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United  States 
^America 


CongreBsional  Hecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    ^2*^  CONGRESS,    FIRST   SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Jfoiutoy,  July  19,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'dock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  your  heart  he  troublul:  Believe 
in  Ood. — John  14:  1. 

Eternal  Ood  and  Father  of  us  all, 
whose  presence  is  our  supp<Ht  in  the 
quiet  oX  the  night  and  our  strength  in 
the  struggles  of  each  new  day.  help  us 
to  realize  anew  how  wonderful  it  is  to 
enter  into  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  and  to  abide  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty.  Here  and  now  may  we  find 
our  courage  restored  and  our  faith  re- 
newed as  we  set  out  upon  the  taslcs  of 
this  week. 

We  pray  for  the  captive  nations  of 
the  wwld — ^for  those  who  sit  in  the  dark- 
ness of  despair,  who  stand  in  the  shad- 
ows of  fear,  who  are  biu-dened  by  the 
yoke  of  oppression  and  yet  who  long  for 
the  light  of  liberty  to  set  them  free.  Olve 
to  them  the  peace  and  power  which 
flows  from  Thee.  Grant  that  in  all  their 
fears  and  futility,  all  their  grief  and 
grievances  they  may  feel  themselves  up- 
held by  Thy  strength,  sustained  by  Thy 
spirit,  and  may  they  ccmtinue  to  live  in 
faith  and  hope  always  abiding  in  Thee. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  sets  men 
free  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOITRNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Joiunal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


!  i 


MESSAG&  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 
,  H.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  suthorlKlng 
the  acoepUnoe,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Uhrary  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  from 
the  U.8.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  of  pre- 
liminary design  sketches  and  funds  foe 
murals  in  the  east  CMTldor,  first  floor  In  the 
House  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  athet 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  8639.  An  act  to  amend  title  vn  at  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  In- 
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creased  manpower  for  the  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8630.  An  act  to  amend  title  vm  of 
the  PuUle  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
training  Increased  numbers  of , nurses: 

HJt.  9370.  An  act  mafc-lng  approfHlations 
for  agrtcolture-envlronmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3,  1972,   .nd  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9417.  An  act  making  mpproprUMoiM  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  aitd  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  resolntlcw  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  tot  the  C(»nmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  ■.iri«>iiiHTirwi*it«f  to 
the  bill  (HA.  8639)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  tiOe  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  increased  manpower 
for  the  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Kenitoy,  Mr.  WnxuMs.  Mr.  Nklsoh,  Mr. 
Eaglstoh.  Mr.  Cramston.  Mr.  Hvghis, 
Mr.  Pxix.  Mr.  Moni>m,b,  Mr.  Domxhick, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Schweikzr, 
Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Bzau.  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimoed  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amoidments  to 
the  bin  (HJL  8630)  entitted  "An  act  to 
amend  title  vm  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  training  In- 
'  creased  numbers  of  nurses,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  KxmnsT.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Eaglkxon,  Mr. 
Cbanstom,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Doiohick.  Mr.  Javhs.  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Schwkikbr,  Mr.  Pacxwood, 
and  Mr.  Beall  to  be  the  caaterees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  9270)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protectian 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1072,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McQee,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Proxkire,  Mr.  Byro  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Ellenser.  Mr.  Talmaoge. 
Mr.  Hrusxa.  Mr.  Youmg,  and  Mr.  Fomg, 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  9417)  entiUed  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 


the  fiscal  year  aiding  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  otho-  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  (Usagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houees  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  BXBLB,  Mr.  McCliujui.  Mr. 
Byro  of  West  Vliiglnia.  Ur.  McOn,  Mr. 
MomoYA,  Mr.  Ellshsbr,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
YouMo.  and  Mr.  Boccs,  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  an^unced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  ^ammdments  to 
the  bin  (HJl.  7960)  aitifled  "An  act  to 
authorize  i«>propriattons  for  activities  of 
the  NatioDal  Science  FV>undation,  and 
for  other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  aa  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  KoniBDY.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Eagletoh,  Mr.  Ckahbtoh,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  DoioNicx,  and  Mr.  Packwooo,  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bffl,  a  Joint  and  con- 
current rescduticns  of  the  fcdlowing 
titles,  in  whi(di  the  concurrenoe  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2337.  An  act  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  PuUl«  Printer 
to  designate  the  Ubrary  of  the  hlgbest  ap- 
pellate court  In  each  State  as  a  d^wsttory 
library, 

SJ.  Bes.  53.  Joint  resolutloii  Inereaelng  the 
authorisations  for  compielMnslve  planning 
grants  and  open-qjace  land  grants; 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  reeolutloa  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  eonqitllation 
entlUed  "Federal  and  State  Student  Aid 
Programs.  1971"  as  a  Senate  doeummt; 

S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Conetnrent  resdutlon  au- 
thorising the  printing  of  the  prayos  at  the 
Chi4>laln  of  the  Senate  during  the  91st  Om- 
gress  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  message  also  announced  ttiat  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  PubHc  Law 
86-42,  appointed  Bfr.  Mahsfikls,  Mr. 
Sparkmait,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Hartkb.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Bayr,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  HoLLsras,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Alloti,  Mr.  jAvns,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Saxbb, 
to  attend  the  Interparliamentary  UnicMi 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  Paris.  France,  Sep- 
tember 2  to  11, 1971. 


AT  MANASSAS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  I^}eaker.  the  110th  an- 
niversary of  the  First  Battle  of  Mfln''BPfii 
may  be  remembered  principally  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Army's  ablUty  to  put  its 
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foot  in  Its  mouth.  The  75th  UJS.  Army 
Band,  which  was  participating  in  tbe 
ezerdses.  refused  to  play  TMxle"  whoi 
requested  by  people  in  the  audience.  The 
Army  mi^t  well  recall  that  "Dixie"  was 
very  much  in  evidence  during  that  battle. 
Refusal  to  play  this  stirring  and  senti- 
mental tune  is  not  in  keeping  with  UJS. 
tradition.  The  Communists  build  great 
monuments  to  their  dead  in  occupied 
lands  but  ignore  fallen  heroes  burled  in 
mass  and  unmarked  graves  in  their  own 
countries.  Let  us  not  come  to  ttiat  kind 
of  blind  prejudice.  The  acticn  of  the 
Army  Band  at  Manassas  is  not  becoming 
to  America.  At  the  least,  the  Army  could 
have  been  charitable  to  a  defeated  but 
dedicated  foe. 


PRESIDENT  TO  VISIT  CHINA 

(Mr.  OIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiiu  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  j^Deaker,  last  week- 
end the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  a  very  courageous  and,  I  think,  a 
vety  correct  act  in  agreeing  to  go  to 
China  to  discuss  our  mutual  world  prob- 
lems with  that  power. 

I  am  not  positive  where  this  road  leads 
vu.  but  I  think  it  is  a  brave  move  and 
Just  as  one  Member  of  the  House  I  want 
to  register  my  support  for  this  initiative. 


THE  U.S.  CONSTlTUnOW— TO  PRINT 
UPDATED  POCKET-SIZE  EDITION 

(Mr.  HATS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
utes, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  today 
which  would  authorise  printing  of  110,000 
copies  of  the  pocket-size  edition  of  the 
UJS.  Constitutian.  Tbia  new  public»tl<m 
will  carry  the  3«th  amendmoit  which 
,  was  ratified  on  July  1,  1971,  when  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature  became  the  38th 
State  voting  fen-  its  ratification.  By  the 
•eUon  of  Ohio's  State  Legislature  all  re- 
quirements to  legalize  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  of  citizens  in  all  elections  to  18 
years  were  finalised. 

This  date  of  July  1  Is  the  correct  one 
and  not  July  5  as  portrayed  over  national 
television  showing  some  formalised  sign- 
ing by  the  President  in  the  company  of 
a  lot  of  young  people  at  the  White  House. 

He  Imows  the  youngsters  will  learn,  if 
they  do  not  already  know,  that  there  is 
no  constitutional  requirement  for  the 
Executive  to  act  further  as  soon  as  the 
38th  State  announces  its  favorable  ac- 
tion. 

Each  House  Member  wlU  receive  250 
copies. 

PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO  CHINA 

(IClr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
ly favorable  responses  here  at  home  and 
from    abroad    to    the    President's    an- 


nouncement of  his  pending  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  are  deeply 
gratifying. 

I  advised  the  President  of  my  senti- 
ments in  a  letter  on  Friday,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  this  communication  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkoord  : 

Jm-T  16.  1971. 
The  Pbisidmjt, 

The  White  Houae.  " 

Washington.  D.C. 

DsAK  lis.  Pucsioxmt:  Your  announcement 
last  night  that  you  have  accepted  an  Invita- 
tion to  vlalt  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China 
represents  an  imtweasive  Uiltlatlve  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  open  the  door  to  a 
new  relationship  with  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant world  powers.  Tour  unprecedented 
action  crowns  the  efforts  you  have  InlUated 
during  your  presidency  to  ease  tensions  with 
China  and  face  realistically  the  dUferencea 
that  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic.  This  direct  contact 
wUl  aUow  for  the  examination  of  areas  of 
conflict  and  pave  the  way  for  the  resolution 
of  misunderstandings. 

Tour  dialogue  with  China's  leaders  wlU  en- 
courage other  nations  to  foUow  your  lead 
and  engage  In  their  own  discussions  with 
the  People's  Republic.  It  is  only  through 
such  discussions  that  China  can  become  an 
active  member  of  the  world  community  aiul 
assume  the  responsibility  that  this  demands. 

I  firmly  believe  that  history  will  com- 
mend the  Initiatives  you  have  taken,  and  I 
share  your  hope  that  these  efforts  will  help 
to  secure  peace  for  this  generation  and  for 
those  to  follow. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Chaslxs  W.  Whalkn,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


PRESIDENTT.  VISIT  TO  CHINA 

(BAr.  SCHMTTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permisrion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlEs.)         

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  jaXe  this  opportunity  to  announce 
the  fact  that  I  have  disestablished  rela- 
tions with  the  White  House  as  long  as 
they  pursue  their  sidcidal  policy  of  sur- 
rendering to  international  commimism 
as  exemplified  by  the  President's  an- 
nounced trip  to  meet  with  our  sworn 
enemy,  the  Communist  rulers  of  main- 
land CHilna. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  a  few  months  ago  in 
a  C7BS  interview  had  this  to  say : 

Traditional  Chinese  philosophy  teaches  us 
that  In  dealing  with  friends  we  should  be 
loyal  and  faithful.  In  all  ovi  relations  with 
friendly  countries,  we  have  been  adhering 
to  tbaee  principles  of  loyalty  and  faithful- 
ness. Of  course,  we  expect  our  friends  to  do 
the  same  for  us. 

This  is  a  sound  principle.  It  coin- 
cides with  the  increase  in  mutual 
strength  brought  about  by  the  binding 
together  of  men  of  honor  and  lilce  pur- 
ixMe. 

The  administration  does  not  seem  to 
share  this  policy  tenet  oi  right  con- 
duct. It  is  easy  to  talk  about  a  two  c:hlna 
policy,  'out  such  a  policy,  as  all  who  nave 
paid  attention  to  the  statements  of  both 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Na- 
tionalist (Chinese  understand,  is  impos- 
sible. 

By  coming  out  for  two  CHiinas  what  the 
administration  is  in  fact  doing,  if  not 


actually  talking  about,  is  abandoning 
Free  CHilna  in  favor  of  the  despotism  on 
the  mainland.  It  is  a  surrender  of  a  prin- 
ciple, a  prelude  to  the  siurender  of  an 
entire  people. 

The  free  world  has  lost  a  battle.  Not  a 
battle  marked  by  the  clash  of  opposing 
armies,  although  our  Army  does  oppose 
one  of  the  dictatorships  supported  by 
Red  China  in  Vietnam.  But  a  battle  of 
the  type  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese sage  Sun  Tzu  when  he  commented 
that: 

To  flght  and  conquer  in  all  your  battles  Is 
not  supreme  excellence:  supreme  excellence 
consists  In  breaking  the  enemy's  resistance 
without  fighting. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that: 

An  appeaaer  Is  one  who  feeds  a  crocodile — 
hoping  It  will  eat  him  last. 

I  would  not  suppose  that  there  would 
be  much  of  a  difference  between  croco- 
diles and  dragons  in  this  instance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
of  this  great  Nation  Is  expiring. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. "The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  MED- 
ICAL INFORMATION  EXCHANGE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  4762)  to 
amend  section  5055  of  title  38,  Uhlted 
States  Code,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  Uie  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
program  ot  exchange  of  medical  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  HAIJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
the  bill  does  not  meet  the  agreed-upon 
criteria  and  is  listed  on  the  list  of  sus- 
pensions by  agreement,  I  ask  imantmous 
consent  that  the  biU  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEALINO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
EagTiOYEES  REPORTINO  RE- 
QUIREMENT 

"The  aerk  caUed  the  bin  (HJl.  134)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
peal the  reporting  requirement  contained 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  1308. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin  as  follows: 

HJt.  134 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1308  of  tlUe  9,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

The  bill  wao  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDINa  SPECIAL  HEALTH 
CARE  BENEFTTB  FOR  CERTAIN 
SURVIVINO  DEPENDENTS 

"The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  421)  to 
amend  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  special  health  care  benefits  for 
certain  surviving  dependents. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  follows: 

8.  431 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1079  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  When  a  member  dies  whUe  he  Is 
eligible  for  receipt  of  hoetUe  Ore  pay  under 
section  310  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  or 
from  a  disease  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
eligible  for  such  pay,  his  dependents  who  are 
receiving  benefits  imder  a  plan  covered  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  untU  they 
pass  their  twenty-first  birthday." 

Sec.  a.  This  Act  becomes  effective  as  of 
January  1,  19«7.  However,  no  person  is  en- 
tlUed  to  any  benefits  because  of  this  Act  for 
any  period  before  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  S.  421  is  a  bill  which  would 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  «)ecial  health  care  benefits  for 
certain  surviving  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  die  while 
eligible  for  hostlle-flre  pay — or  from  dis- 
eases or  Injuries  incurred  while  eligible 
for  such  pay — to  continue  to  receive  ben- 
efits under  the  so-called  handicapped 
segment  of  the  civilian  health  and  med- 
ical program  of  the  uniformed  services — 
CHAMPUS— in  the  same  manner  as 
though  the  member  were  still  alive. 

Under  present  law,  when  an  active 
duty  member  dies,  his  surviving  depend- 
ents continue  to  be  eligible  for  regular 
health  care  benefits  under  the  CHAM- 
PUS,  but  imder  a  different  cost-sharing 
arrangement.  For  outpatient  care  the 
differences  are  minor,  but  large  differ- 
ences exist  with  respect  to  inpatient  hos- 
pital care.  For  civilian  hospitalization, 
the  dependents  of  active  duty  members 
are  only  required  to  pay  $25  if  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hospital  stay  is  14  days  or  less. 
For  periods  of  hospitalization  of  15  days 
or  more  they  are  only  required  to  pay 
$1.75  per  day.  However,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  an  active  duty  mem- 
ber and  for  any  subsequent  period  of  hos- 
pitalization his  surviving  dependents 
would  be  required  under  present  law  to 
pay  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
care  obtained. 

Under  the  special  program  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  physically  handicap- 
ped dependents,  which  involves  training, 
rehabilitation,  special  education,  and  in- 
stitutional care,  all  benefits  under  the 
program  end  under  present  law  as  of 
midnight  nn  the  date  of  the  member's 
death,  discharge,  or  retirement. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  would  permit 
the  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  spouse  or  children  of  a 
member  killed  in  Vietnam,  for  example, 
to  continue  to  receive  benefits  imder 
the  special  program,  with  the  same 
cost-sharing  arrangements  that  ^plied 
before  the  member's  death.  Benefits 
imder  this  part  of  the  program  would 
continue  until  the  survivors  passed  their 


21st  birthday.  "The  biU  would  cover  the 
depoidents  of  members  who  died  on  <xe 
after  January  1867,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  question  provided  they  were 
receiving  handicapped  benefits  at  the 
time  of  the  member's  death.  The  bill  has 
no  retroactivity,  however,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  benefits  which  it  covers. 
Benefits  for  persons  covered  by  the  bill 
would  commence  as  of  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  last  year 
passed  a  bill  which  included  a  similar 
provision  to  this  but  it  was  not  taken  up 
in  the  Senate. 

I  strongly  urge  that  each  Member  of 
the  House  support  this  humanitarian 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVING  RESTRICTIONS  OS  THE 
USE  OF  CERTAIN  PRIVATE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS UNDER  THE  DEPEND- 
ENTS' MEDICAL  CARE  PRCX>RAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HB,.  1409)  to 
amend  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain private  insUtuUons  under  the  de- 
pendents' medical  care  program. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  1409 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1070(d)  (4)  of  chapter  66,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "nonprofit". 

&c.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  effective  as  of  January  1,  1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert    the  following   language: 

That  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "nonprofit" 
in  section  1079(d)  (4). 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof. 

"5  1080.  Cost-sharing  for  certain  dependents. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  when  a  member  dies  while  he 
Is  eligible  for  the  receipt  of  hostile-fire  pay 
under  section  310  of  title  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  from  illness  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
eligible  for  such  pay,  and  It  is  determined 
under  Joint  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  his 
wife  Is  pregnant,  she  may  be  provided  care 
for  that  pregnancy  under  this  chapter  on  the 
same  basis  prescribed  for  the  dependents  of 
members  who  are  on  active  duty." 

(3)  the  analysis  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  Item: 

"1089.  Coet-shartng  for  certain  dependents." 
"Smc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  clause  (3)  of  section  1,  ahaU  be 
effective  as  of  January  I,  1967. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  HJl.  1409  is  a  biU  to  amend  UUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
restriction  on  the  use  of  certain  private 
InstituUons  under  the  dependents'  medi- 
cal care  program. 


Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the 
mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped qxNises  and  children  ot  active- 
duty  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  use  private  facilities  opomted  for  prof - 
ItN^rhen  obtaining  institutional  care  un- 
(ter  the  civilian  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram of  the  unifonned  services,  if  it  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  beet  interests  of 
the  paUent  and  the  Govenmient  to  do  so. 

The  Military  Medical  Benefits  Amend- 
ments of  1966  authorised  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  financial  assistance 
program  for  the  spouses  and  children  (rf 
acUve-duty  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  moderately  or  severely 
mentally  retarded  or  who  have  a  serious 
physical  handici^).  The  law  authorised 
the  establishment  of  this  program  effec- 
Uve  January  1,  1967. 

The  language  of  the  law  is  generally 
very  broad  In  dealing  with  the  types  of 
benefits  which  may  be  provided  under 
this  special  program.  However,  that  por- 
Uaa  of  the  law  dealing  with  institutional 
care  for  retarded  or  haxidkMppei  de- 
pendents specifically  excludes  any  such 
care  obtained  in  private  f acilltieB  unless 
such  facilities  are  nonprofit  in  nature.  All 
of  the  other  benefits  authorized  under 
the  handicapped  and  retarded  program, 
and  all  of  the  benefits  authorised  under 
our  regular  health  program  by  other  sec- 
Uons  of  the  law  may  be  obtained  in  ap- 
propriate private  facilities  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  operated  for 
profit. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  eliminate 
the  pit^bltion  on  the  use  of  private 
profit  facilities  for  institutional  care  and 
its  provisions  would  Yx  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1967,  which  was  the  effective 
date  of  our  handlcm4>ed  program.  The 
committee,  however,  opposed  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  "The  restriction  on  the 
use  of  private  profit  institutions  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  law,  and  members 
who  choee  to  utilize  such  institutions 
presumably  did  so  knowing  that  they 
would  not  receive  sumwrt  for  expenses 
so  incurred.  It  is  the  general  policy  that 
new  benefits  provided  to  monbers  should 
be  available  only  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  authorizing  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  thus  deleted  that  section. 
We-  added,  however,  a  provision  to  the 
bill  which  would  provide  medical  care 
for  the  wives  of  servicemen  who  were 
killed  or  died,  as  a  result  of  injuries  in- 
curred while  eligible  for  hostile-fire  pay, 
at  the  same  cost  tor  1  year  as  though 
their  husbands  had  survived. 

Under  present  law,  when  an  active-duty 
member  dies,  his  surviving  dependents 
continue  to  he  eligible  for  regular  health 
care  benefits  imder  the  C^BAMPUS,  but 
under  a  different  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment. For  outpatient  care  the  differences 
are  minor,  but  large  differences  exist  with 
respect  to  inpatient  hospital  care.  For 
civilian  hospitalization,  the  dej>endents 
of  active  duty  members  are  only  required 
to  pay  $25,  if  the  duration  of  the  hos- 
pital stay  Is  14  days  or  less.  For  periods 
of  hospitalization  of  15  days  or  more  they 
are  only  required  to  pay  $1.75  per  day. 
However,  on  the  day  f <dlowlng  the  death 
of  an  active-duty  member  and  for  any 
subsequent  period  of  hospitallzaticHi  Us 
surviving  dependents  would  be  required 
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under  prsKnt  law  to  pay  3S  percent  of 
the  total  oo«t  o(  the  care  obtained. 

There  bad  eome  to  the  attmtton  of 
the  oommittee  caees  of  aenrloe  wtvee  vho 
were  pregnant  at  the  time  tbeta- taUBbands 
died  in  Vietnam.  Under  the  present  law, 
tf  they  subsequently  recetred  ttaefr  ma- 
ternity care  at  a  civilian  hoMtal,  they 
would  be  charged  as  a  dependent  of  a 
deceased  person.  Instead  of  $25  or  $1.75 
a  day.  whichever  is  greater,  the  cost 
would  be  25  percent  of  the  charses.  Thus, 
a  dependent  wife  could  find  herself  pay- 
ing several  times  more  than  she  expected 
to  pay  for  maternity  care  because  her 
husband  was  killed  in  combat.  Thus,  in- 
stead (rf  $25  or  $1.75  per  day.  she  might 
typically  pay  $150  or  in  some  cases  her 
share  of  the  cost  could  be  as  high  as  $250 
to  $350. 

It  seems  tuifair  that  these  unfortunate 
widows  should  be  charged  at  a  higher 
rate  because  of  the  loss  of  their  husbands 
than  they  would  be  had  their  husbands 
survived. 

nils  amoidment  to  the  bill  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  no  more  than  $10,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  support  of 
every  Mtmh*^  of  this  body  an.  this  most 
important  and  humane  legislation. 

Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  UIl  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  private  institutl<ns  under 
the  dependents'  medical  care  program 
and  for  other  puipoees." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DEPENDENTS'  SPECIAL  ALLOW- 
ANCES FOR  EMERGENCY  EVACUA- 
TION 

The  Cle-k  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8356) 
to  make  permanent  the  authority  to  pay 
qxtcial  allowances  to  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  tmiformed  services  to  offset 
expenses  incident  to  their  evacuation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR   8S56 

B«  it  enaettd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
M€pre»entativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
Awurica  in  Congreu  atsemhled.  That  aectlan 
a  of  tbs  Act  of  May  33. 1965.  Putdlc  Law  8»-3e 
(TD  Stat.  117).  as  amended  (80  Stat.  851),  Is 
amended  by  strUdng  oat  ",  and  terminates 
on  Jtme  SO,  1971". 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
I^^eaker.  the  bill,  HJl.  8356.  is  designed 
to  make  permanent  a  previously  existing 
authority.  That  authority,  which  termi- 
nated on  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year. 
enabled  the  Secretaries  of  the  services 
involved  to  pay  certain  special  allow- 
ances to  the  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  evacu- 
ated from  overseas  duty  stations  under 
emergency  conditl(»is. 

There  are  four  basic  allowances  in  the 
law: 

First,  a  dislocation  allowance  equal  to 
1  month's  basic  allowance  for  quarters; 

Second,  a  per  diem  payment,  based 
upon  the  current  rate  established  for  the 


locatkm  Invaived  for  a  period  onflnarlly 
UmttedtoMdays; 

Tlibrd,  the  shipment  of  a  prtvatdy 
owned  vehicle  at  Oovemment  expense 
from  the  plaoe  evacuated  to  the  place  of 
temporary  resldenoe;  and 

Fourth,  the  waiver  of  recovoy  of  tip 
to  1  month's  pay  which  may  have  bei|^ 
advanced  to  assist  in  the  evacuation  d( 
the  dq)endents.  N 

The  nature  of  these  allowances  has 
been  addressed  by  the  Congress  on  two 
previous  occasicms.  In  each  instance,  the 
House  has  determined  that  the  authority 
to  pay  these  allowances  should  be  per- 
manently vested  to  the  service  Secre- 
taries. On  both  occasions,  however,  the 
other  body  established  termination  dates 
for  the  authority,  and  with  those  dates 
toduded,  the  authority  was  enacted  toto 
law. 

This  bill  would  do  nothing  more  than 
reestablish  the  previously  exsUng  au- 
thority in  permanent  legislation.  It  was 
requested  by  the  Dq^artment  of  Defense 
as  part  of  its  legislative  program  for  the 
92d  Congress. 

On  July  13,  1971.  your  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  unanimously  recom- 
mended enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


vmoLtMAxtBai  or  polict 


PROMOTING  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  WHO  ARE 
IN  A  MISSING  STATUS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (Hit.  8656) 
to  amend  titles  37  and  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  promotion  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  to  a 
missing  status. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  stoce 
this  legislation  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
adopted  by  the  House  and  does  not  qual- 
ify for  consideration  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  completes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SERVICEMEN'S.  VETERANS'.  AND  EX- 
SERVICEMEN'S  DRUG  TREAT- 
MENT AND  REHABILTTAITON  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (HJL  9265),  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  service- 
men, veterans,  and  ex-servicemen  suffer- 
ing from  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependency, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatwei  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "'aenrtcemen's.  Vet- 
erans', and  Ex-Serylceme  I's  Drug  Treatment 
and  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1971". 


Sbc.  X  The  Congreea  recognises  the  urgent 
need  for  meetlag  and  attacking  on  all  fronts 
the  growing  national  social  problem  of  drug 
addiction  and,  toward  that  end,  firmly  be- 
Uevw  that  the  existing  and  potential  fadU- 
tles  and  reeouroes  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

It  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  ACalrs  to  extend  appropriate 
treatment  and  rehabUitatlon  services  to  cer- 
tain active  service  personnel  and  to  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who,  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  discharge,  would  not 
otherwise  haye  the  requisite  eligibility.  In 
addition,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress,  and  one 
of  the  objectives  of  this  enactment,  that  pro- 
ytslon  should  also  be  made  to  authorise  the 
Judicial  oommltment  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  certain  persons  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  their  drug 
addiction. 

This  action  Is  taken  aolely  as  one  effective 
step  toward  promoting  the  Nation's  health 
and  general  welfare  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  a  precedent  for  extend- 
ing to  the  beneficiaries  Involved  any  other 
existing  veterans'  benefit  or  program  which  is 
now  or  hereafter  may  be  provided  for  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  and  who  were  discharged  or 
released  therefrom  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Part  U  ctf  title  38,  United  States 
CXHle,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  17  the  following  new  chapter — 

"Chapter     18. — TRBATMENT     FOR     DRUO 
ABUSE    OR    DBUO    DEPENI>BNCT 

"StTBCHApm  I. — TUATiixm  or  Kz-Skbvicx- 

ttxM  roa  Dsxro  Abctk  oa  Daxro  Dbpsnokn  cr 
"Sec. 

"6S0.  Definitions. 
"861.  Medical  care  and  treatment  for  drug 

abuse  or  drug  dependency. 
"663.  RehabUltatlon  services. 

"SUBCBAPTEB  IL — DSUO  ADDICTION  TaXAJMtirt 

PaocsAM  Foa  Mtmncts  or  thk  Auocd  Fobcxs 
nf  VkmAirs'  AsMnnsTSATioN  FAcmriKs 
"660.  Treatment  program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities. 
"SoBCHArm   m. — TtxATttxtrr   or   VrraiAtta 
AKo  Bs-Skkvicxmxm'  OoMicrrrED  roe  Daxra 
Abubs  oa  Dauo  DKncmmvcT 
"670.  Fkcllltles  tor  committed  Individuals. 
"671.  Oommltment    by    district    courts    for 
treatment. 

"SUBOHAPTBB    I — ^TRKATUENT    OF    KX- 

SEBVICKMKN    FOR    DRUO    ABU8B    OR 

DRUO    DEPENDENCY 
"1  660.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Tb«  terms  'drug  abuse'  or  'drug  de- 
pendency* mean  the  Ulegal  or  wrongful  use 
of  and  dependency  on  any  narcotic  drug  or 
dangerous  drug. 

"(3)  The  term  'narcotic  drug'  means  that 
gitMip  of  drugs  set  forth  In  section  803(16)  of 
tlUe  31. 

"(3)  The  temx  'dangerous  drug'  means  that 
group  of  nonnarcotic  drugs  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  has,  pur- 
suant to  sections  811  and  812  of  title  21,  char- 
acterized and  designated  as  having  a  poten- 
tial for  abuse  becaiise  of  their  depressant  or 
stimulating  eSect  upon  the  central  nervous 
system  or  their  haUudnogenie  effects. 

"(4)  The  term  Inedlcal  care  and  treat- 
ment' means  both  It^wtlent  and  outpatient 
care  and  treatment,  and  appropriate  medical 
rttbabiUtatlon  senrlees.  deemed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  necessary  to  properly  treat  and 
rriiabUltate  an  eligible  ex-serviceman. 

"(6)  "Ilje  term  'eligible  ex-serviceman' 
means  any  person  who  baa  served  In  active 
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mUltary,  navsl,  or  air  aervlM.  and  baa  been 
dlsduoged  or  raleaaed  tb«t«troBi.  ragardleH 
of  the  nature  of  soeh  discbarge  or  lale— e. 
or  of  section  SIOS  of  this  tltta.  and  has  a  drug 
abuse  or  dnig  dependency  condition  whldi 
was  manifested  at  the  time  of  such  discharge 
or  release  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 
Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
in  any  way  as  a  precedent  for  extending  to 
the  beneficiaries  Involved  any  other  existing 
veterans'  benefit  or  program  which  Is  now 
or  hereafter  may  be  provided  for  persons  who 
served  In  the  active  mUltary,  naval,  or  air 
service  and  who  were  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

"%  661.  Medical  care  and  treatment  for  drug 
abuse  or  drug  dependency 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  tlUe.  the  Administrator  may  furnish 
such  medical  care  and  treatment  as  Is  deemed 
medically  Indicated  for  the  rehabUitatlon  of 
any  eUglble  ex-serviceman  whose  disability  Is 
caused  by  or  has  resulted  from  drug  abuse 
or  drug  dependency. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  terminate  tax- 
ther  medical  care  and  treatment  under  this 
section  to  any  eligible  ex-serviceman  who  re- 
fuses to  oo<^>erate  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  medical  care  and  treatment 
which  may  be  prescribed,  or  where  it  is  de- 
termined that  the  care  and  treatment  which 
could  otherwise  be  provided  will  serve  no  fur- 
ther benefit  to  the  eligible  ex -serviceman. 
"I  663.  RehabUlteUon  services 

"The  Administrator,  If  he  determines  that 
successful  treatment  of  an  eligible  ex-service- 
man so  requires,  may  provide  rehabilitation 
services  concvirrenUy  with,  or  as  a  continua- 
tion of,  medical  care  and  treatment  under 
secUon  661  of  this  title. 

"SUBCHAPTER  n— DRUO  ADDICTION 
TREATBCENT  PROORAM  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  IN  VETERANS' 
ADMDnSTRATION  FACXUTIES 

"I  660.  Treatment  program  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration faculties 

"(a)  Any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Who  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  to  have  a 
drug  abuse  or  drug  dependency  condition, 
may,  pursuant  to  such  terms  as  may  be 
mutuaUy  agreeable  to  the  Secretary  con- 
oemed  and  the  Admlnlstrat6r,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  666,  be  transferred 
to  any  suitable  drug  addiction  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  faculty  or  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(b)  The  Admin  Intra  tor  shaU  from  time 
to  time  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned as  to  the  progreas  of  the  treatment  of 
any  member  transferred  to  him  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  release  such  member  to 
the  Secretary  concerned  when  his  drug  ad- 
diction condition  Is  stabUlsed,  or  upon  oar- 
tlflcatlon  that  (1)  the  member  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  treatntent  prescribed,  or  (2)  that  the 
treatment  which  coald  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided wlU  be  of  no  further  benefit  to  the 
member. 

"SXmCHAPTER  ni— TREATMENT  OF  VET- 
ERAN8  AND  EX-SERVICEBfEN  COMMIT- 
TED  FOR  DRUO  ABUSE  OR  DBUO 
DEPENDENCT 

"I  670.  Faculties  for  committed  Individuals 
"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  confinement,  care,  protection, 
treatment,  and  discipline  of  Individuals  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  who  are 
placed  in  his  ciistody  cr  who  are  civilly  com- 
mitted to  him  under  section  671. 
"i  671.  Commltmen*:  by  district  courts  for 
treatment 
"  (a)  In  the  administration  of  chi4>ter  ITS 
of  UUe  38,  any  Unltei.  SUtes  district  ooyrt 


may.  with  re^Mot  to  any  bidlvldual  wbo  Is 
an  Mlglble  Indlvidtial  witbm  the  m— ning  of 
section  aMI(g)  of  sutii  tttte  and  who  Is  a 
vetwan  or  Mlgtble  iii  ■wiIiimiisii 

"(1)  plaoe  sudi  indlvldaal  in  the  eoatody 
of  the  Administrator  for  exaaiinatlon  by  the 
Administrator  to  determine  whether  he  Is  an 
addict  and  U  likely  to  be  rahabUlUtad 
through  treatment;  or 

"(2)  elvUly  commit  such  Individual,  If  the 
ootirt  determlnee  that  he  Is  an  addict,  to  the 
Administrator  for  treatment;  or 

"  (3)  take  the  actions  provided  for  in  both 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sentence. 
The  Administrator  shaU  ^erclee  the  same 
authority  and  reqwnsibUtUes  with  respect  to 
any  individual  who,  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, is  placed  In  his  custody  for  examina- 
tion or  is  committed  to  him  for  treatment 
as  would  be  exercised  with  respect  to  such 
Individual  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  if  such  Individual  were 
placed  with,  or  committed  to,  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  such  chapter  176. 

"(b)  In  the  administration  of  chapter  314 
of  title  18.  the  Attorney  General  may,  with 
respect  to  any  IndlvldtuU  who— 

"(1)  has  been  committed  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  treatn^nt  pursuant  to  section 
4263  of  such  title,  and 

"(2)  Is  a  veteran  or  an  eligible  ex-service- 
man, transfer  such  Individual  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  such  treatment.  Any  such  trans- 
fer shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions ae  may  be  mutuaUy  agreeable  to  the 
Attorney  Oenerai  and  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator,  rather  than  the  Seoretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  shaU  per- 
form such  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  any  individual 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  for  treat- 
ment under  this  subsection  has  made  suffi- 
cient progress  to  warrant  conditional  release 
under  section  4364  of  such  title. 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  title  in  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUltatlon  Act  of 
1»66  (42  UJB.C.  3411-3426),  as  amended,  any 
United  States  district  court  may,  with  respect 
to  any  individual  who  Is  a  veteran  or  an 
eligible  ex-serviceman  and  for  whom  a  peti- 
tion has  been  filed  under  section  302  of  such 
Act,  civilly  commit  such  Individual,  If  the 
court  determines  that  he  ts  a  narcotic  addict, 
to  the  Administrator  for  treatment  In  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  faculty  and  thereafter 
plaoe  such  individual  in  the  care  and  ciistody 
of  the  Administrator  for  such  posthoepitaU- 
aation  program  as  the  Administrator  may 
direct.  The  Administrator  shall  exercise  the 
same  authority  and  responsibilitiee  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  who,  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  is  committed  to  him  for  treat- 
ment or  is  placed  in  his  custody  for  poet- 
hospitallzation  treatment  as  would  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  If  such  Individual  were  com- 
mitted to.  or  placed  in  the  custody  of.  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  title  m." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  n  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding 

"18.   Treatment  for  Drug  Abuse  and 

Drug  Dependency ._. MO". 

Immediately  below 

"17.  Hoq>ltal.  Domiciliary,  and  Medical 

Care 601". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAEZR.  \^thout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yi^d  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  Jl.  9265  represoits  the 
contribution  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  acting  withto  the  purview  of 
\ 


Its  legislattve  Jurisdiction,  toward  meet- 
ing the  tragic  national  social  prt^Um  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dq;>endency.  Enact- 
ment of  the  blU  will  make  poedble  the 
utilisation  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
existing  and  potential  faciUties  and  re- 
sources of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratian. 

At  the  outset,  the  bin  sets  toeVb.  a 
declaration  of  policy  to  such  clear  terms 
what  we  believe  should  be  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  responsibility  and  mis- 
sion to  this  area  that  I  believe  it  should 
be  set  forth  verbatim : 

The  Congress  reoognlees  the  urgent  need 
for  meeting  and  attacking  on  aU  fronts  the 
growing  national  social  problem  of  drug 
addiction  and.  toward  that  end,  firmly 
bellevee  that  the  existing  and  potential 
facUlttes  and  reeources  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  be  utlllaed  to  the  fuUest 
extent. 

It  Is  the  basic  piupoee  of  this  bUl  to 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  Admlnlstimtor 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  extend  appropriate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  to  cer- 
tain active  service  peraonnel  and  to  former 
'  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who,  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  discharge,  would  not 
otherwise  have  the  requisite  ellglbUlty.  In 
addition.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress,  and  one 
of  the  objectives  of  this  enactment,  that  pro- 
vision should  also  be  ma<|e  to  authorise  the 
Judicial  commitment  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  certain  persons  for  the  cai«, 
treatment,  ftnd  rehabiUtatlon  of  their  drug 
addiction. 

This  actton  is  taken  solely  as  one  effective 
step  toward  promoting  the  Nation's  health 
and  general  wMfare  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  a  precedent  for  extend- 
ing to  the  beneficiaries  involved  any  other 
existing  veterans'  benefit  or  program  which  is 
now  or  hereafter  may  be  provided  for  persons 
who  served  in  the  active  mlUtary,  naval,  or 
air  servloe  and  who  were  discharged  or 
released  therefrom  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

This  veterans'  drug  abuse  bUl  wUl  aocom-  ( 
pllsh  three  basic  purposes : 

1.  It  will  establish  an  orderly  procedure  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  cooperate 
with  Armed  Forces  In  treating  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  drug  addiction  prob- 
lems. 

2.  It  ^lU  provide  that  the  Administrator 
may  receive  and  treat  ex-eervlcemen  on  the 
basis  of  commitment  from  Federal  courts.  It 
Is  expected  treatment  of  most  of  these  types 
of  paUenta  wlU  be  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  contract  beds  at  the  National  InsU- 
tutes  of  Mental  Health  faculties  at  Ftortta 
Worth  and  Lexington,  Ky.  Theee  organlaa-  - 
tlons  are  preeently  engaged  to  the  treatment 
of  narcotic  addicts.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  matotalned  a  cooperative  contract 
relauonsblp  at  these  two  locations  for  many 
years.  By  maintaining  lease  fadUtlee  at  Fy»rt 
W(»th  and  Lexington,  the  VA  would  have  an 
ImmedUte  treatment  ci^MMdty  to  receive  and 
treat  mUltary  addicts  and  ex-servicemen  ad- 
dicts where  the  todlvldual  U  under  charges 
and  must  be  restrained. 

S.  Probably  the  meet  important  provision 
of  the  biU  is  the  provision  which  dears  up 
the  confusion  about  honorable  and  dishon- 
orable discharges  and  dlglbUlty  for  treat- 
ment for  drug  addiction.  At  the  present  time 
an  individual  with  an  honorable  discharge 
who  beoomee  addicted  after  separation  from 
service  is  eligible  for  treatment  in  a  VA  fa- 
culty. An  Individual  who  may  have  actuaUy 
developed  drug  addiction  In  servloe  but  es- 
caped detection  and  was  given  an  honorable 
discharge  Is  also  eligible  for  treatment  In  VA 
facUlUea.  However,  a  serviceman  who  la  de- 
tected as  an  addict  in  service  and  la  involved 
in  other  irregularities  may  receive  a  dishonor- 
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atom  lUMbufi  uul  may  not  te  aUcUtto  for 
trMtaoantln  «  VA  tmefOltf. 

Than  has  bMO  •  gnat  amount  o{  ooa- 
fuskm  m  to  «1m)  Is  aUglble  for  traatment 
ImMag  to  ealli  tor  amnasty  and  chancea  In 
Um  diatfhaiva  poUetos  of  tbe  AmMd  ^hu— ■ 
Wttli  tba  anaotBaent  of  thU  MQ,  bowvar, 
tbla  oauftutom  wlU  be  olaarad  up  and  tliara 
would  be  no  laaann  for  tflvupClns  tbe  dis- 
cbarge policies  of  tbe  Armed  Faroes  because 
tbe  legtolatkm  under  consideration  would 
authorize  tbe  Veterans'  Administration  to 
treat  any  aerTlceman  or  ex-sei  f leeman  with 
an  addiction  problem  regardless  of  ttie  type 
of  dlscbarge  he  holds  or  otber  legal  prob- 
lems be  may  bave  as  a  resxiit  of  Ttolatlon  of 
other  laws. 

The  coounlttee  bas  found  that  some  of 
tbe  confuslaB  seems  to  result  frcnn  the 
tbougbt  tbat  Veterans'  Administration  treat- 
ment Cor  drug  addiction  is  a  benefit  or  a  re- 
ward for  aamoe.  Obrloualy  It  Is  not.  With 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  be  autbor- 
laed  to  treat  any  veteran  wltb  an  addiction 
prublwi  not  as  part  of  a  veteran  benefits 
program,  but  In  tbe  general  public  Interest, 
and  In  an  effort  to  protect  society  from 
erlme  and  abuse  by  drug  users. 

TlM  Veterans'  Administration  has  medical 
facUltleB  In  erary  large  eommunlty  In  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  tbe  largest  single  medical  system 
In  tbe  world  with  a  staff  of  SjOOO  fuU-tlme 
doetors.  It  baa  a  bad  capacity  of  over  USfiOO 
beds  and  la  aWIWataO  with  moat  of  tbe  Na- 
tion^ medical  atfiools. 

Tbe  Veterans'  Administration  bas  bad  a 
great  deal  of  experience  In  vocational  re- 
habltttaUon  and  bas  a  large  and  well  trained 
staff  of  payeblatrlsts,  psyebologists  and  so- 
cial wortaia  OI>vlouaIy  there  Is  not  a  great 
daal  known  (about  tbe  treatment  and  re- 
balHUtatlnai  of  addicts,  but  eertalnly  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Admmiatration  Is  tbe  best  equipped 
aganey  of  tb»  Faderal  Oovemmeqt  to  meet 
this  problem  and  it  Is  obvious  tbat  the  prob- 
lem la  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

In  a  letter  which  I  personally  delivered 
to  the  President  at  the  White  House.  I 
requested  the  Preildent  to  rescind  an 
•dmtntotratkn  order  to  transfer  the 
Nattonal  Instttate  of  Mental  Health 
Narooties  Center  in  Fort  Worth  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  In  iiart.  I  said  in  my 
letter: 

Tbe  latest  ebeck  wltb  currently  operating 
VA  drug  eentecs  Indicated  that  over  100  vat- 
i  who  have  applied  tat  drag  abaaa  treat- 
are  OB  tba  waiting  list.  What  doaa  a 
_  addlat  do  wban  he's  on  a  waiting  llat 
tor  traatmsnf  for  drug  addletion?  There  are 
approslmately  400  eaopty  beds  at  Fort  Worth 
today  that  eould  be  osed  on  a  contraet  basis 
to  trsat  drug  addicted  voteranB  and  I  think 
tha  Vefam'  Admlnlatratton  should  take 
taomadlata  action  to  contract  with  Fort 
Worth  tor  aa  many  beds  as  poestbla  so  that 
tt  win  not  baive  a  waiting  list  of  drug 
I  have  been  ssauied  that 
flor  this  oeatar  can  be 
recruited  almoet  on  an  Imamdlatta  lasts 

Tha  aosBaalttee  wtrties  to  iiaipbasias  that 
this  bill  wUl  m  no  way  tntertore  with  emrent 
tyrt—^'-'^"**-^  planning  to  set  19  a  fecial 
agency  m  tha  Fsdsral  Oovemaasnt  to  dsal 
with  tha  national  nareotla  ptoUam.  The 
VetaraDs*  Admlnlstrattoa  SMdleal  program 
baa  a  proad  lacord  at  ■laK"'  hrwaktbmnglis  In 
many  areas  of  mediral  sdanoe  and  It  Is 
bsUavad  tbat  wUh  thatr  laclUUea  and  know- 
bow  Xhmf  can  make  a  uukjor  contribution  to 
ovetoommg  tlM  drug  crisis  tn  our  Nation  If 
they  aia  glrsn  the  funds  to  do  sa 

Is  TuBy  oognlaant  of  tbe 

measags  on  drug  abuse  and 

to  attaek  the  problem. 

win  act 


albly  attar  waful  and  studied  eowldenitlop, 
Howavar,  tt  Aonld  be  maas  a  saattar  of  rooord 
that  after  S  weeks  of  in-depth  haartn^  on 
tbe  entire  VA  martlaal  paocran— In  whMian 
aapaels  at  the  drag  praMeas  were  omaldered 
and  dlernssed — tt  Is  tlie  ^mantmniiB  view  tbat 
time  Is  ot  tbe  essence  and  action  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  aceelarata  VA's  participation 
and  podtlve  contribution  toward  solving  this 
national  sodal  problem.  WUBL.  saSS  Is  entirely 
conatstant  with  tbe  Prealdent'a  objectives, 
and  should.  In  fact,  prove  to  be  an  effective 
oomplentent  to  bis  proposals. 

I  strongly  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  SATmyixLD)  tbe  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  held  hearings 
on  tills  blll^ 

Mr.  8ATTKRPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
KR.  9265  represents  the  contribution  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  acting 
within  the  purview  of  its  legtslative  ]u- 
Tisdictktn.  for  meeting  the  tragic  naticmal 
problem  of  drug  atmse  and  drug  depend- 
ency. Enactment  of  this  Mil  will  make 
possible  utilization  to  the  fuUsst  extent 
of  existing  and  potential  faelUties  and 
resources  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

It  will  accomplish  three  basic  purposes. 
The  first,  it  would  provide  for  drug  ad- 
diction and  drug  abuse  treatment  to  ez- 
servlcemen  regaitUess  of  the  nature  of 
their  discharge  or  separation  from  the 
service.  It  will  provide  on  a  voluntary 
basis  for  medical  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment on  an  Inpatient  or  outpatient  basis 
as  well  as  rehabilitation. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  part  of  this 
bin  win  permit  the  transfer  of  active- 
duty  military  personnel  who  suffer  from 
drug  dependency  to  VA  drug  treatment 
or  VA  facilities  on  a  relmburteble  basis 
under  siudi  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  service  involved  and  the 
VA  Administrator  mutually  agree,  with 
the  provision  that  the  VA  Administrator 
shall  release  such  personnel  to  the  Sec- 
retary ctmcemed  <»il7  when  the  drug 
condition  Is  staMUnd  or  upon  eertlflca- 
tion  that  the  individual  refuses  to  co- 
operate or  that  further  treatmoit  wlU  do 
no  good. 

^  The  third  part  of  this  measure  will 
authorise  the  transfer  of  ex-servicemen 
or  veterans  who  have  a  drug-addlctlon  or 
dmg-abuse  problem  to  the  VA  Admin- 
istrator from  Federal  courts  imder  the 
commitment  provlsloas  of  titles  28  and 
18  of  tbe  Dnlted  States  Code  and  of  tbe 
Nareottes  Addict  RefaataUttation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant a^ect  of  this  bUl  is  the  provi- 
sion which  will  clear  up  the  confusion 
about  h(Miorable  imd  disbonoraUe  dis- 
charges and  the  eligibility  of  ex-service- 
men for  trealznent  of  drug  addiction.  At 
the  present  time  an  individual  with  an 
honorable  discharge  who  beeomes  ad- 
dicted after  his  separation  from  service 
is  eligible  for  treatment  in  a  VA  facility. 
An  individual  who  may  actually  have 
been  an  addict  while  in  the  service  but 
who  escaped  detectltm  and  was  given 
an  honorable  discharge  Is  also  eligible 
for  treatment  In  VA  facilities.  However, 
a  servieeman  who  Is  detected  as  an  addict 
while  in  tbe  service  and  is  involved  In 
otber  IrregiAatties  may  leeelve  a  dto- 
honoraUe  discharge  and  may  not  be 


eUgible  for  treatment  in  a  VA  facility. 
Enactment  of  this  bOl  will  authorize  the 
VA  to  treat  an  ex-servlcenum  with  a  drug 
addiction  problem  regardless  of  the  type 
of  discbarge  be  holds. 

It  sbotdd  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  bill  mecifically  provides  that  this  au- 
thorization will  not  be  construed  in  any 
way  as  a  precedent  tor  extending  to  such 
ex-servicemen  any  other  existing  veter- 
ans' boieflt  or  program  to  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  support  the  c<Hicept  of 
the  idea  of  this  bill  ctmipletely,  but  I  do 
have  a  question  dealing  with  the  availa- 
bility of  f  adilties  to  support  this  program. 
Are  there  existing  adequate  facilities  now 
to  let  a  program  of  this  nature  effectively 
take  place? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  five  drug  treatment  centers 
in  our  VA  system.  RecenUy  the  Hou^e 
passed  an  approprlatkm  to  add  an  addl- 
timial  814  minion,  which  will  be  enough 
to  finance  a  projected  32  such  fadUties 
by  this  October.  Further  facilities  are 
projected  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  notice  this  refers  to 
treatment  but  also  speaks  of  rehabilita- 
tioo.  Are  there  facilities  envisioned  here 
to  be  for  rriiabilitaticm  and  treatment? 

Mr.  SATi'KKFlJUJ).  Yes.  First  ot  aU,  a 
treatment  center  basleaUy  consists  of  15 
beds  toe  Inpatient  treatment.  There  wiU 
be  outpatient  faculties  for  approximately 
200  patients.  There  wlU  be  provided,  in 
connection  with  the  medical  treatment 
and  psyi^atric  treatment,  a  rehabilita- 
tion effort  drawing  upon  the  expertise 
and  experience  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, which  has  been  Involved  in 
rehabilitation  of  other  veterans,  includ- 
ing some  addicts,  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  My  main  c(»eein  is  that 
there  are  now  very  few  beds  avaflable  in 
any  of  these  centers.  An  I  am  suggesting 
is.  I  wonder  if  the  889  million  in  this  pro- 
gram today  is  enwigh  to  make  It  really 
workable  over  a  period  of  5  years? 

Mr.  8ATTERFIELi>.  I  would  say  this: 
The  mafai  treatment  that  would  be  given 
after  a  perscm  becomes  physlcaDy  stabi- 
lized after  addiction  or  dnig  dependence 
would  primarily  be  on  an  outpatient 
basis.  Tbls  would  incorporate  psychiatric 
treatment,  "rap  sessions"'  now  accepted 
as  a  part  of  tbat  kind  at  treatment,  to- 
geUterwltb  aTehabilltation  program  and 
an  effort  to  qualify  an  individual  to  hold 
gainful  employment  and  if  necessary  to 
try  to  find  that  employment  for  him. 
TUs  would  not  require  hospital  beds. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Ur.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HATJi.  I  apprsciate  the  explana- 
tion tbe  distinguished  gentleman  from 
^nxginia  made  aboot  this  bllL  I  compli- 
ment the  sobconmlttee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteraas*  Affairs  for  getting 
their  house  in  order  on  this  sor^  press- 
ing nattonal  praMem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare  served  for  the  last 
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year  and  a  half  on  a  special  subcwnmit- 
tee  of  tbe  Committee  on  Aimed  Sarvtces 
on  alleged  drug  abuses  within  tbe  serv- 
ices. Tbat  report  bas  beat  snimxitted.  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  frar  Georgia  (Mr.  Hagax)  . 
I  served  as  ranking  minority  member. 
There  are  many  findings,  contusions, 
and  reoommmdatlons  of  this  committee. 
In  addition  to  the  statement  made  hr 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  "Vlr- 
ginia  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  fuU  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
from  Texas,  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  and  others  Interested  in  this, 
there  are  several  facets  of  this  problem 
which  should  be  recaned.  emphasized, 
and  reviewed  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

First.  Our  mlUtla  derives  frcnn  its  civil- 
ian counterparts.  Tliere  is  no  great  evi- 
dence, altboui^  much  publicity  and 
headline  grabbing,  as  to  the  great  differ- 
ences In  percentage  of  experimenters  in 
drug  use. 

Second.  The  poEOiers  and  abusers  are 
the  people  ¥^k>  need  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  we  have  Indeed  put  teeth  in  this  law 
asanatioti. 

Tlilrd.  I  have  been  siaely  concerned 
about   maximum    benefit   of   inservice 
medlca'  care  and  hoqtltal  treatment.  Ilie 
distlngulahed  gentleman  from  ^^rginla 
has  wrapped  this  up  In  talking  about  tbe 
"diylng  out"  or  the  wnmgout  portion 
of  tbe  treatment  after  tbe  experlmoit- 
Ing  and  before  complete  return  to  pro- 
ductive society.  No  one  knows  about  tbe 
ultimate  answer  to  tbe  treatment  of  banl 
narcotics  addicts.  Certainly  we  must  be 
open  for  reasonable  approaches,  includ- 
ing psychiatric  help,  the  "rap  sessloDs'* 
the  gentleman  suggests,  and  ev»ythlng. 
Mr.  i^;>eaker,  we  must  have  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  enhanced  so  that 
it  can  treat  the  total  body  poUtlc  that 
has  become  addicted  or  has  experiment- 
ed, whether  tbi^  are  seeking  further 
tare   after    discharge    under   so-called 
amnesty  or  not.  One  would  be  imf^^r  to 
say  that  we  must  keep  all  of  these  peo- 
ple in  service  for  treatment  and  rehablU- 
tation  on  a  duty  status  if  they  would  not 
be  wining  to  have  the  psychedelic  user 
who  might  have  a  retrogression  to  psy- 
chopathic   phenomena    after    mtniths 
and    even    years,    serving    aboard    a 
nuclear  submarine  or  even  fi^nUng  one's 
self  on  the  defense  perimeter.  However, 
the  whole  answer  is  not  Just  among  vet- 
erans, I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  but  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing things  we  have  uncovered  in  our  in- 
vestigation is  that  of  the  principal  treat- 
ment centers  for  civilians  including  dis- 
charged  service  personnel,   under  the 
n.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  are  drawing 
to  a  rapid  dose  at  Lexington  and  Fort 
Worth  for  treatment  of  hard  narcotics 
cases.  Indeed,  as  the  commissioned  of- 
ficers corps  of  the  n.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  is  being  written  out  of  existence 
by  the  social  workers  and  the  ne'er-do- 
weUers.  who  do  not  seek  professlcaial  ad- 
vice, this  is  happening  in  direct  propor- 
tion. paradoxidOly  when  we  qpare  them 
least 

I  think  we  need  this  bUI  and  we  need 
to  reconstitute  tbe  professional  service 


of  the  UJB.  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Lexington  fans  and  its  laitenitei  and 
ancfflartee  (m  tbe  East  and  West  eoasts. 
We  need  to  meet  tliis  problem  f orth- 
rlgbOy  and  beadon  with  every  facility 
that  we  have  availatde  to  us  In  order  to 
eliminate  this  dread  scourge.  Ttie  time 
bas  long  since  passed  when  we  can  plead 
that  we  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 
exigencies  of  war  alone. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldtng. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATTERFIEIX).  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  norida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  an 
of  us  are  concerned  about  tbls  problem.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Subcoimnlttee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  which 
the  gentlonan  from  Virginia  is  also  a 
monber  of. 

We  have  been  studying  tbe  drug  abuse 
problem  for  scHne  weeks  now.  I  Just  want 
to  get  clear  In  my  own  mind  what  this 
leglslatioD  would  do.  I  do  not  want  us  to 
be  duplicative,  and  yet  I  certainly  want 
to  handle  the  problems  befoe  us.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  as  proposed  here, 
you  would  be  able  to  treat  any  veteran 
in  a  VA  f aeOlty  or  in  a  oontract  facility 
where  the  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
tracts with  a  facility  to  give  the  veteran 
such  treatment.  Is  tbat  correct? 

Mr.  SA'l'ilfiUFlKU>.  Tliat  is  ecHTeet. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Also  it  is  my  under- 
standing tbat  under  the  NARA  Act.  the 
courts  may  give  ccmtrol  of  a  veteran  to 
tbe  Vetoans'  Administration.  It  is  not 
directed  to,  but  it  may. 

Mr.  SATTERFEEU).  Tbat  is  correct. 
It  is  permissive.  And  this  merely  adds 
to  that  act  an  additional  place  for  vet- 
erans to  be  referred. 

Mr.  ROGSU3.  Yes.  I  think  as  the  gen- 
tleman brought  out,  tbe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  not  geared  up  to  handle 
this  problem,  but  this  is  part  of  tbe  legis- 
latioo  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

One  thing  I  am  concerned  with,  and 
which  I  hope  we  can  make  clear  in  the 
debate  today.  Is  tbe  fact  tbat  libOt  tbe 
Federal  Goremment  Is  mounting  an  at- 
tain in  response  to  tbe  President's  can 
we  have  two  Federal  facilities  which  are 
expert  in  doing  something  about  drug 
alMise  treatment,  namdy,  at  Lexington. 
Kmtucky.  and  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  Yet 
HEW  is  now  proposing  to  idiase  out  one 
of  the  two  treatment  centers,  the  one 
at  Frat  Worth,  and  turn  it  over  to  bureau 
of  inlsmis.  in  effect  giving  priori^  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  before  you  toeat 
veterans  or  the  genoal  public.  I  hope  we 
can  make  it  clear  here  that  this  type  of 
legislation  authorizes  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, as  the  gentleman  suggested 
in  our  hearings,  to  oontract  Immediately 
for  the  use  of  tbe  Fort  Worth  flkclUty  to 
help  in  the  detoxifloation  of  the  hard  ad- 
dicts and  then  provide  for  arf«Hti>mi^i 
services  in  the  communities  to  wliich  tbe 
veterans  may  return. 

Is  this  contemplated  in  this  abroach 
to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  SATTERFIBU}.  Yes;  that  is  pie- 
dsdy  what  is  contemplated.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  tbe  gentieman  for  bringing 
out  tbe  faet  tbat  tbe  PutaUe  Health  Serv- 
ke  is  preparing  to  dose  down  the  fa- 
cility at  Fort  Worth.  In  past  years  the 


Veterans'  Administration  bas  had  con- 
tract beds  in  this  fadUty.  Further,  as  tbe 
gentWnaa  from  Worida  knowa,  hearings 
wliich  were  oondueted  at  Fort  Worth  last 
wedc  made  it  quite  dear  tiiat  there  are 
beds  available,  duiuld  the  VA  find  it  nec- 
essary and  desirable  to  contract  for  beds 
at  tbat  faculty  in  the  future.  I  think  this 
Is  an  important  adjunct  to  tbe  entire 
program  and  one  wiiidi  sbotdd  be 
pursued. 

I  thank  tbe  goiUeman  for  his  ques- 
tions and  for  bis  remarks. 

Mr.  RCXIERS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding  and  for  that  further  ex- 
planation. In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  Congress  aUows  the  cen- 
ter at  Fort  Worth  to  be  closed  or  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  presoit  system,  wbea  we 
have  the  dramatic  need  in  this  Nation  to 
treat  addicts  right  now.  There  is  a  team 
there  that  has  the  expertiae.  they  know 
the  Job,  they  can  get  the  program  Into 
(deration  as  wdl  as  having  the  f  oOowup 
In  tbe  community.  I  think  we  must  see 
that  this  f aeiUty  remains  open  as  a  dnv 
treatment  center,  as  It  was  originally 
designed. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  Z 
may  consume. 

Mr.  %}eaker,  I  sun>oit  HJl.  9265.  This 
bill,  if  enacted  hito  law.  win  give  statu- 
tory recognition  to  the  drug  treatment 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  at  tbe  same  time  will  pennit  the 
treatment  for  narcotic  addiction  of  ex- 
servicemen  wlM>  are  not  presently  eligible 
for  Veterans'  Administration  benefits  or 
hospitalisatfon. 

This  bOl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  result  of 
several  weeks  of  hearings  aiMi  Intensive 
study  by  tbe  HoqHtal  Subcommittee  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  AffUn.  Be- 
cause of  my  interest  in  the  subjects  be- 
ing explored  by  this  important  subcom- 
mittee,  I  sat  in  on  a  number  of  their 
sessions.  Throu^iout  the  hearings,  which 
covered  an  aspects  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  care.  ftwOinyrij  the  op- 
eration of  tbe  bomital  system,  ran  tlie 
often  expreased  opinion  tbat  the  vast 
medical  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration diould  be  more  widdy 
utilized  In  the  treatment  of  veterans,  ex- 
servicemen  and  active  duty  mUtary  per- 
sonnd  who  are  suffering  from  narcotic 
addiction. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  nrwnmmm\ 
the  Homital  Subcommittee,  particulariy 
the  chairman,  the  gentieman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  SansariKLO)  and  the  ranldng 
minority  member,  tbe  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Bir.  Satiab)  for  reporting 
a  bUl  that  is  truly  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation. 

This  bUl,  Mr.  I^>eaker,  wiU  authorise 
drug  treatment  and  rehatiilltatlon  for 
any  exservlceman.  irrespective  of  the  na-  ' 
ture  or  character  of  his  discharge  from 
the  anned  services.  There  appears  to  be 
some  Inconsistency  In  present  law  and 
regulation  in  that  a  drug  addict  who  hap- 
pens to  get  caugbt  prior  to  separation 
from  service  is  denied  needed  treatment 
because  of  a  bad  dtseharge.  If  he  is  not 
caui^t  until  aft«  separation  from  serv- 
ice, he  is  digible  for  treatment  On  the 
other  hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  tbe 
committee's  Intmtion.  or  desire,  to  re- 
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ward  dishonormble  military  sorlce  by 
grmattng  vetenuM  benefits  to  Bach  In- 
dMduals.  m  antbortsixw  drug  treatment 
oidy,  we  have  made  It  poeeUaJe  for  the 
Veterane*  Administration  to  participate 
more  fuUy  In  flirting  this  national  aodal 
poroldem. 

Tbe  bill  also  authorizes  the  treatment 
of  veteran  addicts  who  are  committed  by 
a  Federal  court. 

XTnder  agreements  with  the  secretaries 
of  the  military  dQwrtments,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  would  also  be  au- 
thorised to  provide  treatment  for  active 
<Hily  servicemen. 

lir.  Speaker,  this  bin  is  good  legisla- 
tion. It  is  in  conformity  with  President 
Nzon's  planned  solutloD  to  the  growing 
problem  of  drug  addiction  among  our 
population  and  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
Biay  consume  to  the  ranking  minority 
membo-  of  the  subcommittee  which  re- 
ported thlB  bill,  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlok)  . 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  92e5,  a  bill  to  authwize 
a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  serv- 
Iconen,  veterans,  and  ex-servicemen  suf- 
Xoribog  from  drug  addiction. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
gystem  already  has  a  continuing  drug 
treatment  program  for  veterans.  In  fact, 
five  of  the  g)ec1al1s»>d  drug  treatment 
centers  have  been  plaeed  in  operation 
■inoe  October  1970.  By  October  of  1971. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  expects  to 
have  an  additional  27  centers  in  opera- 
tion. Tbese  33  spedaliaed  treatment  cen- 
ters will  provide  capacity  for  the  annual 
care  of  an  estimated  6,000  veteran  ad- 
dicts in  addition  to  those  who  are  already 
receiving  drug  treatment  in  a  regxilar  VA 
boMtal  setting. 

TtM  bill  before  ihe  House  today.  HJl. 
K65,  will  expand  the  <«i-golng  drug 
treatment  ixogram  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration by  authorising  the  Admln- 
Mrator  of  Veterans'  Attairs.  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anny,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  to  receive  and 
treat  active  duty  servicemen  for  drug 
addiction.  I  must  ccmfess.  Mr.  Spei^ar. 
that  I  was  reluctcmt  at  first  blush  to 
suivort  this  provision  of  the  bill,  believ- 
ing that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  moiigh  difllculty  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate funds  to  treat  veterans  who  are 
already  eligible  for  hospitalisation.  Since 
ttie  cost  of  providing  such  treatment, 
however,  would  be  reimbursable  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  I  can  and  do  sup- 
port this  provlsian  of  the  bill.  It  will  per- 
mit the  Vetoans'  Administration  to  oo- 
<9erate  with  the  Armed  Farces  in  solving 
this  growing  social  problem. 

Additionally,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
medical  treatment  and  rehabilitation  to 
veterans  irrespective  of  the  nature  of 
tiielr  discharge.  Under  existing  law,  dis- 
honorably discharged  veterans  are  not 
dlglble  for  veterans'  benefits,  including 
boqiital  treatment.  Thus,  one  segment  of 
those  who  are  separatedlfor  drug-related 
offenses  are  deprived  of  needed  treatment 


In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  existing  law. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  message  of 
June  17,  1971,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  said: 

TtM  Veterans  AdminlstiaUon  medical  fscll- 
Itlee  are  a  gpreat  national  reaource  wtilob  can 
be  at  Unmeaeurable  aaitetance  In  ttte  effort 
agalnet  tbls  grave  national  problsm.  Restric- 
tive and  ezelualonary  use  of  tbese  facllltlee 
under  preeent  statutes  means  that  we  are 
wastlz>g  a  critically  needed  natloiuU  resource. 
We  are  commonly  closing  the  doors  to  those 
who  need  help  the  most.  This  Is  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford.  Authority  will  be  sought  by  the 
new  Oflloe  to  make  the  facilities  o<  the 
Veterans  Administration  available  to  all 
fonnsr  servicemen  In  need  of  drug  rehabU- 
Itatkm.  reganUeas  of  the  nature  of  their 
discharge  from  the  service. 

The  bin  before  the  House  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  accomidlBh  this  ctHnmend- 
able  goal  set  forth  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage by  making  the  specialized  drug 
treatment  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration avallaUe  to  all  veterans  and 
ex-servlconen  irrespective  (rf  the  nature 
of  their  discharge. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the 
committee's  Intention  and  certainly  not 
mine  to  make  available  to  dishonorably 
discharged  servicemen  the  wide  range  of 
veterans  benefits  tiiat  have  heretofore 
been  available  to  men  who  serve  under 
honorable  conditions.  Since  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  the  facilities 
to  aid  in  onmhating  this  dread  and  ever- 
growing social  menace,  it  la  fitting  that 
they  should  assist  in  promoting  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  welfare  by  providing 
drug  treatment  to  this  unfortunate  group 
of  ex-servicemen.  This  action  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  iHVcedent  for  granting 
veterans  benefits,  or  even  hospital  treat- 
ihent,  to  all  dishonorably  discharged 
servicemen. 

nnally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  au- 
thorize the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  drug  treatmoit  tot  ex-service- 
men who  have  been  committed  by  Fed- 
eral courts.  Under  existing  law.  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  do  not  accept 
the  req>onsibility  of  providing  protective 
custody  for  veterans  who  are  in  need  of 
treatment.  Thus,  another  segment  of  the 
veteran  population  is  deprived  of  the 
treatment  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  well  equipped  to  provide. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  will 
in  no  way  conflict  with  the  administra- 
tion's pltms  to  fight  this  national  social 
problem.  In  fact,  it  is  my  ctmsidered 
opinion  that  this  legislation  Is  in  c(m- 
sonance  with  the  President's  plan  to  deal 
with  what  he  has  termed  "a  national 
emergency." 

It  is  good  legislatlcm  and  it  Is  necessary 
legislation.  I  urge  that  it  be  supported. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentittnan  yield? 

Mr.  SATLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Ur.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9205.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  permit  treatment  for  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  rehabilitation  for  all 
ex-servicemen  regardless  of  their  types  of 
separation  and  will  include  active  duty 
personnel  wiioi  authorized  by  the  respec- 
tive Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. 


It  represents  to  me  the  humanitarian 
approach  to  a  very  serious  problem  con- 
fronting our  Nation  and  I  believe  it  will 
go  a  long  way  in  attempting  to  overcome 
it  since  it  will  permit  treatment  for  many 
ex-servicemen  excluded  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  make  available  to  the 
dishonorably  discharged  veteran  any 
benefit  other  than  drug  tr^tmoit  and 
rehabyitation. 

Treatment  for  dishonorably  discharged 
veterans  was  included  only  after  deep 
consideration  by  the  committee  and  their 
inclusion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public 
in  helping  to  rid  the  country  of  the  drug 
problem  that  threatens  our  society. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  I  can  find  no 
confUct  in  this  bill  with  the  President's 
plan  to  deal  with  the  national  drug  prob- 
lem. In  my  estimation  it  augments  it. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  already 
has  an  established  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram which  is  in  the  process  of  expan- 
sion. Consequently,  the  enactment  of  tUs 
bin  should  not  disrupt  the  overall  med- 
ical treatment  program.  It  merely  will 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
care  for  a  Uurger  segment  of  the  veteran 
p<H>ulaticm  addicted  to  narcotics. 

Drug  addlctkm  has  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  a  national  emergency.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  no  means  of  over- 
comUig  it  should  be  Ignored.  TUs  l^lsla- 
tion  affords  an  oi>en  door  policy  of  over- 
coming drug  addiction  to  all  veterans. 

Mr.  HALE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yld.d? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Haut). 

Mr.  HALET.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Satlor)  for  the  statement  that  he 
has  Just  made,  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks,  and  I  too  hope 
that  the  House  will  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  this  bill  because  It  Is  needed 
very  badly. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  SATLOR.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Dour.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  l^?eaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  and  able  cd- 
league,  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Satlos>,  for  the  splendid  state- 
ment he  has  Just  made,  and  also  to  com- 
mend the  goiUeman  from  his  diligence, 
perseverance,  and  persistence  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  in  the  full  committee,  to 
bring  this  kind  of  legislatim  to  the  fioor. 

This  problem  of  drug  abuse  among 
servicemen  and  ex-servicemoi  is  one 
that  the  American  people  at  the  moment 
are  vitally  concerned  about.  Our  people 
know  that  this  is  a  naticmal  crisis  that 
must  be  dealt  with  or  wiU  destroy  our 
Nati<m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vetoan  wounded  in  this 
fashion  is  no  less  wounded  that  if  he  were 
hit  by  gimflre.  Furthermore,  he  is  a 
menace  to  himself  and  to  society.  This 
legislati<m  authorizes  the  VA  to  fulfilll 
its  mandate  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  batUe;  and  in  recognlti<m 
of  the  critical  nature  of  this  problem,  this 
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bill  authorizes  the  VA  to  treat  men  who, 
under  eurrenk  law,  might  not  be  dlgflde 
for  VA  treatment  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  discharge  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Sattxrfixld,  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done,  and  of  course  we  are 
proud  of  the  leadership  of  our  chairman. 
"TXcn"  TXA6DX. 

nils  is  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  genUeman  has  handled  in 
his  capacity  as  subcommittee  chairman 
and  he  has  done  a  magnificent  Job. 

Bfr.  BURECE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Bmucs). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  genUeman  tot  yield- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
Loa)  and  to  commend  him  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  in  this  matter,  and  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  genUeman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sat- 
RulkLo),  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TXA6XJS).  and  all  of  the  members 
on  the  majority  and  minority  sides  of  the 
committee,  for  the  excellent  bin  that 
they  have  broui^t  out  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2,  in  a  speech 
before  this  House,  I  pledged  my  commit- 
ment to  get  action  before  any  more  time 
had  elapsed  in  solving  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  tragic  problems  facing  this 
Nation  today,  that  of  rehabilitating  and 
treating  our  heroin  addicted  QI's.  The 
habit  is  easy  to  pick  up  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  difficult  to  cure,  taking  its  costly  toll 
on  the  individual,  his  family  and  the 
country.  To  date,  the  Government  has 
contributed  litUe  to  this  effort  With  an 
estimated  10  to  15  percent  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam  on  the  habit,  we  must,  as  a 
nation  act  now. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
logical  and  most  effective  Government 
agency  to  direct  this  program.  For  this 
reaaon,  I  rise  in  support  of  Hit.  9265. 
which  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  con- 
sidered by  this  House  to  recognize  the 
severity  of  this  problem  and  attempt  to 
deal  with  it.  The  bill's  most  important 
^^provision  clears  up  the  confusion  sur- 
^'rounding  h<morable  and  dishonorable 
discharges  and  eligibility  for  treatment 
for  drug  addicts.  Presently,  an  individ- 
ual with  an  honorable  discharge  becom- 
ing addicted  after  separation  from  the 
service  is  eligible  for  treatment  in  a  VA 
facility.  An  individual  who  may  have  de- 
veloped drug  addiction  while  in  the  serv- 
ice, but  escaped  detection  and  received 
an  hcmorable  discharge  is  also  eligible 
for  treatment  in  VA  facilities. 

Unfwtunately.  many  servicemen  who 
are  detected  as  addicts  while  in  the  serv- 
ice receive  dishonorable  discharges  and 
as  a  result,  may  not  be  eligible  for  treat- 
ment in  a  VA  facility.  With  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  the  VA  would  have 
the  necessary  authorization  to  treat  any 
serviceman  or  ex-serviceman  regardless 
of  the  type  of  discharge  he  holds.  Im- 
portantly, tUs  proposal  will  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterane'  Administra- 


tion to  receive  for  treatment  ex-aervloe- 
mea.  from  the  Federal  courts  and  aSofw 
him  to  contract  beds  at  the  Natkmal  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  fadUties  at 
Fort  Worth  and  Lexington,  which  are 
involved  in  the  treatment  and  rdiablllta- 
tion  of  drug  addicts.  Since  the  VA  has 
maintained  a  lease  arrangement  with 
Fort  Worth  and  Kentucky,  the  VA  will 
be  able  to  treat  immediately  service-con- 
nected addicts  under  charges  and/or  be- 
ing detained. 

Tb6  VA  has  a  large,  well-trained  staff 
of  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  psy- 
chologists and  is  the  best  equim>ed 
agency  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction  at  the  present  time.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  5 -year  program  at  a  cost 
of  $89.3  million. 

We  have  also  been  given  assurance 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that 
this  bill  in  no  way  will  clash  or  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  the  administration  to 
set  up  a  special  agency  to  deal  with  the 
national  narcotic  problem.  The  commit- 
tee has  further  stated  in  a  unanimous 
statement  that  H.R.  9265  is  "entirely 
consistent  with  the  President's  objectives 
and  will  be  an  effective  complement  to 
his  proposals."  Time  is  of  the  essence  in 
combating  this  problem.  The  excellent 
facilities  and  services  of  the  Veterans' 
Administraticm  are  the  appropriate  start- 
ing place  to  wage  an  immediate  all-out 
effort  to  aid  our  returning  heroin-ad- 
dicted OI's. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hn.Lis). 

Mr.  HTIJ.TS.  Mr.  Sp^dcer,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  Before  I  at- 
tended 3  weeks  of  hearings  by  the  Hospi- 
tal Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  was  not  aware 
of  all  the  details  concerning  this  matter, 
but  after  those  3  wedcs  of  hearings  I  was 
sincerely  convinced  that  this  legislation 
was  needed  to  fight  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem that  exists  among  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

It  was  most  alarming  to  me  to  hear  the 
VA  Chief  Medical  Director  state  for  the 
record: 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
some  60,000  veterans  who  have  a  drug  abuse 
problem.  I  believe  this  is  a  most  conservative 
estimate. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
solve  this  problem. 

HR.  9265  has  three  basic  purposes 
wliich  have  already  been  explained  in 
detail,  so  I  will  not  take  time  to  go  into 
them  at  this  moment. 

This  legislation,  however,  would  au- 
thorize the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
treat  any  serviceman  or  ex-serviceman 
with  an  addiction  problem  regardless  of 
the  type  of  discharge  that  he  holds. 

The  committee  found  that  there  was 
confusion  that  had  existed  in  this  area, 
and  some  of  this  confusion  seems  to  re- 
sult from  the  thought  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  treatmoit  for  drug  ad- 
diction was  a  boiefit,  or  some  sort  of  a 
reward  for  services  rendered  to  their 
country. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  the  case.  But 
with  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  be  authorized  to  treat  any  veteran 


with  an  addiction  problem— and  not  as 
a  part  of  a  particular  veterans  benefit 
program,  but  In  the  Interest  of  rehabili- 
tating the  young  men  who  have  served 
their  country,  and  more  Important^,  In 
an  effort  to  iwotect  society  from  crime 
and  abuse  by  drug  users,  that  inevitably 
foUowB. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
medical  facilities  in  every  large  com- 
munity in  America,  it  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle medical  system  in  the  world  with  a 
staff  of  5,000  full-time  doctors.  It  has 
a  bed  capacity  of  over  1 15,000  beds  and  is 
affiliated  with  most  of  the  Nation's 
medical  schools. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  cer- 
tainly has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  vocational  rehabilitation  and  has 
a  large  and  well-trained  staff  of  psychia- 
trists, psychologists  and  social  worken. 
True,  more  needs  to  be  known — a  great 
deal  needs  to  be  known  about  the  treat- 
ment and  rehahilltation  of  addicts,  but 
certainly  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  the  best  equipped  agency.  I  think,  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  this 
problem  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  RoNCAUo) . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentieman  f  nan  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
and  I  express  my  regret  for  no  longer 
being  a  member  of  the  esteemed  com- 
mittee on  which  I  was  proud  to  serve 
for  2  jrears  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

lb.  Speaker,  the  Nation  owes  a  special 
debt  to  the  young  men  who  accepted 
induction  into  the  armed  services  and 
were  called  upon  to  fight  in  Indochina. 
Some  died  on  a  distant  shore  without 
luiowing  the  reason  for  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  but  the  important  consld- 
eration  is  that  they  answered  the  call  of 
their  country.  As  doubts  about  the  war 
crystallized,  an  inevitable  conclusion  was 
that  if  there  was  any  moral  guilt,  it  lie 
in  the  commitment  of  UJ3.  troops  to  a 
war  and  an  environment  which  the  OI 
could  not  imderstand. 

These  soldiers  were  trained  to  act  ag- 
gressively, and  then  were  placed  in  an 
environment  which  demands  this  skill 
for  survival.  Boredom,  isolation,  a  de- 
fective mental  and  physical  envinm- 
ment,  and  the  possibility  of  enemy  con- 
tact constitute  the  daily  life  of  the  com- 
bat soldier.  In  some  areas  many  dangers 
required  constant  moital  alertness  for 
the  entire  tour  of  duty.  For  those  safe  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  rigors  of  combat  duty  and 
the  effects  of  fear,  loneliness,  boredom, 
coistant  mental  alertness,  and  of  dirt 
and  of  filth,  on  a  man's  mind.  The  GI 
becomes  so  wound  up  inside  that  he  feels 
like  a  rubberband  which  is  stretched  to 
its  maximimi  and  about  to  snap.  To  re- 
lieve this  constant  pressure,  some  OFs 
turn  to  drugs. 

This  Government  placed  these  OFs  in 
an  environment  which  has  caused  many 
of  them  to  turn  to  drugs,  and  It  must 
now  accept  the  responsiUllty  of  drug 
r^abilitation  for  returning  soldiers. 
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PnrthflnnoR^  we  must  reoosnlse  thai 
the  drug  addiet  who  q?ent  a  few  dollars 
for  drtogs  In  Vietnam  may  be  returning 
to  the  Itelted  States  with  a  ISOO-a-day 
habit.  If  this  amount  of  money  is  not 
available  throucfa  a  legitimate  Job.  the 
drug  addict  will  turn  to  illegal  means  to 
acquire  the  money,  resulting  in  a  higher 
crime  rate,  ^^thout  rdiabilltation.  tiie 
prlOT  servlcemai.  who  have  become 
hooked  on  drugs,  face  a  bleak  future  in 
a  penal  institution. 

We  have  a  monl  obligation  to  provide 
rehablHtatton  to  drug  addicted  ez-serv- 
Icemen.  and  this  obligation  should  trans- 
cend criminal  commitment  and  the  type 
f»f  separation  from  the  service. 

HH.  9365  la  an  exceUent  vdiicle  to 
provide  rehabOttatkm  for  ez-servicemen 
and  I  recommend  its  pcusage,  because 
tt  provUte  r^iabilitation  for  ex-service- 
men regardless  of  the  type  of  discharge 
the  individual  incurred,  and  because  the 
bm  works  through  the  existing  Veterans' 
AdminMiation  facilities. 

ICrs.  REDD  <tf  Illinais.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  alarming  reports  about  the 
prevalence  of  drug  abuse  among  military 
personnel,  it  is  imperative  that  all  poten- 
tial treatmoit  facilities  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  poesHde.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  program  has  a 
proud  record  of  major  breakthroughs  in 
many  areas  of  medical  science,  sad  I  fed 
eonlSdent  that  with  their  facilities  and 
know-how  they  can  make  a  major  con- 
trfbotton  to  overcoming  the  drug  crisis  In 
our  Matlan  If  they  arc  given  the  authority 
and  funds  to  do  so.  This  is  the  purpoee 
of  HJt  9365.  and  I  would  like  to  Join  my 
eidleagues  in  expiessing  support  for  this 
legtdatlan  and  commending  the  Oom- 
ntttee  on  Veterans'  Aflkits  for  bringing 
It  before  us. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
medical  facititles  in  every  large  commu- 
nity In  America;  it  is  the  largest  single 
medical  cystem  in  the  world  with  a  staff 
of  8.000  fnn-time  doctors.  It  has  a  bed 
capacity  of  over  115.000  and  is  afflliated 
with  most  of  the  Nation's  medical 
adiools.  Furthermore,  it  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  vocational  rdiabil- 
itatkm  and  has  a  large  and  weD  trained 
staff  of  psychiatrists,  peydiologists,  and 


ago,  I  Joined  some  50 
eoQeagues  in  vwnsortog  legislation 
known  as  the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act.  Thalt  bin.  HJl.  9057,  has 
ttiree  inaJor  objectives:  To  create  a  drug 
abuse  control  corps  in  each  branch  of  the 
■ervlee  to  promote  drug  abuse  education 
as  wdl  as  provide  rtiaabllltatlve  treat- 
ment for  addicts:  to  provide  that  those 
who  voluntarily  undergo  treatment  and 
rehsMHtatlnn  woukl  not  be  tiled  Uu  of- 
fenses involving  the  possession  or  use  of 
narcotic  drugs:  and  to  specify  that  no 
serviceman  with  a  drug  problem  can  be 
discharged  until  adjudged  free  from  drug 
dependence  by  competrait  medical  au- 
thorities. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  bill  before  us — 
HIL  9361  Is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  that  proposal  and.  in  fact, 
win  complement  it  in  these  ways:  In  es- 
tahMshing  an  orderly  procedure  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  cooperate 


with  the  Armed  Forces  in  treating  those 
servicemen  with  drug  addiction  prob- 
lems; by  providing  that  the  VA  may  re- 
ceive and  treat  ez-sorvicemen  on  the 
basis  of  commitment  from  Federal 
courts:  and  by  authorizing  the  VA  to 
treat  any  serviceman  or  ex-iserviceman 
with  any  addiction  problem  regardless  of 
the  type  of  discharge  he  holds  or  other 
legal  problems  he  may  have  as  a  result 
of  violations  of  other  laws.  With  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  be  authorized  to 
treat  any  veteran  with  an  addiction 
problem — not  as  part  of  a  veteran  bene- 
fits program,  but  in  the  general  public 
interest — and  in  an  effort  to  protect  so- 
ciety from  crime  and  abuse  by  drug  users. 

Drug  addicticm,  like  a  disease,  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  While  we 
must  deal  with  it  at  its  source,  we  must 
not  allow  Its  victims  to  go  untreated. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  and  action  must 
be  taken  at  once  to  accelerate  the  use  of 
all  available  fadliUes  in  solving  this 
tragic  national  problem.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  HJl.  9265  will  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  without  undue  delay. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  Certainly  the  Nation 
owes  this  and  more  to  those  who  have 
served  in  their  country's  defmse.  If  they 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  menace  of  drug 
addiction,  the  Nation  owes  them  treat- 
ment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Rorlda  (Mr. 
Rocsas)  has  pointed  out,  there  already 
exists  an  exceUent  facility  at  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  with  existing  capacity  and  person- 
nd  capable  of  providing  treatment  for 
thousands  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
During  World  War  n,  this  facility  gave 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  to 
as  many  as  1.100  men  at  one  time.  It 
presently  treats  veterans  under  contract 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  al- 
though the  hospital  has  been  managed 
under  the  direction  of  the  XJB.  Public 
Health  Service. 

It  Is  a  strange  and  utterly  inexplicable 
Irony  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wdf are  seems  intent  on 
ckMdng  this  facility,  the  only  one  of  Its 
kind  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  this 
very  time  when  the  President  is  asking 
Congress  for  $115  million  to  build  new 
facilities. 

This  t>ill  should  be  passed,  and  the  Fort 
Worth  facility  should  be  kepi  open  and 
expanded.  

Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  coauthor  of  Hit.  9265, 1  urge  favoraUe 
cocadderatifln  of  the  measure  in  order 
that  we  might  set  into  motion  a  program 
to  enuUcate  drug  addiction  and  drug  de- 
pendency among  servicemen,  ex-serv- 
icemen, and  veterans.  This  legislatimi  is 
in  kecving  with  the  priorities  we  have  set 
in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  priorities 
set  by  President  Nixon. 

Everyone  recognises  the  need  to  com- 
bat the  drug  problem  in  America.  The 
time  has  come  to  translate  this  reoognl- 
ticoi  of  need  into  concrete  action.  By 
establishing  programs  to  fight  the  drug 
problem  we  will  be  helping  to  decrease 
crime  in  America  and  rehabilitate  our 
fellow  citlsens  so  that  they  can  once 
again  became  productive  members  of 
society. 


The  most  Important  provision  of  this 
bill  will  allow  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  treat  servicemen  and  veterans 
with  a  drug  problem  no  matter  what 
type  of  discharge  they  received  frmn  the 
Armed  Forces.  "Hie  program  will  wppXy 
to  thoee  with  a  dLshcmorable  discharge,  as 
well  as  those  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  reward  or  benefit  for  serv- 
ice. Rather,  it  is  a  program  in  the  general 
public  interest  and  in  an  effort  to  protect 
society  from  crime  vad  abuse  by  drug 
users. 

lidr.  l^oeaker,  this  will  be  (me  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  this 
body  has  bef (»e  it  this  year.  I  therefore 
urge  favorable  approval  of  HJl.  9265. 

Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Mr.  Bpea^kiet,  as  co- 
sponsor,  I  rise  in  sun>ort  <tf  HJl.  9265, 
the  Servicemen's,  Veterans'  and  Ex -Serv- 
icemen's Drug  Treatmoit  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  <A  1971. 

No  (me  really  knows  the  extent  of  the 
drug  problem  in  the  military.  We  have 
all  heard  the  esUnuvtes  that  50  percent 
of  the  \xKMps  In  Vietnam  are  addicted  to 
or  dependent  on  drugs.  The  initial  find- 
ings foOowing  the  implementation  oi 
medical  tests  administered  to  troops 
leaving  Vietnam  indicate  about  2  percent 
are  addicted  to  heroin. 

Whatever  the  figure  is,  there  are  vet- 
erans and  ex-servicemen  ^^lo  are  suffer- 
ing from  drug  addiction  or  dependency. 
'Onb  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  the 
basic  responstbimy  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  medical  needs  of  veterans  are  met. 
We  have  therefore  reported  out  HJl. 
9265. 

The  bin  authorises  the  Administrator 
to  furnish  medical  care  and  treatment  to 
any  eligible  ex-serviceman  whose  dis- 
ability is  caused  by  or  resulted  from  drug 
abuse  or  drug  depoidency.  In  addition, 
active  duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  be  treated. 

The  language  of  the  bin  win  terminate 
the  dOemma  of  men  with  dishonorable 
discharges  not  being  able  to  receive  treat- 
ment at  VA  facilities.  Ttit  committee 
recognises  that  the  veterans  drug  abuse 
bin  is  not  a  bmeAt  or  reward  for  service. 
Rather  it  is  in  the  general  public  interest 
to  treat  any  ex-servicemen  for  drug  de- 
penden<7< 

We  are  aU  anxious  to  see  the  Admin- 
istration's Special  Ofllce  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  get  off  the  ground,  la  the 
meanwhile,  there  are  ex-servicemen  who 
need  medical  attentl<m  and  HJl.  9265 
will  help  to  provide  that  medical  atten- 
tion and  assistance. 

Mr.  REDD  of  New  Yotic.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  lend  my  strong  support  for  HJl. 
9365,  the  Veterans  Drug  Treatment  Act. 

The  magnitude  of  the  drug  problem 
among  our  veterans,  particularly  those 
returned  from  Vietnam,  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  act  without  delay.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  the  VA  that  50.000  of 
the  Nation's  200.000  drug  addicts  are  vet- 
erans. My  guess  is  that  both  these  figures 
are  underestimated,  and  certainly  they 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  many  thou- 
sands of  servicemen  in  Vietnam  who  are 
addicted  to  drugs  and  who  wiU  soon  be- 
come veterans.  Nevertheless,  it  Lb  clear 
that  the  VA  has  a  major  role  to  play  in 
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the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  In  our 
country. 

The  law  presoitly  bars  many  veterans 
from  receiving  VA  medical  treatment  tor 
narcotics  addlcti(m.  No  veteran  who  has 
been  discharged  under  "dishonorable" 
conditions  is  eligible.  Yet,  in  1970  the 
Army  awarded  a  total  of  2,295  undesir- 
able, bad  condtKt,  and  dishonorable  dis- 
charges for  drug  abuse  offenses  al(me. 
Here  are  nearly  2,300  potential  or  actual 
addicts  disqualified  from  medical  treat- 
ment. Also  disqualified  are  the  many  ad- 
ditional thousands  of  veterans  who  may 
have  been  discharged  imder  dish(morable 
conditl(m8  for  reasons  unrelated  to  drug 
abuse. 

A  second  dlsquallfier  under  present  law 
Is  the  requirements  that  a  disabUity  be 
"service-connected"  in  order  for  the  vet- 
eran to  be  eligible  for  initial  outpatient 
medical  care.  Drug  addiction  is  invari- 
ably not  service-connected  as  that  term 
is  defined  by  statute.  Thus  even  thou- 
sands of  honorably  discharged  veterans 
who  become  addicted  to  drugs  are  largely 
unable  to  receive  the  necessary  treat- 
mmt. 

Such  a  policy  makes  no  sense  at  a 
time  when  drug  addiction  is  a  pervasive 
and  destructive  illness  in  our  society.  "R) 
deny  a  person  access  to  medical  treat- 
ment— treatment  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  individual  but  also  very  much  so  to 
the  conmiunity— Is  self-defeating  and 
unenlightened. 

The  bill  before  us  removes  these  legal 
barriers  and  permits  all  addicted  veter- 
ans to  be  treated  by  the  VA,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  their  discharge  or 
the  origin  of  their  addiction.  This  is  a 
major  step  forward,  and  one,  inci- 
dentally, which  I  have  been  urging  for 
some  time. 

Chairman  Tkaotte  and  the  committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  taking  this 
prompt  and  meaningful  action  to  meet 
the  drug  addiction  problem  among  our 
veterans,  and  I  wholeheartedly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  HJl.  9265. 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Veterans  Drug  Treatment 
Act.  There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  legislation  is  greatly  needed.  It 
comes  not  a  moment  t(X)  scxm. 

OiBcial  military  sources  put  the  rate 
of  heroin  addiction  at  about  14  percent 
of  our  servicemen  now  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Tills  amounts  to  about  33,000  men. 
Dr.  Jaffe.  President  Nixon's  special  ad- 
viser on  drug  abuse,  recently  returned 
from  a  S-day  tour  of  military  drug  treat- 
ment centers  in  South  Vietnam  and  de- 
scribes this  figure  as  the  "upper  limit." 
The  heroin  detection  tests  made  on 
homeward-boimd  American  soldiers  re- 
veal about  a  5-percent  rate  of  drug  ad- 
diction. However,  since  a  positive  test 
means  that  a  soldier  has  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam up  to  30  days  longer  for  treatment, 
OX'S  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
avoid  detection.  Some  drink  beer  to  dilute 
the  urine,  some  strap  a  bag  of  another's 
urine  to  their  side,  some  detoxify  ahead 
of  time  and  some  simply  pay  off  people 
Regardless  of  the  methods  used,  it  is 
evident  that  at  least  some  addicted  sol- 
diers are  getting  by  undetected.  Thus,  the 
5-percent  rate  is  probably  low.  But 
whether  the  rate  is  5  percent  or  14  per- 


cent, the  point  Is  VbtX  the  large  number 
of  returning  addicted  OT»  makes  tt  more 
Ukdy  than  evor  before  that  when  a  moth- 
er's son  returns  home  she  gets  not  a  hero 
but  an  addict.  And  so<de^  gets  not  a  po- 
tentially productive  citizen  but  a  poten- 
tially destructive  criminal.  Hius,  the  blU 
is  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Briefly,  the  bill  wiU  do  three  things.  It 
will  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  furnish  medical  care  and 
treatment  to  any  ex-servio«nen  who  has 
a  drug  dependency  condition  while  in 
service.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  na- 
ture of  his  discharge  or  release  is.  Under 
current  policy,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  treat  ex-servicemen 
with  dishonorable  discharges  and  re- 
quires an  administrative  procedure  with 
a  favorable  decision  to  treat  bad  conduct 
or  imdersirable  discharged  veterans.  This 
has  (»used  a  ridiculous  problem  because 
the  military  in  the  past  has  given  most 
drug  dependent  soldiers  di^onorable  or 
bad  conduct  discharges  in  effect  render- 
ing them  ineligible  for  VA  treatment.  The 
addict  was  literally  thrown  out  on  so- 
ciety to  be  dealt  with  at  the  limited  drug 
addiction  treatment  centers  operated  by 
the  public  and  private  sector.  Under  this 
biU  though,  regardless  of  the  discharge 
a  veteran  gets  from  the  military,  he  re- 
mains eligible  for  VA.  The  treatment 
furnished  would  not  include  monetary 
benefits  but  would  include  comprehoi- 
sive  inpatient  and  outpatient  care,  treat- 
ment, and  r^iabilitati(m  and  anything 
else  deemed  necessary  to  treat  the  ex- 
servicemen  for  his  condition.  The  bin  win 
also  leave  the  discharge  policies  of  the 
armed  forces  intact  instead  of  carving 
out  certain  exceptions. 

Second,  the  bill  wiU  establish  a  simple 
procedure  for  the  VA  to  cooperate  with 
the  Armed  Forces  in  treating  servicemen 
still  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  a 
drug  problem.  Any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  drug  dependent  may  be 
transferred  by  the  military  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital for  treatment.  The  servicemen  will 
then  be  returned  to  the  military  when  his 
addiction  condition  is  stabilised,  when  he 
refuses  to  c(x>perate.  or  when  treatment 
will  be  of  no  further  benefit.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  VA  has  the 
capability  to  handle  this  load.  The  VA  is 
the  largest  medical  system  in  the  coun- 
try. It  has  hospitals  all  over  the  Nation, 
a  staff  of  5,000  doctors,  and  receives  in- 
terns from  most  of  the  Nation's  medical 
schools.  The  big  problem  will  not  be  with 
space  but  with  staff.  I  am  confident  that 
the  VA  will  move  quickly  to  meet  this 
problem. 

Third,  the  bm  wm  authorize  the  VA  to 
treat  any  ex-serviceman  who  has  been 
committed  by  Federal  courts  for  drug  de- 
pendency. This  means  that  any  Federal 
district  coxurt  can  place  any  veteran  who 
has  committed  a  crime — other  than  a 
crime  of  violence — in  the  custody  of  the 
VA  for  examination  to  determine 
whether  he  is  an  addict  and  can  dvffly 
commit  him  there  if  the  court  determines 
that  he  is.  He  will  then  remain  in  the  VA 
for  treatment  up  to  36  months  and  may 
not  voluntarily  withdraw,  llw  bill  also 
allows  the  ex-serviceman  himsdf  to 
voluntarily  file  a  petition  with  the  UJ8. 
attorney  for  the  district  to  accept  treat- 


ment for  his  addiction  at  the  VA  whoi 
he  is  charged  with  a  oime. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  is  not  a  panacea. 
RMutbilitation  cannot  be  an  absolute 
success  with  one  stroke  Ol  the  pen.  One 
of  the  biggest  concerns  Is  VbaX  if  we  do 
not  make  the  treatment  desirable,  then 
rehabilitati(m  simply  wiU  not  work.  A 
sec«id  prcA>lem  is  that  the  addicted  vet- 
eran needs  more  than  Just  treatment.  H^ 
needs  positive  reinforcement.  He  needs 
a  Job  or  something  that  will  make  him 
feel  worthwhile.  As  (rf  yet,  no  (me  has 
come  up  with  a  viable  program  that  has 
a  definite  future. 

Currently,  ttie  VA  has  operating  19 
treatment  centers  using  different  mo- 
dalities in  an  attempt  to  ccxne  up  with 
a  program  that  has  a  future,  lliey  are 
gearing  up  so  that  ttie  total  number  of 
centers  is  expected  to  reach  32  by  Octo- 
ber. The  key  question  facing  tbeae  VA 
centers  is  whether  OI  addicts  differ  from 
street  addicts  here  in  the  United  States. 
Generally  they  have  had  the  habit  f or 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  Usually  their 
habit  was  begun  because  tbey  were  un- 
der a  more  severe  stress  in  Vietnam  tMn 
street  addicts  are  here.  This  leads  one  to 
believe  that  at  least  e/aoM  may  have  psy- 
chological strengths  that  ordinary  street 
addicts  la(dc.  Since  our  experience  in  drug 
rehabilitation  thus  far  has  been  «^tio«^l. 
then  if  some  ol  these  propositions  are 
true,  perhaps  the  VA  wiU  find  some 
measure  of  suc(;ess  in  rehaltilitating  our 
veterans.  At  any  rate,  the  biU  we  have 
before  us  today  will  provide  some  legis- 
lative help.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
most  important  measure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl. 
9265,  a  bin  to  authorize  a  dnig  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminlstrati(Hi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  not  unmAfh^pg  ^jj^t 
is  easily  fought;  nor  is  it  easy  to  walk 
away  from  war  and  return  to  normalcy. 
Many  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  face  unonployment,  to  face 
the  alienation  of  their  friends,  and  to 
fa(»  anything  but  a  hero's  welcome. 
Many  return  with  a  drug  problem. 

We  have  heard  the  testimony  that 
drug  abuse  among  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  is  unusually  high.  We  have 
heard  the  testim(my  that  GI's  with  a' 
drug  problem  are  receiving  dishonorable 
discharges  and,  thus,  may  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  treatment  in  VA  ho^tals.  In 
some  instances,  we  have  read  that  the  ex- 
serviceman,  who  must  sui>port  a  $100-a- 
day  habit,  has  turned  to  crime  to  feed 
his  ad(lieti(m  to  drugs. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
found  that  there  is  an  erroneous  idea 
that  VA  treatment  for  drug  addiction  is 
a  benefit  or  a  reward  for  service.  And. 
as  the  oonunittee  has  stated  in  its  re- 
port, "Obviously,  it  is  not." 

Instead,  a  drug  program  as  a  part  of 
veterans'  benefits  is  "in  the  general  pub- 
Uc  interest,  and  m  an  effort  to  protect 
society  from  crime  and  abuse  by  dnw 
users."  J 

H  Jl.  9265  is  not  a  biU  to  set  a  prwiedeijL 
for  extending  to  the  beneflcAatlas  to^ 
vQlved.  any  other  existing  vatoaas' bene- 
fit which  Is  provided  for  honorably  dls- 
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cbarged  veterasa.  Nor  does  thii  biM  dis- 
rupt the  diachufe  poUeles  at  the  aoaed 
aerrlofli^ 

ThJs  meuure  authorlTiw  the  Admin- 
istrator ol  the  VdeiBiM'  AAuiBirtimtiati 
to  funiiA  aaedlMl  care  aad  tieatinait 
to  an  cx-MTVioeaMi  whoM  rttaaWMty  is 
caused  by  dn«  dependoicy.  TfuM,  a  vet- 
eran who  served  disMngidshwily  bat  f^ 
imder  the  tnflnence  of  dnics  and  received 
a  dishonoralaie  discharge,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  VA  hoopltal  for  treatment. 

In  addition.  HA.  9a«S  aDovs  ttw  Ad- 
ministnitar  to  reeetve  active  duty  meoi- 
bers  of  the  armed  servloei.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tnatinc  such  Indtvldaals  for  drug 
dependency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  adBlratian  for  ChairsMn  Tbscve 
and  his  eomnifttee  en  the  way  they  dis- 
charge their  duties,  and  I  want  to  takfe 
this  opportunity  to  oommetid  them  for 
brmging  Uiis  problem  so  promptly  to  the 
att«Btiop  of  the  Congress. 

We  anut  make  every  effort  to  promote 
the  Ifatian's  health  and  welfare  and  I 
feel  ttiat  one  of  oar  first  steps  shoold  be 
In  treating  and  rehabilitating  the  vet- 
eran. 

Ur.  MONAOAN.  Ux.  Speaker,  al- 
tlioagh  I  have  some  serious  reservations 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
istratian  hospital  system  to  cope  with 
drug  addiction  in  the  military,  becaose  of 
the  urgency  of  the  sltaation  I  shall  vote 
to  suspend  Vt»  roles  and  pass  the  bin. 

In  ttiis  session  of  Congress  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  8318,  the  Armed  Forces  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971,  and  my  bill 
currently  has  orer  50  co^jonsors.  My  bUl, 
unlike  the  bill  nnder  consideration, 
tocuses  on  the  problem  of  drag  addiction 
among  active  members  of  the  military 
and  sets  forth  a  program  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  for  the  addicts  irtille 
they  are  in  the  service.  A  key  feature  of 
my  bm  prohibits  the  discharge  of  any 
member  of  an  armed  service  who  Is  de- 
termined to  be  addicted  to  narcotics 
tDxta  he  is  found  to  be  free  from  habitual 
dependence  on  drugs.  My  bill  proposes  to 
treat  servicemen-addicts  in  comprehen- 
ttn  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams estabUAed  in  each  of  the  armed 
services  because  existing  drug  treatment 
programs  in  Oie  VA  axMl  in  the  public 
sector  are  simply  not  prepared  to  care 
for  the  tremendoiK  number  of  adcUcts 
wtao,  it  is  estimated.  wHl  be  returning 
from  l^etnam.  Tor  example,  wfaHe  the 
number  of  addicts  is  Judged  by  some  au- 
thorities to  be  from  35,000  to  50.000,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  me  Dr.  Msirc  Musser, 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  said  that  the  VA  hopes  to 
be  able  to  treat  a  total  of  6.000  drug  ad- 
diets  annaally  within  the  next  2  years. 
Clearly,  the  projected  treatment  facul- 
ties are  going  to  be  tnadetpiate  to  deal 
with  the  military  drug  addiction  problem 
on  the  basis  of  earrent  estimates. 

In  Bght  of  the  provisians  of  this  bffl 
wliich  wfll:  allow  ad<Bcts  who  are  active 
members  of  the  Anned  Faroes  to  be 
treated  in  VA  faciUUes:  permit  civil 
eommttment  at  ex-«ervloemen  by  the 
Federal  eoHrts  to  VA  faciittles:  and  an- 
thorlae  VA  treatment  of  any  ex-aerrtee- 
man.  witlxmt  regard  to  the  type  of  dis- 


chazsB  reoeivad  by  hla.  the  ooncluslon 
that  the  projeetod  annual  capaoitar  for 
VA  drag  trsataaent  is  iinnislittir.  is  in- 


I  sMNild  prater.  oC  course;  that  my  bill, 
the  Aimed  PVirees  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Act  of  \sni,  be  enacted  into  law.  and  that 
drug  addiction  in  the  Azmed  Foroes  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  Armed  Farces.  I 
noted  with  great  interest  that  Mr.  Don- 
ald K  Johnson,  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  AdministratioD,  oppOfBeA  en- 
actment of  the  bin  under  consideration 
in  favor  ol  the  drug  treatment  legisla- 
Uon  proposed  by  the  President  that 
parallels  my  own  suggestions  in  several 
respects,  including  my  proposal  to  detain 
identified  addicts  in  the  military  until 
they  are  cured.  However,  this  legislation 
win  provide  for  some  expansion  of  the 
VA  (hoig  treatment  facilities,  and  in  view 
of  the  serious  drug  addiction  problem.  I 
believe  that  all  proposals  db«cted  to- 
ward providing  a  solution  should  and 
must  be  supported. 

I  will  also  continue  to  work  for  enact- 
ment of  my  jn-oposal  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill,  B.B..  8265.  to  author- 
ize a  treatment  and  rehabOitaticm  pro- 
gram in  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals for  servicemen  and  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  drug  abuse  or  drug  depaadency. 

As  a  relatively  new  member  of  tiie  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  help  in  the  devd<«)ment  of  this 
Un  after  lengthy  hearings  and  to  be 
listed  as  a  sponsor  on  the  biU  being  ctm- 
sidered  today. 

Drug  abuse  and  addiction  among  GTs 
is  a  most  serious  problem  and  this  bill 
provides  the  means  for  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  social  scoiu^e  of  narcotics,  espe- 
cially among  servicemen  and  vetenns. 

There  are  several  important  iKdnts  in 
this  legislation: 

The  VA  drug  abuse  and  addiction 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
woi^  be  eiZectivdbr  coordinated  with 
programs  in  the  military  and  the  tn^anR 
would  be  created  for  any  needed  expan- 
sion in  the  program. 

The  approach  is  one  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  and  not  one  of  criminal 
punishment  This  is  the  responsible  way 
to  treat  those  men  who.  having  been  in 
the  service  of  tbdr  country,  deserve  our 
special  attention  and  assistance  in  re- 
turning to  useful  roles  in  societjr. 

Consistent  with  this  attitude  the  pro- 
gram would  be  open  not  only  to  veterans 
normally  eligihle  for  VA  progiauis  but 
also  to  men  still  in  the  service  and  men 
who  received  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges. This  last  point  clears  i4>  an  im- 
portant problem  i>ecauae  heretofore  a 
drug  user  in  ttie  military  iTmnArfin^y 
received  a  less  than  honorable  discharge 
which  meant  he  was  denied  access  to 
military  rehabilitation  and  also,  because 
of  the  nature  of  his  disdiarge,  to  rehabil- 
ttatim  thnwtth  tiie  VA. 

This  bUl  would  enable  UJB.  courts  to 
oommlt  ex-«erviceaen  to  the  rdiaU- 
itotion  vnder  civil  proceduies  which 
would  insure  their  treatment  bat  prevent 
the  prailf  eratien  of  criminal  reconb 
which  woold  linger  with  these  naen. 

The  entire  thrust  ci  this  Ull  is  to  re- 


habilitate QiV%  and  veterans  who  have 
a  drug  problem  in  the  most  humane  and 
effective  manner  so  as  to  place  them  bac'k 
in  the  mainstream  of  society  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  a  oocipassionate  program 
which  recognizes  the  medical  problem 
these  men  have  as  well  as  their  Justifi- 
able plea  for  help,  lliese  men  who  have 
helped  our  Nation  by  serving  in  tlie 
Armed  Forces  cry  out  for  oar  help  in 
breaking  terrible  drug  habits.  We  cannot 
ignore  their  cries  and  this  bill  gives  us 
the  means  of  answering. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  it  is 
with  great  enthnsiaam  that  I  offer  my 
support  for  tills  critical  legislation.  In  ttie 
past  months  I  have  viewed  with  in- 
creasing alarm  reports  of  hard-core  drug 
use  by  our  military  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.  While  exact  figures  are  impossible 
to  calculate,  estimates  have  been  made 
that  from  10  to  25  percent  of  ofor  •■witetM 
men  in  Vietnam  use  hntiin.  This  bill  sets 
up  an  orderly  metiiod  for  the  treatment 
of  the  thousands  of  senricauen  and  vet- 
erans who  have  become  addicted  to  hard* 
core  drags. 

The  measiu-e  authorizes  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  sopervise  and  control 
the  relmfaiUtattoi  of  all  addicted  veterans 
and  servicemen.  As  the  largest  medical 
system  in  the  coontry,  it  is  the  most 
logical  Federal  agency  to  conduct  a  mili- 
tary drag  treatment  program.  It  abeady 
has  facilities  spread  throoghoot  the 
coimtry,  staffed  by  professionals  tndiied 
and  experienced  in  drug  treatment. 
WUlioat  the  strong  and  coordinated  or- 
ganisation an  agency  such  as  the  VA  can 
provide,  the  treatment  of  large  nnmbers 
of  servicemen  will  more  than  likely  prove 
impossible. 

It  shoold  be  noted  that  the  biU  specifies 
that  aU  veterans  will  be  eligible  for  treat- 
ment regardless  oftte  nature  of  thtir  dis- 
charge from  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the 
present  time,  those  dtahonorably  dis- 
charged for  drag  usage  are  ineligible  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
a  senseleas  ruling  when  one  reoognlses 
that  drag  addtedon  is  a  medical  problem 
reqoiiing  medk»l  treatment. 

Of  eourse.  it  is  in  the  best  taiteiests  of 
the  general  puUlc  that  we  treat  all  serv- 
icemen who  need  drag  related  hdp,  for 
it  is  the  oonanunlty  at  large  which  all 
too  often  solfezs  as  much  as  the  addict. 
Retuniing  to  the  Dnited  States,  veterans 
wlm  have  l)ecQoie  i^^trtfd  find  that 
heroin  is  exceedingly  more  expensive 
than  it  was  in  Vietnam.  Tlieir  natural 
inclination  is  to  turn  to  crime  to  pay  for 
thebr  haUt.  In  this  Ught,  then,  funds 
spent  on  drug  treatment  are  well  worth 
the  cost — both  for  the  addict  and  his 
society. 

Fbially.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  this  leglBlatioBi— by  praviding  ade- 
quate drug  treatment  facilities  for  men 
presently  in  the  Aimed  Forces — will  en- 
comage  those  who  are  now  addicted  to 
▼ohmtaiily  come  forth  for  treatmoit. 
One  must  winder  how  many  men  there 
an  who  dcfverately  need  h^  bat  out  of 
fear  of  reprisals  or  lack  of  facilities  never 
ask  oar  asBiatanee.  At  the  same  time,  we 
m«8t  wonder  to  irtiat  degree  these  hidden 
addicts  affect  the  eHeieney  of  oor  armed 
aeivioea. 

By  any  yardstick,  therefore.  It  Is  to 
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our  advantage  to  aptaa.  chaimels  throufl^ 
which  these  men  can  kick  their  habits. 
Ttiis  bill  provides  those  chann^  to 
any  and  all  Armed  Forces  perstxmel  who 
have  need  of  than. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  9265.  We  are  all  only  too 
well  aware  of  the  drug  addiction  problem 
as  it  exists  in  this  country  today.  The 
President  has  designated  it  as  a  national 
emergency.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  assures 
every  veteran  the  right  to  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  drug  addiction  regardless  of 
the  type  of  discharge  he  received  from 
the  armed  services. 

This  Is  not  to  be  construed  in  any  way 
as  a  reward  for  the  veteran  with  a  dis- 
honorable discharge.  Rather,  it  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  general  public  and 
carries  with  it  no  other  right  to  which 
the  honorably  discharged  veteran  Is 
entitled. 

Active  duty  personnel  also  will  be 
eligible  for  narcotic  addiction  treatment 
under  agreements  with  the  secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  concerned 
where  it  is  deemed  advisable  or  neces- 
sary. This  treatment  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  military  department. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  already 
is  engaged  in  an  expanding  drug  treat- 
ment program.  C<msequently.  this  bill 
merely  will  make  available  treatment  to 
a  larger  segment  of  those  in  need  of  it.  . 

We  are  faced  with  a  problem  so  vast 
and  insidious  that  it  Is  my  opinion  every 
tool  available  which  will  aid  in  overcom- 
ing it  should  be  employed.  A  bad  dis- 
charge is  not  sufficient  reason  for  deny- 
ing drug  addiction  treatment  to  an  ex- 
servic«nan  since  such  action  would  con- 
stitute a  short-sighted  view  in  attempt- 
ing to  overcome  the  emergency. 

I  believe  we  are  fortunate  in  having  as 
a  resource  an  on-going  drug  treatmoit 
program  available  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  believe  it  should  be 
utilised  to  the  maximum  degree.  For  this 
reascm  I  support  the  bill. 

Btr.  PDLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  authorizes 
nearly  90  million  dollars  to  provide  treat- 
tneaat  and  drug  care  services  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Much  u  we  deplore  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  drugs  in  our  society,  the  time  has 
long  passed  when  we  can  treat  the  prob- 
lem with  mere  statements  of  moral  in- 
dignation. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
problem  for  what  it  is  and  provide  facili- 
ties and  programs  for  those  wiro  are 
addicted  as  an  alternative  to  a  possible 
lifetime  of  dependOK^,  social  ostracism 
and  potential  criminal  activities. 

By  so  doing,  we  in  no  way  compromise 
any  moral  reservations  or  arersions 
which  we  may  personally  hold  against 
the  debilitating  misuse  of  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics. 

What  we  are  doing  is  attempting  to 
treat,  through  medical  and  professional 
means,  a  problem  which  has  arisen  in 
spite  of  the  illegalities  of  the  sale  and 
use  of  narcotics  and  tiie  wldeq>read  so- 
cial condemnation  of  such  practices. 

I  am  sponsoring  similar  legislation, 
H.R.  8915,  which  would  establish  drug 


abuse  centred  organisations  within  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  legislation  and  the 
bill  I  am  sponsoring  are  entirely  com- 
patible. 

The  committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  are  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  flOM:  in 
such  a  timely  manner.  It  tias  my  fiill 
support  and  I  respectfidly  lu^  its  pass- 
age.   

Mr.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  establish  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  veterans  not  otherwise  eli- 
gible for  existing  programs. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem and  because  of  the  need  to  marshall 
all  our  resources  to  defeat  this  menace. 
However,  I  do  not  want  my  endorsement 
of  the  bill  to  be  ccmstrued  in  any  way  as 
reducing  the  responsibility  of  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Defense  in  this  area. 

In  my  view,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  prevention,  detectiwi  and  treat- 
ment of  military  drug  abuse  problems 
must  be  placed  squarely  with  the  armed 
services.  Their  burden  must  not  be  re- 
duced in  any  way. 

Diverting  the  true  responsibility  from 
the  armed  services  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  place  an  additional 
workload  on  VA  medical  care  facilities 
that  are  already  heavily  bxirdened.  The 
United  States  cannot  sacrifice  the  cali- 
ber of  care  for  all  veterans  for  the  sake 
of  addicted  OFs  who  can  be  treated  in 
Department  of  Defense  treatment  cen- 
ters. 

We  must  not  take  one  bed  from  a  vet- 
eran to  put  a  drug  addict  in  it.  To  do  so 
when  the  military  could  be  treating  these 
individuals  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
and  could  be  harmful  to  the  VA  hospital 
system. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  expand  the  authority  of  the  armed 
services  to  deal  with  their  drug  abuse 
problem  and  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  military  must  bear  the 
burden  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  persons  who  bec(»ne  dependent  on 
drugs  during  their  service  careers. 

The  legislation  now  before  us,  HJl. 
9265.  should  be  a  complementcuy  meas- 
iffe  to  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
affecting  the  Depcu-tment  of  Defense.  I 
believe  both  proposals  should  be  enacted 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
suiH)ort  HJl.  9265  not  because  it  is  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  ex-servicemen  suffering 
from  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependency  but 
because  it  is  the  only  legislation  at  this 
point  which  sets  out  to  do  sometMog 
about  salvaging  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  drifted  into  dependency  on  drugs. 
The  two  great  problems  related  to  drags 
c(msist  of  first,  somehow  arresting  the 
supply  or  availability  <tf  harmful  drugs, 
and  second,  the  attempt  at  restoration  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  once  fallen 
into  the  use  of  drugs.  HJl.  9265  addresses 
itself  to  ex-servicemen,  in  this  second 
category. 

It  should  be  immediately  noted  that 
the  wording  in  the  preceding  sentence 


did  not  UM  the  word 'Veterans"  althoog}! 
the  titie  of  the  bill  covers  treatment  and 
rehablUtation  by  the  V^erans'  Adminis- 
tration of  servicemen,  Tn^^tuny  those  stUl 
in  the  armed  services;  veterans,  mean- 
ing those  1^0  have  been  the  recipient  of 
an  honorable  discharge;  and  ex-service- 
men, meaning  those  who  have  received 
a  discharge  less  than  honorable. 

Thus,  it  could  be  said  that  for  the 
first  time  by  this  legislation  veterans 
hospitals  are  authorized  to  take  those 
suffering  from  drug  abuse  or  dependency 
even  though  they  may  still  be  in  the 
service,  and  also  for  th*  first  time  may 
accept  those  men  who  are  not  veterans 
in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  hold  an 
honorable  discharge  but  who  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  because  of 
their  addiction  were  not  honorably  dis- 
charged. They  caimot  be  called  veterans 
but  only  ex-servicemen. 

Unless  we  are  all  willing  to  arbitrarily 
conclude  that  an  addict  deserves  no  fu- 
ture because  he  has  succumt}ed  to  drug 
abuse  while  in  the  service,  and  imless  we 
also  conclude  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
take  a  cluuace  to  salvage  these  lives,  then 
the  Congress  will  go  ahead  with  this 
novel  and  innovative  effort  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  syston.  Mind- 
ful of  the  reluctance  by  certain  VA  per- 
sonnel to  accept  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged other  than  honorably,  and 
mindful  of  the  perennial  problems  of 
understafling,  notwithstanding,  HJl. 
9265  is  very  clear  in  ita  declaration  of 
policy,  that  the  admission  of  ex-service- 
men to  VA  hospitals  shall  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  a  precedent  for  the 
beneficiaries  involved  to  receive  any 
other  veterans  benefits  or  programs 
which  are  limited  to  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans. 

The  sole  purpose  of  HJl.  9265  is  an 
effort  to  furnish  medical  care  to  disabled 
ex-servicemen  whose  disability  resulta 
from  drug  abuse.  If  better  legislation 
comes  along  later,  it  win  of  course  re- 
place HJl.  9265.  In  the  interim,  until 
a  decision  is  reached  whether  Depcut- 
ment  of  Defense  will  treat  active-duty 
personnel,  and  whether  Department  of 
Defense  will  have  its  own  rehabilitation 
services  to  include  psychiatric  treatment 
and  counseling,  HJl.  9265  should  be 
passed  into  law. 

As  long  as  the  services  continue  to 
turn  out  into  society  those  drugs-disabled 
persons  who  have  served  but  thus  are 
not  veterans,  I  think  we  should  disregard 
the  reluctance  of  same  VA  hospital  per- 
sonnel to  accept  these  men.  This  should 
be  thef  course  at  least  until  the  office 
created  by  Executive  order  on  June  17 
and  headed  by  Dr.  Jerome  H.  JaCee  as  a 
special  action  office  on  drug  abuse  makes 
its  study  and  reaches  a  clear  decision  as 
to  whether  the  director  of  the  action 
office  decides  to  assign  drug  treatment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  HEW 
under  some  new  civilian  agency,  or  to 
some  other  Federal  officer  or  agency. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  between  50,000 
and  60,000  ex-serviconen,  even  if  they 
are  not  veterans,  desperately  in  need  of 
treatment  whose  lives  may  be  salvaged 
and  who,  except  for  being  weak  instead 
of  strong  while  in  the  service,  would 
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lisTe  been  honorably  dlscharffed  as  vet- 
eraos  rather  than  slioi>l7  as  ex-service- 
men. 

Bepeatlng,  for  the  time  being,  and 
until  lutore  legliflatlnn  can  amend  or 
Improve  dnw  rehahnitatlon  procadtiraB. 
HH.  9265  Is  a  measure  that  wm  hope- 
fully serve  to  restore  the  lives  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  continue  on  as 
drug  dependents  with  an  of  the  losses 
Invcdved  and  entailed  Including  the 
crimes  which  win  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted to  supply  themselves  with  drugs. 

Dir.  TEAOUS  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPKAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  mottoa  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TfeAcvs)  that  the  House  suspenA 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH.  9265.  as 
amended. 

The  qoeetion  was  taken. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grooad  that  a  qimimi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
<mler  that  a  qaonan  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Tlie  aergeant-at-Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent McmberB,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroIL 

The  qoestkn  was  tak«i;  and  thoe 
were — yeas  379,  nays  0,  not  voting  54,  as 
f<dlow8: 

(BoU  ito.  ini 

TKAS— ^TB 


Ab»ltt  _ 

AbflRMtllT 


Ctotcr 

GhM7.  TiK. 

Cederbers 

OeDer 

CtMunberlmln 


Tenik. 
AndrewB,  AI». 


H.Ddc 


ArctMT 
Amada 
SalilCT 
Aapta 


nhUhnlm 
Ctency 
Claik 
Clatiaen, 
OoaH. 
Otewaon,  Dd 
Omit 


FlfUi 
Foley 

TotA,  OenJdB. 

wmumD. 
Fountain 


FraUagkuyaMi 


ndt<».TMin. 


CoUl« 

oooiaam. 

aaillm.Tta. 


OaUllanAkla 
OaytkM 


Olkboas 


Butng 


B<lch«ir 


Betta 
BevlU 


•Bolanrt 


Ocmte  OoodUng 

<taaar 

Daniel,  Va.  an«n,  P». 

DMliii.If.J. 

DaTtaOa. 

Davis,  8.C. 

Davla,  Wla.  Ororer 

Dtfenkaek  OukMr 

DMHla  Oute 

Dant  Hagan 

Dcrvtnakl  Haley 

DvHne  


Icbanl 


Selberling 


Jnhnaniw.  Oalit. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
JaoaaWiC. 

Jonea,THuiL. 
Karth 


ItHiphy.m. 

Myers 

Hatcher 


SIkei 
Slak 


ItlBS 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KlucxynaU 

Koch 

KnykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

lieggett 

Lennon 

LMkt 

Unk 
Uoyd 


Melaen 

mcbols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-KonaU 

OTteUl 

Paasznan 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 


81a«k 

Smith,  CaiU. 

ttHlth,liwra 

Bsydei 

Bpenoe 

l^rlnger 

BtaSord 


Ltijaa 

McClory 

MeCloakey 

McCltire 

MeOoUiater 

McDada 

McDonaM. 


PlcUe 

Pike 

PlnUe 

Poage 

Podell 

PoB 

PoweH 

Pieyu',  H.O. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Aik. 

PudnSkl 

PuroeU 

Qiile 

QulUen 


McPaO 
McKay 

McKeTltt 


Macdonald, 


RandaU 

Bangel 

Rarlck 

Reea 

Beld,  m. 

Bald,  N.T. 

Reuss 


MaUUard 


Btegle 
Boberts 
Sobtnaon,  Va. 


Stanton. 

J.WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  ▼. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Arls. 
Stelger.Wla. 
Stmbfws 
Stakes 
Stratton 
Stubblefidd 
Stuckey 
SulUvan 
Symington 
Taylor 

TMgua.aalU. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Teny 

Thompaon,  Oa. 
nmapaoB,  HJ. 
"nioinaon.  Wis. 
Thane 
UdaU 
UUman 
VanderJagt 
Vanlk 
Veyaey 
▼igottto 
WagBonner 
Waidia 
Wampler 


,OaUf. 
Matbla.Oa. 
Mstannaga 
MasEoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 


Mikva 

MUler.CalU. 
Mmer.  Oblo 
Mma,Ark. 


Rogers 
BoncaUo 
Rooa«y,  H.T. 

Rosenthal 

Bostankowikl 

Boxish 

Boosselot 

Boy 

Boybal 

Bunnals 

«yM» 

St  Oermaln 


Watts 


ICnshall 
HUdien 


Satterfield 
flaylor 


White 

whnrikuTvt 

Whltten 

WIdnaU 

Wiggins 

wntlaiBS 

wasan.Bob 

Wlan 

W<Jg 

Wiigiii 

Wyatt 

Wydlar 

Wylle 

Wyman 


MoltohaD 
Montgctnery 


Schmlta 
SchnaeheM 


Touncna. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zahiocfcl 


Morgan 
Morse 


Boott 
SehelluB 

MATS— 0 
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C4waiids.L*.    'Mayna 

Oanatfier  Mills.  Md. 


Blackhum 
Blanton 


Oofel- 

Banna 


Crane 
Onlrep 


HoUlldd 


da  la 
Dalanay 


^nns 


Oany.  N.T, 


Suaa 
Butehlnacm 


DulAl  MoCuDodx 

BOmondson       McKhmey 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  Ib  favor 
theraof )  the  rules  were  sitqiended  and 
Mam  MU.  as  aaaended.  wa 

Ttm  ClBKk  aiuKMBeed  the 
palfs: 

Mr.  MmoDdaon  with  Mr.  flanrtmsn 

Mr.  HolUMd  with  Mt.  OoMwKtar. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr. 
Mr.  A<lams  with  Mr.  Hanha. 
Ifr.Blanl  wttli  Ut.  Halpana. 
Mr.  atantan  wtCb.  Mr.  Aahhrook. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Tork. 
Mr. 

tlBgi. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


TUoott. 


Culver  with  Mr.  M^Clnaey. 
Danfailsoa  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 
Delaney   with   Mr.   Bobtaon   of   New 

Rooney  ot  Pennsylvania  wltli  Mr.  Haa- 

Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Blaeklrani, 
Hanna  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 
Alexander  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Dooohue  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
Dulskl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Obdmo  with  Mr.  Mllto  of  Maryland. 
Hathaway  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loul- 


Mr.  Van  Deeilln  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Hungate. 
Mr.  GtaOlagher  with  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Tatron. 
Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Ilie  result  of  the  vote  was  announcea 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


0£3IERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEACHTE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tA  Tmanknous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legMative  dmrs  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bin  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  abjection,  it  ts 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectian. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCORMACrK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  today  during  roll- 
can  No.  193  on  the  bin  HJl.  9265. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rkcobj}  show 
that  if  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  for  this  bin.  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  personal  ex- 
planation appear  Immediatdy  after  the 
recording  of  that  rcincBn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMIBSKMf  FOR  OOMMTTTTS:  ON 
RULES  TO  rOJB,  CBRTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REE>ORTB 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  may  have  untU  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  prtvikcad  rqwita. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  chjeetlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  firom  Mls- 


niere  was  no  ohjeetiaii. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  NEW  STATE  MED- 
ICAL  aCH<X)I£>,  KSJUfllNO  MEP- 
ICAL  8CRO01S,  AND  OTSER 
HEALTH  SERVICE  iWtfni'UTlONS 

Mr.  TXAOUB  tt.  TtaM.  Mr. 
I  move  to  aoocBd  tlie  nd«  and  i 
JoiDt  iwaluttaB  <a.J.  Bea.  MC) 
ing  title  S8  «<  tte  Oiifted  States  Code  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 


the 
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Affairs  to  provide  certain  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  new  State  medical 
scho(^:  the  Improvement  of  existing 
medical  schools  afWIliated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  and  to  develop 
cooperative  arrangements  between  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  health 
service  institutions,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  develop  and  conduct 
educational  and  training  programs  for 
health  oare  i>ersoimel.  as  amended. 
The  Cnerk  read  as  follows : 

HJ.  BSB.  748 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  national  short- 
age of  physicians  and  allied  health  person- 
nel; 

Whereas  it  Is  now  estimated  that  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  approximately  48,000  doctors 
of  medicine  and  over  250.000  allied  health 
and  other  medical  personnel; 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Adminnlstratlon 
operates  tba  laigeat  medical  care  system  In 
the  imited  States.  If  not  the  world; 

Whareas  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
an  active  and  close  affiliation  with  over  eighty 
medical  schools; 

Whereas  If  the  training  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  physicians,  other  hecUtb  professionals 
amed  health  penonnel,  and  other  health 
peraonnel  U  to  be  acoompUshed.  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  educational  oi4>acttles  of  medi- 
cal and  health  pmfaartons  schools  alBUatad 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  be  ex- 
panded, that  new  medical  and  health  pro- 
fessions schools  affiliated  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  be  established,  and 
that  edueatkm  and  training  opporttmltles 
for  the  training  at  exJUfting  and  future  allied 
health  and  other  health  penonnel  be  ex- 
panded and  Improved: 

Wheraaa  because  of  the  size,  diversity,  aiid 
quality  of  \Xt  miwlical  program,  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Department  of  Mttilrlnft 
and  Surgery  Is  unlqudy  q\iaUfled  to  assist 
In  the  expansion  .nd  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing affiliated  medical  schools  and  other 
health  proCeaslons  schools.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  new  medical  and  health  pntfw- 
sions  schools,  and  In  the  expansloa  and  Im- 
provement of  education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  allied  health  and  other  health 
personnel;  and 

Whereas  It  U  essential  that  an  adequate 
number  of  phyxletans,  health  jm  ifwirm^ if 
•Ulad  health  pereonsti,  and  other  health 
pwnnnsi  be  trntaad  tf  the  Coi^r— s  te  to 
tftechaige  Its  wponsltaUlty  to  provide  the 
best  poMlMa  nedloal  care  for  the  Hattoals 
veterans:  Mow.  tharatore.  be  it 

Jtcsoloetf  by  the  Setute  amd  aouae  of  Rep- 
reaentattBe*  o/  tks  VfMeA  Statea  o/  America 
in  Oongnn  auemoUd,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  ■■  the  "Veterans'  Administration  liedl- 
cal  Seliool  AaelBtaaoeazid  Bealth  Servlee  Fer- 
aoanel  ■doeaSlca  and  Tfcalning  Act  at  ivn." 
tee.  X  (a)  Part  VX  of  tme  SS.  United  StatM 
Ooda.  la  amandad  by  InaartU^  Imatattataly 
after  ebaptar  gx  the  following  new  ohaptav— 

"Ctoaptar  M.— AaaigrAw»»  nr  xstablxbh- 

IWQ  K»W  flTATK  MEDIOAL  80H00LA; 
ORAMTS  TO  A^PHJATKD  MBDICAL 
SCHCKMjB;  ASSISTANCE  TO  HXALTH 
MANPOWKR  TRAININa  IMS'i'llVllUNIl. 

"Sec. 

"5070.  Coordination  with  public  health  pio- 
admin  latratlon. 


"SOBCiHAPTgg  I— PILOT   FBOORAM  VOR 

AflBIBTAlW   or  THB 

OF  mnv  8TATI MKXGAI.  aCHOOIA 
"80m.  DedtaattoBcCi 
"8071.  AnttiartMSiMiaCi 
"S07B.  PUoil 
"5<n4. 


"SUBCaAFTKB  n— MATCHDia  ^aANTS  TO 

AFFILIATKD  MKDICAL  SCHOOU 
"6081.  DedaraUdi  of  puxpoae. 
"6062.  Authcrlaatlon  or  appraprtattons. 
"6083.  Grants. 
"6084.  Payments. 
"5066.  Limltatkms. 

"scbchafter  m—  assistance  to  fttb- 
lio  and  non-pbofit  inbti'iijtions  of 
hiohkb  learning,  hospitaus  and 

OTHgB  HEALTH  SERVICE  INBTM  Vl'lCMre 
A^WLIATKD  with  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINIBTRATION  TO  INCREASE  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECH- 
NICAL ALLIED  HEALTH  SERVICE  PER- 
SONNEL 

"5081.  Dedaratlon  of  purpose. 

"5093.  Definitions. 

"5093.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"6094.  Grants. 

"6096.  Payments. 

"5096.  Limitations. 

"  i  6070.  CoordinaUon  with  public  health  ptx>- 
grams;  administration 

"(a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  to 
the  marlmnm  extent  praetlcaUe,  coordinate 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  f*i»pt^T 
and  the  programs  carried  out  under  aeetion 
309  and  tltlea  vn.  Vin,  and  DC  of  the  Public 
Health  Servloe  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may.  not  enter 
Into  any  agreement  under  aubchapter  I  of 
thla  chapter  or  make  any  grant  or  other  as- 
slstanoe  under  subdiapter  II  or  HI  of  this 
chi^fter  after  December  31,  1978. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations covering  the  terms  and  oondlttoBs 
for  entering  Into  agreements  and  in*fc<r>g 
grants  under  this  chapter. 

"SUBCHAPTER   I — PILOT   FROORAM   FOR 
ASSISTANCE   IN   THE   ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  NEW  STATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
"S  6071.  Declaration  of  purpose 

"Tb*  purpoae  of  thla  subchapter  la  to 
authorbw  tlM  Administrator  to  Implement  a 
pUot  program  under  irtildi  he  may  provide  as- 
star*noe  in  the  eetahUshment  o<  new  State 
medical  echools  If  such  Beho<^  are  located  in 
proximity  to.  and  operated  In  ooi^nnctlon 
with.  Veterans'  Administration  medical  fadU- 
Uea. 

"i  5072.  Authorization  of  appropriatlooa 

"(a)  TiMre  Is  hereby  aathoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propHated  81fi.00O/WO  tor  the  flaeal  year  end- 
ing June  80. 19T3,  and  a  like  sum  for  each  of 
the  atz  soeDeedlng  flacal  years.  Soma  appto- 
pilafead  ptnsoant  to  this  sactloi  shall  be  uaed 
for  making  granta  to  Statas  ptusuant  to  aee- 
tion 5076(a)  (3)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Suma  atyroprlated  pursuant  to  sub- 
aectlon  (a)  of  this  aectloa  shaU  remain  avaU- 
ahle  untU  the  and  of  the  aeoond  flacal  year 
following  the  flacal  year  tor  which  they  are 
appropriated. 
"I  6073.  Pilot  program  aartatanoe 

"(a)  Subject  to  aotaeeeUon  (b)  xO.  this 
section  the  AdaUnlatrator  aiay  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  provide  to  any  State  the 
following  assistanoe  to  enable  such  State 
to  aatabllsh  a  new  medical  acbool: 

"(1)  Hie  laaalng  to  the  State  under  such 
terms  and  oondlttona  aa  the  Administrator 
deems  apiMopriate,  of  such  land,  buildings, 
and  structures  under  the  eontroi  and  Jmti- 
dletloB  oC  the  Vetanna'  AdmlnlatntttoB  as 
may  be  naeeaaary  for  aneh  aehool.  Hm  three- 
yaar  llatftatkin  on  the  teim  of  a  lease  In 
aeetton  60ia(a)  ot  thte  tttte  ahaU  no*  afiply 
with  reapect  to  any  leaae  witeied  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Hm  extensloB.  attantton.  reoaoati- 
Ing.  or  repair  oC  btdMhigs  and  aUwHwea 
nadar  paragraph  (1)  to  the  eatent 
«e  awha  anltahle  fior  ase  as  aaadl- 
cal  aehool  fadlltlsa 


cocvn      t( 


"(S)  TIM  payment  oT  granU  to  reUntourae 
the  SUto  for  the  ooat  or  the  aalaHaa  of  the 
ffteulty  of  such  adiool  during  the  initial 
twrtva-moath  period  ol  oparatloa  ot  the 
aehool  and  the  next  alz  such  twalve-oMnth 
periods,  but  payment  under  thla  paragrafih 
may  not  exceed  an  »"""int  equal  to— 

"(A)  BO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  faculty 
salaries  during  the  first  twelve-month  period 
of  operation, 

"(B)  90  per  centum  of  such  ooat  during 
the  second  such  period. 

"(C)  90  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  third  such  period, 

"(D)  80  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  fourth  such  period. 

"(E)  70  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  fifth  such  period. 

"(F)  60  per  centum  of  such  oaat  during 
the  sixth  s\ich  period,  and 

"(G)  60  per  centum  ot  such  cost  during 
the  seventh  such  period. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  not 
enter  Into  any  agreement  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  be  finds  that — 

"(A)  there  will  be  adequate  State  finan- 
cial support  for  the  proposed  irMMl'^^l  school; 

"(B)  the  overaU  plans  for  the  schocd  meet 
such  profeaalonal  and  other  standarda  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate;   and 

"(C)  the  school  will  '"■'"^'n  such  ar- 
rangements with  the  Vetarana'  Administra- 
tion medical  facility  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated (including  but  not  limited  to  such 
Arrangements  as  may  be  made  under  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  81  at  this  title)  as 
win  be  mutually  beneficial  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  mission  of  the  medical  facility 
and  the  school. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subchapter  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  (in 
addition  to  those  impoaed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section)  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  TTnited  States. 
"!  6074.  UmiUtlons 

"The  Administrator  may  not  use  the  au- 
thority under  this  subchapter  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  more  than  five  new 
medical  schools.  Soeh  schools  sbaU  be  in  geo- 
gn4>hlcally  dl^iersed  States. 
"SUBCHAPraB     n— MATCHINO     GRANTS 

TO  AFFILIATED  MEDICAL  SCHOOUS 
"i  6081.  Declaration  of  purpoae 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to 
authorise  the  Administrator  to  cany  out  a 
program  of  grants,  on  a  matching  basis,  for 
medical  schools  which  have  tT.»iT.t«iny||  ^. 
filiation  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  order  to  aaslst  such  schools  to  improve 
and  enlarge  their  f  adUtiea. 

"i  6063.  AuthorlaaUon  of  appropriations 

"(a)  TiMre  la  hanby  authortaad  to  be 
approfirtated  $15/100,000  tor  the  flaeal  year 
ending  June  SO.  IgTSL  and  a  Dkm  earn  for 
each  of  the  alz  saooeedlng  flsoal  years.  Suma 
apfwaprtated  paranant  to  thla  aacttoa  shall 
be  used  ftir  making  grants  to  oaedleal  aehoQlB 
puzsxnnt  to  this  aubchaptar. 

"(b)  Suma  i4>propriated  puzsaaaS  to  sob- 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  ramaia  avail- 
ahle  until  the  end  of  the  aeoond  flacal  year 
fOUovlng  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 
"f  MM.  OraaU 

"(a)  Aay  madleal  school  whleb  la  aflUlated 
with  the  VMaaBs*  *^tiw«.i»«<ti«a^ffn  aadv  aa 
agnasanrt  anfearsd  tato  ponuaat  to  sobtfiap- 
tor  nr  €<_  chapter  gl  ot  this  tttle  may  apply 

oat  pra^aeto  and  paugiaais  iorlha  Ib- 
M  anfifiwn  at  Ms  faeUiaaB. 
except  taag  «o  fraaS  ataB  hs  aMds  /tar  tk* 
eonatntattam  «/  mmg  IwrfWtag  MMah  wm  ttat 
be  UteateA  tm  lamA  mmMr  the  furt»MeHom  of 
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eoptam  mtih  Informatkm  In  >ueh  dstell  m 
ttaa  Admimstrator  danxw  nscMwry  and  >p- 
proprUta. 

"(b)  An  appUeftttoa  for  »  gnnt  ux>dv  tills 
Motion  may  b*  approwd  by  tli«  Administra- 
tor only  upon  his  dstarmlnatlon  tbat — 

"(1)  ttais  proposed  project  and  programs  for 
which  the  grant  will  ba  mads  win  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  strsngtbenlng  tbs 
msdloal  aduoatlon  program  of  tbs  school  and 
will  rssolt  In  a  substantial  Inoreass  In  the 
number  of  medical  students  attending  such 
school; 

"(3)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  Fed- 
eral funds  made  arallable  under  this  sub- 
chapin  will  be  matched  by  funds  or  other 
resoxiress  sTallable  fxtmi  other  sources, 
whether  public  or  prlrate; 

"(3)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  itrocedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburaement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  snbohi4>ter;  and 

"(4)  the  ^>pUcatlon  provides  for  making 
such  reporta,  In  such  form  and  containing 
snob  Information,  as  the  Admin  intra  tor  may 
laqulre  to  carry  out  bis  functions  under  this 
subtiiaptsr,  and  for  keying  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  neceesary  or  assure  the 
eorreetness  and  Terlficatlon  of  such  reports. 
"I  SOM.  Payments 

'Taymants  pursuant  to  grants  under  this 
subchapter  may  be  made  In  Installments,  and 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments,  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine. 
"1 5085.  LlmttaUons 

"A  grant  to  any  medical  school  under  this 
subchapter  with  respect  to  any  projects  or 
programs  approved  by  the  Administrator 
may  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
of  suoh  projects  and  programs. 

"SOBCHAFTKR  m— ASSISTANCE  TO  PUB- 
LIC AND  NC»n>ROFrr  msTmrnoNs  of 

mPHBt  LKABNIHO.  HOSPITALS  AND 
OTHXR  HEALTH  SKBVICg  INSTTTU- 
TTONS  AFFILIATSD  WITH  THE  VKT- 
EBAW8'  ADMINISTRATION  TO  INCREASE 
THE  PRODTTCnON  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
AMD  TECHNICAL  AT.T.T»r>  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE PERSONNEL 
"I  5001.  Declaration  of  purpoae 

"The  purpose  at  this  subchapter  Is  to  au- 
thorlae  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative arrangements  among  universities, 
ocrtleges,  Jxmlor  colleges,  community  colleges, 
schools  of  allied  health  professions.  State  and 
local  systems  of  education,  hospiUls,  and 
other  nonprofit  health  service  institutions, 
alllllated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  coordinate  and  expand  the  training  of 
professional  and  technical  aUled  health  serv- 
ices personnel;  to  develop  and  evaluate  new 
health  careen;  and  to  Improve  allied  health 
manpower  utilization. 
"i  SOOa.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchaptar,  the 
term  'eligible  institution'  means  any  educa- 
tional facility  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  in- 
stitution, including  universities,  coUagas, 
Junior  coQegas.  community  eoUsgas,  schools 
0<  aUled  health  professions.  State  and  local 
systsus  at  education.  boq>lta)s.  and  other 
nonprofit  health  service  Insutottens  for  the 
training  or  education  of  allied  health  or  other 
personnel  aimiatart  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstrsitlon  for  the  conduct  of  or  the  pro- 
viding of  guldanoe  for  education  and  train- 
ing programs  for  health  manpower. 
"I  6093.  Authorisation  of  spprofwlations 

"(a)  There  is  har«by  authcrlaad  to  tie  ap- 
propriated VAjaOOjOfOO  tot  the  fisad  year  end- 
ing June  30.  197a,  and  #4,000,000  for  each  of 


Hm  atz  annfiaarting  flaoal  years.  Sams  ^ipro- 
prla<sd  pursoaott  to  this  saetltm  shall  ba  used 
for  making  grants  to  adweatlonal  Institu- 
tions. hna|5tals.  or  traUdng  aatabllshmants 
puisoant  to  this  suboliapter. 

"(b)  Bums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shaU  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  seocmd  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
i^prapriated. 
"f  5004.  Grants 

(a)  Any  eligible  Institution  may  apply  to 
ths  Admlniatrstor  for  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
chapter to  assist  such  Institution  to  carry 
out,  throug;h  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  with  which  It  is,  or  will  become 
afllllated  educational  and  clinical  projects 
and  programs,  matching  the  clinical  re- 
quirements of  the  hospital  to  the  allied 
health  training  potential  of  the  eligible  in- 
stitution, for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  such  institution's  capacity  to  train 
health  manpower,  including  physician's  as- 
sistants and  other  new  types  of  health  serv- 
ice personnel.  Any  such  application  shall 
contain  a  plan  to  carry  out  such  projects  and 
programs  and  such  other  information  In  such 
detail  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

"(b)  An  i^plioaUon  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor only  upon  the  AdminlstFator's  deter- 
mination that — 

"(1)  the  prc^oaed  projects  and  programs 
for  which  the  grant  will  be  made  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  improve  the 
education  (including  continuing  education) 
or  training  program  of  the  eligible  Institu- 
tion and  will  result  In  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  number  at  students  trained  at  such 
Institution; 

"(3)  the  H>pllcation  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  prefer  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  tar.  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  subchapter;  and 

"(3)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports,  in  suoh  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
subchapter,  and  for  keeping  suoh  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports, 
"i  6095.  Paymenta 

"Payments  made  pursuant  to  grants  under 
this  subchapter  may  be  made  in  Installments, 
and  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  relm- 
burseuMnt,  with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Administrator  may  determine, 
"i  600S.  Llmltaitlons 

"A  grant  to  any  eligible  institution  under 
this  subchapter  with  req>eet  to  any  projects 
or  programs  approved  by  the  Administrator 
may  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  ot 
such  projects  and  programs." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  VI  at  title  38.  United  States  Code,  ts 
amended  b^  adding 

"83.  Assistance  In  BstablUhlng  Now  Stete 
Me<ncal  schooU;  OrwuU  to  AflUlated 
Medical  Schools;  Assistance  to  Health 
Manpower  Training  Institutions  6070". 

li&medlately  baiow 

"81.  Acquisition  and  Operation  at  Ba^>ltal 
and  Domiciliary  Paellltlas;  Procure- 
ment and  S\q>ply 6001".- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  IkCr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  sec(md. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  ooosldered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 


lAi 


X  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  background  of  this 
pnvosal  can  be  summed  up  best  by  a 
parH>hrasing  of  the  various  whereas 
clauses  which  set  forth  in  cogent  terms 
the  medical  health  problem  facing  the 
Nation  today  and  the  present  and  poten- 
tial role  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  so  uniquely  qualified  to  play  in 
facing  up  to  that  problem. 

The  committee,  accordingly,  finds  that 
first,  there  is  a  great  national  shortage  of 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel; 
second,  it  is  now  estimated  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  approximately  '48,000  doc- 
tors of  medicine  and  over  250,000  allied 
health  and  other  medical  personnel; 
third,  the  Veterans'  Administration  oper- 
ates  the  largest  medical  care  system  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  the  world: 
fourth,  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  an  active  and  close  afflllatiiMi  with 
over  80  medical  schools;  fifth,  if  the 
training  of  sufficient  numbers  of  i^si- 
cians,  other  health  professionals,  allied 
health  personnel,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  educational  capacities  of 
medical  and  health  prcfessions  schools 
afiUiated  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion be  expcmded.  that  new  medical  and 
health  professions  schools  affiliated  with 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  the  training  of  ex- 
isting and  future  allied  health  and  other 
health  personnel  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved; sixth,  because  of  the  size,  diver- 
sity, and  quality  of  its  medical  program, 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  Depart- 
mait  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  assist  In  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  i>»i-<iing  affili- 
ated medical  schools  and  other  health 
professions  schools,  in  the  establishment 
of  new  medical  and  health  professions 
schools,  and  in  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  education  and  training  op- 
portunities for  allied  health  and  other 
health  personnel;  seventh,  it  is  essential 
that  an  adequate  number  of  physicians, 
health  professionals,  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, and  other  health  personnel  be 
trained  if  the  Congress  is  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  to  provide  the  best  possible 
medical  care  for  the  Nation's  vetenms. 

The  resolution  vtoyidies  a  new  cluster 
to  tttie  38.  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Assistance  in  Establishing  New  State 
Medical  Schools:  Qranta  to  Affiliated 
Medical  Schools;  Assistance  to  Health 
Manpower  Training  Institutions."  This 
chapter  is  divided  into  three  subchapters, 
each  of  which  is  designed  to  accomplish 
the  following  purpose: 

Subchapter  I. — This  subchapter  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  pilot  program  for 
assistance  in  the  estaldishment  of  new 
State  medical  scho(^  in  proximity  to. 
and  operated  in  conjunction  with.  VA 
medical  facilities.  The  pilot  program 
would  be  limited  to  not  more  than  five 
new  medical  schools  located  In  geo- 
gn^hically  dispersed  States.  The  assist- 
ance authorized  would  include  (a)  leas- 
ing to  the  State  of  VA  land,  buildings, 
et  cetera;  (b)  remodeling  and  repair  of 
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VA  rtruetures  to  render  them  suitable 
for  necessary  school  facilities;  and  (e) 
grants  (on  a  reducing  scale)  to  reimburse 
the  State  for  faculty  salaries.  Tlie  res- 
olution authorizes  appropriations  (^  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  6  years  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

Subchapter  n. — ^This  subchapter  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  grants,  on  a  matching  basis, 
for  medical  schools  which  have  main- 
tained affiliation  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  assist  such 
schools  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  its  facilities.  In  order  to  control 
the  extent  of  construction  projects  the 
committee  has  specifically  provided  that 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building  which  will  not  be 
located  on  land  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator.  Applications  for 
such  grants  may  be  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator only  upon  his  determination 
that— 

First,  the  proposed  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  which  the  grant  will  be  made 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
Btravthening  the  medical  education 
program  of  the  school  and  will  result  in 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
medical  students  attending  such  school; 
Second,  the  application  contains  or  Is 
supported  by  adequate  assurance  that 
any  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  subchapter  "vlll  be  matched  by  funds 
or  other  resources  available  from  other 
sources,  whether  public  or  private; 

Third,  the  ai>plication  sets  forth  such 
fiscal  control  and  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  pr<^per  dis- 
bursement of,  and  accounting  for.  Fed- 
eral funds  p«dd  under  this  subchapter; 
and 

Fourth,  the  application  provides  for 
making  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
oontalning  such  informaticHi.  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  to  carry  out  hit 
functions  under  this  subchapter,  and  for 
keeping;  such  records  and  for  alTording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Administrator 
may  find  necessary  or  assure  the  ocnrect- 
ness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

The  resolution  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1872 
and  $15  million  for  each  of  the  next  6 
years  for  the  purposes  of  this  stdichapter. 
Subchapter  IIL— The  purpose  of  this 
subchapter  is  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  carry  out  a  program  of  grants, 
on  a  matfJitng  basis,  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  estaUlshment  of  cooperative 
atrancements  among  univeraitics,  col- 
leges. Junior  ooUeges.  community  col- 
leges, schools  of  allied  health  iMxrfessions. 
State  and  local  systems  oi  education, 
hospitals,  and  other  nonpn^t  health 
service  institutions,  affiliated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  coordinate 
and  expand  the  training  at  prof  eesional 
and  technical  allied  health  services  per- 
sonnel; to  develop  and  evaluate  new 
health  careers;  and  to  imivove  allied 
health  manpower  utilization. 

like  grants  contemtdated  by  this  sub- 
chapter are  designed  to  assist  an  in- 
sUtutiim  to  carry  out,  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnistratioa  hospital  with 
which  it  Is.  or  will  become,    afflHat<>d, 


educational  and  clinical  projects  and 
programs,  matching  the  cUnlcal  re<ialre- 
ments  of  the  hospital  to  the  allied  health 
training  potential  of  the  elUdble  institu- 
tion, for  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  such  institution's  cmiaclty  to  train 
health  manpower,  inrinding  physicians' 
assistants  and  other  new  types  of  health 
service  personneL 

Applications  for  such  grants  may  be 
approved  by  the  Administrator  only  upon 
his  determination  that — 

First,  the  proposed  projects  and  pro- 
grams f(M-  which  the  grant  will  be  made 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
improving  the  education  (including  con- 
tinuing education)  or  training  program 
of  the  eligible  institution  and  will  result 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  trained  at  such  institution; 
Second,  the  application  sets  forth  such 
fliscal  control  and  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for. 
Federal  funds  paid  under  this  subchap- 
ter; and 

lUrd,  the  ^jplication  provides  for 
making  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  subchapter,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Administrator 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  r^x>rts. 

Payments  made  pursuant  to  grants 
imder  this  subchapter  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursonent,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Administrator 
may  determine. 

Appropriations  authorized  for  grants 
under  this  subchapter  would  be  in  the 
amount  of  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1S72 
and  $4  million  for  each  of  the  6  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  mhwyw^  to  the 
gentlenan  from  Virginfaa  (Mr.  Sattxe- 
nxLD),  chairman  at  the  subcommittee 
that  handled  the  bm. 

Mr.  8A'i*il£KFIELJ3.  Mr.  fffreaker. 
House  Joint  Resolution  748  represents  a 
forward-looking  effort  to  utilize  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  role  which  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  so  uniquely  qual- 
ified to  play  in  facing  up  to  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  great  national  shortage  of 
medical  and  allied  health  personnel. 

Brlefiy,  this  bill  contemplates  certain 
Federal  assistance  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  State  and  nonprofit 
private  medical  facilities  in  three  areas. 
First,  the  bill  would  provide  a  jnlot 
program  tar  asristanee  in  the  establish- 
ment <a  new  medical  schools  located  in 
dose  proximity  to  and  operated  in  con- 
junction with  tile  VA  medical  ftwrnitifis 
This  pilot  program  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  five  new  medieal  scbools 
located  in  geogrv>hically  dispersed 
States. 

It  would  auth<»ize  the  VA  Administra- 
tor to  lease  VA  facilities  for  school  pur- 
poses, to  imi»t>ve  and  remodel  and  re- 
pair VA  facilities  for  school  purposes,  and 
would  authorize  grants  to  help  defray 
the  initial  cost  oi  faculties  tat  these  new 
schools,  starting  at  90  percent  during  the 
first  3  years  and  declining  over  the  re- 


malninfiT  4  imtil  the  last  year,  when  ft 
would  be  50  percent  of  the  total  faculty 
cost. 

Second,  the  bin  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants  on  a  matching  basis,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent,  for  existing  medical 
schools  Ktiich  have  maintained  aflUlation 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
order  to  assist  those  schools  in  carrying 
out  projects  and  programs  for  the  im- 
provement and  enlargement  of  their  fa- 
cilities. 

Their  primary  objective  is  to  strength- 
en the  medical  education  program  and 
to  Increase  the  number  of  studenta  en- 
rolled therein. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  facility  on  land  not 
owned  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
"nilrd,  the  bin  would  authorise  the 
administrator  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants  on  a  matching  basis,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent,  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  establishment  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  universities,  colleges. 
Junior  colleges,  rr>i«Tniinity  ccdleges, 
schools  of  allied  health  professions,  and 
ot^r  health  services  affiliated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  coonfinate 
and  expand  the  training  of  professional 
and  t^y-hntral  allied  health  services  per- 
sonnd.  and  to  increase  the  numbtf  of 
students  enrolled  in  those  facilities. 

In  view  of  the  pilot  nature  of  this  bill, 
in  relation  to  ea(^  of  these  proposals, 
the  committee  has  felt  it  wise  to  limit 
the  authorisaticm  for  appropriations  to 
a  total  of  $33  million  for  the  first  year 
and  $34  million  for  each  succeeding  6 
years. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  worttiwhile  bill 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  will  the 
goitieman  yidd? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  May  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  for  what  seems  likdy  a  highly 
intelligent  and  worthwhile  bilL  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague,  in  view  of  the 
existing  shortage  of  health  personnel  ary^ 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment abroad  has  used  cxtenslTely 
paraprofeesiaiial  persoond  and  has 
trained  many  t>M>ii«an4g  of  m<Milcal 
oorpemen  who  have  performed  magnifi- 
cently not  <»ily  in  various  health  sta- 
tions but  on  the  field  of  battle  and  have 
proved  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  they  have  a  majw  contribution  to 
make  in  the  delivu7  of  the  health  sov- 
ices,  would  it  be  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  in  passing  this  bill  to  see  tbat 
the  medical  schools  create  medical  roles 
tost  the  kind  of  paraprofessional  medical 
personnel  who  have  performed  so  mag- 
nificently in  the  Defense, Department 
overseas,  and  would  it  be  our  <nt4Tition 
that  the  medical  schools  not  only  train 
the  paraprofessional  personnel  but  also 
to  tiain  professional  personnd  in  how  to 
work  closely  with  and  supervise  the  para- 
professional personnel? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  this  is 
precisely  what  the  bill  contemplates.  The 
second  subchapter  of  the  bill  deals  with 
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the  medieal  prof esalanals  and  embrac— 
the  idea  that  they  would  leam  to  woik 
with  new  aUled  health  professions  as  the 
latter  are  dertfoped. 

I  mlcht  vAnX  out  to  the  gentleman  also 
that  a  third  portion  of  the  bill  deals  with 
paramedics  and  others  In  the  allied 
health  professions,  and  I  mlg^t  add  at 
this  point  that  there  Is  a  program  of 
physicians'  assistants  now  underway  In 
theVA. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
.  that.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
the  committee  on  what  I  think  is  a  most 
significant  and  thoughtful  advance  In 
the  rationalization  of  our  health  delivery 
services.  New  York  State  is  the  first  and. 
at  this  time,  the  only  State  that  has  U- 
censed  the  doctors' ,  assistant,  the  new 
medical  role  of  doctors'  assistant.  It  was 
precisely  for  this  piirpose  of  accommo- 
dating some  of  the  enormoiisly  talented 
people  who  have  cc»ne  out  of  the  Defense 
DQMurtment  and  who  have  been  very  wdl 
trained  In  medical  and  health  services 
as  assistants  to  professionals  that  New 
York  State  did  this.  Would  It  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  in  these  new 
medical  schools,  would  wcrk  closely  with 
and  encourage  the  States  to  provide  new 
UccDslng  procedures  so  that  returning 
veterans  who  have  been  so  weU  trained 
in  our  medical  forces  would  find  that 
they  could  continue  their  professions, 
perhaps  with  some  additional  training, 
in  the  various  States  where  right  now 
they  find  it  dUScult  If  not  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  enormously  us^ul  skills 
that  they  have  devtioped  In  the  mili- 
tary?        

Mr.  SATTEIRPIELD.  While  there  is  no 
specific  langiiage  In  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  licensing  provisions  oi  any  State,  I 
tt  think  It  goes  without  saying  that  If  new 
types  of  medlcfQ  personnel  are  to  oe 
trained  and  developed  In  VA  facilities, 
that  would  be  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  It  might  encourage  new  licens- 
ing procedufesln  many  States. 

BIr.  SCHEDER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  RCHjERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  since  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  him  before  the  debate  here,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  overlapping  or  the 
possible  overlapping  Jurisdiction  of  this 
bill  with  the  bill  we  have  just  passed 
and  the  Senate  has  already  passed  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  new  med- 
ical colleges  and  medical  manpower 
facilities,  a  1^  in  the  amoimt  of  $2.7 
billion.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
bill  will  restrict  the  new  medical  colleges 
to  five.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  8ATTERPIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  "Riey  would  be  built  or 
have  to  be  built  on  VA  property  or  In  a 
VA  facility.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  would  say  to 
the  goitleman.  this  does  not  contemplate 
any  particular  school  building.  It  does 
authorize  the  VA  Administrator  to  make 
available  cortaln  space  in  VA  facilities 
for  <"il^*Mny  a  State  medical  school. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
oemed,  although  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee If  we  can  get  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  tremendous  over- 
lapping and  duplicating  of  effort  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  it,  because 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  filed  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  bill,  as  weU  as 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Bxidget. 
I  think  if  we  have  it  clear  that  It  is  to 
be  directly  on  VA  property — as  I  under- 
stand it,  at  Shreveport  they  modified  the 
VA  building  and  built  a  school  there — I 
could  see  some  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  this,  but  I  think  this  ought  to  be  made 
fairly  clear  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentlonan  that  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  makes  quite  clear  that 
the  VA  Admfailstrator  tmd  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  must  coordinate  these  programs, 
with  titles  vn,  Vin.  and  IX  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  which  are  basi- 
cally the  provisions  concerning  the  gen- 
tleman. I  can  understand  why  they  would 
bother  the  gentlonan,  because  at  first 
they  bothered  me.  I  would  point  out  how- 
ever, that  this  Is  a  pflot  program  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  and  that  there  are  only 
very  modest  amounts  available.  XTnder 
Its  new  medical  scho(ds  provision,  there 
is  only  $15  million  avallaUe  each  year. 
J,ihink  from  that  standpoint  alone  one 
odltld  see  this  would  not  be  in  competl- 
tityk  with  the  oomprehensive  manpower 
bid  the  gentleman  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  If  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  in  the  administration  of  that 
bill  has  the  right  to  see  that  there  is  no 
conflict,  if  it  Is  clear  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  in  administering  those  portions 
of  the  bill  can  see  that  there  is  no  con- 
filet,  then  I  would  be  less  concerned 
about  the  overlapping.  Is  that  my  imder- 
standing? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  the  Health  Man- 
irawer  Act,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would 
have  certtdn  authority  delivered  to  him 
imder  that  act,  and  this  bill  would  In  no 
way  take  that  authority  from  him.  This 
would  be  an  additional  input  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  standpoint 
that  might  very  well  complement  efforts 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  HEW.  or  in  the  alter- 
native that  would  make  available  addi- 
tional medical  schools  which  in  this  time 
of  shortage  we  all  recognize,  no  one  can 
seriously  object  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Is  there  any  provision 
for  any  accreditation  to  make  sure  these 
schools  meet  certain  standards?  I  did 
not  see  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  language  in  the  bill 
which  makes  it  clear  that  this  bill  con- 
templates medical  schools  that  are  fi- 
nanced and  supported  by  the  States.  One 
of  the  criteria  that  must  be  met  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  VA  Administrator  is 
that  there  are  sufficient  fimds  from  the 
State  to  support  the  medical  school  in 
question.  I  woiild  assume  that  would  not 
be  forthcoming  unless  accreditation  was 
required. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Is  there  a  limitation  cm 
the  sunount  of  money  that  could  go  to 
any  one  school? 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  This  Is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  VA  Administrator 
In  connection  with  each  individual 
project. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentlenuui 
for  yielding.  I  do  have  concern  about 
this,  becaiise  I  lave  some  fear  we  are 
duplicating  existing  authority.  However, 
with  the  assursoices  of  the  gentleman 
that  the  Administrator  will  work  closely 
with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  not 
duplicate  what  is  being  done  there,  I  will 
not  further  my  opposition. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  think  I  can  say 
that  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee. 
This  \^  the  reason  the  coordination 
provision  was  written  Into  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frtwa  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
raises  which  perhaps  needs  a  little  clari- 
fication is  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  committee  nor  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  new  medical  schools  be 
buUt  in  a  permanent  way  on  prcvertles 
owned  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  only  intended  at  the  outset  that 
we  add  needed  inuTetus  to  the  creation 
of  new  medical  schools  to  provide  more 
trained  doctors  by  allowing  them  in  the 
interim,  wtiWe  the  schools  are  being 
established  by  the  State,  eventually  to 
be  supported  by  the  State,  to  utilize  to 
the  maximum  existing  VA  facilities. 

The  restriction  written  into  the  bUl 
limits  grants  only  to  those  interim  build- 
ings which  will  be  in  the  interim  used 
and  must  be  biillt  on  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration property. 

I  ml^t  say  that  the  dem(»stration 
project  which  was  made  in  order  and 
has  allowed  the  pilot  project  to  be  pro- 
posed is  being  conducted  In  my  con- 
gressional district  at  the  Shreveport, 
La.,  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital.  I 
can  tell  Members  from  experience,  that 
school  having  been  operated  for  2  years, 
this  program  will  work  as  it  has  in  my 
district  where  they  have  shortened  the 
time  of  establishing  a  medical  school 
probably  as  much  as  7  years,  and  prob- 
ably have  done  for  a  few  million  dollars 
what  it  would  have  cost  $50  milll(ai  to 
do  in  providing  for  such  a  medical  school. 
And  we  are  already  producing  doctors. 

•me  demonstration  project  as  well  as 
the  pilot  project  does  provide  for  cost 
sharing  on  the  part  <rf  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
utilizing  existing  facilities,  but  the 
end  result  is  going  to  be  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  will  have  a  new  medical  school 
separate  and  apeot  frtHn  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  ultlmat^y  uti- 
llzlhg  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital as  a  university  teaching  facility, 
along  with  other  facilities  in  the  area. 

The  benefit  will  come  to  the  veteran, 
among  others,  because  the  quality  of 
medical  care  of  the  veteran  ts  g(Mng  to 
be  Improved.  Of  course,  we  will  have 
available  additional  and  needed  doctors. 

This  is  the  best  legislation  we  have 
had  in  years  to  provide  more  doctors 
cheaper  and  quicker. 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  caaeamt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  748. 

TtiiB  measure  will  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  use  its  vast  hospital 
facilities  and  staff  in  reducing  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  allied 
health  workers  that  exists  in  our  Nati<m 
today. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  Hospital 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satloh)  will  discuss 
the  bill  in  detail,  but  I  want  to  commend 
both  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  ^^rginia  (Mr.  Satter- 
nzLD)  for  developing  the  best  thoughts 
of  a  number  of  expert  medical  witnesses 
and  bringing  to  the  fioor  this  important 
measure. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  per- 
mit the  Veterans'  Administration  to  as- 
sist in  the  establishment  of  five  new  State 
medical  schools,  geographically  dis- 
persed, utilizing  surplus  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  buildings  and  land. 
Grants  for  faculty  salaries  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  first  7  years  of  the 
schools'  existence  on  a  reducing  basis 
with  the  Federal  Government  bearing  90 
percent  of  the  cost  in  the  fiivt  year  and 
terminating  with  50  percent  in  the 
7th  year. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  7-year 
program  of  matching  fund  grants  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  medical  schools 
that  are  affiliated  with  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals.  One  inu?ortant  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  such  a  grant  is  that 
it  will  resiilt  in  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  medical  students  enrolled 
in  the  school. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  matching 
fund  grants  to  institutions  engaged  in 
training  allied  health  workers.  These  are 
nurses,  technicians,  and  other  paramedi- 
cal personnel  needed  to  complete  the 
delivery  of  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation.  The  same  requirement 
Is  attached  to  the  receipt  of  this  grant. 
It  must  Increase  substantially  the  num- 
ber of  students  being  trained  in  the 
institution. 

Mr.  l^)eaker,  on  April  2,  1970,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

Falter  reUance  on  the  VA's  Bystem  of  16S 
boqiltals  tat  mMlloal  education  piupoeea 
would  not  only  Improve  the  VA's  posltton — 
M  »  oonsiimer  of  health  »ervlce«  personnel — 
but  would  also  help  the  entire  nation  meet 
Its  requirement*   In  the  health   manpower 


This  measure  will  help  to  carry  out  the 
President's  observation.  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  swh  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAlilMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HAiocExscBiaDT) . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 748. 1  believe  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  medical  health  problem  facing  the 
Nation  today.  It  Is  estimated  that  we  are 


oonfttmted  with  a  shortage  of  KppnaA- 
mately  50,000  doctors  and  250,000  allied 
health  workers — not  to  mentloa  denttsts 
and  nurses.  To  overcome  this  I  brieve 
we  should  bring  to  bear  upon  it  every 
resource  available.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  make  vat  of  one  such  resource, 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
very  close  to  the  largest  medical  care 
system  in  the  world  and  is  already  affil- 
iated with  80  medical  schools  and  has 
been  offering  for  many  years  hospital- 
based  educational  experience  to  these 
schools.  More  than  50,000  students  par- 
ticipated in  more  than  60  categories  of 
training  in  Veterans'  Administration  in- 
stitutions during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  accord- 
ingly, is  already  geared  to  Implement 
this  bill.  In  so  doing  the  agency  will  not 
only  be  assisting  the  coimtry  in  getting 
the  best  of  its  medical  manpower  short- 
age, but  also  will  be  insuring  the  highest 
type  of  medical  care  for  veterans — a 
cause  to  which  the  Cltongress  is  dedicated. 
In  short,  this  bill  expands  the  Veter- 
ans' AdministraticHi's  presait  program 
in  the  training  of  medical  manpower  by 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  five  new  med- 
ical schools  which  are  needed  badly;  the 
expansion  of  existing  medical  schools 
already  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  a  matching  fund  basis 
and,  finally,  under  the  same  terms, 
money  for  institutions  engaged  in  train- 
ing allied  health  workers.  In  effect  this 
bill  is  well  rounded  and  tackles'  the  over- 
all problem  from  every  angle. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  it  represents  a  woiteble,  oom- 
monsense  am>roach  in  working  toward  a 
program  of  adequate  health  care  for  all 
of  our  citizens  but  partlculaiiy  for  our 
veterans  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  diagnosis  of  our  Nation's 
health  ills  suggests  that  one  of  the  most 
potent  remedies  is  the  approach  con- 
tained in  House  Joint  Resolution  748, 
which  serves  as  a  mechanism  for 
enriching  the  flow  and  quality  of 
medical  services  within  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities.  This  measure 
also  enables  enlarged  support  to  pres- 
ent and  newly  established  State  medical 
schools  associated  with  the  Veterans' 
Adi  linistration. 

Considering  the  present  inadequacy 
and  inaccessibility  of  needed  health  care 
to  all  Americans,  smd  the  fact  that  with- 
in this  present  decade,  our  population 
growth  will  number  some  additional  27 
million,  the  iirgency  of  strengthening 
our  Nation's  health  manpower  resources 
assumes  new  dimensions. 

The  Impact  of  our  presently  inade- 
quate health  manpower  resources  is 
demonstrated  graphically  in  these  sober- 
ing facts: 

While  there  are  228  physicians  per 
100,000  in  New  York,  there  are  only  82 
per  100,000  in  Mississippi.  Oiur  physi- 
cians now  practicing  are  overburdened. 


The  Joint  Councfl  of  Nationalr  Pedi- 
atric Societies  has  stated  that  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  pediatric  care  pro- 
vided by  doctors  could  be  done  by  a 
properly  trained  chUd  health  assistant. 
Similarly,  it  has  been  proven  that  a 
chalrslde  assistant,  utilized  effectively, 
can  Increase  a  doitist's  productivity  by 
SO  percent. 

According  to  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, our  manpower  shortage  this  year  is 
nearly  500,000,  including,  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
pharmacists,  and  allied  health  ptofes- 
sl(Hials. 

House  Joint  Rescdution  748  is  an  ef- 
fective means  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
this  critical  need.  This  measure,  in  as- 
suring the  continuing  quality  of  medical 
services  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facillttes,  wlU  also  serve  effec- 
tively to  bolster  appreciably  the  caiwdty 
of  State  medical  schocfls  associated  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  perform 
with  improved  standards  of  effectiveness. 

At  a  time  when  the  crisis  in  health 
care  is  receiving  attentive  study  through- 
out the  Nation,  this  measures  acts  to 
underscore  our  realization  of  the  crisis, 
and  our  commitment  to  successfully 
meeting  it. 

However  advanced  the  techniques  we 
perfect  for  the  eradication  of  medical 
ills,  these  will  prove  of  little  worth  if  we 
fall  to  act  now  to  strengthen  the  pres- 
ently inadequate  facilities  offering  the 
medical  services  needed.  Medical  tech- 
nology Itself  without  doctofs  and  nurses 
and  psjrchiatrists  and  pAramfdlcnl  as- 
sistants, in  sufficient  numbers,  will  ac- 
complish little. 

Thit  approach  contained  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  748  ts  promising  in  its  ImpU- 
catioDs.  It  is  a  taniKible  expression  of  our 
readiness  to  meet  the  present  crisis  with 
meaningful  and  relevant  responses.  I 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  748 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  748. 
This  measure  will  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  utilize  its  vast  medical 
facilities  in  helping  to  solve  the  Nation's 
critical  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
paramedical  personnel.  This  commend- 
able piu-pose  would  be  achieved  by  au- 
thorizing the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  provide  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools  and 
the  Improvement  of  existing  medical 
schools  that  are  affiliated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Specifically,  the  measure  authorises 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  under  which  tiiey 
would  enter  into  agreements  with  not 
more  than  five  States,  geogn^ihically 
dispersed,  to  assist  them  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  medical  schools  located 
near  and  op>erated  in  affiliation  with  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  facilities. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  grants  on  a 
matching  fund  basis  iac  medical  schools 
already  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  expansion  cA  such 
medical  schools  provided  they  can  estab- 
lish to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  the  project  upon 
which  the  grant  is  based  will  result  in  a 
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In  the  immhwr  of 
medleal  8tadaxt>  Bttcndtagw  Ridk  tdiools. 

PbuOr,  tkM  uwuie  auUimtieB  ttia 
Vetennr  Admlnlstrmtlan  to  inroflda 
xn»»iMti9  famk  to  assist  uDtrenltlei. 
colleges.  Jonlar  colleges,  communtty  col- 
leges, and  other  ednratfaittal  tautttotkias 
to  assist  them  to  eipanrtlng  tt>e  training 
of  inofeesiooal  and  teclinical  allied 
health  senloe  personnel. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sents the  end  product  of  several  weeks  of 
pabUe  healings  before  the  Sabeonunit- 
tee  on  Eaq;4ta]s,  during  which  testtmony 
was  received  from  Gknremment  witnesses, 
deans  of  medical  sdioois.  representatives 
of  nati<wal  assodatlons  of  professional 
mfidifsl  •'Ml  paramedical  personnel,  hos- 
pital adiululslralors,  and  the  Natkm's 
major  wtenms'  orgsnltattons.  These 
bearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  haw  been  ezten- 
stve;  thcgr  have  been  thoroai^  and  I  am 
ttiey  axe  the  most  complete 
on  this  snbjeet  that  have  been 
hdd  for  many  years.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
pnUiean  member  of  ttie  Homttal  Sab- 
oommittee,  I  want  to  commmrt  the 
ehatrman  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  8«Tm- 
i>  for  his  fatonass  with  witnesses 
and  the  nonpartisan  manner  in  irtiich 
eondncted. 
Imosl  manimoos  to 
their  view  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratiOQ  hospital  system  for  the  past  SS 
years  has  demonsttmted  a  miiQne  capac- 
ity for  pruvldlng  signiflcant  portloos  of 
the  medical  educatian  acquired  by  the 
Nation'k  me(Bcal  and  paramedical  ino- 
fessians.  Theee  same  witnesses.  Mr. 
Bptakxr,  have  testified  tliat  it  is  down- 
light  wasteful  to  f aU  to  utllin  more 
funy  and  more  directly  this  hoqiltal  sys- 
tem as  a  resource  to  alleviating  the  erit- 
ICal  shortage  of  medical  manpower  that 
exists  today. 

One  witness,  Mr.  l^peaker,  termed  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hoMtal  sys- 
tem as  a  "massive  national  resource"  and 
I  concur  to  that  designatian.  IQnety-flve 
of  the  ezisttog  166  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  are  currently  afflllated 
with  81<rf  the  Nation's  medical  schotds. 
Additionally,  Veterans'  Administration 
hovltala  are  affiliated  with  51  dental 
schools,  287  nursing  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  universities  and  ctAeges.  Dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  more  than 
80,000  students  wHI  parUdpate  to  some 
60  categories  al  health  educatian  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  institutions. 

Almost  12,000  medical  students  are 
currently  receiving  training  to  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities.  Twenty  percent 
of  an  postgraduate  dental  training  takes 
place  at  Veterans*  Administration  hospi- 
tals. Basic  nursing  students  from  22  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  nursing  schools  are 
training  to  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. These  statistics  offer  living  testi- 
mony of  the  remaikable  role  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  plays  to  training  the 
Natioa's  doctors  and  allied  health  work- 
ers. All  of  this  has  been  acoomplished, 
Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  it  1^ 
not  been  legally  permissible  tot  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  use  its  resources 
for  the  specillc  purpose  of  tocreasing  the 
supxdy  of  physicians  to  the  Nation. 


Demite  the  great  amount  of  IWetal 
flnanelal  assistance  that  has  been  ear- 
marked for  medical  educatian  and  the 
constnictiasi  of  medical  faeOitlea,  I  have 
not  been  impresesd  with  the  results. 
Tbere  still  exists  a  critical  dkortage  of 
50,000  phyckdans.  ahnost  18,000  den- 
tists. 150.000  nurses,  and  366,008  allied 
health  workers,  m  the  post  World  War 
n  years,  facnlties  of  medical  schocds  have 
increased  to  some  inwtanrfs  by  as  mnch 
as  900  percent  while  the  increase  to  med- 
ical students  at  these  same  institutions 
has  been  minimal.  8<Mne  medical  schools 
have  been  constracted.  remodeled,  and 
refurbished  to  the  potot  that  they  make 
the  palace  at  Versailles  lo(A  like  a  mau- 
soleum to  comparison. 

The  bin  before  the  House  today.  Mr. 
^Deaker.  would  authorise  tiie  appropri- 
ation of  $15  miUian  a  year  for  7  yean 
to  assist  to  the  estabUdmient  and  op- 
eration of  five  medical  schools  to  var- 
ious parts  of  the  Nation.  Unused  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hosidtal  build- 
ings and  land  would  be  utiliaed  while 
the  funds  would  be  used  for  remodding 
and  repair  of  Veterans'  Administrattai 
structures  to  make  them  suitable  for 
school  facilities  as  well  as  grants  on  a 
diminishing  scale  to  reimburse  the  State 
for  faculty  salaries. 

Tlie  bin  also  authorizes  the  appnvrl- 
ation  of  an  additional  $15  million  a  year 
for  7  years  for  matching  fund  grants 
to  medical  schools  already  aflfflatfd 
with  the  Veterans'  Administraftlan  to 
assist  such  schools  to  improving  and 
enlarging  their  f adltties.  To  QuaUfT  for 
a  grant,  the  medical  school  nnist  assure 
the  Veterans'  Administration  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  win  be 
matched  by  funds  or  other  resources 
from  other  sources.  None  of  the  funds 
can  be  utllind  for  the  coDstruction  of 
buildings  which  wfll  not  be  located  on 
Veterans'  Adminlstieition  pitipeity.  Fi- 
nally, the  grant  wiU  not  be  mnroved  un- 
less it  wm  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  strengthen  the  medical  edu- 
cation program  of  the  school  but. 
even  more  impMtant.  win  result  to  a 
substantial  tocrease  to  the  number  of 
medical  students  attending  such  scbooL 

Sixteen  medical  schot^.  authorised  to 
the  period  1960  to  1966,  projected  the 
time  from  authorization  of  the  schools 
to  enrollment  of  their  first  students  as 
extending  from  3  to  9  years,  with  an 
average  of  5^  years.  The  total  cost  of 
these  16  new  schools  has  been  estimated 
at  close  to  $1  biUkm.  Contrast  that  if 
you  will  with  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  T.nnt«t*rMt  state  University  to  estab- 
lishing a  medical  school  to  Shreveport. 
La. 

Early  to  1967.  arrangements  were  con- 
summated whocby  the  medical  school 
would  be  granted  the  use  of  surplus  space 
to  and  on  the  compound  of  the  Shreve- 
port Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
Soon,  thereafter,  the  core  administrative 
stalf  and  faculty  moved  toto  the  hospital. 
In  the  faU  of  1969,  only  14  months  later, 
32  students  were  admitted  to  the  first 
class  and  another  32  were  admitted  to 
1970,  whfle  40  wm  be  admitted  for  the 
class  of  1971.  In  cfKnxnoitlng  mxm  this 
im>Ject,  Dr.  Edgar  Hun,  dean  of  the  med- 
ical school  at  LSU  said : 


A  dectotoB  bad  bMu  tsscfted  to  eonstraet 
a  |iM  iminiH  building  on  Xbm  groanda  a<  tb* 
OoaX>d«wf  Ifnartl  MsdlQal  Ontar.  a  Urg* 
State  ownad  guMnl  iMMpltel.  but  It  wm  real- 
ised tliat  tha  laad  tlma  for  complatloii  of 
thia  projact,  vliat  with  ptaantng  of  XtM  arebl- 
taetuiml  progmn,  obtaining  matrhlng  Fed- 
eral fonda.  and  oonatruetlon.  wonld  ba  a  min- 
imum of  ^gbt  yaan. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  school  to  terms 
of  construction  to  date  is  estimated  at 
$59,000  plus  rent  of  some  $50,000  at  the 
rate  of  $12,000  per  year.  The  total  Veter- 
ans' Adndnlstration  tovestment  to  date 
to  providing  one  time  space  alteration 
has  been  $168,000  with  some  of  this  be- 
ing returned  to  the  form  of  rent.  In  eval- 
uating the  project.  Dr.  HuU  said: 

Wlina  we  could  have  begun  tha  madlcal 
■cbool  In  other  quartera,  and  indeed  cooald- 
ared  aome  other  locations,  there  waa  no  other 
place  which  so  clearly  fitted  our  needa.  And 
any  other  method  would  hare  been  far  more 
expenalve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  experience 
illustrates  far  more  adequate  than  any 
words  the  wisdom  of  and  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tieman  jrield? 

Mr.  SATIiC»l.  I  shaU  be  hmy  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  South  Candtoa. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Soeakia,  agato  I  want 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  coUeague.  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sat- 
Loi)  that  I  have  never  heard  a  finer 
statement  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  This 
is  progress.  TUs  is  a  timely,  realistic  Idea 
aimed  at  doing  something  about  the 
shortage  of  doctors  and  medical  techni- 
cians to  this  country.  Participation  by  the 
Vetovis'  Administration  to  assisting 
medical  schools  associated  with  VA  hos- 
pitals win  to  no  way  detract  from  any 
program  now  t)eing  conducted  by  HEW. 
for  our  un  is  totally  to  keeping  with  the 
VA's  primary  mission  of  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  those  who  have  served  to  our 
armed  services. 

But  because  of  the  outstanding  facili- 
ties that  have  been  established  to  pro- 
vide ade<iuate  medical  care  to  our  vet- 
erans the  VA  is  uniquely  quaUfled  to 
take  an  important  role  to  solving  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  critical  problems, 
the  shortage  of  medical  doctors.  The  VA 
has  medical  facilities  to  many  of  our 
great  cities  and  medical  centers;  the  VA 
matotalns  the  largest  single  medical 
system  to  the  Nation,  If  not  the  world, 
with  a  staff  of  over  5,000  fuU-tlme  doc- 
tors and  a  lied  capacity  of  over  115.000 
beds.  These  facilities  give  the  VA  a 
imique  capability  to  render  immediate 
assistance  to  starting  new  medical 
schools  and  to  aiding  existing  medical 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals,  under  the  outstanding  and 
tireless  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  SATnanxLS)  held  ex- 
haustive hearings  on  the  subject  of  vet- 
erans medical  care.  One  element  that 
was  constantly  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee's attention  was  the  critical  na- 
tional shortage  of  doctors,  a  shortage 
estimated  now  at  about  50,000.  Many 
counties  to  my  own  State  and  district 
are  without  a  sufficient  number  of  medi- 
cal doctors.  This  is  a  dangerous  and 
often  tragic  situation.  Bfr.  Speaker,  and 
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this  bin  Is  a  step  toward  solving  it.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  this  tjill, 
a  bill  first  Introduced  by  our  great  chair- 
man "Tiger"  Tiagvk.  I  support  this  biU 
without  reservation  and  hope  it  wiU  re- 
ceive speedy  and  overwhelming  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillkh}  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  of  House  Jotot  Resolution  748, 
which  was  authored  by  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Ttexas  (Mr.  Txactjx)  . 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  as  I  consider  passage  of  this 
legislation  imperative  If  our  country  is 
to  cope  with  the  health  crisis  with  which 
it  is  faced  today. 

I  commend  the  meml>ers  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  their 
f  oresii^t  to  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor  today. 

For  the  past  9  years  stoce  first  betog 
elected  to  the  Congress.  I  have  been 
working  on  having  a  new  State  medical 
echoed  constructed  to  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  at  East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity. 

For  this  reason,  to  addition  to  my  deep 
concern  over  the  critical  shortage  of 
doctors  and  medical  personnel  to  the 
First  District  of  Tennessee  and  through- 
out the  country,  I  tatroduced  an  Iden- 
tical measure  to  House  Jotot  Resolution 
748. 

It  is  encouragtog  that  we,  as  Meml>ers 
of  Congress,  are  to  a  position  which  wiU 
y  enable  us  to  provide  a  solution  to  this 
^  widely  acknowledged  health  crisis.  There 
Is  a  massive  shortage  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  all  types  of  allied 
health  personnel,  and  unless  we  take  the 
Initiative  to  expand  the  educational  ca- 
pacities of  our  health  professions  schools 
and  provide  for  new  schools,  these  seri- 
ous shortages  of  health  manpower  will 
worsen. 

We  are  at  a  time  when  scientific 
knowledge  and  technology  are  providing 
the  means  for  improving  the  health  of 
every  member  of  our  society.  We  are  leg- 
islating more  and  more  programs  which 
place  further  and  greater  demands  upon 
our  present-day  health  care  system.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

So  it  is  voy  clear  that  we  must  truly 
commit  ourselves  and  our  leadership  to 
overcomtog  this  terrific  health  man- 
power crisis  and  thus  provide  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  national  purpose  by 
promoting  and  assuring  the  highest  level 
of  health  attatoable  for  every  person. 

This  Jotot  resolution  has  two  mato 
parts:  first,  a  pilot  program  of  assistance 
to  the  establistiment  of  five  new  State 
medical  schools  located  to  proximity  to, 
and  operated  to  conjimction  with,  a 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facil- 
ity, and  second,  matching  grants  to  med- 
ical schools  now  afllllated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  order  to  assist 
such  schools  to  improve  and  enlarge  tfa^r 
facilities. 

This  legislation  offers  hope  to  our  time 
of  health  crisis.  It  provides  a  method 
which  win  uttUae.  to  multibeneflcial 
ways,  the  knowledge,  skills  and  faculties 


of  one  of  the  world's  largest  medical  care 
systems— the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  will  have  the  benefit  of  know-how 
from  an  active  and  close  affiliation  with 
80  medical  schools.  It  win  provide  a  way 
of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  great 
shortage  of  physicians  and  allied  health 
personnti.  And.  it  wiU  provide  more  and 
better  health  care  facilities. 

This  legislation  meets  the  theme  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation's October  1970  report  on  "Higher 
Education  and  the  Nation's  Health."  This 
report  states  that  to  improve  health  care 
requires:  First,  more  and  better  health 
manpower,  second,  more  and  better 
health  care  facilities,  third,  better  financ- 
tog  arrangements  for  the  health  care  of 
the  population,  and  fourth,  better  plan- 
ntog  for  health  manpower  and  health 
care  delivery. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  has  seen 
other  studies  and  reports  and  has  been 
impressed  with  our  tremendous  need. 
However,  one  does  not  realize  the  full 
meantog  or  lmi>act  of  this  information 
until  it  is  applied  to  a  local  situation. 
May  I  then  apply  this  need  to  my  State 
and  district  and  parts  of  seven  States. 

It  has  been  determtoed  that  there  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  physicians  to  upper 
east  Tennessee  to  comparison  both  with 
the  Nation  and  witii  the  rest  of  Tennes- 
see, and  this  shortage  is  becoming  to- 
creasingly  more  severe.  The  most  prac- 
tical long-range  solution  to  meet  this 
problem  is  the  development  of  a  medical 
school  at  East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity. 

A  number  of  factors  todicate  that  East 
Tennessee  State  University  is  the  most 
logical  and  most  economical  site  for  de- 
velopment of  a  new  medical  school.  The 
university  is  located  to  an  area  of  great 
need. 

The  physician  peculation  ratio  for  the 
United  States  is  145  physicians  per 
100,000.  In  Tennessee  the  ratio  is  119  per 
100,000.  In  west  Tennessee  this  ratio  is 
125  per  100,000;  to  middle  Tennessee  97 
per  100,000;  to  east  Tennessee  95  pa- 
100,000,  and  to  upper  east  Tennessee  80 
per  100,000. 

Not  only  does  upper  east  Tennessee 
compare  poorly  with  the  rematoder  of 
the  State,  but  the  situation  is  bec<Hnlng 
progressively  worse.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  during  the  period  of  196<V-88 
the  physician  population  of  Tennessee 
increased  by  15  percent,  and  the  same 
ratio  would  I4>ply  to  the  1968-70  period. 
Virtually  evo-y  area  of  the  State  had  a 
signiflcant  tocrease  to  the  numtier  of 
physicians;  however,  the  upper  east 
Teimessee  region  had  a  1  percmt  loss  of 
physicians  while  the  population  of  the 
area  tocreased  by  6  percent 

Tlie  population  of  upper  east  Tennes- 
see has  steadily  tocreased  to  recent 
years;  however,  this  p<q;>ulation  has  not 
been  concentrated  to  a  single  city.  For 
this  reason  medical  fadUties  of  highly 
specialized  nature  have  not  developed 
to  the  area.  Establishment  of  a  medical 
school  to  upper  east  Tennessee  would 
stimulate  the  development  of  such  fa- 
ciUties  which  are  now  available  to  the 
people  only  at  distances  of  100  mUes  or 
more.  In  contrast,  the  other  metropoU- 
tan  areas  of  the  State  includtog  Man- 


phis.  NashviUe.  Chattanooga,  and  Knox- 
viUe  have  concentrated  pcH'ulations.  re- 
sulting to  the  establishment  of  social- 
ized medical  facilities  and  totemship  and 
residency  training  programs  for  phy- 
sicians. 

Upper  east  Tennessee  is  located  to  one 
of  the  largest  geographic  regions  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  without  a  medical 
school. 

Pc^jmlation  wlthto  a  short  distance  kA 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  embrac- 
ing the  Tri-Cities,  is  large  enough  to  both 
support  and  to  require  a  center  of  med- 
ical education  to  the  area.  An  area  of 
50  miles  radius  around  the  university  en- 
C(unpafises  a  population  of  a  million  or 
more.  When  this  radius  is  extended  to 
100  miles,  the  population  is  close  to  3 
million. 

In  addition,  certato  regional  features 
merit  consideration.  Although  exact  fig- 
ures are  not  available,  medical  needs  at 
mountainous  areas  of  nearby  States  are 
at  least  as  severe  and  to  many  cases 
probably  more  severe  than  those  of  up- 
per east  Tennessee.  A  State  medical 
school  at  East  Trainessee  State  Univer- 
sity would  tend  to  fav(»«bly  influence 
tile  medical  needs  of  the  entire  region. 
Wlthto  50  miles  of  the  proposed  center 
lie  portions  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky,  and  wlthto  100  miles  are 
included  several  counties  to  South  CTar- 
olina  and  West  Virginia.  In  fact,  there 
are  16  counties  to  the  southern  portion 
of  West  Virginia  whidi  are  closer  to  East 
Tennessee  State  University  than  to  West 
Virginia's  own  medical  education  center 
to  Morgantown.  In  additi<m,  parts  of 
(jieorgia  would  benefit 

A  number  of  characteristics  of  East 
Tennessee  State  University  demonsitrate 
that  it  is  well-qualified  to  carry  out  a 
medical  education  program.  The  univer- 
sity has  shown  stndy  progress  to  both 
size  and  diversity  of  programs  <^ered. 
Present  enroUment  is  more  than  10,000  of 
which  nearly  75  percent  are  commuting 
students.  Its  size  is  oompcu^ble  to  or 
greater  than  37  percent  of  universities 
to  the  United  States  having  an  associated 
school  of  medictoe,  including  Vandert^t 
Duke,  Tulane,  Tale,  and  John-H<vkins 
Universities. 

East  Tennessee  State  University  is 
unique  because  of  its  outstanding  coUege 
of  health.  Wlthto  this  college,  programs 
are  offered  to  health  education,  environ- 
mental health,  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  microbiology,  medical  tech- 
nology, associate  degree  nurstog,  bacca- 
laureate nurstog,  health  administratiim. 
speech  pathology,  audiology.  q>ecial  edu- 
cation, corrective  therapy,  and  dental 
hygiene.  The  environmental  health  pro- 
gram at  ETSU  was  the  Nation's  first  fully 
accrediated  Imccalaureate  degree  pro- 
gram. These  various  programs  to  health 
sciences  can  very  effectively  support  and 
supplement  medical  education. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  East  Ten- 
neaMe  State  University  campus  is  adja- 
cent to  the  Johnson  City  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center.  The  hig^ily  effective 
role  of  Veterans'  Administration  hossA- 
tals  to  medical  education  has  been  evi- 
denced throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Johnson  City  VA  Center  inrhidts  a 
500-bed  general  hoqiital  and  a  1.500-bed 
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domiciliary  And  can  mtm  ma  a  major 
teaching  area  for  the  medleal  aetaooL 
Cooaideratioii  has  alio  beat  dvcn  by  tlie 
Veterans'  AdmlnlstratioB  here  In  Wash- 
ington for  a  new  tOO-bed  general  hos- 
pital facility  in  Johnson  City. 

The  appropriate  use  of  the  VA  facilities 
would  greatly  rednoe  capital  outlay  and 
long-term  operatftooal  cost  of  the  medical 
school.  This  is  another  great  advantage 
of  House  Joint  Resolutlan  748.  Suridus 
land  can  be  made  available  at  no  cost  to 
the  State  for  any  necessary  new  con- 
struction. Also.  oCTtain  VA  buildings  can 
be  used  for  convenion  to  laboratory  and 
classroom  9ace.  and  the  ho^ital  staff 
could  serve  the  yiV<l<J"n*i  role  of  clini- 
cal faculty,  therri>y  further  reducing  tlM 
operating  cost  of  the  medical  schooL 

It  is  oooduded  that  a  medical  educa- 
tion center  at  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity would:  Rrat,  provide  a  long  term 
solotian  to  the  eritlnl  shortage  of  physi- 
cians In  upper  Cast  Tennessee,  second. 
Xfit)^  to  favorably  Influence  medical  care 
in  nearby  areas  of  adjacent  States,  third, 
entail  a  lower  initial  cost  than  In  many 
other  areas,  fourth,  as  wen  as  cost  less 
for  long  term  (aeration  than  in  most 
other  loeatioDs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  east  Tennessee  and  parts 
of  seven  States  have  been  plagued  by  a 
shortage  of  doctors  and  allied  health  per- 
sonnel for  many,  many  years,  and  as  I 
potntf^  out,  this  shortage  is  becoming 
more  and  more  severe.  This  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  ideal  to  alleviate  this  situation  and 
I  am  hopeful  it  win  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  reverse  the 
«rt«MTtg  trend  in  my  State,  which  cur- 
rently ranks  ninth  in  training  doctors 
and  medical  penonnd.  Ixit  43d  ha  retain- 
ing thsm.  Tennessee  and  this  region  can- 
not continue  to  satttt  from  this  outmi- 
gratlon  of  allied  health  personnel — a 
State  jnr^r^^  school  must  be  constructed 
in  Johnson  City. 

Mr.  TSAOCX  ot  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yldd  sudx  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  I  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scon) . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
my  endorsement  to  House  Resolution 
748.  ThU  measure  was  imanlm«wisly  re- 
ported by  our  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  I  was  one  of  the  monson.  It 
is  a  good  bill  whkii  1  hope  the  House  will 
see  fit  to  overwhelmingTy  approve. 

Tbe  bin  establishes  a  plktt  program  to 
assist  in  providing  not  more  than  five 
new  medleal  schools  near  veterans  hos- 
pitals. Kslsting  Oovenunent-owned  land 
and  faffllltW  can  be  made  available  to 
states  for  medical  schools  under  the  pro- 
visioM  of  the  taiU.  Matriiing  grants  are 
also  authorised  when  it  will  result  in  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents attending  sehoid. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  national 
nhrrrtagr  irf  r*«y*^-««"»  and  alUed  health 
personneL  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  is  a  shortage  ot  48,000  physi- 
cians and  390,000  in  rrtated  medleal 
f&dds.  While  this  measure  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  r— *•**■*!  irtMsns  and  is  in- 
tcnded  to  make  UM  at  leasi  teaiporarUy 
at  taUtbm  GorenmMnt  land  and  facili- 
ties Cor  medleal  pupooos.  It  sfaoidd  fee 
hdpful  in  relieving  the  ovarall  shortage 


ot  medjcal  personnd.  Again.  I  urge  its 


Mr.  TVAOUB  oC  Calif omia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  S  mimites  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnfeota  (Mr.  NsLsnr) . 

Mr.  NEL8EN.  Mr.  Bftenktx.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Publie  Health  and  mvi- 
ronment  on  which  I  serve  recently  pro- 
duced a  $2,700,000,000  bill  tn  wbieh  we 
went  into  an  areas  ot  the  putiUc  health 
manpower  problems. 

For  years  we  have  struggled  to  accel- 
erate the  production  ai  more  health 
manpower  and,  apparently,  we  have  not 
done  enough.  Id  our  blU  we  provided  for 
startup  grants  for  five  new  medical 
schools.  With  a  mice  tag  on  the  total 
bin  at  $2,700,000,000, 1  wonder  how  much 
of  an  wmopriation  wiU  be  needed  to 
cover  aU  of  these  things  we  pass  in  our 
legislative  process. 

But  I  may  pohit  out,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  there  has  not  been  enou^  co- 
ordination between  the  two  coomiittees 
inwdved  in  order  that  the  best  Job  be 
done. 

Li  our  bni,  we  have  provided  that  there 
can  be  no  new  medical  schools  that  are 
separate  and  apart  frccn  clinical  facili- 
ties and  hovitals. 

It  was  our  intention  that  veterans  hos- 
pitals would  fit  into  the  picture  as  pro- 
vided In  our  bin. 

I  Just  hope  we  are  not  dUiittng  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  maTimimi  end  remit  by 
dupUcaticn.  Certainly,  at  this  time  there 
needs  to  be  a  careful  husbanding  of  fi- 
nances in  order  that  the  dollar  may  do 
the  best  job. 

I  do  beUeve  there  is  duplication.  I  only 
regret  that  the  two  great  committees 
here  involved  did  not  sit  down  together 
to  see  how  we  could  best  legislate. 

It  certainly  is  clear  that  the  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  regwnsihlllty 
of  health  manpower,  hospitals,  and  medi- 
cal school^  and  that  being  the  case  we 
take  intercat  of  iw«tiriny  our  dollars  go  as 
far  as  possible. 

With  this  in  mind,  good  results  can  be 
achieved  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  insure  proper  and  adequate 
medical  care  for  our  wtil-deservlng  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^neakCT, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

OOllSAIi^. 

Mr.  OONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  understand  it.  House  Joint  Resolution 
748  would  authorise  ttie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  lease  VA  propertieB  to 
the  States,  to  remodel  such  fadlittes, 
and  to  Hi*wi*'f<'*»  the  cost  of  operating 
them  as  new  medleal  sehoola.  Tills  would 
be  limited  to  five  medical  schocds  only. 
Other  provisions  would  provide  mstfhing 
grants  to  construct  facilities  for  private 
medical  schools,  with  certain  limitations. 

Clearly  the  Nation  needs  more  piiy- 
sicians.  Certainly  we  need  more  nurses 
and  medleal  technldans,  and  f  adltties  to 
train  them  in. 

Tet  I  hope  that  programs  carried  out 
under  this  resolution  would  not  duplicate 
existtiw  programs.  The  VA  already  ofr- 
operates  dosdy  with  the  State  medloal 
itchwrtf.  and  makes  every  effort  to  lo- 
eate  iU  f  aeHltleB  with  medkal  sehools 
nearby,  so  that  VA  hospitals  can  serve 


as  teaching  f adUtieB.  m  this  way.  both 
the  hospital  and  the  medleal  school 
benefits;  the  one  from  having  teaching 
stations  availaUe.  the  other  by  having 
access  to  the  exi>ertlse  and  guidance  of 
the  medical  school  facilities.  I  think  that 
this  is  the  ideal  approach.  I  would  noi 
want  the  iwoposed  lease  and  grant  i»-o- 
gram  to  duplicate  ezisttng  medical 
school  programs  nor  hinder  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  that  are  already 
in  existence.  Qiven  the  acute  shortage 
of  medical  personnel  and  training  fa- 
cilities and  the  strains  on  the  fadUties 
and  resources  available,  we  need  to  man- 
age grant  programs  such  as  this  one  now 
pn^xsed  with  the  utmost  of  care,  so  thait 
our  resources  are  utilized  to  the  best  pos- 
sible effect. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yidd  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  I  thing  there  has  been 
a  very  close  coordination  between  our 
civilian  medical  schools  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Today  our  VA  ho^itals  are  afflllated 
with  80  medical  schools,  51  dental 
schools,  287  nursing  schools,  274  tml- 
versities  ami  coUeges,  and  84  community 
and  Junior  colleges. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  has  happened  in  a  very  stiort 
time  and  there  is  very  close  coordination 
between  our  veteran  hospital  programs 
and  civilian  hoq>itals  and  civilian 
schools. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speako-. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlonan  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pm) . 

M^.  PIKE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  asked  f w 
this  time  Just  so  that  I  could  ask  a  sort 
of  provincial  question  about  this. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  hfiarlng 
about  on  eastern  Long  Island  there  was 
to  be  a  new  veterans'  hospital  co-located 
with  a  State  university  in  a  place  caUed 
Stony  Brook  out  there. 

Does  this  MU  have  any  Impact  on  the 
arrangement  whereby  new  veterans'  hos- 
pltab  themselves  should  be  co-located 
with  medical  schools? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Sddom  any 
place  in  the  country  today  do  we  bnUd 
a  VA  hospital  that  is  not  tied  In  directly 
with  a  medical  school.  We  are  at  the 
moment  buUdlng  two  new  medical 
schools,  one  in  California  and  one  in 
Texas,  and  both  of  th«n  are  Just  across 
the  street  from  a  medical  school. 

We  have  had  some  problems  up  in  New 
York  In  the  schools  the  gentleman  talks 
about.  Ttiis  bin  could  have  some  effect, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  would. 

Mr.  FIKB.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  It  to  ask  very  inteUlgent 
questions,  but  what  I  would  like  to  get  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  on  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  stUl  the  poUcy,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  oo-Iocate  the  two  kinds  of 
faciUtles.    

Mr.  TVAOUB  of  Texas.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poa«)  . 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  Fraotleally  every 
BfMnber  of  this  House  win  agree  that  we 
need  further  facmtiae  for  the  training 
of  doetors.  Other  tumudttees  reeognlsr 
this,  and  other  legislation  reoognlzes  it. 
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We  have  supported  other  programs  and 
I  think  isoperly.  We  need  the  medical 
schools.  The  only  objection  that  has  been 
given  suggestion  to  this  blU  is  the  charge 
that  it  duplicates  f  acihties  which  are  in- 
cluded In  other  legislaticHi.  Even  if  it 
does,  I  would  suggest  that  we  need  both 
this  bill  and  the  legislation  from  the 
other  eommittee.  Certainly  10  new  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  United  States  is  not  the 
kind  of  dupUcatian  we  fear.  Actually  it 
seems  dear  to  me  that  this  legislation 
\  should  not  present  any  problem  to  any 
Member.  I  do  not  see  it  as  a  duplication 
of  what  we  already  have.  The  legislation 
from  the  other  committee  is  general  in 
its  scope  and  its  purpose  is  general.  It  is 
intended  to  deal  with  the  shortage  of 
doctors  all  over  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  proper  and  laudable  purpose.  This 
hOl  relates  solely  to  the  establishment 
of  medical  schools  in  connecticni  with 
Veterans'  AdministraUon  facilities. 

The  doctors  trained  under  its  provi- 
sions would,  of  course,  be  an  addition  to 
the  sum  total  ot  doctors  needed  in  the 
United  States.  But  they  would  in  large 
part  fUl  the  needs  of  the  veterans'  faciU- 
tles. Ih  other  words,  this  is  a  veterans' 
biU— not  a  general  wdfare  biU. 

Our  veteran  fadUties  are  going  to  be 
greatly  taxed  in  the  next  few  years  to 
csu-e  for  the  treatment  of  our  returned 
aervloemen.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
r^resent  areas  in  which  thcee  of  these 
veterans  faculties  are  located.  (%e  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  each  of  these  fadU- 
ties has  been,  and  is.  the  finding  of  qtudi- 
fled  doctors  to  staff  these  hospitals.  If  we 
are  to  rdy  merely  on  dvllian  medical 
•diools.  I  am  afraid  we  win  never  get  the 
staff  that  we  need  in  our  veterans  faciU- 
tles.  Ihat  is  what  this  UU  provides.  Even 
though  a  doctor  trained  in  one  of  tlie 
sehodb  envisioned  by  this  UU  may  ulti- 
mately go  into  private  practice — and 
many  of  them  will,  there  is.  neverthdess, 
a  mneh  greater  probabiUty  that  he  wiU 
stay  with  the  work  with  irtiich  he  is  fa- 
miliar. He  is  going  to  be  fMn<»a.-  ^ith 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  virtue 
of  his  physical  ktcatkm.  He  wiU  have  re- 
cdved  his  srhooltng  on  the  groimds  of 
some  veterans  facility.  He  wlU  have  done 
much  of  his  clinical  work  in  the  veterans 
tnstitotion.  It  is  therefore  but  natural 
that  he  wlU  more  than  likely  remain  to 
serve  the  veterans  of  the  Nation. 

Each  of  us  can  envision  opportunities 
under  this  legislation  of  great  service 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to 
the  Nation.  For  many  years  I  have 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  using  the 
medkial  faciUtles  that  exist  in  Temple. 
Tex.,  for  the  improvement  of  both  the 
VA  facilities  and  to  meet  the  dvllian 
needs. 

There  are  approximateiy  3,000  veteran 
beds  within  a  radius  of  SO  mUes  of  tixe 
veteran  fadUty  at  Temple.  Clinical  ma- 
terial is  there,  the  need  fOr  medical  stu- 
dents is  there,  and  the  need  for  trained 
doctors  Is  there  in  these  veterans  taoasi- 
tals^  XiSes  than  a  mile  away  from  the  vet- 
erans fadUtar  at  Temple  is  the  Soott  and 
White  Clinic  and  Hospital — the  out- 
standing institution  of  tts  kind  in  the 
whole  South.  Certainly  noi  everyone  on 
the  staC  at  Soott  and  White  would  want 
to  teach,  tost  there  are  mora  than  IM 


doctora  certtfied  by  American  Specialty 
Boards  who  probsdDiy  want  to  teadL  I 
know  of  no  commyd^  without  a  medical 
school  with  as  generous  supply  of  highly 
qualified  medical  men  as  has  Ttxapie  and 
I  know  of  no  veterans  facility  of  like 
size — inchidlng  Temple,  Waco,  and  Mar- 
lin — ^whlch  does  not  now  have  a  medical 
school  In  connection  with  the  hoepltaL 

Let  me.  therefore.  Mr.  Bpe^ker,  take 
this  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Veterans  Administrator  to  the  fa- 
dUties at  Temple  and  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
the  specific  and  special  need  tor  the 
training  of  doctors  in  connectian  with 
the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  goitleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxn). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  J<^nt  Resolution 
748,  VA  Medical  Bchooi  Assistance  Act. 
This  resolution  is  another  very  impor- 
tant proposal  which  the  Congress  has 
considered  this  sessi<m  to  meet  the  crit- 
ical health  manpower  shortage  in  the 
country.  I  believe  it  underscores  the 
recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to  utilize 
existing  institutional  capabiUties  and  in- 
novate new  means  in  which  we  can  pro- 
vide the  American  people  the  best  m^i- 
cal  care  possible. 

The  VA  medical  care  system  is  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  system  in  the 
country  and  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
contribute  to  a  solution  to  our  health 
problems  by  hdping  to  exiMmd  and  im- 
prove the  manpower  pool  of  the  Nation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  748  provides  for 
financial  asstetance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools  to  be 
located  near  and  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  VA  medical  faculties.  The 
resolution  also  enables  the  VA  Adminis- 
trator to  make  grants  to  affiliated  schools 
to  undertake  projects  which  wiU  serve 
to  expand  instmetional  capiJaUlties  and 
estahlish  cooperative  arrangemmts  to 
increase  professional  and  technical  al- 
lied health  services  personnd. 

The  resolution  wiU  hdp  create  the  kind 
of  cooperative  effort  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  medical  schools 
that  wUl  maxlmiir  their  capabUlties  to 
improve  the  Nation's  health  care  and 
aUeviate  the  health  manpower  shortage. 

Mr.  HTTJiTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  opporimity  today  to  speak 
in  support  of  legislation  which  wm  be 
of  great  help  to  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Oonpieas  I  in- 
trodnoed  this  legialation  which  is  de- 
signed to  solve  two  major  problems. 

One  problem  Is  the  la^  of  suitable 
fadUties  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  other  is  the  lack  of  competent 
medical  personnd  to  man  the  hospitals 
of  this  oountry  and  the  shortage  of  quaU- 
fled  physicians. 

This  bin  we  are  voting  on  today  is  a 
far-reaching  proposal,  aimed  at  fadping 
solve  both  of  these  probkms.  This  pro- 
posal would  permit  the  estahildunent.  on 
a  pUot  basis,  of  five  new  medical  schools 


in  conjnnctian  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistratton. 

This  proposal  Is  an  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  doctor*  and  trained  medi- 
cal peimsHtd  necessary  to  run  the  hos- 
pital and  medjcal  systems  of  this  coun- 
try and  WiU  also  be  a  step  forward  in 
providing  better  medical  care  not  only 
for  veterans  but  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

Objectives  of  this  biU  are — 

First.  Better  care  f  m*  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation. 

Second.  Improve  the  training  faciUtles 
for  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  para- 
medical personnd. 

Third.  To  provide  a  greater  supply  of 
personnd  not  only  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration but  f  <M-  an  ho^tals  of  the 
Naa<m. 

Fourth.  To  redwse  the  estimated  short- 
age of  50,000  doct(»B  which  we  find  in 
the  country  today. 

Fifth.  To  rnrovide  an  increase  in  the 
turnover  ratio  of  patimts  not  only  in  VA 
ho^tals,  but  in  aU  other  hoqiitals  af- 
filiated in  this  iKogram,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  medical  care  and  returning 
patients  to  their  homes  more  promptly. 

Sixth.  To  give  improved  individual  at- 
tention to  veterans  providing  a  better 
quaUty  of  care  than  he  has  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  aU  Members  pres- 
ent today  to  support  this  biU. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Vetoans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  be  a  vonsor  of 
House  Joint  Resoluti<m  748  to  expand  the 
it^  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
meeting  the  medical  health  problem  of 
our  country. 

Presently,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion operates  the  largest  medical  care 
system  in  the  country.  VA  hospitals  are 
affiUated  with  81  medical  schools.  51 
dental  schools,  287  nursing  schools,  274 
universities  and  coUeges,  and  84  com- 
munity and  Junior  coUeges.  Ova-  50.000 
students  have  participated  in  various 
training  programs  m  VA  institntions 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  aU  are  aware,  this 
country  has  a  tremendous  shortaige  ot 
medical  personneL  The  diortage  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  50,000  doctors  and  over 
2504)00  alUed  health  and  other  medical 
personnel. 

Ihe  oonduslon  drawn  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  after  reviewing  these 
facts  Is.  in  the  words  of  the  resointion: 

"TTie  Vctermna'  ft  rtrntnlirtritinn  OafMrtmcnt 
ct  Martlet  ne  and  Saisary  ta  oalqaaty  qaallAad 
to  SMtet  in  tha  ipanatnn  aad  iatptoviwat 
of  extatliig  afflUatad  inwllf  ii  »«'»>«>t^t  #»wf  oth- 
er bealUi  profeartapi  anhnola.  in  tlie  iwtfati 
llshment  oT  new  nwwlhaal  and  health  prof «a- 
aiona  mdkoellB,  and  la  tba  nrpanaloii  and  Im- 
proTMMOt  or  adneatVm  and  trataUnc  oppor- 
tualtlaa  for  alliad  bealth  and  oehar  haalth 
panoonaL 

The  resaluti<m,  authorizing  $33  milUan 
for  ttie  flaoal  year  endtag  June  SO.  1972, 
has  three  basic  purposes : 

First,  to  provide  a  pOot  program  for 
assistance  In  tiie  estabUdunent  of  not 
more  than  5  new  State  medloal  sdioois  ta 
proximity  to.  and  operated  to  cenjwne- 
tlon  with  VA  medleal  tacmtlBB  located  in 
geogiaphloaUy  dispened  States; 

Second,  to  provide  granta,  on  a  I 
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tag  basis,  to  medlesl  sdiools  wtilch  liaTe 
mslntainert  afllUatloa  with  tbe  Veterans' 
Admtalstrattoa  la  order  to  assist  such 
scbools  to  earrr  out  protzmms  f  or  the  lm> 
provement  and  enlarsement  at  Its  fadU- 
ttes.  ApiiUcatloos  will  be  aiq>nived  only 
If  tbe  procram  wlU  result  In  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents attending  such  sduxds,  and 

Third,  to  provide  grants,  again  on  a 
matching  basis,  in  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance  ta  the  establishment  of  coopera- 
tive airangements  among  universities, 
coUegca,  and  schools  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. State  and  local  educational 
agendee,  hospitals  and  other  nmproAt 
health  service  tnstltutlans  aflUlated  with 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlstraticn  to  coordi- 
nate and  expand  the  training  of  prof  es- 
skmal  and  t<yhnlral  allied  health  serv- 
ices persoonel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resoluticm  will  help 
to  solve  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our 
country — the  urgent  need  for  additional 
numbers  of  trained  medical  personnel. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  support  this  bill,  a  ver- 
sion of  which  I  eosponsored.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  that  medical  skills  and  insti- 
tutions developing  technicians  in  all 
phases  of  health  services  be  expanded. 

In  previous  sessiohs  I  have  supported 
such  legislation  and  feel  that  full  appro- 
priations should  be  authorized  and  sup- 
ported by  Congress,  and  reemphasize  my 
support  of  this  concept. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  think  House  Joint  Resolution 
748  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  as  it 
provides  for  assistance  for  five  new  pilot 
medical  schools  associated  with  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  for 
the  improvement  of  existing  medical 
schools  afllllated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  HR.  58M,  cur- 
rently before  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  would  by  law  pro- 
vide some  of  the  same  assistance  for  vet- 
erans of  central  California.  It  would  set 
up  a  medical  school  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  in 
cooperatl<»  with  the  State  of  Calif(«iiia. 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Fresno  Vet- 
erans' Administratis  Hospital. 

This  latter  hospital  was  one  of  ttie  last 
authorized  where  no  medical  scho(d  was 
planned  to  coordinate  the  health  care  of 
veterans  with  education  of  physicians 
and  medical  personnd. 

The  need  for  better  health  care,  more 
extensive  health  care  faculties  and  the 
ddlvory  of  health  care  hits  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  including  veterans. 
By  relieving  the  problem  for  veterans  we 
Indirectly  hdp  the  rest  of  society. 

The  number  of  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress, which  tbeii  backers  all  say  have  as 
tbe  aim  the  Improvement  of  health  care 
for  all  citizens,  attests  to  the  earnest 
desire  for  better  health  care. 

There  may  be  dlqiutes  about  which 
bill  is  the  better  one.  which  proposal 
would  come  nearest  to  providing  good 
health  care  for  all  consistent  with  ex- 
isting plans  and  facilities,  but  there  is  no 
dispute  about  the  overall  goal. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  alms  of  this 
resolution,  which  has  a  double-barreled 
approach.    In    mtktttian    to    Improving 


health  car*  for  veterans  It  would  also 
provide  more  healtti  care  and  medical 
training.  The  reaohitloii  recognizes  the 
shortage  at  trained  phyMdans  and  other 
medical  persoimd. 

The  same  is  true  of  my  UU,  which 
also  would  provide  other  bencHts  to  the 
veteran  which  I  think  are  also  to  the 
benefit  of  society.  Bat  these  are  In  addi- 
tion to  direct  health  care,  the  training 
of  additional  medical  i>ersonnd.  and  the 
coordination  of  health  care  services,  all 
worthy  and  sufBcient  goals  In  themsdves. 
so  I  will  not  dwell  on  them. 

We  have  heard  the  cry  for  better 
health  care  from  citizens,  from  the  med- 
ical profession,  from  medical  insurance 
companies,  from  ho^ital  associations, 
from  Congress,  and  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

These  are  mighty  forces  alined  be- 
hind better  health  care.  I  am  proud  to 
ioin  those  who  are  pushing  for  better 
health  care. 

To  the  present  problems  of  health 
care  for  veterans,  lack  of  facilities  and 
doctors,  and  other  problems,  will  be 
added  another  one  soon.  These  are  Ill- 
nesses related  to  or  aggravated  because 
of  drug  addiction  which  some  veterans 
have  fallen  victim  to  in  Vietnam. 
Whether  (»■  not  veterans  are  treated  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hoq;>itals  for 
drug  addiction,  the  fact  remains  that 
addiction  will  aggravate  service-con- 
nected illnesses  throwing  an  additional 
burden  on  medical  personnel  and  facil- 
ities of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Medical  education  and  other  education 
Is  suffering  in  some  areas  in  the  United 
States  because  of  a  general  cutback  in 
funds  for  educaticm  by  State  govern- 
ments trying  to  save  money.  This  ts  true 
in  California.  You  might  argue  that  this 
ts  a  shortsighted  policy.  I  would  say  it 
is.  It  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  determined  and  Congress  in 
tbe  past  has  legislated  this  concern  into 
law  recognizing  that  the  coxmtry  has  an 
extraordinary  reqxmslbllity  to  provide 
tor  the  healUi  of  its  veterans. 

We  long  ago  have  determined  that  vet- 
erans must  have  quality  medical  care. 

House  Joint  Resolution  748,  and  my 
bill  HH.  5898,  are  in  no  way  in  conflict 
nor  would  tbey  in  any  way  duplicate 
facilities  or  cause  overlapping  in  the 
training  of  medical  personnel,  or  would 
therie  be  duphcaticni  of  medical  care  for 
veterans. 

The  pilot  medical  schools  provided  im- 
der  the  Jdnt  resolution  introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tsagtjs).  would  be  in 
five  geographical  areas  ot  the  United 
States  far  separated  from  each  other.  I 
would  hope  that  one  of  these  locations 
chosen  for  the  five  pilot  medical  schocds 
would  be  Fresno.  Calif.,  thus  accompUsh- 
ing  the  alms  ot  the  joint  resolution  and 
the  partial  aims  of  my  bill. 

There  U  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  Fresno  now.  There  is  no  med- 
ical school.  But  the  State  of  California, 
citizens  of  the  district,  and  veterans 
throu^iout  central  California  desire  a 
medical  school  in  Fresno,  to  provide  a 
cadre  of  medically  trained  professionals 
in  the  area,  and  to  also  better  veterans' 
health  care. 


As  I  mentioned  before,  the  people.  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  the  medical 
profession,  medical  Insurance  groopa. 
hospital  assodationa.  and  others  are  all 
demanding  action.  "Ite  grave  error  lies 
not  in  the  overlapping  of  s(»ne  medical 
care  but  in  leaving  some,  especially  vet- 
erans, without  adequate  medical  care. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  very 
seriously  consider  this  resdution,  which 
I  think,  virill  be  to  the  general  benefit  of 
health  care  for  sodety.  After  all.  whtA 
directly  benefits  the  veteran  in  health 
care,  indirectly  benefits  the  dtizen  be- 
cause it  removes  the  veteran  from  the  al- 
ready overburdened  general  health  care 
facilities.  The  medical  education  aspect 
of  this  legislation  provides  a  way  to  help 
relieve  the  shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses 
and  other  medical  personnd  and  also 
provide  more  trained  medical  personnd 
in  sodety  at  large. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  748  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  Monbers  of  this  House.  At 
first  it  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  con- 
fusing why  we  are  asked  to  act  upon  a 
House  Joint  resolution  rather  than  a 
House  bill.  A  moment's  reflection  willy 
indicate  that  by  means  of  a  Joint  reso^ 
lution  the  authors  are  thus  permitted 
to  recite  in  the  preamble  reasons  for  the 
need  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  resolution  which  could  not  be  in- 
duded  within  the  confines  of  a  title  to  a 
bill. 

In  these  redtations  appear  perhaps 
the  strongest  lustiflcations  for  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution.  There  it  is 
pointed  out  the  present  shortage  of  ap- 
proximately 48,000  doctors  of  medicine 
and  over  250.000  allied  health  and  other 
medical  personnd.  This  bill  is  a  brand 
new  effort  in  that  it  authorizes  a  pilot 
program  for  five  new  medical  schools, 
geographlcslly  dispersed,  and  also  for 
assistance  for  already  existing  medical 
schools  together  with  a  small  authoriza- 
tion for  other  members  of  a  medical 
team  besides  the  doctors,  meaning  health 
manpower  so  sorely  needed  in  what  is 
called  the  allied  health  professions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  modest  pro- 
posal authorized  for  only  7  years  tmd 
then  s\ri>Ject  to  review.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  it  woiicB  successfully  and  that  it  can 
be  extended  at  the  end  of  tho^  7  years. 

Who  is  there  in  this  House  who  has  a 
VA  ho^tal  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  c(»igressional  district  who  has  not 
observed  with  approval  the  good  rela- 
tionship between  the  VA  hospital  and 
some  neighboring  medical  school.  All  the 
time  since  World  War  n,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  aflUlatlon  between  our  VA 
hoq^itals  and  medical  schools  and  their 
teaching  hospitals  which  are  located 
within  a  convenient  distance  for  interns 
to  travel  back  and  forth.  This  mutual 
training  program  has  proven  successful. 
This  bill  authorizes  Its  continuance  and 
extension.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
resolution  should  not  recdve  the  unani- 
mous support  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  health  crises  which 
our  Nation  faoes  today.  It  primarily 
stems  from  a  shortage  of  health  peison- 
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nd  which  needs  to  be  overcome.  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
which  would  use  the  resources  of  one  of 
our  largest  medical  care  systems  in  train- 
ing needed  medical  personnd. 

Tlie  Veterans'  Administration  is  al- 
ready afllliated  with  80  medical  schools. 
This  bill  would  expand  the  VA's  present 
program  in  the  training  of  medical  man- 
power by  assisting  in  the  establishment 
of  five  new  medical  schools  along  with 
assisting  in  the  expansion  of  existing 
medical  schools  already  affiliated  with 
the  VA.  The  bill  also  authorizes  match- 
ing fund  grants  to  institutions  engaged 
in  training  allied  health  workers.  These 
are  nurses,  t^yhnidans,  and  other  para- 
medical personnd  needed  to  provide  com- 
plete health  care. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
also  hdp  toward  continuing  quality  tned- 
ical  care  to  our  veterans. 

Of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  hdp 
ease  the  shortage  of  medical  personnd, 
this  use  of  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities is  the  most  promislag  and  could 
result  in  new  medical  schools  being  es- 
tablished in  a  rdativdy  short  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  reqxiests  for  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  resoluticm  House  Joint  Resolution 
748.  as  amended. 

The  questicm  was  taken. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  371,  nays  2,  not  voting— 62, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.194] 

YEAS--371 

Ctdiner 

Conable 

Ckinte 

Oorman 

Ootter 

fSftnyHUn 

Crano 

Daniel,  Va. 

D«niela,N.J. 

DaTla,0». 

Davis,  B.C. 

DaTla.Wta. 

Delaney 

Dennia 

Dent 

Derwiiukl 

Derln* 

Dlcklnaon 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drtnan 

Dulakl 

DxuMxn 

duPont 

Dwyer 

BtAtaardt 

Bdwa(<U.Al». 

Bdwarda.  Calif. 

KUbcrg 

Erlcnbam 

BKta 


Abbltt 

Brooks 

Abemetby 

Broomlleld 

Abouresk 

Brotzman 

Ataug 

Brown,  kfleh. 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Broyblll,  N.C. 

Caltf. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bucbanan 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Buike.  Fla. 

Andrews. 

Burke,  Mass. 

N.Dak. 

Burleson.  Tex 

Annunzlo 

Burllsnn,  Mo. 

Arcber 

Burton 

Asblay 

Byrne,  Pa.    * 

Aspln 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Asplnall 

By  run 

Bako- 

CabeU 

Baring 

Caffery 

Barrett 

Camp 

Begleb 

Carney 

BeU 

Carter 

Bennett 

Casey.  Tez. 

Betta 

Cederberg 

BerUl 

Celler 

Blester 

Cbambwlatn 

Blngbam 

CbappeU 

Blackburn 

Chlahnlm 

Blatnlk 

Clancy 

Boggs 

Clark 

Boland 

danaen. 

BoUlng 

DonH. 

Bow 

Clawson.Del 

Brademas 

OlerslaBd 

Braaoo 

CoUlsr 

Bray 

OoUln^m. 

Brlnkler 

CoUlns.Tez. 

Brans,  C(do. 

PMceD 

Tlndlev 

Flsb 

Fisber 

Flood 

Rowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 


Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olbboiu 
Goldwater 
Oonzalez 
Doodling 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
Grlffln 
Orlffltbs 
Gross 
Qrover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
sclunldt 
Ebinley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
mcks.Waah. 
Howard 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
Horton 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Idiord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Turn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 

ICiwg 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrabs 

LatU 

Leggett 

L«nnon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.Md. 


LxOan 

MoOlory 

MoOoAsT 

MoClure 

MeOomster 

McOormaek 

MCDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
MCBwen 
MCFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Maodonald, 


Bog«rs 
Boneallo 

r.  "-T. 


Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.Ga. 

Matsimaga 

Ma^soU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

BUller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 


Mlsell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mostaer 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

NicbOls 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

OTfeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peysv 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poir 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prynr.Ark. 

PudBskl 

PuroeU 

QulUen 

RaUsbat* 

Bangel 

Barick 

Beid,m. 

Held.  H.Y. 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Roberts 

Boblnaoa.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Bos 

NATS— a 


Boetenkowakl 

Bouah 

Bousselot 

Boy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Sattemeld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

ScoU 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

8bou|> 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

8iak 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubtdefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.TeK. 
ThomiMon,  Ga. 
Thompson,  VJ. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
miman 
VanderJagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldls 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalan 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
vndnan 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wtnn 
Wolff 
Wrtght 
WymU 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 

Toung,  Fla. 
TouncToL 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Dellenbadc 


Adams 

Alexander 

Andsiaon. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
AShbrook 


Schmlta 

NOT  VOTING— ea 


Blaggl 

Blanton 

Ckrey,  N.T. 

Clay 

Conysrs 

Culver 


Denholm 

Donolrae 

Rlmonilsnii 

■dwmrdi^La. 

BTlna.Tean. 


Hansen,  Wash. 

HarSha 

Hastings 

Batbaway 

Hubert 

HoUfleld 


Hvmgate 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kyros 

Landrum 


Long.I«. 

MoConocb 

McKlnney 

Mayns 

MlI]s,Md. 

MltcheU 

Nix 

Pepper 
Qule 
Rees 

Booney,  Pa. 
Ruppe 


Ruth 


Smith.  N.T. 

Talcott 

Terry 

VaaOserlia 

Ware 

Whaney 

Wnson. 

Charles  H. 
Tatron 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Arends. 

tlr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Oanlelson  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Hastinga. 

Mr.  Van  Deertln  wMh  Mr.  Mills  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Sandman 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Bdcher. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Taleott. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Terry. 

Mr.  CUalmo  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Conyen. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  CUy. 

Mr.  Ntx  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  OaUagher  with  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  TatKon  with  Mr.  MltoheU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Edwards  at  Loulsl- 


Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  lAndrum. 
Mr.  de  la  Oar«a  with  Mr.  Rongate. 
Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  BadiUo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GE37ERAL  UCAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rxcoas 
on  the  Joint  resdution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Belcher 
Bergland 


delaOarsa 
DeUums 


OlalBko 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  PRO- 
CHIAM  OF  EXCHANGE  OF  MEDICAL 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  (HH.  4762)  to  amend  section  5055 
of  tiUe  38,  United  Stetes  Code.  In  order 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator oi  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  exchange  of 
medical  information. 

The  Cl«rk  read  as  follows: 

HA.  4TSS 
Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senmte  mmd  Hotae  of 
Jte]>r«seitt«««Mt    •/    tM    Vmttt    Stmtm    oj 
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America  <n  Congreat  auembled,  Th*t  aectloa 
60W  of  UU*  88.  Unlt«d  SUtes  Cod*,  la 
am*^«1^  by  deleting  In  Xbm  flZBt  aantene*  of 
■ubMctlon  (e)(1)  "of  the  flnt  four  llMal 
y«u«  foUowlnc  the  flaoa  ytmr  In  whloh  tltls 
•abcbmi>ter  U  en»cted"  and  lnsertln(  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "flacal  yew  1088 
through  1971,  and  such  sums  *•  may  be 
neoanary  for  each  flacal  year  1073  through 
1976.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  «  sec- 
<md  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  BCr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  medical  schools,  boepitals. 
medical  centers,  and  individual  members 
of  the  medical  profession  for  the  free  ex- 
change of  medical  information  and  tech- 
niques was  enacted  by  Public  Law  89- 
785,  approved  November  7,  1966,  sis  one 
part  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
sharing  of  medical  facilities,  equipment, 
and  information — subchapter  TV  of 
chapter  81  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
The  same  law  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Subcommittee  on 
Programs  of  Exchange  of  Medical  In- 
formation of  the  Special  Medical  Advi- 
sory Group  to  advise  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  matters  regarding 
the  administration  of  this  program  and 
to  coordinate  these  functions  with  other 
research  and  education  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  appropriation  provided,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3  million  annually  for  each  of  the 
first  4  years  following  the  fiscal  year  of 
enactment,  was  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  medical  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  research  centers  In  planning 
and  carrying  out  agreements  imder 
which  medical  information  and  tech- 
niques are  freely  exchanged  and  the 
medical  information  services  of  all  par- 
ties to  the  agreement  are  available  for 
use  by  any  party  to  the  agreement  under 
conditions  specified  In  the  agreement. 
The  grants  made  under  this  authority 
are  for  the  employment  of  personnel,  the 
construction  of  facilities,  the  purchasing 
of  equipment  when  necessary  to  imple- 
ment such  programs,  and  for  such  other 
purposes  that  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  committee  Is  informed  that  In  Its 
meeting  on  December  8,  1969,  the  Advi- 
sory Subcommittee  on  Programs  for  Ex- 
change of  Medical  Information  recom- 
mended that  this  program  be  continued 
in  Its  entirety.  (Under  current  law  the 
authority  for  grants  to  medical  schools  to 
carry  out  projects  under  this  program  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1971).  This 
bill  would  aocompUsh  this  recommenda- 
tion by  extending  the  authorization  in 
the  sums  necessary  for  the  next  4  fiscal 
years  following  expiration  of  the  initial 
period. 

The  exchange  of  medical  information 
program  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  developmoit  of  ongoing  programs  for 
patient  care,  research,  and  education  in 
medicine.  The  specific  exchange  of  tn- 


formatloa  activities  authorised  by  cur- 
rent law  has  aided  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medleal  eare  system 
through  pilot  programs,  exchange  of  in- 
formation agreements,  and  grants.  These 
new  aspects  of  change  of  medical  infor- 
mation activities  exist  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams at  hospitals  not  afUiated  with 
medical  schools  and  located  remote 
from  medical  teaching  centers,  as  well 
as  to  foster  the  widest  possible  cooper- 
ation and  consultation  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  whether 
within  or  outside  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  ex- 
change of  medical  information  programs 
has  proved  highly  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
but  to  the  surrounding  medical  and  sci- 
entific communities,  particularly  those 
located  in  remote  areas.  It  is  felt  that 
there  Is  adequate  justification  for  ex- 
tending tills  authority  for  4  additional 
years. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  fiscal  year  1972  through  1975. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that,  if  funded,  the  total  cost  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  hepend,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  degree  to  which 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  research 
centers  seek  grants  under  section  5055 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  For  fiscal 
year  1972,  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $2 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  Veterans' 
medical  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  stemmed  from  an  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  conducted  before 
the  subcommittee  on  hospitals  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sat- 
TEHFiKLD).  Those  hearings  extended 
from  May  11  through  May  27.  1971. 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  at  this  time 
extend  a  word  of  sincere  thanks  for  a 
Job  well  done  in  recommending  these 
important  measures  which  were  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  My  thanks  go  not  only 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee but  also  to  his  able  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Halet),  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Baring),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dulski)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Robkrts),  the  gentleman 
from  South  CTarolina  (Mr.  Dorm),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucihski)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Mlsslsslw>l  (Mr. 
MoNTGonxBY) .  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards),  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carkky)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson),  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hicks)  the  goitlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mrs.  Orasso),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  .  the  genUe- 
msm  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor>, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Hammkrschkidt)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott),  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hccklkr)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  ZwAcni) , 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtub), 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  , 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
RxrrB).  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hnxis). 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4762. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  wiU 
merely  extoid  for  4  addltitHud  years  an 
authority  which  the  Congress  gave  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  more 
than  4  years  ago  with  the  enactment  of 
PubUc  Law  89-785. 

The  legislation  authorized  the  Vetei- 
ans'  Administration  to  mter  into  agree- 
ments with  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
medical  centers,  and  individual  monbers 
of  the  medical  profession  for  the  free 
exchange  of  medical  information  and 
techniques.  In  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Hospital  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration witnesses  testified  that  the 
exchange  of  medical  Information  pro- 
gram has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
development  of  raigoing  programs  for 
patient  care,  research,  and  education  in 
medicine.  The  program  has  been  partic- 
ularly beneficial  In  strengthening  and 
improving  the  delivery  of  health  services 
at  hospitals  not  afOUated  with  medical 
schools  and  located  remote  from  medical 
teaching  centers.  The  program  has  fos- 
tered the  widest  possible  cooperation  and 
consultation  among  all  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  whether  within  or 
outside  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  89-785  expired  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1971. 
If  this  extremely  boieficial  program  is 
to  continue.  It  is  essential  that  Hit.  4762 
be  approved.  It  is  good  legislation  and 
I  strongly  support.  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsmia  (Mr.  Satlor.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  4762.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted Into  law,  will  extend  for  4  ad- 
ditional years  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  and  individual  members  of  the 
medical  profession  for  the  free  exchange 
of  medical  information  and  techniques. 

The  Administrator's  authority  in  this 
regard  was  first  authorized  by  Public 
Law  89-785.  That  authority  expired  on 
June  30  of  this  year. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  first 
enacted.  It  was  Indicated  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  utilize  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  provide  a  close  ed- 
ucational, scientific,  and  professional 
Unk  between  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  major  medical  centers.  It 
was  anticipated  that  this  communica- 
tion would  result  in  reciprocal  improve- 
ments in  ho^ital  care,  medical  treat- 
ment, and  research  capabilities. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  are  being 
accomplished,  according  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  through  the  exchange  of 
the  most  sulvanced  medical  and  scientific 
Information  and  techniques  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
medical  schools.  These  activities  utilize 
a  wide  range  of  methods  of  transmitting 
information.  Including  closed-circuit  td- 
evlsion  and  other  advanced  media.  The 
program  has  Increased  medical  know- 
ledge and  consequently,  improved  medl- 
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cal  eare.  particularly  In  remote  areas  of 
the  country,  not  only  to  veterans  but  to 
the  general  population  at  large. 

Because  of  its  salutary  effects,  n  Is  the 
committee's  view  that  the  program 
should  be  extended  for  4  additional 
years.  HJl.  4762  will  accomplish  that 
worthy  purpose.  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  tUs 
is  the  third  bill  from  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  which  we  have  consid- 
ered today,  each  of  which  were  consid- 
ered in  hearings  by  the  Hospital  Sub- 
committee, which  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  perscxial  appreciation  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  John  Satlor 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  which  he  extended.  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  diUgence  and  cooperation,  the  Hon- 
orable Jamks  a.  Halst  of  Florida,  the 
Honorable  Walter  S.  Baring  of  Nevada, 
the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  of 
New  YcH-k,  the  Honorable  Rat  Roberts 
of  Texas,  the  Honorable  W.  J.  Bryan 
Dorn  of  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
RoMAif  C.  PuciNSKi  of  Illinois,  the  Honor- 
able O.  W.  MoNTGOHERT  of  Mississippi, 
the  Honorable  Don  EIdwards  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Honorable  Charles  J.  Carnet  of 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  George  E.  Daniel- 
80H  of  California,  the  Honorable  Louise 
Dat  Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able Ella  T.  Grasso  of  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  John  Paul  Ham- 
merscbiiiot  of  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
William  Llotd  Scott  of  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Margaret  M.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John  M. 
ZWACH  of  Minnesota,  the  H<xiorable 
CwALMER  P.  Wtlie  Of  Otilo,  tf.e  Honor- 
able Larxt  Winn.  Jr..  of  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Earl  B.  Ruth  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Honorable  Elwood  Hillis 
of  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
4762. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  My  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl.  4762,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hoggs)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  ao  objection. 


MARY  McLBOD  BETHUNE  MEMO- 
RIAL AUTHORIZATION  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
su^oid  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  (SJT.  Res.  Ill)  extend- 
ing for  2  years  the  existing  auttaori^  for 
the  erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Hethune. 
The  deik  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  ill 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effective  June  1. 
1971,  the  last  sentence  of  the  Joint  reeolu- 
tlor  entitled  "Joint  ElesoluUon  authorizing 
the  erection  In  the  Dlstriot  of  Ooliunbla  of 
a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune".  ap- 
proved June  1,  1960,  aa  amended  (74  Stat. 
154,  79  Stat.  822.  84  Stat.  303),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "within  eleven  yeare"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  thirteen 
years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boggs)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenpore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  111.  would  extend 
for  2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Negro  educator  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  this  res- 
olution was  sponsored  by  Senator  Jor- 
dan on  the  Senate  side  and  Representa- 
tive Shirley  Chisholm  on  our  side. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  died  in  1955. 
She  was  perhaps  best  knou-n  as  the 
foimder  of  the  Bethune-Cookman  College 
for  Negroes  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  In 
1930  President  Hoover  invited  her  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  She  served 
in  the  administration  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  as  the  head  of  the  Negro 
Division  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. In  1945  President  Roosevelt  in- 
vited her  to  be  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, at  which  the  United  Nations  was 
conceived. 

So  In  view  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune's 
distinguished  service  to  her  country,  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women  has 
endeavored  to  erect  a  fitting  memorial  to 
this  great  American. 

In  1960  the  Congress  approved  this  un- 
dertaking. At  that  time  the  Congress  di- 
rected ttiat  the  site  of  the  memorial  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
that  the  erection  of  the  memorial  be 
commenced  within  5  years.  The  United 
States  was  to  be  put  to  no  expense  by 
the  erection  of  this  memorial,  all  costs 
being  borne  by  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women.  While  the  location  of  this 
memorial  in  Lincoln  Park.  10  blocks  east 
of  the  Capitol,  has  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  authorities,  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  begin  construction  have  not  yet 
been  obtained  by  the  National  Council. 

Accordingly,  the  Joint  resolutlcm  would 
in  effect  amend  the  original  legislation 
to  extend  the  building  authority  for  a  to- 
tal of  11  years,  to  Jime  1  of  this  year. 

At  this  time,  thanks  to  a  substantial 
contribution  to  this  project  from  the 


Tteited  Methodist  Church,  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Negro  Women  are  very  close 
to  their  goal,  and  we  have  been  assured 
that  construction  can  begin  within  the 
2-year  extension  authorized  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

This  project  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  has  consistently  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
Congress  during  the  past  11  years. 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  tribute  to  a 
dlstinguishediVmerican  deserves  our  con- 
tinued support,  and  I  urge  final  approval 
of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resoluuon  111  would  extend  for 
2  additional  years,  through  May  31, 1973, 
the  authority  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McLeo(l  Bethune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  hearing  we  re- 
quested testimony  of  the  chairman  of 
the  commltee.  I  want  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  this  type  of  thing  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  where  many  of  the  things 
that  make  so  much  difference  happen 
and  which  is  an  appropriate  place  for 
this  sort  of  thing  to  happen.  Lincoln 
Park,  of  course,  is  an  appropriate  place 
for  this. 

Since  the  time  of  the  hearing,  I  have 
investigated  the  competency  of  those 
who  will  do  the  art  woi^.  and  I  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  these  peo- 
ple are  competent  and  we  will  have  a  fine 
monument  as  a  result  of  their  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  resolution 
authorizing  the  memorial  to  be  erected 
was  enacted  in  1960  and  the  authority 
has  been  extended  periodically  since  that 
time  to  allow  sufflclent  time  to  complete 
the  project.  The  resolution  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  grant 
authority  to  the  National  Council  of  Ne- 
gro Women  to  erect  on  public  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  memorial  to 
honor  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  and  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  a  promi- 
nent Negro  educator.  She  is  a  founder 
of  the  Bethime-Cookman  College  for 
Negroes  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

There  is  no  cost  to  the  Government 
for  this  memorial.  Funds  to  pay  for  the 
statue  are  being  raised  by  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  It  is  to  be 
placed  in  Lincoln  Park  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  resolution  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  I  would  recommend  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  legislation  win 
pass  unanimously.  I  think  it  will  be  in  t^e 
public  interest. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Raricx)  . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speako-,  this  reso- 
lution, Soiate  Joint  Resoliition  111,  ex- 
XeadR  for  2  years  the  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Oolimibia  of 
a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
Mrs.  Bethune  has  compiled  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  in  the  Add  of  edu- 
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eatton.  and.  of  eoone,  I  think  before  the 
Memben  ue  called  npon  to  Tote  up  or 
down  this  extension,  they  should  be 
made  awaxe  of  an  of  the  aetivttiBB  in  the 
field  of  education  ulileh  Mary  McLeod 
Betbune  has  participated  In,  some  of 
which  may  not  be  known  to  the  Mem- 
bexB.  From  the  public  flies,  records,  and 
pobttcations  of  the  Oomralttee  on  Un- 
American  ActlTltleB  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cranes  a  six-page  docu- 
mented listing  of  various  affiliations  of 
Mary  MCLeod  Bethune: 

Reading  from  the  report,  we  find  these 
revrallng  associations  and  activltlee: 


VKWomutmom  Tama,  tbb  Rlbb  or  thb  Com- 

xm^  ox  Ux-Aiaai(Air  Acnrmss,  VS. 

HoCTB  or  BsrassBtTATiviB 
Subjaet:  Ifary  licLeod  Bctliune. 

Tha  pubUe  fllw,  reeordi  and  publleatlons 
at  Mm  OomznlUM  on  T7n-Mn«rto*n  Aetlvlttea 
rerwd  ths  foOowlng  lnform»Uon  conoemlng 
MMy  MoLMd  BettraiM: 

Tba  BUM  at  ICary  MeLaod  BeUiuiM  ap- 
pMNdon  th«  tenor  roll  o<  KUaabetli  Ghirl«y 
nyna.  m  pubUabad  Ut  tba  Sunday  "Workar" 
o<  Ifareb  ».  1M7  (pag*  7);  Blaabatb  Omlay 
njnn  la  aiM  at  tha  few  outstanding  women 
leaden  of  tbe  Oommuntot  Party  In  tbla  coun- 
try. 

A  pamphlet  entiUed  "1%  Million  .  .  ." 
(page  S4) ,  rtieasad  by  tbe  American  League 
for  Paaoe  and  Oemocnkcy,  ttsta  tbe  name  of 
Uis.  Batbiuia  aa  a  BMiBber  of  tbe  National 
Ootniaittaa  tt  tbat  ovganlaatlon:  a  letter- 
bead  at  tha  organmtlan.  dated  July  la.  19S9. 
fumlahas  tba  aame  Information.  "Tlgbt" 
TnagaalTia  for  ICarcb  1930  (page  9) ,  and  a  let- 
tarbead  at  the  League  dated  Marcb  34.  1M9, 
both  name  Itts.  Betbxine  aa  Vlee-Cbaliman 
of  tha  League. 

Tba  Amartoan  lieague  for  Peace  and  Da- 
mooraey  waa  cited  aa  "tbe  largest  of  tbe 
Communlat  ftont'  movement*  In  tbe  United 
Statea  .  .  .  Tbe  League  contends  publicly 
that  It  la  not  a  Communlat-front  movement, 
yet  at  tbe  rery  beginning  Oommunlsts  domi- 
nated It.  Bart  Browder  was  its  Tlce-preal- 
dent"  (Special  Committee  on  T7n-Amerlcan 
AetlTltlas  In  leixjits  of  January  S,  1989; 
Maixdi  39.  19M;  January  S.  1940;  January  a. 
IMl;  January  a.  194S:  and  June  35.  1943). 
Attonaay  Oenaral  Blddle  died  tbe  orgaxdaa- 
tlon  aa  having  been  aetabllahed  In  tbe  united 
States  in  1937  as  suoceaaor  to  tbe  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  "in  an  ef- 
fort to  create  pubUo  eentlment  on  bebalf 
at  a  foreign  pottey  adapted  to  the  Interests 
of  tbe  Soviet  UKUon."  (See:  Oongresaional 
Record.  September  34.  1943.  jMges  7883  and 
7884.)  Attorney  Oenaral  Tom  dark  cited 
tbe  organisation  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist (press  rtieaaes  of  June  1  and  September 
31,  1948). 

ICre.  Bethune  was  a  sponsor  of  tbe  Wln- 
the-Peaoe  Conference,  as  shown  on  a  letter 
bead  of  that  group  dated  February  38,  1948, 
the  "Dally  Worker"  at  March  6.  1948.  and  "A 
Call  to  a  Wln-the-Peace  Conference"  In  tbe 
National  Preee  Building,  Washington.  D.C., 
April  ft-7,  1946;  she  was  vice-chairman  ot 
the  National  Committee,  New  Tcrk  Com- 
mittee to  Win  the  Peace,  according  to  a 
letterhead  of  that  group  dated  June  1,  1948, 
and  the  New  York  Committee  Call  to  Wln- 
the-Peace  Conference,  June  39-39,  1948. 

ITie  National  Committee  to  Win  the  Peace 
was  organised  at  the  Win-tbe-Peaoe  Confer- 
ence in  Waablngton,  D.C.,  April  5-7, 1948,  and 
was  cited  as  subversive  and  oonununlst  by 
Attorney  Oeneral  Tom  Clark  In  letters  fur- 
nlahed  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  (press  re- 
leases of  December  4. 1947  and  September  31. 
1948). 

Letterbeads  of  the  ClvU  Rlgtats  Congress, 
dated  March  4, 1948  and  May  7, 194S.  llat  tba 
name  of  Mrs.  Bethune  as  Vlce-Cbalrman  at 
tb^Congress;  she  signed  the  call  to  the  Na- 


tional OoBf  araoce  wblob  was  brtd  In  Chicago, 
aa  ahown  la  tha  llally  Worker"  of  Oetober 
31.  1947  (page  5):  and  waa  ana  of  the  apon> 
soia  at  a  mastlwg  at  the  gitmp,  aecordlng  to 
tbe  'DaUy  Workar"  of  Jaaoary  1*.  UM  (P^* 
10),  In  wblOh  aouroe  aha  waa  Idantlflad  as 
president.  National  ConneU  of  Negro  Women. 

The  ClvU  Rtghta  Congreas  waa  a  merger  at 
two  other  Commnnlat-tronit  organlaatlans, 
tbe  Intamatlonal  Labor  Defense  and  tha  Na- 
tional Federatloai  for  Constttntlonal  Uber- 
tlaa.  It  waa  "dedloatad  not  to  tbe  broader  ia- 
suss  of  ClvU  Ubartlaa.  but  e^teqlaUy  to  tba 
defense  of  indtvldual  Comamnlsts  and  the 
Communist  Party"  and  "controlled  by  In- 
dividuals who  are  either  members  of  tbe 
Communist  Party  or  openly  loyal  to  it" 
(Oongreealonal  Committee  on  Un-Amorlcan 
Activltlee  In  its  report  released  September 
3.  1947).  Attorney  Oeneral  Tom  Clark  cited 
the  organisation  aa  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist (press  releases  of  December  4,  1947  and 
S^ttember  31.  1948). 

In  a  Report  on  tbe  American  Slav  Congresa, 
released  by  tbla  Conunlttee  on  April  38, 19S0, 
the  organisation  waa  elited  aa  "a  Moeoow  In- 
spired and  directed  federation  of  Conununlst- 
domlnated  organisations  seeking  by  methods 
of  propaganda  and  pressure  to  subvert  the 
10,000,009  people  In  this  country  of  Slavic 
birth  or  deeeent."  Mrs.  Bethune  waa  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  a  Testimonial  Dlnnar  which 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  October  13. 1947. 
under  the  au^lees  of  tbe  American  Slav 
Congreas:  tha  dinner  was  arranged  In  honor 
of  *  *  *  (Invitation  Issued  by  the  Congreas: 
and  the  printed  program,  page  3).  Attorney 
Oeneral  Clark  also  dted  the  group  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  In  lettm  furnished 
tbe  Loyalty  Review  Board  (press  rrteaasa  of 
June  1  and  September  31, 1948). 

The  "Peofrte's  DaUy  World"  of  April  30, 
1944  (page  3),  reported  that  Mrs.  Bethune 
waa  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  American 
Touth  for  Democracy  dub;  on  a  program  of 
the  dinner  celeliratlng  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  American  Touth  for  Democracy,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1944,  Mts.  Betbune  was  also  named 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  group  (see  program, 
"Salute  to  Toung  Amartca  Committee') . 

The  American  Touth  for  Democracy  waa 
tbe  new  name  under  which  the  Young  Com- 
munist Lsagua  operated  and  which  also 
largely  abaorfoed  tbe  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, according  to  tbe  fi^MOlal  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (Report  ISll  of 
Msrcb  39.  1944):  Attorney  General  Clark 
cited  the  organlaation  as  subversive  and 
Communist  (press  releases  of  Deoember  4. 
1947  and  September  31.  1948).  In  citing  the 
group  In  1947.  tbe  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican AcUvttlee  revealed  that  Its  "high- 
sounding  slogans"  oorer  "a  determined  effcnt 
to  dlsaffect  our  youth  and  to  turn  them 
against  religion,  the  American  home,  against 
the  college  authorities,  and  against  tbe 
American  government  itself  . . ."  (Report  871 
dated  April  17. 1947) . 

Mrs.  Bethune  signed  the  call  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Youth  which  waa  the  flXth  national 
gathering  of  the  American  Youth  Congress, 
held  in  New  York  City.  July  1-6.  1939  (from 
tbe  Proceedings  of  tbe  Congress,  page  3). 

The  American  Youth  Congress  waa 
launched  In  August  1934  at  a  gathering  hdd 
at  New  York  University,  New  York  Ctty,  and 
"baa  been  controlled  by  Communlata  and 
manipulated  by  them  to  Influence  tbe 
thought  of  American  youth"  (Attorney  Oen- 
tnX  Riddle.  Congreeslonal  Record,  Septem- 
ber 34.  1943;  ala6  cited  in  re  Harry  Bridges. 
May  38.  I»U.  page  10);  Attorney  Oeneral 
Clark  cited  the  groiq>  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist (press  releases  of  Deoember  4.  1947 
and  September  31,  1948).  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amsrleaa  AettvUtsa  called  tha 
group  "one  of  tha  prlaeipal  fronts  of  the 
Communist  Party"  and  "promlnantly  Idan- 
tlflad wlttt  the  White  Ho«Ma  piekat  line  •  •  * 
under  the  Immediate  auaptoes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Moblllmtion"  (Report  of  June  38, 


1943;  also  dtad  In  reporte  of  January  S,  1989: 
Jannary  S.  IMl;  and  March  39,  1*44). 

Mrs.  Bathuna  waa  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
vlaory  Board  of  tha  Southvn  Negro  Youth 
Ofwigraas  (laitarhaada  of  the  organlaaUon 
dated  June  13. 1947  and  August  11, 1947;  and 
a  page  ftam  a  leaflet  published  by  the  orga- 
nisation). Tbe  Southern  Negro  Touth  Con- 
gress has  been  dted  as  a  Communist-front 
organlaatton  by  tha  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  In  tts  rsport  «f  Jan- 
uary s.  1940  (page  9):  and  aa  "surreputlous- 
ly  controlled"  by  the  Young  Communist 
League  (Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activltlee,  Report  371  released  April 
17,  1947.  page  14).  Attorney  Oeneral  Tom 
Clark  cited  the  organisation  as  subveralve 
and  among  the  alWHates  and  oommttteee  of 
tbe  Communist  Party.  U&A.,  In  a  lattor  re- 
leased to  the  preas  on  Deoember  4. 1947. 

Mrs.  Bethuna  waa  a  member  of  tha  Coun- 
cil on  Afrtoan  Affairs,  Inc.  (from  a  pamphlet 
of  the  organization  entitled  "Seeing  is  Be- 
Uevlng"  which  was  published  In  1947);  she 
participated  In  a  conference  of  the  Council, 
according  to  the  pamphlet,  "FOr  a  New 
Afrioa"  (page  S6).  alao  puMlshad  by  tha  or- 
ganisation. She  sent  greetings  to  tha  Nation- 
al Negro  Congress,  October  1987,  as  shown  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress;  she  also 
participated  In  the  Conference  on  Africa,  held 
In  New  Toric  City,  Apm  14.  1944  (pamphlet 
ca  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  which 
waa  held  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the 
Council  on  African  Affairs  and  tha  National 
Negro  Congreas). 

Tbe  Coundl  on  Afrtean  Affairs  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Tom  Clark  (press  releases  of  December  4, 
1047  and  September  31.  1948).  "Tbe  Com- 
munist-front movement  In  the  United  States 
among  Negroes  Is  known  as  the  National 
Negro  Congress  .  .  .  Tlia  oOoers  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress  sie  outapokoi  Com- 
munist sympathiser!  and  a  maj<»ity  of  thoee 
on  tbe  executive  board  are  outri^t  Com- 
mimlsts"  (Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Actlvltlea,  Report  dated  January  3, 
1939;  also  dted  In  reports  of  January  3, 1940; 
June  35,  1943;  March  39.  1944).  Attorney 
Oeneral  Prands  Blddla  said  that  "from  the 
record  of  tts  (Nattonal  Negro  Oongrsas)  ac- 
tivities and  the  composition  of  Ita  govern- 
ing bodies,  there  can  be  btle  doubt  that  it 
has  served  sa  what  James  W.  Ford.  Com- 
mimlst  Vice  Preddentlal  candidate  elected  to 
the  executive  onmmittee  In  1937,  predicted: 
'An  Important  sector  of  the  demoeratle  front,' 
sponsored  and  supported  by  tha  Communist 
Party"  (Ootigrsaatonai  Record.  Septaasber  34, 
1943.  pagea  78*7  and  7688) .  Attorney  Oeneral 
Tom  Clark  dted  the  Congrees  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (prees  releasee  of  December 
4,  1947  snd  Septembor  31.  1948). 

The  "UaUy  Worker"  of  February  8,  1989 
(page  3).  published  an  appeal  to  the  Negro 
Peofde's  ConmUttee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democ- 
racy to  lift  tbe  embargo  on  arms  to  Loyalist 
Spain;  tin.  Betbune  was  shown  as  one  of 
thoee  who  signed  the  appeal.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  offld- 
ally  cited  the  Negro  Peopled  Committee  .  .  . 
as  a  Communist-front  organization  In  Re- 
port 1311  of  March  39.  1944.  Mrs.  Betbtme  U- 
sued  an  Individual  statement  which  was 
printed  in  tbe  booklet.  "Tbeee  Americana 
Say:"  Which  was  compiled  and  publlahed  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  the 
(Spanish)  Embargo,  urging  that  in  the 
name  of  true  neutrality,  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  democracy,  lift  the  embargo  (on 
tbe  sale  of  arms  to  Spain) ";  she  sponsored  the 
Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  aa  was 
shown  in  the  pamphlet,  "ChUdren  in  Concen- 
tration Camps."  The  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee to  Uft  the  (^Mnlab)  Kmbargo  was  dted 
as  <Hie  of  a  number  of  front  organisations, 
set  up  during  tbe  Si>anlsh  Civil  War  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  Statee  and 
through  which  tbe  Party  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  (Spedal  Committee  on  Un- 
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American  Activities,  Report  1311  of  Marcb  39, 
1944,  pagea  137-138).  Tbe  Spanish  Refugee 
Relief  Campaign  was  cited  at  a  Communist- 
front  organization  by  the  Special  Committee 
...  in  a  report  released  January  3,  1940. 

Mrs.  Betbune  was  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  (letterhecMl  of  the  or- 
ganization dated  May  19,  1039);  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Sponsors  of  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic  Rights 
( press  release  of  the  group  dated  February  23, 
1940) .  She  signed  the  1043  message  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties, addressed  to  tbe  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  as  shown  on-  a  leaflet  at- 
tached to  an  undated  letterhead  of  that  or- 
ganisation. Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Washington  Committee  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, as  shown  on  the  "Call  to  a  Conference 
on  ClvU  RlghU,  AprU  20-31,  1040"  (page  4), 
and  on  a  letterhead  of  the  group  dated  April 
36,  1940. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
days  at,  the  Infamous  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  the 
Communists  built  protective  organizations 
known  as  the  National  Emergency  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Emergency  Conference  for 
Democratic  Rights,  which  culminated  in  tbe 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Ln>- 
ertles"  (Report  lllS  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  released  September  2, 
1947) ;  the  three  organizations  were  also  cited 
by  tbe  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltles  in  Report  1311  of  Marcb  39,  1944. 
Attorney  Oeneral  Francis  Blddle  cited  the 
National  Federation  ...  as  "part  of  what 
Lenin  called  the  solar  system  of  organiza- 
tions, ostensibly  having  no  connection  with 
the  Communist  Party,  by  wlilch  Communists 
attonpt  to  create  sympathizers  and  support- 
ers of  their  program.  •  •  •  (it)  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  a  conference  on  constitu- 
tional liberties  held  in  Washington.  D.C., 
Jime  7-9,  1940"  (Congressional  Record,  Sep- 
tember 34,  1942,  page  7687).  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  dted  the  National  Federation  .  .  . 
as  subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  fur- 
nished the  Loyalty  Review  Board  (press  re- 
leases of  December  4. 1947  and  September  31, 
1948). 

The  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  was  cited  as  an  affiliate  or  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Federation  .  .  .  "Tbe 
program  of  tbe  Washington  Committee  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  National  Federation.  Na- 
tional Communist  leaders  have  addressed  its 
meeUngs,  and  conferences  sponsored  by  it 
have  been  attended  by  representatives  of 
prominent  C<Hnmuni8t-front  organisations" 
(Attorney  Oeneral  Blddle,  Congreeslonal 
Record,  September  24,  1943,  pages  7688  and 
7689) ;  Attorney  Oeneral  Clark  dted  the  group 
as  subversive  and  Communist  (press  releases 
of  Decembw  4,  1947  and  September  31, 1948) ; 
the  Spedal  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlritiee  found  that  "when  tbe  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  was  dis- 
solved In  February  1940,  its  successor  in 
Washlngtcm  was  tbe  Washington  Committee 
for  Democratic  Action.  The  latter  was  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Uberties"  (Reports  of  June  35, 
1943  and  Mardi  39, 1944) . 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Congress  of  American  Soviet  Friendship,  as 
shown  In  "Soviet  Russia  Today,"  for  Decem- 
ber 1943  (page  43);  she  partidpated  in  a 
meeting  paying  tribute  to  women  of  the 
U.8.A.  and  tbe  U.S.S.R.  held  In  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  March  6,  1944,  under  the  au- 
splciee  of  the  Committee  of  Women.  National 
Committee  of  American-Soviet  Friendship 
("Soviet  Russia  TOd&y,"  March  1944.  page  35; 
and  "New  Massee"  for  February  29,  1944,  page 
29) ;  she  was  named  as  a  sponsor  and  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Committee  of  Women  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Council  ....  on  the  "Call  to  a  Con- 
ference of  Woman  of  the  vaJi.  Mid  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  th  Poet-War  World"  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1944.  In  tbe  Commodore  Hotd.  New 


York  City;  a  letterhead  of  the  Committee  of 
Women.  National  Council  .  . .  dated  March  1, 
1948,  contains  the  name  of  Mrs.  Betbune  In 
the  list  of  members;  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  tbe  Natlmial  Cotincil, 
as  shown  on  letterheads  of  that  organization 
dated  February  8,  1046  and  Maroh  13,  1946. 

In  ita  report  of  March  20,  1044.  the  Special 
Committee  .  .  .  cited  the  National  OouncU  of 
American -Soviet  Friendship  as  having  been 
"in  recent  months  the  Commimlst  Party's 
principal  front  for  all  things  Russian."  At- 
torney Oeneral  Clark  cited  the  group  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  (press  releases  of 
Deoeml>er  4.  1047  and  September  21,  1948). 

A  letter  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  opposing  alien 
registration,  carried  tbe  signature  of  Mary 
McCleod  Bethune,  as  shown  in  the  "Daily 
Worker"  of  November  23,  1930  (page  8,  col- 
umns 7-8) ;  she  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
Maroh  2-3,  1940  (as  shown  on  a  letterhead  of 
the  Conference):  a  booklet  entitled  "Tlie 
Registration  of  Aliens"  which  was  prepcu'ed 
and  published  by  the  American  Committee 
....  lists  Mrs.  Bethune  as  one  of  tbe  spon- 
sors of  that  organization. 

The  American  Committee  tat  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born  has  been  officially  cited  as  "one 
of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States"  (Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amercian  Activities.  Report 
1311,  March  39.  1944;  also  dted  in  Committee 
report  on  June  26,  1942).  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  cited  the  group  as  subversive  and 
Communist  (press  releases  of  June  1.  and 
September  21. 1048) . 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
League  of  Young  Southerners  which  is  the 
youth  division  of  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare,  as  shown  on  a  letterhead 
dated  August  18.  1940;  she  was  named  In 
"Tbe  Southern  ParUot"  for  December  1946, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Represenutlves 
(1947-1048)  of  the  Southern  Conference:  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive 'Board,  as 
shown  on  a  leaftlet  of  the  Conference  en- 
tiUed "The  South  is  Closer  Than  You  Think" 
(received  about  February  1047). 

Tbe  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare was  dted  as  a  Communist-front  organiz- 
ation which  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  tbe  basis  of  its  seeming  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  South"  although  its 
"professed  interest  in  southern  welfare  Is 
simply  an  expedient  for  larger  aims  serv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  subservient 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States" 
(Congressional  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  Report  592  dated  June  12,  1947) . 
The  Special  Committee  .  .  .  also  cited  tbe 
group  as  a  Communist-front  which  recdved 
money  from  the  Robert  Marshall  Foimdation, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  funds  by 
which  many  Communist  fronts  operate  (Re- 
port of  March  20,  1944) . 

Mrs.  Bethune  recdved  the  New  Masses 
award  for  greater  Inter-racial  understanding 
at  a  dinner  in  her  honor  at  the  Hotd  Com- 
modore. New  York  City,  January  14,  1946 
("Daily  Worker,"  January  7,  1946,  page  11, 
colxunns  1-2) ;  she  received  a  similar  award 
"for  contribution  made  to  promote  de- 
mocracy and  inter-racial  unity"  at  the  New 
Masses  Second  Annual  Awards  Dinner,  as 
shown,  in  "New  Masses"  for  November  18, 
1947  (p.  7). 

"New  Masses"  was  dted  as  a  "nationally 
circulated  weekly  Journal  of  the  Communist 
Party  . .  .  whose  ownership  was  vested  In  the 
American  Fund  for  Public  Service  (Special 
Committee  .  .  .  Report  of  Marcb  39,  1944; 
also  dted  In  Committee  reports  of  January 
3,  1939  and  June  25,  1942).  It  was  also  cited 
as  a  "Conmiimist  periodical"  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  Francis  Blddle  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord. September  24,  1942,  page  7688). 


Tbe  Washington  (D.C.)  "Star"  on  February 
8.  1949  (page  A31).  reported  that  Mrs.  Beth- 
une bad  withdrawn  from  a  ClvU  Rlghta  RaUy 
scheduled  to  be  held  In  Washington  on 
February  11  and  12.  1949. 

The  "Daily  Worker"  of  Fet>ruary  12,  1951 
(page  4),  reported  that  Mrs.  Bethune  was  a 
sponsor  of  a  testimonial  on  February  23,  at 
Essex  House  to  honor  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  on  bis 
83rd  birthday.  W.  E.  B.  I>uBoU  was  one  of 
the  five  officers  of  the  Peace  Information 
Center  who  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  on  February  9,  1051,  for  failure 
to  register  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Begls- 
tratlou.Act.  The  Peace  Information  Center 
was  %lso  cjted.'as  an  organization  which  was 
dest|||bed  in  the  Worker  of  June  11,  1950,  by 
the  Communist  Party's  Peace  Committee  as 
one  that  was  making  available  the  Stock- 
holm peace  petition.  (Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activltlee,  Statement 
issued  on  the  March  of  Treason,  February 
19.  1961;  and  House  Report  No.  378.  on  tbe 
Communist  "Peace"  Offensive,  April  25.  1051, 
original  date,  AprU  1,  1051,  page  43.) 

Mr.  NEE>ZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  3  min- 
utes to  tbe  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  know  this  beautiful  woman. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  I  was 
unaware  she  owned  any  stock  in  a  bus 
company. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune — and  history  Is 
very  clear  on  this  coimt — was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  great  Americans  in  the 
liistory  of  this  coimtry.  She  was  not  only 
a  great  American,  she  was  a  great  human 
being,  alwajrs  concerned  with  improving 
the  conditions  of  American  society  and 
trying  to  l>ring  tlie  American  practices 
into  ccHisonance  with  our  preactunents. 

This  truly  remarkable  giant  among  the 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who. 
tiiroughout  the  course  of  our  iiistory, 
fought  for  a  better  America,  worked  for 
a  better  America,  pleaded  and  argued  for 
a  better  America,  this  magnificent  wom- 
an, who  does  not  need  the  defense  of  any 
single  Member  of  tills  body,  because  by 
her  words  and  her  deeds  throughout  her 
Img  and  iM'oductive  life  she  has  written 
on  the  pages  of  freedom  a  story  that 
could  not  be  sullied  from  any  quarter. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Chisholx)  . 

Mrs.  CJHISHOLM.  Mr.  %)eaker.  first 
of  all  I  should  like  it  to  be  quite  clear 
that  there  are  two  other  Bethimes  who 
have  possibly  been  connected  with  some 
of  the  information  that  tias  been  shared 
here  with  you  tills  afternoon. 

You  know,  in  this  House  after  awhile, 
one  begins  to  recognize  ttiat  certain 
things  do  run  true  to  form.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  issue  tias  been  raised 
here  tills  afternoon  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been. 

Py>r  many  years  the  black  women  of 
tills  Nation  iiave  been  attempting  to 
erect  tills  statue  to  tills  particular  wom- 
an, Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  and  have  ac- 
tually made  collections  of  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes,  and  dollars  in  order  to  be 
able  to  build  a  statue  tliat  means  some- 
ttiing  to  black  women,  that  is,  an  image 
for  ttlack  women  in  tills  Nation. 

This  statue  is  not  l}^ng  provided  for 
by  Federal  funds  of  any  sort  in  the  way 
certain  ottier  statues  from  the  days  of 
ttie  Confederacy  have  been  maintained 
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and  built  in  Waahinfton,  D.C.  llils  haa 
beoi  a  movement  oCi  the  p«rt  of  a  de- 
prived. dWllurioned  ethnic  minority  in 
this  country  in  terms  of  aeeUng  for 
themselves  an  image  to  which  they  can 
relate. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  know  any- 
thin?  about  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
know  that  In  terms  of  her  background, 
that  in  terms  of  being  able  to  lift  her- 
sdf  from  the  depths  of  degradation  and 
poverty,  that  she  has  made  her  mark  on 
the  American  scene.  I  think  the  very 
fact  that  she  was  a  counselor  and  an 
adviser  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  many,  many  years 
also  indicates  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
confidence  that  these  leaders  had  for  her. 
I  think  we  also  have  to  say  parenthet- 
ically that  in  this  Nation,  when  there 
are  those  who  dare  to  dissent  or  to  cry 
out  in  the  only  way  they  know  how  that 
they  are  labeled  very  quickly.  Parenthet- 
ically, again  I  may  say  that  I.  too,  am 
labeled  as  many  things  besides  being 
just  a  child  of  God. 

I  feel  very  keooJy  about  this  because 
now  we  are  getting  to  the  point  where, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  been  able  to 
receive  Just  recently  an  additional  $100, 
000  from  the  United  Methodist  Church 
In  order  to  be  able  to  help  the  black 
dtliens  of  this  Nation  realize  this  par- 
ticular goal  which  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  bring  to  fruition  for  so  many  years 
with  the  pennies,  the  nickels,  and  the 
dimes  that  they  saved  becatise  they  could 
not  get  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  black  statue  in 
Washington,  D.C.  To  have  this  kind  of 
thing  done  here  this  afternoon  can  only 
mean  one  thing,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewonun  has  expired. 

Mr.  NKDZL  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  yield  the 
gentlewonan  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  cmSHOLM.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  somewhat  per- 
plexed by  the  first  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman frcHn  New  York.  Did  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  say  that  this  is 
not  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  as  stated 
in  the  documentation  from  what  was 
formerly  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Then,  this  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  is  one  and  the  same 
person  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Raiuck)  .  in  the  ma- 
terial he  submitted  to  the  House? 

Mrs.  cmSHOLM.  Not  all  of  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  indicated  here  this 
afternoon  is  correct.  I  will  have  some- 
thing for  the  record  a  little  bit  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUewom- 
an  f or  yidding. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  those  of  us  who  are  cognisant  of 
the  contribution  of  this  woman  to  her 
country  should  join  this  afternoon  and 
help  to  pass  this  res<^utioD.  I  think  we 
must  make  it  quite  clear  in  terms  of  the 
hlstary  of  our  Natkn  that  this  is  the 
first  time  a  group  of  peofile  in  this  coun- 
try who  haiH>en  to  be  black  have  pot 


their  pennies,  their  i^kels,  their  dimes, 
and  their  dollars  together  In  order  ttuU 
they,  too,  can  have  an  Inuge  to  rdat* 
to  when  people  come  to  the  Caoital  of  the 
United  States  of  AmrKlaa. 

For  quite  some  time  Vbemt  people  have 
been  attempting  to  secure  he^.  Hie  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  extended  help. 
However,  the  people  were  determined,  in 
terms  of  what  this  woman  has  meant  to 
them,  that  they  would  go  forward  and 
attempt  to  secure  this  money  themselves. 
The  architect,  the  sculptor,  everyone  is 
now  Just  about  ready  to  see  that  the 
realisation  of  this  i>articular  dream  will 
come  true  for  Uaek  people  and  not  only 
for  black  people  but  for  all  people  in  this 
Nation  when  they  come  to  the  UJS. 
CM>ltal  and  look  at  the  statue  of  this 
black  woman  who  said.  "I  leave  you  love: 
I  leave  you  hope." 

Let  us  pass  this  resolution  this  after- 
noon and  bring  about  the  comidetion  of 
this  dream,  this  iiaage  for  black  citlsens, 
all  over  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Anuc) . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  Mc- 
Leod Bethune  was  a  natimd  leader  of  not 
only  black  women  but  people  all  over  this 
wcM'ld.  It  was  not  for  nothing  th&t  she 
was  appointed  one  of  our  first  delegates, 
for  example,  to  the  United  Nations  in 
San  Francisco.  I  think  what  has  been 
read  by  Bfr.  Rauck  is  totally  irrelevant. 
This  is  the  kind  of  clutfacter  assaaslna- 
tlcn  which  has  been  used  many  times  be- 
fore against  pe<vle  who  have  sought  so- 
cial change.  None  of  these  charges  has 
been  proven  in  any  way.  They  do  not  in 
any  way  jflmtniah  the  desire  of  those 
people  who  wish  to  bring  Into  being  and 
to  dedicate  a  memmrlal  to  this  woman  in 
the  form  of  a  park  Tor  children. 

Congxeas  has  passed  favorably  upon 
this  project  several  times  befwe  today, 
and  I  think  it  does  this  body  ill  to  listm 
to  this  kind  of  character  assasBtnation.  to 
hear  charges  which  are  utterly  unproveu 
and  unsubstantiated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  analyze  objec- 
tively the  kinds  of  activities  that  Mary 
Bethune  had  the  courage  to  lead  In  this 
country,  I  think  that  we  will  go  forward 
without  regard  to  this  kind  of  nonsense, 
eqjeeially  in  view  of  the  type  of  people, 
young  and  old,  which  she  sought  for  so 
long  to  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Rauck)  . 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  rec- 
ords from  which  I  have  read  applied  only 
to  those  organlzati<His  which  had  been 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  as  subversive  and  (Com- 
munist What  method  was  used  to  ad- 
duce this  proof  or  to  make  the  citation. 
I  do  not  know — ^I  was  not  present.  But, 
certainly,  I  do  not  think  that  bringing 
this  information  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  is  In  any  respect 
un-American.  However,  I  think  it  Is  the 
Members'  responsibfltty  to  know  who 
they  are  being  called  upon  to  memorial- 
ize as  a  leader  f  <m>  children  of  future 
generatians. 

If,  knowing  the  full  facts,  you  want  to 


vote  for  It.  vote  for  it,  but  If  you  do  not, 
at  least,  I  have  carried  my  duty  forward 
to  advise  you  as  to  what  this  record  of 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  shows  relative  to 
her  activities  in  education  and  their 
relatlonahip  to  the  security  of  the  peo- 
l^e  of  the  IThlted  Stotes. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  J^^eakCT,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Tromtsoh). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
proposal  for  this  memorial  for  a  niunber 
of  years.  There  have  been  some  vague 
assertions  in  the  past  as  to  the  activities 
of  this  late  great  woman,  most  of  them 
adduced  diuing  the  time  of  former  At- 
torney (General  Thomas  ClarlE.  who  is  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  might  say,  in  historical  context,  that 
these  assertions  were  made  during  a  time 
when  anyone  who  could  read  without 
moving  his  lips  was  suspect  None  of  the 
accusations  have  been  proven.  They  are 
not  citations.  They  are  not  indictments. 
Tbgy  are  mere  political  dlfloences  ad- 
duced In  large  measure  by  the  actlvltiea 
of  a  woman  struggling  for  the  equality 
which  her  people  have  so  long  deserved. 

Notwithstanding  wiiatever  is  in  the 
file.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Raxick)  to  produce  for 
us  that  which  apparently  he  can  get  but 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  can  get  and  that  is 
the  files  of  the  former  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  now  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  Let  Mr. 
Rauck  put  the  whole  dossier  of  this 
woman  in  the  Rxcoro  and  make  it  for 
the  first  time  public  to  your  434  col- 
leagues. No  doubt  the  dossier  wiU  show 
what  a  great  woman  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  was,  and  how  deserving  of  a 
memorial  she  was. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  re- 
fuse to  yield. 

Make  this  Information  public  to  the 
other  434  of  us,  so  that  we  may  see  this 
dossier  that  apparently  you  have  been 
privileged  to  see;  make  it  available  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

I  think  that  this  woman's  record 
speaks  for  Itself,  and  we  should  support 
this  resolutjcm. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
like  to  point  out  to  our  colleagues  here 
that  this  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
1960,  1965,  and  1970.  The  original  reso- 
lution was  brought  out  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Ccmgressman  Paul  Jones 
and  Congressman  BinaKsoR  of  Texas, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee at  that  time. 

The  resolution  was  also  passed  in  1970 
in  identical  form  to  that  of  today,  and 
that  this  inf(»ination  which  the  gentle-- 
man  from  Ijouislana  presents  to  us  today 
is  something  that  no  one  had  heard  any- 
thing about,  at  a  time  when  the  allega- 
tions were  certainly  much  more  current  ' 
than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  SCTHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZL  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ctdifomla. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Would  it  have  made 
any  dlfTerence  in  the  committee  had  this 
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Information  been  known  at  tbe  time  the 
resolution  was  originally  paaaedt 

Mr.  NEDZL  I  cannot  answer  tbe  gen- 
tleman. My  auvielon  is  that  it  wookl  not 
have  made  any  diiterenee. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  oKwrtunlty  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  LouiBiana  for  brinadng  this  in- 
formation to  tbe  House  so  that  we  can 
have  a  better  basis  for  making  a  deci- 
sion than  the  committee  had.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
the  reoolntlon  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  E^eaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GOtOSS.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motton  (rffered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nnn)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tbe 
Senate  Joint  reaolntion  (SJ.  Res.  111). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Etoeaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  in-eeent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  qumoun  is  not  present. 

Tbe  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notii^  ab- 
sent Members,  and  tbe  C^erk  will  call 
therolL 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  yeas  289.  nays  89,  not  voting  S5, 
as  foltows: 

[RoU  No.  IM) 
TXA8— 389 

Abountt  OonTen  Gude 

Ataoc  OoRnmn  moparn 

AddaMw  Oottw  WM«nt<.Ti) 

Andcnoa.  OouchUa  HamiiMr- 

Oallf.  CulT«r  achmidt 

Andmoa.  m.     Daalals.  If.J.  RaiUer 

Andram,  D«Tla,  Ght.  iTawi»n  idatw 

D»vla,  Wla.  Butank.  WMb. 

DelmzMT  Hunnston 

DellanbMk  Harray 

Dwutls  Hawldiu 

Doit  Haya 

Derwlnakl  Hubert 


M. 

Annunslo 
Arenda 
AaliUr 
Aapln 


Buntt 
Bagleli 
B«u 
Baanett 


Blatnlk 


Boland 
BoUtns 
Bow 
Brademaa 


Bray 

Brooka 

Broofnfleld 


Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  If  .0. 

Bmka.  MafBB. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bymea,WU. 

CabeU 

Oaffery 

Oar«T.  M.T. 

Carney 

Carter 

Caaey,  Tex. 

CedolMrc 

CeUar 

Chambarlaln 

CbappeU 

Chlabatan 

Claik 

Cleveland 

Corner 

OoUlna.nL 

Oonabla 

Conte 

cacvn- 


Dlsia 

DlnseU 

Dam 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dolakl 

duPont 

Dwyer 

■oklMwdt 

Bdwarda.A]». 

■dwardcCaUf. 

BUberg 

Bnenbacn 

■ach 

bhleman 

■v«aa.CMo. 

VteoeU 

Flndlcy 

flail 

Rood 

Foiay 


Hecblar,  w.  ▼». 
BecUar, 


Hlcka,Waati. 

Hima 

Howard 

Hutchlnaon 

Jaooba 

JOhnaon.  OaUf . 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 


Kee 
Keith 

Klucsynakl 
Koch 

Kuykendan 
l«CT*tt 


Ford.  Gerald  B.  Lent 
Ford.  Link 

_WmiamD.      Uoyd 
l^nsythe  Lang,  lid. 

Fraaer  Luian 

Frellnghuyaen   MeClonr 
teasel  McOloekey 

Piey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  TenzL 
Oaydoa 
Gibbona 
aonaales 
Ooodltng 
Oiaaao 
Gray 

Orera.Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
OrtaUM 
Grow 

Gubaar  Mallllard 
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Mhrtla 
Mattalaa.CUU. 


Metcalfe 


raca.m. 

ftyuK.  Ark. 

Pudnakl 

Puredl 

Quia 

BallBtiact 

BandaU 


aBinh.oiatt. 

anuth.lbwa 

^tringBT 

BtaCord 


Mllna 

MUler.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUla.Aik. 


Mcdlotaan 
MoorlHad 
Morgan 

Morae 
Moaher 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedd 

Nclaen 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-Kooakl 

O-NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pcrkiaa 

PettU 

I^cyaei 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C 


Abtattt 
AbOTnethy 
Andrewa,  Ala. 


Bald,m. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuaa 

Bbodea 

Uegla 

RoberU 

Robiaon.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogera 

Roneallo 

Boonay.  N.T. 

Bnaanthal 

Boatenkowikl 

BouiOi 

Boy 

Boybal 

Bunnrta 

Ryan 

atopnnaln 

Sandnan 

Sarbknea 

Saykv 

Scheuer 

SdmaebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SeheUoa 

SeUMrUng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Ohrl¥ei 

Bikes 


Baring 
Belcher 
BetU 
BerlU 
Brlnkley 
BroyhlU,  Ta. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleaon.  Tex. 
Byron 
Camp 
Clancy 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Otowaon.D«l 
CDUlna.T«x. 
Colmer 
Crane 
DanlAVa. 
Dana,  8.O. 
Devlne 
Di«*lTiaon 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 


Slack 
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Flaber 

nowers 

Plynl 

Foontala 

Fuqoa 

Oallflanakla 

Oettya 

Goldwat« 

Griflln 

Groaa 

^'tigati 

Baley 

Hall 

Henderaon 


Stanton. 

J.wmiam 
Stanton. 

JanmT. 
Steela 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokea 
StrattoB 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teaciie,OaUf. 
Xhoffnpaon.  N  J. 
Thomaon.  Wis. 
llione 
Tieman, 
OdaU 
miman 
Tander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlaorito 
Waldla 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watta 
Whalea 
White 
Whltehurat 
WldnaU 
WiUlama 
WUaon.Bob 
Wour 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tatea 

Zwa^ 


MathUOa. 

Mla«n 

Montgomary 


Natchar 
NlcboU 


RuU 

Ichovd 

Jannan 

Johnaon.Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonaa,  N.O. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

lAtU 

Xiennon 


Meimiaa 


Prioa^Tek. 

QuilUa 

Barlck 

BoMnaon.  Va. 

Sattartald 

Scherle 

SchmlU 

SkabttB 

Snydar 

Wpenoa 

Stelger,  Arte. 

Stephena 

StobMeOaid 

Stuckay 

Thnmpaon.Oa. 

Veyaey 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wlan 

Wyman 

Toung.Pte. 

Toang,Tex. 

Zion 
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Adam  a 

Alexander 

Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Aahbnok 
BadlUo 
Bogiand 
Blaggi 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Clay 


Gallagher 

Oarmats 

Olalmo 


MeOhire 

McOoUlater 

McOonnmck 

Md}ade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
MdVI 
McKay 
McKenu 
M»«vi/»nalrt. 


delsOana 

DeOvmia        ^ 

Denholm 

Donohoe 

Edmondaon 

Edwarda,I«. 

ETlna,ltan. 


Hardi* 

Raatlnga 

Hathaway 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hnamer 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jonaa.  Ala. 

Kyroa 

Landnaa 


MoCuUoch 
McKlnney 
Mayne 


Mills.  Md. 

MltcheU 

Monagan 

Pepper 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rouaadot 

Ruppe 

BuLh 

Smith.  N.T. 

Steed 

Taloott 

Teagae,Tte. 

Twry 

VanDaerlln 

Wlianey 

Wiggins 

Wllaon. 

ChailaaB. 
Tatron 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  niles  were  rasptmded  and 
the  Senate  Joint  resolotian  was  n«neiid. 

Ibe  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


Mr.  xaBiaiidsaa  with  Mr.  l^Vpa. 
Mr.  OarmatB  with  Mr.  aiHka. 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  BaaaMr. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wllaon.  with  Mr.  McKln- 
ney. 

Mr.  AdMBS  with  tfr.  Mi^iM. 

Mr.  nanldaon  with  Mr.  MUla  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Banna  with  Mr.  Booaaatot. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Aahbcook. 

Mr.  Donobue  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Smith  at  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Wi^^H^jp, 

Mr.  Boon^  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Talcott. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Ifr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Blanton  wltJb  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  OaUagber  with  Mr.  Bdwarda  at  Loalst- 


Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  MitdMO. 
*(r-  Jooea  at  Alahama  with  Mr.  BlaCkbum. 
Mr.  Beneland  with  Mr.  CUy. 
'  Mr.  Pqtper  with  Mr.  Long  at  Loolalana. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneaaae  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 
ICr.  de  la  Oaiaa  with  Mir.  XMIums. 
Mr.  Xvlaa  at  Tennaaaaa  with  Mr.  m««w^— 
Mr.  Laodrtun  with  Mr.  Kyiw. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Tbib  result  of  the  vote  was  annn^^Trff^ 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJt  8«29.  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS    OF    UTl 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  take  txoBn  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJl.  8829)  to 
amend  title  vn  of  the  PubUe  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  Increased  man- 
power for  the  health  professions,  and 
for  otbN- purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  tbe  Senate 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  Ilie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees.  Messrs. 

STMWns.  ROGBRS,  SATTDFIBLD.  SPtDTOBa. 

and  Ni 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  8630,  NURSE  TRAININa 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
^Maker's  table  the  btU  (Hit  8830)  to 
amend  title  vm  of  the  Public  Healtti 
Servloe  Act  to  provide  for  training  in- 
creased numbers  o(  nurses,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  (fisagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  tram  West 
Virginia?  Tbe  Chair  bean  none,  and  ap- 
points tlie  f  oUowing  conferee*.  Meesn. 
STAQGcas.  Rooias,  SATnarau,  Sranroxx. 
aadNi 
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DISPOeiTKMf  OF  JinXllfENT  FDND6 
OP  THE  PBliBINA  BAND  OF  CHIP- 
PEWA INDIANS 

Mr.  HAIiE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk  unani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  tbe  Speaker'i 
desk  tbe  bUl  (HJl.  8072)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  f  tinds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  at  the  Pembina 
Band  of  Chippewa  bidians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  18-A. 
113.  and  191,  and  for  other  punxwes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  th»eto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Cle^  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Smate  amendmoit, 
as  follows: 

Page  S,  line  IT,  after  "Secretary;"  Insert  ": 
And  provided  further.  That  tJtie  Pembina  de- 
mndMiti  wltbln  the  Turtle  Uountatn  Band 
■ball  be  aatliorlMd  to  estabUsta  pimuant  to 
regulattoos  eat  by  tbe  Seeretary  the  Pem- 
bina Oaaoendante  Oooimlttee  and  that  the 
trtbal  fOTemlng  body  ahaU  be  required  to 
work  In  oonoert  with  aaeh  oonunlttee  for  the 
purpose  of  mafclng  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary". 

(B2r.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  I%>eaker.  the  bill  di- 
vides an  Indian  daims  Commission 
Judgment  in  f  avw  of  the  Pembina  Band 
among  the  three  tribes  that  include  the 
descendants  of  that  band  today.  Inas- 
much as  the  Pembina  descendants  are  a 
minority  of  the  Indians  on  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation,  the  Senate 
amendment  permits  the  Pembina  de- 
scendants on  the  reservation  to  form  a 
committee,  and  reouiiea  the  Turtle 
Mountain  governing  body  to  work  in  con- 
cert with  that  committee  when  planning 
the  use  of  the  Judgment  money.  The 
amendment  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
blU.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    reQoest    of    the    gentleman    from 
Rorida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Hie  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MARITIME  LIEN  BILL 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  6239)  to  amend  the  maritime  lien 
provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920,  as  amended. 

The  Clark  read  as  follows : 

HJt.e339 
Be  It  eneeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jteprtaentattvet  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Ship  Moctgaee  Aot,  1030  (4«  UB.C.  011-064) 
la  ■metMled  aa  fUlowe:  By  atalklng  ttom  aub- 
■eottOD  B  thereof  (46  VAC.  973)  the  seml- 
ooicn,  Mibatltutlng  a  period  therefor  and 
deleting  all  therwfter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MAIUJARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wiU  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Ifr.  BpeaktT,  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
H  Jl.  6239,  a  bill  that  would  amend  sub- 
section R  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  in 
order  to  protect  American  terminal  oper- 
ators, ship  chandlers,  ship  repairers, 
stevedores  and  other  suppliers,  common- 
ly known  as  materialmen,  who  in  good 
faith  furnish  sapplita  and  services  to 
ships  calling  at  our  ports. 

At  the  present  time,  a  "prohibition  of 
lien"  clause  in  a  charter  party  and  sub- 
section R  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  pre- 
vent such  an  American  supplier  from  ac- 
quiring a  lien  on  a  vessel  for  so-called 
necessaries  furnished  to  that  vessel. 

The  "prohibltim  of  Hen"  clause  is  m- 
serted  in  a  charter  party  by  the  owner  of 
a  vessel  to  prohibit  the  charterer  from 
mcurring  liens  on  the  vessel.  This  is  a 
standard  clause  In  charter  parties  to- 
day. Subsection  R  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act  contains  a  provision  that  effectively 
denies  a  lien  to  the  American  material- 
men when  there  is  a  "no  lien  provision" 
in  a  charter  party. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  American 
materialmen  do  not  have  time  to  check 
whether  a  vessel  is  subject  to  a  "no  lien 
provision."  and  have  to  assume  the  risk 
that  his  bill  will  be  paid.  This  has  worked 
a  hardship  on  American  materialmen 
furnishing  necessaries  to  a  vessel. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  heard  testimony  of  losses 
by  American  materialmen  and  of  com- 
iMmies  that  had  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  the  existing  situation. 
We  were  informed  that  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  alone  there  were  losses 
of  over  $2  million. 

The  testimony  tended  to  establish  that 
the  principal  difficulty  was  connected 
with  foreign-flag  vessels,  particularly 
those  which  might  be  making  only  very 
Infrequent  calls  at  UJ3.  ports.  By  and 
large,  American  charterers  are  reliable 
and  pay  their  biUs. 

The  bill,  HJt.  6239,  would  assist  such 
American  materialmen  in  collecting  their 
Just  debts  by  deleting  this  provision  from 
subsection  R  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act 
so  that  they  could  acquire  a  lien  oo  a 
vessel  for  necessaries  furnished  to  that 
vessd. 

After  full  and  careful  consideration  ot 
the  record,  the  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported with  certam  minor  technical 
amoidmmts. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
HJl.  6239. 

Mr.  MAnUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bin  (Hit.  6239)  amending 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920,  and  to 
fully  associate  mys^  with  the  very  able 
remarks  of  my  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

DOWHINO) . 

Testimony  before  your  cmnmlttee  fully 
8upp<»led  and  substantiated  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  Your  committee  has 
made  one  technical  amendment  to  the 
bill  on  lines  3  and  4  to  correct  an  er- 
roneously printed  UJB.  Code  citation. 

Present  law,  as  embodied  in  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act  of  1920,  and  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Dannebroa  v.  Signtil  Oil  and  Gas  Com' 
panv,  310  U.S.  268  (1940),  requires  the 
materialman — in  this  case,  our  stevedor- 
ing ccwapanies — to  inquire  into  the  au- 


thority of  the  person  ordering  services 
before  he  provides  supplies  or  makes  re- 
pairs to  a  vessel.  If  the  materialman  fails 
to  do  so  and  his  contractor  in  fact  lacks 
authority  f  rem  the  vessel  owner,  the  ma- 
terialman can  acquire  no  maritime  lien 
on  the  vessel.  Thus,  the  placement  of  an 
obscure  "no  lien"  clause  Iv  the  vessel 
owner  in  his  charter  contract  effectively 
precludes  any  recovery  by  our  domestic 
stevedores  for  service  rendered  but  not 
paid. 

The  problem  in  regard  to  the  present 
law  is  i^tly  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  The 
Port  of  Tacoma.  Washinoton  v.  S.  D. 
Duval.  364  F.2d  615  (CCA  9th  1968) 
wherein  the  Port  of  Tacoma  sou^t  to 
assert  a  lien  for  wharfage  or  dockage, 
and  the  court  held  that  because  there 
was  a  "no  lien"  clause  buried  in  the  char- 
ter party  agreement  under  which  the 
Duval  was  being  opo^ted  that  the  port 
had  no  right  to  a  lien. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  correct  a 
difficult  situation  which  has  been  grow- 
ing in  intensity  and  complexity  since 
1910,  and  has  now  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern  and  loss  of  money  throughout 
the  coimtry  as  a  result  of  vessels  f  aUing 
back  on  this  "no  Uen"  provision  to  es- 
cape pajmient  for  services  rendered  by 
our  ports  and  stevedores. 

Stevedores  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  have  sustained  losses  over  the  years 
in  excess  of  $2  million.  In  the  Willam- 
ette-Columbia River  area,  in  the  last  5 
years,  losses  in  excess  of  $45,000  have 
been  documented  along  with  reports  of 
companies  being  forced  into  bankruptcy 
because  of  such  losses.  Undoubtedly,  the 
same  situation  is  present  along  the  re- 
mainder ot  the  west.  east,  and  gulf 
coasts. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  needed, 
warranted,  and  Justified.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage  and  enact- 
mmt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  set  the  record  straight. 
I  notice  on  reading  the  committee  report 
on  the  bottom  of  page  3.  there  is  a  para- 
graph and  particularly  one  sentence 
which  lends  Its^  to  misinterpretation  I 
feel,  where  it  says : 

HJl.  6339  Change  in  maritime  lien  law,  the 
priority  ot  maritime  liens,  or  in  tbe  ac- 
cepted deilnltlon  of  neceesarles. 

Mr.  Bpteiker.  I  think  in  fact  that  Is  not 
a  true  statement  and  I  hope  that  that 
would  not  be  the  interpretation  because 
clearly  in  providing  material  men  with  a 
lien  remedy  which  under  existing  law 
they  do  not  have,  I  think  that  Is  a  con- 
fusing statement  to  have  in  the  r^Tort. 

I  Just  want  to  point  this  out  for  the 
record  and  for  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill. 

During  my  days  in  the  practice  of  law, 
I  had  more  than  a  passing  familiarity 
with  admiralty  law.  This  bill,  I  think, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  curing 
what  has  been  an  almost  impossible  sit- 
uation facing  the  material  men  and 
ships  chandlers  and  suppliers,  where  in 
many  cases  tiiey  have  had  littie  or  no 
way  of  knowing  the  facts  In  regard  to  a 


ship's  charter  and  under  the  ATioHng 
law  tfaey  oould  not  protect  thetnadves 
imless  they  got  a  credit  report  on  tbe 
persons  who  wa«  chartering  the  ship, 
and  rdled  upon  the  credit  of  the  char- 
terer. 

I  think  this  Is  needed  legldatton.  Hie 
equities  of  the  situation  Justify  its  enact- 
ment prtRnptly. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Lic- 
cxTT) ,  (me  of  the  prime  sponsors  of  the 
blU. 

Mr.  LBQOETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  rise  in  strong  suwort  of 
H.R.  6239.  The  bill  would  delete  from 
simeecUon  R  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act 
the  provision  that  now  denies  an  Amer- 
ican materialman  a  lien  on  a  vessel  for 
necessaries  furnished  that  vessel  when 
it  is  subject  to  a  "no  lien  provision"  in 
a  charter  par^. 

me  current  practice  ot  inserting  a  "no 
lien  provteton"  danse  in  a  charter  party 
has  worked  a  serloas  hardship  on  Amer- 
ican materialmen.  Subaeetion  R  of  the 
ShU>  Mortgage  Act  requires  that  the 
Amoican  materialmen  check  each  vessel 
for  this  "no  lien  provision"  b^ore  sup- 
idying  it.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  ma- 
terialman does  not  have  time  to  do  tUs. 
Vessels  today  are  operated  on  a  fast 
turn  around  basis. 

Every  vcaecl  Is  under  severe  economic 
pressure  to  get  in  and  get  out  as  fast  as 
possible.  This  does  not  allow  the  Ameri- 
can materialman  sufficient  time  to  per- 
form the  mvestigaUon  required  by  the 
statute  and.  as  a  result,  he  oftoi  ends 
up  assummg  the  risk  that  his  bill  wlU  be 
iMdd. 

Enactment  of  Hit.  6239  should  have 
no  adverse  effect  on  responsible  vessel 
charterers  and  should  prove  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  American  material- 
men in  collecting  amounts  owed  on 
necessaries  furnished  a  vessel. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  blU. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  lien  rules 
as  applied  to  ships  should  be  any  differ- 
ent from  planes  or  trains. 

We  also  should  encourage  the  repair 
of  merchant  ships  to  safeguard  against 
ecological  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Duncan,  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
who  helped  draft  this  legislation: 

Statsmimt  of  RoasKT  B.  DxTifCAif  AmAanre 
on  Bbhalv  or  Marb  (JomkAcnira  Snvx- 
DOEK  AaeociATioK  OF  TRx  PAcmc  Coast, 
Inc.,  IK  BvFPOKT  OF  8.  1375.  HJl.  8339  am 
Hit.  6386,  Bells  to  Amirs  tbk  llAunMa 
Lmt  PaovmoMs  of  thb  Skip  MoKrOAas 
Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  am>ear 
on  behalf  of  my  client  in  support  of  the  above 
bUU.  Tbe  blllA,  if  enacted  Into  law.  would 
aolve  a  ooxutant  and  nagging  problem  Uiat 
has  plagued  the  Industry  for  yean,  namtly, 
the  UBuaUy  foreign  veeael  or  foreign  char- 
terer, who  contracts  for  necessarlea  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  ship  and  then  aaila  without 
paying  for  them,  protected  under  tbe  aeetlon 
cf  the  Code  these  bUls  seek  to 


cause  of  a  "no  Uen-  jnovtston"  In  the  charter 
party. 

Tbe  puipoM  of  the  Maritime  Uen  Act  was 
to  expedite  the  nMnrement  of  IntemaUonal 
commane.  By  giving  aopsUtn  a  Uen  for 
their  chatgee.  the  law  encouraged  the  prompt 
f  umlahlng  of  neoeeaarles  to  ahlpa  ao  that 
they  oould  q;>eedlly  be  turned  aroond  and 
put  to  sea.  This  arokled  tbe  dtfaya  «btend- 
ant  upon  credit  ehe^s  of  foreign  veaaels  and 
aasured  Amarlean  suppUeis  of  prompt  pay- 
ment of  their  JuBt  bUla.  ITm  "no  lien  pcorl- 
olon"  tniatratea  theae  objectlvea. 

Under  kmg  estabUahed  principles  of  marl- 
time  law.  Buppllen  of  necessarlea  to  veaeela 
have  u«en  accorded  the  right  to  Impoee  a 
lien  or  arrest  the  Teeeel  In  support  of  their 
right  to  oidlect  their  proper  charges  for  such 
neoeanrleB.  Over  the  yean  prlorttlea  between 
such  suppUars  have  beea  eetabUabed  with 
the  seaman's  righto  to  hla  wagaa  at  tbe 
head  of  the  llat.  Over  the  yean  the  queaUosi 
of  what  aerrlces  and  supplies  constitute 
"neceasarieB  to  the  ship"  have  likewise  be- 
come fairly  wdl  defined. 

In  1910  there  eame  Into  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Law  what  ia  now  46  UBCA  973.  This  sec- 
tion takes  away  these  Uen  righto  "wben  the 
furnisher  (of  neoeaaarlaa)  knew,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  leaaonable  diligence  oould  have 
ascertained,  that  because  of  the  terms  of  a 
charter  party,  agreement  for  sale  of  the  Tea- 
sel, or  for  any  other  reason,  the  person  or- 
dering the  repaln,  supplies,  or  other  necea- 
sarlee  was  without  authority  to  bind  tbe 
veasel  therefor." 

This  eecUom  of  tbe  code  waa  relied  upon 
recently  In  the  ease  of  The  Port  of  Taeomc  e. 
5JS.  Duval,  864  F3d  61»  (OCA  9th  1968) 
Wherein  the  Port  of  Taooma  sought  to  as- 
sert a  lien  for  wharfage  or  dockage  and  the 
court  hdd  that  because  there  was  a  "no  lien 
danse"  In  the  charter  party  under  whidi 
the  Duval  was  being  operated  that  the  port 
had  no  right  to  a  Uen. 

Stevedores,  ship  chandlen.  ship  repairers, 
as  weU  as  porto  and  marine  terminal  op- 
eraton  have  likewise  run  Into  this  problem 
primarily  with  foreign  flag  veaseli  chartered 
to  foreign  opeimtora.  StevedoreB  alone  in  the 
San  nundsco  Bay  Area  have  sustained  lossee 
over  the  yean  In  ezcees  of  two  million  dol- 
lan.  In  the  WUlamette-OoIuinbla  Blver  Area 
in  the  last  five  yean,  losses  In  excess  of  HS.- 
000  have  been  documented,  along  with  a  re- 
port of  at  least  one  company  forced  into 
bankruptcy  because  of  such  a  loss.  The  losses 
to  ports,  ship  chandlen  and  ship  rq;>alien 
doubtless  would  run  Into  very  substantial 
sums.  AU  oi  these  people  report  that  their 
problems  are  not  with  domestlo  ownen  or 
charteren  who  for  the  most  part  are  re- 
sponsible. 

It  Is  dilBcuIt  for  these  American  business- 
men to  understand  niiy  omi  law  should  per- 
mit a  contract  to  be  made  In  Athens,  for 
exanq>le,  between  an  owner  and  a  charterer, 
and  to  which  no  American  supplier  Is  a 
party,  which  effectively  denies  a  right  to  a 
Uen  irtilch  they  would  otherwise  have  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  contract  provision. 

Senator  Macitoson.  at  the  request  of  the 
Rational  Association  ol  Port  Authorities,  In- 
troduced S.  2817  in  the  gist  Congress.  The 
bill  would  have  given  some,  but  not  com- 
plete, r^ef  to  marine  terminal  operaton, 
but  none  to  stevedores,  ship  chandlen.  ship 
repatren  or  other  persons.  Tbe  bin  died  In 
Committee  at  the  end  of  tbe  session. 

Interestingly  enough  Senator  Magnuaon*s 
remarks  at  the  time  be  introduced  his  bill 
(Congressional  Becord.  August  19. 1969)  sug- 
gested that — 

"The  simplest  amendment  to  that  (lien) 
law  might  be  said  to  be  deletion  of  every- 
thing In  Section  973  after  the  semletdon  In 
the  fourth  line.  Tlila  would  permit  tbe  Im- 
poaltl<m  of  Ueas  by  aU  persons  covered  la 
Section  971.  a  much  broader  class  than  Ma- 
rine Terminal  Opentton." 


Tbe  Senator  was  afasoluttiy  oorrect  and  the 
pvopoead  bm  proeaeds  aloi«  that  vary  "mos* 
practleal  isglslattva"  road.  Ike  inoposed  bm 
makes  no  ebanges  In  tbe  daOnttton  of  neces- 
saries. It  makes  no  obangas  in  the  pdoiltlaa 
of  liens.  It  simply  prohlblto  a  dauae  In  a  oon- 
tract  to  which  the  supplier  was  not  a  party 
and  of  which.  In  a  practleal  sense,  he  has  no 
knowledge,  from  bdng  deprived  of  a  Uen  for 
his  services  to  which  he  would  otherwise  b* 
entttled.  It  does  not  give  anyone  tartloiMly 
or  wrongfully  in  charge  of  a  vassal  tb*  right 
to  Incur  or  permit  any  such  Uen  to  attach. 

The  theory  behind  the  present  law  i^p- 
parently  Is  that  the  owner,  or  perh^w  the 
mortgagee,  should  not  have  his  property  or 
his  seoQrity  arrested  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge.  But  this  is  not  tbe  law  on  land. 
Than  la  not  a  piece  of  property  sold  or 
nxNTtgaged  where  in  the  doeunMntatkm 
thereof,  then  Is  not  a  problbltUMi  -g-*"-^ 
the  purchaser  for  credit,  or  the  nkortgagor 
suffering  or  permitting  liens  to  attach.  Tet 
tills  provision  in  the  contract  of  sale  or 
mortgage  does  not  deny  to  the  plnmber,  the 
carpenter  or  other  artisan  a  Uen  for  his  sarv- 
loea  should  they  be  fomlalMd  and  not  paid 
for.  Mar  atiould  it  with  raqwet  to  a  tdsubL 

While  a  s«q>plier  of  neceasailas  might  be 
said  to  be  able  to  demand  and  lnq>ect  tbe 
charter  party  and  refuse  to  supply  necee- 
sariee  in  the  face  of  such  a  "no  Uen  clause" 
this  is  not  a  practical  answer.  Tbe  veaael  is 
in  tbe  harbor.  It  must  be  unloadod.  servleed 
or  repaired  by  memben  of  highly  competi- 
tive industries.  Except  for  such  an  obscure 
clause  In  an  Involved  document  they  are 
entitled  to  a  Uen.  As  a  practleal  matter  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  advise  tbenwelvea 
and  protect  tbemaalTBa. 

If  the  owner,  or  mortgagee,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  Innocent  party,  certainly  so  is  tbe 
sxippUw  of  neoeasarlea.  And  there  la  a  weU- 
eetabllshed  principle  of  Uw  that  where  one 
of  two  Innocent  parties  must  suffer  a  loes, 
that  loas  must  faU  on  tbe  one  who  by  bis 
afflrmatlve  act  aaakes  It  possible,  or  creates 
the  eondltton  under  which  another  suffen 
the  loas.  Thm  owner,  or  mortgagee,  by  char- 
tering or  surrendering  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel, clothes  the  master  thanof  with  at  least 
apparent  authority  to  bind  the  vessel.  If  a 
loes  must  be  suffered  the  owner,  or  mort- 
gagee, should  suffer  It. 

And  the  fact  of  the  mattw  is  that  the 
owner,  or  mortgagee,  can  much  more  easUy 
protect  himself  oontractuaUy,  by  bonds,  or 
otherwise,  at  the  time  he  charten  or  ad- 
vances money  on  the  vessel  than  can  the 
suppUer  of  necessaries  to  a  vessel  under  great 
economic  pressure  to  get  back  to  sea. 

This  no  lien  provision  wMefa  tbe  proposed 
bills  seek  to  remove  Is  reaUy  an  anomaly  of 
the  law.  It  la  difficult  to  see  how  tbls  amend- 
ment wonld  cause  any  hardship  to  leglttiiMto 
reqwnslble  ownen  or  charteren  and  par- 
ticularly American  ownen  or  charterers.  In 
the  first  place,  they  pay  their  bills  and  their 
ships  are  not  Uened.  In  the  second  place,  the 
credit  of  American  owneis  and  duuteren 
Is  easily  and  qul^Iy  cheeked.  In  tbe  third 
place.  American  ownen  and  charteren  an 
amenable  to  a  conventional  aetkm  for  debt 
with  write  of  attachment  or  garnishment 
available  on  other  asseto  In  this  country. 

The  passage  of  these  bills  wlU  reinove  this 
anomaly  and  restore  traditional  Uen  righto 
to  American  supplien  of  neceasaries,  thtis 
expediting  tbe  movement  of  International 
commeroe  and  guaranteeing  to  the  supplien 
prompt  payment  of  thdr  blDs. 

It  U  a  good  bUl  and  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Btkhs). 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mt. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HA. 
0339.  TUs  un  would  fmend -sidMectlan 
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R  of  the  Ship  Morteage  Act  so  that 
an  American  materialman  can  acquire 
a  lien  on  a  veseel  subject  to  a  charter 
containing  a  "no  lien  provlsian." 

The  juimaiy  iHirpose  of  this  MH  Is  to 
assist  American  materialmen  to  collect 
for  necessaries  furnished  foreign-flag 
vessds. 

However,  the  bill  has  another  purpose 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  By  per- 
mitting the  materialman  a  lien  for  his 
services,  the  prompt  furnishing  of  neces- 
saries to  vessels  will  be  encouraged.  TUs 
will  speed  up  the  turn  around  time  of 
vessels  In  our  ports.  Tills  ts  especially 
significant  today  when  the  onphasls  on 
vessel  performance  is  reduced  port  time 
and  Increased  qpeed. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
HH.  6339,  as  it  will  benefit  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Ur.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  J  amis  V.  Stah- 

TDK). 

Mr.     JAMES     V.     STANTON.     Mr. 

Bpnker,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
e^  with  the  ronarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  inrginlA. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  PSLLY)  . 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  this  tdll  I  rise  to  support  the  passage 
of  HJl.  6239,  a  bill  which  amends  the 
maritime  lien  provisions  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act  of  1920. 

The  purpose  of  this  blU  is  simide.  It 
amends  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920 
so  as  to  provide  that  owners  and  char- 
terers of  vess^.  primarily  forelgn-f  "xg 
vnsels,  by  contract  between  themselves 
and  other  third  parties,  will  not  be  able 
to  deny  to  UJ3.  terminal  operators,  ship 
chandlers,  ship  repairers,  stevedores,  and 
other  domestic  cmncems  who  are  supply- 
ing necessaries  to  the  vessel,  the  lien 
rights  which  these  concerns  would  have 
had  in  the  absence  of  stich  a  contract. 

The  bin  makes  no  changes  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "necessaries"  and  makes  no 
changes  in  the  priorities  of  liens.  It  sim- 
Idy  prohibits  a  "no  lien"  clause  In  a  con- 
tract between  the  vessel  owner  and  the 
eharterlng  party  to  which  the  supidler  is 
and  was  not  a  party  and  of  which,  in  a 
inractical  sense,  he  has  no  knowledge. 

One  section  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act 
of  1920  gives  anyone  furnishing  repairs, 
servkee,  or  supplies  a  maritime  lien  on 
the  vessel  being  serviced.  Such  lien  may 
be  enforced  in  a  suit  in  rem  In  which  the 
vessd  is  attached  in  order  to  guarantee 
payment  for  services  rendered  in  the  case 
of  a  failure  to  pay. 

Subsection  R  of  that  act,  however,  pro- 
vides that  no  lien  rights  shall  attach, 
under  the  terms  of  a  charter,  when  the 
body  of  such  charter  agreement  contains 
provisions  which  do  not  authorize  the 
charter  party  the  right  to  contract  for 
and  bind  the  vessel  for  such  supplies, 
services,  or  repairs.  An  affirmative  dxity 
is  placed  on  the  servicer  of  the  vessel  to 
investigate,  prior  to  performing  services, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  charter 
agreement  does.  In  fact,  contain  this  "no 
Ben"  provision. 

Under  today's  operating  and  servicing 


conditions  in  the  Nation's  ports  and  har- 
b(H«,  it  is  extremely  impractical.  In  this 
hl^ily  competitive  Industry,  to  require 
inspection  of  each  and  every  charter 
agreement  by  a  conwetent  maritime  at- 
torney to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  "no 
lien"  provision  prior  to  actually  perform- 
ing any  services  for  the  vessel  in  ques- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
present  law  was  enacted  in  1920 — a  year 
when  turnaround  time  for  vessels  was 
considerably  longer  than  at  present — 
when  domestic  and  forelgn-fiag  vessels 
enter  and  depart  our  ports  and  harbors 
within  a  matter  of  days  instead  of  weeks. 

The  situation  which  has  prompted  tlie 
Introduction,  consideration  and,  hope- 
fully, passage  of  this  bill  has  been  caused 
prlnuully  by  vessels  of  foreign  registry. 
In  1930.  most  of  the  vessels  calling  at  U.S. 
ports  were  UB.-flag  carriers  on  a  berth 
term  basis.  Today,  stevedores  do  about 
00  percent  of  thtir  business  with  non- 
UJ3.-flag  vessels.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, such  a  vessel,  under  present  law. 
has  the  ability  to  move  into  a  UJ3.  port, 
secure  servicing,  and  then  depart  beyond 
the  practical  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  time  tliat  the  servic- 
ing concern  at  dockside  is  able  to  deter- 
mine that  the  charter  has  "no  hea" 
clause  in  his  contract  between  himself 
and  the  owner,  which  effectively  prohibits 
the  imposition  of  an  in  rem  action.  ThMs, 
Americans  are  denied  the  <mly  tangible 
piece  of  property  which  they  could  look 
to  in  order  to  secure  payment  for  cost 
servicing  outiays— despite  the  fact  that 
the  vessel  has  received  the  benefit  of  the 
stevedoring  services. 

The  net  effect  of  this  provision,  under 
today's  competitive  market  conditions,  is 
that  many  local  stevedoring  concerns 
have  declared  bankruptcy  due  to  an  in- 
ability to  collect  for  services  rendered 
from  such  runaway  vessels.  Thus,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  services, 
supplies,  and  goods  given  these  vessels  are 
lost  and  never  recompensated  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  today, 
and  eventual  enactment  into  law,  will  ef- 
fectively curtail  this  loss  of  moneys  and 
Insure  that  foreign-flag  operators  calling 
on  our  ports  and  harbors  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  businesslike  and  ethical 
manner. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  £^}eaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJt.  6239  that  would 
assist  American  materialmen  to  acquire 
a  lien  on  a  vessel  for  necessaries  fur- 
nished to  that  vesseL  As  my  colleagues 
have  stated,  this  bill  is  required  in  ordo- 
to  protect  the  various  marine  service  in- 
dustries in  our  ports  when  furnishing 
necessaries  to  foreign-flag  vessels. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
makes  no  change  in  maritime  lien  law. 
It  makes  no  change  in  the  priority  of 
maritime  liens.  And  it  makes  no  change 
in  the  accepted  definition  of  what  Is  a 
"necessary"  to  a  vessel. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  biU  is  to 
negate  the  operation  of  a  "no  lien  provi- 
sion" in  a  charter  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can materialman  was  not  a  party,  and 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  so  that 
he  will  not  be  precluded  from  acqxiiring 
a  lien  for  liis  services  to  wtiich  he  wo\ild 
otherwise  be  entitied. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  should  have  no 


adverse  effect  on  responsible  charterers 
and  should  prove  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  American  materialmen  In  col- 
lecting amounts  owned  on  necessaries 
furnished  a  vessel. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
HJL  6239. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPE:aKER.  The  questicn  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HR.  6239,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl.  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVXDS  INCREASED  SUB8X8T- 
ENCE  ALLOWANCES  FOR  SENIOR 
RESERVE  01V1CJSK8'  IRAININa 
CORPS  MEMBERS 
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PROMOTING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  WHO  ARE  IN 
A  MISSING  STATUS 

Mr.  FISHE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 


time  that  the  Consent  Calendar  was 
called  earlier  today,  the  bill  HR.  8656 
was  called.  Consent  Calendar  Na  32.  At 
that  time  the  genUeman  from  Colorado 
objected  to  consideration  of  that  bill. 
Subsequently,  the  gentieman  from  Colo- 
rado advised  me  that  he  was  in  error  and 
that  he  desired  to  withdraw  his  opposi- 
tion. I  have  checked  with  the  objectors  on 
the  minority  side  and  I  am  given  sim- 
ilar information,  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tioo.  Under  these  circumstances.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  to  Cimsent  Calendar 
No.  32,  the  bill  (HJl.  8656)  to  amend 
tittes  37  and  38,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  promotion  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  in  a  missing 
stat\is.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

BLB.  8666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
662(3)  of  tlUe  87,  United  BUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  tbe  following  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  section  IS23  of  title  10 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  promotion 
of  a  member  while  be  U  in  a  mtmlng  status 
is  fully  affective  for  all  purposes,  even  though 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  under 
section  66e(b)  of  this  title  that  the  mem- 
ber died  before  the  promotion  was  made.'* 

Sec.  3.  Section  403(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
fcoiowlng:  "or  as  of  the  date  of  a  promotion 
after  death  while  in  a  missing  status". 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  13  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  thU  Act  becomes 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment.  For  all 
other  purposes  this  Act  becomes  effective  as 
of  February  38, 1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
vaeat. 

On  line  3,  strike  "(2) "  and  in  lieu  thereof 
substitute  "(a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6724)  to  amend  section  209  (a)  and  (b) 
of  tiUe  37,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide Increased  subsistence  allowances  for 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
members,  as  amended. 

The  caerk  read  as  foUows: 

Is  HJl.  6734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon  309  of  tiUe  37,  United  SUtee  Code  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "subsistence  aUowaaoe 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  S40  per  month  or 
more  than  $60  per  month"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "a  subsistence  aUowanoe  of 
8100  a  modth". 

(3)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
aa  fc^ows: 

"Xxcept  when  on  active  duty,  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  appointed  under  secUon  3107  of 
title  10  is  entlUed  to  a  monthly  subsistence 
allowance  in  the  amount  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  A  member  en- 
rolled in  the  first  two  years  of  a  four-year 
program  is  entitled  to  receive  subsistence  for 
a  maximum  of  twenty  months.  A  member 
enrolled  in  the  advanced  course  is  entitled 
to  stxbalstence  as  pre«^bed  for  a  member 
enroUed  under  section  3104  of  title  10  as 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 
Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shau  become  effective  on  July  i,  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second.        '^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  win  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  6724  Is  a  bill  to 
amend  section  209  (a)  and  (b)  of  titie 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hi- 
creased  subsistence  allowances  for  Sen- 
ior Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
members. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  would  have  in- 
creased ROTC  subsistence  benefits  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1972  fnwn  $50  to 
$100  per  month  and.  further,  provided 
that  the  allowance  be  increased  each 
time  there  is  a  3-percent  increase  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  bin  that  the  conunittee  Is  report- 
ing today  provides  for  an  increase  from 
$50  to  $100  per  month  but  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  cost-of-Uving  adjustment  as 
recommended  by  the  administration.  We 
believe  that  Craigress  will  have  greater 
control  if  the  departments  are  required 
to  crane  back  and  ask  for  increases  if  the 
cost  of  living  continues  to  spiral. 

The  $50  per  month  cubsistence  rate 
was  esUblished  in  1946  as  a  part  of  the 
Holloway  Act.  the  original  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  scholar- 
ship program,  and  has  not  been  adjusted 
since  then.  This  $50  to  $100  per  month 
increase  merely  covers  the  cost-of-living 
increases  since  1946.  The  ccmunlttee  did 
amend  the  biU  which  would  limit  the 
payment  of  subslstoice  to  the  first  and 
se^d  year  ROTC  students  who  are  re- 
ceiving schrtaishipa  to  a  maximum  period 


of  20  months.  It  Is  our  belief  that  then 
is  no  justification  for  paying  a  atodent 
subsistence  during  the  summers  that  he 
was  not  required  to  attend  a  mUitair 
camp.  ' 

This  action  to  limiting  the  payments  to 
20  months  will  in  itself  save  $930  000  a 
y^.  and  we  have  further  reduced  the 
f<™lnlstration  proposal  by  approximate- 
ly $1.5  milllan  annuaUy  by  not  providing 
the  number  of  scholarships  requested  by 
touting  such  Increase  to  1.000  each  for 
the  Army  and  Air  Pwce  and  500  for  the 
Navy.  Thus,  the  cost  of  this  increased 
subsistence  program  rather  than  being 
$22.6  million  as  contained  in  the  Presl- 

*^VS«^"***'**'  ^  ^°^  estimated  to  cost 
$20,170,000  or  a  total  savings  of  $2.- 

GenUemen,  we  looked  at  the  cost  of 
lod^g  of  Uie  schools  having  a  naval 
ROTC  program  and  in  no  Instance  was 
the  $50  per  month  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  room  and  board. 

I  am  sure  that  you  wiU  agree  that  this 
Is  an  equitable  bill  and  one  which  merely 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  since  this  original  amount 
was  provided  in  1946. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my^ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  HJl.  6724.  -nils  legislation  wUl  ta- 
crease  subsistence  rates  for  ROTC  cadets 
In  the  senior  program  and  make  certain 
othCT  minor  changes  in  the  computation 
of  these  rates. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  increase  ROTC  subsistence  pay- 
mrats  from  $50  to  $100  per  montii.  The 
$50  rate  was  established  in  1946  as  part 
o' *Jje  HoUoway  Act.  the  original  naval 
ROTC   scholarship  program.   However 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate 
since  its  origination  In  1946.  The  original 
tf^^^iJ*  subsistence  payment  was  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  a  student's  food, 
lodging,  and  Incidental  expenses.  A  study 
made  by  the  Navy  showed  that  the  sub- 
sistence payments  of  $50  per  month  cov- 
ered the  cost  of  food  and  lodging  at  85 
percent  of  Naval  ROTC  Institutions  m 
1946.  A  recent  Navy  survey  has  disclosed 
that  the  $50  per  month  aUowance  does 
not  cover  room  and  board  expenses  at 
any  of  the  schools  where  they  have  ROTC 
units.  The  consumer  price  index  has 
doubled  since  the  $50  subsistence  rate 
was  established  in  1946.  Using  this  as  a 
guide,  the  pnqjosed  increase  from  $50  to 
$100  per  month  should  cover  the  cost  of 
living  increases  since  that  time. 

The  increased  amounts  involved  in  this 
legislation  are  not  extravagant  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  to  our  ROTC  students 
very  dollar  counts.  In  many  cases  these 
same  young  men  must  work  in  order  to 
remain  hi  cOUege.  It  is  they  who  suffer 
most  that  need  this  money.  Our  hitent 
is  not  to  alter  the  method  of  payment 
but  rather  to  increase  the  amount  to  a 
more  realistic  figure  based  on  the  hisfaer 
cost  of  living.  "MM«r 

It  Is  a  fact  that  ROTC  enrolment  has 
dropped  alarmingly  during  the  past  3 
years.  Last  fall  participation  hx  ROTC! 
was  down  50  percent  for  the  Army,  45 
percent  for  the  Air  Force  and  25  peraent 
for  the  Navy  from  1969.  Under  these  dr- 
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cumstaneea.  It  Is  not  dUBcolt  to  nnder- 
stand  that  unless  other  motivating  do- 
rices  are  employed,  we  wlU  not  get  U» 
^'J™per  of  officers  we  need  from  the 
ROTC  program.  If  the  current  trend 
continues,  the  services  will  have  to  rely 
heavily  on  other  officer  commissioning 
programs  which  are  neither  as  economi- 
cal nor  give  us  the  candidate  with  a  col- 
lege degree.  The  Army  and  the  Ah- Force, 
which  depend  heavily  upon  ROTC  for 
officer  procurement,  win  ultimately  be 
forced  to  accept  men  of  lesser  quality  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  measure  can  be 
expeditiously  moved  throue^  the  legisla- 
tive  processes  so  that  it  can  be  imple- 
mented this  f  aU  to  help  stem  the  declin- 
ing ROTC  enrollment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  genUeman  from 
Vhglnia  (Mr.  Robiksow). 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Vbglnla.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oi>- 
porhmity  to  rise  to  support  of  HR.  6724. 
as  It  Is  m  form  similar  to  my  bill  HJL 
7902,  totended  to  provide  an  appropri- 
ate adjustment  to  the  subsistence  allow- 
a^e  for  cadets  to  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program. 

In  view  of  cost-of-living  tocreases  over 
a  robetantial  period  of  time  stoce  the 
ertsUng  subsistence  rate  was  established, 
this  adjustment  Is  long  overdue. 

As  we  strive  for  greater  emphasis  on 
the  volunteer  concept  to  sundytog  man- 
power for  our  defense  forces.  It  is  hnpor- 
tant.  I  believe,  that  we  give  particular 
attention  to  the  aUowances  totended  to 
encourage  enrollment  to  ROTC  compo- 
nents, and  completion  of  the  tratolng. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
tne  committee  retato  the  cost-of-living 
esoilator  feature  to  facilitate  future  ad- 
justments, as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  I  am  confident  the 
«»ngrew  will  respond  again  to  the  needs 
of  the  ROTC  cadets  if  the  Inflationary 
forces  are  not  brought  under  reto 

fnl^-  »^Y-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  6724,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  to  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  AIH)ITIONAL  RESERVE 
OFFICERS'  TRAININO  CORPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  ARMY 
NAVY,  AND  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  4729)  to  amend  section  2107  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

RJt.47» 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
*tn>reseHtatlve»  of  the  Untied  States  of 
f-IIf^S"  **  <^omgre$s  assembled,  -niat  awstltm 
ai07  o*  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  aoMOd- 
•d  aa  fUlowa:  — «« 


•Y3,-j^if^ir 
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July  19,  1971 


(1>  By  MniMlIng  th«  Moond  wm/tmatm  of 
cutaMetton  <a)  to  mA  as  foUowB:  "TSfxA  voan 
Uuui  30  pwteant  ot  Um  panons  appoinfd  m 
cadets  or  mKlahlpmon  by  tba  Sacretary  In  any 
year  may  be  appotntad  tnra  peraons  In  the 
two-y«ar  Sanlor  R«aerv«  Offloen'  Tratolnc 
Cwpa  eoone." 

(3)  By  adding  a  ascend  aentanea  to  >ub- 
aeettea  (e)  to  road  aa  foUova:  "At  least  60 
paraent  of  tha  cadata  and  mldahlpmen  ap- 
pointed under  thla  aactlon  must  qualify  for 
In-Stata  tultl<m  rates  at  tbelr  req>«ctlTe  In- 
stitntlons  and  will  receive  tuition  benefits  at 
that  rate." 

(S)  By  striking  out  ~5800~  whenever  it  ap- 
peals in  snbsaetloaa  (d)  and  (f). 

(4)  By  stilklnc  out  "6600"  whenevar  It  ap- 
pears In  subsection  (b)  and  liwsllin  "«600" 
after  "Army  program",  "flOOO"  after  "Kavy 
program",  and  "flfiOO"  after  "Air  Force  pro- 
gram". 

SBC.  a.  Tills  Act  Is  effective  July  1, 1071. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 


lir.  BRAY.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  dcnuuid  a 
wooimL 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
Mcond  will  be  00Dslda«d  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

lir.  FISHER.  Mr.  Bpeaktt.  I  yield  my- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

HJL  4738  is  a  bill  to  amend  section 
2107  Qt  title  10.  Uhited  States  Code,  to 
prorlde  additional  Reserve  OOeers' 
Training  Cocps  srholarshtiis  for  the 
Anny.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

To  place  this  subject  in  the  prop« 
peeatective.  X  think  some  background  on 
the  status  of  ROTC  te  essential. 

Anny  and  Air  Force  ROTC  enroll- 
ments have  dropped  wihetantlally  over 
the  pact  3  years.  In  the  h«g«""i«g  of 
xauVwiic  year  liM8-«0.  there  were  218,- 
466  students  enrolled  in  the  program:  in 
■cademic  year  1969-70,  161.607;  and  in 
1970-71.  114.950.  The  reduction  is  due 
largdy  to  two  factors.  One  is  that  many 
students  have  taken  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  their  status  under 
the  selective  service  draft,  anticipating 
that  they  may  avoid  military  service  al- 
together. The  other  factnr  is  a  decline 
m  the  number  of  schools  which  require 
an  i^xysicany  able  male  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  first  2  years  of  ROTC. 

llie  overall  decline  la  enrollment  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1969  and  1971  \b  51  per- 
cent for  the  Army  and  45  percent  f ot  the 
Air  Force.  Navy  enrtdlments  have  not 
sufteed  ttie  same  decline  mainly  be- 
cause the  Navy  program  is  smaller  and 
file  percentage  ot  scholarshlpe  higher 
than  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  Navy 
nonscholarshlp  enrollment  shows  a  de- 
cline of  approadmatdy  27  percent. 

The  final  measure  of  succces  insofar 
aa  numbers  are  concerned  is,  of  course, 
wliether  the  number  of  ROTC  graduates 
meets  the  objectives  set  by  the  services. 

The  Navy  forecasts  that.  Its  ROTC 
graduation  objectives  for  fisckl  year  1971 
and  1972  win  be  met  The  Air  Force  an- 
ticipates  a  minor  short  fall  !n  graduating 
cadets  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  is  oon- 
cemed  about  the  fiscal  year  1972  produc- 
tion short  f  aU  which  wffl  be  in  excess  of 
400  officers.  The  Army's  ROTC  grad- 
uates wlU  decline,  but  It  wiU  meet  its 
gradnatiaB  objectives  for  1973.  However, 
in  projecting  the  eurrent  freshman  and 
sophomore  enrollments  through  to  their 
graduations,  both  Army  and  Air  Force 


antidpttte  a  dtoti  ftSL  It  Is  diffleult  to 
project  the  magnitude  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  Selective  Service 
Syston.  A  large  nuiiri>er  of  ROTC  en- 
rollees  are  draft  induced. 

■n»e  bin,  HJl.  4729,  as  proposed  by  the 
administraition  and  introduced  would 
have  aecomidisfaed  two  objectives:  First, 
it  would  inereaae  the  number  of  ROTC 
scholarshlpe  from  5,500  for  each  service, 
the  current  statutory  ceilhig,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  a  military  depart- 
ment in  commissioned  officers  on  active 
duty  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Dtfense  f ot  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  authorized  scholar- 
ships from  16,500  to  33.400  by  fiscal  year 
1976.  Second,  it  also  would  have  authOT- 
iaed  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  scholar- 
ships could  be  used  In  2-year  programs 
for  JunlOTS  and  seniors  at  the  discretion 
of  the  military  department.  The  existing 
law  restricts  scholarships  to  students  en- 
nAed  in  the  4-year  program. 

Ihe  Justification  fOT  these  requests 
were  the  declining  enrollment  necessi- 
tated some  additional  inducements  in 
OTder  to  attract  sufficiently  qualified  stu- 
dents to  meet  the  ROTC  portion  of  officer 
needs.  Insofar  as  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram fOT  the  2-year  ROTC  student,  the 
department  suggested  that  by  1980,  more 
than  half  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
Utfier  educational  institutions  win  be  in 
JuniOT  colleges  and  they  wanted  to  be 
able  to  attract  the  bright  young  gradu- 
atesof  JuniOT  college  programs  into 
ROTC. 

The  ctHnmittee  rejected  the  formula 
cantained  In  the  admfnlstratiop  biU  be- 
cause it  would  be  basing  its  requirement 
upon  a  secret  number  as  the  5-year  man- 
power plan  is  secret,  and  suggested  that 
the  department  provide  a  finite  numbOT 
of  ROTC  students  for  each  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

As  each  of  you  are  aware,  a  scholarship 
provides  tuition,  books,  and  fees  plus  a 
subsistence  aUowance  fmn  the  time  the 
student  entered  school  until  they  receive 
their  baccalaureate  degree.  Fot  this,  they 
receive  a  commitment  to  serve  4  years 
on  active  duty. 

We  learned  that  there  were  more  stu- 
dents taking  the  oourse  who  do  not  have 
scholarships  than  those  who  do,  and 
qufwtians  were  raised  concerning  wheth- 
er the  entire  system  was  fair  to  8^ve 
others.  We  asked  the  services  to  inau- 
gurate a  study  to  determine  whether 
snne  Iwtter  system  might  be  devised  to 
give  a  greater  equality  to  aU  ROTC 
students. 

The  services  and  DOD  representatives 
agreed  to  immediatdy  inaugurate  an  in- 
depth  inquiry  to  determine  whettiOT  the 
scholarship  program  was  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  meeting  the  service  needs. 
So.  the  UU  that  we  have  before  us  rq>- 
reaenta  only  an  interim  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  we  expect  to  have  the  re- 
sults of  the  DOD-qKmsored  study  before 
the  committee  sometlnie  earty  next  year. 

Fw  this  interim  perkKl,  however,  we 
have  devised  a  MU  which  would  do 
several  things.  First.  It  would  increase 
the  scholarships  fOT  the  Army  and  Air 


Force  by  1.000.  thus  makhig  each  of  the 
services  having  a  total  of  64i00  scholar- 
ships. Fot  the  Navy,  we  increased  the 
number  by  500,  thus  making  tiie  Navy 
have  a  6,000  scholarship  program. 

Second,  we  will  permit  20  percent  of 
those  receiving  scholarshli»  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  2-year  Senior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  program. 

Tlilrd.  we  discovered  that  we  were  fre- 
quently permitting  young  men  to  attend 
out-of-state  coUeges  when  there  was  a 
ROTC  unit  fOT  that  particular  service 
within-State.  In  California,  for  instance, 
we  learned  that  the  out-of -State  tuition 
per  Bonester  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  $1,500  as  ".ompared  to  $500  tui- 
tion per  semester  for  cm  in-State  student. 
Therefore,  we  added  language  which 
would  place  a  celling  on  the  services  re- 
quiring them  to  award  no  more  than  50 
percttit  of  their  grants  to  students 
charged  out-of -St(.te  tuition.  Ttyt  serv- 
ice representatives  said  they  could  live 
with  this  limitation. 

TTie  action  of  the  committee  on  this 
partictilar  bill  is  estimated  to  reduce  the 
first-year  cost  of  this  biU  from  $6 J  mil- 
Uon  to  $3.16  million. 

We  believe  the  bin  you  have  before 
you  is  a  good  one— although  it  does  not 
meet  long-term  requirements — but  it 
does  present  an  interim  solution  to  the 
problem  oi  oflioer  procurement. 

I  urge  your  suppOTt. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  HJt.  4729.  a  measure  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  ROTC  program.  This  legisla- 
tion wiU  Increase  the  number  of  ROTC 
schc^arships  and  make  some  of  them 
available  to  students  in  the  2-year  ROTC 
curriculum. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  increase 
the  numlier  of  ROTC  scholarships  avail- 
able to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  For» 
from  tlie  current  levd  of  5,600  each  to 
6,500  for  tbe  Army  and  Air  Fotee  and 
6.000  fOT  the  Navy.  AddttionaUy.  the  leg- 
islation would  pOTmit  each  service  to  al- 
locate 20  percent  of  their  scholsnhipe  to 
students  in  the  2-year  ROTC  program. 

Provistons  of  this  proposal  are  intend- 
ed to  remedy  future  officer  production 
shortages  in  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments. This  situation  has  been 
caused  not  only  by  student  attitudes  but 
also  by  the  numt)OT  of  schools  which 
have  placed  ROTC  on  an  elective  rather 
than  a  compulsory  basis.  The  net  effect 
has  been  a  substantial  de(dine  in  ROTC 
enrnllmpntH  during  the  past  2  years — 51 
percent  tot  the  Army.  45  percent  fOT  the 
Air  Force,  and  S7  percent  for  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  and  Air  Force  wiU  incur  a 
shortage  of  ofBoers  from  their  ROTC 
sources  beginning  this  year.  The  Army 
has  a  vecial  problem  since  the  size  of 
its  ROTC  program  is  the  largest  Based 
on  the  rapi<fiy  diminishing  size  of  the 
Army,  and  the  length  of  the  ROTC  cur- 
riculum, it  is  unable  to  make  adJust- 
moBts  rapidly  emoui^  to  compensate  for 
requirements.  However,  even  the  Army 
has  projected  a  defldency  in  ofBoer  vxo- 

dnctlon    from    ROTC    wnmmtmHng    In 

1973. 
The  legislation  wlU  allow  modest  in- 
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creases  in  the  ROTC  scholarship  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  Defense  has 
assured  us  that  it  wiU  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  officer  production  and  its 
sources.  But  the  problem  is  more  im- 
mediate and  unless  we  do  something 
about  the  forecasted  shortage  now,  the 
miUtary  departments  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  other  sources  fOT  their 
officers.  These  are  neither  as  economical 
nor  as  satisfactory.  The  additional  pro- 
posed scholandiips  are  essential  in  con- 
tinuing to  attract  enough  good  students 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ROTC 
source. 

Mftfc^i"g  scholarships  available  fOT 
students  in  the  2-year  ROTC  program 
win  enable  Junior  coUege  graduates  to 
o(Hnpete  in  the  tuition  assistance  pro- 
gram by  mroUlng  in  ROTC.  By  1980, 
more  than  half  of  the  students  enroUed 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  wiU  be 
in  Junior  coUeges.  An  increasing  number 
of  univetsities  are  finding  that  their 
Junior  and  senior  classes  are  burgeoning. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  California, 
Pennsylvuiia,  and  Florida  which  have  a 
large  number  of  Junior  coUeges  which 
feed  students  into  the  State  university 
system,  but  it  is  true  of  many  other  States 
too.  If  we  are  to  obtain  the  bright  young 
graduates  of  the  Junior  coUeges  we  must 
be  able  to  attract  them  and  I  beUeve 
that  these  scholarships  wiU. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  strong  ROTC 
program  wlU  become  increasingly  impOT- 
tant  in  a  zero  draft  environment  It  is 
essoitial  that  the  quaUty  and  vltaUty  of 
the  ROTC  be  maintained  and  strength- 
ened. WhUe  the  program  has  been  under 
attack,  even  siege,  on  some  campuses,  it 
has  managed  to  weather  the  storm.  But 
it  does  need  help.  I  beUeve  that  this 
measure  wlU,  in  part,  provide  the  neces- 
sary aid  and  heartily  urge  its  {4>proval. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  iine 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pishxk)  that  the  House  sus- 
pmd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill — HJl. 
4729 — as  amended. 

question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suq>ended  and  the  biU,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Tbe  titie  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

To  amend  Section  2107  of  TlUe  10,  United 
Btatea  Oode,  to  provide  additional  Beaerve 
Offleers'  Training  Oorpa  scholarshlpa  for  tlie 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Pone,  and  for  other 
purposea. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


(1)  By  inserting  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tions: 

"{ 302a.  ^>eclal  pay:  Judge  advocates  and 
law  q>eclaUsta 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  otlier  liaslc  pay, 
special  pay  incentive  pay,  or  allowanoea  to 
whlcb  be  is  entitled,  each  Judge  advocate  at 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Oorpa, 
or  law  ^eclallst  of  tbe  Coast  Guard,  as  de- 
fined in  secUon  801  of  title  10.  otber  tban 
one  ordered  to  active  duty  for  less  tb&n  one 
year.  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  tbe  rates 
set  fortb  below  while  be  la  performing  Judge 
advocate  dutlea — 

"(1)  $50  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty.  If  be  Is  in  pay  grade  O-l,  0-2.  or  0-8: 

"(2)  $160  a  nwnth  for  each  month  of 
active  duty.  If  be  is  in  pay  grade  0-4  or  0-5; 
or 

"(3)  1200  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty.  If  be  is  In  a  pay  grade  above 
OS. 

"(b)  The  amoimts  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  tn 
computing  the  amount  of  an  increase  In  pay 
autbcfflzed  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  In  computing  retired  pay  or  severance 
pay." 

"1311a.  Special  pay:  continuation  pay  for 
Judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ists who  extend  their  service  en 
active  duty 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  tbe  Secretary  concerned,  a  Judge  advo- 
cate of  tbe  Army.  Navy.  Air  Foroe,  or  Marine 
Oorpa.  or  a  law  q>eciaUst  of  tbe  Coast  Ouard, 


INCEN'llVES    FOR    MIIJTARY 
LAWYERS  RETENTION 

Mr.  FISHISt  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tiie  biU  (HJl. 
4606)  to  amend  titie  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  tor  the  procurement  and 
retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  fOT  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


Be  it  enaated  by  tits  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Bepreeentattvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  tn  Oongreea  aaeembled,  Tbait  efaap- 
ter  S  of  title  87.  United  SUtes  Cods.  Is 
amended  as  fonows: 


"(1)  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  under  sec^ 
Uon  302a  of  this  title; 

"(2)  has  completed  his  initial  active  duty 
service  commitment  as  a  Judge  advocate  or 
law  spedallst  and  not  more  than  10  years 
of  active  service;  and 

"(3)  ezecutea  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three,  but  noi  mors  tban  six,  additional 
years; 

may  be  paid  not  more  tban  two  months' 
basic  pay  at  tbe  rate  applicable  to  him  when 
he  executes  that  sgreement  for  each  addi- 
tional year  that  be  agreea  to  remain  on  active 
duty.  Pay  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
In  equal  annual  or  semiannual  Installments, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  in  the  case  at  a 
Judge  advocate  or  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the  case  of 
a  law  apedaUst  of  the  Coast  Ouard,  In  each 
additional  year  covered  by  a  written  agre»- 
ment  to  remain  on  active  duty.  However,  In 
meritorious  cases  tbe  pay  may  b*  paid  In 
fewer  Installments  If  tbe  Secretary  con- 
cerned detarmlnea  It  to  be  In  tbe  best  Inter- 
est of  tbe  Judge  advocate  or  law  veclallst. 
"(b)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  tlM  entire  period  for  whlcb  he 
was  paid  under  this  section  shall  refund  that 
pMoentage  of  tbe  payment  that  the  un- 
serred  part  of  the  period  Is  of  tbe  total 
period  for  which  the  payment  was  made." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  d^nanded? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  donand  a 
second.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wlU  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

HJt  4606  is  a  blU  to  insure  the  reten- 
tion of  an  adequate  numlwr  of  experi- 
enced lawyers  in  the  uniformed  services. 
This  purpose  would  be  effected  by  pro- 
viding military  personnel  performing  as 
a  Judge  advocate  ot  law  spec^dist  with 
an  Increase  tn  monetaiy  compensation, 
This    proposed    increase   involves   two 


items.  The  first  is  a  regular  monthly  pay- 
mmt  (tf  qDedal  pay,  and  the  second  is 
the  payment  of  a  so-called  continuation 
pay  bonus.  The  q>ecial  pay,  jMurable  each 
nuxith,  would  provide  $50  per  month  fOT 
O-l's  through  O-S's — second  lieutenants 
to  captains — $150  per  m<nth  fOT  grades 
0-4  and  0-5 — majors  and  lleutoiant 
colonels — and  $200  per  month  for  grades 
0-6  and  above,  0-6  being  a  colonel. 

The  purpose  of  this  monUily  special 
pay  to  JAQ  officers  would  be  to  provide 
them  with  a  regular  monthly  Income 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  that  oi- 
Joyed  by  their  clviUan  contonporaries  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  industry,  and 
also  private  practice. 

The  second  part  of  this  bin  would  pro- 
vide fOT  a  variable  continuation  pay 
bonus  for  mlUtary  lawyers  at  the  rate 
of  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  for 
which  the  Judge  advocate  agrees  to  re- 
main in  an  active  duty  statin  beyond  any 
then  outstanding  active  duty  obligation 
or  service  commitment.  The  blU  provides 
that  such  a  contract  fOT  extension  of 
services  would  require  a  minimum  ob- 
ligation of  3  additional  years  ot  service 
and  a  maximum  obligation  of  6  yean.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  how  this 
would  work: 

A  majOT  with  over  6  years  of  service 
signs  an  agreement  to  serve  an  addi- 
tional 6  yean.  His  continuation  bonus 
then  would  be  figured  on  a  formula  as 
follows:  6  times  3  months'  basic  pay. 
This  would  amount  to  $11,167.20.  The 
continuation  pay  bonus  would,  under 
the  terms  of  the  UU,  be  payable  only 
once  and  at  the  pcdnt  at  which  the  young 
JAQ  officer  with  less  than  10  yean  of 
commissioned  service  had  completed  his 
obligated  period  of  service  and  vrould 
normally  be  required  to  make  a  decision 
to  continue  as  a  career  officer  in  the  mn- 
itaiy  service  or  to  return  to  civilian  '<fe. 

The  fOTceful  testimoiy  ivesented  be- 
fore our  committee  indicated  an  alarm- 
ing problem  ot  retaining  senlOT  lawyere 
in  the  mlUtary  services.  New  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  MlUtary  Justice 
Act  of  1968  wiU  aggravate  the  imbal- 
ance. If  the  administrative  discharge 
legislatUm  which  is  being  considered  by 
subcommitt^rlfo.  3  at  the  preeoit  time 
is  enacted,  further  increased  demands 
would  be  made  on  uniformed  lawyers. 
AdditlOTially.  the  departmoital  program, 
currently  in  the  jrflot  test  stage,  to  ex- 
I)and  existing  military  k«*l  sssl  stance 
programs  to  the  use  of  mlUtary  attor- 
neys to  increase  the  scope  of  legal  serv- 
ices avallaUe  to  mlUtary  personnel  and 
their  depmdents  who  are  unable  to  pay 
a  fee  fOT  civilian  lawyere  will,  if  con- 
tinued beycmd  the  pUot  phase,  further 
Increase  requirements  fOT  and  ti**naTvltt 
on  experienced  uniformed  lawyen  and 
f  urthOT  aggnvate  the  imbalance. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  have 
focused  WOTldwlde  attention  on  our  sys- 
tem of  mlUtary  Justice  and  those  charged 
with  its  administratimi.  Yet  unacc^ta- 
Ide  personnel  losses  have  continued  and 
unless  prompt  action  is  takoi  to  curb 
the  drain  of  the  career  manpower  potd, 
the  aUUty  of  the  JAQ  Corps  to  carry 
out  its  mandated  reqywislbUlties  wlU  be 
lost 
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We  urn  pay  Additional  compeiwatlon 
to  military  pfayslciaiis  and  denttats.  We 
alao  pay  Tetertnariana  medal  pty.  HA 
6531  wlilch  la  nov  pencUng  on  tbe  Sen- 
ate floor,  would  provide  Inoentlye  pay 
tot  optometilata. 

Ttibi  un  merely  recognizes  that  there 
la  a  severity  in  the  area  of  military  law- 
yers and  attempts  to  provide  a  solution 
to  their  critical  shortage. 

We  paased  a  similar  bill  last  year  only 
to  have  no  action  taken  by  the  Senate— 
but  this  year  the  prospects  seem  better 
*  in  the  other  body. 

Ifir.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
4606.  This  bill  is  intended  to  provide  the 
Armed  Forces  with  certain  flnandal  in- 
ecntivea  needed  to  attract  and  retain 
Judge  advocates  and  law  specialist 
officers. 

Itie  un  would  provide  extra  mcoitfaly 
pay  for  unlf onned  lawyers  of  the  Armed 
TarcKE.  Also,  the  bUI  woxild  provide  for 
payment  of  a  bonus  to  uniformed  law- 
yers who  extend  their  service  on  active 
duty  upon  comid^tion  of  their  Initial  ac- 
tive service  commitment  as  a  military 
attorney,  and  who  agree  to  remain  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  3 
years,  but  not  more  than  6  additional 
years. 

HJl.  4606  seeks  to  alleviate  a  critical, 
chroDle  retention  problem  which  exists 
with  respect  to  military  lawyers.  Unac- 
oepCaUe  losses  are  occurring  and  failure 
to  curb  the  current  outflow  of  experi- 
enced lawyers  could,  within  a  few  years, 
drastically  Impair  the  abfli^  of  thoee  re- 
maining military  lawyers  to  provide 
necessary  legal  services  within  the 
Armed  R>roes. 

A  DOD  study  of  military  lawyer  pro- 
curement, utilization,  and  retention, 
oomideted  in  October  1968.  found  that 
the  military  services  experience  no  major 
proUems  in  the  initial  procurement  of 
junior  mUttaiy  lawyers  since  the  pres- 
sure from  the  draft  produces  an  ade- 
quate number  of  applicants  to  fin 
vacancies. 

On  the  other  hand,  major  problons 
were  found  with  respect  to  retaining  sea- 
aiHied  mfUtary  lawyers  beyond  the  pe- 
lted of  their  bUtlal  oUlgatton  into  the 
career  feme.  Tlie  facts  found  by  the 
study  group  remain  basically  valid,  ex- 
cept that  the  shortages  have  worsened 
in  the  career  force. 

Jn  general,  the  initial  obUgsted  tour 
for  lawyers  Is  4  years.  Accordingly,  the 
careo'  force  may  generally  be  regarded 
as  conristlng  of  ttioae  Ivwyers  who  have 
▼ohntartty  ranatoed  on  active  duty  Into 
their  fifth  year  and  beyond.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  many  oUlgated  tour 
captains  who  extend  into  their  fifth  year 
are  motivated  by  some  opportunity  for 
which  they  are  required  to  extend  their 
tour,  for  manidf.  awrtgnmfni  to  Europe, 
and  are  not  realijr  career  lawyer*  sim- 
jriy  beeaoae  they  enter  thefar  fifth  year. 

To  maintain  a  career  force  of  the  de- 
sired levd  an  adequate  number  of  junior 
olBcew  moat  be  first  attracted  Into  the 
careei/oree  each  year  and  then  retained. 

During  the  period  cuveiiug  fiscal  years 
1968,  1*69.  and  1970.  the  DOD  was  able 


to  attract  into  the  career  force,  that  is. 
the  fifth  year,  (xily  alxnit  42  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  Junior  officers  con- 
sidered necessary  for  retention  In  order 
to  sustain  an  tfecttve  rnd  adequately 
manned  career  force.  It  la  apprapriate 
to  note  here  that  althoogh  the  serrices 
have  been  able  to  a^ileve  and  maintain 
overall  authorized  strength  by  drawing 
upon  the  reeervoir  of  applicants  nrho  are 
seeking  coounissioned  service  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  draft,  achievement  of  our 
zero  draft  goals  win  reduce  or  eliminate 
this  source  of  both  initial  procurement 
and  retalnaMe  officer-lawyers  for  the 
career  force. 

Career  force  reqidrements  are  based 
an  the  number  of  experienced  military 
lawyers — career  force— In  the  total  au- 
thorized lawyer  force  that  are  needed 
to  render  legal  services  of  proper  quality. 
Today  the  total  authorlaed  JAO  force 
DOD-wide  is  3.961;  the  total  career  force 
lawyers  needed  from  that  total  is  2,153 — 
or  54  percent — the  total  number  of  ca- 
reer lawyers  actuaHy  on  board  Is  1,311 — 
or  33  ipercent — 842  short  of  the  total 
needed. 

It  Is  generally  correct  that  as  overtJl 
strengths  are  reduced,  the  total  author- 
ized JAO  force,  and  consequently  the 
total  authorised  career  force,  v/ill  be 
reduced.  Howev«r.  It  is  not  c<HTect  to 
assume  that  such  reductions  wiU  elimi- 
nate the  critical  shortage  proMem. 

Although  the  total  authorized  JAO 
force  DOD-wide  today  is  smaller  by  some 
424  than  it  was  in  July  1969.  ther^iy  re- 
ducing the  authorized  size  of  the  career 
force  today  by  some  122.  the  alrMdy  short 
number  of  career  force  lawjrers  actuidly 
on  board  has,  thotigh  losses,  simultane- 
ously decreased  during  the  period  by 
some  129,  thereby  enlarging  the  existing 
shortage. 

These  figures  show  that  the  retention 
problem  does  not  tlUxp  at  the  oUry  point 
into  the  career  force.  It  extends  deQ> 
into  the  careo-  force  itsdf ,  and  the  ex- 
tent oi  the  proUem  varies  in  eadi  of  the 
military  services. 

In  general,  the  percentages  of  expol- 
enced  lawyers  in  relation  to  the  total 
authorlaed  f oree  ia  each  of  the  services 
are  at  the  f<dlowing  levela:  Army  has  29 
percent  aa  eompared  with  a  needed  per- 
centage of  47  percent;  Navy  has  39.7 
percent  and  needs  63  percent;  Marine 
Oocps  has  20.8  percent  and  needs  55.4 
percent;  Air  Force  has  29  perouit  and 
needs  59  pacent.  It  is  believed  that  this 
ia  not  a  aafe  balance  bet»een  experi- 
enced and  inexperienced  lawyers  and  the 
trends  show  the  imbalance  to  be  getting 
wone.  Numerically,  the  mffltary  services 
are  operating  with  the  fonowlng  career 
force  shortages:  Army.  291;  Navy.  183; 
Marine  Corps.  130;  Air  Force,  238. 

Although  the  extent  of  the  retention 
problem  varies  within  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  greatest  number  and  percentage 
shortages  at  cOeer  lawyers  la  unifonnly 
in  the  8-  to  15-year  service  category; 
that  is.  the  middle  management  group. 
Projeettons  for  ttie  years  ahead  show 
that  If  present  trends  contlnae,  and  oon- 
ttnofng  losses  Indicate  they  win,  ttiere 
win  be  a  very  smaU  number  of  experi- 
enced lawyers  to  provide  legal  servicea  or 


to  supervise  young  military  attorneys 
fresh  out  of  school. 

New  requtrements  fanpoecd  by  the  Mil- 
itary Justice  Act  of  1968  win  aggravate 
Vtvb  Imbalance.  Administrative  dlschanre 
legislatlan,  reintroduced  in  the  House  as 
HJl.  523,  would,  if  enacted,  further  in- 
crease demands  on  uniformed  lawyers. 
Additionally,  a  depcu-tmental  program, 
currently  in  pilot  test  stage,  to  expand 
existing  military  legal  assistance  pro- 
grams through  the  use  of  miUtary  at- 
torneys to  increase  the  scope  of  legal 
set  vices  available  to  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  who  are  unable  to 
pay  a  fee  for  a  civilian  lawyer  win.  if 
continued  beyond  the  pilot  phase,  fur- 
ther increase  requirements  for  and  de- 
mands on  experienced  uniformed  lawyers 
and  farther  aggravate  the  imbalance. 

In  the  interest  of  improving  lawyer 
retention  and  alleviating  this  critical 
retention  problem,  actual  financial  in- 
centives appear  necessary.  These  finan- 
cial incentives  win  also  be  necessary  to 
initially  attract  the  individuals  who 
would  otherwise  be  lost  as  a  source  of 
manpower  due  to  reduced  pressure  from 
the  draft. 

In  considering  the  nseds  for  financial 
incentives  to  Improve  career  retention  of 
military  lawyers,  it  is  relevant  to  note 
that  miUtary  physicians  and  dentists  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  ranging 
from  $100  to  $350  per  month.  Veterinar- 
ians receive  special  pay  of  $100  per 
month.  The  Congress  has  enacted  a  con- 
tinuation bonus  for  certain  nuclear- 
trained  submarine  officers.  Physicians 
and  dentists  also  receive  longevity  pay 
for  their  advanced  education  acquired  at 
their  own  exi)ense. 

In  addition,  military  physicians  re- 
ceive continuation  bonuses  for  agreeing 
to  remain  in  the  service  for  varying  pe- 
riods of  time.  H.R.  6531.  now  pending  in 
conference,  would  provide  incentive  pay 
for  optometrists.  Such  legislation  has.  in 
each  instance,  been  Justified  by  the 
necessity  to  retain  officers  with  those 
professional  skills  in  the  service.  Simi- 
larly, retention  incentives  authorized  by 
law  for  enlisted  personnel  include  spe- 
cial— proficiency — pay  which  may  range 
up  to  $150  per  month  per  recipient.  Vari- 
able reenlistmoit  bonuses  are  also  au- 
thorized. These  generally  vary  from  ap- 
proximately $1,500  to  a  maximum  of  $10,- 
000,  depending  upon  tiie' criticalness  of 
the  specialty.  The  existence  of  these  spe- 
cial pajrs  demonstrates  that  the  miUtary 
service  requires  spttAaX  forms  of  pay  for 
various  professions  and  occupations  to 
aUevlate  critical  retention  problems.  At 
present  none  of  the  above  career  reten- 
tion incentives  are  afforded  to  military 
lawyers. 

m  summary,  the  committee  recognizes 
the  chronic,  critical  nature  of  the  miU- 
tary lawyer  retention  problem  and  the 
fact  that  Incentives  of  the  kind  proposed 
in  this  legislation  have  been  effective  in 
reUevlng  problems  in  other  groups. 

The  10-year  ceiling  on  eUglbUity  for 
the  continuation  bonos  is  consistent  with 
the  underlying  rationale  and  purpose  of 
the  bonus,  niat  pmpoae  is  to  tatduee  offl- 
oer-Iawye»  to  enter  and  remain  In  the 
career  force.  The  critical  decision  period 


for  this  purpose  is  between  the  fifth  and 
lOth  year  of  active  service.  However,  for  a 
career  deetrion  to  stick,  the  flnanfrtal  re- 
wards past  the  10-year  point  must  be 
competitive  and  must  offer  sufficient  in- 
ducements if  we  are  to  retain  the  needed 
number  of  experienced  ofllcers  in  the 
middle  and  upper  management  groupa. 
The  mnnthiy  extra  pay  of  O-^'s — 
majors— and  above  should  provide  the 
necessary  incentive  to  ke^  those  who 
make  a  career  decision  and  accQit  the 
one-time  bonus  prior  to  completian  of 
their  10th  year. 

Hie  estimated  first-year  cost  for  the 
proposed  legislation  wiU  not  exceed  $7 
million.  Subsequent  year  costs  would  not 
be  eqiected  to  exceed  this  amount 

Funds  for  these  additional  costs  are 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  most  important  biU  and  essential  if 
the  mlUtaiy  is  to  continue  to  provide 
adequate  legal  servioes. 

I  urge  the  support  of  each  Member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pnum),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PIRNIB.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  measure  which  is  so  critically 
needed  for  the  reasons  very  simply  set 
forth  in  the  report 

Mr.  Sneaker,  on  December  2. 1969,  this 
body  considered  the  legislation  before  us 
today  and  passed  it  unanimously.  It  is  in 
exactly  the  same  form  aa  those  an>roved. 
SUnply,  the  legislation  is  drrtgned  to 
solve  a  most  critical  problem  facing  the 
armed  services  of  the  Nation,  namely, 
the  serious  shortage  of  senior  miUtary 
lawyers.  Unfortimately.  the  other  body 
faUed  to  act  prior  to  the  close  of  the  9Lst 
Congress.  The  serious  nature  of  this 
problem  was  recognized  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  and  has  even  greater  criUcaUty 
today. 

This  measure  would  provide  career  in- 
centives to  our  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialists  In  the  services  through  pro- 
fessional pay  aUowances  ranging  from 
$50.00  to  $200.00  per  month,  graded  by 
rank,  with  a  continuation  bonus  payable 
to  those  who  extend  their  service  beyond 
their  initial  obligation.  Since  the  critical 
career  decision  occin^  between  the  fifth 
and  10th  year  of  active  service,  eligibiUty 
for  the  continuation  bonus  would  be  lim- 
ited to  within  this  10-year  period.  During 
this  interval  the  JAO  officer  could  sign 
up  for  3  to  6  additional  years  and  would 
receive  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each  such 
year  for  which  he  contracts. 

The  Department  of  Defense  placed 
this  bin  on  Its  priority  list  for  the  91st 
Congress  and  urged  its  passage.  Again, 
that  Department — with  the  concurrence 
of  an  the  services — has  rated  it  as  one  of 
of  the  real  priority  items  in  its  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  92d  Congress. 

Events  of  the  past  months  have  focus- 
ed worldwide  attention  on  our  sjwtem  of 
miUtary  Justice  and  those  charged  with 
its  administration.  The  added  reqxm- 
sibiUty  of  the  mUltary  lawyer,  resulting 
from  intensified  sodal  problems,  places 


further  demands  on  him  as  he  is  required 
to  act  on  these  comidex  and  sensitive 
matters.  In  ad<fitian  to  administering 
miUtary  justice,  the  JAO  oflloer  has  legal 
responsibilities  in  areas  such  as  drug 
abuse.  dvU  rights,  labor-management 
problems,  civilian  personnel  grievances, 
personal  legal  counseling,  administrative 
discharge  proceedings,  and  Important 
governmental  procurement  contracts 
amounting  to  blUlons  of  dollars  annuaUy. 
Clearly,  the  need  for  experimced.  sea- 
soned miUtary  attorneys  to  man  the  larg- 
est law  firm  in  the  world,  is  apparent.  A 
review  of  the  personnel  situation  of  aU 
of  our  services  reveals  startling  facts.  The 
retention  rate  of  the  career  force  has 
persisted  in  deterioration.  Although  the 
figures  vary  with  the  several  servioes. 
each  faces  a  dire  shortage  of  experioiced 
lawyers.  Each  rank  is  approximately  50 
percoit  of  needed  strength.  Projections 
indicate  an  even  further  decline  unkss 
immediate  action  is  taken  to  remedy  the 
situation.  The  biU  before  us  was  repcHted 
out  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
unanimously.  boUi  last  year  and  this.  It 
puissed  the  House  unanimously  last  year. 
I  trust  the  other  body  wiU  respond 
promptly  f oUowing  iiassage  again  today. 

Mr.  ItSATSUNAOA  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  my  strong  support  for  HJt.  4606, 
a  bin  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnwii). 
to  provide  recniitment  and  retention  in- 
centives for  miUtaiy  lawyers. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  1969.  during  hf^^ngg  aa.  a 
similar  bill,  I  pointed  out  that  there 
existed  at  the  time  a  shortage  of  737 
experienced  lawyers  throughout  the 
DeiMuiment  of  Defense.  Pln'^f  that  time, 
despite  substantial  personnel  reduc- 
tions, that  shortage  has  grown  to  842. 
The  Army  needs  291  more  experienced 
lawyers;  the -Navy.  183;  the  Marine 
Corps.  130;  and  the  Air  Force.  238. 

And  there  is  every  Indication,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  problem  wiU  get  worse 
in  the  future. 

For  one  thing,  young  lawyers  are  find- 
ing that  beginning  salaries  for  civilian 
legal  positions  are  up  sharply  in  the 
last  few  years  and  promise  to  go  higher. 

Second,  as  we  move  toward  a  "zero 
draft"  or  volunteer  armed  force,  the 
threat  of  induction  wiU  decrease  and 
exert  less  Influence  on  law  school  gradu- 
ates to  choose  a  miUtaiy  legal  career 
initially. 

Third,  I  beUeve  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  as  reforms  of  the  mlUtaiy  justice 
system  are  enacted  and  implemented, 
the  need  for  miUtary  lawyere  wiU  rise 
to  unprecedented  proportions. 

This  shortage,  described  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  a  "critical, 
chronic  retaition  problem,"  is  a  sltua- 
tl<m  that  would  be  substantially  allevi- 
ated. If  not  eleminated,  by  the  ouuH- 
mentofHll.4606. 

TtoK  pending  bUl,  which  is  identical 
to  my  own  bill,  HJt  3979,  would  provide 
two  different  incentives:  a  monthly 
special  pay  ranging  firam  $50  to  $200  a 
month;  and  a  one-time  continuation  pay 
bonus  for  thoee  who  agree  to  extend 
their  active  duty  for  a  pextod  of  tram 
StoOyean. 


An  Important  side  bentft  of  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  be  the  im- 
provement of  the  lees-than-equal  statue 
of  miUtary  lawyers  among  other  jirofes- 
sionals  in  the  service.  IfiUtaiy  phjvl- 
dans,  dentists  and  veterinarians  aU  re- 
ceive special  pay.  CH>tanietrists  wiU  re- 
ceive it  upon  enactment  of  HA.  6531, 
the  draft  biU,  now  in  conference.  Other 
skills  are  similarly  recognized.  We  can- 
not nor  should  we,  continue  to  treat 
the  miUtaiy  lawyer  as  a  second-class 
professional. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  on  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  D^MUt- 
ment  of  Defense  ackiwwledges  that  im- 
mediate steps  to  retain  more  experienced 
lawyers  are  required.  Hie  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Judge  Advocates  Association 
have  an  given  this  biU  their  strong 
backing. 

•ELR.  4606  is  identical  to  a  biU  which 
the  House  passed  in  December  1969. 
but  which,  tmfortunately,  died  in  the 
Senate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  speedily 
approve  this  measure,  so  that  it  ndght 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  enacted 
intolaw^ 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remaiks  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Pninz) . 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  leadeivhip 
which  he  has  taken  in  bringing  this 
meaningful  legislation  before  the  House. 
The  reforms  which  he  seeks  to  improve 
the  compensation  for  judge  advocates  in 
our  Armed  Forces  are  urgently  needed, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  him  in  support- 
ing the  passage  of  HH.  4606. 

The  bin  would  create  a  "special  pay" 
category  for  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialists.  This  category  woidd  provide 
an  additional  $50  pct  month  for  second 
Ueutenants  through  captains,  $150  per 
month  for  majors  and  Ueutenant  colo- 
nels, and  $200  per  month  for  colonels 
and  above. 

Also  incorporated  in  the  measure  is  a 
"continuation  pay"  plan  under  which 
Judge  advocates  who  agree  to  remain  on 
active  duty  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
2  months'  basic  pay  for  every  jrear  served 
beyond  any  then  outstanding  obUgatton 
or  commitment.  Such  a  contract  for  ex- 
tension of  service  would  require  a  mini- 
miun  obUgation  of  3  additional  years  of 
service  and  a  maximum  obligation  of 
6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  22  years  officers  in 
the  medical  and  dental  corps  have  re- 
ceived special  pay.  which  is  often  referred 
to  as  "professional  pay."  Sinee  1967.  thU 
group  alao  has  been  granted  "continua- 
tion pay."  Hie  enactment  tA  these  pro- 
visions for  medical  officers  was  prompted 
by  the  need  to  increase  their  retention 
rates  to  meet  service  personnel  require- 
ments. 

The  critical  situation  which  prompted 
the  excessive  revision  of  medical  pay 
poUdes  during  the  last  two  decades  now 
confronts  the  Judge  advocate  division  of 
every  branch  of  the  Armed  Foroes.  As  J. 
Fred  Bushardt  Oeneral  Counad  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  stated  in  liis  re- 
port <m  this  legislation: 

UniwmiUW  loHH  an  ooBnttlag  aad  fMD> 
ui«  \o  mate  th*  ooTTKit  ootflsv  vt 
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uacaA  tewyan  ooold.  within  •  tmr  yaan, 
tfnwtteally  impair  tlie  ability  of  tboM  ramaln- 
Ing  mlttttry  imw/wn  to  provlda  amotmarf 
lecia  aatrloaa  vltbln  the  uiiimI  f otom. 

&fr.  Boshardt  then  pointed  out  that 
the  legal  career  force  is  operating  under 
shortages  amounting  to  330  in  the  Army, 
172  in  the  Navy,  131  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  231  in  the  Air  Force.  Should  the 
present  trend  continue,  by  1975  the  serv- 
ices wiU  be  op«»ting  their  judicial  sys- 
tems with  an  inordinate  number  of  law- 
yers who  are  recent  law  school  gradu- 
ates. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  necessity  for  enacting  this  legis- 
lation is  h^htened  by  the  increasing 
public  scrutiny  of  military  Justice,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  proposals  pendOng  be- 
fore Otmgress  to  improve  the  military  Ju- 
dicial system.  These  urgently  needed  re- 
fimns,  even  if  approved  by  Congress, 
cannot  effectively  be  implemented  with- 
out the  required  qualified  ofBcers  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  provide. 
.,  Mr.  l%>eaker,  HJl.  4606  of  itself  may 
not  entirely  resolve  the  retention  prob- 
lem. Nevertheless,  it  can  be  the  first  step 
toward  retaining  the  lawyers  required  to 
Insure  a  strcHig  legal  service  within  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
it  be  reported  favorahly  by  the  subcom- 
mittee.          

The  SPEAKER.  The  questitm  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Fishxk)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
4606. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUBSISTENCE  ALIiOWANCES  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  MARINE  CORPS  OF- 
FICER CANDIDATE   PROGRAMS 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suq>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
6723)  to  provide  subsistence  allowances 
for  members  of  the  Marine  Coriw  oCQcer 
candidate  programs,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  8723 
Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  aaaembled.  Th*t  imtil 
Jun«  30,  1976,  except  when  on  active  duty,  a 
member  enrolled  In  a  Marine  Corpe  officer 
eandldate  program  which  requires  a  bac- 
calaureate <legree  as  a  prerequisite  to  being 
oommlaaloned  aa  a  regular  or  reeerve  oOcer, 
and  who  la  not  enrolled  In  a  program  or  an 
academy  established  under  chapter  103,  408, 
603.  or  903  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
may  be  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  prescribed  by  sectlcm  209 
(a)  c<  tttle  37.  United  States  Code. 

Tlie  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  demand  a 
seccmd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objeotian,  a 
second  win  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myaeU  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spttker.  HJl.  6723  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide subsistence  allowances  for  monbers 


at  the  Marine  Corps  ofBcer  candidate 
program.  This  proposal  was  suggested  by 
the  administration  as  a  part  of  its  move 
toward  an  all-volimter  force. 

TtM  platoon  leaden  class  program 
was  organised  in  1935  and  Is  the  oldest 
Marine  Corps  sponsored  officer  procure- 
ment program  for  civilian  college  stu- 
dents. Formal  training  is  accomplished 
at  the  Officer  Candidates  Schocd  in  two 
6-week  courses  for  those  candidates  ap- 
proved iriiile  enroUed  as  college  fresh- 
men or  sophomores.  For  those  who  enroll 
as  Juniors,  a  single  10-wedc  tiraining 
course  is  given.  Thus,  there  are  two 
types  of  programs,  one  consisting  of  two 
6-wedc  training  periods  and  the  other, 
oi  a  sinflde  10-week  training  program. 
Through  the  years,  the  platoon  leaders 
class  program  has  provided  a  dQiendable 
"base"  for  officer  accessions,  although 
oftm  augmented  by  other  shcnt-term 
intjgrams  wbea  officer  requirements  in- 
creased. Marine  Corps  roUance  on  the 
platoon  leaders  class  program  ts  illus- 
trated by  the  following  recent  statlBtics 
of  (^cers  commissioned  through  dvillfm 
source  Marine  male  officer  programs. 
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During  the  many  years  the  platoon 
leaders  class  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, it  has  remained  virtually  im- 
changed  in  basic  concept.  The  college 
undergraduate  enUsts  as  a  class  m  in- 
active reservists,  completes  two  periods 
of  active  dtity  for  training  during  the 
summer  vacation,  is  commissioned  upon 
receipt  of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  is 
subsequently  ordered  to  active  duty  un- 
less further  delayed  for  an  advanced  de- 
gree. Each  member  of  the  platoon  lead- 
ers class  program  accrues  longevity  from 
the  date  of  enlistment.  He  receives  pay 
and  allowances  only  for  the  period  of 
active  duty  for  training.  He  has  never 
received  financial  assistance  of  any  type 
during  the  academic  year  except  such  as 
may  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  his  be- 
ing eligible  for  pay  by  virtue  of  injuries 
incurred  during  training. 

The  platoon  leaders  class  program  has 
recentiy  experienced  increasing  short- 
ages of  new  candidates: 
Platoon  Leaders  Class  quota  attained: 

Percent 

nscal  year  1968 97 

Fiscal  year  1969 77 

Fiscal  year  1970 72 

It  is  estimated  that  if  this  present 
trend  continues,  next  year  the  Marines 
will  get  only  400  of  the  1,200  officers 
needed  from  this  type  of  program. 

In  order  to  continue  the  necessary  in- 
put of  platoon  leaders  class  candidates, 
soTice-connected  incentives  aro  re- 
quired. It  is  considered  that  monetary 
subsidization  of  platoon  leaders  class 
applicants  would  greatly  increase  the 
enrollment  incentive. 

TlM  present  platoon  leaders  class 
program  poses  a  financial  problem  to 


those  students  who  nxe  not  financially 
well  to  do.  Tlie  student  is  required  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  summers  to  train- 
ing which  reduces  his  earning  power  to 
assist  in  pairing  for  his  education.  Ac- 
c(»idinfi^y,  c<xisiderlng  the  high  cost  of 
a  college  education,  many  qualified  and 
desirable  officer  candidates  are  lost.  If 
the  proposed  legislation  were  passed, 
the  financial  assistance  provided  in  the 
platoon  leaders  class  program  would 
offset  the  loss  of  earning  power  and. 
therefore,  make  the  program  more  at- 
tractive to  qualified  imdergraduates. 

It  is  envisioned  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstance, financial  assistance  would  be 
provided  to  a  selected  Flatocm  Leaders 
Class  candidate  (Hily  during  the  school 
year — 9  months — and  then  only  if  he  sat- 
Itfactorily  completes  the  required  mili- 
tary training  daring  the  previous  sum- 
mer. There  would  be  no  additional  cloth- 
ing, training,  or  travel  expenses  beyond 
those  currently  existing  in  the  present 
Platoon  Leaders  Class.  A  stipend  equal  to 
that  paid  to  members  of  the  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  C!orps  is  consid- 
ered an  appropriate  amount  to  provide 
putial  assistance  in  defrajrlng  educa- 
tional costs,  though  not  so  much  as  to  be 
the  main  attraction  for  enrolment.  In 
return  for  acceptance  of  financial  aid. 
individual  candidates  would  become  11- 
aUe  for  a  minimum  of  2  years  enlisted 
service  should  they  fail  to  complete  the 
program  by  acceptance  of  a  commission, 
with  an  IncreaAbig  service  obligation  of 
6  months  for  each  academic  year  during 
which  he  received  subsidy,  onnmenclng 
with  a  2  V^ -year  obligation  for  those  who 
complete  the  program  without  drawing 
any  subsidy. 

The  program  as  envisioned  would  be 
phased  into  operation  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum goal  of  3,000  officer  candidates 
drawing  a  stipend  at  any  one  time.  Au- 
thority for  the  program  is  provided  only 
for  5  years,  with  extension  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  future  study  and  recommenda- 
ti<ms. 

Oentiemen.  as  you  will  note,  the  bill 
is  tied  to  the  subsistence  allowance  given 
to  an  ROTC  cadet.  We  have  (Hi  our 
agenda  today.  HJl.  6724,  a  bin  which  In- 
creases the  subsistence  for  ROTC  cadets 
from  $50  to  $100  per  month.  Thus,  if 
HJl.  6724  passes,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance would  be  $100  per  month  for  Ma- 
rine Corps  cadets. 

You  will  also  note  that  we  have 
stricken  frcHn  this  bUl,  and  also  from  HJl. 
6724,  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  a  cost-of-liidng  adjustment 
based  on  the  CTonsumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
We  believe  the  cost  is  more  controllable 
if,  when  increases  are  found  to  be  re- 
quired, the  Depcu-tment  is  required  to  se- 
cure Congressional  authorization. 

Some  would  compare  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram and  the  PLC  program,  and  could 
point  out  differences  between  them  but. 
really,  the  concepts  of  the  two  programs 
are  so  mtlrely  different  that  a  compari- 
son is  impossible.  For  instcmce,  an  ROTC 
cadet  may  be  on  a  full  scholarship  while 
this  is  never  true  for  a  Marine.  The  time 
of  active  duty  required  as  a  result  of  this 
financial  sut»istence  is  different. 

The  Marine  Corps  cadet  becomes  a 
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member  at  the  Marine  Ooips  Resmve 
upon  entering  into  the  program  and. 
thus,  is  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of 
M31itaJT  Justice  whereas  this  Is  not  true 
for  aa  ROTC  cadet  except  when  he  Is  in 
the  summer  training  pcogram  until  he 
is  commissioned.  The  Marine  Corps  cadet 
thus  receives  longevity  for  his  service 
while  the  ROTC  cadet  does  not.  The 
training  for  the  ROTC  cadet  is  primarily 
during  the  academic  year  supidanented 
by  a  one-time  summer  training  camp. 
Ordinarily  the  Marines  will  have  two 
wimmer  training  camps.  The  Marine 
Ctnpa  cadet  is  subject  to  call  to  active 
duty,  while  this  is  not  true  lot  the  ROTC 
cadet. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  compelling 
need  for  this  legislation  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  Input  into  the  Marine 
Corps  OfDcer  program,  and  are  also  im- 
pressed with  Its  urgency. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  mas  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
6723. 1  feel  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully recruit  college  students  into 
the  Marine  Corps  Officer  Candidate 
programs. 

Tlie  able  chairman  d  Subcommittee 
No.  1.  the  Aioorable  O.  C.  Fbhks.  has 
presented  to  you  the  basic  facts  concern- 
ing this  bUl  so  In  tbe  interest  of  brevity, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  them.  But  I 
woidd  wnphastg  to  you  that  If  we  are 
to  have  a  suoeessf  ul  Marine  Corps  in  the 
futuxe,  it  is  neceasaiT  that  we  initiate 
this  program  to  provide  scnoe  sort  of  sub- 
sistenoe  so  that  we  can  successfully  re- 
cruit students  into  this  program. 

llie  present  platoon  leaders'  class 
prognun  poses  a  financial  problem  to 
those  students  who  are  not  flnanriftHy 
wdl  to  do.  Tte  student  Is  requiied  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  summers  to  train- 
ing which  reduces  his  earning  power  to 
assist  in  paying  for  his  education.  Ac- 
canUnfl^,  considering  the  high  cost  of  a 
ooUege  education,  many  qualified  and  de- 
slrmble  officer  candidates  are  lost. 

If  this  tegtslstton  passes,  the  financial 
assistance  provided  in  the  platoon  lead- 
ers' class  program  would  offset  tiie  loss 
of  earning  power  and,  therefore,  make 
the  program  more  attractive  to  qualified 
undergraduates.  In  talking  recently  to 
some  of  the  young  people  who  are  a  part 
of  this  program,  they  told  me  that  they 
could  earn  approximately  $1,100  during 
a  summer  when  they  do  not  attend  sum- 
mer camp.  Yet,  in  this  program,  they  are 
required  to  aMend  two  summer  camps 
which  really  precludes  them  fnmi  ob- 
taining any  summer  Job. 

I  think  that  the  type  of  young  men 
who  enter  this  program  should  be  given 
sufDcient  inducement  to  continue  with 
the  program  but  under  today's  situation, 
we  are  making  it  impossIUe  for  all  but 
the  wealthy  young  men  to  enter  this  type 
of  program. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  correct  this  inequity 
and  Initiate  this  program.  It  is  not  an 
expensive  one.  Tbe  first  year  costs  are 
estimated  to  be  only  9NO.0OO  with  the 
fifth  year  cost  rising  to  no  more  than 
$2,700,000. 


I  urge  your  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qaestion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  6723,  as  amended. 

Tbe  question  was  tsken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bills  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
have  Just  passed. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTRE  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  THE  PRESERVATION 
AND  RESTORATION  OF  CUL- 
TURAL PROPERTY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  called  the  "melting 
pot."  That  Is  a  curious  expression,  but 
in  this  coimtry  we  know  what  It  means. 
It  means  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  a  great 
cultural  tradition  of  rich  diversity.  We 
ourselves,  our  institutions,  our  habits  of 
life,  and  the  shape  of  the  things  we  daily 
see  aroimd  us  are  the  products  of  multi- 
ple historic  sources — ^from  this  continent 
and  from  others.  Here  we  bring  together, 
in  a  way  unparalleled  In  prior  history, 
the  best  demonstration  and  the  best  hope 
of  unity  grown  out  of  diversity. 

Mr.  Biptaket,  as  we  look  around  us  to- 
day. In  our  own  coimtry  and  elsewhere, 
we  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  a 
changing  environment  and  changing 
cultural  values.  And  we  are  reminded  of 
the  strength  that  comes  from  a  sense  of 
identity  with  great  traditions  and 
achievements;  we  are  roninded  of  a 
sense  of  continuity  and  direction  that 
comes  from  the  past.  At  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  made  more  con- 
scious^ aware  of  the  indispensable  req- 
uisite of  oocveraticm.  within  our  natitmal 
life  and  internationally,  if  we  are  to  have 
before  us  tiie  bright  proqwct  of  a  har- 
monious future. 

The  American  expoienee,  with  its 
multiple  cultural  inheritance,  has' pro- 
vided an  unusual,  even  unique,  basis  for 
the  kind  ol  international  cooperation 
that  a  viable  future  will  demand.  And 
that  viable  future,  we  know,  will  require 
adequate  conslderatlan  of  those  aspects 
of  life  that  go  beyond  basic  phjrslcal 
needs  to  appeal  to  tbe  higher  Instincts 
of  mankind  and  brotherhood.  I  am  re- 
faring  to  the  rich  and  varied  oiltatal 
tnheritanee  of  all  of  us  on  this  planet. 
The  (VpcH^unity  before  us  in  this  repird 
is  promising  and  deserving  of  our  best 
support. 


Earlier  this  year  I  had  the  honor  to  ba 
a  member  of  the  first  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preser- 
vation and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property.  The  Centre  undertakes  the  sci- 
entific study  of  problems  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments  and  objects 
of  worldwide  interest.  Its  purpose  is  to 
make  it  possible  to  preserve  and  thus  to 
have  and  to  know  those  monuments  and 
objects  in  the  future. 

It  was  extremely  encouraging  to  wit- 
ness the  spirit  of  international  coopera- 
tion that  animates  tbe  work  of  the 
Centre,  which  addresses  Itself  to  the  cul- 
tural inheritance  of  all  of  us  everywhere. 
The  study  of  cultural  and  artistic  mat- 
ters has  a  strong  cohesive  effect  In  these 
matters  we  can  see  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising answers  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
mutual  trust  and  international  coopera- 
tion. Since  the  United  States  has  only 
recently  become  a  member  of  ttie  Inter- 
national Centre,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  it  to  you  and  to  lay  before 
you  a  further  explanation  of  Its  purpose 
and  function, 
rmtpoax  Ain>  OECAmzAnoK  or  thx  ckntbx 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized the  membership  tn  the  Inter- 
national Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  (Cultural 
Property,  Rome,  Italy,  on  May  9. 19TO.  by 
amendment — ^Public  Law  91-234 — to  the 
Natioioal  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966 — 80  Stat.  915.  The  formal  adhesion 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Centre  be- 
came effective  January  20.  1971.  This 
Government  was  first  officially  repre- 
sented at  the  Centre  by  its  delegation  to 
the  Sixth  General  Assembly  bdd  in 
Rome,  Italy,  April  26-29, 1971. 

The  beginnings  of  the  international 
agency  date  back  to  1953.  In  that  year. 
at  its  ninth  session,  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
decided  to  establish  an  International 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation 
and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property. 
Toward  that  purpose  the  Director-Gen- 
eral of  UNESCO  was  authorized  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  the  Italian  Republic,  which  had 
offered  to  provide  facilities  for  the  Centre 
on  its  t^Tltory.  The  organic  agree- 
ment between  the  Director-General  of 
UNESCO  and  the  Government  of  the 
Italian  Republic  was  signed  on  April  27, 
1957,  and  duly  ratified.  Consequently  the 
Centre  was  established  in  Rome,  in 
premises  adjacent  to  the  Instituto  dd 
Restauro.  It  has  become  generally  known 
as  the  Rome  Centre. 

FTTNCnOlfS 

The  f  imctions  of  the  Rome  Centre  are 
to: 

First,  collect,  study,  and  circulate  docu- 
mentation concerned  with  scientific  and 
tfrhnifAi  problems  of  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  cultural  property: 
.  Second,  coordinate,  stimulate  or  in- 
stitute research  in  this  domain,  by  means. 
In  particular,  of  commissions  to  bodies 
or  experts,  international  meetings,  pub- 
lications and  exchanges  of  ^ecialists; 

niird.  give  advice  and  recommenda- 
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MoDB  on  ceneral  or  specific  points  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  cultmral  property;  and 

Fourth,  assist  in  training  reseturch 
workers  and  technicians  and  raising  the 
standard  of  restoration  work. 

In  camrlng  out  these  functions  the 
Centre  addresses  itself  to  the  sdentiflc 
and  tf^>in'c^^  study  of  preservation  and 
restoration  problems  of  worldwide  in- 
terest. This  interest  embraces  problems 
concerning  both  portable  museum  ob- 
jects and  historic  monimients  in  situ. 
In  conducting  Investigations  at  the  high- 
est level  of  professional  competence,  the 
Centre  undertakes  some  stiidles  in  its 
own  laboratories  while  others  are  as- 
signed by  arrangement  to  institutions  of 
spedallied  capability.  The  Centre  also 
arranges  Tnt«dmi«  to  investigate  specific 
problems  on  site.  In  conjunction  with  the 
faculty  of  architecture  of  the  University 
of  Rome,  the  Centre  conducts  a  course 
of  specialization  in  the  restoration  of  his- 
toric monuments  and  sites.  Four  Ameri- 
can students  have  attended  the  courses 
in  the  past  4  years. 

MmlHMHTP 

As  provided  in  the  statutes,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Centre  consists  of  those 
member  states  of  UNESCO  which  have 
sent  a  formal  declaration  of  accession  to 
the  Director  General. 

The  ofBdal  list  supplied  by  the  Centre 
at  the  Sixth  General  Assembly  names  52 
members:  Austria,  Albania,  Bdgium, 
Brasil.  Bulgaria,  Cambodia.  Ceylon, 
Cyprus,  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Gabon,  Germany,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Hon- 
duras, mdla,  Iran,  Iraq.  Israel,  Italy, 
Japiui.  Jordan,  Korea,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Libjra.  Madagascar,  Malaysia,  liCalta, 
Mexico.  Monxco.  Nepal,  Netherlands,  Ni- 
geria, Pakistan.  Paraguay,  Peru.  Poland. 
Portugal.  Rumania,  Spain,  Sudan,  Swlt- 
lerland.  Sweden.  Syria.  Thailand, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uhited  Arab  Republic, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

By  the  amendment  of  May  19,  1970. 
the  Congress  authorized  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  annuaJly  for  fiscal 
years  1971.  1972,  and  1973.  to  pay  the 
monbership  fee  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary supporting  services.  The  member- 
ship fee  is  paid  by  the  State  Department; 
staff  services  relating  to  the  UJS.  mem- 
bership are  provided  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  act  also  directs  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  an 
independent  Government  agency,  em- 
powered to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  shall  coordinate  UJ3.  member- 
ship in  the  Centre.  The  Advisory  Council 
iwesents  recommendations  and  nomina- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
appoints  official  delegations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Centre. 

The  statutes  of  the  Centre  also  provide 
for  a  class  of  associate  m«nbershlp  for 
public  or  private  institutions  of  a  scien- 
tific oc  cidtural  nature.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  became  an  associate  member 
of  the  Centre  in  June  1970. 


As  provided  in  the  statutes,  the  Gen- 
eral Assonbly  consists  of  the  delegates 
of  the  states  bekuiglng  to  the  Centre. 


each  of  which  Is  represented  by  one 
delegate.  The  General  Assembly  meets  in 
ordinary  session  every  2  years,  usually 
in  Rome. 

The  functions  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  to:  decide  on  the  policy  of  the 
Centre;  elect  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil; appoint  the  Director,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Council;  study  and  approve  the 
reports  and  activities  of  the  Council; 
supervise  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Caitre.  examine  and  approve  its  budget; 
fix  the  contributions  of  Monbers,  on  the 
basis  of  the  scale  of  contributions  for  the 
Member  States  of  UNESCO,  and  decide 
on  sanctions  for  failure  to  pay  con- 
tributions, according  to  provisions  of  the 
statutes. 

THC  COUMCU, 

According  to  the  statutes,  the  Council 
consists  of  members  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  special  members  from 
among  the  best  quaUfled  experts  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  cultural  property.  They  must 
aU  be  of  different  nationalities.  They  are 
elected  for  terms  of  2  years.  Centre  now 
comprising  a  membership  of  52  states, 
the  number  who  may  be  elected  to  the 
Council  is  fixed  at  nine. 

The  Council  is  the  Centre's  analog  of  a 
board  of  directors.  Its  fimctlons  are  to: 
carry  out  the  decisions  and  directives 
of  the  General  Assembly;  exercise  such 
other  fimctlons  as  may  be  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Assembly;  establish  the  draft 
budget,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Director, 
and  submit  it  to  the  Assembly;  examine 
and  a]»)rove  the  work  plan  submitted  by 
the  Director,  and  establish  the  contri- 
butions of  the  associate  members. 

TRK   SECaXTAKXAT 

The  Secretariat  consists  of  the  Director 
and  staff  of  the  Centre.  The  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  the  occasion  of  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Harold  J.  Plenderleith. 
Director  and  guiding  strength  of  the 
Centre  during  its  early  years  of  growth. 
He  was  appointed  Director  Emeritus. 
Dr.  Paul  Phillppot  was  appointed 
Director. 

SXTH   GKNKSAL   ASSEMBLT 

The  Sixth  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  International  Centre  ttxc 
the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Resto- 
ration of  Cultiural  Property  was  hdd  in 
Rome  on  April  26.  27,  28,  and  29,  1971. 
The  sessions  were  held  at  the  Villa 
Famesina.  The  formal  opening  on  the 
morning  of  April  26  was  held  in  the 
Salone  delle  Prospettlve  in  the  Villa. 
Subsequent  working  sessions  were  held 
in  the  modem  hall  of  the  Accademla  del 
Lincei,  situated  on  the  groimds  of  the 
Villa. 

The  day  of  April  28  was  given  to  an 
inspection  of  the  Ospizio  San  Michele 
and  a  visit  with  the  students  in  the  inter- 
national course,  who  are  working  on  the 
tedinlques  of  the  removal  and  preserva- 
tion of  frescoes.  The  Ospizio  San  Michele 
is  a  structure  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. Built  on  a  series  of  courtyards,  it 
Is  being  provided  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment as  new  quarters  for  the  Rome 
Centre. 

OBtXOATION   OV   THK    UMRKO   BTAIXS 

The  U.S.  delegatkm  to  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral   Assembly    was    the    first    official 


delegatl<»i  of  this  Government  to  the 
Centre.  The  delegati<m  ocmsisted  of  the 
fidlowing: 

Delegate:  Dr.  Ernest  Allen  Connally, 
Chief,  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation,  Naticmal  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Alternate:  Prof.  Lawrence  J.  Majew- 
ski,  director.  Conservation  Center,  Insti- 
tute of  Pine  Arts,  New  York  University. 

Advisers:  Dr.  S.  K.  Stevens,  chairman. 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. Hon.  James  M.  Hartley,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  35th  Dtetrict  of  New 
York.  Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  17th  District  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Charles  Larhlguera.  staff  of 
the  V&,  permanent  delegation  to 
UNESCO. 
OFiraoui  or  thk  Sixth  OxmcaAi.  Absxkblt 

The  election  of  officers  was  ccmducted 
with  Dr.  Arthur  Van  Schendel— Nether- 
lands— serving  as  chairman  pro  tempore. 
On  nomination  of  the  Council,  the  presi- 
dent wad  three  vice  presidents  of  the 
Sixth  General  Assembly  were  unani- 
mously elected  in  the  following  order: 

President:  Sir  Norman  Reid.  United 
Kingdom. 

Vice  Presidents:  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Connal- 
ly, United  States;  Dr.  Tomokichi  Iwasakl, 
Japan,  and  M.  Bel  Houssine-Drissi, 
Morocco. 

Following  the  installation  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  vice  presidents  were  presented 
to  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Connally  made  a 
brief  speech  emphasizing  the  importance 
attached  to  membership  in  the  Rome 
Centre  by  the  United  States  and  intro- 
ducing the  other  members  of  the  first 
delegation. 

The  report  covering  the  Centre's  ac- 
tivities for  the  biennial  period  196^-70 
was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  that  period  the  nimi- 
ber  of  member  states  increased  from  49 
to  52.  The  Smithonsian  Institution  be- 
came an  associate  member. 

The  report  gives  details  of  the  Centre's 
activities  in  doc\mientation  and  publica- 
tion, training  of  ivedalists  in  the  con- 
servation of  monuments  and  historic 
sites — 44  students  from  22  countries  in 
1968-69 — training  of  specialists  in  the 
conservation  of  mural  paintings — 10 
students  from  7  countries  in  1968-69 — 
IKuiicipation  by  the  Centre  in  interna- 
tional courses — Briissels,  Ankara,  Mexico. 
New  Delhi,  Santander — individual  and 
collective  training  programs — numerous 
individuals,  two  organized  groups  for 
speciaUzation  of  architect-restorer — 
scholarships  administered  by  the  Centre 
and  made  available  to  the  Centre — ap- 
proximately 15  percent — grants  awarded 
by  the  Centre,  prranotion  and  coordina- 
tion of  research,  contracts,  special  proj- 
ects, and  missions  of  the  Centre  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world. 

The  program  and  budget  was  present- 
ed for  the  1971-72  blenniiun.  This  budg- 
et is  $584,426,  representing  an  increase 
of  approximately  $173,000.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  increase  of  13  per- 
cent in  the  value  of  contributions  of 
member  states  to  UNESCO  and  by  the 
new  membership  of  the  United  States  hi 
the  Centre.  The  enlarged  resources  will 
provide  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  per- 
sonnel and  general  services,  the  devdop- 
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ment  of  existing  activities,  and  new  acti- 
vities. 

The  expanded  program  provides  for 
the  following  Items:  Ubraiy  and  docu- 
mentation, publications  and  translations 
training — the  annual  courses,  field  train- 
ing, scholarships,  laboratory,  and  so 
forth — pnunotion  of  research,  contracts, 
regional  seminars,  and  missions. 

Of  particular  Interest  in  the  training 
program  is  the  desire  of  the  center  to 
have  on  its  staff  an  American  archi- 
tect-restorer for  the  course  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  of  monuments 
and  historic  sites. 

The  center  will  also  contribute  to  the 
support  of  regional  seminars  to  be  held 
in  Mexico,  New  Delhi,  and  the  United 
States  respectively,  in  order  to  examine 
problems  particular  to  each  region  and 
bring  to  Uiem  the  benefit  of  expert  in- 
ternational experience.  The  regional 
seminar  for  the  United  States  is  already 
brtng  formulated  by  the  Rome  Centre 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and  it 
Is  contonplated  that  it  will  take  place  in 
September  1972. 


IS    CONGRESS    AFRAID    OF   ORGA- 
NIZED TELEVISION? 

(Mr.  OBETS*  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssi<ni  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day night  on  WETA  Television  Mr.  Neil 
MacNeil.  Washington  correspondent  for 
Time-Life  and  a  highly  respected  report- 
er declared  that  the  House  really  de- 
feated the  contempt  citation  for  CBS 
President  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  because 
Congressmen  are  "afraid  of  organized 
television  the  way  they  used  to  be  afraid 
of  organized  labor." 

A  little  later  in  that  same  program  Mr. 
MacNell  stated  that  as  a  result  of  this 
vote  "a  new  sense  of  power  and  thrust" 
beats  in  the  hearts  of  TV  executives. 

Mr.  NacNeil's  statement  outlines  clear- 
ly why  that  motion  should  have  never 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  the  first  place.  It  was  a  devil's  dilemma 
which  faced  the  House  last  week.  If  we 
passed  the  censure  motion  it  could  have 
been  used  as  an  excuse  by  some  for  fur- 
ther encroachment  upon  the  first  amend- 
ment. If  we  defeated  it,  it  could  have  been 
viewed  by  a  few  irresponsible  broadcast- 
ing executives  as  a  virtual  guarantee  of 
immunity  from  the  consequences  of  al- 
most any  act,  no  matter  how  irresponsi- 
ble. In  either  case  the  coimtry  would  be 
the  loser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  (uily  one  way 
Congress  can  act  to  disprove  Mr.  Mac- 
Neil's  interpretatioQ  of  the  vote  last 
Tuesday  and  that  is  to  Investigate 
methods  which  can  be  used  to  insure 
equality  of  access  to  television-radio 
media  and  to  Insure  diversity  of  owner- 
ship with  the  television-radio  industry. 
As  the  committee  minority  Indicated  last 
week,  and  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement: 

Our  taroMlcatttng  Industry  la  a  powerful 
and  in  many  waya  more  oonoentrated  in- 
dustry than  magmglnea  and  nawapapers.  A 
■Ingle  nawaoast  often  reaches  more  citizens 
tlian  the  largest  circulating  newspaper. 


The  House  Bhoiild  really  not  allow  this 
entire  quesOcxi  to  die. 

I  repeat  my  urging  of  last  week  that 
the  House  and  its  proper  committees 
must  determine  whether  it  is  really  in  the 
public  interest  to  allow  this  concentra- 
tion to  continue  and  even  to  grow. 
Among  the  questions  we  should  be  ask- 
ing ourselves  are  the  same  four  I  listed  in 
my  statement  last  week: 

Is  it  really  healthy  for  Instance,  to 
allow  a  single  economic  group,  through 
collective  ownership  of  newspaper,  televi- 
sion and  radio  outlets,  to  dominate  access 
to  an  entire  community? 

What  Ucense  renewal  procedure  should 
be  followed  to  insure  that  a  television  or 
radio  license  once  granted  is  not  hdd 
almost  In  perpetuity  regardless  of  the 
abuses  of  the  licensee? 

Would  the  ptibllc  interest  best  be 
served  by  limiting  the  time  that  one 
group  effectively  holds  a  broadcasters 
license? 

What  policies  would  best  guarantee 
that  adeqtutte  public  service  time  is  made 
available  to  all  groups  within  our  society. 
p<n>ular  or  not? 

We  need  answers  to  these  questions 
and  many  others  and  the  House  should 
start  getting  those  answers  as  soon  as 
possible. 

VICE   PRESIDENT   AGNEW   WRONG 

IN  HIS  denunciahon  of  black 

LEADERS  IN  AMERICA 


(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  Agnzw,  acting  either  out  of 
obtuseness  or  racisdism,  has  again  blan- 
ketly  denounced  black  leaders  in  Amer- 
ica. According  to  press  reports,  which  I 
believe  to  be  totally  accurate,  Agntw  con- 
demned black  American  leaders,  alleging 
that  they  spend  their  time  in  "querulous 
complaints  and  constant  recrlmlnatl(»i8 
against  the  rest  of  society." 

As  a  black  man,  I  must  ask  Mr.  Agnew. 
Is  he  content  with  the  knowledge  that 
black  Americans  in  Federal  dvll  service 
are  concentrated  in  GS  grades  5  and 
below?  Would  he  be  equally  content  if. 
let  us  say.  all  Greek-Americans  were 
similarly  situated.  I  must  ask  Mr.  Agnew 
if  he  is  content  with  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  acting  in  direct  de- 
finance  of  Federal  law,  seeks  to  redisen- 
franchlse  thousands  of  black  citizens? 
Would  he  be  content  if  this  same  situ- 
ation was  confronted  by  Irish-Ameri- 
cans? I  ask  Mr.  Agnew.  If  the  people  of 
South  Korea  assault  and  vilify  black 
American  soldiers,  taimting  them  with 
slogans  such  as  "niggers  go  back  to  the 
cotton  fields,"  is  he  ccmtent?  Would  he 
be  content  if  German-Americans  faced 
similar  treatment?  Such  assaults  and 
vilifications  occurred  in  Korea  only  a  few 
short  days  ago.  Where  was  Agnkw's  voice 
of  protest;  indeed,  where  was  the  protest 
from  any  quarter  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Vice  President  praised,  among 
others,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  of  Kenya,  for  en- 
Ughtened,  dedicated,  and  dynamic  lead- 
ership. Is  the  ■\nce  President  obliquely 


suggesting  that  black  Americans  should 
use  the  successful  tactics  of  President 
Kenjratta  in  fighting  against  racism  in 
the  United  States? 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  aspect 
of  the  Vice  President's  most  recent  dia- 
tribe against  black  Americans  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  at  a  time  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  at  least 
beginning  to  address  himself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  black  Americans  after  having 
publicly  admitted  to  the  racism,  preju- 
dice Eind  discrimination  extant  in  this 
country.  The  President's  problems  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  he  should  not  be 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  an  Agnew 
albatross. 

Spiho  T.  Agnew  failed  to  carry  his 
home  State  of  Maryland  In  the  last  pres- 
idential election  primarily  because  black 
Marylanders.  in  unprecedented  niunbers, 
voted  against  him,  recognizing  that  this 
man  was  not  worthy  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  a  black  Ccmgressman,  representing 
the  Seventh  District  of  Maryland.  I  wish 
to  indicate  that  Agnew  Is  not  tyidcal  of 
the  leadership  of  Maryland.  My  State 
does  not  thrust  into  prcanlnence  men  like 
Agnkw  who  excoriate  the  news  media 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Mary- 
land's leadership  is  not  of  the  Agnew  ilk; 
we  do  not  condone  or  accept  men  like 
the  Vice  President  who  castigate  and  rail 
against  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Agnew,  in  his  ravings  against  those 
vih.0  protest,  those  who  are  black,  those 
who  are  poor,  those  who  are  oppressed, 
stands  in  sharp  contradistinction  to  the 
kind  of  leadership  the  State  of  Maryland 
Justifiably  expects. 

I  cannot  speak  f  op  all  black  Americans, 
but  I  do  pledge  you  here  and  now  that  I 
shall  use  all  the  resotmses  I  possess  to  In- 
siure  that  Agnew  will  once  again  be  de- 
feated in  Maryland  should  he  have  the 
temerity  to  se^  the  Vice  President's 
office. 

SOCIAL  SECUUITV  TAX 
DEDUCTION 

(Mr.  RUNNEUB  asked  and  was  given 
pennisskm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  make  our  ever- 
increasing  social  sectuity  taxes  deducti- 
ble from  Federal  Income  taxation.  Re- 
cent social  security  benefit  Increases  have 
been  accompanied  by  increases  in  both 
the  wage  base  and  the  tax  rates.  The 
enormity  of  this  increase  is  staggering. 
In  1965,  the  wage  base  for  social  security 
taxation  purposes  was  $4,800.  Under  B.R. 
1,  as  passed  by  the  House  on  June  22,  this 
wage  base  was  raised  to  $10,200,  an  in- 
crease of  over  112  percent  in  7  years.  The 
tax  rate  for  onployers  and  «nployees 
totaled  7.25  percent  in  1965.  Last  mcmth's 
bill  raised  that  rate  to  10.8  percmt,  ef- 
fective next  year.  This  rate  will  increase 
to  an  astounding  14.8  percent  by  1977. 

Thus,  the  working  American  continues 
to  be  taxed  cm  a  tax  at  an  ever-increas- 
ing rate.'&is  payroll  tax  burden  is  now 
reaching  proportions  ccnnparable  to  his 
Income  tax  in  many  instances.  In  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  continue  to  expect  a 
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worker  to  provide  for  future  omtingen- 
des  at  A  rate  wlileh  Is  sertoaaly  affecting 
his  abUty  to  meet  day-taMtaqr  expenses. 
If  ttiese  Increases  are  coDtlnoed  a  worker 
could  find  himself  spendtng  more  for  so- 
cial security  benefits  than  he  keeps  for 
his  current  needs.  I  hope  we  hare  not 
reached  a  point  where  the  cost  of  a  work- 
er provldlnsr  for  his  growing  family  com- 
posed of  several  diUdren  Is  surpassed  by 
the  cost,  and  I  emphasize  admtolstrative 
as  wdl  as  actual  costs,  of  benefits  for  a 
retired  couide. 

It  Is  time  to  be  realistic  about  our  so- 
cial security  system.  As  It  is  now  struc- 
tured, sodal  seciulty  taxes  are  employed 
to  fund  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insiu^nce  program  as  well  as  part 
A  of  medicare,  the  hospital  Insurance 
program.  In  theory,  a  worker's  social  se- 
curity tax  jwyments  provide  for  that  in- 
(Uvldual'ft  later  retirement  needs  throu^ 
cash  benefits  as  wen  as  dlsablltty  and  sur- 
vivor benefits.  Some  of  that  worker^  hos- 
Idtal  expenses  are  also  provided  for. 

That  Is  the  theory  of  the  system  in 
rimpllfled  general  terms.  In  reaUtyi  so- 
cial security  taxes  are  also  employed, 
through  the  various  funds  created,  to 
provide  the  ben^ts  I  have  mentioned  to 
older  Americans  who  have  not  had  ttie 
OKKtttunlty  to  participate  in  the  social 
■eeiuity  program  over  their  full,  work- 
ing Wffitlmf  In  effect,  the  lower  spectrum 
of  American  workers  and  all  salaried 
employees  earning  up  to  $10,200  per 
year,  are  footing  the  bin  for  an  enormous 
wiitnhi-  of  retirees  who  were  unable  to 
contribute  to  the  program  through  pay- 
roll taxes.  In  short,  the  American  wage 
earner  Is  now  pajrlng  and  wIQ  ocmtlnue 
to  pay  for  a  program  which  should  be 
flnamyd  by  our  general  revenue.  Tb  do 
otherwise  is  to  place  an  inequitable  and 
gxoasly  unfair  burden  on  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  onployee. 

Hals  inequity  is  compounded  each  time 
Ctmgrees  raises  social  security  tax  rates 
or  raises  the  wage  base.  The  latest  l^is- 
lation  to  be  passed  by  this  body  raised 
both  the  rates  and  ttie  b«»e. 

It  is  my  Intent  to  partially  eliminate 
this  gioM  ineoMlty  by  makbig  sodal  secu- 
rity taxes  deductible  from  Federal  In- 
eonae  taTatton.  I  realise  the  proUems 
inberent  in  eHmtnatlng  the  sodal  seeo- 
rity  tax  system  altogether.  To  call  for  an 
entire  overhaul  of  the  system  at  this  date 
In  the  session  would  be  a  waste  of  our 
time  and  ooNgy.  However,  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  social  security  tax  deduc- 
tion is  a  feasible  and  quite  reasonable 
proposal  at  this  point. 

The  eoonomie  problems  of  this  Natioii 
are  a  subject  which  has  been  and  will 
be  delated  for  so  long  as  the  present 
administration  falls  to  act  aflbnaativdy 
to  remedy  these  problons.  Oa  oat  hand. 
President  Nixon  tells  as  thai  a  tax  re- 
dueti(»  will  not  be  requested.  He  tells  us 
thai  the  economy  is  on  its  way  toward 
full  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  tfett  con- 
sumer price  iiKtex  recently  Increased  at 
a  7.2s)eioent  annual  rate  and  the  whole- 
sale Index  increased  at  a  4.8-percent  an- 
nual rate.  Unemployment  has  reached 
6.2  percent,  llie  debate  ""^^"'ifir  from 
one  Presidential  announosment  to  the 
next  However,  the  pUght  of  the  for- 
gotten  Aiaert<mn,   the   American  tax- 


payer, caimot  be  disputed.  Taxes  are  be- 
coming a  burden  which  Is  seriously 
affecting  the  very  fBber  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Let  me  remind  my  c<dleagues  of  the 
correspondence  we  are  all  starting  to  re- 
cdve  from  individuals  who  are  refusing 
to  pay  one  tax  or  another.  Tliese  people 
have  readied  a  point  where  they  are  win- 
ing to  openly  break  the  law  In  protest 
against  their  ever-increaslrig  tax  bmtlen. 
I  do  not  condone  these  actions.  But  I  do 
think  that  this  vividly  points  out  the 
gravity  of  the  need  for  immediate  Iso- 
lation to  relieve  our  tax  burden.  That  is 
why  I  support  a  social  security  tax  deduc- 
tion. It  is  simple,  uncomplicated  and 
realistic.  It  can  be  implement  at  minimal 
expense  while  at  the  same  time  correct- 
ing a  gross  Inequity  suffeied  by  the  work- 
ingman. 

TbK  American  taxpayer  must  not  be 
forgotten  and  the  social  security  tax,  a 
tax  upon  a  tax.  is  the  place  to  begin. 


PRESIDENT  NIXC»  COMTINDES 
LEADERSHIP  FOR  PSACB 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  months  I  have,  from 
tlme-to-time.  Inserted  In  the  Rboobd  a 
\uiel  article  entitled  'Tresidmt  Nlxnn  Is 
Keeping  His  Word"  which  chronicles  the 
steady  reduction  of  UJB.  foren  in  Viet- 
nam. When  ^h«>  Nixon  administration 
took  office  in  January  of  I960,  over  half 
a  million  American  soldiers  were  flghtJng 
In  ^etnam.  Since  thai  time  UJB.  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  has  been  reduced  t^ 
over  300.000  men.  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  remainder  will  be  returning 
home  in  the  nexi  few  "*""*>«  President 
MIxon  has  stated  that  our  policy  of  with- 
drawal from  ^^etnam  Is  Irreversihle  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  kepi  his 
word.  Furthermore,  the  President  has 
consistently  proclaimed  as  his  prime  ob- 
jective the  securing  of  a  full  generation 
of  peace.  This  is  Indeed  a  most  worthy 
goal  and  one  toward  which  an  men  can 
work  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  achieving 
this  most  cherished  dream  with  his  re- 
cent announcement  thai  he  wIU  be  vislt- 
iixg  the  People's  Republic  a<  China  by 
May  of  1972.  If  the  world  fai  to  know  a 
fuU  generation  of  peace.  staUlity  must 
come  to  aU  Southeast  Asia,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  should  participate  in  resolving  the 
various  disputes  which  plague  this  area 
of  the  globe. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  must 
devdop  better  lines  of  communleatlan 
with  the  (Thiiwse  people,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  resolve  these  differeneee 
which  stiU  divide  iis.  This  is  noi  a  sign 
of  weakness  and  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  desertion  of  our  allies;  it  is  merely 
the  recognition  thai  a  government  bead- 
ing a  nation  of  750.000.000  people  which 
mrompawee  f uUy  one-fifth  of  the  globe 
cannot  be  ignored  if  a  stable  and  last- 
ing world  peace  k  to  be  attained. 


Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  as  he  embarks  on  a  new  era 
of  American  diplomacy.  He  has  earned 
our  praise  for  this  further  evidence  of 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  working 
fOT  a  lasting  world  peace. 


CANCER  RESEARCH 


(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RCXIERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  last  we^'s  Washington  Star 
an  editorial  titled  "Cancer  Compromise." 
This  editorial  dealt  with  the  bffl  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  estaUlsh.  In  fact,V#. 
separate  Cancer  Itastiiuie. 

Although  the  lines  of  authoity  are 
somewhat  less  than  definitive,  the  fact 
remains  that  If  the  Senate  bin  were  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  would  be  fractured  in 
that  the  proposed  new  setup  would  not 
be  tmder  the  purview  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  W^are  and 
most  probably  be  exempt  from  budget 
considerations  even  within  NIH. 

The  editorial  speaks  of  a  compromise. 
But  If  there  Is  a  compromise,  it  is  not  of 
iileas.  It  is  a  compromise  In  research 
<tf  the  quest  of  oonquertng  cancer.  If  al- 
lowed to  proceed  in  research  we  would 
not  have  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy  or 
the  loss  of  time  and  funds  which  are  so 
desperately  needed  if  we  are  to  see  a 
cure  for  this  killer. 

I  do  not  fed  we  should  compromise 
this  quest  for  a  cure  for  political  reasom.X 
And  I  am  sure  ttiat  the  Members  (rf  the  \ 

House  win  also  see  the  wisdom  of  allow ^ 

Ing  researdi  to  continue,  unimpeded  I^ 
pontics. 

At  this  time  I  insert  In  the  RicotD  the 
editorial  tmm  the  Star: 

Caivcsb  CowmoidBB 

There  is  no  (Uasent  whatever  about  one 
nAUonal  go«I — the  eradication  at  cancer.  The 
landahto  puliUe  paaHon  for  that  achievement 
is  ■■ntfiHtwt  in  tbe  Senate  vote  of  79  to  1 
for  eatabUalmeBt  ol  a  apeeial  i«*ney  lor  a 
craali  aaHuitt  oa  the  dlaease. 

But  tbat  Senate  product  la  flawed,  and 
could  result  In  a  leaa  tf  acUve  fight  agalnct 
cancer  than  might  be  carried  out  by  other, 
leaa  qMctacuIsr,  means.  It  waa  bom  of  com- 
promiae,  and  of  tbe  irrestotlble  urge  of  some 
laiwmakeva  to  make  a  grand-atam  production 
of  this  pragraaa.  9emm  aanatora  had  doubts 
aboot  what  they  war*  doing,  bat  no  altcma- 
Uvea  war*  raadUy  at  hand  and  who  la  going 
to  go  on  record  agalnat  curing  canoer?  Only 
one  aenator,  Oaylord  Nalaon  of  Wlaoonaln,  was 
emboldened  to  assail  the  bill's  deficient  con- 
cept, and  to  vote  against  It. 

We  hope  the  House  will  seriously  oon- 
atder  hla  objections,  because  they  are  ahared 
by  many  who  are  knowledgeabta  akout  thla 
vital  undertaking. 

TiM  aanate-paaaed  biU  haa  been  ptetured 
mm  an  agreeable  oomptooalaa  baiwean  plans 
offered  early  thla  yaar  by  tlM  admlnlsftratlan 
and  aoma  differing  aanatora.  Actually,  the 
adsUnlstratloa  haa  retreated  from  Ita  wlae 
poaltlan  that  the  antl-oancer  drive  Should 
reaaln  under  ttw  ooBtrol  of  the  National  In- 
■tttntaa  at  Health.  (TIm  natSnwal  OUoer 
Inatttata  xmv  la  a  part  at  the  lOH.)  Piwt- 
dent  JSkman  haa  urged  mnali  haavlBi  tvnOti^ 

advlaw.  Or.  Bdwwtf  X.  David,  Jr.,  aald  taat 


February  that  ita  laolatloa  from  the  NIH 
"would  prejudice  the  very  outcome  we  aaak." 
The  administration  was  arguing  agalnat  leg- 
lalatlon,  offraed  by  Senators  Bdward  U.  Ken- 
nedy and  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  to  establish  an 
Independent  anti-cancer  agency. 

Well,  what  emerged  In  the  bill  pasaed  by 
tbe  Senate  Is  a  very  fuazy  combination;  the 
new  cancer  entity,  which  would  abeorb  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  would  be  Inde- 
pendent, yet  would  be  connected  to  tbe  NIH. 
It  Is  unclear  bow  tbat  would  work.  Tbe  can- 
cer agency  would  have  a  separate  budget  and 
Ita  head  would  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  NIH  director  would  have  only  an 
advlaory  role — would  be  bypaaaed  In  the 
main  dedalon-maklng.  So  In  major  ways,  the 
cancer  activities  would  be  split  away  from 
the  NIH.  In  practice,  they  might  only  be 
housed  at  the  Institutes.  And  this  well  might 
atart  a  trend  toward  fragmentation  and 
poUtldatng  of  illaeaae  research  that  could 
serloualy  weaken  the  NIH  and  throw  Ita 
weU-lntegrated  activltlea  Into  disarray.  If 
thla  arrangement  Is  approved,  demands  may 
be  expected  for  a  whole  raft  of  new  agencies 
to  deal  with  specific  maladies.  The  upshot  of 
that  might  be  an  lmi>airment  of  research. 

Some  lawmakeEB  believe  the  creation  of  a 
separate  cancer  authority  would  stir  public 
enthusiasm  and  provide  added  momentum. 
But  it  seems  doubtful  that  there  could  be 
any  more  enthusiasm  than  now  exists  for 
stamping  out  cancer.  Also,  there  Is  a  danger 
that  too  much  razzle-dazzle  will  generate 
unrealistic  hopes  tat  a  quick  cancer  wipe- 
out.  The  name  chosen  by  the  Senate — Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency — Is  suggestive  of 
hard-sell  mwcbandislng  flackery.  The  best 
oouraa  would  be  to  give  tbe  National  Cancer 
Institute  adequate  funds  and  dlqiense  with 
the  ahow  bla. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XVI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalkz)  is  recognized  for 
SO  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  there  was  an  imprecedented  auc- 
tion sale  hdd  in  the  lobby  of  the  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank.  In  that  sale  the  ma- 
jority of  stock  of  two  federally  insured 
savings  and  loan  associations — ^First 
Savings  ft  Loan  of  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
and  the  Lubbock  Savings  ft  Loan  As- 
sociation— were  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. This  had  never  happened  before, 
and  it  came  about  as  the  result  of  typical 
Sharpstown  sheU  games. 

The  sale  was  held  because  the  majority 
of  stocks  in  these  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions had  been  pledged  as  security 
on  three  loans  totaling  $2.8  milUon  at 
the  Sharpstown  State  Bank.  The  bank  Is. 
of  course,  defunct,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  sold  the 
stocks  to  satisfy  the  dd>t. 

Frank  Sharp's  interests  had  a  shen 
game  going  with  these  savings  and  loan 
associations.  There  were  numerous  deals 
In  which  the  associations  would  buy 
Sharpstown  assets,  and  Sharpstown 
would  buy  their  assets.  This  might  have 
been  done  in  order  to  mislead  examiners 
of  the  savings  and  loans  or  the  bEmk  ex- 
aminers, or  both.  By  selling  bad  loans 
back  and  f  <»ih.  the  bank  and  the  savings 
and  loans  could  get  bad  loans  out  of 
sight  of  the  examiners,  and  look  as  if 
they  were  In  better  ccmdltlon  than  they 
actually  were.  Moreover  some  of  these 


transactions  enabled  the  savings  and 
loan  assodatians  to  bode  m^oflts.  again 
enhancing  their  books.  But  the  glow  of 
health  thus  imparted  was  most  dec^- 
tive. 

There  was  a  kind  of  financial  revolving 
door  between  Sharp  and  these  savings 
and  loan  associations.  The  feUow  who 
controUed  them  would  get  loans  from 
Sharpstown  State  Bank.  In  return. 
Sharp's  interests  would  get  loans  fn»n 
the  savings  and  loan  associations. 

In  a  typical  sort  of  deal,  there  would 
be  a  loan  from  Sharpstown,  such  as  the 
$2.8  mllUon  series  that  led  to  the  ulti- 
mate sale  of  the  associations,  since  the 
loans  are  now  in  ddault.  Then  out  of  the 
assodations  would  fiow  loans  to  Shfui> 
interests.  One  package  of  such  loans  in- 
volved a  $6.5  milUon  deal  for  the  Sharps- 
town  Shopping  Center.  In  that  package, 
the  San  Angelo's  association,  and  the 
Lubbock  associaticm,  plus  the  Commu- 
nity Savings  association  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Tex.,  contributed  $1.2  milUon 
apiece.  The  rest  came  from  a  IifiamI  in- 
vestor. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
some  cases  the  man  controUing  one  of 
the  savings  associations  would  get  a  $1.2 
miUlon  loan  against  his  stock.  whUe 
Sharpstown  Realty — the  owner  of  the 
shopping  center — was  getting  the  same 
amount  from  his  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation on  a  mortgage  note. 

These  were  most  unusual  deals,  and 
most  imusual  loans.  Savings  and  loan 
associations  do  not  normally  give  short- 
term  loans — these  loans  were  oftoi  due 
and  payable  in  2  years  or  so — and  they 
do  not  oftoi  accept  as  security  a  piece  of 
a  store  or  a  piece  of  a  parking  lot— but 
that  is  what  happened  here. 

What  caused  this  shell  game  to  fan 
apart?  Well,  in  a  financial  revolving 
door  like  this  they  have  to  keep  the 
deals  going.  Once  Sharp's  bank  went 
under  tliere  was  no  longer  a  pump 
through  which  to  circulate  aU  this  paper. 
There  was  no  longer  a  way  to  Idte  assets 
back  and  forth.  So  the  stock  loans  went 
in  arrears,  and  now  they  are  in  default. 
And  as  far  as  I  know,  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  loans  from 
Sharpstown  Realty  that  are  in  default. 
They  have  sued  to  protect  their  rights. 
Both  the  bank  and  the  savings  and  loans 
have  bad  paper. 

Siiarpstown  State  Bank  is  defunct  and 
in  the  hands  of  FDIC  liquidators.  Both 
the  San  Angdo  and  Lubbock  savliigs  In- 
stitutions have  sustained  considerable 
damage,  and  need  new  capital  and  per- 
haps new  management  to  place  them 
back  on  soimd  financial  footing.  As  far 
as  I  know  ndther  is  in  any  kliul  of  danger 
of  collapse — the  Federal  supervisory  au- 
thorities have  a  close  eye  on  them  in 
order  to  stave  off  further  damage  and  in 
order  to  provide  the  hdp  they  need  to 
stay  In  business.  These  Institutions  at 
least  have  a  good  chance  of  surviving 
Sharp's  shdl  games. 

Aiul  so  we  find  that  Sharp  kited  as- 
sets back  and  forth  not  only  to  Institu- 
tions that  he  controlled— his  banks,  his 
Insurance  compeoles,  his  realty  com- 
panies and  an  the  rest — he  also  played 
sheU  games  with  Institutions  owned  by 
others. 


VGA  SHOULD  BROADCAST  VlUUlHIi 
TO  SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Uttder  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hccklxe)  is  recog- 
nised for  8  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
I^;teaker,  of  aU  the  captive  nations  bdiind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  one  whose  lack  of  na- 
tionhood qualifies  it  for  extraordinary 
repression  and  Just  as  extraordinary 
sympathy  from  the  free  world  is  Soviet 
Jewry. 

We  are  aU  painfully  aware  of  the  way 
the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  persecuted,  denied  the  rights 
of  self-expression,  travel,  and  worship. 
Our  hearts  have  gone  out  to  them.  Now. 
I  beUeve  we  have  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate our  concern  more  concretdy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  urging  the  Voice  of  America 
to  broadcast  in  Yiddish  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  broadcasts  would  be  pri- 
marily a  gesture  telling  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia that  America  cares  about  than. 

To  those  of  the  3  million  Soviet  Jews 
who  qseak  Yiddish  and  to  those  who  do 
not  these  broadcasts  would  be  evidence 
that  America  and  the  free  world  know 
of  their  uphappy  plight  and  extend  the 
hand  of  symiwthy  and  understanding  to 
them. 

The  Voice  of  America  now  broadcasts 
to  other  ethnic  minorities  In  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  numbers  do  not  equal  that 
of  the  Jews.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore, 
for  Yiddish  broadcasts  not  to  be  added 
on  a  regular  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  the  least  we  can  do  to 
demonstrate  in  a  meaningful  way  our 
outrage  over  the  way  these  people  have 
been  treated. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Uixier  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  BdnxxR)  is  recognized  for  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  ddng 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
sdves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Asked  what  she  liked  about  America. 
Dale  Evans  said: 

I  like  tbe  great  prlndplea  on  which  our 
Constitution  reeta.  I  like  the  concern  of 
this  coimtry  for  those  leaa  fortunate.  I  Ilka 
the  freedom  and  dignity  ot  the  Individual — 
and  the  right  to  purauit  of  happlneas  In  tike 
way  one  cboosea.  I  Ilka  th«  way  this  country 
allows  a  boy  of  humble  beginning  to  ascend 
to  tbe  highest  poet  m  the  land— the  Presi- 
dency. I  like  the  repteaentatlve  form  ot 
government.  Tbe  present-day  proMama  ot 
abuse  of  our  matcbleaa  fraartfima  in  no  way 
diminish  the  value  of  the  wonderful  pre- 
oepta  upon  v^lA  thoae  freedome  rest. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Alml^ty  Ood  for 
having  been  bom  a  free  Amrwloan. 


IT  IS  HAPPENING  NOW 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  previous 
ordCT  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
WiBocmsin  (Mr.  Kssmnaaan)  \b  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEEER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
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recent  yeanfa  growing  number  of  oil 
cfltnp>iiic6  lUiTB  MSQuLied  rabsluittal 
Interests  ta  tut^eoal  and  nnoiimn  indus- 
tries, a  trend  liiat  rBUM  aO  but  end 
effeetive  eomiyetition  between  ttieae  fuel 
industries.  Tlie  trMttttonal  Interfnd 
oonpetltion,  which  baa  been  the  most 
effecttre  wea^wn  for  bodnass  and  eon- 
sumer  jnrotectian  in  the  energy  ficUL  now 
Is  seriously  tbreatested  by  the  inezcasfng 
coneentiatton  of  energy  resouroea  wbieb 
coukl.  eventually.  lead  to  the  cootplete 
domlnatifHi  at  the  «iergy  market  by  a 
single  group  of  fully  Integrated  total 
energy  petroleum  companies.  A  Tigoitnis 
enf  oroenoent  of  our  antttrasi  laws  would 
Itrevent  sueb  a  takeofer  from  oecurrlng. 
However,  since  the  196«  Continental  OU- 
CooaoMatlop  Coal  merger  wUeh  was 
not  opposed,  the  Juatiee  Department  has 
not  objected  to  eil  eompany  aequlsttioDe 
Into  the  other  energy  fuels.  Thim,  ta  order 
to  preserve  eompetltlon  among  cocpora- 
tkma  engaged  In  the  prodnettan  ci  oU. 
coal  and  uranium.  I  Introduced  Teglsla- 
ttan.  HJt.  47S1.  to  dectere  It  unlawful 
f <n:  any  oil  oompany  to  acquire  eoal  or 
nraninm  aasete.  and  to  require  the  dives- 
titure by  the  oil  wwmwinifB  of  all  prea- 
eotly  hdd  coal  or  uranium  assets. 

An  editorial  vipeared  in  the  July  14. 
1971.  Oil  Dally  criticising  HJt.  47S1  and 
my  contention  that  the  oil  industry  acts 
as  a  monopoly.  The  Oil  Daily,  a  news- 
wer  of  the  petrolenm  industry,  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  the  obUteratkin  of 
the  traditional  separation  of  corporate 
eontrol  between  competing  sources  of 
energy,  and,  apparently,  has  no  objection 
to  the  fact  that  the  energy  industry  is 
becoming  more  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  very  large,  fully  integrated  total 
energy  companies  controlled  by  petrole- 
um interests.  Instead,  the  Oil  Daily  edi- 
torial, notwithstanding  its  oversimplifl- 
cations  and  regurgitation  of  the  oU  in- 
dustry line,  would  lead  us  to  beUeve  we 
should  be  Indebted  to  the  oil  industry  for 
the  "lisiES"  they  are  taking  in  develoirfng 
other  fuel  resources.  Furthermore,  the 
Oil  Daily  does  not  see  the  oil  industry 
aeting  as  a  monopoly  and  ptdnts  to  the 
Alaska  lease  sale  as  an  erample  of  oom- 
petttion  within  the  industry.  Apparently, 
the  Oil  Dally  choae  to  ignore  the  numer- 
ous Joint  veutuies  formed  by  the  oil 
onmpanVs  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  for 
leases  on  Alaska's  North  Sope.  Ibe  OH 
Daily  also  has  forgotten  the  constuiium 
formed  by  the  oU  companies  to  construct 
an  oil  pipeline  across  Alaska  without  re- 
gard for  the  enrlroinaental  haaards  asso- 
ciated with  this  project.  In  any  event,  I 
do  not  b^eve  the  on  Dally  can  convince 
the  American  consumen  that  they 
should  be  lndrf)ted  to  the  oU  industry 
whoi.  in  fact,  the  privileged  economic 
poaition  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
through  Import  quotas,  tax  writeoffs,  a 
23  percent  «leplettoo  aDowanoe,  intema- 
ti<»al  carttf  arrangements  and  Joint 
ventures,  costs  the  American  public  ad- 
ditional Ullions  of  dirilars  each  year. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  OU  Daily  editorial  nf  July  14. 1971: 
IPtcm  Tka  OU  Dally.  July  14.  1971] 

DOM^    BIBJBR    It 


Tb«  sU  liMliisfcj  has  bMa  portntytd  by  th« 
hl^y  tmagixiattve  Oopgr— nun  Rolwrt  W. 


Kaatenmeter,  D— Wis.,  as  "uu  oetopua  r—ch- 
I  et  floal  sad  vmatOK  tm  •  bold  sad 

nMta." 

That  oonJiiTM  up  quite  a  horrandous  itlc- 
tuic  In  tha  public  mlad.  Tlia  tact  of  tba  mat- 
ter la  thai  It  la  a  baldTaeed  mlatatemant  put 
forth  by  a  man  who  aaa  leglslatar  daala  vtth 
bUla  advoeattag  TROTS— ^vth  hi  Icmdlag 
and  tratH  In  adrertlMac  «»Mlgit»id  to  dafand 
ttM  eoaavner  against  pneUoaa  that  ara 
ahady.  8o  why  cant  ba  aaak  out  and  qpaak 
the  truth  about  oU?  Ha  owaa  tbat  much  to 
hia  ocmstltuanta. 

In  the  Brat  place,  he  makes  tha  accusaUon 
that  all  o*i  companlea  ore  In  cahoots  vlth  one 
aao«h«r.  Had  he  looked  at  the  market  col- 
nmna  of  Tba  OU  DaUy,  he  would  have  aeen 
bow  prtaaa  laaga  aU  ovar  tba  loC  A  mcnopoty 
would  bava  flnad  ptteea  flor  aaeb  aaaa. 

If  ba'd  attondad  tba  Alaaka  laaoa  aala.  ba 
would  have  aean  bow  Jealoutty  aaeb  company 
guarded  its  secret  xrntU  ready  to  hid.  Had  ha 
paid  attention  to  the  adTerttatng  of  gaaoUne 
tbat  baa  been  going  on,  be  would  raallae 
bow  varying  are  the  markatlas  and  pnmo- 
tlon  •erorta — tram  TteaeCa  rtafaiwa  at  un- 
leaded gaaollae  to  Sun'a  "tba  hlitfiaat  octane 
yo«  can  gat."  with  Oatty  sandwiched  In  ba- 
iweau  with  a  single  premium  grada  and  each 
company  touting  Its  waree  In  sundry  ways. 

Would  a  monopoly  permit  such  conflict 
among  Ita  members?  Not  by  a  long  shot! 

BtfUer  tbla  year  tha  WiseoBrta  congreae 
man  Intradnoad  wgtrtatlan  which  would  de- 
clare It  umawfu)  ior  aa  oil  ooaq>any  to  ac- 
quire or  bold  any  aoal  or  uranium  aaaeta.  Tba 
ides  was  based  on  his  contentlcaa  tbat  tha 
oil  industry  and  the  uranium  industry  would 
be  In  the  hands  of  this  mythical  giant 
monopoly. 

Uon  fallaeloaa  thinking!  It  is  logical  to 
aspect  tbat  ooal  and  uranium  intareata  ac- 
quired by  canpetlttva  eU  aompanlaa  would 
also  be  Just  aa  eompatlttva.  How  could  they 
become  a  monopoly  when  thalr  owners  were 
fiercely  battling  one  another?  It  rtnannt  make 
sense. 

"Preeently,"  Rep.  Kastenmeler  notca,  "of 
tha  nation's  largest  oil  corporations  at  least 
12  bar*  boldtngs  In  coal  and  18  in  uranlnm 
Interesta.  Tbeae  Include  Standard  Oil  of  Ifaw 
Jefaey,  Texaoo.  Oulf .  MobU.  Standard  ctf  In- 
diana, ShaU,  UnKn  at  OalUomla.  FBonactl 
United,  Pbllllpa  Patrolcum.  Contin«ital  Otl. 
Sun  OU,  Occidental  Petiolsum.  *'ini**'"". 
Amerada-Ress.  Cltiea  Seryloe,  Oetty.  Stand- 
ard OU  of  Ohio,  Ashland  and  Kerr-McOee." 

Tha  eoogresaman  says  there  are  4,000  ooal 
ecmpanJaa  la  the  United  States.  Some,  but 
not  an  of  theaa,  be  says,  are  being  acquired 
by  oU  companlaa;  ottaeis  wlU  eontlaoe  to  go 
It  alone.  WbltiMver  way  the  wind  Mow*,  It 
seems  that  a  great  deal  of  oompetltkBi  will 
conltoue. 

IVow,  let's  turn  the  pages  of  the  calendar 
back  to  the  "208  and  the  "SOb  when  Dad  de- 
elded  be  was  tired  of  shorehng  eoal  Into  the 
tomaoa  and  carrying  oat  the  aabas.  Ha  In- 
staUed  aa  otl  burner.  RaUroads  began  switch- 
ing from  eoal-flred  steam  fn^gtwiw  to  dleaela, 
and  oU  moved  In  whare  other  fuela  bad  pro- 
duced power  In  tha  past.  Coal  began  to  get 
sick  and  it  got  sicker  as  time  went  on. 

What  got  the  patient  out  o<  bed  and  on 
the  road  to  recoveiy?  The  oU  Industry.  With 
tha  fbreal^t  that  la  a  distinctive  ebarae- 
tartattc  of  oar  Industry,  tt  began  looking 
abont  for  aonreea  d  synthetic  fuel — shale, 
tar  aanda  and  coal — from  ^rtilcb  to  make 
ersata  fuel  if  It  became  neceasary.  The  otl 
Industry  lecOlaed  that  it  was  a  gamble  that 
wmild  bring  no  Immediate  financial  returns. 
It's  been  a  tedloua  procedure,  a  costly  one 
a  dleeuiuaglng  one.  But  with  gas  snp- 
V  lower  bscaoae  at  TPC  regola- 
tory  prlelac  and  riwuiij  oB  iusmiiju  dwin- 
dling, immpantee  stwh  aa  8iui  la  the  Atha- 
basca tar  sands.  Continental  In  the  coal  fields 
and  TOSOO  In  the  Oolorado  shale  areaa — had 


eoougb  gute  and  foresight  to  look  to  the  fu- 
ture so  that  the  nation  would  not  beoctne 
enttjely  dependent  on  fOretgn  eouroes  erf  oU 
sopply  one  of  theee  days. 

Hopeddly.  Rep.  Kastenmeter  will  turn 
abont— seek  the  truth,  face  up  to  the  facta 
of  life.  He  should  reaUae  that  the  nation  faces 
aa  energy  pinch  and  it  wtn  take  the  com- 
bined erorta  at  all  typea  of  energy  soureea  to 
keep  this  nation  bealthf^  and  producttfe. 
OaiUng  the  oU  industry  an  octopus  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  right  way  to  go  abont  It. 

In  contrast  to  the  Oil  Daily's  lack  of 
concern  for  the  consumer,  the  Madison. 
Wis.,  Capital  Times,  which,  from  the 
first  day  of  its  founding,  has  been  a 
vigortras  spokesman  for  the  public  Inter- 
est, has  expressed  Its  concern  about  the 
oH  movement  into  other  fuel  sources  in 
an  editorial  on  July  13,  1971: 

[PKxn  the  Capital  TImea  (Wla.). 
July  13.  1971) 

U.S.  On.  EZPAMBS  MONOPOLT 

The  bl^Iy  monopolized  American  on  In- 
dustry Is  "quietly  embracing  other  energy 
sources,  such  as  coal  and  uranium  and 
threatens  total  domination  of  all  energy  fuel 
supplies  in  the  foreaeeable  future."  That 
dlsturbtag  warning  waa  handed  to  the  House 
subcommittee  Investigating  the  energy 
crisis  by  Rep.  Bob  Kastenmeier  (D-Water- 
town)  Monday. 

Earlier  this  year,  Kastenmeier  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  declare  It  unlawful 
for  an  oil  company  to  acquire  or  hold  any 
coal  or  uranium  assets. 

Twenty  petroleum  companies  In  this  coun- 
try now  produce  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  nation's  crude  oil.  These  same  companies, 
Kastenmeier  testified,  oontzol  pipelines 
which  carry  80  per  cent  of  the  crude  and  re- 
fined oils  transported  within  the  U.S. 

By  controlling  supply  and  distribution,  the 
oU  Industry  can  raise  the  price  of  petroleum 
to  all  of  the  people.  Not  content  with  this 
stranglehold,  the  Industry  has  branched  out 
to  grab  aU  energy  suppUea,  the  raw  resources 
of  coal  and  uranium. 

A  total  of  12  of  the  nations'  25  largest  oU 
corpcntlons  have  holdings  in  coal  and  18 
have  uranium  interesta,  according  to  Kasten- 
meier. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
public  land  are  now  held  under  coal  leases 
by  oil  firms.  Kastenmeier  added: 

"OU  companlaa  and  others  are  trying  to  tie 
up  our  public  lazMl  coal  reacrwea  now  In  the 
hope  of  gaining  tremendous  wlndfaU  proAte 
when  ooBunerclal  proceaeea  for  ooal  gasilloa- 
tkm  and  liquefaction  become  a  reality." 

Here  is  another  prime  example  of  the  u^ 
called  "tree  enterprloe"  system  at  work.  The 
dl  monoponste  have  a  record  of  unparalleled 
success  in  Washington.  The  government  has 
permitted  them  to  retain  the  uaeonaclon- 
able  oU  dspletloo  tax  allovaaee  and  has 
eatabUahed  an  Infeamatlroasa  quota  that  keeps 
the  prlee  of  petroleum  at  outlandlah  levela. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  alloving  a  few  very 
large  oU  companlaa  to  dominate  the  total 
energy  supplies.  This  is  the  Import  of  Kaaten- 
meters  testimony  and  It  is  frightening. 

nnally,  to  present  the  facts  regarding 
oil  penetration  into  the  other  fuel  in- 
dustries. I  would  like  to  include  the  state- 
ment I  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  ^?eclal  Small  Business  Problems  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  is  conducting  hearings  on  prob- 
lems related  to  oil  companies  acquiring 
competing  fuel  resources: 
&r*it*»atn  or  RanBaamufi  Rtmwar  W. 

Kksniafnta  ow  W^booksin 

Mr.  ChatrmaB.  tha  Mareh  1,  1971  Issoe  at 

THX  on.  AMD  OAB  JOCBNAIj  Stated.  "The 

oU  Indnstiy  la  moving  mere  and  more  Into 

coal  and  uranium.  At  least  22  large  U.S.  oU 
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ecmpanlea  are  invtdved  in  one  or  both,  and 
they  now  ooatzol  aome  20%  of  the  domestic 
coal  reservea  and  dose  to  80%  of  uranium 
reserves."  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  theee 
statlsUos.  If  anything,  the  coal  reaerre  esti- 
mates may  be  low.  I  beUeve  this  statement 
by  a  trade  pnblleatlon  for  the  oU  industry, 
citing  the  oQ  aoqulaitlona  In  coal  and  ura- 
nium, is  a  peifeet  Juatlflcatlon  for  the  hold- 
ing at  these  hearings,  and.  In  my  opinion, 
stresses  the  urgency  for  the  taking  of  anU- 
tr\tst  action  against  oU  companlca  acquir- 
ing holdlngB  In  ooal  and  luranlum. 

The  oU  industry  always  has  dominated  nat- 
ural gas.  but  tbe  feeding  of  Ite  Insatiable 
economic  appetite  through  the  penetration 
of  other  competing  fuels,  particularly  ooal, 
was  controUed  until  the  mld-1960*B.  In  Sep- 
tember 1963,  Oulf  OU  acquired  Pittsburgh 
knd  lOdway,  a  eoal  company  that  accounts 
for  about  2  percent  of  national  production. 
Then.  October  13.  1965,  Continental  OU  Com- 
pany announced  a  nwjor  breakthrou^;  an 
agreement  In  principle  to  buy  ConscAldation 
Coal,  the  nation's  largest  ftroducer  which 
alone  accounts  for  about  12  piercent  of  total 
coal  production.  Tbe  merger  was  formally 
completed  in  October  1966. 

Pieeently,  of  tbe  nation's  largest  25  oU 
corporations,  at  least  12  have  holdings  in  coal 
and  18  bave  uranium  Interests.  These  In- 
clude Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey,  Texaco, 
Oulf.  MobU,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  SbeU, 
Atlantic  Bltikfleld,  PhUllps  Petroleum.  Con- 
tinental OU.  Sun  OU.  Union  OU  of  Califor- 
nia, Occidental  Petroleum,  Cities  Service, 
Getty,  Standard  OU  of  Ohio.  PennzoU  United, 
Inc.,  Marathon,  Amerada-Hess,  Ashland,  and 
Kerr-McOee.  Their  acquisitions  In  coal  and 
uranium  have  taken  various  forme,  such  as 
the  pwchase  of  reserve  holdings,  tbe  buying 
of  existing  companies  In  the  other  fuels  in- 
dustries and  the  establishment  of  new  ven- 
tures either  alone  or  JolnUy  with  other  com- 
panies within  or  outside  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. If  not  halted,  this  trend  wlU  aU  but 
end  effective  competition  between  the  oil, 
coal  and  uranium  indiistries.  The  traditional 
Interfuel  competition,  which  has  been  the 
most  etfectlve  weapon  for  bvisiness  and  con- 
sumer protection  in  the  energy  field  Is  seri- 
ously threatened  by  this  grand  design,  and 
such  economic  concentration  can  only  lead 
to  the  total  domination  of  the  fuels  indus- 
tries by  the  vast  oil  corporations. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
4,000  producing  eompanlee  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, but  many  of  the  most  Important  ones  are 
under  the  eontrol  of  the  largest  producers 
and  ylrtuaUy  an  of  the  remainder  are  in- 
significant. The  Industry  has,  therefore,  be- 
came much  more  hl^y  concentrated  and 
now  is  Clearly  dominated  by  a  relatively  few 
large  eompanlee.  Moreover,  most  of  these 
dominant  prodtwers  are  controlled  by  some 
of  tbe  largest  Industrial  Mvporatlons  of  the 
United  States  that  untU  reoenUy  bad  not 
been  engaged  in  the  coal  business. 

ToMT  of  the  nation's  largest  ooal  opera- 
tlona  now  are  oU  company  subsidiaries  and 
these  four  firms.  In  1969,  aocotmted  for  ap- 
prozlmateiy  28  percent  of  the  eountry^  ooal 
ou^nit.  A  listing  of  these  oil  companies, 
along  with  tbeir  suheidtertes  and  percentage 
ol  tbe  nation's  coed  production  fcMowa: 
CON  1  IN  uf  T AL  on. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company,  12.4  percent  : 

PitUburgh  Coal  Co. 

Mountaineer  Coal  Co. 

Christopher  Coal  Co. 

Mathles  Coal  Co. 

HannaCoalCo. 

Rarmar  Coal  Co. 

Pocahontas  P*uel  Oo. 

Tennessee  Division. 

Bishop  Coal  Co. 

Truax-'ftaer  Coal  Oo. 

Western  DivlBion. 

Itmann  Coal  Co. 

Ohio  Valley  Division. 


Rowland  DIvisian. 
Blaeksville  Division. 

oocmKMTAi,  PBTmotxini 
Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  0.8  percent: 
Island  Creek  Dlvlaion  (W.  Tk.) . 
Island  Creek  Division  (B.  Ky.) . 
West  Kentoeky  Division. 
Virginia  Pocahontas  Dlvialan  (K.  Ky.) . 
Virginia  Pocahontas  Division  (Va.). 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Co. 
National  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Northern  Division  (Pa.). 
Northern  Division  (W.  Va.) . 
Northern  Division  (Ohio) . 
Maust  Coal  and  Coke. 

sihtauxa  on.  or  ohio — 2.1  raacun 
Old  Ben  Coal  Corp.  (HI.) . 
Coal  Processing  Corp.  (Va.). 
Kings  Stetlons  Coal  Corp.  tind.) . 
CMd  Ben  Goal  Corp.  (Ind.) . 

euLv  on.  coapoaanow — i.a  raacawi 

Pitteburgh  and  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Studies  indicate  that  the  13  largest  coal 
companies  now  have  about  53  percent  of  the 
coal  market.  Foiir  of  these  13  are  oil  com- 
panies. Consolidation  Coal  (Continental  Oil), 
Island  Creek  (Occidental  Petroleum),  Old 
Ben  Coal  Corp.  (Standard  OU  of  Ohio)  and 
Pittsburgh  and  Midway  Coal  (Gulf  OU).  Six 
are  in  other  businesses,  Eastern  Associated 
Coal  Corp.  (Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel) ,  Peabody 
Coal  (Kenneoott  Copper),  U.S.  Steel  Corp., 
Bethlehem  Mines  Corp.  (Bethlehem  Steel), 
Ayrshire  CoUleries  Corp.  (American  Metal 
Climax)  and  General  Dynamics  Corp.  Only 
three,  Plttston  Company,  Westmoreland  Coal 
and  North  American  Coal  currently  are  in- 
dependent coal  producers.  The  output  of  the 
two  steel  producers,  U.S.  Steel  and  Bethle- 
hem, Is  consumed  directly  by  the  opera- 
tions of  those  two  companies  and  does  not 
affect  the  coal  market.  If  these  two  cor- 
porations are  eliminated,  then  the  11  largest 
companies  would  control  about  56  pwoent 
of  the  market  directly.  These  II  companies 
also  act  as  brokers  for  other  producers  ao 
that  their  effective  control  Is  at  least  00  per- 
cent of  the  market. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  large 
coal  producers  are  concentrated  In  Western 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  as 
well  as  in  the  weateiu  United  Stetea.  As  a 
consequence,  on  a  regional  basis,  their  im- 
pact on  the  ooal  Industry  probaMy  la  far 
greater  than  the  national  figrues  would 
indicate. 

Tbe  movement  by  oU  Into  the  coal  Indus- 
try Is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  ompo- 
rate  giante.  By  way  of  lUtBtimtlon,  in  Janu- 
ary 1971,  Oulf  Resources  and  Chemical  which 
hac  a  stake  in  oU  through  Ite  subaldlaiy, 
Dunwlck  OU  and  Gas,  acquired  C  *  K  Ooal 
Company  which  Is  reported  to  own  about 
18  mUlion  tons  of  coal  reeci  fee.  In  Febru- 
ary 1971,  McCulloeh  OU  Corp.  acquired  tbe 
assets  of  four  cotU  producing  and  operating 
companies,  the  combined  sales  of  vrtitch  are 
anticipated  to  be  approximately  $6  million 
annually.  The  assete  of  tbe  ooal  companies 
have  been  plaeed  into  McCulloeh  OonacAl- 
dated  Ooal  Co.,  a  newly-organteed,  whoQy- 
owned  subaldlwry  of  McCuUoch  OU.  In  May 
1971.  IVanaotmttnental  OU  Corp.  said  tt  had 
eon^pleted  the  aoqulaltlon  of  Grcer-BDlaon 
Goal  Company.  In  the  same  month.  Kawanee 
OU  company  announced  expansion  aetlvl- 
tlea  tbat  wo\Ud  enable  it  to  enter  tbe  coal 
business.  In  June  1971,  Crwatmont  OU  and 
Gaa  Oo.  completed  the  punhaae  of  aU  tbe 
outstanding  stock  of  the  BlaA  Lode  Ooal 
Oo.  whlA  baa  estimated  coal  rcaervea  of  24 
wiHUtMfi  tons.  It  was  announced  cm  July  2, 
1971  that  Qoentana  Petroleum  Oo.  pnr- 
rhnssrt  extenalve  ooal  rcscives  In  Lawrence 
Coon^,  Kentucky. 

Attsnptlng  to  measure  coal  reserve  owner- 
ship by  individual  ott  llrma  la  dUlcuIt.  We 
know  that  aome  otl  »inm|>anlas  gained  eoo- 
tnd  over  a  nnaUier  at  iaipartant  coal  reserves 


through  their  acquisitions  of  Bta}or  operat- 
ing ooal  ootnpanles.  Others  p\uchased  coal 
lands  or  entered  Into  leasing  or  option  agree- 
mente  for  the  coal  rlghte  of  certain  lands. 
Still  other  oU  companies  own  the  r.ubsurf&ce 
mineral  rights  on  a  parcel  of  svxface  land 
owned  by  another  company  or  individual.  OU 
firms  also  hold  substantial  minority  Intereste 
In  those  companies  holding  mineral  rights. 
Furthermore,  many  oU  companies  operate 
through  substdlanes.  which,  at  times,  are 
difficult  to  trace  to  tbe  parent  firm. 

However,  there  Is  some  scattered  informa- 
tion that  gives  us  a  good  picture  of  the  dy- 
namic movement  of  oU  into  the  coal  In- 
dustry. A  1967  study  done  for  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  involving  Atlantlc-Rich- 
fleld.  Continental  Oil,  Oulf  OU.  Humble  OU 
and  Refining  (New  Jersey  Standard  OO)  and 
«l>»M<i^<r  OU  showed  tbat  tbe  combined  hold- 
ings of  these  5  companies  amounted  to  10,- 
188.7  mUllon  tons  of  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves and  2,491,000  acres  of  coal  lands.  Com- 
pared to  1900.  only  one  of  these  6  companies 
bad  any  beddings,  and  this  amounted  to  only 
7.8  miUlon  tons  of  recoverable  coal  reserves 
and  4,524  acres  of  coal  lands.  A  June  1.  1971 
Forbes  Magazine  interview  with  Bfyron 
Wright,  head  of  Humble  OU,  Indicated  tbat 
Bumble's  coal  reserves  probably  are  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  During  tbe  in- 
terview. Mr.  Wright  apparently  scoffed  at 
critics  who  accuse  the  oU  industry  of  trying 
to  monopbUae  the  energy  business.  "Anyone 
with  enough  capital  can  go  into  the  coal 
business."  Mr.  Wright  said.  "If  he  has  the 
coTvage  to  try."  Ooncentratlon,  however,  in 
the  coal  industry  Lb  on  the  Increase  and  en- 
try barriers  are  high  and  beomnlng  more  for- 
midable. In  1947,  for  example,  there  were 
68  firms  producing  more  than  1  mlUtnn  tons 
of  coal  annuaUy  which  accounted  for  48  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  coal  production.  Today, 
as  I  previoualy  mentioned,  there  are  11  com- 
panies controOlng  66  percent  of  tbe  market. 
This  trend  foreshadows  (Mnlnous  develop- 
mento  in  the  coal  Industry,  with  production 
and  aale  of  coal  concentrating  In  fewer  and 
f  ew^  hands. 

There  are  almost  40  mUllon  acres  at  public 
domain  lands  that  are  classified  aa  coal  lands. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Qeoioglaal  Survey,  the 
umted  States  Govemmmt,  aa  of  AprU  1971 
has  Issued  520  leases  cm  707jnxa4  acres.  The 
foUowlng  tabulation  of  leaess  held  by  oU 
Intereste  shows  that  oU  cranpaniea  already 
eontrol  a  slaable  segment,  approximately  24 
percent,  of  the  ooal  reserve  acreage  that  has 
been  leased  on  our  pubUc  landa. 
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Tl  \nwm  eonr  187,2S0i)6  aeras.  It 

to  poMlbU  Uut  ttMM  flguTM  could  b*  higbt 
If  oiM  ooald  out  throogli  at*  raaat  of  eor- 
pont*  ■truetuTCs  to  <tot«rmln«  wbetbar  ear- 
t*In  lnHcm  were.  In  tuet,  sutMldUilM  or 
strMt  namM  of  flrms  with  oU  mterwts. 
SlfDlfloantly,  only  4  of  the  77  leaaea,  m  ot 
April  1971  are  producing  coal. 

Furtbennore.  It  !•  apparent  that  there  la 
little  derelopment  taking  place  on  the 
767,902  acrea  of  Federal  land  under  ooal  leaae 
cine*  onl7  7S  out  of  the  SM  laaaaa  are  pro- 
ducing coaL  If  aU  leaaaa  laaoed  alnee  1968 
are  excluded  from  oonalderatlon  (on  the  av- 
erage. S  to  5  faan  are  required  to  fully 
develop  a  mine)  ^be  unproducttT*  laeae 
acreage  atUl  la  almofeKSO  paraant  of  all  aoraa 
leaaed  through  IMS.   \S^^ 


The  fcdlowlng  table  lists  the  percentage 
of  outstanding  coal  leases  which  are  now  tn 
production.  The  percentage  figure  given  tn 
the  table  la  that  portion  of  the  currently 
outstanding  leases  Issued  In  the  time  period 
spedfled  which  are  in  production: 

Percentage  of  ouUtoMding  leaaea  vahich  are 
emxrentt)  in  prodMctto* 

1930-30 40.7 

1931-40 SO.  8 

1941-80 84.4 

1981-80 18.7 

1981-70 S.4 

The  volume  of  coal  production  from  public 
lands  is  another  indicator  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  coal  leases.  Maximum  coal 
production  from  public  lands  occurred  in 
1946  when  more  than  10  million  tons  of  coal 
were  produced.  In  thU  same  year  about 
76,000  acres  of  land  was  lander  ooal  lease. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1989.  the  number  of  acres 
ease  bad  Increased  to  over  726,000 
While  coal  production  decreased  to  less 
than  7H  million  tons.  Along  with  fewer  pro- 
ducing leases,  there  is  a  trend  toward  an 
Increase  in  the  average  size  of  coal  leases. 
T^e  average  coal  lease  Issued  In  the  1968- 
1970  period  contained  3.173  acres.  This  is 
400  percent  greater  than  the  average  size  of 
a  lease  issued  in  the  1940-1949  period. 

The  rate  of  leasing  of  publicly  owned  coal 
reservea  Is  growing  at  an  increasing  pace. 
As  of  November  1970.  tbere  were  almost  763,- 
000  acres  of  Federal  land  tmder  coal  prospect- 
ing permits  which  represents  almost  a  SO  per- 
cent increase  over  the  prevlo\u  fiscal  year.  As 
of  March  1971,  there  were  almost  300  coal 
prospecting  permit  applications  outstanding, 
a  record  level.  Pro^tectlng  permits  are  is- 
sued to  proq>eotlve  leasees  in  areas  where 
the  extent  and  workability  of  ooal  deposits 
are  uncertain.  The  permit  u  good  for  a  period 
of  two  years  with  the  right  to  one  a-year  ex- 
tenaion.  If  the  permit  bolder  discovers  coal 
and  ssUblishea  its  extent  and  workability, 
then  a  preference  right  lease  will  be  Issued 
for  all  or  part  of  tha  lands  Inoluded  in  the 
pro^Mcting  permit.  OU  companies  are  among 
thoae  holding  prospecting  permits  and  Kerr 
llcOee.  for  exvnple.  has  a  prospecting  per- 
mit for  43.250  acres  In  Colorado. 

Despite  the  tremendous  increases  In  the 
number  of  acres  imder  coal  lease  and  the 
large  raaarrea  contained  in  tbeae  leases,  coal 
productkm  from  public  lands  is  remaining 
constant  and  has  actually  decreased  slightly 
In  1970.  This  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  de- 
mand for  coal  is  increaalng  and  coal  pricea 
are  at  their  highest  levels  In  decades. 

Based  on  the  statistics,  one  can  conclude 
that  there  Is  rampant  H>ec\ilatlon  taking 
place  on  our  public  lands  containing  ooal. 
OU  companlea  and  oCtaera  are  trying  to  tie 
up  our  public  land  ooal  reaervea  now  In  the 
hope  of  gaining  tremendous  wlndfaU  profits 
when  commercial  prooaaaea  for  ooal  gaslfloa- 
tlon  and  llquaOcatlon  become  a  reaUty. 

I  also  would  like  to  caU  to  the  attention 
of  the  Subcommittee  another  Important  re- 
source which  is  In  danger  of  becoming  sub- 
ject to  oU  control  whloh  further  serves  to 
Ulustrate  the  poUcy  to>ward  oU  monopoUnk- 
tlon  of  our  woatem  ooal  raaarrea.  That  is  the 
water  in  our  waatam  atataa.  Aooordlng  to  the 
Ootnmlsalonar  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Kllla  L.  Armstrong,  "Water  la  the  key  re- 
sooroe  whl^  wUl  eatalyaa  the  'sleeping 
giant' — the  indigenous  ooalbeds."  The  in- 
formation on  this  subject  la  far  from  com- 
plete, but  we  ean  aee  a  pattam  daraloplng. 
In  the  area  at  aontheaatam  Montana  and 
northeastern  Wyoming,  for  example.  Bumbto 
OU  haa  made  UupUraa  ooneamlng  %b»  avaU- 
abUtty  at  water  for  Indnatrlal  utlH—ttnn,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Beclamannn.  "flbaU 
OU  Oompany  and  Karr  MoOee  foDovad"  with 
almllar  raquaata.  Shan  and  Bumble  OU  al- 
ready ham  watar  under  oomteaot  la  the  Tti- 
k>wtaU  UnH  and  Son  OU  la  the  Boyaan  Unit 


aervlng  Kontana  and  Wyoming.  Bun  Oil  and 
Continental  Oil  through  Ita  Consolidation  OU 
subsidiary  have  contract  ^ipUcatlons  for  In- 
dustrial water  in  the  aame  area. 

Turning  to  the  crttloal  area  of  research  to 
develop  methods  and  procaasss  for  convertUkg 
domestic  coal  suppUaa  to  clean  forms  of 
gaseous  and  liquid  fuMs,  we  find  that  the 
three  largest  Government  contracts  awarded 
for  this  type  of  work  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Office  of  Coal  Reaearch  are  held 
by  oil  companlea. 

The  616.606,303  contract  (June  11.  1984- 
Beptember  11.  1973)  for  the  construction  of  a 
CO,  Acceptor  Process  pilot  plant,  designed  to 
convert  30  tons  per  day  of  lignite  Into  a 
methane-rich,  sulfur-free  synthetic  gas.  Is 
held  by  Consolidation  Coal  Company  (Con- 
tinental OU). 

The  Project  Gasoline  contract  (August  30, 
1963-Augu8t  30.  1971)  costing  $17,800,000  was 
given  to  the  Conscdldatlon  Ooal  Company 
(Continental  Oil)  to  design  and  construct  a 
pilot  plant  to  produce  gasoline  from  coal. 
Economic  studies  indicated  that  the  potential 
of  the  process  was  high  and  tb^  first  pUot 
plant  was  designed  and  constructed  to  prove 
the  process  for  commercial  \ise.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  1970  Office  of  Coal  Reeearch 
report,  operations  to  date  have  been  Inade- 
quate because  of  operating  problems  related 
to  equipment  f aUure,  and  data  obtained  from 
the  runs  were  inconclusive.  In  April  1970,  the 
plant  was  shut  down  to  permit  equipment 
and  Sow  problems  to  be  studied  and  cor- 
rected. Major  renovations  and  modification 
of  the  plant  were  found  neoeasary  to  prove 
mechanical  reUabUity  and  Consolidation  Coal 
recommended  to  the  Office  of  Ooal  Reeearch 
that  the  Project  OasoUne  test  operations  be 
deferred  so  that  the  pUot  plant  oould  be  used 
to  verify  a  prooeaa  to  produce  a  dean  heavy 
oil  for  power -generation  and  Industrial  use. 
This  work  is  expected  to  take  approximately 
two  years  after  which  Project  Oaaoline  Is 
expected  to  be  reactivated. 

The  87.840.000  Solvent  Refined  Coal  con- 
tract (October  10. 1988-October  10. 1971)  was 
awarded  to  the  Pittsburgh  and  Midway  Coal 
Company  (Gulf  OU).  Solvent  refined  coal  Is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  economical 
and  advanced  prooaaaea  that  can  be  devel- 
oped to  produce  electric  power  from  high- 
sulfur  ooal  with  »"'"*"«»'  air  poUutlon.  Al- 
though the  contract  was  awarded  In  1966. 
three  years  after  OiUf  OU  acquired  Pittsburgh 
and  Midway,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Office  of  Coal  Reeearch.  in  lU  report,  faUs  to 
Identify  Gulf  OU  as  the  parent  firm  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Midway,  or.  for  that  matter,  no 
mention  Is  made  of  Continental's  control  of 
Consolidation  Coal.  In  any  event,  the  oU  In- 
dustry appears  to  be  dominant  In  the  area  of 
research  Into  gasification  and  Uqulflcatlon. 

Turning  to  uranium,  the  March  1970  issue 
of  Hm  Knglneerlng  and  Mining  Journal  re- 
ported that  "petroleum  companies  domi- 
nated the  field  of  new  discoveries"  with  re- 
spect to  uranium  exploration.  Proii4)ted  by 
tbe  expanskm  of  the  nation's  nuclear  energy 
Industry,  nearly  aU  the  large  oU  firms  are 
either  actively  engaged  in  or  planning  to 
enter  the  mining  and  processing  stages  of 
uranium. 

The  interest  that  oU  companlea  have 
shown  in  uranium  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  foUowlng  Information  obtained  from  tbe 
Atomic  Bueigy  Commission.  From  i^nll  1988 
through  March  1080.  the  ABO  held  23 
uranium  workshops.  During  this  period,  the 
indtiatry  group  eendlng  the  largest  number 
of  repraaentatlvaa  waa  the  02  oU  companlea 
cited  In  the  foUowlng  Hat: 

Anied  Mission   OU. 

Amalgamated  Petroleum. 

AmarUlo  OU   Company. 


Asblaxkd  OU  *  Bef .  Co. 
Antelope  Oas  Produota  Oa 
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Atlantic  Richfield. 

Buttea  Gas  &  Oil. 

Cabot  Petroleum  Ltd.  (Canada). 

Carver-Dodge  OU  Co. 

Chartlers  Corp. 

Cities  Service. 

Consolidated  OU  *  Oaa. 

Continental  OU. 

Diamond  Shamrock  Oil. 

ESSO. 

P*undament*l  Oil  Corp. 

Getty  Oil   Co. 

Olover-Hefn*r  Kennedy  OU  Co. 

Orynberg-Bsson    OU. 

Oulf  OU  Co. 

H<rtly    OU    Co. 

Houston  Royalty  Co. 

Humble    OU. 

Hudson's  Bay  OU  &  Oas  (Canada) . 

Marathon  OU  Co. 

MeCary,  Harris  &  Clinton,  Inc. 

Midwest    on    Corp. 

Mttdidl    OU   Oo. 

Mobil. 

New  Continental  OU  Ltd. 

Orion   OU    Co. 

Palm   Petroleum   Corp. 

Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp. 

Petroleum  Resources  (Canada). 

PhlUipe   Petroleum. 

Range    OO    Co. 

Samedan  OO  Corp. 

SheU  Canadian 

Signal  OU  &  OaaOo. 

Stndalr. 

Skelty  on  Ca 


P(— CVNipMy  MW  OpOTW  m  pSflvmillf  ot9M 


standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio). 

Sundance  OU  Co. 

Sunray  DX  Oil  Co. 

Superior  CHI    Co. 

Ttauaeoo  OU  Company. 

Texaco. 

Tidewater. 

union. 

^tio  MaratiKm. 

Warren  American  OU  Co. 

Another  oU  firm.  Kerr-MeOee  Corporatioii 
was  listed  as  an  integrated  uranium  mining 
and  milling  firm,  as  was  Petrotomlcs  Com- 
pany. Jointly  owned  by  Getty  OU  and  Conti- 
nental OU.  Another  integrated  xiranlum  min- 
ing and  milling  firm  that  sent  representatives 
was  Foote  Mineral,  which  owns  or  leases  a 
number  of  uraniimi  ore  properties  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah.  Arizona  and  New  Mexioa  Foote 
Mineral  is  19.8  percent  owned  by  Newmont 
Exptoration.  Ltd..  which,  in  turn,  is  100  per- 
cent owned  by  Newmont  Mining  Corpomtion 
which  Is  primarily  engaged  In  exploration 
and  development  of  mining  and  petroleum 
properties. 

According  to  the  ABC.  the  following  oil 
companies  are  active  in  uraniiun  exploration : 
Amerada  Petroleum  Corp..  APCO,  Atlantic 
Richfield.  Cabot  Corporation.  Conttnental 
Oil.  Earth  Resources.  Getty  Oil  Company. 
Oulf  OU  Company,  Hoxiston  OU  snd  Mineral 
Corp..  Humble  OU  and  Refining  Company, 
Kerr-McGee  Corp.,  King  Beeources,  Louisiana 
Land  and  Exploration,  Blagna  OU  Company, 
MobU  Oil  Corporation.  Orion  OU  Company, 
Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.,  Petrotomlcs 


Co.  (Oetty  OU  and  0(mtlnental  OU).  PhlUlpa 
Petroleum  Oo.,  and  Tenneco  OU  Company. 

Tbe  ASC  report  on  the  nuclear  Industry 
In  1970  stated  that  20  oU  companies  ac- 
counted for  SI  percent  of  the  surface  drilling 
In  uranium.  Kerr-McOee  Is  the  largest  single 
Iiroducer  of  lu-anlum  In  tbe  UJ3..  accounting 
for  27  percent  of  domestic  uranium  capacity. 
Other  oontpanies  are  nu>ving  aggressively  Into 
tbe  uranium  field.  Atlantlc-Richfleld  owns 
544.000  net  acres  of  uranitun  lights  in  the 
U.S..  and  has  rights  to  explore  for  uranlunt 
on  approximatdy  770.000  acres  In  Canada. 
In  June  1970,  Oulf  OU  announced  plans  for 
a  $60  milUon  uranium  developnaent  program 
in  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

The  chart  on  page  14  shows  tbe  critical 
position  oU  companies  hold,  as  of  November 
1970,  in  the  critical  areas  of  tbe  uranium  fuel 
cycle  and  reprocessing  field  which  Involves 
taking  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  preparing  it  for 
furthCT  use.  Two  EuppUers  listed  in  the  chart, 
AlUed  Chemical  and  imited  Nuclear,  are  in- 
dependent companies.  Interestingly,  however, 
both  now  are  engaged  in  nuclear  fud  ven- 
tures with  Gulf  OU.  In  March  1071.  GuU  OU 
and  AUled  Cbemlc&l  announced  plans  for  the 
joint  construction  of  an  $80  miUion  plant 
in  South  Carolina  which,  when  completed 
In  1973,  wiU  reclaim  spent  uranium  and  plu- 
tonium  from  nuclear  power  planta.  Moae  re- 
oenUy.  on  July  2.  1071,  Gulf  OU  and  United 
Nuclear  signed  a  final  agncmcBt  to  form  a 
Joint  venture,  with  Gulf  *t"Mi"g  a  67  percent 
interest,  to  design,  manufacture  and  sell  nu- 
clear fuel  for  commercial  nuclear  power 
reactors. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  tbe  top  30  petroleum  com- 
panies In  the  country  produce  more  than  one- 
half  of  an  the  nation's  crude  oil.  Approxl- 
maitety  80  percent  of  the  crude  oU  and  re- 
fined oUs  shipped  by  pipelines  move  through 
Unee  und^  their  ccmtrol.  They  account  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  crude  oU  re- 
fining c^Moity  and  more  than  85  percent  of 
erude  refinery  nms  and  are  the  largest  sellers 
of  natural  gas  to  interstate  pipelines.  The 
oil  industry  In  the  United  States  is  highly 
monopolized,  and  to  pvove  that  Is  as  un- 
necessary as  to  attempt  to  batter  down  an 
open  door.  Tbie  oU  industry  is  a  monopoly 
primarily  In  the  senae  that  it  Is  able  to 
exercise  control  over  supply,  and  by  restrict- 
ing supply,  to  raise  the  price  ot  petroleum 
energy  to  aU  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  through  Its  concentrated  eco- 
nomic and  polttleal  power,  this  monopoly 
Is  protected  and  sanctioned  by  law,  both  by 
state  and  federal  law,  so  thait  the  oU  .ndnstry 
Is  in  tbe  enviaMe  position  and  tbe  moart  anti- 
social position  of  aU,  that  of  a  monopoly 
protected  by  public  instrumentality  for  pri- 
vate gain. 

We  know  that  tbere  has  been  a  significant 
change  In  the  ownership  of  our  energy  re- 
sources In  the  last  few  years.  Not  only  have 
OU    companies   become    major   producers   of 


coal  and  tiranlum.  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
tbey  have  acquired  ertUoal  poaltloaa  In  tbe 
areas  of  mineral  leaeima  and  research.  Tlie 
oU  firms  have  ev«n  moved  Into  acquiring 
water  reeouroes  in  tbe  West.  Ir  the  immedi- 
ate wage  of  this  consolidation  of  control,  we 
have  seen  coal  prices  as  much  as  doubled, 
shortages  of  natural  gas  and  supply  problems 
with  oil.  The  question  to  be  exanUned,  then, 
is  whether  control  ot  the  major  raw  energy 
sources  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  large 
oU  corporations  Is.  in  fact.  In  the  pubUc 
interest.  Our  competitive  free  enterprise 
ecoammy  ean  function  etTecUvely  only  if 
there  is  competition.  However,  the  traditional 
separation  of  corporate  contrd  between  com- 
peting sotirces  of  energy  Is  obliterating,  and 
tbe  ultimate  eoaleaoenee  of  tbe  energy  In- 
dusiry  in  the  hands  of  a  few  very  large.  fUUy 
integrated  total  ene-gy  companlea  oontroUed 
by  oU  would  put  an  end  to  this  Important 
source  of  rivalry.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  vital 
to  the  best  Interests  of  our  nation  that  we 
not  only  maintam  oompetitton  between  com- 
panies, but.  also,  between  energy  aovreas. 
competition  bnra  Is  of  orlUeal  oonoem  to 
every  cona>imrr  in  this  oountry.  How  mueb 
competition  is  injected  into  the  fuels  Indus- 
tries will  be  reflected  In  consumer  prices  for 
decades  to  oome.  Prices  of  the  obrioos  prod- 


uota win  be  influenced,  such  as  (be  ooat  for 
heat  and  light  for  bocnea  and  gas  for  cars. 
Thousands  of  other  items,  directly  and  in- 
direcUy.  ateo  wiU  be  aSeeted. 

The  whole  key  to  mndi  o<  tbe  aucoMaaa  oC 
our  eompetittv*  system  Is  tbe  exiatenee  of  a 
diversity  of  lntat«ata.  Now.  the  monopoUette 
oU  combine,  like  an  octopua.  is  reaching  out 
with  its  tentjkcles  to  grab  bcdd  of  the  stip- 
plles.  the  raw  resources  of  coal  and  uranium, 
in  a  bold  and  daring  effort  to  cotnpiettiy 
dominate  tbe  energy  fuels. 

^Making  to  tbe  Bantu<^  Ooal  AaaoclaMon 
Annual  Membership  MectU^  tn  October  1908. 
Joaepta  B.  Moody.  PresMent  of  the  Natloaaa 
OmlI  PoUcy  OonfKcnee.  aaid  of  tlae  aequlat- 
Mva  of  Consolidation  Ooal  Company  by  Con- 
tinental on  Oompany,  "one  oomfianj  with 
Its  own  leawtea  of  oU.  gas  azad  oranium  MMed 
tbe  raaarvaa  (tf  ooal  held  by  Oouol  and  tbare- 
by  OoatUaantal  OU  Onmnany.  h»d  imdar  Ito 
ooBtral  tbe  p'eatMt  laama  of  energy  la  tbe 
form  of  BtVa  of  any  group  in  the  world.*' 
Such  an  awesome  concentration  of  anaigj 
power  by  one  ^^^ptfy  or  a  group  of  com- 
panies leads  to  all  sorts  of  antioompeiitive 
behavior  that  la  bad  for  tbe  eooaumer  and 
ultimately  bad  for  tbe  United  States.  We  no 
longer  muat  permit  this  great  concentration 
by  tbe  naost  powerful  economic  and  polttieal 
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alament  tn  Amcflcan  bttatnew  to  go  un- 
OtwrUngwl.  B«c«M>  of  my  ooooam  to  pi«- 
aary*  eompetttloii  *inong  the  Tarlons  com- 
p«nlw  engatf  ed  In  th«  production  <rf  oil,  eo*! 
and  mnlnm.  I  hai«  Introdpoad  lagialstlon, 
BJt.  47S1.  wbleh  amMMla  tb«  dAyton  Ao(  by 
tfedarlnc  It  unlawful  for  any  ompmaMon 
•ngacad  In  ttie  prodtioCioo  and  raflnlng  al  an 
to  acquire  any  ooal  or  uranium  awwtii.  and 
whlob  would  require  tbe  dlveatiture  by  such 
eompanlea  of  all  preeently  owned  ooal  and 
vranlam  aaaeta.  On  the  baata  of  teatlmony 
and  errldenoe  preaented  durlnf  tbeae  hear- 
ings. I  hope  and  trust  the  Subcommittee  will 
gira  aariooB  eooalderatloa  to  HJt.  4781  when 
preanntlng  ita  report  and  raoommanda»lon« 
to  the  House. 


VOICE  OF  AlCERICA  SHOUU>  BE- 
am  HEBREW-YIIH>I8H  BROAD- 
CASTS   TO    JEWS    IN    RUSSIA 

■nie  SPEAKER.  XTtider  a  previous  order 
of  the  Houae,  the  gentleman  from  CMilo 
CMr.  Jambs  V.  Stahton)  Is  recognized  for 
15  mJnutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Voice  of  America  Is  the  only  hope 
of  millions  of  captive  people  trapped  be- 
Uzid  tbe  Iron  Curtain,  Isolated  from  the 
outside  world  and  the  truth. 

Ttaam  it  Is  dUBcult  to  comprehend  why 
the  Voice  of  America  refuses  to  transmit 
broadcasts  In  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  to  the 
3  minion  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
told  such  broadcasts  cannot  be  made 
because  the  State  Depcutment  contends 
this  would  offend  the  Russians.  Why 
should  the  VOA  knuckle  under  to  the 
Soviets?  Tliese  broadcasts  do  not  need 
the  Kremlin's  stamp  of  apim>val.  Indeed, 
tf  the  Soviets  had  their  way  they  would 
ban  all  VOA  broadcasts  as  propaganda. 

The  State  Dowrtment  recognl2ses  So- 
▼iei  Jews  as  a  nationality  within  the  So- 
viet Uhlan,  and  permits  the  Voice  of 
America  to  make  Russian-language 
broadcasts  to  than.  But  the  Voice  of 
America  wUl  not  broadcast  in  Yiddish 
and  Hebrew  "at  this  time"  due  to  a  "dif- 
ficult technical  problem."  Such  broad- 
oasts.  I  understend.  would  help  build 
morale  among  Soviet  Jews  azxi  show 
them  that  the  Itelted  States  is  willing 
to  talk  to  them  In  their  own  language. 
TbSs  would  be  a  more  affirmative  state- 
ment of  sympathetic  suivort  than  the 
present  Russian  broadcasts. 

The  Vdce  of  America  broadcasts  to 
manr  far  smaller  groups  behind  the  Inm 
Curtain  In  their  native  t(mgue.  VOA's 
refusal  to  do  the  same  for  Soviet  Jews 
is  a  strange  contradiction  to  our  long- 
standing savpati  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Russian  is  not  the  native  tongue  of  So- 
viet Jews.  It  Is  the  language  they  are 
forced  to  use  by  their  Soviet  captors. 
To  continue  this  practice  only  reinforces 
MOSCOW'S  policy  of  cultural  genocide 
against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Voice  of  America 
and  the  State  DQ)artaient  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  begin  Hebrew-'nddish 
broadcasts  to  Jews  in  Russia.  To  do  oth- 
erwise is  a  hypocritical  sacrifice  of  tbe 
people  the  Voice  of  America  is  trying  to 
preserve. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  tbe  gentleman  from 


Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brnoci)  is  recognized 
tot  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  the  13th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  in  the  United  States  should  re- 
new ourselves  in  the  struggle  of  the  1  bil- 
lion human  beings  who,  because  of  Com- 
munist subjugation,  are  unable  to  exer- 
cise the  basic  right  of  national  self-de- 
termination. 

There  are  some  in  this  country  who 
condemn  our  sjrstem  of  Government  and 
offer  a  Utopian  system  designed  for  a 
nation  of  angels,  not  of  men;  there  are 
others  who  seek  to  tear  down  the  existing 
structure  because  of  some  admitted  in- 
equalities. But  do  these  people  have  a 
viable  alternate  system  of  government 
to  offer  and  how  many  of  them  would 
willingly  change  places  with  someone  in 
a  Communist-controlled  country? 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  inclu- 
sion of  11  mllliisi  potential  new  voters 
in  this  country.  The  18-  to  20-year-olds 
who  register  and  exercise  their  right  to 
vote  will  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
forge  the  future  of  their  country.  Every 
American  over  18  years  of  age  has  the 
power  to  participate  in  the  sliaplng  of 
this  Nation.  What  we  seek  Is  for  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation  to  have  the  freedom 
to  exercise  their  right  to  national  self- 
determinatioD. 

We  have  no  fear  In  this  country  of 
protecting  the  people  In  their  right  to 
participate  openly  and  freely  In  our  sys- 
tem of  Government  because  we  believe 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  in  the  principle  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy  of  free  men. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  involved  in 
a  great  national  debate  to  determine  the 
future  course  of  our  country.  While  our 
national  conscience  is  turned  inward  on 
our  own  problems,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  plight  of  the  pe<vles  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  who  have  been  de- 
nied by  Communist  aggression  the  rights 
we.  in  quieter  times,  often  take  for 
granted. 

Because  of  the  great  risks  these  pec^le 
in  Communist-dominated  countries  run 
in  bringing  their  story  to  the  free  na- 
tions, it  is  imperative  that  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  educating 
Americans  to  the  situation  of  these  peo- 
ple and  not  forget  that  within  the  satd- 
llte  countries  all  is  far  from  calm.  Be- 
neath the  Russian  hegemony  over  Cen- 
tral Eur(H>e,  the  memories  of  past  free- 
dom and  Independence  still  live  and  nur- 
ture new  yeanlings. 


SHOOTING  OF  SILVER  SPRING  MAN 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcom  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
addressing  the  House,  July  IS,  1971,  on 
the  deploraUe  shooting  of  a  Silver 
Spring.  Md..  man  by  Internal  Revenue 
agents  and  police  who  invaded  his  home 
out  of  imlform  and  without  properly 
identifying  themselves,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared tn  Hie  Washington  Daily  News 
on  this  very  incident.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  read  it  and  Judge  for  them- 
selves whether  a  free  country  can  tol- 
erate such  gross  abuse  of  the  great 
reqionsibilitles  entrusted  to  its  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  News' 
editorial  chastises  Montgomery  County's 
effort  to  justify  the  role  of  its  police  who 
participated  in  the  "raid."  county  offi- 
cials have  repeatedly  stressed  that  they 
went  along  only  at  the  request  of.  and 
hi  assistance  of,  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  Division  of  the  Ihtemal 
Revenue  Service. 

That  assertion  is  not  surprising,  since 
the  county  police  had  no  other  business 
being  there.  The  United  States  (Tode, 
title  18,  section  3105,  requires  that  only  a 
Federal  officer  may  serve  a  Federal  war- 
rant, except  a  person  in  aid  of  that  Fed- 
eral officer  on  his  requiring  it,  he  being 
present  and  acting  In  its  execution. 

This  means  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  ultimately.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  OonnaUy.  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  misdeeds  of  all 
those — whether  they  be  Federal  agents 
or  Montgomery  County  police — who  car- 
ried out  this  sordid  assault. 

The  Daily  News  has  minced  no  words: 
the  chief  executive  of  Montgomery 
County  has  "splashed  on  the  white- 
wash." The  big  question  remaining  is 
whether  Secretary  Connally  will  permit 
a  similar  whitewashing  fn»n  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  of  an  affair  which 
it  planned,  supervised,  and  carried  out— 
and  bungled  from  start  to  finish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
Daily  News  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 

CONGSKSSIOITAL  RlCORS: 

(Prom  The  Washington  Dally  News,  July  16, 

1971] 

Olcasok  8PXJLSBX8  It  Om 

We  have  been  aearchlng  around  for  a 
word  to  characterlae  UOntgomery  County 
Executive  Jamea  P.  Olaaaan'a  off-band 
exoneration  of  police  for  their  behavior  In 
tbe  Ill-starred  raid  on  a  SUver  Spring  gun 
cOUector'a  apartment  laat  month,  and  only 
"whltewaah"  comae  to  mind. 

The  authoritlea  have  been  ao  timid  about 
releasing  the  facta  In  this  tragic  case  (the 
homeowner  waa  nearly  killed)  that  anyone 
making  a  final  Judgment  muat  be  aware  of 
the  queachy  ground.  However,  atmimlng 
that  Mr.  Oleason  hasn't  been  told  much 
more  than  tbe  public  baa  and  so  It 
appears — one  haa  to  aaaume  that  he  finds  It 
perfectly  "Justifiable"  that  a  couple  of  dosen 
police  and  federal  agenta,  moet  of  them 
dreased  like  rotighnedu,  abould  batter  their 
way  Into  a  man'a  house  on  a  aeareh  for 
illegal  arms,  terrify  his  wife,  shoot  him  In 
the  head,  and  subsequently  tear  up  the 
premises  In  a  frultleas  search  for  something 
to  charge  blm  with. 

Tbe  fact  that  this  same  reckleas  bunch,  on 
the  very  same  night,  managed  to  raid  the 
wrong  apartment  upstairs  would  be,  per- 
haps, high  comedy.  If  tbe  action — and  the 
condoning  of  It — were  not  ao  utterly 
frightening. 

Ur.  Oleason  lamely  laments  the  general 
"breakdown  of  law  and  order"  as  some  sort 
of  Justification  for  the  overreactlon  of  men 
whoae  principal  concern  should  be  uphold- 
ing It. 

Nobody,  least  of  all  Mr.  Oleason,  has  maoa 
any  effort  to  explain  why  It  took  34  men  to 
mount  a  search  of  these  homes,  why  they 
had  to  break  their  way  In,  why  most  of  them 
were  out  of  uniform,  and  why  anticipated 
that  the  occupants    (the  husband  was  In 
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the  bathtub,  his  wlfa  was  undressed) 
might  reeort  to  drastic  measures  to  protect 
themselves. 

In  an  editorial  on  this  raid  the  other  day, 
before  Mr.  Oleason's  whitewash,  we  asked 
why  one  policeman  In  uniform,  with  the 
search  warrant  In  his  pocket,  could  not 
have  kinocked  upon  the  door  and  politely 
stated  his  business. 

So  far,  no  one  has  answered  that. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BICYCLES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to -extend  his  remariu  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoso  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KCXTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H Ji.  9369,  to  provide  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  con- 
struction of  bicycle  lanes.  On  July  8 
WNBC-radlo  broadcast  an  editorial  in 
support  of  the  concept  behind  the  Bi- 
cycle Transportation  Act  of  1971 — en- 
couraging the  use  of  bicycles  and  estab- 
lishing special  lanes  for  thdr  use. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  printing  in 
the  RxcoRD  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
EorroKUL   Bkoadcast   on   Jctlt  8,    1071,   bt 
PnsT  B.  Bascom.  Obnsral  Mamacks 

In  the  1968  campaign  for  Mayor  of  New 
York,  William  Buckley,  the  Conservative 
proposed  a  bicycle  lane  running  down  Sec- 
ond Avenue.  At  that  time  the  suggestion 
was  the  subjeot  of  a  lot  of  humor.  Six  years 
later  the  Idea  Is  being  proposed  again,  and 
time  has  caught  up  with  the  Buckley  Idea. 

Koch  wants  to  take  the  Buckley  bicycle 
lane  Idea  and  expand  on  It.  Tbe  Congress- 
man feels  that  the  Second  Avenue  bike 
lane  should  be  started  Immediately  and  that 
a  companion  lane  going  uptown  should  be 
Instituted  on  Eighth  Avenue. 

On  3vfat  23rd  Congressman  Kocb  Intro- 
duced the  Bicycle  Transportation  Act  of 
1971,  which  would  allow  statea  and  com- 
munities to  use  highway  trust  fund  monies 
for  the  devel<q>ment  of  bike  lanes,  bike 
shelters,  parking  facilities,  and  traffic  con- 
trol devices. 

like  management  of  WNBC  Radio  likes 
this  Idea.  Blcycimg  to  work,  m  addition  to 
transportation,  contributes  to  health,  les- 
sens air  and  noise  pollution,  crowding  and 
parking  congestion. 

In  Davis  City.  California,  40%  of  all  rush 
hoiir  traffic  Is  bicycle,  and  so  far  there  have 
been  no  serious  car-bike  accidents.  In  Eu- 
Topn  the  bicycle  has  long  been  a  stand- 
ard acceptable  means  of  transportation. 
There  it  started  because  cars  and  fuel  were 
expensive.  Maybe  we  should  make  bikes  ac- 
ceptable here  for  ecological  reasons. 

We  urge  Mayor  Undsay  and  the  City 
Council  to  Immediately  Institute  bike  lanes 
on  Second  and  Eighth  Avenues.  This  Is  the 
time  of  year  to  kick  off  the  program. 


THREE  SISTERS  BRIDGE 
CONTROVERSY 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was'glven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  expe- 
dited its  review  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  controversy.  Brief  oral  arguments 
are  to  begin  Thursday. 

Ordinarily,  these  might  not  have  been 
scheduled  imtll  the  fall.  But  the  court 


has  seen  that  speed  Is  in  the  public  In- 
terest in  this  case. 

I  hope  the  court  will  continue  to  ex- 
pedite this  case  so  that  a  dedsicn  might 
come  In  2  to  3  wedcs. 

The  bridge  has  been  linked,  by  con- 
gressional action,  to  further  funding  of 
the  Washington  area  subway  system  so 
that  progress  on  the  subway  depends  on 
progress  en  the  bridge.  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate link-up  of  unrelated  projects — 
and  it  is  a  link-up  that  I  opposed.  The  de- 
lay caused  by  this  link,  plus  the  litiga- 
tiOQ  seeking  to  halt  the  bridge,  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  subway  con- 
struction, although  no  one  sought  such  a 
result. 

Continued  speed  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals is  needed,  for  many,  many  jobs  and 
many,  many  dollars  are  at  stake.  Con- 
gress, too,  should  work  to  assure  that 
subway  fimding  will  not  continue  to  be 
delayed. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  INSULTS  BLACKS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoho  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  gratu- 
itously Insulting  statement,  the  Vice 
President  has  attacked  most  black  lead- 
ers in  America  as  "complaining  . . .  carp- 
ing" and  imconstructive.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's comments  show  a  singular  lack  of 
imderstanding. 

There  is  strange  ir<xiy  in  the  fact  that 
the  Vice  President  made  these  state- 
ments only  the  day  before  he  appeared  at 
the  annual  reception  in  Madrid  marking 
the  anniversary  of  Generalissimo  Fran- 
co's military  uprising  in  1936.  He  is  the 
highest  ranking  American  official  ever  to 
attend  Franco's  anniversary. 

Thus,  the  Vice  President  succeeded  in 
dishonoring  the  blacks  of  our  own  Nation 
who  are  fighting  for  the  equality  still 
denied  them,  while  honoring  a  repressive 
foreign  regime. 

I  think  Dr.  George  Wiley,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  aptly  responded  to  Vice 
President  Agnew: 

A  lot  of  us  are  going  to  continue  fighting 
and  complaining  and  struggling  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  heritage  that  black  people  In 
this  country  helped  to  build  and  develop. 

And  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abemathy, 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  said  that  the 
Vice  President: 

Is  seeking  to  Inflame  the  American  public 
when  he  says  that  Mack  pec^le  feel  that 
their  leaders  have  dealt  with  rhetoric  rather 
than  programs. 

The  comment  of  Roy  Wllkins.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  NAACP,  Is  also  apt: 
he  cited  what  he  called: 

The  confusion  In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Agnew. 

The  Vice  President  is  indeed  confused. 
And  that  is  indeed  a  charitable  commen- 
tary on  his  statemoits. 


VIETNAM  AND  PARIS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rbcobo  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  the  latest 
Gallup  poll  reveals  that,  by  more  than 
a  2-to-l  margin,  the  American  public 
is  opposed  to  leaving  a  "residual  force" 
in  Vietnam  after  July  1. 1972.  Nationally, 
61  per  cent  of  the  public  favor  withdraw- 
ing all  troops  from  Vietnam  by  that 
date  at  the  latest.  Only  28  percent  sup- 
port leaving  a  residual  force  in  South 
Vietnam  after  that  date. 

lliere  simply  can  be  no  argument  any 
more.  The  American  public.  73  percent 
of  whom  have  registered  their  desire  for 
withdrawal  by  Decanber  31.  1971.  at  the 
latest,  want  no  more  of  this  war.  Yet, 
the  administration  ocmtlnues  to  resist 
ending  this  immoral  conflict. 

This  resistance  is  rendered  even  more 
untenable  by  the  latest  proposals  made 
by  the  Vietcong  in  Paris.  Put  forward 
on  July  1.  this  seven  point  propoeal  is 
a  mixture  of  rhetoric  and  substance. 
The  task  now  is  to  ignore  the  rhetoric, 
or  to  cut  through  it.  and  to  re^nmd  to 
the  substance.  Thus  far.  that  response 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Some  have  hailed  the  announcement 
of  the  Presidoit's  forthauning  visit  to 
China  as  an  opening  towards  peace.  That 
may  be,  and  should  his  visit  result  in  im- 
proved relati(ms  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  and  diminished  ten- 
sions, that  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

But,  I  insist  that  we  cannot  allow  this 
visit  to  China  to  now  become  the  carrot 
held  out  to  the  American  public — the 
latest  item  on  the  agenda  thrust  forth 
as  excuse  to  delay  ending  the  war  now. 
Before  the  elections  in  1968,  we  were  of- 
fered the  carrot  of  a  "plan" — a  plan 
which  the  then-candidate  Riclmrd  Nixon 
waved  before  the  American  public  which 
would  get  us  out  of  the  war.  After  his  in- 
auguration, we  were  offered  the  carrot  of 
Vietnamlzation — this  was  to  be  the  proc- 
ess hereby  we  ended  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Those  two  enticements  to  lull  the 
American  puldic  have  gone  their  way. 
It  is  almost  3  years  since  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1968  began.  Tomorrow  win 
mark  2^/z  jrears  since  this  administration 
took  office.  Meanwhile,  the  killing  has 
continued;  and  the  destruction  has  per- 
sisted. Cambodia  is  a  battlegroxmd.  Lcms 
is  a  land  of  bombed  out  villages.  South 
'Vietnam  is  devastated. 

Meanwhile,  In  Paris,  a  negotiated  peace 
may  be  within  our  grasp.  The  seven- 
point  proposal  put  forward  seems  to  boil 
down  to  this:  if  the  United  States  sets  a 
1971  termination  date  for  its  involvement 
in  the  war,  there  will  be  a  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Why  has  there  been  no  substantive  re- 
sponse to  this  proposal?  Some  claim  that 
the  negotiators  for  the  other  side  in 
Paris  cannot  be  trusted,  that  they  do 
not  mean  what  they  say.  Let  us  put  them 
to  the  test.  Let  us,  in  fact,  announce  a 
termination  date. 

The  crux  of  the  administration's  lack 
of  revoDse  aivears  to  lie  in  its  Insistence 
upon  giving  the  Saigon  government  a 
••reasonable  chance"  for  survival.  This  Is 
the  real,  underiiylng  core  of  admlnlstra- 
tioD  policy.  When  all  the  talk  about  with- 
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drawals  of  Amertean  f  orees  is  over,  wbcn 
all  the  talk  about  prisoner!  <rf  war  betas 
rdeased  la  baard.  we  wind  19  at  ttiat 
basic  ooncem  of  this  artmlnlstrattop— 
frmtrlnlnr  the  Balgoi  Kovenunent. 

But  where  does  that  pottcy  lead  us?  It 
can  only  mean  continued  massive  mili- 
tary suppbrt  of  the  8al«on  regime  by  the 
supi^lnc.  at  Uie  least,  of  equipment.  It 
can  only  mean  the  eonttnoed  deployment 
ci  American  alrpower  to  provide  a  ahldd 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  And  It 
can  oidy  mean  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
sidual ftoree  of  American  tntops  In  Sooth 
Vietnam.  whMi  the  American  puMic,  by 
a  mardn  of  more  than  S  to  1,  opposes. 

The  time  is  long  past  to  end  UB. 
Invcdvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  Too 
many  peoi^  have  died— soldiers  and 
ctvfllans.  Tf»  wnA  destroetlon  has  been 
wroosht— vUlaccs  burned  to  the  ground, 
croplands  ravaged  by  herbicides.  Too 
mtadk  violence  has  been  done— violence 
to  the  very  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society. 

Once  again,  the  adndnisCratlon  has  the 
opportunity  to  end  this  war.  It  had  it 
when  it  took  offlee.  It  eould  have  an- 
nounced withdrawal  then,  on  the  wave 
of  support  by  an  electorate  tired  and 
heartslek  of  war.  It  did  not  do  so.  Rather, 
it  bound  itself  in  deathly  embrace  to  the 
TUeu-Ky  regime  of  deqwtlsm  and  cor- 
niptlon. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  administration 
to  set  a  withdrawal  date.  I  believe  the 
war  should  have  never  begun.  Certainly, 
a  high  price  has  been  paid  for  past  mis- 
takes. But  it  is  possiUe  to  announce  a 
termination  no  later  than  December  31. 


ever  capacity.  In  the  federal  Oovem- 
ment  Indirectly,  these  qualified  and  pro- 
ductive people  are  being  punished  simply 
becaose  they  diose  to  canUnne  working 
for  their  Oovemment. 

It  seems  quite  strange  that  hale  and 
hearty  persons  in  the  Pentagon  or  re- 
tired military  persommel  piivatdy  em- 
l^Loyed  can  receive  both  their  salaries  and 
retirement  pay  while  untold  nambers  of 
others  are  prednded  from  doing  so.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  such  recompense  was 
grievously  come  by. 

Thus,  today  I  am  introducing  a  1^  to 
amend  Mm  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  to  permit  concurrent  reeeipt 
of  benefits  under  that  act  with  Aimed 
Forces  retired  pay. 


TO     AMEND     TBE     FEDERAL     EM- 
PLOTXBB'  COiCPENSATIGN  ACT 

(Ifr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
'  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rcooto  and 
to  indode  e»traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  most  distressing 
Inequity  extant  in  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensatlan  Act. 

As  iseeently  written,  section  8116(a)  of 
titte  5.  Uhlted  SUtes  Code,  prohibits 
concurrent  receipt  of  benefits  under  that 
act  with  Armed  Farces  retirement  pay. 

Retired  milltazy  personnd  may  receive 
Armed  Forces  ret^taoent  pay  whUe  em- 
Idoyed;  but  if  injured  wUle  working  for 
the  FedotJ  Oovenment,  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  dlgllde  for  Federal  workmen's 
compensation,  a  choice  between  the  two 
forms  of  remuneration  must  be  made. 
Tb»  resulting  Injustices  are  deploraUe 
indeed. 

Men  who  have  honoratdy  served  their 
country  suddenly,  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dental occupational  Injuries,  find  them- 
selves  being  punished  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  most  svious  crime  against  hu- 
manity— trying  to  provide  a  reascmable 
existence  for  themsdves  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  doing  so  in  the  capacity  of 
service  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  prohibitions  fovid  m  the  code  in 
question  apply  only  to  the  inOvidaals 
receiving  miUtary  leUi^emeiit  pay  wbo 
subsequently  find  anployment,  in  what- 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Oarmatz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucs  of  Illinois) .  for  July  19  and  20.  on 
account  of  oflldal  business. 


SPECIAL   OKDEBB  ORANTE3) 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f(dlowlng  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  a)ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GoHSALXs.  for  3C  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hnxis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  HccKLXx  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

lir.  MnxcK  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoKXAcx)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  KABTxinixm,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jamxs  V.  SxAHTON,  tat  15  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  BuucK  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alsxahdix,  for  60  minutes,  oa 
July  22. 


Mr.  Ktl. 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  BxAY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  FoiTOK  <tf  Pennsylvutia  In  10 
instances. 
Mr.  ScHwsHCKL  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Dxawnoucx. 
Mr.  McClubx. 
Mr.  THOHPSoif  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  RxiD  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHKTtZ. 
Mr.  DlLLKIfBACK. 

Mr.  HocAK  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Hawsxw  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  RnMu.x. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoBXACK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  lEtowAKBs  of  California  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  En.BCBQ  in  two  inirtanceii. 

Mr.  HABBinoToa  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dnraxu.  in  two  Infftanoes. 

Mr.  Mai»>u  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Faumtrot  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  In  10  instances. 

BCr.  Walsix  in  six  InstJinces. 

Mr.CoBMAX. 

Mr.  MoLLOBAH  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  FuLXON  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rabick  in  three  litstances. 

Mr.  MnrcHXLL  in  three  Instancea. 

Mr.  Rtait  in  three  Instances. 

BCr.  FusiB. 

Mr.  MiHiSH. 

Mr.  Wn.LiAM  D.  Fobs  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  VAinx  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Haoaw  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HiBxxT. 

Mr.  Asm  in  10  Instancea. 

Mr.  Casit  of  Texas. 

BCr.  ScHxuxB  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  BnraHAif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamzltoh  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  WoLvr  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  McCoKMACK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  OoKZALKB  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  HicKs  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 


EXTENSION 


s 


REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Btbnx  of  Pennsylvania  to  extend 
his  remarks  prior  to  the  passage  of  8. 421, 
Hit.  8356,  and  H  Jt.  1409,  on  the  Consent 
CTalendar  today. 

Mr.  Halxt,  Immediately  prior  to  the 
coneurreooe  in  the  Senate  amendmoit 
to  H  Jl.  6072  today. 

Mr.  McCoBMACK,  immediate  follow- 
ing roUcaU  No.  193  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hiujs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  ScHxxu  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Chambsblaxk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  VxTSST. 

Mr.  Wtmsh  In  two  instaneea. 

Mr.SistoBof, 


SENATE  BILL.  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  3237.  An  Act  to  Amend  UUe  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Public  Printer 
to  designate  the  Uttrary  of  the  highest  ap< 
pellate  court  in  each  Staite  aa  a  depository 
library;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admln> 
Istratlon. 

BJ.  Ree.  S3.  Joint  reaolutlon  increasing 
the  authorizations  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  and  open  space  land  grants;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Ctureney. 

S.  Con.  Res.  Si.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  au- 
thorising the  printing  of  the  oompUation 
•ntiUad  "Pedaral  and  State  Student  Aid 
Prognuns,  1071"  a>  »  Senate  doeumant.  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Cooeturent  leaolutlon  au- 
thortsing  the  prlnttng  of  tlM  pnyws  of  the 
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Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during  tlw  tlst  Con- 
gress as  a  Senate  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd  truly 
enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  EbTeaker: 

HJ.  Res.  109.  Joint  reeolutlon  authorizing 
the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  on  belialf  of  the  Congress,  from 
the  VB.  Ci4>ltol  Historical  Society,  of  pre- 
liminary design  sketches  and  funds  for 
murals  in  the  east  corridor,  first  Qoor  In  the 
House  wing  of  tlM  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

8.  991.  An  act  to  expand  and  extend  the 
desalting  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  20,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

970.  A  letter  from  the  IMrector  of  CivU 
Defense,  Dq>artment  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment,  cover- 
ing the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
CivU  Defense  Act  of  1960.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  expenses  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  for  other 
puxpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  (Turrency. 

972.  A  Ie4.ter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commlwion,  transmitting  a  copy  ot 
the  publication  entitled  "Recreation  Op- 
portunities at  Hydroelectric  Projects  Li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
1970";  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursiiant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  tiM 
Judiciary. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Cblef 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  14,  1970,  submitting  a  repcn-t,  to- 


gether with  aooonqianylng  papers  and  an 
lUustrattofi,  on  Delaware  Bay  between  Cape 
Uay  Oanal,  N.J.,  and  Lewes,  Del.,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Oommittees  on  Public 
Works,  I7.S.  Senate  and  House  <^  Representa- 
tives, adopted  October  2,  1983  and  AprU  14, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wcurks. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  fourth  in  tlie  aeries 
of  interim  reports  stemming  from  the  U.S. 
Metric  Study,  prepared  l>y  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  9(M172; 
to  the  Committee  on  Sdeoce  and  Astrooau- 
tics. 

Rbckivko  FaOM  rax  Coicftbollib  Oxmxbal 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  substantial  savings  by  obtaining  com- 
petition in  the  rental  of  ttie  Government's 
punched  card  accounting  machine  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BUl^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  d^vered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  H^ERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt.  9844.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rei>t.  No.  92-363).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
aa  Rules.  House  Resolution  546.  A  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJt. 
4364.  A  blU  to  amend  section  127  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  vehicle 
width  limitations  on  tlie  Interstate  System, 
in  order  to  Increase  such  limltati<Mis  for 
motorbuses  (Rept.  No.  92-363).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  547.  A  reaolutlon  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  9020.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Egg  Producta  Inspection  Act  to 
provide  that  certain  plants  which  process  egg 
products  shall  be  exempt  from  such  act  for' 
a  certain  period  of  time  (Rept.  No.  92-364). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  OTfEIIX:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  648.  A  reeolutlon  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reeolutlon 
208.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OonstituUon  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  (Rept.  No.  92-366).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  649.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  699.  An  act  to  require 
a  radiotelephone  on  certain  vessels  whUe 
navigating  upon  specified  waters  of  the 
United  Stotes  (Rept.  No.  92-366).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

HJt.  9861.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  Insure  the  prociu«ment  and  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  products  manu- 
factured from  recycled  materials;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Govenmient  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

HJt.  9862.  A  blU  to  permit  interested  or- 
ganizations the  opportunity  to  remove  valu- 
able flora  from  sites  before  the  construction 


ot  public  works  is  commenced;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJt.  9008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  the  civil  serrloe  retirement 
system  certain  periods  of  service  of  civilian 
employes  of  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities under  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

HJt.  9864.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  returned 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  Is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJt.  9865.  A  bill  to  establlaa  nondis- 
criminatory school  systems  and  to  preserve 
the  ri^ts  of  dementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents to  attend  their  nei^borhood  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9866.  A  blU  to  provide  tocreaaed 
annuities  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
program:  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  9867.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual 
receiving  benefits  tt^ereunder  to  earn  outside 
income  without  losing  any  of  such  benefits; 
to  tlM  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 

HJt.  9868.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  ZVin  of 
the  Social  Securtly  Act  to  remove  the  present 
limit   on   the   niimber  of   days   for   which 
t>eneflt«  may  t>e  paid  thereunder  to  an  indMp 
vldual  on  accoimt  of  postboapltal  extendedT 
care  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and    . 
Means. 

HJt.  0869.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
llving  increases  in  ben^to,  to  increase  the 
minimum  survivor's  benefit,  and  to  llt>eral- 
Ize  the  rettvement  test;  to  tite  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  9870.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVin  <^ 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  service*  under  ttie  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 

HJt.  9871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees CompensaUon  Act  to  permit  concur- 
rent receipt  of  benefits  under  that  act  with 
Armed  Forces  retired  pay;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Tbonx,  Mr.  Kkkp,  Mr.  Davis  at 
Soutb  Carolina.  Mr.  Hxchixb  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  DAinxL  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  BiTCHAKAif,  Mr.  Dumcan, 
Mr.  Spbnck,  Mr.  Moasx.  Mr.  PnxT, 
Mr.  Halpxsk.  Mr.  Bkvxxx,  Mr.  Matnk, 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Raxick,  Mr.  Akdekson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  MoNTOoicKaT,  Mr. 
Whitehttxst,  Mr.  Fibhzs,  Mr.  Mathis 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 

HJt.  9872.  A  bUi  to  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  l^>el  buttons  indicating  that  an  indi- 
vidual was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  one  time  or 
that  a  family  member  Is  cxirrently  bMd  as  a 
prisoner  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

HJl.  9873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  reduced-fare  trans- 
portation on  a  q;>ace-avallatole  basis  for  per- 
sons who  are  66  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  9874.  A  blU  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Ifr.  MCDADK: 

RJL  0878.  A  bUl  to  MBoad  tttt*  n  at  tlM 
OocUl  Saeorltf  Aet  to  provld*  tbait  »  womsa 
BMy  bwooM  witttlMI  to  foU  old-^s  tanr- 
•no*  iMMAti  ftt  ««•  W:  to  tlM  OnmmlttfW 
on  W»](s  WMt  MtuM. 

By  Mr.  UOUjOIUM: 

HJL  M76.  A  biU  to  un«nd  til*  PubUc 
HMltA  SmttIo*  Aet  to  Mitbodw  gntBta  tor 
tbe  ■cqnlrtttnn  of  MnbulanoM  «ad  otliar 
medlcftl  •mergency  Tehldw:  to  tk«  Oommtt- 
tM  on  Intanteta  »nd  Fonlgn  OoouiMroe. 

HJL  MTT.  A  blU  to  sBMmd  awrtlan  402  of 
ttti*  aa.  muted  StatM  Ood*.  matloc  to  blgb- 
«»y  Mfsty  prognaas;  to  the  CommlttM  oa 
PvbUo  Worka. 

ByMr.OXOHSKX: 

H.B.  0878.  A  bUl  to  amend  titte  8.  polted 
States  Code,  to  ooneot  eertaln  ineqaltles 
In  tlie  endltlnc  of  National  Ouard  tedml- 
«laa  iMiluB  In  eonnaetlon  wltb  «1tU  aerrloe 
retlnaoant,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Poet  Ottee  and  CItU  Serrloe. 
By  llr.  BOBKRTS: 

HJL  0870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coneoll- 
dated  Miman  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1061.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Oom- 
mltte  on  Agrteultore. 

By  Mr.  RUMMJUjS: 

HJL  M80.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Xnteraal 

Barenue  Oode  a<  10M  to  allow  a  deduction 

tram  fraaa  Inoone  tor  certain  aoolal  eeenrtty 

tazee:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOOTT: 

HJL  8881.  A  btU  to  letrocede  a  portion  of 
the  DIstrtet  at  Odumtota  to  the  Slate  at 
Maryland:  to  tba  Oommittee  cm  the  Distnet 
of  OotamUa. 

ByM^.TSBBT: 

HJL  Oesa.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National  Af- 
rtetdtaral  Barcalntnc  Board,  to  provide 
standards  for  the  quaUfleatlon  of  aaeecla- 
tlons  at  produeeis.  to  daOne  the  uotasl  «b- 
Ugatlan  of  handlers  and  aaaoolaUons  at  pio- 
dueats  to  negotiate  regarding  egrlmiltaral 
products,  and  for  other  puipoeee:  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Agrlenltare. 
ByMr.VKTSBT: 

HJL  0888.  A  bni  to  pnmde  tor  the  derrt- 
upiusnt  and  lm(>lementatlon  at  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Committee  on 
■dueatton  and  Labor. 

HJL  OWi.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  61ailfy  OalUomU's  right  to  enforoe  its 
own  stringent  motor  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards; to  ths  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
l^orelgn  Commerce. 

By  Ur.  WHALKN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DBxamACK.  Mr.  FssLnroHTrrssN, 
Mr.  HoaxoN,  Mr.  MossB.  M^.  Rvrrm, 
Mr.  OOMTB.  Mr.  OOTMVLOC.  Mr.  Bsch. 

M^.  OusB.  Mr.  HAumr.  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Suawiasau.  Mr.  Schwzm- 
OB..  and  Mr.  J.  William  SrAMTOir) : 
HJL  0885.  A  UU  to  smsnd  ch^ter  lOS  of 
tltte  10.  XTnlted  Statee  Code,  to  reform  the 
tasuiii  Ofltoers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Aimed  Oeivlcee. 
ByMr.WRKmr: 
HJL  0888.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  aet  of  July 
9*.  1088.  to  auttMrtse  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy  to  contract  with  the  dty  of  Arlington, 
Thl.  tor  the  uee  of  water  supply  storags  In 
the  Benbrook  Beeetiulr;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Weeks. 

ByMr.  ASPIN: 

HJl.  0887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Oode  df  1054  to  provide  income  tax 

slmpllflcatlon,  leform,  and  relief  for  small 

buslnessss;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BARINO  <by  requeet) : 
HJL  0888.  A  UU  to  amend  the  aet  of  March 
S.  1800,  aa  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insalar  Affairs. 

HR.  0888.  A  bill  to  establish  a  working  o^- 
Ital  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  liand  Muiage- 
ment  of  the  Department  of  the  mterlor.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit^  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  lar.  BABaia  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sat- 
Loa.  Mr.  Ifcuoimaow,  Mr.  HAunr.  Ut. 
Jommom  at  Oaltfomla.  Mr.  Tatloi^ 
Mr.  UBAu,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr.  Bmroii, 

Mr.  n SB  of  Ariaona.  Mr.  KAaiBir- 

MKDB,   Mr.   DOM    H.    OiJtnssif,    Mr. 
CHasa,  Mr.  Rumt   Ifr.  Kx^   Mr. 
Mr.     ROKCAUO,     Mr. 
Mr.  AaoiiBBir.  Mr.  Four. 
Mr.  SKuan^  Mr.  Rtaji.  1ft'.  MoCuixa. 
Mrs.  Mnnc.  and  ilt.  Mma) : 
HR.  0800.  A  bUl  to  require  the  pcoteotkm, 
management,    and    oontrol    at    wUd    free- 
roaming  horaee  and  burros  on  public  lands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aitd  Inaular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BTRNB  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJL  0801.  A  tain  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigaiwtta  Tnbellng  and  AdrcKlalne  Act  to 
require  dgeretu  peckagaa  to  bear  a  atate- 
mant  of  the  Are  baaarila  preeented  by  amok- 
Ing:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeroe. 

ByMr.OUUtK: 
HJL  eooa.  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
indlvlduala  the  tuU  tax  beneflte  at  Income 
aplltttng  now  enjoyed  by  manned  Individuals 
llllng  joint  returns:  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Wayaand  Meana 

By  Mr.  FAXTNTROT  (for  hlmartf,  Mr. 

DaLLoiaa,  Mr.  Dnos.  Mr.  Oosa;  and 

Mr.  MncvA) : 

HJL  0808.  A  bin  to  faoimaif  va««i«  m  the 

Dlstitot  of  Columhls  by  pareone  who  have 

been  eonvtefeed  of  a  felony  and  have  beui 

pardoned  or  have  earvsd  thalr  sentinee  Im- 

poeed  for  thait  felony:  to  the  Oommittee  on 

the  District  of  Oniumhto 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  F(»0: 
HJL  8804.  A  un  to  amaod  title  38.  United 
Statee  Code.  In  order  to  itaalgna»a  certain 
adult  evening  high  echool  cooreee  aa  fuU- 
tlme  oounea   for  purpoeee  of  eduoaUonal 
aaaiatanoa  allowanoe  paymente;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterana'  Affairs. 
ByMr.POWKUj: 
HJl.  0805.  A  bin  to  restore  the  Income  tax 
credit  for  Investment  In  eertaln  depreciable 
property;  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Weys  and 


By  Mr.  RANDAU.: 
HJL0806.  A  bUl  to  amend  tha  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  ot  voluntary 
health  Insurance  Including  protection  against 
the  catastrophic  erpenaes  of  ninass,  flnanoed 
In  whole  for  lov-lnoome  groups  through  Is- 
suance of  certlflcatae,  and  In  part  tor  all  other 
persons  through  aUowanoe  of  tax  credits;  and 
to  provide  effective  uttlliatlon  of  available 
financial  reeourcee.  health  manpoww.  and 
faelUUee:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


ByMr.ROTBAL: 

HJL  0807.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1008  to  authorise  free  or 
reduced-rato  transptntatlon  for  severely 
handicapped  perMns  and  pciaoos  In  attend- 
ance, when  the  eeverely  handicapped  paeon 
Is  traveling  with  such  an  attendant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJL0808.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  establish 
standards  and  programa  to  abate  and  con- 
trol wmtor  poUutlon  by  synthetic  detergents; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubBc  Works. 

By  Mr.  tfl-KPHRHB  (for  hlmseU  and 
^    Mr.  Wn>NAix) : 

HJt.  0880.  A  bDl  to  authorise  emergency 
loan  guatanteee  to  major  bustnees  enter- 
prleee;  to  the  Committee  on  '^''^"t  and 
Currency. 

Bylfr.VANIK: 

H.R.  0000.  A  bin  to  amend  section  119  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1054  to  extinde 
from  groea  Income  the  entire  amount  of  the 
ooD^ienaatlon  of  memhera  of  tbe  Anned 
Foreea  of  ttw  Tnattad  Stat  is  and  of  elvBlan 
employeea  who  are  prfsanars  ot  war,  mlaatng 
in  action,  or  In  a  detained  stotus  during  the 


Vietnam  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

ByMr.CONTK: 

HJ.   Ree.    780.  Joint   resolution   limiting 
military  aeslatanne  and  mlUtary  aalee  to  Pak- 
istan; to  tiie  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONO  ot  Maryland : 

H.J.   Bee.   787.    Joint   leeolutlon   limiting 
mUltary  aeeietanoe  and  mlUtary  aalee  to  Pak- 
istan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAOMAN  (for  hlmaeif.  Mr.  Bab- 
Bxrr,  and  Mr.  WmHAix) : 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  reeolutlon  extending 
for  8  years  (until  Deoember  31,  1073)  the 
existing  authority  for  emergency  imple- 
mentetton  of  the  flood  Inauranoe  program; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Cuirency. 
ByMr.REBS: 

HJ.  Ree.  780.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  declare  a 
VS,  policy  of  achieving  population  sreMltss- 
tkm  by  voluntary  maana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 
ByBfr.HAYS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  867.  Ooneurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorlalng  the  printing  of  the  pocket-alze  edi- 
tion of  "The  Constitution  ot  the  XTnlted 
Statee  of  America"  as  a  House  dooument.  and 
for  other  purpoeee:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H  Con.  Bea.  868.  Ooneiurent  reeolutlon  ex- 
preeiilng  the  senee  of  the  Congrees  with  re- 
qMct  to  tha  use  by  ths  Oongrees  ot  p^>er 
made  from  recycled  materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee m  Houee  Adminletfutlitn 
By  Mr.  BURKX  of  norlda: 

H.  Res.  550.  Reeolutlan  to  expreaa  the  sense 
of  the  Houee  of  Repreeentatlvee  that  the 
United  Statee  malnteln  tta  sorarelgnty  and 
jurlsdlctloo  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Faielgu  AffUiB. 

By  Mra.  BBOKLHt  ot  Maaaarhuaetta: 

H.  Ree.  561.  Beaolatlan  wglng  the  Voice  of 
America  to  maks  taroadcaate  In  tha  Yiddish 
language  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Futelgn  AIIBIib. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  oi  rule  XXII, 
345.  The  SPXAKBR  preeented  a  memorial 
of  the  Leglalature  of  the  State  of  Oallf omla, 
relatlva  to  the  protection  ot  IWillfa.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and: 


PRIVATE  Bllil^  AND  RESOIjDTIONS 

XTbder  dause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  reaoluttoaB  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 

H.R.O0O1.  A  bUl  for  the  rrtlef  of  Fidel 
Oroeeo-PadlUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STBPBBfS: 

HJt.00Oa.  A  bUl  for  the  r^ef  of  Paul 
Northlngton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  Con.  Ree.  SflO.  Oonctirrent  reeolutlon 
recognising  Jack  Martin  as  an  "Hoaurary 
metortan  of  the  United  Stotee  of  Ameclca"; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxli,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  CHerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

106.  By  the  8FSAKKR:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York.  Pa.,  relative  to  oaualng  UJB. 
paper  currency  to  carry  lU  denomination  in 
braine:  to  the  Conuntttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

106.  Aleo,  petltton  of  Vernon  W.  Clifton, 
■yila,  Ohio,  relative  to  redreea  of  grlevancee; 
to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judldary. 


My  19,  1971 
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SENATE— Ifomlaif,  July  19,  1971 


"Hie  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Davis  H.  Gam- 
BRKix,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
OeOTgia. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Horace  A.  Hamm, 
pastor.  Rillcrest  Baptist  Church,  Morris, 
town,  Tenn.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
every  blessing  of  our  life.  For  this  land 
we  seek  Thy  continued  blessings  on  her 
highest  ideals.  We  thank  Thee  tw  the 
btefisingB  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  privilege 
of  r^wesentlng  our  fellow  man  before 
this  great  Nation  and  seek  always  to  give 
to  it  our  best. 

We  earnestly  and  daily  seek  Thy  guid- 
ance as  we  address  ourselves  t(^^e  re- 
aoMnt  of  great  Issues  and  to  the  uilfill- 
ment  of  great  expectations. 

We  pray  today  for  vision,  that  we  may 
be  seiaed  by  grand  and  noble  ideas  that 
enable  great  men  to  see  beyond  the  horl- 
lon  of  personal  desire.  We  pray  for  broth- 
erhood within  the  family  of  mankind, 
that  every  man  may  have  opportunity  of 
fellowship  that  inq4res  ancfr>encourages 
man  in  unit^r  of  purpose. 

We  pray  for  peace  that  we  may  address 
ourselves  to  the  manifold  needs  of  our 
brothers  and  seek  the  refinement  of  Thy 
great  purpose  reflected  in  Thy  creation. 

IXL  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord,  we 
pray.    Amen. 


DESIONATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRGSIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  ELLKIfBKB)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Sbnatx. 
Pbbsiskmt  Pao  TsMFoax, 
Woihington.  D.C.,  July  19. 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofBdal  duUee,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dsvm  H 
Oamsbbi.1s  a  Senator  from  the  Stete  of  Oeor- 
gla.  to  perform  the  dutlee  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Alixn  J.  Bllbmb^ 
President  pro  temjtore. 

Mr.  OAMBREUi  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsoit  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  16,  1971,  be  di^ensed  with. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVZSt  OP  "I^E  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlznooB  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vm.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTDiO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wtthoot  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CX>MMnTEB     MEBTINaS     DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsoit  that  all  committees 
be  authoriied  to  meet  during  the  session 
<rf  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  MINING  AND 
MINERAIB  POLICry  ACTT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  259,  S.  635. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  as  foUbws: 

A  bill  (S.  635)  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minends  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consldnration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bin  whi<di 
had  been  reported  troca  the  (Tommittee 
on  Interior  and  Insalar  Affairs  with 
amendments,  on  page  6,  line  17,  after 
the  word  "the."  strike  out  "Secretary." 
and  Insert  "Secretary,  and  the  Oom- 
troller  General  or  any  of  his  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  shall  have  ac- 
cess, for  the  purpose  of  review  and  audit, 
to  the  supportive  IxxAs,  records,  and 
other  pertinoit  documents  maintained 
by  the  grantee  In  the  administration  of 
any  grant  imder  this  act":  and,  on  page 
7.  line  23.  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"institute"  and  insert  "institutes":  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  €md  Bouse  of 
Representattvea  of  the  Vmted  Statee  of 
Ameriea  in  OONfreae  aaaembled.  That  the 
Ifinlng  and  Mlnarala  Policy  Aet  ot  1070  (84 
Stat.  1876)  ta  ■»»■— wi«it  by  Bddii«  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  eeetlons: 

"Sac.  3.  It  is  the  policy  of  Coogreaa  to  aup- 
port.  enhance,  and  atlmulate  mining,  mineral, 
metallurgical,  ceramic,  fuel,  acr^>  recycling, 
mined  land  reclamation,  underground  reser- 
voir utlUaatlon,  mineral  eoonomics,  and  re- 
lated environmental  reeearch,  and  the  train- 
ing of  an  adequate  sni^y  of  sdentlsta.  en- 
glneerB,  and  technicians  In  such  fields,  by 
supporting  the  eetabUsbment  of  an  appro- 
priate research  and  training  center  in  each 
Stete. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  flaeal  year  1973  and  each  aubeequent 
year  thereafter  sums  adequate  to  provide 
8100.000  to^«ach  of  the  eevoal  Stotee  in  the 
first  year.'llSO.OOO  In  the  second  year,  $000,- 
000  In  the  third  year,  and  8350.000  each  year 
thereafter  to  assist  each  participating  State 
in  establishing  snd  carrying  on  the  work  of 
a  competent  and  qualified  mining,  minerals, 
and  related  environmental  research  insti- 
tute, oenter,  or  equivalent  agency  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  liMtltirte')  at  one  eoUage 
or  university  In  that  Stete.  which  ooUege  «^ 
university  shall  be  the  tax-«UM(orted  sobool 
of  mlnee  or  shaU  have  a  college  or  school  of 
mines,  or  If  there  be  no  ooUege  or  school  of 
mlnee  or  other  tax-supported  ctdlege  or  uni- 
versity having  a  departsaent  cS  iwlBlng  and 
minerals,  then  n  shall  be  a  eoilege  or  univer- 


sity established  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
approved  July  2.  1863  (12  Stet.  503),  as 
amended,  entitled  'An  Act  donating  pubUe 
lands  to  the  several  Stetes  and  terrttorlee 
which  may  provide  ooUeges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts',  or  some 
other  institution  designated  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  concerned:  Provided, 
That  (1)  matching  non-Federal  funds  at 
least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  are  used  to 
support  the  Institute;  (2)  if  there  is  more 
than  one  such  college  or  university  in  a 
Stete,  established  In  aoeord&nce  with  said 
Aet  of  July  2,  1882  funds  under  this  Act 
shall,  in  the  abeenee  ot  a  designation  to  the 
contrary  by  aet  of  the  legislature  of  the 
Stete,  be  paid  to  one  such  college  or  univer- 
sity deelgnated  by  the  OovemcM^  of  the  Stete 
to  receive  the  eame,  subject  to  the  Secretary^ 
determination  that  such  college  or  unlvo'- 
slty  has,  or  noay  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have,  the  capability  of  doing  effective  work 
under  this  Aot;  (S)  two  or  m<ae  States  may 
cooperate  in  the  designation  of  a  single  In- 
terstete  or  regional  Instltote,  in  which  event 
the  sums  aaslgnahle  to  all  of  the  oooiwratlng 
Statea  ahaU  be  paid  to  auch  instttute;  and 
(4)  a  deelgnated  ooUege  or  unlveratty  may, 
aa  autliorlBed  by  appropriate  State  authority, 
arrange  with  other  ooUegea  and  unlveraiUee 
within  the  Stete  to  partlelpate  tn  the  work 
of  the  institute. 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  each  such 
Institute  to  plan  and  conduct  or  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  con^Mtant  reeearch,  Inveati- 
gattoDs,  and  experlmente  of  either  a  basic 
or  practical  nature,  or  both,  in  relation  to 
mining,  mineral,  znetaUurgical.  ceramic,  fuel, 
aerap  recycling,  mined  land  reclamatlnw.  un- 
derground reeervoir  utUlaatlon,  mineral  eco- 
nomics and  related,envtronmental  reeearch, 
and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  adentlsta, 
engineers,  and  technicians  tn  tbsse  fields. 
Such  resear^i,  Inveatlgatlone,  expert n»mte, 
and  training  may  Indude,  without  being 
limited  to.  aspeete  of  the  supply  and  ««— "■^^ 
for  various  minerals;  eonservatton  and  the 
best  un  of  available  supplies  of  minerals; 
health  and  aafety  in  mining;  Improved  naeth- 
ods  of  mineral  extraction  and  exploration; 
mineral  and  mining  eoonomics:  Improved 
methods  of  mineral  production,  extraction, 
and  exploration  wbl^  will  reduce  and  mlni- 
mlae  adverse  effecte  vpoa  the  wivlronment; 
and  legal,  social,  geogri4>hlc  eoologloal,  na- 
tional defense,  land  uee,  and  other  eoiMdd- 
eratlons  to  help  assure  satisfaction  of  the 
national  needs  and  requlremente,  in  both 
the  shut  and  long  term,  for  minerals  and 
their  producte,  having  due  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  and  \inproductlve 
duplication  of  research  being  conducted  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  Stete  Ckivem- 
mente  or  other  institutes  receiving  support 
under  this  Act. 

"Sac.  5.  (a)  There  Is  further  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  fiscal  year  1073  and  each  subse- 
quent year  thereafter  sums  not  in  excess  of 
the  foUowlng:  1072,  81,000.000:  1073.  $3.- 
000,000j  1074,  83,000,000:  1075.  84.000,000;  and 
1076  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $5.- 
000,000.  Such  moneys,  when  appropriated, 
shaU  be  available  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penaea  of  special  mineral  resource  research 
projecte  which  would  not  otb«-wlse  be  un- 
dertaken, and  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  Identified  as  being  of  high  prior- 
ity In  meeting  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  Insofar  as  It  Is 
practiicahle,  utUlae  the  facUlUes  of  Instttutee 
designated  In  aection  4  of  this  Act  to  perform 
such  4>eclal  resasrch,  anthOBtesd  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof,  and  sliaU  salaet  the  Insti- 
tote  for  the  perfoimanee  of  such  special  re- 
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OB  tlM  bMte  Of  the  qnaUfleatlons  of 
tlM  pfnniMil  vho  vUl  oododuot  and  dlreet  It. 
tb»  nttxtn  ot  th*  facUltl—  »Taa«bla  in  i«U- 
tlon  to  the  putteular  tMeda  of  tb«  reaauch 
projaet.  apaelAl  gaognyhlc.  gaolocle.  or  til- 
nuiUe  oondltlona  within  the  immediate  ▼!- 
elnlty  at  the  matltute  In  relation  to  any  ape- 
ei»l  requlrementa  of  the  research  project, 
and  Um  SKtent  to  which  it  wiU  provide  op- 
portunity for  training  mineral  resource  scl- 
enttsta.  engineers,  and  technlcUna. 

"Sbc.  0.  To  assure  that  any  Institute  ea- 
tabUahed  under  this  Act  Is  adequately 
equ4>ped  to  perform  mineral  raaouroe  le- 
aeareh  and  to  train  individuals  in  the  min- 
eral reaouiue  fields,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior la  authorised  to  make  grants  to  each 
Inctttnte  to  p*y  up  to  76  per  centum  of  the 
cost  ot  pnrrhaaing  equipment,  facUltlea,  and 
library  materlala.  No  portion  of  any  such 
grant  shan  be  appUed  to  the  acqutsltUm  by 
purchase  or  lease  of  any  land  or  Interests 
ther^n  or  the  rental,  purchase,  oonstniotlon. 
preasnratlon.  or  repair  of  any  building.  There 
are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  approprUted  not 
to  axoaed  g8.000j000.  aqnually.  to  remain 
arallable  unttl  eipended.  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaea  of  this  seeUon. 

"Sac.  7.  Sams  available  to  the  States  un- 
der the  teniM  of  aecttons  4.  6,  and  6  at  this 
Act  shall  be  paU  to  their  '««-«g"»»^  insti- 
tutes »t  sneh  times  and  In  such  amounts 
during  each  fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  him.  Sach  InsUtute  shaU  dealg- 
nata  an  oOoer  appointed  by  Its  governing 
authority  who  shall  receive  and  account  for 
all  funds  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  ahall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  on  work 
aeoooapUshad  and  the  status  ot  projects  un- 
derway, together  with  a  detailed  sUtement 
of  the  amounta  received  under  any  of  the 
provlsloas  of  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
flseal  year,  and  of  Ita  dlabaraaoMBt.  on 
e«*»ednles  preaerlbed  by  the  Secretary.  Sec- 
retary, and  ttie  OomptroUer  Oeneral  or  any 
of  hla  duly  aatharlasd  rspreaautatlTea  shaU 
have  aocsaa.  for  the  purpoae  of  review  and 
andlt.  to  the  sopportlva  books,  records,  and 
other  perttnent  documents  maintained  by  the 
grantee  In  the  administration  of  any  grant 
under  this  Act.  U  any  of  the  mooaye  le- 
oetved  by  the  authorlasd  receiving  olBcer  of 
any  Institute  under  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act  ShaU  by  action  or  conUi^eney  be  found 
by  the  Seeretary  to  have  been  Improperty 
dtmlnlabed.  Um*  or  misapplied.  It  shaU  be  re- 
plaeed  by  the  StaU  eoneemed  and  untu  so 
replaeed  no  cuhaequent  appropriation  shall 
be  allotted  or  paid  to  any  institute  ot  such 
8UU. 

"Sac.  8.  Mb  research,  demonstration,  or 
experiment  shall  be  carried  out  under  this 
Act  by  an  institute  financed  by  granto  under 
this  Act  unlesa  all  tisee.  products,  prooeeses. 
jiatents,  and  other  developments  reeultlng 
therefrom,  with  such  exception  or  limlta- 
ttoa.  If  any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
eaaary  In  the  public  Intereet,  be  available 
prom^Mly  to  the  general  public.  There  ate 
autbotlaad  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  the  printing  and  pobtiah- 
ing  of  the  results  of  activities  carrted  out 
by  Inetltutee  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  for  administrative  planning  and 
dlreetloa.  but  such  approprlatloiM  shall  not 
exceed  $IXXM>.000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"Bmc.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
charged  with  administration  of  thU  Act.  and 
•hall  preactlbe  such  rulea  and  regulations  as 
may  be  neeeesary  to  carry  out  its  prorlalofM. 
He  ShaU  ftimlah  such  advtee  and  aaslstanns 
■a  will  baa*  promote  the  purpoasa  of  thU 
Act.  partlelpate  In  coordlaatlnc  researeh 
initiated  oader  this  Act  by  the  InMtates, 
enooorace  and  assist  la  the  sstataUahaent 
and    maintenance   of   eooparatkm   by   and 


betweoi  the  inetltutee  and  between  them 
and  other  rassarch  organizations,  the  United 
Stetea  Department  of  the  interior  and  other 
VMeral  estabUahmniits,  aad  thaU  act  as  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  the  results  of  re- 
search conducted  by  the  institutes. 

"Sbc.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congreae  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  work  of  the  Institutes 
in  all  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  His  report  shall  indicate  whether  any 
portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  State  has  been  withheld 
and,   if  so.  the  reasons  therefor. 

"Sxc.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation 
existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or  unl- 
versltlee  under  whose  direction  an  Institute 
is  established  and  the  government  of  the 
SUte  in  which  it  is  located,  and  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  to 
authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of 
education  or  training  at  any  college  or 
university. 

"Sxc.  la.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
'State'  Includee  the  Comnumwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Mr.  ALUyrr.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  Is  presently  consider- 
ing is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
have  been  enacted  at  least  a  decade  ago. 
If  we  had  acted  then  instead  of  now, 
I  bellere  that  many  of  our  environmen- 
tal, mineral  supply,  and  fuels  problems 
would  have  found  their  solutions  in  the 
research  to  be  ctniducted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bilL 

The  United  States  is  an  enormous  con- 
sumer of  minerals  and  fuels.  The  start- 
ling truth  is  that  we  have  consumed 
more  of  these  resources  in  the  pest  10 
years  than  the  entire  peoples  of  the 
world  consumed  in  all  previous  history. 
Population  growth  and  Increased  per 
capita  mineral  demands  are  placing  un- 
precedented pressures  upoo  the  Nation's 
minerals  base.  The  Congress  cannot 
avoid  its  responsibility  to  establish  poli- 
cies designed  to  assure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  mineral  oommoditles  are  avail- 
able to  our  manufacturing  Industry.  A 
minerals  pcdlcy  that  encourages  a  strong 
domestle  mining  industry  will  assist  In 
developing  the  capability  of  supplying 
these  projected  needs. 

In  recognition  of  these  needs,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  radio  address  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  1968.  entitled  "A  Strategy  of 
Quality:  Ck>nservation  in  the  1970's," 
called  for  the  establlshmoit  of  a  na- 
tiooal  minerals  p<riicy.  The  National 
mmng  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970, 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Nlzcm 
on  December  31.  1970. 

However,  a  natiooal  minerals  policy 
is  only  a  pious  sentiment  if  it  is  not 
ImplcmentMl.  and  to  Implement  a  pol- 
icy requires  the  devtiopment  of  an  ac- 
tion program.  S.  635  is  an  Important 
first  step  In  the  formulation  of  an  ac- 
tion procram.  it  im>vldet  for  research 
and  encourages  the  training  of  quiUifled 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians.  It 
Is  dlfllcult  to  coDceive  of  any  factor  more 
basic  to  the  Implementation  of  any  pol- 
icy than  research  and  qualified  person- 
nd,  which  Is  the  oontiniilng  thrust  of 
8.  635. 

The  wise  and  efBdent  use  of  our  min- 
eral resources  is  a  necessary  objective 
for  the  advancement  of  **"*Tnf?4ftg1fial 
knofrtedge  In   the  minerals  tUid.  on 


which  In  turn,  the  future  of  the  Nation 
IB  dependent.  S.  635  would  assist  in  al- 
leviating the  severe  shortage  of  trained 
mineral  specialists  and  engineers  by  en- 
couraging young  people  to  favorably 
eooaider  a  career  In  the  minerals  Indus- 
try. Today  enrollments  in  mineral  tech- 
nology courses  are  at  an  all  time  low 
and  the  number  of  ""iniwg  schools  de- 
clines annually. 

Ultimately,  we  are  going  to  be  required 
to  turn  to  the  lower  grade  ore  deixMlts  at 
very  great  depths  to  satisfy  our  mineral 
requirements.  Such  endeavors  win  require 
research,  both  basic  and  applied.  Subsec- 
tion 4(b)  of  S.  635  provides  for  the  "con- 
duct of  competent  research,  investiga- 
tions, and  experiments  of  either  a  basic 
or  practical  nature,  or  both.  In  relaticm  to 
mining,  mineral,  metallurgical,  ceramic, 
fuel,  scrap  recycling,  mined  land  recla- 
mation, underground  reservoir  utiliza- 
tion, mineral  economics,  and  related  en- 
vironmental research." 

While  it  Is  recognized  that  all  of  our 
mineral  requirements  cannot  be  met  by 
domestic  sources.  Improvement  of  our 
ability  to  produce  important  minerals, 
dcMnestically,  is  In  the  national  interest, 
both  from  a  national  security  standpoint 
and  from  an  industrial  security  stand- 
point. Recent  events  in  Chile  with  respect 
to  the  nati<Hiallzatian  of  copper  mines 
serve  to  underscore  this.  But  greater  pro- 
duction of  minerals  domestically  will  not 
be  easUy  achieved,  since  the  minerals  in- 
dustry must  compete  with  all  others  for 
the  resources  of  manpower,  finances,  and 
the  use  of  land.  The  achievement  of  this 
will  rely  heavily  up<m  research  to  de- 
velop new  and  better  methods  of  dis- 
covery, mining  procedures,  and  extractive 
processes.  Research,  of  course,  cannot  be 
conducted  without  trained  persoxmel.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  establish- 
ment of  "mineral  institutes,"  as  envi- 
sioned by  8.  635,  will  provide  a  spin-off 
benefit  in  attracting  young  people  into 
careers  associated  with  the  minerals  field. 
It  is  my  belief  that  other  general  assist- 
ance to  deserving  students  has  not  been 
utilized  to  aid  students  in  the  minerals 
field  because  of  a  lack  of  research  and 
educational  facilities  necessary  for  on- 
going college  or  departments  of  mining 
and  minerals.  8.  635  seeks  to  remedy  this 
lack  of  facilities  through  annual  grants 
to  qualified  institutes. 

While  Assistant  Secretairy  of  the  In- 
terior Hollls  Dole  was  not  able  to  testi- 
fy at  the  hearings  on  S.  635,  he  did  make 
this  point  quite  graphically  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  July  9,  1969, 
when  testifying  In  favor  of  the  National 
Iifining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act.  Secre- 
tary Dole,  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, said: 

In  the  professional  areas  of  mining  and 
earth  sciences,  we  are  facing  a  crisis.  Our 
coUegea  and  unlveraltlea  are  not  producing 
enough  graduates  In  the  mineral  sciences  to 
meet  our  expanding  needs.  In  fact,  we  are 
loalng  ground.  This  year,  for  example,  Amer- 
ican unlversltlea  are  gnduatlng  a  total  of 
only  110  mining  engineers,  and  many  of  theee 
are  foreign  students  who  are  returning  to 
their  own  oountrlas. 

IquaUy  alarming  U  the  «aet  that  la  1067 
ooly  IT  edaoatloaal  Instltutloas  had  an  ae- 
endtted  etmleulum  In  "*»wl"g  engineering. 
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The  median  number  d  seniors  was  approxi- 
mately Biz.  There  were  at  the  same  time  19 
graduate  programs  with  a  median  participa- 
tion of  8  graduate  students  and  half  of  theee 
were  foreign  "■"""«'« 

■  Mr.  President,  that  was  the  situation 
in  1969,  and  our  hearing  record  in<tirftt4^ 
that  the  situation  has  not  improved,  in 
fact,  if  anything,  it  has  worsened. 

Wlllard  C.  Lacy,  head  of  the  Dqiart-. 
moit  of  Mining  and  Geological  Engineer- 
ing, Unlvo'sity  of  Arlscma.  explained  the 
situation  In  these  words: 

There  are  at  the  present  time  17  ac- 
credited mining  engineering  currictila  in  the 
United  States  (Including  Alaska)  that  turn 
out  ^prozlmattf  y  100  to  136  graduatea  eaai 
year.  Ten  of  theee  schools  are  In  serious  dan- 
ger of  having  the  mining  engineering  options 
eliminated.  Of  the  graduates  approximately 
ib%  are  for^gn  studente,  and  only  aboat  half 
of  the  remainder  enter  the  »ptT»<"g  Industry 
as  operating  mining  engineers  and  mine 
managers.  This  leaves  an  effective  output  of 
mining  engineers  at  about  40  to  SO  per  year. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Lutz.  vice  president  and 
dean  of  engineering.  South  Dakota 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  pin- 
pointed the  situation  as  it  relates  to  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  in  these  words: 

For  the  past  18  months,  the  South  Dakota 
Regents  of  Higher  Education  have  been  de- 
vtfoping  a  master  plan  for  the  system.  An 
overriding  consideration  In  this  develoftment 
has  been  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education 
through  a  better  utlliaation  of  resources 
brought  about  by  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary duplication  and  the  curtailment 
of  high  cost  programs.  A  committee  studying 
the  aica4emlc  programs  In  South  Dakote,  rec- 
ommended with  respect  to  mineral  related 
programs,  "the  low  enrollment,  high  cost  pro- 
grams should  be  studied  as  to  their  need. 
Perhaps  a  oonsolidatlon  or  elimination  of 
some  of  these  departments  Is  in  order.  Geo- 
logical, metallurgical,  and  mining  engineer- 
ing, are  In  thia  category." 

Dr.  John  F.  Elliott,  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, summarised  the  dismal  situation 
at  MIT  with  respect  to  mining  engineer- 
ing in  theee  words: 

The  decline  in  activities  in  mineral  engi- 
neering has  been  particularly  dramatic.  In 
1951  there  were  3  faculty  and  10  graduate 
students  working  In  thvt  area,  but  the  num- 
bers are  now  1  faculty  member  and  l  student. 
This  loes  Is  particularly  serious  because  be- 
twe«i  1949  and  1955,  over  50  people  ob- 
tained graduate  degrees  in  mineral  engineer- 
ing at  MJ.T.,  and  a  number  of  others  did 
postgraduate  work  in  that  area. 

8.  635  sedEs  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, and  perhaps  the  best  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  S.  635  was  provided  by 
Prof.  M.  D.  HasslaUs  of  the  Henry  Krumb 
School  of  Mines.  C(dumbia  University, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  establishment  and  otmtlnued  support 
of  Institutes  for  reeearoh  In  the  minerals 
fields  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  iwJntni;  uid  minerals  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.  Therethrough  it  will  Increase 
the  productloivofjjralned  englnociru  In  theee 
fields;  It  wtU*  tmauX  and  hold  qualified 
teachera:  It  will  Lel^  to  devalop  knowledge 
that  may  Increase  the  *«»"»e'Kt  salnwal  i«- 
aerves  of  the  country  and  thtM  <have  aa 
Important  Impaot  upon  our  balaaoe  of  trade; 
It  will  oontittMite  Inportantly  to  the  efiUltlee 
of  the  reievaat  laduatMes  to  operate 
safely,  mm  •Motsatly  aad  la  bsttsr 


mony  with  the  wivlronment;  aad  fiaaUy,  by 
oomplemaatlnc  Ute  aoavlttas  of  the  Buiaaa 
of  lllnea.  It  win  aerre  to  Infuse  a  new  apUlt 
and  determinatton  In  this  ^aoey  which  Ims 
beem  charged  with  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant functions,  ija.,  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mlzieral  reaouroes  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
enactment  oH  S.  635. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  so  many 
outstanding  statements  presented  to  the 
committee  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
that  I  recommend  to  all  those  inter- 
ested to  read  the  bearing  record  when 
it  is  printed. 

I  have  previously  Inserted  some  of 
those  statenents  in  the  CoircsxssioirAL 
Rbcou)  and  I  should  like  to  insert  some 
statements  and  letters  received  subse- 
quent to  the  April  28  hearing,  m-  which 
were  submitted  for  the  recOTd  at  that 
hearing.  I  should  Uke  to  insert  In  the 
Record  a  statanent  by  Dr.  K  P.  Osbom 
dated  June  25,  1970  entitied  "Costs  and 
Means  of  Financing  Mineral  Education." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  and  letters  pie- 
vlonsly  refwred  to,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mackat  School  or  ICims. 

Umvxasrrr  or  NxvAna. 
neno,  Mev.,  Apm  i3.  1971. 
Re:  S.  635.  To  amend  the  Mining  and  Min- 
erals PMlcy  Act  ol  1970. 
Hon.  Ooesoiv  L.  Auxyrr, 

Senate  Subeommittee  on  Minenla,  Materialt, 
•nd  ruets.  Senmte  Offlee  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deak  SxTfAToe  Aiiorr:  A  momenfts  reflec- 
tion is  sitfllelent  to  convince  a  peieon  that 
there  are  bat  two  basic  and  fundamental  In- 
dxistrlee  and  that  an  other  human  eeonomic 
activity  depends  upon  the  satisfactory  op- 
eration of:  (1)  the  industry  invtdved  with 
living  resources;  that  Is  agriculture  (Includ- 
ing forestry,  fishing,  etc.)  and  (2)  the  indus- 
try involved  with  non-living  resources;  that 
is  the  mineral  industry.  Without  either  of 
theee  Industries;  which  compose  the  first 
level  of  human  economic  activity;  the  world, 
as  we  know  it,  ceases  to  exist  and  man  be- 
comee  a  wandering  animal.  Thus  It  is  folly 
to  debate  which  Is  more  Important:  agrteul- 
ture  or  mineral  Industry.  Other  levels  of  hu- 
man economic  activity  are  Important  to  the 
life  of  our  nation  but  they  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  first  level  I 

Some  hundred  years  ago  rinngiiiia  leeog- 
alasd  that  a  healthy  agricultural  Indnrtry 
was  necessary  to  our  nation's  well-being  «»«< 
by  means  of  the  MorUI  and  other  Aete 
created  agiloaltural  Tesmuh  and  tratnli^  in- 
stitutes throughout  AmaHea.  The  resnlte  are 
world  faatouB.  Regrettably,  research  and 
tralalng  Instttutas  for  tlM  non-UvlBg  (earth 
and  mineral)  reeouroas  ware  not  estabUahed 
at  that  time.  Thus.  Amertaa.  although  weU- 
sondled  by  nature  with  axlnaral  materials, 
has  paid  a  heavy  pctoe  throogh  lack  of  re- 
search and  training.  TIm  natkm  that  dow 
not  coortdar  the  <"»"«'*'^  eondttloa  of  eaeh 
of  Its  two  baste  Industrlea  aaay  soon  lose  Ite 
right  of  free  choice  la  gukltog  ite  own  tutuie 
intheworldl 

The  tlBM  has  coom  for  Amartea  to  think 
aboat  Its  earth  and  nilmral  (noa-ttvli«)  iw- 
■oureas.  The  edueatton  and  iiiniuh  mscss 
aary  for  these  reaoureaa  to  be  property  v 
>d  uaad  moat  be  suppoitod  aad  ea- 
Iksn.  and  only  tiMB.  win 
tkatbothoftte 


industrtas  wUl  be  healthy  and  wlU  oootribute 
to  our  Matlonis  safety  and  well-bMng. 

As  Dean  <rf  ond  of  America*  few  remaining 
Dilneral  industry^  colleges  and  as  Director  of 
one  of  our  molt  active  steto  bureau's  of 
mlnea.  I  atno^ly  urge  you  to  support  the 
paeeage  ot  S.  836;  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  mineral  reeources  research  and 
training  instltutee  throughout  America. 
Most  reH>ectfully  yours, 

Vexnoit,  B.  ScHxm. 

Dean  and  Dtreetor. 

Michigan  Tbchnolo<bcai.  Uwnxaairr. 

Houghton,  Mich..  June  10, 1971. 
Senator  Ooxoon  Allott, 
WttShinffton,  D.C. 

Dxsa  SKKAToa  Aixott:  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  the  phlloeaphy  and  need 
preesed  In  the  bOl.  S.  696,  which  yon 
Introduced  into  the  legislature.  The  bffl 
vides  Federal  aadstanoe  for  researA 
training  in  the  mineral  Industries  at  a  num 
her  of  our  nation's  colleges  and  unlversltlea. 
This  assistance  is  imperative  to  ineore  the 
wril  being  of  the  Industry  and  the  country. 

The  mineral  Industry  of  the  United  States 
faces  a  long  term  production  crisis  in  order 
to  supply  a  suSlclent  quantity  of  fxids  and 
raw  materials  at  a  reasonable  oast.  The  new 
laws  regarding  environment,  health,  and 
safety  will  increase  the  cost  and  tadtnteal 
problems  of  meeting  the  demand.  In  addi- 
tion, the  increased  technical  |«obienis  aad 
attendant  ooste  create  a  demand  for  mineral 
techncrfogtste  aitd  engineers  that  present  eol- 
leges  and  tmlversitles  cannot  provide. 

It  Is  therefore  Ui4»eiaUve  that  Mineral 
Sciences  and  Technology  begin  expansion 
nctp.  The  minimum  time  lag  In  engineering 
la  four  years  at  the  BS.  level  and  six  to  eeven 
years  at  the  MS.  aixl  Ph.  D.  levd.  Most  of 
the  research  within  the  unlvenlty  tralnlag 
system  is  accomplished  after  the  B.S.  level. 
Thus,  even  though  the  legislation  were  to  be 
enacted  this  year,  peak  resolte  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  a  number  of  years  and  moat  likely 
will  not  occur  until  near  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

There  Is  no  way  to  provide  Instant  educa- 
tion and  training.  The  time  to  begin 
Tour  bin  win  provide  the  means  of 
pliahlng  this  objective. 
Slncerdy, 

IiLOT*  O.  Bacok, 
Profetaor  of  GeopAysles. 


'^ 


Socoaao.  N.  Mkx.,  April  M,  tWtt. 

Hon.  GOKDOIf  AlXOTT. 

vs.  Senmte,  Committee  on  Interior  and  f»- 
««lar  Afmirt,  WmAtngton,  D.C. 

Dbsk  Sbtstob  Auxjtt:  I  would  Uke  to  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  support  of 
S.  035: 

The  extraction  and  benefaction  of  atlnerals 
needs  the  creative  relnforoemeat  that  haa 
been  so  cnei  ahelniliigly  socceeaful  la  the 
net  of  scleaee  and  engineering,  namely,  the 
financial  educational  stlmulatlQn  of  the  Ra- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation.  This  ladepead- 
ent  reinforcement  of  creative  Ideas,  as  op- 
poaed  to  the  pwely  financial  reward  In  the 
maiket  place.  Is  needed  la  the  Uaited  States 
aad  the  worid  with  greater  nrgeney  than 
before  becanee: 

1.  The  mining  of  lower-grade  depoaite  ne- 
ceesltetes  at  preeent  a  greater  ecological 
tranagreasion . 

3.  Population  growth  has  not  yet  allowed 
a  recycling  economy. 

Mineral  edaeatlon  hltbartoSDre  haa  been 
isolated  from  the  other  educatloaal  finan- 
cial sources  baoaues  of  the  existence  of  the 
U.&  Bureau  of  Mines  with,  at  Ite  i 
no  iniiBlsliiit 

I  strongly  h^b^"^  eM  to  Htamd  aduca- 
tloa.  Ifirmly  beUeve  that  this  soppart  should 

type  ftiadtfig. 
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%.  Independent  research  propoeal  support 
administered  me  does  the  National  Science 
Voondatlon  wltta  anonymona  Independent 
peer  group  rerlew. 

Sineerely  yours, 

STIBI.INO  A.  COLCATX. 

Pretident  and  Director  of  Research. 

Amkucan  iNarnrxrrs  or  Mufntc, 
MrrALLuaciCAL  amo  Prraoixmi 
EMCEKxaas, 

Houghton.  Mieh.,  July  12,  1971. 
Hon.  OoaooN  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DaAa  SKNAToa  Aixott:  The  Upper  Penin- 
sula Section  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum  Kn- 
glneers  has  authorized  me,  as  Chairman  of 
ttaa  Section,  to  express  to  you  the  support 
of  the  Section  and  Its  members  for  the  legis- 
lation S.  635,  which  you  have  Introduced  in 
the  OaO  Congress  to  provide  essential  flnan- 
dal  support  for  education  and  reeearch  for 
the  nation's  mineral  Industry.  The  Upper 
Peninsula  Section  geographically  includes 
the  Upper  Peninsula  ot  Michigan  plus  sev- 
eral of  the  northern  counties  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Section  has  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 350  en^neers  and  scientists  profes- 
•tonally  engaged  in  the  mineral  industry. 
Tba  aiva  encompassed  has  had  an  active  his- 
tory aa  a  mining  district,  producing  iron  ore, 
copper,  limestone,  and  a  variety  of  other 
mineral  prodxicts  for  over  100  years. 

The  Section  recognizes  that  maintenance 
of  a  flourishing  domestic  mineral  industry  is 
▼Ital  to  the  continued  well-being  of  the  na- 
tlMi's  economy  and  security.  We  also  clearly 
recognise  that  this  industry  faces  serious 
probleots  related  to  the  demands  for  In- 
j  creased  production,  the  preservation  of  our 
environment,  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
its  employees.  We  are  seriously  concerned 
that  these  problems  be  solved  In  a  manner 
acceptable  to  society  and  the  industry. 

We  further  recognize  that  solution  of  the 
problems  facing  the  mineral  industry  will 
require  the  dedicated  efforts  of  many  kinds 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  The  university 
campus  affords  a  unique  opportunity  for  this 
type  of  interdisciplinary  study  and  research. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  members  of  the 
U.P.  Section  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
present  trend  toward  elimination  of  uni- 
versity programs  of  education  and  reeearch 
concerned  with  the  mineral  industry.  We 
consider  the  financial  support  proposed  in 
Senate  BUI  S.  835  as  abs<dutely  essential  if 
this  trend  is  to  be  reversed.  If  the  trend  is  not 
'  reversed.  If  skilled  professional  people  no 
longer  enter  the  Industry  in  sufficient  num- 
ber, if  the  necessary  research  is  not  <lone, 
the  industry  and  our  nation  can  only  suffer 
consequences  of  immense  magnitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  convinced  that,  given  ade- 
quate Federal  support  for  education  and  re- 
search, Che  problems  facing  the  industry  will 
be  solved. 

The  Upper  Peninsula'  Section  of  AIMK  is 
grateful  for  this  c^portunlty  to  express  our 
eonoema  and  hopes  regarding  our  country's 
mlneial  industry,  and  we  deeply  appreciate 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  that  Industry. 
Vary  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  Frxtbekgkx. 
Chairman,   Upper  Peninsula  Section  of 
AIME. 

DivmoN  or  Qsot.ocicAL  Sttxtxt 

AMD  Wates  Rxsonacis, 
Botla,  JTo.,  ApHl  12, 1971. 
Hon.  OoaBoir  Aixott, 

Senate  Committea  on  tntericr  and  Insular 
Afrntn,   Senate  Office   Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC 
Daaa  Bm:  Ha  my  totter  at  MarcAi.  MTl.  Z 
sspraHad  the  rt—lniMllty  o(  including  sUte 
geologieal  amteya  aa  designated  participants 
under  Sao.  4(a)  (4)  of  8.  «M. 


After  a  detailed  atudy  dt  8.  035  and  dis- 
cussions with  other  itata  geologlxts.  I  have 
become  ersn  atrujofer  In  my  opinion  concern- 
ing the  active  part  that  state  lurveys  abould 
play  In  mineral  reaooroa  research  under  S. 
835.  In  fact,  it  Is  entirely  feaalble  that  state 
geological  surveys  should  be  designated  aa 
the  principal  mining,  minerals,  and  rdated 
environmental  research  InsUtutea  In  those 
states  that  support  active  state  geological 
surveys. 

State  geological  surreys — or  their  equiva- 
lent state  agencies — in  40  states  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  the  state  agencies  that  have  been 
active  in,  and  concerned  with,  the  nation's 
mineral  resoxirces.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
strong  support  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can State  Oeologlsts  in  tviot  of  passage  of 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

A  considerable  number  of  state  surveys 
have  subsidixed  university  staff  and  students 
engaged  in  mineral  resource  investigation. 
It  has  stidom  been  that  the  universitiee  have 
assisted  the  state  surveys  In  such  projects. 
The  state  sxirveys  are  the  prime  source  of 
data  for  university  requests  regarding  min- 
eral resource  data  that  are  usually  supplied 
(and  even  tabulated  or  compiled)  at  minimal 
expense  to  the  recipient. 

Although  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Nevada 
are  most  fortunate  In  having  perhaps  the 
outstanding  "schools  of  mines,"  there  are 
only  some  seventeen  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  with  accredited  mining 
engineering  curriculum. 

Many  state  surveys  have  a  long  record  of 
active  participation  in  cooperative  programs 
relating  to  mineral  resources  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Siwey  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  In  1064,  during  the  formative  stages 
of  the  Water  Resource  Research  Act.  the 
Association  of  American  State  Oeologlsts 
urged  "the  expansion  and  acceleration  of  the 
program  for  collection  of  basic  water  data  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey:  that  provision  be 
made  for  adequate  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
these  data:  and  that  adequate  liaison  with, 
and  utilization  of,  existing  water  resources 
agencies  in  the  several  states  be  developed." 

I  hope  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
the  thoughts  expressed  above  In  your  de- 
Uberatlons  of  S.  635. 
Respectfully. 

WlLUAM  C.  Hatxs, 
State  Geologist  and  Director. 

Sttmicaxt  or  STATncnrr  bt  M.  D.  Hamiaub, 
KauKB  PaorxasoB  or  Mimimo,  Hxnxt 
KxincB  School  or  Minks,  Colttkbia  Uni- 
vxasrrr.  OrvxM  Bxroax  thx  Skmatx  Com- 
MirrxK  ON  iNTxaioa  and  iNSiTLAa  ArrAixs, 

MiNXBALS,    MaTKBIALA,    AND   FUXLS   SUBCOM- 
MITTXX  HXABINGS  ON  BlIX  S.   635,  APBIL  38, 

1971 

STATEMXNT    OT    M.    D.    HABWAI.WI 

The  establishment  and  continued  support 
of  Institutions  for  research  in  the  minerals 
fields  marlcs  a  turning  point  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
of  the  U.S.  Therethrough  it  will  Increase  the 
production  of  trained  engineers  in  these 
fields:  it  will  attract  and  hold  qualified 
teachers;  it  will  help  to  develop  knowledge 
that  may  Increase  the  economic  mineral  re- 
serves of  the  country  and  thus  have  an  im- 
portant Impact  upon  our  balance-of-trade; 
it  will  contribute  importantly  to  the  abilities 
of  the  relevant  industries  to  operate  more 
safely,  more  efficiently  and  in  better  harmony 
with  the  environment;  and  finally,  by  com- 
plementing the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Minea,  it  will  serve  to  Infuse  a  new  spirit 
and  determination  in  this  agency  which  has 
been  charged  with  one  of  the  most  Important 
functions,  i.e.,  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  Statea. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  8ub> 
committee:  Permit  me  to  preface  my  ocm- 
menta  by  recording  my  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  Bill  S.  635.  Its  avowed  purpoae  of  en- 


cotu-aglng  and  supporting  research  and  the 
training  of  i)enonn«l  In  the  mtTu»i«3«  fleuia 
are  ma]<Hr  faotora  In  the  Imjflementatlon  of 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1070. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Increasing  need  for 
eng^eera  In  the  mining  and  minerals  fields 
which  closely  paraUels  the  Increasing  rate  of 
consumption  of  ores  and  metals  la  adequately 
and  convincingly  documented  by  the  litera- 
ture which  has  been  made  available  to  this 
committee.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing avaUable  copies  of  an  article  which  was 
part  of  the  symposliui  entlUed  "Training 
for  AJJ.  2000"  conducted  by  "The  Mining 
Magazine"  of  England.  In  this  article  I  have 
attempted  to  discuss  some  of  the  reasons 
that  enrollments  in  mining,  mineral  engi- 
neering, and  extractive  metallurgy  have 
failed  to  resfkond  to  increased  demands  for 
engineers  in  those  fields.  Today  I  would  like 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
has  been  afforded  to  me  to  discuss  the  role 
of  research  in  the  training  of  minerals  engi- 
neers and  in  advaitcing  knowledge  in  these 
fields. 

Research  which  Invc^ves  students  is  fun- 
damentally a  teaching  tool  which  inciden- 
tally develops  new  knowledge  and  there- 
through new  and  Improved  understanding. 
It  is  the  educational  device  by  meaiu  of 
which  the  student  is  weaned  from  the  nour- 
ishment of  knowledge  supplied  by  his  teach- 
ers. It  is  the  educational  experience  whereby 
he  achieves  the  greatest  professional  matu- 
rity short  of  the  maturity  which  comes  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  When  he  embarks  upon  this 
experience  he  is  still  largely  dependent  upon 
his  teacher  for  guidance  and  knowledge;  as 
he  acquires  knowledge  in  the  area  of  his 
reeearch,  he  becomes  a  colleague  to  his 
teacher;  and  finally  when  he  completes  his 
research  he  becomes  in  fact  the  teacher,  and 
his  former  teacher,  the  student  in  the  re- 
search area.  In  the  course  of  this  experience 
he  has  learned  to  identify  problems,  analyse 
these  problems  into  their  subsidiary  parts, 
determine  the  new  knowledge  that  will  have 
to  be  deveIoi>ed  to  reaolve  the  subsidiary 
questions  and  finally  syntheslxe  an  answer 
to  the  problem  under  research.  He  learns  to 
stand  on  his  Intellectual  feet  and  he  galna 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities.  Additionally, 
and  of  equal  importance,  his  creativity  Is 
unshacUed  from  the  psychological  bonds 
most  students  experience  when  they  are 
acquiring  the  knowledge  developed  by  their 
teachers  and  predecessors. 

Research  In  the  minerals  fields  Is  of  many 
types  and  performed  by  different  groups. 
The  research  done  by  equipment  manufac- 
ttirers — with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions — 
is  really  developmental  work.  The  research 
done  by  industry  and  contracting  research 
Institutes  Is  largely  "{^plication  and  testing 
research."  m  recognition  of  this  fact  and  as 
a  remedy  thereto,  companies'  have  banded 
together  to  form  organizations— e.g.  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute^to  sup- 
port research  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
"me  more  fundamental  and  basic  research 
is  done  largely  in  the  universities  and  schools 
of  mines,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  this  type  of  work  is  woefully  small. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  situation. 
There  Is  an  old  cliche  which  says  that  no 
two  ores  are  the  same  and  no  two  mineral 
properties  are  Identical.  Despite  its  triteness 
It  is  true.  The  result  of  this  is  that  when  a 
company  does  research  connected  with  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  a  mineral 
deposit,  its  efforts  are  directed  mc»-e  towards 
the  peculiarities  of  the  deposit  and  the  ore. 
True,  the  Information  thus  developed  will  In 
time  add  to  the  totality  at  knowledge  and, 
In  the  hands  of  a  researcher  Interested  In 
the  why's  and  wherefor's  and  the  relation- 
ships existing  between  the  variables  of  the 
system  under  study,  can  serve  a  very  Impor- 
tant purpose.  But  this  knowledge  is  made 
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available  much  too  slowly,  for  Initially  It  la 
daaalfled  aa  oompany  confidential. 

The  research  which  is  directed  at  Im- 
proving our  understanding  as  to  how  and 
why  things  work,  though  aware  of  the  pe- 
culiarities «f  Individual  ores  and  deposits, 
generalises  these  Idiosyncrasies.  It  is  this 
research  which  will  convert  the  arts  of  the 
mineral  fields  Into  technologies  and  ultl- 
mattiy  Into  applied  sciences.  It  is  this  re- 
search for  which  the  support  from  govern- 
ment and  industry  amounts  to  little  more 
than  tokenism.  If  my  reading  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  BUI  S.  635  is  correct,  it  Is  this 
research  which  wiU  now  be  strongly  and 
vigorously  supported. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  further  distinction. 
The  phrases  "fundamental  and  basic  re- 
search" have  many  meanings.  Following  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  direction  of  engineering 
education.  Increasingly  it  has  taken  on  the 
aspects  of  an  applied  science,  and  the 
teachers  oS  these  programs  have  increasingly 
been  recruited  from  the  science  fields.  The 
research  interests  of  these  teachers  is  also 
fundamental  and  basic  reeearch.  The  prob- 
lem-orientation of  engineering  research  has 
waned;  it  U  mote  "curiosity-oriented."  With- 
out mitigating  the  value  of  such  research. 
It  la  my  opinion  that  what  the  minerals  fields 
need  is  problem-oriented  reeearch — and  it  Is 
this  type  of  research  which  should  be  used 
to  complete  the  training  of  minerals  engi- 
neers if  their  final  degrees  are  to  Indicate 
professional  attainment. 

Another  reason  for  emphasizing  the 
problon-orientation  of  research  In  the  min- 
erals fields  stems  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  new  Ideas  represent  adaptation  of 
knowledge  developed  In  other  fields.  Thus 
the  ion-exchange  and  solvent-extraction 
processes  had  their  origins  in  chemical  tech- 
niques. The  adaptation  to  problems  in  the 
benefidatlon  of  uranium  ores  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  strong  support  of  U.S.A.E.C.  di- 
rected at  the  problem  of  recovering  uraniimi 
from  low-grade  ores.  Another  adaptation 
currently  taking  place  Is  the  use  of  the  sys- 
tems approach  and  operations  research  to 
<^>erations  and  management  in  the  minerals 
fields.  If  equal  importance  is  the  use  of 
computer  methods  in  the  organization  and 
assimilation  of  data  and  ultimately  in  the 
automatic  control  of  operations.  These  and 
other  adi^tatlons  are  made  by  problem- 
oriented  research. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  U.S.  is  a  have-not  na- 
tion with  respect  to  its  general  minerals  re- 
quirements. It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
exhausted  moat  of  our  economic  ores.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  viewpoint.  Many  min- 
eral deposits  exist  which  are  uneconomic 
under  the  present  price  structure  and  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  many  of  these  deposits  can 
be  made  economic  by  developing  more  ef- 
fective mining  and  l>eneficlation  techniques. 
Following  the  fLrst  world  war.  It  was  said 
that  the  U.S.  had  run  out  of  economic  lead 
ores.  When  the  flotation  process  was  Intro- 
duced, this  situation  changed  ovemlte. 
Today,  we  are  still  mining  lead  ores  and 
producing  lead  metal.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  low-grade  porphyry  copper  ores:  with  the 
development  of  very  efficient  mining  methods 
and  beneflciation  methods  these  depoatts 
became  economic  and  today  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  copper  production  of  the 
U.S.  Additionally,  the  exploitation  of  these 
ores  has  pointed  the  way  to  a  new  concept, 
i.e.,  the  viewing  of  an  ore  not  as  a  almple 
metalliferous  ore  but  as  a  multt -component 
ore.  It  should  be  pcrinted  out  that  our  de- 
pendence on  imports  for  many  of  our 
minerals  requirements  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  trade-balance  of  the  U.S.  These  im- 
porta  have  been  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Any  effort  which  can  convert  uneoo- 
nomie  Into  economic  deposits  by  the  devel- 


opment of  new  methods  and  teduudogy  Is  of 
g^«at  national  lnq>artanoe;  Indeed,  one 
might  say  It  U  a  national  liiq»«ntttv«. 

To  aummariw,  the  oreatloa  and  support 
of  Institutes  for  reieaixdi  in  the  minerals 
fields  affiliated  with  educational  InsUtutlons 
wlU  have  the  following  beneficial  effects: 

1.  It  wlU  Improve  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  high-quality  teachers. 

3.  It  wUl  attract  students  to  the  mineral 
engineering  programs  for  the  governmental 
support  wUl  underline  the  importance  of  and 
opportunities  for  careers  in  the  minerals  in- 
dustries. 

3.  It  wUl  Increase  the  production  of  grad- 
uates well-trained  in  the  technologies  of  the 
minerals  fields  and  capable  of  independent 
and  creative  work. 

4.  It  WiU  accelerate  the  assimilation  and 
ad^tation  of  knowledge  developed  In  other 
fields. 

5.  It  WlU  help  to  increase  the  economic 
mineral  reserves  of  the  U.S. 

8.  It  wUl  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  balance-of-trade  and  therethrough  to 
the  baIance-of-pa3rments  of  the  U.S. 

7.  It  WlU  improve  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  minerals  Industries. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  it  wlU  go  a 
long  way  In  improving  the  tarnished  image 
of  the  minerals  industries  by  showing  the 
people  that  our  government  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  one  of  oxa  most  Important  nat- 
ural resources  and  that  it  intends  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  Enrollment  and  Emplotmbnt  Pboblem 
.     e  or  MnnNO 

^(By  Prof.  M.  D.  Hasslalis)  ' 

Declining  enroUments  in  mining  curric- 
ula and  an  Insufficient  supply  of  engineers 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  min- 
ing Industry,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  within  academic  haUs,  at  profes- 
sional meetings  and  In  Industrial  circles.  In- 
creasingly these  discussions  are  marked  by 
lmp)atlence,  frustration  and  resentment — 
Impatience  with  the  slowness  of  response  of 
the  problem  to  attempted  solutions;  frus- 
tration because  these  solutions  appear  not 
to  be  working  on  a  short-time  basis;  and  re- 
sentment, particularly  on  the  part  of  In- 
dustry, because  many  of  the  constructive 
steps  it  has  taken,  only  after  much  profit- 
and-Ioss  statement  searching,  have  not  been 
foUowed  by  i^ipreclative  response  on  the 
part  of  enroUees  and  job  applicants. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  approach  the  situa- 
tion as  another  problem  in  technology  or 
economics  in  the  hope  that  a  few  primary 
causitive  factors  wUl  be  thereby  established, 
which,  upon  manipulation,  wUl  cause  the 
system  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Increas- 
ing enrollments  and  job  i^jpllcatlons.  Un- 
fortunately the  system  is  far  too  complex  for 
this  type  of  approach — for  It  is  a  human 
sjrstem — and  our  concern  is  with  the  decision- 
making function  of  the  individuals  compris- 
ing this  system.  Probably  no  two  individuals 
follow  the  same  path  in  the  selection  of  a 
profession;  furthermore,  no  two  individuals 
make  this  choice  within  identical  circum- 
stances; and  flnaUy,  the  decision-making 
process  is  nondetermlnlstic  for  it  has  an 
emotional  component  varying  in  degree  from 
individual  to  individual. 

Before  considering  how  and  when  Indivi- 
duals select  their  professions,  it  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  ask:  Is  there  a  mining 
profession?  What  U  it?  Is  there  a  need  for 
mining  engineers?  In  view  of  the  topic  un- 
der discussion  these  questions  would  appear 
to  be  Impertinent.  Certainly  there  is  a  min- 
ing industry.  This  Industry  uses  many  tech- 
nologies of  which  mining  engineering  is  but 
one.  However,  even  a  casual  examination  of 
the  unit  operations  of  mining  goon  discloses 
that  these  operations  can  be  equaUy  weU,  if 
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not  better,  performed  by  other  than  mining 
engineers. 

Only  In  the  selection  of  the  mining  meth- 
od, and  In  determining  whether  and  bow 
operating  results  should  modify  the  mining 
method,  does  the  mining  engineer  seem  to 
have  a  unique  role  in  the  technology  of  min- 
ing operations.  In  the  case  of  open-pit  op- 
erations, even  this  role  la  suffering  erosion 
by  civU  engineers.  The  other  seemingly 
unique  role  of  the  mining  engineer,  is  the 
management  of  mining  operations  but  the 
assignment  of  this  role  is  a  more  conse- 
quence of  tradition  and  historical  accident 
than  professional  training. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  mining  camp  was  so 
isolated  by  lack  of  conununlcatlons  and 
transportation  that  the  mining  engineer  in 
charge  had  to  l>e  completely  self  reliant.  He 
had  to  know  how  to  buUd  roads,  run  and 
maintain  a  power  plant,  handle  all  tiectrl- 
cal  and  mechanical  problems,  service  and 
repair  equipment  using  the  materials  and 
tools  on  hand,  supply  and  house  his  work 
force,  on  occasions  serve  as  dentist,  doctor 
and  even  as  midwife,  dlq>ense  justice,  pro- 
vide spiritual  leadership,  and  healthy  out- 
lets for  his  men's  energies  off-time,  etc.,  etc. 
All  of  these  activities  were  directed  towards 
a  single  goal — get  the  job  done  and  show  a 
profit.  Engineering  had  not  yet  divided  and 
subdivided  into  the  specialties  which  exist 
today.  The  mining  engineer  was  responsible 
for  all  the  unit  operations  of  mining. 

With  the  perfection  of  planes,  helicopters, 
radio  and  other  means  of  transportation  and 
conununlcation,  the  Isolation  of  the  mining 
camp  has  virtually  disappeared.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  problem  arising  for  which  a 
specialist  and/or  a  specialised  piece  of  equip- 
ment cannot  be  deUvered  at  the  camp  site 
within  48  hovirs.  In  fact,  each  camp  has  Its 
resident  specialists  who  have  taken  over  the 
detailed  responsiblUties  previously  assumed 
by  the  mining  engineer.  With  the  diminution 
of  isolation,  accountabiUty  fw  the  mining 
operation  has  increased.  Whereas  previously 
the  operation  was  reviewed  yearly,  or  at  best 
half-yearly,  today  accountability  is  at  least  a 
monthly  affair.  With  these  and  other  Inroads 
on  his  time,  the  mining  engineer  withdrew 
somewhat  from  direct  operations.  In  so  do- 
ing, he  assigned  responsibility  therefore  and 
established  management  controls  to  keep 
him  Informed  and  in  overaU  charge. 

Today  his  job  is  essentially  one  of  con- 
certing the  activities  of  various  specialists 
resiKinsible  for  the  different  mining  opera- 
tions. In  the  performance  of  his  job  be  will 
be  dealing  with  q>eclali8ts  in  geology,  ground 
control,  ventilation,  explosives,  surveying, 
mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engineering, 
conununlcatlons,  etc.  He  need  not  be  a  spe- 
cialist in  each  of  the  areas  in  order  to  man- 
age their  effective  ooaction  but  he  should 
know  enough  to  deal  intelUgently  with  these 
areas.  But  this  type  of  generalised  knowl- 
edge could  equally  well  be  poesessed  by  other 
than  a  mining  engineer.  Only  insofar  as  his 
training  provides  the  breadth  of  background 
implied  above  can  it  be  said  that  the  mining 
engineer  is  uniquely  qualified.  Certainly,  not 
all  mining  engineers  reach  this  level  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  management  of 
a  mine.  Some  remain  at  the  lower  levels  of 
management  and  at  still  lower  levels  which 
may  be  more  accurately  descrll>ed  as  opera- 
tional levels.  As  has  already  happened  in 
other  fields  of  engineering,  the  operational 
levels  are  l>eing  manned  increasingly  by  skill- 
ed technicians,  and  the  mining  engineer  who 
stays  at  this  level  is  actually  under-employed. 

As  to  the  need  for  "mining  engineers"  there 
is  no  question  that  such  need  exists  today 
and  WiU  increase  in  the  futtve.  This  need 
exists  at  both  levels,  <.e.,  the  operational  and 
administrative  or  management  levels.  In 
broad  terms  and  without  differentiation  be- 
tween metalsr'^e~annual  rate  of  consump- 
tion of  ores' and  their  derivative  metals  will 
practlcaUy  idouble  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. SomeV^thorlUes  beUeve  this  may  be 
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Ml  undentfttamuit  for  mch  cofunmptfcwi  is 
IW'upcrtlonl  noi  only  to  poiMlatlaii  growCli 
bat  also  to  InerMaad  ■t>n<Urd»  of  UTlnc- 
Oonatdertnc  Uw  fact  XbMX  tb«  grtat  raajoii^ 
of  tlM  ••rth's  population  baa  a  y«rj  low 
ataiMtard  of  bTtOf  oompand  to  tb*  amall 
mlnocltjr  and  tbat  the  rwtvotton  In  tba  atand- 
aid'-of-llvlng  gap  aboold  be  a  primary  g«o- 
polltloal  goal,  tba  abov«  aatlmata  of  future 
oooaumptlon  may  well  be  an  underestimate. 
But  tbls  Inoieaae  In  consumption  Implies 
an  Increase  In  dwnancl  for  "mining  engi- 
neers"; not  nsosssarlly  the  same  p««antage 
Increaee,  for  hopefully,  lnq>roTement8  In 
techniques  and  sttdeney  should  Inereses  the 
units  of  psoduetloa  per  engineer. 

DITXXUINU  TSntOS 

We  see.  therefore,  a  rising  demand  curve 
for  'mining  engineers'  which  practically 
doubles  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Con- 
▼eraely,  tf  ve  examine  the  supply  curve  at 
graduating  mining  engineers  this  shows  a 
steady  decline  irtilch  reaches  nro  output  by 
the  mld-elgfatles  If  we  are  brash  enough  to 
ectrapolate  this  ciirve.  What  has  produced 
tbls  state  of  aOalrsT  Why  do  not  our  young 
people  tfeet  mining  as  a  professional  option? 
TlM  reasopi  ars  so  many,  varied  and  Indlvld- 
ii^nfui  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  (Hbcum  them 
In  a  systematlo  manner. 

Tar  some  ten  years  the  author  made  a  re- 
cruitment dreult  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area.  He  spoke  glowingly  of  the  In- 
teresting and  exciting  opportunities  In  min- 
ing, mineral  engineering  and  metallurgy.  Yet 
In  ten  years  It  is  doubtful  vrtiether  his  efforts 
were  instrumental  In  deriding  more  than  4  to 
6  ytMiagstets  to  enter  theee  fields.  The  obvi- 
ous emvflnslon  Is  that  the  speakar  was  Inef- 
fsetlve.  However,  a  comparlaon  of  notee  with 
oibar  spsafcais  o<  unquestionable  talents  In 
the  art  at  transfarrlng  their  oonvletlons  to 
their  aodlenoes,  showed  Mmllar,  poor  yMds. 

DaUng  this  period  and  subsequently,  by 
listening  to  young  people  and  particularly 
older  people.  It  was  possible  to  first  glimpse, 
then  more  clearly  see.  mining  as  the  general 
public  views  It.  To  them  It  Is  an  unclean, 
unhealthy,  unsafe,  unremuneratlve,  un- 
imaginative and  unstlmulatlng  activity — In 
mod  language,  it  is  an  un-profeeslon.  Who 
hasnt  seen  In  the  movies  or  on  the  front 
pagee  of  his  newspaper  or  on  a  TV  screen,  a 
miner  emerging  from  a  hoist  cage,  lunch- 
paO  In  hand,  a  short  stubby  pipe  grimly 
denobed  between  teeth,  a  miner's  light  on  his 
hard  hat,  with  blackened  or  begrimed  face 
setting  off  white  eyee  and  giving  to  the  gen- 
eral countenance  the  haunted  look  of  a  man 
emerging  from  the  mysterious  nether  regions? 
Obviously  a  picture  of  man  engaged  In  a 
dirty  bxxBlnees  who  has  Just  undergone  a  soxil- 
searlng  experience. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  sUicoels?  who  has 
not  heard  of  tales  of  mysterious  ailments 
afflicting  miners  from  breathing  the  insup- 
portable dank  fectors  of  the  undergroiind? 
Who  haa  no^  guiltily  thrilled  to  the  unfold- 
ing drama  at  a  mine  disaster  rei>orted  in  all 
Its  grusaome  details?  By  now  the  script  Is 
standard:  there  are  only  variations  on  the 
theme.  The  grieving  wives  and  mothers  keep- 
ing vigil  at  the  headframe;  the  hush  of  ex- 
pectancy as  the  cage  comes  Into  view;  the 
reported  tappings  of  trapped  men  which  keep 
hope  alive:  the  step-by-step  deecriptlons  of 
heroic  men  braving  noxious  fumee  and  fall- 
ing rock  to  rescue  trapped  companions — this 
Is  the  stuff  that  legends  are  made  of.  Who 
has  not  run  the  gamut  of  ^»r>«*v»M  from 
pathos  to  exhllarstloa  as  we  vicariously  re- 
act to  theee  accounts  from  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  our  armchair?  Certainly  It  Is  a 
dangerous  businees. 

The  public's  view  of  remuneration  and  re- 
wards in  mining  im  mixed.  One  extreme  Is 
dominated  by  this  picture  of  a  forlom  group 
of  miasBs  waiting  at  the  ampioyaMnt  cAoe; 
the  other  eztrame  is  compostted  of  tales  of 
fabulous   wealth    smsssed   within    a   short 


time  by  people  whose  names  teve 
Into  histcry.  Howvvar.  thlsaKtraM  la  \ 
by  tbe  susptdoii  tbat  socb  rapM  acquisition 
of  wealth  could  only  bave  bean  achieved  by 
devious,  dishonest  and  Indeoant  means, 
fanning  these  extremes  Is  tbs  view  that 
mining  is  a  feast  or  famine  business.  Tbm 
more  knowledgeable  stlU  rsoaU  tbat  a  mere 
decade  ago,  graduating  tntning  engineers 
were  having  difflculty  in  being  employed 
v^ille  simultaneously  their  older  oolleaguee 
were  being  laid  off  after  years  of  service. 
They  also  recall  that  starting  salarlee  offered 
to  new  graduates  were  substantially  leas 
than  in  other  engineering  fitids.  Certainly 
there  is  no  history  of  steady  employment  at 
competitive  salarlee  comparable  to  tbe  situ- 
ation In  other  engineering  fields. 

ACT  OB  KaDf  CSV 

Another  picture  of  the  mining  Industry 
held  by  knowledgeable  and  even  sophisti- 
cated people,  is  that  though  mining  is  one 
of  the  oldest  engineering  profeesions,  It  Is 
still  fundamentally  an  art  using  methods 
and  techniques  not  vastly  different  from 
thoee  described  by  Agrloola.  True,  there  have 
been  modifications  resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  stsel,  explcalvee,  electrical  puwsi 
and  the  like,  but  the  methods  are  all  too 
similar  to  thoee  used  by  the  BgypUans,  ths 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  They  eee  little  dif- 
ference between  tbe  continuous  ore  con- 
veyors of  the  Roman-operated  minee  in 
Ibola  and  the  modem  bucket  elevators. 
Whereas  the  Romans  ussd  a  continuous  rope, 
we  use  a  continuous  bdt  of  leather  or  ar- 
ticulated metal  units;  erhereas  the  Romans 
used  reed  baskets  tied  to  the  rope,  we  uss 
metal  scoope  riveted  to  the  belt;  whereas 
the  Romans  used  animal  or  human  power, 
we  use  electrical  power  aa  the  motivating 
force.  TtMj  see  in  this  only  the  tmprove- 
menu  resulting  from  tbe  avallabUlty  at  a 
wider  choice  of  Improved  materials  of  con- 
struction and  from  new  energy  souroee  but 
no  Improvements  In  methods  as  a  resxUt  of 
new  eolutlons  to  old  problems. 

Financial  analysts  evaluating  different  In- 
dustrlee  are  quick  to  point  out  that  reeeareh 
expendittires.  If  existent,  are  woefully  anall 
regardlees  of  the  yardstick  used  when  com- 
pared to  the  more  progressive  such  as  ths 
electronic,  petroleum  and  chemical  indus- 
tries. It  has  also  been  noted  that  Improve- 
ments follow,  with  a  nearly  unit  correlation 
coefficient,  a  ehrlnkage  in  the  margin  of 
profit  resulting  from  increased  labour  and 
material  costs.  This  Is  not  the  picture  of  an 
aggressive,  imaginative  industry  continu- 
ously striving  for  self-improvement  but 
rather  at  an  industry  content  to  preserve 
the  statua  quo  and  making  advances  in 
technology  only  when  forced  to. 

In  enciq>sulated  form,  this  is  the  image  the 
general  public  sees  of  our  indiurtry.  We  know 
it  is  a  badly  distorted  Image  suffering  from 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations.  Though 
badly  delineated  and  highly  coloured  there  is 
enough  truth  In  it  that  when  we  attempt  re- 
futation we  are  inevitably  led  to  the  defen- 
sive phrase:  "Yes,  but  — ".  Whether  this 
image  is  true  or  false  Is  Irrelevant;  what  mat- 
ters is  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  general  pub- 
lic and  to  the  extent  it  imin^nfft  the  deci- 
sions of  young  men  in  their  selection  of  a 
profession,  it  miist  be  taken  seriously. 

How  and  whsn  do  youngsters  maks  up 
their  minds  as  to  their  choice  of  a  profee- 
slon?  How  and  to  what  extent  U  their  deci- 
sion aflacted  by  the  general  public's  view  of 
mining?  It  is  not  possible  to  give  responsi- 
ble answers  to  these  questlona.  With  aU  the 
studies  being  made  and  supported  by  fed- 
eral, state  or  foundation  funds,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  ncoa  haa  besn  undsTtaken  to 
tincMato  tbe  piBBSssiis  Involved  In  earssr  se- 
lection. This  would  be  of  Iniiiieasiiialils  value 
to  parents,  schools,  government  and  Indus- 
try. And  the  results  woukt  be  applicable  to 
all  fields.  Most  of  us  know  of  at  least  one 


youngster,  who  at  the  age  at  10-12  knows 
predssly  irtiat  he  wants  to  study  and  the 
career  he  Intends  to  follow.  This  Is  usually  a 
youngster  with  one-aided  maturity  and 
highly  polartssd  Interests,  aimllaily  we  know 
of  iBAny  more  cases  of  young  men,  of  mors 
halanosd  maturity  who.  even  at  the  mid- 
point of  their  undergraduate  years,  are  still 
undecided  as  to  what  they  want  to  do.  Theee 
are  often  highly  Inttillgent  young  men  of 
broad  Interests  and  great  capability. 

TBS   CASSXK   DECIBIOir 

The  author  has  often  had  qualms  of  con- 
science and  serious  misgivings  about  the  ed- 
ucational system  which  tends  to  force  theee 
young  men  to  make  a  decision.  What  is  strik- 
ing Is  that  tbe  decision-making  procees  Is 
neither  wholly  rational  or  conscious.  In 
many  conversations  spanning  many  years  a 
pattern  seems  to  liave  emerged.  Ihe  facts, 
real  or  Imagined,  which  have  been  acquired 
are  used  in  the  logical  argument  given  to  ar- 
rive at  a  wish  which  Is  then  elevated  to  the 
status  of  a  logical  conclusion.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  tbat  when  new  facts  are  intro- 
duced or  old  "tacts"  are  corrected,  the  ad- 
duced argrunent  varies  but  the  conclusion 
remains  the  same.  Obviously  the  wish,  which 
u  tbe  oonnluslnn.  has  been  arrived  at  by 
other  than  external,  logical  means.  Tat  all  we 
know  the  decision  to  became  a  mining  en- 
gineer may  be  nothing  mora  than  a  wish  to 
eecape  parental  intliMmoe.  Slnoe  mining  of- 
fers the  opportunity  to  work  in  some  far-off 
place.  It  la  not  the  young  man's  decision  to 
remove  >««»«—»*  from  the  paruital  orbit,  it  is 
the  requirements  of  his  prof  saslon. 

One  of  the  most  popular  misconceptions  Is 
that  remuneration  plays  a  vital  rols  ^  the 
decUlon-maklng  proesss.  Perhaps,  but  in  ths 
writer's  experienoe.  he  has  never  ssen  a  caae 
where  this  was  even  a  minor,  much  less  a 
ma)«r  factor  In  the  decision.  It  has  been  ueed 
as  an  ad  hoc,  ex  pott  facto  aigument  to  vali- 
date a  negative  dedaian  but  even  casual  in- . 
qulry  socsi  discloses  ttte  more  potmit  and  ma- 
jor reasons  therefor.  With  students,  who 
mads  their  decision  and  w^m  were  graduat- 
ing at  a  time  when  Job  a|qx>rtunltles  were 
few  and  starting  salaries  were  ccrrsapond- 
ingly  low,  remuneration  did  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  deciding  eome  of  theee  men  in 
turn  to  other  fldds.  Vbur  of  the  writer's  best 
students  never  pnetlsed  their  cboeen  pro- 
fessions of  mining  and  mineral  engineering 
but  chose,  upon  graduation,  to  seek  employ- 
ment In  other  induetrlal  fields.  Remunera- 
tion was  part  of  the  reason  for  their  defec- 
tion; lack  of  foreeeeable  future  opportunities 
was  the  more  In^xtrtant  reason. 

It  tiMuM  be  recognised  by  Industry  that 
improving  starting  satoriss  to  make  them 
competitive  with  thoee  in  other  engineering 
fields  may  have  lltUe  effect  on  tbe  decision- 
making process,  which  takss  place  anywhere 
between  tbe  ages  of  12-31;  only  a  continuous 
history  <rf  competitive  salarlee  may  have 
much  effect.  In  any  event,  immediate  results 
must  not  be  eiq>ected  for  tbe  lag  time  is  any- 
where from  7-10  yettfs.  SwA  action  can  af- 
fect and  minimise  the  defeotlons  from  the 
ranks  of  the  graduating  mining  engineers, 
ntorsasioif  SL  nsnoT  rnrrwrT 

Of  equal  Importance  In  minimising  defec- 
tlcms  upon  graduation  and  thereafter,  is  to 
alter  the  tlme-honoiired  methods  of  'In-oom- 
pany  training*.  To  start  a  mining  engineer  on 
a  miick  pile  so  that  he  may  le«u-n  the  dif- 
ference between  a  left-handed  and  a  right- 
handed  shovel  is  certainly  by  now  an  archaic 
management  practise.  To  deny  to  this  engi- 
neer, until  he  has  suffered  professional  ob- 
solsscence,  the  opportunity  to  apply  in  the 
oon^Mny's  Intereets,  the  new  and  «>witl"ir 
technlquee  to  which  he  has  been  expoeed  in 
his  training.  Is  to  frustrate  his  Initiattvs  and 
emasculate  his  creatlveneas.  In  the  eass  of 
overseas  and  remote  area  assigomsnts.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not  relega- 
tion to  Siberia  and  that  <^>p<»timitiee  for  ad- 


vancement within  the  central  corporate 
structure  do  exist. 

Another  misconception  often  voiced  by  In- 
dustrial representatives  is  that  mining  cur- 
ricula are  outmoded  and  somehow  inade- 
quate. Whether  valid  or  not,  this  criticism 
does  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  reminding 
educators  that  they  must  continuously  strive 
to  improve  and  update  their  offerings.  In 
general,  a  study  of  these  programmee  over 
recent  psst  history  will  dtsclose  substantive 
changes  resulting  from  the  Inclusion  of  re- 
cently developed  information  and  tech- 
niques, e.g.,  rock  mechanics,  operations  re- 
search methods,  econometrics,  chemical  min- 
ing, computer  methods,  etc.  Tbe  real  danger 
is  that.  In  trying  to  include  these  innova- 
tions, tbe  more  conventional  requirements 
may  be  sacrificed.  Another  danger  Is  that  a 
gradiuite  so  trained  may  find  that  his  in- 
dustry does  not  and  is  not  ready  to  use  this 
more  advanced  technology  and  as  a  result 
disillusionment  sets  in.  In  any  event,  it  is 
doubtful  that  either  the  tiro  mining  engineer 
or  ills  counsellers  use  the  mining  curric- 
ulum ss  a  pro  or  con  argument  in  the  selec- 
tion of  bis  profession — It  may  be  used  in 
selecting  the  school  where  be  carries  out  his 
studies. 

To  use  that  irritating  and  overworked 
term  of  the  ad  men,  tbe  basic  problem  con- 
fronting the  mining  Industry  is  its  image. 
Unqualified  though  the  writer  is  to  offer 
constructive  suggestions  as  to  how  this  im- 
age may  be  Improved,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
massive  effort  will  have  to  be  mounted  and 
sustained  to  correct  this  image.  If  successful- 
ly done,  the  beneficial  consequences  of  at- 
tracting capable  people  into  the  industry 
will  be  overshadowed  by  the  indvistry's  im- 
proved relations  with  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments and  above  all,  with  the  public  at 
large. 
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A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
POLICT  Act  or  1970 

(By  WlllUm  J.  Smothers) 
The  fcHlowlng  is  an  analysis  of  Senate  Bill 
635  to  amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970  based  upon  the  experience  and 
information  available  to  The  American 
Ceramic  Society. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  has  ap- 
proximately 7,600  members,  drawn  from  all 
areas  of  ceramic  Interest.  It  is  the  premiere 
publishing  agency  for  scientific  and  esoteric 
ceramic-related  data  in  tbe  world.  Through 
two  monthly  technical  publications  and  sev- 
eral monographs  published  annually  and 
some  twelve  national  meetings  each  year  the 
Society  serves  to  record  and  disseminate  the 
findings  of  the  research  and  development  of 
the  members  and  contributors  of  its  eleven 
Divisions,  namely:  Basic  Science,  Cement, 
Ceramic-Metal  Systems,  Design,  Electronics, 
Glass,  Materials  and  Equipment,  Nuclear, 
Refractories,  Structural  Clay  Products,  and 
White  Wares.  Through  two  classes  of  mem- 
bership tbe  Society  also  makes  use  of  some 
1700  registered,  professional  ceramic  engi- 
neers of  the  National  Institute  of  Ceramic 
Engineers  and  the  some  260  oersmlc  engi- 
neering and  science  educators  through  The 
Ceramic  Educational  Council. 

The  engineering  and  science  community, 
to  which  the  information  disseminated  by 
the  Society  is  related,  is  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  non-metallic 
minerals  and  subsequent  processing  into  a 
variety  of  products  with  an  annual  value  of 
some  15  billion  dollars.  There  is  no  stand- 
ard by  which  to  Judge  the  additional  value 
of  the  contributions  to  society  made  by  the 
educators,  scientists,  artisans,  government 
employees  and  others  whose  participation  in 
ceramic  activity  and  development  is  not  in- 
cluded in  Industrial  production  statistics. 


The  ceramic  Industry  is  a  basic  one  In  that 
its  products  are  essential  to  all  Industries 
which  employ  high  temperatxire  processes, 
for  example,  the  primary  and  secondary 
metals  industries;  electric  power,  both  from 
fosslle  fuels  and  nuclear  energy;  petroleum 
and  petrochemical;  fine  and  heavy  chemi- 
cals; and  many  others.  Including  the  ceramic 
Industry  Itself.  The  structural  clay  products, 
glass,  and  cement  divisions  of  the  Industry 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  products  essential 
to  the  cfmstructlon  Industry.  The  ceramic 
insulators,  ferromagnetics,  feiroelectrics, 
piezoelectrics,  phosphors,  and  dielectrics  of 
the  electronic  ceramic  division  of  the  Indus- 
try are  essential  to  this  nation's  electronics 
industry,  including  the  computer  industry. 
The  glass  division  supplies  the  optical  in- 
dustry a  wide  variety  of  lenses,  prisms, 
filters,  and  optical  fibers.  Ceramic  materials 
serve  unique  roles  in  this  nation's  nuclear, 
space,  and  defense  programs. 

The  prevailing  deficiencies  in  this  nation's 
ceramic  research  and  development  and  train- 
ing of  cnumic  engineers  and  scientists  have 
been  documented  in  the  1969  report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  compiled  by 
the  Panel  on  Nonmetallic  Minerals  of  the 
Committee  of  Mineral  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, a  document  with  which  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Afi'alrs 
Committee  is  certainly  knowledgeable.  The 
American  Ceramic  Society  Is  cognizant  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
most  comi»ehenslve  BA.udy.  Our  national 
commitments  of  manpower,  monies  and 
materials  over  the  past  two  decades  to  the 
nuclear,  space,  and  numerous  defense  proj- 
ects has  served  to  deprive  the  ceramic  in- 
dustries and  educational  programs  of  the 
resources  essential  to  sustaining  this  na- 
tion's past  prominence  in  this  basic  tech- 
nology. As  a  consequence  the  ceramic  in- 
dustry in  this  country  cannot  manufacture 
dlnnerware,  floor  and  wall  tile,  some  elec- 
tronic ceramics,  optical  glass,  some  special- 
ized refractories  and  processing  equipment 
in  competition  with  products  offered  by  for- 
eign manufacturers.  Tbe  plate  and  flat  glass 
Industry  In  this  country  has  in  the  past  five 
yeari  acquired  through  license  arrangements 
the  complete  technology  for  the  float  glass 
procees,  as  developed  by  a  British  manufac- 
turer, in  an  effort  to  provide  a  domestic 
supply  of  these  glass  products  competitive 
in  price  and  quality  with  that  offered  by  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

There  are  other  and  increasing  numbers 
of  examples  of  declining  ceiamic  technology 
which  have  an  immediate  and  long  term 
consequence  upon  our  economy  an<*  security 
which  should  be  of  national  concern.  To 
reverse  this  trend  there  must  be  a  signifi- 
cant increase  In  the  education  of  ceramic 
engineers  and  scientists  and  funding  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  data  presented 
In  Figure  10,  page  34  of  tbe  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  report  Nonmetallic  Mate- 
rials, see  attachment  I,  depicts  the  annual 
production  of  academic  degree  candidates  in 
ceramics  for  the  twenty-year  period  from 
1947-1967.  as  developed  from  enrollment  data 
compiled  annually  by  the  Statistics  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society's  Ceramic  EUlucatlonal 
Council.  In  this  twenty -year  period  the  thir- 
teen accredited  ceramic  engineering  and 
eleven  ceramic  science  departments  in  the 
country  awarded  some  6,000  degrees.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  those  earning  graduate 
degrees  were  recipients  of  two  or  three  of  the 
degrees  awarded,  the  number  of  individuals 
educated  during  this  period  was  only  some 
4,500.  In  tbe  five-year  period  subsequent  to 
the  last  year  included  In  attachment  I,  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Ceramic  Educational 
Council  Indicate  that  some  800  additional 
individuals  have  eeirned  one  or  more  degrees 
in  the  field,  thus,  bringing  the  total  since 
1947  to  some  6,800. 

A  survey  published  in  the  March  issue  of 


the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  Indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 6%  of  the  total  graduates  are  in 
the  armed  forces  and  some  16%  are  engaged 
in  activities  unrelated  to  the  field,  such  that 
of  the  6,800  awarded  degrees  in  the  past 
quarter  century  only  some  4,200  remain  as- 
sociated with  the  field  through  .employment 
in  industry,  government,  or  education.  This 
number  indicates  that  there  is  only  one  tech- 
nically-trained ceramist  per  140  employees 
in  tbe  ceramic  industry,  which  number  is 
well  below  the  average  in  other  basic  indus- 
trlss.  Tbe  survey  cited  above  also  indicates 
that  only  18%  of  the  4,200  graduates  active 
at  this  time,  or  some  750  individuals,  are  en- 
gaged in  research  and  development.  Of  these, 
some  300  are  employed  in  government  and 
education  such  that  on  the  average  there  Is 
no  more  than  one  trained  ceramist  engaged 
in  research  and  development  per  eight  indus- 
trial organizations  processing  ceramic 
materials. 

These  data  should  evidence  adequately  the 
reason  for  our  lag  in  ceramic  technology: 
however,  the  annual  national  expenditure  for 
nonmetallic  mineral  research  and  develop- 
ment is  ainother  obvious  contributor.  The 
previously  cited  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
report  provides  a  survey  of  such  expenditures 
in  1966  by  industry,  government,  and  educa- 
tional Institutions,  which  was  little  more 
than  1%  of  the  total  value  of  ceramic  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  that  year.  By  any  cri- 
teria, this  anniial  rate  of  expenditure  Is 
grossly  Inadequate  to  sustain  the  techno- 
logical progress  of  any  basic  Industry.  The  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  contributions  to  the 
open  technical  literature  in  the  field,  as  sum- 
marized in  Table  9,  page  87,  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report,  clearly  evidences 
the  consequences  of  this  limited  R&D  in- 
vestment in  that  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
technical  literature  declined  from  32.2%  of 
the  total  in  1951  to  21.1%  in  1963,  whUe  those 
of  the  USSR  increased  frcMn  12.5%  to  41.8% 
over  this  twelve-year  period.  Unfortunately, 
the  quality  or  significance  of  the  findings  re- 
ported in  the  literature  cannot  be  assessed 
from  such  an  analysis,  but  there  Is  a  cle«tr 
consensus  within  our  engineering  and  scien- 
tific community  that  this  aspect  of  our  re- 
search and  development  activity  is  of  equal 
or  possibly  greater  concern. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  number  of  students  educated  In 
the  field  and  that  portion  of  the  annual 
RJtD  expenditure  available  to  tbe  universi- 
ties. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Panel 
on  Nonmetallic  Materials  estimated  this  ex- 
penditure In  1966  at  $S  mllUon,  of  which  $3.7 
million  was  administered  by  24  institutions 
participating  in  the  Society's  enrollment  sur- 
vey. For  these  latter  institutions  this  level 
of  funding  provided  an  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  97,400  per  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  graduate  programs,  which 
was  but  half  the  accepted  national  norm  of 
$15,000  per  engineering  or  science  student 
for  that  year. 

Recent  projections  for  the  growth  In  the 
demand  for  nonmetallic  mineral  resotirces 
in  the  decade  ahead  give  cause  for  further 
concern  for  the  future  of  ceramic  technology 
In  this  country.  Domestic  production  of  some 
nonmetallic  minerals  is  currently  inadequate 
to  fulfill  demand.  New  exploration  tech- 
niques must  be  devdoped  to  increase  the 
known  reserves  of  these  minerals  and  im- 
proved techniques  must  be  developed  for 
beneficlatlng  known  deposits  which  in  their 
natural  state  lack  the  degree  of  purity  to 
meet  current  requirements. 

The  manufacture  of  all  ceramic  materials 
reqiilres  one  or  more  high  temperature  proc- 
esses which  consume  significant  quantities 
of  energy,  largely  derived  from  natural  gas 
or  electric  power.  The  efficiency  of  few  of 
these  processes  has  been  examined  at  any 
time  in  tbe  recent  past,  and  with  the  ever 
mounting  demands  for  energy  and  growing 
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ooQoem  for  tlie  eonaequenoe  of  combustion 
products  upon  sir  quslity  snd  In  turn  the 
ec(dogy,  sD  pnsent  talg^  tenqMrkturs  proc- 
ssslng  systtms  sbould  be  oartfuUy  studlMl 
snd  resssreh  and  darslopmant  UUtlmted  for 
tbe  doBlgn  and  study  of  nsw  sTstems  wltb 
(Tester  thermia  efficiency. 

Tnsmnnch  is  the  future  of  ceramic  tech- 
nology In  this  country  Is  dependent  upon  the 
future  arallabUlty  of  trained  personnti.  The 
American  Ceramic  Society  is  very  interested 
In  the  Intent  and  provisions  of  S.  flSS  for 
the  following  spedflc  reasons: 

(1)  Ceramic  englneenng,  as  one  of  the 
several  dladpUnes  comprising  the  broad  neld 
of  mineral  engineering  education,  has  long 
been  natf  ected  In  this  country  with  the  con- 
sequence that  In  the  past  decade  some  In- 
stitutions have  terminated  programs  In  the 
discipline  and  others  are  currently  threat- 
ened. 

(2)  The  on-going  ceramic  engineering 
programs  have  offered  upward  to  one  hun- 
dred years  of  service  to  industry  and  gov- 
ernment and  their  faculties  have  the  dedica- 
tion. teduUcal  competence,  and  capacity  to 
contribute  to  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  in- 
tent of  S.  888. 

(S)  This  legislation  could  serve  to  evi- 
dence to  the  general  public  a  national  con- 
cern for  the  many  problems  confronting  the 
country  In  the  management  of  its  natiual  re- 
sources, particularly  to  the  young  people 
of  this  country  who  must  be  encouraged  to 
consider  career  opportunities  in  one  of  the 
mlnena  engineering  fields.  If  this  country 
la  to  regain  its  former  techm^oglcal  pre- 
eminence In  this  field. 

(4)  Tha  revltallaatlan  of  academic  re- 
search and  davelopmeiit.  as  intended  by  the 
tostttatee  to  be  estaUlahed  through  the  pro- 
vMMH  at  tfalB  legislation,  would  serve  to 
sUaugUMn  Xtm  total  academic  programs  In 
all  alaacal  anglmering  dtsclpllnas.  and  an 
liaportaut  aeoondaiy  bmeflt  of  Xtm  wmmttti 
and  development  aetmtles  of  the  institutes 
would  be  the  increase  In  trained  manpower 
to  flu  the  needs  of  industry,  government  and 
education. 

Ooar    AMB    Maaira    or    TmkmcxHa    Minxbsl 

KwBixxKxnrc  Kdocatiom 

(By  K.  F.  Oabom) 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  ooet 
and  llnanring  of  mineral  engineering  edu- 
eatlOB.  Perbape  more  in  keepli«  with  the 
national  situation  would  be  a  talk  on  the 
hKh  eoet  to  the  Natloo  of  our  neglect  at 
proper  financing  o(  mineral  engineering 
education.  Many  of  our  more  dismal  head- 
Unas  rriate  to  mineral  teeouroe  problen» — 
Headlines  about  mine  disasters.  oU  splUs, 
actd  mine  water,  air  poUutkm.  and  so  on. 
These  spectacular  troubles  are  only  a  part 
of  the  sertons  dlffloaltlee  that  we  find  en- 
gulfing the  mineral  industrtee:  and  these 
dllBeuItlee  are  related  to  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able neglect  In  universities  of  mineral  en- 
gineering education. 

The  mineral  engineering  fields  are  those 
that  have  to  do  with  the  extraction  and  pri- 
mary production  of  mineral  reaources.  and 
In  general  with  use  of  the  undergxvund. 
The  mineral  engineering  fields  tn  univer- 
sities are  essentially  synonymous  with  the 
fields  which  our  recent  National  Academy 
committee  report'  referred  to  as  mineral 
science  and  teehn<dogy.  The  spectrum  at 
these  and  rtfated  Adds  is  shown  on  Figure 
1.  We  do  not  Include  the  gecHogical  sclenoes 
on  the  left,  but  would  include  geological 


>  "Mineral  Science  and  Technology:  Needs, 
ChaUenges  and  Opportunities."  A  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Mineral  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Rational  Academy  at  Sclencea 
National  Academy  of  Engineering — ^national 
Beeearcfa  CounoU.  Washington.  D.C.,  1908. 


_    and  do  not  **w>fiM«^  xoMt 
what  is  known  as   matetlala  aolsnoa 
aoUd  state  phyatca  on  the  tte  rigbt.  tttm 
fields    as    populaily    kaown    thanfore    ai« 


mining,  mineral  is^iiniswlim.  extractive 
metaUiugy.  ceramics,  fuel  science  and  en- 
glnavlng.  geological  engineering,  ^t^j  i 
would  also  include  mineral  eoonomlcs. 
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Fit.  2.— Pans  State  awfotlwant  data. 

The  problems  associated  with  mineral  pro- 
duction must  certainly  be  quite  wtil  known  to 
this  group.  Included  among  theee,  and  vary 
obvious  to  the  public,  are  thoee  for  ex- 
ample that  have  to  do  with  ooal  mining.  In 
my  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  almoat 
unbelievably  extensive  pollvtlon  of  streams 
by  add  water  draining  from  abandoned  ooal 
mines.  About  40  of  these  mtnes  si«  burning 
underground  and  in  some  esses  the  surface 
Is  subsiding  and  cracks  opening.  The  lack  o< 
adequate  teehn<dogy  In  mining  asems 
matched  In  the  petroleum  production  Indus- 
try where  we  are  told  we  can  expect  oQ  spill 
disasters  <m  an  annual  basis. 

Then  there  Is  the  serious  matter  of  meet- 
ing our  ever  increasing  requirements  for 
mineral  products,  sa  other  nations  are  be- 
coming more  industrlallaed  and  are  compet- 
ing for  the  same  materials.  Alarming  Is  the 
fact  that  to  meet  the  Nation^  increasing 
mineral  products  rsqulrements.  we  depend 
more  and  more  on  foreign  sources,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  reliable  long 
range  sources.  The  net  value  ol  mineral  im- 
ports over  exports  hss  tripled  in  the  last 
decade:  in  1960  imports  were  valued  at  6.7 
billion  doDars  and  exports  a*  3.4  billion  dol- 
lars. I  believe  that  It  is  mainly  the  technology 
that  we  are  running  out  of  in  America  rwther 
than  mineral  reaources. 

Mineral  engineers  not  only  deal  with  min- 
eral production  but  are  involved  In  every 
type  of  use  of  the  oontlnemtal  crust.  They 
have  the  knowledge  and  experience  with  re- 
spect to  the  underground  "environment." 
and  as  engineers  must  be  hdd  reeponsible 
for  the  wise  use  of  the  underground.  This 
responsibility  is  beooalng  more  and  more 
Important  as  we  Increasingly  use  the  under- 
ground for  storage  and  disposal  of  materials 
of  all  kinds:  scalds.  Uqulds.  and  gases.  Such 
use  must  be  on  a  planned  basis,  re^nally 
as  well  as  locally,  to  avoid  serious  contamina- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  make  maximum 
use  of  the  underground.  Yet  the  knowledge 
needed  for  this  jriannlng  Is  not  avallaMe  nor 
Is  It  In  the  process  oi  being  obtained  on  the 
scale  needed. 

The  threat  of  serious  pollution  at  the  un- 
derground, jeopardizing  future  water  sup- 
plies or  the  use  o(  underground  eones  for 
other  purposes  In  the  futtire.  Is  from  many 
sources,  but  principally  from:  (1)  tlM  leaeh- 
ata  draining  Into  the  ondarground  water  sys- 


tem from  landfill  garbage  and  trash  disposal 
operations.  (2)  poisonous  fluids  being  In- 
jected under  high  preesure  Into  undetground 
s»nes,  escaping  and  poaslbly  causing  wide- 
spread orustal  nantamlnarkw.  and  evsn  caus- 
ing surface  pc^ution  as  these  fluids  more 
and  more  frequetktly  are  foqod  to  be  enqit- 
ing  at  the  surface.  (3)  radioaettvs  wastes 
which  are  increasing  rapidly  In  amount 
and  are  being  burled  in  some  oaees  without 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geology  re- 
quired for  the  full  and  needed  assessment  of 
the  safety  factots  Involved,  (4)  leaksge  from 
buried  storage  tanks  and  pipe  lines,  con- 
taminating drinking  water  sui^les  and  even 
seeping  into  basements  of  hooMS. 

At  the  same  time  that  wa  have  a  national 
crisis  on  our  haada  because  of  mineral  re- 
source problems  and  underground  pollution 
dangers.  It  Is  an  almost  Incredible  fact  that 
the  very  fields  of  university  education  and 
research  dealing  with  theee  i»oblems  are  be- 
ing phased  out  at  our  education  Institutions. 
With  a  UtUe  thought  on  the  situation,  one 
reallaea  that  thare  U  a  connectlan.  Without 
the  basic  education  and  reeearch,  we  are 
bound  to  be  In  trouble.  With  a  weak  edu- 
cational base,  the  technology  will  be  weak. 

In  OHitrast  to  o\ir  mineral  resources,  agri- 
cultural rasouroes  have  been  taken  seriously. 
Federal  and  matching  Stete  funds  have  con- 
tinually supported  educaUon  and  research 
on  agricultural  resources  at  a  university  In 
each  Stete  since  the  first  Hatch  Act  of  1887. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  continually  trained 
the  experts  we  need  In  theee  fields  at  the 
many  excellent  colleges  of  sgrlculture  in  the 
country,  and  through  research  and  extension 
programs  have  put  into  effect  efficient  pro- 
ductl^n  and  conservation  programs  with  re- 
q>ect  to  sgrlcultural  crops,  forests,  soils,  wild- 
life, watershed  management,  etc.  We  In  the 
n.S.  can  be  very  thankful  for  the  wisdom 
exhibited  by  Congress,  first  in  creating  the 
land  grant  colleges,  and  then  83  jrears  ago 
In  providing  funds  to  establish  and  contin- 
ually maintain  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations. 

In  the  case  of  our  mineral  reeources  we 
have  had  no  such  foresight.  Support  of  min- 
eral reeourcea  education  and  research  has 
been  sorely  neglected.  As  one  result,  we  find 
that  one-third  of  the  Nation's  university  de- 
partments for  education  and  reeearch  In  min- 
ing englneenng  cloeed  their  doora  during  the 
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five  year  period  180-1967,  deqilte  an  In- 
creasing demand  for  mining  englneara.  Com- 
parable departments  In  ooDegea  of  agriculture 
auch  as  entomology,  plant  pathology,  horti- 
culture, poultry  science,  agronomy,  etc.,  con- 
tinue throughout  the  United  States  to  carry 
on  stnxig  programs  aimed  at  solving  the 
pioMems  and  keeping  the  United  States  at 
the  forefront  In  agrlcultxire  science  and  tech- 
nology. These  agriciilture  programs  have  also 
sparked  the  so-called  "Oreen  Revolution" 
which  is  so  vital  to  developing  nattons.  This 
U  all  possible  because  of  a  f  arslghted  national 
policy  providing  among  other  things,  contin- 
uing Federal  and  State  appropriations  to  the 
agricultural  colleges. 

The  declining  sUte  of  mineral  engineering 
education  In  our  universities  is  not  primar- 
ily becaMse  of  cost  but  is  because  of  a  lack 
of  intereet  In  support  of  these  by  Federal  and 
State  govemmanta. 

Let  us  look  brlefiy  at  some  cost  figures  that 
I  have  obtained  for  disciplines  at  Penn  State. 
This  type  of  figure  is  calculated  different 
ways  at  different  Institutions,  but  within  a 
tinlverslty,  valid  comparisons  can  be  made 
among  curricula.  For  the  fall  term  of  1909, 
the  cost  per  unit  of  instruction  In  nxineral 
engineering  was  $16.70;  in  agriculture,  $17.71; 
and  In  all  other  engineering.  $19.67.  The  unit 
cost  was  thus  actually  lees  for  mineral  engi- 
neering than  for  agricultural  fields  averaged, 
or  for  other  engineering  averaged. 

And  so  If  it  is  not  cost,  why  are  mineral 
engineering  curricula  being  phased  out? 

One  reason  is  that  support  of  graduate 
and  research  programs  in  these  fields  has 
been  very  small.  They  have  simply  missed 
out  on  funding  by  Federal  agencies.  Agri- 
culture has  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  mineral  engineering  has  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has, 
as  we  know,  steadfastly  maintained  through 
the  years  its  policy  of  no  support  of  educa- 
tion and  research  programs  in  universities. 
Many  fields  of  engineering  have  received  good 
support  of  their  graduate  and  research  pro- 
grams from  other  Federal  agencies,  especial- 
ly DOD.  AEC  and  NASA,  but  not  mineral 
engineering. 

The  three  extractive  mineral  engineering 
fields  of  mining,  extractive  metallurgy  and 
petroleum  engineering  are  notable  for  their 
relatively  low  level  of  funding  of  the  grad- 
uate and  reeearch  programs.  This  was  em- 
phasleed  In  our  recent  National  Academy 
report  where  the  following  statement  ap- 
pears (p.  77) :  "The  total  Federal  support  of 
graduate  and  research  programs  reported  for 
mining,  extractive  metallurgy,  and  petroleum 
engineering  was  only  $1.2  million  a  year  In 
the  fall  of  1907.  In  these  programs  there  was 
a  total  of  261  Ph  J>.  candidates  and  467  M.S. 
candidates.  The  Federal  support  of  graduate 
students  in  these  fields  is  thus  less  than 
$2,000  per  student  per  year.  This  compares 
with  $6,000  of  Federal  support  per  graduate 
student  per  year  In  chemistry."  *  According  to 
a  recent  NSF  report.  "On  the  average  approx- 
Imatriy  $1  million  In  Federal  funds  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  award  of  seven  doctorates  in 
science  and  engineering."'  or  approximate- 
ly $140,000  of  Federal  funds  per  doctorate. 
In  mining  and  petroleum  where  there  are 
now  granted  about  20  Ph.D.  degrees  per  year 
In  each  field,  the  Federal  contribution  per 
degree  la  only  about  $15,000.  Or  in  other 
words,  per  PhJJ.  degree  granted,  mineral  en- 
gineering receives  only  about  one-ten>,h  as 
much  ^Mleral  support  as  the  average  for 


'Chemistry:  Opportunltlss  and  Needs. 
NAS-NRC  Publication  1293.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sclenoes — ^National  Beeearch  Council, 
Washington.  D.C.,  1968.  p.  168. 

■"The  Dynamics  of  Academic  Science — 
A  Degree  Profile  of  Academic  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Oontrlbatlans  of  Federal 
Punda  for  Acadwntc  Sclanoa  to  Universities 
and  CoUegaa."  National  Sdance  Foundation 
BeportMa  m-€. 
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PhJD.'a  in  sclanoa  and  anglnwrlng  tn  tUs 
country.  On  any  basla.  gradoata  programa  in 
mineral  sdance  and  anglnaartng  reodve  oom- 
paratlvely  utUe  Federal  support. 

This  lack  of  funding  and  ahaence  of  rtrong 
graduate  and  research  programs  as  oompatad 
with  othn-  engineering,  or  with  agriculture, 
or  with  most  of  sdence  is  one  reason  that 
mineral  englnaering  departments  have  looked 
anemic  and  have  disappeared. 

Another  reason  is  that  university  admln- 
l9trat<M«  UauX  to  put  great  wei^t  on  the 
small  number  of  students  In  some  of  the 
mineral  engineering  departments  when  com- 
pared with  other  engineering  and  science 
fields.  This  comparison  I  maintain  is  not 
a  fair  one. 

Mineral  engineering,  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tion's non-renewable  resources,  should  be 
compared  with  agricultural  fields  which  of 
course  deal  with  our  renewable  reeources. 
Ag^culture  departments,  such  as  agronomy 
or  plant  pathology,  continue  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  large  group  of  students.  Note  In 
Figure  2  the  cmnparlson  of  total  2nd.  3rd 
and  4th  year  enrollments  In  mineral  engi- 
neering and  In  agriculture  at  Penn  Stete 
University.  The  agriculture  fields  of  entomol- 
ogy and  plant  pathology,  Inddentally,  have 
no  undergraduates  at  all — only  gradiuite 
programs. 

The  curricula  In  agrlculttve  are  supported 
because  of  their  importance  to  the  Nation. 
Strong  faculty  groups  exist  in  these  fields  at 
the  college  of  agriculture  here  at  Ohio  Stete 
and  at  Penn  Stete  and  at  a  university  in 
every  Stete.  With  a  college  of  agriculture 
in  every  Stete,  de^te  low  enrollmente 
enough  studenta  are  turned  out.  and  we  have 
the  speclallste  being  produced  on  an  ade- 
quate scale.  Broad  spectrum  research  on  the 
Nation's  agricultural  problems  Is  a  con- 
tinuing activity. 

In  my  view  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
appropirlate  manner  of  financing  or  of  the 
cost  of  mineral  engineering  education  and 
research.  We  have  learned  how  to  finance  the 
agricultural  resources  fields.  Let  us  simply 
do  what  we  know  how  to  do  well — support 
mineral  engineering  as  we  support  agricul- 
ture. Annual  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  provided  to  the  land  grant 
college,  or  to  some  other  designated  Insti- 
tution In  each  Stete.  We  have  made  a  start 
in  this  direction  with  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964. 

Every  Stete  has  Important,  essential  min- 
eral resources — sand,  gravel,  building  stone, 
water.  Industrial  minerals,  etc..  and  In  addi- 
tion may  have  one  or  ntore  of  metallic  ores, 
petroleum,  natural  gas  or  coal.  Every  Stete 
must  sooner  or  later  have  problems  of  land- 
fill locations  for  trash  disposal  and  other 
problems  where  pollution  of  the  underground 
Is  a  seriotis  threat.  A  strong  mineral  engi- 
neering program  m  a  university  In  each 
Stete  is  an  educational  base  of  extreme  need 
and  Importance.  Crash  programs  are  needed 
to  take  care  of  some  <^  the  worst  situations, 
but  for  the  long  run  it  is  essential  that  the 
education  base  be  built  up  to  provide  the 
speclallste  and  the  fundamental  knowledge 
to  anticipate  and  handle  the  mineral  re- 
source and  imderground  problems  of  this 
Nation. 

I  have  estimated  that  about  $26  million 
per  year  is  what  Is  needed  m  Federal  funds, 
and  this  will  be  matched  by  Stete  funds,  to 
build  up  and  maintain  viable  mineral  engi- 
neering groups  at  an  educational  institution 
In  each  Stete,  as  well  as  to  support  graduate 
and  research  programs  on  mineral  problems 
in  other  institutions.  This  I  am  convinced 
is  what  is  needed. 

Those  of  us  who  appredate  the  critical 
need  for  the  knowledge  and  the  spedallsto 
in  mineral  engineering,  and  who  reoognlae 
the  requirement  for  sound  practices  in  min- 
eral resources  conservation  and  in  iiinim 
tlon  of  the  underground,  must  strive  to  re- 
verse the  deteriorating  trend  in  mineral  en- 


gineering education,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
there  la  a  way  to  du  this.  The  coat  In  dd- 
laza  la  not  high.  The  cost  to  the  country  will 
be  Inf  Tea  singly  great,  however,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  dday  In  adequately  supporting  edu- 
cation and  research  In  the  mineral  resource 
fidda. 

AOomoNAi.  coaroOToa 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
(Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a  coepon- 
sor  of  S.  6S5,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Min- 
ing and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-266),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  Ijeing  no  objectian,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSK  or  THK  BIU. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  bill  635  Is  to  sup- 
port, enhance,  and  stimulate  mining,  min- 
eral, metallurgical,  ceramic  fuel,  scrap  re- 
cycling, mined  land  reclamation,  under- 
ground reservoir  utilization,  mineral  aco- 
nomlcs,  and  related  environmental  research, 
and  the  training  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technldana  In  such 
fields,  by  supixntlng  the  estebllshment  of  an 
appropriate  research  and  training  center  in 
each  Stete.  This  will  be  achieved  through 
matohlng  grante,  subject  to  approprtetlon 
by  the  Congress,  and  conunendng  In  the 
first  year  at  a  level  of  $100,000  per  Stete. 
going  to  $150,000  In  the  aecond  year,  $200.- 
000  In  the  third  year.  aiKl  leveling  oC  at 
$250,000  in  the  fourth  year  and  subsequent 
years.  Such  »n^tf>'ing  grante  are  for  the 
purpoee  of  aosisting  each  participating  Stete 
in  esteblishlng  and  carrying  on  the  wwk 
of  a  competent  and  qualified  mining,  min- 
erals, and  related  environmental  research  In- 
stitute or  center. 

NKXD 

In  the  91st  Congress,  the  National  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  was  enacted 
into  law  (PubUc  Law  91-631).  Any  policy 
requires  the  creation  of  implemenUng  mech- 
anisms, and  S.  635.  which  amends  the  Na- 
tional Mining  and  Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of 
1970.  Is  an  importent  first  step  in  formulating 
an  action  program  to  provide  for  research 
and  training  of  qualified  sclentlste.  engineers, 
and  technicians. 

As  Senator  Gordon  AUott,  author  cf  the 
National  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1070  and  of  S.  635,  observed  when  reporting 
the  Minerals  Policy  Act: 

As  we  permit  our  Nation  to  beoan>e  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  minerals  Important  to  our  industry  and 
sectirlty.  we  tend  to  lose  the  abUlty  to  find 
and  produce  these  minerals  domestically.  Our 
dependence  tends  to  encumber  our  foreign 
policy  and  limit  our  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  family  of  nations.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  in  the  long-term  national  into'est 
that  our  ability  to  domestically  produce  Im- 
portant mineral  comnKXlitles  be  Inqiroved 
and  maintained. 

The  best  hope  for  achieving  this  objec- 
tive Is  through  teohnolaglcal  advancement 
In  methods  of  finding,  mining,  and  process- 
ing available  resources.  Radically  new  ap- 
proachea  may  be  neceasary  to  achieve  this, 
and  research  Is  the  logical  path  to  new  taeb- 
nology.  Our  continued  progress  depends  upon 
it.  As  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrtdge.  Olraetor  at  the 
Office  of  Sdence  and  Tsohndogy,  pointed 
out  in  his  report  to  the  committee  on  this 
leglslaUon: 

"*  *  *  Increased  productivity  through 
adaptation  of  new  technology  has  been  the 
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OTt*l>llab«d  road  to  pcocraw  In  tbU  eoiuk- 
try  In  Industry  genanlly  And  bac  Twult«d  In 
a  BtMidant  of  llvlnc  for  tlM  UJS.  wcrkv  mo- 
ond  to  none.  I  btflere  ttist  tlw  mlnenla  In- 
duatrl«s  can  also  expect  to  pertldpftte  In  an 
Intproved  standard  of  living,  but  we  must 
devote  a  great  eStnrt  to  the  need  for  better 
tecbntdogy  In  order  to  meet  o\ir  future  needs. 
Certainly  a  congressional  declaration  of  policy 
to  tbat  effect— as  Is  contemplated  by  S.  719 — 
would  be  a  useful  step  m  that  direction." 

Tlie  alarming  trend  within  the  univer- 
sities at  the  United  States  of  discontinuing 
and  dosing  tbe  doors  on  departments  for 
education  and  reeearcb  in  mining  engixteer- 
Ing,  was  made  evident  in  the  authoritative 
1969  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology  entlUed  "Mineral 
Sclenoe  and  Technology,  Needs,  Challenges 
and  Opportunities,"  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences.  As  that  report  dls- 
elOMd.  duiing  tlM  1983-67  period  th«e  was  a 
dflmlae  of  significant  recommendations,  two 
of  which  relate  specifically  to  cited  curricula 
In  the  country.  The  Committee  on  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology,  under  the  able 
aiiatrmanahlp  of  Dr.  Bbert  F.  Oebom,  who 
Is  presently  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
MUMS,  made  a  number  of  significant  recom- 
muidattoDs.  two  of  which  relate  spedflcally 
to  purpoMs  <3l  S.  638 : 

A  program  be  established  imder  the  As- 
sistant Seereitary  for  Mineral  Reeouroes  to 
ptoffOm  won  tinning  federally  appropriated 
nia»<<itng  funds  to  each  state  in  support 
of  mlBval-resouTce  :«search. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  iCnes  develop  sustaining  re- 
■sarch  and  educational  programs  in  mineral 
•denoe.  teobiMlogy,  and  engineering  through 
grants,  contntcts,  and  traineesblps  at  educa- 
tional instttutlans. 

TtM  synergistic  relationship  between  re- 
wareh  and  training  and  the  role  of  the 
mining  echoed  was  placed  in  perspective  in 
Hm  testimony  of  Dr.  Ouy  T.  McBrlde.  Jr., 
president  of  tb»  Colorado  School  of  Mines: 

mfonned  persons  In  Oovemment,  in  edu- 
eatlcn,  and  educational  foundations,  and  In 
Indostry  have  become  increasingly  oonoemed 
St  the  Imminent  threat,  and  Indeed,  actual 
rtimage,  to  this  major  Am«1can  and  WOTld 
Indusftry  fRun  what  they,  and  I,  discern  to  be 
a  grtorous  faUuie  to  advance  its  fundamental 
tenlinokigy  and  to  provide  the  trained  man- 
power to  lead  It.  These  failures  are  alike  oen- 
tmd  In  our  schools  of  mining  engineering, 
tor  reeearcii  and  teaching  are  synergistic — 
whether  Improving  or  deteriorating. 

>fr.  Soger  M.  Haynes,  director  of  employee 
rdatkNis  of  the  OoneoUdated  Coal  Co.,  pre- 
sented a  very  informative  paper  to  the  com- 
mittee. Titmltlng  his  remarks  jiist  to  the  ooal 
Industry,  Mr.  Haynes  examined  the  iMY>blem 
and  sipresssd  the  coal  Industry's  dilemma  as 
follows: 

Our  dilemma  is  this:  At  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  coal  is  ever  Increaamg  as  an  en- 
ergy fuel  for  electrical,  steel,  and  other  Indxis- 
trlal  markets  •  •  •  the  STipply  of  competent 
research  scientists,  trained  engineers  and 
technicians  needed  to  Improve  production 
taehnlquee — to  solve  problems  of  health  and 
safety — ^to  solve  problems  of  land  reclamation 
and  environmental  control — is  simply  not 
avallalde  today.  Not  only  are  these  areas  of 
vital  Importance  neglected,  but  there  are 
Ineuffldent  mining  engineers  and  techni- 
cians to  take  care  of  the  growth  of  present 
mining  activities  I 

The  Nation  has  become  painfully  aware  of 
our  deteriorating  environment.  The  mining 
Industry  Is  also  aware  of  many  of  the  en- 
▼Inmmental  problems  assocUted  with  the 
extraction  of  minerals,  and  has,  in  many 
instances,  developed  practical  8<dutlons  for 
dealing  with  them.  But,  as  further  environ- 
mental Improvement  Is  sought,  the  technical 
dlfflcultles  and  the  cost  of  gaining  each  new 
increment  of  quality,  greatly  Increases  the 
costs  of  operation  and  may  make  the  differ- 
ence between  feaslbUlty  and  infeasiblllty  in 


a  mine's  eoonomki  picture.  The  essentiaUty 
of  research  and  akilled  personnel  was  under- 
secred  in  the  8en«te  B^xirt  (No.  91-890)  on 
the  National  Mining  and  MlneraU  Policy 
legislation,  on  page  3 : 

Research  can  be  partlcxilarly  beneficial  In 
assisting  tbe  mining  Industry  to  cope  with 
the  many  new  requirements  that  our  in- 
creased concern  over  environmental  quality 
places  upon  mine  <^>eraitors.  The  Federal 
Government  should  engage  In  long-range  re- 
search programs  which  will  provide  the 
technology  necessary  for  private  Industry  to 
implement  practices  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  o\tr  environment.  It  should  estab- 
lish and  maintain  policies  and  programs 
which  supply  the  needed  trained  specialists, 
and  publish  and  disseminate  data  and  tech- 
nical Information  relevant  to  environmental 
qiiallty  matters. 

Before  the  mining  industry  can  be  ex- 
pected to  deal  effectively  with  tbe  new  de- 
mands of  environmental  quality  concerns 
and  remain  economically  viable,  tbe  indus- 
try must  have  the  necessary  tools.  These 
tools  Include  trained  specialists,  the  results 
of  successful  research  In  Improved  mining, 
benefication,  and  waste  di^kosal  practices, 
and  governmental  policies  which  take  Into 
account  tbe  Increased  costs.  Involved. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  statement 
of  policy  includes  the  support  of  research  in 
the  areas  of  mined  land  reclamation,  res- 
ervoir utUlzation,  and  related  environmental 
problems. 

HXABING8 

On  AprU  38.  1971,  the  Minerals,  BiAaterlals. 
and  Fuels  Subcommittee  held  hearmgs  and 
received  oral  statements  from  26  witnesses. 
In  addition,  numerous  other  statements  and 
communications  were  received  both  prior 
and  subsequent  to  the  hearings.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  without  excepUon,  all  testi- 
mony, statements,  and  communications 
strongly  endorsed  S.  636.  The  witness  list  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
professionals  in  Industry  and  the  academic 
world.  Representatives  from  virtually  every 
region  of  tbe  Nation  were  heard. 

No  testimony,  however,  was  received  from 
administration  witnesses.  The  administra- 
tion requested  an  additional  30  to  60  days 
within  which  to  formtilate  its  position.  It 
should  be  noted  that  77  days  have  elapsed, 
and  the  committee  has  neither  received  any 
notification  of  the  formulation  of  a  position 
nor  been  able  to  discern  any  progress  in  this 
regard. 

corrs 

1.  The  first  fiscal  year's  cost,  providing  all 
jurisdictions  qualified,  and  the  full  author- 
ization was  appropriated,  would  total  $12,- 
100,000.  The  breakdown  of  these  costs  Is  as 
follows: 

(a)  $6,100,000  in  matching  grants  to  the 
State  Institute  ($100,000  to  each)  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  4(a). 

(b)  $1  million  for  high  priority  special 
mineral  resource  research  projects  under  the 
direction  erf  the  Secretary  (subsec.  6(a) ) . 

(c)  $8  million  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  library  materials  (sec. 

«)• 

(d)  $1  million  for  printing  and  publishing 
research  results  (sec.  8) . 

2.  The  second  fiscal  year's  coet  could  not 
exceed  $16,660,000.  The  breakdown  of  these 
costs  Is  as  follows : 

(a)  $7,650,000  In  matching  grants  to  States 
($160,000  to  each). 

(b)  $2  million  for  high  priority  special 
mineral  resource  research  projects. 

(c)  Same  as  1(c)  above. 

(d)  Same  ~Jt  1  (d)  above. 

3.  The  thira  fiscal  year's  cost  could  not 
exceed  $19,300,000.  The  breakdown  of  these 
costs  is  as  follows : 

(a)  $10,200,000  In  matching  grants  to 
States  ($200,000  to  each) . 

(b)  $3  million  for  high  priority  special 
mineral  resource  reaearoh  projects. 


(c)  Sams  as  1  (c)  above. 

(d)  Same  as  1(d)  above. 

4.  The  fourth  fiscal  year's  cost  could  not 
exceed  $as,760M0.  The  breakdown  of  these 
costs  is  as  follows: 

(a)  $12,760,000  in  matching  grants  to 
States  ($260,000  to  each). 

(b)  $5  million  for  high  priority  special 
mineral  resource,  research  projects. 

(c)  Same  as  1(a)  above. 

(d)  Same  as  1  (d)  above. 

6.  The  fifth  and  succeeding  fiscal  year's 
costs  could  not  exceed  $23,760,000  each  year. 
The  breakdown  of  these  costs  is  as  follows: 

(«)  $12,750,000  in  matching  grants  to 
States  (same  as  4(a)  above. 

(b)  $5  million  for  high  priority  special 
mineral  resources  research  projects. 

(c)  Same  as  1(c)  above. 

(d)  Same  as  1(d)  above. 

STATE  KLIGIBnJTT 

Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  4(a) 
each  State  and  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  qualify.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Osborn,  who  is  now  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  during  the  July  9,  1069, 
hearings  on  the  minerals  policy  legislation: 

Every  State  has  Important  essential  min- 
eral resources — sand,  gravel,  biillding  stone, 
industrial  minerals,  and  so  forth,  and  in  ad- 
dition may  have  one  or  more  metallic  ores, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  or  coal. 

The  committee  recognized  that  some  ele- 
ments of  the  research  program  outlined  in 
section  3  will  have  application  in  every  State, 
while  others  may  not.  And,  while  a  substan- 
tial part  of  tbe  research  contemplated  under 
this  program  may  have  application  in  many 
regions,  much  of  the  research  will  have  a 
local  application,  dealing  with  problems 
unique  to  a  particular  area  or  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  States  having 
similar  topography,  climate,  and  geology,  may 
find  it  beneficial  to  pool  their  resources  and 
establish  one  regional  Institute  which  would 
serve  all  of  the  cooperating  States.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  authorixed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  4(a). 

The  coDunittee,  also,  recognized  that  In 
certain  circumstances  the  State  institute 
may  wish  to  arrange  for  other  colleges  and 
universities  within  the  State  to  participate  in 
its  work,  for  example,  where  a  particvaar 
private  university  or  college  had  developed 
a  special  capabUlty  in  a  discipline  which 
could  be  the  key  to  the  solution  of  a  re- 
search project.  Such  participation  may  also 
be  beneficial  due  to  geographical  considera- 
tions. Such  arrangements  are  permitted  un- 
der subsection  4(a) . 

Subsection  4(a)  requires  the  matching  of 
Federal  funds  with  non-Federal  funds,  and 
such  non-Federal  funds  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  Federal  share.  This  provision  was 
Included  to  insure  the  "good  faith"  effort  of 
the  State  institute. 

Recognizing  that  the  proqMcts  for  earlier 
returns  from  the  Federal  investment  would 
be  better  if  the  funds  were  directed  to  estab- 
lished mining  schools  and  colleges  or  univer- 
sities having  a  department  of  mining  and 
minerals,  a  preference  for  such  schools  is 
contained  in  subsection  4(a).  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  realized  that  the  educa- 
tional spinoff  frcMn  the  research  institutes  is 
better  achieved  through  tbe  establishment 
of  many  centers.  To  establish  only  a  few 
regional  centers  may  well  result  in  the  denial 
of  opportunity  for  interested  yoimg  people 
to  benefit  from  the  educational  spinoff  in 
this  field,  and  the  National  would  be  the 
loser.  The  committee  felt  that  by  author- 
izing one  center  in  each  State,  both  objec- 
tives would  more  likely  be  achieved,  whUe  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  imdue  proliferation 
of  such  centers. 

COOKDINATION   Or   XXSKAXCH 

Section  9  charges  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  responsibility  of  Insuring 
coordination  of  research  programs  under  this 


bill.  This  appIlM  to  conrrtlnahnn  at  variom 
reaearoh  efforts  batwMa  tba  taatltataB  as  «*U 
as  research  ccmdtu^ted  by  the  Department  of 
tbe  Intarlor  and  other  ndasal  eatabUah- 
menta.  The  Sacratary  >•  to  act  aa  a  eantxal 
clearin^touae  for  tha  laauHa  of  aaoh  naaarBh 
and  aactlon  8  provldaa  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing Buoh  raaulta  for  dlimnlnstlnm  to  in- 
teraatad  partlaa.  Baaaarch  raaults.  except 
where  tha  Saoretary  Iknds  it  naoaoaary  in  tha 
piibUo  Interaat.  shall  ba  avaUabla  promptly 
to  tha  gsneral  public  The  Sacratary.  with 
his  broad  responslbUltiaa  with  respect  to 
natural  resourcaa.  should  be  tbe  focal  point 
for  aU  such  reaeareh.  and  should  be  bast  aMe 
to  inrara  that  new  data,  findings,  and  proc- 
eaaas  are  made  known  to  thoaa  In  Industry 
and  Oownment  who  naad  tbam  and  will 
apply  tham. 

Tha  MneDdmnits  were  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  ensroaed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

BIPARTIBAN  MEETINO  WITH  PRES- 
IDENT NIXON  ON  HIS  PORTH- 
COMINa  TRIP  TO  UAINIjAND 
CHINA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  a  bi- 
partisan meeting  this  morning  with  the 
President  pro  tonpore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoose,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  Ix^  Hooses,  and  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
C^ommittees  on  Foreign  Relations,  For- 
eign Affairs,  Apprcwriations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President's  an- 
nounced visit  to  Cliina  is  of  momentous 
import  to  the  wortd,  that  it  evens  new 
aspects  of  foreign  p<^cy  rdaticnishipe  in 
Asia,  and  that  we  are  all  hoiwftil  of  what 
may  come  from  It. 

It  Is  essential  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress not  engage  in  too  much  imblic 
speculatioa.  Pertiaps.  for  the  present,  we 
could  restrain  oursdves  and  not  offer  too 
much  unsolicited  advice,  in  the  hope  that 
we  may,  thereby,  enhance  the  possibility 
of  opening  up  relationships  which  would 
not  be  hostile,  unfriendly,  or  directed 
against  any  other  nation. 

Therefore,  I  shall  not  indulge  in  any 
unnecessary  q?eculation,  except  to  praise 
the  dedsioa,  to  welcome  whatever  op- 
portunities it  offers,  and  to  repeat  my 
own  concern — which  I  am  sure  is  shared 
by  the  administration — that  'vhatever 
we  do  will  be  done  in  friendship  and  as 
part  of  a  journey  toward  peace,  or,  as  the 
Bible  has  it,  "To  follow  after  the  ways 
that  lead  to  peace,"  rather  than  read 
into  it  something  which  oould  in  any 
fasliion  wliatsoever  lie  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  of  our  friends  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  saying  that 
the  meeting  of  the  leadership  and  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minori^  members 
of  the  committees  the  Senator  has  Just 
enumerated  was  very  much  worthwhile. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  and  President  Nixon  all  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  their  views  on  the  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  in  recent  days. 
There  was  good  give  and  take,  I  thought, 
on  the  part  of  those  present.  There  was 
a  mutual  sense  of  remonsibillty  on  both 
sides,  because  of   the  delicacy  of  the 


negoilattana,  which,  inentabty  and  hope- 
fully, must  lead  to  a  meeting. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  no  secret  agree- 
ments were  entered  into,  no  promises 
made;  instead,  a  general  understanding 
was  arrived  at  which,  hopefully,  win  cul- 
minate in  this  meeting  and  will  bring 
about  the  shift  from  an  old  era  with 
much  sorrow  attached  to  it  to  a  new 
era  with  much  hope  for  all  of  mankind. 

TUB  country,  under  the  Presideikcy 
and  initiative  of  Mr.  Nixon,  has  taken 
a  long  step  forward. 

On  the  other  hand.  Chou  En-lai  has 
also  taken  a  long  step  forward. 

It  would  b«  our  hope  that  steps  would 
be  continued  fio  that,  eventually,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tbe  two  nations  may 
meet.  In  that  way,  they  may  help  bring 
into  being  a  more  peaceful  future  which 
is  what  the  people  of  the  world  want 
most  of  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  win  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  say  that  there  are  two  ine- 
cepts  which  Confucius  applied  to  a  situa- 
tion like  the  present — and  I  am  serious 
today,  although  I  did  humorously  para- 
phrase Confucius  recently.  But  Confu- 
cius said  to  Duke  Ung  of  Wei  on  two 
occasions  what  is  amilicable  to  this  situa- 
tion today — one  is — 

If  a  man  does  not  give  thought  to  prob- 
lems which  arc  still  distant,  he  wlU  be  wor- 
ried by  them  when  they  get  nearer. 

The  other  is: 

Thoee  who  follow  different  roads  cannot 
take  counsel  with  one  another. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  aU  indebted  to  the  disttngnished  mi- 
nority leader  for  those  aphorisms  from 
Confucius.  May  I  say  that  I  hapt  a  Con- 
fucian spirit  will  exist  at  the  meeting, 
vrtiich  is  to  take  place  sometime  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

It  might  be  weU  to  caU  the  attentkm 
of  the  Senate  to  another  true  saying  of 
Confucius,  6  centuries  before  Christ,  but 
quite  a]M}licable  to  the  Golden  Rule  of 
the  latter  period.  During  Confucius' 
time,  the  sajring  was: 

Do  not  do  unto  others  as  you  would  not 
have  done  unto  you. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  further,  Confu- 
cius defined  that  by  a  word  we  use  fre- 
quently nowadays  for  "reciprocity," 
which  appears  in  the  translation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  lliat  is  right. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
INO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  wlU 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
OERALD  P.  NYE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Ml-.  President,  it  is  with 
de^  regret  that  I  inform  the  Senate  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  dlstingnidied 
farmer  Members  of  this  body — the  Hon- 
oratde  Gerald  P.  Nye  on  Saturday, 
July  17. 


Senator  Nye  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service,  includ- 
ing aenflce  in  ttie  Ui3.  Senate  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  from  Novem- 
ber 14. 1»25.  to  January  2. 1»45. 

Senator  Hy*  was  born  December  18. 
1892.  at  Hortonville,  Wis.,  and  came  to 
North  Dakota  as  a  young  man  to  enter 
Mm  newQTaper  bnaineBs. 

He  edited  and  published  the  Billing 
County  Pioneer  at  Fryburg,  N.  Dak.,  be- 
ginning in  1915. 

In  1919,  he  became  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Orlggs  County  Sentinel- 
Courier  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Dak. 

During  this  period.  Gerald  Nye  took  an 
active  role  in  community  and  State  af- 
fairs. 

As  a  very  aUe  and  aggressive  young 
man,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  o<  ttte 
Non-Partisan  League  movement,  which 
had  its  beginnings  in  North  Dakota 
shortly  after  he  came  to  the  State. 

Tis  leadership  in  the  Non-Partisan 
League  led  to  his  appointment  to  fUl  the 
UB.  Senate  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Edwin  F.  Ladd  In  ItSS. 

Following  his  appotntment,  he  was 
elected  and  then  twice  reelected  to  the 
Senate  by  overwhelming  margins. 

As  a  Member  of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  he 
established  a  national  reputation  for  his 
part  In  the  Teapot  Dome  invertigatkms. 

Later,  for  years  he  held  not  only  a  na- 
tionwide, but  worldwide,  reputatkm  for 
his  fight  against  tlie  munitions  industry. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  quoted  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  both  jiatlonsHy  and  interna- 
tionally. 

Senator  Nye  served  as  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, odA  also  held  the  poaitian  til 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

He  was  ^  able  member  of  the  Senate 
Commlttetron  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Along  with  his  fight  against  the  muni- 
tions industry,  he  was  a  fierce  <g/ii*tt«>»<ft 
and  spoke  out  doquently  against  UJB. 
involvement  in  international  entangle- 
ments. 

History  has  proven  that  we  could  have 
avoided  some  of  our  unfortunate  foreign 
entanglements  and  wars  had  Gerald 
Nye's  policies  even  partially  been  adhered 
to. 

Uke  many  other  Ncnth  Dakotans  dur- 
ing his  time — and  evm  today — I  have 
shared  some  of  his  isolationist  views. 

Certainly,  most  will  agree  that  tills 
policy  has  provec*  to  be  sounder  than  the 
one  which  we  later  followed  of  trying  to 
police  the  wholr  world. 

Senator  Nye  was  a  very  aUe  legisla- 
tor. He  was  a  talented  person  and  a 
gifted  and  persuasive  speaker— certainly 
one  of  the  best  of  his  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talente.  He 
was  an  outstanding  Journalist. 

He  had  considerable  ability  as  an 
athlete,  and  always  had  a  great  interest 
in  athletics.  In  fact,  in  19S8  he  was  of- 
fa«d  the  prestlgioui  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Baseball. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituaiy  of  the  late  Senator 
Gerald  P.  Nye  appearing  In  this  mom- 
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lug's  WadilDcton  Post  be  minted  m  a 
part  of  007  renutrks. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  a  coiuci- 
entlous  and  dedicated  puUlc  servant.  Uy 
wife.  Pat.  and  I  Join  in  mourning  his 
pas^ng.  and  extend  sinoerest  sympathies 
to  his  wife  Marguerite  and  all  the  family. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 
as  follows: 

Bx-8BKAToa  OauiB  Nn.  laoLATioinR,  Dos 
(By  Martin  WeU) 

TGtmm  VS.  Sen.  a«md  P.  Mye,  (R-N. 
Dftk.),  78,  an  outspoken  laolationlst  and  a 
iTOTliir  In  tbe  '^"T^'IT"  to  keep  ttae  naitlon  out 
at  World  War  n.  died  Saturday  at  George- 
town uniTaratty  Hospital. 

Deatlx  mm  attributed  to  bemorrbaglng  t<A- 
kNMng  turgvy  at  the  hoapltal  Friday  for 
Tisowlar  dUBcultlee  that  had  plagued  Sen. 
Wye  for  past  10  year*.  They  bad  grown  worse 
InApra. 

Mr.  Nye  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  a  Senate  that  included  such  otie- 
feratsd  personaUtiM  as  William  B.  Borah  of 
Idaho.  HUain  W.  Johnson  of  Oallfomla,  Bob- 
set  M.  La  FoOsMs.  Jr..  of  Wlaoonaln  and 
OMCge  W.  NorrU  of  Mebraaka. 

One  of  th*  highlights  of  bU  SenaU  career 
was  an  Invsstigatlon  into  the  munitions  in- 
dustry that  b^an  In  1934.  It  won  blm  the 
Oaidtaua  Itawman  award  for  contributing  to 
peaoe  by  showing  "tbe  hidden  factors  which 
naks  tat  war  and  menace  the  peace  .  .  ." 

A  n-year-dd  country  newspaper  «QXUx 
with  a  Populist  orientation  when  he  began 
fcta  10-y«ar  Senate  career  In  19as,  Mr.  Nye 
tonttt  aa  saily  repuUtton  as  an  old-fatfi- 
toOfSd  agrarian  rtfaeL 

With  stubborn  tenacity,  he  supported  the 
■man  fknnar.  and  opposed  the  "interasU" — 
Biooopoly,  chain  stores,  branch  banking. 

As  head  of  a  Senate  committee  looking 
Into  oil  leaasa  m  the  aftermath  of  the  "Tea- 
pot Doma"  scandal,  he  unearthed  further  In- 
lj««.t««««  d  the  use  of  public  lands  for  prl- 


They  showM.  be  said,  "the  frightful  influ- 
mr^  of  mcmey  upon  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  as  a  nation." 

But  as  the  1030s  drew  on.  and  war  clouds 
gBthsrad  in  Bnrope  and  AsU,  It  was  his  iK>- 
l,m«»t«i«  that  drew  greatest  attention  to 
BIr.  Mys.  eng\alflng  him  in  almost  ceaseless 
wmUwsisj. 

What  has  been  described  as  his  desire  to 
kssp  America  out  of  war  at  all  oosu  appeared 
to  lead  to  his  taking  stands  or  appearing 
befos*  groups  that  seemed  dubious  to  some 
•t  the  time,  and  later  became  increasingly 
unpopular. 

Brm  after  World  War  n  broke  out  In  Eu- 
lope,  he  continued  to  oppose  changes  In 
Bsutrallty  legislation  here.  Appointed  to  the 
Vtarslgn  Belatioos  Committee  In  1940,  he  be- 
came one  at  President  PTanklln  Booserelt's 
powerful  foes. 

Be  spoke  to  America  First  groups.  He  op- 
possd  aid  to  Britain.  He  opposed  aid  to  Rus- 
sia. He  opposed  the  draft. 

"The  greatest  aggressor  In  all  modem  his- 
tory has  been  the  British  Empire."  he  said 
In  the  early  part  of  1941  in  opposing  tbe 
Lend-Laase  blU. 

Appearing  critical  of  anti-Maal  motion  pic- 
tures, he  asssi  I  ml  that  "four  or  five  indi- 
viduals" within  the  industry  bad  the  power 
to  make  the  nation's  theatergoers  "feed  on 
propaganda." 

After  he  named  some  producers  who  were 
predominantly  Jewish,  be  was  accused  of 
antl-Semlttsm.  In  rejoinder,  he  accused  the 
Interrentlanlsts  of  having  Introduced  the 
Issue  to  smear  the  n<m-lnterTentlonlst  cause. 

On  Dec.  7,  1941.  be  gave  an  anUwar  speech 
at  a  meeting  of  America  nrst,  a  major  non- 
Interventlonlst  group.  His  flxst  reixirted  re- 


aotlan  after  hearing  of  the  Sufivomt  attack 
on  Peail  Baiter  was  "We  have  been  maneu- 
vered Into  this." 

The  nsKt  day,  he  ret\vned  to  Washington 
to  vote  with  the  rest  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
clare w%r. 

Bom  in  Hortonvflle,  Wis.,  Mr.  Nye  became 
edltM'  of  his  father's  weekly  newspaper  there 
after  graduation  from  high  school. 

He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Qrlggs 
County  (N.  Dak.)  Sentinel  Courier  In  1935 
when  the  state's  governor  named  blm  to  fill 
a  vacant  Senate  seat. 

After  winning  election  on  his  own  In  1930, 
1932  and  1938.  be  was  defeated  in  1944. 

Mr.  Nye,  and  his  wife.  Marguerite,  lived 
In  Chevy  Chase.  They  had  three  children. 
Mr.  Nye  also  had  three  children  by  an  earlier 
marriage. 

He  held  several  government  and  private 
business  poets  here  after  leaving  the  Senate. 


HJl.  0272— UNANIMOII8  CONSENT 
AQREEMEMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate, after  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  9272,  the  State.  Justice,  and  Cata- 
meroe  Approprlati<»s  bill.  1972,  1  of  the 
2  hours  to  be  e<iually  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  be  placed  under  the  amtrol 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
lutnsas  (Bfr.  McClbllan)  ,  who  will  be  the 
manager  of  the  blU. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thendl. 

•Ux.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordored. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDE3rr  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Oambskll)    laid  before   the 
Senate  the  fc^owlng  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
RKPOsr  OH  Psopsrrr  Acqtnsmoifs  or  Bma- 

CXNCT  SUFTLISS  AMD  EQUXPIOtMT 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Department  of  the  Army,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  <m  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment,  for  tbe 
quarter  ended  June  30.  1971;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

RxpORT  ov  THK  National  BtmxAU  or 
Stand  AXDs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  C(Mnmerce 
submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  from 
the  UJS.  metric  study  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tkmal  Bureau  of  Standards  (with  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Publication  or  Fkdssal  Powxa  CoMMissioir 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  infoi^ 
raatlon  of  the  Senato,  a  publication  entitled 
"Beoreation  Opportunities  at  Bydroeleetrle 
Projects  Licensed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission. 1970"  (with  an  accompanying  doc- 
ument) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PaOVOaZD  LXGISI.ATION  AOTHOaiZtNO  Appso- 
PSIATIONS  rOS  THX  COTTMCn.  OM  IlTRBN*- 
nOIfAL  ECOIfOMIC  POUCT 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of 
Management  and  Budget  submitting  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  expenses  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

RkPOBT  or  THK  COMFTSOIXXK  QKHKBAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  To  Increase 
Bates  To  Recover  the  Cost  of  Providing  Serv- 
ice to  Commerce  Finns  Renting  Multiple 
Post  Office  Boxes"  with  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Operations. 


PETTITONS 


A  petition  was  received  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tom- 
pcre  (Mr.  Oamssw.l)  : 
Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Skmar  Jonrr  RssoLtrnoN  No.  39 

"Relative  to  the  protection  of  flahllfe 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Bursau  of 
Reclamation,  in  undertaking  development  of 
tbe  Central  Valley  Project  upon  the  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  American  Rivers  of 
this  state,  has  destroyed  substantial  natural 
salmon  and  steelhead  spawning  habitat 
through  the  construction  of  its  dams;  and 

"WhfSrsas,  The  bureau  has,  with  the  ex- 
penditure o<  substantial  sums  of  pubUo 
funds,  attempted  to  mitigate  such  flshwy 
lossss  throtigh  construction  of  artillctal  flsh 
propagation  and  handling  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  Coleman  National  Fish  Hatchery,  the 
Nimbus  Stete  Fish  Hatohery  and  the  Kes- 
wick flsh  handling  f adhty;  and 

"Whersas,  Bach  of  these  bureau  faculties 
has  been  obaracterlaed  by  chronic  functional 
deficiencies  which  have  prevented  their  pub- 
lic purpose  from  being  realized  and  the  pub- 
lic Investment  which  they  represent  from 
being  property  returned;  and 

"Whereas,  ESorte  by  stoto  conservation  of- 
ficials to  persuade  the  bureau  to  remedy  the 
aforementioned  deficiencies  have  been  largely 
unsuccessful;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Re»olved  by  the  SenaU  and  Assembly  o/ 
the  Stete  of  OaU/omia.  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  CallfomJ*  re- 
spectfully menuHlallfles  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  tbe  United,  Stetes  to  Instruct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  thoee 
actions  necessary  to  abate  temperature  con- 
trol deficiencies  now  causing  disease  losses  of 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  attempted  produc- 
tion at  the  federally  financed  Coleman  and 
Nimbus  hatcheries;  to  increase  rearing  fa- 
cilities at  these  h*tchMles  so  as  to  permit  tbe 
production  of  fish  of  sufficient  size  to  sur- 
vive; to  amend  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  Keswick  fish  handling  facility  so  as  to 
permit  its  efficient  yeiu'-around  operation; 
and  to  take  such  other  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  long  overdue  fishery 
mitigation  purposss  of  the  aforementioned 
Central  VaUey  Project  fadUUes;  and  be  it 
fiutber 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  tbe  United 
Stetes,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representetlves, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representetive  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 
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"Skmats  Joxmt  Rksolutioit 
No.  38 


"Relative  to  transportetlon  research  and 
development 

"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  research  and  development  and  desion- 
stratlon  projecte  concerning  modes  of  trans- 
portation which  carry  people  or  goods  in  or 
between  areas  of  concentrated  population; 


"Whereas.  This  legislation,  S.  1383  and 
HJt.  7017,  would  further  tbe  develc^ment  of 
such  modes  of  transportetlon  as  vertlcal- 
and  short-takeoff-and-land  aircraft  and 
high-speed  ground  transportetlon,  and  would 
in  addition  give  secondary  priority  to  im- 
provement of  tbe  technology  related  to  air 
traffic  control,  all-weather  air  navigation  sys- 
tems, and  air  safety;  and 

"Whereas,  Priority  will  be  given  in  award- 
ing contracta  under  this  legislation  for  these 
reeearch  and  development  and  demonstra- 
tion projecte  to  applicante  which  have  under- 
gone reductions  In  their  labor  forces  or  which 
are  located  in  areas  of  high  unemployment; 
and 

"Whereas,  A  special  area  of  study  under 
these  bUlB  will  be  the  potential  for  convw- 
don  to  altemaUve  uses  of  the  productive 
capacity,  resources,  and  manpower  of  the  air- 
frame indtistry;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  CaHfomia,  jolntlp.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Stete  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  Stetes  to  support  and  en- 
act this  urgent  and  Important  legislation 
which  will  help  develop  critically  needed 
tranq>ortetlon  faoilities  and  provide  relief  for 
the  serious  problems  of  the  airframe  Industry 
In  this  stete;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  tbe  Secretary  ot  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  tbe  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resdutlon  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Sknats  Joint  RzsoLtrnoM  No.  38 
"Relative  to  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund 

"Whereas,  The  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government  is  now  Impounding  and  for 
several  years  has  been  restricting  and  reduc- 
ing California's  share  of  tbe  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress,  In  tbe  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970,  has  expressed  ite  oppo- 
sition to  the  Impoundment  and  diversion  of 
Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  apportlon- 
mente;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  against  tbe  best  Intereste 
of  the  Stete  of  California  for  Federal  High- 
way Trust  Fund  apportlonmente  to  be  Im- 
pounded, diverted,  restricted,  or  reduced:  and 

"Whereas,  California  is  losing  about  8160 
million  per  year  which  would  normally  be 
used  to  construct  necessary  freeways;  and 

"Whereas,  California  can  111  aflord  to  lose 
this  volunte  of  funds  at  a  time  when  Ite 
economy  Is  seriously  sagging  and  when  the 
completion  of  the  stete's  highway  network 
is  absolutely  vital;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  California  req>ect- 
fuUy  requeste  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  use  their  good  offices  for  the  release  of 
CaUfovnia's  share  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  and  be  it  further 

"Jtesolced,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  oopies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vloe  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  ^>eaksr  of  the  House  of 
Representetlves.  to  each  Senator  and  Bept«- 


sentattve  from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Tranqtortatlon." 

A  letter  enclosing  a  petition  from  BmesA  X. 
Seaman,  of  Dallas,  Oreg.,  regarding  Public 
Law  90-648;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Lawyers,  Chicago,  HI.,  in 
opposition  to  any  and  all  amendmente  to 
tbe  equal  rlghte  amendment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

A  petition  adopted  by  tbe  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Women,  Wllmette,  m.,  relative 
to  the  distribution  of  taxes  In  the  field  of 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(S.  REFT.  NO.  92-270) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banldng.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  r^Tort  favorably  a  com- 
mittee bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises,  and  I  submit  a  report  there- 
on. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  addi- 
tional views,  and  that  the  Committee 
have  until  midnight  to  deliver  the  copy 
for  printing  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentskn).  Without  objection,  it  18  so 
ordered. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  3300.  A  bill  for  the  reUeS  <rf  J.  B.  Riddle. 
Referred  to  the  Coomilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AIXEN: 

S.  2301.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  with  respect  to 
the  cancellation  of  loans  under  title  n  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Psoutt,  Mr.  Al- 
uwT,  Mr.  KxNNZDT,  and  Mr.  Pas- 
Toax): 

S.  3303.  A  bill  to  estebllsh  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Tor  the  Congress  as  an 
aid  In  the  identification  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  Impscte  of  tech- 
nological application;  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960;  and 
for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 

S.  2303.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6.  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  (rf 
increased  annuities  to  secretaries  of  Jus- 
tices and  Judges  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  toe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3304.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
Institutions  for  the  establishment  aixd  ex- 
pansion of  programs  under  which  veterans 
with  military  acquired  skills  will  be  trained 
and  educated  in  the  allied  health  professions. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HAR1KB: 

S.  3306.  A  bill  relating  to  the  payment  of 
estimated  Income  taxes;  and 

S.  2308.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  cor- 
porations cannot  limit  the  current  payment 
of  estimated  income  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
the  tax  for  the  prior  year.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  BBMTBEN: 
B.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  14. 
1968,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  contract  with  the  dty  of  Arlington,  Tex., 
for  the  use  of  water,  supply  storage,  in  the 
Benbrook  Reservoir.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs): 
S.  2308.  An  original  biU  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business  en- 
terprises. Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
S.  3309.  A  biU  to  provide  for  tbe  establish- 
ment of  the  Oe<Hge  Washington  Memorial  In- 
stitute for  toe  Social  Sdences.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wdf  are. 
BJ.  Res.  138.  A  Joint  resdutlon  to  provide 
for  the  acknowledgement  of  the  generous  gift 
of  Preddent  George  Washington.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILIJ3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  2301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with  re- 
spect to  the  cancellation  of  loans  under 
title  n  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  The  amendment  adds  a  single  pro- 
vision to  section  205  relating  to  the  can- 
cellation of  student  loans  under  title  n 
of  the  act  as  applicable  in  cases  where 
student  borrowers  have  obtained  degrees 
which  qualify  them  to  accept  employ- 
ment as  fuU-tlme  school  teachers. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  the  act. 
student  borrowers  are  entitled  to  cancel- 
lation of  their  loans  for  each  complete 
year  of  full-time  teaching  service.  In 
some  instances,  a  borrower  is  eligible  to 
receive  partial  cancellation  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  50  percent  of  the  loan.  In  other  cir- 
cumstances, a  borrower  may  receive  can- 
cellation of  the  full  amount  of  the  loan 
at  the  rate  of  15  percent  of  the  total,  plus 
interest  for  each  complete  sM^ademic  year 
of  full-time  teaching.  The  15-percent 
cancellation  entitlement  applies  to 
teachers  in  low-income  schools  desig- 
nated on  an  annual  basis.  Generally 
speaking,  schools  which  qualify  for  title 
I  assistance  would  likely  be  designated 
low-income  schools.  These  include  most 
schools  in  the  South  and  most  in  larger 
cities  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  student  loan  provisions 
under  the  act  were  designed  to  serve  a 
commendable  purpose  in  the  area  of 
public  school  education.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  many  cs^iable  young 
people  were  enabled  to  prepare  for  a 
teaching  career  by  reason  of  cancellation 
of  debts  incurred  for  preparation.  Now, 
however,  having  incurred  a  substantial 
indebtedness  with  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employment  and  eligibility  for 
cancellation  of  their  loans,  an  increasing 
numl)er  find  thonsdves  being  denied 
employment  only  because  Federal  courts 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  imposed  arbi- 
trary racial  ratios  in  school  systems. 
These   ratios  effectively   preclude   em- 
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ployment  of  Qualified  teachers  by  reaaon 
of  tbelr  race  and.  ttaua.  dq^ve  them  of 
the  vahae  of  csnoellatica  of  loan  pio- 
▼Isioiis  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  that  a 
bonx)wer  may  apply  for  fan-time  em- 
jtlayment  a*  a  teacher  in  a  ptibUc  school 
system  in  wliieh  a  vacancy  exists  and 
may  be  determined  qualified  to  fill  the 
▼aeaoey  by  the  school  board  to  which  the 
apiHieatlcm  is  made  and  then  find  out 
that  racial  criteria  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  in  that  system  prevents 
emplognnent  for  no  reason  other  than  the 
race  of  the  applicant. 

We  have  read  of  instances  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohuibia  scIkmI  agrstem  where 
classrooms  have  remained  without  teach- 
ers— not  because  of  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied andlcants.  but  simply  because  the 
arbitrary  racial  ratio  imposed  for  the 
system  precludes  onployment  unless  the 
apidlcant  is  <tf  the  color  dictated  by  the 
xadal  ratio  which  happens  to  be  in  effect 
in  the  system.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  situation  is  widespread  and 
increasing. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  South  are  faced  with  racial 
ratios  Impowed  by  Federal  courts  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
W^fare.  White  and  black  teacher  appli- 
cants are  alTeeted— and  the  problen  is 
not  limited  to  the  South.  This  idiotic 
racial  ratio  dogma  is  being  imposed  in 
areas  throughout  the  Nation.  Be  that  as 
It  may.  the  problem  to  be  resolved  hy 
this  amendment  addresses  itself  to  con- 
siderations of  law  and  questions  of  fair- 
ness. 

I  believe  that  most  Senators  will  agree 
that  student  borrowers,  induced  to  mter 
training  for  tfiaching  careers  by  reason 
of  the  favorable  cancellation  provisions 
of  loans,  have  acted  in  good  faith  and 
have  acquired,  as  a  matter  of  law.  a 
vested  interest  in  the  entitlement  to  can- 
cdlatian  upon  completion  of  their  train- 
ing. For  example.  Congress  could  not, 
consistent  with  due  process,  deprive  stu- 
dent borrowers  of  the  right  of  cancella- 
tion by  enactment  of  legislation  having 
retrospective  dfect.  The  vested  interest 
has  a  determinable  monetary  value — it  is 
a  property  right — and.  as  such,  it  is  pro- 
tected by  due  process  of  law.  That  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be. 

Tet.  we  are  confronted  with  the  para- 
doxical situation.  Federal  courts  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  impose  arbitrary  racial  ratios  on 
public  Khod  systems  and  these  ratios  be- 
come absolute  criteria  in  the  employment 
of  teachers.  If  an  w>plicant  is  not  of  the 
required  color,  the  racial  ratio  criteria 
has  the  effect  of  depriving  borrowers  of 
monetary  value  of  canceUatian  of  their 
loans.  The  loss  is  no  less  because  it  re- 
sults from  court  decrees  and  executive 
department  regulations  than  If  it  re- 
sulted by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  important,  but  perhaps  less 
so  than  the  necessity  of  behig  fair  and 
reasonable  with  young  people  who  have 
xdled  upon  the  good  faith  ot  their  Oov- 
enunant  and  who  stand  to  suffer  finan- 
cial loss  bg  reason  of  actions  by  agencies 
of  thdr  Oovemment. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  sim- 
ply provides  that  teachers,  who  have  re- 


c^ved  loans  under  provisions  of  the  act 
and  have  applied  for  a  posltkm  in  a 
school  system  where  a  teacher  vacancy 
exists  and  have  been  found  qnalififd  to 
fin  such  vacancy,  but  cannot  be  em- 
ployed because  of  racial  ratios.  shaU,  if 
otherwise  entitled,  receive  the  maximum 
15  percent  annual  cancellation  benefits 
plus  interest  for  any  year  in  which  en- 
titlement has  been  denied  because  of 
their  race. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bin  be  printed  at  this  place  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors.  as 
follows: 

S.  2301 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  Tbat  (a) 
seetton  306 (b)(3)  of  tb«  NattoD*!  Defenw 
Education  Act  of  IB68  U  amesided  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (C)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  tbe  following:  "(C)  such  rate  abaU 
be  16  per  centiim  for  each  complete  acadonlc 
year  or  Its  equivalent  (aa  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  of  service 
that  the  student  borrower  would  have  ren- 
dered as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  sdiool  except  that  as 
determined  by  the  Commlasloner,  such  bor- 
rower was  denied  employment  solely  because 
of  the  application  of  racial  criteria  imposed 
by  a  court  order  to  desegregate  or  pursuant 
to  a  desegregation  plan  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Eklucatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare or  by  an  appropriate  State  agency,  and 
(D)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  8eetl«m  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  poeaible  service  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971,  s^ether  the  loan  was  made 
before  or  after  June  30,  1971. 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Pkouty,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Kkniizdy,  and  Mr. 
Pastors): 
S.  2302.  A  bin  to  establish  an  CHBoe  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress 
as  an  aid  in  the  identification  and  con- 
sideration of  existing  and  probable  im- 
pacts of   technological   application;   to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

TSCHMOLOGT    ASSSSSMKMT   ACT    OF    ISTl 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  Soiatcvs  Pboutt, 
Allott.  KzmBDT,  PssTOU.  and  myself. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  an  OfBce  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  the  Oongfess  as  an  aid 
in  the  idmtiflcatlon  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  impacts  at 
technologioal  appUcatlona.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  btU  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 


A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  the  Congresi  as  an  aid 
ixx  the  klenUflratitwi  and  cansldsratlon  of 
existing  and  psobabls  InqMcts  at  tsehao- 
loglflsl  appltcsttcn;  to  amend  the  National 
Bclsnee  Rrandstlon  Act  of  1950;  and  for 
otlMr  poipoBss 

Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology 
ment  Act  of  l»71^ 

BSCLASATTON   Or  FOSPOSS 

Ssc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(a)  Emergent  national  problems,  physical, 
biolchglcal.  and  social,  are  of  such  a  nsturs 
and  are  developing  at  such  an  unprecedented 
rate  as  to  constitute  a  major  threat  to  the 
security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Such  problems  are  largely  the  re- 
sult of  and  are  allied  to — 

(1)  the  Increasing  pressxu-es  of  popula- 
Uon; 

(2)  the  n4>ld  consumption  of  natural 
resources;  and 

(3)  the  deterioration  of  the  human  en- 
vironment, natiiral  and  social. 

though    not    necessarily    limited    to    or    by 
these  factors. 

(c)  Tbe  growth  in  scale  and  extent  of  tech- 
nological application  ia  a  crucial  element  in 
such  problems  and  either  is  or  can  be  a 
pivotal  Influence  with  req;>ect  both  to  their 
cauae  and  to  their  solution. 

(d)  The  present  mechanisms  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  provide  the  legislative  branch 
with  adequate  independent  and  timely  in- 
formation concerning  the  potential  applica- 
tion or  impact  of  such  techncklogy,  particu- 
larly in  those  instances  where  the  Federal 
Qovemment  may  be  called  upon  to  consider 
support,  management,  or  regulation  of  tech- 
nological applications. 

(e)  It  Vs  therefore,  imperative  that  tbe 
Congress  equip  itself  with  new  and  effective 
means  for  securing  conq>etent,  wnhiasrd  In- 
formation concerning  the  effects,  physical, 
•oonomlc,  social,  and  poUUcal.  of  tbe  appli- 
cations of  technology,  and  that  such  infor- 
mation be  utilised  whenever  ^>propriate  ss 
one  element  In  the  legislative  assessment  of 
matters  pending  before  the  Congress. 

XSTASLXSBKXNT  OF  TBE  OITXCS  OF  TECBNOLOCT 
ASSESSKXNT 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  ration- 
ale enunciated  in  section  2,  there  is  hereby 
created  the  Office  of  Technology  Asseasment 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "CMBce")  which 
shall  be  wltbln  and  responsible  to  tbe  legisla- 
tive branch  of  tbe  Government. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  consist  of  a  Technology 
Assessment  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  tbe  "Board")  which  shaU  formulate  and 
promulgate  the  policies  of  the  Office,  and  a 
Director  who  shall  carry  out  such  pollclee 
and  administer  the  operations  of  the  Office. 

(c)  The  basic  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  Office  shall  be  to  provide  an  early 
warning  of  th«  probable  impsots,  positive 
and  negative,  of  the  appUcattona  of  technol- 
ogy and  to  develop  other  coordinate  Infor- 
mation which  may  assist  the  0>ngreflB  In 
determining  the  relstlve  ppiorlties  of  pro- 
grams before  it  In  carrying  out  such  func- 
tion, the  Office  shall — 

(1)  Identify  existing  or  probaMe  Impacts 
ot  technology  or  technological  programs; 

(2)  where  poeslbis  eatabllah  cause-and- 
effeet  ralationahlps; 

(3)  determine  sltsmailve  technological 
methods  of  implementing  specific  programs; 

(4)  determine  alternative  programs  for 
achieving  requisite  goals, 

(6)  make  estimates  and  oomparlaons  of  the 
Impact*  of  altsmsftlTs  methods  and  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  authorltiee; 

(7)  Identify  areas  where  additional  research 
or  data  ooUection  is  required  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  the  saasssments  and  esti- 
mates described  In  psragrsphs  (1)  through 
(S):and 

(8)  undertake  such  additional  aaaodated 
tssks  as  tbe  spproprlate  authorltlas  specified 
under  subsection  (d)  may  direoi. 

(d)  Activities  undertaken  by  the  Office  may 
be  Initiated  by — 
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(1)  \yn  *i«««"«*i«  «*  *«y  MtaTMUnfr^apaelaL 
select,  or  Joint  ccMnmittee  of  tbe  Oongreea: 

(2)  tbe  Board:  or 

(3)  tbe  Director. 

(e)  Information,  surveys,  studies,  report*, 
and  finding*  produced  by  the  Office  shall  be 
made  freely  available  to  the  public  except 
where  (1)  to  do  so  would  violate  security 
statutes,  or  (2)  the  information  or  othw 
matter  Involved  oould  be  wlthhtid  from  the 
pubUc.  notwithstanding  subsecUon  (a)  of 
section  662  of  UUe  6,  United  States  0>de, 
tinder  one  or  more  of  the  niunfoered  para- 
graphs In  subsection  (b)  of  such  section. 

(f)  In  undertaking  the  duties  set  out  In 
subsecUon  (c),  full  use  shall  be  made  of 
competent  personnel  and  organisations  out- 
side the  Office,  public  or  private;  and  q>eclal 
ad  hoc  task  forces  or  other  arrangements 
may  be  formed  by  tbe  Director  when  appro- 
priate. 

TXCHKOUMST  ASSKSSKKKT  BOSSD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  as  follows : 

(1)  two  Members  of  tbe  Senate  who  shaU 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  tbe  Senate: 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
asms  poUtloal  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
ntine>si  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States: 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(6)  four  members  from  the  public,  M>- 
polnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
be  persons  eminent  in  one  or  more  fiMds  of 
science  or  engineering  or  experienced  In  the 
administration  of  techncdogloal  activities,  or 
who  may  be  judged  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
contributions  made  to  educational  or  public 
•otlvltles;  and 

(6)  the  Director  (except  tha*  he  shaU  not 
be  considered  a  voting  member  for  puipoees 
of  api>olntment  or  removal  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6(a)). 

(b)  Tlte  Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)  (8)  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  such  time  and 
under  such  oondltloos  ss  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  but  for  a  jMrtod  of  not  to  exceed 
four  years.  In  tbe  absence  of  the  C3ialrman, 
or  in  the  event  of  his  incapacity,  the  Vice 
Chairman  shall  fulfill  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  tbe  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Board  sball  meet  upon  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  upon  the  petition  of  five  or 
more  of  Its  members,  but  It  shall  meet  not 
leas  than  twice  each  year. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
alfeot  He  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  vacant  position  was 
orlglnaUy  filled. 

(f)  Tbe  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  under  subeeeUon  (a) 
(6)  ShaU  be  four  years,  except  thsft  (1)  any 
such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
oocurrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  tbe  term 
for  which  hU  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  i^polnted  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  such  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  tbe 
President  at  tbe  time  of  appointment,  two 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  two  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  after  the  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  No  person  shall  be  i^- 
polnted  a  membw  of  the  Board  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (8)   more  than  twice. 

(g)(1)  The  members  of  the  Board  other 
than  those  ^pointed  under  subsection  (a) 
(6)  ShaU  receive  no  oompeneatlon  for  their 
services  as  members  of  the  Board,  but  shall 
be  aUowed  iteeaawry  travel  espenaes  (or.  in 
the  alternative,  nHlesge  for  us*  of  prtvatsly 


owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem  In  Ilea  of  sub- 
slstsooe  not  to  esoeed  the  ratea  pranrlbed  in 
sections  5701  and  6704  of  title  5.  United  States 
Cods) .  and  otbsr  nsceasary  expeniee  Ineurred 
by  them  In  tbe  jMcf  ormanoe  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Board,  without  regard  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  I  of  t^apter  87  of  tlUe  8, 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardised  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  or  section  8731 
of  tiUe  6,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
\mder  subsecUon  (a)(6)  shall  each  receive 
compensaUon  at  the  rate  ctf  $100  for  each 
day  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  In  the  Board,  and  in  addition  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subslatence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  in  the  manner  provided 
In  paragr^h  (1)  of  this  subaecAlon. 

PISSCTOK  *in>  DSFOTT  DIBBCTOB 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  be  ^>palnted 
by  the  Board  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board. 
He  ShaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6313  of  tlUe  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duUes 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
exercise  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
delegeted  to  him  by  tbe  Board. 

(c)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
i4>proval  of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe  and  who  shall  be  Acting  Direc- 
tor during  tbe  absence  or  incapacity  of  the 
Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Director.  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  in  of  the  BxecuUve  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6314  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  Neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  engage  In  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  such  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as 
tbe  case  may  be;  nor  shall  the  Director  c« 
Deputy  Director,  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  hold  any  office  in,  or  act  in  any 
capael^  tor,  any  (vganlzaUon.  agency,  ox 
InstituUon  with  which  the  Office  makes  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  under  this 
Act. 

aUTHOKITT    OF  THX   OFVICX 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  The  Oflloe  ahsll  have  tbe  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  avaUable  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including,  but 
without  being  limited  to,  the  authority  to— 

(1)  preacrlbe  sucb  rules  and  regulations 
ss  it  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
<a  Its  operaUon  and  its  organisation  and  per- 
sonnel: 

(2)  make  sticb  expendlt\ires  ss  msy  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  pro'vlsloos 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  enter  into  c(n tracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  Its  work  with  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  with  any  foreign 
country  or  intematiooal  agency,  with  any 
State,  territory,  or  poeaeealon  or  any  poUtleal 
subdivision  tbM«of ,  or  with  any  penoo,  Ann. 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitution, with  or  without  reimbursement, 
without  performance  or  other  bonds,  and 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  tbe  Re- 
vlaed  Statutes  (41  US.C.  6); 

(4)  make  advance,  ptogtess.  and  other 
payments  ^rtilch  relate  to  technology  aaaeas- 
ment  without  regard  to  tbe  provisions  ot 
section  3648  of  tbe  Revised  SUtutee  (31 
U.S.C.  529): 

(6)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  bold  and  dtspoee  of  by  sals,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  and  posonal  property  of  all 
kinds  neoeeaary  for,  or  resulting  from,  tbe 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 
and 

(6)  accept  and  utUlse  tbe  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uaoongpensated  personnel  and 


provide  tranqiartattan  and  subsistence  as 
autborlaad  by  section  6708  of  title  ».  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  sarvlng  without 
oompeneatlon. 

(b)  Tbe  Dlreetor  ebaU.  In  accordanoe  with 
such  poUeMs  aa  the  Board  abaU  prescribe, 
i^polnt  and  fix  the  compensations  of  su^ 
personnel  aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Aet.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  and  such  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  tbe  pro- 
visions of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  oooqieUtive 
service,  and  the  provlaiona  of  chapter  61  and 
subchi^iter  HI  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  re> 
latlng  to  dassifleation  and  Oeneral  Schedule 
pay  rates:  except  that  the  Dlreetor  may,  in 
accordance  with  such  policies  as  tbe  Board 
ahaU  preeciibe,  en^tloy  such  technical  and 
prctfeaslonsl  personnel  and  fix  their  con4>en- 
sation  without  regard  to  such  provialons  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  diecharge  of 
the  x«q>on8lblUtiea  of  tbe  Office  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Office  shaU  not.  Itself,  operate  any 
laboratories,  pilot  plants,  or  test  factlttlee  In 
the  pursuit  of  its  mJsslwi. 

(d)  (1)  The  Office  or  (on  the  authcrisatlon 
of  the  Office)  any  at  its  duly  constituted  offi- 
cers may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act,  bold  su^  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  alt  and  aet  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Office  deems  advis- 
able. For  this  purpose  the  Office  Is  author- 
ized to  require  tbe  attendance  of  such  per- 
sons and  the  production  of  such  books,  rec- 
ords, documents,  or  data,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  and  to  take  such  testimony  and 
records,  a^it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  lesuedi>y  the  Director  or  by  any  person 
fiffrig«^tj>^  by  Mm  If  compllanoe  with  such  a 
subpena  by  tbe  person  to  whom  it  Is  issued 
or  upon  whom  it  is  served  would  (In  such 
person's  judgment)  require  the  dlsclosnie  of 
trade  secrets  or  other  commercial,  financial, 
or  proprietary  information  wbleb  Is  privi- 
leged or  confidential,  or  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy,  sndi  per- 
son may  petition  the  United  States  dlattlet 
court  for  ths  district  In  which  be  red  dee  or 
hss  his  principal  plaos  of  business,  or  in 
which  the  books,  records,  doenments,  or  data 
Involved  are  situated,  and  su^  court  (after 
Uupectlng  such  books,  records,  documents, 
or  data  In  camera)  may  excise  and  rsleass 
from  tbe  subpena  any  portion  thereof  irtilch 
it  determines  would  requtie  such  disclosure 
or  ctmstitute  such  invsslon.  Where  tbe  sub- 
I>ena  or  such  portion  thereof  would  require 
such  disclosure  or  constitute  such  invasion 
but  the  books,  records,  doeomsnts.  or  data 
Involved  are  shosm  to  be  germane  to  tbe 
matters  under  consideration  and  neoeesary 
for  the  effective  conduct  by  the  Office  of  its 
proceedings  or  drilberattoos  with  respect 
thereto,  tbe  court  may  require  tbat  stieb 
books,  reoords.  doenments,  or  dsta  be  pro- 
duced or  made  available  to  tbe  Office  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  subpena  but  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  at  aooasa  as 
will  prevent  their  public  dladosure  and  pro- 
tect their  confidentiality. 

(2)  In  case  of  ctmtumacy  or  dlaobedlenoe 
to  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  lequeet  of  the 
Office.  ahaU  invoke  the  aid  of  tbe  United 
Stetee  district  oourt  for  tbs  district  in  wbleb 
tbe  person  to  whom  the  subpena  was  Issued 
or  upon  whom  it  was  served  reeldea  or  has 
iiiM  principal  place  of  bualneas,  or  in  which 
tbe  books,  reoords,  documents,  or  data  in- 
volved are  situated,  or  tbe  aid  of  any  other 
United  SUtee  district  court  wltbln  tbs  Juris- 
diction of  which  tbs  OAce%  prnwiedlngi  are 
being  carried  on,  in  requiring  tbe  production 
of  such  books,  records,  doeumotts,  or  data  or 
tbe  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  per- 
son in  accordanoe  with  the  sobpana  (subject 
to  any  oonditiona  or  Umltattoas  of  aooaas 
v^ilcb  may  have  been  Impoeed  by  such  eoort 
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«  vacf  otlMr  eovrt  under  tb»  last  wenVmuem  at 
pwafnpft  (!)>•  Soeli  aoort  nay 
orMr  nqoMac  tte  p«Ho  to  wtaan 

peaa  wm  laraed  or  upon  whoa  tt  waa  i 
to  pn&aem  ttm  UxikM,  laeocda.  doeomeirti.  or 
date  InrolTad.  or  to  appear  and  taatlfy.  or 
both,  tn  aooordaaoe  wltli  Um  witipena  (aub- 
Joet  to  any  socli  oondltlona  or  Umttattona  of 
aeeeaa) ;  and  any  failure  to  ober  aoA  order 
of  tbe  ooort  may  be  pnnlabed  by  tbe  court 
aa  a  oontampt  thereor. 

<e)  Baeli  department,  agency,  or  tnatru- 
mentallty  of  tbe  exeeuOve  braaeb  at  tbe 
aovemmant.  Indudlng  independent  agcndea, 
la  antborlaed  and  directed  to  fundah  to  tbe 
Offlee,  upon  requeat  by  tbe  Director,  eucb 
Information  as  tbe  Oflloe  deema  neeeaaary  to 
carry  oat  tta  funottona  under  tbla  Act. 

(f)  Oontraotora  and  otber  partlaa  entering 
tnto  ocmtracts  and  otber  arrangementa  under 
ttala  section  wUcb  InvolTe  coata  to  tbe  Oot- 
emment  aball  malntein  such  books  and  re- 
lated reeorde  as  wQl  facUlt«te  an  effeetlTe 
audit  In  such  detaU  and  in  such  manner  as 
abaU  be  preaerlbed  by  tbe  Director,  and  such 
books  and  records  (and  related  documents 
and  p^Mrs)  shall  be  avallaUe  to  the  Director 
and  tb«  Oomptroilcr  Oennal  or  any  of  their 
duly  aatborlaed  raproeentetlTea  for  tbe  pur- 
poaa  of  audit  and  aiamlnacion. 

rrriLizmoif  or  tbb  ubbsbt  or  coNcacas 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  obJectlTes  of 
tlila  AoC.  the  LHOraiten  of  Oongreas  Is  au- 
tborlxed  to  make  available  to  the  Office  such 
aerrloea  and  assistance  by  the  Congressional 
Reaearcb  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
teasIUe. 

(b)  The  foregoing  aet  vices  and  assistance 
to  the  Ofllce  Shan  include  all  of  the  aei  vices 
and  awlirtance  vhlch  the  Congressional  Re- 
aecrcb  Service  Is  presently  antbortzed  to  pro- 
vide to  tbe  Ooognn.  and  shall  particularly 
Include,  without  being  limited  to,  tbe  td- 
lowtng: 

(1)  malntntnlng  a  monltortng  Indicator 
■ystHU  wttb  req>eet  to  the  nattnml  and  aodal 
environments  vrblch  might  reveal  early  im- 
pnots  of  technological  change,  but  any  such 
system  sban  be  ooonBnated  with  other  as- 
sifiiiuiiit  activities  vrblch  may  exist  in  the 
departmsDts  and  agencies  of  tlie  executive 
bnuxeb  ct  tbiB  Oovemment; 

(3)  making  surreys  of  ongoing  and  pro- 
poesd  programs  of  govemment  with  a  high 
or  novel  tedmology  content,  together  with 
thnirtaWea  of  aftpUed  science  sbovirlng  prem- 
ising devetopments; 

(3)  pubUshlng.  from  time  to  time,  antld- 
patory  reporte  and  forecasts; 

(4)  recording  tbe  aoUvltiee  and  responsl- 
Mlltlas  of  Mdetal  agencies  in  Affecting  or 
being  aSeetad  by  technological  change; 

(ft)  wban  warranted,  reoMunendlng  full- 

tt)  pvspanng  baekgromid  reports  to  aid 
tn  reealTlng  and  using  the  anniiasi Is. 

(7)  providing  stoff  asMstanee  in  preparing 
for  or  hcMlng  oommtttee  bearings  to  oon- 
sltfsr  Um  flndlngs  of  tbe  awi  w miri. 

(•)  reviewing  the  findings  of  any  aaseaa- 
B«nt  made  by  or  for  tbe  Office;  and 

(9)  assisting  tbe  OWee  In  tbe  maintenance 
oC  ualaon  wttb  eaaeottve  agendea  Involved  In 
tecbnolagy  sasassments. 

(e)  IVottlng  In  this  section  Aall  alter  or 
modify  any  servlees  or  reeponalbnitlee  otber 
than  those  performed  fW  tbe  Office,  which 
the  Oongnasfcnal  neseareh  Service  under 
law  performs  for  or  on  brtialf  of  the  Con- 
greoB.  The  Ubrarlan  is,  bowever,  authorlxed 
to  estobUab  within  the  Oongresslonal  Re- 
ssarcb  Service  each  additional  dlvMans, 
groups,  or  o«ber  oi«anlsatlansl  entitles  as 
may  be  nseessaiy  to  oany  out  tbe  objecttvea 
of  tbls  Act.  molwdlng  tbe  funcUona  anu- 
BMratad  in  tbla  sietton. 

<d)  Servlcea  and  aaMstance  made  available 
to  tbe  OMee  by  tbe  maniiesaliiiial  nsanaiiili 
Barvloe  In  aoeoedanee  wltb  tbla  aeetloB  nmy 
be  provldsd  wttb  or  wltbout 


fRxn  funds  at  th»  Offioe.  i 
tbs  Cbatnnan  o<  tbe  ] 


by 

and  the  Ubfanan 


COOUUTATIDIV  WTTB  THX  XSfTIOirSL 
rUUNUSTTOH 

Ssc.  •.  (a)  Tbe  Office  shaU  malntein  a  con- 
tinuing Ualaon  wltb  tbe  MaUonal  Sdenee 
yonndatton  wltb  reipect  to— 

(1)  grante  and  oontracte  formulated  or 
activated  by  the  Foundation  which  are  for 
purpoees  of  technology  assessment,  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  In  areas 
of  technology  asaeeament,  and  the  avoidance 
of  unseceesary  duplication  or  overlapping  of 
research  activities  In  tbe  development  of 
technology  asseesment  techniques  and  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  SecUon  3(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Tbe  Foundation  Is  authorised  to  Ini- 
tiate and  support  specific  scientific  activities 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  inter- 
natlonal  cooperation,  national  security,  and 
the  eSecte  of  scientific  applications  upon  so- 
ciety by  making  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
n^nts  (including  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forma  of  aaststance)  for  tbe  conduct  of  such 
actlvltlea.  When  initiated  or  supported  pur- 
suant to  requeste  made  by  any  otber  Federal 
department  or  agency.  Including  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  auob  activities 
shall  be  financed  whenever  feasible  from 
funds  transferred  to  tbe  Foundation  by  tbe 
requesting  official  as  provided  In  section  14 
(g),  and  any  such  activities  shall  be  un- 
clasmfiad  and  shall  be  identified  by  tbe 
Foundation  as  being  undertaken  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  tbe  appropriate  official  " 

Amruu.  urocr 
Ssc.  9.  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  an  annual  report 
which  Shan,  mrnnng  Other  things,  evaluate 
the  *'^«*-«"g  steto  of  the  art  with  regard  to 
technology  assessment  techniques  and  fore- 
cast. Insofar  aa  may  be  feasible,  technologi- 
cal areas  requiring  future  attention.  The  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
ICarch  15  each  year. 

rtNAMCIAI.     AND     ADMTNISTKATIVZ     SXRYICSa 

SBC.  10.  Financial  and  administrative  serv- 
ices (including  tboae  relAtod  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  financial  r^xirting.  personnel. 
and  procuramttit)  abaU  be  provided  tbe  Of- 
fice by  tbe  Qeneral  Accounting  Office,  wltb  or 
without  raUnbursement  from  funds  of  tbe 
Ofllce  aa  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral at  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  regulations  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  collec- 
tion of  indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting 
from  eiTonisoua  payments  (under  seotlon 
8SI4(b)  of  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code)  shall 
apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous  paymente 
made  to  or  on  behalf  ot  an  Offioe  employee, 
and  tbe  Regulations  of  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  tbe  administrative  control  ot  fxmds 
(under  section  3fl79(g)  erf  tbe  Bevlaed  Stat- 
utes (31  n.S.C.  866(g) )  shall  apply  to  appro- 
priations of  the  Ofllce:  and  tbe  Oflloe  aball 
not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 


Sac.  11.  (a)  To  enaUe  the  Oflloe  to  carry 
out  Its  powers  and  duties,  tbere  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Oflloe, 
oat  of  any  money  In  tbe  Treasiny  not  otber- 
wlBs  mppnptUiitui.  aot  to  esoesd  i64WO,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  197S,  and 
thereafter  su  A  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  tbe 
auttkorlty  provldsd  In  subseetton  (a)  shaU 
remain  available  fbr  obUgatlon,  for  expendl- 
tora.  or  for  obUgstlaB  and  expenditure  fbr 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  spedlled  In 
tbe  Act  making  such  approprlatlona. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Preslde&i.  I  am 
pteaaed  to  Join  tbe  dtotfngiiiiihfd  cbair- 


xnan  of  tlie  Commtttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  JoKOAH,  in  introducing 
the  "Techncdogy  Assessment  Act  of 
1971."  lUs  bill  is  yet  another  roninder 
of  Senator  Jordan's  constant  determina- 
tion to  Improve  the  ability  of  Ck>ngres8 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

The  bill  Senator  Joaoiv  and  I  intro- 
duce today  with  Senators  Allott,  Kkh- 
KEOT,  and  Pastors  would  create  &n  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  to  assist  ^e 
legislative  branch  in  making  an  Inde- 
pendent assessment  of  the  impact  of 
existing,  new  and  developing  scientific 
technology  upon  society. 

To  me  the  key  word  is  "independent." 
For  too  long  and  to  too  great  an  extent 
Congress  has  had  to  rely  on  the  executive 
branch  for  technical  information.  This 
dependence  has  compromised  and  con- 
tinues to  compromise  our  independmce. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  reassert  Itself. 
This  measure  is  the  appropriate  vehicle 
for  such  a  reassertion.  The  Washington 
Post  of  July  13  contained  a  compelling 
article  by  Josqih  A.  Califano,  Jr..  who 
was  formerly  Special  Assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  Domestic  Affairs.  Sen- 
ator Bakks  called  this  article  to  oor  at- 
tention by  placing  it  in  the  Rzcoro  of 
July  14. 

In  depicting  the  disadvantage  at 
which  Congress  finds  Itself  wben  com- 
peting with  the  vast  resources  of  the 
executive  branch,  Bir.  Califano  con- 
cluded the  Congress  is  a  "separate  but 
unequal  branch." 

I  regret  that  my  experience  bears  out 
Mr.  Calif  ano's  observation. 

It  is  not  only  Congress  that  has  been 
oTercome  by  the  teclm<^gical  revolu- 
tion. The  whole  world  seems  to  stagiger 
from  the  impact  of  an  ever-increasing 
momentum  of  technological  change.  In 
a  recent  book.  Alvln  Tofller  discusses  the 
problems  of  this  ocntlnuinir  etaange. 
ToBer  divides  mankind's  existence  into 
800  lifetimes  of  62  years  each.  He  dis- 
cusses the  rise  of  technology  as  a  com- 
paratively new  trend.  Written  com- 
munication has  only  been  possible  in  the 
last  70  of  these  800  lifetimes.  Printed 
word  has  been  availidde  to  man  only  in 
the  last  six  lifetimes.  Most  of  our  ma- 
terial goods  and  many  of  our  madiines 
have  been  developed  in  our  Ufettme. 

This  revolutiimary  advance  in  tech- 
nology has  broua^t  with  It  some  nnex- 
pectcd  and  nndesired  effects.  We  have 
learned  many  things  the  hard  way  and. 
I  suspect,  we  still  have  much  to  learn. 
Hop^uDy.  our  future  lessons  wUI  be  less 
painfuL 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  build 
dams  considering  only  the  effect  down- 
stream without  looking  upstream  as  weQ. 

We  have  learned  thai  we  cannot  think 
only  of  whiter,  brighter  washes  without 
contenq;>Iatiiur  our  algae-choked  streams. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  think 
of  our  no-deposit,  no-reium.  throwaway 
culture  as  a  hlrsslng  without  considering 
the  problems  d  solid  waste  diq>oeal. 

In  earlier  times  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
miss the  undesirable  effects  of  an  ad- 
vancing technology  as  the  partial  price 
of  progress.  We  can  no  longer  afford  tbe 
luxury.  Our  very  survival  depends  oo  how 
we  use  technology. 

Of  late,  it  has  been  suggested  with  in- 
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creasing  frequency  that  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  environment  we  must  somehow 
revert  to  a  m(»re  primitive  form  of 
civilization. 

It  Is  argued  that  progress  has  brought 
us  to  peril  and  should,  therefore,  be 
halted. 

In  part,  these  foes  of  progress  are 
right.  Progress  has  Imperiled  our  planet. 

However,  the  antlprogress  advocates 
premise  their  argument  on  a  mlsunder- 
Etandtng  of  science  and  technology. 

Science  Is  the  organized  search  for 
truth  through  knowledge. 

Science  is  then  an  end  in  itself,  but 
also  something  more.  The  knowledge  we 
gain  through  scientific  inquliy  serves  as 
an  Impetus  to  action. 

Action  based  on  knowledge  is  tech- 
nology. 

It  is  in  this  aivlication  of  knowledge 
where  we  tend  to  lose  our  perepectlve. 

We  must  realise  our  actions  are  not 
necessarily  based  on  all  knowledge,  but 
are  instead  selective.  We  use  parts  of 
our  knowledge  for  spedflc  ends  and  ig- 
nore otber  areas  of  knowledge  or  scien- 
tific dtscipUnes. 

Therefore,  we  in  Congress  must  be  sure 
that  we  have  all  the  knowledge  available 
before  we  render  our  decisions. 

In  our  quest  for  knowledge  we  must  be 
able  to  proceed  independently  and  not  be 
required  to  depend  exclusively  on  the 
executive  branch. 

We  cannot  propo'ly  oversee  the  execu- 
tive branch  through  its  eyes,  yet  that  is 
what  we  are  now  compelled  to  ilo. 

With  tbe  Ofllce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, which  would  be  created  by  this 
measure,  we  could  iim>rove  congressional 
vision  with  our  own  independent  knowl- 
edge. 

The  acoderated  rate  of  technological 
advance  has  clearly  left  Congress  behind. 
The  abill^  of  Congress  to  be  an  equal  as 
well  as  separate  branch  of  Govemment 
has  been  brought  into  question.  It  is  clear 
that  we  can  and  must  move  in  the  direc- 
tion this  bill  prescribes. 

I  ask  Senators  to  support  this  effort  in 
order  to  give  us  new  strength  and  vision 
to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  inde- 
pendently and  knowledgeably. 

TT'ftT'"'*  or  AM  omcx  or  txcrmologt 

ASSKSSKXlfT 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
derlying feature  of  the  bill  to  equip  Con- 
gress with  a  new  ofllce  to  assist  in  formu- 
lating Judgments  on  matters  relating  to 
scientific  developments  ts  critically 
needed.  When  I  introduced  the  bin  last 
year  I  pointed  out  that:  Not  in  the  170 
years  since  the  Library  of  Congress  was 
founded  has  Congress  created  a  signifi- 
cant new  entity  to  provide  up-to-date 
information — other  than  the  fiscal  in- 
formation provided  by  GAO — and  no  sig- 
nificant iimovations  have  been  made 
within  the  Library  itself  to  provide  this 
kind  of  informaticm  since  the  founding 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in 
1915. 

Tlie  need  for  this  service  was  made 
abundantly  clear  durlnc  tbe  past  debate 
over  the  continued  f unding  for  the  SST 
prototype  devel(«Hnent  project.  An  in- 
d^ittident  source  of  information,  an  arm 
of  Congress,  was  deq>a«tely  needed  to 
sort  through  the  fallacies  and  misstate- 
ments that  were  enunciated  as  facts. 


As  a  result,  I  am  elated  by  the  wisdom 
the  distinguldied  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  demonstrated  in  adcvt- 
Ing  tbe  proposal  I  introduced  last  year. 
Introducing  It  under  his  auspices.  Hav- 
ing the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
endorse  the  merits  of  the  bill  is  especially 
gratifying  to  one  such  as  mysdf  who 
has  consistently  advocated  reasonalde 
Federal  su]n>ort  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific effot,  and  one  who.  since  the  early 
days  of  tbe  90th  Congress,  has  worked 
to  tning  Congress  another  capacity  for 
making  Intelligent  decisions  relating  to 
priorities  of  scientific  endeavor.  I  bdleve 
this  measure  will  help  to  strengthen  this 
capacity  within  Congress.  The  adoption 
of  tbe  procedures  provided  in  the  Mil 
will  also  help  db^el  Uie  suspicion, 
within  Congress  and  without,  that  tbe 
Govemment  is  operating  blindly  In  an 
area  demanding  special  knowledge. 

I  emphasized  this  point  sometime  ago 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  Science 
magazine  for  October  11,  1968.  I  stated 
at  that  time,  in  part: 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  iramlng  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  community  that  tmless 
some  adequate  means  Is  developed  so  tbat 
tbe  taxpayers  and  their  dected  reprcMnt- 
aUves  know  what  they  are  "buying"  wttb 
their  research  dollars,  a  reaction  would  set 
In  one  day  which  would  cause  a  severe  cut- 
back m  funds  allocated  fw  research.  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayer  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  their  research  program  has  some  strong 
overaU  direction  and  control. 

Hie  creation  of  this  new  office  will  as- 
sist C<Higress  in  their  traditional  task"  of 
setting  national  priorities.  Technology 
Assessment  will  be  a  new  tool  for  deaUng 
with  the  growing  f»ni»niri<>n  and  com- 
plexity of  this  task.  Our  labyrinthine 
Government  complicates  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  complex  Issues.  Hils  Is  a  point  I 
discussed  when,  cm  March  6, 1967, 1  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  tbe  establishment  <a 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  At  that  time  I  said: 

Concomitant  with  tbe  growth  of  FMeral 
supp>on  has  been  a  great  expansion  on  the 
body  of  related  knowledge  and  Information. 
However,  because  of  our  highly  compartmen- 
talised Oongresslonal  committee  structure, 
with  lU  dlq>a«ed  leglslaave  autbonues  and 
Jurisdictions,  I  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the 
cmnprehenslve  information  describing  the 
total  Federal  sclentlflc  and  technical  «aorX. 
.  .  .  The  problem  Is  not,  therefore,  one  of  a 
latdc  of  review,  but  a  lack  of  coordination  of 
reviews. 

Also  in  that  speech  In  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  I  pointed  to  the 
need  for  cai>aclty  in  Congress  to  meet  tbe 
executive  branch  on  a  level  of  equal 
knowledge.  This  need  is  evermore  present 
today.  I  said  in  1967 : 

It  is  frequently  said  in  the  Congress  that 
too  much  power  has  shifted  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  govemment.  I  believe  that  we 
have  been  sMnewhat  at  fault,  because  In  tbe 
past  we  have  been  prone  to  accept  programs 
which  are  conceived  in  and  |>n:i|Misti(l  by  tbe 
executive  branch  with  too  little  questton.  and 
this  is  especlaUy  true  of  programs  having 
major  scientific  and  technical  content.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  realise  that  tbe  executive 
branch  pertuqw  responded  to  the  challenge 
of  modem  science  and  tedinology  wltb  more 
forsBlgtat  than  we.  Within  the  KiecuUve 
Ofllce  ot  tbe  President,  there  Is  a  ^tedal 
Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology,  tbe 
Preeident's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  tbe 
Office  ot  Sdenoe  and  Technology,  and  tbs 


Federal  Council  for  Sdenee  and  Technology. 
Tlirough  these  bodies  tbe  Kxeeutlve  has  Im- 
in— suiabiy  strengthensd  Ite  band  both  with 
ntpust  to  shaptng  national  sdanoe  policy 
and  to  drafting  legislation  designed  to  im- 
plement tbat  poUey. 

With  what  appears  to  be  increasing 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  accept 
and  endorse  national  commltmoits  in 
the  area  of  research  and  devekvment.  it 
is  imperative  that  we  redefine  our  de- 
cisionmaking process.  Last  year  when  I 
Introduced  this  technology  assessment 
bill.  I  said: 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  Important  for 
us  to  refine  our  methods  of  reviewing  our 
national  science  effort,  and  tbe  processes 
whereby  tbat  eScrt  Is  translated  Into  taob- 
nologlcal  advances.  Tecbnolagy  Asssssment  is 
an  important  part  of  national  long-range 
planning  for  the  long-range  benefite  of  our 
current  science  effort. 

Tliere  has  always  been  a  long  leadtime 
for  tbe  conversion  of  knowledge  into 
technology.  In  1862.  long  before  the  sp»ce 
program,  and  long  before  the  Manhat- 
tan project,  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed 
to  launch  land-grant  colleges.  A  jnrlmaTy 
purpose  of  this  act  was  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  agricultural  science.  I  believe 
the  result  is  dramatic.  Agrlealtnre  has 
become  one  of  the  most  productive,  most 
capital  intensive,  and  most  highly 
mechanized  of  the  modem  industries.  It 
is  so  successful  that  we  must  limit  our 
producti(8i  capabilities.  Many  experts  are 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  leadtime 
for  ccmversion  of  knowledge  into  tech- 
rudogy  seems  to  have  lengthened  rather 
than  shortened  in  recent  years.  If  this  is 
correct — and  many  Informed  people 
think  it  is — then  it  is  increasingly  im- 
portant to  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
new  and  continuing  capability  for  evalu- 
ating technology  and  its  uses. 

There  is  a  need  to  better  manage  and 
better  use  technology.  The  environmen- 
tal concerns  that  are  with  us  today  are 
evidence  of  that  fact.  I  stated  last  year: 

The  Ofllce  of  Technology  Assessment  will 
enable  us  to  spend  wisely  oa  behalf  of 
science,  and  to  convince  tbe  public,  whoee 
money  we  are  spending,  that  our  spending 
is  done  intelligently  and  conscientiously. 

Technology  is  simply  the  ability  to 
aiHdy  knowledge.  Its  worth  depends  on 
bow  men  handle  it.  When  we  leain  to 
understand  technology  and  how  to  im- 
plement it  we  will  be  better  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  mod- 
em society. 

TscHwoLOOT  AasassMXNT  ACT  ov  levi 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  voice  my  support  of  the 
Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1971 
sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Rules  and  Administration,  tbe 
distinguished  Smator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, B.  EvKRrrr  Jordah. 

The  bill,  in  my  view,  represents  a  long- 
overdue  attempt  to  establish  in  the  Con- 
gress a  mechanism  to  Insure  that  Judg- 
ments made  by  tbe  Congress  regarding 
science  poUcy  are  based  on  the  latest  In- 
f  ormation  avallaUe.  For  too  long  Con- 
gress has  muddled  through  decisions  in- 
volving the  aothoilaation  and  appropria- 
tion of  billions  of  doilaxs  in  research  rely- 
ing more  on  intuition  than  informed 
Judgments  based  on  delafled  Imowledge 
of  the  issues. 
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Ab  cbairman  ot  the  Subconunlttee  on 
the  National  Science  Foundatlan  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I 
have  found  oooalderable  difficulty  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  readily  avaUable  sci- 
entific research  data  base.  Because  the 
executive  branch  has  such  vast  infor- 
mation resources  at  its  disposal.  Con- 
gress must  struggle  to  grasp  even  the 
essential  elements  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed sdentiflc  research  programs,  much 
less  the  details. 

Oftm  C(«igress  is  faced  with  the  Hob- 
son's  choice  of  having  either  to  rely  on 
the  executive  branch  for  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  review  an  agency's  pro- 
gram or  not  get  the  information  at  all. 
This  situation  is  clearly  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  obtaining  an  independent,  in- 
formed Judgment  of  the  soundness  of 
scientific  programs.  Undoubtedly  Con- 
gress needs  more  effective  informational 
and  analytical  tools  if  it  Is  to  fulfill  its 
responalbilltieB  to  the  American  p^lic  in 
the  area  of  science  policy. 

Joseph  CaUfano.  Jr..  the  very  able  for- 
mer special  assistant  to  President  John- 
son for  Domestic  Affairs  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "The  Separate  But  Un- 
equal Branch— Congress  Has  Been  By- 
passed in  Analysis  Technology"  which 
describes  the  adverse  effect  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  information  base  has  had 
on  Congress.  Tills  article,  which  appeared 
tn  the  July  13  issue  of  the  Washington 
Poet  says  in  part: 

The  Impact  of  this  congreuional  fallura  to 
Staff  Itself  adaquktely  axMl  to  take  advantage 
at  Vb»  analytical  tooU  of  modem  teelinology 
la  at  least  as  responsible  for  the  second  elsss 
etUaenshlp  of  the  Congress  among  the  three 
torsnrtiea  ot  OoTsmment  as  the  senl(»lty 
system  or  the  antedulevlan  committee  struc- 
ture. 

The  stark  fact  Is  that  neither  the  Congress 
nor  any  of  its  committees  have  the  consistent 
capability — without  almost  total  reliance  In 
the  Informational  and  analytical  resources 
of  the  Bncutlve  Braneh— of  developing  co- 
herent, large-scale  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress stepped  out  of  the  dark  ages  and 
began  to  put  to  use  the  immensely  im- 
portant and  useful  technological  ad- 
vances this  country  has  made,  llie  added 
reqMjnslblllties  of  the  Congress  in  legis- 
lative oversight  brought  about  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
make  it  evoi  more  crucial  that  we  begin 
to  take  some  Important  steps  forward  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  is  going 
to  provide  rational  support  of  science. 
It  VDxmt  have  the  resources  to  compre- 
hend and  lustlfy  the  issues.  The  OfBce 
of  Technology  Assessment  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  equip  itself  with  the  type 
of  science  evajuation  capacity  we  need 
to  meet  fully  our  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people.  To  reach  this  goal  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  I  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  ctoislderation  on  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  OfQce  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  institutions  for  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  programs  under 
which  veterans  with  military  acquired 


medical  skills  will  be  trained  and  edu- 
cated in  the  allied  health  professions. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

TCmiANS'    AUJCED    HXALTH    PBOrXSSIONS 
TSAIMINC   A86ISTANCX   FSOCSAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
fund  programs  which  were  designed  spe- 
cifically to  provide  veterans  possessing 
medical  skills  and  experience  acquired 
in  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  additional 
training  necessary  to  obtain  certification 
or  licensing  required  to  utilize  their 
medical  skills  in  the  civilian  community. 
These  funds  would  be  available  to  those 
institutions  which  are  affiliated  with  hos- 
pitals of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  is  an  essential  sup- 
plement to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  128. 
which  I  introduced^^^  July  12.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128  would  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance,  on  a  matching  basis, 
for  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
health  manpower  training  programs.  To- 
gether these  two  bills  would  greatly  ad- 
vance our  efforts  to  alleviate  our  critical 
shortage  of  qualified  health  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
ccnmnend  my  fellow  Senators  for  their 
carefxil  consideration  of  the  myriad  of 
problems  facing  our  national  system  ol 
health  care.  Of  growing  concern  is  the 
shortage  of  qualified  health  manpower. 
The  Senate  has  Just  passed  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971  which  would  pro- 
vide essential  assistance  to  health  man- 
power training  programs. 

The  shortage  of  health  personnel  is  so 
acute,  however,  that  we  must  explore  all 
possibilities  of  producing  more  qualified 
personnel,  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
in  less  time.  Therefore.  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  which  would  utilize  relatively 
imtapped  national  resources. 

Each  jrear.  30.000  to  35.000  men  and 
women,  with  medical  training  and  ex- 
perience, leave  the  Armed  Forces.  Prior 
to  receiving  medical  training,  these  in- 
dividuals were  extensively  tested  to  de- 
termine their  potential  tn  a  health  oc- 
cupation. They  were  then  trained  in  an 
allied  health  occupation.  The  skills 
taught  and  practiced  in  the  military 
cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  medical 
specialties.  The  Army  alone  offers  over 
30  medically  related  specialties,  from 
(^jerating  room  technicians  to  physical 
therapy  assistants.  Retirees  possess 
years  of  experience  in  health  manage- 
ment in  a  wealth  of  different  circum- 
stances and  environments.  Men  and 
women  separating  with  less  service  pos- 
sess a  maturity  and  positive  attitude 
based  on  their  training  tuid  work  ex- 
perience. These  individuals  leaving  the 
service  constitute  a  valuable  national  re- 
source which  should  be  fully  utilized. 

Military  experience  directed  into 
health  careers,  MEDIHC,  is  an  on-going 
program  designed  to  help  alleviate  the 
growing  scarcity  of  qtialified  health  per- 
sonnd  by  utilizing  this  national  resource. 
At  the  same  time,  it  provides  a  meaning- 
ful career  continuati<Hi  for  medical  per- 
sonnel trained  in  the  military  service. 
The  program  is  a  cooperative  effort  ot 


the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  DQ>artment  of  Defense, 
through  its  transition  program,  provides 
counseling  to  individuals  who  have  de- 
cided not  to  remain  in  the  service.  If  the 
individual  possesses  medical  skills,  and 
vrishes  to  pursue  a  health  occujpation  in 
civilian  life,  he  is  referred  to  the  MEDIHC 
coordinator  of  the  State  in  which 
he  wishes  to  continue  his  career.  The 
coordinator  assesses  the  individuals 
qualifications  and  Interests  and  assists 
him  in  finding  placement  in  an  appro- 
priate civilian  health  occupation,  or 
health  education  program. 

The  State  of  Texas  was  (me  ol  the 
first  States  to  establish  this  program. 
Since  March  of  1970,  it  has  placed  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  of  its  referrals. 
The  remander  of  the  referrals  are  still 
tn  tiie  service  <x  have  decided  to  pur- 
sue other  careers.  I  applaud  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  this  program. 

The  program,  however,  is  limited  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  referrals.  I 
urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ex- 
pand its  efforts  to  identify  those  medi- 
cally qualified  personnel  who  have 
decided  not  to  remain  in  the  service. 
Furthermore,  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  referrals  in  Texas  required  further 
training  prior  to  entering  civilian  health 
occupations. 

Bfy  bill,  in  essence,  would  provide  such 
training  in  programs  designed  specifical- 
ly for  these  veterans.  These  individuals 
do  not  need  a  full  normal  course  of  In- 
struction which  requires  years.  They 
need  Instead,  training  programs,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  which  would  comple- 
ment the  training  and  experience  that 
these  veterans  obtained  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  this  way,  an  Individual  could  make 
a  successful  transition  to  a  civilian 
health  career  in  a  matte  of  months.  As 
a  veteran,  these  individuals  could  also 
use  the  educational  benefits  of  the  OX 
Bill  to  finance  their  training.  Considering 
the  high  unemployment  rate  for  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans,  I  feel  that  this 
bill  will  do  much  to  provide  gainful  em- 
ployment tat  many  in  vital  health  oc- 
cupations. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  well- 
qualified  to  undertake  such  a  program. 
For  over  25  years,  it  has  been  conducting 
training  programs  in  allied  health  occu- 
pations. In  1970,  the  VA  hospitals  were 
affiliated  with  over  750  civilian  health 
care  training  progrsmis.  This  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  majority  of 
the  Nation's  health  trailing  resources, 
and  the  VA's  immediate  and  intimate 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  veterans,  should 
be  brought  together  to  provide  programs 
which  would  be  uniquely  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  veterans  with 
medical  skills. 

I  believe  that  my  fellow  Senators  are 
as  concerned  as  I  am  with  the  needs  I 
have  detailed.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  bill  its  immediate  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr,  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ccmsent  that  the  full  text  of  Uiis 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  th3  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as 
foOows: 

&  aso4 

A  blU  to  amend  Utle  88,  United  SUtes  Cods, 
to  paovlds  llTianrtal  assists  new  to  tnatttu- 
tlons  for  the  sstabUshment  and  e:q>an- 
slon  of  programs  under  which  veterans 
with  mlUtary  aequlnd  msdioal  skills  wlU 
be  tratnsd  and  educated  tn  the  allied 
health  proCeaslooa 

Be  it  eitmctet  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvea  of  the  Vntted  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreea  ataembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Allied 
Health  Professions  Training  Act". 

Sac.  2.  Chapter  81  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subchapter  as  foUows: 

"SUBCHAPTER      V— VETERANS'       AIJiTKT) 

HEALTH   PROFESSIONS   TRADONO   AS- 

SI8TAMCB  PROGRAM 
"I  6081.  Purpose 

"It  Is  ttas  purpose  of  this  subchi4>ter  to 
authorise  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a 
program  onder  which  grants  shaU  be  made 
to  eligible  Institutions  to  establish  and  az- 
pand  qieeUI  tratnlng  piognuna  for  veterans 
with  Btflttary  aoqnlrsd  msdteal  skills  so  that 
such  vatevaoB  can  qualify  under  State  or 
local  law  as  aUisd  bsalth  specialists. 
"{  5003.  DellntUons 

"As  used  In  this  subchapter — 

"(I)  Die  term  VlgiMe  Institution'  means 
any  puMlc  or  private  nonprofit  sdneatlon  In- 
stitution, including,  but  not  limited  to,  col- 
leges, antrersltles,  Jtwlor  ec^eges,  commu- 
nity ecrileges,  and  schools  of  allied  health 
IMofeaslons.  8u(Ai  term  also  Indudes  public 
and  private  noiqwoAt  hospitals  and  othw 
health  servloe  tnstltutlaos  which  Kain  and 
educate  persons  In  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions or  agree  to  do  so  with  the  assistance 
provided  under  this  snbtiiapter . 

"(3)  The  term  'military  m«Ueal  skm* 
means  any  medical  skill  currenUy  desig- 
nated by  one  or  more  military  departments 
as  a  military  occupational  ^wcialty  or  skm. 

"(8)  The  term  'Mlgibte  veteran'  means  any 
veteran   who   acquired   a   mUitary   medical 
skin  whUe  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
"i  8063.  Grants  to  eligible  institutions 

"(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  make  grants  to  eligible  institu- 
tions which  agree  to  use  the  proceeds  of  such 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  edu- 
cating eligible  veterans  in  the  aUied  health 
profasslons.  Grants  made  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  be  used  by  any  eligible  insti- 
tution to  dsvelop,  expand,  or  improve  a  pro- 
gram of  training  or  education  in  the  field 
of  alUed  health  services  it  the  Administrator 
determines  that  eligible  veterans  wm  be 
directly  benefited  thereby;  and  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Impose  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  the  making  of  such  grants  as  he 
deems  i4>pr(9rlate  to  insure  that  such  vet- 
erans wlU  be  directly  benefited  by  such 
grants. 

"(b)  An  application  t<x  a  grant  imder 
this  subchapter  by  any  eligible  institution 
shaU  be  approved  only  if  the  Administrator 
determinaa  that — 

"(1)  the  proposed  purpose  for  which 
the  grant  Is  to  be  made  will  be  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  training  and  educa- 
tion needs  of  eligible  veterans  and,  to  the 
mailmum  extent  possible,  shaU  be  used 
only  in  connection  with  the  training  and 
education  of  such  vsterans; 

"(3)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  aoooontlng  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  fimds  paid 
under  this  subsection;  and 

"(3)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  I'^ntslnlng 
such  information,  as  ths  Administrator  may 
requlrs  to  earry  out  his  functions  tinder 


this  subehi^iitsr.  and  for  the  keeping  by  such 
tastttottaa  d  sneh  rsoovds  and  for  aOotd- 
Ing  soeh  aoosss  tbsreto  sa  tha  AdralaMxaSor 
ilnmns  neoesaary  to  assure  tha  corraetneas 
of  such  tsports. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  require  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  ellgibUlty  for  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  subsection  tSiat 
an  eligible  Institution  provide  training  and 
education,  with  nepect  to  ths  particular 
amed  Iksalth  qaecial^  or  ^eclaltlae  It  oSesa 
eligible  veterans,  sulllcient  In  scope  and 
qxiallty  to  enable  eligible  vetwans  complet- 
ing such  training  and  adueation  to  quaUfy 
for  certification  or  licensing  as  allied  health 
personnel  under  the  laws  of  the  State  ot 
local  Jurisdiction  in  which  they  plan  to 
utilise  such  training  and  education. 
"I  5084.  Payments 

"Payments  made  porsuant  to  grants 
undar  this  subchapter  may  be  made  in 
Installmentg.  either  in  advance  or  by  way  o( 
relmbuTMment,  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine,  with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 
"1 6066.  Authoriaatlops   for   appropriations 

'V<x  the  puipoee  of  "^t^'^e  grants  tmder 
this  subchi^ter,  there  is  authorised  to  be 
i^>proprlated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  the  sum  of  $3,000,000;  and  for  tenib 
of  the  six  soeosedlng  fiscal  yaais  the  sum 
of  SSXXICOOO.  Funds  apprtyrlatad  undar 
this  section  shall  remain  avallaU*  untu  the 
end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  following  tha 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated." 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning or  chapter  81  is  tonended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"SUBCHAPTER      V— VETERANS'      ALLIED 
HEALTH   PHOFBSSIOICS   TRAININO   AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM 
"5061.  Purpose. 
"6063.  Definitions. 
"6063.  Granta  to  eligible  institutions. 
"6064.  Payments. 
"6066.  Authorlaatlons   for   ^>proprlatlona.'' 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2305.  A  bm  relation  to  the  payment 
of  estimated  income  taxes;  and 

8.  2306.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
corporations  cannot  Umlt  the  current 
payment  of  estimated  income  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  prior  year. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  iM^pntixlate  reference, 
two  bills  relating  to  quarterly  payments 
of  estimated  corporate  income  taxes. 
The  first  would  alter  the  basis  on  which 
penalties  are  computed  for  underpay- 
ment of  quarterly  estimates.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  a  corporation  must  make  quar- 
terly income  tax  paymoits  based  on  its 
estimated  income.  To  satisfy  the  require- 
ments, each  pajmient  must  be  equal  to 
or  greater  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
tax  based  on  income  for  the  prior  year. 
However,  if  a  mistake  Is  made  in  calcu- 
lating the  tax,  the  penalty  is  based  on 
the  final  tax  bill  for  the  current  year.  My 
bill  would  base  pen&lties  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amoimt  actually  paid 
and  the  minimum  required  payment. 

The  second  bill  would  restrict  the  op- 
tion of  basing  quarterly  tax  payments  on 
the  prior  year's  income  to  companies 
whose  net  taxable  income  did  not  exceed 
$500,000  a  year  in  any  of  the  3  previous 
taxable  years.  The  rationale  for  using 
the  prior  year's  figures  Is  to  eliminate 
what  might  amoimt  to  rather  substan- 
tial accounting  and  bookkeeping  costs 
which  would  be  incurred  if  accurate  esti- 
mates of  current  year  income  are  re- 


quired. However,  it  is  now  felt  that  such 
costs  would  not  be  so  burdensome  for 
large  companies.  If  qttaxterly  payments 
are  based  on  current  year^  Income,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  accelerated  rev- 
enue coUectlons,  especially  In  years  of 
Increasing  corporate  profits  when  such 
an  acctieration  would  be  most  desirable. 
In  addition,  the  measure  would  have  the 
effect  of  partially  alleviating  the  Intense 
seasonality  of  Federal  revenue  oc^eetkms 
which  has  a  tendency  to  exot  an  imdue 
strain  on  the  bond  mazket.  At  presmt 
It  is  estimated  that  even  in  years  when 
the  f^ederal  budget  is  in  balance  for  the 
entire  year,  a  deficit  of  some  $16  bfllkm 
Is  carried  in  the  first  three  quartoe  of 
the  fiscal  year.  This  deficit  Is  balanced 
by  a  similar  surplus  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, and  the  result  is  that  the  money 
majkets  are  forced  to  rechannd  credit 
flows  twice  a  year,  first  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  then  away  from  it.  To 
adjust  for  this,  a  part  of  the  burden  falls 
on  the  private  sectw  whose  financing  re- 
quirements must  be  altered  f  rcnn  the  op- 
timal schedule  to  accommodate  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  rest  of  the 
burden  falls  on  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem which  must  Introduce  large  seasonal 
t>ulge8  and  dips  In  the  mcmey  supviy  with 
ctmaeqtient  destaMllslng  tf  eets  on  the 
economy.  I  feel  that  any  measure  that 
we  can  take,  espedaUy  in  these  times, 
which  are  so  trying  toe  our  eeonomy. 
which  would  alleviate  this  condition 
vrould  be  well  wcM-th  passing. 


By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 

S.  2309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Institute  for  the  Social  Sciences. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Wdfare. 

S.J.  Res.  133.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ackno^edgment  of  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  President  George  Washing- 
ton. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


GKoacx  WAsaxNCTON  XMsrrruTx  of  tkx  social 

SCIKMCXB 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
UuS.  Government  produces  an  estimated 
$400  million  worth  of  statistics  every 
year  in  its  more  than  6,000  departments, 
services,  councils,  commissions,  and 
committees. 

Yet  the  experience  of  being  unable  to 
get.(oncrete  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
social  situations  Congress  must  deal  with 
is  common  to  almost  everyone  in  this 
body.  We  have  recoitly  been  confronted 
by  the  administration's  family  assist- 
ance plan,  but  we  lack  hard  information 
on  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  or  alter- 
native methods  of  extending  aid  to  poor 
people.  We  do  not  know  the  real  effects 
of  work  incentives,  or  increased  mini- 
mum wage,  and  end  up  making  our  ded- 
^ons  in  the  dark.  [Smilaily,  the  absence 
of  pragmatic,  policy-oriented  analyses  of 
the  grave  housing  and  himger  situations 
in  this  country,  utilizing  the  existing  data 
in  each  instance,  has  hamstrung  effective 
Govenunent  action  in  these  areas. 

The  need  is  obvious.  There  must  be  a 
source  of  ready,  reliable  informatkm  on 
social  issues  to  which  both  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  shall  have  access.  But 
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tnfarmatioii  alone  Is  IxiadeqaAte  without 
reqxiniUde,  sophisticated  analyses  of 
pubUc  reqxnse  to  these  issues  and  the 
tf  ects  of  such  actions. 

The  oi>portunity  to  provide  Just  such 
a  source  fst  inf onnation  is  presented  by 
a  long-neglected  clause  of  the  will  tit. 
George  Washington,  which  dcumted  to 
the  Federal  Oofvemmcnt  50  shares  of  the 
Potomac  Oa,  for  the  estahtishment  of  a 
national  university. 

While  there  now  exist  many  institu- 
tions which  might  appropriately  be 
called  national  universities,  we  can  honor 
Presidait  Washington's  request  by  act- 
ing to  create  in  his  memory  the  George 
Washington  Institute  of  Social  Sciences, 
to  provide  ttie  Government  with  sys- 
tematie  processing  at  relevant  informa- 
tion.  and  with  interpretatian  of  social 

The  institute  would  have  several  broad 
areas  of  responsibility  to  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  existing  information  and 
governmental  action,  and  would  be 
staffed  by  scholars  and  opots  in  all  the 
fields  of  the  social  sciences,  appointed 
U>t  fellowships  of  up  to  27  months. 

The  primary  functions  ti  the  institute 
would  be  to  gather,  analyae,  and  inter- 
P9«i  information  concerning  social  con- 
ditions, and  existing  and  alternative  so- 
cial policies.  An  annual  roxnl  on  social 
conditions  and  programs  would  be  pre- 
pared and  sidimitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  every  February. 

TlM  programs  and  activities  at  the 
Pederal  Government  would  be  appraised 
periodically  by  the  institution,  with  rec- 
ommendations made  to  the  Executive, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Judiciary  for  pos- 
sible poUcy  modlflftions.  The  institute 
would  particularly  reqxxid  to  requests  by 
the  Executive  m  the  Congress  for 
etndies.  reports,  and  recommendations 
appraising  long-range  aq)ects  ot  social 
policy. 

Xh  addition,  provision  will  be  made  for 
maximimi  interchange  of  information 
betweeu  the  Institute  and  State  and  local 
governments,  and  o(mf  erences  and  semi- 
nan  will  establish  similar  exchanges 
with  the  private  sector. 

Tlie  establishment  of  this  institute 
would  give  the  Government  an  effective 
tastrument  with  which  to  tackle  tough 
poUcy  and  information  questions  using 
sophisticated  data-processing  techniques 
and  individual  expertise.  Its  approach 
would  be  pragmatic  and  geared  to  pro- 
viding knowledgeable  analysis  of  p(dlcy 
alternatives. 

Both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
would  have  access  to  professional  studies 
at  the  profound  technological,  environ- 
mental, psychological,  and  social  effects 
of  public  actions  upon  the  individual,  the 
group,  and  the  society  at  large. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
many  of  the  pressing  social  issues  of 
today  with  much  vatm  knowledge  and 
foresight  than  has  been  available  in  the 
past.  The  kind  of  data  collection  and 
analysis,  and  policy  evaluation  which  the 
institute  wUl  provide  has  long  been 
utilized  in  questions  of  national  security, 
and  its  application  to  social  questions  is 
kmg  overdue.  It  is  time  we  used  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  provide 
food  as  well  as  to  design  defoilants.  to 


meet  the  chronic  housing  shortage  in  this 
country  as  w^  as  to  bum  down  huts  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  provide  medical 
care  for  all  Americans  as  well  as  develop 
better  antlpersomiel  rockets,  mines,  and 
bombs. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  the  serious 
approach  to  social  issues  which  the  in- 
stitute would  represent  For  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  only  "securi^"  a 
democratic  nation  can  truly  possess  is' 
the  confidence  of  its  people  that  the 
Government  is  energetically  applying 
Imaginatiwi  and  know-how  to  the  social 
issues  which  grip  the  society. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  creation  of 
this  institute  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Evaluation  and  Planning  of  Social  Pro- 
grams of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Wdfare  in  July  <^  last  year,  so  I 
would  hope  for  expeditious  treatment  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  xaan  general  Jcrfnt  res<dutlon  taking 
note,  at  last,  of  the  generous  offer  of  the 
first  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
joint  resoluti<m  be  printed  at  this  p<dnt 
IntheRccoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows: 

8.  2800 
A  blU  to  provide  far  the  esUbUsbment  of  the 
O«orge  Wubiagton  Uemorlaa  Instltut*  for 
the  Social  Sciences 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentattvee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreta  oMemblerf,  That  thU 
Act  may  be  dted  u  tbe  "Institute  for  the 
SocUl  Sciences  Act". 

ntCUUUTIOMS 

BBC.  3.  Tbe  Congreas  declares  tbat  our  first 
President,  George  Wasblngton — 

(1)  left  a  bequest  to  endow  a  national 
nnlTerslty  in  Ms  last  wUl  and  testament; 

(3)  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Oonf^ress 
the  importance  of  estabUahing  a  naUonal 
xmiTerslty:  and 

(3)  surveyed  a  site  for  such  a  university 
with  the  cooperation  and  asrtstsnce  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■TATBlfZMT  OV  FOBPOSB 

Sxc.  8.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(1)  to  establish,  as  a  memorial  to  George 
Washington,  a  national  institute  for  the  so- 
cial sciences  to  carry  out  the  first  President's 
plan  to  "spread  systematle  ideas  through  all 
parts"  at  the  United  SUtas:  and 

(3)  to  promote  through  such  institute  the 
aodal  welfare  at  the  United  Statea  by— 

(A)  encouraging  reaeareh  and  acholarshlp 
relating  to  the  aodal  sdencea; 

(B)  providing  research  relating  to  the  so- 
cial need  of  dtlxena  and  to  policies  which 
will  give  every  American  the  long-range  op- 
portunity for  "tbe  pursuit  of  bapplneas"; 

(C)  gathering,  for  study  and  evaluation, 
various  reports,  studies,  documents,  and  data 
prepared  by  tbe  Federal  Government,  and 
other  public  and  private  organlaatlons.  i^e- 
vant  to  social  conditions  In  tbe  United 
States;  and 

(D)  organmng  conferences  and  seminars 
with  persons  of  outstanding  achievement  and 
eapadty  from  the  professions.  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  commerce,  institutions  of 
higher    education,    and    other    approprlaU 


BerASUSHiOMT  or  DnrtruTS 
Sac.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
Washington,  Dlstrlet  of   Columbia,  an  In- 
sUtute  to  be  known  as  tbe  "George  Washing- 


ton liCemorlal  Instltirte  for  the  Social 
Sciences"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "In- 
stitute"), to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Institute  shall  be  boused  in  such 
public  buildings  as  may  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose  in  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia.  In  order  to  carry  out  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Is  authorised  to  provide 
such  buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  to 
the  Institute  as  may  be  necessary. 

■OABo  or  Tmuvms 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  The  Institute  shaU  be  under 
tbe  direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
which  shall  be  con^>oeed  of — 

(1)  tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(3)  the  Librarian  of  Congreee: 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment of  the  Humanities; 

(4)  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  National  Sdence 
Foundation; 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  Institute;  and 

(7)  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  tbs 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  a  university  or  college  faculty 
and  five  of  whom  shall  be  drawn  from  State 
and  local  government  and  the  cultural,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  commercial,  and  other 
walks  of  Uf  e. 

(b)  The  President  ahall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  appointed  by  him  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (7).  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
tbe  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  seven  members  appoiiued  by  the 
President  under  subaectlon  <a)  (7)  shall 
serve  terms  of  six  years,  axeept  that  (1)  of 
thoee  members  Initially  taking  office,  two 
shall  serve  terms  of  two  year*,  two  shall  serve 
terms  o€  four  years,  and  three  shall  serve 
terms  of  six  years,  and  (3)  a  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  only  for  tbe  unexpired  portion  of  any 
term. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
no  compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  their  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  aUowanee.  in  aooordance  with  section 
5708(c)  of  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  such  members. 

FtmcnoNs  or  thx  msniuis 
8k:.  S.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
ai  thU  Act.  the  Institute  shaU— 

(1)  gabber  timely  and  authorltaitive  infor- 
mation and  statistical  data  concerning  sodal 
conditions  and  exiating  and  altemaUve  social 
pdleles; 

(3)  analyse  and  Interpret  eudi  information 
and  data  in  tbe  light  ot  such  purpoees; 

(3)  prepare  and  submlt'to  tbe  PresldeoS 
and  the  Congress  in  February  of  each  year 
a  report  relating  to  social  conditions  and 
polldes; 

(4)  appraise  the  various  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and 
acUvlUes  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
such  purposes  and  make  reoommendsttlons 
to  tbe  Preeiden/t,  the  Congreee,  and  tbe  Ju- 
diciary with  respect  thereto; 

(5)  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations,  with  respect  to 
programs,  activities,  sad  leglalatioin  as  tbe 
Preeident  or  the  Congreee  may  request  in  ap- 
praising long-range  aspecU  of  social  pcdlcy; 

(fl)  provide,  when  appropriate,  for  the 
maximum  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween tbe  Institute  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

(7)  organize  conferences  and  seminars 
with  persons  of  outstanding  achievement  and 
capacity  from  the  professions.  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  commerce,  institutions  of 
higher    education,    and    other    appropriaite 
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■nd  lelmboiw  su^  pewoaa  tor  UMir 
onatde  expenaaa  tneldeotsl  to  tbalr  at- 
teodanoe,  including  travel  and  living  ez- 


the  llacal  year  ending  JTona  SO,  1971,  aDd  not 
to  exceed  $6,500,000  for  each  snnnssding  flaeal 
year.  Any  sum  appropriated  puisoant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


was  added  as  a  co^onsor  of  8. 6S5,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Mining  and  Mineral  PoUcy 
Act  0(1970. 


vowns  or  thk  soakd 
8sc.  7.  Ih  order  to  cany  out  the  provisions 

of  this  Act,  the  Board  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 

of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  to  obtain  tbe  servicee  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  3100  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code; 

(8)  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  InsUtute. 
money  or  other  property  by  gift,  bequeet.  or 
devise,  and  to  bold  and  dl^Mse  of  the  same 
in  a  manner  conalstent  with  the  piuposes 
for  which  the  Institute  is  established; 

(4)  to  request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agendes  as  may  be  ^proprlate; 

(6)  to  encourage  and  cooperate  with  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  engaged  in  re- 
search and  studies  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, and  modifications  thereof,  with- 
out legal  oonxlderatlcm,  without  performance 
or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 8709  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes  (41  Va.C. 
6)  or  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
competitive  bidding; 

(7)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  deemed  necessary  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  <^  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  639) ;  and 

(8)  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  and  functions  of  tbe 
Institute,  including  the  delegation  to  any 
officer,  employee,  or  office  of  the  Institute  of 
such  powers  vested  in  the  Board  as  It  deems 
necessary. 

TBS  DiaacTOB 
Sic.  8.  There  shall  be  a  director  at  the 
Institute  who  shall  be  appomted  by,  and 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  tbe  Board.  The  Board 
shall  fix  the  compensation  of  the  director, 
and  the  director  shall  carry  out  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

raxows 

8sc.  9.  (a)  There  shall  be  within  the  In- 
stitute George  Washington  Memorial  Fel- 
lows (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Fellows"), 
who  shall  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Institute. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  select  Fellows  on  the 
basis  of  outstanding  achievement  and  ea- 
padty in  the  intellectual  requirements  of 
their  spedal  fields  from  among  the  social 
scientists  of  the  United  States  (and,  where 
appropriate,  of  other  Nations)  without  re- 
gard to  their  current  place  of  employment. 
In  selecting  Fellows,  the  Board  shall  main- 
tain, to  the  extent  practicable,  a  representa- 
tive distribution  among  scholars  In  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  of  sociology,  political  science, 
psychology,  anthropology,  economics,  social 
work,  urban  affairs,  law,  and  such  other 
dlsdpllnee  as  the  Board  may  consider  to  be 
engaged  in  social  research. 

(c)(1)    Fellows    shall    be    appointed    for 
terms  not  to  exceed  twenty-seven  months, 
except  when  the  Board  deems  a  longer  pe- 
riod appropriate. 
J  (3)  Fellows  shall  be  ccxnpensated  at  rates 

established  by  the  Board  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  stipend  and  expenses  incidental  to 
serving  at  the  Institute,  including  travel 
expenses  and  a  living  allowance. 

SATISrACTIOM  OF  BBQtTIST 

Sao.  10.  Knactmant  of  this  Act  shall  serve 
to  discharge  any  and  all  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  \mder  the 
bequest  c<  Prsaident  George  Washington. 
AOTHoaauTioif  ov  APPaoraiATioNS 

Ssc.  11.  In~order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  there  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 


BJ. 
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Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  generous  gift  of  President 

Gewge  Washington 

Whereas,  The  will  of  George  Washington, 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  contained  the  following:  "I  give  and 
bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which 
I  hold  in  the  Potomac  Company  (under  the 
aforesaid  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia) 
[The  stock  was  valued  at  5,000  #  sterling — 
approximately  $25,000.00  Compounded  at  6% 
interest  its  present  value  would  exceed  8300 
million.]  towards  the  endowment  of  a  Uni- 
versity to  be  established  within  the  limita  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  audioes 
of  the  General  Government,  if  that  govern- 
ment should  indtne  to  extend  a  fostering 
hand  towards  it." 

Whereas,  Through  correqy>ndence  and 
Congressional  messages  Washington  spdled 
out  bis  concern  that  the  youth  of  our  nation 
avoid:  "contracting,  too  frequently,  not  only 
habits  of  dissipation  &  extravagence,  but 
principles  unfriendly  to  Republican  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  true  &  genuine  Ubertles  of 
mankind;  which,  thereafter  are  rarely  over- 
come.— ^For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  my 
ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a  Uberal 
scale  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  qpr. 
systematic  ideas  through  all  parta  of  this  ris- 
ing Empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
menta  and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  woidd,  or  Indeed  ought  to  ad- 
mit, from  our  National  Councils." 

Whereas,  His  message  to  the  second  session 
of  the  First  Congress  on  July  8,  1790  stated: 
".  .  .  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  sur- 
est basis  of  bappinees  .  .  .  Whether  this  de- 
sirable object  will  be  best  promoted  by  af- 
fording aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  already 
established,  by  the  Institution  of  a  National 
University  or  by  other  expediente  will  be  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature." 

Whereas,  He  was  so  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress and  tbe  Nation  were  in  accord  with  his 
plans  that  a  site  for  an  Institution  had  been 
surveyed  and  officially  entered  In  the  plan  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Whereas,  Despite  his  abiding  concern  about 
the  future  of  this  Nation  there  Is  no  record  of 
his  gift  ever  having  been  formally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Whereas,  It  was  impossible  for  the  gift  to 
revert  back  to  tbe  estate  because  of  the  terms 
surrounding  it. 

Whereas.  Eight  Presidenta  have  sent  mee- 
sages  reminding  Congress  of  its  oversight. 
Over  fifty  bills  have  been  Introduced. 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Virginia  through  a 
Joint  resolution  of  its  general  assembly  on 
March  3,  1968  memorialized  "Congress  to  in- 
vestigate and  implement  the  provisions  of 
President  George  Washington's  wiU.  .  .  ." 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress,  hereby  for- 
mally acknowledges  the  generous  gift  of  our 
first  President  and  will  investig^ate  and  Im- 
plement the  provisions  of  our  first  President's 
wlU. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BUI^ 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  ST7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Town,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCLEiXAir) 
was  added  as  a  co^onsor  of  S.  377,  a  bin 
to  equsdize  the  retirement  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services. 
8.  asa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aixon.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rampolph) 


s.  aas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pioxiau.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LXAKS)  was  added  as  a  coBpaasat  at  8. 
652,  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 

B.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  frcmi  North  CTaroUna  (Mr.  Jok- 
DAH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1030, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  in  order  to  assure  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  older  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  i4Tf 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smnns.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma-thias)  was 
added  as  a  cospcoisor  of  S.  1475.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  restoration,  recfmstruc- 
tion.  and  exhibition  of  the  Gunboat 
Cotro. 

B.  isiT,  a.  isia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  C^HtntcH)  was 
a'^ied  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1517,  a  bill  to 
authorize  insurance  in  connecticsi  with 
loans  to  finance  the  purt^iase  of  and  im- 
provements to  lots  on  which  to  place 
mobile  homes;  and  S.  1518.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
insure  mobile  home  purchases. 
8.  isso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btsd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  Mr.  HvGRxs.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxax) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mambfbld)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast),  ttie 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclx- 
TON),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkz),  the  Senator  from  BUnois  (Mr. 
Stkvknsok)  .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr  RiBicorr).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tonhxt),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monvale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cxanston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harus).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuicFHBXT).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxu.)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1836,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  de- 
pendent Federal  offenders, 
a.  isTs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cask,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Kaasas  (Mr.  Pxaisom)  and  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Wxickkk) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1872,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews. 
s.  laas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WIluaiis,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haxtkx)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Maontjsoh)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(liT.  Monoalk)  .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Senator  from  Bli- 
nols  (Mr.  PxicT) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stsvxhsoh)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1985,  the  Truth  in  Food 
Labeling  Act 

8.  seas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  UawuM) 
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as  ft  oaBpaaaor  <tf  S.  2023,  •  bin  to  provMe 
for  »  pxtoeednre  to  Intwttgitt  and  Nader 
declsUnu  and  recommendatlona  'wUh  re- 
spect of  KTlevaneee  and  appeals  of  em- 
pk>yee8  of  the  Foieign  Sendee. 

At  the  leqaest  of  Mr.  Bats,  the  Sena- 
tor fnan  Mevada  Oir.  Bdlb)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2148,  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Preventlcm  and  RebabUita- 
tion  Act  of  1971. 

a.  ai«« 

At  the  request  of  ICr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Sooth  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oomai),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOek).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harkis),  the  Senator  from 
Ifiehican  (Mr.  Hakt),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HmcpHasT),  were 
added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  2185.  a  bill  to 
cany  out  the  reeammendations  of  the 
Prwddentlal  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  added 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  2221,  Sen- 
ator SncmcTOH's  bill  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Houaiag  Act  of  1942. 

The  PRSSnHNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  bill  would  permit  a 
city  such  as  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  whose 
population  has  fallen  below  50,000  to 
convert  any  outstanding  urban  renewal 
projects  from  a  two-thirds  to  a  three- 
foorttas  capital  grant  formula. 

Such  flexibUity  In  the  administratian 
of  Federal  programs  is  cnicial  during 
times  when  cities  are  struggltaig  to  use 
theh:  budgets  effldently.  Thertfore,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  ivomptiy 
on  this  needed  leglsladon. 

iKXATK  jonrr  ■zsoLimoN  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ari2ona  (Mr.  Fahhih)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senate  J<dnt 
Resolution  8,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Ocoistitntion  of  the  United  States 
rdattve  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 


ADDITIONAL  008PON80R  OF  A 
RBSOLDTION 


soTATB  ■amonoir  to 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HoLLmcs.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hvm- 
VHSBT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Oeiiatti  Resolution  70,  calling  for  puUl- 
eatlon  of  the  National  Nutrition  Surrey. 


ATOBOC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS  FOR  1972— AMEND- 
ME3VTS 

AMmBMBina  moc.  as*  THSoncH  ass 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  m 
tbetabie.) 

Mr.  ORAVEL  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  MU  (HJL  SS88)  an  act  to  autfaorlK 
•ppropriattais  to  the  Atomic  Bnergy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  seetion 
201  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended. 

AMXHBKBMT  NO.  3S0 

Mr.  (HIAVBL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CiABSxoa)  submitted  an  amendment  ia- 


taDdBd  to  be  proposed  br  them,  Jolntiy. 
to  the  bOl  ms,.  nWi.  supra. 
AicxiiDiizifT  iro.  sea 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  2NOUYE.  for  hims^.  Mr.  Casif- 
ssoH.  and  Mr.  FMic,  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
then,  iQlntly.  to  the  bUl  (a  21M)  to  au- 
thorise mipnipriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  ComraiSBlon  in  accordance  with 
seetion  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  xmd  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE  CmZENS*  PRIVACJY  ACT— 
AMENDMENT 

AMXMDKxirr  MO.  asi 

KSVBm     ▼KKSXON     OT     CltBKMS'     PmlTACT     ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  an  amended  versicm  of 
S.  975,  the  Citisens'  Privacy  Act.  In  both 
its  original  and  amended  forms,  this  biU 
is  designed  to  guarantee  every  individual 
about  whom  the  Federal  Government 
keeps  records  the  tigM  to  know  that  su^ 
a  record  exists;  the  right  to  prevent  the 
disclosure  of  such  information  outside 
the  agency;  or,  where  sueh  disclosure  is 
expressly  required  by  law,  to  know  when 
and  to  whom  such  dlsclosiire  is  made; 
and — ^most  important — ^the  right  to  see 
his  own  file,  to  make  a  complete  copy  of 
it,  and  to  supplement  his  record  where  he 
believes  it  is  appropriate.  The  amended 
version  of  the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  reflects  some  further  additions 
which  (Congressman  Koch  has  made  to 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  He  has 
added  two  sections  to  the  existing  bill. 

The  first  new  section  creates  a  board  to 
supervise  the  administratioo  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill;  in  particular  it  would 
permit  an  appeal  by  an  individual  seek- 
ing the  removal  of  erroneous  or  mislead- 
ing information  contained  in  his  file.  The 
board  would  also  hear  eomplaints  that 
an  agoicy  had  not  complied  with  other 
requirements  of  the  bin.  The  "Federal 
Privacy  Board"  would  be  nnrnponrrt  of 
several  members:  three  appelated  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  three  by  the  Presi- 
doit  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one 
by  the  President  from  the  puUic  at  large. 
If  the  board  found  that  one  or  more 
reqxilrements  of  the  Federal  Privacy  Act 
had  not  been  met.  it  could  issue  a  final 
order  directing  the  agency  to  comply. 
The  order  would  be  binding  on  the  indi- 
vidoal  and  the  agency.  Appeals  f r«n  the 
board's  decWon  coidd  be  made  to  the 
Federal  district  court. 

The  second  section  adds  a  new  require- 
ment to  the  five  listed  above.  Every 
agency  would  be  required  to  remove  er- 
roneous or  misleading  Information  from 
an  individual's  file. 

These  changes,  I  believe,  represent  an- 
other important  step  in  our  efforts  to 
give  adequate  protection  to  the  reason- 
able expectations  our  citizens  have  con- 
cerning their  light  to  privacy. 

In  the  field  of  privacy,  reasonable  ex- 
pectations play  a  very  important  rale. 
For  no  matter  how  carefully  and  com- 
pletely we  try  to  analyze  the  problem, 
it  all  boils  down  to  one  thing :  Americans 
have — and  ought  to  have — certain  broad, 
general  naderstandings  about  what  part 
of  their  personal  and  business  life  is  pub- 


ae.  and  what  part  is  prtvate— none  of 
the  Government's  business,  none  of  any- 
one else's  business. 

But  expectations  of  privacy  have  been 
shattered  in  recent  years.  Recent  tech- 
nological develf^ments  have  narrowed 
ttie  ^here  of  actual  privacy  by  allowing 
intrusions — by  bugging,  and  so  forth — 
into  previously  protected  areas.  And  the 
devekvmoit  of  the  computer  has  for  the 
first  time  made  it  practical  to  collect, 
analyze,  and  instantly  retrieve  vast 
amounts  of  Infonnation,  however  gath- 
ered. For  the  first  time  it  is  now  possible 
to  maintain  a  dossier  on  the  activities  of 
great  numt}ers  of  people.  These  dossiers 
may  be  used — or  Intended — to  stifle  po- 
litical dissent  And  even  where  the  actual 
use  of  such  information  is  l>enign.  the 
very  existence  of  it  poses  a  threat  to  in- 
dividual liberty. 

I  b^eve  that  these  amendments  will 
greatly  strengthen  existing  provisions  of 
the  Cltiz«is'  Privacy  Act.  However,  I 
want  to  take  tills  opportunity  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  not  ofTering  this  bill 
as  the  final  answer.  I  am  iJso  consider- 
ing a  series  of  other  approaches — both 
alternative  and  comptementary — to  this 
probleoL  Ihe  time  has  eome  to  begin  to 
give  every  citizen  the  proteetion  he  needs 
from  unwarranted  intrusions  on  his  le- 
gitimate sphere  of  privacy.  Only  by  pas- 
sage of  comprehensive  legislative  meas- 
■ares  can  we  avoid  the  polls  of  a  dossier 
dictatorship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  revised  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  omclusfcm  of  my  remartcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  |o  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

AMBNsaczirr  No.  261 

(a)  subchapter  n  of  oiiApter  5  oC  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  le  unended  by  Adding 
Immediately  after  section  663  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  56aa.  Individual  records 

"(A)  Sach  agency  that  aball  maintain 
records  concerning  any  individual  which  may 
he  retrieved  hy  reference  to.  or  are  Indexed 
under,  the  Individual's  name  and  which  con- 
tain any  infonnation  obtained  from  any 
source  other  than  such  Individual  shall,  wltti 
respect  to  such  records — 

"(1)  notify  such  Individual  by  mall  at  his 
last  known  address  that  the  agency  nudn- 
tAlns  or  Is  about  to  Tttaint^)n  i^  record  cozi- 
cemlng  said  Individual; 

"(2)  relrain  from  dlsoloslng  the  record  or 
any  information  contained'  therein  to  any 
othsr  agency  or  to  any  person  not  eiaployed 
by  the  agency  maintaining  such  record,  ex- 
cept with  permission  of  the  Individual  ooa- 
cemed  or,  In  the  event  said  Individual  oaniMt 
be  located  or  communloated  with  after  rea- 
sonable effort,  with  permiaaloa  from  mem- 
bers of  the  liullvldual's  Inunediat*  family 
or  g\iardlan,  or,  only  In  the  event  that  such 
Individual,  members  of  the  individual's  im- 
mediate family  and  guardian  cannot  be  lo- 
cated or  communicated  with  after  reason- 
able effort,  upon  good  cause  for  such  disclo- 
sure: Provided,  however.  That  if  disclosure 
of  said  record  Is  required  under  section  562 
of  this  chapter  or  by  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  ladivMual  ooDeemed  shall  be 
noUfled  by  maU  at  his  la«t  known  address 
of  any  sueh  reqiilz«d  dlaeloaare; 

"(8)  maintain  an  accurate  reeord  of  the 
naaaa  and  postttoM  of  aU  pcrwoa  tnapeot- 
ing  such  raoords  and  the  purpoaaa  for  which 
such  Inspections  were  made: 

"(4)  permit  any  individual  to  Inspect  his 
own  record  and  have  copies  made  at  his 
expense:  and 
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"(S)  permit  any  mdivMnal  to  supplement 
the  Information  contained  in  his  record  by 
the  addition  of  any  document  or  writing  con- 
taining Information  such  individual  deems 
pertinent  to  his  record,  and 

"(fl)  remove  erroneous  information  of  any 
Und. 

"(b)  Each  agency  may  establish  published 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  feer  to  the  ex- 
tent authorised,  and  procedure  to  be  followed 
with  respect  to  making  records  promptly 
available  to  an  Individual,  and  otherwise  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  This  seetion  shall  not  apply  to  records 
that  are — 

"(1)  m>eclflcally  required  by  Executive 
OTder  to  l>e  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  security: 

"(3)  investigatory  flies  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  records  have  been  maintained  for 
a  longer  period  than  reasonably  necessary  to 
commence  prosecution  or  other  action  or  to 
the  extent  avaUable  by  law  to  a  party  other 
than  an  agency;  and 

"(8)  interagency  or  intraagency  memoren- 
dums  or  letten  which  would  not  be  avaU- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
In  litigation  with  the  agency. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
before  January  30  of  each  year  on  an  agency- 
by-agency  basis  the  nvunber  of  records  and 
the  number  of  investigatory  fUes  which  were 
exempted  from  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion by  reason  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (d)  during  the  immediatdy  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  permit  the  dlscloevire  of  the  iden- 
tity of  any  person  who  has  furnished  in- 
formation contained  in  any  record  subject 
to  this  section. 

"(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  clreumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  l>e  af- 
fected thereby." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  6  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Ckxle, 
Is  amended  by  inserting: 

"662a.  Individual  records." 

Immediately  below: 

"663.    PubUe     Information;     agency    rules; 

i^inlons,  records,  and  proceedings.". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  There  is  esUbllshed  a  Board 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Privacy  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consider  cmnplainU 
from  any  individual  that  one  or  more  of  the 
requlremenU  of  section  662a(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Codt,  have  not  been  met.  with 
respect  to  the  records  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion, by  the  responsible  agency.  The  Board 
upon  finding  that  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
mento  have  not  been  met,  shall  issue  a  final 
order  directing  the  agency  to  comply  with 
such  requirement  or  requirements,  and  this 
order  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  to  such 
a  dispute. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  ccmslst  of  seven  mem- 
ben,  each  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quonun. 
Three  memben  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  three  by  the  President 
pro  temp<M«  of  the  Senate,  and  one  by  the 
President.  No  more  than  two  of  the  memben 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
be  of  the  same  poUtlcal  party.  No  more  than 
two  of  the  memben  mipomted  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  of 
the  same  poUtlcal  party.  The  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  l>e  from  the 
public  at  large.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Boaid 
shall  be  flUad  In  tbs  same  manner  the  otlg- 
Inal  i^^Mtntmient  was  mad*. 

(d)  llsmben  of  tbs  Board  shall  be  entitted 
to  taoelve  fioo  saob  day  during  wbiob  tbsy 


are  •ngaged  In  the  parf  oRnaaos  at  tb»  busi- 
ness of  the  Board,  including  travel  time,  but 
memben  who  are  fun-tlm*  ofltean  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shaU  receive 
no  additional  oompenaatiaii  on  account  of 
their  aervicea  as  membera. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
riected  by  the  Board  every  year,  and  the 
Board  shaU  meet  not  less  frequently  than 
bimonthly. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  are  nec- 
essary to  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties. 

(g)  The  Board  shaU  hold  hearings  in  order 
to  make  findings  upon  each  complaint,  unless 
there  are  reasonable  g^unds  to  believe  that 
the  complaint  is  frlvoloxu  or  Irrelevant.  The 
Board  may  examine  such  evidence  as  It  deems 
useful,  and  shaU  establish  such  rules  as  it 
determines  are  moat  apt  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  including  rviles  Insuring  the  ex- 
haustion of  administntlve  remedies  in  the 
appropriate  agency. 

Sxc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth  day 
foUowing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  CX>SPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AIIXNDMXMT   NO.   SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pxaisoh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Paotwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
238,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  382)  to  establish  a  Federal  Elections 
Commission. 

AICXKOKKNT   MO.   t4a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ikovtz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohoauc), 
and  the  Senator  from  Calif omia  (Mr. 
Crawstoh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  248,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  HJl.  9388,  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommissiOQ  authorizatioD  bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  (X>LnMBIA  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  S.  1938,  a  bill  to  amend  cer- 
tabi  provisions  of  subtitle  n  of  title  38, 
District  of  Columbia  code,  relating  to  in- 
terest and  usury,  on  Thunday.  August  5, 
1971,  at  9:30  ajm.,  in  room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Ofllce  Building.  Persons  wishing  to 
testify  on  this  legislaticm  should  notify 
Rol)ert  Harris,  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee, before  July  28. 1971. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  HEARIN(3S 
SCHEDULED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  7,  I,  akmg  with  Senator  Hssmam 
Taucaock.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
six  other  members  of  the  full  conunlt- 
tee,  introduced  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  give  communi- 
ties of  up  to  35,000  the  credit  and  finan- 
cial muscle  they  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America  and 
attract  needed  Jobs  so  that  the  outmi- 
gratlon  from  these  areas,  which  has 
been  gt^ng  on  for  many  years,  will  stop 
and  b(V)efuIIy  be  rerened. 


The  bm  win  also  hdp  oar  major 
cities  which  have  fdt  ttas  brunt  of  this 
movement  of  our  population. 

Since  we  introduced  the  biU.  we  have 
been  Joined  by  Senator  Jakb  B.  Pias- 
ean.  of  Kansas;  Senator  QuaaTiw  Bm- 
DicK,  of  North  Dakota;  Eunsr  Rollings. 
of  South  Carolina;  Senator  Waraxm 
MAcmrsoN,  of  Washingt<m;  and  Senator 
David  Gambskll.  of  Georgia. 

On  Friday,  July  23,  at  9  ajn..  in 
room  6202  of  the  New  Senate  Of&ce 
Building,  our  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee wiU  hold  the  first  hearings 
on  this  landmark  leedslation.  Hearings 
will  also  be  held  on  a  similar  proposal 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Jakxs 
B.  Pxaisoh.  of  Kansas. 

We  have  invited  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  B.  C^onnally,  Jr..  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din. Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  and  Thomas  8.  Kiepite.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istraticm. 

A  second  day  of  hearings  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
room  on  Tuesday,  July  27.  Witnesses 
have  l>een  invited  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  W^are.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Depart- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Enviraimental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  hearings  will  be  open  on  both 
days. 

We  are  planning  additional  hearings 
on  ttiis  proposed  legislation  for  some 
time  in  September. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  BaORATORY 
LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS 

Idr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Migratory  Lat)or  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce the  scheduling  of  hearings  for 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  22  and  23, 
1971,  at  10  ajn.,  in  room  4232  of  the  New 
Senate  Ofllce  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  Investigate  the 
subject  of  farmworkers  in  rural  poverty, 
and  our  initial  introductory  hearbigs  will 
focus  on  the  1967  Presidoit's  National 
Advisory  Ccnnmlsslon  on  Rural  Poverty 
report  "The  People  Left  Behind." 

Witnesses  will  be  Edward  T.  Breath- 
itt, former  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and 
Chairman,  President's  National  Advisory 
Commi8si(»i  on  Rural  Povoty,  1967;  W. 
Wilson  King,  farmer,  Kinglore  Farms, 
Ulincds,  and  member,  President's  Na- 
tloiud  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty;  Dr.  Leon  Keyserling,  eccn«nlst, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Philip  Soraisan. 
former  lieutenant  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
and  chairman.  Project  on  Agribusiness 
Accountability.  Washlngtan.  D.C. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEliiENTS 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  GER- 
AU>  P.  NYE.  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  BURDIC!K.  Mr.  Presideat.  word 
of  the  death  of  former  Soiator  Gerald 
P.  Nye.  progressive  Republican  from 
North  Dakota,  brings  sorrow  to  many 
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hearts  Id  Nortli  Dakota,  and  Ttvld  mem- 
odea  oC  fte  eaxly  daan  of  the  Nbn-Partt- 

san  League. 

Oerald  P.  Mte  waa  one  of  tboae  who 
carried  ttie  torch  of  the  PopoUet  mmre- 
ment  that  aet  the  Praiite  States  on  lire 
In  the  eailT  part  o(  this  oentury.  sweep- 
bug  Into  petttleal  oOee  new  faces  and 
clarion  voices  demanding  eqffly  for 
farmers.  As  owner-editor  of  the  Frrburg, 
<N.  Dak.)  Pkneer,  he  championed  the 
Mon-Partlsan  League  movement  in  its 
eu-ly  days  In  North  Dakota.  In  1919  he 
became  editor  of  the  league's  outspoken 
Origgs  County  Sentlnel-Coorter. 

In  192S,  North  Dakota  Oor.  A.  O. 
SorUe  mipolnted  Oerald  P.  Nye  to  the 
UjS.  Senate  seat  made  vaewit  by  the 
death  cA  Senator  Bdwln  1\  Ladd,  a  Non- 
Partisan  RepuMJean.  In  June  of  1926. 
Nye  won  a  special  election  to  complete 
Laddls  term,  and  in  NoTcmber  of  that 
year  he  was  eleoted  to  the  full  Senate 
tenn.  He  served  in  the  Senate  Ux  18 
years,  stormy  years  during  which  he  bat- 
tled Tlgoroody  for  what  he  considered 
even  when  he  stood  alone.  He  was  an 
Independent  man,  a  forthright  man  in 
the  tradition  of  the  oM  frtmtler. 

Mrs.  Burdlek  and  I  wish  to  Join  with 
his  many  friends  in  expressing  our  dev- 
est sympathy  for  Mrs.  Nire  and  members 
of  hisfamUy. 


ADMINISTRATION  OVERLOOKS  PO- 
TENTIAL OP  SMALLER  BUSI- 
NESSES IN  SOLVINO  NATION'S 
PROBLEBiS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  our  econ- 
omy is  not  In  good  shm>e.  Daring  the  first 
half  of  1971.  unemplojrment  has  per- 
sistently hovered  at  about  6  percent, 
plant  utilisation  remained  below  75  per- 
cent, and  inflation  at  retail  and  whole- 
sale levels  has  continued  to  erode  our 
purchasing  power  at  an  unabated  and 
worrisome  rate. 

As  usual,  small  business  was  knocked 
down  first  and  will  probably  get  back  on 
its  feet  only  aftor  the  other  players 
unpile. 

One  sure  indicate  is  the  growth  of 
the  business  population,  since  business 
iDoorporations  and  failures  are  largely  in 
the  small  bosiaeas  realm.  Oiowth  of  the 
numbers  of  businesses  in  1970  was  30 
percent  betow  the  average  for  recent 
years.  New  Inoorporations  were  down  3 
peicent  from  1909.  Another  dear  signal 
Is  hnslrtfas  failures — they  were  up  17  per- 
cent by  mmd)er  to  a  S-year  higli,  while 
the  UafaOltles  increased  a  starthng  6S.3 
percent'  Tlie  greatest  increases  in  fail- 
ures have  been  in  manufacturing  and 
■ervtees.  In  the  maniiftMiuilng  sector 
after-tax  earnings  of  analler  eonxna- 
tions  were  down  45  pciicut  compared 
with  12  percent  for  larger  oompanles.* 

The  perc^iitiva  flnanrial  and  business 
editor  of  the  Washington  Poat  recently 
called  attentlan  to  the  apparent  lack  of 
effective  national  eoonomlR  poUdes  for 
coping  with  these  problems  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  * 

Tb*  VMl  test,  of  eoun*.  Is  ttat  the  mxon 
L  Uifi  tan  Mi  iMbntty  to  nlTe 
of  oar  ttiiM»— bow  to 


■nd  rriattw  psles 
liavs  laaniMl  fran 
!■  tlMt  tt  to  polhn  to 
tally  th«  iwouicaa  of  tbe  natloii.  Tbe 
tiMk  la  to  find  OBt  bow  to  mntilH—  tbOM 
resources  for  peaoafnl  1 


At  about  the  same  time,  another  C4HU- 
mentator*  waa  interpreting  President 
Nixon's  policies  as  follows: 

(B)eooTei7  deiMnds  on  th«  right  quantity 
of  money.  It's  Just  about  .  .  .  right  .  .  .  now 
(with  a  rate  of  Increase)  of  about  13.0  per- 
cent since  January.  There's  normally  a  time 
lag  of  about  six  months  .  .  .  according  to 
the  theory  ...  So  do  nothing  .  .  .  and  wait. 

This  latter  characterization  of  seem- 
ing ImmobUity  is  consistent  with  the 
current  report  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  that  it  is  possible 
to  pursue  the  twin  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment and  reasonable  price  stability  only 
by  not  moving  "too  fast  in  either  direc- 
tton."  Even  more  definite  waa  the  recent 
announcement  of  tiie  President's  chief 
eocmomic  spokesman.  Secretary  Con- 
nally,  ndlng  out  any  new  price,  income, 
tax,  or  spending  actions  in  the  economic 
game  plan.* 

I  think  M  is  a  fair  question,  however, 
whether  the  Nation's  eocmomic  policies 
should  move  so  slowly — and  in  some  cases 
appear  to  be  moving  badcward — under 
what  amounts  to  spedal  economic  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  the  normal  incre- 
ment to  the  labor  force  of  about  1  per- 
cent, hundreds  of  thousands  of  service- 
men are  returning  to  civilian  life;  thou- 
sands more  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  are  being  thrown  out  of  work 
by  cutbacks  in  the  defense,  aerospace,  and 
dvilian  aircraft  industries:  and  grad- 
uates of  oor  collegea  and  universities  in 
large  numbers  cannot  find  jobs. 


WHAT    SMAU. 


CAM    COIfTEIBTnX 


During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
I  and  other  Senators  called  attention  to 
the  role  which  could  be  played  by  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy  in 
meeting  some  of  these  chaOenges.  The 
5^  milUon  small  businesses  In  the  oomi- 
try  presently  aecoont  for  40  percent  of 
an  the  )obe  and  man  than  y^  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Sman  Business  Administration  pro- 
grams such  as  business  loans,  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance,  Small 
BoBlness  Investment  Company  aid,  and 
community  devidopment  loans  are  al- 
most uniquely  designed  to  hrip  in  many 
of  these  areas.  Thus,  these  to<^  lie 
close  at  band  and  ready  to  be  used  to 
take  up  some  of  the  slack. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  believe  that 
small  business  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be.  the  backbone  of  oor  economy.  We 
have  thus  feH  that  tt  makes  sense  In  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  econaBBy  to  pay 
aitteatian  to  needs  of  the  small  Iwlmiini 
oammmity.  In  our  view,  stlnralatlng 
small  himlnfaaM  could  qoickai  the  flow 
of  new  and  luuauped  goods  and  aervlees 
wtatcfa  eoold  expand  oor  eoononxy.  Such 
products  ooidd  be  provided  at  lower  costs 
In  many  hMtanoea.  thereby  oombattng 


Vootnotto  at  and  of  article. 


We  have  polnled  out  that  new  and 
growing  small  flrma  oould  add  flexlbntty 
in  ttae  traasttian  to  a  more  dvfflan-arl- 
ented  econoBf.  They  oaa  also  aasiat  lass 
advantaged  Americans  into  the  main- 


stream of  eonoMrelal  Ufe.  thereby  broad- 
ening the  base  of  consumption. 

CKWIWT     FOUCIX8     BKSII     LOPSTOKD 

Because  of  these  advantages,  we  have 
asked  that  the  administratian  restore 
the  business  loan  budget  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1972— beginning  July  1. 1971— to  the  level 
set  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1968; 
namely.  $307  million  for  direct  and  par- 
ticipatlc»i  loan  funds.  This  request  was 
put  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Senator 
Sparkman  and  myself  to  President  Nixon 
in  December  of  1970.*  We  argued  the 
case  as  strongly  as  we  could  at  that  time. 

However,  the  administration  chose  In- 
stead to  cut  the  SBA  loan  budget  fur- 
ther to  $99  million.  This  climaxed  a  re- 
ductioi  of  more  than  two-thirds  over 
the  past  4  fiscal  years. 

We  have  suggested  modest  approprla- 
ticms  requests  in  behalf  of  17,000  firms 
which  must  comply  with  new  sanitary 
standards  in  meat-processing  industries 
imder  Federal  deadlines.  There  has  been 
no  visible  response  from  the  White  House 
on  this. 

In  notable  contrast,  however,  this  ad- 
ministration has  singled  out  the  coun- 
try's biggest  railroad  suid  biggest  defense 
contractor  as  deserving  of  loan  guaran- 
tees of  $125  mllllcHi  and  $250  million,  and 
has  come  up  on  Capitol  Hill  to  fight  for 
this  financial  aid. 

I  think  this  case  is  even  stronger  for 
funding  SBA  loan  programs  now  that  the 
hard  and  discouraging  economic  evidence 
is  coming  in.  I  feel  that  the  kinds  of 
credit  priorities  we  have  seen  are  out  of 
balance  and  dlf&cult  to  JusO^. 

TAX    ACnOWS   APFKAS    lAAOBD   AOAimT   SMAITTS 

In  addition,  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  asked  for  tax  reform  for 
small  business.  Removing  some  of  the 
burdens  of  ctHnplexity  and  high  rates  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale  prom- 
ises fresh  investment  of  mounting  sav- 
ings in  new.  growing,  and  Independent 
companies  because  of  increased  profita- 
bility and  better  prospects.  Legislation 
has  been  introduced^  which  has  now 
been  cosponsored  by  30  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  provide  this  much  needed  break 
to  the  little  guy  who  needs  it  most 

Ttie  administration  does  have  a  tax 
bill.  S.  544,  which  consists  of  five  sec- 
tions plus  a  title  and  a  definition.  How- 
ever, at  last  report,  this  bOl  had  not 
evoi  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Repnsentatlvea.  which  the  Constitution 
lequlrea  act  flrst  in  revenue  nuttters.  We 
have  heard  no  economic  spokesmen 
speaking  well  of  it. 

Simultaneously,  we  have  seen  some  de- 
cisive tax  pdlcy  decisions  by  the  White 
House  which  massively  favor  big  busi- 
ness. Details  on  three  of  these  actions  are 
contained  in  my  recent  remaiks  to  the 
Sdate.* 

I  now  understand  that  the  ADR  de- 
predation regulations  will  mean  a  tax 
reduction  over  |3  bOllon  a  year,  which 
has  been  estimated  as  a  5.8  percent  re- 
duction in  bMslnwH  taxes.*  It  bean  re- 
peating thai  9f«r  half — SO  pereent— of 
this  beneflt  Witt  90  to  the  l«t  laneat  oor- 
ponUiana  in  ttaa  eouBtry,  and  about  four- 
lirtlia— 80  fMreent— of  thla  tax  break  will 
go  to  the  biggest  2.500  companies,  or  one- 
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twentieth  of  1  percent  of  n.S.  bustneases' 
totals. 

We  saw.  in  1960,  a  tax  cut  of  about  29 
percent  for  the  zleheet  three-foortha  of 
1  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  country. 
This  will  cost  the  Treasury  about  $300 
mfllicn  annually.**  At  the  same  Ume.  tax- 
payers in  the  lowest  brackets  recdved  a 
cut  ot  30  percent  and  many  of  the  poorest 
were  droiwed  from  tht.  Federal  tax  rolls. 
But  what  about  the  small  businessman  In 
the  middle?  fiidependent  buslcessmen  are 
providing  the  entCTprise,  the  Jobs,  and 
the  responsible  community  leadership  in 
addition  to  making  up  a  substantial  share 
of  the  biilif>n«  of  dollars  in  taxes  that  are 
given  up  in  these  other  areas.  Are  they 
not  entitled  to  some  tax  equity? 

HaLmia  skaix  ■uaiwaas  wiu.  hklt  thb 
■ooMoarr 

Because  of  these  facts  and  figures.  I 
fed  the  administration  is  overlooking  the 
great  promise  of  5^  milUon  small  busi- 
iMoses  and  of  the  SBA  in  helping  to  re- 
solve many  of  the  problems  of  today's 
ecaooniy  that  are  causing  frustration 
and  indignation  among  a  large  segment 
of  our  business  community.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  smaller  coudns  of  the 
big  businessman  are  not  also  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment.  I  believe  this  con- 
sideration is  long  overdue. 

It  aeems  to  me  VbaX  a  little  show  of 
initiative  in  the  small  budness  fidd  at  the 
top  of  oxnr  Oovemment.  would,  at  a  very 
low  cost,  do  much  to  encourage  similar 
initiatives  in  a  broad  band  of  the  econ- 
omy where  enterprise  has  traditionally 
been  concentrated.  Indeed,  there  Is  good 
evidence  to  suggest  that  Oovemment 
passivity  itself  is  a  proximate  cause  of 
the  basic  Af^nnnmir  dilemma  that  Mr. 
Rowen  and  Rvresentative  Mnxs  and 
others  are  talking  about"  For  instance, 
the  Director  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Survey  Research  Center  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

It  ■earns  to  me  that  eonafl  govenmient  od- 
oUls  go  out  of  thatr  way  to  say  tbe  gorein- 
muU  woat  do  aiiythlxig.>* 

I  hope  that  the  MIxon  administration 
win  oome  to  appredato  tbe  value  of  p(rticy 
initiattves  In  the  smaU  bustneos  flekl  and 
the  valae  of  using  the  rriating  tools  at 
SBA  and  at  the  TYeasory  Departownt  to 
Impiemfint  them.  I  again  respectfully 
advocate  that  appruprlate  recognition  be 
given  to  snnn  IwiuMs  by  a  proper  fund- 
ing ISTd  at  SBA  and  tfarougta  active  ad- 
vocacy of  sman  baainess  tax  reform  by 
the  White  HoQM.  I  urge  and  advise  the 
adminlsttation  provide  such  inmetical  as- 
sistance to  smaU  business  owners,  em- 
plojress,  and  stoddKridrars.  and  their  fam- 
ines throughout  the  ooimtry.  We  wfll  aU 
certainly  harvest  rich  lewaids  tat  our 
economy  and  Ofur  dtiaens  If  the  admtai- 
istratton  chooses  to  fcOow  such  a  course. 
vooTifona 

>  According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  businesses 
going  Into  bankrupty  wtth  losaea  to  creditors 
totaled  10.748  flnae  wtth  UaMmtee  o(  flM 
bUllon  m  1S70.  up  tram  O.IM  flrms  wtth  Ua- 
bUltlaa  d  $1.14  MlUan  In  1MB. 

*  SBA  ceoMMRie  Mmrtew.  AaBoal  Isrw.  May, 
1971.  p.  s.  Smaller  oompaiilea  tfsOnod  as 
tboee  wUb  MseU  U  lees  than  $1  nUlUan. 

*  nrnsoiployasnt  raiemma  Sttrs  OoniHUy 
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to  liarzlaa  Bbfataric."  by  Bobait  Bowaa.  Th* 
Wathtngton  Pott,  July  11. 1071.  p.  HI :  1. 

« "A  PoU^  <K  Faadvity."  by  TBB.  Jir«w  Be- 
tnMle,  July  10, 1071. 

'  "There  la  noi  any  quaattoii  but  what  w» 
have  had  a  very  substantial  Increase  In  money 
supply  during  tbe  first  six  mnntlia  of  this 
year.  .  .  .  Thara  Is  not  any  question  but 
what  there  has  been  a  very,  very  substantial 
fiscal  stimulant  added  to  this  ecooomy  .  .  . 
(a)  defldt  .  .  .  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
•18  blUlon  that  has  bem  antlcip«t«l.  Evtfy- 
one  will  also  agree  that  In  each  of  these 
cases  that  there  Is  a  Ume  lag  of  perhaps 
at  least  six  months  before  the  fuU  Impact 
of  a  monetary  policy  or  a  fiscal  policy  can 
be  effective."  Press  conference  of  John  B. 
ConnaUy,  Jr..  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretaiy,  June  29. 1971. 

Somu  support  for  this  posture  Is  con- 
tained In  The  MerriU  Ljfnch  Review  of  June- 
July,  1971,  which  states:  "Basically.  It  U  a 
mild  rscovery  to  date,  but  (one)  that  Is 
nevertheless  underway  ....  Kmployment  and 
capital  spending  have  historically  lagged  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  business  expanstnn  " 
See  "Market  Health — ^Boonomy  Recovers 
Slowly."  P.  1. 

•See  "Next  Tear's  SBA  Budget  WIU  be 
Important  Test — ^Direct  Loan  Funds  Should 
be  Bestored."  remarks  of  Senator  Bihisi.  Dee. 
SO.  1070.  DaUg  CongrtatUmal  HeeorA,  p.  44036. 

*  THe  Blble-Kvlns  "SDiaU  BuBlneas  Tax  811&- 
pUfleatkm  and  Beform  Act."  (&  1415  and  HJt. 
7802)  has  14  Senators  and  16  Bouse  membsrs 
as  eosponaoiB.  Sen.  BenxMCt  has  also  Intro- 
duced S.  M4  cfwitalnlng  addlUonal  Admin- 
istration proposals. 

*Ses  Introduction  of  S.  1615.  remarks  on 
tbe  Senate  floor  by  Senator  Bible,  AprU  23, 
1971,  DaUt  Congreaiiomml  Mtoord.  p.  11409, 
aafoUows: 

"First,  in  S^>temlMr  1060.  the  admlnlsfra- 
tlon  propoeed  a  S-peroent  reduction  In  the 
oorpomte  tax  rate.  It  is  clear  that  the  oclgl- 
nal  intamtlon  was  to  make  ttio  reductloas  In 
the  surtax  aloiM.  By  deflwtthin.  the  surtax 
appUsa  only  to  eampanles  earning  mose  than 
828,000  a  year  In  aet  Inoome  Thus,  at  the 
outeet.  this  benefit  would  Imif  bean  limited 
to  only  about  0  pareent  of  tbe  VA.  ooipoca- 
tlona.  Iaavta«  the  other  01  pareent  of  the 
eosporattons  ttmt  kt,  saaU  boslnsas  oom- 
pletaly  out  to  the  eold. 

"After  the  Senate  Flnanoe  Oonuatttee  gave 
this  Idea  a  rattier  crlUcal  reception,  the 
TYsasoiy  propoeal  was  to  a  1-pareent  cot  In 
the  surtax  and  a  1-poroent  cut  tn  the  iiiaiiiel 
tax  rate^  Tbe  eetUnate  of  revenue  loss  pat 
forward  was  about  81.6  billion  after  3  ysan, 
with  the  lion's  share  of  benefits  still  going  to 
^*M»  laigsat  bustoeas  i  laimaWwit 

"Second.  In  May  1070.  the  administration 
propoeed  a  so-oaUed  "Dlac"  ilevloe  for  elimi- 
nating export  Income  from  taxation.  The 
Joint  Oonunlttae  on  Internal  Bevenue  Tax- 
ation estimated  that  the  revenue  loas  from 
this  bin  would  reach  nearly  81  bnuan  wttlUn 
5  years,  and  tt  appeared  that  some  80  to  00 
percent  of  this  benefit  was  eazmaxked  for  per- 
haps fewer  than  US  of  the  nation's  largest 
oorporattona. 

"Tbix^  on  January  11,  1071,  the  admin- 
istration again  propoeed  a  tax  reduction  In 
the  form  of  a  depredatlan  deduotlom  by 
about  20  percent.  It  waa  apparent  that  about 
S5  percent  of  this  benefit  wm  be  oooferred 
upon  tlie  108  largest  oopoiatlans  in  tbe 
country,  wlille  80  percent  win  go  to  the 
largest  3JK)0  or  one-twentieth  of  1  percent 
of  TTA  buBlnessss.  This  seems  to  leave  the 
remaining  30  percent  to  the  other  99i%s  per- 
cent of  the  Hatton's  bustoeas. 

"TbiB  propoeal  inltlany  was  to  Involve  a 
revenue  loss  of  83  btnion  to  the  first  year, 
rising  to  somewhere  around  84  bOUon  wlthto 
S  ysars  and  tmMsIng  off  anghtly  toereafter. 
However,  I  understand  the  first  year  loss  Is 
now  estimated  at  closer  to  83  Mlllon  becauee 
of  later  modiflcatkna.'* 


•"Monthly  Boonomte  Letter."  Ftcst  Xa- 
tkxMl  Oty  Bank.  July  1970.  p.  4. 

*  The  BO-pereeot  earned  Income  Hmttatton: 
fleo  'Oongraas^  House  oC  Secret  Deals."  by 
Albsrt  Oore:  The  WmOtittftom  Pott.  Jvif  11, 
1071.p.Bl:8. 

'^''Why  tbe  ttsnossri  lags."  Mewuweek, 
July  10. 1071.  p.  ».  "Beoaomie  Orowtti  Slips; 
MUls  Asks  Curbs.  Tax  Aid."  Tke  W*»ht»fton 
Pott.  July  17, 1071.  p.  Al:l. 

a  "Confidence  Seen  ta«<vith  on  Xoonomlc 
Problems,"  The  Wathingttm  Pott.  July  15, 
1971,  p.  His  :4. 


ENTRAPMENT  AMD  IMPRISONMENT 
OF  AN  AMERICAN  CrnZSI  IN 
POLAND 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Adam 
Muller  is  an  American  citizen  irtio  was 
sentenced  to  5  years  in  a  Polish  prison 
after  being  "convicted"  ot  giving  Polish 
Statr  secrets  to  United  States.  British, 
and  French  intelligence  people  in  1958. 

Portunatdy,  Mr.  Muller  was  released 
recently  by  the  Polish  Government,  and 
he  has  returned  to  his  home  in  this  coun- 
try. But  this  incident  Illustrates  a  very 
s^ious  situation  which  is  a  cause  of  great 
eonoem  to  me  and  is.  I  hope,  equally  nn- 
settUng  to  the  people  at  tbe  State  De- 
pcutment.  This  is  a  lassie  case  of  entrap- 
ment. Muller  was  the  victim  of  careful 
plotUng  by  Polish  authorities  who  grant- 
ed him  a  visa  to  visit  his  aiUng  father 
and  then  arrested  him  Just  3  weeks  after 
he  arrived  in  the  country.  Experts  at  the 
Stote  Department,  in  public  statements 
warning  other  trav^ers  of  the  potential 
problems  of  visiting  Poland,  point  out 
that  the  speed  with  which  Muller  was 
picked  up  indicates  the  Polish  authori- 
ties were  planning  to  arrost  him  from  the 
nuHuent  they  issued  the  visa. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  let  me  i  iiiulisilsf  that 
while  Mr.  Muller  was  tiled  and  eonvieted 
to  leas  than  a  week  last  May.  he  had  been 
held  in  JaU  since  October  19  of  last  year. 

I  mention  aH  of  this  today  to  btlng  It 
to  the  attention  of  other  naturalised  n.S. 
dtlKns  who  may  be  thinMng  of  visiting 
their  f  onner  homelands  because,  as  the 
State  Department  puts  it.  they  may 
flkid  theBsetvBB  in  jeopardy  if  they  carry 
out  their  travel  planB. 

It  Is  worth  noUng  that  the  State  De- 
partment action  in  this  case  was  appar- 
ently quite  successful,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  Involved  then. 

But  most  of  all.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  bring  this  case  to  the  srtiwiMnn  of 
Senators  as  sn  erample  cf  the  kind  of 
international  maneuwalug  that  Is  still 
going  on  behind  the  seenes  In  Ooomni- 
nlst  countries  of  the  world.  While  we  ex- 
plore ways  to  improve  our  rdatUms  with 
them  and  to  broaden  our  trade  and  travel 
programa.  Poland  oougiiies  to  lock  up  a 
naturalized  XLS.  eitixn.  And  wbo  knows 
what  other  plans  may  be  In  embryonic 
stages,  waiting  for  the  next  unfortunate 
travelCTf 

It  is  high  time  that  we  took  a  firm 
stand  on  this  and  let  it  be  known  that 
conntzies  which  Ignore  ttie  riitfits  of  our 
dtiaens  tmvallng  shroad  cannot  expect 
favored  treatment  when  it  eouMs  to 
trade,  tt  is  ttme  to  let  ttae  aoiid  know 
that  we  do  eaie  aboot  the  rigtats  <rf  the 
VS.  dtiaen  abroad  and  that  this  Oovem- 
ment Is  ready  and  wffling  to  pot  power 
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•nd  i^eatlse  on  the  line  to  the  extent 
neceMarx  to  guarantee  thoee  rights. 

Mr.  Freeldent,  two  pieeei  of  oorrt- 
■pondence  and  two  related  newvaj^er 
articles  are  pertinent  to  aqr  rraoaike  and 
would  eeem  to  further  dramatlae  thia  itt- 
uatton.  I  aek  unanlmooi  oonaent  that  my 
letter  of  Mmj  11  to  Mr.  David  Abahlre. 
Aaslstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congree- 
slonal  Relations,  his  m>Iy  of  May  2S~ 
with  the  public  statement  Issued  by  the 
State  Department — and  the  two  news- 
Vper  stories  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  May  8  and  7  be  jnlnted  In  the 
Rbcois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itans 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Mat  11,  1971. 
Mr.  David  Kwnmw, 

AMtttUmt  Stentanf  for  Congrettiondl  Mtela- 
Mom«.  D»pmrtm«nt  of  State.  WaahingUm. 
DjO. 

Obab  Days:  TTm  widow d  eUpplags  from  tb* 
'^•■hlngten  Poet"  Indlcftto  tb»t  Mr.  Atem 
Motfltr  WM  amfnod  to  At*  jmn  In  prlwn 
on  May  9  in  wvmw  undar  unusual  elrcum- 


PlMM  adTlM  BM  what  action  tba  Stat* 
DepartBMUt  u  planning  in  addition  to  your 
puUlabad  warning  atwut  vntimpnMnt.  Spa- 
elfleaUy,  U  it  poaalUa  to  nogottat*  an  ez- 
ebanga  wbleh  would  aeeui*  Mr.  MuaUer*!  r«- 
IMM  In  tha  naar  fnturtf 

X  would  appraelata  aa  available  Informa- 
tion on  thla  mattar  at  your  earllaat  con- 


Baat  paraomal  regards. 
Slnearely. 


H.  DommcK, 

VJ.  Stnator. 

DirAanairr  or  Stats, 
Wtuhinffton,  D.C.,  Mag  25. 1971. 
Hon.  Pbi^  H.  Doiomac. 
VJl.  UtuU, 
WMAingttm.  D.C. 

Dbab  SBKATon  OoKoncx:  I  am  plaaaad  to 
reply  to  your  latter  ta  May  11  taquaattnc  In- 
Ictmatkm  about  tha  oaaa  of  Mr.  Adam  Mul- 
Ur,  an  Amertcan  dtlaan  wbo  was  anreatad 
In  Poland  and  aentanoed  to  flva  yean  Im- 
prtaonment. 

Both  tha  American  Bnbaasy  at  Warsaw 
and  the  Department  of  Stoto  bare  made 
nnmarous  rapraaamatluua  to  the  Polish  au- 
thontlSB  ■trsBBlna  tlM  bad  effects  this  case 
lias  on  bilateral  relattons  In  general.  In  or- 
dsr  to  nndertlna  this,  tha  Department's  prees 
^Mkesman  on  May  8  made  tha  attached 
atetament  upon  which  the  XTPI  story  you  an- 
clossd  was  baaed.  We  b^eve  thaee  repre- 
sentations hav*  bean  taken  seriously  and 
we  havs  aoms  reason  to  bops  that  they  will 
soon  have  a  dsmonstrabla  effect  on  the  case. 
In  the  maanttma.  we  will  oontlnus  to  prcas 
the  Polish  authorities  on  every  approprlato 
ocwaston  to  ralaasa  Mr.  MnQsr  and  allow  bim 
to  return  to  tbs  Unltad  Stataa.  If  a  aatls- 
faotory  solution  is  not  reached  soon,  it  may 
prove  naeaaaary  to  give  more  speetHc  cau- 
tionary advlea  to  Amarloan  dtlaens  of  Po- 
lish origin  naturallaad  since  19S1  wbo  are 
consldsrlng  travel  to  Poland. 

Although  wa  fully  understand  tha  himan- 
ttarlan  concern  irtileh  prompts  tha  sugges- 
Uon  fw  some  sort  of  cxcbange  wttii  Poland 
under  which  Mr.  Muller  would  be  released, 
we  beUeve  It  would  not  be  feasible  In  this 
case.  It  should  be  noted.  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  while  we  regard  Mr.  Muller  as  an 
American  dtlaen,  be  Is  oonsldared  by  tha 
Polish  Oovemmant  to  be  a  PoUsh  dtlaen. 
There  Is  on  our  part  a  general  policy  of  op- 
posing such  ciebanges  beoauss  wa  wish  to 
discourage  Oommunlst  authorities  from  the 
belief  that  pressure  can  bs  exsrtad  on  the 
Unltad  atatas  for  the  releaaa  of  tlMlr  na- 
tionals eonvleted  ot  eqilonage  diwges  by  Im- 


prisoning AasKlcan  travelsts  and  offatlng 
tham  up  tw  sniianga. 

I  bops  that  tlUs  information  1ms  been 
raq>onalvs  to  your  inqntiy.  Bowsw,  U  yoa 
bava  any  furttasr  qusatioBs,  pleas*  let  ms 
know. 

Blncsrely  yours, 

DaVD  M    Amtw 

Aatlitant  Beeretary  for  ComgnuUmal 
JMoMons. 


Sta 


ST  Davi 

SPOXaSMAM 


>A«natMT  or  Stats 


The  Department  of  State  has  been  in- 
formed that  tlta  PoUsh  Oovemment  has  tried 
and  sentenced  an  American  emsen,  Adam 
Muller.  to  live  years  In  prison  on  chargss  that 
after  flight  from  Poland  to  West  Berlin  in 
1968,  be  transmitted  to  American,  British  and 
Prendi  IntelUgenee  agents  information 
wlileh  constituted  state  secrets  under 
PoUsh  law.  SpedfleaUy,  this  Information  was 
said  to  oonoam  the  industry  and  armed 
f  oroea  In  tha  Cracow  area. 

Mr.  MuUer  obtained  a  visa  to  visit  tils  sged 
fatttar  in  Poland  early  last  Octobv  and 
amved  in  Poland  on  October  10.  On 
October  SI  ike  was  srrested  and  held  under 
investigation  until  tha  opening  of  Ills  trial  on 
May  4.  The  trial  ended  May  6. 

During  Uie  period  of  bis  pre-trial  deten- 
tion. American  cons\ilsr  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  Mr.  Mullar  on  five  occasions. 
However,  they  were  not  permitted  t>y  Polish 
authorities  to  discuss  with  bim  any  matter 
connected  with  bis  arrest  or  tiie  basis  for  it. 

Altliongb  portions  of  the  trial  were  open 
to  tile  press,  tbs  American  consul  wss  not 
permitted  to  attend  the  substantive  portions 
of  It. 

Tlia  American  Bnbaasy  at  Warsaw  lias 
made  dear  to  the  Polish  authorities  on  a 
number  of  occasions  our  dissatlsf  action  with 
the  manner  in  which  this  esse  has  been 
pursued.  It  Is  apparent,  in  view  of  PoUsh 
visa  procedures,  and  in  view  of  the  prompt 
aiqirdienslon  of  Mr.  Muller  following  bU 
arrival  in  Poland,  that  tlie  Pollsb  Oovem- 
ment must  liave  been  aware  at  the  time  a 
vlaa  was  Issued  to  him  tliat  charges  would 
tie  pressed  against  lilm  iqion  tils  arrival. 

It  would  tliaref or*  appear  ttiat  rattier  than 
rejecting  lUa  visa  appUeatlon,  tlie  PoUsh 
Oovemment  dedded  to  permit  tilm  to  return 
to  Poland  In  order  to  be  arrested  and  to  face 
eliarges. 

Olnrloudy  a  decision  of  tills  nature  raises 
questions  with  regard  to  Amertcan  totirist 
travd  to  Poland  wliicb  will  require  doee 
examination. 

[From  the  WaslUngton  Post.  May  S,  1971] 

AlfSSTFAW  Kmuimssb  Plsass  Ouiltt  To 

SrxiMU  OK  Poland 

Wassaw,  May  4— A  Pollsh-bom  Amertcan 
englnaer,  Adam  Tec^  Mudler,  ■/itwtt*^  m  a 
mlUtary  court  liere  today  ha  gave  Western 
intdUgenoe  offloers  informatioil  abotit  a 
Fdlsh  sted  plant  and  nearby  mlUtary  units 
when  be  fled  tha  country  nearty  IS  years  sgo. 

"I  gavs  thsm  sll  ttia  information  I  knew. 
I  answecad  aU  tlMlr  questions,"  be  told  flv* 
Judges  trying  tilm  on  diargee  at  tietraying  in- 
dustrial and  mlUtary  secrets. 

TlM  indictment  said  MusUer,  farmer  de- 
partment planner  In  tlM  Lenin  sted  works 
at  Ifowa  Huta,  naar  Cracow  In  south  Poland, 
bad  admitted  giving  tlM  information  to 
British,  American  and  French  intdligenoe 
oOoers  in  West  Berlin  in  order  to  tie  granted 
asylum  in  the  West. 

MusUer,  43,  emigrated  from  Weet  Oermany 
to  the  United  Statee  in  1960  and  was  srrested 
last  October  wtiUe  vidtlng  lUs  81-year-dd 
father  In  Kldoe.  south  Poland. 

His  tiome  is  Dayton.  Otilo.  wbore  tils  wife 
and  ttiree  etilldrea  aged  four  to  eight  Uve. 
Be  said  tie  also  liad  a  l9-year-dd  son  in 
Poland  t>y  a  prerious  marriage. 

TlM  oouri  went  into  dosed  insslnii  whsn 
MueUer  was  quastioaad  on  seorat  aMttaca. 


CPkom  ttM  Washington  Post.  May  7.  1971) 
U.8.  PousH  CrmsKira  An  Cautions  ok 

HiSKS   nr   HOMBLAMS 


Oapartmant  said  yesterday  tliat 

nativ«s  of  Poland  wlio  tMV*  beoooM  natural- 
ised XJA,  dtlaens  should  tlilnk  twice  tiefcre 
vldting  tlielr  former  Iiomeland,  lest  tbey 
And  tliemadves  "in  Jeopardy." 

Spokesman  Cbaries  W.  Bray  m  aUeged 
ttiat  PoUsh  omclals  were  guUty  of  "entrap- 
ment" l>y  expediting  a  visa  for  Adam  Muel- 
ler, 43.  Dayton.  Ohio,  reddent  wlio  wanted 
to  visit  ills  fattier  in  Poland  and  then  arrest- 
ing him  very  shorUy  aftsr  ha  arrived  then. 

The  son  was  ssntenced  to  flve  years  Im- 
prisonment yesterday  after  Iielng  oonrictad 
of  giving  PoUsh  "state  secrete"  to  U.S., 
British  and  French  Intelligence  oOloars  in 
1968. 

Mudler,  mbo  tiad  been  a  department 
planner  at  the  Lenin  sted  works  near  Cracow, 
came  to  tiM  United  States  from  Wast  Oer- 
many in  1960  and  tMcama  a  naturalised  dtl- 
aen. He  is  an  employee  of  tiM  Natlooal  Cash 
Register  Company  In  ISaytim.  He  tias  a  wife 
and  three  children. 

Mudler  obtained  a  visa  earty  last  Ootober 
to  vldt  his  aUing,  8i-yaarH>ld  fatbsr  in 
Southern  Poland  and  arrived  ttisre  Oct.  10. 
He  was  arrested  three  weeks  later  and  JaUed 
untu  bis  trial,  which  began  Tueeday  and 
ended  yesterday. 

Bray  said  that  the  speed  with  which 
MueUer  wae  arrested  upon  arrival  indicated 
that  IMUah  auttioritlss  jdanned  at  the  time 
they  issued  the  visa  to  smat  tilm.  This,  Bray 
said,  constituted  "sntrapaMnt." 

MueUer  was  charged  with  giving  the  West- 
em  InteUigenoe  agents  Information  atiout  ths 
Lenin  sted  plant  and  nsaxby  mlUtary  units. 
He  left  a  conducted  PoUdi  tour  in  Beriin  In 
1968  and  staysd  on  In  Wast  OsniMny. 


PRIS8IDENT  NDCOirS  VISIT  TO 
CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  own  congratulatians  to  the 
overwhelming  approval  that  President 
Mzon  has  already  received  for  the  dra- 
matic announcement  of  his  plan  to  visit 
China.  Every  President  has  <nim*iny>  po- 
toitlal  for  leadership  In  the  Nation's  for- 
eign alfairs,  but  rarely,  I  thlnlc,  has  the 
action  of  any  President  so  captured  the 
Imagination  and  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  President  Nixon's  magnifi- 
cent gesture  last  we^  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  relations  with  China. 

I  do  not  share  the  views  of  some  that 
the  President's  Initiative  is  necessarily 
a  step  with  obvious  Immediate  and  long- 
range  d<Hne8tic  advantage.  Perhaps  such 
advantage  will  mstfrisllite  and  perhaps 
not  What  is  clear,  however.  Is  the  great 
expectations  that  have  already  been 
raised  by  the  announcement  of  the  visit 
itsdf.  The  hopes  for  peace  now  set  in 
motion  are  as  vast  as  the  imai^nation  of 
man.  We  know  ttiat  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  America  and  China  will 
have  enormous  bmeflt  on  aU  the  other 
vital  foreign  policy  Issues  of  our  time — 
eq)eclally  on  Issues  like  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. stabiUty  in  Asia,  and  progress  to- 
ward nuclear  control  and  disarmament. 

We  know  that,  inevitably,  these  expec- 
tations will  continue  to  grow  as  the  time 
for  the  visit  draws  near,  and  we  know 
that  they  wiU  be  difficult  to  fulfill.  Tbe 
President  deserves  great  credit,  therefore, 
for  his  courage  in  taking  this  sta^.  not 
because  of  any  narrow  considerations, 
but  because  it  is  a  step  that  is  right  for 
Amnlea  and  right  for  the  world. 
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By  some  and  paradox,  an  entire  gen- 
eration of  young  Americans  and  young 
Chinese  have  grown  to  maturity  with 
their  governments  in  a  state  of  suspended 
war  toward  one  'another.  Three  times 
within  our  lifetime,  American  soldiers 
have  been  sent  to  fight  and  die  in  Asia. 
Today,  45,000  Americans  are  dead  in 
Vietnam  in  a  war  whose  primary  pur- 
pose, we  are  t(dd,  ha^  Iieai  the  ctHitain- 
ment  of  China. 

Now,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  initi- 
ative of  the  President  and  the  response  of 
Peking,  we  liave  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  ciiange  all  that,  and  to  restore 
the  andent  friendship  between  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples.  President 
Nixon  win  carry  the  prayers  of  every  ciU- 
aen  with  him  to  Pdting,  and  the  cause 
of  peace  will  be  the  richer. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  17, 
1959,  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
asking  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  to  continue  this  practice  until 
such  time  as  all  of  the  captive  nations  of 
the  worid  are  free. 

The  issue  as  stated  is  a  very  basic  one. 
Briefly,  it  is  that  all  men  have  the  right 
to  tie  free.  Perhaps  what  is  more  difficult 
to  understand  is  what  role  the  lAilted 
States  is  to  play  in  assuring  this  right. 
Certainly  it  is  unrealistic  to  attempt  to 
achieve  this  desirable  goal  by  means  of 
military  force,  for  no  oountry  in  the 
world,  including  the  United  States,  is 
capable  of  assuming  the  role  of  universal 
policeman.  However,  we  cannot  abandon 
the  principles  outlined  In  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  nor  can  we  apply  these 
princlples'on  a  selective  basis.  We  must 
and  do  recognize  that  any  nation,  no 
matter  how  small,  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine its  own  destiny  and  that  as  kmg  as 
there  exist  in  the  world  nations  that  are 
forcefully  subjugated  it  is  impossible  to 
achieve  world  harmony  and  peace. 

Peace  is  that  state  of  mutual  respect 
for  the  right  of  others  that  can  only  be 
achieved  by  free  men,  thus  if  we  advocate 
peace  we  must  advocate  freedom.  It  is 
most  fitting  t^at  during  this  time  set 
aside  by  our  President  we  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  individual  and  nftHnnyi 
freedom  and  speciflcJEdly  to  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  that  a^ire  to  regain  what  is 
rightfully  theirs.  Peace  without  justice 
is  temporary  and  in  the  case  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  Justice  must  be  served  and 
we  as  a  nation  founded  on  the  prlndides 
of  Justice  must  make  a  long  term  com- 
mitment to  this  end. 


RECENT  DISTDRBINO  EVENTS  AND 
ATTTTDDES 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  News- 
week magasine  of  July  19  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Could  It  Hansen 
Here?"  written  by  Stewart  Alsop. 

Mr.  Alsop  wxamines  recent  disturbing 
events  and  current  attitudes.  His  ration- 
ale and  conduslans  as  to  how  these  re- 
flect the  state  of  our  Nation  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  tbe 
U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  edttortal  be  printed  in  tbe 
Racocs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

CovLB  It  HAn^strHxaa? 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

WASHUfOToic. — It  is  thterestlng  to  ask  cer- 
tain hypotlMtlcal  questions,  because  ttMlr 
hypothetical  answers  teU  a  good  deal  alMUt 
ttM  state  of  the  nation : 

1.  Ten  years  ago,  would  the  editors  of  The 
Kew  York  Times,  though  advleed  by  oounoel 
tbat  to  do  so  might  weU  be  Olegal,  have  pub- 
lished verbatim  very  large  numliers  al  stolen 
secret  government  documents.  Twenty  years 
ago? 

2.  Ten  years  ago,  woxild  the  keepers  of 
Manhattan's  bridges  knowingly  liave  broken 
the  law  by  sealing  off  those  tirtdgee,  to  sup- 
port their  pay  and  pendon  demands?  Twenty 
years  ago? 

3.  Ten  years  ago,  would  many  thousands 
of  young  people  have  Invaded  ttie  national 
Oapltad  in  order  to  "close  down  tlie  govern- 
ment," commltUng  many  lUegal  acte  in  that 
attempt?  Twenty  years  ago? 

4.  Ten  years  ago,  would  Washington's  po- 
lice iMve  responded  by  making  mass  arrests. 
disregarding  established  constitutional  pro- 
cedures? Twenty  years  ago? 

6.  Ten  years  ago,  would  workers  In  essen- 
tial public  servioee — garbagemen,  postal 
workers,  police — Imowlngiy  lireak  tbe  law  by 
going  on  strike?  Twenty  years  ago? 

sniFis  uuiiss 

Take  tlie  case  of  The  New  York  Times.  In 
bis  dissent.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  re- 
marked that  it  was  "hardly  lieUevable"  that 
a  "great  insUtution"  like  tlie  Times  "would 
fall  to  perform  one  of  ttie  basic  and  simple 
duties  of  every  citizen  with  respect  to  the 
discovery  ...  of  stolen  property  .  .  .  lliat 
duty,  I  had  thought — ^perhaps  nalvdy — was 
to  report  forthwith,  to  respondble  pubUc  of- 
ficers. This  duty  rests  On  taxi  drivers,  Jtu- 
tlces,  and  The  New  York  Times." 

Suppose  that  the  Times  had  tieen  offered 
hundreds  of  stolen  government  documents 
during  the  Kennedy,  Elsenhower,  or  Truman 
administrations.  It  seems  very  proliable  tliat, 
In  that  era,  the  Times  would  have  notified 
"responsible  pubUc  officers"  and  suggested  a 
meeting  to  dedde  what  to  do  atwut  it. Thus 
Justice  Burger  was  not  tielng  so  much  "naive" 
ss  old-fashioned. 

The  snswers  to  the  other  hypothetical 
questions  sre  also  "no"  or  "very  protiably 
not."  The  ooncludon  Is  obvious:  notiody 
plsys  by  the  rules  any  more.  Not  the  kids, 
not  the  oops,  not  the  garbagemen,  not  the 
editors  of  the  Times,  not  the  keepers  of 
Manhattan's  tiridges.  Tills  tias,  to  tie  sure, 
never  been  a  notably  law-abiding  country. 
Even  so,  there  was  a  national  consensus  even 
as  recently  as  ten  years  ago  tliat  law  break- 
ing was  a  pretty  risky  business,  and  morally 
dubious  to  lioot. 

MAaTTX-RxaOBB 

"nus  Is  no  longer  so.  If  Danid  Ellsberg  goes 
to  Jail,  he  wiU  be  widely  hailed  as  a  martyr- 
hero  like  the  Beirigan  brothers.  Among  tlM 
radical  young,  it  is  almost  a  neocasary  liadge 
of  manhood  to  lie  "liusted"  by  tiM  "ptgk" 
And  a  union  leader  in  one  of  the  essential 
pubUc  services  wtio  respected  the  laws 
against  strikes  In  such  servlaes  would  soon 
cease  to  tie  a  union  leader. 

Wtiat  has  happened  to  make  tiM  great 
eliance  suggssted  by  tboae  bypotbetleal 
questtons  and  tlMlr  answexs?  Oim  tiling  tlMt 

lias  hsppened  is  that  "dvU  dlsobadlaaee" 

a  eupheadsm  for  breaking  ttwae  laws  m 
which  ttie  law  brsaker  does  na«  iielteva— 1ms 
liecome  lioth  respectable  and  mlattvdy  aaf*. 
Ttie  dvU-rlghts  movement  of  tbs  sarty  *60s 
began  to  make  tt  usspecUbie,  and  tbe  In- 
creasing unpopularity  of  tbe  Vietnam  war 


it  sale  as  wan  as 


basbelpedtoi 
able. 

The  unpopularity  of  tbe  war  is  the  unique 
factor  tliat  makes  Daniel  KOsberg  a  bero  for 
TiT^aklng  his  pledge  to  protect  gm eminent 
■eersts,  or  tlM  Betrigans  boroea  Cor  sptlling 
animal  blood  over  draft  papers.  No  one 
would  have  twUed  BUaberg  as  a  bero  if  1m 
bad  tried  to  peddle  oflk:iaI  l^nmlmmntM  atwut 
Freddent  Johnson's  secret  fi«»a»T<g  with  Is- 
rael, or  NATO  defense  arrangements.  If  he 
tiad  tried  to  do  so,  the  Times  would  have 
responded  as  suggested  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  unpopularity  of  ttM  war  Iiaa  also  lent 
reapeotablUty  to  ttM  "revolution"  of  ttM  rad- 
ical young.  The  "revotutton"  Is  ersatz — ^Lenln 
would  tiave  dismissed  tt  as  a  "petty-bour- 
geouis"  phenomenon.  Even  so,  tbe  young 
tiave  taught  the  angry  workers  and  other  In- 
terested onlookers  an  Important  lesson — ttiat 
If  a  great  many  people  are  breaking  the  law  at 
ttM  same  time,  an  Individual  doing  so  runs 
UtUs  risk  of  severe  punishment. 

The  Times,  to  Its  credit,  lias  pnbUdied  sn 
article  by  Prof.  Soger  Fisher  of  Harvard,  stat- 
ing that  "the  Times  and  its  offloers  broke  a 
valid  law  .  .  .  engaged  in  a  form  of  civil 
disotMdience."  Ttils  conclusion  was  cleariy 
stiared  by  Justices  White  and  Stewart,  as  wSU 
as  the  three  dissenters.  The  editors  of  tbe 
Times  ars  not  fools,  and  they  must  have 
known  that  tiMy  might  be  bresJdng  tbe  law, 
but  it  is  moat  unlikely  ttiat  they  Have  spent 
any  Jall-tMunted  sleepless  nlgltts. 

In  ottier  areas,  breaking  ttM  law  Involves 
very  little  personal  risk.  The  "kids"  who  are 
"busted"  risk  at  most  a  wback  on  the  head, 
maylM  a  wldS  of  tear  gas,  possllily  a  night  in 
Jail,  lliey  thus  tiecome,  almost  psinlessiy,  in- 
stant iMToes.  Tbe  gartiagemen  or  postal  work- 
ers wtw  strike  dont  even  risk  that  mucli — 
on  the  contrary,  tlMy  are  rewarded  with  fat 
pay  raises. 

AUALDAMQSa 

Obviously,  it  Is  possible,  and  always  tias 
iMcn,  to  break  Um  law  in  a  good  cause.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  editors  of  the  Times  moat 
sincerely  lieUeved  tliat  their  cause  was  good. 
So  did  the  kids,  tbe  cops,  tbe  bridge  keepers 
and  ttM  gartMrgemen.  But  surety  ttiere  is  a 
real  danger  bere.  In  tils  PareweU  Address,  ttiat 
eminently  sensible  fellow,  George  Washing- 
ton, tiad  tills  to  say:  "The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  tbe  people  to  estab- 
lish government  presupposes  tbs  duty  of 
every  individual  to  obey  tbe  established  gov- 
ernment." 

Many  Americans  now  regard  it  as  Um  duty 
of  the  individual  to  defy  "tbe  estalillsbed  gov- 
enunent."  Past  tilstory  suggests  that  mass 
defiance  Invites,  sooner  or  later,  an  author- 
itarian and  repressive  response.  Today  in  ttils 
country  there  Is  less  repression  of  dissent 
tlian  In  any  other  nation,  as  Britain's  radical 
New  Statesman  has  pointed  out.  Moreover,  no 
man  on  borsetiack  is  even  dimly  vlsltile  on  the 
horizon — it  Is  not  really  possible  to  imagine 
Richard  Nixon,  or  Splro  Agnew  or  Oeorge 
Wallace  in  tliat  role. 

So  the  danger  is  not  '""""^''t^  But  tbe 
disintegration  of  tlM  auttiority  of  Um  "e*tal>- 
llsbed  government"  could  produce  aa  autlMr- 
Itarlan  regime,  if  it  were  «vM»»Kt»«*H  with  a 
severe  economic  depresskm.  That  comtiina- 
tion  could  happen  bere. 


THE    NEED    PC»l    A    BALANCED 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  fiscal 
year  1071,  the  pereentage  of  Federal  out- 
lays for  various  modes  of  transportation 
was  as  follows: 


traaatt ._ a.  8 

Highways a.8 

Avlatian , .    ge.g 

BallraadB 0.6 

Wat« ia.8 
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It  haa  bean  estiiiiated  that  aa  much  as 
60  to  70  jiereait  of  oar  total  population 
Uvea  on  teM  than  10  puxent  of  the  land- 
In  crowded.  metitvoUtan  areaa  where 
masa  tranait  is  the  only  practleal  mode 
of  tran^ortation.  Tbe  above  percentages 
would  tho^ore  seem  more  logical  If 
they  were  rerersed:  that  is,  if  62.9  per- 
cent of  VMeral  ftmds  were  going  to  mass 
transit  and  2  J  percent  to  Ughways. 

On  Itfareh  23,  1971. 1  Introdnoed  pro- 
poeed  legislation  designed  to  achieve  a 
more  rational,  balanced  tran^ortation 
policy.  One  of  my  UUs  would  replace  the 
existing  highway  trust  fund  with  a  na- 
tional tranivortatian  trust  fond.  Under 
the  bill,  revenues  collected  for  Ughways, 
airport  devekvment.  and  other  trans- 
portation programs  woiild  be  pooled  into 
one  trust  fund,  and  the  money  would  be 
distillMited  far  mme  rationally  and 
equltaUy  than  at  present.  If  States 
wanted  to  build  maas  transit  systems  in- 
stead of  more  highways  they  could  do  so 
without  wonylng  about  massive  losses  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  legislatian 
was  emphaataed  In  a  recent  article  writ- 
ten by  Denla  Hayes,  and  published  in  the 
Batorday  Review  of  June  5.  Mr.  Hayes 
dianiwee  the  folly  undeiiylng  our  pres- 
ent and  past  transportation  policies,  and 
points  out  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  move  if  we  wish  to  preserve  a  liv- 
able environment  and  at  the  same  time 
inereaae  our  moUlity.  I  commend  Mr. 
Hayes  for  this  excellent  article,  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Senators  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  itacoto. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

Cam  Wb  Bvar  thx  Hmkwat  TkwtT 
(By  Denis  HayM) 

Two-thirds  of  the  land  mcompuaed  by 
the  dty  of  Jjos  Angeles  U  oovered  by  fre«r 
ways  and  roads  and  streets  and  parking  lots 
and  gasoline  stations  and  automobile  sales- 
rooms and  private  garages  and  other  ap- 
purtenance of  automoblUng.  Pumes  from 
automobfle  exhaust  pipes  have  turned  the 
skies  above  the  city  a  wterd  shade  of  yel- 
lowish green,  obscuring  the  neai1>y  purple- 
mountatned  majesty.  On  many  days  of 
•very  year  the  aoeumulated  smog  is  so  un- 
bearable that  school  children  are  not  al- 
lowed to  (day  outdoors.  Last  year  someone 
placed  a  hand-lettered  sign  at  the  city  lim- 
its reading:  BaBATKiiro  n  umrxaltbt  fob 
rrriHwnr  un  om  oaowiMa  thikgs.  Km- 
phyaenui.  a  lung  rtlwease  caused  by  gases 
axid  particulates  in  the  air,  has  klUed  12 
percent  more  people  erery  year  for  the  past 
tweoty  year*.  The  death  toll  from  crashing 
•utoiBobaes  U  staggering.  The  city  grows 
rrtentleasly  noisier,  dirtier,  aiul  uglier. 

Why  Is  this  affront  to  public  decency 
tolerated? 

According  to  adTcrtlMments  written  and 
distributed  at  considerable  expense  by  au- 
tookobUe  makers,  gasoline  salesmen  and 
road  bulldsrs.  It  is  beeaose  the  private  auto- 
mobile Is  an  unsurpassed  convenience  for 
■11  of  us— because  It  takes  us  wherever  we 
meed  or  want  to  go  more  quickly  than  we 
eould  get  there  by  any  other  mttni  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  the  most  pleasing  fashion 


But  paopU  who  drlTs  or  ride  private  au- 
tciobUes  through  Los  Angslss  rarely  if 
•w  eBjoy  the  egperleness.  Any  tilp  Into, 
within,  or  out  o(  the  eUy  Is  hard  work  at 
best  and  at  worst  a  grating  ordaaL  All  In- 
volved suffer  a  ilaUlar  fate.  Tbmf  Inch  their 


way  up  waiting  llnaa  at  fkM- 
way  entranoea.  stand  almost  mntlnmli— 
bumper  to  Ircaafw  for  as  long  as  two  hours 
at  a  time,  find  aU  avaUaUe  parking  i^aoss 
filled  upon  reaching  the  central  olty  and 
ultimately  arrlre  back  home  disgusted  and 
exhausted  by  the  compulsive  aggressiveness 
that  has  come  to  charaeterlae  automoblUng. 
Instead  of  enjoying  an  exhilarating  sxavclse 
m  personal  freedom,  the  motorist  endures  a 
sweaty  war  of  nerres. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watts  and  the  Chlca- 
no  barrios  of  Sast  Los  Angeles  have  never 
had  an  Illusion  about  the  private  automo- 
bile's fundamantal  hostUlty  to  the  simple 
humanity  that  once  was  foimd  in  dtles.  The 
asphalt-paved  culture  surroiuuUng  these 
people  brings  them  no  pleasure.  Few  of 
them  have  automcHAlles  of  their  own,  and 
they  live  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Only  there 
Is  no  line.  No  streetcar,  no  subway.  Only 
occasional  busee  travel  the  roads,  and  those 
who  cannot  afford  wheels  must  either  hitoh 
a  ride  from  someone  who  has  wheels  or 
walk.  These  people  see  more  than  the  fact 
that  transportation  in  Los  Angeles  is  Ineffi- 
cient, unhealthy,  and  ugly.  They  see  that 
it  discriminates  against  the  young,  the  old, 
and  the  crippled  as  well  ss  against  the  poor. 

If  the  private  automobile's  degrading  ti- 
fect  on  Los  Angeles  were  unique,  the  phe- 
nomenon would  merit  an  exhaustive  analysis 
as  a  dangeroua  Inversion  of  social  values.  But 
It  Is  not  tinlque.  No  major  city  In  the  coun- 
try has  eecaped  automobUe  poisoning.  At- 
lanta. Baltimore.  Boston.  Charleston.  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland.  Detroit,  Indlan^x>lls,  ICem- 
phls,  llllwaukee.  Minneapolis.  Nashville, 
Newark,  New  Orteans.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia. Phoenix.  Seattle,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  (to  name  only  a  prominent  score) ,  all 
display  the  same  symptoms  of  debilitation; 
all  have  been  weakened  by  the  same  dehu- 
manizing fever. 

Plainly,  something  must  be  done  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  this  technological  malady. 
Plainly,  too.  that  something  must  sunehow 
restrict  the  growth  of  highways,  for  auto- 
mobllltls  is  carried  by  highways.  Kvery 
American  motorist  contributes  to  accelera- 
tion of  the  epidemic  through  the  gasoline, 
tlre-sales.  and  other  auto-use  taxes  he  pays 
Into  the  federal  government's  Highway  lYust 
Fund. 

Since  1950,  money  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (it  totals  about  Sft-billlon  a  year)  has 
been  sequestwed  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  building  roads,  prlneipal  emphasis  going 
to  an  Interstate  highway  network  linking 
all  the  nation's  cities  that  have  populations 
greater  than  60,000.  Planned  at  first  to 
stretch  more  than  41.000  miles  and  to  be 
completed  by  1073.  the  system  U  now  tar- 
geted at  42.500  mUes  ^fa  U  certain  to  be 
extended  in  length  until\ha  year  19T7. 

In  the  beglnnlM.  Interstate  highways 
were  Intended  onljffto  connect  the  cities. 
Later,  the  purpose  was  restated  to  include 
pottage  through  the  cities.  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  the  highway  Increases  progressively 
as  the  core  of  the  city  Is  approached  and 
traversed.  Tet,  any  piece  of  Interstate  high- 
way, no  matter  how  extravagant,  cosU  the 
dty  or  state  that  builds  It  only  10  cenu 
on  the  dollar.  The  other  90  cents  Is  paid  by 
the  Highway  Tnist  Fund.  Although  buses, 
subways,  and  railroad  trains  carry  many 
times  more  people  than  private  automobiles 
do,  cities  and  states  preferring  those  facili- 
ties must  pay  from  83  cents  to  60  cents  on 
the  dollar.  With  urban  tax  sources  shrink- 
ing steadily  because  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
ductive land  eaten  up  by  roads  and  parking 
spaces,  local  government  ofllcials  find  it  hard 
to  raise  SS-cent  dollars  or  60-cent  dollars 
when  lO-eent  dollan  are  so  much  more 
readllv  avaUabte. 

The  simplest  cure  for  automobllltis  in  the 
dtles.  then,  U  to  bust  the  Highway  Trust 
and  to  release  its  monies  on  a  fair,  ecNnpsU- 
tlve  footing  for  whatever  means  of  oonvey- 


aooe  proved  most  adaptable  to  human  sensi- 
tivities. 

Can  the  Highway  IVust  be  busted?  I  be- 
lieve that  M  can  be.  Furthermore,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  will  be  when  enough  peoide 
understand  how  the  Highway  Trust  is  wreck- 
ing America,  not  only  esthetlcally  but  eco- 
nomically and  spiritually. 

This  understanding  cannot  be  expected 
overnight,  nor  even  m  a  year  or  two.  Main- 
stream America  has  exulted  In  its  love  affair 
with  the  private  automobile  for  too  long. 
The  automobile  is  a  truer  symbol  of  the  es- 
sence of  America  than  is  the  bald  eagle. 
Unde  Sam,  or  apple  pie.  The  automobUe  Is 
glamorous.  It  Is  sexy.  It  is  the  dream  of  every 
high  school  kid.  Model  kits,  magazines,  even 
popular  music  enshrine  it.  Adults  put  It  at 
the  top  of  the  scale  of  values  they  use  to 
judge  the  neighbors  and  themselves.  The 
highest  expression  of  natinn^;  grandeur  is 
the  pretentious  coat  of  arms  on  the  new 
Cadillac. 

The  automobile  is  a  powerful  economic 
force.  Directly  and  IndlrecUy,  it  provides  Jobs 
for  one  in  every  five  employed  persons. 

The  automobile  takes  moat  Americans  to 
w^k.  and  returns  them  home.  It  picks  up 
supplies  at  the  supermarket,  transports  the 
kids  to  and  from  school,  and  facilitates  the 
rites  of  passage  when  Johnny  turns  sixteen. 

With  chrome  teeth  glistening  beneath  Its 
glassy  eyes,  the  automobUe  Is  perceived  as 
the  most  Indispensable  commodity  In  con- 
temporary American  life.  One  questionnaire 
frankly  identified  the  automobUe  as  the  cause 
of  most  air  pollution,  the  cause  of  nerve- 
racking  traffic  congestion,  the  cause  of  50.000 
deaths  every  year,  the  cause  of  displacement 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  home  owners,  and  the 
cause  of  destruotlon  of  Irreplaceable  open 
spaces;  then  the  Individuals  to  whom  the 
quesUonnaire  was  addressed  were  asked:  "Is 
It  worth  it?"  Blghty-five  per  cent  of  the  6,000 
persons  sampled  said  yes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  automobUe 
does  iMTovide  a  unique  and  desirable  freedom 
on  lengthy,  leisurely  trips.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  aU  Americans  who  took  vacations  last  year 
went  by  automobUe.  Forty  mUllon  Amer- 
icans visited  national  parks  last  year,  and 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  them  arrived  In 
automobiles.  Even  for  short-haul  amuse- 
ment, automobiles  are  stlU  almost  unaUoyed 
blessings  to  miUlons  of  residents  of  the  ooun* 
tryslde.  isolated  towns,  and  small  cities.  The 
Saturday  drive  to  market,  the  Sunday  after- 
noon tour  of  the  rural  neighborhood — though 
Infinitely  rarer  than  in  the  early  day  of  au- 
tomobUlng — continue  as  happy  rituals  for 
thoiuands  of  families. 

In  short,  abolition  of  the  automobUe  is  im- 
practical for  the  present  and  the  foreseeable 
future.  Limitation  of  use  of  the  automobUe 
In  big  cities,  however,  is  inevitable.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  Administrator 
WiUiam  D.  Ruckelshaus  said  as  much  in  his 
recent  pubUe  warning  that  KPA  has  no  in- 
tention of  lifting  the  stringent  oelUngs  on 
air  poUutlon  that  have  been  set  for  1976. 
Chicago,  Denver,  Loe  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  wont  be  able 
to  lower  the  carbon  monoxide  content  of 
air  in  their  streeU  to  the  designated  levels 
without  adopting  extraordinary  measures. 
Buckelshaus  predicted  "some  rather  drastic 
changes  In  .  .  .  commuting  haMts."  Outright 
prohibition  of  automobUas  during  peak  traf- 
fic hours  was  one  of  the  alternatives  he  fcwe- 
saw.  Other*  were  mandatory  car  pools  and 
greater  reliance  on  mass-transit  facilities. 

Where  is  the  money  for  the  mass-transit 
faculties  to  come  from  when  the  dtles  are 
heading  for  bankruptcy?  Preddent  Blobard 
Nixon's  plan  for  sharing  federal  revenues 
with  the  sUtee  proposes  to  give  at  least 
t523-mUUon  a  yaar  for  maas-trandt  fadllties 
and  to  free  as  much  of  aa-blUlon  a  year  ad- 
ditional as  the  sUtes  and  dtles  wlah  to  put 
Into  maas  trandt  Neither  the  dtlas  nor  tha 
states  woiUd  have  to  pay  out  anything  to  get 
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those  doUars.  which  would  oome  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund,  and  general  tax  reveniies. 
"Despite  our  teohnologloal  oapadty,  w*  do 
not  enjoy  a  fully  balanced  tna^ortatloa 
system  In  modem  America,  particularly  In 
our  larger  dtles,"  the  Preddent  explained 
to  Congress  In  a  spedal  transportation  mes- 
sage last  March.  "A  balanced  transporUtlon 
system  Is  essentiaUy  one  that  provides  ade- 
quate transportation  not  Just  for  tome  of  the 
people  In  a  community  but  for  all  the 
people  In  a  oommunlty.  ...  We  have  reUed 
too  much  in  our  cities  on  cars  and  on  high- 
ways; we  have  given  too  Uttle  attention  to 
Other  modes  of  travel.  Approximatdy  94 
per  cent  of  aU  travel  in  urbanised  areas  is 
by  automobUe,  yet,  about  26  per  cent  of 
our  paopls  sspedilly  the  old,  the  very 
young,  the  poor,  and  the  handicapped— 
dont  drive  a  car."  After  that  token  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  future  of  the  oountry  does 
not  rest  on  more  highways,  Mr.  Nixon  advised 
Oongrees  to  leave  the  Highway  Trust  In 
diarge  of  interstate  roads  "at  this  time." 

Being  several  years  short  of  my  thirtieth 
blrUMay,  I  would  take  special  pleasure  In 
reporting  that  the  young  activists  who  en- 
gineered the  Barth  Day  events  of  AprU  22. 
1970.  were  the  first  to  appreciate  the  central 
role  of  the  Highway  Trust  in  urban  blight 
and  air  pollution.  However,  such  a  report 
would  tall  short  of  accuracy.  A  fcvtylsh, 
white,  middle-income  housewife  who  Uves 
In  a  predominantly  black  neighborhood  In 
northeast  Waahli^ton.  D.C.  to  the  earUest 
pubUe  antagonist  of  the  Highway  Trust 
known  to  me.  She  Is  Mrs.  Angela  Booney, 
wife  of  an  art  professor  at  CathoUc  Uni- 
versity, cultural  cento'  of  the  community  of 
BrocAland. 

Seven  years  or  so  ago,  Mrs.  lUxmey  became 
aware  that  If  plans  then  on  the  drawing 
board  should  materialize,  as  they  seemed 
about  to  do,  a  slz-lane  interstete  highway 
Uunehed  In  Maine  and  headed  for  Florida 
would  pour  200,000  automobUea  and  truds  a 
day  through  a  string  of  seven  towns,  Indud- 
Ing  Brookland.  Scores  of  homes  would  be  flat- 
tened to  open  the  route. 

Mrs.  Booney  was  not  a  rich  woman,  nor 
even  wdl-to-do.  But  she  loved  her  home  and 
her  town.  She  sat  down  at  he-  kitchen  table, 
lifted  the  tdephone  off  its  cradle,  fingered  the 
dial,  and  began  q>reading  ttie  news  to  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  Before  she  finished  her  mar- 
athon, a  new  organlaation  existed.  The  Braer- 
genoy  Committee  on  the  Transportation  Cri- 
sis, It  was  caUed  and  It  had  a  motto:  "Not  one 
more  inch  of  freeway." 

Now  Washington,  D.C,  Is  the  only  dty  of 
Its  slse  in  the  country  that  to  not  crossed 
north-south  and  east-west  by  Interstate  free- 
ways. Highway  Trust  lobbytota  look  upon  thto 
•zoeptlonal  dtuatlon  as  a  national  dtograee. 
Mis.  Booney  strikes  them  as  a  misguided  idle 
of  the  Stone  Age  who  to  trying  to  knock  auto- 
mobUes  off  the  road  with  a  roUed-up  news- 
V*9*it-  But  Mrs.  Booney  to  not  Intimidated 
by  their  taunts. 

At  one  point  in  her  crusade,  sixty-nine 
boxxses  were  emptied  of  tenants  and  boarded 
up  in  preparation  for  the  oomlng  freeway. 
Mn.  Booney  wrote  letters  and  typed  leaflets 
faster  than  ever.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  hto 
wife.  Professor  Rooney  headed  a  band  of  peo- 
ple who  reoecupied  the  abandoned  homes. 
When  the  professor  went  to  JaU  for  that,  Mn. 
Rooney  returned  to  the  telephone  and  ex- 
tended the  span  of  her  calls  to  long  dtotanoe. 
At  the  end  of  that  burst  of  activity,  she  was 
executive  secretary  of  another  organlcatlon : 
the  National  Coalition  on  the  TransporUtlon 
Crisis,  with  the  same  motto  as  the  Kmergency 
Committee  on  the  Transportation  Cristo:  "Not 
one  more  inch  of  freeway." 

Today  Mrs.  Rooney  to  under  her  phyd- 
clan's  orders  to  dow  down  her  war  against  the 
Highway  Trust  for  the  sake  of  her  health.  By 
thto  time,  thousands  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bu  think,  of  her  as  a  secular  saint.  Several 


court  aults  have  baen  brought  to  prevent  frae- 
ways  from  penetrating  Washington  dther  in 
the  dlreetlon  of  Kookland  or  at  other  points 
of  the  onmpaas. 

I  dont  share  Mrs.  Booney's  objecttve  of 
stopping  aU  frseway  oonstruetlon  everywhere. 
That  to  a  dectoion  I  bdleve  each  oommunlty 
has  a  ri^t  to  make  for  itsdf.  I  think  it  to 
enough  to  lH«ak  up  the  mghway  Trust  and 
to  make  its  monies  avaUable  for  bus  lines, 
subways,  railroads,  air-cushion  vehides,  and 
other  means  of  tianq>ort  as  weU  as  for  high- 
ways. If  thto  to  done — If  lO-cent  dollars  are 
spread  across  the  board — I  am  sure  that  many 
states  and  smaUer  cities  and  towns  wUl  con- 
tinue to  ask  for  freeways.  Pair  enough,  if 
that  to  what  the  people  reaUy  want.  It  to 
equaUy  fair  for  dtixens  of  the  big  dtles  to 
have  what  they  want  and  need. 

The  people  patently  are  not  tnaUng  such 
choices  today.  Some  dectoions  are  being  made 
by  Congress  purely  at  the  behest  of  the 
highway  lobby.  In  Washington,  for  example, 
enough  reddents  favored  subways  over  free- 
ways to  persuade  the  Mayor  and  mimlc^Ml 
councU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ask 
Congress  for  subway  construction  funds. 
Congress  authorised  an  expenditure  of  aS4  J- 
mllUon. 

Seiuing  that  the  subways  would  make  the 
freeways  unnecessary,  the  road  lobby  hurried 
to  its  friends  in  Congress  with  a  plea  that 
the  Washington  subways  be  stepped.  Con- 
gressman William  Natcher  of  Kentucky, 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
comnUttee  of  he  House  Approprtotlons  Com- 
mittee, tlghUy  bottled  the  subway  appro- 
priation (of  money  already  ^>proved  by  the 
Congresa)  m  hto  ooininlttee  and  announced 
that  he  would  keep  It  there  untU  freeway 
opponents  agreed  to  end  their  oppodtlon 
to  construction  of  a  proposed  "Three  Sto- 
ters"  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River.  That 
bridge,  named  for  a  trio  of  smaU  islands  on 
Ita  route,  to  the  key  to  a  complex  of  freeway 
interchanges  that  wo\Ud  destroy  the  grace- 
ful pattern  of  one  of  the  flnest  assemblages 
of  national  monuments  on  earth. 

The  antiquated  and  autocratic  Oongres- 
donal  committee  machinery  had  been  used 
before.  In  a  somewhat  »«tT«ii^y  fa«t>trtw_  to 
protect  the  Highway  Itust  from  the  popular 
wlU.  The  National  Committee  on  Natural 
Beaouroee,  a  long  established  conservation 
lobby,  tried  In  1966  to  have  Highway  Trust 
^>enrtlng  stretched  to  cover  costs  of  road- 
dde  beautlflcatlon.  including  aboUUon  ot 
biUboards.  After  that  effort  faUed,  another 
try  was  made  m  1966.  That,  too,  failed,  but 
a  third  attempt  was'mad*  In  1968,  and  it 
produced  a  Oongreadonal  autbodaatlon  for 
the  puipoee  sought.  In  spite  of  the  poaonal 
Interest  and  influence  of  Preaident  Lyndon 
Johnson's  wife.  Lady  Bim,  a  Congressional 
confwence  oammlttiee  quietly  klUed  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Shortty  after  Barth  Day  1970  a  new  voice 
was  heard  In  the  highway  arena:  that  of 
Barth  Day's  primary  organiser,  Bnvlron- 
mental  Action.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  its 
representatives  attended  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Environmental  Action  inspired  by 
the  late  Walter  Reuther  at  Black  Lake,  Mldi- 
igan,  in  July  1970,  and  there  began  devdop- 
Ing  tactics  to  drive  the  automobUe  from  the 
inner  city.  Sponsored  jomtly  by  the  Alliance 
for  Labor  Action  and  the  Methodtot  Church, 
the  meeting  had  been  planned  for  June  but 
was  ddayed  by  Reuther^  unexpected  death. 
Ihe  oonferees  agreed  to  support  as  an  ulti- 
mate goal  the  total  removal  of  the  automo- 
bUe from  the  central -city  environment.  The 
dosing  of  a  single  street  in  each  big  city  for 
a  few  hours  every  day  was  indicated  as  an 
opening  tacUc.  and  New  York  City's  Bnvlron- 
mentd  Protection  Commissioner,  Jerome 
Kretchmer.  encouraged  the  conferees  by  re- 
porting Mayor  John  Lindsay^  mtentlon  to 
close  the  exduaive  shopplag  settlisi  of  Fifth 
Avenue  to  traffic  every  Saturday  In  the  month 
of  July. 


The  activists  left  BIa«dc  lAke  reeolved  to 
attack  automobiles  with  every  reeonrce  at 
their  disposal.  But  the  newborn  organisa- 
tion was  Uvlng  from  hana  to  mouth.  Other 
than  enthusiasm,  the  omly  resource  It  had 
was  ingenuity  in  popularldng  UtUe-^iprv- 
dated  ecological  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  public  reaction.  Turning  first  to 
poUtics.  we  oompUed  a  list  of  what  we  called 
a  "Dirty  Doeen"  Congressmen  whose  voting 
records  on  environmental  Issues  were  Insup- 
portablybad. 

Among  the  "Dirty  Dosen"  we  "fm^  a  vet- 
eran of  thirteen  terms  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentaUves,  Maryland  Democrat  George  Fal- 
lon, chairman  of  the  House  Puldlc  Works 
Committee.  The  chairmanship  provided  him 
with  a  strategic  post  from  which  to  act  as 
chief  watchman  over  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  He  had  in  fact  Invented  the  Highway 
Trust,  and  he  bdiaved  toward  hto  brain  chUd 
In  the  manner  of  an  exeesdvdy  jealous  par- 
ent. As  such  parents  often  do,  he  misjudged 
the  force  of  opinions  dlffsrlng  from  hto  own. 
He  fspsrially  underealeulatsd  the  oppodtlon 
of  reddents  of  Baltlinare  to  an  Interstate 
freeway  that  Highway  Trust  backns  were 
trying  to  bash  through  one  of  the  most  stable 
middle-income  Mack  neighborhoods  In  the 
dty. 

We  put  an  the  fiery  words  that  Environ- 
mental Action  could  mostsr  »««h1'"1  FsUon'a 
Democratic  party  primary  dectton  ehal-  - 
lenger,  Paul  Sarbaxkes,  a  farmer  «««»nhtr  of  the 
Maryland  Btoto  House  of  Ddegatea.  Mean- 
whUe.  the  FtlexMls  of  the  Barth.  an  ontqpoken 
group  of  environmental  lobbyists,  encouraged  ; 
emergence  of  an  affiliate  called  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters,  and  the  league  con- 
tributed aa/WO  to  hdp  pay  Saihanasl  ex- 
penses. PoeUc  jusUoe  then  Intervensd  in  ths 
form  of  the  worst  vldtaUon  of  smog  ths 
Easton  Seaboard  has  suffered  in  many  years. 
Sart>anes  remlndsd  votcEs  that  anog  to  ehlsfly 
due  to  the  automobile  and  that  automobiles 
are  hogging  ths  oonntryslde  bseai»e  of  the 
lO-cent  hlghwsy-buUdlng  dollars  strewn 
about  by  Fallon's  Highway  Ttiwt. 

When  FaUon  lost  hto  bid  for  renrominatlon 
last  September,  we  saw  for  ths  fint  time  a 
fair  chance  to  bust  ths  Highway  Ttast.  In 
the  month  ImmedUtdy  before  the  Maryland 
primary,  the  Oongrasslonal  Joint  ■'*»>«'"*f 
Oommlttee's  subcommittee  on  eooaomy  In 
government,  chaired  by  Senator  William 
Proomdie  of  Wisconsin,  had  Issued  a  report 
tirglng  that  the  Hl^way  TVust  Fund  be 
phased  oat  of  szUtenoe.  Although  the  com- 
mittee had  no  power  to  do  mare  than  rec- 
ommend, the  tiny  staff  of  Environmental  Ac- 
tion fdt  encouraged  by  even  that  mtidt  gain, 
and  It  turned  its  skills  to  ths  dMvpenlng  of 
teeth  in  Senator  Edmund  a  Muriels  I9T0 
Clean  Air  Law.  Ths  stunning  effect  of  that 
honing  can  be  read  In  the  subsequent  pre- 
diction by  SPA'S  Bufikddiaos  that  the  Uwls 
past-197S  paUutkm  limit  wlU  force  diminu- 
tion ol  private  automobUe  traflic  in  the  na- 
tion's dx  biggest  dues. 

The  vote  of  no  confidence  from  hto  Mary- 
land constituents  did  not  prevent  Oongreaa- 
man  FaUon  from  wldding  the  authority  at 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  dialr- 
manship  to  keep  the  Highway  Trust  gali«. 
He  used  hto  lame-duck  period  to  extoad  the 
life  of  the  Hl^way  Itust  Fund  from  197S 
to  1977. 

FaUon  at  last  disappeared  from  the  Houss 
with  the  reorganisation  of  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1971.  Hto  suoceesor  as  Public  Works 
Committee  dialrman  was  John  BUtnlk  of 
Mlnneeota,  who  told  news  lepoitets  he  in- 
tends to  review  the  whole  questton  of  ths 
Highway  Trust  Fund's  place  la  America's 
current  urban  crisis.  The  aetton  he  uttl- 
matdy  must  take  may  be  i«»yn*»««  tot 
him  by  hiqipenlngs  in  the  Senate,  irtUeh  d- 
ready  to  conddering  four  omens:  1)  ths  1971 
year's  urging  of  a  phase  out  of  ths  Highway 
Trust  Fund  aad  pteaAs  that  pteas  for  ths 
phase-out  be  drafted  now;  S)  latrodxictlon  by 
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•  blU  to  nplM*  the  Htgbviv  XruM  ruad 
imb  •  tnnipartaUtm  tnut  fttnd  «MlCBe«  to 
■oMMlM  idl  tnm  at  nitowK  tnmtt.%  fMlHtlw 
on  an  aqMil  *~«**"^  S)  aaottMr  bUl  aokortt- 
Ud  by  niinate  0  wto>  Cfctl—  Pwgy.  •uthor- 
Ub(  th*  garMnen  of  tte  flt^  atatai  to 
q^and  tbelr  ■ham  of  Htshway  Ttnst  moniM 
aa  tha  iw«uma  think  baat;  aad  4)  tha  np- 
pnintHMWt  of  fadtaaa  Oomoemtte  Ubana 
Blreb  Bi^  aa  ehatrniMi  of  Mm  Sanata  PataUe 
Worka  suboommittae  on  roada.  oooplad  wttlt 
ttaa  appotntoaant  to  tbat  aubeommittaa 
of  Oamocnitle  PfawtrtanWl  ftont-nuuMr 
Mukla. 

Aa  tha  RaMdantiai  nampalgn  wanM  iip. 
Sonata  tiaarlwta  oo  firaad  tauuportatton  la- 
1  wtU  lilttaln  icadi  of  ■"«*»«««H  Inl- 
tha  chnllanga  in  ttaaaa  elr- 
,  tuD  ymmg  anvlnaunantal  aottr- 
took  OB  tha  |ob  of  crca- 
i  OoaUtlon.  TiMy  war* 
m^tun^  dbactor 
of  SMth  nair  19*0.  aad  Bob  WUdrop  of  tha 
atetia  Gtaito.  Ha  had  baan  "wtiiitu  tx  tha 
Hlghvay  Tniat  tfnoe  tha  Mattonal  Oommittaa 
on  Vataxat  — aoiimaa  mada  Ita  fhst  tnUla 
aaofa  bMk  In  1MB:  aha  had  baan  awockar  in 
tha  lato  Bobtof  Tamiailj'a  naamwillal  nom- 
ination fiampalgn.  an  educational  ataffar  at 
tba  Onwaai  lalkin  Ponndatkm.  haad  of  Knvl- 
ranmantal  Aetton^  1870  dtmn  air  mnt»rtf<^ 
with  aaurtar  Muakla,  and  a  major  aotMat  U 
tba  Onaltttan  Af*»~t  tha  88T. 

Aa  ao-dteaetoia  of  tha  mgtnmf  Action  Ooa- 
Utlan.  BaatMva  aad  Bob  flnt  aallatad  tha 
aapport  of  tha  Btana  Clnb  and  Xnnion- 
mantal  Aettoa.  IRian  thay  draftad  ^Ttron- 
mental  Aatton-a  linda  Kats.  a  Pnltaiilty  of 
MIcMgaa  gndnato  trained  In  labor  union 
graaa-roota  tobbjrtns  taetamqnaa,  to  ooor- 
dlaau  tha  HAC  aoavlttaa.  Ihmt  thajr  obtained 
tba  partlc^wtton  in  HAC  of  Frieada  of  tha 
Berth,  the  teegwe  of  Ooneervatlon  Yotert,  the 
WUdaraaaa  Growth.  Thla  gat**  HAC  an  initial 
nMmbarabtp  ef  aboot  S0O.00O.  An  Intro- 
dnetory  latter  went  ont  to  tbeee  people  In 
Mareh.  It  got  atralgtat  to  the  polat: 

"More  than  flO  per  oent  ot  the  toUl  land 
area  of  moat  large  American  dtlaa  la  de- 
voted to  the  mofement  and  storage  of  the 
antomobtte.  Mot  only  do  ears  In  elttee  fall 
to  trawaport  people  eOetantly  (m  we  aU 
know  from  experience  In  rash-bour  tralBe 
jama)  but,  in  addition,  cars  are  the  major 
souroe  of  urban  air  pollatlon.  What's  mof«. 
land  that  la  taken  ont  of  prtvato  ownanhtp 
to  ba  uaed  for  aUeau  or  ftvewnys  la  remorad 
fMm  tba  an-lmpartaat  tax  base,  thna  oon- 
trlbuttng  to  the  flnanclal  ertala  of  urban 
araoa.  Another  major  problem  In  dtlaa  U 
houatng.  At  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
new  untta.  wa  are  tearing  down  •rttmtjwtg 
dwaninci  to  buUd  new  roada.  Ito  leaa  Impor- 
tant are  tba  paychologleal  affeeta  of  cars  in 
dtlaa.  Our  onnertonanam  la  aaaaultad  dally 
by  tba  thouaands  of  aatnaobUea  competing 
for  space  to  drlTe  and  park  In  downtown 


Cltaea  are  not  the  only  areaa  where  the 
▼alnsa  of  tba  automobUe  and  new  road  con- 
atrnctloa  are  In  quaatlon.  The  eedoglceUy 
iluatiULlive  form  of  land  use  known  aa  "sub- 
urban sprawl"  la  dlrecUy  attributable  to  a 
random  frensy  of  road  building.  And,  look- 
lag  beyond  the  submba.  the  single  greateat 
threat  to  the  sxirrlvai  of  our  nation's  foteata 
and  other  wild  areas  la  roada  and  auto- 
mobUe traac" 

The  latter  aaaored  Ita  readem  that  HAO 
doM  "not  prapoae  that  people  be.pcerented 
from  nslng  their  eara  or  that  atotea  be  pre- 
vented tMm  building  new  roada."  Bather, 
the  proposal  "U  that  people  and  statoa  ba 
given  the  option  to  ntlUae  good  pnbUe  trana- 
pwtattop  If  they  ao  ohooae."  Tba  pamldow 
roto  of  the  Bl^nray  Ttuat  Pond  waa  ano- 
dneUy  daaerlbad: 

"T*a  aoroaaaet  Highway  Tt«t  mad  .  .  . 
U  a  aalf-petpetoatlnf  maawalaaL  Money 
flowB  antnmatteally  tato  tiM  fnad,  mataly 


tMBtlta 

■a  fxaile  dilvaa,  the 
la  naid.  Tkla  oaafMa  Um  traat  fnad  to 
bringing  i^ont  the  uohaaaothm  of 
Maw  hlgliwaya 
to  aaa  awtomobUaa  mora 
a  road  gats  oiowdad.  the 
for  another  road  la  prodalmad.  And  ao  by 
ctrealar  and  astf-pvpetuatlng  murtiant— i. 
we  are  bortad  under  oonaiata.  MeaawhIK 
...  the  more  people  get  Into  the  taaUt  of 
driving,  the  laee  llhtiy  tbay  are  to  make  uaa 
of  anaas  tranalt.  This  cauaaa  bua  and  train 
patzonace  to  fall  off.  Tba  tnuult  ''"-y-*— 
are  foined  to  ralae  faraa.  eaualng  asaay  rldata 
to  swUeh  to  automnbllaa.  AU  of  thaee  effeeta 
are  anowbaUlng  ...  to  the  ehaffln  of  thoee 
who  eannot  or  do  not  drive  oara." 

The  HAC  letter  pramJaed  <Uatrlbutton  of 
"a  complete  dtlasn  action  handbook"  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1B71.  But  reelplants  of  the 
letter  did  not  wait  for  the  handbook.  Be- 
tween 100  and  las  dtlaen  groupa  already  ac- 
tively Involved  In  dtfiataa  over  local  trans- 
portotton  erlaea  wrote  to  declare  their  alle- 
giance to  HAC. 

There  waa  a  loud  encouraging  ring  to  one 
meeeage  from  San  Francisco.  It  came  from 
cltlsens  who  had  raised  suoh  a  rumpua  that 
the  Mayor  and  dty  ooundl  stopped  the  Xm- 
barcadero  Reeway  dead  in  mld-19B8,  ac- 
cepting as  a  penalty  the  loss  of  $380  million 
in  Highway  Trust  monlea. 

ChMrlng  news  also  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Preeervatlon  of  Overton  Paik. 
Overton  Park  la  a  S42-acre  sweep  of  wOdemeas 
in  the  midst  of  MMwpi»i«  Tenneasee.  Tlie 
Committee  for  Preeervatlon  of  Overson  Park 
has  existed,  on  and  off.  since  1957,  when  a 
propoeal  first  waa  made  to  push  a  six-lane 
Interatoto  highway  acroaa  the  park  in  order  to 
shorten  the  automoblling  distance  between 
the  city's  eastern  suburbs.  The  real  local  rea- 
son for  the  road  was  obscured  by  claims  that 
this  was  a  defense  highway — ^not  an  unuanal 
tactic  for  the  Highway  Trust. 

The  space  re<iulied  for  the  road  lay  between 
the  zoo  and  the  remainder  of  the  park,  which 
includes  a  nine-hole  golf  eonrae.  an  outdoor 
theater,  an  art  academy,  bridle  patha.  nature 
traUs,  picnic  grounds,  and  170  aerea  of  foreat. 

Because  of  the  tenadty  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Preeervatlon  of  Overton  Park,  eon- 
structlon  of  the  road  through  the  park  haa 
been  repeatedly  ddayed.  In  19«8,  the  17.8. 
Secretary  of  Tranaportotlon  acpeed  with  Mem- 
phis dty  oSdals  that  the  project  should  be 
started.  Thla  action  aent  the  Oommlttee  for 
Preeervatlon  of  Overton  Park  to  Federal  Dle- 
trlct  Court.  When  the  court  upheld  the  right 
of  the  DOT  Secretary  to  proceed,  an  appeal 
waa  taken  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
pefOs.  which  sustained  the  District  Court  de- 
cision. Another  appeal  waa  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  TTnitad  BUtee,  and  that 
body  ruled  in  October  19T0  that  the  ixn^ 
Secretary  bad  failed  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of 
Coagreas.  It  was  dear,  the  Justices  held,  that 
parklands  |not  Joat  those  to  Memphis  but 
everywhere  In  tha  country)  were  not  to  be 
taken  for  highway  puipoeea  nnlsae  no  other 
feaalble  alternate  rootaa  are  available  and 
even  then  only  after  aU  poaatbla  ateps  have 
been  taken  to  "'"'^'-t  "'•—it'  to  the  en- 
vironment. llM^OT  Secretary  had  not  dem- 
onatratad  the  abaanou  of  aKamattvos  In  the 
case  of  Overton  Park. 

Response  to  the  HAC  letter  uncovered  an- 
other blow  tor  freedom  from  toe  Highway 
Truat.  After  twenty-eight  years  of  contro- 
versy, a  prapoaal  to  plunge  a  freeway  serosa 
tba  Great  Smoky  Monntatna  National  Park 
had  finally  been  klUed. 

A  myriad  of  motlvee  merged  as  the  HAC 
recruitment  llat  grew.  In  Baetbsm.  Maaea- 
chuaetta.  there  waa  "Operation  BoadUook." 
It  waa  put  in  motion  by  the  Bfivrhem  Board 
of  Setactman.  tha  local  Hlatorloal  Society,  the 
Myoaee,  the  Garden  Club,  the  Conaervatlon 
OnwwnlloB.  the  Bod  and  Gun  Club,  aad  the 
Natural  Beeooroea  Truat  of  Bastham  to  stop  a 
four-lane  limited-access  highway  that  would 


out  Baatlism  In  half,  thraaten  tba  water 
supply,  alter  Ita  drainage  pattern,  and  looaa  a 
teMpaatof  traffic  nolaa.  Tba  VaUey  tVaa^por- 
tatloa  Ooattttoe  In  Vhoaalk.  Artaoaa.  Is  deter- 
mlaad  to  wee  the  valley  la  which  Phoaalx  Ilea 
fmm  "balac  pavM  over  aa  soUdty  aa  lioa  Anga- 
laa."  A  raaratortum  on  aU  new  highway  con- 
struction In  Milwaukee  aad  nual  aouth- 
eaatacn  Wlaoonaln  U  being  aought  by  envlron- 
mentallata  there.  The  League  to  Save  Lake 
Tahoe  la  oppoeed  to  any  new  highway  In 
the  Tahoe  baaln  of  CalUomia.  In  Denver,  dtl- 
aen resentment  agalnat  amog  that  veUed  the 
mountains  from  a  view  for  100  daya  laat  year 
has  led  to  an  application  for  federal  anbaldy 
of  an  alr-cush  toned- vehlela  maas-tranalt  aya- 
tem  to  serve  Denvur'a  SJOO-aquare-mlle 
trantportotlon  dlstrlet.  Tba  Mid-North  Aaeo- 
clatlon  of  Chicago  haa  vowad  to  fight  aU  new 
roada  through  the  dty'a  Llaeoln  Park  arw. 
Father  John  Hlnkley  to  leading  a  ooaUtlon 
of  low-lneorae  poupe  agalnat  fiaawaya  that 
would  deetrey  their  nalghborhooda  la  Boaton. 
The  Community  Park  OoaUtlon  of  tha  Ttel- 
verelty  of  I^nnaylvaaU  U  oppoalng  unlveralty 
effocto  to  pave  a  —all  pablte  pack  and  oon- 
Tert  It  to  a  parking  lot.  ^~'«**^"  von  p^^-^i. 
editor  of  the  Waat  Hartford  Neies.  la  eaaa- 
palgmng  agalnat  an  Interatete  road  that 
WDUM  drive  through  a  reeervolr  and  daave  a 
four-mile  equare  of  wlldecaaas  In  Oonaactl- 
cut.  Marc  D.  Hlller  of  Xnvlranmental  Aetlon- 
Zero  Population  Growth  In  Ptttobuigb  re- 
porte  a  campaign  to  halt  a  hl^tway  headed 
through  the  center  of  Duff  Park  in  Murrys- 
vllle.  Pennsylvania.  The  Oregon  Bnvlron- 
menta!  Council  ti  trying  to  stop  construction 
of  a  alxteen-atory  parking  garage  in  down- 
town Portland. 

Thla  motley  company  of  craaadecs  has  a 
common  adversary:  the  highway  lobby,  aa 
amorphous  and  sometlaiea  uaaaay  alllanoe 
of  Intecesta— many  of  whom  have  little  for- 
mal^aontaet  with  one  another.  It  la  dlAeult 
to  define  where  the  highway  lobby  beglna 
and  ends  becsnae  the  automobUe  is  so  eom- 
pletaly  woven  through  the  fabdc  of  Amerl- 
crn  Ufa.  Ctearly.  the  highway  lobby  contains 
tb^-  highway  bulldera — the  eontraetors.  the 
construction  unions,  the  manufaeturers  of 
aaphalt  and  oooerete  and  steel  and  con- 
struction equipment.  They  belong  to  over- 
lapping organlaattons,  suoh  aa  the  American 
Boad  Bulldars  Association  and  the  Aeeoeiated 
Ganenl  Cot^ractora  of  America.  The  high- 
way lobby  alao  Indudas  those  stete  orga- 
nlaattons and  ofllelals  whose  very  future  de- 
pends upon  the  oonstnietlon  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  ever-expanding  system  of  roads 
and  hl^ways.  These  are  moat  effectively 
represented  by  the  American  Association  of 
Stete  Highway  OOcUls.  a  flfty-year-old  or- 
ganlaatlon  with  an  enoruMus  capadty  to 
generate  poUtleal  preasure  back  home  In  the 
dlstrlet  of  any  reoalcltrant  Congreeaman. 

Other  members  of  the  highway  lobby  in- 
clude automobile  manufaoturen,  makers  of 
automobile  acoeesorlee.  the  petroleum  Indua- 
try.  the  American  Automobile  Asaodatlon. 
and  even  traditional  adversaries  siieh  as  the 
American  Trucking  Aaaoclatlon  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Taamsters.  The 
lobby  haa  leae  obvious  members,  too.  lAud 
speeulaton  aometlmee  make  more  money 
off  hlghwaya  than  do  contractors.  Chains  of 
roadslda  rasteunmte  and  motels  are  in- 
evitably linked  to  the  future  of  the  highway. 
Then  there  are  the  people  who  repair  the 
roads,  who  clean  the  roods,  who  erect  bill- 
boards along  the  roads.  Altoough  not  tech- 
nically a  part  of  the  lobby,  the  National 
Highway  Users  Conference  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Founded  m  1933  by  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
the  eonferanee  Includee  virtually  every  bual- 
neas  in  Amsrloa  that  uaee  oars  or  trucks. 

Although  not  ready  to  tackle  the  highway 
lobby  head  on  and  count  in  winning,  HAC 
nonet  halaas  la  a  foree  to  reckon  with.  To  tha 
extent  that  a  goal  ean  be  agreed  on  and 
enar^aa  eaa  ba  at  leaat  looaaly  ooordlnated. 
the  now  ooaUtlon  can  have  an  In^Mctaut 
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effect.  Whether  Individual  hc^Ma  oaU  for 
monorails,  air-cushion  vehldes,  gravlty- 
vaouum-tube  subways,  electromagnetic  pro- 
pulsion systems,  turbojet  trains,  or  dlal-a- 
buB-from-bome  systems,  the  common  need 
Is  to  achieve  a  shift  in  public  attitudes 
toward  transport  financing. 

As  I  noted  e&rlier,  the  Highway  Truat 
Fund  has  been  extended  to  1077.  There  la  no 
realistic  way  to  alter  that  fact.  In  my  opin- 
ion, energies  now  should  be  focused  on  con- 
verting that  fund  Into  a  general  tranapor- 
totlon trust  fund  for  the  duration  of  its 
existence  and  aUow  this  $5-bUUon  a  year  to 
be  spent  on  any  and  all  forms  of  tran^Mrt 
at  the  9-to-l  matching  terms  reserved  to 
date  for  highways. 

It  Is  critically  important  that  we  not  move 
lireqxmalbly.  Nor  must  we  allow  our  think- 
ing to  become  rigid,  our  thougbte  doctrinaire. 
TtM  ahi4>e,  and  much  of  the  very  nature, 
of  the  modem  dty  was  determined  by  re- 
liance on  the  automobUe.  Any  new  trans- 
portetlon  system  receiving  masBive  federal 
aasUtaooe  Is  likely  to  exert  a  similar  far- 
reaching  Influence. 

We  can,  however,  stete  quite  Ixddly  just 
what  Interest  we  wish  to  serve.  Not  the 
Interest  of  Detroit,  or  of  the  petroleum  or 
tire  Induetrlee,  or  of  the  buUders  of  hlgh- 
waya. Not  the  urban  planners'  and  academic 
rhetorldana'  compulsive  need  for  vlndlca- 
tkm  of  theorlea.  Not  the  political  fortunes  of 
any  particular  band  cf  dected  repreeento- 
tlvea.  Our  goal  must  be  no  leas  than  the 
idtlmate  beet  Interest  of  the  whole  people. 

What  can  you,  do?  Join  an  existing  group 
and  hdp  to  fire  It  up.  Or,  If  no  group  exlste, 
atart  one.  ^;>read  the  measage  around.  Never 
refuse  an  Invltetion  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
Testify  at  public  hearings.  PetlUon  your 
local  government  bodies.  If  you  are  Jrat 
getting  interested  In  the  field,  read  Earth 
Toai  Kit,  Super  Highway-Super  Hoax,  and 
Jtood  to  Ruin.  Get  your  facte  In  mxler  first. 
Dont  pxiU  your  pxinobee  after  that.  Weaken 
Um  Highway  Trust  from  within  if  you  can, 
perhapa  by  joining  the  American  AutomobUe 
Aaaodatlon  and  exerting  yovr  prlvllegce  as 
a  member  to  introduce  new  Ideas.  Find  out 
where  your  Congreeeman  stands  on  this  Issue 
(l.e.,  how  he  votes).  Question  him  about  It 
When  he  appears  in  public  on  his  visits  home. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  occasional  street  theater. 
Remember  the  story  about  the  San  Francisco 
hippie  who  put  a  dime  in  a  parking  meter 
and  lay  down  ft>r  an  hour's  sleep  in  the  Uttle 
plot  of  land  he  had  just  rented  from  the 
dty.  Imagine  the  result  In  Manhattan  If 
1,000  anti-freeway  partisans  arrived  one 
morning  at  7:30  with  fddlng  chairs  and 
*>ented"  aU  the  available  parking  space  on 
several  major  streets  for  two  hoiue. 

The  address  of  the  Highway  Action  Coali- 
tion Is  Suite  731.  1340  Connecticut  Avenue 
M.W.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036.  Tour  name 
wlU  be  added  to  Ita  maUing  list  on  request, 
and  you  wlU  be  kept  informed  about  tratu- 
portetlon  activities  In  the  Congress.  If  you 
belong  to  a  local  group  that  is  trying  to 
obtain  reconslderaton  of  a  freeway  project, 
HAC  WlU  welcome  whatever  news  of  it  you 
can  offer. 


SOVIET  VIEWS  OP  THE  PENTAGON 
PAPERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
big  problems  facing  the  world  is  the 
problem  of  understanding  each  other. 
Columnist  Kenneth  Crawford,  writing  In 
Simday's  Washington  Post,  provided  an 
excellent  example  which  would  strike 
all  of  US  as  highly  amusing  were  it  not 
so  sad.  Crawford  wrote  of  the  Soviet  pe- 
riodical Literatumaya  Oazete  interpre- 
tation of  why  some  of  this  country's  larg- 
er and  well-established  newspapers  had 
defied  the  Government  in  printing  what 


hare  come  to  be  called  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers. According  to  this  Russian  journal, 
these  newspapers  £u;ted  out  of  pique  be- 
cause they  are  tied  closely  to  monopolies 
which  either  have  not  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  arms  orders  for  Vietnam  or  be- 
cause such  orders  have  been  falling  oft 
in  their  particular  geographical  loca- 
tions. In  short,  the  entire  hulabaloo 
stems  from  one  of  the  contradictions 
within  capitalism  which  Karl  Marx 
pointed  to. 

On  our  side  of  the  world,  too,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  often  see  similar  oversimplifica- 
tions of  the  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  other  Communist  governments, 
not  to  mention  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Keimeth  Crawford's  column, 
entitled  "Soviet  Press  Clears  Up  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  Mystery,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX        "CONTXADtCnON"        THAT        SPUT       THX 

CAPrrAUST  Monopoly — Sovikt  Pxxsa  Cleaxs 

Up  THX  PXMTACON  Papkbs  Mtbtxxt 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

The  mystery  has  been  deared  up — why 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Washington  Poat 
ai^  other  newspepers  printed  the  secret  Pen- 
tagon Papers.  Everybody  has  been  wondering. 
Now  it  is  rldlculoxisly  simple.  The  Literatum- 
aya Oazette,  a  Soviet  periodical,  haa  explained 
It.  Praoda  had  privately  hinted  at  the  true 
reaaon  but  It  remained  for  Gazeta  to  supply 
a  fuU-page  exegesis,  with  dlagramatlc  lUus- 
tratlon. 

Aa  Is  well  known.  The  New  Tork  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post,  together  wlto  The 
Boston  Globe,  The  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch, 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  The  Loe  Ange- 
les Times,  are  Integral  parte  of  the  monopo- 
listic American  power  structure.  As  Is  also 
weU  known,  the  Pentagon  Is  operated  by  the 
miUtary-industrial  complex,  which  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  toe  evU  ccnnplex.  How  toen 
could  these  newspapers  betray  the  criminal 
secrete  of  the  Pentagon? 

Because  there  are  "contradictions"  In  the 
American  system,  just  as  Marx  said  toere 
were  in  all  capitalistic  systems.  These  contra- 
dictions, newly  sharpened  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, have  become  wedges  ^>Uttlng  toe  mo- 
nopoly into  three  geographical  pieces:  toe 
mlUt«ury-industrlal  of  the  Southwest;  toe 
mUitary-dvUian  of  toe  Nortoeaat;  and  toe 
civUian  of  toe  Midwest,  and,  to  part,  toe 
Northeast.  Eadi  haa  a  different  piece  of  toe 
monopoly,  see? 

The  Southwest  and  toe  Northeast  have  a 
big  stake  in  proflta  accruing  from  toe  Viet- 
nam war.  They  comprise,  between  toem,  toe 
"Vietnam  sector."  The  Midwest  isn't  getting 
much  out  of  toe  war  now  and,  miffed.  Is  los- 
ing Interest  In  It.  The  same  goes  even  for 
mlUtary  suppliers  whose  products  don't  go  to 
Vietnam.  Oazete  chides  sister  publlcatlona 
In  toe  Soviet  Union  for  classifying  General 
Motors  as  a  miUtary-industrial  corporatUm. 
Actually,  it  says,  only  3  percent  of  OM's  busi- 
ness is  mUltary. 

"Only  by  taking  into  account  these  contra- 
dictions," Gazeta  declaree,  "can  one  tinder- 
stand  toe  Important  economic,  political  and 
social  phenomena  of  toe  United  Stetee  and  to 
particular  toose  which  led  to  and  were  con- 
nected wlto  toe  publication  of  toe  secret 
documente  of  the  Pentagon  by  such  a  repre- 
sentetive  of  toe  American  monopolies  aa  toe 
publisher  and  owner  of  The  New  Tork  Times. 
Artour  Sulzberser." 

The  Times,  The  Post  and  otoer  Bastem 
newspapers  published  the  papers  because 
they  had  "very  cloee  relations  wlto  toe  very 
old  monopolies  not  tovolved  In  the  Vietnam 


sector  of  toe  ewmomy."  The  same  goes  for  The 
Chicago  Sim-Tlmes.  What  all  toese  papera 
want  Is  Industrial  expansion  to  toe  devdop- 
ing  coimtrles  and  at  home.  That  leavea  The 
Post-Dlspatoh  and  The  Loa  Angelea  Tlmea. 
They  are  sore.  It  develope,  becauae  Vlet- 
naimese  war  orders  are  falling  off  to  their 
sector.  b 

Once  it  Is  explained  and  disgramed.  It  aU 
comes  dear,  doesn't  It?  Shame  on  aU  you 
publishers.  Yoiu-  capitalistic  conspirators 
have  fallen  out  and  you  go  wlto  toem.  And 
toe  conspiracy,  now  tripartite,  goee  on.  The 
freedom-of-the-press  Issue  was  merely  a 
smoke  screen  behind  which  toe  monc^mllste 
and  their  press  stooges  had  at  toe  Pentagon. 
Presumably,  toe  Supreme  Court,  anotoer 
part  of  toe  conniving  eatebllshment,  toought 
toe  Pentagon  had  It  coming  and  so  ruled  for 
the  newspi4>ers. 

To  anyone  wlto  a  rudimentary  understand- 
ing of  toe  infinitely  complex  ways  of  a 
competitive  society,  Gazeta't  oversimplifi- 
cation seems  a  bad  ](Ae,  bad  enough  to  be 
fimny.  Tet  It  doubtless  reflecte  toe  view  of 
serious  Soviet  studente  of  the  United  Stetes. 
who  enjoy  after  all,  toe  advantages  of  de- 
tachment and  ignorance.  They  are  toe  So- 
vlete'  Pentagondogista,  toe  opposite  numbers 
of  our  Kremllnologiste,  and  toey  look  at  us 
through  the  big  eiul  of  a  Marxian  tdesc(^>e. 
They  probably  believe,  more  «'  less,  in  toeir 
own  toeorles  of  what  makes  Unde  Sammy 
run. 

Their  toeorlea  are  not  whoUy  at  .odds  wlto 
toose  of  some  American  toemlste.' past  and 
present.  Goeeta's  view  la  only  a  Uttle  more 
nonsensical  where  toe  causes  and  cures  of 
war  are  concerned  toan  tooee  which  moti- 
vated former  Sen.  Gerald  P.  Nye's  toveetiga- 
tlon  of  toe  arms  todustry  between  toe  two 
world  wars.  Nye  proved,  at  least  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  toat  toe  First  World  War  came 
about  not  so  much  because  stetesmen  had 
btmgled  but  because  armorers,  "merchante 
of  deato,"  had  fomented  it  to  provide  out- 
lete  for  toelr  wares. 

That  some  arms  manufacturers  had  prof- 
ited enormously  from  toat  war — even  by  adl- 
ing  to  both  sides — could  be  demonstrated. 
But  to  beUeve  that  this  was  the  only  ex- 
planation for  the  most  miserable  of  modem 
wars,  wlto  toe  poedble  exception  of  Vietnam, 
la  to  beUeve  nonsense.  Nye's  hearings  bad 
enough  In^Mct  to  persuade  Congress  to  pass 
a  neutraU^  act.  Also  enough  to  touch  off 
bitter  debate.  Defending  Woodrow  Wilson 
from  one  of  his  coUeagues  who  had  attecked 
the  by-toen  dead  Preddent  for  taking  the 
United  Stetes  toto  that  war,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Henry  Ashurst  snorted :  "Remember  that 
when  Prometheus  was  bound  to  a  rock,  it  was 
a  buszard,  not  an  eagle,  that  ate  out  his 
heart." 

No  less  an  oracle  than  J.  Kenneto  Gal- 
bralto,  the  Harvard  economist.  Is  autbcMlty 
for  the  stetement,  made  only  last  week  be- 
for  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  toat  "the 
mllltary-todustrlal  complex  is  aUve  to  Wash- 
ington and  doing  well."  Galbralto  mppeeieA 
before  the  committee  to  om>oae  a  govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan  to  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  of  >350  mllUon  to  baU  it  out  of 
Ite  present  finahdal  difficulties.  Obviously, 
though  a  member  of  toe  mlUtary-todustrlal 
fraternity  to  good  standing,  Lockheed  waant 
doing  very  weU. 

If  there  was  an  inconsistency  In  Gal- 
braito's  podtlon,  however.  It  was  not  appar- 
ent to  the  gallery,  which  laughed  at  his  wit- 
ticisms and  i^plauded  his  expodtion.  He  was 
against  government  reecue  for  Lockheed, 
which  had  outrageously  managed  to  faU  on 
evU  times  in  q>lte  of  Oalbralto's  theory,  de- 
vdoped  at  lengto  to  his  book,  "The  New  In- 
dustrial Stete,"  that  big  American  corpora- 
tlona  are  to  effect  faUure-proof  beoauss  tbey 
control  government,  i^oes,  the  markste  and 
even,  through  toe  power  of  advertising,  con- 
sumer tastea. 
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aaltarmttb  odm  raoMtad  that  the  AhmtI- 
«an  •naa  la4u>try  ba  aaMonaUaad  and  oper- 
ated br  the  govamment  to  lasalate  tt  ftooi 
tue  oMiupUm  tnlhMBoe  at  the  ptoAt  mottve. 
Thia  vaa  not  a  wtMlly  new  Idea.  ■>•  and  hla 
•yii^pathtavs  had  playad  wtth  tt  as  a  mj  of 
Inenlaang  the  counlfy  tram  war.  Whethv 
natlonaUsatlon  would  contrlbata  to  the 
eauae  of  peaee  la  dehatable.  But  one  thing 
It  would  do:  tt  would  malte  a  atlll  wane  bmm 
<^  the  theoriee  at  Utermtvm^a  Oceeto. 


A  NOTABLE  ADVANCE  OCCURS  IN 
THE  CCM9QUEST  OP  CANCER 

Mr.  RRU8KA.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
my  i^eanire  last  week  to  participate  In 
the  groond-fiUlng  ceremony  marUng 
the  beginning  of  construction  for  tbe 
ISpplef  Han  of  Science  at  the  Universtty 
of  Nebraska  lifedical  Center  in  Omaha. 

I  was  Joined  on  the  occasion  by  my 
eoUeagoe  from  Net»aska  (Mr.  Cttbtib) 
and  by  Dr.  Cail  Baker,  DIreetor  of  the 
National  Cancer  Instltate.  both  ot  whom 
addresMd  the  gmap  which  was  gathered 
to  eoimnemonite  the  oceaaian. 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  that  Dr. 
Baker  paid  trlbnte  to  the  Eppley  Cancer 
Instititte  as  one  of  the  world's  Imifting 
groups  studying  chemicals  and  cancer. 
It  was  ezdOng  to  hear  him  dlscuaa  the 
prospeetiTe  expansiop  In  caneer-flgtat- 
Ing  prognuns  which  will  rendt  Cram  the 
new  oonqoeet  of  cancer  leglalathm  whm 
the  House  of  ReiireBentatlTes  acts  on 
the  measure  this  body  approved  last 
week. 

We  In  Ndbraaka  are  especially  apia«- 
dafclve  of  the  tribute  wfal^  Dr.  Baker 
paid  to  Dr.  FhlUppe  Sfaublk  and  his  ftf- 
low  sdenttets  at  the  Eppley  Center.  We 
are  proud  of  our  Nebraska  medical  cen- 
ters and  the  adranoed  work  which  is 
'  performed  at  them.  It  is  good  to  see  that 
someone  in  Dr.  Baker's  position  agrees 
with  our  assessment. 

In  his  remarks  to  Ote  audience.  Sen- 
ator CmnB  observed  that  we  are,  as  a 
nation,  pasring  a  crttleal  eroosmads  in 
the  fight  against  cancer.  He  noted  that 
the  Eppley  Center  is  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  cancer  fight  and  that  the  Shubik- 
Eppley  research  group  is  one  of  the 
larger  ones  in  the  Nation  devoting  its 
study  to  envlromiMntal  cauaei  of  canen. 

He  offered  great  hope  that  the  Ripley 
Center,  with  its  advanced  research,  de- 
velopment of  new  analytical  methods 
and  esodlait  vims  laboratory  will  make 
a  most  significant  contribution  to  the 
eventual  eradication  of  the  dread 
disease. 

lask  unanimous  coosoit  that  Senator 
CDnxB*  remarks  at  the  dedleatioD  of  the 
Eppley  Hall  of  SdesKe  and  the  Omaha 
Warld-HeraM  report  on  the  ceremonies 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 


or  SaMAToa  Camz.  dnma 
Dr.     Wttteon.     Dr.     ShubUt.     Dr.     Baker. 
eeteeraed  staff  mamben  of  the  XXnlymtttj  of 
Mebraeka  Medical  Center  and  the  KnAer  m- 
Btltute,  dlatlagtdflbed  gaeets.  Menda  aU. 

R  laUgmacaat  that  we  gather  hsra  today 
for  a  gwwmd-flntng  o^euamy  rather  than  a 
giOMiitl  hwatliig.  Tha  peo|ile  who  direct  thia 
niatttvte.  as  waa  aa  the  Madlaal  Oantar  to 
whleh  It  la  attaahad.  do  wit  atait  a  project 
where  otxUnary  people  would,  niay  are  al- 
ways a  Jun9  ahead.  They  already  hare  the 


iMde  dug  for  the  I4>pl«y  Ran  ct  Science,  and 
tbey  did  thla  before  they  had  a  Ann.  taad 
commitment  of  funda  to  oooatruct  the  build- 
ing. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  i^wrtng  through  a  criti- 
cal croaaroad  tn  the  human  light  against  oan- 
cw.  We  eonid  have  veered  rl|^t  or  left,  and 
perhape  nm  off  the  road.  Bat  we  ai«  movli« 
atralght  ahead.  Incxeaalng  the  pace  to  the 
maTimnm  controllable  speed,  unimpeded  by 
political  oonaideratlans  or  in-flghtlng  or  any 
dlBagreement  over  the  value  of  np^nHing  the 
money.  We  are  doing  this  because  the  health 
and  Uvea  of  the  American  people  are  at  stake. 
On  Wedneedar  of  this  week  the  Senate 
passed  a  bin  to  create  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer agency.  Many  well-quallfled  experts  be- 
lieve that  we  are  near  the  break-through 
in  finding  the  cause  and  cure  as  well  as  the 
means  for  prevention,  of  all  kinds  of  cancer. 
This  agency  wlU  conduct  an  all-out  drive 
toward  that  goal.  It  wUl  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector responsible  directly  to  the  President, 
although  the  organlaaUon  will  be  part  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  piea- 
ent  National  Cancer  Institute  wUl  be  part 
of  the  new  agency,  and  the  Director  will  re- 
cr\ilt  the  additional  scientlsta  and  doctors 
needed  for  his  agency. 

The  propoeal  also  provides  for  grants  and 
contracts  to  cancer  research  centers  and  in- 
stitutes ontsMe  the  Federal  government,  In- 
cluding the  splendid  facility  at  which  we 
are  gathered  today.  It  Is  my  hc^te  that  tiie 
new  affuiey  wlU  very  qulekly  gat  Its  stepped- 
up  acUvMea  goiag.  to  the  end  that  the 
Eppley  cancer  tteaaarch  Inatttnta  can  be  an 
active  partnw  tn  thto  new  eruaade. 

The  algnlAeant  thing  about  this  gathering 
today  ta  that  yon  peopla  hare  at  the  ^>pley 
Inaaitate  and  the  Untvatalty  at  MebrMka 
Uedlcal  Oenrter  are  already  la  the  vanguard 
In  thla  new  fight  against  cancer.  You  have 
livady  paaaed  beyond  the  croaamada  thio««h 
which  the  NMton  ait  this  monoant  u  paastng. 
You  have  prepared  your  ground  and  laid 
your  foundaUona.  You  did  this  on  t^*^h. 
wtthoDt  knowing  for  sure  what  the  fnture 
attitude  at  the  NaUon  and  tu  govanimaBtal 
laadeca  would  be.  You  knew  then  waa  a 
tramandooa  Job  to  be  done,  and  you  Skoved 
atralght  ahead  to  perCorm  it.  Dr.  Wtttaon 
and  the  Bppiey  RmndaiUaB  wad  the  Dhlvar- 
sity  of  Nebraska  Board  ot  Hmaita.  as  ««u  as 
the  madleal  eonmnmtty  at  OoMha.  made  the 
■■"•s  type  ot  darlrton  years  ago  when  they 
a^ad  In  untaon  to  bring  the  Shobtk  oaaoer 
research  group  here  from  Chicago,  and  thatr 
dedalon  haa  proved  tight  aoaay  timaa. 

The  Shnblk-Bppley  group  la  one  of  the 
larger  teams  tn  the  ITnited  SUtea  devoted  to 
studying  the  envtroiuoental  eaoaea  of  caaoer. 
They  have  Introduced  a  modM  ayatem  for 
inveattgaUng  the  haaarda  of  long  caaoer  and 
are  now  exploring  the  Individual  oomponenta 
of  dgaret  tais.  one  at  wbMx  haa  been  found 
to  be  a  partlcalany  ImpcrtMM  cancer  pro- 
ducer. They  are  ounentty  flni.tn.ig  ^  ^ndy 
in  which  more  than  40  weU-known  pharma- 
ceutical prodncta  have  been  tasted  for  a  life 
time  in  at  least  two  apadee  of  aalmaU;  a 
majority  of  theae  prodoets  have  proved  to  be 
aafa,  but  some  of  the  teats  have  led  to  aua- 
pldons  requiring  farther  tnvestlgatloas.  The 
Shnblk-Biqdey  group  has  developed  new 
naethoda  which  are  being  need  around  the 
worid  for  determining  the  cauaea  of  cancer 
by  chaofUcal  analyeU  alone.  The  group  has 
eatabllahed  a  virus  laboratory  equal  to  any 
in  the  united  Stataa.  and  they  are  now  de- 
signing a  aartea  of  studies  for  the  first  time 
combining  the  effecta  of  viruses  and  chem- 
icals la  cancer. 

In  three  years  the  budget  of  the  Institute 
haa  doubled— from  $i  million  to  more  than 
Samimon. 

The  building  which  wUl  rise  here,  to  be 
known  aa  the  BpiMey  HaU  of  Sdenoe,  wUl  coat 
$S,100.000,  of  which  gajno.OOO  fiT>m  the 
Bppley  Foundation  and  SMO.OOO  from  the 
liatlanal  InMtotea  of  BeaHh  in  a  oomblned 
grant  that  also  is  helping  to  remodel  Poynter 
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Hall  at  the  MMUeal  Center.  The  new  build- 
ing will  double  the  working  space  of  the 
cancer  reeearehers  and  at  the  sante  time  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  Center  for  Continuing 
Bdoeatlon  for  the  health  professions  In  Ne- 
braska and  surrounding  states. 

You  people  here  at  the  Bpiriey  Institute 
and  In  the  Bppley  Foundation  and  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Medleal  Center  knew 
what  you  were  doing  when  you  oommltted 
yoxirselves  to  digging  the  hole  and  pouring 
the  foundations  for  this  new  bunding.  You 
knew  that  the  product  of  your  labors — pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  Uves  of  mankind — 
is  more  valuable  than  any  other  product  on 
earth. 

You  know  that  what  you  are  doing  and 
preparing  to  do  In  helping  to  plan,  lead  and 
eonduct  the  fight  to  oonquer  cancer  is  right. 
Youn  are  firm,  sklUed  hands  aad  minds  to 
which  all  of  us  entrust  our  future  health  and 
weU-belng  as  a  pe<^le  and  a  Natloa.  I  salute 
aU  of  you  connected  with  thla  project  here 
today,  and  I  wlah  you  Oodq>eed  in  your 
monumental  mlaalan. 


KrpLKT  Cawcia 


Fmn  Mar  Oaow 


(By  Mary  McOrath) 
More  research  dollars  could  weU  ooiae  to 
the  Bppley  Cancer  Tnatltute  from  the  gov- 
ernment's prt^xjeed  new  "~*^-t  oanoer-Aght- 
ing  agency.  Dr.  Cad  Bakar.  director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Inatltute  (NCI)  la  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  said  here  Baturday. 

The  agency,  referred  to  aa  the  Oonqtieat  of 
Cancer,  waa  authorised  by  the  Senate  last 
week  In  a  hill  ooaponaored  by  NebraAa  Sen. 
Carl  Curtis.  Yet  to  get  House  approval,  It  ia 
expected  to  have  n>im/>»»»  to  apamL 

The  Eppley  TnaUtute  la  working  in  what 
is  expected  to  be  a  "high  priority"  reaearoh 
fidd — the  relaUnrtshIp  of  ~>'—'«rr't  to  oan- 
cer— eald  Dr.  Bakar.  whoae  InaUtote  would  be 
under  the  new  agency. 

Be  aad  Sen.  Curtis  qioke  Saturday  at  oere- 
monlea  marking  the  .-tart  of  conatruettea  of 
the  Bppley  adl  of  Science  which  wlU  adjoin 
the  Bppley  Institute  om  the  Unlveralty  of 
Nebraska  ^^Mlfal  Center. 

"There  are  ovar  SjOOO  chemical  cotnpounds 
introduced  per  year.  We  need  to  aaaay  them 
for  their  poaalhle  cancer  ^^'"'"(g  ability " 
said  Dr.  Baker. 

Eppley  sdentiste  headed  by  Dr.  PhiUppe 
Shuhlk  are  one  of  the  worid's  iTitllng  giwups 
studying  chemicals  and  canoar,  ha  "^jh 

Beferrlng  to  the  exeltenkaat  caused  when 
Texas  researchers  recently  ir^lated  a  virus 
from  human  cells.  Dr.  Baker  said  this  does 
not  mean  that  a  virus  has  been  proven  to 
cause  a  human  cancer. 

It  will  take  oonalderatdy  more  wtvk  to 
prove  that,  he  aald.  adding  that  the  Texana' 
research  is  very  Important  beeause  U  means 
the  isolated  virus  can  be  produced  In  enough 
quanuty  to  allow  research  on  it. 

Dr.  Baker  aald  that  if  the  planned  new 
agency  Is  spending  $1  blllioin  a  year  by  1976, 
as  some  have  proposed.  It  will  mean  a  five- 
fold increase  in  cancer  reeearch  manpower 
from  10.000  to  SO.OOO. 

"1  dent  think  we  can  come  up  with  that 
kind  of  manpower  without  disturbing  other 
research  fields,  which  Fm  not  in  favor  of  " 
Dr.  Baker  aald. 

In  an  interview.  Dr.  Baker  said  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  a  Uyman  being  named 
to  head  the  CXmqueet  of  Cancer  agency.  "It 
ml^t  be  aomeone  like  James  Webb,  fcrmer 
bead  of  the  NMlonal  .4aroaaatlc8  and  Space 
Admlnlstratloai." 

Dr.  Baker  said  he  doesn't  know  what  his 
role  win  be  In  the  new  agency,  but  his  mftin 
concern  u  In  keeping  the  cancer  effort  mov- 
ing ahead. 

Asked  what  the  Ooaqaest  of  Cancer  wUl 
mean  for  the  pahUc,  Or.  Bakar  warned  that 
people  should  not  expect  mlraelaa  overnight. 
"In  the  clinic,  canoar  la  100  dlffarcnt  dla- 
— »»•  I^thlnk  our  prngieaa  wlU  oeine  In 
several  dUfneut  ways,  rather  than  aa  a  single 
remedy,"  Dr.  Baker  sakL 
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At  the  cerammiles  attended  by  about  100 
penoaia.  Sen.  Cartla  aald: 

"As  a  nation  we  are  passing  through  a 
critical  crossroads  in  the  hiunaa  fight  against 
eancar." 

"It  la  my  hope  that  the  new  agency  (Coai- 
quest  of  Oaaoer)  will  very  quickly  get  Ite 
stepped-iq>  actlvMleB  going,  to  the  end  that 
the  Epfdey  Cancer  Inatlttite  can  be  aa  active 
partner  in  this  new  crusade." 

Sen.  Curtis  said  the  N.U.  Medical  Center 
was  ahead  of  the  nation  in  that  it  bad  "pre- 
pared the  ground  and  laid  the  foundations" 
for  its  additional  cancer  research  fadliUes. 

The  addition  and  renovation  of  Poynter 
BaU  is  being  carried  out  with  a  $3  million 
Eppley  Foundation  grant  and  SI -4  million 
from  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health. 

Since  foundations  for  the  Hall  of  Science 
were  put  in  two  years  ago  and  construction 
was  stalled  for  lack  of  funds,  there  was  a 
"hole-lUling"  rather  than  a  "groundbreak- 
ing." ceremony. 

Yarloua  dignitaries  tossed  buckets  of  dirt 
lato  the  excavation. 

As  Sens.  Boman  Hruska  and  Cvutls  teamed 
to  toss  over  one  bucketful.  Sen.  Curtis 
quli^ped: 

"This  ia  the  Washington  way.  Two  men 
doing  one  man's  Job." 


CREDIT  SYSTEM  FOR  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7, 1971, 1  introduced,  togetiier  with 
seven  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  8.  2223,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system 
of  credit  for  the  development  of  rural 
areas. 

The  need  for  expanded  credit  facilities 
to  inrovide  the  capital  needed  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  nonfarm  private  eco- 
nomic enterprises  has  been  given  added 
emphasis  be  the  scientific  research  proj- 
ect Just  completed  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  study  emi^asizes  the  importance, 
even  to  farmers,  of  good  iiaylng  nonfarm 
Jobs  in  the  countryside. 

Even  in  the  Great  Plains,  the  region 
most  dependent  upon  farming,  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  farmers  received  most 
of  their  income  fnxn  sources  other  than 
farming.  In  the  Southeast,  70  percent  of 
the  farmers  received  more  income  for 
nonfarm  sources  than  from  farming.  The 
several  regions  varied  about  the  natinntt^ 
average  of  40  percent. 

These  figures  indicate  that  if  we  are  to 
preserve  farming  sks  a  business  anrf  a  way 
of  life  in  this  country,  we  nejd  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  raise  farm  income, 
and  to  provide  economic  opportunities 
and  off -farm  Jobs  to  supplement  the  in- 
come from  the  farm. 

The  need  for  an  off -farm  Job  for  one 
or  mon  members  of  the  family  is  par- 
ticularly critical  f(N-  the  small  farmers 
in  all  sections  but  particularly  in  the 
South,  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  attain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  and  a  desirable 
quality  of  Ufe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  an  artide  en- 
titled, "Farming's  Income  Share  Slips  in 
AU  RegionB,"  from  the  June  1971  issue 
of  the  Farm  Index,  a  pubUeatten  of  the 
UJBw  Depsvtment  of  Agximltare. 

There  bdng  no  obiieetlan.  the  artlele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooid, 
aa  foUows: 


vsaxxMa's  maoMa  aHsax  ai.B«  xm  all 


The  prodBctlan  and  aaarketlng  of  agrleul- 
tuial  ocaaanodttlaa  aaay  well  be  one  of  the 
Natlea's  leading  Indoatnaa.  But  farating 
acoounta  for  a  anaU  part  of  the  total  per- 
sonal inoone  of  people  tn  the  UjB.  In  ld70, 
leas  than  a  pareent  of  persctial  Income  was 
dlreeUy  attributable  to  farming  per  se. 

The  percentage  has  been  trending  down- 
ward (or  some  years.  In  the  19S3-69  period, 
farming's  share  of  total  jj^sonal  income 
dropped  from  3.4  percent  to  2.6.  AU  10  agri- 
cultural regions  experienced  declines. 

An  analysis  of  date  from  Federal  Income 
tax  returns  for  1966  showed  that  even  of  the 
3  million  individuals  reporting  farm  Incacne 
in  that  year,  only  iJi  million  reported  farm- 
ing as  their  main  source  of  Income. 

Among  the  production  regions,  the  North- 
em  Plains  was  clearly  the  most  dependent 


on  fanning.  Yet  even  thcre^  fewer  than  one- 
fifth  of  all  indlvidiials  reported  farm  earn- 
ings. MOre  than  40  percent  of  these  received 
most  of  their  inoccne  from  sources  other 
than  farming. 

The  regions  relying  least  on  farming  were 
the  Northeaat  aad  Pacific  areas,  where  fewer 
than  2  percent  of  the  individuals  reported 
farm  earnings. 

Likewise,  relatively  few  individuals  de- 
rived most  of  their  income  from  farming  In 
the  Southeast,  Delte,  and  Southern  Plains. 
Part  of  the  reason  may  be  that  the  per  farm 
earnings  are  relatively  low  in  these  regions, 
and  are  more  apt  to  be  exceeded  by  off -farm 
Inrnane. 

The  average  individual  with  combined 
earnings  was  better  oS  economically  In  1966 
than  in  1063.  Together,  farm  and  off-farm 
income  averaged  66.460  in  1966,  compared 
with  •4.660  3  years  earlier. 


FARM  INCOME:  NOirrHEfm  PLAINS  REliCS  OM  IT  THE  MOST 
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» Arwmi  MividDals  with  tinn  income,  Oiose  reporting  farm  lonas  accountad  foi  aiora  tban  kaU  of  all  individuals  with  a  nonfarm 
maior  latomt  aatirta. 

Soufcsi :  DafMftoianb  of  Cawimrcs  and  TrMsary. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  BKAIJfc  Mir.  President,  today 
marks  the  heginntng  of  Captive  Nattoos 
Week,  inaugurated  In  1950  by  a  Johit  res- 
olutian  of  the  Congress— Public  Law  M- 
90 — a  time  when  we  must  once  again 
solemnly  re9dBrm  oar  commitment  to  the 
100  milUan  people  of  zdne  captive  East 
European  lands.  Tlw  peoples  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  Uthuaaia.  Poland,  and  Ro- 
mania daily  exist  on  the  hope  that  some 
day  the  clmins  of  tyranny  will  be  thrown 
ott.  We.  as  the  symbol  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  must  do  our  active 
part  to  keep  this  flame  of  hope  alive,  not 
only  during  this  week,  but  throughout  the 
year. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, thoughts  go  back  to  post-World 
War  n  Europe,  when  the  Soviets  occu- 
pied the  many  countries  who  had  strug- 
gled so  despenitely  against  nasism.  and 
were  too  weak  to  repulse  another  invader. 
C^ie  after  another,  the  Russians  substi- 
tuted their  politics  of  despahr  for  the 
flfdgUng  natibnattsm  of  the  East  Euro- 
pean states.  1953  and  1956  broaght  rays 
of  hope  to  these  dominated  peoples,  as 
men  stmge^ed  for  their  freedom  in  the 
streets  of  East  BerUn.  BndiQiest,  and 
Warsaw.  But  these  aqpirations  were  cru- 
elly crushed  under  the  treads  of  Soviet 
tanks.  The  death  toll  of  those  struggles 
starkly  testlfked  to  ttie  npffshiii  under 
vdHcii  ttwy  lived.  In  19M,  CzediodOTak- 


ia"s  search  for  reform  was  halted  by  an- 
other Soviet-led  invasion  and  occupation. 
Clearly,  the  history  of  captive  nations  is 
one  of  strug^e  against  overwhelming 
odds,  but  nonetheless  a  struggle  that  is 
worth  the  sacrifices. 

The  desire  of  the  captive  natiois  for 
freedom  is  not,  however,  just  a  his- 
torical study.  It  is  continuing  now,  to- 
day, which  makes  our  support  of  this 
struggle  imperative.  Captive  Nations 
Week  still  retains  its  relevance  in  light 
of  international  developments  and  in- 
ternal trends  to  Eastern  Europe.  The 
PcMah  upheavals  of  last  Deeentfwr  fo- 
cused woTid  attention  anew  on  the 
problems  of  Ebst-Central  Europe  and 
danonstrated  the  captive  people's  con- 
tinuing opposition  to  Communist  rule. 
Although  a  Communist  regime  still  rules 
PdaBd,  the  fall  of  Oomidka  has  driven 
hOBM  the  point  that  the  Kremlin  can  be 
forced  to  bend  the  wishes  of  the  people 
UTider  extreme  circtmutances.  The  les- 
son of  the  Polish  patriots  undoubtedly 
wm  have  its  repercussions  in  other 
Ci4>tive  countries. 

So.  Mr.  President,  during  ttiis  Cap- 
tive Natloos  Week,  we  knk  bac^  at  the 
hen^  stmggtos  against  oppression  that 
the  peoi^es  of  Etat-Central  Europe  have 
made.  But  most  Importantly,  we  kwk  to 
the  future.  The  "btypee  and  fiTplrattona 
of  these  enslaved  people  for  equal  Jus- 
tice, and  f  rcedogn  and  Independences  of 
their  countries  under  govenmegital  in- 
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stltutioos  of  their  vim  fSxAot  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  eztingulsbed.  It  li  In- 
cumbent uixm  free  men  ererywhere  to 
resist  tyranny  and  promote  the  growth 
of  freedom  where  it  does  not  presoitly 
exist.  America  as  a  great,  powerful,  and 
free  Nation  can  follow  no  other  course. 


GENOCIDE  AND  THE  TREATY 
POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  very  few 
nT^ipnn  in  the  world,  which  has  not 
signed  the  UN.  Oonvention  oo  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  Qenodde. 
The  only  obstacle  to  UJS.  accessioo  to 
this  document  is  Senate  ratification. 

A  lltUe  over  a  year  ago,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
Uaa  ill  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  hearings  on  this  treaty.  Seventeen 
testified  In  person,  and  more  than  SO 
written  statements  were  submitted.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  Rita  E.  Hauser.  UJS. 
representative  to  the  UJf.  Commission 
an  Human  Rights,  articulated  some  of 
the  imjTortant  points  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out.  in  particular  that  "ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  treaty  power." 

In  a  legal  sense,  we  know  this  is  true. 
The  Constitution  specifically  provides 
that  the  Congress  should  make  laws  and 
consent  to  treaties  to  enumerate  and 
punish  "offenses  against  the  Laws  of 
Nations."  We  have  throughout  history 
enacted  laws  to  guarantee  freedom  of  the 
seas,  to  stop  sea  and  air  piracy,  and  to 
create  limits  on  the  behavior  of  armed 
fmrces.  We  would,  through  the  Genocide 
Treaty,  proceed  farther  down  this  vir- 
tuous path,  by  assuring  the  nations  and 
people  of  the  world  that  we  stand  un- 
alterably (vposed  to  what  must  rank  as 
the  greatest  and  most  horrible  "offense 
against  the  Law  of  Nations":  genocide. 

For  both  legal  and  moral  reasons,  this 
body  should  take  upon  itsdf  the  Ttspaa- 
slbiUty  for  exercising  its  ratification 
power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Rita  E.  Hauser  be  printed 
In  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKo,  as  follows: 

arATBMXMT   OF  RITA   K.  HaXTSIB 

During  tiM  quMtUnlng  period  Mr.  Aldrlch 
wma  querlMl  on  tlM  poUcy  of  tb«  Dep*rtnMnt 
Ol  Stat*  on  ratlflotlon  of  the  Convention 
»Dd  CongreaetonsI  peange  of  the  Implement- 
ing legMation  eaUed  for  In  Article  V  of  the 
Convention.  Aeoordlng  to  eocreepoadence 
tram  the  Department  ol  State  dated  May  aa, 
1970:  -IV%  the  Department's  IntenUon  to 
recommend  to  the  Preeldent  that  his  Inetru- 
ment  of  ratlflcatlon  to  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention not  be  signed,  and  U  signed  not  t>e 
deposited,  until  after  implementing  legis- 
lation for  that  Convention  has  been  enacted." 
(p.   60,   Hearings.) 

Another  goremment  witness  In  support  of 
the  ratification  <tf  the  Oenoclde  Convention 
was  Blta  ■.  Hauser,  VA.  repreeenta tlve  to 
the  United  llatloos  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  TlM  following  Is  a  brief  summary  of 
her  statement.  She  first  points  out  that 
"ratification  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention  is 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  treaty  power."  The 
Convention  flows  tram  the  provisions  of  the 
UN  Charter  on  human  rights  by  which  an 
International  ogjawlaatlon   wm  eetoUlahed 


bat  which  aleo  oompriaee  a  eode  of  eonduet 
binding  on  aU  memben.  The  scope  of  treaties 
Blnee  194S  has  been  dlvene;  ganooide  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  states  and  one  re- 
<ialrlng  common  tieaitiiient.  Mseslve  horror 
anywhere  affects  all  the  world  and  Is  usually 
aaeooiated  at  some  point  with  threats  to  or 
breaehee  of  International  peace  and  aecurtty. 
The  fact  that  7S  Statee  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  on  genocide  In  and  of  Itself  makes 
the  subject  one  of  international  concern. 
And,  If  genocide  Is  a  matter  of  International 
concern,  then  the  U.S.  has  the  conetltutlonal 
power  to  enter  Into  a  treaty  on  the  subject. 
In  addition,  the  Constitution  grants  to  the 
Congreee  in  Article  I,  section  8,  power  to 
define  and  punish  "offenses  against  the  Law 
of  Nations."  The  wwld  eramnunlty  by  Its 
wldeq>read  ratlflcatlon  of  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention has  defined  genocide  as  a  crime 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

Secondly,  "ratlflcatlon  of  the  Convention 
does  not.  per  se,  make  genocide  a  punishable 
crime  under  domestic  law."  The  Oenoclde 
Convention  is  not  self -executing;  ratification 
does  obligate  the  U.S.  to  enact  Implementing 
legislation. 

Thirdly,  "the  Oenoclde  Convention  recog- 
nizes that  both  states  and  individuals  must 
be  deterred  in  order  to  mtnimiM  the  risk  of 
genocide."  States  must  be  liable  to  answer 
in  International  organs  for  actions  taken  by 
their  governments  or  actions  taken  In  their 
territory— even  without  ofllclal  government 
sanction.  A  state  is  given  the  afflrmatlve 
obligation  to  prevent  and  punish  genocide 
within  the  area  it  controls.  Also.  Individuals 
are  put  on  notice  that  they  cannot  hide 
behind  the  actions  of  govenunents  In  which 
they  participate,  (p.  3»-M,  Hearings.) 


IMPROVED      COMPENSATION      FOR 
VETERANS  UNDER  GI  wtt.t. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  has  In- 
troduced a  bin  which  I  have  been  glad  to 
cosponsor,  greatly  Improving  the  com- 
pensation to  be  received  by  veterans 
under  the  OI  bill. 

The  bin  represents  a  return  to  the 
idea  behind  the  World  War  n  GI  bin,  in 
that  a  veteran  would  be  entitied  to  an 
allowance  of  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for  tui- 
tion and  books  in  addition  to  the  monthly 
educational  allowance  now  authorized. 
As  the  World  War  n  bill  was  of  genuine 
assistance  to  thwisands  of  veterans  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  gone  to  coUeges 
and  technical  schools,  this  bill  might  well 
stimulate  a  revival  of  this  type  of  Interest 
among  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  pnHMsed  legislation,  published 
in  the  Washington  Afro-American,  be 
printed  in  the  R«com>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Pram  the  Washington  Afro- American. 

July  6,  19711 

Matrxss  MBim  MDtoir  Am 

Nothing  the  Nixon  Admlnlstratloa  is  doing 
for  Vietnam  veterans  Is  more  imiwrtant  to 
their  future  welfare  than  the  move  Repub- 
lican Senator  Charles  MoC.  Mathlas  o<  Mary- 
land has  made  to  restore  tuition  grants  to 
the  OI  BUI. 

Trader  Senator  Mathlas'  blU  veterans  sUll 
would  get  S17S  monthly  now  provided  a 
single  man,  with  higher  sums  for  men  with 
dependants,  but  also  would  qualify  for  up 
to  $1,000  a  year  to  be  used  for  college  tuition, 
fees,  etc. 

This  change  would  make  the  difference  tat 
many  poor  veteraas,  black  and  white.  Low- 


income  youngsters  made  up  the  bulk  ot  the 
flghtlng  forces  In  this  war  and  they  aeserve 
every  poeslble  help  In  getting  Into  the  maln- 
stoeam  of  life. 

For  some  the  extra  money  would  encourage 
them  to  go  on  and  get  the  education  they 
never  hoped  or  planned  to  achieve. 

For  others  It  would  make  poeetble  the 
oontlnuatlon  of  educations  that  lack  o<  funds 
cut  short. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  costs  of  publlo 
and  prlrste  higher  education  theee  days 
knows  that  a  veteran  cannot  make  It  In  col- 
lege on  $176  a  month. 

It  belpe  him  none  at  all  to  be  told  the  OI 
BlU  is  meant  as  only  a  supplement.  It's  worth 
nothing  at  all  to  him  unless  he  can  use  it. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  which  Is 
strongly  attempting  to  help  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, should  give  Senator  Mathlas'  pro- 
posal lu  support.  Whauver  the  new  bill 
n^ht  cost  wo\ild  be  worth  It. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Afro-American 
has  been  plugging  for  a  return  to  the  tiUtlon 
grants  that  made  it  poeslble  for  thousands  of 
World  War  n  veterans  to  complete  their 
coUege  educations. 

Veterans  of  Vietnam  feel  they  have  been 
cheated  in  many  ways  because  of  the  mixed 
reaction  in  the  country  regarding  the  war. 
They  should  not  have  the  n.S.  government 
that  asked  them  to  serve  give  them  lees  of 
an  education  break  than  It  did  other 
veterans. 


REMARKS  BY  ALAN  PATON,  LEADER 
OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
place  in  the  Ricou>  the  remain  of  Alan 
Paton.  novelist  and  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  of  South  Africa,  prepared  for  de- 
livery at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Alumni  at  the  Harvard 
commoicement  on  June  17,  1971. 

Mr.  Paton's  perceptive  and  thought- 
ful comments  about  race  relations  in  this 
country  and  in  South  Africa  fully  deserve 
the  attenticm  of  every  Senator.  Rls  re- 
marks accurately  describe  my  own  con- 
cerns about  the  need  for  America  to  dis- 
engage its  commercial  commitments  to 
that  racist  regime.  I  can  see  no  way  for 
us  in  this  country  to  continue  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  siuwort  Invested  In 
that  country  while  the  tragedies  of 
aparthdd  are  allowed  to  exist.  Hypocrit- 
ically, Americans  have  decried  the  re- 
pression of  that  government,  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  pump  American 
dollars  into  the  South  African  economy. 
Such  behavior  can  only  serve  to  comfort 
the  white  South  African  who  believes 
that  Americans  are  willing  to  place  profit 
above  principle. 

Mr.  Paton  presents  an  articulate  and 
reetdute  expression  of  why  the  battie  for 
hiunan  Justice  and  racial  equall^  de- 
serves a  high  priority  at  all  times. 

Alan  Paton's  words  eloquently  chal- 
lenge America  to  continue  working  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  that  have 
plagued  Americans  for  centuries.  He  caUs 
to  us  to  continue  world  leadership  in  the 
struggle  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  race  that  plague  most  nations  of  the 
worid. 

I  believe  his  words  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  all  Senators.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  iHinted  in  the 
Rbcoro  the  remarks  of  Alan  Paton  at  the 
June  17  commencement  at  Hurvard  Uni- 
versity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
.as  follows: 

Bmiissgi  or  Aiuut  Patom 
It  is  a  great  honour,  but  It  Is  also  a  con- 
Blderable  challenge  to  addrees  the  Alumni  of 
Harvard  UnlTerslty,  ot  whom  I  am  one  of  the 
very  youngest.  What  should  one  say  on  such 
an  occasion?  It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  discuss  writing  or  letters, 
even  though  It  Is  because  of  these  that  I  have 
become  one  of  you  today.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  theme  which  occupies  our  minds, 
even  obsesses  them.  Is  the  life  of  man  In  so- 
ciety. To  discuss  this  as  a  philosopher  should. 
Is  beyond  my  powers,  nor  woiild  It  be  ap- 
propriate. To  discuss  the  life  of  man  In  Amer- 
ican society  would  be  In  me  presumptuous, 
although  I  follow  his  contemporary  history 
with  great  attention.  A  discussion  of  the  life 
of  man  in  South  African  society  would  be 
too  specialised  a  theme.  So  I  am  going  to  talk 
on  "Our  Two  Countries." 

I  first  visited  the  United  States  In  1946, 
and  was  overwhelmed  by  It,  by  Its  size  »nd 
its  competence,  and  its  extraordinary  mood 
of  optimism  and  confidence;  the  uMxtd  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  was  then  rarely  eocoxin- 
tered.  I  left  it  with  a  multitude  of  impres- 
sions, of  which  one  was  easily  the  greatest 
and  most  easily  remembered.  That  was  the 
way  In  which  the  founders  of  your  society 
had  dared  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  a 
charter  for  the  future,  which  was  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  then  and  there,  which  was  to  be 
amendable  only  in  ways  which  were  piu- 
poeely  made  dilDcult,  and  which  was  not  only 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  law-makers,  but 
which  was  to  subject  their  laws  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  That 
there  were  defects  in  this  fundamental  con- 
stitution I  have  no  doubt,  but  they  did  not 
obscure  for  me  the  majesty  of  the  concep- 
tion. And  It  was  a  natiiral  consequence  of 
your  colonial  history  that  the  Ubertlee  of 
men  should  have  been  protected  against  the 
attacks  of  overweening  authority. 

The  poBltian  In  my  own  country  Is  quite 
different.  Parliament  is  sovereign,  and  this 
sovereignty  has  enabled  it  to  embaurk  on  a 
programme  ot  racial  leglsUtlon  the  like  and 
■oope  at  which  have  never  before  been  seen 
In  the  history  of  man.  If  one  supports  these 
laws,  one  calls  them  laws  of  racial  dlfleren- 
tlatlon,  laws  for  the  preservation  of  radal 
Identity,  laws  ensuring  the  peaceful  and  har- 
monloiw  social  and  cultural  and  political  de- 
velcfUBent  of  all  the  different  racial  groups 
tn  the  country,  laws  ■'M^^fliTTg  them  to  move 
ride  by  aide  bat  separately  to  their  own  In- 
dividual and  autonomous  destlnlea  If  one 
does  not  aoppart  these  laws,  one  calls  them 
laws  c*  rmdal  dtsortmlnation.  and  one  re- 
gards the  Ideal  of  separate  autonomous  de- 
velopment as  unreallasble,  particularly  in  a 
eoontry  whose  economy  has  brought  to- 
gether the  people  of  all  its  races,  even  though 
tbetr  status  within  that  economy  is  decided 
by  Ideolaglcal  rather  than  by  economic  con- 
siderations. What  is  Boore.  one  does  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  implement  such  laws 
without  Inflicting  hardship  and  sufferti^  an 
voteless  and  voiceless  people. 

At  thla  point  there  is  something  that  I 
should  amk*  qolte  dear.  When  I  am  hon- 
oured by  your  Untverrity,  and  am  invited  to 
addrsas  lU  aliunnl.  I  have  one  aver-rldli« 
obligation,  and  that  It  Is  speak  that  truth 
which  te  the  object  of  piirsult  ckf  every  unl- 
veielty  which  dewivm  the  name.  That  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  now,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  It  as  a  university  man  should,  so- 
berly and  clearly,  wtthout  offenalTeiMBs.  I 
might  have  chosen  some  safer  sabjeet,  but  I 
would  much  rather  q>eak  on  a  subject  whleh 
Is  related  to  e«r  Uvea  and  our  asptrauons. 
And  this  telags  ma  to  another  issue  that 
vitaUy  eonaarBs  oar  two  ccnataim. 

To  what  does  one  give  one's  highest  loy- 
alty? A  religious  parson — ^whlcb  I  myatif  am. 


though  of  no  great  quality— could  claim  that 
Us  tilghsat  loyalty  la  glvan  to  Ood,  whleh  is 
a  Just  claim  and  a  safe  daSn  only  wken  it  Is 
made  humbly.  A  peeaon  who  elaima  to  have 
BO  rehgUm  eoold  Justly  claim  that  his  high- 
est loyalty  is  to  the  truth,  and  that  also  la 
a  safe  claim  only  when  it  is  made  humbly. 
But  In  what  way  can  one's  highest  loyalty  be 
given  to  one's  country?  Surely  only  in  one 
way,  and  that  Is  when  one  wishes  vrlth  all 
one's  heart,  and  tries  with  all  one's  powers, 
to  make  it  a  better  country,  to  make  it  more 
Just  and  more  tolerant  and  more  merciful, 
and  if  It  Is  powerful,  more  wise  in  the  use 
of  Its  power.  I  should  add  that  I  am  stating 
a  very  high  ideal,  because  It  Is  seldom  that 
one  wishes  a  thing  with  all  one's  heart  or 
tries  to  do  It  with  all  one's  might,  even 
though  there  are  sometimes  external  ob- 
servers who  imagine  one  to  be  doing  just 
that.  But  when  loyalty  to  one's  country 
nuMtns  loyalty  to  some  party  or  some  govern- 
ment or  son»e  poUcy,  or  even  to  that  mythical 
power  known  as  the  State,  there  are  aoany 
people  in  both  your  coimtry  and  nUne  who 
find  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
give  that  kind  of  loyalty.  I  would  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  love  of  South  Africa  »»»**"« 
to  me.  It  certainty  means  a  love  of  the  place 
where  I  was  bom,  a  love  of  the  physical  land, 
of  mountain  and  river  and  plain,  a  love  of  Its 
Infinite  variety,  a  love  of  its  peoples  and 
especially  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  the 
things  that  they  believe  in.  South  Africa  is 
often  called  a  land  of  fear,  and  so  it  is.  But 
It  is  also  a  land  of  great  courage — and  so  is 
this.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once  asked  at  a 
sympoeiimi,  "If  you  did  not  live  in  South 
Africa,  where  would  you  like  to  live?"  to 
which  he  gave  the  totally  une^>ected  answer, 
"If  I  did  not  Uve  in  South  Africa  that's  where 
I  should  like  to  live."  My  own  views  and 
beliefs  which  are  often  called  un-South 
African,  were  made  nowhere  else  but  there  in 
South  Africa,  Just  as  many  of  the  views  that 
are  called  un-American  were  made  nowhere 
else  but  in  America. 

Now  when  people  hold  un-South  African 
and  un-American  views,  there  Is  a  great 
temptaxlon  on  the  part  of  rulers  to  take  steps 
against  them.  I  should  say  at  once  that  pro- 
test in  South  Africa  has  never  been  as  vigor- 
ous and  as  widespread  as  It  is  in  the  United 
States.  And  I  should  say  at  once  that  the 
reason  for  that  Is  that  one  has  to  pay  a 
much  higher  price  for  protest  In  South 
Africa.  Therefore  one  is  tempted  to  conclude 
that  If  Tvden  took  a  firmer  line  In  the  United 
States,  protest  would  to  some  extent  die 
away.  And  In  order  to  take  a  firmer  line, 
rulers  would  have  to  interfere  with  that 
charter  that  wss  subscribed  to  when  your 
country  achieved  its  Independence,  and 
would  have  to  curtail  that  liberty  the  en- 
trenchment of  which  was  the  firm  resolve  of 
your  founders,  and  would  have  to  ad<^  the 
methods  of  Hitler  and  StaUn,  which  methods 
have  rightly  been  held  In  such  abhorrence 
by  Americans. 

So  It  la — in  your  country  as  well  as  mine — 
that  there  comes  this  schism  between  those 
who  believe  that  the  »»»i»«*yr^f7v«^  ot  xaw  and 
order  Is  the  prime  obligation  of  any  good 
society,  and  thoM  who  btilcTe  that  the  preaer- 
vatlon  of  dvU  liberty  Is  the  prime  obUgation. 
And  this  Bchlan  Is  made  more  bewUderh^ 
by  the  coming  Into  being  of  other  «**»*—« 
which  are  related  but  not  Identical — between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  yoai«, 
the  white  and  the  Uack.  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  Tba  temptation  to  achieve  conformity 
by  legMatlon  la  very  powerful,  and  I  hope 
that  the  American  paopla  will  never  yield  to 
It.  baeauae  tt  wlU  siaan  the  oodon  of  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law,  and  that  U  irtiat  It  has 
meant  In  my  own  country,  wfaoee  parliament 
has  sovereign  power,  and  wboae  government 
U  repraaentatlve  cf  one-eighth  of  the  total 
population. 
It  may  distress  you  that  the  blemishes  of 


your  body  are  so  visible  to  the  outside  world. 
Btxt  at  least  you  lanoe  your  boQs  and  sop- 
pxnwtlons.  It  would  be  a  trsglc  error  of  judg- 
ment If  you  aUowed  yomseltes  to  brieve 
that  a  total  bandagement  would  restore  your 
body  to  health.  You  at  least  know  you  are 
sick.  We  do  not  brieve  that  we  are.  It  Is  true 
I  think  to  say  that  we  do  not  really  know 
what  goes  on  beneath  the  all -covering  mantle 
of  otir  law  and  order. 

It  Is  time  for  me  to  be  drawing  towards  a 
close,  but  I  want  to  note  one  more  difference 
between  our  country  and  yours.  We  are  both 
countries  of  many  races,  but  whereas  your 
policy — with  many  halts  and  hesitations — 
has  been  to  aim  at  one  American  society,  our 
policy — vacillating  under  earlier  governments 
but  determined  under  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment— is  to  create  a  multi-racial  society, 
with  its  African  nations,  which  comprise  70% 
of  the  total  population,  allotted  various  por- 
tions of  the  country  which  total  something 
like  13%  of  the  total  area,  and  the  aim  of  the 
policy  is  to  create  homelands  where  these 
national  groups  will  achieve  cultural,  social, 
economic  and  eventiially — in  ideal  theory — 
political  autonomy.  To  a  person  like  myself 
the  policy  is  a  self-deception,  a  way  of  dis- 
posing of  a  problem  by  putting  it  some- 
where else.  The  possibility  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic Independence,  or  even  a  health  eco- 
nomic Interdependence,  by  people  whose 
average  earnings  are  often  one-tenth  or  less 
of  the  average  earnings  of  white  South 
Africa,  seems  totally  remote.  And  it  is  a 
source  of  grief,  frustration,  and  anger  and 
hatred  to  many  that  the  policy  of  separate 
development  seems  likely  to  make  real  eco- 
nomic advance  Improbably,  if  not  impoaslble. 
I  was  the  President  of  the  inter-racial 
Liberal  Party  which  was  made  Illegal  in  1968, 
and  we  opposed  uncompromisingly  the 
pedicles  of  separate  development,  and  the 
creation  of  what  we  would  have  called  sub- 
servient sub-governments.  Now  I  find  myself 
hoping  that  all  our  people  who  are  not  white, 
will  make  the  fullest  use  of  these  Instruments 
of  power  which  are  being  put  into  their  hands 
by  the  architects  of  separate  development,  no 
matter  how  feeble  they  may  be;  for  the  crea- 
tion of  theee  instruments  has  made  it  poe- 
dble  for  the  leaders  of  these  sub-govamments 
to  speak  with  authority  to  an  audience  they 
could  never  have  reached  before.  And  It  be 
my  hope  that  this  would  be  a  stage  in  our 
development  towards  some  kind  of  cosnmon 
society.  For  In  my  view  no  other  kind  of 
society  could  ever  give  to  black  men  a  Just 
share  tn  the  faults  of  their  latxnir  and  the 
earth. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  Americans  should  wtOidrmv  an  In- 
vsat meats  In  South  Africa.  I  know  this  view 
la  strongly  held  by  aome,  and  I  reapect  It,  but 
it  Is  not  my  own.  If  tlioee  Am^rir^n  enter- 
prises In  South  Africa — and  there  are  not  a 
great  many — and  here  I  am  quoting  from  the 
statement  of  the  Polaroid  Oorporstton  en- 
titled "An  Experiment  m  South  Africa," 
w««ld  "Improve  dramatically  tha  salaries  and 
other  benefits  of  their  non-white  employees" 
then  I  liave  no  doubt  that  this  would  exert  a 
moral  pressure  on  South  African  employers 
to  do  the  same.  It  is  my  (q>lnk>n — tliat  apart 
ftom  any  colour  of  skin  or  dlfferenoe  of  race 
and  cultiwe — ^the  great  disparity  between 
wlilte  and  blaac  wages  leads,  paradoxically 
enough,  to  an  InteasSflcatton  o<  white  fear, 
tor  paopla  of  other  eoloara  and  nccs,  wttaa 
they  also,  owing  to  thch-  poverty,  live  a 
totany  dlfferant  kind  of  economic  life,  seem 
more  alien  and  more  other  tlwn  ever.  There- 
fore I  stand  not  for  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican Investment  but  for  this  dramatic  Im- 
provement In  salarlee  and  baneflta. 

Now  I  have  rmchad  aoy  and.  Tour  tribnU- 
ttona  ava  ksMwn  to  the  wbela  woiM.  Some 
of  oa  te  ttaa  ontalda  wwM  darlva  aattafae- 
ttaa  iMm  tham.  Sam*  of  us  in  South  Africa 
batlava  that  your  troubim  are  dos  to  your 
policies  of  racial  Integration,  and  such  people 
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w*  trylac  anav  to  pioM  tbst  MntntU  oftn  be 
equal.  Tet  you  abould  not  be  duoouzaged  by 
tbls.  Tb*  problem*  of  racial  prejudice  and 
fneUon.  tbe  problema  cauaad  by  man's 
deetructlon  and  pollution  of  bla  enrlronxaent, 
tbe  problem  of  war  and  of  deludlnc  nneeelf — 
after  all  tbeee  centurlea  of  experience — that 
war  can  make  tbe  world  better,  the  problem 
of  the  terrible  gulf  that  yawns  between  the 
rich  and  tbe  poor,  the  problem  of  tbe  Im- 
personality and  meanlngjeesneHS  of  human 
life,  eq>e<^aay  In  the  great  city,  they  are 
our  problema  too,  cTen  If  only  In  miniature. 
It  Is  foollah  at  us  to  gloat  when  you  appear 
to  faU  to  solve  them,  for  are  we  any  better, 
any  wiser  than  you?  Therefore  you  must 
regard  youradves  as  the  testing  ground  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  human  race.  If  you  fall,  It 
will  not  be  America  that  falls,  but  all  of  us. 

And  may  I  say  a  word  to  the  younger 
pe<9le  of  my  audience?  I  understand  well 
your  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  that  we 
have  made.  But  T  do  not  believe  that  one  can 
make  it  any  better  by  withdrawing  from  It. 
I  understand  your  argument  that  If  you  take 
part  In  It.  you  are  only  prolonging  Its  exist- 
ence. I  understand  your  argument  that  If 
you  take  part  In  it.  it  will  corrupt  you  Just 
as  It  has  ccrrupted  us.  But  It  Is  not  a  very 
good  or  a  very  brave  argument.  The  only  way 
In  which  one  can  make  endurable  man's  In- 
humanity to  man,  and  man's  destruction  of 
his  own  envlronntent.  Is  to  exeiiq>llfy  In  your 
own  Uve's  man's  humanity  to  man  and  man's 
reverence  for  the  place  In  which  he  lives.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  when  was  it  ever  easy 
to  take  upon  one's  shoulders  the  re^mn- 
Blbnity  for  man  and  his  world?  So  good  luck 
to  you  all. 


THE  CANNIKIN  TEST— flENATOR 
ORAVEL  AND  REPRESENTATIVE 
aUDE  REPORT  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS  FOR  PEACE  THROUGH 
LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
two  dtottngulshed  Members  of  Cmgress, 
Senatw  Mna  Gbatkl  and  Representa- 
tive GiLBBiT  Gttdi  have  released  a  re- 
port entitled  "UJ3.  Underground  Nuclear 
Testing;  Cannikin  as  a  Case  in  Point." 
The  report  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Througli  Law,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  cochalrman  of  its 
Military  Spending  Committee. 

The  r^?ort  questions  very  seriously 
both  the  need  for  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  Cannikin  test.  It  warns  of  the  very 
serious  dancers  of  testing  a  5-mega- 
ton  underground  weapon  In  the  particu- 
lar geological  atmosphere  in  which  it 
will  take  place.  The  danger  of  extensive 
earth  trem<ns  and  tidal  waves  are  seri- 
ous. It  also  weighs  the  international 
risks  against  the  benefits.  The  report 
concludes  that  the  test  should  be  can- 
celed. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  purpose  of 
the  action  is  to  test  a  5-megaton  war- 
head for  the  Spartan  missile — a  part  of 
the  ABM  system.  But  the  AEC  suid  De- 
fense Department  refuse  to  admit  what 
the  purpose  of  the  testing  is. 

If  the  Okyvemment  wants  to  know 
why  ito  credibility  Is  at  stake,  let  this 
be  example  No.  1. 

The  Roaaians  know  the  purpose.  The 
Chinese  know  the  purpose.  We  know  the 
purpose.  Every  informed  Member  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public  knows 
what  is  going  on.  Why  do  not  the  ABC 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  admit 
It? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Rsoosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  (wdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rk- 
o*B,  as  follows: 

tr.S.  UmiDCBoinro  Nuclkab  TKn»G:  Canhi- 

Km  AS  A  Casx  xn  Poxtrr 

(By  Senator  Usxm  OaAVXL  and  Congressman 

OiLBsar  Oin») 


As  with  most  complex  Issues  there  are 
many  facets  to  the  question  of  continued 
underground  nuclear  tenting.  The  authors 
have  chosen  to  organise  their  remarks 
around  the  weapon  system,  environntental 
and  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  issue. 

For  manageability  of  the  topic  and  Im- 
mediacy of  the  issue  the  proposed  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission  6-megaton  Cannikin 
test  planned  for  Pall  of  1971  at  Amchltka. 
Alaska  has  been  chosen  as  the  Instant  case. 
Tids  massive  test  was  examined  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  three  conslderaUons  men- 
tioned above.  On  all  three  counts:  (1)  mis- 
sion and  weapon  system  usefulness,  (3)  en- 
vironmental costs  and  dangers,  and  (3)  in- 
duced reactions  In  foreign  affairs,  the  pre- 
sumed benefits  of  the  ASC  underground  nu- 
clear test  planned  for  the  Fall  in  Alaska  are 
far  outweighed  by  the  risks. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  authors  that  the 
test  should  be  cancelled. 

1.    THX   WKAPON    STSTKM    ASCXncxIfT 

Tbe  basic  problems  of  our  national  security 
and  defense  posture  today  remain  those  that 
we  have  learned  to  Uve  with  over  the  i>ast 
two  decades.  Our  fundamental  premise  has 
always  been  that  the  United  States  mxist  be 
strong  enough  to  convince  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor that  an  attack  on  us  would  be  suici- 
dal. 

We  have  created  capacity  for  varied  nu- 
clear retaliatory  response  in  our  land-based, 
undersea,  and  strategic  bomber  forces.  That 
awesome  combination  stin  affords  the  best 
guarantee  against  any  Soviet  or  Chinese  first 
strike.  Bven  the  most  pessimistic  of  strategic 
nuclear  thinkers  has  never  asserted  that  an 
aggressor  could  succeed  in  knocking  out  all 
elements  of  the  T7.S.  nuclear  arsenal  simul- 
taneously. As  long  as  the  most  invulnerable 
of  our  strategic  forces — our  fleet  of  nuclear 
submarines  armed  with  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
mlssilea— remains  intact,  no  nation  on  earth 
can  undertake  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
without  Inviting  aelf-destructlon. 

The  debate  over  the  ABM  stems  from  the 
growing  realization  that  tbe  value  of  fixed, 
land-baaed  missiles,  such  as  our  Mlnutemen, 
is  slowly  but  surely  being  eroded  by  advanc- 
ing technology.  The  ever-increasing  range 
and  accuracy  of  enemy  missiles,  and  the  con- 
current revolution  In  the  design  of  nuclear 
warheads  for  those  missiles,  now  enables  an 
aggressor  to  deUver  not  one  blow  per  rocket 
but  several,  of  tremendous  power,  either  In 
a  pre-set  pattern  or  against  widely  scattered 
individual   targets. 

Even  In  their  imposing  concrete  sUos, 
therefore,  our  IClnutemen  day  by  day  are 
losing  a  degree  of  their  potency  in  the  stra- 
tegic equation.  This  fact  should  suggest  a 
number  of  possible  alternatives  to  us,  since 
so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  halt  the 
progress  of  military  technology  or  nuclear 
weaponry. 

We  can  try  to  further  harden  the  emplace- 
ments of  our  land-based  missllfs.  In  the  hope 
of  increasing  their  o^Mdty  to  withstand  a 
near  or  direct  hit.  Or,  we  can  take  our  mls- 
sllee  out  of  their  silos  and  try  to  make  them 
mobile,  possible  through  reinstallation  on 
spedally  constructed  trains,  or  In  surface 
vessels  scattered  across  tbe  ocesas. 

Tnstsart,  both  this  Admlnlstratton  and  the 
last  have  cbosso  to  pursue  still  anothar 
oouraa— to  try  to  lengthen  ths  Ufe  of  our 
existing  IClnutemen  by  super-imposing  a  pro- 
tective antl-mlaslle  defense,  with  the  goal 
o<  Interdicting  and  destroying  enemy  nxskets 


In  space  or  In  outer  earth  atmosphere  before 
tbey  can  reach  their  targets.  This  is  the  Safe- 
guard system  and  It  is  one  component  of  this 
system  that  Is  planned  tot  testing  at  the 
ABC  site  In  Amchltka,  Alaska  In  October  of 
this  year  in  a  test  dubbed  Cannikin. 

The  ABC  was  forced  to  move  from  its  for- 
mer test  sites  in  Nevada  and  elsewhere  In  the 
West  In  Mder  to  detonate  any  weapon  of 
larger  than  one  megaton  size — that  is.  fifty 
times  the  size  of  tbe  bomb  that  all  but  ob- 
literated Hiroshima  in  1»46. 

To  conduct  such  tests  in  those  weste:a 
states,  even  underground,  would  involve  di- 
rect seismic  danger  to  cities  as  Las  Vegas, 
Reno,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

So  In  order  to  climb  tbe  ladder  of  atomic 
escalation  In  greater  freedom,  the  AEC  shift- 
ed its  test  operations  to  the  Aleutian  Chain, 
to  tbe  Island  of  Amchltka,  which  lies  on  top 
of  one  of  the  most  treacherous  earthquake 
Eones  in  the  world.  The  ABC  set  the  stage 
In  1069  with  the  so-called  Mllrow  test  In- 
volving a  one-megaton  explosion  at  Amchlt- 
ka. At  that  time  concern  was  expressed  not 
only  about  Immediate  danger  to  Alaska  and 
the  West  Coast,  but  the  chances  for  surface 
venUng  of  radioacUve  material  over  Canada. 
Scandinavia,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  In  viola- 
tion of  the  obligations  the  U.S.  assumed  \ux- 
der  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

No  one  including  the  AEC,  knew  exactly 
what  would  happen  in  Mllrow.  But  when  the 
worst  fears  of  triggering  an  earthquake  or 
cataclysmic  tidal  wavee  were  not  realized,  tbe 
AEC  took  this  as  license  to  proceed  with 
planning  for  a  significantly  bl^er  test  shot 
In  Amchltka,  Cannikin. 

The  beat  experts  outside  the  government 
have  estimated  that  the  maximum  yield  of 
Cannikin  probably  will  be  in  tbe  range  of 
five  megatons,  in  order  to  produce  effects  suf- 
ficiently greater  than  those  previously  attain- 
ed by  one  megaton  tests  in  Nevada  and  Am- 
chltka. This  five  megaton  value  also  would 
be  consistent  with  the  announced  depth  of 
tbe  Cannikin  event. 

It  U  important  to  esUbllsh  the  link  be- 
tween tbe  Cannikin  test  and  tbe  safeguard 
system.  Although  neither  tbe  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  ABC  has  made  a  specific  ad- 
mission of  this  fact,  there  is  every  indication 
that  Cannikin  will  be  a  test  of  a  Spartan 
antl-balllstlc  missile  warhead,  and  Spartan 
of  course  is  one  of  the  two  missiles  employed 
In  the  safeguard  system. 

So  far  the  ABC  has  said  only  that  Canni- 
kin will  be  "a  vital  part  of  the  U.S.  weapons 
development  program."  Strategic  analysts 
have  pointed  out  that  the  only  Defense  De- 
partment weapons  programs  now  "vitally" 
In  need  of  tests  of  high  yield  warheads  are 
the  Spartan  ABM  and  the  MIRV  warheads 
for  the  Poseidon  and  Mlnutemen  missiles. 
But  the  latter  two  warheads  clearly  will  fall 
In  the  less  than  one  megaton  range,  so  that 
leaves  Spartan. 

More  recently  Administration  members 
have  talked  of  the  need  for  an  "improved 
Spartan  with  much  lower  yield"  to  be  ready 
in  1976  to  supplant  the  basic  Spartan,  I.e., 
a  second  generation  system  would  be  the 
new  requirement.' 

In  short  the  Cannikin  test  appears  to  be 
designed  to  advance  the  development  of  a 
large  warhead  for  an  inferior,  first  genera, 
tion  Spartan  missile,  which  even  Pentagon 
experts  concede  will  soon  be  out  of  date,  and 
whose  capabilities  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
only  ABM  mission  approved  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  To  make  It  even 
clearer,  If  SALT  leads  to  mutual  limitation 
of  ABM  defenses  to  national  capitals,  then 
the  standard  Spartan  missile  and  Cannikin 
will  not  be  needed. 

In  that  light  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
a  bUUon  dollars  for  a  test  program  with  such 
dubious  prospeetlve  value,  and  with  such 
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serious  envtromnental  rUks,  Is  sheer  folly.  At 
the  very  least,  authorisation  tor  Cannikin 
should  be  postponed  untu  the  probable  re- 
stilts  of  SALT  are  more  apparent. 

The  most  recent  authoritative  statements 
on  the  technical  deficiencies  and  shakey  ra- 
tionale for  the  Spartan  missile  and  hence 
the  Cannikin  test  came  out  of  the  May  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  In  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Tbe  statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists  contains  a 
tightly  logical  and  persuasive  argiunent  for 
cancellation  of  this  underground  nuclear 
test.  Parts  of  this  statement  are  here  ex- 
oerpted  without  further  attribution  to  con- 
clude this  section.* 

The  Federation's  starting  point  Is  a  con- 
clusion of  the  Pltaer  report  (an  independent 
study  of  Cannikin  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology  In 
1968)  that,  "tbe  need  for  these  teste  must 
be  compelling  if  they  are  to  be  conducted  in 
the  face  of  the  possible  risks  that  have  been 
Identified."  (Emphasis  added). 

/•  CanniMn  a  Compelling  NecetsityT 
The  f<^lowing  questions  arise  in  applying 
the  "cMnpelllng"  necessity  criterion  of  tbe 
Pltzer  report:  (1)  Is  Cannikin  a  compelling 
necessity  to  deploy  the  basic  Spartan?  (2)  If 
so.  Is  the  basic  Spartan  a  compelling  neces- 
sity for  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman?  (3)  Is 
tbe  basic  Spartan  a  compelling  necessity  for 
tbe  defense  of  bomber  bases  or  of  national 
command  authorities? 
/*  Cannikin  o  Compelling  Necessity  to 

Deploy  the  Basic  SpartanT 
Tbe  AEC  Envlronmentel  Impact  Statement 
argues  <Mily  that  a  failure  to  proceed  with 
Cannikin  would  "severely  hamper"  the  "de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weap<His  technology." 
Thus  the  AEC  does  not  claim  that  a  failure 
to  proceed  with  Cannikin  would,  for  ex- 
ample, preclude  the  deployment  of  a  weapon 
system  necessary  to  national  security.  In- 
deed, confidence  In  Spartan,  and  estimates 
of  Ite  effectiveness,  cannot  be  substantially 
Improved  even  with  unlimited  teste.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Spartan  warhead  will  detonate;  and  confi- 
dence m  the  warhead's  effectiveness  depends 
more  critically  on  other  considerations:  The 
tactics  used  by  the  Soviets  (number  and 
kinds  of  decoys,  simultaneity  of  arrival, 
separation  of  incoming  warheads,  ete.);  tbe 
failure  of  Spartan  to  fire  (reliability  of  mis- 
sile, computer  software  bugs,  ete.). 

F^irtber,  it  should  be  pminted  out  that  tbe 
entire  Safeguard  missile  defense  Is  being 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  the  Soviete 
cannot  be  stire  that  Safeguard  will  not  work 
and  will  accordingly  be  deterred.  In  tbls 
context.  Cannikin  will  be  of  essentially  zero 
significance  in  changing  Soviet  perceptions 
of  the  likely  effectiveness  of  the  entire  Safe- 
guard system — involving,  as  this  system  does, 
so  many  other  significant  uncertainties. 

In  short,  Cannikin  is  not  compelling  neces- 
sity to  deploy  the  basic  ^tartan;  from  an 
overall  perspective  It  may  be  no  more  than 
an  Irrelevancy. 

f«  the  basic  Spartan  a  compelling  necessity 
for  the  defense  of  MinutemanT 
Even  if  Cannikin  were  to  be  Judged  neces- 
sary to  deployment  of  the  basic  Spartan — 
which  we  have  Judged  la  not  the  case — ^It 
would  still  be  necessary  to  ask  whether  tbe 
basic  Spartan  was  a  oompeUlngly  necessary 
part  of  Safeguard. 

The  improved  Spartan — which  does  not 
require  Cannikin — will  take  over  many  basic 
Spartan  functions.  According  to  DOD,  "(it) 
will  carry  a  smaller  warhead  but  to  much 
higher  velocities.  This  missile  will  enable 
the  system  to  nxire  effectively  Intercept 
StBM's  and  depressed  trajectory  ICBM'a. 
They  will  have  a  larger  area  capability  than 
the  standard  ^artan  and  reduce  the  nuclear 
effecU  on  the  system."  * 
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The  Dirsctor  ot  the  Los  Alamos  Sdentlfle 
Laboratory,  Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  put  It  this 
way  In  his  recent  testimony  In  favor  of  Safe- 
guard: Senator  Sjfmington.  In  your  artUia 
you  opposed  tbe  use  of  high-yield  warheads 
for  ABM  such  as  the  one  used  in  the  basic 
Spartan.  Do  you  still  oppose  their  use?  Dr. 
Agnew.  I  don't  think  I  opposed  the  use.  I 
said  that  they  would  be  useful  in  a  limited 
way,  as  I  said  in  my  ]>revious  testimony,  with 
regard  to  breaking  up  high  rate  attacks  and 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  high  altitude 
attacks  against  very  large  yield  we^>ons 
which  might  be  used  in  a  particular  role 
which  the  Soviets  might  employ.* 

Considering  the  large  costs  of  Cannikin 
the  total  costs  of  basic  Spartan  and  Can- 
nikin combined  will  be  so  large  that  the  basic 
Spartan  is  unllkriy  to  be  cost-effective  from 
any  point  of  vlew.» 

In  short,  far  from  being  a  compelling  ne- 
cessity, basic  Spartan  Is  simply  something 
that  might  be  "useful  In  a  limited  way" 
against  tactics  the  Soviete  "might"  adopt. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  might  assist  the 
Soviete  in  degrading  the  perfcM'mance  of  Safe- 
guard. And  ite  deployment  is  alntoet  cer- 
teinly  a  strategic  mistake  in  allocation  of 
Safeguard  resources. 

/*  the  basic  Spartan  a  compelling  necessity 
for  the  defense  of  bomber  bases  or  of  na- 
tional command  authorttiesT 
The  Air  Force  is  engaged  in  dlq>er8lng  Ite 
bombers  to  Inland  airfields.  Its  main  fear  is 
submarine       launched       ballistic       miseilee 
(SLBM)   and  depressed  trajectory  ICBM  at- 
tack which  might  arrive  with  relatively  lit- 
tle warning.  Improved  ^artan  is  specifically 
designed  to  be  the  best  answer  to  this. 

The  defense  of  command  authorities  or 
capltel  cities  will  rely  upon  Sprlnte  pri- 
marily, and  upon  improved  Spartan.  Since  the 
Capital  Is  not  going  to  be  defended  against 
determined  attacks — but  against  accldente 
or  small  attacks — the  contingencies  in  which 
basic  Spartan  is  likely  to  be  useful  (threat 
of  "high-rate"  attacks  or  "very  large  yWd 
weapons"  for  high  altitude  attacks)  are 
largely  or  completely  irrelevant. 

sxnutAKT 

In  summary,  the  case  for  Cannikin  now 
turns  on : 

,  (A)   The  need  for  Cannikin  In  order  to  de- 
ploy a  basic  Sparten  in  order  to 

(B)  Supplement,  for  special  pmposes,  the 
Improved  Spartan  that  are  themselves  only 

(C)  Supplementing  Sprlnte  in  the  Safe- 
guard defense  of  Mlnuteman — a  defense 

(D)  Whoee  overaU  Justification  and  ef- 
fectiveness is  under  serious  question. 

Thus,  those  who  reject  Safeguard  reject 
the  necessity  for  Cannikin.  Those  who  re- 
ject the  necessity  for  Spartan  in  Safeguard 
reject  the  necessity  for  Cannikin.  Those  who 
reject  tbe  necessity  for  basic  Spartans  in 
Safeguard  reject  the  neoeeelty  for  Cannikin. 
And  even  those  who  want  the  basic  Spartan 
still  reject  the  necessity  for  Cannikin  unless 
they  insist  on  proof -testing  It  at  great  finan- 
cial expense  and  at  the  environmental  risks 
described  in  the  following  section.  Under 
these  circumstances,  who  can  possibly  call 
Cannikin  a  compelling  necessity. 

S.    KNVXBONMEMTAL    XSSOKS    AND    ONOESGROOND 
NOCLXAB  TXSTING 

The  environmental  issues  associated  with 
continued  underground  nuclear  testing  cen- 
ter on  the  possible  triggering  of  earthquakes 
and  tidal  wavee,  and  ocean  and  surface  ra- 
diation contamination  through  venting.  Be- 
cause of  ite  imminence  and  eminence,  tbe 
proposed  five-megaton  explosion.  Cannikin, 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimisslon's  Amchlt- 
ka Alaska  Test  Site  In  the  fall  of  1971  la 
tbe  primary  case  against  which  these  en- 
vironmental considerations  should  be  weigh- 
ed. 

Tbe  exploalon  of  a  five-megaton  nuclear 
bomb  more  than  a  mile  beneath  the  stuf  ace 


In  one  of  the  world's  most  selsmloally  active 
regions  presente  Alaskans  and  tbe  people 
of  tbe  Pacific  Rim  with  some  element  of  risk. 
The  risk  Is  undeniable,  'nte  AEC  admlte 
It  in  the  most  recent  Environmental  Impact 
statement  dealing  with  the  Canniken  Tost. 
No  competent  government  or  scientific  au- 
thority wlU  testify  that  the  test  is  absolutely 
safe.  What  the  AEC  does  say  is  that  the  risk 
is  small  and,  whMi  balanced  against  the  im- 
portance of  the  testt  to  our  national  security, 
the  risk  is  acceptaMe. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  a  number 
of  the  Nation's  leading  weapons  experts, 
many  of  whom  have  been  In  govenunent 
advisory  and  policy-making  roles,  have  of- 
f ««d  testimony  that  the  test  Is  not  necessary. 
To  summarize,  they  believe  that  the  ABM 
weapon  is  not  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

But  even  If  it  were,  tbe  Spartan  Warhead. 
which  would  be  tested  in  Cannikin,  is  only 
a  very  supplemental  missile  in  tbe  ABM  sys- 
tem And,  even  if  one  believes  the  ABM  Is 
necessary  and  the  Spartan  Missile  Is  neces- 
sary, the  proposed  test  will  not  significantly 
resolve  the  many  uncertainties  associated 
with  performance  of  tbe  basic  Spartan. 

Certainly,  if  Cannikin  goes  ahead  as  scbed- 
uled.  sclentiste  will  leam  something.  But  go- 
ing ahead  to  improve  marginally  our  arsenal 
of  information  is  not  the  same  as  going  ahead 
with  development  of  a  weapon  to  insure  oux 
very  survival.  The  risk  versus  t>enefit  scales 
tip  differently. 

In  1969.  a  number  of  cr^mpetent  authori- 
ties directed  their  attention  to  the  benefit- 
risk  question.  No  one  knows  precisely  where 
the  great  Aleutian  Fault  Ues.  It  is  believed 
to  pass  within  30  to  100  kilometers  of  tbe 
Amchltka  Test  Site.  Seismologist  Jamea 
Brune  of  Cal.  Tech  baa  said:  "I  would  think 
that  sclentiste  would  be  very  hesitent  to 
fire  off  a  large  nuclear  explosion  30  kilome- 
ters from  the  San  Andreas  Fault.  One  hun- 
dred kilometers  would  be  better.  But  I'd  still 
be  a  little  worried  about  it."  * 

Dr.  Frank  Press,  Chairman  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Earth  and  Planetary  Sciences  at 
the  Maasachusette  Institute  of  Technology 
and  perhapa  the  most  acknowledged  expert 
in  this  field,  says  that  Amnhttka  lies  in  a 
zone  perhaps  ten  times  more  seismic  than 
Nevada.  That  (act,  he  says  and  the  fact  that 
the  large  explosions  being  planned  are  with- 
out precedent,  suggeste  that  previoiu  expe- 
rience may  not  be  pertinent.  About  tbe  Mll- 
row Calibration  Test  in  1969.  Dr.  Press  said: 
"Unfortunately,  a  series  of  teste  with  pro- 
gressively increasing  yield  is  a  precaution  of 
uncertain  value  if  the  Instebllity  n>echanl.';m 
which  triggers  an  eartbqtiake  has  a  thresh- 
old. 

"For  these  reasons,"  Dr.  Press  continues. 
"I  would  associate  a  definite,  though  small 
risk  with  large  nuclear  explosions  in  seiEmic 
belte  like  Amchltka.  Tbe  very  small  possi- 
bility of  very  large  damage  must  be  balanced 
against  national  security  needs.  In  my 
opinion,  the  need  to  test  these  large  yields 
must  be  very  compelling  to  Jiiatify  the  risk." 

The  AEC's  own  earthquake  consultant, 
Wendell  Weart  from  the  Sandla  Laboratory 
said  in  1969,  "There  is  obviously  some  point 
in  yield  (test  size)  beyond  which  there  would 
be  danger  .  .  ."  and  In  May  1968,  be  said. 
"Further  understanding  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit extension  of  present  observations  to 
higher  yields  and  especially  to  other,  perhaps 
more  tectonlcaUy  active  test  sites."  • 

Numerous  authorities  offered  similar  tes- 
timony. One  was  Dr.  Kenneth  Pitzer,  then 
President  of  Stanford  University  and  of  a 
oonunission  appointed  by  the  White  House 
to  investigate  tbe  safety  ot  underground  nu- 
clear teste. 

The  Commission's  ooocluslona,  published 
In  what  became  known  m  tbe  "Pltaer  Re- 
port", were  in  part: 

"The  panel  is  seriously  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  earthquakee  resulting  from  large- 
yield  nuclear  teste.  Although  the  posalimi^ 
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tbftt  underfRnmd  nadaw  tMto  might  Inttlaf 
on*  or  mov*  Mithquakas  ] 
m  tb*  part,  imw  an 
iVininwatntM  tbat  MBall  aarthqoakea  do 
actually  ooear  both  tmmadlataly  after  a  Uc(a 
yMd  twt  ■aploakm  and  m  tha  ftiUovliig 
wuH  TlM  largMt  or  the  ohaeriad  awniinr 
ed  aftar-ahocka  ha**  baen  batwaen  ana  and 
two  macnttodas  laaa  than  tha  axploitan  It- 
•elf .  Howavar.  tb««  doM  not  bow  appaar  to 
be  a  baila  for  aUmlnatlnc  tta  poatbUity  that 
a  Urge  teat  ezploalon  might  tndnoa.  altbar 
Imnwirttataiy  or  after  a  pvlod  of  tlaaa.  a  aerere 
earthqaaka  of  eoflkelaotly  larg*  "'fy"«*~**  to 
canaa  aarloua  ilami^  waU  beyond  the  lUnita 
of  tba  teat  itt*."  • 

Let  tbace  be  no  doubt.  The  rl«k  of  earth- 
quake exlata.  The  extent  of  rlak  cannot  be 
iiiiaiirad  bacauai  so  caa  knowa  with  bmiii 
anoe  the  geologic  eubatructure  of  the  region, 
or  the  marhanfa  that  eraataa  aarthquakaa, 
or  the  effaot  at  man-made  eiplnaiona  en  a 
iiiawimally  volatUa  ragkm.  that  la  irtiy  the 
AMCr»  envtrannMBtai  Impact  atatement  doaa 
not  dlngl«  the  poaatMUty  of  earthqaakaa. 
The  ASO  raport  reads,  'Itoeaaae  the  nndarw 
tending  of  earthquake  maehanlama  la  atOl 
developing  and  U  not  yet  auflelent  for  exact 
caloalatknia,  the  poaalbnity  of  such  an  oc- 
curenee  cannot  be  ruled  out."  '• 

A  vaat  body  of  adentUlc  opinion  t1«wb  the 
earthquake  In  ttaiif  a*  a  triggering  meoha- 
nlam.  The  Ctoeat  Alaaka  Karthquaka  of  1M4 
began  with  a  abode  of  about  U  and  triggered 
Iteelf  to  a  peak  of  8.4.  The  Aleutian  lalanda 
earthquake  of  September  11.  1060,  began 
with  a  ahock  meaaured  at  5  J  and  peaked  at 
8.6. 

Oaanlkln  may  provide  a  trigger  of  Itetween 
04  and  7.a.  What  type  of  energy  can  be  re- 
leaaad  with  that  kind  of  trigger?  No  one 


aiploafcMia  Iwartab^  triggv  aatoral  aaitlt- 
quakaa.  BaeaU  tha*  tha  AlMka  THt  atta 
devaiopad  only  bieawai  the  ^aanai 

faondto  be  too  big  and  too  i 


It  may  be  that  the  bomb  will  be  e^loded 
near  a  prevloualy  unknown  fault  line,  that 
no  natural  earthquake  waa  polaed,  watting  to 
occur,  and  the  predletlaaa  of  the  Agency 
will  be  borne  out.  In  all  falmeaa.  the  odds 
are  on  that  aide.  Hie  poaalMUty  of  an  ac- 
cident la  only  that — a  pooslbUtty — not  a 
probabUlty.  But  ttie  rlak  la  there  baeaiMa 
the  teat  la  a  gamble  with  the  unknown. 

S«qipoae  there  la  an  accident,  a  ntlatake. 
Suppoaa  there  U.  ae  the  Xnrtroamantal  Im- 
pact statement  aaya  It  an  bmnlaant  earth- 
quake very  near  AaiBhltka.  for  whldi  Canni- 
kin la  the  trigger.  Would  Cannikin's  7  point 
natural  earthquake  remain  a  harmlaaa 
7  point  erent?  The  odds  shift  markedly 
against  aoch  an  erentuallty  occurring  with- 
out aome  toll. 

The  AKC  belieres  the  magnitude  of  shock 
would  be  sllghUy  greater  U  both  events  oc- 
curred together.  At  7  polnto  on  the  Rlohter 
Scale  we  are  already  courting  the  birth  of  a 
taiinaml  wave.  If  7  and  7  add  up  to  7.5. 
such  a  w»va  la  a  certainty.  The  ABCs  own 
Utaratnre  UaU  7.5  aa  the  level  of  aiioek  at 
whldi  a  dangeroua  tatmaml  Is  certain  to 
occur. 

Aa  evidence  that  the  rlak  la  smaU.  the 
AKC  offers  the  raaulta  of  the  1060  Idlirov  Tsat 
and  experience  at  tha  Nevada  teat  site. 

Any  competent  statistician  would  quea- 
Uon  the  use  of  the  Nevada  experience  in  omI- 
culatlBg  the  odda  for  a  Ave  megat<»  teat  in 


Otir  nation  has  never  before  conducted  a 
five  megaton  underground  teat  anywhere. 
Certainly,  the  Nevada  teats,  in  a  seismicaUy 
quiet  area,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  experi- 
ence m  Alaaka  where  the  earth  Is  violently 
unstable. 

In  1004,  the  AKC  eategaricaay  claimed  that 
undnground  nuclear  teaU  would  not  trig- 
ger natural  earthquakae  exoept  under  ex- 
tremely unusual  drcumstanoea.  But  after  the 
expettanea  of  mx  oaa-magaton  boob  taata  at 
tha  NavadATHi  Site  that  aaatiraiMa  waa  com- 
pletely revacaad.  Now  tha  AlC  aaya  that  large 


at  and  of  artMa. 


In  artdttlon  to  18  Narvada  teats  which  1 

enou^  ladloaetirity  to  b*  dataotad  bayond 
the  tsat  aita  bounclartea.  11  man  laakad 
enough  to  be  detected  b^ood  ground  aero, 
but  not  beyond  the  teat  alta.  In  ■4illtr»f?n 
about  40  tests  leaked  radioaottTlty  detaetad 
only  In  the  "immediate  vicinity"  of  tha  flrhig 
point.  (TheaaaflguraafromSeaborgtoatavel. 
letter  of  March  11.  1071).  0\it  of  330  under- 
ground teata.  each  rtealgned  to  be  fully  con- 
tained. 87  leaked. 

It  Is  true  that  the  amount  (eurlee)  leaked, 
except  tn  the  major  vents,  baa  not  baen  much. 
That  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  la.  how  many 
of  the  07  leaks  were  associated  with  earth- 
quake faults?  How  much  faith  should  we 
have  In  the  ABC  aasurance  that  <T*nntnT^  is 
far  enough  tram  earthquake  faulta.^ 

Another  reason  why  the  Nevada  triggering 
experience  U  largely  irrelevant  la  baoausa  the 
largeat  Nevada  teat  has  been  a  1.2  magatona. 
not  neaily  5  megatons  like  fi^wmn..  xji, 
largeat  seismic  punch  of  a  Nevada  teat  has 
been  6  J,  whereas  Cannikin  is  expected  to  be 
e.8  or  6.0  or  "about  7.0."  That  means  Canni- 
kin win  have,  at  the  very  least,  6  tlmei  more 
seismic  enerjn  than  the  largest  Nevada  ex- 
perience." 

In  passing  up  from  6.3  to  6.8  seismic  mag. 
for  all  anyone  can  know,  the  ABC  may  paas 
over  another  "threshold"  of  triggering  ac- 
Uvity. 

It  Is  true  that  no  ventinga  have  occurred 
from  any  of  the  large-yiaid.  deeply  burled  ex- 
plosions. B\it  accldenta  are  almoat  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  string  of  sucoesaea.  A  aln^e  auc- 
cees  (UUrow)  sUtlstleally  provea  absolutely 
nothing  about  another  one-megaton  teat, 
much  lees  a  5-megaton  exploalon. 

Thla  Uttle  homily  Is  Important.  beca«iae 
there  should  be  no  crowing  about  the  alleged 
succeas  of  MUrow.  Tha  XaUure  of  Mllrow  to 
trigger  an  earthquake  or  saa  wave  proves 
nothing  for  Cannikin.  Further,  it  Is  not  yet 
known  whether  Mllrow  will  contaminate  tba 
ocean  In  a  relatively  short  time  period,  either 
from  Its  own  subsurface  restructuring  or  the 
restructiu-lng  that  would  occur  from  the 
Cannikin  test.  The  movement  of  unatia- 
pected  subsurface  faults  could  wipe  out  the 
base  upon  which  the  ABC  has  confidently 
made  its  argument  about  the  containment 
of  radioactivity.  If  the  subsurface  structure 
moves  in  unpredicted  ways,  the  radioactive 
waste  could  find  a  funnel  to  the  surface. 

The  bomb  exploalon  will  oreate  a  cavity 
about  the  length  of  two  football  fields  and 
will  do  so  InstanUneously.  The  Envlroomen- 
tal  Impact  Statement  BBmimwi  that  the  cav- 
ity wQl  contain  the  radloacUvlty.  both  im- 
mediately and  in  the  long  term,  to  prevent 
underground  radiated  water  from  reaching 
the  surface  within  1,000  years. 

But  the  Impact  Statement  also  Includes 
what  the  ABC  ternts  an  "unlikely  possibil- 
ity." That  Is.  that  the  water  within  the  cav- 
ity chimney  system  created  by  the  blast  be- 
comes mixed  and  flowa  through  a  syatau  of 
Inter-connectlng  rock  fracturea.  This  model 
Is  likened  to  an  "open  crooked  pipe"  through 
which  radiated  water  would  reach  the  sur- 
face within  two  or  three  years  and  flow  Into 
the  ocean  concentrations  of  radioactivity 
IJOO  times  the  level  considered  safe.  That 
process  would  oontlnue  for  an  estimated  130 
years.  Hapld  migration  and  ocean  contami- 
nation Is  the  most  grotesque  and  worrisome 
poaalble  oonaequence  from  Cannikin. 

The  ABC  In  its  meet  recent  Bnvironmental 
Impact  Statement  falls  to  mention  the  pos- 
sibility that  Longtfkot.  Mllrow,  and  ri»«itt>«» 
could  all  three  start  discharging  radloaetiv- 
ity  concurrently  around  Amdiitka.  What 
would  that  do  to  the  dilution  faotoea  and 
the  accumulation  factor?  " 

TIM  ABC  downgradas  this  poaalMUty  and 


downgradaa  tha  effeeta  if  it  abonld  ooour. 
But  tb*  rlak  of  saTor  la  taken  aarlovHly  by 
Ahwkana  and  otbeia  who  taav*  an  anonnous 
economic  sthka  in  tb*  raaouroaa  of  th*  aa*. 

In  the**  day*  whan  the  nation  to  daaply 
ooDcemad  about  mwuuiy  polaoning  and  the 
market  for  seafood  prodnds  baa  faUen  off 
Bharply,  oren  th*  mMpldoB  that  radioaetlT* 
water  is  leaking  to  tha  surCaca  oould  devaa- 
tate  the  market  for  aU  fidiery  naolaa  of  the 
North  Paolflc. 

It  la  not  at  all  certain  that  radloactlv* 
waate  la  diluted  by  saawatar.  Iladioaotivity 
reconcentrates  in  seafood.  Tlioae  who  dumped 
merctiry  in  aeawater  aald  it  was  aalaly  dUutad. 
Now  It  Is  found  that  larger  flab  conoantrate 
mercury  at  levels  dangerous  for  thoae  who  eat 
them.  raDT  is  audi  a  probtam  it  la  b«lng 
outlawed  by  aome  aUtaa.  Comparatively,  cer- 
tain radlonudldea  like  atrontlum  and  f*f<"m 
have  f abuloualy  greater  raeoneantraUon  fea- 
tures in  the  food  diain. 

The  danger  that  radioactivity  will  eaeape 
Is  no  less  than  th*  danger  that  an  earth- 
quake may  be  triggered.  Indeed,  theae  two 
actions  could  Inter-react,  the  earthquake 
affecting  the  cavity;  not  only  the  cavity 
caused  by  Cannikin,  but  the  cavity  caused 
by  Mllrow.  The  Mllrow  test  produced  an 
enormous  amount  of  radioactive  waste  that 
could  BtUl  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
grovindwater,  or  through  an  unsuspected 
fault  opened  by  a  natural  earthquake  or  the 
Cannikin  test  Itsdf. 

One  may  accept  without  question  the 
AEC's  assuranoea  that  all  will  go  w*U.  But  all 
too  often,  such  forecasts  have  not  been  borne 
out  by  circumstances." 

To  go  ahead  with  this  teat  Is  courting  a  risk 
of  a  magnitude  that  cannot  be  determined. 
The  risk  Is  not  worth  taking.  The  national 
security  of  the  VS.  will  not  be  Imperiled  if 
the  test  Is  cancelled. 

Since  this  is  an  experiment,  and  It  is  the 
nature  of  experimentation  that  sometimes 
things  do  not  go  as  planned,  one  wonders 
at  the  AEC's  assurance  that  this  Is  the  last 
test  at  the  Amchitka  site.  If  scientists  do  not 
learn  what  they  hope  to  learn  from  this  test, 
would  not  that  necessitate  a  further  test  of 
equal  magnitude? 

It  not,  U  testing  at  Amchitka  can  be  stopped 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  Cannikin, 
why  is  Cannikin  considered  so  Important  to 
our  national  security? 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  Alaska  has 
had  an  extended  and  rather  uniform  his- 
tory In  dealing  with  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission proposals  for  testa  In  Alaska. 

In  1060,  the  ABC  proposed  to  blast  a  deep 
water  harbor  In  northwest  Alaska  utilizing 
an  atomic  bomb.  Plans  went  ahead  until 
Alaaka  sclentlsta  and  state  leaders  expressed 
their  opposition.  Such  an  explosion  would 
have  seriously  affected  the  delicate  food 
chain  of  the  north — a  food  chain  that  al- 
ready has  suffered  adverse  effeeta  from  the 
atmospheric  testing  of  the  fiftlea  and  early 
sixties. 

Even  today,  body  burdens  of  radioactivity 
carried  by  some  Eskimos  and  Tnrtlans  of  the 
North  are  far  beyond  normal  measuiremento. 

When  project  Longshot  was  proposed  for 
1966,  the  AEC  said  it  would  not  be  the  fore- 
runner of  any  test  series,  but  rather  a  one- 
shot  experiment. 

Tet,  two  years  later,  the  AEC  was  back 
again,  with  massive  plans  for  conversion  of 
Amchitka  Island — a  wildlife  refuge — Into  a 
major  new  test  slta. 

Prior  to  the  Mllrow  experiment  consider- 
able opposition  was  expressed  by  the  Alaaka 
pubUc  and  by  elected  leaders.  The  day  of 
the  teat,  which  the  ABO  confidently  said 
would  produce  no  harmful  effects — the  civil 
defense  network  was  alerted  all  along  the 
Northern  Pacific  coaat.  Tli*  Navy  mov*d  Ito 
Kodlak  emergency  hoapltal  to  higher  ground. 

Now  the  largeat  teat  y«t  la  planned  tar  th* 
faU  of  1071. 

Th*  teat  Is  not  necessary:  it  Is  not  with- 
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out  risk;  and  shuxild  be  opposed.  Aittjfc-«T». 
and  the  people  who  live  along  the  Padflc 
rim  should  not  be  asked  to  accept  such  a 
risk  for  so  questionable  a  purpose. 

The  test  should  be  cancelled,  the  Island 
fully  restored  and  the  AEC  should  count 
Amchitka  and  Alaska  out  of  any  future 
plans  for  the  detonation  of  atomic  bombs. 

3.    FBosPBcra  roa  a  coicpaERXMsivx  nttcuub 

TXST    BAN   T«EATT 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  In  1963  to  ban  nuclear  testing  In  the 
atmosphere,  outar  space,  and  under  water. 
Negotiations  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  ban 
including  underground  nuclear  testing 
floundered  on  the  Issues  of  on-sita  Inspection. 
Neither  side  has  shown  great  interest  in 
extending  the  ban.  and  a  large  number  of 
undMground  testa  have  been  conducted,  par- 
ticularly in  the  develc^ment  of  MIRV  and 
ABM  warheads. 

There  is  increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  lack  of  progress  among  non-nuclear  na- 
tions who  have  signed  the  1970  Non- 
Prolleration  Treaty.  Recent  scientific  reporta 
indlcata  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  detecting  and  Identifying  under- 
ground nuclear  testa,  reducing  the  problem 
of  on-slta  inspections.  As  elaborated  In  the 
previous  section,  concern  over  contarjiln&tion 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  other  environ- 
mental hazards  of  underground  testing,  now 
focused  on  the  Cannikin  test  at  Amchitka 
Jaland  in  Alaska  la  growing. 

TlM  preambles  to  the  1063  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Treaty  on  Non-Prollferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  which  went  Into  effect  in 
March.  1970  both  contain  a  commitment  to 
continue  negotiations  leading  to  a  ban  on  un- 
derground nuclear  testing. 

Hie  existing  limitation  on  above  ground 
testing  haa  generally  provided  protection 
against  oontamlnatlon  of  the  atmo^here, 
but  few  believe  that  It  has  slowed  the  arms 
raoe.  New  technlquee  were  developed  to  try 
out  devices  which  were  both  more  powerful 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  ABM  and  MIRV  test- 
ing, more  sophisticated  than  had  previously 
been  carried  out  undnground.-  According  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  United 
States  has  conducted  238  atomic  weapons 
testa  underground  since  the  Umlted  test  ban 
waa  algned.  Tlie  Commission  reporta  47  Soviet 
testa  dxn-ing  the  same  period." 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  non-nuclear  na- 
tions who  signed  the  Non-PrtUferatlon 
Treaty,  the  superpowers  have  g^lven  up  noth- 
ing in  the  area  of  weapons  development  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  negotlata  a  ban  on 
tmderground  testing.  It  is  dlfllcult  more- 
over, to  persuade  China  and  Prance,  as  nu- 
clear powers,  to  adhere  to  even  the  Umlted 
test  ban  so  long  as  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  conducting  a  large- 
scale  underground  testing  program.  India 
and  Israel,  the  prime  potential  nuclear  pow- 
ers, have  declined  to  sign  the  Non-Prollera- 
tlon  Treaty,  but  have  signed  the  1963  test  ban 
treaty.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  mounting 
-.  preesure  from  the  non-nuclear  states  to  re- 
sume serious  discussions  of  a  comprehensive 
ban  at  the  25  nation  Oeneva  Disarmament 
Conference. 

At  the  February  1971  session  of  the  Con- 
ference, Canada  proposed  a  preliminary  ban 
on  large  underground  nuclear  teeta,  cover- 
ing teete  that  could  be  detected  and  identi- 
fied by  existing  selsmologlcal  methods.  The 
United  States  rejected  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  on-aita  inspections  remain  neces- 
sary to  detect  low-yield  teata.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  always  objected  to  on-sita  In- 
spection and  InltitJly  supported  the  Cana- 
dian proposal.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
Sovieta  also  rejected  the  proposal,  stating 
that  the  effect  of  a  partial  ban  would  be  to 
legalize  smaller  explosions. 

Other  dtiegates  to  the  Oeneva  Conference 
view  these  reaponses  as  excvises  covering  a 
distinct   lack  of  enthiulasm   for   llmlta  on 


underground  tesUng  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  the  tedi- 
nology  exlata  to  verify  a  oon^jrehenslve  test 
ban  without  on-slta  inspection  and  that  the 
supMpowers  are  publicly  unwlUlng  to  give 
up  testing  to  refine  the  weapMis  under  dis- 
cussion at  SALT. 

The  delegate  from  Mexico  raised  the  test 
ban  question  again  In  May.  voicing  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  most  of  the  non-aligned  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  with  the  efforta  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Co-Chair- 
men  to  confine  discussions  to  the  prohibition 
of  biological  weapons.  (These  members  are 
also  concerned  about  the  postponement  of  an 
accord  on  chemical  weapons.)  As  a  concession 
to  these  views,  the  Co-Chalrmen  agreed  to 
allow  conference  members  to  bring  In  ex- 
perta  to  discuss  the  use  of  selsmologlcal  In- 
strumenta  to  detect  underground  nuclear 
testa. 

The  Geneva  meeting  .which  began  on  June 
30  Is  moat  timely.  The  successful  negotiation 
of  the  1963  teet  ban  was  due  In  large  part 
to  scientific  advances  In  launching  of  far 
earth  and  solar  satellites  and  In  undersea 
detection  capabilities  which  generally  re- 
duced the  risk  of  undiscovered  cheating 
under  the  agreement. 

In  April  of  this  year,  there  were  reporta  of 
substantial  progrees  In  developing  methods 
of  detecting  and  Identifying  underground 
nuclear  explosions.  Since  1963,  about  $300 
million  has  been  spent  in  the  detection  re- 
search program  known  as  Project  Vela.  At  a 
conference  qwnaored  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetta  last  summer, 
sclentlsta  discussed  techniques  for  distin- 
guishing between  earthquakee  and  exj^osloas 
baaed  on  differenoes  in  the  character  of  th* 
waves  in  the  earth'a  crust  generated  by  the 
two  types  of  eventa 

The  discrimination  between  earthquakes 
and  underground  testa  Is  based  on  tneasure- 
mente  of  two  kinds  of  waves  produced  by 
both  earthquakes  and  explosions:  surface 
waves  and  body  waves  through  the  body  of 
the  earth.  Measurement  of  a  large  number 
of  earthquakes  and  iinderground  explosions 
revealed  that  at  least  down  to  a  certain  level 
of  magnitude,  an  earthquake  will  almost  al- 
ways produce  substantially  more  surface 
waves  relative  to  Ita  body  waves  than  a  nu- 
clear explosion.'* 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  formal  report 
of  the  Conference  i4>art  from  the  collection 
of  technical  papers  presented  by  participat- 
ing sclentlsta.  There  Is  some  disagreement 
over  the  conclusions  and  their  Implications 
for  verifying  underground  nuclear  teste  due 
to  the  discrepancy  between  the  first,  unof- 
ficial siunmary  of  .he  proceedings,  and  a 
second  summary  cleared  for  publication  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  There  Is  no  dis- 
pute however,  over  the  conclusion  that  im- 
portant scientific  gains  have  been  made. 

At  the  time  of  negotiation  of  the  1963  test 
ban,  U.S.  sclentlsta  were  able  to  detect  under- 
ground testa  In  the  Soviet  Union  equivalent 
In  earthquake  force  to  4.75  on  the  Rlchtar 
scale.  This  amounta  to  about  20  kllotons 
(20,000  tons)  of  explosive  energy.  According 
to  the  revised  and  approved  summary  of  the 
meetings,  it  Is  possible  to  distinguish  earth- 
quakes from  underground  testa  below  a 
Rlchtar  magnitude  of  4.6  corresponding  to 
the  10  klloton  range.  The  original  summary 
suggested  seismic  discrimination  techniques 
could  differentiate  earthquakes  from  testa 
with  accuracy  at  a  level  of  4  on  the  Rlchter 
scale,  or  as  low  as  one  to  two  klloton  explo- 
sions. This  kind  of  capability  would  detect 
substantially  all  of  the  underground  weap- 
ons testa  conducted  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  since  atmospheric 
testing  was  banned.  Either  of  these  estimates 
Justifies  a  new  look  at  the  poealbilltles  for 
verifying  a  partial  or  comprehensive  ban  on 
underground  testing. 


Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Case,  Chairman  and  jt^nking 
Republican  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Contrcd,  International  Law  and  Organisation 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  exploring  the 
Implications  of  the  new  detection  capability. 
Senator  Case  has  suggested  that  greater  sels- 
mologlcal detection  capability  may  make  It 
possible  to  monitor  a  comprehensive  ban  with 
the  two  or  three  on-site  inspections  the 
Soviet  Union  was  wUling  to  allow  in  1963. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  some  American  ex- 
perta  now  believe  that  a  comprehensive  ban 
could  be  verified  with  no  on-slta  Inspections. 

Former  DlrectCM*  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  William  Foater.  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  in  a  February  1971 
speech  that  "it  is  fully  within  our  sdentifie 
competence  to  monitor  adequately  such  a 
total  test  ban.  With  our  present  means  of 
Instrumentation  and  other  sources  of  In- 
formation. It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
Sovieta  cotild  carry  out  clandestine  testing 
on  a  scale  which  could  affect  the  strategic 
balance." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pentagon  state- 
ment on  the  Woods  Hole  meeting  (refer- 
enced above)  emphasized  that  "much  re- 
search remains  to  be  done,"  and  implied  that 
scientific  progress  registered  at  the  con- 
ference did  not  affect  the  issue  of  on-slta 
inspections.  The  statement,  distributed  to 
the  press  on  April  14,  1971,  stressed  the 
following  polnta: 

1.  All  one-KT  testa  cannot  be  detected. 
Possibility  of  detection  and  Identification  of 
underground  explosions  depends  on  the 
types  of  medium  In  which  the  test  Is  con- 
ducted. 

2.  All  detected  eventa  cannot  presently 
be  Identified  as  earthquakes  or  nudear  ex- 
plosions. 

3.  Desert  sands  are  not  the  only  medium 
which  could  hide  a  test,  because  testa  could 
be  concealed  In  earthquakes.  large  cavities 
in  the  earth  and  other  locationa. 

4.  The  need  for  on-site  Inspection  has  not 
been  eliminated,  because  there  will  oon- 
tlnue to  be  seismic  eventa  detected  at  tele- 
selsmlc  distances.  Further,  remote  seismic 
monit<Hlng  cannot  distinguish  between  nu- 
clear and  non-ni<.clear  explosions. 

Senator  Muskie  has  announced  that  the 
Arms  Control  Subcommittee  wUl  hold  hear- 
ings to  review  the  latest  scientific  data  and 
to  consider  the  risks  and  beneflta  of  contin- 
ued testing.  In  any  event,  the  critical  ques- 
tion raised  by  scientific  developmenta  Is 
not  whether  every  low  magnlture  test  can 
be  identified,  but  whether  the  type  of  test- 
ing that  might  escape  detection  could  pro- 
vide a  significant  advantage  to  the  vldator. 
If  such  an  advantage  Is  lacking,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  whether  continued 
testing  Increases  our  security  more  than  a 
generally  effective  ban  on  underground  test- 
ing by  both  superpowers. 

The  risks  and  benefite  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  cannot  be  calculated  whole- 
sale without  further  Information  on  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  U.S.  testing  pro- 
gram. There  Is,  however,  sufficient  Informa- 
tion available  on  the  Cannikin  test  to  shed 
considerable  light  on  the  dubious  military 
and  poUtlcal  calculations  at  issue  in  large 
underground  nuclear  testa.  The  environmen- 
tal hasards  of  Cannikin  are  of  great  concern, 
not  only  to  Americans  but  to  our  allies. 
Canada  and  Japan.  Other  nations  of  the 
world  are  waiting,  with  increasing  impa- 
tience, for  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  deliver  on  their  pledges  to  seek  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  and  to  move  thla 
issue  off  the  back  burner  at  the  Oeneva  Con- 
ference. 

rooTNom 

■  If  agreement  were  reached  In  SALT  to 
limit  V3.  and  Soviet  ABMs  to  the  defense 
of  Washington   and   Moscow,   as   has   been 
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■peeoUtad  In  the  prws.  tlMB  vtUKmt  doabt 
this  ImigoTtd  Spartan  woold  be  tbe  mlasU* 
to  beuMd. 

*D»«n  from  th*  aUtomant  ot  Or.  Jtmuf 
Stoat,  Dlraetor  of  tbo  Padcntton  of  AbmtI. 
can  Sctmttrta.  on  »"«««»«"  nuelMLr  taat,  be- 
fore the  Atoale  Kovcy  Ooounlarioa,  Anebor- 
mge.  AlMka.  limy  28.  l»71. 

•  Statement  of  Dr.  Jobn  &  Foater.  Dliector. 
Defenaa  Baaearcb  and  Kngtneertng.  PMmi- 
arj.  1970.  Btfeaae  No.  146-70. 

*  AprU  20. 1971.  Testimony  to  Senate  Armed 
Senrlcaa  Committee. 

•In  addition,  tbe  Preatdenfa  announce- 
ment on  May  19  of  a  bopefuUy  Imminent 
agreement  on  SALT,  tbat  would  Umlt  Afilfa, 
baa  ImpHcaMoca  for  tbls  nuclear  test.  Tbe 
SALT  agreement  would  Umlt  numbers  of 
Interoeptora  and  force  tbe  defense  irianners 
to  ebooee  between  ^urlntB.  baslo  Spartans 
and  Improved  ^Mutana.  Under  tbeae  ditnun- 
ataneas  they  mlgbt  weU  ebooee  to  buy  no 
baste  ^Nutans  at  alL  Many  defense  planners 
beUere  tbat.  In  essenae,  there  la  notblng 
Important  wtUcb  basic  Spartan  can  do  tbat 
Improved  ^Mutan  cannot  do  better.  In  abort, 
tbe  President's  announcement  represents  an 
important  new  reason  for  deferring  Oannlkln 
untu  we  discover  whether  SALT  agreement 
can  be  reached  thla  year,  as  seems  to  be  ex- 
pected by  the  Administration. 

*Ftom  Scitmoe  Mmgasine.  article.  ~Xarth- 
quakas  and  Nuclear  Teata:  Playing  the  Odds 
on  Amchltka,"  by  Luther  J.  Carter,  repro- 
<luoed  In  Congrettional  Record.  SeotembM' 
33,19eB. 

'Taatlmony  ol  Profeaeor  ftank  Pi«ae.  De- 
partment of  Oetqrtiyslos,  MIT.  HeariMfs  Be- 
t<i**  the  Committee  on  Foreign  UeUMotu  on 
SJR  155,  'TJnderground  Nuclear  Testing  " 
September  29. 1988,  p.  23. 

■"Taohnical  Diaeuaslon  of  OflUte  Safety 
Programs  For  Underground  Nuclear  Detona- 
tioca,"  AXC  Manual  NVO-40  Revision  No  2 
May  19«».  p.  230.  ^  ' 

**'A  Beport:  Underground  Nudsftf  Ttat- 
Ing."  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoe  Panel.  Office  of 
Sdenoa  and  Technology,  ASC  TID-35180 
Chapter  a.  November  27.  1908.  p.  61. 

**  Redraft  of  ABC  Xnvtronmental  102 
Statement  In  CannlMn.  May  1971.  pp.  2-8. 

"AooordlDg  to  the  ABC  leleeae  May  14 
(#NV-7;— 29)  about  the  leaky  teat  BANB- 
BBIBT  In  December  1970,  the  leak  did  not 
occur  through  a  fault.  The  teat  at  910  feet 
deep  Just  spUt  the  earth  with  lU  own  pres- 
sure whloh  pieaaure  erceaded  expeetatlona 
because  "the  earth  around  the  exploalve  de- 
vice was  more  saturated  with  water  than  had 
been  eoqiectad".  Water  causes  Incraaaed  prea- 
sure. 

"  Because  BQ  magnitude  U  on  a  logarith- 
mic scale,  each  magnitude  Inereaaa  wy^^t^f 
10  times  more  energy.  7.0  means  ten  times 
more  aelanlo  energy  than  6.0.  Aa  for  frac- 
tional tncraaaea.  a  6.3  magnltiKle  U  3  timea 
gz«ater  than  6.8  magnitude  is  8  times  greater 
than  6.0. 

"Tbe  Impaot  atotement  aaya  that  "The 
chance  of  prompt  venting  of  mixed  Haalon 
products  In  quanuty  is  remote."  Thla  ralsea 
<^  larger  question  on  the  obligation  ct  ABC 
under  tbe  Bnvironment  Policy  Aot.  8«ippasa 
CAhjiuuN  does  vent  promptly  doeaat  the 
Envlrotuneatal  Policy  Act  require  the  ABC 
to  dlacusi  the  "adverse  enviranmental  im- 
pact? Doaa  the  ABC  believe  the  Uw  lequixea 
only  a  daaolptlon  o<  the  in^iaot  U  ewy- 
thlng  goes  rlglitr  What  about  the  impact  if 
everything  guea  wrong? 

"Proleet  Longsbot.  the  80  kUoton  test 
condoflted  at  Amrhltlra.  AlMka  in  1065  waa 
not  aspartad  to  laak  radloacttvlty  for  hnn- 
dreda  ot  ymn.  But  only  a  tew  aonttaa  after 
tbe  taat  radHiacttvlty  anTfatiart  In  at  laaat  two 
email  fraah  water  ponds. 

Tbe  ABC  did  not  aspect  8troatitun-90  to 
■mimnlate  in  ailk.  Tbe  ABC  did  not  expect 
iU  1064  teat  in  maaiaUppt  to  CMiaa  8«00,000 
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la  proper^  tnomga.  Tbe  ABO  did  not  ^ 
Ita  BOO-kilotoo  taat  in  January.  1068.  in  can- 
tax  Nevada  to  rock  an  area  aa  wide  a«  Salt 
lAke  Ctty  to  tbe  Beat  and  San  Itaneiaoo  to 
the  Waat— bat  tt  did. 

'•Washington  PtM*.  AprU  11.  1871.  Tn>e 
ABC  estimate  of  Soviet  teata  la  (enacally 
thought  to  be  low,  diie  to  unwllllngnaaa  to 
reveal  U.S.  detection  eapablltty. 

""Will  a  Ttat  Ban  Work?.-  Henry  B. 
Myers.  r*«  Washtafton  Poe*.  May  18.  1971. 
Section  7,  pp.  9-10. 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre8idait.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
unconscionable  act  of  badcpeddting  by 
the  admlnlstratiaQ  toward  funding  re- 
gional medical  programs. 

Regional  medical  programs  iday  a 
vital  role  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
throughout  this  country,  pftrtieolarly  in 
itural  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors  and  medical  facilities. 

Congress  appropriated  $111.6  million 
in  1971  for  regi(Hial  medical  programs. 
However,  the  administration  withheld 
$34.5  million  of  these  funds.  Another 
$10  million  appropriated  in  a  sutvte- 
mental  bill  also  was  held  up. 

This  means  tliat  $44.5  million  in  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  regional 
medical  programs  is  being  withheld.  An 
administration  spokoonan.  Assistant 
Secretary  James  B.  CardweU  of  HEW. 
has  informed  my  office  that  the  1972 
budget  request  for  the  regional  medical 
program  service  is  $52.8  million.  He  also 
states  the  administration  plans  to  obli- 
gate the  $34.5  million  carried  forward 
from  1971. 

I  greatly  fear  such  an  intention  may 
be  only  the  Juggling  of  figures.  I  also  am 
greatly  concerned  that  the  admlnistra- 
Uon  is  stepping  backward  in  such  a  vital 
area  as  r^onal  medical  programs.  TlJe 
administration's  proposal  for  fiscal  1972 
is  half  of  what  Congress  appropriated 
a  year  ago. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  by  this  action 
the  administratian  is  turning  its  back 
on  this  program.  Many  planned  and  ap- 
proved projects  will  be  ddayed  or  aban- 
doned altogether  because  of  inadequate 
funding. 

In  a  recent  presentation  before  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  coalition 
of  health  groups  Indicated  the  potential 
damage  and  harm  that  could  come  from 
inadequate  funding  of  regional  medical 
programs.  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
group  said,  the  RMP  could  expand  its 
activities  In  an  experimental  health  de- 
livery system  in  rural  areas  that  are 
critically  short  of  physicians  or  com- 
pletely unattended  by  physicians.  In 
close  to  20  percent  of  the  total  of  159 
counties  in  Georgia,  there  are  no  doc- 
tors. Tbe  same  situation  exists  in  many 
other  rural  sections  of  the  country. 

I  am  told  that  in  Iowa  added  funds 
would  make  it  possible  to  hmdement  a 
statewide  program  to  train  nurses  to  be- 
come pediatric  clinieal  associates  able  to 
perform  such  tasks  as  history-taking, 
partial  physical  examinati<»is.  and  other 
services  which  would  r^eve  trained  phy- 
sicians to  handle  other  medical  problems 
requirliiK  tlielr  advanced  sklUs. 


The  eoaHttoo.  which  has  made  a  study 
of  regional  medical  programs,  has  indi- 
cated other  benefits  that  could  be  derived 
from  an  improved  RMP  system.  The 
State  of  Maine,  which  currently  has  no 
medical  school,  could  receive  RMP  money 
to  develop  a  college  training  program  in 
the  allied  health  professions  and  to  help 
set  up  a  departmmt  of  community  med- 
icine at  the  medical  center  in  Portland. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Washing- 
ton-Alaska area  could  expand  a  commu- 
nication  systems  which  ties  hoqiltals  tn 
with  remote  rural  medical  centers,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  Improve  the  study  of 
health  care  despite  the  acute  shortage  of 
trained  medical  personnel.  Interns  in 
rural  areas  would  be  exposed  to  the 
training  ideas  being  used  in  urban  cen- 
ters. 

The  Illinois  Nursing  Association  has 
an  approved  authorization  of  $150,000 
from  RMP  money  to  train  nursing 
teachers. 

In  West  Virginia,  an  approved  $140,- 
000  project  to  establish  a  system  of  medi- 
cal peer  review  and  stif-audit  of  health 
care  delivery  systems  will  be  abandoned 
if  the  admlnlstraticm's  proposal  is  ap- 
proved. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  $850,000 
program  to  help  patients  with  chronic 
lung  disease  would  be  Aiimin^trfK!  Other 
cutbacks  will  be  undertaken  because  of 
the  administratian 's  action  unless  the 
Congress  acts. 

There  also  is  much  concern  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota  over  the  ad- 
ministration's impoundment  of  RMP 
funds.  I  would  like  to  share  wtih  the  Sen- 
ate a  letter  from  Dr.  Jack  P.  Whlsnant. 
chairman  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram for  Minnesota.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto,  along  with  the  re- 
port I  requested  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Cardwell. 

Dr.  Wlilsnant  Indicates  in  his  letter 
the  great  benefit  the  northlands  regioiial 
medical  program  has  been  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  In  Minnesota,  the  NRMP 
has  helped  train  631  nurses.  544  doctors, 
and  114  medical  electronic  technicians 
as  personnel  for  intensive  coronary  care 
units.  The  program  also  has  worked  to 
improve  119  medical  libraries  in  com- 
munity hospitals  for  physicians,  nuises, 
and  other  aUied  health  workers.  Nurses 
who  have  been  away  from  their  profes- 
sion have  undergone  refresher  courses 
sponsored  by  RMP. 

I  believe  Dr.  Whlsnanfs  letter  clearly 
Indicates  the  potential  damage  the  ad- 
ministration can  cause  to  a  vital  pro- 
gram by  continuing  to  hold  money  l>ack 
and  by  not  making  as  strong  a  commit- 
ment as  is  needed  in  the  health  field. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  regional  medi- 
cal programs.  There  are  hundreds  of 
areas  in  this  country  where  there  is  a 
critical  shortage  of  physicians.  In  these 
areas  a  regi(mal  medical  program  is  nec- 
essary and  serves  to  improve  health 
care  d^very  systems.  To  hold  money 
back  from  these  programs  and  to  short- 
change them  at  a  time  when  expansion 
is  highly  desirable,  is  unconscionable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 
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Mato  Cukb. 
aoehetter.  JVfiut,  V<qf  20. 1971. 
Senator  Huaar  H.  HuMPHaxr, 
Senate  ogioa  BvUMn§, 
WaaMngton.  DJD. 

Dkax  SsfAToa  "Bxntrtnxr:  I  am  writing  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Northlands  Regional  Medical  Program  (the 
Regional  Medloal  Program  for  Minnesota). 
That  position  la  entirely  voluntary  and  there 
Is  no  llnanrlal  remtinaratlon.  I  might  add 
that  there  are  quite  a  nuniber  of  other  per- 
sons In  this  state  Including  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  Boflxd  of  Trustees,  various  com- 
mittee members,  regional  advisory  group 
membeia  and  other  individuals  who  have 
voluntarUy  contributed  their  time  without 
flnanclal  reward  to  try  to  make  tbe  Regional 
Medical  Program  an  effective  operation  In 
Minnesota. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Northlands  Regional 
Medloal  Program  has  devtioped  exoeUent  rv^ 
port  among  health  care  provider  groupa  in 
the  State,  and  the  staff  of  the  NRMP,  with- 
out question,  has  a  more  oonq;>rdienaive 
knowledge  of  health  aflatn  and  health  prob- 
lema  in  the  atate  than  any  other  body  or 
organiaatloa.  Furthermore,  tills  Regional 
Medical  Program  is  presently  tn  an  advan- 
tageoua  pealtlon  to  implement  many  of  the 
prapoaala  that  Praaldent  Nixon  baa  Indicated 
aa  goals  oonoeming  health  care  in  the  »»«*«*« 

In  Mlnneeota.  the  NRMP  in  cooperation 
with  volunteers  from  the  Mlnneeota  Heart 
Aaaoclatlon  baa  traliwd  631  nuraea,  644  doc- 
tors and  114  medical  electronic  t*..t»nt..i»w« 
as  personnel  for  intensive  coronary  care  unite 
which  have  been  developed  In  community 
hospitals  In  the  state.  NRMP  baa  also  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  a  two  county 
health  services  corporation  In  aouthem  Mln- 
nesota  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Mlnneeota  and  Mayo  Foundation:  it  has  de- 
veloped or  expanded  119  fnerttoal  Uhrarlea  In 
community  hoqiitals  for  physicians,  nursaa 
and  other  aUled  health  workeia  In  the  state; 
it  baa  devMoped  short-term  residency  train- 
ing programs  for  tefteshers  for  physicians  In 
Mlnneeota;  it  has  given  «<Ti»n/>i«i  support  to 
an  OBO  rural  health  care  experiment  in 
southeastern  Minnesota;  it  has  started  a 
nurse  refresher  program  which  so  far  has 
trained  80  Inactive  nurses  who  have  returned 
to  active  service;  it  has  coordinated  the  reha- 
biUtatlve  aervloea  throughout  tbe  state;  it 
baa  started  a  statewide  refreaber  jnrogram  for 
rtletimans  to  return  inactive  dieticians  to  the 
health  care  system;  it  has  initiated  a  quality 
control  program  for  small  hospital  labora- 
torlea  In  rural  Minnesota:  it  has  annlBtTKl 
rural  Minnesota  communitlee  in  developing 
materials  to  recruit  physiciana:  and  it  has 
developed  a  tdephone  Information  system 
for  physldanB  providing  direct  medical  care. 
A  variety  of  other  activities  have  been 
initiated  or  plana  have  been  developed  but 
continuing  restriction  of  funding  at  this  time 
is  allowing  the  Regional  Medical  Program  to 
wither.  If  the  capabllltlee  of  effective  pro- 
grams are  to  be  maintained,  to  aid  in  imple- 
menting changea  in  the  health  care  system. 
It  is  imperative  that  adequate  levels  of  fuitd- 
Ing  be  provided  in  a  manner  by  which  rea- 
sonable projections  can  be  made  by  our  staff 
and  voltuiteers. 

In  the  Northlands  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram fiscal  year  ending  April  1. 1971.  funding 
was  at  a  level  of  81.676.<^.  This  allowed  an 
effective  operation  but  with  no  opportunity 
for  expansion  of  programming.  Renewal  im- 
plications submitted  in  the  early  Fall  of  1970 
requested  expanded  funds  for  plans  that 
were  already  developed.  In  the  third  week 
of  January,  1971,  we  were  informed  by  tele- 
gram that  the  expecteA  level  of  funding  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  April  l,  1972. 
would  be  81.316368,  which  was  the  ortginaUy 
committed  amount  for  the  first  year  of  the 
operational  program,  which  ended  early  in 
1970.  The  week  following  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Be- 


glonal  Medical  Program,  are  wei*  advlaed  that 
it  would  be  neoeaaary  for  our  program  to 
function  with  funding  at  the  levtf  of  81 J06.- 
662.  With  conalderaiile  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  and  the  various  volunteers  and 
other  individuals  participating  in  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  In  this  state,  this 
level  of  funding  was  accommodated,  but  with 
considerable  mlagivlngs  for  the  future  of  the 
operation.  After  this  fiscal  year  had  started, 
we  received  another  letter  dated  April  7, 1971, 
from  Dr.  Vem  Wilson,  indicating  that  the 
funding  level  wlU  be  only  $1,167,624.  The 
award  statement  formally  advising  us  of  tbls 
amount  was  just  received  and  Indicates  that 
the  same  amount  will  be  tbe  level  of  funding 
for  each  of  the  next  two  years  of  this  opera- 
tional program.  Needless  to  say,  IX  this  la  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  following  two  years. 
It  pute  us  Into  tbe  position  of  holding  on  to 
an  effective.  Informed  staff  in  anticipation  of 
a  change,  but  without  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  devel(^ment  for  which 
the  Regional  Medical  Program  may  be  fitted. 
I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  award  state- 
ment for  your  information. 

Although  I  am  aware  that  no  1972  ^pro- 
prlatlons  for  Regional  Medical  Progntms 
have  been  made  by  tbe  Congress,  it  would 
i4>pear  that  it  Is  the  Intent  of  tbe  adminis- 
tration to  maintain  level  funding  with  the 
restrictions  that  I  have  noted.  I  reoelved 
from  Mr.  Oray  in  yotu-  office  the  statement 
which  you  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  11th  coneemlng  the  funds  whiefa 
have  been  htid  In  raeerve.  If,  In  fact,  the 
HEW  administration  does  Intend  to  obligate 
the  884Ji  million  rceei  >e  from  the  Regional 
Medical  Program  appropriation  In  1978,  I 
am  concerned  lest  another  sum  from  tbe 
1973  i4>proprlatlQn  might  be  then  held  In 
reserve  during  that  flsoal  year.  In  fact,  tbe 
letter  that  I  menttoned  previously  from  Dr. 
Vem  Wilson  indicates  that  the  anthartasd 
budget  for  Regional  Medical  Progtmma  for 
fiscal  year  1978  will  be  lees  than  the  expoMl- 
Uure  rate  for  fiscal  year  1971. 1  am  alao  at- 
taching a  copy  of  the  letter  Indicating  this 
point. 

I  am  quite  ocmcemed  about  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  held  funds  in  iissiiu 
for  a  ninnber  of  other  health  programs,  and 
I  know  that  you  have  gone  on  record  op- 
posing that  procedure. 

Thanks  vary  much. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  P.  Wbi8naiit,  MJ>. 

Depakticxnt  or  Rkaltb,  Edocation, 
AKO  WEL.rAxx,  Omcx  or  tbk 
SacxxTAaT, 

Wot^iin^ton.  D.C.,  June  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Huasar  H.  Hdmphxxt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dkas  SxNAToa  Htticphbxt:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  17  requesting  fxuther 
clarification  of  the  data  provided  in  my  letter 
of  May  6  on  funding  for  the  Regional  Medi- 
cal Programs. 

The  encloeed  table  shows  the  1970  and  1971 
appropriations,  1972  request  for  budget  au- 
thority, carryover  from  prior  yean,  and  ob- 
ligations. The  1972  budget  request  for  the 
Regional  Medical  Program  Servloe  is  862.8 
million,  although  we  plan  to  otOlgate  887.8 
million,  because  of  the  834.S  miUlon  earned 
forward  from  1971. 

If  Congress  ahould  again  appropriate  8106.6 
mlUion  aa  they  did  in  1971,  we  would  have 
funda  available  which  would  aupport  81414) 
million  in  obllgationa  for  1972.  To  what  ex- 
tent we  might  actuaUy  uae  obligatlonal  au- 
thority of  thla  magnitude  la  Inpoarible  to 
say  at  this  time.  We  would  have  to  take  an- 
other look  at  tbe  whole  situation  after  the 
appropriation  bOl  is  psaaed, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  B.  CAsewxUv 
Aaalstent  Secntarg.  OomptroQer. 
Enclosure. 
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TAX  JUSTICE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Blr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  bills  to  provide  tax 
simplification  and  reform  for  small  busi- 
ness are  attracting  increased  attention 
and  suppcxt  in  the  Smate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  Massachusetts  as  throughout  tbe 
Nation  small  and  new  business  account 
for  about  95  percent  of  the  number  of 
firms,  as  well  as  iO  percent  of  the  Jobs 
and  (Hie-third  of  the  groas  natknal  prod- 
uct. Tbe  importance  of  new  enterprise  is 
particalaily  plain  in  New  Bogland.  which 
has  seen  the  rise  and  decline  of  several 
maJcH*  industries  such  as  whaltog.  tex- 
tiles, and  now  research. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  complex- 
ity cl  the  modem  tax  law  and  regula- 
tions contjnnes  a  discouragement  to  the 
founding  and  growth  of  new  bnslittiiBts. 
which  may  only  be  able  to  alTonl  ac- 
counting and  legal  services  periodically, 
rather  than  canttamoosly.  However,  it  is 
Just  such  enterprises  that  would  be  espe- 
cially bdpf ul  in  providing  employment 
and  absorbing  the  aiergies  of  our  return- 
ing veterans,  unemployed  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  recoit  gradnatea. 

New  firms  can  bring  new  and  imi»oved 
products  and  services  into  the  economy 
of  our  region  and  our  country  and  can 
help  keep  costs  down  and  quality  up 
through  competition. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Senator  Bnu  and 
Representative  Evms  (S.  1515  and  Hit. 
7692) .  which  stands  as  a  oommitmmt  to 
systematic  tax  reform  for  small  busineBS. 
This  bill  contains  many  provisiaDs  which 
are  urgently  needed  if  small  businesses 
are  to  survive  and  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  I970's.  Among  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  bill  are  those 
dealing  with  tax  simplification,  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  equitable  tax  rates, 
and  fair  depreciation  policies. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  bill  is 
contained  in  the  July  issue  of  tbe  Tax 
Adviser,  a  publleati<ui  at  the  American 
Institute  of  certified  Piddle  Accountants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Ollbert  StmoDettl.  Jr.. 
and  oititled  "Small  Businww  l^x  Re- 
form Paining  Suniart."  be  included  at 
this  point  in  tbe  Rsooas.  for  tbe  benefit 
of  an  of  us  In  the  Senate  eonoemed  with 
the  cause  of  tax  Justice  for  small  btBi- 
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Tliere  betng  no  objeetkjn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
•8  follows: 

Smaxx  Bnantsn  Tax  ttwroaM  OAntiiro 

SUVPOBT 

Tb«i«  appMTs  to  be  mounting  tupped  for 
Uz  relief  for  101101  buslneee.  Wblle  leglaUUve 
MtlTlty  In  this  area  cannot  be  deacrlbed  aa 
*l>oUlng,"  It  aeems  quite  clear  that  oongrca- 
slonal  concern  for  the  need*  of  the  imM.n  busi- 
ness oonunonlty  is  growing  at  an  accelerated 
pace. 

A  leading  proponent  of  small  business  tax 
reUef  is  Senator  Alan  Bible,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  wmaii  Busi- 
ness, who  reoenUy  Introduced  S.  1615  en- 
titled "The  Small  Business  Tax  Simplification 
and  Beform  Act  of  1971."  This  Is  a  refined 
and  revlaed  ▼eralon  of  a  bOl  (S.  4039)  first  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Bible  In  the  last  Con- 
grtm.  (See  TTA,  Nov.  70,  p.  716.)  S.  1616  re- 
flects suggestions  frcun  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  the  AICPA's  Tax  OlTlslon. 

WhUe  no  action  waa  taken  on  S.  4089  In 
the  »lst  Congress,  It  has  had  a  catalytic  effect 
In  generating  support  for  tax  relief  for  amaU 
bustnssB.  There  Is  dear  evldenee  that  the  new 
smaU  buatneas  tax  blU,  8.  1616,  is  attracting 
oonaidarable  Interest.  For  example,  14  sena- 
tors have  oo-sponaored  It.  In  »i*i*i±iray_  %  com- 
panion biU,  KA.  7602,  which  haa  16  eo-epon- 
•on,  was  Introduced  In  the  House  by  B^re- 
■enatlTS  Joe  Xvlns.  Chairman  of  the  Bouse 
Snan  Business  Committee.  The  1070  Senate 
blU  had  only  one  oo-qwnsor  and  there  was  no 
eompanlon  House  measure. 

A  further  indication  thatt  the  small  busl- 
naas  oommuntty  Is  In  the  spotlight  Is  8.  544 
which  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Wallace 
Besmstt.  Hals  is  the  Admlnistratlon-spon- 
aored  bill  to  provide  tax  reUef  for  small  busl- 

Hotwlthstandlng  the  heightened  Interest  In 
tax  reforms  for  small  business,  it  must  be 
leeognlaed  that  active  ooaaMeratlon  of  this 
legMatlon  by  the  tax-writing  committees  of 
Oongreas  is  still  a  number  at  mnn^ttf  away. 
Hm  calendars  of  these  groupa  are  already 
jammed  with  matters  such  as  revenue-shar- 
ing. Social  Security  and  naUonal  health  In- 
surance. 

The  balance  at  this  cdiunn  is  devoted  to  a 
brief  comparison  of  the  major  fesiturea  of 
8.  1615  and  last  year's  bill  (8.  4030).  Also 
briefly  ocsaparsd  are  the  major  differences  be- 
tween 8. 1615  and  8. 544. 

TAX  araiFUFiCAnoir 

Small  Business  Tax  Analyst.  The  1970  bill 
propoeed  that  a  position  of  SmaU  Business 
Tax  Analyst  be  created  within  the  Treasury 
Department.  Thla  official  would  be  re^Kmsl- 
ble  for  looking  at  tax  problems  primarily  from 
the  view  of  small  business.  8.  1615  would  en- 
large this  concept  by  the  creation  of  an  Office 
of  Small  Business  Tax  Analysis  in  the  Treas- 
tury  Department  of  which  the  SmaU  Business 
Tax  Analyst  would  be  a  part. 

Code  chapter  on  new  and  small  lytuinesa. 
The  preeent  organization  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  mainly  by  subject 
matter.  S.  1616  would  have  the  Treasury  con- 
sider a  q>eclal  title  or  chapter  of  the  Code  to 
oonsoUdate  all  tax  provisions  relating  to  new 
and  smaU  business.  (Substantially  similar  to 
1970  bUl.) 

ASJxrsncxMT  or  coapoaAXB  mosjcal  tax 
8.  1616  would  reform  the  entire  corporate 
tax  structure  by  shifting  about  1%  of  cor- 
porate revenue  from  the  smallest  to  the  larg- 
est corporations.  (Same  as  1970  bUl.) 

NXW    SMAXX    BU8XNXS8    KMTXBraiSXS 

Exemption  0/  operating  income.  To  en- 
eourage  new  small  business,  the  1970  bUl  in- 
troduced the  concept  that  the  net  operaUng 
Income  of  new  "eligible  smaU  bualneaa  cor- 
PM^Uons"  would  be  exempt  from  federal  In- 
come taxes  during  the  first  five  yean  in  irtiich 


It  conducted  business.  8.  1618  has  sealed 
down  this  exemption  period  to  three  years, 
In  addition,  8.  1615  would: 

Impoee  a  $1  mlUion  ^nn^jiti  ceiUng  on 
exempt  Income; 

Plaoe  a  ban  on  "successor"  buslnoaaaa  at 
any  kind;  and 

Disqualify  any  new  enterprise  having  a 
shareholder-employee  who  was  actively  en- 
gaged In  a  business  In  which  he  had  more 
than  a  6%  interest. 

Carryover  of  net  operating  losses.  Under 
the  1970  blU,  net  operating  iceses  incurred  in 
the  first  five  years  of  operation  could  be  car- 
ried over  to  the  ten  years  foUowlng  the  year 
<rf  loss.  Conforming  with  the  new  eUglbUlty 
period  under  S.  1616,  only  the  first  three 
yeara'  losses  would  be  entlUed  to  the  ten-year 
carryforward. 

Partnership  organization  expenses.  Part- 
nerships would  be  extended  the  option  now 
enjoyed  by  corporations — to  amortise  their 
organization  expenses  over  60  montlM  If  they 
so  desire.  (Same  as  1970  bUl.) 

Bad  debt  deduction  for  lenders  to  or  guar- 
antors of  corporate  obligations.  The  tax 
treatment  of  lenders  to  cr  guarantors  of 
buslnees  obligations  would  be  equated, 
whether  the  businesses  are  Incorporated  or 
not  by  extending  the  ordinary  Iocs  rule  pres- 
ently apirilcable  to  unincorporated  business 
Ismuiig.  (Same  as  1070  blU.) 

Losses  on  small  business  stock.  TO  update 
Incentives  to  Invest  directly  in  smaU  busi- 
ness which  sre  preeently  contained  in  the 
Code,  8.  1616  would  increase  from  $36,000 
to  660,000  the  annual  limitation  on  ordinary 
treatment  of  losses  resulting  from  Invest- 
ments in  Sec.  1344  stock. 

Another  provision  would  authorise  a 
"smaU  buslnees  corporation"  to  Issue  Sec. 
1344  stock  up  to  61.6  million  (now  only  61 
million)  In  "equity  ci^tltal"  as  defined  by 
the  section.  ThU  would  have  the  effect  of 
allowing  previously  ineUglble  corporattons 
with  equity  capital  ot  between  61-61.6  mlUlon 
to  Issue  Sec.  1344  stock  In  the  amount  of 
6750,000  (compared  with  $500,000  under  the 
present  section)  and  to  peniilt  previously 
eligible  smaU  business  corporations  to  is- 
sue stock  up  to  the  $750,000  amount,  if  they 
are  otherwise  in  compUanoe  with  the  ap- 
plicable rulee. 

A  further  provision  would  Increase  from 
two  to  five  years  the  time  within  which  a 
Sec.  1344  pUm  must  be  executed  and  would 
permit  stock  optlcns  to  be  Issued  to  employ- 
ees without  disqualifying  the  stock  Issue 
(Same  as  1970  bin. ) 

ASSXRlIfO  SMAU,  BUSINXaS  OBOWTB 

itestorotion  of  investment  credit.  Both 
the  1070  and  the  1971  versions  of  Senator 
Bible's  biU  provide  for  a  partial  restora- 
tion of  the  investment  credit.  However,  & 
1615  eliminates  any  retroactive  aqiects  of 
the  restoration.  Under  its  provisions,  the 
Investment  credit  would  only  be  attrtbutAUe 
to  quaUfled  property  acqiiired  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  S.  1615. 

Optional  SOL  carryback  and  carryover  pe- 
riod. The  1970  blU  contained  a  provlsloa 
which  woitld  have  allowed  small  businesses 
to  slide  losses  in  either  direction  over  an 
eight-year  period  (fow  years  forward  and 
four  years  backward  at  their  option).  No 
similar  provision  is  contained  In  8.  1616 
which  now  only  provides  for  the  ten-year 
loes  carryforward  provision  mentioned  above. 

Accumulated  earnings.  An  Increase  In  the 
accxmiulated  earnings  credit  to  $150,000  was 
provided  in  the  1970  blU.  8.  1615.  whUe  re- 
taining this  concept,  adds  a  proposal  that 
would  aUow  the  Treasury  to  raise  this  limit 
to  $360,000  for  small  business  concerns  which 
can  establish  that  the  need  for  such  fxinds 
was  mandated  by  the  intention  to  expand. 
The  new  biU  retains  the  provision  to  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  Service  in  ac- 
cumunted  earnings  proceedings. 
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Additional  first-year  depreciation  allouh- 
once.  The  addltloaal  first-year  depreciation 
aUowance  would  be  increased  from  $10,000  to 
$30,000  In  accordance  with  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  Uvlng  and  doing  btislneas.  (Same  as 
lOTObUl.)  V     «»  •• 

Amortisation  of  certain  securities  expendi- 
tures. Provision  would  be  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  certain  types  of  smaU  buslnees 
stock  floUtlons,  such  as  those  under  the 
SBC's  Regulation  A  and  under  Code  Sec.  1344 
which  are  not  otherwise  deductible  to  be 
»mort**ed  over  a  period  of  60  months.  An 
additional  provision  in  this  vein  would  ac- 
cord the  same  treatment  for  the  expenses  of 
an  initial  registration  <a  a  oon^Mmy's  securi- 
ties on  a  regional  stock  exchange.  (Same  as 
1970  bUl.) 

Amortization  of  research  and  development 
acHvities.  Research  and  development  ex- 
penses would  be  amortised  beginning  ai  the 
time  they  are  made,  rather  than  at  the  time 
the  taxpayer  "first  realises  benefits"  from 
sueh  expenditures.  (Same  as  1970  blU.) 

Multiple  surtax  exemptions  under  tingle 
family  control.  To  enooursge  opportunities 
for  family  ownership  of  buslnees.  8.  1015 
would  permit  a  limited  number  ot  surtax  ex- 
empUoos  for  related  oacporatkxH  (up  to  five) 
in  the  event  members  of  a  famUy  are  placed 
In  proprietary  positions  where  they  have 
ownership  of  s*  least  bO%  ot  the  stock  and 
meet  certain  other  conditions.  (Same  as  1070 
bUl.) 

PSOVI8IOIV8  aXLATOTG  TO  PAXTMBURD>8 

Guaranteed  payment  to  partner.  Provision 
would  be  made  to  avoid  double  taxation  of 
guaranteed  payments  from  a  partnership  to 
a  deceased  partner.  The  preeent  value  at  the 
guaranteed  payments  is  Includable  In  the 
gross  estate,  and  the  payments  may  now  be 
taxed  as  distributive  Income  of  a  person  not 
considered  a  partner  under  Sec.  707(c). 
(Same  as  1970  blU.) 

Closing  of  taxable  year  at  death  of  partner. 
The  closing  of  the  partnership  year  would  be 
permitted  at  any  of  the  foUowlng  tlmee: 

1.  The  normal  close  of  the  psrtnershlp  year 
If  there  has  l>een  no  prior  sale,  exchange  or 
liquidation  of  the  partnership  mterest; 

3.  The  date  of  any  of  the  above  described 
transactions;  or 

3.  The  day  after  the  partner's  death. 

Furthermore,  the  biU  would  modify  the 
termlnatlcm  provision  of  Sec.  70e(b)  (1)  (B) 
In  certain  instances  and  would  amend  Sec. 
762  regarding  partnership  losses  in  excess  of 
basis  under  certain  conditions.  (Same  as  1970 
bUl.) 

STTSCRAPTXa  8  COSPOXATIOlrs 

Increase  in  number  of  parmissible  share- 
holders. Enlargement  of  the  subchapter  S 
"tax-option"  smaU  business  corporations  In 
the  foUowlng  three  ways  would  be  allowed: 

I.  Initial  shareholders  could  number  16, 
rather  than  the  present  ten;    - 

3.  Shareholders  In  excess  of  this  celling  who 
take  their  stocic  by  reason  of  belrahlp  would 
not  dlsquaUfy  election;  and 

3.  After  five  years,  the  nimibOT  of  permis- 
sible shareholders  would  Increass  to  35. 
(Same  as  1970  blU.) 

Broadening  classes  of  permissible  share- 
holders. The  classes  of  shareholders  would 
also  be  expanded  to  Include : 

1.  Trusts  where  the  stock  passes  pursuant 
to  a  will  and  the  trust  is  used  merely  to 
ultimately  convey  the  stock  to  a  long-term 
eligible  holder  within  60  days; 

3.  Trusts  where  the  entire  income  is  taxa- 
ble to  the  grantor:  and 

3.  Small  business  investment  companies, 
subject  to  the  elimination  of  the  dividends- 
paid  credit  on  such  income. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  affecting  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  woiild  Uberallse  the 
rules  regarding  election  termination,  passive 
Income  and  Inadvertent  termination.  (Same 
as  1970  biU.) 
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Bvmnas  skvzi/>picznt  cospobaiioiui 
Certain  nonrectirring  income.  Both  the 
1970  and  the  1071  Bible  bills  provide  that 
certain  nonrecurring  Income  of  "nonprofit 
Local  Business  Development  Corporations" 
would  generally  not  be  subject  to  tax  If  the 
Income  Is  reinvested  within  the  area  of  tha 
service  provided  by  the  corporation.  How- 
ever. S.  1616  makes  two  chanjges: 

1.  It  tightens  the  conditions  for  electlog 
nonreoQgnlUon  by  requiring  that  the  com- 
pany to  be  benefited  may  not  compensate 
anyone  for  performing  personal  services  for 
It;  and 

3.  It  llberallEes  the  reinvestment  period  In 
connection  with  the  nonrecurring  income  by 
extending  the  period  from  two  to  three  years. 


KVATION   or  SMAU.   SUSIMSSS 

Payment  of  estate  tax.  8.  1615,  unlike  the 
1970  version,  would  add  a  new  Sec.  804  which 
would  help  cloeely-held  businesses  to  remain 
In  family  bands  following  the  death  of  a 
major  stockholder.  To  this  end.  It  would 
change  the  standard  of  "undue  hardship" 
(required  to  qualify  for  ten-year  estate  tax 
Installments)  to  "hardships,"  which  should 
be  an  easier  test  to  meet. 

S.   ISlS   VXaSUS  S.   S44 

S.  544.  Senator  BenneU's  bUl.  U  much  nar- 
rower In  scope  than  8.  1616  and  approaches 
smaU  buslnsss  problems  from  a  different  per- 
spective. 

In  the  first  plaoe.  S.  544  makes  no  attempt 
at  tax  simplification  which  is  a  major  objec- 
tive of  S.  1615. 

As  for  cspltal  needs.  S.  544  places  stress  on 
Increasee  In  the  borrowing  abUlty  of  smaU 
business  by  providing  a  dsductlon  equal  to 
20%  of  groas  Ineoms  derived  by  corporations 
from  obligations  guaranteed  l>y  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration.  S.  1616  plaoes  more 
emphasis  on  retention  of  earnings  and  largw 
bad  debt  reserves.  Both  proposals  would  in- 
crease the  niunber  of  permissible  sharehold- 
ers in  a  subchspter  S  corporation,  althoiigh 
each  would  do  it  differently. 

PlnaUy,  8.  644  contains  provisions  designed 
to  attract  key  management  and  to  aid  minor- 
ity enterprises  which  are  not  considered  In 
S.  1615.  (See  TTA,  Apr.  71.  p.  343  for  a  fuUer 
coverage  of  S.  544.) 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  both  Sena- 
tor Bible  and  Senator  Bennett  have  stated 
that  they  do  not  consider  their  bills  as  the 
"last  word."  Rather,  the  measures  provide, 
as  Senator  Bible  notes,  "a  seed  from  which 
meanlngfxil  and  overdue  small  business  tax 
reforms  can  emerse." 

ptlTAIXS    FOa   THK    COlUtACENT-EXCISX 
TAXXS 

"News  and  Notes  for  the  Tax  Practitioner" 
(71-4)  by  the  Los  Angeles  District  Director: 
the  predominant  Influenoe  of  Income  taxes 
tends  to  obscure  the  provisions  (and  some- 
times even  the  existence)  of  excise  taxes  in 
the  minds  of  many  pracUtloners.  Several 
recent  examinations  have  disclosed  serious 
delinquencies  In  that  area  in  cases  where 
the  taxpayer  had  placed  total  responsibility 
for  aU  tax  matters  In  the  hands  of  his  out- 
side accountant.  Two  examples  iUustrate  the 
most  frequent  typee: 

The  taixpayer  is  a  person  or  firm  using 
trucks  for  tranq>ortatk>n  of  hla  own  prop- 
erty— not  "For  Hire."  A  wldeq>read  miscon- 
ception concerning  the  Highway  Use  Tax 
is  that  It  does  not  apply  to  vehicles  which 
are  not  used  for  hire.  A  careful  reading  of 
Form  3390  would  dispel  this  idea,  but  delin- 
quent returns  are  frequently  secured  from 
taxpayers  who  are  totally  Ignorant  of  this 
tax.  In  many  of  thase  eases,  the  result  Is  a 
financial  hardship — sometimes  it  is  dis- 
astrous. See  Sec.  4461. 

Attracted  by  the  "low  price  per  gaUon" 
at  which  bulk  purchases  of  dlesel  fitel  may 
be  made,  a  truck  fleet  operator  Installs  a 
bulk  storage  tank  and  pump  on  his  premises 


and  purchases  such  fuel  directly  from  a  dis- 
tributor, being  unaware  that  deUvery  Into 
a  bulk  storage  tank  Is  not  a  taxable  sale. 
The  excise  tax  on  dlesel  fuel  appUes  only 
to  deliveries  Into  the  fuel  tank  of  a  highway 
motor  vehicle.  Vehicle  operators  using  b\ilk 
storage  tanks  are  required  to  file  Form  720 
quarterly  and  pay  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  4c 
per  gaUon  for  dlesel  fuel  used  In  highway 
vehicles.  A  large  fleet  can  buUd  i^  a  very 
serious  delinquency  In  a  few  months.  See 
Sec.  4041. 

A  reappraisal  of  your  client's  situation 
with  particular  attention  to  excise  taxes  may 
serve  to  avoid  much  embarrassment  or  hard- 
ship for  both  practitioner  and  client. 


PUBLIC     OPINION     ON     NATIONAL 
ISSUES  IS  SHATTERED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  pub- 
lic opinion  on  many  of  the  big  Issues  lac- 
ing our  Nation  is  not  divided. 

It  is  shattered. 

Pollsters  have  been  able  to  present  us 
with  any  view  that  we  may  want  of  what 
the  people  are  thinking. 

If  asked  whether  they  want  American 
troops  home  from  Southeast  Asia  by  next 
December  31,  an  overwhelming  number 
of  our  citizens  will  say  yes. 

But  when  the  question  is  phrased  to 
point  out  problems  or  conditions  that 
would  result  from  a  rapid  withdrawal,  the 
answers  change. 

Politicians  opposing  the  Nixm  admin- 
istration have  capitalised  on  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  is  shattered. 

Every  action  the  President  takes  in 
Vietnam  or  Asia  is  criticized  as  too  lit- 
tle or  too  much  or  too  soon  or  too  late. 

In  the  United  States  we  elect  our  repre- 
sentatives. We  chose  a  man  to  be  Pres- 
ident knowing  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
him  100  percent,  that  there  will  be  times 
that  we  think  he  should  do  more  or  do 
less  or  do  nothing.  Nitpicking  at  crucial 
times  in  our  history  serves  no  good  pur- 
pose and  weakens  our  Government  in  its 
relations  with  other  governments. 

Despite  the  sniping  from  both  sides  of 
the  political  spectrum,  President  Nixon 
has  scored  some  amazing  diplcHnatic 
triumphs  in  only  2^  years.  He  has  set 
us  on  a  positive  course  in  Southeast  Asia: 
and  now  he  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
an  easing  of  tensions  in  an  area  of  the 
world  that  has  caused  us  so  much  grief 
and  concern  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arizona  Republic  on 
Sunday  carried  a  page  1  editorial  calling 
for  support  for  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  work  with  Mainland  China.  This 
editorial  was  written  by  Eugene  C.  Pul- 
liam.  a  publisher  who  has  known  many 
of  the  world's  leaders  and  who  has  a 
deep  understanding  of  world  problems.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooas. 
as  follows: 

Ixr  Us  SorPoar  trx  Pa— isawT 

Americans  in  aU  walks  of  life  long  have 
been  appealing  for  an  end  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  Now 
President  Nixon,  by  the  most  Important  dip- 
lomatic move  since  World  War  II.  has  found 
a  way  to  this  goal  and  perhi^js  others. 

His  acceptance  of  Chineee  Premier  Chou 
Iln-lai's  Invitation  to  visit  m^iwi^n^  China 


not  only  ejqpedltes  negotiation  for  peace  in 
Asia  but  wUl  restore  the  United  States  to  Its 
traditional  position  of  world  leaderahtp. 

D4>k»nata  everywhere  have  been  busy  since 
NUum's  annoanoement  of  Thtiraday  ni^t 
examining  everything  he  said  and  much  that 
he  left  unsaid.  No  one  will  more  meticu- 
lously study  his  brief  message  than  the 
Kremlin  leaders.  They  realize  fuUy  what  a 
U.S.-Chlna  accommodation  co\ild  do  to  Soviet 
Influence  In  Asia  and  especlaUy  In  dlqrated 
MongoUa.  It  would  give  China  recognition 
as  a  sovereign  country  free  of  domination 
by  Russia. 

There  has  been  criticism  already  that  a 
Nixon  visit  to  Red  China  would  indicate 
support  of  communism.  Much  of  this  comes 
from  the  same  people  who  earlier  were  ap- 
pealing both  within  and  outside  Ck>ngress  for 
closer  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
we  beUeve  represents  a  greater  menace  to 
the  United  States  and  world  peace. 

A  trip  over  the  Paciflc  and  to  China  offers 
no  guaranteed  panacea  for  the  solution  of 
our  problems  In  Asia.  But  it  Involves  such 
great  posslbUltles  that  It  is  weU  worth  the 
calculated  risks  Involved. 

ICaJoilty  opinion  supports  with  Nixon  the 
thesis  that  there  can  be  no  stable  or  endur- 
ing peace  in  the  world  today  without  the 
participation  of  Red  China.  The  President's 
visit  wlU  start  the  necessary  processes  to 
achieve  this. 

Nixon's  venture  could  pay  off  handsomely 
for  our  country.  But  only  if  he  goes  to  Peking 
with  the  complete  backing  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  people.  It  is  time  to  lay  aside 
petty  politics  by  aU  parties  to  supply  this 
help  he  needs.  Yapping  by  poUticaUy  ambl- 
tlotis  nltpickers  should  no  longer  be  heard 
in  this  land. 

Nixon's  proposal  was  well -conceived  and 
expertly  handled,  despite  the  angiil^t)i>^  cries 
from  those  both  inside  and  outside  Congress 
who  were  denied  participation  In  the  secret 
diplomacy  which  made  It  possible. 

There  can  be  no  greater  Ood-speed  for 
President  Nixon  on  his  fUght  to  China  than 
the  united  support  of  the  American  people. 

Let's  give  it  to  him. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE :  WHY 
NOT? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  have 
for  several  years  introduced  proposed 
legislation  which  would  establish  a  Cab- 
inet-levd  Department  of  Peace.  It  would 
be  the  purpose  of  the  new  depart- 
ment to  develop  long-range  policies  for 
peacekeeping  for  it  has  long  been  my 
opinion  that  no  institutional  advocate  of 
peace  exists  in  our  Oovemmmt.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  agencies  and  depart- . 
ments  which  view  the  application  of  mil- 
itary force  as  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient way  to  settle  international  disputes 
abound. 

In  view  of  my  interest  >n  this  question, 
I  was  heartened  to  read  of  a  similar  in- 
terest as  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold  A.  Hut- 
schnecker  in  a  two-part  article  s^ipearing 
in  the  New  Toric  Times.  In  his  article 
entlUed  '"rhe  Road  to  Peace,"  Dr.  Hut- 
schnecker  asserts  that — 

A  Department  of  Peace  would  not  produce 
a  magi:  cure  but  it  would  beconae  the  coor- 
dinating agency  for  exploring  the  dynamics 
of  violence  and  supervise  the  manifold  ways 
of  conditioning  the  buman  mind  to  react 
to  signals  of  aggression  with  new.  controUed. 
assertive  and  yet  peaceful  responses. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Huts^medcer^  esti- 
mate of  the  Department  of  Peace's  po- 
tential and  invite  Out  attention  of  Sena- 
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ton  to  a  eone^i  which  disputes  the  ac- 
cepted wisdom  that  war  Is  Inevitable. 

itr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  eon- 
sent  that  Dr.  Hutschneeker's  most  re- 
flective statement  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

OKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows: 

Tsx  Road  to  Pkacs:  I 
(By  Arnold  A.  Hutactaneeker) 
In  1063  I  attouled  •  reception  that  marlced 
the  eonchirton  of  tbe  seventh  aeaelon  of 
the  Oeneral  AsMmbly  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  aesBlon  that  had  been  particularly  stormy 
and  fnistrated.  When  one  of  the  diplomats 
Mked  me  to  which  delegation  I  belonged,  I 
npUed,  only  half  In  Jest,  "To  none.  I  am  Just 
a  phyalotan,  but  If  you  diplomats  cannot 
achieve  peace,  peihaps  we  doctors  will." 

on*  deleeaU  was  surprised,  for  making 
peace  Is  oonaldered  the  province  of  statesmen 
and  the  dogy.  Tet  is  it  not  true  that  when 
thej  fall,  It  U  the  physician  who  U  eaUed 
;  iq>on  to  heal  the  victims  of  their  defeats 
•Ither  on  the  battlenelda.  in  mental  hospi- 
tals or  In  insUtutlona  for  the  crippled  and 
disabled? 

So  why  shouldn't  we  doctors  address  our- 
salves  to  the  prevention  of  war?  In  the 
wards  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
we  doctors  are  equipped  for  the  first  time 
to  hlstofy  to  "help  mould  citizens  of  tomor- 
row and  Influence  the  trend  of  human 
destiny." 

AotuaUy,  our  coiirse  of  action  has  been 
clsarty  stated  in  the  constitution  of  X7NES 
pO-^  Ita  second  paragraph  reads:  "Since  wars 
iMfla  In  the  minds  of  men,  it  U  in  the  minds 
<rf  men  that  the  defense  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed." The  question  then  is  how  to  Im- 
Idement  this  principle  since  the  world  Is  not 
ruled  by  mature,  empathetlc  psychothera- 
pists but  by  politicians,  partisans  or  revolu- 
tionaries, not  always  the  best-adjusted  people 
and  often  driven  by  an  inner  unrelenting 
eon^iulslve  will  to  power. 

Beading  our  dally  newspapers  we  may  feel 
sleltened  by  a  war  that  nibbles  away  lUe  tis- 
sue like  a  cancer  and  which  governments 
seem  nnaMe  to  bring  to  a  halt.  But  the  in- 
credible fact  U  that  deq>  in  their  uncon- 
■dons  there  are  people  who  fed  ambivalent 
about  violence  and  not  appalled  by  it  since 
the  acting  out  of  vlolenoe  or  even  watching 
it  serves  as  a  release  fntn  unbearable  ten- 
sl<M»  or  boredom  (war  pictures,  vlcdence  on 
TV) .  It  has  therefore  never  ceased  to  have  an 
appeal  to  those  people  who  have  dUnciUties 
eoplng  with  their  Inner  restive  aggression. 
However,  to  more  secure,  peaceful  and  ad- 
Justed  eltlsens,  tboee  with  compassion,  dls- 
pUys  of  violence,  including  those  we  have 
seen  In  the  streets  and  campuses  of  Amer- 
ica, are  disturbing,  horrifying  and  Intoler- 
able. 

But  o^/m  outbursts  are  only  part  ot  our 
problem,  for  we  must  deal  with  another  con- 
cealed and  more  dangerous  type  of  violence 
that  estets  In  the  minds  of  men  in  position 
of  power  behind  polished  desks  whose  ra- 
tlonallaed  opinions  as  theoretical  experts  or 
•dvlasrs  help  form  the  decisions  which  lead 
to  conflict,  torture  and  violence  on  faraway 
battlefields.  Since  punishment  does  not  pre- 
vent either  crime  or  a  drive  to  war  It  is 
perhaps  useless  to  ask  who  are  the  more  guil- 
ty, the  men  in  the  field  who  are  Indoctrinated 
to  kill  with  no  remorse — such  as  the  lieu- 
tenant who  brushed  off  the  accusation  of 
having  "wasted"  103  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren as  "no  Wg  deal"— or  the  civilised  men 
behind  polished  desks  who  by  means  of  pro- 
jection attribute  their  own  unacceptable  and 
unconscious  aggression  on  to  others,  the 
enemy. 

We  then  have  the  vicious  circle  of  two 
hostile  groups  or  ideologies  which  feed  on 


one  another's  fear,  hate  and  distrust  (the 
isstie  changes  in  each  omtory) .  But  the  drive 
to  war  for  a  rl^teous  cause  remains,  fanned 
by  men  who  tend  to  advocate— as  tbey 
must  because  of  their  basic  hoetUe-aggres- 
alve  personality  structure — ever  stronger  acts 
of  oonftontatlon,  making  weaker  the  chance 
for  negotiations. 

It  may  weU  be  as  Ernest  Jonee  (quoting 
Freud)  put  it,  that  "the  very  emphasis  of 
the  Commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill' 
makes  it  certain  that  we  are  descended  from 
an  endless  chain  of  generations  of  murderers, 
whose  love  for  murder  was  in  their  blood' 
as  It  Is  perhaps  In  ours."  As  dvillaed  people 
we  would  perhaps  have  overcome  this  dread- 
full  heritage  and  Its  legalised  form.  war.  U 
there  did  not  appear  from  time  to  time  false 
apostles  capable  of  stirring  up  the  lust  for 
blood  as  evidenced  by  Hitler's  statement  that 
the  very  first  essential  for  success  Is  a 
perpettiaUy  constant  and  regular  emolov- 
ment  of  violence." 

But  our  theme  Is  prevention.  Knowing 
that  man  tar  millennia  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  war.  we  physicians  In  aU  countries 
must  move  to  enlighten  aU  people  so  that 
they  can  assert  preestire  on  their  govern- 
ments to  apply  newer  scientific  methods,  of 
detecting  and  curing  by  Pavlovlan  methods 
the  disposition  to  violence  (the  mass-expres- 
sion of  which  Is  war) . 

The  question  of  how  we  may  approach  the 
problem  wiu  be  tackled  in  tomorrow's  article. 

Thb  Boab  to  Pxack:  II 
(By  Arnold  A.  Hutschnecker) 
In  the  mld-fiftles  I  drew  up  a  sU-polnt 
program,  which,  in  1968. 1  sent  to  both  Pres- 
idential candidates,  being  fully  aware  ot  the 
long  and  thorny  road  It  would  take  to  iwaki* 
an  idea  of  this  kind  paUtable.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  have  learned  that  Independently  a 
biu  about  a  Department  of  Peace  has  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  (Hartke-Halpem) 

My  points  were: 

Peace  is  more  than  the  abaenoe  of  war 

Just  as  health  u  more  than  the  absence  of 
Illness. 

Since  decisions  of  peace  and  war  are  made 
by  human  beings,  the  psychological  make-up 
and  mental  functioning  of  the  people  in 
power  will  In  a  last  analysis  be  the  decisive 
factor  of  how  innate  human  aggression  will 
be  employed  In  decisions  about  peace  and 
war. 

In  order  to  attain  real  and  lasting  peace 
the  concept  of  peace  must  be  changed  from 
a  passive,  non-aggressive  concept  to  a  new 
dynamic  way  of  life.  The  energies  of  repressed 
human  aggression  (absence  of  war  and/or 
violence)  must  be  Uberated  and  channeled 
Into  meaningful,  creaUve  and  productive 
pursuits. 

The  Ideology  and  practical  application  of 
peace  wiu  demand  a  gigantic  program  of 
education  and  reconditioning  of  thinking,  so 
enormous  that  It  must  become  the  main 
business  of  government. 

To  study,  to  develop  and  to  execute  a  pro- 
gram of  the  dyiuunlcs  of  peace,  a  new  agency 
must  be  established.  Techniques  of  sublima- 
tion of  human  aggression  must  be  deveIoi>ed 
and  perfected.  A  Department  of  Peace  must 
balance  the  exlsUng  Department  of  Defense 
(formerly  War). 

The  Secretary  of  Peace  must  mobilise  all 
human  energy  toward  the  benefit  of  aU  peo- 
ple and  beyond  this  to  all  manktrnj  for  hap- 
piness can  not  flourish  long  in  one  part  of 
the  world  If  there  Is  hunger,  oppression  and 
violence  In  another.  The  Secrrtary  of  Peace 
must  be  present  at  all  policy-making  deci- 
sions to  safeguard  peace  by  presenting  ood- 
trolled  altemaUves  to  the  old  conditioned 
violent  soIuUons  by  the  use  of  physical  ftjrce. 
whenever   poUtlcal   negotiations  appear   to 

That  wa  have  not  blown  each  other  Into 
nuclear  dust  has  not  eome  because  of  our 
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■«»ae  of  morality  or  because  of  governmental 
love  for  the  hmnan  race,  bm  because  of  sheer 
fear  of  dreaded  retaliation.  Mdst  people,  espe- 
cially the  young,  want  peace  because  of  their 
healthy  wiu  to  Uve. 

So  far,  the  Great  Powers  seem  to  move 
painfully  slow  toward  buUdlng  peace,  blam- 
ing obetrucUons  on  a  reluctant  enemy.  So 
fear  and  suspicion  perpetuate  an  IrraUonal 
arms  race  at  Incredible  costs. 

What  can  we  individual  people  who  abhor 
vlrtence— wai^— do?  In  defense  of  peace  we 
could  begin  by  urging  our  lawmakers  to  help 
restore  the  prestige  and  phylcal  power  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  should 
be  supplied  with  a  strong  International  po- 

Uoe  force.  But  we  must  have  no  illusions 

the  will  to  peace  must  come  from  within. 

On  national  levels  we  must  move  toward 
an  agency  whose  business  U  peace  and  noth- 
ing but  peace.  But  our  concept  about  peace 
needs  to  be  changed.  Even  if  the  govern- 
ments should  pronounce  general  cease-fires 
aU  over  the  worid.  If  they  deprive  war  of  its 
glamour  and  profits,  such  a  plan  woiild  not 
banish  war  because  It  would  leave  unchanged 
man's  Inner  proneness  to  violence. 

Therefore,  doctors  must  work  with  their 
governments  and  be  given  the  chance  to 
ttart  in  ehUdhood  applying  the  techniques 
of  sublimating  trends  to  violence  to  suitable 
ways  of  self-expression  in  work,  of  learning 
to  get  along  with  other  people  and  of  graU- 
fylng  leisure  acUvltlee.  People  must  learn 
freedom  from  fear  so  that  they  can  learn 
the  meaning  of  love.  And  people  mxist  learn 
a  new  reaUty,  that  mlUlons  for  peace  would 
do  more  for  them  than  bUllons  for  defense. 
A  Department  of  Peace  would  not  produce 
a  magic  cure  but  it  could  become  the  co- 
ordlnaUng  agency  for  exploring  the  dynam- 
ics of  violence  and  supervise  the  manifold 
ways  of  conditioning  the  himian  mind  to  re- 
act to  signals  of  aggression  with  new,  con- 
trolled, assertive  and  yet  peaceful  responses. 
The  principles  of  reconditioning  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  our  system  of  education.  As 
1  have  said  in  "The  Will  to  Happiness":  Re- 
conditioning to  peace  has  not  failed.  It  Just 
has  not  ever  been  properly  applied  and  cer- 
tainly never  been  accurately  practiced. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  the  defense 
of  peace  must  be  constructed  In  the  minds 
of  men  "then  the  problem  Is  for  people  to 

get  together  and  to  leap   governments If 

necessary  to  evade  governments — to  work  out 
not  one  method  but  thousands  of  methods 
by  which  people  can  gradually  learn  a  UtUe 
bit  more  of  each  other." 

It  was  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  who  made 
this  statement  'n  1056  when  he  sp<Ae  of 
how  "to  help  build  a  road  to  peace." 


MEDICAL-ETHICS  PANEI^f  REVIEW 
RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

tti.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  14  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
contained  an  article  written  by  Liz 
Roman  Oallese  on  medical -ethics  com- 
mittees. These  committees  have  been  set 
up  in  hospitals  to  deal  with  the  dilemma 
posed  by  the  use  of  humans  for  medical 
research  and  the  use  of  experimental 
treatment  techniques  by  physicians. 
Since  1966.  when  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  made  the  existence  of  a  medi- 
cal-ethics committee  a  requirement  for  a 
hospital  interested  in  getting  research 
grants,  the  number  of  such  panels  has 
Increased  more  than  fivefold  to  over 
1.900. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  that 
medical-ethics  committees  must  be 
guided  by  Is  the  necessity  to  obtain  the 
fully  Informed  consent  of  every  patient 
involved  In  a  research  project.  If  the  pa- 
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tlent  Is  a  minor,  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ents is  also  required.  But  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  points  out  cases  where 
obtaining  the  necessary  consent  presents 
special  problems.  For  example,  one  study 
conducted  by  a  Johns  Hopkins  University 
researcher  involved  Juvenile  delinquents 
in  State  institutions.  One  of  the  concerns 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
was  that  proper  safeguards  were  not  be- 
ing used  to  prevent  parents  from  feeling 
coerced  into  giving  permission. 

Difficult  problems  arise,  in  many  cases. 
Sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  John  E. 
Plager,  a  member  of  the  ethics  commit- 
tee at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
in  Buffalo: 

Real.  Informed  consent  would  send  patients 
Into  acuta  anxiety  and  terrify  them. 

Still  another  difiQculty  occurs  with 
young  children,  particularly  those  who 
are  mentally  retarded.  How  can  a  men- 
tally retarded  child  give  informed  con- 
sent? Yet  in  some  cases,  mentally  re- 
tarded children  are  the  only  suitable 
subjects  for  a  research  project 

The  article  discusses  a  cancer-related 
study  which  requires  the  use  of  some 
children  who  are  without  thyroid  glamds. 
The  absence  of  the  glands  can  cause 
mental  retardation.  The  ethics  commit- 
tee In  this  case  approved  the  project, 
after  appointing  a  physician-advocate  to 
represent  the  children's  interest.  The 
physician-advocate,  who  is  not  one  of 
the  researchers,  is  required  to  assure  that 
full  information  Is  given  to  parents  when 
their  consent  is  asked,  that  undue  risk 
is  avoided,  and  that  every  safety  pre- 
caution is  taken.  The  physician-advocate 
can  withdraw  the  children  from  the 
experiment  if  he  determines  that  the  risk 
is  too  great. 

The  use  of  physician-advocates  is  in- 
creasing at  research  hospitals.  In  some 
cases,  they  may  even  accompany  the 
patient  into  the  operating  room. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issues  raised  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  are  by  no 
means  easy  ones.  Research  In  many 
areas  of  medicine  promises  great  ad- 
vances that  can  significantly  Improve  the 
quality  of  health  care  for  people  through- 
out the  country.  But  in  the  research  proc- 
ess, we  must  scrupulously  guard  the 
rights  of  all  patients  Involved  in  experi- 
mental programs.  That  is  why  the  pro- 
liferation of  medical-ethics  committees 
Is  a  welcome  trend.  As  our  medical  knowl- 
edge and  research  techniques  become 
more  sophlsUcated.  it  is  likely  that  new 
and  more  complex  ethical  problems  will 
present  themselves.  It  Is  Important  that 
we  now  begin  to  set  up  more  effective 
systems  to  deal  with  ethical  questions,  so 
that  we  will  be  prepared  for  what  may 
lie  ahead  In  the  future. 

I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  In  the  Ricorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Watcrdto  Doctors:  Ethics  Panxls  Set  U» 

To  SoLVK  RxsxaacH  DnjucKAa 

(By  Us  Roman  Oallaae) 

Boston.— Antonla.  a  pretty,  blue-eyed  five- 
year-old.  Is  slowly  dying  of  leukemia  at  Maa- 
sachusetu  Oenetal  Hospital.  Doctors  bare  an 
working  on  a  new  drug  that  has  a  chanoa— 


though  only  a  raiote  one — of  curing  her  and 
many  other  leukemia  patlenta.  But  the  drug 
Is  so  potent  that  It  might  also  suddenly 
trigger  severe  liver  damage. 

Should  the  little  girl  be  given  the  drug? 

This  sort  of  agonizing  dilemma  confronta 
medical  researchers  across  the  country  al- 
most every  day.  The  dilemmas  have  become 
so  controversial  within  the  medical  profea- 
Blon  that  individual  doctors  are  no  longer 
fonniUatlng  the  answers. 

Instead.  medical -ethics  conmiltteee. 
usually  made  up  of  doctors  who  are  neither 
Involved  in  testing  a  new  drug  nor  directly 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  patients,  are 
trying  to  make  independent  decisions.  In 
some  cases,  however,  these  decisions  are 
themselves  sparking  controversy. 

A  am  TO  BaukMCB  zmtikxst8 

Some  ho^ltals  have  had  ethics  conmilt- 
tees  for  many  years.  But  the  real  impetus  to 
establish  them  came  In  1066,  when  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  decided  not  to 
award  research  grants  to  hospitals  ot  other 
Institutions  that  dont  have  such  panels.  In 
that  year  there  were  371  committees;  today 
there  are  more  than  1,000.  The  NIH  made 
granta  totaling  #827  mUlion  in  1070,  thus 
financing  a  major  part  of  U.S.  medical 
research 

EvMyone  agreee  that  the  ethics  commit- 
tee's Job  Isnt  easy.  Bernard  Barber,  a  Co- 
lumbia University  sociology  professor,  who 
has  studied  the  ctnnmlttees,  says  that  fre- 
quently their  task  Is  to  try  to  balance  a  pa- 
tient's righta  to  have  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment against  society's  Interest  In  medical 
advancement. 

"Sometimes  cases  are  dlfllcult,  if  not  Im- 
poeslble.  for  the  committee  to  decide,  and 
mMnbers  must  act  on  insufllclent  knowledge 
of  the  risks  and  beneflta  Involved."  Prof. 
Barber  says. 

The  committees,  composed  of  from  three 
to  a  dosen  or  more  top  doctors  at  a  hospital, 
meet  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  to  check 
projecta  propoeed  by  researchers  and  phyal- 
cians,  in  many  cases,  a  project  wlna  amxoval 
without  running  Into  any  obstaclea. 

AMTONXA'S   DtOO   APPaOVKD 

Antonla,  for  example,  has  taken  five  doees 
of  the  exj>erimental  drug  since  the  "titita- 
chusetta  Oeneral  ethics  committee  gave  a 
go-ahead  to  the  reeearch  project  that  in- 
cluded her.  The  drug  hasnt  caused  any  liver 
damage  In  the  girl.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
lent  any  evidence  It  has  cured  Antonla'a 
leukemia,  either.  Doctors  stUl  flgiire  thWa  a 
00%  probability  her  disease  will  prove  fatal. 

In.  cases  where  a  project  Is  questioned. 
ethics  committees  and  researchers  often  work 
out  compromises.  One  technique  Is  to  alter 
the  study  somewhat,  aometlmee  by  var3rlng 
a  drug  dosage. 

Seeking  a  way  to  treat  exoeas  facial  and 
body  hair  and  acne  in  adolescent  girls,  a  re- 
searcher at  one  Eastern  hospital -^  recently 
propoeed  a  five-milligram  dose  daily  of  the 
hormone  stilbestrol.  The  ethics  committee, 
however,  questioned  the  dose  because  the 
hormone  was  suspected  of  retarding  growth 
Ic  adolescenta.  "me  researcher  says  the  com- 
mittee was  also  oonooned  about  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  blood  clotUng  restilting  from  five 
milligrams  of  the  hormone,  an  estrogen  drug. 

The  researcher,  after  checking  earlier  ex- 
perlmente.  found  the  committee  correct  on 
both  counta,  although  the  blood  clotting  had 
occurred  in  women  in  their  30s.  us\ially  after 
childbirth.  Now.  with  the  committee's  ap- 
proval, the  researcher  la  tislng  a  two-mUll- 
gram  dose  in  the  experlmenta  and.  as  an 
added  precaution.  Is  using  it  only  on  tall 
girls. 

cases  or  aHaar  coMvucr 

In  some  cases,  however,  reaearchera  trying 
to  achieve  medical  breakthroughs  are  coming 
Into  aharp  ooniUct  with  ethics  oonunlttaes 
worried  about  patients'  welfare.  After  several 


years  of  conflict.  Dr.  Adrian  Kantrowlts,  a 
noted  heart  surgeon,  left  Malmonldes  MiMttf^i 
Center  in  Brooklyn  late  last  year  for  Slnal 
Hoepltal  In  Detroit.  With  him  went  a  group 
of  20  surgeons,  nxirses  and  researchers  and 
$2,500,000  of  federal  funds  for  heart  reeearch. 

"I  was  ready  to  perform  a  heart  transplant 
a  year  or  so  before  Dr.  Christian  Barnard 
(the  South  African  physician) ."  Dr.  Kantro- 
wits  says.  But  the  Malmonldea  ethlca  com- 
mit refused  to  grant  approval  because  "It 
had  never  been  done  before."  Dr.  Kantrowlts 
contends.  When  the  conmalttee  finally  ap- 
proved the' proposal  about  a  year  later,  he 
says.  Dr.  Barnard  had  already  done  the 
world's  first  heart  transplant,  on  Dec.  3,  lOflT. 
Dr.  Kantrowltz  did  his  first  heart  transplant 
three  days  after  I>r.  Barnard's  operation. 

Dr.  Jacques  Sherman,  acting  director  of 
Malmonldes,  denies  Dr.  Kantrowlta's  descrip- 
tion of  events  and  says  his  transplant  pro- 
posal was  approved  a  year  at  so  before  he 
performed  the  operation. 

Another  and  more  recent  clash  at  Mal- 
monldes Involved  Dr.  Kantrowltz'  attempta 
to  use  a  mechanical  pump  to  aid  in  bringing 
heart  attack  patients  out  of  shock.  The  me- 
chanical pump  vras  to  supplement  the  heartt 
own  pumping  action. 

"There's  usually  a  05%  mortaUty  rate  for 
these  patlenta,  but  I  was  able  to  bring  60%  of 
them  out  of  shock."  although  not  all  of  them 
survived.  Dr.  Kantrowlta  says.  After  initial 
experlmenta,  the  Malmonldes  ethics  comnUt- 
tee  rejected  further  wM^k  "because  I  oouldnt 
save  all  my  paUenta."  Dr.  Kantrowlta  saya. 

Again  Dr.  Sherman  of  ^Jaitty^pHta  differs. 
He  says  the  ethics  committee  rejected  the 
research  only  at  first  because  the  proposal 
failed  to  contain  an  adequate  definition  of 
heart  patlenta  In  ahock.  He  adds  that  once 
the  proposal  was  rewritten,  it  was  approved. 

Ethics  committees  have  also  become  in- 
volved In  the  controversy  surrotinding  pa- 
tient consent.  Medical  ethics  require — and 
most  doctors  agree — ^that  a  paUent  be  fully 
Informed  and  his  consent  obtained  when  he 
Is  a  subject  In  a  reeearch  project.  Both  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Admlnlatratton  raqulra  such  pa- 
tient consent,  and  ethics  oommitteea  rou- 
tinely check  to  see  that  It  is  obtained. 

But  the  conunittee  checks  are  aonketimea 
too  routine.  It  U  charged.  At  Johns  Hnpirtu- 
Hoq>ltal  In  Baltimore,  a  reaearcher  aant  a 

letter  to  pazvnta  telling  them  their  child 

aU  those  involved  were  Juvenile  dellnquenta 
in  state  institutions — "has  been  Included" 
In  a  study.  The  letter  described  the  project 
merely  as  involving  "a  special  dlagnoatlo 
genetic  (chromeaome)  study  "  and  concluded 
by  saying  "please  sign"  the  consent  form. 

The  study  was  actuaUy  aimed  at  deter- 
mining whether  the  delinquent  younfMers 
had  an  extra  chromoaome.  often  called  the 
XTT  chromoeome  arrangement,  which  i*- 
searehers  qteculate  many  lead  to  criminal 
activity. 

"The  Hopkins'  form  did  not  advise  that 
participation  was  purely  voluntary  "^  tt 
did  not  reveal  that  the  existence  of  any 
XTY  chromoaome  pattern  might  be  related 
to  criminal  behavior."  the  AmM<.^Tt  dyQ 
Liberties  Union  charged.  The  AGLU  ^i»n 
feared  that  the  research  resulta  wouldn't  be 
kept  confidential  and  that  individual  young- 
sters could  be  stigmatised  as  having  a  "dan- 
gerous" XYY  pattern.  "In  addlUon,  correc- 
tional and  parole  officers  were  being  utilised 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  parenta  of  institu- 
tionalised boys,  a  situation  which  smacked 
of  coercion."  the  ClvU  Ubertlas  Union  said. 


ooNSBNT  roaic 
The  hospital  denies  that  parole  oOloen 
were  q>eclfically  used  to  gain  parental  con- 
sent. Rather,  It  says,  the  oflkoers  were  tn- 
tonned  of  the  detaUs  of  the  expetlnksnt, 
which  they  could  pass  on  to  the  parenta  if 
aaked.  The  hoq>ital  says  It  still  Isnt  using 
the  officers  to  obtain  consent. 
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TiM  ho^pttal  tomponrllj  soipeadMl  th« 
rmardi  pfojwt  aiul  rarampad  It*  cattatnt 
form  to  mMMtj  tb»  ACLO'u  obJ«etloDs.  Dr. 
OotrOon  Walker,  cbaiaoMa  ot  tba  bcMpltal's 
raaeansh  mnimltfn,  oonoedM  tbat  the  eom- 
mlttM  dldat  nvlcw  tba  writtan  farm  the 
rwaaarctiwr  oaad  at  flat,  but  he  aays  com- 
mittee members  asked  tba  reeeaicbar  what 
InformaUoD  be  wotild  orally  giva  lUa  aab- 
jecta. 

"Tba  reaearcbar  told  ua  he  would  explain 
aU  matHoal  Impltcatloina  of  the  atudy  to  his 
Bubjeeta  and  thalr  parenU,"  Dr.  Walker  aays. 
He  adds  that  the  ethics  committee  didn't 
delve  Into  the  issue  of  oonfldentlallty  ba- 
oauae  "we're  not  lawyers." 

In  soma  caaea,  obtaining  fully  InDonaed 
finnsent  la  vary  dUttcult  If  only  because  giving 
a  patient  fnu  datalla  about  bis  dlseaas  and 
about  tba  risks  of  experimental  treatment 
might  unduly  upaet  blm.  ethics  committee 
HManhara  argue.  ITiia  Is  e^MdaUy  so  In  the 
ease  of  cancer,  they  say. 

"Baal,  intormad  consent  would  sand  pa- 
tlanta  Into  acuta  aazlety  and  tartlfy  tbam." 
aays  Dr.  Joim  X.  Flager,  an  ethics  oommlttee 
member  at  BoaweD  Park  Memnrlal  Instttute, 
a  cancer  raaearch  center  In  Buffalo. 


m  eeaea  InTolvlng  young  cblldren,  eq>e. 
daDy  tboaa  wbo  are  mentally  retarded  and 
unaMe  to  oadetstaad  a  reeeareh  project,  ob- 
taining pattent  eonaent  la  aU  but  Impoaalble, 
•tlUfla  eouBlttaa  members  alao  say.  The  eon- 
■emt  ot  boMi  yoong  patienta  and  ttietr  par- 
ante  Is  onen  required.  Tet  reaeareh  with  sndi 
dilldren  la  praetleally  the  only  way  to  obtain 
eertaln  adenttfle  laftirmattoB. 

THa  eChlca  eaauBlUee  at  Mkasaobusetts 
Oenaral  reeestly  wrealled  wttti  this  dileauna. 
Beientlate  know  ttiat  eertata  typea  of  cancer 
trigger  a  high  letd  of  oalelan  in  the  blood 
Ibat  ean  kill  the  patient  far  faater  than  the 
eanear  Iteetf.  They  alao  saapeet  that  the 
aaaoont  of  caletom  la  a  parsoB'a  blood  may 
ba  at  leaM  pertly  regulated  by  ealdtonln,  a 
raeaDtly  diaoovered  barmona  produced  by  the 
ttyrald  gland.  Tbla  opena  the  poaalblllty  of 
uabig  ealeHonln  to  eontrd  calcium  lerda  and 
tbua  gieaUy  proiong  the  patleBtIs  life.  Sd- 
entlsta  alao  saapeet  ttiat  mlrltonln  nay  have 
other  and  aa  yet  undaOned  tberapeotlc  valna. 

But  first  adentlsta  are  trying  to  naU  down 
the  tact  «iat  ealoftonln  does  Indeed  eootrol 
calflhira  and  how  It  doea  so.  To  iHro?e  this, 
tka  aelentlate  need  a  group  of  normal  ehU- 
drsn  wtaoae  tbyroMa  produce  ealdtonln  and 
a  group  of  eidldven  without  ttayrotda  produe- 
tag  tlUa  bonaona  ae  that  tba  two  groups  can 
baeoaanared. 


FAiixL  Quaana 

Dr.  Albvto  Hayek,  a  Harvard  University 
reaaarrtisr  wbo  la  working  on  tba  «»ii»«*^»««" 
Btndy.  propoaad  using  mentally  retarded  diU- 
dren  In  an  institution  sfflllated  with  Msma 
chuaetta  Oenaral  for  the  group  wltbout  thy- 
roids. This  upeet  the  ethics  committee.  Dur- 
ing a  committee  meeting  to  consider  Dr. 
Hi^ek's  written  prapoeal,  members  poeed 
queatlon  after  question. 

"Why  doea  he  wish  to  use  mentally  re- 
tarded chadren?"  one  ethics  committee 
member  asked. 

"Why  use  Institutionalized  children,  who 
constitute  a  captive  group?"  another  mem- 
ber asked. 

"Cant  other  subjects  be  found  wbo  are 
Intdllgent  enough  to  give  consent  to  the 
study?"  a  third  member  asked. 

The  committee  framed  Ita  qtieetlona  In  a 
letter.  In  a  written  reply  to  the  oommittee 
and  In  a  later  Interview,  Dr.  Hayek  said  other 
subjects  arent  suitable. 

"Only  one  In  every  se.000  babies  Is  born 
wltbout  a  thyroid  gland  and  mora  than  half 
of  tbeaa  bava  aa  IQ  fto'  leas  than  9a  Tlks 
reaOtt  la  that  many  eC  the  members  ot  this 
v«7  tiny  poup  are  la  insUtutlona  for  the 
mantaUy  retarded.  There  is  vlrtuaUy  no  place 
else  to  find  them." 


Dr.  Hayek  also  emphaslaad  that  the  study, 
wbUe  tedkms.  would  poaa  vary  Uttta  rlak  to 
the  eblldian.  The  projaot  involves  three-hour 
calcium  Infualona  Into  tba  bloodatveam  and 
blood  sampleB  taken  every  half-hour  to  obeck 
calcitonin  levels  eo  doctors  can  assess  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  chemicals. 


The  ethics  oommittee  finally  agreed  to  ap- 
prove the  project  bat  only  after  appointing  a 
physician-advocate — a  move  that  is  Increas- 
ingly being  used  at  research  hospitals. 

Tlie  physician-advocate,  wbo  is  not  one  of 
the  researchers,  1a  named  to  represent  the 
children's  Interests.  His  duty  is  to  make  sure 
that  full  Informatlcm  Is  given  to  parents 
when  their  consent  is  asked,  that  undue 
risks  are  avoided  and  that  every  safety  pre- 
caution available  la  taken.  He  can  withdraw 
the  patients  be  represents  from  a  research 
project  If  he  thinks  they  are  taking  too  great 
a  rlak. 

In  rare  cases  an  ethics  oommittee  may  have 
a  pbyaiclan-advoeate  peering  over  a  reaearch- 
er's  aboulder  to  make  sura  all  is  well.  In  one 
Mg  b04>ltal.  for  example,  a  brain  siirgeon  Is 
seeking  to  use  deotrodea  to  atlmulate  the 
brains  of  patlante  undergoing  surgery  for 
various  raaaona. 

The  surgeon's  project  is  baaed  on  discov- 
eries that  adbort  bursts  of  electricity  Into  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  brain  can  cauae  parsons  to 
"see"  things,  ralaing  hopes  tbat  an  artificial 
aeelng  device  might  someday  be  devised  for 
the  blind.  Aa  preliminary  reaearrh.  the  sur- 
geon intanda  to  ask  tbe  patients,  under  local 
snnslhnnla.  irttait  they  "aaa"  as  he  stimulates 
their  brains. 

Tbe  hospital's  etblea  oommittee  recently 
approved  the  projaot  when  tba  reaearoher 
darlflad  bis  Intantion  tbat  tba  eleotrodeabe 
placed  only  on  tbe  surface  of  the  brain.  Bnt 
the  oommittee  was  deeply  worried  leat  an 
alecUoda  ba  puabed  Into  tba  brain  ItaeU,  a 
Bkova   tbat   might   cause  permanent   brain 


Tlie  project  la  approved,  tbe  committee 
aUted,  only  ao  long  as  tbe  pbyaiclan-advoeate 
in  the  caae  la  preeent  in  tbe  operating  room 
to  make  sure  an  tfaotrode  doeant  penetrate 
into  the  patlMitt  brain. 


CONCERNS  OP  EUROPEANS 
ABOXrr  AMERICA 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  Pmident.  tbe  edi- 
tor of  the  TQcaoD  Dally  Cltlaen.  Paul  A. 
McKallp,  recently  made  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Upon  his  return  he  wrote  an  tnter- 
estlng  and  revealing  article  about  the 
concerns  that  Europeans  have  about 
America.  Since  I  believe  that  this  article 
has  an  important  message  for  all  of  'JB, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
iHinted  In  the  Rsoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcoorv, 
as  tdOows: 
Xuaoraan  Aaa  WoaaTora:  Birr  Nor  Abovt 


(By  Paul  A.  McKallp) 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you. 

It  did  to  me. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  three  weelcs 
m  Kurope  on  a  newspaper  trip.  And  the  sur- 
prise to  me.  In  every  place  I  went  and  In 
every  conversation  with  a  lot  of  people,  was 
this: 

Not  a  single  person  even  mentioned  tbe 
Vietnam  War  to  me.  Not  once. 

Kuropeana  are  worrying  abotit  tbe  United 
States,  all  right.  But  their  worries  are  about 
other  things  than  our  Involvement  In  Asia. 
Hisra  are  tbe  concerns  they  voiced  to  an 
American  about  America: 

I.  Ilie  fragUe  condition  of  the  once  aoUd 


2.  Tbe  attonpta  in  Congreaa  to  curtail  tbe 
UjB.  defense  budget. 

3.  The  dependability  of  America's  com- 
mitment to  NATO  (tbe  North  AUantlc 
Treaty  Organisation). 

I  had  occasion  and  opportunity  to  talk 
with  editors,  government  offldals  and  busl- 
neaaman  In  England,  Scotland,  Finland  and 
Holland. 

Their  questions  and  comments  were  eye 
opening  and  disturbing.  They  seemed  to  be 
pinpointing  problems  that  will  remain  with 
us,  and  with  them,  long  after  we  have  suc- 
cessfully disengaged  ouraelves  in  Vietnam. 

Heretofore,  when  we  Americans  have 
traveled  abroad  we  have  found  our  dollars 
eagerly  sought  after  and  respected.  Let  me 
cite  Just  two  specific  ejqMrtences  I  had  this 
time. 

When  I  rented  an  automobile  in  England, 
the  agency  manager  totaled  up  the  advance 
payment  and  deposit  required  and  then  said : 

"I  have  to  charge  you  a  one  per  cent  fluc- 
tuation fee  on  your  American  money.  You 
know,  you  people  ought  to  protect  your 
dollar  and  keep  lU  value  from  Junking  up 
and  down." 

It  waa  a  rather  friendly  Jab,  but  tbe  dol- 
lar's recent  bobbllng  on  the  International 
currency  exchanges  left  me  no  defense.  His 
fluctuation  charge  was  no  Joke  at  all.  though 
it  was  more  a  blow  to  prtde  than  pocketbook. 

On  a  subaequent  air  flight  to  Helalnkl, 
I  sat  with  a  nnnUb  buslnaasmaa  returning 
from  abroad.  It  was  be  who  brou^t  up  tbe 
nutter  of  tbe  American  poaltlon  in  wortd 
trade  and,  again,  the  weakness  of  the  dollar. 

"I  make  10  to  12  trips  abroad  each  year." 
he  told  me.  "And  I  always  uaed  to  carry  a 
supply  of  American  money.  Not  any  more. 
Do  you  know  what  I  carry  now7" 

He  pulled  out  bla  wallet  and  sbAwed  me 
tbe  BtoSIng  of  bllla — ^Weat  Oarnian  marksl 

Later,  when  I  waa  In  Amsterdam,  I  found 
tbat  tbe  ratio  of  Dntda  guUdeia  to  dollara 
changed  almost  every  day.  These  used  to  be 
a  premitun  on  doDars.  Mow,  the  offering  of 
guilders  varied  from  340  to  365  for  $100. 
That's  almoet  a  five-dOUar  swing. 

Fortunately,  the  day  I  paid  my  hotel  blU 
was  the  day  when  I  could  get  865  guilders 
per  $100  from  tbe  bank'a  exchange  counter. 
But  Uiat  degree  of  Inatabtuty  is  not  the  hap- 
piest circumstance  for  either  Interaatlonal 
trade  or  International  travel. 

Tba  matters  of  America's  sustained  de- 
fense effort  and  America's  continued  strength 
in  the  NATO  defense  system  an  quite  In- 
terrelated. 

While  we  may  be  lulling  oxnaelves  at  home 
into  a  false  complacency  because  of  Russia's 
SALT  neyjtlatlooa  and  Red  Chlna'a  Plng- 
Pong  diplomacy,  our  friends  and  allies  (and 
we  do  still  have  both)  are  continuing  to  be 
far  more  pragmatic  and  wary  of  both  Com- 
munist giants. 

Western  Europeans  are  qot  about  to  dis- 
count tbe  undiminished  threat  posed  by  the 
menacing  Russian  Bear.  TTie  NATO  coun- 
tries  bordering  the  North  Sea  are  determined 
to  keep  their  defenaea  up. 

I  was  told  by  authoritative  sources  whom 
I  am  not  at  Uberty  to  identify  that  the  NATO 
powera  are  cfttMt  of  providing  sufldent 
ground  forces  of  their  own  for  defense.  But 
they  want  U.S.  Army  units  to  stay  on  the 
continent  in  force  for  one  primary  reason: 

If  serious  trouble  threatens,  they  want  our 
mUltary  presence  to  be  already  there  as  a 
guarantee  of  tbe  participation  to  which  we 
are  committed.  Preeence  Is  much  more  re- 
assuring than  more  mere  promise  to  abow  up 
In  case  of  need. 

The  same  thing  goea  for  our  participation 
In  the  NATO  submarine  force  which  la  com- 
prised of  undersea  boats  committed  by  Eng- 
land. Holland,  Denmark,  Norway.  West  Ger- 
many and  tbe  VBJi. 

Onmmand  ot  tbia  aiasabto  and  potent  com- 
plamaot  for  flrat  Ilae  dafienae  la  In  tbe  capable 
bands  ot  Bnusta  three-star  Vk;e  Adm.  J.  C.  T. 
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Roxburgh.  Capt.  P.  N.  Seailes,  U8N,  a  30-year 
veteran  submarine  officer,  is  bis  American 
liaison  officer. 

If  tbe  UJ9.  defense  budget  Is  curtailed  by 
an  ill-advised  drive  for  economy,  it  is  pos- 
sible tbat  America's  submarine  forcea  and 
operations  could  be  hamstrung. 

Yet  it  takes  no  secret  Intelligence  to  re- 
mind us  that  Russia's  submarines  are 
mounting  In  number  and  are  broadening 
their  regular  operations  into  virtually  all  the 
world's  oceans. 

When  one  goea  to  Oosport  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  the  big  British  submarine 
base  is  also  NATO  flag  headquarters,  one  gets 
a  very  real  feeling  of  the  responsibility  which 
the  United  States  shares  for  guarding  the 
security  of  the  Free  World. 

Western  Europe  and  the  North  American 
continent  are  no  longer  divisible.  Tbe  com- 
mon cause  of  the  NATO  nations  is  being  pur- 
sued with  remarkable  cooperation.  Effective 
maintenance  of  that  common  cause  will  de- 
pend upon  our  continued  fulfillment  of  a 
commitment  which  is  as  necessary  for  our 
own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  our  NATO  aUles. 

During  my  stay  in  Finland,  I  was  asso- 
ciating with  editors  from  33  countries  who 
were  In  Helsinki  aa  ddegates  to  the  annual 
assemtdy  of  tbe  International  Press  Institute. 

One  encouraging  note  which  I  heard  over 
and  over  from  varioiis  editors  was  the  note 
at  respect  and  approval  for  the  performance 
of  President  Nixon.  The  president  was  con- 
aldared  to  be  a  responsible  and  capable 
leader  for  the  government  of  a  nation  whoae 
aucceases  or  fall  urea — economlcaUy,  pOUtl- 
cally,  militarily — inevitably  have  their  ef- 
fecta  upon  other  nations  large  and  small. 

■ditora  from  other  countries  expressed 
their  hope  that  Richard  Nixon  would  con- 
tlntia  to  bead  our  national  administration 
for  another  four  years  beyond  1972. 

They  reqwnded  with  satisfaction  when  I 
told  tbam  tbat  I,  at  this  point,  believed  Mr. 
Nixon  would  be  re-elected  by  tbe  American 
people  to  do  Juat  that. 


SENATE  INTERIOR  COMMITTEE  BE- 
amS  FUELS  AND  ENERGY  POLICY 
STUDY— COAL  PRODUCTION  IN- 
CREASED AFTER  NEW  CAPITAL 
INFUSIONS  WHEN  OIL  COMPANIES 
ACQUIRE  CX>AL  OPERATIONS  AND 
RESERVES.  WITNESS  TESTIFIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
gratlfytng  experience  to  report  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  is  moving  in  an  affirmative 
way,  under  tiie  mandate  given  it  by  the 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  45,  to  make 
a  national  fuels  and  energy  policy  study. 
It  Is  a  difficult  mission  and  a  most  Im- 
portant one  that  stands  high  on  the  Na- 
tion's list  of  priorities. 

As  an  ez-offlcio  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee  for  purposes  of  the  study,  this 
Senator  was  privileged  to  sit  with  the 
committee  when  it  met  July  13  to  re- 
ceive a  study  plan  for  implementation  of 
Senate  Resolution  45.  As  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  resolution,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  apprised  of  the  prestudy 
planning  progress  and  the  course  of  ac- 
tion being  charted. 

I  commend  CHiairman  HxmiT  M.  Jack- 
son and  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  the 
staff  of  the  Interior  Committee,  on  the 
quality  of  the  planning  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  actions  being  charted.  And  I 
am  especially  cognisant  and  aiqDreelatlve 
of  the  bipartisan  solidarity  beinc  mani- 
fested by  the  committee  in  Im^ement- 
ing  Senate  Resolution  45. 

As  I  remarked  In  addressing  the  Amer- 


ican Bar  Association  convention  In  New 
York  City  on  July  6.  tbe  Increasing  dis- 
parity between  projected  demand  and 
planned  availability  of  fuels  win  surely 
lead  us  to  an  extended  energy  crisis  if 
positive  steps  are  not  taken  to  b^gin 
quickly  to  develop  and  implement  a  ra- 
tional, soundly  based  national  policy 
governing  fuels  and  energy. 

And  I  oni^uLSlze  now  that  which  I  said 
in  that  convention  speech: 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  the  present  for  the  Initiation  of  the 
fuels  and  energy  policy  study  by  the  Interior 
Committee  under  the  resolution  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  this  Senator.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  tbat  these  topics  are 
the  current  concern  of  various  groups  in 
Industry  and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  study  (with  ex-oflldo  support 
from  committees  with  rdated  interesta)  of- 
fers the  hope  of  being  the  most  thorough  and 
objective  expoaltlon  of  the  problems  of  energy 
demand  and  fuel  resourcea. 

The  study  plan  to  Implemoit  Senate 
Resolution  45  and  the  information 
gathering  activities  underway  convince 
me  that  the  study  will  be  thorough  and 
comprehensive. 

Other  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  investigating 
facets  of  the  total  problem — and  I  do  not 
depreciate  their  purposes  and  efforts. 
Their  findings  and  recommendations 
doubtless  will  come  within  the  purview  of 
and  will  be  duly  considered  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  Its  authority  and  its 
mission  under  Senate  Resolution  45  con- 
stitute a  broad  charter  which  touches  at 
some  point  on  virtually  all  long  range 
national  goals.  And  the  Investigatton  and 
study  contemplated  by  Senate  Resolution 
45  are  very  sweeping. 

Last  wedc.  beginning  July  12.  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  held  hearings  which  were 
covered  by  the  press.  That  sulxiommlt- 
tee  seemed  to  be  emphasixlng  lines  of 
questioning  and  investlgatlan  of  oil  com- 
pany acquisitions  of  coal  firms  and  coal 
reserves,  allegations  ot  coal  price-fixing, 
and  economic  concentraticm  in  the 
energy  industry. 

The  Washington  Post  of  July  13,  re- 
porting on  the  opening  hearing  by  that 
subcommittee,  noted  that — 

The  Fedwal  IVade  Oommlsaion  diacloaed 
Monday  that  it  is  reviewing  aU  <M.  com- 
pany acquialtlons  of  coal  firms  and  ooal  re- 
aervea  which  the  FTC  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  19eOs  did  not  oppoee  with 
antitrust  action. 

Holding  out  a  poaalbUity  of  ratraactlve 
antitrust  action  against  such  mergers,  Alan 
S.  Ward,  director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Oompetl- 
tion.  aald  FTC  "enforcement  Judipnents" 
need  not  await  completion  of  its  continuing 
invaetlgatlon  ot  economic  conoantxaUon  in 
the  energy  induatry. 

Tbe  moet  important  acqxiisition  occurred 
in  1906,  when  Continental  Oil  acquired  a 
firm  that  alone  accounts  for  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  coal  production.  Tbe 
firm  la  ConsoUdatl<«  CoaL 

"The  Department  of  Justice  baa  cleared  to 
FTC  thoee  mergera  of  ooal  and  oil  com- 
panies which  it  studied  and  has  made  their 
fllea  available  to  us,"  Ward  told  the  House 
Small  Business  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  is  Investigating  a  trend 
that  has  given  oU  companies  subatantlal 
control  over  competing  fuels  in  additl<m  to 
natural  gas,  which  they  alwaya  have  dom- 
inated. 


The  Washington  Post  of  July  14 
reported  the  previous  day  of  hearings  by 
the  House  subcommittee  with  headline 
and  story  in  part  as  follows : 
Coax.  PaKx  Risis  Caiub  PoasoLx  Sxoir  or 
Paicx-FtxiNG 

A  spokcaman  for  three  groups  of  consumer- 
owned  electric  utllltlea  contended  Tueaday 
that  rising  coal  prlcee  are  evidence  of  poa- 
slble  price-fixing  in  the  coal  industry. 

Washington  attorney  Worth  Rowley  said 
coal  prices  have  risen  60  percent  nationally 
over  the  past  18  months,  and  in  "some  locali- 
ties it  amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent." 

Rowley,  testifying  before  a  House  Small 
Business  subcommittee,  represented  the 
American  Public  Power  Aaaodatlon.  tbe  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Association. 

Rowley  testified  that  "a  careful  grand  Jury 
Inveatigatlon  of  price-fixing  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry Is  long  overdue."  He  said  the  price  in- 
creases are  not  Justified  by  supply  prob- 
lems. .. 

Rowey,  however,  said  the  Juatlce  Depart- 
ment had  already  told  a  public  power  group 
that  facts  as  presented  last  March  "Indicated 
that  a  grand  Jury  inveatigatlon  waa  not  Juati- 
fled." 

"Our  con^klalnt  la  more  against  the  Anti- 
trust Division  than  against  the  coal  com- 
paniea."  Rowley  said. .... 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent 
at  this  point  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS  the  story  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  15  on  the  hearing  of  the  pre- 
vious day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoai), 
as  follows: 


(By  Jamea  I<.  Bowa.  Jr.) 

An  official  of  Continental  CO  Co.  yeatar- 
day  defended  ConooCS  1906  takeover  of 
Consolidated  Ooal  Co..  saying  it  not  only 
had  no  anticompetitive  aspects,  but  alao 
"resulted  in  incraaaed  auppUas  of  ooal  at 
fair  and  raaaonaUe  prleea." 

C.  Howard  Hardeaty  Jr.,  a  senior  vice 
prealdent  of  Conoco,  told  a  House  Small 
Bvisiness  subcommittee  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  companiea  "wlU  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  meeting  the 
nation's  escalating  demands  for  fueL" 

Tbe  House  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Neal 
Smith  (D.-Iowa)  is  atudylng  tbe  nation's 
energy  problema  with  particular  ampbaals 
on  the  tendency  of  oil  companiea  to  gain 
substantial  control  over  competing  fuels. 

On  the  flrat  day  of  bearlnga  Monday,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  said  It  was  look- 
ing into  all  oil  company  acquialtlons  of  coal 
firms  and  coal  leaeivea  and  held  out  the 
possibility  of  retroactive  antltroat  action — 
even  though  the  Justice  Department  cleared 
the  mergers. 

In  teetlmony  made  public  by  the  Justice 
Department  yesterday.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Walker  B.  Comegys  said  preeent 
antitrust  lawa  are  adequate  to  handle  merg- 
ers betvreen  oU  and  coal  or  other  energy 
sources.  Comegys  was  scheduled  to  teatlfy 
yesterday,  but  bis  appearance  was  delayed 
until  today. 

The  FTC  said  tbe  Continental  OO- 
Conaolldated  Coal  merger  waa  tbe  moat  Im- 
portant of  the  19008  actions.  The  Conoco- 
Conaol  merger  took  place  In  1906. 

Hardesty,  and  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute president  Frank  Ikard,  both  contended 
that  last  year's  sharp  tlae  In  coal  prices  waa 
neither  due  to  the  oD  and  coal  mergers  nor 
any  coal  Induatry  collusion. 

Tueaday,  Worth  Rowley — who  repraaented 
three  publicly  owned  utility  groups — said 
tbat  abarply  eacalatlng  coal  prices  indicated 
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tbe  OMd  tar  »  gnaa  Jury  invwUsaUon  Into 
pomXbtlltj  IxMtnstry  prloe-llzlsg. 

BEBdaaty,  nndnr  qaastlonlng,  aaM  tb« 
paMle  power  groapa  Immi  praMntod  their  in- 
f  onn*tlon  to  tta*  Jostloe  DepwtoiMU.  wttMi 
tuznod  4lo«ii  their  request  for  »  gnuMl  Jury 
inveetlsatlon. 

"We're  not  acared  ot  a  grand  Jury  tnTeatl- 
Katlan."  Hutleaty  aald.  He  said  u  the  groupa 
bav*  more  Infonnatlon  they  shoiild  preeent 
It  to  Josttee,  chaUenglng  them  to  "Put  up 
or  shut  up.**  The  eonaplraey  charge  "la  a  lot 
of  noaaenae.'*  be  aald. 

Ifcard  aald  the  vlgDroiu  competition  which 
ydata  In  the  coal  and  on  Industries  would 
pieveut  a  company  from  holding  back  re- 
search and  developmait  of  aynthetlc  fuels. 

Ur.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  PreBident.  I  have 
known  C.  Howard  Hardesty.  Jr..  Ions  and 
faTorabiy  as  a  West  Virginia  lawyer,  as 
a  State  tax  eonunlSBlonier.  as  eoal  com- 
pany ezecuttTe.  and  as  an  ezeeutiye  of 
the  Continental  QQ  Oo.  I  Touch  for  his 
integrity  as  a  witness. 

I  know  from  facts  relatiinc  to  the  con- 
dWcB  of  the  eoal  mininc  industry  in 
West  Virginia  in  the  IMO-k.  that  new 
capital  from  new  sooroes  was  wry  essen- 
tial to  even  such  large  producers  as 
CQnaolidatiao  Goal  Co..  acquired  in  1066 
by  Oootinental  OQ,  and  to  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co..  acquired  iM^proxlmately  a  year 
later  by  Ooddental  OIL 

The  tertlmony  by  Mr.  Hardesty  to  the 
HbOH  subcommittee  on  July  14  was  per- 
tbMDt  and  inf onnative.  I  know  that  the 
high  rate  of  productiTlty  of  Canaolidatlon 
Goal  Mid  Island  Creek  Coal  in  West  Vir- 
ginia doling  the  past  few  years  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  augment  the  Na- 
tion's short  coal  supply  for  energy  pro- 
duction if  those  companies  had  not  re- 
celTed  new  capital  inftisions  from  Con- 
tinental Oil  and  Occidental  Oil.  respec- 
tively. 

The  facts  related  by  Mr.  Hardesty  seem 
to  me  to  be  so  infonaatlTe  to  persons 
tnfly  interested  in  itn^ng  answers  for 
the  Nation's  fuels  and  energy  crltds  that 
they  should  be  made  aTsllable  more  gen- 
erally. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Hardesty's  state- 
ment to  the  House  subcommittee  printed 
in  the  Raooaa  at  this  point. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooKD,  as  follows: 
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Sxanamrr  or  C.  Howass  HAUBarr,  Ja. 

Xy  aaaae  la  C.  Howard  Haidaaty,  Jr.  I  am 
a  Senior  Vlea  Praaldam  at  Oonttnantal  OU 
Oompany.  FMor  to  my  transfer  to  Continen- 
tal la  iflCa.  I  was  KxacutlTe  yiee  Prsaldent 
of  Onneoildattott  Goal  Company.  At  the  time 
of  the  jnaicv  betwaan  Continental  and  Con- 
aol  la  September,  19M.  I  was  Vloa  Ftealdsnt 
and  Oaaeral  Couaael  of  Consot.  Tba  merger 
ooeumd  on  September  is,  l»M  foUowlng 
appreral  by  the  atockholdaa  at  both  oom- 
panlea  and  only  after  the  Internal  Berenue 
Serrloe  had  indicated  Its  approval  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  adTlsed  of  its  deci- 
sion not  to  object. 

It  U  my  Arm  belief  that  the  aaaoelatlon 
o(  ConUnemtal  and  Coaad  baa  reaulted  In 
Increased  auppUea  of  ooal  at  fair  and  naaon- 
abla  prlooB  and  that  the  blending  of  talents 
and  research  faculties  of  the  two  companies 
has  made  and  wiU  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  meeting  the  nation's  es- 
calating demands  for  fuel. 

In  support  of  this  conviction  and  In  re- 
aponse  to  questions  previously  raised  by 
this  Committee,  I  would  like  to  detail  facts 
and  accomplishments  of  Continental  and 
Consol  as  they  relate  to  production,  prices. 


reaeareh  and  competition  in  the  coal  indua- 

raomrcnow 
If  the  coal  tndnstry  had  expanded  at  the 
aame  rate  as  Consol  between  1966  and  1970, 
there  would  have  been  a  sorpliM  ooal  pto- 
dneClon  in  1970  of  about  lao  million  tans 
rather  than  a  threatened  abortage.  Tnttimrl 
of  prodoetng  M6  million  tons,  the  ooal  in- 
dustry would  have  produced  about  716  mil- 
lion tona.  Here  are  the  facts. 

In  1966.  Consol  produced  61.4  million  tons 
of  ooal.  In  1970,  Consol  produced  64.1  mil- 
lion t<ms.  an  increase  of  25%. 

In  1966,  Consol  owned  and  operated  47 
nndvgronnd  and  surface  mines  (including 
those  owned  by  asaodated  companies).  At 
the  end  of  1970.  the  figure  was  66.  Dming 
that  fonr-year  period,  Consol  actuaUy 
developed  17  new  minea.  There  were  16  major 
ezpanakm  projects  in  operation  during  1970 
whloh  had  not  attained  capacity  operation 
f«r  the  year  1909.  Annual  production  from 
theae  piojeeta  ineraaaed  4.4  mllUon  tona  over 
196B  to  ll.ft  mlllloa  tons  in  1970  and  wUl  fur- 
ther  toeraaaa  by  17J>  million  tons  for  a  total 
expansion  of  28.6  million  tons  when  capacity 
operation  is  attained. 

^  Seven  other  expansion  projects,  nnder 
development  but  not  in  operation  during 
1970.  will  add  6  million  tona  to  the  oom- 
panyla  annual  capacity.  In  1971.  Conad  u 
Initiating  development  of  »n«th^r  11  expan- 
alon  projects  which  will  increaae  ^nmi^  ca- 
pacity by  9.6  mllUon  tons.  In  summary,  proj- 
ects in  operation  or  being  developed  total 
44.1  mUllon  tons. 

TtMM  projeeta  reflect  a  sharp  increase  in 
capital  expendlturea.  In  the  four  years 
preceding  the  merger,  Constd  made  capital 
ontlaya  of  $78  million  for  new  minea  and 
expanded  capacity.  In  the  four  yeara  sub- 
sequent to  the  merger,  1967  through  1970, 
Consol  has  made  capital  outlays  of  $184  mil- 
lion, an  Increaae  of  142%  for  new  m«nfif  and 
exp&nded  capacity. 

ThU  would  not  have  been  poaalble  with- 
out dedicated  hard  working  en^doyees.  In 
December,  1966,  Consol  employed  11.697 
people.  By  the  end  of  1970  emph^ment  had 
Inoreaaed  36%  to  15J96. 

Continental  and  Oonaol  are  proud  of  thla 
record  of  growth  and  expansion.  It  did  not 
come  eaay  and  standa  aa  a  tribute  to  the 
omployeea  at  OaamA  wlto  labored  ttreleealy 
m  an  aCort  to  meet  naaxpeeted  damands 
and  Ofenxaua  nneertaintlaa  and  many  dilB- 
oult  prablema. 


I  am  not  directly  Involved  In  ooal  ___ 
or  eoal  pricing;  however,  infomation  fur- 
nished by  Consol  indicates  that  within  the 
Industry  as  a  whole,  the  average  price  of 
bitiuulnous  coal  Inereaaed  by  about  20%  in 
19T0  over  1969.  A  prebmdiary  aaalysla  by  the 
Bureau  of  Iflnea  Indloatea  that  the  average 
prlee  of  aU  eoal  want  ap  no  more  than  22% 
in  1970,  In  aharp  eontraat  to  aUagatians  that 
ooal  prices  Ineraaaed  60  to  100%  during  the 
year.  Consol's  average  price  increaae  on  all 
aales  to  electric  utttltles  In  1970  over  1969 
was  only  is.2%  and  the  avwage  sales  priees 
for  aU  of  Ocnaol's  eoal  ineraaaed  19%. 

72%  of  Oonaol  aalee  are  made  under  long 
term  oontracta  containing  eeoalatlon  pro- 
visions. Prices  are  determined  In  the  market 
place  and  It  Is  our  expertenee  that  any  In- 
creaaea  are  subject  to  the  careful  acratlny  of 
our  eostomen. 

Inflationary  preaaurea  upon  the  mining  in- 
dustry are  very  real — not  Imaginary.  Between 
1967  and  1970,  miners'  wages  Increased  22%. 
machinery  prices  11%,  supply  costs  14%, 
and  plant  construction  coeU  29%.  Com- 
pounding these  inflationary  foreea  is  the 
fact  that  tons  produced  per  man  day  in  1970 
experienced  a  net  decUne — the  first  drop 
alnce  1980 — so  that  for  the  flrrt  time  In  two 
decades  the  coal  industry  was  unable  to  off- 
*ct.  at  least  In  part,  higher  wages  throiigh 
Improved    labor    productivity.    Compliance 


with  State  and  Federal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  laws,  producUvlty  loasea,  and  many 
other  factors  will  prompt  furtho^  price  in- 
creases In  1971. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  cost  Impact 
of  new  mine  health  and  safety  regulations. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  will  pro- 
teat  cost  or  price  increases  which  pramote 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  industry's  most 
valuable  asset — ^miners.  Consol,  and  we 
think  our  experience  is  typical,  has  suffered 
significant  productivity  loasea  In  under- 
ground  mines.  At  one  miiie  the  productivity 
dropped  as  much  as  45 %. 

In  a  recent  paper  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress  by  John  W.  Straton. 
BxecuUve  Vice  President,  Gates  Knglneerlng 
Company,  It  was  stated  that  safety  legisla- 
tion decreased  tons  per  man  day  approxi- 
mately 22%,  resulting  In  cost  Increases  from 
•1.00  to  63.00  per  ton.  This  fact  of  life  has 
affected  all  underground  operators  large  and 
smalL 

The  nation's  demand  for  an  improved  en- 
vironment has  obvious  cost  Implications. 
The  ooal  industry  feels  the  full  brunt  of  this 
need  as  It  purlfles  its  mine  water  dlsoharges, 
oontrola  partlcnlatea  at  cleaning  planta,  and 
facea  bp  to  rigid  aurfaoe  reclamation  atand- 
ards. 

Men  of  knowledge  and  experience  have 
commented  on  price  trends  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  I  think  the  record  should  reflect 
their  thoughts. 

HoUU  M.  Dole.  Assistant  Secretary  fOr 
Mineral  Beaouroea  of  the  Dq>arUaent  of 
Interior,  deaetlbed  energy  price  liii  maau  this 
way  in  December  1970: 

"Given  time — and  rm  speaking  in  terms  of 
a  year  or  more — the  likelihood  is  that  the 
price  equilibrium  will  be  reestabUshad  at 
somewhat  lower  levtis.  But  tt»  point  la  that 
we  are  not  going  back  to  the  bargain  baae- 
ment  prloea  we  have  so  long  been  aecus- 
tomed  to  paying  for  energy.  Not  this  year,  or 
next.  Not  ever. 

"The  conventional.  Identified  ledger  costs 
of  energy  are  trending  Inexorably  upward, 
and  that  is  one  reason.  But  even  more  sig- 
nificant, we  are  t»w  prepared  for  the  first 
time  In  history  to  recognize  the  social  costs 
of  energy  production  and  use  which  were 
there  an  along  but  which  until  now  were 
dtsMbuted  to  society  at  large — and  even  to 
Buccfwdtng  generations — In  the  form  of  jwl- 
luted  lakes  and  streams,  tovd  and  dirty  air, 
gutted  hillsides,  and  eroded  topaoU.  Now  as 
industries  everywhere  strive  to  restore  the 
damage  of  the  past,  and  wiiieut  the  abuses 
of  the  present,  these  social  ooeta  wlU  at  last 
be  ehaiged  to  the  proper  accounts,  and  they, 
too.  will  be  duly  recorded  as  book  coats  con- 
nected with  producing  and  using  energy." 

Just  eight  days  ago  in  an  addreas  to  the 
Amarican  Bar  Association,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  stated: 

"Provldtng  secure  sources  of  energy  surely 
will  Involve  Increased  eoats  and  bring  higher 
prices  for  consumer  prodiicta.  Vast  new  cap- 
ital investmsnta  wiU  be  reqtdred.  These  are 
costs  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  for  the 
fuldUment  of  the  double  objecUve  to  secure 
more  reliable  energy  sources  and  a  cleaner 
environment." 

Unfortunately,  Increased  prices  have  an 
effect  on  all  consumers  regardless  of  slae. 
■nie  task  ahead — ^the  real  challenge — ^is  crys- 
tal clear.  Management  must  supply  all  its 
talents  to  find  ways  to  produoe  ooal  more 
safely  and  more  eOdenUy. 

Achievements  In  any  Industry  flow  only 
from  the  dedicated  efforts  of  talented  and 
inspired  men  and  women.  No  one  can  ques- 
tion the  aaaertion  that  the  IntMactlon  of 
scientists  and  teohnidans  from  varied  dis- 
ciplines and  axperlencea  hastens  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  and  spawns  new  con- 
cepts. 
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We  are  experiencing  sooh  raaulta  from  the 
blending  of  Continental  and  OonsOl  researdi 
and  englneenng  capabilities  and  faculties. 
Our  oonxbined  research  efforts  reach  across 
the  horiaon  and  involve  pollution-free  sjm- 
thetlo  fuels,  mine  health  and  safety,  en- 
vtnmment.  eflloiency  and  transportation. 
Permit  me  to  give  a  few  examples  of  each 
kind  of  undertaking. 

In  the  field  of  conversion  of  ooal  to 
synthetic  liquids  and  gas,  Consol  Is  working 
on  two  projects  with  the  Ofllce  of  Coal  Ba- 
search.  The  advances  and  knowledge  gained 
from  these  Joint  efforts  Is  available  to  all. 
Already  "Project  Oaaoline"  at  Cresap,  West 
Virginia  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
a  liquefaction  jnocess  having  substantial 
ooet  advantages  over  earlier  technology.  In 
addition  to  the  Consol  talents  at  work  on 
this  project.  Continental  assigned  at  least 
6,  and  soma  times  as  many  aa  8.  top  tech- 
nical and  process  engineers  to  assure  the 
project's  aucceaaful  operation.  Economic 
viability  of  gasoline  from  coal  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  coat  of  raw  materials — ooal 
and  hydrogen — and  the  avallabUity  and  coat 
of  competing  aouroea  of  gaaoline. 

TlM  aame  blending  of  diverse  talenta  is 
taking  placa  at  Baptd  City.  South  Dakota, 
aa  a  moat  important  project  seeking  to 
oonvart  ooal  to  p^teline  gas  gets  underway 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
neaearch.  Continental  has  five  construction 
engineen  overseeing  the  work  of  the  con- 
tractor. As  this  country  faces  declining  re- 
aaiiw  of  natural  gaa,  coal  conversion  proc- 
easaa  wiU  play  an  increasingly  important 
rola  In  lighting  our  homes  and  turning  the 
whaala  of  industry.  Continental  Is  acUvely 
pursuing  projeeta  of  this  nature. 

Tba  transportaton  of  ooal  by  liquid  alurry 
waa  davtfopad  by  Oonaol  aeveral  yean  ago. 
It  baa  been  further  advanced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Continental's  pipeline  expertise. 
Kxpeclmantotion  contlmwa  and  we  intend  to 
bring  ooal  and  other  oommodlUea  to  distant 
markata  at  reaaonabta  coata. 

In  tba  field  of  mine  safety.  Continental's 
expertiaa  in  the  field  of  audio-axploratlon 
teobniques  and  fiow  of  electromagnetic 
wavea  in  the  earth  has  been  brought  into 
play.  This  experience  is  helping  to  devise  an 
underground  communication  syatam  no 
longer  dependent  on  wire  and  rails.  The 
sama  group  is  also  devising  a  system  fOr  the 
transmission  of  coded  signals  to  the  surface 
▼la  earth  sound  waves. 

Oar  joint  research  groups  are  also  deeply 
ocMnmltted  to  finding  new  and  evolutionary 
methods  of  mining  coal  safely  and  mora 
eflleiently.  All  we  can  say  is  that  hydraulics 
are  involved  and  we  are  encouraged.  In  fact 
excited  at  the  goals  It  may  achieve. 

TO  increaae  eflldency.  Continental's  metal- 
lurgteta  have  found  alloys  and  devices  whldi 
will  prolong  the  life  of  mining  machinery — 
a  never  ending  challenge. 

I  never  had  understood  bow  enzymea  and 
microbiology  work.  In  fact  it  scares  me  a 
Uttle.  Continental  has  found  through  testing 
and  demonstration  that  one  of  ita  "bugs" 
will  greatly  aooelerato  the  proosaa  of  amelio- 
rating add  mine  water  dischargee. 

Baoently  wa  annonnoed  two  joint  indus- 
try projeeta  of  importance  to  the  nation. 

Th«  first,  in  aaaooiatton  with  steel  oom- 
panlss,  is  culminating  in  a  620  million  dollar 
demonstration  plant  to  further  teat  "form 
ooka."  The  ultimata  goal  hare  la  blaat  fur- 
nace ooke  derived  from  non-metallurgloal 
ooala  and  devoid  of  pollution  aaaoclatad  with 
traditional  coking  prooeaaea.  The  aecond  la  a 
joint  project  with  electric  utUtty  companlea 
to  teat  a  new  and  economically  encouraging 
meana  of  removing  sulfxu-  from  stack  gMes 
at  utility  planta. 

TbU  kind  of  research  effort  benafita  aU 
consumers  and  in  fact  the  entire  nation.  It 
Is  responsive  to  need  aitd  should  be  encour- 
aged, not  discouraged. 


COMFSTmOW 

The  oU  and  coal  industries  are  highly  com- 
petitive. 

Anyone  who  has  actually  struggled  on  the 
petroleum  Industry's  "product  and  marketing 
gridiron"  knows  that  competition  is  Intanse. 
There  are  some  10,000  companies  engaged  in 
exploration  and  in  the  production  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  The  largest  of  these  com- 
panies accounts  for  only  7%  of  total  produc- 
tion. In  refining,  there  ai«  some  ISO  com- 
panies, with  the  largest  accounting  for  less 
than  10%  of  VB.  refining  capacity,  m  pe- 
troleum marketing,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  there  are  some 
15,000  Industrial  wholesalers  and  jobbers, 
large  and  small,  with  the  top  firm  marketing 
about  10%  of  the  total.  This  kind  of  intense 
competition  has  been,  and  continues  to  be. 
characteristic  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  no 
matter  what  products,  or  how  many  prod- 
ucto,  it  develops  and  brings  to  the  market. 

Coal  salesmen  also  know  that  their  in- 
dustry Is  highly  competitive.  Ther*  are  some 
5,000  coal  companies  in  the  U.8.  Of  these, 
approximately  576  companies  produced  more 
than  90%  of  the  total.  The  tap  fifteen  op- 
erating groups  produce  only  slightly  more 
than  60%  of  the  total.  OU  associated  coal 
con^anies  produce  19%  of  the  totaL  Such  an 
industry  structure  assures  aggressive  compe- 
tition to  satisfy  oonsunaer  needs.-  Anfyth^^r 
factor  that  infiuenoes  competition  is  the 
abundant  availability  of  coal  leaervea.  lite 
arrival  of  the  oil  companlea  on  the  coal  aoene 
has.  in  my  opinion,  further  Intenstfled  the 
existing  high  level  of  conu>etttton.  Tltls 
competitton  wUl  oontlnua  reganUesa  of  who 
owns  participating  companlea.  No  company 
has  a  large  enough  share  of  the  Industry  to 
control  prices. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  Continental's 
activities  illustrate  this  point.  The  company 
accounts  for  1.8%  of  the  n.S.  crude  oU  pro- 
duction. 1.4%  of  the  UjB.  marketed  gaa  pro* 
ductlon,  0.1%  of  the  reaidual  fuel  oU  market, 
a  prospective  2%  of  the  uranium  market,  and 
10.7%  of  this  nation's  ooal  production.  These 
operations  just  do  not  reflect  a  concentra- 
tion or  a  monopoly.  To  the  contrary,  they 
reflect  a  company  faced  with  healthy  com- 
petition In  all  aspecta  of  Ita  buslneas. 

The  best  way  to  insiire  fair  prices  is  to 
encourage  Increased  production.  The  best  way 
to  Insure  competition  is  by  »iT«int«i>iiTig  free 
entry  Into  the  Industry. 

Our  laws  protect  the  public  from  monop- 
olies and  no  one  doubta  the  propriety.  Juris- 
diction and  right  of  our  government  to  in- 
sure healthy  vigorous  competition.  It  is  with- 
in thla  estabUshed  framework  that  we  seek 
to  engage  in  competitive  undertakings  and  to 
apply  our  experience  In  meeting  the  Increas- 
ing demands  for  energy  in  a  manner  that  will 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  presented  to  yon 
today  demonstrates  clearly  that  Consol  has 
been  a  vigorous  competitor  since  1966.  Consol 
has  greatly  expanded  its  mine  capacity,  ita 
capital  Investments,  and  Its  research  efforta. 
It  has  provided  coal  at  fair  prices.  We  are 
proud  of  this  record. 

The  Committees  of  Congress,  the  agencies 
of  government,  and  the  business  community 
that  address  themselves  to  the  adequacy  of 
fuel  supplies  cannot  Ignore  the  enormity  of 
the  challenge  Involved.  We  will  have  ade- 
quate suppllea,  at  fair  prices,  produced  com- 
patibly with  our  environment  only  if  govern- 
ment and  Industry  engage  in  intensive  co- 
ordinated planning.  Continental  has  already 
publicly  declared  itself  in  support  of  all  ef- 
forta to  define  and  develop  a  national  energy 
policy.  It  Is  imperative  to  establish  our  na- 
tion's energy  goals.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  your  help  and  guidance. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  such  vital  considera- 
tions as  fuel  prices,  production  costs. 


marketing,  supply  availability  and  distrl'- 
buti<m.  capital  financing  of  fuels  and 
enofgy  production,  and  so-called  eco- 
nomic coDcentraticn  In  the  energy  in- 
dustries will  have  the  cognizance  and 
careful  study  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  implications  of  still  another  im- 
portant article  in  the  July  16. 1971  Wash- 
ington Post,  under  the  headline.  "Severo 
Oil  Shortage  Predicted."  should  be  care- 
fully read  and  considered.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  p<unt  in  the  Rsooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 
as  follows: 

SxvxxE  On.  SaoxTAcx  PaxnicrxD 
(By  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.) 
A  special  advisory  council  of  oil  industry 
officials  UAA.  the  Interior  Depaztmant  yaa« 
terday  that  by  1985  the  nation  can  expect 
severe  shortages  of  natural  gas  and  a  heavy 
dependence  on  oU  Importa  unleaa  the  gov- 
ernment's policies  and  the  industry's  eco- 
nomic climate  change  slgnifloantly. 

A  study  piepared  by  tba  Itatloaal  Petro- 
leum CouncU.  an  indastry-aupportad  coun- 
cil advising  the  Secretary  of  the  Intartor.  aaid 
that  UJB.  oU  Importa  wiU  climb  to  14.8  mU- 
llon barrds  par  day  by  19e8.  compared  wltb 
3.4  million  barrais  per  day  tn  1970.  Voralga 
oU  would  account  for  57  per  cent  of  tlM  total 
oU  KvippVf,  tba  oooneU'a  report  aald.  oom- 
pared  wtth  abo^  30  per  cant  today. 

Speaking  to  tba  oonBeU,  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  aald  the  nation  mitftt 
face  "a  frightening  energy  acarclty"  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  century.  He  said  energy 
consumption  as  oaaxgaxad  to  1970  would 
double  by  1990,  and  triple  by  9000. 

But  he  stresaed  tbat  envtroamental  con- 
cema  must  be  wppracMtxA  In  searching  for 
solutions  to  the  energy  proMaoL  "We  can- 
not continue  to  hava  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  energy  borne  by  the  environ* 
ment,"  he  aaid. 

However.  Commerce  Cecxetary  Maurice 
Stana  had  aome  harsh  words  for  envlronment- 
aiuta,  e^>eolaUy  tboae  who  aocuae  industry 
"of  Ignoring  the  poOutlon  proMema  of  our 
ttmea  and  being  responsible  for  moat  of 
them." 

"The  fact  is  that  wttbout  dMiying  indus- 
try's share  of  the  Uame,  many  of  the  worst 
polluters  are  outside  of  I nrt wstry-Munlolpal- 
itles,  other  govemmenta,  agriculture,  and 
even  the  pubUc  Itstif,"  Stans  told  the  25th 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  advisory  group. 

He  said  the  envlronmnrtal  movaoaant  baa 
forged  ahead,  often  wtthoot  regard  for  Indos- 
trya  ability  to  meet  the  rigid  ataadarda  aaC 
by  law  or  without  adequately  detennining  tba 
»rtmnmitt  oosta  ot  auch  moves. 

The  Petroleum  Council's  report  on  the 
nation's  energy  outlook  Is  the  first  of  a  three- 
part  study  on  fuel.  Stage  two.  due  next  sum- 
mar,  will  attempt  to  identify  and  evaluate 
various  policy  alternatives  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  oU  Industry.  The  third  ataga 
will  examine  the  nation's  energy  poatura 
from  1966  untu  the  end  of  the  oentiiry. 

In  devtioping  yesterday's  report,  the  com- 
mittee assimied,  according  to  Ito  chairman. 
Continental  OU  Preaidant  John  O.  McTisan. 
that  "oU  import  controls,  natural  gaa  price 
ragulatlona.  leasing  of  federal  landa,  environ- 
mental controls,  tax  rates,  and  raaearch 
would  continue  on  essentially  the  same  baals 
aaatpraaent. 

The  report  conoludaa: 

Total  energy  oonaiuaption  would  double 
by  1986,  growing  at  aa  average  rate  of  4.2  par 
cent  per  year. 

Demand  for  natural  gaa  will  grow  from 
22.700  bUllon  cubic  feet  In  1970  to  88,900 
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bllllan  eoMo  fMt  to  1MB.  Bnt  sxippUw  would 
actoaUy  tau  to  21,500  bUllon  eublo  fMt. 

DM|>lt«  ftn  MkUtlon  of  2  mlUlon  twmlB 
p«r  day  from  the  Alaafcan  North  Slope  and 
another  2.7  million  barrels  per  day  from 
poat-1970  dlaooverlea,  VS.  oil  production 
would  slip  to  11.1  million  barrels  per  day 
from  11.3  million  barrels  per  day  In  1970. 

Most  of  the  Increased  oil  Imports  would 
have  to  come  Ttam  the  Middle  Cast,  because 
of  limited  potential  In  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

At  a  press  conference  following  the  coun- 
cil's meetlnc.  McLean  caUed  dependence  on 
Middle  Sast  oil  to  such  a  large  extent  "ex- 
oeastve."  He  said  the  Middle  Bsat  Is  too  un- 
stable for  the  United  States  "to  have  a  secure 
national  energy  posture  with  that  kind  of  de- 


McLean  stressed,  however,  that  the  re- 
port's conclusions  are  "not  a  forecast  of  what 
wa  think  wUl  probably  happen."  Instead, 
*^  Is  solely  a  frmme  of  reference,  assuming 
aontlnuatloa  of  wrtsting  conditions." 

Maaxtwhile,  at  House  hearings  on  energy 
proMens,  Humble  OU  Co.  vice  President 
Gail  a.  Herrtngton  came  under  attack  for  his 
ooomMUiy^  aoqulsitton  of  coal  mines  and  coal 


Joseph  Addabbo  (D-N.Y.) .  a  member  of  a 
special  subooouniUae  of  the  House  Small 
BosinesB  Committee,  said  Humble's  acquisi- 
tion of  an  nilnoU  coal  mine  and  about  7 
billion  tons  of  coal  reserres  put  Hxunble 
and  other  oil  companies  purchssing  coal  in 
unfair  oorapetition  with  small  Independent 
coal  soppllen. 

Beeaxiaa  the  petroleum  firms  enjoy  oil  de- 
pletion allowanoes  and  other  tax  benefits, 
Addabbo  said,  they  are  able  to  absorb  initial 
iMBSs  in  their  coal  operations.  Firms  that 
only  supply  ooal  cannot  fall  l>ack  on  such 
dsTloes,  Addabbo  said. 


DEBS  MTERS 


Ifr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Defos 
IfjrerB  was  a  good  nempaperman.  a  fine 
writer,  a  cai>able  p«d>llc  rdations  man 
and  political  adviser,  but  he  is  most 
eleatly  remepibered  for  his  capacity  for 
IriwMWiip.  At  his  death  last  February, 
bis  friends  came  forward  to  eulogise  him 
tag  Just  that  friendship  which  touched 
and  fnrf<'h*d  many  lives.  Deb's  q>irlt  re- 
Heeled  his  own  measure  of  human  values, 
for  the  regard  he  had  for  his  friends  fol- 
lowed In  depth  oily  the  love  he  held  for 
his  fitmily. 

liy  brother  Robert  held  Debs  in  hi«^ 
esteem  as  a  trusted  aide  and  as  a  per- 
SMial  frloid.  I  know  Debs'  reliability  and 
bis  firm  determination,  laced  with  his 
good  humor,  were  characteristics  which 
closely  bound  him  and  my  brother  per- 
sonally and  professionally. 

Mr.  President,  as  another  friend  of 
Debs  Myers.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  these  remembrances  of  him 
by  his  friends  which  so  revealingly  deiiict 
the  man  and  his  career,  adding  only  the 
words  of  the  philosopher,  Kahlil  Olbran: 

When  you  part  from  your  friend,  you  grlCTe 

not. 
For  that  which  you  lore  most  in  him  may  be 

dearer  to  his  abaenoe,  as  the  raoun- 

tato  to  the  climber  is  clearer  from  the 

plain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  eulogies 
of  him  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
were  ordned  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

■dloot  foc  Z>as  Mms 


Samuel  J<din8on.  It  was  something  Dr.  John. 
SOD  said  when  one  of  his  elosast  friends  dlsd. 
And  since  I>be  slways  told  me  to  put  the 
cresm  on  top — the  best  writing  sdvlce  I  ever 
got— here  It  Is: 

"I  am  afraid  of  thinking  wh»t  I  have  lost. 
I  nerer  had  such  a  friend  before.  I  feel  my- 
self like  a  man  beginning  a  new  course  of 
life.  I  had  mterwoven  myself  with  a  dear 
friend." 

There  are  so  many  of  us  who  have  inter- 
woven our  lives  with  Debs.  I  don't  know 
what  my  life  would  have  been  without  Debs. 
I'm  a  writer  of  books  but  maybe  I  never 
would  have  written  a  book  If  It  wasnt  for 
Debe.  We  met  In  Paris  during  the  war,  when 
we  were  both  on  TANK.  I  always  bad  been 
told  that  I  was  one  of  the  sloppiest  soldiers 
In  the  Army  because  I  sometimes  put  one  of 
my  leggings  on  backwards,  but  Debs  was  so 
sloppy  he  made  me  look  like  Beau  Brummel. 
Be  always  walked  around  as  if  be  was  hold- 
ing his  pants  up,  and  be  ustially  was.  I  think 
that's  why  we  automaUcaUy  liked  each  other. 

After  the  war,  somebody  asked  Debs  if  he 
wanted  to  do  a  biography  of  a  Nisei  named 
Ben  Kurokl  who  had  become  a  war  hero, 
and  Debs  said  no,  he  oouldnt  do  It.  but  he 
knew  somebody  who  should  do  it — and  he 
passed  it  on  to  me.  W^,  Debs  co\Ud  have 
done  It  easily.  He  was  a  beautiful  writer.  He 
wrote  a  story  about  the  Booeevelt  funeral 
trato  that  will  live  as  long  as  there  are  an- 
thologies. Let  me  read  some  of  It  to  you: 

"The  funeral  march  stretched  for  a  thou- 
sand miles.  The  train,  with  the  flag  rippling 
from  the  engine,  had  come  up  from  Geor- 
gia, past  the  old  battlefields  of  another  war 
fought  80  years  sgo.  There  was  a  great  bush 
over  tiie  land.  The  people  came  and  stood 
by  the  tracks  as  the  long  train  roUed  on, 
bound  for  Washington  and  later  a  quiet 
garden  high  above  the  Hudson.  The  Presi- 
dent was  dead. 

"The  trato  moved  slowly  through  the  night. 
At  Charlotte.  N.C.,  a  troop  ol  Boy  ScouU 
started  to  sing  'Onward,  Christian  St^dlers,' 
and  massed  thousands  took  It  up  to  a  mighty 
chorus.  Along  the  way  people  dropped  to 
their  knees  to  prayer.  Bells  toUed  a  requiem. 

"By  countless  thousands  the  people  came 
to  say  goodbye  to  Franklto  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Men  to  overalls,  men  with  gnarled 
hands,  women  with  shawls,  kids,  wet-eyed 
and  solemn,  lined  the  tracks  aixd  bowed  their 


(By  Balph  O.  Martto) 
A  dear  bland  of  Deba'  and  mine,  John 
Weavsr.  passed  on  this  quoutlon  from  Dr. 


"The  trato  moved  through  the  night,  and 
the  dim  lights  of  the  towns  etched  the  faces 
of  the  iMople  standing  near  the  trades. 
Across  one  station  there  was  a  line  of  boys 
and  girls — boys  holding  ca4;>s  In  their  left 
hand  and  girls  with  pIgtaUs.  They  stood  with 
chests  thrust  out  at  attentl<»i.  A  band  played 
'Hall  to  the  Chief.'  ScHne  of  the  Idds  were 
crying. 

"Northward  the  train  rolled,  taking  Frank- 
lto Booeevelt  home.  At  the  edge  of  a  little 
town  an  old  man  was  spearing  waste  paper 
with  a  pointed  stick.  In  his  right  band  he 
carried  a  greasy  cap.  As  the  trato  passed,  the 
old  man  put  on  his  cap.  drew  himself  Jerkily 
up,  and  saluted.  His  heels  were  together,  bis 
cheat  was  out.  Clearly,  he  had  saluted  be- 
fore, maybe  to  scMne  war  l<Mig  ago. 

"  'I  rode  with  him  on  aU  four  of  his  cam- 
paigns,' said  the  reporter.  'A  lot  of  people 
praising  him  the  most  now  are  the  ones  who 
fought  him  the  hardest.  Ttiat  would  amuse 
the  old  man.  He  always  Icnew  the  pitch  on 
those  phonies.' 

"At  VaaAy  crossroads  and  in  great  cities, 
the  common  people  liad  come  to  say  their 
own  goodbye  to  this  crippled  man  who  had 
taken  a  crippled  nation  and  helped  it  walk 
once  more. 

"The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  April  16, 
1945.  At  10:16  a.m.  Franklto  Delano  Roose- 
velt, fo\ir  times  chosen  by  the  people  ss 
President  of  'lie  United  States,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  earth  of  his  beloved  Hyde  Park 
birthplace. 

"Against  a    16-foot   hemlock  hedge   sur- 


rounding the  old  garden  which  tlM  President 
long  ago  had  designated  as  his  burial  place, 
lUes  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  martoes  stood 
rigidly  at  attention,  their  eyee  fixed  on  the 
flag-draped  ooffln.  A  battalion  of  gray-and- 
wblte  clad  West  Point  cadets  were  massed 
at  one  end  of  the  garden.  The  cadets'  crepe- 
hung  drums  rolled  moiu'nfully  across  the 
chill  morning  air. 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Anthony,  Hector 
of  St.  James  Church  of  Hydf-  Park,  quoted 
from  'Bequiescat'  by  John  B.  Dykes: 

"  'Now  the  laborer's  task  Is  o'er; 

Now  the  battle  day  Is  past; 
Now  upon  the  farther  shore 

Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 
Father  in  your  gracious  keeping. 

Leave  we  now  thy  servant  sleeping.' 

"Three  cadets  fired  deliberately  spaced 
volleys  across  the  President's  grave.  A  bugler 
stepped  forward  and  softly  blew  "Taps.'  A 
sergeant  of  the  Honor  Guard  selected  to 
carry  the  coffin  lifted  the  American  flag  from 
the  top,  folded  it  carefully,  and  handed  it 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  ashen-gray 
but  dry-eyed,  accepted  it  proudly. 

"■Last  time  I  talked  with  him,'  said  the 
neighbor,  'the  President  told  me  he  dldnt 
Imow  how  history  would  record  him  as  a 
President,  but  he  said  he  knew  for  sure  that 
he  was  one  of  the  l>est  dog-goned  tree- 
growers  ever  to  come  up  the  pike.' 

"Withto  a  half-hour  after  the  burial  all 
the  mourners  had  left.  Franklto  Roosevelt 
was  alone  to  the  garden  where  he  had  played 
as  a  boy  and  where  he  had  teased  a  child- 
hood playmate  named  Eleanor.  The  only 
sound  was  the  footbeat  of  sentries  walking 
their  posts." 

After  the  war,  Debe  helped  edit  an  anthol- 
ogy from  YANK  and  I  remember  he  was 
being  toterviewed  on  the  radio  and  the  in« 
teiviewei  gave  him  a  big  buUdup  as  a  fight- 
ing soldier.  Debe  broke  to,  to  that  short, 
sharp  way  of  his,  and  made  it  plain  that  he 
had  never  heard  a  shot  fired  to  anger.  He 
Just  wasn't  going  to  take  credit  for  some- 
thtog  he  dldnt  do.  He  never  did  and  he 
never  woiild. 

Let  me  read  part  of  the  totroduction  ha 
wrote  for  that  book: 

"The  civilian  went  before  the  Army  doc- 
t<ns,  took  off  Ills  clothes,  feeling  silly;  Jigged, 
stoc^Md,  squatted,  wet  toto  a  bottle;  became 
a  soldier. 

"He  learned  how  to  sleep  to  the  mud,  tie  a 
knot,  kill  a  man. 

"Ha  learned  the  ache  of  loneUness,  the  ache 
of  exhaustion,  the  kinship  of  misery.  From 
the  beginning  be  wanted  to  go  home.  He 
learned  that  men  make  the  same  queasy 
noises  in  the  morning,  feel  the  same  long- 
ings at  night;  that  every  man  is  alike  and 
that  each  man  is  different." 

Debs  believed  that;  shortly  liefore  he  died, 
he  told  me:  "People  are  pretty  much  the 
same,  Ralph — it's  the  governments  that  arc 
different." 

That's  something  to  chew  on,  isn't  it? 

Debs  was  the  ktod  of  friend  who  was  not 
only  there  when  you  needed  him,  but  he  was 
there  BEFORE  you  needed  him.  He  seemed 
to  sense  when  you  would  need  him. 

Wlien  I  was  a  freelance  magazine  writer, 
aiul  I  was  tiavlng  some  trouble  making  it 
sometimes,  it  was  Debs  who  got  me  on  the 
plM>ne  and  offered  me  a  Job  on  NEWSWEEK. 
He  got  to  be  Managing  Editor  of  NEWS- 
WEEK and  be  loved  it. 

And  it  was  Debe  who  got  me  into  poll- 
tics — on  the  Stevenson  campaign  staff  to 
1962  and  again  to  1956.  Debe  used  to  talk 
a  lot  about  self-interest,  that  it  was  the 
motivating  force  for  most  of  manliind. 
Maybe  it  u.  But  so  much  of  Dabs'  life 
seemed  to  disprove  tliat. 

I  remember  once  we  bad  to  write  a  short 
biography  of  Stevenson  for  his  first  book  of 
speeches  to  l>e  published  during  the  cam- 
pcUgn.  We  only  bad  a  weekend  to  produce 
the  finished  copy.  I  rememl>er  we  worked 
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through  the  night,  using  secretaries  to  re- 
lays and  I  remember  Debs  finally  falling 
asleep  at  his  desk.  There  wasn't  very  much 
self-toterest  to  that. 

After  one  of  those  Stevenson  campaigns, 
Stevenson  sent  a  signed  photograph  to  some 
of  the  people  who  helped  him  the  most. 

The  one  to  Debs  said,  "TlianlEs  to  Deba 
Myers  for  his  great  work  to  the  campaign." 
Debs'  reaction  to  tliat  was  typical  Debs.  He 
Just  grunted  and  said,  "Poor  staff  work." 

But  Stevenson  made  up  for  that  when  he 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  a  Testimonial 
Dinner  for  Debe.  Everybody  had  called 
Stevenson  and  bis  staff  a  bunch  of  eonateurs 
and  Stevenson  said  of  Del>s,  "I'm  glad  one 
of  us  amatevm  made  it."  Debs  at  that  time 
was  Press  Secretary  and  Executive  Assistant 
to  Mayor  Wagner.  When  Debs  left  City  HaU, 
Mayor  Wagner  noted  how  Debs  had  "ex- 
panded the  scope  and  elevated  the  stature  of 
the  Job."  Debs  Just  smiled  at  that  and  said 
later,  "When  the  Mayor  was  out  of  town, 
sometimes  I  felt  I  was  the  Mayor." 

Only  the  nevrapapermen  involved  know 
how  Debs  worked  night  and  day  to  get  them 
other  Jobs  during  that  newspaper  strike  in 
New  York  and  how  vital  be  was  to  arranging 
the  final  settlement  of  tliat  strike.  The  New 
York  Times  even  had  an  editorial  about 
Deba  when  he  left  to  go  toto  public  relations. 

Of  course  Debs  made  compromises  to  his 
life.  Everylxtdy  does.  But  he  never  compro- 
mised on  basic  prtodples;  he  never  compro- 
mised on  right  and  wrong.  I  remember  to 
soma  of  his  leaner,  hungry  days  when  he 
was  offered  big  numey  Jobs  and  turned  them 
down  because  he  dldnt  Uke  where  the 
money  was  coming  from. 

The  Sanitation  Union  gave  Debe  a  watch 
when  he  left  City  HaU  and  Debe  asked  the 
head  of  the  union.  "Why  did  you  give  me  this 
watch?  We  were  never  that  dose."  And  the 
man  said,  "Well,  wa  always  knew  exactly 
where  we  stood  with  you." 

Debs  would  tell  people  what  he  felt  they 
ahould  know — not  necessarily  wliat  they 
wanted  to  hear.  And  when  he  talked  to  peo- 
ple, ha  looked  directly  at  them  when  he 
spoke.  And  the  wlaa  people  recognized  this 
diraetneaa  and  this  honesty  for  the  rare  thing 
that  it  ia.  and  they  never  let  htm  go. 

There  are  a  nUllion  stories  about  Debs, 
but  wa  were  never  smart  enough  to  take 
notes,  and  we  should  have.  Anyway,  most  of 
the  beat  stories  we  cant  taU  here  i>ecauae 
they're  pleasantly  pomographlo. 

But  Deba  always  had  a  story  to  illustrate 
almost  evarythtog  he  said.  And  wlien  ha 
talked,  you  wanted  to  listen.  He  never  wasted 
words  sod  so  when  he  spoke,  he  always  had 
somathlng  to  say,  and  you  knew  it.  He  was 
an  unoommonly  good  thinker  with  a  logical 
mind.  The  New  York  Times  obituary  quoted 
Deba  as  aaylng  that  If  you  do  the  right  thing, 
it  ottan  turns  out  to  be  the  right  politically. 
But  it  dldnt  quote  Deba'  corollary  to  that: 
it  was  swmathlng  Mark  Twato  Iiad  once  said — 
"The  difference  between  dotog  the  right  thing 
and  doing  almost  the  right  thing  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  lighting  and  the  lightning 
bug." 

There  were  so  many  thtogs  Debs  dldnt 
care  about. 

He  dldnt  care  about  dothes.  He  couldnt 
care  leas  what  suit  he  wore,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  only  had  one  suit.  I  remember  go- 
tog  with  Nellie  one  day,  practically  dragging 
him  toto  a  store  to  get  anotlier  suit.  Whan 
he  was  at  City  Hall,  somebody  said  he  lookad 
more  like  a  maaasngar  from  the  Municipal 
Building  than  the  head  of  a  brain  trust. 

He  couldn't  ear*  leas  about  food,  unless 
it  was  chili,  which  he  loved.  Whanaver  wa 
went  into  a  Cliinase  reetaurant.  ha  always — 
but  always— ordarad  the  aama  ahrimp  tried 
noa. 

He  didn't  care  about  travd.  He  bad  no 
totereat  at  ail  to  gattlng  into  a  plana  to  go 
to  romantic  or  exotle  plaoea.  Paris  was  Jtist 
another  city  to  him. 


He  dldnt  like  music.  He  divided  music  toto 
two  categorlea — loud  or  soft,  azMl  he  cared 
for  neither. 

Then  what  did  he  care  alMUt? 

He  cared  about  people. 

I  was  with  him  in  the  hospital  the  night 
before  he  died  and  I  was  aslctog  him  If  he 
would  change  anything  if  he  had  to  do  it  all 
ovee  again.  He  said.  "Oh  yes,  BaliA,  I'd  change 
so  many  thlnga.  When  you're  in  a  hospital 
I>ed,  flghttog  for  your  life,  you  realize  tliat 
so  many  things  you  thought  were  important 
are  not  really  Important  at  all.  You  realize 
tltat  there  are  only  three  things  tliat  really 
mecui  ansrthing,  and  everything  else  is  gravy. 
Love  of  famUy.  Love  of  friends.  Love  of 
work." 

He  was  saying  how  lucky  he  was  to  have 
so  many  good  friends.  Of  course  it  wasnt  luck 
at  all;  it  was  Debe.  There  are  so  many  peo- 
ple who  pass  through  Ufe  and  never  touch 
anybody.  They  never  touch  anyttody  at  all. 
But  Deba  reached  deep  into  people.  So  many 
people.  If  he  met  you  and  be  liked  you.  then 
you  were  caught,  t>ecause  he  had  an  irresist- 
ible charm.  It  was  the  charm  of  alwolute 
honesty.  It  was  the  charm  a<  a  marvdous 
sense  of  humor. 

When  Debe  lauded,  you  knew  it.  He  threw 
his  head  back  and  he  roared.  He'd  alap  hla 
knee  and  even  wipe  the  tears  from  his  ayes. 
How  many  people  do  you  know  who  laugh 
like  that  anynuire? 

Ndlie,  he  talked  a  lot  about  you  in  the 
hospital  that  night.  He  was  marvelling  bow 
wonderful  Nellie  was.  Whenever  the  crisis 
was  the  worst,  Ndlie  was  at  her  best.  She 
was  always  there,  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
ready  to  take  care  of  things.  Debs,  of  course, 
was  abeolutdy  hdptess  around  the  house.  He 
couldn't  drive  a  car,  he  couldnt  balance  a 
cbeckbo<A,  he  couldnt  hammer  a  nail.  Nellie 
had  to  do  everything.  Ndlie,  you  must  have 
wondered  often  how  a  man  could  be  so  hdp- 
less  in  so  many  thtogs,  and  yet  have  the  great 
political  leaders  of  the  country  come  to  him 
for  advice  and  guidance.  Governor  Leader  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mayor  Wagner,  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  «TTif«ig  so  many  others.  And  it 
dldnt  matter  who  it  was,  the  President  of  a 
giant  corporation,  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  cabdriver — Debs  was  al- 
ways Debs,  the  same  directness,  the  same 
sharp  honesty. 

Debs  talked  so  much,  too,  about  his  son 
Mike  and  his  daughter-to-law  Barbara  that 
last  night  to  the  hospital.  He  was  so  proud 
of  Mike.  Mike  is  a  lawyer  and  he  could  have 
stayed  to  New  York  and  Debs  could  have 
pushed  so  much  business  his  way.  But  Mike 
dedded  to  l>e  his  own  noan  and  he  want  to 
Chicago  and  he  made  it  by  himself.  And  he 
made  it  big.  Debs  was  proud  of  that,  but  he 
waa  even  prouder  of  sometliing  else:  he 
repeated  over  and  over  to  me — "Mike  ia  a 
good  human  bdng.  Mike  is  a  really  good 
human  being."  And  when  you  look  at  Mike, 
you  already  see  so  much  of  Detw  to  him.  And 
Barbara,  Debs  was  so  delighted  that  she  had 
been  a  teacher  in  a  ghetto  school  and  that  she 
was  now  accepted  at  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. 

Deljs  loved  lxx>]cs.  The  walls  of  his  house 
are  covered  with  boolcs,  and  he  knew  where 
each  one  was  and  he  knew  what  was  to  it. 
For  somelwdy  wtK>  never  got  past  Allison 
Junior  High  School  to  Wichita,  Ksnsas,  here 
was  a  naan  who  was  one  of  tt>e  best  educated 
men  I've  ever  met.  His  range  of  intareat  and 
his  range  of  knowledge  was  enormous.  He 
never  flaunted  it,  but  hia  mind  and  his 
memory  could  reach  to  anytime  for  anything 
he  wanted. 

He  alao  digeated  the  sporting  news.  He 
had  an  axpert'a  knowledge  of  basahaU  and 
football,  ru  naver  forget  watching  a  World 
Serlaa  with  him  and  listaning  to  him  mattar- 
of-faetly  call  the  exact  next  pitch-  that  was 
coming. 

Debs  loved  children.  He  sat  down  on  a 
couch  with  them  and  talked  to  them  directly. 


on  an  equal  level,  without  patronizing.  When 
I  told  my  daught«',  Betsy,  about  Deba'  death, 
she  cried  out  and  said  "But,  Daddy,  he  waa 
so  special  ...11!" 

He  vxu  so  apeeUU. 

He  loved  dogs.  How  many  people  do  you 
know  who  would  name  their  dog  after  their 
favorite  bartender?  Timmie  was  more  than  a 
dog  to  Debe — he  was  almost  a  human  bdng. 
How  Delis  used  to  worry  about  Tlmmle.  And 
how  Timmie  loved  Debet 

What  else  can  we  say  about  Del»?  He  left 
school  at  fifteen  to  get  a  Job  on  the  sports 
desk  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  to  g;et  some  money 
to  support  his  famUy.  Debs  never  forgot 
alx>ut  the  Depresdon.  The  need  for  security 
was  bred  toto  his  blood  and  bones.  It  was 
I>art  of  the  reason  for  some  of  the  decisions 
he  made,  some  of  the  Jobs  he  took,  some  of 
the  compromises  he  made.  His  friend  and 
neightx>r,  Ebl>a  Lehman,  a  teacher,  alwaya 
used  Debs  as  a  clasdc  example  to  her  stu- 
dents of  a  dropotit  who  made  it.  Ddaa  always 
agreed  that  you  need  three  things  to  make 
it:  you  need  talent,  you  need  energy,  and 
you  need  luck.  And  if  you  have  leas  of  one, 
you  need  more  of  the  others.  He  also  had 
courage.  And  be  had  style.  Ha  really  bad 
style. 

He  became  City  Bditor  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  then  Bureau  Manager  at  the  United 
Press  in  Oklahoma.  The  New  York  Times 
quoted  him  as  saying  he  had  seventy  dcdlars 
a  month  to  pay  seventy-seven  part-time  re- 
porters aroimd  the  state. 

He  was  City  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  the 
youngest  City  Editor  to  its  iiistory.  And  the 
rest  you  know. 

For  a  stretch  a€  time,  Deba  wrote  for  tha 
magazines.  There  was  ona  place  ha  did  for 
HOLIDAY  about  WiU  Bogera.  It's  quite  a 
story  that's  been  widdy  reprtoted.  At  tha 
end  of  tha  story  he  quotes  a  oonvaraatlon 
he  overheard  between  a  father  and  son  at 
Claremore,  Oklahoma,  wbcra  Will  Rogers 
is  buried.  TIm  fsfther  waa  tdltog  the  son 
what  a  famous  man  Will  Rogers  was  and  the 
son  salted  the  father,  "If  he  was  such  a 
famous  man,  why  did  they  bury  him  to 
Claremore  when  there  are  so  many  fander 
plaeea?"  And  the  father  answered:  "No  mat- 
ter how  far  a  man  goes,  at  the  end  1m  likes 
to  coma  back  to  his  roots." 

Iliarafore  it's  ao  fitting  that  Deba  ahould 
come  back  to  BathaL  I  dont  think  he's 
planted  any  roots  any  deeper  than  be  has 
here.  You  all  know  Deba.  such  a  reatleas  man. 
After  a  year  of  hard  work.  Ndlie  would  drag 
him  away  for  a  vacation,  to  soma  beach 
somewhere,  and  ha  would  collapse  quietly. 
But  after  a  few  days,  he  was  already  think- 
ing alxtut  leaving.  Put  him  anywtkere  for  too 
long  and  he'd  start  climbing  the  wall. 

But  it  was  different  liere  to  BetbeL  I've 
never  ever  seen  him  so  rdaxed  to  his  life. 
He  loved  to  walk  in  the  woods  with  Timmie. 
His  woods  and  his  dog.  Ha  loved  trees.  I 
mean  he  developed  a  real  deep  f aeltog  about 
trees.  He  started  to  read  aU  alMUt  them.  Ha 
talked  alx>ut  them.  He  started  buying  trees 
and  planting  them,  and  he  was  very  careful 
where  he  plantad  tb«n  so  they'd  have  all  tha 
ligtit  and  aU  tha  apace  they  needed  to  grow. 
He  l>ecanxe  toterested  to  birds.  He  l>ecame 
very  dose  to  nature  to  a  liaslc  ictod  of  way. 
Maybe  this  is  ocm  of  the  things  he  meant  to 
that  hoapital.  almut  things  that  he  would 
have  done  differently. 

And  so  he  belongs  here  to  Bathd. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(At  Wdfpita  Cametary.  Bethd.  ConnecU- 
cut)  And  so  wa  will  give  this  body  of  our  dear 
friend  Daba  Myaia  to  tha  earth  near  tha  land 
he  loved.  And  wa  will  gtve  part  of  hla  spirit 
to  the  mystery  of  tha  unlvacaa.  But  wa  wiU 
ke^  that  part  o<  his  spirit  that  enriched 
our  lives  because  that  part  ot  Daba  Myars 
lidongs  to  us. 

(The  pailbaaran  wva  Mr.  Paul  Bragdoo. 
Mr.  Joasph  Brea.  Mr.  Knox  Burgar.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cimningham.  Mr.  Robert  Htod,  and  CoL 
Lowell  Oder.) 
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Tbm  MntoiTM.  Burax  ros  Dm  Mms,  Vmi- 
TAUAH  Chukch  ow  Aix  Soxtls,  Nsw  Yokx 
Cxrr 
.  [Tbe  Rcremul  Wmltar  Krlx>(.]  Wa  an 
gatlMred  togetb«r  today  to  pay  our  reqjMota 
to  ttia  inamory  of  OetM  htjvn.  This  la  a  time 
whan  «aeb  on*  of  us  should  think  about  the 
good  thlnga  that  came  out  of  bis  life  into 
our  Uvea.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  be 
thazkkful  for  the  great  girt  that  has  been 
oura.  All  of  us  know  that  death  is  an  In- 
•Tltahla  part  of  life.  Now.  we  do  not  under- 
stand Ufa.  Bow  oould  we  poaslbly  understand 
deathT  But  we  diOQld  approach  both  life  and 
death  not  with  the  fear  of  a  coward  but,  m 
tha  worda  of  the  late  Paul  TlUlch,  "with  the 
couraga  to  be." 

I  want  to  read  three  very  brief  snatchea 
of  poetry.  The  first  la  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  Hindu  poet  Bahindranath  Tagore: 

Peace,  my  heart,  let  the  time  for  the  parting 

toa  aweeU 
Z<at  It  not  ba  a  death  but  completeness. 
Let  lova  malt  Into  memory  and  pain  into 


Let  the  flight  through  the  sky  end  in  the 
fMdlng  of  the  wings  over  the  neat. 

Iiet  tha  last  touch  of  your  hands  be  gentle 
Uke  the  flower  of  the  night. 

Stand  still,  O  Beautiful  End,  for  a  moment, 
and  say  your  last  words  in  silence. 

Then,  portions  of  the  great  poem  "Renas* 
cense,"  by  Bdna  St.  Vincent  MlUay : 

TlM  world  stands  out  <m  either  slda 
No  wider  than  the  heart  la  wide; 
Abova  tha  world  Is  stretched  the  sicy — 
Mo  higher  than  the  soul  la  high. 
The  heart  can  pu^  the  sea  and  land 
Farther  away  on  either  hand; 
Tlia  soul  ean  apUt  the  aky  in  two. 
And  let  the  face  of  Ood  shine  through. 
But  Baat  and  West  will  pinch  the  heart 
Tliat  cannot  keep  them  pushed  apart; 
And  be  whose  soul  is  flat — the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by. 

Before  Adlal  Stevenson  died  in  London,  I'm 
told  that  on  his  last  Christmas  card  were 
words  which  come  from  a  tablet  dated  1693, 
found  in  Old  Saint  Paul's  Church  in  Baltl- 
more,  Maryland,  and  I  want  to  read  Just  a 
few  of  thoae  Unea: 

"Nurtyre  strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  In 
sudden  misfortune.  But  do  not  distress  your- 
self with  Imaginings.  Many  fears  are  bom  of 
fatigue  and  loneliness.  Beyond  a  wholesome 
discipline  be  gentle  with  youraeU.  Tou  are 
a  child  of  the  universe,  no  leas  than  the  treea 
and  the  stars;  you  have  a  right  to  be  here. 
And  whether  or  not  It  Is  clear  to  you,  no 
doubt  the  universe  is  unfolding  as  it  should. 
Therefore  be  at  peace  with  Ood,  whatever 
you  conceive  him  to  be.  And  whatever  your 
labors  and  aspirations  in  the  noisy  confu- 
sion of  life,  keep  peace  with  your  soul.  With 
aU  Ita  sham,  drudgery  and  broken  dreams, 
it  U  still  a  beautiful  world." 

Today  we  are  going  to  have  brief  com- 
mentaries from  seven  friends  of  Debs  Myers 
whose  relationships  with  him  spring  from 
three  facets  of  hU  life:  the  editorial  tri- 
umphs and  frustrations  of  YANK  magazine; 
the  inspiring,  though  unsuccessful,  pursiUt 
of  the  Presidency  for  Adlal  Stevenson:  and 
the  rugged  tests  of  sharing  the  burden  of 
high  political  ofllce.  These  friends  and  col- 
leagues who  shared  a  treasured  friendship 
with  Debs  Myers  will  speak  in  the  order  in 
which  I  am  now  gtdng  to  Introduce  all 
aeven  of  them:  Mr.  Porter  McKeever,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Nations  Asaoclatlon  of 
the  United  SUtes:  Mr.  Neal  QiUlaU,  Vlce- 
Cbalrman  of  the  Interpublic  Oroup  of  Com- 
panies; Mr.  Walter  Bernstein,  an  alumnus 
-of  The  New  Yorker,  as  well  as  of  Yank 
magaalne,  and  author  of  books  and  fllma;  Mr. 
Knox  Burger,  writer,  editor  and  outstanding 
Uterary  agent;  Mr.  Ralph  Martin,  a  famllar 
name  on  the  best-seller  lists,  author  of  many 
books  and  articles;  fwmer  Mayor  Robert  F. 


Wagner,  with  whom  our  mutual  fMend  q>ent 
some  of  the  ha{q>leat  years  of  hla  Ufa;  and 
the  former  Oovemor  of  Pennsylvania^  the 
Honorable  Oeorge  Leader,  who  Introduced 
him  to  the  Joys  and  trials  of  high  pubUo 
office. 

(Mr.  Porter  McKeever]  You  know,  a  me- 
morial service  for  Debs  Is  something  of  an 
anachronism  because  I  think  for  most  of  us 
Debs  became  an  indelible  part  of  our  mem- 
orlea  from  the  very  first  moment  that  each 
of  us  met  him.  I  know  I'll  never  forget  the 
day  he  walked  Into  my  office  and  said,  "You 
dont  know  me,  but  you  need  to." 

There's  protiably  no  other  human  being 
who  ooxild  have  made  such  a  statement  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  arrogance.  To  Deba, 
it  was  Just  a  simple,  straightforward,  ob- 
jective statement  of  a  fact  .  .  .  and  Debs 
bad  Uttle  patience  for  anything  else.  And  it 
came  out  sounding  that  way.  As  usual,  he  was 
right.  I  did  need  to  know  him.  And  one  of 
the  many  reasons  I'm  glad  that  Adlal  Steven- 
son walked  this  earth  U  that  because  of  him 
Debs  came  Into  my  life  and  enriched  It  as 
be  has  the  lives  of  so  many  of  us. 

This  happened  Just  a  few  days  after  the 
relatively  obscure  Oovemor  of  Illinois  had 
been  nominated  to  run  for  the  Presidency 
against  the  best  known  personality  in  the 
land.  Adlal  had  forbidden  his  friends  to  work 
for  him  prior  to  the  convention  and  onoe  he 
was  notnlnated,  be  refused  to  use  the  serv- 
loea  of  thoae  who  had  violated  his  wishes. 
At  the  same  time,  he  insisted  on  separating 
his  campaign  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Democratic  National  Oommlttee  and  he  in- 
sisted on  focusing  It  in  Springfield  and  in 
Chicago.  So,  with  barely  three  months  to  go 
until  the  election,  we  were  starting  from 
considerably  less  than  scratch  to  get  a  cam- 
paign organized  and  underway. 

My  particular  segment  was  to  organise  the 
publicity  and  the  public  relations  for  The 
Volunteers  for  Stevenson — and  what  a  Vol- 
unteer Debe  wasi  After  more  than  a  week  of 
working  together  day  and  night,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  during  gulps  of  a  ham  sand- 
wich we  were  «><*rtng  that  be  had  oome  to 
Chicago  from  New  York  and  was  living  in 
a  dingy  hotel  room  nearby  that  he  rartf  y  got 
to  sleep  In,  and  he  had  never  mentioned 
salary  or  even  expenses  to  me.  So  I  asked 
him  how  he  was  making  ends  meet.  "Well," 
be  said,  "It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could 
find  enough  money  to  keep  me  in  clean 
xinderwear  and  cheap  cigars."  I  think  that's 
the  most  selfish  request  I  ever  heard  Deba 
make. 

Now,  a  campaign  for  the  Presidency  Is  al- 
most an  exercise  in  decent  exposure  of  sel- 
fish motivations.  Certainly  it's  not  the  ideal 
environment  for  developing  respect  and  af- 
fection .  .  .  but  that's  what  Debs  inspired. 
I  recall  vividly  the  election  night  when,  as 
returns  piled  up  the  awareness  of  defeat,  we 
shared  a  misty-eyed  cry  for  having  been  as- 
sociated with  a  man  who  bad  raised  political 
discourse  to  the  level  that's  worthy  of  a  great 
nation. 

Now,  the  qualities  that  emerge  from  thla 
recounting  of  our  Initial  and  intense  rela- 
tionship really  are  well  known  to  us  all. 
Honesty,  an  almost  brutal  honesty  that  bad 
one  small  lapse :  that  was  Debs  effort  to  hide 
a  very  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature  un- 
der a  grumpy  outer  crust.  But  it  was  a  very 
thin  and  a  very  transparent  crust,  and  It 
coiild  never  concetd  the  integrity,  the  loy- 
alty and  the  dependable  friendship  that  ever 
were  abundantly  there.  And  the  closer  we 
got  to  him,  the  more  we  were  aware  of  a 
very  large  and  a  very  special  place  that  was 
reserved  in  his  expansive  heart  for  Nellie 
and  Mike  and  Barbara. 

He  was  a  man  with  very  strong  eonvlc- 
tlons  but  also  with  an  open  mind  and  he 
never  ceased  to  learn.  He  never  lost  bis  ca- 
pacity to  weigh  facts  objectively,  however 
harshly  they  might  deal  with  the  ends  he 
was  seeking,  and  he  provided  an  uncommonly 


congenial  coexistence  for  hard  reality  and 
warm  sentiment. 

He  worked  hard  as  a  poUtlcal  partisan  but 
be  .'was  never  a  partisan  man.  His  real  com- 
mitment was  to  our  political  system.  He 
passionately  sought  to  make  the  democratic 
process  work  and  to  bring  better  government 
to  everyone.  It  was  this  abiding  commitment 
that  lnq;>lred  bis  great  talents  as  a  Jour- 
nalist. 

These  are  times  than  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
bis  kind  of  conunitment,  and  each  of  us 
who  loved  him  for  these  qualities  now  need 
to  fan  the  spark  that  he  kindled  In  each  of 
\is.  I  think  that's  probably  the  kind  of  me- 
morial that  would  please  him  most. 

(Mr.  Neal  OllUatt]  In  recent  years,  you 
know.  Debs  has  headed  up  the  pubUc  rela- 
tione business  of  the  Interpublic  Oroup. 
I'm  going  to  try  to  conunent  just  brlefiy  on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  people  in  ttie 
InterpubUc  Oroup  world-wide  who  knew 
Debs  ss  head  of  the  Myers-Infoplan  Com- 
pany. 

Debs  was  a  thorough  professional.  I  can  use 
no  other  word  to  talk  about  bis  pre-emi- 
nence In  his  field.  Debs  did  not  seek  publicity 
for  himself,  nor  did  any  of  us  ever  know  of 
bis  spending  time  on  his  own  position.  Debs 
was  eternally  Involved  in  the  problems  of 
his  time.  He  was  utterly  concerned  about 
whatever  question  he  was  seeking  to  scdve. 
Although  every  business  session  he  at- 
tended was  overlaid  with  Debsian  wit,  he 
nevertheless  approached  every  meeting  with 
the  simple  idea  that  there  was  a  Job  to  be 
done  and  we  should  get  on  with  It.  I  shaU 
never  forget  the  look  of  Joy  that  would  oome 
over  the  man  when  he  would  report  and 
t^  us  about  some  accomplishment. 

As  a  professional.  Debs  was  tough-minded. 
When  he  had  wrestled  with  a  knotty  problnn 
and  bad  adopted  a  point  of  view,  Debe  could 
not  be  swayed.  He  brought  to  his  profes- 
sional life  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  world: 
what  Is  poealble;  what  Isn't  possible.  But 
be  overlaid  that  practicality  wl^  a  very 
real  social  consciousness  which,  of  course,  as 
you  all  know,  he  tried  very  hard  to  conceal 
under  that  unforgettable  facade  of  the  poor, 
small-town,  mldwestem  newspaper  reporter 
lost  In  a  den  of  city  sUckers. 

There  have  be»i  few  true  professionals  in 
the  wcH-ld  of  pubUc  relations.  Debe  was  one. 
But  there  Is  more  for,  unlike  many  profes- 
sionals. Debs  was  also  a  businessman.  He  ran 
a  good  business  profitably.  The  corporate 
budget  department  never  had  a  worry  about 
Debs.  If  the  revenue  went  down,  Debs  told 
you  bow  be  had  already  cut  expenses.  When 
the  business  went  up,  he  toM.  you  how 
much  more  profit  he  could  deUver. 

He  operated,  of  course.  In  typical  Deba 
style.  There  are  some  of  us  who  can  explain 
vrlth  lots  of  charts  and  figures  why  we  are 
not  running  a  good  business.  Debe,  of  course, 
paid  no  attention  to  all  of  that  paraphernalia 
of  buslnea.  He  Just  sat  down  and  It  came  all 
out  of  his  mind :  we  had  so  much  money  and 
we  spent  so  much  and  this  is  how  much  we 
bad  left.  If  the  problem  was  a  difficult  one. 
as  I'm  sure  you  all  remember  and  as  we 
shall  never  forget,  be  might  shift  bis  cigar 
a  little  bit  and  he  might  take  It  out  and  put 
it  back,  but  that,  pretty  much,  would  be  the 
end  of  it. 

So  Debe  was  a  professional  and  a  buslness- 
msm.  But  we  carry  his  name  on  the  mast- 
head of  bis  company  for  another  reason: 
Debs  was  a  thoroughly  honest,  warmly  hu- 
man guy.  In  our  company  we  very  seldom 
—almost  never — use  people's  names  In  the 
titles  of  our  various  operating  oooapanlea  be- 
cause, as  all  of  us  know,  people  sometimes 
can  be  difllcult.  But  not  Debs. 

The  business  is  Myers  and  we  salute  the 
man  who  made  it  so. 

(Mr.  Walter  Bernstein]  I  knew  Debs  only  as 
a  friend  for  over  twenty  years  and  so  the 
Bide  of  him  that  I  saw — that  I  love  ' ,  reaUy — 
was  the  fact  that  I  felt  that  above  anything 
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«lse  Debs  was  naUy  a  roBMntle,  and  that 
the  realism  and  the  pragmatism— cynicism. 
espedaUy — all  went  to  cover  this  up. 

His  starting  point  was  always  a  kind  of 
healthy  despair,  but  he  loved  to  have  this 
proved  wrong  and  he  was  delighted  when 
things  went  well.  He  could  believe,  as  I  re- 
member him  saying  often,  that  the  City  of 
New  York  was  unmanageable,  but  if  some- 
thing happened  to  work,  either  accldentaUy 
or  on  purposs,  Debe  was  delighted. 

He  was  always  much  more  cjrnlcal  about 
vlctorlee  than  defeats.  The  cross  he  bore 
often  was  to  be  thrown  among  liberals,  so 
defeat  became  very  famlUar.  But  Debs  was 
never  thrown  by  it.  He  never  feU  in  love 
with  It.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity 
to  keep  making  the  fight  in  any  way  you 
could. 

Being  In  pOUtlcs  and  then  In  business,  be 
was  surrounded  more  often  than  not  by  the 
greedy  and  the  medloore.  but  be  believed  In 
the  human  posslbUlty.  He  believed  in  peo- 
ple. He  always  continued  to  bate  and  despise 
the  i^iony  and  the  pretentious,  those  on  the 
make  and  those  who  didn't  care. 

But  what  I  remember  about  Debs  most 
and  what  really  meant  most  to  me,  personal- 
ly. Just  seeing  him  in  action,  was  that  he 
did  care.  He  cared  for  people.  He  cared  for 
Issues.  He  eared  for  certain  ideals  that  he 
never  thought  could  be  realised  but  he  knew 
always  had  to  be  fought  for  and  towards.  He 
was  s  professional  and  he  liked  other  profes- 
sionals; he  never  bad  much  xise,  so  far  as  I 
oo\ad  see,  for  talented  amateurs.  He  always 
preferred  a  good  honest  crook  to  a  noble  do- 
gooder — and  if  you  accused  blm  of  being  a 
do-gooder,  he  would  laugh  at  you.  But  he 
did  do  good.  He  was  a  friend,  a  real  friend 
.  . .  someone  who  was  there  when  you  needed 
him,  sometimes  with  advice  or  offers  of  help, 
often  Just  with  the  rumpled,  baggy,  crusty, 
randy  presence  that  was  Debs.  He  was  never 
reaUy  sophisticated  about  a  lot  of  things,  I 
thought,  which  always  left  blm  vrlth  the 
capacity  to  be  surprlssd,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  most  endearing  thlnga  about  Deba. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  when 
he  came  Into  the  office  of  YANK.  He  was 
probably  the  worst  looking  soldier  anybody 
ever  saw  and  bs  treated  the  Army  the  way 
It  ahould  be  treated — like  a  nuisance  I  .  .  . 
so  you  immediately  knew  that  there  was 
a  man  of  substanoel  And  he  was  a  good  edi- 
tor, even  thou^,  as  with  so  many  othsr 
things,  he  would  put  down  what  he  did — 
Joking  often  about  us  and  about  the  loneU- 
ness  of  having  been  in  civilian  life  a  day 
city-editor  on  a  morning  newspaper.  But 
he  became  my  friend  and  he  stayed  my 
friend,  even  though  we'd  lose  sight  of  each 
other  from  time  to  time. 

I  find  myself  now  angry  at  blm  for  not 
being  here,  for  leaving  when  he's  needed. 
No,  not  Just  by  me.  I  think  we  all  need 
someone  now  who  won't  be  fooled  or  taken 
In,  who'U  say  what  needs  to  be  said.  At  a 
tlnie  when  our  country  seems  Increasingly  to 
be  nax  by  madmen,  we  need  bis  sane  and 
caring  voice  and  I  think  we  are,  aU  of  us, 
much  worss  off  because  it  won't  be  heard 


(Mr.  Knox  Burger]  I,  too.  knew  Debe  not 
as  a  pubUo  figure,  not  touching  all  the  many 
circles  of  friends  and  acquaintances  he  had 
In  public  life,  but  in  a  very  private  way. 

I've  known  him  for  twenty-odd  years  and 
during  the  last  four  or  five  of  them,  be 
seemed  to  find  a  refuge  in  my  wife's  and  my 
apartment  during  bis  week-night  stays  in 
New  York.  Nothing  gave  us  more  pleasure, 
nor  our  sons  more  pleasure,  than  to  see  Debs 
puffing  up  the  stairs  with  a  box  of  candy 
for  Kitty  and  sitting  down,  relaxing  a  Uttle 
bit  ...  as  much  as  be  oould  relax.  The  only 
place  I  ev«y  saw  him  reaUy  relax  was  at  his 
house  In  Bethel,  on  bis  land. 

Onoe,  some  yasrs  ago,  I  was  going  through 
some  troubles  and  had  to  give  up  a  bouse 
In  New  York  and  what  Uttle  money  I  imX 


and  so  on.  X  was  oommlaeratlng  with  DelM 
and  as  I'd  tkdc  off  these  things  that  I  was 
divesting  myself  of.  Debs  would  say,  "That's 
tough,  kid.  Tough."  I  finally  got  up  to  forty 
aorea  of  woodland  In  the  northweet  ooraer 
of  Connecticut,  with  hemlocks  three  feet 
thick  and  a  Uttle  trout  brook,  and  Debs  said, 
"You  had  to  give  that  up  too?  You  better  get 
a  better  lawyer.  That's  no  good."  That's  the 
thing  that  really  touched  him. 

Last  summer,  my  wife  and  I  visited  Deba 
and  NeUle  for  a  weekend  in  Bethel.  It  was 
during  the  time  of  "The  Oreat  Incbworm 
Infestation"  there  and  Debe  took  me  out  to 
his  back  lawn,  overtooklng  a  lovely  thick 
woodlot,  of  which  be  was  terribly  and  Justi- 
fiably proud.  And  Debs  took  a  Uttle  spraycan 
and  a  stick,  and  started  to  knock  down  the 
Inchworms  that  were  hanging  in  great  pro- 
fusion from  his  newly  planted  fruit  trees.  He 
cursed  them  and  he  probably  klUed  several 
hundred  Inchworms,  and  there  were,  Tm 
sure,  no  more  than  eighteen  bilUon'  left. 
(Laughter]  But  be  had  lighted  his  candle 
and  done  what  he  could. 

On  that  afternoon  Debs  was  slated  to  pur- 
chase a  suit  in  Danbury  and  NelUe,  feeling 
that  two  women  might  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  blm  into  the  suit  than  one,  took 
Kitty  over  with  them.  I  was  not  there,  but 
I  gather  there  was  something  of  a  struggle 
and  be  thought  the  suit  was  too  blue.  Be- 
fore he'd  left,  we  bad  hoticed  a  bole  in  hla 
«t»o« — •  true,  Adlal  Stevenson  hole  In  the 
black  loafers  that  Debs  was  given  to  wear- 
ing. So,  while  they  were  getting  the  suit, 
(and  Debs  finaUy  did  purchase  It  and  ad- 
Justmente  had  to  be  made— he  was  not  the 
perfect  forty-four.  And  the  clerk,  so  pleased 
that  he'd  been  able  to  seU  Debs  the  suit, 
threw  in  a  necktie.  So,  of  course.  Kitty  and 
Nellie  picked  out  a  neektle  ...  a  very 
bandsome  one,  indeed.)  the  clerk  said.  "What 
about  a  new  pair  of  shoes?  You  seem  to  need 
some  loafers."  And  Deba  gnimbled  and  said. 
"All  right."  ^ 

He  sat  down  and  the  man  said,  "What  sias 
shoe  do  you  wear?"  Debs  said.  "I  dont  know 
.  .  .  eight,  eight-and-a-half.  They're  wide  I 
know."  So  the  man  took  off  the  shoes  and  ha 
looked  In  one  and  be  looked  in  the  other 
and  he  said,  "Mr.  Myers,  these  arent  a  pair  I'' 
[Loud  Uughter)  And  Mr.  Myers  said,  "Of 
course  they're  a  pair.  That's  the  right  one 
and  that's  the  left  one."  (Lau^ter]  "But," 
the  man  said,  "This  one  says  elgbt-and-a-haif 
and  this  one  says  eight,  and  there's  some  lltUe 
difference  In  the  stitching.  They're  not  a 
pair."  So  they  aU  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  other  left  and  the  other  right; 
nobody  could  figure  that  out.  And  Debs 
cams  back  to  the  house  with  the  necktie  and 
he  thrust  the  necktie  out  at  me  and  said, 
"Look  what  they  made  me  take.  It's  too 
loud,  that  red  stripe,  it's  much  too  loud." 
Everybody  talked  him  out  of  that  finaUy 
and  be  did  wear  the  necktie. 

Someone  asked  me  when  Debs  died  why  I 
was  so  terribly  and  particularly  fond  of 
him.  I  really  had  never  given  it  any  thought, 
but  I've  come  to  realize  that  it  was  prob- 
ably tar  a  very  selfish  reason.  When  I  was 
with  blm,  I  felt  wiser,  wittier,  more  know- 
ing, more  aware  of  what  the  earth  and  the 
world  and  its  people  are  about  because 
Debs  was  so  direct,  so  honest,  so  Impatient 
of  fooUsh  materialism  and  fake  motives. 
I  think  he  brought  out  the  very  best  in 
probably  more  people  than  anyone  else  I've 
ever  known. 

[Mr.  Ralph  Martin]  Debs  used  to  like 
to  quote  a  line  from  the  BlMe.  It  was  the 
one:  "Man  bom  of  woman  Is  of  few  days 
and  fuU  of  trouble."  But  when  he  said  it. 
he  always,  or  usiiaUy,  said  it  with  a  twinkle 
in  bis  eyes — oh,  Tm  going  to  miss  those 
twinkles.  And  he  said  it  as  if  to  say,  "WeU, 
aure,  it's  a  lot  of  tix>uble,  but  the  prloe  is 
rli^t." 

And  for  Debs,  the  time  was  wrong,  but 
the  prloe  was  right  because  I  don't  know 


anybody  who's  packed  more  things  In  a/ 
single  lifetime  than  be  has,  who's  madex 
more  friends,  who's  reached  more  de^ly 
into  things  and  people.  So  many  people 
Just  pass  through  life  and  they  never  touch 
anybody — I  mean  they  never  touch  anybody 
at  aU.  But  Debs  had  that  gift  of  catching 
people  and  giving  them  his  love,  and  they 
knew   it.   and    they   were   caught   forever. 

I  bad  a  long  talk  with  him  the  night  be. 
fore  he  died  in  the  hospital  and  he  talked 
ao  much  of  Nellie  and  how  remarkable  shs 
was  and  what  she'd  gone  through,  and  of 
Mike  and  Barbara.  How  proud  he  was  of 
them.  And  bow  lucky  he  was  to  have  all  the 
friends  he  bad.  But  it  wasn't  luck;  it  was 
Debs.  He  somehow,  long  ago  and  instinc- 
tively, I  suppose,  knew  that  the  only  way 
to  get  love  is  to  give  love. 

There're  so  many  stories  about  Debs.  They 
should  be  in  a  book.  A  lot  of  them  dont 
belong  here  because  they're  pleasantly  por- 
nographic. But  there's  one  I  like  ao  much 
becauss  It  Just  typifies  Debs:  When  he 
worked  for  Mayor  Wagner,  they  were  having 
lunch  one  day  and  with  them  was  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largeat  advertising  com- 
panies in  the  country.  The  major  was  asking 
Debe'  opinion  about  a  lot  of  things  and  Debs 
gave  it  to  him.  When  lunch  was  over,  the 
mayor  had  to  go  away  and  this  president  of 
the  advertising  oon^tany  and  Debs  were 
waiting  for  the  elevator.  And  this  man  said 
to  Debs,  "Oee.  I  heard  you  giving  so  much 
advice  to  the  mayor.  Have  you  got  any  for 
me?"  And  Debs  looked  blm  up  and  down,  and 
sald„  "Yeah.  Oet  a  halitmt."  (Laughter.) 

There  was  another  time,  when  be  was  on 
YANK  and  be  was  a  much  leaner  corporal, 
and  be  was  sent  to  interview  Senator  Van- 
denberg.  Debs  asked  the  senator  a  question 
and  the  senator,  Instead  of  answering  It, 
gave  a  twenty  minute  (vatlon.  Deba  very  de. 
Uberately— as  he  could— looked  at  bis  watch 
and  the  senator  said,  "What's  the  matter, 
scddler?  Are  you  In  a  hurry?"  And  Deba 
said,  "WeU,  I  do  have  a  train  to  catch."  The 
senator  said,  "What  time  Ayour  train?"  And 
he  said,  "It's  seven  o'dluc."  "WeU,"  the 
senator  said,  "You've  got  plenty  of  time.  It's 
only  five  o'clock  now."  And  Debs  said,  "No, 
Senator.  I  mean  aeven  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning."  (Laughter.)  There  was  a  long 
pause  and  Vandenberg  said,  "AU  right,  you 
so-and-so.  What  do  you  want  to  know?" 

That  was  Debs.  He  didnt  care  who  it  was; 
whether  it  was  a  prealdent  of  a  corporation 
or  the  president  of  the  United  Statea,  he 
said  what  he  had  to  say.  Aztd  he  told  people 
not  what  they  wanted  to  hear,  but  what  he 
thought  they  ought  to  know.  The  wise  peo- 
ple loved  him  for  it  and  never  let  him  go; 
they  foUowed  him  everywhere. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  about  hiwn  uid 
many  parts  of  his  life  that  I  dont  know  of; 
I  wasn't  with  him.  But,  when  he  retired 
fran  the  mayor's  office,  I  do  remember  read- 
ing in  the  Times  editorial  that  they  caUed 
him  "something  of  a  phUosopber  and  a  po- 
Utlcal scientist."  But  a  comment  that  I 
liked  a  lot  better  was  something  that  his 
friend  and  neighbor  Ebba  Lebmann.  a 
teacher,  said  when  she  was  talking  to  her 
classes.  She  said.  "Debe  Myers  is  the  classic 
cass  of  the  drop-out  who  made  It."  You 
know,  be  quit  school  at  fifteen;  be  dropped 
out  from  Junior  high  school  and  he  worked 
from  then  on.  And  be  was  the  classic  case 
of  the  drop-out  who  made  it.  He  knew  more 
from  bis  books  than  most  people  who  get 
many  degrees.  He  knew  what  was  in  bis 
bo<dcs;  he  loved  bis  books;  he  had  so  many 
books. 

I  love  Debs.  I  don't  say  'loved"  because  no- 
body dies  as  long  as  people  love  and  remem- 
ber. And  I'U  remember  the  way  he  walked 
with  bis  bands  in  his  pockets  as  if  he  was 
holding  bis  panta  up.  which  be  usuaUy  waa. 
And  ru  remember  the  way  he  laughed  with 
that  belly  laugh — and  he  had  the  beUy  for 
It;  throwing  his  bead  back  and  slapping  his 
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tog  And  wlpU^  hts  •jt» — I  m«ui  bow  oumy 
people  laogh  like  that  any  more?  And  ru 
remember  the  gimvy  stains  on  bla  tie  and 
the  aihes  on  bis  rumpled  ault. 

We'n  miss  bis  boaesty  and  fibe  way  be 

looked  dlzeeily  Into  your  «yea  wben  be  talked 

to  yoo.  And  well  mlaa  bis  wisdom.  And  we"U 

.-miss  bis  love.  Well  miss  blm.  very,  very 

mucb. 

We  put  bis  body  In  tbe  eartb  yeet«day. 
And  we  gave  some  of  bis  spirit  to  tbe  mystery 
or  tbe  unlTerae.  But  we  wm  keep  tbat  part 
or  bis  spirit  wblCb  enrlcbed  our  lives  be- 
cause tba«  part  of  Daba  Ifycrs  belongs  to  us. 
[Tbe  Honorable  Bobert  P.  Wagner]  I  won- 
der wbat  terae  declaration  Debe  would  make 
here  to  see  so  many  c(  bis  Irlends  so  solemnly 
assembled. 

Ill  always  remember  tbe  classic  story  of 
Debs.  It  was  wben  we  were  at  the  h^g^nntTig 
of  a  long  newq>^ter  strike  In  1962.  We  bad 
all  of  tbe  publlabexs.  as  well  as  the  repre- 
aentatlvee  oT  tbe  unions,  down  at  City  Hall 
and  allowed  tbem  to  go  borne  about  10:30 
or  II  pjn,  but  they  were  to  check  back  In. 
At  1  :S0  Z}ebe  came  in  to  me  and  said.  "Hkj», 
one  of  tba  great  moments  ol  my  life  finally 
■Rived."  I  said.  "Wbat  was  tbat.  Debs?"  And 
be  aald.  "I  Just  got  a  can  bom  Jock  Wbltaay 
Iwbo  was  tbem  the  pubUsbcr  of  tbe  Herald 
Tribune]  and  be  said.  'Debs.  Is  It  all  ilgbt  If 
X  go  to  bedr "  (Loud  laughter]  He  said, 
"l^iat  will  never  bappoi  again.'  flAugbter] 
Like  many  of  you.  I  have  read  about  Debs 
In  tbe  oUtuary  odumns  of  our  newspapers. 
Wbat  oomes  tbrmigb.  as  we  know.  U  tba  pic- 
ture of  a  man  wbo  excelled  at  bis  craft;  It's 
true.  Of  a  man  wbo  baa  been  a  trusted 
advlaor  to  many  aignlflcant  figures  wbo  beld 
or  aspired  to  blgb  public  office;  It's  tnie, 
and  tbe  namaa  of  Qeorge  Leader,  who's  with 
us  todky,  tbe  lata  Adlal  Stevenson,  tbe  late 
Aobert  T.  Kennedy  come  Immortlstnly  to 
mad.  Of  a  man  Wbo  avoided  tbe  current 
fatfdcn  of  eiplnltlng  a  staff  position  for 
pemeial  fame  or  fortune  at  tbe  ezpenae  at 
tbe  probUc  oOclal  be  is  mpposed  to  be  belp- 
tng;  I  know  tbls  Is  true.  Of  a  man  wbo  could 
deflate  Vb»  TonMeb  or  pompous,  ptit  a  per- 
spective on  tbe  serious,  make  tbe  seemingly 
unbearable  endurable,  captuza  tbe  swnnnsl 
tmtb,  and  make  ngbt  of  btnltt^f  wUbowt 
loas  of  Integrity  or  senousness  of  purpose 
tbrougb  a  penetrating  mind,  tbzougb  a  pen- 
•tnUlng  wtt,  tbrougb  a  penetrating  bumor; 
w«  an  know  tbat  tbls  Is  true.  Of  a  man  wbo 
waa  regarded  wltb  respect  and  affection 
by  tboee  in  bla  profeslop  and  bis  farmer 
ooll— gges  In  pcriltlcs,  government  and  tbe 
piwi;  true,  and  bis  frlendsblps  endured 
throagh  tbe  yean. 

Wo.  not  a  false  line  bas  appeared  In  tbe 
•yaapatbetic  atorlea  about  Debs,  and  yet  I 
cant  belp  feeling  tbat  tbe  stones  faU  to 
bring  out  tlie  t^  dimenaloii  of  tbe  m^« 
Debe  to  me  waa  a  fecial  man:  a  simple  and 
also  a  very  complex  man.  Tbongb  Vm  *rra>d 
tbat  no  one  account  or  serlee  of  aooouitfs  can 
give  tbe  full  measuie  of  tbls  unique  man^ 
bis  ecmtrlbntlan,  bis  oomplezlty,  bis  pro- 
fundity—perbape,  however,  youll  let  me  try 
briefly  to  add  a  new.  If  not  fuB,  rtiTrvAn«ir>r|  to 
tbe  etory  wltb  a  few  other  observations  about 
Debs,  the  politician  and  tbe  puldie  servant, 
and  Deba,  tbe  very  human  man. 

Debs  wasnt  Just  a  Democrat;  be  wm  loUed 
and  kneaded  as  one  so  tbat  It  eras  an  article 
of  faith,  and  yet  this  partisan  waa  neither 
narrow  nor  Urklng  in  objectivity.  Certainly 
be  was  a  great  pubUc  reiatloos  man  and 
pcdltlcal  advisor.  He  knew  bow  to  run  a  praas 
oonferenoe-^uletly,  from  the  back  of  the 
room:  tbe  reporters  recognised  his  authority 
and  IntegrUy.  and  so  did  I.  He  waa  able  to 
walk  tbe  narrow  line  tbat  a  public  ralations 
man  must  walk,  but  I  know  of  no  ^"rtance 
wben  be  tcdd  a  Ue.  He  was  at  bis  beet  giving 
advice  and  eounael.  Debe  me  a  man  of  voMb. 
but  of  few  words;  he  love^^vonis.  bat  be  waa 
very  igiarlng  In  their  use:  be  would  never  uee 


An    and  one  at  hie 


a  poUUeal  or 


two  whan  one  would 
Xavorlte  words  to  me  was '7(&' 
But,  in  deaonbUw  Debe  aa 
^vsnifflantal  praas  »*«*^  *Ka  latptaviosi  may 
be  created  tliat  ha  waa  moat  Interested  in 
how  things  looked.  Debs  did  like  to  win  elec- 
tions and  ba  wasnt  an  advocate  of  '«^"g«"g 
soiled  linen  on  the  line,  but  he  was  a  good- 
government  man.  It  isnt  easy  to  be  a  toioe 
for  good  government  in  a  public  rdations 
Job,  but  Deba  was  a  very  strong  foroe;  he  was 
sentimental  about  tbe  oppressed  and  the 
poor,  and  he  was  tough  as  nails  about  in- 
tegrity. I  can  tell  you— and  tbe  late  Benetor 
Kennedy,  for  one.  bad  similar  tales — tlwt 
Debs  pressed  his  ^ews  foreefully  and.  at 
times,  ferociously  wben  be  was  oonrlnoed  be 
was  right  and  tbe  issue  ImptKtant.  He  was 
generally  taciturn  and  beautifuDy  oontroUed, 
but  when  he  was  angry,  everyone  knew  It  and 
the  cause  of  It  would  feel  it  .  .  .  and  woe  to 
him  who  neglected  tbe  public  interest. 

His  commitment  and  oonvlotions  set  Debs 
apart:  so  did  bis  bumiUty  and  loyalty.  He 
realized  that  others  took  ttkt  oonaequenoes 
for  following  bis  advice,  and  he  often  cau- 
tioned over-cealous  advisors  tbat  it  was  the 
other  fellow,  not  tbe  advisor,  wbo  had  bis 
name  on  the  ballot.  Debs  would  never  have 
aaowed  diaagroements  to  serve  aa  Justlflca- 
tlon  for  leaks  to  tbe  press.  magsHnr  articles 
or  books  to  the  detriment  <tf  others  and  for 
his  own  greater  a^ory  or  proM. 

Debe  was  tou^  on  anyone  of  any  rank  who 
bad  fallen  down  on  the  Job,  but  ha  waa  alao 
the  ttaiiBcheet  of  alllee  to  thoae  men  and 
women  whom  he  regarded  aa  abia  and  per- 
toraolng  wieu  In  the  publle  lateraat.  Many  a 
policy  was  advanced  by  peranartlng  Deba  of 
its  imfKHtanee  and  many  a  peraon — rmsore 
inrladlng  aaany  hare  todi^ — benaOMed  ftom 
timely  advice  or  a  needed  booet  ftasn  blm. 

To  fihaiacterlae  and  eapture  Deba  Myers, 
the  man.  la  far  more  oompllcated  than  to 
deecnbe  him  aa  an  actor  In  tbe  palltlcal  and 
governmental  arena.  Tm  tompted  to  sum  It 
up  on  behalf  of  aa  of  bla  f  tienda  by  para- 
pbrasii^  Haniaon  Tweedli  ohaeiiaUan  abosrt 
lawyers:  wa  have  a  high  opfnlnn  at  DM>s 
Myers;  he  waa  better  to  wwk  with,  or  play 
with,  or  fight  with,  or  drink  with  than  moat 
anyone  in  the  world.  And  so  be  waa. 

Yet  I  most  aay  more.  We  know  of  Deba' 
enonsouB  appetite  ior  aU  thoea  things  wbl(^ 
make  life  pleaaant  and  iiiwiiilngfiil  All  of  ua, 
I'm  auf*.  can  rsBBBSber  how  much  he  enjoyed 
a  good  Joke,  his  dgsia,  Ida  tanlly.  and  bla 
friends;  how.  when  he  Uugbed.  the  wlndowa 
rataed.  We  alao  know  that  he  did  not  suffer 
foola  or  charlatans  gladly,  bat  tt 
■eemed  tbat  he  did  not  tolera: 
eaally,  either.  As  a  Mead  cnee  aald.  the  dood 
deaowirtert  on  OelM  mora  tbnn  nrraslniMiny. 
Introapectlon  waa  no  srrsngii  to  this 
whom  eome  wlU  remember 
gregazlooa. 

If  I  bad  but  one  thing  to  eay  of  Debs,  it 
would  be  tbat  be  always  bad  time  for  a 
tnead;  he  never  let  a  friend  down.  n>r  us. 
hla  fUenda.  aoBiathlng  la  and  win  be  "i<*TlT>g 
from  our  Uvea.  And  Cor  Deba,  there  u  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  no  eload  deeeendittg. 
(The  Horwfahle  Ctaorge  Leader]  Aa  I  read 
the  obituary  in  the  Vtobruary  Srd  Mew  Totk 
by  James  F.  Ctartty,  I  began  in  deep 
And  then,  aa  I  want  on  reading  H,  I 
to  amfleL  I  can  assure  you  there  was 
nothing  Incongruous  about  this;  I  had 
smUed  at  thoae  same  qnototjena  of  Deba  a 
hundred  timee  before  because  thoee  quotea 
were  eo  typical  at  Deba,  aa  were  so  many  of 
the  things  said  here  this  moralng. 

Mo  one  received  a  lot  of  bla  time  quantl- 
tatlvaly,  but  what  we  laeelvad  qoaUtatlvaly 
waa  Juat  magniflcent.  He  --^Viwtl  the  Uvea 
at  eveiy  one  erf  us  with  whan  he  eaoM  In 
eontaet.  He  made  two  years  of  m^  Ufa  a  great 
deal  happier  and  hopafuUy  a  great  deal  man 
effective. 
Deba  waa  a  very  eompllcated  peraon,  aa  are 


all  human  betngi.  in  soma  waya,  and  in  other 
wnva  he  waa  highly  nnamnplloatart.  He 
knew  exactly  wbat  be  was.  but  it  was  a  Uttle 
hard  to  know  why  he  was  what  he  waa.  He 
gave  up  one  of  the  greatest  positlona  he  ever 
held  on  a  matter  of  policy  which,  to  blm, 
became  a  matter  ot  principle.  He  was  com- 
plMely  honest:  tliere  was  no  sbowmanablp^ 
no  hypocrisy,  no  front,  no  dramatics,  no  play 
acting,  no  fat  ego.  He  never  worked  at  mak- 
ing friends— in  fact,  be  avoided  almoet  ev- 
erything in  life  except  bard  work.  I  believe— 
and  yet,  the  great  and  the  near-great  beat  a 
path  to  bis  door.  It  was  obviously  In  part  his 
talent.  In  part  bis  honesty,  in  part  bis  sin- 
cerity, in  part  his  basic  dectttcy.  Sverybody 
really  loved  him.  In  life,  I'm  convinced,  we 
get  back  what  we  give,  so  we  have  to  know 
that  he  really  and  truly  loved  us. 

I  lite  to  think  that  Deba  waa  a  man  leaUy 
before  his  time,  perh^^  even  a  whole  gen- 
eration befbre  his  tlaw.  Deba,  as  aU  of  you 
know,  waa  Oepresalon-bom.  He  dldnt  boMt 
about  It,  bat  be  aald  iMtter-of-taoOy  that 
he  quit  school  at  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
took  a  Job  and  on  about  gl&AO  a  woek.  I  be- 
lieve, be  supported  in«»«««w  ^j^  ju^  father 
and  bis  mother  and  bla  niKia  »~|  a  riteter 
And  I  think  it  was  being  Deprmslan-born 
that  perhaps  dictated  some  of  bla  habits 
and  aome  of  bla  iilliiiijiii  issliiii  I  remember 
very  waU  that  ana  nnnpled  suit  be  had  whieb 
he  woso  aU  WMk.  and  then  ha  got  Into  an 
oM  bathrobe  and  a  pair  oT  dlaraputahle  aUp- 

UMl  MWlle  want  off  and  had  it  rfnansd 

on  Saturday  aaomlng  wbfle  he 
ly  watted  for  her  to  return  with 
it. 

I  remember,  too,  his  total  disregard  for 
wMng  money,  as  it  was  so  aomrately  put, 
nnm  the  tlma  caaae  that  be  thooght  ba 
i^a^tA  aome  for  bla  old  age.  He  did  the 
things  that  ha  thooght  wens  tmportaat.  i«. 
gardless  of  the  *"-'T«fi  oomeqaeneea. 

I  aaM  I  think  Doha  peshapa  waa  at  laaat  a 
gencntton  ahead  of  hia  time.  I  think  reaUy 
he  ivuMMuiitod  the  bast  «  itw  mod  genera- 
tion: I  dont  know  neeeaaacfly  that  K  was 
the  beard  and  the  blue  Jean  that  Vm.  thbok- 
*»g  «*— he  aay  or  aaay  not  have  been  toter- 
astsd  In  that.  Bat  I  think  Debe  wsa  a  great 
•od  vmim  human  being.  I  tMnk  he  was 
truly  agalnat  violence,  against  hypoerlsy, 
agaim*  poverty,  against  kUUng,  agalnat  any- 
^ing  that  had  to  do  with  fbeade  or  outer 
appearaneae.  And.  eonveraely.  he  waa  for  all 
the  tUngi  that  were  good  for  i«*».»4~i  oh. 
he  would  ha<m  denied  It,  but  be  waa  reaOy  a 
part  of  the  love  geaeimtlon:  he  lived  an  of 
the  good  things  that  tttey  eeem  to  want. 

My  grandmother  on  my  f  atheris  side  was 
»  •■y*"- P"rt»«l»«  •oraewhere,  way  back  where, 
we  may  even  have  been  reuted.  And  I  hope 
im  were  and  are  because  Td  like  my  aon»~ 
like  you.  Mike— to  have  aome  of  thoae  genca 
that  were  bis.  rd  love  to  see  my  dindren  grow 
up  to  be  ea  IntenectuaDy  honest,  to  have  tbe 
deep  human  conoem,  to  have  the  great  wls- 
<k>m  and  understanding  ot  Ufa  tbat  he  bad. 
I  can  only  say  to  Mellle  and  to  Mike  tbat  I 
hope  some  of  tbe'ltappy  memarles,  the  bivpy 
experlencee — and,  yee,  even  some  of  the  not- 
so-bi4>py  experiences— will  warm  you  in  tbe 
days  and  tbe  years  ahead.  And  may  they 
wansosaU. 

|Tbe  Reverend  Walter  KMng]  Let  us  re- 
ceive the  benediction:  Mow  may  tbe  Lord 
blees  us  and  keep  us.  The  Lord  make  His 
face  to  shine  upon  us  and  be  graetous  unto 
oa.  The  Lord  UXt  up  the  light  ot  His  coun- 
tenance upon  ua  and  give  ua  peace. 


THE  STRIKE  MANIA 
Ifr.  FANNIN,  ifr.  Presklmt.  these  aitf 


Unlcm  bosaes  berate  ttie  President  be- 
an fwtiinated  8  mOUan  men  and 
women  In  our  Nation  are  nnemidoyed. 
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And  then  these  same  union  bosses  call 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  out  on 
strike. 

A  renewal  of  strike  mania  has  hit  our 
Nation  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  that  our  economy  would  re- 
gain its  momentum.  These  strikes  will 
cause  widespread  hardship  for  the  pub- 
lic and  strikers  themselves;  If  success- 
ful in  gaining  their  demtmds,  the  unions 
will  have  given  another  boost  to  Infla- 
tion; the  trading  position  of  American 
Industry  deteriorates;  and  there  will  be 
even  fewer  Jobs  when  the  labor  disputes 
are  settled. 

Less  than  4  years  ago  a  disastrous  cop- 
per strike  in  Arizona  ended  after  8^2 
months.  Many  miners  and  businesses 
were  ruined.  Now  we  have  another  cop- 
per strike  which  is  in  Its  third  week. 

We  have  a  nationwide  telephone 
strike:  we  have  a  major  rail  strike.  There 
Is  the  threat  of  a  steel  strike. 

This  Is  all  dismal  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  current  labor  laws.  The 
system  simply  is  not  working. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Chicago  Tribune 
published  an  editorial  pointing  out  that 
our  laws  actually  mcourage  economic 
disorder  rather  than  promote  tranquil- 
Uty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  are  concerned  about 
this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Pao-SraiKK  Laws 

Tbls  week's  crop  of  strikes  threatens  to  tie 
up  first  tbe  telephone  system  and  then. 
once  agam,  tbe  itatlon's  raUroads — or  at  least 
some  of  tbem.  As  usual,  well  be  bearing  a 
good  deal  about  tbe  need  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  country  from  crippling  strikee  in 
eesential  Industrlee. 

Such  legislation  bas  been  promised  by 
leaders  of  both  major  partiee,  but  somehow 
nothing  ever  seems  to  get  done.  Congress 
rouaee  Itaeif  from  its  lethargy  only  to  enact 
thoae  stopg^  measuree  necessary  to  ward 
off  each  enkergency  wben  It  becomes  unbear- 
able. It  bas  shied  away  from  preventive 
measures  which  might  offend  powerful  labor 
leaders. 
^  But  much  as  we  need  laws  to  protect  tbe 

public  from  injurious  strikes,  we  also  need 
to  get  rid  of  existing  laws  and  procedures 
which  aetuaUy  encourage  etrlkes  by  protect- 
ing tbe  strikers  themselves  from  tbe  effects 
of  their  own  strike. 

The  traditional  part  played  by  strikes  in 
oolleotlve  bargaining  has  been  badly  distort- 
ed In  86  years  of  labor  legislation.  Tbe  orig- 
inal and  proper  purpoee  of  labor  laws  was  to 
put  labor  on  an  eq\ial  legal  footing  wltb 
management.  A  strike,  like  a  lockout,  was  a 
last  reeort  to  be  used  only  wben  all  else 
failed;  and  tbe  verdict  would  then  be  left  to 
the  natural  foroee  of  a  free  economy.  Before 
deciding  to  strike,  a  union  had  to  ask  itself, 
"Aro  we  willing  to  forfeit  our  pay  in  tbe 
hope  of  bringing  the  company  to  beelf" 

Today  the  decision  can  be  taken  much 
more  casuaUy.  In  moat  tnstancee  strikers  are 
abeltered  from  the  effects  of  their  strike. 
Some  of  tbls  protection  comee,  quite  prop- 
erly, from  union  strike  funds  toward  which 
they  have  oontrlbuted.  A  oonqMuiy,  simllaily, 
builda  up  a  leeeive  to  tide  it  over  trouble- 
some tlmee.  Including  strikes. 

But  strikers  also  receive  other  protection, 
paid  for  by  the  public  (wlUch  Is  often  tbe 
chief  victim  of  a  strike)  and  even  by  the 
oompaniea  themaalvea.  Depending  on  indi- 


vidual state  laws,  they  may  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  (from  funds  put  up 
by  tbe  oompejilee)  or  food  stamps  or  wel- 
rare  asstatanoe  (paid  for  from  state  and  fed- 
eral funds). 

And  all  of  these  are  in  addition  to  other 
laws  which  give  tbe  ii"'""«  a  legal  advan- 
tage over  management  in  the  bargaining 
process. 

For  a  company  facing  a  strike,  a  proapect 
is  generally  bleak.  Tbe  only  consolation  la 
that  It  won't  have  to  pay  Income  taxes  on 
the  Income  it  loees — a  consolation  which 
strikers  likewise  enjoy,  to  a  lesser  extent.  Yet 
the  strikers  can  often  face  the  prospect  with 
equanimity,  knowing  that  the  suffering  pub- 
lic will  help  support  them.  This  encoxirages 
them  to  stick  to  demands  which  are  some- 
tlmee  outrageous  and  to  be  willing  to  strike 
to  support  tbem. 

If  Congress  can  ever  screw  up  tbe  courage 
to  protect  the  public  from  damaging  strikes, 
perbapa  it  vrill  have  enough  enterprise  left 
over  to  protect  the  public  also  from  the  in- 
dignity of  having  to  pay  cash  for  the  privilege 
of  being  abused  in  any  strike.  It  could  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  federal  funds  or  federal 
prdgrams  to  subsidize  strikes. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  1971 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reserve  OfOcers  Association  of  the  United 
States  conducted  its  annual  convention 
last  month  at  San  Diego.  Calif.,  and  i4>- 
proved  23  resolutloins  and  reconfirmed 
or  updated  19  other  res(dutioDs. 

The  ROA.  under  the  leadership  of 
Rear  Adm.  Jim  K.  Carpenter  and  exec- 
utive director  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  has 
rendered  a  distinct  service  by  q>eaking 
clearly  on  a  number  of  national  defense 
Issues. 

Ihls  total  of  42  resolutions  encom- 
passed areas  involving  the  support  of  a 
"Triad"  defense  system  to  retirement 
policies  affecting  only  a  small  group  of 
officers. 

One  resolution  dealt  with  a  call  for 
all  nations  to  foster  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  priscmers  of  war,  while  another 
warned  about  the  threat  to  reserve 
manning  levds  in  a  sero-draf t  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  excellent 
work  of  the  ROA.  as  indicated  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  June  19  meet- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  In  the  Rccoui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tloQs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKB,  as  follows: 

BcsoLunoN  No.  1 — SoppoKT  or  TBx  Pixai- 
DXNT  nr  His  Bouthxabt  Asia  Pouct 

Whereas,  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
Stetes  deeerves  the  support  of  all  Americans 
In  bis  efforte  to  conclude  tbe  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and 

Whereas,  those  who  belittle  or  protest  b)s 
efforte,  demanding  an  Immediate  withdrawal 
are,  in  effect,  giving  aid  to  the  enemy  and 
making  the  timely  conclusion  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  more  difficult. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  tbat  tbe  Re- 
serve Officers  Aaeodatlon  of  tbe  United 
Btetee  supporte  the  poeltion  of  the  Prealdent 
in  relation  to  deeecalating  tbe  Vietnam  War 
and  recommends  tbat  tbe  nation  unify  be- 
hind tbe  great  efforte  (rf  our  Chief  Executive 
to  achieve  an  honorable  conclusion  to  tbe 
conflict  in  Southeast  Aala. 


BcaoLTTTXon  Mo.  9 — HrncAira  Ttssncnrr  or 
PamoMBM  or  WAa 

Wbereaa,  being  deeply  concerned  that  all 
oombatante  detained  by  opposing  foroee  in 
tbe  armed  conflict  now  being  waged  In 
Soutbeaat  Aala  be  afforded  the  basic  hu- 
manitarian treatment  required  by  inter- 
national law  and  q>eclficaUy  to  be  provided 
the  beneflte  of  tbe  1MB  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  tbe  treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  genwal  principles  of  human 
righte  are  contained  in  the  Lawa  of  Armed 
Conflict,  in  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1940 
on  the  Protection  of  War  Victims  and  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 

Whereas,  over  130  nations  of  the  world, 
including  all  of  the  major  parties  to  the  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia,  lukve  ratified  or  ac- 
ceded to  tbe  1946  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  tbe  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 
and  are,  accordingly,  boimd  by  tbe  pro- 
visions thereof,  and 

Whereas.  BeeoluUon  XI  of  tbe  Tvrenty- 
flrst  International  Conference  of  the  Bed 
Croes  In  1909  called  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  in  any  armed  con- 
flict, no  matter  how  it  Is  cbaracterlaed.  and 

Whereas,  Reeolutlon  2078  (XZV)  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions on  December  9,  1970,  called  for  the 
bumane  treatment  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
and  compliance  by  all  parties  to  an  am>ed 
conflict  with  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  1940  Con- 
vention, and 

Whereas,  in  1965  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Croes  determined  that 
the  said  Convention  was  applicable  In  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict  and  called  upon  all 
parties  thereto  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
thereof,  and 

Wbeieaa,  the  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  bas  denied  the 
iq^licabUity  of  tbe  Convention  In  tbe  South- 
east Asia  conflict  and  bas  refused  to  afford 
prisoners  of  war  detained  by  It  the  benefit  of 
Ite  provisions,  and 

Whereas,  both  tbe  United  Stetes  Govern- 
ment and  tbe  Government  of  tbe  Republic 
of  Vietnam  have  stated  tbat  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  will  be  applied  and  tbat 
svicb  bas  been  verified,  on  a  ccmtlnulng  basis, 
by  tbe  International  Committee  of  tbe  Red 
Croes. 

Now  therefore  be  It  reeolved  by  tbe  Reeerve 
Officers  Association  of  tbe  United  States 
tbat  all  Reeerve  organlcatlons  of  tbe  Coun- 
tries of  the  World  are  called  upon  to  convey 
to  their  Oovemmente  their  deep  conoem 
tbat  tbe  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, being  solely  humanitarian  in  nattire 
should  be  ai^lied  In  every  caae  of  armed  con- 
flict and  to  encourage  their  Oovemmente  to 
take  whatever  actions  are  poeslble  to  convey 
their  concern  to  all  partiee  participating  in 
tbe  {xeeent  armed  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  espedaUy  tboee  q>eclflc  matters  set  out 
in  this  resolution, 

That  the  Government  of  tbe  Democratle 
Republic  of  Vietnam  be  urged  to  reconsider 
ite  refusal  to  apply  tbe  humanitarian  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Convention  to  tbe  prlaoneia  of 
war  detained  by  it  and  to  use  Ite  influence  to 
Insure  that  their  cobelligerente  comply  with 
Intomatlonal  law  In  this  respect, 

Tbat  all  Stetee  be  urged  to  comply  Im- 
medlattiy  with  tbe  provisions  of  Article  100 
of  tbe  Convention  which  caU  for  the  volun- 
tary repatriation  of  seriously  woiuided  and 
sick  prisoners  of  war  and  which  further  pro- 
vide for  agreemente  with  a  view  to  direct  re- 
patriation or  internment  In  a  neutral  coun- 
try of  able-bodied  jMlsoners  of  war  who  have 
undergone  lengthy  periods  ot  captivity. 

That  all  belligerent  stetee  be  urged  to  en- 
dorse tbe  ooneept  of  third  stataa  aeoepting, 
for  intenunent,  all  sick  and  wotinded  and 
long-term  prlaoners  of  war  held  by  tbe  Par- 
tiee in  Southeast  Asia,  pending  reeolutlon 
of  tbe  conflict. 
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Tlukt  bU  prlsonets  of  wv  vho  bsve  been 

'deUlned  for  a  period  In  eican  of  eighteen 

months  be  oonsldered  eligible  for  such  In- 

temment  ia  %  aexitnl  eooatty  or  for  direct 

repBtslatlen, 

"nmX  at  «  ndnlmum,  in  the  name  of  ba- 
mamty  and  to  rcttere  the  %nxlety  of  the  next 
of  kin.  all  partiea  to  the  eoafllet  la  Booth- 
east  Asia  prorMe  the  lateraatloBal  Oomadt- 
tee  of  the  Red  Cmmb,  la  aeoordaaee  with 
Artldee  70,  ISO.  123  aad  las  of  the  Oonven- 
tton.  with  a  full  llxt  of  all  persons  now  de- 
tained by  them  and  any  tDfiarmBtlon  which 
saeh  DetalBlBg  Power  may  powaees  ooneem- 
Ittg  the  death  of  any  eombataat  within  Its 
operating  area  or  terrlUiiy. 

That  all  CtorerameBta  who  have  yet  to  al- 
low Inspection  of  tlielr  prisoners  of  war  de- 
teatlOB  camps  to  permit  the  Intematlonal 
Ooanalttee  of  the  Bed  Cross,  or  mas  otlMr 
aeotral  agency,  be  m^ed  to  perform  the  hn- 
manitartan  fuactloiia  aastgned  by  the  Con- 
Ten  ttoa. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forward- 
ed to  the  organised  Been  ids  of  the  Tarloxis 
eouatrtes  of  the  wortd. 

That  we  support  the  efforts  oC  the 
Aaiertean  Bar  Association  In  urging  the  or- 
Canlaed  ban  of  the  Tarloas  eoaatries  of  the 
^wM  to  staillarty  sapport  humane  treat- 
AMiit  of  Priaocen  of  ^ 


RssoLwnot*  Ko.  S — In  Ovrrotii  of  "ntlAD 

'Whenas.  the  Inaportance  of  this  nation  to 
defend  Itself  against  all  possible  enemies 
which  Includes  having  a  viable  deterrent 
force  that  wlQ  be  prepared  at  an  Umes  to 
oounler  any  military  aggression  and  win  serve 
Bottoe  to  potential  enemy  nations  of  our 
abnity  to  cotmter  any  possible  attacks  Is  self- 
evident,  and 

Whereas,  the  military  defense  of  this  na- 
tion Is  vested  In  three  basis  elements  of  miu- 
tary  capabnity— land,  aea  and  air  sopeilorlty. 
pnmamy  estahlUhed  In  the  land  mlssne  sys- 
tem, the  submarine  force,  and  the  manned 
bomber,  and 

Whereas,  the  combination  of  these  basic 
tiementa  working  In  concert  with  each  other 
Is  easentlal  to  developing  and  maiTit^tniiTg  ^ 
total  responsive  capability,  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  any  one  element  In 
this  "TxVtA"  system  would  bring  about  a 
wrlous  and  haaurdous  weakening  of  our  mfll- 
tary  posture,  and 

Whereas,  our  Association  does  recognize  the 
efficacy  and  necessity  of  such  a  national  de- 
ftaae  system  and  the  essentiality  of  the 
Xtnlted  States  to  maintain  a  military  poeture 
em>able  of  defending  Itself  against  all  poasUde 
enemies. 

If ow  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Be- 
serve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  concept  of  "Triad"  as  It 
i^iplles  to  the  defense  forces  of  this  "at<on. 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  organiza- 
tion urges  every  legMator  in  the  Oongiess  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  also  recognise  the  neces- 
sity for  a  fony  respoualve  deterrent  system 
eontalntng  as  a  primary  oqjiabnity  the  iwi» 
of  land-based  ndssUes.  subnauineB  and 
manned  booiberB.  and  to  use  the  strength  of 
their  offices  to  assure  the  preaervatlon  of 
peace  for  this  nation  through  support  of  the 
concept. 

4 — ^Acnoifs  ITscxaatBT  to 

▼XABLI  or  A  ZXBO  DBSVT  KM- 

Whexeas,  the  Secretary  of  rH>f*nBe  has  de- 
clared the  Beserves  must  be  ready  m  aa  Ua- 
mertlate  back  up  of  the  acttva  foives  In  aay 
mohniaation.  and 

Whereas,  a  f  lUly  staffed.  viaUe  Reserve  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  carry  out  \i»  assigned 
mlnsliv^,  and 

Whereas,  current  support  pragtaoM  la  the 
personnel  field  are  not  sufloteat  to  retain 
enough  qualified  personnel  In  tte  assMtss  to 


maintain  Its  present  mobnisatkm  readiness, 
and 

Wheraas,  additional  teoenttves  are  needed 
to  attract  peraonad  tnto  ttie  nesmiu  f oi«m 
on  a  priority  heals  to  aadataln  a  Bsady  Re- 
serve In  a  'aero  draft"  environment. 

Now  ttteiefore  be  It  reed  red  that  the  Be- 
serve  Offleers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urge  the  Oongnas  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  take  aU  steps  necessary  now  to  te- 
ftiap  Incentives  fbr  Ute  Reserve  forces  which 
are  related  to  incentives  fbr  ttie  active  Coroes 
personnel,  such  as: 

1.  Make  SCHjI  life  Insurance  coverage  on 
Beserve  personnel  applicable  365  days  a  year 

a.  Provide  for  payment  of  retirement  bene- 
fits, reduced  on  an  actuarial  basis,  i^ton  the 
oumpletlon  of  20  years  of  MtisfaetcMy  Reserve 
service  and  attainment  of  at  least  age  60 

S.  Provide  survivors'  benefits  from  earned 
retirement  pay,  or  dependents  Indemnity 
compensation  on  a  reiaUve  servloe  basis. 

4.  Provide  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses  to  enlisted  menkbers  of  the  Beserve 
Components 

5.  C^«dlt  additional  retirement  points  over 
00  but  not  more  than  lao  earned  through  ad- 
ditional inactive  Beserve  training  periods 

e.  Provide  appropriate  educaUonal  bene- 
fits for  Reearve  i 


Basoumoa  Ko.  5— Smcs  Availablb  T^avk. 
or   Jhm-ScaauuLHt   lAuztaT    AiacasrT 


Whereas.  Bsswiij  personnel  of  the  armed 
services  serve  faithfully,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and 

Whereas,  iaeneflts  In  addition  to  drill  pay 
and/or  rettrement  credit  an  aitnimal,  and 

Wbereaa,  in  aa  atteaipt  to  approach  a  "aero 
draft"  altnatlan  It  la  a  ualversaily  adadited 
necessity  to  tnrreati  benefits,  pnraquisltes 
and  prlvttevaa  to  attvast  persooael  to  make 
the  saorlfloas  Involved  la  Bsssiia  service,  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  few,  but  long-standing 
benefits  Is  that  of  the  right  to  travel  on  non- 
schedTded  military  aircraft  on  a  apace  avail- 
able basis,  and 

Whereas,  this  benefit  is  one  which  can  be 
ptuiMed  at  no  eoat  to  tha  govaranwat,  and 

Whareaa.  It  baa  baaa  nported  that  at- 
teaipts  an  being  aiade  to  eUatiaate  t*»t«  ao- 
cost  benefit. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Be- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
express.  In  the  national  Interest,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Its  strongest  objeetloa  to 
aay  kttenpt  to  eliminate  or  erode  the  right 
of  aO  Beaervlau  to  spaoe  available  travel  on 
mOltarr  atroaft  as  provided  in  current  Joint 
regulations. 

BasoLuxioM  No.  B — AaaouAxa  M«ii«n*T 
TttcnjxjM*  »oa  VBBtuis 

Whareaa.  In  atany  areas  of  the  nation  then 
an  presently  Inadffquate  medical  faculties 
available  to  veterans,  and  then  Is  proposed 
by  the  Bonaa  of  Management  and  Badge  t  a 
further  reduction  of  the  auaiber  of  iKMpl- 
tal  beds  and  other  medical  can  available  to 
veterans  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Now  therefon  be  It  resolved  that  the  Be- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
supports  authoilaatlan  and  approprtatlons 
leglalatlon  whi^  wm  provide  espendltores 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  that  wlU  as- 
sun  adeqiute  medical  facilities  and  aeitlces 
for  veterans.  Insuring  equttaUe  availability 
of  such  services  in  relation  to  geognq>hlcal 
and  popxilation  distribution  of  eligible 
recipients. 

RsaoLirnoiT  No.  7 — ^Kxpamsion  ams  Soppqbt 
OF  KOTC 

Whweaa,  the  ootanUtmeats  of  the  Ualted 
States  for  world  peace  an  extenain  aad 
worthwhile,  for  now  and  for  the  futon,  aad 

Whereas,  the  plaaned  reductkais  of  the 
armed  forces  wUl  requin  a  greater  ntlanee 


upon  a  strong  and  efficient  Beserve  Compo- 
a«nt.aad 

Whareaa.  BOTC  units  In  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  provide  outstanding 
aarvleea  la  tha  education  of  such  Beeerve 
ofllcets. 

How  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
encoorsge  and  support  the  ROTO  prograois 
in  our  vartoos  scboda  and  aastot  lliiii  In 
maintaining  tlieir  present  high  staadavds. 


Be  Is  farther  resolved  that  enoourieement 
and  support  be  given  to  expanding  the  BOTC 
program,  aad 

Be  it  further  resdved  that  ttie  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States  sup- 
port the  passage  of  legislation  to  eiqamd  the 
number  of  ROTC  sehi^arriilps,  increase  the 
cadet  sabststenoe  allowance,  and  rdmbnrse 
edacattoaul  institutions  for  coat  of  aialntaln- 
ing  BOTC  units. 

BaaoLonoM  No.  S— Opsnino  ROTC  «0 

WOMSX    SrUDKNTS 

Whereas,  it  is  ""♦l^nai  poUcy  to  aUminate 
disrrlmlnatlon  in  employment  opportunities 
between  the  sexes,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  reoognlaed  need  for 
qualified  women  officcn  in  the  active  aiHl  Be- 
aerva  forces,  and 

Whareaa,  tha  opportaalty  for  ooaanils- 
akaaad  oOeer  atatua  for  woanen  la  preaaaitly 
only  afforded  through  Air  Itarce  BOTC.  and 

Whereas,  there  are  many  women  ccUege 
studenu  who  desln  to  enter  BOTC,  and 

Whereas,  these  women  students  an  un&ble 
to  participate  In  ROTC  on  a  credit  basis  ex> 
cept  at  thoee  collegea  which  have  Air  Force 
ROTC  programs, 

Nov  therefcra  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Ofleers  Association  of  the  UaJted  States 
urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  open  BOTC 
to  qualified  women  students  desiring  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  commission  in  aU  serv- 
ices of  the  Armed  1 


BasoLonoiv  No.  >    IPgfiiaiiiii  or  Bsaac  Qosa- 

Txas  Aixowsncis 

Whenaa.  unmarried  oOoars  of  the  Beserve 
Components  serve  on  short  toua  of  active 
duty  alongside  their  married  <oounteiparts, 


Whereas,  their  martlad  oounterparts  n- 
oeive  a  basic  allowance  for  quartern,  and 

Whareaa,  tha  single  oOoer  of  aU  Beaerve 
Component  foroes  does  not  receive  a  taMlc 
allowance  for  quarters,  and 

Whereas,  the  unmarried  Reserve  oOkjer,  un- 
like bis  active  duty  counterpart  and  as  well 
as  a  mamed  Reservist.  Is  forced  to  naln- 
taln  two  domiciles  while  on  s\ieh  a  tour. 

Now  therafon  be  it  resolved  that  the  Be- 
serve QBoers  Aasociatlon  of  tha  United 
States  endone  the  principle  of  equal  allow- 
ances for  all  officers  r^ardleas  of  aiantal 
status  and  urge  the  Secretary  of  nrfansf  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  correct  this  In- 
eqiuty  in  basic  aUowaaee  for  quwten  be- 
tween married  and  ""—^rttd  oAoaca. 

RxaoLunoN  No.  10 — Exmufsioa  or  CoAurvs 
Paimxcxa 

Whereas.  reUred  meaabera  of  the  Armed 
Servtcea.  especially  thooe  located  at  a  point 
remote  from  medical  facillttes  of  theae  serv- 
loes.  have  been  ginai  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  Civilian  Health  aad  Medical  Programs 
of  the  Ualfotaied  Serrices  (CiMmpus),  and 

Whereas,  this  privilege  U  taken  fnan  these 
ntUeea  upon  their  becranlTig  atzty-flva  yean 
of  age  at  which  time  tbey  beoonoe  ei^ble 
for  madieal  can  provided  l»y  the  Social  Se- 
curity AdBUnlstmtton  (Medloan).  and 

Whareaa.  Medtean  haa  disadvaatages  not 
Inhennt  in  Champos  fcr  example: 

1.  Most  suhaoriben  must  pay  for  additional 
mediral  oovarage  not  eomed  in  Medlcan  to 
provide  the  same  payments  Inciuded  in 
Champus 
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X.  Medlean  does  not  oover  part  payaasnt 
for  out-patient  prascripUons  whereas  Cham- 
pus  does 

3.  Medlcan  In  most  oaaea  pays  for  ntadlcal 
servlcea  at  a  rate  lovar  than  that  allowed  by 
ChamptM  ^ 

4.  Champus  coverage  is  worldwide  where- 
as Medlcan  is  restricted  to  thoee  living  In 
the  U.S.  only. 

Now  therafon  be  it  resolved  that  the  Be- 
serve OOoera  Aasodatlon  of  the  United 
Statea  aupport  legislation  which  would  al- 
low a  military  retiree  to  continue  to  utilise 
Chaaapus  benefits  for  as  long  as  be  desires. 
without  regard  to  his  age. 

RXSOLTTTION   No.    11 — liXCAUTT    OF  RXSXXVXSTS 

Saavme  nt  tbk  Conouess 

Whereas  a  UjB.  Dlatrlct  Court  reoently 
ruled  that  the  Constitution  forbids  Mem- 
ben  of  Ooatgiesa  to  hold  oOoe  as  memben 
in  tike  Beeerve  Components  of  the  Anned 
Services,  and 

Whereas,  this  ruling  violates  the  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  every  citizen  to  de- 
fend hlB  country  if  needed,  and 

Whenaa.  thla  roUng  mnjiwa  previous  de- 
daloiM  that  a  Bseenrtst  has  aU  of  the  rights 
and  pclvUeges  of  any  other  dtlaen  when 
not  oai  actlva  doty.  Indiirttng  the  right  aad 
privileges  to  serve  aa  a  Memhem  of  the 
Congress. 

Now  therefon  be  It  resolved  that  the  Be- 
aerve Offioecs  Association  of  the  United 
Statea  urges  that  the  ruling  be  appealed 
through  Judicial  channels 

RxsoLxmoN   No.   12 — ^Equautt  of  Pat  Aim 

PBOMOTIOM   OPPOXI'UMII'IXS   Bktwxkm    Mxx>- 
ICAL    AND   DXNTAL    OFFICXXS 

Whenaa.  then  Is  an  inadequate  ntentloa 
rate  for  active  du(7  dental  officen  in  the 

Armed  Forces,  and 

Whereas  until  recently  there  bad  been 
equality  between  the  medical  and  dental  of- 
fioera  regarding  pay  and    promotion,  and 

Whereaa.  the  ^neclal  benefits  awarded  to 
medlfal  offlcera  only  has  led  to  a  significant 
morale  problem  in  the  deatal  services,  aiMl 

Whereas,  tha  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Army.  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  cf  the  Navy  an  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  equality  of  treatment  be- 
tween  medical   and   dental    offlcen. 

Now  therefon  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  principle  of  equality  of 
pay  and  promotion  between  the  medical 
and  dental  officers  of  the  Armed  Services. 

RxsoLonoN  No.  13 — ^UnuzATioa  of  Rxai. 
PaoFXBTT  Aim  FAcn^ms 

Whereas,  Kxecutlve  Order  No.  llfiOS  speci- 
fies the  release  for  other  uses  of  military 
properties  and  facilities  which  are  under- 
iillllsiMl.  aad 

Whereaa,  ttw  standards  In  this  directive 
do  not  take  tnto  account  the  part-tlma  na- 
tun  of  Beserve  and  National  Guard  actlvi- 
tlee  and  training,  and 

Whereas,  trauilng  faciUtles  for  Beserve  and 
National  Guard  units  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding armorlee,  weekend  training  areas 
and  field  training  sites  are  essential  for 
the  training  and  maintenance  of  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units  for  national  de- 
fense   and 

Wheraa,  the  total  force  concept  requires 
the  mobilization  readiness  of  both  the  Be- 
serve and  National  Guard  units  as  part  of 
the  deterrent  to  aggression  against  the 
United  States,  and 

Wharaas.  many  units  of  the  Beserve  and 
National  Ouard  an  currently  conducting 
community  support  and  rtf  ated  action  pro- 
grams, whUe  at  the  same  time  iw^int^tTiiwg 
their  military  preparedness. 

Noar  therefon  be  tt  nsolved  that  the  Ba- 
■arve  Offlcen  Aesnrlattnin  of  the  United  States 
urges  appropriate  offirlals  of  ttte  Oovem- 


ment  to  give  j^rlorlty  consideration  to  the 
need  for  mllltuy  preparedness  and  training 
of  the  Beeerve  and  National  Guard  units  in 
the  utUixatlon  of  property  and  that  when 
such  prlortty  wUl  permit  tlwt  local  military 
commaaden  be  authoriaed  and  enjoined  to 
to  continue  to  support  eonmiunlty  and  re- 
lated action  prognms  whldi  wtU  not  interfen 
with  preparedness  training  programs. 

RxsoLimoK  No.  14 — RacKurrimw  PaoeaAM 
Foa   AxMT   RasaavB 

Whereas,  the  regulax  Army  has  a  fully  sup- 
ported recrtiltment  program,  and 

Whereaa,  the  Army  Reserve  recruitment 
program  has  not  been  properly  funded  or  sup- 
ported, and 

Whenas.  the  Army  Beserve  needs  an  active 
recruitment  program  including  some  fuU- 
tlme  Reserve  personnel  to  support  Its  vital 
mlaslon. 

Now  therefon  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  Ststee 
urges  the  Secntary  of  the  Army  to  establish 
and  fund  adequate  Reserve  recruiting  pro- 
grams including  full-time  Reserve  recruiting 
ofllcers  for  each  general  officer  and  Army  Re- 
serve Command. 

RXSOLimOIf      No.       IS RECONSmESATION      OF 

AxMT  OOS  Cahoidatxs  roB  Resxsvk  Com- 

MiaSIOMING 

Whereas  on  15  May  1B70  Army  Officer  Can- 
didate School  students  wen  asked  to  give 
up  their  contracts  to  became  Junior  of- 
floen  In  the  Army,  and 

Whereas  subsequent  pressiues  wen  exerted 
on  certain  of  theee  men  to  give  up  their  con- 
tracts, and 

Whereas  because  of  these  pressures  and  the 
Army's  promlss  to  reduce  all  OCS  oanrtldat^ 
toun  of  duty  to  two  years,  the  majority  of 
the  students  signed  agreements  to  give  up 
their  legal  oontncts.  and  to  return  to  enlisted 
status. 

Now  therefon  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve oncers  Association  of  Uie  United  States 
appeal  to  the  Secntary  of  the  Army  to  pre- 
pan  a  coa^MChensln  plan  to  oiler  Reserve 
ofllcer  rmmmimxinnm  aitcT  the  suocessf  ul  com- 
pletion of  their  enUsted  tour  to  those  who 
an  otherwise  qualified  but  wen  affected  by 
this  OCS  cutback. 

RzsoLimoN  No.   10 — Mahttknamck  Tbchni- 
CIA1.-8  FOB  AxifT  RiaxavK  Umra 

Whereas,  Army  Reserve  units  are  now  be- 
ing mon  adequately  supplied  in  accordance 
with  training  standards,  including  vehicles, 
armament,  communication  equipment,  air- 
craft and  such  comparable  complex  materiel, 
moil 

Whenas,  the  current  maintenance  support 
program  is  inadequate  for  the  requirements 
of  these  units. 

Now  therefore  be  It  reeolved  that  the  Re- 
serve OiScem  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  that  ttte  Army  Reserve  Maintenance 
Technician  Program  be  expanded  and  accel- 
erated to  provide  fuD-tlme  qualified  mainte- 
nance technicians  at  the  unit  level  In  order 
that  theae  units  will  be  able  to  achieve  their 
readiness  responsibilities. 

RxsoLunoa  No.  17 — Abbqoatx  Sufpoxt  roa 
Naval  Rxsxxvx  Imshokx  UHsaasKAS  Waxfaxx 
Divisions 

Whereas.  Naval  Beserve  Inshore  underseas 
warfare  divisions  have  the  reaponslhUlty  In 
the  event  of  mohlllaatlnn  for  defense  of  key 
ports  in  the  continental  U.S.  and  certain 
strategic  ports  outside  the  nnntinpntal  U.S. 
la  which  this  country  has  a  vested  interest, 
and 

Wli«t«as,  these  Selected  Beserve  divisions 
of  the  Naval  Beeerve  preaeatly  have  inade- 
quate allowance  of  pareonnel.  little  or  no 
equipment  with  which  to  trala.  and  Inmif- 
floient  funding  to  tranqwrt  naoaasary  train- 
ing equipment  to  the  dewignst/irt  mobiliza- 


tion sites  for  annual  active  duty  for  train- 
ing. 

Now  therefon  be  It  resolved  that  tlie 
Beaerve  Ofllcera  Aasoeiatlon  of  the  United 
States  strongly  recommends  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  provide:  that  a  workable 
allowance  of  personnel  for  Naval  Beaerfe 
inahon  underseas  warfan  dlvlsioiu 
(NBIUW)  tinlts  be  approved  and  personnel 
recruited  to  fiU  thla  aUowance;  that  aU 
NBIUW  uniU  tie  outfitted  with  all  necessary 
and  required  equipment;  and  that  NRIUW 
personnel  supporting  equipment  and  sup- 
p<Mrtlng  active  duty  personnel  be  tran£^>orted 
to  designated  mobUlzaUon  sites  annually 
for  on-site  training. 

RxaoLimoM  Ho.  18 — STn>POKT  or  AF  Resekvx 
FoBcxs  BT  Majob  AND  Spkcifiks  CoiacAifns 

Whereas,  on  31  August  1470  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  indleated  that  the  Beserve  Com- 
ponents would  aban  a  greatd'^reaponslbUl^ 
in  the  dsfeaiae  of  this  nation,  aad 

Whereaa,  recent  aetiona  by  the  Air  Force  to 
Increase  Tnartlnfaa  and  up-date  equipment 
hava  improved  the  iiwwsH  latage  of  the  Air 
Faroe  Beeerve.  and 

Whereas,  then  Is  a  crttieal  lack  of  inform 
mation  about  the  Beserve  Forces  at  the  unit 
level  witlain  the  major  aad  qtedfled  oom- 
manda,  and 

iniiiiiMia.  numerous  Beeerve  units  suffer 
tram  lack  of  adequate  support  and  under- 
standing of  the  Reserve  mission  by  maay  of 
their  parent  unlta  in  theee  oommands. 

How  therefore  be  tt  resolved  that  the 
Beserve  OfltoBS  Aaaodatton  of  the  United 
States  reqtjest  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Faroe 
to  include  as  one  of  the  InqieeUon  criteria 
of  major  and  specified  active  Air  Force  oom- 
mands the  manner  in  which  their  bases  and 
units  support  the  Reserve  program,  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved  that  tiM  active  Air 
Force  units  be  rated  uaaatlafaetwy  if  the 
suppurl  of  the  Iteserve  Forces  is  not  ade- 
quate. 

RssoLTrnoif  Ho.  19 — Bcuxumam  of  AF 
Resxbvx  Untt  Vacamct  FaoitOTioK  BoAXoa 

Whereas,  unit  vacancy  promotion!,  an  cur- 
rently considered  by  boards  convening  at  the 
Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  on  an  snnual 
basis  which  in  the  futnn  win  coincide  with 
the  convening  of  the  annual  ROPA  manda- 
tary [ffomotlon  boards,  and 

Whenas,  this  limits  the  opportunity  for 
unit  vacancy  promotion  to  a  one-ttme  date 
each  year, 

Now  thenfon  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Reaem  OSean  Asaodatian  of  the  United 
Statea  recommends  that  a  seml-annwal  boaud 
be  convened  at  tha  Air  Beearve  Fatscnnel 
Center  to  consider  reoommendatlnns  for  unit 
vacancy  promotions. 


Ko. 

OUAMD    TO    DXPA 


OF    Coast 


WhM«as,  the  mission  of  the  Ooast  Ouard 
Include,  to  a  major  extent,  thoee  which  have 
a"  direct  and  iaiportant  bearing  on  natkinai 
defense,  and 

Whereas,  the  Ooaat  Ouard  la  a  military 

Whereas,  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  one  of  tha 
five  armed  siaiitjea.  and 

Wlaetcas.  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
tha  variooB  OoatgreeaioBal  committees  having 
Joilsdletlan  over  said  department  have  a 
direct  intereet  In  tha  operations  and  capa- 
blUty  of  the  Coast  Ouard,  including  its  Re- 
sem,  and 

Whenaa,  the  Coast  Ouard  is  an  important 
and  vital  element  In  our  nation's  defense 
team. 

Now  thenfon  be  tt  reablTed  that  the  Be- 
sem  Offlcen  Aaaoctatlan  of  the  United 
States  supports  legislation  which  would 
transfer  the  Coast  Ouard  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  a  aepante  servloe  in  the  Navy 
Department,  and 
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B*  tt  furtlMr  r««olTad  that  this  AaaocU- 
tton  mew  Um  iiMlurton  in  nioh  lasUUtlon. 
provMoBS  wblob  would  nqulzv  an  Aailstant 
SMTStuT  o<  the  TUtkTf  to€  CoMt  Guard  At- 
tain, and  prmrlda  that  tb«  Comma nrt«nt  of 
tha  Coaat  Ooaid  ba  a  mambar  of  the  Joint 
Cblafa  of  Staff  acUnc  In  tha  aame  manner 
as  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corpa. 

HO.   11 — Raiawnoif    or   Coast 
Ouaaa  aa  ax  Asms  Foaca 


Wheteaa,  the  XTnltad  SUtea  Coast  Guard 
Bcserre  mlaslon  la  military  by  statute,  by 
tradition  and  history,  and 

Whereaa,  tha  Coaat  Guard  Itself,  since  Its 
Inoeption  by  Alexander  Hamilton  In  1790.  has 
been  enfaced  In  all  our  nation's  conflicts 
ainoe  17B8,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  apparent  trend 
toward  downgrading  the  military  mission 
and  pcepaieilnesa  o<  the  Ooaat  Guard,  and 

Whereas,  the  pcopoaed  restructuring  of  the 
Xxeeuttve  Bianeh  aa  submitted  by  the  Preal- 
dcnfa  AdTlaotT  CouneO  on  ■seentive  Orga- 
fftaatfrrn  would  plaee  the  Dspartment  of 
Transportation,  the  Coaat  Guard's  parent 
body,  under  tha  Department  of  Kconomlo 
uerelopmaot,  and 

Wharaaa,  tha  eofre^wmdlng  funetlona  of 
thla  department  are  easentlally  dvlUan 
orlantad  and  thoa  poaaeas  the  probability  of 
the   Ooaat   Guard   a   non-mllltary 


Mow  therefore  be  it  reeolved  that  the  Ba- 
AaaoeUtion    ot    tha    TTnlted 
Jy  oppose  any  aetloB  that  would 
Ooaat  Guard  to  oeaae  to  be  ona 
natton'i  armed  fotcea. 


BaaoumoH  Mo.  aa    Joaa  roa  Vrbums 
Whsraaa,  during  1971  thla  country  will  re- 
turn to  dvlllaa  life  an  inordinate  large 
auabar  of  aarrlesaMa  and  waman  who  will 
be  seeklag  enploynMnt,  and 

finding  Jotaa  for  and  assisting 
Tatacana  with  their  read}uatmant  to 
dTlllaa  Ufa  la  a  top  priority  item  facing  thU 
eountry  today,  and 

this  Aaaodation  haa  always  been 
to  tha  needs  of  its  countrya  serr- 
■rrtoewamen. 
Mow  tharefWa  be  tt  resolved  that  the  Ba- 
aarva  OOears  AaeocUUon  of  the  United  SUtea 
aupposta  and  urgea  Ita  Departmanta,  Chap- 
tars  and  Hiainlwiis  to  support  Uia  Joba  for 
▼etsraaa  MBort. 


Mo. 


as — Di»AaTMXMT  am  Chap- 
roaBOTC  Siuuama 


thla  Assoflatioo  may  and  should 
ba  ciiMialdared  tha  ahuanua  organlaatton  for 
aD  BOTC  oadeta  and  mldahtpmsn.  and 

Whereaa,  there  la  a  need  to  estaUish  our 
Idantlty  with  BOTO  cadeta  and  mldahlpman 
and  ptOTlde  them  tangible  erldenoa  of  BOA 


BOA  departmanta  and  ehaptata 
muat  proilda  Information  on  our  goala  and 
purposes. 

Mow  therefore  be  tt  resolTed  that  the 
Baeer>e  OflkMra  AaMclaUon  of  tha  Unttad 
Stataa  adopt  a  policy  to  damonatrata  our 
hlatortc  and  continuing  support  of  BOTC  by 
aneouraglBg  ita  departmanta  and/or  ehaptata 
to  proTlda  patultouB  atudent  meinhershipa 
firom  their  own  rsaourcas  for  BOTC  eadau 
and  mldahlpman  during  their  aenior  year  la 
coUege. 

(MoTX. — The  following  resolutions  are  a 
raoonflimatloB  and  update  of  reeoluttona 
adopted  t>y  tha  national  council  and  national 
oonvaatton  In  19M.  AU  other  raaalimoiM  of 
190*  and  aartlar  (except  those  pertaining  to 
Internal  poUey  ot  BOA)  not  ao  updated 
have  basa  plaaad  la  tha  BOA  repository  flla 
of  aocompUilMd.  aupereedad  and/or  out- 
dated raadutlooa  of  tha  aaaoetattoe.) 


BooLTrmir  No.  24 — To  Imcbsasx  thx  Moxali, 

Brtacnrmaa    ans    BnuiiuM    or    tbi 

NanoK'a  Miutabt  Fobcxs 

Whereaa,  tha  aolld  base  for  efleetlTe  Na- 
tional Defense  rests  upon  the  manpower  of 
the  Armed  Foroea  of  the  United  Stataa, 
inoluding  ita  Beeerra  Farces,  and 

Whereas,  tha  morale.  affactlTenees  and 
retentlom  of  the  highest  quality  military  per- 
sonnel requires  that  thla  Nation  provlda 
them  with  adequate  compensation,  career 
incentlTes.  and  financial  security. 

Now  therefore  be  It  reaolved  by  the  Beeerre 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  Statea  that 
it  urge  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Oongrees  of  the  United  States  In  their  ddlb- 
eratlona  and  their  considerations  of  bills  to 
amend  the  Career  Compensation  Act.  the 
Dual  Kmployment  and  Dual  Compensation 
Acta,  the  Officer  Peraonntf  Act  of  1947,  and 
related  atatutee,  to  be  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing prlndplee: 

<  1 )  that  the  pay  scalea  proTlded  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forcea.  Begular  and 
Beeerre,  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate compensation  for  selected,  devoted, 
profeeslonal  peraonnti.  who.  by  nature  of 
their  dutiea.  responsibllltlee  and  becauae  of 
the  rlaka  and  haaards  they  alwaya  face,  make 
petaonal  and  family  sacrifices  l^yond  that  of 
any  aegment  of  our  American  society,  and 

(a)  that  there  be  devel<q;>ed  uniform,  pre- 
dictable promotion  systema  that  can  be 
mpplieCL  with  the  peateat  poeslble  equality 
among  all  Seryloes,  and  that  will  proTlde 
equality  of  actlTe  duty  promotion  opportu- 
nity for  Begular  and  Beeenrlsts  alike, 

(S)  that  the  retired  pay  of  mlUtary  per- 
aonnd  shall  now  and  henceforth  be  computed 
om  the  pay  rataa  authcriaed  for  aetiv*  duty 
personnel  and  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly 
in  any  ftitura  adjustment  made  in  actlTe 
^ty  pay  ratea.  and 

(4)  that  all  disenminationa  in  the  employ- 
ment ot  retired  Bagular  or  Beeerre  penonnel 
or  agalnat  the  pay  of  thoae  who  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Ooiremment  be  repealed. 

BasoLtmoif  No.  35 — DarLOTicairr  or  tbx 
Amx-BaUiVTO-MiBaiLa  Siaiaa, 

Whereaa,  an  effectlTe  balllatic  missile  de- 
fense at  the  earliest  practical  time  is  an 
essential  element  naceeeary  to  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtea.  and 

Whereaa,  offenalTe  forces  alone  cannot 
limit  whol seals  deatructlon  of  our  population. 


Whereaa,  paasive  defense  measrarea  alone 
cannot  Inaure  surrlTal  of  our  population, 
retaliatory  weapona  systema  or  critical  In- 
duatrlal  complezee  If  an  attack  occurs,  and 

Whereas,  the  decision  to  deploy  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  System  to  defend  the  United 
SUtea  agalnat  an  ICBIf  attack  is  considered 
an  urgent  and  timely  step  towards  provision 
of  an  effectlTe  balllatic  mUatle  defense, 

Now  therefore  be  It  reaolTed  that  the  Be- 
eerre Officers  AasocUtlon  of  the  United 
SUtee,  in  the  Intereat  of  saTlng  mlUlona  of 
American  Uvea  and  our  Induatrlal  capacity, 
urgee  that  there  be  no  delay  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  Antl-Balllatio  ICsslle  System 
to  counter  the  ICBlf  threat  that  now  exlsta. 

BaaoLunoir  No.  36 — BxaaxTX  PaanciPATioir 
iMcxarrxra  Puur 

Whereaa.  It  la  a  national  goal  to  reach  a 
"aero  draft"  situation,  and 

Whereas,  each  year  brings  greater  demands 
for  inereaaed  rsiiUnees  of  our  Beeerre  Foroea. 
and 

Whereas,  the  degree  of  resilnsss  ot  the 
Beeerre  Is  directly  dependent  on  the  eq>erl- 
enoe  and  training  of  lU  mambera,  and 

Whereaa,  tha  abaanca  of  tha  threat  of  the 
draft  wUi  reduce  inoentlTaa  for  aenrlea  la 
the  Beeerre  OompooanU,  and 

Whanas.  tha  reonUtmaat  and  training  of 
non-prior  aarrlce  pataonael  la  a  ooatly  and 
time-consuming  process,  and 


Whereas.  If  personnel  already  trained 
would  be  proTided  sufficient  Incentlvea  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Selected  Beaerve.  and 

Whereas,  a  reenllstment  bonus  has  been 
successfully  utilised  to  Increase  retention 
in  the  active  duty  forces,  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  haa  for  the  past 
several  years  proposed  legislation  entitled  a 
"Beady  Reserve  Participation  Inoentlve 
Flan"  to  provide  bonuses  for  the  enlistment 
of  ezpwlenced  enlisted  men  In  the  Selected 
Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  this  plan  would  not  only  In- 
crease the  readiness  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
but  would  provide  significant  savings  In  Re- 
serve training  costs. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  urge  the  early  enactment  of  legtiOa- 
tlon,  which  would  provide  a  realistic  incen- 
tive for  enlistment  and  reenllstment  in  the 
Selected  Reserve. 


RxsoLunoK  No.  27 — Ooifcuaaxirr  Rxcxipr  or 
VA  CoMTBitaaTioir  un  BamsD  Pat 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  long  sup- 
ported legislation  to  provide  for  concurrent 
receipt  of  retired  pay  and  VA  compenaatlon 
in  appropriate  cases,  and 

Whereas,  as  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 
Congrees  and  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
"retired  pay  Is  earned  Income  and  consti- 
tutes 'retainer'  pay  as  deferred  payment  for 
servlcee  previously  rendered",  and 

Whereas,  VA  compensation  la  a  wholly 
unrelated  form  of  compensation  dependent 
upon,  and  measured  by.  Injuries  received 
while  In  military  service  which  injuries  have 
been  found  to  reduce  to  a  compensable  de- 
gree the  earning  capacity  of  the  victim  of 
such  Injuries,  and 

Whereaa,  military  pay  Is  fully  earned  at 
time  of  retirement,  and  Ita  reduction  because 
of  receipt  of  compensation  from  other 
aouroes  is  wrong,  InequiUble,  and  deatruc- 
tlve  of  the  entire  concept  upon  which  mili- 
tary retirement  Is  based,  and 

Whereas,  present  law  dlscrlminatea  against 
thoae  who  have  suffered  reduced  earning  ca- 
pacity by  reason  of  serviee-connected  dis- 
ablll^,  by  unfairly  reducing  their  earned  re- 
tirement Income,  whereaa  thoae  who  suffered 
no  such  disability  are  permitted  to  receive 
their  retirement  pay  In  full. 

Now  therefore  be  It  reaolved  that  the  Be- 
aerve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  support  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  concurrent  receipt  of  VA  com- 
pensation and  Betlred  Pay  by  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Uniformed  Services,  within  the 
limlUtlons  set  forth  In  thoae  bUU. 


RxaoLvnoM     No.     28 — ^AmnnoNAi.    MxmcAi. 
Cass   and   Rklard    Bawirira    roa   Uxm- 
Bxaa  or  ma  Rsaxavs  Com^Nxiraa 
Whereas,  ntembers  of  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents of  our  Armed  Forces  are,  In  the  course 
of  their  training  and  In  support  of  the  active 
forcea,   inereaalngly  engaged   in   hasardous 
training  and  duty,  and 

Whereaa,  current  law  doea  not  provide 
adeqnaU  protection  for  all  BeeervlsU  taken 
111  during  training.  Injured  during  training 
and  while  travdlng  to  and  from  such  train- 
ing, nor  doea  It  provide  adequaU  medical 
care  for  survivors  of  thoae  who  are  killed 
during   training,   and 

Whereas,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Beeerre  Forces 
Beneflta  Act"  has  passed  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
reaenUtlvaa  during  several  Oongr eases  will 
provide  tha  oovsraga  aow  omitted  la  law. 
Now  therefore  be  it  reaolTed  that  the  Re- 
aarra  Offiean  Aaaodation  of  the  United 
SUtea  atrongly  support  "The  Beeerre  Foroee 
Banaflts  Act"  or  stmUar  legislation  that  wUl 
proTlda  thla  medical  care  and  related  bene- 
Itts  to  Beaervtsta  and  their  dependenta. 
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RxaoLunoK  No.  29 — ^EzpAMSioir  or  Milraxt 


Whereas,  there  is  an  inadequacy  In  the 
mmtary  hospital  fsrtmkia  aow  avUabaa.  and 

Whereas,  theae  facUitieB  ahonld  be  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  active  mUltary 
foroea  in  time  of  full  mobilization,  and 

Whereaa.  theee  facilities  should  be  main- 
tained during  peacetime  to  care  for  retired 
personnel  and  dependents, 

NOW  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Aaaodation  ot  the  Uhltad  States 
aupport  legislation  to  provide  adequate  ex- 
pansion of  military  hoepltala  to  provide  for 
the  proper  medical  care  of  the  active  mili- 
tary establishment  during  wartime  mobUl- 
zatlon  and  to  provide  care  for  retired  per- 
aonnel  and  dependents  during  tlmee  of  war 


BaaoLunoH  No.  90— Dararams'  Dkntal 
CAax  Panraiw 

Whereas,  dental  care  is  an  integral  part  of 
health  care  and  is  essoitlal  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  proper  health,  and 

Whereas,  the  extremely  limited  dental  care 
available  to  dependents  of  military  penon- 
nel is  one  of  several  Important  nagatlv*  fac- 
tors considered  by  hl^y  trained  service- 
men In  making  reenllstment  decisions,  and 

Whereae,  legislation  haa  been  Introduced 
which  would  provide  dental  care  to  mfll- 
tary  dependenta. 

Now  therefore  be  it  reaolved  that  the  Be- 
aerve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
aupport  legislation  which  would  provide  ade- 
quate dental  care  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  mlUtary  services. 

BaaoLuraoN  Mo.  SI — 8ui>i>oaT  or  Basic 
BOTC  T^AJomfs 

Whereaa,  one  of  the  prime  obJecUvee  ot  a 
great  eoUage  or  -university  should  be  to  pro- 
duce well-rounded  dtlaena  by  giving  stndenta 
a  broad  educational  outlook  both  for  aulMe- 
quent  specialised  training  and  the  assump- 
tion ai  the  duties  of  cltlaenshlp,  and 

Wheteaa,  the  content  of  military  science 
ooorsaa  and  leadwshlp  exerclBea  Induded  In 
the  haalo  BOTC  program  uniquely  prepares 
the  student  for  the  realities  of  life,  and 

Whereaa.  knowledge  and  expertanee  gained 
from  auch  training  is  vital  to  the  personal 
safety  of  the  student  and  the  aecurlty  of  the 
united  SUtes,  and 

Whereas,  traditionally  and  constltutlon- 
aBylt  Is  Imperative  that  the  ranitary  remain 
•flMntlally  under  oontrol  of  dvflian  author- 
ity, and  an  inf  armed  and  adaquatdy  tralaod 
cltlaenry  is  necessary  for  this  to  be  acoom- 
l^lahed.  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  rationale  to  support 
the  eocktentian  that  a  truly  exceUent  In- 
atitution  of  higher  learning  must  eliminate 
con4>ulsory  baale  BOTC  tf  It  la  to  attract  the 
better  studenu  and  faculty. 

Mow  therefore  be  U  reeolved  that  the  Be- 
aerve Officers  *— ofiiatlTMi  of  the  United  SUtee 
mge  that  two  years  of  basic  mUitary  aclenoe 
be  continued  at  all  institutions  of  tng>»» 
learning  as  approved  by  the  service  con- 
cerned, and 

Be  tt  further  resolved  that  effcrta  be  made 
to  expand  the  program  to  other  qualified  In- 
stitutions which  do  not  now  offer  It. 

BXSOX.OTXON  Mo.  S3 — ACABsauc  Caanr  >oa 
BOTC 

Whereaa,  there  la  arer-lneraaalag  evidence 
of  weU  planned  and  orgaaiaad  campaigns  oa 
the  part  otf  dlaaldent  elamaato  on  oollege 
<**»pusea  to  aaak  faculty  aad  ooDege  athnln- 
latoatlon  support  aad  other  acUvttlea  de- 
signed to  disable  and  discredit  aervloe  Be- 
aerve Offiean  Ttainlag  Curpe  (BOTC)  pro- 
graaoa  thrao^  raaioval  of  academic  etedlt 
for  BOTO.  aad 

Whereas  thaaa  ayatamaUc  effcrta  In  aav- 
erai  laataaoaa  haea  beaa  aoeasasful  la  obtala- 
iag  fiaeutty  aad  oollne  adnilalatrattoa 


port  for  action  to  remove  academic  credit  for 
BOTC  prImaiPy  on  the  contmrtinn  that 
ROTC  tB  not  a  true  academic  courae  In  the 
established  aense,  and 

Whereas,  the  BOTC  programs  are  the  only 
ones  In  mart  Instttutlaos  that  teach  and  In- 
culcate self-dtaclpllne  and  leadership  whldi 
are  eeaentlal  characteristics  for  success  In 
the  several  military  services  and  In  other 
professions  and  caieets  In  the  American  way 
of  life,  and 

Whereas,  the  ROTC  programs  are  a  major 
source  of  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces  which 
provide  security  for  America,  and 

Whereas,  tt  Is  a  fundamenUl  and  constl- 
tntlonal  obligation  of  all  able-bodied  male 
dtlsens,  IT  yean  of  age  or  older,  of  America 
to  receive  military  training  and  bear  arms  U 
needed. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  publicly  adopt  a  podtlon  to 
condemn  and  oppoae  any  and  all  ac- 
tions which  serve  to  discredit  or  lessen 
the  value  of  ROTC  to  the  student  pop- 
ulation on  all  college  and  luilverslty  cam- 
puses, where  eeUbllshed.  and  that  It  urges 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  encourage  the 
granting  ot  appropriate  academic  credit  for 
BOTC  oouraaa  by  aU  inatltutloiia  under  con- 
tract to  conduct  such  BOTO  progtama. 

And  be  it  further  reaolved  ttiat  aU  Beaerve 
Officers  Aaaodatlan  Departmanta  and  Chap- 
teca  actively  parttdpate  In  ■«ieh  programs 
at  the  state  and  oommunlty  leveli  that  will 
carry  out  the  concepta  of  this  resolution. 

RaaoLOTiow  Mo.  88 — PauaacTiuw  or  trx 
Right  roa  Rsaaava  Orricxaa  To  Rmax  m 
THna  RasaavB  GaABX 


Whereas,  in  enacting  the  Reserve  Officers 
Personnel  Act  of  1954  (ROPA)  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was  to  provide  promotlcm  systems 
for  the  Reserve  Forces  paralleling,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  promotion  provlalons 
for  Regular  officers  contained  in  the  Officer 
Personnel  Aot  (OPA),  and 

Whereas,  In  doing  so.  for  Beserve  officara  of 
the  Aimy  and  Air  Force,  they  provided  for 
promotion  to  captain,  major  and  lieutenant 
colonel  without  regard  to  vacancies  at  the 
same  phase  polnta  as  provided  Regular  offi- 
cers of  thoee  services  under  OPA,  and 

Whereas,  it  waa  determined  that  the  active 
duty  forcea*  strength  UmlUtlons  could  not 
absOTb  theae  promotions  afforded  under 
ROPA,  and 

Whereaa,  it  was  determined  therefore  that 
Reaerve  Offleen  diould  be  afforded  theae  pro- 
motions without  changing  active  duty  grade 
or  pay  because  of  the  above-mentioned  limi- 
tations, and 

Whereas,  It  was  fiirther  determined  that 
other  than  this  last  provlslan  heretofore 
mentioned,  Reeerve  officers  so  pronwted 
should  be  entitled  to  all  other  perqvtldtes. 
Including  the  right  to  retirement  In  that 
grade,  and 

Whereaa.  Bubeequent  to  the  enactment  of 
ROPA  there  have  been  several  pcopoeals  that 
would  eliminate  this  provlslcn, 

Noa-  therefore  be  it  reaolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Offlceis  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  oppoaa  any  attempt  to  ellmlnato  or 
iaafmlr  the  Aklng  tight  of  nmuit  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  retire  in 
their  tluania  grade. 

RxaoLunoH  Mo.  94 — CfeasmMa  or  Rxsbbvs 
roa  Computation  or  XNuar^  BanaaD 
Pat 

Whereaa.  under  current  law,  officers  may 
count  certain  non^acUve  duty  for  Reaerve 
sei  tiee  for  the  purpoae  of  computing  ratiiad 
pay,  and 

Wharaaa,  anltatad  penonnel  may  not  count 
tha  same  laaotiva  service  in  computing  ttetr 
retired  pay.  aad 

Wharaaa.  tha  Houae  eg  napreaantatlteu  baa 
In  three  aaaalnna  of  Ooagraaa  i^Wrovad  la#»- 


latlon  which  would  provide  this  aervloe  credit 
to  enliatwl  man  when  retired. 

Mow  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Offleen  Association  of  the  United 
Statea  aupport  legislative  proposals  which 
would  provide  credit  for  certain  Beserve 
service  in  computing  the  retired  pay  of  en- 
listed memben  of  the  Armed  Services  In  the 
same  manner  as  now  provided  for  officers. 

RXSOLTTTIDM    NO.   35— WAIVXa   or  liimrATIONS 

Upon  Claucs  bt  Rrmun  """"-^ff  or  thx 

MnJTAKT  SiMvicrs 

Whereas,  the  88th  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  88-619,  to  confer  Jurlsdldion  upon  Fed- 
eral Dtstrlct  Couits  to  haar  and  render  Judg- 
ment upon  the  pay  dalma  of  memben  of  the 
Unlformad  Sarvioea  aad  othara.  aad 

Whereas,  in  seeking  fiba  protection  and 
benefits  of  this  Act  of  nniiitiaaa.  tbara  are 
many  retired  military  paraoand  whoaa  age, 
and  whoae  early  dates  of  rattraoMnt.  deny 
them  such  protection  and  beneflts  ao  long 
as  there  continue  to  exist  certain  llmltatinnn 
ao  that  they  or  their  widows  may  still  seek 
correction  of  their  retired  pay  atatua. 

Mow  therefore  be  It  veaolvad  that  tha  Be- 
serve Oa«toa  Assoriation  of  the  United 
SUtes  support  tha  *n«i-tj».«i^  q^  iqgidation 
which  would  waive  certain  llmHatlTMiii  upon 
actions  In  Federal  Dlatzlct  Oourta  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  law  aS-519. 

Rmsolxtboh  No.  38 — AaurT  amb  Skaupt 

Whereaa.  the  aJbOtty  o€  uattad  SUtes 
Armed  Foroea  to  respond  promptly  aad  de- 
cisively Is  fvrntlal  In  detarrlng  war  or  limit- 
ing a  conflict  already  started,  and 

Whereas,  adequate  modem  airlift  is  vital 
for  the  rapid  deployment  and  aupport  of 
Armed  Forces  overseas,  shortening  rnaftlnn 
time  and  Increasing  combat  effaotivanaaa,  and 

Whereas,  adequate  modem  sealtft  ia  eaaea- 
ttal  to  deliver  and  rnainf^iin  aAr^itj^^^;  goaa- 
bat  power  overseas,  and 

Whereas,  j^Dgress  ts  now  being  made  in  Im- 
proving airlift  and  seallft  capabilities 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Be- 
aerve OScea  Association  of  the  Uaitad 
SUtes  that  actions  to  provide  adequate 
amounts  of  airlift  and  seallft  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  develop  modem  equipment  to 
maet  theae  requlrementa  ba  eonttnoed  and 
eq>anded. 


BcaoLiTTioM    No.    S7 — AaoKiBaoua 


OXT 


Whereas,  the  current  eiiihliania  aaallfl 
avallahla  to  tha  Naval  aanrioaa  la  ^aga  up 
prUaaiy  of  converted  WW  II  marehaat  afelpa. 
and 

Whereaa.  high  speed  Maval  amphibtous 
ahlpa  deatgaed  tor  the  purpoae  are  currently 
under  construction,  and 

Whereaa.  tha  rate  of  conatractlaa  is  each 
that  an  aaaphlbloiia  foroa  ia  aaeaaaarlly 
llaaitad  to  tha  qiead  aad  fapaMtltlee  aC 
amphibioaa   ah|pa 

iOB. 


therefcre  be  tt  rescued  that  the 
Reeerve  Officen  Aaaodation  of  the  United 
States  support  a  ship  eonstruction  program 
that  would  glra  tha  Mavy  tha  eapaMBty  oC  a 
hl^  apaad  amphlbtona 
ot  mtiag  at  lean 
division. 

RxaoLunoN     Ma     SS — Aiao-Aaaaa     Ock^m 


Vietnam,  la 
the  free  am 
la 

ttii  thadi 

latamatlanal  *"         niihae  ta 
amaller  and  weaker  oountrlaa  by 
aabveialen.  lafiltratton  vt 
wiltiaan 

by 
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WtasTMS,  there  la  •  vary  reel  need  to 
effectiTely  support  onr  n«e  World  alllee  in 
floirtheeet  AaU  Tteaty  Organlittlon  end  tlie 
CEHTO  TnmXj  Org»n1»t1on.  end 

Whereea.  those  weaker  countries  moat 
directly  threatened  by  Communist  forces  are 
readily  acoeaalble  from  the  adjoining  oeeana, 
and 

Whereaa,  the  eviction  of  the  United  States 
from  overseas  bases  will  greatly  reduce  oiu- 
ability  to  quickly  respond  to  aggression  In 
the  newly  developed  nations,  and 

Whereas,  this  weakness  can  be  effectively 
offset  by  a  United  Stotea  Navy  task  force 
operating  In  these  ocean  areas,  and 

Whereas,  a  United  States  Afro-Asian  Fleet 
^sould  proTide  the  capacity  to  Intervene 
favorably  for  the  protection  of  United  States 
mtereets  and  support  of  friendly  govem- 
menta  in  this  critical  area  c(  growing  Com- 
munist InfUtration, 

How  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
OOloera  Aaaodatlon  of  the  United  States 
that: 

(a)  A  United  8t«tes  Afro-Asian  Fleet  t>e 
estaUlahed  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  United 
States  National  policy  and  preventing  Com- 
munlst  oonquests  m  that  area,  and 

(b)  That  the  United  SUtes  Navy  be  pro- 
vided sufflclent  additional  funds  to  procure 
the  ships,  aircraft,  personnel  and  logistic 
support  for  an  AfTo-Asian  Fleet. 

RcKcimoH  No.  39 — DxTLo-rmirr  of  Ska- 
bouts  Airrx-BAXxmnc  Miiwn.KB 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  have  approved  deployment  of  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles  on  board  ship,  and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  scientific  develop- 
ment Is  such  as  to  permit  the  installation  of 
anl-balllstlc  missiles  on  board  ship,  and 

Whereas,  the  utilisation  of  the  seabome 
antl-halllstic  mlsaUe  wUl  permit  intercep- 
tion and  destruction  of  enemy  missiles  at  sea. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  OtBcers  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  support  the  deployment  of  Seabome 
Antl-BaOUstle  Missiles  in  conjunction  with 
land-baaed  antt-balllstlc  mlssllea  In  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

BsaoLvnoii  No.  40— TAB  Bxtaiumaan 
BoKTTsaa 

Whereas,  the  TAR  enlisted  personnd  are 
an  importamt  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Pro- 
gram arid  the  Department  of  Defense  Mobili- 
sation Plan,  and 

Whereas,  the  TAR  enlisted  peraonnel  per- 
form Important  and  necessary  functions  in 
the  rsadlnees  of  the  Naval  Reaerve,  and 

Whareaa.  the  Regular  Navy  Peraonnel  re- 
ceive rsenllstment  bonuses  and  TAR  enlisted 
personnel  do  not. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  thftt  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
^  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  such 
^  action  as  neceaaary  to  authorise 


reenllstment 
bonusss  for  TAR  peraonnel  in  the  same  num- 
ber and  In  the  same  amounta  as  provided 
for  Regular  Navy  peraonnel. 

BnoLonoir  No.  41— RmancKirr  Cunrr  won 
Naval  Omcsaa  CoitFLrrDro  Twnrrr  TaAaa 
or  SATiarAcroaT  BaavMJS  Arrsx  RsACRXira 

Acs  SiZTT 

Whereas,  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  (88  Oomp.  Oen.  047)  has  held  that  a 
retired  Reservist  who  attains  the  age  of  sixty, 
then  later  oompletee  twenty  years  of  satis- 
factory Fedatal  ssrvloe  may  not  be  credited 
with  any  retirement  cradlta  or  service  after 
the  date  o<  initial  quaUfloatlon,  and 

Whereas,  this  Intsrpretatlon  of  the  law  Is 
at  varlaooe  with  the  law  as  q^sdfloally  writ- 
tan  In  Seotton  1401.  tttu  10.  U.a  Code, 
VormulAS,  and 

Whereas,  in  Chapter  07,  tltte  10.  U.8.  Cbde. 
thla  fdrmula  specifies  that  the  aervlee 
credited  oOesia  who  are  retired  under  See- 
tlon  1331  shall  be  computed  in  accordanoe 


with  Section  1833  which  relAtea  speelfloally 
and  solely  to  the  use  of  years  ot  Satisfactory 
Vsderal  Servioe  as  a  multlpUer,  and 

Whereas,  the  monthly  base  pay  required  to 
be  used  as  the  multipUeand  in  the  formula 
for  the  computation  of  retired  pay  is  't»<»«**d 
In  Section  30fi,  title  37,  UJ9.  Code  and  has  no 
reUtlon  to  Satisfactory  Federal  Service  but 
includes  aU  service  performed,  and 

Whereas  all  lervice  performed  is  bound  to 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  Satisfactory  Fed- 
eral Service,  and 

Whereas.  Section  1331.  UUe  10,  VS.  Code. 
Formula  3,  qMclfles  that  the  multiplicand  be 
conq>uted  at  rates  applicable  on  the  date 
when  retired  pay  is  granted,  not  when  the 
Individual  quallfles. 

Now  therefore  be  it  reedved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  Statea 
bring  tills  unjust  Interpretation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  request 
that  he  direct  tliat  the  pay  of  Naval  officers 
who  are  retired  under  Chapter  67,  tiUe  10. 
U.S.  Code,  be  confuted  as  directed  by  law. 

Resolution  No.  43 — AF  Acnvs  Ddtt  Caksss 

MonVATTOM 

Whereas,  the  1964  Career  Motivation  Con- 
gress submitted  recommendation  Number  10, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"A.  A  single  career  system  for  all  Air  Force 
officers,  with  Initial  obUgated  service  (except 
for  academy  and  dlstlngvOshed  ROTC 
graduates)  to  be  in  Reeerve  sutus.  and  aU 
extended  active  duty  to  be  in  regular  status; 

"B.  Selection  for  extended  active  duty  to 
be  made  ne*r  the  completion  of  obligated 
duty  tours  (^  years)  and  with  selection  and 
the  tender  of  a  regular  conunlsslon  to  become 
synonymous  actions; 

"C.  Extension  of  tn^Titwn^  length  of  serv- 
ice careers,  with  new  limits  to  be  established 
as  follows: 

Captain  30  years. 

Major,  30  years. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  30  years. 

Ctdonel /general,  3fi  years. 

"D.  A  revised  promotion  system  to  permit 
earlier  eliglbUity,  oontlntiation  of  eli^bUlty 
until  retirement  or  release  from  active  duty, 
and  use  of  the  beat  qualified  system  for  selec- 
tion," and 

Whereas,  this  recommendation.  If  imple- 
mented, would  remove  the  glaring  dis- 
crepancies now  inherent  in  the  revised  30 
Tear  Reserve  Career  Program,  and 

Whereas,  a  DoD  Study  Group  has  proposed 
a  career  pattern  for  active  duty  offlcera, 
doerty  paraUtflng  that  ouUlned  above. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
eerve Officers  Association  of  the  United  Statea 
supports  the  devtiopment  of  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  sln^e  career  status 
for  aU  officers  on  active  duty  after  an  initial 
probationary  period  In  the  company  grades. 


MIUTARY     AND     ECONOBOC     AID 
WlTHHWI.n    FROM    GREECE    AND 

PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  its  wise  action  in  with- 
holding military  and  economic  aid  from 
Oreece  and  Pakistan.  As  you  know,  the 
Saxbe-Church  amendment  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  accomplish  a  similar  result.  The 
Saxbe-Church  amendment  now  has  31 
cospoDsors.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
ratify  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Today  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stxvxhs)  Joins  the  list  of  cosponsran  of 
this  amendment.  I  invite  Senators  who 
hare  not  jret  cosponsored  to  Join  us  in 
our  attempt  to  end  this  terrible  conflict 


and  our  Oovemment's  economic  and 
miUtaiy  support  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  dismayed  to  leam 
that  the  President  of  Pakistan's  martial 
law  regime,  Qoieral  Tahya  Khan,  is 
planning  on  putting  East  Pakistani  lead- 
er Mujibur  Rahman  on  trial  for  treason 
within  the  next  month.  At  a  Ume  when 
a  meaningful  accommodation  ia  neces- 
sary, this  action  would  make  a  martyr 
out  of  Mujibur  and  increase  the  already 
existing  bitterness. 

C.  L.  Sulzeberger,  in  yesterday's  New 
Yoric  Times,  said: 

The  Kissinger  trip  produced  an  impression 
that  the  greatest  immediate  danger  to  peace 
lies  in  steadily  worsening  India-Pakistan 
relations  and  a  poeslbUity  that  war  might 
explode  between  these  South  Asian  neighbors 
respectively  supported  by  Russia  and  China. 
This  would  destroy  Washington's  effort  to 
create  a  new  international  eqiUllbrlum  im- 
proving relations  with  Moscow  whUe  devel- 
oping fresh  contacts  with  Peking. 

Mr.  President,  the  test  of  govern- 
ments is  their  maturity.  India  has  shown 
its  humanity,  morality,  and  maturity  by 
accepting  close  to  7  million  refugees^ 
without  engaging  in  active  hostilities 
against  the  Qovemment  of  Pakistan.  Tet 
the  longer  the  situation  continues,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  for  a  reconclll- 
atioo. 

Finally,  there  are  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan  and  Ills  small  group  of 
advisers,  who  have  attempted  to  destroy 
the  Awaml  League  and  its  leader.  Sheik 
Mujibur  Rahman,  winners  of  virtually  all 
of  the  seats  in  the  East,  are  now  seeking 
to  wrest  power  from  former  Foreign 
Minister  Bhutto,  wiimer  of  a  majority  of 
the  seats  in  the  West.  The  United  States 
must  stop  additional  arms  shipments  and 
aid  until  efforts  are  made  at  reconcili- 
ation. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
further  press  accounts  concerning  the 
tragedy  in  East  Pakistan.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  number  of  articles 
on  Pakistan  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  14,  1971] 

Pakistam  AcnoN  in  Bast  Clouim  Wbst'b 

HOFBS 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Islamabad,  Pasustan. — ^The  results  of  Paki- 
stan's only  free  national  -elections,  which 
were  overturned  In  East  Pakistan  by  a  mili- 
tary crackdown  In  March,  have  now  l>een 
thrown  into  doubt  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Former  Foreign  Minister  ZuUikar  All  Bhut- 
to is  struggling  against  an  apparent  effort  by 
President  A.  M.  Yahya  Khans'  military  gov- 
wnment  to  keep  him  out  of  power. 

The  traditional  Pakistani  establishment 
of  big  landlords.  ind\istrialiats  and  army  of- 
ficers lost  the  elections  in  Deoeml>er.  Now  the 
establishment  Is  recouping. 

New  social  and  political  forces  demanding 
changes  won  oontnd  of  the  national  assem- 
bly elected  Deo.  7.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
written  a  constitution  to  end  Oen.  Tahya  x 
Khan's  martial  law  rule  and  begin  democrat- 
ic government. 

In  the  East  those  forces  sought  a  large 
measure  of  autonomy  under  the  leadership 
of  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman  In  order  to  es- 
cape what  Baatamars  considered  inferior 
treatment  by  the  Weat.  »»in»«^»i  puahed  his 
demands  to  the  point  tha^  Tahya  considered 
them  a  treasonotis  effort  to  break  up  Paki- 
stan. 
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Rahman  is  now  Imprisoned,  his  Awaml 
League  which  won  73  pwoent  of  the  provin- 
cial vote  is  outlawed  and  the  provlnoe  lies 
almost  prostrate  under  terror  of  an  army 
from  West  Pakistan. 


BociAusnc 
In  the  West,  demand  for  change  was  voiced 
by  Bhutto.  A  big  landowner,  he  Joined  the 
leftists  to  make  a  socialistic  appeal  to  the 
poor  that  won  a  majority  of  the  West's  as- 
sembly seats. 

But  Bhutto  was  imwUllng  to  see  the  East 
obtain  the  degree  of  autonomy  it  wanted  be- 
cause that  would  liave  weakened  the  nation 
which  he  b<q>ed  to  help  lead.  Bhutto  be- 
came the  catalyst  of  the  polltioal  situation 
that  led  to  the  army^  crackdown  in  the  East 
on  March  36. 

Aa  Tahya  Khan  later  told  it,  Rahman 
warned  Bhutto  privately  outside  a  meeting 
the  three  leaders  had  shortly  before  the 
crackdown  that  "the  army  intends  to  finish 
me,  and  then  they'll  finish  you." 

Bhutto  quoted  this  to  Yahya  later  In  the 
apparent  belief  it  woidd  not  happen.  But  it 
seems  now  to  have  been  a  realistic  forecast. 
Bhutto's  initial  reaction  when  the  army 
began  shooting  up  the  Bast  was  that  "the 
country  has  Ijeen  saved"  by  suppression  of 
the  Awaml  League.  But  Tahya  announced  a 
ban  on  all  political  activities  and  soon  the 
memljers  of  Bhutto's  Peoples  party  In  the 
West  became  restive. 

Bhutto  l>egan  publicly  insisting  that  the 
situation  in  the  East  should  not  prevent  the 
establistunent  of  an  elected  government  in 
the  West  where  his  party  was  dominant.  It 
won  81  of  the  West's  138  elected  assemljly 
seats  and  also  control  of  two  out  of  four 
provincial  legislatures  in  the  West. 

Yahya  and  his  small  group  of  generals  and 
civilian  advisers  showed  no  inclination  to 
give  power  to  Bhutto.  They  are  believed  to 
regard  him  as  a  power  hungry  opportunist 
who  is  a  potential  danger  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

Factionalism  which  had  appeared  in 
Bhutto'B  party  shortly  after  the  elections 
widened  during  the  wait  for  power.  Some  of 
more  leftist — poaalbly  even  Communist^fol- 
lowers  disagreed  wtih  the  way  Bhutto  mod- 
erated ills  radical  election  stands. 

At  the  same  time  a  movement  developed 
to  unify  three  political  parties  aU  claiming 
the  Inheritance  of  the  Moslem  League,  the 
party  that  led  PaUsUn  to  independence 
from  the  breakup  of  British  India  in  1947. 
noNT  KAir 
Tahya's  government  U  generally  believed 
by  poUtlcal  observers  to  be  behind  thU  move. 
Its  front  man  Is  head  of  the  All-Pakistan 
Moalem  League  (APML).  Abdul  Qayvum 
Khan. 

Qayyum  always  favored  a  strong  central 
government  and  Uttle  provincial  autonomy, 
which  is  the  attitude  of  Tahya's  clique,  also. 
The  three  Moelem  Leagues  together  only 
won  18  out  of  300  elected  assembly  seats  in 
Deceml>er. 

Building  them  into  a  majority  is  difficult 
but  not  impossible. 

The  legal  order  that  an  assembly  member 
loses  his  seat  if  he  switches  parties  ts  ex- 
pected to  be  changed,  ostensibly  so  Awaml 
League  memliers  can  rally  to  the  new  loyal- 
ist party.  But  such  an  order  also  would  per- 
mit efforts  to  lure  away  some  of  Bhutto's 
followers.  Efforts  along  these  lines  already 
have  l)een  reported.  Some  of  bis  more  feudal 
landlord  followers  are  reportedly  ready  to 
break  with  the  party's  leftist  Une.  Tliey 
might  join  the  old  establishment  men  in 
the  Moelem  League. 

Yahya  has   announced   tlxat   by-electiona 
will  be  held  In  East  Pakistan  to  fiU  seaU  of 
the  Awaml  Leaguers  who  have  taken  part  m 
"antistate  activities  .  .  .  criminal  acts  . 
anttsocUl  activities." 

In  the  present  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
East,  with  a  number  of  government  support- 


ers already  aasaaalnated  by  the  Bengah  11b- 
wation  army,  the  ability  to  hold  meaningful 
tfectiooa  is  doubtful. 

Many  pc^tlcal  obaervers  suspect  seats 
might  end  up  being  tilled  by  govemnunt 
choices  who  wlU  support  the  Moslem  League. 

There  are  also  Independents  and  parties 
based  on  the  Moelem  faith  that  wlU  add 
strength  to  the  bloc  supporting  Yahya's 
poUcles. 

LBAOCS     SXCLiUDBD 

Yahya  ouUined  i^ans  June  38  for  esUb- 
llshlng  repreeentative  govemmmt  based  oa 
his  definition  of  representative  wlilch  ex- 
cluded the  Awaml  league. 

Be  said  his  experts  would  write  the  con- 
stitution instead  of  letting  the  assembly  do 
it.  He  hoped  to  tiave  the  government  going 
within  foiu"  monttis  but  martial  law  would 
remain  in  force  even  after  it  was  established. 
Yahya  said  he  had  instructed  the  commit- 
tee drafting  a  constitution  that  there  should 
be  a  l>an  on  political  parties  which  are  "con- 
fined to  a  specific  region  and  not  national  in 
the  practical  sense."  He  also  said  there  must 
not  be  factional  subparties  within  a  party. 
In  public  statements  since  then  Bhutto 
has  showed  sensitivity  alwut  his,  obviously 
fearing  Yahya  is  moving  toward  a  b«m  (m 
his  Peoples  party. 

Bhutto  denies  it  Is  regional,  arguing  that 
It  won  in  two  of  the  West's  provinces.  But 
an  alternate  interpretation  which  Yahya 
might  have  had  in  mind  was  that  a  party 
has  to  have  strength  m  both  East  and  West 
Pakistan. 

The  Peoples  party  has  no  standing  to  the 
East  Just  as  the  Awaml  League  had  n<me 
In  the  West. 

Although  they  failed  to  win  seats  in  the 
East,  the  Moslem  League  factions  and  Mos- 
lem religious  parties  do  have  eastern  or- 
ganizations. 

Bhuttos'  party  U  also  obviously  ^llt  into 
subparties.  Yahya's  remarks  might  have 
been  framed  to  point  at  the  Peoples  party. 

Increasingly  frustrated  as  his  hopes  at 
gaining   power  are  frustrated.   Bhutto   has 

been  increasingly  critical  of  Yahya's  regime 

in  contrast  to  his  pole  as  the  regime  allied 
against  Rahman  between  the  elections  and 
March. 

After  Yahya  outiined  his  plans  June  38th 
Bhutto  said  that  by  November— after  the 
four  months  Yahya  mentioned — ^he  would 
either  be  in  power  or  in  prison. 

This  was  a  threat  to  cause  trouble  if  he 
were  denied  power.  But  the  present  mood 
of  the  government  todicatee  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  coerced  by  the  threat  of  public  dis- 
turbances which  Bhutto  has  the  ablUty  to 
stir  up.  Disturti&nces  are  more  likely  to  be 
met  with  stern  repression. 

Bhutto  is  not  the  only  potential  source 
of  trouble  to  the  West. 

Assertion  of  East  Paltlstan's  right  to  auton- 
omy stirred  up  the  resentment  of  West  Pak- 
istan's other  three  provinces  against  domi- 
nation from  Punjab  Province  which  is  the 
heartiand  of  the  establishment. 

The  leading  regional  firebrand  of  Sind  the 
province  oontaintog  Karachi,  has  been  ban- 
ished to  his  native  village  to  keep  him 
off  the  political  stage.  In  Baluchistan  there 
has  been  a  series  of  train  deraUments  and 
ambushes  on  highways  which  Informed 
sources  relate  to  regional  resentment  against 
the  government.  And  in  the  Northwest  Fron- 
tier Province  landlord-tenant  strife  has  ex- 
cerbated  the  political  situation. 

( From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

July  14. 1971 1 

U.S.  OvEX  Baxxei.  on  Pakistan  Am 

(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington.— The  United  SUtes  is  trying 

to  play  both  sides  of  the  Pakistani  conflict 

with  its  inOuential  wallet. 

It  is  cutting  back  on,  but  by  no  means  eat- 
ting  off,  development  aid  and  delivery  of  oer- 


tato  mlUtBry  Items  purchased  by  the  Pa- 
kistam Oovemmient  before  the  Army  and 
BengaU  aeparatlBtB  to  Bast  Pakistan  dashed 
to  fuU  on  March  36. 

The  result  is  a  somewhat  mxu-ky  policy,  the 
logic  of  which  la  undear  and  unoonvtocing 
even  to  some  officials  here.  By  moet  measxires, 
the  UB.  course  of  action  is  winning  few 
friends. 

IndU,  for  one.  is  enraged  by  the  VS.  choice 
of  options.  The  poUcy  has  also  added  con- 
siderable fuel  to  a  growing  congressional 
move  to  cut  the  purse  strings  quickly  and 
completely. 

FoxBicN-Am  NxcKssrrr 
Foreign  aid  and  purchases  from  any  source 
are  considered  all  important  to  Pakistan  to 
its  struggle  with  Bengali  rebels  at  this  potot. 
Many  longtime  students  of  the  India-Pakia- 
tan  subcontinent  argue  that  stoce  the  Pakis- 
tan Government  has  been  admittedly  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  without  aid  It  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  pull  back  its  Army  and 
reach  some  kind  of  political  accord  with  the 
east. 

For  the  United  SUtee,  to  which  Pakistan 
has  been  heavily  dependent  financially,  gen- 
xilne  neutrality  would  have  been  an  Impoe- 
slbillty.  Any  action,  even  if  only  continuing 
its  old  economic  policies,  would  have  Infiu- 
enced  the  course  of  events. 

Though  some  soimses  such  as  the  World 
Bank's  recent  CargiU  report,  strongly  recom- 
mended an  economic  standback.  the  U.S.  has 
opted  to  continue  at  least  inrt«tt"g  loans  and 
limited  equipment  supply  on  grounds  it  en- 
ables this  coTintry  to  keep  a  "constructive 
political  relationship"  with  Pakistani  Presi- 
dent Yahya  »r>i«»T 

HCATTEB    OP   LXVSBACX 

Christopher  van  Hollen.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte.  told  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee hearing  inJate  J\me  that  it  would  give 
the  UB.  "leverage"  in  persuading  President 
Yahya  to  establish  conditions  favorable  to  the 
retmm  of  the  estimated  0  million  refugees 
who  have  fied  to  India  to  the  course  of  the 
dvU  war.  An  outright  embargo,  said  Mr.  van 
HoUen,  would  be  toterpreted  by  the  Pakistani 
Government  aa  "a  aanction  and  totruslon 
toto  totemal  problems." 

Another  explanation  Is  the  danger  in  en- 
couraging Pakistan  to  ahop  elsewhere.  If 
Pakistan  wese  not  aUowed  to  buy  ^>are  parte 
here  for  military  equipment  the  UJ3.  pro- 
Tided  some  years  ago,  sources  say,  it  might 
buy  the  newest  and  most  expensive  equip- 
ment elsewhere,  diverting  needed  funds  from 
its  own  devdc^ment  and  possibly  triggering 
an  arms  race  with  IndU. 

Unofficial  sources  speculate  that  the  more 
oompeUlng  rationale  for  what  seems  to  many 
an  irrational  policy  is  more  doedy  related 
to  the  balance  of -power  theory. 

Preddent  Nixon,  a  longtime  friend  of 
Preddent  Yahyals.  said  to  his  FM>ruary 
sute-of-the-world  spteeh  that  his  major 
concern  to  South  Asia  waa  "to  bring  our 
activity  into  a  stable  balance  with  that  of 
the  other  major  powers  in  the  area." 

Since  the  UB.  banned  military-aid  grants 
to  India  and  Pakistan  to  1965,  Peking  has 
replaced  the  U.8.  as  Pakistan's  major  mili- 
tary supplier.  India  leans  heavily  on  the 
U.SB.R. 

ATO  MOVES  HOTKD 

In  its  dual  econoWc  policy,  the  VS.  has 
made  a  few  moves  which  could  be  toter- 
preted as  signs,  however  mild,  of  disapproval 
of  Pakistani  Government  action: 

It  has  authorized  no  new  bilateral  loans 
stoce  March  35.  Officials  dalm  it  wiU  not 
imtil  the  Pakistani  Government  submite  a 
workable  devdopment  plan,  and  begins  to 
Implement  it.  The  other  10  members  of  the 
AID  to  Pakistan  Consortium,  chaired  by 
the  World  Bank,  have  held  off  on  similar 
grounds. 

On  AprU  0  the  State  D^MUtment  aald 
It  would  not  issue  new  or  renewed  lloei 
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tor  purrhmmn  at  tha  **'~"ti'vH  of  ItesM  nng- 
tng  from  wpan  parts  to  mupatm  on  the  oA- 
eiai  nnmltliom  list.  It  alao  baaatd  diUvwy 
of  Items  purchased  firom  Defease  Dspertaant 
stoAs  cr  oontiacton  vttOar  tbe  tantga  mlll- 
tsry-eales  prognun,  end  ssld  miutaiy  sun>l7 
poUey  to  Paklstsa  wss  undsr  "doss  rsMsw." 

TlM  UB.  hss  been  aaUoemblf  generoae — 
to  the  tune  of  $704S  mlUlon — In  providing 
food  sad  otHer  sappllee  for  refugees  In  IndU 
and  Bast  Fftklstsn. 

A  number  of  other  countrlee  hsve  ordered 
firm  aid  eotolU,  movementa  to  recognize  the 
Bangla  Desh  are  also  growing. 

Certain  mlUtarj  goods,  as  long  as  they 
are  not  'lethal  end-Items"  such  as  tanks 
and  guns  and  were  technically  purchased 
oomnMrdaUy  before  the  State  Department 
ban  took  effect,  may  still  be  shipped  to 
Pakistan. 


Time  sh4»s.  loadsd  with  ammunition  and 
*pnn  paits  for  mlUtary  e<|ttlpms(kt  (but  no 
alronft.  tlie  State  Department  Uvtete)  have 
set  saU  for  Karachi  from  this  coimtry  since 
the  war  bnAe  out.  Another  four  or  fire  ship- 
loads are  eipeeted  to  get  under  way  before 
the  summer  Is  over. 

The  Padma.  oos  of  the  three  that  has 
saued.  stopped  In  Montreal  en  route  but  at 
the  order  of  the  Cansdlaa  Ctoverament  was 
not  loaded  with  Its  ezpseted  cargo  of  some 
4«  cistas  of  F-sa  Sate»-)et  parts. 

Sen.  Rank  Cbnroh  (D)  of  Iteho.  one  of 
several  eoogreesmen  spoaaarli^  bUls  to  cut 
off  mUltary  and  eoonomlo  aid,  baa  astimatad 
that  as  mueh  as  $36  mOUon  worth  of  siq>plies 
are  stlU  In  tbs  "ptpeUne."  puzchaasd  under 
lloenses  granted  before  the  ban  but  still 
waiting  to  be  delivered. 

State  Department  officials  say  the  figure 
sounds  somewhat  high. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   CDobe,  July  14. 

1971] 

Plka  fboic  Cabb 

CAIUTb  staff  in  India  baa  been  sending 
urgent  eablea  for  addttteoal  rtf lef  suppUea 
to  btfp  saw  the  Uvea  at  an  estimated  six 
mllUoB  people  wbo  have  crosssd  the  Paklstsa 
border. 

These  people  sia  hungry  and  homdeas, 
and  nnlesB  thalr  nseds  can  be  met  the  world 
may  witness  an  enormous  human  tragedy. 

CABVS  rasldant  staff  ta  India  has  been 
distributing  slnoe  AprQ  nearly  4.000  tons  at 
food  and  13.000  Isrge  taipaallns  for  use  as 
shelter. 

Regrettably,  our  emergency  funds  are  now 
exhaiisted  and  we  are  compelled  onee  again 
to  turn  to  the  American  people  to  flnanee 
the  oontlnned  massive  effort  which  must  be 


New  Knglanders  have  been  extremdy  gen- 
erous In  recent  months,  and  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  ssk  that  this  generosity  be  re- 
peated. The  Uvee  of  minions  are  at  stake. 

DoBattoBs  may  be  sent  to:  OARS  Emer- 
gency Rdlsf  Fond,  ISO  Boylston  Street,  Boe- 
ton.  Massachusetts  oailO. 

OKIX  RkPOBT  OV  PAKIBEAM  PXOaONBOLBB 

Wasoujiutum. — Somswhere  In  the  leeesses 
of  the  State  Department  la  a  classlfled  re- 
port which  tells  a  horrendous  tale  of  what 
Is  In  store  for  East  Pakistan  In  the  months 
ahead. 

Thoee  who  claim  to  have  seen  the  docu- 
ment say  that  It  concludes  that  East  Pakistan 
faces  one  of  the  worst  famlnee  In  modem 
history. 

That  such  a  prospect  is  now  a  real  possi- 
bility Is  not  denied  by  most  experts  here  who 
have  been  In  doee  eontact  with  the  develop- 
ments in  that  country,  particularly  tbs  eco- 
nomic and  political  morass  In  the  rsstimi 
half.  — siern 

Thus,  even  the  World  Bank,  which  is 
usuaUy  drcumspeet  and  generous  in  ita 
evaloatton  of  erlsls  situations,  has  put  its 


stamp  of  dlsBpproval  for  any  aM,  except  food 
shipments,  to  Pakistan  for  at  least  another 
year. 

It  did  so  after  investigating  the  situation 
In  the  Bast  In  the  wake  not  only  of  the  po- 
imoal  upheaval  slnee  Mareb  9S  but  atao  ot 
the  tra^e  eytf  one  devastation  last  Oetober. 

But  on  the  situation  dlreetly  reenltlii« 
from  the  ruthless  rspteealon  of  the  Bengla 
Desh  movement,  the  Bank  claimed  that  EMk 
Pakistan  Is  most  unlikely  to  return  to  nor- 
mal "until  there  Is  a  drastic  rsduetlon  In 
the  vialbUlty  and  preferably  even  the  prea- 
ence  of  West  Pakistani  mlUtary  In  the  East- 
ern region." 

It  recommends  Instead  massive  food  ship- 
ments to  prevent  starvation  as  a  result  of 
the  disruptions  In  transportation  and  agrl- 
c\iltural  production  In  the  rice  growing 
provlnoe. 

Yet.  the  Administration  has  asked  Oon- 
grees  to  approve  a  total  of  $118  mOUon  In 
economic  assistance  and  $a  mmion  In  foreign 
mlUtary  sales  crsdtts  to  Pakistan  for  fiscal 
1973. 

It  did  so  on  the  premise  that  the  rationales 
for  enmiCTnic  aid  shoiUd  be  kept  separate 
from  rtilef  assistance.  But  that  separation 
la  an  arbitrary  one  and  not  Justified. 

The  bulk  of  development  sslstanee  In  the 
past  has  been  used  principally  for  West 
Pakistan  whlcdi.  In  turn,  has  only  strength- 
ened the  political  and  mlUtary  hands  of  the 
regime  of  President  Tahya  Khan. 

PnrtheiiiMjie,  there  Is  no  cogent  reason 
why  long-term  relief  assistance  should  be 
second  to  development  and  arms  aid. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  stressed 
the  extent  of  grain  deUverles  that  have  been 
authorlaed  but  that  aid  Is  smaU  compared 
to  East  Pakistan's  Immediate  needs  and  to 
the  amounts  requested  for  development. 

The  real  reason  for  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic and  arms  assistance  deqilte  warnings 
of  the  World  Bank  Is  to  stay  on  Yahya 
Khan's  good  side  lest  he  turn  his  country 
over  to  Communist  China. 

Thus  ths  Ud  that  has  been  put  on  the 
starvation  report  is  evidently  Intended  to 
deny  grist  to  those  in  Congress  who  hava 
been  advocating  a  total  halt  in  aid  to  tha 
West  Pakistani  government. 

Pakistan  is  Incapable  of  launching  a  sue- 
cessful  rtflef  effort  to  save  its  own  popula- 
tion. The  humanitarian  task  has  fallen, 
therefore,  on  the  rest  of  the  wortd. 

The  US  as  the  strongest  power  In  the 
world  hss  the  moral  obligation  to  save  East 
Pakistan  from  the  colossal  tragedy  that  Is 
staring  It  In  the  faoe. 

It  ought  to  and  can  remove  the  prospect 
of  starvation  there— even  unilaterally  If  the 
need  be. 

(Ftam  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
JiUy  16.  1971 J  ' 

No  Aid  roa  Pakbtait 

An  on-the-^mt  team  from  the  World  Bank 
has  made  a  damning  report  on  the  Pakistani 
army's  murderous  suppression  of  the  Bast 
Pakistan  home-rule  movement. 

The  report's  conclusion :  The  mUltary  have 
made  such  a  bloody  shambles  out  of  the 
tortured  province  that  any  economlc-deval- 
opment  aid  sent  there  In  tha  next  year  or 
so  would  be  wasted. 

Altho  World  Bank  oOelals  are  usuaUy  cau- 
tious clvU  servanu.  this  group  had  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  state  that  the  army 
ought  to  withdraw  from  East  Pakistan  and 
let  the  BengaU  people  govern  themselves. 

That  is  more  than  the  Nlzon  sdmlnistra- 
^OP  has  dared  say.  Probably  out  of  fsar  of 
"throwing  Pakistan  In  Communist  China's 
arms."  Washington  has  not  had  the  nerva  to 
stop  sanding  mUltary  and  eoonomle  aid  to 
the  Pakistan  mUltary  regime. 

So  far  tha  West  Pakistan  central  govern- 
ment has  slao^tsred  30.000  n^ip^f  ^,,,^ 
6.5  mlUlon  to  flee  to  neighboring  India,  hunt- 


ed down  and  UUed  minority  Hindus  Uke  dogs 
and  brought  Pakistan  and  India  dose  to  a 
major  war. 

All  this  has  not  been  enough  to  make  the 
ponderous  United  States  bureaucracy  view 
Pakistan  as  lees  than  a  favored  aid  client. 
After  spending  $88  m»iir>n  on  Pakistan  In 
fiscal  1971,  the  administration  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  $118  mllUon  this  fiscal  ysar. 

Ons  wonders  why  the  extra  $30  mUllon.  Is 
It  a  reward  for  butchery?  Or  to  insure  that 
PreaidMit  A.  M.  Yahya  Khan  wlU  have  enough 
shovels  to  bury  the  Bengalis? 

Whatever  the  answer,  we  ate  confident  that 
Congress  wUl  show  more  coounon  sense  than 
the  bureaucrats.  It  should  shut  off  the  flow 
of  aid.  particularly  weapons,  untu  the  West 
Pakistanis  stop  kllUng  the  darker-skinned 
Bengalis,  persecuting  Hindus  and  treating 
East  Pakistan  as  a  colony  to  be  subjugated 
by  force  of  aims. 

The  World  Bsnk  and  sudi  msmber  states 
as  Britain  and  Canada  are  ready  to  follosr 
such  a  sensible  course.  We  hope  Washington 
wUl  Join  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  riff»mriing 
the  Islamabad  dictatorship. 

Naturally,  the  world  community  should 
send  humanitarian  aid — food  and  msdldne— 
to  ke^  the  lU-fated  Bengalis  aUve.  But  not 
development  aid  for  dvlllaed  puipoaes  untU 
the  Pakistani  regime  behaves  in  a  dvlllzed 
way. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  July  16,  1971) 

OuaasnxAa  nr  East  Pakistajc  Stxp  Up  Bit- 

Buv  ATTAcaa  OV  Tboofs  Ain>  Poucs 

(By  Sydney  H.  Sdianberg) 

New  Dsxbi,  July  IS. — ^The  resistance  fight- 
ers In  East  Pakistan  have  been  Increasing 
their  hit-and-run  attacks  on  smaU  West  Pak- 
istani Army  units  and  poUoa  ttatlonn 

As  the  stUI-dlsorganiaed  TUmj^^n  autonomy 
movement  appears  to  be  g*i"«"g  monksntum, 
the  guwTlllas  hava  been  avoiding  frontal 
baUles  but  have  InlUoted  a  slaable  number 
of  casualties. 

They  have  also  stepped  up  executions, 
sometimes  by  bsheadlng.  of  those  ooUaborat- 
Ing  with  the  army. 

In  many  areas  the  army  puUs  back  to  the 
relative  scifety  of  Its  cantonments  at  night, 
leaving  the  rebels  free  to  more  through  the 
countryside.  Soldiers  who  stride  oonfidently 
down  country  lanes  in  the  daytime  rtlnsin>iisi 
Into  their  barracks  as  the  sun  sets.  Army 
convoys  that  move  at  night  do  so  without 
headlights. 

cuaraws  au  BmfpoaiB 

With  ths  growing  resistance,  the  army  has 
had  to  relmpose  curfews  in  an  Increasing 
number  of  towns.  Foreign  observers  are  be- 
ginning to  draw  paraUMs  to  Vietnam. 

As  in  most  Insurgencies,  only  a  smaU  per- 
centage of  the  people  are  active  participants 
or  combatants,  but  the  overwheUntng  ma- 
jority of  the  78  minion  Bast  Pakistanis  seem 
to  be  at  least  passive  reslstere.  This  corre- 
spondent found  that  poor  Bengali  vUlagets. 
thoxigh  too  occupied  with  dally  survival  to 
think  about  defjrtng  the  army  openly,  were 
quietly  cheering  the  Insurgents  on  and  hew- 
ing for  a  chance  to  h^p  them. 

The  Pakistani  Array's  usual  tactic  against 
a  guerrUla  raid  Is  swift  reprisal  against  the 
dvUlan  population  in  the  area.  While  that 
has  made  some  vUlagers  reluctant  to  hide  and 
shelter  guerrillas.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
produced  wide-spread  dvUlan  reeentment 
against  them. 

Though  most  of  the  resistance  activity  has 
been  concentrated  in  border  areas — where 
the  Bengalis  can  strike  and  sUp  quickly  back 
to  sanctuaries  In  India— the  Insurgents  are 
widening  their  area  of  operations. 

Ouerrlllss  have  recently  carried  out  sev- 
eral raids  m  and  around  Dacca,  knocking 
out  power  supplies,  attacking  an  ordnance 
factory  and  damaging  a  plant  that  was  con- 
verting motor  launches  into  gunboats  for  the 
army. 
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Dacca's  electric  power  was  knocked  out 
over  the  July  4  weekend  in  a  dramatic  raid 
demonstrating  the  guerrillas'  abUlty  to  make 
forays  Into  the  heart  of  the  province  and 
cause  considerable  trouble. 

The  rebels,  wearing  the  limgi  (sarong)  and 
undershirt  of  the  working  class,  sUp  into 
Dacca  and  other  towns  regularly  to  recruit 
men  with  needed  skills — radio  technicians, 
engineers,  a  crop-dusting  pilot.  The  explo- 
sions of  grenades  and  homemade  bombs  were 
everyday  sounds  In  major  towns  as  the  in- 
surgents attempted  to  klU  collaborators  and 
frighten  oS  potential  ones. 

The  heaviest  action  has  been  in  the  eastern 
border  districts  ot  Sylhet,  Comllla  and  Noak- 
haU,  especially  In  the  Utter  two,  where  the 
guerrillas  have  been  able  to  keep  the  vital 
road  and  raU  links  between  Chlttagong  and 
Dacca  severed. 

Some  of  the  demolition  has  been  expert, 
and  Pakistani  officers  contend  that  it  could 
only  be  the  work  of  experienced  Indians.  The 
West  Pakistanis  generally  believe  they  are 
fighting  India,  not  Bengali  insurgents. 

In  the  tense  border  areas,  the  troc^M  are 
on  combat  alert,  as  if  in  defense  sgalnst  an 
Invasion.  Unit  and  raiLk  markings  have  been 
removed  from  uniform.  ArtlUery  pieces  are 
m  position.  Officers  wear  sidearms  at  aU 
times. 

The  Pakistani  troops,  said  to  number 
70,000  to  80,000  seem  to  be  spread  thin  tor 
the  dual  Job  of  occupation  army  and  combat 
force  to  deal  with  the  Insurgency.  Guarding 
the  1,360-mile  IXNrder  with  India  is  in  Itself 
a  mammoth  Job. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  16,  1971] 

PAKisrAN,  Osxxcx  Am  Halt  Is  Backxd 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
voted  yesterday  to  cut  off  mUltary  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Greece  unless  it  restores  con- 
stitutional rule,  and  to  suspend  major  aid  to 
Pakistan  untU  persecution  of  East  Pakistan 
refugees  ends. 

This  major,  double  challenge  of  Nixon  ad- 
ministration policy  by  the  once-passive 
House  committee  caught  VS.  officials  by  sur- 
prise. State  Department  sources  said  they 
hope  to  overturn  the  actions  In  the  fuU 
House  or  In  the  Senate. 

The  foUowlng  votes  were  reported  taken 
in  a  dosed  meeting  of  the  House  committee 
which  Is  StlU  in  the  process  of  marking  up 
the  $3.3  bUlion  foreign  aid  authorization 
bUl: 

On  a  17-to-12  vote,  to  stop  all  mUltary 
assistance  and  sales  to  Greece  untU  the  pres- 
ent military  junta  permits  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional rule,  unless  President  Nixon 
q;>eclfiee  In  writing  that  continued  U.S.  aid 
is  required  by  "overriding  requirements  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States." 

Even  If  the  President  makes  that  finding, 
U.S.  mUltary  aid  to  Greece  stlU  would  be 
limited  to  the  $80  million  celling  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30.  Instead,  $117 
million  Is  being  requested  for  Greece  in  the 
current  12  months  that  started  July  1. 

On  a  17-to-6  vote,  to  suspend  for  the  time 
being  aU  mUltary  and  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan. 

It  would  be  suspended  untU  the  President 
reports  to  Congress  that  Pakistan  Is  "co- 
operating fiUly  In  allowing  the  situation  in 
East  Pakistan  to  return  to  reasonable  sta- 
bUlty"  and  mUllons  of  refugees  who  have 
fied  to  India  have  been  allowed  to  return  to 
East  Pakistan  to  redalm  lands  and  property, 
to  the  extent  feasible. 

The  aid  Buq>ension  for  Pakistan  would 
permit  use  of  $100  mlUlon  voted  earlier  by 
the  committee  for  refugee  relief.  But  the 
vrlthholdlng  vote  on  other  aid  would  sus- 
pend $1183  million  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  development  and  technical  aid 
to  Pakistan. 


Among  other  actions  taken  by  the  eom- 
,  mlttee.  an  attempt  to  Inoreaae  by  $50  miUlon 
the  $388.4  miUlon  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion for  mUltary  aid  to  South  Korea  was  de- 
feated. 16  to  13. 

The  votes  to  withhold  Greek-Pakistan  aid 
funds  were  described  by  oongreeslonal  sources 
as  "a  questioning  of  the  administration's 
judgment,"  arising  In  large  part  from  the 
"re-thlnklng"  underway  in  Congress  stimu- 
lated by  U.S.  pcdicy  in  the  Indochina  war. 

Rep.  Wayne  Hays  (D-Ohlo)  led  the  fight 
to  ban  arms  aid  to  Greece,  which  he  lost  in 
the  committee  on  Wednesday  on  a  14-to-13 
vote.  At  that  time,  a  more  moderate  proposal 
by  Rep.  PaiU  Plndley  (R-El.)  to  limit  mUl- 
tary grants  to  Greece  also  was  defeated. 

Supporters  of  the  varying  Bays-Flndley  ap- 
proaches were  reinforced  by  critical  testl- 
nu>ny  about  the  four-year-old  Greek  junta 
In  current  hearings  by  Rep.  Benjamin  Roeen- 
thal  (D-N.Y.).  chairman  of  a  European  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Hays  said  yestwday  that  his  objective  is 
"to  prod  the  Greek  junta  to  do  what  they 
said  they  would  do — to  move  back  toward 
constitutional  government."  He  said,  "We 
don't  think  the  House  should  put  a  seal  <a 
approval  on  this  mutineers  gTOi^>— this  is 
what  they  are." 

The  drive  to  put  preesure  on  the  Pakistan 
government  was  led  by  Rep.  Cornelius  Gal- 
lagher (D-N.J.),  chairman  of  the  Asian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee.  He  said  yesterday,  "To 
me  it  was  Intolerable  that  we  should  sub- 
sidise for  another  minute  In  Pakistan  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  is  going  on"  since  the 
recent  crushing  of  the  East  Pakistan  auton- 
omy movement. 

A  "reign  of  terror"  is  now  under  way  in 
East  Pakistan,  said  OaUagher,  and  U.S.  aid 
has  been  used  to  "contribute  to  unq>eakable 
agony." 

In  describing  the  current  mood  in  the  com- 
mittee. Gallagher  said.  "I  think  the  overaU 
self -analysis  that  we  have  been  going  through 
on  what  our  proper  role  shovild  be  on  the 
whole  Vietnam  question  has  made  us  take 
another  look  at  what  we  are  doing  in  aU 
these  areas." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  has 
called  on  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
investigate  U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan 
Kennedy  said.  "For  too  long,  the  Congress 
has  confronted  misleading  statements  on 
this  administration's  ptAlcy  towards  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  Pakistan,  while  each  day 
brings  news  of  more  ships  loaded  with  arms." 

The  administration  Imposed  an  embargo 
on  new  arms  aid  for  Pakistan  after  dvU  war 
broke  out  in  March  but  aUowed  arms  in  the 
"pipdine"  to  proceed.  The  State  Department 
said  yesterday  that  mUitary  q;>are  parts  sent 
to  Pakistan  aboard  two  freighters,  which  re- 
cently arrived  in  Pakistan  and  the  vessel 
Padma.  now  in  Baltimore,  total  about  $3.3 
miUlon. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  16,  1071] 

Houss    Unit    Favoks    HALTiira    Am    to 

GaxBcx   AND    Pakistan 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Washington,  July  16. — The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  voted  today  In  favor  of 
proposals  to  withhold  military  and  economic 
assistance  from  Pakistan  and  Greece. 

The  proposal  reg^ardlng  Pakistan  would  cut 
off  United  States  funds  until  East  Pakistani 
refugees  have  been  returned  to  their  homes 
and  "reasonable  stability"  has  been  achieved 
in  the  country,  where  the  army  has  moved  to 
crush  an  East  Pakistani  movement  for 
independence. 

The  action  on  Greece  wm  a  reversal  of  a 
vote  yesterday  by  which  the  committee  de- 
feated, 14  to  13,  another  proposal  to  bar  arms 
aid  to  Greece.  That  vote  was  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative  Wayne  L. 
Hays,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  to  the  Administra- 


tion's $3.8-blUion  foreign  aid  authartaation 
bUl. 

Today's  vote  was  on  an  amendment  jointly 
offered  by  Mr.  Hays  and  Repreeentatlve  Paul 
Flndley,  RepubUcan  of  Illinois.  It  was  ap- 
proved 17  to  13. 

The  vote  on  Pakistan  was  17  to  6  In  favor 
of  an  amendment  by  Representative  Come- 
Uus  E.  Gallagher,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

The  two  votes  today  were  the  first  concrete 
moves  In  Congress  to  use  foreign-aid  poUcles 
as  a  means  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
the  Internal  situations  of  Greece  and  Pak- 
istan. 

Congressional  sources  said  today  that  the 
chances  were  excellent  that  the  entire  House 
woiUd  follow  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  Senate,  the  fedlng  against  mUltary 
aid  to  the  two  countries  has  been  even 
stronger  than  in  the  Bouse. 

The  Administration  has  asked  Congreaa 
to  authorise  $118.3-mllUon  In  economic  aid, 
85.6-mUllon  in  mUltary  aid  and  $8-mUllon  in 
technical  assistance  for  Pakistan  for  the  fis- 
cal year  that  began  JiUy  1. 

The  request  for  Greece  U  $117.9-mlUlon  In 
military  aid  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  com- 
pared with  $80.3-mUllon  for  last  year.  No  eco- 
nomic aid  was  given  to  Greece  last  year  and 
none  was  requested  for  this  year. 

Senator  Bdward  M;  Kennedy  said  in  a 
statement  today  that  the  Administration  had 
confronted  Congress  for  too  long  with  "mis- 
leading statements"  about  Its  poUcy  of  sup- 
plying aims  to  Pakistan.  He  added  that  he 
had  requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  Investigate  the  volume  and  content  of 
United  States  mUitary  aid  to  Pakistan. 

"It  saddens  me  that  our  great  nation  con- 
tinues to  be  more  efficient  In  moving  mUl- 
tary hardware  than  in  airanglng  bumanitar- 
lan  reUef  In  East  Pakistan,"  Mr.  Kennedy 
said. 

As  defined  by  State  Department  officials, 
the  Administration  position  on  Pakistan  Is 
that  economic  assistance  is  being  held  In 
abeyance  pending  a  dariflcatlon  of  the  situ- 
ation in  East  Pakistan  and  that  mUltary  as- 
sistance In  sales  of  "non-lethal"  items  was 
stopped  on  March  25  when  the  Pakistani 
Army  moved  in  the  East.  Pakistan  is  al- 
lowed, however,  to  receive  mUitary  Items  for 
which  export  licenses  were  issued  before 
March  35. 

Charles  W.  Bray  3d.  the  State  Department's 
q>okesman,  said  today  that  the  amounts  con- 
tained In  the  Administration's  bill  should  be 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress 
"against  the  poedbUity"  that  the  dtuatlon 
in  East  Pakistan  would  Improve  during  tha 
fiscal  year,  th«is  permitting  resumption  of 
aid. 

Administration  officers  today  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  suspension  of  economic  as- 
sistance pending  a  return  to  normalcy  In 
East  Pakistan  and  a  deUberate  policy  of  using 
aid  as  a  means  to  impose  on  the  Government 
of  President  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan  a 
"particular"  solution  to  the  conflict  in  East 
Pakistan.  They  added  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  consistently  been  using  its  influ- 
ence to  persuade  the  Pakistani  Government 
that  a  political  accommodation  in  the  East 
was  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. But  the  Administration  is  not  trying 
to  dictate  what  form  this  accommodation 
should  take,  it  was  said. 

Both  amendments  passed  by  the  House 
Fordgn  Affairs  Committee  today  contain 
Presidential    waiver   dauses. 

The  amendment  on  Pakistan  stipulates 
that  sissistance  to  that  country  may  be  re- 
sumed if  the  President  reports  to  Congress 
that  the  Pakistani  Government  has  restored 
"reasonable"  stability  and  is  permitting  tha 
East  Pakistani  refugees  in  India  to  return 
and  dalm  their  lands  and  properties. 

The  amendment  barring  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Greece  stipulates  that 
this  ban  may  be  waived  only  If  the  Preddent 
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fljuU  tbat  OTCSTldlng  nqnlmiMnto  of  United 
8t»tM  aeeurltjr  Justify  auob  »  walT«r  «nd  If  1m 
Ttiporta  Bueb  «  fladlnc  to  the  OongrHs  la 
wrtttiw. 

RapraMntatlT*  Benjamin  8.  Boaenttael, 
Democrat  of  Queens,  wboae  Foralcn  ASmtn 
subeommlttee  bee  been  holding  H«»rt..j«  on 
Admlnletratlon  pollctee  In  Oreeee  elnee  Mon- 
day, eent  letten  today  to  eecretery  of  State 
Winiam  P.  Bogen  and  Seeretary  of  Defense 
MelTln  B.  lAtrd  oomplatnlng  of  "conflicting 
teetlaMmy"  given  by  wltneeees  on  the  origins 
and  effects  df  Ameiiean  mlUtary  aid  policies 
In  Greece. 

(Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18,  1971] 
Thx  Sbasch  roa  a  Pouct  That  Uaxss  Sams 

WASHnraroir. — ^Tbe  Nlxoa  Administra- 
tion's poUcy  toward  Pakistan  since  Marcb 
26 — the  day  the  Pakistani  Army  launcbad  Its 
bloody  repreistOB  of  the  Sast  Pakistan  au- 
tonomy movement — has  been  the  object  of 
both  oonslderable  diplomatic  confusion  and 
sharp  crtttdsm  here  and  abroad. 

The  confusion,  which  State  Department 
ofllelals  have  fooad  hard  to  clarify,  is  over 
what  tha  Halted  States  hopes  to  aooompUsh 
by  Insisting  that  adrtltliwial  eooaomle  aid  to 
Pakistan  should  not  be  foradoeed  and  by 
using  technlcalltlee  to  allow  continued 
shipments  of  mllttary  equtpment  for  the 
regime  of  President  Tahya  Khan.  This  policy 
has  been  strcogly  criticised  by  India,  which 
rtesnts  such  shipments  to  her  less-thaa- 
frlendly  Pakistani  neighbor,  as  wril  as  by 
some  Amsdean  Senators  and  Oongreesmen 
who  see  plain  "ImmoraUty.'*  as  one  Senator 
put  It,  la  sewiiliig  to  Ignore  the  Ksst  Pakl- 

Tbus,  last  Thunday  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  voted  to  block  all  economic 
and  military  sesistaaoe  to  Pakistan  untU  the 
6Ji  million  East  Pakistani  refugees  can  re- 
turn home  from  India  and  "reaeonaide  sta- 
bility" has  been  restored  to  their  country.  If 
oooflrmed.  se  expected,  by  the  full  House 
and  by  the  Senate  (where  31  Senators  are 
sponsoring  a  similar  measure) ,  this  decision 
will  prevent  the  United  Statee  from  supply- 
ing Pakistan  with  $118-mllUon  in  economic 
aid,  $S-mimon  In  technical  assistance  and 
$5.6-mlIIlon  In  credits  for  mlUtary  sales  and 
training  for  the  flacal  year  which  began 
JiUy    1. 

In  denying  assistance  to  Pakistan,  the  leg- 
islators sided  with  the  opinion  of  the  World 
Bank  and  meet  of  the  members  of  the 
11-natlon  "Ald-to-Pakistan"  consortium, 
headed  by  the  bank,  that  new  funds  for  the 
Islamabad  Ooverament  should  be  withheld 
untU  President  Yahya  Khan  has  worked  out 
a  "political  accommodation"  with  the  East 
Pakistanis. 

The  State  Department  InslsU  that  it  Is 
not  pushing  for  conUnued  aid  for  Pakistan, 
but  simply  holding  In  "abeyance"  aU  de- 
cisions on  ecounnlc  and  military  sitnlstanfTt 
pending  a  poUcy  "review"  that  has  been  un- 
derway for  more  than  three  months  without 
signs  of  a  decision.  Administration  spokes- 
men have  also  said  that  aid  requests  for 
Pakistan  are  only  "planning  figures"  and  do 
not  neceesarUy  represent  a  commitment  ac- 
tually to  disburse  the  funds.  They  argue 
further  that  the  situation  in  Pakistan  later 
this  year  is  unpredictable,  therefore  It  would 
be  "unwise"  to  cut  off  the  Pakutanis  from 
American  aid.  directly  or  through  the  Inter- 
national consortium. 

Still  another  A/inr»ini^rf^f|qn  argument  Is 
that  by  applying  too  much  pressure  ^gf(<net 
President  Tahya  Khan  tha  United  States 
may  loss  "leveraga"  in  Tslamshad  and,  pos- 
sibly, invlta  even  closer  cooperation  than 
that  now  ezlstlag  between  Pakistan  and 
China.  Tb»  zaasonlng  was  oCered  to  deflect 
cntldaa  of  tlM  Whlta  House  <*tf«tifn  to  go 
on  honoring  aiport  llrsnsss  for  mllltaiy 
•qufpoaaot  fbr  Paklstaa  Issued  bef ota  liarali 
38.  Two  Pakistani  freighters  carried  $3,397.- 


771  worth  of  military  equlpoMnt,  in«imttng 
tpan  parta  f  os  tanks,  oombat  aircraft  and 
artiUsry.  tron  tJM  United  States  to  Kaiaebl 
In  tte  last  atgbt  waeks. 

Another  poeslble  reason  for  the  Admin- 
istration's zafosal  to  be  harsh  on  T.i..«.h>^ 
emerged  Thursday  night  wlien  PtmUbmt 
Nlzon  rtlscloeed  that  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  his 
fcffelgn  poUcy  adviser,  had  secreUy  visited 
Peking  for  talks  with  Premier  Chou  Kn-lal 
between  July  8  and  11. 

Diplomatic  soitfces  lnrttcat«l  that  Pakistan 
might  have  been  instrumental  in  arranging 
the  Kissinger  trip,  and.  In  any  event,  it  U 
known  that  be  bad  flown  from  Pakistani 
territory  with  the  local  gOTemment  main- 
taining secrecy  over  his  movements. 

Before  the  Preetdentlal  disclosure,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Administration  grew  with  the 
appearance  of  a  report  by  a  qtecial  t«<«ri«w 
of  the  World  Bank  describing  the  deetrue- 
tton  wrought  In  Bast  Pakistan  by  the  West 
Pakistan  troops — the  State  Department  sep- 
arately estimated  nearly  350,000  deaths  in 
the  conflict — and  declaring  that  for  at  least 
a  year  tha  eastern  province  will  be  unable 
to  abeorb  eeonomle  development  aid. 

With  India  increasingly  i»Hgni»<g  its  poli- 
cies with  the  cause  of  the  Kast  Pakistani  tn- 
sitfgents,  the  Nixon  Administration  risks 
turning  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  60  mil- 
lion people  of  Bast  Pakistan  against  the 
United  States  over  what  they  consider  Wash- 
ington's tacit  support  of  President  Yahya 
BChan.  And  with  tensions  in  the  subcon' 
tlnent  growing — fears  are  even  being  ex- 
preas  of  an  Indian-Pakistani  war — preasures 
are  rising  for  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
reconsider  Ite  handling  of  thU  latest  in- 
ternational powder-keg. 

|Frcm  the  Washington  Star,  July  18 
1971) 

PAXISTAIf   PlaMS  To  TST   WawMftH 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Dacca.  East  PAKiarAit. — The  Pakistani  gov- 
ernment plans  to  put  Bast  Pakistani  leader 
Mujlbur  Rahman  on  trial  fcH*  treason  within 
a  month,  according  to  authoritative  sotu-ces. 

Sheikh  Mujlb,  the  head  of  the  political 
party  which  won  a  national  majority  in  last 
December's  elections  but  was  banned  when 
the  army  cracked  down  on  East  Pakistan 
March  25.  is  now  impw«ftini4  m  West  Pak- 
istan. 

T^e  trial  win  be  held  there,  probably  by  a 
military  covirt.  Trying  to  hold  it  here  would 
mean  too  great  a  risk  of  disturbances,  the 
sources  said. 

The  president  of  Pakistan's  martial  law 
regime.  Oen.  A.  M.  Yahya  Khan,  has  sent 
word  that  he  Is  likely  to  visit  Dacca  before 
the  trial  to  survey  the  situation  here. 

OflBdals  claim  that  East  Pakistan  has  re- 
turned almost  to  normal  after  the  blood- 
bath unleashed  by  the  army's  move.  But  a 
surrey  of  the  province  Indicates  that  fear 
and  bitterness  have  crippled  normal  life. 

The  ITJS.  government  has  said  in  Wash- 
ington n  bellevee  "that  normalcy  should  be 
restored  in  East  Pakistan  and  there  should 
be  a  political  acooBomodatlon  there." 

Neither  U  In  sight. 

Putting  Hahman  on  trial  would  be  a  ma- 
jor step  away  from  a  political  accommoda- 
tion, foreign  observers  b«e  believe.  Even 
without  a  trial,  they  see  little  prospect  of  the 
West  Pakistani  leaders  of  the  country  un- 
bending their  domination  here  enough  to 
permit  any  meaningful  aocommodatlon. 

Some  prooUnent  Bengali  leaden  of  Bast 
Pakistan  think  Rahman  mishandled  the  sit- 
uation that  led  to  the  crackdown  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  province  to  widespread  rs- 
prlsals  by  the  army  of  West  Pakistanis.  Non- 
Bengalis  also  were  slaxightered  by  avengeful 
Bengalis. 

The  oOelal  estimate  of  deaths  Is  Isss  than 
100.000.  but  the  best  avaUable  Independent 
estimates  run  between  200,000  and  800,000 


dead,  and  India  says  6  mtntftn  persons  have 
fled  there. 


Theee  Bengali  leaders  say  that,  regardleBS 
of  Intellectual  opinion  about  i»»*it»«»»«  he 
remains  a  popular  hero  throughout  Bast 
Pakistan. 

Hatred  of  the  army  and  the  West  Pakistani 
elite  that  now  run  this  province  hsa  Intensl- 
fled  the  feeling  of  BengaU  nationalism  which 
Rahman  repreeents,  the  leaders  say,  even 
though  fear  has  restricted  outward  signs  of 
it. 

If  Rahman  is  tried,  they  say,  the  reaction 
here  wUl  be  bitter.  Regardless  of  whether  he 
Is  sentenced  to  death  or  given  a  long  prison 
term,  the  trial  will  aggravate  an  already  black 
situation. 

The  day  after  'he  army  moved  Into  Dacca 
with  guns  firing  and  arsonist  torches  bias- 
ing, Yahya  told  the  nation  that  the  dfU 
noncooperatlon  movement  which  R«hp""« 
had  led  In  Bast  Pakistan  for  three  weeks  was 
"an  act  of  treason.  ...  He  has  attacked  the 
solidarity  and  Integrity  of  this  country— 
his  crime  will  not  go  unpuntahed." 

Yahya  reportedly  told  a  foreign  visitor  In 
early  June  that  Rahman  was  a  traiUH-  and 
should  be  banged. 

FBXPAKIMO       FOB       TUAL 

The  authoritative  sources  said  material 
Is  now  being  collected  and  witneeses  pre- 
pared  for   a   trlaL 

Another  source,  a  prominent  East  Pakis- 
tani, said  be  was  taken  to  an  army  canton- 
ment and  forced  to  sign  an  untrue  affidavit 
incriminating  Rahman  in  illegal  actions.  It 
was  not  possible  to  check  bow  extensive  this 
practice   might   be. 

The  case  is  expected  to  rest  on  the  "paral- 
lel government"  which  Rahman  ran. 

It  came  into  being  after  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  opening  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly which  was  supposed  to  have  written  a 
constitution  for  a  return  to  elected  govern- 
ment. Rahman's  Awaml  League  swept  the 
elections  In  Bast  Pakistan,  which  has  about 
5fi  percent  of  the  national  poptilatlon,  and 
won  an  assembly  majority. 

Yahya's  poe^wnement  order  under  pres- 
sure from  the  leading  Weet  Pakistani  poli- 
tician, Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  was  seen  here  as 
a  thwarting  of  the  East's  desire  for  autonomy 
within  a  new  constitutional  framework.  Pro- 
test demonstrations,  some  turning  violent, 
led  to  Rahman's  taking  de  facto  control  of 
the  provincial  government  and  Ignoring  of 
national   government   orders. 

AWAm      LSAOOS      m.^MWff 

since  our  army  smashed  all  local  power, 
national  olDcials  have  contended  that  a  re- 
bdll«Hi  of  East  Pakistani  scddlers,  border 
forces  and  police  was  planned,  and  the  army 
had  to  pre-empt  it.  Rahman's  Awaml  League 
was  blamed  for  planning  armed  rebdllon. 

It  U  uncertain  whether  this  will  be  part 
of  the  Indictment  at  Rahman's  trial,  bow- 
ever. 

An  army  colonel  who  was  commanding 
border  forces  In  March  conceded  In  an  inter- 
view that  there  were  only  nimors  but  not 
written  proof  of  a  planned  rebellion. 

In  his  March  28  speech.  Yahya  charged 
that  Rahman  hod  proposed,  during  their 
talks  here  In  Dacca  for  10  days  before  the 
crackdown,  a  political  solution  to  the  mount- 
ing crisis  that  was  "nothing  but  a  trap." 

Yahya  said  earlier  in  the  speech  that  he 
had  at  one  stage  tentatively  agreed  to  Rah- 
man's plan.  He  later  told  eome  persons  that 
he  bad  agreed  to  lift  martUI  law  during  a 
transitional  period. 


TKAF 

It  was  after  the  anlval  hare  of  West  Paki- 
stani political  Isadsn,  most  importantly 
Bhutto,  that  Tahya  backed  away  from  tha 
plan  and  decided  it  was  a  trap.  Why  ha  had 
agreed  to  It  originally  U  he  felt  that  way 
wss  left  unexplained. 
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When  the  political  talks  broke  down,  Yahya 
gave  orders  for  the  army  ^move  and  then 
he  flew  secretly  to  West  PaCstan. 

Rahman  and  other  Awaml  League  leaders 
got  warnings  about  9  pjn.  on  Iitarch  28  that 
the  crackdown  was  coming.  The  others  went 
underground  and  all  but  one  of  them  escaped 
to  India,  where  they  lead  an  exiled  "Bangla 
Desh"  government  for  the  province. 

But  Rahman  stayed  In  his  house,  waiting. 
Soldiers  seized  him  shortly  after  1  ajn.  on 
March  28.  After  being  held  for  10  days  at 
Adamajee  College  by  the  army  cantonment 
here,  he  was  flown  to  West  Pakistan. 

He  Is  now  reported  to  be  imprisoned  at 
Mian  wall.  125  miles  southwest  of  Islamabad, 
the  national  capital. 

HTTNQES   STKtKX 

Tlie  government  refuses  to  discuss  his 
whereabouts  or  physical  condition,  but  he 
was  said  to  have  gone  on  a  bung«'  strike 
about  two  months  ago  and  l>een  hospitalized 
for  a  while. 

Why  did  Rahman  allow  himself  to  be 
captured?  Tbe  question  has  puzzled  many 
people  here. 

The  best  available  answer — which  he  re- 
jjortedly  gave  to  colleagues  before  they  fled — 
Is  that  If  he  went  into  biding  the  army  would 
kill  and  destroy  in  an  angry  search  for  hlm. 
He  assumed  that  with  himself  In  custody 
the  resistance  would  be  believed  broken  and 
deaths  and  destruction  would  be  light. 

But  he  misjudged  the  government's  atti- 
tude and  the  army's  determination  to  crush 
all  Bengali  opposition  by  terrorism. 

Rahman  also  thought  that  a  firm  but  not 
very  bloody  army  takeover  would  leave  the 
way  clear  for  eventual  political  negotiations. 

ACCtrSED   OF    SECESSION 

But  the  government  now  accuses  him  In 
public  statements  of  secession,  which  is  trea- 
son. It  is  not  interested  in  negotiating  with 
him  or  any  other  Bengali  who  shows  any 
regional  feelings. 

Tbe  guvermnent  has  propped  up  as  local 
leaders  those  old  politicians  wbo  lost  last 
December's  elections  to  tbe  Awami  League. 
BengaU  reeistanoe  foroes  have  assassinated 
between  300  and  400  of  them. 

Some  Bengali  leaders  think  Rahman  has  a 
martyr  complex  that  compelled  him  to  go 
back  Into  prison  rather  than  run  away  to 
fight  another  day.  They  are  angry  with  him 
for  bringing  tbe  peescnt  suffering  on  his 
people. 

But  this  anger  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  bitterness  of  the  people  toward  the  West 
Pakistanis  who  now  hold  them  In  terror. 

Villagers  are  frightened  that  the  army  will 
come  back  Aootlng  again.  Even  some  senior 
Bengali  govariunent  ofllclais  who  have  duti- 
fully knuckled  under  to  the  army  regime 
live  In  fear  of  a  midnight  knock  on  the  door. 

The  Initial  bloodletting  of  late  March  and 
April  has  ended,  or  at  least  slowed  greatly. 
But  both  nonpolitlcal  civic  leaders  and  Ben- 
gall  government  officials  continue  to  disap- 
pear. 

In  the  countryside,  the  guerrilla  opposi- 
tion seems  weak.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Bengal  wUI  make  the  long,  hard 
fight  against  the  West  Pakistanis  here  which 
would  reduce  this  province  from  the  present 
Vletnam-l&eo  situation  to  more  like  Viet- 
nam at  the  worst  of  Viet  Cong  activity. 

(From  tbe  New  York  Times.  July  18.  1971 1 

SxaniB 


(By  C.  !<.  Sulsberger) 
Bom— Announcement  of  President  Nixon's 
erentual  Ohlneee  visit  dramatically  under- 
lines tbe  extent  to  which  the  Uhlted  States 
Is  now  reexamining  Far  Eastern  policy.  The 
currant  rei^pralaal  began  this  summer  with 
signature  of  an  acoord  returning  Okinawa 
to  Japan,  the  steady  decline  in  tensions  be- 
tween Washington  and  Peking,  and  a  series  of 
Tistts  to  tbe  Orient  by  leading  American  of- 


ficials, including  Secretary  Laird,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  and  Mr.  Kissinger. 

The  Kissinger  trip  produced  an  impression 
that  the  greatest  immediate  danger  to  peace 
lies  in  steadily  worsening  India-Pakistan  re- 
lations and  the  possibility  that  war  might 
explode  between  theee  South  Asian  neighbors, 
respectively  supported  by  Russia  and  China. 
This  could  destroy  Washington's  effort  to 
create  a  new  international  equilibrium  im- 
proving relations  with  Moscow  while  devel- 
oping fresh  contacts  with  Peking. 

The  ultimate  implication  of  changes  now 
under  way  Is  a  new  relationship  between  the 
U.SA.  and  China  on  the  one  band,  and  with 
Japan  on  tbe  other,  a  relationship  that  would 
have  to  be  balanced  by  closer  ties  between 
China  and  Japan  as  well.  To  scoomplish 
this  kind  of  power  triangle  It  is  evident  that 
Washington  is  pressing  Tokyo  to  assume  a  far 
larger  burden  of  its  own  and  regional  de- 
fense Uian  It  has  so  far  been  willing  to  carry. 

Tbe  obvious  block  remaining  along  the 
road  to  any  such  rearrangement  Is  Taiwtm, 
where  Chiang  Kai-shek  still  rules  "the  Re- 
public of  China."  Peking's  Premier,  Chou 
Bn-lai,  told  newspapermen  last  month  that 
the  U.S.  security  screen  around  Taiwan  rep- 
resented a  key  obstacle  to  diplomatic  ties 
with  Washington.  Clearly,  discussions  of  how 
this  obstacle  can  be  circumvented  must  pre- 
cede Mr.  Nixon's  China  trip. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  a  trend 
toward  dynamic  changes  in  the  Far  Bast, 
changes  that  may  be  gradual  but  will  be  of 
profound  Bignifleanoe,  that  one  must  read  a 
forthcoming  book  entitled  "Re-Making  China 
Policy:  n.S.-C%lna  Relations  and  Govern- 
mental Decisionmaking." 

Tbe  work,  to  be  published  next  month,  is 
by  Richard  Moorsteen  and  Morton  Abramo- 
wltz,  a  Rand  Corporation  consultant  and  a 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer.  Britain's  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  has  Just  published 
in  its  magazine.  Survival,  an  excerpt  entitled 
"One  China,  but  Not  Now — a  ProposaL" 

The  essence  of  the  argument  presented  \a 
that  the  Taiwan  issue  cannot  be  setUed 
swiftly  and  its  ulltmate  solution  must  be 
based  on  accord  ^mnng  Peking,  Washington 
and  Tokyo — plus,  of  course,  respect  for  the 
utIUnate  desires  of  the  Taiwanese  population. 

Taking  Into  account  a  continuing  rise  in 
the  prestige  and  power  of  post-war  Japan, 
the  authors  say:  "Most  Japanese  would  be 
very  uneasy  over  an  aocommodatlon  that 
threatened  to  turn  Taiwan  over  to  the  main- 
land at  any  early  date.  Japanese  feelings 
derive  mainly  from  a  large  and  growing  eco- 
nomic stake  and  from  emoUonal  ties  from 
their  occupation  of  Taiwan." 

They  forecast  that,  "As  time  passes,  the 
problem  of  Taiwan  win  become  less  one  to  be 
dealth  with  between  the  United  States  and 
China  alone  and  more  a  triangular  problem 
with  declining  freedom  dt  action  for  all 
parties."  This  forecast  Is  given  additional 
weight  by  American  withdrawal  from 
Okinawa  and  encouragement  for  increased 
Japanese  defense  reqwnsibllitles. 

Moorsteen  and  Abramowlta  insist  that,  "It 
is  not  in  Peking's  power  to  get  what  It  wants 
now.  Today's  poUdes.  therefore,  must  focus 
on  increasing  tomorrow's  prospects  .  .  . 

"Realistically,  very  small  steps  now  are  as 
much  as  Peking  can  e]q>ect.  Tbe  United 
States  can  try  a  few  small  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion without  committing  itself  to  any  final 
outcome.  In  this  way.  Peking's  reactions 
could  be  tested  .  .  .  our  answers  could  only 
be  that  future  movement  hinged  on  Peking's 
future  conduct — both  with  respect  to  our 
other  mterests  and  In  mitvitTg  reunlflca|f^n 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  on  Tali 

"A  more  flexible  leadership  in  :  _ 
adopt  a  policy  of  'small  steps'  toward 
cilitation.  In  tbe  pattern  now  used 
Germany  toward  East  Germany.  If  the  Ue 
States  land  Japan]  gave  both  positive  en- 
couragement and  reassurances,  a  future 
r^ime  on  Taiwan  might  ultimatley  find  both 


the  confidence  and  motivation  to  respond — 
cautiously,  selectively  and  guardedly,  to  be 
sure." 

?1ie  two  American  experts  recognise  that 
a  time  of  great  change  has  started  In  tlie  Far 
Bast.  Tbey  want  to  remove  tbe  roadblock 
hanqierlng  development  of  US. -Chinese  rela- 
tional!^ but  they  want  to  do  this  without 
either  Jec^ardizing  the  destres  of  tbe  Tai- 
wanese or  creating  new  points  of  friction 
between  a  resurgent  China  and  a  resurgent 
Japan.  The  Nixon  Journey  certainly  should 
provide  a  real  chance  to  arrange  possible 
formulas  for  achieving  this.  It  win  be  not  a 
"very  small  step"  but  an  enormous  one. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Post,  July  18,  1871] 
Flood  or  Rsrocxxs  Hrrs  IismxA 

Maohttfhxtx,  India,  July  17  (AP). — A  new, 
seemingly  endless  wave  of  refugees  is  now 
entering  India  from  East  Pakistan — this  time 
from  Interior  regions,  200  miles  and  10  days 
walking  Irom  here. 

Four  months  after  the  Pakistan  army 
moved  into  the  eastern  wing  of  the  divided 
naUon,  the  refugees  are  still  fleeing — fright- 
ened, exhausted,  defeated. 

Walking  single  file  through  lush  fields  of 
palm  trees,  sugar  cane  and  Jute,  the  East 
Pakistanis  appear  oblivious  to  torrential 
monsoon  rains  that  turn  the  border  region 
into  a  muddy  swamp. 

Indian  officials  had  expected  the  monsoon 
to  stem  tbe  tide  cf  refugees,  officially  esti- 
mated at  7  million,  but  their  h<^>es  have 
disappeared. 

The  latest  refugees  had  not  been  cau^t 
In  the  army  crack  down  that  began  March 
25,  but  now  the  army  is  burning  their  homes 
and  killing  their  kin,  they  say. 

On  one  day  this  week  at  least  4,000  refugees 
crossed  into  India  in  three  hours — 320  in  one 
five-minute  period  aooordlng  to  a  beadoount. 

Tbe  refxigees  found  there  was  little  or  no 
room  for  them. 

"The  problem  is  to  get  them  soaoe  bee 
spaoe,  and  we  don't  have  any,"  said  K.  K. 
Naskar.  chief  executive  officer  m  the  Boagaon 
subdivision,  which  has  one  of  the  nkost 
densely  populated  refugee  oommunlttes. 

Before  tbe  East  Pakistan  oonfliot  began, 
Bongaon  had  a  population  of  400,000.  Now 
it  Is  nearly  1  million. 

A  United  States  airlift  of  refugees  from 
overcrowded  camps  In  eastern  India  wlU  end 
today  although  the  United  Nations  feels  It 
should  continue,  UJi.  sources  said  In  Cal- 
cutta. 

They  said  the  Tntitm  goverrunent  brought 
the  mission  to  an  end  for  unknown  reasons. 

A  sUnllar  Soviet  alrlin  Is  also  likely  to  end 
soon,  authoritative  sources  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  19.  1971) 

East  Paxsstam  :  A  nucHmren  Lamb 

(^  Lee  Lesoaae) 

Dacca. — Almost  fbur  months  after  tbe  Pak- 
istani army  attacked  in  Dacca,  East  Paki- 
stan is  a  frightened  land. 

Murder  is  commonplaoa.  men  are  arrested 
and  never  seen  again,  guerrlllaa  snipe  at  tbe 
army  and  millions  of  people  have  been  up- 
rooted— an  esUmated  7  mUlion  sre  refugees 
in  India  and  at  least  an  equal  number  are 
hiding  within  Bast  Pakistan. 

Tbe  central  government  inslsta  that  nor- 
mally has  returned,  but  a  visit  to  Dacca 
and  a  dozen  other  towns  and  villages  in 
East  Pakistan  last  week  was  a  tour  of  ruined 
buildings,  partlaUy  neglected  fields,  roads 
without  traffic,  looted  sbofie  and  indiistrtes 
without  workers. 

Many  are  afraid  to  be  seen  talking  to  a 
foreigner  and  turn  away,  but  some  risked 
furtive  meetings  In  which  they  whi^>ered  of 
their  fear  and  what  they  have  lived  through 
since  violence  seised  this  region  March  25. 

Those  Pakistani  army  oflicers  here  who 
concede  that  some  opposition  exista  anMwg 
Sast  Pakistan's  75  million  people  ascribe  It 
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to  "mlaerMnta.**  "antl-cIements,"  "antl-stat« 
foroM."  or  »  handful  of  otber  phwaea  im- 
plyloc  muril  group*  of  babltual  crlmlnaU  oS 
Indian  fuUM  Inflltnton. 

India  Mitatnly  gins  ooadderabla  material 
as  wall  as  laonl  support  to  guarrlllaa  flghtlng 
agalnat  Um  army.  But.  at  the  aam«  ttma,  the 
gu«Rlllaa  appear  to  have  the  aympatby  of 
almost  aU  Kast  Paklatanla  nowadaya,  amaU- 
town  Bengali  lawyer  said. 

Although  Bengalla.  parUeularly  Hindus, 
have  suffered  most,  the  violence  that  erupted 
in  Ifareh  has  made  everyone  here  vulnerable. 
As  the  dvll  war  goes  on,  old  scores  unre- 
lated to  pollUcs  are  being  settled  and  some 
now  kill  In  order  to  loot — often  with  mili- 
tary encouragement.  The  response  to  "How 
are  you?"  one  Bengali  remarked,  is  now  most 
frequenuy:  "I'm  stUl  alive."  It  Is  not  said 
Jokingly. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  have  been 
killed  slnee  March.  Estimates  run  from  300.- 

000  to  1  million.  The  bloodshed,  which 
springs  from  three  main  racial  and  religious 
animosities.  Is  far  from  over. 

The  hatreds  now  unleashed  have  existed 
since  Pakistan  was  carved  out  of  British 
India  and  became  an  Independent  Ifoslem 
naUon  in  1947. 

They  divide  West  Pakistanis  from  Bast 
PakUtanl  BengalU  and  within  Bast  Paki- 
stan they  divide  the  Bengalis  and  about 
1.5  million  non-Bengali  Moslems  generally 
called  Blharls.  In  addition,  about  10  mil- 
lion BengaU  Hindus  lived  In  Bast  Pakistan, 
getting  on  not  too  badly  with  BengaU 
Moslems,  worse  with  Blharls  and  regarded 
for  the  most  part  as  pro-India  and  there- 
fore anti-Pakistan  by  the  army  and  au- 
thonues  in  West  Pakistan. 

TBMFTATSON    TO   KHX 

In  this  de^MTately  overcrowded  land 
irtiers  the  population  has  more  than  dou- 
bled alnoe  Independence  and  is  bMleved  to 
double  again  in  33  years  the  tempUtlon 
to  kill  for  praflt.  to  gain  by  being  on  the 
winning  side  of  a  fl^t  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tiiaos  to  steal  Is  enormous. 

Before  the  army  succeeded  in  occupying 
all  Kast  Pakistan's  towns.  Bengalis  sought 
to  eliminate  Blharls.  Mow.  the  wheel  has 
turned  and  Blharls  help  the  army  hunt 
Bengalis 

"Bveryune  here  has  someone  who  wants 
to  kin  hUn."  one  man  remarked.  Theae  are 
the  voices  of  some  Bengalta.  West  Pakistani 
soldiers  and  Blharls.  Since  each  BengaU  who 
spoke  entlcaUy  of  the  central  government 
eoounltted  an  offense  punishable  by  death, 
none  Is  named. 

"Thla  U  the  Orst  time  in  three  months 
that  I  have  come  out  In  the  daytime,"  a 
Hindu  Bengali  businessman  said. 

For  his  first  dayUght  trip,  he  carries  a 
black  umbrella  low  over  his  bead  and  pre- 
ferred to  talk  In  the  shelter  of  a  buUdlng 
where  he  could  not  be  seen  from  a  nearby 
dlrth  path. 

"They  are  looking  for  me,"  he  said  of  the 
army.  "But  only  a  few  friends  know  where 

1  am  living  now." 

His  own  house  has  been  destroyed  and  a 
non-Kndu  friend  has  taken  him  In.  Ironl- 
caUy  a  month  before  he  had  to  go  under- 
ground, the  Hindu  hid  two  Blharls  In  hU 
bouse  whUe  gangs  <a  Bengalis  looked  for 
them. 

Hindus  are  difficult  to  find  here  now.  As 
the  special  targeu  of  the  army,  almoet  all 
have  fled  to  Indian,  gone  Into  hiding  in 
rural  villages,  or  been  killed.  The  army  at- 
tacks on  Hindus  have  been  so  wldespteed 
that  few  here  doubt  they  were  ordered  by 
Pakistan's  government — an  order  that  many 
West  Pakistan  oOoers  and  soldiers  appear 
to  have  obeyed  with  enthusiasm. 

An  army  captain  ^proeched  a  teen-age 
Hindu  gin  recently  in  a  town  not  far  from 
where  the  busmeesman  is  hiding.  "Are 
you  a  Hindu?"  he  asked.  Then,  he  held  out 


his  automatic  rifle.  "Feel  the  barrel."  he  or- 
dered. "It's  still  warm  from  killing  Hindus." 

To  identify  Hindus,  the  army  sometimes 
relies  on  the  newly  formed  Peace  Commit- 
tees— smaU  groups  of  army  supporters  who. 
one  major  put  it,  "supply  very  valuable  In- 
formation." Since  all  Moalems  are  drcum- 
slsed.  a  simpler  and  wldMy  p<9ular  method 
Is  to  lift  the  men's  sarongs  and  shoot  the 
unclrcumslzed. 

A  second  major  army  target  has  been 
the  leadership  of  the  Awaml  League.  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman's  BengaU  poUtlcal  party 
that  won  last  December's  elections.  The 
sheikh  is  now  called  a  traitor  and  impris- 
oned, bis  party  Is  outlawed  and  the  govern- 
ment says  that  they  would  have  declared 
independence  for  East  Pakistan  rather  than 
settle  for  the  program  of  greater  regional 
autonomy  on  which  he  campaigned. 

Many  of  hi»  supporters  deny  that  Mujlbur 
wanted  to  aeoede  from  Pakistan  and  the 
debate  can  continue  endlesaly  for  the  army 
attack  ended  Mujlbur's  leadership  and  any 
chance  that  he  would  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  mlUtary  government  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  power. 

"We're  100  per  cent  Awaml  League  here." 
a  doctor  said  in  one  relaUvely  large  town. 
"The  army  has  burned  many  homea  ^"«1 
arrested  many  people." 

"We  are  afraid  to  speak  the  truth."  he 
said.  "Those  who  speak  the  truth  are  pun- 
ished and  the  only  punishment  Ls  death." 

The  doctor  was  compeUed  to  open  his 
small  clinic  or  have  It  taken  away.  He  says 
that  his  family  stlU  hldas  In  a  vUlage  whUe, 
although  he  is  a  Moslem,  he  Is  growing  a 
beard  to  look  more  old-fashioned  and  ortho- 
dox Uke  the  people  of  the  Peace  Committee 
whom  the  Army  truata. 

"I  never  had  a  beard  before,"  he  said. 
atMkiwn  rasa 

ms  greatest  fear  Is  that  the  army  will 
discover  he  served  live  yean  In  the  Pakistan 
army.  "They  are  killing  all  former  BengaU 
officers,"  he  said. 

But  he  has  many  other  fears.  Last  week  the 
army  came  to  him  with  a  list  of  the  town's 
CQUege  students  and  pointed  to  the  names 
of  hi*  younger  brothers.  The  soldiers  or- 
dered him  to  sign  and  guarantee  as  their 
guardian  that  they  would  show  up  when  col- 
leges are  scheduled  to  reopen  in  Aug\ist. 

The  doctor  lied  and  said  he  was  not  his 
brothers'  guardian.  He  knows  that  they  will 
be  too  frightened  to  attend  classes,  because 
students  are  also  an  army  target. 

"The  people  of  East  Pakistan  have  been 
misguided.  They  are  very  simple  and  unedu- 
cated," a  Peace  Committee  member  In  an- 
other town  said.  "Bq>ecially  the  ranks  of  stu- 
dents." 

"Classes  are  to  begin  Aug.  3."  a  teacher  at 
one  campus  said.  "But  the  army  troops  are 
occupytriig  two  of  otir  dormitories.  I  wouldn't 
teU  my  son  to  come  back." 

Some  students  have  Joined  the  Muktl  Faul 
(liberation  army)  but  more  have  simply 
gone  into  hiding. 

A  college  student  explained  that  he  has 
obtained  a  forged  Identity  card  which  does 
not  say  he  Is  a  student.  He  has  been  stopped 
occaslonaUy  by  sc^dlers.  "I  show  them  my 
card  and  they  let  me  go,"  be  said.  Once  a 
soldier  remarked  to  him:  "We  never  find  any 
students  here." 

MOre  than  70,000  students  were  supposed 
tp  Bit  for  the  nationwide  final  high  school 
examination  last  Thursday.  About  30  per 
cent  are  believed  to  have  appeared. 

In  one  town,  tlie  "liberation  army" 
scrawled:  "Dont  take  the  examination  or 
you'U  be  killed"  on  the  waU  of  the  examina- 
tion haU.  The  army  rushed  to  the  building 
after  the  guerrillas  had  left,  btrt  the  buUd- 
lng caretaker  who  tried  to  run  away  was 
shot  dead.  Attendance  In  that  town  was 
very  low. 

"I  would  have  been  kUIed  by  my  subordi- 
nates If  the  army  had  not  come,'*  a  Blharl 


banker  said.  "The  Bengalis  wanted  the  best 
Jobs  In  businesses,  factories  and  the  govern- 
ment," he  said.  "Everything  is  returning  to 
normal  now." 

Like  other  Blharls.  the  banker  spoke  of 
"out  army."  and  "o»ir  govmunent"  whUe 
most  Bengalis  speak  of  "them." 

"It  made  your  blood  boU.  an  army  major 
said,  describing  the  killing  of  almoet  1.000 
Blharls  by  Bengalis  before  his  troops  arrived 
to  occupy  Ushurdi  town. 

"I  could  show  you  where  they  klUed  them 
and  pushed  the  bodies  in  the  river."  he  added. 
One  girl  who  bad  survived  has  been  raped, 
had  her  right  hand  cut  off.  her  neck  slashed 
and  had  gone  mad.  the  major  said. 

KIMODOM   or   GUNMXll 

"This  became  the  kingdom  of  the  man 
who  had  a  g\in."  the  officer  said  of  the  law- 
lessness before  his  troops  arrived. 

Ushardi's  marketplace  and  many  of  Its 
houses  were  burned  down  by  Blharls  in 
retaliation  for  the  massacres  by  Bengalis. 
Now  the  major  Is  trying  to  make  the  two 
groups  cooperate. 

"The  Bengalis  aren't  afraid  of  us,"  he  said. 
"But  they  were  afraid  of  the  Blharis." 

He  stood  on  a  ferry  croealng  the  Oanges 
and  every  man  who  had  to  squeeze  by  him  on 
the  narrow  deck  bowed  his  head  in  salute. 
The  Bengalis  crowded  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boat  from  the  major  and  his  foreign 
visitors. 

"I  don't  think  that  any  real  batUe  had 
taken  place  here  for  hundreds  of  years." 
MaJ.  Oen.  Rao  Farman   All  Khan  said. 

An  elderly  Blharl.  whose  English  is  a  rem- 
nant of  his  British  army  days,  described  the 
events  since  March  with  politically  neutral 
disgust. 

The  army  and  the  Blharls  kUled  many 
Bengali  buggers  and  the  Hindu  buggers  ran 
away."  On  the  other  hand,  he  said.  "Many 
Bengalla  kUled  many  Blharl   buggers." 

An  elderly  man  knocked  on  a  friend's  door 
one  evening  last  week  looking  for  his  son. 
The  boy  was  there  and  the  father  sat  down 
for  tea.  "Parents  get  anxious  when  their  sons 
aren't  home  by  dusk."  he  explained.  High 
schools  and  elementary  schools  are  already 
open,  but  attendance  in  six  towns  seemed 
to  be  between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

UBIBATXON  AEMT 

Not  only  are  students'  afraid  of  the  army, 
but  the  "liberation  army"  has  been  trying 
to  disrupt  classes  to  demonstrate  its  In- 
fiuence. 

(From  the  New  Tork  limes,  JiUy  19,  1971] 
A  House  CoMMTrxxs  Rai 


A  majority  of  the  House  Foreign  Affair 
Committee  has  finaUy  rebeUed  against  stale 
and  suprlous  argumenta  of  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments  and  voted  to  cut  off  aid 
to  the  mUltary  regimes  of  Oreece  and  Paki- 
stan. Rather  than  attempting  feverishly  to 
overturn  the  decision  in  the  fuU  House,  the 
Nixon  Administration  should  try  to  under- 
stand what  thla  usually  docile  committee 
majority  was  telling  it  with  theae  votea. 

Chairman  Thomaa  E.  Morgan  and  col- 
leagues of  both  partlea  were  endeavoring 
first  of  aU  to  rwasssrt  the  proper  role  of 
this  committee  In  the  shaping  of  foreign 
policy.  The  Administration  henceforth  can 
expect  many  more  such  chaUenges  from  both 
houses  as  Congress  strives  to  restore  a  long- 
absent  balance  between  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  in  foreign  affairs. 

Secondly,  the  majority  waa  rejecting  the 
notion  that  it  is  always  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  rock  the  diplomatic  boat  by  sus- 
pending military  or  economic  aid  to  dictator- 
ships that  faU  to  make  good  their  commit- 
ments to  their  own  oppressed  people.  In  vot- 
ing to  cut  off  nearly  $133  mlUlon  in  aid  to 
Pakistan,  the  committee  was  taking  a  stand 
previously  advocated  by  the  World  Bank  in 
light  of  the  Tahya  Kahn  regime's  bloody  re- 
pression m  Bast  PakUtan.  And  ooiUd  be  re- 
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sumed  under  certain  conditions  but  In  any 
ease  tlie  eutoff  would  not  bar  tbe  use  of  $100 
million  approved  earlier  by  the  oommlttee 
Xor  refugee  reUef . 

Action  to  halt  aid  to  Greece  resulted  di- 
rectly from  testimony  last  week  before  a 
Foreign  Affairs  suboommlttee  beaded  by 
Bepresentatlve  Benjamin  Roeenttial  of 
Queens.  Here  some  members  learned,  evi- 
dently for  the  first  time,  that  the  1S67  coup 
had  not  been  an  action  of  mlUtary  leaders 
to  head  off  Communism,  as  so  frequently 
represented,  but  "an  open  mutiny  within  the 
armed  forces  and  a  rebellion  by  those  muti- 
neers against  their  King  and  the  constitu- 
tional Govemment  of  Oreece." 

The  man  who  said  this  was  Col.  Oliver 
Marshall,  now  retired,  American  Defense  and 
Army  attache  1^  Athens,  1963-67.  He  sees 
"the  greateat  danger  to  future  Qreek-Amerl- 
can  and  Oreek-NATO  relationships"  In  the 
widely-held  beUef  that  "the  United  States 
supported  this  military  mutiny  and  contln- 
uea  to  do  so."  In  other  words,  by  sustaining 
the  Junta  this  country  will  Jeopardize  its  own 
and  NATO's  security  rather  than  protect  It. 

Colonel  Mfti-Khitii  advocated  an  aU-out  ef- 
fort to  convince  Greeks  that  the  United 
States  does  not  back  the  Junta  and  to  per- 
suade the  Junta  to  keep  its  promise  to  restore 
democratic  government.  Contradicting  the 
State -Pentagon  line,  he  said  this  effort  should 
take  priority  over  "our  immediate  mUitary 
needs  on  Greek  soU." 

In  the  Greek  case,  the  President  can  re- 
sume aid  If  he  reports  to  Congress  that  the 
overriding  security  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Justify  It.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  mUlary  aid  would  be  resumed  at  the 
current  annual  level  of  $80.3  mlUlon  rather 
than  the  $118  mUllon  the  Administration  re- 
quested. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  pro- 
jected the  national  interest  on  a  brotuler 
canvas  than  that  employed  by  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
for  the  Administration  to  Ignore  the  meaning 
of  Its  actions. 

Iltam  the  New  Tork  Times.  July  17,  1971] 

A  Pakistani  Txsms  BBfCAUs  "Chickkn- 

HxaktbT 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

FAampm,  Pakistan,  June  29 — MaJ.  Nazlr 
Balg.  the  martial-law  commander  In  tlie 
Farldpur  District  Just  west  of  Dacca,  Is 
a  chunklly  built  Baluchi  tribesman  fran 
West  Pakistan  who  has  spent  nearly  six  of 
his  30  years  of  mUitary  service  In  Bast  Paki- 
stan. 

His  contempt  for  the  Bengalis  of  this  east- 
em  wing  of  the  country  is  not  only  common 
but  also  proudly  held  In  the  Pakistani 
Army,  which  began  Its  military  campaign  to 
crush  their  movement  for  provincial  au- 
tonomy on  March  26. 

TlM  Bengalla.  he  said  In  an  interview,  are 
a  "otilckiwi-hearted  people'  who  "never  miss 
a  chance  to  stab  you  in  the  back." 

Tlis  BengaU  Hindus,  a  minority  In  this 
haavUy  Moslem  province  of  78  »""'«'»'  peo- 
ple, are  the  worst,  aoeordlng  to  the  major, 
becanse  ttwy  have  been  "sacking  the  blood" 
out  at  Bast  Psklstan  and  — ««^«"e  their  money 
to  India,  Pakistan's  Btedu  enemy. 

XAjoa  SACsa  to  talk 

During  a  recent  week  of  traveling  throu^ 
Bast  Pakistan,  it  was  evident  that,  although 
many  army  officers  were  lees  articulate  than 
Major  Balg,  they  shared  his  opinions. 

The  interview  with  the  major — held  In  a 
buUdlng  that  once  was  the  headquarteia  of 
the  popularly  supported  Awaml  League  party 
which  campaigned  for  autonomy  and  la  now 
banned — lasted  more  than  two  hours.  He  was 
eager  to  talk,  to  try  to  oonvlnoe  a  foreigner 
of  tiM  eorrectneee  of  his  views.  He  was  often 


He  said  that  his  troops  had  met  no  reslBt- 
anee  when  tbey  entered  Farldpur,  "not  a 
single  bullet,"  and  he  explained  the  destruc- 
tion In  tba  town  and  **»♦  xniitj  of  towns- 
people by  saying  It  was  aU  done  by  mis- 
creants— the  word  used  by  the  Pakistani 
Government  to  describe  the  Bengali  insur- 
gents. 

Major  Balg  denied  what  frightened  tovms- 
people  whispered  to  a  visitor — that  the  kill- 
ing and  destruction  were  entirely  the  army's 
work. 

"Our  men  are  pra(>erly  motivated."  he  said. 
"They  have  been  tcdd  they  were  brought  here 
to  help  another  Mob! em  brother  in  trouble. 
There  was  no  case  of  rape  or  looting  or  any 
antisocial  activity.  Islam  as  a  religion  for- 
bids this  kind  of  thing.  This  is  a  Moslem 
country  where  they  have  come,  not  a  foreign 


Oin.T  AN    "ODD  PINPSICK" 

Asked  If  there  was  any  resistance  In  the 
area  now.  he  said:  "Nothing  except  for  an 
odd  pinprick".  This  disappointed  him  as  a 
professional  soldier,  he  said. 

"The  Bengalis."  be  went  on,  "are  very,  very 
soft  and  chicken-hearted  people.  Tlie  so\ind 
of  Just  one  bullet  sends  hxmdreds  of  these 
people  flying  like  chickens.  They  have  no 
gxrts." 

He  added,  "They  are  lambs  in  front  of  you, 
tigers  behind  your  back.  They  are  a  people 
who  never  miss  a  chance  to  stab  you  in  the 
back." 

The  major  said,  after  a  pause,  that  maybe 
his  assessment  did  not  apply  to  "100  per 
cent"  of  the  people,  "the  common  man  here," 
he  said,  "is  very  simple  and  has  very  limited 
needs  and  is  not  very  troublescMne." 

Pressed  about  why  ao  many  Hindus  were 
kUled,  the  major  again  denied  that  his  sol- 
diers were  rwyonalble.  Then  he  added:  "Out 
of  such  a  large  population,  if  a  few  innocent 
peo;de  suffer  In  such  abnormal  conditions, 
Is  it  not  natural?" 

Major  Balg  said  that  the  Hindus  had 
dominated  the  teaching  profeesion  in  East 
Pakistan  and  had  subverted  the  province  by 
teaching  un-Islamlc  concepts.  "This  rot  has 
hi4>pened  now  in  East  Pakistan  because  of 
this."  he  said.  "These  teachers  and  aU  the 
Hindiis  have  not  accepted  Pakistan  as  a 
reality.  They  Uve  in  a  dreamland.  They  be- 
lieve that  Mother  India  win  be  united  again." 

TlM  major  was  confident,  however,  that 
India  would  never  be  able  to  swallow  Paki- 
stan. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  19. 1971] 
Rxuxr  roa  Refugbis  nr  Inioa 
To  THx  Barroa: 

Chester  Bowles  (Op-Bd  July  6)  has  made  a 
oogent  case  for  dtsoontlnulng  aid  to  Pakistan 
and  granting  aid  to  India  for  refugee  reUef . 
In  the  process  he  has  expoeed  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  Administration's  decision 
to  continue  economic,  and  possibly  mUltaiy. 
aid  to  the  West  Pakistan  Government. 

So  far  the  VB.  has  granted  India  emer- 
gency reUet  of  a  mere  $80  minion  for  the 
refugees  oo  an  ad  hoc  basis.  This  is  totally 
Inadequate  and  leaves  India  with  an  Intol- 
erable strain  on  her  meager  reaources,  push- 
ing her  BteadUy  Into  a  mUitarlstlc  solution. 

A  fair  and  tactically  tenable  UB.  polloy 
would  be  to  divert  her  normal  aid  to  Pakis- 
tan into  refugee  relief  In  India  and  uss  the 
emergency  aid  instead  In  East  Pakistan  un- 
der the  Ald-Paklstan  Consortium's  supervi- 
sion. Such  an  "^d -switching"  policy  should 
be  continued  untn  a  poUUcal  accommoda- 
tion Is  reached  In  East  Pakistan  and  has  Isad 
to  a  safs  return  home  of  the  six  mnitfin 
refugees. 

jAdnsa  N.  Bhagwati, 

FsomaDisai. 

Cuamam,  Msm..  July  7.  WTl. 


MAKINO  AMERICA  BETTER 

Mr.  MATHZAS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
Junotkm  with  the  make  America  better 
prosram  of  the  Nattonal  Associ&tton  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  the  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Realtors  in  M(xitgomery 
County,  Md.,  recently  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  for  high  school  students  in  the 
county. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  young  people 
to  cooisider  particularly  the  community 
In  which  they  Uve,  the  contest  was  en- 
titled "How  I  Would  Make  America  Bet- 
ter— ^Ih  Montgomery  Coimty." 

The  winning  essay  was  submitted  by 
Richard  P.  Shields,  who  Just  graduated 
from  Richard  Montgomery  High  School 
in  RockriUe  and  will  enter  eoUege  this 
fall. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcobb  the  text  of  Mr. 
Shields'  essay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd,  as 
follows: 
How  I  Wouu)  Makx  Amzsica  Brrm — In 

MONTGOICKBT    OOUNTI 

Winston  ChurchlU  said  once  that  demo- 
cracy is  absolutely  the  worst  form  of  govem- 
ment there  Is — except  for  aU  others.  When  I 
hear  some  of  the  people  my  own  age  today 
knocking  our  country,  they  almost  seem  to 
be  saying:  "The  United  States  is  the  worst 
country  in  the  world."  I  feel  like  replying 
with  ChurchlU's  Une:  "except  for  aU  others." 

No  matter  how  great  a  country  we  have, 
it  can  always  be  improved  In  some  ways. 
When  I  was  working  for  my  Eagle  Scout 
rank,  I  had  to  carry  out  a  project  of  aerrlce 
to  my  community.  While  I  was  working  with 
our  RockvUle  fire  chief  on  a  program  of  safety 
training  for  baby  sitters,  I  came  to  realize 
that  he  was  a  man  who  was  giving  a  great 
deal  of  his  free  time  to  promote  something 
he  beUeved  In;  something  valuable  to  the 
community,  and  with  no  expectation  of  any 
reward. 

As  rve  gotten  a  Uttle  older,  I  can  see  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  things  VbaX  has 
made  our  country  such  a  great  one  Is  the 
spirit  of  people,  Uke  the  fire  chief,  who  are 
wimng  to  give  themselves  In  serving  oOters. 
This  is  not  Just  a  case  of  a  few  people  doing 
a  big  Job  (although  this  often  h^pens) .  but 
of  a  great  many  people  with  this  sptrlt  eac^ 
doing  little  "extra"  things — giving  their  time 
for  a  cancer  or  heart  fund  drive;  giving  up 
evenings  or  weekends  to  work  with  Scout 
troope  or  other  yontli  groups;  devoting  time 
and  money  to  service  clubs  which  carry  on 
worthwhUe  setiltje  projects. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  annual  Ught  bulb 
sale  by  a  service  club  to  raise  money  to  help 
the  blind  and  to  help  prevent  vision  prob- 
lems. Every  year  a  member  of  this  club  comes 
to  our  door  selling  Ught  bulbs  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  dont  know  who  he  is  or  what  his 
business  is,  but  I  know  his  time  has  got  to 
be  worth  a  good  deal  to  him.  and  that  pound- 
ing on  people's  doors  is  a  real  sacrifice.  Tou 
wouM  never  think  this  to  talk  to  him. 
though,  simply  because  he  knows  that  what 
he's  doing  is  Important  and  worthwhile,  and 
he  has  the  spirit  of  help  and  cooperation 
which  makes  the  program  a  suoeeas,  and 
^Aiich  makes  our  country  a  better  place. 

How  can  we  make  It  even  better?  Partly, 
I  think,  by  calling  attention  and  hoDoriBg 
the  dvle  spirit  that  always  has  been  so  tan- 
portaat  to  Amsftoans — doing  vottmtartly 
things  we  dont  bav«  to  do,  but  which  we 
know  help  make  a  better  life  for  everyone. 

Another  way  that  we  oouM  make  our  coun- 
try a  better  place  wouM  be  to  insist  that  our 
sehoola  tuna  out  not  <mly  odoeated  ptap\t 
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but  citlzena  who  know  wbat  their  country  la 
■11  about.  We  need  educstlon  in  dvlcs  and 
history  that  doesn't  stop  with  Just  dry  facta 
and  datea.  This  Is  not  Just  a  matter  or  a  new 
courae  or  two.  but  a  spirit  by  our  educators 
that  one  of  their  most  Important  Jobs  la 
making  certain  their  students  don't  Just 
know  what's  wnrng  with  our  country  but 
know  the  very  many  things  that  are  right 
about  It. 

We  dont  lack  good  teachers;  most  of  mine 
have  been  good  ones  and  concerned  ones. 
What  seems  to  be  missing,  thoxigh,  is  more 
willingness  to  sing  a  few  praises  when  they 
are  deserved.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  of 
what  Is  or  Isn't  "stylish."  or  whether  stu- 
dents will  accept  the  teaching  of  some 
truths  that  are  so  obvious  that  we  have  come 
to  consider  them  outdated. 

For  lnst*noe,  when  my  grandfather  was 
b<MT».  probably  half — or  man — of  the  people 
in  this  country  lived  In  what  today  someone 
would  caU  "poverty."  By  the  time  my  father 
was  bom.  SO  years  later,  this  figure  was 
probably  around  20  or  25  percent.  Kven  with 
depreasion  occurring  when  he  was  a  boy.  we 
live  In  a  country  today  where  those  living  In 
such  condltlona  are  down  to  around  10  or 
11  percent.  Tet  we  rarely  find  anyone  point- 
ing out   this  faot. 

It  is  easy  to  eay  th*t  our  country  would 
be  better  If  we  had  greater  respect  for  rights 
of  others  and  for  our  laws  and  government. 
What  Is  hard  is  making  this  a  reality.  When 
«o  much  that  we  see  on  television  emphasizes 
the  oddballs,  the  dissatisfied,  and  the  deetruc- 
tlve.  you  could  easily  convince  yourself  that 
the  country  is  going  to  pieces.  And  this  sim- 
ply Un't  so.  The  answer  Isn't  censorship.  It 
Is.  partly  anyway,  more  balanced  and  respon- 
sible use  of  newspapers  and  broadcasting. 
How  can  we  make  our  country  better?  By 
letting  ourstives  catch  the  "disease"  of  un- 
selfish service  to  others — even  on  a  very 
small  scale  if  that's  aU  we  can  do.  By  being 
concerned  enough  to  Insist  that  our  environ- 
ment be  protected  and  preserved,  but  with- 
out making  a  'fad"  of  the  subject  or  destroy- 
ing our  system  of  manufacturing  and  busl- 
neas  which  is  envied  by  every  country  on 
earth.  By  insisting  that  ovir  education  give 
at  least  eqiial  time  to  the  positive  aspects 
of  otir  country,  instead  of  overlooking  much 
of  it  because  "patriotism  is  bunk."  I 
that  ewy  generation  of  young  people  has  to 
be  told  about  our  country,  educated  in  its 
meaning.  Today  we  a«em  to  think  that  well 
Just  "pick  It  up"  naturally.  Thla  Isn't  always 

•o.  -■ ' 

We  can  make  our  country  better  by  fetf- 
ln« — »a<l  showing — our  pride  in  it.  We  have 
to  think  and  act  in  a  positive  way  instead  of 
a  negaUve  one.  This  U  a  Job  where  leadership 
baa  to  come  from  the  attitudes  of  our  polltl- 
etiins.  our  teachers,  our  religions,  but  in 
which  each  one  of  us  has  an  important  rde 
to  play  too. 

We  have  an  awful  lot  to  be  thankful  for 
moA  proud  of .  If  we  work  to  make  things  bet- 
ter, they  will  become  better.  They  will  never 
be  aooompUabed  by  people  who  alt  on  the 
miellnea  and  offer  nothing  but  criticism.  If 
we  dont  bother  to  do  what  we  are  capable  of 
■a  indlTiduAls,  and  let  people  who  think  only 
In  t«ma  ot  tearing  down  have  their  way.  and 
tot  them  dominate  public  media,  their  gloomy 
predictions  will  conoe  true. 

Tou  don't  have  to  use  propaganda  to  glorify 
a  country  wbleh  bM  always  been  a  goal  for  a 
lot  a<  Ilttto  people  aU  over  the  world.  We  do 
liave  to  take  stock  of  what  we  have,  though, 
and  to  tall  otbera — eepeclally  our  own  chu- 
dren  about  It,  so  that  they  will  undentaad 
and  appreelaU  It  and  wortc  thematfvea  to 
aaka  u  better. 

But  In  tlM  end.  It  la  not  Juct  words  and 
Idaas  that  ai«  going  to  make  It  that  way.  It 
is  tbe  prlTate  actions  of  each  one  of  as.  be- 
cause we're  not  just  a  people,  or  a  nation- 
ality: we're  aOO;OOOMO  Americans— each  one 
an  individual,  and  each  one  free  to  add  to 
or  detract  from  this  country  of  ours. 


THE  PRINCETON-PENNSYLVANIA 
ACCELERATOR:  A  POTENTIAL 
WEAPON  IN  THE  CONQUEST  OP 
CANCER 

BIT.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, July  16.  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment— 254 — to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Authorization  bill,  HJl.  9388,  to 
provide  for  $300,000  interim  fimding  for 
the  Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accelera- 
tors—PPA.  The  $41  million  accelerator, 
which  will  run  out  of  fimds  on  August  31, 
has  a  definite  potential  in  cancer  therapy 
which  exceeds  the  present  X-ray  treat- 
ment. The  accelerator  is  hopeful  of  re- 
ceiving funding  from  the  new  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  in  January  1972.  but 
would  need  funding  for  the  4 -month  in- 
terim period  to  remain  in  operation. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  along 
with  an  informative  article  describing 
the  work  of  the  facility  appears  on  pages 
25586-25588  in  the  July  16  issue  of  the 
CoNCREssiOMAL  RccoRO,  and  I  commend 
it  to  Senators.  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  RscoKO  today  an  additional  state- 
ment by  Professor  M.  C.  White,  director 
of  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accelera- 
tor, which  explains,  in  layman's  lan- 
guage, the  efficacy  of  the  facility  in  can- 
cer treatment,  and  also  a  sampling  of  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  accelera- 
tor from  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee during  the  91st  Congress,  the 
Honorable  Chct  HoLmEU),  and  from 
other  knowledgeable  people  in  the  fields 
of  radiology.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  White's  article  and  the  accom- 
panying letters  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecti(Mi,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Hkavt  low  AppucATioirs  xm  Canckk 
TUCATMXirr  amd  Riskabch 

At  the  present  time.  X-ray  treatment  Is 
second  only  to  surgery  In  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  Unfortunately,  X-rays  cause  consid- 
erable damage  to  surrounding  healthy  tissue. 
it  is  needed  Is  a  "magic  bullet"  type  of 
approach  In  which  only  the  cancerotis  regions 
of  the  body  are  affected  and  in  which  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  treatment  can  be 
precisely  controUed. 

X-ray  killing  of  cancerous  celU  is  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  cells  poor  in  oxygen 
are  three  times  more  difficult  to  kill  than 
normaUy  oxygenated  cells,  and  tumors  are 
believed  to  contain  dumpe  of  poorly  oxygen- 
ated cells.  As  -a  result.  X-ray  treatment 
sufficient  to  kill  a  cancer  can  result  in  serious 
damage  to  surrounding  healthy  tissue.  This 
effect,  the  so-called  oxygen  enhanconent 
ratio,  is  observed  only  with  lightly  ionizing 
particles.  It  does  not  occur  for  heavUy 
ionizing  particles,  such  as  nitrogen  ions,  near 
the  end  of  their  path  in  tissue,  where  there 
is  a  rapid  rise  In  Ionization.  Thus  a  heavy 
Ion,  slowing  down  in  cancerous  material,  is 
highly  effective  In  killing  even  poorly 
oxygenated  cells. 

Also  important  Is  the  fact  that  heavy  ions 
such  as  nitrogen  have  a  sharply  defined 
dlsUnce  of  travel  m  tissue  and  therefore, 
unlike  X-rays  or  neutrons,  contribute  very 
little  exit  doee.  This  becomes  very  Important 
when  the  cancer  lies  close  to  sensitive  organs 
which  do  not  tolerate  radiation  well.  A  third 
highly  significant  point  is  that  heavy  Ions 
near  the  end  of  their  paths  produce  "single- 
hit"  kills  from  which  the  cells  never  recover, 
while  near  the  skin  there  Is  substantially  lees 
lethal  iiawiagf  done. 

By  using  a  suitable  dose  fractionation 
schedule  It  has  been  calculated  that  nltragaa 


Ions  would  deliver  about  1/30  the  skin  doee 
as  X-rays  while  achieving  the  same  degree 
of  cancer  destruction.  If  confirmed,  this 
marked  theoretical  advantage  of  heavy  ions 
over  X-rays  would  make  them  greatly  su- 
perior In  treating  many  forms  of  cancer. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
study  of  the  interaction  of  highly  Ionizing 
particles  with  living  material  is  expected  to 
uncover  a  great  deal  of  fundamental  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance than  the  cancer  radiation  therapy 
studies. 

Until  the  conversion  of  the  Princeton 
Particle  Accelerator  to  the  acceleration  of 
nitrogen  Ions  to  very  high  energies,  there 
was  no  facility  available  to  test  the  clinical 
value  of  heavy  ions  in  cancer  therapy.  Our 
present  schedule  caUs  for  starting  biomedi- 
cal research  in  Jime  and  continuing  so  long 
as  funds  are  available.  It  is  most  important 
to  keep  the  Princeton  Accelerator  in  con- 
tinuous operation,  since  no  other  existing 
large  accelerator  is  capable  of  being  readily 
and  cheaply  adapted  to  high  energy,  heavy 
ion  acceleration  suitable  for  cancer  therapy. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several,  chief 
among  which  are  the  need  for  rapid  magnet 
pulsing,  a  very  good  accelerator  vacuum,  a 
wide  frequency  coverage  in  the  acceleration 
system,  and  an  appropriate  heavy  Ion  Injec- 
tion system.  All  other  large  synchrotrons 
lack  at  least  one  and  usually  several  of  these 
essential  factors.  The  cost  of  converting 
other  synchrotrons  to  heavy  ions  with  beam 
currents  and  associated  properties  suitable 
for  clinical  application  to  cancer  therapy 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  several 
million  dollars  and  would  take  several  years 
to  achieve.  In  contrast,  the  Princeton  Parti- 
cle Accelerator  is  now  essentially  converted 
to  nitrogen  ions  after  a  few  months  effort, 
with  a  useable  beam  expected  by  June. 

CoNcsxss  or  TRX  Unrxd  Statks, 
Joorr  CoiiMiTTBi  ok  Atomic 
Enkxct, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  t,  1970. 
Prof.  Milton  Q.  Wbitx, 

Director.    Princeton-Pennsylvania   Accelera- 
tor, Princeton,  NJ. 

DxAs  Paorcssox  Whitx:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  Uklng  the  time  to  visit  me 
on  Monday.  May  4,  1970  and  for  the  enlight- 
ening discussion  on  the  Princeton-Pennsyl- 
vania accelerator.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  facility  should  be 
kept  In  operation  until  the  Executive  Branch 
can  sort  out  what  its  final  plans  are  for  re- 
search in  this  country. 

In  keeping  with  that  opinion,  I  inserted 
the  foUowlng  statement  in  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1071  Atomic  Energy  Ckjmmlssion  Authoriza- 
tion Report : 

The  plan  of  the  Coounlsalon  to  start  to 
phase  out  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania  Ac- 
celerator (PPA)  during  the  Utter  part  of  fis- 
cal year  1971  is  most  disturbing  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  PPA  faculty,  which  Involved  a 
U.S.  Oovemment  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $40  mlUion,  has  only  been  in  full 
operation  for  the  past  five  years.  It  has  been 
the  main  stay  for  high  energy  research  for 
16  university  groups.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends strongly  that  steps  toward  termina- 
tion be  deferred  pending  efforts  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  ABC,  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient funds  to  permit  the  continued  use  of 
this  facility. 

I  have  Instructed  the  Committee  staff  to 
foUow  AEC  actions  with  regard  to  PPA  very 
closely  and  to  keep  me  Informed  of  the  latest 
developments.  I  have  also  Instructed  the 
staff  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  full  report. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  visit,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  can  work  something  out  to 
keep  PPA  from  closing  down. 
Sincerely, 

CtuT  HounxLo.  Chairman. 


July  19,  1971 
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COLLBCK   OP   PhTSICIANS   AND    StTX- 
CSONS  OP   OOLTTMBIA  UNIVnSITT, 

Nevi   York,  N.Y..  AprU  24,.  1970. 
Dr.  M.  O.  White, 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Deax  Da.  Wbitx:  I  should  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportiuilty  you  provided  for 
me  and  my  colleagues  from  this  Laboratory 
to  visit  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accel- 
erator. 

I  believe  that  research  with  heavy  Ions 
having  energies  of  the  order  of  1  OeV  per 
nudeon  is  of  great  fundamental  Interest  in 
radloblology  and  quite  possibly  also  In 
radiotherapy.  If  such  peoticles  have  a  Z  be- 
tween 2  and  6,  there  is  already  a  great  deal 
of  work  that  can  and  should  be  done.  How- 
ever, should  you  succeed  In  accelerating  even 
heavier  nuclei  and  particularly  those  be- 
yond a  Z  of  about  30,  an  entirely  new  field 
of  radloblology  would  be  opened  up.  The  re- 
search would  not  be  of  great  intrinsic  inter- 
est but  It  would  also  have  very  important 
applications  with  regard  to  space  radio- 
biology.  It  now  appears  that  high  energy 
heavy  nucleons  may  present  the  most  seri- 
ous hazards  to  manned  interplanetary  mis- 
sions. In  fact,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  missions  could  be  undertaken 
without  prior  research  Into  the  biological 
action  of  these  nuclei.  I  also  know  that  the 
NASA  Badloblologlcal  Advisory  Panel  is 
quite  concerned  about  this. 

Because  of  their  very  high  dE/dx  and  be- 
cause of  their  penetration  over  distances 
that  are  larger  than  the  human  body,  such 
particles  have  three  Important  character- 
istics. 

One  of  these  is  that  they  can  quite  possibly 
cause  complete  cell  destruction  in  Interphase. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  might 
have  the  most  serious  effects  on  the  nervous 
tissue  of  astronauts.  It  would,  of  course, 
result  In  novel  radiobiological  effects. 

Another  characteristic  Is  that  the  tracks 
of  these  particles  mxist  have  diameters  that 
exceed  cellular  diameters.  We  have  at  pres- 
ent no  certain  knowledge  as  to  what  mor- 
phological or  functional  changes  would  be 
produced  under  these  conditions.  However, 
an  Important  poesiblUty  is  that  carcino- 
genesis may  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Finally ,  since  these  radiations  have  high 
penetration,  eUminate  tumor  cell  protection 
by  hypoxia,  and  end  in  broad  Bragg  peaks, 
they  represent  the  ideal  for  radiotherapy.  I 
think  that  therapy  research  of  the  effects  on 
animal  tumors  should  be  initiated  If  at  all 
possible.  This  may  well  have  to  be  followed 
by  research  with  humans.  1  consider  the 
argument  that  the  cost  and  complexity  of 
such  machines  prohibits  their  use  in  cancer 
treatment  to  be  fallacious.  Such  opinions 
were  certainly  expressed  befcx«  the  introduc- 
tion of  Van  de  Oraaf's  and  betatrons  to 
radiotherapy,  where  these  accelerators  are 
now  quite  common.  Although  the  Berkeley 
186"  cyclotron  has  only  very  limited  ca- 
pabUlties  for  therapy,  it  has  In  fact  been 
used  routinely  and  successfully  In  the  treat- 
ment of  many  patients. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no  machine 
anywhere  which  has  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing these  radiations.  The  plans  for  the 
Omnitron  at  the  University  of  California 
have  been  disapproved.  The  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  the  synchrotron  to  be  cou- 
pled to  the  Berkeley  HUac  is  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine.  However,  the  energies  which  would 
be  reached  would  be  lower  by  at  least  a  fac- 
tor of  2  and  the  cost  would  be  considerably 
higher.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
funds  for  conversion  of  your  accelerator  to 
heavy  particle  research  and  If  as  a  result  the 
accelerator  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  wlU 
be  many  years  before  these  radiations  can  be 
made  avaUable  and  no  doubt  the  cost  will  be 
very  much  greater. 


For  the  above  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
your  efforts  to  accomplish  the  eonveralon 
and  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  expiesa 
this  opinion  to  any  agencies  or  coounltteea 
that  have  to  decide  on  the  matter. 
ToiUB  sincerely,         , 

Hasald  H.  Rossi, 
Professor  of  Radiology. 

Stanporo  Univessitt  Mkoical  Centke, 

Stanford.  Calif..  May  24,  1971. 
Dr.  Milton  G.  Wrttx, 
Department  of  Physics,  Accelerator. 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Dear  Da.  White:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  6  and  encloeures  concerning  the 
possible  conversion  of  the  Princeton  Parti- 
cle AcceleratOT  to  heavy  1cm  production  for 
experimental  radiotherapy.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  heavy  ions  share  many  of  the 
attractive  physical  and  radioblologlc  proper- 
ties of  pl-mesons  for  radiotherapy,  and  I 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  if  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  were  to  request  my  opinion. 

However,  an  evaluation  of  the  relative 
priority  of  this  program  versus  competitive 
programs  for  negative  pi  meson  therapy  will 
of  course  depend  on  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  budgets  Involved,  as  well  as  on  other 
factors  which  cannot,  at  this  time,  be 
assessed. 

Sincerely, 

Henst  8.  Kaplan,  MJ>., 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Department 
of  Radiology. 


VrrOLANS  AOlf  INISTXATION  HOSPITAL. 

Bronx,  N.Y..  June  2»,  1971. 
Milton  Q.  White,  Ph.  D., 
Director,  PPA. 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Dkas  Da.  White:  We  were  fortunate  to 
have  and  enjoy  Dr.  Schlmmerling  visit  us 
and  discuss  the  PPA. 

In  keeping  with  some  of  our  work,  it  would 
indeed  appear  to  be  of  mutual  interest  to 
discuss  some  of  our  experimental  research 
ideas  Involving  phantom  and  biological 
studies. 

Should  theee  prove  satisfactory  we  could 
discuss  other  areas  which  could  conceivably 
bring  the  human  experience  Into  focus. 

I  hope  In  the  near  future,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  your  facilities  with 
Dr.  Roewlt,  our  Chief  of  Radiotherapy  Serv- 
ice. 

Sincwely, 

Stanley  J.  Malskt.  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Chief,  Radiotherapy. 

National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  22,  1970. 
Dr.  .1.  W.  HuMPHRETS,  Jr., 
Director,    Space    Medicine    Manned    Space 
Flight.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Homphrets:  The  program  of 
radiobiological  experiments  which  you  de- 
scribe in  your  letter  of  October  19th  requires 
high  energy  heavy  ions  with  sufficient  range 
to  penetrate  several  centimeters  in  tissue. 
To  our  knowledge  there  are  no  facilities  in 
the  U.S.  capable  of  providing  theee  particles. 

However,  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that,  at  relatively  minor  cost,  modifications 
to  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accelerator 
(PPA)  would  aUow  it  to  produce  the  ap- 
propriate particles:  such  as,  for  example, 
krypton  at  250  Mev/nucleon  with  a  range  of 
2  cm.  This  potential  to  accelerate  heavy  ions 
to  the  high  energies  required  by  your  needs 
is  unique  to  the  PPA. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  labora- 
tory will  no  longer  receive  ABC  support  and 
expects,  therefore,  to  start  closing  down  very 
soon.  The  closing  of  thU  aocelerator  would 
be  unfortunate  for  the  NASA  mlMlon.  since 
providing    the    equivalent    capabilities    for 


heavy  Ion  research  would  require  funds  far 
In  excess  of  thoee  involved  in  the  PPA  modi- 
fication and  (qteiatlon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  F.  Donovan, 
Bead,  Physics  Section. 

Brookraven  National  Laboratort, 

Vpton,  N.Y.,  June  24. 1970. 
Prof.  Milton  O.  Whitb, 

Director.  Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accelerator. 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Dear  Propessor  White:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Major  Nuclear 
Facilities  of  the  American  Chemical  Society's 
Division  of  Nuclear  Chemistry  and  Technol- 
ogy to  express  that  group's  strong  interest 
in  and  enthusiastic  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  high-energy  heavy  Ion  beams  at  the 
PPA. 

We  feel  that  the  avallabiUty  of  beams  of 
complex  loos  such  as  C"  at  energies  in  the 
region  of  1  OeV  per  nucleon  would  provide 
a  unique  tool,  probably  not  achievable  with 
any  other  machine  in  the  next  decade,  tor 
exploring  a  whole  set  of  new  phenomena 
Including  the  behavior  of  nuclear  matter 
at  extremely  high  exdtatlMi  energies.  We 
therefore  strongly  support  your  efforts  to 
keep  the  PPA  in  operation  beyond  Fiscal 
Year  1971  and  to  adapt  It  for  beavy-lon 
acceleration. 

Even  if  these  efforts  should  faU  for  lack 
of  assured  financial  support,  we  consider  It 
very  important  to  obtain  a  14  OeV  C"  beam 
and  to  use  it  for  significant  exploratory 
experiments  before  the  m»/^h»"f>  Is  shut 
down.  A  number  of  experimenters  in- 
cluding groups  from  Brookhaven,  Berk- 
eley, Oarnegle-MeUon  University,  Purdue,  and 
probably  several  others,  as  weU  as.  of  course. 
Princeton  have  expressed  the  desire  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  cooperative  program  of  relatively 
simple  and  short  experUnents  to  explore  the 
Interactions  of  high-energy  C"  ions  with 
complex  nuclei  this  faU.  if  the  beam  be- 
comes available.  Professor  Naumann  has  been 
keeping  us  posted  atmut  progress  on  the 
machine,  discussed  the  various  proposals  for 
experiments  with  the  interested  parUee.  and 
generously  offered  space  and  facilities  for 
use  of  the  visiting  groups  during  the  pro- 
jected experiments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

QaaBAXT  FRIESLANBaa. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Major  Nu- 
clear Facilities. 

The  Untvxrsitt  op  Chicago. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  30, 1970. 
Prof.  Milton  Write, 
Accelerator, 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Dear  Professor  Write:  I  am  very  excited 
about  your  proposal  to  accelerate  carbon 
atoms  and  heavier  nuclei.  As  I  Indicated  In 
my  telephone  conversation  I  am  enclosing 
with  this  letter  some  selected  reprints  and 
preprints  and  one  so-far  unpublished  graph 
on  relative  abundances.  From  the  two  short 
notes  for  the  Budt^Mst  meeting.  i9eo.  you  will 
see  that  a  detailed  knowledge  of  ^lallation 
cross  sections  and  hl^  energy  interactions 
of  the  heavy  nuclei  now  play  a  crucial  role  in 
extending  our  understanding  of  satellite  ex- 
perlmenu.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A  .Simpson.  Professor  of  Physics. 

Brookhaven  National  LABORATOar, 

Vpton,  NY.,  July  9. 1971. 
Prof.  MB.TON  O.  Wrrs, 
Princeton-Penn  Accelerator. 
Princeton,  NJ. 

EteAR  PRopsaaoR  Whitb:  I  am  Trritlng  la 
support  of  your  efforU  to  employ  the  Prince- 
ton-Pcim  accelerator  la  btooMdleal  and 
radlo-therapeutle  experiments.  It  in  my  be- 
lief that  effective   use   of  accelerators  can 
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greatly  enbanoe  th«  >blUt»a«  of  medlcMl 
tbeti4>lsU  to  deal  with  tumor  treatmeiit.  A« 
you  may  know,  we  at  Brookhaven.  ai«  aerl- 
oualy  proposiag  to  uae  tlM  AOB  as  a  pl-maaoa 
source  to  teet  tbat  modality  of  treatment. 
Purtlier,  we  are  studying  tbe  poaslbUlty  of 
using  300  MeV  protons  from  our  new  linear 
accelerator  for  similar  purposes.  As  for  my- 
self, I  was  previously  engaged  In  Xbt  develop- 
ment of  fast  neutron  generators  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  cUnlcal  iise.  I  believe 
all  tbe  "exotic  particles"  which  can  be  use- 
fully employed  to  provide  high  LBT  radia- 
tions to  defeat  tbe  oxygen  effect  should  be 
evaluated  prior  to  an  all-out  effort  to  devise 
a  cheap  aooelarator  to  be  used  universally  for 
this  purpoae  In  therapy. 

Brookhaven  is  prseentiy  oooperatlng  with 
you  on  the  basis  of  equipment  to  be  used 
In  your  beams  for  this  purpose.  This  letter 
will  constitute  further  endorsement  of  your 
acUvlUea. 

Sincerely, 

F.  E.  Mills. 


WILL  THE  PEOPLE  GOVERN 
THEMSELVES? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Oerald 
W.  Johnson,  long  known  for  his  colvinuu 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  asked  the  Im- 
portant question:  Will  the  people  govern 
themselves? 

Mr.  Johnson  needs  no  elaboration  by 
me.  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  in  Balti- 
more on  July  11,  1971.  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Will  thx  Pbotlx  Ootxxn  TmnaxLvxa? 
(By  Oerald  W.  Johnson) 

Sb:  After  the  uproar  has  subsided  and  the 
duat  settled,  after  they  have  hanged  Sulz- 
berger or  given  him  the  Congreeslonal  Ifedal 
of  Honor,  after  Nixon  has  been  re-elected  or 
defeated  In  every  state,  including  Maine  and 
Vermont,  still  tbe  non-justtclable  question 
will  remain  pending  before  the  only  court 
that  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  the  court 
of  public  opinion. 

That  question  is,  are  the  American  people 
capable  of  exercising  the  sovereignty  they 
claimed  In  1770  and  stlU  bold  in  theory,  al- 
though not  in  practice?  The  answer  depends 
on  the  answers  to  two  preliminary  quaatlons, 
(1)  could  they?  and  (3)  wotild  they?  If  the 
answer  to  (3)  is  ''no"  then  thet«  U  no  point 
in  aakmg  the  others.  If  people  wtu  not  gov- 
ern themselves,  then  they  cannot,  and 
should  not.  If  civlltzatton  u  to  survive,  there 
must  be  government,  and  If  seU-govemment 
U  Impossible,  then  it  must  pass  to  anyone 
who  can  and  wlU  govern.  If  it  happens  to  be 
a  Hitler  at  a  Stalin  or  Beelzebub  that  would 
be  bad.  bat  not  as  bad  as  pure  anarchy. 

The  late  H.  L.  Mencken  contended  that 
democracy  U  a  fraod  for  the  simple  bat  suf- 
ficient reason  that  the  average  American 
hasn't  guts  enough  to  be  free.  The  mnimni  ac- 
cording to  this  theory  are,  in  Franklin's 
words,  "tiiey  that  can  give  up  eesentlal  liberty 
to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety."'  and  they, 
in  old  Ben's  opinion,  "deaarve  neither  Uberty 
nor  safety."  lite  supreme  value  of  this  repub- 
lic, tbe  thing  that  makee  it  worth  tbe  aaeri- 
Oce  of  life  itself,  u  its  ssesilluii  of  the  right 
and  the  capacity  of  the  America*  peopla  to 
govern  thsniaiilits.  fisiiiiini  tlMt.  «*««  yoa 
have  taken  aU  virtue  oat  otf  it.  Bamove  that 
and  the  remainder  la.  to  adapt  BlssMxvk'a 
Pbraw-  not  worth  tbe  boaas  e€  atm  MaA  ta- 
tantryman  klUed  la  VlctaaB. 

Yet  an  early  Preaident — the  third,  to  be 
precise — laid  down  aa  a  fundamental  princi- 


ple of  our  form  of  government  "though  the 
wlU  d  the  majority  Is  In  aU  cases  to  prevail, 
that  will,  to  be  rlfhttul.  must  be  reasonable." 
JtiOtanaa.  referred,  of  course,  to  all  Important 
cases.  Only  a  lunatic  would  contend  that  tbe 
majority  miut  decide  who  shall  be  post- 
master at  Podunk.  but  It  Is  definitely  the  will 
of  the  majority  that  the  United  States  mail 
shall  go  through  promptly  and  safely. 

When  the  decision  is  one  Involving  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  lives  of  50,000  brave  men.  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $100  billion  of  tax 
money  and  a  struggle  lasting  eight  years, 
it  is  no  trivial  matter.  It  is  one  on  which 
tbe  WlU  of  the  majority  should  be  ascer- 
taizked  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Even  if  it  is  wrongful  that  will  must  pre- 
vail, but  a  wrongful  decision  in  such  a  case 
gravely  imperils  tbe  national  security.  To  be 
rightful,  it  must  be  reasonable,  but  who  can 
make  a  reasonable  judgment  if  he  does  not 
know  all  the  pertinent  facts? 

A  great  many  people  are  persuaded — many 
of  tbem  very  reluctantly  but  none  the  lees 
firmly  persuaded — that  tbat  is  what  we  did 
in  Vietnam.  The  blame  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  any  one  man.  Perhaps  Eisenhower 
was  at  fault  when  be  appointed  an  hysterical 
old  woman  (of  masculine  gender)  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  Eisenhower  never  allowed 
Dulles  to  send  more  than  army  and  drill- 
sergeants  to  Vietnam.  Perhaps  Kennedy  was 
wrong  in  sending  troops  to  guard  the  arms 
and  ammunition  we  sent  to  keep  tbem  from 
being  stolen  and  sold  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Un- 
doubtedly Johnson  was  wrong  when  he 
threw  in  half  a  miUion  men  to  brace  up  a 
government  so  hateful  to  Its  own  people  that 
it  was  tottering  to  a  fall  unless  supported  by 
foreign  arms.  Undoubtedly,  Nixon  waa  wrong 
when  he  imagined  that  we  can  Impose  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  ourselves  by  any 
means  short  of  destroying  what  remains  of 
both  Vietnams,  north  and  south.  Our  mih- 
tary  leaders  were  wrong  In  groasly  under- 
esUmating  the  dllBctiltlea  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  overesthnating  the  elBcacy  of  air 
power  in  that  situation. 

But  all  these  errors  were  subsequent  to 
and  grew  out  of  the  great  original  mistake, 
which  waa  made  by  you  and  me,  and  Joe 
Doakes  down  the  street  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
200  millions  who  hold  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  people.  That  mistake  waa  our  failure 
to  demand  right  at  the  start  that  the  power 
to  make  war  should  remain  where  we  had 
put  it  when  we  ordained  and  established  the 
Constitution — in  Congress,  that  acts  only 
after  full  and  public  discussions.  That  power 
baa  been  modified  in  only  one  Important  re- 
spect since  1789 — if  and  when  the  United 
Nations  formally  calls  on  us  to  help  resist 
clear,  unprovoked  aggreeeloD,  Congress  U 
pledged  to  respond.  No  such  call  was  issued  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam. 

But  we,  the  people,  cannot  eecape  all  re- 
sponsibility. We  made  a  mistake,  and  dearly 
have  we  paid  for  it.  By  sUenee  we  gave 
consent. 

Tbat,  though,  is  water  over  the  dam.  What 
remains  is  to  guard  against  repeaUng  that 
mistake  by  making  another  decision  baaed  on 
false  information,  or  nooe,  for  such  a  ded- 
alon  U  not  reaaonable  and  therefore  not 
rightful.  To  say  that  each  a  dedalon  threat- 
ena  the  national  seeutlty  is  a  groaa  under- 
statement. If  persisted  in  such  decisions  wlU 
assure  the  deatrucUon  of  the  nation,  for  they 
will  prove  that  the  people  are  incapable  of 
self-government. 

That  u  the  noo-Justlclabla  laana  that 
underlies  the  present  con  trot  eisj.  The  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  decide  it.  OongreH  can- 
not deelde  it.  Tbe  PrsaMent  cannot  decide  it. 
They  are  aU  ageBts,  aatborhnd  to  carry  on 
the  bwsliiiM  of  govemnMat  subject  to  the 
BOWMign  power,  which  Is  the  win  of  the 
majority.  If  that  pennlts  any  agency  to  over- 
ride Ito  WlU,  it  haa  abdicated  and  the  whole 
system  of  dMnocratic  government  is  an 
exploded  theory. 


COMPUTERS  AND  IMPROVED  MEDI- 
CALCARE 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
importance  of  computer  tedinology  as 
a  device  for  increasing  the  quantity  and 
improving  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
medical  and  other  health  care  services 
is  becoming  Increasingly  recognized.  It 
has  the  potential  for  improved  distribu- 
tion of  services  of  high  quality  through 
communications  networks  and  com- 
puterized medical  information  and  diag- 
nostic aids. 

In  view  of  this  recognition,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971,  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate,  contains  a  new  authority 
for  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  schools,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions or  institutions,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  plan  and  develop  freestand- 
ing or  university-based  ocHnputer  labora- 
tories to  enable  physicians  and  other 
health  persoimel  to  utilize  modem  com- 
puter technologies  in  the  provision  of 
health  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  July  11.  1971.  issue 
of  Parade  magazine  contained  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Dr.  BiUy  Jack  Bass:  He's 
Helping  To  Make  Medical  History."  Dr. 
Bass  of  Salem.  Mo.,  and  his  staff  have 
developed,  with  the  Missouri  regional 
medical  program,  a  new  automated,  com- 
puterized medical  service  which  luu? 
proved  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  prac- 
titioners in  rural  areas.  Though  located 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
large  city.  Dr.  Bass  has  at  his  fingertips 
nearly  all  of  the  advisory  and  diagnostic 
services  of  a  university  health  center. 

I  believe  the  success  of  this  program 
in  liQssourl  holds  great  prcxnlse  for 
other  medically  underserved  areas  and 
is  an  example  of  the  growing  Importance 
of  regional  medical  programs  in  im- 
proving the  delivery  of  health  services. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  Parade  article  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

Da.  BnxT  JacK  Base:  Rx'a  "HBLrara  to 
*        Mass  Msdical  Histoxt" 
(By  John  O.  Rogers) 

Salxm,  Mo. — When  Dr.  BlUy  Jack  Bass 
recenUy  bad  urgent  need  for  the  laUst  tech- 
niques in  treating  a  patient  for  lead  poison- 
ing, he  picked  up  a  phone,  made  a  simple 
request,  and  In  five  minutes  a  facsimile  de- 
vice in  his  ofDce  turned  out  a  printed  page 
containing  the  information.  And  when  be 
does  an  electrocardiogram  on  a  heart  patient, 
it  is  recorded  almost  Instantly  130  miles  away 
in  a  computer  that  gives  him  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  over  a  leased  phone  wire  within  ten 
minutes. 

BIO   CHAMCX   AHSAB 

Although  Dr.  Baas  U  a  general  practioner 
in  a  remoU  Oaark  MounUin  viUage,  he's  very 
q>«clal— probably  the  moet-favored  small- 
town doctor  in  the  world,  the  key  figure  in  a 
project  that  may  revolutionize  medical  pro- 
cedurea.  PhyaloaUy  far  removed  from  sophis- 
ticated madical  centers  with  their  staffs  of 
speclallsta  and  up-to-the-minute  know-how, 

he  has  their  knowledge  at  hla  fingertips 

by  wire. 

"ThU  project."  says  Dr.  Bass.  "thM  we 
caU  the  Automated  Physician's  Assistant,  la 
likely  to  change  the  practice  of  medicine  as 
we've  known  it  up  to  now.  It  guarantees  bet- 
ter treatment  for  people  in  rural  areas.  And 
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It  ought  to  attract  more  good  young  doctors 
to  practice  In  thoae  areas  where  they're  ao 
badly  needed.  We're  showing  that  a  rural 
doctor  can  have  almost  every  advantage 
that's  normally  available  only  in  a  big  medi- 
cal center." 

Forty-slx-year-old  Dr.  Bass,  bis  four  nurses 
and  his  patients  make  up  half  of  a  federal- 
ly funded  pioneering  propect  being  devtioped 
by  the  Missouri  Regional  Medical  Program 
(MRMP).  Tbe  other  half  is  tbe  MRMP  bead- 
quarters  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  which  has  the 
big  IBM  computer.  It  also  has  a  vast 
memory  bank  that  can  store  10  million  pages 
of  medical  information,  and  other  medicaUy- 
useful  gadgets — aU  Unked  directly  to  the 
Bass  office.  In  addition,  MRMP  has  avail- 
able a  number  of  specialists  from  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Missouri  Medical  Center,  directly  at 
the  service  of  Dr.  Bass. 

PATIXNT'S   BENXnT 

"When  I  wanted  a  complete  checkup,  I 
used  to  go  to  St.  Louis  more  than  100  mUee 
away,"  said  a  Bass  patient  the  other  day.  "It 
would  take  up  to  three  days,  cost  me  for  the 
travri  and  a  hospital  room,  plus  my  time 
away  from  work.  Now  Dr.  Bass'  office  can  do 
the  whole  job  in  about  three  hours  right 
here  in  my  home  town." 

One  of  the  great  time-savers  In  the  Bass 
office  is  the  do-it-yourself  medical  history. 
No  longer  does  the  doctor  ask  endless  ques- 
tions and  make  penciled  notes.  Instead  the 
patient  sits  at  a  keyboard  and  "talks"  to  the 
computer  in  Columbia.  Questions  are  printed 
out  before  him:  Operations?  What  kind? 
Dizzy  spells?  Lumps  on  skin?  The  patient 
compiles  his  own  medical  history  by  punch- 
ing keys  opposite  multiple-choice  answers. 
This  record  of  his  health  and  physical  con- 
dition is  stored  permanently  in  the  computer. 
Anytime  Dr.  Bass  needs  it  he  simply  asks  the 
computer  for  the  history  by  the  patient's 
numl>er  and  It's  printed  out  in  hU  office  in  a 
matter  of  mlnutee. 

PARADE  watched  Fay  Schafer,  a  local  cat- 
tleman, complete  his  history  recently  In  40 
minutes.  It  was  a  busy  day,  and  Dr.  Bass  and 
bU  staff  dldnt  have  to  attend  him.  They 
were  free  to  bustle  about  on  a  variety  of  oth- 
er cases.  We  asked  Schafer  if  bis  experience 
with  keyboard  and  computer  seemed  too  im- 
personal. 

THAT     WAS    rUK 

"Mot  a  bit,"  be  replied.  "It  was  fun,  sort 
of  like  a  game.  The  questions  were  interest- 
ing. And  I  know  that  eventually  111  have 
more  time  with  Dr.  Bass  because  aU  these 
contraptions  he's  got  in  here  let  him  make 
better  use  of  his  time." 

Some  of  the  "contraptions"  are  standard 
IBM,  aome  were  modified  for  special  use.  For 
example,  Allan  Purdy,  an  electrical  engineer 
with  MRMP,  and  his  men  took  a  commercial 
breath-  and  lung-testing  machine  and  spent 
eight  months  adapting  it  so  that  the  com- 
puter could  "understand"  Its  messages. 
"Someday,"  says  Purdy,  "when  medicine  has 
become  revolutioniaed  through  computers 
and  automation,  we  think  they'll  be  using 
our  principles  in  mass  production." 

Right  now  the  $500^)00  MRMP  project  is 
limited  to  one  doctor  l«vone  rural  area.  But 
in  years  to  come  the  nation  may  well  be 
dotted  with  automated  medical  centers,  each 
serving  thousands  of  doctors  not  only  in 
rural  areas  but  also  in  big  cities.  Tbe  Bass 
office,  of  courscf  is  subsidized  by  MRMP  but 
eventually  each  doctor  would  have  to  buy  or 
leaae  his  own  equipment.  Hence,  it's  impor- 
tant to  reduce  the  now  high  expenses. 

■niere's  one  rig.  for  example,  that  puts 
heart  performance  data  on  tape  for  the  com- 
puter. It  costs  $6600  and  is  too  big  to  ship 
away  for  repairs.  Now  a  smaller  one  has  been 
developed  at  JISOO  that  can  be  shipped  for 
repairs  for  about  $5. 

Oayle  Adams,  an  operations  executive  with 
MRMP,  says  that  costs  will  go  down  aa  the 
number  of  participating  doctors  goee  up: 
"At  preeent  each  34  seconds  of  computer 


time  devoted  to  a  oertain  aspect  of  a  Baas 
patient  $16.91.  If  ten  doctors  ahared  the 
cost,  each  24  seconds  would  reduce  to  $3.30. 
For  100  doctors — only  $1.94." 

T7TAH   WnX   SCBVICB 

The  MRMP  project  is  a  vast,  conqtiex  ex- 
tension of  earlier  medicine-by-wire  services. 
For  example,  the  University  of  Utah  Medical 
Center  analyzes  brain  waves  received  by 
telephone  wire  from  patients  as  distant  aa 
240  miles.  (PARADE  reported  on  this  on 
April  12.  1970.) 

How  did  Dr.  Bass  happen  to  be  selected 
to  play  what  may  be  a  historic  role  in  medi- 
cine? 

"We  knew  about  him,"  says  an  MRMP 
official,  "because  of  his  past  cooperation  with 
the  Missouri  Medical  Center  We  knew  he 
had  a  busy  practice  serving  an  area  that 
stretches  many  miles  from  Salem  in  all  di- 
rections. And  he  is  remote.  We  reasoned  that 
if  long-distance,  automated  medicine  would 
work  out  of  Salem,  it  would  work  anywhere." 

Says  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Rikll,  MRMP  coordina- 
tor: "We're  not  trying  to  replace  doctors  or 
even  cut  down  on  their  numbers.  But  we're 
out  to  help  the  doctors.  A  doctor  is  only  as 
good  as  the  information  be  has.  If  there's  a 
cure  for  cancer  but  he  doesn't  know  it,  he 
cant  be  of  much  help.  Our  job  is  to  speed  the 
flow  of  information  to  the  doctors — informa- 
tion not  only  on  their  own  patients  but  the 
latest  development  in  their  profession." 

These  latest  developments  involve  the  vast 
PACT  (Fast  Access  to  Current  Text)  bank  in 
Columbia.  Don  WUson,  its  director,  says,  "I 
think  we  can  respond  to  aimoet  any  question 
anyone  might  ask.  If  we  don't  have  it  here 
we  can  get  the  Information  from  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine.  For  Dr  Bass 
we've  recently  given  him  stuff  on  lead  poi- 
soning, spider  and  snake  bites  and  a  rare 
type  of  muscular  dystrophy.  We  can  do  It  by 
phone,  by  screen  or  by  facsimile  printout 
right  to  his  office  in  minutes." 

A    CONSTANT    THXILL 


For  his  part.  Dr.  Baas  Is  greatly  apprecia- 
tive: "Professionally,  it's  a  constant  thrill  to 
take  part  in  the  project.  Of  course,  we  hit 
snags.  At  one  point  we  found  we  needed  a 
better  grounding  system  for  the  electrical 
equipment.  Tou  have  to  plan  ahead  on  how 
to  get  quick  repair  If  you  have  an  equipment 
breakdown.  And  at  the  development  end 
there's  the  matter  of  constantly  trying  to 
simplify  tbe  eqvdpment  so  that  the  doctor 
and  his  staff  can  easily  operate  it.  But  the  re- 
ward is  very  large — the  feeling  that  you're 
helping  to  make  medical  history." 


JkCOa  R.  RAMSBURG,  SR. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  a  friend  is  a  time  that  tests  us 
in  many  wajrs.  In  addition  to  the  sense 
of  personal  sorrow  there  is  a  sense  of 
loss  of  guidance,  of  support,  and  of  en- 
couragement. Something  Important  in 
our  lives  is  missing  and  will  never  be  re- 
placed. Our  lives  may  continue,  but  will 
never  be  the  same. 

So  it  is  with  the  death  of  Jacob  R. 
Ramsburg,  and  so  a  multitude  of  his 
friends  will  fed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  from  the 
Frederick  Post,  of  July  9,  1971,  outlining 
Senator  Ramsburg's  substantial  public 
service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jacob  R.  RAMSBuao  Sa. 

Jacob  R.  Ramsburg  8r.  was  a  member  of 
the  school  which  believed  in  hard  work,  fiUl 
dedication  to  everything  he  undertook,  and 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


The  most  productive  of  the  83  yeaia  of  tiia 
life  were  given  in  service  to  his  church,  to 
his  community,  his  county  and  hla  state,  and 
In  the  rearing  of  a  fine  family. 

The  imexpected  death  Wednesday  by  heart 
attack  of  this  former  Mayor  of  Frederick, 
State  Senator,  member  of  the  House  erf 
Delegates,  outstanding  businessman  and 
civic  worker  came  as  a  shock  to  the  legions 
who  knew  him  and  who  join  with  the  fam- 
Uy  in  mourning  his  untimely  passing. 

"Jake"  Ramsburg  put  the  same  full  meas- 
ure of  effort  which  made  him  successful  in 
the  insurance  business  into  his  other  under- 
takings, whether  it  was  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Chuch  at  Utica,  as 
a  member  of  tbe  Lions  Club  or  as  an  effec- 
tive and  successful  politician. 

He  served  well  as  Mayor  of  Frederick  from 
1958-62,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates for  four  terms,  1934-50,  and  as  a  State 
Senator  1954-58. 

In  business,  in  government.  In  aU  his  un- 
dertakings— that  which  distinguished  Mr. 
Ramsburg  most  was  bis  leadership  and  his 
concern  for  other  people  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  and  his  state. 

He  entered  tbe  insurance  business  upon 
graduation  in  1926  from  Frederick  High 
School,  and  In  1933  with  Joseph  W.  Umer 
founded  Frederick  Underwriters  Inc. 

Frederick  County  mourns  the  loes  of  such 
an  outstanding  citizen  as  Jacob  Ramsburg. 
but  his  contributitons  to  its  general  better- 
ment will  be  as  everlasting  as  bis  memory  .  .  . 
and  he  wUl  never  be  forgotten. 


WOMEN  S  EQUALITY  ACT      ,  ./ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks  ago 
I  introduced  S.  2185.  the  Women's  Equal- 
ity Act.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  improve 
and  extend  our  woefully  inadequate  laws 
dealing  with  sex  discrimination. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  introducing  the 
bill,  one  of  the  most  pervasive  types  of 
sex  discrimination  is  university  employ- 
ment for  educational  purposes.  The 
Women's  Equality  Act  would  eliminate 
the  exemption  universities  now  have 
from  the  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities provisions  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Female  Academicians 
Claim  Careers  Curbed  by  Male  Chauvin- 
ists," which  graphically  illustrates  the 
extent  and  the  cost  of  this  discrimina- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the 
c(xiclusion  of  my  remaiics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Female  Acaokm icians  Claim  CAXXxas  CvaaxD 

Bt   Malx  CHAUvtNiaia 

(By  Susan  B.  MiUer) 

Margaret  Ciissler.  an  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  is 
paid  $2,000  less  than  anyone  else  at  her  level 
in  her  department,  but  she  claims  that's  just 
one  of  her  worries. 

Prof.  Cussler.  who  has  taught  at  the  imlver- 
ity  since  1954.  says  her  depiutment  haa 
blocked  her  advancement  by  refusing  to  help 
her  get  research  grants,  by  not  assigning  her 
to  teach  "important"  courses  and  by  denying 
her  key  faculty  committee  appointments. 
Last  December,  the  four  men  in  her  depart- 
ment who  outrank  her  turned  down  her  re- 
quest, to  become  a  fuU  professor  with 
tenure. 

"If  I  were  a  man,  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  my  promotion  or  anything  else," 
she  asserts.  "My  credentials  are  better  than 
those  of  the  men  who  turned  me  down." 

But  wait.  Can  there  be  sexual  bias  in 
acidemia,  that  supposed  bastion  of  tolerance 
and  reasonableness?  You'd  better  believe  it, 
claim  women  faculty  members  at  coUeges  and 
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unlvtmttM  MTOM  tha  conutry.  Muiy  at  tbam 
ftr*  ocfanlBinc  loo*l  ounpiH  piwura  gimq* 
and  flUBf  oomidalata  acmlnat  tlMir  •mploywm 
with  the  fwlanl  govmuaeat  unttar  »  1M8 
ppwMwittal  onlar  twrrtnc  aez  tUsaliBliuitkm 
by  federal  eontraeton.  Under  attaek  am  aal- 
veralty  blrtng  and  promotion  prooeduna  and 
salary  lervla  for  women. 

MOT    BLACK    AND    WHTTK 

Many  mala  academlrlana  argue  that  the 
women — ♦"«'"'«<"e  Prof.  Cua»ler — are  ezag- 
gerating  tlie  proMem.  "Like  other  oomplalnta 
In  this  OKtagory.  Prof.  Cuaalar'a  caae  lant 
black  and  wblte"  oontenda  her  department 
cbalnaan.  Prof.  Robert  A.  KlUa.  Indeed,  a 
unlvexBity  committee  to  which  Prof.  Cuaaler 
took  her  grli>e8  recommended  a  aalary  in- 
creaae  but  found  no  grounds  for  charges  of 
dlacrimlnatlon  In  promotion  procedurea. 

Nafamwlde,  however,  there  is  statlstloal  evi- 
dence that  women  don't  adTa^^oe  at  the  aame 
rate  as  men,  for  wtaaterer  reaaon.  Acoordlng 
to  the  VA.  once  of  ■ducatlon.  women  ac- 
count for  about  one-fifth  of  the  nation's 
633,000  faculty  members.  Becent  surveys 
show  that  35%  of  faculty  women  hold  the 
rank  of  Instructor,  the  lowest  in  academl*. 
while  only  9%  are  full  profesaora;  among 
faculty  males,  10%  are  instructors  and  3S% 
are  full  prof  essors. 

Salarlea  for  women  college  teachers  are 
lower  across  the  board  than  tboae  of  their 
male  colleagues.  Tlie  American  Council  on 
Xducatton,  a  private  reeeareh  group,  reports 
that  In  IBOB,  63%  of  faculty  women  were  paid 
leaa  than  tlO.OOO  a  year  whlls  only  38%  of 
faculty  men  earned  leea  than  that  amount. 

Moreover,  faculty  woman  tend  to  be  clus- 
tered In  such  tradltionaUy  female  fleida  as 
home  wwnotntrs.  sducatton.  nursing,  and 
the  social  seiiluss — while  msn  domliurte  the 
more  pr— tlglma  llbenl  arts  and  sciences.  At 
the  muvsnlty  of  Wtseonsln's  COOege  of  Let- 
tan  and  Science  last  yaar.  16  of  the  5S  de- 
partments had  no  wcaosa  mem  hers,  while 
only  10  of  the  601  tenured  protassors  la  the 
college  w«re  women.  Women  made  up  Just 
a%  at  the  full  professon  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  last  q;>rlng.  Harrard 
University,  In  a  recent  report  on  the  status 
of  women  on  Its  staffs,  stated  that  "women 
bad  been  virtually  abssnt"  flora  the  upper 
ranks  of  its  arts  and  sdenoee  departments 
for  the  past  10  year*. 

Losnra  esovNS 

In  some  respects,  academic  women  actually 
have  lost  ground  of  late.  In  the  past  five 
years,  men  have  replaced  womrsn  as  prssi- 
denta  of  prestigious  Sarah  Lawrence,  Bryn 
llawr  and  Vaasar  colleges.  Overall,  women 
acw>untwl  for  38%  of  all  college  teachers  in 
1S30  against  their  present  proportion  of  30%, 
the  Oflloe  of  Bducatlon  says. 

Many  university  ofBcials  say  that  these 
comparisons  srsn't  necsssarlly  the  result  of 
discrimination.  Mainly  they  base  their  reluc- 
tance to  hire  women  for  faculty  posts  on  the 
belief  that  women  will  quickly  quit  to  marry 
and  raise  families. 

For  a  woman  who  wants  to  work,  a  bus- 
band  or  child  can  be  a  liability,  says  Lane 
Davis,  a  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  "We  tried  to  hire  one 
woman  but  she  wanted  us  to  hire  her  hus- 
band too.  Now  what  In  hell  were  we  going  to 
do  with  Mm?"  he  asks.  Pregnancies  present 
special  problems,  particularly  If  a  woman 
who  is  a  department's  only  specialist  leaves 
for  a  year,  offlelals  say. 

"On  the  whole,  women  aren't  able  to  make 
the  reputation  as  scholars  that  men  are,"  says 
Richard  Lester,  dean  of  faculty  at  Prlntxton 
University.  "Family  respcMisibllltles  make  It 
hard  for  tbem  to  keep  up  to  date  in  their 
field  and  to  turn  out  as  much  research  as 
men  do." 

That  may  be  tr\ie  in  some  cases,  critics 
concede,  but  they  claim  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  women  In  many  areas  of  mr^^timK^ 


stems  dtrsetly  frotn  bias  tn  hiring  and  pro- 
moting. Womea  ctltles  say.  aoma  men  feel 
that  a  large  number  of  women  in  a  field  will 
lower  Ita  prestige.  "I  have  men  oa  the  staff 
who  will  vote  against  a  woman  for  a  job  just 
because  she's  a  woman.  They  just  dont  want 
women  around,"  says  one  Harvard  depart- 
ment bead. 

Moreover,  whether  Intentionally  or  not. 
traditional  arartemlr  hiring  practices  tend  to 
work  against  women  when  It  comes  to  filling 
prestigious  posts,  say  campus  women's 
groups.  Tc^-fllgbt  coUeges  typically  dont 
advertise  openings,  and  olten  it's  considered 
bad  form  to  apply  for  a  job;  profeesors  wait 
to  be  caUed.  When  a  dqtartment  has  an 
opening,  its  ranking  members  conunonly 
contact  their  colleagues  at  other  Institutions 
to  ask  for  recommendations  and  then  invite 
one  or  two  favorite  candidates  to  visit  the 
campus. 

Women  have  dubbed  this  the  "old  buddy 
system."  Shirley  Clark,  associate  professor  of 
sociology  and  education  at  the  University  of 
Mlnneeota,  says:  "It  may  not  be  as  blatant 
as  an  application  returned  to  you  stamped 
•male  only,'  but  It  works  the  same  way.  A 
woman  is  at  a  disadvantage  once  a  depart- 
ment chairman  so  much  as  uses  masculine 
pronouns  to  dsscribe  the  person  be  wants  to 
hire." 

Another  obstacle  to  women  in  academla 
has  been  rulea  that  forbid  both  husband  and 
wife  from  working  in  the  same  Institution 
or  in  ths  same  department.  The  rulea,  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  problenu  as  one 
spouss  ifSfT'rg  judgment  on  another,  dont 
disenmiaate  on  the  basU  of  sex.  But  when, 
as  frequently  hfpp*"«.  an  academic  woman 
BMtfrlss  aa  «^^«^*«""»«  man.  It's  usually  her 
career  that  U  sacrificed. 

Consider  the  case  of  Margaret  Harlow,  who 
was  an  assistant  professor  of  psych<riogy  at 
ths  University  of  Wisconsin  when  she  mar- 
ried another  professor  In  the  department  In 
1948.  Paced  with  a  university  rule  against 
nepotism,  sbe  resigned  her  poet.  She  spent 
most  of  the  next  17  years  assisting  her  bus- 
band  and  hu  coUeagnea  m  their  rassarcb 
wlthoxxt  formal  rsoognltloa  or  pay. 

In  1908.  the  university  bent  Its  regulations 
enough  to  allow  Ruf .  Hariow  to  be  a  lecturer 
in  another  dspartatent.  But  It  wasnt  until 
1970 — 23  years  after  she  was  forced  to  re- 
sign— that  the  unlvetatty  finally  agreed  to 
make  her  a  ftill  professor.  "I  could  cry  when 
I  think  of  aU  the  years  I  lost  beeaxMe  at  that 
sUly  rule,"  she  says. 

Academic  women  have  made  some  head- 
way in  removing  barriers  to  their  progress, 
however.  Nepotism  rules  have  been  revised  at 
the  universities  of  Artaona.  Michigan,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Wisconsin.  Tofts  University  has 
established  a  university-wide  clearing  house 
for  hiring  that  not  only  puMlelzes  faculty 
vaoandee  but  seeks  out  and  enoovrages 
women  and  mlnority-grotip  candldatea  to 
apply. 

Individuals  and  gnrapa  have  filed  more 
than  280  employment  discrimination  com- 
plaints i^alnst  colleges  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  President  Johnson's  1968  anti- 
bias  order.  But  widespread  results  arent  ex- 
pected to  come  soon  because  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which 
charged  with  enforcing  the  mlc,  has  only  a"^ 
small  investigation  staff. 

However,  (me  complaint  led  to  the  with- 
holding of  some  $7.6  million  in  federal  con- 
tracts from  the  University  of  Michigan  until 
it  came  up  with  an  acceptable  plan  to  end 
sex  discrimination.  Among  other  things, 
Michigan  agreed  to  give  women  staffers  an 
estimated  total  of  about  88  nalUlon  la  bade 
pay,  retroactive  to  1968,  to  make  up  for  past 
salary  inequities.  Contracts  totaling  about  88 
million  also  were  withheld  from  Harvard 
University  until  it  furnished  prevlouriy  un- 
released  information  about  Its  hiring  prac- 
tices. 


SS7ATOR  MDSKIX  SPEAKS  ON 
IXlUa  ABUSE 

Mr.  EAOUrrON.  lir.  President,  re- 
cently, in  tflstmony  delivered  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtokh)  diacuned 
one  of  hia  drug  control  bills,  S.  1944,  to 
provide  for  international  drug  control 
assistance. 

In  his  testimony.  Senator  Muskh  em- 
phasized ttie  need  for  Immediate  action 
on  the  international  as  well  as  the  do- 
mestic front  if  the  trafiOc  in  illegal  drugs 
is  to  be  stopped.  The  Senator's  testi- 
mony suggests  some  possible  solutions 
to  our  massive  drug  problem,  and  to  give 
it  the  widest  possible  circulation  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  into 
the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 
Tssmcoirr  or  SniAToa  Eomnm  S.  Mttskib 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  my  bill,  8.  1844,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aot  of  1961  to 
provide  for  International  Drug  Control  As- 
sistance. 

My  bill  autborlaes  the  President  to  fur- 
nish bilateral  assistance  to  any  friendly  for- 
eign country,  and  to  International  organisa- 
tions— such  ss  ths  United  Nations  Special 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuss  Oootrol — for  the  con- 
trol or  ellmlnatlow  of  the  production,  proc- 
essing, or  distribution  of  narootie  and 
psychotropic  drugs.  It  emphasiass  crop  sub- 
stitution in  opiTUB-pvodudng  nations;  new 
eismojussnt  opportunities  for  those  now  en- 
gsged  in  opium  production;  assistance  to  law 
enfarceokSDt  and  govammMtt  regulatory 
agendas;  and  treat  meat,  rehabUitatlon.  and 
preventive  edueattpn  programs  suitable  to  di- 
verse cultures. 

to  legislation  Introduced 
Scheuer    In    the    House 
whom  I  have  been  working 
slBillar  to  portions  of  Sen- 
bill    (8.   609)    and    Senator 
1188)  which  I  also  support, 
we  must  bring  opium  pro- 
itrol.  The  narcotics  plague 
reachsd  such  proportions 
our  efforts  to  destroy  It  can 
effects  on  otir  people, 
about  the  evil  white  powder 
caUs   the   "city   klUer" — the 
powder  that  produces  half  of  our  crime  and 
moat  o<  the  f  sar  which  stalks  oiu  streets. 

I  am  talking  about  the  epidemic  of 
heroin — the  slcknees  of  an  addiction  which 
has  already  aflUoted  people  In  every  part  of 
our  country. 

And  I  am  talking  about  the  countless  con- 
demned Americans: 

About  1,000  bablss  bom  each  year  In  New 
York  City  as  addicts,  helpless  hsirs  to  ths 
terrible  pain  of  their  mother's  habit. 

About  the  thouMJUlA.  of  veterans  exposed 
to  heroin  In  VlpfMomwho  are  now  carrying 
a  horrible  ci^fw  home  to  their  families  and 
our  towns. 

About^sfire  than  100,000  deqwndent  and 
loned  people  whose  health  and  will 
and  hope  have  bean  shattered  almost  be- 
yond repair. 

We  have  not  done  enough  to  cope  with  that 
problem.  But  we  have  made  a  beginning.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  autborlisd  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  bUIlon  dollars  for  narcotics  treatment 
and  prevention  programs  ovsr  the  next  two 
fiscal  years.  In  May  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S. 
1948)  also  Introduosd  by  Bsp.  Scheuer,  to 
create  a  special  White  Hoiiaa  Office  to  co- 
ordinate the  drug  fight  here  at  hoo>e  aiMl 
around  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Administration  has 
flnaUy  decided  to  follow  up  on  these  con- 
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gresslonsl  Initiatives.  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  reversing  his  earlier  decision  and 
requesting  the  money  Congress  has  author- 
ized for  treatment.  And  I  am  pleased  that 
the  President  has  sent  up  legislation  similar 
to  the  Muskle-Scbeuer  bill  to  create  an  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

But  narcotics  addiction  is  not  Just  an 
American  problem.  Opliun  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  used  by  addicts  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  some  areas  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  narcotics  is  a  good  deal  larger  than 
In  the  United  States.  As  long  as  poppy  Is 
grown  to  supply  addicts  and  users  in  these 
foreign  areas,  some  opium  will  be  available 
and  will  be  utilized  to  supply  the  demand  for 
opiates  in  this  country.  Thus,  if  the  United 
StatcM  U  ever  to  control  narcotic*  addiction 
in  this  country,  toe  must  participate  in  a 
meaningful  way  in  an  international  effort  to 
control  or  eliminate  opium  prodvxstion  wher- 
ever it  exist*. 

Today,  the  major  International  treaty 
which  relates  to  the  drug  trade  Is  the  single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961. 

This  convention  is  primarily  designed  to 
control  the  production  of  opium  for  legiti- 
mate medicinal  purposes — for  such  drugs  as 
morphine  and  codeine.  The  single  conven- 
tion is  supervised  by  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Board  which  reports  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  one  sense,  the  single  convention  must 
be  considered  a  great  success.  Opium  grown 
In  India,  Turkey,  and  the  USSR  for  medicinal 
use  does  not  enter  the  illicit  market  once  it 
Is  collected  by  the  governments  concerned. 
The  problem  is  with  opium  which  never 
passes  through  official  channels.  Prom  the 
American  point  of  view,  this  problem  has 
been  particularly  serious  in  Turkey,  which 
until  recently  has  been  estimated  to  supply 
80%  of  the  Ulegal  opium  that  reaches  our 
shores. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  particularly  grati- 
fied by  the  announcement  yesterday  of  Tur- 
key's decision  to  eliminate  opium  produc- 
tion In  1973.  Representative  Scheuer  and  I 
had  urged  the  Administration  in  a  letter  of 
April  29  to  negotiate  with  the  Turkish  Oov- 
emment  a  reduction  this  fall  of  the  opixun 
producing  provinces  to  3  or  4  and  a  total 
bin  of  all  production  by  1972.  Yesterday  we 
Issued  a  statement  congratulating  the  Ad- 
ministration for  its  success  In  arriving  at 
jtist  such  an  agreement  and  praising  the 
Turkish  Oovemment  for  taking  this  major 
step  In  helping  to  cwb  the  world-wide  heroin 
trade. 

I  hope  the  Administration  will  follow  up  on 
this  agreement  by  assisting  Turkey  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  enforcing  such  a  ban.  The 
problem  of  law  enforcement  is  all  the  more 
difficult  when  one  considers  that  enough 
opliun  to  supply  all  addicts  in  America  today 
could  be  produced  in  a  6  to  10  square  mile 
area.  The  United  States  is  in  a  unique  posl- 
tlOTi  to  give  Turkey  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  necessary  to  enforce  the 
opium  production  ban,  as  would  be  provided 
by  the  Muskle-Scbeuer  bill. 

But  even  if  Turkish  opiimi  supplies  to  the 
Illegal  market  are  eliminated,  a  broad  Inter- 
national approach  to  the  problem  will  stUl 
be  required.  The  successful  elimination  of 
Turkish  sources  would  probably  not  cut 
significantly  the  flow  of  Illegal  drugs  into 
the  United  States.  Dealers  in  illicit  drugs  tuve 
demonstrated  remarkable  flexibility  In  re- 
placing sources  of  supply  that  have  been 
eliminated.  And  new  sources  of  supply  are 
easy  to  find.  Most  of  the  world's  supply  of 
Ulegal  opium  is  produced  in  the  far  east. 
Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  Illegal  world  supply,  with  the 
Afghanistan-Pakistan  region  running  sec- 
ond. The  elimination  of  opium-production  in 
these  areas  will  no  doubt  prove  even  more 
difficult  than  the  Turkish  caae,  since  pro- 
duction usually  occtus  In  remote  areas  over 
which  the  central  government  has  inadequate 
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administrative  control,  and  alnoe  opium  Is 
often  the  only  cash  crop  which  can  be  both 
grown  In  these  areas  and  transported  to 
markets. 

In  fact,  there  Is  evidence  now  accumulat- 
ing that  the  poppy  fields  of  southeast  Asia  are 
contributing  more  and  more  to  the  heroin 
epidemic  in  the  United  States.  And  that  is 
directly  connected  to  oiu"  tragic  Involvement 
In  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

During  the  last  few  years,  as  production  of 
opium  gum  has  been  gradually  reduced  In 
Turkey,  the  number  of  heroin  addicts  on  the 
streets  of  American  cities  has  nonetheless 
doubled,  tripled,  and  quadrupled.  And  so  has 
drug-related  crime.  In  1907,  for  example,  the 
President's  National  Crime  Commission 
reported  that  less  than  10%  of  the  persons 
arrested  for  serious  crimes  in  New  York  City 
were  addicts.  Today,  In  cities  like  New  York 
or  Washington,  half  or  more  of  the  serious 
crimes  are  conunltted  by  addicts. 

The  spread  of  the  heroin  epidemic  In 
America  corresponds  precisely  to  the  escala- 
tion of  our  Involvement  in  the  war  In  south- 
east Asia. 

The  amotmt  of  Ulegal  narcotics  being 
smuggled  into  this  country  from  southeast 
Asia  has  already  reached  shocking  propor- 
tions. The  Bureau  of  Ctistoms  has  recently 
announced  that  between  the  beginning  of 
March  and  AprU  24  of  this  year,  it  made  248 
seizures  of  narcotics  through  Army  and  Air 
Force  post  offices.  One  package  it  seised 
originating  in  Bangkok  contained  17  pounds 
of  heroin,  an  amount  valued  at  $1.76  muitnn 
when  sold  on  the  street. 

One  of  the  UKMt  disturbing  aq;>ects  of  the 
drug  traffic  In  southeast  Asia  Is  that  It  is 
apparently  carried  on,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  right  under  the  noses  of  American 
officials,  and  many  of  its  kingpins  are  evi- 
dently corrupt  officials  receiving  American 
assistance.  These  facts  were  contained  in  a 
remarkable  study  oompUed  by  Reps.  Mor- 
gan F.  Murphy  (D-ni.)  and  Robert  H.  Steele 
(R-Conn.)  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  report  alleged,  for  example,  that  the 
Laotian  and  South  Vietnamese  air  forces  are 
deeply  involved  In  smuggling  heroin  into 
South  Vietnam.  It  also  said  that  Air  America 
planes  have  been  used  to  smuggle  heroin, 
although  it  adds  that  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
link  American  ofllclals  or  an  American  agency 
to  the  smuggling  activities.  And  the  report 
claims  that  the  lJM>tlan  tribesmen,  who  with 
U.S.  aid  are  fighting  the  Communists,  are 
principal  growers  of  poppy. 

But  most  alarming,  the  report  aUeges  that 
official  corruption  among  our  allies  In  south- 
east Asia  plays  an  important  role  in  the  drug 
traffic  that  is  destroying  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  our  cities  here  at  home. 
Though  they  say  it  Is  dlfllcult  to  assess  the 
extent  of  corruption.  Murphy  and  Steele 
report: 

Reliable  sources  report  that  at  least  two 
high-ranking  Laotian  officials,  military  and 
governmental,  including  chief  of  the  Laotian 
general  staff,  are  deeply  Involved  In  the 
heroin  business. 

In  Thailand,  a  former  diplomat  and  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  respected  Thai  faml- 
llea  Is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  key  figures 
m  the  opium,  morphine  base,  and  heroin 
operations  in  that  country  and  throughout 
southeast  Asia. 

Recently,  a  member  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese legislature  and  friend  of  high-ranking 
governmental  officials,  was  arrested  smug- 
gling heroin  into  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  miUtary 
command  has  supplied  Ambassador  Bunker 
with  the  names  of  high-ranking  Vietnamese 
officials  It  suspects  of  Involvement  in  the 
heroin  trade,  and  believes  the  corruption 
has  reached  the  point  where  only  forceful 
intervention  by  President  Thieu  can  suc- 
ceed in  checking  the  traffic. 

There  have  also  been  reports  that  Vice 
President  Ky  is  implicated  in  the  current 


heroin  trade.  The  study  mission  was  unable 
to  find  any  evidence  to  support  this  aUega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  burgeoning  narcotics 
traffic  in  southeast  Asia  cannot  go  un- 
checked. If  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  our  na- 
tional security  to  save  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  from  Communism,  it  is  certainly  in 
our  Interest  to  save  our  citizens  frmn 
the  devastation  of  heroin  addiction.  Cer- 
tainly, a  first  step  for  the  United  States  In 
the  war  against  drug  addiction  must  be  to 
pull  our  troops  out  of  southeast  Asia  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

But,  we  must  go  further;  we  must  de- 
mand that,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  fur- 
ther economic  assistance,  that  our  allies  In 
southeast  Asia  smash  the  heroin  traffic  with- 
in their  borders.  They  must  root  the  corrup- 
tion out  of  their  own  governments,  arrest 
and  convict  the  financiers  of  heroin  traffic 
and  the  distributors  of  Ulegal  drugs,  and  en- 
gage in  aggressive  programs  to  substitute 
other  cash  crops  for  the  cultivation  of  poppy. 

To  engage  In  such  a  program  wlU  require 
massive  assistance  from  the  United  States 
and  from  international  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations  ^>eclal  fund  for  drug 
abuse.  A  massive  program  to  eradicate  U- 
legal  drug  trafllc  In  southeast  Asia  miist  be- 
come a  principal  aim  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program  to  that  part  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  to  create  a  mechanism  for  such  a  pro- 
gram that  S.  1944  must  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  emphasizing 
that  a  true  solution  to  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  will  be  reached  only  through  inter- 
national cooperation  Involving  the  support 
of  both  producing  and  consiunlng  countries. 
Later  this  year,  in  my  Subconunittee  on 
Arms  Control,  International  Law  and  Orga- 
nization, I  tiop«  to  hold  hearings  on  a  range 
ot  programs  In  international  organizations, 
and  on  possible  changes  in  lntanatl<mal 
treaties,  for  better  control  of  the  Ulegal  drug 
trade.  At  that  time,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
supplement  the  effmts  you  are  twwwg  iiere 
today,  and  that  the  Congress  wUl  be  making 
in  the  coming  months,  to  fight  the  drug 
crisis  in  the  nation. 

Drug  addiction  and  r^ated  criminal  activi- 
ties wUl  become  worse  before  they  wUl  lessen. 
We  must  move  to  stop  the  Ulegal  drug  traf- 
fic— domestlcaUy  and  Internationally.  And 
we  mtist  move  quickly. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  granting  me  the 
export  unity  to  testify. 


RACISM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Helen  Suzman,  pub- 
lished in  Sunday's  New  York  Times. 

The  article  is  remso-kable,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  captures  in  a  relatively 
few  words  the  tragedy  and  destructive- 
ness  of  racism  as  it  now  exists  in  South 
Africa.  It  describes  with  clarity  the 
cruelty  and  tawdry  deception  which  is 
involved  in  the  concept  of  "Bantustans" 
or  "h<nnelands"  for  blikck  South  Africans. 
It  projects,  too.  the  eventual  devastating 
effects  for  black  and  white  South  Af- 
ricans alike,  of  continuation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  policy  of  apartheid. 

But  even  more  remarkable — given  the 
colossal  obstacles  Mrs.  Busman  and  other 
South  Africans  of  all  races  who  share 
her  outlook  face,  and  given  the  social 
and  legal  harassment  to  which  they  are 
subjected — Is  Mrs.  Suzman's  reason, 
moderation  and  constructiveness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  RBcoaa. 
as  follows: 
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<By  Hel«n  SusmAn) 
The  fMUog  of  unxMUty  tb«t  alwAys  per- 
nulM  on«  when  Ustonlng  to  tl)«  proceedings 
in  the  South  African  Parliament  Is  stronger 
than  ever  this  session. 

OutsKle  the  House  of  Assembly  In  real  life, 
Innatlon  caused  by  the  high  costs  of  produc- 
tion engendered  by  the  artlfldal  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  Is  reaching  an  aU-hlgh  level; 
services  are  markedly  less  efficient,  and 
flashpoints  of  vl(4enoe  have  recently  oc- 
curred, like  warning  symbols. 

Inside  the  House,  the  Oovernment  calmly 
announces  It  has  no  intention  of  deviating 
from  its  traditional  policy  of  reserving 
(tacitly  and  by  law)  most  of  the  sklUed  jobs 
for  whites  who  incidentally  are  numerically 
iinable  to  Oil  such  Jobs.  It  Uckles  the  Inna- 
tlon  by  upplng  taxes,  particularly  indirect 
taxes,  to  curb  consumption,  and  it  ignores 
the  flashpoints  of  violence. 

The  OoTanment  has  forgotten  SharpevUle. 
It  Is  intent  on  Implementing  its  political 
solution  to  the  African  "problem" — separate 
develOfMnent  and  the  creation  of  self-govern- 
ing, possibly  independent.  African  territories 
within  the  body-mass  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Parliament  has  recently  passed 
a  bill  setting  up  model  constitutions  for  such 
future  Bantustans. 

The  Oovernment  is  hung  up  on  the  Idea 
propounded  by  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Dr. 
Hendrtk  Verwoerd.  whose  lofty  intellect  was 
revered  by  his  supporters,  that  since  naked 
"wit  baaaskap"  or  white  supremacy  Is  not 
acceptable  in  the  outoide  world,  and  a  muitl- 
raoial  South  Africa  with  whites  hopelessly 
outnumbered.  Is  quite  unacceptable  here,  the 
only  alternative  Is  to  create  independent 
Bantustans  for  the  dilTerent  Bantu  or  African 
tribes.  This  then  would  be  the  ethical  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  denial  of  all  meaningful 
rights  to  black  Africans  In  so-called  white 
South  Africa. 

The  fact  that  the  homelands  consist  of  over 
350  fragmented  areas,  with  only  one,  the 
Transkel,  a  large  conUguous  area,  that  they 
are  economically  nonviable,  that  they  pro- 
vide only  8,000  jobs  outside  of  subsistence 
agriculture.  Is  brushed  aside  by  the  Cktvern- 
ment. 

So,  too.  is  the  fact  that  many  years  of 
striving  after  separate  development  has  left 
South  Africa  Ln  the  same  demographic  situa- 
tion as  before — that  there  are  many  more 
Africans  living  in  so-called  "white"  South 
Africa  than  In  the  homelands — 8  million  in 
the  citlee  and  on  the  white  farms  according 
to  the  latest  Census  figures,  while  8.9  million 
live  in  the  homelands. 

That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  black 
Africans  have  never  set  foot  In  the  Bantu- 
stans Is  no  concern  of  the  Oovernment.  It  Is 
there  the  black  Africans  must  seek  their  na- 
tkHial  Identity,  there  they  must  enjoy  politi- 
cal rights.  Their  status  elsewhere  is  that  of 
tempwary  sojourners,  migratory  workers, 
who,  while  permitted  to  remain  m  the  white 
areas  as  long  as  their  labor  is  required,  will 
be  sent  back  to  the  homelands  when  they 
beoofus  what  one  prominent  Nationalist 
polltlelan  called  "superfluous  appendages." 

To  this  end,  vigilant  c^clals  are  ocmstantly 
busy  weeding  out  Africans,  mainly  old  men, 
w<Hnen  and  children  who  do  not  "qualify"  to 
remain  in  the  white  areas.  Some  26  resettle- 
ment villages  have  been  established  in  the 
Bantustans,  and  into  these  forlorn  places  go 
those  people  whose  presence  in  the  iHiite 
areas  Is  deemed  superfluous. 

No  men  not  already  in  the  towns  are  al- 
lowed In  from  the  Bantustans  except  as  con- 
tract laborers,  who  return  to  visit  their  fami- 
lies once  a  year.  No  women  not  already  In  the 
towns  are  allowed  in  at  all,  excmt  for  thort 
visits. 

The  existing  urbanised  African  community 
Is  for  the  time  being  allowed  to  enjoy  family 
life.  TlK>ae  who  were  bom  in  the  towns  or 
who  have  lived  there  continuously  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  enjoy  a  certain  privileged  status. 
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All.  howerar,  are  under  constant  Uireat  that 
this  legal  protectlmi  wui  eventually  disap- 
pear, as  It  is  pronounced  Oovernment  policy 
that  ultimately  the  entire  African  labor  force 
must  be  placed  on  a  migratory  basts. 

One's  mind  boggles  at  the  thought  of  the 
grotesque  society  the  South  African  Oovern- 
ment is  deliberately  creating  for  the  African 
people. 

Economists  have  warned  that  the  migra- 
tory labor  system  is  costly  and  inefflclent, 
tliat  It  is  Impossible  to  train  men  on  the 
move  and  that  a  modem  industrial  society 
requires  ever-more  skilled  workers. 

Sociologists  warn  that  restless,  rootless 
masses  of  men  separated  from  their  f am.*  lies 
are  the  least  respcMislble  members  of  a  com- 
munity. Orlnding  poverty  and  Its  hand- 
maiden, malnutrition,  are  only  too  common 
among  deserted  families  In  the  rural  areas. 

Already  the  rate  of  illegitimate  births  In 
the  homelands  and  In  the  urban  townships 
has  reached  very  high  proportion.  Crime — 
violent  crime — Is  on  the  increase. 

Life  on  the  surface  is  peaceful  and  orderly 
enough  In  South  Africa. 

All  the  hallmarks  of  a  prosperous  modem 
industrial  country  are  to  be  found  in  the 
bustling  cities;  where  black  Africans  too,  de- 
spite everything,  have  themselves  developed 
a  growing  middle  class.  In  many  respects,  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  economy  have  proved 
stronger  than  political  policies. 

South  Africa  has  been  propelled  along  by 
the  sheer  power  of  ho'  vast  economic  re- 
sources. 

Now,  somehow,  one  has  the  feeling  that 
things  are  catching  up  on  us.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Dr.  Verwoerd's  famous 
dictum  "We'd  rather  be  poor  and  white  than 
mixed  and  rich"  U  indeed  South  Africa's 
choice. 


FUNDING  FOR  HEALTH :  AN 
EXCELLENTINVE8TMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13,  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranstoh)  presented  valu- 
able and  extensive  testimony  to  the 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  this  testimony,  he  highlighted  the 
direct  benefits  accruing  to  our  Nation's 
citizens  from  programs  dealing  with 
everyday  human  problems  in  health  and 
welfare,  and  the  potential  human  trag- 
edy that  could  result  from  reducing  or 
retrenching  development  of  these  pro- 
grams by  inadequate  financial  support. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
dollar  invested  in  these  programs  is  re- 
turned many  times  over  both  in  dollars 
as  well  as  in  human  terms.  His  exposi- 
tion is  most  persuasive  and  makes  clear 
the  urgency  for  adequate  financing  of 
these  all-important  programs.  As  usual 
Senator  Cranston  has  demonstrated  his 
deep  sensitivity  for  the  pressing  human 
needs  in  the  United  States.  This  impres- 
sive document  is  clear  evidence  of  his 
consistent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  California  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cranston's  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Statkmxmt  oi-  Sxnatob  Alam  Cbanstom 
I  would  like  first  to  congratulate  Senator 
Magnuson  on   his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment since  he  has  chaired  this  subcommittee 
In  obtaining  substantially  increased  appro- 


priaUons  for  Health,  Education,  Welfare  and 
Poverty  programs  deepite  drastic  cutbacks 
in  niunerous  vital  areas  recommended  by  the 
administration  in  the  last  several  years.  It 
has  been  a  long  uphill  fight  but  through 
Senator  Magnuson's  dedicated  perseverance 
and  astute  Initiatives  many  federal  pro- 
grams have  been  able  to  continue  providing 
needed  services  to  the  individual  and  needed 
support  to  the  community  in  the  vital  areas 
of  health,  poverty  and  social  services.  Last 
year  he  was  successful  in  maintaining  ap- 
propriations at  a  level  consistent  with  na- 
tional need  deepite  imreaeonably  low  budget 
requests  to  ciurtall  some  very  important 
programs. 

Once  again,  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated Its  failure  to  attach  adequate  impor- 
tance and  priority  to  the  areas  of  social  con- 
cern repreeented  by  these  programs.  I  submit 
that  this  Is  a  false  economy,  and  a  decision 
with  a  potential  for  tragic  effects  on  every 
cltlaen.  These  programs  deal  with  everyday 
human  problems.  They  can  alleviate  severe 
burdens  thrust  on  Individuals  by  Illness, 
unemployment,  lack  of  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  full  involvement  and  social  adjiist- 
ment  in  a  complex  society,  and  the  per- 
vasive debilitation  of  the  poverty  environ- 
ment. Each  dollar  placed  In  these  programs 
promise  a  return,  with  interest,  to  the  na- 
tional economy  through  the  resulting  in- 
crease In  productivity  of  each  Individual  as- 
sisted. 

NIH  IXSKARCH 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  In  the 
area  of  biomedical  research  where  progress 
frequently  Is  ultimately  measureable  In  dol- 
lars as  well  as  In  human  terms.  An  Interest- 
ing study  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Pudenbwg,  a  San  Pranclaco  Immunologlst 
and  irtiyslctan,  and  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  Center  there.  He 
made  a  coert  benefit  analysis  of  the  research 
and  development  that  led  to  vaccines  against 
polio  and  measles,  and  to  the  discovery  of 
chemicals  now  used  to  treat  and  prevent 
tuberculoeis.  After  subtracting  the  scientific 
costs  from  the  toll  in  dollars  of  hospitaliza- 
tions, custodial  care  and  lost  earnings  due 
to  disability,  he  figured  that  successful  re- 
search Into  those  three  diseases  alone  has 
already  saved  Americans  the  enormous  total 
of  sia  bllUon  to  823  billion  since  these  ad- 
vances were  made. 

Kidney  transplants,  for  example,  are  a  new 
development  in  Ufe-savlng  surgery.  The  sur- 
gery Itself  is  straightforward,  but  the  real 
progress  has  come  as  scientists  have  dis- 
covered the  basic  principles  of  the  Inunune 
reaction  whereby  a  patient's  body  may  re- 
ject one  donor  kidney  while  accepting  an- 
other. 

According  to  Dr.  Fudenberg,  about  10,000 
acutely  111  patients  with  kidney  failure  could 
be  saved  each  year  In  the  United  States 
through  kidney  transplants  which  are  In- 
creasingly coming  from  donors  who  bequeath 
their  organs  for  use  after  death.  Computer 
matching  of  white-cell  types  and  new  drugs 
to  suppress  immune  reactions  when  they 
arise  make  long-term  survival  Increasingly 
likely. 

Dr.  Fudenberg  estimates  the  cost  of  trans- 
plants for  all  eligible  kidney  patlento  in  the 
VS.  at  about  810  million  a  year.  To  keep 
these  same  patients  alive  by  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  would  cost  about  8100  million 
a  year — and  each  year,  with  new  patients 
needing  more  machines,  the  cost  would  go 
up.  In  a  ten-year  period  the  use  of  kidney 
machines.  If  there  were  no  transplants,  could 
cost  Americans  81  billion  a  year. 

Hemophilia,  the  genetic  disease  marked  by 
severe  and  often  uncontrolled  bleeding,  U 
another  case  where  fundamental  researoh 
has  led  to  a  medical  advance  with  huge  dol- 
lar savings  as  well  as  human  benefits. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  an  Inherited  de- 
fect In  a  natural  clotting  chemical  called 
AHF — tat  antl-hemophillc  factor. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  Dr.  Judith  Pool,  a 
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researcher  In  Stanford's  hematology  depart- 
ment, was  looking  for  the  specific  organ  In 
the  body  where  she  could  pinpoint  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  defecUve  AHF  protein. 

As  a  result  of  her  discovery  in  1964,  AHF 
Is  now  widely  available — not  merely  to  a,Xap 
excessive  bleeding  when  hemophilic  patients 
must  undergo  surgery,  but  as  a  preventive 
chemical  which  victims  of  the  disease  can 
administer  to  themselves  regularly  so  they 
can  lead  virtually  normal  lives. 

It  Is  estimated  the  cost  of  self-adminis- 
tered preventive  care  and  treatment  at  home 
comes  to  about  81,200  to  81,400  a  year  for 
each  patient.  Previously,  patients  had  to  be 
hospitalized  frequently  with  repeated  blood 
transfiislons.  at  costs  as  high  as  810,000  a 
year. 

About  12,000  Americans  suffer  from  severe 
hemophilia  today.  For  those  hospitalized,  the 
cost  of  their  disease  may  come  to  8120  mil- 
lion a  year.  As  a  result  of  Dr.  Pool's  basic 
research  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  commercially  available  cryoprecipltate, 
that  cost  can  now  be  brought  down  to  less 
than  815  million,  and  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars restored  to  adult  patients  in  annual 
earning  power  have  not  even  been  calculated. 
The  annals  of  medicine  abound  in  other 
Instances  where  fundamental  research  is 
ultimately  translated  into  practical  Jidvances 
at  enormous  savings  In  human  Uves  and 
money,  and  many  of  those  translations  are 
on  the  horixon  now.  For  example.  Investiga- 
tions In  btkslc  Immunology  have  recently  led 
to  methods  for  the  detection  of  carcinoma 
of  the  ocdon  by  immunologic  analysis  of 
serum,  and  detection  of  digoxln  toxicity 
(digoxln  Is  a  drug  frequently  used  in  heart 
failure  therapy),  using  antibodies  for  diag- 
noses. The  savings  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $%  billion  yearly. 

One  more  example  will  suffice.  Basic  re- 
search by  neurochemlsts  and  by  individuals 
interested  in  the  metabolism  of  trace  metals, 
by  a  series  of  events  led  to  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  a  new  therapy  for  Parkinson's 
disease,  which  affects  V^  to  1  million  per- 
sons in  America.  The  cost  benefits  for  the 
disease  alone  (more  than  70%  of  the  patients 
treated  with  the  new  medicine  are  able  to 
return  to  work)  are  estimated  to  be  81-6 
billion  yearly. 

These  are,  of  course.  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  instances  where  fundamental  research 
Is  ultimately  translated  into  practical  ad- 
vances at  enormotis  ultimate  savings  in 
human  lives  and  money,  and  overall  national 
economic  gain.  Many  such  new,  cost  effec- 
tive biomedical  breakthroughs  are  on  the 
horizon  now.  However,  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  except  for  the  8100  million  Special 
Cancer  Researoh  appropriation.  Is  actually 
a  decrease  of  920  million  below  the  level  of 
appropriations  for  biomedical  research  pro- 
grams In  1971. 

This  Is  shocking  and  must  not  be  accepted. 
We  must  not  permit  the  urgent  national 
crusade  against  cancer  to  drain  dollars  from 
equally  vital  and  promising  research  areas. 
On  this,  all  agree,  including  the  report  of 
the  National  Panel  of  Cancer  Consultants. 
The  NIH  programs  have  suffered  a  consistent 
reduction  In  level  of  effort — taking  Into  ac- 
count the  high  annual  Infiatlon  In  research 
costs — since  Fiscal  Tear  1909  because  of 
price-wage  Increases  even  where  funding 
amounts  have  been  maintained. 

The  Coalition  for  Health  Funding  has 
determined  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
1969  level  of  research  effort  in  NIH  programs 
and  to  provide  the  special  program  develop- 
ment proposed  by  the  President  would  re- 
quire an  appropriation  level  of  81,519,000,000 
or  8232  million  above  the  President's  request. 
I  believe  this  national  movement  of  out- 
standing organizations  and  individuals  In 
the  health  field  has  conducted  a  fair,  ex- 
hatistive,  objective,  educated  evaluation  of 
the  alternatives  available  in  the  area  of  bio- 
medical researoh  and  realistically  balanced 


the  national  resource  capability  against  the 
poasibUltles.  Becatise  I  believe  this  Is  a 
carefully  measured  figure  with  a  realistic  ob- 
jective, I  urge  the  committee  to  accept  this 
recommendation. 

In  the  Health  Institutes,  the  reasonable 
flgtire  recommended  by  the  Coalition  would 
correct  the  underbudgetlng  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  as  follows: 

NatiOJUil  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 

The  President's  budget  requested  8194,- 
448,000  for  1972,  the  same  amoxmt  that  was 
appropriated  in  1971.  This  is  a  regressive 
proposal  for  the  number  one  cause  of  death 
in  America — in  1969  about  three  times  as 
high  as  cancer  deaths  and  38.4  percent  of 
all  American  deaths  that  year.  The  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  has  recommended  that 
this  amount  be  Increased  by  844.3  million. 
This  figure  would  take  into  account  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation,  as  well  as  an  Increment 
of  20%  to  cover  a  minim\im  amount  of 
growth  since  1969 — less  than  seven  percent 
annually.  In  addition.  It  would  Include 
the  sum  of  85  million  to  begin  studies  in 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia,  which  has  been  ear- 
marked by  the  President  for  high  priority  at- 
tention. Increased  appropriations  for  this  In- 
stitute would  permit  advancement  of  sev- 
eral of  many  promising  on-going  programs. 
Including  more  adequate  financing  for  12 
heart  attack  specialty  centers. 

Research  In  lung  disease  was  Identified  as 
a  responsibility  of  the  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute in  November,  1969.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  serious  shortage  of  re- 
searchers In  the  field  of  pulmonary  disease 
at  a  time  when  serious  respiratory  diseases^ 
such  as  emphysema  and  bronchitis  are  on 
the  Increase.  As  our  abuse  of  the  environ- 
ment Increases,  the  effects  show  up  in  in- 
creased respiratory  aliments,  many  of  them 
disabling,  some  of  them  fatal.  The  seriotis 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the  incidence, 
cause  and  cures  of  lung  disease  can  be  filled 
only  through  Increased  training  of  researoh- 
ers  to  perform  the  time-consuming  studies 
needed  and  through  Increased  epidemiologi- 
cal studies  to  searoh  for  clues  regarding  the 
causation  of  lung  diseases. 

By  contrast,  the  administration  request 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  research  grants 
for  both  heart  and  lung  disease  from  1,563 
in  1971  to  1,533  In  1972;  in  a  decrease  in  fel- 
lowships from  288  to  278  undergraduate  car- 
diovascular training  funds  will  remain  the 
same);  and  a  decrease  both  in  grants  for 
graduate  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  re- 
search (from  255  to  243)  and  in  grants  for 
clinical  training  from  1,020  to  972. 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
This  Institute  supports  some  80%  of  the 
research  in  the  nation's  dental  researoh  sys- 
tem. It  has  also  been  the  Institute  subject 
to  the  greatest  proportion  of  cuts  In  the 
past  three  years.  For  instance,  while  271  re- 
search grants  were  supported  in  1969,  the 
administration  proptoees  to  fund  only  208  in 
1972;  where  97  training  grants  were  awarded 
in  1969,  only  81  vrill  be  awarded  in  1972;  and 
the  numtier  of  fellowships  awarded  repre- 
sents a  33  percent  drop,  from  121  in  1969  to 
81  in  1972. 

In  a  field  where  practitioners  and  the  pub- 
lic agree  that  preventive  care  can  forestall 
many  problems  which  frequently  will  impair 
the  overaU  health  of  the  Individual  it  U  a 
major  error  to  detract  from  efforts  to  find  the 
causes  and  c\ires  of  dental  disorders  by  sys- 
tematically reducing  dental  researoh  supptort. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
has  been  Instrumental  in  furthering  the 
study  of  the  Buonocare  sealant.  This  sealant 
attacks  a  major  cause  of  tooth  cavities  by 
sealing  the  pits  and  fissures  or  grooves,  in 
teeth  which  trap  decay-causing  bacteria  that 
toothbrush  bristles  cannot  reach.  The  seal- 
ant Is  designed  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  reslstanoe  to  decay  that  fluoride  nip- 
plles. 

In  an  experiment.  Dr.  Buonocare  sealed 


200*teeth  in  60  children  aged  4  to  15,  leaving 
the  chlldron's  other  teeth  unsetded.  After  one 
year,  he  found  cavlUes  In  42  percent  of  the 
untreated  teet  teeth,  but  none  in  the  sealed 
teeth.  Initial  studies  directed  by  NIDR  In- 
dicate the  sealant  has  been  ntalned  In  over 
50%  of  those  teeth  painted 

This  sealant  breakthrough  promises  a  real- 
life  gleaming  child's  smile  in  every  mother's 
kitchen  exclaiming,  "Look,  Ma,  no  cavltlee!" 
NIDR  researoh  into  plastics  has  led  to  a 
more  durable,  attractive,  composite  type  of 
filling  material  for  front  teeth.  New  plas- 
tics also  promise  to  hold  brackets  for  ortho- 
dontic wires  so  well  that  unsightly  bands 
may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  on  teenagers 
undergoing  tooth  straightening.  Plastics  and 
ceramics  emplanted  in  jaws  may  provide 
substitutes  for  missing  teeth.  Another 
imaginative  line  of  research  is  exploring  the 
potential  of  natiural  cements  marine  animals, 
such  as  mussels  and  barnacles,  use  to  hold 
fast  to  ships  and  rocks.  A  waterproof  cement 
able  to  bond  fillings  to  teeth  regardless  of 
the  shape  of  the  cavity  would  save  hours  of 
drilling  away  sound  tooth  mineral  to  make 
mechanical  locks  between  non-adhesive  ma- 
terial and  teeth.  Even  the  tradltlotuil  amal- 
gam used  to  fill  molars  Is  being  studied  to 
Improve  its  durability.  Replacing  a  small 
amount  of  the  silver  with  gold,  promises  to 
make  a  tougher,  longer  lasting  filling. 

All  of  these  are  part  of  the  national  caries 
program,  which  is  a  targeted  program  and 
wui  require  additional  funding  to  achieve 
its  goal  of  making  cartes  almost  completely 
preventable  by  the  1980's. 

I  believe  the  suggestion  of  the  Coalition  on 
Health  Funding  that  this  Institute's  funds 
be  increased  to  843.6  million  Is  a  ftilly  Jxis- 
tlfied  one  and  urge  your  Committee  to  recom- 
mend that  amount  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Reseandi. 

I'd  like  to  say  that  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  Chairman  Magnuson's  bill,  S.  1874 — 
the  proposed  "Child  Dental  Health  Act," 
which  would  elevate  dental  care  to  a  level 
comparable  with  its  need  and  importance 
to  a  child's  health  and  development. 
National  InsUtute  of  ArthHtU  and 
Metabolic  Diseases 
This  Institute  provides  support  for  re- 
searoh In  a  broad  spectrum  of  diseases  and 
metabolic  disorders,  including  such  preva- 
lent ones  as  diabetes,  kidney  disease,  gastro- 
intestinal disease,  among  others.  It  also  sup- 
ports research  in  the  vital  area  of  nutrition. 
The  President's  budget  has  reduced  support 
in  these  fields  by  almost  86  mimon  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  with  a  resulting  decrease  of  approx- 
imately 10%  in  the  level  of  researoh  pro- 
gram support  in  projects  from  2,028  to  1323; 
in  fellowships  from  343  to  280  and  in  gradu- 
ate training  grants  from  264  to  249. 

This  U  hardly  an  adequate  response  to  the 
crying  need  for  answers  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases.  Diabetes 
Is  the  eighth  leading  cause  of  death;  re- 
cent research  Indicates  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  unlocking  the  door  to  Its  cure. 
The  tragic  consequences  of  kidney  disease 
aro  well  known — the  terrible  life  and  death 
choices  that  must  be  made  in  distributing 
dialysis  treatment  to  only  a  portion  of  those 
needing  it  while  inadequately  financed  re- 
searoh teams  continue  to  seek  out  improved 
methods  of  kidney  transplants  and  arti- 
ficial kidneys. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  development  of 
the  artificial  kidney  machine,  developed  by 
Dr.  Scribner  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, with  NIAMD  support,  he  also  developed 
the  "artificial  gut  system."  This  is  a  sys- 
tem that  can  give  total  nutrition  to  a  hu- 
man being  for  indefinite  periods.  It  is  use- 
ful for  several  groups  of  patients: 

For  individuals  with  chronic  tMwel  dU- 
eases  (who  cannot  absorb  nutrients). 

For  infants  bom  with  congenital  defects 
enabling  them  to  remain  alive  imtil  they 
are  old  enough  for  surgery  to  correct  the 
defect. 
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fat  Vbxam  w»lUii(  for  kidney  mucTilTMe  or 
tTMiiylanta. 

neawtrch  In  nutrition  whUe  hftvlng  I«m 
dnuDAtle  ImpIlcsUoos  lies  at  ttie  buis  of 
hunuui  deTeU^ment  and  veU-belnc-  With 
the  substantial  cute  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  this  Institute,  nutrition  research 
will  undoubtedly  share  In  the  serious  re- 
ductions. I  urge  the  Ckmunlttee  to  recom- 
mend •168,700,000  for  the  Institute  of  Arth- 
ritis and  UetaboUc  Diseases,  an  Increase  of 
132,300,000  over  the  President's  request. 
Kmtiotuil  tnatituU  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke 

This  Institute  received  the  greateM;  reduc- 
tion on  tb»  NIH  Institutes  In  the  budget 
request  of  the  President,  a  cut  of  til  million 
dollars  or  over  10  percent  over  last  year's 
approprutlon.  This  will  result  In  the  Inter- 
ruption of  on-going  programs  which  have 
provided  useful  and  valuable  information  In 
mental  retardation,  epilepsy,  muscular  dis- 
orders, head  and  spinal  cord  Injury  and  many 
other  equally  vital  areas.  One  major  loss,  will 
be  the  fall\ire  to  continue  the  development  of 
<»M"1iy'  stroke  centers,  which  your  commit- 
tee, last  year  deemed  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance and  so  capable  of  expansion  that 
you  directed  $13  million  be  utUiaed  to  develop 
ten  addltlooaJ  centers,  to  expand  the  aotivl- 
tlea  of  the  17  then  existing  centers,  and  to 
support  training  programs. 

Unfortunately,  although  stroke  Is  the  third 
largest  killer  in  the  nation,  the  Instltue  has 
not  been  able  to  comply  with  this  mandate. 
Only  one  additional  center  was  funded  in  FT 
1971,  rather  than  ten  as  directed  by  this 
Committee.  Planning  for  six  additional  stroke 
centers  had  progressed  to  ttie  talking  stage, 
bat  negotiations  were  postponed  because  of 
lack  ot  funds.  One  of  these  centers  was  a 
much  needed  stroke  center  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Furthermore,  all  existing  stroke  cen- 
ters, rather  than  expanding  activities  as  di- 
rected by  your  Conmiittee  have  suffered  a 
10  percent  cut  from  approved  levels. 

Another  critical  problem  Is  the  effect  on 
the  Institute  of  Ne\irologlcal  Diseases  and 
Stroke  of  the  freese  placed  upon  aU  training 
programs  at  NIH  two  years  ago.  This  means 
no  training  of  doctors  in  the  early  diagnosing 
of  potential  stroke  victims,  a  vital  preven- 
tive measure  which  can  save  many  from  the 
tragic  consequences  of  this  illness  by  refer- 
ring them  to  stroke  centers  for  early  treat- 
ment. I  urge  your  Committee  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $120,906,000,  an  increase 
of  $28,000,000  over  the  President's  request, 
for  the  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke. 

National  Institute  of  Oeneral  Medical 
Sciences 

The  basic  research  supported  by  this  In- 
stitute underlies  all  the  research  activities  in 
■pMdflo  disease  areas.  Many  of  the  discoveries 
Vhloli  led  to  the  eradication  or  prevention  of 
given  diseases,  or  to  new  diagnostic  and  ther- 
^Mutlo  methods,  were  the  results  of  basic 
research  by  individual  scientists  not  think- 
ing of  the  application  of  their  work  to  a  spe- 
cific disease.  ^ 

In  addition,  this  Institute  supports  re- 
search in  certain  clinical  dlselpllnee  that  are 
of  central  importance  to  a  variety  of  medical 
problems.  Among  these  are  studies  on  traimu. 
and  on  pharmacology  and  toxicology,  both 
areas  of  great  potential  and  need.  The  ad- 
ministration has  reduced  its  requeet  for  this 
Institute  by  over  $18  million  dollars  from 
the  amount  appropriated  In  1971.  This  Is  a 
step  that  can  have  severe  repercussions  in  the 
entire  medical  research  field,  and  I  hope  your 
committee  will  recommend  an  Increase  of 
$48300,000  over  the  President's  budget  for  a 
total  i^iproprlatlon  for  this  Institute  of 
!$196  391,000. 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 

infectious  Diseases 

This  Institute,  though  one  of  the  smallest 

at  NIH,  has  been  no  leas  productive  than  the 

others.  It  has  been  credited  with  a  mmiot 


responalbmty  In  tha  development  cf  the 
vaoolna  agalnat  Oetman  measles.  This  in- 
stitute, also,  received  a  substantial  reduction 
— $4.8  minion — In  the  amount  raquested  In 
the  Presidents  budget.  Dr.  Pudenberg,  who 
conducted  the  ooet  benefit  analyses  on  basic 
medical  research,  came  up  with  an  interest- 
ing statistic  relating  to  this  Institute.  His 
analysis  of  only  four  immunologic  and  in- 
fectious diseases  which  have  been  eradicated 
or  dramatically  reduced  as  a  result  of  basic 
research  reveals  a  total  savings  ten  fold  Ufe 
span  for  Research  Grants,  Training  Orants, 
Fellowships  and  Develc^ment  Awards.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  Invest  in  this  hlgltly  cost- 
effective,  humanitarian  effort  by  recommend- 
ing a  budget  Increase  of  $13.6  million  to 
$112,031,000  for  FY  1972. 

I  have  discussed  only  some  of  the  In- 
sUtutea  budgeU  in  any  detaU,  but  I  feel  the 
same  pattern  exists  in  each  Institute,  and 
would  recommend  an  Increase  In  each  In- 
stitute comparable  to  that  suggested  by  the 
Coalition  for  Health  Fimding.  As  the  Coali- 
tion astutely  pointed  out,  "the  most  critical 
consequence  of  the  Administration's  budget- 
ary actions  on  NIH  programs  flow  from  the 
drastic  reductions  made  in  funds  available 
for  training  grants  and  fellowships  and  in 
the  support  that  wlU  be  available  fOT  new 
research  projects.  These  actions  will  serious- 
ly diminish  the  number  of  trained  young 
men  and  women  available  to  further  the 
progress  In  the  medical  sciences,  to  provide 
the  faculties  of  expanding  health  professional 
schools,  and  to  generate  and  exploit  the  new 
research  Ideas  and  leads  upon  which  future 
health  progress  is  dependent." 

National  Cancer  Institute 

I  am  gratified  that  no  special  plea  is  nec- 
essary for  an  increase  in  the  budget  for  funds 
to  sui^>ort  cancer  research.  The  President's 
$100  million  increase  in  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  well  Justified  and  I  am  heartened  by 
the  general  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  Congress  to  authorise  addi- 
tional appropriations  as  needed.  ^>eclal  con- 
gratulaUons  are  due  the  members  of  this 
Committee  for  their  prompt  action  in  en- 
acting this  $100  million  Increase  In  the  1971 
second  supplemental  budget. 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Another  major  contribution  made  by  the 
NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health  to  medical 
science  and  to  the  medical "  community  is 
through  the  NaUonal  Ubrary  of  Medicine. 
The  tremendous  expansion  in  biomedical 
know:*  ^e  and  information  In  the  last  26 
years  b  a  made  It  Imperative  that  there  be 
a  central  national  and  international  re- 
source that  can  compile  and  disseminate  all 
important  data.  At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  breakthrough  in  the  de- 
velopment of  communications  technology. 
The  National  Library  of  Medicine  has  met 
both  these  challenges.  The  enormous  collec- 
tion of  medical  writings  held  by  the  Library. 
its  world-wide  acquisition  program,  coupled 
with  its  bibliographic  actlvlUes,  notably  the 
Index  Medlcus  and  Median,  constitute  the 
basic  intelligence  process  of  medicine  not 
only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the  Inter- 
national medical  community. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  learn  that  be- 
cause of  financial  restrictions,  the  Library 
placed  a  celling  on  the  ntunber  ot  research 
searches  It  performs  for  individuals  physi- 
cians, research  centers,  hospitals,  nifi^jffal 
schools,  and  other  members  of  the  medical 
commimity.  In  1970,  over  20,000  searches 
were  performed.  In  May  this  year,  the  Library 
was  Instructed  to  reduce  by  ten  percent  the 
number  of  requesta  It  filled  because  the 
funds  did  not  exist  to  support  the  computer 
processtng. 

One  of  the  exciting  communication  sys- 
tems developed  by  the  Library  is  its  on-line 
bibliographic  servloe  which  has  been  en- 
thuslastlcaUy  accepted  by  the  medical  com- 
munity. This  service  oonaUrts  of  a  keyboard 
physically  situated  In  a  medical  library,  such 
as  a  hospital  library,  medical  center  library 


or  research  Institute  Ubrary.  which  la  con- 
nected to  a  data  base  (one  In  Santa  Monica, 
California,  and  one  at  the  National  Ubruy 
of  Medicine  here  In  Washington) .  The  phy- 
sician or  researcher  can  ask  a  question  di- 
rectly of  the  data  base  through  the  key- 
board and  receive,  through  a  series  of  ex- 
changes between  himself  and  the  data  base 
a  bibliography  of  all  data  pertinent  to  his 
question.  Bach  request  is  answered  within 
IS  minutes,  through  use  of  this  on-line  de- 
vice, as  against  the  normal  delay  of  three  to 
six  weeks  for  processing  and  retrieval  of 
written  requesta.  The  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  about  one  fifth  of  previous  costa,  and 
the  system  has  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  to  handle  re- 
questa. Current  estimates  indicate  the  in- 
formation retrieved  la  about  equally  divided 
among  treatment  of  an  Individual  patient, 
research,  and  education. 

Currently  52  of  these  on-line  devices  are 
operating  throughout  the  nation,  with  a 
demand  for  many  more.  The  Library  esti- 
mates it  could  usefully  provide  terminals  and 
training  for  25  more  devices  at  a  ooet  of 
$126,000.  In  addition,  the  entire  system  could 
be  made  toll  free  (at  great  reductions  in 
both  \i8er  and  library  coeta)  for  an  additional 
$75,000. 

While  one  thinks  of  a  library  as  being 
rather  remota  from  the  direct  care  of  a  pa- 
tient, these  new  developments  in  communi- 
cations utilization  bring  the  library  to  the 
patient's  bedside  and  offer  a  tremendous  po- 
tential to  the  physician. 

Funding  for  the  Library  has  remained 
fairly  constant  since  Ita  founding;  however, 
when  Infiation-caused  Increased  costs  are 
taken  Into  account,  the  Library  has  in  reality 
been  suffering  a  5%  reduction  each  year.  I 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  CoeJltion 
on  Health  Funding  and  urge  the  Committee 
to  recommend  an  Increase  of  $3.6  million  over 
the  President's  budget  to  enable  the  Library 
to  continue  the  outstanding  work  it  Is  doing, 
and  to  expand  activities  which  Indicate  a 
great  potential. 

Health  Manpower 

Another  majM'  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  the  develop- 
ment of  health  manpower.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  Just  completed  Its  delib- 
erations on  legislation  to  extend  programs  In 
health  professions  and  in  nurse  training.  We 
have  adopted  a  new  capltatlon-tled-to-lnno- 
vation  approach  I  feel  wlU  have  the  double 
benefit  of  increasing  the  supply  of  scarce 
manpower  in  the  health  field  and  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  training  provided. 
I  urge  that  when  this  legislation  is  enacted, 
your  committee  recommend  appropriations 
up  to  the  full  amounta  authorised  for  this 
vital  institutional  support  for  health  profes- 
sions and  nurse  training. 

Last  year  Congress  extended  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  programs  and  recom- 
mended significant  improvemento  In  their 
operation  as  well  as  increased  financial  sup- 
port. Society's  demand  for  more  and  bet- 
ter con^>rehensive  health  care  has  created  a 
demanding  challenge  for  the  nation's  insti- 
tutions to  Increase  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  allied  health  professionals.  This 
challanga  can  best  be  shown  by  the  unparal- 
leled growth  of  the  allied  health  professions. 
In  1900  there  was  only  one  allied  health  pro- 
fessional for  every  physician.  In  1970  there 
were  16  allied  health  professionals  for  every 
physician  and  by  1080  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  26  allied  health  professionals  for 
every  physician.  The  development  of  new 
types  of  allied  health  professionals,  the  In- 
I  isssing  recognltlMi  given  to  q>eclallzed  skills 
and  roles  performed  by  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, and  the  development  of  team  train- 
ing have  made  these  programs  vital  to  the 
overall  Improvement  In  the  rendering  of 
health  care. 

Tbm  Division  of  Allied  Health  Manpower 
has  half  a  million  dollars  in  approved  but 
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imfunded  special  project  granta  from  FT 
1971.  and  a  backlog  of  $1  mUlion  In  train- 
ing granta.  Next  year,  applications  can  be  az- 
pected  to  be  approved  at  a  much  higher  rate, 
due  to  the  growing  expertise  of  schools  of  al- 
lied health  in  planning  and  developing 
needed  programs. 

The  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
Professions  cites  construction  as  a  need  of 
high  priority.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested zero  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  Co- 
alition for  Health  Funding  has  suggested  $30 
million,  a  large  sum,  but  not  when  viewed 
In  context  of  the  great  number  of  allied 
health  professions  schools  and  their  urgent 
need  for  facilities. 

To  support  the  Increase  of  manpower  in  the 
vitally  important  allied  health  professions,  I 
support  the  Coalition's  total  recommended 
funding  of  $69,244,000.  an  increase  of  $42,- 
750,000  over  the  President's  request. 

HKO-TH      SIBVICXS     AND     ICKNTAI,     HEALTH 
ADMIN  ISraATION 

In  shifting  attention  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  one  finds  the 
same  pattern  of  reductions  resxilting,  I  feel. 
In  the  same  long-term  critical  losses  in  po- 
tential benefita  to  the  nation. 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
There  are  four  major  Issues  Involved  in  the 
nation's  ability  to  perform  adequately  in  ita 
programs  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
mental  Illness:  The  construction  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers;  the  staffing  of 
such  centers;  special  programs  for  child 
mental  health;  and  the  critical  reduction  in 
psychiatric  training. 

Construction  of  communiijf  mental  health 
centers 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  there  was  no  appropri- 
ation for  construction  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers.  The  only  funds  available 
were  those  carried  over  from  the  1970  ap- 
propriation. The  situation,  already  critical 
due  to  the  lack  of  appropriations  In  FY  1971, 
win  become  progressively  worse  unless  appro- 
priations are  made  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
failure  to  provide  funds  in  the  1972  request 
contrasta  with  a  need  which  Dr.  Bertram 
Brown,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  assessed  at 
$35  to  $60  million.  In  California,  alone,  I 
would  anticipate  a  ueed  in  1972  for  at  least 
the  $2,300,000  In  Federal  funds  obligated  for 
Community  mental  health  centers  construc- 
tion In  1971. 

The  administration  has  recommended  that 
In  the  future  funds  for  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  be  provided  by 
Hill-Burton  programs.  This  Is  a  totally  un- 
realistic suggestion,  in  light  of  the  severe 
cutbacks  the  administration  Is  offering  in 
hospital  construction  funds  under  the  Hlll- 
Burton  program.  I  would  recommend  that 
$45,000,000  (as  recommended  by  the  Coali- 
tion for  Health  Funding)  be  added  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  in  1972  to  partially  offset  the 
present  needs  in  the  States,  and  to  provide 
continuity  for  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  construction  program.  This  compares 
to  an  authorization  of  $90,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

What  is  really  at  stake  on  the  construc- 
tion question  is  the  future  of  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  program.  For  the 
Administration  has  adopted  a  policy  to  limit 
staffing  granta  to  centers  constructed  with 
NIMH  funds,  and  that  construction  program, 
if  the  administration  has  ita  way  in  being 
phased  out  with  sero  appropriations  for  FY 
1971  and  72. 

Staffing  grants  for  community  mental  health 
centers 
The  fiscal  year  1971  am>roprlatlon  for 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  new  staff- 
ing granta  In  tha  Mental  Health  appropria- 
tion included  an  Increase  of  $30,000,000  above 


the  President's  Budget  request.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  tha 
House  made  It  q\iite  clear  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report  that  the  funds  were  being  ap- 
propriated to  support  applications  recom- 
mended for  approval  in  fiscal  year  1970  and 
additional  applications  expected  to  be  ap- 
proved during  1971.  Later,  however,  a  de- 
cision was  made  by  the  Admmistratlon  to 
limit  the  amount  of  money  made  available 
for  new  awards  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $18.8 
million. 

Further,  these  awards  were  limited  to  cen- 
ters which  had  received  prior  construction 
support  under  the  Conmiunlty  Mental  Health 
Centers  program.  Consequently,  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1971  I  understand  that  there 
are  approximately  63  applications  on  hand 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
requesting  a  total  of  $24,000,000  In  staffing 
grant  support,  that  will  remain  unfunded 
because  of  a  lack  of  available  fimds.  There 
are  7  applications  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia alone,  including  4  centers  that  have 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  as 
serving  poverty  populations. 

Assuming  that  the  same  number  of  appli- 
cations are  recommended  for  approval  in 
fiscal  year  1972  as  were  recommended  in 
1971,  the  National  InsUtute  of  Mental 
Health  will  have  on  hand  $32,000,000  of 
approved  but  unfundable  applications  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1972,  because  of  a  lack 
of  available  funds.  Therefore,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  at  least  an  additional  $25 
million  be  added  to  the  Mental  Health  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1972  for  new  staffing 
granta  for  community  mental  health  centers. 
Combined  with  the  need  for  continuation 
staffing  grants  of  approximately  $145  million, 
the  total  appropriation  for  staffing  granta  I 
feel  essential  is  $170  milUon.  This  will  not 
meet  the  total  need,  I  realize,  but  again, 
I  feel  this  figure,  which  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Coalition  on  Health 
Funding,  representa  a  realistic  distribution 
of  available  funds. 

Mental  health  of  children 
Over  half  of  the  UjS.  population  is  now 
under  25  years  of  age.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  10  percent  of  this  group,  or  ten  mil- 
lion children,  require  some  form  of  mental 
health  services.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
total  population  of  the  Nation's  mental  hos- 
pitals has  decreased  during  the  past  15  years, 
resident  population  rates  for  children  have 
Increased. 

Out  of  approximately  2300  mental  health 
clinics  throughout  the  Nation,  less  than  one- 
tenth  were  child  guidance  clinics.  Moreover, 
only  40  percent  of  the  268,000  patients  under 
18  years  seen  at  such  clinics  were  actually 
treated,  with  the  remaining  60  percent  re- 
ceiving no  more  than  a  diagnosis.  The  cost  to 
society  is  difficult  to  measure,  but  It  Is  known 
that  in  1969,  nearly  one  million  children 
aged  10  to  17  were  brought  before  Juvenile 
courts.  Further,  during  the  past  two  decades, 
the  suicide  rate  among  adolescents  and 
young  adulta  has  Increased  by  60  percent. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  made  the  mental  health  of  children  one 
of  ita  highest  priorities,  and  is  pursuing  the 
problem  through  a  combination  of  reeearch, 
training  and  community  services.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  funded  to  date  highlight  spe- 
cialized services  to  children,  with  over  52,000 
children  under  18  treated  In  1970.  Those  proj- 
ecta  designed  to  Improve  the  Nation's  mental 
hospitals  focus  heavily  on  upgrading  the 
quality  of  institutional  care  provided  to  seri- 
ously disturbed  children.  In  the  area  of 
training,  several  programs  are  directed  at 
developing  skilled  child  theraplsta,  many  of 
whom  are  emphasizing  the  prevention  of 
child  behavior  disorders.  Such  programs  have 
led  to  a  significant  ixtcrease  in  the  number 
of  professionals  and  paraprofesslonals  quali- 
fied to  work  with  children  and  their  families 
In  both  preventive  and  ronedial  activities. 


Xven  If  cue  considers  total  national  re- 
sources, the  provision  of  servloes  to  only  268,- 
000  out  of  a  potential  total  ot  ten  million 
mentally  ill  children  is  Intolerable.  Section 
271  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  as  amended  authorizes  $20  million 
for  construction  and  staffing  of  child  mental 
health  faculties,  but  the  1972  Mental  Health 
budget  Includes  no  funds  under  this  author- 
ity. I  urge  that  these  programs  be  funded  at 
at  least  the  level  reoonmiended  by  the  Coali- 
Uon  for  Health  Funding  of  $12  mlUion. 
Psychiatric  training 

While  the  President  has  affirmed  the  need 
to  expand  physician  training,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1972  for  psychiatric  training  support  re- 
fiects  a  reduction  of  $6.7  million.  This  Is  the 
first  step  of  a  plan  to  phase  out,  within 
three  years,  the  entire  psychiatric  training 
support  program  which  now  stands  at  about 
$34,000,000. 

Since  1946,  the  number  of  psychlatrlsta  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  from  3,000. 
mostly  working  in  overcrowded  state  hos- 
pitals, to  almost  26,000  as  a  result  of  Federal 
suppoort  of  psychiatric  training  programs 
and  training  stipends  through  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act  of  1946.  The  administra- 
tion proposes  to  phase  out  this  program  as 
it  moves  to  a  program  of  block  granta  to 
medical  schools  nationally.  Such  a  move  will 
be  catastrophic  to  Just-developing  com- 
munity mental  health  programs  across  tha 
nation  as  it  precipitates  a  crisis  in  profes- 
sional manpovi^  and  psychiatric  leadership 
for  the  70's.  Service  programs  in  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse,  as  well  as  services  focused 
on  mental  health  needs  of  children  and 
families,  will  be  hamstrung  in  their  develop- 
ment. For  the  45  psychiatric  residency  train- 
ing programs  of  the  eight  California  medical 
schools  and  state  and  community  hospital 
psychiatric  services,  this  means  an  eventual 
loss  of  at  least  $3.5  million  per  year. 

The  Manpower  Division  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  reporta  that  this  will 
result  in  the  loes  of  1296  out  of  4117  resi- 
dency slote  nationally.  For  California  this 
means  that  at  least  167  approved  residencies 
will  be  lost  out  of  579  available  for  graduate 
training  In  psychiatry. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  rationale 
for  these  reductions  at  a  time  which  has 
been  cited  by  the  President  as  one  of  "a 
crisis  in  health  care."  That  offered  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  when 
measured  against  the  facts,  is  seen  as  lack- 
ing substance.  For  Instance,  OMB  suggesta 
that  most  psychiatrists  trained  since  1946 
under  the  NIMH  program  are  now  highly 
paid  private  practitioners  In  urban  or  sub- 
urban settings  serving  a  selected  affluent 
clientele.  In  fact,  almost  60%  of  psychla- 
trlsta are  principally  engaged  In  public  serv- 
ice settings.  In  California,  many  private  psy- 
chlatrlsta are  providing  professional  services 
for  ne'wly  developing  community  mental 
health  programs.  Most  of  the  psychlatrlsta 
who  are  principally  engaged  In  private  prac- 
tice devote  significant  time  to  community 
service  and  teaching,  often  without  com- 
pensation The  Income  level  of  psychlatrlsta 
is  one  of  hhe  lowest  of  the  various  medical 
specialities. 

The  OMB  further  suggesta  that  shifting 
psychiatric  training  funds  to  medical  school 
granta  will  improve  the  psychiatric  man- 
power situation  in  the  70's.  In  fact,  many 
Departmenta  of  Psychiatry  in  medical  schools 
will  be  gravely  disabled  with  both  under- 
graduate teaching  of  medical  studenta  and 
postgraduate  training  of  psychlatrlsta  cur- 
tailed. The  already-limited  numbers  of  med- 
ical school  graduates  going  into  psychiatry 
and  child  psychiatry  will  be  decreased,  not 
increased. 

The  proposed  deletion  of  Federal  support 
for  psychiatric  toalnlng  will  return  psychi- 
atric training  to  tha  private  mental  boqtltal, 
will  cripple  one  of  the  few  Innovative  i>ro- 
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fmom  In  American  niedlclne,  and  wlU  deprive 
the  nation  of  manpower  and  laadenhlp  for 
the  fight  on  old  and  new  fonm  at  wmataX 
lUnem.  To  prevent  this  calamity,  I  urge  tlila 
subcommittee  to  raatore  the  i6.7  oallUoa  cut 
to  the  NUIH  budget  fcr  pcyehiatrle  training. 

AicoluMtm  treatment 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  Congress 
unanimously  passed  the  Comprehensive  AI- 
oohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
(Pi.  91-616)  and  the  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  signed  this  landmark  legislation 
into  law.  This  Act  bas  been  widely  hailed  by 
the  leading  medical  and  bealtti  asaodaUons 
of  the  nation  as  the  first  comprehensive  fed- 
eral legislation  in  our  history  that  would 
realistically  deal  with  the  epidemic  of  alco- 
holism In  our  nation.  For  reasons  unknown, 
the  administration  has  requested  no  fund- 
ing to  imiHement  the  program  to  attack  al- 
coholism which  this  law  would  provide. 

In  March  I  participated  with  Senator 
Hughes,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  <a  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  in  bearings  to  inquire  into  the 
Iriana  for  the  implementation  of  this  Act. 
Our  Subcommittee  was  mformed  by  NIMH. 
OKO,  and  OMB  personnel  that  the  Admin- 
IstratKm  has  no  intention  of  requesting  an 
expanded  budget  for  FT  1972  to  implement 
this  law,  which  authorised  $100  million  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  that  the  alcoholism  program  In 
GEO  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
for  which  the  Congress  required  i~f>ndii- 
tory  funding  of  $10  mUlion  in  FT  1970  and 
$1S  miUlon  in  FT  1971,  be  cut  back  from 
the  $1X8  million  actually  funded  by  the 
Administration  in  FT  1971  to  $3  mllUon  in 
FT  197a.  S.  2007,  Senator  Nelson's  bill  to 
extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  has 
earmarked  $18,000,000  in  FT  1973  for  OEO's 
Aleoh<Hie  Counseling  and  Recovery  pro- 
gram, and  I  will  support  this  eamuu-klng 
in  subcommittee,  full  committee,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  enough.  I 
firmly  agree  with  Senator  Hughes  that,  by 
proposing  nothing  to  fund  the  vital  pro- 
grams authorized  by  PX.  91-018  the  Ad- 
ministration is,  in  effect,  vetoing  a  law 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  I  urge  this  Commit- 
tee to  recommend  funds  at  the  full  level  of 
authorization  for  FT  73 — $100  mUllon — to 
begin  to  implement,  albeit  belatedly,  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habUitatlon  Act  of  1970. 

Regional  medical  programs 
Another  major  program  operating  within 
HHMHA  is  the  Regional  Medical  Programs, 
tha  program  established  in  1965  In  response 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
stroke.  Practice  has  led  those  Involved  to 
move  from  the  categorical  base  of  heart, 
cancer  and  stroke  (and  kidney  which  was 
added  last  year  by  the  Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1971 — Pi..  91-519)  to 
deeper  involvement  In  the  provision  of 
health  care  as  a  whole.  RMP  has  developed 
into  a  major  Unk  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  private  sector  of  health 
providers  at  the  local  level.  A  strong  mo- 
mentum has  gathered  for  regional  medical 
programs  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the 
health  system,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
this  intnest  at  Its  peak,  firm  commitments 
for  future  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  programs  are  essential.  Instead,  what 
we  have  is  an  administration  decision  to  re- 
trench and   retrench   drastically. 

The  President  bas  propoaed  a  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  of  $53,458,000  for  these  pro- 
grams, which  when  added  to  the  sum  of  $34.5 
mUIlon  which  were  Impounded  in  FT  1971 


would  make  only  $86.8  mUUon  avaUabIa  for 
obligatloa  for  regional  medical  programa  In 
FT  1973,  a  sizeable  leduetion  from  the  $106 
mUllon  appropriatad  laat  year.  This  reduo- 
tlon  Is  recommended  In  the  face  of  a  large 
backlog  of  approved  but  unfunded  BMP 
projects — In  excess  of  $46  millioii.  This 
amount,  when  added  to  the  $5  to  $10  million 
in  new  projects,  which  the  BMP  can  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  in  its  August  meeting, 
demonstrates  bow  far  the  Administration 
budget  request  falls  short  of  the  need. 

It  is  esUmated  by  those  deeply  Involved 
In  regional  medical  programa  that  they  can 
wisely  and  usefully  utilise  the  full  $150  mil- 
lion authorized.  I  don't  doubt  this  figure. 
However,  I  beUeve  that  when  looking  at  the 
overall  critical  needs  in  health  programs, 
each  program  potential  must  be  adjusted  to 
conform  to  realistic  budgetary  limitations. 
For  that  reason,  although  I  believe  raate  can 
be  effecUvely  spent  for  RMP,  I  ask  that  your 
Committee  recommend  the  $118  million  siig- 
gested  by  the  Coalition  for  Health  Funding. 
The  reductions  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion will  result  In  severe  cutbacks  In  ongo- 
ing programs,  such  as  those  directed  at  im- 
proving health  care  systems,  developing  crit- 
ically needed  health  manpower,  and  Improv- 
ing treatment  and  disease  {vevention  pro- 
cedures. 

In  my  own  State  of  CaUfomla,  the  CaU- 
fomia  RMP  ha«  achieved  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram for  care  in  the  treatment  of  kidney  dis- 
ease. We  are  fortunate  In  my  State  to  have 
enough  life  saving  dialysis  machines  to  serv- 
ice each  individual  needing  dialysis.  The 
problems  attacked  by  the  regional  medical 
program  was  that  of  getting  the  people  to 
the  machines.  A  plan  which  would  have 
achieved  100%  utUlxation  of  these  machines, 
coupled  with  a  major  effort  to  remove  kid- 
neys from  cadavers  and  subject  them  to  clas- 
sification for  wiatj»htng  ^th  patients  was 
ready  for  implementation.  However,  without 
sufficient  financial  support,  this  program  will 
be  curtailed  with  the  result  of  continued 
major  medical  expense  for  treatment,  and, 
more  Importantly,  continued  agony  and  un- 
certainty for  victims  of  this  disease. 

Another  promising  RMP  program  In  CaU- 
fomla which  will  be  curtailed  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dysemmetry  system,  in  which  the 
Mt.  ZIon  Tumor  Center  has  instituted  a  oom- 
pirter  link  with  commtmlty  hospitals  which 
provides  the  exacting  and  highly  technical 
data  necessary  in  radiotherapy  treatment. 
This  program  showed  great  promise  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  patients.  Unfortunately, 
its  fiirther  development  has  also  been  re- 
tarded by  the  Administration's  proposed 
RMP  cutback. 

These  examples  are  repeated  in  every  re- 
gion— the  Washington-Alaska  region  could 
expand  the  tremendoxisly  promising  relation- 
ships between  remote  community  hospitals 
and  urban  medical  centers  for  the  training 
of  medical  manpower  and  treatment  of 
patients.  In  Georgia,  RMP  could  expand  Its 
activities  relating  to  experimental  health 
care  systems  In  rural  areas  which  do  no* 
have  physicians.  This  program  has  been  be- 
gun on  a  minor  level  with  considerable  suc- 
cess and  its  curtailment  brings  to  a  stop 
dramatic  Inroads  in  rendering  health  care 
to  areas  where  it  was  nonexistent. 

Emergencn  health  personnel 
I  would  like  at  thla  point  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  on  his  success  in  convincing 
the  Administration  of  the  value  of  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  which  he 
Introduced  last  year  and  which  was  adopted 
almost  unanimously  In  both  houses.  I'm  sure 
he  la  gratified  that  the  administration  has 
decided  to  include  in  its  budget  request  $10 
mllUon  for  implementation  of  this  program 
which  would  provide  medical  manpower  to 
areas  of  critical  need.  The  Administration's 
request  of  $10  million  will  hardly  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  many  applicant  com* 
munltles   who   have   critical   shortages  and 


have  the  fuU  support  of  tbaU  health  esUb- 
llahment  in  complementing  exlsUng  re- 
sources through  thla  means.  Because  the  need 
is  so  great,  I  would  urge  this  Committee  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  this  program 
to  the  full  authorized  amount  of  $30  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

rAMILT    PLANNING    ANO   POFULATION    CXOWTB 

Congress  has  consistently  assumed  the 
leadership  in  the  field  of  family  planning  and 
population  growth.  In  1967,  it  was  Congres- 
sional initiative  that  resulted  In  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  and  Equal  Op- 
porttuiity  Acts  that  created  the  original  au- 
thorlt'^  for  federal  family  planning  services 
programs.  Last  year.  Congress  again  led  the 
way  by  enacting  the  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act  (PX.  91-592) 
of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  Approved  unani- 
mously iu  the  Sen  .te  and  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  in  the  House,  the  Act  established  a 
national  family  planning  policy  aimed  at  pro- 
viding every  American  woman,  regardless  of 
income,  the  opportunity  to  plan  voluntarily 
the  size  and  spacing  of  her  family.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  the  Act  created  new  authority  in- 
tended to  supplement  existing  authority  tor 
federal  financing  of  family  planning  servicea 
and  population-related  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research. 

On  June  3,  I  Introduced  S.J.  Res.  108,  call- 
ing for  establishment  of  a  national  policy  of 
achieving  population  stabilization  in  our 
country  by  voluntary  means  consistent  with 
htunan  rights  and  indlvMtial  conscience.  It 
is  now  co-spKsnsored  by  one-third  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  expect  to  begin  hear- 
ings shortly  on  that  measure  In  the  Special 
Subconunlttee  on  Htunan  Reeources,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  <Aalr,  <tf  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Now,  the  Congress  must  once  again  show 
the  way — this  time  in  the  realm  of  funding. 
For,  despite  the  Administration's  favorable 
response  to  the  passage  of  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Pop\ilatlon  Research  Act, 
Its  budget  totally  Ignores  the  Act's  popula- 
tion research  provisions.  Instead,  It  seeks 
funds  only  under  previous  general  National 
InsUtute  of  Child  Health  and  Development 
authority. 

As  a  reault,  out  of  a  total  research  author- 
ization for  FT  1971  of  $68  mUlion,  only  $28 
million  was  appropriated.  Out  of  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $78  million  In  FT  1972,  only 
$37.7  million  has  been  requested. 

Continuing  to  fund  population  research  at 
less  than  half  the  authorized  level  is  an- 
other tragic  Instance  of  misplaced  Federal 
priorities.  Few  public  research  efforts  promise 
such  Immense  social  and  economic  returns 
for  what  would  amo\mt  to  only  a  modest  in- 
vestment even  if  fully  funded. 

To  begin  with,  the  less  effective  our  con- 
traceptive technology,  the  higher  the  coats  of 
family  planning  services. 

Because  of  side  effects  frequently  produced 
by  the  most  effective  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol available  today — oral  contraceptives  and 
intrauterine  devices — two-thirds  of  the  wom- 
en choosing  these  methods  abandon  them 
within  two  years  and  must  be  instructed  in 
other  methods.  Those  who  are  able  to  use 
the  pill  or  loop  require  continuous  medical 
monitoring  and  checking.  This  Increases  sub- 
stantially the  costs  of  providing  family 
planning  services.  In  short,  we  are  trying  to 
provide  20th  Century  medical  care  in  an  area 
where  we  do  not  begin  to  possess  20tb  Cen- 
tury technology. 

But  the  gap  between  the  contraceptives 
we  have,  and  those  modem  medical  science 
could  provide  Is  slowly  being  closed.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  researchers  in  the  field  have 
recently  submitted  to  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hiunan  Resources  a  aeries  of  brief 
papers  on  promising  areas  of  research.  The 
overwhelming  thrxist  of  these  papers  is  that 
lack  of  adequate  fiuidlng  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  is  retarding  progress  in 
developing    new    contraceptive    methods.    I 
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strongly  urge  you  to  raise  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation  for  this  subject  from  $16.1  mil- 
lion to  $63.8  million  as  suggested  by  the 
public  witnesses. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  question 
of  fvmds  for  population  education. 

During  consideration  of  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Population  Research  Act 
In  the  last  Congress,  I  offered  an  amendment 
authorizing  funds  for  the  development  of 
family  planning  and  population  growth  In- 
formation and  materials.  The  amendment 
was  Incorporated  in  the  final  legislation 
signed  by  the  President.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment — which  authorizes  only  $1  mil- 
lion for  FT  1972— was  twofold: 

First,  it  was  designed  to  unprove  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  federal  effort  in  family  plan- 
ning by  developing  effective  outreach  and 
education  materials  for  users  and  potential 
users  of  federally  funded  family  planning 
programs.  To  its  credit,  the  Administration 
also  asked  for  $700,000  of  the  authorization 
to  be  used  by  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  for  this  purpose. 

Second,  the  amendment  was  mtended  to 
provide  resources  for  the  development  of 
population  growth  materials  and  informa- 
tion. Regrettably,  the  Administration  has 
completely  overlooked  this  second  legislative 
piupose. 

Each  year  the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search in  NICHD  funds  studies  into  the 
rupture,  causes  and  consequences  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  this  country.  As  the  nation 
begins  to  focus  on  thet  issue  of  population 
growth,  it  is  essential  that  the  results  of 
these  studies  be  made  widely  available  to 
all  our  people,  not  Just  to  the  academic 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
appropriate  the  remaining  $300,000  of  the 
FT  1972  population  education  authorization 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  Office  of  Population 
Affairs  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  to  develop  and 
disseminate  population  growth  materials. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  information 
that  could  be  disseminated  under  such  a  pro- 
gram, I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Com- 
mittee's examination  a  copy  of  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Population  Oroarth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 
This  report  outlines  some  of  the  choices 
facing  this  country  vrith  regard  to  popula- 
tion growth. 

Next  March,  the  Commission  will  issue  Its 
flnal  report.  I  am  confident  that  along  with 
this  report  will  come  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tional material  to  provide  the  background  for 
our  conclusions. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  American  people  have 
access,  not  only  to  the  report  of  the  Com.- 
mlsslon,  but  to  a  wide  variety  of  new  infor- 
mation In  the  years  to  come  concerning  the 
Impact  of  population  growth  on  our  society. 

Early  childhood  development 
There  is  another  critical  area  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  today,  and  that  Is  the  area  of 
early  childhood  development. 

As  you  know,  last  year  the  President  sought 
only  $339  million  for  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. The  final  Head  Start  apprc^riation 
figure  for  FT  71  was  $360  million.  I  had  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Senators  from  Minnesota, 
New  Tork,  and  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Javlts,  and  Mr.  Nelson),  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  to  appro- 
priate the  full  authorization  of  $398  million. 
Although  the  conference  report  authorized 
less,  the  funds  finally  appropriated  amounted 
to  $21  million  more  than  rquested  by  the 
Administration,  and  $34  millldh  more  than 
expended  the  previous  year — the  same  level 
as  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Last  year's  apprc^rlatlon  supported  year 
round  pre-school  training  for  263,000  disad- 
vantaged yoimgsters  nationally,  plus  another 
200.000  during  the  summer.  There  are  8.6 
million  children  under  the  age  of  six  whose 


families  live  below  the  poverty  levd — and 
children  from  marginal  Income  famlllea  as 
weU — who  vitally  need  the  head  start  af- 
forded them  by  this  program. 

The  present  Head  Start  program  needs 
expansion  to  serve  as  many  children  In  as 
wide  an  age  group  as  possible  vrlth  sulB- 
clently  comprehensive  services  as  are  neces- 
sary. For  this  reason,  I  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Mondale  S.  1513 — the  proposed 
"Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act  of 
1971" — which  will  be  incorporated  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  3007,  legislation  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  expired  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  for  am  additional  two  years. 
8.  2007,  is  currently  being  considered  in  the 
executive  session  by  the  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

Earmarked  in  this  bill  for  the  Head  Start 
and  Follow  Through  programs  is  a  total  of 
$500,000,000  to  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 

1972.  I  trust  that  this  figure  will  remain 
unchanged  as  the  bill  progresses  to  the  Sen- 
ate fioor,  and  I  most  strongly  will  support 
full  funding. 

The  President  has  requested  $376,817,000 
for  the  Head  Start  Program  In  FT  73,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  special  attention  this 
year  to  the  children  of  persons  eligible  tot 
assitance  under  the  proposed  welfare  reform 
bill.  I  believe  that  Head  Start  must  continue 
to  be  a  comprehensive  child  development 
program  and  not  a  babysitting  program  for 
working  mothers.  This  is  not  enough.  For 
this  reason,  I  recommend  that  this  Subcom- 
mittee ultimately  report  no  less  than  $437 
million  so  that  we  can  begin  to  expand  on 
the  Head  Start  concept  in  FT  1972,  and  build 
a  truly  comprehensive  development  program 
for  our  young. 
Social   and    rehahilitation   service    training 

Another  area  of  special  concern  to  me  Is 
the  severe  budget  cuts  in  training  programs 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
particvUarly  in  the  rehabilitation  training  au- 
thorized by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  These  programs  support  training  in  re- 
habilitation counseling,  occupational  and 
physical  therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audl- 
ology,  prosthetics-orthotics  and  special 
training  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf, 
blind,  and  mentally  retarded. 

This  program  has  been  cut  47% ,  from  $37.7 
mUllon  in  FT  1971  to  $14.65  million  in  FT 

1973.  The  rationale  offered  for  the  admin- 
istration cut  is  that  the  administration  would 
like  to  stop  and  evaluate  the  kinds  of  train- 
ing they  have  supported  In  the  past.  That 
rationale  is  entirely  unacceptable  to  me. 
These  programs  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  far  beyond  the  costs  in- 
volved. Through  these  programs,  disabled  in- 
dividuals who  otherwise  would  often  be 
forced  to  seek  financial  support  from  federal 
or  state  programs,  can  be  helped  to  become 
economically  independent  and  productive 
members  of  society.  This  is  yet  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  false  economy  pursued  by  the 
Administration  at  the  expense  of  necessary 
services  for  individuals.  I  ask  that  you  ap- 
propriate no  less  than  the  amount  that  was 
appropriated  in  FT  1971. 

Welfare  administration  freeze 
Related  to  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  President,  as  he  did  in  his  FT  1971  budg- 
et, has  once  again  Included  a  110  percent 
freeze  on  the  federal  share  of  welfare  sup- 
portive costs  (administrative  social  services, 
and  personnel  training  expenses  for  all  wel- 
fare programs — old  age  assistance,  aid  and 
medical  assistance  to  the  blind  and  disabled, 
and  AFDC).  The  House  quite  properly  re- 
jected this  provision  last  year,  but  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  decided  to  Insert 
a  compromise  limitation — raising  the  ceiling 
to  115  percent  and  eliminating  the  exception 
language. 

As  you  know,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Conunlttee  that  any  such  limi- 


Utlon  required  subatantlve  leglsUtlon  to  al- 
ter the  Social  Sactirlty  Act.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee vigorously  oppoaed  the  provision,  and 
it  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
a  two  to  one  roll  call  vote.  I  was  principal 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  (No.  1076)  which 
deleted  section  308  from  the  committee-re- 
ported H.R.  18515,  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priation Act,  FT  1971. 

Once  again,  however,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  must 
grapple  with  the  question  of  the  110%  limi- 
tation. And  once  again  I  want  to  re-empha- 
size my  strong  opposition  to  the  provision, 
and  my  vigorous  support  for  the  restoration 
of  the  open-ended  nature  of  the  federal  share 
for  th^se  programs  established  by  the  Con- 
gress mM}er  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Under  ihe  Act,  all  Individuals  vrlshlng  to 
make  application  for  aid  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  the  Act  requires  that  the 
aid  be  furnished  with  reasonable  promptness 
to  all  eUglble  Individuals.  At  this  time  of 
high  tuiemployment,  and  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  invalidating 
residency  requirements  for  public  assistance, 
many  states.  Including  Callfcx^Ua.  have  been 
experiencing  significant  Increases  in  new 
applications  for  assistance. 

In  California,  for  instance,  the  latest  HEW 
figures  available  show  an  kTDC  caseload  of 
1,639,000  recipients,  an  increase  of  33 Tc  above 
the  March  1970  caseloads.  Such  Increases  in 
turn  inevitably  escalate  administrative  costs 
for  personnel  to  engage  in  determining  and 
validating  eligibility,  program  management, 
and  making  monthly  payments  to  millions 
of  recipients.  The  meat-axe  approach  to  cut- 
ting down  on  welfare  costs  which  the  admin- 
istration advocates  makes  no  sense  to  me, 
e^>ecially  in  light  of  the  contintUng  in- 
creases in  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

How  can  we  Justify  placing  an  arbitrary 
limitation  on  federal  spending  In  this  area, 
when  the  statistics  clearly  show  that  the 
numbers  of  those  seeking  public  assistance 
are  increasing  at  such  rates  and  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  requires  States  to  provide 
services  to  families  seeking  aid.  In  order  to 
"prevent  and  reduce  dependency  on  wel- 
fare"? The  110%  ceiling  or  any  other  similar 
arbitrary  ceiling  would  place  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  already  hard-pressed  county  and 
state  taxpayers  who  vrould  be  forced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extra  local  share  of  the  fimding 
If  this  arbitrary  limitation  is  Imposed.  An 
attemptfto  restrict  overall  federal  expendi- 
tures at  the  expense  of  States  and  the 
welfare  recipients  themselves  Is  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

As  you  know,  this  Congress  is  presently 
considering  legislation  which  would  establish 
an  entirely  different  approach  to  meeting  the 
problem  at  Issue  here.  If  H.R.  1,  the  Social 
Seciu^ty  Amendments  of  1971,  clears  the 
Congress  and  Is  signed  Into  law  this  Session, 
the  federal  government  will  be  assuming  the 
cost  of  providing  these  services,  and  the 
question  of  open-ended  funding  in  this  area 
will  be  moot.  This  development,  in  Itself, 
stands  as  sufficient  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
reject  any  arbitrary  welfare  administration 
limitation  at  this  time. 

Emergency  Employment  Act 

As  you  know,  yesterday  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  I  was  privileged  to  work  closely 
with  Senators  Nelson  and  Javlts  in  preparing 
S.  31,  the  public  service  employment  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  with  34  bipartisan 
cosponsors  on  January  25,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  participated  at  every  subcom- 
mittee, full  committee,  and  conference  com- 
mittee meeting  considering  this  landmark 
legislation.  I  am  also  extremely  pleased  that 
this  act  provides  that  "special  consideration 
in  fllimg  public  service  Jobs  will  be  given  to 
veterans  who  served  in  Korea  or  Indochina 
on  or  after  August  5,  1964.  and  who  received 
other  than  dishonorable  discharges." 

The  unemployment  rates  for  veterans  as 
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oompand  to  ncawtanuaa  In  the  same  ■(• 
groop  demoiwtnte  tbe  extx»  tmct\tu*  today's 
young  Tetat»n«  an  betng  reqnlrad  to  make. 
Vetefana  ao  to  34  yean  old  an  now  nnem- 
ptoyad  at  a  nt«  of  14.8  percent,  while  the 
rato  for  nonveterans  in  that  ac«  group  is 
10.8  percent.  Among  men  30  to  39  years  old 
the  rate  for  veterans  averaged  10.8  percent 
compared  to  a  rato  of  8.4  percent  among 
nonvetenuis.  Farthermore.  the  rate  (or  vet- 
erans 20  to  29  years  old  Is  almost  50  percent 
higher  than  it  was  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1970.  This  tremendous  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment highlights  the  great  need  to  act  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  young  vetwans'  }ob- 


Tbe  Emergency  Employment  Act  author- 
izes a  total  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
and  I  strongly  lage  that,  without  deUy,  fiUl 
funding  be  appropriated  for  this  most  Im- 
portant measure.  Those  unemployed  for  27 
weeks  or  longer  now  number  well  over  500.- 
000  and  this  bill  authorizes  only  half  that 
number  of  )obs.  Anything  less  than  full 
funding  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
efforts  of  this  Congress  to  reduce  the  stas- 
geilng  rato  at  unemployment. 

Commission  on  railroad  retirement 
Before  closing  my  remarks,  I  would  espe- 
claUy  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
budget  for  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement. The  life  of  this  Commission  has 
Just  been  extended  by  PX.  92-46  from  July  1, 
1971  to  June  30.  1972.  The  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Is  extremely  important  to  the  work 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retirement. 
of  which  I  am  Chairman.  The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement system  faces  sevei  1  serious  long- 
term  problems  which  Congress  must  address 
In  the  near  future.  The  last  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  system  was  completed  over  17 
yean  ago,  In  1953. 

There  are  sharp  controversies  over  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Beard's  ac- 
tuarial assumptions,  whether  the  railroad 
retirement  fund  is  operating  at  an  actuarial 
deficiency,  whether  the  Investment  policies 
regarding  the  fund  should  be  changed,  and 
whether  the  system  should  be  merged  with 
social  security.  The  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  should  provide 
the  necessary  information  on  which  Congress 
can  base  its  action. 

The  Commission  has  requested  M83.000 
during  fiscal  year  1973,  and  In  addition  seeks 
authority  to  carry  over  from  fiscal  year  1971 
approximately  $82,000.  I  urge  that  the  work 
of  this  Commission  be  adequately  fiuided. 

lb.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  subcommittee  to  express  my  views 
about  these  vital  matters  of  such  importance 
to  the  well  being  of  my  20  million  constitu- 
ents and  Indeed  all  in  this  nation.  In  this 
stotement,  I  have  covered  only  a  portion  of 
the  many  vital  areas  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Committee.  There  are  other  areas  In 
health  research,  in  the  provision  of  health 
services.  In  programs  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  Individual,  and  to  ensure 
his  ability  to  adjust  to  social  change,  that  I 
have  not  mentioned  specifically.  My  omission 
has  not  been  becaiise  these  areas  are  less 
deserving,  but  because  of  the  Impossibility 
of  devoting  the  time  necessary  to  explain 
them  adequately  In  this  testimony.  I  have 
great  confidence  that  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  wiU 
fully  deUberato  all  the  facts  presented  to 
them  and  act  wisely  and  generously  in  the 
best  interests  of  tbe  American  people  In  mak- 
ing their  recommendations  to  the  Senate. 


THE  PROSPECTIVE  ABM 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  at- 
toitioa  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Bernard  T. 


FUd,  pilblisbed  In  the  New  York  Times 
several  days  ago. 

Among  other  things,  Dr.  Field's  article 
raises  three  significant  warnings  wtth  re- 
spect to  an  ABM  agreement  which  press 
rqxirts  continue  to  Indicate  may  shortly 
result  from  the  SALT  negotiattais. 

First,  Dr.  Feld  counsels  against  an 
agreement  which  permits  the  con- 
tinued development  and  deployment  of 
large  ABM  radar.  I  want  to  express  my 
own  concern  on  that  point  as  well. 

As  I  noted  when  I  introduced  my  reso- 
lution urging  an  ABM  agreement  in 
March,  such  an  agreement  must  restrict 
ABM  radar  deployment  as  well  as  inter- 
ceptors. The  large,  sophisticated  radars 
are  the  central  nervous  system  of  ABM. 
They  are  easily  observable.  They  take 
years  to  build  and  must  be  operated  fre- 
qumtly  and  in  a  particular,  identifiable 
mode  to  assure  their  usefulness.  Our 
most  knowledgeable  scientists  assure  us 
that  detection  of  their  deployment  is 
relatively  easy. 

Current  evidence  indicates  that  effec- 
tive expansion  of  either  the  United 
States  or  Soviet  ABM  system  is  not  feasi- 
ble without  new  deployment  of  these 
special,  oversized  radars.  Thus,  if  such 
deployments  were  batmed,  attempts  by 
either  side  to  surreptitiously  expand 
their  ABM  system  would  become  most 
impractical.  Violations  would  be  far 
easier  to  detect. 

Conversely,  if  further  radar  d^loy- 
ment  were  permitted  and  did  in  fact 
occur,  one  side  or  the  other  might  go 
ahead  with  a  rapid  program  of  ABM 
interceptor  development.  When  satisfied 
with  that  development  It  could  denounce 
the  treaty  and  deploy  the  improved  In- 
terceptors— a  much  faster  operation 
than  constructing  the  radars — In  hopes 
of  having  achieved  some  form  of  stra- 
tegic superiority. 

The  destabilizing  effects  of  leaving 
that  kind  of  possibility  open  should  be 
obvious  to  all.  Therefore,  I  hope  and 
urge  that  the  Nixon  administration  will 
conclude  an  ABM  agreement  that  re- 
stricts ABM  radars  as  well  as  intercep- 
tors to  a  small  number  and  a  very  limited 
geographic  area. 

Dr.  Feld's  article  also  points  up  the 
fact  that  tbe  desire  to  conclude  some 
agreement  can  lead  to  an  unfortunate 
diluUcm  of  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment. Purthermore,  the  sense  of  relief 
and  a<ccomplishment  which  follows 
lengtliy  and  successful  negotiation  ef- 
forts can  obscure  recognition  of  the 
limitations  of  the  agreement  reached 
and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  grips  with 
the  issues  that  agreement  left  imtouched 
or  only  partially  resolved. 

I  must  make  a  mild  demurrer  to  Dr. 
Feld's  OGe  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
as  an  example  of  the  first  of  these  two 
points.  Even  without  the  onslte  inspec- 
tions which  we  had  hoped  to  secure,  the 
tremendous  advantages  to  all  mankind 
in  terminating  nuclear  pollution  of  the 
atmospha^  made  a  limited  test  ban 
justifiable  when  it  was  negotiated — and 
today  as  well. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  was  not  followed  quickly  by  even 
more  significant  agreements  in  nuclear 
arms  control.  I  do  not  disparage  the  use- 


ful advances  snbsequoitly  made — the 
nonprcAlferation  treatsr,  and  the  treaties 
on  peaceful  uses  ot  outer  space  and  the 
oce*ui  bed.  Each  of  these  serves  a  most 
useful  purpose.  But  they  do  not  get  di- 
rectly at  what  remains  the  most  critical 
problem — ^the  superpower  nuclear  arms 
race. 

I  am  concerned,  therefore,  at  the  effect 
of  celebratory  rtietorlc  about  the  prospec- 
tive agreement.  This  is  not  to  gainsay 
the  importance  of  an  ABM  limitation 
treaty.  Such  an  agreement  is  essential  to 
our  long-term  national  security.  I  be-' 
lieve — with  many  others — ^that  such  an 
agreonent  could  and  should  have  been 
reached  many  months  ago.  We  must  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  an  ABM  agreement 
will  necessarily  have  limited  Impact.  It 
should  be  regarded  not  as  an  ultimate 
accomplishment  in  arms  control,  but 
rather  as  a  first  step  on  a  long  road — a 
first  step  which  must  be  followed 
promptly  by  others  if  we  are  truly  to  lim- 
it the  threat — and  the  cost — of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

A  treaty  to  limit  ABM  should  be  seen 
as  an  incentive  to  make  new  progress  on 
questions  such  as  MIRV  limitation, 
ICBM  accuracy,  and  other  technological 
advances  which  can  have  not  only  a 
costly  but  also  a  destabilizing  effect.  We 
should  see  this  agreement,  too,  as  part  of 
a  process  which  should  eventutilly  not 
only  deter  further  escalation  in  the  arms 
race,  but  also  include  reduction  of  the 
strategic  stockpiles  which  now  exist. 
Such  reductions  today  are  In  our  own  in- 
terest, and  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

Finally.  Dr.  Feld  points  to  the  interac- 
tion between  Soviet  and  American  stra- 
tegic weapons  decisions  and  to  the  fact 
that  "arms  control  is  largely  an  internal 
problem,  both  here  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  It  is  demonstrably  true  that  the 
actions  or  tdleged  Intentions  of  the 
"militarists" — as  he  calls  them — on  both 
sides  Inadvertently  provide  their  oppo- 
site numbers  with  the  strongest  support. 
Each  time  defense  authorities  on  one  side 
see  the  other  side  buying  some  new 
weapon  system,  it  becomes  their  most 
formidable  argtiment  for  buying  a  similar 
or  more  destructive  weapon  system.  Each 
time  one  protagonist  perceives  some  new 
capabiUty  in  the  adversary,  it  becomes  an 
argument  for  expanding  his  own  capa- 
bility and  for  resisting  or  postponing 
arms  control  agreements  until  he  has 
done  so. 

But  just  as  the  actions  of  the  military- 
oriented  elements  in  both  countries  can 
be  mutually  reinforcing,  so  can  the  ac- 
tl(His  of  those  who  argue  within  their 
own  society  for  nuclear  restraint  and  the 
gestures  of  poUUcal  leaders  willing  to 
take  an  initiative  for  peace. 

It  is  evident  that  John  Kennedy  be- 
came convinced  of  the  need  for  such  an 
initiative  to  get  stalled  discussions  of  a 
test  ban  moving  in  1963,  That  is  why  he 
declared,  in  a  June  speech  at  American 
University,  that  we  would  no  longer  test 
in  the  atmosphere  if  the  Soviets  would 
not.  Kermedy's  initiative  undoubtedly 
made  it  easier  for  Khrushchev  to  respond 
encouragingly.  His  response  took  the 
form  of  an  Invitation  to  conclude  a  test 
ban  treaty,  set  in  an  otherwise  truculent 
^;>eech  at  Potsdam  In  July.  Thus,  fiexl- 
bility  on  one  nde  evoked  fiexibiUty  on  the 
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other  and  led  rapidly  to  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial understanding. 

The  Kennedy  precedent  was  one  rea- 
s^  why,  from  the  spring  of  1969  on, 
many  of  us  urged  that  President  Nixon 
make  a  similar  gesture  related  to  ABM 
and  MIRV.  It  is  why  there  will  be  a  bit- 
ter-sweet quality  to  any  agreement 
emerging  from  the  current  SALT  session : 
too  many  Americans  feel  that  a  chance  to 
halt  ABM  and  all  its  expense  much  ear- 
lier has  been  missed;  too  many  of  us  feel 
that  the  chance  to  prevent  the  destabiliz- 
ing and  expensive  MIRVing  process  has 
been  lost  altogether. 

We  must  do  our  best  now  to  see  that  no 
more  opportunities  are  missed,  that  we 
make  our  signals  and  our  reception  of  So- 
viet suggestions  as  clear  as  possible.  In 
March  1970,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
second  roimd  of  SALT,  the  Soviets  sig- 
nalled their  seriousness  in  a  Pravda  arti- 
cle signed  by  "Observer."  Like  Kru- 
schev's  invitation  on  the  test  bem,  the 
favorable  elements  were  set  in  a  contest 
of  sharp  criticism  of  U.S.  policy.  However, 
citing  favorably  an  American,  McOeorge 
Bundy,  who  was  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  "sufficiency"  in  strategic  arms,  the  So- 
viets indirectly  but  clearly  put  themselves 
on  record  as  accepting  that  concept. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  similar  arti- 
cle, imder  the  pseudonym  "V.  Viktorov" 
appeared  in  Pravda  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  current  session  of  SALT. 
In  that  article,  by  positive  citations  of 
Herbert  York  and  Jerome  Wlesener,  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  embraced  the 
view  long  held  by  many  in  this  coimtry 
that  ABM  is  both  unreliable  and  desta- 
bilizing and  that,  therefore,  its  limitation 
by  agreement  is  desirable. 

This  augurs  well  for  the  conclusion 
of  some  form  of  ABM  agreement  in  the 
current  talks  at  Helsinki.  I  hope  we  will 
seize  this  opportunity — and  that  we  will 
at  the  same  time  maintain  these  broader 
and  even  more  urgent  concerns  which  re- 
flect our  fundamental  interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Feld's  article,  the  "Observer"  article,  and 
a  New  York  Times  account  of  the  "V. 
Viktorov"    article    be    printed    in    the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  9,  1971] 

SALT— WrrR  A  Dabs  Or 

(By  Bernard  T.  Feld) 

CAMsamoK,  Mass. — Spring  arrived  late  this 
year  In  New  England  but  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  whole  series  of  thaws  on  the  interna- 
tional front.  We  and  the  Russians  have  fin- 
ally concurred  on  a  course  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  that  could 
lead  to  an  agreement  this  year,  fint  to  limit 
ABM  defenses  and  then  offensive  nuclear 
wei^wns.  We've  also  agreed  to  start  talking 
serious  about  mutual  troop  reductions  in 
Europe.  France  has  unlocked  the  door 
through  which  England  coxild  enter  Europe. 
Seymour  Topping  has  been  in  China  and 
Scotty  Reston  la  then  now.  Even  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  level  of  verbal  bMlgerency  is 
down  several  decibels. 

So  many  logjams  seem  to  be  breaking  up, 
and  all  at  once,  it  is  diffleult  to  stay  off  the 
euphoric  band  wagon— especially  if,  like  me, 
you  are  a  congenital  optimist.  Nevertheleaa. 
I  btiiere  a  few  words  of  caution  are  in  order. 


The  loudly  heralded  SALT  breakthrough 
could  have  been  arrived  at  any  time  during 
the  last  six  months.  What  stood  in  the  way 
was  our  inalatenoe  that  the  entire  strategic 
offensive-defensive  build-up  be  tied  Into  one 
package,  and  the  Russian  insistence  that  any 
such  package  had  to  Include  either  the  thou- 
sands of  our  European  and  carrier-based 
"tactical"  nuclear  weapons  or  no  offensive 
weapons  at  all. 

One  can  only  guess  at  Russian  motives  for 
agreeing  now  to  consider  only  ICBM's  in  a 
fint-stage  offensive  limitation;  perhaps,  hav- 
ing obtained  numerical  parity,  economic  fac- 
tore  are  now  being  given  greater  weight.  On 
oxir  side,  with  the  swollen  military  budget 
under  serious  attack,  can  it  be  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  preparing  to  dust  off  the 
"bargaining  chip"  argvmient  that,  last  year, 
saved  the  ABM?  (You  don't  need  bargaining 
chips  if  you're  not  bargaining.)  Further- 
more, tbe  image  of  peacemaker  never  did 
any  Presidential  candidate  any  harm. 

In  any  case,  a  nuclear  arms  limitation 
agreement  is  bo  long  overdue  that  almost  any 
start  must  be  welcomed.  A  freeze  or  celling 
on  ABM's  represento  the  easleet,  and  there- 
fore the  most  natural  starting  point.  And  if 
it  could  be  accompanied  by  some  limitation 
on  the  new  offensive  systems  that  have  been 
spurred  by  the  threat  of  ABM  deployment — 
the  large  Russian  SS-9  missile  and  our  (and 
soon  their)  MIRV — so  much  the  better.  But 
such  an  ABM-only  or  ABM-plus-partlal-mls- 
slle-freeze  agreement  could  be  a  trap  If  it 
were  to  leave  the  door  open  to  a  technologi- 
cal race  in  Improvement  of  ABM  and  MIRV. 

The  danger  is  that  UJ3.  and  Soviet  leaders 
may  decide,  for  internal  political  reasons, 
that  the  agreement  shall  permit  the  deploy- 
ment and  continued  development  of  large 
ABM  radars  and  further  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  systems.  Such  an  agreement 
appean  to  be  favored  at  this  time  by  both 
governments,  probably  because  assurances  of 
continuing,  vigorous  military  research,  de- 
velopment and  deployment  are  needed  to  win 
the  support  of  mlUtarlsta  to  any  prcqxwed 
treaty.  But  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  beneflta 
of  a  SALT  agreement  were  diluted  by  provi- 
sions encouraging  the  continuation  of  in- 
tensification of  the  race  in  military  tech- 
nology. 

The  partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963  Illustrates  this  danger.  An  ecological 
bleaalng.  because  It  put  an  end  to  large-scale 
radioactive  contamination  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  treaty's  arms-control  beneflte  have  been 
nullified,  over  the  yean,  by  progreas  In 
utaizlng  permitted  undergroimd  e^loslons 
to  test  new  nuclear  weapons.  (In  retrospect, 
disappointment  is  heightened  by  the  reali- 
zation that  tbe  obvious  compromise,  between 
the  three  annual  on-site  inspections  offered 
by  the  Russians  and  the  seven  Insisted  upon 
by  us,  which  would  have  made  the  test-ban 
universal,  might  have  been  possible  If  public 
pressures  for  such  a  compromise  had  been 
as  persuasive  as  the  prevaUing  military  pres- 
sures on  President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  retain  the  underground  test- 
ing loophole.)  Yet  in  1963,  as  may  again  l>e 
the  case  in  1971,  public  aentiment  In  favor 
of  a  meaningful  step  to  limit  nuclear  arms 
was  so  strong  that,  again  in  retrospect,  It 
was  a  tragic  mistake  to  settle  for  lees. 

What  most  people  have  failed  to  under- 
stand is  that  arms  contrt^  Is  largely  an  in- 
ternal problem,  both  here  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  both  countries,  insistence  on  "bar- 
gaining from  a  position  of  strength"  has. 
until  now,  outweighed  argumente  In  favor 
of  bold  initiatives  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
danger.  Russian  generals,  writing  about  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  doctrine,  are  distin- 
guishable from  their  American  mlrrcr- 
images  mainly  through  the  differences  be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon  and  Slavic  names.  When 
American  hard-linen.  In  the  name  of  arma 
control,  propose  agreementa  that  insist  on 


the  complete  openlng-up  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  exchange  for  minor  arms  limitations,  they 
an  acting  in  unintended  alliance  with  Soviet 
hard-linen  who  Insist  that  vague  pledges  of 
good  intentions  are  sufficient  to  verify  drastic 
anns  reduction  measures. 

A  major  difficulty  comes  from  tbe  dosed 
nature  of  Soviet  society  as  compared  to  oun. 
Tbe  VS.  internal  hawk-dove  struggle  Is  os- 
tentatiously aired.  In  RuBla  the  conflict  is 
more  Elleut,  only  Infrequently  becoming  vis- 
ible through  the  heroic  acta  of»a  Sakharov 
or  a  Solzhenitsyn. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  deal  at  change 
In  Russia  since  Stalin,  and  enough  ot  what 
goes  on  inside  can  be  seen  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  struggle  is  being  waged  with  vigor 
on  both  sides,  and  that  what  happens  In  the 
United  States  has  a  strong  infiuence  on  this 
struggle.  Defeat  of  American  antl-ABM 
forces  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  Russian 
anti-ABM  sclentlsta  to  maintain  the  con- 
tainment of  their  military  expansionista; 
victory  of  the  U.S.  antl-SST  lobby  strength- 
ens the  hand  of  the  Russian  eoologlsts  In 
their  struggle  to  save  Lake  Baikal. 

What  happens  this  year  at  SALT  will  rep- 
resent the  outcome  of  these  internal  tug-o- 
ware  in  both  countries.  We  have  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity — perhaps  a  last  chance — 
really  to  bring  the  nuclear  menace  under 
control.  Or  we  can  settle  for  small,  weak,  or 
useless  public  relations  stunta. 

(From  the  Mew  York  Times,  JiUy  8,  1971] 

SoviKT  SooGBars  Aocobd  Wrra  tbx  Uktro 

Statxb  Is  Nxarhtg  on  Lncrmro  ABM's 

Moscow,  July  7, — ^The  Soviet  Union  in- 
dicated today  that  proepecta  were  good  for 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  on  the 
limitation  of  defensive  weapona  at  tbe  stra- 
tegic-arms talks,  which  resume  in  Hdsinkl 
tomorrow.  But  it  warned  that  the  two  sidee 
faced  a  more  dlfflciUt  task  in  reaching  an 
accord  on  offensive  weapons. 

A  lengthy  policy  article  in  Pravda,  the 
Communist  party  newspaper,  stressed  that 
any  agreement  must  provide  "equal  security" 
for  both  sides,  a  concept  fint  stated  last 
month  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Com- 
munist party  leader. 

Tbe  tone  of  the  article  left  Soviet  readen 
with  the  impression  that  the  two  powera 
wen  on  the  verge  of  an  accord  curbing  antl- 
balllatlc  missiles  or  ABM's.  For  the  first  time, 
Soviet  authorities  sought  to  inform  their 
people  on  the  background  to  an  ABM  agree- 
ment and  to  why  it  was  justified. 

The  article  recalled  that  on  May  20  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  made 
public  an  Interim  accord  on  giving  priority 
this  year  to  agreements  on  both  ABM's  and 
some  offensive  wei^Mns. 

AlIXaiCAMS    ASK    QUOTB) 

Because  of  the  strict  rules  hen  against  dis- 
cussing weapons  systems  in  pubUc.  Pravda 
was  fc«-ced  to  quote  American  sources  to  an- 
swer the  question  "Why  is  it  expedient  to 
begin  the  limitations  of  strategic  arms  with 
defensive  systems?" 

"The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found 
in  the  statemente  of  many  Americans — not 
dilettantes,  but  leading  scientists  with  world 
reputation,"  Pravda  said. 

Tbe  article  noted  favorably  remarks  made 
by  such  sclentlsta  ps  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York, 
former  Pentagon  research  chief,  and  Dr. 
Jwome  B.  Wiesner,  former  White  House  ad- 
viser, who  are  known  in  the  United  States 
for  their  opposition  to  the  ABM.  They  w»e 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  ABM's  were  not 
reliable  defensive  shields,  and  that  they 
could  accelerate  the  arms  race  by  forcing  the 
deployment  of  more  defensive  weapons. 

"Action  is  met  by  counteraction,"  Pravda 
said.  "If  one  side  strengthens  Ite  defense, 
then  the  other  feverishly  looks  for  new,  more 
powerful  means  to  pierce  the  defensive 
shldd  of  tbe  opponent.  This  process.  U  It  Is 
not   stopped   with   the  help  of  reasonable 
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agncmenta  on  curbing  the  arma  race.  Is  end- 

Ruaalana  were  given  some  Idea  of  wtiat 
ABM's  would  oost.  American  sources  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  th*  SafeguMd  ABIC 

system  to  protect  American  land-based 
Mlnutemen  offensive  weapons  would  cost 
about    •50-bmion. 

THB    IZFBCTED    TBIlfS 

The  Pravda  article,  signed  by  "V.  Vlkto- 
TOT,"  assumed  to  be  a  pseudonym  tot  a  So- 
viet offlcUI,  seemed  to  Indicate  that  the  So- 
viet authorities  had  decided  that  despite 
some  claims  made  In  recent  years  by  their 
mUltary,  an  ABM  system  was  not  worth  the 
effort  or  expense.  Some  84  ABM  launchers 
•re  reported  to  have  been  built  around 
Moscow,  and  It  Is  assumed  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  seeking  an  agreement  under  which 
they  would  be  retained  and  the  Americans 
could  build  a  similar  system  around  Wash- 
ington. 

American  sources  here  said  that  the  rather 
full  discussion  of  why  an  ABM  accord  would 
be  useful  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
aide  at  Helsinki  had  Instructions  to  press 
hard  for  an  agreement.  This  seemed  borne 
out  by  the  statement  made  by  Vladimir  S. 
Semyonov.  a  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  who 
heads  the  Soviet  delegation.  Mr.  Semyonov, 
upon  arriving  in  Helsinki  today,  said  that  he 
had  clear  instructions  "to  secure  construc- 
tive results." 

Pravda  was  leas  positive  about  the  situa- 
tion regarding  offensive  weapons.  It  repeated 
the  oft-ctated  Soviet  concern  that  "militarist 
circles"  In  the  United  States  were  seeking 
to  block  an  accord  or  to  negotiate  from  po- 
sitions of  strength. 

But  easentlaUy,  Pravda  sought  to  make  it 
dear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  agree 
to  any  limitation  on  offensive  weapons  that 
left  the  United  States  with  an  advantage 
or  which  was  not  based  on  "equal  security" 
for  both  sides. 

Ax  iMroKTAMT  PaoauM 
(Article  by  Observer) 

The  Soviet-American  talks  on  the  limita- 
tion of  the  strategic  arms  race — which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  last  year  in  Helsinki  and 
will  be  resumed  in  Vlezma  on  16  April — are 
arousing  the  unremitting  Interest  of  the  in- 
ternational public.  It  is  evident  that  a  great 
deal  In  Insuring  International  security  will 
depend  upon  whether  there  is  success  In  end- 
ing or  at  least  limiting  this  race. 

The  Soviet  Union  unswervingly  advocates 
the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states — irrespec- 
tive of  their  social  system — peace,  and  secu- 
rity. Its  consistent  and  principled  position 
aimed  at  easing  International  tension  and  at 
ending  the  aims  race  is  extensively  known. 
At  its  foundation  lies  the  peoples'  funda- 
mental interests — strengthening  peace  and 
organizing  good  relaticms  between  states. 
This  Is  an  Ineradicable  feature  of  USSR  for- 
eign policy.  General  and  complete  disarma- 
ment is  the  most  radical  method  of  elim- 
inating the  dangers  connected  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  increasingly  more  powerful 
means  ot  destruction.  During  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  state  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  has  repeatedly  advanced  proposals  for 
Implementing  such  disarmament. 

In  waging  the  struggle  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  our  state  by  no  means 
believes  that  here  one  can  be  guided  by  the 
principle  "all  or  nothing."  Qtven  the  pres- 
ently continuing  process  of  accumxUatlng 
armaments,  including  the  most  destructive 
armaments,  the  interests  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  demand  utUisatlon  of  all  opportimlties 
for  restricting  the  arms  race,  reducing  mili- 
tary danger,  and  relaxing  International  ten- 
sion. 

Proceeding  from  this,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proposed  and  does  propose  the  implementa- 
tion, through  reaching  agreement,  of  a  num- 
ber of  such  measures  which  would  reduce 


tenakm,  cut  back  the  scales  of  the  arms  race 
whipped  up  by  the  aggressive  Imperialist 
olrclea,  and  avert  the  possibility  of  th*  un- 
leashing at  a  thermonuclear  war.  Limiting 
the  strategic  arms  raoe  oould  become  one  of 
the  Important  and  tlmdy  stepa  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  1M3  Moscow  treaty  on  banning  nu- 
clear tests,  the  1067  treaty  on  space,  which 
particularly  envisages  banning  the  orbiting 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  emplacing  them  on 
the  Moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  the 
treaty  on  the  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  certain  other  international 
agreements  were  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment in  such  a  direcUon.  Article  6  of  the 
nonproliferatlon  treaty,  which  came  into 
force  on  6  March  this  year,  speclflcally  com- 
mits its  signatories  to  conduct,  in  the  spirit 
of  good  will,  talks  on  effective  measures  for 
ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  for  nu- 
clear disarmament  as  weU  as  talks  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  international  control. 

Undoubtedly,  the  efforts  not  of  one  or  two 
statea  but  the  united  efforts  of  the  world's 
states  are  required  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Nuclear 
disarmament  requires  the  participation  of  all 
nuclear  states.  At  the  same  time  the  correla- 
Uon  of  strategic  forces  on  an  IntemaUonal 
scale  is  now  such  that  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — which 
possess  the  greatest  nuclear  potential — aimed 
at  the  limitation  of  the  strategic  arms  race 
could  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the 
secturlty  of  other  coxmtrles  also,  along  with 
the  Interests  of  universal  peace. 

Of  course,  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  a 
serious  and  honest  approach  be  taken  by 
both  sides,  an  approach  shorn  of  Intention 
to  achieve  unilateral  advantages  by  means 
of  talks  or  to  utilise  the  talks  as  a  cover  for 
the  development  of  a  new  round  In  the  arms 
race. 

In  its  approach  to  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  limiting  the  strategic  arms  race, 
and  also  in  its  approa^  to  the  disarmament 
problem  as  a  whole,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
invarUbly  guided  by  the  Interests  of 
strengthening  general  security  and  con- 
solidating peace. 

The  present-day  situation  Is  such  that 
science  and  technology  have  enabled  man 
not  only  to  harness  the  power  of  the  atom,  to 
create  cybernetic  and  computer  devices  which 
considerably  ease  man's  mental  labor,  to 
build  anew  new  branches  of  industry,  to 
revolutionise  the  science  of  control,  and  to 
accomplish  a  breakthrough  in  space,  but  has 
also  placed  In  man's  hands  weapons  of 
destruction  which  are  monstrous  in  their 
force.  Recent  years  have  seen  the  creation 
of  new  generation  of  missiles,  submarines, 
bombers,  and  other  offensive  means  which 
are  much  more  powerful  and  3ret  at  the  same 
time  less  vulnerable  than  their  predecessors. 
The  emergence  of  the  new  offensive  means 
has  brought  Into  being  means  of  combating 
them,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  has  entailed  a 
further  improvement  of  the  offensive  means. 
Thus,  there  has  arisen  a  real  threat  of  the 
beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  arms  race, 
which  on  the  political  and  military  plane 
means  the  intensification  of  the  danger  of  a 
world  thermonuclear  conflict. 

The  military-strategic  balance  of  forces 
existing  in  the  world  makes  quite  unrealistic 
any  of  the  West's  militarist  circles'  calcula- 
tions about  the  possibility  of  winning  in  the 
event  of  a  thermonuclear  war,  and  judging 
from  ever3rthing,  a  new  tp\nl  in  the  arms 
race  could  not  change  the  essence  of  this 
balance.  If  an  unrestricted  strategic  arms 
race  were  to  take  place,  one  oould  expect  a 
growth  in  the  imperialist  aggressive  circles' 
lUuslons  about  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
military  superiority,  and,  consequently,  also 
the  temptation  to  put  fate  to  the  test  by 
means  of  unleashing  a  thermonuclear  war. 
On    the    admlwlon    of    many    bourgeois 


figures  In  the  Weat  who  are  fully  informed 
about  the  true  state  of  things,  with  every 
passing  year  the  arms  race  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  unpromising.  Thus,  former 
adviser  to  Presidents  Johnson  and  Kennedy 
on  questions  of  security  and  mUltary  strategy 
McOeorge  Bundy  wrote  recenUy :  "A  strategic 
nuclear  engagement  cannot  lead  to  any  kind 
of  gain  either  from  the  viewpoint  of  naOonal 
interests  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ideology 
or  the  individual  political  positions  of  any 
leader  in  this  or  that  country.  None  of  the 
weapons  systems  now  seemingly  within  the 
reach  of  this  or  that  side  can  change  this 
fact." 

Meanwhile  the  race  for  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  %-eapons  la  using  up  huge  re- 
sources. According  to  appraisals  by  the  Amer- 
ican press  the  cost  of  b\Ulding  the  safeguard 
ABM  system,  which  Is  now  being  developed, 
will  reach  approach  50  billion  dollars. 

If  the  strategic  arms  race  is  not  halted 
there  may  be  a  repeat  of  what  happened  as 
regards  nuclear  weapons  when  in  1946.  as  a 
result  of  the  refusal  of  the  United  Stotes 
and  other  Western  coimtrles  to  accept  the 
sound  and  concrete  Soviet  proposals  on  the 
banning  and  liquidation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  nuclear  arms  race  started. 

How  then  can  a  barrier  be  erected  in  the 
path  of  a  f»irther  strategic  arms  race?  The 
USSR  and  the  United  SUtes  have  set  about 
finding  an  answer  to  this  question  in 
Helsinki. 

The  very  fact  that  talks  on  such  an  im- 
portant question  have  begun  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  SUtes  has  enjoyed 
broad  support  on  the  part  of  the  peace- 
loving  public  and  the  more  farslghted  politi- 
cal and  government  figures.  Including  those 
in  Western  countries.  Commenting  on  the 
Helsinki  talks  the  CHRISTIAN  SCIKNCE 
MONITOR  wrote  that  "in  the  United  States 
the  public  yearns  for  an  end  to  the  fruiUees 
accumulation  of  weapons."  Here  the  world 
press  has  noted  that  Soviet  Union's  serious 
and  businesslike  approach  to  the  talks — an 
approach  that  has  also  been  recognized  by 
U.S.  officials,  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
O.  Smith,  and  delegation  member  and  for- 
mer U.S.  ambassador  to  Moscow,  L.  Thonq>- 
son,  at  a  press  conference  in  Washington  on 
30  December  1969. 

However,  there  are  also  forces — and  these 
too  are  precisely  in  the  West— that  are  not 
pleased  with,  the  talks  on  the  restriction  of 
strategic  w^tpons  and  even  less  pleased  with 
the  BtsXV^t  of  an  agreement  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  on  this  ques- 
tion. For  example,  the  West  German  news- 
paper DIE  WBJT  and  certain  other  press 
organs,  reflecting  the  atutude  of  the  more 
reactionary,  militarist  circles  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  have  actually  spoken 
out  against  the  Soviet-American  talks  on 
the  limitation  of  the  strategic  arms  race.  The 
enemies  of  the  restriction  of  the  strategic 
arms  race  directly  in  the  United  States  have 
also  been  more  active  recently. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  fact  that 
precisely  now,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
round  of  talks  in  Vienna,  many  U.S.  news- 
papers and  Journals  have  started  to  write 
less  frequently  about  the  restriction  of  the 
strategic  arms  race,  while  giving  somewhat 
more  space  to  a  diametrically  opposed 
theme — the  question  of  developing  and  de- 
ploying new  systems  of  strategic  armaments. 
In  essence  this  campaign  was  begun  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird.  The  leader  of  the 
U.S.  mUltary  department  has  recently  made 
a  whole  series  of  public  speeches  in  which  he 
persistently  calls  for  the  buildup  of  various 
systems  of  strategic  armaments.  Laird  par- 
ticularly zealously  insists  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  should 
be  immediately  aoctferated  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  is  fighting  for  increaaed  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

Neither  Is  it  poeaible  not  to  be  alarmed 
by  how  often  and  how  many  times  the  de- 
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fense  secretary  discusses  Pentagon  plans  for 
creating  new  offensive  strategic  wei^xtns  sys- 
tems. For  example,  at  a  press  conference  on 
7  January.  Laird  designated  the  creation  of 
a  new  strategic  bomber  to  replace  the  B-63 
and  the  development  of  improved  underwater 
long-range  offensive  systems  "as  a  most  im- 
portant task."  He  also  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  offensive  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mibsile  and  so  forth.  On  his 
own  admission,  many  of  the  projects  men- 
tioned above  are  already  in  the  "research 
and  developnxent"  stage. 

It  is  characteristic  that  whereas  last  year 
in  seeldng  congressional  approval  of  appro- 
priations In  the  first  place,  for  the  Safeguard 
system,  the  government  certified  that  the 
latter's  further  development  would  dei>end 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  results  of  the  SALT 
talks  with  USSR.  Now  U.S.  leaders  prefer  not 
to  recall  this. 

The  defense  secretary  is  lavishly  spicing 
his  demands  for  the  intensification  of  the 
arms  race  with  references  to  the  mythical 
"Soviet  Threat."  The  utter  groundlessness 
of  such  accusations  directed  against  the  So- 
viet Union  is  obvious.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  measures  implemented  in  the  USSR  in 
the  postwar  period  to  strengthen  its  de- 
fense capability  were  a  reply  to  the  unre- 
strained race  in  nuclear  missiles  and  other 
arms  whipped  up  by  the  United  States. 

For  it  Is  sufficient  to  recall  that  hitherto 
the  notorious  theory  of  the  need  to  insure 
military  supremacy  over  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  rife  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  military  circles.  The  New  York  Post 
reasonably  suggests:  "In  the  light  of  the 
Pentagon's  traditional  negative  approach  to 
disarmament  it  is  logical  to  suspect  that  this 
argument  is  designed  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  holding  talks." 

The  American  press  is  paying  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  those  who  are 
seeking  an  increase  in  appropriations  for 
military  preparations  is  resounding  ever 
louder  in  Washington.  The  New  York  Times 
recently  wrote :  "In  the  process  of  elaborating 
the  American  position  in  the  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  restriction  of  strategic 
arms,  some  alarming  signs  of  the  military's 
excessive  Infiuence  have  come  to  light.  .  ." 

In  connection  with  Laird's  increasingly  fre- 
quent speeches  in  favor  of  the  acctunulatlon 
of  U.S.  strategic  arms,  many  American  ob- 
servers are  pointing  out  that  this  answers 
the  Interests  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. It  is  no  secret  that  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  would  like  to  start  an  expensive 
new  round  in  the  strategic  arms  race,  whip 
up  a  militaristic  tendency  in  Wa&hington's 
foreign  policy,  and  lead  matters  to  a  further 
exacerbation  of  international  tension. 

Laird's  traditional  inclination  toward  bel- 
licose speeches  does  not  surprise  us,  but 
nobody  can  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
he  occupies  the  responsible  poet  of  a  member 
of  the  government.  Every  one  of  Laird's  pub- 
lic statements  is  legitimately  regarded  by 
the  public  as  a  statement  or  refiectlon  of  the 
U.S.  ruling  circles'  positions.  It  is  asked: 
To  what  extent  do  Secretary  Laird's  mili- 
taristic appeals  refiect  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government? 

A  number  of  observers  Including  those  In 
the  United  States  itself,  are  asking  the  ques- 
tion with  a  certain  uneasiness;  but  is  not 
this  entire  campaign  in  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  further  development  of 
the  arms  race  a  new  relapse  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can political  disease  which  acquired,  back 
in  the  time  of  J.  P.  Dulles,  a  sad  notoriety 
under  the  name  of  the  "position  of  strength 
policy"?  What  Is  the  correlation  between  the 
well-intentioned  official  speeches  which  ring 
out  at  times  In  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  negotiations,  and  thoee  deeds  and 
tendencies  which  are  manifest  in  practice  in 
the  development  of  the  strategic  arms  race? 
Is  it  really  not  clear  that  the  essence  of  the 
position  is  tested   by  actions,  by  i»«ctlce. 


and  not  by  statements  for  the  sake  of  effect 
If  they  are  not  ooofiimed  In  fact,  and  if  they 
are  not  translated  Into  reality. 

If  the  veBtlgas  of  former  notions  from 
which  even  J.  F.  Dulles  was  forced  to  depart 
in  his  last  years  as  secretary  of  state  really 
are  being  reborn  In  the  United  States,  then 
such  a  development  of  events  cannot  fall  to 
give  rise  to  the  most  serious  doubts  regarding 
the  sincerity  of  U.S.  intentions  with  regard 
to  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  limiting 
the  strategic  arms  race. 

History  has  many  times  Irrefutably  proved 
the  whole  groundlessness  and  llluslonary 
quality  of  the  calculations  of  thoee  who  have 
tried  to  Ulk  to  the  Soviet  Union  "from  a 
position  of  strength."  The  policy  of  pressure 
on  the  USSR  is  an  attempt  by  unsuitable 
means.  No  one  can  have,  nor  must  have  any 
Illusions  on  this  score.  The  past  half  centiiry 
has  shown  in  deeds  the  capability  of  the 
working  class  and  of  all  the  working  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  prove  the  firmness  of 
their  socialist  gains  and  of  the  IntemaUonal 
positions  of  our  motherland. 

But  the  question  is  involuntarily  asked: 
Do  the  latest  statements  by  Washington  of- 
ficials about  the  further  accumulatioh  of 
armaments  not  refiect  that  growing  Influ- 
ence of  those  mllitary-poUtlcal  forces  in  the 
United  States  which  do  not  want  agreement 
with  the  USSR  on  strategic  arms  limitation? 
Such  a  question  has  recently  been  appearing 
more  and  more  frequently  on  the  pages  of 
the  American  press  too. 

The  solution  of  questions  connected  with 
strategic  arms  race  Umitatlon  Is  doubtlessly 
not  among  the  simplest  of  tasks.  This  is  ex- 
plained not  only  by  the  nature  of  these  arma- 
ments, but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  connected  with  them 
touches  upon  such  a  sensitive  question  for 
every  state  as  the  problem  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

All  the  same,  despite  the  difficulties,  it  Is 
obvious  that  there  is  still  time  and  there  are 
still  possibilities  for  reaching  an  understand- 
ing which  all  states  are  waiting  for  and  which 
they  will  gain  by.  However,  and  indispen- 
able  condition  for  this,  as  the  ext>erlence  of 
International  relations  convincingly  testi- 
fies, is  the  existence  of  goodwill  on  the  part 
of  both  bides  and  the  striving  for  mutually 
acceptable  agreement.  If  both  sides  intend 
to  hold  honest  talks  without  striving  to  ob- 
tain any  unilateral  military  advantages  and 
if  the  negotiations  proceed  from  the  neces- 
sity of  insuring  equal  security  for  both  sides 
with  the  simultaneous  c(Hnplete  considera- 
tion of  the  task  of  reducing  military  danger 
and  consolidating  peace  as  a  whole,  then 
one  can  count  on  achieving  agreed  solutions. 
But  If  one  of  the  sides  tries  to  use  the  talks 
merely  as  a  screen  for  expanding  the  strate- 
gic arms  race,  then  naturally  the  whole 
weight  of  political  responsibility  for  all  the 
consequences  of  such  a  position  will  fall  on 
it. 

As  the  USSR  delegation  In  Helsinki  em- 
phasized, the  Soviet  Union  is  approaching 
the  talks  with  the  most  serious  intentions 
and  is  striving  to  achieve  a  mutually  accep- 
table and  mutually  beneficial  understand- 
ing. At  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  approach  to 
the  problem  of  restricting  strategic  arms 
there  is  no  desire  to  receive  any  additional 
unilateral  advantages  for  itself  in  the  sphere 
of  safeguarding  Just  its  security  alone.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  at  its  disposal  an  arsenal 
of  modern  armaments  enabling  the  interests 
of  the  security  of  the  USSR  and  Its  alUes 
to  be  guaranteed  to  the  necessary  degree.  The 
Soviet  Union's  position  on  this  question  Is 
determined  by  concern  for  strengthening  In- 
ternational security  without  harming  the  In- 
terests of  all  other  countries. 

The  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem 
would  help  to  release  from  the  sphere  of  mili- 
tary production  colossal  means  which  are 
expended  on  armaments  throught  the  world 
and  whose  utilization  on  economic  develop- 


ment needs  oould  assist  the  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  economic  progress  of  all  mankind, 
including  the  most  developed  capitalist 
countries,  where  the  ostentatious  prosperity 
of  the  minority  cannot  conceal,  on  the  ad- 
mission even  of  the  bourgeois  governments 
and  press,  the  glaring  elementary  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  working  majority. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  confirmed  by  deeds 
its  sincere  interest  in  assisting  by  all  pos- 
sible means  the  solution  of  the  tasks  which 
ever  more  acutely  face  mankind  In  the  field 
of  restraining  the  arms  race  and  of  advanc- 
ing along  the  path  leading  to  partial  dis- 
armament measures  and  to  universal  and 
complete  disarmament.  Only  such  a  path 
can  provide  an  effective  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  insuring  a  stable  peace. 


CLINTON  HESTER.  FIRST  ADMINIS- 
TEIATOR  OP  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
AXTTHORmr,  DIES — ^PROVIDED 

DEDICATED  LEADERSHIP  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  former  dedicated  Qov- 
emment  official,  the  Honorable  Clinton 
M.  Hester,  died  Sunday.  He  was  at  one 
time  the  ciilef  attorney  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Mr.  Hester  held  per- 
sonal and  official  friendships  with  many 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  news  story  on  his  life 
and  public  service,  appearing  in  Ihe 
Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FBST  Head  or  Civn.  Aza  Bitrkatt,  76 

Clinton  M.  Hester,  76,  the  first  administra- 
tor of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  now 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  died  Sunday  at 
George  Washington  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter after  a  stroke  and  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Hester  was  bom  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  received  his  law  degree  from  Georgetown 
University.  During  World  War  I,  he  served 
overseas  with  the  301st  Army  Engineers,  76th 
Division. 

He  was  aaslstant  general  counsel  for  the 
U.S.  Shipping  Board,  special  assistant  to  U.8. 
Attorney  General  Homer  Cummins,  and  chief 
attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice  before 
being  {^pointed  administrator  of  the  CAA  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

While  in  office,  he  supervised  the  construc- 
tion of  Washington  National  Airport. 

An  acknowledged  authority  on  the  life  of 
President  James  Madison,  Mr.  Hester  had 
served  since  1960  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  on  the  design  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Library  of  Congress. 

He  maintained  homes  at  the  Watergate 
Apartments  In  Washington  and  in  Booa 
Raton,  Fla. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret;  two 
children,  Jean  H.  Wallace,  of  Washington, 
and  Todd  McCane,  of  St.  Louis;  one  brother, 
two  sisters  and  two  grandchildren. 


HARPER  SQUARE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's housing  problems.  Much  recent  at- 
tention has  centered  on  two  of  these 
problems,  nrst,  it  has  become  clear  that 
there  are  still  only  minimal  opportunities 
in  the  construction  industry  for  minority 
group  contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
employees.  According  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal — "Black  Con- 
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stnictlon  Contractors  Find  Selves  Cut 
Out  of  Lucrative  Long-Term  Contracts," 
Friday.  May  7, 1971: 

Oesplta  mcffe  than  three  yean  of  govern- 
ment and  private  dlacuaelona  of  how  to  help 
them,  the  coxintry's  estimated  8,000  minority 
group  construction  contractors,  most  of 
them  black.  largely  remain  trapped  with 
limited  (^portunltles. 

And.  a  recent  feature  story  in  the  New 
York  Times— "Blacks  Making  Pew  Gains 
in  the  Construction  Trades,"  Sunday, 
June  27. 1971— observed: 

Despite  Oovemment-imposed  quotas  and 
timetables,  despite  voluntary  "home  town 
solutions,"  despite  "Outreach"  programs  to 
train  inner-city  youths  and  despite  seeming- 
ly constant  litigation,  the  number  of  black 
and  other  minority  workers  entering  the 
construction  Indtistry  remains  a  tliln  trickle. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  existing  Fed- 
eral housing  laws  are  inadequate  as  re- 
lated to  the  economic  mixing  of  tenants. 
"The  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Housing:  A  Decent 
Home"  cited  as  an  inadequacy  of  Fed- 
eral housing  programs : 

statutory  restrictions  and  administrative 
practices  iHilch  have  raised  unnecessary  red 
tape  barriers  to  private  developers  and  spon- 
so«  and  have  limited  thrir  latitude  for  in- 
novation and  decision-making  in  project  de- 
sign, location  and  economic  mix  of  tenants. 

While  some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
encoxirage  a  better  mix  of  tenants 
through  "piggyback"  payments  for  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  units  in  a  moderate- 
Income  subsidized  project,  these  efforts 
have  been  restricted  to  rental  housing 
and  have  met  with  only  limited  success. 

These  two  housing-related  problems 
challenge  the  conscience,  commitment. 
and  ability  of  our  private  sector  and  fed- 
eral system  to  work  together  in  meeting 
the  need  of  citizens  and  coBununitles. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  annoimce  that 
the  Harper  Square  project  in  Chicago, 
now  under  construction  and  approach- 
tog  completion  in  the  famous  Hyde 
Paiic-Kenwood  community  of  Chicago, 
Is  reqxuiding  to  this  challenge  and  at- 
tacking these  two  problems  simulta- 
neously. To  my  knowledge.  Harper 
Square  is  the  Nation's  Crst  housing  de- 
velopmoit  that  combines  a  full  imple- 
mentation of  policies  for  hiring  of  mi- 
nority group  subcontractors  and  em- 
ployees and  a  cooperative  association 
with  undesignated  moderate-  and  mid- 
dle-income units  under  the  same  roof. 

With  regard  to  hiring  practices,  it  is 
the  policy  both  locally  and  nationally  of 
Crane  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  the  gen- 
eral contractor  for  Harper  Square,  to 
recruit,  hire,  and  upgrade  employees 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin;  and  to  treat  all  em- 
ployees equally  as  to  compensation  and 
advancement  opportimlties.  In  addition. 
Crane  has  insisted  that  its  subcontrac- 
tors, by  signing  a  written  agreement, 
adopt  the  same  policies.  Crane's  policies 
appear  to  be  action  oriented  in  every 
sense.  Labor  analyses  of  three  1-week 
periods,  chosen  at  random,  indicate  that 
the  percentage  of  minority  employees  in 
the  total  Hsui)er  Square  work  force  has 
never  been  less  than  55  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, as  of  February  1,  1971,  six 
contracts  totaling  $1,530,000  had  beoi 
awarded  to  minority  subcontractors. 


Aa  for  there  being  moderate-  and  mld- 
dle-inocHne  units  under  the  same  roof. 
Harper  Square  la  a  privately  built  com- 
munity assisted  by  city.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral programs  intended  to  relieve  the 
housing  shortage  for  moderate-  and  mid- 
dle-income citizens.  It  offers  a  unique 
and  imaginative  approach  for  the  eco- 
nomic mix  of  tenants.  One-third  of  the 
apartments  are  reserved  for  lower-  and 
moderate-income  families,  but  these 
units  are  imdesignated  so  that  no  resi- 
dent knows  whether  his  neighbor  has 
received  a  subsidy  through  lower  income 
qualification  or  not.  Government  subsi- 
dies imder  sections  235  and  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1968 — ^legisla- 
tion that  I  was  pleased  to  help  draft  with 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee — 
make  possible  lower  monthly  charges 
and  down  payments  for  the  moderate- 
income  families  who  qualify. 

Located  on  a  7.2-acre  urban  renewal 
site.  Harper  Square  comprises  two  25- 
story  towers  and  22  townhouses  in  a 
parklike  area  overlooking  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  development's  total  cost  Is  $16.5 
million.  The  first  of  591  cooperative 
apartments  and  townhouses  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  fall  1971,  with 
full  completion  less  than  10  months 
away. 

Harper  Square  is  a  flrst-of -its-kind  un- 
dertaking sponsored  by  the  United  Dwell- 
ings Foundation,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
established  by  the  Chicago  Joint  Board 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America.  It  is  the  tmlon's  first  major 
housing  ventm-e  outside  New  York  City. 
In  the  words  of  Murray  H.  Finley,  man- 
ager of  the  11,000-member  Chicago  joint 
board  and  vice  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America: 
Socially  responsible  organizations  like  our 
own  can  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
solving  what  Is  an  acute  shortage  of  mod- 
erate, and  middle-income  housing.  In  fact, 
we  believe  organizations  with  the  resoiirces 
have  an  obligation  to  do  this. 

I  particularly  appreciate  these  remaiics 
which  refiect  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers'  serious  commitment  to  provide 
housing  for  the  worktngman  of  moderate 
means. 

Harper  Square  is  also  the  first  resi- 
dential development  financed  with  a 
bond  issue  bcMdced  by  the  Illinois  Hous- 
ing Development  Authority,  a  new  State- 
chartered  public  corporation.  According 
to  Daniel  P.  Kearney,  director  of  the 
authority: 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  is  totally  committed  and  dedicated 
to  providing  decent  housing  and  we  are  very 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  them. 

Baird  li  Warner,  Inc.,  one  of  Chicago's 
most  experienced  property  managemoit 
firms,  has  been  selected  by  the  United 
Dwellings  Foundation  to  manage  Harper 
Square.  Proq?ective  buyers  will  meet  with 
Baird  It  Warner  to  determine  if  they 
qualify  for  a  moderate-  or  middle-income 
apartment,  but  this  information  will  be 
kept  completely  confidential  No  resident, 
including  those  serving  cm  the  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  co-op's  buyers, 
will  know  the  income  level  of  any  other 
buyer. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  Harper 
Square  refiects  the  many  advantages  of 


home  ownership.  Because  the  residents 
own  instead  of  rent,  they  save  income 
tax.  The  money  paid  in  for  interest  and 
taxes  can  be  deducted  from  their  gross 
income,  thus  decreasing  their  tax.  Be- 
cause they  own  instead  of  rent,  they 
have  greater  participation  in  manage- 
ment. As  members  of  the  Harper  Square 
Association,  they  will  vote  on  all  major 
policy  decisions.  Because  they  own,  the 
pride  in  possession  and  the  bond  among 
fellow  owners  are  likely  to  result  in  bet- 
ter appearance  and  greater  sociability. 

Harper  Square  also  refiects  societal 
concerns  for  a  better  environment. 
Three-fourths  of  its  land  will  comprise 
trees  and  landscaping,  thus  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  an  oasis  in  the  city.  To 
avoid  what  architect  William  Keck  apUy 
describes  as  "postage  stamp  landscaping 
in  a  sea  of  asphalt,"  parking  spfuie  for 
475  cars  In  a  3 '^ -story  garage  has  been 
placed  off  to  the  side  of  the  devel<Hjment, 
away  from  the  landscaped  park.  The  ga- 
rage was  specifically  designed  to  not  de- 
tract from  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  many  fine 
aspects  of  the  Harper  Square  residential 
development  recommend  it  as  one  ex- 
ample of  a  model  for  Individuals  serious- 
ly interested  in  urban  housing  problems 
and  solutions.  It  is  the  Nation's  first 
housing  development  that  implements 
policies  for  the  hiring  of  minority  sub- 
contractors and  employees  and  offers  im- 
designated moderate-  and  middle- 
income  units  imder  the  same  roof  in  a 
cooperative  association.  It  is  also  the  first 
residential  development  financed  with  a 
bond  issue  supported  by  the  Illinois 
Housing  Development  Authority.  In  addi- 
tion, it  refiects  the  advantages  of  home 
ownership  and  the  society's  concern  for 
a  better  environment. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Julian  Levi,  who  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  convincing  the  Illi- 
nois Housing  Development  Authority  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
support  Harper  Square.  Julian  Levi  is 
professor  of  Urban  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  executive  director  of 
the  Southeast  Chicago  Commission,  and 
Secretary  of  the  American  Council  of 
Education.  He  devoted  selfiess  time  in  his 
busy  schedule  to  work  on  making  the 
dream  of  Harper  Square  a  reality.  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  unselfish  commit- 
ment and  persistent  effort  in  behalf  of 
Harper  Square. 


CLARENCE  M.  MITCHELL.  JR. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  years  ago,  before  either  of  us  had 
any  idea  we  would  be  interested  primar- 
ily in  government.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
getting  to  know  Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

We  became  friends,  and  over  the  years 
I  have  come  to  admire  his  character,  en- 
ergy, and  ability. 

The  July  issue  of  Tuesday  magazine, 
distributed  by  the  Washington  Star,  in- 
cludes a  commendatory  article  on  Mr. 
Mitchell,  entitied  "Black  America's  Lob- 
byist in  Washington."  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 
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Cluznci    Muchex   Ja. — ^Black    Amskica's 

LoBmsr  nr  Washington 

(By  William  J.  Baton) 

Clarence  Bf.  Mitchell  Jr.  stands  nearly  6 
feet,  2  Inches  tall  and  he  weighs  216  pounds. 
He's  a  hard  man  to  miss  as  he  sits  quietly  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Senate  or  the  U.S.  House  of 
Bepresentatlvea.  listening  to  the  lawmakers 
below. 

Often,  it  is  the  congressmen  who  do  the 
listening  as  Mitchell  talks  In  their  olBces  or 
the  hearing  rooms  on  Capitol  HllL  For 
MitcbeU  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
respected  lobbyists  in  Washington,  where  for 
21  years  he  has  been  the  chief  legislative 
spokesman  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

"A  man  who  embodies  all  that  is  best  In 
lobbying^"  said  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mich.). 
speaking  of  Mitchell.  "He  asks  not  for  special 
favors,   but  for  equal  treatment." 

Others,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
have  attested  to  his  influence  in  the  passage 
of  every  civil  rights  bill  since  1967.  Mitchell 
was  credited  personally  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  for  assuring  adoption  of  the 
fair  housing  law  in  loes.  MitcbeU  helped  to 
defeat  the  Supreme  Court  nominees  O.  Har- 
rold  Carswell  and  Clement  Haynsworth,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  battle  for  extension  of 
the  1968  Voting  Rights  Act. 

"The  101st  U.S.  Senator"  is  the  deacription 
that  has  been  applied  to  him  more  than 
once. 

MltcheU  probably  enjoys  the  limelight  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  be  shuns  it,  partly 
because  he  Is  so  busy  on  NAACP  aSalrs  dtir- 
Ing  his  typical  10-hour  day.  He  has  also  had 
his  share  of  critics.  Former  Rep.  Adam  Clay- 
ton PoweU  once  scorned  Mitchell's  approach 
as  that  of  an  Uncle  Tom.  Black  militants  and 
separatists  have  launched  similar  attacks. 

When  he  received  the  Sptngam  medal  from 
the  NAACP  in  1960,  Mitchell  addressed  him- 
self to  the  younger,  more  militant  Black 
people  in  the  convention  hall  at  Jackson. 
Miss.,  saying: 

"We  are  the  first  to  admit  that  we  have  not 
gotten  rid  of  sickness,  poverty,  inequality  and 
discrimination  in  our  country  and  the  world. 
But  we  have  made  a  good  start.  .  .  .  We 
are  asking  you  to  share  in  the  building  of 
a  democracy  that  is  a  shield  for  the  bumble 
and  the  weak  as  well  as  a  sword  for  the 
strong  and  the  just.' 

And  he  expressed  his  strong  belief  in  the 
rule  of  law: 

"I,  too,  am  a  law  and  order  man.  But  I  am 
a  man  who  seeks  Just  law.  I  am  a  man  who 
seeks  the  kind  of  order  that  makes  freedom 
grow  instead  of  stifling  It. 

"We  must  be  on  guard  against  and  repudi- 
ate those  forces  that  would  destroy  us  and 
our  country  by  causing  us  to  lose  faith  in 
the  power  of  Just  law.  Whether  It  comes  from 
a  Ku  lUux  Klan  meeting  in  a  cow  pasture 
or  a  street-comer  meeting  In  Harlem,  the 
voice  that  ridicules  our  Constitution,  that 
demeans  our  Supreme  Court  and  discounts 
our  ctvU  rights  laws  is  the  sound  of  man's 
ancient  enemy — ignorance." 

But  MltcheU  does  not  spend  much  of  his 
time  making  speeches.  His  specialty  la  Con- 
gress and  civil  rights  legislation,  and  in  these 
fields  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  without  peer. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  put  it 
this  way  about  Black  America's  man  in  Wash- 
ington: "His  Judgment  is  superb  and  his 
wisdom  unsurpassed." 

Remarkably  enough,  Mitchell  does  not  live 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  dome  but  near- 
ly 40  miles  away  in  a  neighborhood  he  de- 
scribes as  a  slum  area  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
bom  in  that  city  60  years  ago  and  grew  up 
there  before  going  away  to  college  at  Lincoln 
University. 

Mitchell  received  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  pursued  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Atlanta  University.  He  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter for  awhUe  before  arriving  In  Washing- 


ton In  1041  to  work  for  the  OflBoe  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  which  later  became  the 
War  Production  Board.  IfitdieU's  assign- 
ment involved  the  handling  of  labor  prob- 
lems, especially  opening  up  defense  Jobs  to 
Blacks.  Later,  he  beoiune  a  member  of  the 
wartime  Pair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission set  up  by  executive  cxtler  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

After  the  war,  Mitchell  signed  on  with 
the  NAACP,  at  first  assisting  the  late  Walter 
White  and,  later,  becoming  lalxx'  secretary 
of  the  organization.  He  was  named  director 
of  its  Washington  bureau  in  1950. 

In  one  of  his  first  controversial  actions, 
MitcbeU  testified  on  organized  labor's  side 
during  the  hotly  fought  battle  over  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  in  1947.  It  brought  him  sharp 
criticism  from  some  big  contributors  to  the 
NAACP  who,  as  Mitchell  recalls,  were  "good 
on  civil  rights  but  bad  on  labor."  The  NAACP 
board,  however,  supported  his  position  that 
a  law  that  would  hamper  labor  unions  would 
be  harmful  to  Negro  workers,  too. 

That  1947  alliance  with  organized  labor 
has  continued  and  been  strengthened 
through  the  years,  with  a  close  personal  re- 
lationship developing  between  Mitchell  and 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
AFIi-CIO  and  Oeorge  Meany's  man  on  the 
hill.  On  rare  occasions,  when  the  NAACP  is 
at  odds  with  the  labor  federation,  Mitchell 
tries  to  resolve  or  mute  the  differences  in  his 
talks  with  congressmen.  He  clearly  regards 
the  AFL-CIO's  aid  on  clvU  rights  bills  as 
more  Important  than  its  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "Philadelphia  Plan"  for  en- 
larging the  number  of  Blacks  In  b\iildlng 
trade  unions  that  traditionally  excluded 
minorities. 

During  much  of  the  19508,  when  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  was  president,  clvU  rights  prog- 
ress was  slow,  but  Clarence  Mitchell  did  not 
lose  faith.  He  discovered  that  Ike  beUeved 
that  the  federal  government  had  the  power 
to  stop  racial  discrimination  wherever  fed- 
eral fiinds  were  spent.  "I  don't  think  be 
refUized  how  fa^  that  went,"  MitcbeU  said. 
"We  were  able  to  make  a  successful  attack 
on  school  desegregation  on  military  poets 
and  areas  adjacent  to  military  posts,  even 
before  the  1954  [Supreme  Court]  decision." 

Once  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  In  the 
landmark  Broum  v.  Board  of  Si\ication  case, 
Mitchell  hit  hard  on  the  tribunal's  finding  In 
his  talks  with  lawmakers  "because  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  government  had  offi- 
cially said  segregation  per  se  was  unconsti- 
tutional." 

In  the  mld-60s,  Mitchell  became  the  go- 
between  on  civil  rights  proposals  for  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  and  liberal  forces 
in  Congress.  He  arranged  a  set  of  proposals 
that  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  could 
support  and  won  the  backing  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  then  majority  leader  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Johnson's  OOP  counterpcol,  Wil- 
liam P.  Knowland  of  CaUfomla.  The  Senate 
balked  at  bypassing  the  conservative  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  however,  and  the  civil 
rights  package  was  dead  for  that  year. 

Sensing  victory  at  the  next  session. 
Mitchell  extracted  promises  from  Jobnson 
and  Knowland  to  bring  the  measure  up  for 
vote  early  in  1967.  They  did,  and  the  Sen- 
ate outlasted  a  filibuster.  Thiis  the  first  dvll 
rights  bUl  in  a  century  became  law. 

"There  wasnt  anything  magic  about  It." 
recalls  Mitchell.  "It  was  Just  a  matter  of 
going  to  all  possible  sources,  some  of  whom 
people  ordinarily  would  ignore.  To  me,  the 
importance  of  getting  that  bill  through  was 
that  we  could  break  the  spirit  of  defeat 
around  here  on  civil  rights  legislation."  It 
was  mild  legislation,  providing  for  a  dvU 
rights  commission,  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral for  clvU  rights  and  authorizing  federal 
lawsuits  to  protect  the  right  to  vote. 

During  the  early  years  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's presidency,  no  civil  rights  legislation 
was  proposed.  Kennedy  and  his  brother.  Rob- 


ert, said  the  slim  Democratic  margins  in  both 
Senate  and  Hotue  made  passage  of  further 
laws  unlikely.  Clarence  Mitchell  filed  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  saying:  "What  they  dldnt 
realize  was  that  although  RepubUcans  were 
conservative  on  economic  matters,  sometimes 
you'll  find  there  are  RepubUcans  who  are 
Uberal  on  clvU  rights." 

MltcheU  had  in  mind  Rep.  Clarenea 
Brown  (R-Ohlo),  the  ranking  GOP  member 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  who  eventual- 
ly provided  a  key  vote  In  moving  the  1964 
civil  rights  bin  toward  final  passage.  Brown, 
considered  an  arch-conservative  on  most 
matters,  had  been  scouted  extensively  by 
Mitchell  in  advance  of  the  showdown,  con- 
tributed to  his  optimism  over  the  overcome. 

In  1965,  many  liberals  felt  Congress  should 
"take  a  breather"  and  not  consider  more  civU 
rights  bills.  Not  Clarence  BiCltcheU,  who  said: 
"I  guess  many  of  us  felt  that  when  the  tide's 
going  your  way.  It's  no  time  to  start  resting 
on  the  beach."  The  voting  rights  act.  which 
has  since  put  mUUons  of  Negroes  on  the  vot- 
ing rolls  m  South,  was  the  result  of  such 
perseverance. 

By  1968,  the  question  was  whether  to  seek 
a  bUl  to  halt  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  homes  and  apartments.  It  was  an 
issue  with  high  political  risk  for  President 
Jobnson,  many  observers  believed  at  the 
time. 

On  the  wall  of  MitcheU's  office  not  far  from 
the  Capitol,  there  is  a  picture  of  him  with 
Mr.  Johnson  and  the  mongrel  puppy  known 
as  Yuki.  "It  was  at  that  meeting,"  says  Mit- 
chell, pointing  to  the  photograph,  "that  we 
decided  to  go  forward  with  the  fair  housing 
bill." 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  Bouse  w«s 
again  the  bottleneck.  Clarence  Brown  was 
dead.  But  Mitchell  found  another  Republi- 
can to  deliver  a  key  vote — Rep.  John  Ander- 
son of  nilnols — and  the  blU  came  to  the 
floor  and  won  approval  by  a  narrow  margin. 
It  zipped  through  the  Senate  with  the  aid 
of  the  late  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  also  of 
Illinois,  who  said  fair  housing  was  an  idea 
"whose  time  has  come"  despite  his  earlier 
opposition. 

When  the  votes  were  approaching  on  the 
fioor  of  Congress,  Mitchell  often  would  look 
to  his  Bible  for  comfort.  Raised  as  an  Epis- 
copalian, he  has  switched  to  the  Methodist 
church  and  takes  an  active  layman's  role. 
One  of  his  favorite  passages  is  II  Kings  6:16- 
17,  which  tells  the  story  of  a  servant  who 
expresses  concern  to  his  master.  Ellsha  the 
prophet,  about  being  outnumbered  in  battle. 
Ellsha  replies:  "Pear  not:  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
them."  The  story  says  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  servant  so  he  could  see  that  "the 
mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire  round  about  Ellsha." 

"I  like  to  think  that  the  Power  that  runs 
this  world  and  the  universe  is  reaUy  greater 
and  more  potent  than  anyone  who  gets 
elected  to  oSlce  or  is  in  control  of  anything," 
Mitchell  says.  "If  that  Power  gets  into  the 
picture  it's  bound  to  come  out  the  right 
way." 

Mitchell  dislikes  noisy  business  lunches.  As 
a  result,  he  rarely  eats  lunch  at  all.  He  starts 
his  day  in  Baltimore  early,  rising  about  6 
o'clock  each  workday  morning  to  make  the 
40-mUe  trip  to  his  Washington  ofllce.  He 
travels  in  a  1967  Buick  which  now  has  140,000 
miles  on  the  speedometer.  The  driving  time 
Is  used  to  think  over  plans  for  the  day,  while 
on  the  way  to  Washington,  and  contemplat- 
ing what  happened,  on  the  way  home. 

In  Maryland,  Mitchell  is  a  pollticaUy  pow- 
erful name.  Clarence's  younger  brother.  Par- 
ren,  was  elected  to  Congress  last  November. 
narrowly  defeating  a  20-year  Incumbent  in  a 
Democratic  primary  ant",  then  coasting  to  an 
easier  victory  over  a  Republican  opponent. 

Clarence  Mitchell  m.  just  SO  years  old.  Is 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  Senate  and  is 
considertng  running  for  mayor  of  Baltimore. 
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The  elder  ICtcbeU's  wife,  Juanlta.  a  l»wyw, 
TnM  •  iMagate  to  tbe  Maryland  ConsUtutloo- 
al  ConTention  and  U  prealdent  of  Um  atatel 
NAACP. 

In  Congreaa.  Parren  IlltcheU  U  a  membtr 
of  the  increMlnglr  outspoken  IS-memlMr 
Black  Caucus,  all  Democrats,  from  New  York. 
Maryland,  PennsylTanla.  Illinois.  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia. Mlaeouri,  Mlclilgan  and  the  OioUict 
of  Coltunbta. 

Clarence  Mitchell  Is  pleased  by  this  devel- 
opment, saying:  "All  In  all  I  think  of  their 
operation  as  one  that  oa^^>lement•  what  we 
are  doing.  I  think  we  need  each  other  very 
much." 

But  he  sees  the  Black  Caucus'  most  val- 
iiable  contribution  In  the  working  of  the 
House  always  and  Its  committees,  noting: 
"It's  always  been  my  belief  that  the  presence 
of  a  dark  face  In  a  room  Is  in  Itself  an  Im- 
portant thing.  People  who  may  try  to  pull 
certain  kinds  of  fast  ones  dont  do  tt." 

On  the  HouM  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  example,  powerful  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten 
(O-Mass.)  must  now  confront  Bep.  Louts 
Stokes  (D-Ohlo)  on  the  controversy  over 
food  stamp  expansion.  "Kven  the  opposition 
realizes  that  It  has  to  have  a  dialog  now," 
Mitchell  says.  "This  is  very  healthy." 

Mitchell,  an  early  supporter  of  Hubert  H. 
Hiunphrey  for  President  In  1968.  wore  his 
(Slavery  "HHH"  button  in  his  lapel  long  after 
the  election  was  over.  He  has  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  Richard  M.  Nixon,  who 
had  ^Mken  to  many  NAACP  groups  In  Wash- 
ington with  Mitchell's  sponsorship,  and  the 
lobbyist  still  has  contacts  with  members  of 
the  White  House  staff.  On  two  occasions,  Mr. 
Nixon  Invited  BCltchell  to  meet  with  him  In 
the  Oval  Office  where  Mitchell  had  been  so 
often  with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  Nlxon- 
MltcheU  meetings  never  occurred  because  of 
conflicting  engagements.  Once,  Mitchell  was 
unable  to  accept  a  White  House  Invitation 
because  of  a  prior  commitment  to  address 
the  Laundry  Workers'  union  In  Chicago. 

What  would  this  veteran  Washington  band 
tell  the  President  U  he  had  the  chance  to 
address  him  directly?  Mitchell  quickly  re- 
plies: 

"Well,  I  would  certainly  feel  he  ought  to 
take  a  position  that  we've  got  to  pass  a 
strong  equal  employment  opporttinlty  bill 
with  enforcement  powers  .  .  .  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  given  his  blessing  to  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  I  would  feel  that  we  couldn't 
dismantle  prograoLs  like  the  Office  of  Kco- 
nomlc  Opportiinity  but,  again,  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  two-year  extension  makes  It 
clear  the  Administration  is  aiming  at  dis- 
mantling that  agency. 

"I  would  feel  the  Administration  ought  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  its  whole  policy  In  con- 
nection with  appointments.  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  they  are  denying  an  appointment 
(as  a  Federal  Judge)  to  a  very  well -qualified 
Black  man  up  In  the  3rd  Circuit  [Court  of 
Appeals]  because  he  undertook,  along  with 
bis  associates,  to  defend  the  Supreme  Court 
when  be  was  working  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Commission. 

"I  would  feel  also  that  they've  got  to  start 
checking  the  whole  Judicial  system.  The  time 
Is  long  past  when  we  should  Just  appoint 
white  people  [to  the  federal  bench]  In  the 
southern  and  border  states.  It  seems  the  fed- 
eral government  ought  to  keep  up  with  the 
political  realities  that  are  developing  with  In- 
creased voter  participation,  and  start  now 
to  put  people  on  [the  bench]  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability.  It  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  have  a  tremendous  Impact  in  keeping 
faith  In  our  judicial  system  If  the  people 
could  look  at  the  federal  government  and 
see  that  It  was  being  fair.  This  is  something 
wholly  In  the  hands  of  the  President. 

"I  would  try  to  get  the  President  to  stop 
this  kind  of  reverse  Rngllsh  on  race  matters. 
The  example  la  coming  out  and  saying, 
'I'm  for  the  enforcement  of  fair  bousliig 
legislation  but  I'm  not  In  favor  of  getting 


[Black]  peopto  Into  the  subuite  becauaa 
that  Isnt  what  CongreM  Intended.'  Well, 
this  causes  people  to  think  tbs  President 
cant  possibly  be  sincere." 

(EarUer.  In  a  1969  speech.  MltcheU  bad 
expsasried  a  similar  thou^t  In  far  more 
colorful  language  when  he  said:  "We  must 
save  the  R^ubllcan  party  by  giving  massive 
support  to  those  BepubUcaps  In  office  who 
back  civil  rights  and  we  milst  save  the  soul 
Of  the  party  from  the  hell  qi  equivocation.") 

Mitchell,  who  has  helped  to  "cool"  racial 
disorders  in  his  native  Baltimore,  said  pro- 
viding a  method  of  redress  for  the  poor  i»  a 
sure-fire  solution  to  disturbances.  "You  can 
prevent  fomentation  of  trouble  If  you  can 
show  the  people  there  is  a  way  of  accom- 
plishing things  without  brick- throwing.  A 
few  may  throw  bricks  and  light  fires  but  the 
great  mass  of  people  want  to  do  things  In 
an  orderly  way." 

MltcheU  Is  trying  to  provide  those  methods 
of  redress  through  law.  As  Sen.  Charles 
Mathias  (R-Md.)  once  said  of  him:  "In  these 
days  of  turmoil,  shouting  and  disruption.  It 
is  more  Important  than  ever  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
quietly,  patiently  and  effectively  within  the 
democratic  process." 

What  are  his  views  on  racial  separatism, 
a  doctrine  increasingly  publicized? 

"Basically,  the  Idea  of  separatism  has  never 
really  caught  on  in  this  country,"  Mitchell 
replied.  "In  the  South,  where  separation  has 
been  most  acute,  there's  very  little  talk  of 
trying  to  set  up  a  separate  something  based 
on  race.  The  places  where  you  bear  most  of 
that  are  New  York  and  Chicago.  Ilioee 
people,  for  the  moet  part,  have  always  been 
making  noises  of  that  kind,  on  stepladders  in 
Harlem  or  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 
Now,  of  course,  they  get  down  to  City  Hall 
and  they  start  talking  like  that  and  they 
can  got  on  television.  It  looks  like  they  have 
a  big  following  but  that's  not  true. 

"I  would  say  It's  a  small  percentage  .  .  . 
and  it's  usually  made  up  of  people  who 
haven't  thought  the  proposition  through  or 
don't  practice  it  themaelvee." 

His  attitude  is  reflected  In  the  citation  for 
the  Spingarn  Award,  which  says  Mitchell  has 
shown  "uncompromising  rejection  of  racism, 
white  or  black." 

It  Is  satisfying  to  Mitchell  to  watch  some 
of  the  moet  rigid  segregationists  in  the  Sen- 
ate begin  to  loosen  up  and  recognize  the  tide 
of  reality.  Sen  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C), 
recently  hired  a  Black  staff  member.  Another 
Deep  South  senator  sent  Mitchell  a  book 
with  a  warm  personal  InsorlptlOQ — a  striking 
contrast  to  the  senator's  predecessor  who 
balked  at  having  his  picture  taken  with  the 
NAACP  official. 

He  traces  the  changed  political  conduct 
directly  to  the  number  of  Blacks  now  eli- 
gible to  cast  ballots  In  southern  states.  (For 
example,  almost  30  per  cent  of  registered 
voters  in  Thurmond's  home  state  of  South 
Carolina  are  Black),  following  the  adaption 
of  the  1065  voting  rights  law.  And  one  of 
Mitchell's  biggest  concerns  now  Is  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  might  try  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  that  law  by  issuing  regxilations 
that  might  open  the  way  for  some  states  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Black  voters. 

So  his  Job  Is  never-ending,  with  threats 
or  opportunities  alternating  in  bewildering 
variety.  The  only  constant  Is  Clarence 
Mitchell  Jr.,  himself,  gazing  down  from  the 
Congressional  galleries  or  patrolling  the  cor- 
ridors of  power  in  the  Capital. 

Rep.  Charles  C.  Dlggs  (D-Mlch.)  put  It 
this  way  about  MltcheU: 

"He  e|>eaks  softly  but  with  wisdom  and 
authority.  He  Is  a  nkan  of  faith  and  patience 
but  mllltantly  persistent  and  stubbornly 
courageous.  He  Is  a  creative  agitator  for 
change  In  making  our  federal  government 
more  responsive  and  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
Black  people,  In  particular,  and  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  in  general." 


CX>NCLDBION  OF  MORNINQ 
BUSmBSS 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  furthCT  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BELL.  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrxll)  .  Under  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  HJl. 
9272,  the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  258.  HJt  9373,  a  bUl  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  allotted  to  the 
minority  leader  on  H.R.  9272  be  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  SMrrR) , 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  appropriation 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record,  the  time  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  COTrect. 

QUOST7M    CAU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abseiMse  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Apart  from  the  time 
allocated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
be  brief  in  my  overall  analysis  of  the 
pending  appropriation  bill.  HJl.  9272. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  total 
amount  recommended  is  $4,091,973,337  in 
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new  obllgational  authority.  This  sum  is 
$407,790,337  over  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
House,  is  $268,621,037  over  the  total  ad- 
Justed  appropriations  for  1971,  and  $124.- 
828,663  under  the  total  revised  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972.  It  is  wor- 
thy to  note  that  included  in  the  $407.- 
790,337  total  increase  above  the  House 
allowance  there  is  $352,615,000  for  two 
activities  that  had  been  recommended  oy 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  but 
were  deleted  on  points  of  order  raised  on 
the  House  floor,  as  the  language  included 
in  the  text  of  the  item,  or  the  sum  rec- 
ommended therein,  was  unauthorized, 
and  $9,435,000,  the  total  allowed  in  four 
supplemental  requests  that  were  not  pre- 
sented to  or  considered  by  the  House. 

The  two  restored  items  previously  de- 
leted as  unauthorized,  concerned  $283.- 
961,000,  the  total  amount  needed  to  fi- 
nance the  five  appropriation  accounts  of 
the  Maritime  Administration,  and  $68,- 
654,000,  the  sum  approved  for  salaries  of 
supporting  court  personnel. 

The  four  new  items  recommended  by 
the  committee  would  provide  $8  million 
to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  to  implement  the  programs 
outlined  in  the  President °s  message  to  the 
Congress  on  June  17,  1971;  $735,000  ad- 
ditional for  expansion  of  the  community 
relations  service:  $400,000  for  expenses 
of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Com- 
mission, and  $300,000  for  the  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission, 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Other  essential  items  added  to  the 
House  bill  involved  the  following: 

For  the  Department  of  State,  the  sum 
of  $7,816,337  was  provided  to  cover  the 
UjS.  share — 25  percent — of  the  1971  cal- 
endar year  budget  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization:  $1,780,000  for  ex- 
penses in  the  design  and  initial  construc- 
tion of  the  Tiajuana  flood  control  proj- 
ect: and  for  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams, the  additional  sum  of  $2  million 
in  hard  dollars  for  the  regular — we  re- 
duced foreign  cultural  and  exchange 
program,  and  $740,000  for  the  East- West 
Cultural  Center  in  Hawaii. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
committee  recommended  that  $600,000  be 
restored  to  the  bill  for  the  community 
relations  service.  This  sum,  together  with 
the  $735,000  allowed  in  the  supplemental 
request,  will  provide  a  total  of  $1,335,000 
for  expansion  of  the  service.  Also  allow- 
ed was  $1,959,000  for  planning  and  site 
acquisition  of  a  new  metropolitan  cor- 
rectional center  at  San  Diego,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
committee  has  provided  an  additional 
$20,803,000  to  cover  the  high-priority 
items  needed  to  fljumce  essential  activ- 
ities, including  th*sea-grant  programs, 
payable  from  the  three  appropriation  ac- 
counts of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  and  $1  mil- 
lion additional  to  hdp  finance  the  re- 
search and  technical  services  programs 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

For  the  judiciary,  the  committee  has 
added  $642,000  for  salaries  of  61  assistant 
secretaries  that  are  needed  to  help  cope 
with  the  woiUoad  in  particular  areas  of 
the  circuit  courts.  This  sum  is  in  addl- 


titm  to  ttie  $68,654,000  mentioned  above 
as  a  restored  item  for  salaries  of  support- 
ing court  personnel. 

In  the  category  of  related  agencies,  the 
c(Hnmittee  has  added — 

The  sum  of  $100,000  for  costs  of  con- 
tractual studies  and  investigations  by 
the  Commission  on  American  Shipbuild- 
ing; 

The  sum  of  $700,000  additional  for  ex- 
pansion of  subcontracting  programs 
and  management  assistance  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  and 

The  sum  of  $300,000  for  additional  per- 
sonnel and  other  costs  essential  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  help  with  the  work- 
load in  serving  the  Congress  and  the 
Presidoit  on  trade  and  tariff  policy 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  this  gives  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  most  important  changes  by 
the  committee  to  the  House  bill.  Of 
course,  the  details  of  all  appropriation 
items  are  set  forth  in  the  committee  re- 
port, a  copy  of  which  is  on  each  Mem- 
ber's desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded, for  purposes  of  amendment,  as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
vraived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
request.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as 
foUows: 

On  page  4.  line  10,  after  "6  U.S.C.  3100", 
strike  out  "•18,000,000"  and  Insert  "$19,- 
000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", strike  out  "•152,T74,000,  of  which  not 
less  than  $2,100,000  shall  be  used  for  pay- 
ments in  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  determines  to  be  excess  to 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States"  and  Insert  "$160,590,337". 

On  page  6.  line  12,  after  "(22  U.S.C.  2669)". 
strike  out  "$4,793,000"  and  Insert  "$4,815,- 
000". 

On  page  9,  line  4,  after  "1944",  strike  out 
"$4,500,000"  and  Insert  "$6,280,000". 

On  page  11,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", strike  out  "$2,900,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,918,000". 

On  page  12,  line  5.  after  "(31  U.8.C.  529)", 
strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert  "$42,000,- 
000";  and,  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  out  "$5300,000"  and  Insert  "$4,000,- 
000". 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
strike  out  "$5,260,000"  and  Insert  "$6,000,- 
000". 

On  page  15,  line  23,  after  "  (42  VR.C.  2000g- 
2000g-2)",  Strike  out  "$5,250,000"  and  Insert 
"$6,585,000". 

On  page  19,  line  18,  after  the  word  "ac- 
count". Strike  out  "$57342,000"  and  Insert 
"$59,801,000". 

On  page  30.  at  the  beginning  of  line  30, 
strike  out  "twenty-eight"  and  Insert  "sixty"; 
In  line  26,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$300,000"  and  insert  "$375,<X)0";  and,  on 
page  21,  line  2.  after  the  word  "activities", 
strike  out  $57,069,000"  and  Insert  "$65,089,- 
000". 

On  page  28,  line  3,  strike  out  "$6300,000" 
and  insert  "$7300,000". 

On  page  28,  line  16,  after  the  word  "use", 
strike  out  "$180,000,000"  and  Insert  "$186,- 
134,000". 

On  page  29,  line  3,  after  the  word  "facili- 


ties", strike  out  "$100300.000"  and  Insert 
"$116,430,000". 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
strike  out  "$27300300"  and  Uuert  "$30,7S9.- 
000". 

On  page  SO,  line  19,  after  the  word  "Pat- 
ents", strike  out  "$59350,000"  and  Insert 
"$59,450,000". 

On  page  31,  line  3,  after  "(16  V&.C.  278d)", 
strike  out  "$46,000,000"  and  insert  "$47,000,- 
000". 

On  page  32,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"SHn>   CONSTBUCnON 

"For  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  Incident  to 
construction  of  ships  for  operation  in  foreign 
commerce  (46  tIJS.C.  1152,  1154);  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  and  cost  of 
national -defense  features  Incident  to  the  re- 
construction and  reconditioning  of  ships  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1154);  and  for  acqui- 
sition of  used  ships  pursuant  to  section  510 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed (46  UJ3.C.  1160) :  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended,  $229,687,000." 

On  page  32,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"OPERATING -OITRXXimAL     SmSmiXS — ^LIQTJDA- 
TIOH    OF    COIflmACT   AXTrHOKmr 

"For  the  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidies  granted 
on  or  after  January  1,  1947,  as  authorized  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
and  In  appropriations  heretofore  made  to 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
$239,145,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended :  PTOviied,  That  no  contracts  shaU  be 
executed  during  the  current  fiscal  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  which  wlU  obli- 
gate the  Government  to  pay  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy  on  more  than  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  voyages  in  any  one  calendar 
year.  Including  voyages  covered  by  contracts 
in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year."  * 

On  page  33,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"■XSKAXCH  AND  DCVKIOPICXNT 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  research,  devel- 
opment, fabrication  and  test  operation  of  ex- 
perimental facilities  and  equipment;  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  maritime  techni- 
cal and  engineering  information;  studies  to 
Improve  water  transportation  systems;  $23.- 
750,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  transfers  may  be  made  from 
this  appropriation  to  the  "Vessel  operations 
revolving  fund"  for  losses  resulting  from  ex- 
penses of  experimental  ship  operations." 

On  page  33.  after  line  14.  insert: 

"BALAUES  AND  EXFXNSXS 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  Into 
effect  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  and 
other  laws  administered  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, Including  not  to  exceed  $1,125 
for  entertainment  of  officials  of  other  coun- 
tries when  speciflcaUy  authorized  by  the 
Blaritime  Administrator;  not  to  exceed  $1,250 
for  representation   aUowances;    $22310300." 

On  page  33,  after  line  21,  Insert: 

"MASmiCK   TRAINIKG 

"For  training  cadets  as  officers  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point,  New  York;  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  contingencies  for  the  Superintend- 
ent, United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; to  be  expended  in  his  discretion;  and 
uniform  and  textbook  aUowances  for  cadet 
midshipmen,  at  an  average  yearly  cost  of  not 
to  exceed  $475  i>er  cadet;  $7,513,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  except  as  herein  provided  for  uni- 
form and  textbook  aUowances,  this  appro- 
priation shall  not  be  used  for  compensation 
or  allowance  for  cadets:  Provided  further. 
That  reimbursement  may  be  made  to  this 
appropriation  for  expenses  in  support  of  ac- 
tivities financed  from  the  appropriations  for 
•Research  and  development',  'Ship  construc- 
tion', and  'Salaries  and  expenses'." 
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On  page  34.  after  Un«  11.  Inant: 

"CTATX  UMMOTK  SCHOOLS 

"For  flnsTWlsl  uststonoe  to  SUts  msrlns 
schools  snd  the  students  thereof  *s  sntlxy 
Ized  by  the  Maritime  Acadamy  Act  of  1968 
(72  Stat.  eai»-a34),  93.300,000.  to  remain 
available  \mtu  expended,  of  which  9801 XMO 
la  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  vessels 
loaned  by  the  United  States  for  use  in  ooo- 
nection  with  such  State  marine  schools,  *'«H 
91399,000,  is  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
Incurred  under  authority  granted  by  said 
Act,  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make  pay- 
ments for  expenses  incurred  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  marine  schools,  and  to 
pay  aUowances  for  uniforms,  textbooks,  and 
sulMistence  of  cadets  at  State  marine 
schools." 

On  page  99,  after  line  90,  insert: 

"SALAJUKS  OP  svpfcaemta  fxssonnki. 
"For  salaries  of  all  offlclals  and  employees 
Of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically proTlded  for.  $«»J»6,000:  Provided, 
That  the  saUrles  of  secretaries  to  circuit  and 
district  Judges  shall  not  exceed  the  compen- 
saticm  established  in  chapter  51  of  title  6, 
TTnited  States  Code  for  General  Schedule 
grade  (OS)  6,  8.  7,  8,  9.  or  10,  and  that  the 
salaries  of  law  clerics  to  circuit  and  district 
Judges  Shan  not  exceed  the  compensation 
established  in  chapter  61  of  tlUe  6.  United 
SUtes  Code  tot  General  Schedule  grade 
(OS)  7,  8.  9.  10.  11.  or  12:  Provided  further. 
That  (exclusive  of  step  increases  correspond- 
ing with  those  provided  for  by  chapter  68 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of 
compensation  paid  for  temporary  assistance 
needed  because  of  an  emergency)  the  aggre- 
gate salaries  paid  to  secretaries  and  law 
clerks  appointed  by  each  of  the  circuit  and 
district  Judges  shAll  not  exceed  $49,942  and 
930,089  per  annum,  respectively,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit 
and  the  chief  Judge  of  each  district  court 
having  five  or  more  district  Judges,  in  which 
case  the  aggregate  salaries  shall  not  exceed 
981,169  and  938.671  per  annum,  respectively." 
On  page  41,  Une  3.  after  "•16.930,000",  In- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed 9100.000  shall  be  available  for  liquida- 
tion of  oldlgations  incurred  in  prior  years". 
On  page  41,  line  11.  after  the  word  "Co- 
lumbU".  strike  out  "99.600,000  and  insert 
"99^680.000". 

On  page  44.  line  30.  after  "(84  SUt. 
1037-1088)",  strike  out  "945,000"  and  Insert 
••660,000". 

On  page  48,  after  line  16,  insert : 

"nattonai.  comicissiom  ok  fixk  psevention 
Am  coMraoL 

"SAUUUZS    AMIIKXPENSXS 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control, 
authorized  by  Act  of  March  1,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-25S) ,  9400.000." 

On  page  46,  after  line  22,  Insert : 

"natiomai.  TonaisM  assouacss  axvBW 

COMMISSION 
"SAJLJUUXS    AND    XXPKNSCS 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  NaUonal 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission  es- 
tablished by  section  6  of  the  International 
Trade  Act  at  1061,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
91-477).  9300.000." 

On  page  47,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "$32,300,000"  and  insert  "933,000,- 
000". 

On  page  50,  line  1,  after  "6  VS.C.  8109". 
strike  out  "96,038,000"  and  Insert  "96436,- 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piresident,  I  un- 
derstand that  other  Senators  wanted  to 
be  present  as  we  proceed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 


ttiat  the  ttme  ooosmned  not  be  taken 
from  tbe  time  •creed  to  on  the  bill. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESnXNT  pro  tem- 
pore. WtttMot  objectian,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  wlU  can  the  roll. 

The  legislatiTe  cleik  ptx>ceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  Mcd^XIiAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTDJa  PRBSI£«NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  ,  I  yield  myself  4  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Today  the  Saiate  has  before  it  for 
consideration  an  appropriation  bill  to 
cover  the  fiscal  year  1972  expenses  of 
one  of  our  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  the  judiciary, 
three  vital  departments  in  the  executive 
branch,  the  State  Department,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  various  related  agencies. 
The  bill  as  approved  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  totals  almost 
$4.1  ballon,  which  Is  407.8  more  than 
the  amount  approved  by  the  other  body 
but  $124.8  less  than  the  budget  estimates. 

The  subcommittee  with  responsibility 
for  this  bill  has  worked  very  hard  on 
this  matter  and  has,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  oome  up  with  an  excellent  bill 
which  balances  the  requests  of  the  In- 
terested parties  against  the  need  for 
careful  spending.  Under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  the  chah^man  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  good  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  and  the  gra- 
cious guidance  of  the  ranking  Republican, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  SMrra),' 
8  days  of  hearings  were  held  and  more 
than  100  witnesses  were  heard.  It  is  my 
hope  that  after  some  discussion  today, 
toe  full  Senate  will  validate  the  work  of 
the  committee  without  amendment. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  and 
interested  Senators  will  be  discussing 
various  aspects  of  tills  bill  today.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
comment  <«i  some  portions  of  the  meas- 
ure which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
this  Senator,  particulariy  in  relation  to 
my  membership  on  the  Committee  on. 
toe  Judiciary. 

I.  THz  HPASTimrr  of  jvstick 

For  toe  operations  of  toe  Department 
of  Justice  In  fiscal  year  1972,  toe  Pres- 
ident requested  a  total  of  $1,587,806,- 
000.  The  House  allowed  $1,552,696,000 
and  the  Senate  committee  has  increased 
this  by  $11,294,000  to  a  total  of  $1,563.- 
990,000. 

Mr.  President,  toe  work  of  this  great 
Department  is  vital  to  a  country  which 
prides  itself  as  a  nation  of  laws.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  Congress  In  toe 
past  few  years  has  seen  fit  to  greatly 
expand  toe  appropriation  for  toe  Jus- 
tice Department,  toe  great  bulk  of  this 
growto  coming  witoin  toe  budgets  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  toe  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  I  am  hope- 
ful toat  this  year  will  be  no  exception. 
Under  toe  very  effective  leadership  of 
toe  present  Attorney  General,  toe  De- 
partment has  done  an  excellent  Job  of 


meeting  Its  responsibilities  in  all  areas 
of  its  jurisdiction. 


<A> 


LAW    XMTOSCXMKNT   ASSXSTAIfCS 

ASKDnsnanoK 


Because  of  my  longstanding  interest 
in  reducing  crime  In  America.  I  am 
most  gratified  at  the  action  of  toe  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  approving 
toe  full  budget  requested  by  President 
Nixon  for  toe  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  For  fiscal  year 
1972  LEAA  will  be  appropriated  imder 
this  bin  $698.9  million  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  mount  effective 
law  enforcement  programs. 

The  committee's  action  is  a  mean- 
ingful comment,  not  only  on  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  large-scale  funds  for 
anticrlme  efforts,  but  on  the  current  ef- 
fectiveness of  toe  LEAA  program  as 
weU. 

The  LEAA  program  is  a  complex  one 
and  its  goals  are  eis  important  as  they 
are  broad.  It  is  working  to  reduce  crime, 
to  improve  every  aspect  of  our  law  en- 
foroement  and  criminal  Justice  system, 
and  to  improve  boto  toe  degree  of  safe- 
ty and  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  4  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

It  is  clear — from  support  given  by  toe 
Congress  and  numerous  otoer  sourees — 
that  toe  program  is  a  striking  success. 
In  a  very  short  period  of  time  a  national 
crime  control  program  has  become  a 
working  reality,  wito  tens  of  thousands 
of  projects  under  way. 

Jerris  Leonard,  toe  new  Administrator 
of  LEAA,  has  set  toe  agency  on  a  course 
that  will  be  even  more  productive  and 
new  progress  is  being  built  on  toe  solid 
base  constructed  under  toe  past  leader- 
ship of  Richard  W.  Velde  and  Clarence 
M.  Coster,  toe  Associate  Administrators. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  efforts  to  reduce  crime  are, 
Uke  toe  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
interested  in  results — hard,  measurable 
results.  It  is,  therefore,  most  heartening 
to  note  toe  recent  report  frwn  toe  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  toat  of  61 
major  cities  recorded  reductions  in  toeir 
rate  of  crime  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year.  That  is  a  striking  achievement 
and  it  is  more  than  coincidence  that 
LEAA  has  given  substantial  fimds  to 
toose  cities.  In  aU,  some  $87  million  in 
FMeral  anticrime  funds  have  gone  to 
toose  61  cities  since  toe  agency  began 
operation  less  toan  3  years  ago. 

I  would  note  particularly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  own  city  of  Omaha  re- 
ported a  decrease  of  19  percent  In  Its 
crime  rate  and  a  26-perc8nt  decrease  in 
violent  crime  in  toe  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  More  than  $2  million  of  Federal 
anticrlme  funds  have  helped  bring  about 
this  hf^spy  result. 

Last  week  we  were  an  heartened  to 
learn  that  Washington.  D.C,  which 
should  be  a  showcase  for  toe  Nation,  re- 
ported its  first  annual  decrease  in  major 
crime  since  1956  when  crime  index 
reports  were  begun  here.  For  toe  year 
ending  June  30  poUce  reported  an  18.7 
percent  decrease  tn  crime  reports.  LEAA 
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has  granted  more  than  $14  million  to  toe 
District  of  Columbia  to  assist  in  thu 
effort. 

The  cmifldence  of  the  Senate  in  LEAA 
is  weU  placed.  There  is  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  toe  accomplishments  to 
date,  notable  as  toey  are,  really  repre- 
sent only  the  beginning  of  toe  inroads 
that  win  be  made  against  crime  in  every 
part  of  toe  Nation  over  toe  next  few 
years. 

BUBSAn   OPFBISONS 

Tills  bin  through  toe  fwropriations 
provided  for  toe  Bureau  of  Prisons  takes 
what  I  consider  to  be  positive  action 
toward  the  resolution  of  one  of  our  most 
pressing  problems — our  antiquated  jails. 
The  1972  approprltlons  which  toe  com- 
mittee is  rec(Hnmendlng  for  toe  Bureau 
of  Prisons  reflects  a  positive  approach 
to  Improving  our  corrections  programs. 
Critical  resourees  are  being  provided  to 
assure  that  more  effective  resources  are 
available  to  meet  toe  needs  of  jails  and 
prison  systems. 

It  is  particularly  notewortoy  that 
funds  are  provided  in  toe  appr(K>riatioQs 
bin  for  construction  of  the  Behavorlal 
Research  Center  at  Butaer,  N.C.  Tills 
long-needed  center  will  be  conducting 
studies  to  devel(^  methods  for  treating 
offenders  wito  psychiatric  disorders.  I 
believe  toe  development  of  this  new  cen- 
ter rQ)resents  a  major  thrust  forward  in 
the  field  of  corrections.  Significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  toe  planning  of 
this  facinty  and  I  am  h(«>eful  toat  it  win 
become  operati<sial  at  toe  earUest  possi- 
ble date. 

One  item  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  ap- 
pn^rlations  disaUowed  by  the  House 
was  planning  and  site  acquisition  money 
for  toe  San  Diego  MetrcqioUtan  Correc- 
tional Colter.  The  Senate  committee  is 
recommending  restoration  of  these  f  imds 
amounting  to  $1.96  miUion,  because  the 
institution  win  provide  reUef  for  imme- 
diate and  very  critical  law  enforcement 
and  corrections  problems  in  toe  San 
Diego  area.  During  the  pasX  several  years 
toere  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
Federal  prosecutions  in  toe  soutoem 
Califamla  area.  At  toe  present  time,  toe 
principal  jaU  housing  Federal  prisoners 
is  toe  San  Diego  Coimty  jail.  WhUe  I  am 
told  that  ofllclals  at  the  San  Diego  jail 
have  been  extremely  co(H)eratlve,  toe 
overcrowded  conditions  have  caused  ma- 
jor problems.  The  Federal  caseload  In  toe 
southern  district  of  California  Is  such 
that  additional  capacity  is  toe  only  solu- 
tion for  toe  problem.  We  believe  toat 
planning  efforts  for  this  metropolitan 
correctional  facihty  should  be^  imme- 
diately and  I  am  very  h(«jeful  that  if  the 
Senate  approves  this  Item  we  can  make 
a  strong  case  for  toe  restoration  by  toe 
conference  committee. 

(C>    BUMUn  OF  NABCOnCS  AND  DANCXaOTTS 

Damos 

Tl»  1971  appropriation  for  toe  BNDD 
was  $43,705,000.  In  line  wito  his  continu- 
ing commitment  to  the  war  against  drug 
abuse,  toe  President  requested  $57,089,- 
000  for  this  agency  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
This  amount  was  i4>iHX>ved  in  its  entirety 
by  toe  otoer  body  and  among  other 
things  win  permit  toe  BNDD  to  add  2.417 
new  positions. 

Fonowtng  action  by  the  House  the 
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President  sent  to  Congress  his  landmark 
messace  on  drug  abuse  of  June  17.  As  a 
result,  the  BNDD  came  to  tbe  Appropria- 
tions Committee  wVQx  a  sosplemental  re- 
quest for  $9.6  milUon  over  and  above  the 
amount  iH?pn>ved  by  the  House.  TUs 
additional  amount  would  implement  toe 
President's  message  by  providing  funds 
tar  research  and  development  of  ^>ecial 
detection  methods;  for  training  of  for- 
eign narcotics  enforcement  officers;  for 
300  additional  positions  in  the  enforce- 
ment area;  and  for  otoer  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

The  committee  has  approved  a  total  of 
$65,089,000  f  M-  BNDD  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  or  $8  mllUon  m(H«  than  toe 
figure  api»oved  by  toe  House.  Aside  from 
uncontrollable  increases,  key  factors  in 
this  increase  of  $21,384,000  over  fiscal 
year  1971  are  expanded  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, growing  laboratory  («>erations, 
and  stepped-up  training. 

The  threat  of  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  diminished.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  toe  increase  of  $8  miUion  over 
toe  House-approved  amount  wlU  be  vp- 
proved  by  toe  Senate  and  retained  in 
conference. 

(D)    FSmESAI.   BTTRXAn   OF   IWVMTIGATIOW 

For  toe  work  of  toe  FBI  during  this 
fiscal  year  toe  Deptulment  requested 
$334,486,000.  The  House  approved  toe 
fuU  amoimt  and  toe  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  suggested  no  de- 
parture from  this  amoimt.  These  fimds 
win  bring  FBI  strengto  to  21,318  posi- 
tions, which  is  an  Increase  of  1,371 
positions. 

The  Director  of  toe  FBI,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  gave  the  committee  detaUed 
testimony  on  toe  present  activities  of  toe 
Bureau  and  general  information  on  some 
of  the  cases  presently  under  investiga- 
tion. He  Indicated  that  toese  fimds  wiU 
be  used  to  increase  FBI  field  strength  and 
to  give  it  greater  capacity  to  handle  Its 
growing  investigative  workload,  partic- 
ularly in  organized  crime  and  violent- 
oriented  group  activities.  Anotoer  area 
of  attention  this  year  win  be  toe  staffing 
of  toe  FBI  Academy  at  Quantlco,  Va. 

As  usual  Mr.  Hoover  was  most  inform- 
ative and  responsive  to  the  questions 
asked  by  toe  committee  and  this  Senator, 
for  one,  feels  toat  toe  work  of  this  vital 
agency  continues  to  be  administered  by 
a  most  capable  and  dedicated  man. 

n.  D^AKTMXMT  OF  COMMBtCB 

For  toe  Department  of  Commerce  toe 
President  submitted  a  budget  request  of 
$1,258,020,000.  Of  this  amount  toe  House 
aUowed  $892,811,000.  The  Senate  has  re- 
stored several  Important  items  amount- 
ing to  $311,944,000  which  brings  toe  total 
appropriations  for  this  Department  In 
the  committee  biU  to  $1,204,755,000.  This 
figure  is  some  $53.2  million  less  than  toe 
administration's  request. 

(A)    MASimCX   AOMINISTaATIOM 

The  great  bulk  of  this  Senate  increase 
is  to  restore  $283.9  miUlon  for  toe  Mari- 
time Administration.  These  funds  were 
approved  by  the  House  committee  but 
were  deleted  on  toe  floor  of  toe  other 
body  on  a  point  of  order  for  lack  of  au- 
thorization. The  President  on  July  8 
signed  toe  authorization  for  an  maritime 
items  and  accordingly  toe  committee  has 


restored  toese  appropriations  to  toe  bilL 
These  funds  are  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  to  once  again  place 
the  n.S.  Merchant  Marine  on  a  par  wito 
the  other  leading  maritime  ""tlffnt 
These  funds  wiU  be  used  to  construct  22 
new  ships  and  to  expand  maritime  re- 
search and  development. 

I  beUeve  toere  shoirld  be  no  problem 
wito  toese  appropriations  in  light  of  the 
action  by  toe  President  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  toe  conference  committee  wlU 
not  need  to  dwen  on  this  iton  for  long. 

(B)  NATIONAL  OCBANIC  AND  ATMOSPHBBIC 
ADMIN  Jit  1 BATION 

Tlie  next  largest  addition  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  budget  approved  by 
the  committee  is  $20,800,000  for  three 
items  for  toe  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mo^heric  Administration.  The  creation 
of  NOAA  became  effective  October  3. 
1970,  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  and  is  designed  to  bring  tf^etoer 
closely  related  functions  of  various  de- 
partments smd  agencies.  The  administra- 
tion is  charged  wito  developing  programs 
relating  to  marine  resources,  environ- 
mental monitoring  and  prediction,  and 
greater  understanding  of  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric phenomena. 

The  additional  funds  recommended  by 
toe  Senate  committee  wiU  provide  the 
means  whereby  NOAA  can  carry  on  high 
priority  programs  in  toe  areas  of  air  pol- 
lution, weatoer  forecasting,  deep  ocean 
exrdoration,  tropical  experiments  for 
prediction  of  storms,  and  otoer  items. 
These  are  very  important  functions 
which  win  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Nation  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  addi- 
tional sums  can  be  retained  in  the  final 
bin. 

(C)     VJL.   TBAVKL   SERVICB 

Before  discussing  the  impropriations 
for  toe  Department  of  State,  I  want  to 
make  mention  of  an  additional  $1  mU- 
lion  added  to  toe  biU  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  toe  U£.  Travel  Service. 

To  carry  out  toe  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  President  Nixon  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1972  toe  sum  of  $9,474,000. 
The  House  cut  this  to  $6.5  minion,  but 
our  committee  has  recommended  the  ad- 
dition of  $1  milUon  to  enable  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  step  up  its 
campaign  to  bring  overseas  visitors  to  the 
United  States.  Aside  from  toe  obvious 
balance-of-payments  benefits  increased 
tourism  win  bring  to  this  country,  it  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  effective  de- 
vice than  exchanges  of  this  tjrpe  to  en- 
hance, broaden,  and  improve  world  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge. 

XO.   DKPABTMBNT   <M  8TATB 

Tlie  smallest  appropriations  for  any  of 
toe  three  Depcutments  covered  by  this 
bin  is  for  the  Department  of  State.  The 
President  requested  $509,598,000  for  this 
D^Motment  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
House  aUowed  $491,673,000  and  our  com- 
mittee hsis  recommended  $505,049,337  or 
an  Increase  of  $12,376,337. 

WhUe  toe  subcommittee  was  privileged 
to  hear  from  toe  Attorney  General  and 
toe  Secretary  of  CtRnmerce.  we  greatly 
missed  the  testlmcHiy  of  Secretary  Rogers 
whose  presence  was  required  by  the  Pres- 
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Ident  In  CaUf  omla.  In  light  of  tbe  very 
dramatic  and  welcome  devdopmentB 
during  the  past  week  in  the  foreign  af- 
fairs Add.  however,  the  committee  im- 
derstands  the  reas<His  and  need  for  the 
Secretary's  absence. 

(A)    nmBHATIOHAL   LABOI    OKGAMIZATIOH 

The  House  refused  to  approve  the  re- 
quest for  $7.8  million  to  pay  the  UjS.  con- 
tribution to  the  assessed  budget  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  Our 
committee  has  voted  to  approve  these 
funds— In  contrast  to  our  position  of  a 
year  ago — because  we  have  been  told  that 
very  constructive  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  ILO  to  rectify  the  problems 
which  caused  our  action  last  year. 

Witnesses  from  the  Department  of 
State  testified  that  UJB.  labor  is  being 
given  again  an  Important  voice  in  the 
nX)  and  that  many  of  the  weaknesses 
and  biases  of  the  organisation  are  being 
corrected. 

Because  we  as  a  nation  are  anxious 
to  meet  our  treaty  commitments  and 
obligations  and  because  we  are  devoted 
to  the  goal  of  international  organization 
and  cocq^eration,  we  are  desirous  of  pay- 
ing our  assessments  if  at  all  possible. 

Part  of  the  testimony  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  said: 

The  curtailment  of  (ILO's]  programs  would 
be  blamed  on  tbe  Cnlted  States  and  we  would 
be  condemned  for  attacking  an  organization 
of  service  to  working  people  everywhere. 
Under  these  circumstances  our  ability  to  In- 
fluence tbe  course  of  events  will  drop 
sharply.  In  this  sense,  the  continued  failure 
to  pay  would  decrease,  rather  than  Increase, 
oxir  Influence  In  charting  tbe  future  comae 
of  tbe  organization. 

This,  combined  with  our  desire  to  re- 
main a  member  of  HO  and  not  to  with- 
draw leaving  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
dominant  power  in  the  organization, 
convinced  our  committee  that  the  effects 
of  our  boycott  had  been  felt  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  that  the  ctHitinuation  of  this 
policy  would  be  counterproductive.  For 
these  reasons  we  voted  to  approve  these 
funds.  If  the  Senate  ratifies  our  action 
we  must  take  this  matter  to  conference 
and  meet  head-on  the  opposing  views  of 
the  other  body. 

(■>  PAsapoBT  orncs 

The  Senate  bill,  like  that  approved  by 
the  House,  provides  fimds  for  35  addi- 
tional positions  for  the  Passport  Office. 
No  funds  are  i4n>roprlated  for  lncreasix« 
the  number  of  branch  offices  for  the 
Passport  Office. 

Earlier  this  year  in  Pid>llc  Law  92-14 
(S.  531) .  Congress  gave  its  tacit  approval 
to  a  2-year  trial  program  for  the  process- 
ing of  passport  i4H>llcatlons  to  take  place 
at  first-class  post  offices  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  program  is  designed 
to  make  it  more  convenient  for  the  pub- 
lic to  obtain  required  travel  documents 
as  the  demand  Increases  annually. 

Now  that  this  test  period  has  been  ap- 
proved, this  Senator  is  most  anxious  that 
careful  records  be  kept  during  this  time 
so  that  Congress  can  be  assured  that  the 
accuracy  and  security  of  these  docu- 
ments is  being  maintained  as  efforts  are 
made  to  make  their  acquisition  e«tsler. 
(c)  BUiLotiraB  ^■w'^An 

The  Senate  committee  has  added  a  $1 
mUUon  item  to  the  House  allowance  for 


this  program.  It  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention that  during  the  past  9  yean 
the  United  States  has  paid  about  $2.8 
million  in  rent  for  inadequate  chancery 
facilities  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
TestimcDy  indicated  that  construction 
of  our  own  chancery  building  toe  this 
city  would  cost  $3.8  million,  of  which  $2.8 
million  could  be  generated  from  the  sale 
of  presoitly  owned  property.  Our  com- 
mittee approved  the  $1  million  difference 
so  that  construction  could  begin 
immediately. 

rr.    THK    JTTDICLUIT 

For  the  12  months  comprising  this  fis- 
cal year  the  Judiciary  has  requested 
$178,679,000.  The  House  committee  ap- 
proved $169,531,000,  which  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  slightly  more  tha(y  $9  million. 
This  simi  was  cut  to  $100,wr,000  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body  aa  a  point  of 
order,  because  the  $67.8  muUon  approved 
for  the  salaries  of  suppomng  personnel 
did  not  conform  to  the^«mguage  of  the 
existing  authorization^,  Otu:  committee 
has  recommended  a  total  of  $170,233,000, 
Including  the  restoration  of  the  chal- 
lenged item,  and  an  additional  $702,000 
for  travel  expenses  and  61  secretarial  as- 
sistants for  circuit  court  Judges. 

I  am  confident  that  the  new  language 
relating  to  the  salaries  of  supporting 
pers(«mel  will  meet  the  previously  raised 
objections. 

These  sums  should  be  considered  in" 
contrast  to  the  vast  expenditures  by  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  In  light  of  the  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  rendered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  cost  appears  small  indeed. 
This  Senator  would  like  to  have  seen  ap- 
proved several  additional  requests  made 
by  the  Judiciary,  but  is  convinced  that 
the  funds  appn^Triated  will  be  sufficient 
to  permit  the  various  Federal  courts  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

One  examine  of  the  relative  staffing 
for  the  Judiciary  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  his  vast  responsibili- 
ties with  the  aid  of  only  six  assistants — 
including  secretaries  and  a  driver.  It 
might  be  well  for  other  officials  to  try 
to  emulate  this  example. 

V.    KELATKD     AGKNCIKS 
(A>     OOMMISSIOK    OK    dVIL    EIGHTS 

For  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  a  budget  request  of  $3,- 
960,000  was  filed,  which  is  $560,000  above 
the  present  authorization.  Because  the 
House  had  already  approved  an  author- 
ization of  $4  million,  the  committee  of 
that  body  approved  an  appropriation  of 
$3.5  million.  This  was  trimmed  back  to 
$3.4  millian  on  tbe  floor  of  the  House, 
because  the  Increased  authorization  had 
not  as  yet  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
An  appeal  was  filed  with  our  committee 
to  restore  the  full  amount  of  the  request 
and  I  regret  that  a  decision  was  made 
to  approve  only  the  $3.4  million  author- 
ized. 

The  Senate  authorization  has  been  re- 
ported fav(Htibly  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  by  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  and  may  c<Hne  up  for  con- 
slderati(m  at  the  full  committee  meeting 
scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

The  full  amount  of  this  authorization 
Is  needed  by  the  Commission  so  that  It 


can  oilarge  and  Improve  Its  ongoing 
projects  in  the  fldtds  of  Puerto  Rlcan. 
American  Indian,  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
can rights.  In  addition,  new  projects  re- 
lating to  the  restrictive  employment 
practices  of  labor  unions,  health  serv- 
ices provided  to  minority  citlsens  and 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  prisons 
will  have  to  be  eliminated  unless  the  full 
appropriation  is  approved. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that 
some  way  can  be  found  to  provide  addi- 
tional resources  to  the  Commission  so 
that  it  may  carry  on  its  Important  work. 

(■)    BUBVHEBVS  ACTIVITUS  COimOLyOAKB 

A  request  of  $467,000  was  received  to 
fund  for  an  additional  year  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  The  House  allowed  $450,000  and 
our  committee  concurred. 

In  the  recent  past,  few  cases  have  been 
referred  to  the  SACB  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  workload  of  the  Board 
has  been  light.  To  better  utilize  the  ex- 
pertise of  this  body.  President  Nixon  on 
July  2,  1971,  signed  an  smiendinent  to 
Executive  Order  10450,  dated  April  27. 
1953.  The  effect  of  the  President's  action 
was  to  enlarge  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Board  so  that  among  other  things  it  will 
have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  which  of 
several  categories  of  organizations  and 
within  specified  guidelines  should  be 
placed  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  for 
use  in  the  Federal  Government's  em- 
ployee security  program.  In  addition,  un- 
der the  new  amendment  to  the  order, 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
will  be  authorized,  upon  petition  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  hear  cases  and 
make  findings  involving  orgsmizations 
which  are  alleged  to  fall  within  the  fol- 
lowing criteria:  Totalitarian,  Fascist, 
Coomnmlst,  or  subversive,  or  as  having 
adopted  a  poUcy  of  unlawfully  advo- 
catiiog  the  commission  of  acts  of  force 
or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  or  which 
seeks  to  overUirow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof,  by  imlawful  means. 
The  above  criteria  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  by  Executive 
Order  9835  dated  Biarch  21,  1947,  and 
continued  in  Executive  Order  10450. 
dated  April  27,  1953.  The  amended  Ex- 
ecutive order  provides  definitions  for 
each  one  of  the  categories  of  organiza- 
tions listed  in  the  present  Executive 
order  and,  as  noted,  provides  for  a  new 
class  of  organization  and  a  definition  of 
that  das*  in  recognition  of  recent  history- 

The  amended  Executive  order  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  may  determine, 
after  consideration  of  the  evidence, 
whether  those  organizations  previously 
designated  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  General  or  any 
cited  organization,  that  such  organiza- 
tion does  not  currenUy  meet  the  stan- 
dards for  designation.  In  short,  an  addi- 
tional purpose  will  be  to  update  the  list 
where  needed  and  to  eliminate  listed 
organizations  which  no  longer  exist  or 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  established. 

The  Executive  order  thus  separates  the 
hearing  function  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  by  transferring  those  func- 
tions to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  It  provides  for  a  due  process  hear- 
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Ing  before  an  independent  body  with  tbe 
Attorney  General  making  his  decisians 
based  upon  the  recommendations  and 
findings  of  that  body. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  objectives 
of  Executive  Order  10450,  as  amended, 
relate  to  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
Federal  employee  security  program.  It 
should  be  painted  out  that  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10450,  membership  in  the 
designated  organizations  is  but  one  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  in  implementation 
of  the  Federal  personnel  security  pro- 
gram. 

The  need  to  provide  for  the  integrity 
of  Government  employees  is,  of  course, 
as  old  as  the  Government  itself.  The 
present  security  programs  were  set  out 
in  Executive  Order  9835  of  March  1947, 
and  confirmed  by  the  present  Executive 
Order  10450  in  April  1953.  The  new 
amendments  are  designed  to  guarantee 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  program  in 
light  of  current  circumstances  and  to 
provide  additional  procedural  safe- 
guards. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  apply  the  further 
constiutional  safegAiards  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  and 
to  extend  presenUy  existing  powers  of 
the  Board  to  hearings  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  recent  amendment  to  Execu- 
tive Order  10450.  Specifically,  it  would 
include  the  holding  of  pubUc  hearings 
with  tdl  of  the  customary  due  process 
procedures  attendant  to  administrative 
hearings  under  the  Federal  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  which  this 
legislation  would  m^ply  to  hearings  un- 
der Executive  Order  10450  include  those 
providing  that  the  party  proceeded 
against  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
its  case  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  to 
offer  oral  and  documentary  evidence,  to 
submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct 
such  cross-examination  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of 
all  relevant  facts.  An  accurate  steno- 
graphic transcript  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  testimony  of  each  witness,  and  a 
transcript  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  these  "due  process"  fea- 
tures, an  aggrieved  party  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

This  legislation  will  aJso  change  the 
name  of  the  SACB  to  the  Federal  In- 
ternal Security  Board. 

I  feel  that  these  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  are 
necessary  to  provide  all  the  safeguards  of 
a  Judicial  hearing  for  organizations  pro- 
ceeded against  under  Executive  Order 
10450  while  providing  the  Government 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  make  certain 
that  these  hearings  are  conducted  in  a 
Judicious  manner. 

I  thus  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  this 
legislation  at  its  earliest  possible  con- 
venience. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  283  organizations  maintained 
on  the  Attorney  General's  list.  This 
nimiber  has  held  steady  since  1955  when 
the  last  review  and  updating  of  the  list 
took  place.  The  Justice  Depsulment  now 
believes  that  as  many  as  263  of  these 


283  organlzati<ms  are  no  longer  active 
or  in  existence.  Under  the  Jurisdiction 
granted  by  the  amendments  to  EO- 
10450  and  the  procedures  contained  in 
this  bill  now  being  Introduced,  the  SACB 
will  have  the  responsibiUty  for  making 
a  determination  that  these  263  organi- 
zations should  be  removed  from  the  At- 
torney General's  list.  In  addition  there 
are  as  many  as  25  additional  organiza- 
\X(ms  which  the  Justice  Department  has 
reason  to  believe  should  be  put  on  the 
list.  The  SACB  would  also  be  given  au- 
thority to  conduct  hearings  and  make 
determination  concerning  the  addi- 
tional organizations. 

These  new  responsibilities  will  mean 
that  the  Board  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  activity  with  which  to  remain  occu- 
pied throughout  the  coming  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  we  can  reexamine  this 
entire  question  to  see  what  the  role  of 
the  SACB  should  be  In  future  years. 

There  will  probably  be  at  least  two 
amendments  offered  later  today  relating 
to  the  SACB  and  I  expect  to  have  more 
to  say  concerning  the  President's  order 
and  the  need  for  the  Board  at  the  time 
these  amendments  are  called  up. 

VI.   CONCLUSION 

I  have  discussed  in  these  remarks  just 
a  few  of  the  many,  many  items  of  great 
importance  contained  in  this  bill.  As  I 
said  at  the  opening  of  my  statement,  the 
subcommittee  with  responsibility  for  this 
bill  has  taken  great  care  to  see  that  this 
bill  balances  the  request  of  the  interested 
parties  against  the  need  for  careful 
spending.  I  believe  the  bill  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
an  excellent  one  which  deserves  the  full 
support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator  from  Ma'ne  (Mrs. 
Smith)  ,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  Une  7.  strUe  out  "$1,500,000" 
and  insert  "$2,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  out  "$23,000,000" 
and  insert  "$27,620,000". 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast),  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  full  amount  of 
the  funds  cut  by  the  House  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  budget  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

President  Nixon's  budget  requested 
$27,620,000  for  the  Commission  but  the 
House  of  Representatives  cut  this  to  $22 
million.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  retained  the  figrire  adopted 
by  the  House. 

However,  the  President  has  indicated 
his  strong  interest  in  maximum  possible 
funding  for  EEOC,  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
support  this  amendment. 

The  Commission  has  experienced  se- 
vere problems,  since  its  very  beginning, 
in  dealing  with  the  tremendous  number 
of  complaints  filed  with  it  by  individuals 
who  feel  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  as  they  sought  to  find,  or  re- 
tain. Jobs. 


As  an  indication  of  irtiat  Is  hia>paiing, 
let  me  cite  a  few  statistics.  During  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  Commission  received  ap- 
proximately 14.100  complaints  from  such 
individuals.  The  original  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1971  was  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  there  would  be  about  16.- 
900  complaints  filed  dining  that  12- 
month  period.  However,  there  were  ac- 
tually 22,920  complaints  received  during 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  35  percent  over  the  original 
estimate,  and  an  even  greater  62  per- 
cent over  the  number  of  complaints  re- 
ceived during  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Com- 
mission expects  that  there  will  be  an- 
other 30-  to  40 -percent  increase  in  in- 
coming complaints  during  fiscal  year 
1972,  as  oppoised  to  fiscal  year  1971. 

With  complaints  coming  in  at  this  rate, 
and  even  though  the  House  allowance 
provides  for  approximately  350  new  posi- 
sions,  the  Commission  will  still  not  be  in 
a  position  to  effectively  carry  out  tbe  re- 
sponslbiUties  that  have  been  entnisted 
to  it  by  the  Congress  in  the  critical  area 
of  job  discriminaton.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  restore  tbe  $5.62  mil- 
lion which  was  cut  from  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  to  bring  the 
amoimt  of  the  appropriation  up  to  the 
budget  request. 

The  Commission,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  is  authorized  to  receive  charges  of 
discrimination  and  to  attempt  to  resolve 
grievances  through  infonnal  means  of 
conciliation  and  persuasion.  But  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  Commission  has  any 
control  over  the  number  of  complaints 
the  Commission  receives.  Any  individual 
who  feels  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  In  employment  may  file  a  charge, 
and  the  Commission  is  required  to  inves- 
tigate it. 

The  Commission  has  a  substantial 
backlog,  amounting  to  approximately 
25,000  complaints  that  are  in  some  stage 
of  processing  by  the  Commission.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  last  18  months  a 
number  of  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  stream- 
Itoe  its  procedures  and  to  restructure  the 
Commission's  field  operations.  There  has 
been  substantial  improvement  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  investigations  that  have 
been  rendered.  During  fiscal  year  1971, 
investigations  cnnpleted  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent  as  compared  to  the 
fiscal  year  1970  results.  The  number  of 
completed  decisions  was  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  those  completed  during  fiscal 
year  1970.  So  they  are  making  substan- 
tial progress. 

But  as  the  number  of  Incoming  com- 
plaints increases,  the  Commission's  back- 
log will  aim  increase  if  we  do  not  give 
them  the  full  amoimt  of  the  money  that 
has  been  requested  so  that  they  can  hire 
the  people  in  their  field  offices  to  deal 
with  these  complaints. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  disastrous  if 
this  body  falls  to  take  whatever  steps  it 
can  to  make  sure  that  this  Commission 
has-  all  the  tools  and  personnel  necessary 
to  do  tbe  Job  which  we  have  mandated 
to  it. 

Even  with  the  amount  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  House,  the  Commission 
would  only  be  able  to  add  to  its  staff 
about  SO  percent  of  the  oomplianoe  per- 
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soonel  wbidi  It  needs  to  do  tbe  Job  In 
the  field. 

It  was  a  proud  day  in  the  history  of 
this  body  when  we  enacted  legislation  to 
set  up  the  Equal  Emplojrment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  title  VII's  strongest  sap- 
porters,  and  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  views  in  that  regard. 
But  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  de- 
spite our  strong  commitment  to  the  mis- 
sion of  EBCX;,  we  must  take  this  step 
now  to  insure  Uiat  the  agency  can  per- 
form its  tasks  to  the  maximum  extent. 
In  the  past,  the  President  has  indicated 
the  strongest  possible  support  for  full 
funding  for  the  Commission,  and  his  sup- 
port is  equally  as  strong  now  as  it  was 
then.  TUs  administration  is  strongly 
committed  to  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  and  I  hope 
that  aU  of  my  colleagues  will  take  this 
<q}portunity  to  express  their  own  com- 
mitaient  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  suggrest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  as  I  am  about 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxMTSXN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  an.  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
want  to  caU  attention  to  wtiat  the 
amendment  does.  I  know  that  if  we  tag 
any  item  with  a  civil  rights  label  we  have 
an  uphill  fight  to  try  to  fight  its  enact- 
ment, but  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
what  the  amendment  would  do.  They 
have  an  agency  here  that  had  910  po- 
sitions last  year.  The  House  has.  after 
thorough  examination  of  the  record 
of  the  agency,  its  work  and  its 
program,  wiiich  is  reflected  In  the  House 
hearings,  allowed  an  increase  of  $5,815.- 
000.  I  believe  it  Is.  over  1971  allow- 
ance. That  provided  additional  Job  per- 
sonnel of  346  pe<H}le.  That  was  added  to 
the  910  people,  or  a  33-percent  increase 
In  personnel  strength.  This  amendment 
would  add  another  324  positions,  making 
a  total  increase  in  personnel  strength  for 
this  small  agency  from  910  employees  to 
a  total  of  an  additional  670  employees  in 
1-year,  about  an  80-percent  increase  in 
personnel  strength. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  Justified,  and 
I  shall  later  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
the  matters  that  came  up  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  when  the  com- 
mittee voted  9  to  6  to  reject  the  proposaL 

I  cite  the  House  hearings,  pages  703 
and  704,  where  Representative  Roomnr. 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  questioned  Mr.  Brown 
closely  about  his  previous  estimate  and 
the  wwkload,  and  what  occurred. 

Mr.  RooMXT.  How  many  new  Incoming 
complaints  did  you  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1970? 


I  suppooe  he  meant  1971,  estimated 
In  1970. 

Ifr.  Bbowit.  Tbe  estimate  for  1070  was 
17.000. 

That.  Mr.  President,  was  when  they 
were  asking  for  increases  in  tliis  appro- 
priation last  year. 

Mr.  Boomer.  What  was  the  acttial  number? 

Mr.  Bbown.  New  Incoming  complaints  for 
1S70  was  14,120. 

Mr.  BooNCT.  How  many  investigations  did 
you  eetlmate  last  year  would  be  completed 
In  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr.  BiowN.  6.300. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  How  many  were  actually  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  BaowN.  4,471. 

On  the  next  page,  we  find  some  ex- 
planation of  why  he  contends  the  work- 
load was  not  lived  up  to. 

It  states: 

Mr.  RooNKT.  Let's  take  a  look  at  decisions 
to  be  rendered  at  page  13  of  joxxi  justifica- 
tions. What  was  your  estimate  last  year  for 
"received  during  the  year?" 

Mr.  BaowN.  6,040. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  What  was  the  actual  fig\ire> 

Mr.  BaowM.  3,730. 

In  other  words,  only  about  60  percent 
of  the  estimate  that  they  had  estimated 
actually  materialized.  Yet  they  want  al- 
most double,  about  an  80-percent  in- 
crease in  personnel  over  what  they  had. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  beginning  on  page  703.  under  the 
title  "Workload  Statistics."  and  page  704. 
and  the  workload  statistics  on  page  705 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  to  show  ab- 
solutely the  lack  of  need  for  any  such 
personnel  as  is  here  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

WoBKLOAO  Statistics 

Mr.  RooNKT.  Let's  take  a  look  at  your 
workload  statistics  at  page  IS  of  the  justifi- 
cations. Compare  these  statistics  with  your 
estimates  submitted  last  year  as  they  appear 
at  page  591  of  the  printed  hearings.  When 
you  were  here  a  year  ago  the  three  folks 
presently  at  the  table  were  here  a  year  ago, 
too,  were  they? 

Mr.  BaowN .  Yes,  they  were. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  How  many  new  incoming  com- 
plaints did  you  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr.  BaowN.  The  estimate  for  1970  was 
17,000. 

Mr.  RooKXT.  What  was  the  actual  number? 

Mr.  Baowif.  New  Incoming  complamts  for 
1970  was  14.120. 

Mr.  RooNCT.  How  many  investigations  did 
you  estimate  last  year  would  be  completed 
In  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr.  Baowx.  6300. 

Mr.  RooNxT.  How  many  were  actually  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Bbown.  4.471. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Let's  take  a  look  at  decisions 
to  be  rendered  at  page  13  of  your  justifica- 
tions. What  was  your  estimate  last  year  for 
"received  during  the  year?" 

Mr.  BaowN.  5,040. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  What  was  the  actual  figure? 

Mr.  Baowif.  2,720. 

Mr.  RooKKT.  What  was  your  estimate  for 
"completed"  during  the  year? 

Mr.  BaowN.  5,700. 

Mr.  ROONKT.  What  was  the  actual  figure? 

Mr.  BxowN.  1,145. 

Bfr.  RooNXT.  Now  we  should  look  at  "con- 
ciliations." What  was  your  estimate  for  1970 
for  received  during  the  year? 

Mr.  BaowN.  3,306. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  What  did  it  turn  out  was  th« 
actual  figure? 


Mr.  Bbown.  510. 

Mr.  RooHBT.  What  was  yonr  estimate  for 
oompletad  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Bbown.  8,000. 

Mr.  RooMXT.  What  did  it  turn  out  was  the 
acttial  figure? 

Mr.  Bbown.  623. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  If  we  look  at  reinvestigations 
on  the  same  page,  page  13  of  your  justifica- 
tions book,  what  was  your  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  received  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Bbown.  390. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  What  was  the  actual  figure? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Sixty-five. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  What  was  your  estimate  for 
fiscal  1970  for  completed  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Bbown.  400. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  What  did  It  turn  out  was  the 
actual  figure? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Sixty. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
you  have  some  figures  with  regard  to  conclll- 
ationa  followup.  Let's  look  at  those.  What 
waa  your  estimate  for  received  dxulng  the 
year? 

Mr.  Bbown.  1,500. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  What  did  it  turn  out  was  the 
actiial  number  received? 

Mr.  Bbown.  227. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  What  was  your  estimate  for 
completed  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Bbown.  1,490. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  How  many  did  you  actually 
complete  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  Ninety-one. 

ISi.  RooNXT.  I  do  want  you  to  know,  Mr. 
Brown,  as  one  who  has  supported  this  pro- 
gram ab  initio,  that  these  kinds  of  figures 
in  a  workload  do  not  offer  me  too  much 
encouragement.  Encouragement  to  do  what? 
To  do  the  things  you  were  told  not  to  do. 
That  is  atxHit  what  it  amounts  to. 

axLOCATioN  or  omcxs 

As  I  recall.  In  that  conference  with  the 
Senate  last  year,  there  were  discussions  as 
to  relocating  offices.  A  Member  of  tbe  House 
from  Texas  made  a  mighty  effort  in  this  re- 
gard. It  turns  out  that  you  have  used  funds 
appropriated  for  another  purpose  to  thwart 
the  stopping  of  your  relocations. 

By  the  way,  what  relocation  was  Con- 
gressman Pickle  of  Texas  Interested  in? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Prom  Austin  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  What  did  you  do  about  that, 
if  anything? 

Mr.  BaowN.  That  has  been  relocated.  That 
is  in  the  process.  It  will  be  finalized  probably 
this  month. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  You  Just  went  ahead  and  did 
It? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately 
I  was  faced  with  a  very  substantial  problem. 
I  had  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  all 
the  work  and  effort  and  time  that  had  been 
put  into  the  reorganization  was  going  to  be 
wasted  and  we  would  have  to  start  all  over 
again  and  waste  all  the  money  we  had  put 
into  it. 

Mr.  ROONXT.  Here  is  the  chance  for  you  to 
talk  as  long  as  you  want.  See  If  you  can 
somehow  justify  this,  so  that  when  Mr. 
Pickle  reads  this  record  he  wont  think  that 
you  defied  him  and  just  went  ahead  and  did 
what  you  felt  like  doing. 

WOBKIOaS   STATISTICa 

Mr.  Brown.  First,  let  me  address  myself  to 
the  question  which  you  have  raised  by  read- 
ing the  figures  of  our  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  the  actual  figures. 

I  think  perhaps  as  I  have  explained  be- 
fore, during  that  year  I  took  a  look  at  the 
entire  procedures  for  the  Commlsalon.  I  felt 
that  we  were  not  turning  cases  out  as  fast  as 
we  possibly  could.  I  felt  that  what  was 
needed,  as  I  looked  at  the  entire  structure  of 
the  Commission,  was  a  new  procedure  for 
handling  oomi^ainta. 

During  that  year,  we  instituted  completely 
new  pcoceduzea.  The  institution  of  theee  new 
procedures  required  that  we  throw  out  most 
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of  tbe  work  that  we  had  done  before.  It  re- 
quired that  we  do  an  extensive  amount  of 
retraining  of  the  staff  which  was  on  board  at 
that  time.  It  required  an  extensive  amount 
of  time  to  shake  the  new  proceduree  down. 
We  knew  at  the  time  we  undertook  the  new 
proceduree  that  the  short-term  effects  of 
those  procedures  would  be  to  lessen  tbe 
amount  of  work  which  we  could  turn  out. 

I  can  say,  as  a  result  of  those  procedures, 
the  amount  of  work  which  we  have  turned 
out  this  year  is  substantially  above  that 
which  we  had  turned  out  last  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  this  paragraph  imder 
"Workload  Statistics"  on  page  705.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

He  says: 

Mr.  BaowN.  First,  let  me  address  myself 
to  the  question  which  you  have  raised  by 
reading  the  figures  of  our  eetlmates  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  the  actual  figures. 

That  is  what  I  have  Just  referred  to, 
Mr.  President. 

Then  he  said: 

I  think  perhaps  as  I  have  explained  before, 
during  that  year  I  Uxk.  a  look  at  the  entire 
procedures  for  the  Commission.  I  felt  that 
we  were  not  turning  cases  out  as  fast  as  we 
poesibly  oould.  I  felt  that  what  was  needed, 
aa  I  looked  at  the  entire  structure  of  the 
Commission,  was  a  new  procedure  for  han- 
dling complaints. 

During  that  year,  we  Instituted  completely 
new  procedures.  T^e  institution  of  these  new 
proceduree  required  that  we  throw  out  most 
of  the  work  that  we  had  done  before.  It  re- 
quired that  we  do  an  extensive  amount  of 
retraining  of  the  staff  which  was  on  board 
at  that  time.  It  required  an  extensive 
amount  of  time  to  shake  the  new  proceduree 
down.  We  knew  at  the  time  we  undertook 
the  new  procedures  that  the  short-term  tf- 
fecta  of  those  procedures  would  be  to  lessen 
the  amo\mt  of  work  wlilch  we  could  turn 
out. 

I  can  say,  as  a  result  of  those  procedures, 
tbe  amount  ol  work  which  we  have  turned 
out  this  year  is  substantially  above  that 
which  we  had  turned  out  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  to  increase  the  staff  by  80  per- 
cent would  simply  mean  that  they  cannot 
get  the  additional  training  and  they  can- 
not get  them  in  (H>eration.  They  have  to 
get  them  on  board.  To  have  an  agency 
with  910  employees  now  and  to  increase 
than  by  an  additional  670  and  throw 
that  staff  in  with  the  910  employees  they 
already  have  would  simply  create  a  sit- 
uation from  which  we  will  not  get  benefi- 
cial results.  Tliey  will  not  be  trained, 
lliey  will  repeat  the  error  they  made  be- 
fore, because  if  we  give  them  that  money 
it  means  that  with  that  many  employees 
they  have  to  set  up  a  system  and,  of 
course,  operate  it  properly. 

I  think  we  should  go  alcmg  with  the 
House  and  give  them  about  half  of  what 
they  are  uking  and  then  let  them  get 
the  additional  employees  if  they  can 
demonstrate  on  the  basis  of  the  work- 
lotul  they  have  before  the  end  of  the 
year  that  they  can  handle  and  dispose  of 
more  cases  by  reason  of  being  given  addi- 
tional staff. 

We  have  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions process  under  which  they  can  be 
heard  and  can  demonstrate  the  need 
much  better  than  under  the  pending  bill 
in  which  they  are  uking  to  have  their 


staff  increased  by  approximatdly  80  per- 
cmt. 

We  ought  to  go  along  with  the  House. 
I  think  the  House  was  very  generous  in 
increasing  them  by  about  33  Vs  percent. 

I  think  we  would  treat  the  agency 
fairly  by  doing  so  cmd  we  would  be  pro- 
tecting tbe  public  interest.  The  door 
would  be  open  if  they  can  demonstrate 
tile  need  and  the  capacity  to  assimilate 
additional  employees  and  train  them  and 
get  results  and  achieve  an  efficient  op- 
eration from  the  additional  staff  that 
they  want.  At  a  later  time,  we  could  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  this  agency  started  in 
1965  with  appropriations  of  $2,250  mil- 
Uon. 

In  1966,  the  amount  was  raised  by  $1 
milUon.  It  was  $3,250  million. 

In  1967,  it  was  $5,240  million. 

In  1068,  it  was  $6,655  million. 

In  1969,  it  was  $9,120  million. 

In  1970,  we  increased  them  by  more 
than  $4  million.  The  amount  was  $13.4 
million. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  when  they  found 
out  that  they  had  to  retrain  their  people 
and  start  all  over  again  after  all  of  these 
years  and  after  all  of  this  money  had 
been  spent. 

Last  year  we  gave  them  $16  million, 
another  increase  of  nearly  $4  million. 
The  amount  was  $16,185  millicHi. 

This  year  the  House  has  given  them 
nearly  a  $6  million  increase — $5  million 
and  some  odd  thousands  of  dollars.  If  we 
give  them  this  amount,  it  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $10  million  in  1  year. 

With  an  agency  that  has  operated  for 
6  years  and  has  said  that  it  had  to  retain 
its  people  and  that  it  was  not  getting 
good  results,  I  think  it  is  better  to  do  this 
gradually,  if  that  will  permit  than  to  do 
it  effectively  and  if  they  will  get  results, 
rather  than  to  give  them  too  much  money 
and  think  that  we  are  d(dng  good  when 
we  are  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  on  the  amendmoit. 

Chairman  Brown  testified  at  page  854 
of  the  hearings: 

As  I  indicated  whtn  I  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  last  month,  the  new  pro- 
cedure are  having  beneficial  results,  par- 
ticularly In  terms  of  work  produced  by  our 
pec^le  in  the  field.  I  fully  expect  that  in 
terms  of  investigations  completed,  1971  will 
show  an  Increase  of  more  than  50%  over  the 
4,471  completed  during  1970. 

He  also  points  out  on  page  856  of  the 
hearings: 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  would  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very  substantial  backlog  still,  even 
with  the  full  budget,  since  we  have  under- 
estimated this.  We  originally  thought  we 
would  have  19,000  Incoming  charges,  and 
that  figure  is  now  81,000. 

Senator  McClbllan.  Are  you  going  to  have 
a  backlog  of  25,000? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Probably  a  backlog  close  to 
81,000;  and  we  already  have  a  backlog  close 
to  21,000.  With  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
cases,  I  think  the  backlog  would  go  up  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  30,000. 

Why  the  increase?  The  increase  is  not 
because  of  questions  arising  from  differ- 
ences in  color  anywhere  nesu-  as  much  as 
it  arises  from  the  greater  awareness  of 
women  in  this  country  of  this  discrimi- 
nation against  th«n  as  women. 


On  page  860,  Chairman  Brown,  when 
asked  whether  these  discriminations  over 
the  country  are  getting  worse,  stated: 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  don't  know  if  they  are  get- 
ting worse,  I  think  we  have  more  people 
aware  of  what  their  rights  are  and  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  does  exist,  and  this 
was  not  true  in  the  early  days.  We  are  getting 
a  great  number  of  additional  complaints 
from  the  women  group.  The  number  of  com- 
plaints from  women  has  Increased  substan- 
tially, and  we  are  running  20  to  26  percent 
ahead  of  where  we  were  last  year. 

TTie  final  thing — ^well,  perhaps  two  things — 
the  type  of  Investigation  is  getting  much 
more  complex  than  In  the  early  stages. 

So,  tliis  is  not  merely  a  matter  which 
arises  from  questions  of  race  or  differ- 
ences of  discrimination  as  to  age.  A  very 
large  number  of  questions  arise  concern- 
ing the  discrimination  against  women  in 
employment.  That  is  the  reason,  along 
with  the  reasons  I  have  Just  stated,  that 
the  administration  suggests  that  we  go 
back  to  the  amount  in  the  budget.  It  is 
not  an  increase  over  the  amount  of  the 
administration,  but  is  a  return  to  the 
budget  figure.  That  is  the  request  of 
the  administration. 

I  yidd  back  tbe  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  of  the  strain  and  stress  that  has  been 
going  on  about  someone  needing  to  be 
represented  in  the  cases  to  be  investi- 
gated, this  commission  has  fiouted  the 
will  of  the  House  Members  by  converting 
some  of  these  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  their  headquarters,  liiey  moved 
their  place  from  Austin  to  DaUas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
the  portion  on  page  705  of  the  House 
hearings  dealing  with  Relocation  of 
Offices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BXLocATioN  or  omcBs 

As  I  recall.  In  that  conference  with  the 
Senate  last  year,  there  were  discussions  as 
to  relocating  offices.  A  Member  of  the  Hoiise 
from  Texas  made  a  mighty  effort  In  this 
regard.  It  turns  out  that  you  have  used 
funds  appropriated  for  another  purpose  to 
thwart  the  stopping  of  your  relocations. 

By  the  way,  what  rtiocatlon  was  Congress- 
man Pickle  of  Texas  Interested  In? 

Mr.  Bbown.  From  Austin  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  vniat  did  you  do  about  that, 
if  anything? 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  has  been  rdocated.  Ttiat 
is  in  the  process.  It  wUi  be  flnallried  prob- 
ably this  month. 

Mr.  BooNXT.  You  jiist  went  ahead  and  did 
It? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately 
I  was  faced  with  a  very  substantial  problem. 
I  had  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  all 
the  work  and  effort  and  time  that  had  been 
put  into  the  reorganization  was  going  to  be 
wasted  and  we  would  have  to  start  all  over 
again  and  waste  all  the  money  we  had  put 
Into  it. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Here  Is  the  chance  for 
you  to  talk  as  long  as  you  want.  See  if 
you  can  somehow  justify  this,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Pickle  reads  this  record  he  won't  think 
that  you  defied  him  and  just  went  ahead 
and  did  what  you  felt  like  doing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  they 
were  spending  the  money  that  was  ap- 
propriated for  investigations  to  move 
their  location,  defying  the  will  of  the 
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Hoose.  The  Hoom  had  Instructed  that 
they  not  do  It. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  put  this 
thing  In  Its  proper  pef^ectiTe  and  let 
It  develop  and  grow.  As  they  get  mora 
quahfled  and  as  they  get  more  competent 
to  do  this  work,  we  can  Increase  appro- 
priations IT  they  are  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  bow  much  Hm^  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRJBBIDINa  OPFICEE.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  one  minute  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  1  minute  from  the  amendment 
and  3  minutes  from  my  Ume  on  the  bilL 

■nxe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognised  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HBUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some- 
what reluctantiy  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  I  say  reluctantbr  be- 
cause the  objectives  of  the  Commission 
are  good.  I  think  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  general  policy  approved  repeat- 
edly by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Honse  of 
Representatives.  They  are  part  of  our 
nAtlooal  policy:  to  see  that  equal  em- 
jdoyment  ommtunlties  are  extended  to 
all  persons. 

However,  there  are  several  practical 
aspects  to  tbis  situation  which  Induced 
the  sobcommlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  committee  prop- 
er to  h(dd  the  increase  in  persccnel  and 
funds  down  to  the  level  which  the  other 
body  had  approved.  We  should  take  into 
oomiderattoii  that  the  authorized  per- 
soonei  for  these  purposes  in  fiscal  year 
1971  was  910  positions.  Actually  on  board 
and  employed  and  engaged  lA  those  po- 
sitions were  only  799  positions  as  of 
April  30.  so  I  am  informed.  I  do  not  have 
the  actual  number  that  are  on  board 
now  or  how  many  were  on  the  payroll 
on  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  910  ixjsitions  were  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  other 
body  authorised  an  increase  of  346  posi- 
tions. If  there  Is  added  to  that  number 
those  that  would  be  provided  under  the 
pending  amendment  it  would  be  an  in- 
crease In  personnel  of  some  75  percent 
over  last  year.  It  is  more  than  that  when 
we  consider  the  actual  average  mmiber 
of.pec^de  on  the  payroll  during  fiscal 
year  1971. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  furnishing 
additional  personnel,  but  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  recruiting  them  and  pi»HT<y 
them  in  positions  where  they  can  accom- 
plish the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  other  body  and  of  our 
committee  that  346  positions  would  be 
an  adequate  increase  until  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  satisfactorily 
utilized  these  additional  slots.  If  during 
the  next  6  months  they  are  able  to 
proceed  satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  the 
aUotments  in  personnel  and  funds  as 
provided  in  the  bill,  there  will  then  be 
the  opportunity  to  come  in  by  way  of 
supplemental  requests.  I  am  sure  such 
a  request  would  be  viewed  in  light  of  the 
developments  which  occur  between  now 
and  then. 

So  it  is  not  that  I  would  be  opposed 
to  the  program  or  unaware  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  prosecution  of  the  equal  em- 


iHtoyient  program  vgionmsly  aad  cf • 
fectively.  It  is  rather  the  practical  coat 
of  demonatratliig  that  the  added  poil- 
tioos  and  funds  wiU  be  effecthrdy  and. 
When  tliat  Is  done  we  can  consider  addi- 
tkmal  peiaatuiel  and  funds. 

Mr.  MoCUSLIJkN.  Mr.  President,  wDl 
the  Senator  yMd  for  a  qaestlon? 

Mr.HRaSKA.Iyield. 

Mr.  McCLELIiAN.  How  many  vacan- 
cies do  they  have  in  the  positions  au- 
thorised now? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  of  April  SO,  there 
were  799  actually  employed.  That  would 
be  roughly  800,  so  that  over  100  positions 
were  not  filled. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  readhig  of  the  com- 
mittee report  shows  that  888  of  the  910 
were  available,  either  employed  or  on 
board,  and  the  "on  board"  was  defined 
as  persons  who  had  been  accepted  but 
who  had  not  reported  for  work.  So  be- 
tween April  and  Uie  date  <A  these  hear- 
ings It  Is  my  understanding  the  figure 
went  up  to  888.  leas  21  actually  hired 
but  who  had  not  reported. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  to  H  Jl. 
9272 — State,  Justice,  Ccnunerce,  Judi- 
ciary, and  Related  Agencies  Am>ropria- 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1972 — to  provide  an 
additional  $5.62  million  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Eiqual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commlssiooi. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  play  a  central 
role  in  the  effort  in  the  Senate  to  secure 
enactment  in  1964  of  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  Cranmiaslon  has  been 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  title  vn  of  that  act.  designed  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

Yet  today,  we  must  recognize  that  dls- 
crimlnatlon  in  employment  Is  a  fact.  We 
do  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  It  exists,  it 
is  widespread,  and  it  must  be  corrected. 

While  the  Commission  was  created  to 
ronedy  this  situation,  it  has  been  coa- 
sistently  underfimded  and  thereby  lim- 
ited In  its  efforts.  The  Commission's  875- 
mam  staff  cannot  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  its  services.  An  Individual  who 
has  been  illegally  discriminated  against 
must  often  wait  nearly  2  years  before 
the  final  disposition  of  his  comjdalnt — 
10  times  the  length  of  time  prescribed 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  At  the  present 
time,  EEOC  has  a  backlog  of  25.000  cases 
of  complaints  discriminatory  practices, 
yet  is  without  sufficient  funds  and  man- 
power to  deal  with  them. 

Justice  deferred  is  justice  denied,  when 
men  and  women  are  required  to  wait  as 
much  as  2  years  just  to  find  out  from  the 
Commission  if  they  have  a  case,  and 
may  file  suit  in  court.  These  people  want 
an  equal  chance  at  a  job  for  which  they 
qualify,  and  they  have  been  guaranteed 
that  right  not  Mily  by  the  Constitution 
but  also  by  the  Congress  In  the  Clvfl 
Rights  Act  under  title  VU.  We  must  at 
long  last  give  the  Commission  the  full 
support  that  Is  necessary  to  make  this 
promise  real. 

By  approving  these  additions^  funds  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
mandate,  the  Congress  will  not  only  be 
endorsing  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
obtain  equal  employment  opportunity. 


bat  will  be  taking  a  dedslTe  stsp  towai^ 
fun  utiltaHitlon  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
in  a  Just  and  democratic  way. 

Equality  of  opportunity  Is  the  birth- 
rUi^  of  all  Americans.  Our  failure  to 
PK>tect  this  right  must  concern  us  all. 
The  guarantee  of  Job  equality  is  a  basic 
requirement  of  a  healthy  and  dynamic 
society.  It  affects  every  aspect  (rf  a  per- 
son's life:  it  gives  a  perspective,  and 
therefore  an  incentive,  to  education;  it 
gives  a  vested  interest  in  the  society  and 
therefore  a  personal  interest  in  its  pres- 
ervation and  its  well-being;  it  provides 
personal  security  and  therefore  a  per- 
sonal identity  and  integrity. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  enormity 
of  the  task  facing  the  Commission,  and 
the  priority  we  should  give  it  in  terms  of 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  economy  and 
moral  force.  Continuing  the  existence  of 
the  Commission  without  full  support  in 
terms  of  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  its 
function  can  only  make  the  promise  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  less  and  less 
credible.  I  strongly  believe  we  must  new 
move  instead  to  fulfill  that  promise,  and 
one  essential  step  must  be  to  assure  that 
Federal  enforcement  machinery  to  end 
discrimination  In  emidoyment  practices 
is  fully  operational  and  effective. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  that 
shows  that  after  an  entire  year  they  did 
not  have  their  personnel;  they  did  not 
have  that  much  complement. 

Now,  we  want  to  boost  it  by  670  people 
all  at  once  when  after  1  year  they  could 
not  get  up  to  the  910  figure  by  proper 
processing.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  only 
be  throwing  money  away. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

There  Is  another  factor  to  this  question. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  fiscal  year  a 
total  reorganization  of  that  Departmoit 
and  its  personnd  procedures  and  the 
allocation  of  personnel  was  undertaken. 
Chairman  Brown  of  the  Commission 
explained  it  to  us  and  said  the  Commis- 
sion is  now  much  more  effective  and  is 
turning  out  much  more  work  with  less 
perscmnel  than  before. 

That  factor  entered  Into  consideration 
by  the  other  body  and  our  committee.  We 
would  like  to  see  what  progress  will  be 
made  with  346  positions.  If  another 
increase  is  warranted  and  the  request  is 
made,  this  Senator  will  speak  out  for 
them  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  But  we  dwuld  do  it  In  an 
orderly  fashion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsjrlvania 
(Mr.  Scott).  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BnasiCK),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bm),  the  Senator  from 
n<slda  (Mr.  Chqjb)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrcr),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
frcnn  Wyoming  (Mr.  McCtat) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFT) .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bxllmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BvcKLKT  and  Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GaiFFnf)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fj:^  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FKLD)  is  absem  oi\j®}sial  busines. 

The  SenaU^  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHOT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

{No.  148  Leg.] 
TEAS — 61 


Allott 

B«aU 

Boggi 

Brooke 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Caae 

Cook 

Cooper 

Craaston 

Dole 

DomUilck 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Pulbrlgbt 

Oravel 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderaon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Brock 

Cannon 

Ciirtls 

Eastland 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,Va. 

ChUes 


HarUe 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

IfcOovem 

Mclntyre 

timer 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Muskle 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastors 

NATS— 29 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Oambrell 

Qoldwater 

Oumey 

Hansen 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Church  Blathlas 

Cotton  McOee 

onffin  Metcalf 

Hatfield  Mundt 

Jackson  Ribicoff 

Javlta  Taft 
Long 


Jordan,  Idaho 

McClellan 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Toung 


So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  yield  me  1  minute  on 
the  bill? 


Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  teke 
this  time,  first,  to  ccanmend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  Initiative  In 
regard  to  the  last  sonendment,  and  to  ex- 
press my  great  satisfaction  that  It  was 
successful,  and  then  to  ask  him  whether 
I  am  not  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  was  an  amendment 
to  support  the  President's  program,  and 
that  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
was  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  President's 
program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  Is  correct.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  was  for  the  full  amount  in 
the  budget. 

-  Mr.  CASE.  And  a  vote  against  the 
amendment  would  have  been  and  was  a 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  tWnk  I  have  an- 
swered the  Senator.  The  President  re- 
quested the  full  amount  of  the  budget, 
and  an  affirmative  vote  was  a  vote  in 
favor  of  restoring  the  budget  to  the  full 
amount. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  My 
question  was  prompted  by  possible  con- 
fusion that  might  have  resulted  from  the 
somewhat  arcane  method  of  tabulating 
votes  in  this  body,  and  I  felt  that  a  state- 
ment straight  from  the  horse's  mouth 
would  be  reassuring. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  description  of  me.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member many  times  when  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  have  not  supported 
the  President's  program.  So  this  is  a  two- 
way  street,  depending  on  whose  ox  is  up 
to  be  gored. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  me  1  minute 
on  the  bill? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  respectfully  to  differ  with  the  con- 
clusion that  a  vote  of  "nay"  would  have 
been  a  vote  against  the  President's  pro- 
gram. We  had  900  authorized  personnel. 
The  action  of  the  committee  was  to  in- 
crease that  number  by  346.  That  was  a 
respectable  number,  approved  by  the 
other  body  and  the  committee  of  this 
body.  Comes  now  a  request  for  346  more 
positions,  which  would  have  represented 
an  increase  of  75  percent  of  the  present 
authorized  personnel. 

I  suppose  if  we  had  had  an  amendment 
asking  for  500  additional  personnel,  that 
would  be  the  President's  position,  and 
a  vote  of  "nay"  would  have  been  a  vote 
against  the  President's  program.  But  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  a  vote  of  "nay" 
in  this  instance  would  have  been  in  pur- 
suance of  the  President's  program,  in  a 
logical,  orderly,  effective  way,  and  not 
against  it. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  j^elds  time? 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Who  has  the  time,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  have  control  of  the  time. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  half  minute. 
Mr.  President,  to  say  that  I  was  glad  to 
get  the  President's  positions  on  the  pre- 
vious amendment — ^yes,  both  positions  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Republican  Senators. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signatiue  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  991 )  to  expand  and  extend  the  de- 
salting program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bUl  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambreu.)  . 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bkntskn)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today,  aro 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


DEPARTMEarre  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  C0»O4ERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1972 

The  Senate  continued  #ith  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9272)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30, 1972,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
President  has  taken  any  position  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  II.  line  9,  strike  out  "«2,9I8,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "93,318X)00". 

lb.  BART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, which  Senator  Griffin  had  hoped 
very  much  he  would  be  able  to  offer,  and 
which  I  am  glad  to  offer  as  cosponsor, 
would  increase  by  $400,000  the  $2,900,000 
that  has  been  recommended  for  the 
American  share  for  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  the  Senators 
from  the  Great  Lakes  States  would  sup- 
port and  cosponsor  the  amendment,  al- 
though we  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
circulate  it. 

Specifically,  it  would  provide  this  ad- 
ditional amount  for  the  Great  Lakes 
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Fisheries  ConunlssioD  to  enable  tbe  com- 
mission to  cany  out  an  intenslfled  i>ro- 
gram  for  eradication  of  the  aea  lamprey. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Approfnla- 
tions  Committee,  the  faOl  provides  $!,• 
613.000  for  the  Oreat  lAkes  OommlsBlon. 
This  amendment,  if  approved,  would  In- 
crease that  to  $3,013.000 — a  veiy  modest 
expenditure,  it  seems  to  me.  In  terms  of 
wliat  it  means  to  the  Great  Lakes  States 
and  Canada. 

Despite  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  efforts  \v  Federal,  State,  and  Canadi- 
an asendes,  working  in  co<9eration. 
contnd  of  the  sea  lamprey  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  has  not  yet  been  aclileved.  Sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  tills 
directioii. 

Aeeording  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Saalfeld. 
executive  secretary  of  tl>e  Oreat  Lakes 
Fisheries  Commission : 

The  dUBcnlty  of  ecUblUhlng  a  fully  effec- 
tive prognm  of  ae*  Immprey  oontrtd  slmul- 
taneooaly  on  four  «(tk»av«  Oreat  Lakes  (sea 
lamprey  an  no  threat  to  tbe  fUberlea  of 
l*k«  ft*e)  atemi  mainty  from  the  fallttre  of 
the  Commlton  to  obtain  the  funds  It 
helleres  are  required  to  accompiuh  the  job. 

It  is  most  dtfflcolt  to  estimate  what  the 
sea  lamprey  has  cost  since  it  first  invaded 
the  Oreat  Uikes  about  40  years  ago. 

By  1960  the  lamprey  imd  ended  the 
commercial  flatring  industry  in  Lakes 
Aivaior.  Btaron.  and  Mich<y«  Some 
idea  of  the  »f*tnr,nt^  igg^  alone  can  be 
oMatned  from  these  figures: 

PetPtui  1J38  and  1947  the  trout  catch 
fei  Lake  Huron  dropped  from  5  milUoa 
pounds  to  less  than  400.000  pounds. 

In  Lake  likiilgan  commercial  produc- 
tlon  dropped  from  6.5  mlltton  pounds  in 
1944  to  50,000  pounds  in  1950.  In  Lake 
Superior  trout  production  dropped  from 
an  avoace  of  4.4  million  pounds  bi  1947 
to  500.000  pounds  in  1960. 

Commercial  flshennen  in  these  upper 
three  lakes,  therefore,  lost  a  combined 
annual  Income  of  $7.5  million. 

Through  chemical  control  efforts,  the 
lamprey  population  in  the  VLVpet  Oreat 
Lakes  is  esttanated  to  be  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  1900-61  peak. 

TUs  reduction  has  been  brought  about 
largely  through  treatment  of  breeding 
grounds  with  a  chemical  lamprldde 
called  Tni.  Tlie  additional  funds  sought 
by  this  amendment  would  enable  the 
Great  Lakes  Flsholes  Commlssian  to  ex- 
pand the  control  to  other  streams  in  the 
three  upper  Great  L*kes.  and.  in  addi- 
ticm.  to  the  American  side  of  T.»Vf 
Ontario. 

Commission  estimates  indicate  the  cost 
of  not  eiqwnding  tliis  program.  FOr  ex- 
ample, last  year  I  was  told  that  a  delay 
in  treating  three  key  rivers  In  northern 
Lake  Bnnn  could  result  in  production  of 
700.0M  yeonc  lamprey  a  year.  This  num- 
ber of  lampny  could  destroy  as  much  as 
30  million  pounds  of  fish  in  Utke  Hnnm 
the  eqiatvakBt  of  five  times  ttie  estimated 
conunerdal  harrest  from  that  lake. 

At  a  time  when  w«  are  deei^y— and 
Justly— concerned  about  maintaining 
a  balaneed  ecology,  this  is  a  maO  amount 
to  expend  to  hrtp  restore  that  balanee 
in  our  Grsat  Lakes. 

Mr.  BTBDof  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prasi- 
dmt.  may  we  have  order  in  tbe  rear  of 
the  Chamber?  The  Senator  is  entltied  to 
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be  heard;  and  as  long  as  evox  one  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  listen,  that  Stmator  is  en- 
titled to  bear. 

Mr.  HABT.Ithank  tbe  Senator. 

Tbte  PWMIUINQ  ORFXCER.  Tite  Sen- 
ate win  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HABT.  I  realize  that  tbe  House  has 
advanced  moneys  to  support  thif  eltorL 
I  realize  fully  the  restraints  that  operate 
on  our  own  Appropriations  Committee  as 
they  consider  it  But  just  this  m/^ming  I 
had  a  conversation,  by  ptuxie.  with  Mr. 
John  Bailee  of  tbe  Mtf-h<g»m  Department 
of  Natural  RescMuces,  and  he  xmder- 
scored  the  urgency  with  whdch  we  view 
the  necessity  of  fatpit^HT^pg  qq  u^  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  arresting  aiyj  erad- 
icating tbe  lamprey  He  made  the  foUow- 
ing  comment: 

About  one-half  of  the  tMO.OOO  Increaae 
would  be  utilized  to  Intensify  m^  laotprey 
control  efforts  on  the  Upper  Oreat  Lakea  of 
Huron.  Superior  and  Michigan.  This  new  ef- 
fort would  be  directed  toward  control  of  sea 
lamprey  reprodnetton  in  certain  iivei  es- 
tuaries and  Inland  lakaes.  Lamprey  from  theee 
areas  have  gone  uncontrolled  up  until  now 
due  to  tbe  high  cost  and  difficulty  of  treat- 
ment. Tbe  aoarrlng  rates  and  mortality  of 
planted  trout  and  salmon  are  high  In  theee 
areas.  The  other  one-half  of  the  $400,000  In- 
crease would  be  utilised  to  extend  lamprey 
control  to  Lake  Ontario  and  bring  the  VS. 
treatments  on  that  Lake  In  phase  with  Can- 
ada, wlileh  bM  already  made  plans  to  begin 
sea  lamprey  control  In  Lake  Ontario  this 
summer.  Sea  lamprey  Is  now  so  abundant  In 
Lake  Ontario  that  trout  and  aalnkon  stocked 
by  tbe  Province  of  Ontario  and  State  of  Mew 
York  have  all  been  scarred  and  moet  killed 
by  predatory  sea  lamprey.  Currently  in  the 
Great  Lalras,  the  eight  Oreat  Lakes  states  are 
stocking  appmrtmately  7  million  salmon, 
500.000  stealbead  or  rainbow  trout,  and  the 
Federal  Government  Is  planting  apprasi- 
mately  4  milUon  lake  trout.  ThU  MOOXXX) 
would  assure  a  greater  survival  for  these 
planted  fish  and  wonld  be  a  net  savings  in 
the  total  Great  Lakes  rebabUlUtlon  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wUl  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imftntm^i,  eoQ. 

sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RsooKO  a  statement  by  my  coUeagiie, 

Senator  Gsmm. 

niere  being  no  objection,  tbe  state- 
ment by  Senator  Osirm  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  tbe  Reoou.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Presktent.  I  )oln  my  nnHni^nci.  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Michig^  (icr.  Hact). 
In  strongly  urging  that  Congress  appraprtate 
an  additional  •400.000  for  tbe  Oreat  Lakes 
Fishery  Commlaslon  to  Intensify  Its  sea 
lamprey  control  program. 

This  •4004)00  would  bring  approprtatioos 
for  the  Oommlsston  up  to  the  level  ortgtnaUy 
requested  by  that  agency. 

Mr.  President,  eantm  of  tbe  sea  lamprey 
In  the  Oreat  Lakes  has  not  yet  been  aohlevvd 
deapiu  23  yean  of  effort  by  Federal,  state, 
provincial,  and  International  agencies. 

Aeoordlng  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Saalfeld.  Ex- 
eeuUve  Secretary  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Coiiii Mission,  the  tntemattonal  oeganleatlon 
charged  with  sea  lamprey  control: 

"The  dlfleulty  at  estabUshlog  a  fuUy  ef- 
fective program  of  sea  lamprey  oonttul  slmtU- 
taneously  on  four  of  the  five  Oreat  Lakes  (sea 
lamprey  are  no  threat  to  the  fisheries  of  Lake 
Srt«)  steaa  mainly  from  tbe  faUure  of  the 
Cnmtnllop  to  oMala  ttie  funds  It  believes 
are  required  to  accomplish  the  Job." 

Tbe  lamprey  has  been  a  chronic  menace 
to  Urge  ash  In  the  Oreat  T rakes  nspcKilallj 
the  lake  trout— ever  since  It  Oiet  amMsred  In 
L*k*  Huron  ta  1SS8. 

The  lampreys  effect  on  tbe  eoologlcal  bal- 


ance of  tbe  three  Upper  Oreat  JLakea  has  been 
devastating.  As  Norman  8.  Baldwin,  former 
JfcMeuUvs  Secretary  «(  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery OcamlsBlon.  put  it: 

**aithop^  the  sea  lamprey  is  not  solely 
raqtnnaliila  (or  the  scarcity  at  valuable  fish 
la  tbe  Upper  Oreat  Lakea.  It  must  bear  a 
major  share  of  the  biamsw  and  its  control 
Is  basic  to  reetoratlon  of  an  ecological  bal- 
ance and  rehatmitatlon  of  the  sport  and 
eonunerclal  flsherles." 

A  parasite,  the  lamprey  survives  by  at- 
tartilTig  Itself  to  a  large  fldi,  sucking  the  life 
from  It.  and  then  moving  on  to  its  next  vic- 
tim. 

Dr.  Baldwin's  description  Is  vivid: 

"A  parasitic  lamprey  is  equipped  with  a 
sucker-like  mouth  rimmed  by  homy  teeth 
for  attachment,  a  homy  tongue  for  rasping 
a  bole  In  the  skin  of  Its  prey,  and  a  set  of 
glands  which  discharge  a  secretion  into  tbe 
wound  made  by  the  tongue.  This  secretlou 
prevents  coagulation  of  tbe  prey's  blood  and 
breaks  down  the  flesh.  On  a  diet  of  blood  and 
bits  of  flesh  the  adult  lamprey  grows  from  7 
to  18  Inches  In  13  to  20  months.  .  .  .  Judging 
from  laboratory  feeding  studies,  a  lamprey 
can  destroy  35  to  40  pKTunds  of  fish  during  Its 
adult  parasitic  life." 

By  1900  the  aea  lamprey  bad  demollsbed 
the  commercial  wi«i»<iig  industry  in  Lake 
Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Iiake  Superior. 
Fishermen  who  onoe  made  an  annniU  catch 
of  16  million  pounds  worth  97.6  million  are 
now  forbidden  by  State  authorities  to  fish  f or 
lake  trout. 

Althoiigh  commercial  fishing  Is  dormant. 
piugiess  has  been  made  In  the  light  against 
tbe  lamprey,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  tbe 
Oreat  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  an  tnter- 
natiooal  agency  created  in  1B5S. 

Today  tbe  lamprey  population  in  the  Upper 
Oreat  Iiakes  Is  estimated  to  be  10-15  per 
cent  of  tbe  1960-1B61  peak. 

This  impressive  reduction  has  come  about 
largely  throtigh  treatment  of  breeding 
grounds  with  a  chemical  lampriclde  called 
3-trlfluoromethyl-4-nltropbenol    (TFM). 

TFM,  when  deposited  in  precisely  meas- 
ured concentrations  In  streams  where  lam- 
preys breed,  is  lethal  to  sea  lamprey  larvae 
but  has  no  effect  on  other  fish. 

Even  though  tbe  sea  lamprey  has  been 
reduced  to  10-15  per  oent  of  its  former 
population,  the  lake  trout  has  not  yet  re- 
turned in  significant  numben,  despite  an 
extensive  planting  program.  Scientists  es- 
timate that  in  order  to  achieve  a  aelf-repro- 
ducing  stock  of  lake  trout  it  will  be  neoes- 
saxy  to  reduce  the  lamprey  population  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  1900-1961  peak.  This  would 
result  in  restoration  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
pre-lamprey  population  of  lake  trout — a  visi- 
ble self-sustaining  fishery.  Dr.  Saalfeld 
states: 

"If  current  lamprey  abundance  could  be 
reduced  another  order  of  magnitude  (or 
about  6  per  cent  of  their  abundance  before 
control  measures  took  effect)  by  intensifica- 
tion of  the  chemical  oontrol  program  It 
would  trigger  a  rapid  development  of  a 
spawning  lake  trout  stock." 

Such  an  Intenslfled  program  requires  addi- 
tional funding. 

When  the  Commission  made  its  Initial 
budget  request  for  flsoal  year  1973,  It  asked 
for  $1,788  million.  This  reqxiest  was  trimmed 
by  $400,000  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Subsequently,  the  Commission 
learned  that  an  additional  $200,000  would  be 
required  to  test  the  lamprlcide,  TFM,  in 
order  to  comply  with  pesticide  regulations  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

This  additional  $300,000  (actually  $235,000 
to  meet  tbe  cost  of  Inflation)  was  approved 
by  OMB,  by  the  House  of  Repraaentatlves, 
and  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit - 
tee.  thus  bringing  tbe  total  appropriation  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  In  VIM. 
9273  to  $1,013  million.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  this  additional  •335/)00 
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Is  for  an  tinforeeeen  expense  and  cannot  be 
used  for  Intensification  of  the  lamprey  con- 
trol program. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  $400,000  In 
additional  funds  be  appropriated  for  the 
lamprey  program.  This  flg\ire  corresponds 
with  the  initial  request  made  by  tbe  Com- 
mission and  would  enable  tbe  Commission 
to  Intensify  the  control  program  in  the  upper 
three  lakes  and  to  extend  the  program  to  the 
United  States  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Mr.  President,  recent  appropriations  for  the 
Oreat  Lakea  Fishery  Commission  have  been 
sufficient  only  to  permit  tbe  Commission  to 
establish  a  maintenance  operation.  The 
lamprey  program  is  now  at  a  point  where  a 
eoncerted  effort  by  the  Commission  can  tip 
tbe  balance  in  favor  of  tbe  lake  trout.  Pres- 
ently, tbe  sea  lamprey  is  holding  Its  own. 

A  1968  study  by  the  Commission  estimated 
that  restoration  of  a  viable  lake  trout  flshoy 
In  the  Oreat  Lakes  could  result  in  a  net  an- 
nual benefit  of  $1.5  billion  to  UJS.  eonuner- 
clal and  sports  fishing  interests  alone. 

Clearly,  an  additional  $400,000  appropri- 
ated now  means  economy  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
•ee  fit  in  1971  to  eiuible  tbe  Oreat  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  to  move  to  finish  the 
Job  it  started  in  1956. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tbe  following  documents  be  printed  in 
the  BacoBD  Immediately  following  my  state- 
ment: 

(1)  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  tbe  Honorable 
George  H.  Mahon,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  dated  June 
11,1971. 

(3)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  Robert  W.  Saal- 
feld. Executive  Secretary  of  tbe  Oreat  Lakes 
Fishery  Commlaslon.  dated  June  7,  1971. 

(S)  A  copy  of  an  article  entitled  "Sea 
Ijamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes"  by  Norman  S. 
Baldwin,  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Fan  1908  Issue  of  Limnoe 
magazine. 

US.    SXKATK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1971. 
Hon.  OxoKGE  H.  Mahoit, 

Chittrmcm,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
V.S.  House  0/  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Chauiman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  urge  increased  funding  for  the 
oontrol  and  eventual  elimination  of  the  sea 
lamprey  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Robert  W.  Saalfeld.  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Great  Lalces  Fishery  Commission,  which 
I  believe  clearly  documents  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional funding. 

As  you  know,  the  lamprey  has  been  a 
ehronlc  menace  to  large  fish  In  the  Great 
Lakes — especially  the  lake  trout — ever  since 
It  first  appeared  in  Lake  Huron  in  1938. 

By  1900  commercial  fishermen  who  had 
made  an  annual  catch  of  16  million  pounds 
of  lake  trout  in  previous  years  were  out  of 
business.  Today,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Oreat  Lakea  Fishery  Commission,  the  lam- 
prey population  has  been  reduced  to  10-15 
per  cent  of  the  1900-1961  peak. 

But  the  lake  trout  baa  not  returned  in 
significant  numben,  and  commercial  fishing 
in  the  upper  Oreat  Lakes  has  yet  to  be  rees- 
tablished. 

Recent  appropriations  for  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  have  been  sufficient 
only  to  permit  the  Commission  to  establish 
a  maintenance  operation.  Tbe  lamprey  pro- 
gram is  now  at  a  point  where  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  Commission  can  tip  tbe  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  lake  trout.  Presently,  the 
lamprey  is  holding  its  own,  as  the  enclosed 
correspondence  clearly  Indicates. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  has  reported 
to  the  full  Committee  a  bill  that  would  ap- 


propriate   •1,019,000   for   the   Oreat   lakes 
Fishery  Commission. 

I  strongly  urge  that  $400,000  In  additional 
funds  be  appropriated  for  the  lamprey  pro- 
gram. This  figure  corresponds  with  the  Initial 
request  made  by  the  Commission  and  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  Intensify  Its  con- 
trol program  in  tbe  upper  three  Lakes  and 
to  extend  Its  program  to  the  United  States 
Bide  of  Lake  Ontario. 

More  money  now  can  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure 
eventual  elimination  of  the  lamprey  as  a 
threat  to  Oreat  Lakes  fish. 

This,  of  coiirse,  means  economy  in  the  long 
run,  a  goal  I  share  with  every  member  of 
your  Committee. 

V71th  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

RoBEXT  P.  Ourrm, 

Minority  Leader. 

Oreat  Lakes  Fisrbit  ComcissiON, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  7. 1971. 

Hon.  ROBEXT  P.  OXDTIN, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatok  GBtFFiN:  In  response  to  a 
request  from  your  office,  I  am  pleased  to  pro- 
vide the  following  capsule  version  of  the  sea 
lamprey  control  program  on  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

When  the  sea  lamprey  entered  the  Great 
Lakes  above  Niagara  Falls  through  the  Well- 
land  Canal  about  1931,  conditions  were  Ideal 
for  its  ezploelve  Increase.  Lake  trout  were  in 
abundance  in  Iiakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior  and  their  habits  matched  those  of 
the  sea  lamprey  admlrebly.  The  exclusively 
parasitic  lampreys  soon  reduced  the  lake 
trout  to  virtual  extinction  in  these  lakes  by 
sucking  blood  from  wounds  made  by  rasping 
teeth.  Between  1938  and  1947,  Lake  Huron 
trout  production  dropi>ed  from  6.0  million 
pounds  to  less  than  400,000  pounds  and  tbe 
fishery  collapsed.  In  Lake  Michigan,  commer- 
cial production  dropped  from  6.5  million 
pounds  in  1944  to  50,000  pounds  in  1950. 
Lampreys  encountered  some  trouble  nego- 
tiating the  locks  In  St.  Marys  River  to  reach 
Lake  Superior,  birt  by  1947  enough  of  them 
bad  made  it  to  establish  a  rajHdly  growing 
popiilatlon.  Lake  trout  production  in  Lake 
Superior  dropped  from  an  average  of  4.4  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year  to  less  than  0.5  mUIion 
pounds  In  1900.  Conunerdal  fishermen  in 
these  3  um>er  lakes,  therefore,  lost  a  com- 
bined annual  Income  of  more  than  7.5  mil- 
lion dollare.  Losses  to  other  channels  In  tbe 
trade  and  to  the  sport  fisheries  are  inesti- 
mable. 

The  sea  lampreys  spawn  in  the  gravel  rlf- 
fies  of  streams  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  When  the  eggs  hatch  the  Iturae 
drift  to  areas  of  softer  bottom  where  they 
burrow  and  spend  3  to  10  years  of  their  larval 
existence.  After  their  larval  existence  they 
metamorphose  or  transform  into  the  adiilt 
parasitic  form  and  migrate  to  tbe  Great 
Lakes  during  the  fall  or  firing  months.  The 
next  13  to  20  months  are  spent  feeding  on 
fish  of  the  lakes.  During  this  period  they 
grow  from  about  7  to  17  Incbee.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  the  adult  lamprey  entere  a 
stream  to  spawn  and  dies. 

Sea  lamprey  control  Is  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission,  an  International  organisation 
created  by  treaty  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Is  the  contracting  agent  for  the  United 
States  and  the  D^MUtment  of  Fisheries  and 
Forestry  is  the  agent  for  Canada. 

Tbe  principal  method  of  oontrol  involves 
tbe  application  of  a  selective  toxicant  "lam- 
priclde (TTM)"  to  streams  to  destroy  larval 
aea  lampreys.  It  has  become  abundantly 
clear  over  the  past  few  years  that  the  oontrol 
program  Is  basic  to  the  redevelopment  and 
re-establlshment  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  fisheries, 
and  it  Is  gretlfying  to  know  that  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  control  has  been  achieved  in 


Lake  Superior,  Lake  MletQgan,  and  lake 
Huron  by  periodic  chemical  treatment  of 
lamprey-produeng  streams.  At  the  present 
level  of  intensity  the  program  is  holding  the 
lamprey  in  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  at 
about  10-15  percent  of  their  abundance  be- 
fore control  measures  took  effect;  and  a 
similar  decline  of  lampreys  is  already  evident 
in  Lake  Huron  where  first-round  chemical 
treatments  will  be  completed  this  year. 

Coupled  with  sea  lamprey  contrc^  Is  the 
trout-salmon  rehabilitation  program  which 
involves  Intensive  annual  plantings  of  hatch- 
ery-reared fish.  This  program  carried  out 
cooperatively  by  State,  Federal,  and  Provin- 
cial agencies  has  Involved  plantings  totalling 
28.4  million  lake  trout,  3.4  million  coho,  and 
0.4  million  Chinook  salmon  In  Lake  Superior 
since  1958;  11.3  million  lake  trout,  10.8  mil- 
lion coho,  and  6.2  million  Chinook  salmon  in 
Lake  Michigan  since  1965:  and  2.8  million 
coho  and  2.1  million  chlnook  In  Lake  Huron 
since  1968.  As  the  sea  lamprey  have  yielded 
to  control,  these  planted  fish  have  survived 
and  grown  exceptionally  wen  on  the  forage 
fish  available;  and  their  presence  tn  the  lakea 
has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of 
significant  spori  fisheries  in  tbe  upper  three 
lakes.  In  Michigan  waters  alone,  preliminary 
studies  indicate  that  an  estimated  180,000 
anglers  spent  2  million  days  of  sport  fish- 
ing In  1970.  The  catch  of  salmon  and  trout 
was  estimated  at  1.0  million  fish  and  the  net 
value  of  the  resource  between  5  to  7  mil- 
Uon dollars. 

Currently,  tbe  major  problem  of  sea  lam- 
prey control  is  the  difficulty  of  reducing  tbe 
lan^rey  population  to  a  level  which  does  not 
hinder  the  development  of  a  self-reproduc- 
ing stock  of  lake  trout — the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  program.  Unfortunately,  lake 
trout  do  not  mature  and  reproduce  until  they 
reach  7  yean  of  age  and  about  28  inches  In 
length,  and  since  lamprey  prefer  to  attack 
larger  fish,  even  a  remnant  population  can 
inflict  heavy  losses  on  lake  trout  for  about 
3  to  4  yean  before  they  spawn  for  the  fint 
time.  Scientists  studying  lake  trout  In  Lake 
Superior  have  provided  evidence  that  lam- 
prey predatlon  is  the  major  source  of  mortal- 
ity of  lake  trout  over  25  inches  in  length. 
They  believe  that  If  current  lamprey  abun- 
dance could  be  reduced  another  order  of 
magnitude  (or  about  5  percent  of  their  abun- 
dance before  control  measures  took  effect)  by 
intensification  of  the  chemical  control  pro- 
gram It  would  trigger  a  repld  development 
of  a  spawning  lake  trout  stock. 

The  dlfllcvilty  of  establishing  a  fully  effec- 
tive program  of  sea  lamprey  control  simul- 
taneously on  four  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  (sea 
lamprey  are  no  threat  to  the  fisheries  of 
Lake  Erie)  stems  mainly  from  tbe  failure  of 
the  Oonunlsslon  to  obtain  the  funds  it  be- 
lieves are  required  to  accomplish  the  Job. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  differential  gap  be- 
tween the  funds  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  those  received  from  the  two  gov- 
ernments has  grown  vrlder  in  the  last  few 
yean.  The  financial  proUem  Is  compounded 
by  tbe  fact  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  unable  to  provide  the  funds  zc- 
qxMsted,  tbe  Canadian  contribution  must 
be  automatically  lowered  to  meet  a  cost  shar- 
ing formula  which  calls  for  the  UB.  to  con- 
tribute 69  percent  and  Canada  31  percent  ot 
total  program  expenses. 

TO  Illustrate  the  problem  specifically,  la 
July  1970  the  Commission  submitted  to  the 
two  governments  a  sea  lamprey  control  and 
researeh  program  for  fiscal  year  1972  which 
provided  for  intensification  ot  lamiwey  con- 
trol in  the  S  upper  lakes  and  an  extension 
of  chemical  control  to  Lake  Ontario  lamprey 
streams.  Tbe  program  called  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  3.613  million  dollars — UB.  con- 
tribution of  $1,788  million  doUan  and  Cana- 
dian contribution  of  $0.83S  milUon  doUara. 
Later  la  1970.  the  Occnmlsslon  was  adilssd 
by  the  UB.  Oovernment  that  Its  contrtbu- 
Uon  would  have  to  be  limited  to  $1,388  mU- 
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lion  doUan  rather  than  the  •1.788  million 
requested.  At  the  aame  time,  the  Commis- 
sion received  the  dlBtressing  news  that  In 
order  to  obtain  continuing  clearance  (or  Its 
registration  of  lamprldde  (TFM)  by  the 
Pesticide  Regulation  Division  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (KPA)  it  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  wide  range  of 
toxicology  and  residue  chemistry  studies  that 
would  eventually  yield  the  data  needed  to 
establish  tolerance  limits  in  water,  fish,  and 
food  or  food  stuffs.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  registration-oriented  research  on  TPM 
In  fiscal  year  1972  alone  was  9390,000. 

In  January  1971,  the  Commission  held  an 
emngency  meeting  to  determine  what  revi- 
sions In  the  fiscal  year  1973  program  were 
needed  to  include  research  on  TFM  and  stay 
within  a  budget  limitation  established  by 
a  U.8.  contribution  of  tl.SSS  million  dollars. 
An  immediate  decision  was  to  defer  inten- 
sification of  control  In  the  3  upper  lakes 
and  an  extension  of  chemical  control  to 
lan4>rey  streams  on  the  U.S.  side  of  Lake 
Ontario.  If  the  Commission  was  forced  to 
absorb  the  costs  of  TFM  research  in  Its 
operational  control  program,  it  would  also 
be  necessary  to  curtaU  chemical  control  on 
the  VS.  side  of  Lake  Huron  and  carry  out 
only  a  "maintenance"  program  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  Recognizing 
that  the  two  governments  might  be  sym- 
pathetic to  these  problems,  the  Commission 
requested  an  increase  in  contributions  for 
fiscal  year  1973  amounting  to  9300,000  in  the 
US.  and  990.000  In  Canada  to  cover  the  cost 
of  TFM  registration-oriented  research.  The 
request  is  now  being  considered  favorably 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Canada.  If  these  additional  funds 
are  obtained,  the  Commission  would  then  be 
able  to  carry  out  in  fiscal  year  1973  the  TFM 
research,  conduct  a  maintenance  control  pro- 
gram on  the  3  upper  lakes,  and  extend  chem- 
ical operations  to  the  Canadian  lamprey 
streams  of  Lake  Ontario. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  is  sufBcient 
to  bring  you  abreast  of  the  progress  made 
and  some  of  the  biological  and  fiscal  prob- 
lems confronting  sea  lamprey  control  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ROBEST  W.   SAAUTKU), 

Executive  Secretary. 

Sea  Lamprkt  in  thx  Obkat  Lakks 
(By  Norman  S.  Baldwin) 

Movonent  of  sea  lamprey  {Petromyzon 
marinus)  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie 
through  the  Welland  Canal  about  1930,  and 
their  subsequent  establishment  In  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  initiated  a  series  of  biological 
changes  which  have  extended  beyond  the  fish 
directly  attacked  by  this  parasite.  The  initial 
impact  was  borne  by  the  large,  cold-water 
fish  such  as  lake  trout  {Salvelinua  namay- 
cu»h),  burlMt  {Lota  lota),  whiteflsh  {Core- 
gontis  ctupeaformts) ,  and  rainbow  trout 
[SalTTto  gairdneri).  The  catch  of  these  species 
dropped  sharply  and  one,  the  lake  trout,  was 
almost  completely  eliminated  in  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Michigan.  Smaller  ccdd-water 
species  which  became  abundant  in  the  ab- 
sence of  lake  trout  have  recently  been  dis- 
placed In  Lake  Michigan  by  the  alewlfe 
{Alotm  paeudoharengui) .  Alewlvee  have  be- 
come so  numerous  that  certain  plankton 
species  wtilch  they  prefer  for  food  have  now 
becocne  scarce. 

Although  the  sea  lamprey  is  not  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  scarcity  of  valuable  fish  in 
the  Upper  Oreat  Lakes,  it  must  bear  a  major 
share  of  the  blame,  and  its  oontrcd  is  basic 
to  restoration  of  an  ecological  balance  and 
rehabilitation  ot  the  sport  and  commercial 
fisheries. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  sea  lamprey  was 
not  generally  recognized  untu  it  was  well 
established  in  all  the  lakes  and  had  seriously 
affected  the  commercial  fisheries  in  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  MicblgSB.  Oonteol  by  ted> 


eral,  state,  and  provincial  agencies  began  In 
1948,  and  In  1M8  was  made  one  of  the  re- 
spooislblUtiss  of  Oreat  Lakes-Fishery  Com- 
mission, an  international  agency  established 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada  far  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  Oreat  Lakes 
fishery  resources. 

Early  steps  to  control  lamprey  were  too 
little  and  too  late  to  prevent  the  parasite 
from  liecomlng  firmly  established  in  all  of 
the  lakes;  screens  placed  in  streams  to  block 
lamprey  from  spawning  grounds  were  re- 
peatedly washed  out  and  were  soon  replaced 
by  electrical  barriers.  These  devices  consisted 
of  a  series  of  electrodes  which,  when  charged 
with  line  or  generator  power,  produced  an 
electrical  field  in  the  waters  and  lamprey 
and  fish  moving  upstream  could  not  pene- 
trate. These  electrical  barriers  were  not  fully 
effective  in  some  large  rivers  during  severe 
flooding,  although  they  rarely  washed  out. 

It  was  not  until  1968,  after  more  than  6 
years  of  experimentation  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  that  a  chemical 
method  to  reduce  lamprey  was  perfected 
and  applied,  first  on  Lake  Superior,  then  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  recently  on  Lake  Huron, 
paving  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  lake 
trout,  rainbow  trout,  whiteflsh,  the  intro- 
duction of  Pacific  salmon,  and  a  return  to 
a  more  balanced  ecological  situation. 

The  sea  lamprey  might  seem  an  tinllkely 
candidate  for  the  role  of  "spoiler"  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  the  ocean,  attacks  on  flsh 
have  been  reported  but  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  parasite  causes  serious  losses 
to  Important  spiecles.  Furthermore,  in  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Finger  Lakes  of  New  York, 
landlocked  sea  lamprey  and  lake  trout  have 
co-existed  for  at  least  100  years  and  pos- 
sibly since  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  In  these  lakes  trout  survival 
appears  relatively  low  and  the  populations 
are  in  a  precarious  position  when  exposed  to 
fishing  pressure.  A  significant  fishery  ap- 
pears to  require  the  support  of  hatchery 
plantings. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  learn  that 
in  addition  to  the  sea  lamprey,  the  Oreat 
Lakes  contain  four  native  species  of  lamp- 
rey— two  non-parasitic  and  two  parasitic. 
The  northern  brook  lamprey  (Ichthyomyzon 
fossor)  and  the  American  brook  lamprey 
(Lampetra  lamottei)  remain  in  streams  dur- 
ing their  entire  life  without  parasitizing 
flsh.  The  silver  lamprey  (Ichthyomyzon  uni- 
cusjrta)  and  chestnut  lamprey  (Ichtyomyzon 
castaneus)  on  the  other  hand  are  parasitic 
for  about  a  year  l>efore  they  spawn  and  die. 
The  silver  lamprey  was  reportedly  abund- 
ant in  Lake  Erie  during  the  last  century^ 
but  is  rarely  encountered  now.  It  appears  to 
prefer  warmer  water  than  the  sea  lamprey 
and  its  distribution  in  the  colder  lakes  is 
restricted.  The  chestnut  lamprey  generally 
remains  in  rivers  and  Is  abundant  In  several 
including  the  Manistee  in  Michigan  where 
it  causes  significant  damage  to  brown  trout. 

Although  no  flsh  in  the  Oreat  lAkes,  ex- 
cept the  very  small  species,  are  Inunune  to 
sea  lamprey  attack,  lake  trout  are  by  far  the 
most  vulnerable.  They  inhabit  the  cooler  wa- 
ter preferred  by  sea  lamprey  and  are  perhaps 
attacked  more  successfully  because  they  pre- 
sent a  large  "target."  More  importantly,  they 
mattire  at  a  relatively  large  size  and  ad- 
vanced age  and  are  exposed  to  sea  lamprey 
for  several  years  before  they  spawn.  Lake 
trout  planted  where  lamprey  are  abundant 
show  good  survival  until  they  reach  about  20 
inches  at  which  time  they  come  under  heavy 
attack  with  few  reaching  34  inches. 

The  key  to  controlling  a  species  is  usually 
found  only  after  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  its  habits  and  behavior.  The  sea 
lamprey  is  no  exception  and  during  the  early 
years  was  closely  studied.  Despite  the  collec- 
tion of  much  information  these  studies  are 
continuing  so  that  control  methods  can  be 
Improved. 


The  sea  laa^rey  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  q>awn 
In  the  gravel  riffles  of  streams  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  depressions  made  by  moving 
stones.  On  hatching,  the  larvae  burrow  Into 
the  bottom  mud  where  they  spend  from  3  to 
9  years  depending  on  growing  conditions. 
During  this  time  they  are  called  ammocetes. 
These  larvae  are  seldom  seen  since  they  move 
only  occasionally  and  usually  at  night.  They 
feed  on  small  organisms  flltered  from  the 
water  which  they  pump  Into  their  burrows 
for  req[>iratlon.  Growth  Is  typically  slow  but 
in  a  few  streams  may  be  fast  enough  to  bring 
about  transformation  of  a  small  proportion 
of  a  hatch  in  3  years.  Generally,  larvae  re- 
main in  streams  for  about  6  years  and  reach 
a  length  of  7  inches  before  assuming  para- 
sitic characteristics  (transforming)  and  mi- 
grating to  the  lake  to  feed  on  flsh.  A  para- 
sitic lamprey  is  equipped  with  a  sucker-like 
mouth  rimmed  by  homy  teeth  for  attach- 
ment, a  homy  tongue  for  rasping  a  hole  in 
the  Bldn  of  its  prey,  and  a  set  of  glands  which 
discharge  a  secretion  Into  the  wound  made 
by  the  tongue.  This  secretion  prevents  co- 
agulation of  the  prey's  blood  and  breaks 
down  the  flesh.  On  a  diet  of  blood  and  bits 
of  flesh  the  adult  lamprey  grows  from  7  to 
18  Inches  In  12  to  20  months.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  adult  lamprey  enters  a 
stream,  spawns,  and  dies.  Judging  from  labo- 
ratory feeding  studies,  a  lamprey  can  de- 
stroy 39  to  40  pounds  of  flsh  during  its  adult 
parasitic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  captiire 
of  flsh  with  healed  wounds  indicates  that 
not  aU  victims  succumb.  However,  attacks 
which  perforate  the  body  cavity,  exposing 
the  internal  organs.  Invariably  prove  fatal. 
Simultaneous  attacks  by  two  heavily  feeding 
lamprey  must  be  lethal  to  all  but  the  largest 
flsh. 

Attempts  to  control  lamprey  have  been 
aimed  at  preventing  reproduction  by  block- 
ing spawning  streams  with  mechanical  or 
electrical  barriers  or  destroying  the  larvae 
during  their  prolonged  stay  In  streams.  The 
first  method  was  abandoned  In  1960  when 
It  became  apparent  that  the  chemical  treat- 
ment of  streams  which  had  begun  in  1958 
was  proving  more  effective.  Electrical  bar- 
riers are  still  operated  on  certain  streams, 
but  only  to  follow  changes  In  lamprey  abun- 
dance. These  Installations  are  fenced  and 
booms  placed  above  and  below  to  safeguard 
the  public. 

The  application  of  chemical  control  meth- 
ods in  19S8  on  Lake  Superior  was  preceded  by 
almost  7  years  of  intensive  research  to  find 
a  chemical  that  oould  be  used  In  lamprey 
streams  without  seriously  effecting  other  fish 
species.  Out  of  some  6,000  chemicals  screened 
one  has  emerged  as  the  best  of  several  which 
are  selectively  toxic  to  lamprey.  The  chemical, 
which  has  no  known  use  outside  the  lam- 
prey control  program.  Is  3-trlfluoromethyl- 
4-nltrophenol  and  is  referred  to  as  TFM. 

Exposure  to  a  concentration  of  TFM  from 
1  to  6  parts  per  million  for  a  period  of  8 
hours  Is  lethal  to  sea  lamprey  larvae  In  most 
streams.  In  a  few  streams  where  the  oon- 
centration  of  dissolved  substances  Is  high, 
14  ppm  TFM  may  be  reqiiired.  At  these  con- 
centrations there  is  no  danger  to  humans  or 
animals  drinking  the  water.  Flsh  display 
varying  degrees  of  resistance  to  the  lamprl- 
dde. Of  11  species,  tested,  smallmouth  bass 
{MicTopterua  dolomieu)  were  least  suscep- 
tible, requiring  about  8  times  the  concentra- 
tion required  to  kill  lamprey.  Rainbow  trout 
and  coho  salmon  {Oncorhynchu*  kisutch) 
require  about  3.6  times  the  concentration 
needed  to  kill  lamprey.  Walleye  {Stieotedion 
vitreum)  are  almost  as  susceptible  as  lamp- 
rey and  particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
maintain  precise  concentrations  In  rivers 
where  these  fish  are  present.  The  condition 
of  fish  also  affects  resistance  to  TFM;  in- 
dividuals that  have  spawned  or  are  heavily 
diseased  are  likely  to  succumb  while  healthy 
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Individuals  show  no  lU  effeots  from  expo- 
sure. 

The  way  In  which  TFM  acts  to  kill  larval 
lamprey  is  not  clear.  Death  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  combination  of  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory failure.  Inhibition  of  certain  enzymes 
and  Irreversible  Uockage  of  oxygen  uptake  by 
the  blood  are  also  suspected. 

Further  Investigation  ot  chemicals  led  re- 
cently to  the  discovery  that  TTM  could  be 
synerglzed  with  a  mollusdclde  6.2'-dichIoro- 
4'-nltro5alicylanalide  which,  when  added  In 
small  amounts  (2  percent  by  weight) 
doubled  TFM  toxicity  without  reducing 
its  selectivity.  The  synergist  has  a  low  solu- 
bility and  precise  concentrations  are  hxird  to 
achieve  In  certain  streams.  Therefore,  It  is 
not  used  where  susceptible  species  may  be 
endangered. 

A  stream  treatment  requires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  information  before  it  can  be 
properly  carried  out.  First,  a  survey  is  made 
with  portable  electric-shocking  equipment  to 
locate  the  sections  of  the  stream  inhabited 
by  young  lamprey,  for  It  Is  necessary  to 
know  what  tributaries  of  the  main  stream 
need  to  be  treated  and  how  far  upstream  the 
chemical  must  be  Introduced  to  destroy  all 
the  ammocetes.  The  survey  crews  move  elec- 
trodes on  poles  over  the  stream  bottom  cre- 
ating an  electrical  current  which  causes  the 
ammocetes,  hidden  in  the  mud,  to  emerge. 
These  are  collected  and  identified,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  sea  lamprey  larvae 
from  one  or  other  of  the  native  species  usual- 
ly present. 

The  moUusclddes  used  to  synerglze  TFM 
has  also  been  used  as  a  survey  tool  In  water 
where  electro-shocking  Is  not  always  effective. 
Sand  granules  impregnated  with  the  syner- 
gist are  spread  over  the  surface  and  sink  to 
the  bottom  where  they  slowly  release  the 
chemical.  Lamprey  then  emerge  in  about  30 
minutes  and  can  be  easily  collected. 

Before  treatment  begins,  a  test  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  TFM  with  and  without  the 
synergist  is  made  at  each  stream  to  deter- 
mine the  concentration  required.  This  is 
necessary  because  subtle  changes  in  water 
chemlstiV  modify  the  action  of  the  lampri- 
clde.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  re- 
quired concentration  varies  widely  In  neigh- 
boring streams,  or  In  the  same  stream  from 
season  to  season.  In  the  trailer  laboratory 
set  up  on  the  stream  to  be  treated  lamprey 
ammocetes  and  fish  are  placed  in  Jars  filled 
with  water  from  the  stream  and  different 
amounts  of  chemical  are  added  to  expose  the 
fish  and  lamprey  to  a  wide  range  of  concen- 
trations. In  this  way  the  lowest  concentra- 
tion reqtilred  to  kill  lamprey  and  the  high- 
est concentration  tolerated  by  flsh  are  de- 
termined. A  suitable  concentration  between 
these  limits  is  selected  for  the  actual  treat- 
ment. 

In  streams  with  numerous  branches,  chem- 
ical feeding  must  be  carried  out  on  a  sched- 
ule which  wUl  allow  the  treated  water  in  a 
side  branch  to  reach  the  main  stream  as  the 
main  mass  of  treated  water  arrives.  Dilution 
of  the  lamprlclde  to  sub-lethal  concentra- 
tions is  thereby  avoided.  Dyes  such  as  fluo- 
rescein are  used  before  hand  to  estimate  the 
time  it  will  take  treated  water  to  move  down 
the  stream  system. 

The  lamprlclde  is  fed  to  the  stream  at  the 
pre-determlned  rate  by  a  pump  which  accu- 
rately delivers  the  required  amount  of  chem- 
ical through  a  perforated  plastic  hose  placed 
across  the  stream  above  the  upper  limits  of 
lamprey  distribution.  Adjustments  in  the 
rate  and  period  of  chemical  feedings  are  gen- 
erally necessary,  and  the  pump  operator  is 
In  radio  contact  with  the  field  headquarters 
where  water  samples  from  downstream  are 
periodically  analysed.  Alter  about  2  hours' 
exposure  to  the  chemical,  ammocetes  begin 
to  emerge  from  the  bottom  in  a  helpless 
state  and,  after  12  to  18  hours,  large  num- 
bers of  dead  larvae  can  be  seen  on  the  bot- 
tom. The  stream  is  re-surveyed  later  with 


electric  shockers  tor  surviving  ammocetes  to 
check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment. 

Approximately  one-tenth  of  the  3,000  trib- 
utaries entering  the  upper  three  Greet 
Lakes  have  been  found  to  contain  lamprey 
larvae;  113  In  Lake  Superior,  98  In  Lake 
Michigan,  and  83  in  Lake  Huron.  Surveys  in 
the  lower  lakes,  still  to  be  completed,  have 
located  13  lamprey  streams  on  Lake  Erie  and 
23  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Chemical  treatment  of  streams  began  in 
1958  on  Lake  Superior  where  lake  trout,  al- 
though declining  rapidly,  were  still  present 
in  fair  numbers.  By  1961,  the  main  lamprey 
streams  had  been  treated  and  results  were 
beglnmng  to  show.  In  the  faU  of  that  year, 
the  proportion  of  lake  trout  with  lamprey 
wounds  dropped  sharply  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  catch  of  spawning  lamprey  at 
barriers  fell  to  one-flfth  of  the  average  catch 
of  the  preceding  five  years.  In  order  to  main- 
tain control.  It  was  necessary  in  1962  to  begin 
the  re-treatment  of  streams  In  which  larval 
lamprey  had  become  reestablished  follow- 
ing the  initial  treatment.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  roiuid  of  treatments  in  1966,  the 
catch  of  spawning  lamprey  had  fallen  to 
one-tenth  of  the  precontrol  level. 

Before  control  measures  could  take  effect, 
however,  sea  lamprey  bad  so  reduced  lake 
trout  in  Inshore  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
that  natural  reproduction  had  essentially 
ceased  by  1959.  These  inshore  stocks  have 
been  re-established  by  an  extensive  plant- 
ing program  and  trout  In  these  areas  are 
now  mainly  of  hatchery  origin.  Natural  re- 
production resumed  In  1964  on  major  spawn- 
ing grovmds  In  Wisconsin  waters  and  nat- 
urally produced  trout  are  appearing  in 
greater  numbers  each  year.  Isolated  popu- 
lations of  lake  trout  on  offshore  grounds 
which  suffered  less  from  lamprey  are  now 
almost  fully  recovered. 

Chemical  treatments  were  extended  to 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  in  1960  but 
suspended  In  the  latter  lake  when  it  became 
apparent  that  funds  would  not  be  available 
to  establish  control  on  these  two  lakes 
simultaneously  while  maintaining  -«ntroI  on 
Lake  Superior.  The  first  rcund  of  stream 
treatments  was  completed  on  Lake  Michigan 
in  1966.  It  also  produced  a  decline  in  the 
catch  of  spawning  lamprey  at  barriers  on  3 
streams  from  13,855  in  1962  co  1,168  in  1966. 
and  an  Increase  in  the  commercial  catch  of 
whiteflsh  from  226,000  lb.  to  1,422,000  lb.  The 
angler  catch  of  lake-run  rainbow  trout  or 
steelhead  m  1967  was  reportedly  the  largest 
ever  taken  by  the  sport  fishery. 

Although  the  treatment  of  some  34  streams 
on  Lake  Huron  In  the  period  1960  to  1962 
brought  about  a  temporary  improvement 
in  whltefish  and  rainbow  trout  abundance 
In  the  areas  covered,  recovery  was  quickly 
suppressed  when  the  control  program  could 
not  be  continued  and  the  streams  re-treated. 
In  1966,  however,  when  It  became  evident 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  control  on  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  would  be  signif- 
icantly less  than  expected,  the  program  on 
Lake  Huron  was  reactivated.  More  than  half 
its  lamprey  streams  have  now  been  treated 
and  the  remaining  sueams  will  all  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  summer  of  1970  If  reque.'sted 
funds  are  made  available. 

The  success  of  the  lamprey  control  program 
must  ultimately  be  Judged  on  its  ability  to 
hold  predaticm  losses  from  lamprey  at  such 
low  levels  that  populations  of  lake  trout, 
rainbow  trout,  and  whltefish  will  maintain 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  planting  and 
still  provide  a  significant  si>ort  snd  com- 
merical  fishery.  Rainbow  trout,  lake  trout 
and  whltefish  populations  have  responded 
favorably  to  the  reduction  in  lamprey. 
Spawning  has  resumed  in  Lake  Superior  and 
young  naturally-produced  lake  trout  are 
beginning  to  show  among  the  hatchery  fish 
that  make  up  most  of  the  stock  in  inshore 
waters.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  lamprey 
In  Lake  Superior  can  be  held  at  5  per  cent  of 


the  pre-control  level,  tbe  potential  harvest 
of  lake  trout  by  the  sport  and  commercial 
fisheries  will  be  4  million  pounds  by  1976. 
roughly  85  per  cent  of  "normal"  production. 
The  annual  net  benefit  forecast  tor  these 
fisheries  is  92,100,000  while  tbe  estimated 
cost  of  lamprey  control  is  9400,000.  In  recent 
years,  th3  lamprey  population  has  been  shoot 
10  per  cent  of  the  pre-control  abundance. 

Even  greater  benefit  may  be  realized  In 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  with  a  major 
expansion  of  sport  fishing  for  coho  salmon. 
The  effect  of  sea  lamprey  on  this  new  species 
cannot  be  predicted  as  yet  but  it  may  be  less 
vulnerable  than  rainbow  trout  or  steelhead. 
The  latter  persisted  in  Lake  BClchlgan  during 
high  lamprey  abundance  but  did  not  pro- 
vide good  fishing  luitil  the  parasite  was  re- 
duced. 

Finally,  the  control  of  alewlfe  populations 
by  lake  trout,  coho,  and  rainbow  trout,  may 
l>e  the  most  important  by-product  of  lam- 
prey control  particularly  In  Lake  Michigan. 

In  Mder  to  maintain  control,  streams 
which  produce  lamprey  must  be  re-treated 
periodically  to  destroy  re-established  larvae 
before  they  can  become  parasitic  and  move  to 
the  lakes.  In  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan, roughly  half  the  streams  which  at  one 
time  produced  lamprey  become  relnfested 
after  each  treatment  and  require  re-treat- 
ment usually  within  4  years.  These  treat- 
ments will  probably  have  to  Iw  contmued  in- 
definitely. 

The  greatest  benefits  from  sea  lamprey 
control  will  be  realized  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  where  the  parasite  has  been  particu- 
larly destructive.  However,  extension  of  the 
control  program  to  Lake  Erie  and  particularly 
Lake  Ontario  will  also  bring  rewards.  Sea 
lamprey  have  never  been  abundant  in  Lake 
Erie  and  have  not  had  a  detectable  effect  on 
the  warm-water  fishes  that  are  now  domi- 
nant in  that  lake.  Larvae  have  been  found  In 
only  12  streams,  mainly  at  the  eastern  end. 
Control  of  these  peculations  should  not  be 
difficult. 

In  Lake  Ontario,  where  lamprey  have  been 
present  since  the  earliest  records  of  the  fish- 
ery, there  is  evidence  that  the  parasite  is 
taking  a  significant  toU  of  whiteflsh  and 
rainbow  trout  and  has  contributed  to  the 
poor  survival  of  planted  lake  trout.  There  is 
also  a  growing  conviction  among  fishery 
scientists  that  the  historically  poor  fish  pro- 
duction of  Lake  Ontario  nuiy  be  partly  due 
to  the  presence  of  sea  lamprey  and  alewlfe. 
The  establishment  of  predatory  species  in 
Lake  Ontario  would  give  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  sport  fishery. 

It  is  expected  that  lamprey  control  will  be 
well  established  on  all  three  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  by  1970.  It  will  then  be  possible 
to  begin  treating  streams  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  Preliminary  surveys  have  not 
been  completed  on  the  south  shores  but  it 
appears  that  there  may  be  about  15  lamprey 
streams  In  Lake  Erie  and  roughly  30  In  Lake 
Ontario. 

It  is  tempting  but  dangerous  to  view  lam- 
prey control  as  a  routine  operation,  for  the 
residual  sea  lamprey  may  adapt  in  a  number 
of  ways  to  the  pressure  now  placed  on  them. 
The  sea  lamprey  must,  therefore,  continue  to 
be  closely  studied  and  control  methods  modi- 
fied to  compensate  lor  changes  in  the  habits 
of  the  parasite.  The  research  which  led  first 
to  the  development  of  a  control  method 
must  be  continued  to  keep  it  effective. 

Mr.  McCT.KTJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

On  page  794  of  the  House  hearings,  we 
find  a  table  showing  these  appropria- 
tions for  the  last  2  years  and  as  pro- 
posed for  this  year.  It  will  be  noted  that 
these  appropriations  have  increased.  For 
1972,  we  have  provided  very  substantial 
increases.  Last  year,  the  total  amount 
appropriated   was   $1,388   million.   This 
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year,  the  total  amount  appropriated  Is 
$1,613  mllllcn,  an  increase  of  $225,000. 
.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  requested  here 
is  over  and  above  the  budget  request.  I 
suggest  to  those  who  lilce  to  follow  the 
President's  program  that  they  should 
vote  against  this  proposal.  It  is  not  in 
the  President's  program.  There  have  been 
substantial  increases.  There  was  no  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  warranting 
this  increase,  other  than  a  letter  from 
Senator  OumM. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
ctHnmittee  which  handled  H.R.  9272,  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  McClkllah) 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  tiis  assignment  and  duties  in 
reporting  the  bill  at  this  early  date.  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee stair,  William  J.  Kennedy,  Harold 
Merrick,  and  Joe  T.  McDonald,  for  their 
invaluable  assistance. 

The  chairman  has  already  disciissed 
aU  the  money  items  in  the  bill,  so  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  expand 
in  this  area,  except  to  state  that  the  (h>- 
propriation  bill  before  us  totals  $4,091,- 
973,337  and  is  $124,828,663  under  the 
estimate.  There  was  a  need  to  preserve 
a  certain  balance  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  most  necessary  programs, 
while  still  Indicating  that  we  were  aware 
of  the  need  to  avoid  adding  to  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

So  far  as  the  money  items  in  this  bill 
are  concerned  I  support  them  whole- 
heartedly. I  was  amazed  when  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  in  a  9-year 
period  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  paid 
in  rent  $2,752,524  for  an  Embassy  office 
building  in  Buenos  Aires  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  present  rent  there  is 
$280,000  a  year.  This  kind  of  expense  is 
irresponsible  management  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  new  building  can  be  erected 
for  $3,800,000.  I  have  asked  for  a  listing 
in  other  areas  where  hard  dollars  are  be- 
ing paid  for  rentals,  and  I  will  serve 
notice  now  that  if  any  more  situations 
like  the  one  in  Buenos  Aires  are  on  this 
list  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  correct  these  in- 
equities. 

For  the  mutual  educational  exchange 
program  it  was  my  suggestion  and 
amendment  to  add  some  additional  hard 
dollars  tat  the  program.  I  believe  a  good 
Job  is  being  done  imder  a  very  capable 
new  leadership. 

There  are  other  areas  in  the  bill  where 
additicmal  funds  were  requested  but 
could  not  be  allowed  at  this  time.  For  in- 
stance, the  Civil  Rights  Commission  re- 
quested an  increase  in  the  House  aUow- 
ance  of  $3,400,000  to  $3,960,000.  The  ceU- 
Ing  on  Uie  present  authorization  is  $3,- 
400,000.  The  House  recommended  $3,- 
500,000,  but  a  point  of  order  was  raised, 
so  the  House  had  to  go  back  to  the 
amount  authorlaed. 

Mr.  PresideDt.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee used  excellent  discretion  in  these 
decisions   before   reixating    the   bill.   I 


feel  that  the  amounts  recommended  in 
the  bill  for  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  will  provide  adequate  funding 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  will  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  department. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  the  chairman  of 
the  subc(»nmittee  in  support  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks,  I  appreciate  the 
concern  that  both  committees  have 
shown  over  the  years  in  their  approach 
to  lamprey  eradication.  I  am  advised 
that  the  $225,000  which  the  chairman 
has  just  commented  on  as  being  added  by 
the  House  actually  is  aimed  not  at  the 
fight  directly  against  the  lamprey  but, 
rather,  to  provide  resources  to  test  a 
chemical  which  may  or  may  not  improve 
in  its  use  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  (Put- 
ting the  question.) 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  MTTJiKR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LSN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufQcient  second. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roD. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LKH).  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  M^hi- 
gan  (Mr.  Hart). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask,  can  I  get  2  minutes  to  t^eak  from 
time  on  the  bill  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 


no  time.  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

There  Is  time  available  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  one  wished  to 
have  something  to  say  on  this  amend- 
ment, is  it  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
could  yield  the  Senator  time  on  the  bill 
to  speak  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2 
minutes  frcnn  the  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  discuss  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
from  time  on  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  my  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  some  years  ago  it  was  my 
privilege  to  offer  amendments  in  this 
body  relating  to  the  control  of  sea  lam- 
prey in  the  Great  Lakes.  We  began  a  sys- 
tem of  barriers  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
this  particular  kind  of  insidious  Infec- 
tlcm  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
that  takes  out  white  fish  and  lake  trout. 
Sea  lamprey  attach  themselves  to  the 
bodies  of  these  very  fine  fish,  the  white 
fish  and  the  lake  trout,  and  destroy  them. 

If  we  retreat  from  this  effort,  we  will 
lose  tremendous  opportimities  to  win  this 
battle. 

What  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
proposing  is  a  modest — indeed  a  very 
modest  effort  to  save  commercial  fishing 
in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  other  day,  we  appropriated  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  all  kinds  of  research 
and  hardly  a  word  was  raised  against  it. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  preserve  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  fresh  water  fish  in  the  world, 
fish  that  once  provided  economic  op- 
portunity as  well  as  wholesome  recrea- 
tion for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
Just  give  the  Senator  from  Michigan  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  this  research 
through  this  appropriation,  because  it  is 
needed.  Very  candidly,  our  filling  in- 
dustry in  the  Great  Lakes  is  practically 
at  an  end  due  to  the  sea  lamprey.  We 
have  made  some  progress.  Let  us  not 
turn  back  for  the  sake  of  $400,000. 1  be- 
lieve that  with  $400,000,  we  would  have 
a  chance  to  make  a  breakthrough  that 
might  save  one  of  the  most  important 
Industries  in  the  Great  Lakes;  namely, 
the  fishing  Industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BxniDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mitcalp), 
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the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stiohg- 
TON) .  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byro)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  and  the  Senator  frc»n 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BELtMON), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Javtts)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ordtin),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
fielo)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Muhdt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CoopiB)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs),  and 
the  Senator  frcHn  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
wotild  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


(No.  149  Leg.] 

TEAS— 47 

B«rh 

Hartke 

Pearson 

B«innett 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bentaen 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Caae 

MagnuBon 

Riblooff 

Church 

Manafleld 

Both 

Cnmston 

McOoTern 

Sazbe 

Dole 

UlUer 

Scbweiker 

Eagleton 

Mbndale 

Scott 

OMnfareU 

Montoya 

Stevena 

Onvtf 

Uom 

Stevenaon 

Oumey 

MuAle 

Tunney 

Hanaen 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Hurl* 

Packwood 

wmiams 

Haft 

Pastore 
NATS— 38 

Aiken 

Dominl<^ 

Mathias 

AUen 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

AUott 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Brvln 

Ppouty 

BeiOl 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bible 

Fong 

Bparkman 

Bror.k 

Pulbrlght 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  V«. 

Ooldwater 

Stennla 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Talmadge 

Ohllea 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Conk 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Toung 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Baker 

Cotton 

McOee 

Bellmon 

Ortffln 

MetcaU 

BucUey 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Jackaon 

Symington 

Bird,  Va. 

JaviU 

Taft 

Cooper 

Long 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

ICr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  if  she  would 
vield  me  a  couple  of  minutes  in  order 
that  I  might  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  the  Senator  up  to  5  minute*. 


Mr.  BOCK36. 1  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  committee  for  their  &ae 
work  on  this  bill.  I  think  they  have  done 
an  outstandingly  fine  Job.  I  do  have  one 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN),  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
if  I  may. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  read- 
ing the  committee  report  on  page  25, 
that  the  bill  provides  an  increase  of 
$16,430  million  over  the  House  figure 
for  research  and  development  and  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  My  concern 
is  in  regard  to  the  sea  grant  program 
which  is  mentioned  here.  Do  I  imder- 
stand  that  this  increase  includes  a  $5 
million  increase  for  the  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, may  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  committee  granted  $5  million 
over  and  above  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  BCXiGS.  Would  that  bring  the  sea 
grant  program  to  $20  million? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  $20,190  million. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  3,  Immediately  after  the 
word,  "abroad;"  Uisert  the  following:  "and 
for  staff  and  resources  for  historical  research; 
and  for  staff  and  resources  for  the  declassi- 
fication of  documents;". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  stike  out  "$244,750,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "$245,400,000". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  wish  to  have  the 
amendments  considered  en  bloc,  since 
more  than  one  amendment  is  being 
offered? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  proposes  to  provide 
to  the  Department  of  State  an  additional 
$650,000  for  staff  and  to  accelerate  two 
very  important  functions.  One  of  them  is 
the  examination  and  publication  of  his- 
torical papers,  and,  second,  the  declassi- 
fication of  documents 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator.  I  would  like 
to  get  the  two  points  he  is  making; 
I  mean,  the  two  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  quite  understand  them. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  again  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  could  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  amendment  pro- 
poses an  additional  $650,000  for  the 
State  Department  to  enable  it  to 
have  additional  staff  and  equipment  for 
two  purposes:  one.  the  examination  and 


the  publication  of  historical  papers ;  and. 
second — ^very  pertinent  for  the  current 
moment — the  declassification  of  docu- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  of  course, 
that  these  are  both  ongoing  fimctions 
now  being  carried  on  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  the  extra  re- 
sources to  accelerate — ^to  speed  up — this 
process  because  some  of  the  material  that 
is  now  entombed  in  the  Department 
might  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
determining  some  of  the  issues  that  are 
before  us. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
aware,  the  Historical  Office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  sifting  these  historical 
documents  over  the  years,  and  they  are 
periodically  published  in  volumes  which 
are  entitled  "Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States."  These  publicatirais  are,  I 
am  sure,  of  very  great  value  to  historians 
and  other  scholars,  to  the  press,  and  to 
the  pubUc  at  large. 

The  unhappy  thing  is  that  thejfe  is  at 
this  time  a  lag  of  25  years.  The  latest 
published  documents  are  those  that  carry 
dates  in  the  year  1946. 

I  would  hope  that,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  more  personnel,  this  timelag 
could  be  reduced  to  20  years. 

This  acceleration  would,  of  course,  en- 
compass an  era  of  intense  historical  ji- 
terest — 1946  to  1951 — which  was  the  early 
part  of  the  cold  war.  I  would  expect 
that  an  additional  simi  of  about  $200,000 
could  appreciably  accelerate  the  work 
of  the  Historical  Office  and  quickly  re- 
duce the  timelag  by  these  5  crucial  years. 

The  importance  of  declassifying  State 
Department  documents  which  no  longer 
warrant  classification  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. It  is  an  arduous  and  painstaking 
process  already  being  carried  out  by  the 
State  Department.  What  the  Department 
does  need  is  more  personnel  and  resources 
in  order  to  speed  up  this  important  func- 
tion. I  would  envision  that  with  an  ad- 
ditional allocation  of  about  $450,000  the 
Department  of  State  could  beef  up  its 
declassification  program  and  also  pro- 
vide reading  room  facilities  in  which  the 
declassified  d<x;uments  could  be  indexed 
and  made  available  for  examination  by 
the  public,  by  the  press,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  by  Members  of  Congress. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  proposal 
deals  only  with  the  ongoing  program  of 
declassifying  past  documents.  The  ques- 
tion of  flnding  a  fundamental  soluticm 
for  the  future  which  will  build  a  greater 
degree  of  automatic  action  into  the  de- 
classification process  Is  now  under  con- 
sideration in  a  number  of  offices  in  the 
Congress,  but,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  matter  for  another  day. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  provid- 
ing the  sinews  to  speed  up  an  important 
public  service  which  the  public  deserves 
and  could  well  use. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  th^ 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
committee  had  no  request  for  this  item. 
I  have  no  information  about  it,  as  to 
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whether  It  la  needed,  whether  It  is  re- 
quired. I  have  no  Information  that  the 
D^artment  Is  not  now  dolnc  what  the 
Senator  wants  done,  perhaps  not  doing 
quite  as  fast  as  he  would  like  to  have  it 
done,  but  can  the  8«iator  tell  us  how 
many  people  are  working  on  this  project 
now?  

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  this  is  a  regularly  estab- 
lished office- — 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  what? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  doing  the  job,  but 
it  is  doing  it  only  up  tc  the  point  of  the 
year  1946.  It  would  certainly  seem  that 
with  ttspccX  to  the  very  critical  Cold 
War  years,  for  Instance,  when  we  were 
giving  aid  and  support  to  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
helping  to  Install  him  as  leader  in  Viet- 
nam, and  then  when  we  changed  our 
course  and  decided  we  did  not  want  to 
suijport  Ho  Chi  Minh  any  more — all  of 
the  facts  which  were  covered  in  that 
critical  period  could  be  tmfolded  If  we 
put  a  little  more  effort  behind  it. 

The  State  Department,  as  I  said,  is 
engaged  in  this  work,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  a  25-year  timelag  reduces  the 
usefulness  of  the  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
can  he  tell  me,  using  my  time,  how  many 
people  are  engaged  in  doing  it  now,  how 
many  Jobs  this  would  provide,  and  how 
It  would  speed  it  up?  We  have  had  no 
hearings.  

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  this  work  is  in  the  iwighbortiood  of 
25.  If  they  had  three  or  four  additional 
people,  I  am  told  they  could  materiaUy 
speed  up  the  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  oppose  this  if  I 
had  further  information,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it,  the  first 
time  any  request  has  been  made.  The 
committee  had  no  information  about  it, 
and  did  not  know  the  Senator  was  inter- 
ested in  increasing  the  appropriation. 
We  have  heard  nothing  from  the 
Depfutment. 

Rather  than  appropriate  in  this 
fashion,  I  would  siiggest  that  if  this 
matter  has  merit — and  it  may  well 
have — it  Is  a  'matter  that  ought  to  be 
presented  on  the  supplemental. 

We  have  had  all  year  here.  We  got  the 
budget  and  had  our  hearings,  and  noth- 
ing came  befOTC  us  about  it,  either  from 
the  Department,  from  those  favoring  it 
on  the  outside,  or  from  the  Senator  him- 
self. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  committee  to 
function,  and  function  properly  and  Judi- 
ciously, if  we  are  going  to  try  all  these 
tilings  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
any  previous  information  about  them.  If 
the  Senator  wishes  to  operate  that  way, 
all  I  can  do  Is  say  what  I  have  said.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  let  it  come  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
supplemental. 

There  may  be  a  lot  of  docimients  down 
there  that  ought  to  be  opened  up.  Opoi- 
Ing  up  the  files  is  not  doing  as  much  harm 
to  some  of  the  people  involved  as  it  is  to 
those  wanting  them  opened  up,  the  way 
it  appears  to  me.  I  am  in  favor  of  them 
all  being  opened  up  as  long  as  we  do  not 
harm  the  national  security.  As  far  as  the 
rest  of  them  are  concerned,  let  them  go. 


Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mrs.  SMTTB  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Maine  2  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this 
sounds  like  a  Teiy  worthy  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  suptx>rt  it;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  we  are  approi»1ating  more 
than  $244  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, and  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  pro- 
hibition in  the  law  that  some  of  this 
money  cannot  be  set  aside  for  this  very 
purpose. 

As  the  chairman  has  explained,  we 
have  not  had  any  Justiflcation — not  even 
a  request,  to  my  knowledge — for  this. 
This  is  a  completely  new  item,  and  I 
would  hope  the  Senate  would  think  a  sec- 
ond time  before  adopting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  this  amend- 
ment. Whatever  effort  is  being  made  to 
declassify  these  papers,  whatever  per- 
sonnel are  devoted  to  it,  and  whatever 
haste  or  lack  of  haste  may  be  applied  to 
the  program  is  a  policy  matter.  We  have 
no  information  on  it.  It  is  a  policy  matter 
to  be  determined  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Any  finding  they  make  or  any  infor- 
mation they  submit,  I  am  sure,  would 
receive  very  receptive  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  oMi  committee. 

But  even  if  we  disregard  that  orderly 
process  in  this  appropriations  procedure, 
we  could  turn  to  the  proposition  that 
here  the  State  Department  is  doing  what 
is  enjoined  upon  it  by  the  law,  and  by 
its  practices  and  procedures.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  it,  and  if  they  feel 
they  do  not  have  enough  money,  they 
should  make  their  wants  known. 

I  b^eve,  on  the  basis  of  the  way  this 
committee  has  functioned  in  the  past, 
that  they  would  consider  any  request 
very  sympathetically  if  a  request  were 
made.  I  would  suggest  that  the  matter  be 
deferred  until  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  can  be  consulted,  and  the 
State  Department,  and  if  they  want  to 
make  a  case  for  it,  they  can  ask  for  the 
money  in  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Bfr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

■hSx.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing at  aU  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  I  should  like  to  further  answer 
his  question.  He  asks  how  many  people 
are  invcdved  here.  I  told  him  three  or 
four  additional  people;  but  that  figure 
deals  with  the  publication.  As  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall,  this  amendment  Is  in  two 
parts,  and  there  is  also  a  portion  deal- 
ing with  declassification.  As  far  as  that 
fimcti(m  goes — again  let  me  emphasize, 
this  is  nothing  new;  we  are  not  talking 
about  Pentagon  paper  or  pumpkin  papers 
or  anything  else;  we  are  Just  talking 
about  what  is  going  on  every  day  down 
at  the  State  Department — as  far  as  the 
declassification  function  is  concerned, 
we  are  advised  by  officials  In  the  State 


Department  that  In  order  to  keep  some* 
where  near  current,  they  would  need 
about  20  additioDal  people  for  this  func- 
tion. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  this.  I  regret 
that  the  matter  did  not  oome  up  in  time 
for  the  committee  to  give  it  considera- 
tion. But.  as  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations CiHnmittee  will  recognise.  It 
has  all  become  topical  in  recent  weeks, 
as  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it. 

So  that  is  the  reason  we  are  somewhat 
taken  by  surprise.  I  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
and.  having  found  that  her  advice  is  al- 
ways good  advice,  and  thinking  that  I 
detect  in  what  she  says  a  willingness  to 
listen  to  this  matter  as  a  substantive 
proposition  at  another  stage  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  I  ask  \manimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  withdraw  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  ctnisideratlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  Une  23,  strike  "•160,590,337" 
and  liuert  "S160.680.000". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  $89,663  for  U-S. 
participation  in  the  International  Center 
for  the  Study,  Preservation,  and  Restora- 
tion of  Cultural  Objects,  the  so-called 
Rome  Centre. 

The  so-called  Rome  Centre  is  an  inde- 
pendent intergovernmental  organization 
which  was  established  by  UNESCO  in 
1958.  It  collects,  develops,  and  dissemi- 
nates technical  Information  relating  to 
Uie  preservation  of  culturally  and  his- 
torically important  objects.  There  are  at 
present  over  50  members  and,  in  my 
judgment,  its  greatest  value  to  the  United 
States  would  be  the  sponsorship  of  edu- 
cational programs  to  train  and  inform 
professional  conservators. 

At  our  hearings  we  were  told  by  Secre- 
tary Ripley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
ti(Hi  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional museum  conservators  in  the 
United  States.  He  testified  that  there  was 
a  need  for  training  100  to  200  conserva- 
tors in  the  next  decade.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  them  would  be  needed  as  spe- 
cialists in  archeologlcal  work  and  the 
others  in  art  restoration.  At  the  present 
time  the  supply  of  American  specialists 
is  so  inadequate  that  museums  advertise 
these  vacancies  for  many  months.  Be- 
cause of  the  rich  cultural  heritage  in 
Eurcve,  the  Rome  Centre  has  served  as 
an  ideal  institution  for  training  these 
people  and  should  provide  a  good  return 
for  the  money  spent  in  training  and  edu- 
cating the  professional  people  who  will 
be  needed  in  our  own  countir. 

The  experts  say  that  the  10  years'  ex- 
perience with  the  Rome  Centre  has  con- 
vinced them  that  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
institutltai.  The  Centre  is  financed  by  1 
percent  of  the  ccntrlbuticxi  of  a  particu- 
lar nation  to  UNESCO.  There  Is  only  a 
3 -year  authorization  for  our  participa- 
tion which  was  deliberately  set  by  Con- 
gress in  order  to  allow  a  careful  review 
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of  the  money  spent  and  to  measure  the 
benefits  received. 

The  funding  is  established  by  formula 
whereby  no  nation  would  have  allocated 
more  than  1  percent  of  its  contribution 
to  UNESCO  for  the  activities  of  the 
Centre.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  National 
Tnist,  and  other  leading  individuals  and 
organizations  in  the  field  of  cultural 
preservation  strongly  support  our  Na- 
tion's participation  in  the  Centre.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  with  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  we  have 
spent  in  other  fields  this  relatively  small 
amount  might  be  a  good  investment  to 
make.  In  connection  with  the  1 -percent 
formula,  in  no  event  can  any  one  nation 
contribute  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  Centre. 

I  submit  the  amendment  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  his  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  would 
enable  the  payment  for  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  1971  calendar  year  budget  of  the 
International  Bureau  for  the  Study  of 
the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of 
Cultural  Property,  as  authorized  by  Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-243  of  May  9.  1970.  The  act 
provides,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  just  said,  that  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  may  be  appropriated  to 
pay  the  membership  fee  and  for  neces- 
sary supporting  services.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  supplies  the  staff 
services. 

The  committee  disapproved  this  item, 
as  did  the  House.  Testimony  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  was 
rather  vague  as  to  the  purpose  to  be 
served  by  the  United  States  joining  the 
International  Center. 

Mr.  President,  this  item  was  authorized 
by  Congress  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to 
wait  another  year  to  put  this  in  the  bill 
or  not.  The  House  left  it  out.  In  order  to 
be  fair  to  those  who  think  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  bill  this  year,  if  my  col- 
leiigues  have  no  objection,  I  will  be  will- 
ing to  take  it  to  conference. 

IVlT.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  any  objection.  It 
is  a  new  item.  We  did  not  know  quite 
how  to  handle  it.  It  is  an  activity  that 
we  had  hoped  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
would  undertake  on  its  own.  However, 
Congress  has  said,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
In  the  public  law  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  that  there  would  be  a  sepa- 
rate organization. 

I  have  no  objection  to  taking  the 
amount  to  Conference  and  seeing  what 
progress  we  can  make. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  House  would  be  adamant 
on  it  or  not. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  agree  that  it  soimds  as 
though  it  is  a  Smithsonian  Institute  ob- 
ligation or  responsibility.  However,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  taking  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  had  some  doubts  with  re- 


spect to  this  program,  because  we  lim- 
ited its  authorization  to  3  years.  It  has 
been  represented  to  us  as  being  tremen- 
dously valuable  in  gaining  the  expertise 
to  preserve  the  monuments  and  the 
archeologlcal  work  In  which  this  ooim- 
try  is  engaging  today.  This  is  a  very 
important  field.  If  it  helps  in  that  area, 
I  think  it  is  at  least  worth  a  trial.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  has  agreed 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference.  I 
hope  he  will  be  successful,  because  I  think 
the  prograin  is  worth  at  least  the  ex- 
perimentation on  a  3 -year  trial. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  strike  lines  16  through  21.  In- 
clusive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whatever  time 
he  requires. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  must  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Board  was  created 
in  1950,  with  five  Commissioners,  and  it 
now  has  10  clericals.  This  Board  has  been 
in  existence  more  than  20  years.  It  has 
been  given  by  the  Congress  in  excess  of 
$7.5  million.  Nothing  ha^  been  gained  for 
our  domestic  or  international  security  by 
that  expenditure. 

In  the  past,  the  life  of  this  Board  has 
been  extended  by  the  Congress,  after 
promises  were  made  that  the  Attorney 
Genersd  would  find  some  work  for  it  to 
do.  Those  promises  were  not  met.  During 
the  hearings  it  was  indicated  that  this 
Board  hefurd  only  three  witnesses  during 
the  entire  year,  and  the  record  of  other 
recent  years  presents  the  same  picture 
of  inactivity. 

After  much  consideration,  I  have  de- 
cided to  cosponsor  viith  Senator  Wii.- 
LiAK  Proxkue  an  amendment  to  halt 
the  financing  of  the  now  obsolete  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and  to 
encourage  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  efficient  unit.  This 
amendment  would  not  abolish  the  Board 
but  would  halt  its  financing  until  we  are 
shown  that  it  has  definite  legal  duties 
to  carry  out. 

As  I  said,  it  is  evident  that  SACB  can 
no  longer  carry  out  the  investigative 
fimctions  assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress 
many  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  head  of  this 
Board  was  honest  enough  to  admit  in 
open  hearings  that  his  people  no  longer 
have  enough  work  to  keep  tiiem  busy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  sis  concerned  as 
I  am  about  the  financial  status  of  our 
Government  today,  I  cannot  Justify  the 
spending  of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars 
per  year  on  a  board  and  a  staff  that,  by 
its  own  admission,  has  no  work  to  do. 

For  years  now  the  Justice  Department 
has  told  us  that  it  would  give  Uie  Board 


sufficient  work  to  keep  it  busy.  Yet  this 
past  year,  as  in  previous  years,  these  five 
$33,000  per  year  Board  members  and 
their  10  well-paid  staffers  have  literally 
had  nothing  to  do  except  question  three 
witnesses. 

I  have  nothing  adverse  to  say  about 
either  the  Board  members  or  about  their 
staff.  But  the  fact  is  that  under  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  they  are  now 
left  without  authority  to  act  on  anything 
at  all.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Board, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  SACB  is  a  mean- 
ingless body. 

We  have  no  more  assiu-ance  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  its  latest  promise  to  provide  the 
Board  with  work  than  we  had  in  the 
past  several  years,  even  though  the  Pres- 
ident issued  an  Executive  order  on  July 
2  expanding  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

Judging  from  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  the  Court  will  probably  act  on 
several  counts  to  nullify  the  new  duties 
created  by  the  President's  recent  Execu- 
tive order. 

In  addition,  regardless  of  what  the 
Court  might  hold,  there  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  this  Executive  older  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Congress.  There  is  real 
question  In  my  own  mind — a  doubt  shared 
by  Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  Sen- 
ator Ervdt  of  North  Carolina  and  others 
who  have  looked  into  the  matter — that 
the  executive  department  should  be  al- 
lowed to  expand  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  a  board  created  for  specific  and  limited 
purposes  by  the  Congress.  This  type  of 
action  could  cut  deeply  into  legislative 
contiol  over  Government  agencies  and 
would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the 
balance  of  powers  concept  on  which  our 
Government  operates. 

If  there  is  investigative  work  of  this 
type  to  be  done — and  there  may  well  be 
considering  the  actions  of  some  of  the 
self-proclaimed  revolutionary  forces  at 
work  in  this  country  today — the  Congress 
should  establish  a  new  board  that  can 
actually  investigate  subversive  forces. 

This  would  be  much  more  effective  than 
pouring  more  mcmey  into  an  obviously 
obsolete  board  which  through  no  fault 
of  its  own.  can  no  longer  carry  out  the 
functions  assigned  it  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  save  the  Government  at  least  a 
half  million  dollars,  for  this  fiscal  year 
alone.  It  would  also  assist  the  Congress 
to  protect  itself  against  the  unwar- 
ranted expansion  of  executive  authority 
in  this  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  have  prepared,  show- 
ing the  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
SACB  in  the  past,  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD  AMOUNTS 
REQUESTED  IN  BUDCET  AND  APPROPRIATED  BY  FISCAL 
VEAR 

EsiiBMtw   AppraprMimt 

1951 t2S0.000  J17S,000 

19M 620,000  235,000 

1953 _ 470.000  291,305 

1954 5SO.OO0  350.000 

1955 300,000  2S5.0Q0 

1956 300,000  298.600 
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soBVDBivE  ACTIVITIES  coNTHoi   MAHO-AMOUNTs    peals  tot  the  District  of  Columbia,  m    percent  of  the  time.  That  Is  an  Interest- 
REQUESTEoiN  BUDGET  AND  Af  PROWiATEo  BY  FISCAL    B^cwda  agalDst  8ACB,  the  aweals  court    ing   ratio   for   someone   pulling   down 

*"""***"" -      '^  - held  that  peoalizlnff  membership  In  an    $3«,000  a  year  In  dollars  which  the  tax- 

-^— .„__.     .Zijiir.    asBoclatkm  without  reqtililng  any  Itaidlng    payers  worked  a  lot  harder  to  earn. 

°**^*  wwwHi»a»"    yjj^^  yjg  member  knew  of  the  group's        Now,  In  an  attempt  to  breathe  some 

■  rTI         ZTZ!    purposes,  or  Intended  to  participate  in    new  life  Into  the  Board,  President  Nixon 

ig »3so,ooo        e^wD    ^j^^^  purposes,  violates  the  freedom  of    has  issued  an  Executive  order  which 

i3" IHTniUII™;"        375;  ow  375:000   association  gi»rantees  of  the  arst  amend-     gives  the  Board  authority  over  what  is 

WW- *S;ggg  gg;gj    meirt  of  the  ConsUtuUwi.  The  Supreme     commonly  known  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 

19(2 m,v»  395,000    Court  refused  to  grant  certiorari,  thus     eral's  list,  a  list  which  has  been  dormant 

19S3::::":-I".III 39^000  395,000    allowing  the  decision  to  stand.  for  about  15  years.  This  Is  the  list  which 

IS*"""*       * is 000  sisooo        In  its  20-odd  years  of  existence,  the    is  compiled  for  Federal  personnel  se- 

i9«6:::::::::nn"r"™Ii;        <75.ooo  475:000    Board  has  not  registered  anyohe— not  a    curlty.  It  is  designed  to  list   not  just 

}g g?ggg  2»«o    Communist,  not  a  subversive,  not  anyone.    Cwnmunlst-type  subversives,  but  any- 

iM rilllinill        3301000  m  000    It  was  established  as  a  registry  for  sub-     one  who  might  threaten  security — ^In- 

}«»::;:-:! ^.wo  344,«o    ^^^^^^  ^ut  the  registry  has  not  reg-     eluding  Fascists,  advocators  of  violence 

[jJi " 404' MO  «oi;4«»    istered  anyone.  Its  list  is  blank.  The  re-     to  deny  constitutional  rights  and  others. 

"""""" ■ — .,.,'     ,  c..  MB    sult^20  years  of  futUity.  Under  the  Executive  order,  the  Board. 

1972^^ 455!  000         I'JsioS        The  clearest  documentotlon  of  this  fu-     not  the  Attorney  General,  would  com- 

— ^    tility  comes  from  the  annual  reports  the    pUetheUst. 

s™****- —     ^is>.400        7,»i.w»    Board  Is  required  to  file  imder  sectionl2        The  use  of  the  Executive  order  to 

of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  amend  the  law  is  a  strange  procedure 

•  Anomt  viuMimi  hi  H.R.  K72.  at  rmwM  to  Sinrt«.  -j^g  Board  has  determined  on  Its  own     and  raises  three  questions : 

fm.-    TOvamTwrt    r\wvu^v\*.     Who    that  one  organization  Is  a  Communist-        pirst.  How  can  the  Internal  Security 
^^«J!r^  OFFICER,    wno     ^^^^    organlation— and    that   is   the    Act  be  amended?  The  standard  way  Is 

yieiosome?  Communist  Party  of  the  United  Stotes    by  Congress,  not  the  Executive.  If  the 

HO  MOM  rmns  fo«  th«  bacb  ^^  America.  That  certainly  is  a  brilliant    Board's  power  should  be  expanded,  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the     piece  of  investigative  work— that  they     action  should  be  taken  by  Congress. 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Cwnmlt-     found  the  Commimlst  Party  of  the  XSSJl.        ^he    Justice    Department,    however, 
tee  on  Appropriations  has  pointed  out,     to  be  a  subversive  organization.  argues  that  if  this  appropriation  is  ap- 

thls  amendment  would  delete  the  $450,-  The  Board  has  determined  that  there  proved  today.  Congress  has  given  the  go- 
000  appropriation  voted  by  the  House  are  seven  organizations  which  it  con-  ahead  to  the  Board  to  take  over  the 
and  the  A]H>r(H>riation8  Committee  for    siders  to  be  Communist  fronts.  ugt,  without   legislation,   without  con- 

the  operation  of  the  Subversive  Activi-        Adding  the  two  figures  together  and  dl-     gresslonal  hearings,  without  any  author- 
ties  Control  Board,  vldlng  by  the  amount  which  has  been     ization  at  all.  The  power  would  be  trans- 
Thia  group  was  established  by  the  In-    spent  by  the  Board,  we  get  $744,000  per    fgrred  by  the  action  we  take  on  this  ap- 
temal  Security  Act  of  1950.  As  outlined     organization.  That  three-quarters  of  a    proprlation  bill. 

In  the  law,  the  board  was  to  provide  a  million  dollars  was  not  spent  to  fight  Robert  C.  Mardlan.  Assistant  Attorney 
registry  of  Communists  and  subversives  communism  and  subversion,  but  Just  to  Qgngral  in  charge  of  the  Internal  Se- 
in  this  country.  The  Board  was  to  act  enter  the  names  of  the  organizations  on  (.y^ty  Division,  told  the  Appropriations 
as  a  factfinding  panel  and  was  given     a  list.  ^      ^         ,^ ».        subcommittee  working  on  this  legisla- 

no  prosecuting  function.  That  Is  all  the  Board  has  done.  It  has     ^^^. 

The  original  act  required  subversives     chalked  up  zeroes  in  terms  of  the  number  '  ronBre«i  ^ul  on  the  ao 

tocome5SSrdand^gisterti.emselves  of  registration  reeultii^  from  It.  orde«  prop*^!So^wmcS' is'^^^TI^^  f^  t£; 
and  provided  penalties  for  willful  re-  the  number  of  final  orders  determining  g^^^  ^^  ^^  kowiedge  that  addiuonai 
fuMl  to  recister.  In  1965.  in  Albertson  an  organization  to  be  a  Communlst-ln-  function*  are  to  be  given  to  the  sacb.  that 
against  SACB,  the  Supreme  Court  held  filtrated  organization  and  the  number  based  on  custom,  uaage,  and  i  think  exist- 
thlB  self -registration  requirement  uncon-  of  final  orders  determining  individuals  to  mg  law.  the  sacb  may  upon  petition  oX  the 
■titutioaial  u  a  violation  of  the  self -in-  be  a  member  of  a  Communist  action  or-  Attorney  General  make  recomxnendations  to 
CTtoSwT  provisions  of  the  fifUi  ganlzaUon-because  Uie  Supreme  Court  «ie  Attorney  Oeneri  for  «lditlon«  to  the 
amendment.  has  ruled  such  action  to  be  unconstitu-     i»at 

For  2V^  years  thereafter,  the  Board     Uonal.  It  is  that  simple.  If  this  appropriation 

held  no  hearings,  called  no  witnesses,  did  In  terms  of  financing,  the  Board  has  jg  approved,  the  executive  branch  will 
no  work  whatsoever — except  spending  always  beoi  a  "cushy"  sinecure.  The  fed  that  it  can  move  full  steam  ahead  in 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Board's  budget  has  always  been  six  fig-     letting  the  Board  take  charge  of  the  list. 

In  1967  Congress  amended  the  In-  urea— usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  secMid.  Does  this  expansion  of  the 
tCTnal  Security  Act,  taking  the  burdoi  $300,000.  fflnce  its  creation,  it  has  cost  Board's  jurisdiction  remove  any  of  the 
off  Individuals  to  come  forward  and  reg-  the  taxpayers  $5,958,000— exclusive  of  the  problems  raised  by  constitutional  chal- 
Ister  themselves.  The  law  was  changed  $450,000  appropriation  before  us  today.  lenges?  I  feel  strongly,  Mr.  President, 
to  provide  that  the  Attorney  General  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  "No." 
could  cite  individuals  imd  groups  to  the  sent  that  a  summary  of  the  Board's  fi-  The  basic  problems  which  gave  rise  to 
Board,  which  would  In  turn  hold  hearings  nancing  and  actions  be  printed  in  the  the  1969  Boorda  against  SACB  decision 
to  determine  if  the  individuals  or  groups  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  still  exist;  namely,  that  the  action  of  the 
were  subversive.  The  1967  amendment  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  board  Is  an  infringement  of  the  freedom 
also  provided  that  if  no  new  cases  came     objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  of   association   guarantee   of   the  first 

before  the  Board  by  the  aid  of  the  1968         (See  exhibit  1.)  amendment. 

fiscal  year,  the  Board  would  cease  to  exist.  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  Third.  Is  the  expansion  of  the  Board's 
I  stress  that,  Mr.  President,  because  the  word  stands  out  In  this  sxmimary.  and  authority  envisioned  by  the  Executive 
same  kind  of  procedure  is  before  us  to-  that  is  the  word  "None."  The  Attorney  order  amsistent  with  the  other  provisions 
day.  Back  in  1967  we  said  we  were  going  General  would  propose  some  action,  then  of  the  Internal  Security  Act?  No.  it  is 
to  give  them  one  last  chance,  and  if  noth-  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Board  would  not.  By  giving  the  Board  jurisdiction 
ing  occurred  in  the  next  year,  that  would  be  "None."  or  the  final  Board  determina-  over  groups  which  would  deny  constitu- 
be  the  end.  WeD.  the  Board  was  perpet-     tion  would  be  "None."  tional  rights  by  violence,  we  will  be  sub- 

uated  when  In  June  1968.  a  few  hours  The  last  6  months  provide  a  good  stantially  extending  the  Board's  powers 
before  the  Board  that  had  done  nothing  example  of  what  the  Board  does.  Since  beyond  just  those  who  advocate  the 
was  about  to  expire.  Attorney  General  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Board  has  held  overthrow  of  the  Govermnent.  The  "clear 
Ramsey  Clark  certified  seven  new  cases  10  days  of  hearings  and  heard  three  wit-  and  present  danger"  exception  to  the 
to  the  Board.  nesses.  freedom  of  speech  applies  only  to  the 

But  even  the  new  provisions  were  found  That  is  10  days  out  of  130  working  overthrow  of  the  Government  and  does 
to  be  unconstitutional,  in  a  Deoember  days.  This  means  the  Board  is  worUng  not  encompass  the  broader  category. 
1969  decision  of  the  arcult  Court  of  Ap-     7.7  percent  of  the  time  and  is  Idle  92.3     Hence,  the  Board's  new  jurisdiction  not 
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only  is  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, but  also  of  the  freedom  of 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Board  is  pervasive  and  over- 
whelming. I  hope  that  today  will  be  the 
day  the  Senate  moves  to  end  this  era  of 
futility  and  waste.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  on  the  SACB. 
written  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  order»l  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
MncoKANDtnc     or     the     American     Crvn. 
Ljbxrtiks  Union  on  thx  SACB 

Congrees  created  and  has  supported  by 
appropriation  the  SACB.  Congress  has  done 
BO  because  of  its  initial  and  successive  deter- 
mination that  there  should  be  such  a  body, 
whoee  functions  are  those  set  out  in  50 
U.S.C.  I  791.  et.  seq.  Without  reviewing  those 
functions  in  detail,  sufflce  it  to  say  that  the 
Board  has  been  given  authority  by  Congress 
only  to  concern  itself  with  communist 
organizations;  not  other  allegedly  "subver- 
sive" political  activity  can  be  the  object  of 
investigation  by  the  SACB.  In  fact,  the  SACB 
has  become  a  moribund  relic. 

By  promulgating  Executive  Order  11606, 
President  Nixon  has  attempted  to  resurrect 
the  SACB  by  giving  it  the  authority  and 
responslbUity  to  undertake  investigations 
which  are  wholly  without  the  scope  of  a 
Congressional  mandate.  In  so  doing,  the 
President  has  seriously  trespassed  on  the 
domain  of  Congress.  Congress  can,  and  should 
rasista  this  Intmslon  by  refusing  to  appropri- 
ate monies  for  the  support  of  the  SACB. 

In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  idea  that  he 
Is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  llmlte 
bis  function  in  the  lawmaking  process  to  the 
recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise  and 
th«  Tetolng  of  laws  he  thinks  bad.  And  the 
Conatltution  is  neither  silent  nor  equl vocable 
about  who  la  to  make  laws  which  the 
President  U  to  execute.  The  1st  Section  of 
the  First  Article  says  that.  "All  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  it  be  vested  In  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ."  After 
granting  many  powers  to  the  Congress, 
Article  I  goes  on  to  provide  that  Congress 
may  "make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the 


foregoing  Powers,  and  aU  other  Powers  vected 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or 
Officer  thereof 

Youngatoum  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer 
343  UJ3.  579.  587-88. 

Where  Congrees  has  specifically  defined  the 
limits  of  a  body's  authority,  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  flat  attempts  to  radically  broaden 
those  limits,  the  Chief  Executive  is  breaching 
the  sphere  of  power  reserved  to  Congress. 

The  President  has  placed  Congress  in  a 
poeltlon  where.  If  Its  votes  to  appropriate 
monies  to  the  SACB,  it  wUl  be  granted  that 
it  has  "ratified"  the  Executive  restructur- 
ing of  the  SACB's  authority.  If  the  SACB 
Is  to  be  given  vastly  increased  investigative 
authority — particxilarly  since  such  a  grant  of 
authority  raises  grave  Issues  of  personal  lib- 
erty— it  should  be  because  Congress  has  had 
full  opportunity  to  consider  and  debate  such 
an  enlargement.  Congress  should  have  the 
benefit  of  Judgment  and  the  advice  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  sort  of  de- 
cision is  Congress'  to  make  In  its  own  order- 
ly, considered  and  prescribed  fashion. 

The  danger  here  though,  is  not  merely 
that  of  Inadvertent  or  Inadequately  consid- 
ered ratification  of  the  President's  order. 
More  significantly  still  is  the  very  real  prob- 
ability that  Congressional  acquiescence,  by 
appropriation  in  this  Instance,  will  be  taken 
as  ratification  of  the  process  of  Executive 
usurpation  Itself,  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
violation  of  the  autonomy  of  Congress  In 
ma'.ters  legislative. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  are 
Instructive. 

"The  Founders  of  this  Nation  were  not  Im- 
bued with  the  modern  cynicism  that  the  only 
thing  that  history  teaches  is  that  it  teaches 
nothing.  They  acted  on  the  conviction  that 
the  experience  of  men  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  his  nature.  It  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  not  merely  on  the  need  for  effective 
power,  if  society  is  to  be  at  once  cohesive 
and  civilized,  but  also  on  the  need  for  limi- 
tations on  the  power  of  governors  over  the 
governed. 

"To  that  end  they  rested  the  structure  of 
our  Central  Government  on  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  To  them  the  dictum 
of  separation  of  power  was  not  merely  a  the- 
ory; it  was  a  felt  necessity.  It  was  not  long 
ago  It  was  fashionable  to  find  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  obstructive  to  effec- 
tive government.  It  was  easy  to  ridicule  that 
system  as  outmoded — too  easy.  The  experi- 
ence through  which  the  world  has  passed 
In  our  own  day  has  made  vivid  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  Framets  of  our  Constitution 
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were  not  Inexperienced  doctrinaires.  These 
long-headed  statesmen  has  no  Illusion  that 
our  people  enjoyed  biological  or  psychologi- 
cal or  sociological  immunities  from  the  haz- 
ards of  concentrated  power.  It  is  absurd  to 
see  a  dictator  In  a  representative  product  of 
the  sturdy,  democratic  traits  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

"The  accretion  of  dangerous  power  does 
not  come  in  a  day.  It  does  come,  howei^n-, 
slowly,  from  the  generative  force  of  un- 
checked disregard  of  the  restrictions  that 
sense  in  even  the  most  interested  assertion 
of  authority."  (lUUcs  added.)  Toungstoum 
Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  593-4. 


Exhibit  1 

(Summary  of  Board's  financing  and  actions) 
Summary  of  SACB  action.  19S0-70 

Number  of  final  orders  det«rminlng  an 
organization  to  be  a  Conununlst-ac- 
tl  on  Organization 1 

Number  of  final  orders  determining  an 
organisation  to  be  a  Communist 
front    7 

Number  of  final  orders  determining  indi- 
viduals to  be  a  monber  of  a  Commu- 
nist organization  (Such  determination 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme    Court) 0 

Number  of  final  orders  determining  an 
organization  to  be  a  Communist- 
infiltrated  organization 0 

Number  of  registrations  resulting  from 
SACB's    orders 0 

Yearly  expenditures 

Fiscal  year  1961 $160,000 

Fiscal  year  1952 304,000 

Fiscal  year  1953 229.000 

Fiscal  year  1954 236.000 

Fiscal  year  1955 - 269.000 

Fiscal  year  1956 279,000 

Fiscal  year  1967 315.000 

Fiscal  year  1958 325.000 

Fiscal  year  1959 325,000 

Fiscal  year  1960 285,000 

Fiscal  year  1961- 320,000 

Fiscal  year  1962 339,000 

Fiscal  year  1963 336.000 

Fiscal  year  1964 326,000 

Fiscal  year  1966 408.000 

Fiscal  year  1966 426.000 

Fiscal  year  1967 280.000 

Fiscal  year  1968 247.000 

Fiscal  year  1969 274.000 

Fiscal  year  1970 S78. 000 

Total    5,968,000 


roeal 
ysir 


AttoriMy  General  action 


Subsequent  Board  actioa 


Final  Board  dstsnninetion 


1951 
1952 


1953 


Nov.  22,  1950:  Petition  that  Board  determine  Communist  Party  o(  the    Apr.  23, 1951:  Hearings  c 

United  States  a  Communist-action  orfamzation  and  require  it  to  register. 
Communist  Party  case  carried  o»et June  9, 1952:  Hearings  condudetf. 


1956 


Apr.  22,  1953:  Petition  that  the  Board  determine  the  following  organiza- 
tions Communist  fronb  and  require  them  to  register: 

American  Committee  lor  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom 

American  Slav  Congress. 

Civil  Rights  Congress 

Committee  tor  a  Democratie  Far  Eastsni  Pofcy 

Covneil  on  Afrtcan  Allain,  lac 

latamstioml  Wettien  Oroan.  liR. 

Jelfenon  School  of  Social  Sdence „ 

Joint  Anti-Faxist  Refsgee  Committee 

LalMr  Youth  LaegM 

Natloail  CasMcil  a(  American-Soviot  Friand*|fc  tae._ 

Unitad  Mav  Day  Commitlsa 

Veteraas  ol  the  Abraham  Lincolo  Brtgada 

Consideration  of  cases  carried  over , 


Board  ruled  that  all  motions  from  organizations  be 
filed  by  June  8. 1953. 


None. 

Found  that  the  Cenaiimi^  Party  is  a  Communiil- 
action  organization  within  the  meaning  o<  the  act 
and  ordered  it  to  register  with  the  Attorney  General. 
(The  Communist  Party  never  registered.) 

None. 


(a)  Cossidond  iKosimendaitiM  ef  pfnUiag  iseniber 
concerning  haeringt  on  VetaraM  tl  Um  Abniiam 
Lincohi  Brigade,  National  Ceandl  of  Americas- 
Soviel  Friendship,  and  United  May  Day  Com- 
aiKtae. 


(b)  Dropped  case  apinst  Council  on  African  Affairs. 
lac 


Ordered  that  organizations  register  as  Communist 
fronts.  (The  organizations  never  registared.  In  Rseal 
year  19(3  Om  U.S.  CMirt  e(  Aneals  ordered  the  Bawd 
b  vacate  ita  order  in  reaped  to  the  NriioMi  Cotmci 
of  Ameiian-Seviet  Fiieiidihip,  isling  ttat  evidence 
preeentad  by  the  Ooveriwient  was  net  proved  by 
luBilast  ebiective  cftteria  0*  April  20.  19tS,  the 
Beard  d»  vauted  its  order  against  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Uncsin  Brigede.) 
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yMT        AttofMjr  Gmeni  Ktioa 


SubsaquMt  Board  tctiM 


Filial  Board  detorminatiM 


PatitiM  BmI  Board  datarmino  Iha  faHawinc  arpaizstiafls  ComiMRtst 
iiatrts: 

Amaricaa  Naca  Crwada 

NaliaMi  Nafia  Lakar  Caaaeil 

PKiliaa  BMt  Board  daiarmiaa  Um  faUmriat  aniaiialiaM  ComiMiniat- 


arinis  en  Anwf  icon  P«aceCrusa4a Nana. 


US7 


latoraalieMl  Uaioa  a(  Miaa  Mill  t  Saialtar  Warlian  it  AaMrica. 

Uaitad  Elactrlcal,  Radia  t  Machina  Worktn  ot  Aaianca 

Considafatiaaaleaaasearriadevar 


.  (a)  Adeylad  raaaaiaiaadattaa  al  prandiaf  waifcar 
ia  haariap  aa  Cattfomia  Labar  School,  lac 
(b)  Hoariats  toaiaiaacad  oa  Intomatioaal  Uniaa  o( 
lliiia.  MiH  «  SBMltar  Woikars  aad  Uaitad  BacUical, 
Radia  A  Machin*  Worliars  ol  Aaiarica. 

(a)  Fab.  S,  ItSB:  isaaad  rafwrt  aMrmini  its  aarliar 

datanaiaatian  ia  Communist  Partv  easa. 

(b)  Conchidod  haariofs  on  American  Committee  for 

Protection  oi  Foreign  Bom. 


Ml 
HI2 


Petition  (hat  Board  deliver  an  order  te  recister  as  provided  by  tbe  Subver- 
tm  Activitaas  Control  Act  te  10  individiM^ 


(c)  Hearinis  coflUnued  en  International   Union  el 
Mine,  Mill  «  Smeller  Workers. 
.  Concbided  haarinfs  on  Intemationat  Mine,  Mill  i 
SmaMer  Workers, 
(a)  May  4.  1962:  iasved  report  determinini  Inter- 
national Union  e(  Mine,  MIH  &  Smelter  Workers  a 
Commnitt-infiltrated  orgsnizatian. 

(b)  Issaad  natice  ot  a  prebearini  conference  to  10  In- 
dividuals. 

(c)  Haarinn  to  determine  whether  following  organiza- 
tions had  undergone  alleged  dissolution: 

Crusade. 


None. 

Ordered  organization  V>  register  as  a  Commanlst  front 

(Organization  never  registered.) 
None. 


Ordered  organization  to  register  u  Communist  front 
(Organization  never  registered.  On  Apr.  6,  1966,  tha 
Board  ordered  this  registration  order  vacated  and 
the  petition  dismissed.) 

None. 

None. 
None. 


Nona. 
Naoe. 


1963 

ma 

1970 
1971 


Carryover  ef  iadividual  party  membership  casos;  petitian  filed  lor  additional 
17  individuals. 

Merck  4, 1916:  Petition  thet  Board  determine  WEB  DuBois  Clubs  of  America 
a  Caaiaiaaitt  liaat  ertaaizatiao  aad  ardar  it  la  ratiatar. 


American  Peace  Cn 
CsMomle  Labor  School,  In 

Civil  Rights  Congress 

Colorado  Comm.  to  Piolact  Civil  L  baritiat.. 

JeHenan  Schaol  al  Social  Science 

Labor  Youth  Leaaia 

Washington  Pension  Uaioa. 


(a)  Heerd  19  individuals'  case  lo  deteraiina  whether  ar 
not  they  were  Communist 

None 


Board  determined  that  14  Individuals  were  members  ol 
party  and  should  register.  (Individuals  never  regis- 
tered; order  was  later  declared  unconstitutional.) 

None. 


fetition  that  Beard  determine  12  individuals  members  of  a  Communist  k- 
tien  orpnization. 

Petitioa  thet  Board  determine  10  individuals  members  oi  the  Communist 
Party. 


Petitioa  that  Board  determine  Center  for  Maiilst  Studies  and  Young 
Workers  Liberation  League  Communist  front  organizatioiiSL 


None. 

None. 

Evideatiery  baarings  held  on  8  ot  these  individuals 4  individuals  were  determined  to  be  members  ol  the 

Communist  Party.  (This  determination  was  vacated 
after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  it  unconstitutional.) 

Evidentiary  hearings  held  on  5  individuals 5  individuals  wore  determined  to  be  members  of  the 

Communist  Party.  (The  order  making  this  determina- 
tion was  vacated  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  it 
unconstitutional.) 
Board  dismissed  aR  individual  membership  petitions 

pending  before  it 
Evidentiary  bearings 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yldd  the  floor.  

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biocx) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myaeU  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  the  Board  has  haU  a  rough 
and  kind  of  tortuous  career  from  the 
time  It  was  first  established.  It  was  first 
established  by  act  of  C:k>ngress.  Many 
parts  of  that  act  later,  after  the  Board 
had  had  time  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  were 
held  to  be  unconstitutional.  Some  of  the 
things  that  we  are  blaming  the  Board 
for  at  this  time  we  could  better  blame 
ourselves  for,  or  blame  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  for.  The  Board  did  a  lot  of  work 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and  a  lot  of 
courageous  work,  but  its  efforts  were  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  C^urt. 

Thus,  I  think  that  if  there  is  any 
blame.  It  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
Board  in  that  regard  particularly,  be- 
cause the  Board  followed  the  orders  and 
directives  of  Congress  and  the  statute 
which  Congress  enacted.  It  was  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  hdd  that  that  act,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  was  unconstitutional. 
So  I  think  we  should  keep  this  in  proper 
perspectiTe  and  not  blame  the  Board  for 
having  done  the  best  It  could  and  then 
find  its  work  to  be  overruled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  con- 
troversial Board,  as  there  have  been 
those  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  from 
its  inception,  those  who  did  not  approve 
of  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  House  kept  this  item  in  the  bill,  as 
the  President  requested.  I  heard  some 
Senators  say  on  the  floor  a  while  ago  that 
by  having  voted  the  way  they  did  they 
were  voting  for  the  President's  program. 
I  want  to  see  how  those  Senators  will 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram; and  to  make  sure  that  the  Board 
had  more  to  do  than  it  would  have  under 
existing  law,  the  President  Issued  an 
Executive  Order,  No.  10450,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  together  with  the  amendment  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10450,  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  2, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SuBvxssivs  Acnrrnn  CoirrmoL  Boako 

Executive  Order  10450,  •■  aznended  July  3. 
1971,  make  tlie  following  cbangea  In  ezlBt- 
Ing  procedures  with  respect  to  tbe  Federal 
Personnel  Security  Program  and  tbe  Sub- 
versive Activities  Contr<^  Board. 

1.  It  transfers  to  the  SACB  tbe  reapon- 
slbUlty  for  conducting  hearings  and  making 
determinations,  on  petition  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  concerning  certain  organizations 
wblcb  he  believes  should  be  considered  for 
designation  on  the  Attorney  General's  list. 

3.  It  doea  not  materially  alter  the  present 
standards,  except  that  it  establishes  a  re- 


quirement that  advocacy  of   force  or  vio- 
lence mtut  be  "unlawful." 

3.  It  i^ovldes  definitions  for  the  terms 
"totalitarian,"  "fascist,"  "conununlst,"  and 
"subversive." 

4.  (a)  It  provides  criteria  for  the  Board  in 
its  consideration  of  whether  an  organization 
unlawfully  advocates  force  or  violence  to 
deny  others  their  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory rights.  It  also  |HX>vldes  criteria  for  the 
Board  when  it  considers  whether  an  orga- 
nization seeks  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  aitate  or  sub- 
division thereof,  by  unlawful  means. 

(b)  The  above  criteria  include  tbe  unlaw- 
ful destruction  of  property  or  injury  to  per- 
sons and  tbe  commission  of  acts  which 
violate  certain  laws  pertaining  to  treason, 
rebellion  or  Insurrection,  riots  or  civil  dis- 
orders, seditious  conspiracy,  sabotage,  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy,  obstruction  of  the  re- 
cruiting and  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States,  Impeding  officers  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  related  crimes  and  offenses. 

6.  It  confers  on  the  Board  the  power  to 
consider  whether  an  organization  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  to  make  such  determination. 

9.  It  empowers  the  Board,  on  tbe  petition 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  or  on  the  petition 
of  any  organization  which  has  been  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  a  determination  of  the 
Board,  to  conduct  appropriate  rehearlngs  to 
determine  whether  an  organization  currently 
meets  the  standards  for  designation. 

7.  Tbe  Board's  determinations  are  to  be 
regarded  as  tlnaX,  subject  to  appeal  by  an 
organization,  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  la 
required  to  appropriately  review  and  ooodify 
the  Information  furnished  to  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  consistent  with  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Board. 
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8.  Thib  Board  is  directed  to  Issue  appro- 
prtatB  regxilatlons  for  the  Implementation  of 
this  Order. 

The  above  provisions  will  have  tbe  fcfl- 
lowtng  etrect  on  the  Board's  workload: 

1.  It  wlU  cause  the  Board  to  haar  ■!>- 
proxlinately  960  cases  for  removal  of  organl- 
zatlona  presently  on  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  *■ 
list. 

2.  It  win  provide  the  Board  wltb  a  nom- 
ber  of  cases,  potentially  25,  which  are  praaent- 
ly  under  consideration  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

S.  As  new  organizations  are  formed  and 
sufficient  evidence  becomes  available  which 
Indicates  that  these  organizations  may  fall 
within  the  criteria  established  by  Bxecutlve 
(9rder  10460,  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
■aend  these  additional  cases  to  tbe  Board. 

StTBvnsrvK  AcTivrriza  Contbol  Boaio 

It  Is  important  at  the  outset  to  distin- 
guish between  the  functions  of  the  Sub- 
veialva  Activities  Control  Board  under  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  and  the  re- 
sponalblUtiea  of  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der Executive  Order  10450,  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  determinations  concerning  organi- 
zatlons  which  pose  a  threat  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

Broadly  stated,  the  purpose  of  tbe  deter- 
minations made  pursuant  to  the  1B60  Act 
la  to  give  wide  pubUe  dissemination  of  the 
fact  that  an  organization  Is  communist 
dominated,  infiltrated  or  controlled. 

The  purpose  of  the  designation  responsi- 
bility Imposed  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral  un- 
der Ezeeatlve  Order  10450  relates  soldy  to 
federal  personnel  security.  It  Is  the  re- 
spooHblllty  Ol  the  Attorney  General  In  tbls 
xxmneetlon  to  famish  the  heads  of  de- 
partmenta  and  agencies  tbe  names  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  organizations,  associations, 
movemants.  or  groups  or  combinatl(ns  of 
persons  that  he  has  determined  to  be  to- 
talitarian, fascist,  communist  or  subveislve 
or  aa  having  adopted  a  policy  of  advocating 
or  Improving  the  commission  of  acts  of  force 
or  vlolance  to  deny  others  their  rights  under 
Mm  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  as 
seeking  to  alter  the  form  of  government  of 
the  United  Statea  by  unconsUtutloiua 
means.  Organizations  which  have  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General  have  been 
placed  on  a  consolidated  list  captioned  "Or- 
ganlaattona  Designated  Under  Executive  Or- 
der 10460."  It  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
tha  Attorney  General's  list. 

Until  tbe  recent  amendments  to  Execu- 
tlva  Order  10460,  there  was  no  relationship 
between  tha  hearing  functions  of  the  SACB 
and  the  designation  functions  of  tbe  At- 
torney Oeneral  under  Executive  Order 
10480.  However,  with  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  Executive  Order  10450,  the  SACB 
haa  been  given  an  Important  function,  i.e., 
tbe  hearing  function  In  connection  with 
designations  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  list. 

Principally  because  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
was  charged  with  the  sole  responsibility  for 
both  tbe  prosecutive  and  designation  func- 
tions prior  to  the  recent  amendment,  thus 
placing  him  In  the  unfortunate  postiue  of 
both  prosecutor  and  Judge,  the  Attorney 
General's  list  has  not  been  revised  for  ap- 
proxlniattiy  17  yeara.  Although  tbe  Attorney 
Oeneral's  list  Is  maintained  for  Federal  per- 
sonnel secvirlty  purpoaea  only,  the  thousands 
of  requests  received  annually  by  the  De- 
partment of  Jtietloe  for  copies  of  the  list 
demonstrate  the  urgent  need  for  updating 
It. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  presently 
processing  a  Urge  number  of  eases  to  be  sent 
to  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  the  llat  organizations  prevloualy  dea- 
ignated.  but  whloh  have  been  out  of  ezlat- 
ence  for  a  ntmiber  of  yeara  or  which  no  longer 
meet  the  criteria  for  designation.  In  fact,  our 
records  disclose  that  of  the  383  organlzatlona 


now  designated,  not  more  than  80  are  stUl 
In  existence  or  have  been  active  In  the  paat 
several  years.  In  addition,  the  Department 
cturently  has  under  consideration  approxi- 
mately 2S  potential  oases  Involving  orga- 
nizations of  national  or  regional  slgnlflcance. 
When  these  cases  are  ready  for  presentation, 
the  Attorney  General  will  refer  them  to  the 
Botird  for  a  determination.  These  new  cases 
will  deal  principally  with  the  violent-action 
organizations  which  are  covered  by  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  In  the  new  amendments  to 
the  Order. 

In  connection  with  new  cases.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  new  amendments  provide  defi- 
nitions and  criteria  to  guide  the  Board  In 
making  its  determinations.  Under  these  defi- 
nitions, the  Board  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct hearings  and  make  determinations  with 
req>ect  to  violent-action  ortefited  groups 
which  have  recently  become  part  of  our 
history. 

Drpabtmknt  or  Jirsncx, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  JyUy  8,  1971. 
Hon.  John  L.  BIcCLKUAif, 
US.  Senate. 
WaaMngton,  DJC. 

Dzaa  Ma.  Cbauucam:  There  Is  attached  a 
Memorandum  of  Law  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion aa  to  whether  the  Subversive  AotlvtUea 
(Control  Board  can  be  assigned  the  function 
of  conducting  hearings  under  Executive 
Order  10460  to  determine  whether  organiza- 
tions should  be  listed  pursuant  to  that  Order. 
Sincerely, 

BoBxar  C.  Mazdian. 
A**i*tant  Attorney  GenertU, 

Internal  Security  Division. 

USK    OV   TRS    SUBVZKSIVX    AUTlfmZB    CORTBOI. 
BoaXO  TO  COMDT7CT  HZABZmM  UMDSa  EXBCTT- 

nvs  OasEB  10480  in  Cowwutiuk  with  ths 
DsBSOKATiON  or  CnTAne  OaoAinzATiom 
The  function  of  deslgtuitlng  subversive 
organizations  was  both  esUbllshed  and 
assigned  to  the  Justice  Department  by  Execu- 
tive order.  It  seems  clear  that  the  President 
could  reassign  this  task  to  another  agency 
in  the  Executive  Branch  by  Issuing  a  sub- 
sequent order  (3  XJS.C.  301).  Question  has 
been  raised,  however,  as  to  whether  the 
Board's  status,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  traditionally  Independent  regulatory 
agencies,  precludes  such  a  transfer.  We  con- 
clude that  there  Is  no  rule  which  forbids 
such  agencies  from  accepting  functions 
assigned  by  Executive  order.  There  are.  In 
fact,  precedents  for  such  action.  These  In- 
clude the  following  Executive  Orders: 

(1)  The  FPC  Is  authorized  to  have  hear- 
ings and  Issue  permits  for  the  construction 
and  operation  at  the  borders  of  the  U.S.  of 
gas  and  electric  transmission  facilities.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10630,  May  10,  1964.  The 
inherent  power  to  Issue  such  permits  is  con- 
sidered as  being  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  Constitution.  The  delegation  was  sus- 
tained under  the  President's  Inherent  right 
to  delegate  functions  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution. 

(2 )  The  President  has  delegated  to  the  FCC 
his  statutory  power  to  issue  and  to  revoke 
on  notice  and  hearing  licenses  to  land  or 
operate  submarines  cables  in  the  U.8.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10630  of  May  10,  1954.  The 
Executive  order  recites  that  the  delegation 
is  made  under  3  UJ3.C.  SOI,  which  authorizes 
Presidential  delegations  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

(3)  Under  E.O.  8843  ot  August  9,  1941,  the 
President  authorized  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  establish 
consumer  credit  controls.  These  controls  In- 
cluded a  licensing  system  and  administrative 
hearings  for  revocation  of  Uoenses. 

(4)  E.O.  No.  114SS  of  August  16, 1968.  dele- 
gatea  authority  for  granting  permlaslon  for 
facilities  at  U.S.  borders  suoh  as  oonvwyor 
belU  for  coal.  Ultimate  authority  Is  placed 
m  the  Secretary  of  mate  but  he  u  directed 


to  request  the  views  at  tbe  ICC  on  such 
matters. 

This  list  of  precedents  does  not  pretend 
to  be  exhatistlve;  however,  based  on  the 
above,  certain  conclusions  may  be  offered.  It 
seems  that  an  Independent  regulatory  agen- 
cy may  acquiesce  In  an  order  from  the  Exec- 
utive to  perform  a  new  function  if  (a)  the 
function  is  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  (b) 
it  does  not  Interfere  with  other  agency  func- 
tions, and  (c)  It  Is  doedy  compatible  with 
the  agency's  other  activities.  On  this  basis  it 
seems  that  the  Order  Is  on  reasonably  sound 
grounds. 

The  SACB  appropriation  for  flscaU  1970  is 
set  forth  in  the  "Department  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1971," 
which  was  i4>proved  cm  October  31,  1970,  84 
Stat.  1940.  It  reads  In  lU  entirety  (84  Stat. 
1061): 

"For  neceaamy  expenses  of  tbe  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Including  services 
as  auth<»1zed  by  6  U.8.C.  8109,*  not  to  ex- 
ceed $16,000  for  expenses  at  travel,  and  not 
to  exceed  8500  for  the  purchase  of  newapi^Mra 
and  periodicals,  $401,400.** 

It  would  be  ftdr  to  construe  the  term  "nec- 
essary expenses"  as  including  any  expenses 
necessary  for  executing  tasks  lawfully  as- 
signed to  the  agency.  Aasumlng  tbat  the 
power  to  list  groups  can  be  validly  trans- 
ferred to  the  SACB,  there  seems  to  be  no 
problem  In  using  the  Board's  i^tprc^rlation 
to  carry  out  tbe  pr(q>oaed  order. 

Tbe  legislative  history  of  the  Act  shows 
that  there  was  concern  with  Whether  the 
Board  would  be  able  to  receive  and  hear 
cases  tinder  existing  law.  See  Hearlnft  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Afpropiiatkma. 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judldarif,  and 
Related  Agencies,  91st  Oong.,  ad  Sees.  pp. 
871  fr.;  8.  Rep.  No.  1185,  91st  Cong.,  ad  Sen., 
36;  Bearings  before  a  Siibeommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriatkms,  9lst 
Cong.,  3d  Seas.  pp.  787  ff.  Congrees  was  aware 
that  appropriations  might  wtil  be  used  for 
new  and  unspecified  duties  which  were  to  be 
found  for  it.  Thus,  Chairman  Rooney  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  dealing  with 
the  Board  stated  on  the  House  fioor  at  the 
time  the  apptopilatlon  was  approved:  (Cok- 
GBZssiOMAL  Bsooas,  vol.  116,  pt.  la.  pp.  WUO- 
16581): 

"Mr.  RooNKT  of  New  York.  They  have  prac- 
tically no  Jurisdiction  at  the  present  Ume. 
Aa  I  said  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatee)  In  the  full  com- 
nUttee,  they  are  In  a  standby  position. 

"We  have  been  told  by  administration  of- 
ficials, that  they  wanted  us  to  go  ahead  with 
this  appropriation  because  they  were  going 
to  find  new  duties  for  the  Board.  I  do  not 
know  what  duties  they  will  find  for  tbem. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  functton  of  this 
committee  to  cut  their  appropriation  out 
completely.  We  have  them  down  to  bare 
bones,  and  we  do  have  to  pay  aalarlea  to  the 
Presidential  appointees." 

SubsequenUy,  in  Senate  hearings  on  the 
apprc^rlatlon  Senator  Thurmond  appeared 
as  a  witness  and  testified  {Hearings,  supra 
at  908): 

"P1.ANS    or    ATTOSNXT    CZKEaAI,    TO    CIVZ    BOAXD 
NEW    AND    XZPAIVSZD    DUllZS 

■"Furthermore,  I  am  informed  by  the  At- 
torney General  that  he  has  plans  to  give  the 
Board  new  and  expanded  duties,  and  that 
these  plans  should  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
The  Board  should  receive  appropriations  so 
that  it  will  be  prepared  for  these  new 
duties." 

Senator  Thurmond  later  repeated  this 
statement  during  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  an  amendment  by  Senator  Prozmlre  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  Board's  appropria- 
tion. (CoNcazssxoMAL  Becokb,  vol.  lie,  pt.  aa. 
p.  29865). 


■  5  UjS.C.  3109  provides  for  employment  of 
services  of  experts  and  consultants. 
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Baaed  on  the  broad  lAnguage  of  tbe  Ap- 
proprUtkm  Act  and  Its  legUUtlTe  IilsUvy,  it 
la  elaer  that  the  Board's  i4>proprUtlon  can  be 
q>ent  on  the  proposal  to  give  the  Board 
"new  and  expanded  duUes"  and  that  Oon- 
greaa  wu  aware  of  such  a  propoaal. 

AmitOKXMT  aw  Kxjlutivk  Oaua  No.  10450 
ow  Aran.  27.  1953,  Bklatiko  to  Sacuurr 
BsornaaMKNTS  Foa  CIovbu(1umt  Emflot- 


By  Tlrtue  of  the  authmlty  vested  In  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States  Including  6  U.8.O.  Sections  1101  et 
neq..  3301.  8671,  7301.  7313.  7601(c).  7612. 
7632  and  7533;  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  finding  such  action  necessary  In 
the  bast  Interests  of  national  security  it  is 
hoeby  ordered  that  ExecuUve  Order  No. 
10460  of  April  27.  1053,  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by further  amended  as  foUows: 

1.  Paragraph  (6)  of  Section  8(a)  shall  read: 
"(6)  Knowing  membership  In,  or  affiliation 
or  sympathetic  association  with,  any  foreign 
or  domestle  organization,  association,  move- 
ment, group,  or  combination  of  persons 
(hereinafter  referred  to  ss  organisation) 
which  is  totalitarian,  fascist,  communist, 
subversive,  or  which  hss  adopted  a  policy  of 
unlawfully  advocating  the  commission  of 
acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  SUte.  or  which  seeks 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  by 
tmlawful  means. 

a.  Section  12  ehaU  read: 

"(a)  ExecuUve  Order  No.  9835  of  March 
21.  1947.  as  amended  is  hereby  revoked. 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  name  of  each  organlza- 
Uon  which  ahaU  be  or  has  been  heretofore 
designated  under  this  order.  Except  as  spe- 
dfleally  provided  hereafter,  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  construed  in  any  way 
to  affect  previous  designations  made  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  No.  10460,  as 
amended. 

"(c)  The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  shall,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  conduct  appropriate  hearings  to 
determine  whether  any  organization  is  total- 
itarian, fascist,  communist,  subversive,  or 
whether  It  hss  adopted  a  policy  of  unlaw- 
fully advocating  the  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  SUte,  or  which  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
by  tinlawfiU  means. 

-(d)  The  Board  may  determine  that  an 
organlwatton  has  adopted  a  policy  of  un- 
lawfully advocating  the  commission  of  acts 
of  fores  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  oon- 
atltotlonal  or  statutory  rights  or  that  an  or- 
ganisation seeks  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  by  tuUawfxU  means  If  it 
Is  found  that  such  group  engages  in,  un- 
lawfully advocates,  or  has  among  its  pur- 
poses or  objectives,  or  adopts  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  any  of  its  purposes  or  objectives — 

(1)  The  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence  or  other  unlawful  acts  to  deny  others 
their  rights  or  benefits  g\iar«nteM  by  the 
Constitution  or  lews  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
of  the  several  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof:  or 

(2)  The  unlawful  damage  or  destruction 
of  property;  or  Injury  to  persons;  or 

(3)  The  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the 
govenunent  of  the  United  SUtea  or  the 
government  oC  any  State,  Territory,  district, 
or  poaaeaaion  thereof,  w  the  government  of 
any  poUtlflal  aubdlvislon  therein,  by  un- 
lawful maana;  or 

(4)  The  oommlsalon  oC  acta  which  violate 
Uwa  pertaining  to  treason.  rebeUion  or  in. 
surrectlon.  riou  or  civil  disorders,  sedltioaa 


oonq>taraey,  aabotage.  trading  with  the 
enemy,  obatmetlan  at  the  recruiting  and 
enlistment  aervlce  of  the  United  States, 
Impeding  offloers  of  the  United  SUtes,  or 
related   crimes   or   offenses. 

"(e)  lite  Board  may  determine  an  or- 
ganisation to  be  'totalitarian'  If  it  Is  found 
that  such  organisation  engages  in  activi- 
ties which  seek  by  unlawful  means  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  system  of  government 
In  the  United  SUtes  which  is  autocratic 
and  in  which  oontrc^  is  centered  in  a  single 
Individual,  group,  at  political  party,  allow- 
ing no  effective  represenUtion  to  opposing 
Individuals,  groups,  or  parties  and  providing 
no  practical  opportunity  for  dissent. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organ- 
izaUon  to  l>e  fascist'  if  it  U  found  that  such 
organlzaitlon  engages  In  activities  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  system  of  government  In  the  United 
SUtes  which  is  characterised  by  rigid  one- 
party  dlcUtorshlp,  forcible  suppression  of 
the  opposition,  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  under  centralised  governmental 
control  and  which  fosters  racism. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organi- 
zation to  be  'communist'  if  it  Is  found  that 
such  organization  engages  in  activities  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  government  in  the  United  SUtes  which 
is  based  upon  the  revolutionary  principles 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  which  Interprets  his- 
tory as  a  relentless  class  war  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  society  and  the 
establishment  of  the  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  pro- 
letariat, the  govenunent  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single 
authoritarian  party. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  determine  an  or- 
ganization to  be  'subversive'  if  it  is  found 
that  such  organization  engages  in  activities 
which  seek  the  abolition  or  destruction  by 
unlawful  means  of  the  government  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  SUte,  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(1)  The  Board  may  further  determine, 
after  consideration  of  the  evidence,  that 
an  organization  has  ceased  to  exist.  Upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  General  or  upon 
petition  of  any  organization  which  has  been 
designated  purstuutt  to  this  section  the 
Boards  after  appropriate  hearings  may  de- 
termine that  such  organization  does  not  cur- 
rently meet  the  standards  for  designation. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  appropriately 
revise  or  modify  the  Information  furnished 
to  departmenu  and  agencies  consistent  with 
the  determinations  of  the  Board. 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  issue  appropriate 
regulations  for  the  ImpIemenUtlon  of  this 
section." 

RlCBAKO    NiXOK. 

Tbx  Whttk  House,  July  2.  1971. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  Judgment  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  had  the  authority 
under  the  Executive  order  to  increase 
the  powers  of  this  board  and  to  increase 
its  authority  in  the  fleld  of  investigation. 

I  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
submit  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
a  brief  pointing  up  their  authority  or 
what  they  felt  it  was  their  authority  to 
do.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  entitled,  "Use  of 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 
Conduct  Hearings  Under  Executive  Order 
No.  10450  in  Connection  With  the  Des- 
ignation of  Certain  Organizations."  That 
is  what  the  President's  order  covers.  This 
memorandum  pointing  up  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  issue  this  directive 
has  been  printed  in  the  Rsooio  as  pre- 
viously requested. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  in  the 
memorandum,  after  stating  the  func- 


tions of   the  Board,   the   following  Is 
stated: 

The  am>roved  provisions  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing affecu  on  the  board's  workload:  It 
will  cause  the  board  to  hear  ai^rozimately 
260  cases  for  removal  of  organisations  placed 
on  the  Attorney  General's  list.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  board  with  a  nimiber  of  cases,  po- 
tentially 26,  which  are  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

That  is  not  my  statement.  That  is,  in 
effect,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
saying  that  he  has  potentially  25  cases  at 
this  time  to  submit  to  the  Board. 

It  further  states: 

As  new  organizations  are  fotmd  and  suffl- 
clent  evidence  becomes  available  which  In- 
dicates that  these  organizations  may  fall 
within  the  crlterU  esUbllshed  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10450,  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  send  these  additional  cases  to  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  Is  easy  to  say 
that  they  had  three  cases  and  did  10 
days  work.  I  would  point  out  that  I  have 
a  little  experience  with  Investigative 
work  as  it  pertains  to  hearing  cases 
where  we  would  have  to  mstke  Investiga- 
tions for  10  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. It  often  required  60  or  90  days* 
work,  and  sometimes  longer,  to  get  those 
cases  prepared  for  presentation. 

A  lawyer  in  getting  a  case  ready  for 
trial  and  getting  the  material  ready  to 
present  In  court  spends  much  more 
time  in  preparing  the  case  than  he  does 
in  the  actual  courtroom  trial.  I  expect 
that  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  this 
Board.  I  am  not  defending  it.  It  has 
done  the  best  it  could  with  what  it  had. 
The  past  administration  gave  It  prac- 
tically no  business  to  work  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  brief  for  any 
board  or  agency  of  this  Government  that 
Is  not  needed.  If  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  of  this  branch  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  that  this 
Board  and  its  work  is  not  needed,  then 
I  think  the  duty  of  the  Senators  here  is 
to  vote  against  the  Board  and  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  strike  out  this  ap- 
propriation. However,  I  submit  as  to  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  authority,  tribunal, 
or  agency  vested  with  the  power  to  In- 
vestigate subversive  activities  In  this 
country  that  those  activities  are  Increas- 
ing. And  if  we  strike  down  this  Board, 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  subversive  ac- 
tivities will  accelerate  further. 

If  we  strike  down  this  Board  by  not 
making  these  appropriations,  I  say  to  the 
Senate  today  without  any  reservations 
that  I  believe  it  becomes  Immediately 
Incumbent  upon  Congress  to  set  up  some 
machinery,  some  quasi- Judicial  tribunal 
or  agency  to  investigate  and  to  weigh 
carefully  what  is  happening  In  this  coun- 
try with  respect  to  some  organizations, 
too  many,  that  have  already  appeared 
to  be  subversive  or  tend  to  be  subvervlse, 
that  distribute  subversive  literature  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  would  undermine  and 
subvert  this  Government  If  they  could. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  not  to  com- 
pletely destroy  and  ought  not  to  com- 
pletely abcmdon  all  efforts  to  try  to  i>ro< 
tect  America  from  its  enemies  within. 

I  have  no  one  on  this  Board.  I  have 
never  had  anyone  on  It.  I  have  no  pollt- 
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leal  Interest  In  It.  I  have  no  perscmal 
Interest  in  any  person  on  the  Board. 
But  there  Is  a  problem  developing  In 
America  and  it  Is  growing  worse  and 
more  critical. 

If  we  want  to  make  a  complete  retreat 
and  abandon  all  ettorts  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  and  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  not  support  the  House 
or  the  Department  of  Justice,  this  Is  the 
opportunity  to  do  it.  And  Senators  must 
vote  accordingly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLEIiLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  should  be  considered  in  its 
broadest  context  and  In  a  historical 
perspective.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic  there  has  been  a  concern 
about  P'^'ring  proper  provision  to  insure 
that  Government  employees  possess  that 
integrity  which  is  necessary  if  this  ex- 
periment we  are  engaged  in  as  a  self- 
government  known  aj  the  United  States 
of  America  is  to  succeed. 

Pr<«n  time  to  time  in  our  history  there 
have  been  various  threats  to  our  national 
security  that  may  appear  in  various 
forms.  We  have  had  many  such  situa- 
tions In  the  last  20  to  25  yesu-s  especially. 
However,  the  threats  are  always  there, 
and  the  effort  to  imdermlne  the  Govern- 
ment— the  actual,  declared,  open,  and 
avowed  declaration  or  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  effectiveness  of  this  Govern- 
ment— continues. 

Back  in  1950  the  first  legislative  effort 
was  made  under  President  Truman.  In 
1950  Congress  first  enacted  a  law  on  a 
national  security  program  for  personnel 
security. 

Three  years  before  that.  President 
Truman  had  issued  an  Executive  order 
which  created  the  very  well  known  Loy- 
alty Review  Board.  It  had  for  Its  purpose 
the  »r|ftiring  of  provisions  to  insure  in- 
tegrity In  Government  employees. 

In  1950  there  was  the  act  of  Congress, 
64  Stat.  476,  which  was  the  statutory 
basis  for  the  origin  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  of  subversive  organizations. 

That  was  followed  by  another  Elxecu- 
tlve  order  in  1951  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  original  Executive  order  to  all 
executive  agencies  instead  of  only  to  the 
Defense  D^artment.  During  that  time 
the  original  direction  of  the  program  was 
shifted  from  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
to  security  for  the  United  States,  a  much 
more  comprehensive  concept,  a  much 
more  firm  basis  for  a  perscmnel  policy 
insofar  as  Government  positions  are 
concerned. 

The  present  Executive  Order  No.  10450, 
approved  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1953,  made  a  very  broad  and  c(»nprehen- 
sive  amendment  to  the  earlier  Executive 
orders.  It  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Attorney  General  render  such 
advice  as  may  be  requisite  to  enable 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  establish 
and  maintain  appropriate  employee  se- 
curity programs.  A  list  was  compiled  In 
connection  with  this  effort.  Almost  300 


organlzatlcHis  are  currently  on  the  list 
which  has  not  been  revised  since  1955. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  most  recent 
amendment  of  Executive  Order  10450  is 
to  see  that  that  list  will  be  updated  and 
revised. 

In  the  performance  of  its  duties  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has 
encoimtered  legal  difiSculties.  We  know 
the  history  of  that,  and  it  has  been  de- 
bated here  many  times  In  the  last  few 
years.  But  the  obstacles  do  not  eliminate 
nor  do  they  end  the  necessity  to  have  an 
effective  program  for  Government  per- 
sonnel security.  That  is  the  overriding 
issue,  and  the  question  to  which  we 
should  address  ouirselves  today  is  whether 
or  not  there  is  need  for  the  Board  and 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it.  This 
Senator  strongly  believes  there  is  a  need 
and  that  that  need  is  very  Immediate  and 
very,  very  important. 

The  previous  Executive  order  has  now 
been  amended.  Among  other  things  Pres- 
ident Nixon  provided  in  the  amendment 
of  July  2  of  this  year  for  a  definition  for 
each  of  the  categories  of  organizations 
listed  in  the  present  order.  It  adds  a  new 
category — violent  action  orledted — ^In 
recognition  of  recent  history  in  connec- 
tion with  subversive  organizations  that 
are  actively  working  in  this  country  to- 
day, and  in  a  very  vicious  and  dangerous 
fashion. 

The  most  recent  amendment  to  the 
Executive  order  also  provides  certain 
guidelines,  criteria,  and  standards  by 
which  the  Board  can  determine  which  or- 
ganizations should  be  placed  on  the  At- 
torney General's  list. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
designation  of  one  of  these  categories  of 
subversive  organizations,  or  membership, 
or  activity  therein,  is  not  a  veto  of  an 
applicant  for  Government  employment, 
it  does  not  deny  him  that  emplosrmoit, 
nor  is  it  ground  to  terminate  his  employ- 
ment; It  is  only  one  of  the  many  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  either  in 
hiring  an  applicant  for  Government  em- 
ployment or  in  terminating  Ills  employ- 
ment. 

Under  the  new  amendment,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  would 
be  authorized,  upon  petition  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  hear  cases  and  to 
make  findings  involving  organizations 
which  are  alleged  to  fall  within  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

Totalitarian,  fascist,  communist,  or  sub- 
versive, or  as  having  adopted  a  policy  of  un- 
lawfully advocating  the  commission  of  aeU 
of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
rlghte  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  of  any  SUte,  or  which  seek 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes,  or  of  any  SUte  or  subdivision  thereof, 
by  unlawful  means. 

Therein  lies  the  recognition  of  recent 
history. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  sev- 
eral statements  by  the  leaders  ot  these 
organizations  which  Illustrate  the  goals 
of  some  groups  to  destroy  the  presently 
constituted  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  iB  to  investigate  groups  such 
as  this  that  the  new  powers  have  been^- 
slgned  to  the  Board. 

We  have  a  vigorous  and  persistent  or- 


ganization like  Youth  International 
Revolution,  the  members  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  call  themselves 
Yipples. 

The  following  is  language  found  In 
Jerry  Rubin's  book  entitled  "Do  It- 
Scenarios  of  the  Revolution": 

The  Touth  International  Revolution  will 
begin  with  mass  breakdown  of  authority, 
mass  rebellion,  total  anarchy  In  every  In- 
stitution In  the  Western  world.  Tribes  of 
longhalrs,  blacks,  armed  women,  workers, 
peasante  and  the  studenU  will  take  over. 

The  ylpple  dropout  myth  wiU  Infiltrate 
every  structure  of  Amerlka.  The  revolution 
will  shock  itself  by  discovering  that  it  has 
friends  everywhere,  friends  Just  waiting  for 
The  Moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  moment  to  do  what? 
The  moment  to  destroy  our  present  form 
of  government.  That  is  to  be  found  again 
and  again  in  the  literature,  findings,  and 
Judgments  of  these  organizations. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  before  the  House  Appn^riations 
Committee,  we  find,  at  page  74,  aix  ex- 
ample of  the  language  of  the  ofllclal 
Black  Panther  Party  News,  the  Black 
Panther  Party  newspaper: 

The  official  Black  Panther  Party  newspaper, 
the  Black  Panther,  with  a  weekly  circulation 
of  nearly  100,000  copies,  contlnuea  to  be  the 
chief  propaganda  voice  of  the  group.  Articles 
and  cartoons  regularly  characterise  the  Oot- 
ernment  and  local  Uw  enforcement  as  "pigs" 
and  calls  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  killing  of  Government  officials 
as  well  as  police  officers.  The  paper  repeated- 
ly urges  ite  readers  to  "kill  racist  pig  oops"; 
to  throw  a  "nigger  wrench"  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government;  to  form  under- 
ground terrorist  groups;  and  to  "rise  up  and 
take  the  power  out  of  the  bands  of  the  pig." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Threatening  open  warfare  if  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  replaced,  the  Panthers  In  their 
original  call  for  a  new  Constitutional  Con- 
vention said:  "Por  the  salvation,  liberation 
and  freedom  of  our  people,  we  will  not  heel- 
Ute  to  either  kUl  or  die !" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sult to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
other  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  J. 
EdgBU-  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  illustrate  this  same 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
BxcixPTs  or  TssmioNT  or  J.  Edgab  Hoovxs, 

DiKxcTOK.   Pedesal   BoaxAt;  or   iMvssncs- 

noN,  Befosx  thx  Hottsx  Sttbcomicitrs  on 

AppsopaiATioNS,  Masch  17, 1971 

At  a  press  conference  held  at  Youth  In- 
ternational Party  headquarters  In  New  York 
City  on  OctobM'  6,  1970,  an  announcement 
was  made  that  a  Upe  recording  had  been 
received  from  the  Weatherman  underground. 
The  voice  on  the  recording,  reported  to  be 
that  of  Bernardlne  Dohm,  credited  the 
Weatherman  underground  with  the  bombing 
of  a  police  sUtue  at  Haymarket  Square.  Chi- 
cago, on  October  5,  1970.  The  recording  sUted 
that  the  Haymarket  Square  bombing  "be- 
gins a  fall  offensive  of  youth  resistance  that 
will  spread  from  SanU  Barbara  to  Boston, 
back  to  Kent  and  Kansas.  Now  we  are  every- 
where and  next  week  families  and  tribes  will 
attack  the  enemy  around  the  country."  The 
reoording  warned  •'•  •  •  guard  your  planes, 
guard  your  colleges,  guard  yox^r  children, 
giiard  your  doors."  Since  the  release  of  thla 
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noardtnc.  a  nomber  of  bonblngs  have  oe- 
ooired  Uiroo^Mut  Xb»  United  StatM  directed 
•t  Mdlegw  And  millt«z7  ln«f  Uattona. 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  pipe  bomb  exploded  »t  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica office  in  New  York  City  on  Jtily  27,  1S70. 
Five  mlnutea  aTter  the  blast  a  male  called 
tlM  New  York  DaUy  News  stating,  *'Thls  la 
a  Weatbennaa  ■  •  *  We  have  Just  bombed 
the  Bank  of  America  •  •  •  T^  Jobn  >Ct«heU 
that  no  matter  what  he  does,  we  cannot  be 
•topped." 

Karly  on  October  10,  1970.  an  explosion  oc- 
euiTBd  In  the  LcMig  Island  City  Courthouse, 
Queens,  N.T.  Shortly  before  the  explosion,  a 
tetophone  call  was  reeeived  at  the  Long  Is- 
hmd  Olty  JaU  and  an  nnknown  male  stated : 
"This  Is  Vbm  Weatherman  eaUlng.  "mere  la  a 
bend)  placed  In  the  court  buUdlng  that  wUl 
go  off  ahorUy.  Tbls  la  a  retaUatlon  for  what 
happened  during  the  week."  The  algnlflcance 
of  Vbm  caOer^  retaliation  statement  Is  not 


"Ml.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanfmouB  oonsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Raoou  a  letter  bar  the  Weatherman  lead- 
erdiip  entitled  "Weather  Letter,"  directed 
to  tfadr  fcdlowers  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  commnnioatlons  from  the  Weather- 
man onderground. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>. 
asfoUows: 

Oor  task  now  la  to  Join  the  people  of  the 
wortd  In  destroying  VS.  Imperlallam  and 
baOdtng  a  sadaltet  society.  We  must  all  un- 
dentand  what  deatraetion  and  construction 
mean  for  us  la  emr  dally  political  Uvee.  While 
the  pomieal  dlreetion  of  armed  struggle  is 
indicated  by  the  onderground,  this  does  not 
mean  others  can  sit  back  and  let  the  tmder- 
ground  do  It  alone.  Our  strtiggle  must  be 
waged  on  erery  lerel,  on  every  front.  We  must 
leam  from  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Latin  American 
revolntlooarles.  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Ttoat.  We  araat  an  begin  to  think  of  our- 
mknm  as  urban  gueirillas  and  attack  the  en- 
emy where  we  can.  The  communique  issued 
after  Fig  Beadiiuarten  blew  up,  said,  Tto- 
Iltlcal  power  grows  out  of  a  gun,  a  riot, 
a  liolotOT,  a  commune  .  .  .  the  aoul  of  the 
people.''  We  aU  have  the  power  to  change  our 
U^aa.  to  begin  to  build  aa  we  begin  to  de- 
stroy, to  begin  to  lire  our  revolutionary  love 
and  our  reroltitlonary  hatred. 

"He  that's  not  busy  being  bom  is  busy 

llake  Lore  and  War." 

— Weatres  Lrrm. 


CoatmmioTTS  No.  1  Tmou  tbx  Weathsbman 
Uwwrsfainuwu 

Eello.  This  Is  Beraardlne  Dohm. 

rm  going  to  read  A  DecUration  of  a 
State  of  War. 

"Black  people  bare  been  fighting  almost 
alone  for  years.  WeTe  known  that  otir  Job 
la  to  lead  white  kids  into  armed  revolution. 
We  never  Intended  to  spend  the  next  five  or 
twentjr-flve  years  of  our  lives  in  Jail.  Ever 
since  SDe  became  revolutionary,  we've  been 
trying  to  show  bow  tt  is  possible  to  overcome 
the  frustration  and  Impotence  that  comes 
from  trying  to  reform  tbls  system.  Kids 
know  the  lines  are  drawn;  revolution  is 
touclilng  all  of  our  lives.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  learned  that  protest  and  marches  don't 
do  It.  (Bevolutlozxary  vlolepce  is  the  only 
way.) 

"Sow  we  are  adapting  the  classic  guerrilla 
strategy  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  xirban 
guerxlUa  strategy  of  the  Tupamaros  to  our 
own  tftaatlon  ben  in  the  most  technically 
•dTaaoed  country  in  the  world." 


OoMMumgwa  Na  a  FMm  ths  WKarRBUiax 

nmBBcaotmn 

Tonight,  at  7  pjn.,  we  blew  up  the  N.T.C. 
police  headquarters.  We  called  in  a  warning 
before  the  explosion. 

The  pigs  in  this  country  are  our  enemies. 

"They  build  the  Bank  of  America,  kids 
bum  It  down.  They  outlaw  grass,  we  build 
a  culture  of  life  and   music. 

The  time  ia  now.  PoUtloal  power  grows 
out  of  a  gun.  a  Molotov.  a  riot,  a  commune 
.   .   .   and  from  the  soul  of  the  people." 

WXATHXaMAI*. 


Communique  No.  4  FBOm  ths  WXATHKkMAN 

ITNOKBGBOTniS 

September   15.   1970. 

This  is  the  fourth  communication  from 
the  Weatherman  Underground. 

Now  we  are  at  war. 

With  the  NLP  and  the  North  Vietnamese, 
with  the  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine  and  Al  Fatah,  with  Unp  Brown 
and  Angela  Davis,  with  all  black  and  brown 
revolutionaries,  the  Soledad  brothers  and 
all  prisoners  of  war  In  Amerlkan  concen- 
tration camps  we  know  that  peace  Is  only 
possible  with  the  destruction  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism. 

Our  orpmixatlon  commits  itself  to  the 
task  of  freeing   these  prisoners  of   war. 

"We  are  outlaws,  we  are  free!" 

B^LMAaoDa  DoHur. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  new  thrust  of  this  Executive  order. 
There  is  a  need  for  processing  of  some  25 
OTganizations  of  this  tjrpe  which  the  At- 
torney Genei-al  is  ready  to  refer  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for 
tills  purpose.  So  the  need  is  that  in  one 
part.  AiH>ther  part  is  for  revision  of  the 
Attorney  General's  present  list — badly  in 
need — because  this  list,  pursuant  to  the 
law,  is  made  available  to  all  Federal  Oov- 
emment  agencies  and  to  the  pubUc.  The 
list  is  obsolete  and  it  should  be  revised. 
Now  there  has  been  no  mafJiinery  to  do 
it.  This  (nder  provides  such  machinery. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  need 
we  should  mention  at  least  in  passing 
and  that  is  the  pendency  of  a  bill  in  both 
bodies  which  will  give  the  Bo<ud  cer- 
tain additional  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties; namely,  there  would  be  imposed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  protecting 
constitutional  rights  and  extending  eaa- 
stitutional  safeguards  to  anyone  who  has 
a  case  to  come  before  the  Board. 

That  legislation,  as  proposed,  will  be 
discussed  in  due  time  on  its  own  merits. 

The  «PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  work 
of  this  Board  is  well  cut  out  for  it  in 
the  coming  year.  There  is  the  revision  of 
the  Attorney  General's  list  of  283  orga- 
nizations. It  is  said  363  of  them  are  either 
nonexistent  or  nonfunctioning.  That  is 
one. 

The  second  task  will  be  to  review  the 
organizatioDs  and  files  of  the  Attorney 
Oeoeral  to  find  out  where  they  fit  Into 
this  new  category  or  any  of  the  old  on« 
under  the  criteria  prescribed  in  this  new 
Executive  order. 


It  seems  to  me  that  is  enough  Justi- 
fication for  the  continuance  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  so  that 
it  may  proceed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proper 
form  of  amendment  is  by  Congress,  and 
not  by  Executive  order.  It  is  late  In  our 
history  and  our  consideration  of  this 
item  to  consider  that.  I  fuUy  subscribe 
to  the  idea  that  we  have  a  legal  method 
of  amendment  and  a  legal  assignment  of 
work.  I  believe  that  has  been  followed  in 
the  amendments  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450.  But  to  get  at  this  propositioo,  ever 
since  1»47,  our  Presidents — ^flve  in  num- 
ber—have either  created  Executive  or- 
ders or  ln4>lemented  them  in  the  same 
fashion  and  in  the  same  general  area  of 
personnel  security.  That  has  been  done 
from  1947  to  the  present  time. 

So  the  precedents  are  here.  The  prec- 
edents are  contained  in  the  legal  memo- 
randum which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas put  in  the  RxcoBo.  We  should  go 
forward  with  this  work  Bear  in  mind 
that  even  if  this  Board  is  not  functioning, 
there  will  be  the  act  of  1950  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  comply  with. 

May  I  have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  minute  is  enough. 

There  will  still  be  the  act  of  1950  in 
the  field  of  personnel  security  to  comply 
with.  Will  that  be  undertaken  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  his  own,  without 
hearings,  without  appeal,  without  the 
constitutional  safeguards  which  are  as- 
sured for  persons  and  organizations  ap- 
pearing before  the  Board  at  the  present 
time?  It  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  prudence  for  the  Government  to 
retain  the  Board  smd  to  retain  the 
Board's  procedures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  for  a  request, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:32 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

"nie  Senate  reassembled  at  12:37  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by.  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Brocx)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fdlbbight). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  has 
already  put  in  the  Rzcohd.  as  I  under- 
stand, a  summary  of  the  action,  or  non- 
action, of  the  SACB  since  1950.  This  is 
21  years  in  which  the  Board  has  done 
virtually  nothing.  This  organization  is 
simply  one  piece  of  debris,  or,  as  I  think 
the  term  Is  sometimes  used,  "flotsam  and 
Jetsam"  of  history  which  is  no  longer  rel- 
evant to  present  condlUooi.  If  It  ever 
was  relevant,  that  time  is  past. 
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I  think  nothing  could  demonstrate  that 
any  more  than  the  Prefident's  actions 
in  the  last  few  days  and  his  statement 
that  he  intends  to  go  to  Peking.  I  think 
that  should  be  considered  the  end  of  the 
era  of  profound  apprehension  that  grew 
out  of  the  early  period  of  the  cold  war, 
at  the  time  of  Stalin.  The  Board  was  cre- 
ated at  the  height  of  the  Stalin  era,  in 
which  there  was  great  concern  resulting 
from  the  frustrations  of  the  then  cold 
war,  and  especially  out  of  the  frustra- 
tions that  resulted  from  the  defeat  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China.  That,  added 
to  the  other  misfortunes  that  developed 
in  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  created  a  deep 
feeling  of  apprehension  and  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  this  Board. 

I  think  it  was  an  unnecessary  t>oard, 
to  begin  with.  We  have  a  Department  of 
Justice.  It  Is  soimd  and  intact  and  a 
very  large  organization.  I  think  the 
money  we  spend  on  it  each  year  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.5  billion. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  if  that 
Is  not  correct.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jectives of  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
to  keep  track  of  dangerous  individuals 
within  our  society,  and  the  Department 
has  done  it.  I  lielieve  Mr.  Hoover  every 
year  used  to  give  statements,  usually  at 
the  time  of  appropriations,  of  how  many 
Communists  there  were  in  this  country, 
et  cetera. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  that. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  this  Board  has  done 
nothing  worthwhile  whatever  in  21 
years.  It  has  cost  almost  $6  milUon.  It 
Is  a  convenient  hideaway  for  people  who 
are  deserving  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ebcecu- 
tive  and  need  a  nice  salary  with  noth- 
ing to  do. 

Every  Government  has  such  Jobs.  I  do 
not  complain  about  that.  Usually  they 
have  more  to  do  than  this  one;  but  this 
is  also  a  symbol  of  a  period  which  we 
are  now  outgrowing.  I  support  what  the 
President's  new  attitude  is.  and  what  I 
think  he  is  moving  toward,  and  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  make  that  effective.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  we  can  do  is 
liquidate  this  vestige  of  a  period  of  great 
frustration  and  disappointment. 

There  are  other  activities.  I  might  say, 
that,  like  this  one,  ought  to  be  Uquidated. 
such  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  They  were  also  created  under 
the  same  conditions  under  which  this 
Board  was  created.  They  not  only  do  not 
do  any  good,  they  do  actual  harm  to  the 
reputation  and  the  standing  of  this  coun- 
try among  many  of  our  allies,  and  cer- 
tainly among  many  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  which  are  not  allies,  but 
which  we  hope  will  some  day  establish 
Independent  policies. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  activity  of 
The  Voice  of  America  is  unnecessary.  It 
was  built  up  under  the  same  circum- 
stances which  dictated  the  measures 
which  we  thought  were  designed  to  con- 
tain communism,  as  it  was  told  to  us — 
the  same  kind  of  reasons  advanced  for 
our  entry  into  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  is  seeking  to  liquidate 
this  board,  in  my  opinion.  He  says  that. 
He  has  Already  made  public  a  statement 
to  that  effect,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
supported.  Although  he  has  made  this 
recommendation,  I  realize  there  are  great 


pressures  on  him.  In  my  oplnkm,  this  pro- 
posal is  inconsistent  with  the  direction  in 
which  the  President  Is  now  moving.  I 
think  we  ought  to  discontinue  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  nearly  $400,000  we 
are  now  spending  for  a  useless  activity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KkVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  Proxmlre  amend- 
ment. During  a  previous  sessicm  I  voted 
against  this  amendment  upon  the  assur- 
ance that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  would  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  assign  to  the  Board  a  constitu- 
tional task.  I  have  waited  for  4  or  5  years 
for  that  legislation  to  be  brought  before 
Congress.  It  has  not  been  brought.  In- 
stead of  that,  on  the  2d  of  July,  this 
month,  we  had  an  effort  aa  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  do  some  lawmaking  through  the 
agency  of  Executive  Order  11605. 

No  person  can  deny  the  fact  that  this 
is  legislation,  not  regulation  of  congres- 
sionally  authorized  activity.  This  Ex- 
ecutive order  is  based  on  the  pretext  that 
the  President  has  the  power  to  regulate 
Federal  employment,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  that  he  has  the  power  to  give  to  this 
Board  Jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the 
thoughts  and  the  words  of  every  group  of 
people  in  the  United  States  numbering 
from  two  up,  to  see  whether  they  are  ad- 
vocating any  of  the  unwise  and  foolish 
things  mentioned  in  this  Executive  order. 

Now,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this?  It  is 
done  under  the  pretext  that  everyone  of 
the  200  miUion  people  in  the  United 
States  may  sometime  in  the  future  seek 
employment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  the  President 
has  the  right  to  let  this  Board  investigate 
every  organization,  and  not  only  orga- 
nizaticms,  but  unorganized  groups  con- 
sisting of  combinations  or  groups  of  as 
many  as  two  people  to  see  whether  they 
are  thinking  the  foolish  thoughts  or  ad- 
vocating the  foolish  things  mentioned  in 
the  order  Irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
trying  to  incite  any  actions  to  implement 
those  foolish  thoughts  or  to  accomplish 
those  foolish  things.  This  is  to  be  author- 
ized by  Executive  order  because,  forsooth, 
those  200  million  pe<^le  may  apply  for 
Jobs  with  the  Fedeitil  Government,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  record  about  them 
in  the  Civil  Service  Security  Investiga- 
tions Index. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  April  27.  1953;  and  section 
9(a)  of  that  Executive  order  provides: 

There  shall  be  established  and  maintained 
in  the  CivU  Servioe  Commlsion  a  secvirlty 
Investigations  Index  covering  all  persons  as 
to  whom  security  investigations  have  been 
conducted  by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Oovemment  under  this  order. 

In  other  words,  if  this  Executive  order 
is  carried  out  to  the  letter,  every  person 
that  belongs  to  one  of  these  organisa- 
tions, or  even  Joins  with  one  other  per- 
son to  think  the  foolish  thoughts  men- 
tioned or  to  advocate  some  of  the  things 
mentioned,  will  have  his  name  placed  in 


the  Civil  Service  Commission  security  file 
so  that  he  can  be  denied  onployment 
by  the  Fedeiral  Government  in  the  future. 

The  Executive  order  manifests  a  fear 
of  freedom.  It  manifests  a  fear  of  the 
American  people.  The  strange  thing 
about  it,  which  I  will  say  if  I  have  time 
enough  to  do  it.  is  that  this  very  Board 
would  be  empowered  by  this  Executive 
order  to  do  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Board  is  set  up  to  keep  other  people  from 
doing,  that  is.  denying  people  their  rights 
imder  our  Constitution.  This  Board  is 
set  up  to  deny  Americans  their  rights 
under  the  first  amendment. 

There  are  two  fatal  objections  to  this 
Executive  order.  The  first  is  that  it  rep- 
resents legislation,  and  the  second  is  that 
if  it  were  adopted  by  Congress,  instead 
of  by  the  fiat  of  the  President,  it  would 
be  unconstitutional  imder  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  C^urt  in  many  cases. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McCleixan)  put  his  finger 
on  the  first  of  these  defects  during  the 
committee  hearings.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Mardian  came  to  testify,  and  he 
said  that  the  President  had  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  authority  to  write 
this  Executive  order. 

He  never  cited  any  authority,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  copy  of  the 
Constitution  they  have  In  Mr.  Mardian's 
division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  is 
like  one  that  someone  brought  me  the 
other  day  from  the  Military  Intelligence 
Agency.  That  copy  of  the  Constitution 
was  stamped  in  this  way: 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  docximent 
do  not  necess&rUy  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  agency. 

Mr.  Mardian  never  cited  any  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  provision  to  sustain 
his  contention  and  SenattH-  McClkllah 
said  there  might  be  some  statute  that 
gave  the  President  certain  powers,  but 
unless  it  does,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
President  by  Executive  order  can  give 
to  a  board  created  fw  one  purpose  by 
Congress,  with  its  powers  and  limita- 
tions prescribed,  a  function  which  Con- 
gress did  not  authoriv. 

Now,  that  was  a  firsthand  ofasoration 
of  the  extremely  able  and  dedicated  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  this  t^.  and  the 
fioor  manager  of  this  bill.  That  Is  unan- 
swerable, but  Mr.  Mardian  attempted  to 
answer  it  this  way :  He  said  that  If  Con- 
gress authorizes  this  amwopriatlan.  it 
thereby  ratifies  any  powers  that  the  Pres- 
ident attempted  to  give  to  the  Board  by 
the  Executive  order. 

I  want  the  Soiate  to  know  that  If  it 
approves  this  apprtHsriation.  it  is  ratifying 
a  usurpaticHi  of  the  power  of  Congress  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  this. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  declares, 
in  section  1: 

All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  &h*ll 
be  vested  in  a  Oongr«ss  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreeentatlv 


If  my  recollection  Is  correct,  this  pro- 
vision is  one  of  the  few  times  that  the 
word  "all"  is  used  hi  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  says  that  aU  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  In  Congress  and 
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none  In  the  President.  The  President,  by  the  courts  determined  that  some  of  the  i«tered  any  communiats  or  subrenlTeo — not 
this  Executive  order,  undertakes  to  au-  Board's  preliminary  fact-finding  fimc-  *  single  one.  For  two  and  »  luaf  yemrs  tb« 
thorlEe  a  witch  hunt  to  be  carried  on  by  tions  abrogate  the  freedom  of  association  ''o*"*  didn't  even  hold  a  single  hearing, 
the  Board  in  every  area  In  the  United  protections  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  "^"^  congreas  changed  the  law.  As  a  result 
Stetes  in  which  two  or  more  people  join  Constitution.  *"  V^^d'  ^'^  ""*  '^"Slf  1  °i  "" 
in  any  movement  or  any  organization  for  Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ltiy  th^  witn^^.  it^mi  h^t  «g"l 
the  purpose  of  advocating  the  foolish  Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished  chair-  tered  anyone,  it  hasn't  even  come  cloee.  The 
things  stated  In  the  Executive  order.  man  of  the  committee  have  demonstrated  sacb  is  a  monumental  exercise  in  futuity." 
The  outstanding  case  on  this  subject  is  quite  effectively  that  Congress  has  been  Th«  senator  is  precisely  right  in  his  sutu- 
Toungstovm  v.  Sawyer,  343  TJS.  579.  throwing  its  money  away  for  the  past  *'**•  ^"*  ****  sacb  u  supposed  to  register 
That  was  the  famous  case  in  which  Presl-  20  years  by  funding  this  Board  The  last  or8»'^i«"o°«  "  weu  as  individuals.  After 
dent  Truman  seized  the  steel  mills  with-  6  months  in  this  Board's  existence  re-  **"'  deliberation  which  must  have  u««i  up 
out  an  «rt  of  Congress  authorizing  it.  fleet  its  past  recorrit  iL  SSIhfle  T-It^o^'^l^^'it'LSTjr'^rd^^et^! 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  witnesses  and  it  has  held  10  days  of  mining  that  the  communist  Party  USA  is  a 
ator's  10  minutes  have  expired.  hearings.  No  wonder  that  its  Chairman  "Cotamunist-action  organiEaUon"  within  the 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  distinguished  acknowledged  to  the  Appropriations  meaning  of  the  law.  And  it  issued  seven 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2  mln-  Committee  that  the  Board  does  not  orders  denominating  organizations  it  didnt 
utesonthebill?  "have  enough  to  fill  our  time."  As  the  "*"  *■  "Communist  fronts."  That  is  ail  it 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  hejuring  record  points  out  in  the  exchange  S^^I^rchrSr^^iii^rcomp'S  ^S 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North  with  Mr.  Mahan  and  members  of  the  ^rtson  its  annual  iSen^^ndTf^ou^. 
Carolina.  committee:  cashing  or  depositing  those  government  pay- 
Mr.  JSKVlN.  The  Justification  which  total  wmfESSCs  hxaio  checks  which  amount  In  the  case  of  each  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  gives  for  all  Chairman  Elundee.  How  many  witnesses  **»«  fl'«  board  members  to  $36,000  a  year.  It 
these  things  is  that  the  President  Is  «11<1  you  hear  this  year?  must  be  exhausting.  What  with  secretaries. 
ctiATtr^  with  thp  diitv  of  pnforclnff  the  M^-  Mahan.  We  have  hecurd  three  so  far  In  assistants  and  other  staff  to  help  the  board 

cnargea  witn  tne  auiy  oi  eniorcmg  ine  ^j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  members,  the  sacb  is  asking  for  •46o,ooo  for 

,"'  X,      .„,     ..      ..            1,    i.1.         ...  Senator  UcCvkiajlk.  Only  three?  »*•  Ascal  year  ahead.  The  Senate  could  more 

Justice  Black,  who  wrote  the  opmion  in  chairman  Eli.kndbk.  That  is  ail  you  have  equitably  and   with  far  greaUr  service   to 

the  Youngstown  case,  stated  as  follows,  done?  the  national  security  use  that  tidy  sum  to 

on  page  587 :  Mr.  Maran.  Two  who  were  informants.  **"y  tbe  Washington  Senators  a  couple  of 

In  the  framework  of  our  OonsUtutlon,  the  Chairman  EuiNDM.  What  do  you  do  the  Kood  pitchers  and  another  long-ball  hitter. 

Presidents  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  rest  of  the  time?  ^J^JZ,     vJ'**^/"'!,'?^*!^^*,  *^'"** 

faithfully  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that  he  U         Mr.  Mahan.  The  rest  of  the  time t^.1i^?.*!?!K       ♦k          .  ^^    Sf  ,™T 

to  be  a  Uwmaker.  The  ConstltuOon  limits  Chairman  Ellindbi.  Sit  around?  ^^^^^  ^     ♦^f  ""If  °'  ^^^^''^'^. 

his  MncUona  In  the  lawmaking  process  to  Mr.  Mahan.  No;  as  the  Senator  knows.  I  Involved   President  NUon  has  propoeed  that 

the  rwommendlng  of  laws  he  thinks  wise  and  have  spent  some  time,  as  much  as  poasible.  ^^'^^^  ^  ,^""1,  y.  Z°lt  ^   t*  voluntary 

the  v«tolng  of  U^  he  thinks  bad.  And  the  In  the  House  and  Senate  trying  to  correct  ff^'J^^°^*^/*=^  "  !?i°^' J^  **f.^?"^ 

OonaUtuUMi  U  neither  aUent  nor  equivocal  the  laws  so  they  wUl  work  more  efficiently  "'"  ^^"^  **^V  Americans  ahouldn  t  be 

about  who  shall  make  Uws  which  the  Presl-  and  effectively.  I  give  advice  when  they  ask  Sit°S;.  "Throughout    the    American   past 

dent  U  to  execute.  The  first  secUon  of  the  for    it    In    an    attempt    to    get    this    law  J?^  ^^^^^  "  *f,,,''?fL^'^L"/!fn\'?,.'!?,*;!„^^^ 

first  arUcle  says  that  "All  leglsUtlve  Powers      through IS^iJl!^.^  thl,^,T^J  t^h.^    tK,"^^ 

herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  Chairman  Elmndb.  That  Is  not  your  Job.  ^*  ^^"fT^i^tl^  A^^H<^n  JfiJnZ^ 

of  the  united  States. ..."  Ton  ai«  doing  that  to  kill  time.  You  hkve  !f.^*Jf<.'^rt^v  t^.  iS^  ^^^I^T^^ 

h^.>«  «».i»  tk^  ,^tT,m.,^^  In  10  »>vn*>..9  guaranteed   by  the  Plrst   Amendment   as  a 

-men  he  concluded  the  opinion  as  fol-  ^"T'  ^T^eTnT^r  n^gh"^'  fiu  '^ZZ^'^'^STLT^^L'TJ^ 

Z't'l^^.....          t      ^.^  our  time,  that  IS  correct,  senat<.,   '^  mJre  ^aTpoKf S^es^tle  ^Ce^o^ 

The  Foundera  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the  ^wentv  vears  have  nassed    The  shrill  of  «»e  democratic  process  in  this  country. 

Ii.T?!^  '^^  ^  the  Congr««  alone  in  'I^imty  years  hOTe^assed.TOe  Shrm  chararterlstlc  American  devl4 

both  good  and  bad  Umes.  It  would  do  no  good  crlM    of    former   Senator   Joseph    Mc-  ,^  '           ^        ^^^  ^^             Tocqueviiie 

to  recaU  the  historical  events,  the  fears  of  Carthy  have  long  smce  died  away.  It  is  rec<inized  their  importance  when  he  looked 

power  and  the  hope*  for  freedom  that  lay  time  to  end  the  witchhunt.  at  the  American  scene  130  years  ago    ■In 

behind  their  choice    Such  a  review  would  j  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup-  countrle.  where   assoolatlons  are  free,"  he 

^  confirm  our  holding  that  this  seizure  p^^^  ^^  amendment  now  before  us  to  wrote,    "secret    societies    are    unknown.    In 

order  cannot  stand.  eliminate  the  Subversive  Activities  Con-  America  there  are  numerous  factions,  but  no 

VirtuaUy  everything  that  this  board  Is  trol  Board  appropriations.  conspiracies.  T*e  most  natural  privilege  of 

authori«d  to  do  by  the  Executive  order  Mr.  Pr«ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  T^kr^fc^^iLThU  ex'^S/with'S^^ 

was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su-  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  of  hi«  feUow-cT«aturee,  and  of  acting  in  com- 

preme  Court  In  the  Yates  case.  I  wish  Bmcokd  an  editorial   published  in  the  mon  with  them."  it  is  thu  natural  right  of 

I  had  the  time  to  explain  that  case  to  the  Washington  Post  of  today,  and  a  sum-  free  men  which  President  Nixon  would  now 

Senate.  mary  of  SACB  action  from  1950  to  1970.  authorize  the  sacb  to  curuu  by  putting  the 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  ^"^^  **'  official  disapproval  on  dissident 

and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  their  and  the  summary  were  ordered  to  be  ^^^,  ,3  ^  „^^^  ^^     effective  and  apt 

generosity^                     printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows:  ^y  ^  p^t  ^  rtop  ti  thil'meddiesome  inte?- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  Cttkbing  PazEDOM  or  Asoociation  ference  with  freedom  of  association  and  that 

yields  time?  There  are  two  principal  arguments  against  *«  'or  ^^e  Senate  to  vote  today  against  any 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  providing  public  money  to  finance  the  Sub-  appropriation  for  the  SACB. 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  verslve  Activities  Control  Board — something  Summary  of  SACB  action  1950-70 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  **»•  Senate  Is  supposed  to  decide  today.  One  Number  of  final  ordere  determining  an 

thai  with  this  vote  today,  the  Senate  will  argoment  U  purely  pragmatic:  the  agency  is  organieatlon    to    be    a    Communlat- 

once  and  for  all  order  the  extinction  of  "^"f^***^?^',  '^'^p^'^^Il  unequivocally       action  organization 1 

on*  of  the  last  vestli««?  of  thi»  MpParthv  *'^**  Indisputably   useless.  The  courts  have  Number  of  final  orders  determining  an 

2^    f>,»    a!SLj!!l    A^nJufJ^^;^^  found  the  function  for  which  It  was  created  organization     to     be     a    Oomnaiiilst 

era — the   Subversive   Activities   Control  ao^odd  years  ago  to  be  unconstitutional;  and        ft^t 7 

Board-  th«*  la  simply  no  way  to  pursue  Its  purpose  Number  of  final  orders  determining  in- 

Since  1950,  this  Board  has  existed  sole-  that  woiUd  not  subvert  and  impair  the  Con-  dlvlduals  to  be  a  member  of  a  Com- 

ly  for  the  purpose  of  registering  Com-  stitution.  munist  action  organization  (such  de- 

munists,  and  subversives.  Yet  it  Y^Wf  not  Senator  Prozmlre,  who  has  been  leading  a  termination  declared  unconstitutional 

registered  successfully  a  single  Sidiver-  *«***  ***  P"*  "^*  bovH  out  of  harms  way  by         by  the  Supreme  Court) 0 

Slve.  And  five  times,  the  Supreme  Court  f'-'y^ '*»  appropriation  request,  said  of  it  Number  of  final  orders  d^rminlng  an 

\,1     ^1  ■ZLt  tX^tJT        f^^      Ji  in  an  Interview  the  other  day:  "Its  sole  pur-  organization  to  by  a  Communlst-in- 

nas  oeciarea  Uiac  oraers  01  UUS  uoara  po«e  was  to  provide  a  registry  of  communists         filtrated  organization- 0 

have  Tloklted  the  Constitution.  and  subversives  in  this  country.  But  during  Number  of  registrations  resulting  from 

Only  2  years  ago,  in  the  Boorda  case,  the  20  years  of  its  existence  it  has  never  reg-         SACB's  orders 0 
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Te»rlg  espenditunt  From  whom?  If  communism  Is  no  dan-  board  that  is  a  sinecure  for  politicians 

Fiscal  year  1961 $i«o.  000  ger,  every  one  of  those  troops  should  be  who  know  other  politicians. 

Fiscal  year  106a 304,000  brought  home  and  that  money  should  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

Fiscal  year  196S 329,000  i^^  saved.  I  voted  to  bring  some  of  them  nays  on  my  amendment. 

Fiscal  year  1964 ^f'^SS  home  at  the  last  opportunity — ^not  nee-  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

JJ^}  '**'  \Im 279  000  essarily  because  of  that,  but  because  I  The    PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 

mani  ve»  1M7                                315  000  ^eel  that  over  there,  those  countries  now  Brock)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 

Fiscal  yw  19M  IIIZIZIIIIIIII"     825!  000  have  developed   an  economic  strength  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wls- 

Flaoal  year  iomI"2""""1"-^     325,  000  sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  to  consin  (Mr.  Pkoxiorb)  . 

Fiscal  year  1900 285,000  defend  themselves,  without  our  trying  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

Fisoai  year  19«1 320, 000  ^  defend  the  entire  free  world.  have  been  ordered  anj*  the  clerk  will  call 

Fiscal  year  19«2- 339,  000  j^    President,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  the  roll. 

2**!  ^■*'  \^"' ""     ^ok'  ^  witch  hunt,  many  things  can  be  a  witch  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Fu^  ^  ;^" 409' 000  ^^^  The  test  here,  the  issue  here,  is  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 

PtoaS  year  1906  426*  000  this:  Do  we  have  a  condition  that  should  nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Fis«jai  year  19671™™! "I "1111  280.'  000  be  given  attention?  I  think  we  do.  I  ttiink  (Mr.  Btrb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Ftecal  year  1908 247,000  that  support  of  this  amendment  and  (Mr.  Oravxl),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
Fiscal  year  1909 274,000  abolishing  this  Board  will  simply  bring  ington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 

Fiscal  year  1970 376, 000  rejoicing   in   the    camps   of   subversive  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  neces- 

_.  ,                                     R  o«i  oon  forces  in  this  country.  There  may  be  a  sarily  absent. 

™^  o.BOB.ow  better  way  to  aroroaeh  it,  and  I  would  I  further  announce  that.  If  present,  and 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    Who  like  to  find  a  better  way,  and  I  will  sup-  voting,  the  Senator  fnnn  Alaska  (Mr. 
yields  time?  port  a  better  way;  but  I  am  not  going  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  on  record  today  to  repudiate  the  only  ington  (Mr.  Jackson)   would  each  vote 
the  record  reflects,  as  chairman  of  the  effort  being  made  in  this  field  In  this  "yea." 

subcommittee,  I  had  some  serious  con-  direction  at  this  time  and  say  to  these  Mr.  BCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 

cem  about  continuing  the  appropriation  elements  and  these  organlmticms.  which  ator   from  Oklahoma   (Mr.   Bkllmom ) . 

for  this  Board — not  on  the  bsisis  that  I  are  openly  abrogating  the  overthrow  of  the  Senators  frwn  New  York  (Mr.  Bucnc- 

do  not  feel  there  is  a  need  for  it,  not  on  the  Government  and  are  resorting  to  ley  and  Mr.  Javrb)  ,  the  Senator  from 

the  basis  that  there  is  no  wwk  for  it  to  force  and  violence,  "Go  ahead.  We're  not  Michigan  (Mr.  Ouftih)  and  the  Senator 

do;  bat  simply  on  the  pt«nise  that  it  had  going  to  investigate  you  any  further,  from  Otdo  (Mr.  Tatt)   are  necessarily 

not  been  given  the  work  to  do,  with  the  We're  going  to  let  you  have  your  own  absent. 

purpose  of  determining  whether,  if  the  way."  I  am  not  going  to  say  that.  BCy  "Hie  SenaUv  tnmi  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 

appnvriation    were    made,    the    board  colleagues  may  say  it.  They  may  not  fieu>)  Is  absent  on  oflleial  business, 

would  be  occupied,  and  oceni^ed  with  mean  it  that  way.  That  Is  the  way,  it  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 

legitimate  work  that  was  of  aoaxe  value  seems  to  me,  it  win  be  interpreted  by  Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

to  this  cotmfay.  them.  I  cannot  do  that.  I  hope  they  win  The    gwiator    from    Maryland    (Mr. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  very  impopular  find  a  better  way.  I  hope  that  the  Presl-  beall)  is  absent  to  attend  the  ftmeral  of 

today  to  oppose  subversion  in  this  coim-  dent  Is  right.  If  he  is  not,  then  it  is  in-  a  friend. 

try.  to  try  to  do  something  about  It,  and  cumbent  upon  Ck>ngress  to  enact  legtsla-  on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  oppose  the  organizations  In  this  coun-  tton  within  the  framework  of  the  rwr  Hatfisld)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
try  which  are  resorting  to  violence  and  (Constitution,  if  that  can  be  done,  to  give  t^r  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklct).  If 
which  are  advocating  the  overthrow  the  country  the  protection  it  should  present  and  voting,  the  ^n^t^r  from 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  President,  I  have,  protection  from  elements  at  least  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
wUl  hav«  to  take  that  unp<«>ular  stand,  from  within  ^lo  are  subversive,  who  are  ator  from  New  York  would  vote  "nay  " 
because  I  do  beUeve  that  a  condition  avowed  enemies  of  our  system  of  gov-  Qn  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
exists  In  this  country  that  needs  In-  emment,  and  who  want  to  change  it  by  York  (Mr  Javtts)  is  paired  with  Uie 
vestlgation.  I  believe  there  is  a  Job  for  force  and  violence.  Senator  from  (Miio  (Mr  Tarr)  If  rares- 
thls  Board  to  do;  and  the  President,  by  l*t  me  point  this  out:  I  have  shown  ^^t  and  voting  the  Senatm-  from  New 
this  Executive  order,  has  undertaken  to  my  ctmcem.  I  have  been  open  about  it.  yoj.k  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
outline,  define,  and  direct  the  Board  The  committee  stated  in  its  report,  in  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay " 
Into  this  field  of  inquiry  and  determlna-  which  I  Joined,  and  I  ferf  that  way  about  ^he  insult  wa>  annr<»m>Mi  «««<:  ai 
tlon.  it.  with  tills  assurance  of  tiie  work  they  natrj^^foll^-  ""«~™*«*-y«"  *»• 

I  can  appreciate  that  there  may  be  a  propose  to  give  the  Board,   the  c<Mn-  '       '           ,»',,,«,. 

valid  objection  to  the  President's  Execu-  mittee  is  willing  to  recommend  funds  '"**•  ^*'  "H 

tive  order.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Court  for  the  operation  of  the  Board  for   1  tkas— 41 

win  hold  about  It.  That  is  a  Court  ques-  additional  year.  ^ea               S^i?**''*         ^*»    . 

tion.  An  I  know   about  the  Supreme  In  other  words,  with  reference  to  rele-  g^               ^^              vS^^ 

Court  Is  that  it  often  reverses  Itself,  vancy.  If  it  is  Irrelevant  now.  then  the  Brooke             Hartke             Pdi 

Whatever  It  held  last  year  or  the  year  whole  concept  of  the  CIA  Is  irrdevant  Bardi<*            Hashes             Bsrey 

before  or  some  other  time  may  not  be  its  and  we  should  abolish  it,  too.  g^            SSS?^        pJSre 

guiding  light  in  the  next  decision  it  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the  church             Kennedy          Bibicoir 

makes.  No  one  can  depend  on  It.  One  1  remaining  minute  I  have  left,  let  me  oooper             iiathias            Sarte 

cannot  rely  on  it.  with  the  record  it  has  say  that  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  SS*         uSS^em        ^tiliSrt!^ 

of  repudiating  its  own  precedents.  It  wiU  Senate  is  opposed  to  communism.  We  Eagieton           Mondaie           Tuuley 

Just  have  to  make  the  determination,  are  aU  against  it.  We  are  aU  deeply  eon-  suender           uoas                wmtams 

I  cannot.  cemed  about  subversion.  We  aU  want  to  *""*               Muskie 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  this  approprla-  stoP  **■  But,  we  want  to  do  something  ef-  mays— 47 

tion  is  made,  this  Board  wlU  become  fective— I  repeat,  effective.  Alien               5f«„^„          STIlw 

active  in  the  field  in  which  the  President  The  Board  has  been  In  existence  for  IcSSSson         oKSer        iSth 

now  directs  its  activity.  It  is  very  well  20  years  and  it  has  dene  nothing.  It  con-  Baker               Ouraey            Sdrweiker 

to  say  that  the  Board  Is  irrelevant,  that  slsts  of  five  members  who  receive  $36,000  5^«*»            SSf**'            l°^.V 

its  functions  are  Irrelevant.  But  I  do  a  year,  who  do  not  have  the  professional  iJSe                HmST           ^ijtoan 

not  think  it  is  irrelevant,  with  conditions  qualifications    to   act   within    the    law  Brock               Jordan,  n.c.      spong 

that  preratt  in  this  country,  to  try  to  do  against  subversion.  btth.  w.  Va.      Jordan.  Idaho    stennis 

something  about  subversion.  I  submit  that  the  way  to  fight  subver-  ^^^              >b«auaon        nSoa^ 

If  communism  is  Irrelevant,  then  it  is  sion  is  through  professional  organlza-  Cotton             Mawrtew         Thnnnood 

irrelevant  today  to  spend  some  $3  or  $4  tions  such  as  the  FBI,  the  Defense  IntA-  ^^             55S!?**         w'TSm- 

billl(m  every  year  to  keep  an  army  in  llgenoe  Ageney,  and  the  Attorney  Ckn-  Jutland           m^t'"          Young' 

Baiope.  For  what?  To  protect  Ihuiope.  eral's  OfBee  Itsdf,  and  not  by  creating  a  Fannia            Mantojra 
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So  Mr.  Pkoxxirk's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  ttie  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Siieaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
J«int  reaoluticm  (H.J.  Res.  169)  author- 
izing the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  LibraiT  on  behalf  of  the 
OoogresB.  from  the  UjS.  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Sodety,  of  iweliminary  detdgn 
■ketches  and  funds  for  murals  in  the 
east  corridor,  first  floor,  in  the  House 
wing  of  the  Cairitol.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tonpore. 

gWBnrj.gr>  BIUj  PRE33ENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  19.  1971.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  UMted 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  991)  to  ex- 
mnd  and  extend  the  desalting  program 
being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1972 

Tbe  Senate  continued  with  the  ccrnsid- 
eration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  9272)  making 
I4>prt9riatians  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  untO  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order  and  the 
Senator  will  not  proceed  until  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
recognized. 

AMKNDKKNT   NO.    SSS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment No.  253  is  at  the  desk.  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  so  as  to  correct  an 
error  as  to  the  reference  to  the  page  and 
line  number.  I  send  forward  my  amend- 
ment as  modified,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  read 
asfcdlows: 

On  pag*  40.  lliM  SI,  bflfoM  the  pflrtod  tm- 
•ert  a  odon  and  tiM  following: 


"frovided,  however.  That  none  of  the  funda 
•ppvopHated  m  this  paragraph  ahaU  be  made 
available  for  the  Board  to  execute  any  of 
the  additional  functions,  dutlea,  or  powen 
which  Xxecutlve  Order  11606,  dated  July  3, 
1971,  purports  or  undertakes  to  confer  on 
the  Board." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Idaho  for  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


INTERVIEW  OF  PREMIER  KOSYGIN 
AND  REPORT  OF  RX7SSIAN  REAC- 
TION TO  PRESIDENT'S  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  VISIT  TO 
PEKING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  completed  a  10-day  journey  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  delegate  to  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  Conference 
held  this  year  at  Kiev. 

I  was  in  Moscow  the  day  the  news 
broke  of  President  Nixon's  acceptance 
of  the  Chinese  invitation  to  visit  Peking. 
That  day,  in  company  with  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller,  Gen.  James  Gavin,  and 
Ambassador  Charles  Yost,  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  I  had 
the  (H7Portunity  to  participate  in  an  in- 
terview with  Premier  Kosygin  for  2 
hours  and  30  minutes. 

I  have  prepared  a  news  release  de- 
scribing the  general  Russian  reaction  to 
the  news  of  President  Nixon's  proposed 
visit  to  Peking  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  interview  with  Premier  Kosygin. 
I  have  issued  the  news  release  today  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 
Russian  Rxaction  to  Nucon's  China  Visn 

Washinoton,  July  19 — Russians  reacted 
with  a  quizzical,  wait-and-see  attitude  to 
the  news  that  President  Nixon  will  visit 
China,  Senator  Prank  Church  disclosed  to- 
day. 

Just  returned  from  a  10-day  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  climaxed  by  a  two-and-one- 
half  hour  interview  with  Premier  Koeygln  at 
the  Kremlin,  Church  said  that  the  RuasUns, 
with  i^om  he  discussed  the  surprise  an- 
noimoement,  displayed  "mixed  feelings"  at 
the  unexpected  news. 

"On  the  one  hand,  they  admitted  that  the 
Nixon  trip  was  consistent  with  their  own 
view  favoring  universal  normalization  of  re- 
lations with  China,"  Church  said.  "On  the 
other  hand,  they  confessed  a  suspicion  that 
anti-Soviet  bias  may  be  motivating  recent 
American  overtures  toward  China." 

"My  own  efforts  to  assure  them  that  the 
President's  motives  q>nng  solely  from  a  de- 
sire to  promote  peace  In  Asia,"  Church  said, 
"were  met  with  a  plea  for  a  similar  gestvire 
in  Europe,  such  a«  American  participation 
in  the  upcoming  Conference  on  Eiu-opean 
Security,  to  which  the  United  States  has 
been  invited,  but  not  yet  responded." 

The  Idaho  Senator  was  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation  at  the  aixth  meeting  of 
the  Dartmouth  Conference,  held  this  year 
In  Kiev.  On  Its  final  day.  Church — along  with 
David  Rockefeller,  General  James  Oavln,  and 
Charles  Tost,  former  American  Ambassador 


at  the  United  Nations — were  Invited  to  fly  to 
Moscow  for  the  Kosygin  interview. 

"The  purpose  of  the  interview."  Church 
said,  "was  to  discuss  the  major  toplca  taken 
up  at  the  Kiev  conference,  and  Kosygin 
himself  made  no  mention  at  the  Chinese 
Invitation  to  President  Nixon. 

"However,  other  prominent  Riisaians  with 
whom  we  met  spoke  freely  of  their  surprise 
and  kept  probing  for  a  hidden  meaning  be- 
hind the  announcement,"  Chiuxh  added. 

In  the  Kosygin  interview,  the  subjects  of 
American-Soviet  cooperation  In  solving  glo- 
bal environmental  problems,  strengthening 
the  United  Nations,  and  expanding  trade 
between  the  two  countries  were  eiqtlored. 

A  fourth  topic  had  to  do  with  the  SALT 
talks  now  underway  In  Helsinki.  Church  said 
that  Kosygin  expressed  agreement  with  his 
own  view  that  these  talks  on  limiting  nu- 
clear arms  were  most  Important  in  the  world 
today. 

"Mr.  Kosygin  maintained  that  the  Soviet 
government  would  strive  at  Helsinki  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  United  States,  even  If 
it  became  necessary  to  enter  Into  these  on  a 
step-by-step  basis,"  Church  said. 

The  four  Americans  who  participated  In 
the  interview  were  the  first  to  see  Kosygin 
in  more  than  five  months. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9272)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Ccmunerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  exHstaxe  of  the  board  and  it  does 
not  affect  in  any  way  any  powers  which 
the  board  has  acquired  under  any  act  of 
Congress  or  under  any  Executive  order 
preceding  the  second  day  of  July  1971. 

My  amendment  would  simply  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  part  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  this  act  to  the  board  to  im- 
plement the  legislative  action  which  the 
President  undertook  to  exercise  on  July 
2  in  violation  of  section  1,  article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  which  vests  all  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Congress,  and  none  in  the  President. 

This  Executive  order  is  clearly  legis- 
lation. It  extends  the  JurlSjdiction  of  the 
board  far  beyond  any  jurisdiction  the 
board  has  received  from  Congress  or 
imder  any  former  Executive  order. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
order  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Trruc  3 — Tm   PaxsmzNT 
KxxcuTivs  oaoxa   iieos 
Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  10460  of 
AprU   37,   1963,   Relating   to  Security   Re- 
quirements for  Oovemment  Employment 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States  Including  5  U.S.C.  Section  1101  et  »eq., 
3301,    3571,    7301.   7313,    7501(c).   7513,   7532 
and  7633:   and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  finding  such  action  necessary  in 
the  best  interests  of  national  security,  it  is 
hereby    ordered    that    Executive    Order   No. 
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104B0*  ot  AprU  37. 1063.  as  amended,  U  liere- 
by  further  amandad  m  foUovs: 

1.  Paragi^ith  (6)  U  Section  8(a)  ahaU 
read:  "(6>  Knowing  membership  In.  or  af- 
filiation or  sympathetic  association  with,  any 
foreign  or  domestic  organisation,  asaoclatlon. 
movement,  group,  or  combination  of  per- 
sons (hereinafter  referred  to  as  organisation) 
which  u  totautarlan.  faeeist,  oosnmxmM,  sub- 
versive, or  whiA  has  adopted  a  poUey  of  un- 
lawfuUy  advocating  Uie  commission  of  acta 
of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  which  aeeks 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  subdlvUl<m  thereof  by 
unlawful  means. 

3.  Seetlon  13  ahaU  read: 

"(a)  Kxecutlve  Order  No.  0836  of  March  21, 
1947,  as  amended  la  hereby  revokecL 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  name  of  each  organ  laatlon 
which  shall  be  or  has  been  heretofore  desig- 
nated under  this  order.  Except  as  spectfleally 
provided  hereafter,  noihlng  contained  here- 
in shall  be  conatroed  in  any  way  to  affect 
previous  designations  made  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Mo.  10460,  aa  amended. 

"(e)  The  Subversive  AcUvltlea  Control 
Board  shall,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General,  oonduct  appropriate  hearings  to  de- 
termine whether  any  organization  is  totali- 
tarian, fascist,  communist,  subversive,  or 
whether  It  has  adopted  a  p(A\cy  of  unlaw- 
fully advocating  the  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
Statea  or  of  any  State,  or  which  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  by 
unlawful  means. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  determine  that  an 
organization  has  adopted  a  policy  of  unlaw- 
fully advocating  the  commliaton  of  aots  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  rights  or  that  an  orga- 
nization seeks  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  the  united  States  or  any  State  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  by  unlawful  means  if  It  is 
found  that  such  group  engages  in,  unlaw- 
fully advocates,  or  has  among  its  purposes  or 
objectives,  or  adopts  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
any  of  Ha  pnrpoeee  or  objective*. — 

(1)  The  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence  or  other  unlawful  acta  to  deny  oth- 
ers their  rights  or  benefits  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  several  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof:  or 

(3)  The  unlawful  damage  or  destruction  of 
property;  or  Injury  to  persons;  or 

(3)  The  overthrow  or  deatructlon  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State,  Territory,  district,  or 
possession  thereof,  or  Uxe  government  of  any 
political  subdivision  therein,  by  xmlawful 
means;  or 

(4)  The  commission  of  acts  which  violate 
laws  pertaining  to  treason,  rebellion  or  In- 
surreettoa.  riots  or  civil  disorders,  seditious 
conqytracy.  aabotag*.  trading  with  the  enemy, 
obstruction  of  the  recmltlnc  and  enlistment 
service  of  the  United  States,  Impeding  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  or  related  crimes 
or  offenssa. 

"(e)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organi- 
zation to  be  totautarlan'  if  It  U  found  that 
such  organisation  engages  In  activities  which 
seek  by  uilawful  means  the  establishment 
of  a  vystam  of  government  In  ths  United 
States  which  Is  autocratic  and  la  which  eoa- 
trol  Is  centered  In  a  aln^  IndlTldnal,  group, 
or  political  party,  allowing  no  effective  lep- 
resentatlan  to  C4>paslng  individuals,  groups. 
or  parties  and  providing  no  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  dissent. 
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"(f)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nisation to  be  'fascist'  if  It  is  found  that  such 
organisation  wg^g—  In  aetivltlas  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  astabllsbment  of 
a  system  ol  government  In  ths  United  States 
which  is  cbaiacterlsad  by  rigid  one-party  dic- 
tatorship, forcible  s«q>presslon  of  the  (^posi- 
tion, ownenh^)  of  the  means  of  production 
under  centralized  governmental  control  and 
which  fosters  racism. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nisation to  be  'communist'  if  It  Is  found  that 
sudi  organisation  engages  in  activities  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  estahllshment 
of  a  government  In  the  United  States  which 
Is  baaed  upon  the  revolutionary  principles 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  which  Interprets  his- 
tory as  a  relentless  class  war  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  society  and  the 
establishment  of  the  dictatonhlp  of  the 
proletariat,  the  government  ownership  of  the 
mnans  of  production  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single 
authoritarian  party. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nization to  be  'subversive'  if  It  is  found  that 
such  organization  engages  in  activities  which 
sedc  the  aboUtion  or  destructKm  by  unlawful 
means  of  the  govermnsnt  of  the  United 
States  or  any  Stats,  or  subdivision  thereof. 

"(1)  The  Board  may  further  determine, 
after  consideration  of  the  evidence,  that  an 
organization  has  ceased  to  exist.  Upon  peti- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  or  upon  peti- 
tion of  any  organization  which  has  been  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  this  section  the  Board 
after  appropriate  hearings  may  determine 
that  such  organisation  does  not  currently 
meet  the  standards  tat  designation.  The  At- 
torney OeiMral  shall  ^>praprlately  revlae  or 
modify  the  Information  furnished  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  consistent  with  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Board. 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  issue  appropriate  reg- 
ulations for  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Rkhabs  Nixosr. 

Tbs  Writs  House.  July  2, 1971. 
(FB  Doe.  71-9765  Filed  7-7-71;   13:01  pjn.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adc^ted  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place.  If  Senators  of  the 
United  States  believe  in  abiding  by  their 
oaths  to  support  the  Constitution,  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  adivted.  This  is 
so  because  it  will  nullify  the  attempt  of 
the  President  to  make  law.  The  Presi- 
dent, clearly  has  no  power  to  make  law 
under  our  system  of  government. 

During  the  argument  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  I  referred  to  the  case  of 
Younffstoton  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  UJS.  at 
page  579.  This  was  a  case  where  Presi- 
dent Truman  claimed  he  had  powers  as 
President  and  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  seize  the  steel 
plants  without  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress. Tlie  Supreme  Court  decided  in  that 
case  that  the  President  had  no  such  pow- 
er. The  Supreme  Court  said  some  things 
about  section  1  of  article  I  of  the  Ccm- 
stitution  that  we  need  to  heed  this  hour. 
Justice  Black  said : 

It  is  dear  that  if  the  Presldsnt  bad  au- 
thority to  Issue  the  order  he  did,  it  mtut  be 
found  in  some  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
And  It  ts  not  claimed  that  express  constitu- 
tional language  grmnta  this  power  to  the 
President.  The  contention  Is  that  presidential 
power  should  be  Implisd  from  the  aggregate 
of  his  powers  under  the  Oonstttutlon.  Par- 
tlenlar  reliance  is  plaeed  on  provisions  in 
Artlde  n  which  say  that  "Ths  aneutlv* 
Powsr  ahaU  be  vested  in  a  Prasklsat  .  . 
that  "he  ahaU  take  Care  that  the  I«wb  hs 
faithfully  executed";  and  that  he  "Shan  be 


Commands  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States.* 

"me  arder  cannot  prupetly  be  sustained  as 
an  saw  else  of  ths  President's  military  power 
as  Commandsr  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Foroca. 

Then  omitting  some  portion  of  the 
opinion  irrelevant  to  the  present  argu- 
ment, I  continue  reading  Justice  Black's 
opinion: 

Nor  can  the  seizure  order  be  sustained  be- 
cause of  the  several  constitutional  provisions 
that  grant  executive  power  to  the  President. 

In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  Uws  are 
f althfuBy  executed  refotas  the  idea  that  he 
is  to  be  a  Uwmaker.  The  Constitution  llmtta 
hla  functions  in  the  lawmaking  process  to 
the  recoaunendlng  of  laws  he  thinks  wise  and 
the  vetoing  of  laws  he  tlilnlcs  bad.  And  the 
Constitution  Is  neither  sOent  nor  equivocal 
about  who  shall  make  the  laws  which  the 
President  Is  to  execute.  The  first  section  of 
the  first  article  says  that  "AU  legislative  Pow- 
ers herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Con- 
gress of  the  Unltsd  SUtas. 

Then  omitting  other  certain  portions. 
I  continue  my  reading : 

The  President's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  congressional  policy  be  executed  tn  a 
manner  prescribed  by  Congreas — It  directs 
that  a  presldeattel  poUcy  be  esaented  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Piasldsnt. 

I  digress  to  note  that  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Executive  order  mentioned  in 
my  amendment  does.  I  continue: 

The  preamble  of  the  order  itself,  like  that 
of  many  statutes,  sets  out  reasons  why  the 
President  beUeves  certain  policies  should  be 
adopted,  proclaims  these  poUeles  ss  rules  of 
conduct  to  be  foUowed,  and  again,  like  a 
statute,  authorizes  a  government  official  to 
promulgate  additional  rulea  and  regulations 
consistent  with  the  policy  proclaimed  and 
needed  to  carry  that  policy  into  execution. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  public 
policies  aa  those  proclaimed  by  the  order  Is 
beyond  question. 

I  digress  to  observe  that  the  question 
whether  Congress  itself  could  adopt  the 
provisions  in  the  Executive  order  is  a 
most  serious  cMistitutional  question.  I 
resume  reading: 

It  is  sakTthat  other  Prestdents  without  con- 
gressional authcrlty  have  taken  possfsslcm 
of  private  bualneaa  enterprises  In  order  to 
settle  labor  disputes.  But  even  if  this  be  true. 
Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  its  exclusive 
contitutional  authority  to  make  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers 
vested  by  the  CMistitution  "in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  united  SUtes,  or  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof." 

The  Founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the 
lawmaking  power  to  the  Congress  alone  In 
l>oth  good  and  bad  times.  It  would  do  no  good 
to  recall  the  historical  events,  the  fears  of 
power  and  the  hopes  for  freedom  that  lay 
behind  their  choice.  Such  a  review  would  but 
oonflxm  our  holding  that  thla  stisura  order 
cannot  stand. 

The  time  is  here,  right  now,  for  the 
Senate  to  decide  whether  the  Congress 
should  retain  Its  legtelatlTe  power  or 
whether  It  should  abdicate  that  power  to 
an  Executive  order  adopted  ta^  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  usurpation  of  authority 
which  the  ConstltutioD  denies  to  him. 

It  la  a  vcxy  sertoua  question,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, irtwther  Congren  itself  has  the 
power  to  adopt  laws  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bxeeotive  order.  TJtMX 
question  ought  to  be  lesuived  by  the 
CongresB.  Does  the  Oonstttutlon  (rf  the 
United  States  permit  Coagnes  to  estab- 
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llsh  an  executive  board  to  exercise  Ju- 
dicial power  and  to  brand  and  stigmatiae 
Americans  because  thejr  bdong  to  orga- 
nizations which  are  foolish  enough  to 
believe  or  advocate  the  unwise  things 
specified  In  the  order?  Congress  should 
face  that  issue  and  make  that  dedslon. 
It  ought  not  to  tcderate  the  usurpation 
of  I^lslative  power  by  the  President,  as 
this  Executive  order  attempts  to  do. 

Oh,  It  may  be  said  that  other  Presi- 
dents have  issued  Executive  orders,  but 
that  does  not  do  away  with  the  power  of 
Coogress  under  the  Constitution.  Murder 
and  larceny  have  been  committed  In 
every  generation  since  mankind  made  his 
appearance  on  this  earth,  but  that  fact 
does  not  make  murder  meritorious  or 
larceny  legal. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Ccmstitution  was  designed  to  make 
Americans  politically  and  intellectually 
and  splrltiuJly  free.  Under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  an 
American  can  advocate  anything  he  de- 
sires to  advocate,  no  matter  how  disgust- 
ing It  may  be.  as  long  as  he  does  not 
advocate  action  to  bring  it  about. 

He  can  advocate  overthrow  of  the  Oov- 
emment  by  force  and  violence  as  long 
as  he  does  not  urge  action  be  taken  to 
carry  his  advocacy  into  effect. 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  In  an  oiriinlon 
by  Justice  Bnuidels,  that  the  remedy  for 
unwise  ideas  is  ediication.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son sidd  no  country  has  any  need  to  fear 
injury  at  the  hands  of  free  speech  as  long 
as  it  leaves  truth  free  to  combat  error. 
Justice  Brandeis  said,  in  one  of  his  wise 
opinions,  that  remedies  for  foolish  ideas 
such  as  those  this  Executive  order  is  di- 
rected against  are  twofold.  First,  we 
should  eradicate  such  Ideas  by  education. 
We  do  not  need  less  free  speech,  he  said; 
we  need  more.  We  need  Americans  to 
stand  up  and  tell  what  a  great  country 
we  have.  Then,  he  says,  if  bad  ideas  In- 
duce people  to  violate  the  law,  they  ought 
to  be  tried  for  their  crimes  In  courts, 
where  they  have  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence and  where  they  have  a  right  to 
confront  their  accusers  and  where  they 
are  entitled  to  a  judicial  trial  before  an 
impartial  judge  and  jury.  This  is  the  Im- 
portant point  I  desire  to  make. 

This  Executive  order  is  clearly  un- 
constituticmal.  even  if  Its  contents  had 
beoi  Incorporated  in  an  act  of  Ccsigress 
instead  of  in  an  Executive  order  made  by 
a  President  who  has  no  power  to  make 
any  law. 

I  read  from  Yates  v.  United  States.  354 
UjS.  298.  page  321.  where  the  opinion  was 
written  by  Justice  Harlan,  who  is  cer- 
tainly no  apologist  for  people  who  desire 
-to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence.  He 
•aid: 

Tbe  «aMaoe  of  th«  Dennis  holdiag  wm 
ttiAt  InrtortJlnatlnn  of  a  group  In  prep«r*Uon 
toe  future  violent  action,  m  well  as  exhorta- 
tion to  Immediate  action,  by  advocacy  found 
to  be  directed  to  "action  for  the  accompIlBh- 
ment"  of  forcible  overthrow,  to  violence  a« 
*%  rule  or  principle  of  action,"  and  employ- 
ing "languace  of  Inettement,"  id.,  at  SI  1-413, 
!•  not  eoneUtutloiMUy  protected  vImo  the 
groiv  la  of  euaelent  ttmm  and  cohesiTenaaa,  la 
auAdentl J  orlafited  toward*  action,  and  other 
dreumataaoae  are  aueh  as  reasonably  to 
Justify  appntomiOon  that  ictlon  win  occur. 


This  la  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  view 
of  the  DIatrlct  Ooort  here  that  mere  doctrinal 
jTwtlUcatlon  ot  focelble  overthrow.  If  engaged 
In  with  the  mtent  to  aocnmpMah  overthrow, 
la  punishable  per  «e  under  the  Smith  Act. 
TbMt  sort  of  advocacy,  even  though  uttered 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  lead  to 
violent  revolution,  is  too  remote  from  con- 
crete action  to  be  regarded  as  the  kind  of 
indoctrination  preparatory  to  action  which 
was  eondemned  in  DennU.  As  one  of  the  con- 
curring oplnons  In  Dennit  put  It:  "Through- 
out our  decisions  there  has  recurred  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  statement  of  an  idea 
which  may  prompt  Its  bearers  to  take  unlaw- 
ful action,  and  advocacy  that  such  action 
be  taken." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  if  I  might  have 
2  minutes  to  finish. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes  <hi  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  the  fatal  defect. 
I  think,  in  this  Executive  order,  if  it 
had  been  incorporated  in  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  undertakes  to  reach  ideas,  and 
not  to  reach  advocacy  of  action.  It  con- 
denuis  advocacy  of  ideas  as  distinguished 
from  advocacy  of  action. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  no  one  can  foretell  exactiy  what 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  going  to  decide  on 
a  matter,  but  I  do  say  that  anyone  who 
can  read  the  English  language,  and 
reads  article  I,  section  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution, knows  that  the  power  to  make 
laws  belongs  to  Congress  and  not  to  the 
President.  And  I  say  that  anyone  who 
reads  the  opinlims  in  the  Yates  case  and 
a  multitude  of  other  decisions,  must  real- 
ize there  is  a  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion here.  So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
my  amendment,  and  to  prevent  this 
money  from  being  used  for  anything  ex- 
cept the  exercise  of  powers  given  the 
Board  by  Congress  and  prior  Executive 
orders.  Let  the  administration  or  any- 
one Interested  propose  legislation  to  be 
acted  by  Congress,  and  let  Congress  de- 
termine whether  we  can  prescribe  some 
kind  of  constitutional  law  to  protect 
America  against  persons  such  as  those 
described  in  the  Executive  order,  with- 
out violating  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  keep  the  power  of  Congress 
where  the  Ccmstitutlon  placed  it.  That  is 
all  my  amendment  seeks  to  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  or  5  minutes.  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

The  issue  as  to  whether  this  Board 
win  continue  has  been  settled  by  the 
vote  on  the  previous  amendment.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
appropriated  the  money  in  the  bill.  By 
the  action  of  the  Senate  a  few  minutes 
ago,  the  Senate  retained  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  Board  to  function. 

We  have  complained  that  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  has  had 
nothing  to  do.  So  the  President,  In  good 
conscience,  has  undertaken  by  Executive 
order  to  give  the  Board  some  additional 
responsibility.  I  know  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional question  here.  I  know  that  con- 
stitutional questicm  will  likely  ultimately 


go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Court  will  decide  It,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  the  meantime  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  undertaking  to  get  results 
for  the  good  of  this  coimtiy  out  of  this 
appHHiriation. 

We  can  throw  It  away.  The  money  is 
going  to  be  spent  anjrway.  As  far  as  we 
can  tell  now,  both  Houses  have  appro- 
priated It,  and  this  Is  just  an  Issue  on  the 
question  of  the  President's  power.  There 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

We  have  Uterally  thousands  of  Execu- 
tive orders  issued  by  the  President.  That 
has  been  a  practice  for  years.  Whether 
this  one  transgresses  the  power  of  the 
legislature  is  a  question  which,  as  I  see  It, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to  decide. 
But  In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  one 
In  this  body,  in  my  Judgment,  who  will 
deny  there  is  work  that  ought  to  be  done 
either  by  this  agency  or  by  some  agency 
of  the  Government  in  this  field,  with  the 
tiireat  of  subversion  increasing  all  the 
time.  If  this  Is  not  the  right  way  to  do  It. 
then  do  not  blame  the  Board,  blame  the 
legislature.  Blame  Congress.  What  are 
we  dohig  about  it,  sitting  here  blaming 
the  Bofiu-d,  with  these  conditions  going 
on  all  the  time?  It  is  time  for  us  to  get 
into  action,  and  quit  trying  to  throw 
the  blame  off  somewhere  else.  We  have 
a  responsibility,  too,  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation:  and  if  the  Board  is  not  to 
weigh  It,  if  we  are  not  going  to  support 
it.  then  we  should  introduce  legislation 
to  take  some  action  legislatively,  to  try 
to  remedy  this  condition.  We  cannot 
escape  by  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  blaming  the  Board. 

We  have  got  the  appropriation  now. 
The  President  says  he  wants  to  do  It  this 
way.  He  has  the  right.  I  am  not  sure.  The 
Supreme  Court  Itself  at  this  moment 
does  not  know.  If  we  would  ask  them  to- 
day, they  might  change  their  minds  by 
the  time  the  case  got  to  them,  or  they 
might  decide  it  <me  way  today  and 
change  their  minds  next  year.  There  is  no 
way  to  rely  on  that  source;  we  have  re- 
lied on  It  before.  Mr.  President,  and 
foimd  It  repudiating  its  own  decisions 
and  its  own  precedents. 

niat  is  why  there  is  a  need  for  the 
Board.  I  submit,  having  retained  the 
Board,  let  us  not  say  to  it,  "Now,  you 
caimot  do  the  job  the  President  asked 
you  to  do."  Again  I  say  to  those  who  are 
complaining  about  someone  not  support- 
ing the  President's  program,  "This  Is  your 
President's  program.  How  will  you  vote 
on  this  issue?  Where  is  the  consistency?" 
Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  President.  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
do  what  I  can  in  this  field  against  sub- 
version in  this  country.  We  may  get  on 
the  wrong  track ;  the  Supreme  Court  may 
say  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  We  may 
have  to  back  up  and  try  somewhere  else. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  President  and 
his  Attorney  General  say  this  is  the  way. 
I  have  just  about  as  much  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  as  I  have  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  may  be  saying  a  whtile 
lot,  but  I  say  it  without  any  reservations. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  President's 
program.  Let  us  follow  It.  We  have  got 
the  Board;  let  us  give  It  something  to  do. 
The  PREsmmo  officer,  ah  re- 
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maining  time  having  been  yielded 
ba«* 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  that  the  President  by  use  of  his 
power  to  issue  Executive  orders  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  grant  these  addi- 
tional powers  to  the  SACB.  It  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  he  does  have  the  power 
to  shift  from  one  agency  or  commission 
or  department  or  board  imder  his  super- 
vision, powers  which  are  not  in  confilct 
with  those  presenUy  held  by  the  receiv- 
ing body.  Several  examples  of  this  have 
been  given  in  the  past  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Ust  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

USX    OF    Tint    SOBVFRSIVE    ACTIVmES    CONTaOL 

BOAKD  To  Conduct  Hearing  Undkk  Exxcd- 
Tiv«  Oann  10450  in  Connection  With  the 
Designation  or  Certain  Organizationb 
The  function  of  designating  subversive 
organisations  was  both  established  and  as- 
signed to  the  Justice  Department  by  Execu- 
tive order.  It  seems  clear  that  the  President 
could  reassign  this  task  to  another  agency 
in  the  Executive  Branch  by  issuing  a  subse- 
quent order  (S  UJS.C.  301).  Question  has 
been  raised,  however,  as  to  whether  the 
Board's  status,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
traditionally  Independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, precludes  such  a  transfer.  We  conclude 
that  there  is  no  rule  which  forbids  such 
agencies  from  accepting  functions  assigned 
by  Executive  order.  There  are,  in  fact, 
precedents  for  such  action.  These  Include 
the  following  Executive  Orders: 

(1)  The  PPC  is  authorized  to  have  hear- 
ings and  issue  permits  for  the  construction 
and  operation  at  the  borders  of  the  U.S. 
of  gas  and  electric  transmission  facilities. 
Executive  Order  No.  10530,  May  10,  1954.  The 
Inherent  power  to  issue  such  permits  Is  con- 
sidered as  being  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  Constitution.  The  delegation  was  sus- 
tained under  the  President's  Inherent  right 
to  delegate  functions  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution. 

(3)  The  President  has  delegated  to  the 
FCC  his  statutory  power  to  issue  and  to  re- 
voke on  notice  and  hearing  licenses  to  land 
or  operate  submarine  cables  in  the  Uj8. 
Executive  Order  No.  10530  of  May  10.  1954. 
The  Executive  order  recites  that  the  delega- 
tion Is  made  under  3  U.S.C.  301,  which  au- 
thorizes Presidential  delegations  within  the 
Executive  Branch. 

(3)  Under  E.O.  8843  of  August  9, 1941,  the 
President  authorized  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  establish 
consumer  credit  controls.  These  controls  in- 
cluded a  licensing  system  and  administrative 
hearings  for  revocation  of  licenses. 

(4)  E.O.  No.  11423  of  August  16,  1968. 
delegates  authority  for  granting  permission 
for  facilities  at  UJS.  borders  such  as  con- 
veyor belts  for  coal.  Ultimate  authority  is 
placed  in  the  Secretary  of  State  but  he  Is 
directed  to  request  the  views  of  the  ICC  on 
such  matters. 

This  list  of  precedents  does  not  pretend 
to  be  exhaustive;  however,  based  on  the 
above,  certain  conclusions  may  be  offered.  It 
seems  that  an  independent  regulatory 
agency  may  acquiesce  In  an  order  from  the 
Executive  to  perform  a  new  function  If 
(a)  the  function  is  otherwise  authorized 
by  law,  (b)  It  does  not  interfere  with  other 
agency  functions,  and  (c)  It  is  closely 
compatible  with  the  agency's  other  activi- 
ties. On  this  basis  It  eeems  that  the  Order 
is  on  reasonably  sound  grounds. 

The  SACB  appropriation  for  fiscal  1970  is 
set  forth  In  the  "Department  of  State,  Jus- 


tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1971." 
which  was  approved  on  October  31,  1970. 
84  Stat.  1940.  It  reads  in  its  entirety  (84  Stat. 
1061): 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,'  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  for  expenses  of  travel,  and  not  to 
exceed  S500  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  $401,400." 

It  would  be  fair  to  construe  the  term  "nec- 
essary expenses"  as  Including  any  expenses 
necessary  for  executing  tasks  lawfuUy  as- 
signed to  the  agency.  Assuming  that  the 
power  to  list  groups  can  be  validly  trans- 
ferred to  the  SACB,  there  seems  to  be  no 
problem  In  using  the  Board's  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  order. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Act  shows 
that  there  was  concern  with  whether  the 
Board  would  be  able  to  receive  and  hear 
cases  under  existing  law.  See  Hearing*  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies,  91st  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  pp.  871.  fl.;  S.  Rep.  No.  1135.  91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess,  35;  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
91st  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  p.  737  ff.  Omigress  was 
aware  that  appropriations  might  well  be  used 
for  new  and  unspecUled  duties  which  were  to 
be  found  for  It.  Thus,  Chairman  Rooney  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  Board  stated  on  the  House  floor  at 
the   time   the   appropriation   was   approved; 

(CONCRESSIONAI.  RECORD,   VOl.    116,   pt.    12,   pp. 

16580-15581) : 

"Mr.  RooNBT  of  New  York.  They  have  prac- 
tically no  jurisdiction  at  the  present  time. 
As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  nunols  (Mr.  Tates)  in  the  fuU  com- 
mittee, they  are  in  a  standby  position. 

We  have  been  told  by  administration  of-' 
flclals,  that  they  wanted  us  to  go  ahead  with 
this  appropriation  because  they  were  going 
to  find  new  duties  for  the  Board.  I  do  not 
know  what  duties  they  wiU  find  for  them. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  function  of  this 
committee  to  cut  their  appropriation  out 
completely.  We  have  them  down  to  bare 
bones,  and  we  do  have  to  pay  salaries  to  the 
Presidential  appointees." 

Subsequently,  in  Senate  hearings  on  the 
appropriation  Senator  Thurmond  appeared 
as  a  witness  and  testified  (Hearings,  supra 
at  908) : 

"PLANS  or  attormbt  csnxrai.  to  give  boarb 

NEW  and  expanded  DTTTIES 

"Furthermore,  I  am  informed  by  the  At- 
torney General  that  he  has  plans  to  give  the 
Board  new  and  expanded  duties,  and  that 
these  plans  should  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
The  Board  should  receive  appropriations  so 
that  it  wlU  be  prepared  for  these  new  duties." 

Senator  Thurmond  later  repeated  this 
statement  during  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  an  amendment  by  Senator  Proxmire  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  Board's  appropria- 
tion. (Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  22, 
p. 29866). 

Based  on  the  broad  language  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  and  its  legislative  history, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Board's  appropriation  can 
be  spent  on  the  profMeal  to  give  the  Board 
"new  and  expanded  duties"  and  that  Con- 
gress was  aware  of  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  reference  to  the  his- 
tory on  this  subject  of  providing  for  in- 
tegrity of  employees  of  Government 
shows  that  following  World  War  n  Pres- 
ident Truman  determined  that  there  was 
a  need  for  questions  of  security  to  be 
considered  in  hiring  Federal  employees. 
To  establish  procedures  for  this  program 
Truman  In  1947  Issued  EbcecuUve  Order 
9835  which  created  loyalty  review  boards. 


'  6  U.S.C.  3109  provides  for  employment  of 
services  of  experts  and  consultants. 


In  1950,  Congress  enacted  64  Stat.  476 
which  created  a  national  security  pro- 
gram and  which  is  the  first  origin  of  the 
Attorney  General's  list  of  un-American 
organizations.  This  statute  gives  only  in- 
ferential authority  for  such  a  list.  There 
is  no  ^>eciflc  statutory  authority.  How- 
ever, to  carry  out  the  directives  of  the 
act  to  maintain  national  security,  Tru- 
man directed  that  the  list  be  maintained 
so  that  Federal  employmoit  officials 
could  have  a  list  of  organizations  mon- 
bership  in  which  was  considered  a 
danger  to  security.  The  original  act  re- 
lated to  only  some  agencies,  but  this  was 
extended  by  Truman  in  Executive  Order 
10237  of  April  1951  to  cover  all  Federsd 
agencies.  During  this  time  the  original 
dlrecti(Hi  of  the  program  was  shifted 
from  loyalty  to  the  United  States  to  se- 
curity for  the  United  States.  The  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Cole  against  Young 
directed  that  this  type  of  screening  could 
be  used  only  for  sensitive  positicms 
whereas  it  had  previously  been  used  for 
all  positions. 

President  E^lsenhower  in  Executive 
Order  10450  repealed  Truman  order  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9835  and  ordered  the  "At- 
torney General  to  render  such  advice  as 
may  be  requisite"  to  enable  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  to  "establish  and  main- 
tain an  appropriate  employee-security 
program." 

During  the  1950*8.  Attorney  General 
Brownell  added  a  great  many  organiza- 
tions to  this  list  until  by  1955  there  were 
close  to  300.  Because  of  recent  acti<ms  of 
later  Attorneys  General  and  the  courts, 
this  list  has  not  been  reviewed  or  up- 
dated since  1955  although  civil  service 
offices  still  use  it  for  assistance  in  de- 
termining questions  of  security  for  Fed- 
eral employment. 

Of  the  283  organizations  presently  on 
the  Ust.  the  Justice  Department  has  In- 
formation that  263  are  no  longer  active 
and  beUeves  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  present  list,  leaving  only  20  now 
functioning.  In  addition  Justice  has  un- 
der consideration  25  new  organizations 
for  additicm  to  the  list.  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  the  hearings 
and  determination  of  security  concern- 
ing these  organizations  carried  out  by 
the  SACB  pursuant  to  all  of  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  regarding  such  mat- 
ters as  subpoena  powers,  open  hearings, 
right  to  counsel,  transcripts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  right  to  cross-examination 
rather  than  in  the  privacy  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  pursuant  to  routine 
procedures  without  these  safeguards. 

In  addition  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  independently.  Federal  employment 
personnel  are  right  now  taking  into  con- 
sideration membership  in  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Black  Panthers  before  hir- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Black  Panthers  is  not  on  the  list.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  siKh  an  organiza- 
tion placed  on  a  public  list  after  due 
process  hearings  so  that  citizens  can 
know  that  if  they  maintain  membership 
in  this  organization  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  security  risks  and  denied  Gov- 
enunent  employment  rather  than  have 
them  innocentiy  join  (Hily  later  to  real- 
ize the  consequences?  A  nationwide  pub- 
lic Ust  is  far  better  than  a  covert  but 
powerful  blacklist. 
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Under  the  amendments  to  BO-10450 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  will  be  relieved  of 
Ms  preeent  rote  of  "proaecoftor  and 
Judge"  of  these  matters  and  the  f aet  find- 
ing win  be  transferred  to  the  SACB  with 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  mah^tatntr^g  i^ig 
present  responslbUlty  for  ftaud  listing  and 
dissemination  of  this  information. 

The  action  of  the  President  In  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  July  2  is  no  different 
from  those  Just  cited.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  over8tew)ed  his  authority  or 
transgressed  on  the  legislative  powers  of 
Congress  in  any  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  sp<*e  out  against  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  AtUxney  General  which 
would  apply  to  citizens  in  all  Federal 
cases  the  same  preventive  detoitian 
measures  which  have  been  thrust  upon 
the  eitiaens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  least  with  respect  to  that  measure, 
however,  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
work  its  legislative  will.  We  have  now 
learned  that  with  respect  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  C<mtr<rf  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  recently 
decided  that  the  Congress  should  no 
longer  legislate. 

By  lasulng  Executive  Order  11605, 
which  is  unparallded  in  scope,  tmprece- 
dented  in  power,  and  dangerous  in  pur- 
pose, the  Presidoit  of  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  establish  a  "McCarthy 
committee"  by  Executive  flat.  His  order 
claims  the  right  to  create  new  powers  for 
the  SabvendTe  Activities  Control  Board. 
Without  seeking  congressi<nial  action, 
without  permitting  committee  hearings, 
without  allowing  "speech  and  debate," 
without  even  filing  a  reorganization  plan 
for  congressional  consideration — the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed, enacted,  and  signed  into  law,  his 
own  personal  legislation. 

Perhaps  we  are  losing  our  ability  to  be 
shocked.  For  in  the  recent  past  we  have 
experienced  the  temporary  suspension  of 
several  of  our  ccmstitutional  guaran- 
tees— all  in  the  name  of  "national  secu- 
rity," and  all  under  a  doctrine  called  "in- 
herent power."  First  it  was  the  right  of 
free  speech,  chilled  by  military  spying. 
Then  it  was  the  right  to  be  secure  in  our 
homes,  eroded  by  unsupervised  wiretap- 
ping. It  was  due  process  of  law,  and  the 
right  to  be  protected  against  cniel  and 
unusual  punishment,  which  were  ignored 
on  May  Day.  And  then  the  right  of  a 
free  press  was  diluted  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

And  now,  in  furtherance  of  what  this 
administration  has  apparently  come  to 
conclude  is  its  inherent  power  "to  ex- 
pose"— as  one  official  recently  put  it — 
we  see  an  effort  to  suspend  the  very  first 
constitutional  mandate  that  "all  legisla- 
tive powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  so-called  principle  of  law  which 
has  been  cited  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dential power  to  make  law  was  articu- 
lated by  a  high  Justice  Department  of- 
ficial last  week.  He  said: 

Where  the  appropriate  committee  having 
jurisdiction  la  advised  of  the  functions,  ad- 
filtlonal  funetlona,  which  the  Commission  is 
grantod,  and  the  Congress  acts  upon  that  ap- 
propriation with  that  knowledge,  that,  as  In 
this  eaaa,  the  SACB  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  engage  In  that  type  of  hearing 
activity. 


■mat  Is  the  same  theory  that  has  been 
dted  time  and  again  In  support  of  as- 
sertions that  the  Oonsress  has  declared 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Hie  Caogress  has 
not  accepted  that  theory  before,  and 
must  not  accede  to  it  now. 

I  trust  that  all  of  us  here  today,  no 
matter  bow  we  stand  on  the  merits  of 
the  SACB,  or  on  the  powers  of  the  SACB, 
will  stand  fast  to  the  basic  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  and  insist 
that  these  new  measures  be  submitted  to 
the  normal  machinery  of  the  legislative 
process. 

And  so,  I  support  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  commend 
him  for  the  courage,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
leadership,  which  he  has  once  again  dis- 
played. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  questicm  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Ohavxl),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Qravkl),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  BtrcKLXT 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  QRimN),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  on  oflldal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Soiator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Bfr.  Javits)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  51, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  151  Leg.] 
TEAS— 51 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hxichea 

Humpfarer 

Inooye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 


AOcen 

ChUes 

Anderson 

Church 

Bsyh 

Cook 

BORRS 

Cooper 

Brooke 

Cranston 

Burdlck 

Bacleton 

Byrd,Va. 

Slender 

Cannon 

Ervln 

Case 

Pultelgbt 

M^tfctM 

Packwood 

Scott 

MoOae 

Pastore 

^tong 

MoOovem 

Pearson 

Stevens 

MlUer 

PeU 

Stevenson 

Moodale 

Percy 

Symington 

Moss 

Prozmlre 

Tslmadge 

Muskle 

Rlblooff 

Tunney 

Helson 

Schwelker 
NATS— 37 

Williams 

Allen 

Pong 

Prouty 

AUoU 

OambreU  - 

Randolph 

Baker 

Gold  water 

Roth 

Bennett 

Qumey 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Smith 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Spaikman 

Bro(& 

Stennis 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

CurUs 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

McCleUan 

Toung 

Eastland 

Melntyie 

Fannin 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO— la 

Beau 

Gravel 

Javits 

Bellmon 

GrUBn 

Metcalf 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  sanendment  was  agreed 
to.  ] 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wnich  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.        I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  «i  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  suspend.  The  Soiate  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  why 
can  we  not  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will 
not  proceed  until  the  Senate  is  in  or- 
der. The  clerk  will  not  proceed.  The 
clerk  may  proceed  to  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  22,  following  line  8.  Insert  the 
f  oUowlng : 

"Sic.  20B.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  establishment,  operation  or  support 
of  any  new  or  substantially,  expanded  Fed- 
eral, state,  local  or  interstate  computerized 
system  for  the  collection,  classification.  In- 
dexing, exchange  or  dissemination  of  crim- 
inal offender  records,  criminal  intelligence 
information,  or  the  criminal  histories  of  In- 
dividuals imtil  (a)  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  establishing  policies  and 
procedures  to  Insure  the  Integrity  and  ac- 
curacy of  such  systems  and  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  persons  covered 
or  affected  by  such  systems,  or  (b)  120  days 
after  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
the  report  and  legislative  recommendations 
required  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  May 
1,  1971,  pursuant  to  section  7(7)  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  (Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Acts  Amendments  of  1970  (Pi.  91-«44.  84 
Stat.  188B) ,  whichever  occurs  first." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
moratorium  which  I  propose  will  not 
stop  any  existing  computerized  data  sys- 
tems in  the  Department  of  Justice,  such 
as  currently  operating  organized  crime 
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inteUigenoe  programs  or  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  exdiange  of 
InfOTmaUon  on  wanted  persons  and 
stolen  property.  Nor  would  my  amend- 
ment suspend  any  State  or  local  crim- 
inal Information  or  intelligence  program 
currently  receiving  Federal  aid.  It  would 
cerUlnly  be  shortsighted  to  pull  the  plug 
on  all  computerized  systems,  or  to  de- 
cree that  they  could  not  add  a  single 
bit  of  new  information  or  respond  to 
any  greater  number  of  inequities  than 
they  receive  today.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  is  not  the  intent  or 
effect  of  my  amendment. 

I  do  beUeve,  however,  that  we  should 
suspend  the  funding  of  new  criminal 
Justice  data  banks  until  the  state  of  the 
law  catches  up  with  the  state  of  tbe 
art. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
temporarily  suspend  Justice  Department 
funding  of  any  new  or  substantially  ex- 
panded criminal  justice  data  banli^  on 
individuals,  to  give  the  Congress,  hope- 
fully with  the  cooperation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
enact  uniform  policies  and  procedures 
to  govern  such  operations  and  insure 
that  they  will  fully  protect  individual 
rights. 

Fy>r  example,  the  pending  bill  includes 
$4J  million— $1.3  million  for  the  FBI  and 
$3  million  for  LEAA — ^to  launch  a  new, 
ultimately  nationwide  computerized  sys- 
tem for  the  exchange  of  criminal  his- 
tories. The  $4.3  million  would  support 
the  hiring  of  60  additional  NCIC  clerks 
to  administer  the  naticmal  index  for  this 
new  system,  plus  additional  NCIC  com- 
puter and  transmission  facilities,  and 
Federal  aid  of  $3  million  to  the  States  to 
expand  the  network  from  the  Project 
SEARCH  base  of  15  States  to  25  States 
and  to  convert  an  unspecified  number  of 
Individual  case  histories. 

More  mnH«w>«  in  LEAA  fimds  are  in- 
tended to  support  a  wide  variety  of  State 
and  local  criminal  information  and  in- 
telligence projects.  According  to  one  pub- 
lished report,  as  many  as  46  States  are 
expected  to  have  some  type  of  computer- 
izeid  data  system  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1973. 

In  short,  we  are  being  asked  today  to 
approve  ttiiliiAns  for  data  banks  which 
will  potentially  affect  the  lives  and  free- 
dom of  millions  of  Americans.  Yet,  as  I 
will  discuss  later  in  my  remarks.  Federal 
law  on  this  sensitive  subject  Is  inade- 
quate and  obsolete,  while  State  and  local 
statutes  lag  even  further  behind  the 
times. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  establish  clear  guidelines  and 
controls  for  criminal  Justice  data  banks 
operated  by  Federal  agencies,  supported 
by  Federal  funds,  or  connected  with  Fed- 
eral systems.  Accordingly,  last  year  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  which  was 
adopted  in  section  7(7)  of  that  act  That 
section  states: 

Not  Uter  than  BCay  1, 1971,  the  Administra- 
tion (LEAA]  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congraoa  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  aaalst  in  the  purposes  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  promoting  the  Integrity 
and  accuracy  of  criminal  justice  data  ctdleo- 
tlon,  processing,  and  dissemination  systems 


funded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Oovenunent,  and  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  aU  persona  covered  or  affected 
by  such  systems. 

Unfortunately  the  Justice  Department 
has  failed  to  comply  with  this  dear  di- 
rective of  Congress.  The  report  is  now 
more  than  6  weeks  overdue.  The  last 
word  to  me  from  the  Justice  Department 
was  that  the  LEAA  recommendations  are 
still  imdergoing  review  and  revision 
somewhere  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  at  what 
precise  point  in  time  or  the  bureaucracy 
a  detailed  review  becomes  a  stall.  I  do 
know  that  I  proposed  a  May  1  report 
last  year  to  solicit  the  views  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  on  data  bank  controls  in  a 
timely  and  orderly  way,  so  that  Congress 
could  legislate  and  then  appropriate  in 
a  sensible  manner.  Instead,  we  are  now 
facing  the  precise  situation  I  hoped  to 
avoid.  We  are  being  asked  to  pay  now 
and  legislate  later. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  new  case  law  in 
this  area.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  opinion  by  Judge  Gesell  in 
Menard  against  Mitchell,  and  the  report 
and  model  State  law  proposed  by  the 
Project  SEARCH  Committee  in  Techni- 
cal Memorandum  No.  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 
[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

District    of    ColumbU,    ClvU  Action    No. 

39-68) 
Dau   B.    Mknaio,    PLADmrF,    vxastrs   John 

MnrCHXLI.,  KT  AI..,  DsnCMDENTS 
KKMOKAMSUM    OPINION 

Plaintiff  has  brought  this  action  to  ex- 
punge his  arrest  record  contained  in  the  Fin- 
gerprint Identification  files  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  That  record  reads 
as  foUows: 

Date  arrested  or  received:  August  10,  1965. 

Charge  or  offense:  459  PC  Burglary. 

Disposition  or  sentence:  August  12,  1965. 
Unable  to  connect  with  any  felony  or  mls- 
demeancM' — In  accordance  with  849b(l) — not 
deemed  an  arrest  but  detention  only. 

Occupation:  student. 

Originally  the  matter  was  presented  to  an- 
other Judge  of  this  Court  on  cross-motions 
for  summary  judgment  and  defendants  pre- 
vailed. The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  and 
remanded  for  the  taking  of  testimony  after 
expressing  interest  and  concern  with  Issues 
suggested  by  the  pleadings  which  the  Court 
apparently  felt  had  not  been  fully  developed 
In  the  record.  Menard  v.  Mitchell,  VS.  App. 
D.C..  430  F.2d  486  (1970).  Accordingly,  fur- 
ther evidence  was  taken  at  a  full  hearing 
and  the  Issues  have  been  briefed  and  argued. 

Menard,  age  19  at  time  of  arrest  and  sub- 
sequently an  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps,  con- 
tends that  his  arrest  In  Iioe  Angeles  vros 
without  probable  cavise  and  that  future  dis- 
semination of  the  above  arrest  record,  now 
In  the  files  of  the  FBI,  may  impede  his  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  subject  him  to 
an  Increased  risk  of  being  suspected  and 
arrested  for  crimes  on  other  occasions.  He 
seeks  expungement  of  the  record  or.  In  tbe 
alternative,  strict  limitations  on  Its  dis- 
semination by  the  FBL 

Before  considering  the  merits  of  the  ex- 
pungement issue  raised.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
set  forth  complete  fin«nng«  on  two  subjects 
Indicated  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  matters 
for  particular  Inquiry  on  remand:  the  pro- 
cedures and  practices  of  the  FBI  with  le^MCt 
to  maintaining  arrest  records  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Menard's  arrest. 


I.  The  Frooetfiires  o/  the  FBI  /deatfjtoa- 
tioH  DlvitUm — ^Fingerprint  and  arrest  i«e- 
ords  such  as  Menard's  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlgs- 
tlon's  Identification  Division.  This  Division, 
which  has  been  In  existence  since  1934.  func- 
tions imder  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  authority  of  28  U.S.C.  534,  which 
reads  as  foUows: 

i  534.  Acquisition,  preservation,  and  ex- 
change of  Identification  records:  appoint- 
ment of  officials. 

(a)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall — 

(1)  acquire,  coUect.  classify,  and  preserve 
Identification,  criminal  Identification,  crime 
and  other  records;  and 

(2)  exchange  these  records  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of.  authorized  officials  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  the  States,  cities,  and 
penal  and  other  institutions. 

(b)  The  exchange  of  records  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  is  subject  to 
cancellation  if  dissemination  is  made  out- 
side the  receiving  departments  or  related 
agencies. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint  of- 
ficials to  perform  the  functions  authorized 
by  this  section.  Added.  Pub.  L.  81MiS4,  f  4(c). 
Sept.  6.  1966,  80  Stat.  616. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  made  a  series 
of  rulings  interpreting  the  statute.  These 
are  largely  codified  In  38  CFJl.  {0.85(b) 
which  provides  that  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
shaU: 

Conduct  the  acquisition,  collection,  ex- 
change, classification,  and  preservation  of 
identification  records.  Including  personal 
fingerprints  voluntarily  submitted,  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis,  from  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  governmental  agencies,  in- 
surance companies,  railroad  police,  national 
banks,  member  banks  ot  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
System.  FDIC-Reserve-Insured  Banks,  and 
^M^T^W"g  Institutions  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insxiranoe  Corporation; 
provide  expert  testimony  in  Federal  or  local 
courts  as  to  fingerprint  examinations:  and 
provide  IdenUficatlon  assistance  in  disasters 
and  In  missing  persons  type  cases. 

The  FBI  Identlflcatloo  Division  has  finger- 
prints of  some  two  hundred  million  persons 
on  file.  These  records  are  maintained  In  s^- 
arate  criminal  and  applicant  files.  Flngv- 
prinU  are  submitted  to  the  Bureau  by  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agencies  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis.  Law  enforcing  agencies,  prlmarUy 
local  poUce  and  sherUTs  ofllcea.  submit  prints 
of  arrested  persons  In  order  to  receive  In- 
formation on  the  person's  prior  criminal  In- 
volvement. Tbe  Bureau  reports  its  findings 
and  maintains  the  fingerprint  card  so  sub- 
mitted, along  with  the  accompanying  arrest 
data.  In  Its  criminal  file.  Information  on 
the  subsequent  disposition  of  each  arrest  Is 
posted  If  received  from  the  submitting 
agency.  Tbe  Information  so  recorded  Is  cryp- 
tic and  formal,  without  explanation  or  elab- 
oration. Juvenile  arrests  and  convictions, 
when  submitted  by  local  agencies,  are 
treated  the  same  as  slmUar  adult  data.  The 
criminal  file  currently  contains  informa- 
tion on  some  sixty  million  arrests  ot  ap- 
proximately nineteen  million  people. 

Fingerprint  cards  are  also  received  from 
agencies  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments and  others  who  seek  Information  on 
an  Individual's  record  of  criminal  lnv<dve- 
ment  in  connection  with  permits,  licenses, 
and  employment  clearance. 

After  check  against  the  criminal  file,  these 
cards  are  maintained  in  the  applicant  file  for 
future  reference.  The  Division  also  lecelvea 
hundreds  of  "name  check"  requests  from 
contributing  and  non-contributing  sources, 
including  an  occasional  Congressman,  asking 
for  the  criminal  record  of  aa  individual  by 
name  without  submitting  any  fingerprints 
for  comparison.  Many  of  these  cannot  be 
processed  because  of  Inadequate  identifica- 
tion of  the  person  named,  particularly  where 
common  names  are  Involved.  Where  possible. 
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bowrar.  and  wiMn  the  Inqvilrliig  agency 
glTW  wbat  the  FBI  eoDslden  »  legltlm»t« 
r— on  for  tha  raquest,  tbeae  InqoMes  are 
prooMaad. 

Tba  volume  of  work  of  the  Division  Is 
enonnous,  lequlrlng  about  3300  emploTes. 
Tb»  OlTlaioD  reoalTes  an  average  of  29.000 
flngcrprtnta  a  day  for  prooeaatug,  of  which 
about  13.00  az«  received  from  law  enforc- 
ing agendea  In  connection  with  arresta. 

The  DlTlalon,  broadly  apeaklng,  oonsiderB 
any  state,  city  or  county  official  to  be  au- 
thortaad  to  receive  information  if  the  agency 
Jiaa  ^MwtHiTig  to  do  with  law  enforcement 
or  If  It  la  authorlaed  by  statute,  ordinance,  or 
rale  to  flngoprlnt  applicants  for  employ- 
inant  or  for  a  permit  or  license.  The  laws 
•ad  ordlnanoaa  of  various  local  areas  vary 
vldaly.  Some  areas  do  not  require  finger- 
printing for  practically  any  pupoae  whQe 
otbara  have  ixlghly  detailed  Ongerprlntlng 
requlrementa  for  varied  and  often  quite 
minor  occupations,  Examples  are  listed  in 
i^n^ndlz  A.  The  record  contains  a  long  list 
of  atate  and  local  governments  and  a  large 
number  of  different  licensing  authoritlea 
who  by  law  or  regulation  are  required  to 
take  flngerprlnta  as  part  of  their  licensing 
dutlaa.  TlM  Division  maintains  a  current  list 
of  contributing  or  participating  state  and 
federal  agencies  which  now  numbers  be- 
tween 7.000  and  8,000.  Of  these,  approximate- 
ly 3,750  are  local  police  departments  and 
sheriff  offloea.  Criminal  record  data  is  not 
aent  directly  to  private  employers,  except 
In  a  few  instances  such  as  390  banks  Insured 
by  the  PJ>J.C.  aiul  certain  hospitals.' 

As  far  as  the  Federal  agencies  are  con- 
oemed,  Executive  Order  10460  of  April  1963. 
CrJL  936  (1949-53  Comp.),  S  UJ9.C.  7311. 
requires  a  check  of  the  FBI  fingerprint  fllea 
on  practically  all  applicants  for  employment 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  whether  or  not 
ragaged  In  law  enforcement.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice rmnmlaalnn  and  the  Military  account  for 
the  higfaeat  volume  of  dngerprlnts  submitted 
to  the  Bureau. 

Oiven  the  very  general  nature  of  its  pur- 
ported authority  the  Bureau  has  proceeded 
eautlously.  It  Investigates  the  authority  of 
local  agencies  to  require  fingerprints  and  in- 
alata  that  detailed  forms  be  filled  out  by  oon- 
trlbutora  ahowlng  the  purpose  for  which 
flngerprlnta  are  to  be  submitted.  The  At- 
torney General  advises  in  doubtful  sltua- 
tlona.  TiM  Dlvlalon  has  carried  out  its  work 
la  a  revonatbto,  meticulous  manner.  None- 
tbelaaa.  the  end  reaolt  la  most  xinsatisfact^vy. 
Whlla  the  Dlvialon  baa  vigorously  sought  to 
4avaIop  oompleta  records  and  particularly  to 
laam  of  dlapoaltlons  resulting  from  each  ar- 
reat.  thia  effort  has  iu>t  been  successful  due 
to  the  failure  of  arresting  agencies  to  send 
In  fbUow-up  data  on  fonns  provided.  Some 
poUee  departments  do  much  bettw  than 
vttaers  In  this  regard,  but  the  Division  has 
no  sanctions  and  must  be  aatlafled  with  irtiat 
It  can  gat  by  persuasion  since  the  whole  sya- 
tem  functions  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Bven 
more  troubl«aacne  is  the  fact  that  the  Divi- 
sion haa  little  opportunity  to  supervise  what 
la  actually  done  with  the  arrest  reoorda  It 
tflaaenUnataa.  It  requlrea  that  a  proper  pur- 
poae  be  atated  by  the  agency  requeatlng  In- 
formation but  what  is  In  fact  done  with  the 
Information  as  a  practical  matter  cannot  be 
constantly  checked.  It  la  apparent  that  local 
agencies  may  often  pass  on  arrest  infmna- 
tion  to  private  employeta.  The  Division  makes 
no  regular  Inqpaetton  to  prevent  thla.  tat 
it  haa  neither  funds  nor  aanotlana,  and  ac- 
cordingly raapoDda  only  to  oomplalnta.  In  a 
few  Inatanoea  police  departmenta  have  bean 
reatrlctad.  and  In  other  Inatanres  when  oom- 
plalnta were  received  personnel  or  admin- 
istrative changes  were  demanded  by  the  FBI 
and  put  Into  effect. 


Tbe  FBI  does  not  supply  an  Individual  with 
hla  arrest  record  except  under  rare  q>eolal 
drcumatanoea.  The  reaaons  are  apparently 
two:  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  definite  Iden- 
tification of  the  paraon  requeatlng  the  record, 
and  fiscal  considerations.  Thare  la  no  sure 
procedure  for  n-nMnf^  an  arrest  record  by 
name  only.  A  clear  set  of  flngerprlnta  la  re- 
quired for  matching  purpoaes.  Thus  as  a 
practical  matter  an  individual  must  submit 
his  prints  to  get  a  check  made  of  his  record. 
This  is  cumbersome.  Moreover,  the  Division  is 
alretMly  so  bard-pressed  that  It  cannot  now 
meet  the  demands  on  it  from  all  local  agen- 
cies. A  regular  system  of  servicing  lndlTid\iaI 
requests  would  reqxilre  an  estimated  tl  10.000 
per  annum,  plus  appropriations  for  at  least 
six  additional  employees. 

Any  agency  that  forwards  fingerprint  ar- 
rest data  to  the  Division  may  request  the 
Bureau  to  remove  the  data  from  the  file  and 
return  It.  This  the  Bureau  does  automat- 
ically, retaining  no  copies  and  without  In- 
quiring as  to  the  reasons  undeiiylng  the 
request.  Thus  control  of  what  arreat  or  crim- 
inal data  remain  In  the  filea  reata  In  every 
case  (except  where  an  arreat  on  Federal 
charges  is  Involved)  with  the  local  arrest- 
ing authority.  In  1970  over  8.000  arrest  rec- 
ords were  returned  by  the  FBI  to  local  au- 
thorlttea.  Some  thirteen  statea.  Including 
California,  have  laws  or  prooedurea  for  au- 
thorizing this  form  of  expungement  In  vary- 
ing circumstances.  In  addition  some  statea 
have  laws  limiting  the  type  of  arrest  data 
that  can  be  forwarded  routinely  to  the 
Biureau. 

Against  thia  background,  which  was  more 
fully  developed  in  the  record  In  an  effort  to 
supply  the  type  of  data  requested  In  the  de- 
clBlon  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  Is  possible 
to  turn  to  the  issues  presented  by  this 
particular  lawsuit. 

n.  TKe  CircumstanceM  of  the  Arrest — 
Menard  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  bur- 
glary by  two  ofllcers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  The  arrest  occurred  around  4:00 
ajn.  on  August  10,  1965.  The  police  had 
earlier  that  morning  received  a  complaint 
of  a  prowler  at  a  sanatorium  located  \n  a 
high  crime  area.  The  prowler  was  reported 
looking  m  windows  and  at  the  back  parking 
lot  of  the  institution.  Checking  on  this  com- 
plaint, the  ftollce  obtained  a  description  of 
the  man  and  proceeded  to  patrol  the  area.  A 
short  distance  away  they  saw  an  unkempt, 
unshaven  man  fitting  the  description, 
dressed  in  dark  clothing  lying  on  a  park 
bench.  That  man  was  Menard.  Near  him  on 
the  ground  was  a  wallet  belonging  to  aome- 
one  elae  containing  $10.  The  ofllcers  had  rea- 
son to  believe  the  wallet  might  have  been 
discarded  by  Menard  as  he  observed  the  offi- 
cers approaching  him  through  the  park.  The 
arrest  was  made  without  knowledge  of  any 
specific  burglary'  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
prowler  (jomplalnt,  the  suapicloua  presence 
of  the  wallet,  and  the  general  dreumatancea 
outlined  above.  Menard's  arrest  was  with 
probable  cause.  JCer  v.  CaHfomia,  374  XJ3.  23, 
34-36   (1983);  Jackton  v.  VntteA  State$,  112 

UJ3.  App.  DC.  aoo, soa  F.  ad  194,  i98  <i9«S) : 

PeopU  V.  Fischer.  49  Cal.  3d  443.  S14  P.  3d 
967,970  (1967). 

Menard  was  booked  at  the  precinct  after 
the  Watch  Commander  reviewed  the  facta 
and  dreumatancea  reported  by  the  officers. 
He  was  fingerprinted  and  his  prints  with  a 
notation  of  his  arrest  were  sent  to  the  Bu- 
reau In  accordance  with  regular  procedures. 
After  further  Investigation,  Menard  was  re- 
leased m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


ilnsTuanoe  companlea  are  aided  In  neoea- 
aary  identlflcatlon  work  but  an  not  fur- 
nished criminal  record  data  by  the  ^BI. 


'Burglary  Is  defined  under  the  California 
Criminal  Code  |  13-469  as  follows:  Every  per- 
son who  enters  any  honae,  room,  apartmamt, 
tenement,  ahop,  warehouse,  store,  min,  bam, 
stable,  outhouae  or  other  building  .  .  .  with 
Intent  to  commit  grand  or  petit  larceny  or 
any  felony  is  giillty  of  burglary. 


the  Oalifbmla  Penal  Code,  the  ptdloa  being 
"unable  to  connect  with  any  felony  or  mla- 
dameanor  at  this  time."  Plaintiff  and  his 
family  then  soiight  by  lengthy  correq;>ond- 
enoe  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
to  have  the  record  expunged  by  the  Police 
Department  but  were  finally  advised  on  May 
81,  1966,  that  removal  of  the  record  would  be 
possible  "Only  upon  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction."  This  was  confirmed  by 
correspondence  with  the  Bureau  which  took 
the  position  that  the  Bureau  had  no  au- 
thority to  determine  what  fingerprints 
should  be  in  the  FBI  files. 

m.  Expungement:  The  Oovemment  argues 
perauaalvely  that  a  district  court  Is  without 
authority  to  make  a  determination  of  prob- 
able cause  where  a  state  arrest  la  concerned, 
and  that  in  any  event  the  Court  should  m 
such  cases  exercise  its  discretion  and  not 
Intervene,  leaving  Menard  to  pursue  his  ex- 
pungement remedies  in  the  California  state 
courts.  There  Is  substantial  authority  and 
much  common  sense  supporting  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  FBI  simply  records  In  Its  files  Infor- 
mation supplied  by  other  agendes,  and  la 
in  no  poaltlon  to  make  an  Independent  In- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances  of  an  In- 
dividual's arrest  by  state  authorities  or  later 
developments  in  his  case.  Nor  Is  a  Federal 
District  Court  In  a  position  to  litigate  the 
merits  of  arreats  made  by  state  authorities 
far  away  from  Its  Jurisdiction,  as  the  prob- 
lems of  proof  in  this  case  demonstrate. 

The  Bureau  tiniformly  honors  requests 
by  contributing  agendea  that  a  record  be 
removed  from  the  FBI  files  and  rettimed  to 
the  agency.  Whatever  the  Issue  as  to  the 
legality  of  an  arrest  record,  an  action  for 
Its  expungement  cannot  be  maintained  un- 
less administrative  remedies  are  first  ex- 
hausted: and  where  these  efforts  are  \in- 
suoceaaful,  aa  were  Menard's,  resort  abould 
be  had  in  the  first  Instance  to  the  atate 
courts.  This  procedure  Is  strongly  suggested 
If  not  compelled  by  recent  cases  which  bold 
that  federal  courts  should  refrain  from  in- 
terfering with  a  state's  administration  of 
Its  own  criminal  laws,  and  should  abstain 
from  deciding  Issues  of  local  concern  until 
they  are  first  presented  to  the  state  courts. 
See,  e.p,  yovn^er  v.  Harris,  401  n.8.  37, 
4S-44  (1971);  rag  v.  Koia,  373  VM.  891. 
417-20  (1968):  BueehfOA  v.  Orfla,  401  F.ad 
371.  373  (9th  Clr.  1968):  Oanger  v.  PefUm. 
379  F.3d  709,  710  (4tb  Clr.  1967).  The  fact 
that  the  Court  has  made  the  factual  deter- 
mination of  probable  cause  In  this  case  arises 
solely  from  the  qMdfic  dlredions  given  on 
the  remand  and  should  be  no  precedent  for 
the  future. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  apparently  felt  that 
a  finding  of  probable  caiise  was  relevant  to 
a  determination  of  the  question  whether 
Menard's  arrest  record  Is  a  "criminal  record" 
of  the  type  which  the  Bureau  Is  authorlxed  to 
maintain  under  38  tT.B.C.  f  534.  Analysis 
demonstrates,  however,  that  the  question 
of  probable  cause  has  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  underlying  controversy.  An 
arrest  whether  made  with  or  without  prob- 
able cause  is  to  be  sure  a  fact,  but  one  that 
proves  nothing  so  far  as  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  person  arrested  is  concerned.  An  ar- 
rest without  probable  cause  may  still  lead 
to  conviction  and  one  with  probable  cause 
may  still  reatxlt  tn  acquittal.  Under  our 
system  ot  criminal  justice,  only  a  conviction 
canrlea  legal  algnlflcanca  aa  to  a  peraon's 
InvotvenMnt  In  criminal  behavior.  Aa  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  in  Schuxtre  v.  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners,  353  U.S.  232.  341  (1967): 

The  mere  fact  that  a  man  baa  been  ar- 
reeted  has  very  little.  If  any,  probative  value 
In  showing  that  he  haa  engaged  In  any  mis- 
conduct. An  aireat  abowa  notJhtng  more  than 
that  acmeone  probably  auapactcd  th«  paraon 
apprehended  of  an  offenaa.  Wben  formal 
chargea  are  not  filed  rg*"*"*  tba  aireatad  per- 
son and  be  is  released  without  trial,  what- 
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ever  im)batlve  force  the  arrest  may  have  had 
Is  normally  dissipated.   (Footnote  omitted.] 

Other  cases  have  held  that  arrests  with- 
out convictions  may  not  legally  be  \ised  as 
the  basis  for  adverse  action  against  an  indi- 
vidual. In  Gregory  v.  Litton  Systems,  Inc., 
316  F.  Supp.  401  (CD.  Calif.  1970) .  the  prac- 
tice of  an  employer  in  denying  employment 
to  persons  with  arrest  records  was  found  to 
violate  "ntle  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  court  made  factual  findings  that 
such  a  practice  disqualified  a  higher  propor- 
tl(«  of  Macks  than  whites,  and  that  "in- 
formation concerning  a  prospective  employ- 
ee's record  of  arrests  without  convictions  Is 
Irrelevant  to  his  suitability  or  qualification 
for  employment."  316  F.  Supp.  401,  403.  See 
also  United  States  v.  KaUsh,  371  F.  Supp. 
968.  970  (D.  Puerto  Rico  1967) . 

Belying  on  these  general  prindples,  Men- 
ard argues  that  In  the  absence  of  a  convic- 
tion, the  maintenance  and  use  of  bis  arrest 
record  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  violates 
sevMUl  constitutional  guarantees — the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence,  due  process,  the 
right  to  privacy,  and  the  freedom  fnuQ  un- 
reasonable search  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. There  are  few  precedents  which  deal 
directly  with  these  Issues.  Those  that  do 
exist  usually  Involve  special  circumstances 
such  as  dragnet  arrests  or  arresta  under  pat- 
ently unconstitutional  statutea.  See,  e.g., 
Wheeler  v.  Goodman,  306  F.  Supp.  68  (WX>. 
N.C.  1969);  Hughes  v.  Rizao,  282  F.  Supp. 
881  {ED.  Pa.  1968).  Others  have  granted 
relief  on  motion  ancillary  to  a  pending  crim- 
inal proceeding,  calling  upon  general  equity 
principles  or  local  rulea  rather  than  consti- 
tutional considerations.  See,  e.g..  Morrow  v. 
DUtrict  ot  Columbia,  136  UJB.  App.  D.C.  160. 
417  F.  2d  728  (1969);  United  States  v.  KalUh, 
271  F.  Supp.  968  (D.  Puerto  Rico  1967) ;  Irani 
V.  District  of  ColumlHa,  —  A.  2d  —  (D.C. 
App.  Jan.  27, 1971). 

Each  of  Menard's  constitutional  arguments 
makes  certain  assumptions  about  the  uses  to 
which  his  arrest  record  will  be  put.  As  the 
Court  of  Appeals  noted,  it  is  a  fact  subject 
to  ready  Judicial  notice  that  dissemination 
of  an  arrest  record  may  place  substantial  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  person's  opp(»tunlty 
for  employment  or  advancement,  and  may 
also  affect  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and 
judicial  action.  No  court  has  yet  exammed 
the  legality  of  FBI  practices  with  re^>ect  to 
the  dissemination  of  arrest  records.  It  is  ap- 
prc^riate,  therefore,  to  deal  fully  with  those 
laauea  before  reaching  any  expungement 
daima.  The  Court  is  required  to  determine 
under  what  circumstances,  if  any,  arrest  rec- 
ords not  reflecting  a  later  conviction  may  be 
dlaaemlnated  by  the  Bureau  either  within 
or  outside  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

IV.  Dissemination  of  Arrest  Records — 
Throughout  the  years  Courts  have  sought  to 
preserve  a  citizen's  right  to  privacy  against 
changes  in  our  culture  and  developing  modes 
of  governmental  regulation.  As  early  as  1886 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Boyd  v.  United 
States,  116  UjS.  616.  630  (1886),  that  privacy 
is  Inherent  in  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  Referring  to  earlier  British 
precedent  the  Court  noted  that  privacy  was 
a  sacred  right,  stating: 

The  principles  laid  down  In  this  opinion 
affect  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  lib- 
arty  and  security.  They  reach  farther  than 
the  concrete  form  of  the  case  then  before 
the  court,  with  its  adventitious  circum- 
stances; they  apply  to  all  Invasions  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  its  employees  of 
the  sanctity  of  a  man's  hcone  and  the  pri- 
vacies of  life.  It  is  not  the  breaking  of  his 
doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  his  drawers, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  offense; 
but  it  la  the  invaaion  of  bis  indefeasible  right 
of  personal  secxvlty,  personal  liberty  and  pri- 
vate property,  where  that  right  has  never 
been  forfeited  by  his  conviction  of  aome  pub- 
lic offence-^t  la  the  Invaaion  of  *»««■  naoiiid 
right  which  unrtarliea  and  constitutea  the 
essence  of  Xiord  Camdenti  Judgment.  .  .  . 
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A  moment's  thought  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  this  precept,  as  of  course  many  sub- 
sequent decisions  and  commentators  have 
noted.'  While  conduct  against  the  state  may 
properly  subject  an  Individual  to  limitations 
upon  his  future  freedom  within  tolerant 
limits,  accusations  not  proven,  charges  made 
without  adequate  supporting  evidence  wben 
tested  by  the  Judicial  process,  ancient  or 
Juvenile  transgressions  long  since  expiated 
by  responsible  conduct,  should  not  be  In- 
discriminately broadcast  under  governmental 
auspices.  The  increasing  complexity  of  our 
society  and  technological  advances  which  fa- 
cilitate massive  accumulation  and  ready  re- 
gurgitation of  far-fiung  data  have  presented 
more  problems  in  this  area,  certainly  prob- 
lems not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.*  These  developments  emphasize 
a  pressing  need  to  preserve  and  to  redefine 
aspects  of  the  right  of  privacy  to  Insure  the 
basic  freedoms  guaranteed  by  this  democracy, 
and  citations. 

In  short,  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  expose  must  be  held 
in  proper  check. 

A  heavy  burden  is  placed  on  all  branches 
of  Goverment  to  maintain  a  proper  equlllb- 
rivun  between  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion and  the  necessity  to  safeg\iard  privacy. 
Systematic  recordation  and  dissemination  of 
information  about  Individual  citizens  Is  a 
form  of  surveillance  and  control  which  may 
easily  inhibit  freedom  to  speak,  to  work,  and 
to  move  about  in  this  land.  If  Information 
available  to  Government  is  misused  to  publi- 
cize past  Inddents  in  the  lives  of  its  dtl- 
zens  the  pressures  for  conformity  will  be 
irresistible.  Initiative  and  individuality  can 
be  suffocated  and  a  resulting  dullness  of 
mind  and  conduct  will  become  the  norm.  We 
are  far  from  having  reached  this  condition 
today,  but  surely  history  teaches  that  in- 
roads are  most  likely  to  occur  during  un- 
settled times  like  these  where  fear  or  the 
passions  of  the  moment  can  lead  to  ex- 
cesses. The  present  controversy,  limited  as 
it  is.  must  be  viewed  in  this  broadest  context. 

Menard,  formerly  a  responsible  officer  In 
the  Marine  Corps.  wUl  in  aU  likelihood  not 
be  hurt  by  his  arrest  which  proved  un- 
founded, but  as  a  dtlzen  he  has  the  right 
to  question  the  largely  uninhibited  distri- 
bution of  information  about  this  episode  in 
his  past.  Where  the  Government  engages  in 
conduct,  such  as  the  wide  dissemination  of 
arrest  records,  that  dearly  invades  individual 
privacy  by  revealing  episodes  In  a  person's 
life  of  doubtful  and  certainly  not  deter- 
mined import.  Its  action  cannot  be  per- 
mitted unleaa  a  compdUng  public  necessity 
has  been  dearly  shown.  Neither  the  courts 
nor  the  Executive,  absent  very  q>eclal  con- 
siderations, should  determine  the  question 
of  public  necessity  ob  initio.  The  matter  Lb 
for  the  Congress  to  reeoave  In  the  first  in- 
stance and  only  congressional  action  taken 
on  the  basis  of  explicit  legislative  findings 
demonstrating  public  necessity  wUl  suffice. 

Thla  brings  under  pointed  analysis  the  im- 
port of  the  legislation  under  which  the  At- 
torney   General    haa    delegated    fingerprint 


*  See  especially  A.  Miller,  The  Assault  on 
Privacy    (1971),   and   his   voliunlnous   notes 

•  See  President's  Oommisalon  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, Task  Force  Report:  Sdenoe  and  Tech- 
nology, at  74-77  (1967).  Dealing  specifically 
with  arrest  records,  the  Commission  noted 
three  serious  problems  In  their  use: 

The  record  may  contain  Incomplete  or  in- 
correct iuformatlon. 

The  Information  may  fall  Into  the  wrong 
bauds  and  be  used  to  intimidate  or  em- 
barrass. 

The  information  may  be  retained  long 
after  it  haa  loat  Ita  usef lUneas  and  serves  only 
to  baraaa  az-offendera,  or  Its  mere  existence 
may  dimlnlah  an  offender's  beUef  in  the  poe- 
slbllity  of  redemption. 


identification  functions  to  the  Bureau.  The 
statute  previously  quoted,  28  U.&.C.  1 534. 
must  be  narrowly  Interpreted  to  avoid  the 
serious  constitutional  issues  raised  by  Men- 
ard and  noted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  Congress  never  Intended  to  or  in  fact 
did  authorize  dissemination  of  arrest  records 
to  any  state  or  local  agency  for  purposes  of 
employment  or  licensing  checks. 

The  statute  read  as  a  whole  is  obviously 
designed  only  to  facilitate  coordinated  law 
enforcement  activities  between  the  federal 
and  local  governments,  that  Is.  to  assist  ar- 
resting agencies,  courts  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions In  the  apprehension,  conviction 
and  proper  disposition  of  criminal  offmders. 
Neither  the  statute  nor  the  debates  '  so  much 
as  mention  employment,  and  it  is  beyond 
reason  to  assume  that  Congreas  intended 
that  this  confidential  quaai-lnvestlgative 
data  should  be  handed  to  anyone  who  under 
authority  of  local  ordinance  or  statute  was 
authorized  to  take  a  fingerprint  from  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  position  in  public  or  private  em- 
ployment. At  the  time  the  statute  was  paaaed 
and  since,  there  is  no  rational  or  uniform 
system  among  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments fcM*  obtaining  fingerprinta  from  ap- 
plicants, and  the  compelling  necessity  of 
federal  action  to  supply  criminal  informa- 
tion cannot  be  established  by  the  whim  or 
intolerance  of  any  local  board  of  selectmen. 

The  principal  faults  in  the  present  sys- 
tem may  be  briefly  indicated : 

(1)  State  and  local  agendes  receive  crimi- 
nal record  data  for  employment  purposes 
whenever  authorized  by  local  enactment. 
These  enactments  differ  state-by-state  and 
even  locallty-by-locality  within  a  particular 
State.  See  Appendix  A.  Thus  there  is  no 
pattern  that  finds  justification  either  in 
terms  of  over-all  law  enforcement  objectives 
or  by  category  of  employment. 

(2)  The  Bureau  cannot  prevent  Improper 
dissemination  and  use  of  the  material  it 
supplies  to  hundreds  of  local  aegncies.  There 
are  no  criminal  or  dvil  sanctions.  Control  of 
the  data  will  be  made  more  difficult  and  op- 
portunities for  improper  use  will  increase 
with  the  devdopment  of  centralized  State 
information  centers  to  be  linked  by  computer 
to  the  Bureau. 

(3)  The  arrest  record  material  is  Incom- 
plete and  henoe  often  Inaoeurata,  yet  no  pro- 
cedure exists  to  enabla  Indlvlduala  to  obtain, 
to  correct  or  to  supplant  tba  criminal  record 
Information  used  against  them,  nor  Indeed 
is  there  any  assurance  that  the  individual 
even  knows  his  employment  application  is 
affected  by  an  FBI  fingerprint  check. 

(4)  The  demands  made  of  the  Divlaion  for 
employment  data  have  so  increaaad  that 
the  Bureau  now  lacks  adequate  facilities  to 
service  new  ^pllcants  who  fall  within  its 
own  vague  standards  of  ellgibtllty. 

In  short,  with  the  increasing  availability  of 
fingerprints,  technological  dev^opmenta.  and 
the  enormoua  Increaae  in  population,  the 
system  Is  out  of  effective  control.  The  Bureau 
needs  legislative  g\iidance  and  there  must 
be  a  national  policy  developed  In  this  area 
which  will  have  built  Into  it  adequate  sanc- 
tions and  administrative  safeguards.*  It  la 
not  the  function  of  the  courts  to  make  these 
Judgments,  but  the  courts  must  call  a  halt 
until  the  legislature  acts.  Thus  the  Court 
finds  that  the  Bureau  Is  without  authority 


*Tbe  legislative  history  is  exceedingly 
spare.  The  discussion  which  did  taka  place 
In  Congress  only  emitfiasiwea  the  limitation 
of  the  Identification  Division  to  criminal  law 
enforcement  purposes.  72  Cong.  Bee.  1989 
(71st  Cong..  2d  Seaa.,  Jan.  20,  1930). 

*An  extended  discussion  of  the  problem 
and  some  reasonable  recommendations  for 
legislation  were  made  in  the  Task  Force 
Report  on  Science  and  Technology,  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcentent  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  pp.  74-77  (1967) 
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to  dlaMmlnate  arrMt  raoordx  outside  tb* 
PMteral  OovvRunant  for  eiiq>loyinent,  Uoen- 
ttat%  or  riafa  pqrpoiea. 

Wliar  tbo  atetnte  U  thus  oonstruod  then 
U  no  dllBenlty  In  upboldlas  It  for  the  limited 
purpose  th*t  waa  intended.  There  is  a  com- 
piling neeeeslty  to  fumlah  arreet  dat*  to 
other  law  enforcing  agenelee  for  strictly  Uw 
enforeement  purpoeea.  Arrest  records  are 
available  In  uneorarlng  erUnlnal  conduct, 
they  play  a  significant  role  In  the  pro- 
secutor's exercise  of  discretion,  they  greaUy 
aid  In  setting  bond,  determining  sentences 
and  laelUtatlng  the  work  of  penal  and  other 
Instttvrtlons  o<  eacreotlon.  When  arrest  leoords 
are  used  for  snob  purpoeea.  they  are  subject 
to  due  proeeas  limitations  within  the  orlm- 
inal  proeeas.  and  misuse  may  be  checked  by 
judicial  action.  Tbe  sajooe  safeguards  are  not 
present  when  an  arrest  record  Is  used  for 
employment  purpoees,  often  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  involTed.  Menard's 
aiTSSt  record  wlU  not  be  expunged  where  lU 
dissemination  outside  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  is  limited  to  law  enforcement  purpoeea. 

Tbls  leavee  open  for  consideration  the 
Pedaral  Oovemment's  use  of  these  records 
for  purpoees  of  govenunental  employment 
only.  Kxscutlve  Order  10460,  tupra.  limited 
as  it  has  been  by  previous  Court  decisions, 
must  be  recognised  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  President's  reqwnslbUltles  in  the  name 
of  national  security.  There  are  many  Civil 
Sarrloe  and  other  buUt-ln  safegiiards  which 
protect  mlsuae  of  this  Information  It  can- 
not be  psBsciil  on  to  private  employers,  In- 
cluding Oovamment  contractors.  The  Oov- 
emment's  discreet  use  of  thU  Information 
already  In  Its  poessaslon  for  Its  own  limited 
enqdoynMOt  purposes  in  aid  of  national  se- 
curity cannot  be  said  to  Infringe  any  con- 
stitutional right  ssserted  by  Ifenard.  WhUe 
the  point  Is  of  no  consequence  In  bis  par- 
ticular case,  the  Court  ventures  to  suggest 
that  the  Executive  Order  should  be  re- 
examined In  the  light  of  present  conditions 
^r\£\  can  in  several  respects  be  made  more 
consonant  with  fair  play,  particularly  if  all 
i^pUcants  for  federal  service  receive  a  per- 
aonal  copy  of  their  record  in  time  to  correct 
or  «^lain  any  data  therein  contained. 

lisnard's  prayer  for  expxuigement  is  de- 
nied. His  arrest  record  may  not  be  revealed 
to  prospective  employers  except  In  the  case 
a<  any  i^eney  of  the  Federal  government  If 
he  seeks  employment  with  siich  agency.  His 
arrsat  record  may  be  dlsssmlnstert  to  Uw  en- 
forcement agendea  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poeea. An  apinoprlate  order  to  this  effect  is 
attachsd. 

Tlie  foregoing  shall  consUtute  the  Court's 
•m^tnga  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

OKKKASO  A.  GSSKLL. 

VnUed  Stmte*  Diatrict  Judge. 

June  16. 1971. 

APracsix  A 
SampU  of  pertona  rtqutred  to  be  flnger- 

prfHted  by  5taf «  or  local  $tatute,  ordinance 

or  mie 

aiendale,  Arizona:  Taxlcab  drivers  and  op- 
erators; transient.  Itinerant  or  travdlng  mer- 
chants, peddlers,  prlrate  detectives,  sc^dtors 
or  canvassers,  massage  parlor  operators,  and 
employees. 

Denver.  Colorado:  Any  applicant  for  a 
driver's  license. 

Dlttriet  of  Columbia:  Auctloners,  fortune 
t^ers,  backers,  junk  dealers,  mediums,  park- 
ing lot  attendants,  pawnbrokers.  seooiKl 
hand  dealers,  solldtors.  vendors;  operators 
ot  billiard  pariors,  bowling  alleys,  detective 
agendea,  massage  estabUshmenta,  pool 
rooms,  shooting  galleries;  ABC  licensees. 

Town  ot  ManaUtpan,  Florida:  Kvery  person 
employed  In  any  dub,  any  place  handling 
liquor,  beer  or  wine  in  any  form,  motels, 
hotels,  ifMkrtment  houses,  health  spas,  hos- 
pitals, and  aU  newspaper  cairlan  over  the 
age  of  stzteen  yean,  service  station  employ- 
ees, spedal  poUee  oOoers,  nursaa,  boat  aap- 
talna  and  crew  members,  town  employees,  sa- 


tat*  mlntenance  employeea.  tndudlng  lawa 
men,  gardeners,  and  oaretaken.  and  all  do- 
meatie  sarraats  ta  the  town. 

Stmte  of  IdaKo:  AU  real  asUte  salesmen 
and  brokers. 

State  of  Marplmnd:  Pari-mutuel  employeee 
and  stable  employees,  indudlng  but  not  lim- 
ited to  foremen,  exercise  boys,  and  grooms. 

Springfield.  Jftesoitri;  Femati  entertainers 
performing  in  eetabllshmente  serving  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

State  of  Nevada:  Bvery  applicant  for  a  U- 
cenae  to  practice  medicine. 

State  of  North.  Carolina:  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Bar. 

Provineetown.  Ma*»achusett3:  All  non-resi- 
dents seeking  employment. 


This  cause  having  come  on  for  trial  and 
the  Court  having  tbls  day  filed  a  Memoran- 
dum Opinion  containing  Its  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law.  It  is  this  16th  day 
of  June.  1071. 

Ordered  that  defendants,  their  agents,  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  are  permanently  en- 
joined from  disclosing  the  fingerprint  card 
containing  the  arrest  record  of  Dale  B. 
Menard,  or  any  facsimile  thereof,  to  any  per- 
son other  than  the  following: 

1.  Xmployees  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; 

a.  Officials  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  in  the  event  that  Dale 
B.  Menard  i4>plles  to  such  agency  for  em- 
ployment; and 

3.  Officials  of  any  law  enforcement  agency 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  or  of  any 
state  or  local  govenment,  provided  that  such 
offldal  certifies  that  the  record  Is  to  be  \ised 
by  that  agency  Internally  and  solely  for  law 
enforcement  purposes.  The  term  law  en- 
forcement agency  shall  Include  only  pdlce 
and  other  agencies  authorized  to  make  ar- 
rests for  criminal  violations;  courts;  prosecu- 
tors' offices;  and  penal  or  other  correctional 
institutions. 

Nothing  in  this  Order  shaU  Umlt  the  abUlty 
of  the  Bureau  or  any  receiving  agency  trota 
dlsdoslng  the  arrest  record  on  order  of  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

It  U  further  ORDKRSD  that  plaintifTs 
prayers  for  relief  In  the  complaint  are  in  all 
other  reqwcts  denied. 

A  Moon.  9rATX  Act  res  Csxminai, 
OrrxNoxs  Rxcoas  iKvoaMATioir 

(Prepared  by  the  Project  SEARCH  Com- 
mittee on  Security  and  Privacy) 
I.  nmooucnoN 


This  report  Is  designed  to  serve  as  a  ref- 
erence and  as  the  medium  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  A  Model  State  Act  for  Criminal  Of- 
fender Record  Information.  While  the  Act 
should  have  the  effect  of  enhandng  the  ef- 
fidency  of  criminal  offender  record  keeping 
within  the  various  states  that  adopt  some  or 
all  of  its  provisions,  the  primary  piirpooe  of 
the  Model  State  Act  Is  to  provide  security 
and  privacy  protection.  The  report  consists 
of  this  Introduction,  a  chapter  on  Drafting 
Philosophy,  the  Model  Act,  a  Sectlon-by- 
Sectlon  Analysis,  and  an  extensive  Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Beuikground 

Project  SEARCH,  an  acronym  for  System 
for  Electronic  Analysis  and  Retrieval  of 
Criminal  Histories,  began  on  June  30,  1M0. 
The  project  was  designed  to  develop  a  proto- 
type c<Hnputerlaed  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion system. 

At  present,  having  successfully  developed 
and  demonstrated  the  prototyiM,  the  16  par- 
ticipating states — ^Ariaona,  California.  Oolo- 
rado.  Connecticut,  Florid*.  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Mlnneeota,  New  Jersey,  New  Tork, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington — 
are  cooperating  with  the  FBI  in  the  deraiop- 
ment  of  an  operational  system  to  be  part  of 
the  National  Crime  Information  Oentar. 

The  studies  upon  which  the  Model  State 


Act  is  baaed  were  conducted  by  tba  Project 
SEARCH  Committee  on  Security  and  Privacy 
with  the  continuing  cooperation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  SEARCH  Project  Group.  This 
was  a  logical  follow-on  of  the  work  of  the 
Security  and  Privacy  Committee  and  was 
anUdpated  in  Technical  Report  No.  a : 

"The  committee  is  presently  studying 
model  legal  statutes  for  the  participant 
states  and  model  administrative  regulations 
for  participant  agencies.  The  conflict  and 
diversity  of  legal  structures  supporting  the 
identification  function  in  the  various  states 
need  to  be  reconciled  for  purpoees  of  uni- 
form requirements  relating  to  security  and 
privacy.  Ukewise,  federal  and  sUte  ad- 
ministrative regulations  need  to  be  stand- 
ardized so  that  they  are  uniformly  protec- 
tive of  civil  liberties."  The  committee's  thrust 
to  develop  model  administrative  regulations 
continues  and  they  will  be  prepared  for  pub- 
lication In  the  near  future.  This  Model  Act 
is  Intended  to  provide  the  legal  framework 
within  which  standardised  regulations  may 
be  fostered.  It  is  essential  that  the  Act  be 
read  In  conjunction  with  the  Analysis  and 
that  they  be  considered  Jointly,  since  the  ap- 
parent rigidities  of  the  Model  Act  are  ex- 
plained in  the  Analysis.  The  statute  is  in- 
tended as  a  model  and  not  a  straight- Jacket; 
it  is  Intended  to  set  out  general  guidelines, 
and  not  to  prescribe  specific  organizational 
commitments.  Alterations  may  be  needed  In 
each  state  to  take  fully  into  account  local 
needs  and  conditions.  Such  adjustments 
could  be  made  without  any  serious  reduc- 
tion In  the  protection  given  to  security  and 
privacy. 

Federal  legislation 

While  the  Security  and  Privacy  Committee 
was  busily  engaged  In  developing  the  Model 
State  Act.  Congress  passed  the  following 
provision  (the  so-called  "Mathlas  Amend- 
ment") adding  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act: 

"Not  later  than  May  1,  1971.  the  Admlnls- 
traUon  (LEAA)  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  promote  the  integrity  and 
accuracy  of  criminal  justice  data  collection, 
pro  ceasing  and  dissemination  systems  fund- 
ed In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, and  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  aU  persons  covered  or  affected  by 
such  systems. 

The  relevance  of  any  such  federal  legis- 
lation to  the  Model  State  Act  is,  of  course, 
quite  obvious,  even  though  there  are  signif- 
icant differences  involved  The  State  Act  is 
concerned  with  criminal  offender  record  In- 
formation only,  but  it  impacts  all  states 
and  all  state  and  local  identification  sys- 
tems within  the  states.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  recommended  federal  legislation  applies 
only  to  thoee  systems  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  however,  it  Is  not  limited 
to  criminal  offender  Identification  records 
alone,  but  may  indude  intelligence  sys- 
tems as  well — Indeed  It  may  pertain  to  all 
kinds  of  criminal  justice  data  systems  wher- 
ever federally  funded.  Thus  the  federal  and 
state  statutes  should  ideally  complement 
common  goals. 

Effect  of  the  statutes 

It  is  Ukely  that  both  theee  efforts  will 
have  a  jMofound  effect  upon  the  security 
and  privacy  of  criminal  blstory  records  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  There  are  currently  some  Jurisdictions 
that  provide  criminal  offender  record  in- 
formation to  private  persons,  sometimes  for 
a  fee; 

a.  Where  there  Is  no  legitimate  avenue 
presently  available  to  obtain  such  data,  peo- 
ple often  attempt  to  obtain  it  by  devious 
means.  In  some  of  theee  cases  a  criminal 
Justice  purpoee  might  be  served  by  permit- 
ting access  If  It  oould  be  legally  authortsad; 

S.  The  fact  that  acceptance  of  Federal 
funding  wUl  be  contingent  upon  meeting 
the  etrlnco^t  orltarla  likely  to  be  promul- 
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gated  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  "Mathlaa 
Amendm«nt".  should  serve  as  a  powwtul 
stimulus  for  increctsed  concern  about  secu- 
rity and  privacy  In  all  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord systems. 

Thus,  on  the  one  band,  there  will  be 
strenuous  efforts  made  to  prevent  Improper 
access,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  peo- 
ple and  agencies  now  foreclosed  from  access 
are  likely  to  be  acknowledged  as  appropriate- 
ly entitled  to  obtain  limited  access  to  the 
data.  There  should  be,  therefore,  fewer 
"leeks"  of  the  data  to  Improper  and  unlaw- 
ful recipients  and,  Ukewise,  fewer  attempts 
to  illegally  penetrate  the  system. 

The  need  to  develop  these  kinds  of  sta- 
tutes (both  the  model  state  statute  and  the 
mjtt<-hi«.  Amendment  statute)  has  stlmu- 
latet*.  a  great  deal  of  re-examlnatlon  of  past 
IHtMStlces  In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice 
data  systems.  This  Is  all  to  the  good,  for  as 
files  are  computerized,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  added  dimensions  occur  with  the  In- 
crease In  accessibility  and  the  almost  un- 
limited scope  of  responsiveness.  Without 
reasonable  secxirlty  and  privacy  protections 
we  will  have  less,  not  more,  secure  systems 
than  we  had  In  the  past.  However,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  new  emphasis  upon  personal 
privacy,  plus  the  almost  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  most  sophisticated 
security  measures  possible.  Is  a  very  healthy 
sign. 

CHAFTEB  n.  DRArrlNG  PHILOSOPHT 

Strategy 

The  basic  strategic  approach  adopted  by 
the  Security  and  Privacy  Committee  was  a 
conscious  affirmation  that  computerised 
criminal  Justice  Information  systems  are  es- 
sential for  the  effective  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  and  that  such  systems  can 
be  developed  and  opyerated  with  adequate 
security  against  unreasonable  Invasions  of 
Individual  privacy — Indeed,  ihat  they  can  be 
ao  devdoped  and  operated  as  to  provide  new 
dinaenslons  of  personal  freedom  and  protec- 
tion for  clvU  liberties  and  constitutional 
rights.  The  committee  was  keenly  aware  that 
criminal  justice  operations  today  form  a 
large  and  complex  system  that  spans  geo- 
graphic, administrative  and  political  bound- 
aries. Too  frequently  these  boundaries  be- 
come barriers  to  interaction  and  the  flow  of 
Information  between  the  relatlvdy  autono- 
mous functioning  units  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Tbls  may  be  for  reasons  of 
functional  Isolation,  geographic  distance, 
financial  conditions,  comznunications  prob- 
lems, and/or  the  complexity  of  establishing 
practical  channels  for  Interaction  and  the 
flow  of  information,  among  other  factors. 

SEARCH  was  conceived  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  assuring  more  effective  criminal  jus- 
tice and  facilitating  Information  sharing 
between  and  among  criminal  justice  agencies 
through  the  employment  of  modern  tech- 
nology. Prom  Its  very  inception,  the  Project 
Group  was  genuinely  concerned  about  secu- 
rity and  privacy;  Indeed,  both  implidtly  and 
explldUy,  SEARCH  participants  set  forth 
security  and  privacy  as  a  prime  priority. 

The  fundamental  premise  ot  the  SEARCH 
system  is  to  achieve  a  balance  of  Interest 
between  the  need  of  government  to  obtain 
Information  about  offenders  and  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  protect  civil  Ubertles. 
The  basic  question  Is  always:  Is  the  infor- 
mation collected,  stored  and  disseminated 
reasonably  related  to  advancing  the  general 
welfare,  health  or  safety  of  society?  A  unified 
Information  system  has  untold  economic, 
efficiency  and  ^atlal  advantages  but  these 
are  not  the  primary  considerations.  The 
maintenance  of  a  free  society  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  argiunent  for  effldency. 

Tactica 
The  tactical  ^>proach  adopted  by  the  Se- 
curity and  Privacy  Committee  was  a  deUb- 
erata  effort  to  brtng  fortb  au  "Idsal"  typa  o( 


Act — one  that  would  reflect  the  hlgbaat  pos- 
sible Htanrtards,  while  at  tha  aama  time,  re- 
taining practical  viability.  If  the  statute  was 
to  err.  It  was  Intentionally  designed  to  err  on 
the  side  of  privacy  protection.  There  was  no 
modd  at  any  kind  to  guide  the  committee,  so 
every  step  was  a  first  step.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  future  success  of  any  SEARCH-type 
system  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
security  and  privacy  protection  capabilities 
of  the  various  states  and  that  these  must  be 
supported  by  appropriate  legislation. 

There  were  many  problems  and  many  op- 
portunities In  the  gestation  of  the  Act. 

The  entire  problem  of  access  was  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  security  and  pri- 
vacy problem  to  resolve.  Physical  security 
In  a  government  agency  Is  pretty  clear-cut 
in  Its  Implications  and  the  degree  of  phys- 
ical security  Is  limited  only  by  the  avail- 
ability ol  budget  funds.  Similarly  new  rea- 
sonably-priced message  scramblers  and 
other  communication  devices  are  making 
possible  the  prevention  of  surreptitious  sab- 
otage through  dectronlc  surveillance. 
Personnel  security  can  be  obtained  by  up- 
grading of  personnd,  careful  prior  screen- 
ing and  on-the-job  supervision — once  again, 
a  matter  of  dollars  rather  than  difficult 
decision.  When  the  committee  began  to 
explore  the  ramifications  of  legal  access — 
indeed  the  whole  spectrum  of  information 
security — It  was  faced  with  questions  that 
have  never  really  been  resolved  in  the  past 
and  have  too  often  been  swept  under  the 
rug.  Wrestling  with  the  concepts  that  must 
be  dealt  with  In  drafting  a  model  statute 
helps  to  define  and  diagnose  prohlem'^  that 
have  eluded  satisfactory  solution  over  the 
years.  For  the  most  part,  theee  center  about 
the  fundamental  Issue  of  deciding  to  whom 
information  contained  in  criminal  offender 
record  files  should  be  given. 

Which  governmental  agendes  should  be 
permitted  access  to  which  data  Items?  All 
agencies  to  all  data?  Some  agencies  to  all 
data?  Some  to  some?  Some  to  none?  What 
categories  of  nongovernmental  persons  and 
organizations  should  be  permitted  access  to 
criminal  justice  records?  The  news  media? 
"Interested"  citizens.  In  the  sense  of  the 
usual  pilbllc  records  doctrines?  The  subject 
himself?  Can  the  statute  establish  cate- 
gories of  data  and  match  them  with  cate- 
gories of  access?  How  about  the  special 
problems  of  class  access  In  a  computerized 
system  as  opposed  to  a  search  based  upon 
an  Individual  Identification.  These  are  some 
of  the  more  obvious  types  of  questions  that 
had  to  be  dealt  with  before  a  viable  model 
statute  could  be  drafted. 

The  committee  seized  the  opportunity  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  indirect  access  by 
noncriminal  justice  g;overnment  agencies  and 
by  nongovernmental  agencies  and  Individ- 
uals who  are  currently  alleged  to  be  putting 
to  good  use  the  criminal  offender  records  they 
receive  from  federal,  state  and  local  criminal 
justice  agendes.  The  "good  use"  Is  dalmed 
to  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  crime 
and,  therefore,  presumably,  serves  ai^ro- 
prlate  criminal  justice  purposes.  In  many 
jurisdictions  there  are  currently  valid  stat- 
utes requiring  state  and  munldpal  agencies 
to  search  fingerprints  and  report  offender 
record  information  to  a  whole  host  of  non- 
criminal justice  agencies.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  substantial  peeentage  of  the  finger- 
print submissions  processed  by  some  cen- 
tral state  bureaus,  and  responded  to  with 
a  summary  case  history  record  are  recdved 
from  other  than  criminal  justice  agendes. 
The  wise  use  of  criminal  offender  informa- 
tion In  the  applicant/license  area  very  like- 
ly hdps  i»event  a  significant  amount  of 
crime,  and  to  that  extent,  it  undoubtedly 
serves  society  as  meaningfully  as  when  such 
information  Is  utilised  In  the  post-criminal 
event  sequence.  The  modd  statute  was 
drafted  to  take  into  account  the  "need  to 


luiow"  of  many  finger|Hlnt  contributors 
who  are  not  usually  Included  In  any  list  of 
criminal  Justice  agendes.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Act  contemplates  very  strong 
proscriptions  against  access  where  legiti- 
mate criminal  justice  purposes  cannot  be 
clearly  spelled  out. 

Another  important  consideration  that 
was  considered  in  the  model  state  statute, 
and  which  is  particularly  relevant  to  the 
anticipated  proliferation  of  direct  mi -line 
access  terminals,  is  the  distinction  between 
primary  users  and  secondary  users.  Only 
primary  users  (criminal  justice  agencies) 
would  be  allowed  direct  terminal  access  and 
secondary  users  must  recdve  their  informa- 
tion In  appropriate  cases  from  the  primary 
users. 

f  or»nfflt 

Following  analyses  of  the  various  possible 
formats  for  the  modd  state  statute,  the 
committee  dedded  that  the  realistic  alter- 
natives were: 

1.  A  statute  which  attempted  to  detail  all 
the  q>eclflcs  of  a  security  and  privacy  pro- 
gram applicable  directly  to  present  and 
proposed  systems. 

2.  A  statute  which  created  a  iMoad  frame- 
work of  objectives  and  goals  within  which 
specific  regulations  would  be  formulated  by 
a  continuing  committee  of  profeeslonals  who 
would  audit,  supervise  and  coordinate  sys- 
tem operations. 

A  decision  was  made  to  opt  for  the  more 
general  type  of  statute.  Among  other  con- 
siderations Involved  in  this  rtlsciifislon  was 
the  very  real  concern  that  the  courts  would 
Interpret  omission  In  the  statute,  of  any 
poeslble  necessary  dement  of  security  and 
privacy  as  International,  rather  than  an  over- 
sight or  a  failure  to  anticipate  future  cir- 
cumstances. (This  is  the  legal  doctrine  of 
statutory  interpretation — "expreaslo  unlus 
est  exduslo  alterlus.")  Hie  rigidity  of  this 
type  of  statute  did  not  commend  it  to  the 
committee  members  for  application  to  a  fiuld 
and  dynamic  social  situation  such  as  exists 
In  this  area,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
rapidly  evolving  technology  Involved. 
Content 

A  very  significant  decision  was  made  by 
the  committee  that  the  sta.tut«  would  be 
directed  to  aU  "criminal  offender  record  in- 
formation" flies  or  systems  within  the  state. 
A  corollary  decision  was  made  to  limit  the 
definition  of  "criminal  offender  record  In- 
formation" to  Identification  type  data  and 
the  proposed  statute  specifically  exdudes 
from  the  definition  intelligence,  analytical 
and  investigative  data  and  reports.  The  de- 
cision to  Include  all  files  (both  state  and  lo- 
cal) within  the  purview  of  the  statute  vras 
arrived  at  after  agonizing  for  some  period 
of  time  over  the  feasibility  of  earmarking 
data  which  had  l>een  recdved  from  an  in- 
terstate source  and  segregating  It  from  the 
rest  of  the  offender  files.  The  decision  to 
specifically  exclude  intelligence,  analytical 
and  investlgatlye  data  and  reports  was  based 
upon  clarifying  beyond  any  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  statute  was  intended  to  apply  to 
identification  flies  only.  It  was  never  the 
Intent  of  the  drafters  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opmient  of  state  and  local  flee,  reports  and 
computer  programs  for  Intelligence,  modus 
operandi,  fraudulent  check,  latent  finger- 
print, or  other  analytical  capabilities,  or 
Investigative  programs,  data  and  reports — 
yet  these  types  of  files  are  often  necessarily 
accessed  by  other  than  name,  fingerprints 
or  other  personal  characteristics. 
Logic 

It  is  this  balancing  of  values  that  is  the 
essence  of  tlie  drafting  philosophy  applied 
by  the  committee  to  the  Modd  State  Act. 
The  committee  sought  to  be  both  realistic 
and  idealistic  in  proper  measure  and  in  a 
logical  and  coherent  manner.  Tb»  Act  la 
fashioned  so  as  to  estabil^  strict  oontrola 
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vtttaoat  being  uMtnry  <»  o^irlclout:  to  re- 
tain flexlbmty  irtthln  tlM  context  of  Man- 
tarr  oonetrmlnta.  Sucb  a  statute  Is  a  Tltal  nee- 
•■■itr  at  this  point  In  time. 

statewide  Information  systems,  the  addi- 
tion of  oomputen  and  lelated  technology  to 
tbe  Identlfloation  process,  tbe  Judicial  In- 
terpretation of  privacy  as  a  constltutlonally- 
pfotected  right — all  haye  contributed  tbeir 
share  to  a  renaissance  of  Interest  and  sup- 
port for  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
strengthen  tbe  hands  of  administrators  In 
the  prevention  of  possible  comprwnlse  of 
criminal  history  records.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  Model  State  Act  will  also  contribute 
to  this  new  enlightenment  and  help  bring 
about  the  most  secure  systems  criminal 
Justice  has  ever  known. 

CRAFTSB   m.    A  MOOn.  STATS  ACT  POB  CBUCIMAI. 

OFysNDEa  Excoao  information 
1.  LeffUlative  findings  and  purpose 
The  legislature  finds  and  declares  that  a 
more  effective  administrative  structiu'e  now 
Is  required  to  control  tbe  collection,  storage, 
dissemination  and  usage  of  criminal  offen- 
der record  Information.  These  Improve- 
inenta  In  the  organization  and  control  of 
criminal  offender  recordkeeping  are  Impera- 
tlve  both  to  strengthen  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  and  to  assure  appropri- 
ate protection  of  rights  of  individual  pri- 
vacy. Tlte  legislature  further  finds  that  vig- 
orous protection  of  such  rights  of  Individual 
privacy  is  an  indispensable  element  of  a 
fair  and  effective  system  of  criminal  of- 
fender recordkeeping.  The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  (1)  to  control  and  coordinate  crim- 
inal offender  recordkeeping  within  tbe 
State;  (3)  to  encourage  more  efficient  and 
uniform  systems  of  criminal  offender  rec- 
ordkeeping; (3)  to  assure  periodic  reporting 
to  the  OovenuNr  and  legislature  concerning 
such  recordkeeping:  and  (4)  to  establish 
a  more  effective  administrative  structure  for 
tbe  protection  of  individual  privacy  in  con- 
nection with  sucb  recordkeeping. 

2.  Definitions 
Vor  purposes  of  this  Act,  (a)  "criminal 
Justice  agencies"  shall  be  understood  to  In- 
clude only  those  public  agencies  at  all  levels 
of  government  which  perform  as  their  prin- 
cipal function  activities  (i)  relating  to 
ertme  prevenuton,  including  research  or  the 
aponaonhlp  of  research;  (U)  relating  to 
the  apprehension,  prosecution,  adjudication, 
or  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offraders;  or 
(111)  relating  to  tbe  collection,  storage,  dls- 
semdnatlon  or  usage  of  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord Information. 

(b)  "criminal  offender  record  informa- 
tion" Shan  be  understood  to  Include  rec- 
ords and  data  complied  by  criminal  Justice 
agencies  for  purposes  of  identifying  crimi- 
nal offenders  and  of  maintaining  as  to  each 
such  offender  a  summary  of  arresta,  pre- 
trial proceedings,  the  nature  and  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  charges,  sentencing,  rehabil- 
itation and  release.  Such  Information  shall 
be  understood  to  be  restricted  to  that  re- 
corded as  tbe  result  of  the  InltUtlon  of 
criminal  proceedings  or  of  any  consequent 
proceedings  relating  thereto.  It  shall  be  un- 
derstood not  to  include  intelligence,  ana- 
lytical and  InvestlgaUve  reporta  and  files, 
nor  statistical  records  and  reporta  In  which 
Indlvldxials  are  not  Identified  and  from 
which  their  Identities  are  not  ascertainable. 

(c)  "Interstate  systems"  shall  be  xmder- 
stood  to  Include  aU  agreementa.  arrange- 
mento  and  systems  for  the  interstate  trans- 
mission and  exchange  of  criminal  offender 
record  information.  Sucb  systems  shall  be 
understood  not  to  Include  recordkeeping  sys- 
tems in  the  state  maintained  or  controlled 
by  any  state  or  local  agency,  or  group  of 
sucb  agencies,  even  If  such  agencies  re- 
ceive or  have  received  information  through, 
or  otherwise  participate  or  have  parttelpated 
in.  systems  for  the  Interstate  exchange  of 
criminal  offender  record  Information. 


(d)  "state"  shaU  be  understood  to  mean, 
unless  otberwise  expressly  Indicated,  this 
state. 

3.  tMatton$Mp  to  other  rtatutea 

(a)  In  the  event  at  conflict,  this  Act  shall 
to  tbe  extent  of  the  conflict  supersede,  ex- 
cept ss  provided  in  subsection  (b),  all  exist- 
ing statutes  wblch  regulate,  control  or 
otherwise  relate,  directly  or  by  Implication, 
to  the  collection,  storage,  dissemination  or 
usage  of  criminal  offender  records.  So  far  as 
consistent  with  this  Act.  tbe  [state  admin- 
istrative code  shall  govern  tbe  transactions 
and  proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act|. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  subsection  (a),  this  Act  shall  not  be 
understood  to  alter,  amend  or  supersede  the 
statues  and  r\iles  of  law  wblch  govern  tbe 
collection,  storage,  dissemination  or  usage 
of  records  concerning  Juvenile  or  youthful 
offenders. 

4.  Criminal  offender   record*  control 
committee 

(a)  The  Criminal  Offender  Records  Con- 
trol Committee  (hereinafter  the  Committee) 
U  established  to  regulate  the  collection, 
storage,  dissemination  and  usage  of  criminal 
offender  record  information.  The  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  representing 
the  following  state  and  local  crUnlnal  Jus- 
tice agencies:  (  ].  The  Commit- 
tee's Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  (the 
Oovernor]  and  shall  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
The  Committee  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  staff  director,  a  legal 
counsel  and  such  other  staff  personnel  as  It 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Tlie  Committee  may  coordinate  Ita 
activities  with  those  of  any  Interstate  sys- 
tems for  the  exchange  of  criminal  offender 
record  information,  may  nominate  one  or 
more  of  ita  members  to  serve  upon  the 
council  or  committee  of  any  such  system,  and 
may  participate  when  and  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate in  any  sucb  syston's  activities  and 
programs. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  adopt  such 
regulations  as  it  finds  appropriate  to  carry 
out  Ito  functions  under  this  Act.     .* 

(d)  Tbe  Committee  may  conduct  such  In- 
quiries and  investigations  as  it  finds  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  ita  functions  under  this 
Act.  It  may  for  this  purpose  request  any 
agency  that  maintains,  or  has  received,  or 
that  is  eligible  to  maintain  or  receive  crim- 
inal offender  records  to  produce  for  inspec- 
tion statistical  data,  reporta  and  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  collection,  storage, 
dissemination  and  usage  of  criminal  offender 
record  Information.  Kach  sucb  agency  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such 
data,  reporta,  and  other  Information. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Governor  and  legislature  concerning 
the  collection,  storage,  dissemination  and 
usage  in  this  state  of  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord information.  The  Governor  or  legislature 
may  reqiilre  such  additional  reporta  as  they 
deem  desirable. 

5.  Security  and  Privacy  Council 
(a)  (The  Oovernor]  shall  appoint  a  Secu- 
rity and  Privacy  Council  (hereinafter  tbe 
Council) ,  c(Miststlng  of  a  chairman  and  not 
more  than  eight  members,  to  conduct  a  oon- 
tlnulng  study  and  review  of  questions  of 
individual  privacy  and  system  security  tn 
connection  with  the  collection,  storage,  dis- 
semination and  iisage  of  criminal  offender 
record  information.  In  appointing  the  Coun- 
cil (the  Oovernor)  shall  seek  such  repre- 
senatlves  of  the  general  public,  state  and 
local  government,  and  the  criminal  Justice 
community  ss  may  be  expected  to  express 
fairly  and  vigorously  tbe  various  Interesto 
involved.  Tbe  Council's  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers shall  serve  at  (the  Oovemor's]  pleasure. 
Tbe  Council  may  appoint  and  fix  tbe  com- 
pensation o<  a  staff  director,  a  legal  counsel 
and  such  other  staff  personnel  as  It  may  from 


time  to  time  deem  appropriate.  The  Council 
ahall  meet  at  tbe  call  at  the  Oovernor,  ite 
Cbalrman,  or  any  three  of  Ito  members  to 
carry  out  ita  responsibilities  under  Section 
11  of  this  Act  to  study  the  privacy  and  secu- 
rity implications  of  criminal  offender  rec- 
ords, or  to  formulate  recommendations  con- 
cerning their  collection,  storage,  dissemina- 
tion or  usage.  Each  Council  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  Incinred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duti-ee. 

(b)  Tbe  CouncU  may  conduct  such  In- 
quiries and  investigations  ss  it  finds  appro- 
priate to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Committee,  each  criminal  Justice  agency 
in  this  state,  and  each  state  and  local  agency 
otherwise  authcxlzed  access  to  criminal 
offender  record  Information  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  to  tbe  Council,  up>on 
request  made  by  Ita  Cbalrman,  such  statis- 
tical data,  reporta,  and  other  Information  as 
tbe  Council  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Ita 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Oovernor  and  legislature  concerning  both 
ita  responsibilities  under  Section  11  and 
other  questions  of  privacy  and  security  In 
connection  with  the  collection,  storage,  dis- 
semination and  usage  of  criminal  offender 
record  Information.  It  may  nuike  such  addi- 
tional reporta  and  recommendations  as  it 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  Ita  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  CouncU  may  nominate  one  or 
more  of  ita  members  to  serve  upon  any  sim- 
ilar council  or  committee  connected  with 
any  interstate  system  for  tbe  exchange  of 
criminal  offender  record  information,  and 
may  participate  when  and  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate In  the  activities  of  any  such  system. 

0.  Z>ata  verification  and  purging 

(a)  The  Committee  shall  adopt  regulations 
creating  a  continuing  program  ot  data  audit- 
ing and  verification  to  assure  the  accuracy 
and  completeneoB  of  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord information. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  adopt  regulations 
to  assure  the  prompt  and  complete  purging 
of  criminal  record  information.  Insofar  ae 
such  purging  Is  required. 

(1)  by  any  statute  or  valid  administrative 
regulation  of  this  state; 

(U)  by  the  order  of  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  In  this  state; 

(ill)  by  the  law  of  any  other  Jurisdiction, 
where  the  data  or  records  In  question  have 
originated  In  that  Jurisdiction; 

(Iv)  to  correct  any  errors  shown  to  exist 
in  such  information; 

(V)  to  achieve  any  of  tbe  piupoees  of  this 
Act,  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  criminal 
offender  recordkeeping,  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
mote the  fair  and  efficient  administration  of 
criminal  Justice. 

7.  Sjfstem  teeuritv 

(a)  The  Committee  shall  adopt  regulations 
to  assure  the  security  of  criminal  offender 
record  information  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closures at  all  levels  of  operation  In  this  state. 

(b)  Tbe  Committee  shall  cause  to  be  ini- 
tiated for  employees  of  all  agencies  that 
maintain,  receive,  or  are  eligible  to  maintain 
or  receive  criminal  offender  record  Informa- 
ti(m  a  continuing  educational  program  in 
the  proper  use  and  control  of  such  Infcmna- 
tion. 

8.  Access 
(a)  Criminal  offender  record  information 
shall  be  disseminated,  whether  directly  or 
through  any  Intermediary,  only  to  (1)  crim- 
inal Justice  agencies  and  (11)  such  other  in- 
dlvldiials  and  agencies  as  are,  or  may  sub- 
sequently be,  authorized  access  to  such  rec- 
ords by  statute.  The  Committee  shall  Issue 
regulations  to  assure  that  such  information 
shall  be  dlssemliutted  only  in  sttuatloos  in 
wblch  it  is  demonstraUy  requlrsd  by  the 
Individual  or  agency  for  purposes  of  ita  stat- 
utory req;>on8lblllties. 
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(b)  Xt  diaU  be  tiM  ChMnmlttee's  respon- 
■Ibimy  to  determine  whether  each  agency 
requesting  access  to  criminal  offender  record 
information  is  authorised  such  access  under 
tbe  terms  of  this  Act.  The  Committee  shall, 
as  to  each  sucb  agency,  make  a  finding  in 
writing  of  ita  eliglbUity  or  ncmeUglbiUty  tot 
such  access.  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  no  such  information 
shall  be  disseminated  to  any  agency  prior 
to  tbe  Committee's  determination  of  ita  tiig- 
Iblllty  or,  in  cases  in  which  the  Committee's 
decision  is  i4>pealed  under  Section  13  of  this 
Act,  prior  to  the  fliuU  Judgment  or  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  that  tbe  agency  is  so 
eligible. 

(c)  For  ayoeriod  of  [six  months]  following 
the  adoptlon--o(-tbls  Act,  or  until  such  time 
as  the  Committee  completes  ita  determina- 
tion of  the  eligibility  or  non-eligibility  for 
access  of  a  requesting  agency,  whichever  first 
occurs,  any  such  requesting  agency  that  is 
receiving  criminal  offender  record  informa- 
tion at  the  time  of  this  Act's  passage  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  eligible  tor  sucb  access. 

(d)  Each  agency  holding  or  receiving  crim- 
inal offender  record  information  shall  main- 
tain, for  such  period  as  is  found  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee to  be  appropriate,  a  listing  of  the 
agencies  to  which  it  has  released  or  commu- 
nicated such  Information.  Such  listings,  or 
reasonable  samples  thereof,  may  from  time 
to  time  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee,  Coun- 
cil, or  any  of  their  staff  members  to  determine 
whether  this  Act  or  any  applicable  regtUa- 
tlons  have  been  violated. 

(e)  Dissemination  from  any  agency  In  this 
state  of  criminal  offender  record  Information 
shall,  except  for  purposes  of  programs  of  re- 
search approved  under  Section  9,  and  with 
the  further  exception  of  instances  In  which 
a  warrant  has  been  obtained  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  be  pei- 
mltted  only  if  the  Inquiry  is  based  upon 
name,  flngerprinta  or  other  personal  identf  ly- 
ing characteristics.  Tbe  Committee  shall  is- 
sue regulations  to  prevent  dissemination  of 
sucb  information,  except  in  the  above  situa- 
tions, wbwe  inquiries  are  based  upon  cate- 
gories of  offense  or  data  elementa  other  than 
name,  fingerprinta  or  other  personal  .dentlfy- 
Ing  characteristics. 

(f )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e) ,  access  to  criminal  offender  record 
Information  on  the  basis  of  data  elementa 
other  than  personal  identifying  characteris- 
tics shall  be  permissible  If  the  criminal 
Justice  agency  seeking  such  access  has  first 
obtained  from  a  (magistrate.  Judge  or  Jus- 
tice) a  class  access  warrant.  Su(d>  warranto 
may  be  Issued  as  a  matter  of  discretion  by  a 
(magistrate.  Judge  or  Justice  of  any  court  of 
this  state)  in  cases  in  which  probable  cause 
hss  been  shown  that  (1)  such  access  is  im- 
perative for  purposes  of  the  criminal  Justice 
agency's  investigations'  or  other  responsibili- 
ties, and  (11)  the  Information  sought  to  be 
obtained  Is  not  reasonably  available  from 
any  other  source  or  through  any  other 
method.  A  sunmiary  of  each  request  for  such 
a  warrant,  together  with  a  statement  of  ito 
disposition,  shall  within  ninety  days  of  dis- 
position be  furnished  the  Committee. 

9.  Research 

(a)  Tbe  Committee  shall  issue  regulations 
to  govern  the  usage  in  this  state  of  criminal 
offender  record  Information  for  purposes  of 
programs  <^  research.  Sucb  regulatlcms  shall 
require  preservation  of  the  anonymity  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  such  Information 
relates,  shall  require  the  completion  of  non- 
disclosure agreementa  by  all  participanta  in 
sucb  programs,  and  shall  impose  sucb  addi- 
tloaal  requlrementa  and  conditions  as  the 
Committee  finds  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
tbe  protection  of  privacy  and  security  bene- 
fits. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  monitor  any  such 
programs  to  assure  satlafaotloa  both  of  tbe 


requlrementa  of  this  Act  and  of  any  »p- 
pUcable  reguUtlons.  The  OommHtee  m*y.  If 
It  determines  either  that  sudi  requlrementa 
have  not  been  satisfied  or  tiukt  a  program's 
oontlBTiaaoe  otherwise  threatens  privacy  or 
security  tntnesta,  i»ohlblt  access  <m  behalf 
of  any  sudi  program  to  criminal  offender 
record  information. 

(c)  Any  state  or  local  agency  may  request 
the  Committee  to  evaluate  any  proposed  pro- 
gram of  research  and  to  offer  reconunenda- 
tlons  concerning  ita  consistency  with  tbe 
purposes  and  requlrementa  of  this  Act. 
10.  Interstate  systems  for  the  exchange  of 
criminal  offender  record  information 

(a)  The  Committee  shall  regulata  the  par- 
ticipation by  aa  state  and  local  agencies  In 
any  interstate  system  for  the  exchange  of 
criminal  offender  record  information,  and 
shall  be  responsible  to  assure  tbe  consistency 
of  sucb  participation  with  the  terms  and 
piurposee  of  this  Act.  The  Committee  shall 
have  no  authority  to  compel  any  agency  to 
participate  in  any  such  interstate  system. 

(b)  Direct  access  to  any  such  system  shall 
be  limited  to  such  criminal  Justice  agencies 
as  are  expressly  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Committee.  Where  any  such  system 
employs  teleconununlcations  access  ter- 
minals, the  Committee  shall  limit  the  niun- 
ber  and  placement  of  such  terminals  to  those 
for  which  adequate  security  measures  may 
be  taken  and  as  to  which  the  Conunittee  may 
Impoee  appropriate  supervisory  regulations. 

If.  Bights  of  access  and  challenge 

(a)  Each  Individual  shall  have  the  right  to 
Inspect  criminal  offender  record  information 
located  within  this  state  which  refers  to  him. 
If  an  individual  believes  such  information 
to  be  Inaccurate  or  Incomplete,  he  may  re- 
quest tbe  agency  having  custody  or  control 
of  the  records  to  purge,  modify  or  supple- 
ment them.  Should  the  agency  decline  to  so 
act,  or  should  the  individual  believe  tbe 
agency's  decision  to  be  otherwise  unsatisfac- 
tory, tbe  individual  may  in  writing  request 
review  by  the  Council.  The  Council,  ita 
representative  or  agent  shall,  In  each  case 
m  which  it  finds  prima  facie  basis  for  com- 
plaint, conduct  a  hearing  at  which  tbe  in- 
dividual may  appear  with  counsel,  present 
evidence,  and  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses.  Written  findings  and  conclusions 
shall  be  Issued.  Should  the  record  in  question 
be  found  to  be  Inaccurate,  incomplete  or 
misleading,  tbe  Council  shall  order  it  to  be 
appropriately  purged,  modified  or  supple- 
mented by  an  exploratory  notation.  Each 
agency  or  Individual  in  the  state  with  cus- 
tody, possession  or  control  of  any  sucb  record 
shall  promptly  cause  each  and  every  copy 
thereof  In  ita  custody,  possession  or  control 
to  be  altered  In  accordance  with  the  Coun- 
cil's order.  Notification  of  each  such  dele- 
tion, amendment  and  supplementary  nota- 
tion shall  be  promptly  disseminated  by  tbe 
Conunittee  to  any  Individuals  or  agencies  to 
which  the  records  in  question  have  been 
communicated,  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
whose  records  have  been  ordered  so  altered, 

(b)  Agencies  at  which  criminal  offender 
records  are  sought  to  be  Inspected  may  pre- 
scribe reasonable  hours  and  iriaoes  of  Inspec- 
tion, and  may  Impose  such  additional  restric- 
tions, Including  fingerprinting,  as  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  both  to  assure  the  record's 
security  and  to  verify  the  identities  of  those 
who  seek  to  inspect  them. 

12.  Appeal 

Any  individual  or  agency  aggrieved  by  any 
order  or  decision  of  the  Committee  or  Coun- 
cU may  appeal  such  order  or  decision  to  tbe 
(trial  court]  in  tbe  county  in  which  be  is 
resident  or  in  which  the  CotmcU,  the  Com- 
mittee, their  representative  or  agent  issued 
the  order  or  decision  from  which  the  in- 
dividual or  agency  appeals.  The  court  shaU 
In  each  such  case  conduct  a  de  noro  hear- 


ing, and  may  order  studi  relief  aa  It  finds  to 
be  required  by  equity. 

13.  Ctva  lidbaity 

(a)  Any  person  may  institute  a  civil  action 
for  damages  or  to  restrain  any  violation  ot 
this  Act,  or  both.  Should  It  be  foimd  in  any 
sucb  action  that  there  has  occurred  a  willful 
violation  of  this  Act.  the  violator  sbaU,  In 
addition  to  any  liabiUty  for  such  actual  dam- 
ages as  nmy  be  shown,  be  Uable  for  exemplary 
damages  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
such  violation,  together  with  ooeta  and  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  and  disbursementa 
Incurred  by  tbe  person  bringing  tbe  action. 

(b)  If,  In  any  clvU  acUon  alleging  the  pub- 
lication or  dissemination  of  criminal  offender 
records,  it  Is  found  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  regxilatlons  issued  therevmder 
with  respect  to  tbe  communication  or  dis- 
semination of  such  records  have  been  vio- 
lated, the  violator  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
claim  any  privilege,  absolute  or  qualified,  as 
a  defense  thereto. 

14.  Criminal  penaltiea 
Any  person  who  wlUfuUy  requeste,  obtains 
or  seeks  to  obtain  criminal  offender  record 
information  under  false  pretenses,  or  who 
wlllfiUly  communicates  or  seeks  to  commu- 
nicate criminal  offender  record  information 
to  any  agency  or  person  except  In  accordance 
with  this  Act,  or  any  member,  ofllcer,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  tbe  Committee,  tbe  Coim- 
cll  or  any  participating  agency,  or  any  per- 
son connected  with  any  research  program 
authorized  pivsuant  to  Section  9,  who  will- 
fully falsifies  criminal  offender  record  infor- 
mation, or  any  records  relating  thereto,  shall 
for  each  such  offense  be  fined  ( not  more  than 
five  thousand  doUars,  or  imprisoned  in  the 
state  penitentiary  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both].  Any  person  who  knowingly,  but 
without  criminal  purpose,  communicates  or 
seeks  to  comnjunlcate  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord Information  except  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  shall  for  each  such  offense  be  fined 
[not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  days,  or  both], 
IS.  lAuthorization  of  appropriations] 
CHAprtx  rr.  section-bt-sjbctioit  amaltbib 

or  THK  MODEL  STATE  ACT 

Section  1.  Legislative  findings  and  purpose 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  Improve  the 
organization,  coordination  and  control  of 
criminal  offender  recordkeeping.  It  estab- 
lishes an  administrative  striicture  which  is 
Intended  to  emphasize  strongly  the  mutually 
dependent  goals  of  system  security  and  In- 
dividual privacy.  The  development  of  proce- 
dures which  provide  vigorous  protection  for 
individual  righto  of  privacy,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengtbenlng  the  record-keeping 
capaUUtles  of  criminal  Justice  agencies,  will 
asstue  a  taon  credible  and  useful  criminal 
offender  recordkeeping  system.  Moreover,  it 
seems  cletir  that  interstate  systems  for  tbe 
exchange  of  criminal  offender  records  wlU 
shortly  be  organised,  and  standards  to  pro- 
tect privacy  and  security  may  be  most  effec- 
tively and  easily  formulated  early  In  the 
development  of  such  systems. 

ThU  statute  has  Ita  origin  chiefly  In  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  Project  SEARCH 
Technical  Report  No.  2.  Additional  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  these  issues  is  Included  in 
the  Report. 

Section  2.  Definitions 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  "criminal  of- 
fender record  information",  as  defined  In 
subsection  (b),  essentially  Includes  <mly  in- 
formation traditionally  recorded  in  tbe  form 
of  rap  sheeta.  TUs  statute  is  not  Intended  to 
regulate  either  other  saosltlve  fonns  of  crim- 
inal Justice  records,  such  as  IntatUganoe.  ao*- 
lytical  and  invastigatlv*  fllaa,  or  purtfy  sta- 
tistical mss  and  records  In  vUldi  indlvMo- 
als  are  not  Identlfled  and  from  wblch  their 
Identities  are  not  ascertainable. 
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tO9th0r  ttatutta 

The  aeoond  aentenM  oC  MknettoK  (a), 
iirtilcit  oontalns  »  vatecne*  to  atet*  MlmliUs- 
timtu*  oodM.  to  MMpUoibl*  only  to  thcM 
•Ut«a  vtxlch  alNMry  liav«  nicli  •  eode.  R 
■hoold.  of  ooum,  b«  delated  by  tbe  tefto* 
laturaa  of  other  states.  Snbaeetton  (b)  aa- 
Biiniea  the  axtotence  of  a  dlacrate  arstem  of 
rulaa  for  tHa  control  of  recorda  concemlnc 
Juvenile  and  footliful  eoenders.  Tbe  pbraa- 
ing  of  thto  aabaectlon  may  bave  to  be  altered 
to  oonfonn  to  local  oaage. 

Section  4.  CrtaMMl  Oftndert  Becor4t  Comtnl 
Oomntttt€e 
Tbe  Oonmntae  to  Intoded  to  aat  patracy 
•B<  aaevBlty  alaadcrda.  pecnolgata  racida- 
tloaia,  and  gwagy  to  be  laapoBaUbla  tor  ooa- 
traUlnc  the  <ip«atiaB  of  tbo  reecadkeaplnc 
ajalau.  R  to  Itanded  to  b«  a  fwntdrtiatlng 
body,  diawtag  togetfcar  cifteal  Juattee  agen- 
dea  vblob  alraady  are  fmg^fitil  la  tte  nrner 
tlea.  atoaafle.  dlaeaailiiatlnii  and  naaae  ot 
crtmlnal  esaadar  reeoada.  R  to  bl.  _ 
«a  a  beaTy  artmtnlatrattTe  atraetne, 
Impoaed  up(»  aadatlac  acaaciaa.  bat  Inatead 
aa  a  vovklnc  group  of  i^tKaentaUvea  of  tboae 
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We  recommend  that  certain  eatecorlea  of 
criminal  iuattce  acendea  should  in  every  atate 
be  repaeaented  on  the  Committee.  Tbeea 
«g"nclaa  Include  tbe  state  Identtttcatloa  bu- 
leao.  the  ataU  police,  local  police  (both  from 
munlctpalitlea  of  various  «aaa  and  ftom  ra- 
tal and  aoburban  areas) .  and  aberlfls  la  thooe 
Btatea  tn  which  they  have  Uw  enforcement 
functions  In  addition.  repraaenUtlvea  ol  cer- 
tain other  agenclea  ahould  be  '"rT^wted  oa  the 
Oommlttae.  Thaee  »g»"**w  Include  thoee  con- 
oeaned  with  probation,  parote  and  oocreetlons. 
the  state  criminal  Justice  p»«"»""t  acincy. 
the  patMecntorlal  acendea.  and  an  admlnto- 
tzmUva  repreaentatlve  of  the  state's  court 
system. 

R  must  be  — «i*p'''n^  again  that  ti»u  u 
Intended  only  as  a  model,  which  wlU  require 
ravtotca  In  light  of  local  uaaga  and  drcum- 
atanoea.  The  Act  re^ulrea  the  creaUoox  of  a 
committee  to  govern  the  organlaatlon  of 
criminal  <^ender  recordkeeping  becauee  we 
btiieve  that  thto  win.  In  meet  etatea.  meet  ef- 
fectively aomaainodate  the  varioaa  naeda  m>h 
intereeto  of  cMmtnal  JmMee  i^emitoe.  None- 
theieaa.  eoate  atatae  may  flad  that  a  stngU  ad- 
mlntotrator,  armed  with  the  authority  given 
here  to  the  Coounlttae.  will  be  the  mote  ef- 
ficient and  effective  arrangement.  Where  thto 
to  found  to  be  true,  we  eee  no  objection  to  the 
aubstltutlon.  Mbreover,  ft  ahould  be  under- 
stood that  the  aystem  auggaeted  here  for  the 
^>palntment  and  removal  of  Oommtttee 
members  to  only  niustratlve.  Some  atatea  may 
flad  that  other  arrangementa  conform  more 
eloetiy  to  local  needa  and  drcumstancea. 

Although  the  Modal  Act  doea  not  apedfy 
tbe  alae  of  the  Oonunlttee.  we  suggest  that 
a  reasonably  small  Oommlttee,  with  no  more 
than  13  to  U  mambers.  would  function  moat 
eOdently  and  effecUvely. 

TlM  Act  declana  that  the  Commlttee'a 
Cbaliman  ahaU  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. Some  atatea  may  prefer  to  have  the 
Oommlttee^  Chalmaa  afqtolnted  1^  ti»* 
Ctovamor  with  tbe  advice  and  ooaaent  of  the 
upper  legtolattva  chamber.  8tUl  other  atatee 
may  prefer  the  Ooaamltteels  Cbalnaaa  to  be 
appointed  by  an  cseeuttve  oOcer  other  than 
the  Oovemor. 

Section  5.  Tht  Seeurttg  and  Prtvmey  Council 
Tb»  OooneU  to  Alefly  an  advtoory  body. 
deelgnMI  to  raprweaan  th»  tntaraete  of  both 
the  crtmlnal  Jaattaa  eiMMaiillj  and  the 
general  pobttc  Ra  aaaifeaaB  dboold  ba  broad- 
ly repnaentattve  both  of  the  eoamnalte  and 
of  the  relevaat  lataraata.  Soi 
wtoh  to  todada^  tttber  at  tba  ( 
cratlen  or  aa  a  ■allw  of 

of  atate  aad  loeal  enecaiUw  aathortttos!  R  to 
hoped  that  thto  body  wUl  creaU  am 


ti%  ffrtralnal 
,  _  Tha  Oouaetl  to  la- 
ta be  aanatttve  to  prablema  that  the 
public  or  eoata  pertkma  of  the  pubUe.  may 
thlak  eatot  la  tha  reeordkeeplag  ayatam,  to 
ktonttfy  aad  lamtae  tha  ayatam'a  defldea- 
dee.  aad  to  oCer  prompt  aad  appropcUte  rec- 
ommendations for  the  cotrectloa  of  thoea 
deOdenelea.  Tba  C'^nrtl  baa  alao  bean  given 
rweponalhlll^  for  the  evaluation  of  Individ- 
ual onmplalnte  that  ctlanlaal  ■nffenrtrr  rec- 
orda are  laaoeurate  or  otherwise  "~'Tl-^t11ng 
Hwe  agala.  tt  ahould  be  emphaalaed  that 
the  meohanlca  of  the  Ck>undl's  appointment 
and  removal,  as  they  are  dwerlbed  here,  are 
Intended  only  to  be  lUustratlve.  Ttaeee  pro- 
cedures may  be  readily  vartod  to  oonform 
to  local  neace  and  drcumstaacea. 


Secfioa  t.  DaU  veripxttion  mni  pttrging 

(a)  R  to  Important  both  ter  the  eBeeUve 
operation  of  erlaanal  Juskica  i^enetoa  and  f OS 
the  hUr  administration  of  Jiwtlee  t*'M  i«c- 
onto  oontalntwg  orlaalnal  (lender  laf oena- 
tlon  be  eaUrely  aeeurate.  R  to  hoped  that 
tbe  Oommlttee  wlU  adopt  tha  moat  modem 
and  thorough  methods  poealMe  to  maintain 
tbrtr  aoeuraey.  iaeludlng  (l)  provtolona  for 
systematic  auditing  of  reoorda  by  participat- 
ing agencies,  to  aaaure  that  thoae  leoorda 
have  been  rcgulaxly  and  propeiiy  «9dated. 
and  <a)  perlodle  programs  of  eiaployee  re- 
educatloa. 

(b)  lUa  sabeeetton  to  designed  chiefly  to 
impIenMBt  existing  law.  Bzc^it  In  altuatione 
in  which  enora  have  been  detected,  purging 
to  required  only  If  it  to  now  authorlaed  by 
state  tow.  Tbe  CUnmittee  could,  however, 
permtoeltaly  undertake  further  purging  u  it 
deama  anch  purging  to  be  daelrabto  for  any 
of  tha  purpoaee  Itoted  la  ( V) . 

MoaethetoBB,  tt  to  etrongly  raoommended 
that  both  the  Council  and  the  Cooanittee 
proaaptly  undertake  earefol  stodlee  of  the 
ueefulneea  of  varloua  purgh^  provtolons.  In 
partlcalar.  they  moald  eonsldar  wheths 
«ithar  or  both  of  the  CoUowh^  purging  mtoa 
wowM  be  deatrabtoL  Rcat.  it  m%ht  be  re- 
quired that  recoct  of  arraato  which  do  not 
tenainate  la  ooovlettona  should  be  eom- 
ptotaly  purged.  A  vartaat.  already  adopted  m 
eomeatataa.  would  be  to  purge  au^  arraet 
"^CMde  only  la  altuatlonB  ia  whleh  the  ar- 
r;;^  peaaon  haa  aot  pravloasly  beea  eon- 
^^cUd  of  any  erlma.  SeeoBd.  tt  might  be  re- 
quired that  raeorda  with  raipeet  to  mdmd- 
uato  who  are  unllhaiy  to  the  future  to  engage 
In  criminal  oondurt  ahould  be  purged.  A 
dectoton  that  an  ladtvidnal  to  uaUk^  to 
engage  In  future  crtaalaal  oondnet  might  be 
baaed  upon  tha  individual's  «e.  health,  pat- 
tern of  recant  behavlar.  or  the  lei^th  of 
tbaa  Blnee  tha  ladtvidnal  wm  last  Involved 
in  any  criminal  Jnetlee  praeeedli«.  lUto  aee- 
ond  ruto  praaauto  partleularly  oaaq)tex  and 
dlOenlt  faetual  toauea.  to  irtitah  the  Coundl 
and  OomwilUaa  ahould  give  fall  and  careful 
etody.  We  aanpbaalia.  however,  that  que»- 
ttona  of  purging  are  of  major  rtgntflcanca 
both  for  rlghta  of  privacy  and  for  the  efl- 
cieney  of  criminal  offender  recordkeeping. 
and  they  thus  warrant  urgent  attention. 
Seetlon  7.  Swttem  $ecuritr 

Technical  questions  of  computer,  physical 
and  peraonnel  aecurity  are  oTamiw^  in  chap- 
ter 4  of  SEARCH  Technical  Report  No.  2. 
AddlUonal  information  to  contained  In  the 
report  from  which  that  chapter  waa  ex- 
tracted. 

Section  8.  Accets 

R  to  the  puipoee  of  aubaections  (a)  and 
(b)  to  Umit  arraaa  to  erlmlnal  affend«  ree- 
ocd  information  to  (1)  artmtnal  Jivtlee  sen- 
dee aad  (3)  aoa-crtoaiaal  Juatiee  ageneiea. 
U  tha  lattar  are  aow  authorlaad  by  statute 
to  laeeiva  sneh  tafonaatloaiL  Nen-ertoiiaal 
Juatloa  agaaetea  have 
under  aitotlag  tow  ia 

aow  permitted  direct  or  iadireat  aroam  to 
erlmiaal   offender   record   iafonaatlan.   Wa 


strongly  reooaunand,  however,  that  atate 
legielatura  ahould  carefully  la-evaluate  each 
aueh  aituation  to  '***''TT^«5Vft  whether  such 
■  eeaea  to  in  fact  neceaaary  and  4— lraM<f.  R 
to  eaaentlal  both  for  the  auooeea  of  the  sys- 
tem and  to  assure  proper  adherence  to  secu- 
rl^  and  priva^  standards  that  access  to 
criminal  offender  record  Information  should 
not  be  pvmitted  non-criminal  Justice  agen- 
eiea without  clear  and  compelling  evidence 
of  public  need. 

Dlseemlnatlon  of  criminal  offender  record 
information  ahould  be  permitted  only  when 
Inquiry  to  made  by  name,  fingerprints  or 
other  personal  identifying  ebaractertotics. 
Diaseminatlon  of  criminal  offender  record  in- 
formaUon  accessed  by  categories  of  offense. 
or  on  any  basto  other  than  peraonal  identify- 
ing cbaracterlstica.  should  be  forbidden,  ex- 
cei>t  for  limited  research  purpoaee  or  iinder 
the  authority  of  a  specific  court  order.  The 
Utter  to  modeled  on  the  provtolons  which 
now  govern  wtretepplng  and  electronic  eaves- 
«^ropplng.  It  to  Intended  to  interpoee  the 
Judgment  of  an  Impartial  magistrate  to  con- 
trol the  usage  of  an  Investigative  method 
that  may.  If  misused,  create  Important  has- 
arda  f<w  individual  privacy  ri^iite.  It  should 
be  emphaated  again  that  thto  Act  doea  not 
prevent  Intra-agency  fkeedom  ot  aceeea,  nor 
doee  it  reaeb  or  afleet  analytical  and  invea- 
tigative  lUee.  Tbe  refereaoee  to  nngtotratee. 
Judgee  and  Justioee  ahould  be  revtoed  to  con- 
form to  local  uaage  vritb  reepect  to  Judicial 
oOcers  authorlaad  to  iaaae  warrants, 
ffectlon  9.  Seseareh 

Research  involving  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord information  «hr>uld  be  closely  monitored 
to  prevent  any  violation  of  individual  privacy 
rlghta.  The  Oonunlttee  should  promulgate 
regulations  that  would  (1)  preaerva  tbe 
anonymity  of  tbe  records'  aubjecta.  (2) 
shield  research  data  by  a  stringent  aecurity 
system,  (3)  require  nondisclosure  forma.  %"«< 
(4)  limit  the  use  of  criminal  offender  records 
to  legitimate,  qualified  researchen  engaged 
in  verified  projects. 

Section  i*.  tntentat*  sfstcma  for  the  ex- 
ehange  of  ofender  reeortf  imfarmmtlon 
Thto  aection  to  responsive  to  proMems  il- 
lustrated by  the  8RARCH  demonstration  sys- 
tem and  by  the  similar  interstate  system 
that  may  be  expected  aoon  to  develop.  The 
nilea  it  ooaitalna  are  applleabto  only  to  aueh 
interstate  ajntama.  Dtoeet  aceeea  to  such  aya- 
tema  ahould  be  atrtetly  controOed  aad  ma- 
lted. In  particular,  aon-ertminal  Juatiee 
ageadea  ataould  undar  an  dveumatancea  be 
denied  diract  acoeas  to  aoeb  syatema,  and  the 
number  even  of  criminal  Justice  agendea 
shall  be  doedy  Umlted  to  thoae  which  necea- 
sarUy  and  plainly  require  aueh  aooaaa.  Crim- 
inal Justice  agendea  for  whieh  direct  aeeeee 
would  be  merely  a  rdaUvtfy  mlnar  conven- 
ience, such  aa  ageadea  engaged  exduatv^ 
in  reeearch,  should  be  denied  such  access. 
Section  11.  Stgkt$  of  aceeu  and  cftofienpe 

It  to  imperative  that  rlghta  of  aceeea  »n«^ 
challenge  ahould  be  given  to  thoee  persona 
whose  criminal  records  are  contained  in  the 
system.  Such  rights  will  help  to  guarantee 
the  accuracy  of  criminal  "<'^ender  r«i«f»r«^«  xo 
prevent  unnecessary  injurlee  to  individual 
citizens,  and  moreover  will  help  to  create 
wider  public  eonfldenee  in  the  falmeea  and 
accuracy  of  the  reoordkeqting  ayatam.  nieae 
purpoaee  are  particularly  aerved  by  giving  tbe 
Coundl  authority  to  review  and  dedde  com- 
plainta  fwawaiilng  alleged  ~iliirtir¥w  and  in- 
aoeundea  in  criminal  offender  recorda.  ^ 

We  rawuiiraaad  tliat  no  f eea  or  charges 
should  be  imposed  for  tlie  Inapectton  of  rec- 
ords or  the  inatltutian  of  jwr^m^t..^  befora 
tba  OoanoO.  MonethetoH,  the  Act*  s  provisiofM 
are  not  Intended  to  prevent  the  ImfMattioiM 
of  reasonable  chacgea.  baaed  upon  actual 
coets,  if  individual  sUtea  bdieve  aueh 
obarges  to  be  neeeaaary. 

We  recognise  that  tbe  obUgatioa  to  notify 
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agendea  to  which  recorda  have  previously 
been  communicated  of  any  alterations  in 
thoee  records  may  be  thought  to  Involve 
heavy  administrative  burdens.  Nonetheless, 
it  should  be  understood  that  thto  to  eeeential 
to  assure  the  accuracy  of  criminal  offender 
records  and  hence  the  fairness  of  the  record- 
keeping system.  Further,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  as  a  practical  matter  the  no- 
tification obligation  wlU  be  limited  to  the 
time  period  sdected  by  the  Committee  for 
purposes  of  Section  8  (d) . 

Section  12.  Appeal 

Each  state  should  include  an  appropriate 
reference  to  its  own  syst^n  of  trial  courts. 
Section  13.  Civh  Uability 

Tbe  exemplary  damages  are  recommended 
figures  which  may  be  adjusted  to  conform  to 
local  rulee  and  statutes. 

Section  14.  Criminal  penalties 

Tbe  criminal  penalties  are  recommended 
figures  vrtilch  may  be  adjusted  by  each  state 
to  oonform  to  its  other  statutory  provisions. 
R  to.  however,  intended  that  wlUfuI  viola- 
tlona  of  the  Act  should  be  regarded  as  ae- 
rloua  criminal  offenses,  for  which  substantial 
penaltlee  ahould  be  impoeed. 
Section  IS.  Authorization  of  appropriationa 

Each  legislature  should  adopt  here  the 
form  of  words  customarily  used  by  it  for 
theee  purpoees. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  sometliing  new.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it  until  a  little  while  ago. 
From  an  examination  of  it  it  is  a  legisla- 
tive amendment  and  not  an  appropria- 
ttoQ  amendment.  It  undertakes  to  limit 
the  expenditure  of  funds  and  it  would 
trespass  on  Uie  legislative  prerogatives  of 
this  body. 

I  think  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
req^onsibility  if  I  did  not  raise  a  point 
of  order  to  it.  Therefore,  I  raise  a  point 
of  order  because  there  has  been  no  notice 
that  a  legislative  proposal  would  be 
raised.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  will  not  be  in  order  until  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  No;  I  had  not  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  wait.  I  thought 
tbe  Senator  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Soiator  wishes 
to  make  a  point  of  order  I  will  yield  back 
my  time  so  he  can  make  his  point  of 
order  and  then  I  will  have  an  amended 
version  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  I  wiU  not  repeat  myself  I  refer  to 
the  record  of  what  I  have  Just  said  as  to 
the  point  of  order,  and  I  make  the  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  has  been  sustained. 

Mr.  IffATHIAS,  I  offer  a  further 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  23,  fbUowlng  line  8,  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

"Sac.  208.  None  of  the  funds  appn^iriated 
by  thto  Bill  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  eetabliahment,  operation  or  support  of 
any  new  Federal,  state,  local  or  Interstate 
computerised  system  for  the  collection,  clas- 
sification, indexing,  exchange  or  dissemina- 
tion of  criminal  offender  records,  criminal 
intelligence  information,  or  the  criminal  hto- 
tOTlea  of  individuals  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1972." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  goes  to  the  same  purpose  as 
the  amendment  previously  offered.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  is  a  law  and  order 
amendment,  because  all  it  intends  to  do 
is  to  persuade  LEAA  to  submit  a  report 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sum- 
mitted  by  the  first  of  May  ot  this  year 
with  respect  to  criminal  Justice  data 
banks  before  we  go  ahead  with  any  as- 
sistance of  data  banks  or  expand  exist- 
ing data  banks.  It  is  no  more  and  no  less 
than  that. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  point  of 
order  was  made  against  the  previous 
amendment  because  it  was  a  more  flex- 
ible amendment.  It  was  an  amendment 
which  would  have  automatically  lifted 
any  embargo  of  funds  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  complied  with  the 
law. 

In  this  amendment,  because  of  parlia- 
mentary restrictions,  we  have  to  suggest 
a  specific  time  period  or  time  lag,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  long  enough  for  them 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  law 
that  certain  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  data  banks  should 
be  submitted.  That  is  not  quite  as  flexible 
or  quite  as  convenient  from  the  Depart- 
ment's point  of  view,  but  I  think  it  will 
get  the  point  across. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  there  are  wide  vari- 
ations in  statutes  governing  access  to 
records,  particularly  access  by  private 
firms  and  public  agencies  only  margin- 
ally involved  in  law  enforcement.  Within 
the  past  month,  since  the  decisim  of 
the  IXstrict  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  case  of  Menard  against 
MitcheU,  the  FBI's  Fingerprint  Division 
has  stopped  responding  directly  to  re- 
quests for  information  from  private  em- 
ployers. Wherever  State  or  local  law 
permits,  however,  such  firms  can  still 
obtain  information  about  employees  or 
aM>licants  through  the  medium  of  a 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency. 

As  District  Judge  Oerhard  A.  Gesell 
wrote  in  Menard  against  Mitchell: 

The  Bureau  needs  legUlative  guidance  and 
there  must  be  a  national  policy  developed  In 
this  area  which  wUl  have  built  into  it  effec- 
tive sanctions  and  admlntotratlTe  safeguards. 

Another  issue  of  growing  importance 
as  data  banks  proliferate  is  the  right  of 
individuals  to  inspect  files  about  thon- 
selves  and  correct  erroneous  or  mislead- 
ing information. 

Clearly  this  is  another  crucial  point  on 
which  congressional  decision  and  clear, 
uniform  directives  are  required.  Like  so 
many  of  the  issues  raised  by  computer- 
ized data  banks,  it  is  a  problem  fraught 
with  subtleties  and  distinction  of  the 
types  which  can  engage  lawyers  and 
legislators  endlessly. 


Mr.  President,  all  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  delay  for  6  monUis  frun  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  fiscal  year.  It  will  amount 
to  only  a  few  days  by  the  time  this  bill 
goes  through  conference  and  the  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted  and  the  President 
signs  the  bill;  it  is  just  a  few  days  to 
imderscore  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  importance  Congress  attaches  to  the 
issue  of  data  banks  and  what  they  are 
going  to  mean  to  America  in  the  future. 
This  is  one  of  the  real  issues  on  which 
the  freedom  of  American  citizens  may  be 
determined  in  jrears  ahead. 

We  are  not  saying  at  this  point  how 
to  do  it;  we  are  Just  saying  there  must 
be  a  policy,  there  must  be  a  philosophy, 
there  must  be  some  principles  governing 
those  who  hold  the  keys  to  data  banks 
with  regard  to  the  information  on  the 
private  lives  of  every  one  of  us.  That 
philoscQ^  must  be  established  and  ad- 
hered to.  That  is  all  that  is  requested  by 
the  modest  delay  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
really  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  I  never  heard  ot  it  imtil  a 
few  minutes  ago,  before  the  other  one 
was  introduced. 

Apparently  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land wants  to  stop  the  expeiditure  of 
mcmey  for  the  next  6  months;  for  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1972;  he  wants  to 
stop  expenditure  of  money  that  is  in  the 
bill,  that  may  be  obligated  tor  the  estab- 
lishmoit,  operation  or  support  of  any 
new  Federal.  State,  local,  or  interstate 
computerized  systan  for  the  collection, 
classification,  indexing,  exchange  or  dis- 
semination cd  criminal  offender  records, 
criminal  intelligence  infonnfltion,  or  the 
criminal  hlistorles  of  individuals  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Well,  I  thought  that  was  why  we  have 
been  passing  laws  here,  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime.  Certainly  it  is  of  great 
service  if  olOcers  apprehend  someone  out 
here  for  speeding  in  an  automobile  and 
they  have  some  source  where  they  can 
check  and  ascertain  if  the  car  is  stolen 
and  ascertain  whether  the  person  is 
wanted  somewhere  or  not.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  trying  toldo  with  LEAA, 
and  in  connection  witlr  other  laws  we 
have  passed.  I  do  not  understand  why 
this  delay  is  In  order. 

I  do  not  imderstand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  yield  in  a  moment.  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  if  the  amendment  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  there  had  been 
support  for  it  and  something  to  sustain 
it.  and  we  had  had  an  opix>rtunity  to 
consider  any  reason  that  might  be  offered 
for  its  acceptance.  But  I  am  at  a  C(nn- 
plete  loss,  and  obviously,  from  the  pre- 
vious amendment  that  was  introdueed 
by  the  Senator,  which  is  along  the  same 
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line,  only  havlnff  leglslattre  provlsians 
In  It,  If  this  la  to  be  done,  we  ought  to 
have  legislation,  and  not  just  a  limita- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bfll  twre  to  stop 
for  9  mooths  the  derriopment  (rf  Oils 
kind  of  system.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  do  that. 

Now  I  am^ad  to  yield. 

Bfr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has  out- 
lined a  very  tmpressiTe  and  very  neces- 
Muy  Bst  of  functions  whldi  are  per- 
fonned  by  the  data  bank  program.  I  want 
to  asRure  the  Seoator  Itiat  there  is  noth- 
ing In  this  amendment  Oiat  Is  gntng  to 
Interfere  with  the  funetkms  of  that  pro- 
gram. An  ft  Is  going  to  Interfere  with  is 
the  estaUlshment  of  new  data  bank  sys- 
tems or  a  substantial  expansion  of  exist- 
ing systems. 

The  Senator  wm  recall  that  I  sent  him, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  copy  of 
my  coiieapuudence  with  Mr.  Shults 
which  dealt  with  the  very  fact  that  the 
report  required  by  Congress  and  due  on 
the  first  of  BCay,  now  almost  8  weeks  ago 
had  not  been  submitted. 

I  caOed  the  Department's  attention  to 
it  by  correspondence  during  the  month 
of  June  and  sent  copies  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  obrloosly  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  not  to  appropriate  funds 
to  greatly  enlarge  the  systems  wiien  we 
donot  have  any  Idea  how  the  Depart- 
ment Is  going  to  run  the  systems,  what 
the  t^xOoaoptay  is  of  holding  the  key  or 
turning  the  key. 

An  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  delay 
new  projects  6  months  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  and  give  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  chance  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Itie  law  requires  that  they 
sohmlt  a  report  with  a  recommendation, 
which  they  obviously  have  not  done. 
They  obvlcwnly  need  more  time.  I  think 
we  should  give  them  more  tfane.  I  think 
it  is  otnrloos  that  they  need  a  Ilttte  more 
time  to  submit  the  report.  They  on^t  to 
be  given  that  time  to  make  Vbe  report  by 
not  expanding  the  system.  Hie  Senator 
win  recall  that  was  the  gist  of  the  cor- 
reapondence  whidi  I  sent  to  him  under 
date  of  June  29. 

Mr.  McCLELZ^AN.  Z  do  not  remember 
receiving  the  letter.  If  the  Senator  did 
send  me  the  letter.  I  may  have  referred 
it  to  the  Appropriatloos  Comndttee  or 
the  Jadiciaiy  sobonnmlttee.  But  let  me 
point  out  that  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  a  report.  It  may  be  wdl  to  have  a  re- 
port Nobody  is  objecting  to  having  a 
rqwrt.  Bat  I  do  not  see  why  we  ov^ht  to 
cripple  law  enforcement  dming  that  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Tlie  PREUIUIMQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  SenatiH-  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  an- 
other 3  minutes. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  this 
could  very  well  affect  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  LEAA  as  It  is  trying  to  develop 
these  orstema.  and  they  are  very  effec- 
tive. And  then  the  FBI  is  affected.  It 
could  not  give  out  the  Information.  Also 
It  would  aSeei  our  efforts  In  the  narcot- 
ics flald.  I  do  not  see  the  wisdom  ol  de- 
laying these  operatians  6  months.  Cer- 
tainly w*  ou^t  to  get  a  report.  Kvcty- 
body  wants  the  report.  But  why  punish 
society?  Why  Jeopardlsa  the  safety  of 


Americans  by  Interfertaig  with  law  ta- 
foreement  daring  that  period  of  timer  I 
Just  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  wm  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yea.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATBIA&  I  would  again  ronind 
the  Senator  that  there  Is  not  one  thing 
being  done  today  fay  the  Jostioe  Dqiart- 
ment  or  any  of  its  component  agencies, 
including  LKAA,  that  wffl  be  affected  or 
slowed  down  or  stopped  by  this  amend- 
ment. All  it  win  do  is  say.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  give  you  more  time  to  set  your 
report  in  so  thai  we  can  look  at  it  before 
you  start  building  these  new  systems." 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  a  fair 
safeguard.  I  think  it  Is  a  fair  conqsro- 
mlae.  I  think  It  is  one  that  the  Senate 
should  support. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  no  hearing.  I  oould  not  make 
that  Judgment  toda^.  I  would  like  to  take 
the  Smator's  word  for  it  and  his  judg- 
ment, but  I  think  this  is  too  serious.  I 
think  this  matter  ov«ht  to  have  the 
prop»  processing. 

Mr.  HKDSKA.  Mr.  Preslilent.  will  the 
Senator  yldd  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCUBLLAN.  I  yMd  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HBU8KA.  There  are  some  admin- 
istrative difficulties  with  the  amendment 
as  it  exists.  Fur  example,  it  refers  to  the 
fact  that  no  funds  will  be  expended 
for  "the  estabUahment.  operatkm.  or 
support  of  any  new  or  sutaatantially 
expanded  programs  in  this  field." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 
Thai  language  is  not  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  HROSKA.  What  i»mpiage  is  re- 
tained? Does  it  refer  to  stopi^ng  all 
computer  programs? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No,  jot  new  ones. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  New  ones? 

Mr.  MATHIAa  Just  the  new  programs. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  a  new  program. 
Mr.  President  Is  It  one  tha*  has  not  been 
used  up  until  last  month,  or  the  first  of 
June,  or  the  last  of  July  last  year?  What 
is  new?  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  make 
an  adjudieatian  on  tlMt  because  there 
are  new  things  phased  in.  and  there  are 
others  that  are  discarded  constantly. 

There  is  another  administrative  diffi- 
culty that  wm  be  sure  to  arise.  That 
department  is  now  functioning  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  It  is  authorised  under 
the  law  to  make  ptutial  commitments 
and  distributlcns  and  aUocations  of 
money.  Those  have  already  been  made. 
and  now  ex  post  facto  we  are  going  to 
enact  a  law  saying  It  shall  not  use  moneys 
for  certain  purposes.  Hie  net  result  will 
be  ttiat  it  either  will  have  to  disregard 
it  altogether  or  it  wiU  have  to  accn>t  it 
altogether,  and  stop  not  only  those 
things  considered  new  by  the  author  of 
the  amendment  but  considered  new  by 
anybody  else;  that  will  mean  a  complete 
stultlflcation  erf  that  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  sincerity  and  the 
enthusiasm  at  the  Senator  from  Maiy- 
laad  for  making  progress  la  this  Add. 
thfere  is  an  overriding  Importance  in 
having  continued  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts, because  the  criminal  at  today  will 
only  thrive  uiwn  the  C  months'  delay 


that  will  Intervene  by  reason  of  this 
amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  we  been  able,  by  the 
presentation  of  this  matter  bcTore  the 
conunittse.  to  call  witnesses  from  the 
Departmoit  and  »A  tot  an  explanation, 
and  ask  them  how  much  longer  wm  it 
take  to  complete  and  transmit  the  report. 
What  are  the  things  that  are  hanging 
this  thing  up?  I  understand  it  has 
already  been  transmitted  by  Jiistice  to 
OMB  and  is  awaiting  fiml  clearance 
there.  We  were  denied  that  opportunity, 
and  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  reject  this  amendment  and  that 
we  make  as  much  progress  as  we  can  in 
other  ways  rather  than  usurp  tiie  legisla- 
tive prerogative  of  the  Committee  on  the 
committee  im  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
bcu^kmy  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
(MTdered.  the  clerk  will  call  the  rc^. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  T  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  ORAvn,),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HotLnrcs),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iiroxm) ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoit),  ttie 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrrcsu). 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Bfr. 
Smnns)  are  necess&rOy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wa^iington 
(M!r.  Jacksoh)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Bir.  Bxluioh)  .  the 
Senat(H«  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bccklxt 
and  Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Oairm)  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  Cta«gon  (Mr.  Hat- 
niLD)  is  abent  on  ofllclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Sooth  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamprtiire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  detained  on  ofDcial  boai- 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  HsmxLD) ,  and  the  SouUor 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  smnonnced — ^yeas  39. 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


Ilfo.  162  Leg] 

TKAS— 39 

Bayh 

Rarrta 

NeUon 

Beau 

Hart 

Faclcwood 

BantMn 

Bartke 

Pwcy 

CMe 

BM^bttm 

r!i>ii^.g 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cbok 

Mathlaa 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Taft 

WiSWmi 

Mboaala 

Tanner 

Brvln 

Uoaa 

Welcker 

Ooldwatw 

MaaUe 

NATS— 68 

Alkcn 

Brock 

CurtU 

AIlMI 

Dole 

AUott 

■iVrdtek 

ABdMMO 

B]>ztf.Va. 

a«i<i«iiij 

Bakar 

BTTd.W.Va. 

KUendar 

Bennett 

Oknaott 

mtu 

dnrdi 

Bogga 

Ooagm 

FuU)rlgbt 
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Oamteell 

Melntyre 

Smith 

Qumey 

MlUer 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Spong 

Hnuka 

Pastore 

Stevens 

Humphrey 

Feanon 

Symlacton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

PeU 

Xidmailge 

Prouty 

Thurmond 

Randolph 

Tower 

Rlblcofl 

Williams 

Ma.nmfliil<l 

Both 

Toung 

UcClellan 

Sazbe 

McOee 

Schwelker 

NOT  vorma- 

-IS 

Bellmon 

Hatneld 

Metcalf 

Buckley 

Boilings 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stennls 

OraTd 

Jackson 

OrUBn 

Javits 

So  Mr.  MATHIAS'  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bm  and  Joint  resolution: 

8.  431.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  111.  A  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  Mcl^eod  Bethune. 

The  message  also  annovmced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  6072)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos. 
18-A,  113,  and  191.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  smnounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  requests  of 
the  Senate  for  a  conference  on  the  Ull 
(H.R.  8629)  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  In- 
creased manpower  for  the  health  pro- 
fession, and  for  other  purposes;  and  a 
conference  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8630)  to 
amend  UUe  vni  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  training  in- 
creased numbers  of  nurses;  and  tliat  Mr. 
Staogshs,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  SArrntrixLD, 
Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nslsen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conferences. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wm  the 
Smator  from  Maine  yield  me  5  minutes, 
so  that  I  may  inquire  as  to  the  schedule? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes,  indeed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SmxH)  and  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  If  he  can  advise  us  as  to  the 
ong(dng  program. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  President  in  response,  may  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Republi- 
can leader,  that  it  is  my  understanding 
there  will  be  one  more  amendment,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, to  the  bill  and  then  there  will  be  a 
roUcall  vote  on  final  passage,  after  which 
the  Senate  wm  stand  in  recess  until  10 
am.  tomorrow,  at  which  time,  immedi- 
ately after  the  prayer  and  the  recognition 
of  the  joint  leadership  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  Senate  wm  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H H.  9382.  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  D^iartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain  oth- 
er independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Following  disposal  of  that  appropria- 
tion bm.  it  is  anticipated,  again  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tors) that  the  bm,  S.  2150,  authorizing 
{appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accOTdance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act -of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  wm  be 
taken  up. 

It  appears  Uiat  thm  the  next  item  on 
the  calendar  wm  be  S.  382,  a  bm  to  pro- 
mote fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  political  of- 
fices, and  for  other  purposes.  That  bm 
has  been  on  the  calendar  since  June  21. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
having  to  do  with  Lockheed  and  related 
corporations  wm  be  reported,  and  that 
will  likely  follow  the  bill  just  referred  to, 
S.  382,  to  promote  fair  practices  in  the 
conduct  of  electicm  campedgns.  That  bm, 
in  turn,  will  be  followed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bm,  HJl.  9667,  which  was  reported  this 
afternoon  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Just  placed  on  the  calendar  this  morn- 
ing is  S.  2296,  a  bm  to  amend  sections 
107  and  109  of  tiUe  32,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appropriations  for  the 
National  Guard  and  to  National  Gimrd 
technicians,  respectively.  That  wm  be 
taken  up,  to  be  followed  hopefully  by 
H.R.  4590,  an  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  act  expires  either  to- 
day, or  did  expire  yesterday,  on  the  18th. 
It  calls  for  immediate  consideration. 

Then  there  is  S.  986.  a  bm  to  provide 
minimum  disclosure  standards  for  writ- 
ten consumer  product  warranties  against 
defect  or  malfunction,  and  so  torM\. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  the  calendar 
goes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Obviously,  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  legislative  business  before 
us. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said  on  an  earlier  occasion  that  there  is 
a  possibmty  we  may  be  working  on  Sat- 
urdays. Do  I  understand  correctly  that 
that  possibmty  is  stm  very  much  alive? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  That  was  an- 
nounced last  wedL  It  is  now  being  an- 
nounced afl^iln.  Smators  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  on  Saturdays,  if  need  be. 


because  within  a  matter  of  3  wedcs  now 
we  wm  take  a  month's  vacation.  I  think 
that  is  little  enough  time  to  spend  on 
the  business  at  hand  in  view  of  the  va- 
cation recess  which  will  take  place. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Skith)  . 


H.R.  9382— APPRCMTUATIONS  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DE^HSIOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  President 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time,  as 
long  as  the  HUD  appropriation  bm  wm 
be  laid  before  the  Senate,  that  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  i4>propriation  bm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CioLBs).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  <X)MMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATTONS.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (H  Jl.  9272)  making 
appn^riations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  started. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  'lines  25  and  26.  strike  out 
"t3 .400,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"3 ,960.000". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  I  can  state 
briefiy — indeed,  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  it.  I  suspect  most  of  us  know  ex- 
actly what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  thwarting  progress  in  this 
Nation,  and  of  suggesting  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lack  sincerity  in  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  problems  confront- 
ing us,  is  to  deny  adequate  funds  to 
those  agencies  given  the  responsibility 
for  moving  us  forward. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  in 
the  case  of  the  chronically  underfunded 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The 
administration  has  requested  a  budget 
of  $3.96  mimon  for  the  (Commission.  The 
House  and  our  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  have  approved  $3.4  mimon. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  restore  the  $&60,- 
000  that  has  been  cut  from  the  budget 
request.  To  accomplish  tills,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Scorr  I  oSlet  ttiis  amend- 
ment. 

Unless  we  restore  these  funds,  the 
C(Hnmlssi(m  this  year,  as  it  has  in  past 
years,  wm  face  the  prospect  of  curtail- 
ing activities  vital  to  its  responsibmties 
beewose  of  a  shortage  of  money.  While 
we  quibble  about  an  amount  that  scarcely 
would  buy  the  Ink  to  print  the  Federal 
budget  serious  national  proUems  in- 
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VKdTljic  memben  of  minority  groups  gro 
unattended  fbr  want  of  a  few  Federal 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cnnmission  on  Civil 
Rights  is  a  unique  agency.  It  has  strong 
friends  and  it  has  bitter  foes.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  continually  has  been 
plagued  by  inadequate  funding.  Although 
the  amount  of  money  it  is  seeking  is  rela- 
Uvely  small,  the  matter  is  important  to 
the  Commi8si(si  and — more  important — 
the  country. 

Prom  1968  until  last  year  the  Com- 
mission's spending  was  limited  to  $2.65 
million.  As  each  year  went  by.  because 
of  increasing  costs,  that  level  became 
more  and  more  constricting. 

Finally,  last  year  the  Commission's 
authorization  was  raised  to  $3.4  million. 
This  sum  at  least  enabled  the  Commis- 
sion to  regain  its  1968  level  of  operations. 

This  year,  the  Commission  is  seeking 
funds  to  extend  and  initiate  studies  and 
projects  involving  minorities  other  than 
blacks  and  regions  other  than  the  South. 
In  addition,  as  the  Senate  will  recall, 
legislation  has  been  passed  increasing 
the  salaries  of  all  Federal  employees. 
Part  of  the  increase  was  effective  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  part  is  effective  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

On  the  basis  of  these  Commission 
needs,  the  President's  budget  request 
this  year  for  the  Commission  is  $3.96 
minion.  This  bUl  cuts  the  President's  re- 
quest by  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  To  those  who 
disclaim  any  Intent  to  undercut  the  op- 
erations of  this  agency,  let  me  point  out 
that  while  this  bill  would  increase  the 
Commission's  appropriation  over  last 
year's  by  $3,000,  the  effect  of  the  last 
mandatory  pay  raise  will  be  to  increase 
the  fiscal  1971  salary  base  by  $160,000. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  only  preclud- 
ing any  poesibility  of  expanding  their 
vital  efforts,  but  we  would  be  putting 
them  in  the  hole,  in  comparison  to  their 
1971  level  of  operations,  to  the  tune  of 
$157,000.  If  that  is  anybody's  idea  of 
dedication  to  dvll  rights,  this  Senator 
would  appreciate  an  explanation. 

I  think  the  issue  has  been  succinctly 
stated  by  an  editorial  in  the  Sunday, 
July  18.  Washington  Post,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHnxs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  House  has  voted  262  to 
67  on  May  17  to  increase  the  Commis- 
sion's authorization  to  $4  million.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  reported  favorably  this 
increased  authorization.  That  authoriza- 
tion is  now  pending  in  our  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  I  understand  will 
mest  this  Tuesday. 

The  elements  in  the  amendment  in- 
volved are  fairly,  though  admittedly 
rather  briefly,  stated  In  these  remarks 
but  let  me  address  myself  now  to  some- 
thing which  I  anticipate— and  were  I 
in  the  chairman's  position,  I  would  cer- 
tainly do  the  same— will  be  raised  with 
respect  to  a  point  of  order. 


The  fact  that  Commls8l<m's  current 
authorization  stands  at  $3.4  million  and 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  decided  to  hold  the  Commls- 
slon's  approprladon  to  $3.4  million  will 
raise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues the  appn^riateness  of  Increasing 
the  existing  appropriation  above  the  ex- 
isting authorization,  as  to  whether  it  is 
in  order  under  our  rules. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  procedural 
problem  involved  in  granting  the  Com- 
mission the  amount  requested  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  Senate  rule  that 
bears  on  this  is  rule  XVI. 

It  provides  that  on  appropriation  bills 
"no  amendments  shall  be  received  to 
any  general  appropriation  bill  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  Increase  an  appro- 
priation ah-eady  contained  in  the  biU,  or 
to  add  a  new  item  of  appropriation,  un- 
less it  be  made  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  some  existing  law.  or  treaty  stip- 
ulation, or  act.  or  resolution  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  that  ses- 
sion: or.  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  di- 
rection of  a  standing  or  select  committee 
of  the  Senate ";  then  here  is  the  lan- 
guage I  suggest  establishes  the  legitimacy 
of  the  amendment  under  consideration 
that  it  shall  not  be  received  unless  it  is 
"proposed  in  pursuance  of  an  estimate 
submitted  in  accordance  with  law  " 

I  repeat,  one  exception  to  the  general 
rule  is  if  the  amendment  is  "in  pursuance 
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of  an  estimate  submitted  in  accordance 
with  law." 

One  such  estimate  that  is  submitted  in 
accordance  with  law  is  the  budget  of  the 
President.  And  as  I  have  mentioned,  it 
requests  $3.96  million  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Office  oi  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Caspak  W.  WziNBEScn. 
Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mm.  Wkinbzrgex:  As  required  by  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  Bulletin  No. 
71-6,  I  am  submitting  an  exhibit  projecting 
the  Increased  pay  cosU  for  Fiscal  Year  1972 
brought  about  by  Public  Law  91-056.  a  nar- 
rative explanation  of  the  method  used  In 
computing  the  Increased  pay  costs  and  a 
copy  of  suggested  changes  In  appropriation 
language  which  has  been  previously  sub- 
nutted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

»««THOn    or    COICPUTINO    PAT    CO«I8 

A  percentage  Increase  of  .069.  which  is  the 
average  percentage  increase  effectuated  by 
PL  91-656.  was  applied  to  aU  estimated  di- 
rect and  related  personnel  costs  which  were 
shown  in  the  President's  PT  1972  budget 
Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  OucRsmif. 
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OmcR  OF  UANAaBMRIfT  AND  BtTDOKT, 

Washington,  D.C,  Felmiary  it,  't971. 
To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
eatabllahments. 
Subject:  1972  Increased  pay  coats. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Biilletln  provides  Instruc- 
tions for  submission  of  a  summary  of  the 
estimated  i972  increased  pay  coeU  of  : 

».  (TlvUian  personnel  pay  increases  effec- 
tive In  Jaouary  1971.  under  Executive  Order 

11576.  which  was  issued  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-666,  and  comparable  increases 
granted  by  administrative  action;  and 

b.  MlUtary  personnel  pay  Increases  effec- 
tive In  January  1971.  under  Executive  Order 

11577,  which  was  Issued  pursuant  to  PuMlc 
Law  90-207. 

The  information  submitted  wlU  serve  as 
the  agency  request  for  amendments  to  the 
1972  Budget  for  these  additional  pay  coew. 
Amendments  to  the  1072  Budget  for  wage 
board  or  other  pay  increases  not  related  to 
the  Executive  orders  q>eclfled  above  wUl  not 
be  requested  at  this  time. 

2.  Requirements:  Bach  agency  Is  requested 
to  submit  a  summary  of  the  estimated  1972 
increased  pay  cosU  listed  above  by  Iforeft 
5.  1971,  In  accordance  with  the  Instructions 
provided  In  Attachment  A.  A  short  narrative 
explanation  of  the  methods  used  in  comput- 
ing the  Increased  pay  costs  should  accom- 
pany the  summary,  along  with  any  change  in 
appropriation  or  limitation  language,  if  re- 
quired. Upon  request,  agencies  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  full  analysis  and  backup 
of  the  summary  data  submitted. 

3.  Policy.  The  foUowlng  policies  will  ^pply: 
a.  Basis  for  estimates.  The  amount  at  the 

1972  pay  increase  costs  specified  above  wlU 


be  computed  (m  the  ImsIs  of  program  levels 
»s  contemplated  by  the  coste  and  obligaUons 
shown  in  the  1972  Budget  Appendix. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  budget 
Mnendment  to  be  requested,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  additional  payments 
for  increased  pay  coats  required  to  be  made 
to  other  agencies  or  accounts  for  work  being 
done  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  as  well  as  off- 
seU  to  Increased  pay  costs  derived  from  ad- 
vances and  reimbursements  from  other  agen- 
cies or  accounts. 

Appropriations  should  not  be  required  for 
revolving  and  management  funds  (including 
consolidated  working  funds);  since  the  in- 
creased pay  costs  for  such  funds  should  be 
completely  covered  by  J||Eeased  rebnburse- 
ments  and  recelpU.        ^^r 

b.  Absorption.  No  estimate  of  absorption 
of  these  increased  pay  coats  is  required  at 
this  time.  Present  plans  caU  for  the  later 
issuance  of  further  instructions  with  regard 
to  absorption  of  the  Increased  pay  coets  to 
be  incurred  In  1972  (Including  Increases 
which  may  be  put  Into  effect  during  the  last 
half  of  that  fiscal  year) . 

4.  Agency  justifications  of  1972  requests. 
Each  agency  will  be  notified  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable of  its  portion  of  the  budget  amend- 
ment which  the  President  will  transmit  to 
Congress  for  these  pay  coste.  After  such 
transmittal,  budget  justiflcaUons  for  com- 
mittees of  Congress  should  be  baaed  upon  the 
antended  recommendations.  Prior  to  that 
time,  justifications  and  teatlmcmy  should  be 
directed  toward  the  unamended  amount. 
Caspkk  W.  WKnrBnoRR, 

Oeputp  Director. 
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SUICICART  or  1979  IlfCRKASSD  PaT  COSTS 

Sach  agency  la  requested  to  sulnnlt  a  sum- 
mary Of  1972  Increased  pay  eosts  resulting 
from  the  items  specified  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Bulletin.  This  siunmary  will  be  In  the 
form  Uluctrated  by  Exhibit  1.  and  will  be  ae- 
companled  by  the  narrative  explanation  and 
appropriation  language  required  In  para- 
graph 2  of  this  Bulletin.  Agency  submission 
of  the  required  summary  will  be  made  by 
March  5,  1971,  In  an  original  and  two  copies. 

For  purposes  of  this  summary,  allocation 
aocoimte  (Uunsfer  appropriation  accounts) 
wUl  be  reported  with  the  parent  account 
rather  than  with  the  receiving  agency.  It  Is 
therefore  necessary  that  each  agency  re- 
ceiving an  allocation  furnish  to  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  parent  account  the  data 
necessary  to  prepare  the  report.  Unless 
iotberwl£e  arranged  between  the  agencies 
concerned,  the  information  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  parent  agency  by  February  26, 
1971. 

In  the  case  of  advances  and  reimburse- 
ments paid  into  revolving  and  management 
funds  (including  consolidated  working 
funds)  and  appropriation  accounts,  the  asso- 
ciated Increase  in  advances  and  reimburse- 
mente  will  be  deducted  from  the  Increase  in 
direct  pay  and  related  coets  In  the  account 
of  the  receiving  agency  in  arriving  at  Ite 
budget  amendment  request.  This  may  be 
done  without  the  necessity  of  clearance  with 
the  paying  agency.  Similarly,  the  agency 
TnaWng  the  advance  or  reimbursement  will 
add  the  associated  Increase  to  the  Increased 
direct  pay  and  related  cost  for  its  account 
in  arriving  at  its  budget  amendment  request. 

The  sununary  will  be  prepared  on  8"  x 
lOVi"  ipvptt,  as  described  below.  Each  ac- 
count affected  by  the  specified  pay  Increases 
will  be  listed  and  the  amount  applicable  to 
each  account  will  be  shown,  with  the  total 
for  all  listed  accounts  provided  as  Indicated 
in  Exhibit  1. 

Column  1.  List  the  page  number  in  the 
1972  Budget  Appendix  on  which  can  be  found 
the  account  or  fund  listed  in  column  2. 

Column  2.  List  under  each  bureau  or  orga- 
nizational unit  to  which  separate  appropria- 
tions or  funds  are  available,  the  title  of  each 
appropriation  or  fund  account  (other  than 
allocations  from  other  agencies)  which  Is 
affected  by  the  specified  pay  increases.  These 
will  Include  revolving  axid  management  funds 
(Including  consolidated  working  funds)  and 
trust  funds.  Account  tlUes  will  be  listed  In 
the  order  In  which  they  appear  In  the  budget. 

Column  3.  Show  the  amount  requested  in 
the  1972  Budget  for  the  account  or  fund 
listed  in  column  2.  This  will  be  the  amount 
shown  in  the  appropriation  language  as  pro- 
posed In  the  1972  Budget  Appendix.  Where 
an  administrative  esiienses  limitation  Is 
shown  in  the  1972  Budget  Appendix,  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  will  be  sbovra  In 
parentheses  as  a  non-add  entry. 

Column  4.  Identify  the  proposed  1972 
budget  amendment  for  the  account  or  fund 
shown  In  column  2.  Additional  appropria- 
tions required  will  be  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  The  increased  direct  pay  and  related 
coste  to  tht  accoiint; 

b.  Plus  any  increased  paymente  or  relm- 
buraemente  required  to  other  aocounte; 

c.  ilfinu«  any  increased  paymente  or  reim- 
bursemente  from  other  acoounte. 

Where  an  increase  In  an  administrative  ex- 
penses limitation  Is  required,  the  amount  of 
the  increase  will  be  shown  in  parentheses  as 
a  non-add  entry  and  Identified  with  the  sym- 
bol, "(A)".  Where  a  waiver  of  a  limitation 
on  personal  servicea  Is  required,  the  amoimt 
shown  In  this  column  wlU  be  identified  with 
the  symbol  "(W)". 

Amounte  requested  and  shown  in  this  col- 
umn should  be  In  round  thousands,  I.e.,  if 
the  above  calculation  comes  to  $34,231,  the 
amount  to  be  shown  should  be  $34,000. 

Column  S.  Enter  the  sum  of  columns  3 
and  4. 


SUMMAIT  OF  \m  INCREASED  PAY  COST-DEPARTMENT  Of  fiOVERNMENT 


Pms  mnMr 

lnU72k4idtrt 

appandix 

(0 


Orianizatiaoal  ■oil  and  accaunttitta 
<2) 


Rtqsart 

paddint 

(3) 


Piopoiad 
nandmeBt  laquast 


<♦) 


(5) 


$75 Office  ot  the  Sacretiry,  salaries  and  txpenses. 

Buraae  et  Inspactioa: 

877 Salaries  and  axpaasei 

878 Inspecikm  tennces 

897 Government  CorporatM  ABC  fwolviiif  hind.. 


|S,900,000  >t4$0.000  (7,3$Q,000 

7.253.000  430.000  7,683.000 

5,800,(00  zzamo  (,ieo.ooo 

(9,450,000)  >  (50,000)  (10;  017, 000) 


Total  o(  above  accoUDts 311,850,000       18,782,800     3301442.000 


I  Waiver  oi  limitatioa  o«  personal  services  required. 
:  Increase  in  administrative  expenses  limitation  required. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  h(«)e  that 
the  Senate  win  join  with  me  and  appro- 
priate the  lull  sum  of  $3.96  million  re- 
quested in  the  budget  request  by  the 
administration. 

But  now  it  seems  that  an  additional 
question  will  now  be  raised.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  President's  budget  estimate,  it- 
self, is  contingent  ui>on  authorization 
legislation  not  yet  etuuited.  This  claim, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  is  based  upon  one 
sentence  in  the  official  budget  sent  to 
Congress.  In  the  appendix  of  that  budget 
on  page  898,  it  is  stated  that  the  budget 
request  for  the  Commission  Is  |3.8  mil- 
lion. I  have  already  indicated  that  this 
has  been  revised  to  incorporate  manda- 
tory pay  increases,  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee reported  the  revised  budget  re- 
quest at  $3  96  million,  the  same  sjnount 
called  for  in  the  amendment. 

In  the  appendix,  the  estimate  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sentence  which  reads: 

Additional  authorizing  legislation  will  be 
proposed  for  $400,000. 

That  sentence  in  no  way  states  that 
the  estimate  requested  by  the  President 
is  contingent  upon  new  authorization  to 
be  passed.  It  does  not  state  that  the  new 
authorization  is  a  condition  precedoit  of 
the  $3.8  million  amount,  now  revised  to 
$3.96  million. 

I  liave  today  received  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  George  Shultz.  He  states 
that  the  estimate  is  not  intended  by  the 
President  to  be  in  any  way  contingent 
upon  prior  authorization. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read 
the  letter.  The  letter  reads: 

You  have  inquired  regarding  the  Presi- 
dential Budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  Conunisslon  on  Civil  Blghte.  The  ap- 
pendix to  the  budget  on  page  898  states  that 
the  requested  amount  is  $3,800,000,  which 
has  since  been  revised  to  $3,960,000  to  cover 
mandatory  pay  raises.  The  section  of  the 
budget  goes  on  to  state  that  additional  au- 
thorization legislation  will  be  sought.  This 
statement  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
constitute  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Pres- 
ident's request.  That  request  remains  in  the 
amount  of  $3,960,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  plain 
words  themselves  do  not  state  the  re- 
quest is  contingent,  the  additional  sen- 
tence included  on  page  898  can  be  seen 
as  an  additional  explanatory  piece  of  in- 
formation provided  to  the  Congress,  and 
not  as  a  statement  of  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  request.  We  should  not  read 
into  the  budget  document  language 
which  simply  is  not  there. 

We  can,  if  we  want  to,  deny  the  money. 

In  short,  if  we  must  interpret  that  lan- 


guage as  to  the  intent  from  tiie  budget 
authority,  it  should  be  inserted,  then  cer- 
tainly this  authontative  statement  as  to 
the  intent  from  the  President's  chief 
budget  officer  is  decisive. 

The  President  has  indicated,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Shultz.  that  this  is  his  esti- 
mate and  no  condition  is  attached  to  it. 
It  is  the  full  amount  which  he  wants. 

Even  if  in  some  sense  this  language 
can  be  deemed  an  acknowledgement  of 
contingency,  any  ruling  that  this  pre- 
cludes reliance  on  the  exception  provided 
in  rule  XVI,  which  I  have  read,  would 
make  that  portion  of  the  rule  essaitially 
meaningless. 

Clearly  this  exception  referring  to  an 
estimate  would  only  be  needed  and  re- 
sorted to  when  aiwropriaUons  are  sought 
in  excess  of  the  existing  authorization. 
But  precisely  in  such  situations  as  this, 
the  normal  situaticm  is  for  the  budget  to 
acknowledge  that  an  increased  appropri- 
ation wlU  also  be  sought.  If  we  cannot 
utilize  the  exception  provided  in  rule 
XVI  in  this  situation,  the  clear  purpose 
of  this  particular  provision  in  the  rule 
would  be  nullified. 

Therefore.  I  repeat  that  in  my  view 
a  point  of  order  does  not  lie. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reemphasize  that 
maintaining  the  Commission  at  its  pres- 
ent fimding  level  of  $3.4  million  would 
seriously  damage  its  work.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  simply  meeting  the  automatic 
pay  increase  will  cost  an  additional 
$160,000.  Unless  additional  funds  are 
forthcoming,  the  Commisaion  will  have 
to  absorb  this  pay  increfue  and  reduce 
its  program  accordingly.  Other  funds  are 
needed  to  extend  current  studies  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  direction  I  have  touched 
on. 

The  Commission  Informs  me  that  the 
studies  and  projects  at  stake  involve  In- 
dians, Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, prisons,  health  services,  and  the 
role  of  labor  unions  in  equal  employ- 
ment. The  Commission  has  been  doing 
valuable  work  in  bringing  to  national  at- 
tention discrimination,  not  only  against 
blacks  but  against  all  minority  groups, 
and  wherever  it  exists  in  all  parts  of  our 
country.  It  would  be  tragic  to  curtail 
these  activities  Just  as  they  are  begin- 
ning to  take  shape. 

In  recent  years,  moreover,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  particularly  outspoken 
in  pointing  out  the  distance  between  our 
ideals  and  our  policies.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  the  Impression  were  given 
that  such  forthright  reminders  were  r»- 
warded  with  a  limitation  of  funds. 

The  very  distinguished  Commission 
C^hairman.  Father  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
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Notre  Dame,  told  the  Senate  SidKommlt- 
tee  on  AdmlnistratlTe  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure last  month  that  four  successive 
Presidents  have  assured  him  that  civil 
rights  is  the  Nation's  most  pressing  do- 
mestic prcMem.  The  size  of  the  Commis- 
sion's budget  reflects  no  such  priority, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  we  in  Congress 
are  primarily  to  blame. 

Father  Hesburgh's  plea  is  not  alone. 
The  Eisenhower  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  and 
the  Kemer  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
der each  tragically  divide  our  Nation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  to- 
day will  enable  the  Commission  to  move 
forward  as  intended. 


Fund*  fo«  thx  Cnm.  Riohts  CoMiossioif 
The  effectlTeneas,  perhaps  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  the  ClvU  lUghta  OommiMion  U  at 
■take  In  the  vote  on  it*  ^;>proprlatlon  ached- 
uled  for  Umtonow  In  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mlaelon  has  been  the  conaclenoe  of  the  federal 
government  In  the  area  of  racial  equality 
ever  since  Its  creation  by  Congress  as  an 
element  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  198";  But 
as  is  80  often  the  case  with  consclencee,  it 
has  been  too  lltUe  heeded — and  especially  In 
regard  to  the  funds  necess&r;  for  its  effective 
(4>eratlon. 

President  Nixon  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  93.96  million  for  the  commission  for  the 
1973  nacal  year.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
reduced  this  to  $3.4  milUon.  and  the  Senate 
Ai>proprlatloni  Committee  recommended  ac- 
ceptance of  the  House  figure.  An  amendment 
to  restore  the  tMO,000  cut  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  wlU  be  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor  Monday  morning.  The  additional 
money  is  imperatively  needed:  9180.000  of  It 
must  go  to  meet  the  cost  of  pay  increases 
which  Congress  promised  to  aJl  federal  em- 
ployees last  year,  and  the  remaining  9400,000 
will  be  used  to  extend  and  Initiate  vital 
commission  programs. 

The  commission  will  suffer  a  serious  blow 
with  the  resignation  of  Its  ezceptlonaUy  able 
young  staff  director,  Howard  A.  Ollcksteln. 
due  to  take  effect  next  month.  Mr.  OUekstein 
has  carried  forward  a  remarkable  tradition 
developed  by  a  succession  of  devoted,  Imag- 
inauve  and  resourceful  CHC  staff  directors 
who  have  given  the  tiny  agency  an  impact 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  modest  means. 
He  deserves  the  very  warm  thim>-«  of  the 
country  for  jogging  it  tlreleasly  about  its 
obligations  in  respect  of  civil  rights. 

The  CRC  should  be  kept  on  the  Job.  Its 
thankless  role  Is  to  remind  us  of  our  failures, 
our  shortcomings — and  o\xr  promises.  The 
Congress  can  best  acknowledge  that  it  gen- 
tiinely  means  to  meet  those  promises  by  giv- 
ing the  commission  the  funds  it  needs  for  its 
essential  task. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  sup- 
porttng  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Ooyem- 
ment  that  drivers  more  for  less  than 
does  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  It  osh- 
erates  (m  a  budget  which,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  scandalously  low.  It  has  continued  to 
be  the  conscience  of  the  country  in  this 
area. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  under 
the  inmlred  leadership  of  its  chairman. 
Father  Hesburg,  is  continuing  to  per- 
fonn  its  services  in  a  nonpartisan  and 
dedicated  way.  I  beUeve  this  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  appropriations  recom- 


mended by  the  committee  is  essential. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mission, in  order  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bility, must  broaden  its  effort  to  Include 
a  deeper  study  of  dvll  rights  and  the 
implications  of  our  treatment  of  all  mi- 
norities, not  only  the  black,  but  also  all 
other  minorities. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President,    I 
yield  the  Senator  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  minorities,  many  of  which  are 
not  only  nonwhlte  but  which  have  lan- 
guage and  cultural  differences  as  well 
that  add  further  complications.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  city  of  Boston  where  there 
were  9,000  Puerto  Rlcans  in  school,  only 
seven  graduated  last  year  from  high 
school  and  four  were  from  private 
schools.  In  New  York  City  250,000  Puerto 
Rlcans  were  In  schools  and  only  200  grad- 
uated last  year  with  academic  degrees. 
There  are  other  minorities  in  this  coun- 
try such  as  Portuguese,  Orientals,  In- 
dians, Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Cubans,  who 
face  an  unfair  life  in  this  country,  and 
for  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
words  "equality  and  Justice"  fully  apply 
to  them  and  their  lives. 

I  hope  these  funds  can  be  added  and 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  can 
broaden  its  efforts  to  more  fully  under- 
stand the  problem  and  speak  out  for  the 
Justice  these  remarkable  Americans  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  was  directly  involved  in  the  leg- 
islative effort  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  I  have  Joined  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  9272 — State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972— to  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  this  vital  Federal  agency  at  the 
full  level  of  authorizations  requested  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  had 
a  short  history  but  has  made  an  im- 
pressive record  in  the  14  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  Commission  was  created  in 
1957;  its  creation  was  part  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  that  year.  In  retro- 
spect I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
it  should  have  been  created  much  ear- 
lier—in 1947  or  1937. 1  proposed  a  bill  to 
establish  a  body  such  as  the  Commission 
in  1951.  It  was  defeated  that  year  and 
did  not  become  enacted  for  another  6 
years. 

When  the  Commission  finally  was  cre- 
ated, it  was  in  a  much  weaker  form  than 
I  had  originally  hoped  for.  It  had  no 
powers  of  enforcemmt,  only  the  author- 
ity to  hold  hearings  and  issue  reports. 

These  limited  powers  the  Commission 
has  used  with  surprising  effectiveness. 

We  take  for  granted  historic  recent 
changes,  even  when  they  come  after  long 
struggle.  Let  me  remind  you  where  we 
were  in  civil  rights  in  1957. 

Very  few  blacks  in  the  South  were  able 
to  vote  in  1957.  There  were  many  coun- 
ties in  which  not  a  single  black  was  regis- 
tered. It  was  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion that  documented  this  situation 
through  its  hearings  and  reports  and 
established   for   the  record   what   the 
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causes  were  of  this  great  absence  of  black 
IMurticipatlon  in  the  political  process. 
Based  on  this  foundation,  and  guided  by 
recommendations  of  the  Commission,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Voting  Rights' Act 
of  1965,  the  most  ^ective  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  to  this  Nation's  history. 
Five  years  later,  it  was  the  Commission 
that  presented  the  evidence  that  con- 
vinced Congress  that  this  voting  legis- 
lation should  be  extended. 

Returning  to  1957  again:  Blacks  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  had  no  right  recog- 
nized under  Federal  law  to  choose  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  would  Uve. 
Discrimination  was  legal.  Again,  the 
Commission  investigated  and  docu- 
mented the  situation.  The  result  was  the 
Pair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  education  and 
employment.  In  1957,  3  years  after  the 
decision  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, schools  were  still  segregated. 
Long  before  others  thought  it  was  fea- 
sible or  poUtically  possible,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  legislation  which  was 
finally  enacted  as  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  has  proved  an 
effective  tool  in  brlngmg  about  the  de- 
segregation of  schools. 

Likewise  in  employment.  Commission 
factfinding  and  recommendations  led  to 
the  passage  of  title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  banning  discrimination  in 
employment. 

Despite  this  record  I  know  that  no  one 
here  will  draw  the  inference  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  can  or  should 
now  relax.  On  the  contrary,  its  Job  is  now 
harder  than  it  was  before  any  of  this 
antidiscrimination  legislation  was  passed. 
First,  the  Commission  now  has  the  job 
of  judging  the  performance  of  Qovem- 
ment  in  assuring  that  our  civil  rights 
statutes  become,  in  fact,  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
issued  major  reports  critical  of  the  en- 
forcement efforts  of  all  administrations 
over  the  past  years.  Their  criticism  has 
been  highly  constructive  and  vitally  im- 
portant. I  am  pleased  that  President 
Nixon  agrees  with  this  Judgment  and 
supports  the  $3.96  million  appropriation 
for  the  Conunission,  which  I  am  how 
urging  the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Second,  the  CcMnmission  has  been  try- 
ing very  hard  for  a  number  of  years  to 
document  deprivations  confronting  mi- 
nority groups  other  than  blacks  and  pro- 
pose effective  remedies.  They  have  been 
investigating  the  problems  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  South- 
west and  of  other  Spanish  speaking  mi- 
norities and  of  Indians.  To  begin  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  problems  of  these 
groups  requires  resources  that  Congress 
has  never  given  to  the  Commission. 

Third,  civil  rights  problems  are  even 
more  difficult.  Passing  and  enforcing  a 
few  antidiscrimination  laws  does  not 
solve  all  the  problems.  We  need  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  changing  problems  in  the  area  of 
dvll  rights  and  to  keep  making  new 
recommendations  on  how  to  meet  these 
problems. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  amendment  Increase  funds  for  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  $460,000. 
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I  do  not  concur  In  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  sustaining  the  iwlnt  of  order 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan).  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  ilii.  Haht)  in  his  tnter- 
pretatitm  of  rule  16  and  its  application  to 
this  amendment.  The  amendment  is 
In  order  and  merits  Senate  approval. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  measures  vital  to 
the  continuation  of  programs  designed  to 
uphold  equal  opportimity  under  the  law. 
The  accomplishments  which  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimity  Commission  have 
made  since  their  inception  have  been  in- 
strumental in  helping  guide  America  out 
of  the  Jungle  of  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation suid  into  a  period  of  oiu*  history 
which  recognizes  more  than  ever  before 
the  primary  responsibility  to  insure  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  truly  remsu-kable  work  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  performed  since 
Its  establishment  nearly  a  decade  ago.  In 
a  time  when  all  responsible  citizens  are 
concerned  that  many  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety have  lost  contact  with  the  demo- 
cratic process,  in  a  time  when  many  of 
our  most  cherished  institutions  are  ques- 
tioned, and  in  a  time  when  our  primary 
function  should  be  one  of  educatitm  as 
well  as  restoration  of  confidence,  this 
Commission  has  resolutely  and  diligently 
piu^ued  a  course  which  has  brought 
thousands  of  formerly  disenfranchised 
dthsens  into  the  pcditical  process — many 
for  the  first  time  in  their  Uves. 

Likewise,  the  work  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  has 
been  instrumental  in  ferreting  discrimi- 
nation from  the  employment  policies  of 
this  Nation.  Its  work  is  just  beg\m,  how- 
ever, and  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
Congress  to  reduce  its  funds  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  swell  for  equal  rights  in 
all  areas  of  life  is  rising  to  unprecedented 
lev^. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  talk  these 
days  about  a  reordering  of  priorities. 
Yet,  If  we  are  to  begin  to  consider  this 
area,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  do  so  with 
the  full  understanding  and  attention  of 
all  the  American  people.  This  means  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  must  continue 
to  Insure  adequate  access  to  the  ballot 
box  as  well  as  the  employment  office.  The 
way  we  vote  today  can  determine  whether 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  will  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  this  area  or  allow 
victories,  gained  with  so  much  sacrifice 
and  effort,  to  be  discarded. 

BIT.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment pnqx>sed  by  Senator  Hast  to  re- 
store the  budget  of  $3.97  million  for  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Even  this  amount  of  funding  is  inade- 
quate for  the  proper  operation  of  the 
Commission.  It  stands  as  the  sole  Inde- 
pendent agency  acting  as  a  watchdog  and 
a  conscience  for  our  Government  In  the 
field  of  dvll  rights.  We  all  well  know 
that  our  record  of  fulfillment  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
served  us  well  In  pointing  out  the  most 
flagrant  cases  of  civil  rights  violations 


and  by  Indicating  where  greater  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  urgently 
needed.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
funds  requested  by  the  administration 
were  further  reduced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  to  re- 
store this  appropriation  from  the  $3.4 
million  level  voted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  amoimt  requested  by 
the  administration.  Of  course.  $3.4  mil- 
lion is  better  liian  nothing,  especially 
when  the  amoimt  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  demonstrably  inadequate. 
But  it  is  one  way  to  keep  this  vital  agency 
functioning.  We  should  be  able  to  do 
much  better  than  simply  passing  a  min- 
imal appropriation  at  this  stage  of  our 
history,  when  we  generally  recognize  the 
need  to  set  right  the  centuries  of  injus- 
tice to  those  deprived  of  their  dvll 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that  Sen- 
ator Haht's  amendment  passes,  I  would 
urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  be  unyield- 
ing In  their  insistence  on  that  appropria- 
tion. Passage  of  the  amendment  would 
demonstrate  our  commitment;  mainte- 
nance of  it  would  show  the  depth  of  that 
commitment^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  almost 
a  month  ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure — ^in 
the  course  of  its  inquiry  into  implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential and  national  commissions — heard 
testimony  from  Father  Hesburgh,  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Chairman.  We  had 
already  examined  the  work  of  other  re- 
cent socitd  Issue  commissions,  like  the 
Crime  Commission,  the  Violence  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  and  we  had  seen  how  little 
response  there  has  been  in  terms  of  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of 
those  commissions.  Yet  the  record  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  unique  and 
significant:  in  13  years  the  Commission 
has  seen  almost  80  percent  of  its  recom- 
mendations implemented  in  some  form. 
And  surely  this  is  not  a  Commission  that 
has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Father  Hesburgh  indicated  at  our 
hearings  that  the  past  four  Presidents 
have  publicly  stated  that  civil  rights  is 
the  most  important  domestic  problem 
facing  the  Nation.  Even  so.  at  times  like 
this,  Mr.  President,  one  wonders  just 
where  our  present  priorities  are  placed. 
As  Father  Hesburgh  observed: 

This  is  another  ca\ise  of  frustration  on  the 
part  of  minorities  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
3H>ung  people.  If  Indeed  I  can  quote  four 
Presidents  to  this  effect,  starting  with  Eisen- 
hower continuing  to  Nixon,  that  this  Is  the 
most  Important  domestic  problem  facing  the 
nation,  then  one  begins  to  wonder  how  im- 
portant it  is  if  our  budget  last  year  was 
93,250,000  with  a  supplement  of  a  little  under 
9300,000  for  pay  raises  and  we  are  having 
difficulty  even  keeping  that  figiue  this  year. 

Now,  I  am  saying  that  if  you  ask  young- 
sters how  they  determine  wtiat  the  priorities 
are,  they  say  simply  look  at  the  federal 
budget  and  see  where  the  money  goes.  If  you 
go  down  a  list  of  things  budgeted  In  the 
federal  budget  and  you  see  that  one  airplane 
with  a  very  l>ad  record  as  an  airplane  is 
getting  toxa  times  as  much  as  the  total  ef- 
fort of  the  VS.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights, 
I  think  that  tells  you  something  about  the 
priorities  of  this  ooimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beUeve  I  need 


to  go  into  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  since  its  estab- 
lishment. I  think  we  all  know  its  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  progress  of 
civil  rights  over  the  past  decade.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  the  Senate's  power  to  au- 
thorize the  additional  $560,000  requested 
by  the  administration  can  be  seriously 
questioned. 

We  are  faced  with  an  opportunity  to 
do  what  should  be  done — what  must  be 
done — to  begin  to  shape  our  budget  to 
conform  with  our  stated  priorities.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  gra^  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  in  his 
amendment  to  provide  the  UJ3.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  with  the  full  appro- 
priation requested  in  the  President's 
budget. 

The  President  has  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $3.96  million  for  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  1972.  An  amoimt  of 
only  $3.4  million  was  approved  by  the 
House  and  by  our  own  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  vital  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  President's  request  be 
voted  today  so  that  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  can  carry  on  its  vital  activi- 
ties." 

The  President  is  very  much  concerned 
that  civil  rights  agencies  be  provided 
with  needed  funds.  His  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1972  sedcs  to  meet  the  need  for 
adequate  staff  and  other  resources  for 
effective  civil  rights  enforcement  by  call- 
ing for  a  substantial  across-the-board 
increase  in  budget  for  civil  rights.  In  fact, 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  publicly 
commended  the  President  for  his  action 
in  seeldng  this  increased  funding.  The 
civil  rights  problems  facing  this  Nation 
continue  to  t>e  severe  and  complex.  Those 
Eigencies  diligently  woriclng  to  solve  these 
problems  should  not  be  hampered  by  in- 
adequate funding. 

I  remind  you  that  President  Nixon 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  creation  of 
the  Commission  in  1957.  Mr.  Nixon,  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  rendered  a 
number  of  rulings  which  made  it  possible 
for  this  body  to  vote  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  I  am  proud  to  recall  that  on 
a  key  vote  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
all  43  Republican  Senators  voting  were 
recorded  as  voting  in  favor  of  the  biU. 
This  is  a  proud  tradition.  I  call  upon  all 
of  you,  and  especially  my  colleagues  in 
the  Republican  Party,  to  continue  this 
tradition  and  provide  the  Conunission 
with  the  funding  it  so  desperately  needs. 

The  Commission  is  continuing  to  deal 
with  the  most  critical  Issues  facing  this 
Nation.  As  you  know,  on  June  11  the 
Presldoit  Issued  a  historic  statement 
on  housing  policy.  That  statement  rec- 
ognizes the  severe  barriers  that  exist  to 
providing  housing  to  our  people  and  the 
role  Federal  policy  has  played  in  creating 
the  unjust  conditions  that  are  so  exten- 
sive. The  President's  statement  also  sets 
forth  imaginative  guidelines  for  moving 
ahead  in  this  area.  The  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  been  focusing  national 
attention  on  the  need  to  restructure  our 
housing  poUcies  so  that  our  dUes  do  not 
continue  to  become  increasingly  black 
and  poor  while  our  suburbs  are  Increas- 
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infl^  white  and  afluent  Also.  In  June  of 
this  year,  the  Cwnmlailon  held  a  major 
hearing  here  in  Waafaincton  that  dealt 
largely  with  Federal  housing  poUcy.  Top 
admlnlstratlop  offldals,  iTw»iiy«i>g  secre- 
_.  taries  Romney  and  Volpe  and  Attorney 
General  MitcheO  testified  at  that  hear- 
ing. For  all  concerned— for  the  adminis- 
tration, for  the  Commission,  and.  most 
importantly,  for  the  coontry — this  was  a 
constructive  activity.  We  cannot  now  ap- 
ply the  brakes  and  force  the  Commission 
to  curtail  its  programs. 

If  the  CoQunlsslon's  appropriation  is 
allowed  to  ronaln  at  $3.4  million  many 
program  restrictions  will  be  required. 
This  month,  the  Commission  Is  operat- 
ing imder  a  continuing  resolution  which 
authorizes  it  to  q)end  at  the  rate  of  $3.4 
minion  The  month  is  not  yet  over,  but 
I  am  advised  that  the  Commission  al- 
ready has  been  required  to  curtail  some 
of  its  activities.  This  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  occur  any  longer  than  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  not  enough  to  enact  leglslatloo 
that  guarantees  and  secures  to  all  of  oax 
ciUsens  their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  must  make  certain  that  thoee 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  these  laws  have  adequate 
tools  with  which  to  do  the  Job.  We  raise 
expectations  every  time  we  pass  a  new 
dvil  rights  law.  We  increase  frustrations 
when  we  do  not  do  what  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  those  laws  are  effectively  im- 
plemented. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
served  as  a  watchdog  to  alert  the  coun- 
try to  what  needs  to  be  done  to  effectuate 
our  laws.  Its  voice  should  not  be  stiUed, 
even  for  a  day. 

I  urge  you  to  approve  full  funding  for 
the  Commission  and  enact  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3  .gg  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
saddled  a  small  but  important  agency, 
the  Commission  on  Civil  R^ts,  with  a 
budget  far  too  tiny  to  meet  its  important 
duties.  For  fiscal  year  1971  the  Commis- 
sion has  an  authorization  of  $3.4  million 
and  an  approprlatton  ot  $3,397  million. 
It  needs  a  budget  of  $3.94  million  to  func- 
tion fully  in  fiscal  1972.  The  appropria- 
tion voted  by  the  House  last  month — be- 
cause of  increased  costs  and  mandated 
salary  Increases — would  severely  damage 
the  Commission's  operation.  Its  plans  to 
expand  its  programs  Into  Important  new 
civil  rights  areas  would  be  set  bexk.  dras- 
tically. This  would  include  an  Indian 
rights  project  and  studies  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  prisons,  discrimi- 
nation in  health  services,  and  equal  em- 
ployment and  labor  unions.  A  new  field 
office  in  the  North-Central  States  to  serve 
the  Indian  program  would  not  be  opened 
and  the  Commission's  Puerto  Rlean 
project  and  Mexican  American  educa- 
tion study  could  not  expand  beyond  their 
present  levels. 

Since  the  estaUishment  of  the  XJB. 
CommisBloD  on  Civil  Rights  In  1957,  it 
has  been  doing  Invaluable  work  in  bring- 
ing to  ztatlonal  attention  discrimination 
against  all  mhuulty  groups.  In  an  its 
forms  and  locatioos.  It  has  been  out- 
spoken in  pointing  out  to  the  Nation  that 
our  most  pressing  domestic  problem  is 
denial  of  equal  rights  to  large  segments 


of  our  population.  Its  criticismaliave  been 
factual  and  ccDstruetlve.  Its  reconunen- 
datloos  and  contrlbntioDs  to  the  problem 
areas  of  vottag,  houdng,  emptoyment. 
education,  and  suburtMui  access  iMd  a 
visible  effect  and  Impact  on  the  poUcies 
of  the  Goremment. 

Hm  Commission  since  its  creation  in 
1957  has  doctuoented  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  which  has  done 
deep  harm  to  our  fundamental  concepts 
of  eqiud  Justice  and  equal  opportunity. 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  was  a 
common  practice  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation  in  the  late  1950's.  Oovemment- 
ally  enforced  school  segregation,  which 
the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  had  held  to  be 
imconstitutional  3  years  before  the  Com- 
mission was  established,  was  not  being 
eliminated.  Houdng  discrimination 
agrainst  members  of  minority  groups  was 
practiced  widely  by  buUders.  brokers,  and 
lending  institutions  in  an  parts  of  the 
country.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
places  of  public  accommodation  com- 
monly denied  service  to  travders  for  no 
reason  other  than  their  race.  And  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  and  activities 
were  often  administered  on  a  racially 
discriminatory  basis  with  no  substantial 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assure  that  Federal  benefits 
reached  all  citizens. 

Although  many  of  these  problems  have 
persisted,  much  has  clianged  over  the 
last  12  years.  Voting  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple. In  many  communities  where  few  if 
any  blacks  were  ever  permitted  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise,  they  now  are  voting 
in  large  numbers.  Hotds,  restaurants, 
and  theaters  whk^  once  ref  iised  to  serve 
black  citizens  now  are  serving  aU  cus- 
tomers. Many  facilities  provided  under 
federally  assisted  programs,  such  as  hos- 
pitals aided  by  the  Hill-Burton  and 
Medicare  Acts,  have  changed  their  prac- 
tices so  that  they  now  are  serving  aU 
without  discrimination. 

These  changes  came  about  primarily 
through  the  enactment  of  Federal  laws 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the 
numerous  executive  and  administrative 
actions  which  were  promulgated  to  im- 
plement and  enforce  these  two  historic 
acts. 

It  was  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  which  paved  the  way  for 
these  pieces  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative decisions. 

The  Commission's  hearings,  reports, 
and  recommendations  have  played  an 
Important  and  valuable  role  in  bringing 
about  change.  The  Commission  has 
hdped  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the  exist- 
ence of  problems  which  previously  were 
largely  unrecognized.  Its  reports  have 
provided  the  factual  base  for  much  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  action  taken  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights  in  recent  years. 
Many  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, considered  controversial  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  have  been  adopted 
In  the  form  of  legislation  or  executive 
action.  For  example,  in  1959.  the  Com- 
mission recommended  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  for  Federal  regis- 
trars to  assure  to  blacks  and  other  mi- 
nority group  citizens  the  right  to  vote. 
This  recommendation  provided  Uie  basis 


tat  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  A  se- 
ries of  Commission  recommendatlans 
aimed  at  assuring  nondiscrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs  was  enacted 
into  law  as  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

In  its  recent  repmrt  on  "Federal  ClvU 
Rights  Enforcement  Eafort,"  the  Com- 
mission evaluated  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  within  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  found  them  to  be  suffering 
from  lack  of  staff,  coordination,  and 
commitment.  Its  followup  report  foimd 
some  encouraging  developments,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  strong  dvll  rights  en- 
forcement is  now  assured  or  even  that 
we  have  turned  the  comer  in  eliminating 
the  many  weaknesses  that  were  found  to 
exist. 

The  Commissirai's  report  on  the  "Eth- 
nic Isolation  of  Mexican  Americans  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Southwest"  was 
the  Federal  Government's  first  compre- 
hensive look  at  Mexican  Americans  in 
the  Nation's  schools.  Its  report  on  "Home 
Ownership  for  Lowo-  Income  Families" 
found  that  the  traditional  pattern  of 
radaUy  segregated  residence  is  being 
perpetuated  and  current  programs  are 
falling  to  fulfill  their  enormous  promise 
of  providing  new  housing  opportunities 
to  minority  families  who  previously  had 
little  housing  choice. 

With  this  record  of  past  service,  I 
believe  the  Soiate  should  approve  for 
the  Ccmimittee  on  Civil  Ri^ts  the 
full  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
White  House. 

While  the  number  of  dollars  is  small, 
the  principle  is  large  Indeed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  body  chooses  to  affirm 
today— July  19,  1971— that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  continuing  and  expanding  the 
struggle  for  racial  equality  in  this  Nation. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  both 
in  symbol  and  in  reality,  is  at  the  center 
of  this  Government's  conmiitment  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  oppressed 
minorities. 

How  difficult  it  would  be  to  place  a  dol- 
lar value  on  what  this  Commlsslan  has 
done,  on  what  it  now  represents  to  the 
blacks  and  the  browns  of  this  country. 
But  given  the  problems  of  domestic  strife 
and  racial  Injustice  we  face,  can  it  be 
anything  but  liidicrous  to  say  that  this 
Nation  does  not  have  the  additional 
$560,000  needed  to  enable  this  Commis- 
sion to  function  effectively.  What  can 
such  economizing  say  of  our  sense  of 
national  priorities? 

We  must  not  weaken  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  It  must  be  strengthened. 
That  is  why  I  shall  today  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  McCLEUiAN.  The  reason,  I  am 
sure,  this  amount  was  not  Included  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent ttiat  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
have  supported  Increasing  the  total 
amoimt  of  the  budget.  Is  that  we  have 
niles  that  govern  the  proceedings  of  our 
body,  of  our  legislative  process,  and  also 
of  our  appropriation  process,  and  this 
amount  clearly  exceeds  what  is  author- 
ized up  to  this  time.  The  House  recog- 
nized that  and  voted  accordingly. 
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Subsequently  an  authorization  biU  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  it  is  now 
before  the  District  Committee  of  the 
Seruite,  and  in  all  probability,  in  due 
time,  it  wiU  be  eiuicted  into  law. 

But  I  have  no  alternative  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  as  my  distin- 
guished friend  recognized  when  he  in- 
ferred that  if  he  were  in  my  position  he 
would  do  what  I  now  feel  constrained  to 
do  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  our  processes.  Until 
this  amount  Is  authorized  I  caimot  sup- 
port this  appropriation.  This  will  not 
stop  anjrthlng.  There  is  enough  appro- 
priation here  to  carry  on;  and  in  due 
time  when  the  bill  is  passed  there  will 
be  a  supplemental  aK>ropriation  bill  and 
by  waithig  until  then  and  bringing  it 
here  then,  the  processes  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  will 
be  preserved  and  the  interests  of  thoee 
the  Senator  seeks  to  serve  will  be  served. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  want  to 
abandon  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  If  it 
were  a  great  emergency,  I  probably  would 
feel  constrained  to  waive  it,  as  far  as  I 
am  conoemed,  but  I  do  not  feel  tiiat  that 
kind  of  emergency  exists. 

I  simply  raise  the  pomt  of  order  and 
will  be  governed  accordingly  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

However,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so  and 
I  feel  that  is  what  the  committee  would 
have  me  do.  We  weighed  it  and  con- 
sidered it,  and  felt  it  should  wait  untU 
there  was  ah  authorization.  There  was 
not  any  strong  opposition  from  any 
source,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  it  was  a 
question  of  whether  we  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  processes  or  if  we  wished 
to  establish  the  precedent  here  of  not 
observing  the  rules.  If  we  establish  that 
precedent  today,  it  wUl  be  done  again 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLBLLAN.  Yes.  I  believe  I  made 
a  point  of  order.  I  meant  to  make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chah- 
will  allow  the  Senator  to  ask  a  question. 
The  Chair  will  withhold  ruling  on  the 
point  of  order  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Chair  indulge  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I 
stated  frankly  the  situation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  had  this  matter  called  to  my  at- 
tention I  thought  we  would  have  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  ignore  or  override  a  rule, 
and  it  was  on  that  assumption  I  said  that 
if  I  were  handling  the  bill,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is,  I  would  make  the 
point  of  order. 

But  I  rise,  again,  to  suggest  that  our 
studies  Indicate  that  we  are  using  the 
rule.  We  are  seeking  to  use  the  excep- 
tion In  rule  XVI  in  order  that  we  may  not 
have  to  wait  for  a  supplemental  bill. 

The  activities  of  this  Commission  wiU 
be  reduced  by  every  day  that  Intervenes 
between  now  and  the  supplemental.  I 
have  cited  the  consequences  of  the  pay 
mcreases.  Activities  would  be  cut  back. 
Who  among  us  would  venture  when  that 


supplemental  wiU  come  in?  But  whenever 
it  comes,  much  of  the  effect  of  this  in 
the  intervening  time  will  have  been  lost 
as  far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned. 

Prior  to  the  ruling  by  the  Chair  I 
wish  to  suggest  again  that  the  exception 
in  nile  XVI,  "in  accordance  with  law," 
means  Just  ttiat:  An  estimate  submitted 
piu^uant  to  statute,  and  that  is  what 
the  President's  budget  is. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhglnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
two  questions  to  ask  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

First  of  aU,  from  what  source  was  the 
'estimate."  referred  to  in  rule  XVI,  de- 
rived; and  second,  from  what  "law,"  as 
mentioned  in  the  rule,  does  the  authori- 
zati(Hi  derive? 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  may  reply  to  the  first 
point,  the  estimate  derives  from  the 
annex  or  supplemental  budget  of  the 
President,  which  budget  has  been  filed  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  Having  estab- 
lished tliat  figtu«,  it  is  our  contention 
and  belief  that  rule  XVI  has  precisely 
that  kind  of  estimate  in  mind  when  it 
permits  the  Senate  by  amendment  to  go 
to  a  figure  in  excess  of  existing  Senate 
authorization,  which  this  does. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  is  saying,  he 
is  saying  that  the  amendment  here  com- 
plies with  rule  XVI  simply  because  the 
budget  Itself  has  been  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

It  seems  to  me  this  misses  the  grava- 
moi  of  the  issue.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  rule  XVI  says  is  that  the  estimate 
should  be  submitted  in  accordance  with 
a  specific  authorization  act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  pomt? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Other- 
wise, Mr.  President,  we  would  need  no 
authorization  laws  at  aU — and  no  au- 
thorization committees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Iliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgtaia.  The 
budget  Itself  would  then  be  self -enforc- 
ing, because  it  would  provide  the  au- 
thorization in  each  instance  simply  by 
stating  an  estimate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
suggest,  we  would  not  need  the  exception 
to  nile  XVI  if  its  meaning  was  as  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  says. 
I  think  rule  XVTs  exception,  "or  pro- 
posed in  pursuance  of  an  estimate  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  law,"  is  wiiied 
out  if  we  are  to  take  the  position  that  it 
must  ncmetheless  be  a  submission  which 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  existing. 

To  read  it  otherwise  and  to  suggest 
that  those  words  limit  reUances  on  a 
budget  estimate  to  situations  where  the 
budget  request  is  no  higher  than  exist- 
ing authorization  would  make  the  ex- 
press provision  useless  in  precisely  those 
situations  for  which  it  is  needed  and  was 
designed  to  meet.  Because  if  the  estimate 
of  the  budget  is  no  higher  than  the 
old  authorizatlcm,  the  basic  Umltation  of 
the  rule  is  satisfied  and  the  exception 
provided  for  Increases  in  accordance 
with  bodget  estimates  would  never  be 
needed. 


It  is  that  reasoning  that  persuaded  us 
that  we  are  indeed  operating  tiie  rule, 
and  the  rule  does  authorize  us  to  reach 
this  higher  figure,  all  figxu^s  having 
been  submitted  hi  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  have  heard  correctly  as 
I  have  listened  to  the  discussions  here, 
the  budget  estimate  itself  referred  to 
the  authority  therefor  as  being  yet  in 
the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  w<mder  if 
the  Chair  would  permit  me  a  very  brief 
reply  to  the  last  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  requires 
for  that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  for  two  reasons  I  sug- 
gest that  the  budget  Itself  does  not  con- 
dition this  estimate  up<m  a  subsequent 
authorization.  First,  the  very  explicit 
statement  from  the  budget  director,  Mr. 
Shultz,  in  the  letter,  reference  to  which 
I  made  a  part  of  the  Recobd.  Second,  if 
one  reads  the  language  in  that  budget, 
it  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact.  Addi- 
tional authorizing  legislation  wiU  be  pro- 
posed. It  is  the  same  bollerpUte  that  one 
finds,  if  he  wants  to,  with  respect  to  other 
items  in  that  budget  where  the  addi- 
tional new  authorization  figure  has  been 
recommended,  because  the  budget  re- 
quest exceeds  existing  authorization. 

For  the  variety  of  reasons  assigned.  I 
do  trust  the  point  of  order  win  not  be 
sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  niles  that  the  point  of  order  is 
weU  taken  and  that  the  amendment  is 
out  of  order. 

Under  the  rule,  the  estimate  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  authorized  by  law. 
the  amount  authorized  by  law  being  $3.4 
milUon. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  language  cited 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  as  the  ex- 
ception in  rule  XVI  "or  proposed  in  pur- 
suance of  an  estimate  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,"  would  be  language 
that  would  come  into  play  if  the  author- 
ization was,  perhaps,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  IDefense  to  giving  It  duties  and 
saytog  it  should  have  those  funds  as 
shaU  be  necessary  and  required  to  carry 
out  Its  duties.  In  that  instance,  estimates 
would  be  submitted  in  accordance  with 
law.  But  to  the  act  to  force  here,  we  have 
a  specific  appropriation  with  specific 
language.  The  authorization  was  tat  $3.4 
million.  That  is  further  referred  to,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  budget  estimate  itself,  when 
it  says.  "Additional  authoriztog  appro- 
priations wiU  be  proposed  to  the  amount 
of  $400,000."  That  is  the  language  before 
the  Congress,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  additional  authoriztog  legislation 
at  all  if  the  amendment  would  be  in 
order. 

For  that  reason  the  Chair  would  have 
to  rule  that  the  amoidment  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make 
a  parliamentary  toquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  EEART.  Under  our  rules,  am  I  per- 
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mitted  to  Bppeal  from  the  rallnff  of  the 
Chair?     

The  FRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Bt3\- 
ator  la. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  realize  it 
Is  late,  bat  many  Senators  are  interested 
in  this  question.  With  that  explanation, 
I  do  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
and  aak  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wffl  state  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Chair  is  over- 
ruled In  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  will  that  become  a  permanent 
precedent  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
simply  for  the  reason  that  Senators  who 
are  not  now  present,  when  they  come 
into  the  Chamber,  will  not  have  a  dear 
understanding  as  to  what  they  are  voting 
on.  TTiey  may  vote  to  overrule  the  Chair 
and  thus  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  Let 
us  have  a  voice  vote.  Otherwise,  I  diall 
have  to  move  to  lay  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  that  argu- 
ment would  have  much  strongo*  appeal 
if  SCDatozB  knew  every  other  time  what 
they  were  voting  on. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  table  the  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Clialr — not  because  of 
the  substance  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, but  because  of  the  precedent  which 
could  be  otherwise  established. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  believes  that  the  previous  question 
was  on  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question,  then,  is  on  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Do  Senators  request  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  and  other  Senators 
reqiiested  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRKBllHNQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  oo  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  anieal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  loU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ourm).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  QiAvn.),  the  Soiator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksoh).  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalt)  are  nec- 
essarily abeent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sm- 
ator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon)  .  the 


Senaton  from  N«w  Toric  (Mr.  Buocuct 
and  Mr.  Javrb)  .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  GaimN)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from- Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
TosM't  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mxnm)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickxk)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattislb),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javrb) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  antral)  has  been  previously 
annoimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51 
nays38,a6f(^ows: 
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Bpllmon 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Jackaon 

Welcker 

Oravel 

JaTtta 

Griffin 

UatcaU 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NATIONAL    MAKINX    nSKXUXS   SnVICg 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  restored 
the  cuts  made  by  the  House  to  the  budget 
of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

The  American  fisherman  today  is 
being  assailed  on  all  fronts — by  a  severe 
financial  decline  in  the  industry,  by 
powerful  competitioQ  from  sulsiiUzed. 
modem,  well-equipped  fwelgn  fleefts,  and 
by  harassment  by  foreign  vessels. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice— f<RTaerly  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries — for  decades  has  provided 
leadership  and  assistance  to  the  fishing 
industry.  The  authorisation  approved  by 
the  committee  would  permit  it  to  eon- 
Uxant  to  act  on  their  behalf— providing 
essential  services  that  fishermen  require. 

nrst,   it   would   provide   funds    for 


increased  surveUlanoe  of  foreign  fishing 
vesstis  off  our  ooasts.  The  past  sevoal 
months  have  been  an  object  lesson  in  tlie 
inadequacies  of  the  present  system  of 
surveillance  and  oiforeement.  It  is  es- 
sential to  protect  American  fishermen 
from  continued  hwraawmnit  and  provo- 
cations by  foreign  vf—els  which  occurred 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  in  recent 
months. 

Second,  it  would  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  methods  for  detecting 
and  locating  fish.  There  is  a  real  need 
today  to  chart  and  assess  the  present  fish 
resources  to  plan  Judiciously  for  their 
future  use  and  to  protect  against  species 
deirietion.  This  is  also  of  particular  im- 
portance where  the  fisherman  must  seek 
alternate  species  liecause  of  contamina- 
tion or  exhaustion  of  his  primary  catch. 

Third,  it  would  provide  for  an  intensive 
study  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of 
management  alternatives  for  fisheries. 
Such  a  study  could  define  methods  for 
removing  Oovemment  problems  which 
present  barriers  to  indent  and  econom- 
ical operaticms. 

Our  Nation's  fishermen,  whether  in 
Massachusetts,  or  Washington,  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  cycle — their  equip - 
moit  and  boats  require  renovation  and 
improvement  in  order  to  meet  its  Oov- 
emment-subsidlsed  competition.  Yet  the 
funds  for  these  improvements  are  t>e- 
coming  more  and  va.cm  scarce. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  I  believe 
the  S3  milUon  cot  by  the  House  in  the 
budget  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  was  unwise.  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  its  restoratian  of  these 
funds.  I  feel  it  is  impcntant  to  the  health 
at  the  fishing  industry — and  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole — to  maintain  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  American 
fisherman. 

va.  TaavKL  snivicg 

Mr.  BCCyrr.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  recommended  increased 
appropriations  for  the  US.  Travel  Serv- 
ice. As  approved  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations C!ommittee.  this  vital  arm  of 
the  (Commerce  Department  will  be  allo- 
cated $7.5  million,  less  than  the  full  ad- 
ministration request,  but  $1  million  over 
the  House  allowance. 

Anyone  who  has  reviewed  our  current 
balance  of  payments  recently  knows  that 
we  are  sending  out  more  dollars  than  we 
are  taking  in.  As  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  many  times  in  the  past,  we 
certainly  can  reverse  this  unhealthy 
trend  by  encouraging  more  foreign  visi- 
tors to  see  America.  This  is  the  Job  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  but  they  need  addi- 
tional support  for  their  promotional  ac- 
tivities. 

I  was  a  qwnsor  of  the  legislation  10 
years  ago  to  create  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice. Since  that  time,  their  program  has 
expanded  significantly.  USTS  has  done  a 
remarkable  Job  in  promoting  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  am  pleased  to  note  some  of 
these  actiyitiee  spedflcally : 

First,  USTS  has  developed  an  attrac- 
tive city  folder  on  Philadelphia  In  10 
languages  for  use  in  promoting  the  city 
abroad. 

Second.  Pennsylvania  attractions  are 
prominently  covered  in  USTS  promotion 
materials  that  are  used  abroad. 
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Third.  USTS  works  closdy  with  the 
Pennsylvania  tourism  bureau  and  with 
the  convention  and  visitor  bureaus  of 
Philaddphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

Fourth,  the  plant-tour  books  carries  a 
list  of  aS  Pennsylvania  plants  that  have 
plant  tours  for  foreign  visitors. 

Fifth,  both  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  "Americans-at-Home"  pro- 
grams to  open  their  homes  to  foreign 
visitors. 

Sixth.  USTS  participated  In  the  an- 
nual Pennsylvania  travel  conference. 

Seventh,  USTS  has  sponsored  famil- 
iarization tours  of  Pennsylvania  attrac- 
tions by  foreign  travel  writers  and  travel 
ftgpntu  so  they  could  go  home  and  write 
about  and  sell  Pennsylvanit.  as  a  travel 
destinatlan.  

Eighth,  2  years  ago.  USTS  held  the 
ann.ral  meeting  of  the  USTS  overseas  di- 
rectors in  Lancaster,  so  they  could  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  Pomsylvanla. 

mnth,  USTS  has  participated  in  two 
community  meettngs  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
last  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  develop  foreign-visitor 
promotion  and  visitor-facilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Tenth,  several  Pennsylvania  hotels 
participate  in  the  hotel  language  certifi- 
cation program. 

One  additional  iton  of  interest  is  the 
current  Festival  of  American  Folklife. 
at  the  Visit  UJ3.A.  pavilitm  in  Montreal. 
This  program  is  part  of  the  Man  and  His 
World  exhibit,  which  runs  through  La- 
bor Day.  One  of  the  prominent  displays 
there  is  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farm, 
where  visitors  can  watch  craftsmen  and 
codks  show  off  their  talents. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  recommended  $7.5  million  ap- 
propriations for  the  UJ3.  Travel  Service. 
More  than  ever  before.  America  must 
develop  its  ability  to  attract  foreign  visi- 
tors in  greater  numbers. 

Mr.  BURDICBL  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day in  sasfport  of  something  which  I 
think  is  a  good  investment  in  the  future 
of  our  Nation — added  funds  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  criminal  offenders. 

There  is  no  question  that  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  shares  with  me  the  strong 
desire  to  reduce  crime.  It  is  amcmg  the 
gravest  concerns  irtiidi  the  public  has 
expressed  to  us  in  words  and  letters  from 
our  constituents. 

If  we  are  going  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, we  first  must  recognize  that  the 
majority  of  crimes  are  committed  by  re- 
I)eaters — and  the  cost  of  this  recldivtstic 
crime  is  billions  of  dollars  per  year.  If  we 
are  to  reduce  crime  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  rehabilitating  offoiders.  in- 
stead of  turning  hardened  criminals  back 
out  on  the  streets  again  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  sentence. 

The  budget  before  us — for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
related  agencies — includes  money  for  two 
agencies  which  have  the  potential  for  do- 
ing something  about  the  proUem  of  re- 
cidivism. I  applaud  the  administration 
for  tiaving  requested  added  funds  for 
these  activities,  and  I  apidaud  the  Com- 
mittee on  AiK>roiu1atians  for  recom- 
mending these  investments  in  rehabilita- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


National  PenitenUaries,  I  have  had  op- 
pcntnnities  to  observe  first  hand  the  work 
of  the  VB.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  I  know 
that  they  are  dohig  the  best  fbaX  they 
can,  within  the  resourees  available,  to 
provide  treatment  programs  to  the  more 
than  22,000  Federal  prisoners.  Through 
the  work  of  the  Bureau's  Director,  Nor- 
man A.  Carlson,  they  are  providing  lead- 
ership for  the  Natim  in  corrections. 

Budgets  approved  in  the  past,  how- 
ever, had  had  to  go  largely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  custody  and  security  of 
people  in  the  Federal  penal  institutions, 
with  only  a  small  pejrti — about  15  per- 
cent— ^for  rehabilitative  efforts. 

The  new  Bureau  budget  which  we  are 
considering  today  includes  an  increase  in 
funds,  from  $125  million  to  $176  million. 
and  a  substantial  percentage  of  those 
added  funds  will  be  used  for  rehabilita- 
tive efforts.  Compared  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  the  criminal  repeaters  cost 
our  society  in  the  form  of  taxes,  loss  of 
life,  limb,  and  property,  this  increase  is 
extremely  modest. 

I  think,  however,  that  approval  of  this 
increase  must  be  taken  as  a  commitment 
(HI  the  part  of  Congren  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime  at  the  poiirt  where 
something  most  needs  to  be  done.  It  is 
only  during  the  correctional  process  that 
the  public  has  the  offender  under  its 
supervision,  and  it  is  here — or  maybe 
never — when  we  can  do  something  to  in- 
fhience  these  men  and  women  to  live 
lawfully.  Any  investment  we  make  in 
such  innovative  forms  of  correction  as 
community  treatmmt  centers  will  be 
small  in  comparison  to  the  costs  of  crime 
to  our  society. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  supiwrt  for 
the  new  funds  which  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  would  make  availaUe  in  grants 
for  improved  State  and  local  correctional 
programs  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistanee  Administration,  because  the 
majority  oi  criminal  offenses  are  against 
State  and  local  law. 

This  is  an  area  where  leadership  is 
necessary.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons,  as  a 
model  fen'  the  Nation,  can  provide  pro- 
gram leadership  which  can  be  imple- 
mented around  the  Nation  with  the  aid 
of  LEIAA  funds. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  article  by  Richard  Stames, 
distributed  by  the  Scripps-Howard  News 
Service,  which  states  very  eloquently 
some  of  the  proUems  and  solutions  for 
corrections  in  our  Nation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faint  Fuocn  ov  Hon  Lights  Ou* 

PUSONB 

(By  Richard  Staraaa) 

As  a  young  prison  guard  Norman  Carlson 
occaslonaUy  watched  old  convlcta  who  had 
been  a  decade  or  more  behind  ban  make 
their  way  thru  the  gates  toward  a  precarious 
freedom. 

What  should  have  been  a  happy  occaBion 
often  was  not. 

"Many  of  them  would  go  literally  In  fear 
and  trembling,"  recalls  Mr.  Carlson,  who  la 
new  director  of  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
"They  were  completely  instltutlonallfled.  to- 
tally unprepared  to  return  to  society. 

"We'd  given  them  their  $10  gate  money 


and  a  suit  of  prlaon-made  c3ofhM  and  torawl 
them  looae.  Often  they  had  no  friends  or 
family,  rarely  even  a  Job.  It's  no  wonder  ao 
few  at  them  made  It.  I  often  wonder  If  I 
could  have  made  It  myaelf  In  the  aame  dr- 
cuiustanoea." 

At  37,  Mr.  Carlson  is  responsible  for  some 
21,400  federal  prisoners  and  presides  over 
spending  an  annual  budget  of  $176  million. 
In  many  ways  he  epitomizes  the  refreshing 
breeze  that  has  begun  to  sweep  the  d«nk 
and  cheerless  corridors  of  Amarlea's  ]alls 
and  prisons. 

ArmCPTS    TO    LEABK    WHT 

For  the  first  time  In  man's  5,000-ye&r 
history  of  keeping  other  men  locked  up. 
society  is  beginning  to  make  systematic  ef- 
forts to  learn  why  some  men  wind  up  in 
prison,  why  some  who  regain  their  freedom 
stay  out.  and  why  an  appalling  number  do 
not. 

Altho  federal  Institutions  account  for 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  are 
imprisoned  in  the  United  States  (on  any  day 
the  total  behind  bars  is  around  385.(X)0) ,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  In  the  forefront  of 
reform. 

"Entirely  apart  from  humanitarian  consld- 
eratlona."  Vr.  Cailaon  notes,  "pure  eco- 
nomics demand  that  we  find  ways  of  lnqtrov- 
Ing  our  correctloiua  aystam.  THe  direct  oast 
of  keeping  a  man  In  prison  for  a  year  runs 
to  $4,000  or  $6,000.  But  there  are  studies 
showing  that  when  other  coats  are  added 
In,  such  as  keeping  a  man'a  family  on  wd- 
fare.  It  can  coat  the  taxpaycts  aa  much  as 
$10,000  i>er  prlaoner  per  year." 

For  a  $3.8  bUUon  Industry,  ITJ3.  JaUs  and 
prisons  must  rank  along  with  Pena-Central 
and  Lockheed  for  poor  return  on  investment. 

Success  Of  failure  la  priaoa  work  Is  meaa- 
ured  by  a  $5  word:  recidivism.  It  means 
simply  backsUding — ^the  percentage  of  re- 
leased men  who  again  resort  to  crime  and 
again  find  themaelvaa  in  the  hands  of  the 
law.  It  is  a  percentage  that  nins  very  high 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Even  good  Instltutlona  often  have  a  50 
percent  rate  of  failure;  the  national  aver- 
age Is  around  70  percent.  That  me<ms  essen- 
tially that  a  lot  more  than  half  of  the  $3.6 
billion  spent  keeping  men  In  Jail  is  wasted. 

"WUCMMm  or  LUKT" 

While  Mr.  Carlson  is  a  realist  and  eon- 
cedes  that  socae  at  his  wards  are  ao  hos- 
tile and  aggressive  that  thare  Is  little  that 
can  be  done  except  to  protect  society  from 
them,  his  real  enthusiasm  Is  reserved  for 
a  number  <^  Innovative  Bureau  of  Pxlaons 
programs  "that  are  beginning  to  show  a  little 
flicker  of  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

One  of  these  is  the  Bobert  F.  Kennedy 
Touth  Center  at  Miorgantown.  W.  Va.  An 
ultramodern  tnstitutlaa  wbere  prisoners  are 
called  students,  where  there  are  no  walls 
and  guards,  RFK  has  been  open  little  more 
than  two  years.  But  the  first  fragmentary  re- 
sults of  intensive  computerized  studies  of  Its 
records  are  becoming  known,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
finds  them  "extremely  encouraging." 

Indications  are  that  as  many  as  80  percent 
of  Morgantown's  "graduates"  are  stlD  on 
the  straight  and  narrow  after  a  year.  If  these 
figures  hold  up  (and  Mr.  Carlson  Is  at  pains 
to  emphasize  their  tentative  and  preliminary 
nature)  they  are  encouraging  Indeed.  For  at 
another  Federal  youth  institution,  a  tradi- 
tional cloeed  prison  at  Englewood,  Colo.,  the 
rate  of  failure  may  be  as  high  as  50  percent, 
although  Englewood  Itself  is  counted  a  good 
institution. 

WHAT    MAKES    S1TCCKS8? 

"Even  at  Morgantown,"  Mr.  Carlson  ob- 
serves, "one  of  the  problems  is  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  exactly  which  programs  are 
responsible  for  whatever  success  we  may  be 
having.  Is  It  the  open  nature  of  Uxe  institu- 
tion? Religious  program?  Work-release?  Vo- 
cational training?  Academic  programs?  We 
simply  dont  know  yet." 
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XztMMlT*  UM  of  oompat«rlaed  pcycbo- 
logloal  studlM  U  iMiDc  OMds  •*  tmOanl  m- 
■tltnttan*  for  bardenMl  orlmUuri*  m  wall  a* 
•t  Us  youUi  oeuUn.  TIm  aim  la  twofold: 
Tto  tzy  to  find  wby  mui  |o  wrooc  tban  to 
try  (aa  at  liorgantown)  to  taUor  oorrecUonal 
pro^ama  tlutt  win  Innire  tb»  •nonaoua  «x- 
panaa  of  thalr  treataMnt  will  not  bava  to 
be  ropoatart  acaln  and  a«&ln.  All  theae  studiaa 
an  In  tbalr  Infancy,  but  aome  facta  ara  al< 
zaady  baclnnlng  to  emargv. 

Hlnaty-flT*  par  cent  of  tbe  men  sentenced 
to  federal  prlaona,  for  example,  need  medi- 
cal or  dental  care.  But  wbat  Is  more  startUng, 
66  per  cent  of  theae  never  before  In  their 
Uvea  have  bad  any  medical  care  at  all.  Nlnety- 
a.y  par  cent  are  bl|^-8chool  dropouts.  Sev- 
aiKty-flTa  per  cent  come  from  broken  homes. 
"TS  tliere  Is  a  generallaatlon  that  can  be 
4k«wn  It  la  that  theae  men  are  terribly  lack- 
ing tu  the  kind  of  warm,  tnterperaooal  ra- 
latHmahlift  thai  tbe  rest  of  ua  take  for 
granted."  Ut.  Carlson  says. 

"^  vlaltad  Morgantown  recently  and  talked 
to  a  niuDbar  of  atudents  and  it  was  remark - 
hIjIc  bow  umaj  apoka  of  one  or  another  staff 
TiMMwiw  to  wbom  they  could  relate.  For  aome 
ot  them  It  was  probably  the  Orst  relationship 
with  a  stable  adult  they'd  ever  had." 
rrw  saowrLACSs 
Altbo  Mr.  Carlson  Is  fond  of  quoting  a 
bromide  popular  in  the  correction  business 
(■«wtth  tbe  right  staff  you  could  run  a  good 
llMitHutlon  In  an  old  red  bam")  he  Is  acutely 
aware  tluat  much  of  the  federal  prison  sys- 
tem Is  being  run  In  woefxilly  obsolete  plants. 
While  ahowplaces  such  as  Morgantown  or 
a  saw  maximum  security  prison  at  Marion, 
HI.,  aaem  to  hcAd  great  promise,  the  grim  fact 
la  tiMt  moeit  of  the  men  In  federal  cuatody 
are  being  boused  in  buUdlngs  ao  old  and 
erowded  that  It  is  all  but  Impossible  to  get 
on  with  tbe  proceas  of  trying  to  change  men's 
Uvea. 

"McMelU  Island  (a  federal  adult  peniten- 
tiary In  Waahlngton  Stato)  was  built  In  1870 
aa  a  territorial  prlaon.  It  Is  stlU  In  use,  and 
1,100  men  are  t^t  there.  Atlanta  and  Leaven- 
worth were  both  built  around  1900.  You  dont 
find  achools  and  ho^ltals  th&t  old  still  In 
\ise— only  prla<ms." 

But  the  vast  BMjorlty  of  men  behind  bars 
are  dustered  bopeleedy  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
correctional  ladder  In  city  and  county  ?ock- 
upa.  and  Mr.  Carlson  feela  that  theae  local 
Jails  (many  of  them  barbarous,  almost  all 
ot  them  obaolato)  are  "the  cnu  of  the  cor- 
ractlonal  inoblem." 

"■varyone  we  g»t,  and  everyone  who  is 
aant  to  a  state  Institution,  has  first  been  In 
a  dty  or  county  Jail — often  rotting  with 
Tyri^^ing  to  do  Tor  months,"  he  says.  "If  they 
were  not  criminals  when  they  went  In  they 
certainly  are  when  they  get  out." 


coKBaapONonrcs  cotTaax 
In  cooperation  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA),  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prlaona  is  helping  upgrade  local  lock- 
ups. A  bureau  correspondence  course  for 
town  and  county-level  correctional  ofBcers 
waa  ovaiaubacnbad  and  has  gone  Into  a  sec- 
ond printing. 

Bureau  officers  are  stationed  at  each  LEAA 
nglonal  office  to  give  technical  assistance  to 
local  Jalleia.  and  Mr.  Carlson  himself  is  a 
tlxalaaa  lactuiar  to  aberUEs'  asaoclattons,  half- 
way-hoosa  groups  and  other  organisations 
oonoamad  with  the  custody  and  rehabUlU- 
tlon  of  criminals. 

LEAA  will  spend  about  $100  million  In 
the  next  year  to  help  improve  local  lockups, 
but  as  enormous  as  that  sum  is,  it  is  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  what  is  needed. 

It  baa  been  estimated  that  it  wotild  coat 
in  the  nelghborood  of  $13  biUlon  at  today's 
prices  to  modemlM  present  (prison)  physical 
facUlUea."  Mr.  Oailaon  t<dd  a  Maaaaehuaetts 
gnnip  dedicated  to  promoting  halfway  houses 
last  sprb^.  "Ill  aoonomlo  tarma  alone  wa 


would  ^Tpear  to  have  no  altemaUve  but  to 
turn  to  the  community  and  Ita  resources.  .  . 
''We  know  that  over  95  per  cent  of  theae 
committed  to  prison  ultimately  are  returned 
to  aodaty,"  be  continued.  "The  fact  that 
aome  70  per  cent  of  all  offenders  releaaed  from 
custody  wiU  be  arrested  again  U  conclusive 
evidence  that  institutional  confinement  Is 
not  serving  its  Intended  purpose  of  cor- 
rection." 

HKLP  FBOM   8CXXNCI 

Mr.  Carlson,  who  holds  a  Master's  degree 
in  Penology,  thinks  correction  Is  "an  art  not 
a  science."  But  like  everyone  else  troubled  by 
society's  ancient  inability  to  understand  why 
some  of  its  members  become  ouUaws,  Mr. 
Carlson  keeps  hoping  for  hard  scientific  evi- 
dence that  will  give  the  answer. 

"Already  funded  and  on  the  drawing 
boards  la  our  new  behavorlal  research  center 
that  will  be  built  at  Butner.  N.C.."  he  says. 

"Well  have  prisoners  there  from  across 
the  iKjard — kids,  men  from  maximum  secu- 
rity institutions,  even  women.  The  center's 
principal  assignments  will  be  to  study, 
evaluate  and  diagnose  people  with  the  sort 
of  emotional  problems  that  lead  to  violence. 

"In  this  country  we  still  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  what  causes  violence." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendmait. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  correct  a  printing  error  in  the 
pending  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  page  32,  line  23,  the  figure  $230,- 
145,000  be  stricken  and  that  the  figure 
$239,145,000  be  Inserted  instead,  which 
Is  the  correct  amount.  This  was  caused 
by  a  typographical  error  in  the  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The  PKEHIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  n<me,  and  it 
Is  so  ordored. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
WiU  the  Senator  yield  for  a  quesUon? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  note  on  page 
8  of  the  report  that  the  committee  in- 
creased the  appropriation  by  $22,000  for 
the  rental  fee  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  for 
the  quarters  of  the  official  UJ3.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  My  ques- 
tion is  this:  What  is  the  annual  rental 
now  being  paid  to  the  Waldorf -Astorlp? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  present  it  is  $33.- 

000.  ,  ,    , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  rental  at 
the  present  time  Is  $33,000.  and  it  will 
now  be  $55,000? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  will  be  $55,000, 
yes.  It  has  gone  up  that  much.  We  either 
have  to  do  that  or  try  to  build  something. 
They  have  been  occupying  those  quarters 
for  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorised  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grofisment  of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
HJt    9272. 

The  PRJEagiDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  other  amendments • 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  to  me 
for  a  comment  or  two? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 


to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Just  a  few  minutes 

is  all  I  shall  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  The  bill  was  reswl  the  third  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  considered  and  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  have  decided  not  to  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  iton  on 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivity was  $45,468,000.  The  House  allowed 
only  $40  million.  They  also  required  that 
$5.8  million  be  used  to  purchase  excess 
foreign  currencies.  Most  of  the  foreign 
currencies  are  not  really  usable  in  this 
program.  They  consist  of  Indian,  Pakis- 
tani, and  Egyptian  funds,  which  cannot 
be  utilized  successfully  in  this  program. 
If  they  were,  it  would  distort  the  pro- 
gram beyond  an  recognition  and  reason. 
I  only  want  to  say  that  this  matter  is 
in  the  bill  and  was  discussed  In  the  hear- 
ing. I  regret  that  they  could  not  get  the 
full  amount  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Yet  I  am  pleased  that  they 
did  recommend  an  increase  in  the  total 
figure  from  $40  million  to  $42  million,  and 
also  cut  the  requirement  of  $5.8  million 
in  foreign  currencies  to  $4  million.  It  will 
be  a  useful  step  forward,  provided  they 
can  hold  this  in  c<mf  erence. 

The  history  of  the  program  has  been 
that  the  Senate  has  always  be«i  much 
more  understanding  and  forthcoming  on 
the  program  than  the  House,  for  reasons 
I  cannot  go  into  now.  The  House  has  al- 
ways been  extremely  critical  and  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  program.  In  1966,  the 
program  was  $53  miUion.  They  cut  it  back 
to  $31  million.  It  is  Just  now  gradually 
being  Increased. 

■me  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  bUl  was  very  kind  to  allow 
the  Increases  which  I  have  mentioned. 
I  only  wish  to  urge  him  to  hold  this,  if  he 
possibly  can,  in  the  conference,  because 
when  we  compare  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tivities with  activities  such  as  Radio  Free 
Europe,  which  costs  about  the  same,  or 
the  USIA,  which  costs  about  4  times  as 
much,  there  is  no  question  about  the  ef- 
f  ecu  of  it. 

The  record  of  John  Richardson,  the 
administrator  of  the  program,  shows  him 
to  be  the  best  man  whom  I  have  ever 
seen  in  this  activity.  His  testimony,  which 
is  very  enlightening,  will.  I  hope,  be  read 
by  all  Senators. 

For  example,  he  gave  one  starUing  fact, 
which  I  think  is  a  typical  example,  that 
of  the  16  present  members  of  the  West 
Oerman  Cabinet,  13  bad  been  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  program.  There  are 
many  other  statistics  here  as  to  other 
governments,  that  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  concentrating  the  activities  both  here 
and  in  the  various  countries  which  have 
I>articipated. 
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Neither  USIA  or  Radio  Free  Europe 
are  comparable  to  the  exchange  program. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  Raiflo  Free  Europe 
has,  like  Radio  Liberty,  has  had  an  ad- 
vance effect  on  the  President's  policies  in 
Europe,  parttculaiiy  Eastern  Europe. 
Those  programs  have  long  outlived  their 
day.  Tbey  were  originated  some  20  to  25 
years  ago  and  I  think  they  are  no  Icmger 
useful  to  present  administration  policy 
as  announced  in  that  aresL 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  stand  firm  in 
the  omference  on  the  amounts  which  the 
committee  has  allowed. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yleldb  time?  Do  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  all  time  on  this  side  if  the  other 
side  is. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  time  on  this  side. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  now  been  yielded  baick. 

The  question  is  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill.  HH.  9272. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
ctdl  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  tlM  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Oravxl)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Haxris),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt) 
are  necenarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Soiator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravxl),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Wc.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Beix- 
moh)  ,  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLET  and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Thu  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nzLD)  is  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  DcQcota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattielo).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88. 
naiys  0.  as  follows : 
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TEAS— «8 

Aiken 

ChUea 

Goldwater 

Allen 

Church 

Qumey 

Allott 

cook 

Hansen 

Anderaon 

Cooper 

Rartka 

Baker 

Cotton 

Hcdltnga 

Beall 

Cranaton 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Bentaen 

IMe 

Humphrey 

Bible 

Domlnldc 

Inouya 

Boggs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Brock 

Eastland 

Brooke 

EUender 

Kennedy 

BurdUA 

■rvm 

Byrd.Va. 

Magnnson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Pong 

MansfleM 

Cannon 

Fulbrlght 

M.Mit.. 

Case 

OamtareU 

McClaOaa 

MoOea 

Pceey 

Stevens 

MoOoiera 

Pronty 

Stevenson 

Mclntyra 

Proanire 

Symington 

MUUr 

Tart 

Mondala 

RUrfooB 

Talmartge 

Montoya 

Both 

Thurmond 

Moaa 

Saxbe 

Tower 

Muakla 

Scfawaiker 

Tunney 

Nelson 

Soott 

Weicker 

Packwood 

Smith 

Pastore 

Young 

Pearson 

Spong 

Pell 

Stennis 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— la 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Jackson 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Javtts 

BudUey 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Oravti 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

So  the  biU  (H.R.  9272),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  tiie  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  tbe  Chair  be  authorised  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Inotite)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  Ellendei, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holungs,  Mr.  Fol- 
BRiGHT,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
FoNO,  and  Mr.  Young  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN),  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  Senate  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  won  final  approval 
for  the  State-Justice-Commerce  ai>pro- 
priation  biU.  The  Senator's  dedication 
as  shown  by  his  many  years  of  untiring 
work,  was  shown  many  times  today,  llie 
judicious  and  heli^ul  observations  con- 
cerning various  parts  of  the  bill  helped 
this  body  more  clearly  understand  the 
importance  of  this  leglslati(»i. 

The  charming  and  able  help  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
certainly  expedited  this  important  legis- 
lation. Her  patient  and  forthright  com- 
ments certainly  helped  form  the  work- 
ing consensus  we  have  witnessed  here 
today. 

Other  Senators,  added  immensely  to 
the  discussion  of  this  measure  also.  No- 
table were  the  contributions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 
They  urged  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  certain  features  of  this  measure 
with  great  skill  aoid  ability.  The  same 
is  certainly  true  for  the  efforts  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  of  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias). 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  deserves  special  recognition 
for  offering  his  important  amendment 
to  the  bill  and  guiding  it  to  acceptance 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  certsdnly 
always  helpful  in  legislative  matters. 

Just  as  Senator  Scorr  may  be  proud 


of  his  achievement  today  so  may  the 
distingulBhed  and  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  be  Justly  proud  of 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment  by  voice 
vote.  His  offering  of  this  amendment 
certainly  helped  gain  support  for  it  in 
the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Eavn)  also 
deserves  a  note  of  thanks  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  discussion  today.  Tbe  fair- 
ness with  which  he  approcu:hed  the  pas- 
sage of  his  amendment  should  be  noted 
by  all  Members  of  this  body. 

The  disposition  oi  these  many  issues 
has  made  this  a  very  productive  day. 
The  able  and  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN)  and  the  strong,  able  assist- 
ance from  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SiOTH)  are  appreciated  by  this  body. 


THE  "MISSING"  $1.7  BILLION: 
WHERE  DID  IT  GO? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
Euid  Government  Information  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Oye 
Stovall,  Director  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office's  International  Division,  on 
Vietnam  pacificatim  programs  and  their 
costs.  Ttoest  programs,  eie^t  in  all,  are 
organized  imder  the  central  management 
of  an  organization  known  as  CC^IDS — 
Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Devdopment 
Support.  CORDS  is  administered  by  a 
Deputy  to  Oie  Commander  al  the  X5S. 
Assistance  Command  in  Vietnam,  who 
has  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  CORDS 
was  set  up  in  1967.  In  3  fiscal  years  1968. 
1969,  and  1970.  slightly  less  than  $4  bil- 
Vlod.  was  spent  aa.  CCHU36  programs — 
$2.1  billion  of  which  was  contributed  in 
the  form  of  materia,  services,  and  mcHiey 
by  UJS.  Govemmoit  agencies,  and  the 
remainder  contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
much  as  70  to  90  percent  of  Mm  VleCnam 
Government's  contribution  is  made  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stovall's  testimony  tmd  subse- 
quent questioning  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, was  very  valuable  because  it 
revealed  deflnitivdy  that  the  Defense 
Department  which  supplies  the  bulk — 
about  85  percent — of  the  direct  VS.  con- 
tribution to  CX)RD6  programs,  does  not 
have  accounts  or  audits  to  show  how 
much  money  actually  has  been  and  is 
being  spent  on  the  pacification  programs, 
and  what  it  is  being  spent  for. 

These  accounts  are  not  maintained 
either  by  the  CX5RDS  command,  the  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Command  in  Vietnam — 
MAC7V — or  the  \3S.  Embassy. 

The  Defense  Department,  in  a  state- 
ment issued  July  13,  assured  the  public 
that  it  and  the  individual  armed  services 
do  in  fact  have  "obUgational  data"  to 
account  for  all  DOD  contributions  of  ma- 
terial and  money  to  pacification  and  de- 
velopment programs.  TUs  statement  is 
misleading  and  evasive,  and  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  finding  of  the  GAG  or  the 
concerns  that  I  have  expreased  about 
the  needs  for  centred  and  accounting  of 
these  vast  sums. 
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Tbt  OAO  witnesses  last  week  said  that 
while  DOD  may  have  accounts  tat  mate- 
rial sent  to  Vietnam,  it  cannot  show  how 
this  material  and  money  is  used.  End 
use  accounting  does  not  exist.  The  ac- 
counting ends  in  most  cases  when  the 
material  arrives  in  ^etnam.  and  its  use 
is  not  traced  further.  Hie  witnesses  said 
they  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  trace  the  train  of  supply  from  UJ3. 
sources  throui^  to  end  uses.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  OAO  would  evoiitually  be 
able  to  supply  Congress  with  an  account- 
ing of  the  uses  to  which  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  put  in  Vietnam— an  account- 
ing that  should  have  been  kept  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  since  CORDS  in- 
ceptioQ  in  1997. 

The  present  practice  Lb  shocking  in  its 
disregard  for  the  proper  stewardship  of 
American  taxpayers'  funds.  Yes,  we  know 
the  material  was  shipped  but  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  was  used 
as  intended.  We  know  the  money  has 
been  q;>ent  but  we  cannot  tell  whether 
It  was  spent  properly.  Hie  OAO  wit- 
nesses last  week  under  questioning  said 
It  was  poraible  that  some  of  the  UJB.  aid 
could  have  fallen  into  enemy  hands,  or 
ended  up  in  the  black  market. 

Tlie  Ooieral  Accounting  Office  has, 
rmAmr  the  Budgeting  and  Acqpuntlng 
Act.  sections  112  and  113,  the  responsl- 
bility  to  set  accounting  standards  and 
practices  by  the  executive  departments. 
The  OAO  must  pursue  its  investigations 
immediately  and  urgently,  and  we  in 
Congress  must  give  it  complete  backing. 
Additional  heartogs  into  the  operation  of 
the  CORDS  program  are  necessary  and 
should  be  undertaken.  At  the  minimum, 
the  Defense  Department  must  imme- 
diately give  its  f  uU  cooperation  to  estab- 
lishing a  centrmliaed  accounting  and 
auditing  procedure  for  CORDS  programs 
In  the  CORDS  command. 

Ifr.  President,  when  I  consider  the 
number  of  hours  I  have  q>ent  with  the 
distingulahed  assistant  majority  leader, 
with  thft  HtjttngiTi«h#«i  chairman  of  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, trying  to  account  for  him- 
dreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  cut  down  and  pare 
and  reduce  expenses;  when  I  find  that 
we  have  a  program  here  where  $1.7 
hmian  somdiow  is  lost  and  cannot  be 
fully  accounted  for;  mhtsi  we  feel  that 
we  have  discharged  our  full  obligation 
by  shipping  bt"<<^"«  of  dollars  of  ma- 
teria and  equipmoit  to  Vietnam,  and 
then  Just  issuing  it  upon  call  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  without  really  being 
aUe  to  determine  whether  the  various 
suiH>lies  and  equipment  that  we  are 
sending  there  might  not  be  sold  or  si- 
phoned  off   to   the   enemy    and    used 
against  our   toKtA,   or   might   not   be 
shoved  into  the  black  market,  requiring 
greater  American  support  for  the  econ- 
omy of  South  Vietnam;  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  have  been  sending  IxMnbers 
for  years  and  spending  billions  of  dollars 
bombing  supply  routes,  and  yet  because 
of  the  lack  of  pi4>er  work  or  accounting 
and  auditing  procedures  we  really  can- 
not determine  where  millions  of  dollars, 
hundreds  of  mnilons  of  dollars,  of  ma- 
XxxiA  have  actually  gone,  and  whether 
it  has  gone  for  the  purpose  and  objective 


Intended  for  it— then  I  think  something 
should  be  done  about  it;  and  I  feel  it 
is  time  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  exercises  its  oversight  responsl- 
taUity  to  make  certain  that  we  do  all 
know  what  happens  to  taxpayers'  funds 
of  the  American  Government. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  PERCY.  B«r.  President,  the  pres- 
tigious conference  board  has  just  issued  a 
report  of  considerable  concern  to  me,  as 
it  has  profound  implications  for  our  eco- 
nomic recovery.  According  to  a  recent 
conference  board  survey,  consiuner  buy- 
ing intentions  have  begun  to  wane  after 
rising  in  the  first  months  of  1971.  Ef- 
fects of  this  fall-off  in  consumer  senti- 
ment will  be  felt  increasingly  in  several 
industries,  notably  the  automobile  and 
major  appliance  industries,  unless 
prompt  action  is  takm.  Coming  on  the 
heels  of  statistics  which  indicate  that  in- 
flation continues  to  be  a  major  problem, 
this  news  of  consumer  attitudes  must  be 
taken  serioxisly. 

During  the  last  6  months  the  evi- 
dence has  c<»itlnued  to  mount  that  con- 
sumer attitudes  wlU  play  ttie  major  role 
in  the  current  economic  recovery.  Econ- 
ometric studies  have  shown  that  a  sig- 
nificant rise  in  consumer  confidence  could 
alcme  create  more  Jobs  and  set  in  motion 
more  production  than  tax  reductions  or 
public  works  projects  combined.  Figures 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve.  Indicate  that 
such  a  rise  could  make  a  difference  of  1 
million  extra  Jobs  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

These  figures  oedy  confirm  what  my 
business  constituents  tell  me  in  too  many 
areas:  American  business  is  waiting  for 
the  consumer  to  signal  the  can  for  more 
prodactioo.  This  call  has  evidently  not 
yet  come,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  degree. 

I  suppcnl  every  effort  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  to  make  the 
restoration  of  confidence  its  major  goal 
of  economic  policy.  But  there  is  nK>re  the 
administration  can  do,  I  believe,  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  iwsitive 
programs  now  in  effect  are  turning  our 
massive  economy  around  and  heading  it 
in  the  right  direction.  And  there  is  also 
more  the  administration  can  do  to  mobi- 
lize the  powers  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  an  effective  fight  against  Infia- 
tion  and  unemployment. 

All  of  the  flashy  palliatives  which  crit- 
ics of  the  administration  propose  pale 
Into  Insignificance  beside  the  power  of  a 
confident  consumer  public.  By  the  same 
token,  however,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
interpretation  of  negativism  and  "wait 
and  see."  attributed  to  administration 
statements  recently. 

The  President  has  already  set  in  mo- 
tion a  $20  billion  plus  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  budget  figiures  indicate. 
He  has  won  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
a  monetary  policy  to  complement  this 
massive  fiscal  expanslm.  He  has  pro- 
posed far-reaching  legislation  to  bring 
relief  to  hard-pressed  States  and  cities. 
He  has  Just  signed  into  law  a  program 
creating  150.000  Jobs  for  essential  State 
and  local  government  services.  He  has 
prevented    an    international    monetary 


crisis  from  affecting  the  course  of  our 
economic  expansion.  He  has  taken  deci- 
sive action  to  cocH  the  runaway  infiation 
in  the  construction  industry.  He  has  suc- 
cessfully intervened  in  rolling  back  a 
steel  price  hike.  The  administration  has 
Implemented  new  regulations  for  accel- 
erated depreciation  for  business,  which 
win  enable  American  business  to  write 
off  equipment  at  a  more  realistic  rate 
and  make  it  more  competitive  In  world 
martlets. 

Tliese  are  not  the  actions  of  a  "wait- 
and-see"  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  share  the  grow- 
ing impatience  of  the  American  people 
tliat  methods  for  controlling  infiation 
and  generating  Jobs  are  not  being  found 
fast  enoue^.  I  urge  the  President  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  in 
every  possible  way  that  the  Government 
will  not  stand  idly  by  while  inflation 
erodes  the  dollar  and,  in  effect,  under- 
mines our  society  and  the  American 
family.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  doctri- 
naire about  the  use  of  emergency  low- 
ers, or  about  revising  ec(HU>mic  legisla- 
tion, such  M  our  antitrust  laws,  if  the 
failure  to  take  action  will  mercjy  per- 
petuate this  unacceptable  Inflationary 
spiral. 

A  further  step  that  would  Increase 
productivity  would  be  the  restoration  of 
the  7  percent  investment  tax  credit 
which  would  provide  i>ew  Incoitlves  for 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 

I  also  urge  the  President  to  declare 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  not 
hesitate  to  expand  the  scope  and  size  of 
the  public  McUxr  jobs  concept  if  future 
conditions  warrant.  The  American  peo- 
ple deserve  to  know  that  their  Govern- 
ment can  and  will  provide  the  stimulxis 
which  is  necessary  to  help  bring  unem- 
ployment down  to  acceptable  levels 
within  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For  my  part,  I  am  studjring  legisla- 
tion tliat  will  strengthen  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  most  concerned 
with  wage  and  price  behavior.  The  Presi- 
dent's Natlcmal  Productivity  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  should  be  leading  the 
way  toward  cost  control,  but  to  date  it 
has  produced  almost  nothing  tangible. 
So  far  as  results  are  concerned,  the  same 
can  be  said  for  the  Regulations  and  Pur- 
chasing Review  Board,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  pinpoint  areas  where  changes  in 
Government  procurement  could  reduce 
inflation.  The  system  of  inflation  alerts, 
launched  with  considerable  fanfare  last 
year,  has  clearly  lacked  both  sufficient 
staff  and  sufficient  guts  to  put  the  spot- 
light on  unduly  inflationary  wage  and 
price  behavior.  I  believe  there  is  con- 
siderable room  for  strengthening  these 
Important  but  neglected  operations. 

I  agree  with  Arthur  Bums,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  that 
the  President  ought  to  establish  a  wage- 
price  commission  which,  although  it 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  impose 
controls,  would  throw  the  light  of  public- 
ity (HI  excessive  price  or  wage  increases. 
Mr.  President,  confidence  grows  slow- 
ly. It  is  fragile,  too.  But  its  effect  on  the 
course  of  our  economy  can  outweigh  the 
predictions  of  an  army  of  economists.  In 
the  highly  politically  charged  atmos- 
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phere  which  greets  each  new  economic 
statistic,  confidence  Is  likely  to  suffer 
from  extremes  of  ups  and  downs.  But 
what  is  needed  at  the  present  is  a  sub- 
stantial, consistent  injection  of  confi- 
dence into  our  economic  outlook.  I  hope 
to  help  show  how  this  can  be  done.  I 
commit  myself  to  working  cooperatively 
to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Finally.  I  am  encouraged  that  the  con- 
ference board  report  shows  home  buy- 
ing expectations  remaining  strong  and 
consumers  more  optimistic  than  2 
months  ago.  Twenty-seven  percent  of 
consumers  interviewed  expect  their  in- 
comes to  go  up  over  the  next  6  months, 
up  from  24  percent  just  2  months  ago. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  optimism  will  be 
reflected  in  stronger  retail  sales  and  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  present 
high  record  breaking  7  percent  savings 
rate.  Estimates  that  the  economy  grew 
by  $20  billion  between  April  and  June  is 
solid  evidence  that  the  economy  is  recov- 
ering, though  not  yet  at  a  fully  satisfac- 
tory rate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  been  ad- 
vised by  a  constituent  in  the  container 
business,  which  to  me  has  always  been 
a  good  barometer  of  economic  outlook — 
that  business  includes  containers,  boxes, 
and  bottles — that  business  was  good  in 
the  month  of  June,  continued  strong  in 
July,  and  appears  to  be  strong  for  the 
third  quarter.  Economists  for  the  con- 
tainer Industry  predict  it  will  be  very 
strong  for  the  third  quarter. 

Manufacturers  do  not  buy  containers 
ahead  of  time  unless  they  anticipate  they 
are  going  to  have  something  to  put  in 
them.  So  I  trust  the  registration  of  con- 
fidence in  this  industry  will  reflect  itself 
in  consiuner  confldence  and  that  we  will 
have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  dramatic  points 
made  manifest  in  recent  days  is  that 
there  can  be  a  basis  for  renewed  confl- 
dence in  the  future  based  on  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  world  tensions.  This  can  have 
a  signiflcant  impact  on  oiir  trade  possi- 
bilities. Certainly  when  the  President 
goes  to  Peking  in  the  spring,  one  of  the 
early  items  on  the  agenda  will  be  the 
possibiUties  of  trade  with  maiiUand 
China.  Certainly,  they  are  interested  in 
such  trade.  Every  Commimist  country  is 
Interested  in  finding  a  way  of  having  a 
market  for  its  products. 

I  feel  that  is  an  area  where  we  need 
have  no  concern.  If  there  is  any  area 
where  we  are  pre-eminent,  it  is  in  our 
ability  to  trade.  During  the  years  ever 
since  World  War  H  we  have  had  im- 
mense trade  surpluses,  indicating  that 
we  have  the  resources  and  ability  to  trade 
in  world  markets,  and  that  it  was  of  &d- 
vantage  to  the  American  public  and  the 
American  economy. 

We  can  Just  take  one  illustration.  In 
China,  we  have  750,000,000  people.  One 
of  the  early  actions  after  diplomatic 
recognition  by  Canada  was  an  agree- 
ment for  grain  products  to  be  sold  to 
mainland  China.  China's  750,000,000 
people  can  use  a  great  deal  of  food,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  producing 
enough  to  feed  themselves,  much  less 
have  any  to  export 
We  are  the  largest  exporter  in  the 


world  of  agricultural  products,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  any  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  sell  agricultural  products 
abroad  to  mainland  China,  and  take 
back  in  return  items  that  are  In  short 
supply  here.  There  might  be  critical 
raw  materials  that  we  need  to  feed  the 
machines  and  factories  of  American 
industry. 

So  here  again,  I  think  our  objective 
could  be  to  increase  our  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods  with  eastern  European 
countries,  with  mainland  China,  and  with 
other  areas  of  the  world  with  which  we 
have  been  deprived  from  trading  in  the 
past.  We  could  have  an  expectation 
that  a  possible  half  million  Jobs  coiild 
be  created  by  opening  up  these  new  fast- 
growing  markets  to  American  industry. 

So  I  think  there  is  basis  for  cautious 
optimism  for  the  future,  and  the  near 
future  as  well  as  the  long-range  future. 
I  hope  that  optimism  will  be  shared  by 
the  American  public,  that  they  will  not 
be  retaining  holdings  and  savings  in  fear, 
but  that  they  will  feel  they  can  expand 
their  expenditures,  keep  our  industry 
moving,  take  people  off  of  welfare  rolls 
and  put  them  on  payrolls,  and  once  again 
get  the  economy  moving  and  help  us  re- 
duce this  horrendous  Federal  debt  we 
now  have  as  a  result  of  lower  corporate 
incomes  as  well  as  lower  personal  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rglnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT;  SPACE. 
SCIENCE.  VETERANS,  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrghila.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  ttie  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  257,  HJR.  9382;  that  the 
bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business;  and  that  time 
thereon  not  begin  to  run  imtil  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bUl  wlU  be  read  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (HJi.  938^  by  tiUe.  as  foUows: 

A  blU  mafclng  approprUtlona  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  conunlsslons,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  ctmvene  at  10  ajn.. 
following  a  recess. 

Immediately  after  the  recognitlcai  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  business,  HJl.  9382. 
the  HUD  appropriation  bill. 

Under  the  agreement,  there  is  a  time 
limltatiCHi  of  1  hour  on  the  bill,  with  one- 
half  hour  on  any  amendment  thereto. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  alrauly  been  or- 
dered on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to- 
morrow to  the  consideration  of  the  AEC 
authorization,  upon  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  agreement.  Under  the  agree- 
ment there  is.a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  the  bill,  with  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendment  thereto  with  the  exception 
of  any  one  of  the  four  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (&lr.  Gravel)  ,  in  which  case  there 
Is  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each  amoid- 
ment. 

One  rollcall  has  already  been  ordered 
for  tomorrow.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be 
other  rollcalls  during  the  day;  so  it  will 
be  a  busy  day. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
indicated,  and  has  asked  me  to  reiterate, 
that  there  may  be  Saturday  sessions  in 
the  event  they  are  needed,  in  view  of  the 
August  6  recess,  which  is  only  3  weeks 
away. 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

llie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  20,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  for  the  Information  of  the  doak 
rooms,  I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  final 
quonun  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  rolL 


N0MINA110NS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  July  19,  1971: 

UjS.  CxKCUiT  CSuuara 

James  Hunter  m,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  clrc\ilt  judge,  third  circuit,  vloe  WlUlam 
F.  Smith,  deceased. 

James  Rosen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  VS. 
circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  WlUlam  H. 
Hastle,  retired. 

U.S.  DnnucT  OuuKTB 

Herbert  P.  Murray,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
UJB.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land, Tice  Bosael  C.  Thomaen.  raUnd. 

Joseph  H.  Toung,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  1TJB. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Maryland, 
vice  R.  Dorsey  WatUiu,  retiring. 
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Albert  V.  Bryan.  Jr..  of  Vlrgliila.  to  be  • 
T7JS.  dlstrlet  Jodge  for  the  eeitani  district  oT 
VlrginU.  Tioe  m  new  posraon  eretted  by  Pub- 
Uc  Law  ai-aTS.  approved  June  3,  ItTO. 

OmcB  or  BtsmmcM  amu  TmcnwauK-w 

J<Am  ZMckeoix  Baldeaehwleler.  of  Cellfor- 
nl».  to  be  Deputy  Dliector  at  the  OlBoe  of 
Science  and  Technology,  vice  Hubert  Heffner. 
resigned. 

U.S.  An  PoacB 

Tbe  following  offlcen  fOr  appointment  aa 
Raeerre  comnrtwloned  oOUsen  m  tbe  VS.  Air 
Force,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
Tlalona  of  sections  ma,  83S1.  8383,  and  8393, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  Brigadier  QenermU 

Ool.  WUllam  A.  Browne,  436-18-lMaPO, 
Iflaataaippl  Air  National  Guard. 

OoL  WUUam  S.  Elmore,  590-0T-1883PO, 
Alaska  Air  National  Quard. 

OoL  WendeU  O.  Oarrett.  Sl»-l3-799SFO, 
Tnrtlana  Air  National  Ouard. 

Rational  Ocsaxic  and  Anfoannaic 
AmcnnsTaATioN 

Subject  to  qttallflcatlona  provided  by  law, 
the  ftdlowlng  for  permanent  appolntxpent  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmoqjherlc  Admlnlatratlon: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  be  r^ptal»» 
amton  D.  X7pta«m 
Ployd  J.  Tudcar.  it.      t 
James  P.  Bandan 

To  be  UeuteiuMt  oomrmmmden 
Albert  J.  Samtncr,  Jr.   MsMnS.Aaato 
BenM«llf.  OaionD.  North.  Jr. 

Mandelfcem  William  W.  G^ycballa 

Thomas  E.  OerlBh  Donald  E.  Nortrup 

To  be  Ueutenanf 
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William  P.  Muzphy 
Kenneth  A.  Pier 
C.  Patrick  Hodgaon 
Charles  O.  Adelaeck. 

Jr. 
Allan  P.  DtTls 
Jerry  A.  Bflller 
Douglas  A.  Briggs 
Paul  M.  Duemberger 
Blehard  M.  Mathts 
John  P.  Campton 
laoweu  B.  Goodman 
Andrew  N.  Bodnar.  Jr. 
Martin  B.  ICulhem 
Charles  H.  Langdon 

in 

Kenneth  W.  Potter 
Stephen  H.  Soolnlk 
Gerald  C.  BetcUS 
Donald  C.  Suva 
KewaU  W.  Wright 


Donnle  M.  Spillman 
Joeeph  J.  Morley 
John  K.  ThoBoaaaon 
Larry  A.  New 
Michael  li.  Adams 
Garry  W.  ElUott 
Albert  E.  Tbeberge, 

Jr. 
Arthur  N.  PUor 
John  B.  Hudson.  J^. 
Jamea  L.  Stokoe 
Mlchatf  B.  Wagner 
Bobert  B.  Hunt.  Jr. 
Blehard  K.  MuUer 
Donald  li.  Suloff 
Stephen  J.  Mangls 
Soger  P.  Hewitt 
David  H.  Johnson 
Alan  D.  Hmdunan 
lAwrenoe  L.  Lake 
Monnan  L.  Lovelace 


Andrew  L.  Slkes  Baymoiid  W.  Bellly 

Thomas  Wallentlne       Bobert  O.  Boush 
Bobert  B.  Lawaon         Stephen  E.  Anderly 
Harvey  L.  Parry,  Jr.      TWlMam  A.  Vlertel 
Bonald  L.  Geeter  Bobert  L.  Joiinaon 

Thomas  W.  Blehards     George  C.  Fuller 
Bobert  W.  Bushing       John  B.  Annett 
Howard  W.  Hers  "niomas  M.  Goforth 

Bonald  J.  SmolowltE     William  M.  Homlck, 
Donald  W.  Noetrant  Jr. 

Stephen  C.  Schwartz     Wayne  A.  Hoyle 
Archibald  C.  Davis         Baymond  Louis 

m  Stewart  McGee,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenanta  (junior  grade) 

Warren  K.  Taguchl 

Abram  T.  Bryson,  Jr. 


To  be 
Michael  J.  Eisenatat 
Steven  J.  Holllnshead 
Bobert  E.  Karlln 
Lawrence  E.  Keister 
Thomas  W.  Raszala 
Bobby  J.  Taylor 
James  A.  Watklns 
Thomas  B.  Crane 
Joeeph  M.  Kiincbes 
Kenneth  H.  Underwoo 

Blehard  D.  Black 
Jeffrey  P.  Calebaugh 
Blehard  H.  Daly.  Jr. 
Brent  G.  Harris 


enaigna 

James  B.  Hastings 
George  W.  Jamerson 
James  H.  Hartzell 
Stephen  H.  Manzo 
Michael  B.  McOaelln 
Michael  C.  Meyer 
Craig  S.  Nelson 
Alan  J.  Potok 
Bobert  J.  Schmldl 
James  D.  Servals 
David  J.  StockweU 
Blehard  Tabor 
James  L.  Wsmer 
Burl  L.  Wesoott 
Sydney  B.  Withers 
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ENERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
DISCUSSED  BY  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOIfH  IN  ADDRESSING  AMER- 
ICAN BAR  ASSOCIATION— NEW 
YORK  TIMES  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 
SERIES  PRAISED 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vncuiu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOIf  H.  Mr.  President,  In  ad- 
dressing a  July  6,  1971,  luncheon  session 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  conven- 
tkn  in  New  York  City,  this  Senator 
declared  that  the  public  again  is  being 
placed  on  notice  that  the  Nation  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  confronted  by  a  deep- 
ening energy  crisis.  It  was  noted  in  this 
connectian  that  newspapers  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  recently  carried  ar- 
ticles announcing  a  GoTemment  pro- 
gram which  reUes  oa  voUmteer  action  to 
conserve  electricity.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Government  report,  "Survey  of  Elec- 
tric Power  Problems,"  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  the  immediate  en- 
ergy outlook  seems  to  be  discouraging. 

On  the  same  day,  July  6,  the  New  York 
Times  published  the  first  of  three  articles 
by  John  Noble  Wilford  on  the  energy 
crisis.  The  first  was  captioned:  "Nation's 
Energy  Crisis:  It  Wont  Go  Away  Soon, 
SIS  Demand  for  Power  Grows."  Mr.  Wil- 
ford opened  with  this  paragraph: 

For  the  third  straight  summer,  Americans 
by  the  millions  are  Uvlng  under  tbe  daUy 
threat  of  power  brownouts,  blackouts  and 
possible  electric  rationing.  But  It  is  more 
than  a  seaannal  shortage  of  power.  It  is  part 
of  a  national  crisis  that  wont  go  away — the 
energy  crlslB. 

Mr.  Wilford  wrote  fartber: 


Nationwide,  authorities  In  the  Adminis- 
tration and  out  expect  the  crisis  to  continue 
for  some  time  ...  In  Fact,  they  say,  it  Is 
likely  to  persist  for  years  .  .  . 

The  second  of  Bfr.  Wllford's  articles 
appeared  in  the  July  7  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  was  captioned,  "A  Nu- 
clear Future  Looms  the  Nation's  Energy 
Crisis."  It  was  devoted  mainly  to  nuclear 
approaches  to  solving  the  energy  crisis. 
But  there  is  a  warning  based  on  events 
of  the  past,  such  as  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Wilford's  first  article: 

Another  mlscalciilatlon  was  made  back  In 
1968  when  the  nation's  first  truly  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  plant  was  completed  at 
Oyster  Creek,  NJ.  Utilities  began  'thinking 
nuclear'.  They  rushed  to  place  orders.  Con- 
sequently, the  coal  Industry  slowed  down  the 
development  of  new  n)lnes  and,  looking  for 
new  markets,  signed  some  big  export  con- 
tracts, e^>ecially  with  Japan. 

So  we  must  ask.  Will  nuclear  power  be 
a  continuing  will-o-the-wlsp  as  the 
search  continues  for  technologically  feas- 
ible breeder  reactors?  Can  the  country 
really  rely  during  the  next  10,  15,  or  20 
years  on  nuclear  power  as  the  single  most 
productive  answer  to  the  energy  crisis, 
or  are  we  over-optimlstlc  as  we  were  in 
1966  at  the  time  the  Oyster  Creek  plant 
came  on  the  line?  The  chances  are  that, 
for  the  short  range,  we  are  experiencing 
considerable  nuclear  power  and  breeder 
reactor  over-optimism.  Fo  the  long  range, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  can  be  more  opti- 
mistic concerning  the  breeder  reactor  and 
nuclear  power. 

It  is  interesting  and  a  tribute  to  real- 
ism to  read  In  Mr.  Wilford's  article  No.  2 : 

Not  all  current  energy  research  Involves 
nuclear  technology.  A  number  of  researchers 
are  working  on  processes  to  remove  polluting 
chemicals  from  fuels  before  combustion  and 
on  devices,  such  as  Improved  electrostatic 
precipitators,  to  clean  stack  gases.  Utilities 


are  supporting  research  to  Improve  transmis- 
sion lines. 

My  regret  Is  that  insufilcient  tech- 
nological progress  is  being  made  in  these 
endeavors  to  Improve  use  of  fossil  fuels 
while  the  search  for  better  nuclear  power 
processes  continues.  And  the  costs  of 
these  processes — so  far  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced— are  reported  to  be  incredibly 
high. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  Mr.  Wilford's 
second  article  the  recognition  he  accords 
to  one  of  the  brighter  prospects  for  de- 
velopment of  a  new  clean  fuel  to  expand 
energy  supply  and  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment; namely,  gasification  of  coal. 

Rewrote: 

One  of  the  more  promising  lines  of  re- 
search Lb  directed  toward  converting  high- 
sulfur  coal  into  sulfur-free,  pipeline  quality 
gas — a  synthetic  form  of  natural  gas. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  OfBce  of  Coal 
Besearch  is  doubling  Its  efforts  in  coal  gas- 
Iflcatlon,  aiming  toward  the  operation  of  a 
large  demonstration  plant  by  1976.  A  smaller 
pilot  plant  is  running  in  Chicago. 

The  gasification  process  involves  beating 
crushed  coal  under  very  high  pressures. 
Reactions  between  ste&m  and  the  coal's  car- 
bon gives  off  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
gen. In  a  series  of  further  reactions,  sulfur  is 
removed  and  the  gases  are  converted  to 
methane,  which  is  what  natural  gas  Is. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  work 
energetically  on  the  short-range  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  crisis  and  persistently 
on  the  long-range  answers.  The  Times 
series  Is  thought-provdcing  and  infor- 
mative. The  third  and  final  part  was 
printed  July  8  under  the  caption:  "Na- 
tion's Energy  Crisis:  Is  Unbridled 
Growth  Indispensable  to  the  Good  Life?" 
The  series  made  a  more-than-adequate 
case  for  the  fact  that  the  energy  crisis  ia 
real  and  its  articles  are  thoroughly  re- 
sponsive to  the  energy-economy-en- 
vlronment  interrelationship.  Represen- 
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tative  Chzt  HouriELD  of  California 
placed  the  series  In  the  Thursday,  July 
8,  1971,  Rxcoko,  pages  24178  through 
24183,  with  cogent  comment.  And  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuicpHRrr)  spoke  appropriately  of 
the  energy  problems  and  likewise  spon- 
sored the  printing  of  the  New  York 
Times  series,  pages  25180  through 
25023,  of  the  Wednesday,  July  14,  1971, 
Rkcoro. 

Mr.  President,  my  July  6  speech  on  the 
subject  "Energy  and  the  Environment," 
and  the  need  for  a  national  fuels  and  en- 
ergy policy  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  delivered  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  text.  I  believe  it 
complements  the  Times  series,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enexot    Ain>    THX    ENvntoNMENT;    National 

FX7KI.S    AND    ENESCT    PoUCT    Is    NeEOCO    FOK 

VSJi. 

The  public  is  being  placed  on  notice  once 
again  that  the  nation  is  on  the  verge  of  be- 
ing confronted  by  a  deepening  energy  crisis. 

Newspapers  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
recently  carried  articles  announcing  a  gov- 
ernment program  which  relies  on  volunteer 
action  to  conserve  electricity. 

At  the  time  of  the  short-duration  railroad 
strike  last  month,  the  accelerated  deepening 
of  the  crisis  was  related  to  that  strike  in 
press  evaluations. 

The  possible  depletion  of  electric  utility 
companies'  coal  reserves,  due  to  interrup- 
tions in  coal  shipments  by  rail  and  the  dos- 
ing of  coal  mines  as  a  direct  result  of  coal 
miner  strikes,  does  not  offer  any  degree  of 
encouragement.  When  short-duration  raU- 
road  service  interruptions  and  brief  wildcat 
coal  miner  strikes  cause  energy  supply  dan- 
ger signals  to  appear,  the  tenuousness  of  the 
over-aU  energy  situation  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. 

In  my  view,  these  conditions  illustrate 
symptoms  arising  from  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy.  Until  such  a 
policy  is  clearly  enunciated  and  effectively 
Instituted,  this  nation  will  continue  to  pro- 
ceed from  mild  crisls-to-crlsis  until  irrepara- 
ble damage  is  done  by  a  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions. 

One  obvious  and  visible  facet  of  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  impending  critical 
problem  In  meeting  national  energy  demands 
Is  the  expected  worsening  of  the  electric 
power  supply  situation  In  several  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  government  report,  "Survey  of  Elec- 
tric Power  Problems,"  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  immediate  out- 
look seems  to  be  discouraging.  This  OEP  doc- 
ument predicts: 

"This  summer,  much  of  the  nation — par- 
ticularly the  area  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard — is  expected  to  face  an 
especially  tight  power  capacity  problem  un- 
less normal  summer  temperatures  prevail 
and.  In  general,  system  capacity  performs  as 
schedtiled.  Equipment  breakdowns  or  un- 
scheduled outages  similar  to  those  which 
have  occurred  so  far  in  calendar  1971  could 
aggravate  the  situation.  Because  of  the  con- 
tinuing tight  electric  power  situation  In 
many  areas,  especially  New  Tork  City,  nor- 
mal maintenance  has  not  been  performed  on 
some  units.  In  addition,  many  imits  are  old 
and  unreliable  and  normaUy  would  have 
been  replaced,  except  for  the  current  prob- 
lems of  obtaining  replacement  capacity." 

In   a   statement    accompanying    the   OEP 
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ivpart,  the  OEP  director,  Gewge  A.  Lincoln, 
In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Board  on  Fuel  Supply  and  Fuel  Transport, 
said: 

"We  find  that  electric  power  generating 
capacity  to  meet  peak  loads  this  summer 
vrUl  be  in  tight  supply  in  many  areas  from 
the  Midwest  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard — and 
particularly  In  New  Tork  City.  Fuel  supply 
to  (electric)  utilities  is  generally  Improved, 
allowing  plants  to  rebuild  stocks.  Barring 
unexpected  reductions  in  coal  production 
and  imports  of  residual  oil,  no  interruption 
of  power  is  expected  from  fuel  shortages.  In 
the  areas  which  experienced  difficulties  last 
summer,  the  reserve  margins  have  Improved, 
but  ore  ttiU  beloto  desired  levels.  And  some 
areas  have  slightly  less  reserve  capacity  than 
last  year." 

It  is  disturbing  that  the  abiUty  of  thU  na- 
tion to  meet  the  demand  for  electric  power 
rests  on  so  many  "Ifs". 

We  are  told  repeatedly  that  there  will  not 
be  a  problem  "if"  nomuil  summer  tempera- 
tures prevail,  "IT'  system  capacity  performs 
as  scheduled,  "if"  peak  loads  are  not  much 
higher  than  utility  company  estimates,  "If" 
no  major  equipment  outaiges  occur,  "If" 
planned  additions  of  capacity  are  avtdlable 
when  expected,  "If"  there  are  not  unexpected 
reductions  in  fuel  supplies  due  to  strikes  or 
other  causes — and  so  on  almost  indefinitely. 
How  did  such  a  great  country  as  ours  per- 
mit itself  to  reach  such  an  "iffy"  energy  posi- 
tion, to  which  General  Lincoln  seems  to  have 
added  another  potential  eventuality  when  he 
said: 

"A  combination  of  an  intense  beat  wave 
and  poorer-than-expected  power  system  per- 
formance could  result  In  the  elimination  of 
reserve  margins  and  a  failure  to  meet  peak 
loads." 

Tear  after  year,  season  after  season.  In- 
creasingly larger  parts  of  the  UiUted  States 
are  continually  faced  with  energy  uncer- 
tainties. I  cannot  think  of  a  worse  example 
of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  have  de- 
veloped and  adopted  a  national  energy 
policy. 

There  are  far  too  many  "Ifs". 

Now,  listen,  please,  as  I  quote  on  this 
aspect  from  the  1971  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Coal  Besearch,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior : 

"With  Increasing  population  and  increased 
per  capita  consumption  of  energy,  all  do- 
mestic energy  forms,  and  especially  coal,  will 
have  to  nutke  a  maximum  contribution  to 
supply  the  demand  and  forestall  dependence 
on  overseas  fuel  sources." 

Further : 

"Energy  supply  requires  the  same  kind  of 
national  concern  that  is  now  being  shown  for 
the  problems  of  tbe  environment.  In  fact,  the 
solution  of  environmental  problems  depends 
on  a  major  degree  upon  solving  the  prob- 
lems related  to  the  supply  of  clean  energy." 

The  same  report  restates  a  warning  often 
heard  lately: 

"Perhaps  the  most  critical  aspect  of  the 
forecast  energy-shortage  Is  that  it  is  likely 
to  develop  before  some  of  the  remedies  are 
fully  available.  There  is  real  concern,  in  the 
near  term  future,  that  adequate  supplies 
may  be  available  from  domestic  sources." 

We  hope,  and  we  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect, that  government  leaders  will  offer  pro- 
grams and  direction  to  lead  the  Nation  out 
of  a  situation  In  which  the  maintenance  of 
even  normal  energy  supplies  U  surrounded 
by  "Ifs".  But  I  have  doubt  that  such  hope 
and  expectation  will  be  realized  in  the  near 
future. 

The  problems  of  energy  demands  and  fuel 
resoiu'ces  have  been  considerably  under  dis- 
cussion by  members  of  the  Administration. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  lack  of  agreement 
and  cohesiveness  In  what  they  have  been 
saying. 
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In  an  address  at  Stanford  TTnlv«r«lty  tn 
January  1971,  HoUls  M.  Dole,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  tar  Mineral  Besourees,  dis- 
cussed America's  energy  needs  and  resources. 
He  referred  to  critical  points  In  the  cotirse  of 
our  affairs  as  a  people,  "where  we  are 
forced  to  recognlz«  that  something  we  had 
long  taken  for  granted  is  no  longer  true." 

He  was  specifically  concerned  with  the  Na- 
tion's problem  of  energy  demand  and  supply. 
The  problem  as  seen  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Dole,  In  whom  I  have  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence, is  clearly  enunciated  In  this  excerpt 
from  his  talk : 

"I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  subject  of  en- 
ergy. After  years  of  supposing  that  we  could 
count  on  aU  the  energy  we  needed,  we  are 
now  finding  that  the  focus  of  our  concern 
has  suddenly  moved  from  the  disposal  of 
abundance  to  the  rationing  of  scarcity.  The 
newspapers  and  magazines  In  recent  months 
have  been  full  of  references  to  the  oncoming 
energy  shortage,  and  In  the  interest  of  sav- 
ing time.  I  am  simply  going  to  stipulate  as 
tbe  major  premise  of  my  remarks  what  has 
been  the  consensus  of  these  many  separate 
articles  and  reports:  namely,  that  the  United 
States  is  facing  an  energy  gtLp  of  major  pro- 
ptortions  which  is  now  <^>enlng  between  its 
needs  for  energy  and  its  capacity  to  supply 
them." 

"The  long-term  reality  of  this  energy  gi^> 
Is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  President's 
statement  in  December  1970  that  the  danger 
of  an  energy  shortage  this  winter  Is  substan- 
tially behind  us.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate, 
we  have  been  rescued  by  a  fortiiltou«  combi- 
nation of  events  which  served  to  dampen  en- 
ergy demand  enough  to  allow  supply  to  catch 
up  with  it:  namely,  the  exceeding  mUd 
weather  conditions  that  prevailed  over  most 
of  the  country  almost  until  Christmas,  the 
general  slowdown  In  business  activity;  and 
tbe  General  Motors  strike.  On  tbe  supply  side, 
the  deficit  in  crude  oil  Imports  caused  by  the 
most  recent  disruption  of  fcxvlgn  oil  supply  is 
being  made  up  by  calling  on  our  spare  capac- 
ity at  home." 

Mr.  Dole  discussed  further  the  question  of 
fuels  and  energy  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  on  May  17,  1971. 
There,  he  said: 

"The  energy  crisis  has  beed^the  subject  of 
much  discussion  recently,  and  not  without 
substantial  justification.  At  the  present  time, 
U.S.  sources  are  providing  fuels  at  close  to 
$19  billion,  or  85  percent  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand. By  the  year  2000.  these  sources  will 
be  meeting  only  48  percent  of  the  demand 
at  a  value  of  nearly  $43  billion." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  discussed  the  need 
for  a  national  energy  pcdicy  as  follows: 

"Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  subject 
of  energy.  After  years  of  comforting  belief 
that  the  Nation's  supply  of  energy  was  a 
voltable  cornucopia  of  abiuidance,  we  now 
foresee  the  ominous  beginning  of  a  growing 
scarcity.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  United 
States  is  facing  an  energy  gap  of  portentous 
pr<^>ortions  that  is  oow  opening  between  its 
needs  for  energy  and  Its  capacity  to  supply 
them. 

"This  energy  gap  does  not  result  from  the 
lack  of  fuel  resources,  for  there  is  no  imme- 
diate shortage  of  coal,  oil,  or  na.tural  gas 
under-ground.  In  fact,  the  Nation's  resources 
of  all  three  fuels  are.  Indeed,  adequate  for 
some  years  to  come.  Our  predicament  with 
regard  to  meeting  the  requirements  for  ener- 
gy stems  from  the  need  for  techn<doglc  ad- 
vances'and  the  need  for  a  coherent,  long 
'%nge,  energy  policy  that  comprehends  the 
whole  range  of  factors  bearing  upon  energy 
exploration,  production,  transportation  and 
use,  and  which  optimize  the  contribution 
that  each  source  and  form  of  energy  can 
make  to  our  total  supply.  This  p<dlcy  must 
reooncUe  the  requirement  for  environmental 
protecUon  with  the  equaUy  important  and 
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urgent  r«quli«n*nt  f«r  ititniwtt  uul  at' 
c\ire  nindlM  of  •ncrgy.  Mom  isportMit.  It 
must  provlda  Uvutlj,  conalstant,  "><t  stAtal* 
guldelinas  to  eoftbte  prlTaU  InTWton  to 
in*ke  loag-t«rm  'ItylTl^mt  to  commit  tb«lr 
resources  witb  oonfldenoe." 

I  a^e«  that  our  OAturel  fuel  resources 
are  tremendous  and  tbat  their  existence  Is 
not  in  Uself  related  to  meeting  future  de- 
mand. The  problems  are  the  result  of  the 
disparity  between  resources  and  reserves  and 
are  due  also  to  environmental  considerations 
associated  with  the  production  and  utili* 
zatlon  of  the  different  fuels.  If  environmental 
quality  and  consumer  costs  were  ignored, 
there  would  not  be  an  energy  crisis.  But  en- 
vironmental quality  and  consumer  costs 
cannot  be  neglected  or  ignored. 

Another  view  of  the  problem  was  revealed 
in  a  talk  by  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker.  Mem- 
ber of  the  President  "B  Cooncil  on  Economic 
Advisers,  at  the  Mid  Paeillc  Gas  Marketing 
Conference  held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  in 
May,  1971,  where  he  discussed  economic 
growth  and  the  efficient  use  of  energy  re- 
Bonroes.  After  summarizing  overall  energy 
demands  for  1975  and  1980  and  projected 
requirements  for  the  individual  energy  re- 
sources. Including  fossil  furts.  nuclear  ener- 
gy and  hydro-power,  Mr.  Houthakker 
stated: 

"Despite  the  many  uncertainties  in  these 
projections  one  point  can  be  made  with 
some  confidence,  namely  that  the  talk 
about  an  emerging  energy  ertsls  is  greatly 
exaggerated  even  though  there  may  be  some 
temporary  problems  in  the  near  futtire.  Un- 
less our  projection  of  energy  demand  Is  far 
too  conservative.  It  can  be  met  by  rela- 
tively small  changes  in  relative  prices,  and 
without  excessive  reliance  on  Imports.  In 
view  of  the  many  uncertainties  about  the 
Individual  components  of  the  energy  sup- 
ply, the  best  policy  may  well  be  to  maintain 
mfflclent  flexibility,  so  that  we  will  not  be- 
come unduly  dependent  on  any  single  source 
of  energy,  whether  domestic  or  Imported." 
And,  in  concluding  his  presentation,  Mr. 
Houthaltker  said: 

""nutn  are  few  economic  problems  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  private  competitive 
enterprise  with  a  minimum  of  Oovemment 
Intervention.  Nothing  I  have  seen  or  heard 
In  the  area  of  energy  so  far  has  convinced 
me  that  exceptional  measures  by  the  Oov- 
emment are  warranted.  Provided  w«  let 
the  free  market  do  Its  job.  we  Shall  be 
neither  etdd  nor  powertees  In  1980." 

I  have  quoted  from  what  seems  to  be 
two  contradictory  positions  assimied  by  two 
prominent  ofllelals  of  the  Administration.  la 
there  an  Imminent  or  foresetable  energy 
crisis  or  Is  there  not?  This  confusloa  must 
be  resolved  at  once. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  projections  of  energy  demand.  Hls- 
torlcally,  they  have  eooststently  been 
conservative. 

Projections  published  In  1968  of  energy 
demands  for  1970  were  more  than  4  quad- 
rillion BTTTs  below  the  actual  consumption 
for  tbat  year.  We  must  remember  that  an 
unanticipated  demeoid  for  energy  can  only 
be  met  by  an  unanticipated  demand  on 
energy  resouroes.  Whether  this  demand  on 
resources  can  be  met  Is  determined  by  fuel 
industry  commitments  at  that  time  or  other 
\uiforesen  calamitous  events. 

And  the  additional  fuel  demands  are  not 
trivial.  For  examine,  the  need  for  1  quad- 
rillion KlTJ's  based  <m  current  conversion 
practices,  requires  the  utilization  of  approx- 
imately 8  million  tons  of  coal,  plus  0.3  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas.  plus  68  million  bar- 
rels of  oil.  It  is  the  increasing  disparity 
between  projected  demand  and  planned 
availability  of  fuels  that  wQl  surely  lead 
wt  to  a  permanent  energy  crisis,  if  imme- 
diate steps  are  not  taken  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  rational,  soundly  based  national 
policy  govemlaf  fuels  and  energy. 
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X  can  think  of  no  mot*  appropriate  time 
than  tbo  pt—s at  Cor  the  t"lt«atlon  of  tho 
fuels  and  mmgr  policy  study  by  tba  Sanat* 
Interior  and  Insular  AffUiB  Committee,  as 
authorlMd  bjr  Sanat*  Booolutkm  46.  cospon- 
sorad  by  Bonator  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  this 
Senator.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tbeae 
topics  are  the  current  eoaotrji  of  various 
groups  in  Industry  and  th*  execuUve  branch 
of  Federal  Oovemment,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee study  offers  the  hope  of  being  the 
most  thorough  and  objective  expoeiUon  of 
the  problems  of  energy  demand  and  fuel  re- 
sources. The  staff  to  work  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  this  special  endeavor  Is  being  assem- 
bled and  the  study  will  be  underway  next 
week. 

The  Interior  Committee  was  awaiting  the 
President's  energy  message  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ho4d  bearings  on  it  before  moving 
into  the  policy  study.  That  message  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reached  the  Congress  on  June  4. 
In  It.  the  President  announced  what  the 
White  House  described  as  "a  broad  range  of 
actions  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  clean 
energy  for  the  years  ahead."  The  Cliief  Ex- 
ecutive said  that  private  Industry  Is  expected 
to  play  the  major  role  with  government  help- 
ing. The  message  addressed  research  and  de- 
velopment, access  to  energy  resources  on 
Federal  lands,  the  supply  of  enriched  ura- 
nium, more  efficient  use  of  energy,  planning 
for  power  plant  sites  and  transmission  line 
routes,  economic  incentive  to  reduce  sulfur 
oxide  etnlsslons,  and  establisliment  of  an 
Energy  Administration. 

On  June  IS,  the  Interior  Committee  held 
hearings  on  that  message  and  Its  chairman 
and  members  and  this  Senator  questioned 
several  of  the  witnesses  at  length.  The  wit- 
nesses included  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton;  Dr.  Paul  McCracken. 
clialrman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors:  General  George  Lincoln,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness; and  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg.  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  President's  energy  message  stresses 
the  p\irsult  of  a  series  of  programs  on  the 
hypothesis  that  a  valid  national  fud  and  en- 
ergy policy  already  exists. 

But  there  is  not  such  a  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy — at  least  not  a  coherent,  syn- 
chronized policy — and  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage did  not  include  several  important  topics 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  should  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  such  policy. 

Primary  among  the  deficiencies  to  which 
I  alluded  Is  the  matter  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween energy  demand  and  national  produc- 
tivity. For  the  past  several  years,  the  annual 
energy  consumption  in  the  United  States  lias 
grown  at  a  faster  pace  than  the  annual  level 
of  productivity.  Hence.  Increases  in  produc- 
tivity require  increasing  amounts  of  energy. 
If  demand  is  related  to  productivity,  this  sit- 
uation makes  It  almost  impossible  to  fore- 
cast energy  requirements — even  for  the  very 
near  future. 

While  economic  growth  is  obviously  neces- 
sary, the  ability  to  meet  energy  demands — 
especially  demand  for  electric  power — is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult.  The  use  of  en- 
ergy throughout  the  American  economy 
miist  be  evaluated  more  precisely  so  that 
the  trend  toward  economically  inefficient  use 
can  be  reversed. 

The  President's  proposed  energy  program 
combines  technological  efforts  and  adminis- 
trative procedures.  I  have  attempted  to  deter- 
mine how  long  it  will  take  for  each  element 
to  start  to  exert  a  significant  effect  on  the 
overall  fuels  and  energy  problem.  The  time 
estimates  are  admittedly  approximate  but 
they  are  primarily  based  on  available  Infor- 
mation related  to  the  expected  performance 
of  each  element. 

This  analysis  indicated  that  the  total  real- 
istlcaUy  significant  effects  will  be  felt  in  6  to 
15  years  from  now  but  closer  to  the  end  of 
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such  period.  The  Presidential  program  ele- 
ments that  will  have  significant  Impact 
within  the  next  five  years  include : 

(a)  Incentives  for  industry  to  search  for 
new  sources  of  natural  gas; 

(b)  8tepped-up  coal  gaslflcatlon; 

(c)  Facilitating  imports  of  nattiral  and 
liquified  gas  from  Canada  and  other  nations; 
and, 

(d)  Improving  trade  in  crude  oil  with 
Canada. 

The  success  of  these  elements  is  very  much 
dependent  upon  the  amounts  of  fuels  that 
are  available,  both  immediately  and  later,  as- 
suming that  these  elements  are  to  be  con- 
tinuous. 

A  further  gross  omission  in  the  executive 
message  Is  the  interrelationship  of  the  in- 
dividual elements.  For  example,  what  will  be 
the  Impact  on  the  coal  gaslflcatlon  program 
priority  If  incentives  and  Increased  imports 
of  natural  gas  do  make  large  quantities  of 
less-expensive  gas  available?  Conversely, 
what  will  happen  if  the  gasification  program 
results  in  large  quantities  of  gas  at  prices 
competitive  with  domestic  natural  sources 
and  Imports? 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  element 
missing  In  the  message  Is  that  of  oil  imports 
from  nations  other  than  Canada.  Without 
a  complete  discussion  of  this  and  lacking  a 
fuller  understanding  of  import  relationship 
with  all  the  elements  now  and  in  the  future, 
the  President's  message  lacks  cohesion. 

In  summary,  mine  is  the  belief  that  the 
fuels  and  energy  crisis  is  so  acute,  and  the 
environmental  problems  so  tense,  that  we 
must  endeavor  to  give  them  almost  equal 
priority  and  act  on  them  together,  rather 
than  treat  them  separately. 

Few  people  belittle  the  need  for  electrical 
power  nor  under  estimate  its  present  uses. 
It  is  noted,  however,  that  power  projections 
are  arousing  a  torrent  of  public  protest. 

But,  when  they  occur  anywhere  in  America, 
so  do  brotm-outs  and  Mocfc-outs  cause  "tor- 
rents of  protest." 

With  the  controversy  deepening  between 
energy  and  ecology,  what  are  the  prospects 
for  power  in  the  remaining  years  before 
2000?  And  it  Is  pertinent  to  ask:  "Does  more 
'power  for  the  people'  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  what  is  left  of  a  det«1orating  en- 
vironment?" 

The  quality  of  life  and  the  use  of  energy 
are  inextricably  tied  together. 

Yes,  there  are  problems  of  conservation 
and  environmental  concern,  but  I  agree  with 
Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman  John 
N.  Nasslkas'  observation  that  "Every  major 
Industrial  and  economic  decision  that  re- 
sults in  a  change  in  our  land,  water,  and  ffc 
resources  cannot  be  condemned  out  of  hand 
without  sacrlflclng  decades  of  Important  ad- 
vances in  our  standard  of  living  in  this 
country." 

I  believe  that  there  really  Is  no  margin  for 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  priority  between 
working,  on  the  one  hand,  for  preservation 
of  high  quality  envlroiunent  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  working  to  preserve  and  ex- 
pand the  energy  base  on  wliich  our  complex 
economy  rests. 

We  can  maintain  energy  supply  reliability 
compatible  with  demand.  Maintenance  of 
this  reliability  is  dependent  on  adequate 
sources  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 
But  these  alone  will  not  be  enough.  There 
must  be  other  Immense  sources  of  energy — 
(possibly  the  breeder  reactor,  fusion  Instead 
of  fission,  or  the  fuel  cell) — to  augment  the 
fossil  fuels.  And  there  must  be  broader  uses 
of  the  fossil  fuels,  such  as  gasification  of 
coal.  There  must,  of  course,  be  more  explora- 
tion for  and  discovery  of  domestic  petroleum 
and  natural  gas — and  exploration  should  be 
encouraged,  not  impeded.  We  are  too  reliant 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

One  reason  for  the  confusion  in  national 
policy  is  that  Americans  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  as  if  cheap  and  abundant  ener- 
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gy  were  assured  through  ctamlty.  Powef — 
to  beat  and  light  b\illdlngs.  propel  cars  and 
planes,  keep  computers  and  other  machines 
purring — is  the  backbone  of  an  Industrial 
society,  "nte  U.S.  has  been  eonstimiitg  ft  far 
more  greedily  than  any  other  nation.  Ameri- 
cans make  up  6%  of  the  earth's  population 
l>ut  use  approximatety  40%  of  Its  energy- 
producing  fuels 

Ocncturently.  and  partly  as  a  response  to 
the  side  effects  of  expansion  of  energy  r^ 
quirements  and  the  accompanying  growth  In 
our  eoozMmy.  a  broadening  public  concern 
has  developed  for  environmental   quality. 

In  reaching  this  awareness,  however,  we 
have  become  uptight  environmentally.  As  a 
nation  we  appear  to  be  entering  a  new  era 
of  nature  worship.  There  is  talk  of  return- 
ing to  a  "balance  of  nature."  Those  who  pro- 
pose this,  however,  Imply  that  the  natural 
balance  is  the  only  one  and  if  man  wotild 
Just  effect  a  hands-off  policy,  natiire  would 
adjust  itself  by  natural  processes  to  every- 
one's benefit. 

This  attitude  fails  to  recognize  that  man 
Is  a  part  of  the  ectdogical  system  and  by  our 
presence  we  affect  the  balance  of  natiire. 
PubHc  policies  must  be  tempered  to  a  ra- 
tional outlook  toward  environmental  prob- 
lems while,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  the 
necessary  sense  of  urgency  concerning  tech- 
nology, energy  needs,  and  economic  growth. 
We  are  the  custodians  of  nature.  The  en- 
vironmental confrontations  vre  are  experi- 
encing result  from  our  failures  to  properly 
exercise  this  custodianship.  We  have  failed 
to  consider  the  effects  of  our  modem  tech- 
nology on  the  environment,  not  only  detri- 
mentally, but  in  terms  of  what  can  be  done 
through  technology  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment. I  am  concerned  that  neither  the  Con- 
grea  nor  the  Executive  branch  Is  placing 
enough  en^diasis  on  improving  the  pollu- 
tion abatement  technology. 

There  are  environmental  extremists  who 
wonld  sacrifice  technological  advancement 
and  economic  growth  on  the  altar  of  ecology. 
I  Iwlleve  that  balanced  federal  policy  can 
promote  energy  growth  and  economic  growth 
and  better  protection  of  the  enviroiuaent  at 
the  samo  time. 

Yes,  the  public  Interest  demands  that 
there  be  a  batanced  federal  policy  that  not 
only  can  promote  bxrt.  In  fact,  will  promote 
economic  growth  and  better  protection  of  the 
environment  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
•irauKaaeoosty. 

But  not  only  must  we  meet  the  challenges 
and  requirements  of  environmental  law, 
thwe  must  also  be  met  the  challenges  snd 
requisites  of  sodaty  for  evet-iBcreaslng  sup- 
plies of  fuels  and  energy. 

There  must  be  an  updating  of  evalua- 
ti<Hia— a  crash  program  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  the  acceleration  of  rrwiarr  h  »»«< 
development  and  a  reotdaring  of  priorities 
on  the  fuels  and  energy  front,  as  wMl  as  in 
environBamtal  endeavora 

Obviously,  reliable  Jong-term  sources  of 
energy  must  depend  on  more  exploration  and 
discovery  of  reserves  of  fossil  fuels,  followed 
by  Increased  domflstie  productions,  and  the 
developing  of  unconventional  replacement 
suppUes.  Therefore,  any  viable  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Poiley  must  Include  considera- 
tion at  incanUTea.  But  It  must  be  in  tune  also 
with  environmental  requirements.  Such  aen- 
slUve  poUcy  balaneea  wiU  not  be  easy  to 
accomplish. 

The  immediate  need  is  to  overcome  a  fos- 
sa-fuel  supply  shortage  and  to  develop  more 
effective,  mot*  effldent,  and  c!eaner  methods 
of  power  gensntioa  Msd  tniMmlaalon  wtth- 
otttdaCag  aKaBMlvo  aoologlcal  vtalsnee. 

Providhag  sBeora  souxusa  oC  energy  sardy 
wm  tevQiT*  iTimMia  floats  Mid  telng  htgw 
prt««  for  flonwimw  praduote.  Vast  new  ca^ 
tal  InvwtounU  will  be  requirwl.  These  are 
ooite  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  for  the 
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fulfillment  of  the  double  objective  to  secure 
more  rallabla  «Mrgy  sources  and  a  deanar 
environment.  We  hope  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee Study  will  pull  the  many  fragmented 
parts  of  the  fuels  axvd  mergy  picture  together 
into  a  meaningful  wtKde  that  will  lead  to  a 
long-overdue  National  Fnds  and  Energy  Pot- 
ley.  And  we  hope  ft  win  meld  with  the  Na- 
tional Prtlcy  on  the  Environment,  rather 
than  dash  with  it. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  ABZUG  WARNS 
PRESIDENT  NIZON  WOMEN'S  PO- 
LITICAL CAUCUS  IS  "NO  LAUGH- 
ma  MATTER" 


HON.  BEULA  S.  ABZUG 

or  mw  TOBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Jvlg  IS.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortimate  that  the  men  who  are  leaders 
of  this  country  fail  to  recocnlae  the  needs 
and  potential  of  wvmcn.  That  President 
Nixon,  Secretary  of  State  Rogen,  and 
Mr.  Kfawtnger  chose  the  opening  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  as  an 
opportunity  to  ridicule  and  insUIt  women 
Is  upsetting— but  not  sunnising.  Ibis  ad- 
ministration has  done  nothing  to  increase 
women's  partictpattoo  in  the  political 
process  and,  evidently,  intends  neither  to 
appoint  women  to  policymaking  positiotis 
nor  to  encoura^  them  to  run  for  politi- 
cal ofnce. 

The  National  Political  Women's  Cau- 
cus was  started  to  help  women  of  all  po- 
litical affltlationa  orsaniae  to  use  their 
political  power  effecttrely.  In  the  past 
wom«i  have  not  been  fully  represented 
by  or  in  any  of  the  political  parties.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  male  power  struc- 
ture realises  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  this  situatioo.  and  that  we  intend 
to  share  equally  in  gorerning  this  coim- 
try. 

I  am  entering  in  the  Recorb  a  work- 
ing paper  from  the  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus  concerning  the  role  of 
women  in  politics  as  well  as  statements 
that  Gloria  Sttinem  and  I  made  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Nixon,  Rogers,  and  Kis- 
singer. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  re- 
direct its  efforts  from  making  derogatory 
comments  about  the  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus  to  developing  construc- 
tive affirmative  action  plans  that  will  in- 
volve womm  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  material  follows: 

CONGKKSSWOMAIf  BELLA  S.  ABZOC  WASKB  PkXS- 
IDENT  NiXON  WOMKK'S  POLITICSL  CaXTCXTS  IS 
"TIO  LSUOHIMC  MSTRB" 

Washuvotok,  July  14.  19T1. — "Presideirt 
Nixon  will  find  oat  In  1973  that  the  newly 
formed  nonpartisan  National  Woman's  Po- 
litical Caucus  Is  no  laughing  matter,"  Con- 
gresswoman  Bella  S.  Atisug  said  today. 

Conmnenting  on  news  reports  which  had 
Secretary  of  State  Bogers  T"mpar<"g  the 
leaders  of  the  women's  caucus  to  a  "bur- 
lesque" and  the  President  replying,  "What's 
wrong  with  that?,"  the  New  York  Congress- 
wonan  said: 

*X)bvloasly,  the  President  and  his  advlaen 
are  accustomed  to  viewing  women  only  ha 
terms  of  flesh  shows.  It's  liksulting,  but  not 
surprising.  The  President  has  never  said  or 
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done  anything  to  Indlcata  that  he  haa  the 
slightest  undarstandlng  of  wooaan.  thair 
power,  diversity,  potantlaUky  or  needs^ 

"The  fact  U  that  iinniaii  rsprsaam  6S 
per  cent  at  the  poynlatian.  but  thay'i*  d- 
most  invisible  in  his  *'*~^Titfltr»tton  Wosn- 
Mi  hold  a  total  of  only  1.6  per  cent  of  S,796 
Orade  17  poUcymaking  Jobs  in  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Nixon  has  made  no  appointment 
of  women  to  Cabinet  rank  or  to  ambassa- 
dorial rank,  which  leaves  us  even  worse  off 
than  we  were  under  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Of  the  aoo  women  whom  he  daims  to 
have  named  to  top"  jobs,  30  were  appointed 
to  the  JPK  Committee  on  the  Performing 
Arts,  two  to  the  Committee  tar  the  Pwaerva- 
tlon  of  the  White  House,  and  others  to  mu- 
seum advisory  boards  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

"Mr.  Nixon  is  going  to  find  ont  In  l»7a 
tbat  women  will  no  itmger  let  themselves 
be  consigned  to  kitchens,  to  mtueums,  or 
to  the  sldeUnes  of  political  power. 

"The  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
which  was  initiated  this  past  weekend.  Is 
organising  w(»nen  of  aU  poUtlcal  psjtles  and 
affiliations  to  demand  an  equal  share  in 
elective  and  ajqmlntive  office. 

"We're  serious,  we're  here  to  stay,  and 
we're  determined  to  use  the  enormous  po- 
litical power  of  women  to  see  that  we  share 
equally  in  governing  our  country  and  change 
our  nation's  priorities  to  place  human  needs 
first." 

Statement  bt  Olosia  Steinem  om  National 
WoKXN's  Poi.mcAL  Caucus 

I  am  not  now  and  never  have  been  a  girl 
friend  of  Henry  Kissinger. 

If  Mr.  Kissinger  and  Mr.  Bogers  treat 
Madame  Blnh,  tit*  chief  negotiator  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  with  the  sama 
disdain  and  male  chauvinism  displayed  in 
their  conunents  on  the  National  Women's 
PoUtlcal  Caucus.  It  may  be  a  major  reason 
for  the  failure  of  our  negotiations  in  Parla. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  likely  to 
encourage  Bcpubllcan  women  to  join  the 
caucus  than  this  attitude  on  the  part  ot 
their  male  repreaentattvea. 

National  Womkn's  Poutkal  Caucus — Jult 
10-11.  1971:  WoaasHOf  om  Pouzkal  Pao- 

CXDVaXS  AMD  Stbatxct 

The  following  figures  on  women  in  public 
offlce  give  us  some  Idea  of  the  decline  ot 
women's  political  strength  over  the  past 
eleven  years: 
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woman's  participation  in  the  political  proosv 
increases,  there  wlU  have  to  be  an  equal 
increase  in  knowledge  of  the  tj»»>.TH/|^^^  qi 
real  political  involvement.  Woman  today  ai« 
the  coffee-pourers  of  both  parties.  "It's  time." 
as  Congreeswoman  Bella  Alxug  has  said.  "For 
women  to  come  out  of  the  back  rooms  of 
pontics." 

The  statsment  of  purpoae  for  the  Women's 
Political  caucus  includes  these  calls  for 
action.  Suggestions  a<  how  to  implement 
them  are  the  svb/ect  of  aiactission  o/  thi» 
loorkahop: 

1.  Confront  our  own  party  structures. 

2.  lUsacmlnate  informatlcui  on  filing  dsad- 
linea  and  elactlon  procaduras— state,  local 
national,  for  uss  ot  women  candldatca. 

3.  Ifonitor  ■elation  of  itstegstsa  m  pre- 
sented to  the  cradentlals  committae  ot  Presi- 
dential Nominating  ConvanUona. 
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woman's  laraw  In  erary  election. 


4. 
5. 

6.  RaUy  natkwMU  aappon  for  t^mj^ignm 
or  woBam  eandUUtcs. 

7.  PnbUetaa  reoord  of  nuUe  polltlcUna  on 
womenl  and  humanist  Issues. 

8.  Wltbdmw  support  from  candhUtas  wbo 
do  not  take  concrete  steps  forward  for 
women. 

X.  PAKTT  STBTTCTtniB — BXFUBUCAM  AMO 
DEMOOAT 

Out  Of  106  sUte  and  territorial  Demo- 
eratlc  and  BapubUean  parties  only  two  are 
cltaired  by  females.  (Oregon  Democratic 
Par^  chaired  by  Caroline  Wllklns  and  Ne- 
bfaska  Bapubllcan  Party  chaired  by  Lor- 
ralna  Orr). 

Although  most  states  are  required  to  elect 
an  equal  number  of  commlttaawomen  and 
committeemen  to  operate  the  basic  unlu  of 
political  party  organisation  (precinct,  ward, 
town  or  ▼oUng  district)  eqval  mcceta  to  lead- 
enhip  position*  h€U  been  tevtrelp  limited. 
Proposed  action 
The  Democratic  Party  in  the  60  states  Is 
In  the  process  of  conforming  to  the  18 
guidelines  for  reform  Issued  by  the  McOov- 
am-Ftaser  Commission  on  Party  Structure 
and  Delegate  Selection.  (The  ccnnmlsslon  It- 
self contained  3  women  out  of  2S  members.) 
Among  the  guidelines  are  a  request  to  "en- 
courage representation  on  the  state's  dele- 
gation to  the  convention  of  minority  groups, 
young  people  and  women  In  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  their  presence  in  the  sUte's 
population." 

To  date,  the  following  have  taken  no  ac- 
tum on  complying  with  the  age/sax  gtUda- 
Unas: 

California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  nil- 
noia.  Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Iteryland, 
and  Maasachuaatts. 

Michigan,  Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  Ohio. 

Oregon,  PennsylvanU,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Texas,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virgin  Islands.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

Woman  should  become  familiar  with  these 
guidelines  for  reform  within  the  Democratic 
Party,  agitata  within  their  «Ute  for  com- 
pliance, cooperate  with  efforts  being  under- 
taken for  party  reform.  For  example,  there 
Is  an  ad  hoc  task  force  of  Democratic  women 
who  are  attempting  to  make  proposed 
changes  within  the  party  meaningful  to 
women. 

See:  "The  National  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Status  of  Women,"  Congressional  Record 
Reprint  of  April  7,  1971 — Congresswoman 
BeUla  Abcug.  Policy  Council  Resolution  on 
the  Status  of  Women  in  the  Party  (attached) 
Tor  further  information : 
Ogicial  OuideUnes  for  Delegate  Selection 
adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Party  Struc- 
ture aiul  Delegate  Selection,  1969.  Address: 
Democratic  Nat.  Comm. 

Mandate  for  Reform,  Commission  on  Party 
Structure  and  Delegate  Selection,  April  1970, 
D«n.  Nat.  Comm. 

Politieal  Report  Democratic  reform  drive 
falters  as  spotlight  shifts  to  Presidential  race, 
Andrew  J.  Olass  and  Jonathan  Oottln  In 
NatiOHal  Journal.  June  19,  1971,  P.  1293. 

"Women  and  Political  Parties:  The  Legal 
Dimension  of  Discrimination.''  by  PhylUs 
Segal.  Congressional  Record  reprint,  i^rU  6. 
1971 — Congrasswcman  Martha  Orlfflths  (at- 
tached) 

Republican  Porty 
Republican  Party  has  no  similar  reform 
movement  underway  but  is  actively  making 
an  effort  to  show  women  in  visible  positions 
within  the  government  and  party.  (See  hand- 
out on  Nixon  policies  toward  women.)  Wom- 
en's Division  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  has  a  report  on  Republican  ap- 
pointments of  women  entitled  "Women  In 
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Public  Servtoe."  (Also  see  The  Progressive. 
August.  1971,  "Nixon's  aOO  Woman"  by  Judy 
MtfFaddan.) 

n.  XUCTXMO   DKLXQATX  TO   PaZSmEMTlal.  NOKI- 
WAUMO    COKVXNTION 

In  1988  only  13%  of  the  Democratic  dele- 
gstt»a  In  Chicago  were  women;  in  Miami  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  only 
17%  of  the  delegates  were  women.  Four  Dem- 
ocratic delegations  included  only  one  female 
delegate  (the  National  commltteewoman 
who  by  Convention  rule  was  an  automatic 
delegate.)  In  Illinois  only  8  of  118  Demo- 
cratic delegates  were  women;  in  Indiana  only 
4  of  68;  In  Alabama  1  of  48. 

In  the  Republican  delegations  of  New 
Hampshire,  West  Virginia  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  no  women  at  all  were  represented. 

Information  on  the  delegates  selection 
process,  dates  of  flling,  state  and  party  re- 
quirements have  to  be  researched  state  by 
state.  Political  action  takes  place  primarily 
at  the  local  level.  Therefore,  the  NWPC  needs 
to  provide  Information,  money  and  visibility 
for  women  organising  at  the  local  level. 

Sources  of  information  on  The  Selection  of 
Delegates  to  ConventUms.  election  Procedures 
and  flUng  deadline: 

(a)  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Individual 
steta  for  copy  of  election  laws. 

(b)  State  Party  Chairman  for  party  reg- 
ulations. 

(c)  Registration  and  Voting  Laws  of  the 
SO  states:  Touth  Citizenship  Fund,  3100  "M" 
Street.  NW,  Suite  806.  Washington.  D.C.. 
•12.00. 

(d)  Registration  and  Voting  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures State  by  State:  League  of  Women 
Votws,  1730  "M"  Street,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  (pamphlet  being  updated.  $.76). 

(e)  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  American 
Woman  in  Politics  at  Rutgers  umverslty. 
New  Jersey  is  planning  to  hold  a  conference 
in  Septemt>er  on  Increasing  Women  Partici- 
pation in  National  Conventions.  They  plan 
to  deal  with  problems  of  how  to  become  a 
delegate.  Material  should  be  avaUable  from 
th«n. 

(f)  Ouldallnes  for  Delegate  Selection— 
Democratlo  National  Oonmilttae. 

(g)  Common  Cause.  2100  "U"  Street,  NW. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  is  compiling  material  on 
state  changes  in  election  laws,  etc.  This  study 
should  be  available  sometime  In  September 
or  October.  1971. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  STRIKE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  BOtnn  CAaouHA 
IN  THB  SRNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preeldait.  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Coercionlsts"  ap- 
peared In  the  July  15.  1971,  issue  of  the 
August.  Oa..  Chronicle. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  one  ele- 
ment of  the  current  strike  by  telephone 
workers  is  related  to  the  demand  that  all 
workers  be  compelled  to  pay  union  dues 
if  they  work  for  the  telephone  company. 

Mr.  President,  this  demand  is  not  only 
unreasonable  but  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  communications  industry,  it  would 
deny  an  individual  the  right  to  work 
unless  he  became  a  member  of  the  union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcx)rd, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle,  July  15. 
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Trb  CoxxcioNnrrs 

One  Issue  which  contributes  to  the  present 

telephone  strike,  with  iu  threat  of  a  com- 

m\inlcatlon    crisis,    is    a   demand    that    aU 

workers  be  compelled  to  pay  up  In  the  form 

of  union  dues,  or  be  Ared. 

The  demand  for  a  compulsory  union  shop 
Is.  of  course,  only  one  part  of  the  package 
the  union  wants.  We  make  no  judgment 
herewith  on  proposed  changes  In  wage  struc- 
ture, pension  Improvements  and  job  security. 
We  do.  however,  brand  as  grasping  and 
hypocritical  any  proposal  to  make  secure  the 
jobs  of  those  who  suppress  their  distaste 
for  compulsion  and  pay  up,  while  making 
100  per  cent  insecure  the  job  of  an  individual 
who  feels  that  he  does  not  want  or  need  the 
union.  The  American  way  Is  the  way  of  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  the  more  alternatives  are 
eliminated,  the  closer  we  come  to  medieval 
serfdom. 

The  tired  old  argument  that  a  compul- 
sory union  shop  is  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence and  growth  of  a  union  won't  hold  wa- 
ter. In  the  case  of  the  telephone  workers, 
the  solid  record  of  growth  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America  is  in  itself  proof 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  to  use  co- 
ercion to  expand.  Over  the  past  20  years  the 
CWA  has  almost  doubled  ita  numerical 
strength — in  circumstances  permitting  free- 
dom of  choice  by  the  worker. 

Such  freedom  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  great  union  leaders.  At  an 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention 
nearly  50  years  ago.  Samuel  Oompers.  a  pio- 
neering union  builder,  said:  "I  want  to  urge 
devotion  to  the  fundamentals  of  human  lib- 
erty— the  principle  of  voluntarism.  No  last- 
ing gain  has  ever  come  from  compulsion." 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  fur- 
thermore, told  a  congressional  committee  in 
1965  that  disputes  over  comptilsory  unionism 
are  "a  major  cause  of  industrial  strife." 

While  this  Issue  is  before  the  American 
public  In  such  dramatic  fashion.  It  would 
be  timely  for  that  public  to  Insist  to  its  con- 
gressmen that  legislation  be  passed  protect- 
ing the  freedom  of  workers  in  all  federally 
regulated  utilities.  Last  year,  a  victory  for 
Individual  freedom  was  won  when,  by  legis- 
lation, a  ban  on  coercive  unionism  was  ap- 
plied to  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

To  extend  this  same  protection  to  aU  util- 
ities subject  to  national  regulation  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  rights  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  In  1778. 


FULL  EDUCATION  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS  ATTENDmO  NIGHT 
SCHOOL 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MKanoAN' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  and  petition 
from  a  group  of  veterans  in  my  con- 
gressional district  which  brought  to  my 
attention  a  serious  inequity  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  veterans'  educational  as- 
sistance programs. 

Under  current  law,  a  veteran  who  at- 
tends high  school  during  the  day  and 
works  afternoons  or  evenings  is  eligible 
to  receive  full  veterans'  benefits  for  edu- 
cational assistance.  However,  a  veteran 
who  works  days  and  attends  night 
classes  is  only  allowed  a  maximum  of 
half  benefits  despite  the  fact  that  he 
is  taking  the  same  course  IcKad. 
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The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  tods^ 
will  correct  thla  inequity.  It  will  provide 
that  educaikuial  allowances  for  veterans 
be  distributed  cm  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  credit  hours  of  coiirse  work  taken 
regaixSesa  of  whether  the  classwork  is 
compleied  in  day  or  evening  classes. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  thai  we  owe  it 
to  our  returning  veterans  to  offer  them 
and  provide  them  with  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  assistance  pos- 
sible. A  veteran  who  returns  bcune  and 
attempts  to  further  his  education  whUe 
holding  down  a  job  certainly  deserves  our 
praise  and  encouragement,  and  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  mer^  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
night  school. 

At  this  votnt,  I  would  Uke  to  insert  the 
text  of  this  bOl  into  the  Rkcord.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  wHl  give  the  bill 
their  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion: 

BJt.  9894 
A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Coda. 

In  order  to  designate  certain  adult  evening 

high  schocd  ooorses  as  full-time  courses  for 

purposes  of  educational  assistance  aUow- 

anoa  payments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repraentatfves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusemhled.  That  section 
1684(a)  (3)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  immediately 
after  "(3) ";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(B)  an  adult  evening  high  schocd  coarse 
in  which  two  or  nu>re  Carnegie  vmits  are 
required  per  semester  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course; ". 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  thla  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


TESTIMONY  OP  EDMUND  G.  BROWN. 
JR.,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  STATE 
OP  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  able  new  young  leaders  recently 
elected  to  statewide  ofiBce  is  Edmund  G. 
Brown.  Jr.,  California's  Secretary  of 
Stote. 

Jerry  Brown  recently  demonstrated  his 
abaity  and  insight  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Having  just  won  the  confidence  of  the 
voters  of  our  Nation's  largest  State  in  a 
campaign  in  which  he  had  to  raise  $250,- 
000  for  a  constitutional  office  not  well 
imderstood  by  moat  Califomians,  Jerry 
has  develc^Ded  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
excesses  which  threaten  our  electoral 
processes. 

I  believe  his  testimony  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Jerry's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 


EXll^SiONS  OS  REMARKS 

SxATniBKT  KT  BamiKs  Q.  Baowv.  Jx. 

Last  year,  a«  a  candidate  for  Secretary  «( 
Steta  In  California,  I  qwat  a  quartar-mll- 
llon-doUara — more  than  ball  ot  U  oa.  tals- 
vlidon.  SlBca  I  had  no  algnlflcaBk  flnanctal 
rasouroaa  of  my  own.  I  waa  forced  to  spend 
approxtmataly  80  per  cent  of  my  time  raid- 
ing money.  This  prevented  me  from  doing 
more  of  what  I  really  should  haw  been  do- 
ing— dlscuBstng  tba  Issuaa  and  communi- 
cating with  Callfomia's  8.7  mllllen  voters. 

Other  oandldates  in  California  raised  and 
spent  approximately  836  million  to  conduct 
their  eampalgns  last  year.  And — ^for  the  most 
part — a  handful  of  wealthy  people  gave  the 
money. 

In  California  and  most  large  states  sky- 
rocketing campaign  coats  are  turning  can- 
didates into  beggars  who  are  forced  to  go  hat 
in  hand  to  lobbyiaU.  spaclal-totereat  groups 
and  wealthy  tndlvlduala.  It  la  no  kmger  pos- 
sible to  condoet  an  adequate  campaign  In 
a  major  state  without  buying  lots  of  coatly 
TV  time.  Candidates  who  are  not  wealthy 
must  BCdldt  funds  front  what  I  baheve  an 
questionable  .  .  .  and  sometimes  highly  Im- 
proper . .  .sources. 

We  have  now  In  Hxls  nation  a  campaign 
system  that  actually  invites  corruption. 

Tou  gentlemen  have  before  you  several  bills 
which  attempt  In  one  faahlon  or  another  to 
deal  with  this  growing  problem.  In  my  opin- 
ion, any  bill  which  would  lessen  the  role  ot 
money  in  politics  wonld  be  beneficial. 

Bather  than  dlaeuaatng  the  spedflc  bills 
in  detail.  I  would  like  to  oft«r  you  my  views 
on  how  the  goal  of  Icnsenlng  the  Importance 
of  m<«ey  In  politics  can  be  reached  throvigh 
C<mgresslonal  action. 

Let  me  point  ottt  first  that  in  California 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  chief  elections 
oOcer.  He  not  only  supervises  the  actual  con- 
duct of  electiona,  but  he  also  files  and  re- 
views the  campaign  financial  reports  re- 
quired by  our  state  law. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  studying 
these  reports  and  discussing  them  with  can- 
didates. All  this  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  control 
the  aptrallng  cost  of  locof  and  statewide,  as 
weU  as  federal,  campaigns. 

We  now  have  pending  In  the  California 
legtalature  several  ptopoaaU  dealing  with 
campaign  finance.  Some  of  the  bills  set  ex- 
penditure limits.  Others  impoae  tighter  fi- 
nancial reporting  requirements.  Some  iht>- 
vide  for  tax  credits  for  contrlbutiona. 

These  bllU,  if  adopted,  may  help  with  state 
leglalatlve  camptUgns,  but  they  win  not  deal 
with  the  major  campaigns — those  for  state- 
wide oflke,  for  example,  or  Presidential  or 
U.S.  Senate  campaigns. 

The  problem  ot  money  m  major  races  must 
ba  tackled  by  Congress  because  most  of  the 
money  in  those  campaigns  is  q>ent  on  tele- 
vision. Unless  yon  gentlemen  deal  with  the 
queetlcm  of  TV  advertising,  we  will  continue 
to  see  ever  Increasing  costs  for  statewide  as 
well  as  federal  campaigns. 

Rather  than  taking  the  much -discussed 
step  of  limiting  nq>endltures  for  broadcast 
or  other  media,  I  suggest  the  f (blowing  six- 
point  plan: 

1.  Candidates  In  a  gen«al  election  for 
President,  Vice  President,  U.S.  Senator  and 
Oovemor  should  be  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing television  time. 

2.  Those  same  candidates  should  be  given 
a  substantial  amount  of  free  television  time 
on  every  station  in  the  country. 

3.  Political  campaign  mail  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  low  non-profit  organization  rate 
rather  than  the  higher  third-class  bulk  rate. 

4.  Contributions  of  more  than  85,000 
should  be  effectively  outlawed  and  loopholes 
allowing  8ei>arate  contributions  to  various 
conunittees  should  be  eliminated.  Parsons 
who  contribute  more  than  85.000  and  candi- 
dates who  accept  more  than  85.000  from  any 
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single  aoucca  should  ha  subject  to  sttf  Unas 
and  poaslble  Imprisonment. 

k.  Small  oontnbutlona  should  be  encoor- 
agad  by  granting  90  per  cent  tax  credits  for 
cantnbutlona  of  glO  or  lass  by  indlvlduala. 

8>  Candidates  for  offices  where  television 
advertising  Is  allowed  should  be  sold  time  at 
a  station's  lowest  unit  rate.  Ilils  same  lowest 
unit  rate  provision  should  apply  to  other 
media,  such  as  radio,  billboards,  new^tapars 
and  magazines,  which  sell  time  or  space  to 
candidates  for  any  office. 

Each  of  these  prc^>osal8  must,  of  course,  ba 
spelled  out  In  detail  In  any  legislation  which 
may  be  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  elaborate  on  several 
of  the  more  difficult  questions  which  my 
suggestions  raise. 

First,  the  proposal  to  prohlhlt  TV  advertis- 
ing. I  limited  this  prohibition  to  candidates 
for  President,  Vice  President,  Governor  and 
U.S.  Senator  because  I  believe  it  is  practi- 
cal to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of  free 
television  time  to  nominees  for  these  offices. 
If  adequate  free  time  is  avaUable,  there  Is 
no  need  for  candidates  to  supplement  that 
with  paid  time.  And  I  l>eUeve  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest  to  allow  rich 
candidates  to  purchase  additional,  and  un- 
necessary, commercial  spots.  If  our  goal  Is  to 
reduce  the  role  of  money  in  politics,  then  we 
must  remove  the  advantage  that  money  now 
buys  In  campaigns.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
pndiibiting  candidates  for  President,  Vice 
President,  Governor  and  Senator  from  piff- 
chaslng  commercial  television  time. 

When  free  time  is  provided  to  candidates 
the  question  arises,  who  will  pay  for  the 
time?  There  are  three  options:  First,  the  sta- 
tions themselves  could  be  required  to  donate 
the  time  under  the  theory  that  they  are  us- 
ing the  public's  airwaves  and  have  an  obli- 
gation to  make  time  available  for  public 
purposes  free  of  charge.  Second,  the  federal 
government  cotUd  i>ay  the  stations  for  the 
time.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a  direct  fed- 
eral campaign  subsidy.  Third,  some  combina- 
tion of  donated  and  subsidized  time  could 
be  worked  out. 

I  believe  Congress,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  shotild 
study  the  economics  of  these  various  options 
before  choosing  between  them. 

When  free  TV  time  is  provided,  somebody 
must  determine  the  amount  and  format  d 
the  programs 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund's  Voters'  T'lme  proposal, 
which  suggests  a  series  of  stx  half-hour 
prime  time  programs  for  major  party  Presi- 
dential nominees.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
the  best  way  to  allocate  television  time. 

It  is  wen-known  by  those  who  have  been 
Involved  with  TV  advertising  that  short 
"spots"  are  generally  the  most  effective  way 
to  reach  the  public.  Most  people  simply  will 
not  watch  a  half-hour  ix>lltical  program. 
Consequently,  most  candidates  would  rather 
use  their  money  to  buy  30-second,  SO-second 
and  I -minute  conmierclals. 

This  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  my 
free  time  proposal.  I  suggest  that  each  team 
of  major  party  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominees  be  given  two  prime-time 
spots,  each  two-and-a-half  minutes  long,  on 
every  television  station  in  the  nation  every 
night  during  the  four  weeks  Immediately 
preceding  the  general  election.  In  addition, 
each  Presidential  nominee  should  be  given 
one  half-hoiu-  program  to  be  aired  in  prime 
time  on  every  station  during  the  last  week  of 
the  campaign. 

Major  party  Oubematorlal  aitd  Senate 
candidates  should  be  given  the  same  amount 
of  time  on  every  station  m  their  state.  If.  as 
is  the  case  in  some  areas,  a  candidate's  state 
la  substantially  aarred  by  a  station  located  In 
another  state,  then  that  atatloo  mtast  provide 
time  in  the  same  amount  as  would  ba  r»> 
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qtdrad  if  fh*  BtsUon  wen  lOMted  In  the  e«n- 
dldato'B  bom*  state. 

I  diow  tiM  two-and-ft-lMlf  mlnuta  length 
becaiiM  It  U  •  re—onable  eompromHe  be- 
tween optimum  adrertutng  mxtA  what  la 
needed  to  convey  a  meange  with  aome  r»- 
tlcmal  content.  At  least  half  of  ea^  candi- 
date's spots  should  consist  of  the  candi- 
date himself  speaking  directly  to  the  vleweia. 

The  time  amounts  I  have  recommended  ap- 
ply to  what  I  call  "major  party"  nominees.  I 
de&ne  a  "major  party"  as  one  whose  nomi- 
nee for  the  office  In  question  placed  flnt  or 
second  in  the  popular  vote  in  at  least  two  of 
the  three  preceding  elections. 

I  beUeve  aome  teievlalon  time  should  also 
be  provided  to  "mlncv  party"  candidates,  de- 
fining a  "minor  i>arty"  as  one  whoae  nomi- 
nee received  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  votea 
cast  In  the  preceding  election  for  the  office 
Involved. 

In  addition.  s<»ne  minimal  time  should  be 
provided  to  what  I  call  "emerging  parties." 
This  category  makes  room  for  the  new  party 
that  arises  from  time  to  time.  To  be  con- 
sidered an  "emerging  party"  for  Ouberna- 
torlal  and  Senate  campaigns,  the  party  would 
mardy  have  to  qualify  for  the  baUot  in  the 
state  Involved.  To  qualify  aa  an  "emerging 
party"  for  a  Presidential  campaign,  the 
party  would  have  to  appear  on  the  ballot  In 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  states,  and 
tbaaa  states  would  have  to  represent  enough 
eleetoral  votes  to  constitute  a  majority  In 
the  tf  eetoral  college. 

"Minor  pary"  nominees  shotild  be  given 
flva  separate  two-and-a-half  minute  prime 
tlma  tpota  during  each  of  the  four  weeks 
prafiertlng  the  election.  "Emerging  party" 
iMnnlneea  should  be  granted  three  separate 
two-and-a-half  minute  prime  time  programs 
during  each  of  the  last  four  weeks  before  the 
election. 

The  rriatlve  apportiomnent  of  time,  by  the 
way.  la  generally  in  line  with  the  ratio  sug- 
geatad  In  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  re- 
port. 

If  my  free  time  proposal  or  (me  similar  to 
tt  were  adopted.  American  voters  would  be 
givan  substantial  opportunity  to  hear  the 
▼lewa  of  Praaldentlal,  Oubamatorial  and 
Senate  candldatea  aeeklng  their  votea.  A  can- 
didate's wealth  or  ability  to  raise  money  from 
rich  friends  would  no  longer  determine 
whether  he  could  gain  access  to  the  voters' 
living  rooms. 

Although  I  am  suggesting  free  TV  time 
only  during  the  general  election  campaign, 
my  third  proposal — a  reduced  p<dltlcal  mail 
rate — would  apply  in  the  primary,  as  well: 
I  believe  these  m^mnga  should  be  avail- 
able to  p<dlUcal  candidates  at  all  levels,  from 
city  council  to  President. 

As  you  may  know,  the  TT.8.  Postal  Serv- 
loe  proposes  to  raise  the  third-class  rate  to 
6-oants  per  letter,  a  move  that  would  In- 
iTsase  campaign  coets.  I  believe  quallfled  can- 
dldatea should  be  allowed  to  mail  campaign 
material  at  the  3.1 -cent  rate  being  pr(^>osed 
for  mailing  by  non-profit  organizations. 

Just  last  week  I  filed  a  petition  with  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  asking  for  a  reduced 
political  rate.  If  the  Commission  denies  my 
petition.  I  am  hopeful  this  committee  wlU 
consider  adding  postal  reduction  sections  to 
the  various  campaign  finance  bills  now  being 
studied. 

Postage  la  a  large  ooet  in  local  n^mp^ignii 
A  survey  by  my  office  shows  that  candldatea 
for  the  California  state  legislature  last  year 
^>ent  considerably  mote  than  a  third  of  their 
total  budgets  on  maU.  Reducing  the  postage 
rate  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
the  ooet  of  conducting  legislative  campaigns 
In  California  and  other  staAes. 

My  fourth  proposal — prohibiting  contrlbu- 
tkms  larger  than  t5XX)0— U  one  that  is  dealt 
with  In  some  of  the  bills  before  you.  I  strong- 
ly support  llmlUng  the  role  that  any  wealthy 
Individual  can  play  In  a  campaign  and  I  be- 
lieve this  jK-obiblUon.  If  backed  up  with  a 
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toui^  enftoroemant  mecbanlam.  will  be  bene- 
ficial. 

Tax  eradlta — my  fifth  propoaal— are  alao 
called  for  la  sobm  of  your  blUs.  In  my  i^lnloa 
small  ooutrUrators  ahould  be  given  90  par 
cant  for  tbalr  contributions.  A  SO  per  cent 
credit,  aa  supported  by  some,  will  not  ade- 
quately aooompUsh  the  goal  of  encouraging 
small  donatloos. 

My  sixth  proposal — guaranteeing  lowest 
unit  cost  for  advertising  media — is  one  that 
again  la  contained  In  many  of  the  bills  you 
are  oonalderlng.  I  believe  the  lowest  unit  ooet 
provision  should  apply  to  billboards,  news- 
papers, magaalnes,  radio  and  television. 

In  conclusion.  let  me  emphasize  the  critical 
role  that  television  plays  In  all  statewide 
campaigns  in  California.  We  are  a  state  ot 
20  minion  people,  moet  Uvlng  In  single- 
lamlly  residences.  A  statewide  candidate  who 
does  not  use  television  simply  cannot  com- 
municate with  the  electorate.  Spending  huge 
sums  for  paid  TV  advertising  does  not 
guarantee  victory,  but  faUure  to  spend  huge 
sums  does  seem  to  guarantee  defeat.  Tou 
may  be  Interested  to  know  that  in  the  eight 
statewide  races  conducted  lost  year  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  candidate  who  j>urchased  the 
most  TV  time  won  in  every  Instance. 

So,  on  the  one  band  we  have  the  extreme 
Importance  of  television  in  California.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  great  Imprac- 
ticallty  of  using  television  In  races  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  state  legislature. 
Slightly  more  than  Sa  per  cent  of  California's 
voters  live  In  what  Is  called  the  Los  Angeles 
television  market.  This  means  that  about 
half  of  our  state's  38  Congressmen  would 
have  to  use  Los  Angeles  stations  If  they 
wanted  to  buy  TV  spota.  Bach  Congressman 
would  be  paying  to  reach  about  11  mlUlon 
Callfomians.  but  only  a  fraction  of  thoaa 
paopla  would  live  in  his  district. 

Television.  In  California  and  many  other 
areas,  is  strictly  a  medium  for  candldatea 
with  statewide  or  close  to  statewide  con- 
atltuandea.  This  la  why  I  have  limited  my 
combination  of  free  TV  time  and  prohibition 
of  paid  TV  advertising  to  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident. Vice  Prealdant.  Senator  and  Ctovemor. 
It  simply  Is  not  practical  to  extend  this  plan 
to  other  candldatea. 

I  have  with  me  and  am  submitting  fOr  the 
record  a  copy  of  a  peUtlon  I  filed  last  year 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion requesting  a  rule  that  would  require  TV 
statlona  to  provide  some  free  time  for  major 
candidates.  I  filed  an  amendment  to  that 
peUUon  earUer  this  week  and  I  believe  these 
dooumente  will  be  of  intereat  to  thoee  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  television  in  cam- 
paigns. 

I  am  alao  submitting  for  the  record  a  copy 
of  the  petition  I  fUed  last  week  with  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  requesting  reduced 
ratea  for  political  mall.  Ihat  petition  con- 
taina  detailed  Information  on  the  Importance 
of  mall  In  political  campaigns. 

Public  office  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  rich 
man's  preserve.  Sach  year  it  is  more  dUBcult 
for  an  honest  man  of  moderate  means  to 
conduct  an  adequate  campaign.  Skyrocket- 
ing campaign  costs  have  opened  the  door  to 
infiuenoe-peddllng  by  those  who  oommand 
sufficient  resources  to  bankroll  campaigns. 
Immediate  Congressional  action  la  needed  to 
prevent  our  democracy  from  beoomlng  a 
plutocracy. 


UJS.  OIL  NEEDS  AND  THE 
lODDLE  EAST 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nmAif* 
IN  THS  HOXrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  strong  poesibillty  that  the  United 
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states  will  have  to  obtain  an  Increasing 
amount  of  Its  oil  supplies  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  north  Africa  in  the  coming 
years  unless  there  are  drastic  changes 
in  consumption  patterns  and  many  new 
energy  discoveries.  Trends  in  the  world 
oil  industry,  the  role  of  Middle  East  oil 
in  the  world,  and  future  US.  needs  were 
the  topic  of  James  E.  Akins'  testimony 
before  the  Near  East  Subcommittee  on 
July  15. 1971.  Mr.  Akins  is  director  of  the 
Office  of  Fuels  and  Energy  at  the  D^>art- 
ment  of  State.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  his  remarks : 

MmoLK  East  and  Nobth  AraiCAii  On< 
(By  James  E.  Akins) 

XNTaODTTCnON    km    StrMMAET 

The  main  feature  of  the  world  oil  pic- 
ture Is  that  three-fourths  of  the  non-com- 
munist world's  proven,  recoverable  reserves 
lie  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The 
main  corollary  is  that  Europe  and  Japan, 
which  now  get  90  percent  of  their  supplies 
from  tills  area,  will  remain  dependent  on  It 
for  almost  all  of  their  hydrocarbons  and 
for  much  of  their  energy  through  1980,  and 
very  likely  throtigh  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  While  the  United  States  Is  In  a 
more  fortunate  position  with  its  domestic 
suppUes  and  with  synthetic  oils  which  could 
be  developed,  it  too  oould  very  likely  be 
forced  to  import  one-half  of  Its  petroleum 
needs  from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
by  1980. 

wo>u>  aasaavas 

According  to  recent  estimates  prepared 
by  various  industry  sources  the  world  oU 
reserves  are  roughly  as  follows: 

I  In  bUUona  of  barraU] 

Arab  Middle  Eaat  and  North  Africa 350 

Iran  80 

United  Statea  (Including  Alaaka) 40 

Veneauela 15 

Indonesia -  15 

Canada    10 

Other  Western  Heml^bare 10 

Other  African 5 

Othere 5 

Total    510 

Although  this  table  shows  that  two-thirds 
of  the  non-communist  wortd's  reserves  are 
Arab  and  80  percent  are  in  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa,  the  picture  is  In  fact  un- 
derstated. The  reserves  from  the  Middle  East 
Include  "only"  ISO  billion  barrels  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  whereas  most  authc«ltles  are  con- 
vinced that  the  flgiire  should  be  at  least 
twice  that  high;  and  the  figure  for  Iraq  Is 
only  30  billion  whereas  the  actual  figure  is 
more  probably  closer  to  76  billion  barrels. 

Much  has  been  said  al>out  the  necessity 
of  looking  for  oil  outside  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa,  with  the  ImpUcatton  that 
the  size  of  these  reserves  reflects  the  amount 
of  exploration  being  performed.  In  fact  the 
opposite  is  true.  Most  companies  operating 
in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  have 
already  found  reserves  sufficient  to  meet 
their  needs  for  many  years  to  come  and  al- 
most all  exploratory  activity  today  is  being 
carried  out  in  other  areas:  Indonesia,  the 
North  Sea,  Canada,  and  Alaska,  off  the  Coast 
of  Africa — Indeed  wherever  there  are  sedi- 
mentary basins. 

Much,  too,  has  been  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  recent  discoveries.  The  finds  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  Alaska  were  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  many  who  were  dealing  with 
energy  problems.  This  enthusiasm  unfor- 
tunately carried  away  many  who  predicted 
that  Europe  and  Japan  would  be  supplied 
by  Alaska  and  Canada  and  who  continued 
this  with  a  prediction  of  the  gradual  wither- 
ing up  of  the  Middle  East.  We  now  look  at 
Alaska  much  more  soberly.  Our  most  opti- 
mistic hope  at  present  is  that  Alaskan  pro- 
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ductlon  win  offset  declining  production  else- 
where In  the  United  States.  Similarly,  the 
discoveries  In  the  North  Sea  were  welcomed 
enthusiastically  and  some  even  predicted 
that  "the  North  Sea  vrill  free  Europe  fcMWver 
from  dependence  on  the  Middle  East."  Here 
too  the  facta  are  much  more  sober.  Current 
projections  are  that  the  North  Sea  will  pro- 
duce one  million  barrels/day  by  1975.  If  Eu- 
rope's needs  continue  to  expand  as  pro- 
jected, the  North  Sea  will  take  care  of  only 
nine  nxonths  growth  in  1975. 

Production  is  also  expected  to  grow  In 
Indonesia  and  Nigeria  and  possibly  else- 
where off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Asia  but 
the  growth  In  demand  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade  will  continue  to  be 
covered  by  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 
The  United  States  has  extremely  large 
reserves  in  shale  and  very  large  reserves  of 
coal,  both  of  which  could  serve  as  sources 
of  hydrocarbons  for  the  United  States  if  not 
for  the  entire  world.  The  cost  of  production 
from  either  source  however  is  very  likely  to 
be  higher  than  conventional  petroleum.  One 
company  estimates  that  oil  from  shale  will 
never  be  lees  than  $5.80  a  barrel,  in  current 
dollars.  Other  companies  are  somewhat  more 
optimistic  but  we  have  seen  no  reports  pre- 
dicting that  oil  from  shale  will  ever  be  be- 
low $4  a  barrel.  This  latter  figure  however  is 
only  marginally  above  present  U.S.  oil  prices 
and  may  ultimately  set  the  upper  limit  on 
world  oU  prices. 

This  oil  however  Is  not  Immediately  avail- 
able; It  requires  a  very  large  capital  Invest- 
ment and  a  long  lead  time.  One  firm  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  shale  oil  has 
told  us  that  if  there  were  immediate  leas- 
ing of  shale  lands  and  a  crash  Investment 
program.  3  million  barrels/day  could  be 
produced  from  shale  in  the  United  States 
by  1980.  Most  others  working  In  this  field 
predict  no  more  than  a  million  barrels/day 
and  possibly  much  less  at  that  time. 

Canada  has  large  reserves  (c.  300  billion 
barrels)  of  oil  In  the  tarsands  of  Athabasca 
but  here,  too.  the  cosv  of  production  Is  high, 
although  not  as  high  aa  shale:  the  invest- 
ment is  also  high  and  the  lead  time  Is  long. 
Venezuela  may  have  as  much  as  3  trlUlon 
barrels  of  oil  in  he  heavy  oil  belt  of  the 
Orinoco  but  the  cost  of  development  is  also 
high.  One  company  has  estimated  that  a  250.- 
000  barrels/day  plant — the  minimum  practi- 
cal size — would  cost  »600  mUlion.  With  the 
pending  Venezuelan  legislation  on  reversion 
of  assets,  which  many  of  our  companies  con- 
alder  to  be  confiscatory,  it  is  not  certain  how 
Investments  of  this  magnitude  could  be  made. 
In  any  case,  the  oil  would  be  high  cost  and 
It  U  unlikely  that  it  could  be  sold  on  the 
worid  market  today.  It  coiUd.  however,  be 
produced  and  sold  profitably  in  the  United 
States  at  today's  US  price  or  even  somewhat 
lower. 

There  are  also  large  reserves  of  shale  and 
tarsands  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
and  many  countries  have  coal  which  could 
be  converted  into  synthetic  oU.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  all  these  sources  will  be  exploited 
sometime  in  the  future,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  world  will  turn  to  high  cost  con- 
ventional or  synthetic  oils  until  the  price 
of  conventional  petroleum  has  risen  to  some- 
thing near  the  American  price — or  more  aptly 
to  something  near  the  price  of  shale  oil  con- 
verted In  the  United  States. 

CONSmOTXON 

Consun4>tlon  projections  have  been  notori- 
ously inaccurate  in  the  past.  The  President's 
Task  Force  on  OU  Imp<»ts  for  example,  which 
completed  lU  work  only  eighteen  months  ago, 
estimated  that  US  consumption  In  1980 
would  be  only  sll^tly  above  18  million  bar- 
rels/day. Our  conBnmi>tlop  today  la  about 
15.6  million  barrels/day  and  we  now  expect 
oonsumptloa  to  reach  18  million  barrels/day 
in  1975.  ' 
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A  rou|^  estimate  of  world  consumption  tbla  fact  which  haa  led  several  economlata  to 

IsaafoUowa:  conclude  that  competition  among  producers 

(Figures  In  mllllona  of  barreis/day]  ^"^  """'^  reaolt  In  the  reduction  of  oU  prices 

VniteA  atmtea  Tsry  dramatically. 

ig70                                                                J.  Thecretlcaly,  of  oourae,  the  delivered  coat 

1980                                  ~                              94  ^  Europe  could  fall  to  leee  than  $1  a  barrel 

1990                                                II                    sa  **"*  **  ^•••'  **''*  noted  economist  has  In  fact 

^^^^  predicted  a  maximum  of  a  dollar  a  barrel  for 

"  the  oil  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  assumes 

Iton-Communi*t  World  that  there  will  be  fuU  competition  among 

^Q«n ***  ****  producers,  that  they  will  all  try  to  maxl- 

loon  ***  mlze  their  production  and  that  cooperation 

1990  120  or  collusion  among  the  producing  states  wlU 

2000  160  not  exist.  In  other  words  that  OPEC   (the 

COST  or  paoDUCTiON  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 

The  average  well  in  the  United  States  pro-  ^^'tl  !!j"  T"*'^,,'^""  "  ^T^ .^^l^^^' 

duces  around   14   barrels/day  and   the  ^t  f/^^Jf^*  h?^  will  happen-in  '"ct^  there 

of  production  U  of  the  order  of  WSO.  In  the  ^J^^jTtt,        ,*°  ^^'^  «»'»t«ry.  OPEC  has 

Middle  East  the  average  U  over  5,000  bar-  f!!^*f*l^"'  "*/"*  i:S.t?***TS!i?*'.'^  ^^" 

rels/day  with  some  fields  producing   15,000  i?«   *^*   companies   with   unified   demands. 

bar«ls/day  per  weU.  The  c^t  of  p^uction  ^"^f  f'T. """"  'T^""  ^  '*'"*'*  """  "** 

throughout  the  Middle  East  U  not  much  over  ^^«f  "^f  of  increased  taxes  and  royalty  pay- 

10  cents/barrel.  In  North  Africa  it  is  some-  ^^*l^,i?*  ^,^*  ^J^'^'"' n,  ![^"^  ^ 

what  more  expensive  than  the  Middle  East  ^  projected  through  1975,  will  be  altered 

but  cannot  be  compared  with  the  United  **°^^**r*"- 

States.  Transportation  coets  from  the  Persian  incexasi  to  paonncxNC  oovxamiKNTS 
Gulf  to  Europe  by  giant  tankers  around  the  The  Inoome  to  the  producing  states  from 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  by  omaller  tanker  oil  is  of  course  enormous.  In  sc«ne  cases  It 
through  the  Suez  Canal  wUl  probably  be  will  treble  within  the  next  5  years  because 
something  of  the  order  of  70  cents/barrel  of  increased  production  and  increased  pay- 
through  the  remainder  of  this  decade.  The  ments  per  barrel.  The  following  table  gives 
total  delivered  cost  of  this  oU  to  Europe  comparison  of  producUoo  and  Income  for 
would  therefore  only  be  80  cents/barrel.  It  Is  the  years  1965,  1970  and  projections  for  1975, 

Oil  PRODUCTION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  BARROS  PER  DAY)  AND  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES  (IN  MILLIONS  OF 

DOLLARS  ANNUAUr) 


1965 


1970 


1975(«tiiMU) 


Ptoductioa 


Rivenue 


MIddl*  East: 

Inn i,gJ5  J5Z2 

Swdi  Arabia 2,205  6U 

KuwsiL 2.351  671 

Iraq 1,320  37S 

Abu  Db*i 282  77 

Qitir. 230  63 

Oniin._„ .„_. 

OubM 

Bahratn 57  U 

Total  MM(^  East 6,330  2.379 

North  Atriea:  ~ 

Libya 1.213  371 

Aljeria 565  144 

Total  north  Africa I,77t  SlT 

Total  Mlddla  East  and  norfli  ' 

Africa 10,106  2,694 


Productioa 

Ravmiia 

Prodectios 

RcwniN 

3,6M 

$1,106 

6,500 

13.345 

3.796 

1,228 

6,500 

3,487 

2.989 

891 

4,000 

2.059 

l.SSS 

511 

2.600 

1,433 

691 

222 

1.000 

536 

361 

116 

361 

196 

333 

107 

400 

ns 

86 

28 

150 

■B 

77 

25 

77 

41 

13,741 


4,234 


21.! 


11.3MI 


3,321 


361 


3.179 
1.439 


2.476 
1.065 


4.3n 


1.661 


4.600 


3.541 


18,052 


5,895 


26,188 


14.931 


Note:  Pgum  tor  Middle  East  oil  production  in  1975  art  conservative  estimates,  usinf  an  auratate  rate  of  tiowth  •<  iust  under 
10  portent  annually  after  1971.  Middle  East  production  (rowth  was  12  percent  in  1970,  and  has  been  even  hi{her  (18  percenO  so 
ar  tills  year. 


It  has  been  argued  that  the  oU  Is  grossly 
overpriced  and  that  the  producing  countries 
have  no  "right"  to  such  Income.  While  it  Is 
futUe  to  discuss  the  moraUty  of  this  issue, 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  oil  has  been 
answered  most  strikingly  by  Senator  BeU- 
mon  of  Oklahoma.  He  said  "the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  oil  is  irrelevant  to  Its  value. 
If  you  find  a  diamond  in  a  field  at  no  cost 
whatsoever,  it  is  worth  Just  as  much  as  a 
diamond  extracted  from  a  multimillion  dollar 
mine  in  South  Africa."  A  relevant  comparison 
would  be  coets  of  other  soiuces  of  oU  or  of 
energy,  and  this  would  show  that  oil  In  the 
world  markets,  even  with  the  recent  price 
Increases,  is  still  a  bargain. 

ncpoaTAircs  or  trx  icddlx  iast  to  ths  uwitbii 

BTATBS 

The  UxUted  Stetes  oU  Industry,  from  Its 
investments  In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
downstream  investments  In  tankers,  refin- 
eries and  distribution  networks  In  Europe 
and  Japan,  remits  about  tl.6  billion  per  year 
to  the  United  SUtes.  Frequently  this  entire 
s\un  is  ascribed  to  the  producU<m  end  but 
thU  impUes  a  far  greater  return  on  Invest- 


ment in  production  than  should  actually  be 
the  case.  Nonetheless,  the  figure  is  an  im- 
pressive addition  to  our  biUance  of  payments, 
pendenoe.   Others   are   more   optimistic    al- 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  investment 
itself  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
vary  from  a  low  $3.5  bilUon  for  depreciated 
bookvalue  up  to  860  billion  or  even  more  for 
replacement  value.  Neither  figure  of  course 
gives  an  adequate  indication  of  the  true  cur- 
rent value.  The  latter  figure  would  have  some 
validity  except  It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
place the  oU  from  other  sources — at  least 
not  In  any  time  frame  that  we  could  con- 
sider, i.e.  10  to  20  years. 

Unless  the  United  Stotea  takes  measures 
either  to  restrict  consumption  or  to  de- 
velop Indigenotis  sources  of  oil  or  to  en- 
courage development  of  oil  from  secure 
sources,  all  projections  we  have  seen  show 
substantial  US  dependence  on  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  by  1980.  One  major 
oU  company  believes  that  there  Is  itothlng 
that  could  lie  done  at  costs  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  consumer  to  avert  this  de- 
pandenoe.  Others  an  more  optimistic  al- 
though moet  seem  to  agree  that  reducing  th<« 
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<Up«nd«noa  woold  be  f «lil  j  eoMly— «t  leut  in 
th«  ■liart  run. 

TlM  Bialn  li>9ortanee  ct  tlM  sum  to  the 
United  SUtes  Is  tluit  our  HATO  MiUm  muA 
Japan  are  and  will  remain  alnkoat  totally 
dependent  on  It  for  tbelr  energy  for  tlM  f oie- 
aecaUe  tntoze.  U  the  lOddle  Baet  and  Morth 
AMca  were  contrived  by  f  oroee  boetile  to  m, 
our  aUiea'  security  and  tberefore  our  own 
would  be  compromised. 

This  Is  of  course  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  in  the  area.  It  is  not  because  either 
country  U  cipacted  to  become  dependent  on 
the  Middle  Cast  or  North  Africa  for  its  own 
energy.  The  Soviet  Union  will  almost  cer- 
tainly remain  a  net  exporter  of  oU  through 
this  decade  and  probably  beyond,  and  there 
la  no  endence  that  China,  which  Is  now  aelf- 
airtHfient  in  oil.  is  disposed  to  becoming  again 
dependent  on  imparted  oil. 


ROBERT  H.  WYATT.  INDIANA 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  BIRCH  BAYH 

or  uniAHA 
IN  THK  8KNATB  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Ifr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  in  the  summer  issue  of  In- 
diana ^^eaeher  describes  the  many  bat- 
tles for  education  waged  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wyatt  and  a  portrait  of  this  man  who 
so  ably  presented  the  case  for  quality 
education  in  Indiana  and  the  United 
Stetes. 

Mr.  Wyatt  is  certainly  among  the  most 
diatinguished  educators  in  the  country 
and  is  ammg  the  vanguard  securing  bet- 
ter education  for  all  Americans  by  merit 
of  his  effcMts  marshalling  teachers  be- 
hind legislative  proposals  concerning  ed- 
ucation. 

This  accotmt  of  his  life  of  efforts  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation, which  his  fellow  teachers 
have  awarded  him  by  his  selection  in 
1963  as  President  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  elo- 
quently 9x>ken  of  the  social  conscience 
of  teachers;  his  eloquence  is  well  under- 
stood after  a  study  of  his  long  and  ad- 
mirable career. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzkoro, 
as  follows: 

nOMTUIfX  PUSHm   Df   TKACHOtS'   Battleb 

Nsvxa  Cnns  Up 
(By  Dorothy  E.  Steinmeler) 

The  scars  are  there.  The  wounds  have  been 
deep,  but  Robert  H.  Wyatt  Is  a  man  who 
never  gives  up  in  battle. 

As  he  fought  In  the  frontUnes  carrying 
the  tetu:hers'  banner,  many  times  It  must 
have  seemed  that  he  was  alone.  But  the 
troops  were  there — the  thousands  of  teachers 
in  Indiana  who  have  backed  him  every  step 
of  the  way. 

The  man  who  has  l>een  the  undisputed 
leader  In  Indiana's  teachers  for  more  than 
sa  years  and  served  a  term  as  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
largest  Independent  professional  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  U  called  "Mr.  ISTA"  by 
teachers,  or  "Mr.  Educator."  Or  sometimes 
"Mr.  Education." 

Editors  and  newsmen  have  often  called 
him  other  names.  So  have  many  of  Indiana's 
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legtslatofs.  Among  tliem.  however,  are  more 
friends  than  enemies. 

WTsrr  cAixjs  "roxroH  cookjx~ 

One  reporter  wrote,  "Bobert  H.  Wyatt  is 
a  tough  cookie  who  ahnoet  always  gets  the 
)ob  done.  Not  evwyone  is  pleased  in  the 
proceaa." 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association  Is 
looking  around  for  another  "tough  cookie" 
who  will  get  the  Job  done.  Wyatt  retired  last 
month  (April  30)  as  ISTA's  executive  di- 
rector. His  tenure  In  ofBce  was  longer  than 
that  of  any  state  association  executive  in 
the  nation. 

He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  executive 
secretary  in  1938  by  ISTA  members  (all  of 
them)  who  voted  by  secret  baUot.  Wyatt 
has  moved  with  the  times.  It  can  be  said,  in 
the  world  of  education,  he  moved  things 
a  bit  himself.  He  was  unanimously  re-elected 
to  the  ISTA  top  office  for  each  term  he 
served.  No  one  even  appeared  as  competi- 
tion. 

aax  A  vxraUN  TxacBOi 

Indiana's  veteran  teachers  know  exactly 
what  Wyatt  (and  his  name  has  been  synon- 
ymous with  that  of  ISTA)  has  done  for 
them — and  for  education.  Thousands  of 
young  teachers  may  not  even  Imagine  the 
struggle  it  took  to  advance  their  welfare  and 
prestige,  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  of  teachers  In  Indiana,  and  to  make 
schools  better  for  the  children. 

Legislation  bad  to  be  the  key  to  open  the 
doors  to  better  schools. 

An  Indianavolit  Star  reporter  once  wrote 
that  "he  (Wyatt)  has  been  accused  of  defeat- 
ing political  candidates  who  oppose  his  views 
by  marshalling  his  huge  teacher  corps  in 
opposition. 

"And  he  Is  not  particularly  liked  by  most 
of  the  other  large  lobbying  organizations  in 
the  state. 

"But  few  will  deny  that  Robert  H.  Wyatt 
has  probably  done  more  to  gain  higher  teach- 
ers' salaries  improved  fringe  beneflts.  and 
high  prestige  for  Indiana  teachers  than  prob- 
ably any  other  man  in  the  state's  history." 

"And  this  is  what  I'm  paid  for,"  Wyatt 
told  the  reporter. 

HIS     ICETRODS     XFrECTlVK 

Edward  Zlegner  of  the  IndianapolU  News, 
one  of  the  state's  top  political  writers,  had 
this  to  say  in  1963  about  the  man  who 
worked  for  so  many  years  an  average  of  70 
hours  a  week  for  all  Indiana  teachers:  "No 
lobbyist  is  more  frequently  denounced  and 
criticized  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  than 
Wyatt.  Few  lobbyists,  if  any,  are  as  con- 
slstenly  successful  In  winning  their  goals." 

And  Wyatt  told  Zlegner  about  the  unusual 
and  difficult  problem  in  the  fight  for  ever- 
better  education.  He  said: 

muuuci  IS  THc  ruTuaa 

"We  have  an  enormous  handicap  In  the 
fact  that  paying  for  education  Is  widely  sep- 
arated in  point  of  time,  form  enjoyment  of 
the  product.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  tangible 
product,  you  walk  Into  a  store,  buy  It,  and 
you  have  it  Immediately.  With  education, 
payment  goes  on  for  years,  and  it's  years  be- 
fore It  can  be  seen  If  the  child  grown  into 
an  adult  has  had  a  good  education,  fitting 
the  person  for  his  Job  in  today's  complex 
world. 

"It's  a  question  of  present  goods  vs.  fu- 
ture goods." 

Wyatt  has  done  a  mighty  good  selling  Job. 
He  has  written  and  helped  to  steer  through 
the  Legislative  some  11  teachers'  salary  laws 
and  la  retirement  laws,  and  has  cooperated 
in  the  enactment  of  several  school  finance 
acta  and  school  reorganization  laws. 

Under  his  leaderships.  ISTA  has  provided 
many  firsts  In  the  nation.  Among  these  are 
the  first  state  minimum  salary  schedule  ex- 
tending to  SICOOO;  the  first  SUte  Teacher 
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Training  and  Licensing  Conunisalon  com- 
posed of  profeasional  educators;  the  first 
•a,400  state  minimum  salary  schedule 
(1M7);  the  first  Defense  Commission;  the 
first  state  Teacher  EducaUon  and  Profes- 
sional Standards  Committee,  established 
prior  to  the  national  TEPS  Commission,  and 
the  first  statewide  student  education  asso- 
ciation In  the  United  States. 

WTATT     IS    I.TT.     OaAOOATX 

Wyatt  is  a  native  >  f  Allen  County,  Indiana. 
He  attended  Laotta  High  School,  earned  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Arts  de- 
grees from  Indiana  University,  and  has  done 
graduate  study  at  Indiana  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Ball  State  and  .Taylor 
Universities  awarded  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  is  a  member  of 
numerous  honorary  education  fraternities. 

Hla  teaching  career,  over  a  span  of  15  years, 
began  at  age  16  in  a  one-rootn  scboolhouse. 
He  became  head  of  the  social  studies  depart- 
ment at  Central  High  School,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  was  a  guidance  director  In  that  school. 

At  the  age  of  27,  he  became  president  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Classroom  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, and  four  years  later  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Classroom  Teachers  As- 
sociation. 

Wyatt  has  been  president  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  and  a 
member  of  many  state  and  national  com- 
missions and  education  organizations.  He 
established  and  is  now  president  of  the  NEA 
Mutual  Fund. 

In  1939,  along  with  30  other  citizens  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  area,  he  helped  found  the 
Mutual  Security  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  now  attained  the  status  of  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  of  Instirance  in  force. 

What  does  Wyatt  consider  the  most  press- 
ing problem  In  education  today? 

"ADAPT   SCHOOL   TO  CBJUi" 

"1  think  our  greatest  problem  Is  to  try  to 
Identify  the  individual  needs  of  a  child  and 
to  try  to  adapt  a  school  to  him  rather  than 
trying  to  run  him  through  a  procedure  which 
stamps  him  as  It  would  a  piece  of  metal,"  he 
said. 

"I  think  there  is  great  progress  being  made 
In  schools  today  In  trying  to  Identify  special 
problems  children  have,  not  only  mentally 
and  intellectually,  but  emotionally  and  physl- 
caUy.  Bight  now,  one  of  the  great  needs  we 
have  is  to  equip  the  teacher  to  identify  prob- 
lems and  to  engage  a  specialist  In  solving 
problems  so  that  they  can  be  diagnosed  and 
treated,"  he  continued. 

"The  current  movement  In  this  particular 
year  and  in  the  next  two  years  is  going  to 
set  this  procees  back  very  materially."  he 
predicted. 

"Hundreds  and  hiindreds  of  capable  peo- 
ple In  the  school  field  are  being  dismissed; 
positions  are  being  eliminated  so  that  the 
classroom  teacher  who  has  an  abstreperous, 
unusual  special  case  child  In  his  classroom 
is  going  to  be  greatly  handicapped.  These 
unusual  children  disturb  all  the  rest  of 
the  pupils  in  the  classroom — and  make 
teaching  more  and  more  difficult,"  said 
Wyatt. 

Wyatt  went  on  to  say  how  serious  this  sit- 
uation may  become,  and  that  he  feels  that 
it  "may  come  to  the  point  where  I  fear  great 
deterioration  in  education  will  occiur  within 
the  next  few  years." 

■OHX  TXACRXaS    MAT   CIVK   VT 

"I  think  that  the  health  of  the  teacher 
la  going  to  be  impaired  to  the  place  where 
his  efficiency  will  drop — and  some  teachers, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  with  this 
kind  of  experience,  are  simply  going  to  quit. 

Wyatt  was  asked  what  kind  of  bouquets 
he  would  like  to  give  "his"  teachers,  and 
gave  this  answer : 

"Teachers  are  teachers  because  they  have 
a  basic  deslr^  to  serve  humanity.  The  gen- 
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eral  social  conscience  of  teacher*  la  prob« 
ably  higher  than  that  of  any  othw  occupa- 
tional group.  I  would  not  even  except  the 
ministers — although  I  might  give  them  par 
with  the  teachers.  But  the  real  drive  of 
school  teachers  is  to  serve  htunanlty  by  edu- 
cating young  people.  The  teachers'  work  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  group  of  people  in  this 
country." 

It  fc^ows  that  serving  the  teachers  must 
be  the  greatest  work  in  the  country.  For 
the  warrior,  Robert  Wyatt,  it  has  been  that 
way. 


BIG  BUS  BILL— ERRORS  IN 
COMMnTEE  REPORT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reviewing  the  committee  report  on  the 
big  bus  bill,  H  Jl.  4354— House  report  92- 
345 — ^I  have  discovered  a  number  of  in- 
accuracies of  which  my  colleagues  should 
be  aware. 

The  first  error  deals  with  a  statement 
made  on  page  3  of  the  report.  The  re- 
port states: 

Practically  all  of  the  cities  in  the  country 
presently  permit  103-ln  buses  to  operate  on 
their  streets  and  highways. 

This  statement  gives  the  impression 
that  the  cities  of  this  country  are  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  this  use  of  102 -inch 
buses.  The  facts  in  this  respect  are 
spelled  out  at  page  339  of  the  hearing 
held  on  this  legislation  in  1969.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  me  as  to  the 
number  of  cities  with  bus  systems,  the 
following  dialog  occurred: 

Mr.  OoNTRxa.  There  are  14,500  cities  that 
belong  to  the  National  League  of  Cities 
through  their  State  affiliates. 

Mr.  ScHwxNOEL.  Would  you  say  at  least 
half  of  them  have  biis  systems? 

Mr.  QuMTHXK.  There  are  about  1,600  bus 
systems  in  the  Nation,  some  cover  more 
than  one  city. 

Mr.  SCHWKNOEL.  The  94  cities  that  are 
listed  here  is  a  pretty  small  percentage  of 
the  total? 

Mr.  OuMTHxa.  That  U  right.  It  is  the 
large  cities. 

Mr.  ScHWKNCKL.  It  is  not  even  all  the  large 
clUes? 

Mr.  OxmTHxa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ScHWurcKL.  B<any  of  the  large  eastern 
cities  do  not  allow  102  inches. 

Mr.  OtTNTHB.  Tea. 

A  second  error  relates  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  reiwrt : 

Tet,  In  these  cities  the  newly  constructed 
IntertUte  Syrtem  la  not  avaUable  to  them 
imder  curent  law. 

Again,  I  quote  from  the  1969  hearings 
on  this  same  legislation.  At  page  9,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Webb,  president.  National 
Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners, 
testified: 

In  about  25  of  these  SUtes,  operations 
of  103-lnch-wlde  local  and  suburban  buses 
were  permitted  prior  to  July  1,  I96fl.  which 
means  such  operations  are  perinitted  today 
on  local  and  suburban  segments  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  In  the  remaining  is  states, 
local  and  suburban  bus  operators  must  con- 
fine their  modam  IM-lnch-wide  buses  to 
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routes  which  do  not  embrace  any  part  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  one 
of  the  main  reasons  the  proponents  are 
seeking  the  increased  width  is  for  inter- 
city buses  and  not  intracity  buses. 

A  third  point  relates  to  the  number 
of  102-inch  buses  now  in  service.  The 
majority  report  states  that  there  are 
approximately  22,000  buses  of  102-inch 
width  in  operation.  This  figure  is  prob- 
ably accurate,  the  error  here  lies  in  the 
false  impression  of  the  number  of  102- 
inch  buses  now  in  use.  To  get  a  correct 
picture,  you  must  look  at  the  total  num- 
ber of  buses  now  in  use.  The  1970  issue 
of  Motor  Truck  Pacts  published  by  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
states  that  364,340  motor  buses  of  all 
types  were  registered  in  the  United 
States  In  1969.  This  means  that  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  buses  in  the  United 
States  are  102  inches  in  width — a  much 
smaller  relative  quantity  than  the  ma- 
jority report  would  imply. 

At  page  4,  the  report  states: 

An  exc^ent  example  of  this  situation  is 
right  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  where  the  seven 
bridges  crossing  the  Potomac  River  from  Vir- 
ginia four  are  on  the  Interstate  System,  and 
therefore,  cannot  be  used  by  loa  inch  buses. 
The  three  remaining  bridges  all  have  lane 
widths  less  than  la  feet,  but  are  available  for 
the  103  Inch  buses.  Yet,  within  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  bus  system  contains  over  300  buses 
of  103  inch  width  which  (^>erate  legally  on  the 
city  street  system. 

The  report  bemoans  the  fact  that  102- 
inch  buses  can  operate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  cannot  cross  the  Interstate 
bridges.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  need  for 
D.C.  Transit  buses  to  cross  these  bridges 
because  D.C.  Transit  has  no  operating 
authority  or  route  requiring  them  to  cross 
the  Potomac,  except  for  one  short  route 
betweoi  Bethesda  and  the  CIA.  In  fact, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  D.C.  Tran- 
sit has  only  173  buses  which  are  102 
inches  wide.  That  is  out  of  a  total  fleet 
of  1,167  vehicles,  the  majority  of  which 
are  only  95  inches  wide.  The  report  claims 
D.C.  Transit  has  over  300  buses,  102- 
inches  wide,  however,  I  have  been  assured 
by  D.C.  Transit  officials  that  they  have 
only  173  buses  that  are  102-inches  wide. 

Still  another  laH&cy  in  the  majority 
report  stems  from  the  statement: 

The  clear  facts  that  the  103  inch  bus  is  in 
widespread  use  with  an  excellent  safety  rec- 
ord on  narrow  lanes  with  lesser  safety  char- 
acteristics then  the  Interstate  System  has 
convinced  the  Committee  that  the  96  inch 
restriction  on  the  Interstate  System  should 
be  removed. 

When  viewed  fnan  the  perspective  of 
the  fact  that  widespread  use  means 
less  than  7  percent  of  all  buses,  the  safety 
record  may  not  be  as  impressive  as  it 
appears  at  first  blush.  The  National 
Safety  CouncU  pubUcation,  Accident 
Facts— 1970— indicates  that  for  the  year 
1968-69,  the  accidoit  rate  for  buses  were 
as  follows: 

Aeddenfs  per  miltion  vehicle  miles 

City   6S.45 

Suburban 31.  71 

Intercity g.  34 

While  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  per- 
cent of  the  buses  invcdved  in  these  acci- 
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dents  were  102  inches  wide.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  city  buses  do  experience  a 
much  higher  accident  rate.  Hardly  what 
should  be  termed  "an  excellent  safety 
record."  In  addition,  since  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  102-inch  buses  is  based  mainly  on 
city  usage,  some  of  the  other  safety  prob- 
lems, particularly  those  of  the  blast  ef- 
fect have  not  been  fuUy  evaluated.  The 
blast  effect  would  not  be  significant 
under  most  city  traffic  conditions. 
Also,  at  page  4,  the  report  states: 
The  other  part  of  the  bus  operation — 
Intercity  long  haul  buses — presents  still 
another  phase  of  the  transportation  system 
which  must  be  realized  to  its  peak  efficiency. 
This  fact  is  accentuated  by  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  railroad  Industry  which 
have  completely  removed  passenger  service  to 
many  of  our  cities  and  so  curtaUed  others  as 
to  create  hardships  on  the  total  mobUlty  of 
the  American  people. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  urban  traffic  congestion 
results  from  intracity  traffic  and  not 
intercity  traffic.  Encouraging  people  to 
ride  intercity  buses  will  do  little  to  solve 
our  urban-intercity  traffic  problems.  In 
recent  years,  the  number  of  intercity 
passengers  carried  by  bus  has  steadily 
declined.  The  1970  World  Almanac  cites 
the  following  figures: 

19«6 169.333.447 

1967 166,386,070 

1968 160,693,862 

So  the  argument  that  "recent  develop- 
ments in  the  railroad  industry"  neces- 
sitate increased  intercity  bus  service 
hardly  squares  with  the  fact  bus  rider- 
ship  has  been  declining  drastically  dur- 
ing the  period  passenger  trains  were 
being  dropped  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
bus  owners  themselves  admit  that  their 
buses  travel,  on  the  average,  half  empty. 
It  is  for  that  reason.  I  suggested  to  the 
bus  owners  that  they  can  get  additional 
seating  space  by  removing  one  row  of 
"unused"  seats. 

Another  point  which  needs  clarifica- 
tion is  that  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
new  wider  buses.  While  the  present  bill 
clearly  deals  only  with  an  increase  in  the 
width  of  buses,  it  should  be  noted  the 
new  "family"  of  Greyhound  buses  would 
be  5  feet  l<mger,  2  feet  higher,  and  13,267 
pounds  heavier  than  present  buses, 
■niese  increases  are  within  the  present 
size  and  weight  limitations,  and  no 
ctmnges  in  the  law  are  necessary  to 
accommodate  them.  It  seems  readily  ap- 
parent to  me  that  a  bus  13,267  pounds 
heavier  is  going  to  cause  more  wear  and 
tear  on  our  highways.  Thus,  contrary  to 
the  statement  contained  in  the  report, 
there  will  be  substantial  costs  to  the 
Government  and  thus  to  the  taxpayers 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  studies  mentioned 
in  the  report. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  inaccuracies  in 
the  majority  report  as  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  it  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Conclusions 
based  on  such  questionable  facts,  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  given  much  weight.  I 
would  again  urge  you  to  read  the  entire 
report,  including  the  minority,  supple- 
mental, and  additional  views,  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 
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HON.  WILUAM  B.  SAXBE 

or  OHIO 
JS  THE  SKNATK  Or  THI  UNTTKD  STATBS 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  SAXBK  Mr.  President.  American 
Machinist  macazine  devoted  a  special 
edition  on  June  28  to  the  flnrttTtg«  of  an 
Independent  research  company  which  did 
a  study  of  129  companies  in  20  Industry 
groups  with  an  emphasis  on  capital 
spending.  The  nndings  offer  an  excellent 
analysis  of  capital  outlays  in  our  cotm- 
tiy  today. 

The  companies  sounded  out  basically 
favor  free  trade  internationally  and  com- 
petition at  home  In  order  to  breed  ef- 
ficiency. Some  of  their  Ideas  are  new  and 
they  seem  Qxiite  well  thought  out.  The 
final  eight  pages  of  the  study  summarize 
their  recommendations.  Because  I  think 
the  topic  at  the  study  is  particularly 
timely,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
findings  be  printed  In  the  Rkors. 

Ttien  being  no  objectitm.  the  magazine 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows : 

[From  American  M«chlnlst  magazine,  special 

June  28  edition] 

Ths  Kxt  to  TVLl.  Ekpiotmzmt 

raw  VACTS  OH  cartu.  ootlats 

Computer  analysis  of  the  records  of  129 
companies  abowa  bow  capital  InTestments  re- 
Ut«  to  tbe  Talu*  of  InstaUed  pUnt,  the  de- 
preciation taken,  and  the  net  cash  now. 

How  much  are  American  manufacturers 
actually  q>ezuUng  on  capital  Inyeetment?  Is 
the  rate  of  Investment  growing  or  declining? 
And  bow  does  the  total  capital  Investment 
■tack  up  as  a  percentage  of  groae  plant,  as  a 
percentage  of  net  cash  Cow,  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  depreciation  booked? 

The  answers  given  by  politicians  tend  to  be 
more  emotional  than  factual,  partly  becauae 
the  facts  have  not  been  readily  available. 
Therefore,  In  order  to  get  at  the  truth,  Amer- 
ican Machinist  commissioned  Investors  Xan- 
agement  Sciences  to  perform  a  computer 
•tody  baaed  on  actual  nguraa  over  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

Tba  study  revealed  wide  variations  In  the 
capital-Investment  practices  of  manufactur- 
ing companies,  as  shown  by  the  Investment 
ratios  In  the  table  that  starts  on  the  facing 
page.  The  table  gives  data  on  129  companies 
In  basic  manufacturing  arranged  In  20  In- 
dustry groups. 

These  companies  had  gross  plant  and 
eqvilpm«nt  valued  at  9117  billion  in  1970  and 
made  ciH|>ltal  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  amounting  to  almost  $13  bUllon, 
or  11%  of  the  value  of  installed  plant.  This 
was  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  average  for 
the  past  ten  years,  which  is  10.8%  few  these 
companies,  calculated  from  the  ratio  of  capi- 
tal expenditures  each  year  to  the  value  of 
gross  plant  for  that  year. 

Sales  of  the  128  companies  totaUed  tl66 
billion  last  vear,  on  which  the  net  profit 
after  taxes  was  4.4%. 

Capital  ezpendittires  in  1970  amounted  to 
28%  more  than  the  retained  cash  flow  of 
these  companies  and  to  74%  more  than  the 
amount  of  depreciation  booked. 

The  ratios  were  calculated  from  the  data  In 
the  computer  bank  of  Investors  Management 
Sciences.  The  companies  selected  were  the 
largest  companies  In  each  Indxistry  for  which 
relaUvely  complete  daU  was  avaUable.  No 
company  was  included  unless  the  informa- 
tion on  capital  spending  was  available  for 
the  past  five  years.  Vxx  103  of  the  oompanlea, 
data  for  the  past  ten  years  was  available. 
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Because  the  capital  ezpeiKUtaraa  are  n- 
ported  in  the  amounts  spent  each  year  while 
ttm  book  value  of  gnosa  plant  Is  not  Inete— ed 
to  oomet  for  Inflation,  a  given  ratto  of  la- 
vwtawBt  to  gross  plant  tends  to  mean  a 
smaUer  real  Investment  after  a  period  of  In- 
flatlon  than  It  does  before  it.  Howevw,  this 
complication  operates  in  essentlaUy  the  same 
way  for  every  company  on  the  list,  and  It 
seemed  likely  that  this  ratio  of  capital  out- 
lays to  gross  plant  would  provide  the  most 
meaningful  base.  It  was  calculated,  there- 
fore, for  the  last  year,  as  an  average  of  the 
past  five  years,  and  as  an  avecag*  of  the 
past  ten  yeshcs. 

Industry  composites  were  calculated  ex- 
cept In  three  industries  for  which  there  was 
not  enough  ten-year  data  for  meaningful 
calculation.  The  table  on  this  page  shows  the 
<cp-ywsr  Investment  rate  for  the  other  17 
industry  groups.  Tat  manufacturers  of  office 
machinery,  the  average  rate  Is  more  than 
four  times  what  it  Is  for  the  steel  industry. 
Within  each  Industry  group,  however,  there 
are  variations  from  company  to  company 
that  are  equally  striking. 

Among  office  machinery  flmts,  for  example, 
the  ten-year  ra«o  for  EHebold  Is  11%  and 
for  Xerox  Is  48%.  Among  the  steel  com- 
panies, the  range  is  from  6.3%  at  U.S.  Steel 
to  8.9%  at  Bepublic  Steel. 

The  investment  ratio  to  gross  plant  was 
higher  for  the  most  recent  five  years  than 
for  the  previous  Ave  In  nine  of  the  Indua- 
trles,  lower  in  seven.  This  fairly  even  spUt 
contrasts  with  the  performance  of  Individual 
companies;  for  72  companies  the  ratio  was 
higher  in  the  past  five  years  than  in  the  pre- 
vious five,  while  in  only  28  oompatUea  was 
it  lower. 

Last  year  was  a  year  of  cutback  for  many. 
In  only  27  companies  was  the  Investment 
raUo  higher  last  year  than  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years,  while  in  100  companies 
it  was  lower.  But  in  a  third  of  the  com- 
panies for  which  daU  was  available,  the  in- 
vestment ratio  last  year  was  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  year. 

aATIO    0»    INVCSTMXMT    AITD    PaOITT 

If  we  contrast  the  seven  Industries  which 
have  the  highest  composite  net  profit  with 
the  seven  that  have  the  lowest  net,  there  is 
a  difference  In  Investment  ratios  that  may 
be  small  but  is  remarkably  consistent.  The 
ten-year  ratio  for  the  higher  profit  industries 
Is  14.1  %  while  for  the  lower  profit  Industries 
it  Is  13.0%.  The  five-year  average  for  the 
higher  profit  group  Is  16.6%,  for  the  lower 
profit  group  it  is  14.8%.  And  last  year  the 
outlay  by  the  more  profitable  industries  was 
14.2%,  compared  with  10.1%  for  the  lower 
profit  industries. 

One  can  ask:  Are  the  better  companies 
more  profitable  because  of  more  capital  in- 
vestments, or  do  they  make  more  Investments 
because  they  are  more  profitable?  Is  it  a 
chicken-egg  qxiestion,  but  the  oorrtiatlon  Is 
too  great  to  be  accident.  It  suggests  that 
profits  and  Investment  go  together  and  each 
makes  growth  of  the  other  possible. 

KILATIOH  TO   DXP*XCIATION 

The  ratio  of  capital  mvestment  to  deprecia- 
tion for  these  companies  may  prove  surprising 
to  many.  The  U^S.  Treasury  Department  de- 
vised the  reserve  ratio  test  some  years  ago  to 
force  companies  to  Invest  In  new  equipment 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  depreciated  the 
old.  However,  the  test  proved  so  cumbersome 
and  so  hard  to  meet  that  application  of  the 
test  has  been  repeatedly  postponed  and  will 
be  cancelled  under  the  revised  procedures  re- 
cently developed  by  Treasvuy.  Abandonment 
of  the  reserve  ratio  test  has  been  denounced 
as  a  "giveaway"  to  business.  Much  of  this 
criticism  has  suggested  that  business  Is  not 
investing  at  a  rate  comparabe  to  that  at 
which  old  equipment  is  being  depreciated. 

TTiese  ratios  provided  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Even  last  year  there  were  only  20  at 
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Xb»  120  oompanlwB  that  ^MDt  leas  than  the 
aoioant  of  dapradatioa  they  took.  When  you 
look  at  the  flva-yaar  average,  there  is  only  one 
company  (Ampco  Pittsburgh)  that  has  spent 
at  a  lower  rate  than  it  has  been  depreciating. 

And  for  the  past  five  yean  there  have 
been  63  companies  whose  capital  outlays 
have  been  more  than  twice  the  deprecia- 
tion rate! 

Such  leveU  of  capital  spending  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  depredation  taken  refute 
the  charge  that  proposals  to  accelerate  de- 
preciation are  a  "raid  on  the  Treasury,"  but 
they  do  not  give  as  reaUstlc  a  picture  of  In- 
vestment practices  of  companies  as  does  the 
basic  ratio  of  capital  spending  to  gross  plant. 

In  the  table  on  this  page,  for  example, 
you  see  that  the  makers  of  railroad  equip- 
ment are  spending  the  most  In  relation  to 
depreciation  (nearly  three  times  as  much) 
yet  are  not  really  making  a  large  increase 
In  value  of  gross  plant.  In  contrast,  the  of- 
fice-machinery producers  are  spen«ling  less 
than  average  in  relation  to  depreciation  but 
have  the  most  rapidly  growing  plants  of  any. 

These  and  other  seeming  inconsistencies 
in  the  comparison  on  this  page  reflect  both 
the  ctimulatlve  effect  of  capital  Investment 
on  depredation  and  the  options  currently 
avaUable  to  business  as  to  the  type  of  de- 
predation booked. 

The  amount  of  depreciation  a  company 
can  charge  Is  a  refieetion  of  the  amoimt  of 
money  previously  invested,  the  timing  of 
that  Investment,  and  the  method  of  de- 
pre<;iatlon  used.  Such  accelerated  methods 
as  declining  balance  and  sum-of-the-dlglts 
permit  more  of  the  capital  Investment  to  be 
recovered  in  the  etriy  years  of  \ise,  compared 
with  conventional  (or  straight-line)  depreci- 
ation, which  spreads  the  recovery  evenly 
over  the  estimated  life  of  the  asset. 

A  company  that  has  been  spending  rela- 
tively little  and  then  begins  to  spend  at  a 
higher  ratio  to  gross  plant  will  find  that 
several  years  are  required  to  bring  annual 
depreciation  charges  in  Une  with  the  new 
levels  of  capital  outlay.  Of  course,  if  the  com- 
pany uses  accelerated  depreciation  rates.  It 
will  happen  more  quickly  than  if  straight- 
line  rates  are  used.  It  would  appear  from  this 
evidence  that  the  average  office-machinery 
firm  is  making  much  more  effective  use  of 
the  capital  recovery  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  regulations  than  is  the  average  rail- 
road-equipment manufacturer. 

There  are,  of  course.  Industries  such  as 
automotive,  farm  machinery,  and  hardware 
where  the  ratio  of  capital  Investment  to  de- 
predation Is  low  because  the  ratio  of  Invest- 
ment to  gross  plant  is  low.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  industries  like  photographic  and 
electronics  where  both  ratios  are  high. 

It  Is  probably  also  safe  to  generalize  that 
Industries  with  a  high  ratio  to  depreciation 
are  following  more  "conservative"  policies — 
and  paying  higher  taxes  as  a  result. 

THK   IMPACT  or  CASH  FLOW 

Cash  flow  in  a  company  is  essentially  the 
net  profit  after  taxes,  plus  depredation.  Re- 
tained cash  fiow  is  this  same  figure  minus  the 
money  paid  out  in  dividends.  Any  money 
spent  on  capital  investment  in  addition  to 
the  retained  cash  fiow  is  money  that  wUl 
have  to  be  borrowed  on  either  a  short-term 
or  a  long-term  basis. 

The  table  on  this  page  shows  that  12  of 
the  20  Industry  groups  averaged  a  level  of 
Investment  that  was  higher  than  the  level  of 
internal  funds  avaUable  during  the  past  five 
years.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  Industries 
where  relatively  high  rates  of  Investment  are 
maintained  have  gone  into  debt  to  do  It  in 
recent  years.  However,  many  of  the  Industries 
with  the  highest  borrowing  needs  seem  to 
have  been  companies  that  were  earUer  main- 
taining relatively  low  rates  of  investment. 

OOKMKim  Olf  IWinTUWAI,  OOMPAmXB 

Hwe  are  some  points  worth  noting  about 
companies  in  several  Industry  groups: 
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Aiemtpmix. — Tlie  Industry  as  a  whole  has 
been  winding  down  very  tightly  In  view  of 
ttie  discouraging  outlook  for  a«XMg;>aoe.  AU 
but  Martin-Marietta  held  outlays  last  year 
below  retained  cash  fiow.  Boeing  has  done  the 
fastest  txirnaround  from  an  average  of  more 
than  24%  on  gross  plant  for  the  past  five 
years  to  only  2%  last  year. 

Atttomattoe. — The  most  striking  feature  in 
this  group  is  the  consistently  low  Investment 
levels  (for  its  size)  at  General  Motors.  The 
level  of  the  industiy  as  a  whole  is  low,  and 
it  has  been  declining  in  recent  years.  Even 
BO.  the  OM  investment  runs  more  than  $1 
billion  a  year  and  in  a  year  of  poor  profit 
like  1970  required  an  outlay  equal  to  2.6 
times  the  net  cash  fiow.  Note  that  Ford, 
which  normally  spends  a  higher  proportion, 
cut  more  sharply  last  year  than  GM,  while 
Chrysler  with  a  net  loss  cut  the  sharpest  of 
any  firm  in  tlie  industry. 

CanatructioK,  itUning,  material  handling. — 
AU  Ol  the  companies  in  this  group  show  es- 
sentially the  same  pattern:  They  Increased 
^winding  in  the  last  half  of  the  'SOs  over  the 
first  half  but  then  cut  back  sharply  last  year. 
A  notable  exception  is  Schulumberger,  which 
Inoreaaed  capital  outlays  substantially  last 
year — but  net  profit  was  the  highest  of  any 
firm  reported  in  the  group,  even  though  off 
substantially  from  the  year  before. 

Kleetrteal. — ^Emerson  Electric  runs  against 
the  pattern  here.  The  company  made  a  high- 
er investment  last  year  than  the  average  for 
either  the  last  five  or  the  last  ten  years.  Be- 
cause of  high  profltabUity  the  company  has 
done  this  out  of  retained  cash  fiow. 

ElectroiMc. — Four  of  the  companies  in  this 
sample  (Admiral,  AMP,  Fairchlld,  and  Hew- 
lett-Packard) managed  Investments  in  ex- 
cess of  20%  of  their  gross  plant  last  year, 
though  au  but  AMP  had  trimmed  below  the 
average  for  recent  years. 

Farm  machinery  .—TiM  pattern  here  Is 
similar  to  that  In  the  autontotlve  Industry, 
perhaps  because  nobody  is  making  much 
money.  Wlekes  Is  an  exertion,  but  that  in- 
vestment Is  largely  going  into  retaU  and 
service  operations,  not  into  manufacturing. 

General  industrial  machinery. — Gardner- 
Denver  and  Hobart  each  increased  their  in- 
vestment levels  last  year,  compared  with  the 
previous  five  years.  Most  of  the  firms  have 
been  handling  investment  from  cash  flow. 

MetalworktHg  machinery. — ^Net  operating 
losses  last  year  caused  Investment  at  both 
Brown  &  Sharpe  and  Olddlngs  ft  Lewis  to 
exceed  four  times  net  cash  flow,  though  each 
firm  cut  the  lev^  to  about  half  that  of  the 
previous  flve-year  average. 

Photographic. — Polaroid  has  averaged  an 
Investment  equal  to  27%  of  its  gross  plant 
in  each  of  the  past  ten  years  and  was  up  to 
nearly  34%  last  year. 

Office  machinery. — Several  companies  In 
this  group  have  been  expanding  with  unusual 
rapidity.  Xerox  has  the  highest  investment, 
48%,  for  the  ten-year  average,  of  any  com- 
pany in  the  study.  Xerox  was  relatively  quite 
last  year,  inveetlgwtlng  only  27%  more  in 
gross  plant.  Burroughs,  with  a  ten-year  aver- 
age of  26%,  was  up  to  38%  last  year.  And 
IBM  edged  to  27%  last  year— and  that  is  27% 
of  a  89.6  bUllon  existing  gross  plant. 

Special .  industry  machinery. — Black  & 
Decker  has  been  Increasing  Its  rate  of  in- 
vestment, generally  without  exceeding  net 
cash  flow,  and  reached  neariy  22%  last 
year.  It  has  the  highest  net  return  in  the  In- 
dustry sample  shown  here. 

Conglomerate*. — ^The  mixed  nature  of  these 
companies  makes  comparisons  difficult,  but 
notice  how  much  mora  heavily  and  con- 
sistently Litton  and  ITT  Invest  than  do  the 
others. 

rOUBTKKN  OOMlfOH  PANACKAS 

Almost  everybody  has  the  key  to  full 
employment.  The  trouble  is  that  almost  ev- 
erybody has  a  different  key.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posed solutions,  like  the  recent  •2-bUlion  ap- 
propriation   to    expand   public    works,    are 
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methods  of  making  work  for  the  unemployed 
rather  than  methods  of  creating  oondltloos 
for  full  ecq>loymant. 

Most  people  also  think  of  full  employment 
as  being  somwthlng  loss  than  1(M%  employ- 
ment. Recent  experience  has  conflnned  that 
when  unemployment  comes  down  near  4% 
vlrtuaUy  everyone  who  wants  a  job  can  find 
one.  When  it  is  at  6%  or  6%,  many  people 
are  unable  to  find  work. 

On  the  foUowing  pages  we  consider  the 
fourteen  basic  proposals  most  frequently  ad- 
vanced m  a  serious  way  as  keys  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

PSOMOTS   KXPOBT   xTFoars 

The  United  States  has  never  relied  heavily 
on  exports.  For  more  than  20  years  we  have 
exported  only  about  4%  of  our  gross  national 
product  while  many  other  nations  have  ex- 
ports ttiat  total  16%  or  more  of  their  ONP. 
At  the  same  time,  oiur  imports  have  con- 
tinued to  rise;  and  although  we  stiU  have 
a  favorable  trade  balance.  It  is  continuing 
to  slip.  The  Labor  Department  estimated' 
that  as  many  jobs  In  the  U.S.  are  now  de- 
pendent on  Imports  as  on  exports. 

Several  ways  to  promote  exports  are  get- 
ting prime  attention  in  Washington,  al- 
though none  seems  to  hold  the  proq>ect  of  a 
major  breakthroui^.  Borne  officials,  notably 
in  the  Commerce  Department,  feel  that 
America  has  little  growth  potential  in  exports 
because  the  nation  lacks  an  overaU,  unified 
export  policy. 

Beyond  the  establishment  of  a  national 
export  policy,  the  UjS.  can  consider  several 
other  means  to  Increase  the  number  ct  goods 
it  sells  abroad.  The  Administration  has  al- 
ready been  urged  to  mount  a  major  export 
drive,  to  underwrite  drives  by  manufacturers, 
and  to  make  the  financing  of  exports  more 
accessible. 

Pros  and  Cont. — The  benefits  from  exports 
are  many.  By  selling  more  American  goods 
abroad,  we  can  Improve  our  halawne  of  pay- 
ments and  create  mare  Jobs  at  home.  An 
ironic  drawlMck  is  that  some  VS.  firms  may 
decide  to  move  abroad  when  they  discover 
techniques  of  marketing  overseas.  Another 
disadvantage  might  be  the  timing.  Some 
manufacturers  question  the  value  of  expert 
promotion  at  this  time,  claiming  that  It  Isn't 
lack  of  drive  but  the  high  price  of  Amarican 
manufacturing  that  is  holding  back  exports. 

Evaluation. — It  is  vital  to  promote  an  "ex- 
port climate"  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
hi4>s  the  recent  creation  of  the  OounoU  on 
International  EooncMnlc  Policy  Is  a  step  in 
that  direction.  It  will  take  much  nx>re,  how- 
ever, before  manufacturers  in  America's 
heartland  realize  that  the  nation  must  ex- 
port to  survive.  We  need  to  educate  both  la- 
bor and  management  in  this  area. 

We  also  need  trained  and  eq>erlenced  men 
from  the  Commerce  Department,  not  the 
State  Dq>artment.  in  commercial  posts  at 
embassies. 

XKVISE   EXPOST   POLICT 

Just  as  restrictions  on  imports  affect  the 
nation's  industrial  health,  limitations  on  ex- 
{Kirts  have  at  least  as  great  an  Impact.  But 
unlike  the  former,  restraints  on  exi>orts  have 
their  foundation  in  military  considerations. 
VlrtuaUy  all  policy-makers  agree  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  restrict  exports  except  to 
prevent  other  nations  from  obtaining  miU- 
tarily  valuable  products. 

The  cold  war  made  the  United  States  very 
sensitive  on  this  issue,  but  prolongation  cf 
the  stalemate  has  paradoxically  caused  some 
officials  to  believe  that  we  might  as  well  be 
exporting  more  products  to  Communist  na- 
tions. A  breakdown  of  Russia's  hegemony 
over  those  nations  has  intensified  the  belief. 

Until  very  recently  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  sell  production  items  that  might  go 
toward  a  military  use  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Machine  tools  were  a  prime  example.  Now 
policy  has  changed,  and  the  Administration 
has  even  okayed  a  substantial  list  of  products 
that  can  be  sold  to  Communist  China. 
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Anothw  type  at  export  lestrtcUon  prohib- 
its the  selling  ot  technology  to  other  coun- 
tries. Except  where  military  considerations 
are  involved,  the  U.S.  has  never  had  such  re- 
straints. Suggestions  in  their  favor,  how- 
ever, are  now  occasionally  heard,  partlculariy 
from  organiaed  labor;  it  contends  that  the 
exporting  of  technology  in  the  form  of  li- 
censing agreements  has  been  a  giveaway  to 
foreign  competitors. 

Tlie  lUE.  for  example,  has  a  list  of  177  RCA 
licensing  agreements  with  Japanese  elec- 
tronics producers.  61  agreements  made  by 
Western  Electric.  79  by  General  Electric.  37 
by  BendU,  and  about  169  other  agreeo>ents 
by  firms  that  read  like  a  Who's  Who  of 
U.S.  manxifacturen. 

Pros  and  Cons. — ^By  restricting  the  export 
at  products  with  a  mUltary  potential,  the 
United  States  might  be  able  to  ease  is  mili- 
tary ejqpendlturas  at  home.  By  limiting  U- 
cense  agreements  abroad,  the  nation  might 
not  have  to  worry  about  an  Influx  of  products 
made  more  cheaply  overseas  with  American 
technology. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  proved  almost 
Impossible  to  prevent  manufacturers  from 
selling  to  Communist  oountrles,  and  enforce- 
ment wlU  be  an  even  bigger  problem  as 
multi-national  companies  grow  in  number. 
WhUe  imparted  products  made  with  Ameri- 
can technology  are  an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  Uceosing  agreements,  such  agree- 
ments aUow  VS.  companies  to  make  bigger 
profits  from  BAD  invesitmenta.  A  limitation 
on  overseas  licensing  might,  thefef<»«,  reduce 
the  incentive  to  Innovate. 

Evaluation.^OoBanwaUit  nations  are  go- 
ing to  import  Just  about  whatever  they  want, 
if  not  from  the  United  States  then  from  oth. 
er  nations.  The  key  to  deddlng  what  prod- 
ucts to  embargo  should  ^  their  availabiUty 
from  other  countries.  If  the  United  States 
Is  the  BOle  producer  of  a  particular  high- 
technology  item  with  military  value,  then 
we  may  be  Justified  In  not  selling  It  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  But  otherwise,  we  might 
as  weU  make  a  profit  from  our  enemies  as 
weU  as  our  friends.  "U  we'd  sold  Russia  a  fleet 
of  F-Ills.  the  UJS.  could  have  assured  Itself 
of  air  superiority,"  a  Defense  Department  of- 
ficial said  off  the  record — and  only  half- 
joklngly. 

Restrictions  on  licensing  agreements  would 
be  harmful  to  the  United  States  and  to  its 
manufacturers,  who  should  be  allowed  to 
recoup  their  Investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  Is  naive  to  believe  that  for- 
eigners can't  make  the  same  developments, 
and  in  the  meantime  other  countries  may 
retaliate  with  licensing  restrictions  of  their 
own.  Cheap  imports  made  with  American 
technology  admittedly  are  a  problem,  but 
the  soluUon  lies  in  redudng  our  own  manu- 
facturing costs,  not  in  restricting  the  sale  of 
technology. 

SXVISX  AMTITSUST  lAWS 

Business  activity  has  come  under  Increas- 
ingly Ught  control  in  the  United  States  as 
the  list  of  anti-trust  laws  lezigthens.  Manu- 
facturers are  prevented  from  engaging  In  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  and  many  consumer 
advocates,  including  Ralph  Nader,  would  like 
to  see  the  laws  enforced  more  rigidly.  One 
current  controversy  centers  on  whether  a 
patent-holder  violates  anti-trust  legisla- 
tion when  he  negotiates  contracts  that  call 
for  broad  restrictions  on  use  of  his  patent. 
Another  controversy  concerns  the  applicabil- 
ity of  antitrust  legislation  to  American  com- 
panies doing  businss  overseas. 

Legislation  now  in  force  puts  the  same  re- 
strictions on  overseas  business  practices  as  it 
does  on  domestic  operations.  Pressure  Is 
mounting,  however,  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
outside  the  VS.  in  order  to  let  American 
firms  compete  more  favorably  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Proa  and  Cons. — If  American  companies 
were  allowed  to  stake  out  market  areas,  form 
monopoUes,  and  Join  together  in  making  bids 
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ovcTMM.  tiMjr  ooold  viiqtiMUosMbly  do  mar* 
btiaUMM.  TlMr*  ar*  daflntt*  daafm.  taow- 
■rer.  BeUxlnc  antl-trart  laws  outside  tli« 
UA  may  •neoango  nuuaufaetuzvn  to  ex- 
pand abKMd  at  tlM  ezpenae  of  doineaUo  op- 
aratlona.  It  might  alao  •nooung*  fomgn 
produoan  to  earra  up  tb*  VA.  markat  mon 
•ffeetlTtiy.  nnally.  amptra-buUding  by  larga 
multi-national  eompanlaa  could  laad  to  ear- 
t«U  that  vould  ba  dUBeult  to  control. 

XMUtutMoa.— Soma  antt-trust  natrietlons 
sbotild  ba  allmlnatad  for  orecieae  oparatlona. 
but  w*  should  go  «a«y  and  by  all  means  work 
doetfy  with  otbar  nations.  R  might  not  pay 
to  put  mneh  effort  in  thU  area,  however, 
alnee  the  mood  of  the  country  has  generally 
been  hostile  toward  big  business,  making  It 
next  to  Impossible  to  change  the  law. 

ooxmoL  WAon  amo  paicia 

The  United  States  used  a  system  of  ration- 
ing, wage  controls,  and  price  controls  during 
Wortd  War  n.  Wage  And  price  controls  were 
impoeed  again  during  the  Korean  War.  A 
set  of  gulddlnes  based  on  productlTlty  have 
also  been  offered  for  Toluntary  use.  supported 
by  a  certain  amount  of  "Jawboning"  and 
arm-twisting  from  the  White  House. 

Wage  and  prlee  controls  haye  generally 
been  ^>pUed  during  periods  In  which  the 
demand  s»caeded  the  supply.  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  Increasing  demands  from 
business  for  wage  control  and  from  labor  tar 
prloecontnd. 

Pro*  and  Cons. — Proponents  of  prjUM  con- 
trol argue  that  It  wlU  end  the  greed  of  big 
buslneee  and  stop  inftatton.  Thoae  for  wage 
control  argue  that  organlaed  union*  labcw 
Is  a  new  factor  In  the  economic  picture  with 
great  power  and  an  immunity  to  the  forces 
of  the  free  market. 

Opponents  say  that  wage  and  price  oon- 
tnds  have  nerer  worked,  either  in  this  cotin- 
try  or  abroad.  They  say  it  is  p<dlticaUy  im- 
possible to  have  one  without  the  other.  Price 
controls  create  cumbersome  and  lasting  bu- 
reaucracies. They  also  create  Mack  markets. 
Wage  controls  ,x»  easily  eraded  because  of 
the  power  of  unions  among  factory  workers 
and  by  changing  titles  and  job  descriptions 
for  others. 

Evaluation.— It  la  our  btflef  that  controls 
do  not  work  and  cannot  work.  Dale's  ap- 
proach Is  the  only  one  that  ml^t  stop  in- 
flation, but  we  find  it  dUBcult  to  coneelTe 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtea  enacting 
It.  Kvan  U  It  did,  when  the  two  years  were 
up.  Inflation  woiUd  start  again. 

We  have  never  eliminated  the  bureaucratic 
thickets  that  grew  with  the  sereral  previous 
afforts  at  omitnd  we  have  had  in  this  cen- 
tury. New  controls  would  only  create  new 
thickets  atop  the  ertttlng  ones.  To  attempt 
to  ^>ply  controls  today  would  be  a  classic 
ease  of  trying  to  cure  a  symptom  instead  of 
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MiaatiniK  caktai.  aawvaar 
Capital  recovery  and  deprecUtloa  are  the 
aame  thing  to  some  people,  quite  different 
to  others.  Depreciation  is  a  concept  at  writing 
off  the  capital  base  ss  a  piece  of  equipment 
wears  out.  In  effect,  it  converts  capital  cost 
to  expense  as  that  capital  value  is  used  up. 
OaptUl  recovery  suggests  the  reclaiming  of 
the  money  tied  up  in  equipment  and  for 
other  capital  needs.  In  effect,  it  converts  cap- 
ital cost  to  expense  at  some  rate  not  tied  to 
the  physical  life  ot  the  equipment. 

No  government  regulations  on  the  rate  at 
which  capital  assets  were  written  off  were 
needed  until  the  income  tax  was  started  In 
1913.  The  Uw  said  the  rates  bad  to  be  "rea- 
sonable" and  business  firms  in  general  fol- 
lowed whatever  procedures  they  had  followed 
previously,  though  the  Treaatiry's  Bulletin  P, 
first  published  In  1930,  began  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  suggesting  acceptable  lives  and 
indicating  a  preference  for  straight-line 
methods  of  depreciation. 

In  1933  the  House  of  BepresentaUves  con- 
sidered a  bill  to  reduce  depredation  allow- 
ancea  by  36%  for  three  years  to  Increase  tax 


revenue.  Tha  blU  was  not  passed  because 
Treasury  promlaed  to  do  the  eame  thing  by 
regulation— and  did  by  new  ragulatlona  In 
1M4.  In  194S  th*  third  and  Anal  varaloo  of 
Bulletin  P  was  issued.  It  increased  the  uaaful 
Uvea  (thua  reducing  depredation  allowanoee 
again)  for  1088  typea  of  assets,  reduced  them 
for  M  types,  and  left  the  1934  llvee  un- 
changed for  the  remaining  1006. 

After  nearly  two  decades  of  demands  for 
"accelerated  depreclaUon,"  the  Treasury  in 
1984  authoriced  the  use  of  a  choice  of  depre- 
ciation methods:  straight-Une.  double-de- 
cUnlng-balance,  sum-of-the-years  digits,  or 
any  other  method  that  woiUd  not  result  in 
a  larger  write-off  during  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  asset's  life  than  the  double-decUnlng- 
balance  method. 

In  stralght-llna  depreciation,  the  cost  of 
the  asset  U  divided  by  the  number  of  years 
assigned  as  iU  "life"  and  this  amount  la  de- 
ducted as  an  expense  each  year.  Thus,  a 
$50,000  piece  of  equipment  with  a  ten-year 
life  is  depreciated  at  gSOOO  a  year. 

In  the  double-decllnlng-balance  method, 
you  take  double  the  amount  of  depredation 
but  i4>ply  It  to  the  undepreciated  balance. 
Thua,  a  $60,000  asset  with  ten-year  life  would 
be  depredated  at  $10,000  (30%  of  $80,000) 
the  first  year,  $8000  (30%  of  $40,000)  the  sec- 
ond year,  $6400  (30%  of  $33,000)  the  third 
year,  and  so  on.  By  this  method,  the  asset 
Is  never  fully  written  off.  The  taxpayer  has 
the  choice  of  considering  the  unwritten  re- 
mainder as  salvage  value  or  of  switching  to 
tha  straight-line  method  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year. 

In  the  sum-of-the-years  digits  method.  de- 
preclaUon is  taken  by  adding  up  the  digits  In 
the  life  of  the  asset  (1  3  S  4.  etc.)  and 
ualng  this  as  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion of  which  the  numerator  is  the  Inverse 
of  the  year  of  use.  Thiis.  for  a  $50,000  asset 
with  a  ten-year  life,  the  sum  is  55.  and  the 
fraction  the  first  year  vrould  be  10/66,  or 
$0000.  The  second  year.  It  would  be  0/66,  ot 
$8180,  and  so  on. 

Tha  rdatlve  morlt  of  the  three  methods 
variea  with  the  life  of  the  assets,  but.  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  Is  generaly  necessary  for 
one  company  to  use  the  same  method  for  all 
Its  assets,  or  for  all  of  one  class  of  assets. 

In  1967.  13  years  after  the  accelerated 
methods  had  been  legalised,  a  swvey  re- 
ported by  Norman  Ture  Indicated  that  only 
46%  of  corporate  assets  were  being  depre- 
ciated by  the  faster  methods. 

The  1954  changes  in  procedure  had  not 
changed  the  prescribed  lives  of  equipment, 
and  the  demand  for  this  continued.  In  1963 
the  Treasury  abdlshed  BvXUHn  F  and  re- 
placed it  with  Jtevenue  Proeedures  62-21.  This 
established  new  group  of  assets,  shortened 
Uves  by  30  to  36%,  and  gave  taxpayers 
the  option  of  using  even  shorter  lives  if  they 
were  Justified  by  the  firm's  replacement 
practices. 

The  1963  changes  also  established  the  re- 
serve ratio  teat.  Starting  in  1966.  this  teat 
was  to  measure  the  correctness  ot  the  use- 
ful UfM  established  by  a  firm.  Ratios  were 
calculated  for  each  guideline  dass  by  divid- 
ing total  depreciation  aUowances  dalmed  to 
date  on  the  dass  by  the  original  coat  of  such 
asseta  The  resulting  ratloa  were  to  be  com- 
pared with  tables  provided  in  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 63-31  to  separate  the  good  guys  from 
the  iMkd  guys.  Application  of  this  teet  has  re- 
peatedly been  postponed. 

In  1970  a  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation 
iq>pointed  by  President  Nixon  propoeed 
abandoning  the  concept  of  depredaUon 
based  on  useful  life  and  replacing  it  with  a 
concept  of  capital  recovery  based  on  eco- 
nomic considerations,  the  elimination  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test,  the  grouping  of  assets  into 
new  and  simpler  classes  with  a  40%  shorten- 
ing of  lives,  and  several  procedural  changes. 
In  1971  the  Treasury  announced  new  regu- 
lations that  encompass  a  30%  shortening  of 
lives  and  most  of  the  other  propoaala  of  the 
Task  Force.  This  group  of  proposals,  generally 


caUed  tha  ADR  (for  AsMt  DepredaUon 
Range)  system.  wlU  presumably  be  flnaUy 
adopted  sometime  thU  year,  ratroaoUv*  to 
last  January  1. 

Proa  and  Com. — Buslneeamen  generally 
favor  fester  depreciation  methods  and  short- 
er Uvea  in  theory  but  often  don't  use  them 
in  pracUce  because  they  reduce  profits  now. 
Knglneers  tend  to  view  the  whole  subject 
with  suspicion  but  are  usuiaiy  shocked  to 
discover  that  faster  depreciation  reducea  the 
return  on  Investment  and  makes  It  harder 
to  JusUfy  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 
Labor  leaders  tend  to  view  any  coital  re- 
covery as  a  tax  loophole  dealgned  to  permit 
exorbitant  profits. 

More  and  more  companies  have  been  deal- 
ing with  these  problems  In  recent  years  by 
accounting  for  depreclaUon  by  accelerated 
methods  for  tax  purposes  and  by  slower 
methods  for  profit  reporting  to  the  atock- 
hdders.  When  this  is  done,  the  difference 
shows  up  on  the  balance  sheet  as  a  reserve 
for  future  taxes. 

RecenUy,  proponents  of  Uberallaed  de- 
preclaUon have  been  pushing  the  capital 
recovery  concept  In  which,  because  of  the 
ravages  of  inflaUon  on  the  value  of  the  as- 
sets of  companlee.  prudence  dictates  a  short- 
er capital  write-off  pwlod  that  can  be  jusU- 
fied  under  the  useful-life  concept.  Some  of 
these  argue  that  the  two-sets-of-books  ap- 
proach is  acceptable;  others,  that  manage- 
ment sho\ild  teU  It  straight  and  educate 
the  public  to  accept  the  lower  profits  and 
higher  cash  flow  that  go  with  speedy  capital 
recovery. 

The  Tax  Foundation  said  recently  that  "a 
half  centiiry  of  thought  and  debate  have 
not  produced  agreement  on  issues  involved  in 
deprecUUon  poUcy  for  tax  purposes.  The 
matters  Involved  are  complex,  extending  be- 
yond the  amount  of  the  tax  and  the  tim- 
ing of  payment,  to  the  effecUveness  with 
which  the  economy  wlU  ftmctlon.  Deprecla- 
Uon tax  policy  exerts  a  strong  Influence  on 
Investment  Incentives,  the  supply  of  mod- 
em producUve  fadUUes.  and  thus  on  the 
rate  of  pcogress  of  the  eoontxny  as  a  whole." 

Evaluation.— Both  poUUcal  parties  and 
many  points  of  view  were  included  in  the 
Preddent's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxa- 
Uon.  and  their  proposals  represent  the 
soundest  compromise  between  what  is  desir- 
able and  what  Is  feasible  that  AM  has  seen. 
Opinions  in  Congress  are  so  sharply  divided 
that  the  AdmlnlstraUon  choee  the  quicker, 
surer,  but  partial  route  of  ADR.  Rightly  so. 
Once  ADR  Is  eatabllshed,  an  effort  to  legis- 
late the  larger  changes  of  the  Task  Force 
proposals  is  anUdpated.  but  the  outcome  of 
that  effort  la  unpredictable. 

BZDfaran  tax  nrcnrnvaa 

A  major  innovaUon  in  tax  policy  In  the 
United  Stataa  was  the  Investment  tax  credit 
of  1963.  This  was  inUnded  to  vrork  with 
the  new  depredation  gulddlnea  as  an  extra 
IncenUve  for  Inveatment. 

BssenUaUy.  the  credit  provided  for  a  re- 
ducUon  In  tax  llabUity  equal  to  7%  of  tha 
Investment  in  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. OriglnaUy,  the  asset's  cost  had  to  be 
reduced,  for  depreclaUon  purpoees.  by  tha 
amount  of  the  tax  credit.  In  1964  this  re- 
quirement was  elUnlnated. 

The  Investment  credit  was  not  enthusi- 
astically supported  by  dther  btislness  or 
most  observers  on  the  economic  scene  when 
first  proposed. 

The  investment  credit  did  prove  to  be  the 
strong  InoenUve  that  had  been  promised  by 
its  advocates.  This  was  dearly  demonstrated 
when  the  credit,  suspended  in  1966.  was  re- 
instated earUer  than  origlnaUy  planned  In 
1067. 

The  investment  credit  was  permanently 
repealed  in  1969  at  the  request  of  President 
Nixon.  In  1971  several  bUls  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  have  been  Introduced,  but 
none  has  reached  the  stage  of  committee 
hearings. 

Pros   and   Com. — Oaps   were   popular  In 
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1963.  and  lYeasury  Secretary  DUlon  said  the 
Investment  credit  was  needed  to  doae  the 
"depreciation  gap"  between  the  United  States 
and  other  Industrial  nations.  Experience 
with  it  has  led  advocates  to  say  It  is  easy 
to  use.  equitable  In  Its  application  to  aU 
types  of  capital  eqxilpment,  and  extremely 
effective  as  an  Incentive. 

Opponents  object  that  it  Is  a  subddy  to 
business,  that.  If  there  is  to  be  tax  relief.  It 
should  be  provided  to  Individuals  and  not  to 
business.  The  credit  is  also  blamed  for  over- 
heating the  economy  and  causing  inflation. 
Proponents  counter  that  It  only  overheats 
the  economy  when  its  withdrawal  is  antici- 
pated. 

Tax  credits  have  also  been  proposed  for 
a  variety  of  spedflc  objectives:  manpower 
training,  low-Income  housmg,  location  of 
business  In  ghetto  or  poveriy  areas,  anti- 
poUution  equipment,  and  so  on.  It  was  gen- 
erally beUeved  that  the  1969  repeal  was  to 
dear  the  way  for  such  special  credits  in 
ghetto  areas.  If  so,  the  plans  have  evidentiy 
been  changed. 

Evaluation. — ^We  beUeve  that,  without 
question,  the  Investment  tax  credit  Is  the 
most  effective  stimulus  to  capital  investment 
that  has  been  devised.  It  is  fair  and  effective 
and,  so  long  as  we  rely  on  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  instead  of  the  value-added  tax,  we 
bdleve  it  is  needed.  We  do  not  favor  invest- 
ment credits  for  special  purposes  because 
they  do  tend  to  work  unfairly  and  to  further 
unbalance  the  tax  system.  Such  purposes 
should  be  served  by  direct  subsidies,  as  is 
now  done  with  low-income  housing,  rather 
than  tax  credits. 

Hovrever,  there  have  been  four  bruising 
batties  in  Congress  over  the  Investment 
credit:  1963,  1966,  1967,  1969.  We  are  not 
optimistic  that  there  will  be  a  fifth  battle 
or  that  the  proponents  of  the  credit  could 
win  if  there  were. 

ADOPT  A  VALUX-AOOCD  TAX 

The  value-added  tax  is  a  tax  paid  on  the 
value  added  at  each  step  in  any  economic 
process.  In  effect,  the  tax  Is  shown  as  a  sep- 
arate item  on  every  invoice  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  value  of  the  invoice.  A  business 
pays  the  total  tax  shown  on  sales  Invoices 
minus  the  total  tax  shown  on  purchase  in- 
voices. 

Historically,  the  tax  was  used  In  France  at 
the  wholesale  level  but  in  its  present  form 
was  first  adopted  In  Denmark  in  1967.  All 
countries  belonging  to  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  are  now  required  to  use  the  tax. 
The  tax  is  generally  passed  on  to  customers 
and  is  often  confused  with  a  sales  tax,  but 
it  is  essentially  different  in  being  divided  up 
In  Its  application  among  all  the  different 
people  who  contribute  to  the  product  or 
service. 

The  value-added  tax  U  applied  at  the  bor- 
der to  imports,  in  addition  to  the  tariff,  and 
Is  rebated  at  the  border  on  exports. 

Proa  and  Cons. — The  tax  Is  simple  and  easy 
to  coUect.  It  provides  a  simple  way  to  equal- 
ize tax  treatment  between  countries  with 
different  tax  rates.  Thus,  a  Frenchman  pays 
a  30%  VAT  on  a  car  whether  it  was  made  in 
France,  Germany,  or  the  United  SUtes.  A 
German  pays  a  10%  VAT  on  the  same  car. 

Because  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Itade  permits  the  rel>ate  of  value-added 
taxes  on  exports  and  their  imposition  on  im- 
ports but  does  not  permit  the  same  treatment 
for  corporate  Income  taxes,  those  countries 
that  rely  on  the  income  tax  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  trading  with  those  that  rely  on 
VAT.  ' 

Proponents  of  the  tax  generally  want  it  as 
a  partial  substitute  for  the  Income  tax,  per- 
haps being  paid  as  a  deduction  from  the  in- 
come tax.  Opponents  are  certain  that  th* 
value-added  tax  would  be  a  new  and  In- 
creased tax.  not  a  substitute. 

Other  objections  are  that  the  tax  faUa 
mor*  heavUy  on  the  poor  and  that  it  Is  not 
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In  line  with  traditional  forms  of  tax  In  this 
country,  where  we  have  relied  primarily  on 
the  graduated  federal  Income  tax. 

Evaluation:  A  few  years  ago  the  value- 
added  tax  had  few  friends.  It  was  used  in 
France  primarily  because  It  is  such  a  difficult 
tax  to  evade.  It  haa  begtin  to  acquire  support 
with  amairtng  rapidity,  largely  because  It 
seemed  the  only  way  to  provide  free  trad* 
between  Common  Market  countries  while  re- 
taining unequal  tax  rates. 

Two  at  the  16  members  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation  fa- 
vor it.  Only  two.  They  are  Dan  Tbroop 
Smith  and  Norman  Ture,  and  they  are  an 
articulate  minority.  Smith  favors  the  value- 
added  tax  as  an  added  source  of  revenue  to 
meet  new  tax  requirements.  Ture  favors  sub- 
stituting it  for  the  corporate  Income  tax  and 
the  payroU  tax  both  because  of  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  trade  and  because  of  problems 
inherent  In  the  corporate  Inccwae  tax.  The 
income  tax  puts  a  ^>eclal  burden  on  the 
capital  base  that  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
sodety  in  a  private-enterprise  system.  It  pro- 
vides a  tax  shelter  for  waste  and  inefficiency. 
Under  a  value-added  system,  a  dollar  saved 
in  expense  would  be  a  doUar  of  profit,  where- 
as it  is  not  a  SOi  profit. 

BOOST    RESEABCH    AlfD    DEVELOPKXMT 

One  of  the  tradlttmal  strengths  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  has  been  its  ability  to  develop 
new.  marketable  products.  Though  much  of 
this  development  is  evolutionary.lt  has  often 
depended  for  practical  value  on  basic  re- 
search and  appUed  engineering.  Long-term 
lubrication  periods  for  automobUes  came 
about  through  the  development  of  suitable 
plastic  sealing  materials;  electric  tooth- 
brushes hinged  on  lightweight  electric 
motors;  and  even  computer-controlled  ma- 
chines have  come  along  with  electronic 
miniaturization  that  was  enormously  stimu- 
lated by  aerospace  work,  which  has  dropped 
off  in  recent  years. 

B  &  D  in  the  U.S.  includes  aerospace  work 
under  government  sponsorship,  commercial 
efforts  at  such  places  as  imu  and  Battelle 
Institute,  studies  In  many  VS.  universities 
working  on  their  own  and  under  commercial 
contracts,  and  private  In-corporation  re- 
search aimed  at  specific  products.  In  total, 
this  mass  of  R  &  D  is.  and  has  been  for  years, 
unmatched  in  the  world. 

Proa  and  Com.— Hew  products  do  create 
new  JpBs.  Providing  there  U  reason  for  oom- 
merdal  stimulus,  it  can  be  shown  that  an 
Innovative  commercial  organization  can  stay 
with  or  ahead  of  the  field.  It  can  also  be  seen 
that  a  manufacturer  who  stubbornly  or  lazi- 
ly dings  to  last  decade's  design  Is  not  long 
for  this  world.  But  research  costs  money,  and 
a  return  on  this  kind  of  investment,  while 
theoretically  sound,  may  take  more  (or  less) 
time  than  estimated.  If  a  manufacturer  is  in 
difficult  financial  straits,  research  is  an  easily 
cut  department,  even  if  only  "temporarily." 
In  a  difficult  time  on  the  national  scene, 
government  economizing  or  stretch-out  (or 
canoeUaUons)  can  serioiisly  disrupt  R&D, 
and  has  done  so  recently. 

Evaluation. — Research  and  development 
is  an  essential  spur  to  technological  alot- 
neas  and  supremacy.  It  is  also  a  source  of 
commerdal  starting  points  for  businesses 
that  may  not  even  have  been  thought  of  yet. 
Even  though  our  conmiercial  electronics  in- 
dustry is  in  current  trouble,  the  nation  was 
able  to  ride  a  wave  of  new  ideas  for  some 
years,  and  there  may  be  something  compara- 
ble Just  about  to  break. 

But  R  &  D  Is  not  something  that  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  at  wUl  and  stiU  be  expected 
to  produce  new  trade  possibUlties.  It  must 
be  largely  a  continuing  effort.  For  this  rea- 
son, AM  suggests  that  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  long-ranging  investments  the 
government  can  make  in  the  future  of  the 
country  is  continued  efforts  at  the  R&D 
level.  Even  If  cut,  R&D  must  be  considered 
vital. 
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■niore  Is  also  a  Kpeclal  situation  In  exist- 
ence at  the  moment.  Many  scientific  authori- 
ties have  suggested  that  new  Ideas  have,  for 
some  years,  been  coming  out  of  advanced 
research  at  a  rate  far  beyond  our  capacity  to 
develop  and  commercialize  them.  If  this  Is  so, 
more  «nq)haBls  should  be  placed  on  develop- 
ment engineering  to  ep-ai  the  ripeodng  of  po- 
tentially valuable  commercial  poseibUitlee. 
The  temptation  to  put  a  little  less  emphasis 
on  pure  research  should  be  resisted.  It  al- 
ways looks  easy  to  postpone  this  if  we  have 
to  let  up  on  something.  But  the  long  range 
effects  are  so  serious  that  we  had  better  re- 
sist the  temptation. 

KXTSrm   AUTOICATIOK 

Manufacturing  technology  itself  offers  po- 
tential solutions,  and  one  of  the  more  potent 
of  these  is  automation.  This  bolls  down, 
quite  literally,  into  a  propodUon  of  giving 
each  individual  worker  more  and  better  tools 
with  which  he  can  lift  his  real  productivity. 

The  U.S.  has  long  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  field  of  industrial  automation, 
a  result  of  its  having  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est mass  markets.  It  is  still  the  leader.  But 
at  least  two  factors  are  working  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  technological  gap  If 
not  its  actual  breadth. 

These  are: 

1.  Manufacturers  in  other  nations  of  the 
industrial  wortd  are  Increasingly  adopting 
automated  methods.  They  are  borrowing  up- 
on, or  actuaUy  licensing  American-bom 
techniques.  And  they  are  developing  their 
own;  the  UJ8.  has  no  patent  on  ingenuity. 

In  combination  with  basically  lower  wage 
rates,  even  a  degree  of  automation  lower 
than  that  which  is  typical  in  many  UJS.  in- 
dustries provides  competitive  leverage.  This 
demands  redoubled  efforts  from  U.S.  manu- 
facturers. 

3.  The  basic  natiire  of  automation  Itself  is 
changing,  a  fact  that  is  not  as  widely  recog- 
nized as  it  should  be.  The  revolution  in 
automation,  and  it  Is  one.  Is  the  swing  away 
from  mass  marketing  and  mass  production. 
Today's  consiuners,  whether  industrial,  gov- 
ernmental, or  Just  the  man  In  the  atfeet,  are 
increasingly  expecting  Industry  to  prrvlde 
them  with  speclaUy  tailored  products. 

This,  of  course,  *ias  a  profound  effect  on 
the  demands  placed  on  industry's  manufac- 
turing arm.  The  primary  new  requirement  .'s 
for  flexibility — which  is  precisely  what  "tra- 
ditional" automation  fiads  moat  difficult. 

Pro*  and  Con*. — ^There  is  no  question  that 
lifting  the  real  productivity  of  the  American 
labor  force  by  means  of  automated  eqiUp- 
ment  can  strongly  enhance  the  competi- 
tive attractiveness  of  U.S.  manufactured 
products — both  here  and  abroad. 

But  this  must  be  achieved  without  exces- 
sive additions  to  capital  cost.  Automated 
equipment  is  not  cheap.  And  as  long  as  any 
single  task  can  be  performed  cheaper  by 
manual  labor,  the  automation  of  that  q>e- 
clflc  task  Is  economically  unjustiflable. 

Organized  labor  often  puts  forth  the  case 
that  aut(Mnation  replaces  people.  This  is 
undeniable.  This  is  the  essential  character- 
istic of  automation  that  makes  it  attractive 
to  industry. 

Evalxtation. — Although  the  latter  negative 
cannot  be  denied,  It  must  be  recognized  as 
both  a  short-term  and  mlcrooosmic  truth. 
More  Important  from  the  national  perspec- 
tive is  that  the  long-term  effect  is  to  increase 
the  sum-total  of  emplojrment. 

DlsplacMnent  of  a  man  by  a  machine  is  a 
personal  tragedy,  but  faUure  to  automate  pro- 
vides only  temporary  extension  of  employ- 
ment. Btislnesses  which  fall  to  keep  pace  with 
the  most  economic  techniques  of  production 
simply  go  out  of  business  sooner  or  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  thoee  companies  which 
do  modemlae  their  faclUtiea  have  a  better 
chance  to  prosper  and  grow,  thus  providing 
increased  employment.  Overall  employment 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  creation  of  Jobs 
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In  thoa*  industrial  producliis  and  Mrrldng 
tbe  autosnatad  equlpnoent  and  aaaodatad 
eontroU. 

Tb«  question  of  bigb  co*t  la  also  unde- 
niable. But  all  too  often  the  cost  of  not  au- 
tomatlns  Is  still  blgher.  Sbarp  pencils  are 
niandatory  In  any  such  major  Investment, 
especially  since  the  adoption  of  automated 
teclinlques  baa  effects  throughout  a  corpo- 
rate organisation — ^whether  or  not  these  ef- 
fects are  reeognlwid  by  management.  Total 
reorganisation  of  manxifacturlng  operations 
may  be  desirable  for  fullest  achievement  of 
automation's  potential. 

Also  vital  U  the  recognition  by  manage- 
ment that  automation  In  the  'TO's  calls  for 
far  greater  ftadblUty  than  in  the  p«st.  B«iulp- 
ment  of  this  type  Inherently  provides  the 
ability  to  adjtist  not  only  to  Individualized 
production  but  also  to  future  product  and 
production  changes.  Manufacturing  manage- 
ment must  heed  the  military  Injunction 
that  generals  should  not  prepare  to  flght  the 
previous  war. 

SBJTrSr  TBS  BXCHAK6S  BATB8 

Our  Inability  to  Increase  exports  slgnlfl- 
cantly  indicates  to  some  economists  that  the 
dollar  has  become  an  overvalued  currency  be- 
cause oC  Inflation  and  a  variety  of  other  rea- 
sons. Our  products,  they  say,  cannot  compete 
effectively  on  the  International  market  be- 
cause they  cost  more  than  they  should  In 
terms  of  marks,  yen.  francs,  guilders,  pounds, 
and  othar  foretgn  currencies. 

Tbsrefore.  some  say  we  should  simply  rec- 
ognise the  fact  and  devalue  the  dollar  In 
relation  to  other  currencies. 

Pro$  ana  Cotia. — A  devaluation  of  5%  or 
10%  would  Immediately  cut  the  price  of  our 
exports  and  Ineresae  the  price  of  our  Imports 
by  a  coTTespondlng  percentage.  This  would 
cause  a  tremendous  Improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

However,  there's  no  reason  why  we  Should 
•zpeet  other  countries  to  accept  such  a  change 
wltboat  fighting  b««k  to  preserve  their  mar- 
kets. Ifkny,  In  fact,  might  simply  devalue 
their  own  currencies  by  an  equal  percent- 
age so  that  there  would  be  no  net  change. 
Furthermore,  the  international  monetary 
agreements,  with  their  fixed  rates  of  ex- 
change, have  been  a  major  factor  In  the 
booming  International  trade  of  the  past  quar- 
ter century.  Because  of  these  fixed  rates. 
oompanles  engaged  In  international  trade 
have  been  able  to  make  contracts  with  some 
degr«e  of  otmfldence  that  the  values  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  a  contract  Is  signed  will  be 
tbe  same  as  the  valuea  in  effect  when  the  con- 
tract Is  complatad.  Any  change  in  the  eatab- 
llafaad  rates  threatens  international  trade  be- 
cause It  upaets  tbe  d^cata  balance  on  which 
this  trade  depends. 

It's  true  that  there  have  been  devalua- 
tions, and  there  have  been  upward,  revalua- 
tions of  different  currencies.  However,  both 
typaa  of  adjustment  have  occurred  only  In 
cases  of  dire  necessity. 

SvdluatUM:  The  main  handicap  of  this 
proposal  Is  that,  because  of  technical  reasons, 
tt  Is  not  actually  possible.  Tbe  dollar  Is  pegged 
cmly  to  the  price  of  gold;  other  currencies  are 
pegged  to  the  dollar.  Thus,  under  the  pres- 
ent setup,  tbe  United  States  cannot  change 
the  price  of  Ita  currency  with  respect  to 
other  currencies. 

However,  other  countries  can  adjust  the 
price  of  their  currendca  with  re^tect  to  the 
dollar.  This  has  happened  recently  when 
Bwitaerland,  for  example,  boosted  the  price 
of  lU  franc  by  7%  and  West  Germany  allowed 
the  mark  to  "Ooat"  until  it  finds  an  accepted 
price.  These  moves  were  made  reluctantly 
and  only  because  of  a  monetary  crisis  that 
could  not  be  corrected  any  other  way. 

If  the  dollar  U  overvalued  as  soma  people 
claim,  there  may  be  other  moves  such  as 
these.  Howaver,  we  don't  believe  the  Dnltad 
Btataa  is  in  such  dire  circumstances  that  it 
should  urge  other  countrlaa  to  take  this  ac- 
tion. Inflation  is  a  worldwide  phenomenon. 
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after  all,  and  the  rate  o<  inflation  In  many 
countrlea  U  now  higher  than  it  Is  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

asm  TABirra 
Higher  tariffs  are  the  classic  measure  to 
halt  the  influx  of  imported  products.  By  rais- 
ing duties  on  Imports  or  by  increasing  the 
list  of  goods  subject  to  existing  duties,  a 
country  can  put  up  an  effective  barrier 
against  foreign  producers.  A  more  protection- 
ist tariff  policy  in  the  United  States  might 
mean  that  consumers  could  no  longer  buy 
cheap  Italian  shoes,  but  it  could  also  stem 
the  Ode  of  such  Imports  as  machine  tools  and 
electronic  equipment. 

The  U.S.  has  been  oriented  toward  free 
trade  since  the  lB30s.  but  protectionist  pres- 
sures have  recently  been  mounting,  initially 
from  industries  hurt  by  imports,  and  then  by 
some  unions.  The  latter  move  is  surprising 
since  unions  have  been  among  the  most  vo- 
cal champions  of  free  trade. 

Proa  and  Cotu. — The  advantages  of  tariffs 
are  obvious.  They  protect  home  industries 
and  Increase  federal  revenue.  According  to 
most  economists,  however,  the  disadvantage 
is  that  the  protectionist  measiirea  only 
appear  to  work.  A  case  can  be  made  for 
shielding  Infant  Industries  from  large  and 
experienced  foreign  competitors,  but  VJS. 
policy-makers  generally  believe  that  high 
tariffs  merely  protect  domestic  industries 
that  aren't  efficient  enough  to  meet  foreign 
competition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise 
prices  on  Imported  products. 

Evaluation. — American  Machinist  agrees 
with  those  economlste  who  hold  that  the 
optimum  trade  situation  occurs  when  each 
nation  produces  tbe  goods  it  can  make  moat 
efficiently  and  sells  theae  to  other  nations, 
buying  in  retium  the  producta  which  others 
make  more  efficiently.  Industries  tend  to 
become  more  efficient  when  they're  expoeed 
to  competition.  Beyond  this  concept,  we  also 
note  tbe  Ustorlcal  failure  of  protectionist 
measures  to  achieve  economlcaay  desirable 
goals. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
tariffs  Is  the  fact  that  free  trade  breeds  peace. 
Henry  Ford  n  recently  put  it  this  way: 
"International  trade  doea  not  make  war 
impoeslble  but  doea  make  It  less  likely.  It 
was  no  accident  that  World  War  II  came  at 
the  end  of  a  decade  in  which  International 
trading  relations  had  been  disrupted  by 
depreselon,  the  oollapsa  of  International 
monetary  arrangements,  and  prohibitive 
tariff  increases.  The  interweaving  of  Western 
Kurope'8  economlea  sinca  World  War  n  has 
now  made  it  unthinkable,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  that  any  coimtry  In  the  West 
could  make  war  on  any  othar." 

VTOMMO*  UAirurtcTUKnia  contsol 
One  factor  sometimes  limiting  the  ability 
of  workers  to  work  effectively  Is  the  ability 
of  managers  to  manage  effectively.  This  is 
not  necessarily  a,  resxUt  of  managerUl  In- 
competence. Rather,  It  Is  Increasingly  the 
result  of  a  corporation  falling  behind  in  the 
techniques  of  management  control  while  Its 
competitors,  wherever  they  may  be  located, 
forge  ahead  in  adopting  and  adapting  effec- 
tive new  manufacttirlng  control  concepts. 

Seat-of-the-pants  management  U  no  longer 
a  sharp  enough  instrument  to  achieve  opti- 
mum economy  in  manufacturing  operations, 
especially  the  larger  and  more  complex  ones. 
Paring  non-productive  coats  (inventories  of 
raw  materUl.  parts  In  process,  and  finished 
goods,  for  example)  without  hampering 
manufacturing  c^>erations  or  delivery  of 
products  demands  a  delicate  balanoe  of 
knowing  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 
Which,  in  turn,  demands  timely  informa- 
tion as  the  basis  of  decisions. 

A  new  phase  of  the  industrial  revolution 
Is  now  taking  place  in  which  management  Is 
the  recipient  of  the  Improved  tooling.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  use  of  computers  not  m«r^ 
to  count  money  but,  more  Importantly,  to 
help  make  money. 
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CaU  it  "daU  feedback:**  call  it  "a  systems 
concept."  Whatever  you  call  it.  It  Is  an  area 
in  which  this  nation  leads  the  world. 

Proa  and  Con». — Simply  stated,  an  effec- 
tive manufacturing  control  system  provides 
needed  Information  when  It's  needed  for  de- 
elsion-maldng  on  a  rational  basis.  This  is 
true  with  or  without  computers.  The  com- 
puter provides  a  new  potential  for  speedy 
reporting  and  for  correlating  more  factors 
than  a  human  mind  can  accommodate  at  a 
single  time. 

Objections  are  many.  The  expense  is  high, 
for  both  data-processing  hardware  and  the 
necessary  software.  Implementing  such  a  sys- 
tem is  a  lengthy  process.  The  system  often 
falls  to  function  as  promised.  Management 
can  be  llteraUy  deluged  with  prlntouU. 
Fiascos  can  resiilt — and  there  have  been 
some  lulus  I 

Evaluating. — Some  of  the  successes  of 
computerized  management  Information  sys- 
tems, both  In  manufacturing  activities  and 
in  overall  corporate  operations,  have  been 
so  striking  that  the  concept  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Benefits,  in  terms  of  productivity 
per  manufacturing  dollar,  can  be  Immense. 
One  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  must 
be  overcome  In  design,  implementation,  and 
application  of  theae  new  techniques  is  their 
very  newness.  Both  tha  length  and  the 
breadth  of  experience  In  the  field  are  still 
quite  limited.  There  Is  still  some  tendency 
to  have  such  systems  designed  by  computer 
experts.  And,  while  these  people  are  cer- 
tainly necessary  and  valuable.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
perts In  the  particulrx  field  and  the  specific 
company  for  which  the  system  is  being 
designed.  Much  time  and  much  money  can 
go  down  the  drain  If  the  design  team  does 
not  Include  experts  in  both  computer  sys- 
tems and  the  q>eclfic  manufacturing  situa- 
tions involved. 

Radical  reorganization  of  the  manufactur- 
ing— even  the  corporate — structure  is  often 
neceeaary  for  effective  use  of  computerised 
management  information  and  control 
■chemes.  Of  Itself,  this  U  neither  good  nor 
bad.  It  demands  thoughtful  analysis  for  each 
■pacific  case.  And  where  such  change  Is  reaay 
found  desirable,  care  should  be  taken  In 
any  compromises.  Half  a  loaf  may  be  worse 
than  none. 

On  balance,  the  con4>uterisation  of  manu- 
facturing management  offers  considerable 
promise  as  a  means  toward  more  efficient 
production,  and  it  Is  an  area  in  which  the 
UjB.  currently  holds  a  world  lead.  This  com- 
bination, thus,  provides  a  unique  potential 
for  improving  the  competitive  position  of 
American  manufacturers.  This  means  Jobs. 

CBAKOS  MOM-TABIIT  BtlWTWS 

Subtle  means  of  reetrlctlng  Imports  are 
often  used  by  countries  that  dont  want  to 
raise  duties.  Quotas,  which  limit  the  number 
of  products  that  can  be  Imported,  are  the 
moat  familiar  type  of  non-tariff  barrier. 
Others  Include  border  taxes  and  laws  which, 
in  dozens  of  different  ways,  nutke  It  diffi- 
cult for  foreign  producers  to  sell  goods  on 
the  domestic  market.  Foreign  boUer-makers, 
for  Instance,  often  charge  that  boiler  stand- 
ards in  the  VS.  are,  in  effect,  a  non-tariff 
barrier. 

American  manxifacturers  come  up  against 
another  type  of  barrier  In  some  countrlea 
which  prevents  them  from  selling  unless  they 
also  manufacture  there.  A  non-tariff  barrier 
of  increasing  popularity,  e^MoiaUy  In  LaUn 
America,  me'"*»*"*  that  a  minimum  per- 
centage 'of  important  producta  must  be  lo- 
cally manufactured. 

The  Ttnt,  IBKW,  and  the  lAM  have  drawn 
up  a  seven-point  program  designed  to  reduce 
the  fiood  of  ImporU  by  both  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers,  the  latter  including  a  truth- 
In-labellng  law  to  identify  the  manufacturer 
and  tbe  origin  of  Imported  products.  The 
IXTE  has  also  suggested  a  quota  baaed  on  the 
average  level  of  ImporU  from  Japan  during 
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the  IMOs  when  only  28%  of  the  consumer 
electronic  goods  came  from  Japan. 

Pros  and  Con*. — Because  of  the  wide  va- 
riety of  non-tariff  barriers.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  make  a  clear-cut  distinction  be- 
tween advantages  and  disadvantages.  Local- 
content  laws  have  certainly  helped  coun- 
trlea like  Mexico  develop  industries  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  have,  but  it's  dif- 
ficult to  teU  what  they  gave  up  in  the  process. 
Many  economists  feel  that  non-tariff  barrleis 
are  tolerable  when  their  object  Is  to  stimulate 
domestic  industry  or  when  they  merely  make 
foreigners  pay  a  premium  for  tapping  the 
domestic  market. 

Evaluation. — Most  Americans  feel  that  tbe 
VS.  has  been  naive  about  non-tariff  bar- 
riers and  has  negotiated  the  lowering  of  tar- 
iffs with  too  little  attention  to  these  other 
barriers.  AM  feels  that  more  specific  Informa- 
tion needs  to  be  developed  on  how  such  bar- 
riers work  and  how  effective  they  are.  Armed 
with  such  information,  we  would  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  negotiate  their  elimination  on 
an  equalizing  basis  or  to  Justify  the  barriers 
we  did  Install.  In  the  absence  of  such  infor- 
mation, a  "Christmas  Tree"  trade  bill  (one 
with  something  for  every  si>ecial  Intereet). 
such  as  the  1970  bUl  created  in  the  House 
and  defeated  in  the  Seiuite,  could  become 
reaUty.  Tbe  likelihood  U  that  this  would 
merely  lead  to  reciprocal  action  by  other  na- 
tions. 

CUmS   TTNtON   FOWSB 

By  and  large,  the  labor  unions.  In  their 
efforts  to  secure  decent  working  conditions 
and  improve  the  Income  of  their  members, 
have  worked  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  country 
and  the  economy. 

Now,  however,  there  are  many  who  say 
the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far,  that  the 
unions  have  too  much  pow«r  and  that  they 
are  using  it  irresponsibly.  They  say  that,  be- 
cause of  exorbitant  wage  demands  and  be- 
cause of  restrictive  work  rules  ("feather. 
bedding" ) ,  It  is  the  unions  that  are  pushing 
XtM  prices  of  American  products  too  high  for 
the  world  market  and  that  are,  at  the 
same  time,  stimulating  the  flow  of  Imports 
made  by  foreign  wotkois.  There  must  be  some 
way  to  curb  the  power  causing  theae  evils. 

Pros  and  Cons. — If  there  is,  in  fact,  a  way 
to  curb  union  power,  the  result  might  even- 
tually improve  this  ooimtry's  competitive 
position  in  the  world  market  and  thus  im- 
prove our  trade  balance.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  also  start  a  trend  back  to  the 
sweatshop  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the 
unions  in  the  first  place. 

Evaluation. — We  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
way  to  legislate  a  reduction  in  union  power, 
nor  do  we  believe  it  would  necessarily  be  a 
good  thing.  We  believe  that  the  correct  solu- 
tions to  labor-management  problems  are 
more  likely  to  be  achieved  through  free  col- 
lective bargaliUng,  with  the  government  stay- 
ing neutral,  than  through  any  legalistic 
formulas  or  government  Interventlmi. 

TEDC   aXAI,   BRAPE    or   THS   KST 

Let  us  review  the  basic  problem.  There  Is 
a  drift  In  the  United  States  economy  from 
baalc  manufacturing  to  service  that  has  long 
been  evident.  In  recent  years  this  drift  has 
acetierated.  One  measure  of  that  acceleration 
Is  the  rising  ratio  of  imports  to  exports  In 
manufactured  goods.  Another  measure  Is  the 
rising  volume  ot  foreign  capital  investments. 

A  customer  faced  with  a  choice  between 
two  products  for  which  the  price,  quality, 
and  availability  are  equal,  with  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  one  is  domestic  and  one 
Is  foreign,  will  ahnost  always  select  the 
dotnestie  product.  That  is  true  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Tharefore,  when  our  Imports  rise 
or  our  exports  fall  we  are  being  beaten  in 
price,  quality,  delivery,  or  aome  combination 
of  theaa  factors. 

In  moat  eases,  we  are  being  beaten  In  price. 
Price  depends  moetly  on  coat,  and  coat  Is 
aesentially  the  coat  of  materials  plus  the 
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quotient  of  wages  divided  by  productivity. 
As  wages  go  up,  coat  goes  up;  a  produotlvi^ 
goes  up,  cost  goes  down. 

Not  only  has  our  «>»HnWng  trade  balance 
contributed  to  xmemployment.  it  has  been 
tbe  alarm  reporting  tbe  extent  to  which  in- 
flation has  unbalanced  our  economy.  If  we 
find  the  way  to  enlarge  our  ability  to  com- 
pete In  intemaUonal  markets  we  will  at  the 
same  time  be  finding  tbe  way  to  curb  In- 
fiation  at  home  and  we  will  have  found  the 
key  to  full  employment. 

If  you  stuck  with  us  this  far,  It  should  be 
clear,  as  It  was  to  us  at  an  early  stage  in  our 
research,  that  the  "key"  to  full  employment 
is  not  to  be  found  In  a  single  technique.  Not 
one  of  the  fourteen  groups  of  solutions  we 
have  reviewed  here  possesses  tbe  capacity  of 
a  cure-all.  Yet  several  of  them  hold  major 
promise  as  contributing  factors.  As  we  fit 
them  together,  we  can  begin  to  discern  the 
real  shape  of  the  solution. 

First,  we  must  reject  several  of  the  most 
pop\ilar  propoeals.  Each  of  these  has  a  strong 
appeal  to  some  group  but  each  of  them 
treats  effects  rather  than  causes  or  exacts 
penalties  that  make  them  unacceptable. 

We  must  reject  the  use  of  higher  tariffs  or 
quotas,  however  tempting,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  tbey  do  not  correct  the  problem, 
tbey  hide  it.  Tariffs  and  quotas  protect  in- 
efficiency and  Incompetence  at  home  and 
Invite  retaliation  abroad.  Tbe  pressure  of 
Imports  is  today  a  strong  and  effective  form 
of  wage  and  price  control  at  home.  Without 
this  pressure  we  would  have  to  resign  our- 
selves to  an  inflation  that  would  curl  tbe 
longest  hair. 

For  tbe  same  reasons  we  reject  the  use  <^ 
restrictions  on  foreign  Investment.  Such  re- 
strictions do  not  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Tbey  do  not  stop  the  export  of  jobs; 
they  only  Insure  that  the  jobs  exported  by 
loss  of  competitive  ability  will  land  in  for- 
eign firms  as  well  as  on  foreign  shores.  Such 
restrictions  often  make  it  more  difficult  for 
domesac  flrms  to  establish  the  base  tbey 
need  to  export  effectively. 

We  reject  proposals  to  curb  union  power. 
For  unions  to  work  as  diligently  as  possible 
for  their  members  Is  as  natural  as  for  poli- 
ticians to  seek  votes  and  for  corporations  to 
seek  profits.  Illegal  activities  should  be 
curbed,  as  tbey  sometimes  are  not,  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  government  to  lean 
on  tbe  union  side  to  balance  tbe  forces  In 
negotiations,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Amwlcan  people  want  labor  returned  to  its 
unorganised  position,  and  we  believe  they 
are  correct  in  this  view. 

Non-tariff  barriers  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
easily.  Each  barrier  has  a  different  rationale 
and  its  promoters  will  deny  that  It  Is  in- 
tended as  a  barrier.  To  foreign  firms  o\ir 
boiler  code,  oxir  Insurance  requirements  for 
tests  by  Underwriters  Laboratories,  and  our 
new  Federal  requirements  on  bumper  height 
and  shock  resistance  are  each  a  non-tariff 
barrier,  yet  none  of  them  were  established 
for  that  purpoae.  We  suspect  that  many  bar- 
riers abroad  were  also  started  for  other  pur- 
poees.  TO  many  American  flrms  the  metric 
system  is  a  barrier.  Unfamiliar  standards 
and  spedflcations  are  barriers.  For  those  ex- 
porting to  Weetem  Europe  the  value-added 
tax  is  a  barrier. 

The  Impact  of  many  of  theaa  measures 
has  been  undareatlmatad  In  past  negotiations 
of  tarff  reductions.  They  need  to  be  studied 
and  then  a  balance  developed  by  hard- 
beaded  negotiation  Just  as  labor  contracts, 
tariffs,  or  other  agreements  are  negotiated. 
Because  tbe  primary  blame  for  our  worsening 
trade  situation  does  not  belong  to  the  non- 
tariff  bcuTlers,  their  reduction,  while  desira- 
ble, will  work  no  mlrcalea. 

Archaic  reetrlctlons  on  exports  such  as 
those  that  prevent  the  shipment  of  onoe- 
strateglc  products  now  available  from  many 
countries  should  be  reduced  but  again  will 
not  provide  major  help. 
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It  Is  clear  fMm  the  (diarts  at  tbe  beginning 
ot  this  report  that  if  we  are  to  restore  vigor 
to  durable  goods  manuf  aoturlng  in  ways  that 
will  stimulate  full  employment,  we  must  cre- 
ate condlUons  that  will  stimulata  aanslbla 
capital  Investment.  This  Is  the  real  abape  of 
part  of  tbe  key. 

The  most  effective  way  to  stimulate  capl> 
tal  Investment  tried  so  far  has  been  tbe  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  This  magazine  was  one 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  credit  when 
John  Kennedy  first  proposed  it.  At  that  time 
the  credit  was  opposed  by  many  businessmen 
and  many  legal  and  trade  groups.  It  is  now 
supported  by  many  who  once  exposed  it  and 
opposed  by  many  of  its  early  supporters. 

Four  congressional  battles  over  tbe  credit, 
each  lasting  for  months,  produced  indecision 
and  confusion  In  planning  and  tangled  the 
financial  and  tax  records  of  companies  in  en- 
during ways.  Currently  the  credit  Is  seriously 
I»opoBed  as  a  useful  temporary  device  spe- 
clflcally  because  it  provides  temporary  stimu- 
lation both  when  it  is  turned  on  and  when 
it  is  about  to  be  turned  off.  Such  misuse  of 
the  credit  can  only  accentuate  the  tinavoid- 
able  cycles  In  our  economy.  We  like  the  credit 
and  believe  It  is  the  most  effective  stimulant 
yet  tried,  but  we  no  longer  believe  It  can 
be  made  a  permanent  part  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture. We  had  better  look  elsewhere  for  any 
real  solution. 

The  conventional  cry  for  three  decades 
has  been,  under  various  names,  for  mora 
rapid  capital  recovery  for  tax  purposes.  A 
thoughtful  study  of  the  problem  was  made 
last  year  by  a  politically  mixed  group  of  15 
lawyers,  bankers,  economists,  and  business- 
menu — the  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation.  In  essence,  the  proposal  was 
to  abandon  the  useful-life  concept  of  depre- 
elation  and  base  c^lta:  recovery  on  eco> 
nomlc  considerations,  including  inflation. 
Types  of  assets  would  be  assonbled  In  groups 
and  permissible  lives  shortmed  up  to  40%. 

In  (x^ler  to  achieve  prompt  action,  the  Ad- 
ministration In  January  adopted  by  admin- 
istrative order  a  sates  of  changes,  called  the 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  or  ADR  plan,  that 
would  achieve  something  over  half  the  im- 
pact of  the  Task  Force  plan.  Despite  the  pro- 
tests this  action  has  aroused,  it  seems  likely 
to  stand  and  thus  seems  a  good  pragmatic 
move.  However,  we  believe  tbe  full  Task 
Force  propoeals  are  a  sound  change  of  policy 
and  wge  the  Congress  to  enact  than  Into 
law. 

But  tbe  underlying  villain  that  has 
emerged  as  we  have  studied  the  problem  U 
the  corporate  income  tax.  All  of  the  problems 
with  capital  recovery  that  bave  developed  in 
the  last  30  years  have  developed  becatise  of 
tbe  increase  in  that  tax.  Capital  recovery  pro- 
visions are  significant  primarily  because  of 
their  Impact  on  the  amount  of  corporate  in- 
come tax  due. 

During  World  War  n  this  tax  aoared  to 
new  levels  from  the  pre-war  31%.  In  the  top 
"excess"  bracket  it  took  M%  of  each  new 
dollar  of  profit.  This  meant  that  a  company 
in  the  96%  bracket  was  buying  things  with 
54  dollars.  This  tax  was  an  inoentlve  to  speitd 
lavishly.  Among  other  things  it  created  the 
expense-account  syndrome  that  persists  to 
this  day. 

After  the  war  the  corporate  income  tax 
was  reduced  to  about  60%.  a  figure  around 
which  it  has  since  hovered.  It  Is  currently 
at  49%  for  manufacturing  companies. 

With  a  60%  tax  rate,  a  company  Is  buy- 
ing with  60<  dollars.  In  effect  the  oorporat* 
Income  tax  la  a  tax  on  effidancy.  It  is  also 
a  tax  on  capital  that  discourages  investment 
and  encouragea  debt. 

In  tbe  same  way  our  "social  security  taxes" 
on  workers  and  on  employers,  eurruiUy  tak- 
ing an  amount  equal  to  10.4%  of  tba  flzst 
$7800  payroll  dollars  of  each  worker,  are  a  tax 
on  labor  that  dlaoouragas  the  nae  of  tabor. 
Soma  people  aigua  that  ttaa  two  taas.  tbm 
income  tax  which  discourages  capital  and  tba 
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fcr  tb*  poytoU  tax  tt  woald  ndnoo  tb*  ooit  ot 
l»bar  la  wlittnn  to  othor  faeton  tn  pra«iio> 
tieii  ana  wooM  aobatttulo  m  aoiitnl  taat.  To 


"eoolrflMrtloii"  k  port  of  •  tnwt  ftmd  or* 
on*  e(  tCNHli  with  wliot  u  b^ypenlog  In 
WkatUnetOB. 

xr  tboTsluo-«Mad  tox  were  rabatttatod  for 
the  eotpoiate  taeoBe  aad  tbo  poyioC  le*lee. 
oar  buitfu  tsz  prebtasBS  uttb  Weelun  lv~ 
rope  would  be  eoiVBd.  Ww  brilero,  bo^vorer, 
tbot  tbls  lo  leee  important  tban  tbe  Impact 
It  wooM  bare  on  tbo  basic  taxation  of  our 
manrifactiuluf  btduetrlOB  In  ways  tbat  woold 
stem  tbeir  decline  and  moTO  i»  toward  foil 
enq>loyment. 

NMman  Ture,  an  economist  wttb  tbe  F1an> 
nlng  Beaearcb  Coip.,  has  made  a  detaUed  and 
effeuUre  review  of  tbe  case  for  tbls  yiew  In 
tbe  report  of  tbe  TtA  Force  on  BoslneaB 
Taxation.  Bis  views  did  not  yet  persuade  tbe 
otber  members  of  tbe  commission.  Tbey  bave 
persuaded  ns. 

We  tblnk  tbat  Is  part  of  tbe  key,  but  only 
part.  Kren  if  government  provides  tba  cU- 
mate  to  encourage  full  employment.  It  Is 
private  business  tbat  must  grow  enougb  and 
operate  efllclently  enougb  to  create  tbe  Jobs, 
xnolesa.  of  course,  we  wlsb  to  abandon  tbe 
fl'ea  enterpzlae  system  for  some  form  of  na- 
tional anctallBin  (and  very  few  people  who 
have  seen  a  soclaHaiwl  system  in  opera- 
tion do). 

Karl  if  r  we  pointed  out  tbat  when  our  im- 
ports rise  or  our  exports  fall,  we  are  being 
beaten  In  soma  oomMnatton  of  price,  quality, 
and  delivery.  In  contrast,  when  our  in^Mrta 
fall  or  our  aiporta  rise.  It  la  we  who  bava 
soma  dactalve  edge  in  manufacturing  effec- 
Uvanaaa.  If  we  kwk  at  tba  detailed  table  oa 
tha  Imports  and  exporta  of  vazloua  Indwaliiaa 
in  tbe  past  decade,  we  see  many  subetantial 
rlaes  la  exports.  Most  Industries  bave  some 
winners  and  soaoe  losers  even  under  tbe  pre»> 
ent  ground  rulaa^  A  dose  look  at  the  ratioa 
of  tb*  ISB  c«wipaBlea  in  this  report  suggaata 
substantial  diOerwieee  from  laAuatry  to  in- 
dustry but  equal  or  greater  dtSeruioea  froas 
campany  to  eoapany  in  each  Induatry. 

Inqnovad  tax  treatment  of  Investment  will 
encourage  tbe  kinds  of  extension  of  antofaa- 
tion  tbat  are  naeded  to  prooaote  bealtby. 
oompatltiva  Indiistilea.  But  obviously  soma 
orwnpanlaa  are  Aotng  pretty  well  without 
tbat  improved  tax  treatment. 

Aad  a  bealtby  company  also  depeodb  aa 
mrudi  csi  tf  eeCiva  scbednUag,  laventory  oon- 
trol.  Bkottratloa  of  wwkara.  pi«n«.t».g  of  pro- 
duction, control  of  quality,  and  otber  aspecta 
of  manufacturing  management  as  '*  does  on 
a  good  ratio  of  la  ill  meat  to  groea  Installed 
plaat.  It  also  dapeada  oa  an  intelUgeat 
R  *  D  effort  aloaf  basic  Unas,  is  product 
developaseat,  aad  la  auurofacturtng  methods. 
Tbaaa  ttila^  too  are  an  important  of  tbe 
afaapa  of  tlM  key. 

We  knoar  of  ao  goveramaat  regulation,  tax. 
or  tedkalqna  tbat  caa  effeotlvaly  dlstlagniab 
good  from  bad  manageaassit  aad  eradlcata 
tba  latter  aay  mora  tbaa  wa  know  a  way  to 
taaeb  nwaaia  to  vaeagalBS  tbe  durarsnca  ba- 
twaaa  tbe  msmgar  wbo  la  MoUvatad  to  mak» 
a  leatjrd  iMe  qaarf  aad  tba  «aa  wbe  la 
r  tba  loac  nm.  But  w«  tblak  tbat 
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tba  aootf  gofa  (aad  tlsava  asuM  ba  aoiM  of 

tbem  la  almost  every  oosa^ 

of  mmtmiat  poUalaa  tbat  bolM 

Aad  wal^t  add  tbat  tba  impact  af  tka 

dureranoa  la  perfleamaaea  bataaaa  tba  mt- 
feettve  and  tba  maampataat  tba*  atatttty  of 
tba  atocbboidtny  p^tle  to 
twaea  tbe  two  would  ba  graatty 

finally,  soaie  onwpaalaa  tbat  am  bealtby 
now  and  some  that  would  beeoaaa  bealtby 
under  tbls  sjatam  kaow  aotblng  of  tbe 
latrleate  and  dUaieut  bustaeaa  of  Interna- 
tlcaial  trade.  Wa  bave  aeaa  repeated  *xam{daB 
of  SBMdl  Unas  tbat  bava  baea  taameasely  aac- 
oeesfnl.  wa  bave  aeaa  otben  tbat  wcra  not. 
Staan  eoi^>aaIea  aead  skilled  b^p^  Soaie- 
**«■■  'f  large  oaea  do  too. 

rortuaat^  ttla  little  |rfeea  of  tbe  key  la 
avallaMa  aad  in  «BOd  abi^.  Tba  Bureau  of 
International  Commerea  baa  dona  aa  ia- 
1  iiiasliiglj  effeeCtva  Job  of  expert  proaaotlon 
la  recant  years.  Ra  trade  abows,  tta  aaarkat 
studies.  Its  spedaBsed  aaslstanee  bava  an 
Improved  substantially.  It  still  baa  trouble 
with  Inept  diplomats  who  dont  core  mudi 
for  eemmereial  matters  and  wltb  MunMlng 
Tnat  lack  of  buraaueratle  eoordlnatlon.  A 
brilliant  trade  show  and  a  simultaneous 
hlgb-IevM  diplomatic  negotiation  on  trade 
wltb  Muxlco  were  twpedoed  a  couple  ot  years 
ago  by  a  simultaneous  TVeaaury  campaign  to 
Intereept  marijuana  tbat  tempcrarOy  de- 
stroyed tbe  n.S.  tourist  traflte  to  Mexico. 
Later  a  cooi>eratlv»  and  more  effective  pro- 
gram of  drug  Interception  was  developed  but 
the  original  blunder  undid  a  lot  of  patlaat 
BIC  groundwork. 

In  tbls  entire  analysis  there  has  been  no 
discussion  of  fiscal  and  monetary  devlees  for 
stimulating  and  depiesslng  the  economy.  It 
Is  not  tbat  we  dont  think  the  level  of  taxea 
and  tbe  vtrturae  of  money  are  economic  fac- 
tors. Tbey  are.  But  they  are  not  quite  tbe 
pin  on  which  the  universe  tume— despite 
what  most  economists,  p<dltlciatts,  and  re- 
porters seem  to  think. 

The  real  shape  of  the  key  to  fun  employ- 
ment in  tbls  country  lies  in  large  part  In  our 
ability  to  restore  competitive  capability  to 
our  manufacturing  abUltlee.  Tbe  program 
that  wiU  do  tbls.  In  our  vlaw,  la: 

1.  A  svritA  to  tbe  valua-added  tax  flam 
tbe  corporate  lacoaaa  tax  and  the  payroll 
tax. 

2.  Enactment  of  the  capital  lecovery  pro- 
posals of  the  Task  Force  on  Business  Tax- 
ation. 

3.  Firm  resistance  to  new  tarUTa  or  quotas. 

4.  Negotiated  removal  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers. 

5.  Extended  use  of  manufacturing  auto- 
mation. 

C  Improved  control  of  all  aapaeta  of  man- 
ufacturing. 

7.  Bavlaw  and  modemlxatiOB  of  archaic 
e^MTt  curbs. 

S.  Increased  uae  of  tha  effective  export 
promotioa  programa  of  tha  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce. 

The  most  controversial  of  tbesa.  yet  of 
central  importance.  Is  tbe  fonot  of  tax  ool- 
leetlon  from  business.  Because  tbe  value- 
added  tax  would  have  so  much  Impact  on 
bow  our  econnmy  operatea  it  would  take 
place  In  steps  over  a  period  of  eevaral  years. 

Because  it  la  a  concept  of  buatneaa  tax- 
ation so  allaa  to  our  exparienee,  a  lot  of 
seardilng  study,  debate,  and  evaluation  must 
go  Into  ita  coDaldaiatloai.  Bacauae  tbe  threat 
to  tbe  manufaeturtng  segniant  of  our  econ- 
omy la  real  aad  Immediate,  it  la  invwrtant 
tbat  wa  aot  waata  tbaa  in  und«rtakiag  tbat 
consideration.  We  bopa  ovary  hialiiwiainaii. 
every  poMtlelan,  every  labor  leader,  and  every 
tax  ooUaetor  will  begin  a  aerlona  look  at  bow 
It  would  afffeot  our  econocny. 

Let  ua  begin. 


CORMANT  TO  PAT  PART  OT 
UJB.  TROOP  KZPERBBS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOOISIAKA 

XM  THE  BODSK  OF  BJCPRSBIITATIVBB 

JTomtay.  Jutw  19,  1971 

Ifr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Soeaknr.  we  now 
learn  thai  our  UJ8.  dijdamats  in  Ger- 
many have  been  able  to  negotiate  with 
that  goremment  to  meet  the  going  price 
of  hiring  U.S.  troops  to  continue  the 
occupation  of  Germany. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  troop  con- 
tract contains  an  fBcalator  clause  for 
the  cost-of-living  rise,  w  at  least  some 
IxotectioD  to  oar  military  mei  ao  that 
the  Germans  meet  the  propoeed  mllitarr 
pay  rbise. 

It  nrast  be  regarded  as  laudatory  action 
by  the  West  German  Government  to  pre- 
fer to  hire  American  soldiers  to  serve  in 
Germany,  rather  than  to  force  the  young 
men  of  Germany  to  serve  In  the  armed 
forces  of  their  own  country,  "nie  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  American  leaders. 

I  insert  a  newscUpping  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro  : 

IFrom  tbe  Washington  Poat,  July  18,  1971] 

Wasr    OaaMAjrr     Acaaxa    om    \JS.    Taoor 

PATMaara 

(By  Joaepb  R.  Slevln) 

West  Germany  has  yielded  to  insistent  U.S. 
demands  and  has  agreed  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  200,000-man  American  Army 
within  its  borders. 

Tbe  German  agreement  Is  a  breaktbrougfa 
acceptance  of  a  U.S.  contention  that  Euro- 
pean countries  should  share  the  huge  over- 
seas Ankerlcan  defense  burden.  Tbe  Penta- 
gon win  spent  $5  billion  in  foreign  countries 
this  year.  Including  tl.3  bUIlon  in  Germany. 

Tbe  exact  amount  of  the  German  contribu- 
tioa  stni  Is  belxtg  negotiated  but  officials  say 
it  win  total  more  than  $150  miDlon  and  could 
approach  asoo  millloB. 

Tbe  payment  wQl  not  be  large  enougb  to 
satisfy  Senate  Uajortty  Leader  Bflke  Mans- 
field and  other  congressional  critics  of  tbe 
heavy  overseas  U.S.  military  outlays,  ononis 
stress,  however,  that  burden-sharing  now  has 
been  accepted  and  the  hope  Is  that  larger 
payments  will  be  obtained  in  tbe  future. 

West  German  Chancellor  WUIy  Brandt  has 
given  only  reluctant  approval  to  the  sup- 
port arrangement  for  It  win  be  poUtlcally 
unpopular. 

Despite  a  U.S.  contention  that  Its  troops 
are  In  Germany  as  part  of  a  conmion  Free 
World  defense  effort,  many  Germans  look  on 
the  Americans  aa  an  occupation  force  and 
bitterly  object  to  helping  to  support  an  oc- 
cupation army. 

Bnmdt  baa  budgetary  troubles,  too.  Infla- 
tionary pressures  have  forced  tbe  chancellor 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  government  spend- 
ing. Ha  baa  been  xmable  to  carry  otrt  a  num- 
ber of  projects  he  promised  the  voters  and 
there  will  be  angry  critlclam  of  a  dedaton 
to  give  aMra  than  $150  milUoo  to  tbe  United 
States  while  German  domestic  needs  go 
uzuaet. 

But  Brandt  baa  been  Impressed  by  the  iso- 
latlonlat  swing  in  tbe  United  States.  He  waa 
shaken,  as  other  NATO  leaders  were,  when 
Mansfield  proposed  in  May  tbat  tha  Ublted 
SUtca  bring  back  half  of  the  900,000  troops 
tt  bas  In  Burope  and  be  has  bean  persuaded 
tbat  tba  American  people  are  Incraasingly 
loathe  to  spend  flielr  tax  doOara  to  keep  a 
large  military  force  In  pro^MTOus  Wealesa 
Europe. 

Tba  German  burdea-abarteg  arrangement 
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will  be  a  two-year  pact.  It  will  cover  fiscal 
1973,  which  began  on  July  1,  and  fiscal  1973. 

Tbe  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  bo 
part  of  a  renewed  offset  agreement  under 
which  Germany  makes  a  variety  of  financial 
concessions  to  help  the  United  States  cush- 
ion the  balance  of  payments  impact  ot  Its 
troop  commitment.  The  last  offset  agree- 
ment expired  on  June  30. 

Germany  has  rejected  a  U.S.  request  for  an 
interest-free  loan  on  the  ground  that  It 
arould  be  Illegal  but  the  pact  is  expected  to 
Include  a  loan  of  more  than  $2S0  million 
at  an  interest  rate  that  will  be  well  below 
the  going  cost  of  money.  The  last  offset 
agreement  featured  a  10-year,  $250  million 
loan  at  a  relatively  cheap  3.5  per  cent  Interest 
coat. 

Additional  balance  of  payments  aid  will 
come  from  German  purchases  of  American 
planes  and  other  weapons.  Tbe  Bonn  govern- 
ment has  offered  to  spend  $435  million  a  year 
in  this  country,  but  the  Administration  still 
is  demanding  a  larger  commitment. 

Tbe  U.S.  negotiators  are  pressing  for  the 
best  loan  terms  and  biggest  defense  orders 
they  can  get,  but  It  is  the  burden-sharing 
agreement  that  is  touching  off  a  few  small 
cheers. 

The  Germans  are  not  making  as  generous 
a  contribution  as  tbe  Administration  would 
like,  but  tbey  wUl  be  paying  part  of  tbe  sup- 
port coats  for  the  first  time  and  tbat  Is  an 
important  symbolic  gain  for  the  wealthy  but 
overextended  United  States. 


SENATOR    MUSKIE'S    PERSPECTIVE 
ON  AMERICA 


^N.  THOMAS  F.  (AGLETON 

or  lOBaooai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator MusKix,  as  a  Democratic  leader,  has 
been  speaking  across  the  Nation  on  some 
of  the  major  issues  facing  the  United 
States  in  this  decade.  Taken  together, 
these  epeeches  represent  a  unique  and 
hweful  perspective  on  the  needs  of 
America. 

So  that  more  people  may  be  able  to 
have  the  benefit  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league's views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  speeches  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
oas,  as  follows: 
BLBcnoN  Bra  BxifAaaa  ar  SxNAToa  EDmms 

8.  Muaxix,  Cafk  Buzabxth,  Bfanne,  Novkm- 

Bxx  a,  1970 

My  Fellow  Americans — I  am  speaking  from 
C^M  BUaabeth,  Maine — to  discuss  with  you 
tbe  election  canq>algn  which  la  coming  to  a 
doae. 

In  the  beat  of  our  campalgna,  we  bave  all 
become  accustomed  to  a  little  anger  and 
exaggeration. 

Yet — on  tbe  whole— our  political  proceas 
has  served  us  well — presenting  for  your  Judg- 
ment a  range  of  answers  to  the  country's 
problems  .  .  .  and  a  choice  between  men  who 
seek  the  honor  of  public  service. 

Tliat  is  our  system. 

It  bas  worked  for  almost  two  hundred 
years — longer  than  any  other  political  system 
in  the  world. 

And  it  stlU  works. 

But  in  tbeae  elecUons  of  1970,  something 
baa  gone  wrong. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  baa  been  name-calling  and  de- 
ception of  almost  unprecedented  volume. 

Honorable  men  have  been  Slandered. 

Faithful  servants  of  the  country  bave  bad 
their  motives  questioned  and  their  patriotism 
doubted. 

This  attack  is  not  simply  tbe  overzealoiis- 
ness  of  a  few  local  leaders. 

It  bas  been  led  .  .  .  inspired  .  .  .  and 
guided  .  .  .  from  the  highest  offices  In  tbe 
land. 

The  danger  from  this  assault  Is  not  that  a 
few  more  Democrats  might  be  defeated — 
the  country  can  survive  tbat. 

Tbe  true  danger  Is  that  tbe  American 
people  will  have  been  deprived  of  that  public 
debate — that  opportunity  for  fair  Judg- 
ment— which  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

And  that  Is  something  the  country  cannot 
afford. 

Let  me  try  to  bring  some  clarity  to  this 
deliberate  confusion. 

Let  me  begin  vrlth  those  issues  of  law  and 
order  ...  of  violence  and  unrest  .  .  .  which 
have  pervaded  the  rhetoric  of  tbls  campaign. 

I  believe  that  any  person  who  violates  tbe 
law  should  be  apprehended  .  .  .  proeecuted 
.  .  .  and  punished.  If  found  guilty. 

So  does  every  candidate  for  office  of  both 
parties. 

And  nearly  all  Americans  agree. 

I  believe  everyone  has  a  right  to  feel  se- 
cvae  ...  on  the  streets  of  his  city  .  .  .  and 
In  the  buildings  where  he  works  or  studies. 

So  does  every  candidate  for  office,  of  both 
parties. 

And  nearly  all  Americans  agree. 

Therefore,  there  Is  no  issue  of  law  and  or- 
der ...  or  of  violence. 

There  Is  only  a  problem. 

There  is  no  disagreement  about  what  we 
want. 

There  are  only  different  ^preaches  to  get- 
ting It. 

And  the  harsh  and  uncomfortable  fact  Is 
that  no  one — In  either  party — bas  tbe  final 
answer. 

For  four  years,  a  conservative  Republican 
has  been  Governor  of  California. 

Tet  there  is  no  more  law  and  order  in 
California  today  than  when  he  took  office. 

President  Nixon — like  President  Johnson 
before  blm — ^bas  taken  a  firm  stand. 

A  Democratic  Congress  bas  passed  sweep- 
ing legislation. 

Tet  America  Is  no  more  orderly  or  lawful — 
nor  Its  streets  more  safe— than  was  tbe  case 
two  years  ago  ...  or  four  ...  or  six. 

We  must  deal  with  symptoms — 

Strive  to  prevent  crime; 

Halt  violence; 

And  punish  the  vrrongdoer. 

Btrt  we  must  also  look  for  the  deeper 
causes  ...  in  the  structure  of  our  society. 

If  one  of  your  loved  ones  is  sick,  you  do 
not  think  It  is  soft  or  undisciplined  of  a 
doctor  ...  to  try  and  discover  the  agents  of 
illneaa. 

But  you  would  soon  discard  a  doctor  .  .  . 
who  thought  it  enough  to  stand  by  tbe 
bed  .  .  .  and  righteously  curse  the  disease. 

Tet  there  are  tboae  who  seek  to  turn  our 
common  distress  to  partisan  advantage  not 
by  offering  better  solutlona— but  wltb  empty 
threat  .  .  .  and  malicious  slander. 

Tbey  imply  tbat  Democratic  candidates  for 
high  office  In  Texas  and  California  ...  in 
Illinois  and  Tennessee  ...  in  Utah  and  Mary- 
land .  .  .  and  among  my  New  England  neigh- 
bors from  Vermont  and  Connecticut — men 
who  have  courageously  pursued  their  con- 
victions ...  in  the  service  of  the  republic  in 
war  and  in  peace — that  these  men  actually 
favor  violence  .  .  .  and  champion  tbe  wrong- 
doer. 

That  Is  a  lie. 

And  the  American  people  know  it  is  a  lie. 

And  what  are  we  to  tblnk  when  men  in 
positions  of  public  trust  openly  declare — 
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That  tbe  party  of  Franklin  Rooeevdt  and 
Harry  Ttuman  which  led  \is  out  of  depres- 
sion .  .  .  and  to  victory  over  international 
barbarism; 

The  party  of  John  Kennedy  who  was  slain 
In  the  servloe  of  the  country  be  Inspired; 

The  party  of  Lyndon  Johnson  who  with- 
stood the  fury  of  cotmtless  demonstratlona 
In  order  to  pursue  a  comae  be  believed  In; 

The  party  of  Robert  Kennedy,  murdered 
on  the  eve  of  bis  greatest  triximphs — 

How  dare  they  tell  ua  tbat  tbls  party  la 
less  devoted  or  less  courageous  ...  In  main- 
taining American  principles  and  values  .  .  . 
than  are  they  tbemseves. 

This  is  nonsense. 

And  we  all  know  it  Is  nonsense. 

And  what  contempt  they  must  bave  for  tbe 
decency  and  sense  of  the  American  people 
to  talk  to  tbem  that  way — and  to  think  they 
can  make  them  believe. 

There  Is  not  time  tonight  to  amdyae  and 
expose  the  torrent  of  falsehood  and  insinua- 
tion which  has  fiooded  this  unfortunate  cam- 
paign. 

There  is  a  parallel — In  tbe  campaigns  of 
the  early  fifties — when  tbe  turbulent  difficul- 
ties of  the  poat-war  world  were  attributed  to 
the  softness  and  lack  of  patriotism  of  a  few 
.  .  .  including  some  of  our  most  respected 
leaders  .  .  .  such  as  General  George  Marshall. 

It  was  tbe  same  technique. 

These  attacks  are  dangerous  in  a  more  Im- 
portant sense — ^for  they  Iceep  us  from  dealing 
with  our  problems. 

Names  and  threata  wUl  not  end  tbe  shame 
of  ghettos  and  racial  injiistloe  .  .  .  restore 
a  degraded  environment  ...  or  end  a  long 
and  bloody  war. 

Slogans  and  television  commercials  will  not 
bring  the  working  man  that  assurance— of  a 
constantly  rising  standard  of  life — which  was 
his  only  a  few  years  ago  .  .  .  and  which  bas 
been  cruelly  snatched  avnty. 

No  administration  can  be  expected  to  solve 
tbe  difficulties  of  America  In  two  years. 

But  we  can  fairly  aak  two  things:  tbat  a 
start  be  made — and  tbat  tbe  nation  be  in- 
stUled  wltb  a  sense  of  forward  movement 
.  .  .  of  high  purpose. 

This  bas  not  been  done. 

Let  us  look,  for  exan^le,  at  tbe  effort  to 
halt  Inflation. 

We  aU  agree  that  inflation  must  be  arrested. 

This  administration  has  decided  it  could 
keep  prices  down  by  withdrawing  money  from 
the  economy. 

Now  I  do  not  tblnk  they  wUl  ever  control 
Inflation  this  way. 

But  even  If  their  policy  was  sound,  the 
money  had  to  come  from  someone. 

And  vrtko  did  tbey  pick  to  pay? 

It  was  tbe  working  man  .  .  .  tbe  consumer 
.  .  .  the  middle  class  American. 

For  example,  high  Interest  ratea  are  a  part 
of  this  p<rilcy. 

Yet  they  do  not  damage  tbe  banks  which 
collect  them. 

Tbey  hardly  touch  tbe  very  wealthy  who 
can  deduct  Interest  paymenU  from  their 
taxes. 

Rather  they  strike  at  eveiy  consumer  who 
must  pay  exorbitant  chargea  on  his  new  car 
or  bouse.  And  tbey  can  cripple  tba  small 
businessman. 

Their  policy  against  inflation  also  requires 
that  unemployment  go  up. 

Again,  it  Is  tbe  working  man  who  pays  the 
price. 

In  other  firids  the  story  is  the  same. 

They  have  cut  back  on  health  and  educa- 
tion for  the  many  .  .  .  v^ile  expanding  sub- 
sidies and  special  favors  for  a  few. 

They  call  upon  you — tbe  working  majority 
of  Americans — to  support  tbem  while  they 
oppoee  your  Interests. 

They  really  believe  that  if  tbey  can  make 
you  afraid  enougb  ...  or  angry  enougb  .  .  . 
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Toa  can  b«  tvtckad  Into  Totli«  tcAlnst  yoof 
mU. 

It  b>  att  part  ctf  tta*  MUM  coateavft 
tomorrow  jron  can  iliow  them  tit* 
tberltawmada. 

Our  dlfleultlBa  as  a  natton  arc 
oonftMMl  aad  clMUiclii^ 

But  oar  hlafeary  ■hnw  airf  I  thlak  »wi«rt 
of  TOO  wpart  «ia>  tf  «•  ■■»  anr  to  la- 
stoc*  pcoBnai  U  WW  b«  vBdv  tiM 
of  the  Daneerakle  yarty. 

No*  tbat  w*  n»  sMrtar  or  w» 
but  wa  ra4>«ct  tba  pao^a. 

We  baUava  tn  ttia  paopla. 

And  ln«leed  we  muM — ftar  we  are  at  tba 
people. 

Today  tbe  atr  ef  my  nattva  liatn*  was 
toodiad  wltti  wlster  .  .  .  and  htmtOTs  ffilwl 
tbewooda. 

I  have  spaot  aar  Ufa  la  tfali  State  .  .  . 
which  la  both  part  of  oar  eidMt  tradlttona 
uda  place  at  wUd  and   ahnoat  UBtoaehad 
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la  tha  natara  «■  %.  pUgrlm^a;  a 

pUcrtoMaa  hoaaa.  WV*a  bad  an  oMMrtonltr 

to  renew  a«K  amrglai^  onr  lattb  la  oar  paooto 

asfd  owr  bopa  for  tba  fstnra  a<  oar  State  aitf 
ol 


It  »•  rvned  eoontrr,  eoM  In  the  wlntera. 
butltu  a  good  place  to  Uve. 
^^•»»  a»B  friea*  .   .  .  and  there  are  alao 
P'*^"  to  ba  alnna    plaeaa  wbave  a  maa  eaa 
^"Ibllday  . . .  aadfleb  . . .  aa*aae  sotblnc 

^  *y_  iUtoa  Bboia  maay  of  tbe  problems 
of  laarfna  and.  I  aaa  aota.  otban  are  comlnc 
to  ua. 


talklx«. 

ttor 


and 

Thla  la  not  beeaoae  I 
mm  tha  fliwei  laa  !■  a 

PatttT.  of  coana.  tt  te  baeava  wa  aia  a 
■■"■M  State  with  no  tan^e  etttce  .  .  .  b«t 
Pytly  it  la  becauae  the  people  here  baf«  a 

1*^  ■»  part  ol  a  nniai unity  with  com. 
men  eoaaama  and  proUcaM  and  boow  for 
tbe  futaie^  ^"^ 

We  cannot  make  ftiaarMa  ^aaU. 
^*«^  *•  «»*  iwrt  to  taatora  a  aenae  of 

shared  jiaiiMwe.  and  of  gnat  lUiiiam. 

Wa  ean  tarlnc  taoA  the  taallif — not  only  m 
a  bettor  and  mora  noU*  future  bat  la  our 
own  poww  to  moke  it  so. 

Our  country  Is  wo«mded  and  rnnfiwed 

but  It  Is  charged  with  graataeea  and  with 
the  poaelbuity  of  giialiUM 

We  cannot  realize  that  poaslbiUty  if  we 
are  afraid  . .  .  oc  it  wa  '^"'""^  our  enarslM 
ta  hoatUlty  and  T^^watinn 

We  nuiat  maintain  lustlca— but  we  must 
also  benere  m  ourselvee  and  each  other— and 
we  must  get  about  the  work  of  the  future. 

Tliere  are  only  two  kinds  of  ptdltlcs. 

They  are  not  radical  and  reactionary  . 
or  eonserratlre  and  liberal.  Or  area  Deaio-' 
cratlc  and  Itepubdeaa.  There  are  only  the 
politics  of  ftar  aad  tha  pomioa  of  trust. 

<kta  says:  Tou  are  aaclrelad  by 
dangers.  Olre  ua  power  ever  your  traedom  so 
wo  may  pnteet  yoo. 

Theother  says:  The  woiid  Is  a  baaing  and 
TiaoarrtoiB  place,  but  It  can  be  abated  to  the 
will  of  men. 

CMlaailly  that  dtnaloa  te  not  between 
partlaa.  bwt  botoooa  iMn  and  IdeM. 

But  thla  year  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  taaro  InteatloeMUy  made  that  line  a 
party  line. 

Tboy  bare  etntrontad  you  with  axaetlv 
that  choice.  — — <-j 

Thua— la  voting  for  the  Deskoeratlc  party 
tomorrow— you  caat  your  vote  for  traat — not 
Juat  In  loadan  or  poUdaa— but  for  truatlng 
your  feUow  cltlzena  ...  In  the  ancient 
dltloDs  of  thla  boaia  for  freedom 
moet  of  aU.  for  trust  In  youmlf . 

"A  PnfflmfOM  Bomb"  Oxiawe  Rbkasju. 
Mun  SniAxoBiaL  CAMraisif.  iSTo 

X  f  aal.  aad  Z  know  that  Jaaa  «o«  aa  wtfl 
that  theaa  waaka  of  tnTCttag  ^Mog  aU  u 
7M>— aad  tbata  aio  ao  maay  tioaa  idl  aeoMo^ 
of  the  State  ban  tooigbt— that  thla  tanU^ 


And  to  be  aUe  to  end  a  '■^"p^'t'*  la  a 

Thla  place  where  we  t*tiimI  and  wbaaa  w«  alt 
la  doae  to  tha  plaoe  of  my  orlglM.  I  want  to 
achocd  h«>o  tn  thla  city.  la  a  aenae  I  be^ui 
my  political  apprenticeship  with  many  In 
thla  room.  The  polltlaad  fM»»|~>tgi«  of  U04 
whieh  reaidtad  la  our  first  great  victory  o< 
the  modem  era  began  on  tii«M  stage. 

Soma  aoamorlea  eoaoa  flooding  la  iq>on  all 
of  OS  ^M>  have  bean  prlTttaged  to  aiovo  down 
that  18  year  OM  road.  Bat  thla  la  aot  a  ttane 

for  aiewertea  ira  a  tlaaa  for  lotiOi^ 

and  looking  ahead  beyond  Noveiaber  S 

Thht  la  my  math  wwcaealia  atatcwlda  < 

palgn  beginning  with  that  first  one  for  Oor 
emor.  And  Fro  baen  a  eandldata  in  six  of 
those  campaigns.  As  I  think  aboat  tham.  Tm 
cenaclons  ol  the  fact  tlMt  tha  Daanoeiatlc 
Party  haa  alwaya  ragaidad  a  potttleal  cam- 
paign aa  an  oppcrtantty  to  talk  about  aad 
deal  wtth  the  paopn-a  bastaasa.  I  can^  raean 
ever  regaidli>g  a  campaign  aa  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  aometaody  alae'k  reputation. 

Or  to  deetroy  hia  ebaaaeter.  Or  to  mto- 
represent  his  life's  work.  Relnhold  Nlabidkr 
once  said  thla,  "Thar*  la  juat  anoa^i  bad  In 
fanaiaa  betngs  to  mahe  deaeoeraey  neceasary, 
and  there  la  Juat  "anoogh  good  tn  them  to 
make  It  poeatble."  The  rboneaga  of  leoder- 
shlp  aad  at  dtlaenshlp  hi  oor  eoantry  la  to 
try  to  make  the  good  rather  than  the  bad 
prevail. 

What  do  people  look  for  la  eaadidatee  In  a 
country  like  ours?  Do  they  look  for  com- 
plete wisdom?  Do  they  kx*  for  an  of  the  an- 
swers instantly  to  an  of  tb«  problems  wbldt 
prees  upon  them?  Do  they  look  for  gifts? 

I  think  what  they  look  lor  is  men  of 
character,  men  of  Judgment,  men  of  Intel- 
ligence, men  capable  from  ttme  to  time  of 
sununoning  up  the  understanding  and  the 
wisdom  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems 
that  can  afflict  a  complex  country  such  as 
oius. 

They  dont  expect  and  certainly  never  get 
perfection.  Tbey  dont  expect  and  never  get 
men  and  women  who  never  make  "»«»*»v»i 
But  in  every  '•""p^'g"  in  which  tt\^'^  %-^ 
women  seek  public  ofllce,  they've  got  a  right 
to  tbe  opportunity  to  measure  thoaa  who 
seek  thair  support  In  accordance  with  tb* 
reasonable  standards  we  would  expect  othera 
to  Judge  ourselTes  by. 

They  have  a  right  to  a 

tunlty  to  know  the  truth  about 
And  they've  got  a  rlgbt,  I  think,  to  _^-.. 
candldataa  to  aUck  pr*tty  doaa  to  the  truth 
about  each  other. 

I  v«a  bom  in  tbU  State.  I  grew  i;^  In  a 
town  not  far  from  here.  I  was  tha  son  of 
parenu  who  war*  deeply  amweraad.  that  I 
learn  the  difference  between  right  and 
And  I  waa  prlvUagad  to  bava  a 

knew  how  todaflae  la 

to  hia  chlldran  wlMt  that  dtB( 

I  grww  up  in  an  einlninmsm  whn*  It 
ralattvaly  oaay  to  face  me  at  a  paca  that 
mad*  tt  poaalhlo  to  grow  up  in  good  health, 
with  a  good  epportoaity  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, with  ebaneea  ta  anjoy  the  woods  and 
the  lakes  and  tha  atraaasa  at  Oxford  Obonty. 

I  waa  fortaaate  enough  to  have  teachers 
who  tacft  aa  Intaraat  tn  thatr  students  as 
children  and  who  were  inter  ealod  m  doing 
mar*  than  aUnply  tearhlng  theaa  reading  and 
writing  aad  arltbaMtlc.  who  man  Inteieated 
in  addHhia  to  helping  their  youi^  ofaMrgea 
to  baooma  good  dUaana.  healthy  aduHs,  with 
a  re^>ect  for  each  other  and  to  understand 
each  other. 

The  Other  day  I  read  an  advartlaement  In 
several  Maine  papara  I  never  eipeetad  to  aa* 
in  a  Mala*  poUtlcal  rawpalgn  It  bi«an  with 


a  qwaatlon.  "What  kind  at  a  aaak  la  aiiinnnd 
8.  MuaUar*  And  than  it  oOCMd  an  answer. 

I  eo^aot  to  gat  brulisa  In  political  life.  I'm 
no*  a  child,  rva  baaa  la  poUtlaa  a  loog  Um*. 
But  I  know  alao  that  Malna  paopla.  includ- 
ing Bay  opponent,  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  study  ate,  to 
read  or  baar  the  thouaanda  upon  thffUiranrtii 
of  words  that  Tve  qiokcn,  to  evaluate  all  of 
the  thinga  I've  done  in  and  out  of  pr>ntifwi 
life. 

And  I  know  that  they've  done  so  with 
greater  care  than  wHh  moat  political  figures 
in  thla  State  heca>ise  of  the  peculiar  ciieum- 
stanoes  of  my  poUtlcal  career.  They  had  a 
chance  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  maa  I  am. 

Why  did  they  wait  until  less  than  a  week 
before  elecUon  day  to  teU  the  people  of 
Mtina  that  I  waa  the  kind  of  ixK>nxter  they 
described  In  that  advertisement  the  other 
day? 

If  I  am  as  ertl  aa  they  painted  me  to  be. 
they  had  a  responslbUity  to  say  so  before.  I 
was  under  the  Impreaaton  that  we  in  America 
had  a  capacity  to  grow  up.  That  ought  to 
apply  to  poUtldaaa  aa  wML 

Dont  they  know  how  to  deal  la  a  direct, 
honest  man-to-man  faabltMi  with  their  od- 
poalUon? 

Daat  they  know  how  to  go  to  a  SMn  and 
say  to  his  fbe*  If  they  b«l*v*  what  they  said 
about  BBS  la  that  advertlaeaent  last  week? 

Don't  they  have  the  backbone  to  rely  on 
the  facta  at  a  auuit  Ilfa— what  he  actually 
says? 

Do  they  have  to  distort  what  he  says  to 
try  to  defeat  him? 

Do  they  have  to  distort  what  he's  done  In 
order  to  defeat  him? 

What  kind  of  people  ar*  theee  who  would 
use  the  American  pdltleal  process  to  abuse 
the  truth  to  which  the  AaMrlean  people  are 
entltied  in  a  peiltlcal  campaign?  They  dtel- 
lenge  us  to  a  debat*.  To  debate  what?  Their 
falaaboods?  To  debate  what?  Their  awMslna- 
tlon  of  the  characters  of  honorable  Ameri- 
cans? 

We  live  in  a  divided  time  in  otv  country. 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  needed 
from  leaders  or  potential  leaders  or  would- 
be  leaders  a  capacity  to  draw  o«t  the  best  of 
oar  poopla.  now  is  aocb  a  time. 

Th*  Praeldeney  and  th*  Vic*  Pnsldeney  of 
tha  United  States  ar*  aiore  than  polttlcal 
Job*.  They  are  the  aioat  emlnant  plaeaa  at 
leadership  within  the  gift  of  this  country  to 
beatow. 

If  any  political  office  has  the  capacity  to 
can  out  greatness  In  a  man.  history  tens  us, 
tboee  do.  And  we've  got  the  right  to  expect 
of  a  maa  who  oceuplea  the  Praaldency,  on  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  before  an  AnMrlean 
election  day  an  appeal  to  the  beat  ttet  we 
can  do  for  our  coimtry  in  the  years  ahead, 
the  best  of  what  we  are  for  our  country  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Thla  la  a  Ume  to  ask  the  American  peopi* 
to  mak*  our  country  gr*at.  aot  somU.  This 
Is  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  reaililut  out 
to  each  other  not  simply  to  deatroy  — <«»> 
other.  This  Is  a  time  whan  political  partlea 
and  political  "ppffTvi»ntn  ought  to  ba  tsallim. 
their  Ideas  agabist  each  other,  testing  their 
wisdom  against  each  other,  testing  tHj.^»  c^. 
padty  to  think  and  to  innovate  against  each 
other. 

This  Is  no  time  to  be  competing  to  aae 
which  Party  is  best  suited  to  Halloween  and 
the  witches,  the  goblins,  and  the  trick-or- 
treating  and  the  pranks  and  the  gamea  that 
children  play  on  that  holiday. 

Dont  they  understand  that  the  fabric  of  a 
people'a  understanding,  capacity  for  sym- 
pathy and  oorapaaatan  is  a  fragDe  thing.  And 
it  la  that  kind  at  a  denoate.  Intangible  thing 
that  has  great  strength  to  bind  ua  toeether. 
notwithstanding  our  great  dlffereaeea  and 
oor  haatmtias  and  onr  sa^cloua  and  our 
distrust. 


Oh,  I  wish  I  could  see  a  President  In  such 
a  time  appealing  to  his  people  to  trust  each 
other,  to  have  faith  In  the  perfectibility  at 
other  Americans,  to  believe  that  whoever  we 
are.  wherever  w*  live  we  can.  If  gtvan  a 
chaaee,  overeooM  our  weaknesses  and  our 
ahortoomlngs  .  .  .  that  we  can  be,  as  we  have 
been,  a  great  people. 

Presidents  have  done  that  In  tbe  past — 
great  presidents.  And  they  have  led  their 
people  through  dUBcult  and  perilous  times — 
to  higher  plateaus  and  achievements  in  peace 
and  Justice  for  o\ir  people. 

Why  cant  this  President  try  that  role? 
Why? 

Is  victory  so  important?  Is  a  few  nK>re 
aeats  in  the  Congress  so  Important?  What 
kind  of  a  country  does  he  want  to  lead?  A 
country  made  up  of  people  who  have  a  oi^mu;- 
ity  for  believing  In  each  other?  Or  a  country 
made  up  of  pe<9le  who  are  learning  to  hate 
each  other? 

What  kind  of  a  cotmtry  does  he  want  to 
lead?  If  he  wants  a  whole  country,  if  he 
wants  a  healthy  country.  If  he  wants  a  great 
country.  If  be  wants  a  growing  country,  then 
why  wont  he  treat  ua  like  tha*?  He  might 
be  amaaed  how  the  American  people  would 
respond  to  that  kind  of  leadwship.  Theee 
past  two  years  have  taken  me  more  away  from 
you  and  the  people  of  Maine  than  has  ever 
been  the  case — more  than  I  like.  And  I  siis- 
pect  this  will  be  true  In  tbe  months  ahead. 
Before  the  election  separates  us  again,  I 
h<^>e  you  always  ttelleve  what  is  true — that 
I  am  one  of  you.  I  couldn't  be  anything  else 
If  I  tried. 

I  cant  expect  that  you  win  always  know 
fuDy  why  I  say  what  I  do  or  why  I  do  what 
I  do,  becatise  you  wont  always  have  aU  the 
facts.  But  I  want  you  to  believe  that  what- 
ever I  say  or  do,  I'll  always  measure  It  against 
irtiat  the  people  of  Maine  in  my  home  town. 
In  my  State,  have  taught  me  of  the  funda- 
mental values  that  ought  to  govern  a  man's 
life. 

We  have  an  election  coming,  rd  like  to 
urge  you  to  give  all  of  your  support  to  this 
young  man  who  has  served  you  well  as  gov- 
ernor and  who  has  acquired  the  abUity  to 
give  you  great  service  In  the  next  four  years. 
I  hesitate  to  make  this  next  point  because 
Peter  and  BlU  don't  really  need  it  that  badly. 
But  they've  earned  It  as  weU  and  I  know 
you're  going  to  give  them  your  support.  .  .  . 
But  whatever  else  you  do  on  November  3rd. 
and  in  all  the  days  and  weeks  and  months 
and  years  ahead  ...  if  you  forget  everything 
else  Fve  said  tonight,  do  this  for  me:  learn  to 
trust  each  other  becaiise  unless  you  do,  un- 
less you  can,  freedom  In  this  coiuitry  has  no 
future. 

There's  no  other  way  to  put  it.  There's  no 
other  way  to  keep  it.  There's  no  other  way 
to  make  it  grow.  There's  no  other  way  to 
build  a  country.  Learn  to  trust  each  other. 
Not  only  when  It's  easy  to  do,  but  when  it's 
hard  to  do  as  well;  not  only  when  things  are 
peaceful,  but  when  they're  turbulent  and 
even  violent. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  you  become  fool- 
ish about  those  who  would  do  you  harm. 
That  doesnt  mean  that  you  dont  enforce 
the  laws  or  write  better  ones  In  order  to  ke^ 
the  weaknesses  in  people  under  control. 

But  underlying  It  all  must  be  this  fabric 
of  trust  and  confidence  that  only  you  f^^ 
give  to  your  country.  It's  the  most  Important 
gift  you  have  to  bestow  upon  freedom  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  know  you  will 
because  you've  done  It  In  the  past.  I  urge 
you  to  continue. 

With  that  may  we  all  say  or  may  I  say,  on 
behalf  of  Jane  and  myself  and  our  family, 
you've  been  good  to  us.  You've  given  us  a 
meaningful  life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We'U  always  be  grateful  for  it  and  we  hop* 
to  conduct  ounalvea  in  such  a  way  that 
you'll  never  be  sorry  that  you  did. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RElifARKS 

Vbimam:  Tbx  Wat  Oar 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edicitws  S.  Mubkib  at 
the  Connatssanee  Lecture,  University  at 
Permaylvanla,  Phnadelphla,  Pa.,  February 
33, 1S71) 

George  Kennan  once  wrote  that  "A  politi- 
cal society  does  not  live  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  ...  it  conducts  foreign  policy  in 
order  to  live." 

Our  experience  In  Indochina  Is  a  tragic 
demonstration  that  our  foreign  policy  affects 
us  no  less  than  It  affects  other  nations. 

Foreign  policy  Is  not  a  game.  It  should  be 
a  means  for  aliowiog  us  to  get  on  with  what 
ought  to  be  our  fundamental  tasks — of  build- 
ing a  whole  society  here  In  America,  and  of 
helping  other  nations  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  their  citizens.  Tbe  time  has  come  to 
return  to  these  tasks. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  do  what  we  must;  to 
end  the  war;  to  end  the  killing  10,000  mUes 
away:  to  stop  tearing  our  own  country  apart. 
Par  almost  200  years  as  a  nation,  we  have 
proclaimed  our  belief  in  peace  and  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  Yet  for  too  many  years,  we 
have  permitted  that  belief  to  wither  away  In 
the  Jungles  of  Indochina.  We  have  too  often 
behaved  in  Indochina  as  If  the  use  of  force 
should  be  a  first  alternative  rather  than  a 
last  resort.  We  have  too  often  behaved  In 
Indochina  as  if  our  nation's  men  and  re- 
sources were  bargaining  chips  In  an  Inter- 
natloiuJ  game  of  poker.  We  have  too  often 
behaved,  in  Indochina  and  elsewhere,  as  If 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  abroad 
were  essential  to  our  survival  here  at  home. 
We  bav*  too  <tften  behaved,  in  Indochina 
and  elsewhere,  aa  If  intemaUonal  politics 
were  a  simple  contest  between  the  forces  Ol 
darkness  and  the  forces  of  light. 

How,  then,  should  we  behave  In  a  world 
where  distrust  and  hostility  stiU  run  deep, 
where  tbe  alms  of  nations  continue  to  differ 
in  fundamental  respects?  While  remaining 
I^epored  to  resist  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
we  must  alao  be  prepared  to  exercise  the 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  restraint  which 
are  necessary  if  man  Is  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  peace. 

W*  must  remember  that  saving  men's 
lives  Is  more  important  than  saving  face  for 
govemmenta.  We  must  remember  that  a 
foreign  policy  which  cannot  be  presented 
honestly  to  the  American  people  does  not 
deserve  their  support.  I  speak  tonight  out  of 
deep  concern  that  we  have  forgotten  these 
very  principles  In  Indochina,  and  so  the  war 
goes  on. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  after  this 
Administration  has  assured  us  it  was  wind- 
ing down  the  war,  it  has  taken  new  military 
actions  Bcroes  the  face  of  Indochina.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  this  Administration 
has  ruled  out  any  further  initiatives  by  our 
negotiators  at  tbe  Paris  Talks.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  news  blackout  before  the 
invasion  of  Laos,  and  the  conflicting  reports 
of  ^lat  Is  happening  there  now.  Eventually, 
we  will  know,  and  the  Administration  will 
learn  that  It  can  embargo  the  news,  but  it 
cannot  embargo  the  truth. 

It  is  cynical  for  this  Administration  to 
argue  that  Americans  are  not  engaged  in 
ground  combat  In  Laos  when  American  heli- 
copter grun  crews  are  Involved  In  ground  com- 
bat, and  American  lives  are  being  lost.  A 
difference  of  thirty  feet  In  altitude  between 
helicopter  gunners  and  the  ground  troopa 
they  are  firing  at  Is  no  difference  at  all  in 
function. 

I  believe  It  was  wrong  to  unleash  South 
Vietnamese  troops  across  the  border  of  Laos 
and  support  them  there,  as  I  believe  It  was 
wrong  to  lead  them  across  the  border  of 
Cambodia.  What  we  have  attempted,  with  a 
limited  number  of  South  Vietnamese,  is  an 
operation  that  has  been  rejected  In  the  past 
for  far  stronger  U.S.  forces.  Once  again, 
this  Administration  has  minimized  the  risks 
and  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  a  new  mil- 
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Itary  adventure.  Whatever  the  apparent  or 
lUoaory  abort-term  military  gains,  this  ac- 
tloB  has  raanlted  In  a  anbatantlal  extension 
of  our  mmtary  involvement  and  haa  further 
undermined  the  Paris  talks. 

I  believe  It  was  right  for  tbe  President  to 
have  told  ns  last  June  that  no  combat  sup- 
port mission  would  be  flown  across  the  skies 
of  Cambodia.  I  believe  it  was  wrong  for  his 
Secretary  of  Defense,  six  months  later,  to 
characterlae  this  pledge  and  the  words  of 
the  Cooper-Church  Amendment  as  matters 
of  "semantics."  If  these  matters  are  seman- 
tics, then  neither  the  pledge  nor  even  the 
laws  of  ovi  government  can  have  any  reliable 
meaning. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  increase  once 
again  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  And 
I  believe  it  was  wrong  for  the  President  to 
refuse  to  rule  out  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  South  Vietnamese — who  could 
not  attack  the  North  without  our  support. 
The  longer  we  lend  our  presence  to  this 
expanding  conflict,  the  longer  this  oon^ct 
will  endure.  And  the  longer  it  endures,  the 
more  profound  will  be  the  injury  done,  not 
only  to  the  peoples  of  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  but  to  our  own  country — to 
our  men  who  are  killed  or  maimed  and  to 
their  families,  to  our  institutions  ot  learn- 
ing, to  our  procedures  for  governing,  to  our 
confidence  in  our  society's  ability  to  reach 
for  its  own  ideals. 

The  President  has  had  more  than  two 
long  yean  to  Imjdement  his  so-called  plan 
to  end  the  war.  But  all  that  he  has  re- 
vealed Is  a  program  for  maintaining  a  sub- 
stantial American  military  presence  in  Indo- 
china. Oiu-  troop  level  in  South  Vietnam  will 
have  been  reduced  to  284,000  men  by  May 
of  this  year.  I  welcome  that  reduction.  I  be- 
lieve all  Americans  welcome  that  reduction. 
This  Administration  has  tried  to  make  \is 
believe,  however,  that  Its  policy  Is  to  train 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  fight- 
ing so  our  troops  can  be  withdrawn.  But 
has  the  President  said  that  this  Is  his  pol- 
icy? No— be  would  only  say  last  Wednesday 
that  we  will  withdraw  all  our  troops  as  part 
of  a  mutual  withdrawal. 

Then  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  say  his  policy  will  lead  to 
a  complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops? 
Must  Americans  fight  and  die  indefinitely  In 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Must  our 
men  in  South  Vietnam  remain  indefinitely 
as  props  for  the  Thieu-Ky  regime?  And  how 
long  must  further  thoxiaands  of  our  men  in 
Thailand  and  on  the  aeaa  off  Indochina  be 
committed  to  this  war?  These  are  the  things 
we  want  this  Administration  to  make  per- 
fectly clear. 

This  much  we  already  know:  Vietnamlaa- 
tlon  Is  not  the  answer.  Vletnamization  is  no 
answer  for  our  American  men  still  held 
captive  as  prlsoners-of-war.  Vietnamiaation 
is  no  sure  answer  for  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
oxir  remaining  troops.  Vletnamization  Is  no 
answer  for  a  neglected  settlement  to  end  all 
of  tbe  fighting.  Vletnamization  perpetuate* 
the  Illusion  of  ultimate  military  victory. 

This  administration  now  argues  that  Its 
activities  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  will  protect 
Vletnamization  and  thereby  hasten  an  end 
to  the  war.  It  is  a  curious  logic  that  would 
conclude  a  war  by  widening  it.  What  will 
happen  If  American  troop  levels  continue  to 
drop  and  our  forces  become  more  vulnerable 
to  attack?  Will  there  then  be  more  inva- 
sions of  Laos  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  with 
contmulng  American  support?  Or  will  the 
President  then  resume  the  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam  beyond  the  vague  limits  of 
what  is  now  called  "protective  reaction?" 

Only  last  Wednesday,  tbe  President  said 
he  was  "not  going  to  place  any  limitation" 
on  the  use  of  conventional  air  pover  any- 
where in  Indochina.  Including  North  Viet- 
nam. Let  tis  remember  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  accompanied  a  massive  in- 
crease in  American  troops  from  1965  to  1968. 
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Til*  bomblnc  I«ft  hundreds  of  Axn«rlc»n 
pUoU  prlaonar  In  North  Vietnam.  The  bomb* 
Ing  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  TBT  offcnitva. 
And  when  we  stopped  the  bombing  In  Oc- 
tober 1968,  our  objective  was  to  begin  sub- 
stantive negotiations. 

The  Preeldmt  now  says  he  will  take  no 
new  InltlattT*  at  the  ParU  talks.  AU  that  U 
left  of  the  President's  so-called  plan  is  Vlet- 
namlaatlon.  Some  say  thai  plan  will  work. 
Some  say  it  will  not  work.  I  say  It  Is  the 
wrong  plan  in  either  case. 

If  the  plan  does  work,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  continued  warfare  among  the  Viet- 
namese and  an  indefinite  American  presence. 
If  It  doecnt  work,  this  Administration  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  itself.  The  dangers  are  In- 
calculable. A  plan  which  leaves  only  these 
altematlvaa,  which  gives  us  only  these  bleak 
expectations.  Is  the  wrong  plan,  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  war  which  must  cotne  to  an 
end. 

I  am  convinced  that  for  the  right  policy 
we  must  look — not  toward  Vletnamisatlon. 
but  ratha*  toward  the  peace  negotiations 
and  toward  creating  the  conditions  for  peaoe. 
We  must  seek  to  negotiate  in  Paris  what  Is 
negotiable  and  what  can  never  be  settled  on 
the  widening  battlefields  of  Indochina. 

We  cannot  hope  to  dictate  the  lasting  terms 
or  even  the  shape  of  a  political  settlement 
of  this  conflict.  Only  the  Vietnamese  can 
settle  their  poUtical  differences.  Only  they 
can  fashion  a  settlement  in  which  they  have 
a  stake.  Only  they  can  understand  the  po- 
liUcal  realities  which  such  a  settlement  must 
reflect. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  by  now  that 
this  war  Is  essentially  a  war  fought  among 
the  Vletnameee  people  for  poliucal  ends.  And 
therain  lies  a  lesson  of  this  tragedy.  We  can- 
not substitute  our  will  and  our  political  sys- 
tem for  theirs.  We  cannot  write  the  social 
contract  for  another  people.  We  may,  how- 
over,  be  able  to  reach  agreements  on  those 
Issues  which  concern  us  most,  provided  we 
make  clear  our  intention  to  withdraw  all 
our  troops  from'  Vietnam  by  a  fixed  and 
definite  date. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  ooxild  then  negotiate 
the  rtieaae  of  otir  American  prlsoners-of -war 
before  that  deadline.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
oould  then  negotiate  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
au  our  troops  now  sUtioned  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  addition,  there  ooxild  be  a  cease-fire 
between  our  troops  and  theirs  which  oould  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  complete  standstill 
eease-fire  among  all  the  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  we  could  work  toward  agreements  to 
end  the  fighting  In  Oambodla  and  Laos.  And 
we  could  encourage  the  Vletnameee  parties  to 
negotiate  a  political  settlement  that  would 
restore  a  measure  of  peace  to  all  of  Vietnam. 
TtMae  must  be  the  goals  of  our  policy  tn 
Indochina. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  events  have 
taken  over,  that  things  have  gotten  out  of 
band,  that  nothing  they  can  do  wUl  change 
the  ptHlcy  of  this  Administration.  But  I  be- 
lieve you  can  make  a  dUTerenoe,  even  before 
1973.  Tou  can  exert  responsible  public  pres- 
sure upon  the  Kxeeutlve  branch  for  an  Amer- 
ican oonunltment  to  complete  withdrawal, 
before  1979.  Ton  can  support  Inltlatlvw  in 
the  Congress  to  establish  an  Indochina  policy 
which  makes  sense,  before  1973. 

That  is  why  I  Introduced  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  Reacdutlon  last  Ifajr,  '•^mng  on  the 
President  to  establish  a  timetable  for  the 
complete  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops.  That  Is  why  I  co-sponsored  the 
kIcOovem- Hatfield  Amendment  in  the  last 
Congress.  And  that  U  why  I  have  agreed  to 
co-sponsor  it  In  this  Congrees,  and  to  support 
lu  establishment  of  a  deadline  of  Decem- 
ber si.  1971. 

It  should  be  dear  to  us  by  now  that  for  too 
many  yean,  we  have  pursued  the  wrong 
p<4icy  In  the  wrong  place  In  the  wrong  way. 
The  price  of  that  policy  has  been  a  terrlbia 
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oost  In  American  Uvea  and  rasources.  Tha 
prtoa  has  been  a  t«rlble  oost  In  the  suffarlnc 
of  the  paoplea  of  Tiwi««t»ii««| 

We  have  helped  to  destroy  their  country- 
side,  their  towns  and  their  villages,  the  vary 
fabric  of  their  lives.  And  If  we  now  have  any 
commitment  in  Indochina,  It  mtist  be  this: 
we  must  help  the  people  of  this  region  ra- 
build  their  countries  and  heal  the  wounds  of 
war.  We  mxist  show  in  Indochina  that  we 
understand  what  foreign  policy  is  all  about, 
what  wisdom  and  Judgment  and  restraint  are 
all  about,  what  compassion  and  moral  obliga- 
tions are  all  about. 

Isnt  it  clear  then  what  we  must  do?  After 
so  many  young  Americans  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  demonstrate  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment; after  so  many  Americans  of  every 
description  have  come  to  doubt  what  their 
government  says  and  to  doubt  that  their 
government  will  listen;  after  so  much  divi- 
sion and  dlsUlustonment  throughout  this 
land;  isnt  it  clear? 

Of  course,  it  is  dear.  It  is  dear  that  the 
only  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
the  one  we  strike  ourselves.  We  must  with- 
draw all  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  We  must 
do  so  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  must  be 
willing — all  of  us — to  say.  "Enough." 

To    PxsroBK    Ambuca's    TaDsr:    Commknts 

ON   THX   PntTACON    PaPSSS 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  MtnKis  at 
the  Eugene  Nlckerson  Testimonial  Dinner, 
Garden  City.  N.Y..  June  30,  1971) 
This  Is  not  really  the  right  week  for  a  po- 
litical stump  speech  or  predictions  of  par- 
tisan victory.  This  Is  Instead  one  of  thoee 
very  few,  very  critical  moments  when  we 
must  think  together  about  the  future  and 
the  fate  of  America.  So  I  would  like  to  bor- 
row some  time  from  your  celebration  tonight 
to  talk  about  a  fundamental  question — a 
question  we  must  answer,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them.  It  Is  a  question  about  what 
kind  of  country  America  should  be. 

Our  forefathers  wrote  the  first  answer  al- 
most eight  generations  sgo  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  words  they  left  us 
are  the  principles  of  our  free  system,  where 
the  allegiance  of  Americans  is  suppoeed  to 
come  from  their  trust  in  a  Qovernment 
worthy  of  trust.  On  all  the  vital  issues,  our 
country's  founders  alBrmed.  people  on  every 
side  have  a  right  to  know  and  to  decide — and 
the  Oovemment  has  a  responsibility  to  tell 
them  the  truth,  to  hear  their  voices  and  heed 
their  wUl. 

The  skeptics — and  they  were  most  of  the 
world  then — scoffed  at  the  principles  of  the 
first  Americans.  They  believed  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  required  a  secure  elite  and 
oould  not  stand  real  elections  or  real  liberty. 
They  pointed  to  the  past — to  Oovernment  by 
privilege,  economic  strength,  and  force  of 
arms — and  there  they  found  proof  for  their 
case  against  the  survival  of  a  society  de- 
signed, not  to  coerce,  but  to  commend 
loyalty. 

How  wrong  the  skeptics  were.  The  whole 
long  history  of  America  confounds  their  view 
and  validates  the  vUion  of  oiu-  forefathers. 
Throtagh  time  and  trials  and  even  in  the 
toughest  moments,  we  have  remained  a  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Informed  consent  of  the 
governed.  We  have  seen  the  death  of  virtually 
every  other  system  alive  at  America's  birth. 
And  we  have  kept  our  country  and  our  free- 
dom. Because  Government  has  trusted  peo- 
ple to  cbooae,  people  have  trusted  Oovem- 
ment to  rule. 

But  not  In  1971.  In  1971.  we  are  living 
with  the  results  of  an  incredible  erosion  in 
faith  during  the  last  half-decade.  You  can 
see  the  erosion  across  our  land. 

A  ten-year  old  who  was  opening  toys  un- 
der the  Chrlstaiaa  tree  In  19M  has  now 
wronged  his  coimtry  and  himself  by  Join- 
ing the  weatherman's  campaign  of  violence 
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and  terror.  Some  of  his  friends  down  the 
street  have  given  up,  ooiH>ed  out,  and  turned 
on.  And  there  is  also  a  new  vocabulary  for 
the  feeling  which  pervades  his  paranu  and 
people  efsiywheia.  Tho  phrase  makers  caU 
It  a  credlbUlty  gi4>.  But  behind  the  phrase, 
there  Is  the  simple  fact  that  countless  ciU- 
■ens  no  longer  believe  th^r  government. 
What  they  do  believe  is  that  the  government 
lies — and  some  of  them  are  even  convinced 
that  government  itself  is  a  lie. 

And  disbelief  has  reached  a  new  high  with 
this  week's  publication  of  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers in  the  Time*  and  the  Washington  Post. 
They  are  the  dally  front  page  story — and  the 
urgent  concern  of  anyone  who  cares  about 
the  tie  of  Q-ust  that  binds  America  together. 
Fttw  of  us  have  read  all  of  the  docxunents. 
But  most  of  us  share  a  common  sense  of 
pain  and  danger. 

There  Is  pain  and  danger  In  the  spread- 
ing stispiclon  that  talking  peace  was  a  dU- 
gulse  for  planning  war. 

There  is  pain  and  danger  In  the  shocking 
evidence  that  what  some  oflldals  were  saying 
to  the  Congress  was  the  <^paelte  of  what 
they  were  doing  in  the  Pentagon. 

And  there  Is  pain  and  danger  In  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  remain  uncertain  about 
whether  the  Pentagon  papers  were  or  were 
not  contingency  plans — whether  they  were 
or  were  not  accepted  by  the  President.  The 
appaUlng  reality  is  that  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  the  Nation  were  never  told  that 
they  were  considered  or  even  poealble. 

If  the  American  people  or  their  representa- 
tives had  read  thoee  reports  as  they  were 
written— U  they  had  seen  the  advice  to 
sacrifice  lives  In  order  to  save  face — If  they 
had  looked  at  the  proposed  diagrams  for  pro- 
voking a  wider  conflict — they  would  have 
resisted  the  policy  of  escalation  then,  perhaps 
even  before  It  was  made.  But  we  cannot  go 
back  now — and  we  must  go  fcxward.  The 
question  is  the  direction  we  will  take. 

In  a  speech  only  hours  old,  the  Republican 
National  chairman  opted  for  partisan  recrim- 
ination. From  him,  the  Nation  Is  now  hear- 
ing the  bard,  unsmiling  hypocrisy  of  ex- 
ploiting the  disclosures  he  damns  as  irre- 
sponsible to  damn  the  entire  Democratic 
party  as  responsible  for  the  war.  It  is  as 
though  all  Republicans  opposed  Vietnam 
from  the  beginning — and  as  though  nothing 
was  concealed  from  Democrats  outside  the 
Executive  branch.  That  is  not  true — and 
Senator  Dole  knows  it  Is  not  true.  He  should 
also  know  how  destructive  it  is  to  play  pol- 
itics with  this  tragedy.  Too  much  is  at  stake. 

We  cannot  pronounce  history's  Judgment 
on  men — all  the  facts  are  not  yet  In.  But 
our  own  history  tells  us  that  we  cannot  risk 
a  further  corrosion  of  the  trust  which  has 
nurtured  and  stistalned  America  tor  almost 
two  centuries.  Our  imperative  task — yours 
and  mine  and  Senator  Dole's^ls  to  restore 
that  trust  so  we  can  believe  again  In  our 
country  and  ourselves. 

We  must  again  be  able  to  trust  Oovem- 
ment to  make  our  policies  a  refiectlon  of 
our  People's  will.  The  essential  first  step  Is 
to  end  the  war  by  the  end  of  the  year.  That 
is  what  more  than  seventy  percent  of 
Americans  want.  And  as  long  as  the  adminis- 
tration refuses  to  set  a  date,  millions  of 
them  will  remember  the  past  and  doubt 
Washington's  assurances  about  the  future. 
We  surely  understand  by  now  that  our  cause 
was  a  mistake.  And  we  should  iinderstand 
that  prolonging  the  mistake  is  surely  not 
worth  a  lengthened  shadow  of  suspicion 
here  at  bome. 

But  a  decision  to  stop  the  wrong  will  not 
alone  make  things  right.  We  must  also  be 
able  to  trust  Oovemment  to  subject  its 
past  conduct  to  the  scrutiny  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  Justice  Department  should  drop  the 
constitutionally  dubious  attempt  to  muaale 
the  Times  and  the  Post.  Unless  they  publish 
and  unless  the  Pentagon  papers  are  de- 
classified,  too  many   Americans  will  think 
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there  Is  still  something  to  hide.  Whatever 
the  facts  are,  they  cannot  Infilct  more  dam- 
age than  a  rising  tide  of  disbelief. 

And  mere  disbelief  would  be  the  aad 
result  If  newspapers  had  to  prove  their  pa- 
triotism by  sitting  down  with  Federal  ofll- 
dals to  decide  what  they  oould  or  could 
not  publish.  A  patriotic  press  should  stand 
up  axul  publish  the  news,  which  Is  almost 
never  unfit  to  print.  Such  freedom  is  the 
only  way  to  check  the  accviracy  of  Gov- 
ernment— the  only  way  to  prove  that  Gov- 
ernment trusts  us  enough  to  tell  us  what 
has  really  happened. 

We  hear  arguments  that  the  Pentagon 
papers  are-  stder  property — property  which 
belong  to  the  Defense  Department.  But  in  a 
free  society,  the  truth  finally  belongs  to 
the  peopic.  And  It  is  stolen  property  only 
when  it  Is  unjustly  concealed  from  them. 

We  are  cautioned  that  national  secvirlty 
may  be  threatened.  But  the  sole  evidence 
Is  purely  hypothetical  charges  from  high 
oflldals  and  a  report  that  the  Government  is 
still  trying  to  establish  a  possible  break  in 
our  secret  codes.  No  American  wants  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  security.  And  the  threat 
here  Is  so  slight  that  no  American  should 
want  continued  suppression  of  the  news. 

We  are  also  warned  of  the  pmtential  harm 
to  some  reputations.  But  this  is  not  Biissia 
or  thfi  Politburo — and  it  is  not  the  business 
of  our  Nation  to  protect  anyone's  bad  name 
at  the  price  of  losing  a  free  press  or  an 
Infonned  public. 

This  does  not  mean  Indifference  to  the 
claims  of  those  damaged  by  the  Pentagon 
papers.  We  must  not  permit  fragments  of 
the  story  to  form  any  completed  assessment. 
And  we  must  put  as  much  as  we  can  Into 
the  open  as  fast  as  we  can. 

We  must  begin  now  Senate  Majority  Lead- 
er Mike  Mansfield's  proposed  investigation  of 
the  origins  of  the  war — so  we  can  discover 
every  fact  and  give  every  ofllcial,  in  Senator 
Mansfield's  words,  "the  right  to  defend  him- 
self from  unfair  accusations." 

A  total  accounting  could  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward restoring  trust.  But  the  restoration  will 
be  a  fragile  and  temporary  thing,  unless  we 
act  to  assure  that  another  Pentagon  papers 
will  never  happen  again.  We  must  be  able  to 
trust  Government  to  decide  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people. 

Vital  choices  must  be  made  in  public  view. 
In  domestic  affairs,  that  may  be  easy.  In 
foreign  affairs,  it  will  often  be  hard.  But  It 
Is  perhaps  the  definition  of  liberty  in  a  Na- 
tion that  it  Is  ready  to  do  things  the  hard 
way. 

When  a  genuine  danger  to  security  Is 
present,  the  facts  may  have  to  l>e  withheld 
from  the  people.  But  they  m\ist  be  given  to 
the  Congress — so  the  people's  representa- 
tives win  be  full  partners  In  any  decision  to 
commit  America's  sons  and  America's  wealth 
and  America's  prestige  to  a  foreign  conflict. 
There  wUl  be  rare  cases  where  there  is  no 
time  to  consult.  But  more  often,  the  tempta- 
tion will  be  oversecrecy  in  1964.  everyone  in- 
cluding our  adversaries  was  apparently  aware 
of  potential  escalation — everyone  except  our 
own  people.  The  next  time,  our  citiaens  If 
possible  and  the  House  and  the  Senate  fOr 
certain  must  have  the  chance  to  know  and 
to  react. 

That  is  fine  in  principle — but  virtually 
everyone  who  has  violated  the  principle  has 
paid  Up  service  to  it.  What  we  must  have  Is  a 
procedure  to  insure  that  the  principle  will 
prevail. 

That  Is  why  I  Intend  to  propose  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  permit  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  create  an  independ- 
ent board  responsible  for  declassifying  docu- 
ments. After  a  two  year  waiting  period,  the 
board  could  make  a  document  public.  And  at 
any  time,  it  could  send  relevant  documents 
to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  system  would  give  the  President 
and  the  departments  the  strongest  ineea- 


tive  to  be  frank  about  the  facts — which  would 
in  any  case  come  out  almost  Immediately  or 
very  soon.  At  the  same  time,  an  Independent 
board  could  protect  national  secuzlty  with- 
out using  it  as  an  excuse  to  hide  blunders  or 
launch  covert  polides. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  executive  branch  will 
co-operate  by  supporting  this  reform.  Nine- 
teen seventy-one  has  brought  a  vast  widen- 
ing in  the  credibility  gap.  It  is  not  the  time 
for  the  President  to  resist  dladosure  by  re- 
treating to  institutional  defenses  like  execu- 
tive privilege.  The  national  interest  must 
overcome  personal  Interest.  We  must  give 
people  a  reason  to  beUeve  anew  in  their 
ability  to  control  the  great  events  that  shape 
and  alter  their  fate. 

And  that  is  why  the  Board  must  also  be 
independent  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  fact. 
Members  should  serve  a  substantial,  non- 
renewable term.  One  of  them  should  come 
from  the  press,  one  from  the  Government, 
and  the  other  five  from  private  life.  They 
should  be  split  as  closely  as  possible  between 
the  two  political  parties.  And  the  Board's 
staff  should  be  recruited  both  Inside  and 
outside  the  Government. 

It  is  said  that  In  the  modem  world  na- 
tions always  decide  in  secrecy.  But  in  a  free 
country,  that  is  not  necessary  and  It  is  not 
safe.  Pair  procedures  can  strike  the  essential 
balance  between  security  and  the  right  to 
know.  And  what  we  have  now  will  only  for- 
feit more  trust  and  weaken  the  bonds  of 
allegiance  to  Oovernment. 

A  free  society  has  never  been  easy.  But 
our  forefathers  out  on  the  edge  of  the  only 
world  they  knew,  with  danger  on  every  side 
and  so  much  to  lose,  had  the  courage  to  start 
the  first  modem  experiment  in  liberty.  In 
1971.  we  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  In 
the  world  and  we  can  at  least  sustain  the 
awesome  Inheritance  they  left  us.  We  must 
heal  the  doubts  and  restore  trust  and  build 
a  nation  worthy  of  their  beginnings. 

We  often  tend  to  think  of  America's  foun- 
dation principles  as  obvious  or  even  cliches. 
We  have  heard  them  in  school  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  from  every  politician.  And 
so  we  sometimes  forget  that  the  principles  of 
liberty  exist  not  only  to  be  listened  to.  but 
to  be  lived  up  to.  Recent  events  should  re- 
mind us  of  that — and  of  some  words  spoken 
by  an  embattled  President  in  our  country's 
hour  of  maximiim  danger,  when  the  survival 
of  America  itself  was  in  question.  Abraham 
Lincoln  knew  what  he  was  fighting  for 
then — and  we  must  fight  for  the  same  goal 
now.  It  is  a  goal  so  simple  to  say,  so  hard  to 
reach.  It  Is  the  hope  that  "Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 


A  Job  roR  Evmr  WokKOt 

(Remarks  by  Senator  EoHTrNs  8.  Muskic  at 
the  Detroit  Economic  Club,  Detroit,  Mlchl- 
gar-  May  34, 1971.) 

America's  economic  heartland  is  the  city 
of  Detroit  and  the  State  of  Michigan.  And 
In  1971.  this  is  also  the  heartland  of 
America's  unemployment. 

Across  the  country,  six  percent  of  our 
working  men  and  women  are  out  of  work. 
But  as  bad  as  things  are  everywhere,  things 
are  even  worse  here.  In  this  dty  and  this 
State,  the  unemployment  rate  is  now  over 
eight  percent. 

Six  percent  and  dght  percent  are  only 
numbers.  They  sound  very  precise  and  very 
abstract.  But  behind  the  numbers,  there  are 
people — and  in  1971  it  is  people  who  are  in 
trouble. 

A  machinist  In  Port  Huron  alto  idle  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  home  his  family  may 
lose — because  there  Is  no  money  left  for 
next  month's  mortgage  pajrment. 

A  shocked  aerospace  engineer  walks  from 
agency  to  agency  in  Seattle  with  a  port- 
folio that  proves  he  is  good  enough  to  get 
almost   any   position— but   the  Interviewers 


keep  telling  him  there  are  no  positions  to  be 
had. 

In  New  York  City,  a  worried  cleaning 
woman  knows  the  tenants  are  moving  out  of 
the  otDoes  In  her  building — and  she  wonders 
what  will  happen  to  her  kids  when  an  she 
has  is  a  dismissal  slip  instead  of  a  pay  check. 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  an  eighteen  year  old 
who  believed  the  tdevislon  ad  about  staying 
In  high  school  is  tired  of  looking  for  the  Job 
the  ad  promised.  Next  week,  he  wlU  decide 
to  go  with  the  numbers  dealer  or  the  pusher 
man. 

That  is  what  the  unemployment  crisis 
means  in  America.  It  means  five  million 
human  casualties  in  a  war  against  Inflation 
that  puts  productive  workers  on  the  front 
lines.  It  means  the  loss  of  overtime  and  en- 
forced part-time.  It  means  that,  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1971,  400.000  Americans 
gave  up  on  America's  economic  system  and 
Just  stopped  looking  for  a  Job. 

No  wonder  Job  security  is  a  constant 
worry  for  the  majority  of  workers.  No  won- 
der your  own  University  of  Michigan  survey 
research  center  reports  a  postwar  low  In 
consumer  confidence.  No  wonder  business- 
men are  reading  dally  about  losses  Instead 
of  profits.  Henry  Ford  knew  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Industry  depended  on  well-paid 
and  secure  workers  to  buy  the  products  of 
industry.  We  are  learning  that  lesson  the 
hard  way  in  1971,  as  sales  are  squeezed  by 
the  caution  of  people  who  are  afraid  to 
spend  even  what  they  can  earn. 

The  administration  set  out  to  trade  infla- 
tion for  unemployment.  What  It  ended  up 
with  was  a  l>ad  deal  for  every  businessman 
and  every  worker. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  new  pre- 
dictions of  success  for  the  old  game  plan. 
The  proof  for  the  prediction  is  a  rise  in 
industrial  production.  But  apart  from  the 
restunptlon  of  automobile  output  after  last 
year's  strike,  the  pace  of  production  cer- 
tainly did  not  quicken  and  probably  slowed 
In  the  first  four  months  of  1971.  An  artificial 
recovery  due  to  the  after-effects  of  a  labor 
dispute  is  not  the  kind  of  recovery  any  cor- 
poration or  any  worker  can  rely  upon. 

And  there  Is  another  persuasive  reason 
to  doubt  the  administration's  claim  that  the 
economy  Is  headed  for  good  health.  Home- 
building— which  accounts  for  only  four  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product — has  been 
responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the  recent 
upturn.  But  a  very  small  part  of  the  economy 
cannot  indefinitely  sustain  a  rise  in  the 
entire  economy.  There  is  simply  not  enough 
evidence  that,  this  time,  prosperity  really 
is  Jtist  around  the  comer. 

To  borrow  President  Nixon's  phrase,  what 
we  need  now  Is  not  more  promises,  but 
more  performance. 

To  reclaim  prosperity,  we  need  a  program 
oi  sdf-termlnaUng  fiscal  stimulation.  We 
need  a  temporary  tax  cut  and  temporary  ex- 
penditure increases.  We  must  not  commit 
the  federal  government  to  an  inflationary 
budget  in  future  years.  But  this  year's  budg- 
et should  put  an  additional  six  to  eight  bil- 
lion dollars  into  the  economy.  That  would 
create  Jobs  for  people  and  business  for  in- 
dustry. 

To  guarantee  the  value  of  the  resulting 
wages  and  profits,  we  also  need  a  stixuiger 
attack  on  Inflation.  The  administration 
should  Immediately  establish  a  program  of 
voltintary  price  and  wage  restraints.  The 
record  of  the  guidepoets  in  the  early  "Wb  was 
somewhat  uneven,  but  very  encouraging. 
They  permitted  prosperity  with  price  stabU- 
Ity  then — and  I  believe  they  can  do  it  again. 
I  also  believe  that  an  administration  too 
ready  to  keep  intervening  in  southeast  Asia 
should  be  lees  reluctant  to  start  intervening 

In  our  own  economy.  Too  much  Is  at  stake 

not  only  material  progress — ^but  the  hopes  of 
our  people. 

Of  course.  It  is  always  easier  to  be  critical 
than  correct  about  economics.  What  has  been 
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eaUed  Um  dUUAl  aci«nc«  U  also  the  In«z«ct 
acicooe.  Flacal  kod  monetary  policy  crMkted 
the  warttme  ovarbeatlng  tbe  Nlson  adminis- 
tration Inherited.  And  In  the  bands  of  the 
Nlzon  administration,  they  created  the  re- 
ccasion  of  1970.  But  I  believe  the  same  tools 
which  have  been  so  badly  mishandled  for  so 
long  can  now  bring  our  economy  back.  What 
Is  required  Is  the  will  to  use  them  right. 

But  a  worker  without  work  cannot  Just 
wait  for  recovery.  Recessions  are  made  In 
Washington — but  they  are  felt  in  the  homes 
and  neighborhoods  of  your  town  and  mine. 
When  national  economic  decline  destroya 
Jobs — when  breadwinners  out  of  work  have 
shopped  out  the  Job  market — they  should  be 
able  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  employer  of  last  resort.  They  should  be 
able  to  keep  their  self-respect  and  self-reli- 
ance Instead  of  standing  hopelessly  in  an 
unemployment  compensation  line. 

Every  relevant  authoritative  study  esti- 
mates that  there  are  at  least  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  vital  public  service  Jobs  unfilled 
because  they  are  unfunded.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  put  the  Jobless  Into  those 
Jobs.  The  program  would  not  be  mere  make- 
work — and  it  would  make  a  real  difference  in 
our  hospitals,  our  schools,  our  social  services 
and  our  environment. 

And  It  would  make  economic  as  well  as 
human  good  sense. 

Individuals  would  enter  the  program  as  a 
recession  begins — and  their  income  would 
help  to  stimulate  the  economy.  As  the  re- 
cession receded,  they  could  return  to  the 
private  Job  market — and  government  spend- 
ing would  be  reduced.  Obviously,  we  would 
face  dllBctiltiee  in  translating  this  concept 
into  a  working  and  efficient  reality.  But  I 
am  sure  they  can  be  solved,  with  careful 
planning  and  constant  attention  to  detail. 
And  I  am  also  stire  that  public  employment 
Is  better  than  relief — better  for  society, 
better  for  the  economy,  and  better  for  peo- 
ple. 

But  policies  for  prosperity  and  for  public 
employment  in  the  meantime  are  not  alone 
enough.  Too  often,  we  tend  to  behave  as 
though  recovery  from  a  recession  freed  us 
from  our  concern  for  the  unemployed.  Too 
often,  we  forget  the  workers  who  are  left 
out — and  the  local  areas  which  are  falling 
behind. 

The  technical  name  for  their  problem  is 
economic  dislocation.  The  stark  reality  is 
that,  even  at  the  peak  of  prosijerlty,  one 
million  Americans  are  unemployed  because 
economic  change  has  wiped  out  their  Jobs. 
The  demands  for  the  products  they  once 
made  has  disappeared.  New  products  are 
probably  manufactured  in  a  different  dty  or 
town — and  even  established  production  is 
often  shifted  to  another  location.  Communi- 
ties are  left  with  a  lot  of  houses  and  streets 
and  no  Job  opportunities.  Workers  are  faced 
with  finding  a  retraimng  program,  finding 
another  Job,  and  finding  another  place  to 
Uve. 

This  kind  of  <diange  is  an  inevitable  and 
continuing  process  In  a  free  market  economy. 
In  1971,  you  can  see  the  signs  of  the  process 
everywhere  in  America. 

As  foreign  shoes  become  less  expensive. 
American  shoes  become  harder  to  sell.  That's 
why  the  shoe  Industry  is  in  trouble  In  New 
England. 

As  we  withdraw  some  of  oxa  troops  from 
Vietnam,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
who  served  their  ooiintry  are  finding  It  tough 
to  get  a  Job  which  s\iits  their  skills.  Thafk 
why  a  national  magazine  recently  ran  a  long 
story  about  a  soldier  who  came  home  to 
Indian* — and  to  unemployment. 

As  we  slowly  shift  our  priorities  from  the 
task  of  kllUag  abroad  to  the  tasks  of  1U» 
at  home,  defenaa  workers  must  start  to 
search  for  non-defense  Jobs.  That's  why 
there  la  a  sign  outside  Seattle  that  saya: 
"Would  tiM  laat  paraon  to  leave  SMttia 
please  turn  ovt  tba  Ilghta?" 
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As  air  travel  undermines  rail  travel,  peo- 
ple who  have  always  worked  the  rails  watch 
their  trains  and  their  Jobs  disappear.  That's 
why  the  Penn  Central  crisis  threatened  the 
livelihood  of  94.000  employeea  with  a  total 
weekly  income  of  $20  million. 

And  as  new  regulations  save  our  environ- 
ment so  man  can  survive,  polluting  plants 
may  decide  to  shut  down  instead  of  con- 
troUlng  their  poUuUon.  That's  why  SaltviUe. 
Virginia,  now  faces  the  loss  of  600  Jobs. 

Many  of  these  economic  shifts  are  evi- 
dence of  the  vitality  of  an  economic  system 
with  a  genius  for  adaptation  and  progress. 
They  are  not  only  inevitable — they  are  also 
Indispensable.  But  telling  communities  or 
workers  In  Jeopardy  that  the  O.NP.  will  go 
up  or  the  railroads  wlU  run  on  time  Is  not 
an  acceptable  answer. 

Economic  change  benefits  two  hundred 
million  Americans.  A  million  Americans 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  burdens  alone. 
The  country  should  not  make  progress  on 
the  backs  of  some  towns  and  workers.  We 
must  cushion  the  Impact  of  economic  and 
human  dislocation.  We  must  save  communi- 
ties and  stem  the  tide  of  migration  to  over- 
crowded urban  centers,  where  too  many  peo- 
ple are  already  chasing  too  few  Jobs.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  welfare  mothers  in  New  York 
were  bom  outside  New  York.  Most  of  them 
came  north  when  the  pattern  of  agriculture 
In  the  south  moved  from  small  to  large 
farms. 

A  Just  society  must  do  better  than  exiling 
them  to  dependence  on  relief  and  dumping 
the  resulting  tax  burden  on  already  over- 
taxed cities  m  crisis. 

One  solution — the  wrong  solution — Is  to 
supplant  the  free  market  mechanism  instead 
of  strengthening  It.  We  are  asked  to  pur- 
chase more  arms  than  we  should — so  there 
will  be  more  Jobs  in  the  defense  industry. 
We  are  asked  to  spend  hundreds  of  mllllons 
of  dollars  more  on  an  environmental  disaster 
called  the  8ST — so  thousands  of  aeroepace 
workers  can  waste  their  talents  and  their 
time  instead  of  applying  them  to  our  most 
urgent  naUonal  tasks.  And  we  hear  thoee  re- 
quests from  the  same  forces  that  last  year 
kiUed  a  bUl  to  provide  40.000  Jobs  In  essen- 
tial public  services.  By  government  flat,  they 
want  to  buy  useless  new  product*  the  free 
market  could  not  otherwise  sell. 

Their  mistake  is  matched  only  by  men 
who  deal  with  market  changes  by  denying 
them — by  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  past  and 
hold  off  the  future.  Apply  their  arguments 
throughout  American  history.  Should  we 
have  subsidized  the  keroslne  industry  when 
electric  power  came  along?  Should  the  Gov- 
ernment have  bought  buckboards  and  stage- 
coaches to  make  up  for  the  competition  from 
cars?  Should  the  Congress  have  appropriated 
money  to  keep  the  number  of  blacksmlthlea 
equal  to  the  number  of  gas  stations? 

Surely,  none  of  \ia  would  have  supported 
any  of  that — and  none  of  us  should  sup- 
port anything  similar  now.  What  we  should 
support— 4nd  what  we  must  work  for — are 
policies  that  put  our  resources  into  our  op- 
portunities for  progress.  But  when  we  spend 
less  on  defense — when  we  reshape  our  econ- 
omy with  new  technology  and  new  prod- 
ucts— when  we  shift  from  war  to  peace  and 
from  pollution  to  a  clean  environment — we 
must  make  certain  that  every  American 
breadwinner  and  every  American  community 
have  a  decent  chance  for  a  decent  share  of 
a  prosperous  country. 

I  bellere  that  is  possible. 

I  believe  that  Marx  was  wrong. 

I  believe  that  we  don't  need  war  for  pros- 
perity— or  subsidized  waste  for  employment. 

I  believe  we  can  strengthen  the  free  mar- 
ket system  by  underpinning  it,  instead  of 
Bupplantliif  it. 

I  believe  we  can  give  every  American  who 
heads  a  family  or  supports  ''«"»t»'f  the  rlg^t 
to  a  Job. 

We  must  begin  now  the  tough,  tedious 
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nuta  and  bolta  work  neoaaaary  to  make  that 
right  a  reality. 

Specifically,  we  must  design  a  system  for 
an  equitable  proq>ertty  which  will  meet  five 
priority  goals. 

First,  the  system  must  guarantee  every 
eligible  unemployed  worker  access  to  an  ef- 
fective retraining  program. 

Second,  the  system  must  guarantee  truly 
adequate  financial  support  to  every  eUglble 
unemployed  worker  who  Is  entering  retrain- 
ing or  must  move  to  take  a  new  Job. 

Third,  the  system  must  guarantee  a  b?tt'.- 
match  of  Jobs  with  workers  by  combining 
present  scattered  programs  into  .a  compre. 
henslve  effort — and  it  must  also  use  technol- 
ogy to  guarantee  the  relevance  of  retraining 
to  future  skill  needs. 

Fourth,  the  system  must  guarantee  incen- 
tives sufficient  to  bring  new  industry  to  de- 
pressed areas. 

Fifth,  the  system  must  guarantee  short- 
term  emergency  grants  to  local  communi- 
ties like  Seattle,  where  even  basic  services 
are  threatened  by  economic  crisis. 

Finally,  the  system  must  guarantee  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  act  as  an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort,  not  only  In  a  recession, 
but  in  a  time  of  national  prosperity. 

There  will  always  be  competent,  able- 
bodied  breadwinners  with  no  immediate 
place  to  go  in  the  free  market  system.  We 
must  protect  them  by  giving  them  absolute 
access  to  a  Job.  If  a  worker  U  too  old  to  re- 
train or  relocate,  he  should  receive  a  decent 
early  retirement  income — if  that  is  what  he 
wants.  But  he  should  also  have  a  chance  to 
chooee  public  employment.  The  gifts  of  ex- 
perience and  age  could  contribute  In  count- 
lees  ways  to  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Building  a  system  for  an  equitable  pros- 
perity will  require  hard  choices — about 
wages  and  standards — about  financing  and 
administration.  But  It  la  the  only  choice  we 
have. 

This  year  Is  the  28th  anniversary  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  act  has  failed  Its  own  title.  We 
have  made  some  progress.  We  have  endured 
no  second  great  depression.  But  we  have  not 
produced  the  full  employment  we  pledged 
twenty-five  years  and  two  wars  ago. 

It  Is  time  for  something  better. 

It  Is  time  to  commit  our  Nation  to  the 
right  to  a  Job. 

It  is  time  to  abolish  the  concept  of  un- 
employment In  America. 

Unemployment  occurs  when  there  are  more 
people  to  work  than  things  to  do.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  tasks  in  our  society  for  every 
pair  of  willing  hands  in  our  economy.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween the  genius  of  a  free  market  and  the 
genius  of  a  free  government  can  bring  work- 
ers and  work  together. 

Then,  we  can  mean  It  when  we  say  to  the 
American  breadwinner:  "You'll  get  a  decent 
Job — and  youll  get  a  decent  paycheck." 

And  we  can  mean  it  when  we  say  to  Ameri- 
can business:  "You'll  make  a  fair  profit  In  a 
prosperous  country." 

All  that  requires  is  to  stamp  three  simple, 
vital  words  on  to  the  employment  Act  of 
1946:  "This  means  you." 


Thx  FoRCOTTEif  American  F&kmzk 

(Wisconsin  Bute  Ocdlege,  Stevens  Point, 
Wis..  May  16.  1971) 

I'm  proud  to  speak  In  a  congressional  dis- 
trict that  has  gone  in  a  few  short  yeara  from 
Melvln  Laird  to  David  Obey. 

I've  heard  of  good  trades  before— but  even 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  have  never  done  that 
weU. 

A  week  or  so  ago,  the  President  celebrated 
Salute  to  Agriculture  Day  by  throwliig  a  big 
dinner  for  farmers  at  the  White  House.  Over 
a  hundred  people  were  on  the  gueat  list.  But 
only  sixteen  of  them  were  farmers.  .  .  .  Z 
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guess  the  President  realizes  that,  after  four 
years  of  his  administration,  there  may  be 
Just  a  few  farmers  left  In  the  United  States. 

At  the  dinner,  the  President  was  asked  if 
he  was  going  to  serve  butter.  He  replied:  "Oh, 
butter — Is  that  the  margarine  with  the  extra 
food  coloring?" 

Even  though  farm  Income  may  be  going 
down,  I  think  he  should  give  the  adminis- 
tration credit  for  the  things  that  are  going 
up  .  .  .  unemplojrment,  prices,  and  the  cost 
of  postage  stamps. 

At  this  rate,  the  recession  will  last  as  long 
as  a  speech  by  my  friend  Hubert  Humphrey. 

I  promise  to  finish  this  speech  In  a  lot 
less  time  than  that. 

And  I  would  like  to  begin  by  sharing  with 
you  some  fascinating  facts  I  read  the  other 
day. 

You  would  be  more  likely  to  hear  about 
them  In  a  classroom  than  in  a  stump  speech. 
But  I  think  they  tell  us  something  Important 
about  ovur  business  here  tonight — and  about 
the  everyday  business  of  farms  and  factories 
across  America. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  the  physical 
Btructures  they  call  genes  are  the  essential 
building  blocks  of  life.  From  generation  to 
generation,  genes  transmit  the  traits  that 
make  every  man  human  and  each  man  In- 
dividual. They  are  our  most  direct  link  to 
the  past — and  our  only  certain  bequest  to 
the  future. 

There  are  three  billion  people  on  this 
planet  and  each  of  them  has  100,000  genes. 
But  if  vro  put  all  those  genes  together,  the 
result  would  be  a  ball  only  one  millimeter 
In  diameter.  That  is  the  small  margin  be- 
tween otir  humanity  and  a  mere  physical 
protoplasm. 

And  there  is  another,  equally  small  mar- 
gin that  we  must  also  live  with — because  we 
eould  not  live  without  it.  The  atmosphere 
surrounding  our  earth — the  atmosphere  that 
gives  us  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  take  for  granted — is  Just  a  thin  layer  of 
life  support  in  an  almost  empty  universe. 
Above  it,  there  Is  only  the  black  darkness 
of  outer  space.  Below  it,  there  Is  only  the 
black  darkness  of  the  Inner  earth.  We  sur- 
vive by  the  grace  of  a  resource  we  have  con- 
stantly contaminated.  We  can  endanger  It — 
and  we  can  destroy  It  and  ourselves. 

SMne  of  us  were  concerned  about  that 
threat  years  ago.  But  only  In  the  last  few 
jaara  have  our  warnings  been  heeded.  Only 
recently  have  Americans  realized  how  fragile 
our  environment  really  Is.  And  only  recently 
have  we  started  to  see  the  similar  fragiUty  of 
our  own  genetic  structures. 

Now  we  know  that  everything  that  Is  Im- 
portant Is  also  fragile.  And  that  simple  truth 
applies  not  only  to  the  earth  Ood  made — 
but  to  earth  man  has  remade.  Our  political 
and  social  Institutions  sustain  us  only  if  we 
sustain  them.  There  is  no  Invisible  hand  pro- 
tecting our  principles  or  our  economy.  Not 
(ate,  but  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  Is  what 
keeps  us  prosperous  and  free. 

And  when  our  hands  falter  or  fall,  the 
strain  on  our  fragile  but  vital  Institutions 
Is  felt  immediately.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
often  faltered  and  occasionally  even  failed. 
And  you  can  now  feel  the  strains  everywhere 
In  America. 

You  can  see  them  on  the  nighttime  streets 
of  our  cities — where  there  Is  often  no  one 
to  see  and  the  only  thing  that  walks  the  side- 
walks after  dark  Is  fear. 

You  can  hear  them  in  the  words  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  against  the  war — who 
found  out  what  It  was  like  over  there  and 
wonder  now  whether  anything  Is  right  back 
here. 

And  you  can  sense  the  strains  In  the 
new  divisions  that  separate  our  country — 
black  and  white,  young  and  old,  longhair  and 
hardhat. 

We  have  not  tended  to  America's  needs.  Wa 
have  neglected  America's  ideals.   We  have 
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damaged  the  fragile  Institutions  that  hold 
America  together  and  move  America  forward. 
The  most  recent  damage  is  the  recession 
Inflicted  on  the  Nation^  economy  by  falling 
Federal  policies.  0\ir  economy  is  supposed 
to  provide  prosperity  for  o\u  people.  In  1971. 
It  Is  Instead  putting  working  men  and  women 
out  of  work — and  pvisblng  productive  farm- 
ers into  bankruptcy.  We  are  painfully  re- 
discovering how  fragile  our  economy  really 
is. 

In  the  last  two  years,  unemployment  In 
America  has  soared  to  over  6%.  That's  not 
Just  a  number — that  number  is  people — peo- 
ple standing  in  welfare  lines  Instead  of  pay- 
roll lines — people  nailing  a  "For  Sale"  sign  to 
their  homes  because  they  can  no  longer  meet 
the  monthly  mortgage  payments.  And  that 
number  is  also  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
Between  February.  1969.  and  February,  1971, 
unemployment  down  the  road  In  Waiisau 
climbed  from  1400  to  2700. 

The  administration's  game  plan  traded 
away  Wausau's  Jobs  for  lower  prices — but  the 
only  prices  that  are  going  down  in  1971  are 
farm  iH-icee.  And  that  is  one  place  where 
income  was  already  far  too  low. 

The  average  non-farm  family  makes  $8,800 
a  year — S3 .000  more  than  the  average  farm 
family.  The  administration  responded  to  this 
injustice  with  the  agricultural  act  of  1970 — 
an  act  that  threatened  an  even  further  de- 
cline in  farm  Income.  I  am  proud  that  I 
voted  against  It.  And  I  am  proud  to  speak 
up  against  a  policy  that  reduced  the  parity 
ratio  to  69%  in  April,  1971 — and  then  at- 
tempted to  cover  up  the  reduction  by  chang- 
ing the  base  period  for  calculating  the  ratio. 

No  wonder  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
farmers  has  accelerated.  No  wonder  farmers 
have  to  work  away  from  their  flelds  for 
nearly  50%  of  their  Income.  No  wonder  fam- 
ily farms  are  disappearing  so  fast  that  we  may 
soon  see  them  only  in  a  Grandma  Mbaee 
painting. 

The  only  wonder  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion still  refuses  to  act.  In  the  midst  of  this 
crisis.  President  Nixon  remains  the  flrst 
President  since  Herbert  Hoover  who  has  not 
sent  a  farm  message  to  the  Congress. 
And  he  Is  the  only  President  ever  who  tried 
to  abolish  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
What  he  may  succeed  In  abolishing  is  the 
security  and  growth  of  American  agriculture. 

A  cotinty  fair  on  the  White  House  lawn  Is 
no  substitute  for  a  better  life  on  Wlscon- 
Bln's  farms. 

And  the  mere  promise  to  restore  prosperity 
in  our  factories  and  farms  Is  no  substitute 
for  new  Jobs  and  a  milk  parity  price  of  90%. 

From  the  middle  of  1969  until  November, 
1970.  a  coalition  of  farm  organizations  con- 
stantly asked  for  an  appointment  with  the 
President.  Their  request  was  constantly  re- 
jected. The  administration  apparently  did  not 
vront  to  listen  to  them — Just  as  it  does  not 
want  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  peaceful  pro- 
test against  the  war.  And  the  refusal  to  listen 
is  turning  a  fragile  society  Into  a  brittle  so- 
ciety. It  Is  eroding  our  bonds  of  trust  and 
our  tradition  of  prosperity.  Refusing  to  lis- 
ten— to  farmers  or  students  or  United  States 
Senators — Is  no  service  to  America.  It  is  the 
way  to  make  a  brittle  society  break. 

None  of  us  wants  that — now  or  ever. 

We  know  that  there  Is  only  a  thin  mar- 
gin between  the  future  of  America  and  the 
failure  of  America. 

If  we  can  create  such  a  society  in  our  land, 
we  will  strengthen  the  fragile  enterprise  we 
call  America.  We  will  shape  a  future  worthy 
of  the  hopes  our  fathers  brought  with  them 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  that  much. 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  no  leas. 

And  I  believe  that  we  can  do  even  more. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  pointed  the 
way — In  Wisconsin  and  In  the  Nation.  And 
the  people  wlU  follow  ub — all  the  way  to 
Washington  in  1972. 
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A  CoALmoN  or  iNrnxsr:  Black  and  Whtr 

TOGBTHXS 

After  years  of  practice,  white  politicians 
know  Uie  right  things  to  say  to  an  audience 
of  blax^k  people.  But  we  cannot  really  com- 
prehend the  depth  of  the  wrong  done  to 
black  America. 

A  white  politician  can  speak  about  the 
shame  of  segregated  slums.  But  he  cannot 
feel  the  pain  of  a  black  father  living  In  a 
neighborhood  of  boarded  windows  ind  sag- 
ging buildings,  far  from  a  decent  Job  or  a 
safe  place  for  bis  kids  to  play. 

A  white  politician  can  talk  school  integra- 
tion. But  he  cannot  feel  the  anguish  of  a 
black  mother  sending  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters off  to  classrooms  with  too  f?w  books, 
too  many  pupils,  and  too  much  risk  of 
failure. 

A  white  senator  can  vote  against  a  medi- 
ocre appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  his  vote  can  deny  the  Insulting  claim 
that  this  was  the  best  the  South  could  give 
to  American  Justice.  But  he  cannot  feel  the 
insult  it  was  to  blacks  to  even  consider  the 
nomination  of  a  man  whose  most  famous 
public  remark  was  a  racial  slur. 

So  I  did  not  come  here  tonight  to  lecture 
you  on  the  wrongs  you  have  endured  for  .  > 
long.  You  understand  them  in  a  personal, 
everyday  way,  far  better  than  I  ever  could. 
And  I  did  not  come  here  to  teU  you  again 
where  I  stand.  I  hope  you  already  realize 
that  I  am  with  you  now  as  I  have  been  in 
the  past.  I  believe  now  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  the  future  and  the  fate  of  America 
depend  on  our  flgbt  for  racial  JmXice.  And 
I  beUeve  it  U  time  to  win  that  fight. 

Presidential  conunisslons  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees and  executive  task  forces  have  al- 
ready pMirsed  and  analyzed  the  crisis.  They 
have  studied  the  prejudice  which  siurrounds 
you.  They  have  denounced  the  discrimina- 
tion whi(A  deprives  you.  And  they  have 
pointed  the  way  to  something  better.  They 
have  left  mm  with  eloquent  pleas  and  detailed 
plans  tor  oqulty  in  America. 

But  defining  the  solution  is  no  longer  the 
problem.  If  we  do  not  know  by  now  what 
must  be  done,  then  we  will  never  know  it 
or  do  it.  The  challenge  of  racial  Justice  in 
1971  is  not  to  construct  a  stronger  case  for 
a  cause  already  so  clearly  and  completely 
right.  Our  real  challenge  Is  to  construct  a 
strategy  which  will  permit  that  cause  to 
prevail. 

We  must  build  a  coalition  for  change  in 
America — a  coalition  that  reaches  beyond 
one  race  and  any  single  group — a  coalition 
with  enough  power  and  enough  votes  to 
make  the  American  dream  a  reality  for  every 
American.  ^ 

I  am  talking  about  a  coalition  of  con- 
science, committed  to  creating  a  nation 
worthy  of  our  hc^>e8  and  'lur  boasts.  White 
Amerlcajos  must  ask  themselves  and  each 
other — again  and  again — the  same  question 
President  Kennedy  asked  them  eight  yeara 
ago:  "which  of  us  would  willingly  trade 
place  (with  a  black  man)  7"  In  the  last 
decade,  the  answer  was  a  stream  of  dvil 
rights  legislation  whidi  left  our  people  equal 
in  law.  but  not  in  life. 

Now  we  must  answer,  not  only  with  a 
coalition  of  conscience,  but  with  a  coalition 
of  Interest.  For  we  are  learning  that  millions 
of  whites  share  something  of  the  black  man's 
fate.  We  are  learning,  in  the  words  of  Con- 
gressman William  Clay,  that  blacks  "have 
no  permanent  friends  and  no  permanent 
enemies — Just  permanent  interests." 

Since  1964.  the  social  cocnmentators  have 
trafficked  in  words  like  "backlash"  and 
"hardhat."  They  have  Identified  the  whites 
with  lower  and  middle  incomes  as  a  center 
of  popular  resistance  to  racial  equality.  But 
those  same  white  Americans  are  also  deprived 
and  pressured  and  Ignored.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  they  have  the  same  peimsnent  in- 
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tacMU  •»  black  Ai««rt.»»n«  And  I  am  ooa- 
vtnoad  that  In  a  ooaUtiaa  of  Intenct,  th« 
things  that  tintta  ua  can  overootna  the  things 
that  dlvkto  us. 

A  coalition  of  lnt«rest.  blacks  and  whites 
together,  can  fight  for  proapenty  and  against 
poverty.  Americans  of  every  race  have  a  vital 
stake  In  the  outcome. 

When  a  worker  loses  his  Job,  the  lay-off  slip 
Is  not  white.  It  is  not  black.  It  Is  a  common 
gray  color  of  tragedy  for  the  breadwinner 
and  his  family.  Today,  ten  percent  of  an 
black  workers  are  living  that  tragedy.  Their 
unemployment  rate  Is  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  the  National  average.  But  millions  of 
white  workers  are  also  out  of  work.  And  mil- 
lions more  see  their  Job  security  threatened 
on  every  side. 

Their  concern  Is  not  the  color  of  the  next 
worker's  skin,  but  the  chance  to  work  at  all 
They  want  Jobs — and  they  want  them  now. 
They  want  federally-funded  public  service 
Jobs — to  provide  an  absolute  and  constant 
guarantee  of  employment  for  every  unem- 
ployed breadwinner.  They  want  far  more 
smnmer  Jobs  for  the  young  than  the  adndn- 
Istratlon'B  isoposal  of  a  mere  600,000— be- 
cause they  want  far  less  teenage  unemploy- 
ment than  the  current  rate  of  40%  for  blacks 
and  15%  for  whites.  Most  of  all,  they  want 
to  restore  the  dignity  or  the  producUve 
adults  who  are  loalng  their  hope  and  wasting 
their  talents  on  endless  welfare  and  reUef 
lines. 

A  coalition  of  American  workers  can  mus- 
ter the  Influence  to  create  a  prosperous  econ- 
omy— where  people  of  every  race  can  be 
partners  In  progress  Instead  of  rivals  for 
scarcity.  Returning  veterans  should  never 
have  to  be  told  that  being  out  of  the  service 
means  being  out  of  a  Job.  But  that  Is  what 
happened  to  60%  of  the  veterans  in  New 
York  Olty  who  turned  to  the  State  Employ- 
ment Serviee  In  1»T0.  They  were  black  and 
they  were  white.  They  deserted  a  better  re- 
sponse than  the  discouraging  reply  thst  no 
help  was  wanted.  And  they  must  never  hear 
that  repl>  again. 

A  coalition  of  American  woikeis  can  also 
master  the  Influence  to  Insure  a  stable 
economy — where  this  year's  higher  wages  no 
longer  buy  leas  than  Isst  year's  lower  wages. 
In  1»70,  the  average  family  of  every  race 
acttially  suffered  a  decline  in  real  income  of 
over  1%.  Breadwinners  carried  a  sandwich 
lunch  and  gave  up  a  vacation  trip  and  put 
off  the  new  car — but  in  the  end.  Inflation 
drained  their  savings  away.  That,  too,  must 
nsver  happen  again. 

And  a  coaUtlon  of  American  workers  can 
muster  the  Influmce  to  build  an  economy  of 
opportunity— where  the  majority  of  the  poor 
who  are  white  and  the  minority  of  the  poor 
who  an  Maek  can  earn  their  own  way  to  a 
decent  foturs.  In  the  first  twelve  months  of 
this  decade  for  the  flnt  ttms  since  the  sUtls- 
Ucs  were  kept — there  was  a  significant  In- 
crease In  the  ninnber  of  Americans  who  had 
to  substet  on  Isss  than  subsistence  requires. 
In  1970.  over  one  million  more  blacks  and 
whltea  feU  below  the  poverty  line.  They 
must  not  be  forced  to  stay  there — and  we 
must  help  thsm  help  themselves  up. 

So  there  Is  a  solid  and  promising  basis  for 
a  coalition  of  Interest  on  the  issue  of  the 
economy.  Workers  of  every  race  care  about 
Joba,  Inflation,  and  poverty.  That  concern 
can  taring  them  together.  And,  together,  they 
can  do  something  about  economic  decline 
They  can  reverse  the  appalUng  receeslon 
which  haa  hit  whites  as  wall  as  blacks  and 
blacks  even  harder  than  Whites. 

But  economte  conditions  are  not  the  only 
tie  that  can  bind  a  coalition  of  interest 
The  plight  of  Amerlea-B  great  eiUes  is  an- 
oahsr  reason  for  oommoii  eonoem — and  an- 
other Invitation  to  comnKm  action. 

According  to  some  of  the  experts,  the  urban 
crisis  is  a  crisis  of  ralnorltlea— of  blacks  and 
Chicanes  and  Puerto  Rteans.  But  the  intMm 
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crlaU  U  in  tact  a  erlaU  of  tba  majority.  It 
toochas  and  ttursatans  dtlsans  of  every  race. 

Whan  Industry  flees  oar  urban  centers.  It 
leaves  thlrtaan  mtllloa  blacks  h>t»ttM^  But 
such  dspartorea  also  endanger  the  forty-five 
million  whites  who  have  made  their  homes 
In  our  dtiea.  Some  of  them  follow  indus- 
try's sxodus.  But  many  of  them  are  Ilka 
most  blacks — ^thsy  cannot  afford  to  flee. 
Blacks  and  whites  together,  urban  Ameri- 
cans become  victims  of  urban  decline. 

As  Jobs  shrink  and  welfare  rolls  soar,  so 
do  the  rents  that  reflect  property  taxes — and 
the  tax  bills  of  the  small  homeowner.  And 
in  return  for  paying  more,  the  citizens  of 
most  cities  are  now  receiving  less.  Basic  serv- 
ices like  police  and  Are  and  sanitation  face 
cutbacks,  while  basic  problems  are  getting 
worse  Instead  of  better. 

Next  year  taxes  In  New  York  City  will  go 
way  up — while  the  quality  of  life  wUl  prob- 
ably go  way  down.  Across  ths  country,  over- 
crowded schools,  deteriorated  housing,  and 
obsolete  transportation  are  shortchanging 
urban  blacks  and  urban  whites.  By  circum- 
stance If  not  by  choice,  the  races  are  united 
in  a  coalition  of  frustration  about  the  cities 
they  Inhabit. 

And  that  frustration  can  Inqtire  a  new 
coalition  of  Interest  on  the  urban  issue.  At 
the  municipal  level,  the  coaUtlon  can  work 
for  modem  and  efficient  government — so 
cities  can  get  the  most  out  of  the  resources 
they  already  have.  At  the  state  and  federal 
levels,  the  coalition  can  use  its  voice  and  Its 
votes  to  insure  a  sensitive,  responsive  policy 
toward  urban  America. 

There  Is  nothing  in  public  life  more  pow- 
erful than  flfty-eigbt  mUUon  urban  cltiaans 
of  every  race  demanding  their  due.  Almost 
alone,  their  power  could  secure  reforms  to 
ke^  Industry  In  our  cities — and  fast  pub- 
lic transportation  to  carry  people  from  the 
cities  to  Jobs  In  the  suburbs.  Business  must 
stop  running  away  from  urban  centers.  And 
workers  must  have  real  access  to  available 
employment. 

Our  Nation's  cities  are  far  from  finished. 
They  can  endure— and  they  can  flourish 
again.  Tlu  remarkable  renaissance  of  down- 
town Chicago  is  proof  of  thalr  essential  vital- 
ity. But  so  much  more  must  be  done for 

urban  America — and  for  the  Black  Ammrir^w^ 
and  the  White  Americans  who  live  thara.  It 

can  be  done  by  them — and  only  by  them In 

a  coalition  of  Interest  among  all  the  racea. 

I  think  the  black  people  and  the  white 
people  of  our  cities  care  enough  about  urban 
survival  to  do  enough  about  it  together.  And 
I  think  they  also  care  enough  about  their 
own  survival  to  form  a  coaUtlon  of  interest 
on  a  third  vital  Issue,  the  future  of  health 
care  In  America. 

Even  in  the  distant  days  when  inequality 
was  an  accepted  principle  and  practice  in  our 
land,  there  was  one  Inescapable  equality.  It 
is  with  us  now  and  will  be  with  us  always.  It 
Is  our  most  basic  common  link — the  simple 
fact  that  we  are  aU  mortal. 

And  in  1971,  the  sad  truth  Is  that  America's 
falling  medical  care  system  Is  helping  our 
mortality  along. 

In  the  last  decade,  hospital  charges  in- 
creased six  times  more  than  other  prices 

and  doctors'  fees  climbed  twice  as  fast.  The 
tragic  results  are  visible  everywhere  in 
America. 

Poor  blacks  are  abandoned  to  uneven  and 
often  tnh<iman  public  health  services.  Their 
babies  die  twice  as  frequently  as  white  in- 
fant*. Their  wives  die  four  times  as  fra- 
quantly  in  childbirth.  And  their  life  expect- 
ancy is  seven  years  shorter.  Black  Americans 
are  the  worst  victims  of  ths  system's  failure— 
as  they  are  often  and  in  so  many  different 
ways.  But  they  are  not  the  only  victims. 

Poor  whites  suffer,  too.  And  the  middle 
class  Is  cau^t  squarely  in  the  middle — too 
well-off  to  qualify  for  Government  help— too 
pressured  to  help  themselves  with  compre- 
hensive Insurance.  They  often  end  up  with 
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an  excruciating  choice  between  losing  their 
health  and  loalng  their  savings.  And  that  Is 
why  the  United  SUtas  has  ended  up  with 
an  infant  death  rata  higher  than  fotirteen 
ottaar  countries — and  a  male  life  expectancy 
lower  than  nineteen  others.  That  Is  why 
young  people  in  America  are  dying  before 
their  time  and  old  people  are  dying  when 
there  U  some  precious  time  left.  That  is 
why  the  Nation  which  Is  first  in  the  world 
in  wealth  U  not  first  In  the  world  in  health. 

If  there  is  any  place  for  a  coalition  of  in- 
terest, this  is  surely  It.  What  hangs  In  the 
balance  u  nothing  less  than  life  Itself— and 
skin  color  will  protect  no  one  from  sickness 
or  death.  A  coalition  of  blacks  and  lower 
and  middle  income  whites  can  Insist  on  a 
medical  bill  of  rights  for  themselves — and 
for  every  American  of  every  race. 

They  can  Insist  on  the  right  to  care  within 
their  means — Federal  health  Insurance  that 
takes  the  dollar  sign  out  of  medical  services. 
They  can  insist  on  the  right  to  care  within 
their  reach — Federal  subsidies  to  train 
enough  doctors  and  nurses  and  then  to  locate 
them  where  the  people  and  the  problems  are. 
And  they  can  Insist  on  the  right  to  care 
within  their  needs — medical  attention  which 
is  comprehensive  Ln  scope,  preventive  in  em- 
phasU,  and  restricted  only  by  the  range  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

America's  concern  over  health  services  has 
reached  a  high  water  mark  In  1971.  A  coali- 
tion of  Interest  can  make  certain  that  some- 
thing comes  of  that  concern — a  new  health 
care  system  for  blacks  and  for  whites — emd 
for  every  medically  deprived  American. 

In  the  economy,  in  our  cities,  and  In  medi- 
cal care,  a  coalition  of  Interest  could  trans- 
form our  lives  and  our  politics.  Obviously, 
its  sweep  would  l>e  potentially  far  broader 
than  this  speech.  Education  and  business  op- 
portunities and  a  host  of  other  critical  en- 
deavors could  command  its  attention  and  Its 
efforts. 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  a  coalition  of 
Interest  would  be  aax  single  best  hope  for 
racial  Justice — because  It  would  also  serve 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  The  legal 
guarantees  of  equality  will  become  an  every- 
day reality  only  when  blacks  and  whites  have 
equal  rights  to  American  prosperity  as  well 
as  equal  rights  In  American  law. 

But  some  Americans  are  pulling  against 
a  coalition  of  interest.  They  are  worried 
about  the  breadth  of  the  changes  it  would 
bring.  They  suspect  that  it  would  disturb 
established  power  and  privileges — and  they 
are  right.  Where  they  are  wrong  Is  In  their 
confidence  that  racial  and  economic  rivalry 
will  inevitably  deatroy  the  coaUtlon  from 
the  start. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  repeated 
attempts  to  divert  our  people  from  the  pur- 
suit of  common  interests  by  am>eallng  to 
groundless  fears.  Perhaps  the  most  vicious 
Implication  we  have  heard  is  that  black 
Americans  are  against  law  and  order.  No 
one  quite  says  It  that  way— but  there  are 
voices  which  convey  that  meaning — voices 
which  use  law  and  order  as  a  code  word 
for  prejudice  instead  of  a  keynote  for  crime 
control. 

But  blacks  suffer  more  from  crime  than 
most  of  our  society.  In  our  cities,  they  are 
the  victims  of  a  majority  of  all  rapes  and 
homicides  and  a  near  majority  of  all  rob- 
beries. And  long  before  drugs  touched  white 
America  they  were  preying  upon  the  despair 
In  black  America. 

No  wonder  every  Indication  we  have  tells 
us  that  blacks  overwhelmingly  support  our 
police — to  make  them  as  effective  as  they 
can  be — and  as  fair  as  they  should  be.  No 
wonder  black  leaders  have  spoken  up  for 
courts  which  swiftly  convict  the  guilty  and 
swiftly  release  the  Innocent.  No  wonder  they 
have  also  demanded  reforms  that  wUl  make 
our  prisons  places  for  rehablUtation  Instead 
of  schools  for  crime. 
Those    who  are  banking  on  black  opposl- 
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tlon  to  law  and  order  to  break  up  a  coalition 
of  interest  should  remember  what  crime  has 
done  to  black  people.  And  they  should  recaU 
the  reaction  of  Harlem  when  two  police- 
men—one black  and  one  white — were  bru- 
tally gunned  to  death  only  weelcs  ago  on  a 
public  street.  Ministers  preached  from  theUr 
pulpits  against  terror  and  violence.  Citi- 
zens cooperated  with  the  police  in  the 
search  fcr  the  killers.  And  Harlem  showed 
us  all  what  law  and  order  really  means. 
Harlem  showed  us  that  a  coalition  of  inter- 
est can  be  strengthened  rather  than  sub- 
verted by  the  rising  threat  of  crime. 

But  there  is  another  obstacle  to  any  new 
coalition — the  economic  rivalries  which  have 
been  used  again  and  again  to  dissolve  an  al- 
liance of  blacks  and  whites.  The  whites  who 
are  least  able  to  pay  are  often  told  that  they 
must  bear  the  social  costs  of  racial  Justice. 
A  Mack  worker's  advance  comes  to  be  seen 
as  a  white  worker's  setback.  And  shared 
concerns  are  lost  in  a  tide  of  mutual  sus- 
picion. 

To  survive,  a  coalition  of  interest  ntust 
stand  against  that  tide.  Progress  for  the  poor 
financed  on  the  badu  of  the  near  poor  would 
mock  its  own  purpose.  It  would  destroy  the 
chance  for  coalition  and  the  chance  for 
change.  So  our  first  priority — the  priority 
upon  which  all  the  rest  depends — is  to  put 
the  burden  of  reform  where  it  t>elong8— on 
the  individuals  and  the  institutions  which 
can  afford  to  pay  the  bUl.  When  mllUonalres 
are  paying  lower  taxes  than  their  secretaries 
or  none  at  all — when  great  fortunes  are 
passed  through  tax  loopholes  virtually  in- 
tact— when  giant  corporations  spend  mll- 
Uons  lobbying  for  tax  preferences  and  save 
billions  from  them,  it  is  time  for  thorough 
and  total  tax  reform.  Then  we  can  finance 
guaranteed  Jobs,  decent  schools  and  cities 
and  national  health  insurance  without  '^eU- 
Ing  lower  middle  and  middle  income  Amer- 
icans to  sacrifice  l>eyond  their  means.  That 
Is  the  way  to  build  and  sustain  a  coalition  of 
Interest. 

I  have  talked  with  you  tonight  about  the 
common  needs  of  your  race  and  mine  because 
I  am  certain  that  the  success  of  the  clvU 
rights  movement — now  and  In  the  years 
ahead — ^requires  our  common  commitment  to 
common  goals. 

I  think  the  barrier  Is  siisptclon  and  fear, 
some  of  It  accidental,  some  of  it  purposeful, 
and  none  of  it  founded  in  fact. 

But  the  barrier  can  be  overcome  by  help- 
ing people  on  both  sides  to  perceive  their 
shared  interests. 

You  can  see  encouraging  signs  throughout 
the  country.  In  Detroit,  a  black-P(dlsh  con- 
ference has  enlisted  the  leadership  of  the 
Polish  and  black  communities.  In  the  new 
south,  blacks  and  whites  together  have 
tfected  governors  and  senators  who  are 
pledged  to  serve  all  the  people. 

Oiur  task — yovu-  task  and  my  task — is  to 
turn  those  beginnings  Into  a  lasting  coali- 
tion of  interest. 

Nothing  could  better  fulfill  the  tradition 
of  the  NAACP — or  the  Ideals  of  America. 

Nothing  could  bring  us  closer  to  Whitney 
Young's  hope  for  an  "open  society" — where 
anyone  can  live  anywhere  and  everyone  will 
have  every  chance. 

Like  you.  I  am  frustrated  because  we  will 
not  get  there  tomorrow.  But  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  leadership  like  yours  we  will  get 
there  In  the  1970s.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
whatever  we  can  do,  and  whatever  we  dream 
we  can  do,  we  must  begin  now. 

RxFuecnoNS  on  Death  or  Joetka  Colusb 
(By  Senator  Edmund  S.  MuaKix  at  Rivier 

CoUege     Commencement,     Nashua,     N.H., 

May  30, 1971) 

Last  Tuesday  night,  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  Rlvler  College,  there  was  an- 
other commencement  at  a  small  high  school 
in  Drew,  ItUssissippi.  At  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony,  where   the   graduates   were   told   to 
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"make  America  a  better  place,"  dghteen- 
year-old  Joetha  0<dller  was  killed  by  a  sniper 
In  a  passing  car. 

No  one  knows  why  Miss  CoUier  was  singled 
out  to  die.  There  were  only  two  things  about 
her  that  most  people  noticed  after  she  was 
murdered  on  Tuesday  night.  She  was  clutch- 
ing her  diploma  in  her  left  hand — and  she 
was  black.  When  her  mother  heard  the  news, 
she  recalled  her  daughter's  determination  to 
finish  high  school  and  her  own  effcH^  to  help. 
She  told  a  newsman,  "It's  been  so  hard." 

But  Joetha  Collier  made  It — all  the  way 
to  graduation  day.  And  next  faU,  she  was 
supposed  to  go  to  Mississippi  Valley  State 
C<dlege.  Now  she  is  dead — and  so  is  the  once 
distant  dream  which  would  have  become  a 
reality  fc»'  hv  only  four  years  after  her 
commence  ntent. 

Here  in  the  sxmshlne  and  the  green  hills 
of  New  Hampshire — here,  where  the  side- 
walk bloodstain  that  marlcs  her  killing  seems 
BO  far  away — here,  and  on  this  happy  day, 
we  must  ask  some  sad  questions  atx>ut  Joetha 
Collier— and  about  our  own  country. 

What  has  happened  to  America — when 
some  men  decide  to  take  out  their  hate  on 
teenagers  and  children? 

What  is  wrong  in  America — when  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower  warns  a  Senate  committee 
that  the  radical  left  and  the  radical  right 
are  arming  themselves  with  guns  and  bombs? 
What  will  be  left  of  the  American  future — 
If  we  must  continue  to  endure  the  random 
and  wanton  killing  of  innocents? 

In  a  very  real  sense.  It  la  easy  to  Ignore 
those  questions  because  they  should  be 
asked  so  often.  It  is  almost  like  seeing  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  television  news — after 
a  while,  the  numbers  of  the  body  count  be- 
gin to  sound  like  the  numliers  of  the  weather 
report.  There  have  Ijeen  so  many  Joetha  Col- 
liers and  so  much  violence  In  America,  that 
there  is  now  a  ritual  of  reaction  for  each 
new  atrocity. 

Public  figures  express  their  condolences 
and  their  outrage. 

The  local  police  and  the  FBI  Investigate. 
Someone    is    usually    caught — and    some- 
times even  convicted. 

The  story  is  on  page  1.  then  page  9,  and 
finally  it  Is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Buried  in  a 
past  we  cannot  change  and  want  to  ignore, 
the  last  tragedy  Is  forgotten  until  the  next 
tragedy  shocks  us  again. 

Surely,  we  can  muster  a  better  response  to 

recurring  tragedy  than  recurring  numbness. 

Surely,  we  can  find  a  larger  consolation 

than  the  narcotic  thought  that  It  will  all  be 

over  when  the  latest  victim  is  buried. 

Our  duty — as  Americans  and  as  human 
beings — ^is  to  make  sure  that  It  Is  never  all 
over — until  we  can  be  sure  that  It  will  never 
happen  again. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  expect  to  erase  al- 
together the  stain  of  violence.  But  we  can 
at  least,  by  our  words  and  our  deeds,  begin 
to  rebuild  peace  in  this  nation. 

In  recent  days,  there  has  been  a  strik- 
ing and  encoiuaging  sign  of  hope.  Some 
little  noted  Americans — some  of  the  ordinary 
people  who  really  count — have  served  clear 
notice  that  they  will  not  accept  or  permit 
the  subversion  of  America's  soul  by  violence. 
Last  week  in  Harlem,  they  showed  us  the 
simple  decency  of  caring  about  human  life. 
Two  policemen — one  black  and  one  white — 
had  been  brutally  gunned  to  death  on  a 
public  street.  The  news  of  this  unprovoked 
attack  stirred  speculation  about  the  reaction 
of  the  Harlem  community.  Some  conunenta- 
tors  hinted  that  the  miirders  reflected  the 
neighborhood's  real  attitude.  But  the  men 
and  women  of  Harlem  had  not  read  the  com- 
mentators. They  looked  Into  their  consciences 
and  made  the  grief  of  the  patrolmen's  fam- 
ilies their  own. 

Ministers    preached    from    their    pulpits 
about  their  congregation's  reqHsnsibiltty  to 
stand  against  terror  and  violence. 
Citlsena  co-operated  with  the  police  in  the 
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search  for  the  killers.  They  are  watching 
their  streets  and  their  playgrounds  and  their 
apartment  buildings  fw  a  Uace  or  a  clue. 

Harlem  has  told  itself,  its  city,  and  the 
world  what  even  the  most  neglected  Ameri- 
cans are  really  like.  Their  society  has  done 
far  less  than  it  should  for  them — but  they  are 
ready  to  do  as  much  as  they  can  for  their 
society. 

That  alone  should  offer  us  more  hope 
for  America's  survival.  Beyond  all  the  pro- 
grammatic specifics  and  all  the  cost  analysis, 
behind  the  Senate  bills  and  the  debate  over 
defense  spending,  what  will  finaUy  make  the 
crucial  difference  is  our  feeling  for  each 
other.  We  caU  ourselves  Americans.  Are  we 
ready  to  give  that  name  and  grant  its  mean- 
ing to  every  one  of  the  two  hundred  million 
citizens  who  share  this  country  with  us?  Are 
we  ready  to  respect  their  dignity  though  we 
disagree  with  their  views  or  their  conduct? 
Are  we  ready  to  care  about  another  man's  life 
and  another  man's  rights  as  though  they 
were  ours  instead 

I  do  not  know  ho 
would  answer  each  of  1 
I  know  the  answer  ( 
think  people  are  tired 
prejudices  and  the  asso) 


every  public  official 

questions.  I  think 

erica's  people.  I 

he  hatreds  and  the 

stupidities  that 


have  driven  us  further  and  further  apart.  I 
think  people  are  angry  about  the  anger  which 
Inflicts  so  much  pain  and  suffering.  I  think 
people — your  parents  and  my  family  and  our 
friends — want  to  believe  again  In  the  com- 
mon enterprise  we  call  America. 

In  Harlem  and  Nashua,  in  Seattle  and  Los 
Angeles,  every  individual,  each  in  his  own 
life,  can  start  to  move  in  a  new  direction. 
Understanding  and  compassion  toward  others 
can  touch  and  reshape  our  country's  future. 
We  have  all  heard  that  in  tlie  past — but  we 
have  not  done  enoiigh  about  It  in  the  past. 
But  in  1971,  we  must  not  only  hear  but  also 
heed  the  voice  of  our  shared  humanity.  The 
people  of  Harlem  listened  and  responded. 
Now,  for  every  American  In  every  section,  it 
is  time  to  use  the  things  that  unite  us  to 
overcome  the  things  that  divide  us. 

Every  Individual  must  try — but  individuals 
cannot  succeed  alone.  Oovemment,  too,  has 
a  critical  role  to  play.  And  it  cannot  bring 
us  together  merely  by  adopting  those  words 
as  its  slogan.  What  national  leculers  say  to 
the  public  and  what  they  do  with  their  power 
can  tip  the  balance  for  or  against  the 
strength  of  our  common  bond. 

Our  leaders  must  stop  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— a  war  no  general  can  win  and  few 
citizens  still  support.  Only  in  peace,  can  we 
restore  the  faith  of  all  Americans  in  the 
vitality  of  the  American  syst^n. 

Our  leaders  must  insure  a  Job  for  every 
worker — to  end  the  humiliation  of  reUef  and 
the  tragedy  of  unemployment.  Only  in  a 
growing  America,  can  we  make  whites  and 
blacks  and  every  race  partners  in  economic 
progress  instead  of  rivala  for  aoonomic 
scarcity. 

Our  leaders  must  spend  their  resources  to 
save  cities  in  crisis  from  the  threat  of  finan- 
cial and  social  oolli^>se.  Only  in  cities  which 
are  livable  and  safe,  can  we  live  without 
frustration,  fear  and  suspicion. 

And  finally,  our  leaders  must  work  to  make 
the  promise  of  racial  equality  a  reaUty  for 
every  citizen.  Only  in  Justice,  can  we  secure 
a  lasting  domestic  tranquility,  free  from  the 
tensions  which  have  wracked  us  in  recent 
years. 

Almost  ten  generations  ago,  the  first  Amer- 
icans had  the  courage  to  launch  the  first 
modern  experiment  in  government  founded 
on  liberty.  Theirs  was  a  difficult  and  hostile 
time.  All  they  had  was  a  lltUe  community 
of  colonies  out  on  the  edge  of  the  world. 
They  were  locked  in  struggle  with  a  great 
empire  and  their  great  idea  was  hanging  in 
the  balance.  But  they  believed  in  on*  an- 
other. With  danger  on  every  side,  they  wrote 
about  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Then 
they  took  their  declaration  and  put  it  into 
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praetlM  eren  beloc*  thalr  IndepvidenM  warn 
fully  won. 

Our  oballenc*  and  oar  rhimir*  1*  to  aaka 
Amerie*  «qu«l  to  tboM  >«t*""«'ngi  Fram 
*ix»  time  vb«n  w*  wmn  th»  tttwmn  aattoo  in 
tit*  world,  w  most  radalm  th*  faltli  that 
cMi  kan»  u«  tb*  giMitaat  natton  tn  tte  wcHd. 
It  !■  nothlTn  mora — and  It  la  notlUng  if 
than  a  faith  In  th«  capacity  and  frMdom  at 
th»  IndlTldual  human  beinc.  Ooiwnunent 
must  guarantee  the  exerdae  of  that  freodom 
and  the  opportunity  to  realise  that  capacity. 
Unlaaa  our  country  Uvea  up  to  such  prlnd- 
plea,  we  will  never  be  able  to  Uve  together. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  ae  I  apeak  with 
you  now  of  the  fundaoiMital  cboloea  you 
must  aoon  make  f  or  aU  of  ua.  You  will  de- 
cide, aa  much  or  more  than  anyone,  what 
Bhape  American  aodety  will  take.  Tou  can 
cbooae  to  care,  aa  the  people  In  Harlem 
have.  Or  you  can  aucciunb  to  the  preaaurea 
of  thla  terribly  troubled  time  and  cbooae  to 
give  In,  drop  out,  or  turn  on. 

Too  many  In  your  generation  have  already 
traded  away  their  re^tonslbUlty  In  return 
for  the  bitter  promlae  of  a  hypodermic 
needle,  or  a  hallucenogenlc  plU. 

Tou  cannot  let  that  happen  to  you. 

We  need  you  too  much — juat  aa  we  have 
alwaya  needed  the  young.  Where  would  we  be 
In  tha  flgbt  for  peace  and  civil  righta  and  per- 
aonal  liberty  If  the  young  bad  not  puahed  and 
prodded  ua  toward  a  more  decent  aoclety? 

Yoitr  taak  now — in  our  cxnnmiuutica  and  In 
our  nation — la  to  make  the  American  dream 
work.  And  no  American  can  do  that  by  pursu- 
ing the  falae  dreama  held  out  by  drugs. 

I  am  convinced  that  moat  of  your  genera- 
tion nndacatanda  that. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  young  gen- 
eration we  have  ever  had  is  keeping  it*  can»- 
mltment  to  our  beat  chance  for  change — 
frotn  vlolenoe  to  reason — from  deqmir  to 
hope  — from  war  abroad  to  peace  at  home. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  will  persevere,  aa 
Joetha  CoUler  dkL  And  so  I  would  like  to 
end  thla  commencement  speech  with  the 
words  she  heard  on  her  last  day.  her  com- 
mencement day: 

■^iCake  America  A  Better  Flaee." 

Thb  Tom  Fbbboi* 

(Remarks  by  Senator  EoMtntD  Mubkie  at  the 
Four  Freedoms  Award  Dinner,  New  York 
City.  May  20,  1971) 

The  program  says  that  you  are  here  to 
honor  tns.  But  you  and  I  both  know  the 
truth.  We  are  really  n>eeting  to  honor  a  very 
special  man  among  men — and  the  Ideals  he 
left  to  all  mankind 

In  the  midst  of  war.  Franklin  Rooaevelt 
had  the  courage  to  proclaim  a  new  vision  of 
peace.  He  looked  beyond  the  death  and  the 
destruction  to  affirm  the  hope  for  a  decent 
Ufe. 

Thirty  years  later,  his  hope  still  Ughts  our 
way.  We  are  still  fighting  for  the  future — 
and  that  is  why  we  are  still  fighting  for  the 
four  freedoms. 

We  believe  in  freedom  from  fear.  But  we 
live  with  the  terrible  fear  of  world  war  and 
the  grim  reality  of  an  Asian  war.  Nations 
agrae  again  and  again  to  a  contest  of  arms, 
but  seldom  to  the  control  of  arms. 

We  believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press.  But  we  bear  constant  attacks  on  the 
networks  and  the  newspapers  that  are  trying 
to  tell  us  the  truth.  Their  right  to  report 
the  news  Is  threatened  by  men  who  have 
Idherlted  Franklin  Roosevelt's  place,  but  not 
hu  principles. 

We  believe  In  freedom  of  rellgloo.  But  we 
too  often  forget  otir  first  moral  duty — to 
grant  each  person  the  full  equality  Ood  gave 
aU  people.  Prajudice  and  hate  have  no  place 
in  any  man's  fatth. 

We  believe  In  freedom  from  want.  But  w« 
witnessed  In  1970  a  rise  in  the  number  at 
Americans  fovoed  to  survive  on  leas  thaa 
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sarvlvtf  wqiiliaa.  This  Katlon  oasa  proodly 
annoonoeda  war  on  poieHj'  -but  then  was 
almost  no  reaction  to  last  year's  defaat. 

Amanea  Is  stlU  far  tron  the  four  tree- 
dorna  and  we  are  now  Isamlng  that  even 
the  lonr  fnedoms  are  no  longer  — ««"gh  We 
aia  learning  that  we  must  also  fight  for  an- 
other  fresdom— the  fifth  treedcoo— the  free- 
dom t*  achieve. 

In  1971,  people  wUl  not  seiUe  for  lust 
enough  food  and  Just  enough  shelter.  Even 
In  the  midst  of  want,  they  are  intent  on 
more  than  freedom  from  want.  Whether  they 
are  black  or  white — ^whether  they  have  a 
poverty  level  Income  or  a  blue  collar  in- 
come—millions of  AmMlcans  are  now  look- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 

They  are  looking  for  hiring  lines  l^t^^a^l 
of  welfare  lines — so  they  can  earn  their  own 
livelihood  in  dignity  and  with  respect. 

They  are  looking  beyond  dead-end  Jobs  to 
new  skills  and  new  chances — to  they  can  test 
the  range  of  their  talents  and  reach  for  their 
dreams. 

They  are  looking  for  good  schools — ao  their 
sons  and  daughters  can  leam  the  way  to  a 
more  rewarding  Ufe. 

They  are  looking  for  the  right  of  every 
American  to  compete  fairly  against  any 
American. 

Three  decadea  ago,  barely  past  the  disas- 
ter of  the  great  depression,  many  of  our  peo- 
ple would  have  welcomed  minimum  material 
security  But  not  in  1071 — when  even  de- 
prived Americans  see  all  aroimd  them  the 
promise  of  American  Ufe.  They  know  how 
prosperous  thlnga  can  be — and  they  wUl  not 
accept  things  aa  they  are. 

They  wUl  not  accept  a  alx  percent  unem- 
ployment rate.  They  wiU  not  acoept  a  aub- 
slatence  farm  wage  or  a  depreased  factory 
wage.  They  wUl  not  accept  disrupted  and 
declining  schools.  And  they  are  right.  Those 
things  are  unacceptable.  Thoee  things  deny 
the  freedom  to  achieve.  No  accident  of  birth 
should  ever  decide  who  goes  to  college  "^ 
who  goes  to  boot  camp. 

We  once  thought  of  relief  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  pubUc  houalng  as 
landmark  social  advances.  They  were  and 
they  are.  But  we  must  advance  beyond  them 
now.  We  must  commit  our  society  to  the  real- 
isation in  our  time  of  a  new  freedom  to 
achieve. 

And  the  commitment  must  be  total. 

Franklin  Rooeevelt'a  four  freedoma  were 
supposed  to  reach  every  American.  Now  a 
new  freedom  to  achieve  must  include  aU  of 
us.  women  as  weU  as  men.  The  mother  and 
the  daughters  of  any  family  should  have  an 
equal  chance  to  become  the  best  artists — the 
best  professionals — and  the  best  poUticlans. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  four  freedoms  were 
suppoeed  to  reach  "everywhere  in  the  world." 
Now  a  new  freedom  to  achieve  must  encom- 
pass every  part  of  the  third  world.  In  Africa 
and  Asia  and  in  Latin  America,  poor  coun- 
tries are  working  de^Mrately  against  long 
odds  f  o^  social  progreaa.  They  are  determined 
to  create  an  agrlctiltural  aystem  that  can  feed 
the  mllllona  who  are  UtetaUy  atarvlng.  They 
WiU  not  rest  until  they  buUd  an  industrial 
plant  that  can  make  the  reaUty  of  their  eoon- 
<Hny  equal  to  the  potential  of  their 
independence. 

And  their  concern  la  not  ao  dlllerent  from 
oura.  In  a  very  real  sense,  our  country  and  the 
poor  countries  are  the  common  casualties  of 
a  common  tragedy. 

I  btfleve  that  we  cannot  gain  the  freedom 
to  achieve  anywhere  in  the  world  untU  we 
guarantee  freedom  from  fear  everywhere  in 
the  woild.  As  long  as  we  spend  $300  billion 
dollars  a  year  so  we  can  kiU  people,  we  wUl 
never  master  the  reeources  to  enhance  peo- 
ple's Uves.  The  burden  of  our  defense  Is 
breaking  the  back  of  our  beet  hopes.  Nuclear 
boBbs  and  non-nuclear  weapons  alike  are 
stockpUad  In  every  nation.  The  result  is  an 
arms  race  that  breeds  Insecurlty^-and  an  in- 


aeeurtty  that  bueds  an  escalating  anna  race. 
Tba  vlcloiis  cycle  has  many  victims. 

Sometimes,  the  victims  an  tba  villages 
bombed  into  rubMe.  the  chUdren  dead  be- 
fore their  time,  the  aged  klUed  when  there 
was  soms  preeioas  time  left. 

More  often,  the  vletima  are  economic  plans 
that  have  to  be  abandoned— cities  that  must 
remain  in  crisis  schools  that  are  allowed  to 
decline — job  opportunities  that  cannot  be 
created — and  housing  that  cannot  be  buUt — 
all  because  our  wealth  Is  diverted  to  rifles 
that  cannot  heal  and  missiles  that  cannot 
teach.  What  It  aU  adds  up  to  Is  the  pervasive 
fear  that  put  the  freedom  to  achieve  beyond 
man's  grasp  and  sometimes  even  beyond  his 
vision. 

You  can  see  the  result  In  the  condition  of 
the  great  powers,  who  have  barely  started  to 
make  their  societies  as  good  as  they  oould  be. 

Yon  can  see  the  result  in  the  new  nations, 
which  have  been  left  with  societies  that  are 
less  than  they  should  be. 

That  Is  the  steep  price  we  have  all  paid  to 
enter  the  arms  race.  The  price  is  people — 
their  aspirations  and  their  rights.  The  price 
Is  an  American  student  who  oould  not  af- 
ford college  last  year  In  Brooklyn — and  a 
Russian  machinist  who  had  to  turn  down  a 
better  Job  because  he  couldn't  find  an  apart- 
ment In  Leningrad.  The  price  is  too  high — 
and  the  world  must  stop  payment  now. 

In  Janiwry,  Governor  Harrlman  and  I 
spent  foor  hours  talking  with  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  m  Moscow. 

I  told  him  then  essentlaUy  the  same  things 
I  have  told  you  tonight. 

I  voiced  my  concern  about  what  the  com- 
petition m  arms  has  given  us  in  return  for 
an  our  expense:  Nothing  but  more  Insecurity 
between  nations  and  more  insecurity  within 
nations.  I  believe  we  must  repeat  and  re- 
emphaslse  a  vital  truth  ontU  it  becomes  a 
rule  of  behavior:  The  security  of  every  na- 
tion depends  on  the  mutual  arms  restraint 
of  all  nations. 

As  I  said  on  my  return  from  Moscow,  I 
sensed  that  the  Soviets  may  be  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate specific  agreements  for  a  specific  re- 
duction of  arms. 

Today's  news  from  the  SALT  talks  Is  an 
encouraging  sign. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  an  agreement  about  what  to 
negotiate.  Now  we  must  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment that  actuaUy  reduces  the  weight  of 
arms. 

That  Is  the  moat  urgent  priority. 

The  Ulks  mtist  also  begin  to  deal  with  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  weapons,  not 
Just  Increases  in  their  number. 

And,  ultimately,  the  world  must  move  be- 
yond strategic  weapons  restraint  to  Umlts  on 
the  conventional  sirms  of  all  countries  as 
weU  as  the  nuclear  arms  of  the  great  powers. 

It  is  time  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
give  the  people  of  the  world  the  freedom  to 
achieve.  The  first  step  and  .the  most  crucial 
step  is  to  win  freedom  from  fear. 

It  may  take  a  long  time.  There  wUl  be  dif- 
ficulties and  frustrations  and  defeats.  But  if 
we  persist,  peace  will  ultimately  prevail — in 
our  own  nation  and  around  the  globe. 

We  must  believe  that  the  four  freedoms 
are  essential  to  the  estabUshment  of  sans 
and  rational  relations  among  all  men. 

We  must  believe  that  the  power  of  these 
Ideals  can  persuade  other  peoples  and  other 
societies  to  make  the  same  commitment. 

By  our  example  and  by  our  initiatives  we 
must  convince  others  of  our  own  commit- 
ment to  the  specific  steps  which  must  be 
taken  If  we  are  to  achieve  them. 

We  have  the  c^portunity  in  arms  ccmtrcd 
and  in  so  many  other  areas.  We  must  seiae  it 
now. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  we  must  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  fighting — wa  must  withdraw  our 
forces  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Berlin,  we  must  make  the  agreements 
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that  may  make  It  possible  to  heal  the  divi- 
sion in  Europe. 

In  the  Middle  last,  we  must  support  ef- 
forts by  the  parties  themselves  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  that  provides  security. 

On  our  trade  poUcies  we  must  work  for 
the  day  when  men  wiU  trade  goods  and  never 
bombs. 

In  our  aid  program  we  niust  do  as  much  as 
we  should  and  more  than  we  are  doing  in 
Latin   America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  most  powerful  nation  in  man's  his- 
tory surely  has  the  power  to  change  man's 
destiny  on  earth  from  the  potential  destruc- 
tion of  his  prospects  for  Ufe  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  prospects  for  hope. 

We  can  do  so  not  Jxist  by  reliance  on  arms, 
but  by  a  demonstration  of  our  capacity  for 
leadership — leadership  which  has  the  faith 
and  the  strength  to  build  upon  man's  poten- 
tial to  be  himian. 

That  was  Franklin  Roosevelt's  faith  when 
he  proclaimed  the  fotor  freedoms.  That  is 
your  faith  when  you  present  the  four  free- 
doms award.  I  am  proud  to  accept  the  award 
tonight  because  I  have  always  shared  that 
faith. 

I  believe  that  together  we  can  make  our 
oonunon  faith  the  common  fate  of  man. 

A  Mkbicai.  Bnx  or  Rights 
(Remarks  by  Senator  XDinrNS  S.  Mtrsxis  at 

the  Albert  Einstein  CoUege  of  Medicine. 

New  York  City,  May  27.   1071) 

When  poUticlans  q>eak  at  ooUege  com- 
mencements in  1071.  careful  students  raise 
their  guard.  You  wonder  what  we  reaUy 
have  to  say — and  whether  you  should  even 
try  to  listen.  The  world  in  your  time  has  left 
you  with  a  sure  sense  of  skepticism  about 
pubUc  men  and  political  life. 

A  graduate  of  Einatein  has  seen  too  much 
In  recent  years  to  accept  very  much  of  the 
rhetoric  he  hears. 

For  as  long  as  you  have  been  in  coUege, 
America  has  been  in  Indochina.  Your  gen- 
eration has  stood  up  for  peace — and  your 
protest  has  persuaded  most  of  my  generation 
to  oppose  the  war.  But  stiU  the  fighting 
rages  on — and  stiU  our  free  system  falls  to 
bend  our  policy  to  the  wUl  of  our  people. 

For  as  long  as  you  have  been  In  medical 
echoed,  you  have  witnessed  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Bronx  the  starkest  evidence  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  You  long  ago 
heard  the  pledge  of  new  priorities — but  daUy 
you  encounter  mothers  without  food,  workers 
without  work,  and  children  hooked  on  heroin. 
Politicians  have  always  made  promises  to 
the  south  Bronx — but  they  have  seldom  made 
progress  for  the  famUles  who  live  there. 

FinaUy,  for  as  long  as  you  can  remember, 
the  stain  of  racial  prejudice  has  mocked  our 
claim  to  natiotial  equality.  We  have  talked 
civU  rights  and  supported  clvU  righta  and 
even  proclaimed  oivU  rights.  But  how  would 
white  Americans  now  answer  President  Ken- 
nedy's probing  question:  "which  of  us  woiUd 
wUlingly  trade  places  with  a  black  man?" 

So  I  understand  whatever  skepticism  you 
bring  to  this  oeremony  today,  I  know  that 
my  words  cannot  erase  your  doubts.  Only 
the  deeds  of  government  in  the  years  ahead 
can  restore  your  confidence  and  renew  our 
country.  But  I  think  we  can  do  what  we 
must — and  I  think  that  we  wiU.  I  think  that 
lUtlmately  America  wiU  turn  from  the  tasks 
of  death  abroad  to  the  tasks  of  Ufe  at  home. 

I  cannot  prove  my  conviction.  But  I  ask 
you  to  share  it — In  spite  of  the  wrong  you 
have  seen — and  because  of  the  right  you 
have  experienced.  Your  education  alone  is 
vital  evidence  of  an  abUity  to  buUd  Jiutioe 
here  in  America. 

In  1064,  Dr.  Samuel  Belkln  fotmded  Bin- 
stein,  not  only  because  New  York  City  need- 
ed another  high  quaUty  medical  school,  but 
because  the  Nation  needed  another  nondis- 
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criminatory  medical  school.  His  faith  and 
tlve  faith  of  his  fellow  foiuaders  can  be 
reduced  to  a  single,  simple  truth.  They  be- 
lieved that  something  better  than  bias 
should  determine  the  chance  to  leam  how 
to  heal.  They  believed  that  general  quotas 
could  not  measure  individual  qualifications. 
And  they  translated  their  belief  into  a  place 
that  Is  first  rate  In  Its  profession  and  first 
rate  in  its  principles. 

In  1971,  Einstein  is  a  quietly  eloquent 
testament  to  the  good  that  Americans  can 
create.  And  Einstein's  remarkable  record 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  our  institu- 
tions can  respond  to  our  conscience  and  our 
social  crisis. 

Between  1968  and  1971,  yoxsr  medical 
school  graduated  only  15  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans.  In  1974  alone.  It  wlU  graduate  20. 
The  difference  is  that  Einstein  is  no  longer 
waiting  for  minority  applications.  It  is  ac- 
tively seeking  them — and  it  is  succeeding  in 
its  search.  Yoiir  institution  has  done  what 
some  say  no  institution  can  do — ^it  has 
adapted  the  practices  of  the  past  to  the 
present  and  the  future  needs  of  people. 

But  Einstein's  response  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  serving  the  cause  of  racial  Justice. 
This  new  college  has  also  discarded  the  old 
prejudice  of  the  medical  profession  against 
women.  Twenty-nine  of  them  become  doctors 
here  today — twenty-nine  more  than  almost 
any  medical  school  would  have  wanted  or 
accepted  only  a  few  years  ago.  Their  hands 
and  brains  will  save  lives — because  Einstein 
has  broken  with  an  ancient  tradition  that 
was  wrong  from  the  beginning. 

And  now  Einstein  is  pointing  the  way  to 
further  reform.  In  response  to  the  shortage 
of  doctors,  it  is  increasing  its  enroUment  and 
reducing  its  course  of  study.  The  result  of 
the  three-year  program  wUI  be  more  doctors 
of  equal  competence  trained  in  less  time. 
And  the  result  of  that  wUl  be  vaom  health 
care  for  more  Americans. 

Anyone  privUeged  to  graduate  from  Kin- 
stein  cannot  be  completely  skeptical  about 
liutitutions  and  their  potential  to  advance 
the  cause  of  compassion  and  decency.  You 
should  be  proud  to  come  from  a  medical 
schocd  which  Is  serving,  not  only  your  spe- 
cial profession,  but  otir  entire  society.  Its 
example  la  a  lesson  to  take  with  you  as  you 
leave  here  today — a  lesson  equal  to  any  you 
have  learned — a  lesson  as  Important  as  anat- 
omy or  physiology  or  biochemistry.  For  you. 
like  your  coUege,  have  a  social  as  weU  as  a 
professional  service  to  perform. 

This  morning  you  receive  a  piece  of  paper 
and  swear  a  solemn  oath  that  wiU  permit 
you  to  cure  the  sickness  of  people.  But  the 
diploma  and  the  oath  wlU  require  something 
more  from  each  of  you — a  constant  commit- 
ment to  cure  the  sickness  of  a  medical  care 
system  which  too  often  keeps  doctors  and 
the  people  who  need  doctors  far  apart.  The 
technical  name  for  the  system  is  "health 
care  delivery."  The  humim  reality  behind 
the  name  is  painfully  visible  everywhere  in 
this  city. 

In  the  South  Bronx,  a  young  couple  dips 
into  their  meager  savings,  not  to  send  a  son 
to  school,  but  to  biiry  their  youngest  chUd. 
It  is  no  consolation  for  them  to  learn  that 
their  neighbors  share  their  sorrow — that  the 
rate  of  infant  mortaUty  in  the  South  Bronx 
is  double  the  rate  of  e(»nmunltles  to  the 
north. 

In  Brownsville,  a  seven-year-old  is  brought 
to  an  emergency  room  with  stomach  cramps 
from  eating  lead  paint.  After  treatment,  he 
is  returned  home  to  more  hunger — and  to  a 
further  risk  of  lead  poisoning — a  risk  that 
each  year  beoomea  a  reality  for  at  least  900 
ChUdren  throughout  New  York  City. 

On  the  lower  east  side,  a  Spanish  speak- 
ing mother  takes  her  injurad  daughter  to  the 
hoepltal.  After  waiting  around  for  seven 
hour*,  she  is  told  In  words  she  barrty  oom- 


prehends  to  return  tomorrow.  She  does  not 
know  enough  Rnglish  to  understand  the  ex- 
planation that  there  are  not  enough  doctors. 
AU  she  is  left  with  la  a  worried  night  alone 
with  her  chUd. 

And  on  Staten  island,  a  widow  dlacovera 
that  aU  the  insurance  and  Investments  of 
years  have  been  drained  by  the  tSO.OOO  biU 
for  her  husband's  oanoer  treatments.  She  is 
diacovering  a  hard  fact  of  life  and  death  in 
America — that  sickness  la  often  a  financial 
as  weU  aa  a  physical  catastrt^he. 

Multiply  aU  these  tragedies  a  hundred- 
fold— reduce  them  to  categories  and  num- 
bers—and you  wUl  end  up  with  the  sad 
statistics  of  a  faUing  health  care  system. 

Between  1066  and  1980,  the  number  of 
workers  who  cannot  work  due  to  lllneas  wlU 
climb  from  18  mllUon  to  21  milUon. 

76,000  newborn  babies  die  in  the  United 
States  each  year. 

The  number  of  general  practitioners  has 
declined  35%  since  1967 — and  foreign  physi- 
cians now  constitute  more  than  25%  of  our 
nation's  doctors. 

150  counties  across  the  cotintry  have  abso- 
lutely no  health  professionals  of  any  kind.  In 
most  central  cities,  the  situation  is  as  bad — 
or  just  a  little  better.  In  the  Kenwood  sec- 
tion of  Chicago,  there  are  only  two  physicians 
for  46,000  people. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  has  skyrocketed 
to  over  $60  bUlion  annually.  At  the  aame 
time,  the  health  insurance  industry  has  used 
its  actuarial  studies  to  exclude  segment  after 
segment  of  our  society  from  access  to  medi- 
cal protection.  The  poor  are  abandoned  to 
uneven  and  often  inhuman  pubUc  health 
services.  And  the  middle  class  is  caught 
squarely  in  the  middle — ^too  weU-off  to  qual- 
ify for  government  help — too  pressiued  to 
help  themselves  with  comprehensive  insur- 
ance. 

In  the  end.  milUons  of  Amerlcaiu  go  with- 
out adequate  medical  care.  They  cannot 
afford  it.  They  are  afraid  it  wiU  break  them. 
Or  they  cannot  find  a  doctor.  Some  of  them 
die.  Others  are  left  destitute.  And  most  of 
them  f  aU  victim  to  needless  pain  and  needless 
suffering.  They  are  your  parents  or  mine — 
your  children  or  mine — our  friends  and  our 
fellow   citizens. 

The  disaster  we  call  medical  services  makes 
most  Americans  forgotten  Americans,  It  be- 
trays each  of  them  and  aU  of  us.  Our  system 
of  medical  care  is  in  fact  a  system  of  medi- 
cal neglect.  It  is  in  the  deepest  sense  un- 
American. 

Despite  our  power  and  our  strength,  despite 
our  trlUlon  doUar  QJf J>..  we  have  let  young 
people  die  before  their  time  and  old  people 
die  when  there  was  some  precious  time  left. 
How  WiU  hist<»y  Judge  us,  a  country  which 
was  first  in  the  wealth  of  its  resources,  but 
far  from  first  in  the  health  of  its  people?  And 
more  importantly,  how  wUl  we  Judge  our- 
selves in  those  quiet,  inno'  moments,  when 
we  remember  that  what  finally  counts  is  not 
how  much  we  have,  but  what  we  are? 

It  la  time  for  us  to  do  more  untU  we  have 
done  enough  to  sustain  and  enhance  the 
health  of  our  Nation. 

Countless  medical  students  and  some  doc- 
tors have  already  answered  the  call  to  a  new 
kind  of  service.  In  the  early  1960s,  student 
health  organizations  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Boston  pioneered  concepts  for  comprehen- 
sive health  care.  In  the  summer  of  1967,  stu- 
dents like  you  Joined  together  In  New  York 
City  to  found  the  student  health  project  of 
the  south  Bronx.  Their  historic  initiative 
was  a  sign  of  a  new  generation's  determina- 
tion to  make  medicine  work  for  people. 

But  the  young  and  the  concerned  in  the 
medical  profession  cannot  do  the  whole  job 
alone.  Your  voices  have  been  heard — and 
sometimes  even  heeded.  But  your  own  efforts 
WlU  take  too  long.  And  the  results  wiU  be 
too  uncertain.  The  only  certainty  Is  that  en- 
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trvndMd  and  esUbllahcd  forces  will  appoea 
70a  crery  step  of  tb.»  way.  W«  oannoi  watt 
or  gamble  on  tb*  oiatoonM.  Hiunan  Ufa  and 
bumaa  health  hang  Is  the  balance. 

Pour  decadee  after  organised  medldne  al- 
moat  adopted  a  report  faTorlng  uniform  fi- 
nancing for  medical  eerrlces — four  decadee 
and  a  hundred  million  lUneaeee  too  late— 
we  must  enact  a  medical  bill  of  rights  for 
all  ABMTlcans.  The  constitution  oommlts  our 
country  to  protect  political  freedom.  Now,  by 
legislation,  the  Congrees  must  oommlt  Amer- 
ica to  protect  the  physical  health  which 
alone  malcee  poealble  the  ez«x:lae  of  liberty. 

The  first  medical  right  of  all  Americans 
Is  care  within  their  means.  Admission  to  a 
hospital  or  a  doctor's  office  should  depend 
on  the  state  of  an  individual's  health,  not  the 
slae  of  his  wallet.  And  we  cannot  depend 
for  imtorax  on  half-way  measures  and  half- 
hearted compromise.  A  right  to  medical  care 
which  left  the  burden  of  cost  on  the  poor 
and  the  near  poor  would  mock  Its  own  pur- 
pose. The  only  sure  eecurlty  U  federally 
funded  universal  health  Insurance.  That  Is 
our  beet  hope  for  the  future — and  a  priority 
goal  m  1971. 

We  must  take  the  dollar  sign  out  ot  med- 
ical care.  We  must  destroy  the  financial 
barrier  between  deprived  people  and  essen- 
tial medical  services.  We  must  end  the  ter- 
rible choice  so  many  Americans  face  between 
loaing  their  health  and  losing  their  savings. 

The  second  medical  right  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans is  care  within  their  reach.  Bven  if  we 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  health  coets, 
iniinnin*  of  OUT  Citizens  could  not  find  suffl- 
cient  medical  services.  The  system  is  not 
cmly  InequitaMe— It  Is  also  imdermanned 
and  InefBclent.  It  Is  on  the  verge  of  cd- 
lapee.  The  Nation  must  now  respond  with 
Federal  financial  incentives  that  will  Insure 
real  reform. 

There  are  not  enough  doctors.  But  Fed- 
eral incentives  can  persuade  medical  schools 
to  follow  Klnsteln's  lead  and  exi>and  their 
enroUmant.  New  schools  can  be  created 
and  sQStalned  by  Federal  loans  and  grants. 
And  Federal  fimds  must  also  be  provided  to 
help  medical  students  who  should  have 
something  better  than  money  to  worry 
about.  A  program  of  scholarship  aid  must 
indnde  aQ  who  are  in  need — and  It  must 
encourage  mlncelty  students  who  Intend  to 
return  to  the  old  neighborhoods. 

Tet  the  number  of  doctors  Is  not  the 
whole  answer.  If  we  produce  50,000  addi- 
tional phyalciana  and  pliig  them  Into  the 
current  structure,  our  efforts  for  reform 
will  certainly  fall.  Some  of  the  health  man- 
power legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
would  do  Just  that — and  the  result  would 
be  too  many  more  doctors  serving  too  few 
people  at  too  high  a  cost. 

Here,  too.  Congress  must  set  up  financial 
incentives  that  can  move  medicine  In  a  new 
direction.  We  must  encourage  a  shift  from 
a  system  dependent  on  the  Individual  doctor 
to  a  system  built  around  the  concept  of  the 
health  team,  composed  of  primary  care 
physicians  and  other  medical  professionals. 
Teams  would  allow  us  to  allocate  medical 
resources  with  maximum  efficiency  and  to 
maTlmiim  effect.  They  would  employ  para- 
profeesionals  to  relieve  nurses  and  doctors 
from  routine,  thne-consumlng  tasks.  They 
would  gather  together  diverse  skills — from 
internists  to  pediatricians — and  patients 
would  deal  with  the  team,  not  Just  a  sin- 
gle physician.  Einstein  has  experimented 
with  the  health  team  concept.  The  Federal 
Government  must  make  Einstein's  experi- 
ment national  policy. 

And  health  teams  must  be  sufficient  in 
dlstrlbutloa  as  wall  as  in  number.  Federal 
btmuaes  must  ouike  K  worthwhile  to  prac- 
tice In  the  inner  dty  and  in  rural  America, 
lledloal  care  cannot  reach  people  unices  peo- 
ple can  reach  doctors.  And  people  must  have 
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more  than  geographic  reach.  A  health  team 
should  also  be  subject  to  the  reach  of  local 
Influence. 

Locatlom  InoRktlveB  for  health  aerrlcei 
must  be  designed  to  create  respcoslve,  per- 
eonal  strueturee.  It  was  never  right — and  it  Is 
no  longer  poesible — to  satisfy  Americana 
with  distant,  lmp«sonal  medical  care.  The 
system  must  respect  everyone's  identltjr — 
and  sacrifice  no  one's  dignity.  And  we  must 
always  rememba  that  It  Is  easier  for  a  pa- 
tient to  reach  a  health  team  that  he  knows — 
than  a  shining  new  medical  center  walled 
off  from  surrounding  rural  povnrty  or  a  near- 
by urban  ghetto. 

The  third  medlccl  right  of  all  Americans 
Is  care  within  their  needs.  The  present  health 
Insurance  system  Is  heavily  biased  toward 
high-cost  hospital  treatment  and  against 
preventive  health  care.  That  Is  incredibly 
expensive — and  incredibly  insensitive  to  the 
real  needs  of  people.  It  has  filled  hospitals 
with  patients  who  should  not  be  there  and 
would  be  better  off  elsewhere.  A  new  national 
health  program  must  reverse  the  old  priori- 
ties. It  must  guarantee  a  range  of  medical 
services,  oomprehensi ve  in  scope,  preventive 
In  emphasis,  and  restricted  only  by  the 
scope  ot  scientific  knowledge. 

America's  concern  over  the  quality  of 
health  care  has  re€kched  a  high  water  mark 
In  1971.  Tou  are  graduating  from  medical 
school  at  a  time  when  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession may  be  profoundly  altered.  You 
should  welcome  change — and  work  for 
change.  Only  m  the  context  of  a  medical  bill 
of  rights  for  every  American,  can  each  of  you 
truly  and  in  the  most  literal  sense  profees 
your  profesalon — which  is  nothing  more  and 
nothing  leas  than  the  protection  of  human 
life. 

And  that  requires  not  Just  a  medical  bill 
of  rights,  but  a  aodal  bill  of  rlghU.  The  real 
cure  for  lead  poisoning  U  not  hospital  care, 
but  decent  housing.  The  most  effective  treat- 
ment for  malnutrition  is  adequate  food.  And 
the  best  guarantee  of  good  health  U  a  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  healthy  environment. 

As  health  professionals,  you  must  commit 
yourselves  to  total  health  care.  And  total  care 
Includes  vlrtuaUy  everything  that  determines 
whether  we  are  sick  or  well.  Tou  cannot  con- 
fine yourselves  to  the  technical  skills  you 
have  learned  here.  Tou  must  also  practice 
the  fundamental  human  concern  of  a  school 
Uke  Einstein. 

Tou  must  speak  out  for  a  fair  and  sensible 
medical  care  system. 

Tou  must  stand  up  for  social  progress  and 
for  people — whether  they  are  your  patients 
or  migrant  workers  two  thousand  miles  away. 

Tou  can  cure  individuals — and  you  must 
help  America  build  a  compassionate  society. 

It  wiU  take  time.  There  wUl  be  setbacks 
and  frustrations  and  defeats.  But  men  and 
women  who  come  from  Einstein  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  we  can  finally  fashion 
a  country  that  is  great  enough  to  be  good. 
Tou  have  seen  in  your  own  lives  what  a  dif- 
ference one  school  can  make.  Now  all  of  you 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  real  difference  In 
the  lives  of  others. 

The  practice  you  choose  and  the  practices 
you  fellow  may  not  change  our  country  over- 
night. But  you  can  remind  \xa  by  example  of 
Aristotle's  ancient  truth:  "Health  of  mind 
and  body  is  so  fundamental  to  the  good  life 
that  If  we  believe  men  have  any  personal 
rights  at  aU  as  human  beings,  they  have  an 
absolute  moral  right  to  the  measiire  of  good 
health  that  society  is  able  to  give  them." 

That  is  our  challenge  and  our  chance.  Two 
thousand  years  after  Aristotle  wrote,  we 
must  secure  a  medical  bill  of  rights  for  our 
own  people.  We  can  wait  no  longer — in 
health  care  or  in  society.  In  our  Individual 
lives  and  In  our  national  life,  whatever  we 
can  do,  and  whatever  we  dream  we  can  do, 
we  must  begin  now. 
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Not  a  PaiviLaos 
(Opening  statement  by  Senator  BDinrND  S. 
MusKB,  Chairman,  at  a  hearing  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly, 
U.8.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the  Ag- 
ing on  "Cutbacks  In  Medicare  and  Medi- 
cal Coverage",  Loe  Angeles  CaUf.  May  10, 
1971) 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  begins  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
health  crisis  that  confronts  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. During  the  year  we  hope  to  explore 
various  facets  of  the  problems :  the  high  and 
rising  costs  of  health  care;  some  rigid  Medi- 
caid regulations  that  frequently  prevent 
medical  care  from  being  effective  or  efficient; 
an  Inadequate  supply  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel;  and  outmoded  health  care 
institutions  that  cannot  deliver  a  decent 
standard  of  health  care. 

The  hearing  today  will  focus  upon  the 
standards  of  health  care  that  older  Ameri- 
cans are  receiving  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medl-Cal  programs.  Because  of  its  high  con- 
centration of  older  citizens.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  an  appropriate  place  to  begin  this 
study.  We  hope  to  examine  carefully  what 
Impact  recent  cutbacks  in  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  have  had  upon  the  lives 
of  senior  Americans.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
information,  we  have  invited  health  con- 
sumers, medical  practitioners,  and  medical 
adnUnUtrators  to  appear  this  moridng. 

Before  we  begin,  I  would  lUe  to  ouUlne 
briefly  the  problems  which  have  created  this 
health  care  crisis  for  millions  of  our  elderly. 
Much  of  this  recent  data  comes  from  a  Work- 
ing Paper  written  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Brewster, 
a  health  consultant  who  has  been  of  great 
service  to  this  Committee  In  the  past. 

Our  elderly  require  greater  health  care  than 
any  other  age  group.  Americans  over  6S  are 
twice  as  likely  to  have  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions  than  younger  persons.  They  are  In 
hospitals  more  frequently  for  longer  stays 
caused  by  more  serious  Illnesses.  In  1970  the 
average  stay  In  a  hospital  for  an  older  Amer- 
ican was  13  days. 

Those  who  suffer  most  from  Illness — our 
elderly — can  least  afford  to  pay  for  health 
care.  Persons  66  and  older  comprise  about  10 
percent  of  our  population,  but  they  account 
for  nearly  30  percent  of  all  persons  in  pov- 
erty; they  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor.  One 
out  of  every  four  persons  66  or  older  lives  In 
poverty.  Over  half  of  all  persons  66  and  older 
who  live  alone  have  annual  Incomes  below 
3,000  dtdlars. 

Tet,  the  cost  of  health  care  for  the  elder- 
ly— despite  Medicare  and  Medicaid — Is  rising: 
In  fiscal  year  1970.  the  average  health  bUl 
for  a  person  66  or  older  was  791  dollars,  six 
times  that  of  a  youth  (up  to  18)  and  three 
times  that  of  people  between  19  and  64  years 
old. 

Medicare  covers  43  percent  (down  from  45 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1969)  of  the  total 
health  care  cost  of  the  aged,  leaving  uncov- 
ered an  amount  larger  than  the  total  health 
bill  for  the  average  younger  person. 

Despite  the  valuable  protection  that  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  affords,  the  older  person 
must  stUl  pay  annually  336  dollars  out-of- 
pocket  for  health  care.  This  is  more  than  dou- 
ble the  out-of-pocket  payments  for  those 
under  65. 

Thus  the  elderly — with  less  than  half  the 
Income  of  those  under  66 — pay,  themselves, 
on  the  average  twice  as  much  for  health 
services. 

Even  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  many 
elderly  do  not  receive  a  decent  levd  of  health 
care. 

What  this  means  in  human  terms  is  that 
our  elderly,  even  with  our  health  care  pro- 
grams, must  still  spend  a  huge  part  of  their 
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UnUtsd  iixsome  for  health  care.  Many  can- 
not afford  it.  Serious  Illness  can  mean  deetl- 
tuUon.  The  threat  that  major  illneee  wUl 
wipe  out  a  life's  savings  still  haimts  millions 
of  older  Anterlcans. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  tor  older  peo- 
ple wlM>  are  poor,  and  is  becntning  a  threat 
for  all  of  those  who  retire  and  faoe  major 
health  problems. 

Beoent  cost-cutting  cutbacks  and  regula- 
tions have  saved  money,  but  at  the  price  of 
denying  urgently  needed  health  care  to  our 
older  citizens.  By  placing  limits  on  care 
available  and  by  increasing  costs,  we  have 
merely  decreased  the  health  and  the  hap- 
piness of  our  older  people.  Too  often  the 
choice  must  be  made  twtween  food  or  medi- 
cine. 

Untreated  minor  Illnesses  become  major 
diseases.  Cancelled  doctor  visits  and  home 
care  mean  later  expensive  hoepitallsation. 
With  health  care  prUnarily  on  an  emergency 
only  hail  It.  preventive  medicine  becomes  near 
impossible,  without  attention  or  dnigs 
many  (dder  Americans  are  forced  to  face  the 
pain  and  terror  of  sickness  alone. 

When  this  Nation  adopted  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  it  made  a  commitment  toward 
providing  adequate  health  care  to  those  who 
spent  their  lives  building  America.  We  began 
turning  a  dream  into  reality — that  all  our 
older  dtisens  could  live  their  years  with  the 
best  health  care  available  and  without  the 
fear  of  financial  ruin  caused  by  serioiis  111- 
nees.  These  programs  were  not  a  complete 
answer,  but  they  were  a  solid  foimdatlon 
upon  which  we  could  build. 

Now  we  seem  to  be  turning  bade  upon  our 
commitment,  and  instead  of  pushing  to- 
wards better  health  care,  we  are  dismantling 
our  first  effort.  We  are  turning  o\ir  backs 
upon  older  Americans,  forcing  them  to  face 
illness  and  pain  alone. 

This  is  not  the  way  a  great  Nation  should 
treat  a  generatlcm  that  helped  make  it  great. 
It  Is  not  generous.  It  Is  not  fair.  It  Is  not 
decent.  Every  person  over  66  should  receive 
the  health  care  he  needs.  Let  us  make  good 
health  care  a  right,  not  a  privilege. 

"Cities  or  Hops — ^A  Chancx  ros 

THS  New  South" 

(Bemarks  by  Senator  Bdscuns  s.  Muskb  to 

the  second  annual  symposium  of  the  L.Q.C.- 

Vtxaai  Sodety,  AtlanU,  Oa.) 

Thank  you.  Brandy  Ayers,  for  that  kind 
and  ganeious  introduction.  As  a  country  boy 
frc»n  llalna  I  can  tell  that  you  havent  lost 
everything  you  picked  up  on  the  farm. 

When  Brandy  first  asked  me  to  Join  you 
for  this  sympoalnm,  I  couldn't  say,  "No." 
After  all.  It  was  to  be  a  pleasant  gathering 
of  friendly  people  like  Brandy  who  wanted 
to  talk  about  dttes.  He  didnt  teu  me  it  was 
a  meeting  against  northern  dUes,  which  puts 
ms  In  the  podtion  of  being  the  aXnsnet  on  ex- 
hibit at  a  revival  meeting. 

It  may  be,  though,  that  I  can  hdp  bridge 
the  gap  between  northern  dtiee  and  south- 
em  olTlliBation.  After  all,  I  have  spent  the 
last  twelve  years  Va  Washington,  a  dty 
Presid«nt  Kennedy  said  was  noted  for  Its 
southern  efficiency  and  northern  charm. 

Thsre  was  a  time  when  I  saw  some  irony 
in  requesta  that  I  speak  aa  an  authority  on 
cities.  I  grew  up  in  a  small  town  in  a  rural 
state,  and  I  turned  dovm  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice law  in  New  York  City.  I  ran  for  mayor 
of  Watamile,  Maine,  once,  and  was  defeated. 
Watervllle's  gain  turned  out  to  be  the  Sen- 
ate's loss,  and  the  Senate  gave  me  a  chance 
to  learn  about  dtles — among  other  things. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  coming  upon 
the  problems  of  the  city  from  a  rural  per- 
spective. Tou  know  irtiat  a  ssnss  o<  oom« 
mvinity  can  mean,  and  you  can  understaad 
the  attraction  and  the  horror  of  first  en- 
counters with  a  Urfs  dty. 
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There  is  exdtement  In  the  life  and  move- 
ment of  the  dty.  There  is  also  fear  and 
londlness. 

A  dty  generates  a  aense  of  power,  while 
many  of  its  reddents  fed  powerlees.  The  dty 
holds  great  promise,  but  too  many  of  those 
who  rush  to  it  feel  cheated. 

Thomas  Jefferson  feared  the  dty,  and 
hoped  his  country  could  avoid  its  horrors. 
We  know  that  cities  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  make  them 
places  of  hope. 

What  is  It  that  we  want  from  our  cities? 

I  suq>ect  each  of  us  wants  from  a  dty 
what  we  all  want  from  whatever  community 
we  call  o\ir  own.  We  want  a  place  to  share 
with  others  who  care  about  that  place,  be- 
cause they  have  roots  there,  because  they 
feel  that  they  belong,  and  becaxise  they  be- 
lieve they  wUl  have  a  chance  to  grow  there. 
We  want  to  live  in  a  community  where  we 
can  help  shape  Its  future,  where  we  can 
control  our  own  destlnlee. 

Those  feelings  are  a  part  of  our  national 
traditions.  Some  of  us  have  exi)erlenced  thoee 
traditions.  Some  have  read  about  them.  Too 
many  have  been  excluded  from  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  ones  who  ex- 
perienced the  life  and  p<dltlcs  of  trust.  If 
my  father  forgot  to  lock  his  tailor  shop,  he 
did  not  wake  in  panic,  dress  and  go  down 
to  make  sure  everything  was  alright.  He 
went  back  to  sleep,  quite  sure  nothing  would 
be  disturbed.  The  otdinary  commsros  of 
life:  Walking  down  the  main  street,  getting 
a  quart  of  milk  at  the  Grocery,  attending 
the  FTA.  passing  the  time  of  day  after 
church,  all  the  everyday  rituals  were  a  series 
of  accidental  but  pleasant  encounters. 

In  such  a  world,  where  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  the  environment  man  created 
were  comfortt^e  and  unthieatenlng,  our 
sense  of  family  and  community  grew.  We 
were  participants  in  our  community.  Even 
government  was  not  distant  and  unap- 
proachable. 

Everyone  knew  his  town  selectman  and 
state  legislator,  and  many  even  knew  the 
Congreasman.  There  were  familiar  faces  in 
the  town  haU,  people  we  knew,  libo  lived 
nearby  or  acroes  the  town.  And  anyone  who 
has  attended  a  New  England  town  meeting 
knows  that  "partldpatory  poUtlcs"  is  not 
a  new  invention. 

I  guess  it  was  an  attempt  to  recapture  such 
pleasant  memories  of  an  earlier  day  that 
led  those  who  could  afford  the  Journey  on 
the  great  crabgraas  stan4>ede  to  the  suburbs. 

It  hasn't  worked,  and  that  is  as  plain  to 
the  suburbanites  aa  It  Is  to  the  aimiaa  of 
strangers  left  behind  in  the  dying  shdls  of 
the  central  city.  In  an  attempt  to  plant  new 
roots,  many  suburbanites  have  found  their 
lives  to  be  rootless,  without  a  sense  of  be* 
longing  anjrwhere.  The  poor  who  have  come 
to  the  cities  find  that  they  have  arrived 
nowhere. 

The  city  Is  nowhere  when  It  lacks  Job 
opportunities,  when  financial  resources  are 
drained  to  the  point  where  schools  cannot 
be  funded,  where  health  programs  are  prac- 
tically non-existent,  where  housing  is  over- 
crowded, filthy  and  unsafe,  where  crime  and 
drugs  rule  the  scene,  and  where  Uving  is  a 
haaard,  not  a  pleasure. 

For  many  southern  communities,  this  is 
the  nightmare  of  the  future.  Pw  too  many 
northern  dtles,  this  Is  the  reality  ot  the 
present. 

Tour  sympodum  is  a  timdy  one,  but  the 
time  U  late. 

The  south  still  has  a  lower  dendty  of 
population  than  tbs  north,  but  the  pace  ot 
in-mlgratlon  is  quickening. 

The  south  still  has  a  fair  mix  at  nsl- 
dantlal  pattsma.  radal  and  eoonomle,  but 
the  pattern  Is  «tfianglng.  In  ttks  last  tan  yeais, 
for  asample.  soutlism  suburbs  became  ninety 
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percent   or   more   white,   as   did   northsm 

suburbs. 

The  south  still  has  open  space  around  Its 
cities,  but  from  the  air  the  unmistakable 
signs  <^  suburban  q>ravri  are  ecsLiTlng  the 
landscape. 

And  Southern  mayors  and  county  execu- 
tives are  part  of  the  parade  of  local  officials 
trying  to  get  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  respond  to  the  desperate  financial  plight 
of  our  cities. 

With  the  history  of  urban  blight  in  the 
North,  the  signs  of  blight  In  the  South,  and 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  South,  Is 
there  any  hope  for  the  futtire  of  Southern 
cities?  I  think  there  Is. 

If  we  are  looking  for  dgns  of  hope  that 
oxu  Nation  can  deal  with  its  enormous  so- 
cial problems,  we  will  find  some  of  thoee 
signs  In  the  South.  T'hat  may  sound  like  a 
sardonic  statement  to  many  of  you  who  have 
been  through  the  agonies  of  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  But  the  history  of  the  South 
during  the  past  decade  crffers  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  fundamental  social  change 
in  this  country.  Customs  and  praeUoee  which 
seemed  fixed  in  concrete  have  been  over- 
turned. 

The  changes  in  the  South  have  proved 
that  personal  courage,  among  whites  as  well 
as  blacks,  can  make  a  difference.  Out  of  a 
troubled  and  tortured  past,  you  are  creating 
a  brighter  future  for  yoursdvas,  and  you  have 
a  chance  to  show  the  way  for  the  North. 

Tou  still  have  a  chance  to  structure  your 
communities  In  a  way  whld.  will  make  equal 
access  and  equal  opportunity  an  advantage 
for  aU. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  South  can  or  must 
solve  her  urban  problems  by  herself.  The  Na- 
tion has  an  obligation  to  hdp  relieve  the 
fiscal  bxirdens  of  the  dties.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  correct  thoee  national  policies 
which  encourage  the  destruction  of  inner- 
city  reeources.  We  have  an  obUgaticn  to  hdp 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  public  services.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  Increase  Federal  assistance  for 
education,  health  services,  public  safety,  pub- 
lic transportation,  environmental  improve- 
ment, and  the  stimulation  of  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  do  believe  we  need  to  go  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional, categorical  grants-in-aid.  to  pro- 
vide general  budget  support  for  social  serv- 
ices m  the  cities.  Such  support,  designed  to 
help  cities  meet  the  operating  costs  of  fire 
and  police  protection,  sanitation,  health, 
and — where  appropriate — education,  would 
lift  an  enormous  burden  from  local  tax- 
payers. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  can  provide  that 
kind  of  assistance  only  If  we  put  more  at  our 
resources  to  vrork  for  the  building  of  our 
sodety,  and  less  of  our  resources  are  in- 
vested in  weapons  of  destruotion.  Our  com- 
mitment to  the  well-being  of  our  clUxens 
will  be  measured  by  the  steps  we  take  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam — not  someday,  but 
now.  That  commitment  wOl  be  measured  by 
the  movee  we  make  to  end  the  upward  spiral 
of  the  arms  race — not  someday,  but  now. 

I  have  been  In  Washington  long  enough, 
however,  to  know  that  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  in  the  Nation's  Ci4>ltd  has  all  the  an- 
swers to  our  tirban  problems.  We  can  supply 
money,  we  can  Identify  national  priorities, 
and  we  can  provide  support  for  certain  m>- 
proaofaes  to  the  problems  of  the  cities.  But 
we  cannot,  and  should  not,  pretend  to  have 
the  solution. 

Urban  renswal  was  supposed  to  answer  the 
problraa  of  dty  slums.  ITrban  renewal  has 
torn  down  dum  buildings,  but  it  has  not 
restored  the  life  of  the  city. 

Our  houdng  programs  were  supposed  to 
end  shortages  in  middle  income  and  lower 
income  housing.  We  have  buUt  houdng,  but 
too  many  <^  the  middle  Income  houses  have 
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been  In  the  sabttrtH,  eontrlbutliig  to  the 
flight  trom  the  elty,  end  too  meny  low  In- 
eome  boaBtoc  unite  here  been  In  new 
gfaettoee  a(  leoletkm. 

Our  hlghwmy  programs  were  auppoeed  to 
end  treflle  congeetlon.  They  heve  Uuoeeeed 
the  flow  at  tnOe,  eooeleratlng  the  flight  to 
the  suburbe  end  deetroylng  houaee  end  oom- 
nwnltlee  In  the  city. 

OQr  term  programs  were  suppoeed  to  keep 
the  lermer  on  an  equal  footlDg  with  his 
ocunterpart  In  the  city.  But  Instead  of  Im- 
proving and  enriching  rural  life,  we  have 
forced  people  off  the  land  and  into  the  dtles 
totally  unprepared  for  new  Jobs  and  new 
UTse. 

Row,  in  our  effort  to  overcome  the  crisis 
In  urban  finance,  in  our  attempt  to  control 
pcdlutlon  and  improve  the  environment  of 
the  cltlee.  and  In  our  search  for  better  ways 
of  governing  metropolitan  areas,  we  are 
<trylng  new  Ideae  for  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. 

Theae  suggestions — for  annexation,  for  re- 
gional poUutlon  control  agencies,  for  metro- 
poUtan-wlde  land  use  controls,  for  regional 
■ehool  syeteme,  and  for  more  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  jurisdictions — all  these  sug- 
geetlons  make  sense.  After  all,  one  small 
jTiriadlction  cannot  hope  to  control  pollu- 
tion in  a  metropolitan  area.  Pressures  to  eone 
buameaeee  In  and  low  Income  families  out  to 
bnxMlen  property  tax  baaee  cannot  be  resisted 
very  well  l>y  one  small  Jurisdiction.  Restricted 
edMOl  distrlota  cannot  meet  all  the  demands 
for  high  quality,  equal  opportxinlty  educa- 
tion. And  limited  law  enforcement  Jurisdic- 
tions cannot  begin  to  handle  highly  mobile 
criminal  activities. 

Arguments  for  efficiency  can  drive  us  in- 
exorably toward  dependence  on  larger  units 
of  govenunent,  Just  as  argximents  for  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  slums  drove  us  to  dependence 
on  urban  renewal.  That  approach  alone  will 
not  lead  us  to  the  sense  of  community  we  so 
desperately  need. 

We  can,  confronted  with  a  paradox,  a 
seeming  conflict  between  the  needs  of  effi- 
ciency and  conununlty,  and  none  of  us  has 
the  answer  to  it. 

But  I  have  an  underlying  faith  in  the 
Int^tgence  and  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  that  they  can  resolve  that  paradox,  if 
given  the  opi>ortunlty  and  the  rl^t  kind  of 
leadership. 

Almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  group  of 
American  citiaens  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
resolve  a  similar  paradox.  The  weak  and 
quarrelsome  confederation  of  American 
States  was  confronted  with  international 
threats,  domestic  disruption,  economic  chaos 
and  governmental  inefficiency.  Big  States  and 
small  States  were  suspicious  of  each  other. 
Regional  pride  ran  high,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence was  low.  They  wanted  a  more  per- 
fect Instrument  of  Ctovemment,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  local  control. 

The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  remarlcable 
Instrument  of  Oovernn^nt  which  lias  sur- 
vived the  test  of  time  as  a  framework  for 
endless  adjustmenu  in  the  body  politic. 

But  the  Constitution  provides  a  national 
fran>ework,  and  a  statement  of  common  ob- 
jectives. It  provides  no  blueprint  for  the 
governance  of  metropolitan  areas,  whose 
growth  and  complexity  the  Ft>undlng  Fathers 
could  not  foresee.  If  we  are  going  to  make  it 
poeslble  to  govern  thesr  areas,  we  must  do  it 
oiuselves. 

There  are  those  wlio  have  suggested  an- 
other constitutional  convention — one  they 
call  an  "urban  convention".  I  think  the  time 
is  Indeed  ripe  to  punue  new  ideas  and  new 
relatkmshlpa  between  State  aad  local  govern- 
ments, and  between  people  and  their  State 
and  local  govemmenta.  No  slagle  solution 
will  meet  the  varying  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  our  country.  But  new  Ideas  can  stlmxilate 
a  variety  of  solutions,  adapted  to  local  needs 
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and  oonalstMit  with  our  objective  of  a  hu- 
mane, responsive  and  reiyonstble  society. 

Tour  symposium  marlcs  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  in  the  struggle  of  thoughtful 
Amertwms  toward  the  creaUon  of  citlee — and 
oommunltlee— of  hope.  I  suggest  that  you 
carry  your  discussions  beyond  this  point: 
that  you  explore  the  poeatUllties  of  "urban 
conventions '.  within  your  region  and  within 
your  States. 

These  urban  conventions  could  bring  to- 
gether Governors,  legislators,  mayors,  county 
executives,  and  other  leaders  from  public 
and  private  life,  all  dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
cities  of  hope  in  tbe  new  South. 

The  agenda  at  such  conventions  would  be 
full,  but  your  work  would  be  given  direction 
and  purpose  by  your  goal — the  goal  of  plan- 
ning the  basic  dianges  in  government  needed 
to  ore€^  humane,  livable  cities  of  tomorrow. 

Tou  could  tackle  the  problem  of  creating 
and  Implementing  a  state  urbanisation  pol- 
icy, in  which  zoning  authority,  land  use 
and  building  regulation,  and  other  funda- 
mental determinants  of  the  quality  of  urban 
life  would  l>e  shaped  to  serve  public  needs. 

Tou  could  go  to  work  on  building  a  high- 
quality  state-local  tax  system,  effective  in  its 
ci4>aclty  to  raise  revenue,  efficient  in  its  ad- 
ministration, and  fair  In  its  Impact  on  the 
tax-paying  citizen. 

Tou  could  deal  with  the  question  of  dis- 
parities in  public  services  between  neighbor- 
hoods of  different  economic  and  social  char- 
acter, and  you  could  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  enforceable  minimum  standards  de- 
signed to  achieve  faimees  In  the  provision  of 
services  In  education,  sanitation,  and  other 
areas  of  fundamental  human  need. 

In  your  urban  conventions,  you  could  go  to 
work  on  that  paradox  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago— the  paradox  of  efficiency  and  ownmu- 
nlty.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  moet  im- 
portant task  of  aU.  If  we  are  to  make  our 
cities  places  of  hope,  we  must  have  more  than 
efficiency.  Important  as  that  is.  We  must  in- 
sure that  in  our  cities,  as  in  smaller  com- 
munities, individual  citiaens  have  a  measure 
of  control  over  their  lives.  They  must  have 
a  real  voice  in  the  shaping  of  their  nrtghbor- 
hoods,  the  patterns  of  transportation,  the 
educational  opportunities  for  their  children, 
and  the  exercise  of  law  enforcement  author- 
ity. They  must  have  a  direct  relationship 
with  their  elected  representatives,  and  those 
representatives  must  have  an  effective  voice 
in  the  governing  of  the  city. 

And  so,  as  we  consider  expanded,  simpli- 
fied metropolltanwlde  government,  we  must 
also  consider  new  ideas  for  nelglibortiood  gov. 
emment,  to  overcome  the  alienation  be- 
tween big  city  government  and  Its  citiaens. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  state  legislatures 
authorlae  city  and  county  councils  to  estab- 
lish neighborhood  sub-tinlts  of  government, 
each  with  an  elected  covincll,  and  with  power 
to  undertake  self-help  projects  and  to  In- 
fluence dty  actions  having  special  Impact 
on  the  neightK>rhood.  Each  neighborhood 
district  could  also  elect  Its  own  representa- 
tives to  the  overall  governing  i>ody  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  each  could  serve  as 
the  focus  of  community  and  social  contact. 
These  ideas,  their  promises  and  their  prob- 
lems, are  all  part  of  the  agenda  for  your  ur- 
ban conventions. 

Tou  have  before  you,  mxta,  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  south  a  laboratory  for  the  future, 
rather  than  a  reminder  of  a  troubled  past. 
Toxir  urljan  conventions  can  t>e  the  prepara- 
tion, and  the  inspiration,  for  national  urlian 
convention,  which  could  mobUize  our  ener- 
gies to  build  the  new  America  of  the  thiid 
century  of  ovir  history. 

In  making  this  suggestion  tonight,  I  speak 
for  the  mllUons  who  live  and  work  in  the 
citlea  of  this  land,  who  have  wltneesed  the 
death  of  elvlllty  and  the  loss  of  a  sense  of 
belonging.  They  are  the  mUlions  of  Americans 
who  suffer  from  loneliness  In  the  midst  of 
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orowde,  wltne  their  retreats  of  privacy  are 
deettoyed. 

I  epeak  for  them  when  I  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  aouth — and  through  you  to  your 
city  oouncUmen,  and  mayors,  county  execu- 
tives, legislators  and  governors — I  appeal  to 
you  to  make  this  region,  in  this  decade,  a 
great  laboratory  for  the  creation  of  ttie  hu- 
mane city.  Tou  have  the  tools  and  the  talent, 
and  I  believe  you  have  the  imagination  and 
the  will.  I  know  you  have  the  leaders,  from 
my  contacts  with  your  mayors  and  many  of 
the  members  of  this  society. 

But  make  no  mistake,  it  will  not  l>e  easy. 

It  will  not  be  the  meek  who  inherit  the 
southern  land  before  it  is  bulldozed  and 
burled  under  miles  of  concrete. 

It  will  not  be  the  timid  who  control  the  in- 
struments of  Oovernment  which  shape  the 
future  of  the  south. 

It  will  not  be  one  class  or  one  group  which 
determines  how  the  south  shall  grow. 

What  are  the  choices?  And  who  shall  the 
south  be  for?  Will  you  abandon  your  ciUes 
to  development  by  the  random,  insensitive 
blades  of  the  bulldoaers,  fueled  and  piloted 
by  short-term  profits.  BuUdozers  and  high- 
ways do  not  vote.  They  feel  no  pain  and  have 
no  sense  of  community:  Neither  do  they  need 
privacy. 

Privacy,  hope,  love  and  trust,  dignity,  kind- 
ness: An  eye  for  beauty,  an  ear  for  laughter, 
sympathy  for  the  sorrowing — these  are  hu- 
man traits,  not  the  desires  of  economic  man 
or  political  man,  but  man,  period.  Cities  must 
be  built  and  governed  by  those  who  put  those 
traits  first,  for  every  man  and  woman,  not 
those  who  put  economic  gain  and  political 
power  first. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  south  can  find 
the  way.  That  is  why  I  came  to  be  with  you 
and  to  listen  to  you  this  week.  I  l>elieve  you 
will  make  the  urban  environment  yield  to 
the  necessities  of  man,  not  to  his  machines. 
And  if  the  great  ui'ban  laboratory  of  the 
south  succeeds,  as  I  think  it  can,  then  you 
will  have  discovered  something  you  can  pre- 
sent as  an  example  and  a  gift  to  the  nation. 

REBtnLBIMG  ITXBAN  OOVXBKMKNT 

(Remarlcs  by  Senator  EtearoNo  S.  Muskik  to 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  Tork  City.  May  14, 
1971) 

There  are  places  where  every  concerned 
politician  shoiild  speak — and  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  is  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

For  generations,  the  leaders  of  America 
have  not  only  tieen  talking  to  you.  but  learn- 
ing from  you. 

Tour  iiuiovative  ideas  and  perceptive  posi- 
tion papers  have  pushed  and  prodded  our 
society  toward  something  better. 

Tou  have  probed  for  our  failings  and  en- 
hanced our  potential  for  success. 

And  in  1971,  the  Amerlpan  Jewish  Com- 
mittee is  still  standing  on  the  high  ground 
of  American  life — for  decency  and  Justice. 
and  for  the  compassion  that  can  come  only 
from  a  caring  nation. 

Any  public  official  should  be  honored  to 
visit  with  you.  But  when  he  comes,  be  better 
have  something  to  say.  I  hope  I  can  meet 
that  obligation  this  afternoon.  I  Imow  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  that  is  high  on 
your  agenda.  It  relates  to  the  crisis  in  our 
own  country.  But  it  is  not  unrelated  to  an- 
other crisis  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Last  week,  an  American  In  Israel  toli^  his 
hoets  that  they  had  suffered  the  agony  of 
war  and  now  they  must  siiffer  the  agony  of 
peace.  His  advice  deserves  an  answer — and 
the  answer  is  obvioiis:  Israel  has  suffered 
enough.  It  is  time  for  an  end  to  the  agony 
and  the  beginning  of  a  Just  peace. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  Israel,  I  learned  anew 
what  a  just  peace  means.  It  means  security 
guaranteed  by  lx>rder  adjustments.  It  means 
that  thoee  adjustments  must  be  negotiated 
by  the  nations  involved.  And  It  means  that 
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the  United  States  must  do  nothing  to  un- 
dermine Israel's  bargaining  poeltion. 

Ihe  American  Jewish  Committee  has  bem 
Israel's  staunch  ally  in  seeking  all  of  that. 
Tou  have  spoken  up  for  a  fair  settlement — 
and  you  have  labored  for  it,  day  after  day. 
for  more  than  two  decades.  Tou  have  been 
effective — and  you  have  also  l>een  criticized. 
There  are  those  who  have  questioned  your 
right  as  Americans  to  work  for  the  rights 
of  Israel.  They  wonder  whether  you  should 
care  so  much  and  fight  so  hard. 

What  they  do  not  understand  is  that  your 
concern  for  Israel  is  a  healthy  sign  of  how 
special  our  nation  really  is. 

Here  in  America  and  only  in  America,  can 
free  men  affirm  a  common  patriotism  by 
celebrating  their  roots  in  a  hundred  different 
countnee  and  cultiuvs.  Handing  away  the 
heritage  of  the  past  is  not  the  admission 
ticket  to  America.  My  father  did  not  do  that 
when  he  came  from  Poland  to  Maine  almost 
seventy  years  ago.  He  was  a  tailor — and  I  still 
have  a  suit  he  made  for  me.  I  also  still  have 
the  tradition  he  passed  on  to  me.  I  have 
not  forgotten  it.  And  the  members  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  have  not  for- 
gotten the  tradition  they  inherited.  That's 
why  you  care  about  Isrsiel — and  that's  why 
you  should  care. 

It  is  perhaps  the  essence  of  America's 
greatness  that  our  national  unity  gains 
strength  from  our  group  diversity. 

But  today  tliat  unity  is  threatened — not 
by  our  differences  in  cultural  heritage — but 
by  dangerous  social  divisions.  Tou  can  see 
the  danger  In  this  city — and  in  every  part 
of  America.  We  worry  about  whether  we  can 
continue  to  live  together — black  and  white, 
Icmghair  and  hardhat,  young  and  old. 

And  that  danger  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
danger  we  face.  Americans  have  always  l>een 
able  to  overcome  a  crisis  of  sulwtance.  In  oiir 
own  lifetime,  we  have  seen  supermarkets 
built  where  soup  mtchens  used  to  stand.  But 
seldom  in  our  tilstory  and  not  since  the  Civil 
War,  have  we  seen  a  crtsls  of  the  American 
q>irit.  In  1971,  the  real  test  for  our  country 
is  not  a  test  of  our  power,  but  of  our  people. 
It  is  a  test  of  our  pluralism  and  our  toler- 
ance— and  of  our  ability  to  work  together  In 
the  enterprise  we  call  America. 

So  our  first  priority  and  our  toughest  task 
is  to  heal  our  land.  It  may  take  a  long  time. 
But  we  must  begin  now — at  every  level  of 
government  and  in  every  sector  of  society. 

Our  elected  national  leadership  must  stop 
using  our  divisions  to  win  our  votes.  A 
Southern  Strategy  is  no  substitute  for  Ameri- 
can progress.  And  progress  is  the  key  to  uni- 
fying our  people. 

We  need  progress  in  our  economy — to  still 
the  fear  that  Jobs  for  black  people  will  put 
white  worldng  men  and  women  out  of  work. 
We  must  give  all  Americans  a  chance  to  l>e 
partners  In  a  prosperous  economy,  instead  of 
rivals  for  economic  scarcity. 

We  need  progress  in  our  cities — where  fed- 
eral inattention  today  creates  group  com- 
petition for  services  that  are  in  desperately 
short  supply.  Neighlx>rhood  should  not  have 
to  stand  against  neighborhood  to  get  the 
garbage  picked  up  or  the  streets  cleaned. 

And  we  need  peogress  toward  peace — so 
that  we  can  win  together  in  America  wliat 
we  can  never  win  in  Indochina — a  better  fu- 
ture for  our  own  country. 

The  Administration  tells  us  to  watch  what 
they  do,  not  what  they  say.  But  what  they 
are  doing — and  not  doing — is  driving  Ameri- 
cans further  apart.  And  what  they  are  say- 
ing spreads  even  more  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. In  action  and  in  rhetoric,  the  Ad- 
ministration now  has  one  overriding  duty — 
one  promise  that  must  be  kept — the  promise 
we  heard  three  years  ago:  Bring  us  together. 

Sensitive  national  policies  are  the  best  way 
to  fulfill  that  pledge.  But  they  are  not  the 
whole  answer.  In  New  Tork  and  Houston,  in 
Seattle  and  In  Portland,  Maine,  in  every  town 
and  village  in  America,  the  abUlty  of  people 


to  live  together  also  requires  the  l>est  ener- 
gies of  local  government  and  private  groups. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  has  al- 
ready reqxmded.  At  Pordham  University  in 
1968.  you  H>onaored  the  first  National  Con- 
sultation on  Ethnic  America.  Since  then,  you 
have  convened  similar  consultations  across 
the  country.  And  you  have  not  stopped  with 
a  few  conferences.  Tou  decided  to  establish — 
and  you  are  still  sustaining — the  National 
Project  on  Ethnic  America.  Its  progress  and 
its  publications  have  pointed  the  way,  not  to 
a  mythical  melting  pot,  but  to  a  true  cul- 
tural pluralism.  And  your  committee  has  also 
worked  to  make  urban  government  more 
responsive  to  url>an  people. 

Of  course,  your  ultimate  success — and  the 
success  of  other  private  groups — depends  on 
whether  public  officials  listen  to  wliat  you 
learn.  Only  they  can  change  the  structures 
of  power.  And  structural  change  is  one  re- 
form our  cities  really  need. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee have  given  shape  and  direction  to 
that  reform.  Tour  studlee  emphasize  not  just 
administrative  decentralization,  but  political 
decentralization  as  well.  That  is  a  dry,  rather 
technical  term  for  a  vital  and  exciting  con- 
cept— putting  power  where  the  people  are. 
It  is  perhaps  our  best  chance  to  create  livable 
cities. 

Too  often  In  1971,  the  problems  of  people 
are  at  one  end  of  a  vast,  virtually  immov- 
able municipal  bureaucracy — while  the  pow- 
er to  do  something  is  at  the  other  end,  be- 
yond any  citizen's  reach.  People  feel  isolated 
and  helpless.  A  poth<Me  in  front  of  the  house 
or  a  broken  street  light  on  the  comer  be- 
comes what  New  Torkers  call  a  big  deal — 
and  It  tends  to  stay  that  way.  A  complaint 
often  commands  too  little  attention — and 
even  less  response.  More  basic  decisions  seem 
even  further  removed.  Usually,  they  are 
heard  about  only  after  they  are  made. 

The  inevitable  result  is  resentment  and 
angry  resignation.  The  beginning  of  an  an- 
swer is  to  give  people  some  real  InfiuMice 
over  the  choices  which  affect  and  alter  their 
lives.  We  tiave  seen  some  progress  in  block 
associations,  neighborhood  oiganlaattons, 
and  community  planning  boards.  But  most 
of  them  give  people  nothing  more  than  ad- 
visory authority.  And  that  is  not  enough. 
In  every  neighborhood  of  every  city,  people 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  dissent  and  to 
decide,  to  propoee  and  to  veto.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  issues  Inappropriate  for  com- 
mimlty  consideration — and  that  is  true.  But 
there  are  a  hoet  of  other  issues  that  shoiUd 
belong  to  the  people,  not  to  some  distant 
public  official. 

Neighlwrhood  voices  should  l)e  heard — and 
neighborhood  views  should  be  heeded.  And 
if  they  are.  we  wlU  see  different  neighbor- 
hoods in  different  cities.  We  will  see  cities 
whose  citizens  again  believe  that  they  can 
make  a  difference.  And  we  will  see  neigh- 
borhoods whose  residents  again  work  to- 
gether and  truly  live  together — instead  o< 
imprisoning  themselves  in  the  tragic  solitude 
of  houses,  isolated  each  from  each  by  frus- 
tration and  suspicion. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  town  with  a  pop- 
ulation prol>ably  equal  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  live  l>etween  7Sth  Street  and  79th 
Street  on  Riverside  I>rlve.  There  is  no  way 
that  t>lock  and  Riunford,  Maine,  can  ever 
be  exactly  the  same.  But  that  block  should 
be  able  to  have  some  of  the  good  things  I 
had  in  Rimiford.  Neighbors  should  know 
each  other's  names.  They  should  meet  to> 
gether  and  decide  issues  together.  And  they 
prolMkbly  should  even  talk  about  the  argu- 
ment two  friends  down  the  street  had  at 
the  last  community  meeting. 

I  believe  that  urban  neighborhoods  can  be 
that  way — if  we  give  urban  neighlmrs  a  rea- 
son to  learn  about  each  other  and  work  with 
each  other.  When  you  strip  away  all  the 
bureaucratic  and  academic  language,  that's 
what  nelghlxirhood  government  is  really  all 
about. 


But  when  we  talk  cf  the  need  for  smaUer 
units  of  government,  some  planners  are  qulOk 
to  remind  us  ttiat  many  at  otir  problems  re- 
quire larger  units  than  we  already  have. 
Anyone  who  lives  in  a  city  feels  the  impact 
of  the  surrounding  region.  Newark  smog  is 
also  New  Tork  smog.  Jersey  City's  pollution 
does  not  stay  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Hudson  River.  And  a  housing  shortage  In 
Queens  is  mvarlably  felt  In  Fairfield  County. 

In  short,  many  cA  our  local  challenges  are 
really  regional  challenges — and  they  require 
a  regional  response.  But  how  can  we  create 
a  metropolitan  urt>an  planning  without  de- 
stroying the  hope  for  neighborhood  power? 
How  can  we  satisfy  legitimate  demands  for 
local  control  without  sacrificing  our  chance 
to  control  an  urgent  regioxuU  crisis? 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  answer  thoee 
questions  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  an- 
swer is  in  o\ir  own  history.  Americans  have 
always  beUeved  that  each  public  ^function 
should  belong  to  the  level  of  government 
that  can  carry  it  out  effectively  and  an- 
ciently. But  in  recent  years,  we  have  al- 
lowed our  practices  to  slip  away  from  our 
principles.  Cities  have  ended  up  with  power 
that  should  be  assigned  to  larger  units  of 
government — and  to  smaller  ones  as  well. 

The  only  solution  is  a  thorough  struc- 
tural reform  of  public  power.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of 
our  Nation's  beginnings,  we  must  make  a 
new  iaeglnning  in  urban  government.  That 
may  even  require  that  we  take  another  lead 
from  our  forefathers  by  calling  a  multitude 
of  "luban  constitutional  conventions" — 
conventiotis  where  governors  and  mayors, 
legislators  and  community  leaders  can  raise 
and  resolve  some  of  the  hardest  problems 
our  cities  and  suburbe  face.  With  a  little 
luck  and  a  lot  of  reform,  we  might  end  up 
with  government  subunlts  in  every  city  and 
a  government  supeninlt  in  every  metropoli- 
tan area. 

That  really  doesnt  sound  very  glamorous. 
It  would  require  tough,  tedious  nuts  and 
bolts  work.  But  that  is  also  the  only  way 
to  make  the  system  work  for  people.  And 
that,  after  all,  i^  the  real  meaning  of  Amer- 
ican politics. 

Of  coxirse,  tiimlng  that  meaning  into  a 
reaUty  is  never  easy.  Urban  constitutional 
conventions  would  have  to  overcome  the 
influence  of  special  pleaders  and  the  pull  of 
vested  interests.  The  stakes  would  be  high. 
The  struggle  would  take  time  and  energy 
and  commitment.  Success  would  be  as  dlf- 
flcult  to  achieve  as  success  at  the  national 
level  in  bringing  people  together. 

But  I  think  we  can  win  I>oth  of  thoee 
battles. 

I  think  we  can  build  a  society  good  enough 
to  be  great. 

I  think  we  can  create  rational  governments 
that  pursue  rational  polldee. 

I  think  we  can  make  ourselves  again  one 
people,  each  of  us  different  and  all  of  us 
united. 

And  when  we  grow  tired  or  discouraged, 
we  can  always  look  to  Israel.  Surrounded 
by  hostile  forces,  the  Israelis  have  fash- 
ioned a  nation  where  there  was  none  tie- 
fore.  They  started  with  only  an  idea  and 
a  prayer.  And  there  is  no  end  to  what  they 
have  accomplished. 

Their  example  can  help  to  light  our  way. 
And  we  can  realize  here  in  America  the  hope 
we  also  hold  for  the  Middle  East:  a  time  of 
peace.  Shalom. 

RrVKMUB  Shauno 
(Statement  of  Senator  Eoicoini  S.  Mosxib 
l>efore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  m*»"t. 
U.S.  House  of  R^resentatlves,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Jime  9,  1971) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  to  you  and 
the  members  of  yoxur  committee  for  allowing 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning. 

Whenever  I  enter  this  room.  I  am  struck 
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by  tb»  aweoome  reeponslbUlty  of  this  eom- 

'mtUM  to  angtiua»  all  mwaune  of  VMIerftl 

taxktlon — •  raaponalbnity  given  to  the  Home 

of  Representatives  by  our  Founding  Fkthen. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  tbe  nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  you  and  to  this  committee  for 
Its  remartnble  l«gl«aatlTe  achievements  un- 
der your  ebatnnanshlp.  Landmark  legislation 
like  the  Ttade  Kzpanslon  Act  of  1903,  the 
Medicare  Act  of  1065,  and  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1999  all  bear  testimony  to  the  labors 
of  this  committee. 

And,  as  yoa  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and 
I  were  tn  substantial  agreement  on  all  of 
those  matters. 

Today,  this  committee  is  considering  an- 
other matter  of  landmark  importance — ^tbe 
question  of  how  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  financial  relief  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  In  no  way  Intend 
to  mlnlmlae  our  dllferences  over  the  issue 
before  your  committee,  I  believe  we  have 
substantial  areas  of  agreement  as  to  how  the 
Federal  Government  should  proceed  in  aiding 
the  cities  and  States. 

We  agree,  for  example,  that  most  State 
and,  in  partlciilar,  most  local  governments, 
teoe  heavy  financial  burdens  and  are  in  criti- 
cal need  of  relief. 

We  agree  further  that  the  Congress  should 
and  will  provide  them  with  that  relief.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  made  that  point  very  clearly 
Just  two  weeks  ago  when  you  told  the  mem- 
bers of  the  nilnots  legislature:  "I  will  assure 
you  that  this  Congress  does  Intend  to  provide 
relief  to  both  State  and  local  governments. 
But  we  win  do  It  In  the  right  way." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  that  the 
Administration's  general  revenue  sharing  bill, 
aa  presently  drafted,  is  not  the  answer  to 
assisting  State  and  local  governments.  It 
does  not,  to  use  your  words,  "do  it  tn  the 
right  way." 

The  President's  bill  does  not  meet  the 
three  standards  I  believe  must  be  met  by 
any  leglalatton  Congress  enacts  to  provide 
financial  asslstanoe  to  State  and  local  gov- 
emments. 

First,  It  does  not  channel  the  most  asslst- 
anoe to  those  cities  and  counties  that  need 
It  tlie  most. 

Second,  It  does  not  contain  Incentives  to 
the  States  to  Improve  their  own  systems  of 
raising  revenue.  For  the  Congress  to  pass 
general  revenue  sharing  legislation  without 
these  incentives  would  be  to  give  the  State 
governments  a  carte  blanche  to  perpetuate 
the  inadequate  revenue  raising  systems  that 
have  gotten  them  and  local  govemments  Into 
their  current  fiscal  crises. 

Third,  it  does  not  contain  what,  in  my 
view,  are  adequate  protections  against  the 
Shared  revenues  being  used  in  a  discrimi- 
natory manner. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
what  I  believe  Is  the  most  serious  deficiency 
In  the  President's  proposal — its  failure  to 
Include  need  as  a  criterion  for  apportioning 
assistance  to  local  governments.  The  Presi- 
dent's formula  distributes  assistance  at  the 
local  level  merely  on  the  basts  of  revenue 
raised.  As  we  have  determined  from  careful 
examination,  that  formula  simply  does  not 
get  the  most  assistance  to  the  cities  and 
counties  that  need  it  the  most.  It  does  not 
take  into  accoimt  the  desperate  needs  and 
the  eroding  tax  bases  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
terrible  plight  of  our  central  cltlea.  We  all 
know  that  cities  today  are  called  upon,  like 
never  before,  to  provide  addltloiial  services — 
more  police  protection,  better  sanitation 
services,  better  schools,  treatment  of  addicts, 
public  health  services  and  many  others. 
More  and  more  our  cities  are  becoming  t«- 
poattorles  foe  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  Be- 
eanse  In  Imraaaliig  ninabers,  aubatantial  tax- 
pajTMB  and  bnalnaawes  are  fleeing  to  the 
suburtM.  etty  governments  have  become  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  revenues  to  pay  tbetr 
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bills.  Tet  an  odty  residents,  rich  or  potv, 
young  or  old,  demand  and  deserve  decent 
servioee. 

Last  week  the  mayors  of  ten  of  our  largest 
and  most  hard-pressed  cities  dramatically 
brought  their  pll^t  before  my  Senate  Sub- 
committee which  is  considering  the  same 
question  you  are  examining  here  this  morn- 
ing. Mayor  after  mayor  described  cutbacks  In 
vital  services,  and  warned  of  mor«  drastic 
cuts  to  come.  In  Cleveland,  for  example, 
there  will  be  no  dty-run  recreation  centers 
this  summer.  And  that  city  has  had  to  Are 
1500  public  health  doctors  and  nurses,  gar- 
bage collectors,  and  recreation  workers. 
Cleveland's  plight  may  be  a  little  more  severs 
than  some  of  our  other  large  cities.  But  It  is 
not  unique. 

In  Newark,  of  30,000  drug  addicts,  only 
seven  percent  are  in  treatment.  In  New 
Orleans,  crime  was  up  43  percent  last  year 
and  visits  to  VD  clinics  up  33  percent,  but 
the  numbers  of  police  and  health  workers, 
for  lack  of  funds,  remained  the  same.  In 
Pittsburgh,  the  city  government  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  new  poUce  patrol  can  or  build 
new  flre  houses. 

In  New  York,  Newark,  Detrcrit.  RUla- 
delphia,  and  Atlanta,  to  name  just  a  few, 
city  workers  face  the  prospect  of  being  laid 
off  within  months  if  no  new  revenue  is 
found.  Indeed,  in  most  of  these  cities  some 
layoffs  have  already  begtin  and  vacancies 
are  no  longer  filled. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  no  matter  how 
hard  they  try,  there  is  no  way  without  out- 
side help  the  cities  can  raise  the  kind  of 
money  they  need  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
government.  In  Baltimore,  for  instance,  only 
one  out  of  six  residents  has  a  taxable  in- 
come of  more  than  $3,000  a  year.  In  Newark 
prtqjerty  taxes  are  so  high  they  are  no  longer 
Just  regressive,  they  are  confiscatory.  Build- 
ings la  that  city  are  being  abandoned  so  fast 
that  a  nine  percent  increase  in  the  property 
tax  rate  this  year  resulted  in  a  three  percent 
decrease  In  revenue  froon  that  tax. 

In  short,  our  cities  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  line.  Unless  they  get  help — and  get  it 
fast — city  after  city  in  this  nation  may  fall 
into  bankruptcy. 

There  Is  little  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  State  govemnaents  are,  in  many  ways,  re- 
sponslUe  for  the  sorry  sUtxis  of  the  cities. 
State  govemments  have  all  too  often  denied 
the  cities  the  power  they  need  to  raise  ade- 
quate revenues.  And  the  SUtes  in  too  many 
cases  have  shirked  their  responsibility  to 
provide  cities  with  financial  help. 

But  now  Is  no  time  to  assess  blame.  The 
demise  of  our  great  cities  would  not  be  Just 
a  local  or  a  State  tragedy.  It  would  be  a 
national  tragedy.  That  Is  why  It  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  us — the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress— to  see  to  It  that  that  trag- 
edy Is  sverted. 

No  revenue  sharing  legislation,  at  the 
funding  levels  proposed,  will  by  itself  avert 
that  tragedy.  But  I  believe  revenue  sharing, 
properly  taUored,  can  move  us  In  the  right 
direction. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration's  reve- 
nue sharing  bUl  Is  inadequate.  It  would 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

It  does  not  provide  our  large  urban  areas 
with  the  kind  of  assistance  they  need  to  sur- 
vive. Rather  it  gives  a  distinct  advantage 
to  those  communities  which  are  enclaves  of 
wealthy  residents — too  often  residents  who 
have  fled  the  cities.  The  President's  formula 
rssults,  for  example,  in  Ocunmerce.  Califor- 
nia, receiving  nearly  four  times  as  much  per 
caplU  as  Los  Angeles,  and  in  Highland  Park, 
Michigan,  receiving  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  per  caplU  as  Detroit.  And  It  re- 
sults In  Miami  Beach  receiving  nearly  twice 
aa  maeh  per  capita  as  Miami  and  Tampa  and 
four  times  as  much  per  eaplU  as  Jaekaon- 
viUe. 

That  Is  why  I  have  Introduced  an  altema- 
Uve  to  the  President's  blU.  My  altemattr* 
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would  provide  $6  billion  In  general  **niinr1a] 
assistance  to  the  hard-pressed  cities  and  to 
the  States. 

S.  1770  apportions  finaiiclal  assistance  to 
cities  and  counties  in  relation  to  their  needs 
as  well  as  their  population  and  tax  effort. 
And  my  bill  contains  incentives  to  encourage 
the  States  to  Improve  their  own  systems  of 
raising  revenue. 

I  believe  S.  1T70  would  represent  a  sound 
beginning  to  solving  the  fiscal  crises  of  State 
and  local  governments.  It  recognizes  that 
the  need  for  financial  assistance  of  cities  and 
counties  with  large  percentages  of  poor  peo- 
ple are  greater  than  the  needs  of  wealthy 
communities  which  can  raise  additional 
.-evenue  on  their  own  with  little  effort. 

The  bm  accomplishes  this  by  incorporat- 
ing a  "poverty  ratio"  into  the  formxila  for 
distribution  to  local  governments.  That 
"poverty  ratio"  measiu-es  two  factors  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ability  of  a  city 
to  raise  its  own  revenue — the  percentage  of 
families  within  it  who  receive  public  assist- 
ance. Cities  like  New  York,  Detroit,  Philadel- 
phia. Los  Angeles,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
large  and  small,  would  be  compensated  for 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  their  resi- 
dents are  too  poor  to  pay  their  way. 

To  cite  just  one  example  of  the  effect  of 
the  "poverty  ratio"  in  apportioning  assist- 
ance to  local  governments.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  which  has  no  need  criterion, 
Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  an  affluent 
county,  receives  just  one-third  less  per 
capita  than  does  Baltimore  City.  Under  the 
formula  in  my  legislation,  which  includes 
the  "poverty  ratio."  Baltimore  City  will  re- 
ceive approximately  six  times  as  much  per 
capita  as  does  Montgomery  County. 

I  think  there  Is  another  aspect  of  the  pass- 
through  formula  In  S.  1770  which  wUl  be  of 
interest  to  this  committee.  Unlike  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  my  proposal  does  not  attempt  to 
decide  in  Washington  how  much  asslstanoe 
each  local  government,  no  matter  how  smaU 
or  no  matter  what  services  It  provides,  shotUd 
receive.  Rather,  its  statutory  pass-through 
formula  applies  only  to  those  cities,  counties 
and  townships  with  populations  over  25,000. 
The  shares  for  communities  below  25,000,  un- 
der my  bill,  would  be  decided  by  the  State 
governments,  which  are  In  a  better  position 
than  we  here  In  Washington  to  determine  the 
specific  needs  of  small  communities  within 
their  boundaries. 

As  I  menOoned  earlier,  I  believe  general 
revenue  sharing  legislation  without  incen- 
tives to  the  States  to  improve  their  own  sys- 
tems of  taxation  could  only  serve  to  per- 
petuate existing  Inadequate  revenue  raising 
systems.  For  that  reason,  I  have  included 
two  provisions  in  my  bill  to  encourage,  but 
not  coerce,  the  States  to  improve  their  tax 
structures. 

The  first  would  offer  a  bonus  to  those 
States  which  collect  a  State  income  Ux.  The 
bonus  would  be  equal  to  ten  percent  of  the 
State's  Income  tax  coUectlcms  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  second  provision  would  offer  the  States 
the  option  of  utilizing  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  collect  State  Income 
taxes  for  them.  Both  of  these  provisions  are 
Intended  to  encourage  the  States  to  make 
better  use  of  the  progressive  income  tax 
rather  than  continuing  to  rely  so  heavUy  on 
regressive  Uxes  like  the  property  tax  and  the 
sales  tax. 

During  the  past  decade,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  responded  to  the 
needs  of  the  cities  and  States.  It  declared  a 
national  war  against  poverty.  It  committed 
the  nation  to  rebuilding  our  core  cities 
through  the  Model  Cities  program.  It  has 
vowed  to  preserve  our  environment  through 
programs  to  control  air  and  water  pollution. 
We  must  continue  these  Important  initia- 
tives, and  expand  them.  And  we  must  under- 
take new  initiatives  to  solve  national  prob- 
lems, as  this  committee  baa  done  in  yeoman 
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fashion  by  reporting  urgently  needed  w«lfan 
reform  teglalation. 

But  we  can  never  get  maximum  l>eneflt 
from  the  war  against  poverty,  from  the  Model 
Cities  program,  from  the  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  programs,  or  from  welfare  re- 
form so  long  as  the  streets  of  our  cities  are 
strewn  with  garbage  for  lack  of  money  to 
collect  it.  or  so  long  as  oxix  cities  remain 
hotbeds  of  crime  and  violence  because  they 
cannot  afford  police  to  prevent  it. 

What  the  cities  and  SUtes  need  now  is 
financial  assistance  they  can  use  to  pay  the 
operating  costs  of  government.  They  need 
money  to  pay  for  police  and  fire  protection, 
schools,  and  garbage  collection.  It  is  time 
for   the  Congress  to  respond  to  this  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposal,  to  be  sure.  Is 
no  panacea  for  the  financial  ills  of  city  and 
State  govemments.  But,  I  believe,  it  is  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe,  its  provisions  merit  care- 
ful consideration  by  this  committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished committee.  Thank  you  for  your  pa- 
tience, and  I'd  be  delighted  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions  members  of  the  committee 
may  have. 

"Bbtond  Uxban  StravrvAL" 
(Remarks   by   Senator   Bdmukd   S.   Muskb, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,   June   14,   1971,   to  the 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors) 

We  meet  today  in  a  moment  of  hope  for 
the  cities  of  America. 

Our  hope  comes  from  another  meeting  last 
week  In  Washington — a  meeting  of  mayors, 
governors,  and  key  congressional  leaders 
called  by  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Lawrence  O'Brien.  Its  results  have  been 
widely  reported.  Because  I  was  there,  I  feel 
safe  In  saying  here  that  cities  everywhere  in 
America  have  a  chance  to  survive  in  1971. 

It  has  taken  so  much  time  to  secure  even 
that  much  hope.  Our  cities  have  been  in 
danger  for  more  than  a  decade.  Wadiington 
has  been  indifferent  for  almost  as  long.  I 
have  witnessed  the  Indifference  again  and 
again  diuing  my  twelve  years  there. 

In  19S0,  my  first  year  in  the  Senate,  I 
was  given  committee  assignments  closely 
related  to  urban  affairs — an  issue  clearly 
regarded  as  equal  to  the  lowly  statiu  of  a 
freshman  Senator. 

In  1963,  my  proposal  for  a  subcommittee 
on  intergovernmental  relations  stirred  very 
U'tle  omMsitlon — because  there  was  very 
little  competition  for  the  opportunity  to 
worry  about  State  and  local  finance. 

In  1966,  as  the  floor  manager  for  Model 
Cities.  I  had  to  agree  to  a  cut  In  funds  to 
gain  enough  support  for  the  bill — and  even 
then  it  was  still  touch  and  go  until  the  votes 
were  finally  counted. 

And  in  1969,  my  subcommittee  held  the 
first  congressional  hearings  on  revenue 
sharing — but  we  were  advised  not  to  report 
legislation  to  the  Senate  because  there  was 
no  prospect  for  its  passage. 

Those  years  were  a  time  of  Federal  fail- 
ure. They  were  frustrating  and  they  seemed 
almost  endless.  Most  mayors  and  some 
Senators  and  a  few  Congressmen  were  trying 
to  teach  a  vital  lesson — but  it  often  looked 
as  though  almost  no  one  was  learning.  Now. 
In  1971,  the  message  is  finally  coming 
through.  If  the  cities  go  under,  so  will  the 
suburbs  and  the  towns  and  ultimately  the 
country^r-and  that's  the  only  domino  theory 
I  know  of  which  la  true. 

Fortunately,  the  events  of  recent  days 
will  probably  prevent  a  testing  of  that  truth. 
In  response  to  the  fiscal  plight  of  States 
and  counties,  the  Congress  is  likely  to 
enact  a  phased  Federal  takeover  of  welfare 
cases.^And  the  outlook  for  the  cities  Is  now 
enotigh  new  Federal  money  to  stay  In 
business. 

That  money  Is  the  real  question.  The  name 
at  the  fame  in  Um  cities  Is  survival — and  the 
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name  of  the  survival  doUan  la  unimportant. 
I  have  introduced  a  revenue  ahrlng  bill 
which  your  legislative  action  committee  has 
endorsed.  I  believe  In  that  blU.  But  I  alao 
believe  that  this  Is  not  the  time  to  argue 
over  titles  or  authorship.  How  much  credit 
there  Is  for  any  individual  is  far  lees  crucial 
than  how  much  money  there  la  for  every 
city. 

Our  goal  now  must  be  survival  dollars  for 
the  cities — in  sufficient  amounts,  with  suf- 
ficient local  discreUon.  distributed  according 
to  need. 

A  program  for  survival  must  provide  at 
least  as  much  help  as  my  revenue  sharing 
proposal — ^whlch  gives  the  cities  far  more 
than  the  President's  bill.  A  program  for 
survival  must  allow  very  broad  discretion  in 
allocating  aid — which  is  the  only  way  mayors 
can  meet  the  mounting  price  of  public  serv- 
ices. And  a  program  for  survival  must  put 
the  money  where  the  problems  are — which 
cannot  be  done  by  an  administration  for- 
mula that  leaves  a  gold  coast  reeort  like 
Miami  Beach  with  twice  as  much  aid  per 
capita  as  ite  hard  pressed  neighbor,  the  city 
of  Miami. 

When  we  first  discussed  distribution  ac- 
cording to  need,  we  were  told  that  it  just 
couldnt  be  done.  But  It  has  been  done.  It 
will  be  the  basU  for  the  plan  that  finally 
emerges.  And  it  will  be  better  for  the  big 
citli^  and  better  for  tbU  country,  which 
simply  cannot  afford  anythmg  less  than  a 
focused  attack  on  urban  decay. 

Each  of  us — ^mayors  and  senators  alike — 
must  work  together  for  this  kind  of  sur- 
vival program.  Your  legislative  action  com- 
mittee has  been  fiexlble — and  you  must  re- 
main fiexlble  in  the  days  and  weeks  to  come. 
The  outcome  will  be  a  bill  you  can  live  w<th — 
and  a  bill  your  cities  cannot  live  without. 

We  have  fought  long  and  hard  for  the  sub- 
stance of  revenue  sharing.  Now  we  see  the 
possibility  of  victory — not  for  a  specific  name 
or  a  specific  propoeal — but  for  the  reality  of 
dollars  to  the  cities.  It  Is  a  victory  that  once 
seemed  so  distant  and  today  seems  so  close. 
It  will  be  a  victory  for  all  of  us — for  mayors 
who  worry  about  the  future  of  their  cities 
and  for  concerned  cltieens  who  care  about 
the  fate  of  our  country. 

But  there  Is  a  danger  In  the  possibility  at 
victory  perhaps  not  as  clear  but  almost  as 
serious  as  the  danger  In  defeat.  Some  politi- 
cians seem  to  think  that  survival  dollars 
alone  will  satisfy  the  federal  obligation  to 
urban  Amwica.  We  must  not  permit  their 
view  to  prevail.  We  must  persuade  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  and  the  nation 
to  look  beyond  urban  survival. 

The  blunt  inescapable  truth  is  that  this 
year's  likely  legislation  will  leave  the  cities 
about  where  they  were  when  the  Kemer 
commission  reported — with  just  enough 
money  to  finance  austerity.  Budgets.  Just 
enough  services  to  stave  off  total  break- 
down, and  not  nearly  enough  resources  to  do 
enough  of  the  critical  work  which  must  be 
done.  Rescue  from  imminent  urban  disaster 
is  not  equivalent  to  urban  salvation.  And 
each  of  you  know  that  in  a  very  direct  and 
very  painful  way. 

Mayor  Ray  Grtbbs  of  Detroit  could  use 
survival  dollars  to  rehire  600  lald-off  em- 
ployees, to  retain  1,000  who  are  now  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  to  reverse  reductions  in  essential 
health  and  safety  functions.  But  he  would 
still  be  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  46%  un- 
employment rate  among  black  youths  in 
central  Detroit. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  could 
spend  survival  dollars  to  resore  recent  job 
slashes  and  to  maintain  the  present,  inade- 
quate level  of  police  protection  and  sanita- 
tion services.  But  he  still  could  not  begin  to 
rebuild  the  sections  of  Brownsville  which 
look  like  Dresden  after  World  War  n. 

Mayor  Henry  Maier  of  Milwaukee  could 
use  survival  dollars  to  avert  what  be  Ce- 
Bcrlbes  as  "drastic  cutbacka".  Bat  he  oooltf 
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not  stop  the  deterioration  In  housing  and 
schools  which  has  drlvsn  94,000  eltlasns  out 
td  Mllwauikee  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mayor  Ken  CHbeon  of  Newark  could  put 
survival  dollars  into  so  many  urgent  tasks 
that  I  would  not  even  try  to  list  them  now. 
But  what  could  be  do  about  30,000  drug 
addicu  and  114,000  dtlsens  dependent  on 
welfare — a  third  of  Newark's  whole  popula- 
tion? 

And  Mayor  Jim  Tate  of  Philadelphia  could 
plug  survival  dollars  into  the  980  million 
budget  gap  «iii^  forced  the  city  ooimcil 
to  make  slashes  across  the  board  in  poUce 
patrols,  prison  security,  and  food  aUow- 
ances  for  needy  children.  But  he  could  not 
repair  the  terrible  blight  which  afflicts  so 
many  homes  and  apartments  in  the  slums 
Just  blocks  from  this  hotel. 

Most  mayors  here  today  could  tell  similar 
stories  of  deprivation  and  disaster.  What  It 
all  adds  up  to  is  a  fundamental  urban  trag- 
edy that  will  barely  be  touched  by  revenue 
sharing  or  its  substitute.  Unless  Washing- 
ton does  much  more  in  every  area  of  con- 
cern, most  of  you  will  return  to  this  con- 
ference next  year  as  little  nuire  than  care- 
taker mayors  of  caretaker  govemments  In 
cities  where  survival  la  a  code  word  for  slow 
disintegration. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  is  what  you 
deserve — that  archaic  and  inept  local  ad- 
ministrations have  bred  their  own  prob- 
lems— that  the  mayors  are  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  urban  mess.  I  have  heard  Uie 
charge  that  you  cannot  spend  wisely  and 
the  implication  that  greater  wisdom  resides 
in  Washington.  And  I  cannot  believe  wtiat 
I  am  hearing. 

Mayors  are  not  prolonging  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam — a  war  no  general  can  win  and  no 
reason  can  now  make  right — a  war  which 
has  drained  our  treasure  from  the  tasks  of 
life  at  home  to  the  tasks  of  death  abroad. 
Mayors  have  not  driven  our  prosperity 
into  the  ground,  pushed  our  prices  out  of 
sight,  or  made  the  Jobs  of  working  men  aitd 
women  pawns  In  a  falling  economic  game 
plan. 

Mayors  have  not  Impounded  9800  million 
dollars  of  desperately  needed  domestic  funds. 
Mayors  have  not  decided  that  an  ABM  de- 
serves priority  over  decent  housing.  And 
mayors  have  not  vetoed  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  education  of  children. 

All  of  that  was  done  in  Wastilngton  by 
supposedly  wise  Federal  officials.  Mayors  are 
responsible  for  none  of  it.  But  their  cities 
and  urban  citizens  are  living  every  day  with 
the  painful  impact  of  such  mistakes — mis- 
takes mayors  did  not  make  and  cannot  re- 
verse. 

So  in  the  1970's,  the  Federal  obligation  Is 
larger  than  mere  survival  dollars  to  hold  the 
line  on  decay.  It  Is  as  large  as  the  damage 
Federal  policies  have  already  inflicted  on  our 
cities.  Washington  must  recognize  that  there 
is  no  urban  crisis.  Not  because  there  Is  no 
crisis.  But  because  It  Is  not  just  urban.  It  is 
a  total  national  crisis — and  it  requires  a 
total  national  response. 

That  goal  is  so  easy  to  say,  so  hard  to 
reach.  How  bard,  we  have  found  out  In  re- 
cent years.  Despite  the  warnings  of  the 
Kemer  Commission — despite  the  evnest 
words  of  mayors  and  the  best  efforts  oiSror- 
rted  Senators  and  Representatives — despite 
the  resolutions  of  this  conference — we  have 
not  come  even  close  to  what  Senator  Hum- 
phrey once  called  a  Marshall  Plan  for  urban 
America.  No  wonder  the  cities  have  re- 
mained so  far  from  their  potential  for  a  truly 
clviliBed  life. 

We  cannot  accept  more  of  this  failure.  The 
key  to  our  success  now  Is  poweiv— a  ooalltlon 
for  progress  in  the  cities  with  snoug^  power 
In  the  country  to  make  change  happen.  In 
these  last  hop«fful  days,  we  have  seen  what 
such  a  coalition  can  aoeompllsh.  Xust  weeks 
ago,  the  proq>ect  for  even  a  few  new  urban 
dollars  seamed  ao  bleak.   The  clUea  were 
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drowning— «nd  WMhlii«ton  wbs  ■taywllng  on 
tbe  dock  Mbmttat  tb*  aluipe  ot  tb*  lit*  pn- 
aerrer.  Bat  tocvtbar.  nuyan  and  dty  ofl- 
cUla  ftod  wMnwrtonal  leaden  hav«  morwl 
the  detete  oS  dMd  center  and  toward  rar- 
Tlval  for  urban  America. 

So  tlila  Is  zwt  tbe  maiaent  to  '11l^^1l^^1  oar 
ooaUtlon.  but  to  expand  Ita  cope.  Nlnetem 
aeveoty-one  may  be  tbe  year  of  surrlTal. 
Nineteen  seventy-two  and  the  year  after  and 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  eerentles  must  becotne  a  dec- 
ade of  pracresa  In  tbe  elUea. 

A  ooaUtlon  for  proptae  must  make  Its 
TOloe  beard  and  lu  views  count — all  tbe 
way  from  city  ball  to  Capitol  HUl.  It  must 
exert  a  '"*t'""'tp  effort  for  tbree  miTiimnm 
demands. 

First,  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  must  guar- 
antee a  Job  for  every  worker. 

Kvan  wben  tbe  indicators  told  us  tbere 
was  a  boom,  tbere  was  no  boom  In  your  inner 
dtias.  And  tbe  current  bust  has  hit  barder 
tbere  than  anywhere  else.  Only  when  the 
Federal  Oovemment  becomes  the  employer 
of  last  raaort.  can  we  ease  tbe  despair  of 
coiintlSM  urban  Americans — workers  with- 
out work — workers  wboae  anger  could  snap 
urban  tensions  into  urban  ezploalon  at  any 
moDMDt.  We  must  create  Jobs  for  them  in 
tbe  public  sector — and  we  must  begin  with 
tbe  current  public  service  employment  bill. 

Tbe  President  vetoed  tbe  biU  last  year— 
and  be  baa  threatened  another  veto  In  1971. 
Tliat  Is  BOt  tbe  way  for  this  administration 
to  keep  tte  pledge  to  take  pecqUe  off  of  wel- 
fare rolls  and  put  them  onto  payrolls.  Amer- 
ica must  foUlU  tbat  pledge.  And  mayors  and 
8eaataca  must  play  tbelr  part  by  demanding 
a  Federal  Job  gxiarantee  for  every  worker. 

Rewvl,  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  as- 
aore  a  Uvable  orbaa  environment. 

I  am  not  Just  talking  about  pcrilution.  I 
am  talking  about  tbe  total  i^yslcal  environ- 
ment. I  am  talking  about  cities  strangled  in 
their  traflic  because  tbey  cannot  sell  enough 
bonds  to  build  enougji  mMs  transit.  I  am 
talking  about  schools  where  students  fall 
farther  and  further  behind  and  hoqrttals 
where  paUents  grow  sicker  while  they  are 
»»«g»»eted.  And  I  am  talking  about  slum  chU- 
drsn  who  cannot  move  to  bousing  that  is 
not  there  aud  cannot  avoid  the  lead  poison- 
ing tbat  U  everywhere. 

We  have  dlseoteied  and  studied  and  even 
endmred  tbe  decline  of  the  urban  environ- 
ment, irow  we  must  do  something  to  change 
and  enhance  it — to  make  the  reaUty  of  oar 
ettias  equal  to  the  promise  of  urban  life. 
TiM  Federal  Oovemment  must  master  tbe 
reaourees  to  balld  and  sustain  mass  transit, 
better  schools,  and  quality  bousing.  We  must 
reform  our  wtedlcal  care  system  and  enact 
nattnnal  health  Insurance.  We  must  m»fc^ 
cttles  more  than  plaoes  to  exist.  We  must 
make  them  truly  plaoes  to  Uve. 

Tltlrd.  the  Mderal  Oovemment  must 
Bu^unt  a  maximum  attack  against  urban 
ertme. 

Creating  Joba  and  repairing  tbe  total  phys- 
ical environment  is  not  our  entire  ivban 
task.  It  is  also  essential  to  restore  tbe  rule  of 
law  in  the  streets  of  our  dtiea. 

In  the  Tirban  America  of  1071,  too  often 
the  only  thing  tbat  walks  tbe  akJewalks  after 
dark  Is  fear.  Crime  has  subverted  tbe  sense 
of  community  and  trust  and  driven  mote  ^M 
more  tamUles  Into  tbe  Isolation  at  their  own 
homes — guarded  by  trlide  locks  and  tbe  soli- 
tude of  separation  from  the  neighbors  who 
rtiould  be  their  friends.  Tbe  people  of  our 
cities  have  a  right  to  be  more  than  prisoners 
of  suspicion  and  apprehension.  They  have 
a  right  to  safe  streeu  and  sectire  lives  and 
parks  where  a  careful  mother  can  let  her 
children  play. 

But  tbe  federal  government  has  done  so 
Uttle  to  protect  that  right  We  have  a  new 
attorney  general  and  new  restrlctlans  on 
the  bUl  or  rlghU  and  a  swing  toward  strict 
eonstruetlon.  But  vlolenoe  and  theft  urMl 
addletlon  have  continued  to  climb. 
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What  the  cttlea  need  from  Washington  Is 
nkore  reeoMroes.  not  more  tough  talk.  The 
cities  need  federal  aid  for  additional  police- 
men, better  trained  and  better  equipped. 
Tbe  ctUes  need  an  all  out  federal  campaign 
against  drugs,  at  bane  and  abroad,  to  destroy 
tbe  eurae  of  addiction  which  spawns  half  of 
our  urban  crime.  And  cities  and  states  alike 
need  help  to  make  our  courts  sure  and  swift 
in  convicting  the  guilty  and  freeing  the  in- 
nocent— Just  sa  they  need  federal  help  to 
ntake  our  prisons  plaoes  for  rehabilitation 
instead  of  schools  for  crime. 

In  short,  billions  of  new  federal  dollars 
must  be  poured  into  every  area  of  urban  en- 
deavor for  every  year  of  the  seventies.  The 
cost  in  money  may  seem  high — but  the  cost 
of  what  we  are  doing  now  is  human  suffer- 
ing and  human  deprivation. 

And  we  can  afford  to  pay  tbe  price  for 
xirban  decency.  We  can  afford  leas  than  sev- 
enty-five blUion  dollars  for  defense.  We  can 
afford  to  stop  a  war  which  Is  infecting  brave 
young  Americans  with  the  disease  of  heroin. 
We  can  afford  to  invest  the  savings  in  the 
salvation  of  our  cities.  And  we  can  afford 
notlilng  less. 

For  half  a  decade  and  more,  mayors  have 
been  standing  on  the  thin  margin  of  disaster. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  last  week  you 
and  yoiu:  cities  have  won  a  chance  to  step 
bsck  from  the  edge.  You  have  probably  won 
some  time  for  in-ban  America — something 
which  was  in  desperately  short  supply  Just 
a  few  days  ago. 

We  must  now  tise  that  time  to  move  be- 
yond urban  s\u^val. 

If  foreign  enemiea  were  destroying  our 
neighborhoods,  undermining  our  health, 
poisoning  our  air,  and  spreading  crime  and 
violence  in  our  streets,  this  nation  would 
stop  at  nothing  to  stop  them. 

And  that  is  almost  what  is  happening  to 
urban  America.  The  only  distinction  is  that 
tbe  enemy  Is  within — tbe  enemy  is  Indiffer- 
ence and  neglect. 

We  must  begin  now  to  defeat  tbat  enemy— 
or  we  will  ultimately  loae  our  citlea  and  our 
country. 

As  mayors,  you  have  been  In  tbe  thick  of 
tbe  batUe  year  after  year. 

You  and  your  allies  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment have  gained  some  vital  ground. 

Now  together,  we  can  win  the  urban  battle. 

Our  cities  can  do  more  than  survive.  Tbey 
can  prevail. 

A  Was  Aauwar  Hoonr 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Kmukv  8.  Muskik,  to 
tbe  New  Hampshire  Bar  Association,  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  K.H.,  June  18,  1971) 
Whenever  I  think  of  coming  home  to  New 
England,  I  remember  tbe  green  hills  and  tbe 
clear  air  and  the  sense  I  have  always  hn^ 
that  this  is  the  place  to  live. 

nom  here,  tbe  problems  In  Washington 
seem  so  distant.  From  here,  tbe  Senate  may 
appear  as  Just  a  place  of  honor,  not  a  cham- 
ber for  tough  work  and  bard  decisions.  Here, 
men  and  women  take  confldenoe  from  tbe 
past  and  keep  confidence  In  tbe  future. 

But  in  this  last,  difflcult  decade,  tbe  crisis 
of  America  has  Intruded  on  tbe  calm  of 
Northern  New  gngi^n^i 

Your  sons  have  been  sent  to  fight  and  kill 
and  die  in  a  war  started  without  our  con- 
sent or  even  our  knowledge — a  war  no  gen- 
eral can  win  and  no  reason  can  now  wfc-* 
right. 

Your  neighbors  in  tbe  factories  and  stores 
of  Durham  and  Newport  have  felt  tbe  swing 
from  bust  to  boom  and  back  to  bust  sgalzv — a 
swing  which  has  put  workers  out  of  work  and 
pushed  prices  out  of  sight. 

And  each  of  you  baa  learned  tbrotigb  this 
time  and  these  trials  to  wonder  about  tbe 
future  and  tbe  fate  of  America — something 
which  once  looked  ss  seciuv  as  Uount 
Washington. 

I  wish  I  could  ten  you  now  that  aU  of  th't 
will  soon  pass.  But  any  politician  who  says 
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that  alter  tbe  events  of  recent  days  would 
not  be  serving  you  or  the  truth.  There  is  too 
much  we  do  not  know — and  too  Uttle  we  can 
stUl  be  certain  of.  So  tonight  I  want  to  speak 
with  you  about  another  threat  which  has 
invaded  your  conununltles  from  the  larger 
world — a  threat  to  your  children  .and  New 
Hampshire's  safety. 

I  am  talking  about  the  evil  white  powder 
Stewart  Alsop  c&Hs  the  "city  killer" — the 
powder  that  produces  half  of  our  crime  and 
most  of  the  fear  which  stalks  our  streets. 

I  am  talking  about  the  epidemic  of  heroin — 
the  sickness  of  an  addiction  which  has  al- 
ready afflicted  people  in  every  part  of  our 
land. 

And  I  am  talking  about  the  countless  con- 
demned Americans : 

About  1,000  babies  bom  each  year  in  New 
York  City  as  addicts,  helpless  heirs  to  the 
terrible  pain  of  their  mother's  habit. 

About  the  thousands  of  veterans  exposed 
to  heroin  in  Vietnam  who  are  now  carrying 
a  horrible  curse  home  to  their  families  and 
our  towns. 

About  more  than  100,000  despondent  and 
disUlusloned  people  whoee  health  and  will 
and  hope  have  been  shattered  aInKiet  beyond 
repair. 

And  their  disease  has  Infected  New  Hamp- 
shire. Ptor  almost  a  generation,  your  state 
and  my  state  seemed  virtuaUy  immune.  But 
now  we  know  that  no  place  anywhere  Is 
Immune.  Now  we  know  that  drugs  and  ad- 
diction can  strike  at  any  town  or  any  family. 
Rockingham  County  District  Attorney  Carle- 
ton  Eldredge  warns:  "Our  county  is  experi- 
encing an  eplden^c  of  drug-related  burgla- 
ries, larcenies,  and  robberies.  Unless  we  i^- 
proach  these  problems  with  more  effective 
measures,  both  drug  abuse  and  drug  re- 
l*ted  crimes  will  increase— and  what  is  now 
an  epidemic  will  become  a  chronic  condi- 
tion." 

Yet  we  are  doing  so  UUle  about  a  danger 
tbat  Jeopardizes  so  much.  And  the  little  we 
are  doing  adds  up  to  even  less  action  against 
the  deadliest  drug  of  aU.  In  Washington.  I 
have  seen  the  crisis  of  heroin  noticed  and 
studied  and  denounced.  I  have  seen  Wash- 
ington talk  a  good  game  against  heroin,  but 
the  facu  show  that  everywhere  people  are 
losing. 

You  can  see  why  in  the  sad  statistics  of  the 
current,  half-hearted  federal  effort. 

This  year,  the  federal  government  will 
spend  only  taa  million  enforcing  our  drug 
laws.  That's  less  than  the  prloe  of  shutting 
down  the  8ST. 

This  year,  tbe  federal  government  will 
spend  only  $7  million  on  drug  education, 
•30  million  on  drug  research,  and  $43  mUlton 
on  treatment  and  rehabiUtaUon.  That  equals 
the  cost  oif  the  ^etnam  War  for  one  dav  in 
1968. 

Last  year,  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  treated  only  1400  patients— at 
tbe  incredible  ooet  of  910.000  each. 

Last  year,  the  Community  Health  Centers 
Act  reached  Just  a  few  more  than  3.000 
addicts. 

And.  while  26%  of  all  addicts  are  veterans. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  maintains 
exactly  five  drug  treatment  units  with  an 
average  of  fifteen  beds  each. 

In  short,  the  federal  government  Is  help- 
ing Just  2%  of  the  addicts  in  America.  Any 
system  with  a  record  like  that  is  nothing 
less  than  an  absolute  and  total  failure. 

Obviously,  we  can  and  must  do  more  by 
spending  more  on  law  enforcement,  research, 
and  treatment.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
answer  or  even  most  of  the  answer.  As  long 
as  drugs  flow  freely  into  our  country,  heroin 
will  hook  people  faster  than  we  can  educate 
them,  faster  than  we  can  catch  them,  and 
faster  than  we  can  cure  them.  We  will  not 
even  begin  to  defeat  addiction  until  we  care 
as  much  about  bis  fix  as  the  Junkie  does. 

We  must  care  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
must  care   in  every   neighborhood   and  in 
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our  foreign  policy.  The  federal  government 
must  laimcb  a  war  against  heroin  as  broad 
as  the  world  that  produces  it  and  as  de- 
fined as  the  addict  who  craves  it. 

That  Lb  v^y  I  introduced  new  narcotics  leg- 
islation In  the  Senate  In  Ifay.  The  legisla- 
tion calls  for  two  major  reforms.  I  believe 
both  of  them  are  essential. 

We  must  set  up  a  central  federal  agency 
with  overall  responsibility  for  fighting  drug 
abuse. 

This  agency  must  have  as  much  money  as 
it  needs.  It  must  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  president.  And  it  must  devise  and 
implement  a  cc^erent  national  effort  to  pull 
all  our  present  programs  together  and  push 
them  to  their  maximum  limits.  A  single 
oflBce  of  drug  abuse  offers  far  more  hope  than 
a  federal  effort  fragmented  among  several 
cabinet  agencies— each  of  them  hobbled  by 
Inadequate  power  and  Insufllclent  skills — 
all  of  them  partly  responsible  for  a  problem 
none  of  them  can  resolve-. 

Destroying  heroin  at  its  source  will  be 
difficult.  It  wiU  take  a  long  time  and  it  wiU 
cost  money.  But  this  country  spends  $76  bil- 
lion on  defense  and  war.  Surely,  we  can 
afford  a  fraction  as  much  to  protect  our 
children,  our  cities,  and  our  safety. 

Today,  the  Administration  sent  the  Con- 
gress a  bin  similar  to  my  proposal  for  co- 
ordinating the  domestic  war  against  h«t>in. 
I  welcome  the  bill.  Though  it  is  somewhat 
different  from  mine,  the  aim  is  the  saxoe — 
to  exterminate  addiction  In  America.  That 
goal  Is  so  easy  to  say,  so  hard  to  reach.  And 
it  is  too  vital  for  destructive  partisan  dis- 
putes or  debates  about  who  deserves  the 
credit  for  what.  That  is  why  I  am  co-sponsor- 
ing tbe  Administration's  bill — and  that  la 
also  why  I  will  try  to  strengthen  It.  I  will 
have  criticisms  and  I  ^U  offer  amendments 
— not  as  a  Democrat  against  Republicans,  not 
as  a  Senator  against  the  President,  but  as  a 
concerned  American,  worried  about  what 
drugs  are  doing  to  America. 

I  think  the  Administration's  program  Is 
not  enough — and  I  hope  that  together  the 
Congress  and  the  President  can  do  better. 

The  Adminlstratloc's  bill  provides  coor- 
dination only  for  treatment  and  education 
programs.  Law  enforcement  and  veterans' 
problems  are  rtlU  left  in  their  current  oon- 
<Utlon  of  fragmented  disarray.  Moreover,  the 
bill  simply  ignores  the  challenge  of  foreign 
heroin  production.  It  call^  for  no  expansion 
In  our  efforts  to  substitute  other  crops  for 
opliun  around  the  world — an  expansion  tbat 
is  essential  to  any  successful  attack  on 
heroin. 

Finally,  tbe  Administration  has  asked  for 
some  new  funds  to  fi^t  drugs.  The  amount 
will  Just  about  make  up  for  the  failure  to 
request  the  anti-drug  money  Congress  has 
already  authorized.  Last  year,  for  example. 
Congress  authorized  $102  million  for  nar- 
cotics treatment  and  education.  But  this 
January,  the  Administration  requested  less 
than  one-quarter  of  that  amount. 

A  nation  with  as  much  wealth  as  ours 
must  do  more  than  this  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  people. 

The  Administration's  bill  is  a  late  but  en- 
couraging beginning.  Its  provisions  must  be 
toughened  and  its  financing  must  be  vastly 
increased. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  heroin — and 
there  Is  no  single  answer.  Methadone  main- 
tenance can  puU  some  Junkies  away  fr<Mn 
heroin — but  it  cannot  help  others  and  it  is 
itself  addicting.  Antagonist  drugs  may 
someday  virtually  immunize  heroin's  vic- 
tims from  further  disaster — but  there  is  too 
Uttle  money  for  research  and  probably  too 
much  time  to  wait.  Perhaps  the  most  vital 
step  wotild  be  a  truly  effective  anti-drug 
education  program  in  our  schools — to  teach 
our  eblldrm  tbe  terrible  truth  about  the 
dreanu  in  a  hypodermic  needle  or  an  amphet- 
amine pill. 
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And  beyond  aU  this,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
why  this  has  happened  to  America — and  we 
must  do  aomethlng  about  tbe  answer. 

Only  a  month  ago.  an  army  psycbiatzlst 
reported  that  the  reasc»  sddlns  in  Viet 
Nam  were  turning  to  heroin  was  because 
they  did  not  want  to  be  there.  "The  nwn," 
he  said,  "were  reacting  to  Viet  Nam  stnicb 
like  the  deprived  in  a  ghetto."  So  our  task — 
yours  and  mine  and  every  American's — is 
not  only  to  batUe  heroin  directly,  but  to 
go  after  the  conditions  which  breed  addic- 
tion. Not  Just  poverty  in  housing  or  in  in- 
come, but  the  poverty  at  soul  which  leads 
people  to  lose  faith,  to  drop  out.  cop  out. 
and  turn  on.  Not  Just  the  wrong  of  a  war 
over  there  which  drives  young  Americans 
to  dnigs.  but  the  wrongs  back  here  which 
leave  so  many  with  the  sense  that  tha«  is 
no  way  to  build  a  better  life  or  make  the 
system  respond. 

You  and  I  realize  that  the  American  ideal 
can  work.  Now  we  must  make  it  a  reaUty  for 
every  American. 

No  one  can  claim  tbat  this  will  wholly  con- 
trol heroin.  We  also  need  a  tough,  aU-out 
effort  by  police  and  proaecutors,  courts  and 
treatment  centers,  schools  and  parents.  But 
in  the  final  analysis.  aU  of  that  wiU  fall  im- 
less  we  build  a  country  worthy  of  ova  be- 
liefs— a  country  where  prosperity  and  poU- 
tics  alike  serve  aU  of  tbe  people. 

When  I  visit  New  Bampsbire  now  I  t*»inv 
here  as  elsewhere  of  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can life.  But  here.  too.  and  across  New  Eng- 
land. I  see  the  promise  of  American  life. 

I  see  what  our  fatho's  and  tbelr  fatben 
before  them  were  able  to  do. 

I  see  the  character  that  gives  us  tbe 
strength  to  fight  for  what  is  right — In  our 
own  towns  and  wherever  else  America  is  in 
danger. 

I  see  people  who  understand  how  to  live 
in  peace  with  each  other  and  in  harmony 
with  their  surrounding. 

And  I  am  convinced  tbat  tbe  promise  of 
our  country  can  be  kept.  Recession  and  war, 
credibility  gaps  and  drug  addiction  will  teat 
America.  But  they  will  never  defeat  Amer- 
ica— if  we  care  enough  to  do  enotigh  about 
them. 

You  know  bow  much  you  care — and  so  do 

And  tbat  is  why  I  brieve  we  will  prevail 

in  New  Hampshire,  In  New  England,  and  In 
the  nation. 

You  know  bow  much  you  care — and  so  do 
they. 

Law  AND  OtBR:  Bktond  thx  Cook  Wosd. 
SmucaaT  1B7I — ^Psar  I 

This  Is  a  difficult  moment  to  write  about 
America.  In  tbe  one  hundred  and  ninety-fifth 
year  of  our  history,  our  people's  faith  in  our 
country's  fate  is  profoundly  shaken.  A  re- 
cent survey  tells  us  that  almost  half  of  them 
now  expect  o^a  national  divisions  to  lead 
to  national  breakdown.  That  Is  so  easy  to  say, 
so  hard  to  comprehend.  Most  of  us  have  as- 
sumed the  durabUlty  of  the  system  which  has 
always  sustained  our  hopes.  Through  time 
and  trials  and  in  the  toughest  moment,  our 
country  and  our  country's  principles  have 
prevaUed.  Despite  the  dangers  and  the 
doubts,  moat  of  us  have  felt  a  sure  sense  of 
security  about  our  place  in  America  and 
America's  place  in  the  world. 

Our  tmease  now  is  unusual — and  it  wlU 
not  be  easy  to  cure.  We  are  told  that  our  most 
urgent  task  U  to  heal  division  and  buUd  con- 
fidence and  restore  trust.  But  no  one  can  ful- 
fill the  promise  to  bring  us  together  unless 
be  can  also  show  us  where  we  are  going.  We 
must  believe  again  that  we  can  find  out  what 
is  wrong  and  begin  to  make  things  right. 

So  it  is  not  possible,  in  a  l>orrowed  phrase, 
to  Just  "cool"  America.  There  is  too  much 
people  WiU  not  be  cool  about.  They  see  their 
sons  sent  to  war  and  their  Jobs  disappear. 
They  are  Uving  everyday  with  tbe  dlsqiUet- 
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ing  question  a  national  news  "^c*^"^  asked 
more  than  a  year  ago:  "Why  doean't  anything 
work  anymore  7~ 

And  novrtiere  is  tbwe  less  cool  and  more 
worry  than  in  the  tide  of  anger  and  appre- 
hension about  crime  in  America.  Too  often, 
on  tbe  night-time  streets  of  any  town,  tbere 
is  no  one  to  see  and  the  only  thing  on  the 
sidewalks  after  dark  ts  fear.  In  tbe  last  dec- 
ade, crime  across  the  country  climbed  by  an 
incredible  148% — and  violent  crime  alone 
Increased  130%. 

Thoae  numbers  were  election  issues  in  1968 
and  1970.  They  are  likely  to  be  an  issue  again 
in  1972.  But  those  numbers  are  also  people— 
and  in  1971  it  is  people  who  are  in  trouble.  A 
cabdriver  in  the  city  of  New  York  refuses 
to  change  anything  larger  than  a  five  doUar 
bill — but  he  stUl  worries  that  his  next  pas- 
senger may  kiU  him  for  the  petty  cash.  A 
father  in  the  slums  of  Detroit  does  his  very 
best  with  the  very  Uttle  he  has — and  then 
one  day  he  finds  heroin  and  a  hypodermic 
needle  hidden  on  his  fourteen-year-old's 
closet  shelf.  A  housewife  in  the  suburbs  of 
Los  Angeles  wants  to  read  the  late  evening 
edition  of  the  next  morning's  pi^;>er — but  yes- 
terday's news  warns  her  not  to  test  her  safe- 
ty with  an  11  P.M.  walk  to  tbe  comer  store. 
A  merchant  in  the  center  oi  Dallas  buys  bur- 
glar alarms  and  safety  locks  and  shatter- 
proof glass — but  repeated  robberies  drain  bis 
profits  and  finally  destroy  his  business. 

No  matter  what  tise  we  do  for  our  coun- 
try, we  must  do  far  tootk  to  combat  tbe 
mounting  wave  of  crime.  So  much  is  at  stake. 
What  wUl  we  gain  from  prosperity — if  crime 
continues  to  threaten  our  livelihood  and  our 
lives?  What  tranqulIUty  wUl  come  from 
peace — if  crime  turns  more  urban  streets  into 
virtual  tree  fire  zonesf  Americans  wUl  not 
settle  for  that — and  they  should  not  have  to 
settle  for  it.  Tbey  have  the  rl^t  to  Uve  and 
work  free  from  fear. 

There  are  men  in  high  places — nten  of  the 
law  who  should  surely  know  better — who  ask 
us  to  rely  on  tough  talk  and  a  turn  toward 
repression.  They  are  trying  to  enforce  order 
by  stretching  the  law.  They  are  trying  to 
preserve  the  country  by  whittling  away  at 
constitutional  rights.  And  their  tactics  are 
a  real  danger  to  Justice  in  America.  American 
Justice  is  endangered  when  an  official  voice 
proclaims  the  guilt  of  a  su^>ect  still  pre- 
sumed innocent — and  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Calley  case,  it  takes  a  letter  from  a  young 
army  captain  to  remind  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  of  his  responsibUlty  to  the  rule 
of  law.  American  Justice  is  endangered  wben 
disrespect  for  legal  principles  becomes  an  ac- 
cepted pubUc  practice:  disrespect  in  the  form 
of  wiretapping  without  a  court  order — whidi 
is  simply  and  plainly  unconstttutlcnial:  dis- 
respect in  the  form  of  preventive  detention — 
which  the  Administration's  own  study  tells 
us  wlU  not  work;  and  disreepect  in  the  form 
of  '*no  knock"  procedures — which  violate  a 
citizen's  precious  right  to  privacy  lu  bis  own 
home. 

And  perhaps  the  worst  tragedy  ts  tbat  re- 
pressive tactics  like  this  have  made  no  gains 
against  rising  crime.  In  the  last  two  years — 
years  when  we  were  promised  success — we 
have  seen  more  and  more  f aUxire  as  tbe  crime 
rate  continued  to  soar.  Tough  talk  and  re- 
preesicm  may  satisfy  a  psychic  longing  to 
strike  back  at  lawlessness.  They  may  win  a 
few  more  precincts  or  a  few  more  votes.  And 
they  wUl  also  defeat  the  cause  of  Uberty  and 
distract  us  frmn  tbe  real  work  of  wghttn^ 
crime. 

But  I  believe  that  there  is  hope — that  we 
can  make  our  streets  safer  and  our  honMS 
more  secure.  I  believe  In  this  America — tbat 
tbe  system  has  not  failed,  tbou^  some  lead- 
ers may  have  failed  tbe  system.  I  believe  ww 
can  use  our  country's  prlnetplaa  to  buDd  lav 
and  ordw — and  law  wlHi  ordir— and  ctlma 
control  Instead  of  code  vorda.  We  wm 
not  find  any  of  those  In  campaign  apeecbea 
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or  «pttlMla  or  waaoaa  tauaatlo  Atfti  In  the 
Ban/imMtm  Ooort.  Tntwrt,  w  orast  aak  bartf 
qxMstlona.  Mttle  for  no  may  auwaa.  And 
liMlat  on  aoIuttoDa  wblcb  can  nmXtf  tnm  the 
tld*  agstnst  lawlavneM. 

W«  bsve  alrMdy  iMen  told  much  of  viiat 
BMUt  to  done.  Pnaldentlal  GotmnlOBlona  and 
KzecutlT«  Ttek  VoroM  and  Senate  Cotnmlt- 
teee  have  pened  end  analysed  the  orlils.  In 
1909,  the  Pzealdentl  Oommtaion  oa  Violence 
In  Amerloa  eettntated  that  It  would  oost  an 
additional  $6  hUllon  to  mount  an  effectlTe 
fight  for  law  and  order.  But  we  are  atiU  epend- 
Ing  far  laaa  than  we  should — and  aeoompllab- 
inc  tar  leaa  than  we  must.  It  la  time  to  act 
now — In  all  the  ways  we  know  are  critical.  I 
hope  to  outline  a  program  for  action  In  my 
next  eotiunn. 


Law  akd  Oaoaa 

8n: 


BrrOND    TRX    COOB    WOBD, 

1071— Pakt  n 


In  my  last  colnmii.  I  wrote  about  the 
urgent  threat  of  crime  and  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlon'a  fMIure  to  build  law  and  order.  But 
merely  naming  the  threat  and  pointing  to 
the  failure  ia  not  enough.  A  victory  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  security  of  people  will 
require  reform  throughout  the  criminal 
Justloe  system. 

We  have  been  warned  again  and  again 
that  the  system  la  overbtirdened  with  vlc- 
tlml«ea  crimes.  Too  often,  we  have  tried  to 
deal  with  personal  problems  that  are  aodal 
problema  by  outlawing  them.  Now  federal 
help  and  local  refomt  must  develop  alterna- 
tive methods  to  treat  offetuMs  like  drunk- 
enness. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  tolerate 
the  policies  which  force  the  police  and  the 
courts  to  waste  their  time  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting people  and  property  from  crime. 

PaUoe  departmenta  should  not  be  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  our  neglected  social  Ills.  And 
neither  should  policemen  to  forced  to  act 
aa  clerks.  A  recent  study  In  a  medlum-sUe 
dty  reported  that  over  60%  of  police  time 
was  committed  to  administrative  assign- 
ments. A  patrolman  belongs  on  his  beat, 
not  tohlnd  a  desk — and  Washington  must 
make  that  poaalble  with  money  to  train  and 
hire  administrative  help.  Washington  must 
support  our  local  police — to  make  them  as 
effective  aa  they  can  to  and  as  fair  as 
they  should  to.  They  deserve  totter  pay. 
better  equ^Knent,  and  totter  training.  Only 
then,  will  aociety  deserve  and  command  the 
beat  poaalble  law  enforcement. 

But  more  policy  with  more  resources 
are  not  tto  whole  answer  because  our  police 
cannot  do  the  whole  job  alone.  So  much 
ultimately  depends  on  our  courts  and  our 
oocrectioaal  system.  Aiul  their  persistent 
defects  have  led  to  repeated  disaster. 

If  justloe  delayed  la  Justice  denied,  there 
la  far  too  little  Juatice  In  America's  courta. 
Acroas  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  over  half  at  the  persons  in 
prison  or  JaU  are  not  there  because  they 
have  been  Judged  guUty  of  a  crime.  Moat 
of  them  are  almpiy  waiting,  often  as  Icmg 
aa  eighteen  mootto.  for  a  day  In  court.  It 
ia  like  the  Bed  Queen's  Jurisprudence  in 
Alice  in  WonierlmMd:  first  tto  ptmiahment, 
then  the  trial.  And  tto  reaulta  should  not 
to  surprising.  To  clear  tto  backlog.  Judges 
and  pcoaecutors  allow  thousands  of  defend- 
anta  to  plead  guilty  to  reduced  charges.  In 
the  end.  whatever  sentence  ia  paaaed  is  fre- 
qtiently  laaa  ttot  it  should  to  and  usually 
long  after  the  offense.  No  wonder  the  Preal- 
dent'a  violence  commission  concluded  that 
court  dday  was  contributing  ilgnlflcantly 
to  a  nationwide  breakdown  in  law  and  order. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  change  all 
that.  We  can  act  at  tto  national  levM  to 
pay  at  least  acme  of  the  biU  for  mod- 
emlitfag  court  prooedurea,  hiring  pro(aa< 
stonal  admlnMraton,  and  >traainllnlng  Jury 
■eiectfam.  If  ocm|Kitm  can  program  our  In- 
terecBtlnental  dafenae,  they  ean  mrsly 
prognHB  court  calendars  to  aaeore  twlfter 
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Jnstioe  for  every  sospect— and  a  strongw 
defense  for  every  dty  and  neigbbortKxxi. 
With  tto  rlg^t  Inveatznent,  we  can  achlere 
Chief  Justice  Burgerls  goal  at  a  alzty-day 
limit  before  trial— and  that  wo\ild  mean 
fairer  law  and  more  order  everywhere  in 
America. 

And  we  must  make  a  similar  Investment  in 
our  correctional  system.  Today,  we  are  giving 
lees  than  3%  of  our  criminal  Juatice  funds 
to  penal  reform  and  convict  rehabilitation. 
What  are  we  getting  In  return?  Prisons  that 
are  schoola  for  crime — prisons  that  turn 
first-time  criminals  into  repeat  offenders  in- 
stead of  productive  citizens.  How  ironic  that 
we  are  willing  to  q>end  so  much  to  catch  a 
thief — and  so  little  to  change  him  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  catch  him  over  and  over 
again. 

A  commitment  of  will  and  resources  to  re- 
form the  criminal  Justice  system  can  begin 
to  build  law  and  order.  But  we  must  do  far 
more. 

We  must  try  to  root  out  the  catises  of 
crime.  I  am  not  talking  atout  deteriorated 
housing  or  tto  shame  of  poverty — we  must 
re^tond  to  them  because  response  ia  right, 
not  for  the  sake  <tf  a  distant  relief  from 
crime.  And  I  am  not  talking  atout  Supreme 
Ckiurt  decisions — few  prospective  lawineak- 
ers  bear  of  them  and  even  fewer  read  them. 

I  am  Instead  talking  atout  the  evil  white 
powder  Stewart  Alsop  caUs  the  "city  killer". 
I  am  talking  atout  the  epidemic  of  toroin 
which  is  responsible  for  50%  of  our  urban 
crime.  And  I  am  talking  atout  people  twisted 
into  addicts  and  lawbreakers:  atout  a  section 
of  New  York  City,  where  18.000  men  and 
women — out  of  a  total  population  of  58,000 — 
are  helpless  slaves  to  a  heroin  habit;  atout 
the  city  of  Washington,  where  87%  of  the 
addicts  are  less  than  26  years  old — because 
very  few  addicts  live  to  to  very  old;  atout 
the  soldiers  who  did  not  go  to  Jail  or  flee  to 
Canada — and  are  now  carrying  a  horrible 
curse  home  to  their  towns  and  their  familiea; 
atout  290,000  Americans  who  attack  count- 
lees  fellow  cltiaena  and  steal  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  feed  an  expensive,  murderous,  im- 
placable addiction. 

A  large  part  of  tto  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  causes  crime  Is  heroin.  But  for  heroin 
Itself,  there  are  no  easy  answers  and  there  is 
no  single  answer.  So  much  has  failed  and  so 
little  has  succeeded.  And  at  least  part  of  the 
reason  for  faUure  is  our  half-hearted  effort. 
Together,  federal,  state,  and  local  programs 
are  today  reselling  less  than  10%  of  America's 
addicta. 

Over  a  month  ago,  I  sponaored  new  nar- 
cotica  legialation  in  the  Senate — and  the 
President  called  for  very  similar  legislation 
two  weeks  later.  But  because  the  heroin 
threat  ia  ao  urgent,  I  am  now  certain  that 
every  recent  propoeal  from  every  source  is 
too  little  and  too  late.  We  are  accomplish- 
ing and  even  asking  for  much  lees  than  we 
should.  . 

What  can  we  achieve?  Obvioxisly,  there  are 
iMth  strengtto  and  drawl>acks  in  every  cur- 
rent treatment  method — from  antagonist 
drugs  to  methadonu  maintenance.  But  those 
methods  In  combination  can  cut  sharply  into 
tto  rate  of  addiction.  One  authority  tells  us 
that  ntethadone  alone  can  become  a  heroin 
sutotltute  for  half  of  our  potential  crinUnal 
addicts. 

We  cannot  neglect  such  an  opportunity. 
Tto  federal  government  must  guarantee  a 
comprehensive  drug  treatment  program  in 
every  city  and  town  facing  a  serious  drug 
problem.  And  every  local  program  must  liave 
enough  room  for  every  local  addict — wtother 
to  volunteers  for  treatment  or  is  required 
to  take  it  after  arrest.  There  muat  to  no  more 
waiting  Usta— Willie  addicU  wait,  citiaena 
are  robbed  and  mugged.  And  there  muat  to 
no  competition  for  scarce  federal  funds — w* 
mxisC  find  enough  money  to  comtot  heroin 
wherever  it  strikes,  in  our  dtiee  and  among 
our  soldiers. 
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A  truly  broad  national  program  would  cost 
$6  billion  in  the  flret  five  years.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money — but  it  ia  only  a  fraction  of  the 
financial  loaa  in  the  same  period  from  the 
crime  spawned  by  addiction — and  it  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  security  of  our 
families,  our  friends,  and  our  fellow  citizens. 

Tliat's  why  I  recently  Joined  with  Senator 
Harold  Hughes  and  Senator  Jacob  Javits  in 
Introducing  a  bill  to  reform  the  entire  fed- 
eral attack  on  dangerous  drugs.  The  bill  will 
provide  desperately  needed  funds  to  state 
and  local  governments  to  establish  and  eval- 
uate their  own  treatment  systems.  It  will 
provide  new  dollars  for  reeearch  and  experi- 
mental programs.  And  it  will  expand  nearly 
four-fold  the  federal  commitment  to  treat 
addicts  through  local  commxinlty  centers. 
In  all,  it  wlU  add  almost  haU  a  bilUon  dollars 
to  the  war  against  narcotics. 

That  is  a  great  advance,  Init  the  country 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  The  bill  will  create 
the  basic  structure  for  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack. We  mtist  use  that  structure  to  the 
maximum  by  i^ipropriating  more  and  more 
money  for  it  over  the  next  few  years  until 
we  reach  the  level  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year — 
enotigh  for  a  omnprehenslve  federal  guar- 
antee. We  owe  that  much  to  our  children  and 
ourselves. 

There  is  no  cheap  way  to  conduct  a  war 
against  heroin  or  a  war  against  crime.  There 
will  to  no  gains  without  financial  pains.  And 
there  is  no  escape  from  a  fundamental  choice. 

We  must  decide  to  put  our  priorities  where 
our  problems  are — in  the  streets  of  our  own 
cities  and  the  farms  of  our  own  land.  We 
cannot  tolerate  a  tS  billion  cost  overrun  in 
a  dubious  ABM  system — a  50%  price  increase 
in  Jiut  two  years — when  we  are  spending  less 
for  a  national  war  on  cancer  than  the  cost 
for  one  week  of  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Prom 
Seattle  to  Uiami.  In  crime  control  and  every 
other  field  of  domestic  endeavor,  we  must 
now  turn  again  to  the  vital  goals  Lyndon 
Johnson  so  well  advanced  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  last  decade.  We  must  find  a  new  direc- 
tion for  America  so  we  can  bring  Americans 
together. 

The  American  system  has  been  good  to 
most  of  ua.  It  now  aaka  in  return  for  our 
voices,  o\ir  energy,  our  faith,  and  our  trust 
in  each  other.  I  hope  Americans  are  ready  to 
reepond — because  together  we  can  succeed. 
And  success  for  America  is  the  only  aim 
worthy  of  our  cMiunon  heritage— which 
teaches  us  how  good  and  how  great  our  coun- 
try can  to. 

Tbk  Richt  To  Know  ano  thk   Rioht 

To  Ba  Lot  Ajxinx 

(An  address  by  Senator  BDicxntB  S.  Mttskib 

to  the  National  UagairtTie  Bditors  Award 

Luncheon,  New  York  City,  April  26,  1071) 

I  take  partictUar  pride  in  the  invitation  to 
address  this  distinguished  audience  when  I 
recall  that  your  counterparts  in  the  news- 
paper bmlness  had  President  Nixon  as  their 
guest  speaker  this  year.  The  newspapers,  of 
course,  are  Inevitably  concerned  with  the 
here  and  now,  but  magazine  editors  can  take 
the  long  view.  I  hope  you  and  I  are  taking 
the  same  long  view. 

In  one  respect  tto  President  was  more 
fortunate  than  I.  He  used  the  occasion  of 
the  newspaper  editors'  dinner  to  get  his  1971 
Pieaidentlal  Press  Conference  out  of  the  way. 
Tboee  of  us  who  are  not  presidents  do  not  get 
off  so  easily. 

Thoee  of  us  who  are  not  preaidenta  also 
hear  a  lot  these  days  atout  the  need  for 
preserving  traditional  values  against  de- 
strucUve  attacks  from  all  sides.  These  at- 
tacks, it  is  said,  are  part  of  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  head  of  the  PBI  and  replikce 
him  with  a  regime  that  will  take  orders  from 
some  outside  power — such  as  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  of  crisis  in  our  values,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  leaders  should  to  con- 
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cemed  with  preserving  traditional  standards. 
But  it  Is  astonishing  that,  while  profeeaing 
such  concern,  they  should  to  conspicuous 
accomplices  In  the  erosion  of  values  as  fund- 
amental to  a  democracy  as  the  right  to  know 
and  tto  right  to  to  let  alone. 

Such  political  values  serve  a  special  need 
in  our  sodety.  They  are  among  the  dreama 
of  litorty  that  have  given  meaning  to  our 
tiistory.  More  than  most  peoples,  we  have 
found  our  identity  and  our  unity  in  our  na- 
tional dreams.  At  a  time  when  there  ia  so 
much  disillusionment  with  tto  present  state 
of  the  union,  and  so  much  bitter  division 
as  to  where  we  should  go  from  here,  we  can 
UI  afford  to  to  careless  with  our  first  prin- 
ciples. 

I  hope  that  carelessness  is  the  proper  word 
to  deecrito  the  attitude  of  the  present  ad- 
miniatratlon  toward  the  public's  right  to 
know  atout  their  government  and  their  gov- 
ernment's poUdes.  I  am  sure  that  you  of  the 
periodical  press  need  not  to  reminded  of 
tto  repeated  attacks  the  AdminlstraUon  has 
mounted  on  some  newspapers  and  most  tele- 
vision Journalism. 

I  do  not  tolieve  that  the  freedom  of  tto 
press  makes  Journalists  immune  from  at- 
tack by  men  In  public  office.  I  would  hate  to 
think  ttot  the  freedom  of  the  press  m»»ttr>M 
ttot  politicians  must  always  turn  tto  other 
cheek.  In  fact,  a  hostile  editor  or  writer  ia 
always  a  tempting  target.  Some  of  my  lieet 
Mends  are  Joumallats.  but  I  have  noticed 
that  as  a  general  rule  they  are  likely  to  to 
even  less  popular  than  politicians. 

While  poliUcal  leaders  may  to  entitled  to 
hit  back  at  the  press  from  time  to  time,  a 
government  firmly  dedicated  to  tto  public's 
right  to  know  and  to  the  prindple  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  must  bend  over  backwards 
to  avoid  any  hint  of  threat  or  intimidation. 

m  this  Administration  ttore  has  been  no 
such  tondlng  over  backwards.  Apart  from 
ritual  disclaimers,  this  Administration  has 
made  no  serious  effort  to  dispel  the  wlde- 
qiread  btiief  among  tdevlsion  newsmen  and 
broadcasters  that  its  attaclcs  are  «*— ijpi*^  xo 
make  them  more  responsive  to  tto  party  line. 
Even  if  these  tollefs  are  mistaken,  their 
existence  is  a  threat  to  the  public's  right  to 
know. 

Such  feara  are  not  quieted  by  tto  Admin- 
istration'a  aggreaaive  iise  of  its  subpoena 
power  to  obtain  reporters'  confidential  notes 
and  sources.  Nor  can  such  fears  to  allayed 
when  tto  government  tries  to  force  a  major 
television  network  to  dlslnvlte  an  opponent 
of  legialation  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion so  ttot  tto  Administration's  own  lobby- 
ist might  state  his  case  without  oppoaition. 

Moreover,  the  Administration's  war  with 
the  press  is  tolng  fought  in  an  atmoq>here 
ttot  is  dominated  by  evidence  ttot  it  is  in- 
different to  the  public's  right  to  get  tto 
facta.  The  Administration  attacks  the  pieaa, 
not  so  much  for  oppoeing  the  Admlniatra- 
Uon's  poUcy,  but  for  reporting  facto  ttot 
contradict  the  Administration's  line.  Among 
the  new  executive  prerogatives  now  being 
claimed  by  the  government  ia  the  right  to 
prominence,  if  not  to  dominance,  for  the 
official  version  of  the  facto,  whether  or  not 
ttot  version  Is  the  right  one. 

If  the  Administration  has  dedded  ttot 
there  is  no  hunger  in  America,  it  will  seek 
to  discredit  the  preas  ttot  finds  hungry 
people. 

If  the  Administration  has  dedded  ttot 
the  invasion  of  Laos  was  a  glorious  victory, 
woe  unto  the  reporters  who  feature  evidence 
of  a  defeat. 

If  tto  expert  interpretations  of  tto  month- 
ly enqdoyment  statistics  by  labor  department 
civil  servanta  conflict  with  the  Administra- 
tion's ofllclal  gloH  on  thoae  atatlBtloa,  then 
the  expert  brteflnga  tore  outlived  their  use- 
fulnan. 

In  the  thlnga  that  It  thinks  matter  moat 
to  the  public,  the  AdmlniatraUon's  baaie  la- 
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sUnct  Is  to  hide  the  iMdl  and,  if  possible,  tto 
players.  This  attitude  is  understandable  in 
an  Administration  In  wlilch  the  medltim  is 
so  large  a  part  of  the  message,  and  in  which 
the  message  is  so  often  contradicted  by  the 
facta.  But  it  is  an  attitude  ttot  does  not 
dissipate  the  impression  that  this  Adminis- 
tration is  hoetUe  to  the  public's  right  to 
Imow. 

To  Judge  by  what  we  have  been  reading  in 
the  press  of  late,  and  particularly  in  some 
of  your  magazines,  you  would  think  the 
right  to  know  tolongs  only  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

We  tove  learned  that  army  unlto  tove 
been  compiling  dossiers  on  pe<9le  who  at- 
tend antiwar  meetings. 

We  have  learned  that  the  FBI  has  been 
compiling  dossiers  on  people  who  attend  anti- 
pollution meetings. 

We  have  also  learned  that  the  FBI  keepe 
dose  tote  on  people  who  consort  with  black 
activlsto  or  student  activists  or,  so  it  seems, 
almoet  anyone  who  supporto  dianges  in  our 
sodety. 

We  tove  learned  from  Senator  Ervin's  sul>- 
commlttee  that  an  sorte  of  governmental  in- 
stitutions are  compiling  impreasive  volumes 
of  personal  Information  atout  people  who 
come  in  contact  wlUi  the  government.  And 
we  have  been  reminded  of  Just  how  frequent 
a  tool  of  government  the  practice  of  wire- 
tapping has  become. 

Thanks  in  no  small  part  to  the  courageous 
work  of  magazine  editors,  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  this  is  an  area  in  whidi  the 
public's  right  to  know  has  been  almost 
wholly  ignored.  Even  now,  we  know  only 
that  the  government  is  watching  mote  of  us 
than  vre  thought.  We  do  not  know  which  of 
us  or  how  many.  We  do  not  know  wtot  in- 
formation is  in  our  own  doaaiers,  or  what 
are  ito  sources.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  ia 
accurate,  or  what  use  will  to  made  of  it. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  ttot  tto  FBI 
infiltrated  Earth  Day  meetings  in  order  to 
watch  a  few  individuals  with  known  pro- 
pensities for  violence.  Yet  tto  FBI's  report 
on  Washington's  Earth  Day  activities  runs  to 
eleven  pages  and  hardly  mentions  such  In- 
dividuals. Instead,  it  takes  a  general  inven- 
tory of  the  partldpanta,  and  foeuaea  on  tto 
preeence  of  mMnbers  of  certain  eontroTMaial 
political  organlsatlona. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  of  a  free 
government  why  they  happened  to  collect  all 
this  information  atout  ordinary  pollUcal 
activity  of  ordinary  dtlaens,  and  wtot  they 
propose  to  do  with  it  now  ttot  ttoy  have  it. 
Who  win  to  told,  and  with  wtot  impliea- 
tlons,  tliat  each  of  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans concerned  atout  the  desecration  of 
their  environment  were  oonac«tlng  on  Earth 
Day  In  tto  company  of  radical  political 
grotq>s? 

This  is  one  case  where  wtot  we  dont  know 
does  hurt  us.  The  immedlato  hurt  that  all 
these  unanswered  questions  does  to  tia  is 
plain  enough.  They  give  rlae  to  the  suapidon 
ttot  people  will  to  known  to  the  government 
by  the  pdltlcal  company  they  keep;  they 
may  to  one  day  held  accountable  by  their 
government  for  their  efforto  to  change  tto 
poUdes.  Such  suspicions  destroy  the  spon- 
taniety  of  a  free  sodety  and  paialyae  tto 
workings  of  a  free  political  process. 

It  Is  in  order  to  answer  these  gnawing 
questions  and  hopefviUy  to  allay  tto  suspi- 
cions they  raise,  that  I  recently  propoeed  a 
means  of  superrlalon  and  control  over  our 
domestic  intelligence  operationa. 

But  the  indifference  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  implications  of  widespread  gov- 
ernment surveillance  of  ordinary  dtiaena 
doea  more  than  chlQ  the  exercise  of  poUtieal 
freedom.  Just  as  Ito  hostility  to  the  news 
media  does  more  than  chill  the  freedom  of 
the  preas.  In  both  caaee,  the  harm  done  to 
our  shared  ideals  may  weU  to  tto  more  last- 
ing injury  to  our  aooiety. 
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I  do  not  need  to  preach  to  this  audience  on 
the  overriding  Importance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  our  system.  In  fact,  I  once  knew 
a  magazine  editor  who  thought  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  estabUshed  in  the  First 
Commandment . 

But  the  first  amendment  has  had  a  heavy 
load  to  carry  In  recent  years.  It  has  had  to 
bear  the  onus  of  protecting,  not  only  the 
press — which  Is  burden  enough — but  also  the 
righto  of  dissent  and  protest  and  academic 
freedom.  In  the  process  it  has  become  iden- 
tified with  moet  of  the  wrenching  changes 
and  much  of  the  turbulence  of  oxir  times. 
The  elementary  right  of  the  press  to  Inform 
lias  been  swept  up  in  tto  controversies  In- 
vidving  these  other  important  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms.  In  too  many  instances  the 
Administration  has  used  public  uneaslneas 
over  those  controversies  as  a  weapon  in  ito 
effort  to  dan^  down  challenges  from  the 
press.  Tto  right  of  information  is  too  basic 
to  to  destroyed  in  a  sodety  which  claims  to 
hold  ito  governors  accountoble  for  their  acto. 
No  government  can  to  held  accountable,  ex- 
cept arbitrarily,  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of 
tto  crucial  facto.  And  no  government  can  to 
told  truly  accountable  U  It  controls  the  in- 
formation on  wMch  it  is  Judged. 

furthermore,  great  aa  is  ito  practical  value 
to  a  free  government,  tto  symtolic  value  of 
the  public's  right  to  know  is  equaUy  great: 
for  it  repreaento  our  faith  that  we  can  still 
control  our  government. 

The  pubUe's  right  to  know  is  protected  by 
tto  preaa's  right  to  to  let  alone  by  govern- 
ment. But  the  right  of  the  rest  of  us  to  to  let 
alone  is  a  different  sort  of  right.  It  repre- 
sento  to  us  our  faith,  not  ttot  we  esm  con- 
trol the  government,  but  that  in  some  things 
at  least  we  can  escape  ito  control. 

Justice  Brandds  once  called  the  right  to  to 
let  alone  "the  right  moet  valued  by  dvUlzed 
men." 

In  some  areaa,  tto  right  to  to  let  alone  is 
explidt.  The  First  Amendment  makes  it  dear 
ttiat  we  have  a  baste  right  to  to  let  alone  In 
anything  ttot  ooncema  oar  rtfiglmis  or  polit- 
ical IMlefs.  On  ttot  ground  alone,  geneial 
surveillance  and  reporting  of  political  activ- 
itiea  la  (^enaive  to  righto  wliich  ought  to  to 
toyond  attack. 

Tto  BiU  of  Righto  also  protecto  ua  explidtly 
against  unreaeonable  searches  and  aeiaures 
of  our  homes  and  of  our  peraons.  That  pro- 
tection is  good  enough  to  keep  tto  govern- 
ment out  of  our  doaeta.  and  it  may  w^  to 
wondered  if  it  is  not  alao  good  enou^  to  keep 
them  off  our  telephones. 

But  the  right  to  to  let  alone  ia  more  com- 
pretonaive  than  these  specific  constitutional 
protections.  Freedom  is  not  a  simple  thing  or 
a  some  time  thing.  And  tto  Constitution  was 
intended  to  protect  against  more  than  tto 
midnight  r^  on  the  door.  Our  Oovemment 
waa  put  together  on  the  theory  ttot  free  men 
were  their  own  sorereigna  except  fOr  the  spe- 
cific powers  ttot  were  conferred  upon  govern- 
ment. 

Our  founders'  concept  of  freedom  revolved 
around  tto  notion  that  a  part,  and  indeed  tto 
greater  part,  of  a  man's  life  wm  hla  own  bwi- 
neaa  and  none  of  his  government's.  They 
bdieved  that  the  stato  waa  nltlmateiy  an 
inatnunent  for  aerving  men,  and  not  tto 
other  way  around.  They  put  the  burden  on 
government  to  Justify  ito  Intrusion  upon  the 
Uvea  of  dtiaena. 

Today,  in  a  complex  society,  where  the  rale 
of  govwnment  is  very  neariy  pervasive,  theee 
cono4>to  of  liberty  mean  emt  more  to  ua 
than  before.  In  tto  last  analyaia.  tto  right  to 
to  let  alone  ia  tto  guarantee  that  w  still  i«- 
tain  the  aovereignty,  tto  power  of  control, 
over  the  parto  of  our  lives  we  call  our  own. 

It  la,  therefore,  an  affront  to  our  moat  tradi- 
tional values  to  hear  the  government  aay.  aa 
we  tove  heard  it  aay.  ttot  it  wtll  vigorously 
oppose  any  rastralnta  upon  tto  right  to  collect 
and  file  Information  about  tto  cXVtmtm, 
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It  Is  an  kfltont  to  hmr  tti*  (OTtmaMnt  my. 
M  w«  tu^n  bMM  it  ny,  tbAt  tt  bM  the  "1b- 
berent  rlgbt"  to  tap  the  tdepbooM  of  any- 
one wbo  U  b«Ueves  may  poM  a  threat  to  our 
national  Mcurity,  without  answering,  or  ex- 
plaining, or  Justifying  to  anyone,  without  ob- 
taining a  warrant  from  a  magistrate,  and 
without  complying  with  the  rulea  laid  down 
by  the  Gongrees  to  control  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. 

It  Is  an  affront  to  bear  the  government  say, 
as  we  have  beard  It  say,  that  we  must  have 
Xaith  in  Its  own  good  sense  and  self-restraint. 

These  bold  claims  Insult  our  history  and 
stand  our  very  concept  of  freedom  on  its 
head.  As  a  federal  Judge  pointed  out  a  few 
weati  ago.  In  rejecting  the  claim  to  an  In- 
herent right  to  wiretap,  we  threw  out  notions 
such  as  that,  nearly  300  years  ago,  along  with 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  \»  difflcult  to  be- 
lieve that  we  now  have  a  government  that 
wottld  wish  to  restore  them.  Perh^M  those 
new  uniforms  for  the  White  House  Police 
that  entertained  us  a  year  ago  were  mere 
serious  straws  In  the  wind  than  we  knew. 

I  do  not  bdleve  that  the  Administration 
has  set  out  to  destroy  our  Ubertles.  If  it  bad. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  could  succeed  in  the 
short  time  remaining  to  It.  But  mere  insen- 
sttlvlty  to  otir  first  principles  can  do  them 
grievous  harm  when  It  Is  displayed  by  the 
government.  It  can  tear  the  already  frayed 
fabric  of  our  community  of  common  Ideals. 
A  government  which  mlstruste  large  numbers 
of  Its  own  dtiaens  and  turns  on  the  values 
that  give  substance  to  the  society  will  soon 
have  something  to  fear,  even  If  It  had  nothing 
before. 

The  pubUc's  right  to  know,  and  the  cltl- 
aen's  right  to  be  let  alone,  are  not  oiUy  the 
hallmarks  of  a  free  society;  they  are  also  the 
Ideals  and  the  symbols  that  still  unite  us. 
The  right  to  know  and  the  right  to  be  let 
alone  are,  in  a  real  sense,  the  flags  we  can 
aU  wave.  It  is  unforgivable  that  our  govern- 
ment should  trample  them. 

The  omy  way  to  keep  those  Ideals  from  be- 
ing trampled  is  to  uphold  them. 

That's  your  Job,  and  mine  too. 

Abjcs  CoimoL:  A  8rxr  Towasd  Sobvival 
(Remarks  by  Senator  EDMmn>  8.  Mxtsxb,  to 

the  town  meeting.  World  Affairs  CouncU, 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  AprU  8,  1971) 

I  have  choeen  to  speak  to  you  tonight 
about  nuclear  weapons  and  the  need  to  con- 
trol their  ooet  and  their  dangers. 

Today  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
stroy each  other  many  times  over.  They  are 
each  capable  of  ending  clvUlzatlon  on  this 
planet. 

Nevertheless,  In  their  search  for  military 
security,  they  have  been  building  new  offen- 
sive weapons.  And  each  has  developed  defen- 
sive wei^xms  in  an  attempt  to  neutralise 
the  offensive  missiles.  This  has  led  to  new 
offensive  weapons  to  overcome  the  defensive 
weapons. 

The  result  Is  an  arms  race  In  which  each 
side  Is  less  secure  than  before.  Bach  has  put 
predoiis  reeources — amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars  each  year— Into  more  expensive  and 
more  dangerous  weapons  because  neither 
dares  to  stop. 

For  one  and  a  half  years  the  two  countries 
have  been  engaged  in  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks— usually  referred  to  as  SALT 
talks.  The  purpose  of  those  talks  has  been 
to  reduce  the  pressure  to  develop  new  wei^- 
ons  and  to  end  the  push  for  more  weapons. 
That,  at  least,  has  been  our  hope,  but  what 
are  the  prospects? 

The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no  sense  of 
urgeitcy  about  the  negotiations.  Both  sides 
seem  to  lgn(»«  the  risk  that,  as  the  talks 
continue,  still  more  weapons  will  be  built, 
as  they  have,  raising  new  iincertalntles  and 
new  fears. 
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I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  arms  talks  will 
soon  lead  to  a  firm  agreement,  or  that  the 
talks  are  dowlng  down  the  arms  race.  But 
this  Is  not  so.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  an 
agreement  during  the  current  round  of  talks. 
The  talks  are  In  trouble  for  several  reasons. 
First — while  the  talks  go  on — the  Soviets 
may  be  making  changes  in  their  offensive 
weapons  deployments.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  these  changes  wlU  prove  to  be.  What- 
ever they  are,  they  Increase  our  uncertaint]/ 
as  to  Soviet  Intentions,  and  they  make  It 
more  difflcult  for  us  to  conclude  our  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  arms  race. 

Second — since  the  talks  began — the  United 
States  has  begun  to  deploy  a  vastly  Improved 
new  warhead  system,  the  IBSV — a  multiple, 
independently-targetable  re-entry  vehlde. 
Our  Mlnutemen  missiles  are  each  being  con- 
verted to  carry  three  of  these  warheads.  That 
means  that  each  Mlnuteman  missile  can 
attack  three  separate  targeta  Instead  of  one. 
We  are  now  putting  MIBV  warheads  on 
Poseidon  missiles  aboard  817  submarines. 
There  will  be  ten  warheads  on  each  of  the 
sixteen  mlssUes  carried  by  e«M:h  submarine. 
Each  submarine  will  be  able  to  attack  as 
many  as  160  different  targeta.  The  flist 
submarine  fitted  with  these  missiles  was 
launched  last  Wedneeday. 

When  these  programs  are  completed,  our 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons,  capable  last  year 
of  dellvermg  about  3,500  missile  warheads, 
will  total  more  than  7,000  warheads.  Each 
of  these  warheads  is  considerably  more  pow- 
erful than  the  atomic  bomb  which  killed 
68.000  people  at  Hiroshima. 

Understandably,  the  Russians  are  m^Klpg 
every  effort  to  match  this  weapon. 

Third,  while  the  talks  go  on — the  United 
States  is  continuing  to  Install  the  defensive 
Safeguard  anti-baUlatic  mlssUe  system  to 
IMOtect  three  offensive  Uinuteman  missile 
sites.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
one  obsolete  antl-baUlstlc  mIssUe  system 
around  Moscow. 

Our  ABM  system  does  not  threaten  the 
Russians'  ability  to  retaliate,  because  It  is 
too  small  and  it  does  not  protect  our  cities. 
But  It  does  permit  oxllltary  leaders  in  the 
KremUn  to  argue  that  our  ABM  system  can 
be  expanded.  Therefore,  It  can  make  them 
uncertain  about  our  Intentions. 

In  addition,  as  we  build  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem the  pressures  to  keep  It  will  become 
stronger. 

Fourth,  while  each  side  has  nuule  a  pro- 
posal In  the  talks,  neither  proposal  has  been 
given  any  encouragement  by  the  other. 

If  we  are  to  solve  these  problems,  the  R\is- 
slans  will  have  to  give  positive  evidence  that 
they  will  restrain  their  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. They  will  have  to  be  more  responsive 
to  our  ARMS  limitation  proposals. 

But  we,  too.  must  be  willing  to  restrain 
our  program  and  to  respond  to  Soviet  pro- 
posals. We  must  be  willing  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative In.  moving  toward  the  other  side. 

In  June,  1969,  before  the  announcement  of 
the  opening  round  of  SALT,  I  urged  a  six- 
month  moratorium  on  the  testing  at  our 
MIRV  warheads.  That  moratorium  would 
have  permitted  the  talks  to  open  on  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  note.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration rejected  my  suggestion. 

When  the  second  round  of  the  SALT  talks 
opened  a  year  ago,  I  recommended  that  we 
try  to  negotiate  an  interim  standstill  by  both 
sides  on  aU  strategic  weapons.  That  standstill 
would  have  placed  an  Immediate  freese  on 
all  fiurther  deploymenta  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  weapons  systems.  It  would 
have  halted  the  testing  of  multiple  war- 
heads. 

If  that  standstill  had  taken  place,  the  arms 
race  would  have  come  to  an  end,  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes.  AU  that  would  have  remained 
would  be  a  formal  agreement.  But  my  pro- 
posal was  Ignored  by  the  Ntxon  administra- 
tion, as  was  a  similar  proposal,  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  73  to  6. 
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We  have  seen  the  consequencee,  both  In 
the  continuing  arms  race  and  the  slow  pace 
of  the  talks. 

I  remain  convinced  that  such  an  interim 
agreement  would  greatly  Improve  the  pros- 
pecta  for  success  at  the  arms  talks.  I  urge 
the  President  to  proi>o8e  such  a  standstill  in 
strategic  weapons.  It  should  cover  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Nlzon  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  ready  to  take  such  an 
initiative.  Instead,  it  seems  to  be  operating 
on  a  double  standard.  It  has  caUed  for  Soviet 
restraint  In  deirioylng  weapons:  yet  it  Is  not 
wUllng  to  exercise  comparable  restraint.  It 

fears  the  development  of  a  Soviet  MIRV 

which  the  Sovieta  have  not  even  tested  ade- 
quately. If  they  have  tested  It  at  all:  yet  it 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  Sovieta  have  cause 
for  concern  about  our  MIRV.  which  is  already 
being  deployed. 

At  the  SALT  talks,  we  have  proposed  t<> 
Include  an  ABM  agreement  In  a  package  that 
would  also  place  a  numerical  ceiling  on  Iwtli 
sides'  offensive  weapons,  and  a  special  sub- 
celling  on  the  largest  of  the  Soviet  missiles. 
The  Administration's  package  puta  numeri- 
cal limlta  on  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  but  it  does  not  limit  qualitative 
changes  In  the  weapons  systems. 

The  Russians  have  proposed  a  limitation 
on  ABM  defensive  systems. 

Each  of  these  proposals  Is  a  limited— not  a 
comprehensive — propoeal.  Ours  Involves  a 
wider  range  of  problems  to  be  solved  before 
agreement  can  be  reached. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  we  should 
try  to  work  out  an  ABM  limitation  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  broader  agreement.  The  Nixon. 
Administration  has  apparently  rejected  this 
posslbUlty.  It  has  said  that  such  an  agree- 
ment would  reduce  the  incentive  for  the 
Russians  to  bring  the  entire  arms  race  to  a 
halt. 

I  disagree.  An  agreement  on  defensive  mis- 
sUes  would  reduce  the  pressure  for  fiirther 
development  of  offensive  mlssUes. 

Therefore,  if  we  cannot  get  the  Soviets  to 
agree  on  the  umted  States  propoeal  at  this 
round.  I  urge  the  President  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  limiting  or  banning  antl- 
balllstic  missiles.  Such  an  agreement  should 
be  made  with  the  clear  luiderstandlng  that 
It  Is  the  first  step  toward  broader  controls  of 
offensive  weapons  as  well.  Both  sides  would 
have  the  right  to  reconsider  the  comimlt- 
ment  if,  after  a  specified  time,  they  had  not 
achieved  further  progress  toward  arms  limi- 
tations. 

Such  an  agreement  would  be  in  the  Inter- 
est of  each  side  and  could  lead  more  quickly 
to  the  next  step. 

It  is  Important  to  take  that  first  step  at 
a  time  when  there  Is  a  balance  In  nuclear 
weapons,  when  neither  side  dares  attack 
the  other,  and  before  ongoing  developmenta 
on  each  side  upset  that  balance. 

Such  a  first  step  can  slow  down  the  waste 
of  precious  resources  on  a  fruitless  arms  race, 
which  only  increases  our  danger,  while  re- 
ducing our  abiUty  to  meet  pressing  human 
needs. 

The  costa  of  the  arms  race  are  very  high. 
This  year  alone,  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
asking  about  W  billion  to  carry  on  con- 
struction of  the  Safeguard  antl-balllstic  mU- 
sUes  systems  and  deployment  of  MIRV  war- 
heads. 

This  93  billion  could  virtually  cover  the 
cost  of  Medicaid  this  year;  or  could  he^  us 
to  make  major  strides  In  providing  good 
schools  and  adequate  health  care  for  all  our 
citizens;  ot  it  could  pay  for  the  budget  of 
the  Environment  Protectioa  Agency  mora' 
than  six  times  over. 

In  coming  years,  funds  committed  to  nu- 
clear wei^>ons  programs  oould  provida  un- 
told  benefita  for  our  people  in  a  host  of 
critical  areas. 
We  face,  therefore,  a  baste  decision.  How 
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can  we  beat  take  advantage  of  what  may  be 
a  fragile  opportunity  to  reduce  the  dangers 
and  the  costa  of  nuclear  arms? 

If  each  side  holds  out  for  Ita  own  proposal 
in  this  fourth  and  crucial  round  of  the 
arms  control  talks,  the  proq>ecta  for  agree- 
ment may  be  reduced.  I  urge,  therefore,  that 
we  improve  those  prospecta  by  taking  the 
most  likely  first  step  which  I  have  described. 

It  would  be  a  step  m  the  right  direction — 
a  reduction  In  the  hazards  to  survival  for  all 
mankind. 

A  Stbatcgt  fob  Pkacx  in  EtraoPK 

(Remarks   by   Senator   Edxttnii   S.    Muskie, 

U.S.  Senate,  May  18,  1971) 

Mr.  MtrsKiK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
MANsnxLD,  that  there  is  no  magic  or  sanc- 
tity about  a  European  force  level  of  300,000 
Americans. 

I  have  supported  him  In  seeking  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  troop  level  In  Europe. 

I  have  supported  him  in  pressing  our 
European  allies  to  pick  up  a  greater  share 
of  the  biurden. 

I  i^plaud  the  resulta  that  he  has  achieved. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  Europe — 
East  and  West — and  to  accommodate  our  pol- 
icies to  the  perspectives  and  prospecta  of  the 
1970'8. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  Sena- 
tor Mansfield's  amendment  is  the  right  way 
to  do  It  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  negotiated  cutbacks  by  both 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries  are 
now  the  most  potentially  productive  path  to 
a  reduced  American  military  presence  in 
Europe,  a  reduction  of  tensions,  and  more 
open  relationships  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe. 

The  Senate  should  encourage  the  adminis- 
tration to  vigorously  and  strongly  pursue  the 
opportunity  opened  up  by  Mr.  Brezhnev's  re- 
cent call  to  start  troop  withdrawal  negotia- 
tions, and  Mr.  Oromyko's  subsequent  discus- 
sion with  Ambassador  Beam.  Such  an  effort 
would  give  us  the  chance  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  this  amendment  while  enhancing  the 
stability  and  security  of  Europe.  And  that  Is 
what  today's  debate  in  the  Senate  is  really 
about. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  right  and  the  sworn  responsi- 
bility to  review  and  reshape  our  force  levels 
and  our  overseas  deployment.  We  have  that 
right — and  we  must  meet  that  responsibility. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  our  European 
partners  should  carry  a  partner's  share  of  the 
economic  and  military  biuden  of  security. 
They  have  the  strength  to  do  much  more — 
and  It  is  time  for  them  to  begin  matohing 
their  will  to  their  ability. 

And  the  issue  Is  not  whether  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  troops,  but  when  and 
how.  Not  our  direction  or  our  purpose,  but 
timing  and  method  are  the  heart  of  this 
debate. 

How  should  we  decide? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  risks  that  we 
woiUd  run  U  105,000  American  servicemen 
were  imilaterally  and  quickly  withdrawn 
from  Europe? 

First,  there  is  the  rough  military  balance 
of  power  in  Central  E\u-ope  between  the 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  For 
36  years  o\ir  troops  have  helped  keep  that 
balance  and  have  contributed  to  maintaining 
peace  In  Europe.  A  substantial  American 
withdrawal  might  not  upset  that  balance, 
and  the  calculus  of  deterrence — but  it  might. 
We  should  not  make  such  a  drastic  change 
hastUy. 

Second,  a  substantial  American  withdrawal 
at  this  time  could  endanger  deterrence  by 
increasing  NATO's  dependence  on  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  Most  of  a  150.000-man 
withdrawal  would  come  from  our  land-based 
forces — not  from  the  approximately  30,000 
BaUora  and  marines  In  the  6th  Fleet.  Oon- 
■equently.  the  foroes  that  were  left  behind 
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wo\dd  have  to  be  heavily  reoriented  toward 
a  tactical  nuclear  eapadty.  But  Soviet 
leaders  might  find  a  primarily  nuclear  force 
a  leas  believable  deterrent  to  military  jirobea 
than  the  present  mix  of  conventional  foroea. 
Here  again,  we  eannot  know  for  sure.  W*  do 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  never  be  put  in  a  position  where  his 
orUy  choices  when  faced  with  limited  conven- 
tional attack  in  Europe  are  to  do  nothing  or 
to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  the  most  desirable  way  to  strength- 
en deterrence  In  Europe  Is  by  mutual  cut- 
backs In  the  armed  forces  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  If  both  sides  agree  to  reduce 
their  forces,  they  will  reduce  the  threat  that 
either  side  will  gam  a  military  advantage. 
Such  an  agreement  would  also  reflect  and 
enhance  a  more  basic  relaxation  of  pcditical 
tensions.  It  would  strengthen  the  chances  for 
peace  on  a  continent  and  in  a  world  that  has 
for  too  long  lived  vrlth  war.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  bypass  this  kind  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Brechnev's  recent  remarks  indicate  a 
Soviet  vrlllingness  to  negotiate  about  mutual 
withdrawals.  Yesterday's  discussion  between 
AmbassadOT  Beam  and  Mr.  Oromyko  offer 
encouraging  signs  that  such  talks  could  be 
undertaken  without  delay. 

Negotiations  on  balanced  force  reductions 
should  have  been  and  still  should  be  high  on 
our  list  of  diplomatic  priorities.  As  I  said 
when  I  returned  from  my  visit  to  Russia, 
this  is  one  of  a  number  of  areas  in  which  we 
can  and  must  try  to  do  busmess  with  Soviet 
leaders.  We  should  vigorously  explore  the  ne- 
gotiating possibilities  Instead  of  taking  um- 
lateral  action  which  could  damage  the  pros- 
pecta for  their  success. 

Fourth,  we  should  weigh  the  Impact  of 
force  reductions  in  Europe  on  situations  like 
the  Middle  East. 

Fifth.  U.S.  force  reductions  in  Europe 
could  also  have  a  bearing  on  current  East- 
West  negotiations,  Intludlng  the  SALT  talks. 
Progress  on  both  sides  In  reducing  conven- 
tional forces  In  Europe  could  Improve  the 
prospecta  tar  agreementa  in  other  areas. 

Sixth,  and  I  believe  most  Importantly,  one- 
sided U.S.  troop  reductions  now  would  set 
back  vital  efforts  to  reduce  East-West  ten- 
sions and  would  partlcvtlarly  damage  Chan- 
cellor Brandt's  ostpoUtlk.  The  stabilization 
of  East-West  relations  was  the  basic  pur- 
pose behmd  the  original  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Congress  to  station 
American  forces  In  Eiirope.  Chancellor  Brandt 
of  West  Gemtany  Is  engaged  In  extremely 
delicate  negotiations  with  Moscow  and  other 
East  European  nations  to  establish  more 
normal  relations.  His  policies,  and  particular- 
ly our  Joint  efforta  on  the  question  of  Ber- 
lin, are  of  great  potential  value,  not  only 
to  Germany,  but  to  all  of  us.  They  deserve 
more  than  the  lukewarm  support  which  the 
administration  has  given  them.  In  my  re- 
cent talk  with  Chancellor  Brandt,  he  de- 
scribed the  strong  efforta  he  Is  making  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  Oerman  dl- 
I^omacy  In  the  East  and  Oerman  commlt- 
menta  to  NATO  in  the  West.  Unilateral 
American  troop  withdrawals  at  this  time 
could  weaken  the  NATO  side  of  the  equa- 
tion and  could  make  it  far  more  difflcult  for 
Chancellor  Brandt  to  keep  the  necessary 
balance. 

We  must  also  face  the  hard  fact  that  the 
diplomacy  of  normalization  Is  not  without 
oppKjeltlon  in  Germany  Itself.  There,  and 
elsewhere,  powerftil  voices  are  opposed  to  any 
arrangen>enta  with  the  Russians  and  any  re- 
laxation of  tensions  in  Europe.  At  the  very 
least,  the  timing  and  charscter  of  the  VS. 
force  reductions  called  for  in  this  amend- 
ment could  unsettle  German  politics. 

For  almost  three  decades,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  our  troops  In  Europe  serve  a  pur- 
pose beyond  deterring  a  Soviet  attack.  Our 
NATO  conunltment  belpa  to  provide  sta- 
bility in  German  polltloa.  Our  troops  help 
to  cement  Oerman  confidence  In  the  West. 
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They  represent  the  basis  for  continued  Ger- 
man mtegratton  Into  Western  Europe.  Theae 
purposes  would  not  be  well  served  by  UJ3. 
troop  wlthdrawaU  at  a  time  when  the  Ger- 
mans themselvee  are  debating  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  with  the  East,  and  have  taken  Im- 
portant Initiatives  to  do  so. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  President,  there  are  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  questions.  They  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  peripheral  or  trivial,  but  I 
think  we  should  avoid  placing  too  great 
stress  on  them,  from  either  side  of  the  issue. 

In  the  current  balance-of-paymenta  situa- 
tion, the  cost  of  America's  presence  In  Europe 
must  be  taken  Into  accouint.  While  the  precise 
flgiuw  Is  difflcult  to  calculate,  the  best  esti- 
mate is  that  our  European  troop  commlt- 
menta  represent  a  payment  outflow  of  about 
91.5  billion  a  year. 

The  immediate  cause  of  oiir  balance-of- 
paymenta  problem  is  flows  of  short  term 
capital — so-called  "hot  money" — and  do- 
mestic Inflation.  Each  of  these  problems  must 
be  solved,  but  neither  will  be  solved  by 
reducing  our  military  presence  In  Europe. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  avoid 
cutting  the  costa  of  our  military  support  for 
NATO.  We  can  and  should  insist  that  the 
Eviropeans — who  want  our  troops  In  Europe — 
must  pay  more  of  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
there.  We  can  and  should  Insist  that  the 
administration  cut  the  fat  from  our  military 
forces  m  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  Those  must 
be  urgent  priorities. 

We  should  not  confuse  a  balance-of-pay- 
menta savings  overseas  with  a  budgetary 
savings  here.  Redeployment  of  the  forces 
based  In  Europe  might  contribute  to  the 
former — but  it  would  do  nothing  about  over- 
all defense  coeta  imless  the  forces  were  not 
only  redeployed,  but  disbanded.  Even  if  this 
amendment  forced  the  withdrawal  of  150,000 
American  soldiers  from  Europe,  presumably 
they  would  be  maintained  In  the  United 
States,  specifically  earmarked  for  NATO. 

We  would  still  be  paying  approximately  the 
same  budget  cost,  or  more,  for  exactly  the 
san>e  forces.  The  only  difference  Is  that  we 
would  get  less  for  our  money.  We  would  lose 
the  political  and  military  advantages  of  the 
current  deployment  In  Europe. 

These,  then,  are  the  Issues  which  should 
concern  us  today:  the  convenitonal  force 
balance  of  power — ^the  threshold  for  the 
potential  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons — 
the  possibility  of  negotiation  on  mutual  force 
cutbacks,  as  called  by  Mr.  Brezhnev — the 
eSecta  of  troop  deploymenta  on  the  Middle 
East  and  on  SALT — and  the  lmpcM:t  of  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawals  both  on  Ger- 
man efforta  to  settle  festering  Issues  to  the 
East  and  on  delicate  problems  to  Oerman 
internal  politics. 

So  the  essential  question  Is  not  whether 
we  should  continue  to  do  for  the  Europeans 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  We  all  agree 
on  the  answer  to  that. 

The  majority  leader  has  courageously 
dramatized  our  answer — and  he  is  again  re- 
minding the  E^^^<^>eans  of  how  we  think  and 
what  we  expect.  His  reminders  have  been  felt 
In  Eiux>pe  In  the  past  and  will  be  felt  there 
now  and  in  the  futvu«.  European  govem- 
menta  have  re^>onded  in  the  last  few  years 
with  larger  steps  toward  joint  force  planning 
and  more  equitable  defense  spending.  They 
have  recently  made  arrangementa  with  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  larger  share  of 
NATO  infrastructure  coata  of  the  next  6 
years. 

Little  of  this  would  have  come  to  pass 
were  It  not  tor  Senator  Mna  Makstixld.  Our 
Europesm  partners  should  understand  that 
vlrtuaUy  all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are  with 
him  in  expecting  them  to  pick  up  a  fair  part 
of  our  mutual  defense  costa.  And  we  are  with 
him  m  our  impatience.  We  may  wait  longer 
for  the  sake  of  Europe — but  we  cannot  wait 
forever. 

And  Just  as  our  NATO  partners  should  not 
misread  what  ataae  ot  us  are  saying,  so  our 
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own  «MoutlT*  braiieb  ahould  not  nilwiwil  ua 
elUter.  I  lin  opiK— d  to  radudag  our  tonm 
In  Xuropa  by  150,000  man  at  tbU  UaM  And 
la  tbU  wKf.  But  this  dow  not  wmn  that  I 
oftpoM  nduelnc  axoaas  mUitary  uanpoww, 
tbat  la  aooMtlilng  which  oould  and  abould 
b«  ezpl<a«d.  Tbare  la  planty  at  lat  In  our 
iUmad  Forcea,  tnclnrtlng  our  Suropaaa  Xonea. 

I  am  not  aura  tbat  the  tKlrn*"tTt*^tlnn  liaa 
dona  aU  It  oould  to  praaaura  our  Buropaan 
aUiaa  to  abouldar  more  of  tba  cost  of  NATO 
lorces.  I  am  not  sure  tliat  the  admlnlstratloa 
luLS  dona  all  it  oould  to  preaa  for  a  mutual 
balanead  foroa  raduetloa  la  Buiope.  Tbat  ia 
wliy  flanator  MaxaniLB'a  aSorta  ara  so  Im- 
portant. Hia  propoaala  laave  motlvatad  mora 
action  on  tbaae  tronta  than  might  otherwise 
liave  occurrad. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  to  Europe  In  IMl 
to  fight  a  war.  We  have  stayed  there  ever 
alnoe  to  help  avoid  another  war.  We  have 
auoceaded.  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  are 
naaring  the  time  when  peace  can  be  maln- 
talDOd  by  diplomacy  and  trade,  not  primarily 
by  anna  and  military  might.  There  la  evi- 
denoe  In  SALT,  in  Ur.  Brezhnev's  recent 
atataments.  and  In  the  Qromyko-Beam  con- 
versation that  we  have  an  opportunity  now 
to  begin  to  negotiate  seriously  about  tone 
reductions  and  the  future  of  a  atabla  peace 
in  Kurope. 

Wa  muat  aetaa  our  chance.  For  the  time 
baUig,  out  troopa  in  £urope  are  part  of  the 
negotiating  eqxiation.  We  must  use  them  In 
tha  puzault  of  a  negotutad  peace,  aa  we  have 
uaad  them  to  deter  war.  They  can  serve  no 
greater  cause.  It  la  the  same  eauaa  the  major- 
ity leader  seeks  to  serve  with  his  amendment. 
I  disagree  with  lila  amendment,  because  I 
believe  there  la  a  better  way. 
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IsaaiL's  Susnrai.  amo  Amxca'a  Sacmurr 

(Bamarka  by  Senator  Komnn  8.  Mubkik. 

Denver,  Oolo..  June  36, 1971) 

It  has  been  aome  time  slnea  I  was  on  the 
raeatvlng  cad  of  a  national  ^"T'ltn  And 
la  tha  last  two  or  three  yeaza.  I  bav«  oTtea 
«i»M>*nd  what  it's  like  to  watch  the  oaadl- 
datea  trom  a  distance.  Can  moat  voters  see 
befond  the  preaa  releaaaa  aad  the  Jokea,  the 
prcVOMls  and  the  talerlsloa  eonuaerctals,  to 
Uie  unique,  ladlvldual  flesh  and  blood 
homan  beings?  Where  doea  the  plastic  ot 
lawge-maklng  atop— and  where  doea  the 
hard-rock  of  character  begin? 

There  are  ao  easy  answers  to  questions 
like  that.  Technology  and  history  have  aen- 
tmoad  candldataa  and  dttaens  alike  to  a 
long  and  aspanaive  ordeal,  where  people  can 
often  laaeh  a  poutlclan-a  haad.  but  can  ael- 
dom  touch  hia  aool.  It's  a  fmatratlag  ptoc- 
—  this  buaUMaa  of  listening  through  the 
noise  and  listening  for  the  man  somewhere 
la  ttaa  mldat  of  the  eunpalgn.  It^  like  buy- 
ing a  brightly  colored  grab  bag— you  can 
aaver  be  oomplataly  aura  what's  inside 

And  the  proceaa  U  almoat  aa  frustrating 
nom  the  other  end.  Than,  the  taak  u  to 
make  people  nnderstaad,  to  mow  them,  to 
diaoover  with  them  a  aew  way  to  a  better 
oouatry.  rtom  alrpUae  to  ali^ane,  from 
maetlag  to  meeting,  from  speech  to  speech, 
tha  potential  «»nrtldata  keepa  foOowlag  tha 
Uturgy  of  poUtloB  aad  keeps  repeating  hia 
litany  of  promtoea. 

I  dont  kaow  how  the  puhUc  extdurea  It 
lor  ao  long.  But  I  caa  ezplaia  how  fust  one 
poutlclaa  doea  becauaa  I  have  aakad  myaeU 
"why"  agaia  and  -gnfn 

Part  of  the  aaswer  u  the  challeage— tha 
chaaoe  to  abapa  nmXm  aad  chan^  tba  Uf  e 
of  the  aaUoa.  Tha  oUmt  part  Is  coaaam— tlie 
•laqda  dsoaDcy  of  oaitng  wIm*  *«TmM  to 
real  people  aad  vital  pttaalplaa.  9nnl^mn- 
caa  haa  a  nsloa  far  ADMrtca.  Tha  opportualty 
to  make  that  vMon  a  nauty  eamsTto  f^ 
maa.  Aad  baoause  tt  may  eone  to  lae.  I  waat 
to  talk  with  you  toai^u  about  my  bopaa  aad 
beliefs.  — 1— »«» 

Tha  ooovcatlonal  way  to  apaak  with  you 
would  be  a  lauadry  Uat  of  ^mr*,i^m^  mw| 
plaas.  But  that  reaUy  says  so  litUe  and  ra- 


veala  «van  laaa.  Xa  IMS.  Blehard  Nlzon  put 
out  a  book  provlac  tbat  1m  liad  taken  over  a 
hundred  apecUle  poaiUona  on  tha  lacuea.  I  waa 
ao  akora  oomlortafale  with  him  after  publica- 
tion than  before. 

Instead  of  something  like  Uiat,  I  would  like 
to  teU  you  mhaX  I  think  about  a  single  lasu»— 
aa  Isstw  which  I  know  U  cloaa  to  everyone 
here — the  laaae  of  Ivaal'a  survival  and  se- 
curity. I  have  qioken  about  that  lasue  time 
and  again — and  I  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  oocaslonai  doubts  about  where  I  stand. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  doubts  left  after  to- 
night. That's  why  I  want  to  tell  you  not  only 
what  I  think,  but  what  I  feel. 

I  am  talking  about  the  feeling  I  bad  last 
January,  when  I  visited  a  young  country 
built  and  sustained  by  an  »>>irftng  faith  in 
humanity's  oldost  heritage. 

I  am  tallring  about  my  feeling  when  I  stood 
in  Tad  Veshem.  the  memorial  to  six  million 
dead  Jews  who  will  alw^s  live  in  the  memory 
of  their  martyrdom. 

I  am  talking  about  my  feeUng  in  the  bomb 
shelter  of  Kibbuta  Oesher.  whera  the  chU- 
dren  bad  painted  waU  pictures  about  peaoe 
that  is  their  dream  Instead  of  the  war  that 
has  boen  their  fate. 

And  I  am  talking  about  my  feeling  in  Kib- 
buta S'de  Boker  during  my  talk  with  David 
Ben  Ourion — a  feeUng  eqvuOed  only  by  my 
reaction  to  the  bravery  of  Golda  Melr,  whose 
spirit  is  as  young  as  the  country  she  leads. 

So  when  I  left  Israel  only  a  few  months  ago, 
I  felt  something  in  my  heart  that  I  had 
known  in  my  head  for  a  long  time.  I  felt 
Israel's  urgent,  moral  claim  on  oiu-  support — 
not  merely  the  support  of  our  words,  but  the 
support  of  our  deeds.  And  in.  the  liUddle  East 
I  also  learned  again  a  stark  and  simple 
truth — that  the  seciu^ty  of  Israel  Is  closely 
related  to  the  secxirlty  of  the  United  States. 

In  1971,  this  truth  must  be  the  founda^ 
tlon  for  Americ&n  policy.  It  is  no  l<mger 
enough — and  it  never  was  enough — to  rely 
on  the  diplomacy  of  mera  reaction  of  Bus- 
slan  power  poUtica  In  the  Middle  Bast.  What 
may  seem  details  of  diplomacy  to  us  may  be 
matters  of  survival  for  IsraeL  Both  our  policy 

and  our  strength  must  remain  constant ao 

Israel  can  become  as  certain  of  our  aupport 
as  she  is  of  her  own  resolution. 

We  must  back  Israeli  deatand  for  defenat- 
ble  borders,  ftom  the  beginning  until  1907 
the  weakneaa  of  Israel's  frcmtter  was  an 
enemy's  beat  ally.  The  way  to  pravent  a  new 
and  similar  alUaace  now  is  an  intematlonaUy 
recognised  border  adjustoMnt.  That  would 
not  be  unusual  aid  it  would  not  be  unfair. 
As  I  pointed  out  to  Premier  Koeygln  la  Moa- 
cow,  Israel  aeeds  the  kind  of  border  security 
Russia  claimed  to  need  after  the  Finnish  War 
and  World  War  n— the  aecurity  of  frontleia 
that  are  a  shield  against  attack  laatead  of 
an  invitation  to  aggreaalon. 

And  Israel  deaervea  mora  than  ttiat.  She 
deserves  the  right  to  determine  her  own 
fate — and  every  otbar  oouatry  la  the  Middle 
East  has  a  similar  right.  The  great  powers 
should  help— but  tbey  oanaot  decide.  A  last- 
ly peace  will  result  only  from  negotiations 
by  the  parUes  direcUy  involved.  And  the 
United  States  muat  do  nothing  to  undermine 
Israel's  bargaining  poaltlon. 

But  then  is  something  our  coimtry  can 
and  must  do.  Though  we  hope  as  much  as 
Israel  for  a  permanent  peace,  we  muat  also 
aasura  Israel  of  enough  power  to  deter  i«- 
aewed  war.  The  right  aim  la  to  atop  tlte 
ttrjOM  race  in  the  Middle  Beat.  But  arms  con- 
trol on  one  side  and  an  arms  Increaae  oa  the 
other  will  only  tighten  the  tenalona  aad 
encourage  mora  bloodshed  and  violence. 

That  would  threaten  our  own  aecurity— 
and  that  is  another  rcaaoa  why  we  must 
secure  the  streagth  of  Israel. 

I  have  believed  that  from  the  beginning. 
I  beUevad  it  in  19«7  when  I  eo-spoasored  tha 
Symiagtoa-Javlts  Beaoltitloa  for  a  just  sat- 
tlameat  la  the  Middle  Bast.  I  beUeved  It  la 
1970  when  I  siq>portad  BMce  planes  for  Iscael. 
And  I  beUeved  It  when  I  went  to  Israel  last 


J^uary  and  a  weak  later  when  I  told  tt  to 
Fremlar  Kosygla  ia  Moaoow. 

In  my  short  time  la  the  Middle  East.  I 
found  a  new  aeaae  of  uadentaading  about 
that  beUef.  I  saw  better  than  I  ever  ooiUd 
oa  paper  or  la  State  Department  raport* 
what  Israel  is  reaUy  aU  about.  And  I  remem- 
bereu  my  father's  explanation  of  America'^ 
meaning  to  him — ^to  a  man  who  finally  found 
la  Bumford.  Maine,  a  decent  refuge  from 
the  oppreasion  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  kind  of  life  he  built  thera  and  the 
kind  of  life  Jews  have  buUt  in  Israel  are 
things  too  precious  to  loee.  They  must  com- 
mand our  energy  and  our  attention  now  and 
In  the  years  to  come.  We  must  wage  the 
struggle  together — In  politics.  In  government, 
and  in  private  life.  And  no  matter  where 
events  and  fcrtune  take  me  in  the  next  few 
months,  I  Intend  to  ramain  part  of  that 
effort. 

Trz  AMXKtcAir  BoLB  IN  AraxcA'B  Futubs 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Mxtskib  at 
the    African-American    Dialogues,    Lagos, 
Nigeria,  March  8,  1971) 

It  has  taken  me  much  too  long  to  make  this 
trip  to  Africa. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  coming. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

I  would  like  to  aee  Africa  achieve  its  po- 
tential. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  America  can  do 
to  help. 

I  want  to  hear  what  Africans  have  to  say 
on  that  subject. 

I  suspect  that,  given  the  present  nx>od  of 
Africans,  It  might  be  better  for  an  Ameri- 
can—especially on  his  first  visit — to  UsUn 
rather  than  to  speak.  ' 

I  hope  when  I  have  finished.  I  win  not  be 
vulnerable  to  a  erlticlBm  which  Churchin 
once  addreaaed  to  a  parUamentary  critic  ia 
the  House  of  Conunons,  when  he  said: 

"He  can  best  be  described  aa  one  of  those 
orators  who  before  they  get  up  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  say;  when  they  are 
speaking,  do  not  know  what  they  are  say- 
ing; and  when  they  have  sat  down,  do  not 
know  what  they  have  said." 

With  that  reservation,  there  are  some  ob- 
servations I  would  like  to  make,  as  one  who 
has  been  long  interested  In  Africa,  and  as  aa 
American  who  has  had  aome  responsibility 
for  American  policy  toward  Africa. 

An  American  poet  once  wrote:  "There  Is 
only  one  man  In  the  world  and  his  name  is 
aU  men." 

We  ara  meeting  bera  this  week  to  help 
translate  these  words  into  economic  and 
political  facta. 

We  all  ramember  the  fresh  beginning  of 
African  Independence  in  the  1060's.  It  was 
a  time  when  a  new  relationship  between 
Africa  and  America  seemed  Lpevltable.  It  waa 
a  time  when  Americans  who  had  won  their 
Independence  from  a  colonial  power  near- 
ly two  hundred  years  earlier,  responded  sym- 
patheUcally  to  the  African  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  freedom  and  aelf-req;>ect.  It 
was  a  time  when  we  thought  we  could  see 
the  end  of  colonialism. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  colonial- 
ism has  not  ended  easily,  aad  we  should  not 
be  siuprised  that  independence  has  not  made 
natlon-buildlng  aa  easy  task. 

America  won  her  mdependence  through  a 
revolution  which  did  not  produce  a  stable 
government  until  eleven  years  had  parnird 
Seventy-one  years  after  the  inaugutmtion 
of  our  first  president  the  coimtry  waa  torn 
apart  ia  a  civil  war.  Our  early  growth  waa 
largely  dependent  on  capital  reaouices  from 
Europe.  Today,  after  two  hundred  y«azs,  we 
ara  stiU  struggling  with  deep  aad  dlvlalv* 
questions  about  fraedom,  equality,  oppor- 
tuaity  and  justice. 

The  process  of  achieving  nationhood — ot 
estabUahlng  a  country  la  which  mea  aad 
women   can   live   with    freedom    from    fear. 
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ft^eedom  from  susplelon  and  mistrust,  free- 
dom from  want  aad  disease,  and  freedom  to 
grow  and  achieve  their  natural  potential — 
that  process  can  be  long  and  painful. 

We  who  know  this  from  our  own  national 
experience  knew  also  tbat  struggling  nations 
need  help  to  grow.  We  took  some  steps  to 
help,  but  the  promise  was  easier  than  the 
reality.  Once  Independence  was  achieved, 
once  the  new  constitutions  wera  adopted 
and  the  new  flags  wera  raised,  once  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  building  new  nations  really  be- 
gan, our  support  fell  short  of  what  It  might 
have  been.  It  U  not  that  the  United  SUtes 
could — or  should — have  tried  to  manage  and 
solve  the  problems  of  Africans.  Tbat  would 
have  been  unwise  and  impoesible.  But,  look- 
ing back,  we  can  see  how  much  mora  we 
might  have  done  to  h^p. 

America  was  diverted  by  her  own  troubles. 
We  had  gone  to  war  in  Indochina.  Our  at- 
tention waa  divided  between  that  war  and 
our  internal  problems.  I  am  not  hera  to  tell 
you  that  this  has  changed.  I  cannot  promise 
that  thera  will  be  an  upsurge  in  material 
avqtport  and  assistance  for  African  coun- 
trlea.  We  are  still  involved  in  a  tragic  war, 
and  even  if  we  end  our  military  Involvement 
in  Indochina — as  I  believe  we  must — many 
Americana  will  be  raluctant  to  assume  any 
involvement  elaewhera  in  the  world. 

The  problems  in  our  own  country.  In  our 
cities  and  towns  and  small  communities, 
ara  enorntous.  They  demand  and  they  de- 
serve a  far  greater  shara  of  our  attention 
and  our  total  resources  than  we  have  given 
them  in  many  years. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  have  concerns  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
have  them  hera  In  Africa.  Out  of  our  trau- 
matic experience  In  Southeast  Asia  we  ara 
seeking  wiser  ways  to  play  our  proper  role  In 
the  aSaln  of  mankind.  I  believe  we  can  do 
mora  on  this  continent  than  we  have  been 
doing.  I  believe  we  can  do  so  together  with 
those  who  seek  understanding,  respect  and 
friendship.  I  think  the  American  people  have 
a  daalra  to  do  ao. 

This  la  not  because  of  any  direct  security 
Interest  we  aiay  have  la  Africa,  or  because 
we  should  wish  to  compete  for  favors  with 
other  great  powers.  It  Is  simply  becaxise  we 
cannot  be  faithful  to  fundamental  American 
values,  unleas  we  show  our  concern  for  the 
hunian  condition  wheraver  men  and  women 
Uve. 

We  should,  all  of  us,  realize  by  now  that  the 
problems  of  mankind  and  the  promise  of 
mankind  are  two  aides  of  the  same  coin. 
What,  then,  should  America  do? 
First,  I  believe  America  should  raise, 
and  not  reduce,  the  level  of  development  aid. 
That  aid  ahould  reapond  both  to  the  needs 
for  individual  country  aaslrtanoe  and  to  ar- 
raageawata  for  regional  development.  Our 
aupport  for  regional  and  mvdtUateral  effwta 
ahould  be  ao  excuse  for  cutting  our  overall 
aid  commitment,  and  it  should  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  supporting  assistance  to  specific 
countries  where  it  la  needed. 

Amerloa'a  reaourcea  for  foralgn  assistance 
ara  not  unlimited.  I  would  suggest  tbat  one 
of  the  most  productive  uses  of  this  confer- 
enoe  would  be  to  dlacuas  how  these  resourcas 
might  be  aUoeated.  For  example,  the  ao- 
called  "brain  drain"  has  been  a  serious  aad 
continuing  problem  for  many  nations,  eq>e- 
clally  in  the  field  of  medicine.  Our  programs 
in  the  1960*8  for  training  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  have  been  partly  responsi- 
ble. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  ralnforce 
the  capacities  of  educational  Institutions  In 
Africa  ao  tbat  her  people  may  reoelve  the 
medical  training  they  need  on  their  own 
continent.  We  ahould  assist  African  coun- 
tries to  develop  health  oara  systems  suited 
to  their  needs. 

We  ahould  also  eonalder  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  long-term  Improvements  In  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  suj^lles.  The 
Institute  for  Tropical  Agrleultura  hera  la 
Nigeria  is  aa  example  of  what  can  be  done. 
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I  believe  we  should  undertake  additional  oo- 
operaUve  eSorU  to  help  meet  the  growing 
req\iirem«nts   for   basic   foods   in   tropical 


Second,  I  believe  America  ahould  do  mora 
than  express  her  sympathlea  for  the  need 
to  stabilize  conunodlty  prlcea.  to  eliminate 
trade  barrlen,  and  to  eetabllsh  tariff  prefer- 
ences for  goods  from  developing  nations.  We 
should  iise  this  coivferance  to  dlHCUiw  how 
we  can  act  on  these  matten  together. 

Third,  I  believe  America  should  encourage 
private  investment  in  the  independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  wherever  it  can  help,  and 
particularly  where  it  will  tend  to  stimulate 
local  Investment.  We  must  do  so  with  the 
understanding  that  when  local  capital  be- 
comes avaUable,  It  has  a  right  to  participate 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

Fourth,  I  believe  America  should  be  ready 
to  help  whera  she  can  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  population  growth  and  distribution.  In  too 
many  Instances  in  the  United  Statea  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  seen  the  pressures  of 
Increased  populations  causing  problems  in 
education,  housing  and  the  environment,  un- 
doing the  benefits  of  economic  development. 
W^e  should  not  presimie  to  suggest  popula- 
tion pollclea,  but  we  can  help  support  the 
population  policies  African  nations  decide 
to  pursue.  Above  all,  we  In  America  must  be 
without  preconceptions  aa  to  what  African 
countries  need.  We  must  listen  to  African 
definitions  of  what  ahould  be  done  la  Afri- 
can natlona.  That  is  one  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  I  am  hera. 

If  peace  and  progress  In  Africa  depended 
on  friendly  assistance,  vre  could  be  satisfied 
with  addressing  ourselves  to  the  practical 
problems  of  health,  education,  housing,  food, 
employment  and  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  But  aid  alone  cannot  ensura 
peace  or  defend  the  dignity  of  man.  We  know 
from  o\ir  experience  in  the  umted  States 
that  relations  among  men  depend  on  otore 
than  economic  development.  They  also  de- 
pend on  mutual  reepeet  and  equality. 

Tbat  la  why  we  must  addreas  ourselves 
fraakly  and  <^>enly  to  the  problents  of  free- 
dom, justice,  discrimination  and  racial  op- 
pression. I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  Afrlcana 
how  to  solve  these  problems.  As  an  Amarloan. 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  our  country  haa  yet 
solved  its  own  problems  of  racial  Injustice 
and  racial  discrimination.  Indeed,  before  I 
left  for  Lagos,  a  studeat  wrote  me  la  tbeae 
words:  "Senator,  please  dont  be  the  usual 
politician  who  tells  it  like  he  wants  It  rather 
than  how  it  really  U." 

Mora  and  mora  Americans  ara  coming  to 
recognize  racial  injustice  for  what  It  is. 
More  and  mora  Americans  understand  that 
no  society  can  really  be  at  peace  so  long  as 
It  sustains  racial  injustice.  Mora  and  mora 
Americans  ara  committed  to  equal  opportu- 
mty.  In  law  and  In  fact. 

But  concern  with  the  human  condition 
cannot  stop  at  our  nation's  bordera.  Every 
form  of  tyranny — wheraver  it  occurs — ^Is  an 
outrage:  and  none  is  mora  evil  tliaa  the 
oppression  of  a  man  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin.  That  is  why  I  believe  apartheid 
is  wrong.  That  is  why  I  believe  white  supram- 
acy  is  wrong.  That  is  why  I  believe  colonial 
domliuktlon  is  wrong.  These  are  not  simply 
intellectual  conclusions.  Tbey  are  convictions 
rooted  in  the  experience  and  circumstances 
of  my  own  life  and  background. 

They  ara  convictions  which  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  support  of  racial  oppression 
In  other  countries  by  words  or  by  silence.  Is 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  It  Is  not  easy  to  deal  with  theee 
questions  In  terms  of  our  relatione  with 
other  countries.  They  ara  complex  and  they 
Involve  decisions  of  great  difficulty,  but  tbey 
ara  questions  which  deeply  affect  the  futuie 
development  of  this  continent,  and  Its  ca- 
pacity to  achieve  peace  and  jtistlee  for  aU 
Its  people,  of  all  races. 
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How  doea  one  deal  with  queattona  of  apart- 
held,  white  supremacy,  aad  colonial  Inter- 
f  ennce  with  the  rights  of  atU-datanaiaatloa. 
particularly  If  you  an  a  large  aad  powerful 
nation  such  as  the  Ualtad  States?  The  easy 
answer  to  some  might  H>pear  to  be  maastve 
intervention.  But  we  have  learned  from  our 
experience  in  Indochina  tliat  intervention, 
even  by  a  powerful  country,  does  not  pro- 
duce the  restilts  we  may  want. 

My  strong  opposition  to  the  military  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos 
is  a  reflection  of  my  conviction  that  vre  have 
seen  too  much  direct  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations  by  the  so-called  great 
powera.  There  has  been  too  much  exertion  of 
military  power  in  intemati^aal  affairs,  with 
nations  attempting  to  bead  other  natlona  to 
their  will. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  stand  aside, 
ignoring  what  is  happening  in  South  Africa, 
in  Rhodeaia,  in  Nambla,  or  la  the  Portuguese 
colonies?  We  caimot,  if  we  are  to  do  justice 
to  our  moral  concerns.  There  afaould  be  two 
guidelines  for  our  policies  toward  South 
Africa: 

First,  we  must  maintain  our  own  arma  em- 
bargo, and  seek  to  persuade  o\ir  allies  to  do 
likewise. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  a  rela- 
tlons-as- usual,  business-as-usual,  communl- 
cations-as-usual  approach  la  inadequate.  A 
neutral  attitude,  whatever  lU  intent,  may  In 
fact  contribute  to  support  of  apartheid.  We 
need  conununication  with  South  Africa,  If 
we  ara  to  have  a  positive  Influence.  But  It 
must  not  be  communication  which  gives  a 
badge  of  re^iectablUty  to  expressive  regimes, 
or  which  Is  only  one-way,  or  which  la  only 
with  the  doBiinant  minority. 

Adopting  theae  guidelines  does  not  give  us 
an  automatic  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
actions  would  be  both  realistic  and  right. 
The  last  decade  has  shown  tbat  Americana 
and  othen  have  not  yet  found  that  answer. 
The  yean  aince  the  ShazpevUle  maiwarra 
have  been  marked  by  much  talk  outside 
South  Africa;  the  tragedy  within  is  no  leas 
cruM  than  before. 

We  in  America  cannot  Ignora  titat  tragedy. 
It  la  a  matter  of  InqjMrtaaee,  aad  it  la  ur- 
gent. It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  try  to  deal 
with  this  featerlag  and  exploatve  sttuattoti 
merdy  by  Inoantatloa  or  by  Ignorlag  it. 

We  must  aerlously  re-ezaaiine  our  poli- 
cies and  praeticee  with  reqaect  to  South 
Africa.  The  oonaclence  of  an  America  de- 
termined to  aolve  a  racial  {Moblem  of  her 
own  must  explore  ways  and  meana  of  stim- 
ulating and  suH>ortiag  genuine  changes  ia 
South  Afrlca'a  radal  practtcea. 

The  objective  of  this  re-examination  must 
be  to  identify  evwy  preaent  rtiationahip 
and  form  of  ooopeiatloa  irtilch  may  have 
the  effect  of  aldix«  aad  abetting  the  preaent 
denial  of  equal  rl^ta  to  aU  South  Africa's 
citiaens.  The  United  Statea  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  solve  the  problem — which 
Is  the  right  and  reqwnslblllty  oi  Afrlcana, 
But  It  muat  not — even  Inadvwtently — make 
their  problem  worse. 

Unlesa  men  can  find  the  answer  to  thla 
problem  of  relations  among  raoae — which 
apreads  acroaa  the  face  of  this  planet — 
thera  can  be  no  peace.  It  is  the  problem  of 
all  nations.  If  South  Africa  wera  on  the  road 
to  justice  for  all  its  races,  it  would  move 
us  all  down  the  road  toward  peace  and 
underetanding  throughout  this  continent 
and  the  world. 

The  Rhodealan  altuatioa  contlnwea  to  be 
troubleaooM  for  all  of  ua.  We  Itope  tlie 
umted  Kingdom  can  work  out  a  settlement 
to  pravent  the  creation  of  another  South 
Africa  in  Rhodesia.  But  untu  and  unless  a 
settlement  re^>ectlng  the  rights  of  black 
Rhodeslans  is  achieved,  we  should  be  com- 
pletely scrupulous  In  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tloas  we  have  awnmcrt  nadw  tbe  economic 
aanetlona  Impoced  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  case  of  NamlbU.  I  believe  the  right 
course  for  the  United  States  U  to  support 
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ptmettvi  «ffarta  uaOm  th*  Onltod  Nattona 
to  stop  this  q^reMl  of  apartlMid  and  to  nuUw 
intmrmkUaaal     reaponalblllty    for    thm    an* 

«ffeetl««. 

Tba  quMUon  of  tb«  PortuguoM  ooloaiw  In 
Africa  prMsnts  other  protd«ina  for  tlM  Unltod 
States.  W«  have  trsaty  conunltmants  with 
Portugal,  primarily  throu^  the  Korth  At- 
lantic Treaty  ocganlaatlon.  Those  oonunlt- 
ments  ate  related  to  the  general  defense  sys- 
tem dereloped  between  the  United  States 
and  Its  Western  European  allies.  They  are 
not  oommltmrnta  urtUch  can  be  taken  lightly 
by  any  responsible  American  leader. 

They  reprceent  one  side  of  the  Poitugueae 
colonial  issue  for  the  United  States.  The 
other  side  of  the  issue  is  repreeented  by  our 
conoema  and  interests  in  Africa.  For  too 
long  some  Americans  have  held  that  only 
our  luropean  commitments  and  only  our 
military-strategic  interests  are  important. 
According  to  that  Tiew  of  the  «orid.  at  any 
time  they  tntaraeet  with  other  interest  or 
ooneems,  narrowly  de&ned  military-strategic 
Interests  should  prevail. 

If  the  world  is  going  to  stuTrlve,  and  if 
American  society  is  not  to  be  ripped  to  shreds 
In  rtlssanilisi  and  diaiiluslon.  tliis  way  of 
viewing  American  Interests  In  the  world 
mtist  be  dianged.  We  do  have  interests  and 
reapanalbUities  in  Korope.  but  we  also  have 
IntarMTta  and  re^wnslhilltles  in  Africa.  These 
interaats  must  be  given  their  full  weight  and 
importance  in  our  policy  cholaes. 

Some  of  thoae  interests  rdate  to  our  In- 
cr eased  economle  investments  in  Africa. 
Some  relate  to  the  importance  of  avoiding 
the  iKXTors  of  war  and  its  impact  on  the 
wortd  ooounnntty.  More  important  still  are 
our  interests  in  the  prindplee  of  human 
frsertren  and  natlonsi  independence.  We  do 
have  an  obligation  to  set  an  example  in  hu- 
man daceney,  generoalty  and  concern  for  the 
rights  ot  others. 

How,  then,  do  theee  general  principles  ap- 
ply to  our  relations  with  Portugal  and  the 
issue  of  her  African  colonies?  Some  of  tis 
thought  a  new  government  in  Lisbon  might 
pursue  new  policies  in  Africa.  But  no  real 
change  Is  apparent.  Instead,  we  have  seen  a 
witlnnatton  ot  the  fighting  to  preaerve 
onlnnlal  oontroL  We  have  seen  mdlcatlans 
that  planned  Bovement  of  mare  Poctugaaae 
eettlera  to  Africa  will  farther  eaaapUcata  the 
problem.  We  have  aeen  no  break  in  her  deter- 
mlnatl<m  to  withhold  the  right  of  sdf-deter- 
mi  nation  from  13  million  Africans. 

I  believe  the  united  Statee  has  a  duty  to 
Itself  as  a  oatloo  eommltted  to  the  principle 
of  esif  deteiiiiliietlon  to  make  o\ir  views 
known  to  the  Foitagueae  government  in  no 
nneertaln  terma.  I  believe  we  have  a  duty,  as 
a  friend  at  African  Independence  and  peace- 
ful daralopaMnt,  and  as  an  ally  of  Fartugal 
to  wcrk  as  hard  as  we  can  to  persuade  Por- 
tugal to  change  her  colonial  policies. 

We  have  an  oMlgatton  to  try  to  persuade 
Portugal  to  Bse  ttie  wisdom  and  necceelty  of 
bringing  to  a  prompt  end  her  military  ac- 
tivities In  Africa  and  to  grant  the  right  of 
self-determination  to  all  people  in  her  over- 
seas terrltorlee. 

If  Portugal  refuses  to  end  her  etdonial 
pedicles  in  Africa,  we  may  be  confronted  with 
a  hard  eholee  between  our  treaty  relations 
with  Portugal  and  our  interests  in  the  peace- 
ful development  of  sdf-determined  nations 
In  Africa.  I  hope  they  change  their  policies, 
and  we  are  not  faced  with  that  choice.  But  if 
we  are,  then  we  must  not  operate  on  the 
automatic  assumption  that  theee  relations 
with  Portugal  are  more  important  than  our 
African  Interests  and  leepousibllitiee. 

I  have  q>oken  at  some  length  of  the  nega- 
tive actions  the  United  States  must  take  or 
consider  in  opposition  to  racial  injustice  and 
oppreaalon  in  Africa.  Such  actions  are  Im- 
portant, but  they  are  not  all  we  can  or  should 
do  to  encourage  the  growth  of  freedom  and 
equality  in  Southern  Africa  and  throughout 
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the  continent.  Our  eommltmenta  must  In- 
clude economic  and  technical  amlstanee  to 
help  strengthen  the  promise  of  independent 
Africa. 

Americans  do  not  have  all  the  answers  in 
a  troubled  world.  We  know,  however,  that 
peace  and  the  dignity  of  man  cannot  be 
maintained  in  isolation  from  other  nations. 

ISon  than  ten  years  ago.  before  be  was 
Prasident,  John  Kennedy  aald  that  "Svery 
Amelrean  is  now  involved  In  the  world." 

Our  Involvement  with  Africa  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity.  We  have  an  opportunity 
on  this  continent  to  prove  that  cold  war 
politics  need  not  be  the  basis  for  American 
foreign  policy.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  tliat  compassion  and  conviction  and 
moral  obligation  can  and  should  be  the  mov- 
ing forces  of  that  policy. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  change  to 
be  apparent  overnight,  but  I  beUeve  rela- 
tions between  Africa  and  America  can  be 
strengthened  in  the  1970^.  I  believe  they  will 
be  strengthened,  provided  we  have  the  cour- 
age always  to  speak  honestly  and  to  continue 
our  dialogue  in  friendship. 

An  Allxanck  roa  Sxtbvtvai. 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Eninnnt  S.  Mttskb, 

at  the  Conference  on  International  <^ga- 

nlaation   and    the   Human   Environment, 

Mew  York  City,  May  21.  1971) 

Mr.  Secretary-Oeneral,  Mr.  President  of 
the  General  AsBend>ly,  Judge  Jessup,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

On  various  occasions,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  nations  has  spoken  posi- 
tively and  prophetically  of  the  need  to  aee 
this  entire  globe  as  a  habitat  that  must 
s«-ve  the  needs  of  mankind.  I  know  of  few 
men  in  the  world  today  who  more  fully 
exemplify  Plato^  ideal  of  statesman-philos- 
opber  than  U  Thant.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
bis  contemporary,  and  an  honor  to  share  this 
platform  with  him. 

I  am  pleased,  too.  to  hav«  been  able  to 
meet  Mr.  Maurice  Strong,  Secretary-Oeneral 
to  the  United  Natloaa  Conference  on  the 
Human  Bnvlionment  to  Im  held  in  Stock- 
holm. The  Jaet  that  Mr.  Strong  was  wiUing 
to  give  up  his  distinguished  career  in  gov- 
ernment In  Canada  in  order  to  take  on  this 
assignment  is  a  tribute  to  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  Secretary-Oeneral — ^Just  as  it 
is  an  authoritative  assurance  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  preparatory  work  going  into 
the  Stockholm  meeting. 

Today,  we  meet  in  the  forum  of  man  to 
discuss  the  survival  of  man. 

In  other  times,  people  have  come  to  the 
same  place  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  today's  crisis  Is  different  from  most 
tt>e  United  Nations  lias  seen. 

No  ultimatum  signaled  its  coming — and 
no  bugles  summoned  its  contestants.  What 
Is  at  stake  is  no  one's  security  and  every- 
one's life.  Ally  and  adversary,  we  all  share 
the  pain  and  the  danger  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis. 

A  wall  may  keep  freedom  out  and  people 
in — but  no  wall  could  be  high  enough  to 
keep  the  smog  out  of  Potsdam  or  inside  West 
Benin. 

Artillery  and  aircraft  once  turned  the 
peaceful  Ussun  River  Into  a  tense  border- 
line— ^but  bullets  and  bombs  cannot  deter 
the  bacteria  in  the  water  that  separates 
China  from  Russia. 

Israelis  and  Arabs  have  fought  over  Sharm- 
ti-Shelk — but  war  and  the  threat  of  war 
will  not  avert  a  disastrous  oil  spill  In  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

Americans  cannot  travel  to  North  Korea — 
but  Americans  breathe  the  same  air  the  Jet 
stream  carries  here  from  there. 

The  simple  truth  ts  that  no  place  on  our 
planet  lives  alone — and  no  place  can  deal 
alone  with  the  pollution  of  the  planet.  We 
are  far  fr«Mn  one  world  politically — but.  by 
neoesBlty  If  not  by  eholoe,  we  are  one  world 
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environmentally.  And  the  crisis  of  the  en- 
vironment has  made  us  common  victims  of 
a  common  adveraity. 

Together,  we  most  create  something  better. 

Together,  we  must  build  an  alllanoe  for 
survival — an  alliance  beyond  our  separate 
ambitions  to  serve  our  shared  Interests — an 
alliance  tttat  includee  all  nations  and  ex- 
dudes  no  nation.  That  Is  our  only  decent 
chance — and  our  only  real  eholoe. 

People  are  the  issue.  States  have  sovereign 
rights — but  so  do  people.  People  have  a  right 
to  clean  air  and  clean  water.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  International  resource  we  call 
the  ocean — which  gives  us  food  and  even  the 
atmosphere  Itself. 

So  much  liangs  in  the  balance.  We  cannot 
rely  on  the  political  habits  of  the  past  to 
save  our  environment  for  the  future.  We  may 
be  tied  to  habit  when  we  take  up  the  issue 
of  war  and  peace.  We  must  free  otvselves 
from  it  when  we  turn  to  the  pr<AA«ra  of  pol- 
lution. And  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to 
try. 

Our  best  hope  for  initial  suceeaa  is  the 
Stockholm  Oonferenoe  next  year.  The  com- 
position of  the  conference  should  be  equal  to 
the  *  *  *  of  the  conference.  It  should  be 
as  universal  In  1973  as  the  United  Na- 
Uons  should  i>eoome  m  1971.  The  Oencral 
Assembly  should  ask  every  government  in  the 
world  to  a  meeting  called  to  consider  pol- 
lution everywhere  in  the  world.  And  the  most 
essential  addition  to  the  oonference  is  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

China  is  too  large  and  too  populated  to 
be  left  out.  It  has  the  world's  greatest  river 
system  and  one  of  the  world's  longest  ooast- 
linea.  It  Is  a  growing  industrial  power  and  a 
maturing  oonsumar  power.  Ita  preaent  and 
potential  impact  on  our  human  and  physical 
environment  is  comparable  only  to  the  num- 
ber of  Its  people.  We  simply  cannot  expect  to 
create  an  environment  that  will  work  for 
man  If  our  efforts  ignore  one-ilfth  of  man- 
kind. 

And  the  General  Assembly  should  not  re- 
fuse China  an  Invitation  to  Stockholm  out 
of  fear  that  China  would  reject  it.  That  might 
happen— hut  it  nUg^t  not.  A  time  <A  ping 
pong  diplomacy  holds  out  at  least  some  hope 
for  the  sucoem  of  environmental  diplomacy. 
If  China  is  willing  to  let  its  athletes  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  w<at1d,  China  might  also 
be  'wUling  to  let  its  sdentlats  help  the  wh<de 
world  survive.  It  is  worth  finding  out — and 
it  U  vital  to  Und  out. 

U  China  wUl  not  participate  in  1973,  the 
United  Nations  should  issue  similar  invita- 
tions in  the  years  to  come.  I  believe  that, 
in  the  end.  China  must  say  yea  to  the  Invita- 
tions—and  yes  to  ft  aafe  fnture  for  our 
fragile  environment.  An  alliance  for  survival 
is  in  cailna's  Interest  because  It  ts  In  the 
human  intervst. 

It  may  take  time  to  convert  that  simi^ 
perception  into  international. policy.  But  we 
cannot  Just  sit  liack  and  watt.  An  alllanoe 
for  survival  incomplete  at  its  Inception 
would  still  be  an  infinite  improvvoMnt  over 
no  alliance  at  all.  And  we  must  begin  now. 
The  crisis  in  the  environment  commands 
our  immediate  attention  and  our  best  ef- 
forts. In  1971,  every  concerned  nation  must 
become  a  partner  for  environmental  pro- 
tection. Every  ooneemed  nation  must  co- 
operate to  create  a  multilateral  attack  on 
pollution. 

If  we  can  spend  billions  for  our  security 
from  each  other,  then  surely  each  of  us  can 
spend  some  of  our  wealth  and  some  of  our 
power  on  the  conmion  security  of  man. 

Pour  specifle  steps  rtewim  the  highest 
priority. 

First,  we  must  more  etfectlvely  oo-ordi- 
nate  current  international  policy  toward 
the  environment. 

No  one  believes  that  preaent  international 
airangemenu  can  alone  resolve  the  crisis. 
But  we  must  make  sure  that  we  are  doing 
as  much  as  we  oan  with  what  we  already 
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have.  Co-ordination  should  be  centralized 
at  a  high  level  In  the  United  Nations  to  di- 
rect priorities,  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication, 
and  to  assure  comprehensive  action.  THe 
exact  design  of  a  co-ordinating  mechanism 
and  the  role  of  UJT.  agencies,  new  or  old,  are 
matters  for  Intensive  study  and  prompt 
action.  And  the  resulting  structure  must 
reach  beyond  the  UJf. — ^to  take  advantage 
of  the  promising  efforts  of  other  multHatetal 
and  regional  organizations. 

Second,  we  must  set  International  stand- 
ards «uid  norms  for  environmental  behavior. 
Some  very  serious  offenses — like  dumping 
certain  toxic  substances  into  the  ocean — 
should  be  fiatly  prohibited.  That  is  something 
the  Stockholm  conference  should  accomplish 
next  year.  In  less  troublesome  areas,  we  may 
be  able  to  rtiy  on  recommended  uniform 
practices.  But  whether  standards  are  manda- 
tory or  voluntary,  we  must  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess of  setting  them.  We  mxist  assure  that  the 
best  scientific  opinions  are  taken  Into  account 
as  knowledge  and  circumstances  change.  And 
we  must  minimize  the  competitive  disadvan- 
taiges  in  world  trade  of  acting  responsibly  to- 
ward the  world  environment. 

Setting  standards  is,  of  coiirse,  a  national 
as  well  as  an  International  duty.  For  example, 
the  United  States  can — and  should — move 
against  American  firms  for  the  environmental 
excesses  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries.  No 
company  should  ever  be  permitted  to  export 
its  pollution. 

Third,  we  must  establish  an  International 
system  fOT  environmental  control. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  trouble 
the  world  is  in — and  consequently  we  cannot 
do  enough  at>out  It.  The  remedy  is  to  identify, 
analyze,  and  disseminate  relevant  Informa- 
tion about  the  global  environment.  We  have 

seen  a  hopeful  beginning  In  limited  sectors 

the  prime  examples  are  the  world  weather 
watch  and  the  reports  on  threatened  animal 
and  plant  species  by  the  international  union 
for  the  conservation  of  nature  and  natural 
resources. 

But  we  cannot  stop  there — or  even  with  an 
expanded  version  of  monitoring  physical 
data.  Equally  vital  is  the  monitoring  of  na- 
tional environmental  policies.  American  law 
requires  America's  government  agencies  to 
submit  detailed  statements  before  they  do 
anything  that  might  impair  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

I  believe  those  statements  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  United  Nations.  I  l>elleve 
other  countries  should  adopt  a  similar  policy. 
And  I  believe  that  the  U.N.  should  apply  the 
same  standard  to  the  conduct  of  its  own 
agencies. 

This  system  would  let  every  government 
''▼lew  and  comnient  on  what  every  other 
government  was  doing.  I  doubt  that  any 
country  is  yet  prepared  to  grant  a  veto  over 
*P  **»  decisions  about  the  environment.  But 
every  country  should  be  prepared  to  consult 
In  good  faith — as  a  first  step  toward  an  in- 
stitution with  the  power  to  prevent  the  pol- 
lution of  resources  which  belong  to  people 
everywhere. 

We  must  earn  a  hard  and  fimdamental 
truth:  The  atmosphere — ^whlch  is  essential 
to  life — and  the  ocean — ^whlch  is  the  source 
of  life  itself  and  of  the  renewal  of  life — are 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  man  hlmsel.  We  can 
save  them  from  man  and  for  man  only  if 
they  are  brought  under  effective  interna- 
tional Jurisdiction. 

We  have  a  treaty  to  protect  the  empty 
blackness  of  outer  space.  At  the  very  least 
we  should  agree  to  fun  disdoeure  and  due 

process  about  what  happens  here  on  eariai 

to  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink 
and  the  land  that  sustMlaa  as. 

When  some  scientists  tell  us  that  five  hun- 
dred S8l^  oouM  detroj  the  fmatm  In  our 
atmoapbere  and  leave  «s  ripcjrjog  to 
radiation,  we  oaanot  nUbRI  to  let  oaa 
decide   far  aU  mankind.   Every  int 
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country's  voice  should  be  heard — and  such 
voices  should  be  heeded.  The  international 
community  must  determine  the  truth  about 
ita  environmental  dangers  before  the  S8T  is 
aacrwed  to  fly. 

Pending  the  development  and  release  of 
such  informatlan,  I  woold  hope  that  aU  the 
nations  now  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
supersonic  traueports  would  consider  sus- 
pending such  manufactxire  and  development. 

And  that  principle  must  prevail  across  the 
sweep  of  the  world  environment. 

I  took  the  view  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  no  measure  can  be  regarded  as  a 
national  good  if  there  Is  a  serious  danger 
that  It  would  run  counter  to  the  human 
good. 

If  this  view  Is  to  have  any  validity  in  any 
one  place,  it  must  have  validity  every  place. 

Our  concerns  are  not  confined,  of  course, 
to  the  world's  atmoephere. 

We  read  of  mercury  levels  In  swrMTlflsh.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Government  has  acted 
to  protect  the  health  of  its  people  by  ban- 
ning sales  of  swordfish. 

What  about  other  peoplesf  Other  peoples 
throughout  the  world  eat  swordfish.  If  the 
United  States  is  right  in  its  analysis  of  con- 
tamination levels  in  swordflA,  then  are  not 
other  people  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion? 

It  lent  Just  swordfish  that  Ingest  mercury. 
All  seafood  expoeed  to  mercury  are  otmtami- 
nated. 

TtM  entire  chain  of  ocean  life  is  affected. 

Again,  what  I  am  asking  is  whether  this 
Is  really  a  matter  that  can  be  responsiUy  left 
to  the  separate  determination  of  individual 
nations. 

Are  we  acting  sensibly  to  protect  the  hu- 
man habitat  unless  we  set  up  effective  world 
agencies  that  can  act  in  the  human  intereet? 

Is  there  any  rational  approach  to  this 
problem  unless  a  world  agency  sets  world 
health  standards  and  can  apply  them  effec- 
tively In  the  humnn  interest? 

In  the  years  Just  ahead,  we  wUl  hear 
more  and  more  about  the  harm  one  country 
has  Infiicted  on  the  eccriogy  of  oUiers.  The 
oonstruetioa  of  large  dams  may  flood  a  na- 
tion upstream  and  dry  up  the  irrigation  sya- 
tem  at  a  downstream  neighbor.  The  disposal 
of  wastes  in  rivets  and  estuaries  oan  hit 
another  country  hard — and  so  can  efforts  at 
weather  modification.  In  all  theee  areas,  men 
must  find  and  faoe  the  f aeU  together— and 
then  men  most  decide  together. 

Fourth,  the  nations  thnt  have  shared  the 
financial  benefits  of  environmental  anarchy 
must  now  share  the  financial  burden  of  en- 
vironmental oontrol. 

We  must  beware  of  the  voices  that  are 
urging  the  third  world  to  settle  for  stunted 
devdopm«it  In  the  name  of  the  environ- 
ment. That  advice  Is  etif-defeatlng — it  will 
never  be  taken.  And  it  is  also  wrong.  We 
cannot  sacrifice  the  human  environment  to 
the  physical  environment.  We  are  against 
pollution — but  we  are  not  against  people. 
We  cannot  begin  an  environmental  crusade 
by  teUlng  primarily  the  poorest  nations 
among  us  to  aA  vrhat  they  oan  do  for  the 
world. 

Before  we  who  are  lucky  enough  to  live  in 
a  wealthy  society  start  lecturing  deprived 
societies,  we  should  look  to  our  own  baA- 
yard.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Rumford,  Maine, 
my  friends  and  neighbors  used  to  sniff  the 
odor  from  the  mm  and  say— "That's  the 
smeU  of  money."  Why  should  we  expect 
Aslana  and  Africans  to  react  differently? 

What  we  should  expect  of  them  Is  what 
vm  expect  of  ourselves — a  readiness  to  oon- 
trol the  impact  of  Industry  and  agriculture 
on  the  quality  of  life.  Bat  we  cannot  aek 
them  to  pay  every  eent  of  their  o>wn  bUl. 
They  laok  m»  proMs  w«  have  already  made 
tami  poUnttan.  We  murt  now  uae  some  of 
pvoflta  to  help  them  help  the  enviroo- 
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Economic  aid  diould  give  the  developing 
countries  the  chance  to  install  antl-pollu- 
tlon  devices  at  the  outset  of  industrializa- 
tion. We  ahould  be  willing  to  pay  more  for 
less  damage  to  the  envUoament.  We  should 
also  be  wttllng  to  give  intemattanal  '■~l'"e 
agencies  the  power  to  grant  low  Intaraat  de- 
velopment  loans — loana  ttiat  wopid  prevent 
pollutlan  now  and  would  brave  to  be  repaid 
only  in  prosperity.  If  the  advanced  wa^V?*^ 
now  believe  that  a  product  Uke  DOT  is  a 
threat,  they  should  provide  the  third  world 
with  any  cost  difference  between  it  and  a 
safer  alternative. 

It  would  be  a  crime  to  stop  progress  in 
Vb»  developing  countries.  And  it  would  also 
be  a  crime  to  lose  their  unique  opportunity 
for  progress  wltliout  poUution.  Decent  de- 
velopment and  a  deoent  environmeoft  are  one 
and  the  same.  That  ahould  be  their  goal — 
that  should  be  our  policy — and  we  should 
put  our  money  where  our  advice  is — and 
our  interests  are.  After  all,  it  is  our  environ- 
ment aa  well  as  theica. 

All  of  this  will  require  tough,  tedious  nuts 
and  bolts  work.  But  that  is  the  only  way  to 
build  an  alliance  for  survival.  Thiat  is  the 
only  way  to  succeed  in  the  essential  adven- 
ture of  saving  the  earth  Ood  made — and  the 
world  man  has  rentade. 

But  direct  action  to  save  the  physical  en- 
vironment cannot  be  the  sole  aim  of  our 
alliance.  There  woxild  be  little  consolation  in 
saving  every  endangered  species  except  peo- 
ple. And  even  in  the  best  of  all  pooslble 
phydcal  worlds,  wah  could  still  disa{^>ear. 

We  oould  t>e  engulfed  by  the  weight  of  our 
own  numbers — ^numbers  too  great  for  any 
miracle  grain  or  any  land  use. 

We  could  destroy  ourselves  in  a  guarrel 
over  the  vast  gf^)  between  the  majority  that 
is  poor  and  the  minority  tha.t  Is  well-off. 

We  could  destroy  ourselves  in  a  quarrel 
that  iB  in  doubt  or  a  negotiation  that  has 
broken  down. 

So  ultimately,  an  alliance  for  survival  must 
move  beyond  the  physical  environment.  It 
must  encompass  the  total  environment.  And 
It  must  provide  support  for  effective  VS. 
peacekeeping,  enough  population  planning, 
more  development  capital,  and  real  arms 
oontrol.  An  alliance  for  survlvcU  will  finally 
fall  if  our  countries  continue  to  stagger 
under  an  arms  spending  burden  of  $200  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Let  us  begin  to  put  the  alllanee  together 
in  the  fight  against  pollution. 

We  can  bring  govn^iments  like  C^lna  Into 
the  effort  without  pushing  other  differences 
into  the  foreground. 

We  can  make  ideological  adversaries  en- 
vironmental allies. 

We  can  make  men  and  nations  see  their 
Auowd  interest  in  defeating  the  shared 
danger. 

And  from  there,  with  luck  and  commit- 
ment, we  can  turn  to  the  other  assorted 
agonies  of  the  human  condition.  If  we  once 
learn  to  work  together  to  recdatm  our 
physical  environment,  perhaps  we  can  then 
create  the  environment  of  tranqninty  and 
Jastloe. 

Tour  oonference  can  point  Ihe  way — ^to 
Stockiiolm  in  1972  and  to  a  more  decent 
future  in  ttje  twentieth  century. 

Tou  can  teach  us  to  do  the  worlc  of  peace 
and  avert  the  terror  of  war. 

Ton  can  help  us  to  realise  the  political 
renewal  of  the  United  Nations,  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  "our  last,  beet  hope." 

ITten.  some  day,  we  will  no  longer  have  to 
come  to  the  forum  of  man  to  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  man.  We  wiH  Instead  debate 
and  decide  how  to  make  the  most  progress 
for  people. 

That  seems  a  distant  drtiam  and  It  la. 
But  I  believe  "we  can  make  It  real  In  a  iml- 
veraal  United  Nations  committed  to  the  total 
human  euvUumuent. 

Thank  yon  for  trytag. 
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(Bemarka  by  BaomAor  Kracuico  S.  IfusKB  to 

tiM  WlaooBsin  State  Damoeratlc  Oonran- 

tloD.  MatWann,  moa^  Juna  10,  1871) 

I  hava  ooma  to  yoor  eonvcntkn  todaijr  to 
■paak  about  aimthar  eonvcntloo  a  year  away. 

But  I  bava  not  ooma  bate  to  dlaenaa  wbo 
wUl  ba  nominatiad  ta  1972  or  wbat  tba  |dat- 
f orm  will  promtaa  nmiigli  I  taAva  a  jmj 
real  Intafeat  In  both  queattona.  Inataad.  I 
vant  to  talk  witb  you  now  about  bov  the 
Demoeratle  Party  wiU  oonduet  democraey'a 
moat  Tital  biwtna—  at  our  next  naUonal 
oonvantton. 

WUl  our  reaUty  equal  and  decide  permit 
Demoerata  on  arery  side  to  make  tbeir  rotoea 
beard  and  tbair  Tlewa  count? 

Wm  we  dUpel  tbe  snapiclooa  and  tba 
cbargaa  o<  nnfalmeaa  which  oan  ertpple  our 
cauae  In  tbe  aummw  and  kill  our  bopea  In 
tbe  fan  oamiwlsn? 

Bee&uae  we  want  to  win  and  because  we 
want  to  be  right,  we  Oamoerate  know  wbat 
our  anawara  mnat  aay.  We  know  tliat  tbe 
only  party  wortby  of  leading  America  In  i»73 
will  ba  a  party  tbat  llatena  to  Americana  In 
197a. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  Wisconsin 
baa  worked  for  a  respondve  political  sys- 
tem— In  ttala  stote  and  In  our  country.  PtxKu 
Robert  t«  PoUetto  to  Pat  Lucey,  Bill  Prox- 
mlre.  and  Oaylonl  IMaon — from  tbe  pMaage 
of  tbe  direct  primary  In  1908  to  your  dele- 
gation's demand  for  convention  reform  In 
1968— tbe  men  and  women  of  Wlaoonsln  have 
fougtat  to  give  our  party  to  tbe  people.  That 
goal  ia  ao  easy  to  lay  ao  bard  to  reach.  But 
I  believe  It  la  now  wltbln  our  grasp. 

In  tbe  last  two  yean,  citlzena  and  poUtl- 
elaaa  Ilka  you  rave  reabaped  the  rule  of  tbe 
Democratle  Party.  The  O'Hara  Oommlwlon 
has  toM  ua  bow  to  run  natlooal  conventlone 
tbat  are  in  order — in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 
And  tbe  MoCtovcm  Oommlaslon  has  told  us 
how  to  aasure  ddegate  credenttala  that  are 
In  order— In  truth  aa  well  as  In  Uw.  What  It 
aU  adda  up  to  la  a  peaceful  revolution  ta 
popular  parUdpattocx  in  writing  our  next 
plAtfcrm  and  naming  the  next  President. 
Tour  efforta  and  the  efforts  of  others  have 
made  it  poaalUe  to  make  tbe  DemocmUc 
Party  won  denwcratlc  than  any  party  has 
even  been. 

Our  challenge  now  la  to  aelxe  that  chance. 
It  la  a  challenge  fbr  Individuals  and  organl- 
■atlona  In  every  atate.  And  It  to  also  a  cbal- 
lenga  for  evenr  potential  presidential  candl- 


Tlie  cmndldatea  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility. Those  to  whom  mucb  may  be  given 
owe  sometblng  in  retiim.  Tboee  who  stand  at 
tbe  center  of  tbe  contest  cannot  Justify  a 
retreat  to  tba  sidelines,  when  the  issue  la  tbe 
rlgbta  of  people,  even  at  tbe  price  of  personal 


So  what  we  face  now  is  not  Just  a  battle 
each  candidate  must  wage  for  hluMeU,  but  a 
battle  aU  rmndldates  must  win  together  for 
tbe  OamocraUe  Party. 

I  am  convlnoed  tbat  we  can  succeed.  Thn* 
la  already  strong  precedent  for  candidate  oo- 
operatton  on  queatlona  of  party-wide  con- 
cern. iJMt  fall,  we  met  in  Waablngton  to  agree 
on  common  ground  rulea  for  oiu*  separate 
campaigns.  Last  week.  I  aaked  Democratic 
Metlonal  Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  to  call 
another  meeting  to  ban  paid  ttfevlalon  apota 
prior  to  tbe  convention.  If  we  fracture  our 
unity  and  drain  our  acarce  waaltb  btfore 
tbe  main  event,  we  wlU  not  have  tbe  strength 
or  tbe  reaources  to  defeat  Richard  Nixon. 
We  must  have  enough  left  to  do  enough  for 
victory  in  1973. 

And  we  must  do  more.  The  precedent  of 
co-operatton  cannot  be  limited  to  tbe  pcee- 
crvatlan  of  dollars.  Tbe  nomination  must  be 
worth  winning,  not  only  financially,  but  alao 
In  principle.  Our  pandldates  must  not  be 
eboaen  by  a  few  powerful  poUUeians  in  pri- 
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▼ate  baAiooma.  Our  candidate  must  be 
eboaan  fairly  and  fNely  by  aU  tbe  people  of 
our  party. 

So  I  am  propoaing  today  a  joint  attempt 
at  tba  bltfMat  level  to  enforce  tbe  recent 
rulea  for  reform.  Larry  O'Brien  should  bring 
tba  potoitlal  nominees  together  with  Con- 
giwsBiiisii  Don  Prater,  now  the  Chairman  of 
the  Oommlaelon  <m  Party  Structure.  The 
outcome  should  be  a  genuine  and  common 
commitment  to  reject  tbe  support  of  dele- 
gatea  from  states  which  have  made  Inade- 
quate efforts  to  comply  with  the  Commis- 
sion's requirements.  In  1972.  no  candidate 
should  seek  an  advantage  from  tindemo- 
cratic  delegations  to  tbe  Democratic  Con- 
vention. And  every  candidate  should  seek  a 
more  democratic  party. 

Together,  the  candidates  can  make  change 
happen.  But  there  is  one  barrier  that  they 
and  other  Democrats  cazmot  remove.  In  New 
Tork  and  Indiana,  in  Wyoming  and  tbe 
Dakotaa  and  elaairtiere.  Republican  legisla- 
tures have  blocked  the  bills  which  are  necea- 
sary  for  reform.  As  a  reeult,  son>e  stote 
Democratic  organizations  are  stuck  with 
outmoded  procedures  and  unresponsive  sys- 
tems— procedures  and  systems  tbey  may  not 
want,  but  cannot  undo. 

Surely,  we  should  expect  more  than  this 
obatrucUon  from  wbat  Preaident  NUon  likea 
to  label  tbe  "party  of  tbe  open  door."  But 
perbj^M  that  is  all  we  can  get  from  a  Re- 
pubUoan  Party  so  closed  tbat  it  has  not  even 
rtlm-iimed  reform— a  party  witb  few  young 
Americans,  few  blue  collar  workers,  and  even 
fewer  blacks.  Perhaps  it  was  predictable  that 
tbe  party  which  purged  one  of  its  own  Sen- 
ators would  try  to  prevent  Democrate  from 
taking  a  different  and  more  reeponslve  path. 

But  despite  Republican  resistance,  you  can 
see  the  signs  of  progress  everywhere  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  Tbe  reacUon  of  the  South 
la  proof  tbat  tboee  who  were  tbe  acapegoate 
of  1968  will  not  be  tbe  offenders  of  1972. 
And  across  tbe  country,  eight  statea  are  fully 
in  compliance  with  the  McOovem  requlre- 
mente.  Pourteen  others  are  very  near  full 
compliance.  Only  four  states  stiU  lag  very 
tar  btiUnd.  We  are  on  our  way  to  a  nomi- 
nating process  open  to  tbe  public,  advertlaed 
to  the  public,  and  controlled  by  tbe  public. 

And  the  potential  nomlneee  can  make  sure 
our  party  goes  aU  the  way.  What  we  want 
and  what  we  must  have  are  delegates  at  the 
1972  Convention  who  represent  a  constit- 
uency and  reflect  Ita  viewpoint.  Across  the 
whole  range  of  issues — from  credentials  to 
rules  and  the  platform — the  Democrate  who 
select  tbe  delegates  must  know  where  tbey 
stand.  A  convention  whose  official  call  com- 
manda  reform  must  not  turn  to  covert  can- 
dldadee  or  hidden  policies  the  people  have 
had  no  chance  to  review. 

Por  longer  than  any  of  us  have  Uved,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  worked  for  peaceful, 
progressive  change.  Now  In  1971,  we  are  re- 
newing ourselves.  In  1971.  we  are  telling 
women  and  blacks  and  the  young  that  they 
can  secure  a  Just  place  in  our  party.  And  if 
we  convert  our  good  words  into  good  deeds, 
we  WiU  be  more  than  ready  for  1972.  Then, 
next  year,  tba  self-appointed  leaders  who  are 
today  clamoring  for  a  new  party  or  the  antl- 
poUtlcs  of  the  streete  wUl  find  themselves 
without  followers  or  a  cause  to  fight. 

That  U  why  potential  candidates  must 
q>eak  up  for  reform — because  it  is  necessary 
and  because  it  is  right.  And  no  candidate 
can  escape  a  larger  obllgatton  that  goaa  be- 
yond his  own  fate  to  the  future  of  our  party. 
No  candidate  should  seek  tbe  chance  to  lead 
next  year  unlaas  he  to  willing  to  lead  tbe 
struggle  for  reform  now. 

Tbe  heart  of  the  matter  to  the  purpoee  of 
a  poUtlcal  party.  And  any  Demoorat  who 
looka  to  bto  heritage  and  bto  btotory  knows 
wbat  a  party  wortby  of  tbe  name  to  really  all 
about.  It  to  not  a  neutral,  aelfiah,  self-per- 
petimtlng  organtoation   for   the  benefit   of 
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poUtlclans.  It  to  a  device  to  permit  a  free 
peopto  to  determine  their  Uvea  and  the  life 
of  aodety. 

Tbe  Democratle  Party  to  farmers  outside 
Wauaau  and  maoblnlste  in  Milwaukee  and 
prof  eaaors  in  Madison.  They  understand  what 
to  happening  to  their  own  land  and  on  their 
own  campus.  Tbey  see  the  everyday  problems 
in  their  neighborhoods  which  add  up  to  con- 
stant problems  for  the  nation.  And  they  have 
tbe  right  to  decide  bow  their  party  will 
respond. 

Ultimately,  of  coitfse,  it  to  up  to  them  to 
exercise  tbat  right.  The  70%  of  Americans 
who  think  the  Indochina  war  to  wrong — 
the  bread-winners  in  every  city  and  every 
state  who  are  angry  about  lost  Jobs  and  more 
welfare — the  mllUons  who  are  convinced  that 
President  Nixon  has  failed  in  civil  rights  and 
law  enforcement — those  Americans  have 
both  an  obligation  and  an  opportunity  to 
change  policy  through  poUtics. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  finish  the  work 
of  reform  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
But  reform  will  mean  nothing  unless  people 
use  the  resulting  power  to  push  and  prod 
our  party  and  our  country  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  announced 
for  Governor  of  Maine,  I  told  tbe  voters 
something  I  deeply  beUeve — that  "the  suc- 
cess of  a  political  party  to  not  an  end  in  it- 
self. It  to  merely  a  means  of  service." 

That  belief  has  always  been  tbe  faith  of 
the  Wisconsin  Democratic  Party. 

It  to  the  tradition  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It  to  tbe  reason  for  reform  in  1971 — and 
the  only  way,to  victory  in  1972. 

JuNX  18,  1971. 
Hon.  DoNAU>  L.  Paaasa, 
House  o/  Representativet. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Chairman  Lawkkncx  O'Brixx, 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
WathiTiffton,  D.C. 

OxMixxiou*:  I  req>ectfuUy  request  tbat 
the  potenUal  Democratic  Presidential  nomi- 
nees or  their  aides  be  brought  together  for 
the  purpoee  of  reviewing  progress  to  date  on 
state  by  state  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Party 
Structiue   and   Delegate   Selection. 

The  massive  effort  by  the  Democratic  Party 
to  induce  greater  public  participation  In  the 
delegate  selection  process  is  an  encouraging 
sign  of  hope  for  tbe  future  of  American 
politics.  This  contraste  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  intention  to  run  an- 
other closed  convention. 

However,  before  the  great  delegate  search 
begins,  aU  of  the  potential  Democratic  nom- 
lneee should  be  informed  of  state  by  state 
progreas  on  compliance.  The  candidates 
should  agree  to  reject  the  support  of  dele- 
gatea  from  states  which  have  made  inade- 
quate efforta  toward  compliance. 

Unnecessary  chaUenge  can  be  avoided  if 
tbe  Praser  Commission,  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  candidates  band  together  to 
insure  that  tbe  1972  Democratic  National 
Convention  to  tbe  most  open  and  democratic 
in  American  btotory. 
Sincerely. 

Zoumm  s.  MuaKB. 

Trx  HxirrAGx  of  Mauci 
(Remarks   by  Senator  JbiMXTifo   S.   Muasix 
at  the  Narraguagua  Regional  High  School 
Commencement,  Harrington.  Maine,  June 
11.  1971) 

I  am  proud  to  share  thto  moment  with  you 
because  your  graduation  has  a  very  special 
meaning  for  me. 

My  first  statewide  campaign  began  in  the 
year  moat  of  you  were  bom.  Aa  high  school 
seniors  in  1971,  you  have  Uved  a  larger  part 
of  your  lives  as  my  constttuenta  than  any- 
one else. 


July  19,  1971 


Tou  are  too  young  to  recall  my  time  as 
Governor  or  my  first  years  in  the  Senate. 
You  had  more  important  things  to  do  than 
noticing  my  career.  You  were  learning  to 
walk  and  to  speak,  to  laugh  and  to  k>ve,  to 
care  about  people  and  places. 

Through  all  those  years,  you — like  every 
other  citizen  of  Maine — had  a  right  to  my 
concern  and  my  commitment  and  my  serv- 
ice. I  have  tried  not  to  let  you  down — and  I 
hope  you  think  I  have  succeeded — if  not  al- 
ways, at  least  often  enough.  Now,  on  your 
graduation  day,  I  have  come  home  again  to 
fulfill  another  tradition  of  puUlc  men.  I 
have  come  to  Narraguagus  High  School  'o 
speak  directly  with  each  of  you  for  the  first 
time.  Senator  to  constituent. 

The  only  frank  and  honest  way  for  me  to 
start  to  by  noting  some  apprehensions  In 
Maine  about  my  present  course.  It  to  no 
secret  tbat  I  am  ttilnJclng  of  running  for 
President.  And  some  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  have  made  no  secret  of  their  fear 
that  I  am  turning  away  from  Maine — ^that 
somehow,  sometime,  my  roots  here  have  been 
weakened — that  I  care  less  now  than  I  did 
before  about  the  land  which  has  given  me 
life  and  opportunity. 

None  of  my  words  could  wholly  relieve 
those  apprehensions.  And  this  to  not  the  time 
or  the  place  to  talk  about  politics.  But  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  tonight  some 
of  the  beUeCa  I  bave  learned  during  more 
tfYiiw  a  half-century  in  Maine.  They  are  what 
led  me  to  public  life  In  the  first  place.  They 
are  the  reason  for  my  conduct  now — and 
the  reason  I  may  run  for  President  next  year. 
They  are  beliefs  rooted  in  tbe  traditions  of 
our  state.  They  are  the  same  beliefs  I  hope 
you  will  take  with  you  from  thto  school  and 
thto  graduation. 

I  bope  Maine  has  taught  you — as  it  once 
taught  me — to  care  about  our  environment — 
about  the  earth  God  made  and  the  earth  man 
has  remade. 

To  walk  through  the  woods  near  Cherry- 
field,  to  fish  in  the  Narraguagus,  to  pick 
Uueberrles  a  few  yards  from  your  back  door, 
to  see  the  clean,  simple  streets  and  homes 
of  Mil  bridge  to  to  understand  how  much  it 
means  to  keep  our  world  safe  for  a  truly 
buman  existence.  That  to  the  challenge  and 
tbe  chance  for  all  of  us,  each  in  our  own 
lives.  I  found  It  in  Rumford  and  you  bave 
found  it  here.  It  to  the  common  heritage  of 
Maine. 

I  hope  Maine  has  also  taught  you— as  It 
once  taught  me — ^to  care  about  economic  de- 
cency for  people. 

My  high  school  graduation  cstme  In  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Depression.  In  those 
years,  I  saw  hunger  and  sorrow  in  my  own 
town,  next  door  and  down  the  block.  And 
you  have  seen  some  of  the  same  things  here. 
In  the  poorest  county  In  the  Northeastern 
part  of  America.  Maine  Is  fighting  itow  aa  it 
always  baa  to  build  something  better.  And 
none   of  us  can  ever  abandon   that   fight. 

And  I  hope  Maine  has  taught  you — as  it 
once  taught  me — to  care  about  community 
and  nitftual  trust. 

As  a  ctaUd.  I  felt  the  sllghta  of  an  immi- 
grant's son.  But  I  also  felt  the  respect  my 
father  earned  as  he  made  a  place  for  him- 
self and  bto  family.  I  bave  always  remembered 
a  truth  you  have  probably  already  discov- 
ered— ^that  the  quiet,  reserved  citlzena  of 
Maine  know  how  to  overcome  prejudice  and 
bring  people  together.  The  struggle  is  far 
from  over,  in  tbto  ctate  or  any  other.  And  ita 
\Utimato  outcome  depends  on  us. 

PlnaQy,  I  bope  Maine  has  taught  you — aa 
it  once  taxigfat  me— to  care  about  other  peo- 
ple and  other  plaoea. 

Only  a  few  years  after  I  returned  from  tow 
school  to  WatenlUe,  tbooMiKto  of  ua  left  tbe 
state  to  dtfend  freedom  on  tbe  other  side  of 
tba  globe.  Some  of  Maine's  men  died  for  for- 
eigners tbey  did  not  know  and  could  not  even 
talk  with.  But  tbey  knew  how  vital  It  was.  In 
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Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  phrase,  to  "live  for 
others.**  They  knew  that  neither  a  man  nor 
a  state  could  In  good  conscience  forget  the 
rest  of  the  country  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Their  example  must  in^lre  our  efforta. 
Each  of  us  has  a  part  to  ptoy.  All  of  us  must 
Btreteh  outselves  to  defend  our  beliefs.  And 
none  of  us  can  settle  for  our  own  success 
alone.  In  thto  city  or  thto  state  or  tbto 
nation. 

Aa  we  work  to  realize  the  principles  we 
have  learned  in  Maine,  we  will  disagree  about 
policies  and  politics,  one  from  another.  That 
to  not  Important.  What  is  Important  to  to  care 
and  to  act  In  the  tradition  of  Maine.  What- 
ever I  do  and  whatever  you  do,  that  must 
remain  our  common  compass. 

It  can  direct  so  many  of  the  decisions  you 
and  your  classmates  already  face. 

WUl  you  move  out  of  Maine — or  will  you 
renuiln  or  return  later  to  help  shape  thto 
beautiful  state  into  a  better  place  to  live? 

Will  you  then  look  only  to  yourselves  and 
your  town  and  our  state — or  wlU  you  look 
beyond  our  borders  to  apply  what  you  have 
learned  here  to  make  a  difference  elsewhere  T 

Will  you  turn  off  and  cop  out — or  will  you 
use  your  new  right  to  register  and  to  vote — 
to  make  your  voices  heard  and  your  views 
count? 

None  of  you  know  where  fate  and  the 
work  of  your  own  hands  will  take  you  In 
tbe  decades  ahead.  Thirty-nine  years  ago, 
when  I  graduated  from  Stephens  High 
School,  I  could  not  even  dream  of  the  op- 
portunity Maine  would  bestow  upon  me  and 
my  family.  But  I  was  anxious  to  reach  out 
and  touch  the  promise  of  things  to  come. 

That  should  be  your  resolution  as  you  leave 
high  school  tonight — and  It  should  be  your 
resolution  through  all  the  years  of  your  lives. 
You  wUI  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  you 
must  chooee  again  and  agsiin.  There  will  al- 
ways be  new  promises  to  reach  for  and  new 
potentials  to  realize.  There  will  always  be 
challenges  to  the  principles  Maine  has  nukde 
a  part  of  eadi  of  you.  And  there  win  always 
be  another  chance,  here  and  elsewhere,  to 
bund  a  future  equid  to  your  heritage. 

No  citizen  worthy  of  thto  state  can  decide 
to  forget  tbe  spirit  of  this  state.  I  believe 
you  will  remember.  I  beUeve  you  vrtll  care. 
And  I  believe  you  will  give  of  yourselves  for 
Maine  and  the  nation  and  your  fellow  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  truth  I  have 
learned  in  my  years  of  public  service  to  that 
you  are  Important.  Thto  to  your  night — and 
It  to  not  a  night  for  long  speeches.  So  I 
would  like  to  stop  now.  And  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  each  of  you  for  sharing  yoiu 
special  moment  witb  me. 

Everything  I  am  and  everything  I  hope 
to  be  to  due  to  Maine.  You  and  your  par- 
enta  and  thto  state  have  given  me  the  cen- 
tral belief  of  my  Ufe.  It  has  guided  me  and 
I  hope  it  will  guide  you.  In  Maine  and  in 
America  and  in  tbe  world,  wliatever  we  can 
do,  and  whatever  we  dream  we  can  do.  w« 
must  begin  now. 


TASK  FORCE  TO  STDDY  PREDATOR 
CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
speech  to  the  National  'Wildlife  Conser- 
vatioa  Summit  at  Estes  Park.  Colo.,  on 
July  9.  1971.  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
Mortoa  aanounced  the  fortnatioii  of  a 
taak  force  to  study  predator  eootrol  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country. 
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I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  the  task  force 
under  the  chairmanship  of  my  sood 
friend  Dr.  Stanley  Cain  of  the  University 
of  Mi«»»tig«n  will  do  its  work  well  and 
come  forward  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  end  the  many  abases  which  now 
exemplify  the  predatory  control  activi- 
ties throughout  the  Natiooi.  Also.  I  hope 
that  the  £>epartment  of  the  Interior  will 
Uve  up  to  its  responsibilities  to  halt  pred- 
ator control  abuses  while  the  study  is 
inixt)gress. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's commendatory  comments  concern- 
ing Mr.  Nat  Reed  who  recently  joined 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Pish.  Wildlife,  and 
Parks.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  off  to  a 
good  start  and  I  am  sure  tbat  with  ap- 
propriate support  from  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  from  the  Membeis  of 
Congress  he  will  be  able  to  continue  his 
good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  Sec- 
retary M(Mton's  spee^  and  the  text  <tf  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  press  release 
relating  thereto  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 
SacaxTAXT  Mokton  Axnouncbs  Task  Fobcx 

To  SroDT  PiB>aToa  Coxiaoi.  PaocaAMs  Bs- 

roaE  THK  National  Wnjturx  PnaAnoM 

OONS^lVATION    SOlUaT,   BSTEB   PASK,    CotO. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton today  announced  the  formation  of  a  blue 
ribbon  Task  Force  which  will  study  Preda- 
tor Control  programs  throughout  tbe  coun- 
try. The  Task  POroe,  sponsored  Jointly  by  In- 
terior and  toe  CounoU  on  Envlromnental 
Quality,  will  be  compoeed  entirely  at  wUd- 
lifs  management  expierts  from  varkms  unl- 
vecsltiee. 

Members  of  the  panel  are:  Dr.  Stanley 
Cain.  ClMlmMn.  Cnlvetalty  at  MWtilgan:  Dr. 
Fred  Wagner  of  ITtab  State  Univenttr.  I^- 
Jobn  Kadlec  University  of  Mlchlgaa;  Or. 
Richard  Cooley  of  the  Unlventty  of  Oab- 
fomla,  Santa  Crux;  Dr.  Maiirtne  Honieekar. 
University  of  Idabo;  Dr.  Dorwood  Allok  at 
Purdvie  Unlventty  and  Or.  A.  Staxkar  liaofwld 
of  tbe  umvemty  of  QaUfoRiia.  Bertelry. 

Speaking  at  tbe  INttlonal  WUdUfc  Mdera- 
ttoa  OoMcrvatlon  Summit  at  Bstaa  Park. 
Colorado,  Secretary  Iforton  alao 
plans  to  step  up  Interior  eflorts  to 
non-game  wildlife  species.  Morton  said,  "We 
in  tbe  Department  are  hemmtng  liiiiiMliiglj 
aw»re  of  tbe  alterations  uccuiiing  In  non- 
game  populations  as  a  reeult  of  man'a  Im- 
pact on  the  natural  landeoape.  Amarteals 
wildlife  managentent  efforta  have  tradltton- 
ally  be«i  directed  towards  species  of  sports 
value." 

A  farther  pt<opaaed  program  witbln  Inte- 
rior, sakl  Morton.  vtU  ba  Inrrt— stl  wan- 
povner  for  tbe  Burenn  of  Sport  Ftobarlaa  and 
WUdlife's  river  baain  section  wtalcb  levlewa 
all  public  works  projecta  wboae  devetop- 
ment  could  potenttaUy  endangw  wUdllle 
papulations  and  habitat.  Tbe  rtver  taantn 
seetton  now  reviews  all  dredge  and  fill  a^ 
pUoatlons,  aU  pubUc  works  proJeetSk  includ- 
ing tboee  of  tbe  Oorpa  tM.  Knglneeis.  SoU 
Oonaervatlon  Service,  Bureau  of  Bedama- 
tlon.  Atomic  Energy  Conuntosloa  and  the 
Federal  Power  Onmmlirston 

BxMAaKa    BT    SncaxrACT    or    tkx    Inibuob 

Roeaw  C.   B.   MoaxoN   at   thx    NAUOiCAX. 

WtLOUrX    FKDXaATIOlf    CONaOlVATIOM    SUM- 

aur,  Estks  Paxx.  Colo..  Jux.t  0.  1871 

In  tbn  pant.  I 
blgUyawanaa 
Uon  wiMiiill  galliwlin  aa  tba 
cwgnrnaoanti."  Today,  tbat  vananbl*  old  giant 
oC  a  word  *^ooaaerratlon"  baa  baen  tam- 
p<»«rUy     eclipsed     and     "environmentally 
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•rudlto'*  might  ooom  doaer  to  flttlng  this 
|cwi  'I  iMIilaii  la  words. 

Bat  I  think  It  bwt  at  this  point  that  I 
iMtve  sUltsrstton  to  our  shIs  Vice  Prestdeat 
snd  torn  to  s  vsry  brlsf  «nunln«tlon  of  why 
I  baUsTS  I  sm  hai«  .  .  .  ben  In  tha  traasure 
cbest  at  the  RocfcVis  sddrwsilng  you  at  the 
end  of  an  Intensive  period  of  study,  e^loca- 
tlon,  and  enTlronmental  soul -searching.  Tou 
are  definitely  an  environmentally  soptalstl- 
eated  group  so  I  needn't  spend  much  time 
re-liABblng  the  environmental  crises  ^i^ilcb 
plague  us.  nor  selling  you  the  proposition 
that  wise  environ  mental  practices  must  be 
founded  upon  morality.  Tears  ago,  Aldo 
Leopold  said  It  aU  by  enunciating  that  man 
Is  staward  of  the  land — the  environment — 
his  Is  the  reqponslbUlty  at  prudent  manage- 
nant  and  eaatloos  protection  at  that  en- 
Tlranmaat  tar  future  generations.  Rather 
than  morsllae,  however,  I'd  like  to  try  to 
Uy  It  on  the  line  ...  to  "let  it  aU  hang 
oat"  as  ttiay  aay  .  .  .  and  talk  environ- 
mental poUcy. 

The  conservation  record  of  this  organl- 
aaUaa  indicates  your  tnterest.  enthusiasm. 
and  ...  X  will  say  .  .  .  your  love  for  the 
animal  kingdom  You  have  faced  the  bull- 
doasr  and  the  drsdge.  Tou  have  witnessed 
and  daerled  tha  aU-too-often  rampant  de- 
velopment of  huge  chunks  of  this  previously 
unspoUed  continent  ...  a  continent  with 
•o  vast  and  majestic  a  storehouse  of  natural 
that  the  words  of  Fogo,  the  comic 
come  Inunedlately  to  my  mind. 
"Wa  la  faced  with  insurmountable  oppor- 
tonlty."  Ood  help  us  If  we  manags  to  sur- 
moontlt. 

The  launedlate  cadre  of  conservation  crises 
Ut  no  longer  walUng  In  the  wings  but  is 
tM«iiiiii»n  it  tv  on  center  stage.  We  see  ths 
tids  rising  in  the  D^artment  of  ths  Interior 
baeaaaa  we  often  use  wildlife  populations  as 
our  "envlropmental  barometer"  If  you  wUL 
The  basic  needs  of  wUdllf  e  are  esssntlslly 
the  same  as  those  of  man.  Most  qiedss  of 
wfldUfa  ars  products  of  a  clean.  fertUe,  and 
ptodoettve  environment.  They  must  have 
•dsqnata  food,  dean  water  and  protection 
ttaoi  tba  elements  If  they  are  to  survive.  80 
mast  man.  And .  .  .  unspoiled  tldsl  marshes 
rank  la  ecwsmmlc  productivity  above  the 
beat  pcalrls  croplands,  icarsh-rlmmed  estu- 
aries ars  vital  to  the  more  Important  oom- 
marlne  flshes  and  to  crabs,  shrimps, 
^wrfiart.  Oontlnusd  destruction  at  Udal 
I  thrsatens  a  major  source  of  human 
food  and  the  livelihoods  of  many  people. 

Tba  wdl-bstng  of  our  fish  and  wlldllfs 
eonatttaaney  la  about  aa  good  an  index  aa  we 
can  poaalMy  monitor  to  datarmlna  Just  bow 
doing  to  maks  sure  we  continue  to 
tlM  crost  and  the  waters  of  the  earth 
with  the  rest  of  bar  crsaturss. 

If  wa  dad  mors  species  have  to  go  on  tba 
endangered  list,  it  Is  ^>parent  we're  losing 
tba  battle:  If  migratory  llocka  are  on  the  In- 
creaaa,  we're  moving  ahead;  If  tbe  life  cydaa 
of  our  flora  and  fauna  ap|»oadi  tba  balance 
In  which  they  can  aU  thrive,  well  be  doing 
ovar  Job.  And  then  ...  we  will  reach  a  real 
thrsshold  of  envUonmental  management. 

While  rm  talking  about  flsh  and  wildlife, 
let  ma  teU  yon  about  Hat  Seed.  Mat  Beed  baa 
Just  Jolnsd  tbe  Department  sa  Aaatstant  8se- 
retary  for  HA.  WUdllfe  and  Parks  and  ha  Is 
one  of  the  Bwat  aggrasslve,  knowledgeable, 
and  dedicated  tiowasi  vatlonlats  In  Ameilea. 
That's  why  he's  bare.  Bs  dldnt  waste  any 
time  getting  involved  either.  I  know  he  dldnt 
becauee  rve  already  been  deluged  with  both 
sctesms  of  protsst  and  shouts  of  glee  with 
reference  to  his  aetlvltlss. 

Nat,  with  my  approval  and  Insistence,  has 
fbrcsfuUy  hsgiin  to  rsnnndltlon  the  Bwrsaa  of 
Sport  Wahartaa  aad  wndBUeand  to  brlx«  tlila 

lighting  ooodttlon.  TIm  Bureau  la  rsaUy  tba 

heart  and  tbe  guts  of  Interior  when  It  comas 
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to  protecting  our  flsb  and  wOdllfa  raaouroas 
from  the  ravagea  of  dvUlaatlon. 

I  bdleve  that  Mat  Beed.  with  a  revltallaad 
Bureau  of  Sporta  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  will 
spearhead  a  renalssanoe  of  environmental 
thinking  and  action.  Best  assured  well  ex- 
cite the  Bureau  In  the  months  to  come  to 
meet  the  tremendous  challenge  we  face. 

The  Bureau's  river  basin  section  Is  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  reviewing  all  dredge 
and  mi  applications,  all  Public  Works  proj- 
ects. Including  those  of  the  Corps  of  Kngl- 
neers,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  all  power  plant  sites  and  any 
other  activities  which  Impact  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat.  This  Includes  all  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Federal  Power  Commission 
licenses  and  permits. 

Five  weeks  ago,  I  gave  approval  to  Immedl- 
atdy  add  an  addiUonal  150  permanent  em- 
ployees to  the  over-committed  Bureau  staff. 
Most  of  theee  additional  people  have  been 
ssslgnert  to  river  basin  studies.  This,  In  Itsdf . 
is  an  Important  first  step  because  It  is  really 
in  thla  arena  that  the  effort  to  protect  our 
wildlife  leaouroea  will  be  won  or  lost. 

Much  of  the  destruction  of  our  flsh  and 
wildlife  reeources  In  the  past  has  occurred 
because  we  haw  not  had  professlonsJs  on 
tbe  site  to  teU  us  what  the  oooeequenoes  of 
a  particular  action  might  be.  We  Intend  by 
the  end  of  1973  to  substantlaUy  increase  the 
Bureau  capabUlty  in  this  key  area.  This  will 
greatly  Improve  our  ability  to  review  and 
oofxunent  on  all  projects  affecting  tbe  cher- 
ished wUdlUe  resources  that  you  and  I  are 
working  to  protect. 

The  predator  control  program  managed  by 
the  Division  (rf  WUdlUe  Services  haa  been 
under  continuing  fire  for  many  months. 
As  most  of  you  know.  In  1906,  Secretary  Udall 
eatabllsbed  a  review  committee  to  examine 
this  problem  in  depth.  In  ftect,  Tom  Kimball 
was  a  member  of  that  committee  and  made 
significant  contributions  to  their  final  re- 
port, known  as  the  Leopold  Report. 

Many  of  the  rti''^" '"*"<**""'"  contained 
in  that  report  have  since  been  Implemented 
and  we  have  seen  a  vast  Improvement  in  the 
operation  of  this  program.  As  you  know, 
however,  there  is  room  for  further  Inqnove- 
meot. 

WeU  t>efore  the  Jackson  Canyon  eagle  kill 
last  month,  I  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Council  on  ibivlromDental  QuaUty  to  initi- 
ate a  complete  review  of  predator  control 
activities  to  idMitUy  problem  areas  and  seek 
their  resolution.  This  study  team  will  be 
composed  of  seven  non-govemmeBtal  pro- 
feaalonaU  recognized  for  their  expertise  In 
the  wUdllfe  fidd.  Unless  the  New  Tork  Times 
or  the  Wsahlngton  Post  have  had  aooess  to 
them.  I  shall  annoimoe  them  for  the  first 
time  tonight. 

Tlie  Chairman  Is  Dr.  Stanley  Cain  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Joining  him  for 
this  Important  mission  will  be:  Dr.  Fred 
Wsgnsr  of  Utah  State  University;  Dr.  John 
Kadlec  from  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Dr.  Blcfaard  Cocrfey  of  tbe  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz;  Dr.  Maurice  Hor- 
necker  from  the  University  of  Idaho;  Dr. 
Durwood  AUen  of  Purdue  University  and  Dr. 
A.  Starker  Leopold  of  tbe  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. 

Let  me  add  that  I  aboOlutoly  guarantee  that 
the  atMUnga  of  these  e^erto  wlU  be  given  a 
f  uU  h*ar1"g  and  review  by  wod  gioweis  and 
cattleman,  as  waU  aa  wUdllfs  interssU.  The 
study  already  haa  received  funding  ftom 
Interior  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  I  pocsonaUy  pledge  that  per- 
formance will  follow  program  so  that  our 
impsrlled  predators  wUl  not  perish  in  a  sea 
of  platttudaa. 

Tba  TMk  Force  haa  been  charged  wttb  tba 
raapoMHHUty  of  aramlnlng  all  mtpteU  at 
the  laena,  Inaiadlng  poiaonlng  carried  on  by 
the  private  aeetor  and  stata  and  local  gov- 
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emment  as  well.  They  have  been  instructed 
to  examine  with  care  the  eooncunlcs  of  na- 
tional insurance  programs  ss  a  possible  al- 
temata  to  predator  control  and  to  recom- 
mend any  changes  which  may  be  needed 
In  our  present  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  problems  of  predator  control  and  Its 
impact  upon  wUdllfe  species  calls  to  mind 
another  serious  concern  of  the  Department — 
the  problem  of  providing  for  and  protecting 
non-game  species  of  wUdllfe.  We  In  the  De- 
partment are  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  alterations  occurring  In  non-game 
populations  as  a  result  of  man's  Impact  on 
the  natxuta  landscape.  America's  wUdllfe 
management  efforU  have  traditionally  been 
directed  towards  species  of  sporta  value.  A 
rather  startling  confirmation  of  this  fact  Is 
found  In  the  1969  funding  figures  aimed  at 
wUdllfe  research,  management,  and  habitat 

protection.  

The  total  funding  from  all  sources — fed- 
eral, state,  and  private — was  about  $142  mU- 
Uon'.  Only  W  mlUlon  of  that  was  clearly  re- 
lated to  non-game  species.  Trends  Indlcata 
that  the  non-consumptive  enjoyment  of 
wUdUfe  species  will  soon  exceed  consumptive 
uses. 

The  Department  Intands.  In  the  coming 
months,  to  examine  this  situation  closely 
and  determine  where  added  emphasis  can 
be  given  to  protect  these  non-game  species 
as  they  too  are  a  viable  part  of  our  life 
supptKt   system. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  news 
of  another  accderated  program  which  we 
have  underway  at  the  present  Ume.  I  have 
wdered  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Sporta  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  to 
double  their  eflorta  to  prepare  wfldemess 
proposals  covering  lands  In  the  National 
Parks  and  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  sys- 
tems. Our  society  to  going  to  need  wUderness 
in  the  near  future  more  than  ever  befc»e. 
The  Park  Service,  which  came  up  with  all 
of  five  recommendations  tn  a  period  between 
the  passage  of  the  WUderness  Act  in  1964 
^nA  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1971,  com- 
pleted 10  studies  In  FT  71,  0  of  which  have 
gone  to  the  Congress.  The  Park  Service  ex- 
pecta  to  complete  20  additional  studies  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1972. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
Ufe has  already  had  39  areas  of  refuge  lands 
rtin,^gT.f^jM<  wUderness  areas.  Seven  proposed 
refuge  areas,  totaling  340,000  acres  are  now 
before  Congress,  sent  over  by  the  President 
in  April.  Two  other  refuge  areas  are  In  the 
proccea  of  being  submitted  and  the  Bureau 
expecta  to  complete  the  report  on  9  addi- 
tional areas  by  thU  faU,  making  a  total  for 
this  ysar  of  23  proposals  covering  almost 
five  million  acres. 

WUderness  is  not  Just  for  man.  We  share 
the  earth  with  mUlions  of  life  forms.  Some 
endangered  species  like  the  condcv  and  the 
timber  woif  depend  on  wUderness  for  their 
continued  extotence.  They  were  here  before 
we  were.  Is  their  claim  less  than  ours? 

In  the  wUderness,  in  the  estiury,  on  the 
prairie  and  the  deeert  ...  we  wUl  win  this 
battle.  I  stand  in  confidence  before  you  to- 
night. In  the  past,  neariy  aU  systems  In 
which  human  belxigs  have  been  Involved 
have  managed  to  keep  the  resulta  of  idiocy 
and  brUllanoe  In  balance,  albeit  a  precarious 
one.  The  choice  .  .  .  the  mandate  for  our 
time  seems  relatively  dear.  Maintaining  the 
balance  is  the  sustenance  of  life  for  ourselves 
and  the  promise  of  a  future  for  our  chUdren. 
Tbe  role  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  maintaining  that  balance  is  a  formidable 
one.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  wUl  plan  that 
rda  as  daftly  aa  poaslble,  with  vigor  and  In- 
telligence, steadfastly  and  cautiously,  and 
we  wUl  succeed. 


My  19,  1971 


NEW  YOUTHFUL  VOTERS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  aovxH  CAioLma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Jvly  19.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  New  Youthful 
Voters"  appeared  in  the  July  8,  1971. 
issue  of  the  Columbia  Record  newspaper 
in  Columbia,  S.C. 

This  editorial  raised  some  interesting 
questions,  but,  more  important,  an- 
swered some  qtiestlons  in  reference  to 
the  impact  of  the  extension  of  the  vote 
in  Federal  elections  to  18-year-olds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Ronarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  ffdlows: 

Thk  Nbw  Touthtul  Votkss 

Batiflcatlon  of  tbe  20th  amendment  to 
grant  the  vote  In  aU  elections  to  18-year-olds 
was  the  fourth  change  to  enlarge  tbe  elector- 
ate since  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1789. 

The  l&th  amendment  gave  the  vote  to  Ne- 
gro citizens;  the  19th  to  women;  and  the  23rd 
permitted  balloting  for  President  In  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia. 

It  is  estimated  that  11  mlUlon  young  Amer- 
icans between  18  and  21  would  be  eligible  to 
vote  under  the  new  age  limit.  An  estimated 
178,000  South  Carolinians  are  In  the  new 
voting  age  bracket,  15,000  of  them  In  Rich- 
land Coimty.  Tbe  state  has  900,000  registered 
voters;  the  county,  60.000. 

Officials  esUmate  that  about  half  of  the 
young  group  wlU  register,  foUowlng  the  pat- 
tern set  by  their  eldns.  So  far,  only  about 
15  per  cent  have  put  their  names  on  the 
books,  which  is  about  average  for  other  states. 

If  projections  hold  true,  Richland  County 
wUl  have  a  registration  of  67.600  persons, 
7,500  at  them  18  to  21  years  old. 

The  question  Is  what  effect  the  newcomers 
WlU  have  on  elections. 

Samuel  Lubell,  nationwide  pollster  who 
has  personally  roade  samplings  In  Columbia, 
bdleves  that  young  people  generally  follow 
the  political  thinking  of  their  parenta. 

"Where  breaks  from  parental  loyalty  oc- 
cur," he  wrote,  "the  most  Important  reason 
Is  a  changed  sense  of  economic  Interest." 

WUllam  Chapman  also  polnta  out  that 
young  people  are  "much  more  likely  than 
older  people  to  swing  sharply  In  their  voting 
hablta  in  a  time  of  crisis,  when  there  are 
dear  alternatives." 

During  the  Depression  years  of  the  30s, 
new  voters  in  their  twenties  led  the  swift, 
unexpected  movement  Into  the  Democratic 
Party.  Where  registrations  are  by  party,  Dem- 
ocrata  are  running  ahead  by  2  to  1  among 
the  18-21-year-oId8. 

But  wUl  the  new  registranta  exercise  their 
right  to  vote?  Richard  M.  Scammon  and  Ben 
J.  Wattenberg  say  In  their  hook.  The  Xsal 
Majority,  that  "few  groups  ar»  as  electoraUy 
weak  as  are  young  people." 

They  are  a  mobUe  generation  in  a  political 
system  that  rewards  permanent  \nd  pro- 
longed residence.  Politicians  prefer  te\fe  and 
predictable  constituencies,  but  the  un- 
knowns of  the  new  voting  group  have  them 
worried.  Although  tbe  18-21  registrants  wiu 
comprise  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total, 
their  generation  gi^  could  be  decisive  in  cloee 
races. 

Tbe  1973  naUonal  elections  provide  the 
Incentive  for  a  rapid  increase  in  teenage  qual- 
ifications for  voting.  The  Impact  of  the  18- 
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21  voters  WlU  begin  to  reveal  Itself  in  state 
and  local  deetlons  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  in  eariy  1973,  but  tbe  fuU  effect  wUl 
not  be  evident  untU  November  of  next  year. 
In  the  meantime,  office  asplrante  are 
haunted  by  the  memories  oS  youthful  ac- 
tivity that  upset  tbe  status  quo  In  1968. 


AUTO  EXCISE  TAX  REPEAL  URGED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  ICICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  July  15,  the  entire  19-member 
Michigan  congressional  delegation  Joined 
in  sponsoring  legislation  calling  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  7-percent  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles. 
At  the  same  time  a  companion  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Senators 
Robert  P.  Griffin  and  Pbhip  A.  Hart. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  argue 
strongly  for  this  action — simple  tax  jus- 
tice to  rid  the  books  of  a  long  acknowl- 
edged discriminatory  levy,  the  need  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  the  need  to  dis- 
courage inflationary  pressures  by  helping 
to  hold  down  new  car  costs  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  many  others.  The  Detroit 
News  in  an  editorial  appearing  on 
July  16,  1971,  has  responded  to  this 
imited  action,  H.R.  9816,  with  a  persua- 
sive argument  in  its  favor  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Auto  Excaa  Tax  Rkpxai.  Usckd:   To  Stub 

RaCOVBT 

Senator  Robert  P.  Orlffin's  bUl  to  repeal 
the  7  percent  excise  tax  on  new  automobUea 
no  doubt  was  proposed  to  serve  his  own  re- 
election campaign  as  weU  as  to  stimulate 
auto  sales.  But  no  matter.  A  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  the  action  in  which  OrUBn  has 
the  hacking  of  Senator  Hart  and  the  entire 
Uichigan  House  delegation. 

In  the  first  place,  repeal  can  be  advocated 
on  tbe  grounds  it  wlU  stimulate  the  entire 
economy  which  is  recovering  at  a  slower  rate 
than  anticipated  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. One  out  of  every  six  businesses  in  the 
United  States  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
manufacttire,  distribution,  servicing  and  use 
of  motor  vehicles.  So  a  spurt  in  sales  by  the 
auto  manufactiu'lng  industry  could  trigger 
speedier  recovery  on  a  much  broader  acale. 

But  repeal  also  can  be  recommended  on  the 
basis  of  simple  equity.  The  excise  tax  on  imtw 
cars  orlglnaUy  was  Imposed  before  Wiwld 
War  n  as  a  temporary  measure  but  has  been 
contlniied  ever  since.  During  the  Korean  war 
it  was  boosted  to  tbe  10  percent  rate  to  cut 
sales  and  save  scarce  materials.  So  now  the 
opposite  move,  complete  elimination,  can 
logically  be  advocated  to  boost  sales  and  spur 
the  economy.  That  move  can  be  further  sup- 
ported on  grounds  that  excise  taxes  plaoed 
on  other  manufaetiued  goods  in  the  past 
now  have  been  rqtealed. 

There  Is  an  additional  argument  for  repeaH 
Government  and  consumer  pressure  has 
forced  the  auto  Industry  to  spend  additional 
mUUons  on  safety  and  poUutlon  control  de- 
vices in  recent  years.  These  new  costa  have 
forced  auto  prices  upward.  Now  the  govern- 
ment could  provide  an  offset  against  such 
costa  by  the  removal  of  the  auto  exdae  tax. 

ActuaUy,  Congress  has  been  sympathetic 
to  reduction  and  eventual  removal  of  the 
auto  excise  tax  but  every  time  the  tax  has 
dropped— as  In  1988  when  It  temporarily 
dipped  to  2  percent — some  new  crisis  in  gov- 
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emment  financing  haa  required  the  hl^Mr 
rate  to  be  relmpoeed.  Under  the  old  law,  in 
fact,  the  tax  was  supposed  to  have  dipped 
to  5  percent  as  of  Jan.  1,  1971,  but  Congress 
aoted  at  tbe  last  moment  to  keep  it  at  the 
7  percent  level.  The  law  stUl  provides  for  a 
gradual  reduction  and  final  elimination  on 
Jan.  1,  1982. 

So  even  though  the  tax  brings  In  $2  bllUon 
a  year,  the  merita  of  repeal  strongly  outweigh 
the  argumente  for  continuance.  Tbe  UAW 
which  on  past  occasions  has  supported  an 
excise  tax  cut  ought  to  get  behind  the  move. 
Tbe  long-so\ight  repeal  Is  a  proposal  whose 
time  finaUy  may  have  come. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK    1971 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  violations 
of  human  rights  of  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  blacks  in  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  are  frequentJ^  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  by 
the  communications  media  and  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  by  Mrs. 
Rita  E.  Hauser,  UJ3.  Representative  on 
the  UJ4r.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
Yet,  it  is  a  rare  occasion  for  mention 
to  be  made  of  any  oi  the  many  human 
rights  violations,  some  of  an  atrocious 
smd  inhuman  nature,  inflicted  upon  the 
Christians  of  the  captive  nations. 

Whenever  coUectivlBts  want  to  "lib- 
erate" another  African  country  from  the 
humane  and  orderly  rule  of  one  of  the 
established  Christian  nations  of  Eunve. 
popular  support  gushes  from  the  news 
media  and  the  United  Nations  to  amplify 
the  rhetorical  slogan  of  nhe  right  of  self 
determination."  But  what  about  the 
many  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  the  Bamboo  Curtain  who  have 
consistently  been  denied  free  elections 
imder  the  tyrannical  rule  and  domina- 
tion of  intematioDal  communism? 
These  pe(Q>le  are  ignored  almost  as 
nonentities  so  far  as  the  fourth  estate 
and  the  United  Nations  are  concerned. 

Over  my  several  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  introduced  and  reintroduced  reso- 
lutions to  make  it  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  matter  of  human  rights 
violations  be  plaoed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  have  written  letters  to  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  Uhlted  Nations  with  extensive 
documentation  of  numerous  in«tfHir^  of 
human  rlghtc  violatioos  against  the  ];>eo- 
ple  of  the  enslaved  countries  a^ing  that 
these  matters  be  brought  to  world  atten- 
tion so  that  Justice  might  be  rendered  to 
those  mistreated  as  weQ  as  to  those 
responsible  for  perpetrating  the  injus- 
tice. Uke  the  idalntive  appeals  of  the 
captive  nations  peoples,  my  efforts  re- 
ceived little  attention. 

I  did  receive  a  reply  recently  to  my  last 
letter  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations.  Ambassador  Bush  sent 
me  a  number  of  statements  by  Mrs.  Rita 
E.  Hauser,  XJ&.  Representative  to  the 
UJ4.  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Her 
statements  were  rndete  with  soch  cUches 
as  the  following: 

My  delegation  is  moat  grateful  to  tbe  dla- 
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tli«alalMd  ditafMl*  of  lb*  Sovlrt  ITtalan  for 
bl>  TafcraiM  to  pabUah  atadlM  by  uutaUuMl- 
ing  Amarteui  oommfrtotM  mmI  groiqM  ■•  to 
tlM  steto  of  netal  mm!  rellgloua  dlserloiliis- 
tion  In  my  eoontxy. 

The  Alllod  foreaa  llNimWng  Kuiupe  im- 
ocmna  xmbtUmtiMiB  borron  In  tbe  Oer- 
man  oonoentration  camps.  RlgTiintmntly,  the 
NbbI  uhj— wu  ware  not  nMy  a  wartlms  phe- 
noBMOon.  They  oanuBenocd  yeaw  bafora 
the  war,  and  ihoold  have  been  a  vanUng  to 
the  nelcbban  of  Kasl  Oenaany  ••  to  wbat 
was  In  store  for  them. 

Now  the  Omnmlaalon  devotes  a  major  part 
of  Its  attentl<«  to  dlacosslons  of  particular 
altaatlons  inTotrlnc  imamn  rtgbts  vKflatloos. 
To  meet  the  new  emphaili  the  Oommlselon 
has  attempted  to  nee  modllled  or  new  derlcee. 
rot  example.  In  deaUng  with  South  African 
questions  tlia  Onmmlasmn  has  adopted  the 
technique  of  a  q>eclal  rapporteur  to  draw 
up  detailed  reports  drawn  from  a  wide  Tarl- 
ety  of  aoimee  aa  to  eondttlons  in  that  area. 
In  addition,  the  Onmmtssion  has  established 
q>eclal  Investigatory  bodies  of  experts  which 
have  besB  glvai  the  manrtate  to  travet  to 
the  actual  seen*  of  aUefad  Ttatattona.  to  hear 
wltnassaa  and  to  gather  Intarmatlon  on  the 
Bfiot  to  the  extent  that  they  can  gain  access 
to  the  areas  under  scrutiny.  This  derlce  has 
been  used  not  <mly  In  southern  Africa,  but 
also  last  year  with  regard  to  aneged  human 
rtghts  TloUttoBS  la  ttte  UnuM  occupied  ter- 
rttorles  of  the  Middle  last. 

ObvVMwIy.  the  stngle  most  egregious  denial 
of  bnmaa  rlgbta  on  a  broad  scale  results 
from  tba  praetloe  of  apartheid  in  Southern 
Afrlea.  Tills  practice  denies  to  a  tadal  group, 
the  majority.  Its  most  baste  rights  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  life  at  the  nation  and  rele- 
gates It  to  an  existence  det«l>ed  of  any  con- 
tent of  Iramanlty,  as  undat  stood  by  eiUl^t- 


Tlie  Mtaatlaa  la  Oraeea,  a  lUTO  fHend 
and  any,  preaanti  a  rtswslc  Inatan*^  at  poUt- 
leiwassliai,  Indudlng  the  dlstnembsr- 
at  the  OunatUuUonal  Court  In  July 
It  xuled  that  Tarlous  actions  of  the 
military  government  were  vmlawfuL 

We  have,  I  btileve.  learned  a  slgnlflrant 
lissoo  fma  the  Mkil  period.  OOoas  abusss,  If 
uaebectart,  iprsad  beyond  national  bouad- 
artsa  la  the  aaoee  that  nlttmately  the  Mtoa- 
tloa  poaas  a  aaslous  thnat  to  peace. 

Thai,  joat  a  few  waeks  ago.  on  the  inltla- 
ttve  at  iBaM.  ttoa  United  atatee.  the  United 
w>fi««.  aad  othat^  the  Soviet  TTakia'a  dls- 
crUnlaatlan  against  Its  vary  laras  Jewish 
communis  waa  raised  In  the  Oenaral  Aasem- 
My.  The  Sovleta  denied  the  allegations  but, 
mvortaat,  they  streaooaidy  invoked 
S<7)  and  told  the  othsia  this  was 
I  of  thatr  bmlnesa  Syria  aad  Iraq  main- 
tain the  aaoae  sttUtade  aa  to  world  Intereet 
In  the  treatment  of  their  Jewish  ooimunl- 
tlee.  And  South  AfMca.  of  oourae,  as  well  as 
RhndealB  and  Portocia.  Invc&a  the  same  de- 
f «ise.  bat  here  the  large  numbers  of  Africans 
and  Asian  States  In  the  Untied  Hatlona  have 
not  beea  pot  off,  and  vartoas  ad  hoe  Invaetl- 
gatory  bodlsa  have  besa  eatahilsbed  to  doen- 
meat  the  repraastve  praetloea  of  thaae  eoim- 
tnea  in  Afitoa. 

From  the  abore  statements,  by  the  UJ9. 
representatiye  one  can  conclwle  ttiat 
Mrs.  Hanser  Beems  to  have  a  paimnoia 
over  hnman  rti^tB  TMations  of  sdeeted 
subjugated  peoiries.  Is  erttical  of  poUtleal 
repwdstop  in  aati-Oomimintot  Oreeoe, 
and  is  more  copcetned  about  Nazis  than 
a  Ooaunanlst  threat  or  the  plight  of  the 
sofferinv  Christian  people  of  the  ci^tb 
nations. 

If  the  eapttre  nstioos  espect  to  evar 
acam  Teeaptore  their  hmnaa  rlgbti  they 
must  look  daeaiiere,  rather  than  to  the 
umtedNattom. 

For  over  two  decades  peoples  coming 
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under  the  tyrannical  subjugation  of 
totalitarian  dictators  have  looked  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
nations,  for  relief. 

In  July  1959.  Public  Law  86-90  was 
passed,  authwlainc  and  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  third  we^  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week."  Enslaved  peoples  were 
givoi  hope  by  this  statement  in  Public 
Law  86-90: 
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theaa  sabmerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  tha  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadoahlp  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
rtflglous  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
Uberttas . . . 

The  dedication  of  America  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  nations  of  this  world 
cannot  coexist  part  slave  and  part  free 
was  expressed  In  another  portion  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90: 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Conmiu- 
nlst  -lnq>erlallsm  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  na- 
tions and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  nat- 
ural bonds  of  undsrstandlng  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  other  peo- 
ples... 

The  soft-on-communlsm  pronounce- 
ments and  actions  of  the  present  admin- 
istration with  regard  to  Communist 
leaders  and  natlois  must  be  most  dls- 
tressinc  and  frustrating  to  the  dtftttre 
nations'  people.  At  ofie  time  they  at  least 
had  promises — someihing  to  hope  for. 

But  an  Is  not  lost.  Millions  <rf  people 
the  world  over  win  never  surrender — 
never  give  up — Uie  hope  of  freedom  for 
captive  peoples.  And  who  can  Uve  with- 
out hope. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
the  text  of  Public  Law  86-90.  the  test  of 
the  President's  Capttve  Nations  We^ 
Proclamation  for  1971  and  a  "Captive 
Nations  Week  Manifesto  1971"  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Capttve  Itations 
an  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations: 

Puauc  Law  8S-M:  Paovnmto  vos  thx  Dnoc- 
MATKm  or  TBB  Tmam  Week,  or  Jolt  «s 
"Caftivb  nATttmm  Wasx";  Aim»tbb  bt  tkb 
wnaraa  or  thb  XTimaB  StAras  or 
nr  JUI.T  1M0 


the  giaalnaas  of  the  United  Stotea 
Is  la  large  part  attributable  to  Ita  having 
beea  able,  throogh  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  hanaonloas  national  unity  of  Ita 
people,  even  thoogb  they  stsm  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  rellgloua,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounda;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unlflcatlon  of 
the  diverse  elecnente  of  oar  free  eoelety  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  poaaesa 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  eferywtteie  and  to  rec- 
ognise the  natural  interdepeadeney  of  the 
peoples  and  natkms  of  the  world:  and 

Whereaa  the  enaUfement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Oconaa- 
nlst  imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  betweeu  nations 
and  constltutea  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  audeiaUndlng  betweeu  the  people 
of  the  tThlted  Statea  and  other  peoptea;  and 

Whereaa  since  1918  the  ImpertaUstlo  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  conunonlsm 
have  rasulted  In  the  ereatton  of  a  vast  em- 
plra  whMi  posaa  a  dira  thmtt  to  tha  aaaa- 
flty  of  the  XTnlted  Statae  and  of  aU  the  free 
peoplee  of  the  world;  and 


Whereas  tha  haparlallstlc  poUdes  of  Oom- 
munlst  Bussla  have  Jed,  through  direct  and 
indlr«et  aggissslnii.  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Polaad,  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukrataa.  OMechoek»>akln,  l^tvla. 
Wstonis,  Whlto  Buthenla.  Bumanla,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan.  OeorgU,  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania, Idti-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  SUtes,  as  the  dtadM  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in 
reetorlng  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish,  Uoelem.  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Ih-* 
dividual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoplee  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;   and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  pec^le  of  these  submerged  nations 
and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  snch  peoples  through  an  approprlato 
and  oadal  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Statee  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  reoova7  ^  their 
freedom  and  independence: 

Mow.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Repreaentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Oongrees  as- 
sembled, that  the  President  la  authortaed 
and  requested  to  issue  a  Proclamatton  des- 
ignating the  third  week  of  July,  1969,  as 
"OH»Uva  Nations  Week"  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  approprlato  caremorUea  and 
activities.  The  Preeldsnt  Is  farther  author- 
laad  aad  requeatod  to  lasue  a  similar  procla- 
matton each  year  ontu  soeh  time  as  freedom 
and  indspandoaee  sban  have  been  achieved 
for  all  tha  oapUva  aatlona  of  the  world. 

CAPnvK  NsnoMa  Wax.  1971 :  Pioclaiiation 

4065 — Jdit  9.  1971 
(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  a  proclamation) 

From  its  beginnings  as  a  nation,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  a  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  national  Independence 
and  human  liberty.  In  kespiiv  with  this 
tradition,  it  remains  an  aaaentlal  purpoae  of 
our  people  to  encourage  the  conatructlve 
changes  which  lead  to  the  growth  of  hiuian 
freedom.  We  understand  and  sympathise 
with  the  efforts  of  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where to  realise  this  inalienable  right. 

By  a  Joint  resolution  approved  on  July  17. 
1059,  the  Eighty-Sixth  Congress  authorised 
and  requested  the  President-  to  Issue  a 
prodamaUon  each  year  dealgnatlng  the  third 
week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week 

Ifow,  Therefore,  I.  Richard  Nlzon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  deslgiiato  the  week  beginning  July 
18.  1971  aa  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  invite 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  a^lra- 
tlons  of  all  peoples  for  national  independ- 
ence and  human  liberty. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
sixth. 

Rich  AID  Nizoi*. 

(PUed  with  the  Ofllce  of  tha  Psderal  Register, 
11:99  ajn.,  July  19,  1971] 

(NoTB. — ^Tbe  proclamation  was  released  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif.) 
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The  undersigned  organisations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-00. 
unanimously  adopted  In  1060  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  each  year  is  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  observance  of  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  comes  Just  seven  months  after 
the  start  of  a  chain  of  momentous  events  in 
Poland.  In  December,  1970,  Polish  workers 
took  to  the  streets  of  many  of  Poland's 
cities — In  open  protest  against  the  Oomulka 
regime's  edict  that  bad  placed  an  intolerable 
burden  on  their  already  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  toll  of  these  food  riots,  according  to 
the  regime's  figures,  was  iS  dead  and  1,166 
wounded. 

The  upheavals  led  to  Oomulka's  downfall, 
and,  when  fresh  work  stoppages  broke  out  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year,  the  new 
regime  of  Edward  Olerek  rescinded  the  De- 
cember price-increase  directive.  A  shakeup  In 
Poland's  Communist  Party,  which  had  come 
In  the  wake  of  the  December  devtiopments, 
indicates  that  the  last  word  on  the  changes 
In  Poland  has  yet  to  come. 

The  Polish  events  have  again  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  Inability  of  communism  to 
satisfy  the  spiritual  and  material  needs  and 
demands  of  the  people. 

Communist  regimes,  backed  by  Soviet 
military  power,  have  ruled  over  the  coun- 
tries of  East  and  Central  Europe  for  over  two 
decades.  The  balance  sheet  of  their  tenure 
In  power  offers  undeniable  grounds  for  an 
Indictment  for  tyranny,  Insensitivity  and  in- 
con^Mtence.  In  East  and  Central  Europe,  the 
Communists  have  systematically  trampled 
upon  human  rights,  have  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion and  have  established  themselves  as  the 
sole  font  of  wisdom  and  power. 

Tet,  political  repression  notwithstanding, 
the  Communist  regimes  have  been  unable  to 
"compensate"  for  their  use  of  harsh  tactics 
and  methods  by  providing  the  people  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living.  In  divided  Europe, 
the  g^  in  the  quality  of  life  between  ita 
western  and  eastern  parte  has  been  widen- 
ing with  each  passing  year.  The  Communlste 
have  thus  given  the  people  of  East  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  the  short  end  of  the  stick  In 
both  key  sectors:  In  politics  and  personal 
life,  the  watchword  is  oppression  and  denial 
of  Inalienable  righte;  in  the  stendard  of  liv- 
ing, the  Increase  has  been  negligible— espe- 
cially compared  to  the  gains  registered  by 
other  nations  over  the  corresponding  period. 

The  developmente  in  Poland  are  but  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  dramatic  proofs  of  popu- 
lar discontent  against  Communist  rule.  Over 
the  past  16  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
Posnan  riote  and  Polish  October  in  1966,  the 
tragic  but  heroic  Hungarian  Revolution,  also 
in  1066,  and  the  "Czechoslovak  Spring"  in 
1068.  There  have  been  other,  less  publicized 
demonstrations  of  true  popular  sentiment  in 
all  the  captive  countries. 

The  message  is  clear.  The  people  of  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia, 
Hungary.  Latlva.  Lithuania,  Poland  and 
Rumania  oppose  Communist  tyranny.  Their 
aspirations  and  objectives  are  the  same  as 
those  of  all  freedom-loving  people  in  the 
world;  the  ri^t  to  chart  their  own  future; 
national  sovereignty  and  self-determination; 
respect  for  and  observance  of  their  funda- 
mental human  righto;  and  a  chance  to  re- 
join, as  free  and  equal  partners,  the  family 
of  nations. 

We  believe  that  a  lasting  peace  In  Europe, 
and  the  world,  can  come  only  after  the  cap- 
tive nations  have  regained  their  freedom  and 
national  Independence.  As  long  as  there  are 
men  and  nations  in  bondage,  the  quest  for  a 
genuine  relaxation  of  tensions  Is  bound  to 
prove  fruitless.  A  world  half  slave,  half  free 
remains  a  breeding  ground  for  endless  con- 
filot.  A  oommimlty  of  free  nations,  on  the 
other  band,  is  the  beat  guarantee  for  tha 


advent  of  true  Intematlanal  oomtty.  cl< 
cooperation,  and  a  Just  peaoe. 

While  commemorating  this  year's  Ci^tive 
Nations  Week : 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Unl<m  has  vio- 
lated Ite  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  la- 
dependence  to  the  nine  nations  made  captive 
during  or  after  World  War  II — Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania. 

We  further  stress  that  the  C<»nmunlst 
regimes  In  East  and  Central  Europe  continue 
to  flaunt  the  will  of  the  people  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  governmente  of  the 
world: 

1.  TO  declare.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Altantlc  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Righte,  their 
suppcn^  of  the  right  to  self-determination  for 
all  peoples  help  captive  by  the  Communlste 
and,  consequently,  to  make  this  issue  the 
permanent  concern  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  To  raise,  at  International  meetings  and 
conferences,  the  issue  of  the  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  righte  to  the  peoples  of  East 
and  Central  Europe. 

3.  To  reject  any  and  all  attempte  by  the 
USSR  and  the  other  Communist  regimes  to 
seciu-e  even  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  statu* 
quo  In  East  and  Central  Europe,  since  such 
recognition  would  deal  a  staggering  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  captive  peoples  of  regaining 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

4.  To  voice  their  opposition,  on  all  appro- 
priate occasions,  to  the  methods  of  force  and 
threato  and  intimidation  used  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  In  their  effort  to  continue 
holding  East  and  Central  Europe  In  bondage. 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  CH>tlve 
Nations  Week,  July  18-24,  their  awarenees  of 
the  importance  of  the  fate  of  100  million  Bast 
and  Central  Exuopeans  to  mankind's  long 
quest  for  world  peaoe  and  Justice. 

CHBisToraxa  Emcrr, 
Chairman,  American  Friend*  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nation*. 

VAsn.  Oebkinji, 
Chairman,  Assembly  of  Captit>e  European 
Nations. 
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HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 
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Now  President  Nixon  by  the  most  important 
diplomatic  move  since  World  War  n  has 
found  a  way  to  this  goal  and  perhaps  others. 

His  acceptance  of  Chinese  Premier  Chou 
En-lai's  invitation  to  visit  mainland  China 
not  only  expedites  negotiations  for  peaoe  In 
Asia  but  will  restore  the  United  States  to  ite 
traditional  position  of  world  leadership. 

Dlplotnats  everywhere  have  been  busy  since 
President  Nixon's  announcement  of  Thurs- 
day night,  examining  everything  he  said  and 
much  that  he  left  unsaid.  No  one  wUI  more 
meticuloulsly  study  his  brief  message  than 
the  Kremlin  leaders.  They  realize  fully  what 
a  U.S.-Chlna  accommodation  could  do  to 
Soviet  Influence  in  Asia  and.  especially,  in 
disputed  Mongolia.  It  would  give  China  rec- 
ognition as  a  sovereign  country  free  of 
domination  by  Russia. 

There  has  been  criticism  already  that  a 
Nixon  visit  to  Red  China  would  Indicate  sup- 
port of  Communism.  Much  of  this  comes 
from  the  same  people  who  earlier  were  ap- 
pealing both  within  and  outside  Congress  for 
looaer  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
we  believe  r^resenta  the  greater  menace 
to  the  United  States  ami  world  peace. 

A  trip  over  the  Pacific  into  China  offers  no 
guaranteed  panacea  for  the  solution  of  our 
problem  In  Asia,  but  it  Involves  such  greater 
posslblUtles  that  It  U  weU  worth  the  calcu- 
lated risks  involved. 

Majority  opinion  supporte  with  Mr.  Nixon 
the  thesis  that  there  can  be  no  stable  and 
enduring  peace  in  the  world  today  without 
the  participation  of  Red  China.  The  Presi- 
dent's visit  could  start  the  necessary  proc- 
esses to  achieve  this. 

Mr.  Nixon's  venture  could  pay  off  hand- 
somely for  oiu:  country,  but  only  If  he  goes 
to  Peking  with  the  con4>lete  backing  of  his 
government  and  his  people.  It  is  time  to  lay 
aside  petty  politics  by  all  parties  to  supply 
this  help  he  needs.  Takklng  by  politically 
ambitious  nltplckers  should  no  longer  be 
heard  in  this  land. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  was  well  conceived 
and  expertly  handled  despite  the  anguished 
cries  already  heard  from  thoee  both  Inside 
and  outside  of  Congress  who  were  domed 
participation  In  the  secret  diplomacy  which 
made  it  possible. 

There  can  be  no  better  Godspeed  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  his  flight  to  China  than  the 
united  support  of  the  American  people. 

Let's  give  it  to  him. 


or  DiniANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  %)eaker.  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  he  would  visit 
China  next  year  signifies  what  has  been 
accurately  described  as  the  most  im- 
portant dipdomatic  move  since  World 
Warn. 

I  have  long  said  there  is  no  real,  deep- 
seated,  basic  reason  why  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  China  should  be 
enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
reasons  dating  back  centuries  why  there 
should  be  enmity  between  Russia  and 
China. 

The  foUowing  editorial  aweared  <»i 
the  front  page  of  the  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
Star  for  Sunday.  July  18.  Written  by  Mr. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Star.  Indianapolis  News. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Gazette  and  Republic,  I 
bdieve  it  clearly  reflects  what  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  think  and  feel 
over  the  President's  move: 

Lkt  Us  Sorpoar  trx  PassnMarr 

Americans  in  aU  walks  of  life  long  have 
been  appealing  for  an  end  to  United  States 
participation    la    the    Vletnameaa   ooafllot. 


YAP  PROTESTS  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  the  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  Presidoit 
that  he  is  going  on  a  visit  to  anoint  the 
Communist  Party  of  China  with  the 
mantel  of  legitimacy  which  they  have  so 
long  sought,  comes  as  a  blow  to  all 
those  who  recognise  the  impllcatiim  of 
such  a  move  to  our  system  of  alliances. 

As  the  President  himself  said  in  his 
State  of  the  world  message  delivered  less 
Uian  6  months  ago : 

Abrupt  shlfte  In  our  policies — no  matter 
how  souiKl  In  concept — are  unsettling,  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  may  have  committed 
themselves  to  past  practices  at  United  Statea 
urging. 

Needless  to  say,  an  abrupt  shift  in  a 
long-standing  pcdlcy  which  is  absolutely 
unsound,  a  shift  derived  from  distorted 
ideas  of  "polycentrism"  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  buttressed  by  a  whimsical 
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notions  that  peace  can  be  bought  rather 
than  earned,  can  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  "unaettUng."  For  our  allies  idio 
might  have  been  counting  on  a  consUtent 
committment  to  freedom  on  the  part  o< 
the  United  States,  a  consistency  on  \rtiich 
their  very  sxirvival  depends,  this  move  is 
shattering. 

What  are  the  feelings  of  the  small  na- 
tions In  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Gkdiath 
as  they  see  the  spirit  of  Neville  Chamber- 
lin  whisking  thTruigh  the  corridars  of  the 
White  House?  Tbie  foUy  of  appeasement 
past  has  been  written  across  both  Europe 
and  Asia  in  the  blood  of  millions.  The 
hope  for  peace  through  c(»icllliatlon  with 
histories'  bloodiest  tyrants  can  be  noth- 
ing but  a  soothing  myth,  a  cloud  of 
rhetoric  hiding  the  advance  of  the 
massed  batalllons  of  the  dictators. 

The  words  ct  Winston  Churchill  after 
Munich  hold  today.  To  the  spirit  of  ap- 
peasement he  hdd  up  the  qpirit  wiilch 
preserves  free  men.  Poreaeelng  the  restilts 
of  Munich  Chureliill  said: 

And  do  not  auppoM  that  this  Is  the  end. 
This  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  reckoning. 
This  Is  only  the  flnt  sip,  the  &nt  foretaste 
of  »  bitter  cup  which  wlU  be  preferred  to  us 
year  by  year  unless,  by  a  supreme  recovery 
ot  moral  health  and  martial  vigor,  we  arise 
again  and  take  our  stand  for  freedom  as  tn 
the  olden  ttme. 

The  comment  on  the  President's  move 
an  seems  favoraUe.  TlMse  who  would  at 
other  times,  and  with  other  Presidents, 
steadfastly  have  opposed  the  embrace  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  seem  to  lind  hope  in  the 
confldence  of  the  President,  giving  small 
thought  to  the  content  ot  the  act.  At 
least  one  group,  however,  recogaises  that 
the  Peking  visit  is  a  knife  in  the  back  to 
our  antt-Commnntot  allies— most  spedf- 
ically  to  the  RepaUic  of  China.  This 
group,  comprised  of  student  members  of 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom — the  Na- 
tion's largest  conservative  youth  organi- 
sation—reacted quickly  and  decisivdy  to 
the  President's  statement.  Two  hours 
after  the  announcement,  24  TAF  mem- 
bers from  all  over  the  country  had  gath- 
ered at  the  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  malntBln  a  roond-the-clock 
vigil  in  support  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  th«  Chinese  people.  They  stayed 
there  imtil  Monday  morning  when  they 
had  to  return  to  classes. 

I  visited  with  the  members  of  this 
group  at  their  vlgiL  These  YAF'ers  were 
fully  and  intelligently  aware  of  the  awful 
stgnifleance  of  the  President's  announce- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly, they  were  not  afraid  to  stand  up 
and  dlMgree  with  our  governmental  pol- 
icy—eiven  when  many  of  those  leaders  to 
whom  they  looked  for  giridance  were  pre- 
dpitoosly  caving  in.  Tlie  ezamide  of  prin- 
cipled f  orthrli^tness  exhibited  by  these 
young  people  should  serve  as  an  example 
for  us  all. 

The  news  media,  true  to  form,  has 
largely  ignored  the  efforts  of  this  stalwart 
group.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  statement 
of  mine  wlU  serve  to  call  some  attentioa 
to  the  insight  and  determination  of  these 
young  opponents  of  appf  wsif  nient  of  the 
Communists.  There  are  a  great  many 
young  Amertcans  who  would  prefer  a 
gcneratioD  of  less  than  total  peace  to  a 
generation  of  total  alavery. 


EXinENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FASTER  AID  TO  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEART  VICTIMS  SOUCmT 


Jtdy  19,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WIST   vnCXHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVSS 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  two  bOls  designed  to  improve 
emergency  medical  services  across  the 
Nation  and  to  arouse  attention  to  the 
problems  hindering  progress  In  this  field. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service's  Division  of  Elmergency  Health 
Services,  that  about  60,000  of  the  persons 
killed  each  year  in  accidents,  highway 
and  industrial,  and  those  dying  from 
other  medical  emergencies,  such  as  heart 
attacks,  could  be  saved,  if  the  Nation  had 
a  truly  effective  and  top  quality  system 
of  emergency  medical  sorices  to  trans- 
port patients  to  hospital  emergency 
rooms  and  to  provide,  that,  once  there, 
they  received  the  best  and  most  rapid 
care  available. 

Of  the  450.000  to  475.000  heart  attack 
victims  last  year,  275,000  died  en  route 
to  a  hospital,  but  an  estimated  35.000  of 
them  could  have  been  saved  by  prompt 
ambulance  service  with  Qualified  para- 
medical personnel  aboard  using  life-sup- 
port systems,  now  technologically  and 
commercially  available,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  medical  authorities. 

Of  the  55.000  traflic  accident  victims 
last  year,  40.000  to  43.000  died  en  route 
to  a  hospital  and  over  half  ot  them 
within  the  first  critical  hour  after  in- 
jury—but, with  prompt  and  professional 
ambulance  service,  an  estimated  12,000 
could  be  saved. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  in  our 
rural  areas,  for  70  percent  of  all  the  traf- 
fic accidents  occur  in  rural  areas  and 
towns  with  populations  less  than  2.500. 

We  have  all  heard  of  traflic  victims 
bleeding  to  death  along  oar  highways 
waiting  for  an  ambulance  that  never 
comes,  or  comes  too  late;  but  what  few 
realise  is  that  it  might  be  better  if  some 
so-called  ambulances  never  come  at  an, 
for.  in  most  States,  a  station  wagon  with 
an  army  oot  in  the  back,  driven  by  a 
garage  menhanir.,  is  called  an  ambulance. 

Expert  ooosultants  returning  frmn 
combat  in  South  Vietnam  have  publicly 
asserted  that,  if  seriously  wounded,  their 
chances  for  survival  would  be  better  in 
the  sone  of  combat  than  on  the  average 
city  street  or  highway  here  in  this  coun- 
try. Probably  no  American  city,  except 
Baltimore  and  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  can  lay 
claim  to  maintenance  of  a  model  of  first 
aid,  coordination,  communications,  and 
transportation  under  an  emergency 
medical  service  comparable  to  that  of 
the  armed  services. 

In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  AsBodatton  in  19e7,  entitled. 
"Control  of  Aoddants  in  Rural  Areas." 
J.  A.  Waller  found  that  mortality  from 
motor  vdilcle  accidents  was  hl^ier  in 
rural  and  mountainous  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia than  urbrji  counties.  He  also 
found  that  chances  for  survival  foUow- 
ing  injury  of  comparaUe  severity  were 
less  than  in  urban  areas.  He  blamed 
poorly  equipped  and  inadequately  staffed 


ambulances;  untrained  attendants;  in- 
sufltoient  survelUanoe  for  detection  of 
accidents:  the  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  accident  to  the  nearest  hospital;  and 
inadequate  hospital  emergency  rooms  for 
contributing  to  the  hie^er  rate  of  mor- 
tality. 

Nor  is  the  problem  confined  to  rural 
areas.  We  in  Washington  were  made 
aware  of  the  problem  here  when  Radio 
Station  WWDC  began  a  series  of  edito- 
rials based  upon  Investigations  of  ambu- 
lance services. 

General  Manager  William  8.  Sanders 
on  April  8,  1969,  said: 

The  Washington  area,  city  and  suburb 
alike.  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  snowballing  am- 
bulance crisis.  Ambulances  are  making  taxi 
runs,  carrying  sick  people  to  hospitals,  while 
emergency  cases  lie  bleeding  on  the  streets 
because  there  are  not  enough  ambulances. 

At  the  same  time,  hospital  emergency 
rooms  are  glutted.  Emergency  cases  wait  in 
the  hall  because  the  cmsh  of  non-emergency 
coses  keep  overworked  personnel  tied  up. 

The  present  crisis  in  emergency  medi- 
cal services,  in  which  we  see  public- 
spirited  volimteers  and  other  grouiw  try- 
ing to  provide  service  after  the  last 
funeral  home  in  the  area  goes  out  of  the 
business,  can  be  traced  to  public  apathy 
and  inaction  on  all  levels  of  government. 

A  few  years  ago.  morticians  operated 
about  50  percent  of  the  estimated  25,000 
so-called  ambulances  in  this  country,  but 
today,  they  say.  they  are  being  forced  out 
of  the  business  by  the  Federal  miTiimntn 
wage  law  and  the  threat  that  scmeday 
new  f>ederal  regulations  wiU  be  adopted. 

Ambulance  service  is  devdoping  hap- 
hazardly in  this  country,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  have  professional  emer- 
gency medical  services  that  there  be  as 
much  coordination  as  possible  of  exist- 
ing resources  so  that  we  avoid  the  case 
of  two  or  three  amhulanrew  racing  to  the 
same  accident  where  there  ai«  no  in- 
juries, while  no  ambulance  is  available  to 
rescue  the  victim  of  another  crash.  Serv- 
ices should  also  be  linked  with  police  and 
hospitals  tluough  two-way  radio  to  in- 
sure that  accidents  are  detected  quickly, 
an  ambulance  dispatched,  and  the  hos- 
pital emergency  room  notified  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  injuries  so  its  staff  can  lose 
no  time  in  saving  the  life  of  the  victim. 

To  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
pawdng  of  fungal  directors  from  the  am- 
bulance service  picture,  other  types  of 
ambulance  services  have  developed  In 
various  localities.  These  include  volun- 
teer corps,  commerdal  operators,  fire  or 
police  department  services,  and  services 
connected  with  and  administered  by  hos- 
pitals. 

One  or  more  deficiencies  appear  in  each 
of  these  services.  Vehicles  are  often  un- 
satisfactory; personnel  are  often  poorly 
trained;  life-support  equipment  Is  lack- 
ing; and  central  dispatdiing  is  rare. 

LCOlaLATXOIf   AMD   KXCOMlfKNOKD    CBAMQXS 

It  was  with  the  recognition  of  the  need 
to  improve  emergency  medical  services, 
that  the  EOghway  Safety  Act  of  1066  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  with  provisions 
of  aid  to  States  in  Implementing  such 
programs.  All  States  were  to  meet  regu- 
lations later  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Ttmn^wrtation  in  providing  an  emer- 
goicy  medical  services  program  estab- 
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lishing  licensing  of  ambulances  said  per- 
sonnel, and  other  criteria,  to  Insure  top 
quality  service. 

One  of  my  bills,  to  amend  that  act, 
would  write  into  the  law  that  a  State 
must  have  this  program  within  a  year 
after  passage  of  the  bill.  By  actually 
writing  this  provision  into  the  law,  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  a  much  stronger  in- 
centive for  States  to  assiune  a  greater 
role  in  this  area,  rather  than  the  current 
regulations  of  the  Department.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  pro- 
vided fine  leadership  in  this  area,  but 
only  so  much  can  be  done  without  State 
and  community  cooperation.  It  is  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  Department  that  it  be 
given  a  stronger  tool  to  encourage  State 
ptuticipation,  because  the  Department 
has  leaned  over  backward,  due  to  politi- 
cal pressures  from  the  States,  to  avoid 
using  the  threat  of  cutoff  of  funds  to  a 
State  which  lacks  an  acceptaUe  emer- 
gency medical  program. 

In  March  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  released  a  sur- 
vey of  how  States  are  complying  with 
standards  established  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  accordance  with 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  The  sxu-- 
vey  showed  that  no  State  is  currentiy 
fully  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
the  standards  in  the  area  of  emergency 
medical  services. 

Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  stated,  "Ideal- 
ly, aU  States  should  be  fully  implement- 
ing the  highway  safety  standards,"  and 
it  was  warned  that  faUure  to  implement 
an  approved  program  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds  available  for  grants 
to  the  States  and  local  communities,  as 
weU  as  the  loss  of  10  percent  of  the 
State's  Federal-aid  highway  construction 
funds. 

The  foUowing  shows  how  the  States 
rated  in  compliance  with  the  emergency 
medical  services  standards.  "B"  means 
the  State's  program,  when  implemented. 
WiU  conform  substantailly  to  the  require- 
ments; "C"  means  the  State's  program, 
whm  implemented,  will  demonstrate  ac- 
ceptable progress : 
Alahama.  B.  Montana,  B. 

Alaska.  B.  Nebraska.  B. 

Arlaona,  C.  Nevada,  C. 

Arkansu,C.  New  Hampshire.  B. 

Oallfomia.  C.  New  Jersey,  B. 

Colorado,  C.  New  Mexico.  B. 

Oonneetieut,  C.  New  York.  B. 

Delaware,  B.  North  Carolina.  C. 

norlda,  C.  North  Dakota,  B. 

OvorgU,  B.  Ohio,  B. 

HavaU,  C.  (^lahoma,  C. 

Idaho.  C.  Oregon.  B. 

Illinois,  C.  Pennsylvania,  B. 

Indiana,  C.  Rhode  Island.  B. 

Iowa,  C.  South  CaroUna.  B. 

Kansas,  B.  South  Dakota.  C. 

Kentucky,  C.  Tennessee.  C. 

Iionlalana,  B.  Texas.  C. 

Maine.  B.  Utah,  B. 

liUryland,  B.  Vermont,  B. 

Maaaachusetts,  C.         Virginia,  B. 
Michigan.  B.  Washington,  B. 

Minnesota.  B.  West  Virginia,  B. 

Mississippi,  C.  Wisconsin.  C. 

Mlsaourl,  B.  Wyoming,  B. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Transportation 
Department  does  indeed  enforce  this 
provision.  By  approving  this  legislattaD 
we  In  the  Congress  wiU  say  that  it  must 
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be  done  and  will  give  the  Department  a 
stronger  ixxi.  to  use. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion were  passed,  the  ambulance  crisis 
woiild  be  worsened,  because  we  would 
take  off  the  highways  those  so-called 
ambulances  which  are  performing  the 
majority  of  services  across  the  Nation. 

I  answer,  first,  that  would  be  for  the 
best;  and,  second  the  situation  Is  al- 
ready so  critical  that  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  miist  take  action  to  get 
the  States  Involved  in  such  programs. 
Each  year  of  delay  only  worsens  the 
crisis. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  of 
the  EUghway  Safety  Act  would  encour- 
age States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
by  giving  special  aid  to  programs  in 
those  sireas  where  there  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
exist  an  acute  problem  in  providing* 
emergency  medical  services. 

It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  rural 
and  less  populated  regions  have  been  ne- 
glected imder  the  current  apportion- 
ment formula  In  which  States  receive 
Federal  aid  based  on  their  population 
and  road  mileage.  Seventy  percent  of 
aU  traffic  accident  fatalities  occur  in 
such  areas  and  the  chance  of  siurival 
is  less  in  those  areas  than  in  urban 
areas.  One  can  die  more  quickly  along 
a  highway  in  our  large  Western  States, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  hos- 
pital or  ambulance,  thsui  he  can  on  the 
interstates  in  our  urban  States  in  the 
Northeast,  but  fewer  dollars  have  be«i 
used  in  the  Western  States  or  other 
rural  States  to  solve  these  prpblems. 

The  following  table  from  the  Trans- 
portation Department  shows  how  much 
has  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  ambulance  programs : 
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Nt»V;fk „..  2I^7»  1,056,983 

NorttlCMaliM „ 223,585  653,807 

OWo 380,000  705,100 

Oktahoow -33  128,106 

QtW -1.812  347,391 

PMBsytvMit -IKOBi  1,281,199 

MHidtliUnd •    7.7S8  20,000 

SMlk  CafoltM 11^432  460.444 

Tmimhm %,\m  163.852 

T««» 82,880  1.197.640 

UUb 2.5S0  97.170 

Vtfnioot 41.863  186,799 

Vif|lni«. 178,395  607.389 

Wa*hin|lM 91,80  177.609 


WMtVirfinU 845^479  $138,471 

WiKMiiin 182.181  831.890 

Wwaioc 49,287  137.809 

Datrirtol  Columbia...... 74,213  136.963 

T««al 4.464,769  28,372,014 


Not*:  AN  fiiurcs  «re  as  o(  Mar.  31. 1971. 

AMBtrLAMCX    ASSISTANCE  TO    BOePTrALS 

My  seccmd  bill  would  amend  titie  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vile  $50  million  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  to  assist  hospitals  in  providing 
emergency  medical  services. 

The  relationship  of  the  ambulance 
service  to  the  hospital  can  be  the  key  to 
the  success  of  an  ambulance  service.  Al- 
though many  hospitals  discontinued  am- 
bulance services  during  the  last  25  years, 
there  is  currently  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  many  to  reverse  the  trend.  LogicaUy, 
the  hospital  emergency  room  is  the  focus 
of  community  emergency  health  services. 
There  is  a  vital  need  for  closely  coordi- 
nated efforts  between  ambulance  services 
and  hospital  emergency  departments. 

While  the  emergency  departments  of 
hospitals  have  improved  in  the  iiast  dec- 
ade, the  quality  of  medical  care  for  the 
acutely  ill  or  injured  in  these  depart- 
ments is  at  times  less  than  adequate. 
While  the  equipment  of  these  depart- 
ments is  usually  good,  a  knowledgeable 
and  skiUful  medical  staff  is  frequently 
lacking.  Particularly,  In  hospitals  across 
the  country,  an  unreasonable  delay  fre- 
quently occurs  between  the  arrival  of  the 
patient  at  the  onergency  department 
and  his  examination  and  treatment  by 
a  physician. 

Heoognizing  the  need  to  Improve  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms,  the  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  making  $20  million 
available  in  grants  to  hospitals  for  fiscal 
years  1971, 1972,  and  1973,  but  there  have 
been  no  a4>propriations  for  this  vitally 
needed  program- 
In  a  peripheral  manner,  the  amend- 
ment also  made  grants  available  to  hos- 
pitals to  provide  emergency  medical 
transportation. 

My  bill  would  set  up  a  new  section  of 
aid  for  emergency  medical  services,  as 
wen  as  require  States  to  develop  and 
fully  Implement  an  acceptable  emergency 
medical  care  program  before  such  assist- 
ance is  available. 

To  have  a  truly  efficient  emergency 
medical  care  system  there  must  be  a 
working  harmony  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  police,  which  detect  an  aoci- 
doit,  the  aunbulauice  service,  which 
tnmsports  the  patient,  and  the  hospital, 
\i4iich  treats  the  patimt.  In  my  opinion, 
an  ambulance  service,  operated  by  a  hos- 
pital, offers  the  best  alternative  in 
achieving  a  coordinated  service. 

For  other  services  would  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  emergency  room,  but  a  bos- 
pit<d-run  service  would  enable  the  flow 
of  informaUim  needed  to  save  the  Uf e 
of  the  patient.  With  a  professional 
sonbulfuioe  attoidant,  the  patient's  needs 
could  be  diagnosed  while  en  route  to  the 
hoq>ital  or  he  could  rday  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  physician  on  duty  in 
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the  naauBOtf  room,  thus  redodac  the 
time  lapae  between  arrival  at  the  hoq>ital 
and  treatment. 

Furthermore,  there  must  be  an  up- 
grmdlnc  at  the  hoqiltal  emergency  nxKn. 
and  thersfore,  «e  In  the  Congre»  should 
exert  an  efforts  to  fund  such  programs 
as  are  now  provided  by  the  PubUc  Service 
Act. 

It  Is  hoped  that  If  my  amendment  be- 
comes law,  communities  faced  with  an 
ambulance  crisis  would  encourage  the 
ho^ltal  to  provide  ambulance  service, 
and  that.  In  turn,  the  hoepital  would 
bring  pressure  upon  the  State  legislature 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  would  enable 
the  hoq>ltal  to  gain  such  fimds. 

Finally,  we  have  not  even  beg\m  to 
iQiply  our  available  technology.  The 
manned  space  program  has  developed 
medical  OMKiltoring  eqitipment,  com- 
puters can  be  used  in  an  ambulance  dis- 
patch center  to  give  the  exact  location 
of  all  ambulsmces,  and  helicopters  can 
rescue  persons  in  remote  areas  and  save 
valuable  time.  All  of  these  should  be 
explored,  and,  hc^efully.  put  Into  use 
when  we  have  developed  the  structure 
and  the  programs  needed  to  finance  their 
use. 


AN  ORBOON  CELEBRATION 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  OBmoN 
IN  TH>  HOU8K  OT  BBPRBSENTATTVES 

Mondag.  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  DELIfNBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  All 
American  City  Cottage  Orove,  in  Ore- 
gon's Fourth  Oonipessional  District,  each 
July  celebrates  its  proud  history  with 
4  excilting  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  days 
of  parades,  races,  rodeos,  and  other  spe- 
cial events. 

Bohemia  Mining  Days,  the  name  given 
to  this  festival  time,  recalls  the  1858  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  wining  which  flour- 
ished until  World  War  I  when  lumber 
became  the  mainstay  of  the  economy. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carried  an 
interesting  account  of  this  year's  observ- 
ance which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
A  SiCAU,  OwMoir  Town  Cslebsaixs  Big  Dats; 

nanvAL  Is  TrncAi.  or  Hunorxos   Mock 

AcaoM  Natsdm 

(By  8t«T«i  V.  BobcrU) 
CoTTMs  OsoTK.  Ommo.,  July  1. — The  long, 
family  style  fblta  wer«  set  up  in  the  eerTlce 
•hed  of  tbe  Oregon  Pacific  and  Eastern  RaU- 
way,  and  the  colorful  banners  of  the  local 
Bbrlners  bid  the  greasy  machinery  pushed 
against  the  waU.  In  a  makeshift  kitchen,  a 
cx«w  of  Shrlner*  cooked  round.  fl\iiry  hot 
cakes,  easy-over  eggs,  and  slabs  of  oouotry 


Taatcrday  morning  a  young  girl  sat  at  one 
of  ^e  tables,  wedged  between  her  boy  friend 
and  a  retired  grocer,  and  said:  "ThU  U  It, 
this  Is  the  big  thing  that  happens  to  the 
town  every  year.  The  rest  of  the  year  we  sit 
arotind  and  watch  people  grow." 

As  she  talked,  the  girl  downed  the  remains 
of  her  Buckaroo  Breakfast."  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  *»"h^'^'^  Mintnj  Days,  an  ^"nMel 
event  In  this  town  of  8,000  In  the  lumber 
country  of  southern  Oregon.  For  four  dayi 
every  July.  Cottage  Orove  Is  a  whirl  of  Sd- 
dlers'  contests  and  bound  dog  raoes,  rodeos 
and  parades,  carnival  rides  and  penny-toss 
games. 
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Bohemia  Mining  Daya  Is  similar  to  hun- 
dreds of  festivals  put  on  by  small  towns 
scross  the  country  every  sommsr,  a  few 
special  days  to  relieve  the  routine  of  life. 
Often  they  etiebrate  the  town^  aaoastry,  as 
do  the  "Caech  days"  in  the  Midwest,  or  a  local 
industry,  such  as  the  Priest  River  Loggers 
Celebration  in  Idaho. 

OOLO    DISCOVXSXD    tN     ISSS 

Bohemia  Mining  Days  recalls  the  history  of 
this  region  after  gold  was  discovered  in  1858. 
One  early  prospector,  who  came  from  Bo- 
hemia in  Central  Europe,  gave  the  district 
Its  name,  and  mining  flourished  here  untU 
Wcnrld  War  I.  Aft^  that,  lumbering  gradu- 
ally took  over  as  the  major  industry,  but  In 
recent  years  a  local  group  has  tried  to  restore 
the  old  mines  as  a  tourist  attraction.  Thus 
Mining  Days,  as  do  many  festivals,  also  gives 
a  pronxttional  boost  to  the  local  economy. 

As  part  of  the  festivities,  people  dress  up 
in  Western  gbrb.  Mel  Oans,  the  retired  grocer 
at  the  buckaroo  breakfast,  looked  a  little  un- 
easy in  his  cowboy  hat,  bright  orange  shirt 
and  levls,  but  he  was  clearly  enjoying  him- 
self. 

"I'm  a  Shrlner,"  said  Mr.  Oans  who  is  88 
yean  old,  "and  we  were  down  here  tiU  mid- 
night last  night  fixing  this  place  up.  We  had 
a  whole  bunch  of  guys  here  and  we  had  good 
fellowship." 

In  fact,  the  whole  parade  had  an  air  of 
ritual  about  it.  everyone  knew  exactly  what 
to  expect.  "Hey,  Mom,"  yelled  one  youngster, 
"the  parade  is  coming  from  that  direction 
this  year."  Mom's  weary  reply  came.  "It  al- 
ways comes  from  that  direction." 

COLOa    CTTABO    APFKAaS 

Right  on  cue,  half  an  hour  later,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  color  guard,  flags  propped  oon- 
venlenUy  on  their  ample  stomachs  ap- 
peared down  Main  Street.  Behind  them  rode 
Siaron  Olbeon,  Miss  Cottage  Orove,  in  an 
open  truck.  Sharon,  who  Is  17,  woo  third 
place  In  the  state  high  jvaap  contest  last 
year,  plays  the  kettle  drums  and  piano  and 
is  a  counselor  at  a  Oirl  Scout  day  camp.  She 
hopes  to  be  an  elementary  school  teacher, 
but  might  try  being  a  model  or  airtlne 
stewardess  for  a  while,  "to  make  myself  more 
weU-rounded." 

In  a  town  such  as  Cottage  Orove.  a  parade 
is  a  show  people  put  on  for  their  friends.  As 
the  Cottage  Orove  Riding  Club  pranced  into 
▼lew.  a  group  of  girls  started  shouting,  "HI, 
Kitty,  Hi,  Brenda.  I  see  Linda  In  front.  Let's 
go  out  so  we  can  yell  on  her." 

Various  marchers  tossed  candy  to  the 
crowd,  setting  off  a  stampede  of  children. 
Sqiiads  of  girls  in  pink  and  purple  uniforms 
twlried  batons  and  tried  to  uncoU  their 
awkward  adolescent  legs  Into  a  strut.  One 
group,  Paula  and  her  Pipsqueaks,  had  11 
youngsters  in  descending  order  of  height. 
The  mother  of  the  tiniest  Pipsqueak  was 
momentarily  upaet  when  she  could  not  find 
her  daughter.  Then  she  noticed  the  girl  had 
hitched  a  ride  on  a  passing  pony. 

As  diisk  fell,  the  fiddlers  were  fiddling  at 
the  high  echoed,  and  the  bronc  riders  were 
falling  at  the  rodeo  grounds.  But  the  center 
attention  was  Bohemia  City,  the  fair- 
grounds where  the  carnival  rides  and  booths 
had  been  set  up. 

Just  the  names  gave  a  sense  of  the 
network  of  associations  that  binds  together 
any  town:  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  Pie 
Palace,  the  Sorpotimlst  Banana  Shack  with 
"Ice-cold  chocolate -covered  bananas,"  aa 
the  feature,  the  Olrt  Scout  Bakery. 

The  most  popular  feature  was  the  beer 
garden  rtin  by  the.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Partly  it  was  the  heat  and  partly 
It  was  the  Idea.  As  one  local  man.  put  It, 
"People  wUl  go  In  there  and  drink  beer  who 
would  never  go  Into  a  tavern  in  their  whole 
Uvea." 

THKTKCN-ACOS    UUtlTK 

One  of  the  unusual  local  organizations  Is 
the  LemaU  gang,  named  after  a  local  In- 
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dlan  tribe,  a  band  of  young  men  who  dress 
up  In  frontier  style  and  stage  periodic 
shootouts  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowd. 
It  Is  a  chance  they  admit,  to  act  out  their 
fantasies  in  real  life. 

"We  do  this  mainly  for  the  kids,"  said 
Larry  Kareff,  a  foreman  In  the  dty  public 
works  department,  "but  all  of  us  are  kids  at 
heart,  too." 

Teen-aged  boys  roared  up  in  their  bright- 
ly painted  refugees  from  the  Junkyard. 
FamUy  cars,  borrowed  for  the  evening,  dis- 
gorged groups  of  giggling  girls.  The  mating 
dance  of  watching  and  be  watched  was  on. 

All  is  not  peaceful  in  Cottage  Orove.  One 
booth  was  rvua  by  the  "people  center,"  a 
new  organization  set  up  to  deal  with  drug 
abuse  and  other  problems  of  local  youths. 

But  drugs  are  still  a  minor  problem  here. 
In  Cottage  Orove  this  weekend,  fathers  were 
valiantly  trying  the  break  balloons  and  win 
teddy  bears,  courting  couples  were  riding 
on  Ferris  wheels  and  stealing  a  few 
squeezes,  and  the  women  of  the  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  wearing  starched  white 
aprons  and  little  caps,  served  up  blackberry 
pie  and  talked  about  their  grandchildren. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FUTURE  VISIT 
TO  CHINA  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 
THE  Uj8.  nuclear  POLICY  IN 
ASIA 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or   WASHIlfGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  applaud  President's  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  acc^t  Premier  Chou  En-lai's 
invitation  to  visit  China.  For  sometime, 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  new  UJB.  initia- 
tives to  develop  communications  with 
this  most  important  nation  of  800  million 
people.  While  past  develc^ments  In  the 
area  of  trade  and  cultural  exchanges 
have  been  significant.  President  Nixon's 
visit  will  establish  direct  and  open  Gov* 
emment-to-Oovemment  communica- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
China  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  will  be  a 
major  step  in  furthering  the  "era  of  ne- 
gotiations," of  which  the  President  has  so 
often  spoken. 

Much  potential  good  may  come  out  of 
the  President's  visit.  It  may,  for  one 
thing,  facilitate  China's  acceptance  of  a 
separate  and  Independent  Government 
on  Formosa  when  Peking  is.  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations.  A  cooperative  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Washington  and  Pe- 
king on  this  issue  Is  necessary,  for  if  ad- 
mittance of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  into  the  United  Nations  produces 
division  and  hostility  among  the  mem- 
bers, the  world  body  will  be  further  weak- 
ened. Moreover,  China's  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  should  facilitate 
more  Govemment-to-Govemment  con- 
tact between  Washington  and  Peking 
through  the  UK.  forum.  President 
Nixon's  visit  may  Improve  prospects  for 
such  a  dialog. 

Second,  the  President's  trip  may 
serve  to  bring  China  into  Important  in- 
ternational negotiations  which  are  cur- 
rently going  on,  partlculariy  in  the  field 
of  disarmament.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
the  newspaper  specidatlon  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer discussed  disarmament  with  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lal.  China's  possession  of 


nuclear  weapons  makes  Its  participation 
in  disarmament  negotiations  crucial  to 
their  success  in  halting  the  arms  race. 

The  President's  visit  may  help  to  l»ing 
China  out  of  its  isolation  and  Into  a 
healthy  relationship  with  the  rest  of  Asia. 
As  the  President  told  us  in  his  recent  for- 
eign policy  report  to  the  Congress,  China 
has  legitimate  interests  in  Asia.  In  addi- 
tion, China's  future  attitude  is  bound  to 
affect  the  chances  for  a  permanent  peace 
In  Vietnam.  We  can  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Initiatives  toward  a  new  relation- 
ship with  China  will  result  in  progress  to- 
ward peace  in  Indochina. 

Because  of  the  great  potential  associ- 
ated with  the  President's  visit,  I  am  even 
more  disturbed  by  reports  associated  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  visit  to 
Japcm.  The  Secretair  seems  to  have,  in  a 
series  of  tunbiguous  statements,  clumsily 
confused  the  Japanese,  frightening  them 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Far  East. 
The  thrust  of  Secretary  Laird's  re- 
marks seems  to  have  been  that  Japan 
should  assume  the  role  of  military  dom- 
inance in  the  Far  East,  from  which  the 
United  States  is  presently  withdrawing 
and  should,  perhaps,  develop  a  nuclear 
capability  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  Secre- 
tary Laird  is  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
the  entire  world  in  attempting  to  Invest 
upon  the  Japanese  the  role  of  Far-East 
anti-Communist  policeman,  which  he 
sees  slipping  from  Pentagon  hands.  Any 
student  of  modem  Japan  understands 
the  future  of  that  great  nation  does  not 
depend  upon  military  power.  Nothing  but 
evil  could  result  from  reversing  Japan's 
commitment  to  a  foreign  policy  of  anti- 
militarism  initiated  by  Emperor  Hiro- 
hito  and  General  Douglas  MacArthur  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  We 
should  be  trying  now  to  limit  the  number 
of  nuclear  powers  and  control  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  world, 
rather  than  oicouraging  their  prolifera- 
tion. Specifically,  we  should  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  a  nuclear  arms 
race  between  Japan  and  China. 

Secretary  Laird  also  has  indicated  that 
the  nuclear  weapons  stockpiled  on  Oki- 
nawa may  be  transferred  to  Taiwan  or 
the  Philippines,  or  to  South  Korea.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  such  policy  is  foolhardy  at 
best.  Our  recent  policy  of  nuclear  encir- 
clement of  mainland  China  has  produced 
In  the  Chinese  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States.  If,  Mr. 
Kissinger's  recent  visit  to  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China,  and  the  President's 
impending  visit,  are  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  the  United  States  must  take  defi- 
nite steps  now  to  demonstrate  that  it  Is 
terminating  this  policy  of  nuclear  Intimi- 
dation. In  addition,  I  object  strenuously 
to  the  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
small  allied  nations  In  the  Far  East,  re- 
gardless of  horw  loyal  and  how  stable  they 
may  appear  now  to  be.  A  radical  reaction 
of  n4>idly  changing  events  ia  the  Far 
East  could  easily  create  Instabilities  In 
these  nations  that  would  result  in  Amer- 
ican nuclear  arsenals  falling  into  the 
hands  of  forces  hostile  to  this  nation,  or 
individuals  tempted  to  use  than  to  start 
a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  l^^eaker,  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed the  policy  for  many  years  that  it 
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will  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  pres- 
ence of  nuclefur  wei^xms  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  within 
minutes  to  any  spot  on  the  earth  from 
mainland  United  States,  or  from  our 
Polaris  submarines,  I  suggest  that  we  an- 
nounce now  that  no  nuclear  weapons  are 
or  will  be  stockpiled  anywhere  west  of 
the  Mau'lanas  JsJands,  and  n<»e  except 
on  United  States  controlled  territories, 
or  (m  U.S.  ships  at  sea. 

This  posture,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  taken 
now  by  this  country,  will  put  some  mean- 
ing into,  and  give  some  credence  to  the 
President's  statement  that  he  desires  to 
make  a  "journey  of  peace,"  and  will  give 
some  credence  to  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  is,  as  a  nation,  adopting 
more  resiransible  and  mature  policies 
with  respect  to  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  my  colleagues 
with  additional  information  on  this  very 
important  matter,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  article  by  Selig  S.  Harrison 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
14,  1971.  headlined  "Laird  Confuses 
Japan  on  A-Arms  Issue":  excerpts  from 
an  article  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  13,  1071,  on  the 
same  subject,  and  an  art-icle  by  Morton 
H.  Halperin  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  18,  1971,  headlined  "Why  Not  Tell 
Where  the  Weapons  Are?" 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,  1971) 

Laiu  Contuses  Japam  on  A-Aems  Issux 
(By  Selig  8.  Harrison) 

ToKTO,  July  13. — Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird's  studied  ambiguity  on  the  issue 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  Japan  during  his 
recent  visit  here  has  left  behind  a  trail  of 
confusion,  uneasiness  and  agitated  debate 
concerning  his  poeelble  motives. 

When  a  Japanese  reporter  asked  how  the 
United  States  would  react  if  Japan  developed 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Laird  suggested  at 
his  farewell  news  conference  that  Japanese 
defense  planners  should  give  "higher  prior- 
ity" to  upgrading  conventional  military  capa- 
bUitles,  adding  that  "President  Nixon  and 
our  government  will  contmue  to  provide  the 
nuclear  umbrella." 

The  secretary  coupled  this  response  with  an 
assurance  that  he  sees  "no  role  for  Japan  as 
far  as  the  nuclear  deterrent  is  concerned  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  the  1970s  and  beyond." 
But  he  spoke  of  the  issue  casually  as  one  of 
"priorities"  three  times  in  the  course  of  his 
reply,  and  the  inference  drawn  by  most  Jap- 
anese observers  was  that  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily rule  out  the  future  deslrabUity  or 
inevitability  of  nuclear  arms  after  the  con- 
ventional buildup  now  programmed  here  has 
been  completed  in  1980. 

What  Laird  said  with  cautious  indirection 
In  the  open  forum  of  a  press  conference  con- 
firmed the  worst  Japanese  fears  generated 
by  more  direct  statements  coming  out  of  an 
earlier  background  briefing  given  by  VS. 
defense  planners  authorized  to  discuss  the 
secretary's  thinking. 

The  principal  spokesman  at  this  briefing 
pointed  to  a  series  of  developments  which 
might  lead  Japan  to  deploy  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  early  1980s — ^possibly 
"ABMs  (antlballistlc  missiles)  on  ships."  he 
said,  since  a  country  with  Japan's  population 
density  would  be  doomed  If  enemy  missiles 
ever  came  close  to  the  big  population  centers. 

The  most  critical  development  pushing 
Japan  toward  the  nuclear  option.  It  was  sug- 
gested, would  be  a  U.S.-Soviet  agreement  In 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  resulting 
in  a  reduced  VS.  nuclear  posture  in  the 
Pacific. 
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Peking  Is  not  taking  part  In  the  negotia- 
tions and  would  still  be  free  to  develop  its 
missUe  strength  unchecked. 

This  would  pose  a  growing  threat  to 
Japan  at  a  time  when  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United  States 
from  Peking  would  still  be  "decades"  away, 
and  when  the  United  States  would  feel  leas 
directly  endangered  than  ever  before  by 
Moscow. 

Even  if  the  strategic  arms  talks  did  not 
have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  U.S.  nuclear 
presence  in  the  Pacific,  the  spokesman 
reasoned,  Washington  might  be  increasingly 
unwilling  to  bear  the  costs  of  maintaining 
the  nuclear  deterrent  alone.  No  longer  would 
Japan  be  an  indirect  beneficiary  of  an  anti- 
Soviet  strategic  posture  that  the  United 
States  maintained  basically  for  its  own  sake. 

CHANCED    SXTTTNO 

In  this  changed  strategic  setting,  Tokyo 
could  choose  to  acknowledge  its  new  position 
as  the  Immediate  beneficiary  of  the  deterrent 
and  actively  help  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain it.  Or  Japcm  might  begin  to  wrary 
about  U.S.  rellabUity  and  decide  instead  to 
develop  its  own  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  supplement  to  the  U.S.  strategic 
umbrella. 

The  point  of  it  all  was  not  so  much  that 
the  United  States  should  directly  encourage 
Japan  to  go  nuclear,  but  rather  that  the 
Japanese  should  begin  to  pay  a  greater  price 
for  U.S.  nuclear  protection.  By  implying  that 
the  U.S.  nuclear  shield  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted  and  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  afraid  to  see  Japan  go  nuclear,  tiSlrd 
apparently  hoped  to  change  the  bidding  in 
the  overall  bargaining  relationship  between 
the  two  countries. 

Laird  astonished  the  Japanese  press  and 
delighted  hawkish  elements  in  the  military 
here  with  an  uncompromising  refusal  to 
permit  a  public  verification  procedure  dem- 
onstrating the  removal  of  nuclear  weapons 
from  Okinawa. 

He  seemed  impatient  on  finding  that  the 
"nuclear  allergy"  is  still  dominant  here  25 
years  after  Hiroshima  but  did  not  let  this 
deter  him  from  asking  for  free  access  by 
nuclear-armed  and  nuclear-powered  U.S. 
ships,  submarines  and  aircraft  as  a  logical 
corollary  to  receiving  U.S.  nuclear  protection. 

MOTHEE  POET 

It  is  understood  that  Laird  also  asked 
for  semipermanent  arrangements  permitting 
the  7th  Fleet  to  make  Japan  a  "mother  port" 
as  a  way  for  Tokyo  to  help  support  the 
nuclear  deterrent  and  the  U.S.  naval 
presence  In  a  more  general  sense.  At 
present,  UJS.  vessels,  Including  aircraft  car- 
riers with  nucelar-capable  aircraft,  operate 
out  of  the  huge  San  Diego,  Calif.,  naval  sta- 
tion as  hwne  base,  using  Tokocuka  and 
Sasebo  In  Japan  only  for  port  calls  and 
repairs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  on 
Laird's  agenda  here  was  a  proposal  for  the 
reversal  of  an  earlier  decision  to  return  To- 
koevika  and,  more  Importantly,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  major  residential  complex 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  naval  personnel 
on  Okinawa.  This  would  be  a  poUtlcal  hot 
potato  for  the  Japanese  government  but  was 
urged  by  Laird  as  a  way  to  save  substantial 
sums  on  steaming  costs  back  and  forth  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  the  western  Pacific. 

The  timing  of  the  controversial  nuclear 
briefing  on  the  day  before  the  scheduled 
opening  of  the  strategic  arms  talks  has  led 
to  a  widespread  suspicion  that  the  real  mo- 
tive behind  the  exnclae  may  have  been  a 
desire  to  Influence  the  Tftilalnkl  talks  by  pro- 
jecting the  specter  of  a  nuclear  Japan. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  Justified,  it  Is  dear 
that  the  setUement  currently  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Eur(^>e  could  eventually 
have  an  Impact  on  the  V£.  nuclear  posture 
In  the  Pacific  and  thus  on  Japanese  nuclear 
plane. 
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Moacow  wants  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
weetwn  Burope  capable  of  reaching  Soviet 
territory  to  be  tMnned.  along  with  Intercon- 
tlnental  mlasUea,  as  one  of  tbe  preconditions 
of  a  strategic  arms  agreement. 

Should  the  United  States  ever  agree  to 
this,  some  Japanese  and  U.S.  officials  argue. 
Moscow  and  Peking  could  point  to  this  as  a 
precedent  for  demanding  a  pullback  of  tJ.S. 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  Pacific  for  a  com- 
parable distance  from  their  shores. 

This  covdd  lead  to  pressures  for  the  with- 
drawal of  nuclear  bombs  for  use  by  carrier- 
baaed  aircraft  from  storage  TesseLs  in  the 
western  Pacific,  and  It  could  make  It  all  but 
Impossible,  politically  speaking,  for  nuclear- 
armed  ships,  submarines  or  aircraft  to  call 
at  Japanese  ports. 

In  asHWBring  the  weight  of  accident  and  de- 
sign In  the  Laird  ytslt.  It  is  instructive  to 
recall  the  secretary's  long  preoccupation  with 
the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
U.S.  allies  as  an  essential  element  In  the  VS. 
strategy.  Laird's  1M3  book,  "America's  Strat- 
egy Oap."  advocated  "defMistve  nuclear 
weapons  with  propert  controls"  for  NATO 
partners,  citing  approvingly  a  statement  that 
"military  establishments  which  do  not  have 
nuclear  weapons  are  little  more  than  over- 
atxed  gendarmertee." 

KKFnOMCK   NOTKD 

Japanese  readers  have  been  quick  to  note 
the  reference  to  "proper  controls,"  Implying 
a  two-key  arrangement,  as  well  as  another 
passage  made  In  the  NATO  context  with  a 
striking  applicability  to  the  current  Japan- 
U.S.  dialogue  initiated  by  Laird.  "The  nu- 
clear deterrent  in  the  hands  of  the  allied 
powers  would  be  a  great  help  to  us."  lAlrd 
wrote,  "since  It  would  provide  us  with  a  bar- 
gaining vehicle  for  Insisting,  In  turn,  that 
they  meet  their  conventional  force  require- 
ments." 

The  alarmed  antlnuclear  forces  foresee 
the  Laird  visit  as  renewed  proof  of  collusion 
between  Japanese  and  American  hawks  and 
as  a  partial  vindication  of  the  Chinese  propa- 
ganda line  warning  of  the  revival  of  Japanese 
militarism. 

"Smoke  does  not  arise  when  there  la  no 
fire  whatsoever,"  said  the  newspaper  Asahi 
In  a  comment  on  the  State  Department  dis- 
claimer Issued  following  the  briefing  here. 

Tomlurl  recalled  the  Defense  Agency  white 
paper  last  October  arguing  that  "small-scale, 
tactical,  purely  defense  nuclear  weapons" 
would  be  legally  permissible  under  the  U.S.- 
impoeed  "no  war"  constitution. 

'"ntese  press  reports  are  trial  balloons  in- 
tended for  American  and  Japanese  public 
opinion."  Tomiurl  observed. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  13, 1971  ] 
BxcBaFTS  FaoM  Aancut  bt  Ciosbt  S.  Notss 

If  the  reports  from  Tokyo  are  even  reason- 
ably accurate.  It  is  clear  that  Defense  Secre- 
tary .  .  .  Laird  is  In  sore  need  of  a  few  les- 
ions in  elementary  diplomacy. 

At  a  time  when  the  new  government  of 
Prasnler  Bisaku  Sato  is  making  strenuous 
public  tOorta  to  improve  its  relations  with 
the  UJ3.,  the  defense  ^retary  seems  to  have 
been  prodding  the  Jstpanese  on  their  most 
sensitive  poUtlcal  nerve.  The  results  are  like- 
ly to  be  quite  different  frt»n  those  he  In- 
tended. 

The  Japanese  are  not  notably  receptive  to 
the  Idea  that  they  should  resimie  their  role 
as  the  tigers  of  the  Pacific — particularly  the 
Implication  that  we  would  welcome  them 
Into  the  nuclear  club.  A  revival  of  Japanese 
mllltarlam  Is  no  more  popiilar  with  the  Japa- 
nese puUlc  than  it  is  wtth  Japan  1  neighbors 
in  Asia. 

Iliere  war*  Immediate  and  anguished 
denials  from  the  State  Department  and  the 
CalUbmla  White  House  that  there  has  been 
a  change  In  American  policy  so  far  as  Japa- 
nese rearmament  is  concerned.  Specifically,  It 
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was  denied  that  any  "responsible  body  <rf 
opinion"  In  the  United  States  or  Japan  "ad- 
▼oeatea  the  poeaeesinn  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
Japan." 

Nerertheleea,  the  reports  made  it  clear 
enough  that  somebody,  re^tonslble  or  other- 
wise, has  been  suggesting  that  the  Japaneee, 
because  of  restrictions  on  American  arma- 
ments resulting  from  the  SALT  talks  with 
Russia,  might  have  to  develop  a  defensive 
nuclear  capability  early  In  the  next  decade. 
According  to  these  reports.  Laird  believes 
that  the  Japanese  cannot  count  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Anterlcan  nuclear  umbrella  In- 
definitely. 

It  is  one  thing  If  Laird  has  been  saying  this 
sort  of  thing  to  top  officials  of  the  Sato  gov- 
ernment. It  is  quite  another  to  spill  the  whole 
line  to  the  American  press  In  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  the  maximum  sensation  In  Japan 
and  other  Asian  countries.  .  .  . 

By  pressing  on  Sato  a  whole  gamut  of 
highly  unpopular  and  poUtlcaUy  loaded 
military  propositions.  Laird  is  pladif^  .  .  . 
(Sato's)  policy  of  economic  rapprochement 
In  jeopardy  and  putting  powerful  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  Sato's  Socialist  opposition. . . . 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  18,  1971  ( 

Wht  Not  Tkll  Whxbk  thx  Wxapons  Axe? 

(By  Morton  H.  Halperln) 

(Nora. — Halperln  is  a  former  Defense  De- 
partment official  who  is  prohibited  by  exist- 
ing security  regulations  from  confirming  or 
denying  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons 
overseas.) 

Are  there  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa? 

Ask  an  American  reporter  and  he  will  say 
"almost  certainly." 

Ask  any  Japanese  newspaperman  or  expo- 
sition Diet  member  and  he  will  give  you  a 
flat  "yes." 

Ask  an  Oklnawan  and  he  Is  likely  to  point 
out  to  you  the  q>eclally  guarded  and  dlstlnet 
"special  weapons"  facilities  that  dot  the 
Island. 

Ask  an  American  official  and  he  will  assert 
that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtee  to 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  presence  of 
nuclear  weapons  anywhere  In  the  world. 

If  you  press  for  the  reasons  for  this  policy 
you  will  be  told  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  jeopardized  If  such 
Information  were  given  out.  If  you  are  still 
not  satisfied  you  will  leam  that  the  reason- 
ing that  leads  to  this  decision  U  Itself 
deemed  to  be  classified — at  least  no  Ameri- 
can official  will  discuss  it  on  the  record. 

As  many  have  long  understood  and  as  now 
most  Americans  know  because  of  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  Pentagon  papers. 
Information  remains  classified  only  until 
some  official  decides  that  it  is  in  the  nation's 
Interest  or  his  own  to  have  It  revealed.  I^us 
there  Is  one  very  large  exception  to  this 
"neither  confirm  nor  deny"  rule.  The  United 
States  ha^  more  than  7,000  nuclear  weapons 
in  Kurope.  This  information  was  first  re- 
ported in  a  press  backgrounder  held  while 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
was  in  Europe,  and  was  later  confirmed  on 
the  record.  McNamara,  tired  of  being  accused 
of  denuclearizing  Europe  while  In  fact  pre- 
siding over  a  vast  Increase  in  the  number  of 
American  nuclear  weapons  stationed  on  the 
European  continent,  finally  overruled  his  se- 
curity advisers  and  put  out  the  truth.  No 
one  was  able  to  show  any  harm  to  the  United 
States — either  direct  and  Inunedlate  or  oth- 
erwise. 

Why,  then,  does  the  United  States  persist 
In  this  policy?  Certainly  not,  as  Is  sometimes 
claimed,  to  keep  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese 
guessing.  Nuclear  weajxins  are  stored  in  apt- 
eially  designed  and  guarded  facilities  easily 
Identifiable  not  only  by  satellites  but  also  by 
more  conventional  human  agents  on  the 
ground.  Moreover,  confirming  that  there  were 
nuclear  weapons  in  place  A  would  not  tell  a 
potential  enemy  whether  there  were  also  nu- 
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clear  weapons  in  place  B;  nor  oould  he  even 
be  sure  that  they  ware  In  place  A.  Kv«n  a 
denial  that  nuclear  wantons  were  stored  in 
a  particular  country  oould  not  be  accepted 
on  Its  face. 

The  "neither  confirm  nor  deny"  policy  is 
not  then  directed  prlnuully  at  potential  en- 
emies. Rather  it  is  aimed  at  the  publics  In  al- 
lied countries.  Many  governments  are  pre- 
pared to  let  the  United  States  store  nuclear 
weapons  on  their  soil  or  to  have  ships  with 
nuclear  wea{>ons  call  at  their  ports  provided 
their  people  do  not  find  out  about  It.  If 
American  officials  would  answer  the  question 
for  one  country,  there  woiild  be  tremendous 
pressure  on  many  allied  governments  to  get 
an  answer  and  to  publish  It.  Now  they  can, 
and  some  do,  say  that  the  United  States  will 
not  even  tell  them. 

Thus,  in  order  to  enable  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  consort  with  foreign  governments 
to  fool  their  own  people,  the  American  public 
is  denied  Infornuttlon  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  American  security  and  to  a  number 
of  foreign  policy  questions.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  XJS.  government  to  deny  this 
Information  has  been  carried  quite  far  de- 
spite determined  efforts  of  an  authorized  con- 
gressional conunlttee.  Witnesses  testifying  in 
closed  session  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commitments  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  systematically  refused  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  location  overseas 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  called  at- 
tention to  the  problem  In  the  committee  re- 
port, but  he  covUd  do  no  more,  given  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  refusal  to  cooperate. 

Symington  pointed  to  the  obvious  danger 
that  nuclear  weapons  stored  overseas  might 
be  overrun  and  captured  by  enemy  forces. 
They  might  also  be  used  without  authoriza- 
tion by  friendly  or  even  American  forces  in  a 
grave  local  situation.  Moreover,  their  presence 
close  to  the  Soviet  or  Chinese  border — which 
Symington  indicated  was  the  case — might 
lo<dt  very  provocative  to  Moscow  or  Peking. 

These  considerations  must  be  balanced 
against  the  deterrent  and  war-fighting  value 
of  storing  nuclear  weapons  in  overseas  loca- 
tions. The  deterrent  effects  seem  small  If  the 
United  States  does  not  tell  potentifd  adver- 
saries that  the  weapons  are  there,  and  the 
effects  will  be  uncertain  regardless  of  what 
it  says.  The  war-fighting  advantage  Is  limited 
even  if  one  ignores  the  very  great  inhibi- 
tions on  their  use.  However,  the  essential 
point  is  that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
can  reach  no  sensible  judgment  on  these 
questions  since  they  are  not  told  where  the 
weapons  are. 

The  foreign  policy  implications  for  the 
"neither  confirm  nor  deny"  policy  can  be  Il- 
lustrated by  returning  to  the  question  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  Okinawa.  One  of  the  key 
issues  in  the  reversion  negotiations  was 
whether  reversion  would  occur  with  the 
United  States  maintaining  the  right  to  store 
nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa.  The  United 
States  clearly  gave  up  that  right,  but  stis- 
picious  Japanese  are  asking  that  their  gov- 
ernment insp>ect  the  withdrawal  of  whatever 
is  in  those  special  storage  areas.  This  the 
United  States  refuses  to  do  because  the  re- 
sult of  that  inspection  would  be  to  confirm 
or  deny  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  needlessly,  a  suspicion  remains  to  cloud 
American-Japanese  relations. 

A  controversy  has  also  raged  In  the  Ameri- 
can government  as  to  where  to  move  various 
facilities  from  Okinawa.  Recent  press  reports 
suggest  that  some  American  officials  are  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  store  nuclear 
weapons  on  Taiwan.  Such  a  move  would  have 
profound  repercussions  on  Sino^American 
relations.  It  woxild  substantially  Increase  the 
value  to  the  United  States  of  Its  bases  on  Tai- 
wan and  make  any  early  withdrawal  much 
lees  likely.  Building  up  American  bases  on 
Taiwan  would  also  increase  the  leverage 
which   the  Nationalists  have  on   American 
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deciakm,  and  It  would  aet  back  the  effort  to 
improve  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
ot  China. 

It  is  intoloahle  to  have  such  momentous 
decisions  made  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  American  pec^le  so  that  citi- 
zens in  allied  nations  can  be  confused.  The 
remedy  is  clear :  the  United  States  should  re- 
move nuclear  wtvpoxiB  from  all  countries 
which  are  not  prepej^d  to  have  their  presence 
revealed.  The  President  should  then  provide 
the  Congress  and  the  people  with  a  list  of 
all  oversecus  areas  in  which  nuclear  weapons 
are  stored  and  an  explanation  of  why  they 
are  stored  there.  We  could  then  have  a  long 
overdue  public  debate  about  whether  the 
United  States  should  store  nuclear  weapons 
beyond  Its  borders. 


PROP.  D.  P.  PLEMINa:  THE  COLD 
WAR  AND  AFTER 


HON,  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  TKNNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jvly  19,  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  House  Committee 
on  Poreign  Affairs  began  an  examina- 
tion  of  the  origins  and  effects  of  the  cold 
war. 

During  the  hearings,  the  committee 
was  privileged  to  hear  from  Prof.  D.  P. 
Fleming,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  East- 
West  relations  during  this  period  of  his- 
tory and  the  author  of  "The  Cold  War 
and  Its  Origins." 

At  present,  Professor  Pleming  serves 
as  professor  emeritus  of  political  science 
at  Vanderbilt  University.  He  has  also 
served  as  adviser  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Section  of  the  UB.  Depsirtment  of  State, 
with  the  School  of  International  Stud- 
ies at  New  Delhi,  as  a  radio  commuta- 
tor for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation, 
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Professor  Fleming's  testimony  entitled 
"The  Cold  War  and  After"  is  a  brief  but 
penetrating  survey  of  Soviet-American 
relations  over  the  past  two  decades.  I 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  our  colleagues : 

Tbb  Cold  Wax  and  Arm 
(Teslmony  of  D.  F.  Fleming  before  Subcom- 
mittee on   Europe,   House   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jime  7, 1971 ) 
Our  Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  due 
to    two   factor*,    both    doeely    related.    Our 
leaders  after  World  War  n  were  unwilling 
to  accept  a  Conununlst  state  as  a  great  world 
power  and  unable  to  recognize  Russia's  over- 
whelming need  for  firm  secxirity  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  anti-Communist  aversion  Is  basic.  The 
Communist  abolition  of  private  profits  is  the 
supreme  heresy,  the  unforglveable  sin.  Ita 
proclamation  in  Russia  in  November  1918 
led  to  a  deaperate  civil  war,  during  which  all 
the  governing,  well-to-do  classes  were  driven 
into  exile.  Into  labor  battalions,  or  killed. 

TKx  wxarxxN  DxifocaAcns 
The  West  European  democracies  did  all 
that  their  war  weary  peoples  would  permit 
to  help  the  Ruaaian  Whltea  to  defeat  the 
Reds.  From  1918  to  1930  they  flrat  did  tbetr 
utmost  for  the  government  of  Admiral  Kol> 
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chak  In  Siberia.  The  British  gave  him  79 
shiploads  of  supplies  and  arms  for  100,000 
men,  but  his  defeat  led  to  one  of  the  inoat 
ghastly  mass  retreats  of  all  time. 

In  South  Russia,  about  500,000  Allied  troopa 
tried  to  aid  the  attempt  of  General  Denlkln 
to  take  Moscow.  Equipment  for  250,000  men 
was  sent,  along  with  all  kinds  of  advisors  and 
Instructors,  but  the  res\ilt  was  another  ter- 
rible retreat  in  which  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon 
people  died  of  typhus  and  exposure.  Then 
Poland  made  a  major  effort  to  carve  out  a 
great  empire  in  Russia,  but  was  defeated  and 
saved  only  by  mUltary  aid  from  the  West. 

These  failures  did  not  prevent  the  Allies 
from  giving  White  General  Yudenltch's  forces 
equipment.  Including  American  gasoline,  for 
a  drive  up  the  Baltic  coast  to  Leningrad.  The 
result  was  another  tragic  retreat.  Simultane- 
ously, too,  the  Allies  were  intervening  in 
North  Russia,  at  first  to  protect  large  dumps 
of  supplies  there  from  being  captured  by  the 
Germans,  then  to  fight  the  Reds.  The  first 
motive  had  also  been  a  factor  at  Vladivostok 
In  the  East,  where  we  had  7,000  troops,  along 
with  British.  French  and  Japanese  forces. 
Though  our  men  only  guarded  property,  the 
other  Invading  forces  were  anti-Red,  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  scotch  Bolshevism  at  its  birth 
by  invasions  from  all  four  sides  of  the  Rus- 
sian realm. 

When  It  was  all  over,  Russia  was  devastated 
throughout  her  vast  expanses.  "Millions  of 
poor  civilians  had  died  of  abuse,  exposure  and 
famine,  which  was  soon  to  claim  millions 
more."  Everything  was  In  a  far  worse  state 
than  at  the  end  of  Russia's  Immense  effort 
In  World  War  I,  bad  as  that  was.  Hatred  and 
degradation  filled  the  land  and  the  upper 
classes  were  finished.' 

Worse  still,  from  our  standpoint,  the  great 
foreign  interventions  had  enabled  the  Reds 
to  create  a  big  military  machine  and  to  forge 
the  first  totalitarian  regime.  Without  the 
compulsions  of  the  Western  interventions  the 
Soviet  regime  would  probably  have  evolved 
more  nUldly.  Furthermore,  neither  the  Soviet 
leaders  or  peoples  can  easily  forget  the  fright- 
ful experiences  of  the  time.  To  them  it  was  a 
long  ordeal  of  fire  and  blood,  famine  and 
death.  To  us  it  was  a  distant  incident,  vaguely 
understood  and  soon  forgotten. 

anSSIA'S   OBDEAI.   IN    WOKU>    WAX   I 

Just  before  the  Western  Interventions,  the 
Russians  had  suffered  the  agonies  of  World 
War  I,  as  we  never  did.  The  Tterlst  bureauc- 
racy had  mobilized  15,000,000  men,  mainly 
illiterate  peasants,  for  whom  there  waa 
neither  adequate  transportation,  barracks  or 
arms.  Yet  these  hordes  of  men  pouring  into 
East  Prussia  had  helped  the  Western  Allies 
to  succeed  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Mame 
In  France  in  1914,  and  by  over-running  the 
Austnans  repeatedly  they  had  contributed  to 
the  final  Allied  victory.  However,  by  the 
summer  of  1917  this  largest  of  armies  had  be- 
come "an  enormous,  exhausted,  badly  clothed, 
badly  fed,  embittered  mob  of  people, 
united  by  thirst  for  peace  and  general  disll- 
Ixisionment." '  These  memoriea,  too,  are  deep 
in  the  Russian  soul. 

Yet  after  seeing  Communism  develop  out 
of  World  War  I,  the  United  States  Senate  de- 
feated the  heroic  efforts  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  create  a  strong  League  of  Nations  to  keep 
the  peace  and  we  retired  into  political  isola- 
tion unrestrained  money-making,  until  World 
War  II  eng\ilfed  us  again  and  brought  Com- 
munism to  China.' 

BTTSSIA   IN   WORLD   WAX   n 

Once  more  we  suffered,  but  not  as  the  Rus- 
sians did.  Again  they  moblllaed  10,000,000 
men,  but  this  time  well  equipped  for  battle. 
They  held  the  Nazi  armies,  the  mightiest  ever 
assembled,  deep  in  Russia,  and  after  nearly 
three  years  drove  them  back  behind  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  both  of  which  the  Russians  oc- 
cupied. It  waa  a  tremendous  victory,  but 
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gained  at  abysmal  coata:  15  citiea.  1,700 
towna  and  70,000  villages  largely  deatroyed; 
88,000,000  people  subjected  to  Invasion,  and 
25,000,000  deprived  of  shelter;  6,000,000 
buUdlngs  deatroyed;  70M0,000  head  of  live- 
stock carried  away;  40,000  hoapltals,  84.000 
schools,  44,000  theaters  and  43,000  libraries, 
looted  and  deatroyed — along  with  Industrial 
enterprises,  highways,  bridges,  postal  and 
telegraph  stations. 

Also,  while  all  this  was  happening  the 
Anglo-Americans,  due  to  British  insistence. 
delayed  until  June  1944  the  opening  of  a 
second  front  In  Europe  that  would  ease  the 
pressure  on  Russia.  To  the  Russians  this  was 
an  eternity  of  more  than  two  years;  to  us  It 
was  justified  time  to  prepare  efficiently.  In 
the  same  period,  too,  we  urgently  dealred 
Russia's  entry  Into  the  war  against  Japan. 
Generals  MacArthiu-  and  Wedemeyer  were 
strongly  for  it,  as  were  the  American  people, 
and  it  was  our  main  objective  at  the  Yalta 
Conference,  in  early  1945,  where  Stalin 
agreed  to  be  ready  to  fight  Japan  in  Man- 
churia three  months  after  Victory  in  Europe 
Day.  Events  in  Europe  soon  fixed  this  date 
as  August  8.  1945.  At  that  time  the  Russians 
were  ready  in  the  Far  East,  but  on  August  6 
we  hastily  dropped  the  first  A-bomb  on 
Hiroshima,  to  save  lives  It  waa  alleged,  as 
80,000  people  died  and  an  equal  number  were 
maimed  for  life.  On  August  9  ovir  other  A- 
bomb  was  used  on  Nagasaki,  with  comparable 
results,  and  Japan  sued  fc«-  peace  the  next 
day,  leaving  Russian  faces  red  aa  we  an- 
nounced that  the  war  was  over.< 

These  two  wartime  threaxls  of  military- 
diplomatic  history  help  to  explain  Russia's 
determination  to  hold  East  Europe  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  delay  a  German  re- 
vival. 

THE   XUBSIANS   IN   KA8T   ETTEOPB 

Can  any  American  begin  to  imagine  the 
human  suffering  Involved  In  Ru:s*a's  tre- 
mendous World  War  II  ordeal?  Yet  this  was 
the  third  long  traiuna  from  foreign  invasion 
In  the  lifetime  of  most  Russians.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Stalin  made  it  clear  to  Eden  in 
December  1941  that  because  of  these  three 
Immense  invasions  through  Eastern  Europe 
"in  thirty-five  years"  he  did  not  Intend  to 
let  that  region  fall  Into  hoetile  hands  again?  * 

Would  any  Soviet  leader  in  his  senses  have 
resolved  differently?  Nevertheless,  when  Blast 
Europe  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1945, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Germans,  most  Westerners 
thought  that  they  should  go  back  home  and 
let  the  East  Ewopeans  have  their  usual  anti- 
Soviet  governments,  especially  in  Poland. 
Only  a  minority  understood  that  the  Soviets 
could  trust  only  Communist  governments  to 
secure  the  region,  with  Moecow's  aid  and 
under  its  control. 

Even  Roosevelt  may  have  thought  that  he 
could  eventually  persuade  Stalin  to  let  the 
Poles  manage  their  own  affairs,  but  both  FDR 
and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  did  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  immense  losses  and 
achievements  of  the  Russians  in  World  War 
n,  and  of  the  urgency  of  remaining  friends 
with  them  and  organizing  the  world  for  peace 
with  their  cooperation.  At  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference In  October  1943,  Hull  found  that 
both  Stalin  and  Molotov  asaented  warmly  to 
his  statement  that  the  closest  relations  and 
agreement  between  their  two  countries  were 
of  vast  Importance.* 

iva's  pam oNinoMa 
After  the  Teheran  Conference,  a  month 
later,  Roosevelt  also  feVt  that  its  biggeat 
achievement  had  been  to  make  clear  to  Stalin 
that  the  U.S.  and  Britain  were  not  teamed 
up  against  Russia.  That  would  be  the  one 
thing  that  would  "upset  the  applecart"  after 
the  war;  and  on  his  last  Chrlatmaa  Day,  in 
1944,  he  talked  refiecUvely  of  Brttlah  ability 
to  get  other  oountrlea  to  combine  in  aoma 
aort  of  bloc  againat  the  Soviet  Union  and  aald 
aoberly:  "It's  what  we've  got  to  axpaet." 
Again  on  March  3.  1946  he  said  that  at  Yalta 
many    pointa   had    been   disputed   between 
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BUUn  and  Ohurchm.  hOb  SUUn.  nld  Booae- 
T*lt,  "acned  to  eracy  abagi»  mg|«ftlon  I 
maOar  and  be  addad  ampbatteaOy:  *?  am 
oonrlnoad  that  «•  az«  goliig  to  get  aloDf." 
On  April  la.  Juat  bafon  bla  death.  WDR  aant 
a  cable  to  CbtmhUl  about  reoaat  dlqiutea 
with  BtmU  ooneamlng  the  jwoblema  of  end- 
IxiC  the  war,  aajlng  that  "We  muet  be  firm, 
howerar.  and  our  cotine  thua  far  la  oorrect."  * 


A  year  Uttt,  on  March  S,  IMfl,  Harry  8. 
Trvunaa  aat  oa  a  ooUese  pUtfOrm  at  Fulton. 
Ulaaourl.  to  applaud  a  ^eeeh  by  Wlnaton 
Churchill,  whloh  he  had  already  an>roTed. 
It  portrayed  In  the  moat  portentoua  terma 
the  terrible  Buaslan  danger  which  had  artaen, 
the  "poUce  goTemmenta"  of  Baatem  Burope. 
To  oope  with  Ruaala  and  Oommunlam 
Churchill  pleaded  for  an  alliance  of  the  Bn- 
gllah-q>e*klng  peoplea,  with  joint  use  of  their 
naval  and  air  baaaa  aU  over  the  world.  "At 
thla  aad  and  breathleaa  moment"  be  saw  "an 
Iron  curtain"  from  Stettin  to  Trleete.  Nobody 
knew  whet  Sonet  Buaala  and  Ita  interna- 
tional Communist  organlaatlon  Intended  to 
do  In  the  future,  "or  what  are  the  Ilmlte  of 
any  of  their  ezpaoalon  and  proeelytialng 
tendendee."  Beware,  he  warned.  Time  might 
be  abort.  "The  Dark  Agea  may  return,  the 
Stone  Age."  • 

AU  that  Rooaerelt  had  ao  clearly  foraeen 
and  feared  had  come  to  paaa.  Bleyen  daya 
after  hla  death  Truman  had  given  liolotor 
a  tongue  laahlng  m  the  White  Houae,  about 
Poland,  ualng  Mlaaourl  mule-drtver's  l*n- 
guage,  against  the  advice  of  hla  three  leading 
advisers — Stimson,  w.i^khi^  f^^a  Leahy.* 


TWBMTI-nVK  TBASS  OT  COLD  WAS 

Olven  OUT  aversion  to  Soviet  and  Com- 
mimlst  control  of  Beat  Europe,  It  was  natural 
th«t  NATO  should  be  orgimlaed  to  protect 
Weat  Burope.  to  be  followed  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  alliance.  The  division  of  Oermany  and 
Berlin's  anomalous  status  was  also  Inherent 
In  the  situation. 

It  was  soon  assumed  that  both  the  ter- 
ribly wounded  Buaaians  and  Communism 
were  out  to  take  over  the  world,  but  It  was 
not  Inevitable  that  Prealdent  Truman  should 
deliver  his  famous  Doctrine,  on  Uareh  12, 
1947,  In  which  he  practically  forbade  aU 
future  revolutions,  lest  they  turn  Com- 
munist, and  allied  himself  and  us  with  all 
reaeUonary  regimes  around  the  globe.  This 
waa  bllndnesa  on  a  gigantic  aoale.  For  us  "to 
declare  that  revolutton  vraa  Bnlahed  waa  to 
kill  the  American  dream.  It  was  to  shut  us 
out  of  the  future  at  a  time  when  a  billion 
and  a  half  people,  nurtured  in  our  revolu- 
tionary tradition,  were  determined  to  move 
upward  Into  a  better  life.">» 

Tet  upon  this  doctrinal  base  we  erected 
aUianee  structures  encircling  the  globe  and 
built  an  Immense  military,  machine  to  see  to 
it,  after  China  became  Communist  In  1949, 
that  no  other  spot  on  earth  did.  South  Korea 
waa  aaved  In  1960,  at  a  meet  of  2,000.000  dead, 
but  saving  South  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be 
beyond  our  power.  There  we  have  struggled 
for  sense  fifteen  years,  using  finally  our  full 
air  power — save  only  atomic  bombe — ^to 
blast  and  bum  and  poison  everything  that 
may  be  underneath.  Several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  helplees  people  have  been  killed 
and  some  three  mill  Ion  others  driven  from 
their  homes  Into  penury  in  the  cltlee.  We 
have  used  every  kind  of  weapon  on  the 
ground  and  some  50,000  of  our  troops  have 
died,  yet  the  little  yellow  men  in  the  ]un- 
glea  have  defeated  our  mammoth  miutary 
machine,  and  our  own  people  have  become 
outraged  by  the  huge  squandering  of  our  re- 
souroes  until  they  are  forcing  the  end  of  the 
sad  struggle  that  has  won  us  oondemnatl<Hi 
aU  over  the  planet  and  entaned  the  ne^ect 
of  our  own  dangerous  social  problems  untU 
Internal  dlalntegraUon  threatens.  ThU  is  the 
penalty  for  #astlng  some  two  hundred  bil- 
lions in  Vietnam  and  for  spending  a  total 
that   approaches  a   trllUon   dollars  on  the 
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Cold  war,  plus  all  the  time,  attention  and 
effort  invotvad. 

Could  anyone  possibly  conjure  up  a  more 
tragic  and  absxird  end  to  the  Cold  War  than 
our  adventure  In  Southeast  Aslaf 

FSOGBBsa  or  Kuaau  amb  chixa 

While  we  have  run  the  Ootd  War  deeply 
Into  the  ground  In  Vletnamaae  Junglea.  Bed 
China,  which  we  thought  we  were  contain- 
ing, haa  emerged  as  a  vast  nation,  the  world'a 
largest,  aU  of  whose  people  are  fed,  decently 
clothed  and  bouaed. 

In  the  same  deeadea,  too,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  developed  military  power  virtually  equal 
to  oior  own,  and  It  has  given  Its  great  \uilon 
of  peoples  good  education,  excellent  health 
care  and  full  Mnployment. 

CAK  vra  BacovBST 

The  successes  of  the  two  mammoth  Com- 
munist states,  which  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  "contain,"  now  compel  us  to  engage  In 
long  and  devoted  efforts  to  have  our  own 
failing  society;  to  cope  with  the  immense 
misery  In  our  huge  urban  ghettoes;  to  stop 
the  hopeless  piling  up  of  our  people  into  the 
heavens  In  a  few  places;  to  reform  our  over- 
loaded courts  and  shocking  penal  systems; 
to  build  hoq>ltals  and  health  care  for  all; 
to  renovate  our  sadly  neglected  achools.  in- 
cluding many  colleges;  to  provide  better  care 
for  our  old  people;  to  build  really  adequate 
modem  mass  tran^mrtatlon  systems,  partly 
to  save  us  from  asphyxiation  by  the  omni- 
present automobile;  and  to  save  our  natural 
environment  from  other  kinds  of  pollution. 

It  may  be  too  late  for  us  to  oopa  with  all 
of  these  accvmiulated  deficits,  and  others, 
but  U  we  are  to  compete  with  the  two 
Communist  giants  we  must  prove  to  the 
world  and  to  ourselves  that  we  too  can 
abolish  poverty  and  provide  acceptable  Uvea 
for  aU.  To  do  leas  Is  to  ccmdemn  our  way  of 
life  to  a  troubled  end.  It  has  wonderful  ad- 
vantages, but  It  must  also  distribute  the 
essentials  for  living  to  everyone. 

Fortunately,  our  Oovemment  Is  now  dls- 
poaed  to  welcome  China  Into  the  family  of 
nations  and  to  negotiate  a  more  bearable 
level  of  nuclear  stalemate  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Theee  negotlatlona.  said  the  5und4^ 
Times  of  Ixmdon.  will  be  "the  most  momen- 
tous in  diplomatic  history."  So  they  will  be. 
A  reconcilatlon  with  Chma  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  even  a  modiu  Vivendi,  should  give 
us  time  to  put  our  own  house  In  order  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  other  peoplea  that  our 
nation  does  have  a  future,  that  It  can  sur- 
vive the  Cold  War. 

In  this  great  endeavor  we  can  succeed,  If 
we  have  learned  that  power  is  a  thing  of  the 
spirit,  that  it  resides  In  the  mlxMls  and  hearts 
of  men,  not  In  the  means  of  destruction. 
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EARLY  CHILZXHOOD  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  m*HO 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Mondav.  Jvly  19.  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  SpetLker, 
during  tbe  last  year  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  24-mem- 
ber  task  force  on  early  childhood  orga- 
nized by  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States. 

After  many  months  of  meetings,  hear- 
ings, and  deliberations,  the  task  force  is- 
sued a  r^^ort  on  altematlTes  for  program 
Implementation  in  the  States.  This  re- 
port was  Intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
State-Ievd  policymakers  who  are  In- 
volved in  initiating  or  cxi>anding  pro- 
grams for  young  children. 

Prehaps  even  more  significant  than 
the  report  Itself  is  the  fact  that  the  Ed- 
ucation Commission  of  the  States  per- 
ceived the  interest  and  the  need  on  the 
part  of  States  in  the  area  of  child  devel- 
opment All  too  often,  peoide  point  to 
the  relatively  small  percentage  of  States 
which  have  mandatory  kindergarten  at- 
tendance and  conclude  that  the  States 
have  little  interest  in  early  childhood 
programs. 

Yet  this  belies  the  true  situation.  Not 
only  have  the  States  shown  an  active  con- 
cern over  educatkmal  programs  aimed 
at  their  preschool  children,  but  they  have 
also  extended  this  concern  to  the  chil- 
dren's health,  nutrition,  and  overall  de- 
vel<vment  Into  healthy  individuals. 

If  the  States  are  to  see  their  oonoem 
for  early  childhood  development  trans- 
lated into  meaningful  programs  for  their 
youngsters,  they  will  have  to  take  an  ae-  ; 
tlve  role  in  pulling  together  the  many 
sources  of  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri^ 
vate  funding  and  in-kind  resources  and 
organixixig  these  into  an  effective  system 
for  meeting  their  needs.  Legislation  now 
pending  before  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  can  do  much  to  facilitate  the 
States'  ability  to  expand  and  Improve 
early  childhood  services.  I  hope  that  as 
the  committees  take  action  in  the  days 
ahead,  they  will  overlook  neither  the  im- 
portant role  the  States  are  already  play- 
ing nor  their  potential  for  even  greater 
involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point  several  excerpts  from  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States  re- 
pott: 

Baslt  Choshood  Dkvxlopuxnt:  Ai^tebna- 
nvaa  roa  Psogbak  IitrLBiixirTATioN  nf  tbx 
Staixs 

suMscAar  or  skcommznoations  Aim 

ALTSSNATIVXa 

The  states  should  provide  support  for  de- 
velopmental programs  for  children  younger 
than  six,  tbe  standard  first  grade  entry  age. 
Tbe  major  thrust  of  such  programs  should 
be  (a)  strengthening  the  role  at  the  famUy 
as  the  first  and  moet  fundamental  Influence 
on  child  development;  (b)  the  early  detec- 
tion of  aerlous  health  and  education  handi- 
caps; and  (c)  the  provision. ot  remedial 
health  and  education  programs  for  all  pre- 
school chUdren  who  need  special  services. 

A  statewide,  publicly  supported  early  edu- 
cation effort  should  be  based  on  the  follow- 
ing minimum  objectives : 

1.  To  develop  ways  to  reach  the  families  at 
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younger  children  and  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  for  parenting. 

2.  To  Involve  parents  in  the  formal  educa- 
tion ot  their  children  directly  and  through 
the  decislon-m&klng  process. 

3.  To  provide  for  health,  safety  and  psy- 
chological needs  of  young  children. 

4.  To  start  the  educational  process  that 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of  in- 
dividuals who  will  be  able  to  solve  a  variety 
of  problems  and  are  willing  to  try  to  solve 
them. 

6.  To  lay  a  foundation  for  Improvements 
that  should  take  place  in  the  early  years  of 
schooling  to  make  It  more  re^onslve  to  the 
needs  of  children. 

An  analysis  of  federal  priorities  and  pro- 
grams indicates  that  it  will  be  up  to  the 
atatea  to  carry  the  major  burden  of  early 
childhood  programs  and  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  the  many  ongoing  federally  sup- 
ported programs.  Indications  are  that  in  the 
near  future,  federal  legislation  will  reqiiire 
a  coordinated  state  planning  mechanism.  Co- 
ordination of  the  more  than  300  federal 
programs  for  young  children,  administered 
by  18  agencies,  is  urgently  needed. 

OrgarUzational  structure  at  the  State  level 
How  early  childhood  programs  are  admin- 
istered at  the  sUte  level  will  substantially  af- 
fect the  impact  and  nature  of  the  state  effort. 
The  primary  need  is  for  a  mechanism  to  co- 
ordinate overlapping  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams. 

Whatever  agency  is  assigned  or  created  to 
assume  general  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  state  early  childhood  programs,  it 
should  have  at  least  the  following  functions: 

(a)  To  supervise  all  state  and  federal  funds 
for  early  childhood  programs: 

(b)  To  analyze,  make  recommendations 
about  and  coordinate  all  state  and  federally 
funded  programs  for  the  development  of  early 
childhood  personnel: 

(c)  To  develop  a  master  plan  for  early 
childhood  programs,  staff  and  funding  acroes 
the  state; 

(d)  To  analyze  and  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  state  certification  efforts  related  to 
early  childhood  personnel; 

(e)  To  develop  a  system  of  early  diagnosis 
ot  children's  needs  and  of  parental  training 
and  Involvement  in  their  children's  educa- 
tion; 

(f)  To  make  recommendations  regarding 
state  standards  for  private,  particularly  fran- 
chlsed.  early  childhood  programs; 

(g)  To  serve  as  an  advocate  and  promoter 
of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  young 
children  in  the  state  and  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  postseoondary  and  inservice 
training  programs  for  early  childhood  per- 
sonnel. 

Alternative  structures  to  be  considered  in- 
clude: 

1.  Assignment  of  general  responsibility  for 
early  childhood  programs  to  an  existing 
agency  already  administering  programs,  such 
as  the  state  department  of  education,  health 
or  social  services.  A  division  of  early  child- 
hood education  should  be  established  within 
the  department  and  be  headed  by  a  profes- 
sional with  sufficient  rank  and  responsibility 
to  be  of  Infiuence. 

2.  The  establishment  of  an  office  of  child 
development  as  an  independent  state  agency, 
headed  by  a  commissioner  of  child  develop- 
ment appointed  by  the  governor,  to  admin- 
ister all  state  programs  for  children  younger 
than  six.  A  special  advisory  board  of  heads 
of  public  and  private  agencies  concerned  with 
early  childhood  would  be  created. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  state  child  care 
coordinating  council  in  the  governor's  office. 
Members  would  represent  parents,  public 
agencies  and  private  groups  with  an  Interest 
In  children's  services.  TTie  council  would  be 
responsible  for  state-wide  planning,  coordi- 
nation and  evaluation. 


Alternative  State  program  approache* 
The  recommendations  and  alternatives 
suggested  for  state  action  are  based  upon 
four  assumptions:  (1)  the  state  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  total  population;  (2)  the 
states  must  develcq>  some  equitable  basis  for 
the  allocation  of  funds;  (3)  a  state  program 
should  take  into  consideration  the  poaaible 
participation  by  other  agencies  in  the  fund- 
ing of  programs;  (4)  a  state  will  probably 
have  to  phase  in  the  program  over  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  alternatives  include: 

1.  States  should  consider  a  comprehensive 
approach  including  chUdren  younger  than 
three  and  their  parents  because,  after  the 
initial  expense,  such  a  program  could  be  op- 
erated at  low  cost;  tbe  ability  to  make  early 
diagnoses  would  strengthen  all  other  pro- 
grams; and  some  day  care  services  will  be 
required  for  the  age  group  in  any  case.  Such 
a  program  would  be  developed  through  dem- 
onstration/parent education  centers  with  di- 
agnostic services  and  day  care  programs. 

2.  States  should  consider  programs  for 
three-,  four-  and  five-year-old  children 
which  provide  training  for  them  and  their 
parents  in  their  homes. 

(a)  Several  programs  could  be  developed 
which  provide  limited  training  for  parents  to 
work  with  their  own  children,  such  as  a 
parent/child  toy  lending  library. 

(b)  Parent-oriented  television  program- 
ming, building  on  Sesame  Street  or  a  similar 
series,  could  be  used  to  assist  parents  to  work 
with  their  children  and  maximize  existing 
children's  television  programs. 

(c)  Either  of  the  two  above  approachea 
could  be  rendered  more  effective  at  relatively 
little  additional  cost  by  adding  a  home  visit 
by  a  qualified  professional  teacher  or  aide 
who  would  work  with  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  the  home  situation. 

(d)  Special  television  programs  for  chil- 
dren, WVm  Sesame  Street,  oould  offer  impor- 
tant early  educational  opportunities,  al- 
though they  should  not  be  expected  to  fill 
children's  needs  without  supplementary 
efforts. 

3.  A  combined  approach,  which  provides 
a  classroom  experience  for  children  in  addi- 
tion to  a  home  visit  program  and  uses  tele- 
vision as  an  instructional  aid,  offers  the 
benefits  of  parent  involvement  in  educatiwi 
at  home  but  also  social  grovrth  by  giving 
children  practice  in  sharing  and  working  to- 
gether in  a  group. 

4.  States  should  consider  alternative  pro- 
grams for  three-,  four-  and  flve-yettf-olds  In 
a  classroom  situation. 

(a)  The  state  might  provide  aid  to  chil- 
dren to  attend  existing  private  [N'eechocd 
and/or  kindergarten  programs  If  no  public 
programs  exist. 

(b)  The  state  might  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  day  care  programs  and  provide  sup- 
port for  an  educational  component  in  them, 
including  q>eclal  staff  training  and  provi- 
sions for  parental  involvement. 

(c)  An  effective  state  program  could  be 
developed  by  expanding  the  existing  Head 
Start  effcK-t  to  more  five-,  four-  and  three- 
year-olds.  Special  steps  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  administrative  duplication.  It  might 
not  be  neceasarv  to  provide  supportive  health, 
dental  and  nutritional  services  to  all  young- 
sters. 

(d)  Television  programs,  like  Sesame 
Street,  oould  be  used  to  supplement  educa- 
tional efforts.  One  poeslbility  is  to  build 
classroom  efforts  aroimd  T.V.,  bringing  chil- 
dren and  teachers  together  to  view  the  pro* 
gram  and  then  expand  on  It. 

(e)  It  is  not  reconunended  that  states  es- 
tablish formal  classroom  prescbocri  programs 
for  all  three-  and  fovir-year-olds  because 
there  is  no  evidence  that  all  children  need  a 
structured  fpo\xp  e]q>erienoe  If  they  are  re- 
ceiving some  kind  of  systematic  training  and 


because    Utere    are    viable,    leas    expensive 
alternatives. 

(f)  Where  states  have  already  initiated 
kindergarten  programs  for  five-year-olds, 
these  programs  should  be  retained  but  re- 
vitalized through  such  efforts  as  substantial 
state  support;  fiexlble  certification  laws; 
minimum  Instructional  standards;  ^>eclal 
programs  for  parent  involvement;  and  single 
sessions. 

(g)  The  states  should  develop  methods  to 
regulate  the  standards  of  private  kinder- 
gartens, particularly  those  being  established 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  franchising  effort, 
but  fiexlbllity  should  be  key. 

Priorities  and  methods  for  implementation 
It  is  assumed  that  even  if  a  state  chooses 
low  cost  parent/child  programs,  limitations 
of  resources  and  staff  will  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  initial  priorities.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing  alternative  priorities  are   suggested. 

1.  If  a  state  is  able  to  predict  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel  for  kindergarten  and  pre- 
klndergarten  programs,  It  might  adopt  at  its 
first  priority  the  development  of  poetsecond- 
ary  and  inservice  programs  for  professional 
and  other  poeitions. 

2.  A  state  might  focus  first  on  the  devel- 
opment of  an  early  diagnosis  system — and 
personnel  to  administer  it — which  would  de- 
termine the  need  for  various  alternative 
programs. 

3.  Tbe  state  could  consider  establishing 
a  limited  number  of  model  demonstratlim 
centers,  but  the  federal  government  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  such  centers  which 
should  fulfill  the  need  for  experimental  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Another  approach  would  be  to  serve  first 
the  children  with  the  greatest  need,  particu- 
larly those  from  low-lnct«ne  homes,  of  ethnic 
and  minority  groups  and  the  handicapped. 

5.  "nie  beginnings  of  a  state  program 
might  be  developed  by  state  subsidization  of 
an  educational  component  at  existing  day 
care  and  industrially  established  centers  for 
four-  and  five-year-olds. 

Training  and  certifying  quality  personnel 
Teachers  and  adminlstratots  for  early 
childhood  education  mtist  evidence  quali- 
fications and  training  different  from  their 
counterparts  working  with  older  children. 
Certification  procedures  and  teacher  train- 
ing programs  should  reflect  this  fact.  For  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  program 
alternatives  outlined  in  this  rei>ort,  a  new 
type  of  professional  early  childhood  educator 
will  be  required. 

To  meet  personnel  needs  for  early  child- 
hood education  programs,  states  should  take 
some  or  all  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Establish  credentials  m  early  childhood 
education  or  at  least  provide  for  a  strong 
specialization  In  early  childhood  education 
within  the  preparation  of  an  elementary 
certificate. 

2.  Establish  the  same  salary  schedules, 
fringe  benefits  and  tenure  rights  for  early 
childhood  teachers  as  for  all  other  teachers. 

3.  Encourage  the  development  of  post- 
secondary  and  inservice  programs  for  pro- 
feasional  and  other  positions,  through  a 
variety  of  actions. 

4.  Develop  programs  particularly  suited  to 
training  teaching  aides,  parents,  sibUngs 
and  other  young  people  to  assist  with  tbe 
wide  range  of  program  alternatives. 

6.  Organize  and  tram  volunteers  as  teach- 
ers' assistants. 

Providing  adequate  physical  facilitie* 
If  a  state  determines  that  its  needs  for 
additional  facilities  for  early  childhood 
programs  will  be  substantial,  it  might  exam- 
ine carefully  and  consider  revision  of  exist- 
ing legislation  and  regulations  related  to 
classroom  ^lace.  The  success  of  Head  Start 
programs  m  non -school  space  suggests 
that — W.th  full  recognition  of  the  complica- 
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ttona  InTOlTMl — ^Um  tlma  baa  ooom  for  code 

In  aU  itat*  •fforto  to  Omtiap  tmeamm  mud 
ragnlaM  tbeir  ctaiMlartB,  Umm  must  b*  bMlo 
raoofnltlon  at  tb»  new!  for  flaHUIlty  m 
CTMtlTC  4laalgii  and  adequate  prorlalofi  for 
state  aid  for  construction  where  Hinds  are 
needed. 

Methods  of  providing  State  financial  support 

The  states  must  develop  sound  principles 
of  flnanclng  for  tbelr  early  ohlldbood  pro- 
grams, including  {xt>yislons  so  that  ( 1 )  early 
childhood  education  is  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  state's  overall  education  pro- 
gram, (3)  it  will  benefit  from  a  steady  flow 
of  state  funds,  and  that  (3)  funds  can  be 
provided  on  an  equalization  basis  to  Instire 
that  partlcularty  needy  districts  benefit. 

Cost  estimates  are  Included  for  the  alter- 
native program  approaches  outlined. 

Within  this  framework  states  shoxild  con- 
sider some  or  all  of  the  following  techniques : 

1.  Indualon  of  early  childhood  programs 
In  the  state  foundation  formula.  If  the 
foundation  program  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  method   ot  distrlbuttng  state  aid. 

a.  Establishment  of  a  special  early  child- 
hood education  fund  within  the  stated  edu- 
cation budget.  If  there  Is  not  an  effective 
foundatl<Mi  program  and  no  Inunedlate  plans 
for  establlahlng  one. 

3.  Sstabllahment  of  a  special  state  fund 
to  imiMd»  an  e^>endlture  for  early  eblld- 
hood  programs  (including  education,  health, 
nutrition,  day  care,  etc.). 

4.  Provision  for  construction  fiinds  for 
early  childhood  facUlUee. 

6.  Provision  to  enstire  maximum  use  of 
federal  trt^tching  funds  and  adoption  of  the 
prlnelpla  by  tba  state  agency  administering 
MTly  ohlMhood  programs  that  priority  wUl 
ba  given  to  plans  tislng  matching  funds  or 
Joint  federal  or  other  public  or  private 
funding. 

6.  Development  of  a  program  of  incentive 
grants  to  state  colleges,  universities,  junior 
and  community  colleges  for  offering  gradu- 
ate, lUidergraduate  and  associate  degree 
spedallxattons  In  early  childhood  education. 

7.  Adoption  of  the  principle  that  salaries 
for  early  childhood  teachers  should  be  equal 
to  those  of  elementary  school  teachers  and 
provlalon  made  s6  that  whatever  state  sup- 
port Is  provided  for  elementary  teaohera  sala- 
ries la  also  provided  to  early  childhood 
teachers. 

8.  Provlalon  of  parent  education  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  state  early  childhood 
and/or  adult  education  programs. 

Implementation 

Included  among  the  stapa  a  state  should 
davlaa  to  Insure  consideration  and  assist  la 
Unplemantatlon  of  the  altematlvea  outlined 
In  this  report  are  ( 1 )  public  examination  of 
the  Issue  at  a  prominent  level  of  government; 
(3)  oollactlon  of  easentlal  data;  and  (S) 
tdantlflcatlon  of  an  Interagency  committee 
to  oversea  the  implementation  prooeaa.  A 
governor's  conference  on  early  childhood 
education  mi^t  be  the  first  step. 

The  key  decision  will  be  the  structure  to 
be  adopted  for  administration  of  early  ohlld- 
bood programs.  Alternative  program  and 
funding  approachea  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  this  decision.  The  Education  Com- 
nUMit/Mi  of  the  States  atands  ready  to  assist 
tba  statea  m  development  of  modal  legisla- 
tion, identifying  consultants  to  assist  with 
legislative  and  administrative  matters  and 
program  development  and  to  conduct  con- 
tinued research  on  best  practices  across  the 
country. 

Thx  Nbd  roa  ^ran-SmvoarsD  B*ax.T  CHnj>- 
BOOB  PaoeaAMa 
In  the  commg  decade,  the  states  will  be 
subject  to  Increasing  and  widespread  prea- 
sure  to  provide  special  educational  services 
to  very  young  children  and  their  parents. 
There  has  already  been  a  large  increase  In 
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the  number  of  three-  and  four-year-olds 
enrolled  in  nursery  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens. According  to  the  VJ5.  Census  Bu- 
reau one  In  ten  children  of  these  agea  waa 
enrolled  in  some  kind  of  formal  preaohoU 
program  in  I9fi6;  in  1970  the  figure  was  one 
In  five.  About  two-thirds  of  the  increased 
enrollment  is  accounted  for  by  federal  child 
care  programs  begun  since  1966. 

The  success  of  theae  federally  funded  pro- 
grams, which  aim  primarily  to  enhance  the 
early  development  of  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, has  led  other  families  to  demand  the 
same  "head  start"  for  their  children.  Al- 
though private  schools  are  expanding  and 
national  business  organizations  are  begin- 
ning to  franchise  nursery  schools,  tuition 
fees  range  from  9500  to  $1,000.  But.  perhaps 
three-fifths  of  the  population  has  in- 
comes high  enough  to  prevent  their  children 
from  attending  Head  Start  and  yet  cannot 
afford  private  programs.  They  are  disen- 
chanted with  the  concentrated  expenditure 
of  their  tax  dollars  on  the  disadvantaged, 
and  they  are  demanding  public  preschools 
and  kindergartens  for  their  children. 

Additional  Immediate  pressure  will  come 
from  families  who  want  day  care  for  their 
children  while  the  mothers  work.  An  esti- 
mated eight  out  of  ten  working  mothers  of 
preschool-age  children  are  not  now  eligible 
for  the  majority  of  federal  or  state-supported 
programs.  There  are  more  than  11.8  million 
mothers  with  jobs  today;  more  than  four 
million  of  them  have  children  under  six. 
But  only  MO.OOO  licensed  day  care  spaces 
are  available,  and  more  than  one- third  of 
these  are  privately  run.  By  1960,  the  Labor 
Department  predleta,  5Jt  mflllon  mothers 
will  be  working. 

And  there  is  significant  agreement  that 
custodial  care  is  not  enough,  that  the  first 
five  or  six  years  are  of  crucial  Unportanee  to 
an  Individual's  develo|»nent.  Tbeae  ara  the 
years  of  most  rmpld  Intelleetnal  growth. 
Theae  are  the  years  when  the  ways  of  think- 
ing and  behaving  which  will  gukle  the  men- 
tal devriopment  of  tbe  individual  through 
the  rest  of  his  life  are  being  formed.  Moat 
educational  problems  start  before  a  child 
enters  first  grade.  To  deal  with  the  cause 
rather  than  the  effect,  efforte  should  start 
well  before  the  child  is  six. 

Tbe  question  is  not  whether  the  states 
should  become  Involved.  To  a  large  extent 
they  already  are.  Eight  statea  (ttiree  by 
1973)  and  Guam  mandate  kindergarten  pro- 
grams and  at  least  37  have  ada|>ted  legisla- 
tion permitting  them.  Thlrty-elgbt  statea. 
American  Samoa  and  Puerto  Rleo  make  soma 
form  of  state  aid  available  fcr  kindergartens, 
and  at  least  six  provide  soma  funding  for  pre- 
school programs.  But  much  of  the  recent  Im- 
petus has  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment— ^whoee  puipose  has  been  to  provide 
educational  training  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  and~day  care  services  to  welfare  moth- 
ers who  might  then  be  able  to  go  to  school 
or  be  trained  to  get  a  job.  And  often  state 
Involvement  has  followed — In  an  uncoordi- 
nated array  of  day  care  programs  or  health 
provisions  or  locally  initiated  classroom  ef- 
forts ^>proved  but  not  funded  by  the  state. 
In  many  eases,  state  Intereat  In  early  child- 
hood training  has  slmjrty  been  a  recognition 
of  an  established  situation. 

But  the  situation  Is  getting  out  of  hand. 
Direction  Is  needed.  If  the  states  are  to  deter- 
mine their  own  priorities  and  program  em- 
phases, they  must  assume  the  leadership 
now.  There  needs  to  be  a  clear  notion  oC 
what  people  can  expect  to  aeoompllah  in 
early  childhood  education  programs.  Eariy 
childhood  education  is  ivot  a  panacea  for  the 
social  ills  of  our  society;  but  It  certainly  la 
a  prerequisite  to  solving  many  of  tbeee  prob- 
lems. 

Early  education  at  an  investment 
To  the  extent  that  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  young  children  contributes  to  their 
success  as  students  and  cltlaens.  It  will  al(- 
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nlficantly  TtAvueo  subsequent  remedial,  eoim- 
seling  and  even  penal  and  welfare  costs. 
Tbara  ara  no  definitive  statlstlca  on  how 
much  a  state  might  save  In  the  long  term 
by  investing  in  early  childhood  education. 
And  there  Is  not  yet  enough  experience  to 
analyze  precisely  the  relationship  of  eariy 
training  to  prevention  of  later  problems. 

But  it  Is  clear  that  a  relationship  exists. 
Failure  in  the  initial  years  of  formal  educa- 
tion can  be  closely  tied  to  the  high  percent- 
age of  drop-outs  in  the  public  schools.  It 
costs  approximately  twice  as  much  to  retain 
a  child  in  a  mentally  retarded  or  remedial 
clasarxxon  as  In  a  regular  classroom.  Once  in 
a  special  class,  he  usually  remains  there  at 
least  eight  years.  And  yet,  for  example,  over 
half  the  Spanlsh-sumamed  and  Negro  chil- 
dren In  mentally  retarded  classrooms  In  Cali- 
fornia have  the  ability  to  be  in  regular  class- 
rooms and  have  been  mlsclasslflad  because 
they  lacked  early  training  in  English  and  the 
basic  skills  demanded  by  the  public  schools. 
It  coate  per  yectf,  on  a  national  average. 
$4,070  to  detain  a  juvenile.  $1398  to  keep 
an  individual  in  a  state  penitentiary,  and 
about  $1,000  for  an  individual  on  welfare. 

In  fact,  early  childhood  programs  can  be 
considered  Integrally  related  to  overall  state 
economic  development.  A  1987-88  financial 
study  prepared  by  Moody's  Investors  Associ- 
ates and  Campus  Facilities  Associates  for 
the  State  of  South  Candlna  linked  imple- 
mentation of  a  state  kindergarten  program 
to  tbe  state's  total  manpower  resources  and 
the  overall  drive  for  economic  growth.  In 
addition  to  long-range  development,  the  re- 
port estimated  that  tbe  effect  of  preschool 
and  kindergarten  programs  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  first  grade  repeaters 
and  res\ilt  In  a  savings  of  at  least  $3.5  mil- 
lion a  year.  Resultant  support  from  the 
legislature  and  tbe  governor  led  to  tbe  initia- 
tion of  a  kindergarten  program  m  1970. 

Over  a  lc«>g  period  of  time,  there  will  be 
cost  benefits  In  terms  of  reduced  expendi- 
tures for  special  and  remedial  education,  de- 
linquency and  crime,  and  an  increase  In  the 
general  productivity  of  society.  But  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  expect  an  Immediate  meas- 
urable payoff;  education  and  other  social 
services  generally  do  not  work  that  way.  It 
would  be  a  disservice  to  sell  a  developmental 
program  for  young  children  solely  on  the 
basis  of  some  Inunedlate  coat-benefit  analysts. 
Expectations  are  bound  to  be  disappointed 
because  the  real  values  have  been  overlooked, 
and  the  short-term  payoff  will  not  be  as  spec- 
tacular as  hopted. 

The  immediate  tangible  pay-off  of  early 
childhood  programs  ^ould  be: 

I.  Improving  the  Inadequate  day  care  situ- 
ations to  which  nmny  (dilldren  In  this  ooiu- 
try  are  now  exposed. 

a.  Detecting  and  preventing  future  prob- 
lems for  the  10  to  15  percent  of  children  wlio 
might  be  physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
or  have  learning  dlsablllttee. 

3.  Providing  help  to  any  parent  wanting  to 
become  a  mere  effective  parent. 
State  support  for  early  childhood  programs 

A  state  can  realize  substantial  political,  so- 
cial, educational  and  economic  benefits  if  it 
provides  early  developmental  programs  for 
children  younger  than  six — the  atandard  first 
grade  entry  age.  The  major  thrust  of  such 
programs  should  be  (a)  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  family  as  the  first  and  most  f \inda- 
mental  Influence  on  child  development;  (b) 
the  early  detection  <Mr  serloua  health  and  edu- 
cation handlcapa;  and  (c)  the  provision  of 
remedial  health  and  education  programs  for 
all  preachool  children  who  need  special 
servlcea. 

Recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  taak.  the 
wide  varlatlona  In  children's  needs  and  the 
already  existing  demands  on  state  resources, 
the  task  force  has  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  approaches  and  organiza- 
tional structures  which  might  be  Imple- 
mented at  different  levels  by  states  with  dif- 
ferent needs.  As  a  minimum,  states  should 
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provlda  some  form  of  development  program 
for  three-,  and  four-  and  five-year-olds  and 
should — as  much  as  poaaible — ^Involve  their 
panrnta  In  the  pcocasa.  Tbasc  are  many  public 
and  private  afforta  acroaa  the  oouBti7  which 
Indicate  the  benefits  to  the  national  «pelfara 
of  concern  for  tba  health  of  expectant  moth- 
era,  of  provlalon  of  an  adequate  diet  for  new- 
born and  very  young  children  and  of  educa- 
tion for  proq;>ectlve  and  new  parenta.  There- 
fore this  report  looka  at  programs  for  moth- 
ers' prenatal  and  postnatal  care  and  parent 
education  as  one  very  Important  alternative 
for  state  support. 

oajacTMia  or  a  fctuc  bsklt  chilshoob 


In  order  to  reallBe  a  stated  general  goals 
in  developing  comprehensive  preprtmary  pro- 
grams— enrtcblng  educational  experiences, 
meeting  Increasing  demand  and  reiluclng 
later  remedial  and  other  costs — the  immedi- 
ate program  objectives  must  be  considered 
and  defined. 

For  a  statewide,  publicly  supported  effort, 
we  reootnmend  a  set  of  minimum  objectives 
whldi  recognlae  the  social,  educational  and 
health  needs  of  all  children : 

1.  TO  devtiop  ways  to  reach  the  families 
of  young  children  and  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  for  parenting. 

3.  To  Involve  parents  In  the  formal  edu- 
cation of  their  children  directly  and  through 
tbe  decision-making  process. 

8.  To  provide  for  the  health,  safety  and 
psy«^oIogleal  needs  of  young  children. 

4.  To  start  the  educational  process  that 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of  In- 
divldtials  who  will  be  able  to  solve  a  variety 
of  problems  and  are  willing  to  try  to  solve 
them. 

6.  To  lay  a  foundation  for  Improvements 
that  should  take  place  In  the  early  years  of 
schooling  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  tbe 
needs  of  children. 

These  objectives  are  discussed  below: 

1.  To  devebyp  ways  to  reach  the  families  of 
young  children  and  to  strengthen  their  ca- 
pacity for  parenting.  There  Is  Important  evi- 
dence that  in  the  earliest  years  children  are 
more  Influenced  by  family  than  by  peers  or 
any  persons  outside  the  family.  Parents  ate 
In  fact  primarily — and  In  most  cases  exclu- 
sively— responsible  for  early  childhood  de- 
velopment. Some  families  are  now  getting 
their  children  off  to  a  good  start.  Some  are 
not.  I^e  overriding  aim  of  states  should  be 
to  strengthen  the  family  as  tbe  primary  group 
responsible  for  the  development  and  educa- 
tion of  young  children  and  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  parents. 

At  least  from  a  conventional  point  of  view, 
the  family  Is  strengthened  when  one  parent 
(usually  the  father)  can  earn  an  adequate 
Uvlng  and  another  parent  (usually  the  moth- 
er) can  remain  in  the  home  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  chil- 
dren. Some  women  need  an  outside  stimu- 
lus to  maintain  a  healthy  mental  state.  That 
choice  should  be  available  without  sacrific- 
ing tbe  welfare  of  their  children.  Tlie  family 
Is  strengthened  when  it  is  more  self-sufficient 
and  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  outalde 
agencies  for  service  that  can  be  provided  in- 
ternally and  when  tbe  education  the  children 
receive  outside  the  home  respects  the  lan- 
guage, culture  and  life  style  of  the  home. 

The  priorttlea  that  follow  are: 

To  assist  the  family  in  providing  a  healthy 
etlmulatlng  environment  for  tbe  children  in 
the  home.  Many  parenta  need  help  to  under- 
stand the  process  of  child  growth  and  devel- 
opment, bow  children  learn  and  bow  parenta 
can  assist  In  tbe  process.  This  la  important 
to  foatar  both  tbe  obUd^  development  and 
the  parants'  self-oonfldenoe. 

To  supplamant  tba  afforta  of  tbe  home  by 
providing  Uaottad  aduaatloaal  opportunities 
outatda  tba  baaae  !»■(>"•  <>«■>  vaetal  aarv- 
loaa  ooveitac  am  bow  or  tw  •  vaek  to  three 
or  few  bow  of  oiaaarooa  aoUrltlai  s  day. 

To  provide  adequate  day  can  — ritaes  for 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REBCARKS 

ttaosa  famlllas  weeding  it.  When  It  la  neoea- 
sary  to  provide  oanapleta  daj  can  aerrloa. 
it  should  be  condnctad  by  aoroeona  wbo 
knowa.  undecataxidB  aad  laipBOts  tba  cultural 
background  of  tba  child.  Many  parents  bava 
no  alternative  but  to  laaaa  their  child  alcna. 
with  a  babjwltfeer  or  in  a  day  care  program 
that  Just  manages  to  provide  mInlaMil  cus- 
todial servloea.  A  working  mother's  Inoome 
la  often  the  dlfferenee  between  b^ng  Im- 
poverished and  not  being,  m  1988  in  tbe 
male-taaaded  famillea  In  which  the  wife 
worlMd,  without  the  woman's  salary  eight 
percent  of  the  families  would  have  had  leas 
than  $34)00  a  year  and  40  percent  would  have 
had  between  $3,000  and  $7X100  a  year.  These 
women  do  not  qualify  for  most  of  tbe  exlat- 
Ing  federaUy  subakUaed  programs  because 
they  are  working.  And  3ret  as  much  as  a  third 
or  more  of  their  income  may  go  for  Inade- 
quate services  for  their  children. 

a.  To  involve  parents  in  the  formal  eduoa- 
Uon  of  their  ckiidren  directly  and  through 
the  decition-mokiTtg  process.  When  cbUdnMi 
are  young,  it  la  easier  to  Involve  their  {tarents 
in  the  actlvltlea  and  program  development  of 
the  schools.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  ten- 
dency for  parents  of  a  preschool-age  young- 
ster to  hold  high  aspirations  for  him — re- 
gardless of  what  may  have  happened  to  his 
older  brotbera  and  alstera.  An  eady  Invcdve- 
ment  of  parents  can  balp  to  head  off  later 
confiicts  between  home  aiKl  tbe  schools — par- 
ticularly when  racial  or  ethnic  groupa  are 
oonoemed. 

As  many  parents  as  possible  should  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  tbe  program  for 
their  children  by  being  paid  asslatanta  or 
volunteers  in  tbe  claasroom,  attending  par- 
ent meetings  or  through  an  outreach  pro- 
gram In  which  teachers  or  parent  coordi- 
nators go  to  the  homes  of  tbe  parenta  who 
cannot  come  to  the  school. 

Representative  groups  of  parents  should 
be  Involved  la  the  decision-making  process 
by  serving  on  advisory  councils  similar  to 
the  Head  Start  Parent  Advisory  Groupa.  If 
such  groups  are  formed,  their  function 
should  be  clear,  and  their  reconunendatlons 
should  carry  real  weight  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing process.  This  becomes  extremely  impor- 
tant partlculariy  when  minority  groups  or 
low-income  parents  are  Involved.  The  sucoess 
of  efforts  such  as  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Tbroiigh  to  reverse  the  disastrous  educational 
results  of  the  majority  of  children  from  low 
Income  and  minority  groupw  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  involving  the  pmrents  to  help 
them  understand  what  the  educators  are 
trying  to  accomplish  and  to  help  the  educa- 
tors become  more  responsive  to  the  children 
and  the  parents.  TTnless  this  kind  of  bridging 
between  the  schools  and  the  parents  can  be 
accomplished,  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
success  of  these  educational  programs.  The 
schools  simply  cannot  acoompltsh  the  task 
alone.  And,  of  course.  It  Is  ImpUed  that  t2ie 
parents  would  be  helping  to  rethsflne  the  taalD 
that  the  schools  are  attempting  to  accom- 
plish. 

8.  7*0  provide  for  the  health,  tafety  tmd  psy- 
chological needs  of  young  children.  Regivd- 
leas  of  where  education  takes  place — In  the 
child's  home.  In  a  day  care  hMne  or  In  a 
daaaroom — a  major  objective  must  be  the 
pbysloal  and  mental  welfare  of  the  eblldren. 
There  am  algnlflcant  proMems  of  providing 
adequate  pbyalcal  faeUttlas,  of  deteimlntng 
standards  and  lloenalng  to  Insure  that  chil- 
dren are  In  a  safe  environment  that  proteeta 
them  from  pfayaleal  harm  and  nurtures  their 
pbysloal  devetapment. 

In  addition  to  theae  concema,  the  psycho- 
logical neada  of  the  children  must  be  taken 
into  account.  A  quality  prugrem  <a)  ffh«pn'«1 
provide  tbe  payefadoglcal  weivium  which 
some  young  ohlldMa  wttH  wulovm  ptDUema 
need  to  becoaaa  aasntalty  baalthy  indlvlduaia 
and  which  ara  not  now  aesilaWe;  (b)  ahoold 
protect  ohUdren  f  loa 
resulting  from  the  overaapeetatlena  of 
ente  or  taaebers;  and  <c)  ahould 
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developmettt  of  a  healthy  arif -cancept  which 
raaeareh  Indicatea  la  saanntisl  for  hitir  soe- 
caas  m  schooL 

In  ocnaidSKlnc  the  physical  and  payeho- 
teclaal  health  of  young  chfldgen,  tt  beoc—aa 
pertlcaiacty  dear  thsct  ooncera  for  human 
development  cannnt  be  tmpnasrt  at  an  aiM- 
trary  age  level.  It  has  been  fwtlmateil  thaft  If 
the  needs  of  expectant  aMathera  were  ade- 
quately met.  tba  nmnher  of  mentally  re- 
tarded chUdzen  eould  he  reduced  by  aa  mu^ 
as  M  percent.  Cnless  an  adequate  diet  la  pn»- 
vlded  for  newborn  and  very  young  Children, 
their  physical  and  mental  development  can 
be  stunted.  And  fcr  loBg-«an0S  health  and 
development,  proapecttve  parenta  and  tba 
parents  of  very  yovmg  children  alKndd  be  of- 
fered parent  education  programa.  This  train- 
ing In  human  growth  and  development 
ahould  start  when  pro^ieetlve  parenta  are 
still  ta  school,  although  for  moat  ladlvlduias 
the  motivation  to  learn  will  be  greater  when 
tbey  become  expectant  parents.  Certately  at 
that  time  and  eatendlwg  over  the  nest  aev- 
eral  years,  there  would  be  great  benefita  tf 
education  tor  parents,  explaining  in  detail 
how  children  grow  and  develop,  were  avail- 
able to  all.  This  Is  of  prlaae  importance  be- 
cause the  parents'  understanding  in  large 
part  determines  the  health,  safety  and  psy- 
chological wen  being  of  the  dilldren. 

4.  To  start  the  edueatiomal  process  that 
uHU  contribute  to  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual* who  will  be  able  to  solve  a  variety  of 
problems  and  are  wiBing  to  try  to  sOlve 
them.  There  are  mixed  opinions  on  how  to 
start  very  young  children  on  an  educational 
process  that  will  contribute  to  their  full  de- 
velopment. Botne  educators  aiid  psycholo- 
gists believe  that  objectives  should  be  stated 
in  very  explicit  terms  (such  as  the  chUd  can 
count  to  ten,  name  nine  colors,  etc.)  and  the 
program  should  be  systematically  designed  te 
accomplish  them.  Others  stress  language  de- 
velopment, concept  formation  and  problem- 
solving,  but  are  not  as  oonoemed  idmut  tbe 
specific  content.  Tbey  devote  considerable 
attention  to  helping  children  etther  main- 
tain or  develop  a  healthy  self-concept  as  tt 
relates  to  learning  and  acfaool. 

Cleariy  no  single  set  of  objectives  wotild 
satisfy  the  leading  educators  and  psycholo- 
gists who  are  Involved  in  developing  model 
programs.  But  in  many  Instances  these  dif- 
ferences are  nuktters  of  approach  and  stress. 

Experts  recognize  the  importance  of  early 
intellectual  devdopment,  but  only  as  a  part 
of  early  childhood  education.  Most  author- 
ities agree  that  it  Is  important  also  to  help 
young  children  develop  social  skills  and  a 
healthy  self-concept.  In  addition  they  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  individualizing  the 
program  to  respond  to  tbe  ability  and  needs 
of  Individual  children. 

Human  beings  and  particularly  young 
children  vary  greatly  in  their  rate  of  growth 
and  development  as  well  as  in  their  potential 
to  learn.  Children  from  different  backgrounda 
have  learned  different  things  that  are  vital 
to  them  but  are  not  necessarily  the  things 
the  school  values  in  a  child.  A  child  from  a 
middle-class  family  comes  the  closest  to  hav- 
ing the  prerequisites  the  school  usually  ex- 
pects. A  child  from  the  ghetto  may  have 
learned  how  to  care  for  himself  an  day  on  a 
city  street  or  bow  to  look  after  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  rural  child  may 
have  developed  capabllttlea  appropriate  to 
bis  environment.  Or  a  child  may  come  to 
school  with  a  well-developed  language,  but 
it  Is  Ifavabo  or  fltpanUh  or  different  from  tbe 
EngUsh  used  In  school.  We  cannot  expect 
theee  cihlldren  to  achieve  the  same  objectives 
as  those  set  for  a  tAXLd  who  oomaa  to  school 
speaking  the  language  of  the  school  and 
tutored  previomdy  In  some  of  tba  thli^i  the 
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tlon  tMfore  the  age  of  six  should  »•  to  fostflr 
eIuu:iCM  In  tba  pubUe  schooU.  Bath«r  than 
■tartlsg  at  the  top^in  collegea  and  unlrer- 
■Itlaa — and  working  down  In  order  to  effect 
ehange.  early  chtldhood  edueaUon  offers  the 
opportunity  to  start  with  the  young  child 
and  work  up.  To  siiggeet  that  the  schools 
should  change  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
schools,  their  teachers  or  administrators.  It 
Is  &  recognlUon  that  any  social  Institution 
should  be  constantly  engaged  In  the  process 
of  self-renewal — changing  Its  form  and  con- 
tent to  adjust  to  changing  social  needs  and 
demands. 

If  a  deTelopmental  program  before  the  age 
of  six  Is  to  have  long-term  podtlTe  effects, 
tt  should  be  carried  on  Into  the  school  years. 
One  of  the  Implications,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  educational  and  related  objectives  of 
the  school  will  need  to  be  more  broadly  de- 
fined to  correspond  with  the  general  objec- 
tives outlined  above.  ThU  will  probably  be  a 
long-term  obJeoUve.  It  would  be  a  mlstalre 
to  plan  any  preschool  program  without  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  current  structure,  cur- 
ileulum  and  procedures  In  the  early  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  effects  that 
the  developmental  program  before  age  six 
will  have  on  that  program. 

In  short,  an  Immediate  objective  Is  to 
help  young  children  succeed  In  the  schools 
as  they  presently  operate.  A  long-range  ob- 
jective Is  to  project  the  kind  of  changes  that 
would  be  desirable  to  make  the  early  years 
of  education  more  productive  for  more  chil- 
dren. 

If  early  childhood  educatkmal  programs 
are  going  to  help  children  be  more  success- 
ful in  schools  as  they  are,  the  programs  must 
anticipate  some  of  the  schools'  expectations. 
An  obvlojus  example  ts  the  develtyment  of 
language.  Probably  the  beet  approach  to  lan- 
guage development  for  a  Spanish -q;>eaklng 
child  would  be  to  continue  to  develop  his 
language  (Spanish)  and  use  it  in  the  class- 
room, but  If  English  is  the  basic  instruc- 
tional language  in  kindergarten  or  the  first 
grade,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  preklnd- 
vgarten  programs  would  have  to  be  to  help 
him  understand  and  speak  English.  ThU 
■bould  remain  an  objective  only  as  long  as 
tt  takes  to  change  the  approach  In  the  early 
years  of  school. 

As  a  l(mg-range  objective,  and  early  child- 
hood educational  and  developmental  pro- 
gram should  lay  the  foundation  for  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  changes  in  the  public 
schools: 

A  restatement  of  the  basic  purpose  of  pub- 
lic education.  Instead  of  blending  divergent 
groups  Into  a  single  homogeneous  mass,  the 
aim  should  be  to  develop  different  cultures 
and  life  styles,  enhancing  their  values  and 
uniqueness  and.  in  the  process,  enhancing  the 
whole  society.  Schools  probably  will  not  be 
successful  with  many  children  from  minority 
groups  until  they  do  reflect  these  differences. 
Minority  groups  have  always  resisted  the  ef- 
fects of  the  majority  group  to  assimilate 
them.  A  diversity  of  views  and  approaches 
probably  will  enrich  our  society. 

The  public  schools  need  to  learn  to  respond 
to  different  children  and  their  parents  on  an 
Individual  basis.  The  soundest  process  of 
education  starts  with  the  known  and  pro- 
ceeds to  teach  the  unknown.  The  process 
should  start  with  the  child's  language,  his 
cult\ire  and  his  backgroimd  and  build  on 
that  base. 

The  public  schools  need  a  broader  defini- 
tion d  objectives.  Intellectual  objectives 
need  to  be  expanded  to  include  more  em- 
phasis on  problena-solving,  and  general  ob- 
jectives need  to  be  expanded  beyond  intel- 
lectual development  to  Include  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  children. 

raioBinxs  amd  mxthoim  fob  otrLEUxtrrArmti 
Whether  a  state  determines  to  provide 
daavoom  Instruction  for  all  five-year-olds 
and  support  alternative  programs  for  young- 
er children  or  to  offer  a  variety  and  oom- 
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blnatloB  of  out-of-daaBioom  programs  for 
all  pre-flrst  graders,  the  problem  of  how  to 
phase  in  program  actlvltlea  must  be  faeed. 
It  is  assumed  that  even  If  a  state  chooses  low 
cost  parent/chUd  programs,  Ilmltatlona  of 
reeourees  and  staff  will  necessitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  Initial   priorities. 

Concerted  efforts  should  be  made,  as  ree- 
ommended  elsewhere  in  this  report,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  federal  legislation  which 
would  enable  the  sutes  to  coordinate  federal 
programs  in  the  state,  to  study  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  entire  state  and  to  enable 
the  state  to  establish  comprehensive  prior- 
ities. The  states  must  continue  to  stress  such 
a  comprehensive  approach.  The  Intent 
shoiUd  not  be  to  delay  action  on  program  Im- 
plementation but  to  underline  the  need  for 
more  coordination  of  effort. 

1.  Initial  training  of  peraonnel.  If  a  state 
is  committed  to  the  concept  of  eaHy  chUd- 
hood  education  but  is  able  to  predict  a  lack 
of  trained  peraonnel  for  kindergarten  and 
prAlndergarten  programs.  It  might  adopt  as 
its  first  priority  the  development  of  poetsec- 
ondary  and  inservice  programs  for  profes- 
sional and  other  positions.  Among  the  ac- 
tions to  be  undertaken  might  be: 

A  program  of  Incentive  grants  to  state  col- 
leges and  universities  to  encourage  them  to 
Include  specialised  graduate  programs  In 
their  schools  of  education  and  undergradu- 
ate B.A.  programs  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion; 

A  program  of  Incentive  grants  to  state 
Junior  and  community  colleges  to  provide 
courses  in  early  chUdhood  education; 

The  development  of  programs  for  retrain- 
ing— through  formal  efforts  in  two-year  and 
four-year  institutions  and  through  in-serv- 
ice programs — credentlaled  elementary 
school  teachers  wanting  kmdergarten  posi- 
tions; 

The  establishment  of  a  limited  nimiber  of 
model  demonstration  centers  to  provide  in- 
service  training  for  professional  and  para- 
professlonal  personnel  prior  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  state  program. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  alter- 
native of  focusing  first  on  staff  development 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  concur- 
rent planning  for  the  initiation  of  the  state's 
early  childhood  program  so  that  positions 
will  be  open  as  staff  are  prepared  to  fill  them 
and  so  that  funding  commitments  are  made 
to  the  development  of  a  full-scale  program. 

2.  Sarly  diagnosis.  A  state  might  focus  first 
on  the  development  of  an  early  diagnosis 
system — and  personnel  to  administer  it — 
which  would  determine  need  for  various  al- 
ternative programs.  To  insure  effectiveness 
of  the  alternative  approaches  suggested — to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree — early  diagnosis  of 
a  child's  educational  needs  is  basic.  In  many 
Instances,  the  home  situation  with  mintmiti 
professional  guidance  can  prepare  a  child  to 
enter  a  formal  learning  situation  with  ade- 
quate expectations  of  success.  Of  coiuve, 
there  will  always  be  exceptions — because  of 
particular  family  situations,  physical  or  psy- 
chological handicaps,  etc.  If  the  special  needs 
of  such  children  are  diagnosed  early — at  the 
latest  by  age  three — and  they  can  be  directed 
to  special  programs,  they  can  be  guaranteed 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  And  the  state 
can  be  saved  substantial  future  coets. 

Ideally,  a  comprehensive  diagnosis  system 
would  not  only  identify  thoee  youngsters 
needing  substantial  help,  but  also  those  who 
need  only  minimal  or  no  further  preprimary 
asaistance.  By  reducing  the  need  to  provide 
programs  across  the  board  for  all  children. 
BTich  diagnosis  would  limit  the  "essential" 
state  involvement. 

Legislation  to  be  proposed  in  New  Tork 
for  an  Office  of  Child  Development  includes 
Important  provisions  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  who  would  conduct  early 
diagnosis  programs.  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  California  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  such  early  diagnosis.  The  pur- 
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poses  of  the  proposed  Bducatlonal  Develop- 
ment Assessment  Act  are  to  reduce  the  In- 
cidence of  students  assigned  to  special  edu- 
cation programs,  cut  down  school  failure  due 
to  undiagnosed,  correctable  learning  disabil- 
ities and  Increase  school  personnel's  knowl- 
edge of  children's  needs  so  that  they  can 
design  more  satisfactory  programs.  The  bill 
would  provide  state  funds  for  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  a  program,  but  not 
to  exceed  $46  per  student  to  be  aaaessed. 

3.  Model  demonstration  centers.  The  state 
could  consider  establishing  a  limited  num- 
ber of  model  demonstration  centers.  But  the 
time  has  passed  when  the  major  requirement 
Is  to  provide  models.  The  federal  goverment, 
through  the  Planned  Variation  program  In 
Head  Start  and  the  Follow  Through  program, 
provides  a  number  of  model  demonstration 
centers  across  the  country  that  can  be 
studied  by  individuals  Interested  In  state 
programs. 

The  same  arrangement  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for  day  care,  but  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity funded  a  major  effort  during  the 
summer  of  1970  to  pull  together  all  the  in- 
formation on  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  that  could  be  used  as  parts 
of  an  effective  day  care  program.  This  effort 
wiU  result  in  the  publication  of  three  or 
four  books  covering:  day  care  for  infants; 
day  care  for  three-,  fotir-  and  five-year-old 
children;  after-school  day  care  for  older  chil- 
dren, and  training  of  day  care  personnel.  In 
addition,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  planning  to  fund  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tion centers  across  the  United  States.  These 
federal  efforts  should  fill  the  need  for  model 
demonstration  centers. 

4.  Meeting  the  needs  o/  the  disadvantaged 
first.  Another  approach  to  establishing  a  pro- 
gram would  be  to  serve  first  the  children 
with  the  greatest  need.  This  priority  would 
focus  initial  efforts  on  children  from  low- 
income  homes,  children  of  ethnic  and  minor- 
ity groups,  and  handicapped  children.  Such 
an  approach  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
a  systematic  way  of  Introducing  and  ex- 
panding a  program  of  step-by-step  as  fund- 
ing, trained  personnel,  and  faculties  become 
available.  It  is  also  based  upon  a  sound 
premise  of  starting  where  the  need  is  great- 
est. 

But  there  are  these  limitations.  The  states 
would  then  be  duplicating  or  supplementing 
federal  programs;  the  result  might  be  to  en- 
courage the  federal  government  to  either 
maintain  the  cxurent  effort  or  reduce  it.  If 
the  notion  of  shared  responsibility  is  accept- 
able, however,  it  would  follow  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
pand Its  efforts  rather  than  to  reduce  them. 
In  any  case,  there  should  be  funding  articu- 
lation and  coordination  between  state  and 
federal  sources. 

There  is  a  problem  of  making  administra- 
tive decisions  as  to  who  has  the  greatest 
need.  The  Income-level  approach,  used  by 
the  federal  government,  is  probably  the  easi- 
est, yet  It  Is  difficult  to  administer  because 
of  the  vast  variations  In  what  Income  means 
even  within  a  state. 

Income  as  a  method  of  determining  who 
will  receive  services  also  presents  other  prob- 
lems. A  family  may  initially  qualify  for  serv- 
ices and  later  Improve  its  economic  position 
so  that  it  no  longer  qualifies.  In  such  a  case, 
a  minor  advance  in  the  family  Income  could 
be  undesirable  because  of  a  loss  in  services 
for  their  children.  Income  level,  moreover, 
does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  need.  It  Is 
probably  true  that  the  highest  percentage  of 
children  with  the  greatest  need  are  from 
low-income  homes,  but  many  children  from 
other  homes  are  in  equal  need  of  services. 

There  Is  also  a  political  consideration.  The 
working  man  who  Is  Just  above  the  poverty 
level  Is  probably  vrllllng  to  support  such  a 
program  if  he  sees  that,  before  long,  he  too 
will  benefit;  but  It  appears  that  someone 
else's  children  are  going  to  keep  getting  a 
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"head  start"  and  his  children  are  not,  he  Is 
Ukely  to  oppose  the  program  stron^y. 

5.  Support  lor  an  educaXionaX  component 
for  older  children  at  daj/  care  center*.  The 
beginnings  of  a  state  program  ndgbt  be  de- 
veloped by  first  subBMlBlng  an  edueattosial 
component  at  existing  public,  private  and 
Industrially  estatHlriwd  day  care  centers  for 
four-  or  Bve-year-oid  dilldren.  Buch  an  ef- 
fort would  reach  the  children  of  woiUng 
motlMra,  a  high  proportion  of  whom  it  can 
be  aaaumed  would  benefit  greatty  from  a 
formaUaed  edacatlonal  pro-am:  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  future  expansion  to  all 
children;  and  would  offer  an  opportunity  for 
Inservice  staff  trainlBg  ■mWbonX  the  need  to 
solve  facilities  problems  at  the  start. 

Addlttoaal  factors  favoring  day  care  as 
the  place  to  start  are  the  great  need  for  It. 
the  substantial  pOtttlcal  suppuit  behind  It, 
and  the  federal  funds  available  to  contribute 
to  its  support.  Ttie  state  would  provide  some 
assistance  to  existing  centers  to  provide  an 
educational  compoaent.  encourage  Industry 
by  afltatag  waam  ■iffnoe.  and  aupplement 
the  efforts  of  the  federal  government  to  es- 
tablish new  centers. 

One  tif  the  basic  considerations  abould  be 
to  assist  day  care  homes  to  obtain  a  hcense 
and  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  service  to 
children.  Most  of  the  children  who  are  cur- 
rently reoelvlng  day  care  services  are  In 
homea.  *nd  thU  will  probably  be  true  for 
some  time  to  come.  Indeed,  good  home  day 
care  offers  many  advantages  to  the  children 
In  care.  But  day  care  mothers  need  recogni- 
tion, training,  technical  assistance  and  en- 
oourafenient. 


LEAD  POISONINa  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  MXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

MonOay,  July  19.  1871 
Mr.  BYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Uie  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  on  June  30,  1071,  passed 
resolutions  strongly  urging  funding  of 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  PoLsonlng  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1971.  These  resolutions,  filed 
by  Speaker  David  B.  Bartley  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  are  direct  response  to  the  dire  need 
to  begin  a  massive  Federal  assault  on  a 
devastating  cilppler  and  kiUer — child- 
hood lead  poisoning. 

There  is  currently  pending  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  legislation  to 
set  up  a  coordinated  statewide  program 
within  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  detecting  and  screen- 
ing those  children  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning.  But,  like  every  State  and 
municipality,  fimds  are  essential  to 
implement  urgently  needed  local  health 
programs.  Thus,  the  urgent  necessity  for 
appropriating  the  full  funding — $25  mil- 
lion— ^for  the  grant  programs  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
are  authorized  by  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  PuUic  Law 
91-095. 

At  this  point,  I  am  Including  the  fun 
text  of  the  resolutions  adcvted  by  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives: 

RCSOLDTIOMS     MxMOaiAUZIICO     CONGSXSS     To 

ApmorauTX  FuKTUwirR  tux  Ptrij.  Puitd- 
nro  ATrracKx^n  bt  tub  Lksb-Basbb  Panrr 
fauatatn  Pbbtbwmuw  Act  of  1971 
Whereat,  R  U  aatlmated  that  400,000  chU- 

drea  BuSar  iBad-baaed  palat  polaonlng  an- 

nnally; 
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Whavma.  U  la  eatlniat^wl  that  owtr  aoo  chil- 
dren wm  die  and  annthsr  4j000  OdUtnn.  wm 
sofler  moderate  to  BeverB  brain  Oaniage  thli 
year  due  to  said  poisoning;  and 

Whenaa.  Said  tragedy  Is  soiaiy  a  product 
of  man  and  has  been  ascertained  to  be  pre- 
ventable: and 

Whereat,  The  Coogreas  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971  and  that 
said  act  would  provide  for  programs  of  de- 
tection, prevention,  treatment  and  educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas.  Meaningful  Implementation  of 
said  act  Is  of  crucial  Importance  to  the  dti- 
Bens  of  the  commonwealth;  therefore   be  It 

Jlesotved,  That  the  MasBadraBetts  House 
of  nepreaentatlveB  herdby  strongly  uigea 
that  the  OtmgresB  of  the  United  States  ap- 
propriate forthwith  an  funds  neeoBsary  to 
Implement  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Potaon- 
Ing  Prevention  Act  of  ISTI;  and  be  tt  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  theae  reBOluttona 
be  forwarded  by  the  Beoretaiy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Preeldcnt  at  the  United 
States,  the  Seeretary  of  Housing  and  Urtian 
Development  and  tike  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  WtOtmn,  to  Senators  Allen 
J.  XDender  and  Waxren  O.  Magnuaon.  to 
Bepresentatlvee  George  H.  Mahnn  and  Dan- 
iel J.  Flood,  to  ttae  priBJdlnc  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Oongreas  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from    the  Commonwealth. 
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ODR  WASTED  ASSET— SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON.  GOODLOE  £.  BYRON 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  BY  RUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tiie 
most  valuable  assets  in  this  Nation  is  the 
talent  and  experience  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. Recently,  Richard  E.  Cox.  one  of 
the  publishers  and  editors  of  the  Blade- 
Times  ol  Bnmswick.  Md,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial for  the  Blade-Times  indicating  his 
coDcem  over  the  waste  at  this  important 
asset.  I  share  Mr.  Cox's  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues: 

Oux  Wastkd  Asset 

How  do  we  as  Individuals  treat  our  senior 
citlaens?  Do  we  listen  to  them  patiently  as 
we  think  of  other  things,  or  do  we  give  their 
words  the  attention  and  respect  that  they 
deserve? 

In  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  land  before 
there  was  a  United  States,  the  people  had  the 
utmost  respect  for  their  senior  citizens. 
Words  of  wisdom  came  from  their  Ups  and 
all  ages  gathered  suround  to  hear  the  advice 
and  experiences  of  the  "senior  citizen". 

Are  we  as  smart? 

We  dont  think  so.  If  anything,  our  trou- 
bles In  this  country  spring  from  the  nattooal 
habit  of  not  llBtenlng  to  advice  and  the  "I'd 
rather  do  it  myself"  type  of  thinking. 

This  Is  about  as  smart  as  the  little  boy  lost 
In  the  woods  who  when  found,  wouldn't 
listen  to  advice  about  the  right  trails,  but 
Instead  chose  to  wander  about  on  his  own, 
going  deeper  into  the  forest  and  farUier  and 
and  farther  away  from  home. 

Of  oourse  this  story  is  silly,  but  it's  not  too 
far  away  from  the  way  we  Uve  when  w« 
choose  not  to  believe  the  advice  we  get,  pre- 
ferring to  find  out  for  ooxaelvea. 

Education  is  not  necessarily  wisdom.  Edu- 
cation is  a  learning  and  training  psooeas 
about  things,  placea  and  methods.  Wladosn 
Is  something  else  altogatbar.  It  oomes  from 
a  ooBuiKm-eenae  approach  to  life  which  ree- 
ngnlaea  problems  for  what  they  are  and 
handles  tbem  In  the  same  way. 


Uany  Senior  CttlsenB  have  this  wisdom 
tucked  Into  their  minds — wisdom  gained 
tram  getting  burned  themselves.  Why  cant 
we  take  fills  wladom  and  learn  from  It? 

Svetyone  says  that  our  greatest  national 
asset  Is  our  youtlt — our  cshlldren.  We  agree 
that  thla  Is  a  great  national  asset.  However, 
we  onntand  that  our  number  one  asset  is  the 
wisdom  In  the  minds  of  our  senior  rltlmns 

And  we  are  wasting  It. 

With  the  many  problems  which  beset  our 
country,  our  states,  our  towns  and  our  homes, 
wouldn't  It  be  smart  to  cau  on  this  national 
asset  at  times  for  advice? 

The  problem  Is  simple. 

People  who  do  not  have  wisdom  them- 
selves, have  trouble  recognizing  It. 


ORINMELL.  IOWA.  THE 
AMERICA  TYPE" 


'ALL 


HON.  JOHN  KTL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai/.  Jum  19.  1971 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foBowing 
article  from  the  Orlnnell  Herald  Register 
is  especially  interesting  to  me,  because  it 
does  rriate  to  a  typical  Iowa  city — the 
kind  of  place  which  gives  strength  to  the 
Nation: 

Fns   OaimixLUAMB    ftiiBii    m    On.   Rue: 

129  MnxioM  Sxx  Oanrnu,  I'V  "I^oplk" 

CoMJomciAi. 

More  than  180  ™iiHf»n  Amertcans  have 
already  viewed  a  television  commercial  caUed 
"People" — and  achaduled  future  abowlngs 
Indicate  that  mlllloaa  more  wUl  see  it. 

This  la  Important  to  OrlnneUlans.  rnoe 
five  locaUttes  appear  in  the  TV  commercial 
sponsored  by  "The  Oil  OattQ>anles  of 
America". 

The  four  who  appeared  in  the  commercial 
"People"  are:  Mrs.  Raymond  Harris,  Mrs. 
Sharp  Lannom  IV,  Dr.  WUUam  Evans  and 
Cyril  Arthur,  Mike  Hotchkln,  pharmadBt  at 
OrUmen  Oeneral,  was  the  only  Onnnelllan 
appearing  In  another  commercial  entitied 
"More  on". 

Screening  time  of  the  conunerciiJ  ts  only 
•0  seconds.  Just  what  goes  mto  making  a 
one-minute  commercial?  And  Just  as  Impor- 
tant, why  the  oomsaerctal? 

"can't   BUir   SBOBT" 

The  "why"  seeme  easier  to  anawer.  In  fact, 
the  conunercial  notes  the  answer  quite  suc- 
cinctly— "A  country  that  rtws  on  oil  can't 
afford  to  run  short." 

Since  our  current  society  Is  one  that 
reaches  for  catch  words  and  catch  phrases 
to  ttU  the  story,  the  answer,  put  another 
way.  Is  "The  Energy  Qap" — and  how  to  keep 
the  nation  from  falling  Into  it  as  It  geU 
wider. 

They  tell  us  that  each  and  every  person — 
man,  woman,  and  child — ^uses  an  average  of 
three  gallons  at  oU  per  day.  This  coupled 
with  daUy  consumption  of  dectrlclty  and  the 
ntlllxatlon  of  energy  from  coal  and  natural 
gas.  Is  the  fountain  head  of  the  problem. 

Demands  for  energy  have  doubled  In  the 
past  20  years,  and  will  double  again  In  15 
years.  And  where  does  this  energy  come  troaa? 
Where  will  the  load  faU?  The  preaent  break- 
down of  sources  is:  oil,  43  per  cent;  natural 
gas,  32  per  cent;  ooal,  11  per  cent;  hydro- 
electric power,  4  per  cent;  and  nuclear  power, 
less  than  1  per  oent. 

"KWaaOT    OAF" 

The  rapidly  rising  demand  and  the  dwin- 
dling "Immediately  available"  suppUes  create 
"The  Energy  Oep". 

It's  the  eontenttcn  at  the  Amaitnan  Petro- 
leum Institute  tbat  tlw  proUeBBB  at  tha 
energy  gap  belong  to  the  entire  natton.  and 
that  tile  govenuoeat  abould  be  ooncKaad  In 
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fost«rlo«  »  ooordinaitMl  •olutlon  to  tbm 
problflm. 

One  of  the  prtneip*!  tmeton  p«rmlttlng  th« 
people  of  tbe  United  Btetee  to  enjoy  tbe 
highest  stAndmrd  at  llTing  In  the  world  U 
"eheiHP  energy".  Tbe  problem  seems  to  be 
moTlng  into  the  aree  of  "suffldently  svsll- 
Kble"  energy  to  meet  the  lnunedl»te  needs  of 
toararow,  end  tbe  longer  r«nge  needs  of  the 
tomorrows  after  thst. 

This  Is  the  point  they  are  maWng — and 
this  is  tbe  point  which  ahotUd  be  made  In 
oon]imctlon  with  it — the  problem  btiongs  to 
all  of  us,  and  accordingly,  the  government, 
sho\iJd  participate  In  the  aolutions  thereto. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  commercial: 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  about  the 
commercial  is:  "Why  was  Orinnell  selected?" 

It  started  with  the  producers  who  wanted 
"...  an  all-American  type  of  small  city.  . 
A  number  of  Iowa's  small  cities  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Iowa  Development  Commis- 
sion, and  producers  of  the  show  visited  thoee 
ctttea. 

After  TlaiUng  some  10  different  cities, 
Orinnell  was  chosen  because  ".  .  .  it  looked 
and  req>onded  as  an  all-Amerlcan  type  of 
small  city,  and  seemed  to  have  all  the  quali- 
fications that  the  producer  sought.  . 

AMO  TBK    "ACTOSS" 

"How  were  the  people  selected?"  seems  to 
be  high  among  the  questions  that  people 
ask  about  the  commercial.  Apparently  this 
Is  a  complex  process  that  Includes  a  series  of 
oonveraatlons,  probing,  general  contacts  and 
Just  plain  looking  arcond. 

For  instance,  that  day  when  Xrs.  Ray- 
mond Harris  was  having  lunch  with  her  hus- 
band in  tbe  Longhom,  possibly  the  remotest 
tbought  in  her  mind  was  a  television  com- 
mercial. Tet,  during  her  lunch,  she  was  ap- 
proached by  the  show  producer  Norry  Nel- 
son, who  explained  why  the  group  was  in 
Orinn^.  After  an  interview,  she  agreed  to 
be  on  the  commercial. 

TKX  BKLicorrxa 

A  Boodly  number  of  Orinndllana  were 
aware  of  the  helicopter  circling  and  circling 
and  circling  Orinnell  for  several  days.  Plrat 
ft  was  plotting  the  aerial  shots — and  then, 
when  sun  conditions  were  right,  shooting  the 
aerials. 

Although  the  helicopter  was  rented  from 
a  flying  service  in  Dee  Moines,  the  pilot  was 
flown  in  from  Hollywood.  A  stunt  pilot  who 
can  fly  any  kind  of  plane,  he  was  brought  in 
Just  for  filming  the  commercial — and  as  an 
extra,  getting  the  crew  to  and  from  Dee 
Moines. 

xAixmasoors  paoDocnoits 

Makers  of  the  commercial  were  Kaleide- 
aoope  Productions  of  Hollywood.  A  major  film 
producer  In  the  area  of  commercials.  Indus- 
trial pictures,  training  fllms,  etc.,  they  num- 
ber anwng  their  clients  a  number  of  major 
companies  including  United  Airlines,  Alcoa, 
Proctor  and  Oamble  and  others. 

aoics  s,800  TO  art  so 

It  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  learn  that. 
In  order  to  get  90  feet  of  film  needed  for 
the  commercial,  some  5,500  feet  of  film  was 
shot. 

Apparently  this  Is  somewhere  near  par 
tor  the  course.  Spedfle  scenea  are  shot  again 
and  again  until  both  director  and  producer 
are  sure  that  they  t^  tbe  story. 

Another  factor  that  enters  into  shooting 
ao  much  film  is  that,  once  the  crew  and 
equipment  leave  the  site  of  the  commercial, 
return  costs  to  get  a  "different"  shot  would 
run  up  dramatically.  So,  every  effort  is  made 
to  have  "everything  In  the  film  can"  before 
the  crews  leave. 


OrlnneUlans  who  became  "actors"  In  the 
eommerclal  louxid  that  they  had  to  qiend 
plenty  at  time  on  the  oommerelal. 

Dmlnf  a  recent  luncheon  isselon  at  the 
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cast,  hosted  by  Bob  Schols  at  the  Jam  Pe- 
troleum GouncU,  they  chatted  about  the 
time  they  were  Invotved  In  the  Shooting.  It 
was  as  foUows: 

Dr.  Svans — about  3^  hours;  Mrs.  Harris — 
about  four  hours;  Mrs.  Lsinnom^ — almost 
seven  hours,  (although  a  lot  of  this  time 
was  in  "scene  preparation");  Mike  Hotch- 
kin — about  two  hours;  and  Cyril  Arthur — 
2%  hours. 

All  thoee  who  appeared  on  the  commercial 
are  i>aid — and  continue  to  receive  money, 
based  on  how  many  times  the  commercial 
appears. 

APPEAXANCES 

The  commercial  has  been  screened  on  all 
three  major  networks  thus  far.  Programs  on 
which  it  has  been  shown  include:  "Today," 
"Meet  the  Frees."  "Pace  the  NaUon."  "NBC 
Baseball  Game  of  the  Week,"  "Harlem  Globe- 
trotters Special,"  "Don  Knots,"  "Ounsmoke." 
and  other  network  specials  like  "Penguin 
City"  and  "Lure  of  the  Tall  Ships." 

Viewing  audience  thus  far  has  been  esti- 
mated at  129  million. 

Future  screenings  include  the  following 
programs :  "Marcus  Welby,"  "Cannon,"  "Mis- 
sion: Impossible."  "Ounsmoke,*'  "Wide  World 
of  Sports,"  some  NPL  football  games,  "NCAA 
FootbaU  HighUghts,"  more  NBC  basebaU 
games  and  the  '"Today"  show. 

As  of  now,  the  exact  number  of  showings 
has  not  been  determined. 

SUBVKI 

An  "Independent"  survey  on  reactions  to 
the  "Pe<vle"  commercial  was  conducted  by 
tbe  ad  agency.  This  apparently  fcdlows  a 
standard  practice  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  commercial  is  getting  the  proper  mes- 
sage across. 

Conducted  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  this  "in-depth" 
survey  sought  to  Involve  a  croas-seotlon  of 
male  and  female  viewers  In  all  age  and  In- 
come brackets. 

Some  verbatim  comments  from  the  survey 
are  interesting  enough  to  reprint: 

"It  was  about  a  town  in  middle  America  . . . 
a  town  in  Iowa.  There  was  a  man  cutting 
materials  .  .  .  and  a  lady  luing  a  sewing  ma- 
chine .  .  .  and  a  doctor  injecting  serum  from 
a  bottle.  A  lot  of  things  in  the  commercial 
grabbed  your  attention.  It  was  a  nice  pleas- 
ant town  In  Iowa  .  .  .  many  people  depend 
on  oU  .  .  .  oU  Is  important  and  useful  .  .  , 
the  grandmother  telling  us  that  sewing  ma- 
chines use  oil  materials  and  doctors  do  too" 

"A  lady  comee  into  her  kitchen  and  titms 
on  the  gas  indicating  the  necessity  of  gas  In 
the  home  .  .  .  It's  a  necessity  .  .  .  intportant 
in  running  the  country  .  .  .  gas  and  oil  are  a 
necessity." 

"There  was  a  street  scene  .  .  .  and  a  lady  in 
Iowa  sewing  .  .  .  and  prescriptions  were  a  by- 
product of  oil.  I  thought  It  was  an  excellent 
presentation.  The  message  showed  the  oil 
indiistrtes  contributing  many  by-products" 

on.    IB    HKASTHKAT 

"Oil  Is  the  heartbeat  of  America.  It  shows 
this  cutter  and  he  didnt  realise  his  cutting 
machine  uses  oil  .  .  .  and  it  shows  a  woman 
sewing  and  a  woman  In  the  kitchen  .  .  .  axul 
a  doctor." 

".  .  .  dependent  on  oil  for  the  electrical 
power  in  industries,  autos.  planes,  down  to 
that  little  lady  at  the  sewing  machine  Even 
women  in  the  kitchens  and  doctors.  They 
have  come  up  with  a  commercial  that  is  fac- 
tual and  everyone  should  be  watching  it." 

"I  tbought  it  was  part  of  the  show.  It  was 
sort  of  a  doctimentary.  Didnt  look  like  a 
commercial  at  first." 

"It  was  a  nice  homey  American  type  scene. 
It  showed  the  next  door  type  of  people  doing 
tbe  things  people  do  every  day.  A  grand- 
mother was  sewing,  a  man  was  cutting  a  pat- 
tern .  .  .  most  people  do  not  reallas  that  74 
percent  of  the  country's  power  comes  from 
oil.  A  country  has  to  have  oU  to  run  the 
many  things  in  industry  and  the  home." 
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One  of  the  principal  Impacts  of  the  com- 
mercial was  the  use  of  "real  people"  to  get 
the  message  acroes. 

Launched  April  26  by  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  the  television  commercials 
are  part  of  an  overall  program  that  will  run 
on  all  three  TV  networks,  in  some  160  news- 
papers acroes  tbe  coimtry,  and  In  various 
trade  publications. 

All  the  effort,  all  the  time,  all  the  money 
was  expanded  to  get  one  critical  message 
acroes:  "A  country  that  runs  on  oil  cant 
afford  to  run  short." 


AGNEW  CATCHES  PLANE  BUT 
MISSES  BOAT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  Vice  President's 
recent  pronouncements  from  Madrid  on 
the  subject  of  black  American  leadersliip. 

Vice  President  Agncw  has  recently 
completed  a  tour  of  Africa  which  in- 
cluded Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  the  Congo. 
This  trip  provided  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  Nixon-Agnew  administration  to 
show  itself  above  the  conflicts  that  em- 
broil and  sometimes  embitter  us  at  home. 
Black  Africans  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  their  brothers  in  America  over 
the  years.  Young  African  children  have 
studied  the  patient  stniggle  of  black 
Americans  from  emancipation  to  the 
present  day.  They  have  followed  the 
fight  for  equality  in  education,  housing, 
and  Jobs.  They  have  been  aware  of  the 
NAACP's  gains  in  the  courts  in  the  area 
of  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  They 
waited,  with  us,  the  many  years  before 
passage  of  a  civil  rights  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  And,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  heralded  the 
coming  of  nine,  then  13,  black  legis- 
lators to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
culminating  in  the  formation  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

If  he  were  a  statesman,  a  quality  his 
office  should  evoke  from  him,  Mr.  Agnew 
would  have  spoken  in  positive  terms.  He 
would  have  caUed  upon  the  Africans' 
knowledge  of  American  history  and 
added  to  it.  He  would  have  spoken  of 
the  gains  black  Americans  have  made 
over  the  years,  and  pointed  to  the  1,860 
black  elected  officials  as  tangible  evi- 
dence of  those  gains.  He  would  have 
demonstrated  to  the  Africans  he  met 
that,  in  America  too,  black  political  ma- 
turity is  becoming  a  reality. 

But  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Instead,  and  again,  black  Amer- 
icans have  been  slapped  in  the  face  by 
the  Nixon-Agnew  combine.  Not  a  single 
gsdn  was  cited,  and  his  remarks.  Instead 
of  being  those  of  a  statesman,  were  those 
of  a  backroom  politician  intent  upon 
hacking  up  his  political  adversaries.  He 
referred  to  black  leaders  as  "those  in  the 
United  States  who  have  arrogated  unto 
thenuelTes  the  position  of  black  leaders, 
those  who  spend  their  time  in  querulous 
complaint  and  constant  recriminations 
against  the  rest  of  society."  With  typical 
shortsightedness  he  did  not  recognize 
that  the  same  system  that  produced  the 
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so-called  querulous  and  complaining 
Mack  leaders  produced  him.  No,  Mr. 
Bptaiuit,  there  is  nothing  of  the  states- 
man in  Mr.  AoNTW. 

And  yet,  his  "querulous  complaint  and 
recrimination"  against  black  American 
leaderdilp  did  not  surprise  me.  He  was 
frustrated.  He  had  Just  left  nations  where 
the  heads  of  state,  the  vice  heads  of 
state,  all  cabinet  ofOcers,  all  diplomats, 
and  every  other  prominent  official  was 
black. 

Considering  the  absence  of  Idack 
Americans  in  the  Nixon-Agnew  Cabinet, 
how  could  he  have  explained  to  them 
that  they  found  no  black  man  capable 
of  running  a  government? 


THE  PROBLEMS  WITH 
TELEVISION  NEWS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  KASSACHTTsma 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  JtUy  19.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  a  very  timely 
and  well  written  speech,  on  the  problems 
with  television  news,  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  very  interesting  and  informative 
to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  wtis  written  by  Miss  Susan 
Schiffer,  of  WTEV  in  New  Bedford. 
Mass.  who  is  an  intelligent,  well-versed 
correspondent: 

ItaxvisioN  News:  To  Sigkauzx  ob 
Stmthxsizb  Bvxntb? 

Until  a  few  years  ago  most  Americans  as- 
sumed that  they  were  experts  oo  three 
things:  Politics,  baseball,  and  the  weather. 
Recently,  a  fourth  has  been  added,  television. 
And  eepeclally  since  Chicago,  T.V.  news  has 
become  the  national  whlpplxigboy,  after  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam,  that  Is. 

Within  a  generation,  the  United  States  has 
envolved  a  "Post-Uterate"  culture — in  other 
words,  we  are  dominated  by  the  electronic 
media.  Most  of  us  are  affected  far  more 
dramatically  by  what  we  see  and  liear  than 
by  what  we  read. 

Used  responsibly,  tbe  broadcast  media  can 
be  enormously  constructive;  but  \ued  with- 
out proper  care  and  restraint:  it  can  inflame 
tensions  ancl^pdlsiMra  eommimlty. 

Ili^^tK&diud  criticism  of  T.V.  is  the  way 
It  handles  the  day-to-day  flow  of  news  by 
pras<aitlng  a  serlee  of  headline  stories  tend- 
ing to  highlight  the  unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary. The  most  lurid  and  saleable  stories  at 
all  sMm  to  be  about  disorders  in  our  dtlea. 
For  Instance,  this  past  summer  on  July  2nd, 
In  Lanbsk^ter,  Pa.,  the  UPI  wire  reported  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation  that  10  blocks  of  down- 
town Lancaster  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  There  are  neither  10  blocks  of  down- 
town Lancaster  nor  had  they  burned  to  the 
ground.  In  fact,  of  the  five  firebombs  thrown, 
three  landed  in  the  street,  one  in  a  parking 
lot,  and  only  one  in  a  clothes  stMe.  Tet,  tele- 
vision and  newspaper  reporters  converged  on 
Lancaster  from  all  over  the  state.  Once  there, 
they  choee  to  cover  the  disorder  in  two  basic 
ways:  One,  highly  dramatically,  perhaps 
gaining  the  reporter  a  raise,  but  causing 
more  damage  and  personal  Injury;  two,  ana- 
lytically, informing  the  citizens,  perhapa  los- 
ing the  reporter  a  by-line,  but  helping  to  re- 
create solidarity.  This  Incident  Is  Just  one 
example. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  high  degree 
of  social  awareness  and  responsibility  on  the 
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part  at  Ameries's  JounuUsts.  StOfM  1B48,  the 
growth  of.  and  dapendenea  on.  tstovlskm  la 
one  of  the  most  astoandliig  phonomsna  that 
man  has  ezpcrienoed.  As  caMnats  have  gitNni 
smaller  and  screens  larger,  secood  and  third 
sets  have  entered  most  homes  and  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  our  nation's  homes  have 
television.  Over  one  third  of  these  sets  are 
color. 

71m  average  American  now  spends  between 
five  and  six  hours  a  day  in  front  of  his  televi- 
sion sets— or — 12  to  16  years  of  his  life.  No 
other  ooomaunlcations  medium  has  ever  ap- 
proached T.V.  as  a  leisure-time  attraction. 

This  new  social  habit  has  placed  awesome 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  broad- 
casters. What  we  see  and  hear  on  the  tely 
directly  influences  not  only  our  buying  hab- 
its but  our  political  preferences  and  the 
day-to-day  decisions  that  affect  our  lives  as 
weU. 

When  the  television  news  began  flfteen 
years  ago,  announcers  merely  read  bulletins 
from  a  wire  service  teletype,  punctuated  by 
a  few  file  photographs  and  maps.  Todi^^ 
news  has  required  the  Investment  at  large 
sums  for  reporters,  equlpooent,  and  facilities 
all  over  the  globe.  Hour  for  hour,  news  Is  the 
most  expensive  element  In  a  television  net- 
work's budget.  It  U  estimated  that  in  1968 
alone,  the  three  networks  spent  over  $160 
million  oh  news  programming.  In  the  past, 
a  good  deal  of  this  Investment  was  not  re- 
covered, but  advertisers  are  now  beginning 
to  spend  a  great  deal  more  on  news. 

Television  news'  evolution  has  been  ac- 
companied by  several  dramatic  trends.  One 
is  that  T.V.  is  now  the  primary  source  of 
news  for  moet  pe<q>le  according  to  the  latest 
Elmo  Rop>er  and  Associates  survey,  of  some 
2,000  people  21  years  of  age  and  older,  67% 
use  T.V.  as  their  primary  news  source. 

Another  Roper  finding  of  interest  is  the 
increasing  percentage  of  people  who  find 
tdevlslon  to  be  the  most  believable  of  the 
media.  For  instance,  in  1959,  only  29%  said 
that  they  would  believe  a  news  story  on  T.V. 
If  it  confiicted  with  reports  from  radio,  news- 
pap««,  or  magazines.  By  1968  tbe  figures 
were  60%  for  T.V. 

One  last  statistic  of  interest  is  that  when 
the  majority  of  the  interviewers  were  asked 
which  media  they  would  least  like  to  do 
without,  49%  <dioee  television. 

Thus,  television  news,  through  the  uae  of 
the  camera,  has  been  able  to  enhance  a  story 
far  more  than  words  alone.  Americans  can 
now  live  more  of  their  livee  at  a  distance,  yet 
this  has  created  a  paradox  because  of  the 
separation  of  participation  and  experience. 
A  two  and  one-half  minute  report  on  a  riot 
in  India,  which  the  average  American  viewer 
would  not  have  known  about  much  less  ex- 
perienced in  the  past,  now  provides  a  sense 
of  participation  without  the  fuller  under- 
standing which  comee  with  experience. 

Television  cameras  have  opened  up  new 
vistas,  but  are  people  ready  yet  for  them? 
Viewers  have  become  omnipotent  spectators, 
believing  they  understand  because  their  eyes 
have  "seen  it."  Tet,  an  inverse  relationship 
exists  between  the  viewer's  conviction  about 
the  validity  of  his  own  experience  and  hla 
ability  or  wllllngneas  to  learn  from  television. 
The  more  he  beeves  he  "sees  for  himself 
the  less  he  gains.  Thus,  if  video  coverage  of 
events  is  to  contribute  toward  an  Informed 
public,  there  must  be  more  clarification  on 
the  factual  and  symboUo  context  of  events. 

Cameras  also  recreate  the  temptation  to 
show  something  on  the  screen  slntply  be- 
cause there  is  the  footage,  whether  edito- 
rially it  is  a  good  Judgment  or  not. 

Television  can  also  not  only  prepare  the 
penon  tor  what  the  event  will  be  like,  but 
can  change  the  event  as  wtil.  Some  people 
certainly  like  to  act  for  tbe  camera.  Thus, 
while  a  newqwper  reporter.  equln>ed  only 
with  his  pencil  and  note  pad,  can  rqmrt  on 
a  mass  meeting  or  demonstration  without 
becoming  part  of  tbe  action  himstif ,  telerl- 
sion  cameras,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
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highly  visible,  can  attract  attentlon^«tther 
eshlMtlonlstle  or  hoatUe— from  the  demon- 
strators. 

Thus,  the  television  newsman  or  woman 
mtiat  be  constantly  aware  of  the  danger  of 
affecting  the  course  at  an  event  by  the  very 
presence  of  the  camera  and  of  the  possibility 
of  htiplng  turn  what  could  otherwise  have 
been  a  non-event  into  an  event. 

Although  prejudice  can  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  preparation,  tbe  television  reporter 
must  be  aware  of  the  need  for  responsibUlty, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  handicaps  we  face 
is  the  shortage  of  time  in  standard  news 
shows.  A  half  hour  newscast  xisually  only 
contains  seventeen  minutes  of  newa— or — 
the  same  number  of  words  which  appear  tn 
only  two  colimms  of  the  front  page  of  the 
NeiD  York  Tiyne*.  While  a  production  piece 
(which  normally  means  a  votoe  over  silent 
film  and  an  interview)  can  last  several  min- 
utes, a  'talking  head"  or  standard  inter- 
view Is  tisually  supposed  to  be  kept  under 
one  and  a  half  minutes.  Thus,  the  reporter 
or  editor  often  must  choose  only  a  segment 
of  what  the  interviewer's  statement  con- 
tained. VThen  the  choice  is  between  a  diffuse 
idea  and  a  sensational  phrase,  the  headline 
often  wins  out.  (One  efllelent  way  for  an 
interviewee  to  avoid  being  cut  off,  which 
Nixon  usee  very  well.  Is  to  end  each  sentence 
with  one's  voice  going  up.) 

Reporters  also  face  conflicts  between  our 
conception  of  doing  our  Job  and  such  consid- 
erations as  respect  for  privacy  or  our  editors' 
view  of  what  best  serves  the  public  interest. 
Just  how  far  doea  a  reporter  with  a  camera 
and  a  microphone  have  a  right  to  probe? 
Wi.ere  does  honest  rq;>orting  stop  and  snoop- 
ing or  voyeurism  take  over?  Is  It  sometimes  In 
the  pubUc  interest  to  withold  information? 

It  has  always  been  said  that  queatlons  of 
this  kind  can  be  resolved  by  the  simple  ap- 
plication of  good  taste  and  comnMn  sexise. 
Tet,  common  sense  is  often  in  short  supply, 
and  one  man's  meat  can  be  another's  poison. 

The  times  and  customs  are  continually 
changing.  In  1935,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  aUe  to  edltorlaliae: 

"A  newspaper  Is  a  private  enterprise,  ow- 
ing nothing  to  the  public." 

No  mass  media  wotUd  take  that  poaltion 
today. 

But  In  the  last  few  years,  the  American 
public,  partly  inflamed  by  the  coverage  of  the 
disorders  in  our  cities  and  Chicago,  have 
begun  to  question  television's  reeponslbillty. 
The  climactic  events  have  emphaslaed  tele- 
vision's tendency  to  limit  itself  to  that  as- 
pect of  news  which  it  can  show  a  pictxire 
of — which  Is  only  a  fragment  of  the  total 
story. 

Tor  example,  the  Kemer  Commission 
sUtes  that  during  the  Newark  disorders,  a 
television  crew  aaked  young  blacks  to  throw 
bricks  through  windows  over  and  over  to  get 
a  better  picture.  In  Chicago,  report«s  missed 
a  marvelous  Ofqtortunlty,  before  a  mass 
audience,  to  oonduct  an  inveetigatlon  in 
depth  about  what  thoee  demonstrations  and 
youth  really  meant.  The  networks  covered  the 
violence:  But  not  what  is  means  to  all  of  us 
for  now  and  the  future.  Perh^w  more  than 
anything  else,  both  1908  poliUcal  conventions 
showed  how  Important  entertainment  stand- 
ards are  to  networks.  The  goal  of  Commercial 
T.V.  Is  a  Tw-Titwiiirw  audience,  "lured  by  high 
drama  of  a  fight  to  the  finish  between  the 
rival  gladiators,  no  holds  barred,  the  loeer  to 
the  lions.  Exciting  television,  however,  can 
be  ruinous  politics."  * 

What  are  the  frontiers  ahead  tor  television 
news?  We  know  that  continuing  advances 
in  electronic  technology  wlU  soon  make  In- 
stantaneous oommunloatlon  with  Just  about 
any  part  at  the  world  a  dally  oooorrance. 
Mlnlatorlaatlon  wUl  take  tba  wrist  watch 
radio  and  ttievlalon  out  at  tbe  realm  at  Dick 


i  Prof.  Penn  Kimball.  Columbia  Unlvenlty 
Forum. 


Tarns  fanUay.  VlOeo  Mid.  aounA  •^uipaaot 

will  iMCOOM  ""•"'''  BOtUtK  UMl  ""^^  PDftT^ff. 

lUcvlaton  wta  wUl  oome  •quipped  wltlt 
•ntnmatlo  dnlaw  for  zaaacdli^,  atanc*.  muI 
pl«yl>afik.  ao  tbM  ve  wlU  not  be  bound  to  tba 
exlgaiMliea  o<  the  dock  In  mwitlnn,  our  de- 
rnende  ZarlnfarxBktloix. 

Tbue,  tlte  eoope  tf  men'k  eapedty  to  com- 
municate will  tM  gteetly  enleiged.  The  quae, 
tton  Is,  bow  abaU  we  uae  thla  tremendous 
capecltyT 

Tb»  abUltr  to  recetre  miwiwaie  Trom  tbe 
ends  of  the  Mrth  does  not  amount  to  much 
If  the  Information  is  faulty  or  the  informa- 
tion aeeuiate  but  its  interpretation — flamed 
by  a  parodUal  point  of  view — may  stm  be 
Invalid,  and  In  the  nuclear  ufe,  dangerous. 
More  than  erer.  we  win  need  skilled  gatherers 
and  Inte^preten  of  Infarmatlon. 

It  is  Impossible  to  merely  transmit  and 
not  Inlluenoe  an  event.  What  Is  communi- 
cated Is  nearly  always  the  result  of  "negotla- 
tlon"  among  confflctlng  InteRBt,  the  product 
Of  a  mtertng  and  refractive  prooeas. 

But  the  various  television  sUtlons  and 
news  services  must  encourage  their  reporters 
to  probe  the  areas  of  discontent;  to  dig  be- 
neath the  surface  before  and  after  the  crisis, 
to  examine  propoaed  solutions  to  problems, 
to  stay  with  a  story,  following  up,  interpret- 
ing, rtlsttngutshtng  between  the  authentic 
and  the  phony  blade  leaders,  to  time  news 
stories  to  avoid  increasing  prejudice,  and  to 
use  tbe  words  black  and  white  only  when 
such  deelgnatloBS  are  neeeaaary. 

We  must  remember  that  "tedmoiogtcaDy.  a 
re^wnalble  news  organization  has  the  Job 
of  holding  a  mirror  to  evcrtvlng  history:  its 
obligation  is  to  assure  that  the  mirror  is  as 
distortion-free  as  possible.  It  sspires  to 
total  objectivity,  but.  knowing  the  unattaln- 
abtllty  <a  that  goal,  tries  to  deUver  at  least  a 
fnu  measure  on  aU  the  events  at  obeervers."  > 

As  in  the  case  of  any  other  Institution, 
there  should  be  constant  criticism  of  the 
news.  One  way  of  going  this  wovdd  be  the 
eatabUahment  of  an  American  broadeaatlng 
eoundl  on  fatmeas  and  accuracy  In  report- 
ing. Such  a  noB-govemmental  "grievance 
committee"  could  be  set  up  by  WB  T.V.  newa 
men  and  women  ouxaelves  to  hear  aom- 
plalnts  about  fair  Joumaliatle  practlee  and 
to  pronounce  censure. 

Or,  perb^M  there  should  be  occasional  con- 
ferences spauHJted  by  the  FCC  to  evaluat 
T.V.  newa  peafonnanoe  and  to  serve  as  a 
funnel  for  vlawar  satlataetlait. 

Tderlaioa  ataoald  and  most  crltldae  the 
establishment  and  thus  expect  criticism  la 
return.  We  need  your  criticism,  support.  »"^ 


Jamee  Tbuiber  has  pleaded,  "let  us  not  loc* 
back  in  anger,  nor  forward  with  fear,  but 
around  with  awareness."  * 

TdevMoB  can  and  muat  make  people 
aware — but  n  win  take  your  involvement  as 
wdl.  Even  If  yon  only  plan  to  spend  a  few 
watdilng  tdevlston.  why  not  make  an 
to  make  it  an  awakening  experience? 


UAXra  raHUMANITY  TO  MAI'^— 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WmiAM  J.  SCHERLE 

ov  xywa 

IN  THS  ROUSB  OF  KEPRXSENTATIVES 

Jfonday,  /ttiy  19.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Ssteaka,  a  tbOA 
•sks:  "WbMC  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  aib: 
"How  is  my  MD?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hnshand  alive  or  dead?" 


*  MO  Batoy.  "Qraek  In  the  ■aetwmlc  mr- 
ar."  Faaipklet.  TV  OoMa— IM». 
*Jamea  Tburber,  Credo*  and  Citftoa. 
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CtmuDunM  Marth  Vietnam  to  aadtsti- 
eaBy  ptactWDc  spMtml  and  mental 
smocMa  CD  mm  l.tM  American  prison- 
ers at  wmt  and  their  faodlleB. 

Howlanv7 
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EMPRISE  MUST  BOW  OUT  OR  DOO 
RACES  WILL  STOP.  STATE  COM- 
MISSION RULES 


HON.  SAH  STEIGER 

or  sanoHA 

IN  THB  HOnSX  OF  KBPRSSEIITATIVES 

JTond^,  Juhf  19.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
the  courage  of  those  members  of  the 
Arkansas  Radnc  Oommlaskm  will  al- 
most certainly  go  umeoognlaed.  The 
pcopie  (tf  Arkansas  and  the  Nation  shoold 
be  comforted  by  knowing  tturt  there  are 
State  n/wH^^  that  cannot  be  bought, 
intimidated,  or  conned.  Hopefully  thiji 
action  will  alert  all  affected  States: 
Xmuaa  Muar  Bam  Ovt  ob  Doe  Racks  Wnx 
Sror,  Srsra  COMnjasiow  ttjjuta 
(By  John  Bennett) 

Lrm.s  Bock.  July  16. — Tbe  Arkanaaa  Bac- 
Ing  OoDunlsslon  revoked  the  franchise  Thurs- 
day of  Southland  Badng  Corp.  of  West 
MempMa,  but  suspended  revocation  to  al- 
low the  principal  stockholder  to  dlveat  Itself 
of  all  but  10  per  cent  of  tbe  track's  stock. 

Cnless  Xmprlse  Corp.  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  the 
principal  stockholder,  gives  up  the  stock  by 
Jan.  14. 1873,  the  Southland  franchise  wlU  be 
revoked,  the  order  says. 

Emprise  owns  4S  per  cent  of  the  South- 
land stock  abd  has  been  the  subject  of  state 
Investigations  since  It  gained  control  In  1»68. 

The  commission,  by  a  S-to-a  vote,  found 
that  Kmprlse  has  "an  undesirable  personal 
background"  and  Its  prlticlpal  stock  owner- 
ship "is  detrimental  to  the  public  InterMt  of 
tbe  people  of  Arkansaa." 

Attorneys  for  Southland  and  Emprlae 
said  they  wiU  appeal  the  order. 

"It  is  arbltrisry,  capricious  and  without 
Justification  of  fact,"  said  C.  B.  Nance  Jr.  ot 
West  Uemphis.  representing  Southland. 

Three  Republican  appointees  voted  for  i«v- 
oeatlon  and  two  Oeaaocrata.  indudlng  tbe 
chairman,  voted  only  for  public  oensure  of 
Emprise. 

Tbe  revocation  order  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Richard  Springer  of  Hot  Sprlnga.  Voting  with 
hint  were  Ouy  Newcomb  of  Osceola  and  Dr. 
J.  D.  Bilberry  of  UcOabee.  Chairman  J.  W. 
Benafleld  of  LonxAe  and  H.  U.  Orsbum  of 
Dardanclle  caat  negattve  votes. 

Tbe  order  said  tbe  Bmprlae  stock  could  be 
tranaf erred  "by  sale  or  otherwise"  to  any 
person  unselated  by  blood  or  marriage  to  a 
stockholder,  director  or  olBcer  of  Bmprtaa. 

Language  of  the  order  apparently  meaiv 
Arkansas  Sportservlee.  Inc..  rnnriMiUinslie 
at  the  track  and  a  subsidiary  a<  Enq>rlse. 
could  not  accept  shares  slnoe  tts  corporate 
oSeers  are  basically  tbe  same  aa  thoee  at 
Smprtse. 

Any  transfer  at  tbe  stock  will  not  become 
effecaive  untu  approved  by  tbe  cofmntasion. 
Mr.  Benafleld  said  all  tranafars  "wUl  be  etoaely 
inveatlcated"   before   they   are   approved. 

The  order  auted  that  total  revoeatton  thte 
summer  would  Ilkaly  Mean  tbe  end  of  grey- 
hnmd  radag  tan  Arkanaaa  since  the  voters 
atatwwlrta  aornat  approve  a  new  franehlae. 

"9^   vtrtoe  at  the  eurieut  coadoet    (of 

etee)  .  .  .  voter  i4iproval  in  tbe  forseee- 

fMora  Is  umikely,  and,  eonnequenuy, 

~^'~  win  laaa  lareuues,  the  lanoeaat 

win  loee  their  lavsat- 


mante.  trainers  and  breedara  wlU  loee  a  signif- 
icant source  of  <»vr.fiit>^>  uid  Bastem  Arkansaa 
win  loee  a  slgntflcant  Industry. 

"Omseqnently,  In  an  effort  to  protect  the 
pubUo  Interest,  Emprise  akonld  be  afforded 
a  raaanaiabla  opportimtty  to  dtveat  Itaalt  of 
atoak  <|ualifyinc  it  aa  a  princ^ial  atockhdd- 
er."  said  the  order. 

If,  during  tbe  suspension  period.  South- 
land "shows  by  competent  evidence"  that 
Bnprtse  has  divested  the  stock,  then  the 
order  win  be  stricken  and  never  be  admitted 
aa  evldenee  in  any  future  hearlnga  against 
Bmprlse.  the  order  scUd. 

Mr.  OUl  said  It  la  "conceivable"  a  probable 
federal  court  teet  oi  tbe  order  would  delay 
beyond  next  Jan.  14  any  transfer  of  Emprise 
stock. 

Mr.  Benafleld  said  it  Is  "possible"  that  a 
newly  constituted  oommlssion  oould  later 
rescind  the  order.  He  voted  In  favor  of  an 
order  prepared  by  Mr.  Orsbum  that  was 
highly  critical  of  Emprise  but  tbat  concluded 
neither  Southland  nor  Emprise  had  commit- 
ted acte  juatlfying  revocation. 

Show-cause  hearings  to  'evoke  the  fran- 
chise began  in  April.  Tbey  were  baaed  on 
allegations  that  track  officials  ane  Emprise 
had  concealed  llnanfrtal  information  from 
the  state  and  that  Emprise  had  engaged  in 
business  transactions  with  persons  con- 
sidered to  be  of  "bad  character.' 

One  key  factor  was  a  Los  Angeles  federal 
Indictment  wwit-wg  Emprise  and  six  men 
for  Illegally  ecmcealing  an  Interest  In  a  Las 
Yegaa  gambhng  eaatno. 

Mr.  Nanea  told  the  commission  Thursday 
that  tbe  Indictment  baa  been  quashed. 

The  Orsbum  order,  defeated  3  to  3,  said 
that  If  Emprise  should  be  convicted  under 
the  Indictment,  then  the  commission  should 
reconvene  in  a  new  hearing. 

The  order  approved  Thursday  said  there 
"certainly"  have  been  bualneas  asaociatlona 
between  Emprise  and  "persons  with  criminal 
convictions  . . .  whldi  have  exceeded  one-half 
million  dollars  in  value." 

The  14-page  opinion  recited  the  long  con- 
troversy between  Emprise  and  the  state  and 
the  "bickering"  within  Southland  that  cul- 
minated in  the  resignation  of  Richard  C. 
T7t>ton.  Southland  president.  In  Kbruary, 
1970. 

Stote  Investigations  followed  the  resigna- 
tion, but  determined  no  basts  for  revocation. 
The  latest  hearings  began  this  spring  when 
the  track  applied  for  racing  dates. 

"Hie  order  listed  nine  reasons  for  revoca- 
tion, including  the  violation  of  three  com- 
mission rules. 

"A  racing  franchise  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right,  and  the  stote's  power  in  regulating  a 
privilage  is  so  broad  that  it  may  extend  to 
the  point  of  total  prohibition  of  the  privi- 
leges," the  order  stated. 

It  found  that  Southland  refused  to  com- 
ply with  rules  by  not  submitting  requested 
financial  Information  earlier  this  year. 
:  "The  state  must  regulate  liot  only  the 
corporate  shell  which  holds  the  franchise 
Jmt  also  the  groups  which  control  the  cor- 
portatiro,"  the  order  said.  •"That  Is  the  ex- 
pUclt  intent  of  the  statutes  and  our  rules. 

"Therefore,  any  corporation  must  forfeit 
Its  franchise  when  the  group  controlling  the 
corporation  does  not  submit  to  regulation  by 
the  stete." 

The  stete  said  tbe  argument  that  South- 
land could  not  obtain  requested  financial  in- 
formation from  Emprise  "is  not  an  excuse 
for  omitting  the  informatloa,  but  instead,  a 
compelling  reason  for  revoking  the  franchise. 

■-nve  very  purpose  of  the  statutes  and  our 
rules  la  to  look  through  the  corporate  veil 
to  hold  the  real  partiea  in  interest  account- 
able for  oompllanoa  with  the  law,  and  regu- 
lation by  tha  atate. 

West  MiampMa  City  Atty.  R.  K.  'Skip' 
Wanin  said  Thunday  the  ruling  "just  tlddea 
ms.  Tha  raea  trade  wUl  stUl  be  open,  nobody 
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wUl  loaa  tbalr  Jobs,  but  the  syndicate  wUl 
be  sent  away." 

West  Memphis  Maytw  TUden  Rodgers  was 
cautious  In  his  appraisal.  "Tbat  mnans 
they're  not  going  to  does  it  down  tat  good." 
he  said  upon  learning  details  of  the  revoo^ 
Uon. 

Lou  Durteen,  manager  of  the  track,  aald, 
"I  was  not  th«e  (In  Little  Rock) ,  I  havent 
talked  to  anybody  and  I  jiist  can't  teU  you 
what's  going  to  happen.  I've  been  here  aU 
day  and  all  I  know  is  what  I've  read  over  the 
press  wlrea." 

Mr.  Upton,  son  of  Charlea  J.  Upton  Sr. 
whoae  family  owns  17  per  cent  of  tbe  stock, 
second  largeat  to  Bn^irlse,  said  "I  iw^gfTt* 
they  will  repeal"  the  order,  when  contacted  at 
his  West  Memphis  home  Thtuaday.  He  would 
make  no  other  comment. 


MR.  FRED  HADDAD— THE  MAN  AND 
"THE  SYSTEM' 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or  wxBT  vntcimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent years  we  have  all  been  beseiged  with 
complaints  from  those  who  dislike  what 
they  caU  "the  System."  Their  complaints 
are  never  clearly  defined.  For  lack  of  a 
clear  definition,  most  Americans  con- 
clude that  these  complaints  come  from 
persons  who  lack  the  desire  or  the  energy 
required  to  advance  themselves  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  established  way  of 
life. 

From  time  to  time  an  occasion  arises 
which  reminds  us  quite  clearly  that  in 
the  United  States  there  actually  is  no 
"System"  at  all.  There  is  a  way  of  life 
secured  by  certain  guaranteed  Uberties 
and  with  emphasis  placed  on  freedom  of 
opportunity.  Whatever  a  man  chooses  to 
do  with  his  life,  he  is  free  to  do  within 
the  limits  of  law  and  custom.  In  short, 
"the  System"  does  not  exist  of  itself.  It 
is  personalized  by  individual  people,  no 
two  of  whom  act  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

I  have  been  reminded  of  this  fact  by 
an  announcement  Just  published  in  the 
press  which  states  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Fred  Haddad  of  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.,  will  give  $500,000  in  personal 
gifts  to  an  assortment  of  educational, 
religious,  cultural,  civic,  and  charitable 
organizations.  Tills  action  by  Mr.  Haddad 
is  the  end  product  of  the  operations  of 
that  imaginary  "System"  which  is  daily 
criticized  by  the  unproductive  element 
found  in  every  society.  Just  how  Mr. 
Hadded  reached  a  position  which  per- 
mitted him  to  make  a  personal  gift  of 
$500,000  to  these  organizations  is  a  story 
well  worth  telling. 

He  is  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from 
Lebanon  who  came  to  the  West  Virginia 
coalfields  In  1909.  His  father,  Mr. 
Nathan  Haddad,  applied  his  boundless 
energy  to  the  development  of  a  mer- 
cantile business  over  a  span  of  some  40 
years.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  all 
respects  and  acquired  a  richly  deserved 
reputation  as  a  public  benefactor.  It  is 
the  familiar  story  of  the  immigrant  who 
came  to  these  shores  with  a  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  and  with  an  equal  deter» 


mlnation  to  distribute  the  bmeflts  of  his 
success  among  his  nelgliborB. 

From  such  a  father  one  would  expect 
a  man  like  Fred  Haddad.  and  the  pe<^ 
of  West  Tmvlnia  were  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. From  a  training  period  in  his 
father's  enterprise  he  moved  into  ttie  re- 
tail business  and  in  1959  set  up  the  first 
of  a  chain  of  majiv  retaO  stores  which 
now  total  18  outlets  in  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  His 
organization  is  still  expanding,  and  the 
community  acceptance  earned  by  his  es- 
tablishments grows  firmer  each  day.  He 
has  not  advanced  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  deals,  or  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  operates. 

Now  he  is  a  man  of  ccmsiderable  means 
but  without  lavish  tastes.  But  he  has 
Inherited  the  public  service  instinct.  It 
is  part  of  his  home  training.  InevitaUy  it 
comes  to  him  that  he  has  an  oUigation 
to  show  some  practical  concern  for  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  those  who  live  in 
his  community.  And  so  we  have  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  1500,000  gift. 

I  bring  this  story  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  not  because  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  bestow  public  recognition  or 
praise  on  Fred  Haddad.  This  has  already 
been  done  and  it  has  been  well  earned. 
His  own  actions  have  established  his 
stature,  but  I  believe  the  point  of  the 
story  is  simply  this:  Fred  Haddad,  and 
the  thousands  of  Americans  like  htm. 
are  themselves  "the  System."  They  are 
not  an  organization.  They  are  individuals 
possessed  with  the  proper  amounts  of 
ingenuity,  energy,  and  willingness  to  en- 
ter into  the  competition  for  survival  in 
the  nuu'ketplace.  Oenerally  speaking, 
they  have  little  interest  in  wealth  for 
its  own  sake.  They  enjoy  success  and  they 
like  to  win  the  daily  battles  which  the 
marketplace  forces  them  to  fight,  but 
they  know  that  "the  System"  which  per- 
mits full  exercise  of  the  right  to  enter- 
prise is  also  "the  System"  which  pro- 
vides the  greatest  challenge  to  the  con- 
structive attributes  of  mankind,  and  also 
ofTers  to  each  participant  the  greatest 
possibility  for  personal  satisfaction 
through  success. 

In  every  State  there  are  hundreds  of 
counterparts  of  Fred  Haddad.  They  are 
the  living  reminders  of  the  principles 
which  have  operated  to  make  this  coun- 
try the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 
We  would  be  well  advised  to  remember 
men  such  as  these  as  we  consider  each 
day  legislation  affecting  the  lives  of  both 
this  and  future  g«ierations. 


USE  OF  RECYCLED  PAPER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
House  Stationery  Supply  Service  made 
recycled  paper  available  to  the  Members 
and  the  committees  so  we  could  give  sub- 
stance to  our  entreaties  about  conserv- 
ing natural  resources.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  switch  to  recycled 
paper  has  been  rather  successful  thus  far 


and  that  a  number  of  my  ooUeagues  have 
joined  me  In  puMlc  commitmoits  to  use 
recycled  pi^Mr. 

But  our  purchases  are  the  smallest 
fraction  of  paper  used  by  tbe  House.  The 
Oovemment  Printing  OflDoe  uses  far  more 
paper  for  bills,  omimittee  reports,  and 
other  public  documents. 

A  case  in  point  is  HJl.  1,  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  May.  This  bill  weighs  in  at  two 
pounds  and  three  ounces  and  since  22,- 
000  cojuies  of  the  bill  were  printed  the 
total  weight  of  this  printing  was  48,125 
pounds.  Using  the  standard  that  1  ton 
of  recycled  paper  could  save  20  trees  it 
turns  out  that  had  this  bill  been  printed 
on  recycled  paper  we  could  have  saved 
480  trees  which  would  have  been  a  noble 
and  desirable  accomplishment. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  encourage  the  use 
of  recycled  paper  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  we  should  use  recycled  paper 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  for  all 
documents  and  publications  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  straightforward  resolu- 
tion and  one  which  would  make  clear  to 
the  American  people  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  oongressional  desire  to  pro- 
mote conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

If  HJl.  1  cost  480  trees  imagine  how 
many  forests  we  destroy  with  our  public 
documents  every  year.  Let  us  put  an  end 
to  this  waste. 


ADDITIONAL     MEDICAL     BENEFTIB 
FOR  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 
Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  served  a  worthy  and  human- 
itarian cause  by  acting  favorably  on 
HJl.  1409,  authorizing  additional  health 
care  for  military  dependents  in  mental 
hospitals. 

The  Armed  Services  Cc«nmittee  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  am»n<nng  the 
bill  to  additionally  provide  that  the  costs 
of  medical  care  are  not  increased  for  de- 
pendents of  moi  who  die  in  combat.  In 
the  last  two  Congresses.  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  correct  this  inequity. 

The  bill  provides  that  dependents  of 
personnel  killed  by  enemy  action  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  same  med- 
ical benefits  as  dependents  of  active  duty 
personnel  for  1  year  after  the  death 
of  the  serviceman. 

Presently  the  dependents  of  deceased 
service  personnel  are  provided  medical 
care  on  the  same  baslB  as  retired  service 
personnel,  paying  one-quarter  of  in-hos- 
pital  medical  charges.  Active  duty  per- 
sonnel pay  only  the  first  $25  of  medical 
costs  in  civilian  hospitals. 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  was 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  one  of  my 
constituents  who  was  pregnant  at  the 
time  her  husband  was  kiUed  In  Vietnam. 
She  was  advised  that  under  the  present 
law  she  would  have  to  be  charged  at  a 
much  higher  rate  for  hospitalization 
when  the  baby  was  bom. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  19,  1971 


tta«n  te 

with  a  iMT  tkmi  rabjecta  lenrle*  fam- 
ilies to  hictaer  hoepltti  MHs  beeauw  » 
aenriMmaa  gmr«  bl«  lite  lor  Ut  costfry. 
We  have  aeted  to  correct  ttiio  detect  In 
ttie  pffeMint  knr  fay  approvinc  the! 
laUon  before  iH  feodaj. 


TAKE  A  OIANT  STEP 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


IN  THK  HOX7SK  OT 


ATTVKS 


JToMfav.  JiiJy  19.  IVtl 

1A-.  BOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeentlx  I. 
alciw  with  levvral  of  ray  ecAeacDBB.  had 
the  pleaeve  and  pilfllege  to  attend  the 
flTBt  gradoatlon  of  the  Modd  Seooodary 
8eho(d  ter  the  Deaf  hdd  on  the  Oal- 
landei  OoOece  eampoB.  MSBD.  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Bdncathm, 
and  Welfare,  !•  a  regional  U^  aefaool 
wlileh  providee  Indepth  edoeational  mro- 
cramt  for  deaf  yoothe  from  the  District 
of  Oohimbia.  Maryland.  Vfrrlnla.  West 
mrghda,  PCDnsytranla.  and  Ddaware. 

The  IS  iiadaaUny  stodents  can  only 
be  a^tatred  and  eonunended  for  thefr 
persistence  and  couraee  in  successfully 
parsutn*  academic  study  despite  the 
■erloos  obstade  posed  1^  their  deafness. 

Some  hiaihllghts  of  the  ceremony  in- 
cluded addresses  by  two  of  the  graduates, 
Warren  CoryeU.  of  Ptdladelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Carl  Schroeder,  of  Hyattsville.  Md.,  and 
a  pezfimnancc  in  the  langiMge  of  signs 
and  music  of  the  class  song,  "The  Im- 
possible Dream."  by  another  of  the  grad- 
uates and  my  eonstitoent,  Susan  Wallace 
of  Tianham,  Md. 

Miss  Nanette  Fttbray.  noted  singer, 
actress,  and  comediezine.  and  herself  af- 
flicted with  a  hearing  deficiency,  de- 
Uvered  an  excellent  commencement  mes- 
sage—one which  was  warm,  witty,  op- 
timistic, and  Insptring.  I  insert  her  fine 
remarks  into  the  Racoeo  at  this  p<tot 
and  commend  it  to  my  coileagueB'  atten- 
tion: 

(OommenMBMnt  AddtMB  tiy  Kuietto  Tkbrmy 
lisd)oagBD> 

(Pmonal  gnattn^  to  ttioM  pw»nt.> 

•IWs  Is  •  iMautttuI  day.  A  T«iy,  vary  happy 
day.  Not  only  for  you  graduatat.  and  your 
famlHw  and  frtenda,  but  tor  bo  as  weU.  I 
have  tiled  many  Umea  bafora  to  eoma  h«r« 
and  see  you  on  my  trips  to  Washington,  but 
something  always  seemed  to  happen  at  the 
last  minvte.  Another  committee,  another 
speech,  anoiher  place  to  go. 

But  here  wa  are  at  last.  Together.  And  as 
your  own  friend  Sandy  draham  said  in  a 
poem  I  ilka  very  orach:  "IiOTa  la  doae  to 
eaoh  other."  I  Uke  that,  and  I  teci  very  doae 
to  you.  Indeed.  So  It's  a  beautiful  day. 

Few  many  weeks  now.  ever  since  I  found 
out  that  I  could  be  with  you  today.  I  have 
wondered  what  I  could  say  to  you  that  could 
eqoal  what  you  have  aceompUahed  here. 
Nothing  I  can  say  would  do  Justice  to  the 
woA  you  have  done,  and  the  reiri  trhimph 
you  icpceaent  to  ua  all. 

Wh^  can  I  say?  OsuaUy.  at  graduatUm 
oacaaKiatsa.  ttta  qieaker  wlU  remasaber  his 
own  gaduattaa  day.  the  esdtement  of  It.  the 
Joy  oCIaanUag,  things  Uke  that. 

Ah  Z  remember  Is  the  party  afterwards. 

Some  ^Makers  point  with  pride  to  their 
own  school  records,  and  pat  themselves  firmly 


determlnatlaa  to  ] 
I   aeeoMd   to   ttnnk 


aadt^elr 

everything. 


tfaaA  I  wonldnt : 

1  was  evsB  twaad  down  tot  the  glee 
clnbL 

la  all  Bf  aobool  daya,  I  never  had  a  stn- 
gla  rsqast  tor  a  took  at  taaaonow^  haaaa- 
work.  KiaiylRi^y  kaav  batter  than  to  copy 
SM.  Iltat  waaHbOywaod  Blgh  School.  A  tmm 
years  ago  I  was  Invltad  back  there  to  accept 
aa  sward  as  a  Dtstlngnlshed  Alumni,  and 
down  the  hall  I  met  one  of  my  old 


be    said    wban    ha    saw    me. 
"Bavent  yoa  yadoatad  yet?"     \ 

I'm  not  suza  be  was  Jokl^.  aittier. 

I  gueas  the  thing  that  hart  me  moet  about 
my  graduation  from  high  school  waa  that 
ewybody  aise  sesmed  to  know  exactly  what 
they  were  going  to  do  In  Ufa.  They  all  had 
plana.  Some  of  them  were  consumed  with 
passtai  tat  laamiBg. 
with  paaalosi  ta 
saBMd  with  paaskm  for 
aoBsomad  with  jamliiii 

So  you  sea^  I  reaUy  have  no  right  to  be 
here,  aivlng  you  what  will  ba  your  final  laa- 
aon  In  this  school.  But  you  can't  get  away. 
at  least  not  until  you  get  your  diplomas.  So 
you'U  have  to  pat  op  with  me. 

Mot  kmg  ago,  my  Ilttla  boy  and  I  wera 
watching  a  baby  m  the  paA.  a  rata  mtle 
giri  who  waa  Just  ►'■gf'"'tng  to  walk.  She'd 
push  herself  up  with  her  hancta,  rock  baek 
and  forth  a  Uttle.  thea  take  two  or  three 
steps  and  down  she'd  go.  Then  she'd  get  up 
again,  and  do  ft  all  over.  Each  time  aha 
would  langh  with  excitement.  And  my  son 
and  I  would  lan^  with  her.  PlnaHy  be  said 
aomathlng  I*n  never  focget.  Be  said:  "W»i»- 
ing  Is  a  big  st^i.'* 

In  a  way  that  la  what  I  have  come  bere  to- 
day to  teU  yon.  Ufe  ItaaU  Is  one  big  step 
after  another.  Sometlmea  you  XaU  down. 
But  you  must  laugh  as  that  Uttle  girl  did, 
and  get  up  again,  and  go  on.  learning  a  Uttle 
more  about  life  every  day  of  your  Uvea,  a 
step  at  a  time. 

Moat  cC  irtkat  I  haw  learned — and  I  am 
sUU  learning— bappened  after  I  graduated 
from  high  school.  The  reaaosi  I  waa  such  a 
poor  student  waa  bacanm  I  waa  slowly  beooin- 
Ing  deaf,  without  knowing  It.  Later,  when 
I  dlsoovered  what  waa  happening  to  me.  when 
I  was  tcrtd  that  I  would  be  totaUy  deaf  witb- 
In  a  few  years  more,  I  thought  Ufe  was 
over  tor  me. 

It  wasn't.  Here  I  am.  With  you.  Like  you. 
And  ilka  you  I  had  to  learn  to  live  wtth  a 
hearing  problem.  I  had  to  learn  what  waa 
reaUy  Important  to  me.  It  wasn't  my  career, 
or  the  theatre,  w  being  a  star  that  xeaUy 
mattered  to  me.  It  waa  love.  Love  of  Ufe.  of 
my  family,  lore  of  people,  love  of  you.  Just 
being  alive  was  enough  for  me.  But  I  had  to 
leam  that,  as  you  have  learned,  one  step  at 
a  time. 

The  world  outalde  these  walla  is  not  a  per- 
fect world.  It  never  has  been.  Perh^M  It 
never  wUl  be.  B«rt  we  wUI  go  on  together, 
you  and  I  and  aU  of  us,  traveling  on  this 
huge  space  ship,  rushing  through  the  heavens 
aU  around  us.  toward  an  unknown  destiny. 
And  each  of  us.  aU  our  Uvea.  smaU  though  we 
may  be,  is  important  in  the  eeheme  at  things. 
Because  If  we  are  gentle  with  each  other, 
patient.  U  we  try  to  understand  each  other, 
one  step  at  a  time,  we  can  change  aU  the 
things  that  torment  ua,  we  can  change  the 
world. 

We  Uve  In  a  time  of  great  change.  Many 
of  us  here  today  vrlll  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  all  those  changee  oome  to  pasa.  Ton 
wlU.  Ton  are  a  very  Important  part  of  the 
clmnge  that  la  taking  plaoe  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  You  may  vkA  MaBae  Juat  how 
important  you  are.  Thla  school,  your  aahod. 
is  MX  ornament  to  our  country,  a  symbol  of 
tomorrow  for  an  those  who  cannot  hear.  It 


ot  dreaaasd  about.  taUcad  about, 
many  years  before  you  ware  bora. 

It  took  tima.  and  maah  patlSMS,  and  the 
of  aaany  Jadletad  paoyla^  to  bring  as 
letter  today.  Ton  are  the  fin*  of 
maa^.  and  I  know  aU  yoor  aamaa: 

Christine  Beverage,  David  Bugfoee,  Bob 
Oaey.  watren  OoryaD.  camsta  ITAurla. 
aaanm  Dent,  Ongory  BAIer.  Andy  Parker, 
BonaU  Paaehal.  Carl  Sehroodar,  Denntoe 
Scoikt.  Bama  VaDaoa. 

In  yoara  to  eontw  I  wUl  not  be  able  to  say 
aU  the  names  of  all  the  students  who  will 
padaate  from  here.  But  you  wm  always 
ba  a  part  of  this  achool'k  hlstary.  It  starts 
with  you.  Walking  la  a  big  st^i.  Thla  la  a 
giant  step  for  you.  and  ftar  aU  oT  na.  Toull 
fall  down,  many  ttniH  m  aU  of  as  havo.  But 
you  will  get  up  again,  I  know.  And  Uke  that 
Uttle  girl,  I  hope  you'U  laugh  when  you  do. 

You  have  my  loaa.  asy  adaalratlon,  and  my 
very  deepeet  congratulations.  If  I  may,  1 
would  like  very  much  to  sing  for  you — I 
think  it's  a  good  song  for  this  day,  and  if 
you  remember  the  words,  do  them  with  me. 

(Miss  Pabray  then  sang  and  performed  In 
the  language  of  signs  "Over  the  Balnbow.") 


ARBiAMDO  O.  ROORIQDEZ 
COMMENTS  ON  CJIXJ^. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALDoama 
m  THB  HODHB  OP  BBPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  WAU>IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tai  May  of 
this  year.  I  twice  spoke  on  the  topic  of 
CaUfomia  rural  legal  assistance.  In 
particular,  I  t(dd  of  State  OBO  Director 
Lewis  K.  Uhler's  activities  relative  to 
hindering  the  progress  of  poor  in  attain- 
ing competent  legal  asfristance.  In  re- 
sponse to  those  comments.  I  received  an 
excdient  letter  from  an  Uiterested  fol- 
lower of  this  controversial  subject. 

Armando  O.  Rodriguez,  a  Fresno  at- 
torney, is  well  qualified  and  capable  of 
commenting  on  legal  services  for  the 
poor  because  of  his  extensive  back- 
ground in  this  field.  His  testimony  adds 
to  the  growing  volume  of  evidence  which 
clearly  points  to  Mr.  Uhler's  professional 
Incompetence  and  deliberate  campaign 
against  California's  po^.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

PaasNo,  Caut., 

June  25.  1971. 
Mr.  JaaoKT  R.  Waldix, 
Houae  ot  Xepreaentativea. 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

Dbsb  Ua.  WsLon:  I  have  read  your  X)m- 
ments  re  CRLA  and  Mr.  Uhler^  activities  as 
pubUsbed  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  11.  1971  and  May  24.  1971.  I  find  your 
position  and  statements  quite  compatible 
with  my  own. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  both  as 
a  stair  member  of  CRLA  m  thetr  first  oper- 
ational office  in  Madera,  and  thereafter,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Before  that 
time,  I  was  also  employed  as  a  stall  attorney 
for  Alameda  Legal  Aid  Sodety.  which  ob- 
tained the  first  "War  on  Poverty"  Grant  for 
Legal  Services  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have 
also  served  as  Legal  Counsel,  Board  Member, 
and  staff-member  to  other  OEO  programs. 

I  concur  with  your  two-fold  recommenda- 
tions aa  to  the  choices  avaOable  to  Mr.  Car- 
loed. 

1.  The  inmedUta  reatoratlon  of  CRLA 
funds; 

a.  The  withholding  at  fwnds  fkom  the 
SUU  OBO  offloa  pending  an  eaamtnatlost  oC 
their  procedure  and  um  of  funda. 


Jvly  19,  1971 


In  this  sense,  I  spedaUy  commend  you  tat 
your  poaltion  of  according  Mr.  Uhler  the  op- 
portunity to  refute  the  charges  of  misman- 
agement and  improper  diversion  of  OEO 
funds.  The  use  of  SUU  OBO  funds  for  in- 
vestigative tactics  with  a  view  of  intimi- 
dating and  hindering  programs  instead  of  for 
assisting  OEO  programs  through  providing 
technical  asslsUnca.  ahould  not  be  condoned 
under  any  clrctimstances.  I  wish  more  mem- 
bers of  the  California  delegation  would  be- 
come aware  of  these  evenU  and  speak  out. 

I  pledge  my  support  to  help  continue  those 
OEO  programs  worthy  of  reUntlon.  I  also 
hope  that  we  can  provide  the  necessary 
technical  assistance  to  those  programs  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  meanlngfiU  Job,  but  for  any 
number  of  reasons  have  faltered.  Everyone  in 
Washington  must  be  aware  that  there  cannot 
be  a  "perfect"  program.  Let  us  look  to  rem- 
edy the  defecU  In  worthwhUe  progrants  so 
that  some  lasting  effect  may  remain  from 
the  "War  on  Poverty." 
Very  truly  yours, 

AXKANOO  O.  ROOKICTTXE, 

Attorney  at  Law. 


HOW  TO  GET  SHOT  IN  ONE  EASY 
LESSON! 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTMAN 

or  NKW  HAXPsiuax 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  breaking 
into  people's  homes  or  apartments  by 
law-enforconent  ofQcials  who  do  not 
first  identify  themselves  is  a  dangerous 
business.  It  should  not  be  sanctioned  ex- 
cept under  conditions  of  extreme  public 
need  relating  to  the  contents  of  the  prem- 
ises to  be  seardied  and  then  only  upon  a 
showing  of  probability  of  the  presence  of 
contraband  approaching  a  degree  of 
proof  l>eyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

It  should  be  understood  that  when 
law  enforcement  agents  break  into  peo- 
ples' homes  without  warning  they  do  so 
at  the  peril  of  being  shot.  Not  so,  of 
course,  if  they  adequately  identify  them- 
selves first.  But,  when  they  fail  to  do  this 
and  do  not  even  dress  or  look  like  police 
of&cers  or  Government  agents  a  situation 
can  develop  where  America  can  seem 
more  like  Nazi  Germany  tium  a  free 
nation. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Record, 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  imder  date  of  July 
8,  1971.  I  am  requesting  a  complete  re- 
port of  this  incidoit  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  present  Treasury  policy  with 
regard  to  such  matters. 

In  my  opinion  Juries  cannot  and  prob- 
ably will  not  convict  persons  who  shoot 
people  who  break  in  on  them  in  their 
homes  in  this  fashion. 

TBBASUaT  OaSTAPO  AT  Wouc 

(By  WUllam  Loeb) 

The  other  night  Kenyon  F.  BaUew,  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Rifle  Aaaoclatlon  and 
a  Boy  Scout-  leader  and  gun  ooUector,  and 
hla  wife.  Sara  Louise,  ware  waahing  up  and 
getting  ready  to  go  to  bed.  Mra.  BaUew,  clad 
in  panties,  was  in  the  apartment  Uving  room 
and  her  husband  was  in  the  bathroom 
waahlag. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  loud  banging  at  the 
door  and  the  worda,  "Open  up.  Open  up. " 
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The  door  was  broken  open  and  a  bearded 
man  wearing  a  yellow  sweatshirt  and  carry- 
ing a  handgun  came  In  foUowed  by  a  man 
in  a  striped  ahlrt. 

Mrs.  BaUew  acreamed  and  Mr.  BaUew 
emerged  dripping  wet  from  the  bathroom 
and  picked  up  a  .44.  He  fired  simultaneo\isly 
with  the  raiders. 

After  the  shoU  were  exchanged,  Mrs.  Bal- 
lew  saw  her  husband  on  the  floor.  He  was 
bleeding  from  the  bead.  Mrs.  BaUew  started 
to  scream.  "Oet  the  poUcel  Mtirderl"  And 
one  of  the  raiding  party  said,  "We  ARK  the 
police!" 

It  seems  that,  based  on  the  flimsiest  of 
information  that  the  i^Murtment  contained 
live  hand  grenades,  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act, 
decided  to  raid  the  BaUew  home.  Why  they 
came  In  the  dead  of  night  and  why  they 
didn't  Identify  themselvee  as  the  police  and 
why  they  felt  it  waa  necessary  to  break  down 
the  door  are  questions  that  need  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  Treasury  Department. 

AU  decent  people  are  outraged  by  this 
unnecessary,  stupid  brutaUty.  Such  Nazi 
Storm  Trooper-like  behavior  indicates  not 
only  arrogance  but  also  utter  stupidity. 

As  it  turns  out.  Mr.  BaUew  has  a  respon- 
sible Job  as  a  Washington  pressroom  worker. 
Be  is  a  former  Air  Porce  mUltary  policeman. 
He  >""»  a  fine  character  and  no  record  of 
conviction  for  any  crime. 

This  blundering  performance  apparently 
is  not  the  first  time  that  Treasury  Depart- 
ment agenU,  operating  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  have  broken  into  the  homes  of  people 
BXispected  of  violating  the  Gun  Control  Act. 
The  total  number  of  night  raids  that  has 
been  adnUtted  by  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  11.  But,  It  should  be  24  If  the  police  are 
to  be  believed. 

Mr.  BaUew,  as  of  this  writing,  has  a  bullet 
in  his  brain  and  a  40  percent  chance  of 
recovery.  Thla  is  the  result  of  this  outra- 
geous action. 

Washington  Is  the  scene  of  numerous  daUy 
murders,  assaults,  rapes,  etc.  This  fact  com- 
pletely Justifies  any  defensive  action  that  Mr. 
BaUew  may  have  talMn  when  the  uniden- 
tified individuals  broke  down  bis  door.  The 
occupant  of  any  home  can  only  expect  the 
worst  In  that  atmosphere. 

X7ndoubtedly,  the  Treasury  Department 
wUl  do  its  best  to  cover  up  thU  horrible 
situation,  which  wiU  remind  many  Ameri- 
cans ot  the  horrors  of  Nasi  Germany,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  WhiU  House  wlU  not 
allow  the  Treasury  Department  to  cover  up 
the  situation  but  wiU  demand  a  thorough 
report. 

It  would  seem  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
1068  Gun  Control  Act  shoiUd  be  transferred 
to  an  arm  of  the  government  which  would 
carry  out  its  duties  in  a  more  professional 
fashion — and  more  In  line  with  the  funda- 
mental American  principle  of  the  righto  of 
the  individual. 


PRESIDENT'S  JOURNEY  TO 
PEKING 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  MKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  view  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  undertake  a  ioumey 
for  peace  to  Pddng  is  an  Important  and 
exciting  development.  Hopefully  it  wlU 
f  adUtate  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  promptly  and  will  lead  to  a  nor- 
malization   of    relations    between    the 
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United  States  and  Peking.  The  effect  of 
this  announcement  on  the  SALT  talks  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  clearly  it  could  help 
reduce  tensions  throughout  the  world.  In 
this  regard.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
White  House  has  kept  the  Soviet  Union 
apprised  of  this  projected  trip. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  bold  initia- 
tive and  great  step  forward  that  could 
positively  affect  generations  to  come. 


JOBLESS  VETERANS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  COM  ncncoT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 


Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  fig- 
ures from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  a  slight,  although  heartening,  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  imemployment  among 
veterans  returning  from  service  in  Indo- 
china. This  lowered  rate,  positive  though 
it  may  be,  must  not  be  viewed  as  the  end 
of  the  major  problem  of  job  placement 
for  GI's  coming  back  to  the  United  States 
after  fighting  for  their  country  in  Asia. 
The  unemployment  rate  is  still  over  8 
percent,  a  figure  significanUy  greater 
than  for  nonveterans  in  the  same  age 
group. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  United 
States  asks  a  young  man  to  risk  his  life 
for  his  country,  that  Nation  assumes  an 
obligation  to  him  in  simple  justice  to 
assist  bi  his  readjustment  to  clvlUan  life. 
Even  with  the  proof  of  recent  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  aid  the  returning  GI,  the 
facts  show  a  disturbing  level  of  unem- 
plojrment  that  must  not  be  ignored  by 
people  who  care  about  the  plight  of  the 
veteran. 

Prom  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
present,  more  than  40  million  men  and 
women — of  whom  nearly  28  million  are 
still  living — have  served  their  country 
during  wartime. 

Approximately  half  of  our  living  war 
veterans  saw  service  during  World  War 
n.  Since  that  war.  one  out  of  every  five 
persons  18  years  or  older  is  a  veteran. 

In  fact,  the  ranks  of  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut's  veteran  population  has 
swelled  nearly  a  third  in  the  last  decade 
to  almost  440,000 — with  well  over  62,000 
of  them  Vietnam  war  veterans. 

One  of  the  deep  concerns  of  the  Con- 
gress today  centers  on  this  newest  of 
veterans  and  the  efforts  to  get  him  ad- 
justed to  his  new  role  of  a  civilian  so 
that  he  might  continue  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion and  society  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
his  talents  and  abiUties.  Our  Nation  and 
society  will  suffer  if  these  efforts  should 
fall  short  of  their  potential. 

And  one  of  the  ways  we  can  secure 
this  goal  is  to  provide  meaningful  and 
ready  employment  for  the  returning 
veterans. 

Granted,  the  job  picture  Is  presently 
bleak.  However,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  has  recenUy  agreed  to  seek 
100.000  jobs  for  veterans  next  year.  And. 
President  Nixon  has  given  a  mandate  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  to 
come  up  with  new  efforts  to  give  veterans 
anployment  or  Job  training. 
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These  InltiatiTes  come  at  a  critical 
time.  Unemployment  among  veterans 
was  8.1  percent  in  Jmie  as  compu«d  to 
7.8  percent  of  the  same  age  groop  of 
those  who  have  not  served  their  Nation 
in  the  military. 

This  Nation  has  always  placed  a  high 
premimn  on  patriotic  military  service  in 
time  of  war.  The  Innumerable  benefits — 
from  schooling  to  home  loans — available 
to  veterans  testify  to  this  commitment. 
Almost  $6  billion  is  spent  annually  on 
veterans'  programs. 

For  example,  veterans'  costs  in  Con- 
necticut for  fiscal  1870  totaled  an  esti- 
mated $107.5  million.  According  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  $57.9  million 
was  paid  on  the  claims  of  58,587  living 
and  dead  veterans. 

Tet,  with  all  the  spending  and  all  the 
programs,  our  Vietnam  citizen-soldier 
gets  short  shrift  when  It  comes  to  find- 
ing the  "medicine"  he  needs  most  in  the 
readjustment  process — a  Job.  Because  of 
the  tight  Job  market,  extra  efforts  have 
been  made  to  encourage  veterans  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  benefits,  particularly 
vocational  education  training. 

But  the  dire  need  for  effective  transi- 
tional assistance  Is  not  only  necessary 
but  owed  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  re- 
turning to  the  jobless  Job  market.  Scores 
of  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress  toward  this  end,  ranging  from  pro- 
posals to  hike  educational  benefits  more 
closely  related  to  educational  costs,  job 
preferences  for  veterans,  and  training 
that  leads  to  jobs. 

Our  newest  veteran  is  deserving  of  all 
the  help — help  to  himself — that  our  Na- 
tion can  give  him.  FOr  in  the  end.  it  is 
society  Itself  which  shares  in  such  rich 
profits. 

So,  making  life  better  for  our  veterans 
is  everyone's  Job. 


OROWINO  SCANDAL  OF  ELECTION 
COSTS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

ow  wncomm 
IN  TRX  HOX7SB  Of  RKPRESENTATTVEB 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  campaign  spend- 
ing limitations  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Without  them  we  will  continue  to  have 
high-cost  campaigns  which  allow  special 
Interests  to  gam  increasing  Importance 
in  the  political  process. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  observed  that  the  cost  of  elec- 
tions "is  going  up  faster  than  anything 
else  In  these  inflationary  days  and  has 
reached  the  point  of  scandal." 

The  editorial  concluded: 

Ability,  not  money,  must  be  tb«  major 
basis  for  electing  the  public  offlcl&la  in  • 
democracy.  Our  present  system  operates  (m 
money.  Carried  on  at  the  present  rising  rate 
of  expenditure,  it  will  lead  to  worse  scandal. 

The  editorial  follows : 
OaowiMO  ScAiroAX,  or  Ei,Bcnoit  Costs 

Tba  ooat  of  elections  is  going  up  faster 
than  anything  else  in  these  Inflationary  days 
and  has  reaped  the  point  of  scandal.  The 
total  reported  cost  of  the  1M8  elections  was 
$300  million  and  that,  as  the  Cltlaans  Be- 
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search  Foundation  on  political  q>endlng 
points  out,  is  only  the  peak  of  the  Iceberg. 
No  one  really  knows  the  total  cost. 

Officially  Richard  Nixon  spent  $9.02  mil* 
lion  for  radlo-televlslon  time  in  1B68  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  officially  spent  $4^  mil- 
lion. However,  records  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  show  that  radlo- 
televlslon  stations  were  p&ld  $12.6  million  by 
the  Nixon  forces  and  $6.1  million  by  Hum- 
phrey's. Untold  millions  are  expended  by 
false-front  committees  that  never  get  re- 
ported. 

The  1968  total  expenditure  of  about  $100 
million  to  elect  a  president  compares  with 
$60  million  in  1964.  And  President  Elsen- 
hower was  a  bargain.  In  1962  the  presidential 
election  expenditure  totals — as  officially  re- 
ported— came  to  $11.6  mlUlon. 

Big  contributors  rose  in  numbers  In  1968, 
too.  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  gave  $1,482,025 
to  the  presidential  nomination  campaign  of 
her  stepson.  Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and 
had  to  pay  a  gift  tax  of  $900,000  on  It  in  addi- 
tion. Clement  Stone  of  Chicago  gave  $700,000 
to  candidates,  $500,000  of  it  to  Nixon.  Loans 
and  contributions  from  just  50  people  fi- 
nanced half  of  Humphrey's  campaign. 

There  are  serious  implications  in  many  of 
these  large  gifts.  A  big  proportion  comes 
from  business  Interests  and  big  labor.  The 
true  cost  of  an  election  also  Includes  the 
eventual  payoffs  in  contracts,  special  tax 
breaks,  the  overlooking  of  privately  admin- 
istered prices,  lax  enforcement  of  laws  and 
patronage.  In  the  latter  case — and  this  is 
not  new  in  our  system — 10  men  who  gave 
$300,000  altogether  to  the  Nixon  campaign 
are  now  ambassadors.  Money  runs  politics, 
and  men  without  It  or  unable  to  get  it  can't 
compete. 

The  answer  is  stricter  legislation  govern- 
ing can4>aign  spending  and  contributions. 
An  attempt  to  put  curbs  on  rising  radio-tele- 
vision spending  was  vetoed  last  year  by 
Nixon.  Now  Congress  is  bogged  down  in  try- 
ing to  write  a  broader  law.  Any  effective 
measure  must  :>ut  limits  on  individual  con- 
tributions, and  provide  effective  means  of 
p<riiclng  them.  I'he  Corrupt  Practice*  Act  now 
limits  Individual  contributions  to  $5,000,  but 
two  loans  of  $240,000  each  to  the  Humphrey 
campaign  made  by  two  individuals  were 
handed  to  a  lawyer  who  was  not  considered 
a  political  committee.  He  divided  them  up 
into  $5,000  lots  for  48  separate  committees. 
Such  subterfuge  must  be  ended. 

It  is  time  to  consider  seriously  some  form 
of  public  support  for  campaigns — such  as  free 
radlo-televlslon  time,  free  mailing,  and  even 
direct  financial  aid  for  other  purposes. 
Limits  should  be  put  on  radlo-televlslon  and 
some  of  the  other  costly  forms  of  reaching 
people. 

AbUity.  not  money,  must  be  the  major 
basis  for  electing  the  public  officials  in  a 
democracy.  Our  present  system  operates  on 
money.  Carried  on  at  the  present  rising  rate 
of  expenditure,  it  will  lead  to  worse  scandal. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  VICTORIA 
NOZERO 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAuroBifXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Ur.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  priv- 
ilege today  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  an  outstanding  jroung  lady.  Miss 
Victoria  Nozero,  of  Anaheim,  Calif.  Miss 
Nosero,  whose  25th  birthday  was  Wed- 
nesday, has,  through  many  acocHnpIlsh- 
ments  and  deeds  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, set  an  excellent  example  for  the 


many  young  people  of  her  generation  who 
reside  in  my  district. 

I  have  long  felt  that  sroung  people  of 
exceptional  and  particular  talents  should 
be  recognized,  and  I  am  most  happy  to 
so  honor  Miss  Nozero  today. 


VOLUNTOWN'S  2S0TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  coirmcriuuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  bi- 
centennial era,  it  seems  significant  that 
four  towns  in  my  home  State  of  Con- 
necticut will  celebrate  centennials.  One 
of  these,  Voluntown,  a  small  community 
in  my  district,  will  begin  a  week-long 
259th  birthday  anniversary  next  week — 
July  24-August  1.  I  am  proud  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  people  of 
Voluntown  on  this  significant  occasion 
in  their  history. 

In  1969,  a  plot  of  land  was  designated 
to  be  the  reward  for  gallant  Connecti- 
cut fighters  in  the  Narragansett  War. 
A  pirate's  treasure  is  reportedly  burled 
somewhere  nearby.  And  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington slept  in  a  house  in  what  is  now 
Voluntown,  Conn. 

This  is  all  part  of  the  history  of  Vol- 
imtown,  which  this  week  celebrates  its 
250th  anniversary  as  an  mcorporated 
town.  Dating  back  to  the  late  17th  cen- 
tury, Voluntown  was  once  controlled  by 
unfriendly  Indians.  In  1696,  a  grant  was 
given  to  Lt.  Thomas  Lefflngwell  of  Nor- 
wich and  Sgt.  John  Frink  of  Stonmgton 
"that  they  with  the  rest  of  the  English 
volunteers  to  the  former  wars  might  have 
a  plantation  granted  to  them,"  and  a  plot 
6  miles  square,  to  be  taken  from  con- 
quered Indians'  lands,  was  alloted. 

The  town,  originally  called  Volunteers 
town,  became  a  reaUty  in  1700,  and  was 
mcorporated  in  the  Colony  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1721. 

Voluntown  has  a  long  and  rich  history 
in  my  State.  Located  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Connecticut,  near  Rhode 
Island,  the  town  has  managed  to  pre- 
serve its  character  despite  the  heavy 
industrialization  of  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  State.  In  fact,  the  latest  census 
coimt  still  shows  just  1.450  residents  of 
this  poultry  and  dairy  farming  area  of 
Connecticut. 

Voluntown,  one  of  four  Connecticut 
towns  celebrating  centennials  this  year, 
is  the  smallest,  and  oldest  of  the  group. 
Other  communities  with  birthdays  this 
year  are  Beacon  Falls  and  Newlngton — 
both  100  years  old — and  Winchester, 
200  years  old. 

Voluntown  has  had  a  past  with  which 
any  community  would  be  proud.  Re- 
sponding to  the  call  of  the  American 
Revolution,  this  tiny  town,  founded  in  a 
heritage  of  service  to  its  Nation,  sent 
men  to  fight  immediately  following  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  In  1777,  the  town 
was  reimbursed  by  the  colony  for  the 
£141  spent  to  send  the  troops. 

A  schoolhouse  in  1737,  a  church  in 
1731,  and  industry  by  1814  aU  display 
the  tone  of  life  in  Voluntown  in  its  early 
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days,  a  tone  It  continues  through  our 
day,  scared  tainted  by  the  burdens  of 
modem  urban  life. 

This  week  the  i>e<^e  of  the  conmu- 
nity  of  Voluntown  will  be  celebrating 
their  anniversary  recognizing  their  town 
as  a  OMnfortable  and  peaceful  place  to 
live  for  people  during  the  past  250  years. 
Events  such  as  lumbering,  square  danc- 
ing, and  business  and  industrial  displasrs 
will  highlight  this  weeklcmg  birthday 
party. 

The  people,  the  town,  and  the  way  of 
life  of  Voluntown,  represent  the  Ideals 
and  aspirations  of  all  of  this  country. 
I  congratulate  this  community  for  its 
glorious  past  and  give  It  best  wishes  for 
an  equally  successful  future. 


MODEL  CITIES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  OKoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Insert  In  the  Rxcokb  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  caaccnx- 
ing  Model  Cities  that  recently  apiieued 
in  the  Atlanta  Coostitutioa: 

Qunnnoir  Is.  Who's  ik  Crabce  Hnx? 
(By  Duane  Rlner) 

llodd  Cltlea  has  the  money — $7J  mlUlon 
a  year. 

It  enters  Into  contracts  with  agencies  to 
perform  services  for  residents. 

Then  It  has  no  power  over  those  agencies 
beyond  persuasion  and  their  own  wllUng- 
ness  to  cooperate. 

It's  a  strange  setup  In  which  the  clout  of 
the  Mod^  Cities  executive  director  is  nil 
unless  the  mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen 
are  willing  to  give  him  some  of  theirs. 

Or,  aa  Emory  University  sociology  profes- 
sor Alvln  Boakoff  put  it.  Model  Cities  "Is  in 
effect  a  bystander  rather  than  a  participant — 
but  It  is  responsible,  de^ite  a  lack  of  suit- 
able authority  and  power  to  discharge  such 
reeponslbiUty." 

Modal  Cities  executive  director  Johnny  C. 
Johnson  was  pictured  by  one  official  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  having  nothing  but  a  "well  of 
good  will"  as  a  tool  with  which  to  coordinate 
the  38  public  and  private  agencies  under 
contract  to  provide  housing,  educational  op- 
portunities, transportation,  job-training — 
the  whole  bag  of  services. 

The  official,  who  declined  to  be  Identified, 
also  wondered  whether  Johnson's  well  had 
run  dry. 

Last  February  Mayor  Sam  Massell  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  reasserted  their  dmni- 
nance  over  the  foundering  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. 

Many  officials  at  HUD  felt  it  was  high  time. 

A  key  element  of  the  Model  Cities  concept 
is  citizen  participation.  But  at  some  point, 
the  continuing  fonim  must  reduce  its  din 
long  enough  for  decisions  to  be  made. 

And  the  only  body  capable  of  making  deci- 
sions and  Issuing  orders  that  will  be  heeded 
Is  the  aldermanlc  board. 

Edward  H.  Baxter,  regional  director  of 
HUD,  doesn't  knock  citizen  input.  He  notes, 
however,  that  there  is  a  tendency  "on  the 
part  of  each  Individual  to  think  there  la  no 
citizen  participation  unless  his  opinion  pre- 
vaUs." 

Baxter  adds:  "Tou  get  to  a  point  Where  you 
bave  to  get  a  cooMnsus  and  officials  have  to 
act.  Planning  on  and  on  without  executing  is 
rather  meaningless." 


IttaMBll  was  aakad  why  the  etty  deckled  to 
grab  the  reliu  of  Model  Clttea  azMl  why  he 
haant  dome  It  during  the  first  year  of  bis 
administration. 

"It  was  a  realisation  of  Ute  shortcomings 
which  weren't  apparent  last  year,"  Massell  re- 
plied in  an  Interview. 

"I  had  anticipated  all  al<mg  that  the  pro- 
gram, because  of  its  complexities,  would  have 
a  stumbling  period,  an  adjustment  period, 
and  I  was  aware  of  the  dissatisfaction,"  the 
mayor  added. 

MaaseU  said  be  intends  to  accelerate  City 
Hall  Involvement  in  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram and  described  the  aldermanlc  board's 
action  In  asserting  its  authority  as  "just  a 
matter  of  equity"  because  it  wasn't  fair  for 
Model  Cities  residents  to  be  saddled  with  the 
falliires. 

The  new  brand  of  City  Hall  concern  was 
demonstrated  Tuesday  when  Mawwill  called 
together  local  and  federal  offlciala  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  out  why  the  Model  Cities  hous- 
ing program  has  stalled. 

Johnson  describes  himself  as  a  "psuedo, 
quasl-coordlnator"  but  acknowledges  that 
unless  some  housing  gets  off  the  ground 
pretty  soon,  "somebody's  bead  is  going  to  itdl, 
and  it  may  be  mine." 

In  fact,  Johnson  says  that  unless  his  pledge 
of  630  housing  unit  starts  is  not  well  on 
the  way  toward  being  met  before  his  No- 
vember deadline,  "I  shall  be  fired  or  resigned 
because  the  pressure  is  going  to  be  there.  I 
shall  have  stepped  on  enough  toes  before 
November  that  something  must  give.** 

Massell,  who  has  made  some  unkept  hous- 
ing pledges  of  his  own  Ln  the  Model  Cities 
area,  commented,  "I  have  supported  Johnny 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  have  confi- 
dence that  if  he  sets  a  goal  there's  a  good 
possibility  it  wiU  be  met." 

MaaaeD  admits  that  meeting  the  pledge  of 
530  housing  starts  will  be  "very  difficult,  and 
I'm  not  any  more  satisfied  with  the  state  at 
affairs  that  be  (Johnson)  U." 

Dan  E.  Sweat,  the  city's  chief  administra- 
tive officer,  was  the  author  of  the  citizen  par- 
ticipation structure  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. He  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  "got 
too  far  away  from  City  Hall." 

At  one  point,  even  some  aldermen  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Model  Cities. 

One  alderman  said,  "we  dont  have  any 
responsibilities  for  Model  Cities."  Sweat  re- 
counted. "I  said.  "Hell,  you've  got  all  the 
authority.' " 

He  described  Massell  as  "very  reluctant" 
to  make  any  move  that  would  seem  to  take 
control  away  from  citizens. 

And  Sweat  says  he  was  called  "every  sort 
of  redneck  racist"  when  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men finally  did  express  its  authority. 

Yet,  according  to  Sweat,  "some  of  the  alder- 
men still  don't  feel  Model  Cities  Is  part  of 
city  government." 

Massell  and  Sweat  said  recent  efforts  to 
strengthen  City  HaU's  grip  on  Model  Cities 
were  spurred  in  part  by  high-level  HUD 
officials. 

Now  that  the  city  government  has  taken 
a  grip  on  Idodel  Cities,  here's  what  it  faces. 
In  the  opinion  of  Johnny  Johnson : 

"Housing  la  the  most  important  decision 
this  city  has  to  make  because  the  failure  to 
deliver  on  that  promise  is  going  to  bust  this 
community  wide  open.  The  only  thing  keep- 
ing the  temperament  of  the  community  down 
is  that  promise,  and  once  that  hope  disap- 
pears, this  city's  got  a  real  problem  on  its 
hands  and  it's  going  to  know  about  it." 

Model  Cities  residents  can't  understand,  he 
says,  "how  you  can  plan  for  schools  and 
hoiislng  at  the  same  time,  and  you've  got  two 
schools  coming  up  out  of  the  ground  and 
no  house.  Over  800  housing  units  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  market  and  not  a  alngle 
house  has  been  built." 

Johnson  said  more  than  300  housing  units 
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were  denvollshad  through  dty  code  anf  oroe- 
ment  and  an  equal  number  removed  through 
Housing  Authority  aoqtilsltlon. 

"TtuKj  (the  residents)  will  not  tolerate  any 
longer  for  us  to  clear  land  and  let  it  stand 
vacant  two  or  three  years." 


PLANS  TO  EXPAND  AIRPORT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKKKSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOXnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 
Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  %>eaker,  to  cope 
with  a  passenger  flow  projected  to  reach 
an  annual  27  million  by  1990 — almost 
four  times  what  it  is  today — Philadel- 
phia's Director  of  Commerce  8.  Harry 
Galfand  today  imvelled  the  initial  de- 
velopment plans  for  a  multimilHon  dol- 
lar, step-by-step  expansi<xi  of  the 
Philad^hia  Intematicnal  Airport.  He 
said: 

This  Is  a  tzemendooa  inveatment  in  the 
economic  development  of  our  city.  Theae  de- 
signs will  meet  the  anticipated  growth  vX. 
passenger  and  air  eaigo  la  the  next  40  years. 

When  c<»npleted  in  1990,  the  new  fa- 
cility will  have: 

Eight  new  terminals  and  87  gates 
equipped  to  accommodate  Jumbo  Jets. 

An  additional  10,000  foot  runway. 

A  series  of  connecting  garages,  and 
parking  for  21,000  cars. 

A  rapid  transit  link  to  Center  City. 

An  intra-terminsd  transit  syston. 

A  direct  connection  to  the  adjoining 
interstate  network. 

Philadelphia's  Deputy  Director  of 
Commerce  for  Aviation,  William  Bums, 
and  a  specialist  team  led  by  architects 
of  Vincent  G.  Kling  and  Partners  de- 
signed the  tran^MTtation  city.  The 
"multi-modal"  de^gn  s<dveB  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  airport  plan- 
ners today.  Accessibility,  parking,  pe- 
destrian traffic  and  baggage  handling. 

The  new  airport  will  be  easily  accessi- 
ble by  mass  transit  or  auto;  parking  fa- 
cilities will  adjoin  the  terminal  complex, 
and  will  be  linked  by  free-flowing 
pedestrian  corridors.  Ticketing  and  bag- 
gage handling  facilities  will  be  located 
in  spacious,  uncongested  areas.  Vincent 
O.  EUlng  says: 

People  movement  is  the  prime  design  con- 
sideration. The  passenger  will  have  vehicles 
for  lateral  movement  throughout  the  ter- 
minal. Provisions  are  being  made  for  second- 
ary niovers,  such  as  magic  carpet  systems  now 
under  development,  that  will  effortlessly 
speed  the  passenger  to  his  destination. 

From  the  door  of  his  house  to  the  door  of 
the  alrplaite,  this  transportation  center  has 
been  designed  with  the  passenger  In  mind. 

The  design  conc^t  emphasizes  a 
totally  integrated  transportation  system, 
tying  Interstate  highway  and  mass 
transit  directly  to  the  ticketing  area  and 
flight  pavilion.  A  high-speed  rapid  tran- 
sit link  to  30th  Street  Station  and  Center 
City  will  coimect  the  alrjwrt  to  the  ex- 
tensive suburban  rail  network  and  Phil- 
adelphia's subway  system. 

An  interstate  interchange  at  the  air- 
port, and  new  access  roads,  will  provide 
the  air  traveler  with  maximum  flexibility 
achieved    through    design    cooperation 
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from  the  city  department  of  streets  and 
State  dep«u^ent  of  transportation. 

The  overall  traffic  flow  system  makes 
Philadelphia  International  Airport  ac- 
cessible from  southern  New  Jersey,  tlie 
Wilmington  area,  and  Philadelphia 
suburbs.  Vincent  Kling's  partner-ln- 
cliarge  Dan  Kopple  says: 

with  tbla  mtegr*t«<l  system.  w«  are  try- 
ing to  antldpftte  tboM  ehaxtges. 

Construction  of  interim  facilities  was 
completed  early  last  year.  It  included 
new  steel  pand  loading  lounges  which 
flank  existing  fingers  on  the  airport's  sec- 
(md  level,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  gates  from  27  to  39.  The  present  ter- 
minal is  being  modified  to  ease  traffic 
flow,  and  provide  additional  baggage  fa- 
cilities. 

Construction  of  coimectlng  roadways, 
the  new  mass  transit  system,  two  new 
terminal  units  and  three  new  baggage 
claim  units  make  up  the  next  construc- 
tion phase.  Scheduled  to  begin  in  late 
1971,  it  will  cost  about  $100  million.  Dur- 
Ing  this  phase,  gates  will  be  increased  to 
60. 

An  economical,  modular  design  ap- 
proach to  airport  construction  has  been 
adc^ted.  The  terminal  complex  is  one  of 
simple  shi4)e8  utilizing  precast  concrete 
and  prepackaged  mechanical  systems, 
all  of  which  will  ^>eed  erection  time  and 
reduce  costs. 

The  master  plan  features  a  continuum 
of  eight  two-story  terminal  units  and 
six-story  garages  linked  by  a  tran^>orU- 
tion  street.  A  series  of  pedestrian  corri- 
dors, perpendicular  to  the  street  and  on 
the  airport's  second  level,  connect  all 
passenger  elements. 

When  completed,  each  major  airline 
will  have  its  own  parking  facility,  bag- 
gage claim  area,  ticketing  center,  and 
flight  pavlUon — all  linked  by  the  trans- 
poitation  bridge.  By  1990.  there  will  be 
parking  facilities  for  21,000  cars — almost 
three  times  today's  capacity. 

Arriving  by  plane,  a  passenger  will  walk 
through  the  terminal  area  along  the 
pedestrian  corridor  to  escalators  where 
he  can  descend  to  a  lower  level  and  rapid 
transit  trains  for  the  30th  Street  station 
or  to  the  baggage  claim  area  and  the 
parking  garage,  taxi  stand,  and  limousine 
service  beyond. 

Three  multilane,  limited  access  road- 
ways will  link  the  adjacent  interstate 
highway  to  the  airport.  Outbound  pas- 
sengers, arriving  by  car,  will  drive  di- 
rectly to  the  terminal  on  an  enplaning 
roculway.  A  separate  garage  ramp  will 
lead  to  an  airport  parking  facility.  In- 
bound passengers,  leaving  by  taxi,  bus,  or 
car  will  depart  by  a  separate  deplaning 
roadway. 

Philadelphia  International  is  an  air- 
port of  the  future  planned  to  serve  the 
Delaware  Valley  region  and  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  next  40  years. 
While  providing  for  regional  demands,  it 
will  also  attract  a  greater  share  of  a 
growing  international  air  traflic  Butrket. 

As  Oalfand  puts  it: 

Road*  and  watarways  wu:  remain  im- 
portant, but  airways  hav«  bsocm*  the  prim* 
arterlM.  Our  aliport  Is  tha  principal  portal 
of  ttw  Philadelphia  TcgUm;  tt  U  vital  to  the 
•oonomle  and  social  progr—a  of  our  elty. 
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EMISSION  STANDARDS 
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HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CAUrORMIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  amending  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act,  to  clarify  Califor- 
nia's right  to  enforce  new,  stringent  au- 
tomobile emission  standards,  without  un- 
due Federal  interference. 

California  has  pioneered  this  Nation's 
war  against  air  pollution.  In  fact,  much 
of  the  legislation,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
grams now  in  effect  at  the  Federal  level, 
came  directly  from  efforts  and  research 
originating  in  California. 

In  1967,  the  US.  Senate  formally 
noted  this  fact,  when  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0 
that  body  passed  a  measure,  authored  by 
Senator  Oeorge  Murphy,  aUowing  Cali- 
fornia to  set  and  enforce  antipollution 
standards  more  stringent  that  Federal 
standards.  The  Murphy  amendment  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  recognize  Califor- 
nia's leadership  in  the  environmental 
field,  and  it  pointed  out  the  Nation's  de- 
pendance  on  that  leadership. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  succeeded 
HEW  in  administering  our  antipollution 
programs.  And  the  EPA  recently  refused 
California's  request  to  enforce  our  new 
automobile  emission  standards — the 
strictest  standards  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

The  EPA  was  set  up  to  crack  down  on 
pollution,  and  in  most  areas,  it  is  per- 
forming admirably.  However,  by  this  de- 
cision— by  adhering  to  the  pleas  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups — the  EPA  is  forging 
a  policy  which  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  all 
Califomians,  and  to  our  efforts  to  com- 
bat our  critical  smog  problem. 

Even  more  serious,  this  EPA  decision, 
if  allowed  to  prevail,  will  deny  to  the  Na- 
tion California's  continued  leadership  in 
the  fight  against  air  pollution  of  all 
kinds. 

My  legislation  will  clarify  and  reaffirm 
the  principle  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1967. 

Under  that  principle,  California  has 
continued  to  serve  as  a  bellweather  for 
this  couhtry's  efforts  to  preserve  our 
environment. 

The  standards  California  developed 
prior  to  1967  became  the  basis  for  the 
Federal  Air  Quality  Act's  provisions  to 
control  auto  emissions.  Now,  using  new 
experience  and  technology,  California 
has  adopted  new,  improved,  and  more 
stringent  limits  on  automobile  emissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  clearly  the  intent 
of  Congress,  under  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment, to  allow  California  to  continue  to 
move  ahead  in  this  area.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
given  the  right  to  review  California's  pro- 
posed standards,  but  the  language  of  the 
provision— now  42  USCA  1857f-«A(b)— 
was  "the  Secretary  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive 


application  of  this  section",  not  "the 
Secretary  may."  Congress  clearly  In- 
tended the  burden  of  this  section  to  fall 
on  the  Federal  Oovemmmt — ^not  on  the 
State  of  California.  The  fact  that  the 
EPA  has  succeeded  HEJW,  In  adminis- 
tering this  provision,  certainly  does  not 
change  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  on  the  Air  Quality  Act,  issued 
July  15,  1967,  makes  this  doubly  clear. 
I  quote: 

On  the  question  of  preemption,  repre- 
sentatlvea  of  the  State  of  California  were 
clearly  opposed  to  dUpIaclng  that  Bute's 
right  to  set  more  stringent  standards  to 
meet  peculiar  local  conditions.  The  auto  in- 
dustry conversely  was  adamant  that  the  na- 
ture of  their  manufacturing  mechanism 
required  a  single  national  standard  In  order 
to  eliminate  undue  economic  strain  on  the 
Industry. 

The  committee  has  taken  cognizance  of 
both  of  these  points  of  view.  Senator  Mur- 
phy convinced  the  committee  that  Califor- 
nia's unique  problems  and  pioneering  efforts 
justified  a  waiver  of  the  preemption  section 
to  the  State  of  California.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  Incorporated  In  section  202(b) 
a  waiver  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Murphy.  It  Is  true  that.  In  the  16  years  that 
auto  emission  standards  have  been  debated 
and  discussed,  only  the  State  of  California 
has  demonstrated  compelling  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  sufficiently  different 
from  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  Jiistlf y  stand- 
ards on  automobile  emissions  which  may, 
from  time  to  time,  need  be  more  stringent 
than  national  standards. 

The  situation  may  change.  Other  regions 
of  the  Nation  may  develop  air  pollution 
situations  related  to  automobile  emissions 
which  will  require  standards  different  from 
those  applicable  nationally.  The  committee 
expects  the  Secretary  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress of  any  such  situation  In  order  that 
expansion  or  change  in  the  existing  waiver 
provision  may  be  considered. 

Until  such  time  as  additional  problems  of 
this  type  arise  It  seemed  appropriate  that 
the  waiver  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
should  be  limited  solely  to  California.  This 
approach  can  have  several  positive  values: 

1.  Most  Importantly  California  will  be 
able  to  continue  its  already  excellent  pro- 
gram to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that 
State. 

2.  The  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of 
California's  experience  with  lower  standards 
which  will  require  new  control  systems  and 
design.  In  fact  California  wUl  continue  to 
be  the  testing  area  for  such  lower  standards 
and  should  those  efforts  to  achieve  lower 
emission  level  be  successful  it  is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  will,  if  required  to  assure 
protection  of  the  national  health  and  wel- 
fare, give  serious  consideration  to  strength- 
ening the  Federal  standards. 

3.  In  the  interim  periods  when  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pederal  Oovemment  have  dif- 
fering standards,  the  general  consumer  of 
the  Nation  will  not  be  confronted  with  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  new  control 
systems. 

4.  The  industry,  confronted  with  only  one 
potential  variation,  will  be  able  to  minimize 
economic  disruption  and  therefore  provide 
emission  control  systems  at  lower  costs  to 
the     people  of  the  Nation. 

The  intent  and  the  benefits  to  the 
Nation  are  clear.  But  today  somehow  the 
tables  have  been  turned.  The  environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  now  pl«u:es  the 
burden  on  California  to  show  cause  why 
its  new  improved  standards  should  not  be 
dlssapproved. 
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I  am  not  surprised  that  this  has  been 
tried  since  Callfamia's  progress  in  this 
field  Las  always  httsa  unpopular  with 
those  who  would  prefer  to  go  slow  on  pol- 
lution ahatemmt. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  quoted  a 
namtieas  "Federal  expert"  as  saying  that 
If  California  was  granted  the  waiver  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  under 
strong  political  pressures  to  tighten  Fed- 
eral requirements.  The  Federal  expert 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

The  question  is  if  this  is  feasible  for  Cali- 
fornia, why  not  for  the  rest  of  the  Country? 

I  would  say  to  this  Federal  expert 
and  others  Uke  him,  that  he  ought  to 
spend  some  time  studying  legislative  his- 
tory and  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress Intended  that  the  waiver  be  granted 
to  CaUfomla  could  continue  to  be  the 
Nation's  pacesetter  in  pollution  control. 
I  might  add  further,  as  serious  as  the 
pollution  problem  is.  a  Uttle  pressure  to 
Improve  air  pollution  control  across  the 
country  would  not  hurt. 

No,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  slow- 
down has  been  tried,  but  it  would  be 
Intolerable  if  we  put  up  with  It. 

California's  smog  problem  is  unique. 
Our  combination  of  topography,  low  wind 
speeds,  atmospheric  inversions,  sunlight, 
and  concoitratlon  of  people  and  auto- 
mobiles Is  suffocating  us  with  the  most 
severe  photochemical  smog  in  the  world. 
Our  struggle  against  pollution,  has  ac- 
tually become  a  struggle  for  siu'vival.  I 
am  convinced  that  Califomians  are  today 
dying  of  air  pollution. 

Today,  Califomii..  has  one  out  of  every 
nine  automcbUes  in  the  Nation — one  out 
of  every  18  in  the  world.  And  within  the 
next  30  years  our  consumption  of  auto- 
mobile fuel  will  be  tripled,  if  current 
trends  continiie. 

Smog  is  not  only  killing  people,  it  is 
killing  our  economy  and  our  plant  and 
animal  life.  The  University  of  California 
has  estimated  that  agricultural  and  na- 
tive vegetation  suffers  a  staggering  $200 
miUion  loss  each  year  because  of  air  pol- 
lution in  California. 

Today,  children  in  Riverside  cannot 
play  outside  oi^  many  siunmer  days, 
without  endangering  their  health.  High 
school  and  college  athletic  teams  in 
Southern  California  are  often  forced  to 
practice  indoors  when  smog  alerts  are 
sounded. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  boy  in  Riverside.  Its  poignant  plea 
was  penetratingly  simple.  He  said: 

We  are  mad  because  pollution  la  killing 
babies  and  people.  We  are  so  sad,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, time  Is  rvinnlng  out.  The  "red 
coats"  are  coming. 

Recently  there  was  an  article  in  the 
newspaper  about  grade  school  children 
In  the  area  south  of  Chicago's  loop  draw- 
ing pictures  in  art  classes.  In  the  last 
three  years  the  sun  no  longer  a^iears. 
Before,  there  was  alwasrs  a  bright  smil- 
ing sun  In  the  sky.  No  longer.  There  is  no 
Sim  in  the  pictures  now.  It  is  frightening 
to  realize  that  children  today  accept  pol- 
lution as  a  natural  part  of  their  environ- 
ment. 

Iftie  question  "What  ever  happened  to 
Clein  air"  is  no  Icmger  asked  by  isolated 
voices  of  concern  In  California.  Tlie  citl- 
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sens  of  my  State  are  almost  one  voice 
crying  out  in  rlslog  creeoendo  against 
the  attack  on  the  State's  beauty  and 
against  the  Impairment  of  the  quality  cH 
life. 

No  one  can  argue  that  California  does 
not  need  stricter  antipollution  laws  than 
other  parts  of  the  country.  No  one  can 
argue  that  California  has  not  pioneered 
breakthroughs,  which  have  formed  the 
basis  for  our  nationwide  antlp<dlutlon 
efforts. 

My  legislation  would  simply  restore 
and  reaffirm  California's  right  to  lead  the 
antipollution  campaign.  Our  own  seif- 
preservati<m  depends  on  having  that 
capability,  without  interference  or  cen- 
sure from  the  Federal  Government  or 
special  Interests. 

I  call  on  my  cc^eagues  from  Califor- 
nia and  across  the  country  to  Join  with 
me  in  reasserting  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Nation  have  the  benefit  of  CiUl- 
f  omia's  leadership  in  this  field,  and  that 
automc^ile  pollution  abatement  procede 
as  rapidly  as  technically  possible. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.  JULY  19, 
1971 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   ITKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ovu-  Nation 
once  again  observes  Captive  NaUons 
Week,  first  marked  in  1959  as  a  result  of 
a  congressional  resolution. 

During  the  past  12  years  four  Presi- 
dents, many  Governors,  mayors,  and 
other  public  officials  have  Joined  in  the 
annual  effort  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  plight  of  these  peoples  of  East  and 
central  Europe. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  the 
open  protest  in  Poland  last  December 
when  the  Polish  workers  took  to  the 
streets  to  protest  against  their  low  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  toll  of  these  incidents 
was  44  dead  and  1,165  wounded. 

The  upheavals  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Gomulka,  and  when  further  work  stop- 
pages occurred  at  the  beginning  of  1971, 
the  new  regime  of  Edward  Glerek  finally 
rescinded  the  December  price  increase 
directive  that  had  triggered  the  protest. 

These  events  in  Poland  have  again 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  utter  in- 
abihty  of  communism  to  satisfy  the 
material  and  spiritual  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  people. 

As  the  92d  Congress  convened  last 
January,  I  reintroduced  legislation  to 
create  a  special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  I  have  sought  to  have  hearings 
on  the  measure,  because  I  feel  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  could  bring  the  pUght  of 
these  people  to  pubUc  attoition  in  a  most 
ImprMsive  manner. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviets  at  the  present 
time  is  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
In  pressing  for  the  convocatiOD  of  a 
European  conf  er«ice  on  their  terms,  the 
Communists  hope  to  put  a  final  stwnp  of 
legality  on  their  hegemony  over  east- 
central  ETurope  as  annunciated  In  the 
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notorious  Bresthnev  doctrine  of  limited 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  the  Captive  NatloDs 
Week  Manifesto  of  1971 : 

Captttk  NanoMB  Wskk  MAHiFMsm  1971 

The  undersigned  cvganlzatlons.  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
tuttlons,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanlmouriy  adopted  In  IMS  by  the  Con^Tcas 
of  the  United  Stataa.  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  each  year  is  '**t'g"B**i1  aa  Cap- 
tive Nations  Wedc 

The  observance  of  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  comes  Jusi  seven  months  after 
the  start  of  a  chain  of  momentous  events  in 
Poland.  In  December,  1870,  Polish  workers 
took  to  the  streets  of  many  of  Poland's  cit- 
ies— In  open  protest  against  the  Gomulka  re- 
gime's edict  that  had  placed  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  their  already  low  standard  of 
living.  The  toll  of  these  food  rlote.  according 
to  the  regime's  figures,  was,  45  dead  and  1,165 
wounded. 

The  upheavals  led  to  Oomulka's  down- 
fall, and,  when  fresh  work  stoppages  lHX>ke 
out  in  January  and  February  of  this  year, 
the  new  regime  of  Edward  Olerek  rescinded 
the  December  price-increase  directive.  A 
shakeup  In  Poland's  Communist  Party,  which 
had  come  In  the  wake  of  the  December  devel- 
opments, indicates  that  the  last  word  on  the 
changes  In  Poland  has  yet  to  come. 

The  Polish  evente  have  again  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  the  inability  of  communlam  to 
satisfy  the  spiritual  and  materials  needs  and 
demands  of  the  people. 

Communist  regimes,  backed  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary power,  have  ruled  over  the  countries 
of  East  and  Central  Europe  for  over  two 
decades.  The  balance  sheet  of  their  tenure 
In  power  offers  undeniable  grounds  for  an 
Indictment  for  tyranny.  Insenaitivity  and 
Incompetence.  In  Bast  and  Central  Europe, 
the  Communists  have  systematically  tram- 
pled upon  human  rights,  have  brooked 
no  opposition  and  have  established  them- 
selves as  the  sole  font  of  wisdom  and  power. 

Tet,  political  repression  notwithstanding, 
the  Communist  regimes  have  been  unable 
to  "compensate"  for  their  xise  of  harsh  tac- 
tics and  methods  by  providing  the  people 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  In  divided  Km- 
rope,  the  gap  in  the  quality  of  life  between 
Its  western  and  eastern  parts  has  been  widen- 
ing with  each  passing  year.  The  Communists 
have  thus  given  the  people  of  East  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  the  short  end  of  the  stick  In  both 
key  sectors:  In  politics  and  personal  lUe,  the 
watchword  is  oppression  and  denial  of  in- 
alienable ri^ts;  m  the  standard  of  living. 
the  Increase  has  been  negligible — especially 
compared  to  the  gains  registered  by  other  na- 
tions ov«r  the  oorreepondlng  period. 

The  developments  in  Poland  are  but  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  dramatic  proofs  of  pop- 
ular discontent  against  Communist  rule 
Over  the  past  16  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
Poznan  riots  and  Polish  October  in  195S.  the 
tragic  but  heroic  Hungarian  Revolution,  also 
in  1956,  and  the  "Czechoslovak  Spring"  in 
1968.  There  have  been  other  leas  publicized 
demonstrations  of  true  popular  sentiment  in 
all  the  captive  countries. 

The  message  is  clear.  The  people  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoelovakia,  Estonia.  Hungary. 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania  op- 
pose Communist  tyranny.  Thtir  aspirations 
and  objectives  are  the  same  as  those  of  all 
freedom-loving  people  in  the  world :  the  right 
to  chart  their  own  future:  national  sov«r- 
elgnty  and  atif -determination;  r«4>ect  for 
and  observance  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights;  and  a  chance  to  rejoin,  aa  free  and 
equal  partners,  the  family  o(  nattons. 

We  believe  that  a  lasting  paaoe  m  Europe, 
and  the  world,  can  coroe  only  after  the  cap- 
tive nations  have  regained  their  fieedom  and 
national  tndepMidenoe.  As  long  as  there  are 
m»a  and  nations  in  bondage,  the  quest  for  a 
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genuine  itf«sftUon  of  teiMtona  te  bound  to 
prov*  trvttamm.  A  world  baU  tUy,  baU  fra* 
raauOiM  a  bnedaig  ground  for  mmwi  oon- 
fllot.  A  wMnmwnlty  of  (tm  nattena,  on  tba 
■tbar  band.  U  Um  baat  gnaiantM  fbr  Um  ad- 
Toot  of  true  latamatlonai  eooUty.  doav  oo- 
opoatlon.  and  a  Just  p«aoe. 

WlUla  oommemoratlng  this  year's  CapUva 
NatkMiaWeek: 

Wa  straaa  tbat  the  Soviet  TJnlon  baa  vio- 
lated Ita  aolemn  promlaea  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependenee  to  tbe  nine  nattooa  made  captive 
during  or  after  World  War  n — Albania,  Bul- 
Ki^rla.  Ctoetetfovakla,  Brtonla.  Hungary.  Lat- 
via, Utbuanla,  Pcriand  and  Rumania. 

We  further  stress  that  the  Communist  re- 
gime* m  East  and  Central  Europe  continue 
to  flatmt  the  will  of  the  people  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  ftee  governments  of  the 
world: 

1.  To  declare,  In  aeeordanee  with  the  prtn- 
elplee  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaratton  of  Human  Rights,  their 
support  of  the  right  to  s^f -determination  for 
all  peoples  held  captive  by  the  Communists 
and.  conasquently,  to  make  this  issue  the 
permanent  concern  of  the  U-lted  Nations. 

a.  To  raise,  at  international  meetings  and 
oonferenoee,  the  issue  of  the  denial  of  fun- 
damental human  rights  to  the  peoples  of 
■ast  and  Central  Europe. 

3.  To  reject  any  and  all  attempu  by  the 
USSR  and  the  other  Communist  regimes  to 
secure  even  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  status 
quo  In  East  and  Central  Europe,  since  such 
recogmtloo  would  deal  a  staggering  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  captive  peoples  of  regaining 
their  freedom  and  Independence. 

4.  To  voice  their  opposition,  on  all  appro- 
priate occasions,  to  the  methods  of  force  and 
threats  and  intimidation  used  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  in  their  effort  to  continue 
holding  Baat  and  Central  Europe  in  bondage. 

We  appeal  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  dtirlng  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  July  18-24,  their  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  the  fate  of  100 
million  East  and  Central  Europeans  to  man- 
kind's long  quest  for  world  peace  and  justice. 
CEOUBTOPRXa    Emicxt, 

Chairman.  American  Friends  of  the  Cap- 
five  HatUms. 

VaSH.   aKSMKKJT, 

Chairman,  Astembly  o/  Captive  European 
Nations. 


THE  NEED  FOR  DECLASSIFICATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHTTSnTa 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBMTATIVIS 

Monday.  Jvly  19.  1971 

Mr.  HARROfOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  has  hdped  to  show  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public  how 
overclassifled  these  documents  were. 
Thousands  of  other  documents  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  related 
agencies  of  the  OoTemment  are  likewise 
OTerelasBlfled. 

last  month  I  introduced  a  resolution 
caning  for  a  Joint,  bipartisan  commit- 
tee— to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  Information — to  investi- 
gate dassiflcation  procedures  in  Oorem- 
ment. 

Hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  HJt. 
9853,  a  UU  Jointly  introdoced  by  Repre- 
sentative F.  Edwaxo  "Oknact  and  Repre- 
sentative LouB  A»Twnff,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  AnnMI  Servloas  Committee 
and  the  raaklDc  ninorltgr  member,  to  set 
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UP  a  national  oonunlsslon  on  security  In- 
lormatlon.  Bopaftilly.  these  upcoralng 
hwuinga  will  provide  a  forum  to  openly 
dlscoM  the ovwrlaMmnalkiii  question. 

However,  perhaps  the  greatest  need 
for  the  dedasslflcatlon  of  inf omMttion  is 
right  here  in  Congress.  For  example,  the 
manner  In  which  closed  committee  hear- 
IngB  are  declassified  varies  from  com- 
mittee to  committee.  All  too  of  toi  while 
reading  the  printed  report  of  a  commit- 
tee's closed  hearings,  one  comes  upon 
". . ."  which  means  that  the  information 
has  been  deleted  for  national  security 
reasons.  Who  decides  that  the  deleted  in- 
formation vitally  affects  our  national  se- 
curity? Sometimes  it  is  the  committee 
chairman  who  on  his  own  initiative  and 
based  on  his  own  judgment  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  national  security, 
deletes  this  information  from  the  printed 
hearings. 

Such  a  procedure  blatantly  disregards 
the  public  right  to  know  and  acts  so  as 
to  deny  to  the  public  and  to  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  basic  informatian 
they  need  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
democratic  process. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Rioobd  the  article  "A 
Standard  for  Declassification?  '  by  Wal- 
ter Pincus,  a  distinguished  newspaper  re- 
porter and  a  former  chief  investigator 
for  the  Symington  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
July  16, 1971,  foUows: 

A  STAWDAaD  POa  DaCLASSinCATIOM? 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Although  the  debate  stm  goes  on  as  to 
whether  The  New  York  Times.  The  Washing- 
ton Poet  and  other  newspapers  should  have 
published  the  Pentagon  Papers  or  excerpts 
from  them,  there  appears  to  be  almoet  unan- 
imous agreement  that  not  only  these  docu- 
ments but  thoiisands  like  them  are  overclas- 
slfled.  Authorities  ranging  from  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  to  former  De- 
fense Department  security  officer  WUllam 
Florence  have  come  forward  to  say  that  up  to 
99.6  per  cent  of  material  now  claastfled  should 
be  declassified.  Such  statements  are  bound 
to  compound  public  confusion  and  cynicism 
unless  there  are  changes  In  the  system,  not 
only  to  establish  some  outside  Influence  over 
it  but  to  make  It  less  restrictive  and  more 
rational. 

The  harder  question  remain:  How  do  you 
declassify?  Who  has  that  authority,  the  Ez- 
eouUve  or  Congraaa  at  both?  What  machinery 
can  be  established  to  guarantee  the  fullest 
How  of  Information  both  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  in  this  traditionally  sensitive  area 
of  foreign/military  policy? 

Ifo  substantial  long  term  reforms  can  be 
expected  If  the  admlnlstzmtlon  does  not  sup- 
port them— for  daaeUlcatkm  begins  wtthln 
the  Executive  branch,  /n  camera,  a  q>eetal 
Interagency  committee  la  at  work  revising 
the  security  claaslfloatlon  system.  White 
House  and  Defense  Department  officials  have 
insisted  that  the  current  review  was  Initiated 
by  the  President  last  winter  and  In  no  way 
Is  rtf  ated  to  the  dladaeuraa  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

No  doubt  there  are  elements  of  truth  and 
deception  m  that  statement.  With  the  trial 
of  Daniel  Sllsberg  oomlng  up,  the  adminis- 
tration can  hardly  put  Itself  in  the  position 
of  uddenly  moving  on  the  problem  of  over- 
daaatflcatlon  while  at  the  aame  time  trying 
to  eonvlot  a  man  ftir  rslwwlng  "top  eeeret" 
doonmenta  that  be  aaya  wan  nieiiileiineil 
•nraa  tt  la  daoMfol  tbara  will  be  madb. 
movement  m  tlie  near  future  ttom.  the  Xh»- 
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vitlve,  except  to  tighten  ap  oa  seourlty  pro- 
cedurea  as  they  did  In  the  case  of  the  Saul 
Coriwratlon. 

Oongreas  does  not  have  that  problem.  Btit 
tt  baa  many  of  its  own.  The  major  one  la 
apparent  lack  of  Interest  ^mrm^  senior  mem- 
bexB.  Of  the  seven  conunltteea  wtth  prime 
TCiponsiblUUea  in  the  naUonal  aaenrlty  areas, 
only  one — the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— ban  shown  any  concern  with  the 
overdaastflcatlon  question.  Armed  Services. 
Appropriations.  Joint  Atomic,  and  House  For- 
eign Affairs  have  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Of  the  committees  with  oversight  or  sec- 
ondary legislative  responsibilities,  only  two 
subcommittees — oite  In  House  Qovernment 
Operations  under  Rep.  William  Moorhead 
(D-Pa.)  and  the  other,  from  Senate  Judi- 
ciary, under  Sen.  Sam  Mrtin  (D-N.C.) — have 
taken  up  the  olaaslflcatlon  problem  in  the 
wake  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  dlscloeures. 

The  fact  Is  that  key  committee  chairmen 
and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  House  and 
Senate  don't  want  to  get  Involved  In  the 
question  of  classification.  It  has  little  public 
appeal  and  carries  with  It  the  potential  polit- 
ical threat  that  a  member  is  seeking  to 
spread  on  the  record  aeereta  that  could  help 
an  enemy  nation. 

A  second  problem  for  Congress  Is  simply 
what  to  legislate  In  this  area.  Currently  the 
entire  process  from  classification  through  de- 
classification rests  In  the  bands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Congress  imssed  the  Espionage  Act 
and  some  amendments.  They  provide  only 
the  broadest  of  frameworks  for  Executive 
Order  10601  and  the  myriad  regiilations  that 
flow  from  it  in  the  varlotis  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

Although  they  are  questionable  and  oft- 
times  confusing,  the  administration  at  least 
has  some  ciassiflcation  standards — Congress 
has  none.  The  manner  in  which  closed  hear- 
ings are  declassified  varies  from  committee 
to  committee,  senator  to  senator.  For  exam- 
ple, the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
recently  released  its  hearings  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  military  personnel  budg- 
et. At  one  point  the  question  was  asked 
about  special  pay  In  the  U.S.  Marines  budget 
for  supimrt  of  Free  World  forces  to  the  tune 
of  $1  million  for  officers  and  96.7  million  for 
enlisted  men. 

"This  program  U  for  the  payment  of  over- 
seas allowances  and  clothing  issued  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Marine  Brigade  .  .  .," 
was  the  reply  printed.  The  ".  .  ."  meant  in- 
formation had  been  deleted.  Later  a  question 
was  raised  about  $3.2  million  In  the  Marine 
budget  for  subsistence  for  Free  World  forces. 
The  answer;  "This  subsistence  is  for  the  .  .  . 
located  in  Vietnam."  What  was  the  mystery? 
Tou  can  And  the  answer  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relation  Committee's  Symington  sub- 
eommlttee  hearings  on  the  Korean  forces  In 
Vietnam  over  a  year  earlier.  In  those  hearings 
the  administration  cleared  for  publication 
detailed  information  of  American  payments 
of  overseas  allowances  and  subsistence  to 
what  then  was  a  3,000-man  Korean  Marine 
force  serving  In  Vietnam.  A  year  later  that 
same  Information  appears  to  be  deleted  from 
the  House  bearings.  Why? 

One  reason  may  be  that  the  House  com- 
mittee has  no  desire  to  put  that  Information 
on  the  record.  Another  may  be  that  the  de- 
classification process  followed  by  the  House 
committee  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion—or  more  Ukely  is  unaware  of — material 
already  cleared  in  earUer  hearings  leleaaed 
l>y  other  commltteea. 

There  Is  Uttle  chance  tbat  Congress  could 
legialate  a  oomnton  declassification  standard. 
But  a  meaaure  could  be  passed  that  set  up  a 
standard  deelaaalflcatlon  procedure  which 
would  guarantee  to  individual  membera  or 
commttteea  an  opportunity  to  push  dedas- 
slflcatlon to  the  fullest  with  a  staff  trained  to 
do  Just  that. 

Today,  whan  a  aanator  waata  to  draft  a 
bOl  be  goes  to  the  LagMatlve  Oouoael's  at- 
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floe  and  recelvea  guidance  on  how  Iiest  to 
phraae  language  to  aooompllsh  his  purpoee. 
Tliat  otOoe  (and  a  almllar  one  exists  In  the 
House)  Is  staffed  by  trained  profesalonala 
experienced  In  the  Intricate  art  of  leglalatlve 
langxiage  and  precedent. 

A  slmUar  small  group  of  professionals 
could  be  developed  to  handle  declassifica- 
tion problems.  They  could  provide  the  insti- 
tutional memory  for  Congress  of  what  haa 
already  been  declaaslfled — a  capability  that 
la  now  missing.  They  could  conunent  on  the 
admlnlsttatlon's  proposed  deletions  and  aid 
In  the  negotiation  for  further  declassifica- 
tion. 

The  Oongreas  could  also  establish  a  proce- 
dure through  which  the  administration's 
position  on  a  classified  matter  could  be  chal- 
lenged. One  method  might  \>e  to  require  the 
individual  legislator  or  committee  seeking  to 
declassify  a  matter  to  get  the  support  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  own  body.  A  senator,  for  exam- 
ple, who  faUed  to  get  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration declassification  of  a  document  could 
call  a  doeed  session  of  the  Senate,  argue  his 
case  and  seek  support  for  his  position.  If  he 
recelvea  It,  aa  In  cases  now  of  congressional 
contempt,  the  matter  could  then  be  put  to 
the  courts.  The  administration  would  be 
forced  to  make  a  positive  showing,  first  In 
the  closed  Senate  session,  and  later  in  the 
courts,  on  the  specific  manner  m  which  re- 
lease of  the  Information  would  harm  na- 
tional sectulty.  The  Initial  negotiation  proc- 
ess and  the  requirement  for  two-thirds  sup- 
port would  make  certain  pxu-ely  political  ges- 
tures wouJd  be  eliminated  and  only  those 
few  critical  Issues  would  be  forced  Into  the 
courts. 

Certainly  there  Is  room  for  variations  for 
this  suggestion.  What  cant  be  questioned 
la  the  need  for  Congress  to  move  In  this  area. 
Aa  Juatloe  Potter  Stewart  observed  m  his 
perceptive  concurring  opinion  In  the  recent 
court  case,  ". .  .  the  hallmark  of  a  truly  effec- 
tive Internal  security  system  would  be  the 
TTi^wiimmin  possible  dlsclosuTe,  recognizing 
tbat  aecrecy  can  best  be  preserved  only  when 
ctedlbUlty  Is  truly  maintained." 


THE   PEACE   CORPS   RETURNEES: 
"YOU  CAN  CHANGE  THINOS" 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvly  19.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
whole  generation  of  young  Americans, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  a  symbol  of 
selfless  service  and  dedication  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Begtm  by  President 
Kennedy,  it  has  served  to  channel  the 
energy  and  idealism  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  volunteers  Into  helping  people  around 
the  world  build  a  better  life. 

Nothing  creates  good  will  between  na- 
tions better  than  the  kind  of  direct  and 
peraonsil  contacts  between  their  people 
that  is  promoted  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
One  new  school  In  a  Latin  Amerinn 
village,  built  with  the  help  of  American 
volunteers,  can  create  more  genuine  good 
wUl  than  high-level  diplomacy  could  ever 
hope  to  achieve. 

Although  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  its 
problems  over  the  past  several  years, 
partly  due  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  partly 
due  to  increased  awareness  of  our  own 
domestic  problems,  its  mission  is  still  un- 
finished. And  those  thousands  who  have 
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served  as  Peace  CcMps  volunteers  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  service 
and  involvonmt.  "Hie  Peace  Coriis  has 
left  them  with  a  special  kind  of  dedica- 
tion. 

Last  week  in  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  I  read  an  article  about  a  few 
yoimg  volunteers  who  illustrate  this  point 
weU.  Crelghtcm  Mershon  and  Delmar  Mc- 
Caiiey,  both  former  volunteers  in  Vene- 
zuela, now  work  in  the  office  of  Louis- 
ville Mayor  Frank  Burke.  Rose  Gren- 
ough,  who  served  in  Ccdombla.  was  until 
recently  a  public  assistance  weaker.  Ca- 
mille  Erwin,  a  former  volunteer  in  Malay- 
sia, is  a  summer  8Chooltea<dier  at  Cather- 
ine Spalding  College.  James  Skelton, 
once  a  volimteer  in  Ecuador,  now  serves 
with  the  rehabilitation  services  bureau  of 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education. 

Geoffrey  Morris,  a  Louisville  lawyer, 
served  in  Sierra  Leone  and  hopes  to  run 
for  public  office.  Charles  Blau,  a  Unlver- 
versity  of  Louisville  law  student,  is  al- 
ready running  for  public  office  in  Jeffer- 
soQVille.  Hts  wife,  Cile  is  a  teacher — they 
met  as  volunteers  in  Morocco.  Kathy 
Beime,  of  Cincinnati,  spent  2  years  on 
the  tiny  Pacific  island  of  Fassaral.  And 
Barkley  Moore,  of  Lezlngtaa.  holds  the 
Peace  Corps  record  for  service — 6  years 
and  4  mcmths  in  Iran.  He  now  works  for 
the  Peace  Corps  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  hopes  to  go  into  social  work. 

The  experience  of  all  these  people  has 
shown  the  kind  of  lesson  of  involvement 
that  being  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  has 
taught  these  young  people.  As  Delmar 
McCarley  put  it: 

You  cant  change  the  world,  but  you  can 
change  things  tliat  will  help. 

Mr.  E^oeaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  article  by 
Leah  Larkln  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Courier  about  these  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans: 
PxAca  Coaps  VoLONraras  Cokk  Horn  to 

INVOLTXICXNT 

(By  Leah  Larkln) 

Ten  years  ago  this  month,  the  first  group 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  completed  their 
training  program.  In  August,  1961,  they  left 
for  Ohana  where  they  ^>ent  two  years  as 
secondary  school  teachers. 

Since  then,  approximately  45,000  Ameri- 
cans— moetly  young,  coUege  graduates — have 
given  two  years  of  voluntary  service  throtigh 
the  Peace  Corps.  They  have  served  some  00 
economically  \mderdeveloped  countries  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  AsU 
and  the  Pacific. 

Most  of  them  spent  their  term  working  In 
conununlty  development  or  teaching.  They 
Immersed  themselvee  In  another  culture. 
They  spoke  a  foreign  language,  ate  different 
food  and  practiced  strange  customs.  They 
lived  and  worked  with  the  poor  and  tried  to 
Instigate  change. 

Often  it  was  frustrating.  Frequently  It  waa 
discouraging.  Almost  always  it  was  rewarding. 

Then  they  came  home — back  to  the  land  of 
color  TVs  and  telephones,  sleek,  shiny  cars 
and  super  highwajrs,  hambtirgers  and  hot 
dogs.  It  was  strange  at  first.  Just  as  it  had 
taken  time  to  adjust  to  the  language,  the 
stares,  the  poverty  and  disease  in  their  host 
coxmtry,  it  took  time  to  re-adjust  to  America. 

The  Peace  Corps  e]q>erience  is  q>ecial. 

Whether  the  volunteers  conae  back  embrac- 
ing the  stars  and  strlpea  or  dialllualoned  wtth 
the  United  Statea,  they  are  changed  persona. 
Whether   their  two  years   were  filled  with 
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satlafylng  accompliahoaenta  or  a  suoceaalon  of 
frustrations,  most  likdy  tbey  would  do  It 
again. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  rettimed  volim- 
teers  agree  on,  it's  this:  The  experience  did 
more  for  them  than  they  did  for  the  boat 
country. 

Jiist  what  did  the  experience  do  for  the 
voltmteers?  How  did  it  change  them?  What 
happens  to  volunteers  when  they  oome 
home? 

The  Peace  Corps  has  conducted  studies  on 
returned  volunteers.  Research  shows  that  the 
eqjertence  Infiuences  many  to  seek  social 
service-type  careers  or  teaching  positions, 
virork  similar  to  that  they  did  abroad.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics,  51  per  cent  of  former  volun- 
teers go  back  to  school,  20  i>er  cent  go  into 
teaching.  20  per  cent  Into  social  service-type 
work,  4  per  cent  Into  business,  and  the  re- 
maining S  per  cent  divided  among  govern- 
ment, law  and  other  profeasions. 

Ten  former  volunteers  were  interviewed  in 
the  Louisville  area.  Of  the  10,  five  went  back 
to  school  after  returning  from  the  Peace 
Cort>s,  although  only  one  la  In  school  now. 
niere  are  teachers.  Four  work  in  social  serv- 
ice oriented  Adds.  One  is  In  government  and 
one  practioea  law. 

Camilla  Krwln,  37.  aerved  aa  a  volunteer 
In  Malaysia  (1967-'0Q)  and  now  teaches  sum- 
mer school  at  Spalding  CoUege,  from  where 
she  was  graduated.  She  sees  returned  volun- 
teers as  "subtle,  quiet  radicals.  They  dont 
talk  about  tearing  down  the  establiahment, 
but  changing  It." 

After  spending  two  years  among  the  poor, 
struggling  to  generate  change.  It  la  not  sur- 
prising that  returned  v«dunteers  are  still 
committed  to  help  their  fellow  man  and 
that  they  want  to  work  for  poaltlve  changes 
in  our  society. 

Several  of  those  mtervlewed  hope  to  be- 
come Involved  and  work  to  improve  Ameri- 
can society  through  government  and  politics. 

OeoOny  Morris,  29,  went  to  the  University 
of  Louisville  School  of  Law  after  serving  as 
a  volunteer  in  Sierra  Leone  (19eS-'67).  He 
now  practices  law  in  Louisville  with  the  Alan 
N.  Lelhaon  law  firm,  but  be  la  ocnnmltted 
to  service. 

"You've  got  to  be  in  a  position  of  power 
before  you  can  do  any  good  for  your  fellow 
man.  I  woidd  like  to  work  within  the  po- 
litical system.  Someday  I  will  nm  for  office. 
If  not,  I  certainly  hope  to  be  In  a  position 
^rtiere  I  can  infiuence  someone  in  power," 
McMTls  said. 

Charles  Blau,  38,  is  already  running  for 
office — city  judge  of  JeffersonviUe.  Blau  and 
his  wife,  cue,  wbo  is  from  JoUet.  ni.,  met  as 
volunteers  in  Morocco  (190e-'68)  and  were 
married  there.  She  is  a  teacher  at  Providence 
High  School  in  ClarksvUle.  He  is  in  law 
school  at  the  U  of  L. 

Crelghton  Mershon,  39.  works  within  the 
political  ftamework  aa  a  apedal  assistant  to 
Louisville  Mayor  Ftank  Burke.  He  earned  a 
law  degree  from  U  of  L  after  returning  from 
Venezuela   In    1986. 

Mershon,  a  graduate  of  Bellarmlne-Ursu- 
llne  CoUege.  finds  his  Peace  Corp^  experience 
helpful  in  his  current  position.  "A  tremen- 
dous number  of  foreign  visitors,  particularly 
from  Latin  America,  come  to  Louisville."  he 
said.  Because  of  hU  experience  and  abUity 
to  speak  Spanlah.  he  can  help  them.  He  also 
works  on  special  projects  with  LouisvUle's 
sister  city.  Quito.  Ecuador. 

"When  I  Joined  the  Peace  Corps,  I  thou^t 
I  would  buUd  the  worid.  Now  I  dont  think 
that  can  be  done.  You  cant  change  the 
world,  but  you  can  change  things  that  will 
htip,"  said  Delmar  McCariey,  31,  a  former 
volunteer  in  Venezuela  (I9e3-'e4). 
HKLPs  MZMoamn 

McCariey  alao  works  in  Mayor  Burke's 
office,  but  as  a  special  assistant  for  Manpov 
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FlAoxtlng.  a  prograjn  wiilcb  ooordloatM  em- 
plqjroMiit  kad  ainployxnient  tr&lnlnc  focus- 
Inc  on  tiM  ondnprlTaecad  In  tbla  area,  llc- 
CmAmf  MOPS  h»  la  now  <loing  wbat  b«  bad 
hoped  to  do — helping  mlnorlUea. 

Worklac  wltbln  the  ajratem  for  iJhange 
has  not  been  that  aatlaTi^nc  tor  an  former 
Tolunteera. 

"I  imnted  to  really  get  InTotved  and  effect 
change  when  I  got  back.  I  had  hoped  work- 
ing within  the  etrueture,  I  would  be  aide  to 
affect  rtiTi-'giT.  yet  thU  eeama  leae  and  leas 
llktiy,"  MOd  Boee  Grenoui^  38.  a  former 
volunteer  In  ColiimWa  (lM5-'87).  Idas 
Oranough.  an  alumna  of  Spalding  College, 
Moently  reelgnerl  from  her  Jcda  with  the  Work 
ZneentlTe  Program  In  the  public  aatfatance 
dlTlalon  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Soo- 
nomlc  aacurlty.  She  hopea  to  find  a  position 
In  Um  education  field. 

lioat  of  the  tomar  yolunteers  Interrlewed 
agreed  that  the  Peace  Corps  eiperlence  had 
a  bfOMdenlng  effect  on  their  attitudes  and 
views.  Many  said  It  made  tbem  a  better, 
atrongar  person.  Some  apoke  of  the  positive 
effecta  It  had  on  the  boat  country. 

"The  Peace  Oorpa  definitely  makee  you 
xnor*  aware  o<  the  worid  anmnd  you.  It  made 
us  -rery  critical  of  the  United  Statea.  It  gives 
you  an  idea  ot  the  opportunltiee  available  to 
leaUy  do  eomethlng.  You  care  more.  You 
want  to  get  InTolved,"  said  Mrs.  BUti. 

Por  CMghton  Morahon.  "It  was  a  great 
maturing  experience.  I  went  In  fresh  out  of 
eoUege.  I  didn't  reaUy  know  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  ...  It  changed  my  Ufe." 

Miss  Erwtn  summed  it  up  this  way:  "Th* 
wbde  experience  U  so  personal.  Bveryone 
can  get  something  out  of  It.  Everyone  gains 
In  some  area  where  they  were  weak.  It  makes 
■uch  a  big  difference  In  you.  You  are  never 
the  same." 

jMnes  Skstton.  SI.  a  former  vtdunteer  In 
■euador  (UM3-M).  who  now  works  for  the 
IiOUlsTlUs  Boreau  of  Behabllltatlon  Service 
m  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Kducation, 
aatd  his  ei^erlenoe  gave  him  a  "more  objec- 
tive view  of  this  county  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  another  culture."  Skelton.  a 
graduate  of  Bellarmlne-UrsuUne,  met  his 
wife.  Irma,  an  Scxiadorlan,  while  in  the  Peace 
Corps. 

All  the  former  volunteers  Interviewed  talk- 
ed about  some  of  tbelr  esperlencee  In  the 
host  country.  Yet  Kathy  Belrne's  experience 
comes  closest  to  the  original  Image  of  a  vol- 
unteer isolated  in  the  boon-docks  and  living 
In  a  mud  hut.  Miss  Blemn,  35,  q>ent  two 
years  ( 196S-70)  on  the  Mlcronealan  Island  of 
Passarl.  where  she  was  the  only  American 
ftT.w«>g  70  natives.  She  now  teaches  a  special 
Trading  program  In  Cincinnati. 

Berkley  Moore,  20.  of  Lexington,  baa  been 
called  the  "Peace  Corps  super  star"  by  a 
member  of  the  organization's  Washington 
ataff.  While  most  voltmteen  return  to  the 
U.S.  after  two  years  In  their  boat  country. 
Moore  spent  six  years  and  four  months  in 
Iran,  the  longeet  term  of  any  volunteer. 

Moore,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, la  now  working  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
this  ooimtry.  He  travels  and  speaka  to  groups 
about  the  organlaation  and  his  eiqMrlences. 
But  this  Is  temporary  and  he  hopea  to  go 
Into  social  work. 

The  value  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  "not  in  how 
much  material  progress  the  volunteer  makes, 
but  In  how  many  people  he  Influences," 
Moore  said.  "The  Peaee  Corps  goes  beyond 
the  dollars  of  foreign  aid."  He  thinks  volun- 
teers leave  a  lasting  contribution  with  the 
people  they  work  with,  and  "only  these  peo- 
ple can  develop  their  country." 

There's  no  doubt  that  Moore  made  an  Im- 
pact on  Iranians.  Since  he  left  the  country 
last  December,  he  has  received  over  400  let- 
ters from  Iran.  In  one  letter  a  student  called 
Moors  "a  vlotory  targst  becaose  yoa  show  to 
us  we  can  do  srwythlng  we  wish." 
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THE  NATIONAL  RSTIRED  TEACHERS 
ASaOdATlON  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN AS80CZATX0N  OF  REIIRJED 
FBR8C»«B  ABE  PROVINa  TBAT 
REASON,  REEtPBLT,  AND  UNDEB- 
STANDPTQ  ARE  STILL  THE  KE7S 
TO  LEGISLATIVE  SUCCESS 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  GIAIIIO 

ow  ooNwacncoT 

ra  THB  HOU8B  OT  REPRESEtrTATTVaS 

Monday,  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  caQfroQtatlon  politics  and  ncMinegoti- 
alde  demands,  the  S.9  mlllioa-member 
National  Rettied  Teachers  Association — 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
aaoB  are  proving  that  reason,  respect,  and 
understanding  are  stm  the  keys  to  legis- 
lative  success. 

These  associations  are  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  older 
Americans.  Yet  they  seek  to  worlt  with 
Government  rather  than  against  it,  as 
partners  rather  than  adversaries.  Theirs 
is  a  philosophy  of  cooperation,  not  coer- 
cion; persuasion,  not  protest.  Above  aU, 
they  conduct  their  legislative  activities 
with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  purpose 
which  reflects  the  attitudes  of  the  older 
Americans  whom  they  represent. 

As  proof  of  their  success.  President 
NlxoQ  flew  to  Chicago  last  month  to  ad- 
dress their  five-State  regional  confer- 
ence— the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  a 
President  has  left  Washingtcm  specifi- 
cally to  attend  a  meeting  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 

At  the  same  conference,  Bernard  E. 
Nash,  executive  director  of  NRTA-AARP 
and  former  UjS.  Deputy  Commissioner 
on  Aging,  explained  the  basic  legislative 
philosophy  of  his  organization.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  and  appreciative  of  Mr.  Nash's 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  recommend 
them  as  required  reading  for  any  organi- 
zation which  se^s  to  obtain  the  support 
of  Congress  for  its  eaose: 

RUCASKS   ST   BSSWAU   E.    NASB 

Welcome  to  what  Is  truly  the  moat  sig- 
nificant legislative  nwlon  In  ths  history 
of  our  AsaoclatloDs.  Before  our  distinguished 
guest  arrives,  our  Leglalatlve  Counsel  (Mr. 
Cy  Brickfield)  and  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  thoughts  on  our  Legislative  Qotds  for 
the  lS70's — and  on  the  manner  In  which  our 
Association  can  best  achieve  these  goals. 

I  am  proud  of  our  past  legislative  accom- 
plishments and  of  the  current  objectives  de- 
vdoped  by  your  Legislative  Council.  And  I 
am  equaUy  proud  of  the  methods  which  we 
have  used — and  will  continue  to  use — In 
attaining  them.  Our  leglsIaUve  philosophy  Is 
based  on  rational  dialogue,  common  senae, 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  others,  and, 
above  all,  req>ect.  Some  other  organizations 
have  today  seemingly  abandoned  these  pre- 
cepts. They  have  concluded  that  leglalatlve 
success  must  be  measured  In  decibels,  that 
noise  and  militancy  are  more  important  than 
substance  and  purpose,  that  it  is  better  to 
demand  than  to  diaciiss, 

Even  some  older  Americans,  I  am  sad  to 
say,  have  abandoned  their  dignity  for  a 
picket  sign.  Clenched-flst  cliches  about  "Sen- 
ior Power"  have  too  often  replaced  logical, 
rational.  knoiKedgeable  discourse  and  eoo- 
straeUve  action  to  meet  ths  nssds  of  older 


Our  Associations  beUeve  that  there  la. 
Indeed,  a  ''Semor  Power."  But  It  lies  In  the 
powsr  of  seniors  effectively  applied  In  con- 
structtve  action  rather  than  m  some  futile 
display  of  pressure  tactics. 

That  Is  not  our  way.  While  others 
shout,  we  speak  softly.  While  others  protest, 
we  persuade.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
wni  not  pxinnie  our  leglslattve  obJecttTSs  with 
vigor  and  puxpoaefulneas.  On  the  contrary, 
we  will  continue  to  press  at  every  level  of 
government  for  more  attention  to  the  many 
serious  problems  which  conftant  older  Amer- 
icana today.  And  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
achieve  our  goals — not  because  we  are  loud, 
not  because  we  are  mUltant.  but  because  we 
are  right. 

We  can  achieve  our  goals  for  adequate 
bousing.  Income,  health  care  and  so  forth, 
without  losing  the  dignity  which  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  older  Americans.  We  seek  from  gov- 
ernment only  that  which  we  cannot  obtain 
for  ourselves.  We  ask  to  be  partners  with 
government,  not  wards  of  it.  We  do  not  want 
special  treatment.  We  want  to  be  treated 
as  Americana — as  welcome  participants  In  the 
American  way  of  life. 

That  Is  our  leglalatlve  strategy.  And  I 
beUeve  the  visit  to  our  conference  later  this 
morning  by  President  Nixon — to  my  knowl- 
edge the  first  time  a  President  has  made  a 
special  trip  from  Washington  to  address  a 
meeting  of  older  dtlxens — Is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  strategy  works.  .  .  . 


PROGRAMS  FOR  PREGNANT 
SCHOOLGIRLS 


HON.  BELLA  S  ABZUG 

OF    MrW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  aEPBESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  July  19,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
your  attention  today  a  program  that  I 
feel  to  be  of  critical  importance.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  program  for  pregnant 
schoolgirls  under  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Service.  These  programs 
were  established  under  research  and 
demonstration  gi-ants  authorized  by  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  aim  of  these  demonstration  proj- 
ects is  to  enable  pregnant  schoolgirls  to 
continue  their  high  school  education 
during  pregnancy  and  to  provide  prena- 
tal and  hospital  delivery  care,  social 
services,  vocational  counseling,  and  fam- 
ily plazining  services.  Another  focus  of 
the  program  is  to  demonstrate  that  com- 
prehensive services  to  these  girls.  In  a 
crisis  point  In  their  lives,  can  sharply 
reduce  repeated  out-of-wedlock  preg- 
nancies. Tliese  programs  sire  supported 
by  funds  from  various  sources  including 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
OfiBce  of  Education,  and  local  resources. 

Early  in  1960,  It  was  noted  that  the 
number  of  births  to  adolescents  was  on 
the  increase  despite  a  decline  in  the 
overall  national  birth  rate.  In  1960,  a 
study  of  over  a  hundred  unwed  pregnant 
adolescent  girls  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
showed  that  over  a  5-year  period  they 
had  given  birth  to  349  babies.  The  study 
concluded  by  saying  that  these  girls  did 
not  have  any  special  services  or  commu- 
nity programs  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  need  for  a  comprehensive 
program  for  pregnant  schoolgirls  had 
bean  reoocniZML 
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There  are  now  approximately  150 
comprehensive  programs  serving  more 
than  20,000  girls  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  services  provided  by 
various  programs  are  prenatal  and  post- 
partum care,  group  and  individual  coun- 
seling, child  care  training,  personal  and 
family  living,  family  planning  informa- 
tion, and  instruction  in  homemaklng. 

The  program  in  New  York  has  been 
particularly  innovative  in  Its  approach 
to  providing  comprehensive  services  to 
the  pregnant  teenager.  The  New  York 
program  has  achieved  such  notable  ac- 
complishments as:  First,  establishing  a 
program  of  service  to  putative  fathers; 
second,  establishing  group  wcn-k  with  the 
siblings  of  the  pregnant  school  age  girls; 
third,  providing  social  work  follow- 
through  for  at  least  1  year  following 
Urth;  fourth,  establishment  of  infant 
day-eare  centers  for  the  babies  of  the 
girls;  fifth,  the  establishment  of  a  family 
counseling  program  for  the  parents  of 
the  pregiuuit  girl  and  the  putative  fa- 
ther: sixth,  patient  care  on  Individual 
appointment  basis ;  seventh,  use  of  nurse- 
mldwives  and  a  pediatric  nursing  coun- 
sdoe;  eighth,  establishment  of  a  oom- 
mimlty  resource  program — ^whlch  is 
aimed  at  hdping  the  girls  to  learn  to 
know  and  use  total  community  resources. 
The  program  is  also  set  up  to  help  the 
girls  grow  culturally,  as  well  as  to  learn 
to  use  leisio'e  time  constructively. 

These  programs  have  demonstrated 
comprehensive  services  can  sharply  re- 
duce repeated  out-of-wedlock  pregnan- 
cies. New  York  City  has  an  outstanding 
record,  for  in  one  of  its  programs  only 
11  out  of  492  girls  had  a  subsequent  preg- 
nancy out  of  wedlock  after  2  srears.  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  pregnant  school  girls 
projects  In  New  York  City  are  unusually 
valuable.  These  programs  provide  to 
many  pregnant  gtrls  in  need  of  help  the 
opporkmlty  to  receive  it  at  an  age  when 
there  is  much  room  for  learning,  future 
planning,  and  change. 

I  encourage  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  beer  in  mind  the  benefits  of  these 
programs  are  bringing  to  those  young 
women  in  need  of  help  and  encourage- 
ment. The  entire  spectrum  of  programs 
conducted  by  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Service  are  improving  the  quality 
of  life  among  low-income  mothers  and 
their  offspring,  and  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the 
Coalition  for  Health  Funding  that  $325 
million  be  appropriated  for  maternal 
and  child  health  activities  authorities 
under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  text  of  these  recommendations  are 
included  for  your  examination: 

MATBUIAI.   AMD   CHUJ>   BXAI.TH   ACTIVITIES 

In  February  1069  President  Nixon  called 
for  "a  national  commitment  to  providing  all 
American  children  an  opjxjrtunity  for  health- 
ful and  sttmulating  development  during  the 
first  five  years  of  life."  The  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  now  calls  for  tangible 
manlfestatkm  of  that  conmiltment,  and  we 
earnestly  beseech  the  assistance  of  Congress. 
As  a  first  step,  the  Academy  recommends  an 
approjMlatlon  of  (325  million  for  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  activities  under  Title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  an  Increase  of  S90 
minion  over  the  Prssldsnt's  fiscal  year  1B72 
request. 
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I.  PoaicoiiA  asAMTa 
A.  Mstamal  and  Child  Hsaltb  Berrloas: 
States  uss  Vsdval  funds,  togethar  with 
the  state  and  kxal  fonds,  for  ths  ocodoot  ot 
programs  to  promote  ths  health  of  mothacs 
and  children.  Thsse  programs  Include  soch 
services  as  prenatal  and  poa^artum  clinics, 
visits  by  public  hsalth  nuraas  to  homes  be- 
fore and  after  babies  are  bom  to  help  moth- 
ers care  for  their  Infants,  well-dilld  cUnlcs 
where  mothers  can  bring  their  bablee  and 
yoting  children  for  examination  and  Immun- 
i7^f.in««  and  conferences  where  mothers  may 
receive  competent  advice  on  how  to  prevent 
Illness  and  any  questions  about  the  care  of 
infants  can  be  answered.  Early  detection  and 
prevention  are  the  basis  of  this  program 
wherein  children  receive  visual  screening, 
audlometric  screening,  dental  screening,  Im- 
munizations and  periodic  examinations.  The 
program  assists  in  meeting  inpatient  hoqdtal 
or  maternity  home  expenses  for  mothers  In 
eonnsctlan  with  the  maternity  cycle. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  state  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  programs  have  not 
been  supported  by  Increased  Federal  funds. 
except  tor  a  recent  modest  Increase  In  appro- 
priation mandated  toward  family  planning 
activlttes.  Tb«  propoaed  1973  appropriation  Is 
the  same  amount  as  approprl&ted  In  1971. 
Increased  Federal  support  Is  necessary  so 
that  programs  might  not  only  continue 
services  at  the  present  level  but  might  also 
expand  and  Improve  programs  to  provide 
services  to  more  women  and  to  more  chil- 
dren. 

B.    CRIPPLXO    CBIU>BKN'S    SRVICXS 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  Crlj^led 
Children's  Services  provides  that  such  serv- 
ices shoiild  be  made  available  to  all  children 
In  every  state  by  1975.  Last  year  approxi- 
mately 490,000  children  received  phytddan 
services  under  the  Crippled  Children's  Pro- 
gram and  84,000  were  hospitalized. 

The  scope  of  services  provided  has  been 
expanded  since  the  program  was  established 
in  1935  from  the  provision  of  service  to  chil- 
dren with  orthopedic  handicaps  capable  of 
surgical  correction  to  multiple  handicapped 
children;  mentally  retarded  children;  chil- 
dren with  cystic  fibrosis,  hemophilia,  and 
leukemia;  and  so  forth.  35,000  children  with 
congenital  heart  defects  were  treated  through 
Crippled  Children's  Programs  in  1969,  a  six- 
teen fold  Increase  In  the  number  since  1960 
when  2,200  were  treated. 

States  are  attempting  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  rural  areas  periodically  travdlng 
from  town  to  town  to  conduct  clinics,  locat- 
ing handicapped  children,  providing  diag- 
nostic evaluation  and  then  attempting  to 
provide  medical  care,  hospitalisation  and 
continuing  care  to  those  youngsters  In  need. 
States  are  innovating  through  the  Crippled 
Children's  Program  attempting  to  reduce  the 
length  and  frequency  of  hospitalization,  es- 
tablishing regicMial  treatment  centers,  and 
combining  the  health  and  educational  needs 
of  chUdren  through  preschool  rehablUtatlon 
projects. 

Unfortunately,  many  Crippled  Children's 
Projects  are  making  little  or  no  progress 
toward  the  inclusion  of  more  handicapped 
ChUdren,  and  Indeed  many  states  have  been 
forced  to  keep  their  programs  at  a  station- 
ary level  refusing  to  include  children  In 
need  of  service. 

Appropriations  are  deeperately  needed  to 
provide  services  to  crippled  chlldiien  not  now 
receiving  care.  In  1970  the  i^jproprlation  for 
this  program  was  $58  million,  and  m  1971 
the  appropriation  was  Increased  to  $58.6  mil- 
lion. General  inflationary  pressures,  Increased 
cost  of  hospitalization,  and  increase  in  physi- 
cians fees  permit  few  Crippled  Children's  Pro- 
grams to  continue  at  their  present  program 
level  and  many  are  making  substantial  cut- 
backs in  the  variety  of  services  provided  as 
well  as  the  number  of  children  reached. 

C.  Recommendations : 


Ths  reoent  platasnlng  of  Fedwsl  suppoct 
for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Ssrvtoss  and 
Ck^tpled  ChUdnn^  Osxihjss  bss  atgnUlcantly 
affected  state  pragraias  rssultlng  In  many 
Inatsncws  In  the  summation  of  sanrlees,  drtay 
of  serrloes,  loas  of  program  personaal  and  a 
treeae  on  vacant  poattlona.  Ths  Amarlean 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  reoammsnda  that  ths 
Congress  apptopriats  $lB8.a6  »""'«««  for 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  tormnla  grants. 
This  incre^ue  of  $38.6  million  la  an  Invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  dollar  wbleh  win  not 
only  improve  ths  health  oare  at  those  seived 
by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Crip- 
pled ChUdren'a  Programs  but  will  serve  ss 
a  corridor  towards  Improving  the  quality  of 
Ufe  among  American  people. 

n.  paojscT  osAim 

A.  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Projecta: 
The  Infant  mortality  rate  In  the  United 

States  reached  an  alltlme  record  low  In  1970 
reflected  by  the  provisional  rate  of  19.8  deaths 
of  bablea  under  one  year  of  age  for  each  1,000 
live  births.  This  represents  a  decrease  of 
4.3  percent  from  the  previous  low  established 
In  1969.  By  color,  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
in  1970  was  17.9  for  the  white  population  and 
31.8  for  all  others.  This  is  one  of  the  narrow- 
est gaps  '^ver  recorded. 

The  Infant  mortaUty  rates  are  being  de- 
creased significantly  In  laige  cities  of  this 
nation  due  to  the  tremendous  Impact  of 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Projects  (UttI). 
These  projects  have  been  established  In  areas 
whwe  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  ratea 
were  among  the  highest. 

The  need  for  these  special  inojects  cur- 
rently exceed  the  resources  being  made  avail- 
able. New  project  appUcatlons  cannot  h* 
funded  and  currently  existing  programs  are 
unable  to  expand  services  to  an  estimated 
quarter-million  high  risk  women.  Oeq>lta 
this  Inadequacy,  the  propoaed  budget  of 
the  President  makes  no  provision  for  an 
expansion  of  the  number  of  mothers  and 
Infants  served. 

The  importanoe  of  these  projects  reaches 
beyond  a  statistical  Juatlfleatlon,  for  the 
fundamental  boieat  of  these  efforts  is  the 
Improved  quaUty  at  Ufe  for  mothers  and 
their  newborn  Infants. 

B.  ChUdren  and  Touth  Projects: 
ChUdren  and  Touth  Projects  provide  eom- 

pr^enstve  health  serrloes  to  echoed  and  pre- 
school ChUdren  In  areas  where  low  income 
families  are  concentrated.  Forty-one  percent 
of  those  registered  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  67%  were  ages  1  to  9.  The  impact  of 
these  projecta  toward  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  children  of  this  nation  are 
borne  out  In  data  reflecting  the  decreaae  m 
Illness  among  children  served,  a  50%  decrease 
In  the  number  of  children  requiring  hos- 
pitalization, and  a  reduction  In  the  length 
of  stay  of  ho^>ltallsatlon. 

Children  are  most  reaponstve  to  therapy, 
and  one  of  the  Inyjortant  objectives  of  the 
Children  and  Touth  Projects  is  screening  for 
oorreetable  defects.  Screening  progran.s  for 
visual  Impairment,  hearing  loss,  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  and  associated  foUowup 
treatment  have  been  oomponents  ol  many 
projects.  Work  Is  underway  to  document  the 
prevalence  of  malnutrition  in  Children  and 
Touth  registrants  and  to  develop  innovative 
programs  to  correct  this  serious  problem. 

Through  preventive  health  servloes.  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  these  projects  are  as- 
suring that  the  advanoee  and  advantagee  of 
pediatrics  are  provided  to  low  moome  chil- 
dren. These  programs  document  improved 
health  of  chUdren  served,  yet  the  areas  of 
unmet  need  are  many.  Expansion  of  present 
programs  and  the  establishment  of  new  proj- 
ects in  areas  where  health  care  ii»kies  ars 
badly  needed  will  not  be  achieved  by  a  token 
Increase  in  appropriations. 

C.  Dental  Health  of  ChUdran: 

SecUon  510  of  Title  V  provides  that  apodal 
project   grants  nu^   be  mads   to  promote 
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I  taMltb  of  ehlldnn  and  youth  of  Khool 
«r  prMeteal  ags,  putteoUily  In  am»  with 

gnrntB.  not  to  nemuA  n%  ot  tlM  oasta  of  aar 
piQjaet.  an  avaUaUa  to  Stat*  tealth  acanetw, 
to  taMltH  acaneiaa  of  any  poUtlcal  snbdlTl- 
Hon  of  a  state,  and  to  any  otbar  pubUo  or 
nonpraflt  prlvata  agency,  Inatltatun  or  wga- 
nlmatton.  During  tbe  flacal  yoar  1971  only 
■•van  •ooli  paoJaeU  war*  in  oparation. 

It  to  aatUnatad  tbat  half  of  aU  cbUdr«n  In 
tba  VJO.  vmdar  aga  15  hara  nerar  vlaltcd  a 
dentist,  and  ths«t  S  oat  of  4  oblldran  llTlng 
In  low  tnoome  DunlUas  bays  narer  bean  to 
a  dantlat.  Tba  Impact  of  prapbylaxU  and 
•arly  treatment  can  be  seen  In  evidence  col- 
lected tbrougb  tbe  dental  aemoee  ooatp»- 
nent  of  tbe  C  *  T  Projeota  wherein,  at  recaU 
•xanUnationa.  tbe  number  of  dental  carries 
for  children  treated  bad  decreased  by  be- 
tween 60  and  W  percent. 

Sereral  oomnninltlea  are  In  the  process  of 
deraloptng  dental  care  projects  to  imng  the 
benefits  cf  this  actlTlty  to  children  in  low 
Inooma  famlllaa.  The  miTitmat  ^proprlatlon 
for  this  aetmty  In  1971  provided  funds  for 
the  estabUshment  of  seven  projeota,  but  five 
tUnee  ss  many  programs  might  be  started 
Immediately  If  appropriations  were  available. 

D.  Recommendation: 

Tbe  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $130  million 
In  Maternal  and  Child  Health  for  q>ecad 
project  granto  authorized  under  TlUe  V  of 
tba  Social  Security  Act.  This  repreaents  an 
inereaae  of  940  million  over  tbe  Admlnls- 
tratlon'a  piopoeed  budget,  indeed  a  smaU 
measure  to  an  activity  deatgnated  as  deserv- 
ing of  a  national  commitment.  The  "fund- 
able but  no  funds  available"  dilemma  m\ist 
be  broken  if  we  wish  to  further  reduce  infant 
mortality,  decrease  boepltaUzatlon  frequency 
and  rate,  and  Improve  the  health  status  of 
luban  and  rural  low  income  populations. 

m.   BSSKAaCH   AMD  TaAHflNO 

A.  Research: 

Studlee  which  ahow  promise  of  substan- 
tially contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
Mktemal  and  Child  Health  and  Crippled 
Ohlldren's  Servloes  are  supported  throvigh 
research  grants  authorised  under  Title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Current  studlea  In- 
clude the  unwanted  pregnancy,  tbe  unwanted 
child,  long  term  results  of  care  for  children 
with  limb  defldendes.  a  national  study  of 
maternity  care,  development  of  modela  of 
family  planning  programs,  systems  analysis 
of  pediatric  dlnle  efficiency,  and  studies  de- 
signed to  identify  factors  contributing  to  in- 
terstate differences  in  infant  mortaUty.  Re- 
aearoh  into  health  delivery  systems  for  moth- 
era  and  also  for  children  have  received  a 
priority. 

B.  Training: 

The  Ifatemal  and  Child  Health  Title  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  authorizes  training  of 
personnel  for  health  care  and  related  seivicea 
provided  to  mothers  and  children,  particu- 
larly mentaUy  retarded  children  and  children 
with  multiple  bandic^iM.  This  training  sup- 
port to  hdplng  to  increase  the  health  man- 
power pool  and  to  aaslwting  also  In  the  devd- 
opment  at  an  eipanded  role  for  aUied  health 
peraonnel.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  funds 
have  been  used  in  the  past  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  nurse  midwife  and  pedl- 
atne  nuiae  associste  so  th*t  more  effective 
nursing  skills  might  extend  tbe  scope  of 
health  servlaes  and  inerease  their  availability. 
Vartoua  aUled  health  training  programs  are 
supported  through  thto  authorisation  and 
several  projects  have  been  eatabliahed  to  as- 
sure that  trains  ss  might  move  up  the  career 
ladder  as  tbey  gain  experience  and  inerease 
their  health  knowledge. 

C.  Bacommendatlon  of  the  Level  of  rund- 
ing: 

It  to  sasantlsl  that  reaeanh  and  training 
aetlvttles  of  the  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health 
are  funded  adaquattiy  so  as  to  psr> 
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mlt  a  ecnxtlntied  Impact  upon  the  delivery 
of  health  asrvlaaa.  Due  to  tha  yrwii^»y«t  of 
ttaaae  programs  and  tbslr  affaot  on  tha  plan- 
ning and  dUlmy  ol  baalth  ear*  to  motbars 
and  diUdrsn,  tba  Araarlean  Aeademy  of  Fa- 
dlatnoa  recommends  an  Inersass  of  911  mll- 
Uon  to  a  level  of  983.35  million. 

family  planning  tervice* 

Pamily  planning  to  an  wssentisl  component 
of  comprehensive  health  programs,  nimlly 
planning  reducee  Infant  and  maternal 
morbidity  and  mortaUty,  enables  women  *o 
decide  the  number  of  children  they  wish  to 
have,  and  permits  spacing  of  offspring. 

Tbe  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  sup- 
porta  the  appropriation  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  amount  of  990.9  million  for 
family  planning  services. 

Oomnfunicabl*  diteaae  control 

Measles  baa  increased  by  170%  (30.900 
casee  reported)  from  October  1970  through 
March  1971  as  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  rate  of  immunisation  against 
measles  of  children  1-4  years  of  age  in  oen- 
tral  dty  poverty  areas  has  dropped  to  41% 
thto  past  year. 

■pldemlc  poUo  to  a  threat  unless  vlgorotis 
vaoelnatkxi  tf  orts  are  carried  out.  The  polio 
immunisation  levela  have  steadily  dropped 
since  1964.  with  only  half  of  the  children  of 
low  income  urban  famlllee  currently  pro- 
tected. 

The  "stop  rubeUa"  program  has  reached 
about  half  of  the  child  p<^ulation  to  data. 

Venereal  disease  to  spreading  at  alarming 
rates. 

States  and  local  communities  are  hampered 
in  their  Immunization  efforta  because  of  a 
ahortage  of  funds.  The  Administration  has 
sought  no  funds  under  the  Communicable 
Disease  Control  Act  passed  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress which  authorisee  $90  million  in  flacal 
year  1973  to  assist  the  states  In  mounting 
meaningful  programs.  It  to  estimated  that 
913  to  $15  million  are  needed  only  to  effect 
a  national  commitment  to  measles  eradica- 
tion. Concentrated  efforta  are  needed  to 
eradicate  theee  diseases  which  now  should 
be  extinct,  and  a  Federal  financial  commit- 
ment to  support  local  and  stata  efforta  to 
imperative. 

Lead  based  paint  poiaoning 
Lead  based  paint  poisoning  to  a  silent 
epidemic,  ravaging  the  Uvee  and  minds  of 
young  children.  Funds  have  not  been  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  to  mount 
pilot  programa  of  aoreening.  education,  medi- 
cal treatment  and  housing  rehabilitation.  The 
Aeademy  recommends  930  million  be  ap(>ro- 
priated  for  use  by  communities  as  seed 
money  in  establishing  lead  eradication  pro- 
grams. 
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"THE  WELFARE  BILL— SUSPICIONS 
BORNE  OUT" 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or   MikSTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad- 
dress myself  today  to  an  Issue  of  which 
we  were  all  aware  when  we  voted  on 
HJl.  1  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  subject 
that  we  choee  to  ignore — to  sweep  under 
the  rug — to  try  to  forget.  Much  as  we 
tried  to  blot  from  our  minds  the  plight 
of  those  whose  very  existence  was  af- 
fected by  our  decisions  on  that  bill. 

I  am  q>eakin«  of  the  willingness — in 
fact,  the  eagerness — of  our  State  Gov- 
ernments to  cut  back  on  the  level  of 
assistance  granted  to  welfare  redpients. 
We  all  knew  that  this  was  the  case  when 


we  voted  to  aco^t  HJt.  1  and  title  IV. 
Some  of  us  spoke  of  this  leglslatltm  as 
the  best  poesiUe  biU  that  could  be  en- 
acted at  this  time. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  knew  that  as 
a  consequenoe  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  would  face  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  meager  assistance  granted 
them  by  the  State  governments.  There 
was  also  much  rhetoric  durtng  that  de- 
bate about  insuring  that  welfare  recipi- 
ents did  not  cheat  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  or  the  localities  by  illegally 
applying  for  benefits.  One  would  have 
thought  that  individuals  on  welfare  were 
a  different  breed  of  person — constantly 
looking  for  a  means  to  cheat  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

Two  recent  newspaper  accounts  have 
made  abundantly  clear  the  hypocrisy 
and  deviousness  of  much  that  we  said 
on  this  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  1.  One  story  disclosed  that  a 
confidential  Federal  survey  had  found 
that  10  States,  and  possibly  more,  are 
reducing  welfare  boieflts  this  year.  Spe- 
cialists in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  found  that  addi- 
tional reductions  were  likely  in  12  more 
States.  The  Members  of  this  House  did 
not  require  the  leaking  of  such  a  study 
to  Inform  them  of  this  alarming  trend 
among  the  States  and  localities. 

We  are  in  touch  with  our  State  gov- 
ernors. We  are  abreast  of  political  de- 
velopments outside  of  this  building  and 
this  city.  We  knew  that  the  States  were 
heeding  the  pressures  to  reduce  theit 
budgets  and  that  welfare  recipients 
would  be  those  most  sharply  affected  by 
these  economy  measures. 

In  light  of  this  knowledge,  what  did 
we  do  on  June  18  when  we  approved 
HJl.  1?  We  adopted  a  hold  hamile.s!- 
provision  under  which  States  are  pro-' 
vided  added  incentives  to  heighten  the 
trend  toward  lower  benefits.  The  politi- 
cal reality  of  the  moment  makes  clear 
what  the  language  of  the  bill  does  not. 

The  second  article  concerning  the  wel- 
fare situation  was  not  a  leak  from  HEW. 
It  was  an  account  of  a  report  that  was 
released  by  the  Department.  This  study 
showed  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
welfare  recipients  in  this  country  in  1970 
were  suspected  of  fraud  by  State  agen- 
cies. This  information  as  well  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  my  colleagues. 

Nevertheless  it  is  common  Indeed  for 
a  disciission  of  the  welfare  sltuati(m  to 
proceed  unencumbered  by  the  weight  oT 
such  statistical  fact.  We  speak  of  peo- 
ple remaining  on  welfare  instead  of  be- 
coming productive  members  of  our  so- 
ciety when  only  5  percent  of  those  on 
welfare  are  considered  employable  by 
government  agency  standards.  We  decry 
the  endless  cycle  of  welfare  dependency 
In  which  several  generations  of  a  family 
remain  on  public  assistance,  but  we  fail 
to  muster  sufficient  money  or  cf>ocem  to 
cope  with  the  problems  that  imderlie  this 
situation. 

The  necessity  of  bettering  our  wdfare 
system  is  the  paramount  domestic  issue 
before  this  Congress.  We  cannot  deal 
with  this  problem  by  appealing  to  popu- 
lar prejudices  while  lgiu>ring  the  realities 
and  the  consequences  of  the  situatioti 
before  us.  If  the  American  people  are  to 
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regain  in  some  small  measure  their  faith 
in  the  efficacy  and  the  intentions  of  our 
system  of  government  and  thoee  who  are 
a  part  of  it,  we  must  enact  a  true  wdf  are 
reform  bill  this  year.  Hopefully,  the  Sen- 
ate will  help  us  in  achieving  this  goal.  To 
do  so,  the  Senate  must  make  major  im- 
provements in  the  legislation  which  was 
passed  by  this  body. 

I  have  circulated  a  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Uiis  House.  It  is  our  intent  to 
send  this  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  concern  for  the  passage  of  a 
true  welfare  reform  bill  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
us  in  this  vital  effort  by  adding  their 
names  to  the  letter  which  I  now  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  mint. 

Dkab  Ssn atocs  (all  members  of  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee) :  If  true  welfare  reform 
to  to  be  enacted  In  thto  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, It  to  incumbent  upon  the  Senate,  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  draft  legislation  which 
will  forcefully  deal  with  the  welfare  cristo 
before  us.  Some  of  us  voted  for  Title  IV  of 
HJl.  1  when  it  was  before  us  in  tbe  House 
of  Representatives.  Some  of  us  did  not.  Nona 
of  us  to  fuUy  satisfied  with  the  bm  as  It 
now  stands. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing changes  which  must  be  made  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan  if  it  to 
to  represent  a  real  step  forward  in  the  re- 
form of  our  welfare  system. 

(1).  State*  must  maintain  their  present 
level  of  henefits.  No  welfare  reclpienta  should 
be  worse  off  financially  under  tbe  new  pro- 
gram than  they  are  under  tbe  present  AFDC 
system.  President  Nixon  made  this  commit- 
ment to  the  nation  when  he  annoiinced  hto 
welfare  reform  program  In  August.  1969. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  states,  reclpienta 
are  currenUy  receiving  higher  beneflta  than 
the  $3400  floor  established  in  HJL  1.  The 
federal  government  must  pledge  to  undertake 
a  significant  percentage  of  the  cost  if  the 
states  are  realistically  to  be  expected  to  sup- 
plement the  new  federal  pajrment  levels.  The 
hold  harmless  provision  does  not  provide 
sufficient  assurance  that  states  wiU  main- 
tain their  current  level  of  beneflta. 

(2).  The  $2400  benefit  level  for  fAP-OFF 
recipient*  to  inadequate  and  inequitable.  Ad- 
mlntotratlon  spokesmen  have  admitted  that 
such  to  true.  We  caniaot  establlah  a  pay- 
ment level  that  is  woefully  below  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Neither  can  we  support  the  payment 
standards  currently  in  the  bill  which  would 
result  in  an  aged  couple  receiving  the  same 
stipend  from  the  government  that  a  poor 
famUy  of  four  does. 

(3)  Payments  to  FAP-OFF  families  must 
be  adjusted  automatically  to  the  rise  in  the 
cost-of-living.  Thto  principle  has  been 
adopted  for  Social  Security  beneflclarles 
under  Title  I  of  HR.  1.  If  It  to  not  extended 
to  FAP-OFF  reclpienta.  their  status  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  will  again  be  worsened. 

(4)  Uathers  of  children  under  six  must 
not  be  required  to  seek  job  training.  Under 
current  law,  th«  mother  may  remain  in  the 
home  until  her  chUd  reaches  the  age  of  alx. 
Tbe  Administration  supporta  keeping  the 
age  level  at  thto  point.  The  change  in  tbe  law 
under  HJl.  1  to  certainly  not  in  accord  with 
our  desires  to  strengthen  the  family  unit  of 
tbe  welfare  reclpienta. 

(6)  Adequate  funding  must  be  provided 
for  <ihild  care  centers  and  for  the  fob  train- 
ing-emptoyment  aspects  of  the  biU.  We  can- 
not force  mothers  to  regtoter  for  Job  train- 
ing If  the  chUd  care  available  for  their  off- 
qiring  to  not  In  tlie  best  interests  of  the  well 
being  of  those  children.  That  will  assuredly 
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not  be  Um  caae  if  we  faU  to  Inorease  tbe 
praeent  aUooatlaa  <rf  $3  bUUon  for  tba  oblld 
care  of  1)4  itHton  ohUdren. 

It  to  tba  AdmlnistraUon's  astlmato  that 
3.0  million  families  onntaln  people  who  wUl 
regtoter  for  amploymant  servloea.  Yet  HJL  1 
I>rovidaa  for  only  413.000  training  and  job 
placemen  ta  alota  and  800,000  public  servloe 
jobs.  The  siun  allotted  for  Job  training  to 
only  9640  million.  We  cannot  h<dd  out  child 
care  centers  and  job  training  as  panaceas  to 
the  endless  cycle  of  welfare  dependency  U  we 
faU  to  fund  those  programs  at  a  realistic 
level. 

(6)  Proper  u>orkittg  conditions  must  be  in- 
sured for  welfare  recipients.  People  should 
not  be  forced  to  accept  work  at  91J0  an  hour, 
^  of  tbe  federal  minimum  wage.  Tbe  only 
provision  in  the  btU  limiting  the  types  of 
jobs  to  which  reclpienta  can  be  assigned  to  a 
prohibition  against  their  being  used  to  break 
strikes.  Further  protections  must  be  added 
to  the  biU  to  guarantee  that  employed  wel- 
fare reclpienta  will  not  be  forced  to  work 
under  substandard  conditions. 

(7)  The  rights  guaranteed  to  tpelfare  re- 
cipienta  under  current  law  must  not  be 
tampered  uHth.  The  provtolons  of  HJl.  1  per- 
mitting tbe  states  to  reimpoee  residency  ra- 
qiiirementa  and  weakening  the  prooadmal 
rlghta  of  welfare  reclpienta  are  most  glaring- 
ly in  disaccord  with  thto  principle.  If  we 
aspoet  welfare  reclpienta  to  become  fuU 
cltiaens  of  our  aodety.  they  must  -be  treated 
aa  such. 

(8)  Sligtbility  for  assistance  must  be  based 
on  the  current  need  of  the  appUoant.  KJEL  1 
would  disqualify  any  person  who  had  earned 
an  amount  of  Income  over  the  previous  nine 
mcmtbs  that,  if  earned  regularly,  would  make 
him  Ineligible  for  assistance.  Thto  provtolon  to 
highly  discriminatory  towards  seasonal 
workers,  such  as  migrant  laborers.  Thto  marks 
a  change  from  the  presesnt  practice  of  eligi- 
bility being  baaed  on  current  need. 

(9)  Assistance  must  be  provided  for  indi- 
gent couples  tDithout  children  as  veil  as  sin- 
gle individuals.  At  present  some  states  have 
undertaken  such  asstotanoe  ptograma  without 
any  federal  financial  assistance.  Coverage 
should  be  extended  to  such  iiullvlduato  under 
tbe  Family  Aastotance  Plan. 

Tbe  need  for  overhaul  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem is  the  paramount  domestic  issue  we  face 
in  this  session  of  tbe  Congress.  If  we  are 
to  restore  in  some  small  measure  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  our  elected  sys- 
tem c^  government,  we  must  deal  fortbrigbtly 
and  equitably  with  the  welfare  cristo  by  mak- 
ing HJL  1  a  true  step  forward  in  the  reform 
of  the  welfare  system. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
MUST  REVAMP  ITS  POLICIES  ON 
PREVENTION  OP  "EXOTIC"  DIS- 
EASES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
current  outbreak  of  Venezuelan  equine 
encephal<unyletis — VEE — is  confined  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  country,  it 
appears  likely  that  this  disease  may 
spread.  Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  declared  an  emergency,  and  has  or- 
dered that  all  horses  in  a  five-State  area 
of  the  Southwest  be  vaccinated  agafnst 
the  diseaee.  We  are  all  very  coDoemed 
about  this  because  the  disease  is  not  only 
fatal  to  horses,  but  it  can  be  highly  in- 
fectious to  humans  as  well. 
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What  is  eapedally  distressing,  how- 
ever, is  that  this  outbreak  could  have 
been  averted  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  had  not  discouraged  the  testing 
of  a  VEE  vaccine  through  its  licensing 
procedures. 

This  lack  of  foresight  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  originally  called 
to  my  attention  by  a  horse  breeder  in  my 
district  who  advised  me  that  he  and 
other  concerned  persons  and  groups  had 
been  warning  USDA  for  quite  some  time 
now  that  an  outbreak  was  Imminent. 
Upon  further  investigation,  I  learned 
that  USDA  had  Indeed  dragged  its  feet 
on  this  matter. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  progression  of 
VEE  northward  over  the  yetu%.  A  major 
outbreak  was  treated  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  several  years  ago.  There  were 
also  emergencies  in  Panama.  Costa  Rica, 
and  San  Salvador  in  Central  America. 

Before  November  of  1970,  6,000  horses 
were  dead  of  this  disease  in  Mexico.  At 
that  time  the  American  Horse  Council 
Issued  a  position  paper  calling  upon 
USDA  to  take  precautionary  measures 
against  VEE.  and  suggested  guidelines 
for  action  in  case  the  disease  did  enter 
the  country.  By  then  it  was  not  a  question 
of  whether  the  disease  would  enter  the 
country,  but  when. 

Yet,  it  was  not  untU  March  of  1971 
that  the  USDA  Agricultural  Research 
Service  announced  its  intention  to  eval- 
uate the  VEE  threat. 

This  delay  might  be  understandable  if 
we  did  not  know  anything  about  VEE. 
However,  we  know  quite  a  bit  about  this 
disease,  and  a  human  vaccine  against 
VEE  has  existed  for  many  years. 

This  vaccine  was  originally  developed 
by  the  Depcutment  of  Defense  for  use 
among  soldiers  who  mi^t  be  infected 
with  the  disease  through  germ  warfare. 
The  VEE  virus  is  considered  a  powerful 
biological  weapon. 

What  is  still  not  known,  however,  is 
whether  this  vaccine  is  safe  and  effective 
for  horses.  No  drug  firms  were  willing  to 
risk  the  expense  of  testing  the  vaccine 
because  there  was  no  chance  of  ever 
getting  the  vaccine  licensed  under  cur- 
rent USDA  policy. 

It  has  been  a  policy  of  long  standing  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
not  issue  licenses  for  products  produced 
from  biological  agents  which  cause  dis- 
ease exotic  to  this  country.  VEE  is  such 
a  disease. 

One  Pennsylvania  firm,  the  National 
Drug  Co.  in  Swiftwater,  applied  for  li- 
censing of  this  vaccine  over  10  years  ago. 
but  was  dmied  by  USDA  under  this  pol- 
icy. Negotiations  between  USDA  and  the 
National  Drug  Co.  have  been  going  on 
even  up  untU  the  time  of  the  VEE  out- 
break. 

The  Department  (^  Agriculture  was  no 
doubt  trying  to  be  prudent  in  establish- 
ing this  policy,  but  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  very  real  threat  posed  by  dis- 
eases alien  to  this  country  but  which 
could  easily  be  carried  across  our  borders. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  facilities  in 
the  United  States  for  properly  testing 
thto  vaccine,  and  the  only  planned  facil- 
ity in  Denver  will  not  be  ready  until  this 
fall.  The  USDA  Is  currently  engaged  in 
a  testing  program  in  Mezieo  in  coopera- 
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tkn  with  ttM  UB.  PubUe  Health  Serrice 
md  the  llBiVam  QortxtaataA. 

Bawvnr,  the  raralte  of  theM  tesU  will 
aot  be  known  mittl  the  middle  of  next 
montiti.  Nw  9X9  the  tests  broad  enoqiai  or 
conusehAslTe  enough  to  nuet  XJSDA's 
own  ertteria  tor  Ueensing  the  vaodne. 

As  a  result  at  this  lack  of  loredgfat  we 
are  faced  with  the  unhappy  altematlw 
of  combatinc  a  disease  with  an  untested 
▼acdne  frtileh  eould  actuaHy  spread 
rather  than  contain  VKE. 

Also.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must 
now  resort  to  pesticides  to  prevent  the 
further  mread  ot  VEB  because  It  Ib  sus- 
pected that  this  disease  Is  carried  by 
culex  and  salt  water  mosquitoes.  TUa  is 
oocurrtnc  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
curtalllnc  rather  than  expandlnff  the  use 
of  pesticides  because  of  thOr  potoitlal 
for  beinc  harmful  to  the  environment. 

m  fairness  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  must  say  that  they  are  doing 
all  they  can  be  doing  at  the  present  time 
to  contain  and  eradicate  VEE.  However, 
their  actions  amount  to  locking  the  bam 
door  after  the  horse  Is  gone. 

I  have  written  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  urging  Secretary  Hardin  to 
use  this  experience  as  the  basis  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  their  policies  with  refer- 
ence to  exotic  diseases  and  their  jireven- 
tloQ.  m  the  future,  we  must  lo<A  far  be- 
yond our  own  borders  for  potential 
threats  to  our  human  and  livestock  popu- 
lations. We  should  try  to  anticipate  and 
prepare  to  meet  these  exotic  diseases 
with  the  fun  realization  that  they  can 
find  their  way  into  this  country. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  ntaoAMA 
nt  THS  BOU8K  OF  BKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  Julw  19.  1971 

ICr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remaito  in  the 
Rbcoko.  I  include  the  following  oonmien- 
tary  on  the  misuse  of  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources: 

Mmns  OF  Nation's  Natubax.  Rxsoobcxs 

Slno*  World  War  n,  man  baa  consumed 
mora  of  the  world's  natural  resources  than 
since  the  time  he  first  came  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  leading  ln> 
dustrtal  nation,  makes  up  about  6  percent  of 
the  worldl  population,  but  consumes  S8  per- 
cent of  the  world'k  total  energy  outpttt.  More 
gas.  oU.  ooal  and  nuclear  energy  la  used  In 
the  U.S.  than  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Brltam, 
West  Oermany  and  Japan  combined. 

Our  unbridled  economic  growth,  however. 
Is  now  producing  some  symptoms  of  misuse 
of  our  natural  reaouroea — growing  pollution 
proUema  and  a  growing  energy  crisis. 

UntU  reeanUy,  I  tended  to  think  the  en- 
ergy crisis  was  a  national  problem — a  critical 
one.  to  be  sure — but  without  much  direct 
appUcaUon  to  the  Ninth  OUtrlct.  I  learned, 
however,  that  at  least  two  communities  had 
lost  new  industry  because  of  a  shortage  of 
nattiral  gas.  Tlie  energy  crisis  is  being  felt  In 
the  Ninth  Dlstilet  with  loat  opportunities 
for  employment  and  productivity. 

Our  Nation's  consumptton  a<  energy 
aources  la  loeraaatng  f  aatar  than  our  popol»- 
tlon  increase  and  our  basic  economic  growth. 
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tn  the  DSBt  80  years,  the  American  popula- 
tion vni  inereaaa  by  another  IM  million,  and 
wt  win  ba  nMng  fimn  thiw  to  foor  ttmaa  the 
energy  ootpot  w  have  today.  While  the  fuels 
which  ran  the  American  economy  may  not 
be  In  hnmadlats  danger  of  depletion,  they 
are  limited  and  will  be  ezhansted  premature- 
ly If  our  energy  demands  continue  to  acod- 
erate. 

Pvtmeum,  which  provldea  about  44  pn- 
cent  at  the  Nation's  total  enargy  needs.  Is 
getting  harder  to  find  and  extract.  We  now 
have  enough  in  domestic  reaervea  for  another 
10  years.  New  aourcea  are  being  found  off- 
shore and  In  the  froaen  tundra  of  Alaska,  but 
the  dUBculty  of  iroses  will  raise  petroleum 
costs.  Belying  on  the  huge  Middle  last  oU 
reaervea  makaa  the  U A  dependent  on  foreign 
aouroea  and  U  uxxdasirable. 

Coal,  the  primary  source  ot  fuel  for  elec- 
tric utilities,  repreeenta  this  Nation's  largest 
reaerre  of  foasU  fuel.  We  have  more  than 
1.000  years  of  supply  in  known  reserves.  How- 
ever, ooal  la  expensive  to  transport,  creates 
pollution  when  It  Is  burned,  and  makes  a 
shambles  of  the  land  when  it  Is  strip-mined. 

Natural  gas.  which  accounts  for  about  83 
percent  of  aU  energy  consumed  in  the  U.S., 
Is  In  short  MoppHf.  Ibapnta  say  there  is  enough 
left  in  domestic  leaertua  for  another  13  to 
IS  years.  Water  power  produces  about  16 
percent  of  our  Mectrldty,  but  sites  for  hydro- 
electric power  stations  are  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  find. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
we  are  moving  towards  a  nuclear-powered 
future.  Nuclear  reactors  ^>pear  to  offer  the 
best  solution  to  our  growing  energy  shortage, 
and  the  best  meana  of  producing  power  with- 
out ravaging  our  environment.  There  are  suf- 
ficient nuclear  fuel  reserres  to  last  until  more 
sophisticated  reactors— creating  power  by  a 
fusion  procees— are  devdoped.  At  present,  we 
have  31  nuclear  reactors  producing  about  3 
percent  of  our  electrical  power.  In  the  next 
decade,  nuclear  generation  will  produce 
about  a  fourth  of  our  power  needs. 

Our  en«gy  crisis  Involves  far  nKve  than 
some  reordered  use  of  our  resoiu'ces.  how- 
ever. It  is  prompting  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  economic  growth  and  Its  relation 
to  the  good  life.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
question  one  of  this  Nation's  most  cherished 
axioms:  unimpaired  economic  growth  Is  es- 
sential to  this  country. 

Some  experts  argue  that  we  must  use  less 
goods  and  serrices.  others  contend  that  our 
economic  growth  should  not  be  curtailed 
but  redirected  to  repair  some  of  the  ravages 
of  the  boundleas  economic  growth  of  the 
past. 

We  are  just  beginning  the  debate  over  our 
energy  needs  versus  our  environmental  needs. 
Air.  water  and  other  environmental  stand- 
ards are  being  established  on  a  national  basis 
for  the  tint  time.  Congrees'  rejection  of  the 
SST.  the  cancellation  of  the  Jetport  In  the 
Florida  Ever^ades.  and  the  halting  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  also  show  a  more 
selective  approach  towards  growth  and  its 
consequences. 
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RESTORING  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
OF  EX-FELONS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROT 

or  TBx  DivnucT  or  Columbia 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  FADNTOOY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill,  which  is  co- 
sptmsored  by  Congressmen  Dioos,  Gun, 
MncvA.  and  Dklloms,  that  would  revise 
the  Dtstrict  of  Columbia  Election  Act  in 
two  important  respects:  First,  a-felons. 


who  are  generally  prohibited  from  voting 
under  existing  law,  would  be  restored 
their  right  to  vote,  ahd  second,  the  resi- 
dency requirement  In  the  District  for  all 
voters  wookl  be  reduced  to  SO  days  in 
aU  Sections.  This  second  change  is  in 
line  with  a  recent  court  decision  holding 
invalid  the  District's  1-year  residency 
requirement  as  it  applied  to  the  Delegate 
race.  Because  the  decision  did  not  spedfl- 
cally  run  to  local  electicnu,  such  as  that 
for  the  school  board,  an  amendment  is 
necessary  in  ordo-  to  make  the  voter  reg- 
istration requirements  uniform  for  all 
District  of  Columbia  elections. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
leglalatlon  is  the  restoration  of  voting 
rights  to  ez-convlcts.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  alime,  I  understand  that  there 
are  20.000  to  25.000  members  of  this  op- 
pressed minority  group,  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  imder  existing  law,  and 
are.  thus,  denied  the  right  to  hold  public 
office  and  to  serve  as  Jurors.  Daily,  they 
are  discriminated  against  in  seddng  em- 
ployment, and  find  it  almost  Impossible 
to  secure  the  necessary  permits  and  li- 
cense;* to  operate  a  busmess  in  the  Dis- 
trict. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  realize  that  dvil  rights 
can  no  longer  be  denied  to  American  citi- 
zens who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
but  who  have  i>ald  their  debts  to  society. 

One  thing  we  can  do  immediately  to 
restore  the  full  civil  rights  of  ex-convleto 
Is  to  return  to  them  the  right  to  vote^ 
Kxl.itlng  election  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  forever  bar  a  convicted  ex- 
felon  from  meaningfully  participating  in 
the  democratic  procesl  by  denying  him 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  nm  for  office  un- 
less a  Presidential  pardon  is  obtained. 
This  provision  is  unjust,  is  unreasonably 
punitive,  and  hampers  rehabilitation.  It 
must  be  changed.  How  can  we  expect  the 
ex-felon  to  reenter  society  and  to  become 
a  productive  member  if  our  laws  brand 
him  as  a  second-class  citizen.  The  only 
hope  that  an  ex -convict  now  has  for  res- 
toration of  his  civil  rights  is  that  he 
might  be  able  to  secure  a  Presidential 
pardon.  But  pardons  are  all  but  impossi- 
ble to  secure  and  take  many  years  to 
process. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  change  the 
law  by  bringing  law  suits  In  the  courts. 
Several  ex-convict  groups,  together  with 
the  Washington  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  have  brought  a 
law  suit  in  the  UJS.  EMstrlct  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  arguing  that  this 
law  denying  ex-felons  the  right  to  vote 
is  unconstitutional.  The  District  court 
rejected  the  claim,  and  the  case  is  now 
being  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  may  yet  de- 
clared imconstltutional  this  law  prohibit- 
ing an  ex-felon  from  voting,  I  think  that 
a  leflTtalatlve  strategy  is  now  called  for. 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  goal  of  re- 
storing the  civil  rights  of  ex-felons — 
and  I  stress  that  this  is  only  a  first 
step — I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  the  broad  voting 
disqualification  in  existing  law  for  ex- 
felons.  Some  23  States  have  laws  more 
lenient  than  those  in  the  District.  Sev- 
eral States  have  no  disenfranchlsement 
statute  at  aU;  others  limit  the  disquali- 
flcation  to  crimes  of  treason.  The  Amer- 
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lean  Law  Institute's  Model  Penal  Code 
would  only  disqualify  the  felon  from 
voting  as  long  as  he  is  under  sentence  of 
imprisonment.  My  bill  would  restore  the 
voting  rights  of  the  ex-felon  at  the  mo- 
ment his  incarceration  ends,  even 
though  he  is  released  on  probation  or 
parole.  Other  proposals  I  have  seen 
would  only  restore  Ms  rights  after  the 
probationary  or  parole  period  has 
ended,  which  in  some  cases  may  be 
many  years  after  incarceration.  The 
reason  for  the  approach  taken  in  this 
legislation  is  that  I  view  the  restoration 
of  a  convict's  political  rights  not  only 
as  morally  imperative  but  also  as  a  reha- 
bilitative tool.  If  a  convict  is  to  succeed 
in  his  probation  and  successfully  re- 
enter society,  we  must  treat  him  as  a 
full  and  first-class  member  of  our  com- 
munity and  not  as  an  outcast.  He  must 
be  able  to  join  his  fellow  citizens  \n  the 
democratic  process  so  he  can  work  to 
change  the  conditions  in  our  society 
that  cause  crime  and  alienation.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  an  important  begin- 
ning. I  have  set  forth  the  text  of  the 
bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  9893 
A  bill  to  facUltate  voting  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  and  have  been  par- 
doned or  have  served  their  sentence  im- 
posed for  that  felcmy 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  ana,  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  2  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1101)   iB  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  llie  term  'qualified  elector'  means 
any  person  (A)  who,  for  the  pwpose  of 
voting  in  an  election  under  this  Act.  has 
resided  in  the  District  continuously  during 
the  thirty-day  period  ending  on  the  day 
of  such  election  (B)  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  (C)  who  is.  or  wUl  be  on 
the  day  of  the  next  election,  at  least  eight- 
een years  old,  (D)  who  Is  not  mentally  in- 
competent as  adjudged  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  (E)  who  has  not  been 
convicted  in  the  United  States  of  an  offense 
which  Is  a  felony  in  the  District  or  If  he 
has  been  so  convicted  has  been  pardoned  of 
such  offense,  has  completed  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment  required  of  him  for  such 
offense  or  has  been  paroled,  and  (F)  who 
certifies  that  he  has  not,  within  thirty  days 
Immediately  preceding  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, claimed  the  right  to  vote  or  voted  in 
any  election  in  any  State  or  territory  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  the  District 
of  Columbia)." 


CAMPAIGN  FWANCING  AND  RE- 
PORTING: THE  URGENT  NEED 
FOR  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OP    IdCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  growing  evidence  that  existing  laws 
and  practices  regarding  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  reporting  are  not  only  inef- 
fective, but  are  severely  undermining 
public  interest.  Because  I  feel  that  these 
Issues  must  be  addressed  squarely  and 
boldly  in  the  public  forum,  I  Insert  in 
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the  RccoRD  a  copy  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  £3ectlons  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Adndnlstratlon. 
Urgent  and  major  overhaul  to  laws 
and  practices  relating  to  campaign  fi- 
nancing are,  I  believe,  one  of  the  five  or 
six  changes  we  must  make  if  we  are  to 
have  a  workable  poUtical  system  and  so- 
ciety that  funcUons  equitably  for  all 
citizens.  I  commend  tUs  subcommittee 
for  agam  raising  this  issue  in  the  Con- 
gress and  its  Indepth  investigation.  My 
testimony  follows: 

Cabcfaicn  PiNAMCiNa  AND  Rkpobtinc:  Thx 
UacKNT  NxxD  roa  Rsroaic 

Mr.  RixGLX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  growing  evidence  that  existing  laws  and 
practices  regarding  campaign  financing  and 
reporting  are  not  only  Ineffective,  but  are 
severely  undermining  the  public  Interest. 
Common  Cause,  a  citisens'  lobby  group  un- 
der the  leadership  of  John  Oardner,  has  filed 
suit  against  the  RepubUc  and  Democratic 
National  Committee  for  violating  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act.  And,  before  the 
91st  Congress  adjourned,  several  days  of  bear- 
ings were  held  on  this  subject  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  coUeague, 
Congressman  Mklvin  Prick. 

Because  I  feel  these  issues  must  be  ad- 
dressed squarely  and  boldly  in  the  public 
forum.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Urgent  and  major 
overhaul  to  laws  and  practices  relating  to 
campaign  financing  are,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
five  or  six  changes  we  must  make  if  we  are  to 
have  a  workable  political  system  and  so- 
ciety that  functions  equitably  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  experience  of 
the  Poole  Broadcasting  Co.  In  Flint.  Poole, 
a  privately  ofterated  TV  station,  has  been  vig- 
orously pioneering  to  find  more  economical 
and  fair  ways  that  TV  can  help  candidates 
communicate  with  the  electorate.  Following 
my  testimony  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  of 
the  president  of  the  Poole  Broadcasting  Co., 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Oillen: 

Campaign  Financing  and  Rkportinc  :  Tax 

UaCXNT  NXKD  FOR  RXFORIC 

I.   CAMPAIGN    PINANCINa THX    LARCKB 

PKRSPSCnVK 

Domestic  and  international  Issues  which 
we  face  today  are  so  complex  and  so  tough 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  our  way  through 
to  good  solutions  in  the  near  future.  How- 
ever, the  processes  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment are  the  environment  in  which  men  and 
women  in  public  service  work  to  deal  with 
the  Issues  which  confront  our  country. 
While  we  may  not  find  easy  answers  to  our 
problems,  we  can,  nevertheless,  reform  and 
re-tool  the  conditions  which  affect  who  is 
elected,  how  they  are  elected,  and  the  way 
they  do  their  Job  after  they  are  elected. 

Today,  the  problem  of  campaign  report- 
ing and  financing  seriously  cripple  candi- 
dates and,  to  some  extent,  elected  officials 
and  undermines  the  p>erformance  of  our  en- 
tire governmental  system.  Financial  obsta- 
cles, pressures,  and  disproportionate  infiu- 
ences  keep  many  good  people  from  running 
for  office  and  create  an  unhealthy  potential 
for  affecting  the  Job  performance  of  thoee 
who  do  run  and  those  who  are  elected.  If  we 
understand  the  urgency,  and  if  we  resolve 
to  make  crucial  and  long  overdue  reforms  in 
this  area,  we  can  upgrade  and  greatly  broad- 
en the  number  and  quality  of  people  who 
participate  in  elective  politics,  the  quantity 
of  their  performance,  and.  in  turn,  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  electorate.  As  a  result, 
this  single  set  of  reforms  may  do  more  to 
Increase  otur  capacity  to  deal  with  today's 
Issues  than  anything  else  we  can  do. 
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The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to  ezpr 
the  urgent  need  for  puch  reform,  the  obsta- 
cles to  reform,  the  objectives  and  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  reforms,  and  to 
outline  specific  areas  and  reconunendatlons 
where  reforms  can  be  made. 

n.  THK  NXXD  poa  upoaM 
The   problems   created  by  outdated   and 
almost    totally    ineffective    laws    governing 
campaign  financing  and  reporting  are  legion. 
Among  them  are : 

1.  Of  the  estimated  $160  to  $250  million 
spent  on  campaigns  in  a  major  election  year 
in  the  United  States,  only  a  smaU  traction — 
10-30%  at  the  most — ^ts  reported. 

2.  Unrealistic  and  unenforced  laws  have 
led  to  a  condition  where  evasion,  manipula- 
tion and  outright  disregard  for  the  law  are 
the  norm,  not  the  exception.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  political  financial  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  are  virtually  uncon- 
trolled. 

3.  The  tacit  acceptance  of  this  sham  and 
hypocrisy  in  high  prices — both  public  and 
private — breeds  a  disrespect  for  the  law.  an 
insidious  double-standwl,  and  a  deepening 
public  cynicism  about  our  pcdltlcal  processes 
which,  taken  together,  undermine  public 
leadshlp  and  the  "consent  of  the  governed" 
on  which  our  democracy  depends. 

4.  That  information  which  is  reported  is 
so  incomplete  and  so  after-the-fact  that 
there  Is  little  basis  for  effective  enforcement, 
for  understanding  the  unhealthy  infiuence 
of  special  interests  t  n  our  political  system, 
or  for  having  the  data  available  on  which  to 
base  intelligent  decisions  for  reform. 

6.  The  costs  of  campaigning — both  for 
nominations  and  for  general  elections — and 
in  some  cases  doing  the  Job  and  conununl- 
cating  with  the  constituency  after  election- 
have  skyrocketed  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 
The  upward  pressures  Include  the  costs  of 
TV  and  other  media  techniques— even  some- 
thing as  basic  as  postage:  the  costs  of  travel; 
communicating  about  more  complex  Issues 
while  competing  with  all  the  other  bits  of  in- 
formation which  bombard  the  average  citizen 
every  day;  and  the  cost  of  professional  infor- 
mation research  and  management  techniques 
which  are  necessary  to  allocate  and  use  cam- 
paign resources  effectively.  At  the  same  time, 
the  necessary  funds  for  waging  campaigns 
have  not  begun  to  increase  at  a  proportional 
rate.  The  result  Is  an  everwidenlng  gap  be- 
tween the  cost  and  the  sources  of  income 
associated  with  competing  in  public  service. 
The  consequences  are  serious: 

(a)  Many  good  men  and  women  are  un- 
able to  run  for  office  because  they  are  in  effect 
priced  out  of  the  competition. 

(b)  Politics  Is  fast  becoming  a  rich  man's 
game. 

(c)  Thoee  who  do  run  for  office  are  forced 
to  find  ways  to  make  up  this  deficit  and,  all 
too  often,  must  seek  and  accept  large  con- 
tributions from  q>eclal  individual  or  group 
interests. 

This  g^  U  further  accentuated  by  the 
very  real  advantages  that  an  Incumbent 
ottux  holder  often  holds  over  a  challenger. 
Thus,  there  Is  an  Increasing  potential  for  the 
"public  interest"  to  be  compromised  or 
distorted  through  the  sometimes  subtle  and 
often  not  so  subtle  pressures  of  dispropor- 
tionate financial  obligations. 

6.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  electorate 
participates  financially  in  the  costs  of  run- 
ning for  office— with  the  largest  estimates 
being  between  10-16%.  This  means: 

(a)  a  small  number  of  people  can  poten- 
tially exert  an  infiuence  far  beyond  their 
numbers  and 

(b)  mc»«  Important,  over  85%  ot  our  dtl- 
aens  do  not  have  a  sense  at  Investment — 
either  personal  or  financial — In  the  sys- 
tem. The  danger  here  is  that  they — Uke  on* 
v^o  la  not  a  stockholder — an  leas  llkety  to 
share  an  Interest  in,  or  a  high  expectation  of 
performance  from,  an  enterprise  In  which 
they  do  not  participate.  The  dual  conse- 
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7.  Tbe  eurrwtt  chaotic  patehwock  of  laan 
in  this  ana  at  tba  IomI.  sUU  and  ladml 
lercU  are  so  contuatag  and  tlddlad  vtUi 
loopholes  that  they  actoaUjr  enooiinge  Tlola- 
tions  of  the  law.  Kir  the  moat  part,  they  were 
fonnad  deoadea  afo  when  eondltlona  and 
tlniM  w«ra  vaatly  dUlerant  than  today.  Tha 
■KMt  blaMuit  axmavto  of  an  mmaiutle  atst- 
nta  U  that  which  prohibits  ttM  MpandttnrM 
on  a  eongrMsknal  eampalgn  from  exeaedlng 
•6,000  and  a  sanatoria!  campaign  from  ex- 
ceadlac  038,00O.  This  hM  lad  to  tha  on- 
bridled  proliferation  at  campaign  commit- 
tees—allowing  TtrtTiaUy  unlimited  amounts 
of  eoatflbutlous  to  a  campaign,  thus  "«*^"t 
a  wholBSBle  mockery  of  an  existing,  bat  out- 
dated, statote.  nie  by-produet  of  vlolattng 
thcM  tmreallstle  ceilings  opens  th«  door  on 
the  OBs  hand  to  exoeaslTe  eontrfbutloBs  and 
^lending,  and  on  the  other,  fragmenting,  and 
thus  obseuzlng  the  prselM  sourM  of,  ooani- 
latlve  laiga  donations  snd  oontzlbutars.  And 
so,  the  public,  and  sometlmM  even  eandl- 
datM  themMlTM,  have  no  way  at  pinpointing 
the  source  and  the  magnitude  of  exaesslw 
^Mdai  Interest  partlctpaftlon  and  dlapro- 
pcrtlonata  financial  oUlgatlona.  Large  donors 
can  further  obaenre  their  oontrlbutlon  and 
Influence  by  glTlng  tlutmgh  relatlvM,  nom- 
inal "front"  grotipa  and  by  other  derlous 


m.  oasTACLn  to  axroaic 

1.  Disclosure  and  repeating  is  so  frag- 
mented and  decentralised  at  local  and  stata 
levela  that  there  Is  Tlrtually  no  way  tha  pub- 
Ue  can  have  the  facts  they  nead  In  order  to 
Inttlaita  IntaUlgant,  qrstematlc  and  aSectlTa 
reform. 

2.  Tha  oonplexlty  of  the  law  and  the  lack 
of  uniformity  among  the  60  staitM  and  the 
lOOO's  of  local  JurladlcUons  makM  It  ex- 
ceedingly dUDcult  to  create  a  simple  and 
universal  pattern  which  wUl  govern  local, 
stata  and  federal  campaign  tin^n^i'^  and  re- 
porting. 

S.  The  hypoerisy  of  existing  laws  and  tb« 
eonseqnent  abaenoe  of  any  attempU  to  proa- 
aouta  the  violators  hM  prevented  the  dra- 
matic focuaing  of  the  crisis. 

4.  Incumbents  at  all  lerds  of  government 
have  a  vested  Intereat  in  the  system  within 
which  they  haw*  been  tfeeted  and  are  no- 
tortoutfy  relnetant  to  c^umge  the  rulM  of 
the  game  In  which  they  now  feel  relatlv<ely 
aafe.  Thus,  there  Is  a  lack  of  bold  public 
leaflet  Ship  on  the  issue. 

5.  ^Mdal  Interesta— whether  large  individ- 
ual or  group  contributors— also  have  a  vested 
mtarest  in  the  existing  inadequate  system 
and  enjoy  the  relative  aeeurlty  of  their  pwa- 
ant  rrtattnnahlpa  with  their  potential  for 
eonttnoed  Inflnanoe.  And  ao,  there  Is  a  lack 
of  bold  private  leadership. 

IV.  TH>  ntATSOT  FOB  XXrOKM^-OBJKCTIVKS 
AKD   CtnSDTO    PXINCIFIXS 

Though  campaign  finances  and  reporting 
la  Indsed  approaching  a  crisis  situation,  the 
outlook  need  not  be  altogether  gloomy.  One 
asset  we  can  begin  with  is  a  growing  body 
of  eiq;»artlM  In  the  area.  Amnwg  the  excellent 
studlMsre: 

Financing  a  Bett«r  Election  System  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

Regulation  of  Political  Finance  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Oovemmental  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

CongrcM  and  the  Public  Trust  by  the  New 
Tork  Bar  Assn. 

The  Costs  of  Democracy  by  Alexander 
Heard,  Umverslty  of  North  Carolina  Frees. 

Bectlng  Oongrew,  the  Flxumclal  Dilemma 
by  the  aoth  OMitury  Fund 

An  analysis  of  thCM  kinds  of  studlM  makM 
It  clear  that  lack  of  bold  and  sophisticated 
recommendations  are  not  one  of  the  obeta- 
clM  to  reform.  There  are.  in  fact,  many 
senMble  and  practical  reforms  that  can  be 
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mads  now.  and  tbar*  aia  stin  otiMna  tha* 
can  be  made  now.  and  there  ars  stOI  othats 
tbaX  we  can  maks  sfter  we  have  eouected 
more  InfMuiatlon  and  have  done  some  test- 
ing. 

What  foUows  wiU  be  a  strategy  for  reform 
which  evolvM  from  my  own  experience  La 
pcAltlcs.  comblnad  with  the  expcrtlM  of 
others  who  have  studied  this  need.  This 
strategy  win  be  derived  from  the  previous 
understandlBg  of  the  need  for  reform  and 
wtU  proeaed  with  the  BM)or  IdsM  which 
abouid  shape  an  effective  strategy— and  win 
eondnds  with  spedfie  recoramandatlona, 
some  which  can  be  implemented  now  and 
some  which  suggest  areu  for  more  sophisti- 
cated reflnementa  In  the  future. 

One  thing  Is  clear,  this  Is  not  an  Ideal 
world  and  one  set  of  reforms,  however,  well 
thought  out.  eanaot  possibly  rssotvs  all 
tba  pmWama  Thsrs  are  many  altematlTM 
which  can  be  eonaldared  and  it  Is  tha  job  of 
pttbae  Isadscahlp  and  dtlaans  at  large  to  de- 
etde  which  isfwms  will  anooivage  tba  bMt 
parformanaa  for  oar  political  system  In  the 
pubUe  Interest — whils  at  tha  same  time  In- 
enrrlng  tha  lesat  emnpramiM  to  our  tree- 
dome  and  to  oiv  Amolcan  anM  of  initiative 
and  oorafMtttlaa.  It  ia  furthM  dear  that  con- 
ditloBs  are  changing  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before,  and  that  real  reforms  cannot  be  a 
statte  gasture.  bat  rather  must  provide  for 
systematic  nngniwg  revisians  which  keep 
pace  with  change  in  tbe  future. 

A.  The  objective  of  reform 

A  ptdttical  system  that  functions  truly  in 
the  public  interest  mtist  be  openly  scoesslble 
to  fair  competition  among  the  best  men  and 
Ideas,  at  any  given  level  and  at  any  given 
time  in  the  country.  It  is  equally  lnq>ortant 
that  there  be  an  informed  electorate  with 
a  maximum  of  public  participation  in  the 
p<dltlcal  process.  For  this  to  happen  there 
needs  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  respect  and 
oonfldraoe  in  the  system  and  in  its  Isader- 
Shlp.  with  the  "conMnt  of  the  governed"  be- 
ing freely  and  positively  expressed. 

B.  Principles  for  achieving  this  obfective 

1.  Meaningful  reform  should  ensure  maxi- 
mum competition  and  fully  open  sccsm  to 
potential  candidates  and  positions  by  re- 
ducing the  flnandal  obstaclM  to  running  for 
office  and  by  cultivating  sufficient  no- 
strlngs-attached  resouroM  to  adeq\iately  and 
vlgaro\)sly  inform  the  public  on  the  issuM 
and  candidacies  of  every  election  contest. 
Whils  ssarchlng  for  realistic  ways  to  hold 
down  campaign  expenditures.  It  Is  equally 
ImfMTtant  to  concurrently  provide  legiti- 
mate sources  of  Incoms  which  can  remove 
the  preMure  of  anyone  having  to  accept  dis- 
proportionate donations  from  individuals 
and  special  intareats. 

a.  Meaningful  reform  must  be  comprehen- 
sive, dMllng  with  all  aspects  of  flnanoM  and 
disclosure,  rather  than  simply  being  nega- 
tive and  regulatory,  or  affecting  just  one  or 
two  campsign  costs,  eg.  T.V.  broadcasting. 
The  election  process,  and  its  necessary  fl- 
nanclng  should  be  viewed  as  a  poaltlve  and 
Indispenstble  process  of  Informing  tbe  elec- 
torate. As  such,  tbe  Issue  Is  not  one  of  simple 
restriction  and  regulation,  but  rather  how  to 
nourish  this  process,  how  to  give  It  mtegrlty 
and  bow  to  make  It  healthy  and  respectable 
from  all  aspects. 

3.  Meaningful  reform  must  consider  vari- 
ous means  of  providing  new  sources  of  in- 
come, including  the  possibilities  of  public 
subsidies,  but  should  leave  to  the  candldatM 
and  p>olltlcaI  parties,  the  responsibility  for 
raising  a  substantial  amount  of  the  necm- 
sary  funds.  Tbe  ability  to  attract  and  raise 
substantial  campaign  resources,  shoxild  be 
one  of  the  tMts  which  a  candidate  should 
be  required  to  meet  in  bis  effort  to  earn 
public  support. 

In  an  Ideal  world,  the  concepts  of  partici- 
patory democracy  suggest  that  every  citizen 
should  share  proportionately  In  the  financial 
requirements  aa  well  as  the  other  dimen- 
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of  tbs  pouttoal  piiiKM  aiMl  this  Ira- 
pllM  soma  form  of  stthM  poblle  subsidy  by 
taxation  or  by  vastly  broadansd  voluntary 
financial  participation. 

4.  Meaningful  refrain  should  ssek  to 
broadsB  the  prcaent  small  bsM  of  citlaen 
financial  partidpatloa  on  the  theory  that 
the  morv  peopls  sdm  have  a  senM  of  ner- 
aonal  investment  la  making  tbe  system  work, 
ths  grsater  the  corresponding  force  of  tbe 
public  interest  that  candldatM  sad  incum- 
bents win  have  to  respond  to. 

5.  Meaningful  reform  should  eliminate 
groM  financial  excessM  which  undermine  fair 
competition.  This  Is  ons  of  the  most  Im- 
portant prlorltlM  and  a  more  easUy  ad- 
ministered task  than  imposing  arbitrary  or 
unrealiatie  llmitatlooa  designed  to  force 
down  the  celling  of  even  average  levels  of 
campaign  expendlturea. 

0.  Meaningful  reform  shotdd  shift  the 
burden  of  certain  campaign  costs  away  from 
the  candidate  to  the  public  treasury  if  they 
concern  activitlM  which  affect  aU  can- 
dldatM equaUy  and  do  not  dlfferentlata  one 
candidate  or  campaign  against  another— 
e.g.  voter  regiatratlon,  voter  identlflcatlon. 
etc 

7.  Meanlngf\U  reform  should  plaoe  the 
highest  Importance  in  public  disclosure  and 
scrutiny  as  the  method  for  spot-lighting 
and  controlling  financial  excesses  and  im- 
proper Influence.  The  purpose  Is  to  culti- 
vate respect  for  ths  system  and  confidence 
If  an  Informed  electorate,  rather  than  to 
Impoee  arbitrary  restrictions  which  risk 
forcing  candidatea  and  contributora  to  go 
around  the  law. 

8.  Meaningful  reform  should  work  toward 
eUmlnatlng  ths  confusion,  the  inconsist- 
ency and  the  lack  of  pattern  among  local, 
state  and  federal  jurisdictions.  SimpUclty, 
consistency,  tmlformlty,  and  visibility  and 
accountabUlty  ahould  be  the  goals. 

0.  MSanlngful  reform  should  ensure  that 
special  InterMt  groups,  whether  buslneM.  la- 
bor, religious.  profSHlonal.  educatl<»al  or 
any  other — (a)  cannot  exert  Influence  beyond 
tbe  number  of  their  individual  cltlMn  par- 
tlclpats  and  (b)  are  treated  absolutely  equal 
imder  the  law  so  that  any  one  interest 
group  doM  not  enjoy  leverage  greater  than 
another. 

10.  Meaningful  reform  should  provide  for 
vigorous  Involvement  of  the  two  major  par- 
tlM,  but  in  no  way  inhibit  the  Involvement 
of  Independent  candldatM  or  additional 
party  movementa  through  InequltlM  In  fi- 
nancing and  regulations. 

11.  Meaningful  reform  shoiild'hot  be  a  one- 
shot  dsal — but  rather  a  bold  first  step  with 
a  permanent  on-going  mechanism  for  tMt- 
ing  and  implementing  reforms  as  conditions 
continue  to  change. 

V.  spscinc  jkaxaa  and  bxcommxnbstions  roa 


A.  Drastically  tighten  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure  requirements 

1.  There  should  be  m  required  designation 
of  one  official  consolidated  committee  tot 
each  candidacy  for  financial  purposes — both 
tneome  and  expense.  To  avoid  proliferation 
of  committees,  each  candidate  should  be 
required  to  submit  one  consolidated  com- 
mittee financial  statement  regardless  of  how 
many  groups  may  be  working  on  his  be- 
half and  vrbether  or  not  his  candidacy  is 
officially  declared.  The  candidate  and  the 
chairman  of  each  of  these  groups  should 
be  legally  responsible  for  meeting  this  provi- 
sion. 

2.  There  should  be  regular  reports  by  all 
official  ctrmmittees.  Every  committee  Includ- 
ing tbe  official  consolidated  committee  for 
each  candidacy,  should  make  annual  and 
quarterly  reports  m  weU  as  a  report  ao  and 
10  days  before  each  primary  and  general  elec- 
tkm — and  finally  submit  a  complete  record 
of  Income  and  expense  within  30  days  after 
election.  The  purpoM  here  is  to  ensure  thst 
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no  income  or  expense  is  left  unreported  be- 
cause they  occurred  before  a  candidacy  wm 
officially  declared  or  after  election  day.  Sec- 
ondly, that  certain  reports  are  made  prior 
to  election  day  so  m  to  provide  the  pubUc 
with  "before  the  fact"  information  upon 
which  to  judge  the  financial  integrity  of  each 
candidate. 

3.  We  mutt  plug  loopholes  in  flnaneial  rs- 
ports.  Reporting  should  mdude — in  addition 
to  cash  accounting — further  accounting  for 
goods,  services,  loans,  pledges  or  any  other 
transaction  which  has  a  convertible  financial 
value — even  If  It  must  be  approximated. 

4.  We  must  eliminate  any  artificial  distinc- 
tion between  the  on-the-fob  finances  of  an 
incumbent  u)hich  are  used  politically  and 
his  actual  political  campaign  finances.  Each 
Incumbent  should  report  any  Income  and  ex- 
pense for  the  year  not  only  for  his  campaign, 
but  for  executing  his  job  over  and  above  bis 
statutory  allowancM.  An  incumbent  could 
draw  the  line  wherever  he  wished  between 
on-the-job  and  campaign  expenses.  Tbe  pul>- 
11c  could  then  judge  the  entire  picture — not 
just  part  of  it. 

6.  We  should  eliminate  any  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  candidates's  personal  and 
candidates  campaign  finances.  Tbe  official 
consolidated  committee  report  for  each  can- 
didacy should  Include  that  campaign-re- 
lated Income  and  expense  which  InvolvM 
the  personal  Income  or  expense  of  the  can- 
didate himself. 

6.  We  should  require  CPA  audits  for  all 
candidacies,  parties,  committees,  conven- 
tions, testimonials,  etc.  Just  as  a  corporation 
or  most  legal  enterprises  are  required  to  sub- 
mit a  financial  audit  by  a  CPA,  this  should  be 
a  requirement  of  all  candidacies  and  other 
political  enterprlsM  m  Usted  above.  This 
audit  should  include  sources  and  usm  of 
funds,  as  well  as  assets  and  llabllltlM  and 
ahould  be  required  as  an  automatic  part  of 
every  mandated  report. 

7.  All  candidates,  parties,  interest  groups, 
and  other  political  enterprises  should  be 
required  to  list  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  contributors  who,  in  the  aggregate,  have 
given  over  tlOO. 

8.  All  reports  should  be  available  to  the 
public  within  two  days  after  filing.  One  cen- 
tral reporting  repository  should  be  desig- 
nated In  each  state  and  one  should  be  des- 
ignated for  the  federal  government.  The  pub- 
Uc should  have  access  at  tbe  designated 
government.  The  public  should  have  access 
at  the  designated  repository  to  any  report 
filed  and  should  be  notified  as  to  which  re- 
ports have  not  been  filed.  The  designation  of 
one  repository  in  a  state  would  eliminate  the 
problem  in  a  state  Uke  Michigan  where 
many  reports  are  required  only  at  the  county 
level,  thus  falling  to  provide  a  centralized, 
consolidated  financial  picture  of  a  statewide 
or  federal  campaign  anywhere  in  the  state. 

0.  The  stafe  and  federal  governments 
should  assume  the  responsibility  and  cost 
of  printing  a  public  edition  of  all  post-cam- 
paign final  reports  within  90  days  after  elec- 
tion. This  limited  edition  should  be  sent  to 
aU  major  newspapers  and  broadcast  media. 

10.  We  should  require  reporting  of  cam- 
paign contributions  by  large  contributors. 
indiiHduals  or  groups.  In  addition  to  requir- 
ing reports  from  those  who  accept  contribu- 
tions, we  should  also  require  reports  from 
those  who  make  them.  Major  contributions — 
as  defined  by  any  Individual  or  group  that 
contributes  over  •1,000  in  a  calendar  year 
to  aU  political  parties  or  candidates — should 
file  one  consolidated  report  listing  tbe  re- 
cipients, amounts,  and  dates  of  such  con- 
tributions. This  should  be  filed  with  the 
appropriate  state  and  federal  registry  and 
certify  that  the  donor  is  giving  only  his  own 
money  and  not  giving  any  other  money 
through  another  person  or  group. 

11.  Political  parties  should  be  subfeet  to 
the  same  reporting  requirements  as  intereat 


groups  and  emndidates.  Presently,  pbUtleal 
partlM  can  abide  by  much  leM  exacting  re- 
porting requirements  than  individual  and 
interest  groups  and  thereby  can  be  a  vehitfs 
for  loopholM. 

B.  Provide  reasonable  and  equitable  access 
to  communications  media 

1.  We  should  repeal  Section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  requiring 
broadcasters  to  provide  equal  time  to  an^f 
and  all  major  and  minor  candidates  at  any 
level  of  office.  The  practical  result  of  this  act 
has  been  to  discourage  broadcasters  from  of- 
fering free  time  and  coverage.  Instead,  Con- 
gress and  the  FCC  should  outline  a  policy 
which  encourages  broadcasters  to  exercise 
initiative  in  providing  free  time  and  cover- 
age on  an  equitable  and  reasonable  basis — 
leaving  fiexlblUty  to  the  broadcaster  to  judge 
which  candldatM  are  so  marginal  as  to  not 
merit  proportional  coverage. 

2.  AU  legitimate  candidates  should  be  as- 
sured fair,  equal  and  adequate  access  to  paid 
broculcast  time.  This  is  a  minimum  condi- 
tion. 

3.  We  should  reduce  the  cost  of  broadcast- 
ing tim^  through  tax  incentives  or  other 
methods  of  communication  subsidy.  Increas- 
ing costs,  especially  TV,  must  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  adequately  Informing  the  public 
about  a  legitimate  candidacy  or  Issues.  Many 
methods  have  been  proposed.  One  practical 
combination  would  l>e  for  broadcasters  to 
sell  time  at  the  lowest  commercial  rate  or 
some  fraction  thereof — for  example,  60%  of 
the  lowest  commercial  rate.  The  cost  to  the 
broadcaster  of  this  discount  would  be  de- 
frayed by  allowing  him  a  tax  deduction 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  discount  from 
the  commercial  rate.  The  provision  of  some 
basic  amount  of  free  broadcast  time  should 
be  considered  carefully.  One  big  Issue  is  who 
should  bear  the  cost  of  free  broadcast  time — 
the  broadcaster  or  tbe  government  (the  pub- 
lic) .  Since  there  are  many  problems  with 
either  method,  further  study  should  be  made 
as  to  how  to  best  provide  the  incentives  or 
the  subsidlM  for  some  minimum  amount  of 
free  time. 

4.  We  should  recognize  the  extreme  differ- 
ences in  broadcasting  costs  and  coverage  in 
different  geographical  and  market  areas.  This 
Is  the  biggest  problem  in  the  way  of  for- 
mulating a  consistent  policy  involving  poli- 
tical candidates  and  the  broadcast,  media, 
for  example,  the  difference  between  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  small  communities. 
A  radio  or  TV  station  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  may  cover  many  constituencies  and 
reach  into  several  states.  Whereas  in  a  small 
community,  a  radio  or  TV  station  may  only 
cover  a  fraction  of  one  constituency.  This 
problem  of  broadcast  markets  and  their  in- 
consistent relation  to  political  constltuenclM 
must  be  studied  further  before  a  practical 
policy  can  be  developed  which  will  apply  to 
all  elections. 

6.  We  should  make  the  V.S.  mail  acces- 
sible to  all  federal  candidates — challengers 
as  well  as  incumbents.  By  providing  what  Is 
the  equivalent  of  a  postal  sutwidy  to  each 
federal  candidate,  each  could  be  allowed  at 
least  one  piece  of  free  (franked)  maU  to 
every  rMldent  of  his  constituency.  The  lop- 
sided advantage  of  the  incumbent  wiU  be 
somewhat  reduced  and  fair  competition  to 
Inform  the  voters  will  be  enhanced. 

6.  We  should  consider  government  sub- 
sidized political  information  brochures  at  the 
state  and  federal  levels.  It  would  be  possible 
for  a  state  to  provide  equal  space  to  federal 
and  certain  top  level  state  candldatM  in 
political  mailing  to  be  sent  to  every  house- 
hold. Equal  space  could  be  offered  to  each 
candidate  to  be  designed  and  utUlxed  u  hs 
saw  fit. 

7.  We  should  explore  the  t>otential  of  pub- 
Uc TV.  educational  TV  and  cable  TV  as  media 
which  in  the  future  may  offer  vast  opportu- 
nity for  systematic  and  cost  effective  com- 


munication to  localised  politieal  eonttttu- 
encies. 

C.  Develop  workable  limits  to  curb  excessive 
financial  contributing  and  spending 

1.  We  should  not  impose  arbitrary  limtta  at 
the  present  time  on  total  overall  campaign 
expenditures.  The  consensus  among  most  ex- 
perts on  this  subject  is  that  ovevrall  limits 
are  difficult  to  administer  and  may  well  be 
unenforceable.  Or,  they  may  result  in  driv- 
ing certain  campaign  expenditiuee  under- 
ground. These  dlfflcultlM  are  compounded  by 
extreme  variations  in  the  oost  of  campaigna 
m  different  types  of  districts.  In  addition. 
conditions  are  changing  rapidly  in  different 
ways  and  at  different  rates  throughout  ths 
country.  Also  campaign  costs  are  going  stead- 
ily up.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  hastily 
set  Umits  tied  to  some  over  simplified  index 
which  could  not  possibly  apply  equitably 
to  aU  areas  and  elections.  Ixtstead  CongreM 
should  commission  a  group  to  recommend  a 
realistic  and  enforceable  approctch  for  limit- 
ing campaign  exi>eose8  a  to  4  years  from  now. 
These  Judgments  must  be  based  on  more 
complete  and  sophisticated  information  than 
is  available. 

2.  We  should  repeal  existing  campaign  ex- 
penditure limits  for  the  House  and  Senate. 
As  previously  mentl(Hied.  these  anachronlstle 
limits  are  at  the  heart  of  today's  hypocrisy. 

3.  We  must  strengthen  pubUc  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements.  Full  disclosure 
and  public  scrutiny  offer  the  l>est  means  of 
preventing  and  controlling  excesses  and 
abuses — at  least  until  such  time  as  workabls 
units  can  be  developed.  Even  then.  ftiU  dis- 
closure should  be  the  number  one  priority. 

4.  Do  not  impose  arbitrary  limits  on  the 
broadcast  media  for  similar  reasons.  At- 
tempts to  limit  one  channel  of  communica- 
tion may  result  in  campaigns  conunittlng 
abusM  and  exceasM  through  another  chan- 
nel. e.g.  mall,  billboards,  telephonM,  etc. 
However,  we  should  explore  the  feasibility  <rf 
limiting  the  candidate  who  would  use  tele- 
vision so  excessively  as  to  pre-empt  tbe 
capacity  of  another  candidate  to  communi- 
cate on  television.  In  our  desire  to  curb  ex- 
cesses on  television,  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  dilute  the  extraordinarily  positive  poten- 
tial that  television  offers  as  a  media  for  in- 
forming the  modem  electorate. 

6.  Develop  realistic  limits  for  contribu- 
tions. There  is  considerably  more  agreement 
between  experts  that  the  limits  on  contribu- 
tions can  be  enforced,  if  at  the  same  time 
other  sourcM  of  income  and  methods  of  de- 
fraying campaign  expenses  are  instituted. 
The  degree  of  limitation  Is  less  important 
than  the  capacity  to  administer  tills  limit 
and  to  Uve  within  it.  There  are  various  pro- 
poMls  for  limits  to  individuals  and  groups 
contributing,  e.g.  ta.OOO  to  federal  and  state- 
wide raoM,  $8,000  to  the  Presidential  race 
and  $15,000  total  to  all  elections  within  one 
calendar  year. 

8.  We  should  tighten  the  curbs  on  special 
interest  groups.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  either  (a)  the  outright  prohibition 
of  any  political  contributions  by  any  q>ecial 
interest  group,  or  (b)  requiring  that  every 
special  interest  group  be  subject  to  the  same 
ground  rules.  Corporations,  labor  unions  and 
all  other  special  InterMt  groups  should  bs 
treated  alike  with  respect  to  campaign  con- 
tributions and  involventent.  Here  again,  the 
guiding  prtnciplM  should  be  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a  controlled  and  publicly  visible  par- 
ticipant, than  it  is  to  have  an  unrealistio 
prohibition  that  creates  underground  ac- 
tivity. To  the  extent  that  "poUUcal  educa- 
tion affiliates"  are  a  feasible  alternative  to 
outright  prohibition  from  poUtical  partici- 
pation than  their  membership,  organisation, 
financial  partlctpatlon,  goods-ssrvlos-man- 
power  participation,  ahould  be  entirely  vol- 
untary and  Indqtendent  from  membenhlp 
in  the  primary  group.  Xv<«7  poUtlcal  action 
group  should  be  subject  to  the  fuU  and  stria- 
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cant  l«Uer  ot  rarlaad  r^orUng  and  diselocure 
Uwa.  PrsMnt  loo|»bolM  such  m  Uuit  allow- 
ing buslnaM  partnenhlp*  to  make  political 
contrlbotlona.  or  that  allowlnc  t—tlmnnfl 
dUums  to  Mcape  fh«  most  itrlngant  raport- 
lag  nqnlraDMati  aliioald  1m  aUaUnatoa. 

r  ttmU  th*  penoMl  funda  thmt  a  emdi- 
4mte  mmg  eomtribmt*  to  Ate  own  otmpmitm. 
Set  a  raaUaUe  Umtt.  nieh  aa  ta5.000  or  par- 
b^»  •van  eonaldenbly  waon — to  preivvnt  an 
atuamaly  waaltby  man  from  perMoaUy 
flnanrtng  hla  «ianipalgn — allowing  him  an 
unfair  adraataga  ovar  an  opponent  who  doa* 
not  hava  such  nnlqua  «>«i«w»t.'  lararaga. 

D.  Broaden  the  Xnue  of  financial  support 

1.  Kxplora  t*«  featibiUtt  of  pwbtic  «ub- 
Xdy  «•  oiM  port  of  tha  cmmpaign  flnmnctng 
mix.  TlMMigh  moat  azp«t«  woold  agrea  that 
pubUc  BObaidr  Is  not  practical  or  aooaptabla 
at  tbla  tiisB,  there  Is  a  growing  Intaraat  in 
thra  potantlal  at  this  method  o<  financing  In 
tha  future.  Tha  2  biggaat  arguments  in  Its 
favor  ara  (a)  It  takes  the  preaaure  off  private 
and  ^Mdal  laterast  group  Influence  and  (b) 
It  raoognlMa  the  political  proceea  as  part 
o(  the  gBDMal  waUftra  which  should  be 
shared  In  by  all  cltlaens.  The  disadvantages 
to  pubUc  subsidy  are  (a>  the  dlffleulty  In 
equitably  distributing  and  «''"'«"«Tt*1"g 
the  suhstdy  (b)  It's  polltlcaUy  InaooapUble 
at  this  time  and  (c)  It  Is  perceived  by  some 
as  undwmlnlng  the  traditional  American 
value  of  volunteerlsm  and  peraoxud  partici- 
pation. In  any  case,  the  disadvantages  seem 
to  outweigh  the  advantages  at  this  time.  But 
If  campaign  coats  oontinua  their  rapid  rise, 
wa  wlU  have  to  be  prepared  to  think  In  terms 
of  some  partial  method  of  subsidy  at  sUte 
and  federal  levels. 

X  Provide  tax  incentive*  for  expanding 
eitJMm  financial  contribution* — eapactaUg 
mmcm§  tAe  tmaU  giver*.  For  example,  allow 
a  fO%  tax  credit  on  donations  up  to  tftO. 
(g3B  maTlmnm  credit).  A  tax  credit  would 
be  prefeaable  over  a  tax  deduction  as  the 
credit  la  mora  of  an  advantage  to  the  low 
and  mnrtsrata  Inconke  glvats  while  the  dedxic- 
tlona  worts  mraa  to  the  advantage  of  the 
upper  Ineoma  large  donor.  The  puzpoae 
would  be  to  graaUy  encourage  direct,  per- 
sonal partle4>atloa  among  as  much  ex- 
pandad  part  of  the  electorate  eo  as  to  take 
the  pressure  off  nwiklng  and  aooepUng  large 
contributions.  One  method  of  administering 
this  tax  eradtt.  while  still  keeping  the  In- 
volvament  at  the  local  levtf .  has  been  sug- 
gaated  by  many  eiq>erta— it  woiild  involve 
tha  Individual  purchasing  of  political  uMney 
ordan  through  tha  local  po«t  office  thus 
aasurlng  records  for  the  recipient,  the  con- 
tributor, and  the  government. 

S.  Articulate  governmental  poUcf  at  the 
ttate  and  national  level  which  loould  en- 
eourage  noi^-poUUcal  organitation*  of  all 
letmd*  to  engage  in  MportlMn  politicaJ  fund- 
rmUtng  programa.  The  oost  of  these  programs 
oould  be  a  tax  deducUble  expense.  It  te  cs- 
santlal  that  Individual  participation  in  these 
original  programs  be  entirely  voluntary. 

4.  Conaider  the  PotttbUity  of  a  cath  grant 
fee  legttimaU  major  eandidate*  in  the  elec- 
tion for  Preatdent.  Although  a  grant  of  sev- 
eral mllUon  dollars  to  tha  campaigns  of  am- 
Jor  prsalrtantlal  oandldatas  would  only  par- 
tially snbaidlae  their  great  expense.  It  would 
zallava  tha  preaaure  on  local  fund-raising  ti- 
fcrto  and  aUov  mora  of  the  money  to  ba 
uaad  In  Mate  and  riongr>ash»iisl  campaigns 
wbara  It  Is  origlnaUy  contributed. 

K.  Shift  eertMtn  expenae*  from  the  eandidate* 
to  Government 
I.  Itiera  ara  a  range  of  coats  In  a*  alaetlon 
which  result  from  aeUvltlaa  which  do  not 
dlfferentlata  ona  rontnoatm  from  another — 
for  axampia.  oomprahanalva  voter  ragiatra- 
tioo:  provldlnff  voter  Idanttfloatlon  data  to 
panrtKto»aa  and  partlas;  tba  oosta  of  dlado- 
aura,  nporttng;  and  andmng:  tba  ooaU  ot 
providing  baiie  Informatloa  brochuraa  on 
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tha  candld&tea  and  lasuaa.  nncncial  presrure 
o«  naiid<dntea  eo«Jd  be  redvoad  U  aU  ««»- 
oompatmm  expemaaa  eottld  ha  aantmad  bf 
fo«ar»«Maff  jiiat  ma  tkeg  turn  awwiia  tha 
coat*  of  voting  machinea  tmd  certain  election 
dag  aetipitiea. 

VL  naanmiiii  smb  Mtnoacaia  nroaic 
Wa  will  not  improve  the  currant  situation 
with  good  ideas  alona.  We  need  to  orgsnlae 
and  ooordlnata  raform  at  local,  state  and 
federal  levtfs  and  set  up  a  iir»iM'K».m«w<  xor 
admlnlstarlng  and  enforcing  theee  reforms 
without  exertion.  We  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps. 

1.  S*tabli*h  an  independent,  non-pttrti*an, 
federal  Election  Commi**ion  taith  full  pow- 
er* to  admini*ter  and  enforce  compalfrn  fi- 
nancing and  reporting  requirementa  and  to 
organize  an  on-going  proceaa  for  et>aluating. 
teating  and  recommending  further  reform* 
to  the  Congrea*. 

a.  Define  polidea,  procedure*  and  penaltiea 
for  enforcement  preciaelg,  pinpointing  re- 
aponalbiUtg  for  review.  ptMication  of  abuaea 
and  violationa.  and  enforcement. 

3.  ffufttute  a  management  information 
agatem  taaJc  force  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commiaaion  to  develop  format*  for  re- 
porting and  diacloaure — utilizing  top  experta 
in  government,  buaineaa  and  education. 
These  formats  would  be  itlUzed  by  all  can- 
didates and  reporting  groups  so  that  their 
data  could  be  submitted  in  s  form  which 
Is  Immediately  useftil  for  enforcement,  fen- 
public  understanding  and  for  intelligently 
evaluating  the  need  for  addlUonal  reforms. 
Theee  formats  should  be  as  simple  and  as 
conslBtant  as  possible  so  that  the  data  can 
be  cona(dld»ted  quickly  within  a  given  state 
and  around  the  country,  and  so  that  dis- 
closure can  be  made  before  the  fact.  .  .  . 

4.  The  Federal  Election*  Commitaion  and 
the  Congrea*  should  take  whatever  *tep* 
neceaaarg  to  cause  the  SO  states  to  under- 
take reform*  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
leading  to  a  uniform  and  consistent  pattern 
among  federal,  state  and  local  furi*diction*. 
Also,  the  Congress  and  tbe  Federal  Bectlon 
Commission  should  recommend  a  model  to 
tbe  states  which  would  create  a  much  more 
uniform  pattern  of  voter  registration,  voter 
IdentLflcatlon,  schedule  of  primaries  and 
conventions  and  perhaps  even  tbe  shorten- 
ing of  campaigns  and  reduction  of  tbe  niun- 
ber  of  elected  officials  where  i4>propriate. 
These  reforms  could  vastly  simplify  and 
therefore  help  to  reduce  some  of  the  expenses 
associated  with  campaigns.  Federal  subsidies 
and  incentives  should  be  avaUable  to  those 
states  which  move  In  accord  with  an  urgent 
and  specified  timetable. 

Vn.    CONCI.USION 

Tlie  need  for  reform  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  There  Is  no  lack  of  good  and 
eSectlvc  approaches  to  reform.  Tbe  missing 
ingredient  is  leadership.  Congress  must  as- 
sume tbe  leadership  and  in  doing  so  has 
the  opportunity  to  help  renew  our  political 
system  and  to  make  it  far  more  effective  and 
raaponslve  than  It  is  now.  At  a  time  when  our 
poUtlcal  InsUtutlons  seem  to  be  wallowing 
in  ineffectlvaneas  and  when  public  confidence 
in  the  mechanism  and  men  of  government  is 
at  an  all  time  low.  Congress  has  no  more 
urgmt  business  than  to  face  up  to  theee  re- 
forms itatff  and  to  provide  the  national  lead- 
ership for  the  50  states  to  make  concurrent 
reforms.  Tltere  Is  no  reaeon  why  this  crucial 
act  cannot  begin  rl^t  now  and  be  bodily 
tmderway  within  a  few  months. 

SFPKliUnc 

Finally,  I  wish  to  Include  in  ths  public 
record  for  committee  consideration,  a  simi- 
mary  of  the  experience  of  Poole  Broadcast- 
ing Company  which  is  located  in  my  Con- 
gressional district. 

Poole,  a  privately  operated  station,  has 
been  vigorously  pioneering  to  find  economical 
ways  that  TV  can  help  to  bring  candidates 
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and  tha  alaetorata  into  doaer  and  batter  in- 
formed oontaet.  Their  exparlanoe,  gained  at 
their  own  InltiaUva.  should  ba  shared  with 
anyone  considering  the  role  of  TV  in  elec- 
tions. e^eclaUy  in  campaign  «in^n«i»>g 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THB  HOUBB  OT  BKPRXSKNTATTVES 

Mondap.  Juhf  19.  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Bir.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
what  has  taken  place  In  recent  days  In 
this  body,  the  views  Ot  Jim  Copley  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers  come  like  a  fresh 
breeze  in  a  smoke-filled  room.  I  hope  that 
those  who  were  present  when  Mr.  Copley 
made  these  remarks  to  the  Callfomia- 
Nerada  Associated  Press  Association  on 
Saturday,  July  10,  will  profit  by  his 
words.  I  pass  them  along  to  you,  and 
hope  yon  too  shall  profit: 

WxLcoMiMo  Hantsws  or  Jamxs  8.  Con.BT  at 

THK    CAUroaMIA-MSVABA    AsaocxATKS    Pkzss 

Association 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to 
this  meeting  of  members  of  the  Callfamia 
and  Nevada  Associated  Frees  Association.  .  . 
special  becauae  my  home  town  Is  across  the 
bay. 

It  also  is  a  special  privilege  for  us  to  assem- 
ble in  Coronado  in  the  spirit  of  a  co-opera- 
Uve  that  dates  its  origin  back  to  IMS. 

Indeed,  we  should  renUnd  ourselves  that — 
In  this  fast-moving,  ever-changing  world — 
there  are  certain  fundamental  values  that  re- 
main vrtth  us.  One  is  The  Associated  Press 
and  the  spirit,  which  It  represents,  of  a  dedi- 
cation to  objective,  dispassionate  rq>orting 
of  man  and  his  doings. 

This  objective,  dlsptasslonate  reporting  is 
what  The  Associated  Press  was  created  to 
accomplish,  and.  despite  all  the  change  .  .  . 
aU  the  turmoU  .  .  .  slitce  1848.  that  Is  what 
The  Associated  Press  ova  Associated  Press — 
is  accomplishing  today. 

This,  then,  is  what  makes  our  co-operative 
unique  .  .  .  unchanging  dedication  to  a  Jour- 
nalistic ideal  which,  really,  is  unmatched 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Only  in  the  United  States  of  America  do 
we  have  publishers,  broadcasters  and  others 
in  the  communications  Industry  banding  to- 
gether In  one  organization  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  having  unbiased  and  objective  news 
reports.  Tbe  AP  has  no  other  purpose. 

Much  of  the  post-war  world  has  seen  the 
development  of  national  news  services  fre- 
quently supported  In  who^e  or  part  by  gov- 
ernment funds — with  the  Inevitable  results. 

Speaking  from  my  own  e]q>ertence  with  tbe 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  attempts 
to  make  the  flow  of  news  conform  to  govern- 
ment controls  unfortunately  continue  in 
many  areas  of  tbe  world. 

It  \B  good,  then,  that  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Associated  Press  have  remained  un- 
changed for  more  than  a  century. 

Methods  of  gathering,  distributing  and  dis- 
playing news,  however,  are  changing  rapidly, 
as  we  all  know. 

As  you  saw  earlier  in  the  film,  we  have 
AP  men  whose  primary  writing  tool  is  a  CRT 
consols.  We  have  a  technical  staff  whose  mis- 
sion no  longer  is  limited  to  the  care  and 
feeding  of  M15  teleprinters. 

8o,  with  our  baslo  mission  of  objective 
news  unchanged,  there  Is  great  change  un- 
der way  in  tha  method*  wa  use  to  aooompllsh 
that  baato  missinn  As  la  already  evident,  this 
is  not  cbanfi  simply  for  tha  sake  of  change. 
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One  of  tba  great  atrengths  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  has  been  its  strong  state  and 
regional  reports.  After  World  War  n.  many 
thought  there  would  be  a  diminishing  ot 
Interest  In  local  nawa  as  wa  taoad  tremen- 
doiu  international  and  natianal  challenges. 

However,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
algnlflcant  change  in  public  attitude.  Oov- 
ernment  and  international  problems  have 
grown  so  enormoiuly  that  the  average  cltl- 
Een,  as  an  individual,  has  felt  a  sense  of 
frtistratlon  In  trying  to  influence  them  or 
make  his  views  felt.  As  a  result,  be  has 
turned  toward  those  things  that  he  feels  he 
can  deal  with  and  Influence. 

His  interest  has  sharpened  in  the  local  and 
regional  events  that  affect  him  directly  and 
personally,  problems  in  schools  ...  in  traf- 
fic ...  in  tbe  hundreds  of  urban  Ills  that 
plague  suburbs  and  cities. 

If  San  Frandaoo  solves  a  school  problem. 
It  Is  of  Interest  in  Los  Angeles,  Reno  and 
Phoenix,  to  mention  Just  a  few  cities. 

In  shMt.  the  reader's  interest  in  local  and 
regional  news  has  been  intensified.  It  is  closer 
to  home  and  be  can  play  a  part  in  It. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  he  has  lost  his  in- 
terest in  national  affairs.  Tb  the  contrary,  he 
Is  deeply  interested  In  them,  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  him  in  this  regard  is  very  great. 

This  obligation  is  sharply  underscored  by 
tbe  oimrent  crisis  created  by  the  publication 
of  secret  state  documents  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers,  and  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  decision  that  followed. 

Tbe  reading  public  Is  hungry  for  news  of 
tbe  matter.  In  thU  ease,  however,  it  is  not 
Just  news.  It  is  news  that  Involves  us  vary 
deeply. 

Consequently,  it  would  be  idle  were  we. 
responsible  members  of  an  old  and  respected 
press  association,  to  complete  this  meeting 
without  facing  up  to  a  few  of  the  realities 
which  the  crisis  embodies  for  us. 

Viewed  soberly,  it  is  plain  that  an  almost 
monumental  challenge  has  been  laid  down  to 
our  basic  dedication  to  pursue  and  present 
tbe  news  to  our  readers  fairly,  and  in  com- 
plete and  dl^Mssianate  form. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  time  wUl  show 
the  New  York  Times,  and  other  newspapers 
that  have  elected  to  identify  with  the  Times, 
have  done  the  profession  of  Journalism  a 
dlsservioe. 

The  Times  has  contended  that  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  in  issue. 

But  is  it  really? 

The  First  Amendment  prohibits  the  Con- 
gress from  passing  laws  abridging  freedom 
of  the  press.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  likelihood 
that  Congress  has  any  such  intent. 

What  has  happened  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  freedom  of  the  press.  The  New  York 
Times  came  into  tbe  possession  of  stolen 
documents  which  the  government  regards  as 
sensitive.  Bdaklng  no  known  effort  to  procure 
their  declassification  to  permit  their  legal 
publication — and  against  the  advice  of  the 
federal  government — the  Times  elected  to 
publish  the  documents.  In  short,  there  was  a 
straightforward  route  to  follow,  not  in  any 
way  Involved  with  freedc»n  of  the  press,  and 
the  Times  chose  not  to  follow  It. 

Apart  from  questions  of  the  relative  sen- 
sitivity of  each  of  the  7,000  documents  In- 
volved; apart  from  the  damage  that  may 
come  from  giving  the  world  an  accurate  in- 
sight to  our  private,  national  reasoning  proc- 
esses; apart  from  the  possibility  that  our 
enemies  may  benefit  in  their  cryptographic 
analysis  from  seeing  tbe  exact  text  of  our 
secret  conununicatlons:  apart  from  all  of 
these  things  there  Is  another  matter  which 
affects  all  of  us  here. 

It  is  the  question  of  preas  behavior. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  rvila  on  this. 
The  Court  merely  declared  that.  In  Its  opin- 
ion, publication  of  tbe  material  in  the  baitds 
of  the  Times  and  its  colleagues  woxild  not 
gravely  injure  the  United  SUtea  of  America. 


The  Court  did  not  in  any  way  condone  the 
fact  th*t  the  Times  and  Its  colleagues  re- 
ceived stolen  pi'opei  ty  and  that  they  did  so 
knowingly.  Tlila  bdiavlar  certainly  cannot 
mihanne  tbe  luster  ot  oar  gnat  prrfaaiVin 

Agatnat  thla  baekgroond  It  la  imperative 
that  joumallats  at  large  meat  fully  tbelr  ob- 
ligation to  the  public  to  pursue  with  gcreat 
aggreaaiveness  every  critical  element  of  the 
issue. 

For  instance,  too  Uttle  Is  known  so  far  con- 
cerning the  how,  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
ol  the  stolen  papers.  Tbe  reading  public  is 
himgry  to  know  who  were  the  various  pec^de 
Involved  in  the  theft,  how  the  Times  received 
the  documents  and  how  other  newspapers 
also  received  them. 

They  are  curious  to  know  who  harbored 
Mr.  Ellsberg,  why  the  Times  has  not  yet  been 
prosecuted  for  imauthorized  possession  of 
stolen  goods,  how  this  wtwle  chain  of  events 
is  affecting  our  international  relations,  and 
the  answers  to  many  other  questions. 

In  short,  we  are  involved  in  a  serious  news 
story  and,  as  Is  our  tradition,  we  must  do 
tha  Job  fully  and  fearlessly,  even  though  it 
may  affect  us  adversely. 

As  all  of  these  grave  Issues  swirl  about  us, 
I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial  f ot  us  to  reflect 
again  upon  facts  which  we  all  know  but 
rarely  articxilate. 

First,  a  free  press  is  a  tap-root  element  of 
the  wonderiul  society  we  call  The  United 
States  of  America. 

Second,  a  free  press  is,  in  itself,  not  a  guar- 
antee that  the  obligations  of  our  profession 
to  the  people  will  be  fully  discharged.  We 
must  be  a  responsible  press  as  well  as  a  free 
one;    a   law-abiding,    dependable   and   fair 


These  are  tbe  qiwlities  that  bring  us  re- 
spect, and  the  word  "respect"  goes  to  the 
heart  of  it  aU. 

Without  respectability  there  is  no  credi- 
bility: and  without  crediblUty.  all  else — 
even  the  exciting  technological  developments 
we  have  Just  seen  on  film — will  lose  meaning. 

For  technology  is  only  a  means  to  an  end— 
and  the  end  that  we  are  seeking  demands 
freedom,  responsibility,  dependability,  re- 
spectability. credlbiUty. 

These  words  are  not  going  to  lose  their 
m:aning.  They  represent  tbe  highest  ideals 
of  our  profession — they  give  the  only  real 
meaning  to  ovir  business. 

The  great  and  responsible  Journalists  of 
this  country  will  see  to  it  that  they  remain 
our  Ideals  .  .  .  that  these  words  continue  to 
mean  what  they  say. 

There  Is  Just  too  much  at  stake. 

Thank  you,  ladles  and  genUemen.  Feel 
welcome  in  San  Diego.  While  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  our  meeting,  there  is  also  much 
to  be  seen  in  our  fine  city.  Knjoy  your  stay. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   IlfDIAIf A 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  is  the  language  of  House  Reecdutlon 
319,  which  I  Introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  It  might  catch  the 
attrition  of  the  adminlstratl<Hi: 
H.  Rxs.  sio 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  bis  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POWs 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  »w-t»»t*tn 
a  realdual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  la 
tbe  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Binh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Fxovlslonai  Bavolutloiiary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 


nam stated  on  8«ytember  17.  1970.  that  tba 
policy  of  her  fovemment  is  "In  case  the 
United  Statea  Oovemment  declares  It  wm 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  dlacuaslocKm: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  Statea  troops  and  those  of  tbe  other 
foreign  counArtes  in  tbe  United  Staites  camp. 

" — the  question  of  rrteasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  tbe  Parts  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  aU  Amari- 
oan  prisoners  held  in  Tnrtnchlna,  the  United 
States  shaU  wUbdraw  all  its  Armed  Farces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreetnent:  Prorided.  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  R^ublic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  Am«4ean  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


TAX  ASSISTANCE  FOR  POWS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESKMTATTVSS 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  updating  and 
improving  the  provisions  of  HJl.  806S.  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  entire  amoimt  of  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are 
priB<Hiers  of  war,  missing  in  action,  or 
in  a  detained  status  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

I  first  Introduced  this  legislation  on 
May  4.  1971,  and  since  then  have  re- 
ceived some  very  constructive  comments 
on  the  legislation  from  the  D^Dartment 
of  Defense.  Tbe  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  takes  account  of  these  comments 
and  suggestions. 

A  number  of  persons  who  have  rela- 
tives who  are  prisoners  of  war  have  con- 
tacted me  and  expressed  support  for  the 
bUl.  The  Department  of  Defense  was 
very  warm  in  its  endorsement  of  this 
proposaL  I  would  like  to  quote  portions 
of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  De- 
partmoit  of  the  Navy's  QBSee  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs  on  June  I,  1971: 

The  principal  goal  of  this  bill  is  to  ex- 
press deep-felt  national  concern  for  the 
well-t>eing  of  imprisoned  or  miiating  service- 
men. It  would  give  special  recognition  by  a 
grateful  nation  of  the  sacrifloes  that  have 
been  made  and  that  are  ly^ntinntwg  to  be 
made  by  these  men. 

With  respect  to  the  servicemen  involved, 
there  is  simply  no  way  that  they  can  be 
financially  compensated  for  the  deprivation 
of  human  dignity  and  the  mental  and 
physical  torture  to  which  we  know  they  are 
being  subjected.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it 
seems  grossly  unfair  for  the  Government  to 
insist  on  taxing  their  Income  while  they  are 
enduring  unspeakable  hardship.  It  is  un- 
feeling and  parsimonious  for  the  United 
Statea  to  Insist  on  the  payment  of  income 
tax  on  a  portion  of  the  military  pay  of  any 
service  member  In  captivity.  Die  forgiveness 
ot  the  rasidaal  taocma  tax  la  in  part  a  taken 
geatura  to  ttieaa  nan  and  tbair  famUlaa  in 
recognition  of  the  very  great  sacrlflcea  which 
they  are  making  on  behalf  of  this  nation. 
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Xoaetment  of  thla  bin  will  prorliU  Uiaglbl* 
•Tldanoe  of  tbU  n«tlon*t  concern  lor  a  group 
of  AnMrlcftas  wlio  an  undassolnc  gbactly 
ezperlencca  %»  a  result  of  baTlnf  fftttbfully 
awved  our  country. 

lir.  Speaker,  tt  is  my  hope  that  tbta 
UIl  can  receive  the  early  oonalderatlan 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Ccnmnittee  on 
which  I  serve. 

The  amended  bill  is  printed  below: 

nJL  9900 

A  bni  to  amend  section  ill  of  the  Intemal 
Rerenue  Code  of  1964  to  exelu«le  from  groaa 
Incwe  the  entire  amount  of  the  compen- 
aatlon  o(  memben  of  the  Armed  Voreea  of 
tbe  trmted  Statea  and  at  elvlUan  employeea 
who  are  prlaonon  of  war,  mining  in  action, 
or  In  a  detained  eUtua  diirlng  tbe  Vietnam 
conflict 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
KepreaenUMvea  of  the  vmted  Statea  of 
America  in  Confren  attemtOed,  That  aectlon 
113  of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  of  I9S4  (re- 
lating to  certain  combat  pay  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  tbereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  PKBomas  or  Was,  Ktc. — 

**(!)  ICnons  or THS  AEMXB  voacaa. — Gross 
Income  does  not  Include  compensation  re- 
eelved  for  active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Vorees  of  the  imited  States  for  any 
month  during  any  part  of  which  such  mem- 
ber U  in  a  missing  sUtus  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 651(3)  of  tlUe  SI.  United  States  Code) 
during  tbe  Vietnam  conflict,  other  than  a  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  which  it  is  odldaUy  de- 
tSRnlned  under  section  663(c)  of  such  UUe 
S7  that  be  is  odldally  absent  from  his  post  of 
duty  wl^out  authority. 

"(3)  CiviUAW  aicFLoms. — Gross  income 
does  not  Include  compensation  received  for 
active  ssrvloe  as  an  employee  for  any  month 
during  any  part  of  which  such  employee  is  in 
a  mlBstog  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Vat  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'ac- 
tive swlce',  'cnqtloyee',  and  'missing  status' 
have  the  respective  meanings  given  to  such 
terms  by  section  5501  of  UUe  S  of  the  United 
SUtesCode. 

"(S)  Pbooo  or  ooitruDCT. — ^Por  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  tbe  Vietnam  conflict  began 
Petaruary  38.  1961,  and  ends  on  the  date  des- 
Ignatsd  by  the  President  by  beeutlve  order 
as  tbe  date  at  the  termination  of  combatant 
activities  in  Vietnam." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  ^q>ly  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  February  38.  1961.  If 
refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  tbe  amend- 
ment made  by  tbe  first  ssctlon  at  this  Act 
(lodudlng  Intsiaat,  additions  to  the  tax.  and 
additional  amoonta)  is  prevented,  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  one-year  period 
which  begins  on  tbe  date  designated  by  the 
President  by  KxecuUve  order  ss  the  date  of 
the  termination  of  combatant  activities  in 
Vietnam,  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law.  such  refund  or  credit  of  8%ich  over- 
payment may,  neverthtfess,  be  made  or  al- 
lowed if  claim  therefor  is  filed  before  tbe  ex- 
piration of  such  one-year  period. 


WnX.  NO  ONE  RID  US  OP  THIS 
USDDLSaatHE  WAR? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxmois 
XM  THK  HOUSB  OF  BXPRZSKNTATIVBS 

MondoK.  JyJn  if.  1971 

lir.  liZKYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  xeeent 
article  In  ttie  Oak  Park  Forrerter,  a 
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community  new^Mper  published  in  Oak 
Forest,  m.,  recently  took  the  nUnols 
State  Legislature  to  task  for  failing  to 
approve  a  bill  introduced  fay  Representa- 
tive Robert  Mann  prohlUting  the  in- 
Vfdimtary  conscription  of  Illinois  boys  to 
serve  in  undeclared  wars. 

This  is  the  sec<»id  time  the  State  legis- 
lature has  rejected  the  Mann  Mil,  in 
spite  of  widespread  popular  su]n>ort 
among  the  people  of  Illinois.  Apparent- 
ly, the  State  legislatures  are  taking  a 
lesson  from  the  Uj3.  Congress  in  how  to 
ignore  the  will  of  the  American  people 
who  are  fed  up  with  the  longest  war  in 
our  history.  The  article  follows: 
Mann  WrrHour  a  Wab 

Some  13  bouse  BepubUcans  in  Dlinola  kept 
a  reasonable  bill  from  reaching  tbe  floor  of 
tbe  General  Assembly. 

The  Mann  bUl  sponsored  by  a  State  Bep. 
from  tbe  Unlversl^  of  Chicago  area  would 
permit  Illinois  ssrvlesmen  to  refuse  to  serve 
In  wars  not  declared  by  Congress.  It  would 
direct  tbe  state  attorney  general  to  file  suit 
In  behalf  of  such  servicemen  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality at  tbe  war.  Massachusetts  al- 
ready has  this  law  on  its  books  and  a  final 
Judgment  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  be 
needed  before  the  law  Is  allowed  to  operate. 

A  poll  showed  that  71%  of  tbe  people  at 
this  country  want  to  get  out  of  Indochina 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

P(dl  after  poU  and  test  after  test  show 
that  this  politicians'  war  has  absolutely  no 
support.  The  Republicans  had  a  chance  to 
get  us  out  m  1968  when  Nlzon,  with  his 
much-vaunted  plan  to  end  the  war,  arrived 
in  power. 

Instead  be  has  enlarged  the  war  and 
adopted  this  ugly,  illegal,  monstrous  horror 
as  his  own  special  exercise  in  keeping  the 
country  In  an  emotional  uproar. 

PollUclans  lied  us  into  this  war.  Politi- 
cians prevent  us  from  getting  out.  But  they 
don't  die.  If  the  13  BepubUcans  who  voted 
to  prevent  this  bill  from  reaching  the  floor 
think  they  have  done  a  service  they  are 
gravely  mistaken.  And  tbe  64.000  dead  Amer- 
icans can  attest  to  their  Immortality. 


July  19,  1971 


DOO  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
resident  of  my  district,  Mr.  George  T. 
Nickolas  of  4426  El  Rancho  Drive, 
Davenikst,  Iowa,  has  suggested  two  cost- 
reduction  prtKxwals,  wcHTthy  of  note.  He 
suggested  that  the  armed  services  reduce 
the  number  of  identiflcatian  cards  from 
12  to  three  for  active  duty.  Reserve,  and 
retired  military  personnel.  The  services 
currently  have  a  DD  Form  2  with  the 
individual  service  seal  designating  the 
card  as  belonging  to  a  specific  service 
branch.  Mr.  Nickolas  suggests  that  one 
card  be  printed  for  active  duty,  one  card 
for  retired,  and  one  card  for  Reserves; 
the  card  could  carry  the  Defense  De- 
partment seal  instead  of  the  seal  of  the 
branch  of  service.  The  identification  of 
the  branch  could  be  typed  tn  beside  the 
man's  rank  or  grad»— that  is,  U8N, 
UBAF,  I18MC,  or  USA.  HUB  is  already 


done  on  the  cards  for  officers  to  note 
whether  they  are  Regular  or  Reserve 
officers. 

This  suggestion  would  save  money  and 
apace  by  reducing  the  number  of  differ- 
ent cards  that  must  be  stocked,  and 
decrease  the  number  of  printing  setups 
required  to  print  the  cards,  allowing  for 
more  economical  printing  runs  for  the 
same  types  of  cards. 

Mr.  Nickolas  suggests  that  the  change 
should  be  implemented  after  present 
stocks  of  cards  are  exhausted  and  thus 
maximize  the  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  second  suggestion  he  has  made  is 
to  decrease  the  number  of  retirement 
guides  and  handl>ooks  that  the  various 
military  departments  publish.  The  U.S. 
Navy  publishes  NAVPERS  15891B, 
"Navy  Guide  for  Retired  Personnel  and 
Their  Families";  the  VS.  Army  pub- 
lishes DA  PAM  600-5,  "Handbook  on 
Retirement  Services  for  Army  Personnel 
and  Their  Families";  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  pubUshes  AFP  211-1-12,  "Air 
Force  Pamphlet,  Personal  Affairs,  Air 
Force  Guide  for  Retired  Perswmel." 
These  books  are  duplication  of  infor- 
mation to  retired  servicemen.  Mr.  Nicko- 
las reccHnmends  that  these  publications, 
and  any  that  might  exist  for  the  U.S. 
Marine  retired  personnel,  be  combined 
into  one  Department  of  Defense  pam- 
phlet with  a  section  or  chapter  for  each  of 
the  services  for  information  which  might 
be  peculiar  to  one  or  more  of  the  serv- 
ices He  claims  that  one  or  two  para- 
graphs might  list  all  the  Information 
which  Is  peculiar  to  one  service — ^for  ex- 
ample, Informatlan  on  the  n.S.  Soldiers' 
Home.  A  close  review  of  the  three  publi- 
cations indicates  that  they  are  almost 
Identical  to  the  word.  The  Government 
should  only  print  one  book  on  retirement 
benefits,  a  Department  of  Defense 
iMunphlet.  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
publlcatioos  iirinted  and  stocked.  Print- 
ing one  retirement  guide  pamphlet  would 
reduce  the  number  of  printing  setups 
that  are  required:  reduce  the  number  of 
publlcatlcos  reqidred  to  be  maintained 
in  various  publication  storage  centers; 
provide  for  a  Isuger  production  run  of 
the  one  pamphlet  and  thus  permit  a 
more  economical  run  of  one  issue  and 
reduce  the  per  book  cost;  require  less 
work  oa  revisions — one  book  revised  in 
lieu  of  the  present  three  or  more  publi- 
cations; cut  down  on  i>ersonneI  reqidred 
to  update  and  revise  the  book;  tmd  re- 
sult in  a  general  overall  cost  saving. 

The  alx>ve  effort  would  be  another 
step  in  the  program  of  standardizaticm 
that  is  needed  for  continued  unification 
of  services  of  the  various  military  serv- 
ices to  achieve  cost  savings.  Service 
identiflcatloo  numbers  can  be  applied  to 
the  DOD  pamphlet  similar  to  those  ap- 
plied to  the  DOD  pamphlet  ttUed.  "Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram," which  lists  the  following  service 
identification  numbers:  DOD  PA-3A; 
DA  PAM  360-505;  NAVPERS  15203B; 
AFP  16»-1;  NAVMC  2601;  CG-144; 
PHS-CCPM  Pam-15:  and  E8SA  CO-3— 
Rev-69.  Mr.  Nickolas  believes  that  the 
cost  savings  on  the  printing  of  one  guide 
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would  be  thousands  ol  dollars  In  print- 
ing cost  and  an  unestimated  amount  in 
persoind  savings,  storage  space  savtngs, 
and  so  forth. 

These  suggestions,  when  adopted, 
should  save  the  veoIous  military  depart- 
ments money  which  can  be  utilized  for 
other  vital  items  for  national  defense. 
It  ts  time  that  we  draw  a  line  on  the 
expense  of  tradition  when  it  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  These  suggestions  point 
up  the  fact  that  careful  examination  of 


our  practioes  should  be  made  to  find 
more  ways  of  reducing  unnecessary  du- 
plication <rf  efforts  by  the  services.  Three 
identification  cards  In  Ueu  of  12  Is  a 
reasonable  cost-reduction  savings.  An 
individual  would  have  to  examine  the 
present  identification  cards  very  closely 
to  note  that  the  seal  was  different  and 
that  an  A  or  an  N  appeared  after  the 
DD  Form  2  designation.  The  unification 
of  the  retirement  pamphlets  into  one 
DOD  publication  is  only  good  business 


sense  and  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
possible  to  maxhnlae  the  saving  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  Mr.  Nickolas  is  a  dU- 
tinguished  ccmstituent  whose  views 
should  receive  prcMnpt  consideration. 
Currently,  he  serves  as  national  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Commanders  and  Ad- 
jutants Association  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  His  experience  and 
background  certainly  makes  his  views 
significant. 


SENATE— ri«e«da|f,  July  20,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Lawton  Chiles,  a  Senator 
frcHn  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
IHrayer: 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  who 
watches  over  Thy  people  at  work,  at  rest, 
and  in  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
bestow  Mpaa.  all  Thy  servants  here  the 
gifts  of  understanding,  patience,  and  per- 
severance. May  all  their  ways  be  ordered 
by  Thy  higher  wtsdnn  and  according  to 
Thy  law.  In  this  confused  and  troubled 
world  keep  our  vision  clear  and  our  pur- 
pose pure  as  we  strive  for  that  new  day 
when  all  men  live  in  decency,  dignity,  and 
honor. 

O  Lord,  guide  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Judiciary,  all  diplomats,  lead- 
ers of  our  Armed  Forces,  managers  of  in- 
dustry and  labor,  all  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Bring  us  together  in  a  unity  of  high 
endeavor  which  transcends  all  lesser 
lojralties  and  fences  us  into  (me  nation 
stroog  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might.  And  to  Thee  we  shall  ascribe 
all  honor  and  glory.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellxhdek)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  Senate, 

PaESmEMT   PSO   TElfPOSE, 

Waahtngton,  D.C.,  Jvly  20,   1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Lawton 
Crataa,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  norlda, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

AlXSN   J.    KLLENBBa, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


iLegislative  day  of  Monday,  Jvly  19, 1971) 

the  proceedings  of  Monday,  July  19, 1971, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Soiate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  260  and  262. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MAN8FIKLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PERlilANENT 
STATUTORY  CEILING  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  TECHNICIANS  AND 
MATTERS  RELATED  TO  NATIONAL 
GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  bill  (S.  2296)  to  amend  sections  107 
and  709  of  tiUe  32,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appn^riatlons  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  to  National  Guard 
technicians,  respectively,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2396 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  (a) 
section  107  of  tltie  32.  United  SUtes  Code,  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  tbe  catchline  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  tbereof  the  following: 

"{  107.  Availability  of  appn^rlatlon"; 
(3)  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (a) : 

(3)  striking  out  "apportioned  iq>proprla- 
tlons"  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "appropriations  for  the  National 
Ouard":  and 

(4)  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
as  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  respectively. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  1  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"107.  Apportionment   of   appr^rlaUons." 


and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"107.  Availability  of  appropriations.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  709  of 
tiUe  33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
readasfoUows: 

"(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  number  of  tech- 
nicians employed  under  this  section  at  any 
one  time  exceed  53,100,  except  that  tbe  num- 
ber of  technicians  so  en^>loyed  may  not  ex- 
ceed 49.200  during  tbe  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1, 1971." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-267),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  ffdlows: 

COKMRTEZ    BZCOMMENSATIONS 

The  ooomilttee  recommends  (1)  that  tbe 
statutory  celling  for  technicians  be  retained 
In  the  form  of  permanent  law;  (2)  that  tbe 
statutory  celling  for  technicians  be  raised 
from  42.500  to  49,200  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
to  53,100  In  flsc&l  year  1973  and  beyond;  and 
(3)  tbat  the  obsolete  apportionment  pro- 
vlBlcms  which  have  been  suspended  for  over 
IS  years,  for  National  Quard  appropriations 
under  section  107  of  title  33  be  eliminated. 

BACKOaOUMB 

The  employment  of  National  Ouard  tech- 
nicians has  been  authorized  since  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1916.  The  authority  was 
codified  in  title  82,  United  SUtee  Code,  in 
1956.  The  purpoee  of  employing  technicians 
Is  to  provide  support  in  the  administration 
and  training  of  tbe  National  Ouard  military 
organisation  and  for  tbe  day-to-day  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  equipment  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  during  normal  military 
training  periods.  Until  1968  tbe  terhnldans 
were  State  employees  paid  from  Federal 
funds.  95  percent  of  whom  held  dual  status 
as  members  of  tbe  National  Guard.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968,  Public 
Law  90-486,  converted  National  Ouard  tech- 
nicians to  Federal  employees  with  ths  re- 
sultant advantages  of  the  Federal  retirement 
system  and  other  benefits  available  to  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Tbe  act  of  1968  recognized  the  military  na- 
ture of  the  National  Ouard  technician  pro- 
gram and  State  rtiaracterlsUcs  of  Its  op- 
eration by  designating  State  adjutants  gen- 
eral to  employ  and  supervise  teehnietans  as 
Federal  employees,  lite  act  also  astabtlshed 
an  employmsnt  eeillng  of  43,500  and  made 
National  Guard  military  membemhlp  a  pre- 
requisite for  employment  for  approodmattiy 
95  paroant  of  the  teehnlclana.  This  made  a 
matter  of  law  what  had  been  the  practice 
for  many  years.  In  other  words,  about  80 
percent  of  the  technlclsns  serve  in  a  dual 
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capacity  m  f^dand  dTllUn  employoM  and 
mUttary  mmnlMn  of  tb«  irattonal  Ovard.  In 
tbu  c^Mwltj  the  technician  part  anna  bla 
olTlUaa  votk  and  hla  mflttarr  training  doty 
and  is  mobtUMd  to  aotlT*  duty  in  hla  Mu 
tlonal  Ohiard  unit. 


TAHxs  onMBAToro  muMST  oaaMKATioif  or 

TUilo  1  pravMM  a  braakoot  o(  taehnMana 
Mr  eOoar  and  anUatad  gradaa  tat  Anny  Ito- 
ttonal  Ouard  (ABHO)  and  Air  NatkuMl 
Guard  (AMO)  tanhnteiam  for  flKal  yaar  1972 

TABUl 


budget  along  with  flaoal  yaar  197a  and  197S 
IJapartmant  of  Daftnaa  hiring  lovil  raqnti*. 
amom.  Talda  S  la  a  diatrllratloii  of  Army  and 
Air  National  Quard  Utc.hnlfiana  by  Federal 
clTlUan  grade  claasiflcaU«L 


FiKaiyMr— 


yxn  vm  un 

kiriat  lM*i     raqninMats 


AfmNaOH 


Tilil  ARNC .. 


3M 

I.  on 


410 
23,114 

i.m 


2.  no 

S34 

».SS3 
1.1» 


24.  ae 


2a,  300 


30, 5» 


Fbniyeir— 


1972  1972  1973 

b«d|tt      kMni  lM«l     nqaiTMimts 


OMCOT. 

"iditeil 

T«tiiAN6 

ToW  AIIN6  wd  AM. 


2,0<5 

li^in 

907 


2.120 

17.733 

1.047 


2.22S 

19.19S 

1.129 


ia,13S 


20,900 


22,550 


42,500 


49.  an 


53,100 


TABU  2.— NATIONAL  GUAM  TOHNICI ANS.  CONSOUDATED  AIMY  AMO  AIR  NATIONAL  QOARO  (EFFECTIVE  itlNE  1. 1971) 


Fbol  ywr  1972 


6ni«      S«l*fyi«i(t 


1971    Bitd|*ti      nwitsi  Im9 


»-03«  &  524  to  D.  110 „ 411 

GS-04  fi,202tott.0S5 •■ 

fiS-05  i(.93Bto|9,017 iSS 

6S-06  I7.727te»h,049 £S 

g-«  ao.470tonisii LsS 

«-io  tti,5i7tofi4,973 ::::  :  ^ffi 

«-ll  fi2.615tofi6^404 09 

«-U  S5,040to£9.549 nO 

g-13  fi7.7«toHo».... :::::::::::  So 

e-14  §0,115  to  CAOSl 100 

«-i5  §4:251  topi,s2i ::;:::::  2 

T««»i« n.5ii 

W6-02«  J5.470  to  »5,92« T 

•e-04  |t.l3(to|S.635 > 

•ft-05  $8.4«ttog.910 :  M 

•WS  SU22toP.405 M 

W6-07  P.mtof7.75«.. :.  : lu 

•6-Ot  P.530to6.154 M4 

•ft^  »7.904to5.570 S 

J£-10  $t.237  to  11.902 s.MC 

•6-11  J8.570  to  5.277 Joi 


439 

U2 

3,915 

i^lSO 

2.919 

2.7«2 

1,«34 

633 

(36 

734 

1,066 

92 

6 


504 
(96 

4.573 

^^ 

3,236 

3.299 

1,772 

706 

752 

955 

1,103 

125 

11 


479 
(62 

4,331 

6.540 

3,097 

3.141 

1.720 

675 

720 

912 

1,051 

112 

10 


21,452       24.560        23.459 


2 

5 

30 

551 

946 

(93 

5(6 

6.210 

3.(5( 


2 

10 

34 

562 

1.016 

760 

699 

(.163 

4,(29 


2 

5 

33 

553 

993 

736 

620 

7,906 

4,436 


Fiml  yMT  1(72 


Grid*      Saiaiy  rant* 


End  Ma* 
1971 


Itoqdira- 


Hirii 


linu 
tov«i 


W6-12        M,923  to  19.672 

W6-U        «.2S(  to  $10.400 

TotolWG ». 

Wl-07«       J7.W3  to  J8.549 

Wl-10         I0.0«tof9.797 

WL-U         $9,422  to  I10.2U 

WL-12         S9.n(  to  $10.(50 

Wl-13         $10,192  to  $11.024 

TotolWl 

WS-04t        $8,070  to  $8.965 2 

WS-fl7         $9,048  to  $10.046 1 

WS-fli         19.734  to  $10.916 174 

WS-10        $10,026  to  $1U19 952 

WS-U         $10,400  to  $11.565 515 

WS-12         $10,920  to  $12.126 125 

WS-13        $11,523  to  $12413 96 

WS-14        $12,272  to  $13.624 50 

T«(alWS. ■       1.906 

Crandtotol « 41. 906 


5.225 

5.511 
339 

7,007 
4(2 

6,773 

341 

442 

.     U.699 

11,510 

23,333 

22,499 

62 

63 

5a 

3 

71 
691 

97 
162 

5 

70 

532 

655 

75 

93 

US 

156 

4 

5 

791 

913 

1.026 

979 

2 
1 

181 
821 
449 
130 

99 
52 


2 

1 

210 

1.113 

(66 

165 
114 
67 


2 

1 

207 

1,070 

643 

162 

112 

66 


1,725 


2.338 


2.263 


42.500       51,257         49,200 


•n.  1972  iNMltM  (virM  WMrid  Wf^  H  Ik*  42J00  tockirician  itotutory  MiMi  <wra  net  re- 

cSSIfc!2?_!5£i**  -J  *«»«••  »n<'.f»'''nicoi«id*r.tiooi.  Hirina  L«v«l  is  what  tiM  Nitiaiial 
fiMTd  SwMa  ^imtts  ite  kirmt  to«*l  tor  tKhnktaM  to  b*  withia  anUcifwtwl  b*d(Maiy  c«BasL 
'GanaralScaMttlaciaaalKatiM. 

s2!£^  S2S?>rk*!£Si!±:'.!2'  *Si*»l«  S-Ptnrisof)  ar.  (radas  undar  tka  Civil 
•y** -yff '*^»  <r'>-,*'y**?'y  •»»«•".  *•«•  Bwfd  parsonaal  would  cloMly  paralW 
^^  ••tiiafj  III  pnvata  inovstry. 


« This  lliara  is  balew  tka  satkorizad  caWat  tor  tocknidaas  prinarily  bacaesa  H  n  in  Ika  nataia 
d  a  caiHas  raqniramant  tkat  at  any  an*  Mint  in  Uaia  tka actaalnambar  ol  tadiniciaat  will  ba  balow 
tt.  Tbw  in  aay  1  BMMtfc  tachnlcians  will  totva  for  a  variaty  ol  raasons  and  it  toitas  tim*  to  fill  thair 
vacancies.  Somatimas  budsat  constraints  may  also  keep  tka  Army  or  Air  National  Guard  tacfc- 
nician  lavsl  below  the  statatory  cailins. 


NKKB  rOa  LSOISUlTIOir ASOmOMAI.  xQmncxMT 

accxrvxD  bt  tbk  nationai.  ouako 
Tbe  tnlaainn  requirement*  of  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Onard  were  satisfactorily  ae- 
compllahed  during  fiscal  year  1070  and  to  a 
more  limited  degree  la  fiscal  year  1971  with- 
in the  present  manpower  celling  at  tech- 
nicians. However,  with  the  Increased  em- 
phasis on  the  National  Quard  In  the  oTn«il 
defense  po«t\ire  the  National  Otuud  has  been 
receiving  greater  quantities  of  equipment.  In- 
cluding vacm  sophisticated  equipment,  to 
carry  out  its  mission.  As  a  result  of  this  there 
appears  to  be  sufilclent  Justification  to  adjust 
upward  the  present  statutory  ceiling  for 
technicians  based  on  the  increased  mainte- 
nance factors  required  to  support  the  equip- 
ment the  National  Ouard  Is  receiving. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  provided  ample  and  sufflelent  evi- 
dence to  Justify  increasing  the  present  statu- 
tory celling  of  42,500  tsobnlcians  by  an  addi- 
tional 0,700  tachnlcians  for  fiscal  year  1972 
(end  strength  of  49,300)  and  by  3,900  tach- 
nlcians for  fiscal  year  1073  (end  strength 
63,100) .  In  this  regard  It  should  be  noted  that 
as  the  technicians  acquired  greater  experl- 
enoa  on  the  equipment  that  the  National 
Ouard  receives  tt  may  very  well  result  In  a 


leveling  out  of  requirements  for  technicians 
beyond  fiscal  year  1073. 

Of  the  10,600  technicians  to  be  added  to 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Ouard  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1073  approximately  73  per- 
cent will  accrue  to  the  functional  areas  of 
logistical  support  and  maintenance.  These 
f\inctlonal  areas  are  prUnarlly  composed  of 
"blue  collar"  type  employees. 

BIJICTKATION    OF    THS    APPOSTIONlCXirT 
MQXnRXMSlfT 

Permanent  provisions  of  law  which  have 
been  suspended  for  over  16  years  require 
that  appropriations  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
respective  actual  strezigths  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers In  the  Nationai  Guard  for  the  particular 
State  in  question.  This  suspension  has  been 
due  to  the  differences  in  armament,  types 
of  organizations  and  missions  of  the  National 
Ouard  of  tbe  various  States,  and  to  the  im- 
practicality  of  apportioning  appropriations 
solely  on  the  basis  of.  enlisted  strength.  Con- 
sequently the  conmilttee  recommends  a  re- 
peal of  this  permanent  provision  of  law. 

MAXMTBTAlfCX  or  STATOToaT  OaUMO  FOB  TBCH- 

mcuim  IN  roaM  or   nsMAMKirr  law 

The  preaent  statutory  celling  of  43,800 
technicians  In  the  form  of  permanent  law 
was  very  carefully  considered  as  part  of  the 


National  Ouard  Technicians  Act  of  1068. 
The  conunlttee  feels  that  a  statutory  ceiling 
In  the  fomt  of  permanent  law  Is  more  desir- 
able than  leaving  the  number  of  technicians 
subject  to  an  annual  authorisation  or  ap- 
propriations process  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  recommended.  Tbe  committee 
also  felt  that  the  statutory  celling  might 
effect  some  economies  In  the  technicians 
program  and  aid  planning  to  tbe  degree  that 
it  provides  In  advance  a  definite  number  of 
technicians  available  for  any  one  fiscal  year. 
Finally,  the  committee  felt  that  the  statu- 
tory ceiling  could  be  received  in  future  fiscal 
years  provided  there  were  compelling  reasons 
to  do  so. 

AoornoMAi.  co«T  or  ixtaauBgo  mncaxa  or 
tbchxiciams 

Although  the  National  Ouard  will  plan  to 
have  49,300  technicians  on  board  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  coat  for  the  additional  6,700  technicians 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  will  only  be 
about  916.1  million.  The  reason  for  this  u  be- 
catise  of  a  phased  hiring  program  for  the  ad- 
ditional 6.700  technicians  during  fiscal  year 
1973  within  the  budget  lUnite  imposed.  The 
increased  cost  for  additional  technicians  for 
fiscal  yean  1973  and  1973  would  be  about 
908.8  million.  Tbe  998.6  million  iigura  re- 
flects tbe  Impact  of  a  full-year  cost  ot  tb« 
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additional  6,700  tedinlclans  hired  during 
flaoal  year  1972,  as  well  as  the  oo*t  of  hiring 
the  remaining  3,900  techlclans  during  fiscal 
year  1973. 

nSCAL  DATA 

Table  3  refiects  the  estimated  gross  an- 
nual cost  of  salaries  and  benefits  for  Nation- 
al Guard  technicians  for  fiscal  years  1972 
through  1976.  It  is  predicated  on  the  nvim- 
bOTS  of  technicians  remaining  constant  frwn 
end  fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year  1976 
and  assumes  no  Increases  in  pay  beyond  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  estimated  costs  are  based  on 
average  anniuil  man-year  costs  forecast  for 
fiscal  yews  1972  and  1073  with  the  fiscal  year 
1974  average  man-years  cost  projected 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  Excluded  from  the 
cost  eetlmates  are  the  technicians  within  the 
strength  totals  for  which  National  Ouard 
appropriations  will  be  reimbursed. 


DUry-PREE  TREATMENT  OP  CAL- 
CINED BAUXITE,  BAUXITE  ORE, 
AND  ALUMINUM  HYDROXIDE  AND 
OXIDE,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Hie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (HJl.  4590)  relatlnz  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
<m  Pinance  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
after  line  19,  strike  out: 

Qmo.  3.  TiM  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  oonsimiption 
after  July  15,  1971. 

After  line  22,  insert: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  enter- 
ed, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  oon- 
sumptioo  after  July  15.  1971. 

At  the  top  of  i>age  3.  Insert: 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Item  405.04  of  the  Tariff 
Schediilee  of  the  United  States  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "Trinitrotoluene"  In 
the  article  description  "and  amatol";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  matter  In  rate 
column  numbered  1  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Free". 

(b)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  num- 
l>ered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  for  item  405.04  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a) )  shall  be  treated  as  not  having 
the  status  of  statutory  provisions  enacted  by 
the  Ccmgress,  but  as  having  been  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  being  required  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  foreign  trade  agree- 
mente  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehoiise.  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

And,  after  line  17,  insert: 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Schedule  6,  port  3,  subpart  B 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  renmnberlng  item  608.90  as  608.89; 
and 

(2)  by  strUdng  out  (tems  608.91  and  608.92 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(06.90  Imported  lor  us*  in 
ne  Biamrfactiira 
tt  mapto  sap 

evaporators^ Fib*  l^p*rlb. 

Other: 
(00.91         Valued  not  over 
10  cent*  per 

pound (%advai.        UperH). 

(06.92         Valiied  over  10 
cento  oar 
POUmC. OJ  parlb.       l^perlb." 

(b)  Tht  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column  n\un- 
berad  1  of  tbe  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  UiUted 


Stetee  for  items  008.88,  608:90,  008.91,  and 
608.02  (as  amended  by  mbsection  (a) )  shaU 
be  treated  as  not  having  the  stetus  of  statu- 
tory jvovlslons  enaeted  l>y  tbe  Congress,  but 
as  having  been  proclaimed  by  tbe  President 
as  being  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
foreign  trade  agreemente  to  which  tbe  United 
Stetes  is  a  party.  Such  rates  shaU  not  super- 
sede the  staged  rates  of  duties  provided  for 
such  items  In  Annex  in  to  Proclamation 
3822,  dated  December  16.  1967,  and  the  ref- 
erence to  Item  608.90  in  such  Annex  sbaU  be 
treated  as  referring  to  item  608.89. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  dutiable  status  of  certain  articles." 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  on  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-268),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

puapoes  OP  hoosb  anj. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  4690  is  to  provide  for 
the  permanent  duty-free  treatment  of  cal- 
cined bauxite,  bauxite  ore.  and  alimilnum 
hydroxide  and  oxide.  Currently  the  duties 
on  calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore.  and  on 
aluminum  oxide  when  Imported  for  use  in 
producing  aluminum  are  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 

SXTMIIAXT     or    COlClCrrTKX     AMKMSKKNTS 

The  committee  added  two  amendmente  to 
the  House  bUl.  both  of  which  make  duty  free 
certain  Items  tat  which  there  is  no  available 
domestic  production.  Tbe  first  amendment 
would  make  TNT  and  blends  of  TNT  and  am- 
monium nitrate,  called  Amatol  duty  free. 
The  second  amendment  would  permit  duty 
free  importetion  of  tinned  sheets  used  in  the 
manuf  actiire  of  maple  sap  evaporators. 

axmXAI.   STATKMKMT 
A.   SAUXm   AND  AI.UKINA 

The  duty  on  crude  bauxite  and  calcined 
bauxite  was  8uq>ended  by  Public  Law  83-499 
until  July  16,  1056.  The  duty  on  aluminum 
oxide  (alumina),  wben  imported  for  use  in 
producing  aluminum,  was  svispended  for  a  2- 
year  period  beginning  July  17,  1066,  by  Public 
Law  84-725.  Public  Law  84-724  fxirther 
su^>ended  the  duties  on  crude  bauxite  and 
calcined  bauxite  for  an  additional  period  of 
2  years.  Public  Law  86-416  consolidated  the 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  724.  and  725  of  the 
84th  Congress  and  extended  for  3  more  years 
the  periods  of  suq>ension  provided  therein. 
This  duty  treatment  has  been  successlvtiy 
extended  for  additional  2-year  periods  by 
Public  Law  86-441.  Public  Law  87-567,  Public 
Law  88-362.  Public  Law  89-440  and  Public 
Law  00-616.  The  present  suspension  of  duty 
expires  on  July  IS.  1071.  This  duty-free  treat- 
ment is  refiected  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  Stetes  in  item  007.16.  909.30  and 
911.05  and  is  presently  effective  with  respect 
to  imports  entered  on  or  before  July  15.  1971. 
HJt.  4590,  as  amended,  would  make  perma- 
nent the  present  suspeiwlon  of  duty  on 
calcined  bauxite  aiui  bauxite  ore  and  wotild 
extend  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
alumina  when  Imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum  by  permanently  suspending  the 


duty  on  Importe  of  alumina  without  rsgard 
to  end  use. 

Alimilna  Is  a  product  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  prlmarUy.  but  Is  also  used 
In  the  manuf  actxire  of  abrasives,  refractories, 
and  aluminum  chemicals.  Bauxite  ore  is  a 
mineral  used  in  the  production  of  alumina 
(from  which  aluminum  and  other  producte 
are  produced)  as  well  as  abrasives,  chemicals, 
refractories,  and  mlaoeUaneous  producte. 
Bauxite  Is  cousldaed  to  be  vital  to  domestic 
industries  such  as  the  aluminum,  steel,  and 
chemical  industries.  Tour  committee  Is 
advised  that  known  domestic  commercial 
deposiu  of  bauxite  are  small  and  that  the 
U.S.  production  of  bauxite  now  acooimte  for 
less  than  15  percent  of  domestic  require- 
mente  and,  as  demand  increases,  the  UiUted 
Stetes  will  continue  to  be  largely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  alunUnum  raw 
materials. 

The  biU  would  restcffe  the  colimm  2  rate 
of  0.5  cente  per  poimd  with  respect  to  aU 
alumina  and  the  identical  rate  of  91  per 
ton  with  respect  to  calcined  bauxite  and 
bauxite  ore.  Such  column  2  rates  apply  to 
producte  of  a  country  designated  by  the 
President  as  being  under  Communist  dom- 
ination or  control. 

In  view  of  the  experience  gained  under 
suspensions  since  1956,  yotir  committee  Is 
convinced  that  a  permanent  suspension  of 
duty  on  slumlna,  calcined  bauxite,  and  t>aux- 
ite  ore  as  provided  by  the  bUl,  as  amended,  is 
warranted. 

B.  TaiKrraoToi.TJBNX  (tnt)  amd  "amatol" 
A  committee  amendment  would  provide 
duty-free  treatment  to  TNT  and  blends  of 
TNT  and  ammonliun  nitrate.  gen«lcally 
caUed  Amatol.  Under  present  law.  TNT  U 
dutiable  at  a  rate  of  3.5  cente  per  pound  and 
22.6  percent  ad  valorem  whUe  Amatol  is  duti- 
able at  2.1  cente  per  pound  and  13  cente  ad 
valorem. 

Amatol  Is  used  in  the  production  of  arti- 
ficial diamonds  and  more  importently  In  ex- 
plosion bonding  where  precision  explosions 
are  required.  The  last  remaining  domestic 
producer  ol  TNT  and  Amatol  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  phasing  out  aU  domestic  production 
by  the  end  of  1971.  TNT  is  an  Important 
material  used  by  slurry  explosive  producers 
in  mining  operations.  Without  providing 
free  importetion  domestic  users  of  these  ma- 
terials wlU  have  to  pay  a  substamtial  duty 
to  import  TNT  and  Amatol.  Since  there  wlU 
be  no  domestic  production  of  TNT  or  Amatol 
available  after  1971.  tbe  import  duties  on 
these  producte  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  determined  that 
the  elimination  of  tbe  duty  on  TNT  and 
Amatcd  would  be  in  the  VS.  national  Inter- 
est. The  committee  notes  that  tbe  use  of 
TNT  is  carefully  controlled  by  safety  requlre- 
mento  enacted  Into  law  during  recent  Con- 
gresses. In  providing  for  duty-free  importe- 
tion of  TNT  and  Amatol,  the  committee  does 
not  intend  to  make  these  explosives  avail- 
able to  unlicensed  persons  for  unwarranted 
purposes  within  the  United  Stetes.  The  com- 
mittee's action  wiU  Insure  that  legitimate 
domestic  users  of  these  explosives  wUl  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  an  Import  duty  which 
no  longer  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
c.  TiNNKD  sHxrrs  poa  oss  nr  kaplx  sap 

KVAPOaATOBS 

Under  present  law.  Imported  tinned  sbeete 
used  In  the  maufacture  of  maple  sap  evapo- 
rators sre  dutiable  imder  a  broad  tariff 
classification  at  0.8  cente  per  pound.  This 
duty  has  placed  the  VS.  maple  sap  evapo- 
rator industry  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

There  are  no  U.8.  producers  of  tin-coated 
sbeete  used  m  the  manufacture  of  maple  sap 
evi^Mrators  whloh  will  supply  tbe  domestic 
maple  sap  evaporator  Industry.  Upon  receiv- 
ing a  complaint  from  the  evaporator  Indus- 
try, the  committee  inquired  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  wbetbsr  there  were 
dmnestlc  suppUers  at  such  tln-eoated  absets. 
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>  Sxam  tlM  TmhM  Oonmil*- 
•lon  U>*t  such  tin  abeets  miglit  be  aisltebto 

pro* 


in 
■npiilyXor 


tlMttni 
XlMnfat*.  tiM  malf  aooroe  oC 
tta  abM«B  is  tlBoiwh  Uapor- 
:  «<  tlM  da^  flMuiot  lAjure  a 
not  produo* 
•nd  anpply  tk«  ttB  itaaata  la  qoaatlHt. 

A»«a  to  Kpstf  oaiy  to  tie  abaat 
oluitoMly  ta  the  nanuiftetora  o( 
•rapotaton.  Thla  additional 
alMoid  allay  any  f  eaia  tlwt  the  coBaBlttee 
luadiailantly  barm  dwaaatlc 
of  Mn 


Tow  ooaUBtttec  baa  raoaKiad  no  objoetlona 
on  thla  bfll  tram  any  intereatad  axeoattva 
branob  aceoclaa. 

zrracT  on  ths  armnm  or  tbx  will  axb 
voxs  ov  THS  cuMjii'liaa  nc  auuaiiMO  nn 


In  rompllanoa  altb  aectlon  asa(a)  <tf  tl>e 
I«glBlattva  Baocsanlaatkm  Act  of  1B70.  tbe 
faUowlag  ataUBMQt  la  mada  reUUve  to  tbe 
effect  on  tbe  revenuea  of  tbla  bill.  Tbe  com- 
mittee aatlmatea  tbat  tbe  extension  of  tbe 
OTlatli^  auipenalon  o<  duties  on  bauxite  and 
alumlaa,  pverldad  by  the  bill  wUl  not  reault 
la  any  additional  revenue  loss,  or  admlnle- 
tratl*e  ooata.  Tbe  removal  of  tarlils  on  (I) 
tin  abeeta  need  In  tbe  manutacture  of  maple 
aap  evaporatocB,  and  (3)  TNT  and  Amat4d 
aboiild  reaolt  In  only  a  negliglMe  reventie 
loaa. 

In  fiompUaoea  with  aactlon  ISS  of  the 
LeeWatttre  Wawpanlaatlfw  Act  of  1946.  aa 
amended,  tbe  foOovtBC  itatianent  la  made 
TClatlve  to  Cba  vote  by  the  eommtttae  on 
reportlBc  Xbm  MH.  TUa  bu  «aa  crdwed 
favocahly  lapwtad  by  the  rrimlttee,  without 
objection. 


ORIMER  or  BU8INBB8 

Mr.  UANSFIKLD.  Mr.  Prestdent.  I 
yield  mjr  ttme  to  the  dl5tin«iiisbed  <leputy 
BuJortty  lender,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  <lCr.BTXD). 


WAIVDVa  OP  OSRMANENESS  RULE 
FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, inTtew  of  tbe  fact  that  time  today 
on  the  HUD  appnipfiatiDn  bUl  and  on  the 
AEC  auttioiliKtIan  bin  whicii  follows  the 
appropriation  bin  Is  under  eontrol.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Vbit  Pastore  rule 
ol  genaanenees  be  waived  for  the  day. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HODSmO  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT;  SPACE, 
SCIENCE.  VETERANS.  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  twfora  the  Sotate  the 
pending  bostness  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJL  MU.  malring  approprlatiooa  tac  tbe 
Department  ol  Hoiiring  and  Drtaaa  Develop- 
ment: for  Space.  Science,  Veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  Independent  exeeutlve  agencies, 
boacda,  ecmmlaBloiia.  oorporatloos.  and  of- 
fices for  Vtxt  fiaoal  year  adding  June  30,  1972. 
and  for  other  purpoaes. 


Tbe  Senate  oootinned  with  the  eon- 
i<derrtfn<<ti»MlI. 

Hie  ACTINa  PfUBBODBNr  pro  tem- 
pore. Utader  the  wnanlmoae  ciunaent 
agreement,  time  Is  now  tinder  controL 
Whoyli^ds  time? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tbe  ateeaoe  of  a  fuorom  without  the 
time  being  cbarjed  toj^ber  aide. 

Tt»  hCTBtQ  FRBSmraiT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wtthont  objeetian.  It  to  so  ordered, 
and  the  tlerk  win  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  leglsUitlve  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  tbe  roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  {Resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  readndfd. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition  for  1  minute  outside  of  the 
time  aHotted  on  the  pcndtag  business. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

ORIffiR  FOR  HOCiDINO  BILL 
AT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  bill 
(HH.  6239) ,  dealing  with  maritime  Uen 
provisions,  is  received  by  the  Senate,  it  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  the  repoK  of 
the  Senate  companion  bin  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  This  has  been 
cleared  aUtbe  way  around. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN     DEVELOPMENT;     SPACE, 

-  SCIENCE.  VETPtANS.  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AOSafCSES  APPROI^UATIONS.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bm  (KJL  9382)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbfm  Development;  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
oflloes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFISIX).  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  barged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  tbe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  caU  tbe  roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  the  inquiry- 
Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  is  HJl.  9382. 


Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  allot 
mpMlf  whatever  time  is  neoessaiy,  under 
the  time  allotted  to  tbe  bin  itaelf,  to 
make  an  opening  statement  and  to  make 
preliminary  motions. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  nnntMin»  reoommenda- 
tions  providinB  for  new  frhllgatlmial  au- 
thority totaUng  $1«.«77,S18,«».  This  sum 
Is  11,800,630,000  more  Uian  tbe  amount 
lOnnvpriated  in  fiscal  year  19T1.  $1,220.- 
50L000  above  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $562,315,000  greater 
than  tbe  sum  recommended  by  tbe  House 
of  Representatives.  In  addition  to  tbe 
new  obligational  authority  provided,  the 
committee  has  also  increased  the  limi- 
tations on  contract  avtfaorlty  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  by  $00  mlltton,  for  4 
tbe  homeownershlp  assistMice  program — 
section  235 — by  $1T5  minion,  for  the 
rental  housing  assistance  program — sec- 
tion 2S6— by  $200  oalUion.  and  for  the 
college  bousing  program  by  $9,300,000. 

For  title  I  of  the  hill,  which  contains 
ttie  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Homtng  and  Urban  Development,  tbe 
committee  reoommends  new  obligational 
authority  of  $3.5324M4MM.  TbU  amount 
is  a  net  sum  of  $075  J47.009  above  the 
budget  estimates,  and  $326  million  over 
the  House  aUowance.  Tbe  $1.003.S034MO 
of  the  Increase  above  the  budget  esti- 
mates results  from  tbe  augmentation  of 
the  programs  under  community  develop- 
ment—particularly, two  of  the  categor- 
ical grant  programs;  namely,  tbe  model 
cities  programs  which  were  increased  by 
$150  million,  and  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams which  are  $900  mfllion  above  the 
budget  estimates.  For  these  two  pro- 
grams, as  wdl  as  for  the  rehaUmation 
loan  fund  and  the  grants  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  the  administration  re- 
quested only  6  months  of  funding  be- 
cause its  budget  proposal  provided  that 
these  programs  wotitd  be  merged  into  the 
special  revenue-sharing  plan  proposed 
tqr  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  as  to  what  this  means  in  simple 
English.  When  tbe  administration  sent 
up  its  estimates  on  the  categorical  grant 
programs,  it  did  so  only  for  a  O-month 
period,  anticipating  that  we  would  pass 
legislation  for  special  revenue  sharing 
for  the  remainder  of  tbe  6  monttis  of 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  provided  for  full  funding 
of  the  categorical  grant  programs,  in  its 
version  of  the  bill,  because  special  reve- 
nue sharing  has  not  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  We  have  done  the  same,  so 
roughly,  we  are  multiplying  the  budget 
estimate  by  two.  I  state  that  so  that  we 
win  be  clear  when  we  consider  how  much 
we  are  approving  over  budget  estimates. 

The  committee's  recommendation  pro- 
vides for  the  full  fimding  of  these  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1972  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated.  However,  the  committee  has 
Included  language  which  provides  that  in 
tbe  event  the  special  revenue  sharing 
plan  should  subsequently  be  enacted  into 
law.  unobligated  balances  In  the  afore- 
mentioned categorical  programs  may  be 
transferred    to    tuxxA    the    authorities 
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granted  In  the  new  legislation.  The  $326  new  obligational  authority  provided  in  m  line  2a.  after  "i978"  inaert  a  colon  and 
miUion  by  which  the  committee  recom-  this  section  of  the  blU  is  $85  miUion  rec-  ^^S;;^J^^  ^^^^^L».^  „f  «w,  «, 
mendaticn  exceeds  the  sums  contained  in  ommended  for  interest  adjustment  pay-  .^^^Tf  iS^u^^pS^SJU  tST  i^ 
the  House  bOl  for  the  Department  of  ments  authorized  by  section  101  of  the  g„^  ^y  imobugated  baii^oMror  tua  ap- 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmoit  are  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  ot  1970.  proprtation  and  the  appropriation  under 
contained  in  the  following  items:  This  sum  is  the  same  as  the  budget  esti-  this  head  in  the  independent  Offioea  and  De- 
increase  over  mate  and  $45  million  above  the  amount  partment  of  Housing  and  urban  Derelop- 
BousebiU  in  the  House  blU.  The  balance  of  tbe  ment  ApproiNiation  Act.  i»7i  (Pi^Bi-666). 
Ix>w-      and      moderate-lnc(»ne  items  contained  in  tiUe  HI  deals  with  m*y  b«  made  sellable  by  the  Seoetvy  of 

sponsor  fund $2,000,000  t^e    Umitation    on    administrative    and  Housing  widUrbaii  Development,  by  tiana- 

Oounsellng  services. 1,000.000  !^o^rH=t^«v^P«^™M^  the  afore-  '««•  otherwise,  for  tbe  purposes  of  such 

iaSi  .id  expenses,  housing  "*S^^I^p™4fi^  legislation  and  sbaU  remain  avaUable  untU 

management  pWams -!          600,000  ™!B)*0°«<*  ">fP°™"°"-.  ..„^„.     «,  expended. 

New      oonununlty       assistance                               That    concludes    my    statement,    Mr.  on  page  7.  at  the  end  of  line  10.  etrlke 

grtjxta  — . 8.000,000  President,  and  I  am  now  re«uiy  to  an-  out  "SLaocoocooo"  and  inaert  in  lieu  there. 

Urban  renewal' pro^amsIIIII"  30oi  oooi  000  swer  any  questions.  However,  before  I  do  of  "Si.soo.ooo.ooo": 

Salaries  and  expenses,  oommu-  so    I  would  like  to  make  the   following  In  Un«  17.  after  "therefor"  Inaert  a  colon 

nity  development  programs..      1. 260,000  p^linlinary  moUons.  Due  to  printing  er-  '^^*^*  i°"t'l?« ''£^^5?^^=     ^  ^  ^, 

Fairboualng  and  equal  oppor           goo  000  *^  amendments  be  made  in  the  bill.  program,  any  unobUgated  balances  of  this 

Admlnlstratl^'Mid'staff'awv-                                 ^    therefore,    ask   imanimous   consent  appropriation  may  be  made  available  by  tbe 

IQ^                                                           600,000  that    the    following    perfecting    amend-  secretary   of   Housing   and   Urban   Derelop- 

CtontrlbutlOTto "lie  'national                '  ments  be  made  in  the  bill:  ment,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  for  the  pur- 

homeownersblp   foundation..          260,000         On  page  16,  line  1.  the  figure  "$23,-  poaea  of  such  legislation  and  shall  remain 

000,000"   Should  be  stricken  and  "$26.-  available  until  expended. 

Total  increase 326, 000, 000  goO.OOO"  should  be  inserted  in  Ueu  there-  ^^  ^^"nd*^.^*^!x^  **!  ^on  '^a   th^ 

FY»  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  contains  of.                                                         d~,„^  following  new  language: 

appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronau-        Under  NASA  Research  and  «ro^Mi  provided.  That  in  the  event  of  the  enact- 

tics  and  ^lace  Administration   the  Na-  Management  on  page  14.  line  17.  strike  ^lent  of  legiaiation  superseding  thie  program, 

tional  Science  Fy>undatlon  the  Veterans'  the  figure  $728,635,000  and  insert  in  Ueu  any  unobUgated  balances  of  this  appropria- 

JSSf*Sri'es"SelS±frrr^:  ''?S'rS.fS;Tis  change  on  page  14  TuJ^^^^^^nT^XT^^oX^l^. 

^'tX^sLw'XTSSturmy  ^ne^n3^n"i%zsSi2^  [e^gis^«r*rii>r^r2^^jrnts 

of  $15,060,194,000.  This  Includes  the  Vet-  committee  there  has  been  a  conference  ^^^^^ 

erans'  AdministraUon.  This  amount  is  between  the  legislaUve    commiUMS  oi  m  une  u.  after  the  word  "expended"  in- 

$245,354,000  over  the  budget  estimates  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  tols  re-  g^^  a  colon  and  the  foUowing  new  lan- 

and  $191,315,000  over  the  amounts  rec-  duction  was  made  in  conference.  There-  guage: 

mended  by  the  House  of  Representa-  '<>«.  ^  order  to  comply  with  the  author-  provided,  That  in  theevent  of  the  enact- 

tives   In  this  title  ofUie  biUthe  com-  ization  this  cut  is  being  made.  ment  of  legislation  superseding  this  program, 

nva.  in  inis  uue  Ol  tne  om,  ine  com-                  actiNQ  PRESIDENT  oro  tem-  any  unobligated  balances  of  this  ai^mprla- 

mittee  made  reductions  of  $8,000  in  the  ^^*t.  ^^°^^2S«^to  the  reoSSt  "<«  «»J  bTmade  available  to  the  secretary 

budget  estimates  of  tiie  National  Aero-  Pon-  ^"»e"  l^^oh^^  T^iLnri^  '^   Houing    and    Urban    Development,    by 

nauUcs  and  Space  Council  and  $31,000  of  the  Senator  from  Rftoae  ^siana/  transfer  or  otherwise,  for  the  purposes  of 

of  the  OflBce  of  Science  and  Technol-        The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so  ^^^  legisiatton  and  tHamii  remain  available 

ogy,  and  added  a  total  of  $221,393,000  ordered.  imui  expended. 

above  the  budget  estimates  for  the  Vet-         Mr    PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  on  page  9,  beginning  in  line  3.  strUe  out 

erans'  Administration.  Of  the  sum  added  unanimous  consent  tiiat  ttie  committee  "'7^,'|;i?ttJ'2  ^^i^,"' ^^'IZHr^ 

ahovi.  thP  biiriirf>t  «!timftti.«  for  th.»  Vpt-  amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  "^y  ^  "sed  for  financing  a  grant  in  excess 

aoove  tne  ouoget  estimates  lor  tne  vet-  f™"*^,"^    „_^  ^hat   tv.»  wii   aT^fchiui  of  5°  P*'  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  activity 

erans'  Administration,  $209,053,000  is  to  *»  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  tnus  ^^  pjoCt  •• 

augment  the  medical  care  «)propriation.  amended  be  regarded,  for  the  purposes^  ^  ^^^^  \q   g^^ke  out  "$2i,600.ooo"  and 
$8  million  for  medical  and  prosthetic  re-  amendment,  as  original  text,  provided  jnsert  m  ueu  thereof  "»22,760«X)"; 
search   $1  340  000  for  general  operating  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  consid-  in  line  lo,  in  line  i,  strike  out  "$35,000.- 
expens^,  lind  $3  million  for  the  construe-  ered  waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  ooo"  and  insert  in  ueu  thereof  "$«).ooo,ooo": 
tton  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facill-  Uiis  request.  „^.,^'f^,Vi^..i^V,*^^' 
ties.  The  increases  above  ttie  House  bill         The  ACTENG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  '^'^"'"f  !f^'  S^t  "i^SKJooO"  and  in- 
to   titie    n.    aggregating    $191,315,000,  Pore.  Is  there  objection?  WiUiout  ob-  ^^^'^'.u th^V"W.60o'SS' 
break  down  as  fc^ows:  jection.  It  is  so  ordered.  q^  p^^  ,i    ^  u^,  ^  g^rtke  out  "Sie.- 

tncrease  over         The  committee  amendments  agreed  to  846.000"  and  inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  $16346.- 

Houae  btii  en  bloc  are  as  follows:  ooo"; 

Office  of  Science  and  Technol-                               on  page  2,  In  line  11.  strike  out  "$55,000,-  After  line  8,  Inaert  tbe  foUowlng  new  lan- 

°fy — $30,000  000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$60,000,000":      guage:  

KaUonal  AmronauUca  and  Space                                 i^  une  23,  strike  out  "$166,000,000"  and  "SPECIAL    INSTITUTION 

Admlnlatratlon 53,135,000  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$175,000.000 ':  "CoNTRiBTmoK    to    the     National 

Nattonal  Science  Foundation..     38, 160,  000         Qn  page  3,  In  line  2,  strike  out  "$166,000.-  HoMxowNEasHiF    Foiwdatiom 

Veterans-  Administration 100,000,000  qqq..  ^^  yj^^t  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$300,000,000":  ..por  payment  to  the  National  Homeown- 

_.^,   ,_-„.-.                      ,„,  ,,,  n-rt         In  line  5,  strike  out  "aecUon  106(b)"  and  ershlp  Foundation,  eeUbllshed  by  section  107 

loiai   increase    i»i.3io,ooo  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "aecUons  106(a)   and  ©f  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 

The  $100  milUon  added  by  the  commit-  <*»>"=  <»'  i»««  (82  stat.  49i).  $a60,ooo,  to  remain 

te#»     tn     thA     Vt^j^an-i'     AHminictratinn          ^  ^^e  7,  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Inaert  available  untU  expended." 

I^H«?-Kr?^-  fhfS^-.  o^^^^^w^fnH^^  ">«  foUowlng  "$500,000,000.  to  remain  avaU-  On  page  12,  In  Une  7.  strike  out  "$2300.- 

budget  above  Uie  House  amount  provides  ^^le  unui  e^nded."  ooo "  ^  insert  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "$2,380,000": 

lor  the  increases  in  the  medical  care  ap-        m  une  12,  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in-  On  page  13,  in  line  12,  strike  out  $"2,617.- 

propriation  of  $89  million,  in  medical  and  gert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000":  700.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2341.- 

prosthetic  research  of  $8  million,  tuid  in        on  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  4,  strike  out  700.000": 

the  construction  of  hospital  and  doml-  "$16,000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,-  In  line  13,  after  "expended"  Insert  a  colon 

ciliary  facilities  of  $3  mlllKm.  500,000":  and  the  following  new  language: 

•ntie  rn  of  the  bill  contains  the  W>oro-         Oa  page  6.  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "and".  Provided.  Tbat  $38,000,000  of  the  amount 

Driationa    for   the    varinua    pornoratinns  Insert  "sections  718  and  720  of  the  HousUig  nuule  available  shall   be  used  only  for  the 

whth  ^r1,?d*.  wfp  T^^^™i   H^rrJ?!^  and   Urban    Development   Act   of    1970    (84  NERVA  program  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

whi«^  include  the  Federal  Home  Loan  gut.  1799-I800) :  m  line  30.  strike  out  "$88300,000"  and 

Bank  Board.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan        j^  u^,  g   g^^^^^  ^ut  "section  718  of  the  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$66300300"; 

Insurance   Corporation.    Federal    Hous-  Housing  and  urban  Development  Act  of  1970  In  line  24.  strike  out  "$7300,000"  and  In- 

in«    Administration,    and    Government  (84  sut.  1799) .  $6,000,000"  and  insert  "$10,-  aert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$7300.000": 

National  Mortgage  Association.  The  only  000.000":  On  page  14.  in  Une  a.  gttOu  out  "and": 
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I»  Tta»  S.  after  Ite  ooomM.  ioamt  '^,- 
lOO^XW  for  th*  ■HMnrtria  of  Um  VMtora 
Infonnaittoa  Omter  at  tb*  MatmaAj 
Omam  la  Vlortte  wM  •aOjOOO/MO  for 
■huttla  rarllltlM"; 

la  Ub»  «.  atrlk*  out  "June  SO.  1074"  and 
InMrt  In  U«u  ttkcnof  "M^eadKl": 

In  Un«  17.  smk*  out  "#iao.0OO/)00"  and 
lna«t  In  lieu  tbenoC  "•nCJU/XW": 

Aftar  Ub«  21,  mart  tb*  foaowlng  nam 


"Not  to  aKeaad  i  per  centum  of  may  Ap- 
pcopdattaB  made  evalUble  to  the  Nattoaal 
Aeronautlca  and  Space  Admlnlatratloa  by 
tbla  Act  nwj  be  tcaaeferred  to  any  other 

On  page  IS.  In  Une  IB.  Blrtka  out  "taaxXW.- 
000"  and  iaaert  In  Ilea  theraof  "OaS.460.000"; 

In  Une  a«.  strike  out  "0508.000.000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  tbnaof  "•oao.lMMO": 

On  pate  10.  la  Une  %.  after  "insututes"  In- 
sert "aad  otbsr  profraais  of  aupplementary 
tramiaC: 

la  Une  i.  after  "teachers"  iaaert  a  ookxt 
and  the  foaowlng  new  lawgwate: 

"Mot  laa  tbaa  «a8ja00.000  sbaU  be  used 
only  for  Institutional  Bvqipart  of  Science: 
and  not  leas  than  000.000.000  abatt  be  used 
only  for  Science  Bdoeatlon  Support." 

On  page  17.  In  line  a,  after  "OSiXW/MO"  In- 
sert tiM  foUowlng  new  language:  "to  rsnuOn 
aTaaaMe  uata  axpandsd"; 

Cn  page  10.  In  Une  94.  strUcs  oat  "«S>44.- 
700.000"  aad  insert  In  Uea  thereof  "03303.- 
T0O.00O"; 

On  page  SO,  at  the  end  of  line  10,  strike 
oat  "OOt.VrrooO'*  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$73,707,000": 

On  pi«e  11,  at  ttae  end  of  Une  18.  strike 
ent  "f0O.4Uj00O"  and  Inssrt  la  Uea  thereof 
"•08.418XX»": 

On  page  SO.  In  line  8.  strike  out  "040M0.- 
'^  000"  and  Insert  tn  Beu  thereof  "OOfi.0004MO" 
and 

In  Une  11,  strike  out  0O.OO0WO"  and  Insert 
tn  Ilea  tbereof  "08>I7000". 

Ml.  AIA/yrr.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary lnq^b7. 

Tbe  ACTIMD  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  The  Beoator  win  state  it. 

Mr.  AUOTT.  As  I  tmderstand,  we  ore 
under  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
with  reopeet  to  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESn^NT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AXXOTT.  Will  the  Chair  state 
what  that  time  aUocation  is? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allocated  is  one  hour  for 
one  side  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  with  30  minutes  per 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
jrield  to  the  Chairman,  who  wishes  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  again  on 
time  aUotted  for  the  bill  I  yield  to  my 
dtettawniBlHd  eoUeague  from  CaUIomia. 

TYa  ACTDfO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jxue.  Hie  Senator  frtwa  California  is  rec- 
ognised. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thaafic  ttae  Senator  for  yielding.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  many  thlncs,  more  grateful  than 
I  can  ezpreoB.  bat  I  do  want  to  expresi 
what  I  can  of  my  gratitude  and  expres- 
sion lA  this  point 

cjm*  jroa  am*in  sn  vxtbams  : 
xBia  Ta  ArraoraiATioNs 

Mr.  Pwatdent,  today  we  are  nearing 
the  end  of  a  long  road  that  we  started 
down  aJmosfc  3  yean  ago,  somewhat  ap- 


pr^ieadvely  I  wU  admltk  to  bring  llrat- 
quAlity  BMdteal  cai«  to  our  diaabled  vet- 
erans. If  my  oolleaguoo  appcwve  the  rec- 
ot  tbe  AppropdaUons 
Oommitteo  as  I  am  sure  they  wlD— and 
If  the  other  ttody  aooepts  our  action— as  I 
flnnly  bettev«  tt  wlU— the  OoDSreas  In  the 
last  2  yean  will  have  increased  the  Vlr- 
dnla  hosidtal  and  medical  budget  by  al- 
most $400  millioa  ever  the  f"*^*"*^  odgi- 
nally  included  in  the  President's  budget 
estimates  tor  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972. 
niat  la  $234a  million  extra  this  year  and 
$155  milUon  extza  last  year,  for  a  total 
added  ot  $38»a  million.  This  total  does 
not  include  special  supplemental  requests 
for  pay  raises. 

This  increase  for  2  years  is  more  than 
a  total  ot  20  percent  over  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1871  budget  estimate — when 
he  reouested  about  11.841  bUlion  In  the 
four  medical  items.  Tliis  very  substantial 
increase  will  provide  a  sound  base  for  the 
Virginia  Department  ot  Medicine  and 
Surgeiy  to  build  upon  In  future  years  and 
will  insure  quality  care  far  beyond  fiscal 
year  1972. 

For  all  of  this,  we  in  the  Senate,  the 
veterans  of  our  land,  and  tbe  American 
people  owe  an  enonoous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  compaasioQ,  sensitivity,  and 
commitment  of  the  distinguished  Appro- 
priations Sultcommittee  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minca-lty  member  who  are 
floor  managing  this  bill — HJfl.  8382.  I 
refer,  of  ooutse,  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastou)  and  the 
Senator  from  Coktrado  (Mr.  Alloxt).  I 
ttiank  them  personally,  and  I  thank  them 
on  behalf  of  all  the  woimded  and  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  loved  ones  who 
cannot  be  here  today  to  do  so  themsdves, 
for  their  heroic  efforts. 

This  debt  of  gratitude,  for  this  year 
and  last,  also  extends  to  the  full  commit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Ellzhsxr)  ,  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Yotrxo).  I 
Uwnk  them  and  all  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  their  oonceni 
and  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  the  $234.1  mlllkm  above 
the  President's  original  budget  is  not  all 
that  I  recommended  In  my  June  29, 1971, 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  asked  for  about  $358.2 
million  more  for  tiie  VA  ho^tal  and 
medical  program.  But  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation is  an  honorahle  and  fair 
one  and  without  any  question  can  be  ef- 
fective^ spent  by  the  VA.  The  amount 
we  are  adding--4100  million — to  the 
$1S4.1  mimon  added  tn  the  other  body. 
as  a  result  of  the  great  efforts  of  Chair- 
man TxAGUX  and  Mr.  Bolahd.  over  the 
President's  original  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  should  lie  acceptable  to 
the  other  body.  I  imploxc  the  floor  man- 
agers and  the  other  Senate  conferees  to 
demand  aco^tance  of  the  full  Senate 
increase  in  conference. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  tor  yielding  to 
me  now  and  for  his  fantastic  cooperation 
and  that  of  Maurice  PuJcd  of  the  sub- 
oommOtee  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  review 
the  chronology  of  events  which  has 
brou^it  us  to  tills  faistocie  moment  of 
f BlflllBMnt  tJUs  morning.  And  I  wlA  to 
reiterate  my  recommendations  of  Jmw 


29  to  Senator  Paaxois's  wiboommittee, 
which  I  inserted  into  the  Raooao  on  June 

30  (a  10412)  and  IZMtteate  how  the  com- 
mittee has  been  responsive  to  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  excellent  committee  re- 
port (No.  92-264)  language  on  the  blD. 

I  had  hoped  after  last  year's  experi- 
moe  that  all  would  by  now  be  well  in 
VA  medicine.  I  am  extremdy  grateful 
to  the  approj)riations  suboomodttee 
Chairman  Pastokx  and  ranking  member 
Allott  for  all  their  great  cooperation 
last  year,  and  again  this  year,  witli  re- 
spect to  the  VA  fiscal  year  1971  appro- 
priation. 

Most  of  my  recommendations  to  the 
Pastore  suboommittee  for  the  VA  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  dealt  with  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  program.  They  grew 
out  of  my  experience  last  Congress  as 
chairman  of  Vbit  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  in  this  Congress  during  5 
days  of  hearings  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  Subcommittee  of 
tiie  new  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

My  basic  recommendations  ptresented 
on  June  29  were  to  add  the  foUowlng 
amounts  to  the  following  appropriation 
items: 

Medical  care — $331,020,000; 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research — 
$18,216,184: 

Medical  admlnlstnitian  and  miscd- 
laneous  operating  expenses — $1,100,900; 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domicil- 
iary facUiUes— $7,860,000;  and 

General  operating  expenses — $82,- 
740.000. 

Thus,  my  total  rec<Bnmended  addition 
was  $390,936^84.  of  which  $358,190,184 
was  for  the  first  four  Items — the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  program, 
ifsnirti.  CASB 

I  brieve  my  colleagues  are  generally 
aware  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
widespread  national  concern  that  devel- 
opcd  last  spring  over  conditions  in  VA 
hftfpjit^ia  The  culmination  of  my  work 
was  appearing  before  Senator  Pastom's 
suboommittee  on  May  27.  1970.  this  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  appropriation  of 
an  additional  $105  million  for  the  VA 
mfdical  care  item  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Although  our  oversight  hearings  April 
27-29,  1971,  demonstrated  that  not  one 
penny  of  the  $105  million  was  spent  for 
T)d/i*"g  the  doctors,  nurses,  or  other 
health  and  housekeeping  personnel  so  ur- 
gently needed,  we  were  successful  in  add- 
ing $8  million  in  8«a)pl«nental  fiscal  year 
1971  funds  enabling  the  VA  to  hire  8,645 
new  hospital  personnel  in  the  last  5  weeks 
of  fliscal  year  1971. 

Now,  we  must  turn  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding the  funds  to  pay  the  full  fiscal 
year  1972  salaries  of  these  8,<45  new  hos- 
pital employoes.  Otherwise,  we  will,  by 
adding  the  supplemental  $8  million,  have 
only  somewhat  speeded  up  recruitment. 
but  made  no  lasting  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  VA  health  care.  Annuallzation 
of  these  8,645  salaries  requires  approxi- 
mately $97.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1972  med- 
ical care  request  by  the  admintstratton. 
although  nominally  $124.7  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  flaoiJ  year 
1971,  is  tn  no  way  a  step  ahead.  AlMnit 
half  of  tbe  increase  has  alroaOy  been 
consumed  by  inflation  in  fixed  charges  on 
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capital  items,  such  as  utility  charges.  And 
half  the  remaining  $60  mlllioD  or  so  has 
already  been  largely  eroded  by  a  higher 
average  salary  per  employee  than  budg- 
eted. Thus,  the  VA  now  has  no  funds  for 
2,518  new  employees — FTEas — who  were 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget. 
This  eliminates  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
FTEE  increases— 3.823— projected  in  the 
budget  request. 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  stress  that  the 
funding  of  the  8,645  new  employees' 
salaries  are  absolutely  necessary  over  and 
above  the  $120  million  which  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended and  the  other  body  added  for 
medical  care  in  order  to  forestall  a  pro- 
ix>sed  drastic  cutback  to  79,000  in  the 
VA's  average  daily  census.  I  applaud  the 
House  committee's  action  in  this  respect, 
and  in  mandating  an  85,500  minimum 
average  dally  census  in  tlie  bill.  I  com- 
mend both  these  actions,  now  adc^ted  by 
our  Appropriations  Committee,  to  you  for 
approval. 

Regarding  the  census  cutback  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget,  I  agree  philo- 
sophically with  the  VA  objection  to  the 
census  minimum  that  such  a  requirement 
mie^t  run  counter  to  sound  medical 
Judgment  and  that  the  admission  or  dis- 
charge of  a  patient  to  a  VA  hospital  is 
properly  left  to  a  physician's  professional 
Judgment. 

But  that  same  principtd  supports,  in- 
deed demands  a  census  minimum  in  the 
law  to  prevent  the  census  cutback  or- 
dered by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

For  it  is  in  order  to  save  money  and  cut 
back  the  VA  that  the  OMB  has  arbi- 
trarily required  this  rollback  to  79,000 
from  a  cumulative  projected  census  of 
about  84,500  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

No  medical  Judgment  is,  or  was,  in- 
volved in  this  OMB  decision. 

Quite  the  opposite. 

It  is  contrary  to  medical  judgment. 

When  during  this  fiscal  year  physicians 
were  left  to  decide  how  best  to  handle 
admissions  and  discharges  of  sick  vet- 
erans, the  VA  cumulative  average  daily 
census  through  April  1971  was  running 
at  84,647 — far  above  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  estimate  of  83,000. 

During  this  period,  the  VA  was  experi- 
encing an  almost  imprecedented  level  of 
demand,  as  evidenced  by  record  high 
monthly  hospital  applications  and  actual 
admissions  and  the  highest  waiting  list 
for  d(Hnestic  VA  hospitals  in  4  years, 
•niat  is  why  the  VA  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  submission  to  the  OMB  was 
prenised  on  an  average  daily  census  of 
84,371,  not  79,000. 

And  that  is  why  a  minimum  census  re- 
quirement, such  as  the  House  inserted 
in  the  bill  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  is— quite  regret- 
tably— absolutely  necessary. 

Otherwise,  this  census  cutback  will 
be — indeed  it  already  is  being — imple- 
mented by  closing  beds  and  wards.  To 
illustrate  this  beyond  any  doubt,  in  my 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  I 
quoted  from  a  May  20,  1971,  memoran- 
dum which  shows  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
VA  Ho9ital  chief  of  medical  service 
recommending  closure  of  58  beds,  and  I 
quote: 


In  oompliaaoe  with  ISie  rsosnt  ordtt  to  re- 
duce tbs  VA  operating  bed  oapadty.  . .  . 

This  hospital  Is  authorized  a  fiscal  year 
1972  daily  census  of  cmly  382  as  com- 
pared with  a  410  fiscal  year  1971  author- 
ized level  and  an  actual  census  running 

around  450. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
bill's  mandate  of  an  85,500  VA  hospital 
average  dally  census  level,  I  note  that 
title  n  of  ILR.  9382  as  reported  from 
committee — on  page  19,  line  25.  and 
page  20,  lines  1-5 — includes  imder  the 
Veterans'  Administrati<Hi  medical  care 
item  the  same  language  which  originated 
in  the  House  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  foregoing  appropriation 
shall  not  be  apportioned  to  provide  for  less 
than  an  average  of  97.500  operating  beds  In 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  or  funUsh- 
Ing  inpatient  care  and  treatment  to  an 
average  daily  patient  load  of  less  than  85.500 
beneficiaries  during  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  two  limitations  on  apportionment 
of  medical  care  appropriation  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  language,  in  effect, 
establish  two  separate,  independent  re- 
quirements— ^for  ix>th  an  operating  beds 
apportionment  can  be  made.  Both  mini- 
mums  must  be  met  before  an;>ortioa- 
ment  can  be  made. 

The  use  of  the  word  "or"  between  the 
two  limitations  in  the  bill  means  that,  in 
the  negative  sense,  there  is  to  be  no 
apportionment  as  long  as  either  mini- 
mum is  not  maintained. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  these 
limitations  around  and  state  them  as 
two  positive  requirements  they  would  be 
explained  with  an  "and"  between  them 
to  account  for  switching  from  the  nega- 
tive to  the  positive  method  of  statement. 

Nevertheless,  the  thought  remains  the 
same,  that  they  are  both  required  to  be 
avoicted  or  satisfied,  as  the  case  may  be. 

One  caution,  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
generosity  of  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
Senate's  action  today,  we  must  not  be- 
come complacent.  We  must  continue  to 
be  alert  to  and  to  resist  similar  efforts  by 
the  Office  of  Management  smd  Budget  to 
cut  back  on  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
program. 

The  $120  million  which  was  added  by 
the  other  body  is  a  restoration  of  funds 
cut  by  the  OMB  from  the  VA's  request 
to  it. 

It  will  sustain  the  census  at  the  level  of 
staffing  and  overall  care  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

It  is  quantitative,  and  not  qualitative. 

But  the  VA  medical  program  cannot 
stand  still.  It  either  goes  forward  or  de- 
teriorates by  trying  to  hold  the  line.  It  is 
that  process  of  deterioration,  I  fear, 
that  the  OMB  forecasts  for  the  VA 
medical  program.  The  OMB  cut  $188  mil- 
lion from  the  total  VA  hospital  and  med- 
ical budget,  and  has  frozen  all  new  VA 
construction. 

The  need  for  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  care  is  at  least  as  great  today  as  it 
was  when  I  testified  1  year  ago.  To  illus- 
trate this,  I  called  the  subcommittee's 
attention  to  certain  excerpts  from  our 
April  27-29,  1971,  VA  hospital  crisis 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  document  containing  these 
excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso  at  this 
point. 


Ihtte  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foDows: 

Affknoix  m:  ExcKSPTS  Twou.  Aran.  37-89, 
1971,  HkABiifcs  Baron  tbi  Health  aito 
HosFiTAUi  SrmcoiMcrrns  or  trx  Vktsxans' 

AlTAIBS   COMIOTTKB    ON   THS   VA    HOSPrTAX. 

Csxsis 

Over  17  mcMiths  sgo,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  forceful  witnesses  at  the  over- 
sight hearings  by  the  lAbor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  I  chaired,  was  Capt.  Max 
Cleland,  of  Lithonia.  Oa.,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 
On  April  29.  Ci4>tain  Cleland.  a  triple  am- 
putee, returned  to  testify  before  the  Health 
and  Ho^ltals  Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans' 
Affaire  Subcommittee,  having  been  elected  a 
Georgia  State  senator  since  he  testified  In 
December  1969.  Senator  Cleland  told  \is: 

The  Atlanta  VA  serves  metro  Atlanta  and 
North  Georgia.  It  has  the  additional  reepon- 
sibUity  of  being  a  Regional  Amputee  Center 
for  the  Southeast,  treating  mostly  Vietnam 
veterans,  though  with  no  significant  increase 
In  staff  or  funds. 

It  Is  a  new  hospital  and  stlU  has  two  wards 
not  in  use  because  of  inadequate  staff.  Appli- 
cations to  get  into  the  ho^ltal  are  running 
almost  2.000  ahead  of  this  period  last  year. 
but  adntlaslons  are  down,  not  up.  and  the 
waiting  list  is  over  100.  The  proposed  1972 
reduction  would  take  20  beds  out  of  circu- 
lation that  are  in  use  now. 

The  VA  hospital  in  Augusta.  Georgia,  was 
buUt  to  handle  a  maximum  of  8<X)  patients. 
It  handles  nearly  1,000.  It  suffers  from  inade- 
quate staff  and  ward  personnti  and  has  a 
backlog  of  almost  70  patients  on  its  waiting 
list. 

Applications  by  veterans  to  get  Into  the 
Augusta  VA  are  up  almost  1,000  over  this 
time  last  year,  but  if  funds  are  not  restored 
by  Congress  to  the  VA  medical  budget,  the 
Augusta  VA  will  be  forced  to  take  over  100 
beds  out  of  circulation. 

The  third  Georgia  VA  hospital  Is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  experienc- 
ing shortage  of  doctors.  It  has  only  one 
orthopedic  surgeon  for  a  hospital  that  can 
handle  5(X)  patients.  The  current  patient 
level  is  376  and  the  hospital  is  having  diffi- 
culty providing  adequate  staff  for  that  num- 
ber  

AU  in  all,  appUcations  of  veterans  seeking 
admission  to  VA  hospitals  in  Georgia  are  up 
3,000  over  this  time  last  year.  If  the  current 
VA  medical  budget  Is  not  supplemented,  the 
Georgia  VA  hospital  wUl  have  to  cut  back 
over  170  beds  and  add  to  a  state  waiting  list 
already  approaching  400. 

Also,  at  our  recent  bearings,  we  heard  a 
second  round  of  testimony — 1  year  and  1 
day  after  their  original  testimony  last  year — 
from  Dr.  Bemhard  Votteri.  FeUow  in  Pul- 
monary Disease,  and  Dr.  J.  Gary  Davidson, 
chief  ntedical  resident,  Wadsworth  VA  Hos- 
pital in  Los  Angeles.  Here  are  some  most  dis- 
turbing extracts  from  their  April  29  testi- 
mony: 

Dr.  Vormi.  Although  some  Improvements 
have  been  made  since  we  met  with  you  last 
year,  the  operation  of  the  fao^ital  continues 
to  be  leagued  by  deficiencies  in  nursing  staff, 
convalescent  patient  placement,  anesthesia, 
inhalation  therapy  staff,  medical  and  respi- 
ratory care  units,  cardiovascular  surgery, 
renal  hemodialysis,  messenger  and  escort 
service  and  laboratoiy  services. 

We  have  appealed  through  channels  at  aU 
lev^s  and  although  people  listened  to  us, 
appropriate  corrections  are  not  forthcoming. 
The  situation  Is  so  critical  that  further 
temporlalng  Is  not  acoeptaUe.  TlM  physlelans 
in  training  are  almost  totally  disillusioned 
and  tired  of  wards  wltbotit  aetlon. 

If  immediate  action  and  eorractlon  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  phyalciaas  in  training  have 
advised  as  that  they  wlU  "heal-la"  tlss  hos- 
pital. Socb  an  action  which  should  be  and 
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Mn  b*  obTtotad  t>7  oomotlTe  mHonam  now 
vfll  bM,n  the  affaot  oT  forelnc  tbm  «UcIU« 
wtanui  to  seek  aid  at  otbar  hoipltaU.  .  .  . 
TlM  pbysieUna  aUte.  and  ilglily  ao,  that  U 
aubatandard  car«  continuea  to  be  all  tba  VA 
can  afford  to  nipport  than,  in  good  coa- 
adenoa.  tbey  can  no  longar  qulaUy  deliver 
care  \inder  such  reetrietlona.  DefldendeB  In 
ataff,  equipment  and  supplies  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  made  up  by  the  superhuman 
efforta  of  nurses,  paramedical  peraonntf ,  and 
phystclana  without  the  blame  for  theae  In- 
equltlea  being  placed  squarely  on  tboae  who 
would  remain  unresponslTe  to  the  needa  of 
the  vetermn. 

Dr.  Baldwin  Lampson,  Director  of  Hoq>ltal. 
UCXA,  School  of  Medlolne.  In  bla  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Wadaworth  Hospital  In  1970 
|«t  Senate  Veterana  Affairs  Suboommlttee 
hearings]  pointed  out  that  the  CrctA  Hoa- 
pltal  Inhalation  Therapy  Staff  oonalsta  of 
sa  people  Including  a  physician  head.  The 
Wadaworth  Staff  was  found  to  be  Inadequate 
to  provide  direct  patient  treatment.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  no  night  and  weekend  cover- 
age in  Inhalation  therapy.  As  a  reault  in 
1970  and  stm  In  1971,  neceeaary  Inhalation 
thenvy  must  be  handled  by  overworked  and 
understaffed  nursing  servloe. 

The  situation  Is  so  urgent  at  the  Wada- 
worth Hospital  now  that  the  Chief  at  Anes- 
thesia and  Chest  Medicine  have  recom- 
mended that  these  services  which  are  In- 
dlq>enalble  and  lifesavlng  will  have  to  be 
curtailed  in  the  Interest  of  reducing  the 
q>read  ot  infection.  Forcing  the  patient  to 
breathe  dirt  and  bacteria  which  may  result 
In  lung  infections  cannot  and  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  prevention  (a  thia  disaster 
Is  simple.  The  recommendations  have  been 
made,  the  solutions  await  only  flnanclal 
aupport. 

Recently  our  open -heart  surgery  case  load 
went  to  four  per  week.  Shortly  after  thia 
the  Chief  of  Surgery  was  beaelged  by  com- 
plaints from  the  nursing  service  to  reduce 
this,  as  their  staffing  was  inadequate,  both 
In  the  operating  room  and  in  the  surgical 
Intensive  care  imlt.  The  ChleTs  initial  re- 
sponse was  an  admonition  to  the  caxdlac 
surgeons  to  reduce  this  work  to  the  previous 
level — approximately  two  cases  a  week.  His 
stated  reason  was  "our  facllltlea  cannot 
handle  It." 

Thia  la  the  greatest  plea  for  mediocrity 
that  we  have  heard  yet.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact. 
Wadaworth  haa  two  fully-trained  cardiac 
lurgeona,  a  fully-trained  open-beart-pump 
team  capable  of  operating  five-six  major 
open-heart  8^Irgery  esses  per  week. 

The  Cardlc4og7  Department  can  evaluate 
X4>  to  four  surgical  candidates  per  week 
presently,  and  with  the  opening  ol  the  new 
catheter  laboratory  In  May,  "71,  this  c^>a- 
blllty  will  increase  to  six  a  week. 

It  la  obvious  with  the  current  crisis  In 
surgery  and  anesthesia  that  our  potential 
will  not  be  realized  and  a  great  number  of 
veterans  will  go  wanting  for  much  needed 
heart  surgery.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that 
a  health  system  that  has  been  designated 
as  a  regional  care  center  for  cardiac  disease 
could  be  rendered  Inert  by  deflclendea  In 
staffing  In  anestbeeta  and  nursing.  Further- 
more, it  Is  most  inconoelvable  that  the  re- 
qwnae  to  this  crisis  is  to  reduce  the  anu>unt 
of  health  care. 

Dr.  DAvmaoN.  The  Assistant  Chief,  Infec- 
tious Dtaeaaea,  at  our  hospital,  has  listed  for 
your  perusal,  and  states  the  following: 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  three  pa- 
tients with  whom  I  have  had  direct  contact, 
who  expired  at  Wadsworth  General  Hoapttal 
during  the  montha  of  March  and  April.  1971. 
While  no  one  can  say  that  theae  patlenta 
would  have  survived  U  more  Intensive  ob- 
swatlon  and  care  had  been  provided,  it  la 
my  opinion  that  such  intensive  monitoring 
and  apadal  nuialng  care  waa  Indicated, 
would  have  been  available  at  a  flrst-claaa 
boq>ltal,  and  waa  not  available  or  was  pro- 


vided too  lata  and  In  a  auboptlmal  faahlon 
a«  this  hoqtttaL  I  Intend  thia  sUtament  In 
no  way  aa  a  crltldam  of  the  nursing  per- 
aoniMl  who  cared  for  theae  patlenta  but 
rather  to  Indicate  that  suffldent  special 
nuialng  personnel  and  adequate  Intensive 
car*  facllltlea  are  currently  unavailable  at 
this  hospital. 

Dr.  VoTRBZ.  Muat  we  come  to  thU  legisla- 
tive body  each  year  to  preaent  a  chronicle 
of  horrors  to  get  adequate  support  for  our 
veterana?  The  answer  la  a  reaoiinding  no.  It 
U  unaoceptable  medical  practice  and  mor- 
ally wrong  to  continue  to  provide  substand- 
ard care  for  our  veterans.  We  hope  that  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  will  at  last  be  recog- 
nlaed  and  adequate  funds  and  vigorous  man- 
agement will  combine  to  finally  rectify  theae 
Inequltlea. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  that,  at  thia 
point,  that  all  of  us,  as  Doctors  here,  have 
completed  our  training  in  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pltala,  and  we  will  be  leaving  to  go  Into  the 
community.  Whether  further  support  to  the 
Vetenuu'  Hoq>ltal  will  ever  be  forthcoming 
will  have  no  direct  effect  upon  us. 

However,  we  are  sincerely  anxious  that 
these  gains  abo\ild  aconie  to  patients,  and 
this  Is  why  we  testified  today,  and  this  is 
Why  we  tejtify  in  behalf  of  the  persons  in 
training  at  the  Wadaworth  hospital. 

Regarding  the  Birmingham  VA  Hospital, 
we  heard  from  Dr.  S.  Richardson  Hill,  vice 
prealdent  for  health  affairs  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  director  of  the  Alabama  Med- 
ical Center.  Dr.  Hill  testified  on  April  28  as 
follows: 

Tlie  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  staff 
are  dedicated  and  well-qualified  individuals 
who  are  loyal  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  mission  for  which  they  are 
held  accountable:  namely,  quality  health 
care  for  the  veteran  patient.  The  facilities 
which  are  available  to  them  vary  from  ex- 
cellent to  poor,  but  the  ability  to  employ 
health  profeaslonals  is  far  less  than  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  quality  of  health  care 
available  either  within  the  University  Hos- 
pital or  within  other  leading  community  hos- 
pitals. The  simple  facts  are  that  there  are 
insufficient  numbers  of  staff  available  to  do 
the  Job  that  must  be  done. 

Some  of  the  facilities,  I  am  told,  are  under- 
utlllaed  because  <^  the  limited  staff  at 
night  and  on  weekends  and  the  all  too  fre- 
quent necessity  to  redistribute  staff  in  order 
to  meet  new  and  emergency  needs  which,  not 
infrequently,  leave  other  crisis  areas  un- 
protected. 

We.  therefore,  have  undertaken  a  contin- 
ual and  critical  review  of  these  problems  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  fair 
to  our  health  profeaalonal  students  to  ex- 
pose them  to  health  care  experlencee  In  such 
an  environment.  I  would  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  exert  its  influence  to  help  provide 
the  resources  necessary  for  these  hospitals 
to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively  as  a  com- 
ponent part,  not  only  of  the  University  Med- 
ical Centers,  but  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  of  ova  country  as  well.  Our  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  desperately  need  an 
Increased  staff  as  well  as  updated  technical 
equipment  and  mechanisms  for  maintaining 
continued  progreea  In  the  rapidly  advancing 
technical  ability  to  manage  patients  more 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

My  comments  have  principally  been  related 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
which  I  know  best;  namely,  the  one  in 
Birmingham.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
comparable  problems  for  the  coming  year  are 
antidpated  at  the  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa 
and  Tuskegee,  Alabama  VA  Hospitals,  as  well 
as  othor  VA  hospitals  In  the  country." 

.  .  .  The  staffing  problems  with  regard  to 
nurses  and  with  regard  to  technical  staff 
partlcxilarly  and  clinical  laboratory,  gets  very 
low.  We  have  sometimes  no  laboratory  tech- 
nicians within  the  Veterans'  Administration 
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bcapltal.  We  do  have 
need  more  staff. 

Senator  CaANaroN.  How  many  beda  are 
there  In  the  wards  theref 

Dr.  Hnx.  30  to  40  per  ward. 

Senator  CaAMaroN.  In  the  n>lddle  of  the 
night  how  many  nurses  are  available? 

Dr.  Hnx.  There  may  be  one  niirse  available 
for  two  such  wards  on  a  floor. 

Senator  CaaKsroN.  That  can  lead  to  con- 
siderable dlfflctatiee,  can't  it? 

Dr.  Hnx.  Tea.  It  can,  and  they  are  not 
registered  nurses. 

Senator  Cbanbton.  How  does  that  ccxnpare 
to  the  situation  In  the  Unlversdty  Ho^>ital? 

Dr.  Hnx.  In  University  Hospital  there  are 
tvro  ntiraes  for  a  40-bed  ward  at  night. 

Senator  CaANsroif.  About  one-fourth  of 
the   Stafllng    at   the   VA   ho^tal? 

Dr.  Hnx.  Yes. 

Another  returning  vrltness  was  Michael 
Bums,  now  executive  director  of  the  Para- 
lysed Veterans  of  America  and  himself  a 
quadriplegic.  Mr.  Bums  had  testified  on 
January  9,  1970.  at  hearings  in  Los  Angeles 
by  the  former  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee when  he  was  president  of  the  California 
PVA.  On  April  28.  be  stated: 

As  a  direct  result  of  thoee  hearings,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  hospital 
care  of  veterans  was  voted  favorably  by  the 
Congress.  It  amounted  to  $105  million,  and 
was  specifically  intended  to  relieve  the  im- 
mediate crisis  situation  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Thoce  bearings  and  that  appropriation  told 
US  that  Congress  cared  about  the  plight  of 
tboae  left  ravaged  by  the  war,  about  thoee 
who  gave  a  part  of  themselves  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  For  this,  all  veterans  were 
grateful. 

The  final  testimony  of  those  hearings  was 
presented  Just  one  year  ago.  What  has  the 
Veterans'  Administration  done  since?  What 
have  they  told  us  by  their  actions,  about 
how  they  feel  about  this  plight? 

I  submit  that  by  dlvertmg  these  funds 
Into  other  areas  that  patient  care,  or  by 
simply  not  expending  them,  that  the  VA  has 
told  us  that  it  still  maintains  that  It  did  not 
need  help.  It  did  not  need  supplementation, 
and  It  did  not  want  either  advice  or  Con- 
gressional generosity. 

Within  this  appropriation  vrere  funds  si>e- 
elfically  earmarked  for  use  by  the  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Service.  Initially,  $169,000  was 
released  for  five  centera  determined  to  be  in 
the  most  critical  need.  Subsequently,  other 
centers  were  Included,  and  more  funds  were 
released.  I  cannot  emphasise  strongly  enough 
that  these  fimds  were  to  be  used  to  upgrade 
hospital  care,  primarily  through  the  recruit- 
ment of  new  staff. 

These  funds  were  releaaed.  They  were  sent 
to  the  field.  AUegedly.  over  »1.3  mllUon 
eventually  went  to  these  ten  centers  to  up- 
grade staffing. 

Our  reports  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's own  figures  prove  that  these  monies 
were  never  q>ent.  This  money  never  reached 
the  level  for  which  it  was  intended. 

As  proof  of  this  statement,  one  need  only 
compare  the  stafllng  ratio  per  100  patients 
In  December,  1969.  which  averaged  1.21  for 
all  centers  to  the  same  ratio  eight  months 
later. 

August,  I970*s  ratio  should  have  begun  to 
reflect  the  impact  of  these  funds.  Yet,  what 
waa  the  raUo?  A  mere  1.27. 

Even  one  year  later,  the  December  1970 
figure  shows  only  1.39.  and  at  the  end  of 
March  this  year.  It  reads  1.38. 

Are  we  to  assume  then,  that  the  $1.3  mil- 
lion bought  the  Spinal  Cord  Injtiry  Service 
.17  in  staff? 

Rather.  I  believe  we  should  assiune  that 
the  money  was  not  spent  at  all.  The  hypoc- 
risy of  a  system  which  tells  you  to  believe 
what  they  say  and  not  what  you  see.  muat  be 
questioned.  Ilila  hypocrisy  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  If  we  are  to  work  together  dlU- 
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gentty  for  the  betterment  of  the  plight  of 
all  America's  veterana. 

Horw  doea  that  situation  appear  to  be  now? 

Mr.  BuKNa.  I  would  not  say  It  has  changed 
to  any  great  degree,  except  when  Senators 
come  to  visit. 

Senator  CaAwsiow.  Finally,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  thoee  who  are  present,  who  havent 
vialted  one  of  those  wards  under  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  or  who  have  not  heard 
a  description  of  what  happena  In  those 
wards  when  there  Is  Inadequate  personnel, 
I  wish  you  would  briefly  describe  what  hap- 
pens to  a  veteran  when  there  Is  not  enough 
people  on  the  staff  to  deal  with  Ms  human 
needs. 

Mr.  BiTaiTS.  The  circumstances  regarding 
a  q>lnal  cord  injury  indlvldiial  in  a  hospital. 
If  I  ntay.  I  will  take  Long  Beach  aa  the 
example,  that  waa  the  place  at  which  I  was 
rehablUtated. 

First  of  all.  you  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  staff  Is,  at  best,  adequate,  not 
In  the  aense  of  their  abilities,  but  in  the 
numbers. 

After  4  pjn..  everything  ceases  to  exist, 
except  the  very  basic  patient  needs.  That 
la.  we  must  feed  him,  we  must  get  him  Into 
bed,  we  must  care  for  him  medically,  we 
must  give  him  his  prescribed  medicine.  That 
la  all. 

Di  Long  Beach,  there  are  flve  wards,  205 
patients.  They  operate  at  95  percent  capacity 
during  the  winter  months.  They  have  42 
beda  on  a  ward.  During  the  day  they  average 
a  RNs.  1  LPN  and  6  aides. 

In  the  evening  hours.  In  my  last  visit, 
they  were  averaging  1  RN  and  3  technlclana. 

In  the  night  hours,  between  11  and  7,  1 
nxirse  and  2  jMitient  care  technldana. 

Their  sole  purpose  In  the  evening  hours 
Is  to  deal  with  the  basic  functions.  Feed 
those  who  need  the  assistance  in  being  fed, 
get  the  medication  to  the  patlenta. 

Tlxeae  patlenta  require,  especially  the  high- 
level  quadriplegic,  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves,  constant  turning.  They  are 
turned  every  two  hours.  If  you  take  two 
patient  care  technicians,  provided  they  are 
male,  and  provided  they  are  strong  and  will- 
ing to  work,  they  can  go  through  a  ward  and 
tiun  every  person  in  that  ward  In  an  hoxir. 
which  meana  that  leaves  them  another  hour 
to  attend  to  all  of  the  other  things  they 
m\ist  attend  to,  including  cleanliness  of  the 
ward.  And  then  they  must  start  the  process 
over  again.  And  this  goes  on  for  eight  hours. 

In  the  meantime,  recreationwlse,  we  might 
aa  well  consider  It  negligible.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a4-year-olds  and  leas,  Vietnam  vet- 
erana. I  would  hesitate  to  call  the  Vietnam 
veteran  a  new  breed  of  veteran.  He  still  re- 
quliea  the  same  type  ot  things,  only  perhaps 
they  are  a  little  different  theae  days  than 
they  were  before. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Sdentlflc  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
now  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Francisco,  also  returned  to  tell 
us  that  the  Ft.  KOley  VA  Hospital  remained 
seriously  understaffed  more  than  16  months 
after  he  first  testified.  That  hospital  will  now 
receive  37  more  staff. 

A  strikingly  clear  picture  of  the  continued 
deterioration  of  the  VA  hospital  staffing  sit- 
uation waa  provided  In  a  May  9,  1971,  artlde 
m  the  Miami  Herald  by  June  Kronhola.  en- 
titled "Care  'Second  to  None',  but  Veterans 
Alone  Neither  in  Waltixtg  Nor  Dying"  and  an- 
other piece  in  the  same  paper  "As  War  Began 
to  Fill  the  Hospitals,  Pressure  Mounted  for 
Cuts  In  Budget." 

These  two  pieces  are  extremely  significant 
In  light  ct  the  January  27. 1970.  teatlmony  to 
ttte  fanner  Veterana'  Affaln  Suboommlttee 
by  Dr.  Oouglaa  J.  Stewart,  thai  a  aecoiul- 
year  raaldant  at  the  Miami  School  of  Medi- 
cine. He  detailed  for  us  the  shortage  at  that 
time  of  as  ward  aecxetartee,  28  Inhalation 


therapist  technlclana.  80  laboratory  technol- 
ogiats,  and  numeioua  nurses  at  all  lavals. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  9, 1971] 

Cass    "SECx>in>    to    Nom,"    Bxrr    VsncaANs 

Alonx  Neithxb  in  Wahtno  Noa  Dnira 

(By  June  Kronholz) 

The  (dd  man  had  cancer.  You  could  see  he 
waa  dying. 

He  c»m»  to  the  Miami  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  to  reUeve  the  pain  knowing 
that  at  least  he  could  die  here.  He  had  lived 
alone;  he  didn't  have  to  die  alone. 

His  nights  were  difficult.  He  coughed  up 
mouthf  uls  of  blood  and  splattered  his  white 
sheets  with  red.  In  the  morning  a  nurse 
would  lift  him  onto  a  litter  and  he  waa 
wheeled  around  the  hospital  for  X-rays,  cell 
coiints,  and  tests  bis  doctM'  ordered. 

His  afternoons  were  Just  as  hard.  A  volun- 
teer wheeled  him  back  to  his  room,  back  to 
a  bed  stUl  soaked  in  dried  blood  and  un- 
changed. He  looked  at  it  and  remembered 
the  pain  and  sorrow  of  dying. 

"Take  me  out  mto  the  hall."  he  pleaded. 
"I  will  wait  there  until  they  can  dean  It  up. 
I  cant  lo<A  at  it.  You  know.  .  .  ." 

And  he  waited  and  he  waited,  but  he 
wasn't  alone  In  his  waiting. 

In  half-empty  rocKUS.  on  half-empty  fioors 
ot  the  sparking  new  $18.1  mlUlon  Miami 
hospital,  waiting  is  not  uncommon.  Nearly  a 
fiUl  year  after  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee 
chared  that  the  facility  was  hopelessly  un- 
derstaffed, conditions  have  changed  little. 

Red  tape,  delays,  postponements  and  in- 
terminable walta  are  part  of  any  visit. 

"Our  problems  have  their  solutions  In  ade- 
quate ataffs,"  explains  one  well-known  VA 
doct<v.  "If  only  we  could  afford  the  staff." 

The  Miami  VA  hospital  was  built  four  years 
ago  to  house  1.026  In-patlenta.  Today  It  has 
beds  for  893  veterans,  but  on  an  average  day 
only  640  of  them  are  filled. 

Room  after  room  la  empty  or  has  been 
turned  Into  an  office  or  a  doctor's  lounge. 
The  five-man  wards  hold  desks  or  sofas  or 
empty  beds  or  spare  equipment — or  nothing 
at  aU. 

Even  operating  at  Just  over  half  Its  de- 
signed capadty  the  hospital  Is  understaffed, 
under-financed  and  personnel  are  over- 
vroiked. 

Some  1330  staff  members — resident  doc- 
tors, nurses,  therapists,  cooks,  housekeepers 
and  administrators — are  assigned  to  the 
facility. 

In  addition  to  the  640  in-patlents  hotised 
In  roomy,  bright  five-man  wards,  the  VA 
hospital  cares  for  650  out-patients  every 
day — 130,000  out-patients  every  year — with  a 
staff  of  almost  300  persons. 

It  Is  these  patients  who  wait  longest.  As 
many  as  20  of  them — many  with  bandages 
or  casts — alt  on  molded  plastic  chalra  tor  up 
to  fotir  hours  to  be  seen  by  a  resident  doctor. 

"It's  like  a  meat  market  down  there," 
growls  a  former  Marine  who  had  spent  six 
hours  strapped  to  a  stretcher,  his  back  shoot- 
ing with  pain,  before  a  doctor  had  time  to 
examine  him. 

Long  waits  are  not  limited  to  the  cllnica. 
however.  Down  the  hall,  in  the  first  floor  c<w- 
rective  therapy  room  as  many  as  60  patients 
a  day  clamor  for  the  attention  of  three  dedi- 
cated, over-worked  technicians. 

The  ideal  work-load  for  therapists  In  other 
ho^itals  is  eight  or  nine  patlenta  a  day.  but 
at  the  VA  that  number  is  often  20.  The 
rush,  complain  the  patients,  means  Incom- 
plete treatments. 

"The  then4>y  here  is  good."  says  20-year- 
old  John  Meta.  a  Vietnam  veteran.  "If  you 
have  the  time  to  wait  about  15  years  for  It." 

On  the  upper  floors  the  shortages  continue. 
Only  146  registered  nurses  working  three 
eight-hour  ahlfta  are  available  to  care  for 
the  640  patients  the  hospital  houaea  dally. 
During  daytime  houra  only  two  registered 
narsea  are  stationed  on  each  floor  section  of 


40  to  63  man.  In  the  evening,  that  numlMr 
allpa  to  one  nurse. 

In  intensive  care,  where  the  moat  critically 
111  patlenta  fl^t  for  their  lives,  only  two 
regisered  nuraes  care  for  10  acutely  ill  men — 
at  least  three  nurses  short  by  moat  hoapltal 
standards. 

The  shortages  extend  to  housekeepers  and 
technicians  too.  Beds  go  unchanged  for  hours, 
patients  go  unwaahed — not  because  the  staff 
wants  to  ignore  them,  but  because  they  are 
BO  overworked  they  can  do  nothing  else. 

Tucked  away  in  some  of  the  empty  upper 
floor  wards,  stored  away  and  idle,  sits  a  small 
fortune  In  heart  monitoring  equipment.  "We 
don't  have  the  staff  to  operate  It."  explains 
Dr.  Ellslo  Perez-Stable,  assistant  chief  of  the 
hospital's  medical  service. 

Not  in  as  abundant  supply  as  the  heart 
monitors  are  wheel  chairs  and  litters.  When 
the  supply  runs  low  on  either  one— and  it 
often  does — a  bedridden  patient  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  cancel  the  blood  teat  or  therapy 
or  X-rays  his  doctor  ordered. 

The  staff  and  money  shortagea  also  mean 
needed  programs  muat  be  Ignored. 

With  one  of  the  hlgheet  alcohol  and  tran- 
sient rates  in  the  country,  the  Miami  hospi- 
tal still  has  no  aloc^ol  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  a  drug  program  is  still  16  montha 
away. 

The  hospital  baa  no  emergency  room  and 
no  plans  to  add  one.  either. 

"An  out-patient  who  needa  emergency 
treatment  goee  to  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital 
for  it."  explains  Dr.  Robinson.  "Then  U  he 
needa  to  be  admitted  he  can  come  back  here." 

And  finally,  there  are  statistics.  For  every 
patient  In  the  Miami  VA  facility  there  are 
2.1  hospital  employes — ^the  lowest  ratio  of 
any  major  ho^ital  In  Dade  County.  Jack- 
son Memorial  Hospital  boasta  3.6  employes 
for  every  patient  while  Mt.  Sinai  has  a  ratio 
of  3.5  to  one. 

To  the  patient,  that  means  lees  care  and 
to  the  hoapltal  that  means  a  lower  patient 
turn-over  rate.  In  moet  private  hospitals  each 
bed  will  change  patients  36  times  a  year — a 
figure  that  means  fast  care  and  cure. 

But  In  the  VA  system  a  change  of  IS  pa- 
tlenta a  year  is  considered  admirable.  A 
amaller  staff  means  slower  care  and  slower 
care  meana  that  fewer  patlenta  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Boblnaon  and  Peres-Stable  nevertheless 
contend  that  the  Miami  VA  hospital  provides 
medlcai  care  "second  to  none  in  the  city." 

niey  probably  are  right.  No  one  has  ques- 
tioned the  hospital 'a  medlcsd  competency. 

But  as  only  one  cog  in  the  165-boq)ttal  VA 
system,  the  la-story  Miami  facility  Is  a  vic- 
tim of  circumstances. 

While  all  over  the  country  hospital  costs — 
for  staff  members,  equipment,  construction 
and  maintenance — are  skyrocketing,  the  VA 
budget  has  inched  upward.  And  even  thoee 
increases  were  granted  by  Congreas  over  the 
objections  of  two  U.8.  Presidents. 

The  Miami  hospital's  $20.7  million  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970-71  represents  a  $3.7  mil- 
lion Increase  over  last  yev's  allotment. 

But  when  Dr.  Albert  Tomasulo.  former  di- 
rector of  the  hospital,  learned  of  the  Increase. 
he  told  reporters  It  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse  for  the  hospital  staff. 

With  that  increase,  the  hospital  adminis- 
tration opened  another  210  beds  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  12-story  building.  The  hospital 
this  year  is  operating  with  an  average  114 
patients  a  day  more  than  it  was  last  year. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $68  a  day  for  each 
patient's  care,  $2.8  million  of  that  increase 
waa  Inunedlately  consumed.  Additionally, 
plans  were  made  to  open  a  coronary  care  unit 
and  an  acute  respiratory  care  unit,  the  hoe- 
pltal's  extended  care  program  was  e^>anded 
from  20  to  40  beds  and  the  first  beds  of  what 
eventually  will  be  a  40-bed  want  for  spinal 
cord  injuries  were  opened. 

By  the  time  the  new  programs  were  fund- 
ed, however,  the  hospital  waa  left  with  an 
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almost   mlnut*   budget   for   «f»r»Tnting   its 
bouaekMplDg.  nunlng  and  imidtcl  staffs. 

Funds  ware  approprlatad  for  70  mors 
nursss.  but  tb«  VA  can  barely  coaqMte  with 
the  salsrles  and  fringe  beneflta  offered  at 
private  boqUtaU  and  80  of  these  70  ntirslng 
Jobs  are  consistently  vacant. 

More  fuxuls  were  provided  for  addlUonal 
clerical  help.  X-rays  technicians  and  Ubora- 
tory  assistants — aU  of  whom  were  In  seri- 
ously short  wapfly  last  year.  X-rays  and  blood 
tests  couldnt  be  performed  as  ordered  for 
want  of  tefihnlclenii  and  vital  Information 
wasn't  being  recorded  on  patients'  charts  by 
the  over-woAed  ward  clerts. 

But  even  with  the  added  staff  the  VA  can- 
not muster  the  arouiul-the-cloek  operation 
Its  doctors  say  It  needs. 

•This  Is  an  8  to  4  hospital."  lamented  one 
young  physician,  "and  you'd  better  not  get 
alck  any  other  time." 

Despite  Its  staff  shortagea,  the  VA  cannot 
turn  away  a  qualllled  veteran — that  U,  one 
who  was  Injured  while  In  one  of  the  armed 
services  or  one  who  served  bis  stretch  of  duty 
during  wartime,  and  they  can't  discharge 
him  against  his  wishes. 

"The  alc(dioUc8.  the  hypochondriacs,  the 
(Ad  men  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  come 
here,  they  all  make  It  tougher  on  the  rest 
of  us,"  moaned  a  Vietnam  veteran  one  after- 
noon. 

To  the  veterans  on  the  crlUcal  list,  those 
staff  shortages  could  mean  the  difference 
between  receiving  a  blood  transfusion  when 
It's  needed,  or  three  hoiirs  later,  between 
fast  emergency  nursing  treatment  and  de- 
layed, over-due  attention,  perhaps  between 
life  and  death,  the  hospital's  young  doctors 
contend. 

Dr.  Soblna^n,  however,  claims  that  only 
the  "frills"  are  h\irt  by  staff  shortages — 
the  nlcestles  that  patients  In  private  hos- 
pitals i>ay  for  but  that  patients  In  govern- 
ment-supported facilities  cannot  expect. 

To  the  men  In  the  VA  hospital,  the  "frills" 
are  not  as  sxiperfluous  as  Dr.  Robinson  would 
have  them  think. 

A  pajama-clad  veteran  In  his  80s,  confined 
to  a  wheel  chair  since  a  stroke  left  him 
almost  immobile,  explained  it  this  way: 

"This  morning  I  asked  the  nurse  if  I  could 
have  a  shower  and  shave.  'What  for?',  she 
asked,  'the  doctor  Isn't  seeing  you  today.' " 

His  hair  uncombed,  a  two-day  growth  of 
beard  on  his  cheeks,  his  pajamas  stale  and 
imchanged.  he  sat  there. 

"Do  you  think  we  want  to  be  clean  FOB 
somebody?  Dont  they  think  we  want  to  be 
clean  for  ourselves?" 

And  then  his  expression  changed.  "Of 
course  they  know  that.  They're  good,  good 
people.  The  trouble  Is  there  Just  aren't 
enough  of  them." 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  9,  1971] 

As  Wab  Bmum  To  Fnx  trx  HosprrAu,  Paxs- 

suix  MoTTirTKD  roB  Cots  in  BtrDoxr 

The  American  public  turned  its  eye  from 
the  war  to  Its  wounded  In  June  1970  when 
a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
declared  that  U.S.  soldiers  injured  In  Viet- 
nam were  receiving  second-rate  medical  care 
In  the  nation's  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

Witness  after  witness  detailed  the  horrors 
of  the  VA  hospital  system,  the  largest  In  the 
world. 

The  testimony  was  not  all  technical,  either. 
Capt.  Max  deland  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  cautiously 
testing  new  artificial  legs,  strode  to  the 
microphone  to  tell  the  senators  how  be  had 
lost  two  legs  and  an  aim  In  Vietnam  In  1968, 
then  vegetated  In  a  hospital  for  more  than 
a  year  without  so  much  as  a  wheelchair  of 
his  own. 

Finally,  he  convinced  doctors  to  admit  him 
to  a  special  Prosthetics  Center  In  New  York. 
There  It  to«A  him  10  weeks  to  master  his 
new  artiflctal  llmbe.  The  VA,  he  complained 
had  cost  him  a  year  of  his  life. 


In  another  war  it  ml^t  not  have  been  so. 
In   World   War  n   or  Korea.  Max  Cleland 
might  have  died  before  he  ever  reached  a 
hospital. 

But  In  this  war,  helicopter  teams  evacuate 
the  wounded  within  minutes  to  well-staffed, 
well-equipped  support  hospitals  where  mirac- 
ulous treatment  has  saved  twice  as  many 
lives  as  in  previous  wars,  even  though  battle 
injuries  tend  to  be  far  more  devastating. 

From  Vietnam  the  wounded — more  than 
397300  of  them  to  date — are  flown  home  and 
many,  instead  of  being  committed  to  army 
hoepltals  as  In  other  wars,  are  discharged 
and  admitted  to  one  of  the  108  VA  faculties 
across  the  country. 

There  they  face  recuperations  much  more 
lengthy  than  In  other  wars  where  disease 
hospitalised  almost  as  many  men  as  did 
battlefield  wounds. 

In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  where  skir- 
mishes put  enemies  at  arms'  length  and 
landmines  pepper  the  countryside,  missing 
or  paralyzed  limbs  are  common  injuries. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  VA  hospitals 
were  called  upon  to  care  for  and  rehabilitate 
thousands  of  battls  Injured  men  as  well  as 
old  World  War  I  and  U  patients — patients 
with  cardiac,  req>lratory  and  Just  plain  old 
age  problems. 

Today.  13  to  14  per  cent  of  the  patients  in 
the  cotintry'B  VA  hoq>ltals  are  young  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Ironically.  Just  as  the  war  was  increasing  In 
Intensity  and  the  hospitals  were  filling  with 
thousands  of  young  patients,  pressure  to  cut 
the  VA  budget  began. 

In  1908,  Congress  Imposed  on  the  VA  S3rs- 
tem  an  arbitrary  personnel  celling  that  made 
It  Impossible  to  add  more  doctors  and 
nurses — Just  ss  Vietnam  casualties  continued 
to  pour  in. 

The  objective  was  to  try  to  control  infla- 
tion— Inflation  originally  caused  by  the  war. 

The  Senate  hearings  dominated  newspaper 
headlines  for  a  few  weeks  and  sent  reporters 
scurrying  through  most  of  the  VA  faculties 
tn  the  country. 

The  furor  was  short-lived,  however,  and 
the  1971  ($1.9  bUllon)  was  not  subsUntlally 
larger  than  the  1970  allotment  ($1.7  bUlion) . 

The  1978  budget — at  $3  bUlion— wUl  not 
aUow  the  Veterans'  Admintstratlon  to  perk 
up  Its  Image,  either.  The  entire  medical 
budget  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion for  1973  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
month  of  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  m>p«Uing  and  tragic  pieces  of 
evidence  of  inadeciuate  care  yet  submit- 
ted to  us  Is  four  statements  from  physi- 
cians at  the  Wadsworth  VA  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles  detailing  the  deaths  of  three 
veteran  patients,  and  the  near  deaths 
of  two  others,  Ir  January  and  February 
of  this  year,  due  to  inadequate  stafOng 
and  equipment.  The  shortages  of  the 
most  basic  types  of  life-saving  devices 
at  Wadsworth  Hospital  underscored  my 
recommendation  to  add  $52  million  more 
to  eliminate  equipment  purchase,  and 
maintenance  and  repair,  backlogs. 

Likewise,  the  enormous  fee  dental 
backlog  I  called  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion a  year  ago  was  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  the  60,000  examinations  and  30.- 
000  treatments  bcu:ked  up  right  now.  even 
after  expenditure  of  $31  million  above 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  request  this 
$31  million  was  taken  from  the  $105 
million  we  added  above  the  President's 
amended  budget. 

The  record  cleariy  shows  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  last  June 
in  rebuttal  to  my  testimony  flnnly  pro- 
tested that  he  could  not  use  any  more 
fee  dental  money.  For  that  matter,  he 


also  said  he  could  not  use  any  more 
equipment  or  maintenance  and  repair 
funding;  the  same  hollow  denials  he  is 
issuing  this  year.  But  the  VA  proceeded 
last  year  to  spend  $20.2  million  and  $5 
million,  respectively,  for  those  two  pur- 
poses from  the  $105  million  we  added  to 
last  year's  budget. 

I  urged  the  subcommittee  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  regard  similiar  protests  this 
year  with  such  credence  as  last  year's 
experience  warrants — none. 

Also,  under  the  medical  care  item  I 
recommended  an  addition  of  $21,120,000. 
in  addition  to  the  $13.8  million  recently 
requested  by  the  President  for  the  drug 
treatment  program.  This  money  would 
fund  28  more  drug  treatment  centers 
than  the  32  the  President  proposes.  My 
recommendation  included  $5  million  for 
contracts  with  non-VA  drug  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  treatment  and  out- 
reach purposes. 

Our  Jime  15  and  23  hearings  indicated 
how  great  is  the  need — 80,000  to  90,000 
veteran  addicts  needing  care  during  fiscal 
year  1972 — and  how  comparatively  small 
would  be  the  VA's  treatment  capacity 
imder  the  President's  plan — 6,000  pa- 
tients by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — to 
meet  this  need.  Right  now,  the  drug  re- 
habilitation budget  of  the  city  of  New 
York  alone  is  about  $85  million  and  the 
State  of  New  York  spends  annually  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  full  $155  million 
the  President  is  requesting,  for  more 
drug  treatment  for  the  whole  Nation. 

The  VA  has  the  ability  to  do  more  to 
fight  this  awful  epidemic — persons  to 
staff  units  are  unusually  available  now — 
an  epidemic  which  all  agree  has  reached 
national  crisis  proportions.  If  this  addi- 
tional money  is  added,  we  would  be  pro- 
viding for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  another  approximately  6,000 
veteran  addicts,  double  the  proposed 
capacity.  Even  then  we  will  not  come 
near  meeting  the  need. 

As  the  VA  drug  program  expands,  we 
must  take  full  advantage  of  the  expertise 
acquired  to  wage  the  far  broader  fight 
against  alcoholism.  According  to  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg,  the  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  alco- 
holism is  America's  No.  1  health  problem. 
And  according  to  the  VA  Chief  Medical 
Director,  there  are  approximately  1.3 
million  veteran  alcoholics  or  alcohol 
abusers,  most  all  of  whom  are  eligible 
for  VA  hospital  care.  Yet  the  VA  now  has 
capacity  to  treat  in  alcoholism  units  only 
about  12,000  alcoholics  annually.  The 
funds  I  urge  be  added  would  double  the 
VA's  presoit  treatment  capability  to 
24,000  annually.  This,  again,  would  be 
modest  by  comparison  with  the  need. 

I  also  recommended  to  Senator  Pas- 
TORK's  subcommittee  that  we  pick  up 
where  we  left  off  last  year  with  regard  to 
the  staff /patient  ratios  on  spinal  cord  in- 
Jury  units.  As  of  March  1971.  the  average 
staffing  had  reached  1.21  to  1  patient  as 
compared  with  1.02  to  1  a  year  before, 
and  further  increases  to  1.7  to  1  are  an- 
ticipated during  fiscal  year  1972. 1  recom- 
mended adding  funds  to  raise  the  ratio 
to  2.0  to  1— 6tm  lower  than  the  2.17  to  1 
patient  ratio  In  a  comparable  New  Toxic 
City  facility. 
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Finally,  under  the  medical  care  item, 
in  view  ot  the  aging  World  War  n  popu- 
lation— I  recommended  converting  1.000 
more  VA  beds  for  nursing  care  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  gratified 
that  the  Appropriations  C(Hnmlttee  has 
recommended  adding  $89  million  to  the 
$134.1  million  which  the  other  body 
added  to  the  medical  care  item  as  ini- 
tially requested  by  the  President.  The 
oommittee  explained  its  recommendation 
as  follows: 

In  granting  this  increass,  the  oommittee 
has  taken  oognlsanoe  of  testimony  presented 
to  it  and  aftw  considerable  analysis  and  re- 
view of  the  many  programs  Involved  under 
this  item,  feels  that  the  additional  $89,000,000 
provided  herein  Is  needed  to  improve  both 
the  qua&tlty  and  quality  of  medical  care  for 
our  veterans.  In  this  connection,  the  com- 
mittee tindeniands  that  $33,000,000  of  the 
add-on  oould  well  be  used  to  Insure  the  main- 
tenance of  total  average  en^loyment  of 
140,296  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition,  the 
committee  directs  that  at  least  $6,000,000  of 
this  added  sum  be  used  to  cover  the  Increased 
costs  generated  by  Increased  use  of  drugs, 
medicines,  supplies  and  materials  In  support 
of  patient  care. 

Tlie  additional  $00,000,000  may  well  be  used 
to  cover  the  cost  generated  by  the  Increase  In 
the  estimated  total  of  out-patient  visits  and 
also  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  staffing 
ratio  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals to  a  level  desired  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

In  my  June  29  testimony,  I  particular- 
ly stressed  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mittee report  including  just  such  specific 
language  describing  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  additional  appropriations.  The  lan- 
guage I  have  Just  quoted  is  certainly  re- 
sponsive to  my  request  and  should  be  ef- 
fective in  its  goal  of  forestalling  any  rep- 
etition of  the  experience  with  the  fiscal 
year  1971  additional  $105  million,  not  one 
penny  of  that  extra  money  was  permitted 
by  OMB  to  be  spent  to  add  badly  needed 
VA  hospital  staff  and  almost  half  of  it 
was  required  to  be  used  to  cover  inflated 
costs  to  sustain  the  program  level  rather 
than  to  improve  or  expand  it. 

Bloreover,  the  statement  of  intention 
by  the  committee  in  the  report — "to  im- 
prove the  quantity  and  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  for  our  veterans" — will  enable 
the  VA  to  spend  this  mcmey  for  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  I  have  recom- 
mended in  the  drug  and  alcoholic  treat- 
ment programs  or  spinal  cord  injury 
program  or  for  any  other  of  the  items 
covered  in  my  testimony — according  to 
the  VA's  estimate  of  the  highest  priority 
areas — as  well  as  to  maintain  the  enor- 
mous improvement  in  care  made  possible 
by  the  addition  of  the  8,645  hospital  staff 
during  the  last  5  weeks  of  fiscal  year  1971 
as  a  result  of  the  $8  million  we  added  in 
supplemental  f imds  for  last  fiscal  year. 

MXDiCAi.  AMD  raoerBrnc  bcsxaxch  mu 

My  total  recommendatlcm  for  research 
was  an  addlUonal  $18,216,184  mlUion.  I 
very  carefully  investigated  the  VA's  re- 
search needs  and  presented  detailed  Jus- 
tlflcatian  to  the  subcommittee  to  support 
my  request. 

As  the  VA  Chief  Medical  IMrector  and 
Ciuitndler  testlfled  on  June  24,  the  VA 
researtii  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  regressive.  A  strong  VA  research 
program  is  vital  to  improve  patient  care- 
especially  for  drug  treatment— both  di- 


rectly and  indirectly  by  strengthening  the 
now  eroding  relattonships  and  afflllations 
between  VA  hospitals  and  medical  schocds 
and  in  helping  the  VA  recruit  t(H>-fllght 
professionals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  responded 
to  my  request  by  adding  $8  million  to 
the  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
item — the  amount  OMB  deleted  from  the 
VA  research  request.  This  money  is  ur- 
gently needed  and  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  bolstering  the  VA  research  effort 
as  well  as  improving  patient  care. 

The  committee  report  explained  the  $8 
million  for  VA  research  as  follows: 

For  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$72,707,000.  which  is  $8  million  more  than 
the  budget  estimate  aiul  the  House  allow- 
ance. The  committee  understands  that  this 
amount  would  permit  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  hire  the  365  employees  It  re- 
quested In  Its  Initial  presentation  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Blanagement  and  Budget,  and  would 
permit  an  overaU  growth  In  the  VA  research 
program  of  approximately  10  percent  during 
the  forthcoming  year. 

moiCAi.  ABUiM  ui  aanoK  and  luacxLLANxous 
kTma 


I  recommended  an  additional  $1.1  mil- 
Uon  for  MAMO. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  not  recommend  add- 
ing funds  to  MAMO,  I  believe  that  they 
will  ultimately  agree  to  accept  a  $3  mil- 
lion increase  for  "exchange  of  medical 
Information"  programs.  Yesterday,  the 
Vetersois'  Affairs  Committee  ordered  re- 
ported S.  2288  and  HJl.  4762  to  extend 
for  another  4  years  the  authorisation  of 
appropriations  in  section  5055(c)(1)  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  for  $3  mil- 
lion annually  for  grants  to  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  so  forth  for  ex- 
change of  medical  information.  This  au- 
thorization expired  on  June  30, 1971,  and 
supports  a  valuable  program.  I  plan  to 
be  reporting  the  bill  very  shortly  from  the 
committee. 

coNSTBUCTXOH  OT  HooprrAi.  am  domiciuabt 
PAdunxs  rrxM 

It  is  now  1  year  since  I  first  pointed  out 
the  lack  of  air  conditioning  In  many  VA 
hospitals  qusdlfied  for  air  conditioning 
and  the  VA  has  proceeded  with  air-con- 
ditioning designs  for  only  four  of  the  43 
hospitals  which  are  un-air-conditioned 
but  qualified  for  air  conditioning.  It  is 
no  answer  at  all  to  sweltering  patients 
to  say  that  a  particular  hospital  in  the 
south — such  as  OuUport,  Miss. ;  Amarillo, 
Bonham,  and  Temple,  Tex.;  North  Little 
Rock  and  Fasrettevllle.  Ark.;  and  Colum- 
bia, B.C. — ^is  scheduled  for  air  condition- 
ing or  even  replacement  5  years  hence. 
These  ho^itals  should  be  air  con- 
ditioned now  and  I  so  recommended  to 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Also,  there  are  six  VA  hospitals  ready 
for  rQ>laeement  if  only  the  White  House 
and  OMB  would  lift  the  VA  construction 
freese.  Despite  interim  alterations  and 
improvement  in  certain  facilities  at  the 
Bronx.  N.Y.,  and  Wadsworth,  Los  Ange- 
les, hospitals — ^which  I  talked  about  last 
year— 4he8e  two  ancient  facilities  are 
absolutely  unsuited  for  providing  modem 
or  even  semlmodem  medical  care.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  hospitals  at  Augusta, 
C3a.;  Columbia,  B.C.;  Martinsburg.  W. 


Va.;  and  Richmond.  Va.  I  recommended 
that  the  design  of  replacement  hospitals 
for  these  obsolete  facilities  should  begin 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  already  cut  this  item  by  $60  million 
from  the  VA's  request.  In  fiscal  year  1971 
the  VA  obligated  $30  million  more  than 
is  proposed  for  obligation — $90  million — 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  am  cautious  with  regard  to  construc- 
tion because  I  believe  that  OMB  may 
very  well  hold  up  indefinitely  the  allot- 
ment of  even  the  amount  already  in  the 
budget  and  thereby  let  the  system  dete- 
riorate and  more  and  more  hospitals 
become  underutilized  and  eventuaUy  be 
closed  down. 

Congress  should  go  on  record  as  not 
being  satisfied  with  these  delays  in  pro- 
ceeding with  air  conditioning  and  re- 
placement designs  to  benefit  veterans 
receiving  Inadequate  care  due  to  these 
outdated  plursical  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report  very  forcefully  ex- 
pressed itself  cm  this  point  in  adding  $3 
minion  to  the  VA  construction  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  item.  The 
committee  stated: 

•me  committee  learned  that  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  bor- 
row construction  funds  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  recent  earthqtiake  In  Oall- 
fomla  at  the  VA  hospitals  In  Septaveda.  San 
Fernando  and  Long  Beach,  and  the  tornado 
damage  to  the  hospital  at  FayettevlUe.  North 
Carolina. 

The  $3,000,000  provided  by  the  committee 
restores  these  funds  so  that  projects  for 
which  these  funds  were  InltlaUy  appropriated 
may  be  completed. 

The  committee  considered  funding  addi- 
tional projects  which,  in  its  opinion,  are 
sorely  needed  now  but  are  presently  pro- 
grammed for  future  funding  by  the  admln- 
IstraUon.  After  taking  extensive  testimony 
and  having  a  full  discussion,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds,  however  It  directs  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  accelerate  Its  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  for  the  replacement, 
modemlcatlon.  enlarging  and  otherwise  im- 
proving hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities. 
SpeclficaUy,  the  oommittee  directs  that  the 
Veterans*  Administration  five  year  projection 
for  fiscal  years  1973-78  of  priority  construc- 
tion projects  be  accelerated  and  co(i^>reesed 
into  a  three  year  projection  for  funding  and 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  request  be  at  least  one-third  of  the 
sum  required  to  fund  the  compressed  three 
year  program. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  cut- 
ting to  the  heart  of  the  VA  c<mstruc- 
tion  problem  and  directing  that  the  pro- 
jection for  the  next  5  fiscal  years  be  ac- 
ctierated  and  compressed  into  a  3 -year 
program.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
compression  will  require  expenditures  of 
about  $150  million  annually  for  the  next 
3  years. 

OKNxaax.  opxaATiHo  xxpxwsbs  mat 

This  was  the  only  ncnunedlcal  item  in 
my  recommendations.  Altogether  I  urged 
that  $32.74  million  be  added  in  GOE. 
Regarding  the  outreach  services  pro- 
gram—which I  authorized  in  Public  Law 
91-219 — at  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
c(Hnmlttee  hearings  last  November,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ad- 
mitted that  contact  employees  had  in- 
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ereaaed  only  about  ft  percent  since  the 
outraacb  program  became  law.  The  need 
xemalns  great  to  reach  out  to  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veteran  and 
urge  him  to  enter  training  or  education 
or  hdp  him  to  find  a  Job.  Now.  only  9 
percent  of  high  school  dropouts  use  their 
ai  bill  benefits.  This  is  a  national  shame 
and  must  be  remedied. 

The  bulk  of  the  $11  miUiaQ  I  recom- 
mend for  data  management  is  fully  Justi- 
fied as  cost  effectlTe  expenditures  to  save 
moneys  wasted  in  costly  recurring  rental 

of  *qv<p»T^f*>*^ 

FlnaSy.  I  recommended  %92  million  be 
added  to  meet  the  very  pressing  need  for 
more  fldd  ofllce  personnel  to  process  ap- 
plications, ccoiduct  property  a]M>raiBal8 
and  generally  expedite  benefit  woi^  at 
VA  regional  offices.  The  need  for  this  staff 
was  fuUy  docimiented  In  a  House  Veter- 
aju  AfCairs  Committee  survey  and  other 
material  I  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  other  body  added  |7  million  of 
the  $9.2  million  I  requested,  and  the  Ap- 
jBt>prlatlons  Committee  retained  the 
House  increase. 

In  clodng  I  want  once  more  to  express 
my  very  deepest  appreciation  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and.  of  course,  again  particularly,  to 
Chairman  Pastors  and  ranking  minority 
membM-  Aixott.  I  want  also  to  thank  my 
colleague  and  friend  in  the  other  body, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs mmmittm.  Ouh  K.  Timus.  for  the 
outstanding  cooperation  he  and  his  staff 
have  extended  to  me  again  this  year  as 
weU  as  last.  It  has  been  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  team  with  "Tton"  Tbsovs  (mce 
more  and  to  have  been  as  successful  in 
our  respective  bodies  as  I  feel  we  have 
been. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlmons  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Bbc- 
ORB  a  letter  that  I  received  from  Francis 
W.  Stover,  director  (tf  the  National  Legls- 
Islattve  Service  of  the  Veterans  ol  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  Utaited  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoso. 
asffdkma: 


WuiMmftam,  DjO,  Jntf  IS.  1971. 

■on.  Josar  O.  Buron. 

Oh&tntmm,  BomHM  and  DrtMS  DevelopmoiU, 
Mpmog,  Sttmem  Atbeommtttw.  Oamtmtt- 
U»    OK    ApproprUttomt.    VJ.    Smmmtm. 

Hum  Ma.  CiMTBHtw:  TUs  Is  In  rtferanoa 
to  H.R.  8382,  the  Honiilng  and  Uitian  D«- 
vlopmmt  AppropilAtlon  BlU.  whlcb  con- 
tains the  mon«T  to  operate  prognuns  at  tbe 
Veterans*  Admlnmtimtloo  for  flacsl  year 
1973. 

Tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware  oommenda 
yoor  Sabeommlttee  tat  fkvaiably  approv- 
ing tlM  addiUuual  S14S  mUUrat  approved  bj 
the  Boose  and  leonminendlng  anotlMe  $100 
miUlon  for  hoiiiltal.  reeeawh.  and  ooastrae- 
tlon  programs.^ 

Toiir  Subconunlttee  and  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate  deserve 
the  lilalieet  eonmeodatton  for  adding  $8 
mimon  to  the  1971  VA  hoapltal  awroprla- 
tlon.  This  «as  made  naeaaaary  when  your 
Bubcommlttaa  was  told  that  the  extra  1106 
.ntmna  vhlch  the  Congreea  so  wisely  added 
to  last  year's  1971  ho^tttal  budget  was  spent 
tot  nooieovTlDg  budget  ItensL  Tlie  Ood- 
grees  ted  Intendsd  ^rt  this  tieS  miniaB 
be  spsaa  oa  hlitag  addltlopal 


•onnel  In  VA  hospitals.  The  extra  $8  mU- 
Uon  has  peimltled  the  TMerans  Adndnts- 
tnrtton  to  hue  an  additional  88t  aaaployBss. 
tt  wldcli  appnalaMtely  SOOO  are  iiHwsiis  of 
VlstaaBL  Ikns.  the  extra  86  mlllloa  hae 
hitiped  Improve  veterans  medical  care  and 
ledueed  tbe  number  al  unemployed  vet- 
eraiu.  for  which  the  record  should  show 
that  your  Subcommittee  and  tbe  Oongreas 
deeerre  the  blgbeet  praise. 

The  Veterans  o(  PorelgB  Ware  la  extremely 
pleased  that  yoor  8ab<wwnm1ttee  has  reeom- 
metMled  an  arttmvmal  888  mlUloB  for  ho^l- 
tal  and  madleal  eare;  88  mlllloa  tat  reeearch; 
and  88  mllllnn  lor  coostmetlooL  Tbe  e^ra 
Siao  million  approved  by  the  Houee  aasures 
that  there  will  be  no  cut  in  veterans  medical 
care  for  1873.  The  888  million  aasuree  that 
there  win  be  an  Improvement  In  the  ciuahty 
o<  mecUeal  care. 

There  Is  mu<di  Jnstlflcatlon  for  addttl«ial 
fnnds.  There  has  been  an  tmpreoedeoted 
Increase  In  the  demand  for  medloal  eare  by 
veterana  Including  applleatlons  fer  bospttall- 
aatkm,  lUMpttal  artmlaslons.  and  tbe  highest 
waiting  list  for  VA  hospitals  in  many  years. 
The  additional  868  million,  which  you  have 
reeoouaended,  win  not  only  help  take  eare 
of  this  Increased  demand  for  VA  ho^tal  and 
medical  care  but  wUI  make  a  permanent 
Inxprovement  In  the  quality  of  medical  care 
by  aothanatng  the  Vetvaaa  Admlnlatratlon 
to  hire  tha  neeeaary  persocuiel  to  provide 
tbe  lilttieal  quality  medical  eare  for  veterana. 

The  Veterans  of  Fuelgn  Wars  la  extremely 
pleased  that  your  Subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended restoring  88  mfillon  for  the  eonstruc- 
ttoB  of  hospital  aad  domiciliary  teeUltlas 
bndget  Item  aad  88  allllan  for  tha  madleal 
and  praatbatle  rsaeareh  Item.  Botto  of  thaee 
tteme  suffered  deep  euts  by  the  Oflloe  of  Uan- 
agement  and  Bndget  before  the  VA  appro- 
priation was  sent  to  the  Congress.  This  addi- 
tional mooay  Is  urgently  needed  by  the  Vet- 


Tbe  Veterans  bf  Paelgn  Wars  strongly 
supports  tha  ami«m«latlon  bm  which  bss 
been  reeonunended  by  your  Buboonunlttee  to 
your  tuU  Oonualttse  and  for  PoraartetBtlmi  of 
the  tuU  Oenale 

The  Veterana  of  Voratgn  Wars  hsa  always 
punuad  tbe  goal  of  medloal  care  ::eoond  to 
none  for  the  veterans  of  this  nation  as  pro* 
vUed  by  the  Vetwans  Admtmstrattoa.  The 
approval  of  the  Veteraae  Admlalstratloa  ap- 
propriation, as  recommended  by  your  8uh- 
eonmlttee.  wlU  be  a  majcr  step  In  this 
direction.  It  Is  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  this 
appraprlaticn  bin,  as  it  relatss  to  the  Vet- 
erane  Admtwlstratlon.  be  approved  by  the 
fuU  Senate. 

With  kind  peraonal  regards.  I  am 
SIncartity. 

navca  W.  Srovas. 
JHrsetor.  Sttlomml  LegiiUtive  Service. 

Mr.  MdNTTBB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  what  Is  contained  in 
tUs  If-gislaUon  for  the  VeteraiM'  Ad- 
ministration. I  eompUment  the  eommit- 
tee  and  partleularty  the  suboommittee 
under  my  friend,  0ie  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Uand  (Mr.  Pas- 
tors), for  their  magnUleent  Job  in  re- 
iwrting  appromisttana  legislation  for 
veterans  which  wfD  at  least  keep  us  tiom 
falling  behind  in  oar  debt  to  those  who 
have  served  in  the  unlfoim  of  their  eoun- 
tiT. 

Recently,  I  presented  to  the  Senate  my 
blinking  oa  what  we  sboold  try  to  do  for 
veterans  this  year  in  healtb  and  hospi- 
tal care.  Jobs.  educatJon,  drugs,  pensions, 
costs  of  living  increases,  TA  pswonnrt. 
and  so  forth. 

I  am  paxtlenlBrly  pleased  that  in  two 


areas  of  great  interest — ^health  and  hos- 
pital eare  and  adequate  VA  personnd — 
this  bin  has  done  much. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  hosirttal 
care  for  veterans  is  increasing,  the  ad- 
mlQlstratlon  proposed  funds  which,  al- 
though somewhat  greater  than  last  year, 
still,  because  of  pay  Increases  and  In- 
flation, mean  a  cut  in  veterans  medical 
care.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
funds  proposed  by  the  admlnlstratkm 
would  result  in  reducing  the  number  of 
patients  who  could  be  cared  for  In  VA 
ho^itals  by  as  much  as  six  or  seven 
thousand  a  day,  an  average  reduction  of 
more  than  40  patients  per  hospital,  in- 
cluding the  great  VA  hospital  in  Man- 
chester, N.H. 

Tbe  bin  before  us  today,  which  I  sup- 
port, provides  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$200  million  in  medical  care  for  veterans 
beyond  that  called  for  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  Increase  will  largely  do  away 
with  the  need  for  reducing  the  number 
of  beds  In  VA  hospitals  and  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  VA  to  hold  its  own  in 
face  of  increasing  needs  and  tnflatloin. 

The  bill  before  us  also  provides  funds 
for  additional  VA  perscmnel.  It  will  fund 
an  Increase  of  roughly  250  positions  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  year,  the  r^ldly 
Increasing  loads  at  VA  offices  are  literal- 
ly swamping  available  personneL  Veter- 
ans often  are  required  to  make  more 
than  one  trip  to  a  VA  office  before  they 
can  be  served.  Claims  which  are  sent  to 
the  VA  offices  too  often  are  piling  up  on 
desks  awaiting  processing  by  personnel 
who  are  Inundated  with  work. 

The  additional  personnel  provided  in 
this  legldatlon  win  do  much  to  help  the 
VA  meet  this  critical  wtM'kloau. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
action  in  bdialf  of  our  veterans  is  mov- 
ing throu^  the  Congress  with  such  dis- 
patch. I  am  gratified  at  the  action  be- 
cause it  helps  carry  out  proposals  which 
I  have  felt  are  so  Important  If  we  are  to 
repay  our  debt  to  those  who  have  worn 
their  Nation's  uniform. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  care  iQ)proprlatians. 
This  program  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
YA's  most  Important  i»ograms  because 
of  this  Increased  withdrawal  rate  of 
IHetnam  troops,  man)  of  whom  have 
drug  dependence  proldems. 

Itelnded  in  the  medical  care  funds  Is 
tbe  fun  admtnlstratkm  request  for  an 
Immediate  expanslcm  of  the  drug  re- 
habilitation program  for  f miner  service- 
men. Nearly  $17  million  wUl  be  allocated 
for  3S  drug  rehabilitation  mits.  each 
with  15  beds  and  the  capacity  to  handle 
200  ou^atients. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  1972.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  plans  to  mend 
about  $750,000  on  two  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams at  the  Philadelphia  VA  hoq»ltal 
and  the  VA  hospital  at  University  Drive 
in  Plttabargh.  One  of  the  boUdiiws  at 
tbe  FfaUadslphla  hoqjltal  la  currently  be- 
ing remodeled  for  ou^jatient  and  day 
boQiital  ptograms  and  la  expected  to  be 
In  tun  aperatkm  In  September.  At  tbe 
Pittsburgh  hospital,  the  program  la  af- 
filiated with  tbe  University  of  PltM>anAi 
Healtb  Oentor.  and  baa  been  Involved 
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in  a  detoxification  program  for  vet- 
eran addicts  for  about  1  year.  It  has  been 
working  closely  during  this  period  with 
community  agencies  which  refer  veter- 
ans to  the  VA  ho«)ital  for  this  detoxifi- 
cation, after  which  addicts  are  returned 
to  the  community  for  outpatient  care. 
The  Western  Psychiatric  Institute  Clinic 
at  the  University  Health  Center  in  the 
past  year  has  referred  veterans  to  the  VA 
for  a  similar  detoxification  period.  Both 
programs  have  indicaticms  of  good  prog- 
ress for  these  veterans. 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  problems 
faced  at  the  Pittsburgh  hospital  is  the 
recruitment  of  skilled  medical  and  para- 
medical people  for  the  drug  program. 
There  is  an  em>ecially  acute  shortage  of 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  and  psycholo- 
gists. Twen^  people  are  to  be  added  to 
this  staff  for  the  drug  program.  The  hos- 
pital director,  once  he  receives  funds  for 
this  program,  hopes  to  enter  into  a  "shar- 
ing agreement"  bringing  together  the  en- 
tire resources  of  the  community  for  the 
drug  program,  with  the  VA  supplying 
personnel  and  money. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  pro- 
grams will  be  operational  contingent 
upon  the  passage  of  these  medical  care 
|i4>prc9rlation8. 1  urge  speedy  and  favor- 
able approval  by  the  Seiate.  These  drug 
treatment  centers  must  be  fully  staffed 
to  be  of  any  use  to  our  returning  service- 
men. The  additional  funds  contained  in 
this  bill  WlU  certahily  help. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  voting  upon  HJR. 
9382.  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  various  other  Independent  agencies. 
While  there  are  many  significant  and 
urgently  needed  programs  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  particular  measure,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fimds  ear- 
marked for  our  Nation's  veterans  con- 
stitute the  most  vital  and  indispenslble 
appropriations  of  all.  The  veterans  of  all 
of  our  wars  deserve  the  assistance  of  a 
grateful  Nation,  and  this  is  no  less  true 
today  than  It  has  been  during  other  peri- 
ods of  our  history.  The  veteran  has 
simply  done  his  duty  and  is  entitled 
to  certain  benefits  as  a  consequence.  In 
fact,  any  debt  which  this  Nation  has  to 
the  returning  veterans  of  the  Indochina 
involvement  should  be  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  which  our  fighting  men  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  have  not  gen- 
erally been  shared  by  the  average  citizen 
at  home. 

We  can  certainly  not  deny  the  dedi- 
cation and  determination  that  has  been 
exhibited  by  our  combat  trooiis  in  Viet- 
nam, under  particularly  trying  condi- 
tions. I  am  particularly  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  note  evidence  that  the  92d  Con- 
gress Intends  to  continue  this  commit- 
ment to  the  veteran.  Evidence  can  be 
seen  not  only  In  the  creation  of  a  new 
Senate  committee  exclusively  devoted  to 
veterans  affairs,  but  In  the  several  UUs 
for  increased  veterans  benefits  whi^ 


have  been  introduced  already  in  this 
session.  There  are  proposals  for  biereai.- 
Ing  educational  benefits  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  for  providing  Increased 
guidance  to  the  returning  veteran.  There 
are  also  proposals  for  awrintlng  veterans 
who  have  become  addicted  to  drugs 
while  in  the  mUitary.  These  and  many 
other  prcHDOsals  wlU  receive  very  careful 
attention  during  this  Congress.  The  in- 
creasing concern  of  the  Congress  is  also 
seen  in  this  current  appropriations  meas- 
ure, which  I  understand  contains  the 
largest  recommendation  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  its  history,  nearly 
$11  billion.  But  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  recommended  an  approxi- 
mately 10-percent  increase  in  fund- 
ing this  year  to  meet  the  increased  num- 
bers of  eligible  veterans,  the  rising  costs 
of  an  additional  need  for  medical  care, 
and  new  programs  resulting  from  re- 
coitly  passed  legislation. 

I  find  it  unfortunate  that  the  admin- 
istration requests  fell  somewhat  short  of 
these  appropriations  recommendations, 
and  I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
area  in  which  the  President  is  lagging 
furthest  behind  the  Congress  is  in  the 
field  of  medical  care,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  hospital  costs  are  riMng  so 
rapidly.  The  1972  budget  request  was  for 
$2,124,677,000.  which,  although  an  in- 
crease from  1971,  carried  with  It  a  plan 
to  reduce  the  daily  patient  load  in  VA 
hospitals  from  85,547  in  1970  to  83,000  in 
1971  and  79,000  in  1972.  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  length  of 
stay  of  patients  and  accepting  fewer 
nonservlce  connected  cases.  I  am  pleased 
that  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
rejected  this  approach.  The  House  has 
recommended  over  $120  million  more  for 
medical  care  and  specified  that  an  aver- 
age daily  patient  load  of  85,000  be  main- 
tained, and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  over  $209 
million  more  than  the  administration  for 
medical  care.  The  Senate  has  also  rec- 
ommended higher  increases  in  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  and  In  hospital 
construction. 

In  addition  to  this  support  for  In- 
cresused  appropriations  for  veterans,  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  press  for  legis- 
lation aimed  at  solving  another  of  the 
returning  veteran's  greatest  problems, 
unemployment.  A  short  time  ago,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act,  which  would  have  led  to  the 
Infusion  of  money  for  public  works  proj- 
ects in  areas  where  there  was  a  substan- 
tial rate  of  unemployment  among  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  President,  however, 
despite  some  glowing  rhetoric  about 
finding  jobs  for  returning  veterans,  had 
no  compimctions  about  vetoing  this  $4 
billion  bill.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  search  for 
new  wajrs  to  assist  the  returning  veteran. 
The  pEissage  of  this  appropriations  meas- 
ure is  but  a  first  step  in  this  direction. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yidds  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  use  under 
my  control  

■me  PRlfiSIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
would  like  to  say  again  tUs  year,  wtiat 


a  pleasure  it  is  to  work  with  Senator 
Pastou  on  this  bill.  He  has  done  a  won- 
derful Job  in  conducting  the  hearings 
and  malting  up  this  most  difficult  bill, 
and  I  very  much  appreciate  his  coopera- 
ti<m  and  his  leado-ship.  He  has  covered 
the  programs  in  the  bill  in  his  opening 
statement,  and  so  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  items  of  particular  in- 
terest. Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  chairman  as  to 
the  sums  of  money  reported  out  by  the 
committee. 

One  of  the  smaller  programs  in  the 
HUD  accoimt.  but  very  important,  is  re- 
search and  technology.  The  committee 
has  restored  $10  miUlon  cut  by  the  House 
and  also  added  $5  million  over  the 
budget  estimate  to  accelerate  certain  re- 
search programs.  I  feel  particularly 
strongly  In  support  of  the  restoration  of 
the  $10  million,  part  of  which  is  for 
Operation  Break-Through.  I  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  urban  research  in 
the  past,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
past  2  years  a  solid  approach  and  strong 
management  has  lieen  brought  to  bear 
In  carrying  out  research  on  this  Nation's 
serious  housing  and  urban  protdems.  Op- 
eratiim  Break-Tlirough  is  now  in  its  con- 
struction phase.  Model  resident  com- 
munities with  advanced  housing  systems 
are  being  developed  in  eight  different 
areas  around  the  country.  Seventeen 
States  have  passed  statewide  compul- 
sory building  codes  or  industrialized 
housing  laws  since  Operation  Break- 
Through  started,  and  over  20  more 
States  have  Introduced  or  prepared  such 
legislation.  Building  trades  unions  are 
signing  agreements  with  private  com- 
panies throughout  the  Nation  to  work. 
oa  an  industrialized  basis,  in  housing 
factories  and  to  assemble  these  housing 
units  on  building  sites.  There  has  been 
a  rollback  in  truck  transportation  rates 
so  that  the  shipping  of  industrialized 
housing  units,  modular  homes,  and  mo- 
bile homes  can  be  achieved  ectmomically. 
HUD  research  in  the  past  2  years  has 
dononstrated  they  Imow  what  the  prob- 
lems are,  can  implement  programs  to 
attack  them,  and  can  manage  these  pro- 
grams and  get  results. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
Harold  B.  Finger,  who  is  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Technology  in 
Operation  Break -Through. 

Another  program  of  particular  inter- 
est Is  the  New  Communities  Assistance 
program,  authorized  by  title  Vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  national 
Interest  shown  for  this  new  approach  at 
solving  our  congested  population  prob- 
lem through  rational  distributlMi.  I  be- 
lieve the  key  to  the  title  VII  program's 
success  lies  in  the  Federal  guarantee  of 
community  development  debt  obligation. 
I  will  be  following  closely  the  expenditure 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  new 
commiinities  assistance  grants  to  as- 
certain the  relevant  benefit  derived 
therefrom. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  made  its 
recommendation  for  NASA  before  we  had 
an  authoriaation  bill.  This  Is  not  the  best 
way  to  do  busUiess.  but  in  the  Interest 
of  early  disposition  of  this  aivropriattons 
act,  it  was  necessary.  A  new  departure 
this  year  Is  that  all  the  particular  c(Xi- 
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I  tttms  curled  noder  the  appro- 
prtattam  cntltled.  "Oonrtraetton  of  F»- 
emttai.*  are  ttaadsd  tn  tbe  MIL  I  ttiink 
it  to  iBBportanl  tlMt  It  be  ondentood  that 
we  do  not  Utah  to  tie  tbe  taaada  of  NASA 
to  past  ptenntmr.  and  on  tlda  ndnject  I 
«fn  qooie  from  our  eammtttee  report: 
In  raeonmwntflac  Hoe  Item  apprepHattoiM 
for  the  varlooB  caawtmatlaii  projMtt 
fimded  iMMundar.  It  Is  no*  tba  dHln  o(  th« 
OimuntttM  to  '*«™«««^  m  aar  iNqp  tb*  Ora- 
lUUty  tbat  la  pfOtMMI  la  th«  witl>crmiin 
lagUlktlon.  TIM  Oommmae  to«U  that  MASA 
abooUl  baa*  tba  iurr— tj  flwdbUtty  to  cover 
botlx  coat  TUlatlons  la  tndiTldtua  projeete 
•ad  iiiiitawij  Nprograoilnf  to  meat  nnfore- 
aeea  zaqubvaMBts  irtiieh  aiv  alMotatalT  m- 
aeatlal  to  icaaa  In  tb«  eoadaot  ot  tta  my- 
riad programa.  ObaaeqiaBntly,  tf  tbara  aboold 
bo  aaj  davlattOB  la  tbo  amuunU  ipeelltort  for 
Mdi  o<  tbo  Itoma  funded  boooadBr.  aoUeo 
to  tbo  ffnminmtt  of  Bucb  coot  variattOD*  or 
raprogramlnc  wUl  •ulBoa. 

I  beBeve  this  makaa  oar  poBltion  clear, 
and  in  addltfoo,  we  have  recommended  a 
5  percoit  tmnafer  autboristtlon,  as  in 
ptutyean. 

As  Senator  PASioes  haa  stated,  we  have 
recommended  the  fun  budget  amount 
for  the  Matkmal  Sdenoe  Foundation. 
There  are  those  who  will  wish  to  go  over 
this  amount  In  fact,  tbe  Senate  au- 
thorizing committee  has  set  a  level  of 
$700  millian  for  this  fiscal  year.  Tbe 
House  authorizing  committee  has  passed 
their  bill  at  tbe  budget  amount,  and  so 
this  appropriations  bill  is  within  the 
lower  figure  that  may  be  established  by 
the  conference  committee  on  the  au- 
thorization bUl.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  committee  has  done  the  right 
thing.  By  earmarking  $99,300,000  for 
science  edocatian  support  the  committee 
is  again  recopilzing  the  need  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  superior  student 
in  order  to  assure  our  Nation  of  an  ample 
supply  of  scientists  tn  the  1980^.  Let  me 
note  that  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  $109,150,000  over  tbe  amount  vp- 
pngniated  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

nnaUy.  we  have,  as  has  been  stated. 
exceeded  the  budget  for  the  VA,  as  did 
the  House.  Vot  medical  care  we  provided 
$89  milBoD  ovR>  tbe  amount  voted  by  the 
House,  which  puts  thto  bfll  at  $209,053.- 
000  more  than  tbe  budget  estimate.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  said  that  Chairman 
Pastors,  nor  I,  nor  any  member  of  thto 
committee  does  not  fully  support  the 
highest  imssible  level  of  medical  care 
that  can  efllelently  and  productively  be 
provided  for  our  veterans.  Locking  to  the 
future,  tbe  committee  has  recommended 
in  their  rqxirt  a  speed-up  in  programed 
constnietton  of  bospitato  and  domiciliary 
f  adlitiea,  while  providing  $3  mflUon  over 
tbe  budget  amount  for  thto  line  item. 
Tbe  committee  report  language  states: 

Tbo  Oommlttoe  considered  funding  addi- 
tional pcojecta  whldi.  In  tta  opinion,  aro 
aonly  aaadad  aow  bat  ara  piaamHy  pio- 
grammart  Air  fntora  fnadlng  by  ttw  Admin- 
latnUon.  After  taking  ezUnalve  tetlmnny 
and  baring  a  full  dlaeuaAtn.  tbe  oonmilttea 
did  not  recommend  the  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional funda,  boweyer.  it  directs  tbe  yet- 
erans  Adrntnlatratlon  to  aooalaiato  Its  plan- 
alng  and  budgeting  for  tba  replaoement, 
moderaiaatloo.  ealarglag  and  ottarwlM  Im- 
provlag  baapltia  and  doBoMBlary  taeflltle& 
Spaetteaay.  tbo  eoaamlttaa  dineta  fbat  tba 


(or  flaeal  yean  18T»-7*  e<  pclorll^ 

tkn  projeeto  be  aaoataratad  and 

lato  a  tbxaa  year  prajeeUoa  for  ftmdlng  and 

oCbar  pmpoaea.  and  tbat  the  flieri  year  im 

budget  lecfoeat  be  at  leaat  oae-tUfd  of  Ifee 

aoiB  ie>|ulred  to  foad  Xb» 


Aa  an  •■>«i«ri*.  I  have  recently  visited 
tbe  Denver  VA  Hovltal,  and  there  to  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  and  In  tbe  minds  of 
tbe  hospital  director,  and  In  the  minds 
of  the  planners  of  the  VA  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  thto  boqiltal  must  be  en- 
larged by  adding  onto  it. 

m  fact,  thto  to  programed,  but  we  find 
it  to  programed  for  sometime  between 
fiscal  year  1973  and  1978,  and  there  was 
no  assurance  that  funds  for  design  would 
have  been  included  In  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget.  The  rQ>ort  language  dted  directe 
tbat  the  VA  speed  op  tfaeir  modemlza- 
tion  additions  and  rQ>lacementB  of  VA 
hospitals,  and  I  expect  that  the  $700,000 
or  $800,000  needed  to  start  design  of  the 
extension  of  the  Denver  VA  ho^ltal  will 
be  one  of  the  items  included  In  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget. 

BIT.  President,  again  let  me  say  what  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  work  with  Senator 
Pastou  on  thto  bill,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  pushing  ahead  so  that  we 
in  mid-July  can  bring  thto  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  have  been  told  by  many  agency 
heads  and  budget  officers  what  a  great 
boon  thto  wUl  be  to  their  efficient  man- 
agement and  planning  to  have  thto  bill 
passed  not  later  than  the  end  of  thto 
month.   

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
an.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  feel 
exactly  about  h<tn  as  he  stated  about  me. 
I  do  not  think  two  men  in  the  Senate  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  aisle  have  worked 
with  greater  coordination  and  effective- 
ness than  we  have  been  able  to  do  on 
thto  subconmlttee. 

Relevant  to  Senator  Allott's  com- 
mento  on  the  new  communitlea  program. 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  speech  entitled  "New  Commiml- 
tles  and  Land  Use  manning:  Elemente 
for  Rational  Population  Dtotributton" 
dfdivered  by  the  senior  Senator  frcnn 
Colorado  last  Saturday  to  a  2-day  in- 
stitute on  new  communities  sponsored 
bf  tbe  University  of  Northern  Colorado, 
be  inserted  in  tbe  Rccoao  at  thto  point. 
Senator'ALLOR  provides  hto  insight  on 
how  new  communities  flte  in  with  a  ra- 
tional national  growth  policy.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  hto  position  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  hto  analysto  of  the 
pcndSng  iggirfaMnm  to  Stimulate  land  use 
planning  to  especially  enlightening. 

I  recommend  Senator  Aixorr's  re- 
marks as  good  reading  for  aU  Senators. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD.  as  follows: 

Haw  CoatMumnaa  amd  I^un  Ttas  Puunmrc: 
voa  VUtaamu.  Porvh^wwom  Dm- 


Tb»  topic  of  tbls  Institute  Is  more  tban  a 
Uttle  bit  intimidating.  T^e  "Ommni.  lasoes 
and  Principlaa  of  Maw  Ootamunltlaa'*  ara  as 
TMled  as  tbe  forma  wbldi  "new  communtttea' 
oantaha. 

la  eonyac  yean,  I  bene  that 


ot  mnaj  Btata  wlU  beooiBe  fMolUac  with  the 
oonoepta  aad  oategoilea  wtth  whtah  yoo  are 
alraady  tamUlar— the  "new-town-In-town  * 
the  "■rtemte  etty"  aad  eepeetaUy  the  "amaU 
towB  growth  center .' 

•nam  last  Is  paiHinilaily  attimottve.  It  la- 
Tolvea  not  Juat  planning  mora  orderly 
growth,  but  gottlng  tbat  plaaaed  growth 
wbsre  we  need  It  most— la  amaU  towns. 

It  Is  lUJthlng  lees  than  traglo— for  young 
and  old  alike;  for  towns  and  dtlea  aUke — 
that  many  young  men  and  women  feel  that 
they  must  leave  their  bomee  In  nnall  towns 
aad  ailgrate  to  dtlea  la  OTder  to  Had  oftpor- 
tunlty.  A  new  commtmltloa  program  that 
tareathea  new  TltaUty  In  our  existing  pleasant 
smaller  towna  or  la  new  smaller  town*  will 
make  a  substantial  ooatributton  to  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

Tbe  flrat  task  for  those  of  us  Interested  tn 
"new  communities"  Is  a  task  of  pubUe  edu- 
cation. AU  of  us  must  Join  with  tbe  XJnlTer- 
sity  of  Morttaem  Colorado  In  clarifying  the 
full  range  of  programs  available  under  a 
properly  comprehraslve  "itew  commonltlaa" 
effort. 

Moist  of  all,  we  must  allay  the  suspicion 
that  "new  communities"  programs  win  only 
InTOlve  onmnonlties  tbat  do  not  yet  exist. 
We  must  emphasiae  that  tbe  "new  eommu- 
nlties"  approach  is  not  aa  alternative  to  cop- 
ing with  exlstUiig  urban  problama:  rather,  it 
is  an  alternative  way  of  coping  with  those 
problems.  It  l»  possible  for  exlatlng  cities 
and  villages — no  matter  how  large  or  small — 
to  qualify  for  "new  communities"  partldpa- 
tton.  Tbe  key  element  Is  cooperation  be- 
tween private  derelspers  and  pubUc  ottdala 
la  exlsttag  anmldpalttlea  aad  ooontlea. 

But  before  such  nationwide  acoeptance  and 
participation  can  be  e]q>ected.  all  of  us  who 
support  the  "new  communities"  concept  have 
a  Job  to  do.  We  must  explain  tbat  "new 
communities"  are  a  practical  and  even  a  nec- 
essary reaponse  to  our  tranaltion  from  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  nation  to  a  predominantly 
virben  nation. 

In  addition,  all  of  us  must  Join  with  tbe 
University  of  Northern  Colorado  In  demon- 
strating the  practicality  of  this  admittedly 
visionary  approach  to  ccHnmunity  planning. 
In  a  sense  the  "new  communities"  con- 
cept— the  idea  of  eomprebenslTely  planned 
growth — is  a  dranutic  departure  from  the 
traditional  American  approach  to  land  use 
and  urban  development.  American  cities,  like 
Topsy,  "Just  grow'd."  And  because  we  now 
recognise  disadvantages  In  tbe  way  our  cities 
have  "Just  grow'd,"  we  are  now  embarking 
on  the  kind  of  bold  planning  involved  la  the 
"aew  communities"  program.  Thus,  "new 
eommonltlee."  which  depend  upoa  a  new 
dedication  to  a  rational  allocation  of  our 
dwindling  land  reeouroee,  represent  a  new^ 
and  long  overdue — departure  from  tradi- 
tional American  approaches  to  community 
growth. 

Bat  la  aaotber  sense  the  Mea  of  "new 
communitlea"  Is  an  old  Amerlcaa  Idea. 

Ifew  Tork  was  a  tlay  aew  oonuaualty  of 
tiny  bouses  on  the  tip  of  Manhattan  laland 
when  its  namesake — York.  Kngland — was  a 
venerable  cathedral  town  built  on  Roman 
ruins. 

When  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  a  cluster 
or  new  cabins  on  the  edge  of  the  wUdetneas. 
Its  iiaiiiSMtti  Salem.  Kn^and.  was  a  stodgy 
middle-aged  town  Just  emerging  from  tbe 
Middle  Agea. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  Revolutionary  War  tbe 
United  Statee  was  more  of  a  geogn4>hlcal  ex- 
pression tban  a  nation.  There  were  8,000,000 
Americana  Strang  along  a  thin  strip  of  a  vast 
and  unexplored  Conttnant.  In  fae^  80  peroent 
of  an  Aaierteans  at  that  tims  Uvad  wtthlB  M 
mllaa  of  Atlantic  tidewater. 

But  that  eoaidttloa  did  not  last.  Before 
the  last  Radooat  bad  boarded  a  ihlp  tor 
England,  the  Amerlwms  began  to  stream 
aeroaa  tbe  Appal aeblana,  the  pralrlea,  aad 
teaUy  the  BoAlea.  The  Westward  i 
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of  ^T^^^**^  waa  one  of  the  greatest  mass 
mlgratioas  la  history.  And  aa  the  wave  of 
humanity  moved  West,  it  left  new  communi- 
ties in  Its  wake. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  a  four  year 
explosion  of  violence  on  a  scale  absolutely 
unprecedented  in  modem  times.  One  out  at 
every  eight  Americans  was  a  soldier,  as  com- 
pared with  one  out  of  twenty  during  tbe  Sec- 
ond World  War.  But  even  in  tbe  midst  of  tbls 
tragic  chaos,  nearly  a  million  homesteaders 
crossed  tbe  prairies  to  start  new  lives — and, 
in  many  cases,  to  start  new  communities. 
I  cite  these  facts  for  two  reasons. 
First,  I  svispect  that  one  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles of  "new  communities"  Is  a  fear — 
comifletdy  unfounded — that  the  "new  com- 
munitlea" Is  an  unrealistic  Utopian  de- 
parture from  American  experience. 

Second,  tbe  very  strongest  reason  for  back- 
ing tbe  "new  conmuinities"  program — the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  tbat  tbe  pro- 
gram is  practical — Is  tbat  Americans  are  and 
always  have  been  a  mobile  i>eople.  This  is 
vltaUy  Important  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
real  natiire  of  our  population  program,  and 
tbe  real  solution  tbat  is  needed.  Let  me  ex- 
I>laln. 

Judging  by  present  evidence.  I  am  not  sure 
tbat  we  are  yet  in  a  crisis  of  over-popvilation. 
While  our  CTirrent  national  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  low,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
population  base  to  which  tbe  rate  is  applied 
is  very  large.  Tbe  annual  rate  of  growth  has 
declined  steadUy  during  the  last  15  years 
and  now  stands  at  one  percent.  The  question 
Is:  Why,  if  this  Is  true,  do  we  fed  so 
crowded — why  do  we  feel  as  though  there  is 
a  population  problem? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  tbat  o\a  feelings  are 
accurate.  There  is  a  population  problem,  but 
it  is  not  a  problem  of  over-population. 
Rather,  what  America  Is  suffering  from  Is  a 
bad  distribution  of  our  population. 

This  problem  is  real  and  serious,  but  we 
should  all  be  very  pleased  that  our  problem 
is  population  distribution  rather  than  over- 
population. We  should  be  pleased  because 
all  available  evidence  suggesu  that  popula- 
tion growth  is  not  very  responsive  to  govern- 
ment polldes:  we  just  do  not  know  bow  to 
formulate  policies  which  discourage  popu- 
lation growth.  On  tbe  other  band,  there  la 
considerable  evidence  that  we  know  a  lot 
about  formulating  policies  that  influence 
population  distribution.  I  believe  the  "new 
communities"  policy  can  exert  a  favorable 
Influence  on  papulation  distribution. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  tbat  tbe  "new 
commvuiities"  idea  has  generated  skepti- 
cism— and  even  derision — in  some  quarters. 
There  are  responsible  persons  who  argue 
tbat  "new  communities"  are  a  mirage — that 
they  are  either  unnecessary  or  unworkable 
Oi  both.  I  do  not  accept  this  view. 

I  do  not  deny  tbat  there  are  grounds  for 
some  skepticism  about  the  feasibility  of 
"new  cooununities."  The  extensive  British 
experience  with  them  has  not  been  a  success. 
After  twenty  years  of  sustained  effort,  the 
population  of  British  "new  communities" 
batd  grown  by  only  one  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population.  But  we  shoulc  not  allow 
that  to  discourage  us.  "New  communities" 
are  bound  to  play  a  dllTerent  role  in  this  vast 
and  restless  nation  than  they  do  in  Britain. 
Moreover,  we  are  in  a  position  to  learn  from 
the  British  mistakes. 

What  is  most  important  and  encouraging 
Is  that  this  Administration's  commitment  to 
"new  communities"  Is  clear.  It  manifests  the 
firmness  and  intelligence  of  its  commitment 
In  three  ways. 

First,  tt  Is  providing  adequate  staOng  for 
tbe  effective  lmpl«nentetion  of  Ooverzunant 
remtonalbUltles.  Ihla  year  the  Department 
of  Honrtng  and  Urban  Development  will  dou- 
Me  tbe  staff  of  the  Oflloe  of  New  Communi- 
tlea 
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thai  the  key  to  tbe  sueoees  o<  bold  under- 
takings  like  "new  communities"  la  a  i>art- 
nersblp  between  Oovemmeot  and  private 
developers. 

Third — and  most  important — this  Admtnl- 
stratkin  underatanda  that  the  most  vttal 
servlee  tiie  Ooveranent  can  render  to  a  "new 
communities"  program  Is  to  guarantee  the 
colligations  of  devdopers.  It  Is  eepedally  dif- 
ficult for  private  devek^jers  to  obtain  the 
necessary  long-term  financing — at  acc^>t- 
able  Interest  rates — to  carry  them  throu^ 
the  lean  years  of  land  acquisition.  With  Fed- 
eral guarantees,  new  community  develop- 
ment bonds  are  vlrtviaUy  risk-free  for  the 
investor.  And  tbe  use  of  the  bond  market 
provides  a  vital  new  source  of  funds  to  sup- 
plement the  hanking  and  mortgage  sources 
which  usually  are  used  for  land  develc^ment. 
In  addition,  the  Admlnlstr&tion  Is  formu- 
lating a  program  of  interest  grante  tbat  will 
enable  public  authorities  to  seek  funds  be- 
yond the  tax-exempt  market,  in  tbe  taxable 
bond  market,  to  support  "new  communities" 
projects.  It  will  do  this  by  making  up  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  taxable  and 
tax-exempt  obligations. 

Interest  grants  will  encourage  effective 
partnership  between  public  and  private  au- 
thorities, and  will  not  involve  a  significant 
burden  on  the  Federal  budget. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Admini- 
stration is  doing  to  Insxire  the  success  of  tbe 
"new  commiinitles"  program.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration also  understands  that.  If  the 
"new  communities"  program  is  to  succeed, 
it  is  important  that  tbe  Oovemment  not  do 
certain  things. 

I  believe  tbe  men  Involved  in  the  "new 
communities"  project  at  the  Oovemment 
end  understand  that  the  chief  threat  to  an 
intelligent  and  productive  partnership  witb 
private  entnprise  is  heavy-handed,  over- 
bearing controls  imposed  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment. And  to  tbe  extent  that  the  Oovem- 
ment bureaucracy  forgete  this,  I  Intend 
to  remind  them. 

As  far  as  "new  communities"  are  concerned 
it  is  particularly  impc»i«nt  that  tbe  Federal 
Government  practice  intelligent  reatralnt 
with  regard  to  land  use  planning.  No  one  has 
devoted  more  time  than  I  have  to  promoting 
the  idea  of  rational  planning  for  our  dwin- 
dling land  resources.  But  we  do  not  need 
land  use  plsinnlng  that  is  done  by  remote 
Federal  Inireeucrsts.  Rather,  tbe  Nation 
needs  State  land  use  poUclea. 

Throughout  the  Nation  intelligent  Federal- 
ism Is  restilting  in  new  bodies  of  State  law 
responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  each  State. 
This  Is  as  it  should  be.  And  I  specially  ad- 
mire Colorado's  effort  in  this  regard. 

What  I  do  not  admire  and  will  not  sup- 
port is  some  form  of  national  zoning  policy. 
The  Last  thing  we  need  is  some  Federal  agency 
telling  Denver  or  Omaha  or  Albuquerque 
where  then  can  and  cannot  put  gas  stations. 
The  Federal  Government  should  be  a  partner, 
not  a  dlctetor  in  land  use  planning. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  point  out  that  two 
major  bills  pending  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  bear  misleading  labels. 
They  are  called  "national  land  use  policy" 
bills.  But  both  are  designed  to  get  the  Stetes 
to  exercise  their  proper  authority  over  land 
use  planning. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  two  bills. 
One  bill — S.  633 — has  two  serious  flaws. 
First,  it  Is  excessively  specific  about  what 
tbe  substance  of  Stete  land  use  policies 
should  be.  It  involves  unnecessary  aad — 
given  the  record  of  Federal  regulations — ^un- 
wise restrictions  on  the  authority  of  tbe 
States. 

Second,  this  bill  would  have  Federal  pol- 
icy adnUnlstered  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  made  up  of  Cabinet  officers.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  involves  a  bad  prladple  at 
administration.  When  you  vest  authority  In 


%.  muUl-headad  board,  you  blur  tbe  Unea  of 
acoountablllty  and  responsibility.  And  when 
the  policy  being  administered  is  as  contro- 
versial as  land  use  policy  can  be,  then  a 
multi-headed  board  becomes  an  instrument 
for  baek-paaatag. 

The  second  pending  land  use  bUl— S.  9aa— 
U  tbe  Adaolnlatration  bUl. 

It  Impnses  lass  detailed  criteria  on  State 
land  use  policy.  It  requires  only  that  the 
State  exercise  control  In  three  general  kinds 
of  areas :  areas  of  critical  environmentel  con- 
cern— such  as  coastal  sones  and  eetnartes; 
areas  Impacted  by  public  facilities,  such  as 
alrporte  or  highway  interchanges;  and  areas 
of  anticipated  new  growth  tbat  will  have  a 
regional  Impact. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  bUl  places 
admlnls^Tattve  responsibility  for  Federal  land 
use  policy  directly  under  one  man — the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  This  makea  It  pos- 
sible for  a  strong  executive  to  control  admin- 
istration, and  for  a  determined  Ccmgress  to 
control  tbe  executive.  Tbls  bill  would  not 
impede  vital  cooperation  between  State  and 
local  planners. 

A  rational,  cooperative  State  and  national 
approach  to  land  use  planning  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  an  era  of  "new  conununlties."  I  am 
looking  forward  to  participating  m  tbe  de- 
velopment of  this  era.  And  I  am  pleased  that 
Dr.  Powell  gave  me  this  opportunity  to  join 
you  as  you  prepare  for  your  own  roles  as 
pioneers  in  a  new  age  of  progressive  commu- 
nity development. 

Inlr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Y(«-k  (Mr.  Javtts)  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  win  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  14.  strike  out  '••593B5.000" 
and  Insert  "SlOCOOCOOO". 

On  page  9.  line  2.  strtke  out  "$100,000,000" 
and  Insert  "S300XKX),000". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  tbe  Senator  wish  the  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
to  timely,  I  should  like  to  caU  those 
amendments  up  now  en  bloc. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  TTlsh  to  have  the 
amendmoits  considered  en  Uoc? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendments 
win  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  thto 
amendment  would  increase  the  appro- 
priati<His  for  comprehensive  planning 
grants  airthorized  by  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  from  the  commit- 
tee's reported  recommendation  of  $59,- 
355,000  to  1100  minion.  It  would  also  in- 
crease the  appropriations  for  the  open 
space  land  program  from  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  of  $100  mlUlon  to 
$200  miUicsi.  This  action  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  appropriations 
up  to  the  fuU  amount  requested  by  t^e 
President  in  hto  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  sum  recommended  by  the 
committee  to  the  maximum  amount 
which  could  have  been  apimipriated  un- 
der the  anthorizatioD  available  at  the 
time  the  committee  reported  the  bin. 
Since  that  time,  the  Soiate  has  ^n>roved 
additional  authorlzatioQ  wM^  permito 
the  appropriation  of  the  amounts  in  my 
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Mr.  President,  the  701  comprehensive 
planning  grant  program  is  one  of  the 
meet  widely  used  programs  which  we 
have  ever  had  in  housing.  It  provides 
funds  to  States,  regional  bodies,  and  local 
communities  to  finance  the  cost  of  local 
planning  for  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment. It  is  used  in  conjunction  with  Fed- 
eral programs  covering  a  wide  range  of 
community  activities.  Over  the  years,  the 
program  has  been  expanded  so  that  to- 
day it  Is  used  by  practically  every  level  of 
local  government  to  provide  the  planning 
support  In  carrying  out  community  de- 
velopment and  new  physical  improve- 
ments. According  to  HUD.  there  are  more 
than  $400  million  of  demand  for  fimds 
from  States  and  local  planning  agencies 
to  meet  the  needs  of  ttiis  program. 

Equally  popular  and  constructive  for 
the  benefit  of  our  local  commimities  is 
the  program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
the  financing  of  open  spaces.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  to  the  Craigress  on 
environment,  stated  his  strong  support 
for  additional  funds  to  bolster  the  open 
spaces  program.  He  emphasized  its  need 
In  ccmnection  with  the  program's  new 
emphasis  on  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  additional  park  land  in  urban 
areas,  including  the  provision  of  facili- 
ties such  as  swimming  pools  to  add  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  these  parks.  The 
demand  for  such  funds  is  in  the  biUions 
of  dollars  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  for 
parks  8md  recreational  areas  under  con- 
sideration by  our  cities  and  suburbs.  The 
administraticHi  is  anticipating  $224  mll- 
Uon  of  applications  for  this  year. 

The  administration  urged  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  an  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  to  report  the 
additional  authorization  needed  for  these 
programs  to  bring  their,  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  level,  which  we  did  last 
week.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  approve 
the  committee's  recommendations  and 
approved  the  necessary  new  authority  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  I  understand 
that,  by  this  action,  the  Senate  is  within 
the  rules  in  approving  the  additional  ap- 
propriation without  waiting  for  the 
House  to  approve  the  necessary  author- 
izing legislation.  It  is  imderstood,  of 
course,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  have  to  pass  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation before  the  higher  amoimt  could 
be  included  in  the  final  appropriation  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  items  are 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  the  fed- 
erally assisted  community  development 
programs  and  the  improvement  of  the 
environment  in  our  Nation's  cities  and 
smaller  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  this  was 
xurged  upon  us  by  the  administration, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  was  urgent  to 
get  this  measure  through  in  order  that 
it  might  be  included  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  At  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, our  committee  took  up  and  re- 
ported Senate  Joint  Resolution  52,  and 
It  passed  the  Senate  last  Thursday.  All 
I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  place  in  the 
appropriation  bill  the  amount  that  is 
now  authorized  by  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Spakkman's  amendment  to  provide 


an  additional  $40  million  for  the  701 
comprehensive  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram would  bring  total  fiscal  year  1972 
appr(H>riations  for  this  program  to  $100 
million — ^twlce  the  fiscal  year  1971  fund- 
ing level,  but  still  far  short  of  the  needs 
according  to  HUD  estimates. 

The  traditional  low  fimdlng  for  the 
701  program  has  reflected  the  lack  of  im- 
portance attached  to  comprehensive 
planning  in  the  country.  Yet,  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent,  the  absence  of  compre- 
hensive planning — and  particularly 
areawide  planning — has  been  responsible 
for  the  disorderly,  inefficient,  and  costly 
manner  in  which  our  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  grown  and  for  many  of 
the  problems  which  have  resulted  from 
unplanned  growth. 

In  supporting  Senator  Sparkman's 
amendment,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  an  increase  for  the 
present  701  program  and  not  for  title  n 
of  S.  1618 — the  proposed  State  and  local 
planning  and  management  legislation 
which  the  administration  hopes  will  re- 
place 701. 

Indeed,  any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
701  program — even  if  Senator  Spark- 
man's  amendment  is  not  passed — must 
be  obligated  by  HUD  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  language  in  the  present 
statute,  particularly  the  provision  speci- 
fying that  "planning  assisted  under  this 
section  shall,  to  the  maximimi  extent 
feasible  cover  entire  areas  having  com- 
mon or  related  development  facilities." 
The  deemphasls  of  areawide  planning 
which  the  administration  appears  to  be 
considering  would  seem  to  violate  the 
clear  intent  of  the  law. 

I  believe  Senator  Sparkman  deserves 
high  commendation  for  introducing  this 
amendment,  as  well  as  his  other  amend- 
ments to  increase  appropriations  for  the 
open  space  program  and  the  235  and  236 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
have  no  personal  objection  to  increasing 
these  appropriations,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes,  this  is  what  we  are  up  against. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  going  to 
follow  this  request  with  an  increase  of 
$25  million  imder  section  235.  and  an 
additional  $25  million  under  section 
236,  above  the  swns  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

With  reference  to  the  open  space  land 
programs — I  am  one  of  those  who  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  program — I  think 
that  we  may  do  the  cause  greater  injury 
than  service  if  we  do  it  in  this  way. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  listen 
to  me  attentively.  In  the  first  place,  ap- 
propriation bills  originate  in  the  House. 
These  items  have  not  been  authorized  by 
the  House.  When  we  go  to  conference.  I 
tell  Senators  very  frankly,  after  we  dis- 
cuss this  matter  about  5  minutes  we  will 
have  to  accede  to  the  House  position,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  they  will  be  opposed 
to  it. 

Insofar  as  sections  235  and  236  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  different  story,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  amoimts  have 
been  authorized,  and  I  think  we  would 
be  within  our  competence  and  our  juris- 
diction to  appropriate  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 


I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
the  amendment  proposed  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  It  is  not  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Senate,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  did  authorize  an  amount  sufficient 
to  include  the  increases  being  suggested. 
The  only  thing  I  am  saying  to  my  col- 
league is  that  we  will  be  setting  a  rather 
imfortimate  precedent.  I  know  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  it.  and  I  am 
not  opposed  to  it.  but  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  take  into 
consideration  whether  or  not  this  pro- 
posal ought  not  to  be  offered  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  that  would 
originate  in  the  House,  where  I  think  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  having  it 
accepted.  Between  now  and  then,  siu-ely 
this  administration  cannot  commit  more 
than  $59  million  for  planning  grants,  nor 
can  it  commit  more  than  the  $100  million 
on  the  open  space  land  program  that  is 
already  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  feels  about  it,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  frankly  discussing  the  matter 
with  each  other  at  this  moment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  the  pressures  on  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  but  we  are  going  to  hit  a 
buzz  saw  in  the  House.  I  feel  we  would 
be  going  into  conference  on  the  other 
matter  with  a  little  more  rationality  and 
a  little  more  persuasiveness. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
hke  to  express  myself  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  along  the  lines  of  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island. 

We  have  in  this  bill  today  $1,680,630,- 

000  more  than  was  encompassed  in  the 
bill  la*t  year.  It  is  $1,220,501,000  above 
the  budget  estimate.  No  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  more  enthusiastic  or  a 
stronger  advocate  of  the  various  hous- 
ing programs  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  but  I  must  say  to 
him  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  shortly  propose  an  increase 
on  the  235  and  236  programs,  (me  or  both, 
and  those  matters  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  get  to  them;  but  with 
the  excess  over  the  estimates  for  1972 
in  this  bill,  and  the  great  amount  over 
the  budget  of  last  year,  I  think  that  the 
increase  of  these  items  would  only  weak- 
en the  hands  of  the  committee  in  the 
areas  where  we  have  already  strength- 
ened oiu:  bill,  areas  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  approves  of. 

I  sincerely  Yiape  that  the  Senator  will 
not  press  this  matter  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  would  weaken  the  position  of 
the  conferees  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  I  am  not  mis- 
understood on  this  matter,  because  these 
are  all  worthwhile  programs,  and  I  am 
for  them.  The  only  question  here  is  that 

1  think  this  particular  one  should  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  will  certainly  have  time  on  the 
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first  supplemental  bill  that  comes  up  to 
take  care  of  this. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Colorado,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  should  be  of  the 
mind  to  withdraw  these  two  amendments 
on  the  premise  that  they  be  initiated  and 
treated  in  the  first  supplemental,  whether 
he  would  look  sympathetically  upon  an 
increase  of  $25  million  in  each  of  the  235 
and  236  categories,  and  take  those  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  this:  I  recognize  the  position 
of  the  gentlemen  handling  this  bill,  both 
for  the  majority  and  for  the  minority, 
and.  too,  I  am  aware  of  the  rule  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  re- 
ferred. I  do  not  like  the  riile.  I  do  not  like 
the  interpretation  that  has  been  put 
upon  it,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  cause 
us  trouble  throughout  the  years.  I  rather 
resent  that  we  find  ourselves  in  this  po- 
sition, with  our  hands  tied. 

However.  I  do  wish  to  make  this  clear: 
I  am  not  offering  this  proposal  simply 
because  I  feel  that  I  want  it  in  there. 
The  administration  asked  for  it.  and 
urged  us  to  pass  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation in  order  that  it  might  be  inserted 
In  this  bill.  The  majority  leader,  by  let- 
ters that  have  gone  out  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees,  has  lu^ed  us  to  pass 
all  of  the  President's  so-called  must  bills, 
and  this  was  one  of  them. 

I  think  there  is  certainly  logic  in  what 
both  Senators  have  said,  that  it  could 
be  included  in  the  first  supplemental, 
and  I  certainly  am  not  wishing  to  create 
any  difficulty  for  the  management  of  this 
bill.  I  do  have  a  further  amendment,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  not  to  insist  upon 
the  present  amendment,  and  move  ahead 
and  offer  my  second  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Pine;  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  I  send  to  the 
desk  another  amendment,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "$175,000,000" 
and  InMrt  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  "$200,000,000" 
and  insert  "$225,000,000". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  request  toe  funds  in  two  of  the  most 
popular  and,  I  think  I  can  say,  two  of 
the  best  housing  programs  we  have  ever 
had.  235  and  236.  And.  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, this  is  a  matter  as  to  which  no  point 
of  order  can  be  raised  in  the  conference 
as  to  its  being  irregular,  because  it  has 
been  fully  authorized. 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
amount  of  contract  authority  available 
to  each  d  the  235  and  236  programs  by 


$25  million.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  $200  million 
for  the  236  rental  program  and  $175  mil- 
lion for  the  235  homeownership  program. 
My  amendment  would  authorize  $225 
million  for  236  and  $200  million  for  235. 

These  two  programs,  which  grew  out 
of  3  months  of  intensive  work  by  the 
Suljcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1967,  are  the  two  most  important  tools 
available  to  provide  housing  for  the  Na- 
tion's low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies. During  the  slightly  less  than  3  years 
since  the  Housing  and  Urban  Act  of  1968 
was  signed  into  law,  they  have  provided 
several  hundred  thousand  standard 
dwelling  units  now  occupied  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  famihes  who  could  not 
have  otherwise  afforded  decent  housing. 

The  history  of  the  Nation's  housing 
and  urban  development  programs  has 
seen  no  success  story  like  the  success  of 
the  235  and  236  programs.  As  chairman 
of  the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  am  proud  of  the  sig- 
nificant part  that  the  committee  played 
in  developing  these  successful  interest 
subsidy  programs.  I  would  also  like  to 
congratulate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  strong  support  it  has 
shown  these  programs  over  the  past  3 
years. 

The  success  of  these  programs  in  doing 
the  job  they  were  designed  to  do  is  a 
strong  argument  for  keeping  them  run- 
ning at  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
indicated  need  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  Figures  submitted  to  me 
by  several  organizations  supporting  an 
Increase  in  the  appropriation  for  these 
two  progrsmis  indicate  that  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971,  there  were  awDlications 
on  hand  in  HUD  for  over  165,000  235 
units  and  approximately  240,000  units 
under  the  236  program.  This  backlog  is 
almost  enough  in  each  case  to  exhaust 
the  full  amount  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

These  organizations — National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders.  National 
League  of  Cities,  TJ3.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  NAHRO  Information  Center  for 
Commimity  Development,  and  National 
Housing  Conference — in  a  letter  sent  to 
me  yesterday  have  therefore  lu-ged  that 
the  full  amount  of  funds  available  for 
these  two  programs  be  appropriated. 

My  amendment  would  do  this  for  the 
236  program,  Increasing  the  committee's 
recommended  $200  million  to  $225  mll- 
Uon.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the 
enormous  backlog  under  the  236  pro- 
gram and  the  fact  that  it  must  also  pro- 
vide housing  tmits  for  the  elderly,  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  refusal  to 
use  the  202  direct  loan  program  for 
which  funds  have  been  provided  sepa- 
rately and  not  used  for  several  years. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  the  235 
program  be  increased  by  $25  million  to  a 
level  of  $200  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Although  I  am  sure  that  HUD  could  use 
the  full  $225  million  avaUable,  the  back- 
log for  the  235  program  is  not  quite  as 
huge  as  that  for  the  236  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  these 
two  programs  continue  to  receive  Con- 
gress strong  supp<H-t,  not  only  in  author- 


ization acts  but  also  in  appropriation 
acts.  These  programs  are  the  keystone  to 
the  achievement  of  the  10-year  housing 
goal  spelled  out  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  If  we  are  to  produce 
the  6  million  dwelling  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  famiUes  contemplated 
in  the  1968  act,  it  is  important  that  this 
amendment  l>e  adopted  as  part  of  that 
plan  laid  out  in  1968. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  an  increase  of  $25  mil- 
Uon for  the  section  235  homeownership 
assistance  program,  and  $25  million  for 
the  section  236  rental  housing  assistance 
program.  This  would  fimd  the  section  235 
program  at  $200  miUion,  and  the  section 
236  program  at  $225  milhcMi. 

Recently  this  year.  Senator  Hart  and 
I  fought  in  the  Senate  to  add  $25  mil- 
Uon for  each  of  these  programs  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  This 
was  done  by  the  Senate  but  was  elimi- 
nated in  the  conference.  For  fiscal  1972 
the  House  committee  has  only  recom- 
mended appropriations  of  $165  milUon 
out  of  an  authorization  of  $225  mllUon 
for  each  of  the  programs.  The  Soiate 
committee  has  raised  the  level  of  235 
funding  to  $175  milUon,  and  the  level  of 
the  236  program  to  $200  milUon.  How- 
ever, I  beUeve  that  these  level  are  still 
inadequate  to  meet  the  rising  and  highly 
justifiable  needs  under  the  programs. 

Section  235  and  especiaUy  section  236 
are  increasingly  becoming  the  programs 
which  wiU  be  used  to  supply  the  bulk  of 
the  subsidized  housing  in  the  country. 

Section  236  subsidy  funds  have  Uterally 
become  the  lifeblood  of  moderate  and 
middle  income  multif  amily  housing  con- 
struction and  rehabUitation  in  New  York 
City  and  other  heavily  populated  sections 
of  my  State.  Without  these  subsidies,  ef- 
forts by  Federal  and  local  housing  agen- 
cies to  overcome  a  disastrous  housing 
shortage,  which  worsens  every  day,  are 
well  nigh  futUe. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  recently 
stated  that  housing  Is  New  York's  No.  1 
problem.  The  State's  major  housing  de- 
velopment agencies  have  as  a  result  ac- 
celerated their  capabiUty  to  handle  the 
volume  of  new  construction  and  rehabiU- 
tation  that  must  be  achieved.  The  three 
largest  agencies  combined  project  a  state- 
wide demand  for  236  funds  of  between 
$70  and  $75  miUion  as  of  June  30.  1972. 
Yet,  they  can  expect  to  receive  only  about 
$25  milUon  under  existing  funding  levels. 
HUD'S  more  conservative  estimates,  pre- 
pared at  my  request,  indicate  that  New 
York  City  alone  will  require  $25.6  million 
for  projects  that  wiU  be  under  ccaistruc- 
tion  by  December  31,  1971.  HUD's  best 
estimate  of  the  statewide  236  demand  by 
December  31,  1972,  is  $77  milUon. 

Against  this  backdrop,  which  I  am  sure 
is  similar  to  the  situation  in  many  other 
areas  around  the  country,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $175  million  or  even  $200  milUon 
is  not  sufficient.  The  problem  is  similar  in 
the  section  235  program  where  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  states  the  backlog 
on  a  nationwide  basis  at  $100  mllUon. 

A  primary  complaint  in  the  urban 
areas  at  our  country  is  lack  of  adequate 
housing — it  is  the  root  of  many  other 
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evils.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  problem 
we  must  fund  key  programs  such  as  235 
and  236  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  amendment  today  which  would 
increase  the  two  programs  by  $25  mil- 
licHi  each. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  His 
amendment  today  reflects  his  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  crisis  facing  this  Nation  in 
the  area  of  housing. 

It  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  We  have 
heard  a  host  of  commissions  and  seen 
the  statistics  year  after  year.  We  are  not 
meeting  the  Nation's  need  for  new  hous- 
ing. We  are  not  meeting  the  need  of  our 
elderly  citi2ens.  We  are  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  We  are  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  young. 

Although  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  should  be  commended  for  the 
increase  over  the  House-approved  bill  of 
some  $35  million  for  low-Income  rental 
housing  in  the  section  236  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  more.  The  committee 
has  earmarked  the  236  increase  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped,  thereby 
recognizing  the  lack  of  adequate  hous- 
ing that  exists  among  the  Nation's  20 
million  elderly. 

However,  the  need  for  adequate  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  extends 
across  all  levels  of  society  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  we  are  falling  short  of  the 
two-decade-old  goal  of  providing  a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American.  One  only 
has  to  drive  through  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington or  the  inner  city  of  a  thousand 
other  urban  and  rural  communities  to 
know  that  our  efforts  are  inadequate. 
Boarded  windows,  rotting  timbers,  build- 
ings left  to  die,  and  nearby,  families 
packed  into  one-room  warrens  of  aging 
tenements. 

That  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  proposes  to  add  $25 
million  to  section  236  and  $25  million  to 
section  235. 

If  additional  Justification  for  these 
Increases  were  needed,  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  at  hearings  on  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Legislation  of 
1970.  from  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
from  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  from  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  and  the  National  Rural 
Housing  Coalition  amply  support  these 
increases. 

Perhaps  the  statement  of  a  spokes- 
man of  the  AFL-CIO  should  be  recalled. 
He  told  the  housing  subcommittee  last 
year  that  in  1950  nearly  2  million  hous- 
ing starts  occurred  when  the  population 
was  152  million.  But  now,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  200  million,  we  are  buUding 
at  a  lower  armual  rate.  By  every  possi- 
ble standard  of  measurement  we  are  com- 
ing up  short. 

And  there  is  another  way  of  measuring 
the  need  for  these  subsidized  housing 
programs.  That  is  to  inquii-e  into  the 
backlog  of  applications. 

Today,  from  the  cities  and  from  the 
rural  areas,  there  are  applications  filed 
for  165,000  luiits  of  section  235  and  240.- 
000  units  of  section  236.  Merely  meeting 


this  backlog  would  use  up  most  of  the 
available  funds. 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  there  were  ap- 
plications during  fiscal  year  1971  for 
$16.5  million  in  section  236  projects  but 
only  $6.6  million  could  be  funded,  leav- 
ing a  backlog  of  $9.9  million,  or  more 
than  9,000  units. 

In  Massachusetts  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
there  were  $2.4  million  in  applications  for 
section  235  projects  but  only  $1.5  mil- 
lion could  be  funded,  leaving  a  backlog 
of  some  $900,000  in  applications  for  over 
a  thousand  units. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  least  we  can  do  if  we  are  to 
answer  the  need  for  adequate  housing 
of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  p.nd 
we  are  both  amenable  to  it.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  shall  fight 
vigorously  for  the  retention  of  this 
amendment  in  conference.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
going  to  do. 

The  estimate  was  $175  million  in  each 
category,  and  the  House  cut  each  figure 
back  $10  million.  We  put  back  the  $175 
million  figure  in  each  category,  and  we 
raised  it  to  $200  million  in  the  236  cate- 
gory, with  a  statement  in  the  committee 
report  urging  that  at  least  $35  million 
of  that  amount  be  used  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  or  handicapped,  which  I 
think  is  the  best  housing  program  ever 
conceived  in  this  body. 

When  Mr.  Romney  was  before  the 
committee,  he  admitted  that  only  one 
out  of  every  five  elderly  citizens  is  being 
accommodated  with  adequate  housing.  I 
think  that  is  a  national  disgrace,  in  this 
affluent  country.  There  are  coimtries 
throughout  the  world  that  have  better 
programs  than  we  have  even  though  we 
are  furnishing  them  with  foreign  aid. 

This  is  one  program  I  can  support 
with  all  the  vigor  and  energy  required, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  2 
or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  whatever  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
wish  to  say  this :  I  endorse  what  Senator 
Pastore  has  said.  He  and  I  have  both 
been  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  we  have  tried  to  take 
care  of  them  in  this  bill.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  do  so;  we  all  know  that. 

I  wish  to  say  further  also  that  while 
I  suppose  that  I  ought  to  sort  of  take  a 
watchdog  position  on  many  of  these 
measures,  I  have  supported  the  235  and 
236  funds  all  along.  I  have  not  been  en- 
thusiastic about  the  rent  supplement 
funds.  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
the  rent  supplement  program  is  as  ef- 
ficacious or  meritorious  as  235  and  236 
promise  to  be.  But  I  am  wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  will  take  the  matter  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  p^-inted  in 
the  Record  a  statement  signed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  various  organizations  in 
support  of  such  a  measure.  Including  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  the  NAHRO  In- 
formation Center  for  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

There  being  no  obJev;tion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jtn-T  20,  1971. 
Deak  Senator:  The  undersigned  respect- 
fully urge  your  support  for  an  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  contract  authority  authorized 
for  the  235  and  236  programs.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  momentum  which  we 
have  begun  to  achieve  in  furnishing  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  be  maintained.  Tu-o 
of  the  programs  which  have  proven  to  be 
most  effective  In  providing  this  vitally  need- 
ed housing  are  the  Section  235  and  Section 
236  Interest  subsidy  programs  for  bomeown- 
ershlp  and  rental  housing. 

H.R.  9382,  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  authorizes  $200 
million  for  the  236  program  and  $175  million 
for  the  235  program.  This  Is  In  contrast  to 
the  $225  million  In  contract  authority  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1972  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. There  Is  a  need  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  available  authority.  We  understand 
that  the  unfunded  backlog  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1971  for  the  235  program  was  for  over 
165,000  units  and  for  the  236  programs  about 
240,000  units.  Just  funding  this  backJog  will 
use  up  most  of  the  available  funds. 

Full  appropriation  of  the  available  author- 
ization Is  therefore  essential  If  the  nation 
Is  to  meet  the  Congresslonally  established 
Ip-yev  housing  goal  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act  of  six  million  dwelling  units  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Stastnt. 

President, 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
John  J.  Gunther, 

Executive  Director. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Robert  W.  MArnu, 
Executive  Vice  President,  NAHRO  Infor- 
mation  Center   for   Community    De- 
velopment. 

Patrick  Healt, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

National  League  of  Cities. 
Nathaniel  S.  Keith, 

President, 
National  Housing  Conference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  going  to  be  two  more  amend- 
ments, but  I  do  not  see  the  Senators  here. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  20,  line  25,  strike  out  "$20,252,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$23,252,000". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  exchange  of 
information  between  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  private  medical  au- 
thorities throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  which  be- 
gan in  1966;  and  the  difficulty  in  this 
program  simply  Is  that  the  money  has 
expired  and  the  authorization  for  the 
pilot  program  has  expired.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  administration,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  are  in  favor  of  continua- 
tion of  this  program. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  commend  those 
who  worked  so  tirelessly  to  assiu-e  first- 
class  medical  care  for  our  Nation's  vet- 
eran population. 

Senator  Cranstok.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals, 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  continu- 
ing his  investigation  into  the  quality  EUid 
quantity  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's health  system.  His  hearings  Uiis 
year  together  with  his  testimony  before 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  clear- 
ly detailed  his  dedication  to  providing 
the  best  possible  medical  care  possible  for 
aax  Nation's  veterans,  and  his  mastery  of 
the  Intricate  details  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. 

I  am  gratified  also  of  the  deep  atten- 
tion and  kind  consideration  which  Sena- 
tor Pastore.  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, has  given  to  veteran  medical 
care.  Because  of  his  concern,  veterans 
everywhere  will  be  benefited  by  the  hun- 
dred million  dollars  which  his  commit- 
tee has  added  for  medical  care.  I  trust 
that  in  the  future  we  can  expect  more  in 
this  regard,  and  I  know  that  Senator 
Pastors  will  give  the  same  concern  that 
he  always  has  in  this  matter. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today  is 
to  add  $3  million  to  the  section  for  med- 
ical administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses.  This  addition  will 
provide  for  full  fimding  of  the  exchange 
of  medical  Information  section  of  section 
5055  of  title  38.  This  pilot  program, 
which  was  first  authorized  in  1966,  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  medical  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  members  of  the  medical  com- 
munity for  the  free  exchange  of  medical 
information.  Utilizing  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision, and  individualized  programed  in- 
struction, it  enables  continuing  education 
(rf  medical  personnel  and  a  cross  fer- 
tilization of  information  and  techniques 
between  the  general  medical  community, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
system.  Current  appropriation  authority 
for  this  program  expired  on  June  30  of 


this  year.  Legislation,  however,  has  been 
introduced  to  extend  this  authority  for 
an  additional  4  years.  The  House  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  H.R.  9382  noted  that 
the  medical  Information  program  au- 
thority expires  at  the  end  of  tills  fiscal 
year.  They  indicated  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  submit  a  supplemental  bill 
at  some  later  time  to  provide  fimds  after 
the  program  was  extended.  Yesterday, 
however,  the  House  passed  HH.  4762. 
wliich  is  the  bill  extending  the  authority 
of  this  pilot  program.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
met  in  executive  session,  and  ordered  the 
bill  reported  favorably.  Thus.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  this  viable  program  should 
be  subject  to  possible  long  delays  while 
waiting  for  a  supplemental  request.  The 
$3  million,  which  will  provide  for  full 
funding  of  the  medical  information  ex- 
change program  can  be  added  now  to  the 
medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expense  section  of  the 
budget.  My  amendment  would  thus  in- 
crease that  section  from  $20,252,000  to 
$23,252,000. 

I  urge  the  support  of  Senators  in  this 
matter  so  that  this  valuable  program  will 
suffer  no  delay. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  been  very 
generous  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  raised 
its  budget  by  $120  million  plus,  and  we 
went  $100  million  over  that.  But  here. 
again.  I  say  that  the  House  has  not  con- 
sidered this  matter  for  funding.  It  is  true 
that  the  authorization  has  passed  the 
House,  and  it  is  true  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  acted  upon  it.  But  the 
Senate  has  not  acted.  Therefore.  It  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  I  must 
raise  the  point  of  order  and  suggest  that 
it  be  brought  up  on  the  first  supplemen- 
tal. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point  of 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  point  would  not  be  in  order 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Until  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. I  will  wait. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  really  does  nothing 
except  delay  the  program.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  amendment  ultimately 
will  become  the  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  meantime,  we 
deprive  the  veterans  of  their  opportunity 
to  have  this  continuity  of  exchange  of 
these  programs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true.  But  the 
Senator  must  realize  tliat  we  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  pie  is  only  so  big.  We  are  now 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  estimate.  We 
have  been  very  generous  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

I  am  not  sajring  that  this  is  not  a  fine 
program.  But  I  have  Just  persuaded  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  because  it  was  not  com- 
pletely authorized  and  the  House  had  not 
heard  it.  I  cannot  be  inconsistent. 

So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  when  it 


comes  up  on  the  first  supplemental.  I  will 
be  for  it  and  I  will  go  along  with  the  $3 
milli(Hi.  But  the  Senator  cannot  do  it 
this  way  at  this  time,  because  we  will 
be  opening  the  door  and  it  will  never  end. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  know  that,  tech- 
nically speaking,  this  amendment  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  that  point. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Islsoid  in  expressing  his 
desire  to  go  along.  I  would  hope  that 
some  way  we  could  keep  the  continuity 
of  the  medical  education  program  going. 
In  the  meantime,  it  stops. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  difBcultles  in 
too  many  programs  in  Congress — that  is, 
that  we  had  a  stop-and-go  operation. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  if  the  bill 
itself  would  have  been  in  good  shape,  we 
would  have  followed  the  regular  pro- 
cedures of  authorization  and  expendi- 
tures. 

It  is  probably  more  of  an  omission  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  orig- 
inal Instance,  in  not  making  sure  that 
they  had  the  authority  extended  early. 

I  know  that  I  caimot  press  the  point 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  not  press  the  point.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, we  would  be  setting  a  precedent 
that  would  put  me  in  a  rather  awkward 
position  if  someone  else  comes  in. 

This  amount  has  not  been  authorized 
completely.  The  Senate  committee  has 
acted  on  it,  but  it  has  not  been  worked  on 
by  the  Senate.  If  we  take  it  to  confer- 
ence, it  win  not  last  2  minutes.  Why 
hurt  the  program?  Let  us  do  it  in  the 
supplemental  bill.  That  is  the  time  to  do 
it,  and  then  we  will  get  the  money. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  authorization  will 
be  complete  before  the  conference  on 
this  bill  is  complete,  because  there  will 
not  be  any  dispute  on  this  matter,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  authorization.  I  would 
think  that  if  we  do  not  finish  tliis  bill  In 
rapid  order,  we  could  complete  the  au- 
thorization before  this  bill  were  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  has  been  the 
fault  of  the  Senate.  That  is  why  we  have 
had  to  stay  here  until  Christmas.  We 
reported  this  bill,  with  several  of  the 
big  programs  not  authorized,  and  they 
have  been  working  on  these  in  the  legis- 
lative committees  for  months  and 
months.  How  are  we  ever  going  to  get 
out  of  here  unless  the  authorization  com- 
mittees do  their  work?  I  cannot  help  it  if 
the  committee  has  not  authorized  it.  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  continuity,  it  is  not 
our  fault.  It  is  up  to  that  committee  to 
bring  out  the  legislation,  and  then  let  us 
authorize  it.  This  h&&  happened  before. 
I  have  said  this  many  times  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate. 

Even  now  we  do  not  have  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  up  against. 
The  Appropriations  Committees  are  ex- 
pected to  do  their  work.  I  think  the  leg- 
islative committee  ought  to — ^well.  I 
could  use  some  harsh  language,  but  I 
shall  not.    

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
situation.  I  do  not  want  to  press  the 
point,  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
cannot  see  his  way  clear. 
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I  tkooe  they  would  reconsider  this  on 
the  debate  vdA  before  we  go  to  third 
reading 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
that  promise.  If  this  matter  c<»nes  up  on 
the  supplemental  bill,  it  will  have  my  100 
percent  support.  Outside  of  that,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, then. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  IdAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  page  IS,  line  34,  strike  •620.150,000  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $645,150,000. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
moT)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I)ore.  ynthout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  am  sponsoring  this  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mass€u:husetts,  which  adds  $25  million 
for  the  so-called  dropout  program,  is  that 
last  year  Congress  approved  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment  which  required 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  NASA  to  halt 
basic  research  that  was  not  directly  con- 
nected with  their  mission.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Waehington  voted  for  it. 
Most  of  this  research  has  been  picked 
up  by  the  National  Science  Foimdation. 
Tht  mission  agencies  mentioned  above 
have  dr(H>ped  support  of  fundamental  re- 
search— that  is.  basic  research  projects — 
totaling  $100  million. 

The  Director  of  the  NSF  stated  before 
the  Sttiate  Committee  aa  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Wdfare  that  75  percent  of  this  $100 
million  ought  to  be  supported.  The  NSF 
budget  request  containe<r  an  allcwance 
$40  million  to  fimd  that  part  of  this  re- 
search which  NSF  considers  most  im- 
pcHlant.  Thus,  at  least  $35  million  of 
important  research  would  fall  between 
the  cracks  unless  the  Senate  approves 
this  amendment.  Senator  Kznnest's 
subcommittee  increased  the  NSF  au- 
thorization by  $35  million  to  allow  this 
important  basic  rsearch  to  be  continued 
by  the  NSF. 

The  appropriation  bill  provides  $623.15 
million  but  it  has  not  provided  the  addi- 
tional $35  million  authorized. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  approved  increases  made  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for  sci- 
ence education  support  programs  total- 
ing $38.8  million.  This  $38.8  million  will 
probably  be  taken  out  of  the  basic  scien- 
tific research  project  support  program. 

This  reprograming  will  add  to  the 
deficit  in  science  research  support;  the 
reduction  could  total  $73.5  milli(«i. 

Mr.  President,  this  cut  in  basic  re- 
search comes  at  a  time  when  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congren  knows  that  thousands 
of  scientists  and  engineers  across  the 
Nation  are  already  imemployed. 

I  believe  an  increase  in  this  budget 


item  is  needed  and  required  to  show 
these  akilled  professionals  that  Congress 
recognizes  its  responsibilities  to  provide 
Jobs  and  research  opportunities.  I  also 
believe  that  this  Nation  has  tremendous 
research  needs.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  environmental,  social  sci- 
ence, engineering,  oceanography,  biology, 
and  chemistry  research.  The  problems  of 
the  environment  alone  are  staggering 
and  treating  the  symptoms,  as  we  do  to- 
day, will  never  provide  the  basic  prescrip- 
tion needed  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued destruction  and  degradation  of 
the  air,  water,  and  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  a  deep  inter- 
est in  this  matter — and  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  declared  sound — 
because  in  my  State  of  Washington  we 
have  a  tremendous  unemployment  prob- 
lem. We  have  a  technological  euid  scien- 
tific "Appalacliia"  going  on  out  there. 
The  imemployment  figures  as  of  last 
week  were  16.8  percoit.  That  means 
about  22  percent,  when  we  add  up  those 
that  do  not  go  down  and  ask  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  as  yet.  Many 
Senators  have  been  talking  about  imem- 
ployed engineers.  This  amendment  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  money  to 
become  available  to  meet  the  kind  of 
rhetoric  wliich  we  have  heard  so  much  in 
this  Chamber  in  debate  on  controversial 
projects. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  is  only  a 
token  and  certainly  will  not  meet  the  full 
need,  but  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  for  the 
Rkcoso  that  this  also  involves  projects  in 
many  of  the  large  universities  about 
which  several  Senators  have  talked  to  me 
concerning  the  program,  because  the 
universities  in  their  areas  have  had  some 
of  these  projects  that  were  dropped,  or 
had  to  be  dropped  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment — and  I  think  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  in  the  right  direction — 
but  we  do  have  to  provide  these  basic 
research  projects  and  fund  them  some- 
where else. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  my  position  very  clear. 

The  House  has  authorized  the  amount 
that  came  up  as  a  budget  estimate  of 
$620,150,000.  The  Senate  legislative  com- 
mittee authorized  $706  million.  Last  year, 
we  appropriated  $511  million.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  growing  and  growing  and 
growing.  We  have  had  no  final  confer- 
ence on  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
we  do  not  know  what  the  final  figures  will 
be.  The  fact  is,  the  amoimt  auth(Hized 
by  the  House  migbt  come  out  of  the 
forthcoming  conference.  Our  c<anmittee 
has  recommended  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  sum  authorized  by  the  House. 

The  House  has  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $582,000,000.  which  is  $38.- 
150,000  less  than  the  sum  contained  in 
the  pending  measure.  We  restored  the 
amount  cut  by  the  House  and  wrote  in 
the  report  that  the  program  for  "Institu- 
ti<mal  Support  for  Science"  and  "Science 
Education  Support"  be  implemented  in 
the  amounts  of  $28,800,000  and  $99,- 
300,000  respectively. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  a  member  of  the  conference. 
I  know  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  hot 


potato  when  it  gets  to  conference  but  if 
he  will  handle  that  hot  potato — cuid  I 
have  talked  this  over  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott) — we  will  be 
willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  used  to  handling  hot  potatoes.  Some 
of  them  may  drop. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  say  this,  that  if 
this  comes  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I  will 
have  to  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
ticklish  situation  and  points  up  again 
how  important  it  is  that  the  legislative 
committees  in  Congress  act  and  get  the 
authorizations  out,  because  here  again 
we  are  in  a  never-never  land. 

I  want  to  say,  because  I  want  it  in  the 
Record,  that  last  year  $513  million  was 
appropriated.  Now,  with  our  committee 
recommendation  at  $623  million,  we  are 
asked  to  put  it  up  $35  million  more, 
which  will  be  $658,150,000. 

Without  this  money,  the  bill  is  already 
22  percent  over  the  bill  for  last  year — 22 
percent  in  1  year.  We  are  caught  on  the 
horns  of  the  so-called  Mansfield  amend- 
ment which  passed  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
That  amendment  required  certain  agen- 
cies to  divest  themselves  of  certain  re- 
search. We  have  been  hit  over  the  head 
here  with  the  fact  that  $100  million  has 
been  canceled  out  of  certain  research  in 
the  various  departments  of  Government, 
including  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  AEC. 

However,  the  statement  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  is  that  about  75  per- 
cent of  them,  they  believe,  axe  worthy  of 
being  financed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  That  has  been  the  argument 
used  by  people  who  want  to  raise  this  by 
$75  million,  or  way  above  that;  but  I 
point  out  that  nowhere  in  the  record  does 
the  National  Science  Foundation  say  that 
it  has  assumed  $75  million  will  be  cut 
from  the  contracts,  but  that  only  75  per- 
cent of  the  $100  million,  in  their  opinion, 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Other  than  that,  I  want  to  make  the 
record  perfectly  clear  that  I  agree  with 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  very  serious  problem  within  the 
$623.15  million  program  budget  being 
recommended  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
total  amount  does  match  the  total  re- 
quested by  the  President.  However,  let 
me  quickly  point  out  the  budget  as  re- 
ported out  to  this  body  is  neceessarily 
different  than  that  contained  in  the 
President's  request.  Whereas  the  NSF 
requested  $12.0  million  for  its  program 
of  institutional  support  for  science,  the 
proposed  appropriation  legMation  re- 
quires that  $28.8  million  of  the  sum  ap- 
pnvriated  be  used  for  that  program. 
Additionally,  whereas  the  administra- 
tion requested  $77.3  million  for  NSF's 
science  education  support  programs,  the 
legislation  now  contains  a  mandatory 
fioor  of  $99.3  million.  The  education  pro- 
grams are  badly  needed,  and  great  pub- 
lic support  for  them  has  been  generated. 
The  increases  for  these  two  programs 
total  $38.8  million  above  the  amounts  in- 
cluded in  the  NSF  total  of  $623.15  mU- 
lion.  Unless  additional  funds  are  appro- 
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priated  above  the  total  request,  the  $38.8 
million  will  have  to  be  obtained  by  cuts 
in  NSF's  basic  scientific  research  project 
support  program.  I  am  sure  this  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  body,  especially  in  view 
of  the  following  facts. 

Funds  allowed  for  the  basic  research 
program  of  NSF  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  request  fall  far  short  of  what  is 
needed.  In  testimony  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  I  chair, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Dr.  William  D.  McElroy, 
presented  convincing  evidence  that,  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  2  fiscal  years,  the 
mission  agencies  of  Government  are 
dropping  support  of  fundamental  re- 
search projects  totaling  some  $100  mil- 
lion. A  detailed  listing  of  these  projects 
is  contained  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ing report  on  S.  1968. 1  have  with  me  to- 
day two  summary  tables  showing,  by 
State  and  Federal  department,  the  dollar 
value  of  the  additional  research  NSF  Is 
being  requested  to  support  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  request  contained  an 
allowance  of  $40  million  to  fund  that  part 
of  this  research  which  NSF  considers 
most  important  to  continue  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  In  testimony  before  the 
NSF  Special  Subcommittee,  the  Director 
of  NSF  stated  that  a  minimum  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  $100  million  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. As  you  know,  NSF  utilizes  not 
Just  its  own  staff,  but  also  those  scien- 
tists nationwide  who  are  qualified  in  all 
of  the  disciplines  and  subdisciplines  of 
science  to  advise  on  which  research  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  supported.  These  are 
very  considered  judgments.  In  view  of  the 
deficit  of  $35  million  in  quality  research 
which  shoulG  be  supported  but  which 
cannot  be  under  the  administration's  re- 
quest, the  final  authorization  bill  passed 
by  this  body,  then,  contained  an  addi- 
tional $35  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  $623.15  mil- 
lion now  being  considered  does  not  in- 
clude the  added  $35  million  nor  does  it 
include  funds  for  the  internal  reprogram- 
ing I  described  earUer  of  $38.8  million 
which  means  that  if  the  bill  before  us  is 
passed  unaltered,  there  will  be  a  deficit 
of  science  research  support  of  at  least 
$73.8  m.*llion.  Much  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  myself  and  many  of  my 
worthy  colleagues  on  the  very  costly  im- 
employment of  potentially  productive 
scientists  and  engineers,  which  would  be 
aggravated  if  this  bill  is  passed  un- 
amended. I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  body  to  further  exacerbate  that 
problem  by  having  NSF,  the  major 
source  of  fundamental  science  re- 
search in  the  country,  start  fiscal  year 
1972  with  a  deficit  approaching  $75  mil- 
lion. The  effective  way  to  solve  an  un- 
employment problem  is  to  provide  worth- 
while productive  emplosrment  which  al- 
lows the  unemployed  to  make  max- 
imum contributions  in  terms  of  their 
capabilities.  The  programs  of  NSF  af- 


ford Just  such  an  opportunity  for  highly 
skilled  persons. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  an  addi- 
tional   $25    million    be    added    to    the 

NSF  appropriation  bill  under  consider- 
ation. This  will  not  cure  the  entire  NSF 
deficit;  however.  I  feel  that  it  will  greatly 
alleviate  a  serious  problem. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Mission  agency  research  support  reductions 

Alabama   $186,000 

Alaska  613,000 

Arizona   626,000 

Arkansas     10,000 

California 12.608,000 

Colorado 1,163,000 

Connecticut    2, 146, 000 

Delaware    102,000 

Florida    2,815.000 

Georgia   664,000 

Hawaii    239,000 

Idaho     35,000 

nUnols    3,264,000 

Indiana 494,000 

Iowa     787,000 

Kansas    77, 000 

Kentucky  484,000 

LoiUslana  173,000 

Maine    42,000 

Maryland    2,388,000 

Massachusetts     12,473,000 

Michigan 1,773,000 

Minnesota    rf—  825.  000 

Mississippi   30,000 

Missouri    803,000 

Montana 165,000 

Nebraska    100, 000 

Nevada 349.000 

New    Hampshire    260,000 

New  Jersey   4,650,000 

New  Mexico 1.734,000 

New  York 7,857,000 

North    Carolina    1,429,000 

North  Dakota 40,000 

Ohio    726,000 

Oklahoma    515,000 

Oregon    664, 000 

Pennsylvania    2, 668, 000 

Rhode  Island 786,  000 

South  Carolina 220.  000 

South  Dakota 376,000 

Tenneaeee 563,000 

Texas 2,  182,  000 

Utah 839,000 

Vermont 310,000 

Virginia 655,000 

Washington 435,000 

West  Virginia 140.000 

Wisconsin 1.  580, 000 

Wyoming 115,000 

District  of  ColumbU- —  1, 220.  000 

SubtoUl,  United  States...  75,298,000 
Foreign 114,000 

Subtotol.. 75,  412,  000 

Additional  projects  being  dropped 
by  mission  agencies,  not  yet 
Identified  by  State: 

Department  of  Defense 15,  000,  000 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.     9,000,000 

Total... S—  99, 412,  000 

Nationai,  Science  F^jumdatiok 

Research  project  support  reductions  by  other 

agencies 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Department  of  Defense $54,959 

Department    of   Health,   Education 

and  Welfare 10,287 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 24,  819 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration           7,707 

Department  of  Interior 630 

Veterans'  Administration 101 

Department  of  O^mmerce 909 

Total 99.412 


DROPOUTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  gCIENCB 
rOTTNDATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  a  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  additional  funds  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  budget 
necessary  to  continue  high  quality  on- 
going institutional  research  which  ^as  of 
this  moment  Is  in  danger  of  abandon- 
ment by  several  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies, most  notably  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, NASA,  and  the  AEC.  Normally,  I 
would  not  urge  such  increased  funding, 
but  the  situation  before  us  requires  such 
action. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
broad  authority  to  insure  continued  U.S. 
strength  in  the  Nation's  science  and  en- 
gineering research  programs.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  legislative  mandate  given 
the  NSF  by  the  Congress,  the  major  Fed- 
eral funding  for  fundamental  research 
in  the  sciences  and  engineering  has,  for 
many  years,  been  provided  by  the  weap- 
ons development  and  space  agencies,  in 
particular,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. However,  during  the  last  18 
months,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  character  of  the  research 
support  programs  of  these  and  other 
mission  agencies.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  these  agencies  are  discontinu- 
ing or  drastically  reducing  their  support 
for  research  projects  that  are  not  clear- 
ly and  directly  related  to  the  achievement 
of  a  specific  mission  objective  of  the 
agency.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
researchers  involved  are  turning  to  NSF 
for  funding. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  request  for  NSF  includes  an 
allowance  of  $40  million  to  take  care  of 
this  so-called  dropout  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Subcommit- 
tee examined  this  problem  in  detail. 
NSF  testimony  including  specific  and 
detailed  information  on  the  projects 
affected,  the  institutions  involved,  and 
other  pertinent  data  indicated  that  re- 
search projects  totaling  $100  million 
will  have  fallen  in  this  category  by  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  Director  of  NSP  stated  in 
response  to  questions  raised  by  the  sub- 
committee that  at  least  $75  million  of 
the  $100  miUion  in  projects  being 
dropped  by  the  mission  agencies  Is  of 
such  high  quaUty  and  importance  as  to 
merit  NSF  support.  Therefore,  a  mini- 
mum $35  miUion  increase  above  the  NSF 
$622  million  budget  request  is  needed  to 
fund  the  work  of  the  many  outstanding 
scientific  investigators  requiring  support. 
An  additional  $25  million  will  permit  the 
NSF  to  at  least  approach  this  goal. 

I  should  stress  that  the  $75  million  in 
projects  that  would  qualify  for  NSF  sup- 
port represent  very  important  funda- 
mental research  efforts.  They  are  being 
conducted  by  some  of  the  finest  research 
teams  in  the  Nation.  These  investigators 
and  teams  are  at  the  forefront  of  science 
and  their  continuation,  I  beUeve,  is  vital 
to  the  national  interest.  Moreover,  their 
supr>ort  Is  being  discontinued  by  the 
mission  agencies  with  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  NSF  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  level  of  support. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
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that  the  shifting  of  a  larger  portion  of 
the  VMeral  nanM»t  regwnalWllty  for 
fundamental  research  from  the  mlaslon 
ageneies  to  NOP  la  anmiprtate.  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  reapanaltaaitlee  glwi 
to  NSr  in  its  aMJaMng  legiriatloo.  But  It 
should  be  dear  that  MSP  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  additional  reeeardi 
support  re^MosiUlitieB  whidi  I  have  de- 
scribed unless  the  Congress  wproprlates 
the  funds  and  other  lesourees  actually 
needed.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  140 
million  included  in  the  NSF  budget  to 
support  important  research  no  longer 
funded  by  mission  ageneies  is  at  least  $38 
million  below  the  amount  needed  by  NSF 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem.  This 
is  a  serious  efBdency. 

I  qixmaored  an  amendment  to  Increase 
the  total  NSP  fiscal  year  1972  authoriza- 
tion legislation  by  $35  million  over  the 
amount  of  $671,516,215  Included  In  the 
Ifay  2«.  1971.  version  of  8.  1968  bringing 
the  revised  authorization  to  a  new  total 
of  $706,516,215.  This  action  was  given 
unanimous  approval  by  the  NSF  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Wdfare  Committee  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  objection.  I  took  this  action 
in  order  to  provide  a  continuing  base  of 
support  for  the  high  quality  research 
formerly  supported  by  the  mission  agen- 
cies and  to  insure  that  these  research  ef- 
forts which  are  vital  to  continued  n.8. 
strength  in  the  sciences  and  engineering 
are  not  abandoned.  Therefore,  the  au- 
thorization exists  for  you  to  appropriate 
the  level  of  funding  actually  needed  by 
NSF  to  deal  with  the  dropout  problem. 
It  Is  my  sincere  h<ve  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  full  amount  of  the  Founda- 
tion's appropriation  request  of  $622  mil- 
lion plus  another  $25  million  to  at  least 
partially  take  care  of  the  minimum 
suppmt  requirements  resulting  from  the 
shifts  in  mission  agency  support  of  fun- 
damental research  for  a  new  total  of  $647 
million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MACmUBON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yldd  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  AdlNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back  on 
the  amendment.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. "Die  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
bottom  of  page  19  of  the  bill,  and  on 
page  20.  there  is  an  appropriation  for 
medical  care  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  provision  at  the  bottom  of 
page  19  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  TbAt  tbe  foregoing  Approprl*- 
tlon  ahmn  not  be  •pportloned  to  provide  for 
less  than  an  average  of  97,500  operating 
beds  In  Veterane  Artmlnlirtratlon  tao^>lta]« 
or  fumJahlng  Inpatient  oare  and  treatmetit 
to  an  average  dally  patient  load  of  leas 
tban  86,000  bwneflclarlee  during  tbe  flacal 
jear  19T2: 

Mr.  President,  the  conunfttee  took  ex- 
tensive testinxmy  oo  the  needs  in  this 
area,  and  after  we  considered  it  fully. 
we  decided  that,  tn  view  of  the  ftet  XtmX 


this  particular  proviso  is  stated  in  the 
alternative  rather  than  in  the  coojunc- 
tive.  we  thought  it  was  workable  and 
viable.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
situation,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  that  is  his  understanding 
also. 

Mr.  PAffTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  In  reading  English, 
"or"  does  not  mean  "and." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  than!:  him. 

Ux.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  biU,  HJl.  9382,  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opmoit-Space-Science  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  have  particular  interest  in  titie  I  of 
this  bill  which  allocates  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in- 
asmuch as  several  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  are  now  pending  before  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affalis  Sjbc:mmit- 
tee  which  when  enacted  by  the  Congress 
will  alter  appreciably  the  current  struc- 
ture of  tha  Department.  I  refer  to  the 
UrlMui  Community  Development  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  (S.  1618)  and  the  Hous- 
ing Consolidation  and  Simplification 
Act  (S.  2049).  Anticipating  enactment 
of  special  revenue  siiaring  prior  to  the 
close  of  this  calendar  year,  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  funds  for  the  ur- 
ban development  programs  for  only  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1972.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  be- 
gin hearings  at  an  early  date  on  each 
of  these  bills  I  have  metioned  with  the 
Intent  of  reporting  a  housing  bill  for 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate  in  the 
early  autumn.  Pending  such  congres- 
sional action,  however,  the  House  has 
paised  a  full-year  i^ipropriation  for  the 
urt>an  development  programs  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  now 
recommends  that  this  body  take  similar 
action.  I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee  lias  inserted  language  tn 
the  bill  which  provides  that  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  special  revenue-sharing 
plan  into  law,  unobligated  balances  in 
those  programs  included  within  revenue 
sharing  would  be  transferred  to  fund 
the  authorities  granted  in  the  new  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  important 
that  a  budget  program  is  developed  in 
which  the  amounts  allocated  for  the 
production  of  housing  contribute  to  a 
well-balanced  housing  program  consist- 
ent with  the  attainment  of  national 
housing  goals.  Certainly  the  allocations 
in  the  bill  under  consideration  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  represent  such  a  balanced 
program. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  most  im- 
portant appropriations  bUl. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  funding,  and  the  deferral  by  the 
administration  of  available  funds,  for 
urban  development  programs.  There  are 
in  Arkansas  a  number  of  needed  projects 
in  the  housing  and  urban  development 
field  which  have  been  long  delayed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  increased  the 
•meuntB  for  urban  renewal  and  tbe  vari- 


ous housing  programs.  Including  low-in- 
come >»^>»i««"g  and  housing  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  provlskms  will 
be  approved  and  that  the  administration 
will  act  pnanptly  in  utilizing  this  fund- 
ing. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  heard  from 
numerous  State  and  community  leaders 
in  Arkansas  about  the  need  for  HUD 
funds.  Oov.  Dale  Bumpers  has  informed 
me  that  the  need  for  public  housing  in 
Arkansas  is  "critical."  Local  officials 
throughout  the  State  are  concerned 
about  the  delay  on  long-pending  applica- 
tions for  funding  for  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoko  let- 
ters from  Oovemor  Bumpers  and  from 
local  leaders  in  Jonesboro,  Franklin 
County.  Jacksonville.  Fort  Smith.  Craw- 
ford County.  Mena  and  Polk  County. 
Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows: 

State  or  Abxansas, 
Little  RocX.  Ark.,  June  24, 1971. 
Re  Public  Housing. 
Hon.  J.  WnxiAM  FTn.aaiaHT, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAx  Senatoi  Puuiuort:  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  tbe  toUl  aUocatlon  for  public 
hovislng  for  Arkansas  will  be  2,500  units  and 
there  are  presently  applications  on  file  In 
the  area  offlee  In  Uttle  Rock  for  10.000  unite. 
I  peraonaUy  feel  that  our  local  need  Is  crit- 
ical. I  wlU  certainly  appreciate  any  aaalst- 
ance  you  may  be  able  to  give  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  BnicPBUi. 

Joitx  10, 1071. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ftn  wuoHT, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dbab  SaifAToa  Pxn.BEiaBT:  Tbe  people  of 
Joneaboro  are  becoming  quite  concerned 
with  our  lack  of  progress  in  getting  approval 
from  HUD  of  our  first  Urban  Renewal  Proj- 
ect, Project  Ark.  116,  and  our  application 
for  450  low-rent  bousing  units,  Project  No. 
5-HPP.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  develop- 
ing that  their  local  housing  authority  has 
been  dragging  ite  feet.  I,  as  Chairman,  of  this 
local  housing  authority  am  not  in  agreement, 
as  In  my  opinion  we  have  done  everything 
we  could  to  obtain  approval.  However,  I  can 
understand  the  people's  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment at  our  lack  of  progress  as  our 
applications  have  been  filed  with  HUD  for 
well  over  a  year. 

The  Little  Rock  office  of  HUD  keeps  tell- 
ing us  that  there  has  been  no  funding  of  new 
projects  since  our  applications  have  been 
filed,  yet  it  seems  almost  weekly  I  see  ref- 
erences in  the  papers  to  tbe  effect  that  other 
towna  In  the  State  are  receiving  funds.  I 
realise  that  these  news  items  may  be  refer- 
ring to  older  projects.  I,  also,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  general  release 
of  funds  from  the  new  Housing  Bill  which 
the  President  signed  on  January  3nd,  but 
nevertheless  felt  In  view  of  our  situation 
that  there  might  be  some  way  yon  could  offer 
us  some  encouragement. 

In  your  letter  of  October  la,  1970,  to  me, 
you  stated  that  you  had  contacted  HUD  Of- 
ficials expressing  your  Interest  in  approval 
of  these  projecte.  If  there  is  any  word  of  en- 
couragement that  you  can  give  us  at  all,  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  it. 
Tours  truly. 

A.   L.   CEAFTOir, 

Chairman,    Jonetiboro    Vrbon    Renewal 
and  Bouting  Auttioritn. 


■« 
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Obakk.   Auc.. 
Jme  tS  mi. 
H(Mi.  W.  J.  Pui,aaicBT. 
Senator.  VS.  SenaU  BiUkUng. 
WoMhtntto*  D.C. 

Okmm  Ba:  Since  you  represent  the  people 
In  this  area,  I  feel  you  wlU  1»e  Interested 
to  know  that  a  ifmn^tTig  Authority  Project 
has  been  organised  In  PTanklln  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  grant  toward  oon- 
structlcm  of  low-tnoome  rental  units  within 
the  county. 

Some  progreas  has  been  made,  an  organi- 
sation has  been  set  up,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man. Vlee  Chairman,  Secretary  and  two  ad- 
dltkmal  Commlasloners.  who  are  working 
along  with  me.  ss  County  Judge  and  other 
interested  persona. 

ProaaoUon  of  this  particular  project  would 
be  of  tzwaendoos  benefit  to  worthy  persons, 
especially  eldnly  persons  who  are  unable 
otbarwlM  to  live  In  adequat*  houses. 

Any  help  yoo  can  ba  m  this  matter  will 
eertalnly  be  appreciated. 

If  you  can  find  time  In  your  busy  sched- 
ule, please  advlaa. 
Stnoaraly, 

J.  P.  McFksbait, 
FroMklin  Countp  Judge. 

JacKaoNvnxx,  Aik.^ 

June  1. 1971. 
Bon.  J.  WnxiAM  Pulbkiort. 
Senator  /rotn  Artantat, 
Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Weuhington.  D.C. 

DxAa  Sn:  We  have  been  advised  that  the 
Housing  Authority  of  Jacksonville,  has  pre- 
sented their  plan  to  the  Hoxislng  Urban 
Davelopment  In  Washington.  D.C.  to  «in»T^j<« 
a  hlgb-rlse.  low  rent  oomplex  for  the  elderly 
over  sixty  two  years  of  age. 

This  would  be  Jackaonvllle's  first  high-rise 
complex.  The  ground  floor  would  be  utlllaed 
by  the  Jacksonville  Health  Clinic,  providing 
oare  for  the  Indigent,  family  planning,  a  mil 
baby  clinic,  and  mental  health  care. 

The  pbyslelans  of  this  community  are  In 
support  of  this  project  and  strongly  urge 
your  support  also.  Any  help  you  can  give 
would  be  greatly  ajqireciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  Ik  Caoaa. 
Adminittrmtor. 

JACKaoMvnxK.  Aax., 

June  10. 1971. 
Senator  J.  William  PoLaaioHT. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkae  SntAToa  PuLaaioHT:  I  am  writing 
ooneamlng  a  real  need  in  our  dty  oonoem- 
ing  plans  for  a  high-rise  oranplex  for  the 
elderty.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  do 
not  have  anything  of  this  nature  here  which 
means  an  Increased  need  with  passing  time. 
Please  help  in  whatever  way  you  can  to 
help  bring  this  to  this  location.  If  there  is 
any  vray  that  I  can  be  of  bdp  In  this  matter 
or  any  other  problem  which  you  have  I  will 
be  happy  to  do  what  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Mason  Bokdubamt. 

Poet  Smttb.  Amk., 

June  It,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pui,^tiaBT, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Bill:  I  am  writing  to  enlist  your  aid 
and  cooperation  In  behalf  of  the  Port  Smith 
Housing  Authority  to  obtain  fundlx>g  for  Its 
application  for  140  additional  units  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  This  is  a  critical  need  in 
Fort  Smith,  which  should  be  met  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  am  advised  that  even  this  number  of  ad- 
ditional units  will  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  all 
applications  on  file,  but  rrteaae  at  the  funds 
for  the  construction  of  these  units  win  do 


muob  to  raUsra  tbs  smergency.  Anything  you 
can  do  WlU  be  grsatly  appnoiaMd. 
Slaoertf  y  yeuia.  _ 

Taoius  HainK. 

Fon  SictTB.  Abk., 

June  14. 1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FoLsaioHT, 
V.8.  Senate. 
WoMhtngton,  DX:.  _.»«„,, 

Pff^«  SnATOB  PuLsawKr:  We  understand 
from  vartous  souroes  a<  information  that  the 
long-awaited  appropriation  for  low-i^ 
housing  Is  not  too  far  In  the  future.  The  Port 
Smith  Housing  Authority,  as  you  sre  aw«e. 
has  an  i4>pllcaUon  properly  certified  for  140 
units  for  the  elderty.  We  have  on  file  more 
than  aoo  applications  from  dderly.  and  no 
utt.on'"'"'***"""  i<»  them.  We  feel  that  the 
situation  in  Port  Smith  Is  critical,  and  any 
pimrutr  In  whlch  you  could  assist  us  for  funds 
to  buUd  these  units  would  most  certainly 
be  appreciated. 

we  have  a  development  In  our  public  hous- 
ing program  here  in  Port  Smith  that  was 
completed  in  196»  comprising  380  units,  buUt 
and  designed  especlaUy  for  Sodal  Security 
age  people,  and  this  devtfopment  has  been 
100%  occupied  since  its  completion.  These 
140  unlta  will  be  an  addition  to  the  present 
380  unite,  and  the  total  impropriation  wUl 
be  for  Uvlng  tinlte  only  as  we  already  have, 
adequate  administration,  malntenanw)  and 
community  faculties  on  the  ezUtlng  *te.  The 
funding  for  these  140  additional  unite  Is  a 
must  If  the  needs  al  the  dderty  people  m  our 
area  are  met.  Tbe  Local  Authority  feels  that 
It  is  our  reeponalbllity  to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  secure  these  unite,  and  without  your 
help  this  cannot  be  accomplished. 

If  at  any  time  our  Port  Smith  Housing  Au- 
thority Board  of  Commissioners  and  person- 
nel can  be  at  aaalstanoe  to  you,  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Pxjtsal. 

Chairman. 

IIBNA,  Ask., 
June  15. 1971. 

Hon.  W.  J.  PULBRIOHT, 

V.S.  Senate,  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

TouB  HoNoa:  We  are  In  dire  need  of  low- 
rent  housing  In  Mena  and  Polk  County  Ar- 


We  have  Ho^^t«"e  Authorities  for  both  the 
City  and  County. 
We  have  made  applications  to  H.UJ3.  for 

program  reservations  for  housing  some  six 
months  ago,  but  to  date  have  not  received 
the  reaervatlons. 

We  feel  that  we  reaUy  have  a  greater  need 
for  elderly  housing  than  regular,  as  we  have 
a  high  percentage  of  our  people  In  this  cate- 
gory. Our  last  record  is  some  18%  elderiy. 
We  also  tetA  that  monies  wlU  be  released 
soon  after  July  1,  for  housing  and  would 
greatty  appreciate  anything  that  you  may 
do  to  help  us  m  getting  this  needed  housing. 
Yours  truly, 

Veknon  RODGxas, 
Mxeeutive  Director. 

Vam  BxntXN,  Akk., 

jKiie  14. 1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FuLsaKBT, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

DxAB  SxNAToa:  Crawford  County  Is  In  criti- 
cal need  of  low-rent  housing  for  persons  on 
fixed  Income  soch  as  social  security  reclp- 
lente  and  the  disabled. 

With  our  economy  erpandlng  more  rapidly 
than  we  are  able  to  supply  hotislng  It  Is 
practically  Impossible  for  persons.  reganBess 
of  Income,  to  find  suitable  boose,  cttlker  for 
purdiase  or  rental. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  federal  funds 
will  be  available  for  this  type  housing  some- 


I  during  the  "««»'**«•  at  July  and  Avgost. 
and  I  would  eartalnly  apprsotate  any  effort 
on  your  put  to  ass  that  this  area  at  Arkansas 
Is  aUocated  a  substantial  portion  at  these 
fundi  for  eonstraeUon  tn  Ctoawfocd  Oounty. 
Tbe  Crawford  Coimty  Housing  Authority, 
of  which  Ui.  Jim  Snoddy  at  Van  Buren  Is 
chairman,  has  an  appUcatlon  submitted  for 
what  they  feel  would  meet  tbe  minimum 
need. 

Any  ooiMlderation  given  this  request  would 
certainly  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  me 
persooaUy.  but  the  majority  at  the  dtisens 
of  Crawford  Oounty. 

WlUi  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Si ''oerely  yours, 

MZLTOM  Willis. 
Countg  Judge.  Crawford  Countp.  Ark. 

PocT  Smith.  Abk.. 

June  17. 1971. 
Sen.  J.  W.  PuuauHT. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wathington,  DC. 

DxAX  SxNATOs  Polbsicht:  I  was  one  tt.  tbe 
founders  and  served  as  the  first  president  of 
tbe  local  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  for  two  terms. 

It  Is  my  imdentandlng  that  the  long 
awaited  ^ipraprtatlon  for  low  rent  housing 
U  not  too  far  tn  the  future.  Tou  are  possibly 
awan  of  the  fact  that  the  Port  Smith  Hous- 
ing Authority  has  an  application  property 
certified  and  aiq>roTed  for  140  unite  tta  the 
dderly.  Tbey  have  now  on  file  more  than  300 
applications  from  elderiy  persons  and  no  ac- 
commodations for  thsm. 

We  feel  that  the  sttnation  In  Fort  Smith 
Is  critical  and  any  way  In  which  you  could 
assU'  In  the  release  of  these  funds  for  build- 
ing unite  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  good 
government  and  highly  appreciated. 

We  have  a  development  here  in  Port  Smith 
In  our  public  hotistng  program  that  was 
completed  In  1988  conqtriiing  380  unite 
buUt  and  d*«*g~^  aspedaUy  for  Social  Se- 
curity aged  people.  This  140  unite  wiU  be  m 
additi<»i  to  the  present  380  unite  and  the 
total  approprlatioa  will  be  for  living  unite 
only,  as  we  already  have  adequate  admm- 
IstraUon,  maintenance  and  community  fa- 
culties on  the  exlsttng  site.  The  funding  of 
these  additional  140  unite  Is  a  most  If  the 
needs  of  the  ^deriy  in  our  area  are  met. 

We  mtist  have  your  bdp  in  this  most 
worthy  cause.  We  feel  that  you  will  do  what 
you  can  and  we  thank  you  in  advance  for 
your  8upp<x1^ 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  CLIB  BABTOir. 


POXT  SMRB.  ABK.. 

June  25. 1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  PoLsaicHT, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SnrAToa  Folskwht:  The  Pert  SnUth 
Chamber  of  Oommeree  has  had  a  housing 
study  saboonunlttee  for  quite  sometime  and 
the  members  have  been  ooocemed  about  the 
la43k  of  available  tow  rent  housing  In  our  com- 
munity. In  recent  dlsoiaalons  with  members 
of  tbe  Port  Smith  Housing  Authority,  we  find 
that  they  have  on  file  over  300  applications 
from  elderly  cltlaens  for  kyw  rent  housing 
accommodations.  At  the  present  time  the 
boosing  authority  has  absolutely  no  unite 
available  for  tlieee  applicants.  In  igw  tbe 
Port  Smith  w««— «"g  Authority  built  380  unite 
for  the  elderiy.  This  complex  has  beat  100 
percent  occupied  since  Ite  completion  and 
we  feel  that  we  must  build  additional  unite 
for  th"*  elderly  to  meet  the  present  demand. 

Th  Port  Smith  Housing  AutlMrity  has 
submitted  an  application  for  coBstmetlng  an 
additional  140  nnito  which  would  be  added  to 
the  preesnt  380  unite  to  help  aoaet  aoma  of 
the  ««f»'«~«  in  our  city.  I  am  writing  yov  to 
ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  insore  that 
we  receive  the  funding  neooasary  to  begin 
construction    of    theae    additional    hotislng 
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xmtta.  W«  fotf  thM  the  need.  M  erldeneMl  1»y 
the  ■Utitloi  li  orlttcel  and  w  bope  that  you 
can  hei^  tneure  the  auooeM  of  ttila  propoaed 
project. 

I  eert^Bly  wUl  appreciate  yoar  help  on  thla 
matter. 

Sinoerely, 

H.  L.  HKiaarr  nZ. 

PreHient. 


joNnaoao,  Abk. 

JtUy  IS.  1971. 

Bon.  3.  W.  FVLSBIOBT, 

Senator.   Senate   Office   Buiiding.   Wathing- 

ton,  D.C. 
Be :  Urban  Benewal,  Joneeboro.  Ark. 

DBAS  aoTATOB:  I  pcieonally  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  Urban  Renewal  application 
Xor  downtown  Joneeboro  eeema  to  be  stymied. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  it  has  been 
pending  for  a  long  time.  There  are  a  lot  of 
very  old  and  dilapidated  buildings  Invtdved. 

I  will  be  appnciattve  of  any  Information 
you  can  get  or  anything  you  can  do  to  start 
the  ^>irilcatlon  moving  again. 
Sincerely, 

BotPxkiz. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
HUD-Independeot  Offices  spprt^riatioDs 
biU  now  be(<n«  the  Senate  contaliw  kp- 
proadmfttely  $137  million  for  further  de- 
velopment of  NASA's  space  shuttle  and 
station.  As  I  have  stated  before,  this  fig- 
ure is  merely  the  tip  of  a  $20  to  $25  bil- 
lion iceberg — the  beginning  of  anoUier 
IP^»mj»rt  Kparm  «iTtr^TaganKa. 

Senator  Cask,  Senatw  Javtts,  Soiator 
PiozMnx,  and  I  have  attempted  to  stop 
this  project  for  the  past  2  years.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  not  been  successful. 

On  June  29,  1971.  our  amendment  to 
the  NASA  authorization  bill  deleting 
funds  for  the  shuttle  and  station  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  substantial 
margin.  Since  we  see  no  prospect  for  a 
change  in  that  vote  this  year,  we  have 
decidad  that  there  is  no  useful  purpose 
In  raising  our  amendmoit  at  this  time. 

We  continue  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  shuttle  and  station  is  a  project  with- 
out JtMtiflcation — and  that  it  will  burden 
the  American  taxi>ayer  for  years  to  come. 
And  we  also  believe  that  when  the  annual 
budget  requests  for  the  shuttle  alone 
start  i4)proaching  the  $1  billion  flgiire — 
as  they  win  In  fiscal  year  1974,  according 
to  NASA's  own  estimates— the  Congress 
will  find  that  it  can  no  longer  pcarmlt 
the  incredible  waste  represented  by  this 
project. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  waste,  we  will 
continue  to  press  this  issue  next  year. 
The  tragedy  is  that  before  public  pres- 
sure begins  to  build  in  opposlticm  to  this 
project — as  I  think  it  will — ^we  may  have 
already  wasted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  its  development. 

To  NASA,  the  shuttle  and  station  rep- 
resent a  return  to  the  $6  to  $7  bUlion 
ftnrnitti  apace  budgets  of  the  peak  ^;>oIlo 
years.  Ttte  Agency  disregards  the  tesU- 
mi»y  of  Dr.  ^ames  Van  Allen  and  other 
distinguished  space  scientists  that,  for  $2 
bilUon  per  year,  we  can  have  a  truly 
useful  and  scientifically  productive  space 
program  by  relying  on  unmanned,  in- 
strumented fillets. 

In  its  desperaticD  to  get  this  project 
funded.  NASA  has  repeatedly  changed  its 
puipoae  and  Justifleation— not  to  meet 
sdentifle  or  technological  demands,  but 
to  make  it  pcditically  salable. 


First,  we  were  told  that  the  shuttle's 
primary  purpose  was  to  serve  as  a  lo- 
gistiod  truck  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  a  permanent  space  station  in  earth 
orbit. 

Then,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  shuttie  and  station  depended  on  the 
feasibility  of  long  duration  manned  space 
flight — which  would  not  be  determined 
unto  the  completion  of  the  Skylab  mis- 
sions in  1973— NASA  told  us  that  the 
shuttle  has  been  decoupled  from  the 
station— that  it  could  be  Justified  on  its 
own  merits. 

And  finally,  in  response  to  budgetary 
pressures.  NASA  announced  several 
wedcs  ago  that  it  was  considering  aban- 
doning the  two-stage  reusable  shuttie  in 
favor  of  a  vehicle  with  only  a  reusable 
second  stage — despite  the  fact  that 
NASA's  arguments  that  the  shuttie 
would  save  money  were  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  both  of  its  stages  would 
be  reusable. 

But  regardless  of  the  type  of  shuttie 
NASA  wants,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
project  which  Is  now  estimated  to  cost 
$13  billion  win  save  money.  And  in  the 
one  Independent  study  of  this  proposal, 
the  Rand  Corp.  concluded  that  the  shut- 
tie's  development  "is  not  easy  to 
Justify"— that  "criteria  other  than  cost 
should  be  used"  to  evaluate  its  desirabil- 
ity. 

Prior  to  the  release  of  this  Rand  re- 
port, NASA  conslstentty  claimed  that  the 
shuttle's  primary  Justification  was  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  space  transportation. 

After  the  release  of  this  report,  NASA 
informed  us  that  it  was  "not  seeking  to 
Justify  the  shuttle  on  purely  economic 
groimds" — and  that  the  shuttie's  prin- 
cipal Justification  was  a  "new  capabil- 
ity— for  versatile  and  efficient  opera- 
tions in  space." 

Once  again,  we  have  been  treated  to 
another  case  of  "now  you  see  It,  now 
you  d<m't." 

The  scientific  community  has  not  been 
f ocded.  In  its  recent  report  on  the  future 
of  the  space  program,  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  at  Sci- 
ences concluded  that — 

It  is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  themselves  are  InsxilBcleiit  to  Justify 
the  coat  of  developing  the  ahuttlo. 

And  since  the  vote  on  the  NASA  au- 
thorization, the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists— a  nonpartisan  organization 
of  2,000  scientists  and  engineers — has  an- 
nounced its  opposlticm  to  the  shuttie.  The 
Federation  concluded  that — 

The  diuttle  should  not  be  granted  the  $120 
million  sought  this  year  until  the  investment 
value  of  the  scheme  Is  shown,  not  merely  in 
terms  of  latuiches  per  year,  but  In  terms  of 
foreseen  and  deelred  usee  of  heavy  launched 
payloads.  The  sum  asked  is  not  yet  very 
large,  but  It  Is  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  which 
wlU  widen  eUgbtj-tcHA  by  1878. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  statonent  by 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  be 
Inserted  in  the  Ricou  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJectioD.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  In  the 
RicoKo,  as  follows: 


TaaoMATSovi  or  Ambucam  Bcnamsrs:'  FAS 

OrroBS  THx  Bncm  SBxriTLS  > 
The  space  shutUe  is  a  Joint  NASA-USAP 
piopoaal  to  develop,  by  1978,  a  rocket  craft 
system  which  would  be  able  to  launch  pay- 
loads  of  up  to  thirty  tons  Into  low  space  orbit 
every  week.  The  craft  would  be  manned  by 
crews  (and  even  a  few  passengers)  who  would 
work  under  near-airliner  conditions.  The  ve- 
hicles are  Intended  for  a  service  lifetime  of 
around  one  hundred  flights. 

The  design  which  now  seems  most  likely 
Includes  two  manned  stages.  They  take  oS 
with  the  orblter  riding  piggy-back  on  the 
bigger  booster,  but  they  land  mdependently. 
The  giant  booster  U  rather  like  the  biggest 
airplane,  the  C5A.  but  it  carries  tanks  of 
liquid  rocket  fuels  instead  of  a  cabin,  so 
that  It  weighs  aro\ind  five  times  as  much  as 
the  C5A  at  take-oS — about  as  much  as  a 
fifty-car  freight  train.  The  piggyback  orblter 
Is  about  the  size  of  an  Intercity  Jet,  with  a 
big  cabin  for  payload.  It  separates  from  the 
booster  about  forty  miles  up,  and  can  con- 
tinue into  orbit  a  few  hundred  miles  up, 
release  its  load,  and  re-enter  flaming  like  a 
meteor,  yet  capable  of  safe  repeated  use  after 
servicing. 

The  project  Is  a  sizeable  one;  the  cost  esti- 
mates [11  run  to  about  nine  or  ten  billion 
dollars  for  B&D  and  testing  (spent  mainly 
before  1978)  and  some  four  to  six  bUUons 
more  (spent  mainly  from  1978  to  1990)  to 
buy  and  operate  four  or  five  pairs  of  vehicles 
from  a  single  base  on  both  NASA  and  U8AP 
missions.  (21 
Why  build  it? 

The  space  shutUe  will  not  do  anything  for 
NASA  that  Is  different  in  kind  from  what  we 
can  already  do.  It  cannot  launch  manned 
moon  flights:  they  are  too  heavy.  It  can,  of 
course,  place  very  heavy  loads  into  low  orbit 
by  making  repeated  tripe,  bringing  along  men 
to  assemble  the  parts.  It  can  make  routine 
such  tasks  as  the  launching,  inspection,  and 
even  retrieval  of  sateUltee — from  orbit.  Its 
main  promise  is  to  place  good  sized  pay- 
loads — aU  but  the  largest  and  the  smallest^ 
Into  low  orbit  much  more  cheaply  ^.han  the 
present  one-shot  rocketry  can  do. 

For  the  Air  Force,  It  has  an  undisclosed  im- 
portance. An  old  project  caaed  Dyna-soar, 
and  the  more  recent  Kanned  Orbiting  Lab- 
oratory (MOD,  neither  of  which  went  be- 
yond early  stages,  showed  that  the  Air  Force 
foresees  missions  for  Air  Force  officers  in  or- 
bit. Indeed,  by  NASA-USAF  agreement,  the 
speciflcations  for  the  present  shuttle  Include 
an  Air  Force  requirement  for  the  ability  to 
land  at  the  take-off  base  after  Just  one  earth 
orbit.  This  demands  a  i»t>vlslon  for  cross- 
orbit  flying  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
make  up  for  the  turning  of  the  earth,  and 
adds  about  ten  percent  to  the  shuttle  cost 
(3|.  How  far  reconnaissance  or  weapons  de- 
livery are  intended  here,  or  how  far  this  is 
merely  a  plan  for  quick  abort,  we  are  not 
ttdd.  But  it  makes  plain  that  the  Air  Force 
interest  Includes  men  in  orbit — either  in  the 
shuttle  arbiter  alone,  or  also  in  larger,  more 
pennanent,  orbiting  stations  served  by  the 
shuttle. 

Seoietary  of  the  Air  Force  Seamans  testi- 
fied In  March  1971  [3]: 


>  The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  Is 
a  non-partisan,  non-profit  organization  of 
2,000  scientists  and  engineers  concerned  with 
problems  of  science  and  society.  It  was 
founded  in  1946. 

■This  statement  was  prepared  by  an  Ad 
BOe  Oommlttee  on  the  ^>ace  Shuttle  chaired 
by  Philip  Morrison.  Profesaor  of  Physics,  MIT. 
The  other  members  were  Eugene  B.  Skolnl- 
koff.  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  MIT,  and  Leon  Trilling,  Profes- 
sor of  Aeronautics,  MIT.  This  statement  has 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Federation. 
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-I  oannot  alt  h««  this  aftemooa  and  say 
that  the  apaoe  transportation  system  Is  an 
essential  milltacy  requirement.  I  think — I 
laeUeve — ^that  it  is  Important  to  national  se- 
curity. I  hope  It  goes  ahead." 

Moat  ohaeners  we  would  entliualasacaUy 
agree— aee  certain  at  the  dvU  i4>plleattons  of 
orUtlng  devices  as  investments  of  undoubted 
economic  advantage  to  the  USA  and  to  all 
the  world.  These  include  particularly 
weather,  earth  monitoring,  and  communica- 
tion satellites.  Such  satellites  are  often  most 
advantageooaly  stationed  in  synchronous 
orbit,  so  that  they  seam  to  hover  more  than 
20,000  miles  up.  The  shuttle  canifot  place 
■attilitea  directly  into  such  high  orbit;  a 
third  part  of  the  system,  the  sp<u;e  tug,  is 
planned  to  drag  payloads  from  low  orbits  to 
high  ones.  This  device  is  also  to  be  re-txseable. 
Its  design  Is  slmpllfled,  since  It  Is  not 
manned  nor  need  It  re-enter  the  atmosphere. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  tug  is  under  one- 
tenth  the  total  shuttle  cost,  and  its  develop- 
ment Is  programed  for  some  years  later.  (One 
would  Uke  to  see  a  study  of  this  device  on 
Its  own,  without  the  manned  shuttle,  re- 
fueled In  orbit  automaUcally,  for  it  appears 
to  have  natural  advantages  for  commercial 
use.) 

TtM  issues  of  cost. 

Note  first  of  all  that  the  shuttle  proposal 
differs  Inherently  from  plans  like  Apollo. 
Apollo  was  Justified  on  other  them  economic 
grounds,  but  the  shuttle  is  Justified  largely 
in  cost  terms.  A  severe  cost  overrun  would 
therefore  threaten  the  success  of  the  whole 
project,  even  If  shuttle  performance  were 
fully  satisfactory.  Worse,  a  high  development 
cost  might  become  the  basis  for  an  un- 
economic expansion  of  the  whole  space  pro- 
gram, on  the  grounds  that  such  a  large  in- 
vestment can  be  recaptured  only  by  heavy 
use. 

The  overrun  on  the  big  airplane,  CSA,  and 
the  rise  of  estimates  on  the  MOL  by  a  factor 
2,  suggest  the  difficulties  which  might  Ue 
ahead.  The  shuttle  can  probably  be  built.  But 
It  seems  that  the  development  cost  Is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  In  advance.  A  shorter  serv- 
ice life  might  well  emerge  also,  given  the 
high  demands  of  manned  flight  on  reliability 
and  safety,  and  the  planned  re-use  of  a  vehi- 
cle which  enters  white-hot,  so  that  It  must 
be  fitted  with  eith«'  remarkably  refractory 
or  ingeniously  replaceable  surfaces,  reliably 
strong  and  of  correct  shape. 

Second,  and  even  more  Important,  the  ex- 
pensive investment  foreseen — without  over- 
run— can  be  Justified  only  by  a  high  levd 
of  continued  use.  Each  launch  Is  estimated  to 
cost  eight  or  ten  million  (1970)  dollars  over 
and  above  the  R&D  costs.  Thus,  for  smaU 
payloads  of  about  .1  ton,  a  solid-fuel  Scout 
rocket  whose  launch  coats  under  one  million 
would  continue  to  be  useful.  But  a  launch 
of  five  tons,  using  some  version  of  the  Titan 
system,  now  costs  about  20  million  dOUars. 
Since  the  shuttle  can  orbit  30  tons  for  about 
8  or  10  million,  it  reduces  ooets  enough  to 
pay  for  itself — earning  ten  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  taxpayers'  investment,  at  a  launch 
rate  of  about  forty  launches  per  year  |4) — 
provided  we  really  intend  to  put  more  than 
a  thousand  tons  per  year  into  orbit. 

Taking  as  a  bastiine  the  years  1940  and 
1970,  we  put  well  under  that  payload  Into 
orbit,  with  Just  about  forty  la\inches,  dvll 
and  military,  per  year.  Five  or  ten  tons  were 
of  unmanned  civilian  Instruments.  Military 
satellites — on  which  there  are  no  full  public 
data  but  which  are  probably  for  the  very 
important  purposes  of  reconnaissance — were 
both  of  recoverable  and  radio-link  kind.  They 
amount  to  about  twenty  launches  maximum, 
and  since  they  were  launched  with  vehicles 
smaller  than  Titan,  they  represent  a  total 
of  \mder  fifty  tons.  Big  Bird,  scheduled  for 
launch  aoon.  will  weigh  a  doaen  tons;  tt  wOl 
requlra  a  Tttan  launch.  But  It  lasto  aevaral 
months.  The  tendency  la  plain:  larger  pay- 


load,  loiter  itfetlma.  Oraad  total  at  un- 
manned payload  in  orbit:  lasa  than  fifty  tons 
per  year.  TtM  Apollo  launches  amomit  in 
addition  to  around  200  tons  cf  manned  vehi- 
cles and  their  support  per  year. 

Even  looking  ahead,  tf  we  were  to  flU  up 
the  stationary  equatwlal  orbit  with  a  soore 
of  advanced  weather  and  communication  sat- 
ellites— and  the  vrortd  probably  wm  In  some 
decades — it  does  not  seem  that  we  would 
find  more  than  some  300  or  800  tons  in  oiblt 
by  1990.  Surely  theee  devices  would  be  de- 
signed to  last  some  yean  in  orbit.  That  im- 
plies a  commercial  launch  volume  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  tons  per  year  maximum.  Add  to 
that  military  unmanned  satellites  of  ad- 
vanced type,  again  ten  tons  or  more,  with 
useful  lives,  of  half  a  year  or  so.  We  could 
maintain  several  of  them  at  once,  for  a 
launch  volume  of  sixty  tons  per  year  more. 
Add  soores  of  smaller  satellites,  and  scien- 
tific and  technical  satellites  and  probes  in 
nimibers  well  beyond  present  reeeareh  h<q>ea. 
One  finds  a  laimch  rate  under  250  tons  per 
year,  short  by  a  factor  of  five  of  the  mini- 
mum economical  capacity  of  the  shuttle  I 
Such  a  program  with  presently-developed 
rockets  would  certainly  cost  more  than  shut- 
tle operation,  about  0.5  or  O.S  billion,  while 
the  forecast  shuttle  cost  U  only  about  $0.4 
billion.  But  that  bookkeeping  saving  is 
swamped  by  a  heavy  development  cost  to  be 
regained,  wan  than  $0.7  bUlion  per  year, 
spread  over  the  period  1978-1990. 

Only  one  conclusion  remains:  ITie  thuttle 
is  ftutiflable  only  bjr  a  plan  for  substonfiol 
manned  occupation  of  orhtt.  a  program  sev- 
eral tlmee  larger  than  the  Apollo  program 
measured  in  tons  orbited  per  year,  a  launch 
cost  of  about  1.6  biUion  dollars  per  year. 
Pertu^M  this  is  to  mean  big  military-dviUan 
manned  space  stations,  outweighing  the  So- 
viet Salyut,  with  crews  of  dozens  of  men. 
Perhapa  there  are  other  military  needs;  if  so, 
the  Air  Foroe  ought  to  preeent  Its  case  ex- 
plicitly. Tet  until  now  no  one  has  given  any 
oonvincing  rationale  for  what  man  can  do 
in  apace,  tot  peaceful  or  for  military  pur- 
poses, which  cannot  be  done  more  chei^ly 
and  with  less  human  risk  by  Instruments,  at 
least  near  earth  and  within  the  next  20 
years. 

Projects  like  big  manned  telescopes  and 
ballbearing  manufacture,  to  mention  some 
Imaginative  I'li  npnnaln.  can  be  tried  out  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  without  the  shutUe.  if  their 
proponents  can  Jtvtlfy  them.  Hie  ane-tlnte 
expense  might  be  aiaeable,  but  far  chei4>er 
than  the  fuU  ahuttte. 

It  might  be  argued  that  we  should  do  B*D 
Just  because  we  cannot  foresee  the  needs  of 
the  future.  This  is  not  always  a  poor  argu- 
ment; but  this  particular  program,  tied  to  a 
large  increase  In  everyday  eapablUty,  rather 
than  to  an  exploratory  venture  Into  "">■"'■" 
territory,  U  little  related  to  such  a  position. 

The  burden  Ues  with  the  shuttle  propo- 
nento:  why  does  the  UB.  need  a  new  ci^iaoity 
to  place  man  into  earth  orbit  in  the  late  TO's 
much  larger  than  we  have  yet  had?  This 
elephant  of  a  project  remains  a  white  ele- 
phant without  a  clear  answer  to  that 
question. 

coHCLuaioir 

We  believe  that  the  shuttle  should  not  be 
granted  the  $120  million  sought  this  year 
imtll  the  investment  value  of  the  scheme  is 
Shovm,  not  merely  In  terms  of  launches  per 
year,  but  in  t«rms  of  foreeeen  and  desired 
usee  of  heavy  launched  payloads.  TIm  sum 
asked  is  not  yet  very  large,  but  tt  Is  the  thin 
end  of  a  wedge  which  will  widen  eighty-fold 
by  1978. 


1.  Testimony  of  Dale  Myers,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Manned  Space  Right,  pp.  40B 
to  409,  NASA  Authorisation  Heartnga.  &  Tao, 
Mareh  30.  Vfl\,  Senate  Oomm.  on  Aero  and 
^>aceScl( 


a.  Mathematloa  Ine.  Study,  from  NASA  re- 
lease, dted  In  NY  Tlmea.  18  Ju  1S7L 
8.  Same  hearings,  p.  883. 
4.  Hearings,  p.  40$. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
shuttle/station  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
program  and  an  agency  In  search  of  a 
mission.  We  are  bdng  asked  to  spend 
billions — not  to  meet  real  and  pressing 
needs — but  to  give  NASA  the  prestige 
and  visibility  which  result  from  multi- 
billion  dollar  budgets. 

It  may  be  argued  that  $137.6  million 
in  this  year's  budget — ^which  will  soon 
increase  by  10  and  20  times — is  nothing 
to  get  excited  about.  But  then  I  see  peo- 
ple in  my  State  and  elsewhere — 

Who  are  losing  homes  because  of  spi- 
raling  taxes; 

Who  cannot  afford  decent  educati<m 
for  their  children ; 

And  who  are  experiencing  Uie  decline 
of  almost  every  public  service  from 
transportation  to  police  protection. 

And  I  wondo'  why  few  seem  to  realise 
or  care  that  $137  million  is — 

Twenty-seven  million  dollars  more 
than  the  Federal  Oovemmait  plans  to 
spmd  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  education  of 
the  handicapped: 

Over  three  times  the  budget  of  OEO's 
onergency  food  program — which  the  ad- 
minlstraticm  is  seeking  to  terminate: 

And  $12  million  mcnre  than  the  admin- 
istration had  budgeted  for  Federal  air 
pollution  programs. 

Hopefully,  when  the  cost  of  comple- 
tion implications  of  the  shuttle  and  sta- 
tion are  understood,  the  massive  dis- 
tortion of  priorities  represented  by  this 
project  will  become  clear.  F^or  the  $13 
billion  cost  of  the  shuttle  alone,  we  could 
quadruple  the  Federal  Government's 
combined  annual  outlays  to  fight  crime, 
pollution,  and  cancer.  Is  a  space  shuttie 
four  tinuBs  mc»e  important  than  safe 
streets,  clean  air  and  water,  and  free- 
dom from  deadly  diseases? 

Those  of  us  opposing  this  project  are 
accused  <tf  being  "antispace"— despite  the 
fact  that  we  favor  an  unmanned,  instru- 
mented space  program  which,  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  manned  «aee  flight, 
has  produced  almost  every  human  and 
scioitiflc  bmeflt  resulting  from  the  9ace 
program. 

We  are  also  accused  of  being  "anti- 
technology." 

But  in  a  democracy,  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  technology  serves 
real  human  needs — that  it  not  lead  os 
by  the  nose  to  spend  billions  doing 
things  Just  because  they  are  possible. 

That  is  why  the  SST  was  finally  de- 
feated—and that  is  why  I  bdieve  the 
shuttie  and  station  will  eventually  meet 
the  same  fate. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  ApproprtatiaDS 
Committee  and  especially  Senators  Pss- 
TOKK  and  Allott  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  handling  this  bill 
for  their  exeeptiooaUy  fine  Job  in  fund- 
ing many  of  the  valuable  housing  pro- 
grams at  tal^  levds  which  win  aDow 
these  programs  to  proceed  at  an  even 
fastK  pace  in  ibis  flacal  yaar. 

When  I  tertifled  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  June  39. 1971. 1  reoommcnded 
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that  nmneroas  items  In  the  TTouw  ymmtA 
approprtaittoDs  bill  be  InoraMed  and  I 
am  pleaaed  to  see  that  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant cases  this  was  done. 

For  the  urtMui  renewal  ptogmm  the 
House  amount  was  Increased  by  $300 
million  to  $1.5  bUlion.  Bven  though  this 
is  not  adequate  with  a  backlog  of  $3.7 
billion  in  applicatJoDS.  it  wiU  go  a  long 
way  toward  hoping  to  clear  the  back- 
log, especially  if  the  $200  milli(m  appro- 
priated last  year  for  urban  renewal  but 
which  was  irai)ounded,  is  released  by  the 
administration  as  it  should  be. 

la  the  rent  supplement  program,  the 
House  amount  was  Increased  by  $5  mil- 
lion to  give  a  total  contract  authority  ot 
$60  million.  While  I  had  hoped  that  this 
important  program  would  have  been  giv- 
en  authori^  to  contract  up  to  $80  million, 
I  commend  the  conunittee  for  its  increase 
over  the  House  figure. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
Increased  the  House  amount  of  $3  mil- 
lion for  counseling  services  under  the 
section  237  program  to  $4  milUon  and 
also  increased  the  $3  million  appropria- 
tion for  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
sponsor  fund  by  $2  million  to  be  used 
for  advice  and  assistance  to  nonprofit 
groups  and  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  under  section  903  of  the  Housing 
Act  Of  1970. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  in  many 
areas  (rf  New  York  State  and  especially 
New  Toz^  City  Is  that  of  abandoned 
housing  and  I  believe  tiie  committee's 
action  in  adding  $15  million  to  the  House 
figure  of  $36  million  for  research  and 
technology  deserves  special  praise.  I  had 
urged  that  $10  million  be  used  fen*  re- 
search into  the  abandoned  building  prob- 
lem. $10  million  for  the  experiment  with 
the  new  housing  allowance  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  research  into  lead-based  paint 
polstMiing.  one  of  the  serious  problems  in 
many  areas  of  the  Nation's  cities.  The 
conunittee  did  add  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request  to  accelerate 
research  in  those  areas  and  I  would  hope 
that  HUD  will  eoooentrate  its  efforts  on 
these  critical  problems. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
went  along  with  the  House  recommenda- 
tion of  an  additional  $500,000  added  to 
the  budget  for  training  assistance  to  con- 
tinue the  urban  fellowship  program.  This 
program  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  provide 
the  technical  housing  specialists  who  will 
be  out  in  the  Add  helping  to  generate 
needed  housing. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
increased  the  House  amount  of  $8  million 
for  fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 
by  $500,000  although  I  had  hoped  that 
the  figure  would  be  increased  to  the 
budget  request  of  $9,254,000.  TUs  is  a 
very  important  prognun  which  must  be 
vigorously  puzmied  if  our  dtixens  are  to 
be  granted  equal  access  to  all  types  of 
housing. 

While  there  were  certain  items  that  I 
was  disaivointed  in  and  which  were  the 
subject  of  amendments  today,  the  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  commended  tvt  their  fine 
Job  in  attempting  to  fund  key  programs 
at  the  highfeskpraetieal  levd.  I  trust  that 
Sematezs  PsaxoBB,  AiLOTT,  and  others  will 
convince  their  House  counterparts  on  the 


oonf  ermce  committee  of  the  wisdom  of 
adequatdy  funding  Federal  housing 
programs  so  vital  to  the  housing  czisis  for 
our  people. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  inrgiiiia.  Ifr.  E>res- 
ident,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  including  language  in  the  committee 
rqxMTt,  at  my  request,  directing  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  accelerate  their 
ooDstruetion  and  replacement  of  VA 
hospitals. 

I  wrote  to  the  committee  on  February 
25,  1971,  and  I  later  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  and  testified  in  support  of 
planning  funds  for  the  rqdacement  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.  The  testimony  of 
the  Administrator  and  other  officials  of 
the  VA  fully  Justified  the  need  for  re- 
placement of  this  facility.  They  admitted 
that  those  buildings,  which  were  first 
constructed  as  temporary  structures  in 
1043,  are  inadequate  and  unsafe. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  these  facilities 
need  replacing.  I  do,  however,  under- 
stand the  committee's  problem  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  include  this  facility  in  pref er- 
Qice  to  others  which  are  in  an  equally 
deplorable  condition.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  the  directions  in  the  com- 
mittee report  will  result  in  funds  being 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
for  planning  a  replacement  for  liartins- 
burg. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
courteous  reception  when  I  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  their  considera- 
tion of  my  request,  and  for  the  inclusion 
of  this  language  which  means  that  pri- 
ority conatructicm  of  hospitals,  such  as 
Martlnsburg.  will  be  accelerated  by  2  to 
3  years. 

The  language  in  the  committee  report 
is  as  follows: 

The  oommltUe  oonalderod  funding  addl- 
tl<»Al  projects  wblcb.  in  Its  opUilon,  an 
tanHj  needed  now  but  are  presently  pro- 
granuned  for  future  funding  by  the  Admin- 
istration. After  talcing  extensive  testimony 
and  bavlng  a  full  discussion,  tbe  committee 
did  not  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds,  however  it  directs  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  accelerate  Its  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  for  the  replacement, 
modemlaatlon,  enlarging  and  otherwise  im- 
I>rovtng  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities. 
BpectflcaUy,  tbe  committee  directs  that  tbe 
Veterans  Administration  five  year  projection 
for  fiscal  years  1973-78  of  priority  eonstruc- 
tl<m  projects  be  accelerated  and  oranpressed 
Into  a  three  year  projection  for  funding  and 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  fiscal  year  197S 
budget  request  be  at  least  one-third  of  the 
sum  required  to  fund  the  compressed  three 
year  program. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixtre.  The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  blU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

The  bin  (HJl.  9382)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

ICr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Me.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  vdll  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  \nrginla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  CHdahoma 
(Mr.  HARRIS) ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HmcPHRrr) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  JACXsoir) .  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lone) ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt).  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rdi- 
corr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  .  tbe  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuKFHRXT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
fmn  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomo)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MrrcAur),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
corr)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  C^arolina  (Mr. 
Thormohs)  \&  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmoT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Soiator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bkn- 
wrrr),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennxtt),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Sentaor 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Sioth)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Thxtr- 
mohd)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  (HJl.  9382)  was  passed. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  B4r.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsidCT  the  vote  by  wliich  the  bill 

was  passed.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Stxn- 
Nis,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Allott,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Young  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  to  say — and  I  will  iiave  more  to  say 
later — it  that  this  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious, effective,  and  efficient  handling  of  a 
bill  that  has  occurred  this  year,  and  I 
want  to  (xxnmend  the  disting\ilshed  sen- 
ior Soiator  from  Rhode  Island  for  ills 
outstanding  skill  and  managerial  abil- 
ity, but  this  time  he  even  outstripped 
himself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  and  to  re- 
mind him  ttiat  I  am  not  a  candidate  un- 
til 1976.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  Just  approved  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Included  in  the  appropriation  is  $60  mil- 
lion for  c(»nmunity  planning  and  man- 
agement. This  appropriation  is  about  $40 
million  l>elow  the  budget  estimate,  but 
because  of  limited  authorization,  the  $60 
million  represents  the  maximum  amoimt 
that  can  now  be  included  in  an  ap- 
propriation  Mil. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  more 
money  is  necessary  for  effective  com- 
munity planning.  I  note  that  the  Senate 
has  Increased  the  authorization  level  of 
this  program,  and  I  expect  the  House 
will  pass  the  legislation  raising  the  au- 
thorization. 

The  committee  reports  state  that  the 
committee  will  consider  a  supplemental 
budget  request  for  additional  funds.  The 
Senate  will  then  be  able  to  move  with 
all  dispatch  on  this  matter. 

In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment, I  have  felt  some  need  for  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  to  earmark  funds 
for  rural  areawide  planning  and  develop- 
ments districts  under  section  701.  The 
subcommittee  did  not  see  fit  to  earmark, 
wliich  may  be  a  wise  decision,  however, 
the  committee  report  did  add  language 
to  the  effect  that  "the  maximum  possible 
be  used  for  cities  and  towns  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country." 

I  have  maintained  a  longstanding  in- 
terest in  rural  planning.  I  am  convinced 


that  one  way  out  of  the  present  crisis 
of  our  cities  is  rural  renewal.  And,  I  be- 
lieve that  multicounty  planning  units 
can,  through  their  analysis,  studies,  and 
program  development,  help  solve  some 
of  the  pressing  migration  and  develop- 
ment problems  that  plague  rural  areas. 

The  importance  of  this  language  on 
page  10  of  the  report  cannot  be  over- 
stated. While  I  shall  not  complain  at  this 
time  that  a  specified  amount  was  not 
earmaiiced  for  rural  areas,  I  do  want  to 
take  note  that  if  sufficient  fxmds  are  not 
utilized  for  planning  grants  to  areawide 
planning  and  develwment  districts  con- 
taining rural  areas,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  do  some  earmarking  in 
the  later  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Pastore,  and  ills  subcommittee, 
for  an  excellent  Job  in  preparing  and 
presenting  this  important  appropriations 
bUl. 

History  has  recorded  a  praiseworthy 
partnership  of  progress  between  the  work 
of  Senator  Pastore,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations SutKSommittee  handling  tliis 
bill,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Sparkman. 

I  well  recall,  during  my  first  year  hi 
the  Senate  in  1949,  how  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  worked  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  to  hold  the  first  hearings  on 
what  later  has  become  known  as  rural 
areas  development. 

Those  hearings,  like  so  many  others 
conducted  by  the  imaginative  and  inno- 
vative Senator  from  Alabama,  led  to  the 
enactment  of  a  great  deal  of  legislation 
beneficial  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 
The  successful  rural  housing  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
its  beginning  in  legislation  that  year. 
Also,  at  those  hearings  the  seed  was 
sown  that  led  later  to  enactment  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  to  what  we 
now  know  as  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  lILc.  Spark- 
man,  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Pastors,  have  never  rested 
on  their  oars.  Beneficial  programs  have 
l)een  continuously  expanded  in  scope, 
usefulness,  and  volume,  although,  I  am 
sure,  they  would  be  first  to  say  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  fund  any  of 
these  programs  anywhere  near  up  to  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  particularly  innovative 
and  meaningful  provision  that  is  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  committee  report 
on  page  10.  In  1968,  the  Congress  enacted 
and  the  President  signed  an  especially 
progressive  amendment  to  the  compre- 
hensive planning  grants  program,  some- 
times called  "the  program." 

As  the  Senators  will  recall,  responding 
to  the  leadership  of  the  then  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Mr.  Eixxndkr,  this  body  twice 
passed  legislation  setting  up  a  special 
program  for  grants  to  rural  community 
development  and  planning  districts  along 
with  technical  assistance. 


While  that  proposed  legislation  did  not 
become  law,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Sparkman,  in  1968.  working  with  the 
Senator  from  TfO^<<«<fr"«^j  Mr.  Ellender. 
was  able  to  incorporate  the  essential 
features  of  the  Senate-passed  rural  com- 
munity develoiunent  districts  bill  into 
amoidment  to  the  section  701  legislation. 

As  the  Senate  will  also  recall,  last 
year,  under  the  able  and  aggressive  lead- 
ership of  the  now  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge, the  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  a  significantly  solemn 
statement  of  policy  concerning  balanced 
rural-urbcm  growth  and  the  placing  of 
rural  devel(4>ment  efforts  at  the  highest 
priority. 

Title  IX,  section  901(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  states: 

The  (Congress  conunlts  itself  to  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 
The  Congreee  considers  this  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  America  so  essential  to  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  an  our  citi- 
Eens  that  the  highest  priority  must  be  giv- 
en to  tbe  revitallzatlon  and  development  of 
rural  areas. 

The  statement  I  have  quoted  from 
page  10  of  the  committee  report  re- 
affirms the  policy  adopted  a  year  ago. 

As  you  know,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  <m  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  led  his  committee  to  es- 
tablish a  Rural  Devdopment  Subcom- 
mittee. We  have  l)een  holding  some  hear- 
ings here  in  Washington  and  out  over  the 
country.  We  expect  to  hold  some  more 
hearings  because  we  have  so  much  to 
leam  of  what  needs  tn  be  done  to  imple- 
ment the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the 
rural  development  of  the  title  IX  bal- 
anced growth  policy. 

But  we  have  already  learned  enough 
to  know  that  the  conmuttee  is  right 
when  it  urges  the  expenditure  of  "the 
mftyi""'"*  amount  possible"  of  the  701 
planning  money  "for  cities  and  towns  in 
the  rural  areas  of  our  country."  Area- 
wide  c<»nprehensive  planning  lags  be- 
hind in  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soiators  are  aware, 
I  am  sure,  of  the  growing  number  of 
States  that  have  established  areawide — 
substate — districts  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  development  in  rural  as 
well  as  urban  areas.  Our  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  has  found  that  these 
areawide  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts are  making  an  increasingly  us^ul 
and  significant  contribution  to  rural 
community  development  on  an  orderly 
and  efficient  basis. 

More  and  more  of  the  specialized  fimc- 
tional  planning  activities  and  funds  are 
being  assigned  to  these  districts  for  com- 
bination with  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning funds  appropriated  for  section  701. 

This  Senator  beUeves  that  these  area- 
wide  planning  and  development  districts 
in  lai^:dy  rural  areas  are  making  a  great 
contribution  to  a  better  America.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  goieral  planning 
money  available  to  than  should  be 
increased. 

This  Senator  is  convinced  that  this  is 
the  mechanism  within  a  democracy  by 
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which  the  mutual  Interests  of  nml  areas 
n^  uttian  areas  axe  disco  veied.  ratlon- 
allaed,  and  Implemented.  This  areawlde 
dtetrtet  planning  approach  Is  the  way  we 
may  achieve  an  orerall  national  plan  for 
balanced  rural-urban  growth  because 
within  each  district  the  balance  must  be 
drawn  and  if  drawn,  district  by  district. 
the  rttult  is  statewide  and  national  plans 
for  balanced  rural  urban  growth. 

If  we  look  to  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional goals  through  such  a  balanced  ap- 
proach we  do  not  need  to  allow  a  com- 
petitiveness to  devdop  between  central 
cities,  sid»urbs,  and  rural  areas  for  the 
budget  dollar. 

What  we  all  really  want  is  a  better 
America  with  a  freedom  of  residence  for 
an  to  choose  where  they  want  to  work 
and  live,  with  a  good  choice  available  be- 
tween equally  attractive  situations  in 
niral  areas  and  city  coiters  as  well  as 
the  suburbs. 

May  I  again  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  the  Job  he  and 
his  subcommittee  have  done  in  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  this  bill.  For  emphasis 
may  I  restate  my  strong  support  for  the 
language  I  have  quoted  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report.  I  loin  with  the  com- 
mittee in  suggesting  that  "the  maximum 
amount  possible  be  used  for  cities  and 
towns  in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country." 
I  would  only  add  that  I  hope  that  a  maxi- 
mum posslhle  of  such  funds  will  be  made 
tiseful  to  cities  and  towns  in  the  rural 
areas  through  the  machinery  oi  the 
areawlde  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict as  speciflcally  provided  in  section 
701,  as  amended  by  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  When 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation  is 
enacted  I  hope  we  may  review  and  pass 
a  suiHdemental  appr(H>ristion  raising  the 
ccmprehoisive  planning  funds  for  com- 
prehensive planning  in  rural  areas  and 
communities  to  a  more  nearly  adequate 
flgiue. 


uumimous  consent  thai  the  order  for  the 

quorum  eaU  be  reaeinded. 

Hie  PRBSnHNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm.  it  is  so  ixdered. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  HJl.  9388,  which  the  clerk  wlU 
state  by  Utte. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bin  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJt.  9388)  to  authoiin  approprU- 
UoDB  to  Uw  Atomic  Energy  Commlasion  In 
•ooordADce  with  wc.  361  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  at  19M,  as  amended,  and  tot  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Is  under  eootnd.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  taken  from  either  aide. 

The  FRBEUDfNO  O^nCER.  Without 
objectian.  it  Is  so  wdered.  The  clerk  will 
cantheron. 

The  lefislatiTe  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
tharon. 

M^.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 


VLOoa 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ccd.  Seymour 
Schwffler,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
miHuiftn,  on  loan  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  staff,  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  time 
the  Atomic  Energy  authorization  biU  Is 
being  considered  In  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
before  us.  HJl.  9388,  is  a  biU  authorizing 
{^wn^riations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for 
other  piuposes,  is  identical  to  the  biU  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  mraibers  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  namely,  S.  2150,  with 
the  exception  of  an  amendment  to  sub- 
section 105(d)  approved  by  the  other 
body  relating  to  the  Uquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor — ^LMFBR — demontra- 
tion  program.  The  amendment  would: 

First,  remove  a  $20  milUon  celling  on 
CommissioQ  assistance  to  the  first  dem- 
onstration plant  in  the  form  of  services, 
f  acinties  and  equipment  which  are  other- 
wise available  to  or  planned  by  the  Com- 
mission under  its  base  research  and  de- 
velopment program; 

Second,  prohibit  the  use  at  research 
and  developmoit  base  program  assist- 
ance for  any  end  caidtal  items  in  the 
demonstration  plant;  and 

Third,  provide  that  such  research  and 
developmeDt  assistance  as  is  undertaken 
shaU  in  no  event  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  estimated  capital  costs  of  the  plant. 
That  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
committee  in  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mitment to  complete  the  successfiil  dem- 
onstration of  the  LMPBR  by  1980  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  in  his  June  4 
energy  message.  It  would  not  increase 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  biU  for 
the  breeder  demonstration  or  any  other 
ABC  program.  It  merely  lifts  a  now  im- 
reaUstle  oeOtng  which  the  Jctot  Commit- 
tee recently  learned  was  an  impediment 
to  the  consummation  a  Government-in- 
dustry arrangonent  to  ccmstruet  a  dem- 
onstration breeder  reactor. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  at  this 
point  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
objection  to  it.  It  is  noncontroversial. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
was  initlallr  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  January  29,  1971;  It  was  amended  on 
May  6  and  again  on  June  10,  1971.  The 
amended  request  caUed  for  authoriza- 
tion of  $1,980,751,000  for  operating  ex- 
panses and  $303,326,000  tor  plant  and 
capital  equipment,  making  a  total  re- 
quested authorisation  of  $2,283,977,000. 
This  request  represented  a  reduction  of 
$33,430,000,  or  1.4  percent,  from  the 
$3,316,407,000  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

While  the  submission  of  these  two 
budget  amendments  substantially  de- 
teyed  the  Joint  Committee  in  reporting 


the  ABC  fiscal  1973  autborlzatlaQ  btU, 
the  additional  time  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  an  oii^ortimity  to  conduct 
an  exceptionally  thorough  review  of  the 
budget  request. 

The  bill  before  you  is  a  sound  and 
prudent  measure.  It  is  also  a  stringent 
measure,  notwithstanding  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  of  a  $37.2  million 
increase — 1.6  percent — above  the  ad- 
ministration request.  That  is  only  $4.7— 
0.2  percent — above  last  year. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a^ropria- 
tions  to  the  ABC  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,321,187,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  in- 
eluding  the  additicmal  $50  million  an- 
nounced in  the  President's  energy  mes- 
sage for  the  LMFBR  demonstration 
program  and  increases  in  prior  years' 
authorizations.  Hi  terms  of  purchasing 
power  the  fiscal  1973  authorization 
would  be  about  6  percent  less  than  last 
year  because  of  Inflation,  and  is  the 
most  austere  of  aU  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion measures  reported  by  the  Joint 
Committee  in  the  last  7  years. 

The  recommended  authorization  for 
the  Commission  generally  reflects  esti- 
mated costs  In  two  broad  categories  of 
effort:  namely,  civilian  and  military  ap- 
plications. Military  m?pllcations  include 
primarily  the  nuclear  weapons  and  naval 
propulsion  reactors  programs  as  weU  as 
a  portion  of  the  nuclear  materials  pro- 
gram. I  am  ideased  to  advise  that  for 
the  first  time  In  4  years,  over  one-half — 
51  percent — of  the  program  costs  wiU  be 
for  clvUlan  applications.  I  am  sure  you 
aU  Join  me  m  the  prayer  that  our  future 
requirements  for  national  defense  wlU 
permit  this  percentage  for  civilian  uses 
to  increase  in  the  ccsning  years. 

Included  in  the  civlUan  category  is 
$116.4  million  for  operating  costs  and 
$27.5  miUion  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment specifically  associated  with  the  Na- 
tion's high  energy  physics  program  for 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
acts  as  principal  executive  agent  <m  be- 
half of  the  entire  Federal  Establishment 
This  represents  about  6.2  percent  of  the 
total  authorization  recommended. 

As  win  be  noted  in  the  tables  on  pages 
3  and  4  ot  the  report,  the  committee  has 
recommended  both  increases  and  de- 
creases in  the  funds  to  be  authorized  for 
many  of  the  AECs  programs.  Details  of 
the  committee's  actions  on  plant  and 
capital  equipment  appear  in  the  table  on 
pages  55  and  56. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  the  tabulations  on  pages  3  and  4 
of  the  report  showing  in  thousands  of 
doUars  the  authorization  of  operating 
expenses  and  plant  and  capital  eq\iii>- 
ment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fonows: 

Ofkeating  Ezpeksxs 
The  following  table  summarlzefl  the  AECS 
requeets  for  operating  funds  authorization 
imder  Ita  major  programs  and  the  Joint 
Committee's  aeUon  thereon: 
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NadMr  nurttriib 
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RMClor  devclopnient. 
Civiliin  powar  rai 

Cooptraiiv*  power 

Ganenl  rMctortaclinolocy. 

Nnclatr  safety 

OperationaJ  tervicet 

Subtotal,  civilian  powtr 

relatwJ--- 

Space  nuclear  propulsion... 
Space  etectric  power  de- 

valopmenL 

Terreclrial  electric  pewor 


389,436 
MS,  (22 


389,436 
a4t,622 


development.. 
Naval  propulsion. 


161.600 
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44. SCO 

42,940 
1.721 

300.961 

IS,  000 

21.600 

1,000 
140.000 


164,300 
50,000 
44,500 

42,940 
1,721 

303,461 
52,000 

23.100 

500 

140.000 


+2.500 
0 
0 
0 
0 

+2.500. 
+37,000 

+1.500 

-500 

0 
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32 

34 

35 


PlOflTM 


AEC 

nthonzalion 

reqoest' 


mendations 


Chance 


number 


Total,  reeclor  development. 


476.561 


519.061 


+40,500 


Physical  research. --- 

High-energy  physics 116,400  116,400 

Medium-enern  physics 13, 100  13, 100 

Low-eneny  physics 25,300  25,300 

Mathematics  and  computer..  4, 600  4, 600 


Chemistiy 49,000             46.g00                     0 

MetaHurtyandmatefiais....  25,200             25,200                     0 

Controlted  thermonudear....  29,600             29,600                     0 

Total,  physical  research...  263.600           263.600                     0^ 

Biolofy  and  medicine 66,395 

Traimnf .  education,  Md 

information 12,343 

Isotopes  devetopment 5,900 

Civilian  applicatiom  ol  nudaer 

explosives 5,000 

Community 4,540 

Retulation 17,151 

Proeram  directioa  and 

administration 122,723 

Security  inv«sti(ations 8,128 

Cost  ot  wortt  lor  olhen 21,859 

Revenues  applied —221,400 

Chances  in  selected  resources 36, 893 

Unotrtitated  balance  broufht 

forward -101.000 

Total  authorization 1,960.751         2,025,571          +44.620 
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41 
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89.165 

12.343 
5.900 

8.100 

5,200 

17, 151 

122,723 

8,128 

21,859 

-221,400 

51.663 


+770 

0 
0 

+3,100 

+660 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
+14,790 


45 
4S 

47 

41 
SO 

52 
52 
52 
S3 
54 


-116.900  -15,000 


I A  table  showing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  appropriations  request  lor  operatini  ex- 
peoses  lor  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  effects  ol  the  authorization  recommendations  of  Joint  Com- 
■ittee  on  this  appropriations  request,  is  set  forth  as  appendix  A  to  this  report  on  p.  79. 


>  Includes  amounts  submitted  in  amendments  of  May  6  and  June  10, 1971. 


PukNT  AND  Capital  Equipmint 
The  following  table  stunmarlzes  the  AEC's 
request   tor    authorization   for    "Plant   and 
capital   equipment"   tuider   Its   major  pro- 


grams, and  the  Joint  Committee's  action 
thereon.  More  detaUed  Information  on  the 
specific  construction  projects  proposed,  to- 
gether with  the  committee's  comments  and 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT  AUTHORIZATIONS! 
Pn  thousands  of  doNarsI 


recommendations  thereon.  Is  presented  In 
Part  XVII  of  this  report  entlUed,  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment."  beginning  on  page  &6. 


Committee 

AEC       recommen* 

request  dations 


Change 


Hew  construction  projects' 103,930  81,  IM  -^-JU 

Capital  equipment  not  related  to  construction 160, 296  153, 296  -7, 000 

Increeses  in  prior-yeer  project  autborizatioas! 

Project  66-4-a,  sodium  pump  test  facility  

(from  16,800,000  to  $12,500,000) 5,700  5.700  0 

Project  70-5-a,  convenion  of  heating  plant 
to  natural  gas,  Argonne  National  Lainra- 

tory,  Illinois  (from  $560,000  to  $860,000)..  300  300  0 

Project  71-1-e,  gaseous  diffusion  production 
support  fadlibea  (from  »14,ft0,000  to 
$45>00.000) 0  31.000  +31,000 


Committee 

AEC       recommen- 

request  datiORS 


Chante 


Project  71-1 -f,  process  equipment  modifica- 
tions, laseous  dillusion  plants  (from 
$6,4Oq,d00to$10,4O0.000) 

Project  71-9  lire,  safety,  and  adequacy  of 
operating  conditions  prejecb,  various  loca- 
tions (from  $25,500,000  to  $58,500,000)  >... 

Total    plant    and    capital    •quipmaot 
authorization 


0 

33,000 


4,000 
20.200 


+4.000 
-12,800 


303.226 


295,616 


-7,610 


1 A  table  showing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  appropriations  request  lor  fiscal  year  1972  of  project  71-9,  but  the  Joint  Committee  is  recommending  their  authonzatton  as  sep*nf«  »•• 

and  the  effects  of  the  authorization  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  this  appropriation  construction  projects.  The  totals  lor  new  construction  projects  and  project  /IS  are  aojusteo 

request  is  set  forth  in  appendix  A  to  this  report  on  p.  80.  eccordingiy. 

'  Two  subprojects,  whose  total  estimated  cost  is  $3,350,000,  were  requested  by  the  AEC  as  part  ' 

The  following  table  presents  a  capsule  sum-     (Commission  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  effect 
mary  of  the  authorization  requested  by  the    of  the  committee's  recommendations  thereon : 


Progr*n< 


CommHIae  rK- 
AEC  raqueit     ommendations 


Chance 


Operatine  expenm  $1,960,751,000    $2,025,571,000       -f444, 820. 000 

PUmlandea^Ulequipment 303,226,000        295.616.000  -7.610.000 

Total 2.283,977,000     2,321,187,000         +37,210,000 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  to  be  offered  on  this  bill. 
Therefore,  unless  my  colleagues  have 
any  questions  about  the  bill  or  the  re- 
port thereon,  I  shall  not  take  any  addi- 
tional time  for  further  explanation.  The 
pending  bill  was  reported  by  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  without  dissent. 
It  was  approved  overwhelmingly  by  the 
other  body  last  Thursday.  The  82-page 
committee  report  spells  out  in  detail  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1972  program  as  approved  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   to    have 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  as 
contained  In  the  report  (S.  Rept.  92-249) . 
There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  Co  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SCCnON-BT-SBCTIOIf  Amaltsib 
Section  101 

Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
in  accordance  with  the  proTlslons  of  section 
361  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1S54.  as 
amended,  for  "Operating  expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  ci^iltal  equipment." 

Section  101(a)  of  the  blU  deals  with  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  "Operat- 
ing expenses."  The  Commission's  authorlaa- 


tlon  request  imder  this  heading  was  pn- 
sented  to  the  committee  In  terms  ot  costs 
to  be  Incurred  dttrlng  fiscal  year  1972.  ad- 
Justed  In  total  to  the  obllgaUons  to  be  in- 
ctirred  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  recommending  au- 
thorlzaUon  of  $3,036,671,000  for  "Operating 
expenses,"  not  to  exceed  $116,400,000  In  oper- 
ating costs  for  the  high-energy  physics  pro- 
gram category.  It  is  the  Joint  Committee's 
mtent  that  the  amount  specified  for  any 
program  or  category  shall  l>e  exceeded  only  in 
accordance  with  specific  arrangements  which 
have  been  developed  between  the  CJommls- 
sion  and  the  committee.  These  arrangements 
Include  provisions  for  periodic  reporting  to 
the  committee  of  changes  in  estimates  of 
authorized  programs.  These  Informal  proce- 
dures, embodied  In  an  exchange  of  eones- 
pondence  beween  the  Atomic  Energy  <:k>m- 
mlaslon  and  the  committee,  have  operated 
efficiently.  It  is  the  Joint  Committee's  belief 
that  legislative  measures  or  other  formal  de- 
vices that  would  in^KJae  legal  limitations 
upon  the  reprogramlng  of  Commission  fimds 
are  not  necessary  at  this  time.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's Intent  that  the  procedures  specified 
In  this  exchange  of  correspondence  shaU  re- 
main in  effect  dtirlng  fiscal  year  1973. 

It  is  Intended  that  costs  incurred  pursuant 
to  the  aothorlBation  contained  In  this  act 
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abAll  be  g«ner»Uy  In  accordAiic*  with  tb» 
muMljal*  at  tb«  proposed  bills  ■ubmlttad  by 
tbe  AXC  and  otber  background  and  eiplana- 
tory  materials  ftimlabsd  by  tbe  Commlaalon 
In  justlfleatlon  of  tbe  ASC's  fiscal  year  1973 
autbortsatlon  bill. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment  obligations 
are  provided  In  two  aecUons  of  tbe  bUl.  Un- 
der seoUon  101(b),  autborlaatlon  la  provided 
for  new  construction  projects  and  capital 
eqiiipment  not  related  to  construction.  This 
autborlaatlon,  together  with  tbe  change  In 
a  prior-year  project  autborlaatlon  provided 
for  In  eecUon  105,  comixlse  the  total  au- 
thorization for  plant  and  capital  equipment 
provided  In  this  bill.  Tbe  AEC's  request  for 
autborlaaitlon  for  theae  purposes  was  pre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  new  obUgatkmal  au- 
thcwtty  required.  New  construction  projects 
authorized  xuMler  subsections  (1)  through 
(6)  of  section  101(b)  ot  tbe  blU  total  181.- 
UO.OOO. 

It  Is  Intended  that  tbe  projects  under  this 
authorlaAtloo  be  related,  as  In  preriovis  year, 
to  the  analysis  of  the  propoeed  bills  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  AEC  and  other  background 
and  axplanatory  materials  furnished  by  the 
Commission  In  Justification  of  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  not  intended  to  i»«- 
vent  technical  and  engineering  changes 
which  are  considered  necessary  or  desirable 
by  tbe  Commission  consistent  with  the 
■oope  and  purpose  of  the  project  eonoemed. 

Punuant  to  section  101(b)(7),  appropria- 
tions are  anthcrlMd  for  capital  equipment 
not  related  to  construction  in  the  amoxint 
o<  •1S3,39<I,000.  This  equipment  Is  necessary 
to  rq^laoe  obsolete  or  womout  equipment  at 
AEC  ineEtallatlons.  Additional  equipment  is 
required  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  expanding 
programs  and  changing  technology.  Exam- 
ples of  typical  equipment  include  machine 
tools,  computers,  and  office  equipment.  Tbe 
Joint  Committee  expects  to  receive  a  report 
from  the  C(»nmisBlon  at  least  semiannually 
on  obligations  Izkcuned  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorlsatlon. 

Section  102 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  limitations 
almllar  to  those  in  prior  authorization  acts. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Conunls- 
aloa  la  authorlaed  to  start  projects  set  forth 
in  certain  subsections  of  section  101  only  If 
the  currently  eatlmated  cost  of  the  project 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  2S  percent 
tbe  estimated  oort  for  that  project  set  forth 
In  the  MU. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  limitations  on  gen- 
eral plant  projects  authorized  by  subsection 
101(b)(6),  whereby  the  Conuniaslon  nMy 
start  su^  projects  only  If  the  currently  catl- 
mated  cost  of  such  project  does  not  exceed 
$600,000  and  the  maximum  currently  eatl- 
mated  cost  of  any  building  Included  in  such 
project  does  not  exceed  tl00,000:  provided 
that  U»  building  cost  llmltaUoa  may  be 
exceeded  U  the  Commission  determines  that 
It  is  neceaaary  In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  AdditlooaUy,  section  103 (b)  pco- 
vMea  that  the  total  cost  oS  all  general  plant 
projects  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  In  subsection  101(b)(6)  by  more 
than  10  percent. 

Under  arrangements  previously  agreed  to 
by  tbe  Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  con- 
cerning the  use  of  general  plant  project 
funds,  and  such  report  shaU  identify  each 
project  for  which  the  proposed  new  author- 
ity has  been  utUlaed. 

SeetMm  103 
SectlOB  108  of  the  bill  authorises  tbe  Com- 
mlsttrwi  to  undertake  engineering  deslga 
(titles  I  and  II)  on  eooatructlon  projects 
which  have  been  included  in  a  propoeed  au- 
thorlzatlaci  biU  transmitted  to  the  Congraas 
by  tha  Commission.  It  is  understood  that 
this  vorit  would  be  undertaken  on  project* 


which  the  Ouniiiilialiiii  deems  are  at  such 
urgency  that  physical  construction  should  be 
Initiated  as  soon  as  appropriations  for  the 
project  have  been  approved. 

SectUm  104 

Section  lOi  of  the  bill  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  amounts  between 
tbe  "Operating  expenses"  and  the  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment"  appropriations  as  pro- 
vtded  in  the  appropriation  acta.  Tbe  AEC  ap- 
propriation acts  have,  in  past  years,  provided 
that  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  "Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant 
and  capital  equipment"  could  be  transferred 
between  such  appropriations,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  neither  appropriation  could  be 
Increased  by  more  than  5  percent  by  any 
such  transfer.  It  is  understood  that  any 
such  transfer  shall  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  Joint  ConuxUttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Section  105 

Section  106  of  the  bill  amends  prior  AEC 
autborlBatlon  acts  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  101  of  labile  Law  89-33,  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  (1)  striking 
therefrom  tbe  figure  "$3,658,831,000",  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "(3,664,531,- 
000";  (2)  sulking  from  subsection  (b) 
thereof  the  figure  "(398,045,000",  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  flgiue  "8403,745,000"; 
and  (3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (4)  for 
project  66-4-a,  sodium  pump  test  facility, 
the  words  "for  design  and  Phase  I  construc- 
tion," and  further  striking  the  figure 
"•6,800,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  813,500,000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  01-44.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (5)  thereof  the  figure 
"•660,000"  for  project  70-5-a,  conversion  of 
heating  plant  to  natural  gas,  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Illinois,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "8860,000". 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1)  thereof  tbe  figure 
"814.700,000"  for  project  71-1-e.  gaseous  dif- 
fusion production  support  facilities,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "845.700,000"; 
(3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)(1)  thereof 
the  figure  "•6.400,000"  for  project  71-1-f, 
process  equipment  modifications,  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  figure  "810,400,000';  and 
(3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (9)  thereof 
the  figure  "835,500.000"  for  project  71-9.  fire, 
safety,  and  adequacy  of  operating  conditions 
projects,  various  locations,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  flgtire  "845,700,000". 

(d)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  from  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  the  figure  "850,000,000" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  substituting 
thereof  the  figure  "8100.000,000". 

Section  109 
Section  106  rescinds,  except  to  tbe  extent 
funds  b*ve  already  been  obligated,  the  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  the  isotoplc 
space  systems  facility,  Sandla  Base,  N.  Mex. 
Tbe  original  authorization  of  82.250.000  was 
contained  In  Public  Law  90-56,  the  fiscal  year 
1968  authorization  act,  under  construction 
project  line  item  68-3-b.  The  amotmt  res- 
cinded is  63  million  which  Is  being  applied 
to  reduce  new  obUgatlonal  authority  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  project  Is 
no  loDger  necessary. 

Section  107 
Section  107  authorises  the  Commission  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  seven  years,  for  the  continued 
operation  of  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power 
Plant  Unit  1  using  fuel  materials  to  be  leased 
by  the  ABC  with  futi  use  charges  waived  up 
to  a  total  amount  of  80.1  mUUon  subject  to 
future  adjustment  for  any  ABC  changes  in 
fuel  prices  or  uae  duugea.  Tha  arrangament 
also  is  to  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  programmatic  interest  to 
tha  ABC. 


TinJE  n 
Section  ZOl 


Sectioa  201  of  this  bill  would  amend  Sec- 
tions 31  and  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
sion  to  conduct  research  and  devtfopment 
actlvitiea  relating  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  a  viable  environment  by 
developing  more  efficient  methods  to  meet 
tbe  Nation's  energy  needs. 

Under  existing  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 33,  the  Commission  prorldea  nonnuclear 
reeearch  for  others  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  safety  which  Incltxles  environ- 
mental matters.  This  research  for  others  Is 
provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis  and  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  statutory  limitations  which 
generally  require  a  showing  that  AEC's 
special  competence  is  particularly  needed  by 
thoee  seeking  the  research  assistance.  Exist- 
ing authority  under  section  31  does  not  per- 
mit AEC  to  conduct  in  its  facilities  for  its 
own  accoiint  research  and  development  activ- 
ities in  nonnuclear  missions. 

The  President,  In  bis  Energy  Message  of 
June  4,  1971,  stated  that  the  key  to  meeting 
the  Nation's  twin  goals  of  supplying  ade- 
quate energy  and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment in  the  decades  ahead  will  be  a  balanced 
and  imaginative  reeearch  and  development 
program.  He  also  said  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  would  perform  related  energy 
research  which  may  be  appropriate  as  part 
of  the  Nation's  overall  energy  program. 

The  national  laboratories  of  the  ABC  are 
major  national  assets  which  were  created, 
exist,  and  are  needed  for  AEC's  nuclear  mis- 
sions. These  laboratories  are  staffed  by  out- 
standing scientists  in  both  the  physical  and 
life  sciences  and  they  are  equipped  with  facil- 
ities that  are  unique  in  many  respects.  The 
amendments  to  sections  31  and  33  would 
allow  the  Commission  to  use  these  national 
laboratories,  either  for  its  own  account  or  for 
othNTs,  to  assist  in  the  balanced  and  imagi- 
native research  and  development  efforts 
which  are  needed  for  the  Nation  to  continue 
to  know  the  bteasings  of  both  a  high-energy 
civilization  and  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
environment.  Plelds  such  as  underground 
electric  transmission  and  magnetobydro- 
dynamlc  power  cydea  are  illustrative  ex- 
amples of  the  variety  of  research  projects 
which  could  be  undertaken  by  AEC  in  these 
national  laboratories. 

No  additional  funds  are  requested  because 
of  these  amendments.  Rather  the  amend- 
ments simply  provide  additional  authority 
for  AEC  to  utilize  the  talent  and  scientific 
rsaources  of  its  national  laboratories  to  facil- 
itate research  and  development  for  clean 
energy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill  does  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  so-called  Cannikin 
underground  test  to  be  conducted  at  Am- 
chltka  in  the  Aleutians  Chain.  I  want  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  intent  on  anyone's 
part  here  to  conceal  that  fact  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
S«iator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  his  truly  effec- 
tive summary  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1972  authori- 
zation bill  as  reported  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

This  measure  has  received  a  very  thor- 
ough examination  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
assure  the  maximum  national  benefit  for 
each  dollar  included  in  the  authorlza- 
tton.  I  will  mention  briefly  the  major 
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changes  in  the  bill  recommended  by  our 
committw- 

Our  wri^^im  enrichment  facilities  are 
a  major  national  asset.  Tbe  three  ga*- 
eous  i^*'*!"*""  plants  that  comprise  ttie 
enrichment  comptox  have  cost  the  C3ov- 
emment  billions  of  dollars  in  research. 
deveI(Kunent.  and  construction  funds, 
lliey  must  be  maintained,  improved,  and 
augmented  to  the  fullest  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  civilian  power  and  other 
needs  of  our  country  and  to  permit  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue 
to  supply  our  friends  abroad  with  the 
enriched  materials  required  lot  their  d- 
vflian  nuclear  powerplants. 

Only  $21  iri»»«n  Is  presently  available 
for  the  improvement  program,  notwith- 
standing AEC  recommendations  in  eadi 
of  the  past  3  years  that  many  times  that 
amount  be  included  in  the  President's 
budget  request.  We  cannot  run  the  risk 
of  a  nuclear  fuel  shortage  near  the  end 
of  this  decade.  The  Joint  Committee's 
recommendation  of  $35  million  for  the 
Improvement  ivogram  will  enable  tbe 
AEC  to  move  forward  in  expanding  our 
enrichment  capacity  at  a  rate  which  the 
Committee  deems  absolutely  essential. 

Ilie  other  major  increase  in  funding 
rec<»nmeQded  by  the  Joint  Committee  is 
an  additional  $37  millioa  in  operating 
costs  for  the  space  nuclear  proplusion 
program.  Tbe  prtmaxy  effort  within  that 
program  is  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
engine  for  rocket  vehicle  application — 
the  NEBVA  program. 

Tbe  President's  budget  proposed  $15 
maUon  for  q^aoe  propulsion,  which  would 
have  been  a  reduction  of  65  percent  be- 
low the  estimated  costs  for  fiscal  1971.  A 
similar  reduction  was  recommended  in 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration budget— NASA  and  ABC 
each  provide  about  one-half  of  the  fund- 
ing for  the  program. 

The  Joint  Ctnnmittee  has  long  sup- 
ported the  efforts  oi.  these  two  agencies 
to  devtiop  a  reusable  and  refuelaUe 
space  nudear  propulsioo  ssrstem  which 
would  be  unlffiriy  Qualified  for  space 
missions  planned  as  part  of  our  future 
Q>ace  program.  Tbe  Committee  believes 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Commission- 
funded  p(»iiflD  of  the  NERYA  program 
proceed  in  harmony  with  NASA's  levd 
of  effort.  Therefore,  it  has  recommended 
increases  for  the  ABC  space  propulsion 
program  to  bring  it  iq>  to  tbe  levd  of  the 
ABC's  request  to  the  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
mmt  and  Budget  and  comparaUe  to  the 
autborlstUloa  of  funding  for  NASA  ap- 
proved by  both  bodies.  Ibe  Committee's 
views  are  set  forth  in  detail  on  pages  SO- 
BS of  the  report. 

Another  program  for  which  the  Joint 
Committee  believes  additional  funding 
is  required  is  Plowshare— -tbe  peae^ul 
uses  ctf  nuelecr  explosives.  Authoriza- 
tion of  adttttlonal  $3.1  milUon  is  rec- 
ommended on  pages  47-49  of  the  report 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  proceed 
effeetivdy  with  a  natural  gas  stimula- 
tion program  and  initiate  geottwrmal  re- 
search and  development  activities. 

Nuclear  ezpkislTe  stfannlatioB  ot  other- 
wise inacccasUde  natural  gas  located  in 
tbe  Rocky  Mountain  region  would  more 
than  dooUe  proven  reserres  in  tbe  "low- 
er 4a"  States. 


I  wish  to  aaj,  Mr.  PrcsUent.  that  for  a 
iMig  time  I  bad  my  fingers  crosaed  on 
this  prognuB.  fedlng  that  It  mli^t  be 
geaorally  considered  as  a  giant  or  gtf  i  to 
the  oil  eonmantww.  But  since  I  find  that 
practically  all  o<  the  tests  are  conducted 
on  federally  owned  lands,  if  the  oro- 
duction  of  gas  or  even  oil  can  be  suiiBtan- 
tlally  increased,  the  royalties  on  those 
products  will  very  likdy  more  than  offset 
the  costs  of  tbe  tests  themselves.  So. 
since  learning  that.  I  have  become  an  ad- 
vocate of  this  iwogram  for  the  United 
States. 

The  aforementioned  program  mereases 
are  offset  in  large  part  by  reduetians  cl 
$21.5  million  for  tbe  national  radioactive 
waste  repository  at  Lyons,  2£ans.;  $12.8 
million  for  tbe  new  idutomum  recovery 
facility  at  Rocky  Flats.  Colo. :  and  $7  mil- 
U<m  for  capital  equitMnent  not  rdated  to 
construction.  Otber  reductions  were 
made  in  several  other  line  items,  pri- 
marily construction  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee 
has  made  a  thorongh  analysis  of  the  ABC 
authorisation  bill.  I  believe  that  tbe  re- 
distribution of  priorities  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  will  enable  the  AEC  to 
carry  out  a  well-balanced  and  effective 
program.  Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  measure. 

I  commend  again  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  CiHnmittee  for  tbe  vers  efficient 
work  he  has  done,  not  only  on  this  meas- 
ure but  in  managing  the  bill  which  has 
just  pMsed  rdating  to  HUD,  wliich  has 
certainly  made  something  of  a  record. 

I  have  noticed  latdy  that  apim>i»ria- 
tion  bills  coming  over  from  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  are  sometimes  reported 
to  the  Senate  almost  immediatdy  after 
they  are  received  over  here.  As  long  as 
Members  like  Senator  PAsxoas,  Bzsut, 
and  ELLENDra.  Mrs.  Siith,  Yooiig, 
Hruska.  and  others,  are  handling  our  ap- 
propriation bills,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
finish  our  work  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  and  not  be  required  to 
stay  in  session  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  tbe  Senator. 
He  is  very  kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  leaders  of  our  Api»o- 
priation  Committee  are  certainly  making 
something  of  a  record.  I  know  I  am  a 
little  out  of  order  on  this  bUl,  but  I 
commend  them  just  tbe  same. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd  me  just  a  moment? 

Mr.AIKEN.IyicM. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  observationa.  He  dis- 
Idays  his  characteristic  astuteness  in 
concluding,  as  be  does,  that  it  makes 
good  sense  for  this  country  to  encourage 
tbe  atomic  stimulatinn  of  the  productton 
of  natural  gas.  I  coidd  not  agree  with 
him  more. 

The  fact  is.  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  Into  it,  that  we 
are  In  short  suMdy  in  our  energy  re- 
serves in  this  country.  A  critical  short- 
age is  imi)ending  of  natural  gas.  It  is  tbe 
most  impcHtant  and  tbe  deanest  fuel  of 
aO,  insofar  as  heatiiig  and  many  indus- 
trial proeeBsea  are  concerned. 

If  we  can  take  step*  as  Indicated  in  this 
report  and  sttanulato  the  increased  pro- 
dooCfon  of  natoral  gas,  we  will  have  Ut 


a  double  blow  In  tbis  country:  First,  we 
will  have  Increased  venr  substantially  the 
energy  reserves  In  tbe  United  States, 
and,  second,  we  will  have  inercased  tbe 
lesuviis  of  the  decmest  fod  we  have. 

I  want  to  add  my  commendation  to 
tbe  disttnguisbed  chairman  and  to  tbe 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  tkt«n 
Wymnlng  for  his  generoos  remarks. 

I  hope  tbe  Senator  from  Vermont 
never  k)ses  tbe  ability  to  change  Iris 
mind  once  the  facts  are  made  dear. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  for  mysdf,  tbe 
juniCMT  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHwxnan),  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wnxiuo) . 

Ibe  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tomnr).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  I.  line  7,  strike  out  "82J25,S71.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Its  place  "83,028X171.000". 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  mysdf  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  have  sent  to  tbe  desk 
an  amaidment  increasing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission'B  authorlaed  of>a^- 
atlng  expenses  by  $500,000,  to  a  new 
total  of  $2,026,071,000.  Tto^  ptuiMse  of 
the  amendment  is  to  fund  fully,  at  tbe 
$1  miUlon  administration  requested 
level,  the  terrestrial  electrical  power 
devdopment  program  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  a  radk>isot<4)to 
power  system  for  use  in  a  cardiac  pace- 
maker. 

Mr.  Presidmt.  tUs  impcurtant  AEC  re- 
actor devd(vment  program  Is  a  good, 
sound  project  to  devdop  nudear  cardiac 
pacemakers.  It  is  one  that  holds  a  prom- 
ise of  relatively  immediate  benefit  to 
thousands  of  pec^Ie  who  are  d^iendent 
uixui  dectronic  pacemakers  for  the 
stimulation  of  their  hearts.  At  present 
these  people  are  faced  with  tbe  uncom- 
fortable project  of  frequent  and  regu- 
lar stirglcal  replacement  of  tbe  pace- 
maker, which  indudes  a  chemical  bat- 
tery. The  resultant  surgical  risk  and 
trauma  is  particularly  imdfsirahle  for 
dderly  dtizens,  who  are  normally  the 
redpients  of  these  devices. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  in  its  Initial  review, 
felt  that  this  program  could  be  conducted 
at  a  levd  of  $500,000.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  if  such  a  course  were  followed, 
the  result  would  be  to  effect  a  minimum 
dday  of  at  least  1  year  in  generally 
licensaUe  human  Implantations  within 
tbe  United  States.  Such  a  delay  would 
thus  defer  the  benefits  that  the  general 
introduction  of  these  devices  into  wide 
usage  would  represent.  According,  tbis 
amendment,  if  adopted,  should  vbtoally 
assure  the  establishment  of  prdimlnary 
nuclear  safety  licensing  giiidelines  as 
well  as  the  accumulation  of  sulSdent 
animal  and  laboratory  experimental 
work  with  nudear  powered  pacemakers 
as  a  next  step  prior  to  human  Im- 
plantatioD. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
on  the  canKae  i»cemaker  has  been  done 
by  the  Nudeu  Materials  and  Equipment 
Corp. — NX7MBC — of  ApoUo,  F^  Since 
1968,  the  fliBt  year  of  tbe  program's 
(deration.  NUMBC  has  recdved  nearly 
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$3  mimon  In  Federal  funds  to  carry  out 
its  woA.  A  cut  In  funding  now  wotild 
render  this  vital  program  useleas  and 
inopcrattre. 

I  urge  tbe  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  tbe  faiU  wiU  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Ur.  PAfiTORJS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration request  on  this  was  a  mll- 
tton  doUars.  The  Joint  Committee  went 
into  this  matter  In  quite  some  detail.  We 
did  not  give  it  the  priority  that  we  had 
to  give  to  others  because  we  thought  that 
because  five  companies  are  now  working 
on  this,  a  choice  oui^t  to  be  made;  and 
tf  we  reduced  it  to  fSOO.OOO,  that  would 
be  sufBcient.  But  since  that  time,  quite 
a  bit  of  pressure  has  been  brought — sin- 
cere, legitimate  pressure — to  the  effect 
that  we  had  gone  so  far  and  this  would 
be  a  wrong  time  to  slow  it  down.  Frankly, 
the  way  I  feel  about  It  is  that  If  we  are 
going  to  consider  this  and  allow  for  any 
doubt,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  <»  the  side 
of  saving  himian  life. 

I  have  talked  It  over  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  we  have  agreed  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  that  this  is 
satisfactory  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEH.  Yes.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  minority  leader  Is 
very  humane  and  worthwhile,  and  I  am 
i^ad  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Isltmd  In  accepting  it. 

til.  SCOTT.  I  thank  both  Sen&tors  for 
their  very  eompassion^te  cfmslderation 
<^  this  amendment,  and  I  call  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gax- 
BBKU.).  Is  an  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  2  (a* 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  on 
the  bin  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

lii.  BIBLE.  I  simply  want  to  take  this 
OKwrtunlty  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  other  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  for  the  wonderful  woi^  Uiey 
have  done  on  this  bill. 

This  is  the  first  year  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  this  Joint  commit- 
tee, and  I  want  to  single  out  the  project 
in  which  I  have  shown  some  Interest  for 
a  number  of  years — the  geothermal 
steam  project. 

This  has  a  potential  of  unlimited  elec- 
tric enogy  to  be  produced  from  the 
earth.  This  is  a  project  for  which  the 
committee  has  allowed  t500,000.  embark- 
ing on  a  program  which  may  be  of  great 
assistance  In  helping  us  meet  our  energy 
shortages. 

Tbe  $500,000  is  added  for  embarking 
on  a  program,  with  an  estimated  Govern- 
ment cost  of  $25  milUon.  aimed  at  the 
recovoy  and  utllizaticm  of  geothermal 


for  generatlaa  of  dectrle  power. 
Inlttal  efforts  will  be  directed  at  resolu- 
tkn  of  the  nujor  teehnleal  questions 
Identlfled  in  the  recently  completed 
Industry-Government  feastbtU^  study 
which  evaluated  dry  geothennal  deposits. 
Wet  ot  natural  steam  deposits  wlU  be 
studied  in  a  follow-on  project. 

Much  of  the  data  to  be  acquired  rela- 
tive to  tapping  geothermal  resoiuees  has 
commtm  application  with  natural  gas 
stimulation  technology,  such  as  basic 
"clean"  device  development,  multiple  ex- 
plosive engineering,  cormected  chimney 
flow  effects,  and  residual  entrained  ra- 
dioactivity. Other  aspects  will  be  unique 
to  geothermal  applications.  Included  in 
this  category  are  improved  exploration 
techniques  for  location  and  definition  of 
iwtential  geothermal  sites,  special  drill- 
ing techniques  for  hot  rock,  and  partic- 
ular device  characteristics  for  high- 
temperature  envlmunents.  Sdsmic  engi- 
neering of  Plowshare  to  reduce  ground 
motion  effects  is,  of  course.  Involved  In 
all  applications,  but  will  have  pcuticular 
significance  in  geothermal  projects  where 
the  generating  plant  may  be  close  to  the 
stimulation  site. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cmnmittee  for  this  Initial 
effort  In  a  program  which  could  have 
unlimited  possiblUties  of  meting  the 
energy  crunch  of  the  future.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  salute  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  He  has  always  been  very 
cooperative  and  helpful,  and  we  appre- 
ciate his  association  and  his  counsel  and 
help. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the  most 
Junior  member  of  the  Joint  committee 
from  this  body.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
in  my  brirf  service,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — and  Members  from  the  other  body 
for  their  diligent  attention  to  the  vast 
array  of  ctHnplex  detail  and  problems. 

A  number  of  controversial  issues  In  this 
bill  presumably  will  be  dealt  with  by  this 
body  today.  The  bill  as  reported  has  re- 
ceived the  careful  and  dlUgent,  and  I 
think  worthwhile,  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  during  the 
past  several  months,  and  I  commend 
them — I  eq)ecially  commend  Senator 
PASToas,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Aikxh.  the  ranking 
Republican — ^for  their  careful  attention 
to  the  complexities  of  this  imdertaUng. 

I  should  like  to  touch  very  briefly  on 
two  points  which  are  included  in  this  bill 
and  are  of  partictdar  significance  to  my 
State  and,  I  believe,  to  the  entire  Nation. 
The  first  deals  with  the  so-called  cascade 
improvement  program. 


A  fundamental  issue  of  major  national 
significance  Is  the  need  for  funds  to  im- 
prove and  thereby  expand  the  capacity  of 
the  Nation's  uranium  enrichment  facil- 
ities on  a  timely  basis.  These  facilittea— 
the  three  T3B.  gaseous  dilfusion  plants — 


are  the  sole  source  of  enriched  uranium 
for  fuel  to  power  nuclear  reactors.  En- 
riched uranium  is  also  used  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  Navy  submarine  reactors. 
The  J(^t  Committee  has  recommended 
authorisation  of  an  additional  |35  mil- 
lion In  construction  funds  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  cascade  improvement  pro- 
gram which  wiU  provide  needed  addi- 
tional enrichmmt  capacity. 

TiM  gaseous  dilftision  plants  have  cost 
the  Oovoiunent  and  the  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  research,  development, 
and  construction  fimds.  They  are  truly  a 
np^lonal  asset  which  should  continue  to 
provide  enriched  uranium  at  low  cost  to 
meet  domestic  and  foreign  needs  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  product  of  these 
plants  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  fu- 
tiue  supply  of  abundant,  low-cost  energy. 

As  many  Senators  know,  uranlimi  is 
enriched — that  is.  the  percentage  of  fis- 
sionable material  is  increased — by  means 
of  a  gaseous  diffusion  process  which  re- 
mains highly  classified.  Developments  In 
the  technology  associated  with  this  proc- 
ess have  provided  us  with  the  ablUty  to 
increase  the  production  capacity  of  the 
three  existing  idants  by  improving  the 
cascades — the  actual  diffusion  machin- 
ery— without  increasing  the  electric  pow- 
er level  at  which  they  are  operated. 

The  CIP  Is  the  first  of  several  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  Increase  our  ca- 
Ijacity  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand for  enriched  lutmium.  It  is  a  large- 
scale  project  which  will  take  several  years 
to  complete,  but  It  will  provide  additional 
capacity  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  means 
presently  available. 

Substantial  funding  will  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  n.S.  Govenmient's  capabil- 
ity to  meet  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commitments  tmd  anticipated  future  de- 
mands for  low-cost  uranium  enrichment 
services. 

While  our  gaseous  diffusion  i>lants  do 
provide  a  source  of  material  for  our  nu- 
clear weapons,  such  uses  draw  on  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  plant 
capacity.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
enriched  uranlimi  will  be  used  as  fuel  in 
domestic  and  foreign  nuclear  reactors, 
l^e  capacity  of  the  diffusicm  plants  has 
a  finite  Umlt.  Such  capacity  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  demand  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic by  the  mid-1070's.  In  fact,  all  or 
nearly  all  of  that  capacity  will  be  com- 
mitted by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  AEC 
has  estimated  that,  by  the  end  of  1978. 
the  donand  will  outstrip  AEC's  ability 
to  supply  all  customers  from  both  cur- 
rent production  and  preproduced  inven- 
tory. 

I  need  not  ranind  the  Members  cH 
this  body  of  the  crisis  oiu-  Nation  fsuses 
in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  low- 
cost  electric  energy.  Nuclear  powerplants 
will  play  a  major  role  in  solving  that 
crisis — but  not  without  the  enriched 
uranium  they  need  as  fuel.  Without  the 
timely  Improvement  of  the  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants,  there  will  not  be  adequate 
nuclear  ftiel  for  those  electric  power- 
plants. 

Recent  orders  for  nuclear  electric 
powerplants  have  experienced  a  sharp 
surge  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  4  months  of  1971,  UJB.  utiU- 
Ues  ordered  13  new  nuclear  plants  total- 
ing about  12,800  MWE  capacity  compared 
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with  new  orders  In  all  of  ItflO  d  14  unit* 
with  a  toial  capacity  of  about  14,300 
MWE.  If  this  pattern  emitlnues,  the 
AEC's  forecast  of  nuclear  power  growtti, 
on  which  its  enrichmfgit  capacity  plan- 
ning Is  based,  cotild  well  fall  far  short 
of  actual  nuclear  generating  capacity  in- 
stalled. The  result  could  be  an  enridi- 
ment  capacity  deficiency  and  thus  a  nu- 
clear fud  shortage  akin  to  the  fossil  furi 
shortage  recently  experienced,  together 
with  the  attaulant  cost  spirals. 

In  addition  to  meeting  oiu:  own  needs 
for  enriched  uranium,  the  JJS.  Govern- 
ment is  committed  imder  agreements  for 
cooperation  to  supply  nuclear  fuel  or 
enrichment  services  to  more  than  20 
friendly  nations  for  use  in  their  own  nu- 
clear electric  power  stations.  Their  needs 
for  nuclear  fuel  also  are  growing  rapidly. 

Unfortunately,  within  the  last  2  years, 
we  have  had  to  reduce  the  scope  of  oiu: 
guarantee  to  supply  enriched  fuel  to 
these  other  nations.  Last  year,  the  United 
States  reduced  frMn  5  years  to  3  years 
the  period  wlthta  which  construction 
must  begin  on  foreign  re«u;tors  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  inclusion  in  a  futi 
commitment.  This  year  the  AEC  ad<vted 
a  policy  that  our  future  agreements  will 
no  longer  be  an  undertaking  to  supply 
the  fuel  requirements  of  specified  foreign 
reactors.  Instead  future  agreements  will 
represent  an  imdertaking  to  enter  into 
fuel  supply  contracts  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  enrichment  capacity  at  the 
time  a  decision  to  construct  a  reactor  is 
made.  In  other  words,  oiu:  Government 
win  no  longer  make  any  commitment  to 
another  nation  to  supply  nuclear  fuel 
until  a  contract  for  that  fuel  has  actually 
been  executed. 

The  AEC  has  advised  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that: 

Tills  step  was  taken  In  recognition  of  tbe 
fact  tbat  ttte  comnUtments  tbat  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  agreements  under  negotia- 
tion, when  coiipled  with  existing  foreign 
and  domestic  oommltmenta  for  tbe  supply 
of  enriching  servlcea,  would  esaentlaUy 
match  tbe  capaUUty  of  the  olstliig  gaaeous 
diffusion  plants  under  certain  assumptions 
of  operating  conditions  and  fad  cycle 
requirements. 

What  this  means  is  that  other  nations 
in  the  future  wlU  have  much  less  firm 
assurance  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  suM>ly  their  nuclear  fnd  needs. 

Since  the  future  need  to  expand  ura- 
nium enrichment  capacity  first  became 
apparoit.  boQi  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Joint  Committee  have  avowed  in- 
tentions that  new  capacity  shall  come 
on  the  line  contemporaneously  or  in  ad- 
vance of  its  need.  No  one  wants  to  risk 
a  nuclear  fuel  gap. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  energy  message 
to  the  Congress  on  June  4,  1971.  an- 
nounced that  the  $16.1  million  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1971  to  begin  the  CIP.  but 
impounded  for  several  mwiths  by  the 
OMB.  would  be  released  for  use  in  fiscal 
1972.  This  has  been  accomplished.  Also 
very  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  Presi. 
dent  asserted  in  his  energy  message  that: 

Tbe  Government  must  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  our  enrlclunent 
capacity  expands  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
expected  demands. 

However,  in  its  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
submissioQ  to  OMB  the  Commissiaa  pro- 


posed that  $152  milhan  be  autiiorized  for 
dP  and  that  $68  mllUon  be  i4)propriated 
for  fiscal  year  IVIX  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  rejected  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  administration's  formal 
budget  request  Included  no  new  funding 
for  CIP  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  who 
have  come  after  many  years  to  expect 
the  unexpected  in  most  facets  of  the 
atomic  energy  program,  including  en- 
richment matters,  have  continued  to 
press  for  a  rate  of  improvement  that 
would  mlnimlae  the  risk  of  needs  gaiag 
unmet  at  some  point  in  the  future.  "Hie 
committee  has  tried  to  make  It  clear 
through  its  authorization  recommenda- 
ticms  and  throuc^  its  r^x>rts  to  the  Con- 
gress that  immediate  commencement  of 
the  improvement  program  is  the  only 
route  by  which  such  rislcs  can  be  avoided. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Joint  Committee 
that  there  is  only  a  sUs^t  possibiUty  that 
the  new  capacity  will  be  brought  on  line 
before  it  Is  needed  and  that  proceeding 
now  with  the  program  will  not  only  pro- 
vide provident  Insurance  against  nu- 
clear fuel  shortages  but  will  also  be  more 
economical  in  that  earlier  Investments 
will  be  made  at  lower  cost  than  later 
ones  umn  which  Inflation  would  have 
had  time  to  act. 

In  recommending  an  additional  $35 
million  for  the  CIP  in  fiscal  1972,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  responded  much  as 
it  did  last  year  when  it  added  the  $16.1 
million  to  begin  the  CIP. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee by  strongly  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  and  appr(v>riate  the  full 
$35  million  and  that.  If  the  funds  are 
authorized  and  t^prcniriated,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  make  them 
available  to  the  AEC  without  delay.  The 
Joint  Committee  will  view  the  actions 
of  the  executive  with  respect  to  these 
funds  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the  true 
commitment  of  the  administration  to 
the  improvement  program  and  of  its  de- 
termination to  meet  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs. 

A  statem«it  on  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
discttssion  of  the  financial  benefits  which 
the  Government  will  realize  from  the  sale 
of  mrichment  aervlees.  Our  enrichment 
idants  are  producers  of  tremendous 
amounts  of  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Ihe  CIP  will  further  reduce 
the  cost  of  providing  enrichment  serv- 
ices with  the  result  that  even  greater  net 
cash  returns  wUl  be  realized.  The  net 
cash  flow  from  the  sale  of  enrichment 
services  is  expected  to  amoimt  to  more 
than  $300  minion  in  the  year  1980  on 
sales  of  about  $1  billion  in  that  year 
SLione.  providing  that  sufBcient  enrich- 
mei^  eapaeity  is  made  available  by 
means  such  as  installaticm  of  the  CIP. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  Joint 
Oonunlttee's  recommendation  to  move 
forward  with  this  important  program 
now  before  it  is  too  late. 
TTTLS  n.  BXPAinnD  axsxAacR  authobbt  *oa 

AlC  NATIONAI.  LABOaATOUXS 

Now.  Mr.  Presldait,  section  201  of  the 
bin  would  amend  sectioos  31  and  SS  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  so  that 
the  Commission,  on  its  own  account  or 
at  the  request  of  others,  could  use  its 
unique  national  laboratories  to  perform 


and  development  work  rdattng 
to  the  presNTBtkni  and  enhancement  of 
a  viable  euvlniument  by  devel(Q>ing  more 
efficient  metiiods  to  meet  the  Nation's 
energy  needs.  AEC.  as  a  result  of  a  1967 
amendment  to  section  33,  is  authorized 
to  perform  such  work  for  others,  pro- 
vided that  it  determines  that  private  fa- 
cilities or  laboratories  are  inadequate  fa* 
the  intended  purpose. 

The  amendments  involve  no  increase 
in  the  fuikls  to  be  euthorized.  The 
amendments  are  in  keeping  with  the 
President's  energy  message  of  June  4, 
1971.  which  recognized:  First,  the  need 
for  an  imaginative  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  meet  the  twin  goals  of 
both  a  high-energy  civilization  and  a 
beautiful  and  healthy  environment;  and 
second,  the  role  of  AEC  in  performing 
energy  research  as  part  of  tiie  overaU 
energy  program. 

The  natitmal  laboratories  must,  of 
course,  continue  to  exist  under  AEC  con- 
trol to  perform  their  primary  missions 
in  the  nuclear  field.  Existing  authority 
does  not  permit  utilization  by  ABC  of 
these  unmatched  scientific  resources  to 
assist  in  the  solutions  of  nonnuclear 
energy  and  environmental  problems  for 
its  own  account.  The  amendments  would 
permit  AEC  to  make  mnximnm  use  of 
available  talent  and  facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit  to  have  print- 
e_  in  the  Reooio  a  siunmary  of  the  capa- 
bility of  AEC  laboratories  in  environ- 
mental and  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  as  foQows: 
StncMAaT  or  thk  Capabdjit  of  AEC  Lab- 

ORATOUBS  IM   EmraaOMMBfTAI.   AMB   KMBBBT 

Rbsbabch  akd  Dbvxlopmkmt  Pbo^umb 

The  AKC  and  Its  laboratories  have  a  slg- 
mnrant  reaearch  and  developiaant  capability 
that  eould  be  effectively  appUed  in  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  existing  energy  taehnologies 
as  well  as  the  development  of  new  ones.  The 
A£C  laboratortas  are  national  assets.  Their 
staffs  Include  highly  competent  profeasianals. 
In  both  tbe  basic  sciences  and  engmeering 
fields,  with  wide  experience  In  managing  and 
conducting  reaearch  and  dcvelopiiMnt  pro- 
grams  aa  weD  as  a  broad  range  of  energy 
related  projects.  These  laboratories  have 
shown  their  capability  to  imdertake  an  entire 
developmental  task  from  the  tacepOon  of 
tbe  basic  selentlflc  idea,  through  the  neces- 
sary development  of  materials,  and  through 
engineering,  building  and  operating  of  pro- 
totypical baifdware  and  test  facilities,  Includ- 
ing ttumt  oqiable  at  pntdodng  nseftU 
amounts  of  power. 

The  AEC  and  Its  laboiataclea  have  suc- 
cessfully achieved  many  estiewirty  complex 
scientific  and  englneerlog  goals.  Many  of 
the  large  and  eaoiplex  projects  were  accom- 
pUahed  through  closely  coordinated  and  co- 
apenXkwB  efforta  with  Induatrlal  organlaa- 
tk>n  and  other  gcmmsuatt  aguietea.  Tlte  de- 
velopinnit  of  central  station  nuclear  power 
plant  technology,  of  advanoad  Mat  reactors, 
at  nodear  aabiaailna  and  aartaea  ship 
plantB,  and  of  qiace  power  plants  constitute 
aeoomjdiBhinBnts  of  major  worldwide  tech- 
nological  lignlAeaace.  Their  achlevemeot  re- 
qvlied  ttaa  aoorUnatlon  and  Integration  of 
muxf  voaifikeL  and  Interrelated  efforts,  such 
as  m  phytfM.  manmngy,  beat  tnasfv.  re- 
actor eoea  daslga.  coolant  tacJinolngy.  fuel 
iillllwIfcBi.  mam^oataat  developoMnt.  tnstra- 
"«""*«*«"''.  eontzol  tachnlquw  and  many 
otbans. 

lAige  InveetmenU  have  been  mad*  at  thasa 
laboratorlea  In  plant  and  e^tal  equipment — 
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moeh  ol  whieb  u  a<  unlqu*  t»1«m.  As  at  3vca» 
ao,  1970,  tlM  ABCs  invaatiiMnt  In  fmareh 
fftclutlM  toUUMl  $3  J  bUllon.  Of  thU  amount. 
$2.3  billion  wu  Invested  In  the  nujor  Oor- 
emnMnt-owned  Ubontortes.  These  feellltlee 
Incltide  reteveh  reaeton,  eccelenton,  gen- 
eral l»bar»toi7  bulkUngs,  equipment  and 
research  devices. 

The  table  below  gives  some  Indication  of 
the  plant  Investment  and  number  of  aolen- 
tists  and  engineers  In  the  major  ABO  labora- 
tories. It  Is  Important  to  note  that  these 
laboratories  vary  significantly  in  their 
orientation;  some  are  basic  research  oriented. 
others  are  project  engineering  oriented,  and 
■eiveral  are  multi-purpose  oriented. 


Osk  RMfi  NathiMi  Ukontoiy. 


kwettLAsralMyi 
herLafeenlMy 
SiMfofd  UnMr  AccatefslM. 


NMsbertl 

CeitsleasH 

tMrtltbtad 

pltMplurt 

-  ee^Mtn 

JsseSOlNTO 

(U70Mliaeri 

(■IMqsi) 

«sivn) 

pia.7 

1.J17 

iiai 

573 

sao 

314 

14«.7 

2U 

Ljfeentorin 


Nsflibtror 

Cost  of  com-     tcioatisb  wid 

pl«M  plint  cntiiMon 

isM30.M70    OS^OiMthMil 

(miHma)  wowy) 


Asm*  BnMftk  LaiMifttonr 

ArfonM  HMIioiial  Ubontoy... 

141.0 
MLO 

m.i 

367.  S 

za.1 

ISO 

1.47S 

1,313 

Braokbavm  NalioMi 
libonWry 

719 

KnoHs  Ansiic  Powec 
Laboratory    

446 
868 

Lawranea  Radialiaa  LabonMwy. 
La*  Alamos  Sciaalific 
Laboratorv 

1.S27 
1.594 

■  Includas  ttw  Haoford  Enfiaaarinf  Oavalepmaat  Laboratory 

The  activities  at  these  laboratories  have 
been  primarily  related  to  the  development 
of  technology  related  to  the  utilization  of  nu- 
clear energy.  A  limited  amount  of  R&D  has 
been  conducted  for  other  Oovemment  agen- 
cies in  several  non-nuclear  areas;  for  ex- 
ample, Oak  Ridge  National  Lalwratory  has 
conducted  research  on  deealting  of  sea  water 
for  the  Department  of  Interior  and  on  ultra- 
centrifuge  development  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bduoatioo,  and  Welfare.  In  1007. 
the  Congress,  on  the  Initiative  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  amended  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  specifically  permit  the 
AEC  to  help  others  in  the  reeolution  of  en- 
vironmental and  health  related  problems,  re- 
gardless of  any  nuclear  relevance.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  $11.4  million  of  envl- 


rommental  and  health  related  raesarch  will  be 
conducted  at  AEC  Ubonttorles  In  FT  1971,  as 
shown  in  the  attached  table. 

Some  spedflo  eiamplea  of  the  type  of  envl- 
ronmental  and  energy  RAD  that  could  be 
conducted  In  AEC  laboratories  are: 

WASra   TEKATICXNT    AtrO   DJSPOSAX. 

Reeearch  has  been  conducted  on  iaotopic 
systems  for  measuring  sttlfur  content  in  coaU 
and  detecting  SO,  gas  released  from  power 
plants.  Developing  technology  for  the  control 
of  combviBtlon  products  from  fossil  fuel 
plants  would  be  a  logical  task  for  assign- 
ment to  the  competent  engineering  staffs  of 
the  laboratories. 

IfXW  KKKtOT  STsmcs 

AEC  engineering  oriented  laboratories 
could  assist  in  development  of  magnetohy- 
drodynamics  and  other  means  of  Improving 
power  plant  efficiencies;  of  fuel  ceUa,  coal 
gasification,  oil  shale  recovery,  solar,  and 
other  new  energy  technologies. 

ADVAifcxD  srriMa  paacncKs 
ABC  laboratories  have  pioneered  In  the 
study  of  advanced  siting  concepts,  such  as 
offshore  islands  and  energy  centers.  These 
concepts  could  have  wide  application,  and 
many  aspects  of  their  utilisation  ootild  be 
examined  in  further  detail. 


Labaratary  and  qtonaar 


THIe 


U71coata 


Arioaee  Watlenal  laboratory: 

Dapaftaiaat  oi  Oaiaiias. 

Do 

Eavironmantol  ProtocUea  Apecy. 

,         ^ 

Da 

Oe 

De. 

Do 

Oopartmant  o«  HaoHb.  Edacatiee, 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  for  his 
service  and  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 
so  that  I  might  pay  my  respects  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  very  much. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  anyone  has  an 
amendment,  he  should  bring  it  up  at 
this  time. 

AMXNDIIXNT    NO.     2e0 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  amendment 
No.  260  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modification  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  301.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  l)e  used  to  deto- 
nate any  underground  nuclear  test  scheduled 
to  be  conducted  on  Amchltka  Island,  Alaska, 
before  May  31,  1972:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  President  may  schedule  such  a  test  on  the 
grounds  of  compelling  national  security  re- 
quirements :  Provided,  further.  That  the  Pres- 
ident shall  submit  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  test 
a  report  on  these  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrsll).  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  advise  the  Chair  if  this  is  one  of 
the  amendments  on  which  there  is  a 
time  limitation  prescribed  of  1  hour? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President,    a    time    llmitati(»i    on   this 

amendment  of  1  hour.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  explanation,  this  amendment  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iKOtm).  No.  262.  which  I  have 
adcqited  and  think  is  the  wiser  course  of 
action,  at  this  point  in  time,  than  the 
amendment  I  propose. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  might 
accept  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
moderate,  as  It  merely  seeks  to  delay 
testing.  There  will  be  nothing  lost  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  by  the  delay.  It  might 
add  to  a  proper  climate  in  the  world  prior 
to  the  President's  forthcoming  trip  to 
mainland  China.  Thus.  I  think  it  would 
leave  all  possible  options  open  and  would 
be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  under- 
take this  particular  course  of  action. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  the  response 
of  the  chairman  and,  depending  on  that 
response,  will  proceed  with  my  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  respond. 

First,  is  the  Cannikin  test  necessary? 
That  is  the  first  question. 

Second,  if  it  is  necessary,  why  must  it 
be  delayed  imtil  May  31? 

Third,  why  should  we  spend  1 18  million 
for  a  delay  that  has  not  been  Justified? 
That  is  what  the  delay  will  cost. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  today  I  circtUated 
to  every  Senator's  office  an  explanation 
of  the  necessity  for  the  test.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  since  1952  and  I  have  said 
time  and  time  and  time  s«ain:  Woe  be 
it  to  mankind  when  man,  throug:h  his 


God-given  creative  ability,  was  able  to 
spUt  the  elements  of  the  earth  to  create 
this  tremendous  power.  Woe  to  him  if 
he  cannot  contain  and  restrain  this 
power. 

Out  of  it  was  bom  the  atomic  bomb. 

Perhaps  we  would  have  been  better  off 
if  the  bomb  had  never  been  bom. 

But  the  bomb  was  bom. 

Perhaps  we  would  have  been  a  lot  bet- 
ter off  if  we  had  retained  a  monopoly  of 
the  bomb,  but  we  have  not.  There  are 
now  five  members  of  the  nuclear  club; 
namely,  ourselves,  the  Russians,  the 
British,  the  French,  and  now  the  Red 
Chinese. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  agonized 
over  this  test — and  when  I  use  the  word 
"agonized "  I  use  it  advisedly — because  I 
voted  against  phase  2. 1  realize  that  there 
are  many  other  people  sincerely  against 
the  antiballistic-missile  system  and  they 
have  their  reasons  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, make  a  great  deal  of  common- 
sense.  I  cannot  question  that. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
highest  authorities  in  our  country,  the 
men  who  have  the  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  this  country,  have 
stated  that  the  test  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— I  repeat,  absolutely  necessary — if 
we  &re  going  to  have  the  Safeguard 
system. 

A  great  many  people  believe  that  we 
should  not  have  the  Safeguard  system 
at  aU,  and  if  they  vote  against  the  test 
I  shall  understand  that  they  will  be 
carrying  out  their  original  idea;  but  it 
has  become  the  ix>licy  and  the  program 
of  this  country,  whether  I  like  it  or  not. 
to  have  the  Safeguard  system. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  Safeguard 
system,  then  we  are  going  to  have  this 
test. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement 
which,  at  my  request,  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  AEC.  which  I  have  circulated  to  every 
Senator,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Neckssttt  roB  thx  Cannikin 

EXFXSIICXNT 

The  nuclear  device  to  be  tested  In  the 
CANNIKIN  event,  scheduled  for  the  fall  at 
Amchltka  Island,  is  related  to  the  optimum 
development  of  a  warhead  for  the  SPARTAN 
missile  of  our  SAFEOUARD  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Program.  The  measurements  of  de- 
vice performance  which  will  be  obtained  from 
the  test  are  eeeentlal  to  our  optimum  de- 
fense deployments  of  safeguards  for  pro- 
tection ot  our  MINUTKMAN  missile  sites. 
Several  nuclear  tests  have  been  conducted 
in  the  program  leading  to  this  requirement, 
but  they  did  not  have  the  hardware  improve- 
ments incorporated  in  the  preeent  design 
nor  were  they  at  the  yield  level  to  demon- 
strate proper  final  performance.  This  device 
is  the  most  intricate  and  complicated  con- 
figuration ever  undertaken  in  the  weapons 
program  and  Incorporates  a  design  that  is 
different  from  any  other  nuclear  weapon  ever 
produced. 

Nuclear  weapons  produce  energy  output 
and  effects  in  various  forms  such  as  thermal 
radiation,  neutrons,  fission  products,  x-rays, 
gamma  rays,  and  shock  waves.  In  the  CAN- 
NIKIN experiment,  It  Is  vital  that  theee  vari- 
ous outputs  be  measured  to  be  certain  that 
the  constituent  parts  sattsfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  device  design. 

This  system  is  designed  for  exoatmosphertc 


Intercept  with  x-rays  as  the  kill  mechan- 
ism. Tills  Intercept  mode  puU  two  important 
constraints  on  the  warhead:  (1)  it  must  have 
a  low  fission  ou^>ut  in  order  to  reduce  radar 
blackout  effects  and  (2)  a  large  fraction  of 
its  output  should  l>e  x-rays  to  Increase  lethal- 
ity and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  attacker 
to  harden  his  reentry  vehicles.  PuU  under- 
standing of  the  x-ray  outfiut  spectrum  is  im- 
portant to  successful  operational  planning. 
CANNIKIN  objectives  Include  determining 
the  yield  of  the  warhead  and  making  exten- 
sive x-ray  output  measurements. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  full  yield 
test  are: 

To  miriimize  the  possilHlity  of  ttockpUing 
a  defective  design.  There  is  a  chance  that 
there  is  some  deficiency  in  the  warhead 
which  has  not  been  found  in  spite  of  ex- 
tensive design  calculations  and  testing  of 
the  warhead  at  partial  yield.  There  ta  no  way 
to  demonstrate  that  such  a  defect  does  not 
exist  other  XbAn  by  testing  at  full  yield. 
Theoretical  calcvUations  Indicate  a  good 
physics  package,  but  a  design  as  ctmiplicated 
as  this  could  provide  serious  siirprlsee.  Al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  lay  out  a  history  of 
all  past  test  failures,  a  recent  example  in 
1967  was  the  full  yield  proof  test  of  the 
MINXrrEMAN  ni  wariiead  which  produced 
only  40%  of  the  predicted  yield  and  resulted 
in  a  redesign  before  final  proof  test  and  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  failure  to  do  the  CANNI- 
KIN test  would  result  In  a  drasticaUy  re- 
duced confidence  In  the  performance  of  the 
system. 

To  measure  the  yield.  The  test  should  per- 
mit the  yield  to  be  measured  to  an  accuracy 
of  pltis  or  minus  15%.  Without  a  test  of  the 
fully  fueled  design,  one  would  have  to  rely 
on  calculations  and  extrapolation  of  the  re- 
sults of  tesrtlng  at  lower  yields.  The  uncer- 
tadnty  of  the  calculations  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate but  in  the  absence  of  a  full  yield  test. 
It  would  probably  be  possible  to  specify  the 
yield  only  to  plus  or  minus  25-30  percent. 

To  measure  the  x-ray  flux  and  spectrum. 
The  main  uncertainty  m  x-ray  output  Is  the 
uncertainty  in  yield.  If  CANNIKIN  were  not 
conducted,  one  would  be  forced  to  rely  on 
theoretical  calculations  to  determine  x-ray 
flux  and  spectrum  without  the  t>eneflt  of  any 
meaningfxil  experimental  data. 

I  would  like  to  conunent  on  some  safety 
aspects  of  CANNIKIN. 

A  number  of  individuals  and  private  or- 
ganizations have  recently  questioned  whether 
it  ts  safe  for  the  AEC  to  go  ahead  with  the 
detonation  of  the  CANNIKIN  device  at 
Amchltka.  Some  have  charged  that  the  AEC 
Is  acting  with  disregard  for  saifety  In  Its 
planning  for  CANNIKIN.  These  are  serious 
charges  which  have  led  me  to  look  into  the 
AEC's  study  and  investigation  about  the 
safety  of  CANNIKIN.  I  have  found  that  the 
ABC  has  been  conducting  active  investlga- 
Uons  of  all  aspects  ol  the  CANNIKIN  test 
safety  since  early  1967,  studying  these  mat- 
ters with  extraordinary  thoroughness.  An 
important  part  of  these  investigations  was 
the  MILROW  experiment  which  was  con- 
ducted at  Amchltka  in  1969  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose ol  verifying  whether  the  larger 
CANNIKIN  test  could  be  conducted  safely. 
This  experiment  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  confirming  preshot  predictions  as  to  the 
rpitiiTTifti  effects  of  that  megaton  explosion. 

Throughout  its  test  operations  the  AEC 
utilizes  the  best  advice  and  counsel  that  it 
can  obtctln  in  regard  to  safety.  In  planning 
for  CANNIKIN  the  AEC  has  obtained  the 
services  of  approprUte  Federal  agencies,  of 
scientists  at  several  universities  and  of  sev- 
eral independently  recognized  experts  from 
a  variety  of  sdentlflc  diadpUnes.  For 
CANNIKIN,  a  Stamdlng  Panel  of  Consultants 
for  the  AEC  has  perfonned  a  review  of  the 
effects  predicted  on  the  geology,  groundwater. 
ecology,  and  natural  and  man-made  struc- 
tures from  ground  motion  and  radiation  haa- 
ards.  In  addition,  because  of  the  eelsmle  na- 
ture of  the  Aleutians,  the  ^wdal  Panti  for 
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Selsmcdogj  hia  reviewed  and  advlaed  upon 
progrmmt  wMcb  tbe  AEC  baa  oooduetadto 
study  the  selamologloftl  effects  of  CANNIKIN. 
For  the  most  part.  theM  expert*  were  aelected 
from  candldAtee  Teoominended  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Panel  of  OonsoHants  aa  well  as  the 
Special  Panel  for  Seismology  was  made  up  of 
Individuals  from  the  VA.  Oeologleal  Surrey, 
University  of  CallfomU,  University  at  VOX- 
nols,  St.  Louis  University.  University  of 
Nevada.  Washington  State  University.  Uni- 
versity of  »*iK*itj«.n  Columbia  University, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Palo  Alto 
Medical  Clinic,  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography. Sbeppard  T.  Powell  and  Associates, 
and  Shannon  and  Wilson,  Inc.  They  repre- 
sent such  disciplines  and  subdlslpUnea  as 
radloblology.  soil  mechanics,  structural  en- 
gineering, geophysics,  hydrology,  radiation 
medicine,  ecology,  geology,  ooeanogr^hy, 
tsun&mlnology,  seismology,  and  hydroge- 
ology.  All  told  the  talenU  of  some  60  recog- 
nised sdentUlc  and  technical  advisors  and 
participants  have  been  Involved  to  varying 
degrees  with  dellberaUons  on  these  subjects 
for  the  AJBC's  conclusions  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  CANNIKIN  test.  In  addition,  several 
hundred  AEC  and  AEC  contractor  personnel 
have  been  fngag^^l  In  direct  performance  of 
studies. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  these  extensive  Investi- 
gations that  the  AEC  has  been  able  to  state 
In  Its  environmental  statement  for  CANNI- 
KIN that  the  CANNIKIN  test  can  be  fired 
without  Important  detrimental  tznpact.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  Uils  conclusion  Is 
amply  supported  by  facts,  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  which  are  reported  within  the  en- 
vironmental statement. 

The  decision  on  the  requirement  for  this 
system  was  made  some  time  ago.  Until  such 
time  as  Intelligent  International  understand- 
ing can  be  reached  which  makea  such  weap- 
ons developments  unnecessary,  we  have  no 
other  choice.  If  we  are  to  develop  and  deploy 
•n  Meottve  syiUm.  we  must  have  this  test. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  letter  written  by  David  Packard, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defoise  on  July 
19,  1971,  and  I  am  going  to  read  that 
letter: 

DxAS  SXNATOB  Pastocx:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  CANNIKIN  nuclear  test  to 
the  national  defense. 

The  nuclear  device  to  be  tested  In  the 
CANNIKIN  event  is  for  the  development  of  a 
war  head  for  the  Sparton  missile  of  the  Safe- 
guard ballistic  missile  defense  program,  a 
program  that  Congress  approved.  The  meas- 
urements of  device  performance  which  will 
be  obtained  from  the  tests  are  essential  In 
my  view,  to  the  optimum  defensive  deploy- 
ments of  Safeguard  for  protection  of  the 
Mlnuteman  missile  sites. 
Sincerely, 


Mr.  President,  how  can  I  dispute  such 
testimony? 

Here  we  are,  we  have  the  ABC  investi- 
gation and  study  of  this  question  from 
top  to  bottom — and  it  is  all  contained  in 
the  memorandum — that  they  called  upon 
the  Natiooal  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
nominate  their  great  scientists  to  in- 
vestigate this,  and  we  wanted  the  col- 
leges and  universities  to  look  into  it  and 
to  survey  the  ecology  prohlem. 

In  1969,  we  shot  off  a  device  in  order 
to  qoidlfy  the  island  for  the  CanniWn 
test.  We  have  already  dug  the  hole.  It  has 
a  room  SO  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
Is  6.000  feet  deep.  We  have  spent  almost 
$165  mflUon. 

Now,  IiCr.  President,  I  do  not  know 


what  ttie  Senate  will  do,  trat  to  oome  In 
here  at  the  11th  hour  and  expect  me  to 
accept  an  amendment  that  d^tays  a  test 
that  I  have  been  told  is  absolute^  neces- 
sary, how  can  I  accept  that,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska?  How  can  I  do 
that?  To  please  whom,  to  answer  what — 
and.  why  the  date? 

If  Cannikin  is  not  necessary,  then  let 
us  delete  it  from  the  bill;  but  if  it  is 
necessary,  then  let  us  leave  it  In  the  bill. 

If  Safeguard  needs  to  exist,  then  let 
us  vote  for  it. 

If  Safeguard  does  not  need  to  exist, 
then  let  us  vote  against  it. 

That  is  how  simple  it  is. 

I  hope  that  answers  my  good  friend 
from  Alaska.  Be  is  a  sincere  individual 
and  I  know  how  he  feels  about  this.  It 
is  1,400  miles  from  the  nearest  major 
city  in  his  State. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  good  frioid 
from  Hawaii  that  no  one  regards  him 
more  highly  than  I  do,  and  I  know  what 
his  problem  is.  But  he  is  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  I  know  how  he 
feels  about  Safeguard,  and  I  think  he 
knows  how  I  feel  about  it. 

These  are  the  facts  of  life.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  this  responsibility  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

What  else  can  I  say? 

What  else  can  I  say  that  I  have  not 
tdready  said? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Hawaii     (Mr. 

IlfOUTX).     

ttx.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  statonent  of  my  very  dear 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  with  great 
care. 

His  first  question  was.  Is  Cannikin 
Important? 

I  think  that  is  a  good  question,  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  Cannikin  is 
Impmtant.  A  q)ecial  committee,  made 
up  of  Under  Secretaries,  as  the  chairman 
is  well  aware,  has  been  appointed. 

This  committee  has  been  given  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  President 
with  some  guldsiice  to  form  a  conclu- 
sion, that  I  gather  as  of  this  moment 
the  President  has  not  formed,  whether 
the  test  is  advisable  or  not. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  postpone  this 
test  would  cost  money.  For  the  record. 
I  believe  that  it  would  cost  about  $15 
million.  My  response  to  that  is  very  sim- 
ple. If  this  is  the  price  tag  for  peace, 
I  think  it  Is  very  cheap. 

The  date  of  May  31,  1972.  was  very 
carefully  selected  because  It  was  the  day 
that  we  may  see  some  news  emanating 
from  Peking.  As  the  President  Indicated, 
he  very  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  to  visit  Peking. 
This  was  to  come  about  before  May  31, 
1972. 

I  believe  we  would  be  assisting  the 
President  and  assisting  the  world  if  we 
did  everything  to  take  away  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle  to  peace  and  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle  to  this  Journey  to 
PAlnflr. 

Second,  we  have  been  advised  that  the 
SALT  discussions  are  moving  along 
rather  successfully.  However,  there  is 
some  promise  and  some  hope,  I  would 


think,  that  this  postponement  would 
talng  about  greater  promise  and  greater 
hope. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
amendment  there  is  a  very  important 
proviso,  and  this  is  in  response  to  the 
fears  that  have  been  expressed  by  some 
of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  test. 

It  says,  if  I  may  read  it: 

Provided,  hovever.  That  the  President  may 
schedule  such  a  test  on  the  grounds  of  com- 
pelling national  security  requirements:  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  no  later  than  60  days 
prior  to  the  scheduled  test  a  report  on  these 
requirements. 

If,  sometime  between  now  and.  say.  a 
week  from  now,  the  President  finds  that 
there  is  some  compelling  national  se- 
curity requirement  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  he  go  through  with  the  test, 
then  so  be  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  President's  power 
works  both  ways.  The  test  is  set  for  Oc- 
tober. But  if  t<Nnorrow  or  the  next  day 
or  any  day  up  to  the  October  test  day 
the  President  determines  there  Is  no  na- 
tional need  for  the  test  the  President  can 
stop  it — ^freeze  it. 

The  President  has  the  authority  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  stop  the 
test  any  time  up  tmtil  it  takes  place.  That 
is  well  understood. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  well 
aware,  as  the  chairman  noted,  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  stop  the 
test  any  time  he  wants  to.  However.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  express  to  the  President 
a  sentiment  which  I  feel  is  now  held  by 
a  significant  number  of  Americans.  I 
think  it  would  be  weU  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  want  his  Journey  to  Peking 
for  peace  to  be  successful  and  that  we  in 
the  Senate  will  try  by  this  amendment  to 
take  away  what  we  consider  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  that  Journey. 

It  is.  of  course,  for  these  simple  rea- 
sons that  we  hope  that  the  Chairman  will 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  not  tie 
the  President's  hands.  It  states  that  he 
may,  if  he  feels  there  is  a  c<xnpeUlng  re- 
quirement to  do  this,  go  ahead  with  the 
test. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  indicate  to  the 
President  that  we  are  concerned  about 
the  Cannikin  test. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  a  bit  per- 
sonal and  speak  as  a  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  should  like  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  State  of  Hawaii,  unlike  most 
other  States,  has  suffered  from  tsunamis, 
sometimes  known  as  tidal  waves.  And 
many  of  the  tidal  waves  have  been  caused 
by  earthquakes  occurring  somewhere  in 
Alaska,  eq>ecially  In  the  Amchltka 
chain. 

Mr.  President,  in  1946  as  a  result  of  an 
earthquake  in  the  Aleutians,  we  lost  159 
men.  women,  and  children.  We  had  tidal 
waves  in  1952  and  in  1957.  All  this  is 
something  that  is  very  real  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii.  It  is  not  guessw(»^  for  us. 
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So  when  all  of  our  eminent  scioitlsts 
try  to  assure  the  Nation  and  the  peoide 
of  Hawaii  that  the  likelihood  of  this  ex- 
plosion generating  a  tidal  wave  is  rwnote, 
we  are  not  cwivinced  as  long  as  there  is 
a  possibility,  no  matter  how  remote  it  is. 
We  shall  be  looking  to  this  black  date 
when  this  test  is  carried  out  with  great 
fear.  And  if  this  multtmegaton  blast 
should  generate  an  earthquake  which 
in  turn  generates  a  tidal  wave,  then  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  might  have 
many  questions  to  answer. 

I  would  hate  to  be  In  that  position.  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would  go 
along  with  the  amendment  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  reasonable  and  moderate.  It 
is  in  no  way  restrictive  of  the  President. 
It  Just  sets  forth  very  simply  the  mood 
ot  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  my  compas- 
sionate chairman  will  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
read  an  excerpt  from  the  memorandum 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Throughout  Its  test  operations  the  AEC 
utUlxea  the  beet  advice  and  counsel  that  It 
can  obtain  In  regard  to  safety.  In  planning 
for  CANNIKAN  the  AEC  has  obtained  the 
■ervloes  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  of 
sdentlsta  at  several  universities  and  of  sev- 
eral Independently  recognized  experts  frmn 
a  variety  of  scientific  disciplines.  For 
CANNIKIN,  a  SUndlng  Panel  of  Consultants 
for  the  AEC  has  performed  a  review  of  the 
effects  predicted  on  the  geology,  groundwater, 
ecology,  and  natural  and  man-made  struc- 
tures from  ground  motion  and  radiation 
baaards.  In  addition,  because  of  the  seismic 
nature  of  the  Aleutians,  the  Special  Panel 
for  Seismology  has  reviewed  and  advised 
upon  programs  which  the  AEC  has  con- 
ducted to  study  the  selsmologlcal  effects  of 
CANNIKAN.  For  the  most  part,  these  experts 
were  selected  from  candidates  recommended 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Panel  of  Consultants  as  well  as  the  Special 
Panel  for  Seismology  was  made  up  of  Indi- 
viduals from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
University  of  California,  University  of  nil- 
nola,  St.  IjOuIs  University,  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Washington  State  University.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Columbia  University,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  Palo  Alto 
Medical  Clinic,  Scrtpps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography, Sbeppard  T.  PoweU  and  Associates, 
and  Shannon  and  Wilson,  Inc.  They  repre- 
sent such  disciplines  and  subdlsclpUnes  as 
radloblology,  soU  mechanlces,  structural  en- 
gineering, geophysics,  hydrology,  radiation 
medicine,  ecology,  geology,  oceanography, 
tsunaminology,  seismology,  and  hydrogeology. 
AU  t<dd  the  talents  of  some  60  recognized 
■dentlflc  and  technical  advisors  and  partici- 
pants have  been  Involved  to  varying  degrees 
with  deliberations  on  these  subjects  for  the 
ABC's  coneliislon  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
CANNIKAN  test.  In  addition,  several  hun- 
dred AEC  and  AEC  contractor  persoimel  have 
been  engaged  In  direct  performance  of 
studies. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  decide  this  is  nec- 
essary, how  much  more  do  we  have  to 
do? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
particular  point,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  in  Alaska  in  April  of  this  year  in  the 
course  of  conducting  hearings  of  the 
Economic  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  We  held 


hearings  In  FaliiMnks,  Anchorage,  at 
Point  Barrow,  and  other  points  in  the 
great  State  of  Alaska.  Also,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  requested,  and  was  granted,  the 
privilege  to  fly  from  Anchorage  to  Am- 
chltka in  the  Aleutians  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  test  site,  which  I  did  on  April 
10  of  this  year. 

At  that  time  I  had  the  (^iportimity  to 
see  and  exsunine  first  hand  the  shaft 
that  has  been  dug  for  the  Cannikin  test, 
to  see  the  extraordinary  measures  and 
the  significant  investment  the  United 
States  has  already  made  in  this  test,  and 
to  see  the  careful  preparations  that  have 
been  made  for  this  test. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  site 
of  two  previous  tests  at  Amchltka.  The 
Milrow  event  of  October  1969  at  Am- 
chltka had  a  yield  of  approximately  one 
megaton  at  a  depth  of  4,000  feet;  and  the 
Long  Shot  test  conducted  in  1965  on  Am- 
chltka was  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet 
with  approximately  80  kilotons. 

I  can  speak  firsthand  of  these  experi- 
ments because  I  made  it  my  business  to 
go  to  the  test  site  and  to  stand  physically 
on  the  locations  of  them. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  my  observation 
of  these  test  sites  that  Milrow,  which  was 
a  significant  test  at  4,000  feet  with  1 
megaton,  caused  no  radioactivity  at  all. 
I  stood  on  the  site  of  Milrow  and  saw 
firsthand  the  slight  concavity  of  the 
earth  around  there.  The  Milrow  event  of 
October  1969  at  Amchltka  had  a  magni- 
tude of  6.5,  but  in  the  cluster  of  small 
aftershocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  explo- 
sion, the  largest  magnitude  was  some- 
thing about  4.3. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  impress  anyone 
with  my  bravado,  nor  do  I  intend  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  permit 
me  to  attend  the  test  of  Cannikin  to 
demonstrate  my  bravado  but  l>ecause  I 
want  to  see  firsthand  preparations  made 
for  safety  of  the  United  States  and  the 
results  of  our  best  efforts.  And  we  are 
making  our  best  efforts  in  this  respect. 
I  say  that  without  fear  or  trepidation.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  a  sea  wave  or  an 
earthquake  I  want  to  see  it  happen.  That 
is  how  much  faith  I  have.  That  is  how  it 
has  been  explained  to  me. 

In  that  respect  I  would  like  to  point 
out  these  things. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 
First,  in  connection  with  sea  wave  ac- 
tivity in  the  Pacific  it  is  pointed  out  there 
has  never  been  a  tsunami  generated  in 
the  Rat  Islands  by  an  earth  shock  of 
magnitude  less  than  8,  about  10  times 
greater  than  that  expected  from  Can- 
nikin. From  March  1900  through  May  21, 
1971,  there  were  40  earthquakes  in  the 
Aleutian  chain  with  magnitude  7,  or 
greater. 

On  April  1,  1946,  a  ms«mitude  7.5 
earthquake,  about  5  times  greater  than 
expected  from  Cannikin,  occurred  south 
of  Unlmak  IsUnd,  the  first  island  in  the 
Aleutian  chain  and  800  miles  east  of 
Amchltka,  causing  a  devastating  tsunami 
with  waves  as  high  as  105  feet.  On 
March  9,  1957  a  magnitude  8.3  earth- 
quake, over  10  times  greater  than  ex- 
pected from  Cannikin,  produced  waves 


about  40  feet  high  at  a  site  south  of  the 
Andreanof  Islands,  about  450  miles  east 
of  Amchltka.  In  February  and  March 
of  1956,  there  were  two  earthquakes  60- 
70  miles  west  of  Amchltka  with  magni- 
tudes of  7.75  and  7.3.  which  caused  run- 
ups locally  of  5  feet  and  1.5  feet,  respec- 
tively. A  quake  on  May  2, 1971,  of  magni- 
tude 7.1  close  to  Amchltka  caused  no  sea 
wave  whatsoever.  The  water  waves  gen- 
erated during  the  Milrow  test — magni- 
tude 6.6 — did  not  exceed  %  inch  in  deep 
water  and  none  in  shallow  water. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  move  to  an- 
other subject  in  connection  with  a  po.nt 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on 
the  need  for  the  test,  but  before  I  do  I 
would  like  to  honor  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  that  I  yield  to  him. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  like  to  note  that 
from  the  information  of  tests  I  received, 
they  did  not  have  the  explosive  power 
as  great  as  the  one  in  Cannikin.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  tests  that  are  scheduled 
for  Cannikin  will  be  an  exploding  device 
with  an  exploding  power  about  1,000 
times  more  powerful  than  the  Senator 
is  discussing. 

We  have  never  in  history  exploded  a  5 
megaton  device  underground  and  no 
matter  what  sciaitists  say,  as  long  as 
there  is  this  remote  possibility,  I  hate  to 
take  that  chance. 

We  are  going  to  explode  5  megatons, 
and  as  the  Senator  is  well  aware,  a  5 
megaton  explosive  device  is  1,000  times 
greater  than  the  one  we  exploded  on 
Amchltka. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  magnitude  will  be 
6.8  to  7.2  on  the  Rlchter  scale.  By  com- 
parison, the  great  1969  earthquake  in 
Alaska  started  out  with  6.5  on  the  Rlchter 
scale  and  went  to  8.4  on  the  Rlchter  scale. 
The  September  11.  1969.  earthquake  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands  started  with  5.2  on 
the  Rlchter  scale  and  peaked  at  6.6  on  the 
Rlchter  scale.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
5-megaton  blast  Cannikin  will  be  larger 
than  the  original  triggering  event  of  both 
of  those  earthquakes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  fof 
his  observation.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
or  two  further  comments  about  the  ob- 
servations by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

While  Cannikin  will  be  greater  than 
any  bomb  detonated  imderground  by  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  only  five  times 
greater  than  the  Milrow  test  which  was 
conducted  on  this  island.  It  will  be  lower 
than  the  detonation  by  the  Russians  on 
October  14,  1970,  at  Novaya  Zemlya, 
which  was  an  undergroimd  device  which 
had  an  estimated  yield  of  up  to  6  mega- 
tons. The  published  facts  on  Cannikin 
are  that  it  will  be  less  than  5  megatons. 
On  the  question  of  the  parallelism  be- 
tween earthquakes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  nuclear  tests  on  the  other,  I  suggest 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  lo- 
calized impact  of  a  single  detonation 
versus  the  more  generalized  effect  from 
a  natural  earthquake. 

There  never  has  been  an  aftershock 
from  and  nuclear  detonation  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  that 
was  more  than  about  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  original  magnitude  on  the  Rlchter 
scale.  There  is  no  direct  parallelism  be- 
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tveen  a  iwtMial  eartb<|ii«ke,  as  soch,  and 
a  point  detooatton  of  underground  tast. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  flmatflT  from  Alaiika  and  then  I  have 
one  final  point  on  necessity  for  the  test. 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  on  the  Soviet  blast. 
Dr.  Seaborc  stated  that  it  took  place  in 
a   noneartbquake   or   nonseismic    area. 
I  do  not  think  any  parallel  can  be  made 
with  Amchitka. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 

have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  chairman  has  15  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yl^d  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  take 
aU  the  time  he  needs  on  his  direct  state- 
ment but  if  he  is  asked  to  yield  by  the 
opponents  I  hope  that  time  comes  from 
the  time  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BAK£3l.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
necessity  for  this  test,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  David  Packard  and  the  accom- 
panying AEC  monorandum  and  other 
documents. 

I  recall  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
given  to  the  debate  on  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM  system,  first  and  second  phase, 
and  that  a  good  part  of  the  debate  was 
done  In  executive  session.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  there  Is  a  statement  by  De- 
puty Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  test 
to  produce  high  intensity  X-radlatlon 
calculated  to  destroy  incoming  reentry 
vehicles  and  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  we  are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  ball 
game  where  we  try  to  shoot  down  in- 
coming missiles. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  very  important. 
Without  this  X-ray  capability,  we  may 
have  a  totally  ineffective  system. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  upon  the  X-ray 
bombardment  in  an  exoatmospheric 
situation,  which  is  the  design  of  the 
Spartan  warhead  which  has  to  be 
tested  at  Cannikin  to  see  If  it  works, 
rests  the  only  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  effective  ABM  system.  We  are 
not  going  to  shoot  down  missiles  one  by 
one  to  prevent  attacks  on  the  United 
States,  and  we  may  intercept  their  path 
by  this  technique,  but  if  we  are  ever  to 
justify  any  sort  of  defensive  weaponry 
for  the  United  States,  it  has  to  be  based 
on  the  devdopments  in  the  Cannikin  test 
and  the  others  or  the  whcde  ABM  system 
goes  out  the  window. 

I  conclude,  as  I  started,  by  saying  that 
the  United  States  is  the  strongest,  most 
powerful,  most  moral  Nation  on  earth, 
and  It  rankles  me  that  many  urge  us  to 
put  our  entire  defense  posture  on  an 
ICBM  mentality — that  is,  that  we  can 
make  more  oflFensive  weapons  strike  Mos- 
cow than  they  can  make  strike  the  United 
States,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be- 
fit the  United  States  as  the  most  moral 
Nation,  and  that  we  must  find  some  other 
way  than  to  hold  100  million  Russians 
captive  and  hostage  to  our  ICBM  capa- 
bility. 


ABM  is  the  way.  ABM  must  be  tested. 
ABM  may  or  may  not  succeed,  but  we 
will  never  know  onleoB  we  detonate  Can- 
nikin to  see  if  It  is  possible  to  put  our 
national  defense  posture  on  that  weap- 
onry. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FOMC) .  If  he  is  not  already  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  be  may  be  so  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orda«d. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
spcmsor  of  amendment  260  to  the  pend- 
ing AEC  authorization  bill,  S.  2150. 1  rise 
to  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  pending  amendment  would  delay 
the  flve-megaton  Cannikin  test,  now 
scheduled  for  October  at  Amchitka  Is- 
land. Alaska,  imtil  late  next  spring  un- 
less national  security  considerations  in- 
tervene, in  which  event  Congress  will  be 
notified  and  have  an  opportimity  to 
render  a  fresh  judgment  on  the  matter 
as  it  then  stands. 

Specifically,  amendment  260  provides 
that  no  fimds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Authorization  Act  shall  be  used 
before  May  31,  1972,  to  detonate  any  im- 
dergroimd  nuclear  test  to  be  held  on 
Amchitka  Island. 

A  proviso  in  the  amendment  however 
provides  that  the  President  may  schedule 
such  a  test  on  the  groimds  of  compelling 
national  seciuity  requirements,  if  he  first 
submits  to  Congress,  no  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  the  test,  a  report  on  these  re- 
quirements. 

Recent  events  dictate  that,  as  a  mini- 
mal step,  the  Cannikin  test  should  be 
postponed.  Only  last  Thursday.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  electrified  the  Naticm  with 
his  dramatic  announcement  of  his 
"Opening  to  the  East,"  his  impending 
visit  to  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China. 

The  progress  in  the  SALT  talks,  the 
reduction  of  fighting  in  Vietnam,  the 
somewhat  more  flexible  postures  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  and  the  improved  out- 
look in  the  Middle  East  are  other  hopeful 
signs  that  the  great  powers  may  be  mov- 
ing into  a  period  of  general  detente. 

In  the  present  encouraging  atmosphere 
in  international  relations,  the  scheduled 
Cannikin  nuclear  blast  strikes  a  highly 
discordant  note.  The  postaponement  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  is  far  more  in 
time  with  today's  currents  and  tides 
toward  international  rapport. 

Actually,  while  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  to  postpone  the  Amchitka 
test,  which  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
support.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
holding  of  this  test,  even  more  than  I 
opposed  the  holding  there  of  the  1969 
Milrow  test,  which  involved  only  a  1- 
megaton  nuclear  device.  The  Cannikin 
test  Involves  a  5-megat<m  device. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  even  more 
so  now,  about  the  possibility  that  the 
test  explosion  might  generate  a  tsunami, 
or  seismic  tidal  wave,  which  would  bring 
widespread  destruction  and  possible  loss 
of  life  in  my  mld-Padfic  State  of  Hawaii 
and  in  the  other  areas  in  and  around 
the  Pacific  Basin. 


Four  times  In  the  last  25  years  tsuna- 
mis have  struck  Hawaii's  shores.  Each 
time  there  has  been  severe  property  dam- 
age. Twice  there  has  been  a  tragic  loss  of 
lives. 

The  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  Cannikin  test,  issued  by  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  terms  the  risk  of 
tsimami  damage  "negligible,"  but  it  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  oitirely.  While 
this  possibility  remains.  Cannikin  should 
not  be  held  on  Amchitka.  The  danger  to 
my  State  and  to  other  nearby  areas  in 
the  Pacific  Basin  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  the  meantime,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  today  to  vote 
for  the  pending  amendment  which  would 
postpone  the  Cannikin  test. 
•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  that  I  find 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Packard  very  in- 
teresting, and  I  think  we  have  seen  in 
these  three  sheets  probably  more  infor- 
mation than  we  have  been  privy  to  for 
some  time.  I  think  it  will  be  valuable 
not  only  to  us  in  assessing  ABM,  but  to 
others  who  will  partake  in  the  dialog. 

I  know  the  committee  has  agonized 
over  this  matter.  I  think  it  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution,  but  I  think  reason- 
able men  differ.  I  think  the  direction 
should  lie  in  a  broader  public  analysis 
than  has  been  brought  to  the  subject 
matter  in  the  past.  I  do  not  confine  that 
to  myself.  I  mean  that  in  the  parame- 
ters of  the  whole  Nation.  If  everybody 
will  think  about  this,  I  think  everybody, 
to  some  degree,  can  make  a  contribution. 

I  note  in  Secretary  Psickard's  letter  he 
makes  what  I  consider  to  be  an  impor- 
tant point  on  page  3  in  the  second  para- 
graph: 

The  CkniiUuui  test  can  be  fired  without 
lmp<»tant  detrimental  Impact. 

That  is  a  pretty  definitive  statement. 
We  go  then  to  the  AEC  Cfiumikin  envi- 
ronmental statement  and  we  see  a  meas- 
ure of  contradiction.  These  contradic- 
tions have  raised,  and  they  should  raise, 
a  large  question  mark  about  the  impact 
on  the  environment.  I  quote  from  the 
AEC  environmental  statement: 

No  significant  environmental  Impact  can 
be  expected  from  the  seismic  activity  caused 
by  the  CANNIKIN  test.  The  poeslblllty  of  the 
CANNIKIN  test  "triggering"  an  earthquake 
with  seismic  energy  comparable  to  or  greater 
than  that  produced  by  the  explosion  Itself  Is 
very  unllliely. 

This  is  different  language — the  words 
are  "very  unlikely."  I  go  further: 

since  the  understanding  of  earthquake 
mechanisms  Is  stUl  developing — 

I  want  to  imderscore  that,  "still  de- 
veloping."; it  wipes  out  the  possibility 
of  definitive  scientific  safety  state- 
ments— 

stlU  developing  and  is  not  yet  sufficient  for 
exact  calculations,  the  poeslbUlty  of  such  an 
occurrence  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Of  course,  the  writers  of  the  Environ- 
mental 102  Statement  are. not  political 
appointees.  These  are  scientists  who 
came  together  and  made  these  state- 
ments, and  I  think  that  the  statements 
should  be  the  cause  of  some  concern 
among  the  membership  of  this  body. 
They  represent  some  expertise  on  the  en- 
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vironmental  side.  I  think  we  should  look 
also  for  expertise  on  the  armaments  side, 
because  I  am  not  an  expert  and  I,  like 
my  colleagues,  seek  the  advice  of  the  ex- 
perts. 

I  think  It  is  Interesting  that  in  Secre- 
tary Packard's  letter  he  talks  about  this 
and  says  that  Cannikin  is  essential  and 
must  be  done.  In  fact,  I  quote  him: 

The  measTurements  of  device  performance 
which  wUl  be  obtained  from  the  tests  are 
essential  In  my  view  to  the  optimum  defen- 
sive deployments  .  .  . 

Any  smalysiB  of  English  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  if  we  do  not  approve 
this,  if  they  do  not  blow  this  Cannikin 
test,  my  God,  we  will  not  have  a  credible 
defense. 

Instead  of  quoting  from  an  appointee, 
or  a  person  who  has  a  persuasion,  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  a  person  who 
I  think  has  some  very  imusual  creden- 
tials, Harold  M.  Agnew.  Director  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientiflc  Laboratories,  testi- 
fying before  Senator  STMiNGToit's  sub- 
committee in  April  1971.  He  was  asked  a 
question  by  Senator  Stmington: 

In  your  article,  you  opposed  the  use  of 
blgh-yleld  warheads  for  ABM,  such  as  the  one 
used  In  Spartan.  Do  you  stlU  oppose  their 
use? 

This  is  the  answer  from  Dr.  Agnew: 
I  don't  think  I  opposed  the  use.  I  said  that 
they  would  be  useful  In  a  Umlted  way. 

In  a  limited  way.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  scientific  Director.  That  is  a  far 
cry  from  Secretary  Packard's  statement 
that  the  tests  are  essential  for  optimum 
defense. 

I  think  that  contradiction  bespeaks  a 
world  of  information,  and  should  in- 
voke a  world  of  concern.  All  we  are  ask- 
ing for.  of  course,  is  a  delay.  What  a 
tragedy  it  would  be — and  I  hope  I  am 
110  percent  wrong — ^for  these  gentlemen 
who  have  labored  hard  on  this  commit- 
tee, who  have  worked  hard  and  diligently 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  it- 
self, fine  administrators  all;  what  a 
tragedy  and  what  a  blow  it  would  be 
upon  their  lives  if  this  test  did  occur 
and  it  did  occasion  a  major  disaster.  I 
think  those  individuals  would  carry  a 
blot  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  that  they 
could  barely  tolerate. 

I  think  XhaX  question  mark  itself 
should  certainly  be,  if  not  propulsion 
enough  to  cancel  the  test,  certainly  be 
reason  to  postpone  it,  because  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  it  may  be  easily 
determined  that  obviously  these  tests 
are  not  necessary  because  of  the  small 
margin  of  Information  that  would  be 
added  to  our  total  defense  posture. 

I  have  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator— and  I  hope  Senators  will  consider 
It  prior  to  voting — a  one-page  fact  sheet 
of  what  I  believe  is  involved  in  this  re- 
spect. I  would  hope  that  attaches  who 
are  present,  as  Senators  come  to  the  floor 
to  vote,  would  call  this  one-page  state- 
ment to  their  attention.  It  might  give 
them  a  possibility  different  view  on  the 
course  they  should  oAopt  in  voting. 

It  addition  to  Dr.  Agnew,  we  have  an- 
other distinguished  scientist.  Dr.  Herbert 
York,  the  former  Department  of  Defense 
Director  of  Research  and  Engineering 


under  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, who  stated  that  Cannikin,  which 
was  conceived  in  1966,  is  now  unneces- 
sary. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  Cannikin  has 
been  placed  on  a  trajectory  of  no  return, 
because  of  the  inertia  of  biureaucracy, 
the  inertia  of  the  system.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  cannot  reexamine  periodi- 
cally these  courses  of  action. 

I,  beginning  in  1969,  introduced  a  very 
humble  bill  in  April  of  that  year,  asking 
not  for  a  delay,  not  for  a  moratorium, 
but  simply  that  Congress  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  study  for  1  year  the  safety 
and  the  possible  hazards  associated  with 
underground  testing. 

That  bill  never  received  a  hearing  and 
never  received  tmy  real  consideration  im- 
til the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  hearing  at  my  behest  as  a  result 
of  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Canada.  Obviously, 
the  place  for  that  hearing  would  have 
been  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  I  would  have  hoped  that  it 
might  have  taken  place  there;  but  pow- 
ers more  powerful  than  I  felt  it  was  not 
necessary. 

I  still  think  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  make  some  Judgment  on  the  testing 
and  on  the  safety  question,  not  for  what 
might  happen  immediately — nothing 
may  happen  in  October,  when  this  but- 
ton is  pressed — but  for  what  we  are 
creating  under  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  this  particularly  earthquake-prone 
area:  little  bombs,  little  time-capsules, 
our  legacy  to  a  future  era.  We  set  up 
these  little  capsules  that  could  be  rup- 
tured or  fissured  at  any  time,  in  any 
earthquake.  There  has  been  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in 
this  area.  Were  (me  of  these  capsules 
ruptured,  be  it  Milrow  or  be  it  Cannikin, 
we  could  suffer  contamination  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  North  Pacific,  which  contain 
the  largest  salmon  runs  in  the  world, 
which  provide  not  only  Alaska's  most  im- 
portant Industry,  but  an  industry  that 
affects  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
peoples'  ability  to  feed  the  world,  which 
is  so  hungry. 

Ihat  we  could  deliberately  set  up  these 
capsules  of  potential  destruction  really 
makes  one  wonder  how  compelling  things 
must  be  for  us  to  do  this  for  our  survival. 
We  have  ample  testimony,  on  one  side, 
that  we  do  not  need  this  explosion  at 
this  point  at  all,  and  yet  it  has  its  pro- 
ponents in  spite  of  the  environmental 
statement,  which  I  think  we  can  say  in 
all  candor  was  not  volunteered  by  the 
AEC,  but  which  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  prodding  of  elements  outside  of  the 
AEC  and  outside  of  those  who  are  push- 
ing for  this  Cannikin  test. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  alternative 
argument  tmd  dialog  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  pursued  at  greater  length  and  much 
beyond  today.  Regardless  of  what  course 
of  action  the  Senate  takes,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  adopt  his  own 
course  of  action.  He  has  not  received  rec- 
ommendations. I  hope  he  will  see  the  wis- 
dom, within  his  own  competence,  based 
upon  the  divided  recommendations  that 
he  will  receive — because  he  will  receive 
recommendations  that  it  is  vital  to  our 


defense  and  he  will  receive  recommenda- 
tions from  equally  competent  scientists 
and  technicians  that  it  is  not  necessary — 
of  opting  for  cancellation  or  postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
h^ve  remaining?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TOK- 
net)  .  The  Senator  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRO  a  statonent  which  I  sub- 
mitted May  28,  1971,  to  a  hearing  held 
in  Alaska,  a  document  prepared  by  Rep- 
resentative GuDE  and  myself  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law, 
and  a  copy  of  the  fact  sheet  which  I  have 
had  placed  on  each  Senator's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 
Statbkknt  bt  MncK  Oravkl,  Atomic  BNOtOT 

COMMIBSION    HEASINGS    ON    AMCIUTKA    NV- 

CLKAa  Test 

The  explosion  of  a  five-megaton  nodear 
bomb  more  than  a  mile  beneath  the  sxuface 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  seismlcally  active 
regions  oresenta  Alaskans  and  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Rim  with  some  element  of  risk. 

The  risk  Is  undeniable.  The  AEC  admits  It 
In  the  most  recent  environmental  Impact 
statement  dealing  with  the  Cannikin  test. 
No  competent  scientific  authority  will  tes- 
tify that  the  test  is  absolutely  safe. 

What  the  AEC  does  say  Is  that  the  risk 
Is  small  anu.  when  balanced  against  the  Im- 
portance of  the  test  to  our  national  seeu- 
rity,  the  risk  Is  acceptable. 

The  ABM  weapon  Is  not  eesential  to  our 
national  seciirlty.  But  even  If  It  were,  the 
I^MUtan  warhead,  which  would  be  tested  in 
Cannikin,  Is  only  a  very  supplemental  mis- 
sile In  the  ABM  system.  And,  even  If  one 
believes  the  ABM  Is  necessary  and  the  Spar- 
tan missile  is  necessary,  the  proptoeed  teat 
wUl  not  significanUy  resolve  many  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  perfmmance  of  the 
basic  Spartan. 

Certainly,  If  Cannikin  goes  ahead  as  sched- 
uled, scientists  will  leam  something.  But 
going  ahead  to  marginally  improve  our  ar- 
senal of  Information  Is  not  the  same  as  going 
ahead  with  development  of  a  weapon  to  In- 
sure our  very  siirvival.  The  risk  versus  ben- 
efit scales  tip  differently. 

Prior  to  the  1969  one-megaton  test  at 
Amchitka.  I  succeeded  in  having  public  hear- 
ings called  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Ova  weapons  program  and 
national  security  were  dealing  then  with  a 
test  one-fifth  the  megatonnage  of  the  pro- 
posed Cannikin  test. 

In  1969,  a  number  of  competent  authori- 
ties directed  their  attention  to  the  benefit- 
risk  question.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Frank 
Press,  perhaps  the  leading  and  most  re- 
spected seismologist  In  the  field.  Here  Is  what 
he  said: 

"...  I  would  assoclAte  a  definite  though 
small  risk  with  large  nuclear  explosions  In 
seismic  belts  like  Amchitka.  The  very  smaU 
posEibility  of  very  large  damage  must  be  bal- 
anced against  national  security  needs.  In  my 
opinion,  the  need  to  test  at  these  large  yields 
must  be  very  compelling  to  Justify  the  risk." 

Numerous  authorities  offered  slmUar  tes- 
timony. One  was  Dr.  Kenneth  Pitzer,  then 
President  of  Stanford  University  and  chair- 
man of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  White 
House  to  Inveatlgatc  the  safety  of  under- 
ground nuclear  teats. 

Hie  oommlMlon's  conclusions,  published 
In  what  became  known  as  the  "Pttaer  Re- 
port," were,  in  part: 
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"The  Panel  U  serioualy  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  earthqiiakes  resulting  from 
Urge-jield  nuclear  tests.  Although  the  pos- 
sibility that  underground  nuclear  tests 
might  initiate  one  or  more  earthquakes  has 
been  suggested  In  the  past,  new  and  signifi- 
cant evidence  demonstrates  that  small 
earthquakes  do  actually  occur  both  Im- 
mediately after  a  large  yield  test  explosion 
and  In  the  following  weeks.  The  largest  of 
the  obaerred  associated  after-shocks  have 
been  between  one  and  two  magnitudes  leas 
than  the  explosion  Itself.  However,  there  does 
not  now  appear  to  be  a  basis  for  eliminating 
the  possibility  that  a  large  test  explosion 
might  induce,  either  immediately  or  after  a 
period  ot  time,  a  severe  earthquake  of  suf- 
ficiently large  magnitude  to  cause  serious 
damage  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  test 
site." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  and  no  doubt,  llie 
risk  of  earthquake  exists.  The  extent  of  risk 
cannot  be  measured  becaiise  no  one  knows 
with  assurance  the  geologic  substructure  at 
the  region,  or  the  mechanism  that  creates 
earthquakes,  or  the  effect  of  man-made  ex- 
plosions on  a  selsmlcally  volatile  region. 

That  Is  why  the  AJEC's  environmental  im- 
pact statement  does  not  rtlianlwB  the  pos- 
sibility at  earthquakes. 

"Because  the  understanding  of  earthquake 
m«..h«ni«iin«  u  Btlll  develc^lng  and  is  not  yet 
suffldent  for  exact  calculations,"  the  ABC  re- 
port says,  "the  poaslblllty  at  such  an  occur- 
lenoe  cannot  be  ruled  out." 

As  evidence  that  the  risk  Is  small,  the  AEC 
offers  the  results  of  the  1969  Mllrow  test  and 
experience  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

Any  competent  statistician  would  question 
the  use  of  the  Nevada  experience  in  calculat- 
ing the  odds  for  a  five  megaton  test  In 
Alaska.  Ovx  nation  has  never  before  con- 
ducted a  five  megaton  underground  test 
anywhere.  And  certainly,  the  Nevada  tests.  In 
a  selsmlcally  quiet  area,  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  experience  In  Alaska  where  the  earth 
la  violently  unstable. 

Nevertheless,  the  AEC  Is  confident  that  the 
five  megaton  test,  a  test  without  precedent. 
In  an  area  about  which  nothing  is  known 
except  its  volatility,  will  produce  no  sur- 
prtaes. 

In  1064,  the  AEC  categorically  claimed  that 
underground  nuclear  tests  would  not  trig- 
ger natural  earthquakes  except  under  ex- 
tremely unusiial  circumstances.  But  after  the 
oixperlence  of  six  one-megaton  bomb  tests  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site,  that  assurance  was 
completely  reversed.  Now  the  AEC  says  that 
laif(e  explosions  invariably  trigger  natural 
earthquakes. 

And.  keep  In  mind,  the  Alaska  test  site  was 
developed  only  because  the  planned  explo- 
sions were  foimd  to  be  too  big  and  too  dan- 
gerous for  Nevada. 

In  rationallztng  in  advance  the  possibility 
that  a  large  earthquake  may  follow  the  Can- 
nikin test,  the  AEC  says  that  such  an  occur- 
rence might  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The 
agency  argues  that  by  triggering  a  natural 
earthquake  prematurely,  the  pent  up  energy 
would  not  be  as  great  as  it  would  have  been 
tt  allowed  to  release  naturally. 

A  vast  body  of  scientific  opinion  views  the 
earthquake  in  itself  as  a  triggering  mecha- 
nism. The  great  Alaska  earthquake  of  1964 
began  with  a  shock  of  about  6.5  and  trig- 
gered Itself  to  a  peak  of  8.4.  The^AleutUn 
Islands  earthqiiake  of  September  11,  1969, 
began  with  a  shock  measured  at  5.3  and 
peaked  at  6.6. 

Cannikin  may  provide  a  trigger  of  between 
6.8  and  7.3.  What  type  at  taierzj  can  be 
released  with  that  kind  of  trigger?  No  one 
knows. 

We  may  discover  that  the  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded near  a  previotisly  unknown  fault  line. 
that  no  natural  earthquake  was  poised, 
waiting  to  occur,  and  the  predictions  of  the 
agency  will  be  borne  out.  I  would  say  in  all 
fairness,  that  the  odds  are  on  that  side. 
The  possibility  of  an  accident  is  only  that — 


a  posBlbUity — not  a  probability.  But  the  risk 
is  there  because  this  test  Is  a  gamble  with 
the  unknown. 

And  mppose  there  la  an  accident,  a  mis- 
take. Suppose  there  la.  aa  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  saya  It,  an  imminent  e&rth- 
qtttke  very  near  Amchltka,  for  which  Can- 
nikin Is  the  trigger. 

Would  Cannikin's  7  point  Blchtw  scale 

reading,  combined  with  a  7  point  natural 

earthquake  remain  a  harmless  7  point  event? 

The  odds  shift  markedly  against  such  an 

eventuality  occurring  without  some  toll. 

The  AEC  believes  the  magnitude  of  shock 
would  be  sllgbUy  greater  If  both  events 
occurred  together.  At  7  points  on  the  Rlch- 
ter  scale  we  are  already  courting  the  birth 
of  a  tsunami  wave.  If  7  and  7  add  up  to  7.5, 
such  a  wave  is  a  certainty.  The  AEC's  own 
literature  lists  7.5  as  the  level  of  shock  at 
which  a  dangerous  tsunami  Is  certain  to 
occxir. 

That  la  not  the  only  danger.  The  move- 
ment of  unsuspected  subsurface  faults  would 
wipe  out  the  base  upon  which  the  AEC  has 
confidently  made  its  argument  about  the 
containment  of  radioactivity.  If  the  sub- 
surface structure  moves  in  unpredicted  ways, 
the  radioactive  waste  could  find  a  funnel  to 
the  surface. 

The  botnb  explosion  will  create  a  cavity 
about  the  length  of  two  football  fields  and 
will  do  so  instantaneously.  The  «nvlr<xi- 
mental  statement  assumes  that  the  cavity 
will  contain  the  radioactivity,  both  imme- 
diately and  in  the  long  term,  to  prevent 
underground  radiated  water  from  reaching 
the  surface  within  1,000  years. 

But  the  impact  statement  also  Includes 
what  the  AEC  terms  an  "unlikely  possi- 
bility." That  Is,  that  the  water  within  the 
cavity  chimney  system  created  by  the  blast 
becomes  mixed  and  fiows  through  a  system 
of  inter-connectlng  rock  fracturea.  This 
model  is  likened  to  an  "open  crooked  pipe" 
through  which  radiated  water  would  reach 
the  surface  within  two  or  three  years  and 
fiow  into  the  ocean  concentrations  of  radio- 
activity 1,200  times  the  level  considered  safe. 
That  process  would  continue  for  an  esti- 
mated 130  years. 

The  AEC  downgrades  this  possibility  and 
downgrades  the  effects  if  It  should  occur. 

But  the  risk  of  error  is  taken  seriously  by 
Alaskans  who  have  an  enormous  economic 
stake  in  the  resources  of  the  sea. 

In  these  days  when  the  nation  is  deeply 
concerned  about  mercury  poisoning  and  the 
market  for  seafood  products  has  fallen  off 
sharply,  even  the  suspicion  that  radioactive 
water  is  leaUng  to  the  surface  could  dev- 
astate the  market  for  all  fishery  species  of 
the  North  Pacific. 

I  am  not  satisfied  by  assiu«nces  that 
radioactive  waste  U  dUuted  by  seawater. 
Radioactivity  reconcentrates  In  seafood. 
Those  who  dumped  mercury  In  seawater  told 
us  it  was  safely  diluted.  But  now  we  find 
the  larger  fish  concentrate  mercxiry  at  levels 
dangerous  for  those  who  eat  them.  DDT  is 
such  a  problem  it  is  being  outlawed  by  some 
states.  Comparatively,  certain  radionuclides 
like  Strontium  and  Cesslum,  have  fabulously 
greater  reconcentratlon  features  in  the  food 
chain. 

The  danger  that  radioactivity  wlU  escape 
is  no  less  than  the  danger  that  an  earth- 
quake may  be  triggered.  Indeed,  these  two 
actions  could  inter-react,  the  earthquake  af- 
fecting the  cavity;  not  only  the  cavity  caused 
by  Cannikin,  but  the  cavity  caused  by  Mil- 
row.  For  the  Mllrow  test  produced  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  radioactive  waste  that  could 
still  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  ground- 
water, or  through  an  unsuspected  fault 
opened  by  a  natural  earthquake  or  the  Can- 
nikin test  Itself. 

And   what   If   the   Cannikin   Mllrow   and 
Longsbot  cavities  all  leaked  concurrently? 
That  problem  is  not  dealt  with  In  the  en- 
vironmental statement. 
One    may    accept    without    question    the 


AEC's  assurances  that  all  will  go  wtU.  But 
all  too  often,  such  forecasts  have  not  been 
home  out  by  circumstances. 

Last  December  18,  Project  Baneberry  was 
detonated  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  The  earth 
at  that  location  had  an  unexpectedly  high 
water  content.  The  explosion  ruptured  the 
ground  and  sent  radioactivity  spewing  over 
many  states,  contaminating  hundreds  of 
workers. 

No  environmental  impact  statement  Issued 
prior  to  that  test  would  have  concluded  that 
such  a  mistake  was  possible.  Yet  the  geology 
of  Nevada  certainly  Is  far  better  known  than 
the  geology  of  the  Aleutians. 

Project  Long  Shot,  the  60  kiloton  test  con- 
ducted at  Amchltka  In  196S,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  leak  radioactivity  for  hundreds  of 
years.  But  only  a  few  months  after  the  test 
radioactivity  surfaced  in  at  least  two  small 
fresh  water  ponds. 

The  AEC  did  not  expect  8trontlum-90  to 
accumulate  In  mUk. 

The  AEC  did  not  expect  its  1964  test  in 
Mississippi  to  cause  9600,000  in  property 
damage. 

The  AEC  did  not  expect  its  800-kiIoton  test 
In  January,  1968,  In  central  Nevada  to  rock 
an  area  as  wide  as  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  East 
and  San  Francisco  to  the  West — but  It  did. 

Ten  percent  of  the  tests  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  have  unexpectedly  leaked. 

Less  is  known  about  the  effects  of  a  five 
megaton  explosion  than  any  explosion  the 
AEC  has  detonated  anywhere  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

Less  is  known  about  the  geology  of  the 
Aleutians  than  has  been  known  about  any 
subsurface  area  in  which  the  AEC  has  con- 
ducted exp>erlments. 

To  go  ahead  with  this  test  is  courting  a 
rUk  of  a  magnitude  we  cannot  determine. 
The  risk  Is  not  worth  taking.  Our  national 
security  will  not  be  imperiled  If  the  test  Is 
cancelled. 

Since  this  is  an  experiment,  and  It  is  the 
nature  of  experinientatlon  that  sometimes 
things  do  not  go  as  planned,  I  wonder  at 
the  AEC's  assurance  that  this  is  the  last  test 
at  the  Amchltka  site. 

If  scientists  do  not  le€ui>  what  they  hope 
to  learn  from  this  test,  would  not  that  neces- 
sitate a  further  test  of  equal  magnitude? 

If  not.  If  we  can  stop  testing  at  Amchltka 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  Cannikm,  why 
is  Cannikin  considered  so  Important  to  our 
national  security? 

This  question  Is  not  answered  In  the  Im- 
pact statement,  but  certainly  Is  critical  to 
the  entire  issue. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Alaska 
has  had  an  extended  and  rather  uniform  his- 
tory In  dealing  with  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission proposals  for  teats  in  Alaska. 

In  1960,  the  AEC  proposed  to  blast  a  deep 
water  harbor  in  northwest  Alaska  utilizing 
an  atomic  bomb.  Plans  went  ahead  until 
Alaska  scientists  and  state  leaders  expressed 
their  opposition.  Such  an  explosion  would 
have  serlouly  affected  the  delicate  food  chain 
of  the  North.  A  food  chain  that  already  has 
suffered  adverse  effects  from  the  atmospheric 
testing  of  the  fifties  and  early  sixties. 

Even  today,  body  burdens  of  radioactivity 
carried  by  some  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  the 
North  are  far  beyond  normal  measurements. 

When  Project  Long  Shot  was  proposed  for 
1966,  the  AEC  said  it  would  not  be  the  fore- 
runner of  any  test  series,  but  rather  a  one- 
shot  experiment. 

Yet,  two  years  later,  the  AEC  was  back 
again,  with  massive  plans  for  conversion  of 
Amchltka  Island — A  Wildlife  Refuge — into  a 
major  new  test  site. 

Prior  to  the  Mllrow  experiment  consider- 
able opposition  was  expressed  by  the  Alaska 
public  and  by  elected  leaders.  The  day  of  the 
test,  which  the  AEC  confidently  said  would 
produce  no  harmful  effects — the  ClvU  Defense 
network  was  alerted  all  along  the  Northern 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Navy  moved  its  Kodlak 
Emergency  Hospital  to  higher  ground. 
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Now  we  f  aoa  the  largest  test  yet. 

Along  with  other  Alaakana.  I  wUh  to 
emphasise  my  oppoeltlon. 

The  twt  Is  xu>t  neceessry,  and  It  Is  not 
without  risk.  Alaskans  and  the  people  who 
live  along  the  Pacific  Rim  should  not  be 
asked  to  accept  such  a  risk  for  ao  question- 
able a  purpose. 

I  urge  that  the  test  be  cancelled,  the  Island 
fully  restored  and  that  the  AK3  count 
Amchltka  and  Alaska  out  of  any  future  plans 
for  the  detonation  of  atomic  bombs. 

RxpoKT  oif  U.S.  UirtMeacaouND  Nuclxax 

TBrrxNO:  CAMNntnt  as  a  Casx  n*  Pomr 

(A  research  paper  prepared  by  Senator  Mmx 

Obavxi.  and  Congressman  Oiuaxt  Ouox) 

As  with  most  complex  Issues  there  are 
many  facets  to  the  question  of  continued 
underground  nuclear  testing.  The  authors 
have  chosen  to  organize  their  remarks 
around  the  weapon  system,  environmental 
and  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  issue. 

Tat  manageability  of  the  topic  and  Im- 
mediacy of  the  issue  the  proposed  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  6-megaton  Cannikin 
test  planned  for  FaU  of  1971  at  Amchltka, 
Alaska  has  been  chosen  as  the  instant  case. 
This  massive  test  was  examined  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  three  considerations  men- 
tioned above.  On  all  three  counts:  (1)  mis- 
sion and  weapon  system  usefulness,  (2)  en- 
vironmental costs  and  dangers,  and  (3) 
Induced  reactions  In  foreign  affairs,  the  pre- 
sumed benefits  of  the  AEC  underground 
nuclear  test  planned  for  the  Fall  In  Alaska 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  risks. 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  authors  that 
the  test  should  be  cancelled. 

1.   THX  WEAPON  STSTEM  ABCUMKNT 

The  basic  problems  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  defense  posture  today  remain  those 
that  we  have  learned  to  Uve  with  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Our  fundamental  premise 
has  always  been  that  the  United  States  must 
be  strong  enough  to  convince  any  woxild-be 
aggressor  that  an  attack  on  us  would  be 
suicidal. 

We  have  created  capacity  for  varied  nu- 
clear retaliatory  response  in  our  land-based, 
undersea,  and  strategic  bomber  forces.  That 
awesome  combination  still  affords  the  best 
guarantee  against  any  Soviet  or  Chinese  first 
strike.  Even  the  most  pessimistic  of  strategic 
nuclear  thinkers  has  never  asserted  that  an 
aggressor  could  succeed  In  knocking  out  all 
elements  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  simul- 
taneously. As  long  as  the  most  Invulnerable 
of  our  strategic  forces — our  fleet  of  nuclear 
submarines  armed  with  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don missiles — remains  intact,  no  nation  on 
earth  can  undertake  an  attack  on  the  United 
States    without   Inviting  self-destruction. 

The  debate  over  the  ABM  stems  from  the 
growing  realization  that  the  value  of  fixed, 
land-based  missiles,  such  as  our  Minutemen, 
is  slowly  but  surely  being  eroded  by  advanc- 
ing technology.  The  ever-Increasing  range 
and  accuracy  of  enemy  missiles,  and  the  con- 
current revolution  In  the  design  of  nuclear 
warheads  for  those  missiles,  now  enables  an 
aggressor  to  deliver  not  one  blow  per  rocket 
but  several,  of  tremendovis  power,  either  in 
a  pre-set  pattern  or  against  widely  scattered 
Individual  targets. 

Even  m  their  imposing  concrete  silos, 
therefore,  our  Minutemen  day  by  day  are 
losing  a  degree  of  their  potency  in  the  stra- 
tegic equation.  This  fact  should  suggest  a 
number  of  possible  alternatives  to  us,  since 
BO  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  halt  the 
progress  of  military  technology  or  nuclear 
weaponry. 

We  can  try  to  further  harden  the  emplace- 
ments of  our  land-based  missiles,  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  their  capacity  to  withstand  a 
near  or  direct  hit.  Or,  we  can  take  ova  mis- 
siles out  of  their  slloa  and  try  to  make  them 
mobUe,  poaaibly  through  reinstallation  on 


qpeeUUy  eosutructed  tnOna.  at  In  aurtaoe 
ve— «li  soMttared  aeroaa  tha  ocaans. 

Tnirtfrart.  both  this  Adminlstzvtlon  and  the 
last  have  rhnann  to  pursue  still  another 
course — to  try  to  lengthen  the  life  of  our 
ftxl«t<"g  minutemen  by  superimposing  a  pro- 
tectlTe  antl-mlsadle  defense,  with  the  goal  of 
interdicting  and  destroying  enemy  rockets 
in  space  or  In  outer  earth  atmosphere  before 
they  can  reach  their  targets.  This  is  the  safe- 
guard system  and  it  is  one  component  of  this 
system  that  Is  planned  for  testing  at  the  AEC 
test  site  in  Ani'*''*^^*  Alaska  in  October  of 
this  year  In  a  test  dubbed  Cannikin. 

The  AEC  was  forced  to  move  from  its 
former  test  sites  in  Nevada  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West  in  order  to  detonate  any  weapon 
of  larger  than  one  megaton  size — that  is, 
fifty  times  the  size  of  the  bomb  that  all  but 
obliterated  Hiroshima  in  1945. 

To  conduct  such  tests  in  those  western 
states,  even  underground,  would  involve  di- 
rect seismic  danger  to  cities  as  Las  Vegas, 
Reno,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

So  in  order  to  climb  the  ladder  of  atomic 
escalation  in  greater  freedom,  the  AEC  shifted 
its  test  operations  to  the  Aleutian  Chain,  to 
the  Island  of  Amchltka,  which  lies  on  top 
of  one  of  the  most  treacherous  earthquake 
zones  in  the  world.  The  AEC  set  the  stage  in 
1969  with  the  so-caUed  Mllrow  test  involv- 
ing a  one-megaton  explosion  at  Amchltka. 
At  that  time  concern  was  expressed  not  only 
about  immediate  danger  to  Alaska  and  the 
West  coast,  but  the  chances  for  surface  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  material  over  Canada, 
Scandinavia,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  obligations  the  U.S.  assumed  im- 
der  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

No  one  including  the  AEC,  knew  exactly 
what  would  happen  in  MUrow.  But  when  the 
worst  fears  of  triggering  an  earthquake  or 
cataclysmic  tidal  waves  were  not  realized, 
the  AEC  took  this  as  license  to  proceed  with 
planning  for  a  significantly  bigger  test  shot 
In  Amchltka,  Cannikin. 

The  best  experts  outside  the  government 
have  estimated  that  the  maximum  yidd  of 
Cannikin  probably  will  be  in  the  range  of 
five  megatons,  in  order  to  produce  effects 
sufficiently  greater  than  those  previously  at- 
tained by  one  megaton  tests  in  Nevada  and 
Amchltka.  ThU  five  megaton  value  also  would 
be  consistent  with  the  announced  depth  of 
the  Cannikin  event. 

It  is  important  to  establish  the  link  be- 
tween the  Cannikin  test  and  the  safeguard 
system.  Although  neither  the  Department 
of  Defense  nor  the  AEC  has  made  a  specific 
admission  of  this  fact,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  Cannikin  wUl  be  a  test  of  a  Spartan 
anti-ballistic  missUe  warhead,  and  Spartan 
of  course  is  one  of  the  two  missiles  employed 
in  the  safeguard  system. 

So  far  the  AEC  has  said  only  that  Cannikin 
will  be  "a  vital  part  of  the  U.S.  weapons  de- 
velopment program."  Strategic  analysts  have 
pointed  out  that  the  only  Defense  Depart- 
ment weapons  programs  now  "vitally"  in  need 
of  tests  of  high  yield  warheads  are  the  Spar- 
tan ABM  and  the  MtRV  warheads  for  the 
Poseidon  and  Minutemen  missiles.  But  the 
latter  two  warheads  clearly  will  fall  in  the 
less  than  one  megaton  range,  so  that  leaves 
Spartan. 

More  recently  administration  members 
have  talked  of  the  need  for  an  "improved 
Spartan  with  much  lower  yield"  to  be  ready 
in  1976  to  supplant  the  basic  Spartan,  i.e.,  a 
second  generation  system  would  be  the  new 
requirement.' 

In  short  the  Cannikin  test  appears  to  be 
designed  to  advance  the  development  of  a 
large  warhead  for  an  inferlM^,  first  generation 
Spartan  missile,  which  even  Pentagon  ex- 
perts concede  will  soon  be  out  of  date,  and 
whose  capabilities  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
only  ABM  mission  approved  by  the  Senate 
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Aimed  Services  Committee.  To  make  It  evoi 
dearar.  If  SALT  leads  to  mutual  limitation  at 
ABM  defenses  to  national  c^itala.  then  the 
standard  Spartan  missile  and  Cannikin  will 
not  be  needed. 

In  that  light  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  for  a  test  program  with  such 
dubious  prospective  value,  and  with  such  se- 
rious environmental  risks,  is  sheer  folly.  At 
the  very  least,  authorization  for  Cannikin 
should  be  postponed  until  the  probatAe  le- 
sults  of  SALT  are  more  app<irent. 

The  most  recent  authoritative  statements 
on  the  technical  deficiencies  and  shakey  ra- 
tionale for  the  Spartan  missile  and  hence  the 
Cannikin  test  came  out  of  the  May  hearings 
on  the  subject  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  The 
statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  c<»talns  a  tightly  logi- 
cal and  persuasive  argument  for  cancellation 
of  this  imderground  nuclear  test.  Parts  of 
this  statement  are  here  excerpted  without 
further  attribution  to  conclude  this  section.* 
The  Federation's  starting  point  is  a  con- 
clusion of  the  Pitzer  report  (an  independent 
study  of  Cannikin  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
1968)  that,  "the  need  for  these  tests  must  be 
compelling  if  they  are  to  be  conducted  in  the 
face  of  the  posaible  risks  that  have  been 
identified."  (Emphasis  added.) 

/«  Cannilcin  a  Compelling  Necesaity? 
The  following  questions  arise  in  applying 
the  "compelling"  necessity  criterion  of  the 
Pitzer  report:  (1)  Is  Cannikin  a  compelling 
necessity  to  deploy  the  basic  Spartan?  (2)  If 
so,  is  the  basic  Spartan  a  compelling  neces- 
sity for  the  defense  of  Minuteman?  Is  the  ba- 
sic Spartan  a  compelling  necessity  for  the 
defense  of  bomber  bases  or  of  national  com- 
mand authorities? 

Is  Cannikin  a  Compelling  Necessity  to  De- 
ploy the  Basic  Spartan? 

The  AEC  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment argues  only  that  a  failure  to  proceed 
with  Cannikin  woxild  "severely  hamper"  the 
"development  of  nuclear  weapons  technol- 
ogy." Thus  the  AEC  does  not  claim  that  a 
failure  to  proceed  with  Cannikin  would,  for 
example,  preclude  the  deployment  of  a 
weapon  system  necessary  to  national  secu- 
rity. Indeed,  confidence  In  ^artan,  and  esti- 
mates of  its  effectiveness,  cannot  be  substan- 
tially Improved  even  with  unlimited  tests.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Spartan  warhead  will  detonate:  and  confi- 
dence in  the  warhead's  effectiveness  depends 
more  critically  on  other  considerations:  The 
tactics  used  by  the  Soviets  (numbers  and 
kinds  of  decoys,  sUnultanlety  of  arrival,  sepa- 
ration of  incoming  warheads,  etc.) ;  the  fail- 
lu-e  of  Spartan  to  fire  (reliability  of  missUe. 
computer  software  bugs,  etc.) . 

Further,  it  should  be  pomted  out  that  the 
entire  Safeguard  missile  defense  is  being 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  the  Soviets  can- 
not be  siire  that  Safeguard  will  not  work 
and  will  accordingly  be  deterred.  In  this  con- 
text. Cannikin  will  be  of  essentiaUy  zero 
significance  in  changing  Soviet  perceptions 
of  the  likely  effectiveness  of  the  entire  Safe- 
gxiard  system — involving,  as  this  system  does, 
so  many  other  significant  uncertainties. 

In  short.  Cannikin  is  not  a  compelling  ne- 
cessity to  deploy  the  basic  Spartan;  from  an 
overall  perspective  it  may  be  no  more  than  an 
irrelevancy. 

Is  the  Basic  Spartan  a  Compelling  Neces- 
sity for  the  Defense  of  Minuteman? 

Even  if  Cannikin  were  to  be  Judged  neces- 
sary to  deployment  of  the  basic  Spartan — 
which  we  have  Judged  Is  not  the  case — It 
would  still  be  necessary  to  ask  whether  the 
basic  Spartan  was  a  compelllngly  necessary 
part  of  Safeguard. 

The  Improved  Spartan — ^whlch  does  not  re- 
quire Cannikin — will  take  over  many  basic 
^artan  functions.  According  to  DOD,  "(it) 
will  carry  a  smaller  warhead  but  to  much 
higher  velocities.  This  miasile  wUI  enable  the 
system  to  more  effectively  intercept  SLBM's 
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and  depcwaed  tnj«ot<ny  ICBira.  Tbay  will 
tMf  %  iMsar  ATM  MpAbUlty  thui  tlM  staDd- 
krd  Spartan  and  rwluo*  Um  audaar  affacta 
on  tba  aystam."  • 

The  Director  of  the  Loa  Alamoc  Sclentlflo 
Laboratory.  Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  put  It  this 
way  In  his  recent  testimony  in  favor  of  Safe- 
guard: Senator  Symington.  In  your  article 
you  oppoeed  the  use  of  hlgh-yleld  warbeada 
for  ABM  (uch  as  the  one  used  In  the  basic 
Spartan.  Do  you  stlU  oppose  their  use?  Dr. 
Agnew.  I  doQt  think  I  opposed  the  use.  I 
said  that  they  would  be  useful  In  a  limited 
way,  as  I  said  In  my  prevloxis  testimony,  with 
regard  to  breaking  up  high  rate  attacks  and 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  high  altitude  at- 
tacks against  very  large  yield  weapons  which 
might  be  \ised  in  a  particular  role  which  the 
Soviets  might  employ.* 

Considering  the  large  costs  of  Cannikin 
the  total  coats  of  baalc  Spartan  and  Canni- 
kin oomblnad  will  be  so  large  that  the  basic 
Spartan  Is  unlikely  to  be  cost-effective  from 
any  point  of  view.* 

In  short,  far  from  being  a  compelling 
necessity,  basic  Spartan  Is  simply  something 
that  might  be  "useful  in  a  limited  way" 
against  tactics  the  Soviets  "might"  adopt. 
But  at  Mm  same  time.  It  might  assist  the 
Soviets  In  degrading  the  performance  of 
Safeguard.  And  its  deployment  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  strategic  mistake  In  allocation  of 
Safeguard  resources. 

It  the  Basic  Spartan  a  Compelling  Neces- 
sity for  the  Defense  of  Bomlfer  Bases  or  of 
National  Commattd  AuthoritiesT 

The  Air  Force  is  engaged  In  dispersing 
Ita  bombers  to  Inland  airfields.  Its  main  fear 
Is  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM)  and  depressed  trejectory  ICBM  at- 
tack which  might  arrive  with  relatively  little 
warning.  Improved  Spartan  Is  specifically 
dealgned  to  be  the  best  answer  to  this. 

The  defense  of  conunand  authorities  or 
capital  cities  will  rely  upon  Sprints  primar- 
ily, and  upon  Improved  Spartan.  Since  the 
Capital  is  not  going  to  be  defended  against 
determined  attacks — but  against  accidents 
or  small  attacks — the  contingencies  in  which 
basic  Spartan  is  likely  to  be  useful  (threat 
of  "high-rats"  attacks  or  "very  large  yield 
weapons"  for  high  altitude  attacks)  are 
largely  or  completely  irrelevant. 

SUMMAST 

In  summary,  the  case  for  Cannikin  now 
turns  on: 

(A)  The  need  for  Cannikin  In  order  to 
deploy  a  basic  Spartan  in  order  to 

(B)  Supplement,  for  special  pxirposes,  the 
Improved  Spartan  that  are  themselves  only 

(C)  Supplementing  Sprints  In  the  Safe- 
guard defense  of  Mlnuteman — a  defense 

(D)  Whose  overall  Justification  and  effec- 
tiveness Is  under  serious  question. 

"mus,  those  who  reject  Safeguard  reject 
the  necessity  for  Cannikin.  Those  who  re- 
ject the  necessity  for  Spartan  In  Safeguard 
reject  the  necessity  for  Cannikin.  Those  who 
reject  the  necessity  for  basic  Spartans  In 
Safeguard  reject  the  necessity  for  Cannikin. 
And  even  those  who  want  the  basic  Spartan 
still  reject  the  neceeslty  for  Cannikin  unless 
they  insist  on  proof -testing  it  at  great  finan- 
cial expense  and  at  the  environmental  risks 
described  in  the  following  section.  Under 
these  circumstances,  who  can  possibly  call 
Cannikin  a  compelling  necessity. 

a.    EKVnOMICXNTAL    ISSTTSS    AND    UNSXECSOUIfS 
jrUCIXAS  TSSTIMO 

The  envlrcmmental  Issues  associated  with 
continued  underground  nuclear  testing  cen- 
ter on  the  possible  triggering  of  earthquakea 
and  tidal  waves,  and  ocean  and  surface  radi- 
ation contamination  through  venting.  Be- 
cause of  its  Imminence  and  eminence,  the 
proposed  five-megaton  explosion.  Cannikin, 
at  the  Atonic  Knergy  Oommlaalon'a  Am- 
chltka  Alaska  Test  Site  In  ttie  faU  of  1971  Is 
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tlM  primary  ease  against  whloh  these  tmyl- 
ronmantal  consldsratlons  aboxild  be  w«l|^d. 
The  explosion  of  a  five-megaton  nuclear 
bomb  more  than  a  mile  beneath  the  surface 
In  one  of  the  world's  most  ■eismlcally  active 
regions  presents  Alaskans  and  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Rim  with  some  dement  of  risk. 

"Hie  risk  Is  undeniable,  llie  AEC  adnata  it 
In  the  most  recent  Snvlronmental  Impact 
statement  dealing  with  the  Cannikin  Test. 
No  competent  government  or  scientific  au- 
thority wUl  testify  that  the  test  Is  absolutely 
safe.  What  the  AEC  does  say  is  that  the  risk 
is  small  and.  when  balanced  against  the  im- 
portance of  the  test  to  our  iuiti(»ial  security, 
the  risk  is  acceptable. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Nation's  leading  weapons  experts, 
many  of  whom  have  been  In  government  ad- 
visory and  policy-making  roles,  have  offered 
testimony  that  the  test  is  not  necessary.  To 
summarize,  they  believe  that  the  ABM  weap- 
on Is  not  essential  to  our  national  security. 

But  even  if  it  were,  the  Spartan  Warhead, 
which  woiild  be  tested  in  Cannikin,  is  only 
a  very  supplemental  missile  in  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. And.  even  if  one  believes  the  ABM  is 
necesscury  and  the  Spartan  MissUe  is  neces- 
sary, the  proposed  test  will  not  significantly 
resolve  the  many  uncertainties  associated 
with  performance  of  the  basic  Spartan. 

Certainly,  if  Cannikin  goes  ahead  as  sched- 
uled, scientists  will  learn  something.  But 
going  ahead  to  improve  marginally  our  ar- 
senal of  information  is  not  the  same  as 
going  ahead  with  development  of  a  weapon 
to  Insure  our  very  survival.  The  risk  versus 
benefit  scales  tip  differently. 

In  1969,  a  number  of  competent  authori- 
ties directed  their  attention  to  the  benefit- 
risk  question.  No  one  knows  precisely  where 
the  great  Aleutian  Fault  lies.  It  is  beUeved 
to  pass  within  SO  to  100  kUometers  of  the 
Amchltka  Test  Site.  Seismologist  James 
Brune  of  Cal.  Tech  has  said:  "I  would  think 
that  scientists  would  be  very  hesitant  to  fire 
off  a  large  nuclear  expoelon  30  kUometers 
from  the  San  Andreas  Fault.  One  hundred 
kilometers  would  be  better.  But  I'd  still  be 
a  little  worried  about  it."  • 

Dr.  Frank  Press.  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Earth  and  Planetary  Sciences  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
perhaps  the  most  acknowledged  expert  In 
this  field,  aaya  that  Amchltka  lies  In  a  khm 
perhaps  ten  times  more  seismic  than  Nevada. 
That  fact,  he  says  and  the  fact  that  the  large 
explosions  being  planned  are  without  prece- 
dent, suggests  that  previous  experience  may 
not  be  pertinent.  About  the  Milrow  Calibra- 
tion Test  in  1969,  Dr.  Press  said:  "Unfortu- 
nately, a  series  of  tests  with  progressively  In- 
creasing yields  is  a  precaution  of  uncertain 
value  if  the  instability  mechanism  which 
triggers  an  earthquake  has  a  threshold. 

"For  these  reasons,"  Dr.  Press  continues.  "I 
would  associate  a  definite,  though  small  risk 
with  large  nuclear  explosions  in  seismic  belts 
like  Amchltka.  The  very  small  possibility  of 
very  large  damage  must  be  balanced  against 
national  security  needs.  In  my  opinion,  the 
need  to  test  these  large  yields  must  be  very 
compelling  to  Justify  the  risk." ' 

The  AEC's  own  earthquake  consultant, 
Wendell  Weart  from  the  Sandla  Laboratory, 
said  in  1969,  "There  is  obviously  some  point 
In  yield  (test  size)  beyond  which  there 
would  be  danger  .  .  ."  and  In  May  1968,  he 
said.  "Further  understanding  is  necessary 
to  permit  extension  of  present  observations 
to  higher  yields  and  especially  to  other,  per- 
haps more  tectonlcally  active  test  sites."  • 

Numerous  authorities  offered  ■<mii*r  testi- 
mony. One  was  Dr.  Kenneth  Pltser,  than 
President  of  Stanford  University  and  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  White  House 
to  Investigate  the  safety  of  underground 
nuclear  tests. 

The  Commission's  conclusions,  published 
In  what  beoama  known  as  the  "Pltasr  Be- 
port",  wera  in  part: 


"The  panel  Is  sotoualy  oonoemed  with 
the  problem  of  earthquakes  resulting  ftom 
large-yield  nuclear  tests.  Although  the  pos- 
sibility that  underground  nuclear  tests  might 
initiate  one  or  more  earthquakes  has  been 
suggested  In  the  past,  new  and  significant 
evidence  demonstrates  that  small  earth- 
quakes do  actually  occur  twth  inunediately 
aftw  a  large  yield  test  explosion  and  tn  the 
following  weeks.  The  largest  of  the  observed 
associated  after-shocks  have  been  between 
one  and  two  magnitudes  less  than  the  explo- 
sion itself.  However,  there  does  not  now  ap- 
pear to  be  a  basis  for  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility that  a  large  test  explosion  might  in- 
duce, either  Inunedlattiy  or  after  a  period  of 
time,  a  severe  earthquake  of  suSSciently  large 
magnitude  to  cavise  serious  damage  well  l>e- 
yond  the  limits  of  the  test  site."  • 

Let  there  be  no  doubt.  The  risk  of  earth- 
quake exists.  The  extent  of  risk  cannot  be 
measured  because  no  one  knows  vrlth  assur- 
ance the  geologic  suljstructure  of  the  region. 
or  the  mechanism  that  creates  earthquakes, 
or  the  effect  of  man-made  explosions  on  a 
seismloally  volatile  region.  That  is  why  the 
AEC's  environmental  Impact  statement  does 
not  dlsmlHS  the  possibility  of  earthquakes. 
The  AEC  report  reads, 

"Because  the  understanding  of  earthquake 
mechanisms  U  still  developing  and  Is  not  yet 
sufficient  for  exact  calculations,  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  an  occurrence  cannot  be  rvUed 
out." »» 

A  vast  body  of  scientific  opinion  views  the 
earthquake  in  itself  as  a  triggering  mecha- 
nism. The  Oreat  Alaska  Earthquake  of  1964 
began  with  a  shock  of  about  6.5  and  triggered 
Itself  to  a  peak  of  8.4.  The  Aleutian  Islands 
earthquake  of  Septmeber  11, 1969,  began  with 
a  shock  measured  at  5.3  and  peaked  at  6.6. 

Cannikin  may  provide  a  trigger  of  between 
6.8  and  7.3.  What  type  of  energy  can  be  re- 
leased with  that  kind  of  trigger?  No  one 
knows. 

It  may  be  that  the  IXMnb  will  be  exploded 
near  a  previously  unknown  fault  line,  that 
no  natural  earthquake  was  poised,  waiting 
to  occur,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Agency 
will  be  borne  out.  In  all  fairness,  the  odds 
are  on  that  side.  The  posalMllty  of  an  acci- 
dent Is  only  that— a  poaslbUlty — not  a  prob- 
abllkty.  But  the  risk  is  there  because  the  test 
Is  a  gamble  with  the  unknown. 

Suppose  there  Is  an  accident,  a  mistake. 
Suppose  there  is,  as  the  Environmental  Im- 
pact statement  says  it,  an  inuninent  earth- 
quake very  near  Amchltka,  for  which  Canni- 
kin is  the  trigger.  Would  Cannikin's  7  point 
natural  earthquake  remain  a  harmless  7 
point  event?  The  odds  shift  markedly  against 
such  an  eventuality  occiirring  without 
some  toll. 

The  AEC  believes  the  magnitude  of  shock 
would  be  slightly  greater  if  both  events  oc- 
curred together.  At  7  points  on  the  Richter 
Scale  we  are  already  courting  the  birth  of  a 
tsunami  wave.  If  7  and  7  add  up  to  7.5,  such 
a  wave  is  a  certainty.  The  AEC's  own  litera- 
ture lUts  7.5  as  the  level  of  shock  at  whi<^ 
a  dangerous  tsunami  Is  certain  to  occur. 

As  evidence  that  the  rtsk  Is  small,  the 
ABC  offers  the  results  of  the  1969  Milrow 
Test  and  experience  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 

Any  competent  statistician  would  question 
the  use  of  the  Nevada  experience  in  calculat- 
ing the  odds  for  a  five  megaton  test  in 
Alaska. 

Our  nation  has  never  before  conducted  a 
five  megaton  underground  test  anywhere. 
Certainly,  the  Nevada  tests,  in  a  selsmlcally 
quiet  area,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  experi- 
ence in  Alaska  where  the  earth  Is  violently 
unstable. 

In  1964,  the  AEC  categorically  claimed 
that  undergroiuid  nuclear  tests  would  not 
trigger  natural  earthquakes  except  under  ex- 
tremely unusiial  circumstances.  But  after 
the  experience  of  six  one-megaton  Ijomb 
tssts  at  tha  Nevada  Test  Site  that  assurance 
mm  completely  reversed.  Now  the  AEC  says 
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that  large  axploalons  Invariably  trigger  nata- 
ral  earthquakes.  BacaU  that  the  Alaska  Test 
Site  was  developed  only  because  the  planned 
explosions  were  found  to  be  too  big  and  too 
dangsrotis  for  Nevada. 

In  addition  to  16  Nevada  tests  which 
leaked  enough  radioactivity  to  be  detected 
beyond  the  test  site  boundaries.  11  more 
leaked  enough  to  be  detected  beyond  ground 
aero,  but  not  beyond  the  test  site.  In  addi- 
Uon'  about  40  tesU  leaked  radloacOvlty  de- 
tected only  In  the  "immediate  vldnlty"  of 
the  firing  point.  (These  figures  from  Seaborg 
to  Oravti,  letter  of  March  11,  1971).  Out  of 
330  underground  testa,  each  designed  to  bs 
fully  contained.  67  leaked. 

It  is  true  that  the  amount  (curries) 
leaked,  except  In  the  major  vents,  hss  not 
been  much.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
Is,  how  many  of  the  67  leaks  were  associated 
with  earthquake  faults?  How  much  faith 
should  we  have  in  the  AEC  assurance  that 
CannUdn  Is  far  enough  from  earthquake 
faults." 

Another  reason  why  the  Nevada  triggering 
experience  is  largely  irrelevant  U  because  the 
largest  Nevada  test  has  been  a  U  megatons, 
not  nearly  6  megatons  like  Cannikin.  The 
largest  seismic  punch  of  a  Nevada  test  has 
been  6.2,  whereas  Cannikin  is  expected  to  be 
6.8  or  6.9  or  "about  7.0."  That  means  Can- 
nikin will  have,  at  the  very  least,  6  times 
more  seismic  energy  than  the  largest  Nevada 
experience." 

In  passing  up  from  6.2  to  6.8  seismic  mag, 
for  all  anyone  can  know,  the  AEC  may  pass 
over  another  "threshold"  of  triggering 
activity. 

It  Is  true  that  no  ventlngs  have  occurred 
from  any  of  the  large-yield,  deeply  burled 
explosions.  But  accidents  are  almost  always 
preceded  by  a  string  of  successes.  A  single 
success  (Milrow)  sUtistically  proves  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  another  one-megaton 
test,  much  less  a  5-megaton  explosion. 

This  little  homily  is  important,  because 
there  should  be  no  crowing  alx>ut  the  alleged 
success  of  Milrow.  The  failure  of  Milrow  to 
trigger  an  earthquake  or  sea  wave  proves 
nothing  for  Cannikin.  Further,  It  U  not  yet 
known  whether  Milrow  will  contaminate  the 
ocean  In  a  relatively  short  time  period,  either 
from  its  own  subsurface  restructuring  or  the 
restructuring  that  would  occur  from  the 
Cannikin  test.  The  movement  of  unsuspected 
subsurface  faults  could  vrlpe  out  the  base 
upon  which  the  AEC  has  confidently  made 
Its  argument  about  the  containment  or 
radioactivity.  If  the  subsurface  structure 
moves  In  unpredicted  virays,  the  radioactive 
waste  could  find  a  funnel  to  the  surface. 

The  bomb  explosion  will  create  a  cavity 
about  the  length  of  two  football  fields  and 
will  do  so  Instantaneously.  The  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  assumes  that  tfie 
cavity  will  contain  the  radioactivity,  both 
Immediately  and  in  the  long  term,  to  pre- 
vent imderground  radiated  water  from 
reaching  the  surface  within  1,000  years. 

But  the  Impact  Statement  also  Includes 
what  the  AEC  terms  an  "unlikely  possibU- 
Ity."  That  is,  that  the  water  within  the  cav- 
ity chimney  system  created  by  the  blast 
becomes  nixed  and  flows  through  a  system 
of  Inter-connecting  rock  fractures.  This 
model  is  likened  to  an  "open  crooked  pipe" 
through  which  radiated  water  would  reach 
the  surface  within  two  or  three  years  and 
flow  into  the  ocean  concentrations  of  radio- 
activity 1,300  times  the  level  considered  safe. 
That  process  would  continue  for  an  estl* 
mated  180  years.  Rapid  migration  and  ocean 
contamination  is  the  most  grotesque  and 
worrisome  possible  consequence  from  Can- 
nikin. 

Ihfl  ASC  In  Its  most  recent  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  falls  to  mention  the  pas- 
BlblUty  that  longshot,  Milrow,  and  Cannikin 
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oould  aU  three  start  discharging  radioactivity 
concurrently  around  Amchltka.  What  woxild 
that  do  to  the  dilution  factors  and  the  ac- 
cumulation factor?  >* 

The  ASC  downgrades  this  poastbiUty  and 
downgrades  the  effects  If  It  should  occur. 
But  the  rtsk  of  error  Is  taken  seriously  by 
Alaskans  and  others  who  have  an  enormous 
economic  stake  In  the  resources  of  the  sea. 

In  these  days  when  the  nation  is  deeply 
concerned  about  merctiry  poisoning  and  the 
market  for  seafood  products  has  fallen  off 
sharply,  even  the  suspicion  that  radioactive 
water  Is  leaking  to  the  siurface  oould  devas- 
tate the  market  for  all  fishery  species  of  the 
North  Pacific. 

It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  radioactive 
waste  is  diluted  by  seawater.  Radioactivity 
reconcentratea  In  seafood.  Those  who 
dumped  mercury  in  seawater  said  It  was 
safely  dUuted.  Now  it  U  found  that  larger 
fish  concentrate  mercury  at  levels  dangerous 
for  those  who  eat  them.  DDT  is  such  a  prob- 
lem It  Is  being  outlawed  by  some  states. 
Comparatively,  certain  radionuclides  like 
strontium  and  osalimi  have  fabulo\isly 
greater  reconcentratlon  features  in  the  food 

The  danger  that  radioactivity  will  escape 
Is  no  less  than  the  danger  that  an  earth- 
quake may  be  triggered.  Indeed,  these  two 
actions  could  inter-react,  the  earthquake 
affecting  the  cavity;  not  only  the  cavity 
caused  by  Cannikin,  but  the  cavity  caused 
by  Milrow.  The  MUrow  test  produced  an 
enormoiis  amount  of  radioactive  waste  that 
could  still  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
groundwater,  or  through  an  unsuspected 
fault  opened  by  a  natural  earthquake  or 
the  Cannikin  test  itself. 

One  may  accept  without  question  the 
AEC's  assurances  that  aU  wUl  go  weU.  But 
all  too  often,  such  forecasts  have  not  been 
borne  out  by  circumstances.'* 

To  go  ahead  with  this  test  is  courting  a 
risk  of  a  magnitude  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  risk  is  not  worth  taking.  The 
national  security  of  the  UJS.  will  not  be  im- 
periled if  the  test  U  canceUed. 

Since  this  is  an  experiment,  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  experimentation  that  sometimes 
things  do  not  go  as  planned,  one  wonders 
at  the  AEC's  assurance  that  this  is  the 
last  test  at  the  Amchltka  site.  If  scientists 
do  not  learn  what  they  hope  to  learn  from 
this  test,  would  not  that  necessitate  a  fur- 
ther test  of  equal  magnitude? 

If  not.  If  testing  at  Amchltka  can  be 
stopped  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  Carml- 
kln,  why  is  Cannikin  considered  so  Im- 
portant to  our  national  security? 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  Alaska  has 
bad  an  extended  and  rather  uniform  his- 
tory in  dealing  with  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission proposals  for  tests  in  Alaska. 

In  1960,  the  AEC  proposed  to  blast  a  deep 
water  harbor  in  northwest  Alaska  utilizing 
an  atomic  bomb.  Plans  went  ahead  until 
Alaska  scientists  and  state  leaders  ex- 
pressed their  opposition.  Such  an  explosion 
would  have  seriously  affected  the  delicate 
food  chain  of  the  north — a  food  chain  tliat 
already  has  suffered  adverse  effects  from  the 
atmosphertc  testing  of  the  fifties  and  the 
early  sixties. 

Even  today,  body  burdens  of  radioactivity 
carried  by  some  Esklnyts  and  Indians  of  the 
North  are  far  beyond  normal  measurements. 

When  project  long  shot  was  proposed  for 
1965,  the  AEC  said  it  would  not  be  the  fore- 
runner of  any  test  series,  but  rather  a  one- 
shot  experiment. 

Yet,  two  years  later,  the  AEC  was  hack 
again,  with  massive  plans  for  conversion  of 
Amchltka  Island — a  wildlife  refuge — into  a 
major  new  test  site. 

Prtor  to  the  MUrow  experiment  consider- 
able opposition  was  expressed  by  the  Alaska 
public  and  by  dacted  leaders.  The  day  of 
the  teat,  which  the  AEC  confidently  said 
would  produce  no  harmful  effects — ^the  dvll 


defense  network  was  alerted  an  along  tba 
Northern  Pacific  coast.  The  Navy  moved  its 
Kodlak  emergency  hospital  to  higher  ground. 

Now  the  largest  test  yet  is  planned  for  the 
faU  of  1971. 

The  test  is  not  necessary;  it  Is  not  without 
risk;  and  should  be  opposed.  Alaskans  and 
the  people  who  live  along  the  Pacific  rim 
BhoiUd  not  be  asked  to  accept  such  a  rlak  for 
so  questionable  a  purpose. 

The  test  should  be  canceUed,  the  Island 
fuUy   restored   and   the   AEC   should   count 
Amchltka  and  Alaska  out  of  any  future  plans 
for  the  detonation  of  atomic  bombs 
3.  FBOsancTS  Foa  a  conFaxHXKsrre  ktclbab 

TSBT  BAM  TKSATT 

The  United  States  and  ths  Soviet  Union 
agreed  In  1963  to  ban  nuclear  testing  In  the 
atmoajdiere,  outer  space,  and  under  water. 
Negotiations  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  ban 
Including  underground  nuclear  testing  fioun- 
dered  on  the  issues  of  on-site  inspection. 
Neither  side  has  shown  great  Interest  In  ex- 
tending the  »«n,  and  a  large  number  of  un- 
derground tests  have  been  conducted,  par- 
ticularly in  the  development  of  MIBV  and 
ABM  warheads. 

There  is  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
lack  of  progress  among  non-nuclear  nations 
who  have  signed  the  1970  Non-ProliferaUon 
Treaty.  Recent  scientific  reports  indicate  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  detect- 
ing and  identifying  underground  nuclear 
tests  reducing  the  problem  of  on-site  inspec- 
Uons'.  As  elaborated  in  the  previous  section, 
concern  over  contamination  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  other  environmental  hazards  of 
underground  testing,  now  focused  on  the 
Cannikin  test  at  Amchltka  Island  in  Alaska, 
is  growing. 

The  preambles  to  the  1963  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Treaty  on  Non-Prollferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  which  went  into  effect  in 
March,  1970  both  contain  a  commitment  to 
continue  negotiations  leading  to  a  ban  on 
underground  nuclear  testing. 

The  existing  limitation  on  above  ground 
testing  has  generaUy  provided  protection 
against  contamination  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  few  believe  that  it  has  slowed  the  arms 
race.  New  techniques  were  developed  to  try 
out  devlcee  which  were  both  more  powerful 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  ABM  and  MIRV  testing, 
more  sophisticated  than  had  previoxisly  been 
carried  out  underground.  According  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  United 
SUtes  has  conducted  228  atomic  weapons 
tests  underground  since  the  limited  test  ban 
was  signed.  The  Commission  reports  47  So- 
viet tests  during  the  same  pertod." 

From  the  standpoint  of  non-nuclear  na- 
tions who  signed  the  Non-Proliferatlon 
Treaty,  the  superpowers  have  given  up  noth- 
ing in  the  areas  of  weapons  development  be- 
cause of  the  faUure  to  negotiate  a  ban  on 
underground  tesUng.  It  is  difficult  moreover, 
to  persuade  China  and  France,  as  nuclear 
powers,  to  adhsre  to  even  the  limited  test 
ban  so  long  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  conducting  a  large-scale 
underground  tesUng  program.  India  and  Is- 
rael, the  prime  potential  nuclear  powers, 
have  declined  to  sign  the  Non-Proliferatlon 
Treaty,  but  have  signed  the  1963  test  ban 
treaty.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  mounting 
pressure  from  the  non-nuclear  states  to  re- 
sume serious  discussions  of  a  comprehensive 
ban  at  the  25  nation  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference. 

At  the  February  1971  sssslon  of  the  Con- 
ference. Canada  proposed  a  preliminary  ban 
on  large  underground  nudear  tests,  covering 
tests  that  could  be  detected  and  IdantiflMl  by 
oTtnting  seismaloglcal  methorta.  TlM  United 
States  rejected  the  proposal  on  ths  groond 
that  on-«tta  InqMcttoos  remain  uuusHsry  to 
detect  low-yMd  testa.  The  Soviet  Union  haa 
always  objaetad  to  on-atto  inqtaeaon  and  ini- 
tially supported  tba  Canadian  propoaal.  8ub- 
sequently,  however,  the  Sovleta  also  rejected 
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Vam  propoMl.  atattng  tb«t  Um  effect  of  •  p«r- 
tial  ten  vouUl  be  to  legalin  smaller  explo* 


Otbar  delegates  to  the  Oenerk  Ooof  erenoe 
view  tbeee  reepoaeee  ••  excuaee  corerlng  e 
(Ustlnet  lack  of  enthmrtaem  for  llmite  on  nn- 
(tergroond  testing  by  tbe  United  States  and 
tbe  Soviet  Union.  The  Swedish  government 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  technology 
exlsta  to  verify  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
without  on-site  inspection  and  that  the  sa- 
pw powers  are  publicly  unwilling  to  give  up 
testing  to  refine  the  wei^Kms  under  discus- 
sUm  at  BAIiT. 

The  delegate  from  ICeiloo  raised  the  test 
ban  queetion  sgaln  in  May.  voicing  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  most  of  the  non-aligned  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  with  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Co-Chalrmen 
to  confine  discussions  to  the  prohibition  of 
biological  weapons.  (These  members  are  also 
conoemed  about  the  postponement  of  an  ac- 
cord on  chemical  we^Mna.)  As  a  concession 
to  these  views,  the  Co-Chalrmen  agreed  to 
allow  conference  members  to  bring  In  experts 
to  discuss  the  use  of  selsmologlcal  Instru- 
ments to  detect  underground  nuclear  tests. 

The  Geneva  meeting  which  began  on  June 
SO  Is  most  timely.  Tbe  successful  negotiation 
of  the  1963  test  ban  was  due  In  large  part 
to  sclentlllc  advances  In  launching  of  far 
earth  and  sdar  satellites  and  In  tmderaea 
detection  capabilities  which  generally  re- 
duced the  risk  of  undiscovered  cheating 
under  the  agreement. 

In  April  of  this  year,  there  were  reports  of 
substantial  progress  In  developing  methods 
of  detecting  and  identifying  underground 
nuclear  explosions.  Since  1983,  about  9900 
ininifin  lias  been  spent  in  the  detection  re- 
search program  known  as  Project  Vela.  At  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts  last  sununer, 
scientists  discussed  techniques  for  distin- 
guishing between  earthquakes  and  explosions 
based  on  differences  In  tbe  character  of  the 
waves  in  the  earth's  crust  generated  by  the 
two  types  of  events. 

The  discrimination  between  earthquakes 
and  underground  tests  is  based  on  measure- 
ments of  two  kinds  of  waves  produced  by 
both  earthquakes  and  explosions:  surface 
waves  and  body  waves  through  the  body  of 
the  earth.  Measurement  of  a  large  number 
of  earthquakes  and  underground  explosions 
revealed  that  at  least  down  to  a  certain  level 
of  magnitude,  an  earthquake  will  almost  al- 
ways produce  substantially  more  surface 
waves  relative  to  its  body  waves  than  a  nu- 
clear exi^oslon." 

Unforttmateiy.  there  Is  no  formal  report  of 
the  Conference  apart  from  the  collection  of 
technical  papers  presented  by  participating 
scientists.  There  is  some  disagreement  over 
the  conclusions  and  their  implications  for 
verifying  underground  nuclear  tests  due  to 
the  dlscrepwncy  between  the  first,  unofficial 
summary  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  second 
summary  cleared  for  publication  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  There  Is  no  dispute, 
however,  over  the  condtislon  that  important 
scientific  gains  have  been  made. 

At  the  time  of  negotiation  of  the  1863  test 
ban,  U^.  scientists  were  able  to  detect  under- 
ground tests  in  the  Soviet  Union  equivalent 
in  earthquake  force  to  4.75  on  the  Richter 
scale.  This  amounts  to  about  30  kilotons 
<aO,000  tons)  at  e]q>loalve  energy.  According 
to  the  revised  and  approved  summary  of  the 
meetings.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  earth- 
quakes trran  underground  tests  below  a 
Rlffhter  magnitude  of  4.6  corresponding  to 
the  10  fcti/vtym  range.  The  original  summary 
suggested  eelsmlc  dlsrrlmlnatlnn  techniques 
could  differentiate  earthquakes  from  tests 
with  accuracy  at  a  level  c<  4  on  the  Richter 
scale,  or  as  low  as  one  to  two  klloton  explo- 
skma.  This  kind  of  capability  would  detect 
substaatiaUy  all  of  the  undMground  weap- 
ons taats  conducted  by  the  United  States 


and  **»*  ^onirt  Uhloo  <**""»  atmosplMrlc  test- 
ing was  hannad,  Btliar  at  these  eetimates 
juatlfles  a  new  look  at  tha  posaUtlUtlea  for 
verifying  a  partial  or  oomprehenslve  baa  on 
underground  testing. 

flenatof  Mmiind  8.  Iffuskle  and  Senater 
Clifford  P.  Case.  Chairman  and  Ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  International  Law  and  Organization 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  exploring  the 
Implications  of  the  new  detection  capabil- 
ity. Senator  Case  has  suggested  that  greater 
selsmologlcal  detection  capability  may  make 
it  possible  to  monitor  a  comprehensive  ban 
Virlth  the  two  or  three  on-site  Inspections  the 
Soviet  Union  was  willing  to  allow  in  1963. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  some  American  ex- 
perts now  believe  that  a  comprehensive  ban 
could  be  verified  with  no  on-site  inspections. 

FtMmer  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Dlaannament  Agency.  William  Poster,  ex- 
pressed tbe  opinion  in  a  February  1971  speech 
that  "it  is  fully  within  oui  sclentiflc  com- 
petence to  monitor  adequately  such  a  total 
test  ban.  With  our  present  means  of  In- 
strumentation and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. It  Is  not  conceivable  that  the  Soviets 
could  carry  out  clandestine  testing  on  a 
scale  which  could  affect  the  strategic  bal- 
ance." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pentagon  state- 
ment on  the  Woods  Hole  meeting  (referenced 
above)  emphasiaed  that  "much  reeearch  re- 
mains to  be  done,"  and  implied  that  sclen- 
tiflc progress  registered  at  the  conference 
did  not  affect  the  issue  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions. Tbe  statement,  distributed  to  tbe  press 
on  AprU  14.  1971,  stressed  the  foUowlng 
points: 

1.  All  One-KT  tests  cannot  be  det«>eted. 
Possibility  of  detection  and  Identification 
of  underground  explosions  depends  on  the 
types  of  medium  \n  which  tbe  test  Is  con- 
ducted. 

2.  All  detected  events  cannot  presently  be 
identified  as  earthquakes  or  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

3.  Desert  sands  are  not  the  only  medium 
which  could  hide  a  test,  because  tests  could 
be  concealed  in  earthquakes,  large  cavities 
In  the  earth  and  other  locations. 

4.  The  need  for  on-site  inspection  has  not 
been  eliminated,  because  there  will  contloue 
to  be  seismic  events  detected  at  teleselsmic 
distances.  Further,  remote  seismic  monitor- 
ing cannot  distinguish  between  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  explosions. 

Senator  Muskle  has  announced  that  the 
Arms  Control  Subcommittee  will  bold  bear- 
ings to  review  the  latest  sclentiflc  data  and 
to  consider  the  risks  and  benefits  of  con- 
tinued underground  testing.  In  any  event, 
the  critical  question  raised  by  scientific  de- 
velopments Is  not  whether  every  low  magni- 
tude test  can  be  identified,  but  whether  the 
type  of  testing  that  might  escape  detection 
could  provide  a  significant  advantage  to  the 
violator.  If  such  an  advantage  is  lacking,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  con- 
tinued testing  Increases  our  sectu-lty  more 
than  a  generally  effective  ban  on  under- 
ground testing  by  both  superpowers. 

The  risks  and  benefits  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  cannot  be  calculated  wholesale  with- 
out further  information  on  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  VS.  testing  program.  There  Is, 
however,  sufficient  Information  available  on 
the  Cannikin  test  to  shed  considerable  light 
on  the  dubious  military  and  political  calcu- 
lations at  Issue  In  large  underground  nuclear 
tests.  The  environmental  hazards  of  Cannikin 
are  of  great  concern,  not  only  to  Americans 
but  to  our  allies.  Canada  and  Japan.  Other 
nations  of  the  world  are  waiting,  with  In- 
creasing Impatience,  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  deliver  on  their 
pledges  to  seek  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
and  to  move  this  issue  off  the  back  burner 
at  the  Geneva  Conference. 
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*  If  agreement  were  reached  in  SALT  to 
limit  U.S.  and  Soviet  ABMs  to  the  defense  of 
Washington  and  Moscow,  as  has  been  specu- 
lated in  the  press,  then  without  doubt  this 
Improved  Spartan  would  be  the  missile  to  be 
used. 

*  Drawn  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jeremy 
Stone,  Director  of  tbe  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists,  on  Cannikin  nuclear  test, 
befof«  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  An- 
chorage. Alaaka.  May  28.  1971. 

*  Statement  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director, 
Defebae  Research  and  Engineering  February, 
1970.  Release  No.  146-70. 

'  April  20, 1971,  Testimony  to  Senate  Armed 
Servloes  Committee. 

'  In  addition,  tbe  President's  announce- 
ment on  May  19  of  a  hopefully  imminent 
agreement  on  SALT,  that  would  limit  ABlds, 
has  implications  for  this  nuclear  test.  Tbe 
SALT  agreement  would  limit  numbers  of  in- 
terceptors and  force  the  defense  planners  to 
choose  between  Sprints,  basic  Spartans  and 
improved  Spartans.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  might  well  choose  to  buy  no 
basic  Spartans  at  all.  Many  defense  plan- 
ners believe  that,  in  essence,  there  la  noth- 
ing Important  which  basic  Spartan  can  do 
that  Improved  Spartan  cannot  do  better.  In 
abort,  the  President's  announcement  repre- 
sents an  Important  new  reason  for  deferring 
Cannikin  until  we  discover  whether  SALT 
agreement  can  be  reached  this  year,  as  seems 
to  be  expected  by  the  Administration. 

*  From  Science  Magazine,  article,  "Earth- 
quakes and  Nuclear  Tests:  Playing  the  Odds 
on  Amchltka,"  by  Luther  J.  Carter,  repro- 
duced in  Congretsianal  Record,  September 
23,  1969. 

'Testimony  of  Professor  Frank  Press.  De- 
partment of  Geophysics,  MIT,  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
SJR  155,  'Underground  Nuclear  Testing," 
September  20,  1968,  p.  23. 

'Technical  Discussion  of  Offsite  Safety 
Programs  for  Underground  Nuclear  Detona- 
tions," AEC  Manual  NVO-40  Revision  No.  a. 
May  1969,  p.  230. 

»"A  Report:  Underground  Nuclear  Test- 
ing," Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Panel,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  AEC  TTD-25180, 
Chapter  5,  November  27,  1968,  p.  51. 

">  Redraft  of  AEC  Environmental  102 
Statement  in  Cannikin.  May  1971.  pp.  2-3. 

"  According  to  the  AEC  release  May  14 
(»NV-7:-29)  alxjut  the  leaky  test  BANE- 
BERRY  In  December  1970,  the  leak  did  not 
occur  through  a  fault.  The  test  at  910  feet 
deep  just  split  the  earth  with  its  own  pres- 
sure which  pressure  exceeded  expectations 
because  "the  earth  around  the  explosive  de- 
vice was  more  saturated  with  water  than 
had  l>een  expected".  Water  causes  increased 
pressure. 

>*  Because  EQ  magnitude  is  on  a  logarith- 
mic scale,  each  magnitude  increase  means  10 
times  more  energy.  7.0  means  ten  times  more 
seUmlc  energy  than  6.0.  As  for  fractional 
Increases,  a  6.3  magnitude  Is  3  times  greater 
than  6.8  magnitude  U  8  times  greater  tban 
6.0. 

"The  Impact  statement  says  that  "The 
chance  of  prompt  venUng  of  mixed  fission 
products  In  quantity  U  remote."  This  raises 
a  larger  question  on  the  obligation  of  AEC 
under  the  ECnvlronment  Policy  Act.  Suppose 
Cannikin  does  vent  promptly  doesn't  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  require  the  AEC 
to  discuss  the  "adverse  environmental  im- 
pact"? Does  the  AEC  believe  the  law  requires 
only  a  deacrlpUon  of  the  impact  if  every- 
thing goes  right?  What  about  tbe  Impact  if 
everything  goes  wrong? 

>•  Project  Long  Shot,  the  80  klloton  test 
conducted  at  Amchltka.  Alaska  in  1966  was 
not  expected  to  leak  radloactlTlty  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  But  only  a  few  monthe  after 
the  test  radioactivity  atirfaosd  in  at  least 
two  small  fresh  water  ponds.  The  AEC  did  not 
expect  Strontlum-90  to  accumulate  in  milk. 
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•nie  AXC  did  not  expect  Its  1964  test  In  MLb- 
Blsslppl  to  cause  (000,000  In  i»operty  dam- 
age. Tbe  AEC  did  not  expect  Ita  800-kUoto& 
test  in  January.  1968,  In  central  Nevada  to 
rock  an  area  as  wide  as  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
East  and  San  Francisco  to  the  West — but  it 


did. 

ui  Washington  Poet,  April  11,  1971.  The  AEC 
estimate  of  Soviet  tests  is  generally  thought 
to  be  low,  due  to  unwUlingnees  to  reveal  VS. 
detection  capability. 

"  'Will  a  Test  Ban  Work?,"  Henry  R.  Myers, 
The  Washington  Pott.  May  16,  1871,  Section 
7,  pp.  8-10. 

AlCKNDlfXMT   To    C&NCKI.  THE   CANtdKUT 

NncLCAS  Blact  in  Fiscai.  leTi 

What  this  amendment  does:  This  amend- 
ment canceU  for  Fiscal  1972  the  6-megaton 
Spartan  ABM  weapons  test  called  "Canni- 
kin", presently  planned  for  detonation  In 
autumn  1971  at  Amchltka,  Alaska;  the 
dollar-saving  wiU  be  119,700.000. 

Why  cancel  CANNIKIN?  Those  who  oppose 
building  an  ABM  system,  period,  need  no 
further  reason  for  canceling  Cannikin  for 
this  year. 

Those  who  favor  ABM  may  also  favor  can- 
celing or  postponing  Cannikin  tta  various 
reasons: 

1.  Environmental:  The  exploelon  may 
cause  a  significant  release  of  radioactivity 
and/or  a  tsunami  (destructive  tidal  wave). 

An  unsuccessful  test  in  Nevada  In  Decem- 
ber 1070  vented  "a  few  percent"  of  its  radio- 
activity into  the  air  due  to  undetected  water 
concentration  in  nearby  rock;  that  release 
amounted  to  3  million  curies  and  was  detect- 
able in  most  of  the  western  United  Statea. 
Cannikin  is  about  250  times  larger  than  that 
test,  and  buried  in  even  lees  familiar  ter- 
rain; the  AEC  has  not  discussed  the  biologi- 
cal or  International  repercussions  U  "a  few 
percent"  of  Cannikin's  radioactivity  escape. 

Tbe  AEC  has  stated  that  it  is  possible  but 
unlikely  that  three  years  after  Cannikin, 
radioactive  hydrogen  wiU  begin  to  leak  into 
the  ocean  at  concentrations  1200  times 
greater  than  the  maximum  permissible  eon- 
centration.  and  will  continue  discharging 
above  permlssiUe  guideUnes  for  130  years. 
If  that  happens,  the  AEC  admits  that  radio- 
active strontium,  cesium,  ruthenium,  and 
antimony  will  also  enter  the  ocean  in  con- 
centrations above  the  guidelines.  This  could 
be  a  tragedy,  for  the  Aleutians  are  the  cross- 
roads for  the  spawning  migration  of  Pacific 
salmon.  There  Is  no  way  for  the  AEC  to  know 
from  any  of  Its  previous  tests  whether  or  not 
this  will  happen. 

There  la  also  the  possibility  that  Can- 
mkin  will  trigger  a  large  earthquake  which 
will  cause  a  destructive  tsunami.  Contrary 
to  AEC  claims,  the  historical  record  cannot 
offer  any  reassurance  on  this  matter.  Much 
has  been  made  from  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians did  a  6-megaton  test  in  1070  without 
triggering  big  earthquakes;  the  test  was  not 
in  an  earthquake  zone. 

2.  Limited  usefulness:  Dr.  Herbert  York, 
former  DOD  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  under  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, baa  indicated  that  Cannikin,  Vhlch 
was  conceived  in  1966,  is  now  unnecessary. 
A  currently  Involved  weapons  expert.  Dr. 
Harold  Agnew  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  (AEC) ,  testified  on  April  20,  1971 
that  the  large-yield  Spartan  warheads  "would 
be  useful  In  a  limited  way" — which  Is  a  far 
cry  from  "vital." 

3.  Influence  on  SALT  talks:  It  Is  obvious 
that  U  the  large-yield  SPARTAN  Is  of  little 
use  against  a  Russian  attack,  It  Is  worth 
little  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the  arms  lim- 
itation talks  with  the  Russians.  We  could 
cancel  it  for  this  year  vrithout  losing  power. 
On  the  contrary,  its  cancellation  for  this 
year  would  give  us  power — the  power  to 
create  a  good  atmoeidiere  at  the  SALT  talks. 
We  should  remember  that  it  was  an  Initia- 
tive by  President  Kennedy  in  1963  which 


broke  the  deadlock  on  tlis  T limited  Ttet  Ban 
Treaty.  We  abouM  also  ke«p  In  mind  that 
the  Senate  has  the  duty,  under  the  Ocmstl- 
tutlon,  actively  to  advise  as  weU  as  consent 
on  treatlea.  Today  we  have  the  opportunity, 
by  cancelling  Cannikin  for  this  year,  to  dsm- 
onstrate  that  the  Senate  is  serious  about 
wanting  agreement  on  an  arms  control 
treaty. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize fully  that  I  have  a  very  awesome 
rseponsibility  in  managing  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  this  Cannikin 
test.  I  venture  to  say  that  I  bow  to  no 
one  in  the  Senate  in  my  endeavors  to 
bring  about  peace  and  disarmament  in 
the  world.  I  think  the  birth  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  a  curse  to  mankind.  We  are 
dealing  with  tremendous  power,  that  I 
hope  will  one  day  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  peaceful  uses  and  to  making  life  more 
meaningful  for  everyone  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  unfortunately,  we  have  got  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  as  they  are.  We  do  have 
adversaries  who,  on  a  moment's  notice, 
would  make  it  rather  miserable  and  even 
rather  dangerous  for  the  security  and  the 
safety  of  our  great  Nation. 

We  tried  to  put  the  atomic  bomb  un- 
der international  control  beginning  with 
the  Baruch  plan,  which  started  back  in 
1946. 1  worked  hard  on  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  which  was  achieved  in  1963; 
and  Joim  Kennedy  sent  me  to  Moscow 
as  one  of  his  emissaries  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  was  the  father  of  the  resolution  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0. 

So  no  one  can  question  the  fact  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
for  peace.  ^ 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  need 
any  tests  at  all,  but  we  know  that  the 
Russians  have  an  ABM  system.  Con- 
gress has  already  agreed  on  an  ABM 
system.  We  are  being  told  by  the  respon- 
sible people  in  Government  that  this  test 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have 
an  effective  Spartan  weapon  system. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  advice 
that  comes  to  us  from  all  these  great 
scientists  who  have  no  axe  to  grind.  I 
realize  that  some  scientists  are  opposed 
to  this,  as  they  were  opposed  to  the 
ABM.  Dr.  York  has  been  mentioned.  Dr. 
York  was  against  the  ABM  and.  nat- 
urally, he  is  against  the  Cannikin  test; 
and  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
against  the  ABM,  and  for  that  reason 
they  will  be  against  this  test.  There  is 
no  question  at  all  about  it. 

The  fact  remains  thai  here  we  are.  We 
are  confronted  with  this  problem.  We 
have  been  assured  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, by  the  AEC.  and  by  many  of 
the  experts  who  have  come  before  the 
committee  that  this  is  the  thing  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  asking  for  a  de- 
lay imtil  May  31.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
know  what  reasons  have  yet  been  given 
for  the  delay,  unless  it  is  connected  with 
Mr.  Nixcm's  trip  to  Red  China.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  going  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  club  that  fast.  Li  the 
meantime,  the  big  question  is.  What  do 
we  do? 

I  am  not  putting  blood  on  the  hands 


of  anyone  who  la  against  the  Cannikin 
test  if  they  prevafl  and  we  do  not  develop 
a  Safeguard  system  and  we  suffer  a  sur- 
priae  attack,  because  I  think  they  are 
sincere,  patriotic  people.  I  cannot  buy 
the  argument  that  the  rest  of  us  would 
have  blood  on  our  hands  if,  God  forbid, 
something  tragic  were  to  result  from  this 
test.  I  do  not  think  that  is  decent  dis- 
cuasioa  on  the  floor  of  the  Soiate.  I  think 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  are  in  the  right 
place.  As  I  said  before,  Pastou's  heart, 
as  small  as  he  is,  is  as  big  as  that  of  any- 
body else's  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  love  peace  as  much  as  anybody  else 
loves  peace.  But  here  we  are.  llie  admin- 
istration salt  up  this  request.  I  did  not 
invent  it.  They  sent  it  up.  They  have 
come  up  here  and  they  have  testified 
about  it.  The  measure  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  smd  it  is  now 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  managing  the 
bill,  and  I  have  given  all  the  arguments 
I  can  give  for  conducting  this  test. 

We  cannot  test  in  the  air.  We  caimot 
have  an  atmospheric  test,  because  we 
would  violate  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  We  have  to  have  this  test  which 
will  be  less  than  a  5-megaton  yield.  We 
have  already  had  the  Milrow  test  in 
order  to  insure  the  safety  of  this  test. 

I  realize  it  would  be  better  if  we  did 
not  have  to  have  the  test  at  aU.  If  the 
Russians  agreed  with  us  t<xnorrow  to  do 
away  with  the  ABM,  we  would  not  have 
to  have  the  test.  But  the  question  is  this: 
If  we  do  not  have  an  ABM  system  and 
they  have  one,  what  are  we  going  to  ne- 
gotiate? There  has  been  talk  about  our 
getting  together  on  a  limitation  of  the 
ABM  system. 

If  they  have  theirs  and  we  do  not  have 
ours,  what  are  we  going  to  bargain  with? 
Nothing  with  something,  or  something 
with  nothing?  It  is  not  going  to  happen. 
I  do  not  like  to  get  into  the  blue  chip 
argument.  It  has  been  said  here  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  argument,  one  way  or  the 
other,  depending  on  how  one  feels. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  believe 
they  are  sincere.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
being  frivolous  at  all.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  being  overly  emotional  at  all.  I  think 
they  have  listened  to  some  people  of  re- 
si>ectability  and  competence  in  this  field. 
But  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  that  if  he  were  in  my  position,  he 
would  Me  saying  the  same  thing  I  am 
saying;  1  can  guarantee  that. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  hoped  that  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Alaslu  would  be 
appointed  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  so  that  he  could  sit  there 
hour  after  hour,  in  an  "unbugged"  room, 
listening  to  all  these  experts  tell  us  about 
what  our  adversaries  are  doing  and  why 
some  of  these  things  are  necessary.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task,  but  that  is  it,  and  that 
is  our  responsibility,  and  I  accept  it,  as 
the  Senate  gives  it  to  me. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  signed 
in  Moscow  8  years  ago,  It  was  hailed  by 
an  anxious  world  awaiting  a  treaty  to 
ban  all  nuclear  tests.  Progress  on  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  has  been 
agonizingly  slow,  but  sclentiflc  findings 
and  political  awakenings  have  raised  our 
hopes  a^dn.  I  bdieve  that  the  success  of 
the  Geneva  dlsarmamait  talks  would 
be  gravely  threatened  by  the  explosion 
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on  Amchitka  of  a  nuclear  device  250 
times  as  powerful  as  the  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima.  It  was  the  restraint  of 
President  Kennedy  in  foregoing  an  addi- 
tkHial  round  of  atmospheric  testing,  sub- 
ject to  Soviet  reciprocity,  which  led  to 
the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  In  1963.  A 
similar  Inltative  now  could  create  the 
basis  for  agreement  coi  the  ending  of  all 
nuclesu"  tests. 

The  Cannikin  test  is  aimed  at  develop- 
ing an  ABM  warhead — and  we  do  not 
need  one.  The  less  expensive,  and  more 
effective,  way  to  defend  our  nuclear  de- 
terroit  is  to  place  It  beneath  the  seas  on 
submarines — not  beneath  expensive  and 
already  obsolete  ABMs. 

The  Cannikin  experiment  poses  dan- 
gerous risks  to  the  environmait.  It  poses 
more  daz>gerous  risks  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  Our  negotiators  are  endeavoring 
to  reach  an  acreonent  at  Helsinki  on 
ABMs.  Talks  are  going  forward  at  Ge- 
neva aa.  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  The 
President  is  planning  a  trip  to  China 
which  could  help  bring  that  nation  into 
arms  control  arrangements.  Tliis  clearly 
is  not  the  moment  to  flex  our  nuclear 
muscles. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Seaborg  on 
Jime  30,  I  urged  him  to  cancel  the  Can- 
nikin test  in  light  of  tlie  recent  develop- 
ments in  arms  limitation  negotiations. 
My  view  has  not  changed  since  then. 
This  needless  experiment  threatens  to 
injure  rather  than  to  advance  our  real 
national  security  interests.  If  it  ever 
could  have  been  Justified  in  the  p<ist,  it 
cannot  be  Justified  now.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  delete  its 
funding  from  the  AEC  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  have  a  vote  on  this 
amendment.  Because  of  a  policy  com- 
mittee meeting  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans, I  wonder  whether  we  could 
have  a  unanimous  consent  agreement  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  at  2:30. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  take  place  at 
2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  re- 
mains for  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  2  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  vote  to  occur  at 
2:30.  Mr.  President,  and  the  debate  to 
start  at  2:25,  with  two  and  a  half  min- 
utes to  be  allotted  to  each  side  Just  before 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  displaced  temporarily,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  will  be  revived  at  2:25 
pjn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  bas  another  amendment  he 
wldMB  to  can  up. 


Does  the  Senator  want  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  hi«  amendmait? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  On  which  amendment? 
On  the  present  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  the  one  that  he  wiU 
now  call  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  five  other  amezKl- 
ments,  and  I  was  Just  trying  to  decide 
which  one  to  call  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNKY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPI- 
TAL HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MES- 
SAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chilxs)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  with  the 
accompanying  report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970,  which  outlines  a  num- 
ber of  positive  and  important  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  supply  housing  for 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Richard  Nixon. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THE  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  with  the 
accompanying  report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Third  Annual 
Report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
This  report  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  14  of  the  Act,  and 
covers  the  period  of  January  1,  1970, 
through  December  31,  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  t«npore  (Mr.  Chiles) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  In  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  134.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Ckxle.  to  repeal  the  reporting  require- 
ment contained  In  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1308: 

H.R.  1409.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  private  Institutions  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4606.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  armed  forces; 

H.R.  4729.  An  act  to  amend  section  2107 
of  title  10,  tTnlted  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Porce,  and  other  purposes; 

H.B.  4762.  An  act  to  amend  section  5055  of 
title  88.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  exchange  of  medical  Informa- 
tion; 

HJL  8230.  An  act  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920; 

H.R.  6723.  An  act  to  provide  subsistence 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Maritime 
Corps  officer  candidate  programs; 

H.R.  6724.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  (a) 
and  (b)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  Increased  subsistence  allowances  for 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  mem- 
bers: 

H.R.  8356.  An  8u:t  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  pay  special  allowances  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  offset  expenses  Incident  to  their  evac- 
uation; 

H.R.  8666.  An  act  to  amend  titles  37  and  38, 
United  States  (yOde,  relating  to  promotion  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
in  a  missing  status; 

H.R.  0265.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Ckxie.  to  authorize  a  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  servicemen,  veterans,  and 
ex-servioemen  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependency;  and 

H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  Resolution  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ise the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  assistance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools;  the  im- 
provement of  existing  medical  schools  affili- 
ated with  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 
to  develop  cooperative  arrangements  between 
institutions  of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  health  service 
Itistltutlons,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tlon  to  develop  and  conduct  educational  and 
training  programs  far  health  care  personnel. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrtdled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

8. 421.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents; 

HJl.  8072.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropzlated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment  In  favor  of   the   Pembina   Band   of 
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Chippewa  Indians  In  Indian  Claima  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  18-A,  113,  and 
191,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

SJ.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
two  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  Mclicod  Bethune. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

Hit.  134.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  reporting  re- 
quirement contained  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1308;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

HM.  1400.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  private  instltutloos  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4606.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procxirement 
and  retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  armed  forces; 

H.R,  4729.  An  act  to  amend  section  2107  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corije 
scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  8723.  An  act  to  provide  subsistence 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
officer  candidate  programs; 

HJt.  6724.  An  act  to  amend  section  209 
(a)  and  (b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  Increased  subsistence  allowances 
for  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
members; 

H.R.  8356.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  pay  special  allowances  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  offset  expenses  incident  to  their 
evacuation;  and 

HJl.  8656.  An  act  to  amend  titles  37  and 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  promo- 
tion of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  in  a  missing  status;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9266.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  servicemen,  veterans,  and 
ex-servicemen  suffering  from  drug  abuse 
or  drug  dependency;  and 

H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  provide  certain  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools;  the  im- 
provement of  existing  medical  schools  affili- 
ated with  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 
to  develop  cooperative  arrangements  between 
institutions  of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  health  service 
institutions,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  develop  and  conduct  educational 
and  training  prog;rams  for  health  care  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


(At  1  pjn.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

The  Senate  reconvoied  at  1.28  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  Cb&li 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UJ3.  FINANCING  OF  FOREIGN 
MERCENARIES  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, aroimd  10:15  am.,  based,  as  I 
imderstand,  on  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tingrilshed  majoriy  whip,  I  Intend  to  talk 
on  the  subject  "Closing  Loopholes:  An 
Amendment  To  End  VS.  Financing  of 
Foreign  Mercenaries  in  Laos." 


RECESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  this  will  be  agreeable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oravel).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  ^e 
call  of  the  Chair,  not  later  than  2:25  pjn. 
today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  M  la  ao  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  now  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  recess  be  con- 
tinued in  accordance  with  the  previous 
understanding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  will  not  extend  beyond 
2 :  25  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  courtesy. 

At  1:29  pjn.  the  Senate  resumed  its 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  ChBii. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:25  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  in  the 
chair). 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  <X>MMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9388)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator vrill  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  limitation  ?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  2h^  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  senior  Senatw  from 
Alaska.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  se- 
nior Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  now  would 
prevent  the  detonation  in  the  Cannikin 
test.  I  support  the  amendment. 

I  will  place  In  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  editorial  and  newspaper  comment 
from  our  State  concerning  the  proposed 
test.  I  think  the  Alaskan  point  of  view 


is  represented  by  these  articles,  and  that 
is  that  until  the  necessity  for  the  test  can 
be  dem(Hi8trated  to  us,  we  are  opposed 
to  it.  We  are  in  an  earthquake  area  and 
we  are  in  a  tidal  wave  area,  and  there 
has  been  no  demonstration  that  the  test, 
even  if  successful,  would  be  safe  to  our 
environmoit. 

This  should  be  first  and  foremost.  We 
should  be  assured  that  even  if  the  test 
is  successful,  which  many  Alaskans  do 
not  believe  it  will  be,  it  will  not  leave  a 
permanent  scar  in  Alaska  from  a  test 
that  is  not  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  and  articles  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Anchorage  DaUy  limes.  May  27, 
1071] 

TRX     AMCHTrKA     TiST 

We  hi3pe  President  Nixon  will  find  it  In 
the  n^»'«"»i  Interest  to  cancel  the  nuclear 
test  that  Is  scheduled  for  October  at  Am- 
chltka.  There  could  be  no  better  reaoiution 
of  a  problem. 

CanceUatlon  would  mean  that  Alaskans 
would  not  be  exposed  again  to  the  horrible 
divisions  and  the  frights  that  are  aroused 
during  discussions  of  the  dangers  that  ac- 
company such  an  explosion. 

Dispatches  from  Washington  cite  two  rea- 
sons under  discussion  that  might  lead  to 
cancellation. 

One  Is  the  political  risk  Involved  in  the 
blast.  The  risk  is  that  a  natural  earthquake 
might  occur  at  the  time  of  the  test  or 
shortly  after  It,  and  the  test  would  get  the 
blame.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  it 
wasnt. 

The  second  reason  for  possible  cancellation 
Is  the  fact  that  the  test  may  be  unnecessary 
for  national  security  becaiise  the  Soviets 
have  recently  agreed  to  negotiate  in  regard 
to  limiting  anti-ballistic  missUe  systems. 

The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  develop  a 
warhead  for  the  Spartan  missile,  which  Is 
to  be  used  In  the  defenses  of  the  nation's 
Bfinutemen  missile  silos.  The  Spartan  is  a 
part  of  the  an ti -ballistic  missile  system. 

If  the  Soviets  will  negotiate  a  limitations 
agreement,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
Si>artans  and  consequently  no  need  of  the 
Amchltka  nuclear  test  for  Its  warhead. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facts  wUl  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  October  test 
can  be  avoided. 

This  procedure  Is  exactly  as  it  sho\ild  be. 
The  President  is  basing  his  considerations  on 
the  -latest  developments  In  the  field  of  di- 
plomacy, and  on  the  national  security  In- 
terests. 

The  noisy  opposition  to  the  test  by  the  ar- 
ticulate opponents  who  frighten  their 
friends  with  claims  of  radioactive  leaks, 
earthquakes,  destruction  of  wUdllfe,  tsunam- 
Ic  waves  and  other  horrible  occurrences. 
Is  not  the  prevailing  factor.  It  should  not  be. 

Objective  studies  of  the  scientific  Investi- 
gations Indicate  that  the  test  would  be  safe. 
The  President  should  not  allow  the  nations 
security  to  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  because 
of  unfounded  fears  and  unproven  suspicions. 

(From  the  Southeast  Alaska  Empire,  May  28, 

1971 

RxASONB  ENOtrcH  To  Cancel  Tist 

The  startling  fact  revealed  by  the  Army 

today  that  940  tons  of  war  gas  was  dumped 

into  the  Bering  Sea  nearly  94  years  ago  about 

276   miles  northwest  of  Amchltka,  should 

serve  to  halt  the  proposed  6  megaton  nuclear 

blast  scheduled  for  this  fall. 
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Tbm  Atomic  Snargy  Oommlabmli  propoMd 
tMt,  'XannlkUx."  bai  bMn  tbe  osnter  of  omi- 
teorany  In  hMMnngB  MM  In  Juqmu  tbU 
veek  and  in  Anobonge  today. 

OaomoKOM  at  opinion  from  many  Alaakasa 
testifying  In  the  hearings,  la  that  the  earth- 
quake risk,  aa  a  reault  of  the  blast,  would 
be  highly  tmdeatrable.  It  would,  according 
to  the  OrllBn-LarTabee  news  bureau,  create 
■hook  waves  registering  up  to  7  on  the 
Blehter  scale,  enough  to  devastate  a  dty. 

Although  this  contention  has  been  dis- 
puted by  White  House  authorlUes  speaking 
In  favor  of  the  test,  no  one  seems  to  be 
really  s\ire  of  the  actual  after  effects. 

Additionally,  It  has  been  brought  out  by 
people  not  participating  in  the  hearings  that 
the  testa  may  bamper  progress  In  the  stra- 
tegle  arms  limitations  talks  between  Buaala 
and  the  United  SUtes.  Aooonllxxg  to  these 
people,  the  poUtteal  risk  may  be  greater  than 
tbe  eotdoglcal  risk. 

We  believe  these  unoertalntios  are  reason 
enough  to  cancel  the  test. 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Ilally  News, 
May  as.  19711 
ABO  HUUXtOS 

VtM  Atomlo  Snergy  Commission's  public 
hearings  in  the  proposed  five-megaton  nu- 
elear  test  on  Amchitka  Island  move  to 
Anchorage  today.  The  AEC  is  bringing  ak>ng 
Its  lineup  of  experts  and  they'll  be  present- 
ing the  agency's  case  for  the  test  between 
B  ajn.  and  noon  at  the  state  court  building. 
After  a  break  for  lunch,  the  public  will  have 
a  chance  to  express  its  views — pro  or  con— on 
the  teat. 

The  prospect  of  a  device  with  the  explosive 
power  of  five  mlUion  tons  of  TNT  being  deto- 
nated beneath  any  part  of  Alaska — no  matter 
bow  remote— should  give  everyone  cause  for 
thought.  The  test — believed  to  be  of  a  war- 
head for  the  Spartan  ABM — ^would  be  the 
moat  powerful  ever  detonated  underground 
by  this  Tia.Mrtn  It  would  be  more  than  four 
times  the  size  of  the  1.3  megaton  blast  deto- 
nated on  Amchitka  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

The  AEC  "f'"**'"'  that  the  test  will  cause 
no  earthquakes  or  tidal  waves,  will  not  re- 
lease any  radiation  into  the  atmosphere,  or 
•ea  and  wlU  not  do  any  significant  environ- 
mental damage.  And  that  may  well  be  so: 
the  results  from  the  first  test  on  Anxdiltka 
were  Just  about  exactly  what  the  ASC  spe- 
cialists had  said  they  would  be.  There  were 
no  dire  results. 

Still,  the  proposed  test  would  be  much 
larger  than  the  first  one  and  the  destructive 
potential  of  a  flve-megaCon  H-bomb  Is  tre- 
mendous. There  Is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  Information  the  teat  wooUl  provide  is 
worth  the  risk  It  entails — ^however  small  that 
risk  may  be. 

Thus,  we  hope  the  hearings  will  be  well  at- 
tended, for  every  Alaskan  has  a  stake  m  the 
ABC  plan. 

(From  the  Anchorage  DaUy  Times. 
May  26. 1971] 
NnoN  CoNsmss  Haltiho  Amcrttka 
NocLKAa  TasT 
(By  Mary  C.  Berry) 
Washimcton. — The  Nixon  administration  is 
considering  cancelling  Cannikin,  the  under- 
ground nuclear  test  scheduled  for  this  Oc- 
tober on  Amchitka  Island. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  adminis- 
tration feels  the  potential  political  risk, 
rtiould  an  earthquake  oocur  following  the 
blast,  may  be  too  great  In  light  of  the  recent 
agreement  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  limit  defensive  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe  sys- 
tems. 

The  administration  doca  not  believe  that 
the  CannUdn  axploalon.  which  is  expected 
to  register  7.0  on  the  Blcbter  scale,  will  cause 
an  earthquake.  According  to  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy  CommlMkm.  the  poeslblllty  that  Can- 


^ 


nikln  will  trigger  an  earthquake  Is  "highly 
imllkely"  and  tiM  administration  aocepu  thla 
evaluation  as  accurate. 

But  the  administration  no  longer  feels  it 
la  as  necessary  to  test  the  four  to  five  mega- 
ton device,  intended  as  a  warhead  for  the 
Spartan  interceptor  missile,  part  of  the 
United  States  ABM  system. 

Therefore,  the  poUUcal  risk  Is  being  given 
greater  weight  in  making  the  final  decision 
on  Caniukln  than  it  was  prior  to  President 
Nixon's  announcement  last  Thursday  that 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  have  agreed  to  talk 
seriously  about  limiting  their  ABM  systems. 
However,  the  administration  has  not  made 
the  final  decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  Cannikin.  That  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  President  himself. 

The  warhead  to  be  tested  in  October  on  the 
AleuUan  island  Is  intended  for  the  Spartan 
missile,  the  defensive  part  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem presently  being  installed  at  two  sites  in 
the  western  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Spartan  mIssUe  Is  to 
destroy  Incoming  missiles,  not  by  direct  con- 
tact but  by  exploding  close  enough  to  them 
so  that  siifflcient  radiation  Is  released  to 
make  their  electronic  systems  ineSective. 

The  further  out  in  space  this  explosion  Is 
Intended  to  occur,  the  more  powerful  the 
warhead  on  the  Spartan  mIssUe  must  be. 

Under  the  UjB.  plan  for  twelve  ABM  sites, 
the  explosion  must  occur  at  a  high  altitude 
in  order  to  protect  all  these  sites  hence  the 
need  for  a  powerful  warhead.  The  federal 
government  presently  has  authority  from 
Congress  to  construct  only  two  of  these  sites. 
According  to  Informed  sources,  what  the 
U.S.  would  like  to  negotUte  In  the  talks  with 
the  Russians  is  an  agreement  that  this  coun- 
try would  limit  its  ABM  installations  to  the 
two  presently  under  construction  and  the 
SovleU  would  limit  theirs  to  the  existing 
ring  of  ABM  sites  around  Moscow. 

The  administration  hopes  the  Russians  wUl 
also  agree  to  some  limitation  on  SS9S,  the 
huge  Soviet  offensive  mIssUe.  This  is  because 
the  SS9  carries  a  large  enough  payload  to  de- 
stroy a  "hardened"  'missUe  site.  The  offen- 
sive portion  of  the  VS.  ABM  system,  the 
P<darls,  Is  Intended  for  use  on  IndTutrlal  In- 
staUations  and  cities,  rather  than  for  Soviet 
missile  installations. 

Should  such  an  agreement  be  negotiated 
In  the  forthcoming  talks  with  the  Russians, 
the  Uj8.  would  not  need  a  four  to  five  mega- 
ton warhead  on  Its  Spartan  mlssUes  since  the 
missiles  would  have  to  protect  an  ABM  sys- 
tem only  one-sixth  the  siae  of  that  originally 
contemplated. 

In  the  light  ot  what  the  administration 
hopes  to  acoomplish  in  the  talks,  the  pollti- 
oal  risk  involved  In  Cannikin  if  an  earth- 
quake were  to  occur  anytime  shortly  after 
th«  explaal(»i  and  the  opposition  aroused  by 
it,  even  If  no  earthquake  occurs,  may  be  too 
great  to  be  worth  taking  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  minute  and  a  half  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
gument for  delay  is  threefold.  First,  the 
information  needed  is  not  vitally  neces- 
sary at  this  point  in  time  in  connection 
with  our  defense  posture;  second,  envi- 
ronmental risks  are  such  that  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  or  risli-beneflt  ratio  falls 
heavily  on  the  '■isk  side;  and,  third,  the 
obvious  reason  with  respect  to  the  cli- 
mate only  because  it  has  been  initiated 
and  it  should  be  fostered. 

The  argument  that  we  have  to  do  this 
because  the  Soviet  Union  Is  doing  it  can 
be  laid  to  rest  when  it  is  realized  that 
since  1963.  when  we  placed  a  limitation 
on  overt  tests  above  ground,  the  United 
States  has  tested  underground  228  times 


and  the  Soviet  Union  51  times.  8o  we 
have  overtested  the  Soviet  Union  by  4'/4 
times. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Bdr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mi.  baker.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  again 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  urge  one  par- 
ticular point  that  has  not  been  touched 
on  in  previous  debate.  This  amendment 
seeks  delay  imtil  next  spring.  It  may  not 
be  a  sufficient  argument  to  say  that  de- 
lay will  cause  $18  million  additional  ex- 
I>ense,  but  that  is  true.  It  is  somewhat 
more  cogent  to  point  out  that  the  time 
for  this  test  was  carefully  selected  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  finding  an 
ecological  window;  that  is.  a  particular 
time  in  the  ecology — ^the  nesting  habits 
of  birds,  the  spawning  habits  of  fish.  Our 
concern  for  wildlife  in  this  area  has 
caused  us  to  seek  the  ecological  window 
when  there  would  be  the  least  trauma. 
That  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the  ecologi- 
cal window  as  it  relates  to  the  period 
chosen  for  this  test. 

I  think  this  test  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

"    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

:    Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

-.    The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
gone  over  this  ground  again  and  again. 
No  argument  has  been  made  as  to  why 
this  test  should  be  delayed.  We  tither 
should  have  the  test  or  should  not  have 
the  test.  The  point  in  question  is:  Is 
the  test  necessary?  We  have  abundant 
evidence  that  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  either  for  the 
Safeguard  or  you  are  not  for  the  Safe- 
guard system.  It  is  as  plain  as  that. 

We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Packard 
of  DOD  and  by  the  AEC  that  It  is 
absolutely  necessary.  With  respect  to 
the  President  determining  a  national 
emergency,  he  has  already  evaluated 
and  submitted  his  Judgment  on  the  need 
for  this  test  when  he  sent  in  his  re- 
quest for  fimds  to  conduct  it. 

The  <»ly  reason  it  is  here  is  because 
the  administration  sent  it  in. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
Senate  that  this  is  the  time  for  reckon- 
ing. I  was  one  of  those  who  was  opposed 
to  phase  2,  but  if  we  are  to  have  an 
ABM  system,  we  have  to  have  this  test. 
That  is  the  question  we  face.  That  is 
the  question  we  decide  here  today.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
seeks  to  prevent  a  needless  exercise  in 
nuclear  one-upmanship,  an  exercise  that 
poses  serious  threats  to  man  and  his  en- 
vironment. 

I  believe  there  are  the  most  compelling 
reasons  for  striking  from  the  bill  the 
$19.7  million  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration to  carry  out  the  Nation's  largest 
underground  nuclear  test,  the  explosion 
of  a  bcwnb  250  times  as  powerfva  as  the 
blast  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 

First,  it  will  be  a  small  step  away  from 
the  self-perpetuating  spiral  of  nuclear 
arms  development. 

Second,  it  will  end  the  threats  posed  by 
testing  a  5-megaton  nuclear  b<»nb  in 
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one  <tf  the  wwld's  most  earthquake  prone 
regions. 

Third,  it  will  end  the  tiueat  posed  by 
exploding  this  device  adjacent  to  a  multi- 
million-dollar fishing  grounds. 

Fourth,  it  will  end  the  threat  of  ex- 
ploding such  a  wet4>on  in  the  center  of 
a  wildlife  preserve. 

Finally,  it  will  restate  the  conclusion 
of  the  ad  hoc  panel  on  the  safety  of  im- 
dergroond  tesUng,  prq>ared  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  1968,  a  conclusion  that  "the  need  for 
these  tests  as  planned  should  be  compel- 
ling. If  they  are  to  be  conducted  in  the 
face  of  the  possible  risks  that  have  been 
identified." 

For  too  long,  we  have  accepted  with- 
out question  the  assertion  that  accom- 
panies each  proposed  nuclear  test,  an 
assertion  that  the  test  is  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  secu- 
rity. 

However,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Amchitka  nuclear  test  cannot  be  Justified 
tax  the  basis  of  national  security  con- 
cerns. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Herbert 
York,  former  Director  of  Defense  De- 
partment research  and  engineering,  that 
the  Cannikin  test  is  a  "pointless  experi- 
ment in  search  of  an  unnecessary 
weapon." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  director 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
Jeremy  J.  Stone,  that  Cannikin  is  not 
needed. 

But  perhaps  most  convincing,  we  have 
the  testimony  only  a  few  months  ago  of 
Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  Director  of  Los  Ala- 
mos Scientific  Laboratory,  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  that  the  Canni- 
kin test  is  basically  a  test  of  the  ABM 
Spartan  warhead. 

Yet,  the  5-megaton  warhead  of  the 
Spartan  was  designed  for  an  ABM  area 
defense  system.  That  function  of  the 
ABM  has  been  cast  aside  by  even  defense 
spokesmen  in  favor  of  a  more  limited 
system  supposedly  designed  solely  for  the 
protection  of  our  Minuteman  silos.  For 
that  function,  the  smaller  warheads  of 
the  Sprint  missiles  are  the  major  force 
to  intercept  any  attacking  ICBM's.  And 
even  the  supplementary  Spartans  are  to 
be  modified  so  that  they  carry  smaller 
warheads. 

Peitiaps  the  most  important  factor  to 
be  recalled  in  this  discussion  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  ABM  system  is  re- 
quired for  our  national  security  at  all. 
We  have  had  numerous  distinguished 
witnesses  who  have  challenged  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Defense  Department.  We 
have  watched  as  the  functions  of  the 
ABM  have  changed  and  the  cost  has 
risen. 

We  have  watched  and  hoped  that  a 
SALT  agreement  could  be  reached  de- 
spite our  insistence  on  deploying  an 
ABM  system  and  MIRV  components. 
The  possibility  of  an  ABM  agreement  still 
may  be  with  us.  If  that  occius,  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  5-megaton  bomb  less  than 
3,000  feet  from  a  known  geological  fault 
will  have  been  a  dangerous  exercise  in 
futility. 

Mr.  President,  only  the  most  compel- 
ling, only  the  most  grave,  only  the  most 


Immediate  threats  to  our  Datk>nal  secur- 
ity should  ever  justify  acc^ttng  the  risks 
presented  by  the  Cannikin  test  And  Mr. 
President,  failure  to  carry  out  the  Can- 
nikin test  does  not  in  any  way  entail 
such  threats  to  our  national  security. 

And  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  nowhere  within  the  environmental 
statement  of  the  AEC,  nor  in  any  state- 
ments by  AEC  witnesses  have  they  ever 
denied  the  possibility,  I  repeat,  the  pos- 
sibility of  grave  environmental  conse- 
quences flowing  from  this  test.  Their 
calculations,  their  analyses,  their  judg- 
ments are  that  the  test  will  probably  not 
produce  dire  results.  Yet  the  critics  of  the 
Amchitka  test  offer  data  which  leave 
enormously  important  questions  unan- 
swered. 

First,  the  test  could  cause  an  earth- 
quake or  occur  simultaneously  with  a 
natural  earthquake,  expanding  and  mag- 
nifying the  impact  of  that  temblor. 

Thus,  the  ad  hoc  pand  chaired  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  Pitzer,  former  president  of 
Stanford  University,  reported: 

There  does  not  now  api>ear  to  be  a  basis 
for  eliminating  the  possibility  that  a  large 
test  explosion  might  induce,  either  immedi- 
ately or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  severe 
earthquake  of  sufflclently  large  magnitude  to 
cause  serious  damage  well  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  test  site. 

This  posslbiUty  is  more  serious  for  tests 
of  greater  than  a  megaton  since  the  larger 
Initial  explosion  would  lead  to  greater  altera- 
tion of  the  regional  stress  pattern. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  clearly 
stated  what  the  potential  dangers  are  if 
a  substantial  earthquake  occurs  oa  Am- 
chitka Island.  He  noted: 

A  1946  earthquake  In  the  Aleutians  pro- 
duced a  tidal  wave  which  upon  reaching 
Hawaii  produced  waves  measuring  46  and  65 
feet.  This  Tsunami  took  the  lives  of  169  men, 
women,  and  children  with  property  damage 
estimated  at  $25  miUion  ...  it  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  even  the  remote  poaslbUity  of 
a  Tsunami  being  triggered  by  an  under- 
ground nuclear  test  is  of  grave  concern  to 
the  people  of  my  State. 

Second,  there  remains  the  possibility  of 
radioactive  leakage  both  into  the  air 
and  into  the  surrounding  ocean.  Despite 
aU  of  the  efforts  of  the  AEC  at  least  17 
underground  tests  have  vented  "offsite," 
sending  radioactive  material  into  the  air. 
And  last  December's  undergroimd  test  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  produced  the  worst 
case  ever  of  venting,  as  clouds  of  radio- 
active dust  traveled  across  12  States. 
Thus,  the  past  experience  of  the  AEC 
cautions  against  acc^ting  its  assurances 
imquestioningly. 

Such  leakage  could  create  not  only 
actual  damage  to  the  Alaska  fishing 
grounds  but  reports  of  radioactive  leak- 
age would  undoubtedly  affect  the  ability 
of  commercial  fisheries  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. For  these  reasons,  both  Canada  and 
Japan  have  protested  the  Cannikin  test. 

Third,  there  is  the  obvious  danger  to 
an  unknown  number  of  birds,  seals,  and 
sea  otters  and  fish  frtMn  the  force  of  the 
explosion  itself. 

There  are  44  bird  species  on  the  island, 
including  peregrine  falcons,  and  bald 
eagles.  The  shock  will  definitely  kill  an 
imknown  niunber  of  stickleback  fish. 
Wallace  Noerenberg,  commission  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 


testified  this  year  that  the  AEC  estimate 
of  10  to  15  percent  of  the  sea  otter  popu- 
lation being  affected  might  be  too  low.  He 
also  di^Duted  the  AEC  contention  that 
the  sea  lion  and  harbor  seal  population 
would  not  be  affected. 

We  are  being  asked  to  balance  these 
risks  to  people,  to  property,  and  to  the 
environment  against  the  very  question- 
able value  of  testing  a  weapon  that  was 
probably  not  needed  five  years  ago  when 
the  test  was  conceived  and  surely  is  not 
needed  today.  I  prefer  casting  my  vote  on 
the  side  of  people,  on  the  side  of  life. 
Therefore,  I  shall  sui^ort  the  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  Amchitka  nuclear 
weapons  test  from  taking  place. 

Mr.  MUSB3E.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  grave  doubts  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  proposed  Can- 
nikin test — and  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
environmental  dangers  that  have  espe- 
cially concerned  many  people  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  also 
the  possibility  that  the  test  itself  may 
be  unnecessary  from  the  military  point 
of  view — I  must  support  the  amendment 
to  postpone  the  Cannikin  test.  The  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  offer  any  con- 
vincing reasons  this  test  is  necessary  for 
our  national  security. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  President 
Nixon  would  cancel  the  proposed  test, 
and  I  imderstand  that  this  possibility 
has  been  under  consideratiMi  within  the 
administration  in  recent  weeks.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  our  action  today  In  the 
Senate  will  further  rather  than  hinder 
the  chances  that  President  Nixon  will 
himseU  decide  that  this  test  must  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  announcing  today 
hearings  on  July  22  and  23  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Sutwommlttee  on  Arms 
Control  on  current  prospects  for  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  agreement — 
that  Is,  a  test  ban  that  would  Include 
underground  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
nuclear  testing.  At  that  time,  we  also  ex- 
pect to  have  testimony  on  the  proposed 
Caimikin  nuclear  test.  I  regret  that  to- 
day's debate  on  the  AEC  authorization 
anticipates  those  hearings  by  2  or  3  dsiys. 
I  would  hope  to  know  more  about  the  is- 
sues involved  in  tmderground  nuclear 
testing  as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  and 
to  have  a  better  basis  on  which  to  Judge 
the  significance  of  the  Cannikin  test 
and  the  necessity  for  future  imderground 
testing. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  already  clear  to  me 
that  the  proposed  Cannildn  test  should 
be  cancelled.  We  have  already  had  much 
information  on  the  possible  hazards  to 
the  environment.  The  possibility  of  a 
major  disaster — a  massive  earthquake 
or  tidal  wave — is  admittedly  very  slight. 
But  as  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  a 
disaster  of  such  magnitude,  we  can 
hardly  dismiss  as  irrelevant  the  fears 
that  are  being  expressed  by  the  people 
who  live  in  these  areas  that  would  be 
affected.  Moreover,  even  if  it  were  clear 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  major 
disaster — and  this  is  by  no  means  clear — 
the  environmental  hazards  resulting 
from  radiation  leakages  are  themselves 
serious  enough  to  question  whether  this 
test  should  be  allowed.  I,  for  one,  am 
certainly  not  satisfied  by  the  assurances 
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thus  far  given  by  the  ABC  that  the 
Cannikin  test  win  not  cause  unacc^table 
environmental  damage. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  very  impor- 
tant environmental  question.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  this  test  is  even  necessary 
mllltarUy.  We  now  know  that  the  Canni- 
kin bomb  Is  in  the  range  of  5  megatons 
and  Is  designed  for  the  long-range  Spar- 
tan antlballl.stic  missile.  This  Spartan 
missile  was  originally  designed  for  a  thin 
area  defense  of  the  United  States — 
presumably  against  the  possibility  of  a 
small  Chinese  nuclear  attack.  However, 
now  that  the  rationale  of  our  ABM  is 
primarily  defense  of  oxur  Minuteman 
bcues,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Spartan  will 
require  sxich  a  large  wartiead.  Defense 
cfliclals  have  already  testified  that  a  new 
improved  Spartan  missile  will  not  use 
such  a  high-yield  warhead. 

For  both  these  reasons — the  environ- 
mental risks  Involved,  and  the  fact  that 
this  test  is  evidcsiUy  for  a  weapon  that 
may  already  be  obsolete — I  support  the 
amendment  to  postpone  the  test,  in  hopes 
that  the  administration  will  decide  to 
cancel  It  altogether. 

irUCIXAX    TKSTXNO    Hf    »I.AHK«    THXZATSKS 
CAUFOKNIA 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Oravel's  amendment  to 
delete  all  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated to  detonate  Cannikin,  an  under- 
ground nuclear  test  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska. 

Amchltka  Island,  Mr.  President,  the 
atte  of  the  proposed  detonation,  is  not 
<8ily  part  of  the  highly  seismic  Aleutian 
Islands,  but.  in  addition,  it  lies  alongside 
the  fault  system  which  extends  into  Cali- 
fornia and  which  is  known  as  the  San 
Andreas  fault. 

It  has  htea  stated  that  the  test  will 
be  close  to  5  megatons  in  strength.  It 
appears  clear  that  a  disturbance  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Cannikin  test  can 
touch  off  a  large  and  devastating  earth- 
quake. An  earlier  test  at  Amchltka  which 
was  (Hily  1  megaton  in  size  registered  6.5 
on  the  richter  earthquake  scale. 

If  detonated  as  proposed.  Cannikin 
will  be  the  largest  nuclear  test  we  have 
yet  attempted.  Conseqtiently,  its  possible 
effects  cannot  be  gaged  accurately. 

My  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mrs.  Mnnc  of 
Hawaii,  has  testified  that: 

No  one  can  catcgorlcaUy  deny  that  the 
blast,  the  largest  underground  nuclear  ex- 
ploalon,  ever  attempted,  could  produce  an 
earthquake  which  could  cause  a  shift  In  the 
ocean  floor  and  thus  set  off  a  giant  surface 
wave,  or  tsunami,  that  could  surge  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  ocean,  crashing  Into 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  California. 

Our  fears  are  not  without  foundation, 
for  past  earthquakes  in  the  Aleutians  have 
caused  such  tsunamis.  In  1946  an  Aleutians- 
originated  tsunami  killed  173  people  and 
damaged  $26  million  In  property  In  Hawaii. 
Another,  In  1957.  did  $3  million  in  destruc- 
tion to  Oahu  and  ICnual  Islands  In  Hawaii. 
In  1964,  an  earthquake  In  the  Prince  WUllam 
Sound  area  spawned  a  tsunami  which  killed 
12  and  left  400  families  homeless  In  Crescent 
City,  California,  2,000  mUea  away. 

The  earthquake  and  tsunami  consid- 
erations in  themselves  compel  the  can- 
cellation of  the  tests.  That  conclusion  Is 
reinforced  by  a  consideration  of  the  rea- 


sons set  forth  In  support  of  the  test. 
Those  reasons  which  have  been  offered 
in  siQiport  of  the  Cannikin  test  appear 
totally  illusory. 

Tliey  are  illusory  because  the  SALT 
negotiations  appear  to  be  headed  toward 
the  prohibition  of  the  very  warhead 
being  tested.  And  they  are  illusory  be- 
cause the  very  missile  ssrstem  for  which 
the  tests  were  proposed  appears  no  longer 
to  have  a  part  in  American  defense 
strategy. 

President  Nixon  htis  recently  an- 
nounced that  an  agreement  at  the  SALT 
talks  is  likely  and  that  such  an  agree- 
ment would  freeze  ABM  deployment. 
That  possibility  certainly  diminishes  the 
significance  of  testing  further  warheads 
designed  for  any  ABM  system. 

It  would  appear  propitious,  in  light  of 
the  frightening  risks  Involved  in  the 
Cannikin  test,  at  least  to  delay  that  test 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  fruits  of  our  negotlaticois  at  SALT. 

Even  beyond  the  SALT  talks,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  premise  upon  which 
the  Amchitka  test  was  founded  is  no 
longer  vaUd. 

The  Cannikin  tests  were  initially 
planned  by  the  AEC  close  to  5  years  ago 
as  the  last  in  a  series  of  Alaska  tests  de- 
signed to  develop  a  warhead  for  long- 
range  missiles  known  as  Spartans  which 
would  form  the  core  of  an  ABM  system 
designed  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  a  "light"  or  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
tack. 

Since  the  initial  planning,  however, 
our  defense  rationale  has  been  changed 
considerably.  Since  these  tests  were 
planned  In  1966,  the  administration  has 
drastically  revised  its  original  ABM 
premises.  By  1969.  the  administration 
determined  that  our  ABM  would  be  de- 
signed to  defend  the  United  States 
against  a  "heavy"  or  Soviet  nuclear 
attack. 

Paradoxically,  however,  strategic  the- 
orists have  concluded  that  the  "Spar- 
tan," or  long-range  missile  wUl  not  be 
effective  against  a  Soviet  attack.  To  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  defense  against 
Soviet  missiles,  it  was  concluded  that  our 
ABM  must  protect  our  Minuteman  mis- 
sile sites.  And.  according  to  Jeremy 
Stone,  director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  the  type  of  ICBM's 
that  the  Russians  would  deploy  would  re- 
quire us  to  use  not  the  long-range  "Spar- 
tan" but.  instead,  the  "Sprint"  inter- 
ceptor^ which  have  smaller  warheads. 

Thus,  both  the  SALT  talks  and  our 
own  strategic  needs  dictate  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  Cannikin  test. 

Cannikin,  therefore,  appears  destined 
to  threaten  another  major  earthquake 
without  producing  any  demonstrable  na- 
tional security  advantages.  It  also  prom- 
ises to  have  unpleasant  international 
consequences.  Already,  Japan  and  Can- 
ada, two  of  oiu*  closest  friends,  have  filed 
ofiQcial  notes  of  protest  to  the  Cannikin 
test  with  our  Department  of  State. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  Mr. 
President,  it  makes  no  sense  whatever 
to  allow  the  Cannikin  test  at  this  time. 
As  John  Silard  put  it  in  his  May  25  testi- 
mony before  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations : 


What  a  tragic  eplt^h  for  ABM  It  would  be 
If  on  the  eve  of  agreement  to  halt  the  stra- 
tegic defense  race,  we  were  to  detonate  this 
last  ABM  test  and  find  that  we  have  caused 
a  major  earthquake,  tidal  wave,  or  oceanic 
contamination. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Soiator  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  am  impelled  to  support  Mr. 
Gravel's  important  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  Euid  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  .  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munst)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Soiator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  detained  on  ofBclal  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[No.  156  Leg.] 

YKA8— 37 

AUen 

Rartke 

Nelson 

Bmnke 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Prozmlre 

Case 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McCtovem 

T«>nney 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Wel<Aer 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

wuiiama 

Gravel 

Blofls 

Hart 

Muskie 
NATS—67 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Montoya 

AUott 

EUender 

Packwnod 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Pastore 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bcall 

Oambrell 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Oriffln 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Both 

Bible 

fTgnmn 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

HolUngs 

Soott 

Bmck 

Hruska 

Smith 

Buckley 

JaviU 

Sparkman 

Byrd.Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Byid,  W.  Va. 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Long 

Taft 

Co(q;>er 

Matbias 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McOee 

Tower 

Dominlck 

MlUer 

Toung 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bayh 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by.  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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YNBJCfULED  FTT.T.  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  20, 1971,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

8.421.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
two  years  existing  authority  for  the  erection 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial 
to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 


ATOBflC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS.   1972 

The  S«iate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9388)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AlfKNDMKMT  HO.  358 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  256. 

I  might  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
a  fact  sheet  has  been  placed  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator.  It  is  a  very  brief  fact 
sheet,  and  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
one  of  the  amendments  on  which  the 
Senator  has  1  hour? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes;  a  half  hour  an  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  $2,027,871.- 
000,  of  which  not  leas  than  $14,900,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  loes  of  fluid  test  (LOFT) 
facility  and  program  and  other  related  light 
water  reactor  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment In  emergency  core  cooling  systems,  and 
of  which  not  more  than  $116,400,000  shaU  be 
available  for  operating  coats  for  the  high 
energy  physics  program  category. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to 
make  an  explanation  of  what  this 
amendment  is  about.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  It  is  not  a 
very  complicated  issue. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  amount  of  funds  I 
am  requesting  in  this  amendment  is 
merely  what  the  AEC  itself  has  requested. 
It  is  not  a  figure  that  I  have  taken  from 
any  of  my  own  expertise.  I  have  Just  gone 
through  the  record,  and  where  the  AEC 
has  requested  these  funds,  I  am  merely 
trying  to  reinstitute  them  here,  for  a  very 
fundamental  reason. 

Today,  in  this  country,  we  have  in  op- 
eration about  21  or  22  nuclear  reactors 
whose  onergency  safety  systems  rely  pri- 
marily upon  an  emergency  core  cooling 
system.  Last  November  and  December,  a 
miniature  modd  of  this  cooling  system, 
which  was  used  for  experimmtatlon,  un- 
derwent scnne  tests.  In  six  of  these  tests — 


in  every  teat— part  of  the  core  cooling 
syston  f  aUed  in  one  manner  or  another, 
which  means  that  the  design,  as  is  pres- 
ently viewed,  for  this  safely  dfevice,  which 
is  the  primary  safety  device  for  these  nu- 
clear reactors,  based  upon  small-scale 
model  expolmentation,  does  not  work. 
So  our  confidence  in  the  safety  system, 
based  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  now, 
is  really  out  the  window. 

This  Information  was  broken  first  not 
by  pubUc  news  release  of  the  AEC,  but 
by  the  reporting  of  the  fourth  estate  in 
Nucleonics  Week.  It  came  to  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  of  course  it  made  many 
people  wonder  why  we  continue  with  nu- 
clear operation  and  licensing  in  face  of 
this  new  information. 

The  statements  have  been  several  from 
the  AEC,  essentially  to  the  effect  that  the 
tests  which  failed  are  not  entirely  con- 
clusive. That  is  true;  they  are  not  be- 
cause in  the  core  in  these  tests  they  used 
dectric  heat,  which  of  course  is  a  good 
deal  different  from  the  actual  nuclear 
core  in  an  operating  reactor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  all  of  us  are  in- 
terested in  safety,  and  naturally  every- 
thing should  be  done  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  promote  safety  to  the  optimum 
degree. 

One  thing  I  do  not  like  about  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  that  he  does  limit 
the  expenditure  of  certain  moneys  to  a 
specific  purpose,  which  I  think  is  a  rather 
bad  precedent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
sometimes  the  urgency  may  be  in  one 
direction  more  than  another.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  confine  his  amendment  to  the 
money  figure  and  Just  raise  it  without 
the  specification — and  we  could  write 
that  in  the  conference  report — I  would 
be  inclined  to  discuss  it  with  my  counter- 
part on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and 
accept  it. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  has  money 
and  language  as  well — a  limitation.  Re- 
move the  limitation  cmd  just  add  the 
money  to  the  amount. 

The  fact  is  that  the  division  did  ask 
for  $49  million.  They  came  up  here  on 
a  budget  estimate  for  approximately  $35.9 
million,  after  that  was  cut  by  the  OfiQce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  We  in- 
creased it  to  $42,940,000,  which  is  $7  mil- 
lion more  than  it  was  last  year.  The  Sen- 
ator is  going  $2.3  million  above  that.  I 
will  accept  his  money  figure  and  take  the 
$2.3  million,  provided  he  does  not  speci- 
fy that  $14.9  million  has  to  be  used  for 
a  specific  purpose.  There  may  be  other 
purposes  which  are  more  essential  and 
which  have  a  greater  priority. 

AnomoNAL  Funds  Nixdcd  fob  Nuclear  Reac- 
TOB  Satett  Research 

Mr.  (CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  in  the  effort  to 
authorize  additional  f imds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  CommlssioQ  for  nuclear  reactor 
safety  research  programs. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  pointed  out 
the  need  for  more  funds  in  this  area.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  Nation  is  turning  more 
and  more  toward  electrical  power  pro- 
vided by  nuclear  reactors.  As  we  move 
in  that  direction,  we  must  be  abscdut^ 


sure  that  the  plants  we  build  and  the 
methods  we  use  are  safe  and  environ- 
mentaUy  sound. 

I  am  especially  ctmcemed  with  this 
issue  because  I  find  contradictions  withUi 
the  AEC  on  the  question  of  the  mission 
of  that  agency  in  regard  to  research 
which  these  additional  funds  wotild  as- 
sist On  November  17.  1960.  I  requested 
a  report  from  the  AEC  regarding  cut- 
backs in  its  nuclear  reactor  safety  re- 
search program  at  the  NaUonal  Reactor 
Testing  Staticm  in  Idaho.  A  pertinent 
portion  of  that  letter,  signed  by  AEC 
Chairman  Glen  Seaborg.  stated: 

For  almost  Jiwo  decades,  the  AEC  has  spon- 
sored reactor  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment  which,  while  emphasizing  light  water 
reactor  technology,  was  also  of  general  in- 
terest to  more  than  one  reactor  type.  This 
was  an  appropriate  federal  role  during  the 
development  period  when  a  variety  of  reac- 
tor concepts  were  being  explored.  As  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  water  cooled  reactors  ap- 
proaches the  point  of  economic  maturity  in 
oimparison  with  conventional  fo«U  furt 
planto,  most  of  the  development  and  teat 
Tole  for  reactor  plant  and  safety  «y»tena 
refinement  property  belongs  with  indurtry. 
The  increased  acceptance  by  the  nuclear 
industry  of  the  requirements  to  carry  out 
its  reactor  projects  Ma.  accordance  with  high 
standards  and  best  engineering  practices  as 
urged  by  the  AEC  and  its  development  of 
water  reactor  safety  technology  required  by 
the  AEC  in  support  of  individual  Ucense 
applications  provides  assurance  that  em- 
phasis on  reactor  safety  and  related  re- 
search continues  unabated. 

Thus  in  November  the  AEC  was  opti- 
mistic that  needed  reactor  safety  re- 
search would  be  carried  on  by  private 
industry. 

However,  by  May  13.  of  1971.  the  AEC 
was  no  longer  so  sure  that  the  forecast 
contained  in  its  letter  to  me  was  accurate. 
George  M.  Kavanagh,  the  assistance  gen- 
eral manager  for  reactors  told  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  lim- 
ited AEC  budgets  and  a  certain  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  industry  to  support 
more  research  have  prevented  gathering 
all  the  technical  information  necessary 
to  confirm  the  adequacy  of  reactor 
safeguards. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  an  internal 
AEC  study  group  is  quoted  as  stating,  in 
the  July  9.  1971,  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine: 

The  large  number  of  construction  per- 
mits .  .  for  .  .  .  power  reactors  which  have 
been  issued  in  the  last  several  years  does  not 
Imply  there  is  a  decreasing  need  for  water 
reactor  safety  research.  Rather,  because  these 
construction  p^mlts  were  issued  on  the  basis 
that  planned  programs  would  resolve  cer- 
tain safety  questions  related  to  these  reac- 
tors .  .  .  there  la  an  increasing  need  foe 
safety  research. 

The  information  contained  in  two  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Robert  Gilette  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  28.  1971,  and  the  July 
9, 1971,  Issues  of  Science  magazine  paints 
a  clear  picture  of  the  past  errors  and  the 
need  for  action  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
reactor  safety  research.  I  commend  the 
articles  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboou, 
as  follows: 
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NucLKAB  Bbactob  Safktt:  a  Skklctoiv 

ATTHKnuSit 

(By  Robert  OUette) 

The  nation's  electrical  utilities  are  engaged 
in  a  nuclear  baying  wpnm  thla  year,  ap- 
parently undatanad  by  a  running  flontr»- 
vetay  ami»g  Induatilal  and  government  an- 
tlMTltlaa  ovar  tlia  adequacy  of  a  crucial  «mer- 
seney  aaXeguard  syatam  uaed  on  nearly  every 
nuclear  power  plant. 

Since  January,  power  oompanles  have  or- 
dere<l  13  new  reactor  units,  in  contrast  wHh 
14  diirlng  all  last  year  and  7  in  1060.  Tha 
Atomic  Kncrgy  OonunlaBlon  (ABC)  i»<edlet8 
that.  If  the  utmtleB  sustain  their  purchas- 
ing pace,  then  by  1000  nuclear  power  will  be 
producing  160,000  megawatts  of  electricity 
or  one-flfth  the  nation's  demand. 

Such  enthuslaam,  howevM-,  tends  to  obs- 
cure the  fact  that  important  technical  Is- 
aoes  of  reactor  safety — quite  apart  from 
thoae  of  thermal  or  radioactive  pollution — 
still  remain  to  be  settled. 

SMCTBTNCT  COOUXTO 

Currently  the  most  controversial  of  these 
lingering  safety  issues  concerns  the  adequacy 
of  the  emergency  core  cooling  systems 
(KCCS)  uaed  on  Ught  water  reactors.  Since 
March,  a  newly  created  "senior  task  force"  of 
four  AXC  executives  has  been  evaluating  re- 
cent reaearch  which  suggests  to  some  authorl- 
tlea  that  the  backup  cooling  systems  of  theae 
reactors  might  not  perform  satisfactorily. 
Tlw  reaearch  in  question  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially dlaquleting  in  regard  to  pressurized 
water  reactot-s,  altboxigh  the  task  force  has 
asked  nianufacturers  for  perfonnanoe  infor- 
mation on  backup  coolers  for  boiling- water 
reaetora  as  well.  All  of  the  reactors  aboard 
the  Navy's  nuclear-powered  vessels  are  the 
pressurised  water  type,  as  are  nine  of  the  33 
civilian  nuclear  plants  In  operation  as  of  the 
end  of  March. 

The  AXC  task  force  was  established  to  "pro- 
vide overall  management  review  of  In&portant 
safety  issues,"  the  commission  chairman. 
CHenn  T.  Seaborg,  has  said.  The  group  expects 
to  flnlah  Its  scrutiny  of  cooling  systems  some- 
time in  June. 

Until  then,  the  Issue's  significance  to  pub- 
lic safety  will  remain  difficult  to  judge,  al- 
though some  AEC  oflidals  are  frankly  skept- 
ical that  It  has  more  than  remote  bearing  on 
the  public  Interest.  Milton  Shaw,  AEC's  di- 
rector of  reactor  development  and  tech- 
nology, scoffs  that  the  issue  of  backup  cool- 
ing system  "flap"  may  be  the  best  measure  of 
"some  people  who  have  taken  a  little  data 
and  made  a  big  thing  out  of  it."  Shaw  con- 
tends that  "this  Is  jiist  part  of  a  debate  that 
has  gone  on  for  2  or  S  years"  concerning  the 
developnaent  of  more  stringent  design  codes 
for  reactor  emergency  cooling.  He  also  sug- 
gests that  talk  among  researchers  who  are 
worried  that  their  reactor  safety  work  may  be 
phased  out  for  lack  of  money  might  have 
helped  inflate  the  importance  to  public  safety 
of  this  "little  daU." 

But  the  AECs  ofllcial  responses  to  the  cool- 
ing system  "flap"  may  be  the  best  measure  of 
its  significance.  The  agency  has  held  up  oper- 
ating license  hearings  and  one  safety  review 
for  five  big  new  power  reactors  until  the  taak 
force  finishes  Its  work.  (Harold  Price,  the 
AEC's  director  of  regulation,  declines  to  spec- 
ulate aa  to  how  ten  other  reactors  schediiled 
to  begin  operating  this  year,  or  the  33  now 
generating  electricity,  may  be  affected  by  the 
d^beratlona. )  In  addition,  the  AEG  asked 
Congreas  this  month  for  an  extra  (3  million 
in  fiscal  1973  for  research  on  the  safety  of 
light  water  reactors.  This  would  be  above  and 
beyond  936  million  reqxteated  for  the  entire 
safety  program  in  1872.  A  staff  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  describes 
this  constellation  of  events  as  "not  unheard 
of  b\it  still  "uncommon.'* 

Tba  tasne  of  baelrap  cooling  performance 
bul>bled  up  into  putflic  view  early  thia  month 


when  the  Joint  Committee  released  a  letter 
that  Seabocg  bad  written  to  Senator  John  O. 
Paatore  (D-RX),  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  27  AprU.  In  the  letter,  Seaborg 
said  tM  antlripatad  reactor  licensing  delaya 
while  tba  new  taak  force  took  a  long,  bard 
look  at  emergency  cooling  systems.  The  rsa- 
sona  for  this  scrutiny,  as  Seaborg  e^lalned 
them,  were  that: 

"The  use  of  recently  developed  Improved 
techniques  for  calculating  fuel  cladding  tem- 
peratures following  postulated  loes-of-cool- 
ant  accidents,  and  the  results  of  recent 
preliminary  safety  research  experiments, 
have  Indicated  that  the  predicted  margina 
of  ECCS  performance  may  not  be  as  large  as 
those  predicted  previously." 

Emergency  core  cooling  systems  are  in- 
tended to  quench  a  reactor's  extremely  hot 
core  in  the  unlikely  event  that  It  loses  its 
normal  bath  of  cooling  water  through  a  rup- 
tured pipe,  a  broken  weld,  or  a  key  valve 
opened  in  error.  Deprived  of  cooling  water, 
a  reactor's  core  temperature  would  quickly 
rise  to  the  melting  point  of  fuel  element 
metals.  A  scenario  of  an  uncooled  reactor's 
fate,  compoeed  several  years  ago  by  an  AEC 
advisory  group,  depicts  the  250-ton  core  of 
a  large  reactor  as  dripping  and  finally  slump- 
ing into  a  molten  pocd  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reactor  vessel  within  an  hour  after  the  re- 
actor has  lost  its  coolant. 

Experts  say  that  a  loss  of  neutron-mod- 
erating water  would  prevent  a  nuclear  "ex- 
cursion" from  occurring,  but  residual  heat 
In  the  core — plus  heat  released  by  the  de- 
caying fission  products  in  the  fuel  and  by 
violent  chemical  reaction  between  metal  and 
remaining  water — could  still  amount  to  50 
megawatts.  Thla  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  aUow  the  core  to  melt  through  the  steel 
reactor  vessel,  and  to  carry  it  through  tons 
of  concrete  beneath,  withm  another  hour 
or  so.  Beyond  this  point,  nuclear  engineers 
speak,  half  tongue-tn-cheek,  of  the  "Chinese 
Syndrome,"  a  term  derived  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  core  would  continue  melt- 
ing Its  way  into  the  earth,  in  the  general 
direction  of  Asia. 

ONKZPXCTKD    BBS'DI.TS 

As  a  final  result,  steam  exploelons  and  gas 
pressure  could  breach  the  reactor  contain- 
ment building,  scattering  radioactive  nuiter- 
lal.  Or,  as  the  scenario  script  delicately 
phrased  it,  there  might  be  "subsequent  dep- 
osition at  undesirable  locations"  of  fliBslon- 
product  material. 

In  the  view  of  responsible  nuclear  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  emergency  cooling  sys- 
tems now  in  use  make  such  events  highly 
lmprol>able.  Last  year,  however,  a  serlee  of 
small-scale  experiments  which  the  AEC  con- 
ducted at  its  National  Reactor  Testing  Bta- 
tlon  near  Arco,  Idaho,  indicated  to  some  re- 
searchers that  emergency  cooling  water 
might  have  unexpected  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing a  reactco'  that  bad  lost  its  normal  cool- 
ing watef.  The  experiments,  which  were  per- 
formed in  November  and  December,  used  a 
9-lnch  mock-up  of  a  reactor  pressure  vessel 
containing  electrically  heated  "fuel"  ele- 
ments bathed  in  cooling  water.  In  half  a 
dooen  tries,  investigators  found  that  when 
they  allowed  30  to  100  percent  of  the  tiny 
vessel's  cooling  water  to  escape — as  it  would 
in  a  "loas-of-coolant  accident" — high  steam 
pressures  Inside  the  vessel  kept  all  but  about 
10  percent  of  "emergency"  cooling  water  from 
entering.  A  brief  deacription  of  the  w<»rk 
which  the  AEC  filed  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee In  March  Indicated  that  the  Mgh-pres- 
sure  steam  in  the  vessel  blew  the  remainder 
of  the  "emergency"  water  through  an  outlet 
before  it  recM:bed  the  "core." 

The  experiments  were  part  of  preliminary 
work  leading  up  to  research  with  the  Loss  of 
PliUd  Test  (LOFT)  facility  in  Idaho,  a  $35- 
million  domelike  structure  in  which  the  AEC 
will  progressively  starve  a  66-megawatt  re- 


actor of  cooling  water  and  measiire  its  be- 
havior. Tba  LOFT  axparlmenta,  which  are 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1075,  win  pravide  the 
first  teat  of  an  emergency  core  cooling 
system  under  actual  operating  conditions. 

A  second  pioint  of  concern  which  Seabcrg's 
letter  touched  upon  involves  new  analytical 
evidence  showing  that  temperatures  of  some 
of  the  long,  thin  fuel  elements  in  reactor 
cores  may  go  higher  during  loss  of  coolant 
than  previously  believed.  This  Is  a  matter  of 
concern  because  the  higher  a  fuel  element's 
temperature  rises,  the  more  likely  It  Is  to 
fracture,  q>illlng  Intensely  radioactive  flaslon 
products  into  the  reactor  vessel.  Moreover, 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  fuel  rods, 
which  are  typically  dad  in  zirconium  alloy, 
would  intensify  a  chemical  reaction  between 
the  metal  and  quenching  water.  This  would 
release  hydrogen,  generate  still  more  heat, 
and  thus  place  an  even  heavier  demand  on 
the  emergency  cooling  system. 

Shaw  insists  these  findings  have  little 
direct  bearing  on  the  safety  of  nuclear  re- 
actors. While  some  fuel  elements  may  be 
hotter  than  would  be  expected  during  loss 
of  coolant,  he  says  that  others  may  be  cooler, 
leaving  no  net  effect  on  safety.  As  for  the 
Idaho  experiments,  he  points  out  that  their 
objective  was  to  help  refine  mathematical 
models  to  l>e  used  for  predicting  the  course 
of  LOFT  experiments,  and  not  to  evaluate 
systems  used  on  real  reactors.  The  9-inch 
vessel  was  not  meant  to  fully  simulate  a  re- 
actor, be  said  m  an  interview.  "You  can't  use 
that  phraseology.  It's  Just  not  in  that  ball 
game." 

SArCTT   DATA  LACKINO 

Nevertheless,  Seaborg  and  a  delegation  of 
AEC  executives  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Committee  In  supplemental  authorization 
hearings  on  13  May  to  request,  among  other 
things,  $2  million  more  for  next  year  to  "help 
resolve  significant  technical  Issues"  of  water 
reactor  safety.  George  M.  Kavanagb,  the  as- 
sistant general  manager  for  reactors,  ex- 
plained In  part  that,  "Heavy  reliance  has 
been  placed  on  engineering  safety  features 
such  as  the  ECCS,  where  the  technology  Is 
complex.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  information 
needed  to  confirm  convincingly  the  adequacy 
of  such  systems,  which  are  intended  to  ar- 
rest the  course  of  hypothetical  large  primary 
system  failures  Is  not  yet  available." 

Kavaiiagh  UAd  the  committee  that  lim- 
ited AEC  budgets  and  a  certain  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  industry  to  support  more  research 
have  prevented  gathering  all  the  technical 
Information  necessary  to  fully  confirm  the 
adequacy  of  reactor  safeguards. 

The  committee  had  already  been  briefed 
on  the  apparent  import  of  the  Idaho  experi- 
ments and  the  activities  of  AEC's  senior  task 
force,  so  there  was  understandably  little  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters  in  the  day-long 
hearing.  Kavanagb,  however,  did  mention 
that  "limited  experiments"  supported  by  the 
AEC  at  its  Idaho  test  site  "have  not  resolved 
some  of  the  areas  of  major  uncertainty  raised 
by  differences  among  the  analyses  (furnished 
by  reactor  manufacturers!  particiilarly  with 
regard  to  their  evaluation  of  the  operating 
effectiveness  of  emergency  core  cooling." 

His  remark  prompted  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker  (R-Tenn.)  to  ask  what  "differences" 
he  was  tallOng  about.  Tlila  question  led  to 
the  following  interchange: 

Kavanagb:  ".  .  .  (The  experiments]  have 
had  results  which  have  not  been  confinna- 
tory  of  what  the  people  doing  those  experi- 
ments thought  might  happen.  Now,  they  are 
not  conclusive.  .  .  ." 

Baker:  ".  .  .  meaning  that  it  was  worse 
than  you  thought?" 

Kavanagb:  "Tea,  worse.  If  iti  were  better 
we  might  not  have  been  allowed  to  come  up 
here  asking  for  money.  But  they  (the  results] 
are  not  conclusive.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
periment was  done  on  B<»nethlng  far  from  a 
reactor.  ...  It  la  difficult  to  draw  condu- 
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stons  from  tboae  experiments.  .  .  .  What  we 
want  to  do  are  more  of  those  experiments." 

Little  else  was  said  during  the  May  bear- 
ing, but  the  subject  is  stire  to  come  up  again 
in  nuclear  reactor  safety  hearings,  which  the 
Joint  Conunlttee  expects  to  hold  late  in  June. 
"We  couldn't  avoid  the  issue  if  we  wanted 
to,"  a  committee  staff  member  said. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  obscure 
research  project  in  a  desolate  comer  of  Idaho 
has  Indeed  uncovered  a  flaw  In  nuclear  reac- 
tor safeguards,  or  whether  it  has  merely 
triggered  a  troublesome  false  alarm.  In  either 
Instance,  the  current  controversy  tias  at  least 
served  to  illuminate  a  chronic  complaint 
from  the  AEC's  division  of  reactor  develop- 
ment that  Its  safety  research  program  is 
being  shortchanged.  That  complaint  will  be 
discussed  in  another  article. 

NucLXAB  Reactob  SArrrr:  A  New  Dilemica 

roa  THE  AEC 

(By  Robert  OUette) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
adopted  a  curioiu  position  lately.  While  as- 
suring the  public  that  the  nuclear  reactors 
it  licenaea  will  operate  safely,  a  number  of 
AEC  officials  have  been  discreetly  appealing 
for  more  money — preferably  much  more 
money — to  support  research  on  the  safety  of 
conventional,  water-cooled  nuclear  reactors. 

For  the  most  part,  the  money  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  But  the  appeals  themselves 
have  Inflamed  suspicions  among  the  AEC's 
numerous  critics  that  the  atomic  power 
plants  that  are  blossoming  across  the  na- 
tion's landscape  may  iK>t  l>e  as  seciure  from 
mishap  as  licensing  implies.  And  thus  the 
AEC  finds  Itself  Impaled  on  a  new  dilemma 
that  may  serve  to  weaken  its  already  shaky 
public  credibility:  If  reactors  are  as  safe  as 
they  are  advertised  to  be,  how  can  a  large 
new  safety  budget  be  Justified?  Or,  if  new 
safety  research  Is  as  urgently  required  as  the 
AEC  indicates,  should  the  construction  of 
atomic  power  plants  (21  are  operating,  more 
ttian  50  are  l>elng  built)  be  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  it  is? 

At  a  time  when  the  AEC's  $3  billion  pro- 
gram for  subsidizing  the  development  of 
water-cooled  reactors  is  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  when  new  plants  are  being  licensed  In 
ever-Increasing  numbers,  the  conunlsslon's 
appeals  to  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  safety  funds  seem 
more  than  a  little  awkward.  Indeed,  the 
AEC's  rationale  for  ftinds  alx>ve  and  beyond 
its  fiscal  1971  safety  budget's  of  »3S  mlUlon 
rests  partly  on  the  premise  that  significant 
"uncertainties"  in  the  performance  of  re- 
actors remain,  and  that  "urgent"  work  is 
yet  to  be  done  to  resolve  these  uncertainties. 
For  example,  Milton  Shaw,  the  ABC's  di- 
rector of  reactor  development  and  technology, 
confides  that  "At  the  drop  of  a  hat  I  can 
spell  out  15  areas  where  we  could  do  more 
research  in  reactor  safety.  Drop  two  hats 
and  I'll  spell  out  30  areas.  There's  virtually  no 
limit  on  the  work  we  can  do."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  commission  officials  are  at 
pains  to  deny  any  untoward  Implications  in 
such  statements.  In  this  context,  Oeorge  M. 
Kavanagb,  the  assistant  general  manager  for 
reactors,  told  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  last  March  that  "This  does  not  mean 
our  reactors  are  unsafe.  It  means  we  should 
be  q>endlng  more  to  assure  that  they  are 
safe " 

One  way  out  of  this  paradox  is  to  concede 
the  point,  raised  by  those  close  to  reactor 
development,  that  safety  research  is  not  a 
finite  task.  As  reactors  age  and  their  de- 
signs evolve,  so  the  Job  of  ensuring  that  they 
are  properly  designed,  built,  and  operated 
continues.  Morever,  there  are,  in  fact,  peo- 
ple of  infiuence  within  the  AEC  who  are 
given  to  what  industrial  sources  regard  as 
excessive  zeal  for  perfection  in  safety. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  a  large 
volume  of  nuclear  safety  work — much  of  it 


aimed  at  refining  current  nndentandlng  of 
normal  and  aberrant  reactor  brtisvlor,  and 
much  of  it  aimed  at  improving  quality  con- 
trol in  man\ifacturing-^iaa  been  cancelled, 
delayed,  slowed,  or  simply  not  begtm  over  the 
past  decade.  To  aU  appeanmoes,  the  result 
has  not  been  to  leave  key  safety  Issues  un- 
touched. Instead,  one  effect  has  been  to  limit 
the  ability  to  define  precise  margins  of  safety 
in  reactor  operations.  Another  has  been  to 
Impede  the  devel(^>ment  of  stringent  stand- 
ards of  quality  assurance — a  {xlmary  ingredi- 
ent in  reactor  safety. 

Conversations  with  AEC  officials  and  a 
reading  of  recent  testimony  presented  to 
the  Joint  Committee  suggest  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  this  R&D  t>acklog.  Bssential 
projects,  for  example,  have  been  delayed  by 
inept  management,  and  by  design  and  con- 
struction problems  similar  to  those  that  af- 
flicted the  nuclear  industry  as  a  whole  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  There  is  also  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  program  administrators  have 
shown  considerable  inertia  in  acting  on  re- 
search suggestions  still  being  pressed  by  the 
AEC's  safety  watchdog,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards   (ACRS). 

But  the  reason  cited  most  often  and  most 
adamantly  by  AEC  officials  for  their  burden 
of  unfinished  business  is  a  chronically  un- 
dernourished safety  research  budget.  For  in- 
stance, Spencer  H.  Bush,  chairman  of  the 
ACRS,  told  the  Jomt  Conamlttee  m  hearings 
on  22  June  that  the  safety  program's  fiscal 
problems  have  worsened  in  the  past  3  years. 
"While  progress  has  been  made,"  he  said, 
"the  accelerated  erosion  of  AEC  money  for 
water-cooled  reactor  safety  research  has  re- 
sulted in  termination  of  some  programs  and 
substantial  delays  In  others." 

A  FOBOE  OVKE  SATETT 

The  AEC'S  new  dilemma  was  thrust  into 
prominence  recently  by  a  much -publicized 
controversy  over  the  adequacy  of  a  key  ac- 
cident-control system  tliat  Is  used  on  nearly 
every  nuclear  power  reactor — the  emergency 
core-coollng  system  (Science,  38,  May).  Al- 
though the  commission's  Initial  reaction  to 
the  furor  over  the  backup  coolers  was  to 
minimize  Its  significance,  the  AEC's  subse- 
quent action  was  in  keeping  with  Its  claims 
of  ultraconservatlsm  in  matters  of  public 
safety.  But  more  important,  the  controversy 
has  helped  point  up  the  safety  research  pro- 
gram's Infirmities. 

The  backup  cooling  systems  In  question 
are,  very  simply  put,  complexes,  of  pipes, 
valves,  and  pumps,  which  are  meant  to  flood 
a  reactor's  superheated  uranium  core  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  the  core's  normal  bath  of 
cooling  water  escapes  through  a  ruptured 
pipe.  Thus  the  systems  are  analogous  to 
spare  hoses,  radiator,  and  water  pump  on  an 
automobile — but  with  a  big  caveat :  Although 
operating  reactors  have  occasionally  spnmg 
leaks  from  faulty  pipes  and  poorly  welded 
Joints,  none  of  these  lealcs  has  been  great 
enough  to  call  an  emergency  cooling  system 
mto  action.  Thus,  though  backup  coolers 
perform  well  enough  In  elaborate  computer 
simulations,  they  have  never  been  tested  in 
an  operating  reactor. 

TO  rectify  that  situaUon,  the  ABC  is 
preparing  an  extraordinary  series  of  core- 
coollng  experiments  at  its  National  Reac- 
tor Testing  Station  in  Idaho.  Here,  a  small 
reactor  enclosed  in  a  huge,  dome-shaped 
sheU  wUl  be  subjected  to  progressively  worse 
loSs-of-cooIant  "accidents. "  Each  time  the 
reactor  will  be  revived  with  a  sprltz  of  emer- 
gency water,  which,  in  turn,  should  spare  it 
from  destruction.  This  is  the  Loss  of  Fluid 
Test  (LOFT)  project — and  it  was  in  prepara- 
tion for  LOFT  last  winter  that  a  series  of 
core-coollng  experiments  in  miniatiire  scale 
first  cast  doubt  on  the  adequacy  of  full -sized 
backup  systems. 

The  "semi-scale"  tests,  as  the  experiments 
were  called,  suggested  that  steam  pressure 


Inside  a  real  wactor  mig^t  prevent  emer- 
gency water  from  reaching  the  core  in 
sufl!lcient  time  or  volume  to  save  the  reactor 
from  severe  damage  or  destruction.  The  testa 
were  aimed  at  refining  a  cosnputerlzed  model 
of  the  LOFT  reactor's  behavior  and  were  not 
meant  to  simulate  events  in  an  atomic  power 
plant.  Nonetheless,  they  did  spur  the  AEC 
into  reviewing  the  designs  of  backup  cooling 
systems  on  power  plants  now  in  <^>eration 
and  on  several  scheduled  to  "go  crlUcal" 
soon. 

After  deliberating  for  4  months,  the  ABC 
issued  on  19  June  an  "interim  policy  state- 
ment" which  suggested  a  slightly  diminished 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  emergency  cool- 
ing systems  to  save  a  reactor — and  perhaps 
the  nearby  populace — from  the  consequences 
of  a  broken  pipe.  Five  older  reactors,  in- 
cluding the  San  Onofre  plant  nestled  along 
the  California  coast  not  far  from  the  western 
White  House,  were  ordered  to  nKxiernlze 
their  backup  coolers  by  1  July  1974.  Until 
then,  the  policy  statement  said,  the  plants 
were  to  triple  their  inspections  of  pipes, 
pumps,  and  valves,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
lUcelihood  of  an  accident  that  would  require 
the  use  of  an  emergency  cooling  system.  In 
addition,  four  new  atomic  power  plants  were 
ordered  to  hold  their  peak  operating  tem- 
peratures down  to  1260*  C,  although  doing  so 
might  decrease  their  power  output.  The  AEC 
said  that  these  and  other  "clearly  conserva- 
tive" guidelines  would  remain  in  effect, 
"pending  the  development  of  ftirther  data," 
much  of  which  would  presumably  come  from 
LOFT  during  the  next  few  yean. 

A    DISMAI.    HSROaT 

As  an  AEC  budget  summary  described  the 
LOFT  project  last  year,  it  U  the  nation's 
"largest  and  most  vital  water  (reactor)  safety 
project,"  and  it  bears  on  the  "most  critical 
safety  problem  facing  aU  water  reactor 
plants" — namely,  what  to  do  when  the  core 
runs  dry.  But  none  of  this  urgency  appears 
to  have  spared  the  program  from  a  long  and 
rather  dismal  history,  marked  at  first  by  poor 
management,  and  more  recently  by  a  tight 
budget  that  has  necessitated  "terminations" 
and  "reductions"  in  preparatory  work. 

The  LOFT  project  tias  limped  along  under 
these  circumstances  since  Its  Inception  in 
1983.  By  the  time  Its  consummate  experi- 
ments get  under  way  in  1974  or  1975,  it  will 
have  consumed  more  tinie  from  start  to  fin- 
ish than  the  Apollo  program  took  to  land 
two  men  on  the  moon.  "It  went  along  for 
years  with  conflicting  changes  in  Intent  and 
direction,"  one  high-ranking  AEC  ofllcial 
said.  "Project  management  In  the  eaiiy 
1960's  Just  wasn't  that  good.  With  l)etter 
nutnagement  it  could  have  gone  faster." 

How  much  faster  Is  suggested  by  the  tables 
that  the  Joint  Committee  published  in  the 
record  of  its  authorization  hearings  for  fiscal 
1971.  Begun  officially  in  September  1984, 
LOFT  construction  was  supposed  to  have 
been  finished  in  late  1967,  at  a  cost  of  $19.4 
million.  But  having  since  been  expanded  and 
upgraded  to  become  the  "focal  point"  of  the 
water  reacUw  aafety  program.  LOFT  equip- 
ment Is  not  scheduled  to  begin  debugging 
operations  \mtll  mld-1972,  at  a  final  con- 
struction cost  of  $35  million. 

Nor  was  this  pattern  of  delay  and  overrvin 
unusual  for  major  test  facilities  at  Idaho  in 
the  1980's.  The  Advanced  Test  Reactor 
(ATR),  billed  as  the  world's  most  powerful 
reactor  for  testing  nuclear  fuels  and  core 
materials  suffered  a  3 '^ -year  delay  and  a 
$17.7  million  cost  overrun  that  pushed  Its 
price  to  $67.7  million.  The  ATR  finally 
achieved  full -power  operation  on  Christmas 
Day  1969,  but  only  after  "rather  severe"  con- 
struction fiaws  had  required  dlsnMntllng  and 
rebuilding  It.  Still  another  major  test  reac- 
tor at  the  Idaho  site,  the  Power  Burst  Facu- 
lty (PBF) ,  is  expected  to  begin  running  this 
year,  4  years  late  and  $6  mUlion.  or  70  jper- 
cent,  over  its  original  cost  eetimaie. 
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■n»e  AXC  now  bl»m«  mftny  of  theae  dUB- 
eulttas  on  tbe  PhilUpe  Petroleum  OomfMuay's 
managament  at  B»fety  program  op«r»tloD8 
4uilnc  the  liMO'*.  In  IMO,  ttte  oommlaaton 
BbUted  reaponslbUlty  for  tbe  piocram  to 
Idabo  Nuclewr,  •  oooqMstte  of  Allied  Cbeml- 
eal  Cwpocatlon  and  Aerojet-Oeneral  Corpo- 
ration. PhUllps  tben  Joined  as  a  minor  part- 
ner with  no  managerial  req>onaiblUtiea.  "For 
one  reaaon  or  anotber.  we  were  unable  to  get 
tbe  IXVT  and  PBF  project*  done, "  Sbaw  bas 
said.  "Phillips  as  a  parent  organization  did 
not  have  that  (neceeaary)  kind  of  power  or 
test  reactor  design  and  construction  experi- 
ence, and  they  were  unable  to  recruit  tbe 
kUad  of  talent  necessary  to  get  tbe  Job  done 
right." 

LOFT  and  other  projects  are  said  to  be 
moving  along  "tolerably  well"  now,  but  tbe 
Idaho  site's  management  Uls  were  cured  Just 
■•  the  safety  research  budget  began  a  alow 
downward  slide.  Over  a  period  of  several 
years,  expenditures  for  safety  bad  crept  up 
to  a  $37  mlUlon  peak  in  fiscal  1970,  then 
dipped  to  $34  mUllon  In  1971.  As  avaUable 
money  declined  and  inflation  roae,  a  growing 
new  emphasis  on  breeder  reactor  safety 
■tudlea  aooelerated,  thereby  putting  still 
more  «»«»««»t^i  pressure  on  the  full  range  of 
oonventlcmal  reactor  wwk,  including  LOFT 
and  such  elements  of  its  supporting  research 
•8  the  semlscale  experiments.  "My  problem," 
8haw  said  recently,  "was  that  I  was  going  to 
have  to  phaae  out  some  of  this  work  in  flacal 
1973  unless  we  got  more  money." 

The  LOPT  project  won  a  reprieve  of  sorts 
In  June,  when  the  Joint  Committee  i4>proved 
the  AEC's  request  for  $3  million  in  supple- 
mental safety  funds.  The  emergency  core- 
eoollng  flap  weighed  heavily  on  that  deci- 
sion, and  therefore  probably  benefited  the 
I<OFr  project  as  much  as  it  did  the  safety 
of  tbe  public.  (Tbe  committee  also  gave  Its 
blessing  to  the  $4  mlUlon  that  President 
Nixon  requested  in  his  June  energy  message 
for  breeder  reactor  safety.)  But,  as  Kavanagh 
had  told  the  committee  a  month  earlier,  "I 
think  we  could  use  «30  million  or  $40  million 
Imore] " 

Certainly  LOFT'S  financial  problems  have 
not  been  unique.  To  accommodate  a  smaller 
budget  in  1971,  the  AEC  closed  down  a  small 
test  reactor,  the  Capsule  Driver  Core,  at 
Idaho  and  sacrificed  a  nonnuclear  facility, 
tbe  Containment  Systems  Experiment  (CSE) , 
at  its  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington. Both  were  "producing  rather  impor- 
tant safety  information."  Shaw  said  last  year, 
noting  that  "These  are  not  facilities  we 
would  prefer  to  have  closed  down."  By  moth- 
balling  the  CSK.  for  example,  the  AEC  cut 
short  a  series  of  eq>erlments  to  investigate 
the  behavior  of  reactors  dviring  sudden  lasses 
of  coolant.  It  also  passed  up  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  performance  of  emergency  core- 
oooling  systems  on  a  far  larger  and  n^re 
realistic  scale  than  It  could  in  the  miniature 
UOFS  eq>erimentB.  "The  potential  was  there, 
and  it  could  still  be  done,"  according  to 
Andrew  J.  Pressesky,  the  assistant  director 
for  nuclear  energy. 

QCAUTT   COHrmOL   IMFKOXD 

In  addition  to  these  closures  in  fiscal 
1971,  the  safety  program  sustained  "general 
reductions,  terminations,  and  delays  in  the 
initiation  and  progress"  of  a  variety  of  proj- 
ects, officials  have  said.  Of  these  stringencies, 
the  one  that  Is  hardest  to  Jxistify,  In  Pree- 
sesky's  view,  was  a  reduction  in  support  of  a 
cooperative  program  between  the  AEC  and 
industry  to  develop  manufacturing  standards 
for  tbe  puix4>s,  pipes,  and  valves  used  in  nu- 
clear reactors.  These  standards  are  regarded 
as  tlie  backbone  of  quality  assurance  in  re- 
actor manufacturing,  and  in  large  part  their 
devtiopment  is  tbe  means  by  which  safety 
research  Is  translated  into  engineering  prac- 
Uoe. 

Laxity  in  quaUty  eontrot  was,  to  a  major 


ectent,  reqwnaible  for  costly  delays  in  con- 
struction and  interruptions  in  operation  ex- 
perienced by  numerous  atomic  power  plants 
during  tbe  1960's.  Faulty  plumbing  and  weld- 
ing still  plague  tbe  nuclear  Industry,  al- 
though to  a  lesser  degree  now.  But  AEC  offi- 
cials, such  as  commissioner  James  T.  Barney. 
are  still  preaalng  for  improved  standard. 
"Despite  tbe  progress  that  has  been  made," 
Ramey  told  tbe  Joint  Committee  In  June, 
"even  high  priorities  and  more  manpower 
must  be  applied  to  standards  development." 
Despite  such  appeals,  money  for  tbe  stand- 
ards program  bas  declined  by  about  40  per- 
cent since  1970. 

Privately  a  number  of  AEC  officials  blame 
the  safety  program's  erosion  on  an  Insensi- 
tive OOkc*  of  Management  and  Budget.  As  one 
man  deeply  Involved  in  AEC  safety  affairs 
expresses  it,  "Tbe  OMB  holds  a  somewhat 
simplistic  view.  Since  tbe  ASC  bas  cut  back 
its  development  work  on  water  reactors,  it 
aalcs  'ii^y  all  Xhim  talk  about  more  safety 
research.' "  In  an  apparent  campaign  to  ex- 
plain why,  a  variety  of  safety  advisory  groups 
Issued  a  Btirry  of  admonishments  in  1969  to 
the  effect  that  money  ought  to  be  going  up. 
not  down.  In  June  of  that  year,  an  internal 
AEC  study  group  warned  that  "The  large 
number  of  construction  permits  for  .  .  . 
power  reactors  which  have  been  Issued  In  the 
last  several  years  does  not  Imply  there  Is  a 
decreasing  need  for  water  reactor  safety 
research.  Bather,  because  these  construction 
permits  were  issued  on  the  basis  that  planned 
programs  would  resolve  certain  safety  qiies- 
tlons  related  to  these  reactors  .  .  .  there  is 
an  increasing  need  for  safety  research."  An- 
other Internal  AEC  study  in  October  19«9 
urged  "a  vigorous  safety  R&D  program"  and 
went  on  to  say  that  "Major  efforts  are  still 
required  to  resolve  lasuea  currently  facing 
both  reactor  suppliers  and  those  charged  with 
safety  assessment  for  the  surge  of  light  water 
power  reactors  announced  in  the  1966-68 
period."  In  a  12  November  1969  letter  to  ABC 
chairman  Olenn  T.  Seaborg.  a  slmUar  appeal 
was  made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Be- 
actor  Safeguards,  when  it  complained  that 
"only  small  or  modest  efforts"  liad  been  ini- 
tiated In  several  key  areas  of  safety  and 
that  "many  safety  research  activities  have  not 
been  initiated,  have  been  slowed,  or  have 
been  terminated."  Tbe  letter  said  that  the 
committee  "reiterates  Its  belief  in  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  research  and  develop- 
ment" in  such  areas  as  seismic  safety  and 
the  safety  of  ordinary  water-cooled  reactors. 
All  theae  admonitions  seem  to  have  bad 
little  mlUgating  effect  on  the  OMB's  axe 
hand.  It  is  true  that  over  the  past  3  years 
the  OMB  has  been  no  more  sangxUnary  than 
the  commissioners  themselves  In  cutting  the 
requests  of  safety  program  administrators. 
Each  sliced  about  $7  million  from  the  $49 
mlUion  lower-echelon  request  for  1973.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  budget  office  allowed  the 
ABC  to  ask  Oongreas  for  only  40  percent  of 
the  supplemental  safety  funds  tbe  commis- 
sion wanted  last  May,  thus  leaving  about  $3 
million  worth  of  high-priority  proJecU  un- 
funded. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  OMB's  fiscal 
pre6S\ire  on  tbe  program  Is  motivated  less  by 
malice  or  inaensltivlty  than  by  a  desire  to 
force  more  of  the  burden  of  nuclear  safety 
studies  onto  tbe  nuclear  industry.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  AEC  earnestly  shares  this  desire. 
But  it  has  so  far  achieved  only  modest  suc- 
cess In  buttonholing  support  from  reactor 
manufacturers,  who  are  sad  to  be  convinced 
that  they  are  already  selling  a  safe  product, 
or  from  the  electric  utility  industry,  which  Is 
chiefly  Interested  In  buying  a  safe  product 
and  has  notoriously  Uttle  IncllnaUon  toward 
research  in  the  first  place.  As  things  stand, 
the  nuclear  industry  continues  to  enjoy  a 
kind  of  technological  welfare  that  must  seem 
lavish  to  aerospace  corporations. 
But  from  all  of  this,  can  one  conclude  that 


the  safety  of  atomic  power  planta  has  been 
compromised?  Senator  Mike  Oravel  (D-Alas- 
ka) ,  who  has  become  a  vocal  foe  of  nuclear 
power,  seeots  to  think  so.  In  a  q>eecb  to  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature  not  long  ago  he 
urged  that  every  state  "stop  all  construction 
of  nuclear  power  plants  until  the  safety 
problems  are  resolved  and  until  we  achieve 
the  safety-first  policies  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled." Last  May,  voters  in  E\igene.  Oregon, 
approved  a  4-year  moratorium  on  a  nuclear 
power  facility  planned  for  their  area.  Sim- 
ilar movements  are  afoot  in  tbe  Oregon  legis- 
lature, in  Minnesota,  in  New  York  City,  and 
In  California  where  a  citizens'  group  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  on  the  June  1973  ballot  a 
proposal  to  ban  power  reactor  construction 
for  6  years. 

AEC  officials  understandably  find  such  ac- 
tivities unjustified.  And  so,  It  seems,  do  the 
most  influential  conservation  organizations, 
which  say  they  prefer  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  atomic  power  plants  on  a  slte-by-site  basis 
rather  than  putting  up  blanket  opposition 
to  nuclear  power. 

For  their  part,  AEC  officials  say  that  con- 
servatism in  plant  design  and  operation 
should  compensate  for  any  uncertainties  that 
remain  in  the  behavior  of  recurtors. 

One  AEC  authority  In  reactor  safety,  and 
a  man  who  Is  leas  reserved  in  bis  criticism 
of  the  agency  than  most,  auma  it  up  this 
way: 

"I  believe  that  nothing  in  tbe  water  reactor 
safety  program  Is  of  low  priority.  It  should 
all  be  done.  And  until  these  tasks  are  com- 
pleted we  are  going  to  have  to  use  rather 
more  conservative  bases  for  design  Judg- 
ments on  plants,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  decisions  with  a  certain  lesser  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness,  or  confidence,  than  if 
we  had  the  results  of  this  research. 

"We  think  we  can  set  boundary  condi- 
tions, so  no  matter  how  a  reactor  goes  we 
are  quite  sure  it's  safe.  But  I  find  having  to 
work  this  way  intellectually  less  satisfy- 
ing. ...  I  prefer  to  know,  in  the  quanti- 
fiable way,  what  the  limits  of  safety  are. 

"However,  I  think  we're  in  good  shape,  and 
that  in  the  long  pull,  when  we  look  back, 
we  may  see  we  spent  money  unnecessarily. 
At  least  that's  what  I  trust  well  see." 

When  a  Cone  Rmn  Dxt 
A  power  reactor's  core  typically  consists 
of  a  bundle  of  thin  metal  tubes,  or  fuel  ele- 
ments, containing  uranium  dioxide.  The 
tubes  are  suspended  vertically  Inside  a  thick 
steel  vessel  as  tall  (Inside)  as  72  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  as  much  as  21  feet.  Heat  gen- 
erated by  a  controlled  fission  reaction  among 
the  fuel  elements  is  removed  by  circulating 
ordinary  water  around  and  between  the  ele- 
ments. Normal  operating  temperature  of  the 
elemenU  Is  about  315°  C,  but  in  the  absence 
of  cooling  water  the  temperature  would  rise 
to  the  melting  point  of  zirconium  (1800°  C.) 
in  1  minute  or  less.  Water-metal  reactions 
are  said  to  become  "signiflcant"  at  about 
1100°  C. 

AAAS  Names  Fivx  to  FazEOOM  Panel 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AAAS  an- 
nounced on  1  July  the  appointment  of  five 
members,  including  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Earl  Warren,  to  form  the 
association's  new  Committee  on  Scientific 
Freedom  and  Responsibility.  The  committee, 
which  the  board  had  formally  established 
last  December,  was  asked  to  (1)  study  and 
report  on  the  general  conditions  required  for 
scientific  freedom  and  responsibility;  (11)  de- 
velop suitable  criteria  and  procedures  for  the 
objective  and  Impartial  study  of  these  prob- 
lems; and  (ill)  recommend  mechanisms  to 
enable  the  association  to  review  specific  in- 
stances in  which  scientific  freedom  U  alleged 
to  have  been  abridged  or  otherwise  endanger- 
ed, or  responsible  scientific  conduct  la  al- 
leged to  have  been  violated. 
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Committee  members  are  Chief  Justice  War- 
ran.  Allen  V.  Astln,  formor  director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Mary  Cather- 
ine Bateaon.  aaaoeiate  professor  of  aodoiogy 
and  anthropcdogy  at  Northeastern  University, 
Walter  J.  Hlckel.  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  John  H.  Knowles,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  In  Boston. 

Athelstan  SpUhaus,  chairman  of  the  AAAS 
board,  explained  the  6-month  hiatus  between 
establishment  of  the  committee  and  appoint- 
ment of  its  members  by  saying  that  it  took 
that  long  to  find  public  figures  "who  are  of 
such  stature  that  they  would  make  clear  the 
seriousness  of  tbe  Association's  purpose." 
AAAS  officials  also  noted  that  the  Ave  mem- 
bers, by  and  large,  have  been  personally  in- 
volved in  great  public  conflicts  of  free  ex- 
pression and  responsibility  to  institutions. 

Last  December's  decision  to  establish  the 
conunlttee  was  made  partly  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Senators  Edmund  Muskle  CD- 
Maine)  and  Mike  Oravel  (D- Alaska)  to  in- 
vestigate charges  that  tbe  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  had  harrassed  two  dissident 
scientists,  John  Gofman  and  Arthur  Tamp- 
lin.  Officials  of  the  AAAS  say  that  Gofman 
and  Tamplln  themselves  communicated  no 
such  request  to  the  association.  However, 
several  other  scientists  who  alleged  that  their 
own  scientific  freedom  was  In  Jeopardy  have 
turned  directly  to  the  association  for  help  in 
recent  years.  These  appeals  are  said  to  have 
been  an  important  sUmulus  in  creating  the 
new  committee. 

"Although  very  concerned  about  charges 
involving  abridgment  of  scientific  freedom," 
SpUhaus  said,  "the  AAAS  bas  lacked  a  me- 
chanism for  considering  such  questions."  He 
emphasized,  however,  that  it  was  not  the 
committee's  purpose  to  adjudicate  individual 
cases.  Although  It  may  choose  to  review  the 
Gofman-Tamplln  Imbroglio,  it  is  not  being 
qieclfleaUy  asked  to  do  so.  Its  larger  pxupoee, 
he  said,  is  to  suggest  guidelines  for  handling 
such  cases  in  a  viray  which  preserves  individ- 
ual freedom  while  protecting  institutions 
from  "irresponsible  individual  behavior." 
The  board  has  not  suggested  a  time  or  place 
for  the  committee's  initial  meeting,  nor  has 
it  proposed  a  timetable  lor  the  panel's  delib- 
erations.— R.G. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  AEC  has  gone  on 
record  as  stating  it  could  use  anywhere 
from  $30  to  $40  million  more  in  the  nu- 
clear reactor  safety  research  program, 
the  figure  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  calls  for  an  increase  of 
only  about  $7  million. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  rather 
small  increase,  in  light  of  the  expressed 
need,  Is  due  to  the  broad  ax  which  is 
wielded  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Several  million  dollars  was  cut 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
from  the  AEC's  request  for  emergency 
core  cooling  and  loss-of-fluid  research 
budgets. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  proud 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  dedicated 
research  efforts  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
in  Idaho,  working  imder  the  most  strin- 
gent budget  requirements,  which  has  led 
the  way  in  pointing  out  the  need  for 
more  research  in  this  field. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  state  that  the 
Hells  Canyon  Preservation  Council, 
based  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  has  en- 
dorsed a  position  in  favor  of  the  respon- 
sible and  safe  development  of  nuclear 
power.  Hie  council  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing conservation  organizations  in 
my  State  and  has  recently  written  to 


President  Nixon  setting  forth  its  posi- 
tion in  great  detail,  lliat  letter  and  my 
comments  appear  at  page  20148  of  the 
June  16  Congressional  Record.  I  would 
hope  that  it  could  have  wide  readership. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  more  fimds 
for  reactor  safety  research  is  compelling. 
I  plan  to  support  this  amendment  which 
would  result  in  adding  $2.3  million  to  the 
safety  research  program  of  the  AEC  and 
would  earmark  a  total  of  $14,900,000  for 
the  LOFT — loss-of-fiuid  test — ^program 
currently  being  carried  out  at  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station  in  Idaho. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
badly  needed  additional  funds. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  can  make  history, 
if  the  Senator  wants  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
history.  I  would  rather  get  the  money. 
I  just  wanted  to  get  a  full  appreciation 
as  to  the  language. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  be  allowed  to  amend  the 
figure  which  appears  on  page  1,  line  7, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  figure 
was  once  amended. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  please 
send  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  amendment  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  simi  of  $2,027,- 
871,000  be  modified  to  provide  the  sum 
of  $2,028,371,000. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiCHi,  the  modification  will  be  so 
made. 

Win  the  Senator  please  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Chair  has  ruled  on 
the  first  unanimous-consent  request,  has 
he  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And, 
without  objection,  it  was  granted. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  Amendment  No.  256. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
very,  very  much.  I  think  that  this  $2.3 
minion  which  we  have  just  agreed  to 
add  is  necessary  for  safety.  Having  this 


flexibility  certainly  will  add  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  light-water-reactor  safety 
program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  perfectly  wlD- 
ing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravxl). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  foUowing  new 

title:  

TITLE  m 

Sbc.  301.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  Act  sliall  be 
expended  to  detonate  CANNIKIN,  an  under- 
ground nuclear  test  scheduled  to  be  ecm- 
ducted  at  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska,  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1971  or  untU  tbe  completion  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  whichever  oc- 
cvirsflrst. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Famnin)  .  The  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  time 
limitation  on  amendments  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  FUieen 
minutes  to  a  side.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ference between  this  amendment  and 
the  amendment  just  voted  on  a  few  min- 
utes ago  is  that  it  takes  out  the  reference 
that  would  have  placed  authority  with 
the  President  to  c<Hitinue  tbe  Cannikin 
test  and  will  prevent  the  detonation  at 
Cannikin  as  long  as  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  betweoi  the  United 
States  and  Russia  continue  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year,  which.  I  am  in- 
formed, is  the  limit  of  this  bill  anyway. 

I  feel  strongly  that  tbe  Senate  has 
really  not  been  advised  as  to  the  infor- 
mation made  available  to  Alaskans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ala^a  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  date 
of  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  date? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  I  heard 
the  Chair  say  July  1, 1971.  or  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  SALT  talks,  whichever  is 
sooner. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  UntU  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  began  on  July  1,  1971. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me,  for  instance,  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times  for  May  26,  with  a  large 
headline,  "Nixon  Considers  Halting 
Amchitka  Nuclear  Test."  The  story 
quotes  a  reliable  source,  an  administra- 
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tlve  sooTce,  which  Indicates  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstrattoD  is  considering  pos^^onlng 
the  test. 

I  want  to  tdl  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
I  tried  to  find  out  what  the  source  of 
the  story  was,  but  I  could  not  find  out. 

The  indications  are.  however,  and  they 
persist  in  our  State,  that  the  test  will  be 
canceled  at  the  last  minute.  In  the  mean- 
while, in  our  State,  the  constant  divi- 
sions and  fears  bting  expressed  concern- 
ing the  test  will  mount  once  again. 

Some  people  have  objected  to  the  last 
amendment  because  they  said  it  placed 
the  burden  on  the  President  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  test  should 
go  ahead.  I  think  that  that  is  a  reason- 
able qoMtion  to  raise. 

This  amendment  places  the  burden 
squarely  on  Congress  to  make  that  de- 
cision, that  the  test  will  not  continue  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year,  as  long  as  the  SALT 
talks  continue.  The  SALT  talks,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  have  come  to  the  point 
ndiere  we  have  real  optimism  considering 
the  outcome  of  the  talks.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful, the  Spartan  will  not  be  necessary. 
If  the  Spartan  is  not  necessary,  the  det- 
ODS^on  of  the  warhead  in  the  Cannikin 
test  \b  not  necessary. 

After  adoption  of  the  amendment,  it 
will  make  available  the  money  so  that  the 
AEC  ean  continue  its  pr^aration  and, 
hopefully,  do  a  little  bit  more  research 
to  tell  us  the  real  effect  of  the  detona- 
tion and  what  they  can  do  to  prevent  the 
leakage,  even  if  it  is  a  successful  test. 
over  a  period  of  time  into  the  future. 
This,  above  all,  is  my  most  serious  con- 
cern, that  is,  the  problem  that  leakage 
wUl  take  place  for  a  series  of  years  or 
might  take  place  for  a  series  of  years, 
after  the  test.  But  this  amendment  ad- 
dressee itself  to  the  fact  that  the  SALT 
talks  are  going  on,  and  we  have  been 
told  that  they  should  be  successful — at 
least  there  Is  great  hope  that  they  will 
be.  I  see  no  reason  to  continue  the  test, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  SALT 
talks  are  successful,  under  the  dreum- 
stances. 

I  predict  that  if  Congress  does  not  do 
this,  we  wUl  go  down,  right  down  to  the 
end  and.  in  the  meanwhile,  all  our  peo- 
ide  will  be  disturbed  and  worried.  They 
will  caned  it  anyway.  We  should  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  right  now,  and  cancel 
It  for  the  fiscal  year  or  as  long  as  the 
SALT  talks  go  on.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  would  do. 

I  have  not  gotten  into  the  total  ram- 
ifications of  the  impact  statement  that 
was  fUed  by  the  AEC.  I  think  it  has  seri- 
ous defects.  It  certainly  has  serious  de- 
fects insofar  as  the  people  who  live  along 
the  Aleutian  chain  are  concerned. 

I  think  their  expressions,  that  they 
would  like  to  have  greater  research  done 
and  so  have  greater  certainty  in  the  pre- 
dictions as  to  what  will  occur  post  a 
successf\il  test,  are  realistic.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  people  in  this  area  deserve 
the  same  assurance. 

I  said  Jokingly  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
a  moment  ago.  "You  know,  if  you  really 
think  this  Is  safe,  why  don't  you  put  it 
in  yaoi  State?" 

Everyone  seems  to  think  It  Is  fine,  as 


long  as  it  is  our  State,  out  along  the 
Aleutian  chain,  because,  apparently,  no 
one  seems  to  ocmsider  that  the  Aleutian 
chain  iB  part  of  Alaska.  It  is.  It  is  as 
important  to  us  as  any  portion  of  any 
State  is  to  any  Member  of  this  body. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  we  post- 
pone the  detonation.  This  does  not  post- 
pone the  utilization  of  the  fimds  for  re- 
search. It.  does  not  postpone  any  of  the 
work  going  on  out  there. 

It  would  postpone  the  detonation  so 
long  as  the  SALT  talks  continue  during 
this  fiscal  year.  If  the  SALT  talks  are 
successfully  concluded,  there  will  not  be 
any  need  for  the  test  anyway.  We  ought 
to  face  up  to  the  matter  from  that  point 
of  view.  The  Amchitka  tests  are  not  nec- 
essary so  long  as  the  SALT  talks  have 
a  hope  of  eliminating  the  need  for  this 
type  of  defense. 

BCr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognised. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  how  in  the  name  of  reason  we  are 
going  to  support  an  amendment  that  ex- 
tends the  date  to  June  30,  a  month  later 
than  the  amendment  Just  defeated. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  read  in  the 
press  what  the  President  would  do. 
Quite  frankly,  if  I  were  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  would  have  picked  up  the 
phone,  called  the  White  House,  and 
found  out  from  the  source  whether  there 
was  any  intention  on  their  part  to  do 
this. 

We  interrogate  the  witnesses  that  ap- 
pear before  our  committee.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  come.  He  never  comes.  But 
his  spokesmen  do  and  they  did  in  this 
case. 

I  pointed  my  finger  at  them  directly 
and  I  asked.  "Are  you  saying  now  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  this  administration  that 
they  want  the  money  for  the  Cannikin 
test?" 

The  answer  was  emphatically  "Tes." 
That  was  a  categorical  answer  and  it  was 
answered  categorically. 

That  is  the  best  information  I  got.  I  am 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  Smator 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
run  the  administration.  The  only  reason 
that  I  am  managing  the  pending  bill  is 
because  it  is  my  committee  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  question  here  is  whether  this  test 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Packard  wrote  the  letter.  He  is  not 
my  man.  I  never  appointed  him.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  the  Defense  Department, 
and  he  says  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  sent  all  Senators  a  copy  of  his 
letter. 

Then  I  got  a  statement  from  Bob  Hol- 
lingsworth  iram  the  Atomic  Energy 
C(»nmission.  That  is  run  by  the  admin- 
istration. They  tell  me  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  Senator  is  coming  in  here  and 
telling  me  it  is  not  necessary.  All  right. 
If  that  is  what  the  Senator  says  and  if 
that  is  the  way  he  feels  about  it,  I  can 
understand  his  sincerity.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  for  one  moment,  but  when  the 
Saiator  Is  saying  here  that  the  commit- 


tee is  anTarently  doing  something  that 
is  irratioiutl — and  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to — I  am  telling  the  Senator 
that  we  agonized  over  this  matter.  I  do 
not  care  about  the  test  at  Cannikin.  It 
Is  not  my  personal  responsibility.  But  it 
is  my  (^dal  responsibility. 

I  voted  against  phase  2  of  the  ABM 
when  it  came  up  before.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  did.  I  voted  for  phase 
1.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  did.  I  am  told  by  the  administra- 
tion that  unless  we  have  this,  we  will 
never  know  for  sure  whether  we  will  have 
a  safe  ABM  system.  That  is  what  we  are 
up  against.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  blue 
chip  philosophy.  But  the  Senator  can  tell 
the  Russians  that  we  do  not  have  an 
ABM  system,  and  then  what  will 
happen? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  mere- 
ly says  that  we  will  not  detonate  this  so 
long  as  the  SALT  talks  are  going  on. 

The  Senator  raised  the  point  about 
this  being  the  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration. These  tests  were  planned 
by  the  Democratic  administration.  I  was 
not  here.  The  Democratic  administra- 
tion started  this.  Wtiat  we  want  to  know 
is  where  we  have  the  assurance  that  this 
would  be  a  safe  test. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Here  it  is  right  here  in 
this  commission  study  on  environmental 
effects  of  this  test. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  that  give  any 
assurance? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
the  White  House.  I  did  something  better 
than  that.  I  wrote  them.  I  asked  whether 
they  planned  to  conduct  a  review  to  see 
whether  the  test  was  necessary.  They 
have  not  made  any  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  that.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that 
the  time  would  come  when  It  would  be 
canceled  after  all  of  the  fears  of  those 
in  Alaska  and  along  the  West  Const 
have  been  raised  again. 

If  the  Senator  wimts  to  debate  this  on 
the  political  a^ects,  I  have  been  there 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  But  let  us 
discuss  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  in  my  State.  Does  the  Senator  want 
this  placed  in  his  State? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  debating  this 
on  the  political  aspects.  The  Senator 
from  Alaiska  heard  or  read  in  the  news- 
paper that  the  President  was  consider- 
ing doing  so.  I  am  merely  asking  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  go  to  the  real 
source  and  find  out.  There  are  no  poli- 
tics involved  in  that.  That  is  what  I 
would  do.  I  would  go  and  find  out.  But 
that  is  not  what  the  administration  told 
me  when  they  came  before  my  commit- 
tee. I  asked  the  question,  and  that  is  not 
what  they  told  me.  They  were  very  em- 
phatic in  saying  that  this  was  absolutely 
necessary  and  that  without  it  we  will 
never  know  whether  we  wlU  have  an 
effective  ABM  system.  That  is  what  they 
said.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  can  make 
his  own  Judgment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  "Hie  Senator  can  use 

his  own  time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  have 
gone  downtown,  and  I  have  asked  than. 
They  do  say  that  they  will  conduct  a 
thorough  appraisal  of  the  need  for  this 
test.  They  have  not  told  me  that  they 
will  not  s\ipport  the  money.  If  the  Sena- 
tor misinterpreted  me,  I  beg  his  pardon. 
Hie  difference  between  this  sonendment 
and  the  last  amendment  is  that  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  to  make  the  decision 
and  not  the  President,  because  I  would 
like  to  see  it  made  now.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  postponed  at  this  time  so  l<mg  as 
the  SALT  talks  ccmtlnue.  I  think  that  is 
a  reasonable  request.  I  voted  for  the 
ABM.  I  supported  all  these  defense  in- 
stallations and  the  necessity  for  the  new 
equipment.  I  do  not  think  that  delaying 
the  tat  indicates  opposition  to  the  ABM. 
It  merely  indicates  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  really  needed  if  the  SALT 
talks  are  successful.  If  this  test  goes 
ahead  and  the  SALT  talks  are  success- 
ful, what  has  been  gained? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  Is  whether 
the  SALT  talks  would  be  successful  with- 
out a  good  ABM  systan  here.  That  is  the 
question.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  ABC's.  If  we 
destroy  the  Saf  egiiard  syston  here  this 
afternoon,  we  have  nothing  to  bargain 
with. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  would  this  destroy 
the  system?  They  have  the  money.  They 
can  continue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  be 
patient  for  a  moment  and  I  will  read  the 
Packard  correspondence.  This  is  from 
David  Packard  who  happens  to  be  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  He  is  a  very  fine  man. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  He  ought  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Does  the  Senator  ad- 
mit that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  he  does.  How- 
ever, I  happen  to  disagree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
see  what  he  said.  Whether  the  Senator 
disagrees  with  him  or  not.  Mr.  Packard 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
The  letter  reads: 

Dkas  Senator  Pastoex:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Cannikin  nuclear  test  to  the 
natloDal  defense. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
declassified  because  of  the  fear  that  this 
amendment  might  succeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  have  this  letter  read?  Let  me  read 
the  letter. 

The  letter  reads: 

This  is  In  response  to  your  request  for  my 
vlewB  on  the  Importance  of  tbe  CANNIKIN 
nuclear  teat  to  the  national  defense. 

The  nuclear  device  to  be  tested  In  the 
CAHKIKIN  event  Is  tor  the  develo|xnent  at 
a  warhead  for  the  Spartan  mlaalle  of  the 
Safeguard  ballistic  missile  defense  program, 
a  program  that  Congress  approved.  The 
measurements  ot  device  perfoRnanoe  which 
wlU  be  obtained  from  the  teste  are  sssentlal 
In  my  view,  to  the  optimum  defensive  de- 
ployments at  Safeguard  for  protection  of  the 
lillnuteman  mlBsUa  sites. 
Btnoerely, 

DAvnt  Packard. 


Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from 
Ala^A  can  get  it  any  better  than  that. 
I  would  like  to  have  him  show  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  is  Uie  whole  reason  for  this,  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  deploy  the  Spartan 
missile.  All  this  amendment  would  do  is 
postpone  the  detonation  of  the  Cannikin 
nuclear  test  imtil  we  know  whether  it 
will  be  necessary.  If  the  SALT  talks  con- 
clude to  our  disadvantage,  we  will  go 
ahead  with  the  tests.  If  the  SALT  talks 
conclude  to  our  advantage,  then  it  will 
not  be  necessary. 

I  think  that  we  sboult  wait  imtil  the 
outcome  of  the  SALT  talks  and  we  should 
not  detonate  it  until  we  know  that  it  Is 
necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yi^ded  back. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second, 
llie  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 

taken  frmn  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  cleric  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
titm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens) .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgtaia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Soiator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentseh).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Habxis).  the  Senator  tram 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  the  Senator 
from  Washigtfxi  (Mr.  Machttsoh),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mst- 
calt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  157  Leg.) 
TKAS — 29 


Ho^tee 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McOovem 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 


Brock 

Buckley 

Burdldc 

Byrd,Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 


Bayh 

Bentsen 

HaiTlB 


ItoTidale 

Muflfcie 

NdsoB 

PeU 

Prozmlre 

Blblcoff 

NATS— 64 

Wiitlsnrt 

BUender 

Brvln 

ftnnln 

OambreU 

Ooldwater 

OrllBn 

Gumey 

Banaea 

HolllngB 

Hruika 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Matblas 

McCldlan 

MoOee 

liclntyre 

MlllO' 

Uontoya 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Schwelker 


Stevenson 

Tiumey 
Williams 


FaAirood 


Peaiaon 

Percy 

Prouty 

Bandolpb 

Both 

Sazbe 

Soott 

Smith 

Sparkznan 

Spong 

Stennla 

ftyiwlTntnii 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Itower 

Welcfcer 

Toung 


Jackson 

Magnuson 

MetcsU 


Mundt 


Brooke 
Case 
Church 
Cook 


Cranston 
Bagleton 
Pong 
Pulbrlght 


Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 


So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PASTORR  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whidi  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motitm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  Une  10:  After  the  figure  "»S.- 
500,000"  Strike  out  the  period  and  Insert: 
",  except  that  no  funds  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fee  sim- 
ple Interest  Inland,  or  any  other  Interest  in 
land  which  exceeds  three  years  from  the  date 
ot  enactment  of  this  Act,  untU  an  advisory 
council  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reports  to  be  Congress  that 
constructiati  and  operation  of  such  project 
and  the  transportation  of  waste  materials  to 
the  project  can  be  carried  out  In  a  manner 
which  assures  the  safety  of  the  project,  the 
protection  of  public  health,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  qxiallty  of  ti>e  environment  ot  the 
region". 

LTONB  nvCLKMM  BEFOSITORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  9388 
would  authorize  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priations for  an  Atomic  Energy  Cwnmis- 
slon  project  (rf  particular  Importance  to 
Kansas:  A  national  waste  repository  to 
be  located  near  Lyons,  Kans. 
EHMMor  cazsa 

With  increasing  urgency,  we  have  been 
informed  of  the  impending  threat  of 
brown-outs  and  black-outs.  What  was 
originally  thought  to  be  a  restricted, 
regional  problem  is  now  seen  as  a  na- 
tional threat  which  has  spurred  policy 
reviews  by  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress.  President  Nixon  found  the 
threat  so  great  that  he  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  on  June  4.  1971.  rontalntng 
comprehensive  proposals  to  meet  what  he 
described  as  the  two  challenges  faced  by 
all  great  industrial  societies: 
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On*,  to  find  new  woxnnm  at  aiurKy  to  tvM 
Xbm  <woiv»iiy,  and  two,  to  find  •oiuoes  of 
•ncrgy  Hwt  wlU  not  pollute  the  envlronmait. 

As  these  energy  reqnlrementB,  both  of 
the  dtiaens  of  Kansas  and  oi  this  Na- 
tloga,  increase,  niiclear  power  will  serve  a 
vital  role  as  an  enviraunentally  safe  and 
reliable  source  of  electricity.  An  integral 
part  of  assuring  the  success  of  this  Na- 
tion's nuclear  energy  system  is  the  re- 
quirement for  nuclear  waste  repositories, 
and  as  a  national  goal  we  must  insure 
that  regardless  of  where  located,  the 
first  nuclear  waste  re|X)sitory  will  be  a 
model  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  future  sites  and  must  be  a  facility 
which  minimizes  all  associated  environ- 
mental and  public  health  risks. 

I  recognise  that  construction  and  <v- 
eratioD  ol  a  nuclear  repository  within 
the  next  5  years  is  critical  to  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power  in  this  country. 
Radioactive  wastes  are  accumulating 
which  require  disposal  and,  should  an 
ultimate  waste  disposal  site  not  be  de- 
vel(4)ed  within  this  period.  Uie  antici- 
pated quantities  of  accumulated  wastes 
will  present  a  potentially  grave  hazard 
to  public  health  and  the  envlronmait. 

Funds  for  the  first  such  nuclear  waste 
repository  at  a  proposed  site  near  Lyons. 
Kans.,  are  contained  in  H  Jl.  9388. 
Qoaamufs  mtist  as  sholtsd 

As  expected,  considerable  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  environmental 
and  safety  aspects  of  this  project  by  pro- 
ponents and  opponoits  alike.  Many 
Karwans  question  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  allowing  solidified  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  to  be  transported 
across  the  State  or  stored  there  without 
further  scientiflc  research  into  the  en- 
vironmental and  public  health  implica- 
tions of  this  project.  Because  tiiis  is  the 
first  repositoiT.  these  concerns  are  in- 
tense and  well-founded. 

The  same  envir(»unental  and  public 
health  qiiestions  raised  with  regard  to 
the  Lyons.  Kans..  site  would  undoubted- 
ly be  raised  with  regard  to  any  other 
site;  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  a 
mechanism  be  established  to  resolve 
these  Issues  in  the  public  domain  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  alter- 
native is  potential  delay  and  aggravation 
of  our  existing  energy  shortages. 
ncFUCATioNa  ro>  Kansas 

When  I  was  Infonned  of  the  AEC's 
tentative  selection  of  a  site  near  "LyoDs, 
Kans..  for  the  storage  of  radioactive 
wastes,  I  was  concerned  with  the  broad 
implications  of  this  project  for  k:'"^««m. 
and  I  am  still  concerned.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  correspondence  and 
statemoits  relating  to  the  Lyons  reposi- 
tory be  placed  in  the  Rkcoho  at  this 
potnt.  On  August  11.  1970.  during  hear- 
ings before  the  Air  and  Water  PoUution 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Worics  Oommlttee,  I  quesUoned  Mr.  Rus- 
s^  Tlmtn,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  on  the  Jurisdlc- 
tion  of  the  Council  over  this  pn^iosed 
project. 

There  betng  no  objection,  tbe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  intnted  in  the  Rscoao, 
M  follows: 


ATomc  Kn^hit  OoMManoir, 
WatMngton,  D.C.,  June  17.  t»70. 
Hon.  Bob  Doi.k, 
UJ.  Senate. 

OtA*  SzNATOK  Dolb:  This  la  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Atomic  Knergy  OommlBBlaa  has 
tentatlTtf  y  selected  a  site  near  Lyons,  Kansas, 
for  an  Initial  salt  mine  reposttory  for  the 
demoosteatlon  of  long-term  storage  of  solid 
high-level  and  long-lived  low-level  transiira- 
nlum  waste. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  public  announce- 
ment gilding  details  of  the  proposed  project. 
It  la  planned  to  distribute  this  announce- 
ment to  news  media  at  2:30  PM  (EDT)  to- 
day, Wednesday,  June  17. 

This  matt«r  has  been  discussed  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  fur- 
nishing information  on  thia  project,  please 
let  us  know. 

Slnoerely, 

JOBM  A.  EBLSmMK. 

General  Manager. 

ATOICIC  ENXKOT  Ck>MMtSSION , 

Wa^ington,  D.C.,  August  20, 1970. 

Bon.  ROBXKT  J.  DOLZ, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dkas  Senatos  Dolx:  This  Is  to  inform  you 
of  ongoing  activities  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
poeed  salt  mine  repository  at  Lyons,  Kansas. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  better  definition  of  the 
project  for  cost  and  safety  purpoees,  the 
Commission  has  requested  propoaals  from 
several  firms  to  perform  the  conceptual  de- 
sign worlc  for  the  facility.  Three  firms  have 
submitted  proposals  to  do  this  work.  They 
are  the  joint  venture  of  Fennix  &  Scission 
and  Eagle-Plcbw  Industries  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa; Beaouroes  Sclencea  Corporation  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  and  Kaiser  Engineers  of 
Oakland,  California — ^Theae  proposals  include 
the  Carey  Salt  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  on  a 
consultant  or  subcontractor  basis.  A  Con- 
tract Evaluation  Board  has  been  estab- 
lished by  our  Oak  Ridge  Operations  Office  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  smd  evaluating  these 
proposals.  The  Board's  evaluation  has  been 
received  and  award  of  a  contract  to  the  suc- 
cessful proposer  is  expected  shortly.  The 
successful  proposer  in  cooperation  with  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is  expected  to 
prepare  the  conceptual  design  report,  and  a 
target  date  of  about  November  IS.  1970,  has 
been  set  for  this  report. 

In  connection  with  work  at  the  Lyons  site, 
the  Kansas  geologic  survey  has  initiated  drill- 
ing for  shallow  hydrology  holes  of  approxi- 
mately 100  ft.  depth  in  the  area  of  the  pro- 
poeed  site.  In  addition  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  location  for  additional  coring 
and  drilling  operations  required  for  geologic 
studies,  and  drilling  specifications  are  now 
being  developed.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  requested  to  acquire  the  necessary 
rights  of  access  and  to  undertake  the  drilling 
operations,  the  results  of  which  will  be  an- 
alyzed by  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey  and 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  drilling  operatlooa  wUl  cotnmenoe 
about  August  29,  1970.  Also  as  part  of  the 
preliminary  activities  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  site  following  authoriza- 
tion of  this  project,  the  Corps  of  Bnglneera 
has  been  requested  to  prepare  a  planning  re- 
port on  the  atatua  of  title  and  the  ownofshlpa 
of  the  property  to  be  acquired  and  alao  to 
f  umiah  a  preliminary  a{^»alaal  at  the  value 
of  the  land  and  land  rlghta  involved.  HUB 
planning  report  ia  expected  to  be  available 
aometlme  after  mid-September. 

Concurrently  with  thla  effort,  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  la  preparing  a 
draft  aafety  analysla  report  on  thU  project. 
OBNL  baa  alao  pr^Mued  a  draft  environ- 
mental impact  atatement  which  ia  currently 
undsrsolng  rsvlew  in  AEC  Headquarters  to 


meet  the  requirements  of  Section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

Independently  of  these  eftorta,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Radioactive  Waste  Uanagement  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  prepar- 
ing a  report  evaluating  the  aalt  mine  con- 
cept and  commenting  on  propoeed  geologic 
studies.  This  report  la  expected  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  early  faU. 

In  order  to  keep  the  public  fully  informed 
on  this  project  and  particularly  the  residents 
of  Kansas,  we  are  prepared  to  provide  addi- 
tional briefings,  similar  to  that  held  in  Lyona, 
Kansas,  on  Wednesday,  Jiily  29, 1970,  at  which 
Governor  Docking  and  concerned  citlzena  of 
Kansas  and  the  press  were  aSorded  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  proposed  repository 
with  representatives  of  ABC  and  ORNL.  Baaed 
on  local  desires  in  this  matter,  we  plan  to 
give  a  briefing  by  invitaUon  at  Salina,  Kan- 
aaa.  in  September;  and  we  are  in  a  procesa 
of  working  with  the  Lyons  Chamber  c^  Com- 
merce for  a  townhall  type  discussion  in  Oc- 
tober. At  about  the  same  time,  we  are  pro- 
posing an  industry-wide  briefing  at  Lyona 
for  firma  who  are  intereeted  in  this  project. 
We  expect  to  solicit  Industry  participation 
and  cooperation  in  all  stages  as  the  project 
devdops. 

On  August  27.  28,  and  29.  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  is  providing  to  represen- 
tatives of  several  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  who  are  concerned  with  this  project 
in  protecting  the  interest  of  the  State,  a  com- 
plete technical  briefing  to  enable  them  to 
better  understand  what  ia  being  propoeed  at 
the  Lyons  site. 

It  is  oin-  desire  that  information  regarding 
this  project  be  made  fully  and  freely  avaU- 
able  to  the  public,  and  we  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  see  to  it  that  It  Is  conducted  under 
full  public  scrutiny. 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  you  Informed 
of  significant  developments. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Eaurwrm. 
Jkstistimt  General  Manager  for  Operations. 

Avavst  2S,  1970. 
Dr.  Olbnm  T.  SxABOto, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commitaion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Dr.  Scasobo:  The  AEC  announced  on 

,  June  17,  1970,  that  It  had  tentatively  selected 

a  site  near  Lyons.  Kansas,  for  the  long-term 

storage   of   solid   high-level   and   long-lived, 

low-level  transuraniiun  waste. 

Because  of  the  broad  implications  of  thla 
proposed  project  for  Kansas,  on  August  11, 
1970.  in  hearings  before  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  I  asked  Mr.  Russell 
Train,  Chairman  of  the  Environmental  Policy 
Council,  whether  the  Coimcil  had  any  Juris- 
diction to  police  AEC  plans  for  dlaposlng  of 
atomic  wastes. 

I  was  pleased  that  his  response  Indicated 
that  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1909,  a  fuU  study  of  the  pro- 
poeed project  would  have  to  be  conducted. 
The  study  would  include  comments  by  aU 
concerned  federal  agencies,  as  well  aa  atate 
and  local  governments.  This  study  would 
then  be  submitted  to  the  Coiincil  for  review 
and  comment. 

In  order  to  make  thla  a  meaningful  proceas 
in  omnpUance  with  Section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  I  believe  it 
la  neceaaary  that  a  thorough  study  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  decision-making 
proceaa.  It  la  not  auffldent  that  a  perfunctory 
review  be  made  after  the  final  dedalon  haa 
been  made.  Preliminary  budget  reoommenda- 
tiona  abould  not  bs  aubmltted  without  full 
oompUanos  with  Baotlon  103. 

I  would  furtlier  request  that  you  keep  ras 
fully   advised   during  the  doclalon-maklng 
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proceaa  and  notify  me  before  the  final  de- 
cision la  made. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Boa  Douc, 
UJ.  Senate. 

Atomic  Ekesgt  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  15, 1970. 
Hon.  RoBZXT  J.  DOI.X, 
I/.S.  Senate. 

DBAS  SsNAToa  DoLs:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Aug\ist  26,  1970,  requesting  that 
you  be  kept  fully  advised  during  the  de- 
cision-making process  f«r  the  solid  waste 
r^xwitory  proposed  for  Lyona,  Kanaas,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  actions  under  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  ol  1969. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  the  Lyons 
site.  It  was  indicated  that  this  selection  was 
tentative.  The  purpose  of  making  a  tenta- 
tive selection  is  to  enable  us  to  do  the 
additional  geological  and  hydrological  studies 
necessary  to  confirm  the  suitability  of  the 
site.  Also  thU  project  reqiiires  authoriza- 
tion and  funding  by  the  Congress  and  other 
reviews  such  as  the  preparation  of  the  en- 
vironmental statement  as  required  by  Section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  We  intend  to  comply 
with  Section  102(2)  (C)  in  a  meaningful  way 
and  the  comments  from  Federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  on  the  environmental  state- 
ment which  AEC  is  presently  preparing  will 
be  available.  Consistent  with  the  guidelines 
for  the  preparation  of  environmental  state- 
ments issued  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  AEC  will  be  making  preliminary 
budget  recommendations  on  this  project 
concurrent  with  carrying  out  the  procedural 
requirements  of  Section  102(2)  (C) .  The  final 
environmental  statement  wUl  be  available  for 
consideration  at  the  time  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  act  on  this  project. 

We  intend  to  keep  you  fully  advised  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the 
environmental  statement  as  weU  aa  of 
other  actions  affecting  the  salt  mine  re- 
pository project.  Mr.  Erlewlne  in  his  let- 
ters of  August  20  and  27,  1070,  described  the 
status  of  ongoing  activities  of  this  project. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  proj- 
ect, and  we  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  will 
be  conducted  with  full  public  disclosure  in 
all  its  faceU  and  that  you  wiU  be  kept  fully 
and  currently  infonned. 
Cordially. 

Glenn  T.  Seabobc, 

Chairman. 

Atomic  EInebot  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  10,  1970. 
Hon.  RoBXBT  J.  Dout, 
V.S.  Senate. 

DCAB  Senatob  Dole:  My  letter  to  you  of 
August  20,  1970,  noted  that  the  Committee 
on  Radioactive  Waste  Management  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  preparing  a 
report  evaluating  the  salt  mine  concept  and 
commenting  on  proposed  geologic  studies. 
This  report  haa  now  been  received  and  a 
copy  la  enclosed  for  your  Information.  The 
rep<Ht  concludes  that  the  use  of  bedded 
salt  for  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  Is 
satisfactory;  and  the  site  near  Lyona,  Kan- 
sas, la  satisfactory  subject  to  additional  con- 
firmatory data  and  evaluation.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  performing  some  of  the  additional 
studies  and  investigations,  and  we  plan  to  do 
others  during  the  design  and  development 
stages  of  the  facility  consistent  with  the 
NAS  Committee  recommendations. 

We  also  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  you 
up-to-date  on  current  actions  regarding  the 
proposed  salt  mine  repository.  On  Novem- 
ber 12,  1970,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
peraonnel  wlU  provide  a  briefing  at  Lyona, 
Kanaaa,  on  the  aalt  mine  repository  to  nu- 


clear induatry  representatives.  This  meeting 
was  arranged  by  the  Kanaaa  Department  of 
Economic  Development  and  the  Lyona 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  the  week  of 
October  34,  1970.  AEC  representatives  pro- 
vided a  briefing  on  the  salt  mine  repository 
to  the  irn"«»it  Jaycees  Mid-Year  Convention 
In  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  to  the  Agrlc\iltural 
County  Agents  in  Lyons,  Kansas;  and  to  the 
people  of  Lyons  and  Rice  County  at  a  town- 
hall  type  meeting  in  Lyons,  Kansas.  Ap- 
proximately 360  people  attended  the  town- 
hall  meeting,  and  the  following  days  766 
people  took  a  tour  of  the  existing  Carey  Salt 
Mine. 

The  geological  studies  at  the  Lyons  site 
have  been  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Two 
deep  holes  of  approximately  1300  ft.  in  depth 
have  been  drilled  and  cored  and  geophysics 
logs  taken.  The  Kansas  Geological  Survey  is 
in  the  process  of  analyzing  the  cores.  Based 
on  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  the  geology 
thus  far  developed  from  the  drilling,  there 
Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  any  problems  re- 
garding suitabUity  of  the  site  have  arisen. 
Work  will  commence  within  the  next  few 
weeks  on  a  program  to  drlU  four  holes  to  a 
300  ft.  depth,  principally  for  hydrological 
information. 

Kaiser  Engineers,  the  architect-engineer 
for  this  facility,  in  conjunction  with  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  is  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  a  conceptual  de- 
sign. Preparation  of  the  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  this  facility  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
Is  in  its  final  stages  and  Is  expected  to  be 
circulated  for  review  in  the  near  future. 

We  wUl  continue  to  keep  you  informed  ci 
significant  developments  regarding  this 
project  and  to  provide  you  with  results  of 
studies  and  other  documents  as  they  be- 
come available. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Eblewinb, 
Assistant  General  Manager  for  Operatioru. 

Envibonmental  PaoTBcnoN  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  15, 1970. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Senatob  Dote:  Thank  you  for  '*ie 
cooperation  and  courtesy  you  extended  to  me 
in  the  course  of  my  confirmation  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

During  the  confirmation  hearing  on 
Wednesday,  December  1,  you  raised  some 
questions  about  a  plan  currently  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  dispose  of  radioactive  wastes  in  the  State 
of  Ksmsas.  I  have  requested  the  Commis- 
sioner of  EPA's  Radiation  Office  to  advise  me 
of  the  details  of  the  proposed  plan.  I  will 
then  communicate  to  you  how  EPA  intends 
to  help  instire  that  the  plan  will  not  pose  any 
dangers  to  the  citizens  or  environment  in 
Kansas. 

smcerely  yours, 

William  D.  Ruckelskaus. 

Administrator. 

Atomic  Jnebot  Commission, 
Washirtgton,  D.C,  April  30, 1971. 
Hon.  Robebt  J.  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senatob  Dole:  One  of  the  questions 
which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed salt  mine  repository  Is  whether  or  not 
authority  and  funding  for  land  acquisition 
should  be  Included  in  the  AEC  FY  1972  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  legislation. 
As  you  know  of  the  S3.S  million  requested 
for  initial  funding,  about  $1  million  is  allo- 
cated for  land  acquisition.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  set  forth  otir  reasons  why 
we  believe  land  acquisition  la  essential  la 
FT  1072. 


Acqulaltlon  of  the  site  as  early  aa  poaal- 
ble  in  FY  1972  is  important  in  order  to  permit 
us  to  move  ahead  promptly  with  the  detailed 
engineering  and  ecologlc  efforts  and  related 
supporting  work  at  the  site.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  where  the  priority  evaluations  and 
teste  are  almost  totally  site  oriented  and 
site  dependent;  that  is  the  necessary  verifi- 
cation studies  of  principal  concern,  as  voiced 
by  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey  and  others, 
such  as  the  effects  of  heat  transfer  both  in 
the  salt  and  in  the  overlying  and  underlying 
rock  formations,  are  of  application  specifi- 
cally to  the  Lyons  site.  Even  these  remaining 
areas  of  R  &  D  are  not  primarUy  of  a  "go- 
no-go"  nature  in  terms  of  the  siiltabUity  of 
the  site.  Rather,  these  issues  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  design  of  the  faculty  ItseU. 
which,  in  order  to  proceed,  requires  both  a 
site  and  authority  and  fuhds  to  support  the 
required  architect-engineer  work. 

Also  we  wish  to  prevent  additional  pen- 
etrations of  the  overlying  rocks  or  other  in- 
trusions which  could  be  made  by  others 
which  could  reault  in  aerious  damage  to  the 

site. 

One  of  the  studies  advocated  at  an  early 
stage  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  which  ta  concurred  In  by  the  Kansaa 
Geological  Survey  is  that  aU  exlsUng  wella 
be  located  and  properly  cased  and  plugged  to 
prevent  any  acUon  which  would  reduce  the 
integrity  of  the  salt  formation.  Perhaps  most 
inyxjrtanUy  of  aU,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
acquisition  of  the  land  to  assure  that  the 
project  wlU  be  able  to  proceed  at  a  pace 
which  WlU  allow  adequate  time  for  a  dem- 
onstration phase. 

This  Includes  demonstration  of  receiving 
and  storing  both  solid  alpha-contaminated 
wastes  and  the  high-level  wastes  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  related  activities  supported 
by  the  Commission  and  the  nuclear  industry. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  demonstraUon  as- 
pecte  of  the  project  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  provide  the  confidence  and  under- 
standing necessary  to  assure  ourselves,  the 
state  agencies  of  Kansas,  and  the  pubUc  that 
the  faclUties  can  be  safely  operated.  We  fully 
recognize  that  it  will  be  several  years  fol- 
lowing the  commencement  of  operations  be- 
fore significant  quantiUee  of  high-level 
wastes  can  be  expected.  These  years  are  not 
too  many  In  our  judgment  for  us  to  do  the 
things  necessary  to  establish  the  complete 
safety  and  suitability  of  the  site. 

It  should  alao  be  noted  that  while  thia 
is  a  facility  which  is  planned  to  provide  stor- 
age for  both  alpha  solid  low-level  wastas 
from  AEC  operations  and  the  high-levrt 
wastes  from  industry,  theoe  functions 
though  independent  are  interrelated.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  low  levels  of  heat  and  radia- 
tion that  emplacement  of  the  alpha  wastes 
will  engender,  there  is  no  substantial  techni- 
cal reason  why  this  portion  of  the  repository 
cannot  move  ahead  on  schedule. 

Acquisition  of  the  land  appears  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  concern  that  once  the  site  ia 
acquired,  the  AEC  could  not  be  stopped  even 
If  aubetantlal  questions  regarding  the  proj- 
ect are  raised.  We  assure  you  that  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  does  not  represent  an  ir- 
revocable commitment  to  proceed  on  the  part 
of  AEC.  Further,  the  Congress  wlU  review 
this  project  at  least  annually  and  wUl  have 
to  provide  additional  funds  as  the  project 
proceeds.  Thus  the  Congress  wUl  retain  the 
power  to  halt  the  project  if  required. 

Land  acquisition  can  very  often  be  a  time 
consuming  problem  and  could  seriously  af- 
fect a  planned  construction  schedule  with 
attendant  delays  and  increases  in  cost.  These 
cost  Increases  are  quite  apart  from  those 
which  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  grow- 
ing increases  in  the  price  of  real  estate  which 
is  very  often  substantially  affected  by  known 
Government  interest  in  a  particular  area. 

We  would  like  to  make  clear  our  eonunlt- 
ment  and  intention  that  tf  at  any  tUne  a 
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KtitxHMJMal  aafety  problem  arlaw  wlUcb  can- 
not b«  raaolTed.  tbAt  part  of  tb«  project 
would  be  stopped  or  abandoned.  We  ere 
fortlier  oommltted  tb»t  no  radloaetlTe  weatae 
win  be  permanently  emplaced  in  the  Lyona 
Salt  formattone  m  etttier  the  high-level  part 
or  the  low-lerel  part  until  all  the  neoee- 
aai7  prereqtdsite  studies  and  safety  analyses 
bare  been  conducted  and  until  the  ASC  as 
wen  as  other  offlclals  with  a  direct  responsi- 
bility In  these  matters  are  satisfied  that  the 
near-term  and  long-t«nn  safety  can  be  as- 
sured* 

We  bellero  that  deferrlnc  the  land  acquisi- 
tion will  only  leetilt  In  delaying  the  time 
when  final  safety  Judgments  can  be  made.  If 
we  can  provide  you  with  any  additional  in- 
formation, please,  let  us  know. 
Slnoerely. 

JoHK  A.  EKucwnn, 
AstUtant  General  Manager 

for  OperatUm*. 

ATomc  Bnsbot  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Rosnrr  J.  Dols, 
VJS.  Senvte. 

Dkab  BaxAToa  Dolb:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  ICarch  S9,  1971.  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  statement  you  filed  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Knergji  which  we  onder- 
stazid  rsprssents  yonr  cotnments  on  the  draft 
KnvtroDmental  Statement  for  the  proposed 
radioactive  waste  repository  near  Lyons,  Kan- 
sas. Tlie  final  statement  has  been  revised 
to  reflset  your  comments  to  the  mazlnram 
extent  poaslMe.  Also,  we  have  made  numerous 
additions  and  revlalons  In  response  to  com- 
ments received  from  Vsderal  agencies  and 
Oovamor  Docking  at  Kansas.  We  believe  the 
encloaed  statement  conforms  wltt  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  National  Knvlronmental 
Policy  Act  of  1MB.  Also  enclosed  U  a  report 
Indleatlng  the  disposition  of  the  comments 
contained  In  your  letter,  including  the  com- 
ments made  a  part  of  your  statement  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  In 
this  report  we  have  not  attempted  to  respond 
to  specific  comments  but  we  have  refer«aiced 
the  sections  at  the  Environmental  Statement 
which  haw  been  revised  or  amplified  in  re- 
sponse to  your  concerns. 

We  note  that  many  of  the  comments  call 
for  Information  and  answers  which  cannot 
be  Included  in  an  environmental  statement 
which  must  be  prepared  In  advance  oC  dc^ng 
the  work  which  wUl  provide  the  answen. 
However,  we  do  intend  to  address  these  mat- 
ters during  the  course  of  the  design  of  the 
facility  and  development  of  the  operational 
procedures.  As  we  have  prevlovisly  stated,  this 
project  win  be  reviewed  by  the  statutory 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
Where  these  issues  wUl  be  fully  explored.  In 
addition,  we  have  included  In  the  final  state- 
ment an  extensive  bibliography  of  published 
works  on  the  salt  mine  concept  including 
iclated  research  and  development. 

We  will  keep  you  informed  of  significant 
develoiHnents  on  this  project  and  assure  you 
of  our  Intention  to  work  closely  with  ofllcials 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  In  developing  the 
necessary  assuranos  that  this  facility  can  be 
constructed  and  operated  without  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  the  dtlaens 
of   Kansas. 

Sincerely. 

JoBW  A.  EsLKwnts, 
Aisistant  General  Manager  far  Operationa. 


AEC     Stsfv     REPoar     ow     OoMinnrra     of 

SKNATOa    UOKBet    J.    DOLX    OK    THS    DSATT 

BNvntowKsirrAi.  Stattmewt  »oa  thx  Pao- 

posiD     RAMOAcnva     Wastx     RxpoatroaT 

Hasx  IiTOivs,  Kans. 

TnfAMSwxsKD  quxsnoNS 

CoTMnent.—A.  complete  discussion  of  the 
affects  of  the  proposed  project  on  the  en- 
vironment should  be  available  in  the  tech- 
nical scientific  literature  and  should  be  in- 


corporated  Into  the  Envtronmental   State- 
ment. 

Jtesponse. — ^The  Environmental  Statement 
has  been  revised  to  Include  a  blUiograpby  of 
pertinent  reporta  (See.  Z)  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  salt  disposal  concept  ss 
weU  ss  related  waste  management  research 
and  development. 

BAiuoAcnvB  xscnsiONS— coNmruoua 
MONiroaiMe 

Comment. — Radioactive  emissions  frctn 
any  proposed  repository  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  thoee  required  throughout 
the  nuclear  Industry. 

Re*pon*e. — The  Environmental  Statement 
has  been  amended  to  include  a  discussion  of 
radiological  and  environmental  monitoring 
which  win  be  carried  out  In  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  repository  (Sec.  V13.1.). 
The  facility  will  l>e  designed  to  maintain  the 
release  of  radioactive  materials  from  the 
faculty  to  the  lowest  practical  levels  and  be- 
low applicable  regulations. 

arraixvAL 

Comment. — There  is  no  Indication  of  the 
staps  that  would  be  taken  should  retrieval 
be  required  at  a  later  time.  These  possibil- 
ities must  be  evaluated  and  an  objeetlve 
safety  program  provided  for — befM«  actual 
construction  begins.  , 

Xesponse. — The  position  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  question  of  retrieval  of  the  high- 
level  wastes  has  been  amplified  in  Section 
VI.S.  As  noted  In  the  revised  Statement, 
this  repository  Is  a  demonstration  facility. 
Diuing  this  period  of  demonstration,  per- 
tinent calculatlonal  techniques  and  opera- 
tional procedures  win  be  verified  by  in  situ 
measurementa.  (Sec.  VIM.).  AU  wastes  buried 
during  this  demonstration  period  wiU  be 
readily  retrievable.  The  systems  by  which  re- 
trieval could  be  effectuated  win  be  developed 
during  the  design  of  the  faculty. 

Bvracr  ON  aaouNDWATSBs 
Comment. — There  Is  no  data  presented  In 
the  EnvLronmental  Statement  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  groundwaters  used  as  water 
sources  for  the  communities  of  Lyons,  Sterl- 
ing, and  Chase  to  the  groundwatars  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  slta.  Should  these 
groundwaters  be  from  the  same  gecdogic 
aquifers,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  not  only 
contaminating  these  water  supplies  but  also 
the  disruption  of  water  supplies.  This  ques- 
tion requires  resolution  prior  to  the  initia- 
tion of  construction. 

Response. — The  portion  of  the  Environ- 
mental Statement  describing  the  details  of 
the  near  surface  aquifer  systems  existing  at 
the  repository  site  has  been  expanded  to  show 
the  general  relationship  of  the  aquifers  at 
the  slta  and  local  groundwater  supplies.  Ad- 
dltlonaUy.  the  Statement  reflects  the  fact 
that  there  are  on-going  hydrologlc  studies 
being  carried  out  at  the  slta  to  assure  that 
there 'Is  adequata  Isolation  of  the  salt  from 
the  overlying  water-bearing  formations.  The 
effluent  control  systems  (Sec.  VIJ>.  and  Sec. 
vni.B.)  stata  that  there  wUl  be  no  liquids 
released  from  the  facUity  and  the  effluent 
control  systems  which  wiU  be  incorporated 
into  the  faciUty  wUl  prevent  any  significant 
contamination  of  local  groundwater  supplies. 

Comment. — There  is  also  need  for  further 
information  on  the  potantlal  effecta  of  the 
future  development  of  groundwaters  on  the 
salt  beds  to  tie  employed. 

Bespon^e. — As  part  of  the  slta  evaluaUon 
studies,  the  effect  of  future  changes  in 
groundwatar  use  patterns  or  contr<d  rates 
wUl  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  effect  on 
the  future  stabUity  of  the  salt  beds. 

Comment. — PubUc  health  and  environ- 
mental policy  should  dlctata  resolutions  of 
these  polnta  preferably  before  slta  develop- 
ment Is  initiated,  but  definitely  before  the 
site  is  used  for  the  disposal  of  solidified 
radioactive  wastes. 


Jtesponse. — The  Coaunissi<m  has  publicly 
stated  in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  before  members  of 
the  Kansas  Stata  Legislature  that  wastes  will 
not  lirevocaMy  be  burled  at  the  faclUty  untu 
aU  significant  safety  questions  have  been 
adeqiiataly  resolved.  It  should  be  noted  that 
certain  confirmatory  testa  and  measurements 
wlU  require  the  emplacement  of  radioactive 
wastes  within  the  salt.  However,  as  noted  in 
Sec.  VI.E.  of  the  Statement,  these  wastes  wUI 
be  buried  in  a  fuUy  retrievable  form. 

AEC  Staff  Rxpobt  on  Commcmts  Rscsived 
PsoM  Staff  of  trk  Sknatx  Committkx  on 
Puauc  Woaxs  on  thx  Dkaft  Envikonkxn- 

TAI.    STATXMXNT    fob    TRK    PXOPOSXS    RADIO- 

Acnvx    Wastx    RxposrroaT    Nkak    Ltons, 
Kans. 

OXNXmAI.   COMMXNTS 

Comment. — ^Tbere  Is  Inadequate  documen- 
tation of  the  soundness  of  the  ssdt  disposal 
concept  by  non-nuclear  professionals. 

Response. — ^The  statement  has  been  re- 
vised to  Include  a  bllllography  (sec.  X.)  and 
an  expanded  section  (Sec  II)  on  %tM  back- 
ground of  the  project. 

Comment Salt  domea  represent  a  sig- 
nificant alternative — further  explanation  for 
the  rejection  of  salt  domes  Is  warranted. 

Response. — The  revised  statement  includes 
an  expanded  section  (Sec.  IV.)  outlining  the 
rationale  for  excluding  domea  as  a  site  for 
the  initial  repository. 

Comment. — The  statement  does  not  in- 
clude any  discussion  of  the  environmental 
monitoring  programs. 

Jtetponse. — Statement  revised  to  indicate 
that  monitoring  programs  wlU  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

Comment. — ^Where  alternatives  are  discus- 
sed, plans  of  other  countries  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Response.— We  do  not  beUeve  such  a  dis- 
cussion is  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  this 
statement.  The  IAEA  recently  held  a  sym- 
posium on  the  ultimate  dispoeal  of  radio- 
active waste  dealing  with  the  waste  manage- 
ment plans  of  other  nations.  This  report 
should  be  available  In  the  near  future, 
spacxnc  comments 
Comment. — ^The  risks  of  the  transport  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  should  be  analysed. 

Response. — ^We  do  not  believe  that  such 
an  analysis  Is  appropriate  for  inclusion  In 
the  Impact  statement  on  the  repository.  We 
believe  that  existing  regulations  and  reg- 
tUatory  processes  are  adequate  to  assure  the 
safety  of  existing  and  proposed  transport  sys- 
tems. The  section  on  transportation  and 
packaging  of  radioactive  wastes  (Sec.  VI.F.) 
has  been  expanded  to  reference  the  appli- 
cable regulations  of  the  DOT  and  AEC. 

Comment. — ^Although  risks  attendant  to 
repository  operations  are  small,  detailed 
analyses  appear  desirable. 

Response. — As  noted  In  Sec.  VIJJ.  of  the  re- 
vised Statement,  questions  related  to  the 
safety  of  facUlty  operations  wUl  be  adequate- 
ly addressed  in  the  Conceptual  Design  and 
Safety  Report,  currently  in  preparation. 
Comment. — Details  on  how  perpetual  care 

will  be  carried  out  Is  unclear.      

BcspoTwe.— Regulation  (10  CPR  60)  re- 
quires the  Oovernment  to  own  the  property 
on  which  repositories  are  located.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  perpetual  care  wUl  be  devel- 
oped In  the  course  of  determining  charges  to 
the  repository  users  of  which  perpetual  care 
will  be  a  part. 

CoTOTncnt. — Data  is  needed  on  the  radioac- 
tive elements  of  biological  significance,  their 
chemical  form  and  solubUity. 

Response. — The  statement  has  been  modi- 
fied (Sec.  m.)  to  Include  this  information. 
Comment. — Ho  evaluation  is  Included  of 
the  possibility  of  acddento  during  transport. 
Conformation  with  DOT/ AEC  rules  Is  not  the 
only  Issue. 
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Aespotue.— It  doee  not  appear  appropriate 

to  Include  in  the  Impact  statement  a  discus- 
sion of  the  adequacy  of  existing  and  Intema- 
tlonal'y  accepted  standards  regarding  the 
shipment  of  radioactive  wastes.  As  previotisly 
noted,  the  statement  covering  transportation 
(Sec.  VI J*.)  has  been  expanded. 

Comment. — There  is  no  discussion  of  the 
risk  of  spUls,  methods  used  to  deal  with  spills 
or  effect  of  spUls  on  operations. 

Response. — Discussions  of  potantlal  accl- 
dente  which  could  occur  within  the  facUlty. 
including  spills  and  safety  systems  (Sec. 
VI J>.)  which  wUl  be  employed  to  mitigate 
the  consequences  of  potential  accidents  are 
operational  considerations  and  virUl  be  de- 
scrtbed  In  the  Conceptual  Design  and  Safety 
Report. 

Comment. — No  statementa  are  made  con- 
cerning the  steps  that  wotQd  be  taken  should 
retrieval  be  required  ...  an  objective  safety 
program  for  retrieval  Is  needed  at  this  point. 

Response. — An  expanded  statement  cover- 
ing the  Commission's  position  on  retrieval 
has  been  included  in  the  revised  document 
(Sec.  VI.E.).  However,  the  concepta  for  such 
plans  are  matters  which  can  oiUy  be  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  the  design  of  the  faculty 
and  during  the  demonstration  phase. 

Comment. — No  evidence  presented  that 
radioactive  materials  wUl  not  Intrude  into 
the  adjacent  mine. 

Response. — The  operating  American  Salt 
Company  mine  workings  are  located  approxi- 
mately 1800  ft  from  the  active  repository 
workings.  The  revised  Environmental  State- 
ment presente  (Sec.  V.B.2.C.)  estimates  con- 
cerning the  migration  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials through  solid  salt.  These  estimates  indi- 
cate that  particles  of  solidified  wastes  wUl 
move  at  a  rate  less  than  1/10,000  of  an  inch 
in  one  mUllon  years. 

Comment. — Once  a  vault  or  mine  area  Is 
opened  up  at  depth,  fractures  In  salt  wUl  not 
recrystalllze  under  llthostatic  pressure. 

Response. — If  the  comment  has  been  in- 
terpreted correctly,  it  would  suggest  that  clo- 
sure. coUapse  and  subsequent  recrystalllsa- 
tlon  does  not  occur  in  mined  out  areas.  This 
statement  does  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  available  evidence.  The  Lyons  mine  Is  pres- 
ently undergoing  closure.  See  Section 
V3.1.d.  for  discussion  on  Oeophysical  Im- 
pact. 

Comment. — Once  a  hole  is  opened  up.  it 
wUI  fill  from  the  sides  and  top  and  may  cause 
the  formation  of  cracks  along  which  infiltrat- 
ing downward  percolating  waters  may  fiow  to 
dissolve  larger  cavities. 

Response. — The  potential  for  the  Initiation 
of  solutlonal  processes  by  various  means  Is 
being  evaluated  as  part  of  the  ongoing  site 
studies  and  has  been  addressed  in  the  revised 
Statement  (Sec.  V.6.b.c.). 

Comment. — ^The  Implication  that  estimates 
of  the  westward  migration  of  the  salt  front 
(I.e..  5  miles  in  1  million  years)  may  not  be 
valid  for  the  future,  considering  future  man- 
made  alterations  in  the  geohydrologlc 
regime. 

Response. — ^The  potential  for  adverse  al- 
terations in  the  regional  hydrology  wlU  be 
assessed  as  part  of  the  ongoing  site  evalua- 
tion studies. 

Comment. — The  two  most  significant  fac- 
tors are  seismic  activity  and  the  potential 
for  groundwater  contamination  (after  earth- 
quake). 

Response. — As  noted  in  Sec.  VID..  the  fa- 
.cUity  wUl  be  designed  to  maintain  confine- 
ment and  safe-shutdown  capabUlty  in  the 
event  of  an  earthquake  of  Intensity  ^pro- 
prlato  to  the  site.  Details  of  the  faculty 
earthquake  design  criteria  wUl  be  ouUined 
In  the  faculty  Conceptual  Design  and  Safety 
Report.  The  potential  for  seismic  eventa 
which  would  compromise  the  integrity  of  the 
salt  win  be  evaluated  after  completion  of 
ongoing  site  studies.  Studies  carried  out  thus 
far  reveal  that  there  are  no  structural  or 
stratlgraphic  conditions  which  would  sug- 


gest that  the  site  is  unsuitable  for  the  pro- 
posed use. 

Comment. — No  evidence  is  presented  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  heat  effect 
wUl  counteract  subsidence.  Since  the  tem- 
perature effect  (l.e.,  thermal  expansion) 
does  not  take  place  Immediately  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  problem,  par- 
ticularly as  it  applies  to  contamination  of 
the  groundwater. 

Response. — The  general  topic  of  expan- 
sion, subsidence  and  thermal  effecta  has 
been  expanded  In  the  revised  statement 
(Sec.  VI3.1.d.  and  Sec.  V3.1.C.)  refiectlng 
the  additional  measurementa  which  wUl  be 
made  to  confirm  these  estimates. 

Comment. — The  possibility  of  ground- 
water contamination  is  of  importance  as  Is 
the  poeslbUlty  of  subsidence  and  fracturing 
of  the  rock  above  the  salt  bed  aUowlng 
waters  to  penetrate  the  salt  bed. 

Response. — The  potential  Impact  of  sub- 
sidence and  expansion  hss  been  addressed  In 
the  revised  statement  (Sec.  V.B.I. d.  and  Sec. 
V.B.l.e.). 

Comment. — ^There  is  no  data  presented  in 
the  Environmental  Statement  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  groundwaters  used  as  water 
sources  for  the  communities  of  Lyons,  Ster- 
ling and  Chase  to  the  groundwaters  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  site.  Should  these 
groundwaters  be  from  the  same  geologic 
aquifers  there  would  be  a  risk  of  not  only 
contaminating  these  water  supplies,  but  also 
the  disruption  of  water  suppUes.  This  ques- 
tion requires  resolution  prior  to  the  initia- 
tion of  construction.  ' 

Response. — The  portion  of  the  En^plron- 
mental  Statement  describing  the  details  of 
the  near  surface  aquifer  systems  existing  at 
the  repository  site  has  been  expanded  to 
show  the  general  relationship  of  the  aqui- 
fers at  the  site  and  local  groundwater  sup- 
plies. AddltlonaUy.  the  Statement  reflecta  the 
fact  that  there  are  ongoing  hydrologlc  stud- 
ies being  carried  out  at  the  site  to  assure  that 
there  Is  adequate  isolation  of  the  salt  from 
the  overlying  water-bearing  formations.  The 
effluent  control  systems  (Sec.  VIJD.  and  Sec. 
VIII.B.)  states  that  there  wUl  be  no  liquids 
released  from  the  facUity  and  the  effluent 
control  systems  which  wlU  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  faculty  wUl  prevent  any  significant 
contamination  of  local  groundwater  sup- 
plies. 

Comment. — ^There  Is  also  need  for  further 
Information  on  the  potential  effecta  of  the 
future  development  of  groundwaters  on  the 
salt  beds  to  be  employed. 

Response. — As  part  of  the  site  evaluation 
studies,  the  effect  of  future  changes  in 
groundwater  use  patterns  or  control  rates 
wUl  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  effect  on 
the  future  stability  of  the  salt  beds. 

Apan.  26.  1971. 
Hon.  RiCHAKO  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX  Mb.  PaasmxNT:  On  June  17.  1970.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  made  public  Ita 
tentative  decision  to  locate  a  nuclear  reposi- 
tory for  the  long-term  storage  of  sc^dlfied 
radioactive  waste  near  Lyons,  Kansas. 

Although  a  final  decision  has  not  been 
made  on  the  use  of  this  site,  considerable  at- 
tention has  focused  on  the  proposal  in  Kan- 
sas. Many  Kansans  question  the  desirability 
of  allowing  solidified  high-level  nuclear  waste 
to  be  transported  through  or  stored  in  Kansas 
without  fiuther  scientific  research  Into  the 
ImpUcatlons  of  such  a  project  for  the  en- 
vironment and  public  health  of  Kansas  citi- 
zens. 

As  a  result  of  public  interest,  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  held  two  days  of 
hearings  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
request  to  initiate  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  project.  That  Joint 
Committee  Is  expected  to  act  on  the  AEC's 
request  for  authorization  before  the  end  of 


this  month  and  before  a  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  Is  filed  In  accordance  with 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act. 

I  have  examined  the  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement  prepared  by  the  AEC  on 
the  project  and  have  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  my  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  reconunendatlons.  This  state- 
ment is  attached.  Other  Kansans  represent- 
ing the  State  and  Ita  scientific  community 
have  also  raised  questions.  Some  of  these 
questions  deserve  answers  before  proceeding 
with  land  acquisition  and  construction  of 
this  project;  all  of  the  questions  relative  to 
the  proposed  Lyons,  Kansas  site  deserve  an- 
swers before  the  repository  Is  placed  m  opera- 
tion. 

Scientific  Information  supporta  the  con- 
cept of  the  underground  storage  of  radio- 
active wastes  In  salt  formations  as  intrinsi- 
cally the  safest  of  the  alternatives  under 
consideration.  My  concern,  however,  is 
whether  Lyons,  Kansas  is  an  appropriate  site 
for  such  a  repository. 

A  continuing  review  Lb  needed  of  the  risks 
attendant  to  the  proposed  repository  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  not  tmly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  citizens  of  Kansas.  Because 
this  Is  the  first  such  repository,  and  In  order 
to  insure  an  Independent  review  of  the  avail- 
able Information  satisfactory  to  both  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  the  State  of  Kansas. 
I  request  that  you  appoint  an  advisory  coim- 
cll  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  following:  CoimcU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Offlce  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
Atomic  Energ^y  Conunission,  and  two  Kansas 
members.  This  council  would  examine  the 
questions  raised  concerning  the  Lyons,  Kan- 
sas site,  and  In  the  event  that  the  project  is 
authorized,  review  the  land  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  facility.  A 
periodic  report  would  be  provided  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  ita  findings. 
Including  reconunendatlons  for  further  re- 
search required  to  answer  pending  questions 
concerning  potential  public  health  and  en- 
vironmental effecta. 

I  would  appreciate  early  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dolk, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Later,  on  Deconber  1. 1970. 
during  confirmation  hearings  on  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus'  nomination  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  he  assured  me  that  his  agency 
would  take  the  necessary  action  to  help 
insure  that  this  repository  would  not 
pose  any  dangers  to  either  the  citizens 
or  the  environment  in  Kansas. 

In  recent  months,  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kan.saft  delegation  have  re- 
peatedly raised  questions  on  the  envircm- 
mental  and  public  health  implications  of 
this  project  and  called  for  more  funds 
for  research  and  development  to  resolve 
the  remaining  unanswered  questions. 

KNVntONMZNTAI.   IMFACT   STATZMXNT 

(Dn  several  occasions,  I  have  stressed 
that  the  AEC  must  comply.  In  a  satisfac- 
tory and  meaningful  way,  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  102  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  by  conduct- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  the  oivlronmen- 
tal  and  safety  implicaticms  of  the  pro- 
posed project  in  the  public  domain. 

Following  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's issuance  of  the  draft  oivironmen- 
tal  impact  statement,  I  undertocA  to 
obtain  an  independent  scientlflc  evalua- 
tion. With  the  approval  of  Senator  Rah- 
DOLPH,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
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Works  Committee,  the  draft  statement 
was  circulated  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee's seientlflc  advisory  pand,  and 
th^  oxmnents  appear  in  the  hearing 
reccntl  on  this  authorizatioii  bill.  My 
statement  on  the  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement  appears  in  the  C(m- 
GRKssiONAL  RscoKO  OH  March  19,  1971. 

The  advisory  panel's  comments  in- 
cluded the  suggestion  of  an  alternative 
which  has  been  termed  the  "Thermalt 
Process."  On  exploring  this  process,  I 
found  it  was  still  in  the  develo|»nental 
phase  and  not  applicable  to  radioactive 
disposal  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Olenn 
Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  on  this 
subject,  be  placed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point.  Several  basic  questions  were  raised 
by  the  Public  Works'  Advisory  Panel  re- 
garding the  potential  environmental  and 
safety  of  this  project,  and  these  questions 
appear  in  the  Rxcord.  Some  of  these 
questions,  while  recognized  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  have  not  been  an- 
swered in  the  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  Many  of  these  questions, 
however,  cannot  be  answered  except  dur- 
ing the  design  and  devek>iMDaent  phases 
of  this  project.  Funds  for  studies  to  an- 
swer these  questions  are  contained  in 
HJl.  9388. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou>. 
as  follows: 

VA.  ATomc  Knsmst  Cokmusioh, 

WoOtington..  D.C..   May  25.  1971. 

Hon.    BOBXBT   J.    DOLS, 

VS.  Senate. 

DBAS  SBMAToa  DoLK:  TlilB  l8  In  responae 
to  your  letter  of  May  4,  1B71,  requesting  the 
AKC^  evaluation  of  a  new  prooeee  ("Ther- 
nudt**)  for  InunobUizlng  r»dloeetlve  wastes. 
By  letter  of  AprU  30.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Curry 
of  the  UnlTeraity  of  Montana  had  suggested 
to  you  that  this  process,  followed  by  stor- 
age of  the  wastee  In  basalt  rock,  was  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  completely  change  the 
picture  for  the  proposed  Federal  radloaetlye 
waste  repository  at  Lyons,  Kansas. 

The  baste  Ingredients  of  the  Thermalt 
process  are  a  material  with  a  high  silica  con- 
tent (for  example,  powdered  basalt) ;  a  finely 
dlTlded  light  metal  (for  example,  powdered 
or  scrap  aluminum) ;  and  sodlvim  nitrate  and 
sodium  carbonate.  The  last  two  ingredients, 
with  the  radioactive  fission  products  dis- 
persed through  them,  are  the  major  con- 
stituents of  the  waste  salt  cakes  which  are 
produced  In  the  Hanfnd  tanks  by  evapo- 
rating the  waste  solutions.  When  a  mixture 
of  the  Thermalt  ingredients  Is  Ignited,  heat 
la  given  off  and  the  high  temperattue  fuses 
the  materials  into  a  basalt-like  mass.  This 
concept  has  been  known  for  some  years.  In 
fact,  the  beat-generating  reaction  is  bas- 
ioaUy  that  of  the  d— tea  1  "Thermite  Bomb" 
of  WoHd  War  II  and  has  been  extensively 
used  In  the  metallurgical  Industry,  as  in 
the  welding  of  steel  rails. 

The  Thermalt  work  at  Hanford  to  date 
has  consisted  of  sixteen  preliminary  experi- 
mental runs,  in  most  cases  using  only  a  few 
pounds  of  the  Ingredients.  The  experiments 
were  performed  outdoors  because  of  the  po- 
tential risks  from  the  sudden  evolution  of 
heat.  No  radioactivity  was  used.  We  have  yet 
to  show,  even  on  a  laboratory  scale,  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  and  radioactivity  can 
be  safely  controlled.  Two  of  the  fission  prod- 
ucts, oeelum  and  ruthenium,  are  volatile  in 
some  chemical  combinations  at  the  high 
temperatures  expected. 

Tbe  Tbermatt  procisss  wa*  not  begun  to 
find  an  Improved  or  alternate  process  for  any 
of  the  waste  aolldlfleatlon  uixm— ss  whleb 


have  been  developed  for  use  of  private  Indus- 
try by  the  Waste  Solidification  Knglneertng 
Prototype  (WSXP)  facility,  which  Is  colnel- 
dontaUy  stted  at  Hanford.  Instead,  the  inves- 
tigation was  directed  to  the  a|>eelflc  potential 
advantages  of  Tbennalt  for  waste  manage- 
ment opetatkms  at  Hanford.  Tlie  chemical 
oorapatlUllty  of  Thermalt  wastes  with  basalt 
might  be  an  advantage  if  we  should  wish  to 
store  solidified  wastes  In  caverns  excavated 
out  of  the  basalt  beneath  the  site.  Also,  since 
contaminated  sand  or  soil  of  the  site  could 
probably  be  used  as  the  basle  slllea-Uke 
ingredient,  Thermalt  might  be  a  way  to 
immobUiae  radioactive  wastes  of  theee  types 
generated  during  eventual  site  decom- 
mlaeioning. 

The  very  low  solubility  of  Thermalt  wastes 
might  be  an  advantage  in  some  situations 
but  Is  not  a  significant  factor  in  salt  mine 
storage.  The  basic  salt  concept  Is  that  the 
salt  bed  is  free  from  water,  and  thus  rela- 
tive solubilities  of  stored  wastes  are  not 
significant. 

With  regard  to  basalt,  we  have  always  felt 
that  some  types  of  deep  geological  formations 
other  than  bedded  salt  might  also  eventually 
prove  to  be  satisfactory  for  long-term  storage 
of  radioactive  wastes.  Kxploratory  drlUlng 
into  the  basalt  beneath  the  Hanford  sites  Is 
in  progress  as  the  first  step  In  evalviatlng  Its 
suitability  for  caverns  to  hold  Hanford 
wastes.  However,  we  have  not  determined 
that  a  reasonable  probability  exists  that  a 
basalt  cavern  will  provide  the  necessary  con- 
tainment of  the  radioactive  material,  nor 
have  we  determined  that  the  heat  oMiduc- 
tivlty  of  basalt  is  sufficient  for  the  thermally 
hotter  wastes  from  the  nuclear  Industry 
reproceeslng  plants. 

In  Kii-mmary  Thermalt  processing  and 
basalt  storage,  either  separately  or  as  an 
integral  concept,  are  not  available  as  sub- 
stitutes for  present  waste  solidification 
processes  and  salt  mine  storage,  nor  are  they 
Intended  to  be  subetltutee.  They  are  In  very 
preliminary  stages  of  development  and  would 
take  some  years  to  explcwe  to  a  fetulblllty 
decision  for  the  Hanfrad  wastes,  assuming  a 
firm  need  is  established.  No  consideration  U 
being  given  to  adapting  Thermalt  to  the 
types  of  waste  planned  for  salt  mine  storage. 
We  understand  that  the  Hanford  scientists 
who  discussed  the  Thermalt  work  at  a  recent 
symposium  at  the  University  of  Montana 
attempted  to  make  its  preliminary  nature 
clear,  and  we  reget  you  vrere  later  given  a 
different  impreesion.  We  feel  strongly  that 
it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  concerned  to  Interrupt  the  salt  mine 
project  because  of  these  essentially  unrelated 
developments. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Curry's  reservations  on 
the  Lyons  salt  mine,  we  are  preparing  a  re- 
vision to  the  draft  environmental  Impact 
statement  which  will  refiect  the  comments  of 
previoiis  reviewers,  including  Dr.  Curry  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Advisory  Panel  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Since  one 
of  Dr.  Ctirry's  criticisms  of  the  AEC  was  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  statement,  we  are  not 
responding  to  It  In  the  revision;  however,  we 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  c<xn- 
mentlng  on  It  in  this  letter.  Of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  pages  of  his  analysis  sent  to  you  by 
letter  of  February  16,  1971,  Dr.  Curry  states: 

"In  the  case  of  the  disposal  site  at  Arco, 
Idaho,  upon  which  I  have  been  working  for 
some  time,  the  government  has  released 
highly  toxic  and  radioactive  liquid  wastes 
Into  the  aquifer  and  they  are  already  pro- 
ceeding out  of  touch  and  control  toward  the 
town  of  Idaho  Falls." 

Concentrations  of  radioactivity  in  the  re- 
gional groundwater  table  below  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  have  never  been 
found  to  exceed  levels  which  are  considered 
safe  for  drinking  water.  Furthermore,  no 
radioactivity  released  from  the  Station  has 
ever  been  detected  in  the  groundwater  be- 
yond the  NRTS  boundary.  In  August  19T0, 


the  TT.S.  Public  Health  Service,  evaluating 
liquid  waste  dlaposal  practices  at  the  NRTS 
In  response  to  a  request  by  Senator  Church, 
reported  that  "Since  there  is  no  off-site  pop- 
ulation esposure  attributable  to  this  opera- 
tion. It  can  be  concluded  that  the  radiation 
safety  criteria  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  have  been  met."  Furthermore,  the 
aquifer  Is  monitored,  so  that  anything  in 
It  would  not  be  "out  of  touch;"  and  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  fiow  at  the  aquifer  Is  not 
eastward,  toward  Idaho  Falls,  but  southwest- 
ward.  According  to  our  records.  Dr.  Curry  has 
not  visited  the  site  or  conununlcated  with 
site  personnel,  including  the  TT.S.  Geological 
Sxirvey  personnel  stationed  there. 

If  we  can  provide  any  further  information 
on  these  subjects,  or  if  you  would  like  a 
briefing  by  the  AJBC  technical  staff,  please 
let  us  know. 

Cordially, 

Olenn  T.  Seaboxo, 

Chatrman. 

AEC   ASSURANCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  June  4,  Mr.  John  A. 
Erlewine,  Assistant  General  Manager  for 
Operations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission,  wrote  and  assured  me  that  these 
matters  will  be  studied  during  the  course 
of  the  design  and  development  of  opera- 
tional procedures  for  the  proposed  Lyons 
Repository.  He  further  assured  me  that 
these  matters  win  be  resolved  during  the 
design  and  development  phase,  and  be- 
fore construction  of  the  repository  is 
undertaken. 

The  Kansas  State  Geological  Survey 
contends  that  purchase  of  the  land  and 
construction  of  the  repository  should  be 
deferred  until  scientific  tests  can  be  com- 
pleted and  the  safety  of  the  project  de- 
termined to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas,  scientists,  and  elected 
officials. 

This  amendment  will  move  this  project 
from  dead  center  and  enable  measured 
and  responsive  progress  to  be  made. 

PBEVXNT    LAND    ACQUISrnON 

My  senior  colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  has  Joined  me  on  this  amend- 
ment which  restricts  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  from  initiating  construction 
of  the  repository  for  a  maximum  of  3 
years.  This  authority  allows  the  AEC  to 
proceed  only  with  the  design  and  re- 
search necessary  to  answer  the  environ- 
mental and  safety  questions,  it  will  pre- 
vent the  Commission  from  initiating  an>' 
action  that  would  be  potentially  detri- 
mental to  the  health  cmd  safety  of  Kan- 
sans.  It  will  also  prevent  land  prices  from 
escalating  during  the  period  required  to 
complete  the  additional  research. 

AOVXaOBT  OOVNCIL 

Another  element  of  this  amendment  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  Kansas  is  of  cru- 
cial importance. 

Previously,  because  of  my  belief  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  continuous  and  in- 
dependent review  in  the  public  domain 
of  the  rislcs  attendant  to  this  project.  I 
asked  the  President  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory council  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  interested  Federal  agencies  and 
Kansas  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  in  acting  on 
the  AEC  request  for  authorisations  for 
this  nuclear  repository,  has  endorsed  this 
proposal  and  recommended  that  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  or  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  create 
such  an  advisory  council. 

I  still  believe  such  an  advisory  coimcil 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
this  amendment  accomplishes  that  pur- 
pose. 

By  this  amendment  we  also  preclude 
the  AEC  from  taking  any  action  other 
than  to  proceed  with  the  design  of  the 
project  and  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment until  a  Presidentially-ap- 
pointed advisory  council  has  reported 
to  Congress  that  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  repository  and  transporta- 
tion of  waste  materials  to  it  can  be  ac- 
complished safely  with  full  protection 
for  the  public  health  and  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

This  advisory  council  will  be  in  a 
position  to  publicly  raise  questions  re- 
garding the  environmental  and  safety 
implications  of  this  project  and  require 
their  resolution,  not  only  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  scioitific  community,  but 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Federal.  State,  and 
locsd  public  ofiOcials  and  the  public  at 
large,  as  well. 

NEW  STTE  MAT  BE  BEQUIKED 

Not  until  all  interested  parties  are 
reasonably  assured  of  the  safety  of  this 
project,  should  operation  of  this  project 
be  permitted.  It  may  very  well  turn  out 
that  the  questions  raised  concerning  the 
Lyons  Site  cannot  be  resolved  within  the 
3  years  provided  by  the  lease,  and.  if  so, 
then  another  site  will  be  required. 
JOINT  COM icrrrax  vmx  beview 

The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  pro- 
ceeding with  this  project  and  answering 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
and.  for  this  purpose,  an  additional  $1 
million  is  authorized  for  research  and 
development.  Only  $3,500,000  is  provided 
for  design  and  initial  construction,  in- 
stead of  the  $21,500,000  requested  by  the 
AEC.  In  addition  to  the  continuing  re- 
view provided  by  the  advisory  council, 
semiannual  written  reports  cure  required 
on  this  project.  The  Joint  Committee 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  review  all  of 
the  data  on  the  remaining  environmental 
and  safety  questions  during  1973  au- 
thorization hearings. 

Additional  expenditures  will  not  be 
authorized  if  research  or  the  reports  of 
the  advisory  coimcil  Indicate  adverse 
environmental  or  safety  implications. 

This  position  is  clearly  stated  twice  in 
the  committee's  report.  If  the  research 
and  demonstration  program  at  the 
Lyons,  Kans.,  site  does  not  meet  reason- 
able standards  before  commercial  oper- 
aticms  begin,  the  project  "will  be  can- 
celed and  appropriate  steps  will  be  taken 
to  safely  terminate  any  activities  under- 
taken prior  to  that  decision."  The 
amendment  would  require  this  issue  to 
be  resolved  within  3  yeso^  or  a  new  site 
would  have  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  two  Sena- 
tors fran  Kansas,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  a  good  solution  to  a  very  thorny  prob- 
lem. I  congratulate  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  for  the  very  judicious  and  im- 
partial vny  in  which  they  have  met  this 
tremendous  responsibility.  I  know  what 
they  are  up  against,  and  I  know  that 
sometimes  in  matters  of  this  kind  emo- 


tions run  high,  and  it  is  hard  to  deal  with 
them.  But  this  amendment,  I  understand 
contains  an  authorizati<xi  which  could 
include  a  lease  with  an  option  to  buy, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  an  option  to 
buy  included? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  authOTity  granted 
could  Include  an  option  to  buy  which 
could  be  exercised  only  after  the  p€«s- 
age  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  provided  that  cer- 
tain conditions  have  been  met.  In  other 
words,  they  cannot  acquire  the  land  in 
fee  simple,  or  any  interest  in  the  land  in 
excess  of  3  years,  to  allow  time  for  study, 
research,  and  design. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  problem 
is  very  im(>ortant  to  the  State  of  Kansas 
One  of  our  colleagues.  Representative 
Job  Skubitz,  has  been  especially  helpful 
in  bringing  the  implications  of  the  Ly- 
ons repository  to  our  attention. 

Since  we  realize  that  there  must  be 
a  repository,  consistent  with  safety  and 
the  public  interest,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee to  authorize  funds  for  research  and 
design  subject  to  the  amendment  of  my- 
self an(?  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson). 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  HH. 
9388.  as  reported  by  the  Joint  C<»nmlt- 
tee  on  At<»nic  Energy,  Includes  author- 
ization for  the  acquisiticHi  and  develop- 
ment of  a  national  radioactive  waste 
repository  at  Lyons,  Kans.  While  the 
long-range  need  for  atomic  waste  dis- 
posal is  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  atomic  age.  this  proposal 
before  the  Senate  today  could  seriously 
affect  the  people  and  the  environment  of 
Kansas. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  complex  nature 
of  this  problem  requires  a  careful  and 
logical  evaluation.  Those  who  emotionally 
react  to  this  issue  render  a  disservice,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  our  country.  Accordingly,  I 
have  endeavored  to  study  the  problems 
involved.  That  study  prompts  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  authorization  for  acquisi- 
tion of  a  site  for  the  Lyons,  Kans.,  waste 
repository  should  not  be  approved  at  this 
time  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  important  to  ccnslder  the 
unanswered  scientific  questions.  The 
wastes  involved,  described  by  the  AEC  in 
its  June  1971  envircaimental  statement, 
are  principally  high  level  and  alpha 
wastes  which  c<Hitain  "radio«w:tive  nu- 
clides that  decay  so  slowly  as  to  require 
that  they  be  isolated  from  the  biosphere 
for  thousands  of  years."  Iliese  wastes 
would  be  packaged  into  ccmtainers  and 
placed  in  an  abandoned  salt  mine,  which 
the  Atomic  Energy  CTommission  argues  Is 
the  safest  method  of  permanent  storage. 
Despite  this  belief,  a  number  of  scien- 
tists have  questioned  the  strongly  held 
opinions  of  the  AEC.  Dr.  William  W. 
Hambleton,  director  of  the  respected 
Kansas  Geological  Survey  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  has  stated  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  statement  fails  to 
conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
National  Envlnaimental  Pcdicy  Act  of 
1969.  He  also  states  that  it  fails  to  re- 


Bpood  to  specific  comments  and  criticism 
leveled  at  the  proposal. 

At  least  four  areas  highlight  the  un- 
certainty of  the  proposal's  ultimate  im- 
pact. The  questions  are:  First,  whether 
structural  deframations — fractures  in 
sandstone  and  abandoned  oil  and  gas 
wells — would  imi>air  the  geological  in- 
tegrity of  the  proposed  site;  second, 
whether  the  seal  of  overlying  rock  f  onna- 
ticxis  could  be  broken  by  thermal  and 
radiological  stress,  thus  creating  verti- 
cal permeability  of  the  vrastes;  tiiird. 
whether  storage  containers  would  pre- 
sent problems  of  retrieval  upon  migra- 
tion to  lower  depths  of  the  salt  mines; 
and,  fourth,  whether  surface  transporta- 
tion of  wastes  at  350'  C.  from  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.,  would  present  hazards  to  sur- 
rounding areas. 

These  i»t)blans  are  tacitly  admitted  in 
both  the  committee  report  and  the  AEC 
statement.  The  committee,  on  page  28  of 
its  report,  recognizes  the  problems  but 
states  that  the  question  can  be  explored 
while  further  steps  are  taken  toward  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  repository.  The 
AEC  is  also  cognizant  ol  the  problems, 
but  "assures"  the  pubhc  that  they  can 
be  s<dved  once  the  facility  is  in  (K>eratian. 
For  example,  the  AEC  posits  that  "re- 
trieval would  only  be  consid^ed  in  Ught 
of  an  objective  safety  problem  under  cir- 
cumstances which  to  date  have  not  been 
postulated.  The  facility  will,  however,  be 
designed  so  as  not  to  preclude  retrieval." 
No  specific  delineation  or  outline  of  this 
solution  is  presented. 

Overall,  the  concerned  layman  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  serious  un- 
answered questions  r«nain  which  could 
adversely  affect  the  health  and  environ- 
mental well-being  of  both  Kansans  and 
Americans  in  general. 

llie  "assurances"  of  the  committee 
and  the  AEC  lead  to  the  second  argu- 
ment for  withholding  final  legislative 
approval.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  this 
country  has  developed  a  disturbing  tend- 
ency to  authorize  carte  blanche  author- 
ity to  executive  and  administrative 
agencies.  The  pending  Lyons  project  au- 
thorization does  precisely  that.  While 
the  committee  report  and  AEC  state- 
ment assure  much,  they  guarantee  little. 
The  committee  report,  for  example, 
emphasizes  that  on  several  occasions 
continued  authorization  for  projects  has 
been  refused  if  justification  was  consid- 
ered Inadequate.  Other  statements  re- 
iterate that  the  project  would  be  can- 
celed should  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  at  the  salt  mine  fail  to 
meet  reasonable  standards. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  position, 
however,  is  to  retain  maximum  flexibil- 
ity for  AEC.  Moreover,  having  com- 
mitted large  sums  of  money  to  this 
course  of  action,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Congress  tlien  to  end  the  project.  Re- 
cent experience  with  other  technological 
"experiments"  strongly  argues  for  abso- 
lute guarantees  of  environmental  safety 
prior  to  final  legislative  approval. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  Washington 
Post  editorial  stated  that  the  'Nation's 
energy  needs  have  been  regarded  too 
long  as  ones  best  left  to  the  experts." 
Kansans,  who  have  a  long  history  of 
popular  participation  in  government,  do 
not  wish  quiet  acquiescence  to  such  ex- 
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perte  when  they  feel  themselTes  threat- 
ened by  dancerouB  atomic  wastes. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  join  today  with  my 
eolleague.  Senator  Dou,  In  offering  an 
amendmuit  to  HH.  9388.  Our  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  land  could  not 
be  purchased  for  the  construction  and 
develofMnent  of  a  nuclear  waste  facility 
at  LiyoDB.  Rather,  funds  could  only  be 
spent  for  a  lease  or  easement  on  such 
land.  The  lease  or  easement  could  net 
extend  beyond  3  years  from  date  of  en- 
actmmt  of  this  UU.  Funds  could  also 
be  used,  moreover,  for  research  and  de- 
velopmoit  regarding  potential  effects  on 
public  health  and  the  environment,  and 
the  design  of  such  project.  Our  amend- 
ment would  provide  assurance  to  the 
pec^le  of  Kansas  that  all  necessary  re- 
seskTch  will  be  undertaken  and  that  all 
safeguards  will  be  implemented  before 
ftmds  could  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  land.  The  decision  to  proceed  would 
be  made  at  the  highest  level  of  our  gov- 
ernment, by  an  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  representatives  fnxn  the  State 
of  Kansas,  appn^riate  environmental 
agencies,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. And  most  Importantly,  these 
rqiresentatlves  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable proposal.  It  would  allow  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  proceed 
with  its  research.  But  above  all,  it  would 
guarantee  the  safety  of  this  project  to 
the  people  of  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fak- 
mn).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield  me  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  5  minutes  on  the 
bill.  

THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  Congress  and  the  President  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  end  the  railroad 
strike.  Oiur  economy  has  become  so  com- 
plex and  so  interdependent  that  this  Na- 
tion can  111  afford  a  transportation 
strike. 

It  Is  not  right,  and  It  is  not  moral,  for 
a  dispute  between  the  few  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  damage  of  an  Irreparable 
nature  to  the  many.  This  railroad  strike 
is  creating  havoc  In  many  parts  of 
Nebraska  and  throughout  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  certain  sections 
of  my  State,  we  are  still  in  the  wheat 
harvest,  or  are  still  in  the  process  of 
bringing  the  wheat  harvest  to  market.  If 
the  railroads  cannot  nm,  the  elevators 
cannot  ship  the  grain,  and  If  they  can- 
not ship  any  grain  out,  sooner  or  later 
they  cannot  buy  from  the  farmers. 

Moreover,  my  attention  was  called  this 


momlztg  fay  telephone  to  a  situation  In 
reference  to  an  Importtuit  meatpaddna 
concert.  In  western  Nebnudca.  All  of 
their  product  is  perishable;  80  percent 
of  it  Is  shipped  by  rail.  If  we  have  a  rail- 
road strike,  these  packing  plants  have 
limited  storage  space,  so  if  they  cannot 
ship  their  product  out.  they  cannot  oper- 
ate, and  they  cannot  provide  a  mailcet 
for  the  farmers  and  cattle  feeders  of  the 
area. 

This  amounts  to  much  more  than  Just 
a  delay  for  these  people,  because  day 
after  day  the  cattle  must  be  fed.  And  the 
cattle  go  out  of  condition  if  their  weight 
goes  up  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
citing  the  injustice  of  this  railroad 
strike,  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  our 
entire  economy.  It  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on.  Whatever  is  necessary 
should  be  done.  If  it  is  legislation.  If  it 
is  action  on  the  part  of  the  President,  I 
urge  that  it  be  done  now. 

I  hope  that  appropriate  committees 
will  bring  to  this  floor  whatever  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this 
strike.  We  have  dene  It  before,  and  we 
should  do  it  now. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  dere- 
lict In  its  duty  if  it  does  not  provide  some 
future  protection  against  these  trans- 
portation strikes.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  give  consideration 
to  a  well-balanced  and  well-thought-out 
syston  of  compulsory  arbitration  con- 
cerning labor-management  disputes  In 
the  field  of  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  our  obligation  as  the 
Congress  is  to  the  general  ptiblic,  and 
the  demands  of  no  small  group  should 
be  able  to  Jeopardize  and  damage  the 
interests  of  the  many. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  appropriate  committees  will 
bring  us  legislatkn,  and  that  we  can 
bring  this  strike  to  an  end. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9388)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  EInergy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
calling  up  my  next  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  relative  to  the 
emergency  core  cooling  system,  and  ask 
that  it  appear  in  connection  with  my  pre- 
vious remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EMnOENCT   COKK   COOLINO   BiTDOST 

Summary:  what  the  amendment  does. 
Radioactive  Power  Plants  (general). 
PaUures  In  ECCS  Mini -Model. 
Consequences      ot     failure;      Brookhaven 
Report. 

Consequences  of  faUure:  Ergen  Report. 
Licenses  based  on  effective  ECCS. 
Initial  AEC  response  to  test  failures. 
AEC's  later  response  to  cooling  troubles. 
Counting  on  luck  untU  197S. 
Description  of  the  LOFT  FacUlty. 


Shifting  tiM  btudan  of  proof. 

PubUc  not  consulted. 

Advlaors  twveal  "urgent  need"  for  research. 

Reduction  In  safety  rasearch :  budget. 

Deficient  quality  ooQtioI. 

Redaction  also  In  "general  reactor  tech- 
nology". 

Bequest  for  distress  funds,  ICay  13.  1971. 

Moratorium  on  nuclear  power  plants. 

Resume  of  amendment. 

Counting  on  emergency  core  cooling. 

Pinal  warning  from  Providence? 

bttmmast:    what  thb  AXXMSifurr  Dois 

This  amendment  Increases  the  fiscal  1973 
funds  spedflcally  for  nuclear  safety  research 
In  emergency  core  cooling  systems  and  loss- 
of-fluld-tests,  from  S13.600.(X)0  to  $14,900,000, 
which  Is  the  minimal  amount  the  atomic 
energy  commission  wants. 

The  office  of  management  and  budget 
(OMB)  reduced  the  ABC's  core  cooling  and 
lo6S-of -fluid  testing  budget  to  only  $9.- 
900.000,  which  is  several  million  dollars  less 
than  the  amount  requested  by  the  AEC. 

After  some  recent  emergency  core  cooling 
experiments  had  produced  some  alarming 
failures,  whose  significance  I  wUl  explain  In 
a  moment,  the  ABC  asked  OMB  for  an  addi- 
tional $5,000,000.  largely  for  Intensified 
emergency  wwe  cooling  research  (Sotirce: 
Testimony  by  Dr.  George  Kavanagh,  AEC 
Asst.  Qen.  Mgr.  for  Reactors.  May  13.  1971 
to  JCAE) .  ^     ^^. 

Again  the  OMB  cut  the  ABC  request— this 
time,  from  $6,000,000  down  to  $2,700,000  new 
obligational  authority  (So  stated  by  Rep. 
Chet  Holifleld  in  the  hearing  May  13th). 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
simply  restore  the  $3.3  million  distress  fund- 
ing which  the  OMB  denied  to  the  AEC.  This 
money  U  needed  urgently  for  work  which  Is 
fundamental  to  the  safety  of  American  citi- 
zens in  more  than  half  our  states. 

SADioAcnvB  powxaPiAJrrs — cxirtSAi. 

The  Emergency  <3ore  (3ooUng  System 
(BCC8)  is  one  of  the  vital  "engineered  safe- 
guards" which  stand  between  the  public  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  radioactive  poison 
inside  a  nuclear  power  plant. 

In  ordw  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  Emergency  Core  Cooling  System  (ECCS), 
it  Is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  load  of  ra- 
dioactivity Inside  a  reactor. 

A  lOOO-megawatt  nuclear  power  reactor 
produces  as  much  long-lived  radioactivity  ev- 
ery year  as  would  the  explosion  of  about  1000 
Hiroshima  bombs,  plus  enough  radioactive 
Plutonium  to  give  600  billion  people  the  max- 
imum permissible  plutonlum  dose. 

That  Is  a  fact  of  physics,  and  better  en- 
gineering can  not  change  It.  That  is  perhaps 
the  reason  that  two  Supreme  Court  judges 
(Black  and  Douglas.  1961)  have  called  the 
production  of  electricity  with  nuclear  fission 
"the  most  awesome,  the  most  deadly,  the 
most  dangerous  process  that  man  has  ever 
conceived." 

Obviously  It  Is  essential— crucial — ^to  keep 
the  radioactive  poisons  which  are  Inside  nu- 
clear reactors  from  getUng  outside  into  the 
environment,  where  they  can  poison  life  for 
generations  and  even  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  Plutonium  needs  24,000  years  to  lose  half 
of  its  harmf  ulness.  Radioactive  pollutants  are 
especially  effective  at  causing  cancer,  genetic 
mutations,  defective  babies,  and  Increases 
m  all  genetically-related  diseases,  which 
would  include  he«u-t  disease. 

As  nuclear  power  plants  proliferate  around 
the  country,  with  projects  already  under- 
way In  39  states  plus  Puerto  Rico,  the  safety 
of  the  some  major  cities  and  large  regions  ot 
the  country  depends  on  virtual  human  Infal- 
libility m  designing  these  plants,  manufac- 
turing their  components,  constructing  them, 
and  operating  them.  Common  human  errors, 
and  even  a  faulty  electrical  component,  can 
put  whcde  states  and  whole  dtles  In  pern. 

This,  then.  Is  a  super-technology — a  little 
like  the  Apollo  program,  except  tbeA  each  nu- 
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clear  machine  puts  many  thousands  of  lives 
St  stake  Ipt*-^^  of  Just  three.  I  find  It  so- 
bering that,  even  with  the  super -care  given  to 
the  Apollo  program,  two  out  of  14  mlwrtons 
had  serious  accidents.  We  have  to  do  better 
with  nuclear  reactors. 

As  Beprasentatlve  Chet  Htdlfldd.  senl4» 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  said  last  year:  "The  oonstnictlon  and 
operation  of  nuclear  reactors  are  ytarj,  very 
oomidez,  costly,  and  Inherently  highly  dan- 
gerous matters"  (May  21. 1970) . 

So  far,  we  have  been  lucky,  but  our  litck 
could  run  out  at  any  moment. 

We  are  actvially  licensing  and  operating 
nuclear  power  plants  without  ever  having  had 
a  single  large-scale  test  of  one  vital  safety 
system  called  the  Emergency  Core  Cooling 
System  (ECCS) .  I  doubt  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues would  endcxse  such  recklessness  If 
they  were  aware  ot  It. 

VAiLumiB  DT  aces  ima-MODB. 
Thanks  to  the  front-page  story  May  26th 
In  the  Washington  Post  and  the  second  story 
May  38th.  most  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  for  the  first  time  that.  In  recent  mini- 
scale  tests  on  an  Emergency  Core  Cooling 
model,  part  of  the  system  failed.  Simply 
failed  In  six  straight  tests.  This,  after  years 
of  assurance  that  computer  models  and  com- 
ponent-tests should  give  us  complete  confi- 
dence that  the  real  things  will  actually  work. 
This,  after  years  of  assurance  that  It  is  per- 
fectly sale  to  claim  safety  for  real  reactors 
on  the  basis  of  mini-scale  tests. 

Now  we  are  suddenly  told  that  the  mini- 
scale  tests  are  "not  a  fair  model"  of  real 
reactors  (Niicleonica  Week,  May  6,  page  1) 
and  that  the  results  can  not  be  extrapolated 
troax  small  scale  tests  to  real  reactors  condi- 
tions {Nuc.  Week,  May  6,  pi). 

I  say  that  the  so-called  experts  can  not  be 
allowed  to  have  It  both  ways — they  can't  tell 
\is,  as  long  as  the  mini -tests  are  going  well, 
that  the  models  are  appropriate  and  that  we 
can  safely  extrapolate  from  small  scales  to 
big  scales.  And  then  turn  around  when  their 
mini-tests  backfire  and  tell  us  that  they 
designed  in  appropriate  models  and  that 
mini-tests  bear  no  relation  to  reality  any- 
way. 

With  the  safety  of  states  from  coast  to 
coast  riding  on  the  mere  assumption  that 
the  Emergency  Core  Cooling  System  will 
work  If  it  Is  needed,  the  tests  in  which  It 
did  NOT  work  may  become  front-page  news 
across  the  country,  once  their  significance  is 
understood.  We  In  Congress  should  not  be 
caught  ignorant. 

CONSXqiTXNCXB   OF    TtSLXTRX:    BXOOKHAVEI* 

The  Emergency  Core  Cooling  System  Is  one 
of  the  essential  safety  systems  standing  be- 
tween nuclear  power  plants  and  disasters  like 
the  hyiwthetleal  one  described  In  the  AEC's 
1957  Brookhaven  Report — which  unfortu- 
nately is  not  easily  available  to  the  pubUc. 

If  we  use  the  AEC's  own  Brookhaven  Re- 
port as  a  basis,  what  shall  we  consider  to  be 
the  maximum  consequences  of  a  single  severe 
accident? 

1.  Fifteen  states  the  slse  of  Maryland 
might  be  contaminated  radloactlvely  (160,- 
000  square  miles) ;  water  supplies  contami- 
nated; other  power  plants  contaminated. 

2.  Half  a  million  people  might  need  evac- 
uation fast — radiation  refuges  with  no- 
where to  go. 

3.  Perhaps  another  8%  million  people 
might  have  to  have  their  time  outdoors  re- 
stricted to  keep  them  from  receiving  high 
radiation  doses. 

4.  There  might  be  general  panic. 

5.  In  addition,  there  might  be  3,000  or 
4.000  people  dying  from  acute  radiation  over- 
exposure. 

6.  Plus  another  60,000  people — especially 
children — dying  later  from  radiation-induced 
cancer. 

7.  Damages  in  m<metary  measure  of  $7 
billion  or  more. 


The  Brookhaven  tuspart  iteelf  states  that 
about  b%  of  the  time,  weather  conditions 
exist  which  could  make  the  consequences 
even  worse. 

The  Brookhaven  Report  was  written  In 
1057. 

In  1066  it  was  reviewed,  and  In  June,  1066. 
AEC  Chairman  Olenn  Seaborg  wrote  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that, 
"The  likelihood  of  major  accidents  is  still 
more  remote" — due  to  engineered  safeguards 
such  as  Emergency  Core  Cooling  Systems — 
"but  the  consequences  could  be  greater". 

In  July  1970,  the  ABC  was  stUl  issuing 
that  statement.  Thirteen  years  after  Its  one- 
and-only,  not-very-public  description  of  the 
risks  of  nuclear  electricity,  the  AEC  prom- 
ises to  update  the  repwt — starting  "next 
year  or  so"  according  to  Commissioner  Clar- 
ence Larson's  replies  Dec.  4.  1970  to  some  of 
my  questions  {Underground  Vaea  of  Nuclear 
Energy,  Part  2,  page  1664,  Hearings  on  8. 
3042  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  PoUutlon).  Such  a  study  is 
urgently  needed,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks  Introducing  S.  1866.  Whether  or  not 
the  AEC  can  be  objective  about  Its  own  baby 
IB  another  matter. 

CONSBQinMCSS:    THX   ERCKN   aEPOKT 

ManwhUe,  in  1967,  the  AEC  Advisory  Task 
Force  on  Power  Reactor  Emergency  Cooling, 
under  W.  K.  Ergen,  produced  a  report  called 
"Emergency  Core  Cooling" — the  subject  of 
the  amendment  I  am  offering. 

This  report,  which  is  the  most  recent 
comprehentive  study  of  the  system,  makes 
it  clear  that  if  the  ECCS  does  not  work  In 
the  way  it  is  supposed  to  work,  the  conse- 
quences could  render  the  other  safety  fea- 
tures— the  much-touted  "redundant"  safety 
features — ineffective  too.  In  short,  contain- 
ment of  the  radioactivity  I  described  earlier 
COULD  NOT  BE  GUARANTEED,  and  we 
could  have  a  Brookhaven-tjrpe  of  accident. 
This  was  written  ten  years  after  the  Brook- 
haven report.  In  1968,  the  AEC's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  stated  its 
agreement  with  the  Ergen  Report.  In  fact. 
Just  last  year,  a  member  of  the  AEC's  li- 
censing board.  Dr.  Walter  Jordan,  wrote  that 
"we  can  see  ways  it  could  happen"  (Physics 
Today,  May  1970).  (ck) 

I  recommend  the  full  Core  Cooling  Report 
to  everyone  who  enjoys  feeling  the  hair  stand 
up  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Appendices  5  and 
6  are  especially  thrilling.  Although  the  re- 
port's introduction  explicitly  warns  agalzist 
taking  anything  out  of  context — which 
probably  means.  Journalists  STAY  AWAY — 
the  report  is  226  pages  long,  and  obviously 
I  shall  have  to  take  parts  out  of  their  full 
context. 

Appendix  5  is  called  "Core  History  With- 
out Effective  Emergency  Core  Cooling".  The 
core  is  the  nuclear  part  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant,  and  this  appendix  tells  what  may 
happen  to  it  If  Emergency  Core  Cooling  is 
needed  and  falls. 

Emergency  Core  Coaling  wotild  be  needed 
in  an  accident  which  caused  the  regular 
water  to  escape  from  the  nuclear  core.  This 
accident  is  called  a  Loss  of  Coolant  Accident, 
or  LOCA  for  short  and  one  defective  weld 
could  cause  It.  Fortunately,  a  LOCA  has  not 
yet  happened  and  therefore  the  ECCS  has 
not  yet  been  needed. 

When  a  LOCA  does  happen  and  if  the  ECCS 
falls  to  work,  Appendix  6  describes  what  may 
happen  in  steps: 

First:  The  nuclear  core  heats  up. 

Second:  The  nuclear  core  melts  and  falls 
as  a  "heap"  or  a  "glob"  at  the  bottom  of 
the  reactor  vessel.  What  happens  during  the 
meltdown  is  both  extremely  uncertain  and 
extremely  important. 

"The  role  of  uranltui  and  fission-product 
v^>oriaatloo  during  core  meltdown  is  pres- 
ently uncertain  .  .  .  Vaporization  of  a  few 
percent  of  the  fuel  .  .  .  could  have  profound 
consequences   in    term*   of   fission    product 


release  and  subsequent  deposition  at   un- 
desirable locations"   (ECC  pI4S). 

Also.  "The  first  effect  of  the  core  material 
failing  Into  the  vessel  head  would  be  to 
rapidly  evaporate  any  water  in  the  vessel. 
A  rapid  production  of  steam  might  affect 
the  flow  ot  core  material  tbroiigh  the  grid 
plate  and  might  blow  molten  core  materUd 
up  through  and  out  of  the  pressure  vessel" 
(ECC  pl44). 

Also:  "If  (the  less  volatile)  fission  prod- 
ucts are  distributed  throughout  the  con- 
tainment (building),  they  may  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  fission  product 
removal  systems  and  even  cause  containment 
faUure"  (ECC  pl54).  In  oUier  words,  they 
might  mess  up  the  operation  of  the  only 
remaining  engineered  safegiurds  on  which 
we  are  all  having  to  bet  our  lives. 

Third:  The  molten  nuclear  core  wotild 
melt  right  throxigh  the  metal  reactor  vessel 
In  30  minutes  to  two  hours.  "If  the  core  were 
allowed  to  settle  onto  concrete,  the  concrete 
would  decompose,  perhaps  rather  violently. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  prudent  to  depend 
on  concrete  which  is  In  contact  with  a  thick 
section  of  the  core  to  have  any  stinctural 
characteristics"  (EOC  p210) . 

"The  nature  of  the  mcdten  core  and  its 
flow  behavior  are  unknown.  Whether  it 
would  rapidly  spread  out  Into  a  thin  layer 
or  remain  more  in  a  heap  is  unknown  (ECC 
pl47). 

"It  seems  certain  that  melt-through  will 
be  a  catastrophic  event  In  that  large  qxiantl- 
tles  of  molten  material  will  be  discharged 
suddenly  ...  A  major  quesUon  concerns 
the  Interaction  of  the  molten  stream  with  the 
water  pool  likely  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
containment  vessel.  The  molten  core  mate- 
rial, in  faUlng  into  a  water  pool,  la  likely  to 
cause  steam  explosions  .  .  .  Our  predictive 
ablUty  is  very  limited  .  .  .  The  most  serious 
effects  of  such  explosions  might  be  the  tend- 
ency to  scatter  molten  core  materials  to 
higher  regions  of  the  containment  wall  where 
localized  melt-through  might  occur.  Another 
serious  effect  of  localized  explosion  is  to  pro- 
mote sulxUvlsion  of  the  molten  core  material 
and  Increase  the  overall  rate  of  the  reacOon 
of  water  with  the  metallic  constituents  of 
the  molten  core  material.  The  increased  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  is  the  serious  featiw 
which  can  lead  to  containment  failure  by 
gradual  hydrogen  overpressure  in  spite  of  the 
successf  \il  operation  of  containment  sprays  or 
suppression  pools."  (ECC  pl45) . 

In  other  words,  without  the  ECCS.  the 
worst  conceivable  accident  might  well  hap- 
pen The  containment  could  be  ruptured  by 
melt-throughs,  by  stream  explosloas,  by 
hydrogen  explosions  and  overpressure— 
"opening  the  containment  like  a  ripe  mellon  . 
someone  has  said. 

If  Just  6%  of  the  radioactive  inventory 
escaped  into  the  environment,  we  would  have 
an  accident  equivalent  to  the  one  hypothe- 
sized in  the  Brookhaven  Report.  In  fact,  far 
worse.  The  reactor  in  the  Brookhaven  Re- 
port was  postulated  to  be  30  miles  from  a 
major  city.  The  AEC  is  in  fact  granting  con- 
struction permits  for  mammoth  reactors 

4  miles  from  New  London,  Conn. 

5  miles    from   Trenton.    New    Jersey 
10  mUes  from  Philadelphia.  Penn. 
12  miles  from  Gary,  Indiana 

24  mUes  from  New  York  City. 

Dr  Seaborg  thinks  someday  the  AEC  wiU 
licenise  them  in  the  heart  of  major  cities 
(testimony  to  JCAE,  May  13,  1971). 

UCENSXS    a*SKD   ON    EmCCTIVX    ECCS 

What  is  the  reason  for  putting  such  "in- 
herently complex  and  highly  dangerous"  ma- 
chines closer  and  closer  to  clUes?  I  suppose 
the  real  reason  may  be  to  make  nuclear  power 
economically  competitive — ^transmission  from 
a  distance  costs  money — but  the  ostensible 
reason  is  the  safety  provided  by  more  and 
more  engineered  gadgets — like  the  never- 
tested  Emergency  Core  Co<Alng  System. 
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Mow  that  tlM  «S«otlT»n«H  ot  the  Bmar- 
geocy  Cor*  Cooling  Syatem  U  so  uncertain, 
I  wouia  not  be  sarpriMd  If  effortB  were  made 
to  convince  the  pnbUo  and  Congreaa  that 
Emergency  Core  Cooling  la  not  so  Important 
after  all.  I  think  the  Brgen  report  of  1M7,  the 
ACR8  agreement  of  1988,  and  the  1009  In- 
ternal Study  Group  Report  by  Uengeladorf, 
demoIlBh  that  line  of  argument.  Aftw  atudy- 
^l&g  theae  reports  and  other  docxunenta.  Dr. 
Ralph  lApp  concluded: 

"The  point  to  stress  here  Is  that  emer- 
gency core  oooUng  systems  which  may  spray 
water  Into  or  tlood  the  reactor  core  have  to 
work  within  flTe  to  10  seconds.  Otherwise  one 
Is  no  longer  dealing  with  a  reactor  core  but 
with  a  glowing  mass  of  molten  and  melting 
material  for  which  additional  cooling  or  pre- 
Tentive  measures  are  no  longer  efTectlre.  Tet 
as  one  reads  through  the  Ergen  report,  the 
phrases  'a  matter  of  speculation"  or  'It  Is  not 
known'  keep  recurring.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  vaact  recent  ABC  analysis  of  core 
cooling,  nor  have  I  come  across  any  overall 
evaluation  of  nuclear  safety.  I  therefore  urge 
that  a  high-level  review  of  reactor  safety  be 
made  by  some  independent  group  such  as  the 
NatlotMa  Academy  of  Engineering,  funded  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency."  (In 
Ntv  Republic  series,  January  23, 1971,  p.  30) . 
In  case  anyone  would  like  to  argue  that 
the  EGOS  loet  Importance  between  the  1967 
Ergen  report  and  today,  I  shall  quote  from 
the  AEC's  Aast.  General  Manager  for  Reac- 
tors, Dr.  Oeorge  Kavanagh,  testifying  May  18. 
1971  to  the  JCAK: 

"Heavy  reliance  has  been  put  on  engineered 
safety  features  such  as  emergency  core  cool- 
ing." Pleas*  note  the  commendable  candor: 
"heavy  rrtlance". 

Kavanagh  also  explained  that  a  loss-of* 
coolant-accident  (LOCA)  Is  the  nMjor  acci- 
dent which  concerns  them  moet,  and  that 
•nglneered  safeguards  have  been  flg\ired  out 
which  "would  prevent  the  worst  conditions 
from  taking  place,  largely  through  cooling 
the  core  by  an  auxiliary  cooling  system". 
Please  note  the  admission:  "largely  through" 
emergency  core  cooling  systems. 

Kavanagh  explained  the  urgent  need  for 
more  money  for  emergency  core  cooling  ex- 
periments by  saying.  "Some  of  these  experi- 
ments, notably  a  recent  series  of  experiments 
on  a  small  device  with  electrlcaUy  heated 
elemenu.  have  had  results  which  have  not 
been  confirmatory  of  what  the  people  doing 
those  experUnsnts  thought  ml^t  happen." 
Kavanagh  was  asked  by  a  Conunlttee  mem- 
ber whether  the  result  was  better  or  worse 
than  expected.  Kavanagh  replied,  "Worae. 
If  It  were  better,  we  might  not  have  been 
allowed  to  oome  up  here  asking  for  money." 
nnnAL  asc  mispombs  to  rarr  yAiLuua 
The  objectivity  and  Intellectual  honesty 
of  promoters  In  any  field  Is  questionable, 
especially  when  they  are  In  serious  trouble. 
That  is  human  nature,  and  we  could  all  be 
called  fools  by  our  constituents  If  we  suppoae 
otherwise. 

It  Is  painful  to  hear  AEC  oflldals.  In  whoa* 
hands  we  are  all  presently  forced  to  place 
our  very  lives,  trying  to  equlrm  out  at  the 
present  difficulty  by  applying  a  biological 
argument  to  an  engineering  problem.  Name- 
ly, in  NucleoHiet  Week  at  May  6th  (front 
page),  an  AEG  oOclal  (unnamed)  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "it  is  absolutely  amazing  to  me 
that  anyone  could  take  a  bit  of  data  among 
thousands  of  resulu  and  build  up  a  case 
on  It". 

Now  that  Is  sound  reasoning  in  biology  and 
medicine.  living  systems  are  plastic,  infi- 
nitely varlabl*.  and  unpredictable.  Therefor* 
If  you  hava  l,oioO  studies  which  show  a  poal- 
tlv*  eocrvlatkm  b*tw**n.  for  Instance,  smok- 
ing and  heart  disease,  and  three  studies 
which  show  a  nagatlv*  correlation,  you  prob- 
ably "Oo"  wtth  tb*  bulk  ot  tb*  dat*.  To  hear 
such  r*aaniitnt  appUad  to  maeMnwy  **p*- 
ciaUy  aaeti  dangerous  machlnary— U  (to  vm 


the  ABC  phrase)  "abacdutely  amartng  to  me". 
Desperation  can  do  bad  tbUiai  to  good  men. 

What  really  should  amaa*  us  la  that  th* 
AEC  btiUda  up  a  case  for  effectiv*  oor*  cool- 
ing on  no  data  at  all.  I  repeat:  There  baa 
never  been  a  single  large-scale  mtegrated  teat 
of  the  emergency  core  cooling  system. 

It  will  further  amaze  me  if  an3rone  has 
oonfldenoe  In  the  AEC's  latest  safety  claims. 
made  on  Saturday,  June  19th. 

ABC's    LATSa    ■XSPONSX    TO    COOLING  TaOVBLXS 

In  the  face  of  two  reductions  In  nuclear 
powerplant  safety-margins,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy CommiSBlon  claimed  (June  10th)  that 
It*  newest  calculations  show  the  plants  are 
reasonably  safe  anyway;  at  the  same  time, 
the  AEC  issued  stricter  new  criteria  for  Emer- 
gency Core  Cooling  Systems  which  "the 
Industry  can  live  with". 

Every  safety  decision  which  emerges  from 
the  AEC's  secret  Internal  debates  already  In- 
corporates numerous  moral  Judgments  about 
how  much  safety  we  thould  have,  as  well  as 
technical  estimates  about  how  much  safety 
we  actually  do  hav*. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  technical  Judg- 
menU  be  checked  out  by  a  team  of  engi- 
neers with  no  ax  to  grind,  and  that  the 
moral  Judgments  be  checked  out  by  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  There  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  preeent  obscurity  and  secrecy 
on  either  score. 

The  ABC's  announcement  aa  June  10th 
was  remarkable.  The  AEC  had  found  unex- 
pected reactor  safety  uouble— higher  fuel — 
cladding  temperatures — which  means  leas 
safety.  The  AEC  had  also  found  In  mini- 
model  tests  six  months  ago  that  the  emer- 
gency cooling  water  from  accumulator  tanks 
would  most  probably  not  go  where  It  was  sup- 
pooed  to  go  in  a  nuclear  power  reactor  during 
a  loss-of -coolant  accident — which  was  a  real 
shock. 

Nevertheless,  the  ABC's  new  calculations 
coincidentally  "show"  that  the  plants  are 
safe  enough  anyway.  What  Ls  enough? 

The  head  of  the  AEC's  task  force  on  emer- 
gency cooling.  Stephen  Hanauer,  of  the  Regu- 
latory Division,  said: 

"We  have  always  known  there  were  large 
margins  of  safety,  and  now  we  are  using 
them  ...  (to  offset  the  lower  margin  of 
safety)  we  are  going  to  require  more  safety 
measures.  If  we  require  better  pumps,  that's 
more  safety,  right?  If  we  require  cooler  tem- 
peratures, that's  more  safety,  right?" 

The  confidence  that  these  measures  will 
provide  safety  U  based  entirely  on  calcula- 
tions, not  on  mtegral  demonstrations  on  any 
scale,  small  or  larger.  It  Is  Interesting  that 
the  mini-model  tests  which  backfired  have 
not  been  repeated  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  measures. 

What  confidence  can  we  have  In  new  cal- 
culations and  new  safety  claims  from  the  very 
same  people  who  have  had  to  admit  that  their 
last  calculated  margin-of -safety  was  wrong? 
For  all  we  know,  the  present  safety  margin 
may  really  be  zero,  and  the  AEC  may  be  mis- 
calculating again.  There  are  many  mysteries 
Ui  the  behavior  of  large  nuclear  reactor 
core* — esjjecially  in  the  course  of  accidents. 
In  a  few  months,  more  small-scale  loss-of- 
eoolant  tests  will  be  performed,  using  a  dif- 
ferent model  from  the  one  which  backfired. 
As  everyone  knows.  It  is  possible  to  design 
models  either  to  be  more  realistic,  or  to  be 
more  reassuring.  Which  will  it  be?  How  will 
we  know?  The  temptation  to  make  the  next 
tests  suocessftil  at  any  cost  U  apparent.  Ilie 
ABC  admitted  its  earlier  core  cooling  errors 
only  after  Nvcleonica  Week  broke  the  story 
on  May  leth,  althoxigh  the  ABC  was  aware 
of  the  problem  five  months  earlier. 

COUNTIKa    ON    LUCK    TTNTIL    1»78 

The  consequences  of  another  miscalcula- 
tion on  loss-of-coolant  accidents  would  b* 
dlaastannia.  If  such  an  acoldsnt  occurs,  th* 
n*T*r-t«st*d  emergency  core  cooling  system 
(BCC8)  must  work  Instantly  and  effectively. 


Since  there  has  never  been  a  single  large- 
scale  integrated  test  to  find  out  If  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  system  will  work  effec- 
tively, or  even  operate  at  all  when  needed,  we 
have  been  extremely  lucky  that  no  loss-of- 
coolant  accident  has  occurred  yet. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  test  the  emergency  core 
cooling  system  under  anything  i^>proachlng 
real  reactor  conditions,  with  real  nuclear 
fuel,  until  1976.  Suppose  our  luck  nms  out 
first?  Whole  regions,  cities,  states  could  be 
radioactively  contaminated  by  a  single 
severe  accident,  producing  half  a  miUlo  i 
radiation  reftigees,  50,000  deaths,  panic  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  an  economic  crisis  as  well. 
A  sln^e  major  accident  in  San  Clemente, 
California.  In  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York, 
or  New  England,  would  practically  bring  this 
country  to  its  knees. 

If  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  allowed  the 
operation  of  airplanes  with  dubiovis  and  un- 
tested emergency  systems  for  even  a  few 
montns.  Congress  would  not  stand  tor  it. 
Why  does  Congress  put  up  with  the  very 
same  policy  from  the  AEC,  when  the  stake* 
are  so  much  higher? 

I  believe  Congress  has  simply  been  un- 
aware of  the  policy. 

However,  the  fact  Is  that  the  faculty  for 
the  integrated  emergency  tests  Is  only  60% 
built  and  only  90%  designed.  (Source:  Mil- 
ton Shaw  to  JCAE,  March  4,  1971). 

MscaxPTioir  or  tbb  loft  racnjTT 
The  loss-of-fiuld-teet  faculty,  known  as  the 
loft  faculty,  is  described  as  "the  only  integral 
test  faculty  in  the  world  planned  to  carry  out 
a  major  loss-of-coolant-accldent  experiment 
in  which  all  of  the  accident  initiation,  re- 
sponse, and  consequence  phenomena  are 
preeent  in  one  teat;  it  Is  the  only  one  which 
Incorporates  the  Important  variables  and 
parameters  of  nuclear  heat,  behavior,  and 
actual  fuel  materials  under  conditions  typi- 
cal of  current  power  reactor*  .  .  .  (because 
loft  is)  a  live  reactor  In  an  accident  mode,  it 
makes  the  Investigators  face  reality". 

That  Is  the  opinion  of  Milton  Shaw,  AEC's 
Director  of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology (Source:  JCAE  Testimony,  March  11, 
1070) . 

The  loft  emergency  tests  will  cost  $100 
mUllon,  and  Shaw  beUeves  they  are  worth  It. 
I  beUeve  he  deserves  our  gratitude  for  pre- 
serving the  loft  program  against  some  In- 
ternal AEC  and  industry  oppoaltlon. 

It  defies  my  understanding  how  the  AEC 
could  license  a  single  nuclear  power  plant 
before  such  tests  are  done. 

I  knew  that  the  AEC  had  not  "faced  real- 
ity" but  I  was  shocked  to  learn  from 
Nuc'leonict  Week  (May  13,  1971.  p.  6)  Just 
how  far  removed  from  reality  the  ABC  safety 
experience  really  is. 

For  one  thing,  the  mlxU-model  tests  for 
emergency  core  cooling  didn't  even  use  real 
nuclear  fuel;  they  used  electrlcaUy  heated 
fuel  pins,  and  there  Is  a  big  difference. 

Ftor  another  thing:  The  mini -model  was 
only  0-lnches,  compared  with  about  172- 
inches  for  a  real  reactor  core. 

For  another  thing,  the  geometry  of  the 
mini-model  may  have  been  unrealistic. 

For  another  thing:  The  number  of  pipes 
and  loops  on  the  mini-model  differs  from  a 
real  reactor. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  the  next 
model  wUl  be  more  intelligent? 

Although  the  press  has  focused  Its  atten- 
tion on  the  mini-tests  which  faUed,  the 
AEC's  error  In  estimating  fuel -cladding  tem- 
peratures may  be  even  more  serious.  Those 
temperatures  effect  everything  crucial  men- 
tioned In  the  Brgen  report — emergency  cool- 
ant behavior,  fission-product  behavior,  and 
meltdown  behavior. 

sBirriNO  THX  aumaxN  or  paoor 
There  Is  a  question  which  I  do  not  ask 
frivolously:  What  othw  crucial  miscalcula- 
tions still  lis  imdeteoted? 

I  beUeve  that  people  who  doubt  tbe  safety 
of  nuclear  power  plants  do  not  have  to  Justify 
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their  skepticism  to  the  AEC.  I  beUeve  anyone 
who  wants  to  put  a  machine  holding  as  much 
radioactivity  as  1,000  Hiroshima  bombs  In 
our  backyards,  has  to  do  the  explaining. 

I  believe  the  AEC  was  chartered  to  serve 
the  public,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 
There  has  been  far  too  much  self-serving 
secrecy  from  the  AEC. 

Nuclear  power  Is  a  reeponslbUlty  which 
Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave  to 
bureaucrats  and  businessmen  conferring  se- 
cretly to  reach  decisions  "they  can  live  with". 

The  AEC's  soothing  announcement  June 
10th  about  nuclear  safety  was  a  sure  bet  long 
before  it  was  made.  It  would  probably  have 
been  the  end  of  the  AEC,  and  of  private  In- 
vestment In  nuclear  power,  If  the  AEC  had 
used  its  regulatory  power  to  shut  down  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  deny  further  licenses 
untU  safety  systems  can  be  tested.  Bureauc- 
racies do  not  commit  suicide. 

Unfortunately,  the  AEC's  statement  on 
June  19th  provides  no  guarantee  of  pubUc 
safety.  If  the  announcement  provides  any- 
thing at  aU,  It  provides  a  Uttle  safety  for 
the  financial  community  regarding  its  seven- 
teen-billion-dollar  Investment  in  nuclear 
power  plants.  I,  too,  have  often  expressed  my 
respect  for  the  size  of  that  investment, 
which  the  government  encouraged  and  facU- 
Itated.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  solve  nu- 
clear safety  problems  with  honesty  and  fair- 
ness to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  Investors  and 
to  atomic  workers.  The  sooner  Congress  pays 
attention,  the  less  It  will  cost. 

PVBUC  NOT  CONSULTED 

It  looks  presently  as  If  the  "fairness"  Is 
lavished  unevenly.  Why  were  there  no  public 
representatives  at  tbe  recent  core  cooling 
meetings  between  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear 
"vendors"?  Value  Judgments  as  well  as  tech- 
nical Judgments  were  being  made  about 
safety,  and  several  public  groups  had  ex- 
pressed Intense  and  expUclt  Interest  In  the 
subject. 

The  AEC  announcement  June  19th  did  not 
respond  at  all  to  appeals  earlier  this  month 
from  the  businessmen  for  the  pubUc  Interest 
In  Chicago,  the  Lloyd  Harbor  study  group 
In  Long  Island,  friends  of  the  earth,  the 
Sierra  Club,  zero  population  growth.  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  and  EInvironmental 
Action,  Inc. 

The  requests  of  these  groups  variously  In- 
cluded shutting  down  eleven  of  the  coun- 
try's most  dangerous  nuclear  power  plants, 
denial  of  any  more  construction  or  operat- 
ing licenses  until  the  emergency  core  cool- 
ing system  has  had  its  first  realistic  tests 
with  nuclear  fuel,  an  evaluation  of  the  AEC 
safety  claims  by  an  independent  commission, 
and  a  shift  In  the  burden  of  risk  from  tbe 
public  onto  the  advocates  of  nuclear  power. 

By  the  time  the  firet  large-scale  loft  tests 
can  be  performed  on  the  emergency  core 
cooling  system,  there  will  be  about  80  large 
nuclear  power  plants  in  operation,  accord- 
ing to  AEC  projections.  Since  a  severe  ac- 
cident at  Just  one  would  affect  the  whole 
country,  it  Is  urgent  to  examine  what  is 
known  and  what  Is  unknown  about  their 
safety.  It  Is  urgent  to  ask  what  the  public 
considers  to  be  an  acceptable  risk,  in  view 
of  the  AEC's  admission  that  It  can  never 
guarantee  complete  safety  from  radioactive 
calamity. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  additional 
funds  wlU  not  automatically  decrease  nu- 
clear hazards,  or  cure  the  emergency  cooling 
problem,  but  they  are  required  to  find  out  If 
the  problems  can  be  solved  at  all. 

AU  my  amendment  does  Is  provide  the  AEC 
with  the  distress  funds  it  requested  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  emergency  core  cooling  in- 
vestigation and  the  loft  program. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  important  to  realise 
that  the  ECCS  crisis  Is  not  the  only  safety 
problem  with  nticlear  electricity.  The  ouirent 
flap  on  emergency  core  coollnc  only  hints  at 


the  other  unsolved  safety  proUems  with  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

ADVISOaS    REVEAL    "UBOENT   NEED"   POK 


Only  19  months  ago  (Nov.  12,  1969),  the 
AEC's  advisory  committee  on  reactor  safe- 
guards (15  members)  wrote  AEC  chairman 
Seaborg  a  letter  with  desperation  in  its  tone. 
I  shaU  read  only  the  parts  which  concern 
light  water  reactors  (LWR's),  because  that 
Is  the  kind  of  reactor  already  In  operation 
and  the  kind  of  reactor  the  AEC  expects  to 
license  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  fact,  the 
AEC  expects  to  Ucense  about  500  light  water 
reactors.  Their  safety  is  vital  to  tbe  health 
and  llvability  of  this  country,  for  a  severe 
accident  at  Jtist  one  could  ruin  a  major  city 
and  contaminate  whole  states. 

Although  the  AEC  has  so  far  spent  about 
$2  biUion  tax-doUars  trying  to  develop  and 
promote  the  light  water  reactors  (testimony 
Milton  Shaw,  March  4,  1971,  p.  33) ,  It  Is  clear 
from  the  letter  I  shall  quote  that  the  AEC's 
Advisory  Committee  has  severe  worries  about 
their  safety — eepeciaUy  about  the  mammoth 
reactors  now  receiving  licenses. 

"Detu'  Dr.  Seaborg: 

"The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards wishes  to  reempbaslze  some  prevlovis 
recommendations  concerning  the  need  for 
safety  research  in  several  important  areas  In 
which  the  effort  has  not  been  sufficient.  Tbe 
Committee  has  recently  been  Informed  that 
overall  reactor  safety  funding  for  Fiscal  1970 
and  1971  wUl  be  considerably  below  the  AEC 
estimates  of  need  for  the  water  reactor  safety 
research  program  ...  As  a  consequence,  many 
safety  research  activities  have  not  been  ini- 
tiated, have  been  slowed,  or  have  been  termi- 
nated. Tbe  Committee  reiterates  its  belief  in 
the  lugent  need  for  additional  research  and 
devtiopment  .  .  . 

"In  Its  letter  to  Mr.  HolUngsworth  (AEC 
Oen.  Mgr.)  of  March  20,  1969,  the  ACRS 
stated  Its  belief  that  '.  .  .  more  effort  should 
be  devoted  to  gaining  an  understanding  of 
modes  and  mechanisms  of  fuel  failure,  pos- 
sible propagation  of  fuel  faUure,  and  gen- 
eration of  locally  high  pressures  If  hot  fuel 
and  coolant  are  mixed,  and  that  effort  should 
commence  on  gaining  an  understanding  of 
the  various  mechanisms  of  potential  impor- 
tance in  describing  that  course  of  events  fol- 
lowing partial  or  large  scale  core  melting, 
either  at  power  or  In  the  unlikely  event  of 
a  loss-of-coolant  accident.'  The  Conunlttee 
has  strongly  recommended  safety  research  of 
this  kind  several  times  during  the  last  three 
years;  the  Regulatory  Staff  has  also  strongly 
supported  such  work.  However,  only  smaU  or 
modest  efforts  have  been  initiated  thus  far. 

"In  its  comments  of  klarcta  20,  1969,  the 
Committee  also  recommended  that  '.  .  .  con- 
siderable attention  be  given  now  to  tbe  po- 
tential safety  questions  related  to  large  water 
reactors  likely  to  be  proposed  for  construc- 
tion during  the  next  decade.  Larger  cores, 
higher  power  densities,  and  new  materials 
of  fabrication  are  some  of  the  depfuturea 
from  present  prctctice  likely  to  Introduce  new 
safety  research  needs  or  major  changes  in 
emphasis  in  existing  needs.' 

"It  appears  that,  because  of  funding  lim- 
itation and  for  other  reasons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ACRS  will  not  be  Imple- 
mented at  this  time. 

"The  Committee  is  unanimous  In  its  be- 
lief that.  If  the  Loss  of  Fluid  Test  (LOFT) 
program  Is  to  be  implemented,  every  rea- 
sonable effort  must  be  made  to  accomplish 
It  on  an  improved  time  scale  (to  start  high 
temperature  tests  before  1076),  and  at  a  re- 
duced cost  in  order  to  make  adequate  fund- 
ing available  for  other  high  priority  safety 
research.  .  .  . 

"In  summary,  the  Committee  again  em- 
phaaizes  the  Importance  of  safety  research 
to  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
tbe  public,  and  urges  that  adequate  funding 
be  provided  to  permit  timely  pursuit  in  all 


high  priority  areas."  (Source:  Letter  printed 
in  ABC  Autboriaation  Hearings  before 
JCAB.  Part  8.  March  11.  1970.  pp.  1619- 
1622). 

REDUCTIONS   IN    SAFETY    RESEAXCB:    BtmCBT 

The  apf>eal  was  to  no  avail. 

AEC  funding  of  reactor  safety  research 
over  the  last  four  years  has  actuaUy  de- 
clined, instead  of  increasing,  if  we  consider 
inflation: 

Fiscal  1969:  $36  mlUion  appropriated  (Re- 
port June  18,  69  p36). 

Fiscal  1970:  $38  million  authorized  (Re- 
port June  18,69). 

Fiscal  1971:  $37.3  million  authorized  (Re- 
port May  ll,70p27). 

Fiscal  1072:  $38.6  mUllon  we  are  now  dU- 
cuasing. 

The  casual  observer  would  not  realize 
from  these  figures  that,  of  the  $38.6  mUllon 
for  fiscal  1072,  only  $15i>  mlUlon  (approxi- 
mately)- U  tor  light  water  reactors;  the  rest 
is  for  the  breeders. 

In  the  JCAE's  May  11,  1070  report  on  the 
Fiscal  1971  budget  request.  It  revealed  (page 
27-28)  that  it  has  been  the  poUcy  of  both 
tbe  JCAE  and  the  AEC  to  cut  safety  research 
on  tbe  Ught  water  reactors — which  is  the 
only  kind  which  matters  for  the  foreseeable 
future — and  to  put  the  money  Into  research 
on  the  breeder  reactor  which  might  go  Into 
commercial  operation  20  years  from  now. 
The  JCAE  added  $1.3  mUllon  to  the  safety 
budget  for  Fiscal  1971,  but  said  that  most  of 
it  should  be  spent  on  the  breeder. 

"The  Committee  has  observed  that  In 
recent  years  the  development  staff  of  tbe 
Commission  has  quite  properly  reduced  cer- 
tain efforts  relating  to  research  on  light 
water  reactors  whUe  concurrently  urging 
that  appn^wlate  work  be  continued  by 
sponsorship  within  tbe  private  sector  of  the 
nuclear  industry.  The  regulatory  porUon  of 
the  Commission  staff.  In  like  manner,  has 
virged  that  appUcants  for  reactor  licenses 
and  manufacturers  of  nuclear  systems  under- 
take privately  ^xjnsored  research  to  assure 
proper  design  and  prooftestlng  of  proposed 
engineered  safeguards  systems.  The  tenor  of 
the  Commission's  testlmcmy  this  year  and, 
Indeed,  the  thrtist  of  this  report,  has  been 
to  underscore  tbe  importance  of  niovlng  for- 
ward with  this  Nation's  fast  breeder  devel- 
opment program  In  order  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  a  proven  commercially  feasible 
high  gain  fast  breeder  reactor  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  century." 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  we  are  taking  risks 
with  current  nuclear  power  plants — na- 
tional safety  advertisements  not  withstand- 
ing— in  order  to  push  development  of  a 
breeder  reactor  which  is  decades  down  the 
road.  I  beUeve  Congress  has  gone  along 
with  this  policy  out  of  sheer  Inadvertence — or 
bluntly,  Ignorance. 

I  think  Congress  should  think  twice,  start- 
ing today,  about  the  implications  of  a  policy 
whereby  safety  In  29  states,  where  reactors 
exist  or  are  under  construction,  depends 
on  the  AEC's  success  in  "urging"  the  private 
nuclear  Industry,  which  is  In  deep  financial 
trouble  anyway  to  finance  the  safety  re- 
search Itself. 

Obviously  there  Is  concern  even  within 
AEC  ranks.  In  March  1970,  Dr.  MUton  Shaw. 
AEC  director  of  Reactor  Develc^ment  and 
Technology — which  includes  the  safety  pro- 
gram— testified  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  industry  position  that 
only  a  minimal  amount  of  research  and  de- 
velopment (on  light  water  reactors)  Is  re- 
quired, such  an  approach  would  meet  the 
Intensive  opposition  and  significant  delays 
arising  frcMn  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  research  and  develop- 
ment required."  (Authmiae  Hearings  FT  71. 
p.  1376,  See  also  p.  1341.) 

In  that  same  testimony,  Milton  aUuded 
(as  did  the  ACRS  letter  four  months  earUer) 
to  safety  research  In  Ught  water  reactors 
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irhlcb  h»d  been  "ctoaed  down",  "defen*!". 
"BlMndy  «duc«l".  "stretched  out",  and 
•narmUtated"  (March  70  bearings.  pia38-40) . 
Stirely  we  must  wonder  If  anyone  Is  now 
doinc  the  research  catted  "urgent"  and  "Im- 
portant" by  the  ACB8. 

DOmZMT    QUAIXTT    COWnOL 

Unfortunatdy.  the  safety  problems  with 
nuclear  electrtdty  are  not  confined  to  re- 
search and  design.  Severe  nuclear  accWents 
can  originate  In  manufacturing  parU  and 
putting  them  together.  The  frightful  loes-of- 
ooolant-acddent  which  requires  the  emer- 
gency cow  cooUng— that  kind  of  accident  can 
be  caused  by  a  defective  weld  In  the  pipe 
system. 

Tbenfore,  It  should  give  ua  all  pause  to 
lead  Milton  Shaw's  testimony  last  year  that 
quality  assurance  practices  "fall  far  short 
of  what  te  needed"  (pUBl-M.  Mar  70)  and 
that  this  country  may  soon  be  at  the  mercy 
of  giant  nudear  power  plants  b\iUt  by 
amateurs  and  novices,  I  quote  Milton  Shaw 
again: 

"There  are  now  71  utilities  and  some 
ao  architect-engineering  firms  dispersed 
throughout  this  country  working  on  nuclear 
plants.  Moat  of  these  personnel  are  trying  to 
build  tha  flrst  nuclear  plant  they  have  •¥« 
built.  They  have  to  get  their  nuclear  educa- 
Uon  with  this  plant"  (testimony  to  Hotise 
Appropriations  Com.,  AprU  21,  1970). 

Since  this  was  aU  said  last  year,  you  may 
be  hoping  that  some  miracle  has  produced 
safety  in  tlie  last  12  months. 

In  rtltnn««"g  the  status  of  the  light  water 
reactor  Industry,  Dr.  Shaw  testified  on  March 
4.  of  this  year. 

"While  much  progress  has  been  made  .  .  . 
the  problems  of  inadequate  quality  assur- 
ance, englnaerlng  eztrapcdatloos,  lack  of  ex- 
perienced management  and  other  personnel, 
siting  delays  and  licensing  dlfncultles,  skilled 
labor  shortages  and  productivity,  and  late 
oomponent  deUverles  and  repairs  must  still 
be  compensated  for,  far  too  often,  with  at- 
tendant delays,  cost  Increases,  and  uncer- 
tainties. 

"It  la  »'iK»  Important  to  note  there  are 
still  too  many  first-of-a-klnd  components 
not  being  proof-tested  untU  after  installa- 
tion In  the  plant,  and  there  are  many  new 
features  which  remain  to  be  proven  out  until 
the  plants  operate  at  full  power.  Moreover, 
only  nn^««^^  experience  has  been  gained  with 
one  commercial  type  800  megawatt  (elec- 
trical; Tnf^"'"g  about  270  megawatts  elec- 
trical power)  light  water  plant  .  .  .  Experl- 
anoe  la  yet  to  become  available  with  many 
flrst-of-a-klnd  components  for  800  megawatt 
thermal  and  larger  size  plants  .  .  . 

"Further,  more  and  more  plants  going  into 
operation  will  have  been  built  by  utilities 
and  arohltect-engineers  with  limited  large 
plant  experience  of  any  type."  (pages  18-17) . 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  contrast  be- 
tween sudi  testimony  and  the  double-page 
nuclear  power  advertisements  appearing  in 
m.g«»in««  like  Time,  Nemtceek.  and  I-ook. 

BBIUCnOK  ALSO  JK  "USMUAL  aSACTOa 

tbcrmologt" 


When  discussing  the  budget  tot  "General 
Beactor  Technrtogy",  Dr.  Shaw  testified: 

"Continuing  Its  recent  budgetary  trend, 
the  ORT  request  lor  FT  1972  Is  838.6  mllUon. 
a  deorease  at  83.9  miUlon  from  the  FT  1971 
estimate  and  a  cumulative  decrease  of  about 
811.0  million  from  the  FT  1989  budget  level, 
which  was  the  peak  Iradget  year  for  the  pro- 
gram." 

What  does  the  General  Reactor  Technology 
program  cover?  Shaw  says  the  ABC  relies  on 
It  to  provide  designers  with  basic  informa- 
tion on  the  properties  and  limitations  of 
various  materials  "in  the  reactor  environ- 
ment", to  provide  the  designer  with  baslo 
Information  on  the  behavlcn-  of  neutrons  In 
the  nuclear  core,  on  techniques  to  calculate 
their  effects,  and  to  control  the  reactor,  and 
to  find  and  demonstrate  technical  feasibility 


of  reducing  radioactive  effluents  and  improv- 
ing nuclear  fuel  Integrity,  "and  to  uncover 
and  hopefully  oorreo*  potential  problem  areas 
before  they  can  become  real  problems". 
(pages  83-63). 

"As  a  result  of  the  funding  trends,  many 
important  activities  previously  supported 
have  been  consolidated,  stretched  out.  or  can- 
celled .  .  .  The  previous  reductions  have  al- 
ready required  such  major  cuts  that,  no  otat- 
tcr  what  choices  we  make,  we  can  not  avoid 
the  curtailment  of  highly  important  work 
f^nl^  the  loss  of  many  competent  personnel." 
(page  64) . 

When  Dr.  Shaw  comes  specifically  to  the 
category  called  "Nuclear  Safety",  which  In- 
cludes the  ECCS  axid  LOFT  research.  H  be- 
comes clear  that  only  816  million  (approx) 
of  the  838.6  mUUon  budget  wUl  go  for  safety 
in  the  most  urgent  field:  light  water  re- 
actors. In  order  to  prevent  a  calamity  which 
could  coet  50,000  lives  and  87  billion  In  dam- 
ages, we  spend  816  mllUon  a  year,  wime  the 
AEC's  Advisory  Committee  says  the  undone 
safety  research  Is  "Important"  and  "urgent". 
I  am  sure  Congress  would  not  endorse  such 
a  policy  if  even  half  the  nvembers  were  aware 
of  It. 
axqxnwr  roa  DBmsas  rmnw;  mat  is.  isti 
When  the  ABC  rettirned  to  Oongreae  w» 
Ifay  18,  1971  to  ask  for  82.7  million  addi- 
tional distress  funds  for  Ught  water  reactor 
safety,  including  BCCS.  I  believe  the  decision 
to  ask  was  fueled  by  sheer  desperation— for 
no  one  exi>ects  a  friendly  reception  from  the 
Committee  which  thinks  it  has  wrapped  up 
Its  budget  hearings  weeks  earlier. 

On  May  13th,  Milton  Shaw's  l)08e.  Dr. 
George  Kavanagh  testified.  He  is  ABC  Asst. 
Gen  Mgr.  for  Reactors.  He  was  asked  by  a 
new  member  of  the  JCAK  (Sen.  Baker)  what 
level  of  funding  would  be  sufllclent  to  ac- 
complish the  safety  projects  which  had  been 
reduced  and  canoeUed  outright  by  previous 
budget  cuts. 

To  everyone's  horror,  no  doubt.  Dr.  Kava- 
nagh blurted  out,  "We  we  asking  for  82  mil- 
lion. If  you  ask  me  what  my  personal  view 
is.  I  think  we  could  use  830  or  840  million, 
but  that  is  not  what  we  are  in  for.  82  mlUkm 
would  be  very  helpful  .  .  .  These  ate  impor- 
tant experiments". 

It  may  be  argued  that  Dr.  Shaw  and  Dr. 
Kavanagh  want  funds  Jxiat  to  Increase  their 
empire.  I  doubt  this,  because  I  beUeve  It  takes 
some  courage  to  present  testimony  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  annoimced  policy  ct  the 
OAoe  of  Management  and  Budget  and  tha 
JCAX. 

We  may  all  end  up  wishing  they  had  Just 
enough  additional  courage  to  do  what  the 
IiWleral  Aviation  Admin,  and  the  air  con- 
trollers have  done:  they  ground  aU  planes 
of  a  single  type  when  a  defect  Is  observed 
in  Just  a  few,  and  they  walk  off  the  Job 
rather  than  allow  dangerous  air  traffic  condi- 
tions to  continue  indefinitely.  Perhaps  it  wUl 
come  to  something  like  that  In  the  AEC  ranks 
over  the  emergency  Core  Cooling  debacle  and 
other  safety  problems. 

All  members  of  Congress  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible, too,  tat  iX  U  our  reeponaibillty  to 
pay  attenUon  to  the  potential  and  unprece- 
dented risks  ta  nuclear  electricity. 

Fortunately,  nuclear  power  today  Is  provid- 
ing only  2%  of  the  country's  electricity.  Con- 
gress owes  It  to  the  coimtry  to  consider  the 
safety  Implications  before  the  economy  grows 
dependent  on  nuclear  energy — what  AEC 
Chairman  Seaborg  refers  to  as  "the  pluton- 
lum  economy  ot  the  future". 


MOSATOSnjM    OK    HVCUtAM    POWBE    H.AWT8 

A  moratortum  on  nuclear  electricity  would 
provide  time-out  for  serious  and  urgent  con- 
sideration of  safety  by  several  committees  of 
Congress,  for  a  single  serious  nuclear  acci- 
dent would  Invdve  air  and  water  poUutlon 
on  a  tragic  scale,  contamination  at  tb« 
ocean,  agrlctature  health,  the  economy,  em- 
ployment. Insurance,  hanking,  tha  Federal 
Power    Commission,    fxiels,    transportation. 


government  operations,  defense,  oonsumer 
rights,  constitutional  rights,  and  even  foreign 
relations. 

In  view  of  the  serious  doubts  about  the 
effectlvenees  of  one  of  the  vital  nuclear  safety 
systems.  Congress  has  more  reason  than  ever 
to  consider  declaring  a  moratortum  from 
coast  to  cocMt  on  the  operation  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  planU — especially 
next  to  earthquake  faults. 

MMtktorlum  legislation  has  already  been 
proposed  in  Minnesota  and  Oregon  and  New 
York  City. 

In  California,  where  one  out  of  every  ten 
Americans  lives,  the  Issue  Is  being  submitted 
directly  to  the  voters.  In  a  citizens'  initiative 
measiire  on  the  June  1972  ballot.  A  year 
from  now,  Callfomlans  will  vote  on  an  en- 
vironmental Initiative  which  includes  a  five- 
year  moratorium  on  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  in  California. 

It  Is  ominous  to  note  that  the  reactor  al- 
ready operating  at  San  Onofre,  OaUfomla. 
Is  one  which  the  AEC  named  on  Jujm  19th 
as  requiring  extensive  improvements  an  Its 
emergency  core  cooling  system. 

It  is  even  mrae  ominous  to  note  that  Just 
a  small  4.0  earthquake  on  June  21,  a  couple 
of  himdred  miles  avaf  from  San  Onofre. 
sloshed  water  out  of  the  Western  White 
House  swimming  pool  which  Is  located  only 
2V4  mUes  from  the  San  Onofre  reactor. 

No  one  can  be  sure  if  the  San  Onofre 
reactors  can  withstand  an  earthquake  in  San 
Clemente  Itself.  Calculations  prove  nothing. 
After  all,  bridges  engineered  and  calculated 
to  be  earthquake-proof,  collapsed  in  the 
Los  Angeles  qtutke  last  February. 

A  falling  bridge  may  kill  60  people  on  the 
highway.  A  reactor  out  of  control  may  kill 
60  000  pec^le.  If  Just  1  percent  of  the  long- 
Uved  radioactivity  inside  escapes,  that  Is 
equivalent  to  the  long-lived  radioactivity  of 
ten  Hiroshima  bombs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pick  on  California  re- 
actors in  particular.  No  one  knows  If  the 
Trojan  Reactor  near  Portland,  Oregon,  can 
withstand  an  earthquake  either.  That  one  Is 
under  construction  only  4.7  miles  from  an 
earthquake  fault. 

Although  I  beUeve  that  Congress  must  no 
longer  ignore  the  need  for  a  nuclear  mora- 
torixim  in  this  country,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  at  this  time  does  not  Include  a 
moratortum  provision — nor  will  the  passage 
of  my  amendment  magically  make  nuclear 
power  safe.  Far  from  It.  As  I  have  trted  to 
point  out,  emergency  core  cooling  Is  Just  one 
probl^n  among  many. 

alsTTMi  or  tbx  auendment 
The  amendment  we  have  under  consid- 
eration propoees  a  mli»or  addlUon— 82  J  mU- 
llon — to  Just  one  of  the  safety  programs 
which  should  have  been  completed  before 
nuclear  power  planU  were  ever  licensed  at 

It  proposes  more  funds  for  Just  one  of 
several  essential  safety  studies  which  should 
be  continued  and  completed  during  a  mora- 
torium. 

It  propoees  more  f imds  for  Just  one  essen- 
tial safety  program  which  Is  even  more  ur- 
genUy  needed  In  the  abaenoa  ot  a  mora- 
tortum today. 

It  propoees  to  restore  the  funds  which  the 
ABC  Itself  has  been  almost  begging  for. 

It  represenu  a  tiny  step  In  the  dlrecUon 
of  subaUtutlon  knowledge  for  dumb  luck. 

In  our  htxm»a  arrogance,  we  have  ptished 
a  program  of  nuclear  electricity  which  pro- 
duces enough  radioactivity  every  year  to 
poison  the  iHanet  permanently,  and  we  have 
pushed  it  before  we  flgived  out  U  we  can 
ever  make  It  safe. 


couMnwo  OK  KU^LOWHcr  coax  cooijng 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Nuclear  pro- 
moters from  coast  to  coast  are  absolutely 
counUng   on   emergency   core    oooUng   sys- 
tems working. 

For  ln»tanoe,  PorUand  Gas  and  Blectric 
widely  advertises  the  safety  of  Ito  proposed 
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"Trojan"  plant — and  the  small  print  In  un- 
published reports  says  providing  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  works  fast  and  constantly. 

Scientists  from  the  AECs  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  who  are  pushing  In  favor 
of  the  license  for  the  giant  Shoreham  plant 
on  Long  Island,  are  definitely  counting  on 
effective  emergency  core  cooling.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  their  testimony  at  the  license 
hearing,  because  their  faith  is  classic: 

"The  emw^ency  core  cooling  systems  pre- 
viously described  will  start  .  .  .  emergency 
cooling  must  start  at  once  and  continue  .  .  . 
emergency  core  cooling  systems  will  func- 
tion .  .  ."  (Source:  Testimony  August  31, 
1970  by  T.  V.  Sheehan  for  the  Suffolk  Scien- 
tists In  the  Matter  of  the  Long  Island  Light- 
ing Co.,  Docket  No.  50-322  license  applica- 
tion). 

I  wish  there  were  a  real  basis  for  their 
confidence — at  the  very  least,  one  successful 
demonstration — since  about  half  a  million 
people  will  be  Uvlng  In  the  vicinity  of  that 
reactor.  Unless,  of  course,  the  existence  of 
the  reactor  reverses  the  growth  curve  In 
Suffolk  county. 

Everyone  is  counting  on  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system  to  wwk  when  it  Is 
needed. 

If  the  loss  <A  fluid  tests  (LOFT)  show  It  wlU 
not  work,  nuclear  power  will  immediately  be 
known  as  an  investment  scandal  a£  well  as 
a  moral  outrage. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  pe<^le  In  the 
AEC  and  In  industry  oppose  the  LOPT  pro- 
gram? Is  it  any  siirprlse  that  there  have  been 
acMne  efforts  to  cut  the  LOFT  budget  and 
delay  the  moment  of  truth  as  long  as 
possible? 

I  am  not  Impugning  the  honor  of  everyone 
In  the  AEC  or  in  industry.  But  I  am  also  not 
so  naive  that  I  imagine  there  are  no  un- 
scrupulous men  at  large  in  the  world.  It  Is 
blaElngly  clear  that  we  must  not  allow  such 
people  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  most 
dangeroxis  process  known  to  man — nuclear 
fission.  And  I  am  warning  that  we  do  not  even 
know  the  names,  much  less  the  character,  of 
the  men  who  are  really  wielding  the  influ- 
ence in  nuclear  safety  decisions. 

riHAL    WAXKIKO   nOM    PXOVmXNCXT 

Our  luck  so  far  with  nuclear  power  plants 
Is  no  basis  for  confidence  in  nuclear  safety. 
Most  accidents  are  preceded  by  a  whole 
string  of  successes,  and  we  do  not  even  have 
much  of  a  strtng  yet. 

Perhaps  the  recent  results  of  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  mini-tests  and  the  fuel- 
daddlng  calculations  are  the  final  warnings 
which  Providence  will  offer  us  before  a  major 
radioactive  calamity. 

I  solemnly  urge  you  to  heed  those  warn- 
ings In  the  love  of  this  country,  and  to  take 
tiie  first  step  today  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment for  some  accelerated  safety  research. 

This  Is  not  Just  the  request  of  a  nuclear 
ertClc.  Please  remember:  This  funding  is  the 
request  of  the  AEC  itself. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  deny  these  funds, 
let  us  hear  it  now.  (Otherwise,  roll-call 
vote). 

EkOING   SeCRXCT   tK   NVCLEAS   SAFETY 
DXCISIONS 

(Statement  by  Senator  Mnu  Gxavel) 
Polls  and  mall-counts  show  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  fed  up  with  secrecy  from  a 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people." 

I  contend  that  secrecy  extends  dangerous- 
ly into  policy  decisions  within  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  that  these  decisions 
are  putting  this  great  country  at  the  mercy 
of  untested,  experimental  nuclear  power 
plants,  each  containing  about  as  much  long- 
lived  radioacUvity  In  its  core  as  1,000  Hiro- 
shima bombs. 

When  an  agency  of  Government  puts  that 
kind  of  load  above  ground  near  our  cities 


from  coast  to  coast.  It  Is  up  to  that  agency 
to  try  explaining  its  policy — not  up  to  the 
public  to  Justify  its  fears.  However,  the  op- 
posite situation  presently  exists.  Closed  and 
secret  meetings  between  AEC  bureaucrats 
and  nuclear  businessmen  are  held — no  pub- 
lic or  environmentalists  or  oonsumer  groups 
Invited — and  then  nuclear  safety-policies 
which  "the  Industry  can  live  with"  are  an- 
nounced. 

TIMK    TO    EXAMIKX   DECISIONS 

Such  an  announcement  was  made  by  the 
AEC  on  June  19th.  I  believe  It  deserves  the 
closest  possible  scrutiny  by  Congress  be/ore 
the  AEC  budget  bill  for  fiscal  1972  comes 
winging  along.  For  fiscal  1972,  the  AEC  wiU 
be  asking  Congress  to  dedicate  another  half- 
bUUon  tax-dollars  to  subsidizing  and  pro- 
moting nuclear  electricity — a  program  which 
has  already  gobbled  up  three  billion  tax- 
dollars,  a  program  which  has  produced  21 
machines  which  boil  water,  a  program  which 
la  already  producing  as  much  undlspoeable 
radioactive  by-product  every  year  as  all  the 
Russian,  American,  and  British  atmospheric 
bomb-tests  combined.  The  difference  is  that 
in  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program,  ev- 
ery effort  is  made  to  keep  the  radioactive 
poisons  contained,  whereas  the  bomb  tests 
blew  them  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  fallout. 

The  crucial  question  Is  this:  Can  man 
succeed  In  containing  the  enormous  an- 
nual production  of  radioactive  poUutanta  in 
nuclear  power  plants?  In  view  of  the  quan- 
tity, does  even  99.99%  success  produce  an 
ecological  disaster?  Is  It  realistic,  or  even 
rational,  to  rely  on  99.99%  success  In  any 
hiunan  activity? 

CONOXESS    OPBUTTKC    WrrHOTTT    BASIC 
imOaMATIOM 

I  suggest  that  It  U  time  to  wonder  why 
Congress  has  never  been  given  an  "Environ- 
mental 102  Statement "  describing  the  radio- 
active hazards  of  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program,  as  required  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Neither  Is  there  any 
hazards-analjrsls  prepared  independently 
from  the  AEC. 

Accidenta  are  one  of  the  great  hazards  of 
these  great  water-boiling  machines.  A  single 
major  accident  at  a  nuclear  power  plant  in 
San  Clementa,  CalifomU.  in  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  or  New  England,  could  cause 
a  disruption  which  would  practically  bring 
this  country  to  Ita  knees — not  only  econom- 
ically and  militarily,  but  also  In  tarms  of 
pubUc  rage. 

CONGRESS    TTNPKEPAKXD    FOX    FtJBLIC    KAGB 

Suppose  there  is  an  accident  releasing  Just 
5%  of  the  radio«ictlvity  inside  a  nuclear  power 
plant — and  AEC  experts  have  said  repeatedly 
that  this  possibility  can  not  be  ruled  out. 
That  kind  of  accident  would  poison  the  pop- 
ulation with  radioactive  contamlnanu  (not 
explosives)  equivalent  to  about  fifty  Hiro- 
shima bombs. 

The  public  would  be  demanding  to  know 
why  their  Representatives  in  Congress  al- 
lowed such  machines  ever  to  be  built  above 
ground  In  the  flrst  place.  I  contend  that  peo- 
ple would  be  extremely  slow  to  forgive  the 
radioactive  contamination  of  their  land.  Ac- 
cording to  the  AEC,  a  single  severe  Mcldent 
might  oontamlnata  150,000  square  miles — 
which  is  an  area  350  miles  to  a  side.  That's 
Kfanhattan  to  Portland,  Maine.  That's  Cleve- 
land almost  to  Baltimore.  That's  Chicago  past 
Detroit.  That's  San  Diego  to  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

The  AEC  has  never,  and  can  never,  guar- 
antee nuclear  power  plant  safety.  The  AEC 
swears  it  is  doing  the  best  Job  man  knows 
how  to  do,  and  It  hopes  that  It  will  be  good 
enough.  Does  anyone  believe  that  good  In- 
tentions cancel  out  common  human  errors? 
One  defective  welding  Joint,  undetected  in 
the  piping  system  of  a  nuclear  power  plant, 
might  lead  to  the  kind  of  calamity  I  have  Jiut 
described — good  intentions  notwithstanding. 


When  the  stakes  are  so  high.  It  is  Impera- 
tive to  understand  the  kind  of  safety  Judg- 
menta  being  announced  by  the  AEC. 

SECSBT    JTmaXXKTS TXCHKICAL    AKD    MOBAL 

Every  safety  decision  which  emerges  from 
the  AEC's  secret  Internal  debates  already  in- 
corporates numerous  moral  Judgments  about 
how  much  safety  we  need  to  have,  as  well  as 
technical  estimates  alwut  how  much  safety 
we  actually  do  have. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  technical  Judg- 
ments be  checked  out  by  a  team  of  engineers 
with  no  ax  to  grind,  and  that  the  moral 
Judgmenta  be  checked  out  by  Congress  and 
the  public.  There  is  no  Justlflcation  for  the 
present  obscurity  and  secrecy  on  either 
score. 

That  is  why  I  am  calling  for  "the  nuclear 
debates  of  1972" — a  proposal  which  I  shall 
describe  at  the  close  of  these  remarks.  The 
need  for  such  debates  is  illustrated  by  the 
method  and  contant  of  the  AEC's  must  re- 
cent safety-decision. 

WHAT    "INDUSTKT    CAK    ISVX    WTTH" 

In  the  face  of  two,  recently-revealed  re- 
duction* in  nuclear  power-plant  safety- 
margins,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
claimed  at  a  press  conference  June  19th  that 
its  brand  new  calculations  show  the  plants 
are  safe  enough  anyway. 

At  the  same  time,  the  AEC  Issued  some- 
what stricter  criteria  for  emergency  core  cool- 
ing systems.  According  to  Harold  Price,  AEC 
Director  of  Regulation,  "the  (nuclear)  ven- 
dors believe  our  criteria  are  conservative,  but 
they  can  live  with  them." 

What  "Industry  can  live  with"  Is  not  al- 
ways a  healthy  omen  for  public  safety,  as 
consumers  know.  For  instance,  according  to 
the  Washington  Post  July  6th,  an  estimated 
4,000  people  bum  to  death  In  this  country 
each  year  because  the  textile  Industry  and 
the  Commerce  Department  have  trouble 
"living  vrlth"  less  flammable  fabrics. 

There  are  many  additional  examples  which 
Justify  public  and  congressional  skepticism 
about  all  safety-regulations  which  are 
worked  out  between  Government  and  Indus- 
try at  secret  sessions  from  which  pubUc  rep- 
resentatives are  excluded. 

The  AEC's  newest  public  safety  claim  was 
constructed  at  closed,  exclusive,  definitely 
unpubllc  meetings,  in  splta  of  intense  and 
explicit  Interest  expressed  by  several  public 
groups  which  I  shall  describe  latar. 

Therefore,  there  is  reason  to  approach  the 
AEC's  new  safety  claim  with  skepticism.  Even 
without  prior  doubt,  the  claim  Itself  Is  quite 
capable  of  creating  uneasiness  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere.  The  situation  bolls  down  to 
this.  I  see  it: 

EYEWASH    INSTEAD    OT    BArrrYt 

The  AEC  discovered  unexpected  reactor 
safety  trouble — ^higher  fuel-cladding  tem- 
peratures— which  means  less  safety.  The 
AEC  had  also  found  In  mini-scale  tests  six 
months  ago  that  the  emergency  cooling 
watar  from  accumulator  tanks  would  most 
probably  not  go  where  it  was  supposed  to  go 
in  a  nuclear  power  reactor  during  a  loes-of- 
coolant  emergency — which  was  a  real  shock. 

The  two  discoveries  meant  that  reactors 
had  been  licensed  on  false  safety  assump- 
tions, and  their  operation  might  be  sub- 
ject to  challenge  in  court — which  Is  still  a 
possibility,  for  months,  the  AEC  kept  quiet 
at>out  the  safety  problems. 

But  on  May  6th,  Nitcleonics  Week  broke 
the  story. 

Six  weeks  later,  to  no  one's  surprise,  the 
AEC  announced  that  everything  is  OK  again. 

Since  nuclear  reactors  are  exactly  the  same 
machines  as  they  were  before  the  two  safety 
problems  were  discovered,  the  mind  boggles. 
If  the  machines  did  not  change,  what  had 
the  wonderfxU  power  to  cancel  out  both 
safety  problems? 

The  answer  Is  essentially  "nothing". 

The  older  nuclear  power  plante,  like  the 
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one  near  the  i»wt«m  White  Bouse,  are  al- 
lowed three  yean  to  Install  better  pun^ss 
and  other  equipment;  meanwhile,  nothing 
has  changed  except  the  freqtwncy  cA  Inspec- 
tions. In  other  words,  since  they  may  not 
be  able  to  oope  with  breaking  pipes  after  aU, 
they  will  try  harder  to  prevent  breaks. 

The  newer  plants  are  alleged  to  be  safe 
enough  in  tjtite  of  the  two  reductions  in 
safety:  only  "minor  modifications  in  (^>erat- 
ing  procedures"  will  be  required. 

How  can  this  do-nothing  policy  be  recon- 
cUed  with  pubuc  safety? 

jsmm  UP  SAITTT  icAacms 

The  head  of  the  AEC's  task  force  on  these 
problems,  Stephen  H&nauer  of  the  regulatory 
division,  said : 

"We  have  always  known  there  were  large 
margins  at  safety,  and  now  we  are  using 
them  .  .  .  (to  offset  the  new  reductions  in 
safety)  we  are  going  to  require  more  safety 
meastires.  If  we  require  better  pumps,  that's 
more  safety,  right?  If  we  require  cooler  tem- 
peratures, thafs  more  safety,  right?" 

It  Is  possible  that  the  safety-margin  he 
Is  using  up  may  be  imaglnery,  non-existent. 
There  Is  no  way  for  anyone — inside  or  out- 
side the  MC — to  be  sure  at  this  time.  We 
only  know  that  the  AEC  thought  It  had  a 
large  margin  of  safety,  and  then  discovered 
It  did  not.  There  can  be  a  real  difference 
between  what  people  calculate  to  be  a  mar- 
gin of  safety,  and  the  margin  of  safety  reaUf 
in  the  system.  One  margin  Is  in  the  head, 
and  the  other  Is  In  the  machinery. 

Confusion  Is  generated  by  Hanauer's 
phrase  "more  safety",  because  Hanauer  is 
definitely  not  claiming  that  the  country  is 
safe  In  spite  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

Webster  defines  "safe"  to  mean  "free  frotn 
damage,  danger,  or  mjury  .  .  .  Involving  no 
ilak  .  .  .  unable  to  cause  trouble  or  dam- 
age." 

In  contrast,  when  the  ABC  licenses  a  nu- 
clear powMT  plant.  It  claims  only  that  tbace 
Is  "reasonable  assurance"  that  It  will  not 
cause  "undue  risk  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public". 

trNSPXcnnxD  mokai.  AasncrrrHrs 

I  find  It  outrageous  that  the  AEC  never 
honors  us  with  an  explanation  of  what  It 
oonsldera  "reasonable"  or  "undue".  Although 
the  ABC  exercises  llfe-and-death  powers  over 
this  country,  we  are  left  to  guess  at  the 
AEC's  philosophical  premisee  about  the  value 
or  a  human  life,  and  about  how  much  safety 
we  need. 

It  Is  definitely  not  reassuring  to  consider 
the  AECs  history,  or  to  hear  AEC  officials 
defend  nuclear  risks  by  pointing  to  other 
grotesque  hazards.  By  now,  the  routine  Is 
familiar  to  all  nuclear  critics.  Nuclear  pro- 
moters ask  why  we  pick  on  them  when  there 
are  also  CBW  stockpiles,  highway  fatalities, 
deaths  from  foasU-fuel  pollution,  and  callous 
abuse  of  life  \n  quite  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  Is  morally  bankrupt,  in  my  opinion,  to 
try  Justifying  a  new  outrage  by  pointing  to 
other  outrages.  That  kind  of  mentality  could 
excuse  the  whole  Vietnam  War  by  saying  that 
more  Americans  are  klUed  on  the  highways 
every  year  than  were  ever  killed  in  Vietnam. 
Likewise,  the  use  of  flammable  fabrics  In 
baby  clothes  could  be  Justified  by  the  exist- 
ence of  unlocked  household  medicine  cabt- 
netB,  If  more  children  are  poisoned  at  home 
than  burned.  I  believe  the  public  is  sick  and 
tired  of  that  kind  of  reasoning  in  Its  govern- 
ment. Yet  we  hear  It  often  tram  the  AEC. 

A  WTtiWWH  SITITSTIOIf 

What  is  happening  In  nuclear  safety 
should  give  pause  to  every  public  represent- 
ative In  Congress — for  nuclear  reactors  are 
undervray  in  38  Stetes  already,  and  public 
concern  is  growing  fast.  The  situation  is 
bizarre,  to  say  the  least : 

The  AEC  falls  to  annotmce  major  safety 
miscalculations  already  Incorporated  into  the 
licenses  of  nuclear  power  plante;  at  risk  are 
whole  regions  of  this  country. 


When  the  story  hits  the  press  anyway, 
the  ABC  fails  to  consult  with  public  groups 
who  express  their  concern. 

The  A£C  announcee  that  the  problems  ar« 
serious  enough  to  delay  several  new  licens- 
ing procedtves. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  AEC  announces  it  has 
figured  out  a  solution: 

1 .  Declare  safety  again. 

3.  Appear  to  be  tough  on  Industry. 

3.  But  dont  reqvilre  any  real  changes. 

4.  Continue  business  as  usual. 

COMTXMTT  FO*  PITBUC  DrTKLLIGKNCK 

What  Is  even  queerer  Is  the  AEC's  appar- 
ent assumption  that  the  public  and  Congress 
are  too  dumb  to  comprehend  this  maneuver. 
The  AEC  displayed  its  contempt  for  the  pub- 
lic and  Congress  in  additional  ways: 

By  reaching  decisions  on  public  safety  In 
secret  meetings. 

By  falling  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple inside  and  outside  the  AEC  who  actually 
Influenced  the  decisions — leaving  the  public 
to  wonder  about  their  technical  competence, 
philosophical  assumptions,  and  disagree- 
mente. 

By  ignoring  explicit  appeals  and  input 
from  various  public  groups. 

By  falling  to  sort  out  the  technical  and 
ethical  premises  for  the  new  declaration  of 
adequate  safety. 

On  the  technical  side,  for  instance,  Harold 
Price's  sUtement  on  June  I9th  left  much  to 
the  imagination.  After  stating  that  the  AEC 
now  assumes  one  pniX.  of  the  emergency  core 
cooling  system  will  not  work  effectively  dur- 
ing the  "blowdown"  phase  of  a  coolant  acci- 
dent. Mr.  Price  continued  as  follows: 

"After  the  blowdown,  we  assume  that  the 
Teat  of  the  accumulator  water  goes  where  It 
Is  suppoied  to  go,  and  then  the  pumps  work." 

In  view  of  the  fallxire  of  the  accumulator 
water  even  to  get  into  the  reactor  core  dur- 
ing blowdown,  it  is  natural  to  wonder,  what 
basis  Is  there  for  the  AEC's  enduring  faith 
that  "the  rest  of  the  water  will  go  where  it  is 
supposed  to  go"? 

TAILXnX  TO  TXT  TZSTS  AGAIN 

The  AEC's  confldence  turns  out  to  be  based 
entirely  on  calculations,  not  on  any  realistic 
demonstrations,  small  or  large.  It  Is  interest- 
ing that  the  mini-model  demonstrations 
which  failed  have  not  been  repeated  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  the  AEC's  "minor  modifi- 
cations". 

What  confidence  can  we  have  in  new  cal- 
culations and  new  safety  claims  from  the 
very  same  people  who  have  had  to  admit  that 
their  last  calculated  margln-of-safety  was 
torong?  For  all  we  know,  the  present  safety 
margin  may  really  be  zero,  and  the  AEC 
may  be  miscalculating  again.  There  are  many 
mysteries  in  the  behavior  of  large  nuclear 
power  cores — especially  In  the  course  of  ac- 
cidente. 

In  a  Jew  months,  more  small-scale  loas-of- 
coolant  teste  wUl  be  performed,  using  a  dif- 
ferent model  from  the  one  which  backfired. 

As  everyone  knows,  it  is  possible  to  design 
models  either  to  be  more  realistic,  or  to  be 
more  reassuring.  Which  will  it  be?  How  will 
we  know? 

The  temptetlon  to  make  the  next  teste 
successful  at  any  cost  is  ^parent.  There  Is 
little  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  AEC  made 
a  public  statement  about  its  earlier  core 
cooling  errors  only  after  NucI«onic»  Week 
broke  the  story,  although  the  AEC  was  aware 
of  the  problems  five  months  earlier. 
WHO  IS  paxvAiLma? 

While  I  am  not  Impugning  the  honor  of 
everyone  In  the  AEC,  I  am  also  not  naive 
enough  to  Imagine  that  the  AEC  Is  mirac- 
ulously and  singularly  spared  the  influence 
of  an]f  unscrupxilous  Individuals.  It  Is  quite 
proper  to  demand  to  know  who  Is  prevailing 
In  any  particular  public  safety  decision.  I 
object  to  the  secrecy  invcdved  m  such  deci- 
sion-making. 

The  AEC's  announcement  on  emergency 


core  cooling  criteria  probably  conceals  a  great 
deal  of  dissent  and  worry  about  public  safety 
within  the  AEC.  I  believe  the  country  would 
accord  dissenters  the  deepest  respect  If  they 
spoke  out  now.  Instead  of  too  late. 

The  stekee  Involved  In  nuclear  safety  are 
too  high  to  accept  secrecy,  or  bury  dissent. 
The  consequences  of  another  AEC  error  on 
loss-of-cocriant  phenomena  could  be  disas- 
trous. 

If  such  an  accident  occurs,  the  never- 
tested  emergency  core  cooling  system  must 
work  instantly  ind  continuously.  Otherwise, 
the  consequence  from  one  accident  could  be 
radioactive  contamination  reaching  major 
cities  and  water  supplies,  half  a  million 
radiation  refugees,  50,000  deaths,  panic  and 
rage  from  coast  to  coast,  and  an  economic 
crisis  as  well. 

amiNC  ON  LT7CX 

Since  there  has  never  been  a  single  large- 
scale  integrated  test  to  find  out  U  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  system  will  work  effec- 
tively, or  even  operate  at  all  when  It  Is 
needed,  we  have  been  extremely  lucky  that 
no  loss-of -coolant  accident  has  occurred  yet. 

It  is  impossible  to  test  the  emergency  core 
cooling  system  under  anything  approaching 
real  operating  condltitons,  with  real  nuclear 
fuel,  until  1975.  Suppose  our  luck  nms  out 
before  1975,  and  a  loss-of -coolant  accident 
occurs  during  the  next  four  years? 

QfCONSUTBMCT 

If  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Agency  allowed  the 
operation  of  airplanes  with  dubious  and  un- 
tested emergency  systems  for  even  a  few 
months.  Congress  would  not  stand  for  It. 
Why  does  Congress  put  up  with  the  very 
same  policy  from  the  AEC,  when  the  stakes 
are  so  much  higher? 

I  believe  Congress  has  simply  been  un- 
aware of  the  policy.  I  believe  Congress  is 
also  unaware  of  the  budget  cute  In  ABC 
safety  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  an  article  on  this  matter  entitled 
"Nuclear  Reactor  Safety"  by  Robert  QUlette 
In  Science  magazine,  July  9th,  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Nuclear  safety  Is  a  matter  of  growing  con- 
cern to  many  committees  of  Congress,  since 
a  single  serious  accident  would  Involve  air 
and  water  pollution  on  a  tragic  scale,  con- 
tamination of  the  ocean,  agriculture,  health, 
the  economy,  employment.  Insurance,  bank- 
ing, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  fuels, 
transportetlon,  government  operations,  de- 
fense, consumer  rights,  constitutional  rights, 
and  even  foreign  relations. 

AVOmiNG    BUKKAUCRATtC    SUICmK 

Nuclear  safety  Is  a  responslbUity  which 
Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave  to 
bureaucrate  and  businessmen,  conferring 
secretly  to  reach  decisions  "they  can  live 
vrtth."  The  AEC's  soothing  announcement 
June  19th  about  nuclear  Safety  was  a  sure 
bet  long  before  it  was  made.  It  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  end  of  the  AEC  and 
of  private  Investment  in  nuclear  power  If 
the  AEC  had  used  ite  regulatory  power  to 
shut  down  nuclear  power  plante  and  deny 
further  licenses  imtil  safety  systems  can  be 
tested.  Bureaucracies  do  not  commit  suicide. 

Unfortunately,  the  AEC's  stetement  June 
19th  provides  no  guarantee  of  safety.  If  the 
announcement  provides  anything  at  all,  it 
provides  a  lltUe  safety  for  the  financial 
community  regarding  Its  seventeen  billion- 
doUar  investment  In  nuclear  power  plants. 
I,  too,  have  often  expressed  by  respect  for 
the  size  of  that  investment,  which  the  Oov- 
emment  encouraged  and  facilitated.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  solve  nuclear  safety 
problems  with  honesty  and  fairness  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  Investors  and  to  atomic 
workers.  The  sooner  Congress  pays  attention, 
the  less  it  will  cost. 

tTKXVEN   rAniNXSS:    PUBLIC   APPKAIA 

It  looks  preeently  as  U  the  "fairness"  is 
lavished  unevenly.  Why  were  there  no  pub- 
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lie  repwentattvaa  at  the  NC«nt  core  cocking 
meetings  batwaen  the  ABO  and  the  nuclear 
"vendees"?  Value  Judgmente  as  well  as  tach- 
nical  Judgm«nte  were  being  made,  and  sev- 
eral public  groups  had  expressed  Intense  and 
expUclt  intenst  In  the  subject. 

•nte  ABC  announconuit  did  not  respond  at 
^  to  earUer  appeals  from  the  businessmen 
tor  the  public  Interest  In  Chicago,  the  Uoyd 
Harbor  Study  Oroup  In  Long  Island,  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  the  Sierra  Club,  Zero  Popula- 
tion Growth,  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources,  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil, and  bvlronmentel  Action,  Inc. 

The  requeste  of  these  groups  variously  In- 
cluded shutting  down  eleven  of  the  country's 
twenty-ona  operating  nuclear  power  plante, 
denial  of  any  more  construction  or  <^>eratlng 
licenses  until  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system  has  had  ite  first  large-scale  teste  with 
i«al  nuclear  fuel  In  1975,  an  evaluation  of 
ABC  safety  claims  by  an  independent  com- 
mission, and  a  shift  In  the  burden  of  risk 
from  the  public  onto  the  advocates  of  nuclear 
power. 

Congressional  committees  have  not  yet 
provided  any  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
testify  on  what  kinds  of  risks  are  accepteble 
to  it,  although  six  months  have  passed  since 
the  reduced  safety  margin  In  nuclear  power 
plante  wu  knovm  to  the  AEC. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  material  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks: 

1.  Letter  June  8,  1971.  from  David  D. 
Comey,  Businessmen  for  the  Public  Interest, 
to  AEC  Chairman  Olenn  Seaboarg. 

3.  Letter  June  3,  1971,  from  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  Sierra  Club.  Zero  Population  Growth, 
Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Environ- 
mental Action.  Inc..  to  President  Richard 
Nixon. 

8.  Letter  June  8.  1971.  from  William  P. 
Carl,  Lloyd  Harbor  Study  Oroup,  to  AEC 
Chairman  Olenn  Seaborg. 

4.  Telegram  from  Steve  J.  Oadler  (P.E.). 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency,  to  AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg. 

5.  Draft  report  June  8,  1971,  by  David  D. 
Comey,  "Emergency  Core  Cooling  Systems." 

6.  Article  caUed  "Safety,"  by  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Lapp,  from  the  New  Aepublic,  January  23. 
1971. 

7.  List  denoting  locations  of  114  nuclear 
power  plante  presently  operating,  under,  con- 
struction, or  planned,  according  to  the  AEC, 
March  31,  1971. 

THE  KDCtXAa  DBBATSS  OP  1S72:   A  PROPOSAL 

By  the  time  the  first  large-scale  teste  can 
be  performed  on  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system  with  a  real  nuclear  core,  there  will  be 
about  eighty  large  nuclear  power  plants  al- 
ready In  operation,  according  to  AEC  projec- 
tions. Since  a  severe  accident  at  Just  one 
vrould  affect  the  whole  country,  it  Is  urgent 
to  examine  what  is  known  and  unknown 
about  their  safety. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  "The  Nuclear 
Debates  of  1972". 

It  surely  falls  within  human  ability — pro- 
viding the  goodwill  is  there — to  find  a  way 
by  which  the  scientific  community.  In  full 
public  view,  can  calmly  examine  together 
the  evidence,  the  assumptions,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  comprise  the  risk-estimates 
from  nuclear  power. 

I  propose  that  Congress  this  session  ap- 
propriate to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
an  amount  equal  to  1%  of  the  AEC's  pro- 
posed btidget  this  year  for  nuclear  power. 
Just  1%.  That  would  be  about  $4  million. 

I  propose  that  Congress  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  execute  an  intensive  one-year  in- 
vestigation of  the  engineering  and  biological 
hazards  with  regard  to  nuclear  power,  and 
that  the  Investigation  end  with  public  de- 
bates between  advocates  and  critics  before 
unbiased  scientific  Juries. 

Since  nuclear  angliMen  and  radiation  bld- 
oglste  have  an  abnlutely  natural  tendency 
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to  promote  nuclear  power,  where  ahaU  the 
invaeUgatora  turn  tor  the  opposite  bias? 

It  la  obvlooily  time  to  fund  some  non- 
nuclear  engineers  and  aome  non-atomic  bl- 
ologlste  to  challenge  aU  the  nudear  safety 
assertions  offered  to  the  pubUe,  to  take  a 
fresh  and  dellberat^y  skeptical  look  at  nu- 
clear electricity,  and  to  analyse  the  basis  tor 
the  contradictory  claims  with  regard  to  nu- 
clear hazards. 

And  the  public  must  be  allowed  to  preaent 
questions  to  these  investigators,  and  the  In- 
vestigators must  find  answers. 

I  prc^Kxe  that  Congress  appropriate  91 
million  for  the  engineering  inquiry,  and  %\ 
million  for  the  biological  Inquiry. 

No  one  can  possibly  argue  that  this  plan 
would  leave  the  Government  financing  only 
the  negative  side  of  the  nuclear  picture.  The 
Oovemment  supports  gimg-ho  nuclear  pro- 
moten  with  some  hiuidreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  year  after  year.  My  proposal  is  an 
extremely  modest  one  by  comparison. 

The  Investigators  and  their  consultanta 
may  publish  reports,  raise  questions,  and  is- 
sue Btetemente  vrith  the  same  freedom  en- 
joyed by  nuclear  engineers  and  radiation  bi- 
ologiste.  Public  discussion  shall  be  encour- 
aged. 

Within  one  year  after  enactment  of  this 
proposal,  the  investigators  shall  issue  Initial 
conclusions.  The  investigators  and  their  con- 
Bultente  shall  be  required  to  defend  their 
hazard  claims  In  public  debate  with  nuclear 
engineers  and  radiation  blologiste,  who.  In 
turn,  shall  be  required  to  defend  their  own 
safety  claims.  Such  debates  shsill  take  place 
publicly  before  Juries  of  non-nuclear  sclen- 
tlste  selected  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  advocates  on  all  sides. 

The  debate  format  would  be  approximately 
this: 

Three  sessions  would  be  held,  each  t^proxl- 
mately  a  month  apart. 

In  the  first  session,  the  advocates  and 
Jurors  would  discuss  which  Information,  date, 
experlmente,  and  papers  they  agree  to  evalu- 
ate. The  Jurors  would  hear  and  participate 
In  the  arguments,  and  If  there  were  disable- 
ments, the  Jurors  would  make  the  final  de- 
cision. All  partlclpanU  would  have  unre- 
stricted   access    to    the    date. 

In  the  second  session,  the  same  procedure 
wovUd  be  used  to  decide  what  assumptions 
woxild  be  applied  to  the  date. 

In  the  third  session,  each  advocate  wotild 
present  his  risk-estimates  based  on  applying 
the  agreed  assumptions  to  the  agreed  date. 

In  all  sessions,  questions  and  cross-exami- 
nation mutually  between  the  advocates  and 
the  Jurors  would  proceed  freely  and  with 
Tir>inimfti  formality.  The  motto  would  be  one 
which  has  recently  been  ignored: 

"Science  is  the  search  for  truth — It  Is  not 
a  game  In  which  one  tries  to  beat  his  expon- 
ent, to  do  barm  to  others"  (Linus  Pauling). 

After  the  discussions,  the  Jurors  wouJd 
openly  deliberate  and  publicly  announce 
their  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  worst  nu- 
clear accidents  which  could  happen,  the  bio- 
logical damage  from  such  acddente,  and  the 
likelihood  of  occurrence.  Degrees  of  uncer- 
tainty and  areas  of  ignorance  would  be  de- 
scri»?ed,  «md  dissent  (If  any)  among  the 
Jurors  would  be  summarized. 

I  propose  that  Congress  apprai»late  »600,- 
000  for  conducting  the  engineering  debate, 
and  $500,000  for  conducting  the  biological 
debate. 

Uncertainty  about  the  emergency  core 
oocding  system  is  not  the  only  uncertainty 
In  nuclear  power  safety — It  simply  is  the  one 
rece;QUy  in  the  news.  It  is  preposterous  for 
a  great  nation  to  be  on  the  brink  of  commit- 
ting itself  to  a  "Plutonium  economy",  as 
AEC  Chairman  Olenn  Seaborg  calls  it,  with- 
out honest  open  debate  about  the  size  of  the 
concomitant  hazards. 

mssoLviNa   secxbct 

The  technical  debates  I  propose  would 
dissolve  the  secrecy  and  suxtfy  clarify  the 


preeently  contradictory  claims  about  how 
much  safety  we  really  have. 

How  mu^  safety  wk  want  to  have,  how 
much  nuclear  risk  we  should  leave  for  fu- 
ture generations,  are  not  technical  matters, 
they  are  moral  matters  which  require  sepa- 
rate discussion— and  not  in  secrecy  either. 

The  entire  thrust  of  my  effort  is  to  stop 
nuclear  power  long  enough  for  people  here 
and  around  the  world  to  understand  what 
kind  of  a  gamble  is  going  on,  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  decisions. 

An  issue  like  nuclear  electricity,  whose  un- 
dlspoeable  radioactive  legacy  will  affect  the 
next  50  generations  as  well  as  our  own,  de- 
serves at  least  as  much  consideration  as  the 
supersonic  transport  and  the  Vietnam  War. 

BUSINKSSMXN  POa  THX 

Public  iRmxn, 
Chicago.  lU..  June  3, 1971. 
\3t.  Glenn  Skabosg, 

Chairmtcn,  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commistion. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Da.  Skaborg:  We  have  reviewed  the 
Idaho  Nuclear  Safety  Reports  on  Teste  845- 
850  Ol  the  Semlscale  Blowdown  and  BOC 
Project,  and  have  compared  them  with  the 
Water  Reactor  Safety  Program  Plan  and 
other  AEC  documente. 

Warnings  that  BCC  water  might  bypass  the 
core  and  be  blown  out  the  prlnury  system 
break  appear  explicitly  at  page  90  of  the 
Ergen  report,  page  49  of  NSIC-24,  and  pages 
3,  19  and  20  of  IN-1384.  Moreover,  the  Lel- 
denfroet  effect  is  a  well-known  phenomenon 
in  two-phase  Sow  theory. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  teste  verified 
the  accuracy  of  these  test  objectives,  we  feel 
that  the  Commission  Is  wrong  In  regarding 
the  test  resulte  as  "surprising"  or  "unex- 
pected." 

We  are  particularly  disturbed  by  an  ABC 
press  release,  dated  May  28.  1971,  which  at- 
tempts to  denigrate  the  tests  by  saying: 

"The  recent  small  mock-up  tests  at  NRTS 
were  not  designed  to  represent  the  response 
of  an  actual  operating  nuclear  power  plant 
to  a  loss  of  coolant  accident.  There  were  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  experimental  sys- 
tem which  was  tested  as  compared  to  an  op- 
erating reactor." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Mowdown  test 
date  from  that  same  facility  has  been  used 
to  support  license  applications,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  Conunission  can  have  its  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  Either  the  facility  does  "closely 
model  commercial  plant.  ECC  systems  (page 
27  of  IN-1384).  in  which  case  the  ECC  sys- 
tems on  commercial  FWR's  do  not  work,  or 
the  test  resTilte  on  blowdown  used  in  pre- 
vious license  ^plications  must  be  cast  out 
and  the  matter  remanded  for  de  novo  con- 
sideration, which  would  entaU  holding  new 
hearings  on  those  license  application.^. 

In  view  of  the  crucial  nature  of  this 
problem,  we  believe  the  only  prudent  course 
for  the  Commission  to  follow,  in  addition 
to  Ite  expreesed  intention  to  bold  up  licens- 
ing new  plante,  would  be  to  suspend  the 
licensee,  until  the  BCC  system  has  been  ex- 
perimentelly  verified,  of  the  reactors  named 
on  the  atteched  list. 

We  ask  the  Commission  to  sttspend  theee 
licenses  on  the  grounds  that  the  assurance 
of  no  undue  risk  to  the  pubUc  health  and 
safety  demands  that  no  other  course  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Davd  DiNSMoas  Comet. 

Opeeatino  Licenses  To  Bx  Suspenoso 
Name  of  Plant,  LocaUon.  and  Operator: 
Connecticut   Yankee,   Hartdam   Neck,   CT. 
Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co. 

Dresden  3  3.  Grundy  County,  XL,  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co. 

CMnna.  Ontario,  NY,  Bochecter  Oas  and 
Klectrtc  Co. 

Montlcello,  MonUceUo.  US,  Northern 
Stetea  Power  Co. 
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MUlstone  1,  MmataiM  Point.  OT,  Con- 
necticut Light  And  Potper  Co. 

NUM  Mll«  Point.  0>w«go.  KT,  Mbkgan 
Mobairk  Power  Co. 

Orster  Creek.  Oyster  Creek,  NJ,  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Power  and  light  Co. 

Point  Beach  1,  Two  Creeks,  WI,  Wisconsin 
Bectrle  Power  Co. 

BoUnson  3,  Hartsrllle,  8C,  CartAlna  Power 
and  Light  Co. 

San  Onofre,  Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  South- 
em  California  Edlaon  Co. 

NOTE:  Th«e«  eleven  reactors  have  a  net 
generating  capacity  totaUlng  6080  megawatts. 

FamtBs  or  ths  Kaxth, 
Waahinifton.  D.C.,  June  2,  1971. 
Ths  Paxamxirr, 
The  White  Houae. 
Waahtngton,  B.C. 

DBAS  Ml.  PBSsn>ENT:  In  Ug^t  of  recent 
evidence  collected  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  appears  that  key  safety  sys- 
tems Involving  nuclear  power  plants  are 
not  adequate  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  dtlaens  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly those  eltlsens  residing  near  the 
large  power  plants.  We  urge  you  to  Initiate 
a  full-scale  Investigation  of  this  matter  Ijy 
an  Independent  commission,  drawing  upon 
the  staff  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, and  providing  for  public  hear- 
ings. In  addition,  we  offer  the  following 
evidence  of  the  gravity  of  this  problem  and 
some  suggestions  for  its  aUevlation. 

On  April  aa,  1971.  ABC  Chairman  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg  notified  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that,  ".  .  .  some  problems 
nave  been  encountered  during  construction, 
pre-operatlonal  testing  and  early  operation 
which  indicate  the  need  for  a  more  rigorous 
effort  in  this  area  [reactor  safety]." 

Dr.  Seaborg  added:  "One  of  the  engineered 
safety  features  provided  on  current  nuclear 
power  plants  to  mitigate  the  consequences 
of  postulated  loas-of-oocdant  accidents  is  re- 
fiS^S"*  smergency  core  cooling  systems 
(■CCS).  The  use  of  recently  developed.  Im- 
proved  techniques  for  calculating  fuel  clad- 
ding temperatures  following  postulated  loas- 
of-coolant  acddente.  and  the  results  of  re- 
eent  preliminary  safety  research  expertmenta 
^»ve  Indicated  that  the  predicted  margins  In 
■CCS  performance  may  not  be  as  lanra  as 
those  predicted  previously." 

Dr.  Seaborg  concluded  his  letter  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  by  assur- 
ing the  Committee  that  a  senior  ABC  Task 
«>rce  is  currenOy  Investigating  the  quee- 
tlon  of  emergency  core  cooling  performance 
•nd  by  noting  that,  "pending  completion  of 
«Us  review,  we  anticipate  that  there  wlU  be 
delays  In  the  licensing  of  some  plants  now 
under  ooDstderatlon." 

— — ■Jf***'***'"  *«'«'•'»«»  to  the  ■prelimi- 
"«ry  Mfety  research  experiments"  refers  to 

^.i^-T^^'^y  "'^  cooling  systems  in 
^mulated  reactor  models  conducted  under 

I^^.^i^".:^'**^*'  '»"»•  '*>*»»o.  m  November 

I^et^  tt^^  ^  ?***  '^*''  ««»«ntlal  reictor 
Sr.»  L  i?*^'  '*"'*'*"  indicated  that  90  per 
^ti,  ♦K  !"«Vcy  cooling  water  faUed  to 
enter  the  simulated  reactor  vessel  (due  to 
rtwmpressure  buUd-up)  under  loes-of-cool. 
•nt  accident  conditions.  The  experiments 
?°!^"f  T^y  ^ow.  at  least  to  the^ex^t^ 
a^  *^?:7^^'^'  *"  •"<=^  postulated  accl- 
^nL?^'""?*'  "'**  ">•  essential  emer- 
gency  core  cooling  systems  do  not  work 

m«  *h-'*r'^JSf?!!  °'  this  set  of  experiments 
W-^.ifr*,"^  considering  what  would 
f^^f  ^"^  nuclear  power  plant  opera- 
«?iLy  ™?  ■  loss-of-ooolant  mcidenroc- 
curred  under  conditions  of  fuel  meltdown 
A  report  commissioned  for  the  AEC  in  1967 
entitled  Emergency  Core  OooUnff  (W.K.  Brgen 
and  others)  confirms  that  "...  if  emergency 
core  cooling  systems  do  not  function  and 
meltdown  of  a  substantial  part  of   an  Ir- 
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radlaitad  core  occurs,  the  ciurent  state  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  sequence  of  eventa 
and  the  consequences  <rf  the  meltdown  is  in- 
suflldent  to  conclude  with  certainty  that  In- 
tegrity of  containments  .  .  .  wUl  be  main- 
tained." This  conclusion  was  spedflcally  en- 
dorsed by  ABCs  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  (ACRS)  In  February.  1968. 
(The  ACRS  urged  further  expenditures  for 
safety  research  to  Identify  and  correct  such 
possible  problems  with  core  cooling  systems. ) 
We  need  not  overemphasize  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  disaster  described  in  the 
CmerpeTicjr  Core  Cooling  report.  In  short, 
were  such  a  failure  of  the  emergency  cooling 
system  to  occur  in  a  full-scale  nuclear  power 
plant  imder  the  postulated  conditions,  a  dis- 
aster of  grave  proportions  would  probably 
ensue.  In  addition,  the  Emergency  Core  Cool- 
ing report  emphasizes  that  reactor  contain- 
ment would  be  breached  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  Initial  accident,  too  short  a  time  to 
evacuate  the  population  residing  near  the 
power  plant. 

We  believe  that  the  significance  of  these 
problems  would  best  be  debated  In  public, 
not  in  the  private  confines  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  (JCAE)  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We  particularly 
decry  the  fact  that  the  Impact  of  these  ex- 
periments, as  well  as  the  operational  difficul- 
ties of  operating  reactors,  were  disctissed  In 
a  secret  session  of  the  JCAE  on  May  3,  1971. 
Since  these  grave  questions  of  reactor  safety 
involve  not  classified  state  secrets,  but  the 
health  and  safety  of  millions  of  Americans, 
we  find  no  JustUleatlon  for  concealing  the 
Issues  from  the  public.  For  this  reason,  we 
request  an  Independent  and  public  review  of 
the  Issues. 

We  also  urge  an  immediate  review  by  an 
independent  commission  of  the  adequacy  of 
reactor  safety  funding  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  a  public  hearing  before  the 
JCAE,  on  May  13.  1971,  AEC's  Assistant  Gen- 
eral MatMger  for  Reactors,  Mr.  George 
Kavanagh.  stated  under  questioning  that 
AEC  needs  $30-'40  million  more  than  its  cur- 
rent budgeted  figure  of  approximately  $36 
million  for  reactor  safety  research.  Yet,  AEC 
is  currently  requesting  an  Increase  of  only 
t2  million  for  reactor  safety  research.  We 
strongly  believe  that  In  the  development  of 
such  a  new  and  potentially  lethal  technology. 
It  is  necessary  to  establish  safety  before  con- 
struction begins. 

In  this  Instance,  AEC  is  not  starving  Its 
reactor  safety  budget,  but  in  addition,  AEC 
does  not  plan  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the 
Enwrgency  Core  Cot^ing  Systems  in  an  ac- 
tual operating  reactor  until  1975 — and  even 
then  only  in  a  small  test  model.  By  that  time, 
more  than  80  nuclear  power  plants  are  sched- 
uled to  be  in  operation  in  the  U.S.  Are  we 
to  ignore  the  experimental  evaluation,  and 
proceed  with  construction  of  scores  of  giant 
nuclear  power  plants,  trusting  that  somehow 
the  reactor  emergency  systems  will  function 
properly? 

We  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
avoiding  potential  reactor  disaster  of  the  sort 
AEC  has  described  in  past  technical  docu- 
ments is  of  utmost  pul^lc  importance.  We 
urge  that.  If  further  operation  and  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants  are  to  continue, 
you  take  action  now  to  Insure  the  adequacy 
of  reactor  safety  systems  to  guarantee  pub- 
lic safety. 

Sincerely, 

David  Baowxa, 
President,  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
CsXL  PoPx. 

Zeno  Population  Orotcth. 
PxTxa  Hakntk. 
Environmental  Action.  Inc. 
W.  Llotd  Tnwjuo, 
Washington  Representative,  Sierra  Cluh. 

SpxNCXI  SlOTH, 

Secretary  Citizens  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

J.  G.  Spetr, 
Natural  Reaources  Defense  CouTtcil. 


Llott»  RAkBos  SrooT  OaoTTp,  Inc. 

Huntington.  N.Y.,  June  3. 1971. 
Dr.  Olenk  T.  8xa»o«o, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dea*  Dk.  Seabobo:  The  failure  of  the  six 
emergency  core  cooling  system  tests  on  small 
scale  models  at  the  NHTS  in  Idaho  highlight 
the  lack  of  engineering  which  is  needed  to 
build  nuclear  plants  without  undue  risk  to 
the  puMlc. 

At  the  Shoreham,  New  York,  Public  Hear- 
ing an  effort  was  made  to  mislead  the  public 
by  claims  that  General  Electric  had  con- 
ducted full  scale  tests  and  answered  all  the 
questions  raised  In  the  Emergency  Core  Cool- 
ing Task  Force  Report.  Nov.  1967.  Oak  Rldge, 
Tenn.  (p.  905-908) .  Under  cross  examination 
(p.  10.145,  SNPS,  Docket  60-322)  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  tests  were  on  simulated  rods 
of  stainless  steel  and  calrods  rather  than 
zlrcalloy  and  irradiated  fuel.  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company  admitted  that  they  did 
not  plan  to  replace  all  fuel  rods  found  de- 
fective at  each  refueling,  as  is  done  at  the 
U.S.  Navy  operated  Sblpplngport  plant,  but 
would  PetiuTi  them  to  the  core  for  further 
tise.  Testimony  was  given  (p.  8603-8604)  that 
this  leads  to  waterlogging  and  hydrogen  em- 
brittlement  of  the  xlrcalloy,  which  changes 
the  characteristics  of  the  cladding  metal.  It 
Is  imperative  that  full  scale  tests  of  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems  be  conducted  on 
irradiated  fuel  which  has  been  found  defec- 
tive and  replaced  and  reused  so  that  all  the 
problems  will  be  exposed. 

Further,  It  is  noted  that  the  former  Pro- 
posed Design  Criteria  No.  49.  which  required 
the  consideration  of  failure  of  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems  has  been  omitted 
In  the  newly  proposed  design  criteria.  All 
emergency  core  cooling  systems  on  BWRs 
are  active,  requiring  outside  power  and  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  condition  when  oil 
power  is  lost. 

The  draft  report  entlUed  "An  Evaluation 
of  the  ApplicabUlty  of  Existing  Data  to  the 
Analytical  DescripUon  of  a  Nuclear  Reactor 
Accident  Task  1,  Subtask  A — Core  Meltdown 
Accident  Evaluation,"  April  28,  1970,  Con- 
tract No.  W-7405-ENT-02,  Batelle  Memorial 
Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio  (Columbia  Labo- 
ratories, 606  King  St.),  recommends  use  of 
passive  systems  and  other  additional  fea- 
tures to  contain  the  energy  of  a  core  melt- 
down. The  report  also  shows  that  only  2-9% 
of  a  core  meltdown  is  needed  to  fail  the 
reacttw  pressure  vessel  by  steam  pressure. 
The  Regulatory  Staff  has  been  allowing 
"credits"  for  these  so-called  "engineered " 
safeguards  and  allowing  reductions  in  the 
exclusion  radius  (thus  giving  up  whatever 
safety  Is  provided  by  isolation).  How  the 
AEC  can  claim  these  features  as  being  engi- 
neered when  they  have  not  been  subjected 
to  integrate  fvmctlonal  teste  Is  Incompre- 
hensible. 

We  respectfully  request  that  no  more  Con- 
struction Permits  or  Operating  Licenses  be 
granted  until  full  scale  functional  teste  of 
emergency  core  cooling  systems  with  de- 
fective irradiated  fuel  have  been  success- 
fully completed  and  documented.  Further, 
we  request  that  Criteria  #49  be  reinsteted 
and  features  incorporated  in  the  designs  to 
account  for  the  pressures  and  temperatures 
of  a  meltdown  following  failure  of  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems  as  recommended 
In  the  Batelle  Report.  The  pubUc  is  not  due 
the  risk  posed  by  partially  engineered  fea- 
tures and  safety  systems  omitted  in  nuclear 
power  plante. 

We  would  appreciate  a  reply  to  these  re- 
queste. 

Very  truly  yours. 

WiLLIAU  P.  Cau., 

President. 

Dr.  Glknn  T.  Seabobo, 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dzab  Da.  SxABORc:  Fftllure  of  emergency 
core  cooUng  systems  for  nuclear  power  plante 
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xaoantly  tastad  In  smaU  scale  models  at  the 
KntS  in  Idaho  point  up  the  serlousneaa  of 
the  problem  and  the  extrame  baaard  to  pub- 
lic safety.  FaUure  of  the  KCO  system  polnte 
up  the  neceoalty  of  carrying  out  complete 
teste  on  Monticello  nuclear  plant  sized  scale 
modeU. 

Recent  AKC  action  deUying  Uoenatng  and 
hearings  on  at  least  five  propoaed  nuclear 
poww  plante  In  as  many  states  pending  ccon- 
Idete  re-evaluation  of  emergency  core  cool- 
ing syBtams  la  commendable.  However,  ABC 
must  require  the  complete  testing  of  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems  on  full  scale  1000 
and  3000  and  3000  megawatt  models  to  in- 
Biire  that  in  event  of  loss  of  coolant  accident 
the  BCC  system  will  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  nuclear  plante  reactor  vessel  and  thereby 
guarantee  them  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Since  emergency  core  cooUng  teste  on  large 
scale  models  have  never  been  conducted  and 
since  the  present  ECC  system  installed  In 
the  Monticello  nuclear  plant  is  of  unknown 
rrtlablllty.  It  is  requested  that  the  Monti- 
cello Nuclear  Plant  be  closed  down  and  kept 
closed  down  until  it  has  been  determined 
thru  AEC  conducted  testing  on  MontlceUo 
sized  models  that  the  SCC  system  installed 
at  Monticello  will  function  properly  in  the 
protection  of  the  putdlc  health  and  safety 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Miaslssippi  River 
water  supply. 

Stbvk  J.  OsoLm.  P.B., 
Member  of   Minnesota   Pollution   Con- 
trol Agency. 

EMXBOBifCT    Coxx    CoouMO    Ststkms:    Pbx- 

IJMXNAaT   ANALTSIB  OF  TXSTS  845-860 

(By  David  Dlnsmore  Comey) 

THB  rUMCTXON  OV  AM  XMXBffXHCT  COBB 
COOIOMO  8T8TXIC 

The  nuclear  fuel  core  In  a  commercial 
pressurized  water  reactor  (PWR)  conslsta  of 
bundles,  caUed  fuel  assemblies,  consisting  of 
thin  metel  Zircaloy  tubes  contelnlng  ura- 
niiur.  dioxide  pellate.  The  fuel  assemblies  are 
suspended  vertically  Inside  the  reactor  ves- 
sel, a  thick  steel  boiler  about  70  feet  teU  and 
about  30  feet  In  diameter.  (See  Flg\u«  1) . 

HeMt  geoeriAed  by  the  controlled  fission 
reaotlon  wltiiln  the  fuel  aaaemblles  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  steam  turMnee  that  drive  the 
electric  generator  via  water  that  Is  circulated 
through  the  fuel  assemblies  and  out  into  the 
primary  piping  system  that  goes  to  the  steam 
turbines. 

If  the  primary  system  pipe  carrying  this 
heated  w»ter  should  rupture,  virtually  aU 
the  water  Is  blown  out  of  the  system,  Includ- 
ing the  water  In  the  reactor  fuel  core.  This 
process  is  called  "blowdown",  and  this 
sort  of  accident  is  caUed  a  "loss-of-coolant 
accident"  (LOCA).  It  is  the  so-called  "design 
basts  accident"  tor  a  conunerclal  power  plant, 
meaning  that  the  plant  is  designed  to  with- 
stand such  a  loss-of-ooolant  accident  with- 
out releasing  radioactivity  Into  the  environ- 
ment. It  U  also  the  crttical  accident  used  In 
reactor  licensing  proceedings. 

In  order  to  prevent  damage  to  the  nuclear 
reactor  fuel  core,  whose  fuel  aseembUes  are 
normally  at  a  temperature  of  7(X)  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  their  surface,  w«ter  must  be 
Injected  Into  the  reactor  vessel  Immediately 
after  tSie  nonnaUy  circtUatlng  coolant  water 
U  ejected  by  the  blowdown  In  a  loes-of- 
coolant  accident.  A  system  called  Uie  emer- 
gency core  cooUng  system  (EOCS)  is  designed 
to  fiood  the  core  with  water  from  acc\unu- 
lator  tanks  fUled  with  vrater,  pressurized  by 
nitrogen.  If  the  BCCS  begins  fimctlonlng 
within  a  few  seconds  after  blowdown,  and 
fully  covers  the  hot  fuel  core  aasentblles  with- 
in 30  seconds,  no  melting  of  the  txui  core  is 
supposed  to  occur. 

CONSBQUXNCKS  OP  A  F An,trBB  OP  THX  BCCS 

According  to  a  report  published  In  1968  by 
the  Nuclear  Safsty  Information  Center  of  the 
AEC.  If  the  BCOS  tails  to  funcUon: 


"It  Is  genoaUy  i^raad  tha*  foQowlng  the 
double-ended  lalliire  of  tlM  langeat  [primary] 
pipe,  portions  of  the  core  would  reach  1850*  C, 
the  melting  teii4>erature  of  Elioaloy.  In 
about  60  to  100  bmoikU  .  .  .  Hm  van  would 
eventually  melt  and  faU  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pressure  vesael.  where  there  would  be  sig- 
nificant aocumulatlon  of  core  debris  in  about 
10  to  60  minutes  after  the  start  of  the  ac- 
cident ...  In  another  20  to  60  minutes,  this 
debris  probably  woiild  have  melted  through 
the  pressure  vessel  and  passed  into  the  con- 
tainment vessel."  (NSIC-23,  p.  160) 

"The  containment  vessel  could  fall  by  a 
simple  melt-through  of  the  molten  core,  by 
shock  waves  generated  by  steam  explosions, 
or  the  hydrogen-air  reaction,  or  by  the  build- 
up of  hydrogen  pressure  due  to  the  metal - 
water  reaction  taking  place  over  a  long  period 
of  time."  (N8IC-23,  p.  130) 

According  to  another  report  published  by 
the  AEC  in  1967,  from  the  Advisory  Task 
Force  on  Power  Reactor  Emergency  Cool- 
ing: 

"It  Is  not  considered  possible  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  the  containment  if  meltdown 
of  large  portions  of  the  core  were  to  oc- 
cur." {Emergency  Core  Cooling,  p.  6) 

Once  the  conteinment  is  breached,  the 
residual  heat  In  the  molten  core  mass,  plus 
heat  released  by  decaying  fission  producte 
in  the  uranium  fuel,  plus  violent  chemical 
reactions  between  the  zirconium  metal  and 
remaining  water  or  groundwater,  would  eat 
down  into  the  earth.  In  the  nuclear  industry, 
this  core  melt-through  is  known  as  the 
"China  accident",  derived  frtwa  the  assump- 
tion that  the  core  would  continue  to  melt 
Into  the  earth  in  the  general  direction  of 
China.  (See  Figure  2.) 

Meanwhile,  the  fission  producte  in  the 
core  would  have  been  released  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  amount  of  the  totel  fission 
producte  In  the  core  that  would  be  released 
is  estimated  to  range  between  10  and  60  per 
cent.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  a  substantial 
amoimt,  with  lethal  impUcaUona  for  the  pop- 
ulation within  6  miles  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  delayed  lethal  reactions  for  the 
population  within  46  miles.  (WASH-740,  p. 
62) 

As  a  result  of  these  analytical  studies  of 
the  problem,  the  AEC  decided  to  begin  ac- 
tual experiments  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  ECC  systems.  At  the  urging  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
(ACRS),  the  ABC  body  that  must  pass  on 
each  commercial  power  reactor  before  It  is 
licensed  to  operate,  a  program  was  imple- 
mented to  design  facilities  to  test  ECC  sys- 
tems of  1971. 

In  a  letter  to  Glenn  Seaborg,  dated  Febru- 
ary 8,  1968,  the  ACRS  referred  to  the  Emer- 
gency Core  Cooling  report  and  said: 

"The  ACRS  agrees  with  the  stetement  of 
conclusion  10  that:  'If  emergency  core  cool- 
ing systems  do  not  function  .  .  .  the  current 
stete  of  knowledge  regarding  the  sequence 
of  evente  and  the  consequences  of  the  melt- 
dovm  is  iivsufflclent  to  conclude  with  cer- 
teinty  that  integrity  of  conteinment  of 
present  designs,  with  their  cooling  systems, 
will  be  mamtalned.'  "  (ACRS  Letter  2-28-68) 

TRB    ZMPOBTAKCK    OP    TRX    BCCS    TSSTB 

In  View  of  the  tremendous  potential  dam- 
age frocn  a  China  accident,  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  emergency  core  cooling  system 
in  preventing  such  an  accident,  research  and 
experlmentel  testing  on  emergency  core  cool- 
ing has  been  the  number  one  safety  item  in 
the  AEC's  water  reactor  safety  program.  The 
experimental  testing  Is  being  done  primarily 
at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Stetion  at 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  as  part  of  the  LOFT  (Loss 
ofnuldTast)  Program: 

"The  original  plan  for  this  reactor  was  to 
Intentionally  rupture  the  primary  cooling 
■ystam  and  allow  the  reactor  core  to  mtit 


down.  Howvrar  tb*  LOTT  prognm  has  been 
reoriented  to  flnt  Invaatlgate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  emergency  core-cooling  systems  be- 
catiae  of  their  ln^>ortence  to  reactor  safety." 
(NSIC-3S.  p.  121) 

The  importance  of  these  teste  Is  under- 
scored In  the  ASC's  report  on  Ite  Water 
Reactor  Safety  Program  Plan: 

"The  puWic  safety  implications  of  a  loss- 
of-ooolant  accident  (LOCA)  in  large  water- 
cooled  powM  reactors  give  rise  to  the  need  for 
engineered  safety  systems  that  wUl  ensure 
a  timely  and  adequate  re-esteblishment  of 
the  cooUng  of  the  core,  will  contein  and  limit 
any  release  of  fission  producte,  and  will  other- 
wise lessen  the  potential  consequences  of  the 
accident.  One  of  the  current  prime  requlre- 
m«nte  for  the  licensing  of  commercial  power 
reactors  is,  therefore,  the  Installation  of  reli- 
able and  effective  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems (ECCS) .... 

"ECCS  evaluation  methods  that  can  pro- 
vide this  assurance  mxist  be  available  to  reg- 
ulatory bodies  and  the  nuclear  Industry, 
and  their  timely  development  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  urgent  need  today  In  reactor  safety." 
(WASH-1146,  p.  in-23) 

The  reason  why  the  experimental  teete  at 
Idaho  Falls  are  so  Importent  is  that  without 
them,  there  is  no  way  to  verify  the  analytical 
calculations  that  have  been  used  to  design 
the  emergency  core  cooling  systems  on  reac- 
tors that  are  already  In  operation.  Unless  such 
verification  Is  made  e^)erlmientally,  the  cal- 
culations and  design  could  be  completely  In- 
adequate to  prevent  a  China  accident: 

"At  present.  Insufficient  date  exist  to  evalu- 
ate analytical  codes  required  for  predicting 
blowdown  and  ECC  behavior  In  reactor  sys- 
tems ...  An  urgent  need  existe  for  blow- 
down  test  date  from  a  system  having  slmu- 
Uted  core  heat,  BCC  injection,  and  a  geome- 
try representetive  of  power  reactors."  (IH- 
1684. p  2) 

"The  adequate  meehlng  of  process  and 
equipment  performance  Is  extremely  oom- 
pUcated  and  has  been  discussed  analyticaUy, 
but  it  has  been  largely  Ignored  experlmen- 
taUy.  Experimental  demonstration  Is  required 
to  show  that  the  blowdown-lnjection-cooUng 
process  reliably  achieves  recovery  from  a 
iosB-of-coolant  accident  before  the  contain- 
ment system  Is  damaged."  (N8IC-24.  p.  10) 
"Rapid  activation  of  the  emergency  cool- 
ing sjrstem  and  long-term  operation  are  the 
most  urgent  requlremente  In  the  event  of 
a  large-scale  primary  cooling  system  break. 
Therefore  a  continuing  effort  should  be  made 
to  develop  more  rapidly  acting  systems  with 
even  tetter  reliabUity  than  systems  currenUy 
being  designed.  To  thU  end,  systems  teste 
that  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  hard- 
ware acting  in  concert  should  be  performed 
In  envlronmente  designed  to  simulate  an 
accident  situation.  There  Is  no  other  certeln 
demonstration  of  adequacy  .  .  .  The  revised 
LOFT  programs  may  satisfy  this  need." 
(NSIC-a4,  pp.  93-93) 

The  first  six  teete  of  the  ECC  system  In 
the  LOFT  program  showed  that  none  of  the 
emergency  cooUng  water  reached  the  core. 
Had  the  test  Incorporated  an  actual  nudear 
fuel  core  instead  of  an  electric  core  (which 
was  Inunedlately  swltehed  off),  the  core 
would  have  melted  down  and  penetrated  the 
containment. 

BXACnOMS   TO   THX   ACTUAI.   TESTS 

The  nuclear  Industry  and  the  AEC  are 
clearly  trying  to  play  down  the  importance 
of  the  teste.  A  number  of  stetemente  have 
been  made,  some  of  which  are  set  forth  In 
the  tables  on  the  following  two  pagea.  To 
aid  In  an  analysis  of  those  stetementa,  we 
have  set  forth  other  stetemente  mads  by 
ABC  personnel  prior  to  the  teste,  describing 
the  purposes  and  verlalmUltuds  of  the  teste 
made  with  the  semlaoale  faculty  at  Idaho 
Falls.  It  Is  Instructive  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  "before"  and  "after"  stetemente. 
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(Before  teats  were  run) 

"The  first  tliree  tests  wUl  be  conducted 
with  ouUet  breaks  of  a  and  30%  of  the  pipe 
flow  area  and  with  BCC  Injection  Into  the 
operating  loop  at  rates  typical  of  core  reflood- 
Ing  rates  Xor  large  PWB's. ...  In  the  last  two 
teaU  ...  the  break  will  be  in  the  reactor 
inlet  piping  at  an  elevation  typical  of  large 
PWR  inlet  pipes  and  ECC  Injection  will  be 
directly  into  the  reactor  vessel."  (IN-1384, 
pp.  19-20) 

"The  30%  break  size  provides  a  break  size 
to  system  volume  ratio  representative  of  that 
ratio  for  a  100%  break  in  a  commercial  PWB 
and  th\ia  will  result  in  a  blowdown  time 
DMoly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  PWB.  System 
pressure  and  core  outlet  temperature  are 
repreaenUtlve  of  those  of  large  PWB's.  Core 
powar  corresponds  to  a  beat  rating  of  about 
IS  kW/ft  of  fuel,  equivalent  to  about  the 
average  heat  rating  In  large  PWB's  pna- 
ently  being  designed."  (IN-1384.  p.  18) 

"Provisions  have  been  made  in  the  ECC 
equipment  for  modeling  the  accumulator  and 
high  pressure  injection  systems  commonly 
in  use  in  commercial  pressurised  water  re- 
actor plants.  The  semlacale  accumulator  sys- 
tem  consists  of  an  aoenmulator  to  be  pres- 
rarlaed  with  nitrogen  to  000  pslg  and  the 
H>proprlate  connecting  piping  and  valves  to 
•tanulate  the  oocnmerdal  system.  Initiation 
of  sec  Injection  will  be  controlled  by  a  swing 
clMck  valve,  and  the  delivery  rate  and  prea- 
■ure  drop  through  the  connecting  piping  will 
Oloeely  modti  commercial  plant  BCC  sys- 
tems."  (IM-1884.  p.  27) 

"Semlacale  Blowdown  and  ECC  Project  wlU 
investigate  the  environment  tn  which  BCC 
mwt  function,  the  effect  of  ECC  injection 
during  blowdown,  the  break  location (s)  and 
Mae(s)  which  represent  the  most  severe  de- 
mand for  BCC  delivery  to  the  core,  and  the 
perfonnanoe  margin  of  current  PWB  ECC8 
rtiwign  at  the  maximum  coolant  demand  con- 
dttKHL"  (WASH-llM.  p.  ni-39) 

"MiHergene^  Core  Cooling:  .  .  .  Thlslsgen- 
sraUy  considered  to  be  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem area  in  the  safety  program  today."  (The 
Water-Beaetor  Safety  Program  Plan,"  Nuclear 
amfttjf,  (U8ABC  Nuclear  Safety  Information 
Center),  vol.  11.  No.  B,  p.  372) 


There  is  a  farther  Irony  in  the  ABC's  at- 
tempts to  claim  the  semlscale  faculty  at 
Idaho  Falls  does  not  accurately  model  a 
oommerelal  PWB,  simply  becaiise  Tests  846- 
•60  did  not  turn  out  the  way  the  ABC  had 
boped.  Testa  846-860  were  tests  of  blowdown 
«Kl  BOG  injection.  The  previous  teats  in  the 
MO  aerlea  were  for  blowdown  only,  using 
aaowtly  the  same  semlscale  facility.  The  PWB 
manufacturers  and  the  ASC  have  used  the 
test  reaolts  ftom  the  800  series  blowdown 
testa  to  "verify"  and  "Justtfy"  the  analyses 
made  on  commercial  PWB's  that  have  re- 
cently been  licensed  for  construction  and 
operwtlmi.  In  other  words,  the  semlscale 
blowdown  test  data  were  accepted  as  sup- 
porting  the  license  applications  (or  commer- 
cial PWB's.  If  the  AEC  now  takes  the  position 
that  the  semlscale  facility  is  not  an  accurate 
bkmM,  it  miist  throw  out  aU  the  Idaho 
blowdown  tests  results,  leaving  dozens  of 
license  applications  without  experimental 
data  to  Justify  their  blowdown  calculations. 
The  AEC  cannot  have  It  both  ways  by  saying 
(1)  the  semlscale  faculty  is  a  close  model  for 
blowdown,  but  (3)  suddenly  becomes  totally 
different  when  used  as  a  model  for  blowdown 
and  BCC.  In  fact.  Test  860  was  run  without 
ECC  to  see  whether  the  addition  of  ECC  had 
affected  the  blowdown  rate.  Here  la  what 
the  test  report  said: 

"The  purpose  of  Teat  860  was  to  obtain 
base-line  data  without  BCC  injection  for 
comparison  with  data  from  a  test  which  in- 
cluded emergency  cooling.  Test  860  was  con- 
ducted with  a  high  inlet  break  configuration 
from  initial  conditions  very  similar  to  those 


(Alter  tests  were  run) 
"  'The  test  veaael  is  not  a  fair  model  of  the 
actual  geometry  al  a  reactor,'  said  an  au- 
thoritative source.  Another  source  added: 
They  dropped  some  water  on  a  little  pot  and 
it  got  sprayed  all  over  the  ceiling.' "  (Nu- 
cleonics Week,  Uay  6,  1871.  p.  1) 


"All  observers  of  the  experiments  by  Idaho 
Nuclear  Corp.  for  AEC  agree  that  the  results, 
from  the  very  small  scale,  cannot  be  directly 
extrapolated  to  real  reactor  conditions."  (Nu- 
cleonics Week,  May  6,  1971,  p.  1) 


"The  recent  small  mock-up  tests  at  NRTS 
were  not  designed  to  represent  the  response 
of  an  actual  operating  nuclear  power  plant 
to  a  loss  of  coolant  accident."  (ABC  Press 
Belease.  May  28. 1971.  p.  2) 


"There  were  significant  differences  in  the 
experimental  system  which  was  tested  as 
compared  to  an  operating  reactor."  (ABC 
press  release.  May  28,  1971,  p.  2) 


"A  source  for  a  manufacturer  Indicated 
.  .  .  that  his  firm  regarded  ECCS  as  'low  on 
the  list  of  prioriUes.'"  (Nucleonics  Week, 
May  20, 1971,  p.  3) 


for  the  ECC-lnJection  Test  848.  reported 
previously.  A  preliminary  comparison  ol  the 
result  for  the  two  tests  indicates  that  ECC 
injection  catises  density,  fiow,  and  tempera- 
ture disturbances  near  the  injection  point, 
but  that  these  localized  disturbances  have 
no  significant  effect  on  overall  system  de- 
compression behavior."  (Hai-76-71,  p.  14) 

Since  the  blowdown  remains  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  the  AEC  has  already  accepted 
the  blowdown  as  justification  for  allowing 
commercial  PWB's  to  go  into  operation,  it 
seems  curious  that  the  Idaho  semlscale  facil- 
ity now  "is  not  a  fair  model  of  the  actual 
geometry  of  a  reactor." 

WHAT    HAPPENED    WHKIf    THE    ECC    TESTS    WERE 

BUM 

Put  brlefiy,  the  teats  showed  that  the 
emergency  core  cooUng  (ECC)  water  did  not 
reach  the  reactor  core  when  the  emergency 
core  cooUng  system  (ECCS)  was  turned  on. 
The  test  reports  are  laconic  but  to  the  point: 

"The  first  semlscale  test  involving  emer- 
gency core  cooling  (ECC).  Test  845,  was  per- 
formed in  which  ECC  was  injected  into  the 
annulus  between  the  fiow  skirt  and  vessel 
wall.  Early  analysis  of  test  data  indicates 
that  essentially  no  emergency  core  coolant 
reached  the  core  ...  On  the  basU  of  these 
data,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
ECC  fiuid  entered  the  inlet  annulus  and  whs 
swept  out  of  the  vessel  to  the  inlet  nozzle 
and  external  downcomer,  and  out  the  break." 
(Hai-t3«-70,  pp.   18.  21) 

"Semlscale  Tests  848  and  847  involving 
emergency  core  cooling  (BCC)  were  per- 
formed with  the  ECC  injected  directly  into 


the  vessel  Inlet  plenum.  Preliminary  analysis 
for  Test  848  indicates  Utile  or  no  core  oooUng 
by  the  emergency  coolant.  Test  847  was  per- 
formed late  In  December  with  test  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  Test  846."  (Bai-7-71,  p. 
8) 

"Semlscale  Tests  847  and  848  Involving 
emergency  core  cooling  (ECC)  was  per- 
formed with  the  ECC  injected  directly  into 
the  vessel  Jnlet  plenum.  Preliminary  analysis 
of  the  results  of  these  tests  Indicates  little 
or  no  0(M«  cooling  by  the  emergency  coolant." 
(Hai-26-71.  p.  10) 

"Semlscale  Test  849  was  conducted  with  a 
hlgh-miet  break  configuration  with  a  nozzle 
In  place  of  an  orifice  In  the  blowdown  line. 
A  quick-opening  valve  was  Installed  in  a  by- 
pass line  around  the  system  low  point  to  de- 
termine whether  pressure  buildup  due  to  a 
water  seal  was  responsible  in  previous  tests 
for  emergency  coolant  expulsion  through  the 
break.  ECC  Uquid  was  ejected  from  the  sys- 
tem in  Test  849  as  in  previous  testa  and  at 
no  time  did  ECC  liquid  reach  the  core." 
(Hai-64-71,  p.  6) 

WHT    THE    TEST    XEStaTS    SROITU)    HAVE    BEEN 


The  position  of  the  AEC  seems  to  be  that 
since  the  test  results  were  not  what  was 
expected,  the  testa  themselves  are  at  fault. 

This  Is  a  rather  convoluted  line  of  rea- 
soning, contrary  to  normal  scientific  method. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  test  re- 
sulte  should  have  been  expected.  In  fact  there 
were  previous  warnings  of  what  would  hap- 
pen, two  of  which  are  cited  ImIow  from  AEC 
documenta : 

"Any  flooding  system  requires  the  n^id 
addition  of  water.  This  water  has  to  fiow 
through,  or  along,  surfaces  at  higher  tem- 
peratures than  that  of  the  water.  Steam  can 
be  generated  as  the  water  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hot  surfaces,  and  the  steam  can 
delay,  hamper,  or  Intermittently  Interrupt 
the  flow  of  Injected  water.  Time  delays,  pres- 
sure pulses,  and  even  serious  vibrations  have 
been  reported.  This  problem,  i.e..  ability  of 
injecting  water,  can  arise  In  pipes  and  chan- 
nels internal  or  external  to  the  reactor  vessel. 
It  can  also  occur  as  the  water  tries  to  pene- 
trate the  reactor  core  itstif.  The  same  phe- 
nomena prevaU  here  except  that  they  are 
enhanced  because  more  steam  will  be  pro- 
duced due  to  the  increased  heat  storage  in 
the  fuel  rods  and  the  continued  decay  heat 
generation."  (Emergency  Core  Cooling, 
p.  90) 

"Belying  on  quenching  makes  the  emer- 
gency OMe-coollng  problem  that  of  deliver- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  water  into  the  re- 
actor vessel  rapidly.  .  .  .  The  water  in- 
tended for  the  reactor  core  may  bypass  the 
core  if  a  large  break  occurs  in  a  pipeline 
coming  from  the  plenum  that  accepts  the 
emergency  coolant.  The  back  pressure  re- 
quired to  accelerate  the  coolant  as  It  turns 
to  steam  might  prevent  rapid  admission  of 
the  emergency  cocdant  to  the  core  region 
and  force  the  fluid  out  the  break  in  the  pipe." 
(NSIC-24.P.  40) 

These  two  AEC  documenta  were  published 
in  1067  and  1968  respectively.  In  fact,  this 
phenomenon  has  been  well  known  since  1766. 
when  the  Oerman  physicist  J.  G.  Leldenfrost 
published  his  De  aguac  communis  nonnuUis 
qualUatilnia  tractatus.  The  AEC  staff  may 
not  be  capable  of  reading  Latin,  but  one  as- 
sumes they  are  reasonably  familiar  with  their 
own  documenta  of  three  years  ago. 

It  U  even  harder  to  believe  that  the  test 
resulta  were  unexpected  when  one  looks  at 
the  specific  AEC  document  that  describee 
the  semlscale  test  facility  and  the  purposes 
of  the  BCC  testa  there: 

"The  highest  priority  issues  which  are 
currently  unresolved  for  various  break  sizes 
and  locations  includes  the  following: 

"(2)  Effecta  of  ECC  delivery  to  the  core 
including  delays  such  as  hot  pipe  effecta  and 
ECC  bypassing  the  core  to  the  break  because 
of  the  inability  to  exhaust  steam  generated 
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in  the   core  during  reflooding."   (IN-1384, 

P-  3) 

It  is  also  instructive  to  read  the  deocrip- 
tlon  of  the  qMcdflc  teato  to  be  run  on  BCC 
systems  at  the  Idaho  facility. 

"The  specific  objectives  of  this  group  of 
testa  are  to  provide  information  to  assist  in 
determining  the  following: 

"(1)  Resistance  to  BCC  fiow  caused  by 
generation  of  steam  on  the  hot  metal  sur- 
faces. .  .  . 

"(4)  The  potential  for  ECC  bypassing  the 
hot  core.  .  .  ." 

"These  testa  are  expected  to  show  whether 
ECC  tends  to  bypass  the  core  for  this  system 
geometry  and  whether  the  analytical  meth- 
ods are  capable  of  predicting  this  tendency." 
(IN-1384.  pp.  19-20) 

This  document  was  published  In  JvUy  1970. 
When  the  testa  were  run.  the  emergency 
core  cooling  water  did  bypass  the  core,  with- 
out codling  it  at  aU,  and  passed  out  of  the 
break  in  the  primary  system  piping.  (See 
Testa  Beporta  Hai-436-70  and  Bal-54-71 
quoted  above.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  engineers 
running  the  test  got  one  of  the  resulta  they 
were  looking  for,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand their  reaction : 

"In  the  surprising  resulta  of  the  six  testa, 
no  significant  amoiint  of  the  emergency 
coolant  reached  the  core  during  the  blow- 
down  and  less  than  10%  remained  in  the 
vessel  after  the  blowdown  was  completed. 
'We  havent  got  the  mechanism  pinned  down 
as  to  why  this  happened,'  said  a  scientist 
connected  with  the  testa.  "The  continuing 
fianhing  of  the  Steam  under  depressurlza- 
tion  built  up  enough  back  pressure  to  keep 
the  water  out,  but  we  really  don't  know  why 
it  happened  this  way,'  he  added."  (Nucle- 
onics Week,  May  13.  1971,  p.  5) 

8VICMABT   AMD  CONCLVSXOirB 

1.  The  resolution  of  the  emergency  core 
cooling  problem  is  the  number  one  Item  to  be 
resolved  in  the  nuclear  water-reactor  safety 
program  today. 

2.  Only  experimental  testing  on  semlscale 
models  or  full-scale  models  can  verify  wheth- 
er present  designs  and  calculations  are  safe. 

3.  The  poasiblllty  that  emergency  core  cool- 
ing water  would  bypass  the  core  and  paas 
out  the  break  In  the  primary  system  was 
predicted  several  years  ago  and  was  one 
of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  testa  run 
at  Idaho  Falls  this  year. 

4.  The  testa  showed  that  emergency  core 
cooling  water  did  not  reach  the  core,  and 
went  out  the  break  in  the  primary  system. 

6.  Therefore  it  caxmot  be  said  that  the  re- 
s\ilta  of  the  six  testa  were  "unexpected." 

6.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  test  facility 
Is  not  an  accurate  model  of  an  actual  nu- 
clear reactor.  Many  reactors  have  been  li- 
censed iMcause  data  developed  at  the  Idaho 
teet  facility  were  used  to  support  the  safety 
analysis  of  those  reactors.  If  the  Idaho  fa- 
cility is  not  an  accurate  model,  then  all  those 
nuclear  reactors'  licenses  woiild  have  to  be 
suspended. 

7.  The  present  design  of  emergency  core 
cooling  systems  seems  to  l>e  defective  in 
water-reactors  larger  than  200  megawatta 
(electrical).  If  a  loss-of -coolant  accident 
occurred,  fuel-core  meltdown  and  midt- 
through  of  the  containment  would  occur 
because  the  emergeitcy  core  cooling  system 
would  not  prevent  it.  The  lethal  doses  to 
the  population  of  radiation  make  this  an  un- 
acceptable event. 

XECOMMENDATIONB 

1.  The  operating  licenses  of  all  reactors 
larger  than  200  megavratta  (electrical) 
should  be  immediately  suspended,  until  Rec- 
ommendation 3  is  carried  out . 

a.  No  new  reactors  should  be  licensed, 
until  Beoommendation  8  Is  carried  out. 

8  The  JJ09T  program  should  be  acceler- 
ated Immediately,  and  full-scale  testa  ot 
ECC  systems  should  be  carried  out  as  soon 


as  posalble.  Only  such  testa  will  provide  an 
adequate  mMgln  of  certainty  that  BOC  sys- 
tems will  prevent  core  mfdtdown. 


ACB8  Letter  2/28/68.  from  CarroU  Zab^ 
Chairman  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Beactor 
Safeguards,  to  Olenn  Seabc»g,  Chairman  ot 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.  

BMI-18T7,  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THB 
APPLICABILITY  OF  KXiBTINO  DATA  TO 
THE  ANALYTICAL  DBSCBIPTION  OF  A 
NUCLEAB-BEACTOB  ACCIDENT,  BatteUe 
Memorial  Institute,  Coliunbus,  OH,  January 
1070.  34  pp. 

"Core  Melt-Through  as  a  Consequence  of 
Failure  of  Emergency  Core  Cooling",  NU- 
CLEAB  SAFETY,  Vol.  9,  No.  1  (Jan-Feb. 
1968) .  pp.  14-24 

EMEKOENCY  CORE  COOLINO,  Beport  Of 
Advisory  Task  Force  on  Power  Beactor 
Emergency  CooUng  (W.  K.  Ergen,  Chairman) . 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  1967.  226  pp. 

Hal-436-70.  Nuclear  Safety  Program, 
Monthly  Report,  November  1970,  Idaho  Falls, 
ID. 

Hal-7-71 ,  Nuclear  Safety  Program,  Monthly 
Beport.  December  1970.  Idaho  Falls.  ID. 

HAI-26-71,  Nuclear  Safety  Program, 
Monthly  Keport,  January  1971,  Idaho  Falls, 
ID. 

Hai-64-71,  Nuclear  Safety  Program, 
Monthly  Beport,  February  1971,  Idaho  Falls. 
ID. 

Hal-76-71,  Nuclear  Safety  Program,  Month- 
ly Beport,  March  1971,  Idaho  Falls,  ID. 

IN-1348,  EXFEBIMENTAL  INVBSTIOA- 
TIONS  OF  REACTOR  SYSTEM  BLOW- 
DOWN,  Idaho  Nuclear  Corp.,  September 
1970,  60  pp. 

IN-1364,  SUB-COOLED  BLOWDOWN 
FORCES  ON  REACTOB-SYS-ma  COMPO- 
NENTS; CALCULATTONAL  METHOD  AND 
EXPERIMENTAL  OONFIBMATION,  Idaho 
Nuclear  Corp..  June  1970.  24  pp. 

IN-1382,  LOSS-OF-COOLANT  ACCIDENT 
ANALYSIS  PBOOBAM,  Idaho  Nuclear  Corp., 
June,  1970,  49  pp. 

IN-1383.  SEMISCALE  BLOWDOWN  AND 
EMEBOENCY      COBE      COOLINO       (ECC) 

PBOJBCT,  July,  1970.  43  pp^ 

IN-1386,  BOILINO  WATEB  BEACTOB — 
FULL  LENGTH  EMEBOENCY  COOLINO 
HEAT  TBANSFEB  (BWB-FLBCHT)  TESTS 
PBOJBCT,  Idaho  Nuclear  Corp.;  Jtme  1970, 

43  pp.  

IN-1387,  TECHNICAL  DBSCBIPTION  8IM- 
ULATED  EMEBOENCY  FLOW  EFFECTS 
TESTS  (SEFET)  PBOJBCT,  Idaho  Nuclear 
Corp..  June,  1970,  37  pp. 

IN-1389,  BBITTLB  BEHAVIOB  OF  ZIB- 
CALOY  IN  AN  EMEBOENCY  COBE  COOL- 
INO ENVntONMENT,  Idaho  Nuclear  C«p., 
September  1970,  SO  pp. 

IN-1390,  EXFEBIMENTAL  BESULTS  OF 
THE  FUEL  HEATtFP  SIMULA'HON  TESTS 
(FHUST)  EMEBOENCY  COBB  COOLINO 
TEST  SERIES,  Idaho  Nuclear  Corp.,  Sep- 
tember 1970,  42  pp. 

IN-1393,  SEMISCALE  BLOWDOWN  AND 
EMEBOENCY  COBB  COOLINO  (BCC)  PBO- 
JBCT TEST  BEPOBT — ^TESTS  822  and  823, 
Idaho  Nuclear  Corp.,  October,  1070,  62  pp. 

IN-1404.  SEMISCALE  BLOWDOWN  AND 
EMXROENCY  CORE  COOLINO  (BCC) 
PROJECT  TEST  REPOET— TESTS  803 
Through  820,  Idaho  Nuclear  Corp.,  October. 
1970.  183  pp. 

nTRI-678-P-21-39.  Water  Decompression 
Experlmenta  and  Analysis  for  Blowdown  of 
Nudesr  Reactors,  ITT  Besearcb  Institute, 
Chicago,  July,  1970.  228  pp. 

NEDO-10179,  Effecta  of  Cladding  Ten4>era- 
ture  and  Material  on  ECCS  Performance, 
General  Electric,  San  Jose,  CA,  June  1970, 
62  pp. 

NSIC-23.  Potential  Metal-Water  Beactlona 
In  Ll^t-Water-Oooled  Power  Beactora,  Nu- 
clear Safety  Information  Center,  Oak  Bidge, 
TN,  August.  1968,  201  pp. 


NSIC-a4,  Emergency  Core-Cooling  Systems 
for  Light- Water-Cooled  Power  Reactors,  Nu- 
clear Safety  Information  Center,  Oak  Bidge, 
TN,  October.  1968.  166  pp. 

NSIC  27.  Review  of  Methods  of  Mitigating 
Spread  of  Radioactivity  Prom  a  FaUed  Con- 
tainment System.  Nuclear  ScUety  Informa- 
tion Center,  Oak  Bidge.  TN.  Sept^nber  1968, 
103  pp. 

TID-14844.  Calculatioos  of  Distance  Fac- 
tors for  Power  and  Test  Reactor  Sites,  Atomie 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  DC,  March. 
1963.  41  pp. 

WASH-740.  Theoretical  PosslbiUties  and 
Consequences  of  Major  Accldenta  In  Large 
Nuclear  Power  Plante,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC,  March,  1957,  105 

PP- 

WASH-1146,  Water  Reactor  Safety  Pro- 
gram Plan,  Idaho  Nuclear  Corp.,  Febniary 
1970,  167  pp. 

"Water-Reactor  Safety  Program  Plan", 
Nuclear  Safety,  Vol.  11,  No.  6  (Sept-Oct 
1970),  pp.  360-874. 

The  NtrcLBAm  Pov»eb  Contbovebst:  Satett 
(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 
During  the  past  two  years  the  atoan,  largely 
exempt  from  controversy  since  the  days  of 
radioactive  faUout,  has  become  the  focus  of 
public  concern.  The  nuclear  hazard  Involved 
is  associated  with  the  siting  of  power  re- 
actors for  the  generation  of  electricity.  The 
radioactive  effluenta  and  fallout  from  the  . 
routine  operation  of  theee  nuclear  planta, 
together  with  the  water-heating  effecta  of  the 
reactors,  have  formed  the  primary  basis  for 
public  fear.  WhUe  these  fears  have  fueled  the 
controversy,  there  has  been  very  litUe  at- 
tention given  to  the  problwn  of  nuclear  ac- 
cldenta. In  this  three-part  series,  the  issue 
of  nuclear  reactor  safety  Is  examined  first, 
because  there  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  siting  of  more  and  more, 
higher-power,  nuclear  planta  closer  and  clos- 
er to  cities. 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  perfectly  clear 
that  a  nucleer  reactor  operating  for  any 
length  of  time  constitutes  a  unique  hazard  to 
people  and  property  in  ita  vicinity.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  immense  amoimta  of  radio- 
activity in  the  reactor  core  constitutes  a 
potential  threat*  without  precedent  in  ur- 
ban life. 

The  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  di- 
rected by  law  to  promote  the  develoiHnent  of 
nuclear  power  for  peacetime  beneflta,  and  it 
also  acta  as  the  regiUatory  agency  to  con- 
trol the  industrial  deployment  of  nuclear 
power  planta.  While  there  is  a  certain  econ- 
omy involved  in  this  dual  promotional -reg- 
ulatory role,  it  Introduces  a  potential  con- 
lUct  of  Interest.  The  time  has  come  to  spUt 
off  this  regulatory  function  from  the  ABC 
and  to  transfer  it  to  the  newly  organized  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA).  This 
transfer  wotdd  favor  an  independent  review 
of  reactor  safety  and  siting  and  might  weU 
serve  to  extricate  the  utUlties  from  stHne  of 
their  hang-ups  in  "going  nuclear." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  utiUties 
are  depending  on  the  atom  to  supply  electric 
power.  Nuclear  electric  energy  has  been  a 
long  time  in  coming,  especially  when  one 
recalls  the  early  postwar  optimism  about  it, 
but  it's  here  now.  The  following  schedule  of 
nuclear  orders  Ulustrates  the  pace  at  wliich 
UtUlties  are  proceeding  to  buy  nuclear  pow- 
er planta: 

1966:  24  unite,  19300.000  kllowatta. 
1967:  30  unita.  26.000,000  kUowatta. 
1068:  14  xmito.  ISfiOOJOOO  kUowatta. 
1969:  7  unita,  7.200,000  kUowatta. 
1970:  15  unita.  16.400.000  kUowatta. 
The  1968-60  faU-off  in  orders  reflecta  over- 


» One  high-power  reactor  operating  for  one 
year  bums  as  much  nuclear  fuel  as  is  con- 
sumed in  the  detoxtation  of  more  than  1000 
Nagasaki  A-bombs. 
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buylBC  In  tbe  pnrloiiB  two  y««n,  satuntlozi 
of  the  ooastmetkm  oa(Mil>lUt7,  sad  pubUe  op- 
podtkm  to  mielear  pomr.  It  la  ootebto  thst 
tlM  1970  apsorsv  In  ontan  gon  aflstnst  ISm 
tide  of  environments!  apposition  and  murt 
be  due  to  atlUtr  fear  of  fbesn  fuel  unsvall- 
abiUty  on  terms  meettnc  tltetr  cost  and  pol- 
lution restiletknis. 

Two  oonqwnles.  General  Electric  and 
Westlngbouae.  account  for  78  percent  of 
tbeae  nuclear  orders,  and  they  are  probably 
the  only  two  American  flrms  that  have  a  real 
grasp  of  the  nuclear  safety  issue.  Both  do 
little  safety  research  with  their  own  funds 
and  the  utilities  do  practically  nottklng. 
preferring  to  spend  their  money  on  adrertls- 
Ing.  For  example.  Sen.  Lee  Metoalf  (D,  Blbnt.) 
disclosed  last  month  that  In  IMQ  the  utili- 
ties spent  1833.8  million  on  sales  and  advar- 
tlalng  against  $41  million  for  research  and 
derelopment. 

tlM  ABC  bad  Its  nuclear  safety  budget  for 
this  year  slashed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  now  spends  slightly  more  than 
830  minion  per  year  in  this  area.  When  ABC 
offlclals  are  queried  as  to  why  they  don't 
spend  more  on  safety,  they  admit  they 
should,  but  claim  that  Industry  should  pay 
tor  tt.  IVa  ratbar  lata  In  the  day  for  Industry 
to  be  safety-ressarBblng  its  nuclear  product 
that  la  now  on  order.  In  the  critical  area  o< 
reactor  safety  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  work 
done  by  the  ABC.  It  has  the  facilities  and 
the  manpower  and  the  real  estate  for  the  job. 
Aa  a  ooostructlTe  suggestion,  I  propose  th^t 
the  utlUtiss,  who  will  reap  the  cash  rewards 
Oil  A-pow«r.  ewtahlleh  a  aafe^  research  pooi 
to  fund  ABC  work  on  reactor  safety.  An  ini- 
tial annual  outlay  at  813  million  would  serve 
to  Invigorate  ABC  activity  on  projects  that 
have  cither  slowed  down  or  have  not  seen 
the  light  of  day. 

To  understand  the  present  status  of  i«- 
actor  safety  we  have  to  go  back  to  1067  and 
review  the  eequenoe  ol  events  and  change 
In  philosophy  attending  the  evolution  of 
nuclear  power  risks.  Furthermore,  we  need  to 
know  srHnethIng  about  reactors  themselves. 

In  March  1957  the  ABC  published  its 
reqixmse  to  a  request  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  study  of 
damage  potential  from  reactor  accidents.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  106-page  document 
(WASH-740)  Utied  "Theoretlc*l  PosslblllUes 
and  Consequences  of  Major  Accidents  la 
Large  Nuclear  Power  Plants."  The  ABC's  de- 
scription of  these  consequences  was  suffi- 
ciently spectacular  to  catapult  the  Congress 
Into  pawing  the  Prlce-Andetson  Act.  provid- 
ing for  flnanclal  protection  and  government 
indemnity  in  the  event  of  a  reactor  accident. 
TlM  AEC  luidertook  but  never  issued  a  re- 
vision of  WASa-740;  what  appears  in  the 
public  domain  is  a  letter  from  AEC  Chair- 
man Olenn  T.  Seaborg  to  Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  dated  Jvine  18,  IMfi.  This  letter  deals 
with  the  likelihood  of  major  accidents  and 
their  consequences,  admits  that  higher 
power  levels  in  reactors  and  longer  fuel 
cycles  could  produce  greater  damage  (al- 
though the  likelihood  of  accldente,  it  said, 
"Is  still  more  remote")  and  calla  for  exten- 
sion of  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

On  October  10,  1867  an  atomic  accident  In 
the  form  of  a  uranium  fire  took  place  In 
Kngland  at  the  Wlndscale  Unit  1  production 
reactor.  Some  30,000  curies  of  lodlne-131 
escaped  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  Brltlah 
authorities  had  to  stop  milk  supplies  from 
farms  in  an  area  of  300  square  miles  down- 
wind of  the  malfunctioning  reactor.  This 
particular  hasard  had  received  only  paatfng 
reference  In  the  AKC-WASH-740  analysis. 
The  WlndaeaJe  aoddent  shorA  up  offldals  In 
Britain  and  made  them  sensitive  to  reactor 
haaarda. 

On  January  3,  1961  an  eiploslon  in  the 
SL-1  reactor,  near  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho  killed 
three  young  men  with  a  Uast-radlatlon  effect. 
TtM  3000-kllowatt  experimental  boiling-water 


reactor  blew  up  whan  a  control  rod  was  mls- 
manajBd,  producing  a  power  surge  In  the 
reactor  veasd.  Sited  remotely  at  the  HXCr* 
Nattonal  BsMtor  Ttettng  Station,  ttie  SL-1 
reactor  had  Its  oanssquences  conHioed  to  the 
hnmertlate  vicinity,  but  the  accident  served 
notice  that  no  man-made  deaign  was 
foolproof. 

Nuclear  power  reactors  were  emerging  from 
their  research  phase  and  on  Feb.  10,  1961  the 
ABC  Issued  Its  "Notice  of  Proposed  Guides" 
requiring  that  appUeanU  for  a  permit  to 
construct  a  power  reactor  submit  a  reactor 
safeguards  report  Inrinrtlng  deUils  of  the 
sltliig.  All  applicants  were  required  to  calcu- 
late these  three  distances: 

"(A)  Ksdualon  area,  which  Is  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  reactor.  Access  to  this  area  Is 
under  full  control  of  the  reactor  owner. 
Besldence  within  this  area  woiild  normally 
be  prohibited.  .  .  . 

" (B)  Low  population  sone.  the  area  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  exclusion  area.  In 
this  area  the  number  of  residents  must  be 
small  enough  so  that  they  could  be  evacuated 
or  other  ptnteotive  measures  taken  In  the 
event  of  a  serious  soddent. 

"(C>  Population  center  distance,  which  U 
the  dlstanre  from  the  reactor  to  the  nearest 
boundary  of  a  densely  populated  center  con- 
taining more  than  about  25,000  residents." 
The  whole  concept  enunciated  in  this  AKC 
guide  to  reactor  ^Ung  was  one  of  minimizing 
risk  through  Interposition  of  distance  be- 
tween the  reactor  and  population.  Anyone 
reading  the  details  of  how  the  ABC  suggested 
these  distances  should  be  nmassed  would  l>e 
convinced  that  the  ABC  waa  steering  utilities 
away  from  eloae-to-Iarge-dty  sites. 

Dr.  dlfford  K.  Beck.  Deputy  Director  of 
ReguIatlMi  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Cocomls- 
slon,  admitted  the  no-near-clty  prohibition 
in  a  ^>eech  delivered  Sept.  26,  1963:  "No 
reactor  of  high  power  level  can  be  placed  in 
or  near  a  populated  area  If  there  Is  any  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  significant  portions 
of  its  accumulated  wastes  could  accidentally 
be  released  to  the  environment."  But,  he 
went  on  to  add,  "there  are  virtually  no  sites 
acceptable,  safetywise.  If  the  worst  con- 
ceivable accident  must  be  assumed.  .  .  ."  Dr. 
Beck's  speech  was  titled:  "Engineering  Out 
the  Distance  Factcv."  In  It  he  outlined  two 
alternatives  to  distance— one,  design  and 
construction  to  prevent  a  major  accident 
from  happening,  and.  two,  building  in  safe- 
guards to  contain  the  consequences  of  an 
accident. 

Here  then  was  the  turning  point  in  re- 
actor safety,  m  which  engineering  came  to 
be  substituted  for  distance.  What  sort  of 
engineering?  The  details  started  to  flow  out 
of  the  AEC  In  1967  and — this  ts  what  worries 
me — they  have  been  upwelUng  ever  since. 
New  criteria  emerge,  more  unknowns  are 
identified  and  more  research  is  indicated, 
btit  all  the  while  mcwv  powerful  nuclear 
reactors<are  being  constructed  doeer  to  dtles. 

For  example,  the  AEC  Issued  Its  "General 
Design  Criteria  for  Nuclear  Power  Plant 
Construction  Permits"  on  July  10,  1967.  A 
toUl  of  70  Individual  criteria  Is  listed.  That 
high  AEC  ofDclals  harbor  their  own  doubts 
about  reactor  safety  engineering  oomes  out 
piecemeal  in  their  speeches  or  may  be  read 
between  the  llnea.  (It  cosnes  out  directly  if 
you  talk  to  AEC  personnM  at  the  operating 
or  bench  level.  Hssctor  engineers  tend  to  be 
somewhat  habituated  to  their  machines  and 
most  utility  men  are  not  very  well  Informed 
about  reactors.)  None  other  than  the  ABC's 
Director  of  BegulatKm.  Harold  L.  Price,  put 
his  finger  on  the  real  proUem  In  mld-1967 
when  he  said : 

"The  basic  safety  Issue  preamted  by  met- 
n^ioUtan  sites  for  large  power  reactors  is 
whether.  In  Ueu  of  partial  dependence  on 
distance  from  population  centers,  full  reU- 
ance  can  or  should  be  plaeed  on  the  inherant 
safety  of  the  reactors  and  their  engineered 
safety  features." 

Tet  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Price 


waa  Identifying  the  Issue.  Dr.  Seahwg  was 
testifying  before  the  Joint  Committee: 
"WhUe  progress  hss  been  made  in  improving 
the  safety  of  reactors,  we  need  to  obtain 
more  experience  and  data  in  order  to  develop 
criteria  for  the  siting  of  these  units  in  urban 
areas."  The  full  extent  of  the  unknowns  in 
reactor  safety  is  revealed  in  146  pages  of 
ABC  material  Introduced  into  oongreaslonal 
testimony  in  1967  tuvder  the  title  "Water- 
Reactor  Safety  Program:  Sununary  Descrip- 
tion." This  evidence  Includes  brief  descrip- 
tions of  100  individual  reactor  safety  studies 
or  projects,  some  of  which  were  not  even 
under  way  In  1967.  Dr.  Seaborg  may  have 
had  these  projects  In  mind  when  he  testified. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  define 
the  major  physical  problem  in  reactor  safety. 
A  nuclear  reactor  is  basically  a  chain-react- 
ing nuclear  core  sealed  Inside  a  stout  pres- 
sure vessel  which  is  rigged  to  permit  entry 
and  withdrawal  of  control  rods  that  deter- 
mine the  power  level  of  the  machine.  The  re- 
actor core  consists  of  about  one  million 
pounds  of  nuclear  fuel,  control  rods,  auid  core 
structure.  Most  modem  reactors  of  high 
power  contain  their  nuclear  fuel  In  the  form 
of  about  nine  mUIion  thlmble-size  pellets 
distributed  In  13  foot  long  tubes  all  clustered 
together  In  a  cylindrical  array  II  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  very  center  of  these  uranium  diox- 
ide pellets  Is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
4100*F  producing  a  near-molten  condition. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  uranium  fuel  pellet 
is  coded  by  the  swift  passage  of  water  under 
high  pressure — from  1000  to  3350  pounds  per 
sqtiare  inch.  Any  Interruption  of  the  cooling 
water  imperils  the  Integrity  of  the  fuel  de- 
ment, and  It  ts  a  prime  requirement  in  re- 
actor engineering  that  provisions  be  made 
for  emergency  cooling  in  the  event  of  a  loss 
of  coolant. 

What  Is  the  worst  that  could  happen  to 
cause  a  reactor  to  lose  its  coolant?  Experts 
agree  that  it  woiild  be  a  double  break  In  the 
huge  pipes  that  conduct  heated  water  away 
from  the  reactor  core  to  a  heat  exchanger 
and  then  return  it  to  the  pressure  vessel. 
Should  such  a  pipe  n4>ture  occur,  the  high 
pressure  hot  water  would  gush  out  and  pro- 
duce what  reactor  men  call  a  "blowdown." 
Dr.  William  H.  Ergen  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  headed  up  a  task  force  that 
reported  out  in  1967  with  a  226-page  analysis 
"Emergency  Core  Cooling."  Using  this  as  a 
guide  I  have  sketched  the  sequence  of  events 
in  a  reactor  core  following  a  drastic  coolant 
break  on  a  time  schedule  as  follows: 

6  to  10  seconds:  Core  temperature  jumps 
from  600  to  1500*F  in  localized  sectors. 

30  to  50  seconds:  Temperatxire  exceeds 
3000  *F;  core  structure  begins  steam  reectlon 
and  energy  release. 

50  to  100  seconds:  Core  attains  tempera- 
t\ire  of  8860'F. 

3  minutes:  Core  collapse  begins. 

10  minutes:  Melt-down  d^srls  accumvilates 
In  vessel. 

1  hour:  Probable  melt-through  of  pressure 
vessel  with  possible  steam  explosions. 

1  dsy:  Molten  mass  of  reactor  material 
breaks  through  containment  slab.* 

3  years:  Molten  material  forms  100-foot 
l^ob  in  sand. 

11  years:  Cool -off  of  residual  material 
ahrlnks  to  80-foot  diameter. 

The  point  to  stress  here  is  that  emergency 
core  cooling  systems  which  may  spray  water 
Into  or  flood  the  reactor  core  have  to  work 
within  five  to  10  seeondt.  Otherwise  one 
is  no  longer  dealing  with  a  reactor  core  but 
with  a  glowing  mass  of  mdten  and  melting 
material  for  which  additional  cooling  or  pre- 
ventive measures  are  no  loziger  effective. 
Yet  as  one  reads  through  the  Brgen  report 
the  phrases  "a  nuttter  of  speculation"  or  "It 


*Itcactor  eqierta  use  the  phn«»  Chinese 
Sj/ndrome  to  deecrlbe  the  poislMUty  that  a 
liquid  sodium-eooled  core  might  break 
through  a  oonflneaent  and  keep  sinking 
In  the  earth  China-bound. 
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Is  not  known"  keep  recurring.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  more  recent  AEC 
analysis  of  core-cooling,  nor  have  I  come 
serosa  any  overall  evaluation  of  nuclear  safe- 
ty. I  therefore  urge  that  a  high-level  re- 
view Ot  reactor  safety  be  made  by  some  In- 
dependent group  such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  fvmded  by  the  En- 
vironmental   Protection    Agency. 

No  more  Important  engineering  challenge 
exists  today  than  making  sure  that  the  reac- 
tors coming  Into  use  conform  to  a  rigid  set 
of  codes  so  that  the  public  safety  is  assured 
for  the  coming  decades  of  nuclear  power. 
The  National  Academy  should  establish  a 
permanent  Nuclear  Power  Safety  Board 
whose  first  mission  would  be  an  evaluation  of 
the  status  of  reactor  safety.  The  Academy 
already  has  a  task  force  working  on  reactor 
Biting  and  the  new  responsibility  would  be 
a  natural  addition  to  its  present  activity, 
involving  however  a  much  higher-powered 
organization  to  Investigate  the  safety  Issue. 
This  recommendation  Is  In  line  with  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  British,  who  established 
a  Nuclear  Safety  Advisory  Committee  with 
appointments  to  it  being  made  by  respon- 
sible Ministers.  Incidentally,  British  siting 
policy  emphasizes  controlled  population  ad- 
jacent to  reactors  and  thorough  evacuation 
planning  for  zones  closest  to  the  site. 

My  basic  reason  for  proposing  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  reactor  safety  is  that  the 
question  of  "How  much  safety?"  is  a  public 
not  an  AEC  matter.  I  would  not  Impose  a 
moratorium  on  reactor  construction,  because 
nuclear  safety  is  a  combination  of  reactor 
deaign  and  siting.  Reactor  safety  is  essentially 
a  statistical  concept.  For  example,  the  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  nuclear  station  being  built  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  46  miles  southeast  of  the 
White  House  has  fewer  than  200  people  liv- 
ing within  a  two-mile  radius  and  the  near- 
est large  town  is  Cambridge,  20  miles  across 
the  bay.  This  contrasts  vrlth  the  two  nuclear 
units  New  Jersey's  Public  Service  &  Enectric 
plans  to  site  at  Newbold  Island  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  five  miles  south  of  Trenton  and 
10  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  A  1986  pro- 
jection puts  the  population  at  risk  within  a 
10-mlle  radius  of  Newbold  Island  as  three- 
quarter  of  a  million  people.  An  AEC  con- 
struction permit  for  this  plant  was  applied 
for  last  March. 

The  AEC  procedure  for  granting  a  con- 
struction permit  is  a  democratic  one  in  that 
It  allows  for  a  public  hearing.  The  utility  is 
reqtUred  to  file  a  detailed  Preliminary  Safety 


Analysis  Report  (P8AR)  which  Is  then 
scrutinized  by  the  ABC's  tegtilatory  staff. 
This  safety  review  often  takes  a  year  and 
Involves  many  conferences  with  the  utility 
experts,  often  the  vendor's  people,  but  un- 
fortunately these  exchanges  do  not  appear 
on  the  record.  Furthermore,  the  AEC  sub- 
jects the  PSAR  and  the  regulatory  staff 
study  to  Independent  review  by  Its  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS), 
a  highly  competent  group  of  14  nuclear  ex- 
perts. ACRS  has  the  guillotine  power  of  de- 
cision on  a  construction  permit  for  a  reacUM*. 
ACRS  approval  is  often  contingent  upon  the 
utility  making  changes  In  plant  design  and 
Its  reports  pinpoint  weak  points  In  reactor 
safety,  some  of  which  Indicate  a  need  for 
further  research  and  development. 

Public  hearings  prior  to  the  granting  of  a 
construction  permit  involve  a  three-man 
AEC  tribunal  selected  from  a  33-man  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel.  Citizens 
and  associations  are  allowed  to  appear  as 
Interveners  at  public  hearings  and  in  some 
cases  these  interventions  have  produced 
lengthy  delays  in  granting  a  permit.  Finally, 
the  AEC  allows  for  public  hearings  prior  to 
awarding  an  operations  license,  and  a  num- 
ber of  nuclear  plants  are  now  hanging  Kre 
because  of  Intervention  at  this  stage.  Many 
Issues  get  aired  at  these  hearings,  but  that 
of  reactor  safety  Is  extremely  difficult  for  an 
intervener  to  explore;  he  must  bow  to  the 
judgment  of  the  experts — almost  all  of 
whom  are  employed  by  the  AEC,  by  the  re- 
actor manufacturer  or  by  the  utility. 
^  When  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  says,  as  be 
did  before  an  AP  editors'  convention  on  Nov. 
19,  1970:  "We  know  that  the  benefiu  we 
gain  vrlll  far  outmunber  the  risks  of  the  po- 
tential hazards,"  then  I  submit  the  "we" 
Is  not  all  of  "us." 

I  do  not  make  the  charge  that  the  AEC  Is 
Imposing  an  unsafe  system  of  nuclear  power 
on  the  nation;  I  subnxit  that  the  public  rec- 
md  is  not  visible  to  substantiate  public  con- 
fidence In  the  AEC's  assurance.  It's  deeply 
disturbing  to  read  in  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  Revieic  an  article  on  "Benefits 
vs.  Risks  in  Nuclear  Power — A  logical,  facts- 
and-flgures  comment  on  the  current  anti- 
atom  literature,"  by  ORNL  Assistant  Di- 
rector Walter  Jordan: 

"The  864  million  question  still  remains, 
and  that  is  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  risk  to  a  tolerable  level — i.e., 
something  lees  than  one  chance  in  ten  thou- 
sand that  a  reactor  will  have  a  serious  acci- 


dent In  any  year.  Thus  when  we  have  100  nu- 
clear power  stations  In  operation,  not  too 
far  In  the  future,  an  accident  once  every 
hiuidred  years  might  be  expected." 

But  before  the  year  2000  we  will  probably 
have  500  nuclear  reactors  of  one  million  kilo- 
watt rating,  and  it  would  appear  a  certainty 
we  will  have  a  serious  nuclear  accident — and 
by  that  time  population,  if  uncontrolled,  will 
hem  m  our  reactor  sites.  To  call  It  a  864 
million  question  is  to  sadly  underestintate 
the  hazard  and  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  Dr.  Jordan  concludes  his 
article: 

"We  and  the  public  should  be  prepared  t3 
face  the  possibility  at  a  nuclear  accident, 
just  as  we  live  with  the  possibility  of  major 
earthquakes  which  will  exact  a  large  toll  in 
property  and  lives." 

This  time  the  "we"  is  separated  from  the 
public,  but  this  gap  between  the  nuclear 
community  and  the  public  is  precisely  the 
reason  for  worrying  about  a  nuclear  accident. 
Even  a  mini-accident  could  roadblock  the 
future  course  of  nuclear  power. 

The  nation  needs  power,  clean  power,  and 
I  believe  It  Is  not  beyond  our  technological 
capabilities  to  design,  site  and  operate  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  Insure  the  public 
safety.  But  as  we,  meaning  all  of  us,  enter 
into  the  nuclear  decades,  it  is  essential  that 
the  record  is  clear — that  we,  not  just  a  few 
ext>ert8  in  a  closed  community,  audit  the 
nuclear  books  and  lay  the  basis  for  public 
confidence  in  our  nuclear  future.  As  a  con- 
structive way  of  proceeding,  I  propose  the 
following: 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Nuclear 
Power  Safety  Board  to  study  and  reptnrt  on 
the  status  of  nuclear  reactor  safety.  This 
body  would  recommend  a  national  policy  on 
reactOT  safeguards  and  siting. 

Imposition  of  a  celling  on  reactor  electric 
power  ratings,  limiting  output  to  1.300.000 
kilovratts  of  electric  power.  This  restriction 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  accident  con- 
sequences of  a  nuclear  plant. 

Intensification  of  reactor  safety  research 
and  development  at  AEC  sites,  aided  by  funds 
supplied  by  the  nuclear  utilities.  This  activity 
would  encomp>ass  full-scale  operational  test- 
ing of  reactor  components. 

Prohibition  of  AEC  construction  permits 
for  nuclear  plants  with  a  near-metropolitan 
siting  posture  like  the  Newbold  Island  units. 

Separation  of  the  regulatory  function  from 
the  AEC  with  assignment  of  this  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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Nt7CLUJt  RsACTOB  SArBTT:   A  New  Dilemma 

FOB    THX    AZC 

(By  Robwt  GUette) 
Tb0  Atomic  Knetgf  CommlaBion  haa 
adopted  a  cmrtouB  poaltloa  lately.  Wblle  aa- 
Btirlng  th«  public  that  tlM  nutdear  reactors 
It  licenses  will  operate  safely,  a  number  of 
AEC  offlclaln  have  been  discretely  appealing 
for  more  money — preferably  much  man 
money — ^to  su{^x>rt  research  on  the  safety 
of  oonyentlonal,  water-oocded  nucletu* 
reactors. 

For  the  most  part,  the  money  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  But  the  appeals  themselves 
have  Inflamed  suspicions  among  the  AEC's 
numerous  critics  that  the  atomic  power 
plants  that  are  bloesoming  across  the  na- 
tion's landscape  may  not  be  as  secure  from 
mishap  as  licensing  Implies.  And  thus  the 
AEC  finds  Itself  Impaled  on  a  new  iUlemma 
that  may  serve  to  weaiken  Its  already  shaky 
public  credibility:  If  reactors  are  as  safe  as 
they  are  advertised  to  be,  how  can  a  large 
new  safety  budget  be  Jtistlfled?  Or,  If  new 
safety  research  la  as  urgently  required  as 
the  ABC  Indicates,  should  the  construction 
of  atomic  power  plants  (21  are  operating, 
more  than  50  are  being  built)  be  proceeding 
as  rapidly  as  It  Is? 

At  a  time  when  the  AEC's  $3  billion  pro- 
gram for  subsidizing  the  develoiMnent  of 
water-cooled  reactors  Is  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  when  new  plants  are  being  licensed  In 
ever-increasing  numtiers,  the  commission's 
appeals  to  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  safety  funds  seem 
more  than  a  little  awkward.  Indeed,  the 
AEC's  rationale  for  funds  above  and  beyond 
its  fiscal  1071  safety  budget  of  $36  mllUon 
rests  partly  on  the  premise  that  significant 
"uncertainties"  in  the  performance  of  re- 
actors remain,  and  that  "urgent"  work  is 
yet  to  be  done  to  resolve  these  uncertainties. 
For  example.  Milton  Shaw,  the  AEC's  direc- 
tor of  reactor  development  and  technology, 
confides  that  "At  the  drop  of  a  hat  I  can 
spell  out  15  areas  where  we  could  do  more 
research  In  reactor  safety.  Drop  two  hats 
and  ni  spell  out  30  areas.  There's  virtually 
no  limit  on  the  work  we  can  do."  At  the 
same  time,  however,  commission  officials  are 
at  pains  to  deny  any  untoward  implications 
In  such  statements.  In  this  context,  Oeorge 
M.  Kavanagh,  the  assistant  general  mioi- 
ager  for  reactors,  told  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  last  March  that  "This  does 
not  mean  our  reactors  are  unsafe.  It  means 
we  should  be  spending  more  to  assure  that 
they  are  safe. . . ." 

One  way  out  of  this  paradox  is  to  coiusede 
the  point,  raised  by  those  close  to  reactor 
dev^opment,  that  safety  research  is  not  a 
finite  tatsk.  As  reactors  age  and  their  deslgtts 
evolve,  so  the  Job  of  ensuring  that  they  are 
properly  designed,  built,  and  operated  con- 
tinues. Moreover,  there  are.  in  fact,  people 
of  influence  within  the  AEC  who  are  given 
to  what  industrial  sources  regard  as  excessive 
zeal  for  perfection  in  safety. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  a  large 
volume  of  uiKlear  safety  work — much  of  It 
aimed  at  refining  current  understanding  of 
normal  and  aberrant  reactor  behavior,  and 
much  of  it  aimed  at  improving  quality  con- 
trol in  manufacturing — has  been  cancelled, 
delayed,  slowed,  or  simply  not  begun  over 
the  past  decade.  To  all  appearances,  the  re- 
sult has  not  been  to  leave  key  safety  issues 
untouched.  Instead,  one  effect  has  been  to 
limit  the  ability  to  define  precise  margins  of 
safety  In  reactcr  c^eratlons.  Another  has 
been  to  impede  the  development  of  stringent 
standards  of  quality  assurance — a  primary 
Ingredient  in  reactor  safety. 

Conversations  with  AEC  officials  and  a 
reading  of  recent  testimony  presented  to  the 
Joint  Committee  suggest  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  this  R&D  baeklog.  Essential  projects, 
for  example,  have  been  delayed  by  Inept  man- 
agement, ftod  by  desicn  utd  oooMrootlon 


problems  similar  to  those  that  afflicted  the 
nuclear  Industry  as  a  whole  during  the  ISOO's. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  program 
administrators  have  shown  oonslderabls  In- 
ertl*  in  acting  on  research  suggsatkms  soil 
being  pressed  by  the  AEC's  safety  watchdog, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Beaotor  Safe- 
gviards  (ACRS). 

But  the  reason  cited  most  often  and  most 
adamantly  by  AEC  officials  for  their  burdMi 
of  unfinished  business  is  a  chronically  un- 
dernourUhed  safety  research  budget.  For  In- 
stance, Spencer  H.  Bush,  chairman  of  the 
ACaS,  tcAd  the  Joint  Committee  in  hearings 
on  23  Jime  th*t  the  safety  program's  fiscal 
problems  have  worsened  in  the  past  2  years. 
"While  progress  has  been  made,"  he  said. 
"the  accelerated  erosion  of  AEC  money  for 
water-cooled  reactor  safety  research  has  re- 
sulted in  termination  of  some  programs  and 
substantial  delays  In  others." 

A  nmoK  ovKB  SAnrrT 
The  AEC's  new  dilemma  was  thrust  into 
prominence  recently  by  a  much-publicized 
controversy  over  the  adequacy  of  a  key  acci- 
dent-control system  that  Is  used  on  neairly 
every  nuclear  power  reactor — the  emergency 
core-cooling  system  (Science,  28  May).  Al- 
though the  commission's  Initial  reaction  to 
the  fuitx'  over  the  backup  coolers  was  to 
minimize  Its  significance,  the  AEC's  subse- 
quent action  was  in  keeping  with  its  claims 
of  ultraconservatism  in  matters  of  public 
safety.  But  more  important,  the  controversy 
has  helped  point  up  the  safety  research  pro- 
gram's Infirmities. 

The  backup  cooling  systems  In  question 
are,  very  simply  put,  complexes  of  pipes, 
valves,  and  pumps,  which  are  meant  to  flood 
a  reactor's  superheated  tuanlum  core  In  the 
tinlikely  event  that  the  core's  normal  bath 
of  cooling  water  escapes  through  a  ruptured 
pipe.  Thus  the  systems  are  analogous  to 
spare  hoses,  radiaUor,  and  water  pump  on  an 
automobile — but  with  a  big  caveat:  Al- 
though operating  reactors  have  occasionally 
sprung  leaks  from  faulty  pipes  and  poorly 
welded  Joints,  none  of  these  leaks  has  been 
great  enou^  to  call  an  emergency  cooling 
system  into  action.  Thus,  though  backup 
coolers  perform  well  enough  in  elaborate 
computer  simulations,  they  have  never  been 
tested  in  an  operating  nmctar. 

To  rectify  that  situation,  the  AEC  is  pre- 
paring an  extraordinary  series  of  core-cooUng 
experiments  at  its  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  in  Idaho.  Here,  a  small  reactor  en- 
closed in  a  huge,  dome-shaped  shell  will  be 
subjected  to  progressively  worse  loas-of -cool- 
ant "accidents."  Each  time  the  reactor  will  be 
revived  with  a  spirts  of  emergency  water, 
which,  in  turn,  should  spare  it  from  de- 
struction. This  Is  the  Loss  of  Fluid  Test 
(LOFT)  project — and  It  was  in  preparation 
for  LOFT  last  winter  that  a  series  of  core- 
cooling  experiments  in  miniature  scale  fiirst 
cast  doubt  on  the  adequacy  of  full-sized 
iMkckup  systems. 

The  "semi-scale"  tests,  as  the  experiments 
were  called,  suggested  that  steam  |»<essure 
inside  a  real  recwrtor  might  prevent  emer- 
gency water  from  reaching  the  core  in  suf- 
ficient time  or  volume  to  save  the  reactor 
from  severe  damage  or  destruction.  The  tests 
were  aimed  at  refining  a  computerized  model 
of  the  LOFT  reactor's  behavior  and  were  not 
meant  to  simulate  events  in  an  atomic  power 
plant.  Nonetheless,  they  did  spur  the  ABC 
into  reviewing  the  designs  of  backup  cooling 
systems  on  power  plants  now  in  operation 
and  on  several  scheduled  to  "go  crlUoal" 
soon. 

After  deUberating  for  4  months,  the  ABC 
issued  on  19  June  an  "interim  policy  state- 
ment" which  suggested  a  slightly  diminished 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  onergency  cool- 
ing systems  to  save  a  reokctor — and  psrtaps 
the  nearby  populace — from  the  oonseqtienoes 
of  a  broken  pipe.  Five  older  reactors.  Inetado 
Ing  the  San  Onof  re  plant  nestlsd  alone  tbm 


California  coast  not  far  from  the 
White  Bouse,  were  ordered  to  modemlas 
their  backup  coolers  by  1  July  1974.  UntU 
ttien,  the  policy  statement  said,  the  plants 
were  to  triple  their  inspeotlons  of  pipes, 
pun^ts,  and  valves,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
llkMlhood  of  an  accident  that  would  require 
the  use  of  an  emergency  cooling  system.  In 
addition,  four  new  atomic  power  plants  were 
ordered  to  hold  their  peak  opsnrtlng  tem- 
peratures down  to  1260*C,  although  doing  so 
might  decrease  their  power  ou'^nt.  The  AEC 
said  that  theee  and  other  "clearly  oonaerva- 
tive"  guidelines  would  remain  In  effect, 
"pending  the  development  of  further  data." 
much  of  which  would  presumably  come  from 
LOFT  during  the  next  few  years. 

A   DISMAL    HISTOST 

As  an  ABC  budget  summary  described  the 
LOFT  project  last  year,  it  Is  the  nation's 
"largest  and  most  vital  water  (reactor) 
safety  project."  and  it  beaos  on  the  "most 
critical  safety  problem  facing  all  water  reac- 
tor plants " — ^namely,  what  to  do  when  the 
core  runs  dry.  But  none  of  this  urgency  ap- 
pears to  have  spared  the  program  from  a 
long  and  rather  rt<«Trmi  history,  marked  at 
first  by  poor  management,  and  nuire  recently 
by  a  tight  budget  that  has  necessitated  "ter- 
minations" and  "reductions"  in  prqtaiatory 
work. 

The  LOFT  project  has  limped  along  imder 
these  circumstances  since  its  inception  In 
1963.  By  the  time  its  consummate  experi- 
ments get  under  way  In  1974  or  1975,  it  will 
have  constimed  more  tinte  from  staurt  to  finish 
than  the  Ap>oUo  program  took  to  land  two 
men  on  the  moon.  "It  went  along  for  years 
with  conflicting  changes  in  Intent  and  direc- 
tion." one  high-ranking  AEC  official  said. 
"Project  management  in  the  early  1960's  Just 
wasn't  that  good.  With  better  management 
It  could  have  gone  faister." 

How  much  faster  Is  suggested  by  the  tables 
that  the  Joint  Conunlttee  published  In  the 
record  of  its  authorization  bearings  for  fiscal 
1071.  Begun  offlclaUy  in  S^tember  1964. 
LOFT  construction  was  supposed  to  have 
been  finished  in  late  1967.  at  a  cost  of  919.4 
million.  But  having  since  been  expajided  and 
upgrading  to  become  the  "focal  point"  of  the 
water  reactor  safety  program,  LOFT  equip- 
ment Is  not  scheduled  to  b^in  debugging 
operations  imtll  mld-1972,  at  a  finail  con- 
struction cost  of  935  million. 

Nor  was  this  pattern  of  delay  and  overrun 
unusual  for  major  test  facilities  at  Idaho  in 
the  1960's.  The  Advanced  Test  Reactor 
(ATR),  billed  as  the  world's  most  powerful 
reactor  for  testing  nuclear  fuels  and  core 
materials,  suffered  a  3^ -year  delay  and  a 
$17.7  million  cost  overrun  that  pushed  its 
price  to  $57.7  million.  The  ATR  finally 
achieved  full-power  operation  on  Christmas. 
Day  1969,  but  only  after  "rather  severe"  con-*' 
striictlon  flaws  had  required  dismantling  and 
rebuilding  it.  Still  another  major  test  reactor 
at  the  Idaho  site,  the  Power  Burst  Facility 
(PBF) .  is  expected  to  l>egln  running  this  year. 
4  years  late  and  (6  million,  or  70  percent,  over 
Its  original  cost  estimate. 

The  AEC  now  blames  many  of  these  diffi- 
culties on  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company's 
management  of  safety  program  opieratlons 
during  the  1960'8.  In  1969,  the  commission 
shifted  responsibility  for  the  program  to 
Idaho  Nuclear,  a  composite  of  Allied  Chem- 
ical Corporation  and  Aerojet -General  Corpo- 
ration. Phillips  then  Joined  as  a  minor  paort- 
ner  with  no  managoial  responBlbilities.  "For 
one  reason  or  another,  we  were  unable  to 
get  the  LOPT  and  FBF  projects  done."  Shaw 
has  said.  "Philllpe  as  a  p«u«nt  organlatlon 
did  not  have  that  (necessary]  kind  of  power 
or  test  reactor  decdgn  and  construction  ex- 
perience, and  they  were  unable  to  reemlt  the 
kind  ot  talent  neceasary  to  get  the  Job  done 
right." 

LOFT  and  other  projects  are  aald  to  be 
moving  along  "tolerably  ««U"  nov.  but  the 
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Idaho  atte**  managament  Ills  were  ctired  just 
a«  tba  HLfaty  raaeareii  began  a  slow  down- 
wam  aUda.  Ovar  a  period  of  several 
yaan,  axpaodlturea  for  safety  had  crept 
vp  to  a  $87  million  peak  in  fiscal  1970,  then 
dipped  to  $39  mUUon  In  1971.  As  ayall- 
able  money  declined  and  Inflation  roae,  a 
growing  new  emphasis  on  breeder  reactor 
safety  studlee  accelerated,  thereby  putting 
still  more  financial  pressure  on  the  f  xill  range 
of  conventional  reactor  work,  including 
LOFT  and  such  dements  of  Its  supporting 
reasarch  as  the  semiscale  experiments.  "My 
problem,"  Shaw  said  recently,  "was  that  I 
was  going  to  have  to  phase  out  some  of  this 
work  in  fiscal  1973  unless  we  got  more 
money." 

The  van  project  won  a  reprieve  of  sorts 
In  June,  when  the  Joint  Ck>mmittee  approved 
the  the  AKC's  request  for  $3  million  La  sup- 
plemental safety  funds.  The  emergency  core- 
cooling  fiap  weighed  heavily  on  that  de- 
cision, and  therefore  probably  benefited  the 
LOFT  project  as  much  as  it  did  the  safety  of 
the  public.  (The  committee  also  gave  its 
blessing  to  the  M  million  that  President 
Nixon  requested  In  his  June  energy  message 
for  breeder  reactor  safety.)  But.  as  Kava- 
naugh  had  told  the  committee  a  month 
earlier,  "I  think  we  could  use  $30  million  or 
$40 million  [more].  .  . 

Certainly  LOFT'S  financial  problems  have 
not  been  unique.  To  accommodate  a  smaller 
budget  in  1971,  the  AKC  closed  down  a  small 
test  reactor,  the  Capsiile  Driver  Core,  at  Idaho 
and  sacrificed  a  nonnuclear  facility,  the  Con- 
tainment Systems  Experiment  (CSE) ,  at  Its 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  in  Washing- 
ton. Both  were  "producing  rather  Important 
Information,"  Shaw  said  last  year,  noting 
that  "These  are  not  facilities  we  would  prefer 
to  have  doaed  down."  By  mothballing  the 
CSE,  for  example,  the  AEC  cut  abort  a  series 
of  experiments  to  investigate  the  behavior  of 
reactors  during  sudden  losses  of  coolant.  It 
also  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
performance  of  emergency  core-cooling  sys- 
tems on  a  far  larger  and  more  realistic  scale 
than  It  could  in  the  miniature  LOFT  experi- 
ments. "The  potential  was  there,  and  it 
cotild  still  be  done,"  according  to  Andrew  J. 
Pressesky,  the  assistant  director  for  nuclear 
safety. 

Q'DAI.TrT   CONTKOL   IMPEDB> 

In  addition  to  these  closures  in  fiscal  1971, 
the  safety  program  sustained  "general  re- 
ductions, terminations,  and  delays  iu  the 
initiation  and  progress"  of  a  variety  of  proj- 
ects, ofllclals  have  said.  Of  theae  stringen- 
cies, the  one  that  is  hardest  to  justify.  In 
Pressesky 's  view,  was  a  reduction  in  support 
of  a  co(q;>eratlve  program  between  the  AEC 
and  Industry  to  develop  manufacturing 
Standards  for  the  pumps,  pipes,  and  valves 
used  In  nuclear  reactors.  These  standards  are 
regarded  as  the  backbone  of  quality  assur- 
ance in  reactor  manufacturing,  and  in  large 
part  their  development  is  the  means  by  which 
■afety  research  is  translated  Into  engineer- 
ing practice. 

Laxity  in  quality  control  was,  to  a  major 
axtent,  responsible  for  costly  delajrs  In  con- 
struction and  interruptions  In  operation 
•xparlenced  by  numerous  atomic  power 
plants  during  the  1960's.  Faulty  plumbing 
and  welding  still  plague  the  nuclear  indus- 
try, although  to  a  lesser  degree  now.  But  AEC 
ofltelalB  such  as  commissioner  James  T. 
Bamay,  are  still  pressing  for  Improved  stand- 
ards. "Deaplte  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,"  Ramey  told  the  Joint  Committee  in 
June,  even  higher  priorities  and  more  man- 
power must  be  applied  to  standards  develop- 
ment." Despite  such  appeals,  money  for  the 
Btandarda  program  has  declined  by  about  40 
percent  Unce  1970. 

Prlvataly,  a  number  of  AEC  officials  blame 
the  safety  program's  erosion  on  an  intensive 
Offloe  at  Ifanagament  and  Budget.  As  one 
nan  deeply  InTolved  In  AEC  safety  affairs  ex- 
it. "The  OMB  holds  a  somewhat  sim- 


plistic view.  Since  the  AEC  has  cut  back  ita 
development  work  on  water  reactors,  it  asks 
'why  all  this  talk  about  more  safety  re- 
search.' "  In  an  ai^>arent  campaign  to  ex- 
plain why,  a  variety  of  safety  advisory  groups 
Issued  a  fliury  of  admonishments  in  1989  to 
the  effect  that  money  ought  to  be  going  up, 
not  down.  In  June  of  that  year,  an  internal 
AEC  study  group  warned  that  "The  large 
number  of  construction  permits  for  .  .  . 
power  reactors  which  have  been  issued  in  the 
last  several  years  does  not  imply  there  is  a 
decreasing  need  for  water  reactor  safety  re- 
search. Rather,  because  these  construction 
permits  were  issued  on  the  basts  that  planned 
programs  would  resolve  certain  safety  ques- 
tions related  to  these  reactors  .  .  .  there  is 
an  Increasing  need  for  safety  research."  An- 
other internal  AEC  study  in  October  1069 
urged  "a  vigorous  safety  R&D  program"  and 
went  on  to  say  that  "Major  efforts  are  still 
reqtUred  to  resolve  issues  currently  facing 
both  reactor  suppliers  and  those  charged 
with  safety  assessment  for  the  surge  of  light 
water  power  reactors  announced  in  the  1966- 
68  period."  In  a  13  November  1969  letter  to 
AEC  chairman  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  a  similar 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Advisory  Conunittee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards  when  it  complained 
that  "only  small  or  modest  efforts"  had  been 
initiated  in  several  key  areas  of  safety  and 
that  "many  safety  research  activities  have 
not  been  initiated,  have  been  slowed,  or  have 
been  terminated."  The  letter  said  that  the 
committee  "reiterates  its  belief  in  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  research  and  develcq;)- 
ment"  in  such  areas  as  seismic  safety  and 
the  safety  of  ordinary  water-cooled  reactors. 

All  these  admonitions  seem  to  have  had  lit- 
tle mitigating  effect  on  the  OMB's  axe  hand. 
It  is  true  that  over  the  past  3  years  the  OMB 
has  been  no  more  sanguinary  than  the  com- 
missioners themselves  in  cutting  the  re- 
quests of  safety  program  administrators. 
Each  sliced  atwut  $7  million  from  the  $49 
million  lower-echelon  request  for  1973.  On 
the  other  band,  the  budget  office  allowed  the 
AEC  to  ask  Congress  for  only  40  percent  of 
the  supplemental  safety  funds  the  con>mls- 
sion  wanted  last  May,  thus  leaving  about  $3 
million  worth  of  high-priority  projects 
unfunded. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  OMB's  fiscal 
pressure  on  the  program  is  motivated  less 
by  malice  or  insensltlvlty  than  by  a  desire 
to  force  more  of  the  burden  of  nuclear  safe- 
ty studies  onto  the  nuclear  industry.  It  also 
appears  that  AEC  earnestly  shares  this  de- 
sire. But  it  has  so  far  achieved  only  modest 
success  in  buttonholing  support  from  reac- 
tor manufacturers,  who  are  said  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  alreculy  selling  a  safe 
product,  or  from  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try, which  is  chiefly  Interested  in  buying  a 
safe  product  and  has  notoriously  little  in- 
clination toward  research  in  the  first  place. 
As  things  stand,  the  nuclear  Industry  con- 
tinues td  enjoy  a  kind  of  technological  wel- 
fare that  must  seem  lavish  to  aerospace  cor- 
porations. 

But  from  all  of  this,  can  one  conclude 
that  the  safety  of  atomic  power  plants  has 
been  compromised?  Senator  Mike  Oravel 
(D- Alaska),  who  has  become  a  vocal  foe 
of  nuclear  pwwer,  seems  to  think  so.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Oregon  State  Legislattire  not 
long  ago  he  urged  that  every  state  "stop  all 
construction  of  nuclear  power  i^ants  until 
the  aafety  problems  are  reeolved  and  until 
we  achieve  the  safety-first  policies  to  which 
we  are  entitled."  Last  May,  voters  In  Eugene, 
Oregon,  approved  a  4-year  moratorium  on 
a  nuclear  power  facility  planned  for  their 
area.  Similar  movements  are  afoot  in  the 
Oregon  legislature,  in  Minnesota,  in  New 
York  City,  and  In  California  where  a  citizen's 
group  has  succeeded  in  placing  on  the  June 
1073  ballot  a  proposal  to  ban  power  reactor 
oonstructkHX  for  6  years. 

AEO  oflteials  understandably  find  such 
activitlea  unjustified.  And  so,  it  seems,  do 


the  most  Infiuential  conservation  organiza- 
tions, which  say  they  prefer  to  wel^  the 
merits  of  atomic  power  plants  on  a  site-by- 
site  basis  rather  than  putting  up  blanket 
opposition  to  nuclear  power. 

For  their  part,  AEC  officials  say  that  0(»i- 
servatism  in  plant  design  and  operation 
should  oomi>ensate  for  any  uncertainties 
that  remain  in  the  behavior  of  reactors. 

One  AEX;  authority  in  reactor  safety,  and 
a  man  who  is  less  reserved  in  his  criticism 
of  the  agency  than  most,  simis  it  up  this 
way: 

"I  believe  that  nothing  In  the  water  re- 
actor safety  program  is  of  low  priority.  It 
should  all  be  done.  And  until  these  tasks 
are  completed  we  are  going  to  have  to  u&e 
rather  more  conservative  bases  for  design 
judgments  on  plants,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  decisions  with  a  certain  lesser 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  or  confidence,  than  if 
we  had  the  results  of  this  research. 

"We  think  we  can  set  boundary  condi- 
tions, so  no  matter  how  a  reactor  goes  we 
are  quite  sure  it's  safe.  But  I  find  havltag  to 
work  this  way  intellectually  less  satisfying. 
...  I  prefer  to  knoio.  in  a  quantifiable  way, 
what  the  limits  of  safety  are. 

"However,  I  think  we're  in  good  shape,  and 
that  in  the  long  pull,  when  we  look  back, 
we  may  see  we  ^>ent  money  uimeceeearily. 
At  least  that's  what  I  trust  we'll  see." 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  also  ask  iinanlmous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  256.  Even 
though  that  amendment  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  he  wsmted  his  name  of  record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMKNOMUfT    NO.    25S    AS    MOOtFTEO 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
and  I  have  worked  out  an  agreement.  I 
envision  no  further  rollcall  votes  on  my 
amendments.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
255.  which  deals  with  fusion,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  modified 
with  respect  to  certain  figures.  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  state  the  modi- 
fled  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  ft^lowlng: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses".  $3,039,571,- 
000.  of  which  not  less  than  $31,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion  research  and  development,  and  of 
which  not  more  than  $116,400,000  shall  be 
available  for  operating  costs  for  the  high 
energy  physics  program  category. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  whether  this  is  one  of  the  amend- 
ments on  which  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
has  been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  a  vote, 
and  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  agree 
to  this  amount.  It  is  a  reason.able  request. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  we 
have  spent  $440  millian  on  thermonu- 
clear research,  and  the  best  information 
we  get  from  the  scientists  is  that  we  are 
approximately  30  years  away  from  some- 
thing that  might  be  ccmsidered  really 
potential.  But  it  is  a  field  that  has  to  be 
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explored,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  This  is  not  as  much  as  I  de- 
sire, but  I  am  happy  to  take  this  amount 
because  any  gain  is  a  gain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  fact  sheet  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  sheet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

iNCaXABOCO  THK   FUSION    BTTOGXT 

yntr  itjsxont 
Fusion  has  been  called  "the  tUtlmate 
source  of  energy  here  on  q>aceahlp  earth" 
by  the  late  AEC  Commissioner  Theos  llxomi)- 
•on  (Not.  6,  1970).  "Aastune.  if  you  will,  a 
world  population  by  the  year  3000  of  7  bllUon 
.  .  .  and  assume  also  a  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  electrical  energy  equal  to  twice  that 
ot  today's  VS.  consumption  .  .  .  Then.  1% 
of  the  deuterium  in  the  world's  water,  even 
If  we  bum  It  with  only  10%  efficiency,  would 
provide  the  world  with  enough  energy  (or 
over  8  mlM'""  years.  One  can  thus  recognize 
the  truly  dramatic  promise  which  fusion 
I>ower  holds." 

The  potential  pay-off  from  successful  fu- 
sion research  and  development  la  unllmltwl 
electrical  energy,  safe  and  virtually  poUutkm- 
frae.  plus  a  fusion  "torch"  which  would  ooo- 
vert  garbage  and  other  solid  waste  back  into 
Its  constituent  atoms  for  re-use.  Fusion 
would  produce  little  or  no  radioactivity,  and 
neither  use  nor  produce  fissionable  material 
which  could  be  diverted  into  proliferation  of 
atomic  bombs  around  the  world. 
WHXN  rusioMT 
Tba  c<mMnsus  of  experts  is  that  the  feasi- 
bility of  fualon  will  be  proven  within  5  to 

10  years,  and  that  we  could  have  commercial 
fusion  planta  producing  dectricity  by  1990- 
aOOO.  AXG  Chairman  Seaborg  testified  May 

13,  1971  that  we  ought  to  increase  fusion 
funding  "on  the  poasibility  that  we  might 

be  aMe  to  bring  It  In  faster  than  some  have 

teattfled." 

frooixss  tikd  to  doixabs 
Almost  everyone   In   energy  politics   and 

fusion  research  agrees  that  the  main  factor 

limiting  the  rate  of  progress  toward  fusion 

power  is  financial.   Fusion   scientists  know 

exactly  what  they  need  to  do  next,  but  they 

do  not  have  the  funds. 

Unleas  Congress  amends  the  AEC  Authori- 
sation, the  effort  in  fiislon  will  suffer  a  net 

1%  reductlcm  this  year,  due  to  inflation,  while 

breeder  research  (not  counting  the  demcm- 

stratlon  plant)   will  enjoy  a  63%  Increase. 
While  money  will  not  guarantee  successful 

fusion  research,  lack  of  money  will  guarantee 

faUure.  How  does  it  happen  that  a  poorer 

nation — ^Russia — is  devoting  about  3  times 

more  manpower  to  fusion  than  we  are?  We 

fool  ounelTes  if  we  think  we  are  going  as 

fast  as  we  can  In  fusion.  We  are  spending 

about  14#  per  person  on  it.  Last  June,  the 

House  Appropriations  Committee  said,  '"The 

Committee  has  long  been  concerned  at  the 

Blow  pace  of  the  development  of  this  (fusion) 

program  which,  if  suooeasful,  could  be  the 

answer  to  the  energy  problenu  facing  the 

nation  and  the  world  .  .  .  The  Committee 

hopes  that  future  budget  submissions  will 

i^  ^e  more  adequate  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  this  research  and  development  effort." 

ATTACHioarrB 

1.  Comparison  of  fission  and  fusion. 

3.  Statement  about  our  future  energy 
choices  (solar,  fusion,  flaslon)  by  Dr.  Hannes 
Alfven,  1970  Nobel  Laureate  for  Physios  (in 
the  Confrre««tonai  Beeonf,  ICay  96.  1971) 

FUSION   AND   FISSION   CBAXAC 1  EkiVl lOB  __^^__^____ 

Fnaton  ^Wae  a  documented  discussion  of  fission, 

1.  Cheap,  safe  fud  such  as  aeawater  (deu-     plea—  ■••  the  Congmtlonal  Record,  July  i, 
terlum) .  lithium,  haUum.  1971 ,  pages  34010-3400. 


X  Llttteornoradloaetlylty. 

8.  Inherently  safe  anywhere. 

4.  Potentially  00%  effldent;  no  thermal 
poUutlon. 

8.  Fotuitial  for  foalaB  toreh  aolvliig  tba 
solid  waste  recycling  problem. 

6.  No  fissionabla  material  whl«^  could  be 
diverted  for  proUfaratlon  of  atomic  bombs 
around  the  world. 

rution.  breeder  or  conventional  * 
1.  Breeders  fueled  by  plutonium,  the  moat 
dangerous  substance  known  to  man;  both 
breeders  and  conventional  nuclear  plants 
creating  immense  quantities  of  plutonium. 
3.  Immense  radioactive  legacy  for  the  next 
50  generations. 

3.  Inherently  dangerous  anywhere. 

4.  Only  38-40  %  efficient;  tremendous  ther- 
mal pollution. 

5.  Potential  for  permanently  poisoning  the 
planet  with  radioactive  pollutants,  and  mas- 
sive increases  in  cancer,  genetic  mutations, 
mental  retardation,  deformities,  and  all  kinds 
of  diseases. 

6.  Probability  of  atomic-bomb  prolifera- 
tion, and  growth  of  a  plutonium  black-mar- 
ket. 

7.  Massive  Increase  in  seciirity  checks  to 
prevent  plutonium  thefts  and  sabotage. 

8.  Vulnerability  of  power  plants  to  sabo- 
tage, attack,  earthqxiakes,  and  accidents 
whose  consequences  could  practically  bring 
this  country  to  Its  knees,  and  Impair  its  na- 
tional security. 

We  must  be  careful  that  fualon  la  not  de- 
layed in  order  to  make  the  breeder  look  like 
an  attractive  Investment. 

Some  of  the  main  fusion  research  centers 
are  located  as  f  oilows : 

New  York:  Columbia  University. 

New  Jersey:  Princeton  University. 

Tennessee:  Oak  Ridge. 

Michigan:  University  of  Michigan. 

Wisconstn:  University  of  Wisconsin. 

New  Mexico:  Los  Alamos. 

California:  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  is  the  Sen- 
ator adding  to  the  amount? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  The  total  addition  is  $1.2 
minion.  It  makes  a  total  of  $31  million. 
In  my  amendment  where  I  have  $43,T70.- 
000,  the  figure  is  now  $31  million.  So  it 
is  a  $1.2  million  increase  above  the  $29.8 
million  in  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  modification  of  my  amendment  Is 
clearly  understood  at  the  desk,  the  figure 
on  line  1  is  changed  from  $2,039441.000 
to  $2,029,571,000.  On  line  2.  the  figure  is 
changed  tioax  $43,770,000  to  $31  million. 
That  is  Uie  modification. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
straightened  out  the  figures  now.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  approve  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  working  out 
this  accommodation. 


I  ask  imanimotis  consent  to  have  my 
statement  In  connecticm  with  this  matter 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thfere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tbx  Mnns  or  Fusion 

The  potential  pay-off  from  successful 
fusion  research  and  development  is  unlim- 
ited electrical  energy,  safe  and  virtually  pol- 
lution-free, plus  a  fusion  "torch"  which 
could  convert  garbage  or  any  other  substance 
back  into  its  constituent  atoms — for  exam- 
ple, pure  carbon,  iron,  silicon,  and  so  forth. 
(For  torch  details,  see  J^'ortttne  reprint  and 
Science  NewM  article). 

In  other  words,  the  achievement  of  prac- 
tical fusion  power  could  have  a  profoundly 
beneficial  impact  on  this  endangered  planet. 

Fusion  research  Is  officially  called  the  con- 
trolled thMinonuclear  research  (CTR)  pro- 
gram. The  word  controlled  is  important.  The 
sun  and  other  stars  demonstrate  the  con- 
trolled fusion  of  atomic  nuclei.  l/ncontroUed 
fusion  Is  manifeet  In  the  explosion  of  a 
thermonuclear  botnb.  Controlled  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  would  release  the  energy  of 
fusion  reaoUons  for  electrical  generation  or 
other  beneficial  tises,  instead  of  for  destruc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  principal  fuels  for  fusion  power 
plants  could  be  deuterium,  which  is  a  form 
of  hydrogen  easily  separated  from  ocean  wa- 
tw.  A  little  deuterium  would  go  a  very  long 
way.  For  Instance,  the  deuterium  required  to 
fuel  the  entire  world  at  projected  power  de- 
mands, would  result  in  a  lowering  of  ocean 
level  by  less  than  one/one  thousandth  of  an 
inch  after  a  million  years.  (Source:  Letter  to 
O'Connor  from  Dr.  Richard  Post,  October 
6.  1070). 

Deuterium  is  also  found  in  fresh  water. 
A  kitchen  faucet  turned  on  full  could  yield 
enough  deuterium  to  supply  the  whole  pres- 
ent United  States  electrical  power  demand. 
(Source:  same  letter  above.) 

A  home  using  13,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  per  year,  which  Is  a  common 
amount,  would  require  the  consumption  of 
fusion  fuel  weighing  only  about  as  much  as 
one-third  of  an  aq>irln  pill.  That  is  about 
ten  million  times  less  than  the  weight  of 
fossil-fuels  now  burned  to  service  a  home  at  ' 
that  electrical  consumption-level. 

If  we  insist  on  going  for  the  most  Ideal 
kind  of  fualon  reaction  Instead  of  the  eaaieet. 
we  could  eliminate  radioactive  and  thermal 
pollution  completely.  We  could  build  power 
plants  safely  right  in  the  middle  of  cities. 
And  not  least  of  all,  fusion  plants  would 
eliminate  the  danger  of  black-market  atomic 
bombs,  which  are  an  unavoidable  poasibility 
as  nuclear  power  plants  proliferate.  (See,  for 
instance.  Scierice  magazine  article.  April  9, 
1971,  "Plutonium:  Reactor  Proliferation 
Threatens  a  Nuclear  Black  Market"). 

Today's  nuclear  power  plants  are  fission 
reactors  in  which  atomic  nuclei  are  q>llt  Into 
intensely  radioactive  and  often  long-lived 
fission  products — a  radioactive  legacy  for  at 
least  SO  generations  In  return  for  some  elec- 
tricity today. 

In  contrast,  fusion  plants  require  a  nuclear 
reactor  in  which  atomic  nuclei  fuse,  or  com- 
bine. Instead  of  splitting.  An  ideal  fusion 
reaction  (e.g.  fusing  lithlum-6  and  a  proton) 
could  produce  virtually  ssero  radioactivity; 
even  the  easiest  fusion  reactions  (e.g.  fusing 
deuterium  and  tritium  or  deuterium  and 
hellum-3)  could  prodiioe  a  radioactive  haaard 
approximately  a  million  times  less  than  the 
flsBlon-reactions  In  nudear  power  plants. 
(Sources:  Scientific  AvMTiean,  Feb.  1971, 
■"Ihe  Prospects  of  Fusion  Power"  by  Dre. 
Cough  and  Eastlund;  also  Fortune,  June 
1970.  "The  Hot  New  Promlae  of  Faaton"— 
Record  reprint  Aug.  5,  1970). 

Put  another  way,  the  radioactive  bacard 
from  fuatoa  would  be  aero  $o  minimal, 
whereas  a  single  1000-negawatt  nuclear  power 
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ptoat  (flMbm)  produoM  twwigb  MMlbMkctlT* 
plutocUum  every  year  to  give  600  UlUon  peo- 
ple tHe  nia»lTn»m  permlaalble  amoant,  plus 
as  much  long-lived  radioactive  ftaelon  waste 
as  Is  produced  by  exploding  about  1,000 
Hlroahlxna  bombs.  One  plant,  for  one  year. 
One  i^aat  for  30  year*  produces  more  long- 
Uved  radioactivity  tban  aU  tbe  Amerloan. 
Britiah,  and  Buaslan  atmospheric  bomb-tests 
oomblned.  That  Is  a  fact  of  physics,  and  bet- 
tar  engineering  will  never  change  It.  As  rep- 
resentatlv*  Chet  Hollfleld,  senior  member  of 
the  Joint  Omnmltte  on  Atomic  Energy,  re- 
cently acknowledged,  nuclear  power  plants 
are  "Inherently  highly  dangerous",  (apeecb, 
May  31,  1970). 

Fusion,  by  cMitrast,  could  be  Inherently 
safe.  Th«  safety  advantages  of  fusion  over 
flssloii  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  great  that 
fualon  plants  will  start  replacing  nuclear 
power  plants  Just  as  soon  as  fusion  is  avail- 
able; and  aeoordlag  to  ABC  caialrman  Olmn 
Osaborg.  this  will  start  hi^ipenlng  no  matter 
how  great  the  Investment  has  been  in  nuclear 
fission  plants  (Source:  Oeaborg's  testimony 
May  13,  1S71  to  JCAB) .  The  late  ASC  Com- 
mlsslaocr  TlieoB  Thompson  pointed  out  the 
same  thing  In  a  speech  Nov.  5,  1970:  "I  be- 
lieve it  Is  likely  that  the  fusion  process  will 
provide  sufficient  advantages  so  that  it  will 
naturally  replace  fission  reactors  irtienever 
tt  beoomes  available  and  econocnic."  Or.  Han- 
nes  Olof  Alfven,  who  won  the  1970  Nobel 
Prise  tot  physics,  has  written  that  when 
fusion  is  achieved,  "the  fission  reactcr.  espe- 
dally  the  breeder,  wUl  be  of  Interest  only  as 
a  danger  which  must  be  eliminated  as  soon 
•s  possible"  (Alfven  statement,  April  3. 
1971). 

Tlie  safety  <^  fusion  plants  will  not  be 
tb^r  (mly  advantage.  Through  direct  con- 
version of  charged  particles  In  the  fiiaion 
tnti  Into  electricity,  efficiencies  might  reach 
90%  or  higher,  compared  with  about  33% 
for  today's  fission-reactors  and  perhaps  40% 
for  tha  breeders.  Fusion  efficiency  may  re- 
doc*  direct  coat,  and  even  more  Impcotant. 
will  certainly  reduce  indirect  oosta  like  tbw- 
mal  pollution. 

Tbe  safety  of  locating  fusion  plants  inside 
dttes  is  obviously  another  economic  advan- 
tage which  fission  plants  can  not  offer. 

FuM  availability  for  fusion  is  another  ad- 
vantage. 

Furthermore,  fusion  presents  no  security 
proUem;  whereas  a  fission-based  nuclear 
economy  will  require  security  clear- 
ed a  potentially  totalitarian  character. 
Tbare  la  no  fissionable  weapon-material  In- 
T(Mved  in  fusloo. 

And  noi  least,  there  Is  the  potential  pay- 
off of  a  fusion  torch  to  vpfly  to  our  gross 
national  garbage. 

No  wonder  the  editorial  In  Business  Week, 
0ept.  13,  1970,  said,  "Fusion  power  Is  worth 
the  effort"  and  called  up<xi  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  "inject  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency" and  some  big  money  into  the  program. 

It  may  shock  some  of  my  ocdleagues  to 
learn  that,  Inrtfad  of  increasing  American 
effort  In  fusion,  we  will  actually  be  reducing 
our  fusion  program  unless  we  amend  the 
ASC  budget  whiob  Is  now  before  us.  But  I 
will  poatpone  funding  details  lor  a  moment. 

PEOBPKCTS  FOB  ACHIXVING  rXTSION 

I  believe  that  about  the  only  argument 
which  opptments  of  this  amendment  can 
make  Is  hoUow,  and  it  goes  something  like 
this: 

Perhaps  controlled  fusion  can  never  be 
achieved.  Do  you  know  for  sure  that  it  does 
not  defy  some  law  of  nature? 

The  same  questKm  was  raised  Just  before 
the  Wri^t  brothers  took  off  from  Kitty 
Hawk. 

The  same  question  Is  the  only  Imaginable 
argument  against  this  amendment.  Therefore 
it  is  Important  to  discuss  the  prospects  for 
achieving  fusioiL 

No  one  knows  "for  sure"  that  controlled 
fusion  can  be  achieved.  Uncertainty,  how- 


ever, has  seldom  prevented  us  from  invest- 
ing untold  billions  in  unproven  weapon- 
systems,  many  of  which  never  work  out.  To- 
day I  am  urging  the  Senate  to  place  a  bet 
on  something  oonstntctive  tot  the  human 
race. 

Physicists  do  liot  promise  to  pay  off  on 
this  bet,  but  they  come  about  as  close  to 
making  a  promise  now  as  anyone  can. 

Harnessing  fusion  "Is  probably  the  most 
difficult  technical  task  that  has  even  been 
attempted,  bar  none,"  said  Dr.  Mtivin  Gott- 
lieb, director  of  the  Plasma  Physics  Lab  at 
Princeton,  "but  we  are  beginning  to  find  we 
have  it  by  the  tall".  (Quoted  in  Business 
Week,  Sept.  13. 1970,  p80) . 

Controlled  fusion  and  plasma  physics  are 
Intimately  related.  At  the  tenq>erat\ires  re- 
quired for  fusion  reactions,  all  fuels  have  not 
only  vi^xirlzed,  but  they  have  also  broken 
up  into  a  mixture  of  negatively  charged  elec- 
trons and  positively  charged  nuclei.  The  mix- 
ture Is  called  a  plasma.  Since  plasmas  be- 
have In  some  unique  ways  foreign  to  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases,  they  are  often  consid- 
ered a  fourth  state  of  matter. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties  when  plasma  physicists  began  to  fear 
that  they  might  be  up  against  some  unknown 
law  of  nature  in  their  effort  to  control  fusion. 
But  In  early  1969,  the  Busslans  made  a  sig- 
nificant fusion  breakthrough  which  was  rap- 
idly confirmed  by  the  British. 

By  1970,  tiie  ABCk  Dr.  RobeH  Hlrsch  ex- 
pressed the  new  confidence:  "Nature  Is  not 
against  us  in  this  work.  It  appears  that  all 
we  have  to  do  Is  be  careful  and  do  the  right 
things."  (Source:  Fortune  article,  June  1970 — 
Record  reprint  Aug.  6, 1970) . 

On  March  8,  1971,  the  first  successful  dem- 
onstration of  an  American  fusion  device 
called  Scyllac  prompted  Dr.  Fred  Rlbe  at  Los 
Alamos  Sdentifio  Laboratory  to  say,  "We  got 
a  beautiful  rosy  pink  glow  everytime  we  Ion- 
ized the  gas  .  .  .  weYe  on  the  right  road  to 
fusion."  Six  hours  after  Scyllac  was  first 
turned  on,  Rlbe  reported,  "We're  still  firing 
off  plasmas.  We've  fired  off  hundreds  so  far, 
and  not  once  have  we  seen  anything  but  a 
completely  successful  containntent  of  the 
gas.  We  feel  we've  hurdled  one  of  our  tough- 
est hurdles  ...  We  feel  we're  on  our  way." 

There  are  three  requirements  for  success- 
ful fusion— confinement  time,  temperature, 
and  plasma  density.  These  requirements  are 
now  being  met,  or  are  about  to  be  met,  sepa- 
rately in  various  fusion  devices.  When  all 
three  requirements  are  achieved  in  a  single 
machine,  the  feasibility  of  controlled  fu- 
sion wUl  have  been  proven.  We  will  know 
"for  sure".  We  will  have  made  a  gamble  for 
humanity  this  time,  and  won.  It  will  be  a 
day  of  profound  excitement  and  rejolotng. 

The  general  feeling  among  experts  is  that 
fe<Mlblllty  of  fusion  will  be  demonstrated  in 
5  to  10  years.  (For  sources,  see  separate  list 
called  "Time  Estimates".)  If  so,  a  large  pro- 
totype fvislon  plant  producing  electricity 
could  be  in  operation  between  1980  and  1990. 
Commercial  fusion  electricity  could  course 
through  our  po>wer  grids  by  1990  or  3000. 

Money  Is  the  key. 

TRX   KKLATION    Or   ROOKKn   TO    OOIXAXS 

AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg  testified  on 
June  16,  1971,  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee that,  "the  potential  advantages  of  fu- 
sion power  in  terms  of  fuel  reserves,  com- 
patabtllty  with  environmental  quality,  and 
technological  applications  are  so  impressive 
that  the  CTR  program  should  proceed  as  mp- 
Idly  as  technological  progress  permits." 

Almost  everyone  In  energy  pcrtltlcs  and 
fusion  research  agrees  that  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  fusion  has  become  directly  tied  to 
available  funds.  (For  sources,  see  separate 
list  called  "Dollar  Needs").  This  was  not  al- 
ways the  case;  it  is  the  result  of  recent 
breakthroughs. 

We  should  listen  carefully  to  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Hannes  Olof  Alfven  on  this  matter. 


Dr.  Alfven's  pt<meer  work  on  plasma  physics 
was  cited  when  he  was  awarded  the  1970 
Nobel  priae  for  physics.  He  has  this  to  say : 

"TtMn  is  general  agreement  that  no  fun- 
damental obstacle  Is  likely  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  a  fusion  reactor,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  difficult  scientific  and  tech- 
nical problems  which  must  be  solved.  There 
is  much  speculation  about  how  much  time 
Is  needed  to  solve  these  problems,  but  It  Is 
Just  as  much  a  question  of  how  much  effort 
has  to  be  spent. 

"In  my  opinion,  a  solution  of  the  fusion 
problem  U  less  distant  today  than  the  moon 
was  when  the  Apollo  project  started.  This 
means  that  If  a  national  effort  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Apollo  programme  were  made, 
the  fusion  energy  would  be  available  in  a 
comparable  time."  (Source:  Alfven's  April  3, 
1971  statement) .  See  also  Myera. 

A  year  earlier.  Dr.  Robert  Hlrsch,  then 
acting  director  of  the  AEC's  fusion  program, 
said:  "We're  now  at  the  point  where  a  lot 
of  money  could  do  a  lot  of  good — something 
we  could  not  have  said  a  year  ago."  (Source: 
Fortune  article,  June  1970) . 

In  March,  1971,  Dr.  Donald  Grove  of  the 
Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Lab  stated :  "There 
Is  no  doubt  that  controlled  fusion.  If  success- 
ful, will  supply  essentially  forever  the  power 
needs  of  mankind  In  a  safe,  non-poUutlng 
form.  We  must  expand  our  research  efforts 
and  fortunately  we  are,  at  the  moment,  in  a 
scientific  position  where  we  know  precisely 
how  to  extend  our  present  knowledge 
through  new  machines  already  on  the  draw- 
ing boards — but  for  which  funds  are  not 
available."  (Source:  Letter  to  Gravel,  March 
33,1971). 

A  fusion  physicist  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Dr.  Richard  Osbom,  wrote  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year:  "In  my  opinion,  it  Is  not 
premature  for  people  in  policymaking  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  possibility  oT  drastically 
increasing  the  level  of  our  national  effort 
with  regard  to  this  matter" — ^Fusion.  (Source : 
Letter  to  Gravel,  Feb.  33, 1971.) 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  country's  fusion  ef- 
fort in  fiscal  1972  will  actually  decrease  un- 
less we  amend  the  authorization  now  before 
us. 

■Drroas  xtkoino  sttbstantxal  rusiON  incbxask 

My  o^eagues  may  liave  missed  some  edi- 
torial opinion  of  intereat  on  the  fusion 
funding. 

The  editors  of  Business  Week,  tor  Instance, 
emphatically  support  greater  investment  in 
fusion:  "The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  start  planning  a  major 
program  to  take  advantage  ol  what  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  opened 
by  modern  science:  the  development  of  nu- 
clear fusion  as  a  source  ot  electric  poww  . . . 
the  Government  must  inject  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency Into  the  project.  Fusion  power  Is  no 
longer  a  plpedream.  It  could'. become  a  real- 
ity if  the  VS.  wUl  put  forth  the  effort  to 
bring  It  into  being."  (Source:  Business  Week 
editorial,  Sept.  13, 1970.  p.  134.) 

The  editors  of  the  New  York  Times  seem  to 
agree:  "The  case  for  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  present  mlniscule  expenditure  on  this 
reaeaurch  (fusion)  seems  compelling  .  .  ." 
(Source:  NTT  editorial  July  31,  1970). 

After  President  Nixon's  energy  message, 
which  gave  llpservice  to  fusion  and  solar 
energies  but  which  gave  all  the  dollars  to 
nuclear  fission.  The  Washington  Post  edl- 
tan  wrote:  "We  wish  the  President  had  put 
the  same  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a 
Tualon  reactor  that  he  did  on  the  breeders 
...  we  hope  that  Congress  will  examine  this 
project  with  an  eye  toward  increasing  (fu- 
sion) funding  if  more  money  can  be  spent 
usefully  at  this  time."  (Source:  W.  Pott 
editorial,  June  9, 1971.)  Just  3  months  earlier. 
Washington  Post  editors  bad  written  that 
fusion  "would  be  such  a  boon  to  mankind 
that  the  United  States  could  make  no  greater 
contribution    than    to    commit    whatever 
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resources  are  needed  to  bring  It  into  exist- 
ence." (Source:  W.  Post  editorial.  Mar.  11, 
1971.)  

THE  rUBIOM  BTTDGCT  PICTUaX 

I  repeat:  iinlsan  we  ^m^mA  the  ABC  autho- 
rization now  before  us,  there  will  be  a  1% 
reduction  in  the  fusion  effort  in  the  coming 
year. 

To  his  everlasting  credit,  ABC  chairman 
Glenn  Seaborg  fought  this  year  to  prevent 
even  deeper  cuts  In  our  fusion  program.  On 
May  13th,  he  personally  asked  some  clearly 
unsympathetic  committee  members  to  raise 
the  fiscal  1973  operating  budget  for  fusion 
from  938  million,  which  was  the  initial  ad- 
mlnUtration  request  in  February,  to  »39.8 
million.  I  would  like  to  quote  some  remarks 
from  that  May  13th  hearing: 

Representative  Hosmxk.  "This  is  a  rather 
opportunistic  stab  at  getting  some  money 
when  the  subject  is  popular." 

Senator  PAsrosB.  "That  is  the  point.  The 
environmentalists  have  been  saying  'stop 
your  reactor  program  and  get  Into  thermo- 
nuclear control'  (fusion).  I  am  wondering 
if  there  are  any  politics  in  this  (request  for 
additional  ntoney)  or  if  there  is  scientific 
Judgment." 

Dr.  SKABoac.  "I  think  that  we  should  in- 
crease our  effort  in  fusion  ...  on  the  possi- 
bility that  we  might  be  able  to  bring  it  in 
faster  than  some  have  testified." 

R^>re8entatlTe  Holitiku).  "I  personally  do 
not  believe  fusion  should  be  escalated  to  the 
point  where  It  In  any  way  detracts  from  the 
lugent  work  that  we  need  to  do  on  the  fast 
(fission)  breeder." 

Dr.  McDahixi,  (ABC  IXrector  of  Research) . 
"The  total  manpower  in  the  (fusion)  pro- 
gram will  be  less  even  with  this  amendment 
than  it  is  during  the  current  fiscal  year." 

Lei  me  put  any  figiu'es  we  will  discuss  to- 
day about  fusion  into  perH>ectlve: 

Table;  Heeent  history  o/  fusion  funding 
Fiscal  1969:  Operating  expenses.  $36,776,000 
Fiscal  1970: 

Admin,  request,  operating  ex- 
penses   37,800,000 

JCAB    recommendation 37,800,000 

Fiscal  1971 : 

Admin,  request,  operating  ex- 
penses        39,610,000 

Equipment  and  building 1, 940,  000 

JCAB  recommendation,  oper- 
ating expenses >  38. 610. 000 

Equipment  and  btiilding 1,940,000 

Appropriation,   operating  ex- 
penses — '38,610,000 

Equipment  and  buUding 1,940,000 

Fiscal  1973:  Administrative  re- 
quest, Feb.  1971 : 

Operating  expenses 38,000,000 

Equipment  and  buUdlng 3,240,000 

Augmented  Admin,  request. 
May  13,  1971  and  reiterated 
in  Nixon's  energy  message 
June  4,  1971:  additional  91.8 
million  for  operating  exp. 

Operating  expenses,  new  total  >  39. 800, 000 

Equipment  and  building  (?)  ..  3, 400,  000 
JCAE  recommendation: 

Operating  expenses(?) 

Equipment  and  bullding(7) 

'  The  JCAE  explained  Its  cut  in  requested 
fusion  funds  for  Fiscal  1971  this  way:  "The 
Committee  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  CTR  research  (controlled  thermonuclear 
research-fusion)  and  the  tremendous  Impact 
a  successful  fusion  reactor  will  have  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind  .  .  .  However,  the 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  with  more 
discipline  in  allocating  funds  .  .  .  substantial 
progress  can  be  effected  at  a  funding  level 
of  928,610,000  which  is  91  million  below  the 
amoimt  requested."  (Source:  JCAB  Report 
91-852,  May  11,  1970). 

In  fact,  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
JCAE,  which  represented  a  3%  increase  ovtx 
Fiscal  1970  dollars,  meant  a  net  reduction  in 
the  fusion  program,  due  to  Infiatlon. 


>In  June  1970,  the  Hoiise  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  expressed  Its  disapproval  of  the 
cut:  "The  Committee  has  long  been  con- 
cerned at  the  slow  pace  of  the  development 
of  this  (fusion)  program  which.  If  success- 
ful, could  be  the  answer  to  the  energy  prob- 
lems facing  the  nation  and  the  world  . . .  The 
Committee  hopes  that  future  budget  sub- 
missions will  make  more  adequate  provision 
for  acceleration  of  this  research  and  devel- 
opment effort."  (Source:  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Report  for  Public  Works, 
No.  91-1319.). 

■This  augmented  Administration  request 
for  Fiscal  1973  represents  a  dollar  increase 
of  less  than  1%  over  its  request  for  Fiscal 
1971: 
Fiscal  1971  request— 929,610,000. 
Fiscal  1972  request — 929,800,000. 
With  a  57o  infiatlon  factor,  the  net  result 
is  a  redxiction  of  4%   in  the  request,  com- 
pared with  the  Fiscal  1971  request  (NOT  com- 
pared with  the  Fiscal  1971  appropriation) . 

The  augmented  Administration  request  for 
Fiscal  1972  (939,800,000)  represents  a  doUar 
Increase  of  4%  compared  with  what  Con- 
gress/JCAE  actuaUy  gave  fusion  last  year 
(928,610,000).  But  With  a  6%  Inflation  fac- 
tor, the  net  result  is  stUl  a  reduction  at  1% 
In  the  fvislon  program.  This  fact  is  refiected 
in  Dr.  McDanlel's  statement  about  cutting 
manpower  (see  page  19  of  this  paper). 

(Note. — The  May  13th  request  to  the  JCAE 
is  the  one  referred  to  in  Nixon's  energy  mes- 
sage June  4th.  The  Administration  has  re- 
quested only  one  increase  since  January 
1971,  not  two.) 

Table:  Comparison  fusion  and  fission  fund- 
ing— Tax  dollars 
Total   fusion   funding:    Since 
inoepUon  (1952) ,  official  fig- 
ure      —     9460,000,000 

Total  funding  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants:  (Ught  water 
reactors)  since  inception 
(about  1953  in  earnest) ,  of- 
ficial    figure 3,000,000,000 

Plus  a  917  bUlion  investment 
by  private  industry.  Breed- 
ers not  Included. 
Total      funding      plu*-nlum 
breeder  to  1970:  Estimate  in 

in  the  press.. 1,000,000,000 

Additional  govenunent  breed- 
er funding:  Between  1970- 
84,  official  figure 3,000,000,000 

Estimated  fiscal  1972  budget  consumed  by 
civiUan  nuclear  power — fission 

MilUon 

Civilian  reactor  development .—>  9877 

Regulation    13 

Biology  and  medicine '75 

TYaUiing,  educ,  info *8 

Total  - 471 

>Thls  figure  includes  the  additional  977 
million  asked  by  President  Nixon  (June  4, 
1971)  for  the  breeder  this  year  above  his 
original  9139  mllUon  request  (January). 

The  breeder  spending  for  Fiscal  1973  will 
be:  Research  and  development,  9130,000.000; 
demonstration  plant,  86,000,000 — of  which 
936  million  may  have  already  been  author- 
ized in  previous  years  and  therefore  no*:  to  be 
found  in  the  Fiscal  1973  authorization  legis- 
lation. 

'The  full  biology  and  medicine  budget 
Fiscal  1973  Is  994.530,000.  The  program  would 
be  unnecessary  If  there  were  no  threat  of 
nuclear  pollution  I  Furthermore,  NIH — not 
AEC — would  be  doing  the  research  under 
normal  circumstances. 

'The  full  information/public  relations/ 
scholarship  budget  te  913,316,000;  allow  haU 
for  military  activities. 

With  the  exciting  new  breakthroughs  in 
fusion,  it  passes  sU  understanding  that  the 
effort  in  fusion  will  be  actually  reduced  this 
year  unless  we  amend  the  AEC  authorization 
now  before  us. 


Would  we  dream  of  reducing  our  effort  In 
cancer  research  in  the  face  of  some  fabu- 
lous progress?  Iiet  us  not  commit  such  a 
folly  with  regard  to  fusion,  which  has  such 
a  momentous  contribution  to  make  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  this  nation  and  of  all 
mankind, 

How  does  It  happen  that  a  poorer  nation — 
Russia — Is  devoting  about  three  times  more 
manpower  to  fusion  research  than  we  are? 
(Sources:  W.  Post,  6  July  1970;  W.  Post, 
27  AprU  1971;  Evening  Star,  March  11,  1971). 

KITBCT    OF   THIS    AMKMDSCXirr 

How    can    the    fusion    program    expand 
quickly? 
Ill  suggest  a  way: 

After  existing  AEC  fusion  projects  take 
the  funds  they  need  so  badly,  the  remainder 
of  the  new  funds  should  be  spent  inducing 
physics  students,  and  a  few  thousand  un- 
employed sclenttsta  and  engineers,  to  apply 
their  brainpower  freshly  and  without  pre- 
conceptions to  the  problem  of  creating  prac- 
tical fusion  power. 

For  Instance,  a  major  effort  Is  needed  Just 
on  direct-conversion  systems  which  can  pro- 
duce electricity  right  from  electrically 
charged  plasmas  without  the  Inefficient  and 
thermally  poUutlng  steam  cycles — to  say 
nothing  of  engineering  required  on  the  fuel- 
mjectlon  systems  which  wiU  be  a  vital  de- 
terminant of  fusion  efficiency.  Manunoth 
magnets  need  to  be  engineered.  These  efforts, 
and  many  many  more  which  are  already 
known  to  l>e  needed,  could  begin  now  II 
nxoney  were  available. 

When  we  notice  that  some  of  the  heist  and 
most  original  ideas  in  solar  electricity  are 
coming  from  scientists  in  disciplines  almost 
unrelated  to  solar  energy,  such  as  optics  and 
organic  chemistry,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
massive  influx  of  fresh  ideas  Into  the  fusion 
program  could  produce  exciting  progress. 
Presently,  there  are  only  about  300  scientists 
in  the  country  working  in  the  fusion  pro- 
gram. We  fool  oxxrselves  if  we  beUeve  we  are 
moving  the  fusion  program  forward  with 
anything  approaching  maximum  speed. 

I  cannot  help  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
people  who  wall  and  lament  about  the  so- 
called  energy  problem,  but  who  hesitate  to 
support  fusion  with,  let's  say,  three  thousand 
brains  out  of  our  labor  force  of  80  million 
Americans.  We  are  surely  not  short  of  brain- 
power looking  for  useful  employment.  An 
Increase  of  967  mlUion  in  the  fusion  program 
might  Just  result  in  a  decrease  in  welfare 
rolls  somewhere. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  reverberations 
from  tripling  the  fusion  effort  would  favM'- 
ably  affect  the  research  climate  in  many  other 
fields.  A  vote  of  confidence  from  the  Congress 
in  a  peaceful,  humanitarian,  undasslfled  ef- 
fort like  fusion  would  be  a  significant  sign 
to  people  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out,  or 
being  forced  out,  of  scientific  work. 

PresenUy  we  are  spending  about  lit  per 
person  per  year  on  fusion  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

When — in  the  race  between  population 
growth  and  ecological  ruin  of  the  plant — 
the  t>enefits  of  fusion  could  be  so  enormous 
for  this  country  and  for  all  mankind,  I  be- 
lieve all  our  constituents  would  want  us  to 
bet  a  few  cents  more  to  win,  place,  or  show 
on  the  fusion  entry. 

One  of  the  world's  leading  fusion  experts. 
Dr.  Richard  Poet,  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  in  California,  attending  a  meet- 
ing at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
April  26,  1971.  stated  his  opinion  that  United 
States'  spending  on  fusion  ^ould  be  in- 
creased to  960.000,0000  or  980.000.000  per  year 
now,  and  climb  to  9100.000.000  per  year 
within  the  next  five  years.  (Source:  W.  Post. 
AprU  37,  1971,  p3) . 

An  increase  to  960.000,000  a  year  is  also 
requested  by  Dr.  Robert  O.  Mills  of  the 
Princeton  Plasma  Phyaica  Laboratory: 

"It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  rate  at  which 
progress  is  being  made  is  now  limited  by 
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iMtdgetuy  conatralnts.  Aa  tbe  prtxMslpia 
•toxnldlng  MoA  on  tbe  ro«d  to  a  suooenful 
(foitoa)  rwctor,  namely  tb«  \mA  ot  •dequste 
]4aam  oooflxtement.  mhoc  to  be  ta  tbe 
pvooeBB  of  being  >iinnoanted,  the  ei^xil- 
mental  progrmm  tenda  to  more  toward  larger 
derloes.  Wltb  tbe  static  budget  tbat  Is  aTail- 
»b]«  for  the  (fusion)  program.  It  Is  In^^xie- 
slble  for  the  rarlous  laboratoflea  to  under- 
take slnraltaneoasly  large  projects,  and  the 
dectalona  on  which  onea  to  fund  flrart  require 
careful  oonsldecmtlon  at  all  points  ot  view 
to  make  sure  that  the  funds  are  being  dis- 
tributed In  the  moat  beneficial  manner  for 
the  program  as  a  whole.  As  a  result  of  these 
very  careful  conalderatlons,  the  review  and 
approval  time  becomes  quite  long,  so  that 
not  only  are  fewer  than  the  optimum  large 
projects  fandMl,  but  there  are  eaoeaalve  de- 
laya  la  getting  the  project  underway.  This 
double  problem  would  be  much  Improved  by 
an  tnczeaaa  In  the  budget  between  50  and 
100  percent."  (Soruoe:  Letter  to  Sinclair, 
AprU  2.  1»71). 

What  thU  amendment  does;  5J%  increase 
like  the  breeder;  total  $43.77  mOUon. 

The  admlnlatratlon  has  asked  for  a  53% 
Incraaae  over  laM  year  in  the  plutonlum 
btaadtir  raaaarcb — ^from  985  million  In  fiscal 
1871  to  tiao  mUllon  In  fiscal  1872. 

This  amendment  would  give  equal  treat- 
ment to  fusion  by  Increasing  fusion  research 
58%  OTcr  last  year— from  •38.810,000  to 
•43.770,000. 

Ik  la  Ineomprehensible  to  acknowledge  the 
obvious  advantages  of  fusion  over  flsalon, 
while  giving  all  the  dollars  to  fission. 

isBT  coMmuuNs  FUSION  AND  nasioif  cBsa- 


Fnsion 

1.  Cheap,  safe  fuel  such  as  seawater  (deu- 
terium ) .  lithium,  helium, 

2.  Little  or  no  radioactivity. 

3.  mheroktly  safe  anywhere. 

4.  Potentially  90%  efltcient;  no  thermal 
pollution. 

6.  Potential  for  fusion  torch  solving  the 
aolld  waste  recycling  problem. 

6.  No  fissionable  material  which  could  be 
diverted  for  prollferatiou  of  atomic-bombs. 

^IssioM,  breeder  or  conventional 
1.  Fueled  by  plutonlum,  the  moat  danger- 
ous aubetance  known  to  man. 

a.  Immense  radioactive  legacy  for  our  de- 
acendanta. 

5.  Inherently  dangerous  anywhere. 

4.  Only  33-40%  efficient;  tremendous  ther- 
mal pollution. 

6.  Potential  for  permanently  poisoning  the 
planet,  and  massive  Increasee  in  cancer,  ge- 
netic mutations,  mental  retardation,  deform- 
ities, and  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

6.  ProbabQlty  of  atomic-bomb  proliferation, 
and  growth  of  plutonium  black-market. 

7.  Vulnerability  to  sabotage,  attack,  earth- 
quakes, accidents,  whoae  oonaequenoes  could 
praetleally  bring  this  country  to  tta  knees, 
and  Impair  tta  national  aeeorlty. 

8.  Massive  Increase  in  security  i-t**^^*  to 
prevent  plutonlum  thefts  and  sabotage. 

If  we  take  a  5%  infiatlon  factor  into  ac- 
eount.  the  administration  la  Increasing  the 
breeder  effort  48%  in  fiscal  1872  while  de- 
ereaxtng  the  fution  effort  by  1%. 

It  is  clear  from  testimony  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  Bpeeches 
elsewhere,  that  breeder  reitctors  look  like  a 
poor  investment — both  for  tax-payvrs  and  for 
private  investors — If  fusion  reactors  are  go- 
ing to  come  along  only  6,  10.  or  18  years  later 
and  make  breeders  obsolete.  (Dlscuased  on 
page  6  of  this  paper) . 

We  must  all  faoe  a  poUtical  fact  of  life: 
If  fusion  could  be  delayed,  the  breeders 
would  look  like  a  more  attracttve  tnvastment. 

We  must  take  extreme  care,  starting  today, 
that  fusion  Is  not  delayed  In  order  to  help 
Joatlfy  th*  breeder  program.  (See  BoUfieM'a 
remark,  quoted  iMra  on  page  19) . 


Tba  advamtagea  of  fusion  over  the  l>reeder 
are  acknowledged  by  ev<(ryone.  Let's  pay  fu- 
sion more  tliaa  Mp  aei  ilce.  Common  aenae 
and  a  decent  regard  for  our  deaoendanta 
argue  for  an  ooceleratfon  of  the  fasi<m  ef- 
fort. 

I  would  Uke  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Herman  Foatma.  Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Fusion  Program.  With  great  honesty,  and 
probably  inadvertent  poignancy,  he  says  that 
while  augmented  ftmdlng  for  fusion  wtnild 
not  ffttarantee  Its  success,  the  lack  of  aug- 
mented funding  "would  be  a  guarantee  of 
faUure."  (Source:  Letter  to  Sinclair,  April 
20, 1871). 

Let  us  not  guarantee  faUure.  The  Idea  is 
revolting.  Let  us  support  sucoeaa.  Let  us 
vote  for  this  Increase  in  the  fusion  budget. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Gross,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  mechanical  engineering 
at  CoIumbl;\  University,  wrote  to  one  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  as  follows  on  March  IS, 
1971: 

"The  American  people  should  have  a 
choice  of  power  forms  In  the  futtire  ...  I 
know  of  no  other  scientific  achievement  that 
would  have  greater  and  more  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly the  cities,  than  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion 
power  production.  The  breeders  produce 
radioactive  ashes  which,  once  made,  are 
Inherited  by  future  generations  and  there  is 
no  way  In  which  these  ashes  can  be  de- 
stroyed: They  must  be  stored  in  the  ground. 
Fusion  has  essentially  no  such  problem.  Birt 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  control  fusion.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  this  research  area  is  preg- 
nant, that  success  la  near,  and  the  next  few 
years  are  particularly  Important  ...  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  about  ten  million 
dollars  for  the  controlled  fusion  program 
would  have  a  very  substantial  healthy 
effect  .  .  ."  (Source:  Letter  March  15,  1971, 
to  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts.) 

What  does  tbe  amount  810  million  rep- 
resent? 

It  represents  only  a  nickel  per  person  in 
the  United  Statea,  but  to  the  determined 
and  tenacious  men  In  fusion  research,  it 
could  mean  the  difference  between  frustra- 
tion and  success.  To  all  human  beings.  It 
could  means  abundant  energy  and  liberation 
from  the  legacy  of  undlsposable  radioactive 
garbage  produced  by  nuclear  fission  plants. 

This  Government  gives  away  410  million 
for  far  less  lofty  reasons  than  energy  re- 
search. For  Instance,  the  Government  gives 
away  •lO  million  per  year  in  lost  revenue  by 
tax  deferrals  to  shipping  companies.  And 
another  $10  million  In  revenue  lost  by  not 
taxing  Income  earned  by  Individuals  In  U.S. 
Possessions.  (Source:  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, June  4,  1971,  from  U.S.  Treasury 
figures.) 

I  vrould  like  to  compare  the  fusion  budget 
with  the  fission  budget  this  year. 

Unless  we  amend  the  ABC  authorization, 
nuclear  power  plants — fission — will  require 
about  8450  million  AJBC  dollars.  (Figures  are 
on  page  22  of  thla  paper.) 

Fission  requirea  more  than  additional  re- 
search and  development,  for  which  about 
$877  million  is  budgeted.  Fission  also  re* 
quires  Improvement  of  our  uranlimi  enrich- 
ment  facilities,  regulation,  safeguards,  medi- 
cal research  on  radiation  damage,  and  public 
relations. 

The  fission  total  for  fiscal  1972  alone 
eomea  to  at  least  8450  million — which  is 
equal  to  the  ASC's  entire  investment  In 
fusion  over  the  last  20  years. 

When  we  compare  the  advantages  of  fu- 
sion and  the  dangers  at  -flsalon.  it  is  very 
difficult  to  Justify  a  continuation  of  thla 
imbalaaea... 

■varyone  agraea  ttiat  lack  of  money  today 
is  delaying  fu^on. 

ElthMT  we  brieve  In  fusion  and  In  ttie  tm- 
portanoe  of  eoologloally  sound  energy  for  the 
fnttuw--«r  we  do  not.  If  we  do^  Hmo  •!• 


million  Increaae  for  fusion.  In  the  light  of 
the  recent  progiuea  in  fusion  reseanti,  is 
modest  indeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment. 

mat  ■amiAraa  voa  rvmton 

Alfven:  Less  than  a  decade  to  prove  feasi- 
bility: depends  on  budget. 

Furth  (Princeton) :  feasibUity  before  1980; 
practical  fusion  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Drummond  (Univ.  of  Texas):  V^aslblUty 
In  the  "Texas  Tokamk"  this  year  or  next. 

van  Atta  (UlL) :  feasibility  by  1977  if  we 
get  the  Inidget  now. 

R.  Post  (LRL) :  political  realities  have  kept 
fusltMi  funding  sutlc  since  1881. 

Feasibility  proven  in  6  years,  if  we  get  the 
budget  NOW. 

Oough-Sastlund  (ABC) :  Large  i»ototype 
fusion  plant  in  as  little  as  10  yean,  depend- 
ing on  the  budget.  Large  part  of  the  pro- 
gram now  spent  in  trymg  to  reduce  the  coat 
of  proving  feasibUity  I 

Grove  and  Dawaon  (Princeton) :  Feasi- 
bility by  1875:  If  so,  prototype  fusion  plant 
by  1980. 

OotUieb  (Princeton) :  Feasibility  in  the 
1970's;  then  full-sized  fusion  plant  IS  years 
later. 

The  first  fusion  tiectrldty  In  1980^ 

Washington  Post  report:  Concensus  is 
feasibility  by  1978. 

Hlrsch  (AEC) :  Points  out  why  the  engi- 
neering wont  take  as  long  to  develop  for  fu- 
sion as  it  did  for  fission.  Predicts  feasibUity 
between  197&-1978,  and  first  commercial  fu- 
sion plants  ready  between  1990-2000  "depwad- 
Ing  on  funding  and  technical  developments." 

Dr.  Teller  (Lawrence  Rad  Lab)  :  Commer- 
cial fusion  by  1990  or  sooner.  If  we  start 
doubling  or  tripling  the  budget  now. 

Evening  Star  report:  Russians  expect  pro- 
totype fusion  plants  producing  electricity 
within  10-20  years. 

Hlbe  (Los  Alamos) :  "WeTe  on  our  way." 

Postma  (Oak  Ridge) :  After  feastbiUty,  30 
years  tar  engineering. 

Pease  (Culham) :  feasibility  by  1980. 

Myers  (LRL) :  Economic  f vision  power  on 
the  grids  In  1980's  or  1900's,  depending  on 
tbe  budget. 

Siegel  (KMS) :  "Fusion  can  certainly  be 
solved  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  govern- 
ment experts  say." 

Seaborg  (ABC) :  "I've  been  saying  the  year 
2000  ...  for  a  large,  economic,  oMnmercial 
fusion  reactor." 

JCAE  Report  (41);  Commercial  fusion  by 
1995-41008   (25  or  36  years  away). 

Chet  Holifleld:  ( JCAB) :  Fusion  Is  30-10 
years  away  (May  13,  1071). 

Pastore  (JCAE  May  13  hearing) :  Fusion  is 
40-50  years  away. 

DOLLAK  HXEDS  FOR  rUSION 

Oough  and  Eastlund  (AEC) :  "At  present, 
the  main  factor  limiting  the  rate  of  prepress 
toward  fusion  power  is  financial." 

Aleven  (Unlv  Calif) :  A  real  commitment 
would  bring  us  fusion  faster  than  Apollo 
brought  us  to  the  Moon. 

Myers  (LRL) :  "If  fusion  power  is  to  come 
In  the  1980's,  it  would  require  the  National 
Goal  type  support  which  took  us  to  the 
moon  in  the  lOOO's.  It  would  also  require  sig- 
nificant modification  of  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor plan  upon  which  the  VS.  has  em- 
barked. .  .  .  We  are  proposing  a  preliminary 
(fusion)  engineering  program  to  the  AEC. 
Tliere  are  many  tasks  which  need  to  be  done. 
Most  of  them  could  start  right  now  with 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds." 

Hiraeh  (ABC) :  A  lot  ot  money  would  do  a 
lot  of  good.  We  eould  triple  the  budget  and 
not  waste  anything. 

Tellar:  Btroagly  advocates  aomewhat 
gradually  doubling  or  tripling  of  budge*. 

Grove  (Princeton) :  We  know  exactly  what 
needa  doing,  but  funda  are  not  available  to 
dolt. 
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van  Atta  (LRL) :  The  effort  required  to 
prove  feasibility  is  far  greater  than  we  shall 
be  able  to  provide  within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  budget  (June  1970) . 

Osbom  (Univ.  Michigan) :  Fusion  needs  a 
"massive"  and  "drastic"  budget  increase. 

Richard  Post  (LRL) :  We  should  increase 
the  fusion  budget  to  850  or  •60-mlUlon  per 
year  NOW. 

MUls  (Princeton) :  We  shotild  increase 
fusion  funding  by  50% -100%  NOW. 

Gross  (Columbia  Unlv) :  810  million  more 
for  fusion  would  have  a  substantial,  healthy 
effect  on  progress. 

Postma  (Oak  Ridge) :  Lack  of  augmented 
funding  "would  be  a  guarantee  of  failure". 

Seaborg  (AEC) :  We  should  increase  our 
effcwt  In  fusion  on  the  possibility  that  we 
might  be  able  to  bring  it  in  faster. 

Kdltolals  in  Business  Week.  N.Y.  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Wall  Street  Jovimal. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amedmnent  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXNBKXirr  NO.  ass 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  with  respect  to  solar 
electricity,  asking  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  the  chairman  has  assured 
me  that,  since  this  is  plowing  new 
ground,  he  will  hold  hearings  on  it,  and 
I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  testify.  I 
am  satisfied  with  that  assurance,  and 
I  expect  to  encourage  scientists  to  come 
before  the  committee  and  make  a  new 
case  for  the  encouragement  of  solar  en- 
ergy. So  my  amendment  No.  258  will 
not  be  called  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  my  fact  sheet  and 
a  lett^  from  Dr.  Hannes  Alfven,  1970 
Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  and    letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
TvtmaKi  ram.  Solab  ELccraicirr 

WHAT    TRK     AMKNDICZNT     PSOPOSES 

Title  n  of  HJl.  9388  amends  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  permit  the  ABC  to  undertake 
woik  in  non-nuclear  sources  of  clean  en- 
ergy. This  amendment,  which  makes  use  of 
TiUe  n,  direcu  the  AEC  to  spend  83,000,000 
during  Fiscal  1872  on  solar  energy.  The 
amendment  would  fund  about  75  peoide  (out 
of  an  American  work  force  of  80  million  peo- 
ple) to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  electricity 
on  earth  fnxn  sunlight. 

WRT  aoLAB  XLacTaicrrrT 
The  sun  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  safe, 
free,  and  poUution-free  "fuel",  and  further- 
more, man  already  knows  to  turn  sunlight 
Into  electricity.  We  have  been  doing  It  re- 
liably In  the  space  program  for  10  years.  We 
could  do  it  on  earth,  too.  (For  a  documented 
discussion  of  solar  energy,  please  see  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  July  8,  pp.  24010-24023.) 
We  know  how  to  store  the  sun's  energy  for 
nights  and  dark  days,  and  how  to  deliver  it 
over  long  distances. 

Enormous  land  areas  In  the  arid  parts  of 
the  United  Statea  are  low  productive  regions. 
Many  thousands  of  square  milea  could  be 
made  highly  productive  by  "harvesting"  a 
crop  of  electrlcty  power  for  sale.  In  fact, 
sunshine  harvested  from  Just  1  %  of  the  land 
area  of  the  oontlnental  United  Statea  oould 
generate  enough  tf  ectrldty  to  meet  the  na- 
ion's  entire  eleetrloal  power  demand  in  1990 
(estimated  at  8.8  trOllon  kwh/year);  that 
statement  Is  based  on  the  present  7%  con- 


version efficiency  of  aolar  ceUa,  although  we 
already  achieve  14%  efficiency  m  the  lab,  and 
expect  20%  soon.  Another  proposition,  tislng 
solar  collectors  instead  of  vA»x  cells,  would 
require  only  8%  of  the  nation's  deaerta  to 
meet  the  projected  electrical  demands  In 
1900. 

These  are  "ot  "ple-ln-the-aky"  dreams. 
The  techniques  are  known.  What  Is  required 
to  produce  operating  system  is  money. 

TBS   KCONOMICS 

People  who  say  that  solar  electricity  is  not 
"economic"  at  "not  competitive"  fall  to  note 
that  it  took  over  82  billion  in  government  de- 
velopment subsidy,  government-fixed  fuel 
prices,  and  removal  of  llabUity  for  public 
injury,  to  make  nuclear  fission  look  "eco- 
nomic" and  "competitive."  Now  the  govern- 
ment is  asking  for  about  •2'^  billion  oddi- 
tional  tax-dollars  to  make  the  breeder  re- 
actor commercially  attractive. 

It  oould  be  argued  that  the  crucial  gap 
(besides  safety)  between  nuclear  electricity 
and  solar  electricity  is  the  multl-bllllon  dol- 
lar govemnxent  subsidy  for  nuclear  electric- 
ity. 

The  government  has  spent  zero  dollars  to- 
ward the  development  of  large-scale  solar 
electrical  generating  plants.  The  only  gov- 
ernment support  for  solar  electricity  has 
been  in  NASA,  and  that  was  for  smaU-scale. 
specialised  applications;  Dr.  Warren  DonneUy 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  estimates 
tbe  total  NASA  investment  in  solar  energy 
during  Fiscal  1871  was  (2.8  mUUon. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  lament  an  aUeged  con- 
flict between  energy  and  the  environment 
when  we  have  Ignored  our  most  obvious 
source  of  natural  energy. 

Fission  and  Fusion  Reactobs 
In  the  long  nm  fossil  fuels  cannot  satisfy 
the  rising  energy  demand  in  the  world.  There 
are  only  three  sources  of  energy  known  which 
are  sufflclentJy  powerful. 

(a)  Solar  energy 

(b)  Fusion  energy 

(c)  Fission  energy 
The  first  one  is  completely  pollusion-free, 

the  second  one  almost  pollution-free.  The 
third  one  is  necessarily  combined  with  pro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  radioactive 
poisonous  elements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  dangers  associated  with 
the  fission  energy  have  not  received  neces- 
sary attention.  Whether  the  pollution  caused 
by  fission  reactors  In  normal  operation  is  be- 
low a  safe  level  or  not  is  a  controversial  mat- 
ter. If  a  reactor  goes  out  of  control,  the  con- 
sequences may  be  terrible.  Even  if  extreme 
safety  precautions  are  taken,  the  large  quan- 
tities of  radioactive  material  in  them  con- 
stitute a  permanent  danger.  For  example,  In 
periods  of  political  or  social  unrest,  sabotage 
against  reactors  may  cause  catastrophes.  Fur- 
thermore, in  a  full  scale  fission  programme, 
the  radioactive  waste  will  soon  become  so 
enormous  that  a  total  poisoning  of  our  planet 
Is  possible.  Under  such  conditions  safety  mar- 
gins which  are  acceptable  in  other  fields,  are 
Inadequate.  It  is  not  evident  whether  the 
waste  problem  can  be  solved  In  a  satisfactory 
way. 

If  solar  energy  or  fusion  energy  were  avail- 
able now  at  comparable  cost  no  one  would 
use  fission  energy  (for  peaceful  purposes). 
Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  case.  Solar 
energy  is  available  but  at  prohibitive  cost. 
However,  there  are  new  interesting  solar 
energy  projects  which  should  be  examined 
carefully. 

Concerning  the  fusion  energy,  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  no  fundamental  ob- 
stacle Is  likely  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
a  fusion  reactor  but  there  are  a  niusber  of 
difficult  scientific  and  technical  problems 
which  must  be  solved.  There  is  much  spoeoim.' 
tion  about  how  much  time  is  needed  to  aolve 
theae  problems,  but  it  is  Just  aa  much  a  quea- 
tion  of  how  much  effort  has  to  be  spent. 


In  ray  opinion  a  adntton  of  the  fusion 
proMem  Is  leaa  dlatant  today  than  the  Moon 
waa  when  the  ApoUo  projaot  ataitad.  This 
means  that  if  a  n>ti«ii«i  effort  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  ApoUo  programme  wue  made, 
the  fusion  energy  would  be  available  In  a 
comparable  time.  If  this  is  achieved,  the  fis- 
sion reactor,  e^iecially  the  teeeder,  will  be  of 
interest  only  as  a  danger  which  must  be 
eliminated  as  soon  as  poaalble. 

The  views  expressed  here  are  shared  by 
many  competent  physicists.  They  are  basic- 
ally different  from  thoee  on  which  the  pres- 
ent policy  is  based.  An  important  decision 
about  the  future  energ;y  poUcy  of  the  USA — 
and  the  whole  world — should  not  be  made 
until  a  thorough  discussion  has  taken  place 
involving  advocates  for  all  the  three  different 
alternatives  for  solving  the  energy  problem. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Relative  to  the  next 
amendment  I  had,  which  was  tmeoA- 
ment  No.  257,  to  change  the  Price-An- 
derson Act,  I  can  appreciate — and  am 
the  first  to  awredate — that  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  goes  to  the  core  of 
the  course  that  the  Nation  has  adopted 
in  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  and  that  it 
is  a  complex  issue.  Again,  tbe  chairman 
has  assured  me  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  the  subject 
at  an  early  date.  I  will  testify  and  will 
secure  adequate  testimony  to  come  be- 
fore ttie  committee.  So  here  again  I  win 
not  call  up  the  amendment,  on  the  as- 
surance from  the  chairman  that  we  will 
have  hearings  at  an  early  date  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  when  the  Sen- 
ator says  "at  an  early  date."  that  is 
consonant,  of  course,  with  all  our  other 
responsibiiities.  The  Senator  knows  how 
busy  we  are. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  The  word  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
good  enough  for  me.  If  he  says  that  we 
will  have  a  hearing,  I  will  rest  with  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  soon  as  It  is 
convoilent. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Whatever  qualifications 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wishes  to  place  on  it.  I  accept 
them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  make  that  assurance 
to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Very  good. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  call  up 
amendment  No.  257.  or  amendment  No. 
259,  which  ts  on  another  fimdamental 
dilemma  this  Nation  has,  amendment 
No.  259  would  establish  new  and  different 
methods  to  unravel  scientific  disagree- 
ment on  matters  involving  public  policy. 
Here  again,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  indicated  that  we  can  have  a 
hearing  on  it,  and  he  has  done  so  very 
graciously.  I  would  not  be  averse  to 
coupling  the  two  hearings  together  that 
have  been  mentioned  to  bring  forth  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
bring  forth  scientists  who  can  testify  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  this  course  of  action 
in  imdertaUng  our  technological 
activities,  I  think  a  net  plus  would  ac- 
crue not  only  to  the  Senate  but  also  to 
the  Nation. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  we  will  have  an 
early  hesoing,  whatever  qualifications  he 
chooses  to  make,  I  shall  be  satisfied  and 
for  that  reason  do  not  call  up  this 
amendmait;  but  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  the  fact  sheets  I  have  prepared 
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oa  tbe  Piiee-AndmoD  Act,  mnd  alao  on 
fundinc  for  %  nudcar  laf cly  imiiixy,  be 
iMUitod  in  tbe  Raooso,  vitb  the  under- 
staadJov  that  we  wlU  bave  earty 
heaiingn. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou,  as  follows: 

Hit.  B388,  AKKKMoatT  No.  367.  JuLT  U71: 

CHAJMUfO   THX   PmiCS-AMBBBSOM    ACT 

TlilB  anMndment  woold  unmtd  tbe  Atomle 
Knargy  Act  of  19M  by  mating  slgnlfleant 
clwxigM  In  tb«  Prtoe>AiMlenoB  Aet,  ••  pn>- 
poMd  by  8.  18B5  which  mm  IntroduoMl  Into 
the  Semite  on  May  istb. 

■XA90HS  FOB  CHAMGB 

The  PHee-Andanon  Act.  which  was  paaieil 
In  1967  for  ten  yean  explicitly  "To  encourage 
the  deyrtopment  of  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Indua- 
try",  la  obaoleta  In  1*71. 

When  Priee-ABdanoo  waa  flnt  pa  wart  and 
then  renewed  (1M6).  utUlty  repreaenUttwa 
teatlfled  that  they  would  build  no  nudear 
power  planta  U  they  had  to  etand  fully  liable 
for  accidents. 

The  Prloe-Anderaon  Act  aet  the  limit  for 
public  liability  at  9660  million  per  nuclear 
accident,  regaidleai  of  tbe  stae  of  the  real 
damage,  which  could  exceed  97  MUVm  per  ac- 
ddant  aeeordlng  to  the  Atomic  Xnergy  Oom- 
»"««■*""■ — July  1»70.  In  addition,  the  Priee- 
Anderaon  Act  sUpulates  that  about  80% 
of  that  Weo  mlUion  Is  paid  to  tbe  Injured 
parties  by  tbe  taz-payera,  not  by  tbe  ABC 
license-bolder. 

In  1966,  H.  W.  Tount,  Tlce  president  of 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance,  teatlfled  before 
the  JCAE:  "It  Is  a  reasonable  question  of 
public  policy  as  to  whether  a  hazard  of  this 
magnitude  sbould  be  permitted.  If  It  aotually 
exists .  .  .  there  Is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  amount  of  damage  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty  wo\iId  be  worth  the  possible  benefit  ac- 
cruing from  atomic  development.** 

As  millions  of  magaslne  readers  know  from 
nationwide  utility  adrertlaements.  the  elec- 
tric utOlUea  now  vlgoroualy  deny  the  basic 
premlae  of  the  Prtce- Anderson  Act — that 
giant  nuclear  accidents  can  happen. 

If  It  Is  no  longer  conceivable  for  nuclear 
power  plants  to  have  the  disastrous  radioac- 
tive releases  which  prompted  the  Act  in  the 
first  {dace,  then  the  utllltlee  wont  miss  tbe 
protection  of  that  Act.  If  It  is  possible  for 
catastrophic  nuclear  iMscldents  to  bappm, 
then  It  Is  surely  time  for  Congresi  to  re- 
evaluate the  wisdom  and  morality  of  "tai- 
couraglng"  such  machinery  at  all,  especially 
In  view  of  the  safe  alternatives  lllcs  fusion 
and  solar  energies. 

WHAT    THIS    AMKNOMXNT    DOSS 

This  amendment  would  not  completely  re- 
peal tbe  Price- Anderson  Act.  lest  complete 
Topcal  leave  no  one  at  all  liable.  Instead,  this 
amendment  would  remove  the  arbitrary  9660 
million  limit  on  tbe  amount  of  liability,  and 
It  would  place  the  liability  on  Ucenae-bolders 
Instead  of  on  the  tax-payers.  With  regard  to 
government  contractors  such  as  thoae  In- 
volved in  wei^Mn-testlng.  the  amendment 
puts  the  "«n«"it*rt  liability  on  the  govern- 
ment, not  on  the  contractors. 

The  principle  of  this  amendment  is  that 
anyone  who  causes  a  nuclear  activity  to  oc- 
cur ahoidd  accept  the  financial  liability  for 
damage  which  that  nuclear  activity  may 
cause  to  the  public.  In  our  economic  system. 
puUlc  UabUlty  la  tbe  pdnctpal  restraint  on 
reckless  aettvlty. 

Chet  HoUfleld.  now  senior  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Knergy,  oppoeed 
tbe  Price-Anderson  Act  in  1967.  Arguing 
against  the  Act  on  tbe  Bouse  floor,  he  said: 
"Are  you  going  to  cover  up  with  9M0  minion 
worth  of  goivemment  money  a  eatastrofdie 
that  would  daelmat*  the  dty  of  Detrclt.  that 
mltfxt  wipe  «firt  a  hundrsd  thootand  peopis. 


and  Injtire  other  thousands  genetically  for 
aQ  time,  as  weU  as  contaminate  the  land  for 
an  undetermined  length  of  time?  .  .  . 

•^  am  making  tbe  point  that  you  cannot 
put  these  reacton  .  .  .  near  the  dtlea  and 
take  the  human-life  risk  and  try  to  cover  It 
up  with  $600  minion  of  government  liabil- 
ity ...  I  say  that  untu  they  can  t«U  you 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  a  blowup,  you  Mem- 
bers of  Oon^eas  are  taking  upon  your  .  .  . 
hearts  and  upon  your  minds  and  upon  your 
souls  tbe  responsibility  In  caae  there  is  a 
blowup  in  this  field." 

HJl.  9388,  AMXitBMZirr  Mo.  359,  Jult  1971: 
Fdnsimc  roB  NucLssa  Safxtt  iKQtnaT 
WHAT  TKB  MMxtmtxmr  rmoroema 
This  amendment  would  authorize  91,500,- 
000  to  the  AEC  for  conducting  a  one-year 
Inquiry  and  a  serlee  of  public  scientific  dis- 
cussions about  nuclear  safety  during  1972. 

WBT  AMOraXB  XMOOIBTt 

There  Is  a  contioieiay  raging  In  this  coun- 
try about  the  present  and  future  hasard  to 
life  from  nuclear  power  plante  and  their 
radlotwstlve  waetee.  It  Is  bewildering  to  hear 
from  some  experts  thai  the  radiation  rlek 
from  nuclear  electricity  la  leas  than  tran  a 
luminous  wrlat  watch  or  from  kiaiilim  agalnat 
a  granite  wall,  while  other  experts  warn  that 
nuclear  power  could  become  man's  ultimate 
nightmare. 

Why  do  equally  quallfled  exparta  reach 
different  conclusloosf  When  experts  dis- 
agree, which  ones  shall  we  believe? 

The  queetloHs  srlss  not  only  with  nuclear 
safety,  but  with  peattddee,  dgarette  smok- 
ing, the  S8T,  the  ABM.  and  many  other 
questions  on  which  public  polldee  have  to 
be  made  and  tbe  economic  stakes  of  which 
are  enormous. 

Ck>ngreasionAl  bearings  usiially  fall  to  cope 
successfully  with  such  controversies  because 
the  hearing  format  does  not  require  the  ex- 
perts to  confront  each  other  or  to  clarify 
tbe  reasons  for  their  disagreement,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  have  the  scientific 
training  to  ask  all  tbe  important  queetions. 

Expert  oommltteea  are  also  often  bandl- 
ci4>ped  by  defldeneies.  Tbey  operate  behind 
closed  doors  which  exclude  the  public  m 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  scientific  community. 
Where  confllots  of  interest  may  be  present, 
their  findings  loee  credibility. 

FSoroaxD  soLirnoir 
Under  this  amendment,  a  new  kind  of  pub- 
lic forum  for  scientific  teaUmony  will  be 
provided  In  which  leading  nuclear  propo- 
nents and  critics  will  meet  to  discuss  three 
questions: 

(1)  What  kind  of  acddents  can  hi^>pen 
in  the  containment  of  radioactive  fuels  and 
fisdon-products? 

(2)  How  likely  are  these  acddents,  as- 
suming 1,000  nuclear  power  plants  in  op- 
eration, as  projected  for  the  year  3000? 

(3)  What  are  the  poedble  biological  con- 
sequences of  these  acddents  and  the  con- 
comitant nuclear  pollution? 

When  scientists  reach  contradictory  con- 
clusions, there  are  reasons  for  tbe  disagree- 
ment. These  reasons  need  to  be  identified, 
and  that  usually  requires: 

(a)  Identification  of  the  prime  data  which 
each  Is  considering  and  not  considering. 

(b)  Identification  of  the  statistical  and 
experimental  methods  used  by  each. 

(c>  Identification  of  the  ^inspoken  sd- 
entlfle  premises,  public  health  prlndples, 
and  personal  values  underlying  each  eiqpert 
opinion. 

A  panri  of  quallfled  adentlsts  could  de- 
termine this  information  as  It  relates  to 
nuclear  safety  by  questioning  the  scientists 
who  disagree,  and  by  listening  as  tbe  dla- 
agreeing  scientists  qnestlon  each  othar. 
"VbMX  kind  of  111  IT"— V"*  would  uxuravel  the 
confusion  genarated  by  stdo  addressee,  accu- 


sations, and  testimonies  which  have  not 
been  subject  before  to  critical  acrutluy  or 
even  to  comparison. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  dlrecta  the 
ASC  to  arrange  that  kind  of  public,  scien- 
tific discussion  and  to  establish  a  Committee 
for  Adversary  Inquiry  within  the  AEC  dur- 
ing tbe  calendar  year  1972. 

Amendment  No.  259,  which  was  withdrawn, 
wo\ild  have  been  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  Mr. 
Ctauvxi.  to  HJt.  9388,  an  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlaslon  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  AtoBolo  Bnergy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes 
TXTLB  m— NT7CUBAR  POWKR  INQUIRT 
mvxmvos 

See.  301.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  there  Is  substantial  disagreement 
about  the  present  and  futtire  hasard  to  life 
from  nuclear  powerplants  and  their  radio- 
active wastes; 

(2)  experts  disagree  about  the  biological 
and  engineering  premises  which  are  incor- 
porated in  safety  claims  and  hasard  estimates 
put  forth  by  nuclear  power  proponents  and 
critics;  and 

(3)  experts  also  disagree  in  their  non- 
technical, pblloeophical  premises  with  regard 
to  the  risks  which  are  acceptable  in  return 
for  nudear  electridty. 

(b)  The  Congrees  affirms  that — 

(1)  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  provide 
funds  to  encourage  an  Independent  examina- 
tion of  all  potentially  controversial  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  it  is  especially  unwise  to  flnn  only  one 
point  of  view  when  the  health  and  safety  of 
tbe  people  of  the  United  States  are  involved; 

(3)  it  falls  within  human  ability  to  find 
a  way  by  which  tbe  sdentlfic  commimity, 
in  full  public  view,  can  calmly  examine  to- 
gether tbe  evidence,  the  assumptions,  and  the 
conclusions  which  comprise  the  risk-esti- 
mates relating  to  nuclear  power  development, 
and  the  United  States  has  a  duty  *o  provide 
a  public  forum  to  facilitate  such  an  examina- 
tion; and 

(4)  a  one- year  inquiry,  culminating  in 
public  technical  disCTisalons  between  nuclear 
critics  and  nuclear  proponents,  will  reveal 
tbe  reasons  for  disagreement  about  the  like- 
lihood and  consequences  of  nuclear  pollution 
due  to  the  operation  of  such  powerplants 
during  the  next  fifty  years. 

KSTABtisRimrr 

Ssc.  903.  There  Is  established  in  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Oommlsdon  a  Committee  for  Adver- 
sary Inquiry  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe 
"Committee").  "Hie  Committee  shall  be  In- 
dependent of  the  Chairman  and  the  other 
officers  and  offices  of  the  Atomic  Eenergy 
Commission  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
and  no  transfer  of  those  functions  shall  be 
made  within  the  Commission. 
ADMiNiarraATioN 

Sac.  903.  (a)  TtM  Committee  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  At<Mnic 
Energy  Commission. 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(96)  Executive  Director,  Committee  for 
Adversary  Inquiry". 

DUTISS 

Sac.  304.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  determine.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  secUon  306,  the  types,  mag- 
nitudes, and  probabilities  of  radlaiOoa 
dangen  in  connection  with  the  development 
and  operation  over  the  next  fifty  years  of 
the  one  thousand  nudear  electric  power- 
planU  projected  by  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Com- 
mtaslfbn 

(b)   In  making  tbs  detssmlnatloa  under 
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Bubaection  (a),  the  Committee  shall 
examine— 

<1)  aU  factual  data  relating  to  the  pos- 
slbls  typea  and  magnltudea  of  nudear  mis- 
haps In  the  context  of  nuclear  dectrlc  power 
generation; 

(3)  all  theories  and  assumptions  rdatlng 
to  the  biological  effects  of  any  such  nuclear 
mishap;  and 

(8)  tbe  reasons  for  the  existing  differences 
of  opinion  among  exp«^  with  resp>ect  to 
thoee  data,  theories,  and  assumptions. 

PKOCKDUXXS 

Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Committee,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Atomle  Energy  Commission, 
shall  hold  a  series  of  public  technical  dis- 
cussions to  take  place  In  tbe  months  of 
August.  October,  and  November   1973. 

(b)  At  each  such  discussion,  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Commission  shall  provide  a  team 
of  not  autre  than  five  experts  to  present  their 
respective  positions  in  the  matters  under 
Inquiry.  Each  such  discussion  shall  be  heard 
by  a  pand  of  not  more  than  seven  scientists 
sdected  by  agreement  of  the  teams.  The 
adentlsts  may  partldpate  in  the  discussion, 
evaluate  the  preaentatKxis,  question  any 
member  of  either  team,  and  render  such  de- 
cisions as  may  be  necessary  to  resolve  the 
matter  undw  inqxilry.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  dlscusdon,  tbe  scientists  will  summar- 
ise the  oppodng  positions,  state  their  con- 
dualons  with  respect  to  all  matters  under 
Inquiry,  and  specify  degrees  of  uncertainty 
and  areas  of  ignorance. 

(c)(1)  The  purpose  of  the  August  discus- 
don  shall  be  to  examine  and  sdect  from 
the  factual  data  referred  to  In  section  304 
(b)(1)  of  this  tlUe.  date  which  tbe  teams 
agree  to  evaluate. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  the  October  dlscus- 
dcm  shall  be  to  examine  and  select  from 
the  theories  and  assumptions  referred  to  In 
scoUon  S04(b)  (2)  of  this  UUe,  theories  and 
assumptions  which  they  agree  to  apply  to 
those  dsta. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  the  November  discus- 
sion shall  be  to  examine  the  matter  referred 
to  In  section  304(b)  (3)  of  this  tlUe,  and  to 
make  the  determlnatlan  referred  to  in  sec- 
U<m  S04(a)  of  this  title  in  the  form  of  risk 
estimates  based  on  the  ai^lication  of  thoee 
theories  and  assumptions  to  those  data, 
rowos 

Sac.  306.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Committee  shall — 

(1)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  from  among 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  represent  optn- 
loDs  which  do  not  reflect  the  doctrlnee. 
theories,  or  assumptions  upon  which  the 
XJnited  States  dvlllan  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram is  based; 

(2)  publish  such  Interim  reports  and  other 
papers  as  may  be  appropriate;  and  publish 
a  final  report  not  later  than  December  31, 
1972;  and 

(3)  receive  and  respond  to  questions  sub- 
mitted to  It  by  tbe  Congress,  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  member  of  the 
public. 

ATrrRoaxasnoN  or  appbopbiatioiis 
Sac.  307.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated 91,600,000  for  the  purpose  of  this 
UUe. 

TXamNATION 

Sac.  308.  The  authority  under  this  title 
shall  terminate  on  January  31.  1973. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  re{>eat,  when  it  is 
mutually  convenient. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  very  glad  tliat  the 
chairman,  by  his  gracious  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  has  given  me  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  off.  I  can  as- 
sure him  very  personally  that  I  take  it  as 
a  personal  favor. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  work  that 
CXVn 1642— Part  20 


the  committee  has  done.  I  also  appreciate 
very  deeply  that  the  committee  chair- 
man would  want  me  to  serve  on  the 
committee.  I  reflected  on  that  when  the 
vacancies  occurred,  but  I  can  only  say 
that  because  of  Alaska's  immediate  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  native  land  claims, 
and  in  certain  other  areas.  I  cliose  not 
to  make  a  move  in  that  direction. 

I  tiiank  the  Senator  from  Rliode  Is- 
land once  more,  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  can  render  some  service  as  a  Sena- 
tor at  laxge  and  not  as  a  critic  of  atomic 
energy  or  of  tlie  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  but  as  one  wlio  feels 
deeply  that  the  very  great  problems 
we  face  in  this  country  are  akin  to 
what  we  have  in  Alaska.  I  would  hope, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pennitted  me  to  do  today,  that  I  could 
make  a  contribution — a  humble  one — to 
the  activities  of  his  committee. 

Once  more  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  personally. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  cooperative  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  t>efore  the  Senate  to  authorize 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  S.  2150  and 
H.R.  9388.  contains  a  total  of  $209.1 
million  for  activities  at  the  AEC's  Han- 
ford,  Wash.,  facility.  While  aU  of  these 
funds  are  essential  to  the  Hanford  op- 
eration. I  would  like  to  comment  specif- 
ically here  today  upon  three  of  the  Han- 
ford authorizations  which  are  uniquely 
important  to  my  State  at  this  time.  These 
are:  First,  the  authorization  of  $27.6 
million  to  pay  operating  costs  of  the 
dual-purpose  New  Production  Reactor — 
N-Reactor — at  Hanford.  Second,  the  au- 
thorization of  $20  million  to  be  spent  at 
Hanford  for  research  on  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor.  And.  third,  a  much 
smaller — but  very  important — authori- 
zation of  $660,000  to  assist  the  nearby 
city  of  Richland,  Wash.,  where  most  of 
Hanford's  employees  live,  its  public 
schools  and  its  <mly  hospital  meet  ex- 
penses which  they  have  incurred  primar- 
ily as  a  result  of  tbe  administration's 
decision  earlier  this  year  to  close  another 
reactor  at  Hanford. 

In  January  the  administration  closed 
the  K-Reactor  at  Hanford.  thus  exacer- 
bating an  imemployment  problem  which 
had  already  grown  to  crisis  proportions. 
Prior  to  the  shutdown,  imemployment  in 
the  Hanford-Richland  area  stood  at  10 
percent.  With  the  closure  of  the  K- 
Reactor  unemployment  has  now  climbed 
to  more  than  12  percent.  Coming  at  the 
same  time  as  my  State  was  expolendng 
a  widespread  economic  decline  which  has 
now  pushed  unemployment  throughout 
the  State  to  12.5  percent — more  than 
double  the  national  average  for  June — 
the  K-Reactor  closure  was  a  major  eco- 
nmnic  blow.  In  addition  to  the  increased 
unemployment  which  it  created,  the  K- 
Reactor  shutdown  also  hampered  efforts 
to  diversify  the  area's  economy  and  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  Nation's  Pluto- 
nium producticMi  capacity. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  closinir  the 
K-Reactor,  the  administration  also  an- 
notmced  its  Intention  to  close  the  N-Re- 
actor, the  Nation's  only  nuclear  reactor 


capaUe  of  producing  electric  power  as 
well  as  Plutonium.  Closure  of  the  N-Re- 
actor would  not  only  have  further  devas- 
tated the  Hanford-Richland  area's 
economy  and  further  reduced  our  na- 
tional Plutonium  production,  but  would 
also  have  halted  tbe  800,000  kilowatts 
of  electricity  annually  generated  by  the 
reactor.  Loss  of  this  important  power 
source  would  have  been  severely  detri- 
mental to  my  State  and  the  entire  Padfie 
Northwest  since  it  would  most  likely  have 
forced  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  deny  electricity  to  some  industrial 
customers  such  as  aluminum  plants.  For 
these  many  reasons,  then,  I  joined  with 
Senator  Jackson,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  aa  Atomic  Eno-gy. 
Congressman  McCormack,  who  repre- 
sents the  Hanford-Richland  area,  and 
other  members  of  the  Washington  con- 
gressional delegation  to  protest  the  ad- 
ministratioD's  announced  decision  to 
close  the  N-Reactor.  Our  specific  reasons 
for  protesting  were  perhaps  best  de- 
tailed in  a  Joint  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
So  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  might 
have  the  full  exjilanation  for  our  con- 
cerns in  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  our  letter  to  Chairman  Ma- 
HON  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«i>, 
as  follows: 

JAXVULT  28. 1971. 
Hon.  Obobck  H.  Mahon. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tioTU.  Washington.  DJC. 

Deab  Congbessmam  Mahom:  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  President's  proposed  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1973  calls  for  tbe  inunediate  de- 
activation of  the  two  operating  nuclear  reac- 
tors at  Hanford.  Washington— "K"  Reactor 
and  "N"  Reactor.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  there  are  no  budgeted  funds  for  opera- 
tion or  doee-down  of  these  reactors  in  the 
1972  budget;  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission wUl  be  directed  to  initiate  deactiva- 
tion procedures  at  once  with  present  operat- 
ing funds  so  that  operation  of  both  reactors 
vrill  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

This  plan.  If  carried  out,  will  have  a  cata- 
strophic effect  on  the  thousands  of  scientists, 
technologists  and  craftsmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies In  the  Hanford  area;  on  the  brainpower 
pool  which  will  be  so  desperatdy  needed  for 
research  in  advanced  power  reactor  technol- 
ogy during  the  next  decade;  and  on  the 
availability  of  electric  ower  presently  bdng 
supplied  to  the  residents  and  Industries  of 
the  Northwest  through  the  Northwest  Power 
Pool.  There  obviously  will  be  a  Ices  of  Plu- 
tonium production  for  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

We  cannot  really  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent understood  the  implications  Of  bis 
budget  recomendation  with  respect  to  Han- 
ford. 

This  letter  Is  to  request  that  you,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  con- 
tact the  President's  office  and  request  a  delay 
m  the  carrying  out  of  the  President's  budget 
recommendation  until  Congress  has  bad  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  its  consequence. 

The  loss  of  Plutonium  produced  by  these 
two  reactors  for  the  Defense  Department 
may  be  significant.  This  Information  Is,  of 
course,  classified,  and  we  can  only  raise  the 
question. 

The  impact  on  an  already  depressed  com- 
munity where  unemployment  is  now  near  11 
percent  (it  la  much  higher  in  much  of  the 
rest  of  Washington  State)  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Tbe  thousands  of  scientists,  tech- 
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noloclata  uid  ikmed  enftamen  i*1m>  lui^ 
partUUly-pRld  mortgagM  on  thalr  hcoMs  uitf 
chUdMO  In  aebool  la  tlM  Huif ord  an*  will 
btt  foraad  onto  onaraployment  roito  »nd  will 
b*  fonad  to  aaik  n«w  Job*  in  commnnltlin 
bundrMta  or  thOM— nrt»  of  mUea  aw&y. 

It  Is  actimatad  that  approximately  5,000 
Jobs  will  be  loat  in  the  Hanford  area  and 
that  unemployment  may  reach  SO  percent. 

Aalde  from  the  petaonal  tragedy  involTed 
in  this  sort  o<  abmpt  loas  of  Income,  the 
damage  to  the  nation  will  be  even  greater. 
Thsee  men  and  women  constitute  one  of 
the  flnaat  brainpower  pools  for  nuclear  re- 
search and  operation  on  earth.  They  wlU  be 
desperately  needed  during  the  coming  decade 
for  research  in  advanced  power  reactor  tech- 
nology, which  is  almost  certain  to  be  carried 
out  at  Hanford.  It  seems  to  as  that  one  must 
weigh  the  cost  of  continuing  this  program 
against  the  consequences  of  terminating  It 
at  this  time  In  terms  of  the  national  interest, 
as  well  as  the  Interest  of  tbeee  scientists  and 
their  famlllas. 

DeactlTAting  the  dual-purpoae  "M"  Re- 
actor would,  in  addition  to  causing  a  leas  oi 
Plutonium  production,  remove  800,000  kilo- 
watts of  rieetnc  power  from  the  Northwest 
Power  Pool.  The  Congress  has  bad  no  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  impact  of  this  power 
loss  on  the  economy  of  the  West.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  certain  basic  Industries,  such  as 
aluminum  production,  would  lose  power  now 
available  to  them.  The  loee  of  employment 
and  production  In  these  industries  scattered 
throu^out  the  West  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. Both  unemployment  and  production 
loss  would  be  serious  in  certain  areas.  The 
loas  of  800,000  kilowatts  of  power  wOl  affect 
the  amount  of  power  available  to  California 
and  the  Southwest  during  their  peak  load 
periods  this  summer.  The  Impact  of  this  sit- 
uation has  not  been  i4)pralsed  by  Congress. 

It  has  been  projected  that  without  the 
power  currently  being  produced  by  "N"  Re- 
actor, there  wlU  be  a  SOOXWO  kUowaU  deficit 
of  electricity  in  the  Northwest  Power  Pool 
during  the  winter  of  19Tl-7a  if  aU  other  fac- 
tors are  ideel  and  if  the  winter  Is  warm.  In 
the  event  of  a  severe  cold  winter  and/or  re- 
duced river  flow,  the  deficit  could  reach  2,- 
300X100  kllowmtts.  John  Naasikas,  Chairman 
of  the  Psderal  Power  Commission,  speaking 
In  Richland.  Waahlngton  in  1970.  was  critical 
of  the  low  reeeive  of  power  in  the  Northwest 
at  that  time,  aisximlng  the  production  of 
"N"  Reactor  would  be  continuing. 

■Hm  unilateral  and  deliberate  withdrawal 
of  800,000  kllowatU  from  the  Northwest  Pow- 
er Pool  at  this  time,  and  without  consulting 
the  Congress  is.  to  us,  utterly  unthlnksble. 
In  view  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  and  the  Northwest  that  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  recommendation  with  reepect 
to  deacttvating  the  Hanford  reactors  not  be 
Implemented  until  the  Congress  has  bad  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  its  consequences. 

We  would  deeply  appreciate  your  assist- 
ance on  this  matter  at  this  time.  We  would 
like  to  emphasias  that  time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence. Unless  the  order  is  rescinded  or  de- 
layed, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  must 
Initiate  doeedown  procedtires  immediately. 
Sincerely. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Uj33.,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,    VBS.,    Thomas    M.    Pelly, 
lf.C..  1st  DUtrlct — Washington.  Uoyd 
Meeds,  M.C.,  2nd  District— Wsshlng- 
ton,   Julia   Butler   Hansen,   M.C,   3rd 
District — ^Washington.    Mike    >fcCor- 
mack.  M.C..  4th  District— Washington, 
Thomas  8.  Pcaey.  M.C.  5th  DIstrlet— 
Washington.  Floyd  V.  Hicks.  MC.  8th 
District — Washington.    Brock   Adams, 
M.C..  7th  District— Washington. 

Mr.  liAONXTSON.  Mr.  President,  for- 
tunatdy,  after  he  had  listened  to  oar 
protests  and  those  raised  by  otheis,  the 


President  rescinded  his  original  decision 
to  cloee  the  N-Reactor.  On  May  6,  the 
President  amended  his  original  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  request  for  the  AEC  to 
include  the  $S7.6  mllUon  for  operating 
costs  of  the  reactor — costs  inMch  will,  of 
course,  be  offset  by  the  $17.5  million  In 
revenue  which  will  be  created  by  the  N- 
reactor's  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  continue  operation  of  the  N- 
Reactor.  the  Joint  Committee's  strong 
suivort  for  this  cootinuatioQ  and  the 
House's  affirmative  action  on  the  au- 
thorization last  week  are  aU  to  be  com- 
moided.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  equal- 
ly aflltmatlTe  acti<m  today  by  approving 
the  fuU  N-Reactor  authorization  so  that 
my  State  may  be  spared  further  unem- 
ployment, the  Northwest  a  critical  power 
shortage,  and  the  Nation  a  loss  in  its  nu- 
clear defoise  capaUllty. 

llie  second  item  of  special  importance 
to  my  State  is  the  authorization  of  $20 
million  for  research  at  Hanford  on  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactors  which  prom- 
ise to  provide  the  Nation  with  a  major 
new  source  of  clean  and  Inexpensive 
power.  At  a  time  when  power  shortages 
are  causing  "brownouts"  with  increasing 
frequency  and  pollution  emitted  from 
coDventlonal  power  plants  continues  to 
create  atmospheric  "blackouts"  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  potential  offered 
by  the  fast  breeder  reactor.  The  President 
is  to  be  commended,  thm,  for  his  com- 
mitment, expressed  in  his  message  on 
oiergy  and  clean  air,  to  "complete  the 
successful  demonstratian  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  by  1980." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  under  the  bill  before  us,  the 
Hanford  facility's  role  in  research  on 
this  new  energy  source  will  be  such  a 
major  one.  Over  the  years,  the  Hanford 
facility  has  played  a  leading  role  In  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  entirely  fitting  that  the 
proven  expertise  of  the  Hanford  staff  be 
utilized  to  transform  the  potential  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  into  the  reality  of 
clean  and  inexiiensive  power  for  the 
benefit  <A  all  Americans. 

The  third  lt«n  oH  special  Importance 
to  my  State  is  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  $660,000  to  assist 
the  city  of  Rldiland.  its  public  schools 
and  its  only  hoq>ltal.  This  authorization 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommiuUty  Act  of  1955  under  which  the 
AEC  is  required  to  provide  Just  and  rea- 
sonable sum>ort  for  communities  such  as 
Richland  which  are  heavily  affected  by 
AEC  operatlcms.  The  authorization  is  re- 
quired because  of  the  severe  imemploy- 
ment  brought  on  in  the  area  by  the  K- 
Reactor  cloeure  as  well  as  the  generally 
depressed  posture  of  the  entire  State's 
economy.  This  high  unemployment  has 
caused  sharp  reductions  in  local  funding 
for  the  Richland  public  schools  and  for 
its  h09ltal.  Of  the  $660,000.  $350,000 
would  go  to  the  schools,  $200,000  to  the 
homltal  and  $110,000  to  the  city  for 
municipal  operatloDs.  Although  this 
$660,000  authorlzatltm  is  minute  in  com- 
parison with  other  items  in  the  bill,  it 
is  of  extreme  Importance  to  Richland 
and  fully  deserving  of  Senate  approval. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


Introduced  an  amendment  to  S.  2150,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commissian — AEC. 

The  amendment  would  increase  the 
f imds  for  ccmtroUed  thermonuclear  phys- 
ical research  from  $29.8  million  to  $34.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  reason  for  the  $34.3  million  figure 
la  that  the  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
actor research  staff  has  said  formally 
that  that  amoimt  could  be  spent  in  a  re- 
sourceful way  to  further  the  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  scientific  feasibility  of 
the  fusion  reactor  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  I  must  interject  here  that  I  beUeve 
that  the  fusion  research  program  could 
be  increased  even  more  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  A  number  of  eminent  scientists,  in- 
cluding several  within  the  ABC  Itself, 
have  said  that  if  the  scientific  feasibility 
of  fusion  energy  production  is  to  be  real- 
ized during  the  1970'8,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  at  least  double  the  research  ef- 
fort. Later  in  my  statement  I  will  quote 
those  scientists. 

My  staff  attempted  to  assemble  a  list 
of  projects  In  the  fusion  research  pro- 
gram that  could  l>e  advanced  if  the  ap- 
propriations were  at  least  doubled.  And 
although  a  general  list  of  projects  could 
be  assembled,  a  detailed  breakdown 
proved  to  be  next  to  impossible. 

The  reason  was  not  that  such  a  list  Is 
necessarily  not  available.  Rather,  the 
AEC  simply  refused  to  provide  the  in- 
f(»ination  as  requested  by  my  office. 

For  example,  the  budget  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  several  fusion  research 
laboratories  throughout  the  coimtry — 
someUiing  that  would  provide  the  Con-, 
gress  with  an  I4>praisal  of  the  minimum 
needs  of  the  researchers — were  not  sup- 
plied by  the  AEC  to  my  staff.  And  because 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  AEC,  the  in- 
divldiial  labs  have  to  decline  requests  for 
the  budget  requests  that  they  supplied  to 
the  AEC. 

The  (mly  thing  that  was  provided  was 
the  Information  published  in  part  one  of 
the  J(^t  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's 
authorization  hearings  in  February.  The 
table,  on  page  260,  shows  that  the  AEC 
originally  had  requested  $34.2  million  for 
the  fusion  research  program  for  fiscal 
year  1072.  This  essentially  was  cut  to 
$28  million,  but  another  $1.8  million  was 
restored  by  the  administration.  This 
leaves  us  with  $29.8  million  for  fusion  de- 
velopment that  Is  included  in  the  author- 
ization bill,  S.  2150,  that  is  before  the 
Senate  today. 

I  believe  that  the  devel<4>ment  of  fusion 
is  important  enough  to  this  country,  and 
to  the  world,  to  enjoy  the  same  emer- 
gency priority  status  as  the  effort  to  con- 
trol cancer,  the  pledge  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  land  on  the  moon  within  10 
years  or  the  crash  program  to  develop 
the  H-bomb. 

In  the  fusi(«i  program,  distinguished 
scientists  have  expressed  optimism  that 
researchers  can  bring  the  fusion  reactor 
to  successful  commercial  devel(4>ment 
even  sooner  than  1990  or  2000,  a  time- 
table most  often  suggested.  The  critical 
Issue  here  is  the  level  of  financial  sup- 
port that  the  Congress  affords  this  Im- 
portant program. 

This  issue  was  discussed  in  testimony 
before    the  Joint  C<Mnmittee  on  Atomic 
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Energy — part  three  of  authorization 
hearings,  page  1235— by  Dr.  Roy  W. 
Oould,  assistant  director  of  the  AEC's  <fi- 
vlsion  of  research  for  the  controlled 
thermonuclear  program.  Dr.  Oould  said: 
There  is  a  high  probal>Ulty  of  (demon- 
Bt(«ting)  sdMitiflc  feasibility  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  with  a  level  of  ftuwUng  tub- 
stoMtttUy  higher  thtm  the  present  level.  Con- 
tinued funding  at  the  present  level  oould 
delay  the  demonsrtratlcHi  of  scientific  feasi- 
bility by  more  than  a  decade,  (en^hasls 
added) 

At  another  point  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord— same  reference — ^Dr.  Oould  said: 

So  far  this  work  Is  exploratory  and  a  greater 
effort  should  be  made  now  to  develc^  the 
informati(»i  needed  for  later  decisions  affect- 
ing prototype  fusion  reactor  developments. 
Investments  In  this  area  now  could  pay 
handsome  dividends  later,  both  in  time  and 
cost,  but  this  is  not  poKlble  with  i^esent 
funding  levels. 

I  consider  it  critical  that  the  Congress 
adopt  this  amendment  to  increase  the 
fuslOQ  research  effort  by  $4.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  If  a  high  priority  is  given 
to  fusion  development  now  and  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  qualified  scientists  in  this 
field  beUeve  we  will  achieve  the  goal  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  essentially  pollu- 
tiOQ-free  energy. 

ProductioQ  of  clean  energy  was  an 
objective  that  was  stressed  by  President 
Nlzon  in  his  energy  measure  of  June  4. 
Certainly,  this  objective  is  one  that  all 
of  us  share. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  administrati(ui's  rhetoric  for  clean 
energy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  President 
made  a  commitment  to  eneiiy  accelerate 
development  of  the  fast  breeder  fission 
reactor,  and  on  the  other  recommended 
that  the  fusion  research  program  be 
increased  only  by  $2  million. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  2150. 
seets  authorization  for  $250  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  develop  the  fast 
breeder  reactor.  Tet,  only  $29.8  million 
Is  sought  for  fusion  reeearch. 

In  the  fast  breeder  process,  ordinaiy 
iuranium-238  is  converted  Into  Pluto- 
nium through  fission.  The  result  Is  that 
the  plant  "breeds"  more  fuel  than  it 
consumes.  And  with  the  known  reserves 
of  the  rare  uranlum-235 — the  fuel  for 
present-day  commercial  light  water  re- 
actors— being  severely  low,  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  can  enhance 
the  fuel  supply  situation.  That  is  the 
principal  outstanding  feature  of  the  fast 
breeder. 

But  there  are  critical  problems  a.sso- 
clated  with  the  fast  breeder,  according  to 
a  number  of  eminent  scientists.  Over- 
heating of  the  critical  mass  of  fuel  in  the 
breeder  could  greatly  Eu;celerate  the  fis- 
sion process,  and  a  severe  explosion  could 
result  with  enormous  quantities  of  the 
highly  toxic  Plutonium  scattered 
throughout  the  environment.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  an  accident,  according  to 
the  Scientists  Institute  for  Public  In- 
formation— SIPI — Plutonium  contami- 
nation may  result. 

In  addition,  the  fast  breeder— like  the 
commercial  light  water  reactor — is  in- 
herently Inefllclent.  The  result  Is  that 
vast  amounts  of  waste  heat  will  be  dis- 
charged into  the  environment,  and  ther- 
mal pollution  already  is  recognized  as  a 


serious  potential  detriment  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  SIPI  has  seen  the  need  to  seek  a 
court  order  to  compel  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  file  an  environmental  Im- 
pcu:t  statement  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (e)  of  the  NEPA  in  the  over- 
all fast  breeder  reactor  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  serious  potential  threat 
that  the  fast  breeder  Imposes  to  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  I  have  peti- 
tioned to  intervene  into  that  court  suit. 
My  hope  was  that  the  Congress  would 
have  the  overall  environmental  impact 
statement  so  that  it  could  analyze  hi 
detail  the  fast  breeder  prior  to  voting  on 
the  $250  million  for  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

The  developmoit  of  fusion  offers  an 
attractive  alternative  to  the  fast  breeder 
and  to  any  fission  reactor.  Tbe  advan- 
tages of  this  type  of  energy  production 
are  so  overwhelming,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  administration 
doesn't  seek  more  money  for  the  develc^?- 
ment. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  McDaniel.  director  of 
ABC's  division  of  research,  said  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — part  three  of  authoriza- 
tion hearings,  page  1232: 

We  could  use  more  money  in  the  program. 
We  could  go  faster.  I  personally  would  like 
to  see  It  go  faster,  but  within  the  budgetary 
constraints  that  are  placed  on  me,  I  dont 
know  bow  it  can. 

Simply  put,  fusion  is  a  process  where 
atoms  of  hydrogen — most  probably  deu- 
terium and  tritium — fuse  together  under 
extremely  high  temperatures  and  release 
energy. 

Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  a  state- 
ment June  15  of  this  year,  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  said  the  po- 
tential advantages  of  fusion  reactors  are: 

1.  The  fuel  is  Inexpensive  and  very  plenti- 
ful; 

2.  Such  reactors  are  Inherently  safe; 

3.  Effects  on  the  environment  could  be 
minimal;  and 

4.  High  thermal  efficiencies  are  possible, 
and  direct  conversion  of  nuclear  energy  to 
electrical  energy  also  nuty  be  achieved. 

As  to  the  first,  the  deuterium  for 
fusion  fuel  is  an  element  occurring  in  sea 
water.  Extraction  of  the  element  already 
is  possible  at  a  low  cost.  Moreover,  it  is 
so  abundant  that  a  fuel  supply  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  cen- 
turies. And  most  important,  obtaining 
the  fuel  will  not  harm  the  environment 
in  the  way  that  strip  mines  are  ravaging 
the  landscape  today. 

As  to  the  second,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  said  a  year  ago 
that: 

Fusion  reactors  are  envisaged  to  contain 
only  small  qiumtlties  of  fuel  in  the  reaction 
sone  so  that  there  Is  no  prospect  of  a  dan- 
geroxis  nuclear  excursion  or  runaway,  (em- 
phasis added). 

Drs.  William  C.  Oough  and  Bernard 
J.  Eastlund,  writing  In  Sdentiflc  Amer- 
ican in  February  4  this  year: 

Pusion  reactors  are  inherently  Incapable 
<A  a  "runaway'  accident.  There  is  no  'critical 
mass'  required  for  fuskm.  In  fact,  the  fu- 
sloning  plasma  is  so  tenuous  (even  in  the 
'high  density'  machines)  that  there  never  Is 
enough  fuel  present  at  any  one  time  to  sup- 


port a  nudear  excursion.  HiIs  Bltas.tkm  also 
is  In  oontiast  to  nuclear  fisaian  reaetors. 
which  must  contain  a  critical  mass  of  fis- 
sionable material  and  henoe  an  eztremdy 
large  amount  of  potential  nuclear  energy. 

As  to  the  third  advantage  of  fusion 
listed  by  Dr.  Seaborg,  that  of  oiviron- 
mental  superiority,  again  Oough  and 
Eastlund  in  Sdentiflc  American: 

Another  advantage  of  fusion  power  Is  that 
no  radioactive  wastes  are  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  fuel  cydes  contemplated.  The 
principal  reaction  products  would  be  neu- 
trons, nonradioactive  helium  and  hydrogen 
nuclei,  and  radioactive  tritium  nuclei.  It  Is 
true  that  tritium  emits  low-energy  ionizing 
radiation  in  the  form  of  beta  particles  (elec- 
trons), but  since  tritium  Is  also  a  fusion 
fuel,  it  could  be  returned  to  the  system  to  be 
burned.  This  situation  is  strongly  ocmtcasted 
with  that  in  nuclear  fission,  which  by  its 
very  nature  must  produce  a  multitude  of 
highly  radioactive  waste  elements. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Di- 
vision of  Research,  In  a  document  on 
controlled  thermonuclear  research  last 
December,  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
lack  of  radioactive  waste  products,  fu- 
sion reactors  would  be  more  efficient  than 
present-day  generating  stations.  This 
means  that  the  amount  of  waste  heat 
would  be  reduced.  This  supports  the 
fourth  advantage  of  fusion  cited  by  Dr. 
Seaborg. 

All  of  the  experts  in  fusion  reactor  de- 
velopment, including  Dr.  Seaborg,  stress 
that  the  scientific  feasibility  of  fusion 
can  be  demonstrated  before  the  end  of 
this  decade.  Dr.  Seaborg  pointed  out  in 
this  statement  before  the  Interior  C:k>m- 
mittee  that  the  critical  elements  of  dem- 
onstrating feasibility  already  have  been 
successful  in  experiments.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  research  to  successfully 
wed  all  the  elements  so  that  the  plasma 
containing  the  fuel  is  contained  long 
enough  at  thermonuclear  temperatures 
to  allow  fusion  to  take  place. 

But  all  the  scientists  have  been  telling 
us  it  is  vitally  important  to  commit  more 
resources  to  the  research  eSLaci. 

Dr.  Roy  W.  Oould,  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  has  said  that  the 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  fusion  re- 
search must  be  doi;d)led  if  the  goal  of 
demonstrating  feasibility  by  the  end  of 
the  1970's  is  to  be  realized. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  said  the  timetable  of  fusion  de- 
velopment will  be  determined,  in  part, 
by  "the  technical,  financial  and  man- 
power resources  which  can  be  devoted  to 
the  research  and  development  program." 

Dr.  R.  F.  Post,  of  the  Lawrence  Radi- 
ation Laboratory  of  the  Ubiversity  of 
C^aUfomia  at  livermore,  came  to  this 
conclusion  based  upon  woik  carried  out 
under  ausidces  of  the  AEC: 

At  the  very  least  the  effort  devoted  to 
fusion  research  over  the  next  6  years  should 
be  doubled.  At  that  level,  when  coupled  with 
the  concentration  of  attention  that  proof  of 
scientific  feasibility  should  permit,  the  pace 
toward  a  reactor  should  quicken.  I  beUeve 
that  In  less  than  5  years  sfter  the  demon  - 
stration  of  sdentiflc  feaslbiUty  a  pilot  plant 
reactor  oould  be  running.  Given  the  ad- 
vanced technological  base  we  can  loglcaUy 
expect  10  yean  fnmx  now,  I  aea  no  reaaon 
why  fusion  plants  oould  not  begin  to  aaka 
a  substantial  contrlbuitoa  to  the  power  ln> 
dustry  X>elore  1980.  As  I  said  before,  •mhnsVbia 
this  goal  will  be  achieved,  given  proof  of 
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wekmVMei  fMaibUtty,  wlU  dtpand  mor*  on 
nannnal  pzlorlttM  woA  on  tb*  will  to  aooom- 
pUah  n  Xban  on  any  oUmt  flMtor.  I  am  in 
eomidoto  illMU'twiinnt  wltti  tbooa  wbo  mvf 
WluU's  the  rush? — ^t  beUere  tmtton  power 
should  be  avidly  soti^ht  for,  not  watted  for. 
Does  a  pennanent  solution  to  manlclnd's 
energy  needs  deeerve  any  lass? 

Adoption  Of  this  amendment  would  be 
a  critical  stQ)  in  enabling  this  coimtry — 
and  the  world — ^realize  the  goal  of  pro- 
ducing clean  energy. 

Mxw  pLtrromvif  ascovxar  r Acnrrr 

BOCKT   TtA-TB,  COLOSAOO 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Plant  and  Capital  Equipment  section  of 
the  r^Tort.  the  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mended auttiorisation  of  $20.2  million  for 
construction  project  71-9  which  is  called 
"Fire,  safety,  and  adequacy  of  operating 
cooditiiaDs  projects,  various  locations." 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  re- 
quested fiscal  1972  auth<Mlzation  of  $33 
million  for  this  line  item,  $12.8  million 
more  than  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

Ten  modification  and  improvement 
projects  have  been  started  under  project 
71-8  to  provide  maximnm  assurance  that 
another  accident  will  not  occur  like  the 
May  1969  fire  which  caused  eztoislve 
damage  at  the  Commission's  Rocky  Flats 
plant  near  Golden,  Colo.  One  of  these 
10  projects  is  a  new  plutonlum  recovery 
fadllty  to  be  built  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
site.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
recovery  facility  could  range  as  high  as 
$63  million.  The  $12.8  million  reduction 
is  to  be  m>plled  to  the  1972  funds  for  that 
ftkcillty  but  constitutes  only  a  deferral 
unto  1973. 

The  reasons  for  this  deferral  can  be 
set  forth  highly. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  the  Congress  au- 
thorised and  appropriated,  under  proj- 
ect 71-9,  $8,900,000  for  the  new  idu- 
tonlum  recovery  facility.  For  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  AEC  requested  an  additional 
$15  milli<m  for  that  facility. 

The  Joint  Committee  fully  supports  the 
prompt  cofnpletian  of  this  facility.  The 
committee  has  been  advised,  however, 
that  the  prdlminary  design  work  Is  sev- 
eral months  behind  schedule  and  that 
title  I  design  wlU  not'  be  completed  until 
June  1972.  The  total  cost  of  title  I  and 
n  design,  and  renovation  ot  the  existing 
Plutonium  recovery  facilities  is  estimated 
by  the  AEC  at  $12.1  million,  including 
the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  additional  $12.8  million  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1972  request 
would  have  provided  funds  to  begin  coa- 
structioQ  at  the  project. 

In  view  off  the  dday  in  the  design  at 
the  project,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  deferral  of  the  construction 
funds  until  fiscal  year  1973.  The  commit- 
tee has  strongly  urged  the  AEC  to  re- 
quest the  full  amount  needed  for  the 
coDStructlon  of  the  plutonlum  recovery 
facility  in  its  fiscal  year  1973  budget  sub- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee  ob- 
tained assurance  from  the  AEC  in  De- 
cember 1970,  when  the  supplemental 
authorization  to  begin  the  10  projects 
funded  under  71-8  was  repmied  by  the 
eommMtee.  thai  no  existing  ABC  plant — 
tneludtng  the  Rocky  Flats  plant— is  op- 
erating in  an  unsafe  manner.  I  have  been 


persouklly  assured  tliat  the  dtfbor  in 
funding  will  not  Interfere  witii  the  time- 
ly oonatmotlan  c(  the  new  phitanlum  re- 
covery facility  nor  constitute  any  ma- 
terial haaard.  Interim  Improvements  to 
the  existing  recovery  facility  are  under- 
way. Under  these  circumstanoes  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Joint  committee's 
$12.8  millloD  deferral  of  construction 
funds  was  fiscally  sound  and  appnH>rlate. 

THX  NtJCLKAX  POWmSD  CAMDXAC  PACBMAJUS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago,  the  National  Heart  Institute  began 
development  of  a  nuclear-powered  pace- 
maker in  conjunction  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Experimentation 
has  shown  that  a  pacemaker  powered  by 
a  nuclear  battery  rather  than  a  mercury 
powered  battery  is  entirely  feasible.  It 
has  also  been  estimated  that  by  late  1972 
or  early  1973,  scientists  will  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  nuclear  pacemaker 
will  be  available  for  human  implanta- 
tion. This  new  pacemaker  will  have  a  10- 
year  lifespan  rather  than  the  average  2- 
year  lifespan  of  present  power  sources. 
I  need  not  spell  out  the  tremendous  sav- 
ings In  human  life,  physical  suffering 
and  medical  costs  that  will  be  realized  in 
terms  of  reducing  the  f  requoicy  of  opera- 
tions needed  to  replace  such  a  power 
source. 

There  are  perhaps  60,000  or  more  pace- 
maker patients  in  the  United  States  pres- 
ently wearing  implanted  pacemakers, 
and  each  year  more  than  15,000  to  20,000 
new  patients  require  this  lifesaving  de- 
vice. It  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to 
these  individuals  if  this  program,  so  near 
to  completion,  were  to  be  curtailed  at 
this  time. 

I  am,  therefore.  Joining  with  Senator 
Scott  in  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  full  AEC  request  for 
operating  costs  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

While  this  program  is  of  great  nation- 
al importance,  it  is  of  particular  interest 
in  New  Jersey.  One  of  our  hospitals, 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  of  Newark,  is  one 
of  the  leading  institutions  in  the  Nation 
in  work  in  this  area.  Doctors  there,  with 
extremely  extensive  experience  in  this 
field,  look  forward  with  great  hope  and 
expectaticm  to  the  developmmt  of  the 
nuclear-powered  pacemaker. 

This  legislation  will  help  bring  that  ex- 
pectation to  fruition. 

traavA 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  activities  of  the  AEC  and 
NASA  in  the  development  of  the  NERVA 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion  program. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  nudear  pro- 
pulsion system  is  essential  to  continoa- 
ticm  of  the  space  program.  Penetration 
of  outer  q?ace  and  a  variety  of  other 
activities  are  directly  tied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  NERVA  rocket  engine.  It 
represents  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
advancement  in  space  propulsion  capa- 
bility in  the  years  to  come. 

The  funding  level  authorized  in  the 
AEC  bill  which  we  consider  today  repre- 
sents a  realistic  endorsement  of  the  proj- 
ects which  has  so  expeditiously  pursued 
its  ultimate  goal.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 


nearly  $1  billi(m  exi>aided  thus  far  has 
been  well  q>ent.  I  am  impressed  at  this 
pt^t  with  the  progren  of  the  NERVA 
technology  and  committed  to  its  con- 
tinued development.  The  $52  million  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  will  insure  orderly 
and  c<mtinuous  development  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  project.  I  am  further 
hopeful  that  the  figure  included  in  the 
NASA  appropriation  which  the  Senate 
passed  will  be  maintained  in  conference. 

I  was  disappointed  at  the  cutbacks 
proposed  by  the  administration.  It  was 
my  feeling  that  the  $15  million  requested 
for  NERVA  in  AEC  and  NASA  budgets 
would  have  so  inadequatdy  met  the 
needs  of  the  project  as  to  effectively  crip- 
ple its  progress. 

If  we  intend  in  the  future  to  enable 
ourselves  to  make  extended  trips  into 
space,  or  to  provide  power  for  large-scale 
long  duration  operations,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  complete  the  technol- 
ogy necessary  to  provide  for  nuclear  pow- 
ered rocket  engines.  The  chemical  pro- 
pulsion systems  currently  in  use  lack  the 
flexibility  and  efiSciency  necessary  for  ex- 
tended space  penetration  or  long  term 
operation.  A  nuclear  oigine  will  elimi- 
nate (me  of  the  principal  limiting  factors 
of  chemical  rocket  engines. 

The  uily  method  for  dramatically  ta- 
creasing  the  performance  of  a  chemical 
engine  is  to  significantly  increase  its 
exit-gas  temperature.  Although  the  exit- 
gas  temperature  attainable  by  nuclear 
engines  is  lower  than  that  of  a  chemi- 
cal rocket,  the  mcdecular  weight  of  the 
hydrogen  exit-gas  is  much  lower  than 
the  mixture  of  chemicals  in  the  exhaust 
of  the  chemical  rocket.  The  exit-gas  ve- 
locity of  nuclear  engines,  therefore,  is 
much  higher. 

The  measure  of  the  performance  of  a 
rocket  engine  is  the  "specific  impulse" — 
the  thrust  obtained  from  the  engine  di- 
vided by  the  propulsion  obtained  per 
poimd  of  propellant.  The  specific  impulse 
for  a  nuclear  rocket  is  roughly  double 
that  of  a  chemical  engine.  The  payload 
capacity  of  a  nuclear  engine  bec<Mnes  at 
least  double  that  of  the  chemical  pro- 
pellants.  For  advanced  missions  such  as 
planetary  probes,  the  advantage  becomes 
even  greater.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  NERVA  project  is  an  essential 
and  integral  part  of  our  future  space  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  role  played  in 
the  NERVA  program  by  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientiflc  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico. 
Twenty  percent  of  LASL's  efforts  in 
rocket  prc^ulsion  Is  directed  toward  ad- 
vanced propulsion  concepts.  Expected 
advances  in  NERVA's  performance  due 
to  research  at  LASL  will  further  increase 
the  usefulness  of  a  nuclear  shuttle.  "Hie 
design  and  materials  technology,  which 
is  the  basis  for  the  NERVA  reactor,  was 
devel(9ed  at  LASL. 

Supported  by  a  strong  analytical  and 
laboratory  effort,  the  reactor  design  and 
materials  have  been  tested  and  proven 
by  a  series  of  18  reactors  which  have  been 
hot-t«ted  at  the  Nevada  Heactor  De- 
velopmoit.  In  1968,  LASL  began  testing  a 
different  type  of  fuel  elemoot. 

Tho  lios  Alamos  laboratory  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  development  of 
the  NERVA  project.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  level  of  funding  will  be  adequate  to 
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allow  the  coDtinuatioa  of  this  important 
woriCa 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remahider  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
mw) .  If  there  be  no  further  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  naj^  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
KM.  9413. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  would  each  vote 
"yea".        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


[No.  158  Leg] 

TEAS— 90 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Moss 

AUen 

Ervln 

Muskle 

AUott 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Fong 

Packwood 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Pastore 

Beau 

Oambrell 

Pearson 

Bellmou 

Gold  water 

PeU 

Bennett 

Oriffln 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Prouty 

Bible 

Ebuuen 

Prozmlre 

Boggs 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bnx* 

Hartke 

RlblcoS 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Both 

Buckley 

Hniska 

Sazbe 

BuTdlck 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Vs. 

Hiunphrey 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

JSTltS 

Rmith 

Cannon 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Church 

.     Long 

StcTenson 

Conk 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Cotton 

Mat.hl^M 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mcanllan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

UcGee 

Tower 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Welcker 

Bagleton 

Mondale 

WUliams 

Eastland 

Montoya 
NATS— 3 

Toung 

Gravel 

Inouye 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bayh 

Jackaon 

Mundt 

Harris 

McGoTem 

Boilings 

MetcaU 

So  the  biU  (HJl.  9388)  was  passed. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fmHiflr  con- 
sideration of  S.  2150  be  postponed  in- 
definitely. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  remarked  <»  the  efDcient 
manner  in  which  Senator  Pastoex  moved 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  amplify  a  few 
points  concerning  today's  productive 
work.  The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  the  admirable  quality  of  being 
able  to  answer  in  short,  yet  accurate 
statements,  almost  any  question  concern- 
ing the  bills  he  is  managing.  The  HUD 
and  AEC  appropriations  bills  passed  to- 
day represent  many  months  of  hard  la- 
bor and  Senator  Pastorz's  knowledge 
of  them  seems  encyclopedic.  The  Senate 
is  most  appreciative  of  his  work. 

The  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott), 
certainly  helped  speed  along  this  legis- 
lation. His  knowledge  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  HUD  appropriations  helped 
clarify  many  questions.  The  Senate 
owes  him  a  great  deal  for  his  worthy 
assistance  today.  Also  contributing  to  the 
general  discussion  today  with  their  well- 
thought-out  individual  views  and  amend- 
ments were  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAGmraoN),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston); 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkk).  An  informative  debate 
as  we  witnessed  here  today  will  certainly 
testify  to  the  diligence  with  which  this 
Chamber  pursues  its  responsibility.  The 
contributions  of  those  Members  I  have 
already  mentioned  are  most  appreciated. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island's 
heavy  work  load  was  made  much  more 
manageable  through  the  able  assistance 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncxN).  Senator  Aikkn  is  one  of  the  first 
Senators  to  arrive  on  Capitol  Hill  every 
morning  and  his  resourceful  knowledge 
of  the  AEC  appropriations  bill  certainly 
reflected  this  dedicated  work.  I  wish  to 
extend  to  him  a  sincere  and  warm  thanks 
for  his  help  today. 

The  able  Senators  from  the  far  West, 
that  is  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  (Mr. 
CtauvxL  and  Mr.  iNotm),  were  most 
articulate  in  expressing  their  concerns 
about  the  pending  legislation.  Their  con- 
tributions were  most  timely  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  their 
effort  today. 

Also  contributing  to  the  discussion  on 
the  AEC  appropriations  today  were  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  dedicated  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanszn),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Bakxr)  .  Their  contributions  are 
always  welcome. 

The  added  discussion  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Soofxr), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  .  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevknson)  contributed  to  making  this 
a  very  productive  day.  My  thanks  to 
them. 


The  Senate  has  once  agahi  exhlMted 
that  it  can  move  with  alacrity,  but  with 
all  due  consideration,  on  an  Important 
measure  such  as  this.  I  wish  to  commend 
Senator  Pastors  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions today,  especially  since  he  is 
under  an  extremely  heavy  workload. 
The  helpful  assistance  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott)  again 
should  be  thanir fully  noted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. And  the  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  on  the  AEC  appro- 
priations bill  is  much  appreciated.  Today 
was  particularly  productive  and  I  wish  to 
thank  all  of  the  Senators  participating. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing biUs  of  the  Senate: 

S.  106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Jo 
Mln  and  Kyung  Book  Mln; 

8.  145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  Mllner; 

8.  161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  West 
Fargo  Pioneer  and  Dale  C.  Neaemeler; 

8.  566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Orazia 
laccarlno;  and 

8.  672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaos 
DemltrloB  Apostolakls. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill— HJl.  9270— 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture, 
Environmental,  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  tliat  Mr.  Whtt- 
TXN,  Mr.  Natchkr,  Mr.  Hmx,  Mr.  Ship- 
LKT,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
MicHKL,  Bfr.  ScHXRLX,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
i^pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTBD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  9667.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-271). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJ.  Res.  714.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  August  1,  1971,  as  "Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyov  Week"  (Rept.  No.  92-272) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Oonunlttee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

8.  2317.  An  original  bUl  to  extend  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Bconomio  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  ^palachlan  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  92-278). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

liir.  MAGNUSON.  lir.  President,  from 
the  Committee  <m  Ctmimeroe  and  as  in 
executive  session.  I  report  favoraUy 
sundry   nominations   in   the   National 
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Oceanic  and  Atmoqdierlc  Admlnlstratioa 
which  have  prenooBly  appeared  in  the 
CoNGisssiOHU,  RccoiB  and  I  ask  unani- 
moos  consent  to  save  the  expetaM  of 
printlzic  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  they  may  Ue  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tvmirr).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  foQows: 

Clinton  D.  Upbam,  and  snndry  other 
persona  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Matlooal  Oceanic  and  Atmoepberlo  Admin- 
istration. 


INTRODUCTION      OF     BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  c<»isent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  BAKKB: 

8.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  lectlon  113  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the 
tax  benefit*  provided  thereunder  for  mem- 
bers Qt  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  prlaonera 
of  war  or  In  a  mliwlng  status  In  Vietnam, 
and  to  exclude  from  income  tax  the  compen- 
sation of  other  members  of  the  unlfoarmed 
services  while  they  are  In  a  missing  status. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.FONO: 

8.  2311.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Navarro 
Bedico.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Urs.  SMITH: 

8.3313.  A   blU   to   authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  to  the  city  of  Bid- 
deford.  Maine.  Beferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovenmient  Operations. 
ByMr.  HATFDELD: 

8.  331S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
slstence  Aot  of  1B81  to  provide  for  a  contri- 
bution by  the  United  States  to  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force; 

8.  2314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to 
friendly  foreign  countries  to  train  members 
or  units  of  their  military  forces  designated 
to  be  part  of  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force; 

8.3315.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  rtsrtgnat^t  loglsUcal,  supply,  aiul  support 
units  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  provide 
support  for  any  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force;  and 

8.2S16.  A  bUl  to  authorln  the  President 
to  daaignate  combat  units,  and  members  of 
such  imlts,  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  be 
part  of  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 

By  Mr.  BANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoifTOTA,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Beittskm, 
Mr.  EAGLKTOif,  Mr.  QmAYKL.  Mr.  Jo>- 
OAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mitskiz. 
and  Mr.  Tumnrr)    fnm  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 
8.  3317.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1906  and 
the  Appalachian  Beglonal  Development  Act 
of  1966.  Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  hlmwlf.  Mr. 
KJDnfXDT.  Mr.  MoNDALX.  Mr.  Bagle- 
TON,      Mr.      CsANSTOK,      and      Mr. 
IwouTx) : 
8.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and   Harbor  Workers'   Ccmpensation 
Act.  and   for  other  purposes.   Beferred   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.JAVTTB: 
8 J.  Bes.  184.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
las  and  dlreot  the  President  to  proclaim  Sep- 
tember 13  through  19, 1971.  to  be  "Aaierlaan 
Field  Service  Week."  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


BylCr.TOWXB: 
aj.  Bes.  US.  A  Jotnt  raaolatloa  to  author- 
la*  and  requsat  the  Prssldent  to  1*bu*  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  on*  day  of 
each  year  a*  "National  Law  OUcm  Appraela- 
tion  Day".  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jndldary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  2310.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  CXxle  of  1954  to  ex- 
tend the  tax  benefits  provided  thereimder 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  in  a  missing  status 
in  Vietnam,  and  to  exclude  from  income 
tax  the  compensation  of  other  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  while  they  are 
in  a  missing  status.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  benefit  the  most  de- 
serving of  all  Americans — the  465  known 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  over  1,600  mlss- 
ing-in-action  servicemen  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Along  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Haktxx)  and  two  most  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee— the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THX7Ufom>)  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevkhs),  I 
have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  provide  $10,000 
Government  life  insurance  to  these  im- 
prisoned Americans.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  form  of  financial 
security  to  these  men  and  their  families. 

Another  area  which  appears  to  be  over- 
looked by  most  of  us  in  the  governing 
process  is  the  tax  burden  carried  by  these 
individuals.  No  soldier  who  has  met  the 
responsibility  of  military  service  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  remains  captive  of  a 
hostile  foreign  naticm  should  be  forced  to 
pay  Federal  personal  income  tax  on  his 
military  pay. 

This  bill  will  exempt  from  income  tax 
the  military  pay  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  presumed  prisoners  as  a  result 
of  their  nonvoluntary  missing  status. 
Most  of  these  men  fall  within  the  comlMit 
z(me  exemptions  already  amending  the 
1954  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Present  law  exempts  the  entire  amount 
of  taxal)le  inc<Hne  derived  from  military 
service  for  enUsted  personnel  and  war- 
rant ofDcers,  and  the  first  $500  of  taxable 
income  for  commissioned  o£Qcers  serving 
in  a  combat  zone.  With  respect  to  mem- 
bers who  become  imprisoned  or  who  are 
missing  in  action  or  detained  while  serv- 
ing in  a  combat  zone,  this  biU  extends  the 
existing  exclusion  from  gross  income  for 
commissioned  officers  to  include  all  of 
their  income  resulting  from  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  principal  goal  of  this 
bill  is  to  express  deep-felt  national  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  imprisoned  or 
missing  servicemen.  It  would  give  special 
recognition  by  a  grateful  Nation  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  and  that 
are  continuing  to  be  made  by  these  men. 
This  bill  will,  of  course,  bring  about  a 
financial  advantage  to  the  families  of 
officer  personnel  who  are  detained  or 
otherwise  in  a  missing  status.  However, 
such  financial  advantage  eaimot  in  any 
measure  compensate  the  serviconen  in- 


volved or  their  families  for  ttie  hardships 
and  mental  anguish  that  they  are  suffer- 
ing. Prom  the  family's  point  of  view,  the 
hardship  comes  in  not  knowing  the  con- 
dittOQ  of  their  loved  one,  whether  he  is 
dead  or  alive,  and  if  alive,  how  he  is  being 
treated. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  Icmg  detrition, 
particularly  when  very  Uttle  informa- 
XXaa.  is  available  about  prisoners  of  war, 
leaves  the  dependents  unable  to  idan 
for  the  future.  These  hardships  are  psy- 
chological in  nature  and  simply  cannot 
be  measured  in  financial  terms. 

With  respect  to  the  servicemen  in- 
volved, there  Ls  simply  no  way  that  they 
can  be  financially  compensated  for  the 
deprivation  of  human  dignity  and  the 
mental  and  physical  torture  to  which 
we  know  they  are  being  subjected. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  seems  grossly  un- 
fair for  the  Qovemment  to  insist  on  tax- 
ing their  income  while  they  are  endur- 
ing unlimited  hardsliip.  It  is  unfeeling 
and  parsimonious  for  the  United  States 
to  insist  on  the  payment  of  income  tax 
on  a  portion  of  the  military  pay  of  any 
service  member  in  captivity.  The  forgive- 
ness of  the  residual  income  tax  is  in  part 
a  token  gesture  to  these  men  and  their 
families  in  recogniticMi  of  the  very  great 
sacrifices  which  they  are  making  on  be- 
half of  this  Nation.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  provide  tangible  evidence  of  this 
Nation's  concern  for  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  undergoing  gliastly  experi- 
ences as  a  result  of  having  faithfully 
served  our  country. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  KxNNXOY,  Mr.  Mondali,  Mr. 
Eaolcton,  Mr.  Ckahston,  and 
Mr.  iNOtJYx) : 
S.  2318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Hart>or  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

TRX    LONGSHOaslIXN'S    AND    RASBOX    WOKKEBS' 
COKPBNSATIOIf   ACT   AMXirDlCXirrs  or    1S71 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act.  This  act 
provides  worlanen's  c<anpensation  bene- 
fits for  836,000  privately  employed  work- 
ers subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction — al- 
most 270,000  are  longshoremen  and  ship 
repairmen  working  on  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Its  provisions  have 
been  extended  to  other  private  employ- 
ment, including  employees  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  employment  by  con- 
tractors at  U.S.  bases  overseas. 

While  the  workmen's  compensation 
statutes  of  many  other  Jurisdictions  have 
been  updated  to  reflect  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  recent  years,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  protection,  the  Long- 
shoronen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  has  not  been  amended 
since  1961.  Improvements  are  conse- 
quently long  overdue. 

One  of  the  chiei  features  of  this  bill 
relates  to  the  weekly  benefits  paid  to 
totally  disabled  workers.  Under  the  law, 
such  a  worker  receives  two-thirds  of  his 
wage  as  weekly  compensation  while  to- 
tally disabled;  however,  this  is  subject 
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to  a  maximum  of  $70  a  week.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  that  maximum  and 
would  increase  the  minimum  benefit 
from  $18  to  $54.  The  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide for  annual  benefit  adjustments  for 
those  receiving  compensation  due  to  in- 
juries received  after  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  Include  pay- 
ment of  cony?ensation  without  a  3-day 
waiting  period  when  the  disability  ex- 
ceeds 14  days  rather  than  28  days  pres- 
ently required  compensation  on  behalf 
of  dependents  would  be  extended  to 
those  in  a  student  status  from  18  to  23 
years  of  age.  the  time  for  giving  no- 
tice of  injury  and  filing  claim  with  re- 
spect to  latent  injury  would  be  extended; 
the  lisJt>llity  of  employers  with  respect 
to  sulwequent  injuries  suffered  by  em- 
pl(Vees  with  preexisting  pliysicsa  impair- 
ments would  be  limited,  thereby  encour- 
aging the  emplojrment  of  handicapped 
persons;  benefits  would  be  extended  to 
cases  of  disfigurement  of  the  neck  and 
other  normally  exposed  parts  of  the 
body;  and,  provision  would  be  made  for 
further  financing  of  special  funds  by  in- 
creased payments  from  $1,000  to  $5,000 
from  employers  in  fatal  injury  cases 
where  there  are  no  survivors,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, by  assessments  upon  insurance 
carriers  and  upon  self-insurers. 

Mr.  President,  in  1966  the  Congress 
amended  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  to  provide  improvements 
which  we  recognized  were  necessary.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  deal  with 
the  other  major  area  of  Federal  work- 
men's compensation  responsibility,  by 
making  the  benefits  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  more  realistic  in  light  of  to- 
day's living  costs  and  to  modernize  its 
provisions  in  other  respects.  Many  of  the 
workers  covered  by  this  act  are  engaged 
In  extremely  hazardous  work,  for  long- 
shoring  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  any  occxipations.  Indeed,  marine  car- 
go handling  ranks  the  highest  of  all  in- 
dustries in  terms  of  injuries  per  man- 
hours  of  work. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  appropriate 
that  we  now  enact  legislation  which  will 
insure  more  adequate  compensation  pro- 
tection for  these  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
section-by-section  explanation  be  print- 
ed at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3318 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and 

Harbor  Workws'  Compensation  Act,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1971". 

STUDSNT    BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (19)  as  para- 
graph (20)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (19) 
as  foUows: 

"(19)  The  term  'student'  means  a  person 


regularly   pursuing   a   full-time   coarse   of 
study  or  training  at  an  Inatttutlon  which  la — 

"(A)  a  school  or  university  operated  or 
directly  supported  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  State  or  local  government  or  political 
subdivision  thereof, 

"(B)  a  school  or  college  or  uiLlverslty  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agency  or  body, 

'•(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
80  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an 
institution  so  accredited,  or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  institution  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, 

but  not  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level,  except 
that,  where  his  twenty-third  birthday  occurs 
during  a  semester  or  other  enrollment  period, 
he  shall  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
until  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  child  shaU  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any 
Interim  between  school  yean  if  the  mterlm 
does  not  exceed  five  months  and  If  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deputy  c<»nmls- 
sioner  that  he  has  a  bona  fide  intention  of 
continuing  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
education  or  training  dvuing  the  semester  or 
other  enrollment  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  interim  or  during  periods  of  reason- 
able duration  during  which,  in  tiie  Judgment 
of  the  deputy  commlasloner,  he  is  prevented 
by  factors  beyond  his  control  from  pursuing 
his  education.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  student  under  this  Act  during  a 
period  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  while  receiving  educational 
or  training  benefits  under  any  other  program 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(14)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'child,'  'grandchUd,'  'brother,'  and  'sister' 
Include  only  persons  who  are  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  also  persons  who,  though 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  are  (1)  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  employee  and  incapable 
of  self-support  by  reason  of  mental  or  physi- 
cal disablUty,  or  (2)  are  studenta  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (19)  of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years"  wherever  they  appear 
therein. 

TIKE  rOX  COMMENCEMENT  or  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Ccnnpensation  Act  (44 
Stat.  1426,  33  U.S.  906)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "more  than  twenty-eight  days"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "more  than  four- 
teen days". 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMT7M  UMTT8  OF  DISABILrrT 
COMPENSATION  AND  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  Compen- 
saUon  for  total  disability  shall  not  be  less 
than  $64  per  week:  Provided,  however.  That, 
if  the  employee's  average  weekly  wages  as 
computed  under  section  10.  are  less  than 
$64  per  week,  he  shall  receive  as  compensa- 
tion for  total  disabUity  his  average  weekly 
wages." 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (m). 

COST  or  KEEXAMINATION 

Sbc.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(e)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  deputy  commissioner  may  charge  the 
cost  of  such  examination  to  the  carrier  or 
self -Insurer." 

OlSnCUKEMENTS 

Sbc.  8.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(20)  Disflgtirement:  Proper  and  equita- 
ble compensation  not  to  exceed  $3,500.  sbaU 
be  awarded  for  serious  disfigurement:  (A) 
of  the  face,  head,  <x  neck;  or  (B)  of  other 
normally  exposed  areas  likely  to  handicap 
the  employee  in  securing  or  maintaining 
employment." 

COMPENSATION  AT  END  OF  SCHEDULXD  AWAKO 

Sec.  7.  Ssctlon  8(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(23)  With  respect  to  any  period  after 
payments  under  paragraph  (c)(1)  through 
(c)  (30)  have  terminated,  compensation  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  in  subsectionB  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  if  the  disablUty  Is  total, 
or,  if  the  disability  is  partial,  66%  per  cen- 
tum of  the  difference  between  the  injured 
employee's  average  weekly  wages  before  the 
injury  and  his  wage-earning  capacity  after 
the  Injury  in  the  same  or  other  employ- 
ment." 

SPECIAL    FOND 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph (6) : 

"(6)  If  there  be  no  sxirvivlng  wife,  de- 
pendent husband,  or  child,  then  to  the  spe- 
cial fund  established  under  section  44(a)  at 
thU  Act." 

(b)  Section  44(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Paymenta  into  such  fund  shaU  be 
made  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Each  employer  shaai  pay  $5,000  as 
compensation  for  the  death  of  an  employee 
of  such  employer  resulting  from  injury 
where  the  deputy  commissioner  detarmlnes 
that  there  is  no  i>erson  entitled  under  this 
Act  to  compensation  for  such  death. 

"(2)  When  the  amount  in  the  fund  at  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  is  less  than 
$300,000,  each  carrier  or  self-insurer  shall  be 
obligated  to  make  prorated  paymenta  Into 
the  fund  based  on  the  gross  premiums  col- 
lected by  the  carrier  for  risks  during  Uie 
preceding  fiscal  year  or  the  amount  -of  pre- 
mi\uns  a  self-Insurer  would  have  had  to  pay 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  com- 
pensation Insurance. 

"(3)  All  amounta  collected  as  fines  and 
penalties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  such  fund." 

(c)  Section  44  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  new  subsection  (h) : 

"(h)  The  proceeds  of  this  fund  shaU  be 
available  for  paymenta  under  section  8  (f) 
and  (g) ,  under  section  18(b) ,  and  under  sec- 
tion 39(c) :  Provided,  That  paymenta  author- 
ized by  section  8(f)  shall  have  priority  over 
other  paymenta  authorized  from  the  fund: 
Provided  further.  That  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  complete  audit  of  the 
ftmd." 

INJTJBT    rOLLOWINO    PXEVTOUS   IMPAIKMEirr 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Section  8(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "In  any  case  in 
which  an  employee  having  an  existing  per- 
manent physical  impairment  suffers  injury, 
the  employer  shall  provide  compensation  for 
such  disability  as  is  found  to  be  attributable 
to  that  injury  based  upon  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  employee  at  the  time  of  the 
injury.  If  foUowlng  an  injury  faUlng  within 
the  provisions  of  section  8(c)(1)  (20),  the 
employee  is  totaUy  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  the  disability  is  found  not  to  be 
due  solely  to  that  injury,  the  employer  shaU 
provide  compensation  for  the  applicable  pre- 
scribed period  of  weeks  provided  for  In  that 
section,  or  for  one  hundred  and  four  weeks, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  In  all  other  cases 
of  total  permanent  disability  en*  of  death, 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  of 
an  employee  having  an  existing  permanent 
physical  impairment,  the  employer  shall  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  compensation  under 
paragraphs  (b)  snd  (e)  of  this  section,  com- 
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pextsation  paymenta  or  dMith  benefit*  for  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks  only.  After  ceeeatlon 
of  tbe  paymenta  for  the  period  of  weeks  pro- 
vided for  herein,  the  employee  or  Iila  sur- 
vivor entitled  to  benefits  shall  be  paid  the 
remainder  of  tbe  compensation  that  woidd 
be  due  for  permanent  total  disability  or 
for  death  out  of  the  special  fund  established 
in  section  44.' 

(b)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  Is  ftirther 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

OKATH    BZNDTTS 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$400"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "»800". 

(b)  Section  9(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "In  computing  death  ben- 
efits the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  de- 
ceased shall  be  considered  to  have  been  not 
less  than  $80  but  the  total  weekly  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  weeUy  wages  of 
the  deceased." 

DKT^UCINATIOM    OT   PAT 

Sac.  11.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Each  June  30  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  per  centum  change  in  the  weekly 
wage  level  In  the  longshore  Industry  during 
the  preceding  year.  EffecUve  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  following  this  determina- 
tion, compensation  payable  on  account  of 
disability  or  death  which  occurred  more  than 
one  year  before  that  first  day.  and  which  oc- 
curred after  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  Increased  by  tbe  per  centum  rise  In 
the  wage  level. 

"(g)  The  weekly  coo^MnsaUon  after  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (f )  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  nearest  dollar.  However,  the  weekly 
compensation  after  adjustment  shall  reflect 
an  Increase  of  at  least  $1." 

nicx  roB  NoncK  and  cLAuta 
Sbc.  12.  (a)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"Jtonc*  aw  iNJiraT  oa  dsatr 
"8k.  12.  (a)  NoUce  of  aa  Injury  or  death  In 
respect  of  which  compensation  is  piayable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  given  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  injury  or  death,  or 
thirty  days  after  the  employee  or  beneficiary 
Is  aware  or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence should  have  been  aware  of  a  relation- 
ship between  the  injury  or  death  and  the 
employment.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  (1) 
to  the  deputy  commissioner  in  the  compen- 
sation district  In  which  the  Injury  occurred, 
and  (3)  to  the  employer." 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
aectlon,  the  right  to  compensation  for  dis- 
ability or  death  \uider  this  Act  shall  be  barred 
unless  a  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  one 
year  after  the  Injury  or  death.  If  payment  of 
compensation  has  been  made  without  an 
award  on  account  of  such  Injury  or  death,  a 
claim  may  be  filed  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  last  payment.  Such  claim  shall  be 
filed  with  the  deputy  commissioner  in  the 
compensation  district  in  which  such  Injxiry 
or  death  occurred.  The  time  for  filing  a  claim 
shall  not  begin  to  nm  until  the  employee  or 
beneficiary  is  aware,  or  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence  should  have  been  aware, 
of  the  relationship  between  the  injury  or 
death  and  the  employment." 

RKS  POE  SEEVlCaa 

Sec.  13.  SecUon  28(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  cases  where  an  award  is  made  or 
increased  after  payment  luider  the  Act  la 
resisted,  a  claim  for  legal  services  approved 
by  the  deputy  commissioner  or  a  court  «>'M1 
be  added  to  the  compensation  award  and  be- 
come a  Uen  upon  auch  award  In  tbe  amounts 
so  fixed." 


TXCBMICAI.  AXZmUIXNT 

Bmc.  14.  SeeUon  8(a)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "nor"  and 
Inswtlng  In  lieu  thereat  tbe  word  "or". 

IFrBCTtVK   DAT« 

See.  16.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SxcnoN-BT-Sacnoif  Explanation  op  S.  2818, 
LoNGsaoaaMXM'a    and    HAsaoa    WoaxKBs' 

COICPXNBATION    ACT   AMXNDICKNTS 

SecUon  1 :  TiUe. 

Section  2:  Beneflta  for  a  surviving  de- 
pendent child,  which  now  terminate  at  age 
18.  would  be  continued  until  age  33  If  he  la 
pursiUng  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
approved  educational  institution. 

Section  3 :  The  Act  presently  provides  that 
no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
first  three  days  of  dlaablUty,  unless  the  dis- 
ability continues  for  28  days.  This  amend- 
ment would  reduce  that  38  day  period  to  14 
days. 

Section  4:  The  Act  currently  provides  that 
an  Injured  worker  shall  receive  a  weekly  dis- 
ability benefit  equaling  two-thirds  of  hla 
average  weekly  wage,  with  a  maximum  of 
$70  per  week.  This  amendment  would  tilml- 
nate  that  maximum  and  woiild  increase  the 
minimum  benefit  for  total  dlaablUty  from 
the  present  $18  to  $54.  The  amendment 
would  also  eliminate  the  present  provisions 
relating  to  maximum  payments  for  injury. 

Section  6:  This  amendment  would  allow 
the  deputy  commissioner  to  charge  the  cost 
of  medical  reexamination  to  the  employer  or 
insurance  carrier  whenever  in  his  opinion  a 
reexamination  is  necessary.  At  present  he 
can  charge  the  employer  or  carrier  only  if 
the  reexamination  shows  prior  medical  re- 
ports were  not  impartial. 

Section  6:  The  Act  presently  limits  com- 
pensation for  disfigurement  to  the  face  or 
head.  The  amendment  would  add  disfigure- 
ment of  other  normally  exposed  areas  of  the 
body  which  might  handicap  the  worker  in 
securing  or  maintaining  employment. 

SecUon  7:  The  Act  contains  a  schedule 
specifying  the  number  of  weeks  compensa- 
tion is  payable  for  permanent  loss  of  the 
use  of  certain  parts  or  functions  of  the  body. 
However,  even  though  a  worker's  earning 
c^Mtclty  may  be  significantly  reduced  by  the 
permanent  effects  of  such  an  injury,  such 
wage  loss  beyond  the  scheduled  period  is 
not  now  provided  for.  This  amendment  would 
provide  that  an  injxired  worker  be  fiald  at 
the  end  of  his  scheduled  award  for  the  degree 
of  wage  loss  he  may  thereafter  suffer. 

Section  8:  The  monies  required  for  paying 
compensation  In  second  injury  cases  (see 
Section  9  below)  would  be  provided  by  In- 
creasing from  $1,000  to  $£,000  the  compensa- 
tion payment  to  be  made  by  the  employer  or 
Insurance  carrier  to  the  Special  Fund  in 
death  cases  where  the  deputy  commissioner 
determines  that  there  is  no  surviving  depend- 
ent enUtled  to  compensation  for  such  death. 
A  provision  is  made  for  assessments  for  the 
Special  Fund  upon  each  insiirance  carrier  and 
self-Insurer  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the 
premiums  collected  by  insurance  carriers,  or 
If  self -insured  on  the  basis  of  premiums  that 
would  have  been  paid. 

SecUon  9:  Tbe  Act  presently  provides  that 
an  employer  in  second  injury  cases  (those  In 
which  a  worker  with  an  existing  impairment 
is  injured  one  or  more  additional  times) 
shall  provide  compensation  only  for  the  dis- 
ability caused  by  the  second  injury.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  provide  greater 
certainty  as  to  an  employer's  liability  in  these 
cases  and  to  encovirage  tbQ  employment  of 
handicapped  workers  by  llmlUng  the  ent- 
ployer'a  liability  to  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  104  weeks  or  for  the  ntimber  of 
weeks  under  the  s<died\ile  for  i>^manent  p«ur- 
tlal  disability,  whichever  is  greater.  When 


second  Injury  reaults  In  total  disability  or 
death,  the  amendment  provides  that  con- 
tinuing benefits  will  be  paid  from  the  Special 
Fund  after  the  expiraUon  ot  oompensaUon 
paid  by  the  employer. 

Section  10:  The  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  maximum  wage  level  used  for  com- 
puting surviving  dependent  death  benefits 
and  would  Increase  the  minimum  wage  level 
from  $37  to  $80.  It  would  also  increase  the 
funeral  benefit  from  $400  to  $800. 

SecUon  11 :  This  provides  for  annual  bene- 
fit adjustments  baaed  on  Industry  waige 
changes.  This  benefit  adjustment  is  Intended 
to  apply  only  to  Injuries  incurred  after  enact- 
ment of  this  leglslaUon. 

Section  13.  The  Act  preaenUy  requires  that 
noUce  shall  be  given  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  an  injury  or  death.  This  amendment 
wo\ild  permit  the  employee  or  beneficiary  to 
give  notice  within  30  days  after  becoming 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  the  injury 
or  death  and  the  employment. 

SecUon  13.  This  amendment  would  shift  to 
the  employer  or  Instirance  carrier  the  in- 
jured worker's  attorneys  feee  Incurred  in 
establishing  bis  claim.  If  an  award  is  made  or 
increased  after  being  resisted. 

SecUon  14:  A  technical  amendment  to  cor- 
rect an  apparent  miswording  In  the  original 
Act. 

SecUon  15:  Makes  the  amendments  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  enactment. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S  J.  Res.  134.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  President  to  pro- 
claim September  12  through  19,  1971,  to 
be  "American  Field  Service  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cranmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
AKxucAH  nsLD  sxavicx  wnx 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  proclaim 
Septemlier  15  through  19  as  American 
Field  Service  Week.  An  identical  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  527  has  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr. 

This  period  will  coincide  with  the  AFS 
Convention  1971  as  it  celebrates  the  25th 
anniversary  of  its  international  scholar- 
ship programs  with  an  international  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Over  the  past  five  decades  the  AFS, 
originally  conceived  during  World  War  I 
as  a  volimteer  ambulance  corps  serving 
with  the  French  armies,  has  augmented 
its  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bonds 
between  countries  by  developing  interna- 
tional scholarship  programs  toward  the 
end  of  fostering  understanding  and  rec- 
onciling differences  which  exist  among 
peoples.  During  1970,  this  international 
voluntary  service  organization  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  participation  of  over 
4,300  young  persons,  ages  16  through  18, 
In  exchsmge  programs  which  offered  them 
the  opportunity  through  experiencing  life 
in  another  country  to  gain  awareness  and 
sensitivity  of  the  bonds — and  the  differ- 
ences— among  approximately  80  coun- 
tries. 

I  think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
as  the  AFS  Convention  1971  meets  to 
consider  its  future  direction,  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  great  success  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  the  past  and  recognize  its  com- 
mitment to  the  future  In  working  toward 
peace  through  international  cooperation 
and  understanding. 


Jvly  20,  1971 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Jc^t  resolution  may  be  made 
part  of  my  remarks. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Bmb.  134 
Joint  rcaoluUon  to  authorise  and  direct  tbe 
President     to     proclaim     September     13 
through  19.  1971,  to  be  "American  Field- 
Service  Week" 

Whereas  the  American  Field  Service,  origi- 
nally founded  as  a  volunteer  ambulance 
corps  to  the  French  armies  in  1914,  per- 
formed with  great  sacrifice  and  distinction  its 
task  of  transporting  supplies  and  carrying 
the  wounded  in  World  War  I  and  later  in 
World  Wax  n  and  in  1946,  created  an  Intema- 
Uonal  education  program  for  high  school  stu- 
dents; 

Whereas  the  aim  of  the  American  Field 
Service  IntemaUonal  scholarship  programs 
Is  to  pr(»note  understanding,  friendship, 
and  knowledge  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world  by  arranging  an  Interchange  of  sec- 
ondary school  students  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries; 

Whereas  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Field  Service  interna- 
tional scholarship  programs  which  have  given 
over  fifty-nine  thovisand  students  from  every 
continent  the  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  other  cultures  and  gain  new 
insightfi  into  their  own  to  tbe  end  that  the 
peoples  of  all  naUons  wiU  benefit  from  their 
enriched  understanding; 

Whereas  thousands  of  voluntary  workers 
in  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  over  sixty  countries  of  the 
world  work  together  to  implement  this  pri- 
vate!; sponsored.  non-poUtlcal  acUvity 
which  serves  as  an  extraordinary  model  of 
international  cooperaUon;  and 

Whereas  high  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
American  Field  Service  for  fostering  a  serv- 
ice of  such  worldwide  impcniAnce,  in  the 
hc^M  that  thereby  tbe  goal  of  permanent 
peace  so  prevalent  in  aU  our  minds  today, 
can  eventually  be  actiieved:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  proclaim  tbe 
pMlod  beginning  September  13.  1971,  and 
ending  September  19,  1971,  as  "American 
Field  Service  Week,"  and  to  call  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  especially 
schools  and  other  educational  InsUtutions 
and  organizations,  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


the  law  enforcement  officer  been  under 
greater  stress  than  that  under  wMch 
he  must  operate  today.  To  the  (dd  crimes 
with  which  he  has  long  had  to  Uve,  there 
have  been  added  new  ones  such  as  vio- 
lent protest  with  the  resiiltant  riots  and 
general  disreqjeot  of  all  forms  of  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
citizens.  It  is  definitely  time  that  we 
honor  the  p&trolman  who  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night  is  on  the  beat  pro- 
tecting our  society  from  its  d<Knestic 
enemies.  At  times  recently,  this  man  must 
have  wondered  if  anyone  really  knew 
that  he  was  around  or  if  anyone  really 
cared  that  he  was  risking  his  life  and 
weU-being  in  order  that  the  rest  of  us 
might  continue  to  enjoy  our  ordered 
liberty.  The  time  has  come  to  give  this 
lone  man  our  full  support  and  tell  him 
that  we  are  with  him;  that  the  struggle 
against  crime  is  the  struggle  of  all  of  us; 
that  we  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
that  he  is  making. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  In  cospon- 
soring  this  Joint  resolution.  I  intend  to 
soUcit  these  cosponsors  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
Joint  resoluticHi  be  printed  at  this  p<^t 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

&J.  Bn.  135 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorleed  and  requested  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
one  day  of  each  year,  to  be  determined  by 
the  President,  as  "National  Law  Officers 
Ai^reclaUon  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
SJ.  Res.  135.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing 1  day  of  each  year  as  "National 
Law  Officers  Appreciation  Day."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LAW   OPPXCXEB   APPaxCIATION   OAT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  «M!>proprlate  reference  a  Joint 
resolution  which  would  establish  1  day 
each  year  as  "National  Law  Officers  Ap- 
preciation Day."  I  believe  that  it  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  that  we  have 
1  day  set  aside  in  which  we  can  pay 
pr(H>er  respect  and  appreciation  to  those 
persons  in  our  country  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  in  the  fight  against  crime  so 
that  we  may  live  securely  in  our  homes. 
These  men  bear  the  brunt  of  the  criti- 
cism of  society  and  the  violence,  both  or- 
ganized and  unorganized,  that  is  all  too 
prevalent  In  our  Natfam  today. 

At  no  other  time  in  our  history  has 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

a.  loiT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 

Senator  from  Wyoming    (Mr.  McGee) 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1017,  the 

Clean  Lakes  Act  of  1971. 

s.   ISll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1311,  the 
Newsmen's  Privilege  Act. 

S.    I  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1603,  a  bill  to 
provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1899 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  tbe  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfislo),  the  Senator  fnnn 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Sen- 


ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Okatel).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javttb) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1899,  a 
bill  to  permit  visitors  from  designated 
countries  to  enter  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  up  to  90  days  without  obtain- 
ing a  visitor's  visa. 

S.     2071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson).  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rai- 
coFF) .  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Httkphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2071,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  care,  housing,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  adoption  of  certain 
orphaned  children  in  Vietzuun. 

a.    2231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovern,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2231,  a  bill  to 
require  the  apiu^priations  be  made  spe- 
cifically to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

S.  226S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grdtoi,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovern) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2258,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Air  PoUution 
Control  Acceleration  Act. 
a.  aass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ORirrni,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2285,  the  bill  to  repeal 
excise  taxes  on  passenger  automobiles. 
S.J.  M*a.  ?• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  79.  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendmoit. 

8 J.  RES.   12S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  the  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

a.  COM.  MMs.  ai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
currrait  Resolution  21,  to  suspend  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACTT 
OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AXZNOMKirr  MO.  aas 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
ElectLODS  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  held  at  the  desk. 
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The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  poUttcal  committees  which  sup- 
port more  Uum  one  candidate  for  elec- 
tioD  to  itemise  in  Uielr  repents  the  ex- 
penditures made  in  behalf  of  each  in- 
dividual oandids^. 

As  presently  worded,  tiie  bill  requires 
committees  to  disclose  only  the  amount. 
date  and  purpose  of  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  payments  were  made.  But 
it  does  not  hold  political  committees  to 
the  same  requirement  which  Is  imposed 
OD  all  other  groups;  namely,  to  report 
"the  name  of  the  candidate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  whose  campaign  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices were  purchased." 

I  b^eve  this  is  essential  Information 
which,  if  not  provided,  could  vitiate  the 
whole  reporting  requirement.  Candidates 
could  evade  the  purpose  of  the  act  by 
simply  channeling  a  large  share  of  their 
campaign  spending  through  party  com- 
mittees. This  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Under  this  bill,  the  committees  would 
not  be  required  to  disclose  how  much  of 
what  they  spent  went  for  the  benefit  of 
candidate  X  or  candidate  T.  Nor  would 
the  candidates  themselves  have  to  report 
that  information  since  they  are  responsi- 
ble only  for  what  they  personally  spend, 
not  what  is  spent  in  their  behalf. 

The  net  result  then  is  that  the  pnbUc 
would  never  have  a  full  accounting  of 
how  much  a  candidate  spent  to  be 
elected. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  Is  to 
enlist  public  pressure  as  a  means  of  hold- 
ing campaign  spending  within  reasonable 
bounds.  That  can  only  work  where  the 
public  has  all  the  facts  and  that  Is  what 
my  amendment  seeks  to  provide. 

In  requiring  political  committees  to 
itemize  expenditures  for  each  candidate, 
it  is  recognized  that  some  spending  will 
be  for  the  entire  slate  of  candidates  as  a 
slate.  I  assmne  the  Comptrcrfler  General 
or  the  Federal  Elections  Commission,  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  provide  for  such 
situations  in  its  reporting  regulations. 

When  I  proposed  this  amendment  at 
the  Rules  Committee  hearing.  I  was  as- 
sured that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  require  such  itemized  commit- 
tee reports.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  will  support  this 
amendment  which  will  remove  any  ques- 
tion about  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    2«4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  look  forward  to  the  forth- 
coming ccmslderatlon  of  S.  382,  The  Fed- 
eral Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  I 
have  become  deeply  invcdved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
significant  piece  of  legislation.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  all  the 
provisions  contained  in  S.  382. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  technical  amendment  to  S.  382,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remiu-ks. 

In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 


istration I  had  an  amendment  adopted  by 
a  vote  6  to  3.  which  would  require  aU  or- 
ganizations soliciting  political  contribu- 
tions to  affix  the  following  noilflcatlon  on 
their  requests  for  contributions. 

In  eomplUnce  wltb  Federal  law  s  report 
ba*  been  (or  wUl  be)  filed  wltb  tbe  Comptrol- 
ler General  ct  tbe  United  States  abowlng  a 
detailed  accofint  of  our  receipts  and  exp«MU- 
turea.  A  copy  of  tbat  report  Is  avaUatrie  at  a 
cbarge  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. U.S.  Oovenunent  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  by  the  committee.  I  was  in- 
formed by  legislative  council  that  In  or- 
der to  clarify  the  authority  for  the  Public 
Printer  to  make  a  charge  for  such  docu- 
ments language  should  be  Included  in  the 
bill  to  that  effect.  My  amendment  simply 
clarifies  that  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Amemdmknt  No.  364 

On  page  30.  line  23,  before  "Any"  Insert 
'■(1)". 

On  page  31.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
tbe  following: 

"(2)  (A)  Tbe  Comptroller  General  shall 
compile  and  furnish  to  tbe  Public  Printer, 
not  later  than  tbe  last  day  of  lAtfch  at 
each  year,  an  annual  report  for  each  political 
committee  which  has  filed  a  report  wltb 
him  under  this  title  during  the  period  from 
March  10  of  the  preceding  calendar  yetur 
through  January  31  of  the  year  In  which 
such  annual  report  Is  made  available  to  tbe 
Public  Printer.  Each  such  annual  report  shall 
contain — 

"(1)  a  copy  of  tbe  statement  of  organisa- 
tion of  the  pdlUcal  committee  required  un- 
der section  303.  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto;  and 

"(11)  a  copy  of  ea<A  report  filed  by  such 
committee  under  section  304  from  March  10 
of  the  preceding  year  tbrotigh  January  81  of 
the  year  In  which  tbe  annual  report  U  so 
furnished  to  the  Public  Printer. 

"(B)  Tbe  Public  Printer  shall  make  copies 
of  such  annual  reports  available  for  sale  to 
the  public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments as  soon  as  practicable  after  they  are 
received  from  the  Comptroller  General." 

AMSMOICXMT    NO.     SSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.)   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  next  few  days  the  Senate  will  be 
considering  S.  382,  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

I  am  now  annoimdng  my  intention  to 
amend  this  important  legislation,  and  I 
now  offer  the  amendment  for  printing. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  call  up  the 
Federal  voter  registration  amendment 
to  S.  382  which  will  enable  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  register  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  at  the  time  they 
complete  their  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  reaches 
95  percent  of  the  American  people  each 
year.  It  is  an  orgemlzatlon  which  has  a 
reputation  for  responsibility,  efficiency, 
and  confidentiality  which  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  a  national 
voter  registration  program. 

Those  persons  who  do  not  file  a  Federal 
tax  return  would  be  able  to  obtain  a 
voter  registration  form  from  their  local 
post  office.  All  persons  who  register  under 
this  optional  program — with  their  tax 


return  or  with  the  form  obtained  at  the 
post  office — would  receive  a  Federal  cer- 
tificate of  registration. 

My  amendment  to  S.  382  does  not  elim- 
inate State  reglstratlor  laws.  Persons  can 
register  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  only  if  they  are  also  eligible  to 
register  under  applicable  State  laws.  I  do 
not  view  the  Federal  voter  registration 
amendment  as  abridging  the  rights  of 
any  State.  The  amendment  is  designed  to 
make  Federal  registration  a  convenience 
rather  than  a  hindrance. 

In  the  election  of  1968,  40  percent  of 
the  American  electorate  did  not  vote.  I 
beUeve  the  Federal  voter  registration 
amendment  is  an  important  first  step  In 
the  direction  of  true  universal  suffrage 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendmoit  to  S.  382  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amcndmknt   No.   200 

"On  page  62.  after  line  17.  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TITLE  V— REGISTRATION  OP  VKOBRKL 
VOTERS 

RKOXSnuTION  rOBSU 

Skc.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepore, 
in  consultation  with  tbe  Attorney  General 
and  the  election  officials  of  the  various 
States,  a  standard  form  which  may  be  used 
to  register  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  by 
any  citizen  who  Is  qualified  to  register  for 
voting  In  such  elections.  Two  copies  of  such 
form  shall  be  included  with  each  Income  tax 
return  mailed  to  a  taxpayer  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  additional  copies  of 
such  form  shall  be  avaUable  at  any  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office.  Tbe  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Postmaster 
General  under  which  additional  copies  of 
such  form  shall  be  avallatde  In  each  Post 
Office.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  to 
notify  persons  who  do  not  receive  such  forms 
by  mall  of  tbelr  right  to  register  to  vote  by 
using  such  forms.  Such  notification  shaU  be 
by  public  advertisement  or  such  other  means 
as  may  be  effective.  Where  appropriate, 
such  notification  and  such  forms  shall  be  in 
English  and  In  the  predominant  non-English 
language  used  In  an  area. 

(b)  Any  person  who  elects  to  register  for 
voting  In  Federal  elections  using  tbe  form 
provided  under  subsection  (a)  shall  com- 
plete such  form  and  sign  It.  Tlie  completed 
form  shall  be  returned  to  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  such  person  shall  be  regis- 
tered to  vote  In  Federal  elections  In  the  State 
In  which  he  resides.  In  accordance  wltb  such 
procedures  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. If  such  person  Is  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote  In  such  Federal  election. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  Issue  to  any  per- 
son registered  to  vote  In  Federal  elections 
under  this  section  a  certificate  of  registration 
which  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  registration. 

NOnCX    TO    BTATK    KLXCTION    OmcIAI.8 

Sbc.  S02.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  there  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  appropriate  election  officials  of 
any  State  all  necessary  and  appropriate  In- 
formation regarding  persons  registered  under 
section  BOl  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  held 
in  such  State.  On  and  after  tbe  time  such 
information  has  been  so  furnished  to  the 
appropriate  election  officials  of  any  State  in 
the  case  of  any  pnaon.  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  met  all  the  requirements  for 
registration  for  voting  In  Federal  elections 
held  in  such  State.  Any  such  registration 
for  voting  shall  continue  In  effect  for  tbe 
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same  period  of  time  it  would  have  been  In 
effect  bad  such  person  registered  under  the 
applicable  State  law. 

(b)  Registration  under  this  section  of  any 
person  for  voting  in  Federal  elections  held 
in  any  State  ahaU  oonatltute  valid  registra- 
tion for  voting  In  elections  held  in  such  State 
other  than  Federal  elections  whenever  tbe 
laws  of  such  State  so  provide. 

noHmrnoN  or  national  mxcxsraT 

Sec.  603.  No  national  registry  at  persons 
shall  be  complied  or  maintained  from  infor- 
mation derived  under  this  title. 

UPOIT    BT    THX    BBCRETART 

Skc.  504.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  registration 
of  voters  tmder  this  title  together  with  any 
reoommendations  he  may  have.  Including 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation, 
for  tbe  more  effective  administration  of  voter 
reglstrattoa  under  this  title. 

Sxc.  606.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  (11) 
(C)  of  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  shall 
apply  to  false  regiatration  under  this  title 
and  otiier  fraudulent  acts  and  conspiracies 
In  connection  with  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  tbe  Attorney  General  has 
reason,  to  believe  that  a  State  or  political 
siibdlvislon  is  denying  or  attemptaig  to  deny 
to  any  person  the  right  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion in  violation  of  this  title,  he  may  In- 
stitute for  the  United  States,  or  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  an  action  In  a  district 
court  of  tbe  United  States,  in  acoordanoe  wltb 
sectton  1391  through  1393  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  for  a  restraining  order,  a  pre- 
liminary or  permanent  injunction,  or  such 
other  order  as  he  deems  appropriate.  An 
aotion  under  this  section  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in 
aooocdanoe  with  the  provisions  of  section 
228*^  of  ttUe  28  of  tbe  United  States  Code  and 
any  ^>peal  ahaU  be  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  the  first  section  of  this  title  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

KSGUUITIONB 

Skc.  600.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  title. 

DKFDfTnONS 

Sec.  607.  As  used  In  this  tlUe,  the  term — 

(1)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "Federal  election"  means  any  general, 
special,  cr  primary  election  held  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  nominating  any  candidate  for  elec- 
tion, or  electing  any  candidate,  as  President, 
Vice  President,  presidential  electa.  Senator. 
Representative,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  tbe  Congress;  and 

(3)  "Secretary"'  means  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  bis  delegate. 

AKKNDKZNTS  NOS.  SST  TRXOtTCR  3»3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

COICKZNTS  ON  S.  38a — CAMPAIGN  EEFOaM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter of  campaign  reform  will  soon  con- 
front us  all.  S.  382  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  awaits  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  I  have  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  studied  the  bill;  I 
think  the  bill  has  the  laudable  objective 
of  restoring  to  the  American  people  con- 
fidence and  credibility  in  the  electoral 
process.  Tbe  committees  dealing  with  the 
legislation  have  done  a  commendalde  Job 
in  view  of  the  constitutional  hurdles  and 
the  complexity  of  the  problem. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  generally  about 
the  need  for  campaign  reform,  for  I 
made  my  feelings  clear  in  the  Introduc- 


tory remarks  to  S.  956.  the  Scott-Mathlas 
bill.  However,  to  demonstrate  now  my 
sincere  desire  to  have  tough  and  com- 
prehensive reform  legislation,  I  have 
gone  over  S.  382  with  a  most  careful  eye. 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  difficulties  which  I  encoim- 
tered  In  S.  382;  and,  I  plan  to  introduce 
amendments  where  I  feel  It  is  an>ro- 
priate  to  do  so. 

S.  382  is  divided  into  four  distinct  and 
independent  titles;  title  I  deals  with 
broadcast  media  and  nonbroadcast  me- 
dia; title  n  covers  the  criminal  code 
amendments;  title  m  handles  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  sections  of  the 
bill;  and  title  IV  covers  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 1  will 
proceed  to  talk  about  each  title  separate- 
ly, excluding  any  comments  on  title  IV. 
Ttnx  X.  lODiA 
coNciPT  or  Tummss 

Section  315(a) .  the  sectl(m  in  the  Com- 
munications Act  which  puts  a  legislative 
mandate  on  licensees  to  treat  all  candi- 
dates similarly  and  equally  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  free  time  has  become  burden- 
some to  both  the  broadcast  station  and 
the  candidate.  The  major  candidates 
cannot  get  on  the  air  to  publicly 
expose  their  views  unless  the  broad- 
cast station  decides  to  treat  equally  all 
other  candidates — minor,  fringe,  and 
even  casual  candidates  would  take  part 
in  the  gratuity.  This  spirit  oi  fairness 
and  equality  is  in  keeping  with  the  legis- 
lative intentions  of  315(a)  as  well  as  with 
court  decisions  intetpreting  this  section. 

This  legislative  objection  of  nondis- 
crimination among  the  candidates  was 
built  into  315(a)  's  promulgated  rules  and 
regulations.  For  instance,  regulations 
clearly  prc^bit  discrimination  among 
candidates  with  regard  to  charges  smd 
access.  Section  315(a)  speaks  of  afford- 
ing "equal  opportunities"  to  all  candi- 
dates. 

The  broadcast  station  often  avoided 
the  above  problem  by  not  granting  free 
time  to  any  candidate.  This,  as  we  know, 
though  a  decision  based  perhaps  on  good 
business  Judgment,  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  electorate  nor  was  it  ful- 
filling the  licensee's  obligation  within  the 
political  process.  Everyone — ^including 
the  broadcast  industry — ^has  recognized 
the  need  for  change.  The  Industry  and 
the  Congress  have  both  agreed  on  legis- 
lation which  would  give  the  broadcast 
industry  the  opportunity — and  the  dls- 
cretton— -to  give  only  "major"  candidates 
free  access. 

S.  382  attempts  to  solve  the  dilemma  by 
taking  Federal  elections  out  of  the  pur- 
view of  135(a).  I  question  this  legislative 
approach. 

If  you  take  Federal  elections  out  of 
315(a),  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
those  rules,  regulations,  court  decisions 
and  ancillary  laws  would  still  apply  to 
those  now  exempt  Federal  elections  in 
order  to  guautmtee  the  concept  of  equal- 
ity and  fairness  among  the  "major"  can- 
didates. The  FCX:  was  unwilling  to  con- 
jecture whether  tiiese  guidelines  would  in 
fact  apply.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
more  direct  route  and  one  which  would 
give  the  station  less  discretion  and  oppor- 
tunity would  be  to  simply  exempt  minor 
Federal  candidates  frtm  this  appUcation 
of  section  315(a). 


There  would  ke  difficulty.  I  admit.  In 
defining  such  a  group  as  "major"  or 
"minor"  caiulidate.  However,  S.  956  con- 
tained such  a  definition  in  the  franking 
privilege  section  of  the  bin.  And  the  FCC 
would  have  to  make  certain  anyhow  what 
it  meant  by  "major"  if  it  wanted  to  give 
guidance  to  its  licensees  under  the  pres- 
ently drafted  bill  as  to  the  extent  of 
permissible  exclusions  of  candidates. 

If  these  guiddlnes  under  the  present 
315(a)  as  applied  to  Federal  elections 
would  not  now  apply  to  S.  382.  a  licensee 
could  discriminate  as  to  charges  under 
the  bill. 

A  candidate  for  Federal  office  running 
under  the  purview  of  S.  382  could  have 
three  possible  charges  given  to  him  by  a 
licensee  within  the  stated  105-day  period 
prior  to  election.  The  station  can  give 
the  candidate  free  time,  (diarge  lower 
tlum  lowest  unit  cost,  or  the  lowest  unit 
cost.  Section  101(b)  page  3.  line  9.  speaks 
ot  the  Uoensee  being  prohibited  during 
this  period  from  exceeding  the  lowest 
imit  cost.  Strictly  construed,  this  does 
not  prohibit  giving  charges  lower  than 
the  lowest  unit  cost. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  committee  that 
if  one  is  granted  a  charge  which  is  lower 
than  the  lowest  unit  cost,  that  the  new 
charge  would  then  become  the  new  lowest 
unit  cost  and  all  candidates  charged 
higher  than  this  rate  would  get  a  pro- 
rated refund  in  the  excess  amount.  This 
Interpretation  cannot  be  derived  by  read- 
ing the  bill  or  the  appropriate  hearings. 
Such  an  Interpretation  is  quite  unrea- 
sonable and  indeed  stretched.  The  matter 
of  the  refund  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in 
the  bill  and  on  the  merits,  it  could  cause 
innumerable  problems  for  a  candidate 
in  his  spending  plans  within  the  bill's 
ceiling. 

There  would  be.  it  seems  to  me.  only 
two  prohibitions  or  guidelines  for  sta- 
tions in  their  charges  and  treatment  of 
candidates.  First,  the  station  would  be 
prohibited  under  threat  of  revocatlcm  of 
its  hcoise — section  101(b),  page  3.  line 
22.  and  the  following  of  the  drafted  bill — 
Irom.  "willful  or  repeated  failures  to 
allow  reasonable  access  or  to  permit  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  time."  Note  that  this 
section  mentions  any  access;  thus,  if  a 
candidate  is  ready,  willing,  ana  able  to  go 
on  the  media,  the  licensee  could  not  then 
prevent  his  entry  within  the  normal  rules 
and  customs  of  the  broadcast  Industry. 
However,  this  would  not  prevent  him 
from  disclrminatlng  as  to  charges.  Sec- 
ond, the  fairness  doctrine — section  315 
(a)  would  still  apply,  guaranteeing  that 
the  station  would  treat  all  issues  equally 
and  fairly.  Notwithstanding  these  two 
recognized  prohibitions,  unless  this  lat- 
ter doctrine  is  stretched  to  apply  to 
charges  and  the  matter  of  free  time,  the 
licensees  could  still  discriminate  in  both 
these  su-eas. 

Even  if  the  committee  would  clear  up 
through  amendments  the  matter  of  the 
meaning  of  lowest  unit  cost,  this  would 
only  take  care  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination as  to  charges  lower  than  the 
lowest  unit  cost  and  not  cover  discrimi- 
nation In  the  area  of  free  time. 

At  this  time,  I  am  planning  to  offer 
amendments  which  will  prohibit  tmder 
the  threat  of  revocation  of  license  the  dis- 
crimination as  to  free  time  by  a  licensee 
by  amending  sut>section  (7)  on  page  3  of 
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the  bill  to  this  effect.  This  would  also 
remedy  in  v&rt  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
most  imwise  delegation  of  power  to  the 
FCC.  Congress  should  begin  to  use  its  pen 
rather  than  its  power  to  delegate  its  au- 
thority to  achieve  recognized  public 
policy. 

I  understand  there  might  be  some  at- 
tempt to  delete  this  entire  subsection 
(7) .  If  such  an  objective  is  accomplished, 
a  move  which  I  will  aggressively  oppose, 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  annexed  to  the 
previous  subsection,  hoping  to  accom- 
plish the  same  objective. 

8.  956,  in  its  title  m,  attempts  to  codify 
the  fairness  doctrine  in  order  to  assure  its 
application  to  campaign  reform  legisla- 
tion. Pertiaps  a  similar  move  might  be 
considered  by  the  committee. 

COVKKAGB— FEOESAI,  ELECTIVE  OmCX 

Section  102  deals  with  the  spending 
limitation  of  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice. It  should  be  noted  that  unlike  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  Utle.  the  first 
two  titles  exclude  coverage  of  the  party 
conventions,  caucus  and  so  forth.  It  is 
omission  is  understandable,  however,  we 
should  make  it  clear — a  caveat  should  be 
made — that  Congress  will  fill  the  void  if 
the  omission  is  abused. 

COTKSACE THE  CAnOIDATE 

Subsection  («)  of  section  102,  page  4, 
line  12  and  the  fcdlowlng,  as  well  as  sec- 
ti<ni  103(a)  (3),  page  9,  line  21,  smd  the 
following  defines  "legally  qualified  candi- 
date." Unless  a  candidate  comes  within 
this  legislative  definition,  he  is  free  to 
spend  as  much  as  he  wants  and  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  spending  limitations  of 
the  bill. 

The  definition,  as  presently  drafted, 
has  two  parts:  First,  that  the  candidate 
qualify  under  Federal  law — ^in  the  case  of 
the  o£ace  of  Senator,  this  merely  means 
that  he  be  30  years  of  age  and  a  natural- 
ized citizen :  and  second,  he  qualify  under 
applicable  State  law.  This  is  patently  not 
enough.  As  drafted,  both  provisions  omit 
any  affirmative  actions  by  the  candidate, 
and  mly  contemplate  the  passive,  more 
formal  acts  of  qualifying  oneself  for 
candidacy. 

There  might  be  situations  in  which  a 
candidate  could  not  as  yet  qualify  imder 
State  law,  though  clesurly  a  candidate  in 
the  eye  of  both  the  pubUc  and  himself. 
Take  the  State  law  which  requires  for 
instance  a  period  of  days  to  follow  from 
time  of  registration  to  the  time  in  which 
he  formally  qualifies  as  a  candidate  under 
applicable  State  law.  Does  that  mean  that 
during  those  preceding  days,  the  candi- 
date can  have  a  "Roman  carnival"  with 
regard  to  campaign  expenditures?  Ob- 
viously, if  all  States  allowed  write-in  can- 
didates, this  would  not  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  then  every  inchoate  candidate 
would  qualify  imder  "applicable  State 
law."  However,  we  cannot  control  nor 
predict  changes  in  State  elections  laws; 
thus,  it  would  be  wise  to  close  this  omis- 
sion. 

The  FCC  has  in  its  regtdations  a  defi- 
nition of  candidate  which  is  broader 
than  the  one  contained  in  S.  382  and 
one  which  might  cover  the  above  ex- 
ample. However,  it  could  be  argued  quite 
persuasively.  I  think,  that  this  congres- 
sionally  declared  definition  supercedes 
the  regulatory  one. 

I  recommend  that  we  add  a  third 


provision — a  section  (C)  or  (3)  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  would  include  in  the 
alternative  the  candidate  who  spends  or 
accepts  ctmtributions,  or  acquiesces  the 
spending  or  contributing  in  Ijehalf  of  his 
candidacy. 

I  agree  that  a  candidate  should  be  a 
candidate  for  the  purposes  of  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  only  when  he  performs  "the 
last  act"  of  noncandidacy,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure section  which  should  cover  "his  first 
act,"  so  to  speak.  However,  as  presently 
drafted,  the  loophole  is  much  too  big. 

THE  MECHAMICS  OF  THE  SPENDINO  CEILING 

I  said  in  my  introductory  remarks  to 
S.  956,  as  well  as  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  on  S.  956,  that 
spending  ceilings  are  basically  unenforce- 
able, arbitrary,  and  unconstitutional. 
S.  382  confirms  that  view.  As  drafted,  I 
feel  strongly  that  S.  382  will  most  likely 
be  dragged  through  the  courts  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  campaign  reform,  and  cre- 
ate a  prosecutorial  nightmare  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  we  know,  S.  382  sets  forth  spending 
ceilings  for  all  candidates  to  Federal 
office.  As  drafted  those  ceilings  are  0.05 
cent  times  the  number  of  resident  pop- 
ulation in  that  political  subdivision  for 
the  nonbroadcast  media  and  a  similar 
0.05  cent  spending  limitation  for  the 
broadcast  media.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee added  an  amendment  which 
would  make  these  figures  interchange- 
able; thus  making  the  spending  ceiling 
10  cents  for  both  broadcast  media  and 
nonbroadcast  media,  allowing  the  can- 
didate to  choose  how  he  wants  to  divide 
his  money  among  the  two.  I  imagine  this 
will  become  a  major  amendment  for 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  only  hope 
that  the  amounts  derived  will  be  based 
more  on  the  public's  interest  and  recog- 
nized data  on  campaign  costs,  rather 
than  on  political  considerations. 

However,  my  concern  is  with  the  me- 
chanics of  the  spending  celling — how 
broadcast  media  and  nonbroadcast  me- 
dia charges  are  attributed  to  each  can- 
didate. 

The  two  sections  in  both  the  broadcast 
media  and  nonbroadcast  media  sections 
which  are  of  concern  to  me  are  the  defi- 
nitions of  "use  of  broadcast  stations  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate"  and  the 
appropriate  certification  sections.  The 
former  forms  the  perimeter  and  basis 
for  the  latter.  In  other  words,  if  an  ad- 
vertisement or  media  presentation  comes 
within  this  definition,  according  to  the 
interpretation  by  the  committee,  It  can- 
not be  viewed  unless  it  receives  certifi- 
cation by  some  candidate  and  thus  the 
costs  of  that  presentation  are  attributed 
to  that  candidate's  spending  celling. 

In  addition  the  definition  becomes  the 
basis  for  eligibility  for  lowest  unit  cost 
chsu-ges  by  a  Ucoisee. 

Again,  I  feel  the  bill  is  unclear  as  to  the 
process  of  certificatitHi.  A  close  reading  of 
the  bill  with  regard  to  the  certification 
process  could  raise  other  meanings  than 
those  derived  by  the  committee.  I  hope 
the  committee,  through  appropriate 
amendments,  will  make  clear  its  inten- 
tions. 

Thus,  this  definition's  intent  and  mean- 
ing is  of  immense  signficance.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  this  definition  as  It  ap- 


pears in  section  102,  page  4,  line  17,  and 
the  following,  and  section  103(a)(4), 
page  10,  line  3,  and  the  following. 

"ITie  use  of  broadcast  stations  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate,"  the  definition 
states.  Includes — giving  the  FCC  discre- 
tion to  add  criteria — First,  amounts 
spent  advocating  a  candidate's  election, 
second,  amounts  spent  urging  defeat  of 
one's  opponent,  or  third,  amounts  spent 
derogating  his  opponent's  stand  on  cam- 
paign issues.  Note  that  the  definition 
contemplates  advertisements  both  by 
candidate  and  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
date. 

The  latter  requirement  dealing  with 
campaign  issues  is  most  objectionable. 
Let  me  cite  a  hypothetical  example  on 
how  this  becomes  a  real  problem.  Sup- 
pose a  group  wants  to  put  on  the  air  an 
advertisement  urging  support  for  air  pol- 
lution legislation.  The  group  goes  to  the 
broadcast  station  and  first  shows  the  ad 
to  the  licensee  who  in  tana,  determines 
whether  the  advertisement  c(Hnes  with- 
in one  of  the  three  criteria  mentioned 
above.  The  ad,  for  sake  of  example, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  candidate's 
name  in  an  effort  to  elect  or  defeat  a 
particular  candidate.  The  questi<»i  then 
becomes  Is  it  derogation  of  a  candidate's 
stand  on  some  campaign  issue?  Ecology 
will  presumably  be  an  inherent  issue 
in  the  elections  to  come. 

The  licensee  would  then  make  a  deter- 
mination— imder  the  spirit  of  reason- 
ableness as  pronoimced  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings — as  to  wheth- 
er the  ad  is  in  derogation  of  some  can- 
didate's stand.  If  he  decides  it  Is,  he 
would  then  call  the  candidate  who  would 
presumably  benefit  from  such  a  viewing 
and  ask  for  certification.  The  candidate 
would  then  have  to  view  the  advertise- 
ment to  see  whether  it  would  be  worth 
attributing  the  costs  of  the  ad  to  his 
^}ending  ceiling.  If  it  is  not  worth  the 
candidate's  certification,  the  pollution 
fighters  are  precluded  from  expressing 
their  views.  The  situation  becomes  ludi- 
crous when  this  group  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser in  behalf  of  the  candidate  which 
set  the  lowest  unit  cost  scheme  in  Uie 
first  place — under  the  present  committee 
interpretation  of  the  bill. 

And  if  the  candidate  certifies,  the 
group's  ad  is  viewed  as  an  advertisement 
associated  with  that  candidate  and 
charged  the  lowest  unit  cost  for  the 
viewing.  If  the  ad  is  not  considered  a 
particular  campaign  issue,  it  can  go  on 
the  air  with  normal  commercial  charges 
and  subject  to  the  normal  customs  and 
regulations  of  the  industry. 

Under  present  interpretation  by  the 
committee,  if  an  applicant  or  candidate 
is  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  by  the 
broadcast  station,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
TCC  for  a  final  ruling  on  the  matter. 

The  above  example  highlights  the  se- 
rious problems  which  I  believe  most 
would  have  with  this  bill. 

The  bill  violates  the  pubUc's  right  of 
free  expression  and  free  association 
which  our  Constitution  guarantees.  A 
group  can  no  longer  independently  ex- 
press itself  on  an  issue  related  to  a  cam- 
paign imless  they  associate  themselves 
with  a  particular  candidate  for  purposes 
of  certification  and  receive  certification 
by  a  candidate.  If  both  are  not  consented 
to,  the  expression  is  completely  forbidden. 
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This,  to  me,  is  repugnant  to  America's 
ideals  of  freedom,  the  right  to  free  ex- 
pression and  unabated  participation  in 
the  electoral  process. 

It  strips  groups  of  any  independence. 
It  encourages — it  directs — groups  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  candidate.  Independ- 
ence of  views  is  discouraged,  dependence 
fostered.  We  all  know  how  dependency  in 
the  political  arena  breeds  obligations  and 
inhibition  of  expression.  The  bill  dis- 
courages the  open  discussion  of  sub- 
stantive issues  and  controversy  and  en- 
courages fireside  Wall  Street  ads  to  in- 
fiuence  one's  candidacy.  Noninvolvement 
and  ignorance  can  easily  be  its  by- 
product. 

I  find  the  bUl  tampering  and  upsetting 
the  delicate  balance  of  first  amendment 
rights  and  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  to  legislate  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  harm  created  by  the  bill,  quite 
frankly,  exceeds  the  harm  attempted  to 
be  corrected.  I  doubt  whether  the  first 
amendment  permits  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  one  person  to  determine  whether 
a  group  or  an  individual  can  express  their 
political  views  In  such  forms  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  billboard  facilities, 
and  other  periodicals  as  contemplated  by 
8.  382. 

The  bill  gives  to  the  local  broadcast 
stations,  the  FCX:  and  sellers,  in  the  non- 
broadcsist  media,  enormous  and  danger- 
ous powers  to  Interpret  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. This  Is  another  example  of  "dele- 
gation nm  wild."  A  station  for  example 
would  on  a  case  by  case  approach  decide 
what  ad  is  considered  to  be  related  to  a 
particular  campaign,  whether  it  is  major 
campaign  issue  or  an  issue  which  is  in 
derogation  of  a  particular  candidate's 
stand.  Do  we  want  to  delegate  uch  au- 
thority? I  for  one  do  not.  In  addition,  this 
delegation  of  judicial  functior.s  to  the 
FCX;  raises  some  serious  constitutional 
issues. 

The  bill  at  the  same  time  gives  too 
much  authority  to  us — the  prospective 
candidates,  for  the  candidates  would  in 
essence  control — in  the  strictest  sense  of 
that  word — t»ve  political  and  quasi-politi- 
cal expression  during  105  days  prior  to 
the  election.  This,  I  believe  is  an  unrea- 
sonable power  to  bestow  upon  us.  I  can 
imagine  interest  groups  running  aroimd 
from  one  candidate  to  another  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prior  censorship  and  prior 
restraint  in  an  attempt  to  guarantee 
certification.  The  public's  right  to  know 
should  not  be  curtailed  by  what  the  can- 
didate wants  to  tell. 

The  only  .safeguards  for  the  public  to 
assure  equality  and  nondiscrimination  by 
the  licensee  in  these  Instances  are  the 
fussy  area  of  the  "fairness  doctrine" 
and  the  test  of  reasonableness  as  pro- 
noimced by  the  committee — a  test  which 
is  found  nowhere  within  the  language  of 
the  bill.  Congress  must  set  forth  explicit 
guidelines  as  to  its  intent  and  objectives 
within  the  biU. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  an  advertisement 
does  not  specifically  mention  or  reason- 
ably refer  to  a  ccmdidate  eithei  in  sup- 
port of  his  candidacy  or  in  derogation 
of  his  opponent,  then  that  advertisement 
should  be  able  to  be  viewed  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  charges  and  process 
of  exclusion  and  inclusion  practiced  by 
the  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  industry. 


In  other  words  if  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  purchase  is  controlled  by  the 
candidate  or  is  attempting  to  influence 
the  election  of  a  candidate,  he  shoxild  not 
be  governed  by  the  certification  provi- 
sions. If  this  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress,  it  certainly  is  not 
clear  in  the  present  bill. 

I  believe  the  above  problems  can  be 
resolved  within  the  framework  of  the  bill 
as  drafted.  And  to  this  end,  I  am  plan- 
ning to  make  the  following  amendments. 

I  will  offer  amendments  to  change  the 
definition  of  "use  of  broadcast  time"  to 
make  it  limited  to  the  criteria  of  "infiu- 
enclng"  the  outcome  of  an  election.  The 
word  "infiuencing"  has  an  appropriate 
reference  in  the  definition  of  "contribu- 
tion" in  title  III.  It  would  seem  logical 
if  one  gives  to  another  to  Infiuence  his 
candidacy  that  amoimt,  or  value  thereof, 
should  be  reported  and  disclosed  as  well 
as  attributed  toward  his  spending  ceil- 
ing if  that  "giving"  was  in  the  form  of  a 
purchase  of  time  or  s(>ace.  Tlie  amend- 
ment would  exclude  any  reference  to 
"camjMiign  issue"  and  the  dangerous  au- 
thority given  to  the  broadcast  media  and 
nonbroadcast  media  in  this  area. 

This  amendment  would  clear  up  the 
issue  of  negative  campaigning  for  only 
if  the  ad  is  viewed  to  infiuence  an  elec- 
tion should  it  come  within  the  certifica- 
tion nde. 

This  still  does  not  dispense  with  all  the 
first  amendment  problems  for  still  the 
candidate  could  control  those  ads  which 
are  intended  to  infiuence  his  election.  I 
do  believe  my  amendment  is  a  useful  and 
workable  compromise.  Quite  frankly,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  can  en- 
act a  constitutionally  sound  bill  on  spend- 
ing limitations.  I  have  felt  this  way  since 
cosponsoring  S.  956  and  my  feelings 
were  made  even  more  distinct  while 
studying  the  mechanics  of  S.  382. 

One  area  which  the  bill  omits  and 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate,  is  the  matter  of  injunctive  relief 
by  the  candidate.  What  is  the  remedy  if 
another  candidate  who  watches  the  ex- 
penses of  his  opponent — a  fact  which 
should  be  expected  xmder  this  legisla- 
tion— discovers  that  he  will  soon  exceed 
his  limit  by  a  certain  expenditure?  What 
can  he  do?  As  drafted,  the  bill  affords  no 
relief.  We  should  seriously  consider  in- 
serting a  provision  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  title  m  for  injunctive  relief  to 
any  aggrieved  party. 

FKEDICTABIUTT    OF   AtrTHOBIZED    PEK80N 

In  both  the  broadcast  media — secticm 
102,  page  7,  lines  16  and  17 — and  the  non- 
broadcast  media — section  103.  page  13, 
lines  3  and  4 — the  candidate  or  "a  person 
specifically  authorized"  is  given  authority 
to  certify  for  purposes  of  cost  attribu- 
tion within  the  spending  ceiling.  This 
person  should  not  be  one  merely  "auth- 
orized" by  the  candidate,  for  that  per- 
son may  vary  from  candidate  to  candi- 
date, but  rather  should  be  a  predictable 
person  easily  ascertained  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  authority  and  the  broad- 
cast station  seeking  certification. 

I  will  offer  amendments  to  make  this 
person  one  who  will  be  registered  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  auUiority  and 
correspond  to  the  person  in  title  in  who 


is  responsible  for  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure of  the  candidate's  contributions 
and  expenditures.  A  central  campaign 
committee  will  be  required  in  both  titles 
to  achieve  these  objectives.  This  concept 
was  introduced  in  S.  956,  the  Scott-Ma- 
thlas  bill  and  is  again,  I  believe,  needed 
for  sound  campaign  reform  legislation. 

SCOPS   OP    KSOIA 

Section  102,  on  page  5,  line  3  and  the 
following  outlines  the  coverage  of  the  bill 
for  purposes  of  the  broadcast  media.  The 
definition  clearly  omits  the  use  of  closed 
circuit  television.  This,  I  beUeve,  is  a 
possible  loophole.  We  have  no  way  of 
forecasting  the  use  of  such  a  medium. 

I  understand  that  to  put  such  media 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ¥CC,  at  this 
time,  would  be  questionable.  Its  authority 
over  certain  kinds  of  cable  television  are 
currently  in  dispute.  Thus  to  avoid  the 
jurisdictional  question — at  least  until  the 
PCC's  lines  of  authority  are  clearly 
drawn — ^the  closed  circuit  TV  question 
could  be  adequately  handled  in  the  bill  by 
amending  section  101 's  definition  of  the 
"use  of  broadcast  stations"  to  include 
this  medium.  I  plan  to  offer  such  an 
amendment. 

PKESIDENTIAI.  ELECTIONS 

Section  102 — page  6,  line  9  and  the 
following — and  section  103(c)(1),  page 
11,  line  19  and  the  following  deals  with 
the  spending  limitations  for  presidential 
primaries.  The  language  reasonably  con- 
strued is  interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
president  calculates  how  much  he  can 
spend  in  any  <me  primary  by  first  deter- 
mining how  much  he  can  legally  spend 
in  the  Nation — which  Is  $0.05  times  the 
number  of  resident  population.  Taking 
this  figure,  he  can  then  divide  that 
tunount  by  as  many  primaries  as  he 
wishes  to  enter.  He  may  spend  it  all  in 
one  State's  primary  or  enter  three,  10, 
or  50. 

The  language  in  general  is  fairly  vague 
and  should  be  tightened  up.  For  instance, 
when  It  refers  to  the  "resident  popula- 
tion," for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  is 
it  talking  about  residoit  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  or  the  resident  peculation 
of  the  entire  State?  I  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  of  the  latter  interpreta- 
tion. 

This  approach,  I  believe,  discourages 
broad  base  participation  by  all  States 
and  their  respective  citizens.  The  Con- 
gress should  declare  a  policy  that  it 
desires  more  presidential  primaries,  and 
that  it  desires  more  citizens  of  more 
States  to  have  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
determine  the  party  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. It  is  unfair  for  a  presidential 
aspirant  to  choose  to  enter  one  State's 
primary  to  the  exclusion  of  another  and 
yet  use  that  State's  population  base  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  ceilings  In  the 
primary  of  his  choice. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  which 
will  limit  the  amount  a  president  can 
spoid  to  $0.05  times  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  resident  population  of  each  State 
in  which  the  candidate  enters  a  pri- 
mary. This  amendment  would  not  be 
limiting  a  candidate's  choice  but  rather 
encouraging  him  to  go  into  more  pri- 
maries which  in  the  end  will  result  in  a 
more  responsive  system  of  nominating  a 
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president  In  the  general  eleetlon,  no 
similar  restrictioiis  would  be  appUed  and 
the  presidential  notnlnee  may  spend  as 
much  as  he  wants  within  the  estahUsfaed 
ceiling  in  each  State  or  geoerraphical 
region. 

PKOBLBM  or  CTATK  sovsuasifma 

Section  102 — page  7,  lint:  25,  and  the 
following^-of  the  broadcast  section  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Federal  Communications 
Commissloo  makes  certain  flnri<ng«  as  to 
the  apidicability  of  SUte  law  then  that 
State's  candidates  will  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  bill  as  it  pertains  to  li- 
censees' certiflcation  and  spending  ceil- 
ings. I  have  no  objection  to  the  laudable 
objection  of  unlfoimity  and  permissive 
oomjdianoe  with  Federal  law,  but  I  do 
find  coostitutionalljr  su^idous  the  con- 
cept of  a  Federal  agency — in  this  case 
the  FC;c — determining  the  applicability 
of  State  law.  This  should  be  left  to  the 
States  and  their  Judicial  process.  I  can 
see  States  and  their  governments  resent- 
ing this  preemption  enough  not  to  at- 
tonpt  to  make  uniform  their  election 
laws.  The  need  for  imiformity  is  clearly 
outweighed  by  constitutional  protection 
of  State  sovereignty  in  the  area  of  Judi- 
cial affairs. 

I  plan  to  introduce  an  amendment 
which  attempts  to  remedy  this  by  pro- 
viding that  the  State  must  specifically 
declare  its  intention  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  come  within  the  Federal  law.  In 
addition,  the  Ck>mnussion's  determina- 
tion would  be  omitted  making  the  act 
completely  permissive  in  nature  on  be- 
half of  the  Stete. 

iroNBaoABCAsr  menu  cotisack: 

oauCT   >(AIL£KC 

It  should  be  noted  that  direct  mailings 
are  (Knitted  from  the  spending  ceiling  in 
the  nonbroadcast  media  section.  There 
are  sound  reasons  for  its  omission.  One 
statewide  mailing,  for  example,  could  eat 
up  the  entire  nonbroadcast  media  ceiling. 
Also,  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  the  appli- 
cation of  ceilings  by  receiving  large  do- 
nations of  stampa.  And,  as  previously 
mentioned,  a  limit  on  direct  mailings 
would  really  aggravate  the  constitutional 
question  of  free  expression. 

I  plan  to  propose  a  franking  amend- 
ment similar  to  the  one  offered  in  S. 
956.  for  all  candidates  in  varying  degrees 
at  reduced  rates.  If  a  cost-free  franking 
privilege  amendment  is  offered  to  all 
candidates  rather  than  a  reduced  rate 
privilege  which  I  prefer,  I  would  then 
offer  an  amendment  to  have  the  direct 
mailings  included  in  the  nonbroadcast 
media  coverage,  for  then,  statewide 
mailings  would  be  free  and  an  others 
should  be  attributed  to  the  spending  ceil- 
ing. 

EQUAITTY    BETWEEN    THE    BKOAOCAST    MEDIA 
SECTIONS   AND   NONBaOAOCAST   KSBCA 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
treat  alike  broadcast  media  and  non- 
broadcast  media.  This  was  one  of  the 
President's  requests;  it  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  principle  to  guide  the  bill.  And 
I  believe  if  not  done,  the  bill  will  faU 
to  meet  constitutional  requirements.  I, 
of  course,  recognize  the  difflculty  of  com- 
plete equal  treatment  under  the  law,  due 
to  constitutional  and  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems of  Federal  law  over  nonbit)adcast 


media.  Nonetheless,  an  attempt  must  be 
made  within  a  realistic  framework  to 
create  soch  a  parity. 

Several  parts  of  the  bill  c<Mne  to  mind 
wfaldi  fall  to  meet  this  requlranent. 
Firstly,  as  we  know  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nonbroadcast  media  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  f  aimeas  doctrine  and  related 
nondiscriminatory  principles  as  they 
appear  in  the  broadcast  media  section. 
The  nonbroadcast  media  seller  is  virtual- 
ly free  to  diacrlminate;  the  bill  makes  no 
attempt  to  remedy  the  problem. 

In  the  broadcast  media,  if  a  licensee 
charges  lower  than  lowest  unit  cost,  ac- 
cording to  the  Intent  of  the  committee, 
that  new  rate  then  becomes  the  new  low- 
est unit  cost,  and  a  refund  is  given  to  all 
candidates,  making  all  candidates  equal 
before  the  licensee.  In  the  nonbroadcast 
media,  free  space,  goods,  or  services  or  a 
reduction  below  the  lowest  unit  cost  is 
equivalent  to  a  contribution— a  term 
which  is  meaningless  for  there  are 
no  limitations  on  contributions — only 
spending.  In  the  nonbroadcast  media, 
reductions  in  cost  are  discouraged  and 
yet  the  favored  candidate  can  benefit 
from  a  gift  which  is  not  attributed  to  his 
spending  celling.  In  the  broadcast  media 
section,  presumably  free  time  and  reduc- 
tions in  cost  are  encouraged. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  which 
will  attempt  to  solve  this  particular  dis- 
parity without  getting  into  any  consti- 
tutional problems  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
nonbroadcast  media.  If  the  nonbroadcast 
media  charges  one  candidate  less  than 
the  other — or  gives  one  candidate  free 
space,  goods,  or  services,  and  not  the 
other,  the  amoidment  will  luovide 
that  the  amount  saved  by  the  candidate 
shall  be  considered  a  contribution  and 
expenditure  and  attributed  toward  his 
ceiling  llmitaton.  Thus,  if  candidates  are 
treated  differently  by  a  nonbroadcast 
media  seller,  then  the  favored  treatment 
should  rightfully  be  considered  a  con- 
tribution and  an  expenditure  and  at- 
tributed toward  the  spending  limitatiai. 
This  is  a  means  of  gaining  equality 
among  the  candidates  without  con- 
trolling the  nonbroadcast  media.  The 
latter  is  free  to  charge  and  treat  the 
candidates  as  it  chooses;  however,  the 
candidate  must  take  the  consequences. 

The  second  Inequality  is  more  patent. 
Violation  of  sections  dealing  with  the 
broadcast  media  is  10  years  or  $1,000. 
For  the  nonbroadcast  media  it  is  5  years 
or  $5,000  or  both.  This  unequal  treat- 
ment becomes  imworkable  when  you  con- 
sider the  present  interchangeablllty  of 
the  spending  limitations  for  broadcast 
media  and  nonbroadcast  media.  As  pres- 
ently drafted,  if  one  exceeds  the  spend- 
ing limit,  he  could  say  with  Impunity 
that  he  violated  that  section  which  has 
the  lesser  penalty. 

Two  amendments  will  be  offered.  One 
will  make  both  sanctions  equal  to  the 
nonbroadcast  media  violations — subsec- 
tion (f) — the  other  will  insert  in  both, 
the  qualification  of  "knowingly  and  will- 
ingly." This  will  take  the  sanction  out  of 
the  "malum  prohibitum"  arena  and  into 
those  criminal  statutes  which  require 
intent  and  knowledge  by  the  violator. 
If  this  is  not  done,  a  strict  liability  would 


be  given  to  the  actions  of  candidates;  a 
responsibility  which  would  be  overbear- 
ing to  the  candidates.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  lot  more  realistic  to  create  a  Joint 
criminal  responsibility  and  I  hope  the 
committee  would  consider  such  an 
amendment. 

NOTIFICATION    BT    NONBBOAOCABT    KXDIA 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  as  drafted. 
as  it  pertains  to  nonbroadcast  media, 
which  would  require  the  sellers  of  non- 
broadcast  media  to  notify  the  FCX:  of 
any  certification  or  even  keep  appropri- 
ate records.  Such  is  not  the  case  for  the 
broadcast  media  sellers,  for  the  FCC  has 
extensive  regiilations  for  bookkeeping 
and  notification  procedures. 

I  win  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
make  mandatory  similar  noUflcaticHis  by 
nonbroadcast  media  when  it  sells  goods 
and  services  under  the  certification  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  cam  certainly  be  argued 
that  if  the  seller  of  the  nonbroadcast 
media  wants  to  partake  in  Federal  elec- 
tions— an  act  which  is  purely  permissive 
In  nature — he  then  must  comply  with  all 
related  Federal  regulations. 

UFHC'llVB  DATS 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Hoot  rec- 
ommends the  effective  date  for  title  I  to 
be  30  days  after  enactment  in  the  case 
of  section  101(b)  and  120  days  for  sec- 
tion 102.  Such  a  variance  dismisses  the 
equality  of  importance  between  the  two. 
and  the  120-day  stipulation  is  too  long 
for  purposes  of  guaranteeing  coverage 
of  the  next  election. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
both  60  days. 

Trnx  n :  cuatiNAL  code  AKXNDifxirrB 

BANK  LOANS 

Section  201— page  16,  line  15  and  the 
following — defines  "contributions"  for 
the  purposes  of  this  criminal  title.  A 
bank  loan  is  properly  exempt  from  the 
term  "contribution."  This  is  in  keeping 
with  recent  court  decisions,  as  well  as 
policy  decisions  which  attempt  to  en- 
courage candidates  to  seek  money  from 
recognized  and  established  money  insti- 
tutions. After  all,  the  more  money  avail- 
able through  banks,  the  less  the  candi- 
date has  to  go  to  "other"  sources  with 
their  obligatory  attachments. 

However,  loans  should  not  be  exempt 
from  contributions,  if  they  are  given 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
For  instance,  if  the  bank  alters  its  ordi- 
nary customs  and  regulations  and  gives 
money  to  a  candidate  the  preference 
over  another,  such  a  loan  should  be  con- 
sidered a  contribution.  An  amendment 
wiU  be  offered  to  add  the  words  "in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business"  after  the 
word  "regulations"  which  appears  on 
pages  16  and  17,  lines  20  and  22,  re- 
spectively. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  discrimination  toward 
any  candidate  in  a  Federal  election  by 
any  banking  Institution.  We  must  make 
all  necessary  efforts  to  assure  this  ob- 
jective of  equality  throughout  the  entire 
legislation.  This  is  another  amendment 
offered  to  achieve  this  objective. 

COLLAnOtAI. 

Section  206  on  page  23  creates  a  new 
section  to  protect  those  service  businesses 
whose  ra^  are  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government.  The  committee  at- 
tempts to  protect  those  businesses  which 
provide  transportation  and  public  serv- 
ices to  candidates  by  requiring  full  col- 
lateral for  prospective  services.  This  is  a 
laudable  policy  in  light  of  nimierous 
and  large  unpaid  bills  in  all  these  areas. 
However,  I  feel  it  Is  equally  important 
to  protect  the  other  providers  of  services 
by  offering  an  amendment  prohibiting  all 
others  from  compromising  a  debt  for  less 
than  its  face  value.  This  would  assiu-e 
that  those  who  deal  with  a  federaUy  reg- 
ulated industry  would  not  be  put  on  a 
safer,  higher  level  of  protection,  than 
those  who  do  not. 

CONTBIBimoN    LIMTTATIONS 

S.  956  contained  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  section  necessary  in  any  campaign  re- 
form legislation.  It  reenacted  section 
608  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  the  area  of  contribution  limitations 
to  limit  the  amount  of  money  a  candidate 
by  himself  or  through  his  family,  can  give 
to  infiuence  his  candidacy.  In  the  case 
of  a  presidential  election,  the  limitation 
was  $50,000;  in  a  senatorial  election, 
$35,000;  and  an  election  held  for  the 
ofDce  of  representative,  delegate,  or  res- 
ident commissioner,  the  limitation  was 
$25,000. 

I  intend  to  reintroduce  this  concept  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  382. 

I  feel  a  candidate  should  not  be  able 
to  buy  off  any  election  in  his  behalf.  Men 
and  women  elected  to  Federal  office  must 
be  elected  and  chosen  by  their  constitu- 
ency and  not  by  themselves. 

Although  I  realize  it  is  impossible  to 
equalize  aU  candidates  before  the  public. 
I  feel  strongly  that  a  deep  pocket  should 
not  be  a  license  to  serve  the  public.  If 
our  Government  is  to  represent  all  of 
America  and  its  diversified  economic  in- 
terests, we  must  assure  that  not  only  the 
rich  have  an  opportunity  to  serve. 

A  more  plenary  view  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  my  Introductory  remarks  to 
S.  956. 

TrrLE  m.  bxpobtinc  and  disclosurb 

Title  m  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  1971  campaign  reform.  It  deals  with 
the  public's  right  to  know.  It  guarantees 
responsive  government  as  well  as  an  alert 
and  well-informed  public.  And,  it  is  for 
these  reasons,  tiUe  ni  must  be  compre- 
hensive and  tough. 

DEriNTnoN  OF  state 

The  first  amendment  which  I  feel  is 
necessary  is  perfecting  in  nature.  TiUe  II 
and  titie  in  have  two  different  defini- 
tions of  "State."  One  appears  on  page  18, 
lines  19  through  22 ;  the  other  on  page  28, 
lines  20  through  22.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  second  definition's  reference  is 
inclusive  and  the  "State"  Is  limited  in 
definition  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  so  forth.  This  drafting  oversight 
should  be  corrected  so  no  problem  could 
be  raised  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bill. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
change  this  latter  definition  to  conform 
with  the  definition  on  page  18. 

ruix  repobting  and  disclosure 

Throughout  the  bill,  the  name  and 
address  of  a  donor,  seller,  agent,  smd 
so  forth,  is  required  on  some  reix>rt. 
Accordingly,  one  may  list  his  name 
and    box    office    and    satisfy    the    law. 


This  I  feel  is  Inadequate.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  public  and  the  regu- 
lating agency  fully  recognize  and  under- 
stand an  individual's  affiliation  and 
financed  ties  with  a  candidate.  If  merely 
one's  name  and  box  office  address  or 
even  a  nonbusiness  mailing  address  ap- 
pear on  a  form  5  days  prior  to  an  elec- 
tion, there  is  hardly  enough  time  for 
anyone  interested  in  reporting  to  the 
public  to  get  a  complete  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  candidate's  financial  affil- 
iations. It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  require 
that  each  person's  principal  place  of 
business  and  occupation  appear  on  the 
appropriate  reporting  forms. 

EXPENDrrtTRES    IN    BEHALF    OF    A    POLITICAL 

committee 

Section  302(c)(3)  as  well  as  302(d) 
require  the  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee to  keep  a  detailed  accoimt  of  all 
expenditures  by  such  political  commit- 
tee or  in  behalf  of  such  committee.  This 
latter  provision  is  to  cover  those  indi- 
viduals who  buy  services  for  a  candidate. 
In  addition,  since  this  expenditure  by  the 
donor  would  be  considered  a  contribu- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  spending  ceilmgs, 
it  Is  important  to  have  a  cross-check. 
However,  when  page  35  requires  expend- 
itures to  be  reported  to  the  Commission 
or  the  GAO,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  leaves 
out  this  essential  "in  behalf  of  such  com- 
mittee" language  and  only  refers  to  ex- 
penditures by  such  committee.  The  de- 
tailed list  kept  by  the  committee  of  these 
type  expenditm-es  is  useless  unless  it  is 
properly  reported  and  disclosed  to  the 
Commission. 

On  page  35,  line  18, 1  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  insert  the  words  "or  in 
behalf  of  such  committee."  This  will  as- 
swre  reporting  of  the  same  expenditure 
information  as  is  required  to  be  kept  by 
the  treasurer. 

An  additional  matter  cc«nes  to  mind  in 
talking  about  this  disclosure  provision 
as  it  relates  to  expenditures.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  section  covers  the  de- 
tailed reporting  of  services  performed 
by  multiservice  corporations.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, X,  a  multifaceted  corporaticm, 
does  $10,000  worth  of  business  for  a  can- 
didate in  the  area  of  printing,  advertis- 
ing, mailings,  and  so  forth,  would  these 
eniunerated  services  be  listed  separately 
with  their  respective  costs  or  would  the 
report  only  indicate  the  bulk  amount  of 
$10,000  and  generally  state  the  purposes 
for  the  expenditure? 

In  other  words,  does  the  word  "each" 
on  line  35  refer  to  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tuie  of  each  expenditure  within  the  ag- 
gregate? Section  302(d)  requires  such 
a  detailed  report.  This  again  is  the  sec- 
tion requiring  merely  that  the  treasurer 
keep  certain  data  available  for  inspec- 
tion. However,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  same  amount  of  detail  is  required 
in  the  reporting  section. 

S.  956  contained  such  specificity  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  again  make  it  part  of  this  legislation. 
If  this  situation  is  not  covered  by  the  bill, 
I  hope  the  committee  will  make  the  ap- 
propriate amendments. 

TRANSFERS 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  close  ranks  of 
political  campaigns  the  adroit  and  able 
campaign  treasurer  is  a  most  valuable 


asset  of  any  candidate.  The  value  a  can- 
didate places  on  such  men  is  directly 
linked  to  the  extraordinary  costs  of  po- 
litical campaigns  and  the  need  to  ex- 
pertly manage  funds  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum results.  These  financial  demands 
have  too  often  bred  abuses. 

One  particular  abuse  is  not  covered  by 
S.  382.  The  rapid  transfers  of  fimds  in 
any  campaign  coupled  with  the  increased 
use  of  credit  facilities  permit  a  pyra- 
miding of  credit  and  hence  of  pmtihas- 
ing  power  which  might  significantly  af- 
fect the  relative  posture  of  candidates 
in  any  one  election.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible to  equalize  financial  positions  of 
candidates,  nor  prevent  the  manipula- 
tion of  money  to  one's  benefit,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  public  know  what  the 
candidate  is  doing  with  the  moneys  re- 
ceived. 

S.  382  as  drafted  does  not  disclose  and 
report  all  the  possible  transfers,  which 
might  occur  during  a  campaign.  Sec- 
tion 303(b)  subsection  (9)  should  in- 
clude a  listing  of  all  transfer  agents  as 
well  as  the  now  required  banks,  safety 
deposit  boxes  or  other  repositories. 
Such  an  amendment  will  be  offered. 

Subsection  (b)<l)  of  section  304,  the 
section  dealing  with  reports  by  politi- 
cal committees,  in  addition  should  con- 
tain some  provision  to  alert  the  Com- 
mission or  the  GAO,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  rapid  transfers  of  money.  The  defini- 
tion of  contribution  and  expendi- 
tme  in  titie  m  contain  provisions  which 
Include  transfers  between  political  com- 
mittees. However,  the  problem  arises 
when  there  is  a  transfer  between  banks 
or  a  nonpolltical  committee. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  re- 
quire reporting  of  all  transfers,  their  re- 
cipients and  amoimts  which  are  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  cash 
in  each  reporting  period.  In  addition,  if 
the  10-percent  transfer  occurs  more 
than  once  during  the  reporting  period,  it 
would  then  have  to  be  reported  within 
24  hours  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency. 

CONTEIBCrTIONS  IN  EXCESS  OF  1 1 00 

S.  382  requires  only  the  reporting  of 
contributions  to  the  Federal  agency 
which  are  "in  excess"  of  $100.  Rdiable 
data  presented  at  the  hearings  as  well 
as  published  in  numerous  reports,  indi- 
cate that  by  requiring  reports  in  excess 
of  $100  you  omit  a  substantial  number  of 
$100  contributions. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  a  person 
would  write  a  check  or  give  cash  in  the 
amount  of  $100  rather  than  in  the 
amount  of  $101.  This  is  a  serious  loophole 
which  I  feel  must  be  filled.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  words  "in  ex- 
cess" to  achieve  the  above  objective  of 
including  those  $100  contributions. 

CONTINUOUS   REPORTS    AITER    ELECTION 

Subsection  12  of  section  304  on  page  36 
requires  the  reporting  of  all  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  conmilttee. 
This  is  a  laudable  objective.  However,  the 
obligaticm  by  the  candidate  should  extend 
beyond  the  election.  The  public  should 
know  whether  a  debt  has  been  fully  paid 
or  whether  it  lingers  on  unsatisfied.  The 
reporting  of  the  debt  is  only  half  of  the 
obligation  owed. 

I  wUl  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
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add  »  provision  to  subsection  12  requiring 
such  continuous  reporting  ot  debts  and 
obligations  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  until  they  are  completely  extin- 
guished. 

CXMTBAI.  CAMFAKN   COMMITRB 

As  noted  earlier  in  the  remarks  asso- 
ciated with  tiUe  I  of  this  bill.  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  conendment  to  that  title  creating 
a  Central  Campaign  Committee  for  the 
puriKtse  of  making  predlctable'that  per- 
son who  along  with  the  candidate.  Is  per- 
mitted to  certify  to  costs  attributed  to  the 
candidate's  ceiling. 

In  title  m  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  expand  the  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee and  in  so  doing  make  both  tiUes 
work  hand  tn  hand.  An  amendment  will 
be  offered  in  section  304  (a) — page  33, 
line  21  and  following;  the  section  which 
sets  forth  the  requirements  of  the  reports 
for  political  committees.  The  amendment 
will  require  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures for  a  particular  candidate  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission  through 
his  central  campaign  committee.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  centralizing  the 
reporting  procedure  of  the  candidate,  as 
well  as  providing  an  effective  <Aeck  for 
aU  other  political  committees  operating 
in  the  candidate's  behalf. 

The  Central  Campaign  Committee 
would  then  loglcaDy  be  those  people 
derignated  by  the  candidate  who  would 
be  certifying  costs  for  purposes  of  spend- 
ing ceilings  and  would  b«  reporting  all 
contributlcms  and  expenditures.  Such  a 
centralisation  and  predictability  is  ab- 
solutely essential  if  we  are  to  have  a 
meanlngfxil,  enforceable,  and  workable 
reform  bill. 

rcxcBASxm  Am  "vsol" 

Section  305  in  the  presently  drafted 
bill  contains  reporting  requirements  for 
those  other  than  a  political  committee. 
Among  those  listed  are  those  businesses 
whose  rates  are  regulated  by  the  ICC, 
PCC,  or  CAB.  Section  (h)  (1)  (A)  requires 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  candi- 
date for  the  benefit  whose  campaign,  the 
services  or  goods  were  purchased.  The 
"user"  of  such  goods  and  services  has 
been  omitted.  It  is  possible,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  the  purchaser  and  the  csmdidate 
to  be  a  different  person  that  the  user  of 
such  goods  and  services.  "ITiis  is  in  keep- 
ing with  other  provisions  which  enable 
acts  "in  behalf  of"  a  candidate. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
insert  the  word  "user"  in  section  305(b) 
(1)  (A)  on  page  34,  line  14  and  following. 
pmoPKB  Disctostru 

Title  nr  of  S.  382  sets  forth  a  compre- 
hensive and  somewhat  complex  arrange- 
ment for  the  reporting  of  facts  during 
an  election  for  Federal  office.  However, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  which  guaran- 
tees exposiire  of  these  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic and  without  this  necessary  ingredient 
the  reporting  becomes  a  mere  academic 
exercise. 

I  win  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
offer  two  methods  of  remedy  for  this  lack 
of  public  exposure.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  reports  to  be  published 
in  the  Cowgussional  Rkcokd  and  in 
papers  ot  general  cireulation  within  the 
political   Jurlsdictloii   representing   the 


election.  In  both,  the  Commission  or  Uie 
OAO,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  dissemi- 
nate the  condensed  version  to  the  appro- 
l>riate  recipients.  In  both,  the  expenses 
win  be  incurred  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
maat. 

PRESXSTATION    OF   KECOllDS 

Sections  308  and  309  contain  provisions 
for  preservation  of  the  records  reported 
to  the  Commission  or  the  OAO.  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  clerk  of  the  UjB. 
district  courts.  In  both  a  distinction  is 
made  between  House  races  and  other 
Federal  Sections.  InfbrmatioD  pertain- 
ing to  House  elections  are  preserved  for 
5  years — in  all  others  the  period  of  pres- 
ervation is  10.  I  feel  this  distincticHii  is 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  in  light 
of  the  equality  of  the  harm  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  public  intended  in 
all  Federal  elections.  We  cannot  put 
those  elections  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  a  lesser  plane  of  exposure 
than  an  others. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  enable  all 
records  in  all  Federal  elections  to  be 
preserved  for  10  years.  Quite  frankly.  I 
would  prefer  such  reports  to  be  preserved 
in  perpetuity.  This  would  not  be  im- 
practical considering  the  modem 
methods  of  recordation.  If  offered,  I 
would  support  such  an  amendment;  how- 
ever. I  feel  this  prior  amendment  at  this 
point  is  a  realistic  compromise. 

In  addiUcm,  S.  382  does  not  direct  the 
district  courts  throughout  the  United 
States  to  preserve  and  maintain  these 
rQ>orts  in  a  uniform  manner.  In  conso- 
nance with  other  amendmoits  to  this 
legislation,  it  is  again  necessary  to  make 
predictable  and  uniform  reports  filed  for 
public  disclosure.  Although  the  report 
Itself  would  be  uniform,  there  is  nothing 
to  direct  uniformity  of  organization.  By 
adding  the  words  "and  uniform"  in  sec- 
tion 309(b)  (1) ,  page  45,  line  3.  we  would 
accomplish  this  objective. 

IMUKPKNDKNT   COMlOaSION 

I  stnwigly  believe  that  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  workable  and  realistic  scheme 
of  reporting  and  disclosing  campaign  ac- 
tivities, it  must  be  coordinated  and  di- 
rected by  an  indepoident  Federal 
agency — a  nonpolitical  entity.  I  find  if 
such  duties  were  given  to  the  Congress 
through  each  Chamber's  clerks,  it  would 
defeat  the  entire  objective  of  the  bill. 
The  OAO  is  a  useful  comprtHnise,  but 
quite  frankly  we  cannot  afford  to  com- 
promite  in  this  essential  element  of  the 
legislation.  OAO  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress would  stiD  be  tainted  with  suspicion 
by  the  public  and  subjected  to  possible 
controls  by  the  Congress. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  establish 
an  Independent  Electim  Commission;  it 
will  be  similar  to  the  version  as  intro- 
duced in  8.  956. 

S.  382  which  has  the  GAO  performing 
these  services,  does  not  give  this  Federal 
agency  any  subpena  authority — a  neces- 
sary investigatory  power.  This  should  be 
considered  if  the  Senate,  in  my  view,  un- 
wisely decides  to  retain  the  OAO  as  the 
coordinating  Federal  agency. 

nTLC   T 

I  am  proposing  to  add  a  new  title  to 
the  bill  which  would  create  a  franking 


privilege  for  all  candidates  at  reduced 
rates.  This  amendment  was  contained  In 
S.  056  and  has  beoi  adequately  explained 
in  ttie  introductory  remarks  to  that  bill. 

The  amendment  serves  the  objective 
of  providing  the  means  for  all  candidates 
to  have  equitable  access  to  the  public 
and  is  a  realistic  way  at  reducing  cam- 
paign costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<»i- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  amend- 
ments referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

AMUfDMXNT  No.  267 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(f)". 

On  page  8.  line  30.  strike  the  closing  quo- 
tation marks. 

On  page,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(e)  One  who  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  proTlslons  of  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  tS.OOO  ot  Imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  lx>th.  The 
provisions  of  sections  501  through  503  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  violations  of  such 
subsection. 

On  page  31,  strike  lines  IB  through  21  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

(f)  One  who  willfully  and  knowln^y  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

AMxmicaifT  No.  268 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  17  through  21 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  'use  of  tx'oadcastlng  stations  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate'  means  any  broad- 
cast made  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
legally  qualified  candidate  to  Federal  elective 
office  In  which  any  Individual  Is  Identified, 
explicitly  or  ImpUctly,  as  a  candidate  for  such 
office. 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  3  through  8 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f<dlowlng : 

(4)  "use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communica- 
tions medium  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate" 
means  any  use  of  a  nonbroadcast  communi- 
cations medium  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing the  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  to  Federal 
elective  office  which  identifies,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  any  Individual  as  a  candidate  for 
such  office. 

Amkndmknt  No.  269 

On  page  4,  line  21,  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  the  following :  "and  Includes  the  tise  of 
closed  circuit  television  for  such  purposes". 


AMKHDMMin  No.   270 

On  page  4,  line  22.  strike  "(C)"  and  insert 
"(D)". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  21  and  22  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  'central  campaign  conmilttee'  means 
a  political  conunittee  (as  defined  In  Section 
301(d)  of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1B71)  designated  in  writing  by  a  can- 
didate as  his  agent  for  the  purpose  of  the 
certification  of  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast 
media  expenditures,  and  no  candidate  shall 
so  designate  more  than  one  such  committee." 

On  page  S,  Une  3,  strike  "(D)"  and  Insert 
"(E)". 

On  page  7,  lines  IS  and  17,  strike  out  "a 
person  speclfloaliy  authorized  by  sneh  candi- 
date In  writing  to  do  to,"  and  Insert  m  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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"the  treasurer  of  his  central  can4>algn 
committee". 

On  page  13,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "an 
individual  specifically  authorized  by  such 
candidate  In  writing  to  do  so,"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"the  treasurer  of  his  central  campaign 
committee  (as  defined  by  section  315(c)(1) 
(C)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934)". 

AlfXKDKXMT  No.  271 

On  page  5.  line  2  before  the  semicolon  in- 
sert the  following:  "or  (3)  has  publicly  an- 
nounced bis  candidacy  for  such  office  or  has 
knowledge  or  information  that  any  other  per- 
son or  political  conunittee  has  received  con- 
tributions or  made  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  such  an  office  and  has 
not  notified  that  person  or  political  commit- 
tee in  writing  to  cease  receiving  such  con- 
tributions or  making  such  expendittires". 

On  page  10,  line  2  before  the  semicolon  In- 
sert a  comnui  and  the  following:  "or  (C)  has 
publicly  announced  bis  candidacy  for  such 
office  or  who  has  knowledge  or  information 
that  any  other  person  or  political  committee 
has  received  contributions  or  made  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  bis 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
an  otfice  and  has  not  notified  that  person  or 
political  committee  In  writing  to  cease  receiv- 
ing such  contributions  or  making  such  ex- 
penditures". 

Amendmsnt  No.  272 

On  page  6,  strike  lines  9  through  13  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For  the 
purposes  of  computing  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  the  fliist  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
In  connection  with  a  Presidential  primary 
election,  the  resident  population  of  voting 
age  for  the  office  of  President  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  entire  population  of 
voting  age  for  such  office  within  the  State  In 
which  such  primary  election  is  conducted. 
Amounts  spent  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election  to  such  office 
In  connection  with  his  primary  campaign  in 
any  State  shall  not  exceed  such  limitation  for 
that  State. 

On  page  11,  strike  lines  19  through  23  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For  the 
purposes  of  computing  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
In  connection  with  a  Presidential  primary 
election,  the  resident  population  of  voting 
age  for  the  office  of  President  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  entire  resident 
population  of  voting  age  for  such  office  within 
the  State  in  which  such  primary  election  is 
conducted. 

Amounts  spent  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  election  to  such 
office  in  connection  with  his  primary  cam- 
paign in  any  State  shaU  not  exceed  such  11m- 
Itotlon  for  that  State". 

Amxitdicznt  No.  273 

On  page  7,  l>eglnnlng  with  line  25  strike 
down  throiigh  Une  20  on  page  2,  and  substi- 
tute In  lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  U  a  SUte  by  law  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly 

"(1)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  or  of 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  Is  subject  to 
this  subsection,  and 

"(2)  has  spedfled  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditxiree  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  in  such  election, 
and 

"(3)  has  provided  in  any  such  law  an 
unequivocal  expression  of  Intent  to  t>e  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(4)  has  stipulated  that  the  amount  of 
such  limitation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  be  determined  for  such  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (8)  bad  such  eleetkm 


been  an  election  for  a  Federal  elective  office, 
or  nomination  thereto; 
then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any  ( 
for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In  sueih 
election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a  person 
specifically  authorized  by  such  candidate  in 
writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such  licensee  in 
writing  that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will 
not  violate  such  limitation." 

Amznomknt  No.  274 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  7  through  18,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A 
copy  of  such  certification  shall  be  forwarded 
within  24  hours  of  its  receipt  by  the  person 
furnishing  such  services,  to  the  Comptroller 
Qeneral.  Any  person  who  furnishes  the  use 
of  any  nonbroadcast  communications  me- 
dium to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  such  can- 
didate at  a  rate  which  Is  less  than  the  rate 
normally  charged  by  such  person  for  such 
use  shall  accord  the  same  rate  to  all  other 
candidates  for  the  same  office  and  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  have  made  a  contribution  to  such 
candidate  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  rate  normally  charged  over  the  rate 
charged  such  candidate.  Any  such  contri- 
bution shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  expenditure 
by  the  candidate  and  shall  be  counted  to- 
wards the  expenditure  limitations  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section". 

AMKm>MXNT  No.  275 

On  page  14,  Une  22,  strike  "30"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "60". 

On  page  14.  Une  26,  strike  "120"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

Amkndmxnt  No.  276 

On  page  16,  line  20,  Insert  after  the  word 
"regiilations,"  the  following:  "and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business". 

On  page  17,  line  22,  insert  after  the  word 
"regulations,"  the  foUowing:  "and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business". 

Akendmknt  No.  277 

On  page  22,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  203.  Section  608  of  tlUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Ckxle,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"1 608.  Llmitationa  on  contributions  by 
candidate 

"  (a)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  Federal  office  may  make 
expenditures  from  his  personal  funds,  or  the 
personal  funds  of  his  immediate  famUy,  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  such  nom- 
ination or  election  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  660,000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President; 

"(2)  635,000  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator;  or 

"(3)  625,000  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Representative,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'Inunedl- 
ate  famUy'  means  a  candidate's  spouse,  and 
any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  ^Kiusee  of 
such  persons. 

"(c)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both." 

On  page  24,  strike  out  the  matter  between 
lines  17  and  18  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "608.  Limitations  on  contributions 
by  a  candidate."; 

Akknomkmt  No.  278 

On  page  24,  line  9,  strike  the  closing 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  24,  immediately  before  Une  14, 
Insert  tlie  foUowing: 

(c)  "(1)  No  person  ahall  compromise  or 
settle  any  debt  ineurred  by  a  candidate,  a 


political  committee,  or  any  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate  or  committee, 
(or  goods  or  services  purchased  or  used  in 
mectlon  with  the  campaign  of  such  can- 
lidate,  or  In  connection  with  any  election, 
(for  less  than  Its  full  value. 
'  "(2)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  tine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both." 

Amendment  No.  279 

On  page  26,  t>etween  Unee  14  and  15  insert 
the  foUowing : 

"(e)  'central  campaign  committee'  means 
a  political  committee  designated  in  writing 
by  a  candidate  as  his  agent  for  reporting 
contributions  and  expenditures  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  no  candidate  shall  so 
designate  more  than  one  such  committee:". 

On  page  26,  line  15.  strike  "(e)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof:  "(f)". 

On  page  27,  Une  15,  strike  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof:  "(g) ". 

On  page  28.  Une  14,  strike  "(g)"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof:  "(b) ". 

On  page  28,  Une  16,  strike  "(h)"  and  m- 
sert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "(1) ". 

On  page  28.  line  20.  strike  "(1)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof:  "(J)". 

On  page  33,  line  21,  after  "office"  Insert: 
"through  his  or  her  central  campaign 
committee" 

Amendmbmt  No.  280 

On  page  28,  strike  Unes  20  through  22  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  "State"  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tbit  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  aiul  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

AMKtmaan  No.  281 
On  page  29,  line  6,  before  the  period,  insert 
a  comma  and  the  foUowing:  "and  no  such 
expenditure  shaU  be  made  unless  such  com- 
mittee is  registered  with  the  ComptroUer 
General  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  303". 

Amkksmxnt  No    282 

On  page  29,  line  11,  after  "address"  insert 
the  following:  "(occupation  and  the  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  if  any)". 

On  page  29,  line  20,  after  "address"  Insert 
the  following:  "(occupation  and  the  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  if  any) ". 

On  page  30,  line  1,  after  "address"  insert 
the  following:  "(occupation  and  the  princi- 
pal place  of  business.  If  any)". 

On  page  34,  line  9,  after  "address"  Insert 
the  following:  "(occupation  and  the  princl- 
pid  place  of  business,  if  any)". 

On  page  85,  line  3,  after  "address"  insert 
the  foUowing:  "(occupations  and  the  princi- 
pal places  of  business,  if  any) ". 

On  page  35.  line  16,  after  "address"  Insert 
the  following:  "(occupation  and  the  princi- 
pal place  of  business.  If  any)". 

On  page  35.  line  22,  after  "address"  insert 
the  foUowing:  "(occupation  and  the  prind- 
pal  place  of  buslnees,  if  any)". 


Amxnskkmt  No.  283 

On  page  32,  Une  20,  after  "repositories",  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "and  aU  transfer  agents." 

On  pagee  36,  line  8,  strike  "and". 

On  page  36,  between  Unes  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(13)  the  tranaftf  from  any  bank  or  other 
depository  of  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  reported  under  paragr^h  (1)  of  this 
subsection  to  any  person,  including  the 
amount  so  transferred  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  bank  or  other  depository  from 
which  it  was  transferred  and  the  person  to 
whom  It  was  transferred;  and". 

On  page  36,  Une  9,  strike  "(13) ",  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(14) ". 


UXVU- 
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On  page  88.  line  15,  after  the  period,  Inaert 
the  following: 

"If  more  than  one  trmnsfer  of  funds,  to 
whlclx  paragraph  (13)  of  subaection  (b)  of 
this  section  i4>pUes,  occurs  between  the  date 
on  which  a  report  under  this  section  was  last 
filed  and  the  date  on  which  such  a  report  is 
next  due,  the  treasurer  of  the  political  oom- 
mlttee  whose  funds  are  so  transferred,  shall 
report  such  transfers  within  34  hours  after 
each  transfer  after  the  first  such  transfer 
occurs". 

Amxkoicxnt  No.  384 

On  page  34.  line  14,  strike  "In  excess  of 
$100"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "of  9100 
or  more". 

Amxkoicknt  No.  286 
On  page  35,  line  18,  after  "committee'  in- 
aert: "or  on  behalf  of  such  committee". 

Amknomknt  No.  286 

On  page  36.  line  8,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of: "and  a  continuous  reporting  of  their 
debts  and  obligations  after  the  election  at 
such  periods  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
require  \mtil  such  debts  and  obligations  are 
extinguished;  and" 

AMuniMKNT  No.  287 

On  page  37,  line  14,  before  "purchaser", 
insert  "the  user  and  the". 

AMxmiMXNT  No.  288 

On  page  41.  line  7.  beginning  with 
"receipt",  strike  through  line  10  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "receipt;". 

On  page  45,  line  7.  beginning  wttb 
"receipt."  strike  through  Une  10,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "receipt; ". 

On  page  46.  line  3,  after  "orderly"  insert 
the  following:  "and  uniform". 

AMXNDlOiNT  No.  288 

On  page  44,  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Reports  required  under  sections  304, 
306,  and  307  shall  be  published,  in  a  form 
to  be  developed  by  the  Ck>mptroller  General 
undM-  section  308(a)  (2)  which  shaU  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  the  volume  of  reported 
materials,  but  retain  such  information  as 
may  accurately  refiect  the  true  levels  of  all 
contributions  to  and  expenditures  by  candi- 
dates and  political  ccwtunlttees.  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  next  published  after  such 
reports  are  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  imder  section  308(a)(4). 
However,  if  there  is  no  Congressional  Record 
published  on  any  of  the  four  days  following 
the  date  on  which  such  reports  are  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying, 
then  a  Congressional  Record  containing  such 
reports  shall  be  published  on  the  fifth  day 
following  such  date. 

"(d)  Reports  published  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  secUon  308(c)  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  the  next  issue  of  a  news- 
paper of  geno-al  circulation  following  the 
publication  of  such  reports  '.n  the  Cong^res- 
slonal  Record.  Such  publication  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  the  following  specifications: 

(l)(a)  Reports  for  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  published 
In  the  two  newspapers  of  largest  general 
publication  within  the  Congressional  district 
In  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

(b)  Reports  for  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  shall  be  published  in  the  five 
newspapers  of  largest  general  circulation 
within  the  State  in  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

(c)  Reports  made  with  respect  to  a  can- 
didate tot  election  to  the  Presidency  shall 
be  furnished  to  su<A  a  newspaper  in  each 
State  in  which  the  candidate's  name  appears 
on  the  ofllcial  ballot  tat  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 


election   to   such   ofllce   or  for   election   of 
Presidential  electors. 

(3)  Reports  of  all  other  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  ofllce  shall  be  published  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  but  such  publication  shall  be  as 
broad  as  practicable. 

Amkndiomt  No.  290 

Following  the  last  title  of  this  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  tiUe: 

IJMTTA'nONS  ON  POLITICAL  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. EXPENDITURES  AND  PUB- 
CHASES 

(a)(1)  No  person,  other  than  a  political 
committee  or  a  candidate,  may  make  con- 
tributions directly  or  Indirectly  during  any 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  in 
excess  of 

(A)  >25,000  to  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paigns fcH-  nomination  for  election,  and  elec- 
tion to  such  office; 

(B)  •16.000  to  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Senator  in  oonneotion  with  his  campaigns 
for  nomination  for  election,  and  election,  to 
such  office; 

(C)  86.000  to  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Representative  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commission  to  the  Congress,  in  connection 
with  his  campaigns  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, and  election,  to  such  office. 

(2)  Amounts  contributed  to  a  political 
conunlttee  which  make  contributions  to  or 
expenditures  on  t>ehalf  of  only  one  candidate 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  contribu- 
tions to  such  candidate.  Amoimts  contributed 
to  the  candidate  of  any  party  for  the  office 
of  Vice  President  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  contributions  to  the  candidate 
of  the  same  party  for  the  ofllce  of  President. 

(3)  Indirect  contributions  are  defined  as 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  a  donor  to  a  can- 
didate through  one  or  more  other  persons, 
including  members  of  the  donor's  family, 
without  a  fair  market  return  to  the  donor  for 
the  money  thus  expended.  When  such  in- 
direct contributions  are  made  in  a  way  to 
conceal  the  origin  of  the  contributions,  any 
citizen  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  In 
which  the  receiving  candidate  is  standing  or 
any  public  prosecutor  at  any  Jurisdiction 
which  the  receiving  candidate  will  represent, 
may  seek  a  court  injunction  requiring  such 
Indirect  contributions  to  be  assessed  against 
the  original  donor  and  counted  toward  his 
limit.  If  such  action  is  not  taken  and  a  donor 
exceeds  his  limit  without  refund  from  the 
candidate,  beginning  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion m  which  the  candidate  is  standing  the 
donor  is  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
any  contributions  he  has  made  under  the 
meaning  ot  this  act  that  exceed  his  lawful 
limit.  If  a  person  through  whom  such  con- 
tributions have  been  channeled  willingly  aid- 
ed the  original  contributor  to  exceed  his  law- 
ful limit,  he  too  shall  be  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  limit  set  forth  in 
section  (a)  no  person,  other  than  a  political 
committee,  may  make  aggregate  contribu- 
tions to  any  political  committee  organized  to 
support  two  or  more  candidates  or  any  num- 
ber of  such  committees  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
Nor  may  any  such  person  specify  how  his  con- 
tribution to  a  political  committee  supporting 
two  or  more  candidates  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  candidates  the  committee 
Is  supporting.  All  such  contributions  must  be 
deposited  in  the  committee's  general  fund  to 
be  dispensed  at  the  committee's  judgment. 

(c)  A  conunlttee  that  is  expending  funds 
with  the  substantial  purpose  of  affecting  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate  shall  be 
considered  a  political  committee  under  the 
meaning  of  this  Act.  even  if  It  is  ostensibly 
organized  to  support  an  Issue.  Any  citizen 
eligible  to  vote  In  the  election  that  la  al- 
legedly influenced  by  such  a  committee  has 


standing  to  show  in  court  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  a  political  committee  required  to  ob- 
serve the  restrictions  bearing  on  other  po- 
litical oommlttees  (both)  regarding  the 
amount  that  can  be  legally  contributed  to 
these  committees  and  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  and  the  amount  these  committees 
can  legally  spend  in  behalf  of  a  candidate.  In 
Judging  whether  such  a  committee  is  In 
fact  a  political  committee  the  court  may 
consider,  among  other  things,  its  organiza- 
tional history,  the  geographic  distribution  of 
its  expenditures,  and  the  degree  to  which  its 
stand  on  the  Issue  suggests  to  the  voter  a 
choice  of  candidates. 

(d)(1)  No  political  committee  or  candi- 
date may  sell  any  goods,  commodities,  ad- 
vertising, articles,  or  services  to  any  person 
other  than  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date. No  person  other  than  a  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  may  purchase  any  goods, 
conunoditles.  advertising,  articles,  or  services 
from  a  political  committee  or  a  candidate. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
sale  or  purchase — 

(A)  of  any  political  compaign  pin.  button, 
badge.  Sag,  emblem,  hat,  banner,  or  similar 
campaign  souvenir  or  any  political  campaign 
literature  or  publications  (but  shall  apply 
to  sales  of  advertising  including  the  sale  of 
space  in  any  publication),  for  prices  not 
exceeding  $25  each; 

(B)  tickets  to  political  events  or  gather- 
ings; 

(C)  of  food  or  drink  for  a  charge  not  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  normal  charge 
therefor;  or 

(D)  made  in  the  course  of  the  usual  and 
known  business,  trade,  or  profession  of  any 
person  or  which  is  a  normal  arm's-length 
transaction  between  persons,  or  a  transaction 
between  a  candidate  and  his  spouse,  child  or 
parent. 

(e)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  section 
by  a  partnership,  committee,  association,  cor- 
poration, or  other  organization  or  group  of 
persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or  managing 
heads  thereof  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
participate  in  such  violation  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  herein  provided. 

(f)  Any  candidate  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
wUling  receipt  of  funds  in  violation  of  this 
provision  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.  A  contributOT  who  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  an  amount,  not  tax-de- 
ductible, twice  as  large  as  the  amount  by 
which  he  exceeded  his  limit  and  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  no  more  than  one 
year. 

Amxndmxnt  No.  291 

On  page  52,  after  line  17,  add  the  follow- 
ing:        

TITLE  V— CAMPAIGN  BilAIL 

SHOXT  TTTLK 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Congressional  Campaign  Mall  Act". 

DsmfrnoNs 
Sec.  502.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "Federal  ofllce"  means  the  office  of 
Senator,  or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress; 

(2)  "major  party  candidate"  means — 

(A)  the  legally  qualified  candidate  of  a 
political  party  whose  candidate  in  the  nest 
preceding  general  election  for  the  same  Fed- 
eral office  received  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  such  ofllce;  or 

(B)  any  legally  qualified  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  a  Federal  office  who  Is  not  affiliated 
with  a  political  party  and  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  same  office  in  the  next  preceding 
general  election  for  such  office  and  who  re- 
ceived at  least  30  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  in  cuch  election  for  all 
candidates  for  such  office; 

(3)  "minor  party  candidate"  means  any 
legally  qiuOified  candidate  for  election  to 
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Federal  oOce  who  Is  not  a  major  party  can- 
didate; 

(4)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Cominonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco;  and 

(5)  "campaign  mail"  means  campaign  lit- 
erature mailed  by  a  candidate  ttx  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion or  election. 

BAin 
Sac.  603.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January  fcdlowing  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  campaign  mail  which  is  mailed  in 
accordance  with  section  604  of  this  title  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
(and  the  Postal  Service  is  autbcnlzed  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations) — 

(1)  shall  be  considered  matter  mailed  by  a 
qualified  non-profit  organization  under  sec- 
Uon 4462(b)  of  tiUe  39.  United  States  Code, 
as  such  section  existed  on  August  11.  1970; 
and 

(2)  may  be  mailed  at  the  same  rates  of 
postage  th«t  any  such  organization  is  au- 
thorized to  mall  matter  under  such  section 
or  seotion  S636  of  such  tlUe.  as  enacted  by 
section  2  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

XLiGiBn,rrT 
Sxc.504.  (a)  A  major  party  candidate  In 
a  general  or  special  election  shall  be  eligible 
to  mall  a  number  of  pieces  of  campaign  mall 
equal  to  two  times  the  number  of  persons 
registered  to  vote  In  the  State  In  which  he 
seeks  election,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  as  Senator  or  as  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to  the  Congress,  or  in 
the  district  in  which  he  seeks  election.  In 
the  case  of  a  candidate  fot  election  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtivee. 

(b)  A  minor  party  candidate  in  a  gen- 
eral or  qieclal  election  shall  be  eligible  to 
mail  a  nimiber  of  pieces  of  campaign  mail 
equal  to  the  number  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  State  in  which  he  seeks  elec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
as  Senator  or  as  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  Congreas,  or  in  the  district 
in  which  he  seeks  election,  in  the  case  of 
a  candidate  for  elactton  aa  a  Member  of  the 
House  <rf  Repreeentatlves. 

(c)  Any  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  Federal  office  shall  be  eligible  to 
mail  a  number  of  pieces  of  campaign  mail 
to  equal  to— 

(1)  two  times  the  ntimber  of  persons  reg- 
istered to  vote  In  the  State  In  which  he 
seeks  such  nomination,  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  electlMi  as 
Senator  or  aa  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  Congress,  or  in  the  district 
In  which  he  seeks  such  nomination,  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repreeent- 
atlves, if  such  candidate  sec\ires  the  slgna- 
turea  of  such  persons  equal  to  6  percent  of 
such  number;  or 

(2)  the  number  of  persons  registered  to 
vote  in  the  State  In  which  he  seeks  such 
nomination,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  as  Senator,  at  as 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
Congress,  or  in  the  district  in  whl(A  he 
seeks  such  nomination,  in  the  case  of  a 
candidatae  for  ncHnlnation  for  election  aa  a 
Memljer  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
such  candidate  secures  the  signatures  of 
such  persons  equal  to  3  percent  of  such 
number. 

(d)  (1)  The  Postal  Service  may  enter  into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  the 
government  of  any  State  or  political  aub- 
divisioQ  thereof  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  persons  registered 
In  any  State  or  district,  and  to  verify  sig- 
natures obtained  by  candidates  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c) . 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons registered  to  vote  In  any  State  or  dis- 


trict la  unayallahle  to  the  Postal  Servloe, 
the  number  of  persons  regUtexvd  to  rota  In 
such  Stat*  or  dlatrtet  ahall  be  held  and  oon- 
sldwed  to  be  160  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  in  the  next  preceding  gen- 
eral election  for  all  candidates  for  the  ofllce 
which  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  la  seek- 
ing.   

Amkndkemt  No.  292 

On  page  28,  strike  linee  14  and  16,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(g)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission; 

On  page  30,  line  13.  strike  "Comp- 
troiler  General"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  31.  line  2.  strike  "Comptroller 
General"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Elections  Conunission". 

On  page  31,  line  13,  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  31,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  31,  line  21,  strike  "he"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  32,  line  25,  strike  "Comp- 
troUer  General"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  33,  line  3,  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  33,  line  10,  strike  "Comp- 
troUer  General"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  33,  linea  21  and  23,  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  33,  line  33,  strike  "him"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "It". 

On  page  34.  line  3.  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  86,  line  7,  atrlke  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  36.  line  10.  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  37.  line  1,  strike  "Oon^- 
troUer  General"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  37,  line  12,  strike  Conq>- 
troller  General"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  38,  llnea  3  and  4.  strike  "Con^)- 
troller  General"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  38.  ilnea  21  and  22.  strike  "Caatp- 
troller  General"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  38,  line  33,  strike  "Con^)- 
troUer  General"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  39,  line  6,  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  40,  line  6.  strike  "Comptroller 
General"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  40,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "COMMISSION". 

On  page  40,  line  13,  strike  "Comptrollei 
General"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Oom- 
mlssion". 

On  page  40,  Une  15,  strike  "him"  and  in- 
s«t  in  Ueu  thereof  "It". 

On  page  40.  line  24.  strike  "him"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "It". 

On  page  41,  line  18,  strike  "he '  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "It". 

On  page  41,  line  34,  strike  "he"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  42,  line  9,  strike  "he"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  42,  line  23,  strike  "Comptroller" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  43,  line  34,  strike  "General." 


On  page  43,  line  34.  atrlke  "ComptroUer 
General"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  43,  Une  1,  strike  "he"  and  inaert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  43,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  "Comp- 
troUer General"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Ccounlsslon". 

On  page  44,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  "ComptroUer 
General"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  44,  line  26,  strike  "he"  and  litaert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "It". 

On  page  45,  between  Unes  21  and  23. 
insert  the  foUowing: 

ITDEaAI.  EIXCTION8  OOMMiaBIOIf 

Sac.  310.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  created 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  FedMal 
Elections  Commission  (referred  to  hereafter 
in  this  Act  as  "Commission") ,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  person  may  not  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission — 

(A)  if  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
he  was  not  a  member  of  a  major  poUtlcal 
party,  or 

(B)  if  his  appointment  results  in  more 
than  three  persons  from  his  party  being 
members  of  the  Commission.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "major  poUtlcal 
party,"  means  a  national  poUtlcal  party 
whose  candidate  for  President  received  either 
the  largest  or  the  next  largest  popular  vote 
In  the  preceding  presidential  election. 

(3)  One  of  the  original  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  torm  of  six 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  ten  years  beginning  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  but  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
ten  years  each,  except  that  any  Individual 
chosen  to  flU  a  vacancy  ahaU  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  one  member  to  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty 
of  the  Chairman  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  that  office. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Oommlsalon  shaU  not 
impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  c(  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  have  an  official 
seal  which  shaU  be  JudiciaUy  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shaU  at  the  cloee  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congreas  and  to 
the  President  concerning  the  action  it  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  dirties  of  aU 
individuals  In  its  enq>Ioy  and  the  moneys  it 
has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  matters  within  its  jurisdiction 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  leg- 
islation as  may  appear  dealrable. 

(e)  (1)  Members  of  the  Oommiasion  shaU, 
whUe  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  bxrt  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and.  wbUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall,  in  accordance 
with  chapter  51  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  63  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  Executive  Directs  and  such 
other  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  employ- 
ees as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  It  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shaU  be  th» 
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ehlaf  admlnlstrstlTS  oOoar  ot  ttie  Oommis- 
aiaa.  Ha  ahaU  pacfonn  his  ilatlaa  undw  tha 
dlracUon  axul  aupw  vision  o<  Uia  Oommlaalon. 
and  Uia  Oommiaalon  may  dalagate  any  of  Ita 
fonctlona,  otber  ttian  tbe  maWng  al  regtUa- 
tionatohlm. 

(f )  Tha  principal  office  of  the  Oommlaalon 
shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its 
power  at  any  other  place. 

(g)  All  offloen,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  7324  and  7325 
of  Utle  6,  United  States  Code,  notwithstand- 
ing any  exemption  contained  therein. 

(h)  It  shaa  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(1)  to  deTeI<^  prescribed  forms  for  the 
TT^«MT»g  ot  the  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title: 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeeplnf  and  i«portlng  for  use  by  persons 
required  to  make  raports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  ttUe: 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  croes- 
Indeirtng  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title: 

(4)  to  make  reports  and  statements  filed 
with  It  available  for  public  lni^>ectlon  and 
eopying  during  regular  office  hours  within 
S4  hours  after  filing  and  to  make  copying 
facUltlea  avaUable: 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  <^ 
receipt: 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish,  within  ten 
working  days  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January  and  the  tenth  days  of  March,  June, 
and  September  of  each  year,  and  within 
three  calendar  days  after  the  due  dates  of 
the  reports  required  to  be  filed  on  the 
fifteenth  and  fifth  days  preceding  an  elec- 
tion, summaries  of  the  respective  reports  re- 
ceived which  shall  contain,  In  addition  to 
such  other  information  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  compilations  disclosing  the 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  appearing  in 
each  report  by  categories  of  amounts  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine,  and  shall  also 
include  the  f\ill  name  and  addrees  and 
amount  of  contribution  of  each  person,  listed 
alphabetically,  shown  to  have  contributed  the 
sum  of  9100  or  more;  and  such  summaries 
shall  be  grouped  according  to  candidates  and 
parties: 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for  all 
candidates,  political  committees,  and  other 
pwsons  during  the  year:  (B)  total  amounts 
appended  according  to  such  categories  as  the 
Oommlaalon  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty 
axpendituree;  (C)  total  amounts  contributed 
according  to  such  categories  of  amounts  aa 
the  Commission  shall  determine;  and  (D) 
aggregate  amounts  contributed  by  any  con- 
tributor shown  to  have  contributed  the  sum 
ot  $100  or  more  during  any  calendar  year; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  ^leclal  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expendltvires  made  with  respect  to  preceding 
elections; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 

( 10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sum- 
maries and  reports: 

(11)  to  make  ftom  time  to  time  audits 
and  field  Investigations  with  respect  to  re- 
ports and  statements  filed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  with  respect  to 
alleged  failures  to  file  any  report  or  state- 
ment required  under  the  provisions  <rf  thla 
tlUe; 

(12)  to  report  suspected  violations  of  law 
to  the  apprc^rlate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties; and 

(IS)  to  preacribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
eairy  out  the  provlatona  at  thla  tttla. 


(1)  Wat  the  porpoae  of  any  audit  or  In- 
vestigation provided  for  In  paragraph  (11) 
of  subsection  (k)  of  this  section  or  In  section 
SOe(b),  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (IS 
U.8.C.  49,  50)  are  hereby  made  I4>plleable  to 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  dutiea  of  the 
Commission,  or  any  officer  designated  by  it, 
except  that  the  attendance  of  a  witness  may 
not  be  required  outside  of  the  State  where 
he  Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business, 
and  the  production  of  evidence  may  not  be 
required  outside  the  State  where  such  evi- 
dence is  kept. 

On  page  46.  line  23,  strike  "Sec.  310." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  311." 

On  page  48.  line  4.  strike  "Sec.  311."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  312." 

On  page  46,  line  8,  strike  "Sec.  312."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  313." 

On  page  48,  line  13,  strike  "Comptroller 
General"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  48,  line  20.  strike  "Sec.  313."  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  314." 

On  page  47,  line  2,  strike  "Sec.  314."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  315." 


AMKNDifaMT  No.  293 

On  page  3,  line  23,  before  "reasonable"  the 
first  time  that  It  appears  In  such  line  in- 
sert: "non -discriminatory  and". 

On  page  3,  line  26,  strike  "candidacy",  and 
Insert :  "candidacy;  or  for  willful  or  repeated 
failure  to  charge  in  a  non-dlscrimlnatory 
and  reasonable  manner  for  the  use  of  a 
broadcasting  station". 


THE  HEALTH  SECUKITV  ACTT— 
AMENDMENT 

AMZMDUXNT    NO.   SSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

UXtnU.  SBALTB  CABK  BCMxprrs 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  the  dedicated  and  thoughtful  work  of 
countless  people  over  years  of  time, 
mental  illness  has  almost  attained  the 
public  concern  and  understanding  it  de- 
serves and  needs.  We  are  nearly  to  the 
point  where  an  individual  can  seek 
psychiatric  help  without  people  thinking 
he  is  "crazy."  In  short,  mental  health 
hopefully  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  physical  health  in  the  not  so 
distant  future.  Unfortunate,  because 
of  recent  actions  by  the  present  admin- 
istration, the  future  of  these  Important 
and  beneficial  developmoits  Is  in  doubt. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  health 
care  last  February,  the  President  exam- 
ined in  detail  the  problems  of  our  medi- 
cal delivery  ssrstem.  He  stated  we  were 
facing  a  "massive  crisis,"  and  that  good 
care  had  become  too  scarce  and  too 
expensive  for  many;  nonexistent  for 
some.  He  cited  the  need  for  great  changes 
in  that  system  to  insure  decent  care  for 
all.  But  the  Presidoit  failed  to  mention 
the  whole  area  of  mental  health,  as  if 
it  were  not  an  integral  part  Ol  our  Na- 
tion's well-being. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  issued  this  May  a  white 
paper  entitled  "Toward  a  CtHnpr^ensive 
Health  Policy  for  the  1970's."  The  De- 
partmait  chose  to  describe  the  health 
policy  as  comprehensive,  yet  nothing  was 
discussed  conoonlng  mental  illness. 

Not  unexpectedly,  when  the  President's 
health  care  plans,  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Partnership  Act.  and  ttie 
Funily  Health  Insurance  Plan  tta  low- 


inoome  people,  w«e  introduced  2  months 
ago.  moital  health  care  benefits  were 
absent. 

The  absence  of  these  benefits  in  the 
proposal  would  be  comprehensible  if  our 
present  system  was  taking  care  of  mental 
health  care  needs  better  than  it  is  other 
problems.  Yet  the  opposite  is  true. 
Indicators  of  performance,  siich  as  the 
number  of  people  covered  by  insurance. 
extent  of  coverage,  and  proportion  of 
those  needing  help  who  are  treated,  all 
show  that  if  any  part  of  our  health  care 
system  demands  improvement,  it  is  in 
mental  health.  A  good  illustration  is 
that  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Mental  Health  tells  us  that  only 
5  percent  of  the  children  who  require 
treatment  for  emotional  disturbances  or 
mental  illness  receive  it 

The  administration's  stance  would  be 
easier  to  understand  if  the  problem  were 
not  so  serious.  But  no  one  can  deny  the 
signifloance  of  mental  illness. 

One  out  of  10  Americans  suffers  pain 
and  anguish  as  a  result  of  some  form  of 
mental  or  emotional  illness. 
Fifteen  to  thirty  percent  of  the  work 
force  is  seriously  handicapped  by  emo- 
tional problems. 

One-fourth  of  employee  absenteeism 
is  based  on.  emotional  factors. 

Sixty-five  to  eighty  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple separated  from  jobs  are  dropped  for 
personal  rather  than  technical  or  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Personal  factors  account  for  nine 
tenths  of  industrial  accidents. 

Its  total  annual  drain  on  the  economy 
has  been  estimated  at  over  $20  billion. 

The  American  people  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  Asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  which  they  felt  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  more  active,  those  re- 
sponding in  a  recent  national  poll  placed 
mental  health  third,  following  (Hily  air 
and  water  pollution  control. 

We  could  accept  the  Department's 
thinking  if  the  problem  were  going  away. 
The  facts  show  otherwise.  The  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  the  mentally  ill  may  lead 
to  divorce,  disharmonious  family  rela- 
tionships, excessive  gambling,  promis- 
cuity, alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  or  crime. 
We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  growth  of 
these  problems. 

The  position  taken  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership Act  would  make  more  sense  if 
mental  and  physical  health  were  not  con- 
nected. However,  all  the  work  done  in  this 
field  has  demonstrated  how  interrelated 
the  different  kinds  of  illnesses  are.  We  all 
know  from  common  experience  physi- 
ological problems  are  often  the  result  of 
mental  disorders,  and  that  sickness  or  ac- 
cidents many  times  cause  emotional  dif- 
ficulties. 

A  recent  study  of  a  large  group  of  peo- 
ple shows  this  interrelationship,  and  at 
the  same  time  suggests  how  our  health 
care  ssrstem  can  work  more  eCBectively. 
Where  out^>atient  psychiatric  referral 
was  available,  utilization  of  medical  serv- 
ices was  markedly  reduced:  Fifty-six  per- 
cent of  those  enrolled  in  this  prepaid 
group  i»«ctlce  program  made  fewer  visits 
to  the  internal  medicine  department  and 
48  percent  had  fewer  laboratory  proced- 
ures performed.   Several   other  studies 
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have  reached  the  same  conclusions,  dem- 
onstrating that  proper  mental  health 
care  can  enable  more  e£Bcient  use  of  our 
medical  facilities.  Any  rational  health 
care  system  must  treat  mental  and  phjrs- 
ical  problems  equally  and  together. 

Perhaps  we  would  be  forced  to  go  along 
with  the  administration  plan  if  the  al- 
ternative was  prohibitively  expensive. 
But  data  from  insurance  companies.  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield,  and  the  prepaid 
group  practice  plans  do  not  show  that 
liberal  outpatient  coverage  results  in  dis- 
proportionately high  utilization  and  ex- 
cessive claims.  In  different  plans  cover- 
ing millions  of  people,  it  is  foimd  that 
only  1  or  2  percent  use  the  service 
in  the  beginning.  When  there  are  efforts 
to  overcome  barriers  to  care,  such  as  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance,  utilization 
gradually  increases  to  4  percent  in  some 
programs.  Most  importantly,  doctors  have 
methods  to  decide  how  most  efficiently  to 
use  their  resources  and  prevent  abuses. 
Even  if  having  complete  psychiatric  ben- 
efits in  the  health  plan  was  felt  to  be  too 
expensive,  they  should  not  have  been 
eliminated  entirely.  Mental  health  care 
should  have  been  included,  and  cover- 
age for  both  this  and  other  health  needs 
then  should  have  been  reduced  to  meet 
the  required  amounts. 

Thus  we  see  there  are  no  reasons  for 
the  administration  to  leave  out  mental 
health  care  benefits.  Mental  health  fi- 
nancing is  less  adequate  than  in  other 
care,  the  problem  is  serious,  and  it  is 
getting  worse  in  many  ways.  All  evidence 
shows  that  mental  and  bodily  health  are 
Interrelated.  Including  psychiatric  care 
would  not  overburden  the  system. 

I  am  not  today  criticizing  the  specifics, 
or  the  financing  methods,  of  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  partnership  plan. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  deduct- 
ibles and  coinsurance  payments,  fea- 
tures of  this  bill,  often  delay  people  from 
seeking  care  in  the  early  stages,  when 
treatment  is  much  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive. I  am  saying  that  any  national 
health  care  proposal  must  deal  with 
mental  health  the  same  as  it  does  physi- 
cal health.  If  it  does  not.  we  will  not 
only  be  denying  decent  mental  health 
care  to  a  large  portion  of  our  citizenry, 
we  will  be  reviving  the  dying  notion  that 
mental  disorders  are  not  as  real  or  im- 
portant as  physical  illnesses.  As  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  warns: 

Any  limitation  of  coverage  for  psychiatric 
services  beyond  those  placed  on  other  medical 
services  perpetuates  the  existing  double 
standard,  and  discriminates  against  the  psy- 
chiatric patient. 

Keeping  the  differoit  kinds  of  care  on 
a  separate  basis  puts  a  stigma  on  mental 
illness,  adding  to  the  suffering  of  those 
afflicted. 

The  administration  bill  is  not  the  only 
proposal  before  Cmgress  whose  coverage 
differs  for  physical  and  psychological 
conditions.  In  varying  degrees,  many  of 
the  plans  have  benefit  structures  which 
discriminate  against  mental  illness.  Even 
the  Health  Security  Act— S.  3— which  I 
have  cosponsored,  is  slightly  imfair  in 
this  respect.  With  this  in  mind,  I  am 
introducing  today  an  amendment  to  S.  3 
which  will  delete  the  minor  limitations. 
I  urge  the  si>onsors  of  the  other  national 


health  insurance  proposals  to  study  this 
problem,  and,  if  necessary,  adjust  their 
bills  so  that  they  deal  with  mental  and 
physical  problems  equally. 

President  Kennedy  told  the  Congress 
nearly  a  decade  ago  that  mentcJ  health 
services  "should  be  financed  in  the  same 
way  as  other  medical  and  hospital  costs." 
Congress  must  incorporate  this  principle 
in  the  forthcoming  health  care  legisla- 
tion. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMXMDMXMT    MO.    SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peaksoit,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  DommcK)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Phoutt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  238.  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S.  382,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINQS  OF 
ARMS  CXDNTROL  SUBCOMBOTTEE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  July  22  anu  23,  the  Arms 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  hold  open 
hearings  on  the  current  possibilities  of 
moving  toward  the  negotlptlon  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  agreement — 
that  is,  an  agreement  that  would  ban 
underground  nuclear  tests  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  nuclear  testing.  We  will 
also  hear  testimony  on  the  proposed 
Cannikin  nuclear  test  which  is  scheduled 
for  October  on  Amchitka  Island  in  the 
Aleutians. 

On  Thursday,  July  22,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hear  testimony  from  Philip  J. 
Farley,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 
Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long,  formerly  of  ACDA, 
and  now  director  of  the  program  on  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  society,  Cornell 
University.  On  Friday,  July  23,  we  will 
hear  Carl  Walske,  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — Atomic  Energy;  Dr. 
James  Bnme  of  the  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics, University  of  California  at  San 
Diego;  and  Senator  Mncz  Gravix.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  on  both 
days  in  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worthwhile  to  re- 
call that  the  Preamble  to  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty — August  5. 1963 — states 
that  the  parties  will  seek  "to  achieve  the 
discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  aU  time,"  and  will 
"continue  negotiations  to  this  end,"  and 
that  they  desire  to  "put  an  end  to  the 
contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances."  This  treaty  also 
states  in  article  I,  paragraph  1,  b,  that  its 
provisions — 

Are  without  prejudice  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  resulting  in  the  permanent  banning 
of  aU  nuclear  test  explosions,  including  all 
such  explosions  underground,  the  conclusion 
of  which,  as  the  Parties  have  stated  in  the 
Preamble  to  this  Treaty,  they  seek  to  achieve. 

This  commitment  to  work  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  is  again  stated 
in  the'  Preamble  to  the  Treaty  cm  the 


Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons — 
July  1,  1968.  The  Preamble  recalls — 

The  determination  expressed  by  the  Par- 
ties to  the  1983  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  In  the  atmosphere  and  in  outer 
space  and  under  water  ...  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  ex- 
plosions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and 
to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end. 

Not  only  are  we  obligated  by  virtue  of 
our  position  under  these  two  treaties,  but 
the  commitment  to  work  toward  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  has  also  been  ex- 
plicitly stated  by  President  Nixon.  On 
March  18,  1969,  President  Nixon,  in  a 
message  to  Ambassador  Smith  of  the 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  said: 

The  I7nited  States  supports  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  adequately 
verified.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  differences 
regarding  verification  have  not  permitted 
achievement  of  this  key  arms  control  nteas- 
ure,  efforts  must  be  made  towards  greater 
understanding  of  the  verification  Issue. 

More  recently,  on  February  23  of  this 
year.  President  Nixon  said  in  a  message 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva: 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  has  requested  this 
Committee  to  continue  as  a  matter  of  ur- 
gency its  deliberations  on  a  treaty  banning 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests.  It  also 
called  attention  to  the  need  to  improve 
worldwide  seismological  capatdlitlea  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  a  ban.  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  support  these  efforts,  par- 
ticularly those  designed  to  achieve  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  verification  issue. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  such  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
agreement  is  the  problem  of  verification. 
When  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
In  this  area,  we  can  move  expeditiously 
toward  such  a  treaty.  The  country  is 
committed,  and  President  Nixon  has 
clearly  articulated  that  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  2  days  of 
hearings,  we  will  want  to  explore  these 
questions:  Why  is  it  important  to  nego- 
tiate a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement?  What  are  the  possible  bene- 
fits of  such  an  agreement?  What  are 
the  possible  risks? 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  agree- 
ment are  obvious  enough:  to  slow  or 
even  terminate  the  arms  race  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  warhead  development;  to  fur- 
ther the  goal  of  nonproliferatlon  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  imposing  the  same  test- 
ing constraints  on  the  nuclear  powers 
that  are  already  imposed  on  the  non- 
nuclear  powers  by  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty;  and  to  avoid  the  enivronmental 
hazards  posed  by  leakage  and  other  pos- 
sible accidents  or  geophysical  effects  of 
underground  nuclear  testing. 

But  there  may  also  be  possible  risks 
to  negotiating  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
prematurely — primarily  the  fear  that 
such  a  treaty  might  not  be  adequately 
enforceable  by  current  verification  tech- 
niques without  provisions  for  onsite  In- 
spection— which  have  unfortunately 
proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  such  an  agree- 
ment in  the  past.  Since  it  is  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  to  woric  for  improve- 
ments in  verification  techniques  so  that 
we  can  move  toward  the  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement,  we 
will  want  to  know  what  the  state  of  the 
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art  is  today,  and  what  the  administra- 
tion Is  dolnvto  make  further  progress. 

The  seeorlty  risk  from  a  comixrehen- 
sive  ntxdear  test  ban  depends  not  only 
on  the  seismic  and  other  capaMIittes  lor 
detecting  clandestine  tests,  but  also  on 
the  military  importance  of  tests  vhich 
might  escape  observation.  No  matter 
what  improvements  are  made  in  the 
science  of  seismology,  some  very  low- 
srleld  tests  will  always  be  indlsttngnlsh- 
able  from  natural  earthquakes.  There- 
fore, it  is  also  Important  for  these  hear- 
ings to  explore,  within  the  Umlts  of  mili- 
tary classification,  the  security  implica- 
tions of  possible  secret  nuclear  tests  be- 
low the  yield  which  might  be  detected. 
Would  sucAi  tests  provide  any  risk  to  our 
security,  and  if  so,  how  do  these  com- 
pare to  the  risks  from  continued  unlim- 
ited testing?  Do  the  military  gsdns  from 
sucb  low-yield  tests  provide  sufficient  in- 
centive for  the  nj5.SJl.  to  risk  the  mili- 
tary and  political  cost  of  being  caught 
in  a  violation? 

Finally,  we  will  hear  testimony  on  the 
proposed  Cannikin  test.  The  Cannikin 
test  has  been  criUciaed  not  only  because 
of  the  environmental  risks  involved,  but 
also  because  it  may  even  be  militarily 
tmnecessary.  The  Cannikin  test  Is  ap- 
parently designed  to  test  a  large  war- 
head— an  estimated  5  megatons — for 
use  on  the  Spartan  long-range  antibal- 
lisUe  missile.  This  long-range  interceptor 
was  originally  designed  for  a  thin  area 
defense  of  the  United  States  primarily 
against  a  small  nuclear  attack  originat- 
ing from  China.  However,  the  primary 
missian  of  ABM  has  since  been  changed 
to  defense  of  our  lOnuteman  bases,  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  such  a  large  warhead 
will  be  necessary  for  this  new  defense 
function.  Furthermore,  Defense  officials 
have  testified  that  a  new  improved  Oimr- 
tan  missile  will  not  use  such  a  high-yield 
warhead.  We  will  want  to  leam,  there- 
fore, what  Justification  there  might  be 
for  going  ahead  with  the  Cannikin  test 
this  October. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  questions  that 
concern  us  all  deeply.  Among  all  the  dif- 
ficult problems  that  face  our  dvillzaticni, 
none  has  the  urgency  of  the  nuclear  di- 
lemma— for  the  consequences  of  a  fail- 
ure to  control  the  arms  race,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  war — are  too  painful  even 
to  contemplate.  Therefore,  we  all  look 
forward  to  the  implementation  of  this 
Nation's  stated  policy  to  work  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  agreement.  We  hope 
in  these  hearings  to  have  an  optimistie 
piogicss  r^iort. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BT 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEB 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  will  continue  hear- 
ings on  veterans'  unonployment  in  the 
DlBtrlct  of  Columbia  on  Wednesday. 
August  4.  1971.  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room 
6228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  sub- 
ject should  notify  Mr.  Oene  Godley,  Gen- 
eral Oomsel  of  the  committee,  in  room 
622«.  New  Senate  (Mot  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  18- YEAR- 
OLD  JURORS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Iminovonents  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1975 
to  lowo:  from  21  to  18  years  the  age  qual- 
ification for  service  as  a  Juror  in  Federal 
court. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
July  29,  1971.  beginning  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  6202.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  MsMshinery,  room  6306.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BRITISH  CONSERVATIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT ACTS  TO  STIMULATE  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  CUT  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
economies  of  t>oth  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  suffer  from  similar  dis- 
abilities. In  both  countries  there  is  high 
unemployment — in  the  6-percent  range 
in  the  United  States  and  3.2  percent 
in  Great  Britain,  which  is  very  high  for 
that  country  where  the  figures  are  cal- 
culated on  a  different  statistical  base 
than  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  both  coimtriec  suffer  from 
high  infiatton.  Consumer  prices  in  the 
United  States  this  year  have  risen  from 
4  to  5  per  cent  over  a  comparable  period 
a  year  ago.  Wholesale  prices  sire  up  3.6 
percent  over  a  year  ago — a  large  rise  for 
that  index.  In  Great  Britain  price  in- 
creases are  at  a  10-percent  level. 

But  the  U^.  Government  has  refused 
to  act.  Secretary  Connally.  qieaking  for 
the  President,  avowed  that  there  would 
be  no  tax  cuts,  no  wage-price  guidelines, 
and  no  fiscal  stimulation  through  new 
actions. 

But  the  British  Conservative  Govern- 
ment has  acted.  They  have  zeroed  in  on 
unemployment  as  their  number  one  tar- 
get Why  should  not  this  country  do 
the  same?  The  British  Government  has 
just  annoiuced  drastic  cuts  in  purchase 
tax  rates — excise  taxes  on  consumer  dur- 
ables. They  have  also  announced  new  in- 
centives for  investment.  Furthermore,  the 
Confederation  of  British  Industries  has 
agreed  to  hold  price  increases  to  5  per- 
cent for  the  coming  year  and  all  expecta- 
tions are  that  the  Trade  Unions  Congress 
will  be  -villing  to  modify  its  demands  l>e- 
cause  of  the  tax  cuts  on  consumer  goods 
and  the  smaller  increase  in  prices. 

The  action  by  the  conservative  gov- 
ernment is  precisely  the  action  every  in- 
formed economist  in  the  United  States 
has  been  urging  on  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion to  help  stop  inflation  and  reduce 
unemployment. 

But  the  administration  flatly  and 
stubbornly  refuses  to  act  If  the  British 
can  do  it.  why  cannot  we?  Their  actirais 
are  the  preseription  to  help  stop  "stag- 
flation" there.  Similar  action  to  cut 
taxes,  moderate  price  rises,  and  modify 
wage  demands  through  voluntary  means 


can  work  equally  well  in  the  United 
States. 

TlM  time  to  act  has  arrived.  We  have 
suffered  far,  far  too  long  from  exces- 
sive imemployment  and  high  prices. 

President  Nixon  should  immediately 
push  forward  into  this  year  the  tax  cuts 
ahwady  scheduled  for  next  year.  He 
should  also  consider  cutting  excise  taxes 
which  would  reduce  prices  on  consumer 
goods.  In  addition,  he  should  establish 
now  voluntary  wage-price  guidelines  in 
which  both  industry  and  labor  would  im- 
dertake  to  limit  price  increases  and  wage 
demands  in  retiim  for  policies  which 
would  stimulate  employment  and  help 
stop  inflation. 

The  administration  is  following  an  un- 
necessary negative  policy.  The  action  of 
the  British  Government  will  help  stc^ 
"stag-flation"  there.  We  should  do  no 
less  here. 


EROSION  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
JURISDICTION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
at  my  directicHi  and  imder  my  super- 
vision as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Conference,  Mr.  Sam  Bouchard, 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Republican  Conference  and  special 
assistant  to  the  conference  chairman, 
made  a  study,  analysis,  and  report  on 
the  subject  of  "Erosion  of  Senate  Com- 
mittee Jurisdiction." 

It  is  an  excellent,  enlightening,  and 
revealing  analysis  of  a  very  serious  and 
growing  problem  within  the  XJS.  Senate 
and  on  a  matter  of  growing  concern  to 
many  Senators.  Because  it  is,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Record  and  I  invite  the  serious  at- 
trition of  all  Members  of  this  body  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Esosioir  or  Senatte  CoMMrrrKK  Jitkisoiction 

1.  TRX  cxTKKKin  minx  on  xuusoiction 

The  performance  of  conflicts  of  Jurladlc- 
tion  by  Senate  StanCUiig  Committees  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
as  outlined  In  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
(PI..  91-510)  and  which  Is  IdenUcal  to  the 
HeorganlzaUon  Act  of  1948  (PX.  79-SOl) 
continues.  The  section  on  Jurladictlon  Is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

DeeitiOH*  on  question*  of  committee 
jurisdiction 

"See.  137.  In  any  ease  In  which  a  contro- 
versy arises  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
elect to  any  proposed  legislation,  the  question 
of  Jiirisdiction  shall  be  decided  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  Senate,  without  debate,  in 
favor  of  that  committee  which  has  Jiirlsdlc- 
tlon  over  the  subject  matter  which  predomi- 
nates in  such  iKopoMd  legislation;  but  sueh 
decision  shaU  be  subjeeit  to  an  appeal." 

a.  FDRP08S  or  THS  ixnx  on  jxtusoiction 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  lieglsla- 
tlve  Reorganisation  Acts  of  1946  and  1970  was 
to  clarify  committee  duties  and  reduce  Jur- 
isdictional disputes.  Although  the  situation 
foUowing  the  enactment  of  the  1946  Act  was 
better  than  the  one  which  pertained  prior 
to  it.  In  more  recent  years  there  has  been 
evidence  of  a  breakdown  of  committee  Juris- 
dlotlon  lines  and  functions.  The  breakdown 
continues  after  the  1970  Act  even  though  It 
Is  leas  than  one  year  old. 

AltlMUgb  the  Intent  of  Sec  137  Itself  la 
elear  enough,  it  Is  by  no  meaiks  binding.  And, 
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that  It  la  vital  to  check  it  seems  evident  tm 
Just  like  a  contagious  disease  It  spreads  into 
every  session  of  Congress  causing  confusion, 
bard  feelings,  wear  and  tear  on  petsonalltlea 
and  a  lot  of  wasted  time  due  to  duplications. 
Plainly,  there  exists  a  growing  and  serious 
encroachment  of  Committee  effectiveness 
that  should  no  longer  be  overlooked  to  the 
degree  that  Is  happening. 


S.    COMMITTKB    rVMTOaM    CNDBB    UXTLM 

rutxmacnou 


ON 


The  purpose  of  a  committee  Is  to  allow  a 
designated  group  of  Senators  time  to  examine 
a  subject  in  great  detail  and  to  report  Its 
findings  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  These  com- 
mittee members  become  experts  In  matters 
assigned  to  them  and  this  In  turn  becomes 
the  most  vital  part  In  the  legislative  process. 

Another  breakdown  that  often  occurs  is 
that  of  not  allowing  the  entire  Senate  mem- 
bership time  to  study  these  reports  and  to 
review  the  hearings  thus  forcing  them  to 
vote  without  really  having  enough  informa- 
tion. The  rules  regarding  this  are  very  spe- 
dflc  and  say  in  part : 

"A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  (including 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations)  shall  not 
be  considered  in  the  Senate  unless  the  report 
of  that  committee  upon  that  measure  or 
matter  has  been  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  at  least  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter  In  the  Senate.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  any  sucb  measure  or  mat- 
ter so  reported,  the  committee  reporting  the 
measure  or  matter  shall  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed 
and  available  for  distribution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  prior  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measure  or  matter  in  the 
Senate." 

Because  of  this  generally  acknowledged  Im- 
portance of  the  committee  8}rstem  to  the 
function  of  the  Senate  any  breaking  down 
In  the  functions  and  Jurisdiction  must  in- 
eviUbly  stymie  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  to 
enact  legislation  of  benefit  to  the  entire  na- 
tion. Thus  it  becomes  logically  necessary 
that  the  Jurisdiction  rule  be  observed  more 
than  it  is  now. 

4.    JT7aiSDICnON    AND    DUms   ClXAaLT 
OUTUNKD 

The  value  of  the  Committee  system  as  we 
know  it  right  now  is  clearly  understood  and 
the  duties  and  Jurisdiction  are  clearly  out- 
lined. The  present  status  was  arrived  at 
through  a  trial  and  error  tjrpe  of  process  of 
evolution  and  at  one  time  Included  as  many 
as  74  Committees  In  the  Senate.  The  big- 
gest swing  toward  efficiency  was  the  consoli- 
dation of  Standing  Committees  by  the  1946 
Act  down  to  15  Standing  Committees.  The 
Space  and  Veterans'  Committees  were  added 
to  bring  the  total  to  17. 

There  Is  no  substantial  argument  to  the 
claim  that  without  the  committee  system  in 
Congress,  the  legislative  system  would  actu- 
ally break  down.  It  is  considered  far  more 
Important  to  congressional  decisions  than 
activity  on  the  floor.  It  Is  the  backbone  of 
all  work  done  by  the  Congress.  The  standing 
committees  are  the  workshops  where  the 
hard,  searching,  in-depth,  90  percent  of  all 
work  Is  performed.  It  Is  where  legislation  Is 
honed  and  shaped  prior  to  floor  action. 

Summing  up,  theee  reformed  standing 
committees  largely  determine  what  legis- 
lation wUl  be  written.  Each  receive  assign- 
ments on  the  basis  of  their  responslbUltles 
as  described  in  the  Standmg  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  nUes  are  clear  and  specific  and 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  misunder- 
standing should  occur  as  to  what  should  go 
where  as  Is  shown  in  the  list  describing  the 
Jurisdiction  and  duties  of  committees  from 
the  Rules  and  Manual  of  the  United  States 
8enat«. 


S.  EXAKPLKS  or  ENCEOACHICXNT  ON 

The  consolidation  of  standing  committees 
has  proven  to  be  such  a  good  improvement 
In  committee  management  and  legislative 
operation  that  It  has  become  recognized  that 
Congress  co\ild  not  get  anything  done  with- 
out the  committee  system.  It  is  said  that 
without  the  committee  system  in  Congress, 
the  legislative  system  would  break  down. 
Yet,  despite  this  accepted  approval,  unfor- 
tunately various  kinds  of  assaults  on  Juris- 
diction continues  and  the  result  of  this 
causes  serious  damage. 

George  Ooodwln.  Jr.,  In  his  book  entitled 
"The  Little  Legislatures"  says  in  part: 

"Even  with  the  stable  pattern  that  has  teen 
In  effect  since  1947,  the  committees  have  not 
existed  in  a  otaAe  of  harmony.  Committee 
members  show  human  tendencies  of  want- 
ing to  broaden  their  areas  of  <q>eratlons. 
Oroups  outside  Congress  are  likely  to  seek 
to  have  favored  legislation  steered  to  friendly 
committees  and  bills  they  oppose  sent  to  com- 
mittees that  will  be  hostile.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Ooodwln's  observations  appear  under 
the  section  of  the  tx>ok  entitled:  "War  and 
Peace  Among  Committees". 

Encroachment  by  "watchdog"  method 

Commenting  on  the  "watchdog"  aspects  of 
committee  conflict.  Senator  Blargaret  Chase 
Smith,  the  Ranking  RepubUcan  on  Uie 
Armed  Services  Committee,  declared  In  a 
Senate  floor  statement  on  March  6,  1970: 

".  .  .  Mr.  President,  more  important  than 
the  prestige  and  integrity  of  any  one  conunlt- 
tee  is  the  committee  system  itself  upon  which 
the  fimdamental  operations  of  the  Senate  are 
based — the  committee  system  which  Is  the 
very  heart  and  backbone  of  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

"Subjectively,  many  committee  members 
are  deeply  concerned  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  unwarranted  incursions  by  other  com- 
mittees into  the  work  and  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  committees — sometimes  to  the 
point  that  one  committee  may  continuously 
be  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  another  com- 
mittee, assimilng  to  Itself  being  a  'watch- 
dog' over  another  committee. . . ." 

Another  example  of  this  practice  Is  noted 
by  the  creation  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Com- 
mitments Abroad  In  February  of  1969. 
Though  It  can  be  argued  that  this  U  a  rea- 
sonable activity  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  nevertheless,  much  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  (e.g.  contingency  plans,  intelli- 
gence arrangements,  sale  of  arms,  etc.)  falls 
under  the  purview  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Partly  in  jest,  this  subcommit- 
tee has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  the  Oversight  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,"  or  alter- 
natively, the  "Senate  Watchdog  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Armed  Services  Committee." 

Committee  invasion  through  hearings 
Hearings  provide  the  largest  number  of 
Jurisdictional  encroachments.  For  example, 
Jurlsdictloned  conflicts  tend  to  arise  when  a 
number  of  hearings  are  held  by  different 
committees  on  the  same  subject.  Some  of 
these  hearings  are,  without  question,  legiti- 
mate because  committees  may  view  subject 
matter  from  differing  angles.  An  example  of 
this  would  be  S.  3108,  Assistance  to  Airways 
and  Airports,  which  was  considered  in  1969 
by  both  the  Committees  on  Finance  (for  tax 
purposes)  and  Commerce  (transportation 
aspects). 

Another  example  of  this  kind  of  conflict 
was  the  decision  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practices  and  Proced\u«s 
(Senate  Judiciary  Committee)  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  draft.  While  it  can  be  argued  that 
administrative  practices  and  procedures  are 
involved  in  the  draft,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  Seitate  Rule  XXV  specifically  con- 


fers upon  the  Armed  Ssrlces  Committee  Jtff« 
Isdlction  over  selective  service. 

The  Congreaaional  Record  states  that  this 
subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
then  planned  to  examine  the  administration 
of  the  draft  laws,  to  measure  how  closely  they 
hew  to  the  congressional  Intent  as  embodied 
in  the  draft  statutes;  and  examine  the 
changes  which  could  be  made  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  to  make  the  system  more 
fah:. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  September  29,  1969  in  relation  to  Juris- 
diction on  these  hearings,  Senator  John 
Stennis.  Chairman  oT  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  stated: 

"Mr.  PrMldent,  another  point  relates  to 
the  general  problem  of  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion over  legislation  relating  to  selective 
service.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  confer- 
red informally  and  he  has  also  sent  me  a 
letter  regarding  his  plans  for  hearings  by  bis 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practices 
and  Procedures  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  administrative  Inter- 
pretation of  the  selective  service  laws  as  they 
appear  in  the  regulations.  Senator  Kennedy 
has  further  indicated  that  his  subcommittee 
would  not  concern  itself  with  the  many  blUs 
relating  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
which  are  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

"As  the  Senate  may  recall,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy conducted  hearings  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  sev- 
eral years  ago  prior  to  the  extension  of  the 
present  law,  enacted  in  1967. 

"Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  even  though 
a  committee  may  not  have  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  a  given  subject,  it  may  never- 
theless examine  this  same  subject  in  a  lim- 
ited way  by  virtue  of  some  general  oversight 
authority. 

"There  are  many  subjects  that  may  be  In- 
directly related  to  a  subject  matter  over 
which  another  committee  has  the  primary 
legislative  Jurisdiction.  I  make  two  com- 
ments in  this  regard,  Mr.  President. 

"First,  the  record  should  be  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  selective  service  legislation  is  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Among  the 
matters  which  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is  all  'proposed 
legislation  and  other  matters  relating  to  Se- 
lective Service'  which  is  listed  as  item  num- 
ber six  among  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  always  fully  carried  out  Its  du- 
ties and  we  intend  to  continue  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

"Second,  I  would  only  observe  that  If  cau- 
tion is  not  exercised  by  the  Senate  there 
could  be  an  erosion  of  the  committee  system. 
I  am  certain  that  no  one  intends  this  result 
but  I  think  that  an  committees  and  sub- 
committees must  exercise  the  rule  of  reason 
in  these  matters  lest  there  be  complete  dupli- 
cation of  effort  within  the  committee  system 
of  the  Senate.  I  in  no  way  wish  to  Imply 
this  motive  to  Senator  Kennedy  since  his 
letter  makes  clear  that  his  subcommittee 
will  restrict  Itself  to  a  review  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Interpretations  of  the  various 
regulations." 

Senator  Kennedy's  letter  referred  to  by 
Senator  Stennis  stated  In  part: 

"After  considerable  reflection  oo  our  dis- 
cussion, and  after  consultation  with  others, 
I  believe  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  could  pro- 
ceed to  hold  a  limited  number  of  hearings 
on  the  present  administration  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  laws  without  infringing  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. . .  .* 

During  the  fall  of  1969,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practices  and  Procedures 
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bald  lU  hiMiinai  on  the  Selective  Service 
SyBtem.  (Bole  XXV  (d)  5  specifically  confers 
Jurisdiction  on  this  matter  to  the  Armed 
Services  Coounlttee.)  The  legislative  'history 
Of  the  Saboominlttae  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure*  does  not  suggest  any  au- 
thority for  holding  bearings  on  the  draft. 

In  a  committee  print  released  by  the  sub- 
committee during  the  91st  Congress,  first 
session.  1970,  enUtled  "A  Study  of  The  Selec- 
tive Service  System:  Its  Operation,  Practices 
and  '^Procedures''.  Senator  Strom  Tliurmond 
stated  in  part  about  these  draft  hearings: 

"On  the  opening  day  of  hearings  before  this 
Subcommittee  I  expressed  my  reservations 
concerning  the  subject  matter  before  us.  At 
that  time,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  Sub- 
committee had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and.  therefore,  had  no 
basis  for  holding  hearings.  I  still  adhere  to 
thU  beUef . 

"Historically,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  been  concerned  with  and  reqion- 
alble  for  SelecUve  Service  legislation  and  re- 
view of  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
armed  forces  suppllcu  with  manpower  and 
the  agency  charged  with  mUitary  manpower 
procurement  should  fall  completely  under  Its 
purview.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  fre- 
quently held  extensive  and  exhaustive  bear- 
ings on  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  dls- 
tingn^^KaM  Cbalrman  of  }h»  Armed  Services 
Goaunlttee  made  It  unmlstaKably  clear,  aa 
the  Floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  matter  of 
JurUdlctlon  of  this  Subcommittee  was  de- 
bated on  September  39,  1969  that  the  'The 
Committee  which  has  Jurtadlctlon  over  Selec- 
tlT*  Servloe  legislation  U  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Semoes  and  the  LeglslaUve  Beorgaol- 
aUlon  Act  places  with  the  Jurlsdlctton  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  all  pro- 
poMd  leglalatian  and  other  matters  relating 
to  Selective  Service  . . .'" 

Public  PoUcy  (1966)  published  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  PuUlo  Administration. 
Harvard  Unlvwalty,  In  its  section  dealing  with 
Congraaslonal  Government  and  Committee 
management,  tells  of  a  study  of  a  Elngle  sub- 
ject that  Involved  four  committees  over  a 
period  of  13  years.  It  noted : 

"The  area  of  decision  chosen  for  this  analy- 
sis Involves  the  United  States'  economic  aid 
program  for  India  ov^  a  twelve  year  period 
fram  1961  through  1962.  Four  congreesional 
committees  reviewed  this  program  during 
each  o<  these  twelve  years  In  their  hearings 
and  deliberations  on  the  general  foreign  aid 
authorisation  and  appropriation  bills.  Thus 
ttims  ofimmitteee  acted  on  twenty-four  dlf- 
fUent  aid  bills  which  Included  provisions 
nlatlng  to  India.  8ubse«iuent  floor  action 
ttkKHVbout  the  twelve-year  period  produced 
dx  roU  call  votes  directly  on  the  Indian  pro- 
gram alone  and  over  fifty  roU  calls  Involving 
Tp<^^^  because  they  determined  the  total 
mooay  amounts  to  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. .  .  ." 

Tba  OommunlcaUau  SataUlta  BUl  In  19«3 
■mm  the  subject  of  hearings  by  no  less  than 
flva  committees.  (Space.  Judiciary.  Com- 
e.  Itorslcn  Bclattoas.  and  SmaU  BuH- 
^)  While  It  can  be  argued  that  each  of 
tiMsa  committees  bad  a  legitimate  Interest 
In  the  subject  matter,  the  witnesses  wcce 
kept  very  busy. 

ConfUcU  over  nttrrml  of  MUs 

On  May  5,  1971,  Senator  Bdmund  S.  Mus- 
kle  introduced  8.  1946,  a  bin  to  Improve  the 
Intergoremmental  ooordlnatkm  of  programs 
to  control  drug  abuse  within  the  United 
Btstea.  Tbt  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  aovenament  Operations;  and,  by 
nnanlmons  consent,  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WeUfere.  If  and  wben  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  aovemmsnt 


tlw  mtargovsmmental  Drug 
Abuse  Control  CoordlnaUon  Act  of  1971 
the  Congressional  Record  quoted:  "Mr.  Mus- 


kle.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  bill  en- 
titled the  Intergovernmental  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Coordination  Act  of  1971.  I  believe 
it  will  be  referred  to  the  Government  Oi>era- 
tlons  Committee.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  any  overlap  of  the  Jurisdiction  ot  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  after 
it  Is  reiwrted  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  be  referred  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee." 

Another  example  regarding  assignment  of 
bills  was  S.  985,  (8&-1)  (1966)  to  regulate  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing 
the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of 
packaging  or  labeling  of  certain  consumer 
commodities  distributed  in  such  commerce 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  was  read  the  second 
time  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 

The  action  followed  ten  and  a  half  pages 
of  debate  in  the  Congressional  Record  In 
which  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  sought  to 
have  consideration  of  it  after  the  Commerce 
Committee  completed  Its  work  on  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Hart 
and  was  before  the  Senate  for  disposition. 
During  the  lengthy  debate  on  the  floor, 
the  Congressional  Record  showed  in  part: 

"Mr.  President,  Senators  will  recall  that 
this  bill  was  introduced  several  weeks  ago. 
At  that  time,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  asked  that  It  lie  on  the  table.  It  was 
his  Intention  to  raise  questions  with  respect 
to  the  appropriate  reference  of  the   bill. 

"As  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  my  request 
was  that  it  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dlrksen),  I 
now  ask  unanimous  ccoiaent  that  the  bUl  be 
referred  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Commerce.  I 
do  this  Inasmuch  as  that  is  where  the  bill, 
the  preliminary  events  concerning  which  I 
have  described,  would  normally  be  referred. 
"I  do  this  for  a  simple  reason.  Bstabllshed 
tradition  and  precedents  clearly  require  and 
direct  that  proposed  legislation  that  would 
establish  labeling  requirements  on  goods 
moving  in  Interstate  commerce  should  be 
referred  to  and  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  This  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  bill;  and  under  the  precedents 
I  move  that  this  reference  now  be  made. 

"Mr.  Dlrksen.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

"The  Presiding  Officer.  Tlie  Senator  wUl 
state  it. 

"Mr.  Dtrksen.  I  presume  that  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion,  on  the  basis  of  parliamentary 
advice,  the  Chair  will  make  a  reference;  and 
I  am  tSHiimlng.  at  course.  In  line  with  the 
request  of  the  distlngulsiied  Senator  from 
Michigan,  that  the  blU  wlU  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Is  tliat  cor- 
rect? 

"Tlie  Presiding  Oflloer.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  hss  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Conmierce. 

"Mr.  Dlrksen.  Mr.  President,  I  nxake  It 
plain  now  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
because  I  believe  that  its  Jurisdiction  is  In- 
volved. However,  I  vponld  first  request  thsit 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Midilgan 
agree,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  agree,  that 
after  tlie  Commerce  Committee  completes 
its  work  on  the  bill,  it  shall  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

"nming  of  that,  I  would  probaUy  have  to 
take  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
Is  that  correct? 

"The  Presiding  Officer.  The  motion  to  refer 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  for  Its  de- 
termination. 

"Mr.  Hart.  The  President,  several  wedcs  ago, 
when  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  the  ques- 
tion first  developed,  I  Indicated  that  I  felt 
tliat  at  this  Juncture  It  would  be  inappropri- 
ate and  Indssd  undesirable  to  direct  tbs  refer- 
ence ot  this  blU  to  any  oommlttse  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  It  may  well  be 
that  in  the  form  reported,  if  at  all  reported, 
by  the  Committee  on  Conunerce,   the  bill 


could  be  referred  to  some  other  committees, 
Including  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  It  would 
be  undesirable  at  this  Juncture  to  condition 
the  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

"My  motion  was  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce." 

The  Congressional  Record  proceedings  of 
November  30,  1967  noted  a  change  of  refer- 
ence on  8.  2369.  It  follows:  "Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
807,  S.  3269.  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  not  later  than  Monday,  December 
11.  1967." 

The  measure  had  to  do  with  unlawful  seiz- 
ure of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by 
foreign  countries. 

The  measure  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  was  agreed  to. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  June  9,  1971, 
again  noted  that  a  change  of  reference  was 
ordered  for  8.  1991.  In  addressing  the  Floor. 
Mr.  Mansfield  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Coounlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
S.  1991,  a  bill  to  assist  in  meeUng  national 
housing  goals  by  authorizing  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  C(Hnmlsslon  to  permit  com- 
panies subject  to  the  Public  UtUlty  Cmu- 
pany  Holding  Act  of  1963  to  provide  bousing 
for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income,  and 
that  the  blU  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce." 

In  the  80th  Congress,  Senate  committees 
clashed  over  the  reference  of  the  "portal-to- 
portal*  bUl,  legislation  on  the  unlflcaUon 
of  the  Armed  Services,  and  bills  providing 
autos  to  disabled  veterans,  an  Interstate  oU 
compact  and  the  intersUte  water  rights  on 
the  Colorado  River. 

The  creation  of  a  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee was  advocated  because  of  what  was 
deemed  to  be  conflicting  Jurisdiction  between 
the  Senate  Finance  and  Labor  Committees. 

In  U»e  8l8t  Congress,  there  were  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  over  small  business,  the 
reference  of  Reorganization  Plan  Number 
8  concerning  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Foreign  MUitary  Assistance  Plan.  This 
last  mentioned  was  solved  by  sending  It  for 
Joint  study  and  report  to  the  combined 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  tlie  Congressional  Record  proceedings 
of  April  39,  1971,  Senator  Mansfield  ad- 
dressed the  chairman  on  referral  of  8.  383 
which  went  to  three  committees.  He  said: 

"Mr.  President,  on  January  38,  1971,  8. 
383,  the  'Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971',  was  referred  to  the  Oommittees  on 
Commerce,  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
Finance  with  instructions  that  the  bill, 
after  being  reported  first  from  one  of  these 
ttiree  committees,  would  commence  the  run- 
ning of  a  46-day  period  in  which  the  re- 
maining two  committees  must  report  ttielr 
recommendations.  If  any. 

"The  Committee  on  Commerce  will  re- 
port S.  SS2  this  Friday.  To  faeUltate  the 
deliberatians  in  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  Finance  Committees,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  version  of  8.  S83.  as 
amended  by  the  ComnMroe  Committee,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  nnanoe  and 
Rules  and  Administration  with  instructions 
that  It  be  reported  back  within  46  days.'* 

On  March  30,  1971,  Senator  Talmadge  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  regarding  discharge  of 
conunittee  and  referral  of  a  bill.  He  stated: 

"Mr.  President,  8.  1356  was  lefeired  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  aiMl  Fbnstry. 

"The  rules  erf  the  Senate  provide  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs 
has  Jurisdiction  over  forest  reserves  and  na- 
tional paries  created  from  the  public  domain, 
whenas  tlis  Committee  on  Agrteultnrs  and 
Forestry  has  Jurisdiction  over  forestry  in 
general  and  forest  reserves  other  than  those 
created  from  the  public  domain. 
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"The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
that  the  land  covered  by  8.  1356  is  either  all 
or  practically  all  from  the  public  domain. 

"I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
S.  1356  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs.'' 

On  May  6,  1971,  Senator  Moss  asked  tor 
Joint  reference  of  a  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

In  addressing  the  Chamber,  he  noted: 

"Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmlre)  I  make  the 
following  statement: 

"On  April  14,  the  Senator  Introduced  S. 
1531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  between  persons  engag- 
ing In  certain  professional  sports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  certain  television  contracts  In  order 
to  terminate  such  exemption  when  a  home 
game  is  sold  out. 

"The  bill,  to  end  TV  blackouts  at  home 
games  when  all  the  tickets  were  sold,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Because  this  bill  deals  with  anUtrust  laws 
and  with  commerclEa  television,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  has  concurrent  Juris- 
diction. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  8.  1521  also  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  Jointly." 

On  April  20,  1971,  Senator  Cranston  re- 
quested a  re-referral  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 84  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  He 
asked: 

"I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  a 
bill,  erroneously  sent  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  re-referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

"I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs.  The 
BUI  is  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  84,  which  re- 
lates to  wUdlUe  refuges.  This  sort  of  legis- 
lation is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

"I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84  be  referred  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

"Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object— and  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
object — ^has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 

"Mr.  Cranston.  Frankly,  I  cannot  state 
whether  that  has  been  done,  but  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  Is 
clearly  a  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

"ISi.  Mansfield.  WeU,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  would  the  distinguished  Senator 
withdraw  bis  request  temporarily  bo  that  we 
can  continue  to  keep  alive  this  cordial  re- 
lationship. I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Senator 
Is  correct,  but  I  think  we  should  do  that. 

"Mr.  Cranston.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  do  that. 

"The  Presiding  Ofllcer  (Mr.  Bentsen) .  Doe* 
the  Senator  from  California  withdraw  his 
request  at  this  time? 

"Mr.  Cranston.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  tem- 
porarUy  wltlidraw  it. 

"The  Presiding  Officer.  The  request  of  the 
Senator  from  California  Is  temporarUy  with- 
drawn." 

Encroachment  by  amendments 
The  May  18,  1971  Congreesional  Record 
discussed  the  Mansfield  Amendment  to  cut 
troops  in  Europe.  Senator  Smith  noted  in  the 
Congressional  Record:  "A  vote  on  this  was 
called  for  without  In  depth  hearliigs.  This 
Is  a  complex  subject  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  to  consider  before  such  an  action  is 
taken.  Tet,  it  was  asked  for  without  any 
hearings." 

This  is  Btai  another  kind  of  encroachment 
and  a  oompleta  departure  from  long  estab- 
lished procsdurs  that  consUtutes  the  legisla- 


tive process.  The  adoption  of  such  a  proposal 
without  some  committee  study  and  hearings 
would  "herald  the  world  that  the  United 
States  U  'tossing  in  the  towel'  abrogating 
its  commitments  without  even  oonsultaticm 
with  its  allies,  repudiating  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dimming  the  memory  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine .   .   .",  noted  Senator  Smith. 

There  were  no  committee  hearings  held  on 
this  propoeal. 

Another  debate  on  committee  Jurisdiction 
and  principle  is  noted  in  the  Congbessionai. 
RzcoBD  of  October  6,  1970  when  the  Senate 
considered  an  amendment  by  Senator  Javits 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  requiring 
Senate  Committees  to  have  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  that  they  be  published  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  each  year. 

A  comment  related  to  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Cotton  from  the  Rscoao  proceedings 
that  day  follows  in  part : 

"Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the  Interested 
Senators  now  present  that  In  deaUng  with 
this  very  important  measvire  there  is  a  re- 
lated problem  area.  While  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  certainly,  I 
think,  a  step  in  the  right  directton — and  a 
very  logical  and  orderly  addition  to  the  pro- 
cedure— it  will  not  make  a  single  bit  of  dif- 
ference how  scrupulous  and  careful  commit- 
tees are  in  adopting  and  enforcing  rules 
within  the  committee  if  a  recent  practice  Is 
continued.  I  now  have  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  'tacking  on'  blUs  pending  before  one 
committee  as  an  amendment  to  another  com- 
mittee's rep(Hi«d  blU. 

"Mr.  President,  I  wlU  state  frankly  that  I 
endeavored  this  morning,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  staff  members,  to  try  to  draft  an 
amendment  which  I  was  tempted  to  offer  to 
this  measure  in  order  to  end  this  practice. 

"For  example,  within  the  past  3  weeks  I 
discovered  that  two  bills  referred  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce — S.  3073  and  8.  2426 — 
have  been  adopted  as  amendments  to  two 
blUs  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — 8.  4358  and  8.  4418 — and  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

"One  of  them — 8.  3073 — already  had  passed 
the  Senate  so  there  was  no  great  objection. 
The  other — 8.  3435 — however,  tiad  not  been 
reported. 

"Now,  because  we  are  nearlng  the  end  of 
tills  Congress,  this  Senator  served  notice  In 
our  Conunittee  on  Commerce  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  quorum  present  and  voting 
on  any  controversial  measures  before  they 
were  reported. 

"In  connection  with  the  second  bill — 8. 
2425 — there  had  been  controversy  in  the 
committee.  I  was  very,  very  much  opposed 
to  it  in  its  present  form,  as  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  notwithstanding 
concurrence  in  its  objective.  There  were  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  were  dubious 
about  It.  But,  we  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it.  I  find,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
that  it  was  attached  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  a  blU  from  another  commit- 
tee, and  passed  the  Senate  last  week.  I  did 
not  know  about  it  untu  Friday  night.  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  of  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Conunerce  in  offering  the  biU 
as  an  amendment  to  preserve  committee  Jur- 
isdiction and  share  it  with  him  as  the  senior 
RepubUcan  on  that  committee.  However,  I  do 
question  the  practice  in  principle. 

"I  now  learn  that  another  blU,  8.  2236, 
which  would  establish  a  Federal  Insurance 
Guarantee  Corporation  or  Agency  is  about  to 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
8.  2348 — which  now  Is  pending  on  the  Senate 
calendar — Order  No.  1236.  8.  2236  has  been 
the  subject  of  determined  and  sharp  con- 
troversy in  our  Conunerce  Committee. 

"If  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on  what  differ- 
ence does  It  make  if  there  are  rules  In  com- 
mittee or  not?  What  difference  does  it  make 
if  it  Is  said  a  measure  is  not  going  to  be 


reported  from  committee  unless  a  quorum  Is 
present  and  voting  or,  if  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 108  of  H.R.  17654,  the  report  must  be 
available  for  at  least  3  calendar  days  before 
consideration  by  the  Senate?  If  any  Member 
objects  on  that  ground,  then  someone  need 
only  attach  the  same  measure,  which  la  in 
controversy  in  the  committee  to  which  It  was 
referred,  to  a  similar  bill — and  sometimes  a 
bill  of  not  a  slmUar  subject — putting  it 
through  here  when  Interested  Senators  are 
not  in  the  Chamber.  Then  the  committee 
wakes  up  only  to  find  that  the  Senate  passed 
the  measure  as  an  amendment  without  its 
knowledge,  except  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
Members  who  were  Interested  in  the  blU? 

"I  am  serving  notice  in  connection  vrith 
the  measure  I  have  Just  referred  to— 8.  2236 — 
that  when  It  comes  up  in  the  Senate  I  hope 
to  be  notified.  I  must  say  I  hate  to  do  it 
since  I  have  never  been  involved  In  a  long 
discussion,  sometimes  Icnown  as  a  filibuster, 
but  I  WlU  certainly  be  able  to  constune  5  or 
6  hours  In  debate  on  that  bUl  If  this  proce- 
dure of  offering  it  as  an  amendment  is  fol- 
lowed. 

"I  am  not,  however,  going  to  complicate 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  bill,  HJl. 
17654,  now  under  consideration  by  a  last- 
minute  amendment.  I  did  give  consideration 
to  an  amendment  which  would  have  provided 
that  after  X  date  in  the  year  no  legislation 
could  be  reported  from  any  standing  com- 
mittee without  the  approval  of  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader,  leaving  open  the 
opportunity  to  consider  vital  legislation.  I 
also  gave  some  thought  to  an  amendment 
concerning  this  practice  of  attaching  bills 
pending  in  committee  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  other  bills  on  the  floor. 

"However,  I  did  not  vrant  to  hastUy  prepare 
an  amendment  and  perhaps  compUcate  this 
bUl,  HJl.  17654.  But,  I  do  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  practice  which  I  think 
should  be  avoided,  if  at  aU  possible." 

Another  lUustratlon  of  Jurisdictional  con- 
flict that  arises  through  amendments  is  noted 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congreesional  Rec- 
ord of  June  21,  1971  in  the  amendment  pre- 
sented by  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  en- 
titled "Termination  of  Hostilities  In  Indo- 
china". Ihe  amendment  was  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  during  "a  lapse  In  agreement" 
and  asked  unanimous  consent  for  considera- 
tion diving  a  period  of  time  when  many  other 
related  amendments  to  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  were  being  processed. 

^>peallng  to  his  right  to  object  to  the 
proceedings.  Senator  Stennls,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  noted  In  the 
Record: 

"Mr.  Stennls.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  under  the  circumstances, 
with  an  amendment  I  have  not  read.  I  would 
be  very  foolish  to  agree  to  quick  considera- 
tion of  it.  with  a  Uttle  'qulclde'  vote  run  in 
here,  ahead  of  other  amendments  to  which 
we  had  all  solemnly  agreed  last  week,  I  do 
not  Imow  who  is  absent  today  or  who  may  be 
present 

"Mr.  Mansfield.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield. 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  care.  The  amend- 
ment wUl  have  to  speak  for  Itself,  and  it  wUl 
be  brought  up  at  some  time  or  other.  After 
all,  It  is  so  simple  that  anybody  could  under- 
stand it  in  less  than  2  minutes." 

"Mr.  Stennls.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject— if  I  may  proceed  for  one  moment — I  do 
not  know  who  is  absent;  but  certainly  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  notice,  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  In  a  matter  on  which  we  al- 
ready have  voted  four  times  and  is  as  far 
reaching  as  this  amendment. 

"I  am  not  making  any  excuses  for  object- 
ing. It  is  my  duty  to  object,  and  I  do  object, 
in  tlie  name  at  orderly  procedure,  if  for  not 

any  other  reason . 

.  .  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  I  am  surprised  at  the  objection  is  un- 
derstanding my  feelings  on  this  matter.  . .  ." 
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Tte  objection  wm  upheld  and  the  amend- 
ment wae  aoheduled  for  action  tbe  follow- 
ing day- 

Confttctt  over  conference  report* 

By  a  vote  of  64  to  11.  the  Senate  adopted 
fbe  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  oon- 
ferenoe  report  extending  by  two  yeem  the 
AgTiffiiitiirai  Trade  Development  and  AaslAt- 
ance  Act  of  1964,  after  rejecting.  4«  to  24,  a 
motion  by  Senator  Fulbrlght  to  have  the  re- 
port referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  bearing,  study  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Known  aa  the  food  for  peace  program,  the 
Congressional  Record  contained  13  pages  of 
debate  on  Jurisdiction  between  the  two  com- 
mittees with  13  Senators  contributing  com- 
ments. 

Some  of  tbe  comments  noted  In  the  Record 


"Mr.  Holland.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
"Mr.  Preeldent.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Suppose  the  Senate  should  unwisely  adopt 
the  nMtlon  and  send  tbe  conference  report 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
baa  no  relation  at  aU  to  this  particular  con- 
ference report  or  this  field  of  Jurisdiction. 
What.  If  anything,  would  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  instructed  to  do? 

"The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian InfMnos  tbe  Chair  that  all  the  commit- 
tee could  do  would  be  to  hold  hearings.  That 
would  be  it.  It  could  take  no  action. 

"Mr.  Fulbrlght.  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee could  make  recommendations.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  could  hold  hear- 
ings and  make  recommendations  to  tbe  Sen- 
ate In  regard  to  those  matters  In  the  bill 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  .  .  . 

"...  I  wish  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion. If  the  conference  report  is  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  pro- 
pose to  develop  the  proper  recommendations. 
The  report  would  then  come  back  to  the 
Senate,  and  tbe  Senate  would  then  agree 
to  It  or  reject  It  with  an  understanding  of 
what  It  was  doing. 

"Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  the  motion  of  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  prevail.  Criticism 
has  been  raised  as  to  procedure.  Tbe  proce- 
dure was  fixed  and  determined  by  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  into  which  the 
Senate  entered  yesterday.  If  there  is  any  de- 
ficiency in  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  it  la 
because  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  both  Houses  and  the  conferees 
of  those  committees  Impinged  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  a  subject  Into  which  they  should 
never  have  goite." 

Senate  eloaed  door  session  ahusea 
During  unusually  long  proceedings  on  the 
MUltary  Authorization  BUI  in  1969  a  lot  of 
time  was  spent  on  the  generally  routine  pro- 
cedure of  who  would  be  allowed  to  attend 
a  closed  door  session  dtulng  debate  of  tbe 
bill. 

An  exchange  of  comments  by  Senator 
Ooldwater  and  the  Majority  Leader  taken 
from  the  Congressional  Record  is  noted: 

"Mr.  Ooldwater.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  one  comment  with  respect  to  this  pos- 
sible request  for  advisers  to  be  on  the  floor 
from  the  committees  other  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

"I  think  It  is  proper.  If  it  could  be  allowed, 
to  have  experts  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  been  bedding  hearings  In  the 
fl.eld  of  armed  services,  and  they  are  unal- 
terably opposed  to  many  things  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  for: 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow 
people  on  the  floor  who  come  with  a  prej- 
udiced or  prejudged  view  on  the  matter  of 
weapons,  ABM's  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  Job 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  pre- 
sent tbe  case  and  not  the  Foreign  Relations 
Oommtttee.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not 
thtnk  I  am. 
*1Cr.  Mansfield.  One  of  the  difficulties  In 


this  body  with  re^>ect  to  the  committee  sys- 
tem concerns  the  Infringement  of  authority 
and  req>onalblUty.  Sometimes  the  line  is 
drawn  pretty  thin,  and  It  is  hard  to  say 
where  It  lies.  Nowadays,  because  the  fleld  of 
^if,r\uf,  Is  so  overlapping,  it  becomes  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  determine  where  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  committee  begins  and  the 
re^Mnslbillty  of  another  committee  ends.  It 
la  overli4>plng.  It  U  a  difficult  question,  and 
It  goes  beyond  the  committees  here  involved. 
I  recall  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  had  questions 
raised  about  certain  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  which 
were  In  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy. 

"Mr.  Ooldwater.  I  am  looking  at  It  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  The  expertise  In  this 
matter  is  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  not  in  some  other  conunittee. 

"I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  refrained  from  hold- 
ing hearings  on  foreign  policy.  I  think  that^ 
Is  the  Job  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations  " 

The  exchange  of  comments  noted  In  the 
Record  continued: 

"Mr.  Ooldwater.  The  problem  that  comes 
up  In  my  mind  is.  Where  do  we  put  an  end 
to  this?  If  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Is  allowed  one  for  the  majority  side  and 
one  for  the  minority  side  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  Is  allowed  one,  because 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  minority  side  to 
It,  then  some  other  Member  comes  up  and 
says.  'X  have  got  an  interest  in  this.  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  studying  on  it.  I  have 
a  brilliant  young  man  who  has  spent  the 
past  3  weeks  studying  this  matter  and  I 
think  he  should  be  on  the  floor'.  If  we  start 
that,  then  I  suggest  that  everyone  is  en- 
titled to  have  some  expert  behind  him. 

"Mr.  Mansfield.  I  tend  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  we  wUl  end  up  by  having  no 
'experts'  or  none  In  an  unofficial  capacity  on 
the  floor.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  situation.  Certainly.  Senators  are 
supposed  to  have  mature  Judgment  and 
a  grasp  of  the  subject  which  they  are  dls- 
cu«lng  In  this  Chamber.  They  should  be 
prepared  to  undertake  that  responsiblUty  to 
tbe  full  and  take  It  unto  themselves,  aolely, 
if  neceeeary." 

During  the  same  debate  under  the  title  of 
"Overlapping  of  Functions  Between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  FM«ign  Relations",  tbe  following  ex- 
change of  comments  by  Senator  Murphy  and 
the  Majority  Leader  Is  noted: 

"Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
at  this  point  to  remark  on  the  coUoquy  that 
took  place  earlier  In  the  day  with  respect  to 
the  hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  In  which  it  was  suggested  that 
there  might  be  an  overlap  between  the  func- 
tion of  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Services 
and  that  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

"I  should  like  to  sUte  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  is  my  understanding  and  belief 
that  the  two  committees  have  completely 
dlaitlnct  and  different  functions,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  an  overlap 
in  the  hearings  on  the  subject  matter  that 
is  presently  before  the  Senate.  .  .  . 

"I  think  that  there  are  entirely  different 
responslblUties,  entirely  different  purposes, 
and  entirely  different  areas  of  Interest  be- 
tween the  two  committees,  and  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  It  Is  my  great  hope  and 
desire  that  my  fellow  Senators,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm, will  not  permit  a  confusion  of  pur- 
poses to  occur  In  the  present  debate.  .  .  . 
"Mr.  Makspixlj).  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
CallfonUa  had  to  say.  I  do  not  at  all  find  his 
remarks  amiss,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
that  there  Ls  a  great  difficulty  In  defining 
the  lines  where  the  authority  and  tbe  re- 
qmnslblllty  of  one  committee  enda,  and 
where  that  of  another  begin*.  There  la 
overlap.  .  .  ." 


Appropriationa  voithout  prior  authorisatUm 
On  May  17,  1971,  during  discussion  of  tbe 
1971  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Bill,  It  was  noted  that  there  existed  at  least 
six  instances  of  appropriations  without  prior 
authorization  and  on  which  a  point  of  order 
could  be  raised  regarding  invasion  of  Juris- 
diction by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Among  thoee  six,  a  classic  example  of  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  Jurisdiction,  Is  the  ap- 
proved spending  of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  funds  for  projects  vm- 
related  to  activities  of  that  agency. 

A  statement  by  Senator  Smith  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  these  proceedings  la 
shown  in  part  as  follows: 

"Without  review  or  evaluation  by  the 
legislative  committees  concerned  and  con- 
trary to  existing  restrictions  contained  in 
authorizing  legislation,  chapter  IV  of  the 
supplemental  bill  would  allow  over  H  million 
of  NASA  funds  to  be  used  to  construct  facili- 
ties and  purchase  equipment  for  the  specific 
use  of  such  diverse  agencies  as  the  Oeologlcal 
Survey,  NOAA,  and  EPA.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  review  of  tbe  history  leading  to 
chapter  IV  is  applepriate. 

"In  1970.  NASA's  Mississippi  Test  Facility, 
designed  specifically  to  test  large  launch 
vehicles,  was  scheduled  to  be  placed  In  sUnd- 
by.  because  of  the  suspended  production  of 
the  Saturn  V.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pos- 
sible use  of  the  Mississippi  facility  and  its 
related  computer  facility  In  nearby  Slidell. 
La.,  language  was  inserted  in  tbe  1971  Inde- 
pendent Office  Appropriations  Act  to  set  aside 
«10  million  of  NASA  funds  for  'institution 
and  technical  services'  for  other  Federal 
agencies  who  might  locate  at  the  Mississippi 
facility. 

"The  proposal  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Space  Committee  before 
it  was  inserted  In  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act.  Yet  I — and  several  of  my 
colleagues,  reluctantly  agreed  to  withhold 
objection  because  we  were  assured  that,  first, 
the  provision  was  a  temporary  expedient  In- 
volving only  1  year,  and  second,  no  major 
construction  by  NASA  would  be  involved  be- 
cause the  existing  NASA  facilities  were  of  the 
type  needed  by  these  other  agencies. 

"As  an  Indication  of,  these  assurances  I 
point  to  tbe  fact  that  the  910  million  was 
made  available  in  a  NASA  appropriation 
which  remains  available  for  only  1  year  and 
whose  funds  are  specifically  prohibited  for 
use  in  major  construction.  Further,  I  point 
to  an  agreement  between  NASA  and  NOAA 
dated  June  30,  1970,  which  specifically  pro- 
vides that  NASA  will  not  be  required  to  fund 
construction  for  NOAA  activities  at  Missis- 
sippi. 

"Apparently,  thoee  agreements  and  assur- 
ances are  no  longer  valid.  Chapter  IV  of  the 
1971  supplemental  appropriation  bill  would 
require  NASA  to  fund  construction  and  pur- 
chase equipment  at  its  Mississippi  site  which 
have  no  relation  to  aeronautics  or  space  ac- 
tivities. To  Ulustrate — 

"About  92.8  million  for  a  marine  hydro- 
logical  testing  faculty  for  NOAA; 

"About   (900.000   to  change  a  warehouse 
Into  a  laboratory  for  Geological  Survey;  and 
"About  $600,000  to  construct  an  Insecti- 
cide testing  laboratory  for  EPA  where  sam- 
ples from  all  60  States  will  be  tested. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  new  capabUities  for 
these  agencies  at  a  specific  location  are  deci- 
sions that  should  be  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  specific  legislative  committees  as- 
signed such  reaponslbility  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

"What  then.  Is  the  resvUt  of  this  seemingly 
Innocuous  i»t>vlalon  In  the  supplemental 
blU? 

"One  result  is  a  complete  lack  of  fiscal 
Integrity.  For  another.  It  bypasses  the  JurU- 
diction  of  the  legislative  committees  con- 
cerned. A  final  and  perhaps  mors  significant 
result  U  that  It  would  permit  ths  use  of 
NASA's  research  and  program  management 
appropriation  funds  to  be  used  for  mAjor 
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construction  projects  which  is  speolflcaUy 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  the  1971 
NASA  Auth<»lzatlon  Act. 

"The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  If  It  saw  fit  to  do  so.  could 
take  exception,  to,  and  raise  a  point  of  order 
on,  the  provision  In  the  bUl  that  permits 
funds  for  the  Mississippi  test  faclUty  for 
constructon  work  when  the  previous  author- 
ization for  such  funds  woxUd  bar  such  di- 
verted use  of  these  funds. 

"I  am  particularly  Interested  In  this  Item 
since  I  am  a  ntember  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences — the  au- 
thorization committee — and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Further.  I  am  interested 
in  this  Item  since  it  Is  In  the  research  and 
program  management  of  NASA  and  there 
have  been  some  rather  scandalous  actions  in 
NASA's  expenditure  of  funds  In  Its  research 
and  program  nuinagement  program.  Two  of 
these  have  been  centered  in  the  NASA  con- 
sultant program  and  In  the  NASA  executive 
mess  where  top  NASA  officials  pay  only  bar- 
gain basement  prices  for  rather  luxurious 
luncheons  and  food  that  has  been  lUegaUy 
procured  and  on  which  records  have  been 
falsified  and  on  which  false  statements  have 
been  made  by  some  NASA  officials. 

"I  ahaU  not  go  into  detail  on  that  at  this 
time  but  rather  later  on.  sometime  prior  to, 
or  during,  the  Senate  consideration  of  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1972  bUl. 

"Another  item  on  which  a  point  of  order 
could  be  raised  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
$760,000  on  Oeologlcal  Survey  in  chapter  V 
deaUng  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Obviously,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs  could  take  exception  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations'  usurpation  of 
authorization  action  In  this  legislation  on 
appropriations. 

"The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare could  take  exc^Uon  to  provisions  In 
Chapter  VI  that  extend  tbe  time  for  the 
avaUablllty  of  funds  with  respect  to  certain 
health  and  medical  programs  and  negation 
of  sections  <tf  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
could  make  a  polirt  of  (vder  on  these  provi- 
sions as  legislation  on  apprc^riation. 

"The  Committee  on  Commerce  could  ta^e 
exception  to  provisions  in  chapter  X  which 
provide  for  refunds  to  airlines  on  the  SST 
program  and  to  the  authorization  of  railrocul 
research  funds  of  the  Federal  RaUroad  Ad- 
ministration untU  expended  rather  than  the 
restricted  period  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  make  a  point  of  order  on  theae  provisions 
as  being  legislation  on  appropriation.  The 
same  thing  could  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
lack  of  legislation  authorization  for  Tn«.iring 
funds  avaUable  for  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  7  months  longer  than 
under  the  deadline  under  the  authorization 
legislation. 

"Let  It  be  noted  that  the  Committee  on 
Apprc^riatlons  has  brought  these  instances 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  pages  110 
and  111  of  the  conunittee  report  on  this  bill. 
Such  formal  notice  Is  a  requirement  arising 
out  of  the  acrimonious  debate  In  the  past  2 
years  In  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  bitterly  protested  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  placing  leg- 
islation on  Appropriations. 

"I  bring  this  matter  pointedly  before  the 
Senate  so  that  no  Member  of  this  body  can 
claim  lgn(»«nce  of  these  Insitances  of  legis- 
lation on  Impropriation  and  In  acceding  to 
these  InBtanciea  of  legislation  on  appropria- 
tions cannot  deny  the  precedents  thereby  es- 
tablished as  an  excuse  for  doing  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  In  the  futtire. 

"When  this  is  done  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  the  anguished  cries  and  protests 
against  violation  of  parUamentary  procedure 
on  legislation  on  appropriation  have  a  de- 
cidedly hoUow  ring.  Ijet  us  face  the  real 
truth  and  be  honest.  Too  many  times  such 
protests  under  the  procUlmed  guise  of  prin- 
ciple are  nothing  leas  than  sheer  parUamen- 
tary soplUstry  in  which  the  real  reason  for 
the  protest  U  opposition  to  qieclflc  proposal. 


program  or  lt«n.  and  not  tbe  sanctimonious- 
ly claimed  defense  of  legislative  prindples.'* 

On  December  20,  1968,  more  tban  a  dosen 
Senators  participated  in  what  devel(^>ed  Into 
a  two  hour  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  when 
the  Senate  reeimied  discussion  of  the  Con- 
ference Report  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations,  1970,  ^>eclflcally  noted  was 
the  lack  of  effect  of  authorizing  committee 
recommendations  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Senator  Smith  declared  that  she 
would  ask  for  a  study  of  "this  growing  en- 
croachment on  committee  Jurisdiction."  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  suggested:  "We  mtist  take  a 
new  look  at  the  whole  structure  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 

In  addition  to  Senators  Smith  and  Ful- 
brlght participating  In  the  debate  were  Sen- 
ators Holland.  EUender,  PeU,  Hart,  Stennls. 
Miller.  McClellan,  Montoya,  Dodd  and  Mag- 
nuson. 

The  lengthy  debate  developed  following 
Senator  HoUand's  observation  that  $4  bUllon 
had  been  appropriated  for  foreign  assistance 
without  having  any  authorization. 

Environment  encroachment  merrp-go-round 
nightmare 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  tbe  assaults 
on  Jurisdiction  that  occurs  frequently  hap- 
pens before  some  bUls  ever  reach  the  Senate 
floor  for  reference.  These  are  the  behind-the- 
scenes  atten^>ts  to  find  out  what  wlU  happen 
to  a  bill  when  It  Is  fliuOly  presented  to  the 
Senate.  If  It  tTims  out  that  the  IMU  will  go  to 
some  committee  other  than  the  desired  one, 
then  reconunendations  are  sought  on  how  to 
change  the  wording  to  get  It  to  the  desired 
committee.  This  is  a  situation  officials  face 
Just  about  every  day.  It's  a  stress  on  the  re- 
sponsible officials.  Somehow  compromises  are 
reached  after  many  meetings,  which  usually 
Include  committee  chairmen  and  often  staff 
directors.  This  procedure  can  be  compared  to 
a  merry-go-round. 

What  this  exercise  amounts  to  Is:  If  you 
don't  want  to  take  your  chances  that  a  given 
bUl  will  end  up  where  you  would  like  it  to, 
then  you  attempt  to  control  its  destination 
by  this  method.  This  could  be  called  a  sort 
of  legislative  control. 

A  good  example  of  this  practice  Is  the  cur- 
rent wide  Interest  shown  in  the  state  of  the 
earth's  environment — a  subject  that  no  one 
would  touch  at  one  time.  But  that  has  all 
changed  today  and  now  it  seems  that  many 
want  to  get  in  on  the  act  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  proper  function  of  their  committee.  As 
many  as  four  committees  get  Involved,  all  at 
the  same  time  In  one  way  or  another,  for  a 
chance  to  take  part  In  this  fleld.  It  adds  an- 
other burden  to  the  responsible  officials. 

With  this  current  Interest  in  the  earth's 
envlronntent,  disposition  of  proposed  bUls 
on  the  subject  has  become  more  complex 
than  usual  and  could  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proaching nightmare  proportions.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  merry-go-round  struggle  Is  oc- 
cupying a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the 
current  session  of  Congress  (92nd-lst)  by 
Senate  ofllcials  and  also  has  prompted  a 
scramble  by  Senate  members  who  desire  to 
be  Involved.  This  is  Indicated  by  the  variety 
of  bills  that  have  been  offered  so  far  on  this 
subject  and  their  assignment  to  several  com- 
mittees. 

Some  of  the  bUls  are:  S.  1011.  S.  1012.  S. 
1013,  and  S.  1014,  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
February  26,  1971.  These  bUls  are  designed  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  were  aU  referred  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Another  environmental  bill,  S.  1143,  was 
introduced  March  9,  1971.  and  is  designed  to 
control  the  dumping  of  wastes  into  the  ocean. 
Another  one  entitled  the  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  BlU  was  Introduced 
February  18,  1971  and  asked  for  Joint  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  list  continues:  S.  1269,  Introduced 
March  16,  1971,  was  refwrred  to  the  Public 


Works  Committee.  It  wotdd  authonae  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  Inciur  obligations  for 
construction  grants. 

S.  1618,  Introduced  April  22,  1971,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  It  would  provide  Fed- 
eral revenues  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  afford  them  broad  discretion  In  carrying 
out  conununity  development  activities  and 
to  help  srAtes  and  locaUtles  to  Improve  their 
decisiormiaklng  and  management  capabU- 
ities. 

S.  1724,  Introduced  April  29.  1971.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  It  asks  permission  to 
expand  the  home  Improvement  loan  program 
under  sections  203(k)  and  220(h)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  Include  Interest  sub- 
sidy payments  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
modest  homes,  in  order  to  preserve  and  re- 
store the  residential  character  of  neighbor- 
hoods In  cities,  villages,  and  towns. 

Another  one,  S.  746,  was  Introduced  Febru- 
ary 10,  1971,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foresty.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  wdfare  and 
the  environment  through  improved  regxUa- 
tion  of  pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Committee  Jurisdiction  problems  had  to  be 
considered  in  the  proposed  legislation  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  following  transmittal  of 
the  President's  Environmental  Message  of 
February  8.  1971.  The  subject  matter  Includes 
Euch  measures  as:  "amending  sections  6,  6, 
and  7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1965;  amending  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  of  1965; 
amending  section  10  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Contrtrt  Act  of  1966;  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  Amendments; 
National  Hoiising  Act  Amendments:  Surplxis 
Property  Act  of  1944  Amendments;  Sulphur 
oxide  charge;  tax  on  per  cent  of  lead  In  gaso- 
line, and  tax  reforms  for  better  conservation 
of  open  space  and  historic  sites." 

Tbe  measures  also  Include  tbe  "Nolae  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1971;  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971;  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1971:  to  establish 
an  Environmental  Financing  Authority, 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1971;  Na- 
tional Land  Use  PoUcy  Act;  Mined  Area  Pro- 
tectloiw  Act  of  1971;  and  Power  plant  siting." 

While  the  response  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment through  the  variety  of  these  measures 
seems  gratifying  and  would  seem  to  indicate 
assurance  for  the  survival  of  the  ecological 
community,  the  nightmare  scramble  by  Sen- 
ate Committees  to  participate  may  provide 
such  a  crucial  stress  to  the  Jurisdiction  pro- 
cedure as  to  endanger  the  survival  of  the 
committee  system. 

S.   BTTMMaST   OF   JOSISDICTIONAI.   ABTTSES 

It  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the  Senate 
spends  a  good  deal  of  its  time  disagreeing 
while  trying  to  agree  to  Its  normal  work  of 
assignment  of  bUls,  resolutions,  and  practi- 
cally everything  else  that  comes  before  It. 
Add  to  that  the  time  spent  in  the  behind- 
the-scenes  practice  of  trying  to  prepare  bills 
in  such  a  way  as  to  control  their  destination, 
plus  the  everyday  maneuvering  of  tacking 
amendments  on  to  bUls  that  have  nothing  In 
cMnmon,  you  would  have  to  conclude  that 
this  could  be  described  as  a  lot  of  time  Iwing 
wasted. 

Accepted  troy  of  life 

The  situation  can  no  longer  be  considered 
an  Invasion  of  Jurisdiction — it  Is  plainly  out 
of  control  and  has  become  an  accepted  way 
of  life. 

An  appropriate  observation  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  iK>t  far  from  tbe  truth  to  say  that 
Congress  In  session  is  Congress  on  public 
exhibition,  whUe  Congress  In  its  committee 
rooms  Is  Congress  at  work." 

WhUe  there  is  some  wisdom  in  that  remark, 
the  effect  today  of  the  word  "aablbttton" 
would  ^pear  to  have  a  reverse  meaning  tram 
what  was  intended,  as  It  now  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  di^Iay  of  dissent,  confusion,  and  Ir- 
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reaponsibllltr.  Tb*  wcond  part  rein«lns  true 
If  only  members  would  allow  It  to  hiqjjpen. 
Re/errinff  bilia  confusing  tuak 

In  his  book  "The  United  State*  Congress: 
Organization  and  Procedures."  Dr.  Floyd  M. 
Rlddlck.  the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  refers 
to  the  task  of  referring  bills  as  a  confusing 
one.  He  says,  "So  many  blUs  can  seemingly 
be  referred  to  two  or  more  standing  com- 
mittees." 

The  Parliamentarian  quotes  the  Senate 
rules  for  the  Presiding  Officer  regarding  ref- 
erences as  follows: 

"In  any  case  In  which  a  controversy  arises 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  any 
proposed  legislation,  the  queslon  of  Juris- 
diction shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  without  debate,  in  favor 
of  that  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  which  predominates 
In  such  proposed  legislation;  but  such  deci- 
sion shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal." 

Dr.  Blddlck,  who  has  written  several  books 
on  the  subject  of  Congress,  Is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  jurisdiction  every  day  since  many 
bills  presented  are  drafted  in  multiple  fash- 
Ion,  are  complex  and  seemingly  more  than 
one  committee  should  have  jurisdiction. 

In  making  reference  the  process  followed 
by  the  Parliamentarian  Is:  follow  the  rules, 
refer  to  the  committee  having  predominant 
interest;  check  with  the  leadership;  try  for 
a  compromise,  and  finally  ask  for  unanimous 
consent. 

Coordination  desirable 

In  Senate  Document  No.  51  (82-lstt,  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  entitled  "Some 
Problems  of  Committee  Jurisdiction,"  Dr. 
George  B.  OaUoway  observes: 

"Any  systematic  effort  to  Improve  the  or- 
(anlsatlon  of  Congress  must  continue  the 
•volution  begun  In  1946  toward  creating  a 
mora  orderly  grouping  of  the  duties  and  re- 
iponaibUlttea  of  the  standing  committees 
•long  funotlooal  lines 

Dr.  CkOloway  further  notes: 

"It  remains  to  consider  what  arrangements 
m'ght  be  made  to  i»omote  better  Intercom- 
mlttee  ooordlnatlon.  Coordination  Is  deemed 
desirable  In  order  to  avoid  jurisdictional  dls- 
putaa.  promote  conalatency  and  coherence 
between  different  areas  of  legislative  policy 
Boaklng,  let  the  right  hand  know  what  the 
left  hand  Is  doing,  avoid  duplication,  and 
•ecelwate  the  legislative  process.  Four  de- 
Tices  or  means  of  coordination  are  available 
to  these  ends : 

1.  Some  realinement  of  committee  juris- 
diction 

a.  Interlocking  committee  membership. 

3.  Intercommlttee  bill  referrals. 

4.  Joint  committees  and  joint  staffing." 

Personal  responsibUity 
The  object  of  the  rule  on  jurisdiction  is  to 
clarify  committee  duties.  However,  since  the 
rule  continues  to  be  overlooked,  a  suggestion 
beard  from  time  to  time  as  a  possible  remedy, 
U  more  joint  bearings  by  all  committees  In- 
cluding the  Appropriations  Committee.  A 
renewed  efTort  in  the  area  of  personal  re- 
•poDslbUity  would  seem  to  offer  the  mo«t  im- 
mediate chance  for  Improvement.  Closer  at- 
tention and  a  more  sincere  attitude  to  the 
existing  rule  could  possibly  go  a  long  way  in 
restoring  order  and  harmony  to  this  continu- 
ing struggle. 

Mo  action  on  resolutions  for  study  and  report 
Prom  time  to  time.  Senator  Smith  has  in- 
dicAted  her  deep  concern  over  this  problem  by 
calling  attention  to  it  in  fioor  statements.  As 
recent  as  May  17,  1971,  Senator  Smith  noted 
that  "for  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been 
considerable  acrimonious  Senate  debate  on 
the  matter  of  Invasion  of  committee  juris- 
diction. The  debate  was  so  acrlnvonlous  that 
I  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  a  study 
o<  this  matter.  As  yet.  the  Committee  on 
Rolea  and  Administration  has  not  acted  or 
beld  bearlnci  on  eittier  of  my  resolutions. ' 


The  two  reaolutiona  referred  to  were  pre- 
sented to  the  91st  Congress.  2d  Session,  on 
BAarch  9,  1970,  by  Senator  Smith  and  were 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Tlie  resolutions  were:  3.  Res.  366,  "to 
establish  a  temporary  Special  Committee  on 
Jurisdictional  Rules,"  and  S.  Res.  364,  "to 
determine  the  extent  of  compliance  by  stand- 
ing committees  with  jiirlsdlctlonal  rules  of 
the  Senate."  They  called  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  followed  by  a  report  with 
recommendations. 

In  introducing  the  resolutions.  Senator 
Smith  noted: 

'Mr.  President,  in  the  more  than  21  years 
that  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  found  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  evening  of  December  20,  1969,  to  oe 
probably  the  most  acrimonious  and  bitter  I 
bad  heard.  Deep  anger  and  resentment  were 
expressed  by  several  Senators. 

"There  were  several  facets  to  this  deep 
anger  and  resentment.  But  the  basic  anger 
and  fundamental  resentment  expressed  were 
with  respect  to  ccanmlttee  jurisdiction.  .  .  ." 

Senator  Smith  further  noted : 

"...  I  considered  the  debate  that  night 
to  be  the  climax  of  a  growing  pent-up  emo- 
tion in  the  Senate  on  this  matter  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  and  the  conunittee  sys- 
tem— and  that  I  would  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  inquiry  and  study  of  this 
matter." 

"I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  number  of 
Senators  who  came  to  me  and,  with  great 
feeling,  expressed  their  ^proval  of  su(^  a 
move,  with  many  of  them  saying  that  they 
would  like  to  coepcmsor  such  a  reaolu- 
Uon.  .  .  ." 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  either  of  the  resolutions. 


ADDRESS  BY  AUGUSTINE  R.  MARUSI 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man and  president  of  Borden,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Augustine  R.  Marusi,  recently  delivered 
a  very  thoughtful  speech  before  the  23d 
congress  of  the  ICC.  The  title  was  "Tech- 
nology and  Society:  Challenge  to  Pri- 
vate Enterprise,  Responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry." 

Mr.  Marusi  offers  some  provocative 
thoughts  about  such  topics  as  ecology 
and  the  environment  and  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world's  efforts  to 
cope  with  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
Tbcbmoloct    and    Socmr:    Chaixenoe    to 

PaivsTX     ENTxapaiSK — Rksponsibiutt     or 

GOVKEMMKNT   AND    IMVUSTBT 

(By  Augustine  R.  Marusi) 
With  each  technological  advance  in  man's 
long  history,  he  has  been  chipping  away  at 
the  environment — first,  with  burning  and 
graalng.  and  then  on  to  coking  coal  and 
cracking  plants.  This  paper  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  our  environment.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
basic  problem  is  stUl  Imperfect  and  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  our  ecological  Injury  is  a  mat- 
ter of  contention.  But  we  know  that  we  have 
a  serious  problem,  and  the  papers  presented 
at  this  Congress  demonstrate  remarkable 
agreement  on  the  need  to  learn  more  about 
it. 

Pollution  is  not  just  a  twentieth  century 
problem.  Here  is  how  one  author  put  it: 

"It  was  a  town  of  red  brick,  or  of  brick  that 
would  have  been  red  if  the  smoke  and  ashes 
had  allowed  It;  but,  as  matters  stood  It  was 
a  town  of  unnatural  red  and  black  like  the 
painted  face  of  a  savage.  It  was  a  town  of 
machinery  and  tall  chimneys,  out  of  which 


Interminable  serpents  of  smoke  trailed  them- 
s^ves  forever  and  ever,  and  never  got 
uncoUed.  It  had  a  black  canal  in  it,  and  a 
river  that  ran  purple  with  ill-smelling  dye 
and  vast  piles  of  buildings  fuU  of  windows 
where  there  was  a  rattling  and  a  trembllnK 
aU  day  long,  and  where  the  piston  of  the 
steam-engine  worked  monotonously  up  and 
down,  like  the  head  of  an  elephant  in  a  state 
of  melancholy  madness." 

This  might  have  been  written  yesterday  It 
wasnt.  It  U  a  quote  from  a  book.  Hard 
Times,  by  Charles  Dickens,  published  in 
1854. 

He  was,  of  course,  describing  the  effects  of 
the  first  industrial  revolution.  Now  some 
117  years  later,  the  problem  U  Incredibly 
more  complicated.  But,  fortunately  the 
worid  has  recognized  that  something  must 
be  done  about  it.  In  the  most  techno- 
logically-advanced coimtries,  poUutlon  con- 
trol U  now  more  than  a  desirable  goal— it 
is  recognized  as  Imperative  if  we  are  to 
forestall  irreversible  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment that  sustains  us. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  most  significant 
change  in  my  own  country  on  the  ecology 
Issue  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  the 
absolute  acceptance  by  business  leaders  of 
environmental  protecUon  as  a  business  and 
political  imperative. 

The  batUe  for  a  commitment  has  been 
won. 

The  only  question  now  U  how  to  proceed 

In  its  first  issue  of  1971,  Fortune  magazine 
commented  editorially:  "Government  must 
now  be  recognized  as  having  the  right  and 
duty  to  repress,  retard  or  deflect  those  tech- 
nological advances  In  which  the  prospect  of 
damages  or  danger  clearly  seems  to  outweigh 
the  expected  beneflu." 

No  one  could  quarrel  with  this  judgment. 

But  the  most  ImporUnt  element  in  that 
quotation  Is  the  recognition  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  costs  and  benefits  is  an 
essential  guide  for  government  regulation 
of  acUons  that  affect  the  environment.  As 
yet  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  weighing  costs 
and  benefits  in  the  environmental  field.  So 
we  are  beset  with  demands  to  take  discon- 
nected, isolated  and  sometimes  confiictlne 
actions. 

In  its  concern  to  treat  eflluents,  modify 
processes,  recycle  waste  products,  society 
may  shut  its  eyes  to  the  costs  involved.  But 
if  society  does,  business  managers  cannot. 
The  costs  emerge  Inexorably,  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  a  given  product,  market 
dislocations,  the  closing  of  plants  that  are 
too  old  to  modify.  Ttiat  fact  tends  to  cast 
businessmen  in  the  role  of  scapegoats,  or  of 
villains  in  a  battle  of  good  against  evil. 

But  an  awareness  is  growing  that  costs 
and  benefits  go  hand  in  hand.  On  the 
simplest  level,  many  American  communi- 
ties  are  becoming  increasingly  sensitive  to 
what  la  called  the  "jobs  versus  ecology" 
equation.  In  some  early  centers  In  indus- 
trialization, with  older  planU  and  equip- 
ment, this  is  a  real,  present  concern.  No  one 
wants  to  continue  pollution.  But  how  do 
you  end  it  rapidly  and  still  avoid  or  min- 
imize severe  dislocations  in  areas  with  ob- 
stinate problems? 

No  need  is  more  urgent  than  the  institu- 
tion of  a  systems  approach  to  the  pollution 
problem.  We  must  all  stirvlve  while  we  Im- 
prove— and  we  must  make  sure  that  Improve- 
ment proposals  are  really  effective.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say,  for  example,  that  industrial 
discharges  are  contributing  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  a  river  and  order  a  city  of  a  company 
to  stop  at  whatever  cost.  It  Is  quite  another 
to  present  alternative  programs  with  price 
tags  attached  to  clean  up  the  river — ^programs 
that  provide  real  measures  of  the  total  costs 
and  benefits  of  amelioration.  The  result  of 
the  latter  is  often  surprising.  The  best  known 
major  cost-benefit  study  on  water  quality 
dealt  with  the  Delaware  Estuary.  It  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  faotlllar  government 
patterns  of  having  Industry  help  pay   for 
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cleaning  up  a  mess  were  far  less  efficient  than 
providing  economic  Incentives  for  less  of  » 
mees  in  the  first  place.  For  example,  the 
study  suggested  that  the  use  of  Incentives 
In  the  form  of  effluent  charges  would  bring 
about  the  desired  degree  of  improvement 
at  half  the  cost  of  the  conventional  adminis- 
trative approach  of  requiring  uniform  treat- 
ment. 

As  important  as  the  use  of  a  systems  ap- 
proach is  the  development  of  uniform  stand- 
ards. One  of  the  major  problems  for  business 
within  my  own  country  is  the  sharp  varia- 
tion in  standards  from  community  to 
community,  state  to  state.  Wlthm  a  na- 
tional jurisdiction,  nothing  could  be  less  fair 
and  more  self-defeating.  Industries  in  more 
progressive  states  or  localities  are  faced  with 
higher  Immediate  costs  for  poUutlon  control 
than  their  competitors  in  other  states.  The 
result  is  what  you  would  expect:  serious  com- 
petitive burdens  and  great  pressure  on  the 
authorities  of  the  progressive  communities  to 
weaken  enforcement  in  order  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  industry. 

Business  can  and  shotild  work  openly  for 
effective  national  standards  on  measures  that 
are  incontestably  In  the  public  Interest. 
There  is  no  other  rational  ai^roach  and  no 
other  pattern  that  provides  the  order  re- 
quired for  sensible  planning  and  investment. 

The  reality  for  American  business  today 
Is  that  we  do  not  yet  see  government  taking 
the  systems  approach  we  would  like,  that  we 
do  not  yet  have  effective  national  standards 
and  that  to  a  great  extent  business  is  ex- 
pected to  adhere  to  standards  that  are  still 
In  the  making. 

But  in  the  meantime  action  is  required. 

Early  this  year  President  Nixon  sent  300 
pages  of  legislation  to  the  Congress  on  envi- 
ronmental matters.  Many  of  the  proposals 
were  new.  Many  deal  with  the  desperate  need 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  existing  patchwork 
of  inconsistent  legislation  and  overlapping 
Jurisdictions. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  some  4.000 
separata  prop>o6als  on  the  subject  were  in- 
troduced. Obviously,  some  of  these  proposals 
are  wrong  on  every  count.  Others  are  less 
than  the  best  solutions  that  could  be  devUed. 
But  the  sheer  weight  of  legislative  invention 
Is  witness  to  the  deep  concern  that  Ameri- 
cans and  their  lawmakers  have  for  the  stata 
of  the  environment.  It  is  a  concern  that 
cannot  be  Ignored. 

One  measure  of  the  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican business  to  environmental  protection  is 
the  fact  that  corporate  leaders  are  not  usmg 
the  Imperfect  quality  of  our  standards,  the 
limlta  of  our  knowledge  or  the  relative  dis- 
order of  our  enforcement  machinery  as  a 
pretext  for  stalling  action  on  the  problem. 
To  do  so  would  be  futile  and  wrong.  Instead, 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  business  and 
government  are  doing  to  beet  they  can,  as 
fast  as  they  can,  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  machinery  available. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  consequences  of 
this  commitment,  however,  are  adequately 
imderstood  In  either  the  United  States  or 
abroad. 

For  one  thing,  foreign  manufacturers  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  increasingly  tough 
performance  standards  in  order  to  sell  their 
products  in  the  United  States.  As  an  example, 
drastic  actions  to  limit  air  pollution  through 
automobile  exhausta  are  going  to  be  taken, 
notwithstanding  objections  from  our  trading 
partners. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  factors  that 
determine  the  unit  cost  of  items  traded  in- 
ternationally. They  include  the  cost  of  Ubor, 
of  capital,  of  raw  materials,  and  of  taxes. 
Such  costs  differ  from  country  to  country 
and  if  nations  offset  all  these  differences  by 
tariffs  or  quotas,  there  would  be  no  trade. 

But  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  ooata 
of  environmental  protection  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  offset  by  border  adjustments.  They 
are  the  new  factor  in  unit  costs  and  no  one 
can  say  with  assurance  how  large  they  will 
be.  As  such,  there  ia  ample  precedent  for 


treating  them  like  excess  taxes  or  value 
added  taxes  and  giving  a  credit  to  expcnters 
equal  to  the  added  cost,  whUe  placing  a 
surchage  on  Importa  or  products  not  sub- 
ject to  the  extra  costa  of  production  under 
environmentally  safe  conditions. 

In  some  non-American  quarters  such  ac- 
tions are  inevitably  going  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  subterfuge  for  protectionism.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  this  even  in  health 
and  safety  standards.  But  anyone  who  dis- 
misses this  as  protectionism  nUsses  the 
whole  thrust  of  our  ecological  concern. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  other  ad- 
vanced countries,  the  rising  tempo  of  ac- 
tions to  stem  poUutlon  is  going  to  lay  new 
-requirementa  on  products  to  be  sold  In 
-national  markets.  It  would  be  far  the  best 
thing  to  recognize  the  certainty  of  such 
action  now,  to  acknowledge  the  reasons 
for  it,  and  to  begin  creating  an  international 
system  to  minimize  distrust  and  uncertaln- 
■ty  about  the  effects  of  environmental  pro- 
tection programs  on  trade  and  competitive 
positions. 

•  Similarly,  the  imposition  of  disparate 
•national  standards  can  be  expected  to  create 
■new  competitive  disadvantages  in  interna- 
tional markets.  We  see  this  already  within 
the  United  States,  where  standards  still 
<liffer  from  state  to  state,  from  city  to  city. 
■We  can  expect  growing  sensitivity  to  the 
competitive  disadvantages  that  stem  from 
•different  national  priorities  for  the  protec- 
-tion  of  the  environment.  A  major  Ameri- 
can steelmaker  is  already  on  record  as  feel- 
ing injured  by  compliance  with  pollution 
controls  stricter  than  those  applicable 
abroad. 

The  magnitude  of  costs  Involved  In  se- 
rious environmental  protection  programs  Is 
such  that  there  may  be  cases  where  even 
large  companies  wUI  be  hard  put  to  survive. 
|The  effect  of  this  on  international  trade 
should  not  be  underestimated.  We  have 
aeen  how  readUy  national  governments  wUl 
turn  to  protectionist  policies  to  help  small 
and  even  backward  industries. 

How  much  more  compelling  would  be  the 
;demands  for  special  protection  to  an  indus- 
try that  is  in  trouble  ^lely  because  of  the 
•coets  tncxirred  in  complying  with  new  en- 
vironmental safeguards! 

•  As  always,  the  developing  countries  face 
special  problems — and  they  develop  a  spe- 
<:ial  challenge — in  coping  with  the  need  for 
environmental  protection. 

•  The  industrialized  nations  are  the  ones 
most  concerned  about  the  deteriorating  en- 
vironment. They  are  also  the  chief  source  of 
•most  of  the  new  contaminants  in  nature. 
It  is  clearly  difficult  for  E\u-opeans  or  Amer- 
icans or  Japanese  to  admonish  the  leaders 
-of  poor  nations  to  adhere  to  a  stringent  set 
<>f  international  standards  without  being 
accused  of  sanctimony. 

In  a  sense,  the  rich  countries  got  rich 
faster  by  spending  the  capital  of  their  en- 
vironment, being  profiigate  with  natural  re- 
sources, using  the  air  and  water  as  unlimited 
garbage  cans.  Suddenly,  the  poor  nations  are 
told  they  must  stretch  scarce  investment  re- 
sources still  further  to  Include  pollution  con- 
trol measures  right  from  the  start. 

The  reaction  of  the  leaders  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  well  known  and  It  Is  genuine. 
They  simply  cannot  afford  under  present  cir- 
cumstances to  forego  any  means  of  Improving 
the  lives  of  their  people  m  direct  economic 
terms.  The  leaders  of  poor  countries  would 
prefer  to  abide  by  all  proposals  to  Improve 
the  environnient — but  proposals  which  do 
not  deal  with  their  basic  problem,  develop- 
ment, are  Incomplete  and  even  harmful. 

The  answer,  of  course.  Ilea  in  a  linkage  of 
environmental  protection  with  economic  de- 
velopment. It  ia  a  linkage  which  must  be 
considered  by  any  future  international  trade 
and  aaalatance  programs.  The  dimension  of 
the  challenge  this  presents  is  staggering,  but 
it  is  not  unlike  the  challenge  of  development 
that  has  been  with  the  international  com- 
munity for  years.  By  Joining  environmental 


protection  and  development  together  we  mar 
find  progress  easier  on  both.  Given  current 
levels  of  aid  this  suggests  incentives  rather 
than  penalties  to  ensure  that  the  two  factors 
are  Unked.  One  of  the  tasks  of  this  Congress 
should  be  to  get  this  principle  accepted  by 
the  International  business  community. 

There  is  much.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  do 
to  prevent  the  struggle  for  a  decent  environ- 
ment from  degenerating  into  a  new  threat  to 
international  economic  cooperation.  To  begin 
with,  there  Is  a  great  potential  In  the  Cham- 
bers' unique  relationship  with  international 
iKKlles  Uke  the  United  Nations  (Including  the 
UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development), 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

Only  a  year  away  in  the  United  Nations 
Conference  In  Stockholm  on  pollution  con- 
trol and  protection  of  world  resovuxes.  Far 
more  extensive  preparatory  work  has  gone 
into  this  conference  than  is  generally  real- 
ized. It  would  be  most  luifortunate  if  busi- 
ness prematurely  discounts  the  importance 
of  this  conference  and.  In  a  sense,  assures  Ita 
futUity  by  abandoning  the  field  to  govern- 
ments and  non-business  environmentalists. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  could  make  an  im- 
portant start  in  demonstrating  that  the 
world  business  community  is  totaUy  conunit- 
ted  not  just  to  the  morality  of  environmental 
protection  but  to  the  means  and  the  dip- 
lomacy of  achieving  it. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  possibilities  that 
are  open  to  organized  business  in  the  world. 

As  a  first  step,  I  would  propose  that  we 
consider  asking  the  UN  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  major  forms  of  pollution.  This  is 
a  simple  proposal.  But  it  is  not,  given  the 
facte  of  national  and  human  behavior  a 
simplistic  one. 

Most  govemmenta  of  the  world  have  been 
willing  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  because  of  the  clear  international 
dangers  of  radioactive  faUout. 

WeU,  why  not  a  moratorium  on  other 
pernicious  forms  of  poUutlon?  Pollution,  like 
radioactive  faUout  from  nuclear  tests,  knows 
no  boundaries  and  it  knows  no  discrimina- 
tion. Air  currenta  carry  noxious  fumes  for 
thousands  of  nUIes,  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other. Rivers  carry  wastes  into  lakes  and 
oceans  thousands  of  miles  from  the  source 
of  the  poUutlon.  PoUutlon  of  whatever  kind 
is  not  a  local  problem.  Although  success 
depends  on  poUtlcal  action  at  aU  levels.  It  Is 
a  world  problem.  Let's  treat  it  as  such.  Let 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  de- 
clare, on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  the  worid, 
that  such  poUutlon  must  be  ended.  By  it- 
self, such  a  declaration  may  not  mean  much, 
but  it  puts  the  countries  of  the  world  on  the 
record  and  behind  the  force  of  public  (pin- 
ion, and  it  Is  a  state,  a  beginning.  AU  such  a 
declaration  has  to  say  is  that  "we,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  recognize  that  pollution, 
like  poverty  is  a  threat  to  mankind  and  we 
ask  the  men.ber  governntenU  to  take  stepa  to 
bring  an  end  to  both." 

I  beUeve  that  such  a  commitment  has 
been  made  by  businees  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  implicit  in  the  actions  of  individual 
firms  and  it  is  expUcitly  stated  in  the  an- 
nounced policies  of  American  corporations 
and  trade  associations.  Without  this  commit- 
ment to  act.  I  doubt  If  we  could  today  be  en- 
gaged in  a  rational  discussion  of  alt«rnatlve 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  environmental 
protection.  I  believe  the  same  kind  of  explicit 
commitment  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  clear 
the  international  field  for  a  rational  explo- 
ration of  the  means  of  controUlng  and  end- 
ing serious  tbreate  to  the  world  environntent. 

Another  step  that  we  might  consider  is  to 
encourage  the  estabUahment  of  a  United 
Nations  agency — similar  to  the  International 
ClvU  Aviation  Organlaatlon  or  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency — to  devtiop  co- 
operative international  programs  to  monitor 
pollution  and  the  cost  to  poor  countries  at 
acuoDs  to  control  it.  Such  an  agency  could  act 
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u  a  watchdog,  a  center  for  the  dlssemloatlon 
Cft  Information,  a  clearing  bonae,  and  a  pace 
a«tter  In  the  reeonamendatlon  at  standarda 
for  an  the  countrleB  of  the  world.  Btnlnflas 
funding  of  part  of  stiCh  an  ageaer  la  «^1 
within  reason. 

In  conclusion,  I  wovtld  like  to  urge  par- 
ticipants 1&  the  Vienna  Congress  to  regard 
their  meeting  as  a  business  caucxis  for  the 
1972  Stockholm  Conference  and  begin  pre- 
paring their  colleagues  and  the  public  for 
InvolTcment  In  what  could  be  mankind's 
greatest  adventure.  Perhaps  in  the  Oght 
against  pollution  we  have  stumbled  on  the 
long-sought  "moral  equivalent  for  war."  I 
hope  It  was  such  a  premonition  that  catised 
President  Nixon  In  the  end  of  his  second 
State  of  the  World  message  to  speak  of  the 
"transcendent  importance"  to  the  United 
States  of  a  more  effective  International  or- 
ganisation to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  world 
problems,  "from  peace  and  security  to  en- 
vironmental pollution." 


DRUGS  ON  THE  lAARKET 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Drugs  on  the  Market." 
publisbed  in  Progressive  magazine  for 
July  1971,  points  out  that  although 
Americans  spend  about  $1  billion  a  year 
for  over-the-counter  drug  preparations — 

No  effectlv*  mechanism  exists  to  regulate 
these  preparations,  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness, or  even  ascertain  that  they  will  not 
harm  the  user.  In  fact,  no  one  knows  pre- 
cisely how  many  such  products  are  on  the 
marlKet. 

This  is  one  oi  many  shocking  facts 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsoh)  . 

On  June  IS.  at  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  over-the-counter  analgesics. 
Dr.  William  Beaver,  of  the  Department 
of  Pharmaecdogy  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, gave  testimony  concerning  claims 
that  various  aspirin  products  were  "extra 
strength"  or  "extra  potency"  or  that  they 
could  relieve  tension  or  nervousness. 
Commenting  on  such  promotional  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Beaver  said: 

The  c«»samer  assumes  that  claims  like 
these  could  not  be  made  unless  they  were 
substantially  true:  he  aasumea  that  "some- 
body up  there"  is  effectively  regrUatlng  the 
promotton  of  these  products  and  guarding 
his  walfai*.  In  this  assumption  he  is  dead 


The  growing  drug  orientation  of  our 
society  is  steadily  becoming  one  of  our 
most  pressing  problems.  I  commend  both 
Progressive  magnidne  and  Senator  Nu- 
soH's  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  for  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  by  bringing  to  light  in- 
formation which,  though  previously  un- 
known or  obscure,  is  necessary  if  self- 
medication  is  to  be  at  aU  ratimal.  As  this 
article  and  the  testimony  on  analgesics 
before  the  subcommittee  in  June  indi- 
cate— 

The  inquiry  comes  none  too  soon  and  .  .  . 
it  should  be  followed  promptly  by  the  en- 
actment of  stringent  regulatory  laglaUtkm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rsooao. 

Then  being  no  ohJectian.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
asXoHowa: 


DaUOS  ON  TBX  Maxkr 

Americans  qiMnd  about  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  on  druga  and  medications  sold  over 
the  counter  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 
No  effective  toecfaanlsm  exists  to  regulate 
these  preparatKns.  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness, or  even  ascertain  that  they  will  not 
harm  the  user.  In  fact,  no  one  knows  pre- 
cisely how  many  such  products  are  on  the 
market. 

The  closest  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Charles  C.  Ed- 
wards, could  come  in  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee  was  to 
estimate  that  there  are  between  100,000  and 
200,000  over-the-counter  drugs,  and  that 
they  are  all  "formulated  from  some  250  sig- 
nificant active  Ingredients  designated  to  al- 
leviate about  thirty  easily  recognizable  symp- 
toms." 

The  Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Democrat,  has 
begun  an  Intensive  investigation  of  the 
promotion  and  merchandising  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs.  Early  testimony  indicates  that 
the  inquiry  comes  none  too  soon,  and  that  it 
should  be  followed  promptly  by  the  enact- 
ment of  stringent  regulatory  legislation. 

Sdwards.  who  has  declared  that  non-pre- 
scription drugs  are  often  promoted  "In  ways 
to  make  a  snake-oil  salesman  green  with 
envy,"  reported  on  results  of  a  recent  evalua- 
tion of  a  representative  sampling  of  400  prod- 
ucts by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Positive  evidence  of  efficacy  was  found  for 
only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  drugs,  while  elev- 
en per  cent  were  rated  positively  ineffective 
for  the  ptirpoees  claimed  by  the  manufac- 
turers. A  rating  of  "probably  effective"  was 
given  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  and  forty- 
seven  per  cent  were  found  "possibly  effec- 
tive." 

To  apply  similar  evaluations  to  all  the 
driigs  on  the  market  would  be  an  "obviously 
enormous  task"  for  his  agency.  Edwards  de- 
clared. One  major  difficulty,  he  said.  Is  that 
while  manufacturers  routinely  advertise  their 
drugs  to  the  public  as  "new"  and  "Improved," 
they  Insist  to  the  FDA  that  the  products  are 
identical  to  those  that  have  been  sold  for 
years  and  "generally  regarded  as  safe."  The 
FDA  has  no  authority  to  investigate  drugs 
marketed  before  1938. 

"There  have  been  few  discoveries  of  medic- 
inal agents  for  self-medication  in  a  decade 
or  more,"  Edwards  testified.  "Most  of  these 
products  consist  of  several  compotkents  to 
satisfy  a  range  of  afflictions,  both  real  and 
imagined.  Each  is  advertised  as  uniquely 
different,  twice  as  effective,  or  longer  last- 
ing than  Its  competitors.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  difficult  for  a  consumer  to  make  an  Intelli- 
gent, discriminating  self-medication  choice 
under  these  clrcttmstances." 

Advertising  of  over-the-counter  drugs  is 
"one  of  the  most  urgent  issues,"  Edwards 
said,  and  testimony  from  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  economist  seemed  to  bear  this 
out.  According  to  Industry  sources  (which 
the  FTC  expert  described  as  "underesti- 
mates") leading  manufacturers  devote  a 
whopping  36.7  per  cent  of  their  wholesale 
revenue  to  advertiaing.  Among  the  most 
heavily  advertised  products  are  Anacln,  with 
an  annual  adwtlslng  budget  of  $34.6  mil- 
lion; Bayer  aq>irln,  922  million;  Alka-Seltzer, 
$18.9  million:  Dristan,  $14.4  million,  and 
Bufferln,  $18.8  million.  In  almost  every  In- 
stance the  heavily  advertised  products  are 
matt  expensive  to  the  consumer  than  com- 
parable preparations  with  lower  advertising 
budgets. 

A  ^)ok«wman  for  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Asaoclatlon  told  the  Nelson  Subcom- 
mittee that  advertising  of  over-the-counter 
drugs  "has  gotten  completely  out  of  control 
and  baa  become  a  major  public  health  prob- 
lem." 

"It  la  often  erronaom.  It  azaggeratea 
eUlms.  Bad  It  •ven  attempts  to  oonvlnoa 


people  that  they  have  nonexistent  diseases." 
said  W.  James  Blcket,  a  practicing  pharmacist 
from  Zlon,  nunols.  "Most  critically,  it  eon- 
tributes  substantially  to  the  'dnig  orienta- 
tion' of  our  culture  and  we  bellere  something 
should  be  done  about  It." 

The  question  Congress  must  soon  face, 
Blcket  said.  Is  this:  "Can  advertising  of  medi- 
cal prodxicts  to  the  public  ever  be  JustlOed?" 
When  ao  radical  a  question  is  raised  by  a 
trade  association  spokesman,  how  much 
longer  can  Congress  wait  to  take  remedial 
action? 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  love  freedom.  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  a  double  meaning.  It  means  re- 
newed and  heightened  awareness  of  the 
oppression  which  continues  in  the  cap- 
tive nations,  a  vivid  reminder  that  the 
Iron  Curtain  still  does  indeed  exist,  and 
still  does  indeed  stifle  the  aspirations  of 
a  good  portion  of  humanity.  Ttie  week 
also  means  for  those  of  us  in  this  cotmtry 
an  additional  awareness  of  our  own 
priceless  privileges,  the  results  of  a  free 
society. 

During  this  week  let  us  take  4)ecial 
note  of  the  recent  events  throughout  the 
world  which  indicate  the  continuation 
of  a  world  oppression  which  has  per- 
sisted far  too  long. 

It  was  only  3  years  ago  this  summer 
that  the  attempts  of  the  Czech  people 
to  secure  a  nuidlcum  of  freedom  were 
atHuptly  eliminated  by  an  invasion  of 
Russian  troops  and  tanks  followed  by  the 
systematic  liquidation  of  the  few  modest 
reforms  initiated  by  the  Dubcek  govern- 
ment. 

This  brutal  attack  on  himian  rights 
was  r^resentative  of  numerous  excesses 
perpetrated  in  all  the  cotmtries  of  East- 
em  Europe,  which  in  recent  decades  have 
fallen  <Hie  by  one  under  the  iron  boot  of 
communism.  Many  of  these  events,  Mr. 
President,  are  becoming  part  of  the  dim 
distant  past  and  our  memory  of  the 
slaughters  and  degradation  are  becom- 
ing less  vivid  with  time. 

All  Americans  should  utilize  this  week 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  of  other  captive  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  still  dream 
of  democracy  and  still  are  willing  to  fight 
and  to  risk  their  lives  to  achieve  their 
birthright.  Despite  all  the  Communist 
devices  and  programs  to  suppress  free- 
dom, the  natural  stirrings  of  liberty  will 
not  be  quelled  in  any  people.  This 
is  one  of  the  valuable  lessons  the  world 
should  learn  from  the  repeated  rebellions 
against  autocratic  rule  in  captive 
countries. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  striving  of  the 
captive  people  that  the  desire  for  free- 
dom Is  unquenchable,  the  strongest  in- 
stinct which  arises  in  man's  breast. 

Last  month  was  the  31st  anniversary 
of  the  Invasion  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  After 
a  bloody  takeover,  the  Communists 
promptly  executed  those  who  dared  to 
dissent,  or  shlM)ed  them  to  prison  camps 
where  their  exlstoice  was'  perhaps  less 
pleasant  even  than  death. 

It  was  not  a  mere  handful  who  suf- 
fered such  a  cruel  fate.  During  the 
1940's  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those 
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who  spoke  out  for  freedom  were  sent 
from  their  homelands  to  be  slaves  to 
Soviet  communism. 

Let  us  look  at  the  nations  which  have 
fallen  to  Communist  imperialism  since 
1920:  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Byelorus- 
sia. Cossackla,  Georgia.  Ideal-Ural, 
North  Caucasia.  Ukraine,  Far  Eastern 
Republic,  Turkistan,  Mongolia,  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Romania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, North  Korea,  Hungary,  East 
Germany,  Mainland  China,  Tibet.  North 
Vietnam,  and  Cuba. 

This  long  list  is  an  awesome  catalog 
of  fearsome  suppression  by  ruthless 
forces  that  reject  freedom  and  all  treas- 
ured spiritual  and  humanistic  values. 

Realization  of  our  own  basic  freedoms 
is  also  a  vital  part  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  We  must  remember  that  many  of 
our  ancestors  came  to  this  country  to 
escape  political  persecution  in  all  its 
Insidious  forms.  They  have  passed  on  to 
their  children  a  great  love  of  freedom, 
an  essential  component  of  which  is  the 
confidence  that  a  government,  based  on 
freedom,  is  the  only  foundation  for  true 
progress  and  humanity.  This  confidence 
carries  with  it  an  awesome  responsibility 
for  each  and  every  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racy, a  responsibility  which  some  ele- 
ments of  our  society  all  too  often  forget. 

I  call  upon  all  freedom-loving  people 
to  make  Captive  Nations  Week  mean- 
ingful by  sustaining  an  effort  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  free  world  the 
pervasive  cruelties  in  the  captive  na- 
tions, and  the  strong  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  countries  to  break  the  chains 
that  bind  them.  We  must  inform  these 
hopeful  people  in  all  possible  ways  that 
we  truly  understand  and  care,  both  for 
their  freedom  and  ours.  We  want  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  to  know 
that  we  stand  proudly  by  their  side  in 
the  fight  for  cherished  freedom. 


THE  UJJ.  CONVENTIONS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
argued  daily  since  1967  for  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  the  UJf.  Conventi(His  on  Hu- 
man Rights  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  reasons. 

I  have  argued  and  will  continue  to 
argue,  for  example,  that  we  must  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  order  to  af- 
firm before  the  world  our  absolute  ab- 
horrence of  this  crime.  I  have  argued  and 
will  continue  to  argue  for  the  Convention 
on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  on  the 
grounds  that  we  as  a  nation  have  guar- 
anteed those  rights  and  must  make  it 
clear  that  we  support  strengthening 
women's  rights  in  every  nation. 

But  there  is  an  additional  reason  why 
we  should  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions, and  that  is  to  build  a  broader 
foundation  of  international  law.  Just  as 
every  good  law  enacted  by  this  Govern- 
ment generates  a  more  complete  and  use- 
ful body  of  national  law,  so  the  enact- 
ment through  ratification  of  these  essen- 
tial provisicHis  of  the  United  Nations  leg- 
islation would  create  a  more  complete 
basis  of  international  law.  As  former 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  stated  in  1966. 


an  enlarged  body  of  international  law  is 
vital  for  the  peaceful  progress  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world : 

The  answer  to  our  problem  of  establishing 
world  order  is  a  strong  world  law  struct\uw 
and  mankind's  failure  to  concentrate  co- 
operative International  efforts  on  creating 
this  law  structure  is  the  main  reason  such 
a  peace  structure  has  not  come  Into  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  address  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

ADDaXSS    DXUVKRKD    BT    THE    HONOIABLX    EABL 

Wabskn,  Ckekf  Justice  op  the  UmrEO 
Staixs,  Bxrou  Spkcial  Msktimc  or  thx 
Woau>  Peack  Thsouch  Law  CEtrrEa.  Ge- 
neva, SwiTSiaLAifD,  MAECa  13,  1966 
We  sincerely  thank  Your  Excellencies  and 
Chief  Justice  Haberlin  for  the  hospitality 
of  your  wonderful  country.  Switzerland 
through  the  centuries  has  earned  a  unique 
place  among  nations  as  a  land  of  peace.  Its 
existence  as  a  neutral  amid  the  turmoil  of 
the  quarrels  and  wars  of  others  has  achieved 
this  peace  image  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  world.  Switzerland's  record  of 
neutrality  and  its  example  of  harnK>nlovis  liv- 
ing among  peoples  of  diverse  language,  race, 
religion,  and  custom,  have  set  an  example 
all  peoples  admire  and  respect.  Here  you 
have  provided  a  place  where  they  who  woxdd 
do  the  work  of  peace  may  meet  in  an  at- 
mosphere somewhat  detached  from  the 
world's  struggles. 

I  am  sive  also  that  the  pulse  of  everyone 
here  Is  quickened  merely  becaxise  we  are  in 
Geneva,  the  renovmed  "city  of  peace."  It  has 
become  customary  for  mankind's  greatest 
peace  efforts  to  operate  in  and  out  of  Geneva. 
Universally,  they  who  would  do  the  work  of 
peace  almost  Involuntarily  say,  "Let's  meet 
in  Geneva." 

Geneva  is  thus  a  most  natural  place  for  xxa 
to  meet  and  discioss  our  plans  for  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  advance  the  quest  for  peace 
through  Justice  for  men  and  nations.  Here, 
as  we  seek  to  formulate  a  role  for  Judges,  we 
can  draw  Inspiration  from  the  vrork  of  the 
many  international  organizations  headqxiar- 
tered  here  and  the  many  meetings  held  here 
which  have  made  Geneva  such  a  symbol  of 
man's  striving  for  peace. 

Here  was  bom  the  Red  Cross.  Here  lived 
the  League  of  Nations.  Here  lives  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  with  Its  ring- 
ing motto  "Poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a 
danger  to  prosperity  everywhere."  Here,  too, 
is  located  the  European  office  of  the  United 
Nations.  And  here  lives  the  baby  of  inter- 
national organizations,  one  In  whose  birth 
so  many  in  this  room  participated  and  for 
whose  future  we  have  such  high  h(q>es:  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Outer.  And 
Geneva  should  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
new  organization  of  the  world's  Judges  which 
we  are  here  to  create  in  order  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace  with  Justice  under  the  rule 
of  law  for  all  men  and  all  nations. 

Ihe  peace  conferences  held  in  Geneva  are 
so  broad  ranging  and  so  numerous  as  to 
prevent  even  a  partial  description  or  listing. 
I  must  mention,  however,  that  even  as  we 
gather,  the  anxious  minds  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  turn  ever  hopefully  and  prayerfully 
to  the  disarmament  discussions  which  seek 
a  way  out  of  the  ever-accelerating  arms  race. 
Mankind  knows  that  every  arms  race  in  all 
history  has,  through  accident  or  design, 
ended  In  vrar.  And  all  men  know  that  the 
holocaust  of  nuclear  war  could  mean  In- 
cineration of  humanity.  Never  has  mankind 
so  urgently  and  so  universally  desired  world 
peace.  Never  has  peace  been  so  imperative. 
Never  has  the  world  so  urgently  needed  new 


peace  machinery.  It  la  my  tbeaia  that  any 
such  machinery  that  is  possible,  credible,  and 
thus  workable,  will  be  composed  of  law. 

Many  of  you  In  this  audience  are  major 
contributors  to  man's  constant  efforts  for 
survival  In  a  peaceful  world.  To  many  of 
you,  humanldnd  owes  a  great  debt  for  your 
contributions.  We  Judges  ask  your  help  in 
defining  a  proper  role  for  courts  within  the 
framework  of  man's  ancient  and  unending 
search  for  peace.  We  further  ask  your  as- 
sistance In  carrying  out  that  role  In  order 
that  law  may  be  kept  synonymous  with 
Justice. 

In  the  beginning  disputes  between  man 
and  man  were  settled  by  brute  strength  In  a 
flstflght.  Next  man  used  stones  in  slings, 
bovrs  and  arrows,  and  finally  guns,  generally 
seeking  decision  by  death.  But  today,  in  aU 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  decision  by  death 
is  outlawed  In  dilutes  between  man  and 
man.  These  dlq>utes  are  settled  in  the  cotirts 
under  the  rule  of  law.  Law  is  the  indispensa- 
ble base  of  civilization.  But  even  today  with 
all  our  claims  for  achieving  such  a  high  state 
of  civilized  existence,  decision  by  death  un- 
der the  law  of  the  Jungle  is  the  ultimate 
mechanism  in  disputes  between  nations. 

With  leadership  and  hard  work,  we  can 
and  we  must  progress  to  the  point  where  law 
performs  the  same  (unctions  Internationally 
as  it  does  within  nations.  We  must  create 
such  a  credible  system  of  Justice  under  law 
that  it  will  anticipate  and  prevent  war.  Our 
dramatic  accomplishments  in  so  many  areas 
of  himiian  endeavor  prove  beyond  question 
that  we  are  capable  of  filling  this  the  greatest 
gap  In  the  growing  structure  of  civilization. 

War  Is  the  most  repugnant  product  of  the 
human  mind.  To  pull  the  world  out  of  the 
present  ultimate  reliance  upon  war  as  a 
method  for  resolving  disputes  between  na- 
tions we  must  create  a  credible  alternative. 
This  must  encompass  a  plan  to  achieve  and 
maintain  peace  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  accept.  Such  a  plan  must  cl^>ture 
and  fire  the  Imagination  of  peoples  every- 
where. To  be  successful.  It  miist  be  a  plan 
which  all  peoples  can  understand.  It  must 
be  related,  therefore,  to  their  ordinary,  every- 
day knowledge  and  experience.  If  this  is  done 
the  Peebles  of  the  world  will  tmderstand. 
admire,  and  support  a  law  system  which  re- 
places decision  by  armed  violence  between 
nations  with  decision  under  law  In  coiut- 
houses. 

As  Initial  proof  of  this  plan's  credibility,  IK 
me  remind  you  that  in  every  international 
area  where  law  rules  are  universally  accepted 
they  are  effective.  The  law  of  the  sea,  law 
of  diplomatic  Inununlty.  and  Postal  Conven- 
tion are  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  instances 
where  international  courts  have  been  used 
for  peaceful  decision  of  international  dis- 
putes their  decisions,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  been  accepted  and  carried  out 
even  though  unpopular  with  those  who  lost. 
The  Thailand-Cambodia  sifid  Nicaragua- 
Honduras  border  dispute  decisions  of  the 
International  Court  ta  Justice  are  examples. 
The  European  Court  of  Justice  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  decisions  on  many  inter- 
national disputes  between  men  and  nations 
within  the  Common  Market. 

While  the  pages  of  recorded  history  are  in 
large  part  a  chronicle  of  wars  and  warriors, 
and  the  weapons  they  used  to  kill,  destroy 
and  enslave,  no  one  can  dispute  that  the 
brightest  chapters  in  world  history  are  those 
which  r^resent  advances  In  law.  The  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Law  of  Moses,  the  Code  of  Solon,  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rome,  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Justin- 
ian, the  law  revisions  and  compilations  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen, 
Napoleon's  Civil  Code,  and  our  ovm  Con- 
stitution are  illustrations  of  such  chapters. 

In  every  conununlty.  city,  state,  or  nation. 
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dTlllakUon  baa  bloMomed  and  kdvazxced  m 
law  bM  raplaoad  foroa  aa  tbe  controlUng  fac- 
tor m  msttons  among  men.  Every  n«w  hlgb 
In  elTfilaatKm'a  progrcaa  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  new  crest  in  \iae  of  and  rtflanoe 
upon  tbe  rule  of  law.  History  demonstrates 
tbat  wbere  law  bas  prevailed.  Individual  free- 
dom of  man  baa  been  strong  and  progress 
great.  Wbere  law  Is  weak  of  nonexistent, 
cbaos  and  fear  lark  and  tbrlve  and  buman 
progress  Is  destrojed  or  retarded. 

'  An  evaluation  of  tbe  Ideas,  Ideals,  and  con- 
cepts wbicb  mankind  bas  developed  since 
tbe  dawn  of  civilisation  leads  to  tbe  Ines- 
capable conclusion  tbat  tbe  rule  of  law  offers 
tbe  beet  attainable  route  to  peace.  In  a 
world  sundered  by  differences  of  language, 
color,  creed  and  belief,  and  by  background  in 
diverse  forms  of  government,  tbe  rule  of  law 
is  the  one  concept  universally  understood  as 
an  Ideal  nearly  all  men  bave  in  common  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  It,  tberefore,  offers  the 
best  common  ground  wbicb  mankind  poe- 
seasM  upon  wbicb  to  erect  an  edifice  for 
peace. 

I  sinoertiy  believe  that  in  today's  world  no 
man  can  stand  aside  from  the  search  for  a 
peace  formula  wbicb  will  command  such  uni- 
versal support  as  to  be  both  credible  and 
workable.  We  must  all  contribute  our  ef- 
forts, our  thinking  and  our  leadership.  We 
Judges  must  seek  out  together  a  role  that  is 
appropriate  to  tbe  position  we  occupy  and 
tbe  function  we  perform.  Tbat  is  why  I  am 
bere.  I  am  sure  tbat  Is  why  each  of  you  is 
bare. 

Ours  bas  been  called  tbe  space  age,  tbe 
Bdenoe  age.  and  tbe  atocnle  age.  But  if  man 
is  to  live  until  futore  ages,  outs  must  become 
known  as  tbe  age  of  peace.  To  pin  tbat  labd 
on  our  tlma  and  make  it  a  true  label  requires 
tbe  most  extraordinary  creative  effort  in  tbe 
history  of  mankind.  For  it  requires  no  leas 
than  tbat  wi^nfc^iTi/i  get  beyond  words  and 
work  togetber  on  sucb  concrete  steps  tbat 
world  peace  will  indeed  be  created — created 
out  of  words,  but  tbey  must  be  words  wbicb 
mean  ■'»«««*»»*"g  because  embodied  in  law; 
law  adopted  by  ■(>  many  nations  tbat  it  Is 
onlveraally  applicable  to  men  and  nations 
and  tbelr  international  wrtatlnns;  law  tbat  U 
so  estenstvs  it  will  govern  and  guide  so  much 
of  tbase  intemattooal  rtfatlons  as  to  mini- 
mise oonlUet;  law  wbidi  will  channel  tbe  in- 
evitable conflict  into  a  world  court  system 
wbere  peaoeCul  decisions  can  be  made  and 
violent  conflict  thus  avoided. 

I  do  not  Join  tbe  doubters  who  say  tbls 
task  is  impoasibie  because  it  bas  never  been 
aecomplisbed.  I  join  tbat  growing  group  of 
optlmlsu  wbo  say  we  will  do  it  because  we 
must.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  our  creative 
generation  which  bas  split  tbe  atom,  con- 
quered space,  developed  a  cure  for  poUo,  set 
up  an  almost  instantaneous  wortdwlda 
oommunicatkma  system,  and  tarou^it  about 
mora  international  cooperation  on  more  sub- 
Jeeta  than  any  otbar  geiksratloa  alnoe  tbe 
world  began  cannot  craata  a  workable  peace 
structure  for  the  world  oommunlty. 

These  great  aebliwements  wm  aeoom- 
pllabed  even  thoo^  detraetors.  many  of 
them  scientists  o<  great  distinction,  scoffed 
at  tbe  idea  of  spllttli^  tlM  atom  or  putting 
a  man  into  wpme».  Other  great  scientists 
were  determined  to  soooeed  and  did  saceeed. 
So  it  must  be  here.  We  man  at  tha  law  must 
not  allow  detraetors  and  suogws  to  prevent 
the  great  effort  without  which  socosas  U 
impossible.  Tlie  price  of  failure  is  too  great. 
We  dare  not  faU.  Mankind's  faUuie  to 
reallBS  that  the  answer  to  our  problem  ot 
OTtahllshlng  wotld  order  Is  a  steong  woild 
law  structure  and  manklnd'a  failuia  to  eon- 
centrate  eoopsratlve  intamatloiial  afforta  mi 
creating  this  lav  atructuia  la  tha  main  rea- 
son such  a  psaea  struetura  haa  not  yet  ooma 
into  existence.  There  has  been  a  tellui*  to 
communicate  to  tha  peopla.  to  edooats  the 
people,  in  the  reqiilTed  dements  of  a  w«iM 
order  wlikfli  is  strong  enough  to  aehleve  and 
maintain 


Iaw  devdopment  must  be  the  heart  of  all 
International  efforts  to  Inilld  world  stability. 
order,  and  peace.  And  while  law  in  many  re- 
spects reflects  crystaUlaed  public  opinion, 
tbls  task  of  building  a  law  struoture  for  the 
world  and  creating  proper  public  realization 
of  Its  worth.  Is  prlnuurily  a  Job  for  the  legal 
profession.  Heads  of  state,  diplomats,  med- 
ical doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  and  minis- 
ters of  tbe  gospd  cai^  help  but  we  of  the  law 
must  provide  the  manpower  snd  the  leader- 
ship. Sure  It  Is  a  long,  uncharted,  and 
tremendously  dilBcult  road.  But  travel  It 
we  must.  And  tbe  more  oS  us  tbat  travel 
tbe  road,  tbe  sooiter  we  will  reach  the  great 
goal  we  seek. 

We  must  not  overlook  any  experience  or 
Idea.  No  two  of  us  bave  traveled  the  same 
law  road  In  reaching  this  Conference.  We 
oome  from  many  systems  of  law.  We  each 
bring  to  tbls  meeting  our  own  private  and 
personal  history  of  hopes  for  the  law,  dis- 
coveries about  tbe  law.  disappointments 
about  tbe  law,  and  then  new  Insights  and 
new  hopes  and  new  defeats,  and  perhaps 
fresh  hopes  again  for  a  constantly  Improving 
Justice  for  ail  nten  and  nations  under  the 
rule  of  law.  I  believe  in  Mm  law  and  Its  crea- 
tive capacity  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  man. 
Tbat  is  why  I  believe  so  greatly  In  our  crea- 
tive capacity  to  develop  Justice  under  law 
which  will  meet  tbe  imperative  need  of  our 
generation  for  a  peace  structure  to  prevent 
war. 

A  creative  program  at  law  building  and 
new  legal  Institutions  adapted  to  our  ever 
more  interdependent  world  Is  the  ntoet  posi- 
tive and  most  possible  Initiative  for  peace 
which  we  of  our  day  can  undertake.  We 
must  viae  our  Inventive  genius  to  create  these 
new  law  Instruments  of  control  which  are 
equal  to  tbe  new  Instruments  of  destruction 
mankind  now  possesses.  We  can  and  must 
confront  and  master  the  problems  tbat  exist 
In  sucb  a  program.  Again,  I  aay  we  will  suc- 
ceed because  we  must. 

I  trust  tbat  others  here  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  my  profession  Imow  tbat  we  of  tbe 
law  are  already  practicing  what  we  preach 
when  we  urge  law  as  the  best  road  to  world 
peace.  We  have  already  banded  together 
worldwide  and  organized  ourselves  effectively 
to  do  some  of  the  work  tbat  must  be  donsi 
Through  tbe  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter we  have  compiled  summaries  of  interna- 
tional law  and  summaries  of  tbe  national 
law  of  over  100  nations  We  have  used  and  are 
using  tbls  worldwide  law  experience  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  work  program  con- 
taining Ideas,  proposals,  and  projects  de- 
signed to  make  law  a  credible  plan  for  peace. 

Tbe  Idea  for  this  historic  Conference  to 
create  a  world  orgaiUaatlon  of  Judges  first 
arose  In  Athens  in  1903.  There  I  participated 
In  the  inauguration  ol  tbe  first  world  Con- 
ference ever  held  to  consider  bow  we  of  tbe 
law  oould  best  further  tbe  goal  of  world 
peace.  Some  SO  Judges  and  more  than  1,000 
lawyers  from  106  nations  attended  that  Con- 
ference. These  Judges  informally  diacusMd 
the  fact  tbat  tbe  executive  departmeots  have 
tbelr  channels  for  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experience  through  tbelr  diplomats  and 
members  of  parllamwits  have  tbelr  interpar- 
liamentary unions,  but  that  tbe  world's 
Judges  bave  not  yet  created  any  organised 
cbanntfs  for  exchange  of  opinions  and  similar 
material  or  for  face-to-face  discussion  of 
common  problems.  When  tbe  Washington 
Conference  on  World  Peace  Through  Law  was 
planned  tbe  Chief  Justices  and  other  high 
court  Judges  were  invited  to  attend  so  we 
could  explore  this  matter  further.  We  held 
two  mtedal  meeClnga  of  tha  8S  chief  Judges 
and  the  some  900  other  Judges  at  tbe  Con- 
ference. But  the  pressure  of  so  many  other 
programs  and  events  along  with  the  at- 
tendance of  over  SjOOO  mambers  of  tbe  legal 
prafeaalaa  from  lomfl  115  nations  prevented 
oar  final tidng  plans  for  a  wodd  orpuUia- 
tlon  at  Judges. 

The  Athens  ConfUence  did  adopt  a  work 


program,  which  was  updated  and  expanded 
at  the  Washington  Conference  and  which  In- 
cludes many  things  we  Judges  are  Interested 
in.  such  as  plans  for  tbe  first  volume  of  a 
world  law  code  and  a  system  of  low-level 
International  courts  as  the  beginning  of  a 
world  Judicial  system.  Tbe  fomua  declara- 
tion of  faith  In  world  order  adopted  unani- 
mously at  tbe  final  session  of  tbe  Wash- 
ington Conference  Is  an  inspiring  document 
setting  forth  tbe  bdlefs  tbat  "only  under 
law  can  there  be  order  and  Justice"  and 
"whatever  transient  disputes  there  may  be. 
a  Just  world  order  under  law  can  be 
achieved."  It  was  the  Athens  Conference 
which  created  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  to  carry  out  this  global  work 
program  as  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  more 
than  1  million  members  of  tbe  world's 
legal  profession.  And  in  January  1966  the 
Center  established  its  Secretariat  bere  In 
Geneva. 

By  usual  standards  tbls  Conference  Is 
convening  rather  quickly  after  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  But  these  are  unusual 
days,  and  an  acceptable  plan  for  world  order 
must  provide  Justice  for  men  and  nations. 
Speedy  efforts  to  advance  world  order  Is  the 
great  necessity  of  our  day.  At  tbe  Wash- 
ington Conference  and  since  then  In  msny 
communications  addressed  to  tbe  Center,  it 
has  been  urged  tttat  the  very  formation  of 
a  world  organization  of  Judges  will  have  an 
impact  on  this  necessity.  It  is  in  response 
to  these  urgings  thst  this  group  of  dis- 
tinguished judges  has  been  invited  here  to 
complete  tbe  task  of  organizing  tbe  world's 
Judges  and  to  define  what  tbe  role  of  this 
new  organisation  should  be. 

So  I  want  you  wbo  are  not  of  my  proles- 
sion  to  understand  that  in  tbe  broad  spec- 
trum of  tbe  worldwide  picture  of  ever-in- 
creasing cooperation  In  religion,  education, 
science  and  other  disciplines,  those  of  us 
concerned  with  tbe  law  are  searching  for 
new  ideas,  —uming  new  initiatives  and  uti- 
lising tbe  advanced  thinking  and  technol- 
ogy of  our  times.  We  are,  for  example,  ex- 
ploring the  feeding  of  law  into  computers 
to  make  it  more  available  nationwide  and 
worldwide.  Our  great  law  libraries  around 
tbe  world  bave  offered  to  provide  materials 
upon  request  to  Judges  snd  lawyers  In  ns- 
tlons  and  dties  not  served  by  sdequste  law 
libraries.  These  are  vital  steps.  By  making 
law  more  available  it  will  be  used  and  re- 
lied upon  more  than  ever  before.  Thus  will 
It  grow  as  a  factor  for  world  peace. 

Tbls  then  is  tbe  record  of  the  legid  pro- 
fession  and  its  growing  efforts  to  further 
world  peace.  It  Is  no  longer  a  mere  spectator 
of  world  events  but  is  deeply  implicated 
in  tbe  destiny  of  mankind.  We  are  creating 
programs  out  of  law  which  will  substitute 
organized  peace  tot  organized  force.  Law 
Is  the  only  device  yet  developed  by  the  mind 
of  man  whereby  power  can.  be  oonstralned. 
\  In  urging  law  as  tbe  best  formula  or 
patli  down  the  road  to  peace,  I  do  not  mean 
to  downgrade  tbe  great  contributions  of 
diplocnacy,  religion,  science,  communications 
or  eoanomics.  I  do  point  out  tbat  tbe  con- 
tributions of  each  other  discipline  some- 
times gain  permanence  aiid  stability  only 
when  written  into  law  or  when  so  univer- 
sally used,  accepted  and  respected  tbat  tbey 
t>ecome  law  by  custom.  Customary  law  which 
tbat  great  English  law  leader  Sir  Wilfired 
Jenks,  wbo  Is  bere  with  us,  records  in  bis 
book  the  "Coomtan  Law  at  Mankind." 

Many  take  the  growth  of  tbe  law  for 
granted  like  the  air  we  breathe  and  tbe 
vrater  we  drink.  But  tbls  Is  a  misreading  of 
law^  history.  Kvery  great  reform  or  expan- 
sion In  tha  law  has  come  from  leadership 
and  hard  wcrlc.  What  w«  naad  today  to  make 
law  grov  Strang  snongh.  and  quickly  oioagh. 
to  achiava  and  malntJdn  wwld  peace  Is  the 
typa  of  concentrated  "erash"  progiama  which 
split  tha  aiom.  put  manned  satdlttas  into 
qiace,  and  which  may  soon  put  men  on  the 
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Moon,  Venus,  or  Mars.  If  any  man  of  re- 
sponsibility bad  spoken  of  a  man  on  the 
Moon  a  few  years  ago,  few  would  bave  agreed. 
Now  no  one  can  really  doubt  tbat  this  will 
lumpen. 

And  so  in  the  field  of  law  where  all  man- 
Idnd  has  so  very  much  at  stake  we  must 
seek  and  secure  tbe  support  of  all  wbo 
desire  peace  as  backers  for  our  effort  to 
mount  such  a  concentrated  "crash"  program 
to  buUd  a  peace  structure  for  tbe  world 
community. 

we  of  tbe  Uw  are  working  for  peace  with 
an  Intensity,  knowledge,  and  eflecUveness 
never  before  achieved.  We  stUl  have  a  great 
educational  program  to  carry  out.  The  pub- 
Uc  at  large  does  not  yet  realize  tbat  a  world 
ruled  by  law  can  Indeed  be  created.  But 
the  number  and  strength  of  tbe  law's  sup- 
porters are  growing  constantly.  Tbe  fact 
that  more  than  100  messages  from  heads  of 
sUte  were  sent  to  the  Athens  and  Washing- 
ton Conferences  \irglng  a  strengthened  and 
expanded  rule  of  law  for  the  world  U  In  Itself 
evidence  of  this  ever-rising  Ude  of  support. 

But  we  need  to  create  more  public  aware- 
ness of  the  value  of  the  world  law  as  tbe  most 
ctedible  road  to  peace.  As  one  Ulustratlon, 
the  major  educational  foundations  have  not 
provided  the  support  for  law  wbicb  tbey 
have  for  science,  medicine,  and  other  dis- 
ciplines. Many  nations  have  great  academies 
devoted  solely  to  the  art  of  war.  but  no  ex- 
isting academy  or  university  is  devoted  solely 
to  tbe  art  of  peace.  It  is  estimated  tbat 
worldwide  some  160  billions  of  dollars  ate  be- 
ing spent  yearly  on  arms  by  governments. 
But  governments  spend  very  little  on  build- 
ing a  peace  structure — a  law  structure — for 
tbe  world. 

Man  desires  peace  and  Individual  liberty. 
Equal  Justice  for  men  and  nations  under  the 
rule  of  law  Is  the  only  concept  that  can  sup- 
ply both.  Any  system  tbat  brings  and  main- 
tains peace  with  Justice  will  be  a  law  sys- 
tem, not  an  arms  system.  Tbe  rule  of  law 
Is  tbe  only  concept  with  a  proven  record 
of  capability  to  control  the  emotions  and 
actions  of  men  when  made  strong  enough  In 
all  of  Its  elements  to  be  effective. 

Those  who  lack  faith  in  the  law,  and  thus 
downgrade  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  tbe 
law,  often  do  so  because  tbey  faU  to  raaliae 
tbe  respect  for,  and  faith  In,  the  law  which 
exists  among  tbe  vast  majority  of  tbe  peo- 
ples of  all  nations.  Tlie  people  do  not  look 
upon  the  nile  of  law  as  representing  perfec- 
tion or  Utopia.  But  they  do  look  upon  it 
with  all  its  imperfections  ss  representing 
the  beet  system  yet  dsvlsed  by  man  to  avoid 
conflict,  or  to  provlda  a  peaceful  decision 
for  those  eoafiicts  that  are  always  going  to 
occur  in  a  nation  or  world  InhaMted  by 
human  beings.  This  faith  in  and  raq>eet 
for  tbe  rule  of  law  by  most  people  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  of  our  generation  can  find  in 
the  api^loation  of  that  rule  to  relations  be- 
tween nations  the  answer  to  our  number 
one  neoeadty,  wodd  peace.  In  the  law's 
prlndples,  proeeases  and  procedures  we  have 
tbe  best  tested  formula  fc»-  living  together 
rather  than  dying  togetbcr  in  nuclear  war. 

We  wbo  work  for  peace  through  law  are 
opening  the  door  to  a  brl^tcr  tomoirow. 
And  tomorrcwis  world  Is  being  built  by  to- 
day^ peopla.  If  it  is  to  ba  a  peacaful  world, 
a  wodd  wherein  human  rights  are  raqwcted. 
a  wodd  wbarain  decislam  by  death  is  ended, 
It  must  be  a  'nsw-tul"  world. 

As  man  bas  become  more  civilized,  and  as 
destructlv*  power  bas  grown,  decision  by 
war  is  no  longer  an  acceptable  method  for 
settling  disputes.  True  it  Is  tbat  reliance 
on  the  war  method  is  easy  and  bulkHng  a 
peace  structure  Is  pertuqis  the  most  dllBealt 
task  ever  undertaken  by  man.  So  dUBcoIt 
tbe  fainthearted  diy  from  trying.  But  no 
matter  how  dtSeim  ttie  eraattan  of  a  peace 
struoture  may  M.  «•  4ara  not  fWl  to  boOd 
it,  for  It  constltates  hamaaity*k  only  hop* 
for  survival. 


Since  the  dawn  of  history  man  has 
dreamed  of  a  vrodd  without  war.  That  tbe 
pages  of  recorded  history  are  cbroniclas  of 
f aUore  does  not  mean  wa  of  our  day  will  fall 
If  we  but  make  tbe  greatest  effort  yet  as- 
sembled by  mankind  m  a  worldwide  basis 
for  our  assault  on  the  problems  of  a  world 
peace  structure.  We  of  our  day  can,  and  I 
believe  we  will,  create  this  warlees  world. 
We  will  do  It  by  building  a  new  woild  order 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

Not  far  from  bere  near  tbe  Peace  Palaoe 
at  the  Hague  in  a  quiet  resting  plaoe  at  the 
side  of  an  ancient  church  in  Deift,  Nether- 
lands, lies  tbe  remains  of  Hugo  Orotius.  He, 
with  other  greats  of  tbe  law  In  centuries  long 
past,  earned  et^nal  fame  for  articulating  tbe 
idea  of  a  peaceful  world  achieved  and  main- 
tained through  the  rule  of  law.  That  their 
idea  has  not  died  but  has  risen  up  and  shone 
forth  to  Inspire  succeeding  generations  to 
strive  anew  to  make  their  dream  come  true 
attests  to  its  strength  and  validity.  There 
is  an  old  proverb  tbat  nothing  Is  as  strong 
as  an  idea.  And  tbat  nothing  can  stop  an 
idea  whose  time  has  oome.  I  urge  you  great 
leaders  of  men  in  this  audience  that  we 
should  seek  together  to  enlist  tbe  support  of 
all  men,  women,  and  children  throu^Kmt 
the  whole  world  in  a  crusade  for  peace,  a  cru- 
sade which  will  thereby  gather  the  support 
to  make  tbe  time  of  this  great  Idea  arrive 
In  our  day.  We  of  our  generation  have  made 
more  ancient  dreams  come  true  than  any 
generation  in  all  history.  Tbe  dream  of  wm-ld 
peace  can  also  be  translated  by  the  peoples 
of  our  generaticm  from  dream  into  reality. 
Tbe  peoples  of  tbe  world  have  the  desire, 
the  ciH>aelty,  and  tbe  power  to  achieve  this. 
Up  to  now  tbey  have  lacked  tbe  Inspiration, 
a  program,  and  the  essential  leadership. 
Such  Inspiration,  program,  and  leadership 
must  be  developed  and  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  it  will  emanate  from  this  center  for 
vtrorld  peace  through  world  law. 

Tbe  dsy  when  leaders  cotild  become  re- 
nowned through  use  of  arms  is  gone.  Tbe 
greatest  leaders  of  our  era  will  be  those  who 
lead  In  erecting  a  world  peace  structure.  Ihe 
rule  <tf  law  will  indeed  replace  force  as  tbe 
controlling  f sctor  in  tbe  fste  of  humanity  as 
the  peoples  of  the  wodd  become  convinced 
tbat  tbls  is  the  only  credible  nxaterlal  out 
of  which  wortd  order  can  be  fashioned.  Man- 
kind's ancient  quest  for  wmid  peace  will 
thus  end  in  success — success  through  a  world 
ruled  by  law.  And  when  tbls  rule  of  law  pre- 
vails, then  and  only  then  will  we  live  in  a 
wodd  wbere  any  man  can  live  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  travel  to  tbe  vistas 
of  endless  space,  In  freedom.  In  dignity,  and 
in  peace. 


TRAGIC  INCIDENTS  IN  EAST 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Ur.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  SeDatoiB  to  furttaer  events 
and  accounts  rdattng  to  the  tragic  inci- 
dmts  in  East  Pakistan.  A  lengthy  speech 
Is  not  necessary.  The  artieleB  speak  for 
thnnselves.  I  mer^  wish  to  repeat  that 
the  Saxbe-Church  amendment  sospend- 
iixg  aid  to  Paldstan  has  31  cosponsors. 
These  cosponsors,  plus  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  mysdf  r^re- 
sent  one-Uiird  of  the  UJB.  Senate.  To> 
morrow  at  least  one  naore  Senator  will 
add  his  name  to  the  growing  list  of  co- 
sponsors.  We  mer^  wish  to  prevent  the 
Utalted  States  from  being  dragged  into 
another  civU  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tbat  a  number  of  articles  on  Paki- 
stan be  printed  in  tbe  Raoois. 

Ttaflfe  being  no  objeetkm.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooaa, 
as  foUoim: 


(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Olobe,  July  11, 

1971] 

East  Pskbttsw — ^A  Mounting   Cusis — Wit- 

msa  BKPons  om  Death,  Oestsoction 

An  epevHtneaa  oooounf  o/  the  deeosfation 
left  by  West  Paki«t»*i  troopt.  fanning  out 
along  the  river  leading  from  Dacca  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  ia  told  in  the  folUnoing  ex- 
cerpt* from  a  t*peletter  recorded  in  the  area 
in  late  May. 

William  H.  Ellis,  a  Canadian  engineer  work- 
ing on  coastal  embankments  near  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  recorded  hit  comments  on  an  un- 
official and  highlg  dangerous  survey  of  the 
area  in  which  he  vorked.  The  message  vas 
sent  to  Dr.  John  Kohde.  formerly  of  the 
Cholera  Research  Laboratory  in  Dacca  and 
nou>  a  resident  at  Children's  Hosptial  in  Bos- 
ton. 

ElUs,  vho  holds  a  master's  degree  tn  hy- 
drology from  McCHU  Vnioersity,  has  none  left 
Pakistan. 

sails  left  NarayanganJ  on  a  shipping  cor- 
poration coaster  headed  for  ChlUagong  and 
stopping  at  Barisal.  The  tapeletter : 

Ship  was  carrying  maybe  830  people.  They 
were  everywhere,  under  the  lifeboats,  in  ttie 
lifeboats,  on  top  of  tbe  cabins,  between  tbe 
decks,  in  tbe  holds.  co>npanlon  ways.  Just 
everywhere.  I  tded  to  make  my  way  to  tbe 
engine  room,  bat  I  Just  couldn't  make  it 
without  cbudUng  my  biscuits  so  I  came  back 
up  on  deck. 

We  met  two  coasters  coming  up  tbe  river, 
both  of  which  were  loaded  with  military 
vehicles.  One  tanker  was  lying  at  anchor  off 
Chungport.  Further  there  were  a  dozen  of 
tbe  larger  carrying  cargo  oountryboats. 

DEXCOnOMS 

There's  practically  no  activity  along  the 
rlverbanks;  only  an  occasional  person  stand- 
ing, watching  tbe  boats  go  by,  nothing  doing 
In  the  fields,  no  tUUng,  catUe  are  out  graz- 
ing with  herdsmen,  but  that's  about  all. 

Barisal  was  completely  deserted,  only  the 
dogs  on  the  streets  although  it  was  still  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  curfew. 

Once  I  got  down  there  I  dlseovered  why 
they  dldnt  want  h»  down  there.  Bvery  day 
for  the  last  few  weeks  they  have  been  exe- 
cutmg  10  to  20  people  a  day.  This  I  got  from 
tbe  people  wbo  lived  in  tbe  area.  Bvery  after- 
noon at  4  o'clock  Ukere  would  be  10-30 
single,  spaced  shots  fired  and  tbey  would 
later  see  the  bodies  in  tbe  kbal. 

.  .  .  Tbe  executions  apparently  stopped  a 
week  or  so  ago,  at  least  the  firing  stopped, 
but  still  discovered  there  were  more  bodies 
and  It  seems  .  .  .  tbey  are  still  executing 
prisoners  (by  bayonet). 

...  I  saw  eddences  of  the  anti-hindn  op- 
eratlons  in  the  form  of  a  poster  (on  gutted 
shops)  stating  "under  marshal  law  antbar- 
ity".  I  asked  my  native  guide  on  what  shops 
tliey  were  placed  and  be  said  tbey  were 
Hindu  shops.  The  operations  bad  been  going 
on  In  the  area  for  two  or  tbree  weeks  now. 

UKX   ANIUALS 

There  are  now  almost  columns  of  Hindos 
in  fiight  in  the  area.  They  have  nowhere  to 
go.  They  cannot  get  across  the  bonier  to 
India,  they  fiae  in  one  dlrectloa.  find  tbera 
is  an  Army  blocking  their  way  and  flaa  an- 
other. They're  being  bunted  down  like  ani- 
mals. 

VkmiUes  in  ths  arsa  ars  tuwislng  18  to  SO 
people  per  bouse,  and  there  Is  barely  enowgh 
food  .  .  .  there  is  daaedptlim  after  daaertp- 
ticn  of  wbere  tbe  Miisllms  have  covered  vf, 
bave  hidden  Hindus,  and  taken  great  risks 
personsUy  ...  In  one  vlllsge  they  called 
out  the  Muallm  bead  man  and  asked  where 
the  Hindus  were. 

He  refused  ao  tbe  army  wi»t»pcd  him  tq>  In 
Jute  and  set  fire  to  him  .  .  .  papers  ars  fnll 
of  requests  (or  factory  hands  to  matm  tack. 
civQ  MfvaBts  to  ivliuu  to  thdr  dtitlH  .  .  . 
bvk  cwyma  knowa  if  yw  cobm  taadt  to 
irork  you're  likely  to  get  shot. 
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...  It  WM  nude  clear  the  urmy  w»e  hunt- 
ing for  three  elements  which  they  vould 
eliminate  in  this  order:  first,  saboteurs  and 
Hindus  from  India;  second,  all  members  of 
the  Awami  League;  third,  guerrillas  and 
other  "antl-soclal"  elements. 

OONSTANT   BXTKKINa 

They  have  nowhere  to  flee  but  southward 
towards  the  sea.  They  are  caught  between 
the  sea  and  the  adranclng  army. 

From  Batlsal.  I  took  the  mail  boat  to 
Khulna.  Ihe  land  \m  deceivingly  peaceful.  It 
Is  so  green,  so  lush,  but  there  Is  so  little  ac- 
tivity. Prom  time  to  time  we  would  see  bodiea 
floating  in  the  river  .  .  .  other  times  we 
could  smell  but  not  pick  them  out  from 
amongst  the  water  hyacmths  that  are  mov- 
ing down  as  the  water  picks  up  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  passed  villages  that  were  in  flames. 
This  went  on  for  miles.  The  jungle  Is  so  dense 
that  you  cannot  see  beyond  the  foreshore  but 
In  the  sky  aQ  over  on  both  sides  we  could 
see  smoke  in  the  sky  .  .  .  occasionally  a 
aearchllght  would  pick  out  the  naked  figures 
of  persona  who  were  fleeing  along  the  river- 
banks  .  .  .  They  carried  their  few  meager 
btf  ongings  on  their  head. 

Later  while  I  was  sitting  on  the  top  level 
of  the  boat  a  crew  member  sidled  up  to  me 
and  told  me  that  this  burning  had  been 
going  on  for  the  last  two  weeks,  every 
night... 

■ven  in  this  are*,  unaffected  by  the  cyclone 
(of  November,  1970)  there  wUl  be  perhaps 
only  10  percent  of  the  normal  crop — so  many 
people  had  to  flee  or  have  been  murdered  .  .  . 
We  reached  Koona?  at  the  next  morning — 
here  the  activity  is  a  fraction  of  what  it  used 
to  be  .  .  . 

In  this  area  conditions  are  closer  to  sheer 
chaos  .  .  .  this  is  because  the  Koona  area  Is 
next  to  the  border  and  the  influence  of  large 
number  of  .  .  .  even  for  those  who  would 
like  to  return  to  work  it  Is  pracUcaUy 
im  possible. 

There  Is  much  looting  and  burning  going 
on  because  there  is  no  law  and  order  ...  10 
to  ao  people  are  knifed  there  every  day  in 
broad  daylight.  A  man  and  his  son  were 
knifed  while  I  was  there.  .  .  . 

When  the  army  arrives  the  Muslim  league 
Informs  on  the  Awaml  leag\ie  and  the  Hindus. 
Tlie  army  comes  to  wipe  out  the  Awaml 
league  and  Hindus.  ...  In  the  villages  of 
.  .  .  the  government  employees  do  not  go 
to  their  olSces  for  fear  of  being  killed;  their 
army  Is  too  busy  killing  Hindus  .  .  . 

I  traveled  to  Jessore  ...  a  road  that  I 
have  traveled  many  times  before  ...  I  know 
It  well.  I  know  the  activity  and  I  know  the 
Tillages  .  .  .  with  comparison  with  before 
tt  la  deserted. 

Villages  on  both  sides  of  the  road  have  been 
burnt.  We  caimot  see  where  the  villages  were 
.  .  .  looking  at  the  palm  trees  you  can  see 
whare  the  palm  fronds  are  all  scorched  and 
the  trunks  are  blackened  ..  .  .  Some  villages 
remarkably  have  been  spared  and  they  have 
a  few  people  llstleesly  watching  you  as  you 
go  by  .  .  . 

Usually  ^i^en  the  mills  are  working  it  Is 
belching  black  smoke;  we  saw  only  one  mill 
with  smoke  coming  out  .  .  .  there  are  many 
brickyards  along  the  way;  every  one  was 
deserted. 

As  before,  there  was  practically  no  activity 
In  the  fleld  .  .  .  the  only  signs  of  farming 
were  the  cattle  out  grazing. 

When  you  board  a  plane  (at  Jessore)  It 
is  Interesting  .  .  .  your  baggage  Is  unpacked, 
searched  piece  by  piece;  you  are  given  a 
complete  physical  search  .  .  .  they  found 
my  pocket  knife  and  took  It  away  from  me 
.  .  .  when  yon  board  the  plane  you  flnd 
two  armed  giuurds. 

I  could  see  very  plainly  the  araa  around 
there  had  been  flattened,  liost  of  the  houses 
are  like  boxes  without  roofs.  .  .  . 


MOTHXMO  XOTDra 

What  was  still  very  dear  from  10,000  feet 
was  that  there  is  no  traflle  at  all  on  the 
rivws  or  roads  or  paths.  Nothing  moving, 
not  any  boats  to  be  seen  tied  up  along  the 


As  we  crossed  the  Ganges  west  of  Dacca 
there  were  Just  a  few  of  the  cargo  boats, 
maybe  flve  or  six  where  normally  you  would 
see  doeens.  As  we  got  lower  things  looked 
relatively  normal  in  the  villagee  until  we  got 
close  to  Dacca  and  then  I  could  see  the  pat- 
tern of  boxes  without  tops,  where  roofs  had 
been  burnt  off  .  .  .  and  still  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  no  activity. 

Back  to  Dacca.  It  Is  clear  the  situation  is 
entering  a  new  phase  where  the  Army  has 
gained  control  of  the  towns,  the  land  trans- 
portation routes,  and  Is  now  fanning  out  on 
this  massive  operation  to  wipe  out  the  Hin- 
dus .  .  .  the  regime  which  Is  running  the 
country,  the  cabal  of  generals,  has  become  so 
engorged  with  their  own  propaganda  that 
they  honestly  believe  that  there  Is  an  Indian 
Infiltrator  behind  every  tree,  and  that  every 
Hindu  Is  suspect  and  to  be  shot  on  the  spot. 

As  was  pointed  out  to  me,  there  is  not  a 
family  in  this  whole  country  that  has  not 
been  affected — that  has  not  lost  members 
that  have  been  shot,  or  not  looted,  or  had 
their  women  raped,  or  young  girls  taken 
away. 

And  yet  In  spite  of  this,  or  perhaps  because 
of  this,  the  regime  has  absolutely  no  support 
from  the  common  people. 

Everyone  knows  what  they  read  In  the 
Pakistan  papers  Is  a  pack  of  lies  and  they 
know  from  experience  that  what  they  hear  Is 
true  on  All  India  Badlo. 

It  la  remaricable  how  they  flnd  out  what 
goes  on  in  every  village. 

It  is  clear  that  things  here  In  Dacca  are 
more  normal  than  they  are  everywhere  else, 
and  that  word  normal  has  become  a  stand- 
ing Joke  with  everyone  in  Kast  Pakistan  .  .  . 
But  even  in  Dacca  they  are  already  bold 
enough  to  strike  in  broad  daylight. 

Monday  last  at  about  1  o'clock  they  threw 
hand  grenades  and  the  damage  that  was  done 
to  the  bank  looked  like  a  grenade. 

Anyway,  about  1  they  struck  at  seven 
places  m  Dacca  .  .  .  and  so  already  they 
are  striking  back  even  here  In  Dacca,  which 
supposedly  is  the  normal  place  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  other  thing  I  mentioned  before,  that 
Bengali  men,  have  time  and  again  said  to 
me,  "please  do  not  have  your  country  send 
any  aid  to  this  country,  even  food  .  .  .  the 
food  will  only  go  to  the  Army  and  prolong 
our  agony."  More  than  one  man  said  to  me 
"I'd  rather  die  by  starvation  than  go  on  with 
the  agony  that  Is  going  on  now." 

AxMs,  Economic  Am  TJpsn-nMO  to  CoNoazss 
(By  Darius  8.  Jhabvala) 

WASHiifCTON^When  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  arrived  at  the  I>anam  Airport 
in  New  Delhi  last  week  be  was  greeted  by  an 
angry  crowd  of  demonstrators  who  demanded 
"Kissinger  of  death,  go,  go  home." 

What  has  aroused  the  anger  of  Indians  is 
an  Issue  that  Is  of  great  concern  not  only  to 
the  sub-continent  but  also  to  the  United 
States  Congress. 

It  la  that  the  Administration  has  been  al- 
most covertly  shipping  military  supplies  to 
Pakistan  contrary  to  the  t^lrit  of  its  own 
injunctions. 

So  strong  have  been  the  Indian  sentiments 
against  deliveries  of  further  arms  to  Pakis- 
tan that  almost  dally  voices  are  beard  in 
Parliament  for  some  unilateral  action  by  the 
government  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Similarly  demands  have  been  made  in 
Congreas  for  a  complete  halt  to  all  economic, 
financial  and  military  assistance  to  Pakistan. 

(An  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
oosponsored  by  Senators  Church  and  Saxbe, 


to  suspend  all  aid  awaits  action  In  the  Con- 
gress.) 

The  difficulties  In  Pakistan  began  last 
March  35  when  leaders  of  East  Pakistan's 
Awaml  Leagiie.  having  been  frustrated  In 
their  long  struggle  for  equality  with  the 
Western  half,  demanded  autonomy  and  u 
certain  measure  of  Independence. 

■XODUS 

The  regime  of  President  Tahya  Khan  in 
the  West  reacted  swlfUy  and  brutaUy.  Within 
hours  of  the  rebellion  for  Bengla  Desh  (free- 
dom) he  dispatched  bis  armed  forces  to 
crush  the  movement. 

Awaml  leader  Sheik  Mujbtr  Rahman  and 
his  principal  aides  were  promptly  arrested 
and  those  who  resisted  were  shot.  The  blood- 
bath that  ensued  took  at  least  200,000  East 
Pakistani  lives. 

Purthermore  Hindus  living  In  East  Pakis- 
tan feared  reprisals  and  so  began  an  exodus 
of  six  million  people  Into  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  India. 

At  the  start  of  the  rebeUlon  the  United 
States  announced  it  would  not  sell  weapons 
to  Pakistan. 

Purthermore  It  announced  that  no  arms 
delivery  was  already  in  the  pipeline. 

The  intent  of  the  annoimcement  was 
clear — namely,  American  weapons  would  not 
be  used  by  the  West  Pakiston  military  In 
the  East.  Thus  it  was  presumed  that  an  em- 
bargo was  in  effect. 

But  last  month  word  leaked  out  that  two 
ships  with  cargoes  of  mlUtary  supplies  had 
Indeed  left  the  US  for  Pakistan. 

Then  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)  revealed  that  at  least  five  more  ships 
would  saU  from  the  US  before  Aug.  1  with 
similar  mUitary  eqiUpment. 

Last  Wednesday  Senator  Prank  Church 
charged  in  a  Senate  speech  that  $35  million 
worth  of  military  hardware  was  still  in  the 
pipeline  for  delivery. 

In  response  to  those  charges  the  State 
Department  claimed  that  what  has  been  sent 
to  Pakistan  are  items  that  were  licensed 
prior  to  April  e  when  the  halt  order  went 
Into  effect. 

They  claimed  that  what  was  and  will  be 
delivered  are  not  arms  that  can  be  used 
against  the  civilian  i>opulatlon  in  East  Paki- 
stan. 

Neither  of  those  explanations  have  satis- 
fled  the  Tn'1<#"  Government  nor  has  It 
quieted  fears  of  more  substantial  sales  to 
Pakistan. 

The  Indian  Oovemment  la  in  a  particularly 
dUficult  situation.  The  six  million  refu- 
geea  on  its  soU  are  severely  straining  not 
only  the  nation's  immediate  food  and  sani- 
tation resources  but  also  are  a  threat  to  Its 
economic  development. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  community  Is 
providing  IndU  with  massive  relief  assist- 
ance. Including  «70  million  by  the  United 
Statee. 

But  Indians  claim  that  the  asaistance  will 
not  cause  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  own 
land. 

COKTLICT 

Thus  the  government  proposed  that  the 
US  pressure  Pakistan  to  take  steps  which 
will  entice  the  refugees  to  return.  It  should 
begin  with  a  political  reconciliation  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  nation,  they  suggested. 

The  US  has  conceded  to  the  Indian  argu- 
ment but  disagrees  on  the  proposed  methods. 
India  has  suggested  that  all  economic  and 
military  assistance  be  halted.  The  United 
States  has  pointed  out  that  were  this  to  be 
done,  Pakistan  would  be  pushed  further  into 
the  Communist  Chinese  orbit. 

Late  last  month  Indian  Foreign  Minister 
Swaran  Singh  warned  that  India  would  not 
tolerate  an  indefinite  stay  on  her  soil  by 
the  refugees.  Implicit  In  his  remark  was  the 
ttireat  to  forcibly  evict  the  refugees,  a  move 
that  could  Involve  India  and  Pakistan  In  an- 
other armed  conflict. 
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[Ttom  the  Washington  Star,  July  19.  1971] 

IN  EAST  Pakistan,  "Wk  Ab  All  Afbaid" 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradaber) 

Dacca,  East  PAKmaw. — ^The  East  Pakis- 
tani government  official  broke  down  and 
cried. 

"I  dont  know  how  we  can  go  on."  he  told 
a  visitor  in  the  privacy  of  his  home.  "None 
of  us  Bengalis  know  when  the  army  might 
decide  to  pick  us  up. 

"Seventy  government  officers  have  disap- 
peared, we  dont  know  where,  and  we  are 
all  afraid. 

When  the  army  from  West  Pakistan  began 
its  terrorising  crackdown  on  the  Eastern 
province,  its  main  targets  were  supporters 
of  Mujlbur  Rahman's  Awaml  League,  the 
overwhelmingly  dominant  poUtlcal  party 
here. 

But  now  the  army  seems  to  be  practicing 
terror  against  the  entire  social  structure  of 
East  Pakistan  in  order  to  better  control  it 
as  a  colony  of  a  West  Pakistani  minority. 

A  leading  lawyer  and  bank  director  of 
Dacca,  Abdul  Ahad,  who  took  no  part  In 
politics,  was  seized  by  the  army,  rdeased, 
seiaed  again  and  his  fate  Is  now  unknown. 

Another  nonpoUtlcal  figure,  Alamglr  Rah- 
man, head  of  the  Esso  gasoline  network  in 
East  Pakistan,  similarly  disappeared. 

In  Chlttagong,  the  province's  main  port 
city,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  government 
port  system,  8.  Zaman,  was  picked  up  by 
the  army  May  16  and  still  Is  missing. 

Superintendent  of  Police  Sbamsul  Hoque 
disappeared  In  early  May.  A  leading  indus- 
trialist. Abdul  Kehaleque,  also  is  missing. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
army  removing  Bengali  leaders  who  had 
never  publicly  opposed  West  Pakistani  domi- 
nation of  this  province. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  army  crackdown, 
which  began  March  25,  there  were  executlona 
of  Awaml  League  supporters.  Wives  were  told 
to  come  collect  their  husband's  bodies. 

Occasional  sounds  of  firing  within  t3M 
army  cantonment  here  last  week  suggest 
that  executions  continue. 

But  when  Inqtiirles  are  made  about  people 
the  army  picked  up,  the  army  says  they  were 
leletMed  and  if  they  failed  to  return  home, 
then  they  must  have  fled  to  India. 

Some  forms  of  terror  are  more  obvious.  A 
public  announcement  last  month  said  peo- 
ple living  in  an  area  of  sabotage  or  guer- 
rilla strikes  would  be  held  collectively  re- 
sponsible. 

There  are  several  well  authenticated  re- 
ports of  reprisal  killings. 

Because  of  fear,  the  normal  life  of  East 
Pakistan's  cities  has  stopped.  Moet  cities 
have  only  about  half  their  usual  popula- 
tions. 

Commercial  activity  In  Dacca  Is  p^haps 
one-third  normal  during  the  day,  and  peo- 
ple withdraw  into  their  homes  after  dark. 

Army  checkpoints  tighten  up  during  the 
night  on  the  lookout  for  MukU  Bahini  (Ub- 
eratlon  army)  commandos. 

Bengalis  con:q>laln  they  are  robbed  of 
money  and  valuables  at  army  checkpoints. 

This  Is  so  bad  at  ComUla  that  few  persons 
are  willing  to  work. 

The  system  of  cooperatives  in  dairy,  poul- 
try and  related  fields  built  up  at  Oomllla  by  a 
Danish  aid  program  to  support  120,000  per- 
sona has  broken  down  because  of  this  fear. 

"There  la  little  physical  damage  but  the 
paychoioglcal  damage  is  tremendous."  one 
Comllla  resident  said. 

In  Dacca,  damage  la  both  psychological 
and  physical,  but  moat  of  the  latter  has 
been  cleaned  up  since  the  army  shot  and 
burned  lU  way  throtigh  the  city  March  25-27. 

In  Magh  Baaaar,  where  the  army  destroyed 
a  swath  aeraral  Mocka  long  and  about  100 
yards  wide  through  the  heart  of  the  crowded 
old  dty,  there  now  Is  a  sign  saying  "site 
for  the  Dacca  municipal  community  center." 


The  algn  Is  only  In  English — apparently  In- 
tended to  Impress  foreign  visitors. 

LANOTTAOB  BXINO  UTLAOD 

The  BengaU  language  of  the  East  Paki- 
stanis Is  being  replaced  with  Urdu,  the  lan- 
guage of  West  Pakistan's  dominant  group  and 
with  Engllah  whlcb  baa  been  the  official  lan- 
guage to  link  together  the  disparate  parU 
of  the  country.  Many  BengaU  signs  now  are 
duplicated  in  Urdu. 

The  army's  destruction  in  Dacca  seemed  to 
be  more  a  warning  than  a  result  of  any 
significant  opposition  it  encountered.  But 
several  other  East  Pakistani  cities,  such  as 
Kusbtia,  were  badly  damaged  in  fighting  be- 
tween the  army  and  Bast  Pakistani  military 
forces  who  took  up  arms  after  March  26. 

The  Pakistani  government  has  jret  to  pre- 
sent evidence  to  support  Its  assertions  that 
a  rebellion  of  East  Pakistani  forces  was 
planned  and  army  action  was  necessary  to 
head  it  off.  But  then  the  official  explanation 
of  what  happened  here  in  March  and  April 
has  changed  several  times. 

A  government  white  paper  now  Is  in  Its 
final  draft  form  at  Islamabad,  the  national 
capital,  and  will  be  released  as  the  definitive 
version  of  the  government's  case. 

NIGHT   or   VIOLENCE 

This  correspondent  saw,  from  the  hotel 
here  where  he  was  forcibly  detained  by  the 
army  the  night  of  March  25,  soldiers  shooting 
up  a  btUldlng  from  which  a  Bengali  national- 
ism slogan  had  been  shouted,  soldien  shoot- 
ing up  and  burning  an  Awaml  League  news- 
paper office  and  soldl«^  shooting  at  un- 
armed youths  running  in  the  street. 

But  on  his  return  htrt  be  vras  assured  by 
officials,  up  to  and  Including  an  army  gen- 
eral, that  troopa  fired  only  into  the  air  as  a 
warning  and  casualties  were  very  low. 

The  first  group  of  oorreopondents  allowed 
to  visit  East  Pakistan  aftar  March  26 — care- 
fully selected  to  exclude  those  with  previous 
knowledge  of  the  are* — were  told  Bengalis 
had  murdered  some  20,000  to  25,000  non- 
Bengali  residents  of  the  province  before  the 
army  crackdown.  The  army  moved  to  pre- 
vent such  hotTocs,  they  were  tcdd. 

This  contention  seems  now  to  have  faded. 

There  were  several  hundred  non-Bengal  la 
killed  in  the  first  week  of  March  and  perhapa 
as  many  as  10  percent  of  the  200,000  to  300,000 
I>ersons  killed  after  March  25  were  migrants 
from  India,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  of  many 
Kflllngs  before  the  army  moved.  A  major  as- 
saiiit  on  non-Bengalis — Itself  a  horrible  part 
of  the  situation  which  stains  with  blood  the 
hands  of  those  Bengalis  now  complaining  of 
Army  terror  against  themselves  was  clearly 
in  reaction  to  the  army's  violent  assault  on 
the  Awaml  league  and  the  broader  forces  of 
Bengali  nationalism. 

These  migrants,  generaUy  called  Blharls  be- 
cause many  came  from  India's  Bihar  province, 
spoke  Urdu  and  were  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  West  Pakistanis. 

araoutTics  cmn 

Atrocities  were  oommltted  against  them  In 
a  number  of  towns  after  the  army  was  un- 
leashed in  Daooa,  but  before  the  army  could 
fan  out  over  the  province. 

At  a  recreatlan  camp  near  the  Indian  bor- 
der for  a  small  trickle  of  returned  ref ugeea, 
three  Canadian  parliamentarians  were  told 
by  returnees  last  week  that  they  had  fled 
to  India  In  fear  of  the  army,  which  was  shoot- 
ing and  burning  through  their  vlUagea. 

A  government  press  release  on  the  Canadian 
visit  quoted  the  returnees  as  telling  the  par- 
liamentarians they  "had  fled  across  the  bord- 
er out  of  fear  and  panic  created  by  miscreants 
and  Indian  propaganda." 

The  army  calls  anyone  who  opposes  It  a 
"miscreant." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20.  1971) 

Pakistan  Will  Tet  Benoali  ^-»'"~  Boom 

LoNDOR. — ^Preal«lent     Mohammad     Tabys 

Khan  of  Pakistan  said  In  an  interview  pub- 


lished here  today  that  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rah- 
man, the  East  Bengali  leader,  would  be  put 
on  trial  "very  soon." 

The  trial  woxild  be  by  a  military  court  and 
in  secret,  he  said.  He  did  not  give  the  precise 
charge,  but  he  said  It  would  carry  the  death 
penalty — subject  to  confirmation  by  himself 
as  President. 

The  Interview  appeared  in  Ihe  Financial 
Times  of  London. 

Sheik  Mujlb  headed  the  Awaml  League, 
which  won  virtually  every  East  Pakistani 
seat  In  last  winter's  national  elections.  Sheik 
Mujlb  regarded  the  result  as  a  mandate  to 
seek  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  for  the  East. 

ACTION   BY   AEMT 

But  the  Tahya  Khan  Government,  domi- 
nated by  West  Pakistani  army  officers, 
thought  the  Awaml  League  was  planning  to 
declare  independence,  as  some  of  its  leaders 
were  urging.  The  army  flew  in  to  occupy  the 
East,  killed  thousands  and  arrested  Sheik 
Mujlb. 

President  Yahya's  decision  to  hold  the 
trial  will  be  regretted  by  Brittsh  officials  and 
others  who  have  been  hoping  for  some  poli- 
tical solution  in  Bast  Pakistan.  Tlielr  feeling 
Is  that  the  Government  can  only  hope  to 
achieve  a  settlement  now  by  freeing  Sheik 
Mujlb  and  dealing  with  him. 

In  the  Interrlsw,  General  Yahya  aald  Sheik 
Mujlb  would  be  allowed  a  lawyer — but  only 
a  Pakistani  one.  He  was  once  successfully  de- 
fended against  oon^lracy  charges  by  a  Brit- 
ish barrister. 

President  Yahya  was  highly  critical  of 
Britain  in  the  interview,  and  espedaUy  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Dooglas- 
Home.  Sir  Alec  had  said  that  Britain  wlU  not 
renew  aid  to  Pakistan  until  there  is  a  politi- 
cal settlement. 


WITHISUWAL   CONSmaaXD 

The  President  said  the  British  Oorern- 
ment  had  fallen  for  the  "cruel,  crude  propa- 
ganda of  India."  He  said  his  Oovemment  was 
considering  withdrawing  from  the  Common- 
wealth In  retaliation. 

He  contrasted  Britain  with  the  United 
States,  which  he  said  has  caused  Pakistan  "no 
embarrassment." 

TABTA   THEXATXKS    WAS 

There  was  a  stem  warning  to  India  in  the 
interview.  General  Yabys  aald  be  knew  there 
were  24  camps  In  India  to  train  Bengali  gucr- 
rlUas.  If  IndU  stspped  up  bar  acUvmea.  for 
exaiiQ>le  by  helping  to  sstabllah  a  gneiTllla 
base  area  In  Bast  Pakistan,  be  said  bis  Oov- 
emment would  treat  that  as  an  attack. 

"I  shall  declare  a  general  war,"  the  Presi- 
dent said — "and  let  the  worid  take  note  of 
It." 

This  oonuDent  fits  with  reeent  oOdsl 
American  rsports  on  tbs  Pakistani  mood. 
Ibflse  reports  have  treated  very  ssrloady  the 
possibility  of  war  between  India  and  Pakla- 
tan. 

General  Yahya  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
let  United  NaUona  observers  Into  East  Pakis- 
tan to  "supervise  the  return  of  the  refugees." 
Their  function,  he  said,  would  be  to  reassure 
the  6  million  to  7  million  refugees  now  In 
India  that  they  can  safely  return.  He  said 
observera  co\ild  watch  particular  vlllagea  to 
make  sore  returning  refugees  sulTered  no 
penalties. 

But  that  solution,  the  President  said,  would 
depend  on  Indian  oo(q>eration.  He  said  In- 
dian troopa  "would  have  to  stop  the  shelling 
and  mortaring"  from  acroaa  the  border. 

[From  The  WaahlngtoD  Post.  July  20,  1971 1 
HocsK  FoBKiCN  Arrans  Coios  Auvx 
Ihe  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
which  has  been  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
Executive  branch  for  so  long  that  many 
people  are  not  aware  that  It  exists,  eante 
alive  with  style  the  other  day  and  actually 
pronounced  thoughtful  Judgments  ot  its 
own    on    two    pressing    issues   of    the    day. 
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IbriiBg  up  the  foreign  »ld  bill,  the  oom- 
mittee  denied  edmlnlstretlon  requests  for 
•117  million  In  mllit*ry  aid  for  Qreeoe,  and 
$118  mlllloo  In  economic  aid  for  Pakistan. 
Wltb  tbe  support  of  Foreign  Affaln.  botli 
laeuce  bave  a  good  chance  of  carrying  on  tbe 
House  floor;  Senate  approval  1b  possible,  too. 
Wltbout  tbe  support  of  Foreign  Affairs,  both 
Issues  wotild  be  already  dead. 

It  Is  bard  to  decide  on  wblcb  Issue  tbe 
administration  bad  a  flabbier  case.  Oreeoe 
bas  moved  not  closer  to  but  fartber  from 
restoration  of  constitutional  rule.  Its  armed 
forces,  riddled  by  p<diUcal  Intrigue,  have 
iinquestlonaMy  become  leas  flt  to  discharge 
tbelr  NATO  missions.  Diplomatic  reality 
argues  for  correct  Anxerican  relatloos  wltb 
Athens  but  certainly  not  for  beetowlng  tbe 
special  favw — exploited  by  tbe  Junta  as 
exactly  tbat — of  military  aid.  In  another 
Mideast  crisis  in  wblcb  the  United  States, 
apart  from  NATO,  might  need  Oreek  bases, 
tbe  Junta  presumably  would  use  the  request 
to  bargain  for  more  arms.  Tbe  committee 
left  tbe  President  authority  to  re^>ond  to 
such   "overriding   reqtilrements." 

Pakistan's  dalm  on  American  eoonoanlc 
aid  U  Insupportable  while  Its  government 
blo^s  a  return  to  normal  conditions  In  Bast 
Pakistan.  Reporting  yesterday  from  Dacca, 
The  Washington  Post's  Lee  Lescaae  described 
"a  frightened"  land.  "Murder  Is  oommon- 
plaoe,"  he  wrote,  "men  are  arrested  and  never 
seen  again,  guerrillas  snlpie  at  tbe  army  and 
millions  at  people  have  been  uprooted." 
In  these  conditions,  economic  aid  would  not 
ooly  be  Interpnted  as  eridenoe  tbat  Wash- 
ington condones  Pakistani  army  terror,  it 
would  actually  be  used  to  finance  it.  If,  as 
we  suspect,  tbe  adnUnlstratlon  came  under 
some  extra  obligation  to  Pakistan  for  Its 
services  In  arranging  tbe  Kissinger  mission 
to  Peking,  then  Wssblngton  should  make 
clear  tbat  It  cannot  discharge  that  obliga- 
tion unta  lO'ogress  In  East  Pakistan  is  made. 
Tbe  two  Foreign  Affairs  votes  may  be  less 
Important  for  their  substance,  however,  than 
(or  what  they  reveal  about  the  committee 
Itself.  For  tbe  startling  fact  is  tbat  tbe  com- 
mittee is  starting  to  shed  its  old  role  as  tbe 
Xzeeutlve's  patsy  and  to  take  on  a  new  role 
as  the  public's  representative.  Some  mem- 
bers, to  be  sure,  have  long  itched  for  such  a 
ebange.  As  well  as  lamenting  tbat  tbe  com- 
mittee was  not  performing  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  oversee  Executive  conduct  of  for- 
•Ign  affairs,  they  squirmed  m  envy  at  tbe  Im- 
portance which  an  exercise  of  independence 
had  brought  to  its  Senate  counterpart,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Two  things  account  for  tbe  stirrings  of 
change.  First,  as  a  resxilt  of  a  decision  by 
House  Democrats  to  limit  each  member  to 
one  legislative  subcommittee  chairmanship, 
two  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships came  open  this  year;  attrition  opened 
up  two  more.  Tbe  four  men  elevated  to  tbe 
poets,  by  virtue  of  tbelr  seniority,  all  turned 
out  to  be  Intelligent  and  corusemed  activ- 
ists: Donald  Fraser,  John  Culver,  L«e  Hamil- 
ton and  Benjamin  Roeentbal  (whose  bear- 
ings on  Greece  provided  tbe  stuff  of  the  full 
committee's  Oreek  vote).  A  Democratic 
caucus  decision  to  let  subcoounlttee  chair- 
men hire  their  own  staff  helped  too. 

These  reforms  might  have  had  little  effect, 
however,  had  not  CbaUman  Thomas  E.  Mor- 
gan determined  to  unleash  bis  restless  col- 
leagues. A  small-town  doctor  known  chiefly 
In  the  past  for  rallying  tbe  House  troops  for 
foreign  aid.  Dr.  Morgan  restricted  his  com- 
mittee's ambit  for  yean  out  of  party  and  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  President  Johnson  and  House 
Speaker  McOormlck.  Tbe  Installation.  In 
turn,  of  a  Republican  President  and  a  less 
demanding  ^waker  seems  to  have  bad  a  lib- 
erating effect  on  Dr.  Morgan.  Kvldently  he 
now  la  ready  to  prescrlba— and  to  practice — 
tbe  orttleal  attention  which  the  country^ 
foreign  aSktra  require. 


[Fnm  tbe  Washington  Post,  July  30. 1971  ] 

No  SoLTrnoiT  Skkn  roa  Cams  m  Humokt, 

Wab-TOsn   Pakistan 

(By  liCe  Lescaze) 

Dacca. — It  U  hard  to  estimate  bow  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  died  here:  It  is 
bard  to  understand  what  brought  the  butch- 
ery and  terror:  But  it  is  perhaps  most  dif- 
ficult to  forsee  bow  East  Pakistan's  preeent 
crisis  can  end. 

"Tbe  trouble  with  any  happy  solution  you 
can  think  of."  one  longtime  resident  said  re- 
cently, "Is  that  It  won't  work." 

East  Pakistan's  economy,  fragile  at  best, 
bas  been  shattered.  Its  politics  are  now  gov- 
erned by  tbe  strength  men  gain  when  they 
pick  up  guns:  its  people  live  in  fear  and  tbe 
dead  are  outninnbered  by  millions  of  dis- 
placed persons. 

"It  Is  bad  now,  but  is  will  get  worse,"  a 
Bengali  official  said.  His  pessimism  is  widely 
shared. 

Some  Bengalis  cynically  wish  for  famine, 
despairing  of  other  goads  to  turn  tbe  major- 
ity of  East  Pakistan's  76  million  Into  active 
opponents  of  tbe  West  Pakistan  army  that 
rules  here  In  what  one  foreigner  descrlt>es  as 
"an  out-and-out  colonial  administration." 

BTAXVIMa    caowoB 

Naturally  enough,  those  who  look  forward 
to  a  food  crisis  are  wecUthy  enough  so  that 
they  will  not  go  hungry  themselves.  New 
hundreds  of  thousands  might  die.  they  know, 
but  If  starving  crowds  attacked  army  camps 
tbe  military  might  be  forced  to  withdraw  to 
West  Pakistan.  This,  after  all,  is  a  land  where, 
close  to  600,000  people  died  in  a  cyclone  last 
November  and  tbe  middle  class  paid  little 
attenUon.  It  Is  also  a  land  where  600,000 
people  are  bom  every  87  days. 

In  normal  times  East  Pakisan  has  a  food 
deficit:  There  is  always  some  malnutrition 
here  and  whether  men  want  it  or  not,  starva- 
tion this  fall  is  very  possible. 

In  1B43,  hundreds  of  thousands  died  of 
hunger  in  East  Pakistan,  not  because  there 
was  no  food,  but  because  tbe  government 
distribution  system  broke  down.  "There  Is 
now  less  food  on  hand  than  in  1043  and  dis- 
tribution bas  been  more  badly  disrupted," 
one  well-informed  source  said. 

SMALL  uci  caop 

At  best,  MaJ.  Gen.  Rao  Farman  All  Khan 
says,  the  rice  crop  will  be  about  2  million 
tons  short  of  normal  this  year.  Normal  crops 
have  to  be  augmented  by  roughly  1 .5  million 
tons  of  Imported  food  grain,  so  this  year's 
demand  for  Imports  will  be  close  to  3.5  mil- 
lion tons. 

However,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
foodgrains  used  to  be  moved  by  the  Cbitta- 
gong-Dacca  railroad  and  tbat  bas  been  cut 
for  three  months  as  a  result  of  sabotage  by 
the  Muktl  Paul  (liberation  army)  wblcb. 
with  help  from  India,  Is  fighting  a  low-level 
guerrilla  war  against  the  army. 

Even  if  the  military  Is  able  to  move  ade- 
quate supplies  of  foodgrains  Into  tbe  interior 
from  the  ports  of  Chlttagong  and  Kbulna. 
people  may  have  no  money  to  buy  them. 

Lees  than  40  per  cent  of  the  work  force 
has  returned  for  fear  of  being  killed  by  tbe 
army  or  liberation  army — or  because  their 
Jobs  no  longer  exist.  Almost  all  rural  works 
projects  which  provided  tbe  landlees  peas- 
ants with  employment  between  planting  and 
barveet  seasons  have  stopped. 

sum    KZCHAIfCX 

In  addition,  millions  of  rupees  went  to 
India  wltb  tbe  almost  7  million  refugees  who 
have  fled  across  tbe  border.  Peasants  were 
further  impoverished  when  tbe  government. 
In  an  attempt  to  punish  rebel  elements  and 
preserve  tbe  value  of  tbe  rupee,  declared  a 
three-day  period  In  wblcb  all  100  and  600 
rupee  notes  had  to  be  exchanged  at  banks 
for  smaller  biUs. 

Many  rural   people  were  afraid  to  visit 


banks  to  turn  In  this  large  bills  and  now 
hold  their  savings  in  wortblees  paper. 

Pakistan's  nutjor  export  crop  Is  no  better 
off  than  rice.  In  June,  Jute  mills  were  oper- 
ating at  30  per  cent  normal  capacity.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  at  least  1.6  million  bales 
below  normal  and  tbat  means  East  Paki- 
stan's Jute  farmers  will  earn  about  $300,000 
less. 

In  the  endgame  with  disaster  always  being 
played  here,  it  Is  no  help  for  tbe  future  tbat 
Jute  is  a  dying  product  in  the  world  market. 
Synthetics  are  replacing  Jute  as  packing  and 
bagging  materials. 

One  jute  manufacturer  hesitates  to  put 
tbe  future  of  Jute  as  a  valuable  crop  beyond 
30  years.  "What  crop  can  tbe  people  grow 
then,  instead  of  Jute?"  be  was  asked. 

"By  then  tberell  be  enough  of  them  so 
they'll  need  all  the  land  for  rice  to  try  to 
feed  themselves." 

POPULATION  DOUBLXNO 

East  PaklsUn*s  population  will  double  In 
23  years  to  160  million  people  living  In  a 
land  tbe  slse  of  North  Carolina.  If  maximum 
birth  control  targets  are  met,  It  will  double 
in  27  years,  but  birth  control  here  is  a  Joke. 

East  Pakistan's  civil  war  that  began 
March  36  Is  being  fought  against  this  back- 
drop of  economic  disaster,  but  both  sides  are 
still  confident  that  all  problems  can  be  over- 
come If  only  their  opponents  would  give  up — 
or  be  killed.  They  all  seem  to  be  wrong. 

"We  got  where  we  are  thanks  to  maximum 
stupidity  on  all  sides,"  one  well-informed 
source  says.  It  seems  unlikely  to  him  and 
many  others  tbat  even  maximum  intelli- 
gence can  rescue  East  Pakistan  from  years  of 
agony. 

For  tbe  Bengali  nationalists  who  won  last 
December's  election  (the  first  In  Pakistan's 
33  years  of  independence) ,  tbe  solution 
seems  simple.  If  tbe  West  Pakistan  army 
withdraws  they  wlU  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Bangla  Deah  (Bengal  nation)  and  all 
will  be  weU. 

Even  If  tbe  army  did  go  back  to  West 
Pakistan  where  almost  all  its  officers  and 
men  come  from,  there  would  be  little  for 
tbe  political  heirs  to  Inherit.  The  Bengali 
nationalists'  election  victory  and  subsequent 
suppression  bas  torn  apart  tbe  patchwork 
structure  tbat  was  East  Pakistan. 

Whichever  way  tbe  wheel  turns,  a  new 
bloodbath  seems  likely. 

If  East  Pakistan  were  tiimed  over  to  the 
Bengalis  now,  they  would  have  to  try  to  rule 
with  much  of  their  local  leadership  dead  at 
army  bands  in  recent  months  and  with  thou- 
sands of  Bengalis  eager  to  settle  scores  wltb 
the  army  collaborators  now  riding  high. 

"There  was  a  chance  that  tbe  Bengalis 
could  control  things  here  if  (President)  Ya- 
hya  Khan  had  let  them  in  March,"  one  for- 
eign observer  says.  "That  chance  is  gone." 
Tbe  Bengalis'  first  targets  would  be  the 
roughly  1.6  million  non-Bengali  Muslims 
generally  called  Blharis,  who  have  largely 
helped  tbe  army  lmi>ose  its  reign  of  terror. 

■THAaTB  AND  BXNCALS 

Blharis  were  being  killed  by  Bengalis  in 
many  towns  before  tbe  army  moved  out  from 
its  cantonments  in  April  and  turned  tbe  tide 
against  the  Bengalis. 

In  this  complicated  society,  not  only  racial 
and  religious  differences  lead  to  killing.  In 
addition  to  the  Bibarts  there  are  some  ex- 
tremely orthodox  Bengali  Muslims  who  sup- 
port tbe  army  out  of  conviction  tbat  their 
religion  will  suffer  if  Bast  Pakistan  should 
become  Independent  and  thereby  open  nor- 
mal commercial  and  diplomatic  relations 
wltb  the  Muslims'  archenemy — India. 

There  are  also  social  groups  (d(ds)  within 
tbe  Bengali  community  which  often  have 
little  love  for  one  another  and  there  is  tbe 
overriding  pressure  of  an  exceselve  popula- 
tion living  off  Bast  Pakistan's  one  resource 
lUland. 
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"If  you  dig  to  the  bottom  of  every  quarrel 
here,"  one  man  remarks,  "you'll  find  a  piece 
of  land." 

BEBKL   SABOTAGK 

The  liberation  army  guerrillas  have  cut 
several  roads,  assassinated  dozens  of  c<dIabo- 
rators  and  are  able  to  explode  an  average  of 
two  small  bombs  nightly  In  Dacca.  Their 
greatest  recent  coups  have  been  backsawlng 
down  a  blgh-tenslon  pylon  that  knocked  out 
Dacca's  electric  power  for  several  hours  and 
blowing  down  another  pylon  that  blacked 
out  tbe  town  of  ComUla.  But  the  guerrillas 
are  far  from  being  able  to  challenge  the  army 
directly  and  sabotage  will  be  a  long  route  to 
rpnirtng  the  army's  position  here  untenable. 

While  the  Bengalis  see  a  military  with- 
drawal as  the  answer,  the  army  believes  it  can 
control  East  Pakistan  If  India  stops  aiding 
the  guerrillas. 

Many  army  ofllcers,  In  Allce-ln-Wonder- 
land  fashion,  say  they  believe  tbat  all  armed 
opposition  here  comes  from  Indian  infiltra- 
tors. 

Officers  talk  of  tbelr  good  relations  with 
the  Bengalis  as  they  walk  down  streets  and 
Bengalis  cross  to  the  other  side  to  avoid 
them. 

Most  speak  optimistically  of  being  able  to 
return  to  West  Pakistan  In  a  few  months. 
(Ibe  Pakistan  government  says  the  situ- 
ation here  is  already  normal.) 
INDIA'S  aouc 
If  tbe  Army  is  not  going  to  quit  short  of 
economic  disaster  here,  or  In  West  Pakistan 
which  is  selling  only  35  per  cent  of  its  normal 
volume  of  retail  products  In  East  Pakistan, 
neither  is  tbe  liberation  army  being  pressed 
very  bard. 

India  borders  East  Pakistan  on  three  sides 
and  happily  gives  sanctuary  to  tbe  guerril- 
las— plus  guns  and  training. 

The  three  divisions  here,  roughly  60,000 
West  Pakistani  soldiers,  are  spread  very  thin. 
They  g^uard  only  one  out  of  every  four  or  five 
bridges  and  c\il  verts. 

They  don't  operate  off  tbe  main  roads  with 
rare  exceptions  and  they  never  operate  at 
night. 

But,  If  tbe  guerrillas  can't  win,  the  army 
can't  succeed  In  subduing  tbe  people  of  East 
Pakistan  and  India — as  all  evidence  indi- 
cates— will  not  Invade,  what's  going  to  bap- 
pen? 

"Everyone's  in  a  comer  here,"  one  Bengali 
ranarked.  "There  is  no  Justice,  no  law,  noth- 
ing but  guns."  Tbe  peasant  is  caught  between 
the  guns  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  will 
gradually  be  forced  to  choose  sides. 

There  Is  a  street  of  burned  out  bouses  In 
Dacca  which  bas  been  renamed  Tlkka  Khan 
street  in  honor  of  the  mUitary  governor  of 
East  Pakistan  who  carried  out  the  military 
occupation  of  this  land.  It  seems  likely  tbat 
the  street  will  be  renamed  again. 

U.N.  OBSEKvxa  Body  Acbeed  To  bt  Tahta 
(By  NevUle  MaxweU) 

Islamabad,  Wxst  Pakistan. — President 
Tahya  Khan  is  prepared  to  have  "an  Inter- 
national body  of  United  Nations'  observers  In 
East  PaJclstan  to  supervise  the  return  of  tbe 
refugees"  from  India. 

He  said  during  a  two-hour  interview  that 
tbe  observers'  task  would  be  first  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  it  was  safe  for  tbe  refugees 
to  return  to  East  Pakistan,  and  then  to  visit 
the  refugee  camps  in  India  and  assure  tbe 
refugees  tbat  it  was  safe  to  go  back. 

Yahya  said  tbe  V2i.  observers  would  also 
have  to  watch  over  and  assist  in  the  retiurn 
of  tbe  refugees  to  tbelr  villages,  making  sure 
that  they  suffered  no  penalties  or  harass- 
ment. 

First,  however,  Indians  "would  have  to 
stop  the  shelling  and  mortaring"  which  Paki- 
stan claims  now  occurs  in  many  t>order  areas. 
He  said  that  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  "must 
assist  me  In  getting  the  refugees  back." 


Tahya  said  he  had  welcomed  the  several 
offers  of  mediation  between  PaklsUn  and  In- 
dia recently  made  by  third  governments. 
One  of  these,  he  disclosed,  bad  proposed  10 
days  ago  tbat  be  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  meet  to 
discuss  exclusively  the  refugee  problem:  "I 
agreed."  he  said;  "The  lady  said  no." 

Yahya  asserted  that  24  camps  for  tbe 
training  of  Bengali  guerrillas  bad  been  es- 
tablished on  the  Indian  side  of  the  border — 
"We  Imow  all  of  them.  I  can  name  them  for 
you."  Tbe  involvement  of  India  was  qxUte 
open,  he  claimed,  and  Indian  arms  and  am- 
munition were  being  captured. 

He  said  that  any  attempt  by  India  to  seize 
an  area  of  East  Pakistan  as  a  rebel  base  area 
would  prompt  him  to  "declare  a  general 
war — and  let  tbe  world  take  note  of  It." 

Tbe  president  went  on,  "Palcistan  would 
not  be  alone,"  presumably  a  reference  to  sup- 
port from  China. 

Yahya  said  tbat  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman, 
tbe  East  Pakistani  leader,  would  be  tried 
"very  soon,"  and  that  his  defense  lawyer 
would  be  a  Pakistani,  not  a  foreigner.  The 
trial  would  be  in  a  military  court,  it  would 
be  in  camera,  and  the  charges  cotild  bring 
the  death  penalty. 


INCOME  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  recently  passed  leglslati<m 
which  could  mark  an  historic  turning 
point  in  Federal  policy  toward  older 
Americans.  HH.  1  recognizes  the  need 
to  establish  a  minimum  income  above 
the  poverty  level  for  retired  citizens. 
Many  Senators  have  worked  in  recent 
years  for  improvements  in  Uie  quality 
of  life  for  senior  Americans,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  i^iecial  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  applaud  this  section  of 
the  bill,  which  would  provide  a  Federal 
guaranteed  minimum  income  to  replace 
welfare  for  the  elderly.  I  look  forward  to 
early  Senate  action  on  this  provision. 

I  point  out  that  in  March  and  April  of 
this  year,  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  introduced 
older  Americans  minimum  income  legis- 
lation which  I  cosponsored.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  intro- 
duced Senate  bills  1645  and  1384,  respec- 
tively, with  bipartisan  support,  to  abolish 
old-age  assistsoice  through  welfare,  and 
to  implement  through  social  security  the 
principle  that  no  retired  member  of  this 
affluent  society  should  have  to  live  in 
poverty.  S.  1645  and  S.  1384  contain  im- 
portant provisions  which  should  be 
adopted,  to  broaden  and  improve  the 
elderly  minimum  income  provisions  of 
H.R.  1. 

I  believe  that  the  Nation  is  coming  to 
recognize  the  horror  of  poverty  in  a 
wealthy  country.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  family  assistance  plan  to  provide 
an  income  floor  for  a  majority  of  persons 
now  below  the  poverty  level. 

There  are  serious  problems  in  de\'el- 
oplng  this  legislation,  but  the  principle  Is 
critically  important. 

But  most  assuredly,  older  Americans, 
who  have  contributed  a  lifetime  of  work 
to  this  society,  who  have  endured  the  de- 
pression and  World  War  II.  most  of 
whom  contributed  to  social  security  for 
years  in  anticipation  of  a  dignified  re- 
tirement, should  not  be  humiliated  in 
their  latter  years  by  lack  of  a  minimum 


adequate  income.  It  is  clear  that  infla- 
tion, rising  property  taxes,  and  increas- 
ing medical  costs  can  deprive  millions  of 
of  senior  Americans  of  a  decent  retire- 
ment life,  if  there  is  no  compensating 
income  protection. 

^^proximately  30  percent  of  older 
Americans  Uve  below  the  poverty  line, 
almost  6  million  Americans.  Senator 
Church  points  out  that  nearly  3  million 
eligible  individuals  do  not  apply  for  old 
age  assistance,  because  of  the  demeaning 
features  of  the  existing  system.  In  Min- 
nesota, the  average  monthly  social  secu- 
rity payment  to  retired  workers  was  only 
$114  monthly  or  $1,368  annually,  and  we 
know  that  less  than  20  percent  of  all 
social  security  recipients  have  any  out- 
side income.  The  poverty  level  for  older 
persons  is  figured  at  around  $1,800  for 
individuals  and  $2,400  for  a  couple,  yet 
only  20  percent  of  Minnesotans  over  65 
sought  welfare  relief  under  old  age 
assistance.  The  system  is  obviously  not 
meeting  the  need. 

Senate  bills  1645  and  1384  would  pro- 
vide annual  income  floors  for  older 
Americans — $1,800  for  retired  individ- 
uals and  $2,400  for  retired  couples.  This 
legislation  would  provide  supplementary 
social  security  payments  for  all  older 
citizens  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
would  take  more  than  2  million  older 
Americans  off  welfare  rolls. 

The  legislation  tilso  provides  revenue 
sharing  in  the  best  sense.  It  would  free 
nearly  $700  million  of  State  and  local 
revenue  now  used  for  welfare  payments 
in  old-age  assistance.  These  costs  would 
be  met  out  of  Federal  general  revenues. 
At  the  same  time,  administration  would 
be  simplified.  Older  citizens  with  low 
incomes  would  be  provided  an  efBcient. 
single-step  service  through  the  700  local 
social  security  offices.  Tlie  inconvenience 
and  unfortunate  connotations  associated 
with  additional  applications  to  welfare 
offices  would  be  ended. 

Senator  Church's  bill  contains  addi- 
tional assistance  for  low-income  seniors. 
It  provides  an  increase  of  the  minimum 
benefit  to  $120  for  beneficiaries  with  sub- 
stantial service. 

The  Church  bill  also  provides  a  general 
benefit  increase,  but  with  a  new  provision 
which  gives  a  greater  percentage  increase 
to  boieficiaries  with  low  incomes.  The 
usual  across-the-board  percentage  in- 
creases provide  less  for  those  with  lower 
benefits  who  need  the  most.  The  Church 
plan  would  weigh  the  increases  to  bring 
needed  relief  to  those  with  lower  in- 
comes. Under  S.  1645.  or  a  20-percent 
increase;  individuals  receiving  $185 
monUily  would  be  raised  to  $210,  or  14 
percent. 

I  also  urge  favorable  Senate  action  on 
my  own  social  security  amendmmts  at 
this  session,  in  the  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  retirement  life.  In  S.  1268  I 
have  proposed  that  social  security  bene- 
fits be  based  on  a  recipient's  10  highest 
eai'ning  years,  in  order  to  protect  retire- 
ment earnings  from  reductions  caused 
by  years  of  unemployment  or  recession. 
For  example,  workers  have  no  control 
over  loss  of  income  or  layoffs  due  to  the 
present  recession,  but  it  costs  them 
retirement  income. 
I  have  also  proposed,  in  Senate  bill 
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1260,  that  the  retirement  test  income  be 
raised  to  $2,400  annually.  Tbis  would 
proTide  further  Incane  security  hy  allow- 
ing those  bcnefldariee  who  wished  to 
work  to  earn  50  percent  more  anntially 
imder  the  regulatitms.  before  loeins  any 
social  seciulty  benefits. 

The  92d  Ooogress  has  the  opportunity 
to  end  poverty  among  older  Americans. 
The  United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  industrialized  Western  nations  in 
recent  years  In  efforts  to  assist  the 
elderly.  Dorins  the  last  decade.  Sweden. 
West  Germany,  and  Ftanoe  have  out- 
stripped us  in  averace  amounts  spent 
per  capita  in  suivwrt  for  the  elderly.  In 
additioD,  these  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries haye  apcnt  significantly  larger  per- 
centages a<  gross  national  inx>duet  to  aid 
older  dtiaens.  in  some  cases  doubling  our 
effort.  We  cannot  be  content  knowing 
that  some  6  million  older  Americans  live 
in  poverty.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  the  pending  minimum  in- 
come legislation  for  older  Americans. 


DRUG  ABUSE  AMONG  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  SCUWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
diV  I  was  privileged  to  present  a  state- 
ment oa  drug  abuse  among  our  service- 
men to  the  Stdscommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  The  aUe  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CuHSToir) .  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  veterans  legislation  efforts. 

In  my  statement,  I  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  my  views  and  feelings  about  our 
drug  abuse  problems  and  some  of  our 
legislative  proposals  to  correct  than.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas,  as  follows: 

arATnCZHT  OP  SSNATOS  RiCBAaS  S.  SCHWKULBI 

It  Is  s  prlTllege  to  present  before  to<l*y'8 
heftnng  of  tbe  Health  and  Hospitals  Sub- 
UMnmlttee  of  tbe  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee my  Tlews  on  tbe  crucial  subject  of  re- 
babUltatlon  and  treatment  of  servloemen 
afflicted  wltb  drug  addiction.  I  was  pvlrl- 
leged  to  serve  In  tbe  last  Congress  on  tbe 
Veterans'  ASalrs  Subcommittee  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  under 
tbe  outstanding  leadersblp  of  tbe  Cbalrman 
of  tbls  subcommittee  (Mr.  Cranston),  and 
am  pleased  be  is  continuing  bis  same  In- 
novative and  Imaginative  approacb  on  tbe 
new  full  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  In  ad- 
dltkm.  I  am  bonored  to  serve  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  (Mr.  Hughes), 
who  has  provided  Important  leadership  In 
the  entire  fl^d  of  narcotics  and  alcoholism 
rebabUltatlon. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  my  own  blU 
8.  1174.  the  "VtiUmm  Drug  Behabllltation 
Act  of  1971**  to  amend  the  veterans'  benefits 
eUglbUtty  requirements  to  permit  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  at  veterans 
medical  faculties  for  servicemen  discharged 
under  conditions  less  than  honocahle  for 
reasons  of  drug  abuse.  My  bill  simply  amend- 
ed the  section  of  the  UJB.  Code  that  required 
an  honorable  dlaehaige  tat  veterans  benefits 
eilgibiUty  and  watvad  this  requirement  for 
drug  aboae  mxMcal  and  rehablUtation  treat- 
ment where  tha  reason  for  tha  leas  than  hon- 
orable dleebazg*  was  drug  abuse. 

The  btU  under  consideration.  8.  3108,  in- 
troduced by  Banator  Cranston.  Is  a  c<»npre- 
benalTa  wieraas  drag  and  alcohol  rehabUl- 
Utlon  and  treatment  measure,  which  m- 


dudea  the  principle  of  VA  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment for  all  veterans,  and  I  heartily  an- 
doiae  the  bill,  and  am  privileged  to  be  a 
co^mnsor  of  It. 

At  this  point,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
my  co-q>onaorahlp  and  strong  support  of 
Senator  Cranston's  amendment  number  352 
to  bis  bill,  to  provide  for  "absolute  medical 
confidentiality"  for  inf(»matlon  divulged  by 
any  veteran  in  a  medical  eonCerenoe  during 
tlie  treatment  and  rehabilitation  process, 
unless  tbe  veteran  Is  a  danger  to  himself 
and  others. 

In  my  view,  medical  confidentiality  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  drug  rehablUtation  pro- 
grams «.nrif>ng  servicemen,  whether  in  or  out 
of  active  duty  service.  Whatever  tbe  reasons 
for  the  shocking  Increases  of  drug  use,  abuse, 
and  addiction  among  servicemen,  tbe  fact 
remains  that  we  have  today  a  most  serious 
problem  verging  on  crisis  proportions.  Testi- 
mony before  our  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics 
aubcommlttee  indicates  that  one  factor  in- 
volved In  drug  use  *m«Tig  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, where  tbe  problem  is  tbe  most  severe. 
Is  the  cheap  cost  and  easy  availability  of 
heroin  and  other  addictive  drugs.  However, 
back  in  the  United  States,  heroin  Is  neither 
readily  available  or  cheap,  and  returning 
veterans  to  maintain  their  habit  must  In- 
evitably fall  prey  to  tbe  vlctoiis  pushers  in 
our  society  who  have  wrecked  so  many  Uvea. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  single  servloeman  from 
being  pushed  into  a  life  of  crime  and  drug 
addiction,  we  must  take  every  possible  step 
to  encourage  them  to  identify  themselves 
now  and  seek  treatment,  so  tliat  they  can  be 
law-abiding  and  productive  members  of 
society. 

Therefore,  I  feel  we  must  remove  every 
form  of  threat  of  criminal,  and  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  Jurisdiction,  which 
could  hinder  rehablUtation  treatment.  If  a 
serviceman  or  veteran  la  at  aU  concerned  that 
information  be  reveals  In  his  medical  con- 
ferences could  be  turned  sgalnst  him  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  this  could  be  a  serious 
deterrent  to  his  seeking  help  in  the  first 
place.  We  cannot  aJTord  to  have  a  single 
servloeman  go  Into  civilian  society  as  a  drug 
addict  because  of  this  fear. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Cranston  that  our 
miUtary  drug  programs  must  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect:  we  must  Insiire  that  all 
servicemen  know  that  they  wUl  be  protected 
from  criminal  celf -Incrimination  during  each 
and  every  phase  of  their  drug  rebabUltatlon 
program.  To  allow  any  less,  is  to  signal  lees 
than  a  fvUl-scale  commitment  to  end  drug 
dependency  among  our  servicemen  and  our 
veterans. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  form  of 
amnesty  is  granted  only  to  information  dis- 
closed in  the  course  of  medical  treatment 
and  counaeUlng.  A  serviceman  will  stlU  be 
liable  for  criminal  action  for  any  Ulegal  acts 
which  are  discovered  through  other  routine 
souroea  Tbe  point  of  amnesty  in  tbe  drug 
program  is,  however,  that  no  information 
revealed  through  the  drug  program  wiU  be 
held  against  tbe  Individual.  This  Is  the  only 
way  to  obtain  fuU  participation  by  aU  serv- 
icemen using  drugs,  and  to  help  prevent  the 
discbarge  of  drug  addicts  Into  clvUlan  life. 

Drug  addiction  in  aociety  U  a  dangerous 
cancer.  It  leads  to  the  breakup  of  famUies, 
It  leads  to  violent  street  crime  by  addicts  who 
need  immediate  cosh  to  supply  thalr  habit, 
and  It  leads  to  weakness  In  our  r>At*""#' 
character  and  moral  fiber.  We  cannot  afford 
to  allow  this  problem  to  grow  more  serious, 
but  must  make  the  Investment  now  In 
money,  manpower,  and  programs,  at  tbe  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  level,  to  sucoeeafuUy 
combat  It  and  to  develop  comprehensive 
rebabUltatlon  programs. 

President  NUon  deserves  considerable 
credit  for  putting  tbe  resources  and  prestige 
of  the  Federal  government  behind  this  drug 
rebabUltatlon  priority.  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  a  ntunber  of  important  Administra- 
tion proposals  in  this  area,  such  as  the  pro- 


posal to  create  a  Special  Action  Offloe  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  In  the  Executive 
Office,  and  the  blU  to  amend  the  Narcotics 
Addict  BehablUtotlon  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorlae  programs  to  "control"  addiction,  such 
as  the  methadone  maintenance  program. 

In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  I  also 
am  endorsing  the  comprehensive  bin  offered 
by  Senator  Hughes,  the  "Federal  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  RebabUltatlon  Act  of  IS71,"  which  pro- 
Tides  Important  programs  for  State  assist- 
ance, creates  model  drug  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  research  programs,  encourages 
community  oriented  services  and  programs, 
and  requires  the  UJ8.  ClvU  Service  Conunls- 
slon  to  develop  a  federal  clvlUim  employee 
drug  program.  In  addition,  the  bUl  creates 
two  additional  governmental  bodies  to  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  and  expertise  in  this 
field:  a  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  a  Na* 
tlonal  Advisory  CouncU  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Drug  Prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  endorsing  and  co- 
sponsoring  these  various  bills  and  programs 
because  of  my  firm  conviction  that  no  one 
plan,  target,  mode  of  action,  or  suggestion 
wlU  suffice  to  provide  the  comprehensive, 
broad  effort  that  Is  necessary  to  combat  drug 
abuse.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  must 
unite  in  a  bi-partisan  effort  throughout  the 
country  to  produce  tbe  most  efficient,  effec- 
tive, and  infiuential  program.  No  level  of 
society,  no  group,  no  community  must  be 
left  out.  In  both  mUltary  and  civilian  sec- 
tors, we  have  an  enonnous  job  to  do  right 
now.  and  I  commend  the  members  of  this 
oonunittee,  members  of  Congress,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  and  the  Presi- 
dent for  Joining  together  for  this  Important 
task. 


"THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IDEA"  ¥0^ 
PARTNERSHIP  OP  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  ITS  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  univer- 
sities uid  other  institutions  of  learning 
are  engaged  in  a  very  challenging  effort 
to  seek  new  directions,  through  a  process 
of  questioning  the  assumptions  that  have 
guided  them  xmtil  recently. 

This  can  be  a  painful  and  difficult  un- 
dertaking, but  a  necessary  one  if  such  in- 
stitutions are  to  renew  their  capacity  to 
function  in  the  pubUc  interest  by  serving 
the  long-range  needs  of  our  society. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  a  call  for  uni- 
versities to  cooperate  with  their  commu- 
nities, given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bonner,  the 
new  President  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  his  commencement  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  Keene 
State  College  in  Keene.  NJI.,  on  May  23, 
1971.  His  recommendations  for  new  pro- 
grams whereby  students  may  serve  the 
community  while  advancing  their  studies 
deserve  wide  consideration.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows : 

CoMMXircnaarr   Aooaxsa,   Kkenx  Statb 
Cousn,  Mat  38,  1971 

President  Redfem,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  distinguished .  guests,  parents, 
friends,  and,  above  aU,  membera  of  the  Class 
of  1»71 : 

What  a  futuristic  ring  that  has— the  Class 
of  1971 — for  those  of  \is  who  graduated  in 
1941  or  1931  or  19011  And  yet  then  la  some- 
thing reassuring  and  tamilar  about  It.  For 
more  than  five  hundred  years  the  scholars  of 
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the  Western  World  have  combined  high  pur- 
pose and  seriousness  with  ceremonial  color 
and  a  sense  of  Joyousness  In  marking  slgnU- 
Icant  milestones  in  their  academic  commu- 
nities. The  commencement  of  each  new  class 
of  scholar-citizens,  like  the  one  before  us,  has 
always  been  an  occasion  for  both  rejoicing 
and  critical  reexamination  of  the  purposes 
and  direction  of   an   academic  community. 

We  meet  this  afternoon  in  a  time  of  trou- 
bles for  thU  College,  this  University,  and  for 
higher  education  In  the  state  and  nation. 
After  the  waves  of  disruption  and  violence, 
the  kllUngs  and  the  cloeings,  of  last  spring  we 
have  lived  through  a  year  cf  dwindling  public 
confidence  and  tr\ifit  in  higher  education. 
On  every  hand  this  spring  one  senses  and 
feels  the  mood  of  crisis  and  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  Scarcely  a  coUege  or  a  uni- 
versity in  the  country  has  not  felt  the  finan- 
cial pinch  of  reduced  appropriations  or  the 
decline  of  public  and  alximnl  support.  In  the 
long  history  of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
public  faith  in  higher  education  has  flickered 
so  low  as  it  is  now. 

The  public's  indictment  of  its  coUeges  and 
universities  is  well  known.  They  are  sanc- 
tuaries for  rebelUous  rowdies  whose  life  style 
Infects  their  own  sons  and  daughters;  they 
protect  faculty  members  who  do  not  teach  or 
whose  Ideas  Insult  those  who  pay  their  sal- 
aries; they  are  led  by  administrators  who  are 
at  best  amiable  and  ineffective,  at  worst  who 
connive  with  campus  rebeU.  Not  only  does 
the  public  not  understand,  It  does  not  trust 
what  Is  happening  in  our  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities. They  have  lost  their  ancient  faith 
in  higher  education. 

Now,  how  did  this  happen  and  why? 
Violence.  I  beUeve,  is  the  key.  So  long  as 
campus  protest  was  restrained  and  peaceful 
the  pubUc  was  uncomfortable  but  forbear- 
ing. Some  recognized  the  Justice  behind  the 
students'  concern  over  racial  Justice,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  or  educational  reform  on  tha 
campus.  But  discomfort  turned  swiftly  to 
anger  at  the  senseless  violence  and  disrup- 
tions caused  by  a  few  but  defended  by 
many.  To  some,  colleges  and  universities  now 
seem  adrift  without  direction  or  con^Mtss  and 
need  to  be  controlled  by  those  outside  who 
can  restore  order  and  purpose  to  the 
campus. 

This  erosion  of  confidence  In  our  coUeges 
and  universities  must  stop.  We  must  do  a 
far  better  Job  of  explaining  the  real  strengths 
of  ovir  universities  and  the  vital  contribu- 
tion they  make  to  the  mainstream  of  public 
life  In  every  part  of  the  nation.  We  mvist  en- 
list the  support  of  all  friends  of  higher  edu- 
cation m  restoring  faith  In  our  educational 
institutions.  Beyond  this,  we  must  make  it 
clear  that  disruptions  and  violence  wUl  not 
be  tolerated  on  the  campus,  that  they  are 
as  alien  to  academic  traditions  as  they  are  to 
civil  processes.  In  some  remarks  earUer  in 
the  week  I  proposed  a  new  social  contract  on 
the  campus  in  which  students  and  facvUty 
members  would  practice  restraint,  self-dls- 
clpUne,  and  conunon  sense  In  exchange  for  a 
significant  voice  In  decision-making  and  the 
continued  protection  of  the  freedoms  to 
teach  and  to  learn. 

Above  all,  we  on  the  campus  mvist  remem- 
ber that  institutions  exist  to  serve  others  and 
not  our  own  needs  alone.  As  a  land-grant 
luiiveiaity,  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  a  long  history  of  efforts  to  Improve 
the  Uvea  of  the  people  of  this  state.  Scores  of 
programs  at  Keene  and  throughout  tbe  Uni- 
versity System  are  aimed  at  furthering  the 
economic  and  cultural  development  of  the 
state,  conserving  land  and  water  resources, 
and  sharing  useful  knowledge  with  the  peo- 
ple, businesses,  and  governments  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  providing  direct  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  thousands  of  tha 
state's  citiaens. 

I  should  like  to  propose  today  that,  build- 
ing on  that  historical  base  of  cooperation 


and  imderstanding,  the  state  and  the  Uni- 
versity face  forward  in  a  new  partn««hlp  to 
buUd  an  even  stronger  University  and  a  bet- 
ter state  In  which  to  live.  Just  as  Wisconsin 
blazed  the  way  nearly  a  century  ago  with  the 
"Wisconsin  Idea"  of  university  service  to  a 
government  and  people  coping  with  10th 
century  problems,  I  suggest  "The  New  Hamp- 
hire  Idea"  for  a  university-people  ptu^ner- 
shlp  in  facing  20th  centtiry  problems.  As  I 
envision  it.  the  plan  might  Include  such 
features  as  these: 

1.  A  life-long  system  of  higher  education 
available  throughout  the  state.  One  of  tbe 
major  new  directions  for  higher  education 
in  the  1970's  wUl  be  a  new  stress  on  the 
variety  and  length  of  educational  experiences 
avaUable  to  aU  students  of  aU  ages.  Much 
more  than  in  the  past,  higher  education  in 
a  complex  society  wiU  include  opportunities 
for  advanced  technical  education.  Informal 
types  of  education,  and  instruction  In  com- 
munity leadership.  A  great  variety  of  credit 
and  non-credit,  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate, day  and  evening  courses  will  extend  over 
periods  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year, 
two  years,  four  years,  or  even  longer.  The 
standards  for  traditional  programs  wUl  not 
be  lowered  but  a  new  kind  of  educational 
opportunity  at  the  university  level  wUl  be 
made  avaUable  to  every  citizen,  young  and 
old,  who  can  profit  from  it.  Credit  by  exami- 
nation. Including  the  awarding  of  degrees  for 
private  study  wlU  become  more  frequent.  Co- 
operative education,  alternating  periods  of 
work  and  study  (which  began,  InddentaUy, 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati)  wiU  become 
far  more  common.  Young  people  wUl  be  given 
more  options  to  defer  college  attendance  and 
to  take  time  out  from  coUege  to  get  service 
and  work  experience,  whUe  older  persons  wUl 
have  career  opportunities  avaUable  to  them 
through  part-time  or  regular  study  in  later 
years. 

As  the  Carnegie  ComnUsslon  on  Higher 
Education  reported  recently — and  I  subscribe 
to  this  fiUly  from  my  own  experience — "So- 
ciety wUl  gain  if  work  and  study  are  mixed 
throughout  a  Ufetlme,  thus  reducing  the 
sense  of  sharply  compartmentalized  roles  of 
Isolated  students  versus  workers  and  of  youth 
versus  Isolated  age.  The  sense  at  Isolation 
wUl  be  reduced  if  more  students  are  also 
workers  and  if  more  workers  can  also  be 
students;  U  tbe  ages  mixed  on  the  Job  and 
in  the  classroom  are  like  a  more  normaUy 
structured  type  of  community;  and  if  all 
members  of  the  community  value  both  study 
and  work  and  have  a  better  chance  to  under- 
stand the  flow  of  life  from  youth  to  age." 

Such  a  coordinated  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  spreading  opportunities  to  clusters 
of  population  aU  over  a  state  of  this  size 
could  make  New  Hampshire  first  in  the  na- 
tion in  educational  service  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  mix  of  programs  and  ages 
throughout  the  University. 

3.  A  much  strengtheJied  program  of  Uni- 
versity service  to  the  people  and  "businesses 
of  the  State.  To  students,  the  modem  uni- 
versity often  seems  like  a  medieval  cathe- 
dral— a  place  of  the  highest  Ideals  and  mo- 
tives surrounded  by  the  moat  abject  poverty 
and  deprived  humanity.  The  contrast  be- 
tween Ideals  and  practice,  between  tbe  uni- 
versity's lofty  commitments  to  truth  and 
Justice  versus  Its  indifference  to  Its  neigh- 
bors and  those  who  support  the  university, 
has  posed  a  confUct  for  some  cf  the  most 
sensitive  of  our  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  past  decade. 

I  know  that  the  record  of  this  CoUege  and 
this  University  has  been  better  than  most 
and  the  achievements  in  poUution  control, 
counsel  to  business,  aid  to  schools,  and  as- 
sistance to  govertunent  have  been  impressive. 
But  there  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done 
and  a  closer  partnership  between  the  State 
University  and  tbe  state  as  a  whole  cannot 
faU  to  benefit  both.  At  Cincinnati,  a  CoUege 
of  Community  Services  has  now   been  in- 


avigurated  to  coordinate  and  expand  the 
many  programs  with  which  the  University 
Is  Involved  in  the  community.  In  the  decade 
of  the  1970's  I  expect  to  see  New  Hampshire 
and  Its  University  linked  together  In  scores 
of  new  ways  so  that  UNH  can  fulflU  an  an- 
cient vision  of  the  land-grant  university  that 
it  be  not  only  a  "university  in  the  state"  but 
a  "university  of  the  state,"  uidifting  tha 
whole  state  and  beconUng  a  center  of  en- 
lightenment and  leadership  for  all  Ita 
citizens. 

3.  The  rehumanization  of  the  university 
environment.  Universities  have  become  too 
large,  often  too  Impersonal  and  organized 
along  bureaucratic  lines,  to  be  tbe  "com- 
munities of  scholars"  that  remain  the  Ideal 
of  many  faculty  members.  We  must  become 
far  more  imaginative  in  finding  ways  to  de- 
centralize the  structures  of  leanUng  in  a 
large  university.  One  of  the  Important  ap- 
peals of  New  Hampshire  to  me  is  that  It 
is  stlU  of  a  size  where  people  and  problems 
can  be  dealt  with  In  a  personal  way.  The 
central  underlying  problem  for  many  of  our 
large  universities  Is  how  to  deal  In  a  hu- 
mane and  responsive  way  with  the  thou- 
sands of  individual  human  beings  who  are 
part  <rf  the  university  system.  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  much  ot  the  student  pro- 
test of  the  1960'8  was  rooted  In  tbe  lack  of 
close  and  meaningful  relationships  between 
students  and  caring  adxUte  that  could  give 
dignity  and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  those 
who  have  left  adolescence  behind  but  are 
not  yet  adults.  Through  reform  of  under- 
graduates education,  through  bringing  more 
adults  directly  Into  formal  responslbUlty  for 
the  educational  process,  through  greater 
fiexlbUlty  in  the  formal  structure  of  classes 
and  grades,  and  through  moving  students 
away  from  tbe  hlgh-dei>aity  classrooms  and 
other  areas  of  the  central  campus  to  places 
where  they  can  be  dealt  with  more  often 
as  individuals,  I  believe  that  we  can  begin 
to  establish  more  of  the  iclnd  of  relation- 
ships that  are  needed. 

Though  the  problems  of  size  are  less  acute 
at  Keene  and  Plymouth  and  at  the  Merrlmac 
Valley  branch — and  even  Durham  by  com- 
parison with  most  state  university  campuses 
is  smaU — we  must  begin  to  plan  now  for 
a  university  for  the  21st  century.  Certainly 
we  know  now  what  tbe  impact  of  svidden 
growth  has  t>een  elsewhere  and  it  woiUd 
be  mindless  to  repeat  those  mistakes.  It  will 
be  a  real  challenge,  with  the  help  of  our 
state  and  local  leaders,  to  buUd  an  expanded 
university  system  providing  more  educa- 
tional oppyortunities  at  more  levtis  for  tha 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire  without  creating 
institutions  of  unmsjiageable  and  inhuman 
size. 

I  am  suggesting  nothing  less  here  today 
than  that  we  dare  the  Impossible  dream — 
a  university  and  a  state  working  closely  to- 
gether to  make  both  greater.  After  the  trials 
and  troubles,  the  anger  and  the  disruptions, 
of  recent  years.  I  am  proposing  that  New 
Hampshire  lead  the  way  to  national  reoon- 
clUation  and  understanding.  For  disorder  and 
aimless  militancy  on  the  campus  let  us  sub- 
stitute tough,  hard-headed  efforts  to  Unprove 
those  things  in  society  which  we  do  not  like; 
In  place  of  anger  at  the  universities  let  the 
public  support  efforts  at  responsible  change 
on  the  campuses.  Our  pubUc  coUeges  and 
universities  are  rooted  in  society  and  are  ac- 
countable to  it;  they  are  society's  instrument 
for  improving  Itself;  they  are  the  producers 
of  educated  manpower  and  the  principal 
guardian  of  man's  values  and  knowledg* 
about  hlm»elf.  A  wise  public  knows  that  It 
cannot  harm  Its  colleges  and  universities 
without  banning  ItseU.  As  I  said  In  Ports- 
mouth on  Tuesday — I  have  a  vision  of  cam- 
pus and  state  working  closely  together,  of 
parents  and  children  together  again  in  a 
common  cause,  of  faculty  and  students,  town 
and  gown,  morning  and  afternoon  news- 
papers— all   working  in  support  of  a  great 
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unlTamty  mnd  truly  helping  to  nukke  thla 
»  better  8tikte. 

The  unlvamty  I  foreeee  for  the  deoede  of 
the  70'8  and  beyond,  then,  win  foster  ft  new 
reverence  for  leemlxkg  In  •  humanized  set- 
ting, will  lee  learning  as  a  Ufe-long  enter- 
prlae  In  partnerahlp  with  the  community 
which  It  serves,  and  will  abhor  violence  even 
as  It  abhon  Indlfferenoe  to  student  needs. 

For  you  who  graduate  here  today,  if  you 
are  like  your  peers  around  the  country,  you 
have  sympathized  with  many  of  the  objec- 
tives of  protest  movements  in  recent  years 
but  have  condemned  their  methods.  You  un- 
derstand that  has  given  rise  to  the  frustra- 
tion and  rage  that  have  swept  some  campuses 
but  you  uikderatand.  too,  that  the  remedies 
used  have  largely  failed.  You  have  probably 
been  impatient  with  parents  and  others  who 
have  crltlclaed  what  is  happening  on  the 
campuses  but  you  know  also  that  the  campus 
la  not  a  privileged  sanctuary  immune  from 
outside  preaeuree  or  control.  You,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Class  of  1971.  have  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  begin  the  process  of  healing  and 
reconciliation.  The  goals  of  those  whom  you 
respect  on  this  campus  and  those  whom  you 
will  respect  when  you  leave  it  will  be  remark- 
ably similar:  to  build  a  better,  more  decent, 
more  Just  society,  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  individual  lives. 

You  can  be  the  bridge  between  the  be- 
wildered campus  of  the  late  60 's  and  the 
world  outside  whose  support  those  of  us  who 
remain  on  the  campus  will  need  in  the 
critical  years  ahead.  You  can  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  movement  to  reunite  our  youth 
with  the  other  generation  In  the  common 
cause  of  making  a  better  world. 

I  salute  you  on  your  achievements  at  this 
Collage  and  wish  you  Oodapeed — as  you  now 
"commence"  your  new  lives. 

Thomas  N.  Boknxx. 


SKYROCKETING  COSTS  OP 
MEDICAL  CARE 

IiCr.  SAZBE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  further  press 
accounts  of  the  problems  endemic  to  our 
health  sj'Btem  today.  The  three-part  se- 
ries which  has  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  offers  an  indepth  analysis  of 
our  ailing  health  industry — with  special 
emi^iasis  on  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
medical  care,  the  maldistribution  of  doc- 
tors, and  the  need  for  preTentive  medi- 
cine. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  brtng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

Trx  Fhbt  TD  Hsal  thk  Hbalth  Imuusist 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

TBX    ICAJOI   BIU.S 

Here  are  the  provisions  of  the  major  health 
care  reform  bills  cutrently  before  Congress: 

The  Nixon  administration  plan  would  n- 
qulre  private  health  Insurance  coverage  for 
all  wooers  and  their  famlllee  which  meet 
federal  minimum  standards.  In  addition,  low 
Income  famlUes  would  be  covered  by  a  fed- 
eral insurance  program  that  Is  not  as  com- 
plete ss  the  requlremente  for  private  cover- 
age. It  wotUd  encourage  prepaid  groiip  prac- 
tice as  a  way  to  reform  the  system. 

The  admlnlstraUon  estimates  that  the  em- 
ployw-employee  Insurance  would  cost  %l  bil- 
lion more  than  present  expenditures.  The 
famUy  program  for  the  poor  would  coet  ts 
blllloo.  with  about  $1.8  billion  saved  be- 
cause of  the  dlaeantlnuatlon  of  Medicaid. 

Ben.  Sdward  U.  Kennedy's  beiOth  seeurlty 
bill  would  estabUtt  a  govenunent-run  na- 
tloPal  health  Insoianee  program  that  would 
provide  Tlrtaally  complete  msdicel  caie  for 
aU  VJS.  rwMMtta.  tt  would  be  flaanoed  by 


taxes  on  employees,  and  employers  and  gen- 
eral revenues.  Money  would  go  first  to  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  and  the  plan  would 
emphaslie  strict  quality  controls. 

Kennedy  estimates  It  wlU  cost  967  bil- 
lion, the  administration  says  It  will  cost  $77 
billion.  Kennedy  says  most  of  the  money  Is 
already  being  spent  by  Americans  for  In* 
efficient  and  Ineffective  health  care. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  Medl- 
credlt  would  give  tax  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  health  lixsurance  and  the  federal 
government  would  buy  the  insurance  for  the 
poor.  Included  is  coverage  for  catastrophic 
Illness.  Its  cost  Is  estimated  at  $14.5  billion. 

Sen.  Russell  B.  Long's  catastrophic  health 
insurance  program  would  supplement  pri- 
vate coverage.  Benefits  would  begin  after  60 
days  hospitalization  or  2,000  in  doctors' 
bills.  It  would  be  paid  for  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  Its  cost  Is  eetlmated  at  $3JS 
billion. 

The  health  Insurance  Industry's  national 
health  care  bill  would  provide  federal  aid  for 
state  insurance  programs  for  the  poor  and 
high  risk  cases  and  set  federal  minimum 
standards  for  health  policies.  It  would  cost 
an  estimated  $2.4  billion. 

Lyle  Mattox,  a  Chicago  carpenter,  spent 
his  life  savings  paying  for  15  days  of  hospital 
care.  His  medical  expenses  forced  him  on  the 
welfare  rolls. 

James  Rieger,  who  works  In  a  clothing 
manufacturing  plant,  owed  a  Cleveland  hos- 
pital close  to  $20,000  after  his  wife  almost 
died  while  giving  birth.  His  health  insur- 
ance covered  only  $350  of  the  bill,  and  he 
had  to  declare  bankruptcy. 

Leonard  Kunken,  who  sdls  health  Insur- 
ance, found  his  company's  best  policy  paid 
no  more  than  $40,000  of  medical  expenses 
for  his  son  Ken,  who  broke  his  neck  and 
severed  his  spinal  cord  while  playing  foot- 
ball. Kunken  estimates  his  yearly  medical 
bill  wlU  be  about  $100,000. 

These  are  true  examples  Illustrating  one 
part  of  the  nation's  health  crisis — the  in- 
ability of  both  rich  and  poor  to  pay  for  their 
medical  care. 

More  than  a  dozen  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  In  attempts  to  solve  all 
or  part  of  the  health  problem.  But  no  more 
than  five  of  them  have  any  chance  of  gain- 
ing serious  consideration. 

The  bills  differ  widely  In  their  coet  and 
their  effect  on  American  medicine.  The 
American  Medical  Association's  Medlcredlt, 
for  example,  merely  sets  up  a  way  to  finance 
health  care  without  attempting  to  reform 
the  way  medicine  Is  practiced. 

The  cradle-to-grave  national  health  Insur- 
ance system  supported  by  organized  labor, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  radically  change 
medical  practice  in  the  country  by  empha- 
sizing prepaid  group  practice.  The  govern- 
ment would  pay  virtually  all  medical  bills. 

While  pushing  some  reforms — notably  en- 
couraging prepaid  plans  (called  health 
maintenance  organization) — the  admlnls- 
tratloa  bill  Is  mainly  aimed  at  making  It 
easier  for  Americans  to  pay  for  health  care. 

Plans  that  appear  most  likely  to  pass  pro- 
vide some  form  of  federal  financing  for 
"catastrophic"  Illness — ^the  extreme  sickness, 
like  Ken  Kunken 's,  that  no  private  Insur- 
ance policies  cover. 

Two  key  members  of  Congress — Sen.  Rus- 
seQ  B.  Long  (D-La.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunlttee,  and  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark.),  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  support  this  plan.  It  is 
also  part  of  the  AMA  and  the  administration 
bUls. 

But  paying  for  health  care  Is  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

The  health  crisis,  most  experts  agree,  in- 
cludes a  shortage  of  doctors  and  other  medi- 
cal peisonnti;  their  ooneentiatton  In  I  iislnw 
secttons  of  cities  and  the  suburbs;  their  ab- 
sence from  urban  slums  and  rural  areas;  no 
assurance  of  quality  medical  care;  a  higher 


rate  of  disease  and  death  In  the  U.8.  than 
other  Industrialized  western  countries;  a 
fragmented  non-system  of  health  care,  and 
q>lrallng  costs  that  have  increased  60  per 
cent  slnoe  1960  to  a  31  per  cent  rise  In  the 
cost-of-living  iixdex. 

Up  to  now,  federal  programs  have  Just 
added  to  the  inflationary  pressures  by  pour- 
ing more  money  into  medical  care  without 
attwnptlng  to  make  the  nation's  $70  bllllon- 
a-year  health  industry  more  efficient. 

Both  the  administration  bill  and  the 
cradle-to-grave  national  health  Insurance 
plan,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  and  R«^.  Martha  W.  OrifBths  (D- 
Mich.),  attempt  more  than  the  others  to 
tackle  some  of  these  other  problems. 

But  the  thing  that  affects  Americans  most 
directly  Is  the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  l>ecome  financially 
strapped  by  hospital  charges  that  average 
about  $150  a  day  here  and  doctor  bills  that 
have  risen  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  already 
inflated  consumer  price  index. 

In  an  effort  to  drum  up  wide  support  for 
his  national  health  insurance  bill,  Kennedy 
took  his  Senate  health  subcommittee  across 
the  country,  listening  to  complaints  from 
people  who  either  couldn't  get  medical  care 
or  who  couldn't  afford  the  care  they  got. 

The  hearings  develcq>ed  testimony  from 
people  such  as  Mattox,  Rieger  and  Kunken — 
nUddle  and  upper  middle  class  Americans 
driven  to  the  wall  by  high  medical  ooets. 

Rieger,  for  example,  had  health  insurance 
through  the  Cleveland  clothing  manufac- 
turer where  he  worked.  But  it  only  covered 
$350  In  maternity  benefits.  (Hospital  and 
doctors'  bills  for  a  normal  birth  average  more 
then  9900.) 

Mrs.  Rieger's  birth  was  far  from  normal. 
Her  heart  stopped  during  delivery,  then  she 
caught  pneumonia  and  her  limgs  collapsed. 
She  spent  two  months  In  the  Intensive  care 
unit  of  Cleveland  Metropolitan  General  Hos- 
pital, a  dty  operated  faculty.  The  baby,  two 
months  prematiire.  also  spent  two  months  in 
the  Infant  Intensive  care  imlt.  The  total  bill 
was  $20,000. 

"All  my  Insurance  paid  was  $350,"  Rieger 
told  the  subcommittee.  "Times  were  hard 
enough  as  It  was.  There  was  nothing  else  I 
could  do  but  go  Into  bankruptcy." 

The  hospital,  he  says,  wanted  him  to  bor- 
row the  money  from  a  finance  company.  He 
said  he'd  try  to  pay  part  of  the  bill  from 
his  $120  a  week  take-home  pay  "because  they 
saved  my  wife's  life  and  my  baby's  life." 

Mattox,  52.  couldn't  get  medical  Insur- 
ance because  of  his  history  of  high  blood 
pressure.  While  In  the  emergency  room  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  In  Chicago  because  he 
dldnt  feel  well.  Mattox  suffered  a  coronary 
occlusion — a  blockage  of  the  blood  vessels 
leading  to  the  heart. 

He  was  hospitalized  for  15  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1,500  plus  $150  m  doctors  bills. 

"My  wife  withdrew  all  of  our  savings  (12 
years  worth  while  raising  two  chUdren)  and 
paid  those  two  bills."  he  said. 

Now  he  is  on  welfare  and  the  state-federal 
Medicaid  program  Is  paying  his  medical  bills. 

He  Is  trying  to  start  work  again.  But  If  he 
gets  sick  again,  Mattox  will  have  to  go  back 
on  welfare. 

Kunken  Is  a  special  case — a  man  who 
never  thought  a  medical  tragedy  would  floor 
him.  A  moderately  well-to-do  Insurance 
salesman,  he  Uvea  In  Ooeanslds,  LJ..  a  sub- 
urb of  New  York.  He  bought  his  company's 
major  medical  Insurance  ptAlcy  for  his 
family — the  best  one  offered. 

But  when  his  20  year  old  son  Ken,  a  Junior 
at  Cornell  University's  engineering  school 
brcAe  his  neck  playing  iSOr pound  football, 
the  policy  benefits  melted  away  under  medi- 
cal bills  that  rafi  $4,800  a  month. 

Ken  Is  undergoing  rehablUtatlon  treat- 
ment In  New  York;  even  though  be  cant 
move  any  muscles  below  his  neck,  his  mind 
remains  sharp  and  keen. 
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How  would  the  leading  health  reform  pro- 
grams proposed  In  Congress  help  James 
Rieger,  Lyle  Mattox  and  Leonard  Kunken? 

Proponents  of  the  flve  plans  most  likely 
of  passage  were  asked  how  their  bills  would 
help  those  specific  cases.  They  supplied  the 
answers  to  The  Washington  Post. 

The  major  plans  are  the  cradle-to-grave 
health  insurance  bill,  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Medi-credit,  the  administra- 
tion's bUl.  the  health  care  act  proposed  by 
the  Insxirance  industry  and  Sen.  Long's 
catastrophic  Insurance  bill. 

Here  is  how  they  would  work  in  the  case 
of  James  Rieger: 

The  administration  bill  would  have  paid 
at  least  $17,200  of  his  $20,000  medical  bUl. 
His  employer  would'  have  had  to  pay  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  of  his  health  Insurance  cover- 
age, which  would  offer  more  complete  ma- 
ternity benefits. 

The  catastrophic  bill  would  not  have  cov- 
ered the  Rieger  case  because  mother  and 
infant  were  not  hospitalized  long  enough. 

The  Kennedy-Orlfflth  bill  would  cover  100 
per  cent  of  all  costs. 

Medlcredlt  would  cover  the  total  costs 
except  for  $50  deductible  on  the  hospital 
bill.  These  costs  would  be  deducted  from  the 
Rieger  family  income  tax  payments. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  cover  $19,000 
of  the  bill,  leaving  Rieger  to  pay  $1,000.  This 
would  be  under  the  group  coverage  supplied 
by  the  clothing  manufacturer  which  would 
have  to  meet  new  minimum  standards. 

Here's  how  the  plans  would  work  In  the 
case  of  Lyle  Mattox : 

The  administration  bill  would  cover  at 
least  $1,087.50  of  his  bill  if,  as  a  self-employed 
person,  he  had  bought  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage that  wotild  be  available  to  him, 

Catastrophic  bill  would  not  have  covered 
blm  becatise  hts  hospitalization  was  too 
short.  The  Long  bill  requires  hospitalization 
at  at  least  60  days  or  a  doctors'  bill  of  more 
than  $2,000. 

The  Kennedy-Orlfflth  bill  would  cover  all 
costs. 

Medlcredlt  would  give  deductions  on  the 
amount  of  Income  tax  owed  for  all  but  $250 
of  the  bill. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  have  covered 
all  but  $110  of  Mattox's  bill.  He  would  have 
been  dlglble  for  a  special  pool  coverage. 

Here's  how  the  plan  would  work  In  the 
case  of  Ken  Kunken : 

The  administration  bill  would  pay  $50,000 
of  the  first  year's  expenses  and  at  least 
$2,000  a  year  after  that. 

Tlie  eatastiTtpblc  bill  would  cover  all  ex- 
penses aftsr  $2,000. 

■nie  Kennedy-Orlfflth  bill  would  cover  all 
costs. 

Medleredlt  would  ivovlde  tax  deductions 
for  an  but  $350  of  the  expenses  of  the  first  60 
days  of  hospitalization.  Beyond  that,  the 
family  would  have  to  pay  $4,625  ot  the  esti- 
mated expenses. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  not  require 
Insurance  plans  to  Include  coverage  fov  an 
unmarried  son  over  age  18,  but  some  plans 
may  Include  him.  If  so.  he  would  receive  full 
coverage  except  for  $1,000. 

It  seems  obvious  that  some  health  care 
reform  measures  will  pass  Congress  before 
the  1972  election. 

Those  people,  like  Kennedy,  who  feel  the 
system  needs  a  total  overhaul  are  hoping  the 
reform  will  go  beyond  mere  tinkering  with 
the  financing  of  doctor  bills. 

But,  looking  at  past  history.  It  appears 
unlikely  that  major  revisions  will  be  nude. 
A  1932  government  report,  reprinted  by  HEW 
last  year,  concluded: 

"The  problem  of  providing  satisfactory 
medical  service  to  aU  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  costs  which  they  can  meet  Is  a 
pressing  one. 

"At  the  present  time,  many  persona  do  not 
receive  service  which  Is  adequate  either  In 


quantity  or  quality,  and  the  costs  of  service 
are  Inequitably  distributed.  'Hie  result  Is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  preventable  physical 
pain  and  mental  anguish,  needless  deaths, 
economic  inefficiency  and  social  waste. 

"Furthermore,  the  conditions  are  largely 
unnecessary.  The  United  States  has  the  eco- 
nomic resources,  the  organizing  ability  and 
the  technical  experience  to  solve  this  pro- 
gram." 

The  same  lines  could  be  written  now, 
almost  40  years  later. 

(Next:  An  examination  of  HMOs — prepaid 
group  practice  plans.) 

Prxpaio  Hzalth  Cask  Comes  Into  Its  Own 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Betty  had  a  slight  summer  cold.  Nothing 
special.  Just  the  normal  childhood  sniffles 
with  a  minor  sore  throat. 

Many  parents  wouldn't  bother  bringing 
Betty  to  a  doctor.  But  her  father  didn't  hesi- 
tate. He  took  her  to  the  Group  Health  As- 
sociation here  for  a  checkup.  The  visit  didn't 
cost  him  anything:  QHA  Is  a  pre-paid  group 
practice  plan,  and  he  pays  by  the  year 
whether  he  goes  to  the  doctor  or  not. 

This  Idea  Is  currently  the  darUng  of  peo- 
ple trying  to  reform  medical  practice  in  the 
country.  Even  the  Nixon  administration, 
under  the  less  controversial  tuune  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organization,  has  made  It  a 
cornerstone  of  Its  health  reform  effort. 

HMOs,  or  pre-paid  group  practice  plans, 
are  supposed  to  provide  better  health  care — 
with  an  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine — 
at  a  lower  cost. 

This  is  true,  its  proponents  say,  even  when 
parents  bring  In  patients  such  as  Betty  for 
mlncw  ailments.  Actually,  the  doctor  was 
glad  to  see  Betty.  The  checkup  didn't  take 
long  and  It  gave  him  a  chance  to  catch 
any  possible  major  Illness  early,  when  it  Is 
easier  to  treat. 

In  Betty's  case,  the  doctor  noted  that  she 
wheezed  when  she  coughed,  indicating  that 
she  may  be  developing  allergies. 

That  was  duly  placed  on  her  medical  rec- 
ord. If  the  whecalng  persists,  doctors  will 
begin  treating  her  for  allergies. 

In  1970,  GHA  doctors  saw  patients  about 
a  half-million  times.  But  the  75.000  mem- 
bers only  spent  a  total  of  43,500  days  in  the 
hoei^tal. 

This  Is  about  half  the  rate  of  hospitaliza- 
tion of  a  aimiinr  group  Of  patients  here 
treated  by  private  doctors  under  the  tra- 
ditional fee-for-eervlce  form  of  medicine. 

The  same  trend  has  emerged  *"«""g  mem- 
bers of  the  KaJser-Permanente  health  plan, 
which  serves  about  2.1  million  pe<^e  In 
Hawaii,  CaUfomia,  Oregon.  Colorado,  Wash- 
ington and  Ohio.  Kaiser  patients  have  far 
lower  hospitalization  rates  than  patients 
covered  by  standard  health  Insurance  poli- 
cies. 

This  Is  a  key  factor  In  keeping  medical 
costs  down.  At  rates  that  can  go  as  high  as 
$150  a  day  here,  hospitals  are  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  out-patient  treatment. 

tills  Is  borne  out  by  studies  of  another 
pre-paid  plan,  the  Oroup  Health  Cooperative 
of  Puget  Sound.  Wash.,  where  Dr.  Frank  New- 
man reported  that  the  average  member  of 
his  plan  paid  $14S  a  year  for  medical  care 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  $338. 

"We  like  to  believe  that  the  reason  for 
this  lower  hospital  experience  Is  our  pre- 
ventive medicine  program."  says  Frank  C. 
Watters,  OHA's  executive  director. 

This  includes  diabetes,  cancer  and  glau- 
coma screening  tests  for  adults  and  a  strong 
immunization  program  for  chUdren.  Members 
get  periodic  physical  examinations. 

"We  do  OI  (Oastro-Intestlnal)  series 
here."  says  Watters.  "A  solo  practitioner 
would  put  someone  In  the  hospital  for  a  OI 
aerlas." 

It's  not  always  the  doctors'  fault  for  the 
needless  hospitalization  of  patients.  Most  pri- 


vate health  Insturance  policies  cover  tests  done 
while  a  patient  Is  in  a  hospital,  but  fall  to 
cover  the  same  tests  done  In  a  doctor's  office 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

For  years,  the  words  "prepaid  group  prac- 
tice" couldn't  be  spoken  in  poute  medical 
circles. 

OHA,  fighting  both  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  District  of  Columbia's 
insurance  commissioner,  had  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  before  It  won  the  full 
right  to  operate  34  years  ago.  Even  now. 
its  doctors  sometime  have  problems  getting 
licensed  In  Virginia — a  medically  conservative 
state. 

But  for  the  meet  part  things  have  changed. 
Prepaid  group  practice  is  the  common  thread 
in  most  of  the  proposals  before  Congress 
to  reform  the  nation's  ailing  health  care 
system. 

The  Nixon  administration,  which  first 
adopted  the  idea  under  the  name  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  to  cut  the  costs 
of  medicaid  and  medicare,  now  consider 
HMOs  the  key  force  in  its  effort  to  remold 
American  medical  practice. 

The  cradle-to-grave  national  health  insur- 
ance bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.)  and  Rep.  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths (D-Mlch.)  also  looks  toward  pre-paid 
groups  as  the  main  way  to  bring  better  medi- 
cal care  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  American  Hospital  Association's  Amerl- 
plan,  not  yet  introduced  in  Congress,  focuses 
on  a  hospital-based  health  care  system  that 
can  easily  be  converted  to  prepaid  groups. 

And  whUe  the  AMA  Isn't  in  love  with  the 
concept,  It  doesn't  oppose  Jhe  Idea,  either. 
Its  House  of  Delegates  urged  the  govern- 
ment last  month  to  go  slow  before  spending 
large  sums  to  start  HMOs  across  the  country. 

The  sudden  Interest  In  pre-paid  groups 
developed  as  a  means  to  control  the  ^iral- 
Ing  costs  of  medical  care — Increasing  at  a 
rate  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  national 
cost-of-living  index. 

Besides  decreasing,  the  rate  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, experts  say  the  pre-pcdd  group  practice 
use  the  doctor's  time  more  eflOciently  by  giv- 
ing him  para-medical  assistants,  and  ma^es 
It  easier  for  a  patient  to  get  comprehensive 
care  becaiise  a  number  of  specialists  are 
wcH-klng  together. 

The  solo  practice  of  medicine.  President 
Nixon  said  in  his  special  health  message  in 
February,  gives  doctors  "no  economic  incen- 
tive ...  to  concentrate  on  keeping  people 
healthy. 

"A  fixed  price  contract  tar  comprehensive 
care  reverses  this  lllogleal  Incentive.  Under 
this  arrangement  (HMOs),  income  grows 
not  with  the  num^.ier  of  days  a  patient  is 
sick  but  with  the  number  of  days  he  Is  well." 

It  may  save  money,  but  does  pre-paid 
group  practice  actually  mean  better  medi- 
cal care  for  its  members? 

Two  days  tpKat  visiting  GHA's  main  clinic 
at  2121  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  indicated  a 
real  concern  by  doctors  for  the  health  of  their 
patients.  Care  was  swift,  but  not  rushed.  Ex- 
amination appeared  complete.  In  many  In- 
stances more  complete  than  most  doctors 
give. 

For  Instance,  Dr.  Philip  C.  Brunachuyler 
took  a  smear  of  pus  and  sent  It  to  the  labora- 
tory fca-  tests  when  he  treated  a  little  boy 
with  an  infected  thumb.  He  also  took  a  smear 
when  treating  a  girl  with  a  sore  throaC 

A  little  girl  who  complained  on  Friday  of  a 
burning  seiksatlon  when  urinating  had  a 
urine  specimen  taken  the  next  day  to  make 
sure  she  dldnt  have  a  kidney  infection.  On 
the  next  Monday,  she  was  told  to  return  for 
another  test. 

The  doctors  seemed  to  know  their  patients, 
despite  claims  by  detractors  that  pre-paid 
group  practice  breeds  Impersonal  medicine. 
Indeed,  many  patients  have  their  own  doc- 
tors within  the  group  which  they  see  rsgu- 
larly,  except  for  emergencies. 


^Tr-"':^ 
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ClTT*COUlfTmT    HOOPITAI.    COMTIDBBATIOlf 

Aids  Rttbai.  Cakx 

(By  Stuart  AuerbACh) 

Phokmiz,  Abib. — On  a  Tbunday  morning 

tbis  spring,  Mrs.  Alvln  ReldbMMl  gav*  birth 

to  premature  triplets  In  tbe  small  hospital 

at  Holbrook,  300  mUee  from  here. 

As  births  of  premature  triplets  go,  the  de- 
livery was  routine.  But  the  Infants  were  all 
lilgh-rlalc  babies — weighing  less  than  the  5^ 
pounds  the  doctors  feel  is  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. 

All  three  Beidhead  triplets— Vlkkl,  Nikki 
and  Rlckl — survived,  thanks  to  a  unique 
hospital  network  that  provided  them  with 
the  newest,  moat  soptiisticated  care  available 
anywhere. 

They  were  txHrn  in  the  35-bed  Holbrook 
Hospital  under  tbe  care  of  Or.  Robert  Jo- 
seph Haley  Jr.,  an  old-time  general  practi- 
tioner who  has  helped  deliver  three  sets  of 
triplets  In  his  lifetime. 

But  he  had  a  backup  in  this  case  that 
went  far  beyond  what  Is  available  to  most 
OPs  practicing  in  remote,  small-town  hoe- 
pltaU. 

For  Holbrook  Ho^>itaI  is  part  of  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  a  confederation  of  nine  Ari- 
zona hospitals  stretching  from  the  booming 
suburbs  of  Phoenix  to  the  rim  of  the  Orand 
Canyon,  350  miles  from  here. 

Oood  Samaritan  Hospital  in  downtown 
PhoenU,  a  leading  medical  center,  is  the 
focus  of  ttUs  two-year-old  experiment  to  find 
new  ways  of  providing  medical  care  to  both 
rural  and  urban  residents  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's fastest-growing  states. 

The  experiment  is  being  watched  with 
growing  interest  by  hospital  officials  and 
health  planners  across  the  country  who  see 
it  a«  a  vray  to  insure  that  the  hospital  re- 
mains the  center  of  health  care  delivery. 

It  is  the  prototype  of  Amerlplan,  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association's  program  to  re- 
form health  care  In  the  country. 

Under  Amerlplan ,  hospitals  would  change 
from  institutions  that  only  care  for  people 
who  arrive  at  their  doors  to  ones  that  reach 
out  into  the  community  to  find  the  sick  and 
that  run  programs  of  preventive  medicine. 
They  would  emphasize  out-patient  care  as 
well  as  in-hospltal  treatment.  And  they  could 
be  easily  converted  to  the  prepaid  group 
practice-health  maintenance  organization 
concept  that  is  so  popular  with  health 
reformers. 

"It's  a  direction  In  which  the  voluntary 
hospital  and  private  medical  systems  can 
go  to  save  themselves,"  says  Stephen  M. 
Morris,  president  of  Stunarltan  Health  Serv- 
ice. He  la  also  president-elect  of  the  AHA  and 
an  architect  of  Amerlplan. 

"I  think  if  we  continue  to  go  the  way 
we  are  now,"  he  adds,  "we're  going  to  lose 
the  wliole  biOl  game.  Tbe  public  la  aliiq>Iy 
not  satisfied  with  either  our  financing  mech- 
anism or  oxir  delivery  mechanism." 

Amerlplan  would  establish  a  national  net- 
work of  hospital -based  corporations  that 
would  provide  medical  care  to  all  residents 
of  a  given  area  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Samaritan  Health  Service  helps  hospitals  in 
outlying  communities  such  as  Holbrook. 

For  example,  wlien  the  Reldbead  triplets 
were  l)om,  Samaritan  Health  Service  mo- 
bilised Its  full  faculties  to  keep  them  alive. 
Uary  Flemons.  the  head  muse  at  Hoi- 
ijrook  Hospital,  liad  Jxist  returned  from  a 
refresher  course  at  Oood  Samaritan  and 
was  up  to  date  on  the  care  of  high-risk 
new-boms. 

To  bolster  her,  Joanne  Jimasz,  a  pediatric 
nurse  at  Oood  Samaritan,  drove  to  Hol- 
brook with  extra  supplies.  And  the  health 
corporation  r\iahed  three  Isolettes — baby- 
sized  Incubators — from  Phoenix  to  Holbrook. 
Meanwhila,  Dr.  Haley  at  Holbrook  con- 
ferred twice  dally  by  phone  with  experts 
in  the  care  of  the  newborn  at  Oood 
Samaritan. 


Tbe  trtplets  thrived  on  the  round-the- 
clock  care  they  received  at  Holbrook.  Bat 
the  boq>ltal's  small  staff  was  pbyatcally 
overtaxed;  doctors  and  nurses  there  couldnt 
maintain  the  care  the  Infants  needed  and 
stil]  treat  their  other  patients. 

So  the  Reldbead  triplets  were  flown  to 
Oood  Samaritan  in  the  health  system's  am- 
bulance plane.  They  stayed  there  until  they 
gained  enough  weight  and  strength  to  go 
home. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  has  done  more 
than  Just  take  care  of  cases  too  complicated 
for  the  smaller  hospitals.  Indeed,  a  good  part 
of  consortium's  Job  has  been  keeping  these 
hospitals  supplied  with  doctors  and  nurses. 

One  man,  David  W.  Oraef,  spends  much 
of  his  time  recruiting  doctors  for  the  out- 
lying hospitals. 

"Some  I^day  nights  when  there  are  no 
doctors  I  get  one  by  Saturday.  I  call  every- 
body I  know  who  has  the  weekend  off,"  says 
Oraef. 

The  big  problem  is  the  isolation  of  the 
small  towns.  And  when  the  doctors  like  it, 
the  wives  usually  dont. 

"I'm  convinced  If  they'd  stay  there  a  while, 
they'd  love  it,"  says  Oraef,  who  has  even 
tried  advertising  for  doctors  in  conservation 
magazines. 

Tbe  problem  of  finding  doctors  to  locate 
in  small  towns  is  a  national  one,  with  vast 
stretches  of  rural  America  without  medical 
help.  In  many  towns,  the  only  physician  Is 
elderly  and  unable  to  find  a  replacement  so 
he  can  retire. 

Morris  thinks  a  hospital-based  network, 
such  as  Samaritan  Health  Service,  could  help 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  more  doctors  for 
rural  America. 

"I  kept  two  hospitals  open  in  northern 
Arizona  by  being  able  to  move  doctors  there 
and  relieve  them  when  needed,"  he  says. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  also  Improves  the 
ability  of  the  smaU  hoq>ltal8  to  practice 
sophisticated,  quality  medicine. 

Now  they  can  offer  medical  tests  that  are 
Impossible  to  perform  in  a  small  hospital 
laboratory.  A  car  now  makes  a  circuit  of  each 
hospital  dally  and  picks  up  samples  to  be 
tested  in  tbe  Oood  Samaritan  laboratory. 
The  resvdts  are  telephoned  back  to  tbe  indi- 
vidual hospitals. 

Dieticians  from  the  health  service's  bead- 
quarters  here  travel  to  the  smaller  hospitals 
and  help  them  plan  their  meals.  Other  ex- 
perts help  set  up  better  billing  systems  and 
community  relations  campaigns — services 
that  the  small  hoq>ltals  couldn't  afford  on 
their  own. 

And  all  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  out- 
lying hospitals  can  take  refresher  courses  at 
Oood  Samaritan,  In  much  the  same  way  that 
Mrs.  Flemons  from  Holbrook  bad  done  before 
the  birth  of  the  Reldbead  triplets. 

Bringing  sophisticated  medical  care  to  the 
vast,  sparsely  peculated  regions  of  Arizona  is 
only  one  part  of  Samaritan  ^ealtb  Service's 
activities. 

Tbe  consortium  also  has  taken  three  hos- 
pitals In  the  suburbs  of  Phoenix,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  nation,  under 
its  wing. 

Doctors  at  these  small  suburban  hoq>ltals 
also  have  the  benefit  of  backup  from  the 
specialists  at  Oood  Samaritan.  For  example, 
they  can  get  the  complicated  analysis  of 
blood  gas  levels  done  in  minutes  through 
Oood  Samaritan's  laboratories,  and  experts  at 
Oood  Samaritan  can  diagnose  from  electro- 
carfliograpbs  transmitted  from  one  hospital 
to  the  other  over  telephone  lines. 

"It's  helped  upgrade  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care — at  least  In  my  hospital."  says  Ray- 
mond L.  Tate,  administrator  of  the  63-bed 
Northwest  Hospital   in  nearby  Olendale. 

"Major  benefits  have  ensued  to  the  small 
hospitals.  The  strengtlu  of  Oood  Samaritan 
liave  been  made  available  to  ua." 
Meanwtiile  the  corporation  la  saving  money 


by  centrallaing  training,  purchasing,  insur- 
ance coverage  and  administrative  functions. 
Morris  says  tliat  the  1970  budget  for  all 
tbe  hospitals  together  was  $40  million.  If 
the  nine  hospitals  had  been  operating  sepa- 
rately, he  says,  their  total  budgets  would 
have  l>een  #44  million — 10  per  cent  higher. 
Furthermore,  he  says,  costs  at  his  hospi- 
tals are  rising  slower  than  the  national  aver- 
age. In  1969,  the  first  year  of  the  health  serv- 
ice's operation,  its  bills  increased  8  per  cent 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  13  per 
cent.  In  1970,  the  Samaritan  Health  Service 
increase  was  9  per  cent;  tbe  national  average 
for  hospitals,  16  per  cent. 

Although  the  idea  of  a  coordinated  net- 
work of  hospitals  had  been  in  Morris'  mind 
for  years,  Samaritan  Health  Service  got  its 
start  in  the  spring  of  1968  when  Southslde 
Hospital,  in  a  nearby  suburb,  was  in  such 
dire  financial  shape  that  Oood  Samaritan 
bought  it  at  a  bankruptcy  sale. 

Northwest  Hoapital,  also  in  financial  trou- 
ble, asked  to  Join  the  system  next. 

Other  hospitals  asked  to  Join  In;  Samaritan 
Health  Service  officials  say  they  have  not 
solicited  other  hospitals  to  Join. 

While  health  experts  from  all  over  the 
country  come  here  to  study  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  local  doctors  and  hospital 
officials  have  greeted  tbe  experiment  with 
some  reserve. 

At  a  local  hoapital  administrator  meeting, 
says  Tate,  "I  don't  get  a  lot  of  praise  or  sup- 
port. They  Just  say,  'Don't  rock  the  boat. 
Don't  rock  the  boat'." 

Morris  has  alienated  many  Arizona  doctors, 
who  are  especially  conservative,  by  saying 
publicly  that  Samaritan  Health  Service's 
concept  will  end  the  traditional  fee-for -serv- 
ice practice  of  medicine  for  a  single  doctor. 

The  system  also  lost  some  medical  allies 
who  feared  that  too  many  of  the  strengths  of 
Oood  Samaritan  were  being  drained  to  help 
the  smaller  hospitals.  "This  hurt,"  says  Nel- 
son. 

While  Samaritan  Health  Service  continues 
to  gain  strength  here,  other  hospitals  around 
the  country  are  trying  their  own  versions  of 
the  idea. 

Oeorge  Washington  University  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  for  example,  has  taken 
a  section  of  the  city  and  promised  to  provide 
full  medical  care  for  anyone  who  lives  there. 
And  in  Chicago,  Rush-Presbyterlan-St. 
Lukes  Medical  Center  announced  last  month 
that  It  is  forming  a  unified  health  care  system 
that  will  tie  30  community  hospitals  to  it. 

The  plan  Includes  the  reactivation  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  use  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  the  backup  facility  for  the  com- 
munity hospitals.  The  network  will  cover  1 
million  to  1  >4  million  residents  of  Chicago. 

Morris  says  these  experiments  are  impor- 
Unt. 

"If  we  can  demonstrate  to  Congress  that 
the  private  sector  can  deliver  health  care,  the 
public  will  accept,"  he  says,  "I  think  that 
Congress  will  give  ua  a  chance." 


SOME      OBSERVATIONS      ON      THE 
SITUATION   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
headlines  of  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  covering  Jordan's  move  against  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas,  makes  very  timely 
some  deep-through  observations  on  the 
Middle  East  that  have  come  to  my  o£Qce 
today. 

They  are  voiced  by  Mr.  Max  Orant.  a 
leading  Industrialist  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
prominent  philanthropist,  a  stanch 
American,  and  a  valued  personal  friend. 

His  observations  reflect  the  deep  con- 
cern that  so  many  Americans  have  for 
the  troubled  area  of  the  Middle  East  and 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    lAx. 
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Grant's  observations  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  observa- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  ffdlows: 

Thb    AifBwaa    to    tbx    Mmaaax    Caisis — A 

UtnrcD  ErroET  Against  a  Common  Enxmt 

(By  Max  L.  Orant) 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
peacefully  resolved  if  a  world  catastrophe  la 
to  be  avoided. 

It  can  be!  Tbere  is  an  answer ! 

The  question  la  not  who  is  right  but  what 
Is  the  right  thmg  to  do. 

For  their  own  survival,  as  well  as  the  peace 
of  the  wortd,  the  participants  Involved  in  the 
Mideast  muFt  unitedly  realize  that  they  have 
a  common  enemy — the  guerrilla  or  saboteur. 

The  curse  in  the  East  and  the  curse 
ttunughout  the  world  is  the  guerrilla  or  sab- 
oteur who  relegates  unto  himself  and  tliat 
Is  pious  and  righteous,  but  does  not  live  that 
way  himself,  nor  has  he  the  ability  to  create 
such  a  society. 

Destruction  Is  easy,  but  we  can  only  live 
through  construction. 

Let  the  world  face  its  conunon  enemy 
which,  fortunately,  is  such  a  small  entity  in 
our  vast  society. 

When  we  eliminate  this  cancer,  the  body 
politic  will  be  restored  to  healthful  existence. 

War  does  not  solve  problems.  It  createa 
more  tiatreds,  more  misunderstandings,  more 
problems,  more  wars  and  more  guerrillas. 

Even  if  victorious,  what  does  any  nation 
win? 

If  Russia  Is  victorious,  the  Arab  guerrillas 
will  sabotage  ail  the  assets  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions, including  oil  and  cotton,  and  Russia 
wUl  be  faced  with  a  Vietnam  situation  many 
times  worse  than  ours — and  is  likely  to  lose 
what  It  now  lias  in  Slt>erla  because  CMna  is 
waiting  to  take  it. 

If  the  Arab  nations  should  win,  wtiat  have 
they  won? 

The  guerrillas  will  arrogate  to  themselves 
all  the  credit  for  the  victory  and  take  over 
the  governments  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Arab  people. 

If  the  Israelis  should  win,  what  have  they 
won? 

They  will  be  faced  by  hostile  neigbtMrs  on 
every  Imrder. 

Peace  eliminates  hatred,  misunderstand- 
ings, problems  and  guerrillas. 

There  is  a  new  order:  the  youth  of  the 
world.  Whether  Aratjs,  Israels,  Americans  or 
Riiaalans,  they  have  a  right  to  condemn  their 
eldera  who  try  to  solve  the  world's  problems 
by  their  old  method,  war,  at  the  cost  of  the 
youth  and  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

If  the  nations  Involved  in  the  Mideast 
would  mp*oA  for  construction  what  they 
qaend  in  preparation  for  destruction,  they 
could  Kdve  the  critical  problems  they  now 
face,  and  win  back  the  youth  of  the  world 
for  constructive  purpoaea  and  a  constructive 
society. 

It  la  within  the  power  of  either  the  United 
States  or  Russia  to  encoiirage  the  terms  of 
a  Just  peace. 

It  Is  easier  for  both  tbe  United  States  and 
Russia  to  Jointly  accomplish  tills  neoeasary 
salvation  of  our  civilization. 

Nasser's  death  makes  a  united  effort  im- 
perative I 

There  is  evidence  that  prior  to  his  death, 
Nasser  regarded  aa  the  real  enemy  of  the 
Arab  countries  the  so-called  guerrillas  or 
saboteurs — and  that  they  would  be  the  vic- 
tors temporarily  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

The  permanent  victims  would  be  the  Arab 
nations. 

There  is  also  undisputed  evidence  that  the 
guerrillas  are  being  financed  and  encour- 
aged by  Bed  China,  wlx>  like  the  guerrUlas, 
has  everything  to  gain  by  involving  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  the  Mideast 
crisis. 


The  responsible  heads  oX  the  Arab  govern- 
ments would  become  their  prey  and  their 
victims. 

In  a  peaceful  solution  there  Is  glory 
enough  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

In  war  tliere  is  destruction  for  either  of 
the  two  nations  that  fails  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  opportiinlty. 


"SAVE  THE  SNAKE" 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  placed  in  the  Recorb 
many  letters  of  support  for  S.  717  from 
various  conservation,  fishing  and  other 
organizations  across  the  Nation. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Longshorerjen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's UtJon  Federated  Auxiliaries 
on  Jime  24.  1971,  at  that  organization's 
convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RxsoLimoN — SxrppoBT  Sknats  Bux  No.  717 

Whereas,  the  proliferation  of  dams 
througliout  the  country  without  regard  to 
full  and  proper  consideration  of  all  the 
economic  and  environmental  resvilts  has 
caused  and  can  t>e  the  cause  of  further  dam- 
age to  our  country,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Mountain  Sheep 
and  Pleasant  Valley  sites,  approved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  last  February 
should  be  delayed  five  years  to  enable  power 
study  and  consideration. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we  support 
Senator  Rol>ert  Packwood's  bill,  S  717  and  be 
it 

Ftirther  resolved:  that  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution l>e  sent  to  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  and  to  Senator  Packwood. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  received  copy  of  an  editorial  by 
Sherrye  Henry  of  WCBS-TV,  channel  2. 
New  York  City,  given  on  July  6,  1971,  at 
6:55  pjn.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  text  of  that  editorial  to  be  printed  at 
this  time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WCBS-TV  EorToaiAi,  on  Bill's  Canton 

This  is  the  Snake  River.  Far  from  New 
York,  it  rushes  In  wild  majesty  between  the 
borders  of  Oregon  and  Idaho,  deep  in  HeU's 
Canyon.  The  canyon  itself,  a  freak  of  geology. 
is  deeper  even  than  the  Orand  Canyon — the 
entire  Teton  Mountain  Range  could  t)e 
dropped  mto  It  with  room  to  spare.  The  can- 
yon walls,  carved  with  man's  earliest  mark- 
ings, are  an  archeologlcal  treasure.  And  the 
Tn^taTvn  who  lived  here,  the  explorers,  fur 
traders,  prospectors  and  visitors  who  passed 
through,  have  for  centuries  l>een  stunned  by 
its  untamed  beauty. 

But  Hell's  Canyon,  now.  Is  doomed.  Man's 
insatiable  appetite  for  power  wants  a  dam 
on  the  Snake  River  wlilch  will  turn  the 
charging  white  waters  into  a  pladd  58-mlle 
lake.  The  Canyon  walls  wUl  be  submerged 
to  a  death  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  with 
them  wiU  go  tlM  impressive  pines  and  the 
wUdflowers.  All  this  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress— and  power. 

The  utility  companies  say  the  pow«  Is 
xxeeded  for  further  Industrial  expansion  in 
the  northwest.  They  say  the  lake,  by  opening 
up  tourist  recreation  would  enhance  rather 
than  impair  the  river,  which  should  not  be 
left  an  Idle  reaouroe. 

Improve  this  natural  wonderland?  Impoa- 


sible.  An  idle  resource?  Not  for  tbe  salmon 
that  run  Its  waters,  or  the  wildlife  that  roam 
its  l>ank8  In  the  most  amazing  variety  found 
in  North  America. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  could  save 
this  canyon  by  designating  the  Snake  a  "wild 
and  scenic  river."  Or  Congress  could  act  on 
Senator  Robert  Packwood's  bill.  The  Oregon 
Republican  wants  to  I>an  the  dams  and  pre- 
serve the  river  as  it  is. 

The  Snake  River  In  Hell's  Canyon  Is  far 
from  New  Tork.  Why  should  we  care?  WeU, 
care  we  must.  Just  as  a  national  outcry  was 
reqxilred  to  save  the  Florida  Everglades,  so, 
it  seems  now,  only  national  support  wUl  save 
Hell's  Canyon. 

And  the  conflict  between  the  increasing 
need  for  power  plants  and  the  Increasing  con- 
cern for  the  environment  is  one  we  have  here 
too. 

In  order  to  make  decisions  between  the  two, 
what  we  need  Is  a  reasonable  set  of  prior- 
ities. In  the  case  of  the  Snake  River,  the 
highest  priority  clearly  ijelongs  to  the 
environment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  me,  as  I  know  it  must 
be  to  the  other  cosponsors  of  the  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  National  River  bill,  to  see 
this  kind  of  support  demonstrated  to 
save  the  Middle  Snake  River  and  Hells 
Canyon.  I  only  wish  I  could  share  with 
you  the  stacks  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  around  the  Nation  in  support  of 
S.  717. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon  papers  have  already  produced 
a  growing  body  of  analysis,  interpreta- 
tion, and  coimterinterpretation. 

They  will  be — and  rightly  so — the  sub- 
ject of  a  national  debate  on  the  making 
of  oiir  foreign  policy  for  decades  to  come. 

Charles  Bailey.  Washington  Bureau 
chief  for  the  Miimeapolis  Tribune  has 
made  a  ccHicise  and  lucid  contribution  to 
this  effort  in  a  series  of  analytical  articles 
describing  the  secret  study  and  assessing 
its  significance  for  the  future. 

As  a  correspondent  who  has  covered 
the  war  with  distinction  both  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Washington,  Mr.  Bailey's  articles 
should  be  standard  reading  for  all  of  us 
concerned  with  this  disturbing  chapter  in 
American  history. 

I  recommend  the  articles  to  all  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Vbtnam:  Thk  SacaKT  PaPKaa — I 
Washinoton,  D.C. — The  publlcaUon  of  a 
secret  Defense  Department  study  on  the 
itx>ts  of  U.S.  invcrtvement  in  Vietnam — along 
with  a  mass  of  equally  secret  documents  on 
the  subject — has  stirred  new  controversy  in 
the  already-bitter  national  debate  over  the 


The  report  and  dociimenta,  obtained  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  The  New  Tork  Times, 
have  been  only  partially  revealed  to  date. 
The  federal  government  obtained  a  court 
order  last  week  temporarily  halting  their 
publication  after  ttiree  installments  had  been 
printed  by  the  Tlmea.  Whether  more  of  the 
Tn^t«rt«i  will  l>e  publlahed  depends  on  the 
outcome  of  continuing  court  actions,  al- 
though some  other  portlona  of  tlie  secret 
Pentagon  study  are  now  haglnTUng  to  ap- 
pear elsewhMC  and  eventnal  dtsdosure  of 
the  entire  study  seems  Ukf^. 
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The  materUl — In  effect  a  3J>-mllUon-i*ortl 
archive  on  American  foreign  and  military 
policy  relating  \o  Indochina  for  the  last  two 
decades — Is  far  from  complete.  Prepared  by 
Defense  Department  researchers  under  q>e- 
dal  Instructions  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  In  1M7  and  1068.  It  In- 
cludes almost  no  records  of  deliberations, 
arguments  and  decisions  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  himself. 

In  addition,  the  Mlnne«p<dls  Tribune 
leameo  Saturday,  then-Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Busk — perhaps  the  most  Important  of 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  adrls- 
era — refused  In  1057  to  give  the  authors  of  the 
secret  study  access  to  a  number  of  key  State 
Department  flies  on  the  subject. 

Nevertheless,  what  has  been  revealed  pro- 
vides a  wealth  of  new  factual  Information 
and  new  insights  on  the  course  of  American 
policy-making  during  the  critical  period  of 
the  mid- ISM'S,  when  an  already -existing  U.S. 
conurtlment  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
was  vastly  expanded  Into  direct  American 
participation  In  what  has  since  become  the 
nation's  longest  full-scale  war. 

Since  the  Times  began  publication  of  the 
material,  the  basic  significance  of  the  docu- 
ments themselves  has  been  obscured  by  the 
furor  over  their  publication,  government  ef- 
forts to  find  out  who  "leaked"  the  top-secret 
material  to  the  newspaper  and  the  court 
actions  to  stop  further  publication.  Issues 
of  press  freedom,  censorship  and  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  prevent  publication  of  secret 
material  have  monopolized  the  headlines. 

But  the  real  Importance  of  the  secret 
Pentagon  archive  lies  in  what  It  contains — 
and  in  its  ImpUcatlcms  for  future  American 
policy  and  policy-making. 

The  documents  published  by  the  Times  re- 
veal, among  other  things,  that: 

There  was  secret  D.8.  involvement  earlier, 
and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  the  war  in  Indo- 
china than  has  ever  before  been  conflrmed. 
This  iB  made  clear  even  without  the  publica- 
tion of  documents  covering  the  administra- 
tions of  presidents  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  all  of 
whom  played  a  role  In  shaping  the  situation 
Inherited  by  Johnson  when  he  was  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  presidency  In  November  1983. 
There  was  broad  acceptance  at  top  levels 
In  the  Johnson  administration  of  the  In- 
evitability of  deep  and  direct  VS.  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam — long  before  this  was  dis- 
cussed with  Congress,  let  alone  with  the 
public. 

There  was  deliberate  adoption.  In  secret, 
of  a  "provocation"  strategy  In  1964 — a  strat- 
egy that  was  consciously  designed  to  give  the 
TTnlted  States  an  excuse  to  move  in  more  di- 
rectly and  deeply  against  North  Vietnam. 

There  was  an  Implicit,  and  sometimes  ex- 
plicit, assumption  by  U.S.  policymakers  that 
American  ground  troops  might  have  to  be 
sent  in  to  salvage  the  U.S.  commitment — at 
a  time  when  Johnson  was  telling  presidential 
campaign  audiences  that  "American  boys" 
should  not  be  sent  to  fight  a  war  that  "Asian 
boys"  should  fight. 

There  was  repeated  ignoring  of  sometimes 
dire  warnings  from  a  number  of  U.S.  of- 
ficials— It.  both  Washington  and  Saigon, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Including  some  all-out 
"hawks" — about  the  risks  involved,  about  the 
limited  chances  of  success,  and  about  the 
likelihood  that  what  were  then  perceived  as 
limited  steps  could  in  fact  turn  Into  open- 
ended  totsj  commitments. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  rationale  for 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  was  not  what 
ofllclals  proclaimed  It  to  be.  The  preservation 
of  a  "free"  South  Vietnam  was  not — despite 
repeated  public  statements  by  the  President 
and  others — the  final  determining  factor.  In- 
stead, the  secret  documents  show  that  U.S. 
policy  was  rooted,  in  the  end,  on  a  "domino" 
theory  of  oontalnlng  Communist  China  and 
on  conslderatloBs  of  American  power,  pres- 
tige and  eredlblUty  of  which  Vietnam  was  no 
more  than  a  cymtML  < 


The  secret  record,  even  allowing  for  Its 
substantial  gape,  malces  clear  that  the 
United  States  did  not — as  some  c^ponenU 
of  the  war  have  charged — "blunder"  Into 
its  Vietnam  Involvement.  On  the  contrary, 
the  documents  show  that  the  highest  ofll- 
clals were  constantly  aware  that  steps  they 
were  taking  could  lead  to  n^jch  greater  in- 
volvement— and  that  some  of  them  warned 
with  considerable  accuracy  what  it  could  all 
lead  to. 

The  documents,  for  all  the  gaps  they  leave 
In  the  record,  offer  compelling  new  evidence 
that  the  nation's  highest  officials,  including 
the  President,  deUberately  kept  Congress  and 
the  public  in  the  dark — and  on  occasion 
misled  them — about  plans  for  greater  UJ3. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Beyond  these  factual  revelations,  the 
secret  documents  raise  some  broad  basic 
questions  about  the  way  the  American  gov- 
ernment operates — and  about  the  distrlbu- 
tioQ  of  decision-making  power  In  our  so- 
ciety. Here  are  some  of  them: 

Does  a  government  ever  have  the  right, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  He  to  its  citi- 
zens? 

What  can  a  democratic  government  keep 
secret?  Indeed,  can  It  properly  keep  anything 
secret  from  Its  citizens? 

How  much  control — If  any — can  be 
exerted  by  Congress  or  the  public  over  a 
president's  power  to  engage  the  nation  In 
secret  military  ventures?  And  how  much 
control  can  a  president — any  president — 
effectively  exert  over  the  military? 

Is  there  any  way  to  assure  that  a  presi- 
dent will  hear — and  will  listen  to — dissent- 
ing views  within  his  high  councils? 

And,  finally,  perhaps  the  most  ominous 
question  raised  by  the  publication  of  the 
secret  Vietnam  documents  is  this:  can 
Americans  believe  what  their  president  and 
their  government  tell  them? 

Vietnam  :  Thk  Skcstt  PAPsaa — II 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Washimoton,  D.C. — The  secret  documents 
on  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  revealed  last  week 
that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his 
first  year  in  office,  responded  to  continuing 
deterioration  litslde  South  Vietnam  by  first 
secretly  planning  and  then  putting  Into  ef- 
fect— also  secretly  in  some  cases — a  steadily 
escalating  series  of  military  actions  against 
North  Vietnam. 

This  Is  the  over-all  pattern  revealed  in  the 
documents  cited  In  the  New  York  Times  ac- 
count of  a  Defense  Department  study  of 
Vietnam-related  events  in  Washington  and 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  during  1964 — the 
year  Johnson  won  overwhelming  election  to 
the  presidency  In  a  campaign  In  which  he 
stressed  bis  determination  not  to  get  the 
United  States  into  a  major  Asian  war. 

The  United  States  was.  of  course,  already 
deeply  Involved  In  Indochina  when  Johnson 
took  office  rn  Nov.  22,  1963.  Three  previous 
administrations — those  of  Presidents  Harry 
8.  Truman,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and  John 
P.  Kennedy — had  each  progressively  8tepp>ed 
up  the  American  conmiitment  there. 

JOHNSON  SKAmElCKD  COMIUTMKNT 

Johnson  lost  no  time  In  making  clear  his 
determination  to  continue  the  U.S.  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  his  first  speech  to  Con- 
gress on  Nov.  27,  1963,  he  said  flatly:  'This 
nation  will  keep  its  commitments,  from 
South  Vietnam  to  Berlin."  And  on  Dec.  6  he 
said:  "We  are  heavily  committed  in  South 
Vietnam,  with  18,000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
there,  and  nre  should  ix>t  go  to  bed  any  night 
without  asking  whether  we  have  done  every- 
thing that  we  could  do  that  day  to  win  the 
struggle  there  and  bring  victory  to  our 
group." 

But  If  Johnson  had  any  Illusions  about  the 
difficulty  of  that  task,  they  should  quickly 
have  been  dlq>elled.  On  Dec.  21,  he  received 
a  long  report  from  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara.  The  report,  printed  in  full  last 


week  by  the  Times,  c^ered  McNamara's  aa- 
seesment  following  a  trip  to  Saigon.  The  pic* 
ture  he  painted  was  bleak: 

"The  Bltiwtlon  Is  very  distvirbing.  Current 
trends,  unless  reversed  in  the  next  2-3 
months,  will  lead  to  neutralization  at  beet 
and  more  than  likely  to  a  Communist -con- 
trolled state. 

"Tb*  new  government  Is  the  greatest  source 
of  concern.  It  Is  Indecisive  and  drifting  .  .  . 
7%e  (U.S.)  country  team  is  the  second  major 
weakness  .  .  . 

"Viet  Cong  progress  has  been  great  sin  e 
the  (antl-Dlem)  coup,  with  my  best  guess 
being  that  the  situation  has  in  fact  been  de- 
teriorating in  the  countryside  since  July  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  we  realized  .  .  . 

"Infiltration  of  men  and  equipment  con- 
tinues using  (A)  land  corridors  through  Laos 
and  Cambodia;  (B)  the  Mekong  River  water- 
ways from  Cambodia;  (C)  some  possible  en- 
try from  the  sea  and  the  tip  of  the  (Mekong 
River)  delta."  McNamara  added  at  another 
point:  "The  whole  waterway  system  Is  so 
vast  .  .  .  that  effective  policing  may  be  Im- 
possible." 

lie  NAMABA      X7KGED     DKKPn     INVOLVEMENT 

McNamara  capped  his  gloomy  recital, 
however,  by  urging  more  rather  than  leas 
U.S.  Involvement.  "My  appraisal  may  be  over- 
ly pessimistic,"  he  wrote  the  new  president. 
"We  should  watch  the  situation  very  care- 
fully, running  scared,  hoping  for  the  best, 
but  preparing  for  more  forceful  moves  If  the 
situation  does  not  show  early  signs  of  im- 
provement." 

McNamara's  report  was  typical  of  state- 
ments of  U.B.  policy-makers  throughout  the 
ensuing  year,  as  revealed  In  the  documents 
printed  last  week:  continuing  gloom  about 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam — and  con- 
tinuing proposals  for  ever-increasing  UJ3. 
military  action  to  turn  the  situation  around. 

The  defense  secretary's  immediate  pro- 
posals In  his  December  report  were;  Begin 
aerial  mapping  of  the  Laos-Cambodia  border 
by  U.S.  U-2  aircraft;  expand  "Operation 
Hardnose,"  described  as  a  series  of  "limited 
but  remarkably  effective  ojjeratlons"  on  the 
Laos  side  of  the  South  Vietnamese  border  to 
monitor  Communist  movements,  and  prepare 
a  program  of  "sabotage  and  psychological  op- 
erations against  North  Vietnam." 

These  latter  actions,  code-named  "Opera- 
tion 34A."  began  In  Pebniary  1964.  Marine 
Maj.  Oen.  Victor  Krulak,  urtio  headed  a  spe- 
cial group  on  them  within  the  Joint  Chlels 
of  Staff,  described  them  as  "destructive 
undertakings"  to  produce  "substantial  de- 
struction, economic  loss  and  harassment"  in 
North  Vietnam.  They  were  carried  out  by 
South  Vietnamese  and  other  Asian  personnel 
landed  or  air-dropped  into  North  Vietnam. 

This  kind  of  thing  had  been  going,  on  ac- 
cording to  the  Times  account,  since  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  But  now  there 
was  a  signlflcant  change:  instead  of  being 
managed  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA),  the  new  S4A  operations  were  directed 
by  Oen.  Paul  Harklns,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command  in  Saigon — and 
thus  they  came  under  control  of  the  armed 
services. 

TONKIN  CTTU'  PATKOLS  STABTED 

Another  new  clandestine  operation  was 
started  In  this  period.  Called  "De  Soto  pa- 
trols," It  consisted  of  sending  UjS.  Navy  des- 
troyers into  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  off  North 
Vietnam — primarily  as  a  show  of  force,  but 
also  to  collect  intelligence  on  North  Viet- 
namese radar  stations  and  coastal  defenses, 
for  use  by  34A  raiders  or  possibly  later  by 
bombers.  These  missions  b^an  in  February 
1864. 

A  third  <q;>eratlon.  already  underway,  was 
beefed  up.  This  Involved  bombing  raids  in 
Laos  by  U£.-fumlahed  T38  plane*  piloted 
by  Laotian  air  force  pilots  or  CIA  filers  work- 
ing covertly  \n  Laos.  These  raids  were  sup- 
ported by  reconnaissance  flights  by  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  UJS.  Navy  jet  aircraft. 
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But  even  before  all  these  operations  could 
be  cranked  up,  the  secret  documents  reveal, 
US.  military  chiefs  In  Washington  were 
pushing  for  tougher  and  more  far-reaching 
military  moves. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  then  headed  by 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  sounded  no  uncer- 
tain trumpet.  In  a  Jan.  22,  1964,  memo  to 
McNamara,  they  began  by  saying  that  pre- 
vious National  Security  Council  "action" 
memoranda — not  published  by  the  Times — 
made  clear  "the  resolve  of  the  President  to 
ensure  victory  over  the  externally  directed 
and  supported  Communist  Insurgency  in 
South  Vietnam."  They  went  on  to  say  that 
"the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  put 
aside  many  of  the  seU-lmposed  restrictions 
which  now  limit  our  efforts,  and  to  under- 
take bolder  actions  which  may  embody  great- 
er risks." 

JOINT  CHIEFS   HEU>  TO   "DOMINO  TKEOBT" 

The  chiefs  went  on  to  argue  that  the  loss 
Of  South  Vietnam  would  mean  the  collapse 
of  Laos.  Thailand  and  CambodU  as  well. 
Then,  In  an  argument  that  the  secret  docu- 
ments show  was  eventually  welded  into  high 
national  policy,  the  military  chiefs  laid  down 
a  sweeping  version  of  the  "domino  theory"  of 
Conununist  expansionism: 

"In  broader  sense,  the  failure  of  our  pro- 
grams in  South  Vietnam  would  have  heavy 
influence  on  the  judgments  of  Burma,  India, 
Indonesia.  Malaysia,  Japan,  Taiwan,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  with  respect  to  U.S.  durablUty, 
resolution,  and  trustworthiness  ...  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  unfavorable  effect  upon 
our  image  In  Africa  and  In  Latin  America." 

South  Vietnam,  the  generals  said.  Is  In  "a 
pivotal  position  In  our  world-wide  confron- 
tation with  the  Communists,"  and  the  strxig- 
gle  there  must  be  won — though  they  warned 
"it  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  a 
complete  suppression  of  the  Insurgency  can 
take  place  in  one  or  even  two  years."  They 
noted  that  it  had  taken  the  British  "approx- 
imately ten  years"  to  do  a  similar  job  in 
Malaya. 

The  generals  argued  that  "self-imposed  re- 
strictions" on  U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam — 
mcluding  "avoiding  the  direct  use  of  U.S. 
combat  forces" — not  only  were  making  the 
job  harder  but  "may  well  now  be  conveying 
signals  of  irresolution  to  our  enemies."  They 
called  for  "a  reversal  of  attitude  and  the 
adoption  of  a  more  aggressive  program." 

The  key,  they  added,  was  to  stop  North 
Vietnamese  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Insurgents.  Speaking  of  the  new  program  of 
clandestine  action,  they  said  "It  would  be 
Idle  to  conclude  that  theee  efforts  will  have 
a  decisive  effect  on  the  Communist  deter- 
mination to  support  the  insurgency,  and  It  Is 
our  view  that  we  must  therefore  be  prepared 
to  undertake  a  much  higher  level  of  activity." 

GENERALS  SOtTCHT  MORE  CONTROL 

The  generals  proposed  that  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary commander  In  Vietnam  should  be  given 
"responsibillUes  for  the  total  U.S.  program 
In  Vietnam" — a  move  that  would  presum- 
ably have  displaced  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor from  his  traditional  role  as  top  American 
in  any  foreign  country — and  should  also  have 
"complete  responsibility  for  conduct  of  the 
program  against  North  Vietnam" — a  pro- 
posal that  on  Ita  face  would  have  lessened 
presidential  and  civilian  control  over  such 
operations. 

The  chiefs  also  recommended  providing 
U.S.  arms,  equipment  and  advice  for  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by  South  Viet- 
namese, mining  North  Vietnam's  sea  ap- 
proaches; conducting  "large-scale  com- 
mando raids"  against  the  north;  and  pro- 
viding "U.S.  forces  as  necessary"  for  combat 
support  In  South  Vietnam  and  also  for  "di- 
rect actions  against  North  Vietnam." 

Johnson  wasn't  ready  for  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion yet.  though  he  did  on  Feb.  20  order  a 


step-up  In  "contingency  planning  for  pres- 
sures against  North  Vietnam,"  according  to 
the  Times  account. 

One  reason  for  the  Increasing  focus  on 
North  Vietnam  was  a  widespread  recogni- 
tion among  top  U.S.  officials  that  the  situa- 
Uon  in  South  Vietnam  Itself  was  getting 
worse.  McNamara  went  back  to  Saigon  for 
anothM-  look  In  March,  and  hU  report  to 
Johnson  on  March  16 — another  of  the  secret 
documents  now  published — said,  "The  situa- 
tion has  unquestionably  been  growing  worse." 

He  reported  that  "about  40  percent  of  the 
territory"  of  the  country  was  under  Viet 
Cong  "control  or  predominant  Influence," 
with  the  Insurgents  In  control  of  up  to  90 
percent  of  some  key  and  populous  provinces 
Eiround  Saigon. 

McNamara  also  Induced  another  catalogue 
of  troubles : 

"Large  groups  of  the  population  are  now 
showing  signs  of  apathy  and  Indifference 
.  .  .  The  ABVN  (army)  and  paramilitary 
desertion  rates,  and  {Mtitlcularly  the  latter 
are  high  and  increasing  .  .  .  Draft-dodging 
Is  high  while  the  Viet  Cong  are  recruiting 
energetically  and  effectively  .  .  . 

"In  the  last  90  days  the  weakening  of  the 
government's  position  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  .  .  .  The  political  control  struc- 
ture extending  from  Saigon  downward  into 
the  hamlets  disappeared  following  the  No- 
vember coup.  ... 

Again,  however,  such  evidence  did  not  sug- 
gest to  McNamara  that  the  umted  States 
should  pull  out.  Indeed,  he  agreed  with  the 
joint  chiefs  that  more  action  should  be  taken 
against  North  Vietnam,  although  he  opposed 
"an  overt  extension  of  operations  into  the 
North"  for  the  time  being  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  "base"  in  the  south. 

But  McNamara  had  no  basic  argument 
with  the  joint  chiefs.  In  fact  he  Incorporated 
into  his  March  16  memo  to  the  President  the 
"domino"  theory  advanced  to  him  by  the 
chiefs  on  Jan.  22. 

Without  an  "Independent  non-Communist 
South  Vietnam,"  he  wrote,  "almost  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  will  probably  fall  under  Com- 
munist dominance  (all  of  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia) ,  accommodata  to  communism  so 
as  to  remove  effective  VS.  and  anti-Com- 
munist Influence  (Btirma),  or  fall  under  the 
domination  of  forces  not  now  explicitly  Com- 
munist but  likely  then  to  become  so  (Indo- 
nesia taking  over  Malaysia) . 

"Thailand  might  hold  for  a  period  with 
our  help,  but  would  be  under  grave  pressure. 
Even  the  Philippines  would  become  shaky, 
and  the  threat  to  India  to  the  west,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  the  south,  and 
Taiwan,  Korea  and  Japan  to  the  north  and 
east  would  be  greatly  Increased." 

M'NAMARA    tTRGED    ESCALATION    READINESS 

McNamara  proposed  to  the  President  that 
"we  should  start  preparation"  so  as  to  be 
able  "to  mount  new  and  signlflcant  pressures 
against  North  Vietnam."  The  United  States 
shoiUd  be  ready,  he  said,  to  start  on  72-hour 
notice  a  series  of  border-control  and  "retalia- 
tory" actions.  Including  South  Vietnamese 
air  raids  on  the  north,  and  on  30-day  notice 
a  program  of  "graduated  overt  military  pres- 
sure" to  Include  bombing  by  U.S.  as  well  as 
South  Vietnamese  planes. 

Thus,  In  the  space  of  three  months.  Mc- 
Namara's December  proposals  had  In  large 
part  been  overtaken  and  supplanted  by  the 
stronger  steps  urged  by  the  Joint  chiefs. 

On  March  17,  Johnson  himself  approved 
McNamara's  new  proposals.  A  National  Se- 
curity Council  action  memorandum,  the 
usual  document  for  recording  presidential 
decision,  was  Issued  that  day,  incorporating 
not  only  the  substance  but  also  a  good  deal 
of  the  wording  of  the  defense  secretary's  pa- 
per— Including  McNamara's  refinement  of 
the  joint  chiefs'  language  setttng  out  the 
domino  theory,  which  thus  was  welded  Into 
U.S.  foreign  policy  substantially  as  drafted 
by  the  military. 


As  Ijefore,  Johnson's  ^proval  of  McNa- 
mara's proposals  was  a  cautious  one — in  ef- 
fect saying,  "go  ahead  and  get  ready  but 
don't  do  anything  now."  He  cabled  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  in  Saigon  that  "judgment  Is  re- 
served for  the  present  on  overt  military  ac- 
tions .  .  .  Our  planning  for  actions  against 
the  north  Is  on  a  contingency  basis  at  pres- 
ent, and  immediate  problem  In  this  area  is 
to  develop  the  strongest  possible  military  and 
political  base  for  possible  later  action." 

BASIS  FOR  ACTION  PBEPABXD  IN  ADVANCE 

Unknown  to  Congress  or  the  public,  work 
on  developing  such  a  "military  and  political 
base"  had  already  started  in  Washington. 
This  is  significant  because  it  makes  clear  that 
Johnson's  later  request  for  a  congressional 
resolution  was  not.  as  the  administration 
said  at  the  time,  the  result  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  attack  on  U.S.  Navy  destroyers  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf,  but  that  it  had  been  in 
preparation  for  some  time  and  was  simply 
put  forward  at  an  opportune  moment. 

As  early  as  February  1964.  according  to  the 
secret  study,  there  was  discussion  in  the 
State  Department  about  seeking  a  congres- 
sional resolution  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority for  deeper  U.8.  mUltary  involvement 
against  North  Vietnam.  The  Times  report 
cites  a  Feb.  13  letter  from  Walt  Rostow.  then 
chairman  of  the  State  Department's  policy- 
planning  council,  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  "on  the  desirability  of  the  President'* 
requesting  a  congressional  resolution  draw- 
ing a  line  at  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam." 

Discussions  of  such  a  resolution  continued 
into  the  spring.  According  to  the  study,  it 
was  mentioned  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  series 
of  military  and  diplomatic  actions  proposed 
on  May  23  in  a  detailed  scenario  for  escala- 
tion of  action  against  the  north.  Two  days 
Uter,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  WUUam  P. 
Bundy  drafted  the  proposed  resolution.  The 
draft — one  of  the  documents  now  publish- 
ed— included  this  language: 

"...  If  the  President  determines  the  nec- 
essity thereof,  the  United  States  is  prepared, 
ui>on  the  request  of  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  or  the  government  of  Laos,  to  use 
all  measures,  including  the  commitment  of 
armed  forces,  to  assist  that  government  in 
the  defense  of  its  independence  or  territorial 
Integrity  against  aggression  or  subversion 
supported,  controlled  or  directed  from  any 
Communist  country." 

BUSK  UBCXO  SEEKING  CONGRESS  RESOLimON 

The  prcq;>osed  resolution  was  further  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  on 
June  1  and  2.  Partlclpanta  mcluded  Rusk, 
McNamara.  Bundy,  Taylor,  Lodge  and  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  who  was  then  tak- 
ing over  Uie  Vietnam  command  from 
Harklns. 

According  to  a  memo  of  record  made  by 
Bundy  after  the  meeting.  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Namara both  argued  for  seeking  the  resolu- 
tion. Busk  said  eventa  could  force  the  calling 
up  of  reserves,  always  a  touchy  matter  in 
Congress,  and  added  that  public  opinion  In 
the  United  States  on  Southeast  Asia  policy 
was  "badly  divided"  and  that  McNamara 
said  It  might  become  necessary  to  commit 
"as  many  as  seven  divisions"  of  U.S.  troops 
"as  the  action  unfolded." 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the  resolution 
was  kept  on  the  shelf.  So  were  the  ambitious 
and  detailed  military  plans  which  had  been 
developed  for  bombing  North  Vietnam — 
plans  developed  In  response  to  Johnson's 
March  17  decision  to  prepare  for  retaliatory 
strikes  on  72-hour  notice  and  full-scale  air 
raids  on  30-day  notice. 

One  of  the  gape  in  the  dccumentatlon  as 
reported  by  the  Times  Is  the  absence  of  any 
record  of  Johnson's  decisions  when  on  June  3 
the  Honolulu  conferees  met  with  him  back 
in  Washmgton.  But  the  Defense  Department 
study  says  that  "noncommlttlng  military 
actions"  proposed  by  the  Honolulu  partlcl- 
panta were  approved — including  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies  and  equipment  to  forward 
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ona  of  tiMm  In  TtuUUiMl,  to  aupfwrt 
tbe  poMible  subsequent  move  at  aimy  units 
to  Vietnam. 

JORNSOH   SOUGHT   CIA   TBW   OM   "SOMINOS" 

There  are  Indications  also.  In  tbe  study, 
that  Mr.  Jobnscn  had  some  doubts  at  this 
point  about  the  validity  of  the  "domino" 
theory.  According  to  the  published  account, 
he  submitted  a  formal  Inquiry  to  the  CIA 
within  a  few  days  after  the  June  3  White 
House  meeting. 

The  question  he  asked  was  this:  "Would 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  necessarily  fall  If 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam  came  under  North 
Vietnamese  control?"  The  CIA's  answer.  In 
effect,  challenged  the  domino  argviment, 
which  by  then  had  been  written  into  na- 
tional policy  by  the  March  17  Security  Ooun- 
cU  action  memo.  In  the  first  of  several  In- 
stances tn  the  newly  revealed  documents  In 
which  the  intelligence  community  offered 
dissenting  views  on  Vietnam-related  issues, 
the  CIA  reply  said: 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  Cambodia, 
It  is  likely  that  no  nation  In  the  area  would 
quickly  succiunb  to  communism  as  a  result 
of  the  fall  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 
Furthermore,  a  ccoitlnuatlon  of  the  spread  of 
communism  In  the  area  would  not  be  in- 
exorable, and  any  spread  which  did  oociir 
would  take  time — time  In  which  the  total 
situation  might  change  in  any  niunber  of 
ways  unfavorable  to  the  Communist  cause." 

The  CIA  reply  conceded,  according  to  the 
Times  account,  that  the  loss  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  wotild  be  "profoundly  damag- 
ing to  the  VS.  position  in  the  Far  East"  and 
would  raise  Chinese  prestige  at  the  expense 
ot  the  Soviet  Unltm.  But  the  CIA  said  that 
as  long  as  the  United  States  could  retain  its 
Island  bases — Ouam,  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan — it  would  have  enough 
military  leverage  to  deter  China  and  North 
Vietnam  from  overt  aggression  against  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  were  other  restraining  Influences 
felt  in  Washington.  Johnson  was  beginning 
to  think  about  his  own  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  a  full  term  in  the  White  House — a 
campaign  pitting  him  against  an  archetypal 
"hawk."  Barry  Ooldwater. 

aaaoLunoM's  rtvaixs  wxxs  libtzd 
There  was  also  concern  about  the  possible 
difficulties  of  winning  congressloDal  and 
public  approval  of  the  proposed  resolution. 
At  an  Inter-agency  meeting  on  June  10,  the 
study  says,  "five  basic  'disagreeable  ques- 
tions' were  identified  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  to  provide  convincing 
angers  to  assure  public  support."  The  ques- 
tions, according  to  the  study,  were: 

"  ( 1 )  Does  this  Imply  a  blank  check  for  the 
President  to  go  to  war  In  Southeast  Asia? 

(3)  What  kinds  of  force  could  he  employ 
under  this  resolution?  (3)  What  change  In 
the  situation   (If  any)    requires  this  now? 

(4)  Cant  our  objectives  be  obtained  by 
means  other  than  U.S.  military  force?  (6) 
1X>es  Southeast  Asia  mean  enough  to  U.S. 
national  Interests?" 

Despite  these  problems,  some  officials  still 
wanted  to  seek  the  congressional  action.  But 
on  June  15,  the  study  says.  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Nanuira  were  Informed  by  McOeorge  Bundy. 
White  Hoiise  national  security  assistant,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  decided  to  wait  again  be- 
fore moving. 

Then,  however,  at  midsummer,  events 
again  began  to  overtake  whatever  restraints 
the  President  had  felt  against  more  overt 
military  action  against  North  Vietnam. 

During  July,  South  Vietnamese  naval 
commandos  raided  two  North  Vietnamese 
Islands  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  as  part  at  the 
growing  "34A"  program. 

On  Aug.  2.  the  U.S.  destroyer  Maddox — on 
a  "De  Soto  patrol  in  the  Tonkin  Oulf — ^was 
attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats. 
The  next  night,  Aug.  3,  there  were  two  more 
"34A"  raids  by  South  Vietnamese  FT  boats 


■gainst  tlie  North  Vletnamaae  coast.  And 
on  Uu  night  of  Aug.  4  the  Maddox  and 
another  X7.S.  destroyer  sent  to  reinforce  It — 
the  Turner  Joy — were  again  attacked  by 
North  VletnamsM  FT  boats. 
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The  secret  Pentagon  study  does  nothing  to 
settle  the  long-standing  controversy  around 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  incidents.  It  remains  un- 
clear, for  example,  whether  the  North  Viet- 
namese attacks  on  the  VS.  ships  were  pro- 
voked by  the  separate  "34A"  raids  that 
preceded  them. 

But  whatever  their  motivation,  the  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  on  U.S.  ships  led  Presi- 
dent Johnson  suddenly  to  set  in  motion  the 
military  and  political  steps  that  he  had 
deferred  for  several  months. 

Within  34  hours  after  the  second  North 
Vietnamese  attack  on  the  VS.  ships,  John- 
son had  ordered  retaliatory  VS.  bombing 
attacks  against  selected  North  Vietnamese 
military  targets.  He  announced  them  while 
they  were  still  under  way.  Just  before  mid- 
night on  Aug.  4,  Washington  time,  telling  a 
nationwide  TV  and  radio  audience  that  they 
were  "limited  and  fitting"  response.  '"We 
still  seek  no  wider  war,"  he  said. 

The  next  day  McNamara  announced  that  a 
Navy  attack  carrier  group  had  been  ordered 
Into  the  Indochina  area;  that  U.S.  Interceptor 
and  fighter-bomber  aircraft  had  been  ordered 
into  South  Vietnam:  that  other  planes  had 
been  moved  to  Thailand;  that  other  UJ3.- 
based  sqiuMlrons  had  been  moved  into  the 
Pacific;  and  that  "selected  Army  and  Marine 
forces  have  been  alerted  and  readied  for 
movement." 

At  the  same  time.  Johnson  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  asking  for  passage  of  a 
resolution  expressing  the  support  of  Congress 
"for  all  ueceoary  action  to  protect  our  armed 
forces  and  to  assist  nations  covered  by  the 
SEATO  (Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organlxation) 
treaty."  As  finally  drafted,  the  resolution  was 
worded  differently  from  Bundy's  q>rlng 
draft — but  it  provided  the  same  kind  of  au- 
thority. Two  days  later  it  psssert  88  to  3  in 
the  Senate  and  416  to  0  in  the  House. 

The  action  was  a  watershed  in  the  history 
of  VS.  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  Johnson 
had  broad  authority  to  attack  NOrth  Viet- 
nam; almost  none  of  the  "disagreeable  ques- 
tions" had  been  asked  In  the  atipoaphere  of 
crisis;  and  the  military  planners  ^re  moving 
hard  and  fast. 


Vbtnam:    Thb  Sbcbxt  PApns — ^m 

WABUiMUTuif,  D.C. — The  Johnson  admin- 
istration used  the  Tonkin  Oulf  incidents  of 
Augxist  1964 — when  U.S.  Navy  ships  were 
attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats — as  the  lever  to  get  from  Congress  a 
broadly  worded  resolution  authoriaing  the 
president  to  take  "all  necessary  action." 

But  the  secret  Pentagon  study  and  docu- 
ments revealed  last  week  by  the  New  York 
Times  show  that  Johnson  didn't  use  that  au- 
thority inmiediately.  Instead,  with  the  presi- 
dential campaign  under  way,  he  withheld 
approval  of  further  U.S.  action  against  North 
Vietnam— despite  the  continued  urging  of 
military  and  clvUlan  advisers. 

The  secret  docimients  accompanying  the 
reports  of  the  study,  however,  reveal  that 
preparations  for  later  escalation  were  being 
made  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  documents  also 
suggest — but  do  not  prove  conclusively — ^that 
the  President  made  up  his  mind  relatively 
early  in  the  fall  to  start  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  after  Jan.  1,  1965. 

The  over-all  picture  revealed  by  the  secret 
I>apers  Is  one  of  continuing — and  growing — 
military  pressure  on  Johnson  to  take  the  next 
step  and  authorize  direct  U.S.  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  however, 
the  president  Is  revealed  as  holding  to  the 
cautious,  step-by-step  course  he  bad  set  ear- 
lier in  the  election  year  when  be  repeatedly 
delayed  asking  Congress  for  war-making 
powers. 


After  the  hard,  fast  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnamese  targets  following  the  Ton- 
kin Incident,  there  was  a  lull  in  VS.  and 
n.S.-dlrected  South  Vietnamese  action 
against  the  North.  The  president  was  preach- 
ing restraint  to  campaign   audiences. 

FaZrASATIONS  FOa  ACTION  SPXEO  vrp 

Even  as  he  was  speaking,  however,  some 
U.8.  troop  units  already  had  received  "alert" 
orders  and  were  hastily  preparing  for  pos- 
sible movement  to  Southeast  Asia.  And  in 
Washington,  Saigon  and  Honolulu,  mUltary 
leaders   were   urging   stepped-up   actions. 

Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Tsylor,  who  had  recently 
become  ambassador  to  South  Vietnam 
after  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  cabled  Washington  with  his  first 
"mission  report"  on  Aug.  10. 

Taylor  said  the  U.S.  objective  in  South 
Vietnam  must  be  to  "do  everything  possible 
to  bolster"  the  Saigon  government — and  at 
the  same  time  "be  prepared  to  implement 
contingency  plans  against  North  Vietnam 
with  optimum  readiness  by  Jan.  1,  1966." 

In  Washington,  two  key  administration 
planners — Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Bundy  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense John  McNaughton — drew  up  another 
set  of  proposals.  Their  memo,  also  among  the 
secret  Pentagon  papers,  proposed: 

A  two-week  lull  following  the  Tonkin 
reprisals. 

Then  a  stepped-up  resumption  of  the  vari- 
ous covert  operations  which  had  been  going 
on  during  1964 — the  "34A"  conunando  raids 
against  the  North  by  South  Vietnamese;  the 
"De  Soto"  patrols  by  VS.  Navy  ships  off  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast;  and  some  limited 
cross-border  air  strikes  from  South  Vietnam 
into  Laos. 

Preparations  for  more  specific  "tit-for-tat" 
reprisals  against  Viet  Cong  or  North  Viet- 
namese actions  that  might  occur. 

A  new  phase  of  "more  serious  pressures"  to 
begin  in  January  1965.  These  would  be 
"systematic  military  action  against  the  DRV 
(North  Vietnam)"  and  ''we  should  probably 
be  thinking  of  a  contingency  date,  as  sug- 
gested by  Ambassador  Taylor,  of  Jan.  1, 1965." 

BOMBINO   TABCrrS    SUCGBSTKD 

Possible  types  of  actions  suggested  by 
Bundy  and  McNaughton  would  begin  with 
bombing  of  Communist  infiltration  routes 
and  facilities — a  group  of  targets  starting 
rwith  clear  military  installations  near  the 
borders"  which  "can  be  extended  almost  at 
will  northward,  to  inflict  progressive  damage 
that  would  have  a  meaningful  cumulative 
effect  and  would  always  be  keyed  to  one 
rationale." 

Next  would  come  "action  in  the  DRV 
against  selected  military-related  targets" — 
as  opposed  to  wholly  military  ones.  The 
memo  suggested  the  bombing  of  petroleum 
faculties  and  the  mining  of  Haiphong  Har- 
bor as  "spectacular  actions':  in  this  category. 

Their  paper  went  to  Taylor,  among  others, 
for  comment.  In  his  reply  he  again  proposed 
bold  action  in  the  long  run — but  again 
sounded  a  cautious  note  for  the  immediate 
future.  His  cable,  speaking  for  0.8.  Com- 
mander Oen.  William  Westmoreland  as  well, 
said,  "We  should  be  slow  to  get  too  deeply  in- 
volved" in  larger  actions  "until  we  have  a 
better  feel  of  the  equality  of  our  ally  .  .  .  We 
should  not  get  Involved  militarily  with  North 
Vietnam  and  possibly  Red  China  If  our  base 
in  South  Vietnam  is  Insecure." 

Taylor  suggested  a  delay  to  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  a  chance  to  build  up 
sufficient  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces  to 
meet  possible  North  Vietnamese  reaction  to 
any  stepped-up  U.S.  military  moves — ^"and 
thus  avoid  the  possible  requirement  for  a 
major  U.S.  ground  force  conunltment." 

He  suggested  using  the  next  five  months 
"for  developing  a  posture  of  maximum  readi- 
ness tor  a  deliberate  escalation  of  pressure 
against  North  Vietnam,  using  Jan.  1,  190S,  as 
a  target  D-Day.  We  must  always  recognise. 
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however,  that  events  may  totct  us  to  advance 
D-Day  to  a  considerably  earlier  date.*' 

He  defined  such  a  "deliberate  escalation  of 
pressure"  as  "a  carefully  orchestrated  bomb- 
ing attack  on  North  Vietnam  directed  pri- 
marily at  infiltration  and  other  military 
targets." 

COMMANDERS    OPPOSE    DELAT 

U.S.  military  commanders  had  some  quick 
and  emphatic  comments  on  the  Bundy- 
McNaughton  and  Taylor  papers.  Adm.  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp,  the  Pacific  conunander-ln- 
chief,  opposed  even  the  two-week  lull  sug- 
gested by  Bundy  and  McNaughton:  "Pres- 
sures against  the  other  side  once  initiated 
should  not  be  relaxed  by  any  actions  or  lack 
of  them  which  would  destroy  the  benefits  of 
the  rewarding  steps  previously  taken  .  .  .  The 
proposed  two  weeks  suspension  of  operations 
Is  not  in  consonance  with  desire  to  get  the 
message  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng." 

Sharp  also  argued  against  the  Bundy-Mc- 
Naughton  argument  that  U.S.  action  should 
seek  "maxlmiun  results"  at  "minimum  risks." 
He  said  "Action  to  produce  improvements  in 
mcnrale  in  RVN  (South  Vietnam)  must  entail 
risk.  Temptation  toward  zero  action  and  zero 
risk  must  be  avoided." 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  in  an  Aug.  26  memo  to 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  which 
is  also  among  the  secret  documents,  also  pro- 
posed tougher  action.  They  disagreed  with 
their  former  boss,  Taylor,  on  the  need  to  "get 
better  feel  of  our  ally"  before  making  more 
commitments:  "An  accelerated  program  of 
actions  with  respect  to  the  DRV  is  essential 
to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  U.S.  position  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

The  chiefs  wanted  stepped-up  action 
against  Communist  supply  lines  through  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  "hot-pursuit"  operations  into 
Conununlst  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  and  "in- 
creased pressure  on  North  Vietnam  through 
military  action." 
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nils,  however,  would  not  be  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  chiefs'  secret  memo — and  they 
went  on  to  propose  what  became  a  central 
and  controversial  theme  of  admlnlstratl<m 
planning,  the  so-called  "provocation  strat- 
egy." Here  is  the  way  the  Joint  Chiefs  put  it: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  believe  that  more  direct 
and  forceful  actions  than  these  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  necessary.  In  anticipation  of 
a  pattern  of  further  successful  VC  and  Pa- 
thet  Lao  (PL)  actions  in  RVN  and  Laos,  and 
in  order  to  increase  pressure  on  the  DRV, 
the  U.S.  program  shoiild  also  provide  for 
prompt  and  calculated  responses  to  such  VC- 
PL  action  In  the  form  of  air  strikes  and  other 
operations  against  appropriate  military  tar- 
gets in  the  DRV." 

Such  "responses,"  they  added,  "must  be 
greater  tban  the  provocation  m  degree,  and 
not  necessarily  limited  to  response  in  kind 
against  similar  targets." 

The  "provocation"  idea  was  picked  up  in  a 
Sept.  3  "proposed  plan  of  action"  written  by 
McNaughton.  He  noted  the  coming  elec- 
tion— "during  the  next  two  months,  because 
of  the  lack  of  "rebuttal  time'  before  election 
to  justify  particular  actions  which  may  be 
distorted  to  the  American  public,  we  must 
set  with  special  care" — but  he  went  on  to 
restate  the  Joint  Chiefs'  theme  more  ex- 
plicitly. 

McNaughton  proposed  an  "orchestration" 
of  new  moves  designed  to  be  "likely  at  some 
point  to  provoke  a  military  DRV  response  . .  . 
The  provoked  response  sbovild  be  likely  to 
provide  good  grounds  for  us  to  escalate  if  we 
wished  .  .  .  The  timing  and  crescendo  should 
be  under  our  control,  with  the  scenario  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  off  at  any  time." 

He  thus  in  effect  proposed  new  military 
actions  that  would  not  only  hurt  North  Viet- 
nam but  could  also  provoke  a  North  Viet- 
namese re^Kinse  that  itself  would  give  the 
United  States  an  excuse  to  escalate  the  war 
further. 


BITCATION  WAS  HEADING  "DOWNWAKD" 

&(cNaughton's  Sept.  3  memo  is  significant 
for  this  first  explicit  statement  of  the  prov- 
ocation strategy.  It  is  also  important  In  the 
Vietnam  chronology,  however,  tiecause  it  is 
the  first  of  the  recently  revealed  secret  docu- 
ments to  admit  that  the  United  States  might 
be  forced  out  of  Vietnam  without  victory. 
Noting,  as  had  others,  that  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  was  "deteriorating"  and 
heading  "downward,"  he  said: 

"The  objective  of  the  United  States  is  to 
reverse  the  present  downward  trend.  Failing 
that,  the  alternative  objective  is  to  emerge 
from  the  situation  with  as  good  an  image 
as  possible  in  U.S.,  allied  and  enemy  eyes." 

He  said  the  United  States  must  keep 
"alert"  so  that  if  "worst  comes  to  worst  and 
South  Vietnam  disintegrates  or  their  be- 
havior becomes  abominable,"  it  could  "  'dis- 
own' South  Vietnam  hopefully  leaving  the 
image  of  'a  patient  who  died  despite  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  a  good  doctor." " 

McNatighton's  premonitions  of  possible  fu- 
ture disaster  were  not,  for  the  moment,  a  ma- 
jor consideration  of  top  policymakers.  But 
the  provocation  scheme  was,  according  to  an- 
other of  the  secret  papers — a  formal  memo- 
randum summarizing  the  recommendations 
made  at  a  Sept.  7  White  House  meeting  of 
President  Johnson  and  his  principal  ad- 
visers— Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Mc- 
Namara, Taylor  and  Oen.  Earle  Wheeler  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  memo, 
written  by  William  Bundy,  put  It  in  these 
words: 

•"ITie  nukln  further  question  Is  the  extent 
to  which  we  should  add  elements  .  .  .  that 
would  tend  deliberately  to  provoke  a  DRV 
reaction,  and  consequent  retaliation 
by  us  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  such  deliberately  pro- 
vocative elements  should  not  be  added  in  the 
immediate  future  while  the  OVN  is  still 
struggling  to  its  feet.  By  early  October,  how- 
ever, we  may  recommend  such  actions  de- 
pending on  OVN  progress  and  Communist 
reaction  in  the  meantime,  especially  to  U.8. 
naval  patrols." 

On  Sept.  10,  according  to  another  of  the 
secret  papers,  Johnson  formalized  his  accept- 
ance of  this  {4>proach — one  lnvolvlr,g  cau- 
tion short-term  actions  but  leaving  the  way 
open  for  much  more  later. 

The  final  paragraph  of  this  presidential 
"action  memorandum,"  written  by  McOeorge 
Bundy,  White  House  national  security  aide 
and  brother  of  William  Bundy,  led  the  au- 
thors of  the  secret  Pentagon  study  on  Viet- 
nam to  the  conclusion  that  President  John- 
son decided  on  Sept.  7  to  start  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  after  the  election. 

After  listing  short-term  actions  to  be  taken 
and  restating  the  need  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion inside  South  Vietnam,  the  memo  con- 
cludes: 

"These  decisions  are  governed  by  a  prevail- 
ing judgment  that  the  first  order  of  business 
at  present  is  to  take  actions  which  will  help 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam;  to  the  extent  that  the  situa- 
tion permits,  such  action  should  precede 
larger  decisions." 

But,  the  memo  added,  "if  such  larger  de- 
cisions are  required  at  any  time  by  a  change 
In  the  situation,  they  will  be  taken." 

This  last  sentence  was  taken  by  the  authors 
of  the  secret  study  to  mean  that  Johnson  had 
agreed  in  effect  that  bombing  of  the  north 
should  start  after  Jan.  1,  1966.  Others  argue 
that  the  language  did  not  mean  that  much — 
that  real  "decisions"  would  still  have  to  be 
made  by  the  president.  The  issue  is  left  un- 
resolved by  the  secret  documents,  particu- 
larly in  the  absence  of  the  full  file  of  presi- 
dential papers  on  the  period. 

What  is  clear,  however,  even  from  the 
Incomplete  document  file,  is  that  although 
the  president  delayed  a  bombing  decision  at 
the  September  meeting,  the  bulk  of  his  in- 
fluential policy-making  machinery  was  now 


moving  steadily  and  with  increasing  momen- 
tum toward  precisely  that  act — and  more. 

Three  months  after  that  September  White 
House  meeting,  U.S.  planes  were  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  And  six  months  after  John- 
son's promise  of  "larger  decisions,"  American 
ground  troops  were  landing  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  force. 

Vietnam:  The  Seckkt  Pafexs — IV 

Washington,  D.C. — In  late  1964,  U.S.  policy 
on  Vietnam  began  to  shift  decisively — ^from 
a  limited,  though  growing,  commitment  to 
help  the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  to  an 
all-out  American  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam, with  massive  numbers  of  U.S.  ground 
troops  committed  to  battle  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

The  secret  Defense  Department  study  and 
documents  published  last  week  by  the  New 
York  Times  show  how  this  shift  took  shape — 
gradually  but  inexorably — over  a  period  of 
months,  and  how  it  was  completed  long  be- 
fore the  American  public  fully  realized  what 
had  happened. 

The  secret  documents  make  clear  what 
many  analysts  have  long  suspected:  lo  a 
considerable  degree.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  sought  to  conceal  the  Impact  and 
soft-pedal  the  implications  of  his  actions  by 
withholding  announcement  of  some  of  his 
most  Important  decisions. 

One  key  document  in  the  massive  archive — 
a  National  Security  Council  "action  memo- 
randum" issued  April  6,  1965,  formalizing  his 
decision  to  send  more  than  20,000  additional 
troops  to  Vietnam  and  to  broaden  their  com- 
bat role — spells  out  this  policy  explicitly: 

"The  President  desires  that  .  .  .  premature 
publicity  be  avoided  by  all  possible  precau- 
tions. The  actions  themselves  should  be 
taken  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  but  in  ways 
that  should  minimize  any  appearance  of 
sudden  changes  in  policy  .  .  .  The  Presidents 
desire  Is  that  these  movements  and  changes 
should  be  understood  as  being  gradual  and 
wholly  consistent  with  existing  policy." 

MAJOI  WATEKSHED  IN  U.S.  POUCT 

That  April  decision — changing  the  mission 
of  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam  from  a  purely 
defensive  role  to  one  allowing  some  offensive 
acticm— emerges  In  the  secret  Pentagon 
papers  as  a  major  watershed  in  American 
policy. 

But  the  elements  that  went  into  that  new 
policy  were  several: 

A  rising  crescendo  of  Conununlst  terror 
attacks  against  U.S.  personnel  and  bases  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Months  of  successive  government  crises  and 
chaos  in  South  Vietnam,  including  a  series 
of  military  coups  and  near-coups  that  pro- 
duced near  anarchy  for  weeks  on  end. 

Continuing  and  growing  pressure  by  U.S. 
military  leaders — and  most  civilian  policy- 
makers as  well — for  ever-tougher  military  ac- 
tion against  North  Vietnam. 

An  underlying  shift  in  the  rationale  of 
American  policy — from  a  limited  commit- 
ment to  help  preserve  the  independence  at 
a  small  country  to  an  effort  to  preserve  U.S. 
power  and  prestige  in  a  regional  and  world- 
wide struggle  with  Communist  nations. 

These  four  strains  are  intermingled  in  the 
story  illuminated  by  the  secret  documents, 
and  they  are  shown  by  the  Pentagon  study 
to  have  Interacted  more  or  less  continually, 
with  each  feeding  the  others  to  produce  in 
the  end  a  half-mlllion-man  American  ex- 
peditionary force  In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  example,  the  surprise  Viet  Cong  attack 
on  UJ8.  planes  and  facilities  at  the  Bien  Hoa 
alrbase  near  SiUgon  on  Nov.  1,  1964,  touched 
off  a  flurry  of  military  proposals  for  heavy 
American  reprisals  against  North  Vietnam. 
The  joint  chiefs  of  staff,  calling  ^he  Bien 
Hoa  strike  "a  change  of  the  ground  rules," 
proposed  immediate  major  U.S.  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam — including  strikes  by  B53 
bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
against  Phuc  Yen  airfield  near  Hanoi. 
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Jotinaon.  with  the  pniMentUl  «l«ctloa 
only  two  days  off.  Mid  no.  But  b*  did  ordor 
the  preparation  of  y«t  anothar  Imad  samj 
cf  poaslble  VA.  oounea  of  action— and  awy 
one  ot  the  opUona  preeented  to  blm  after  a 
mmtb-long  study  called  for  bombing  the 
north  In  greater  or  leaser  degree. 

According  to  the  secret  documents,  this 
process  also  produced  the  first  signs  of  a 
realisation  by  VS.  policymakers  that  they 
ml^t  baT*  to  abandon  their  earUer  aim  of 
stabUimng  South  Vietnam.  There  was  In- 
creasing evidence  of  disintegration  In  the 
Saigon  government.  Ambaaaador  Maxwdl 
Taylor,  tor  example,  said  that  the  United 
States  should  use  promisee  to  bomb  the 
north  as  a  lever  to  force  reforms  in  Saigon — 
but  he  warned  that  It  might  not  work.  The 
study  saya  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  replied  that  bombing  "at  least  would 
buy  time — probably  years." 

President  Johnson  on  Dec.  1  made  «^at 
the  Pentagon  study  calls  a  "tentative  de- 
cision" to  bomb  the  north,  but.  the  docu- 
ments say,  he  gave  a  final  approval  only  to 
the  first  and  less  ambitious  part  of  a  two- 
phase  program  proposed  by  bis  top  advisers. 

But  before  this  first  phase— dubbed  "Bar- 
rel Roll"  by  military  planners — could  be 
started,  things  began  to  fall  apart  In  Saigon 
as  a  succession  of  ambitious  military  leaders 
began  efforts  to  overthrow  the  shaky  civilian 
government.  The  secret  documents  record  a 
stormy  meeting  at  which  Taylor  told  a  num- 
ber of  the  generals,  "Tou  have  made  a  real 
mess.  We  cannot  carry  you  forever  If  you  do 
things  like  this." 

At  this  point  new  Viet  Cong  terror  attacks 
added  to  the  sense  of  impending  collapse  In 
Saigon.  On  Christmas  Sve  of  1964  terrortsU 
blew  up  a  CS.  officers'  bUlet  In  Saigon, 
killing  two  and  wounding  58  Americans.  In 
a  six-day  battle  near  Blnh  Ola.  Viet  Cong 
forcea  all  but  wiped  out  two  South  Vietna- 
mese marine  battalions. 

aUSX  AFFBABKD  TO  HAVS  DOUITa 

Theae  fresh  disasters  were  reflected  almost 
at  once  In  the  continuing  flow  of  policy  pro- 
posaU  revealed  in  the  secret  archive.  On 
Jan.  6.  1M5,  In  a  memo  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dmo  Buak.  Asalstant  Secretary  wnilam 
Bundy  said  that  bombing  North  Vietnam 
held  only  "some  faint  hope  of  really  Improv- 
ing the  Vietnamese  situation."  However,  be 
went  on  to  assert  that  it  would  "put  \ia  in 
a  much  stronger  position  to  hold  the  next 
line  of  defense,  namely  Thailand"  and  even 
If  negotiations  resulted  in  an  eventual  C<Rn- 
munlst  takeover  in  South  Vietnam,  "we 
would  Rin  toava  appeared  to  Asians  to  have 
dona  a  lot  mm  about  tt." 

Busk  hlmaelf  appears  to  have  had  some 
doubta.  In  one  of  the  few  papers  from  his 
files  to  be  puMlahed  In  the  Pentagon  study, 
he  cabled  Taylor  oa  Jan.  li  "to  avoid  ac- 
Uona  tbat  would  further  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  particular  form  of  political 
soiutloa"  in  Saigon. 

McNamara,  according  to  the  Pentagon 
study,  agreed  with  his  principal  Vietnam 
assistant,  John  McNaughton.  that  the  U.S. 
ot»Jeetive  In  South  Vietnam  was  "not  to  help 
a  friend'  but  to  contain  China."  Both  are 
said  to  have  favored  air  strikes  against  tha 
north  to  pursue  this  aim. 

Once  again  political  turmoil  in  Saigon  and 
terrorist  strlkea  by  the  Viet  Cong  Intervened. 
Oen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, ousted  bis  civilian  premier  only  to  be- 
come btmaalf  the  target  of  plots  by  other 
generals.  And  tba  Viet  Cong  on  reb.  6  struck 
two  man  VA  Installations  at  Flelku  killing 
9  Ainetleans  and  wounding  76. 

The  Pletku  attack  provldad  a  major  turn- 
ing point  In  UjB.  policy.  Wltkla  14  hours 
Johnson  had  approved  a  dlraet  Amsrloan 
air  attack  against  ths  north.  Ths  letallatcty 
strike  oaUad  'Tlamlng  Dart"  was  the  first 


since  the  one-tlma  bombing  that  fallowed 
the  Tonkin  GuU  Inoldant  the  previous  Au- 
gust. Three  days  after  Flelku,  the  Viet  Cong 
attacked  another  U.8.  Installation:  again  a 
retaliatory  U.S.  strike  was  ordered  by  John- 
son. 

ADVSSa  UICSD  SXTSTAIIfXS   BXPaBALS 

But  the  effect  of  Flelku  extended  far  be- 
yond mere  reprisal  strikes.  MeOeorge  Bundy, 
the  president's  national  security  adviser,  was 
In  South  Vietnam  at  the  time.  On  bis  way 
home,  he  recommended — In  a  secret  memo- 
randum published  by  the  New  York  Times — 
"a  policy  of  sustained  reprisal"  rather  than 
continuation  of  Isolated  tlt-for-tat  strikes. 
Such  action,  he  said,  would  be  worthwhile 
"even  If  tt  falls  to  turn  the  tide,  as  it  may" 
because  "It  will  set  a  higher  price  for  the 
future  upon  an  adventures  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  If  should  therefore  somewhat  In- 
crease our  ability  to  deter  such  adventures." 

Thus  Bundy.  like  his  brother  William  In 
the  State  Department  and  like  McNamara 
and  McNaughton  at  the  Pentagon,  was  now 
arguing  tbat  broader  VS.  Interests — and 
not  merely  the  security  of  South  Vietnam — 
required  strong  American  action  against 
North  Vietnanx. 

Johnson  approved  a  sustained  bombing 
campaign  against  the  north,  this  one  dubbed 
"Rolling  Thunder"  by  the  Pentagon,  on 
Feb.  13.  The  raids  began  on  March  2. 

Almost  as  soon  as  they  started.  U.8.  mili- 
tary leaders  were  warning  that  they  were  not 
enough  and  would  not  do  the  Job  unless 
stepped  up.  On  March  21,  Adm.  U.  S.  Grant 
Sharp,  Pacific  commander-in-chief,  proposed 
a  "radar  busting  day"  to  cripple  North  Viet- 
namese air  defenses  and  a  sustained  "IOC 
Cut"  campaign  to  knock  out  Communist  lines 
of  communication  and  supply  to  the  south. 
Gen.  John  McCoimell,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  went  further,  according  to  the 
secret  study  proposing  a  "short  and  vio- 
lent" 28-day  bombing  campaign  to  destroy 
94  major  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

JOHNSOH    GAVK   CSOUND   SLOWLY 

Johnson,  still  giving  ground  slowly,  said 
no  to  such  proposals.  But  tbe  secret  docu- 
ments make  clear  tbat  his  policy  advisers 
were  already  further  down  the  road:  They 
were  now  talking  about  putting  U.S.  combat 
troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

McNaughton,  In  a  March  24  memo  to  Mc- 
Namara. concluded  tbat  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam  probably  could  not  be  "bot- 
tomed out"  without  "extreme  measures 
against  the  DRV  (North  Vietnam)  and/or 
without  deployment  of  large  numbers  of 
U.S.  and  other  combat  troops  inside  8VN 
(South    Vietnam)." 

In  this  paper,  McNaughton  also  further 
refined  his  own  definition  of  U.S.  alms.  In  a 
Judgment  that  was  personal,  but  which  ap- 
pears from  the  secret  archive  to  have  re- 
flectect  the  growing  conviction  of  many 
policymakers,  be  defined  them  as,  "70  per- 
cent to  avoid  a  humlllatlnc  U.8.  defeat  .  .  . 
20  percent  to  keep  SVN  (and  the  adjacent) 
territory  from  Chinese  hands  ...  10  percent 
to  permit  tbe  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life." 

By  late  March,  the  major  thrust  of  admin- 
istration debate  was  over  ground  troops. 
Gen.  William  Westmoreland.  U.S.  Vietnam 
commander,  asked  on  March  20  for  the 
equivalent  of  two  U.S.  divisions.  Including 
17  Infantry  maneuver  battalions,  and  pro- 
posed sending  a  division  Into  the  South 
Vietnamese  central  highlands  to  "defeat"  tha 
Viet  Cong  there.  The  J<dnt  chiefs  discussed 
with  McNamara  on  March  39  a  plan  to 
send  three  divisions  to  South  Vietnam. 

When  Johnson  convened  another  top-level 
strategy  meeting  at  the  White  House  on 
April  1,  "the  principal  eoocsm  .  .  .  was  th* 
prospect  of  major  deployment  of  U.8.  and 
third-country  combat  forces  to  SVN."  the 
Pentagon  study  says  There  was  another  ex- 


acerbating factor,  too:  On  March  29  Viet 
Cong  terrorists  had  blown  up  the  American 
Kmbassy  In  a  daring  Saigon  daylight  raid. 

CaOCIAX.   CBANOX    MADS  TH    17.8.    SOLX 

The  April  1-2  meetings  were  perhaps  the 
most  critical  of  all  Johnson's  1964-6S  de- 
cision sessions,  and  the  newly  revealed  doc- 
uments have  made  it  Into  the  most  con- 
troversial as  well.  At  this  session,  the  secret 
papers  show,  the  President  made  a  crucial 
change  in  the  mission  of  VS.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  deciding  to  conmiit  major 
ground  combat  units  to  the  war — but  he 
also  gave  orders  to  keep  the  decisions  and 
the  ensuing  actions  secret. 

The  evidence  Is  contained  In  the  National 
Security  Council  memo  Issued  April  6,  which 
recorded  his  decision  to  send  two  more  Marine 
battalions  atul  18.000  to  20,000  additional 
"support  farces"  into  South  Vietnam.  (Some 
of  the  latter,  as  it  turned  out,  were  to  pre- 
pare bases  and  otherwise  pave  the  way  for 
even  larger  numbers  of  OIs  who  came  later.) 

The  memo  also  recorded  tbe  President's 
approval  of  "a  change  of  mission  for  all 
Marine  battalions  deployed  to  Vietnam  to 
permit  their  more  active  use" — a  shift  that 
freed  the  Marines  from  purely  defensive 
"security"  duty  and  allowed  U.S.  command- 
ers to  send  them  onto  the  offense  for  the 
first  time. 

None  of  this  was  to  be  revealed,  however, 
as  the  last  i)aragraph  of  the  formal  decision 
memo  made  clear.  Johnson,  it  said,  wanted 
"all  possible  precautions"  to  avoid  "prema- 
ture publicity";  the  "appearance  of  sudden 
changes  in  policy"  should  be  minimized;  and 
the  changes  and  movements  were  to  be 
depicted  as  "wholly  consistent  with  existing 
policy."  It  was  not  until  June  8,  when  a  State 
Department  spokesman  inadvertently  broke 
this  embargo  by  saying  that  U.S.  troops 
"would  be  available  for  combat  support," 
that  the  public  knew  of  the  changes. 

Prom  April  on,  the  Vietnam  scenario 
merely  unfolded  according  to  plans  put  for- 
ward by  the  military.  Spurred  by  a  series  of 
new  South  Vietnamese  defeats.  Westmore- 
land in  June  asked  for  44  battalions  of  U.S. 
troops — upwards  of  200,000  men. 

AUTHOaiTT    CrVXN    TO    COMMIT    TSOOPS 

On  June  26,  Westmoreland  received  au- 
thority to  commit  those  troops  already  in 
Vietnam  to  battle  when  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary— an  even  brckader  authority  than  that 
granted  in  April,  and  "as  close  to  a  free 
hand  as  (he)  was  llk«ly  to  get,"  the  study 
says. 

On  July  17,  in  another  unpublished  order 
reported  by  the  Pentagon  study,  Johnson  ap- 
proved the  dispatch  of  34  battalions  of  GIs  to 
Vietnam.  He  wasnt  ready  to  talk  about  it, 
though;  Indeed,  the  White  House  continued 
to  show  extreme  sensitivity  to  any  talk  about 
massive  troop  movements. 

Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  was 
one  of  those  who  felt  the  sting  of  White 
House  disapproval  on  this  score.  In  the  ad- 
vance text  of  a  speech  he  was  to  deliver  at 
the  National  Governor's  Conference  In  Min- 
neapolis on  July  27,  he  said  the  President  was 
making  decisions  that  wovild  "touch  tbe  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  American  fami- 
lies." The  decisions,  he  added  In  his  prepared 
text,  "could  mean  tbe  expenditure  of  great 
resources — of  money,  material  and,  yes,  of 
human  life." 

Humphrey  was  stopped  en  route  from 
Washington  to  Minneapolis  to  be  lnforn>ed 
by  a  telephone  call  from  MeOeorge  Bundy 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  the  President's 
ground  rules.  When  he  delivered  the  speech, 
"hundreds  of  thousands"  became  merely 
"thousands";  the  other  reference  to  cost  In 
money  and  "human  life"  dlsi4>peared  com- 
pletely. 

A  day  later,  at  a  televised  press  conference, 
Johnson  announced  that  he  was  sending  SO,- 
000  more  men  to  Vietnam,  and  said  that 
"additional  forces  wUl  be  needed  later  and 
they  wUI  be  sent  ss  fcquested."  Bs  told  s 
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questioner  that  "It  does  not  Imply  any  change 
of  policy  whatever." 

Strictly  speaking,  Johnson  was  telling  the 
uuth.  The  "change  of  policy"  had  occurred 
not  that  day  but  on  many  other  days  over 
a  period  of  months,  and  the  announcement 
merely  revealed  what  the  secret  documents 
make  clear  had  In  fact  been  decided  earlier. 

VimfAM/THX  Sscarr  Fapers — ^V 

Washington,  D.C. — It  Is  difficult  to  assess 
accurately  the  full  significance  of  the  secret 
Defense  Department  archive  on  U.S.  Viet- 
nam policy  which  was  revealed  last  week  by 
publication  In  several  newspapers. 

It  provides  only  a  documentary  record — 
and  an  incomplete  one  at  that— and  It  In- 
cludes virtually  no  information  on  the  In- 
formal and  oral  exchanges  between  the  presi- 
dent and  his  key  advisers  which  played  so 
large  a  part  In  Lyndon  Johnson's  Vietnam 
decision  -making. 

But  even  with  these  shortcomings,  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  documents  themselves — 
avoiding  the  subjective  and  purely  personal 
Judgments  made  by  both  the  Pentagon  ana- 
lysts and  the  Journalists  who  reported  on 
their  study — provides  the  material  for  some 
over-all  conclusions. 

Four  successive  presidents  and  their  ad- 
visers accepted  two  basic  assumptions  about 
Vietnam: 

First,  they  believed  that  preventing  a  Com- 
munist takeover  In  South  Vietnam  was  vital 
to  the  worldwide  position  of  the  United 
States.  The  "domino  theory" — that  the  fall 
of  South  Vietnam  would  inevitably  set  in 
motion  a  succession  of  Communist  takeovers 
In  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  would  in 
fact  have  repercussions  around  the  world — 
was  taken  for  granted  by  almost  all  UJ5. 
pollcymakera,  despite  periodic  and  sometimes 
eloquent  dissents. 

Second,  they  assumed  that  the  United 
States  pooaessed  enough  power  and  Influ- 
ence, and  enough  will  to  use  it.  to  deal  with 
a  relatively  minor  Asian  power  like  North 
Vietnam. 

CIA  WAKNINCS  WXKE  ICNOKKD 

It  is  easy  now.  In  the  light  of  bitter  ex- 
perience and  with  the  aid  of  perfect  hind- 
sight, to  say  that  the  presidents  involved 
should  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  dis- 
sents. But  the  secret  documents  make  plain 
that  the  basic  aasumpcions  held  by  nearly 
all  public  officials — and  most  editorialists 
and  scholars  as  well — simply  blanked  out  dis- 
sent. They  heard,  but  they  weren't  listen- 
ins. 

It  was  there  to  hear,  but  It  was  at  best  an 
Intermittent  sound.  One  note  came  from  the 
government's  "intelligence  community."  es- 
pecially the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
(CIA) — which  repeatedly  warned  that  bomb- 
ing alone  was  unlikely  to  have  a  decisive  ef- 
fect on  either  North  Vietnam's  will  or  the 
strength  of  Insurgents  In  South  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  most  searching  dissent  came 
from  George  W.  Ball,  undersecretary  of  state. 
Just  before  President  Johnson's  final  decision 
to  send  thousands  of  VS.  combat  troops  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  a  memo  to  the  president 
on  July  1,  1965,  he  said  flaUy: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  are  losing  the  war 
to  the  Viet  Cong.  No  one  can  assure  you  that 
we  can  beat  the  Viet  Cong  or  even  force 
them  to  the  conference  table  on  our  terms, 
no  nuttter  how  many  hundred  thousand 
white,  foreign  (VS.)  troops  we  deploy.  No 
one  has  demonstrated  that  a  white  ground 
fM-ce  of  whatever  slae  can  win  a  guerrilla 
war — which  Is  at  the  same  time  a  civil  war 
between  Asians — In  Jungle  terrain  in  the 
midst  of  a  fwpulation  that  refuses  coopera- 
tion to  the  white  forces  .  .  ."  But  Ball's  was 
almost  a  lone  voice.  More  typical  was  that 
of  Walt  W.  Rostow,  then  a  State  Department 
official,  who  wrote  In  a  memo  to  Dean  Rusk 
In  May  1966  that  "there  Is  no  reason  we 
cannot  win  as  clear  a  victory  In  South  Vlet- 
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nam  as  in  Oreeoe,  Malaya  and  the  PhUlp- 
plnes."  Victory,  he  said.  "Is  nearer  our  grasp 
than  we  may  think." 

Six  months  earlier  Rostow  had  argued  In 
another  memo  to  Rusk  that  "at  this  stage 
in  history  we  are  the  greatest  power  In  the 
world — If  we  behave  like  It." 

hutdsicht  bxvsals  fatjltt   xoscments 

In  the  narrower  focus  of  South  Vietnam 
Itself,  the  documentary  record  makes  clear 
that  were  other  Judgments  that  turned  out — 
again  In  hindsight — to  have  been  faulty: 

First,  it  was  assumed  that  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  first  under  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  and  then  under  a  revolving-door  series 
of  other  leaders,  had  the  Inherent  will  and 
capability  to  defend  Itself,  with  some  help, 
against  the  Communist-supported  Viet  Cong 
Insurgency. 

Second,  when  successive  South  Vietnamese 
governments  showed  weakness,  inefficiency 
and  corruption,  it  was  assumed  that  these 
faults  could  be  corrected  with  U.S.  aid.  ad- 
vice, exhortation  and — if  necessjiry — pres- 
sure. 

Third,  when  South  Vietnamese  will  and 
capability  was  eventually  perceived  to  be 
fatally  flawed,  U.S.  leaders  sotight  to  substi- 
tute major  applications  of  American  military 
power  for  South  Vietnamese  determination. 
And  when  the  Saigon  government  began  to 
crumble  openly,  in  1964  and  1965.  U.S.  lead- 
ers fell  back  on  other  rationales  for  our  In- 
volvement. 

It  Is  quite  clear,  even  given  the  gaps  In 
the  secret  documentary  record  and  the  in- 
completeness of  Its  disclosure  to  date,  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  didn't  "get  us  Into  Viet- 
nam." Uke  his  predecsasors.  he  merely  aralksd 
farther  into  the  quagmire:  what  be  aiul  his 
advisers  did  seemed  to  them  simply  a  logical 
extension  of  existing  policy  and  commit- 
ment. 

JOHNSON  Dn>  not  xxpxct  maj(»  was 

It  Is  also  clear  from  the  documents  that 
Johnson  and  his  chief  advisers  hoped  and 
believed  throughout  the  crucial  years  of 
deepening  U.S.  Involvement  tbat  at  some 
point — alter  some  one  of  tbe  many  escala- 
tory  American  actions — Hanoi  would  decide 
that  its  objective  was  no  longer  worth  its 
cost.  Again,  hindsight  permits  a  verdict  that 
this  estimate  was  wrong;  but  the  documents 
mEOce  clear  that  neither  Johnson  nor  his 
predecessors  expected  the  process  would  re- 
sult in  the  major  land  war  that  eventually 
occurred. 

The  documents — as  opposed  to  the  Inter- 
pretation put  on  them  by  both  tbe  Pentagon 
analysts  and  the  New  York  Times  articles  re- 
porting their  study — do  not  depict  Johnson 
as  a  man  moving  relentlessly  toward  ever- 
deeper  military  Involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

On  the  contrary,  the  documentary  picture 
shows  the  president  as  slow,  cautious,  skepti- 
cal of  military  advloe  and  promises  and  re- 
luctant to  get  more  deeply  involved.  He  is 
seen  as  having  made  his  really  big  deci- 
sions— to  start  sustained  bombing  of  the 
north,  to  Introduce  major  U.S.  ground 
forces — only  after  repeated  delays  and  usual- 
ly after  several  times  rejecting  the  sugges- 
tions. 

For  example,  the  documents  do  not  sup- 
port the  suggestion  of  tbe  Pentagon  analysts 
and  the  New  York  Times  accounts  of  their 
study  that  Johnson  decided  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1964  to  start  bombing  North  Vietnam 
In  early  1965.  On  the  contrary,  the  secret 
papers  demonstrate  that  on  at  least  three 
occasions  after  September  he  d^ayed  making 
that  decisloa. 

But  tbe  documents  do  prove  that  Johnson 
sought — with  considerable  success — to  muf- 
fle the  impctct  of  his  actions  by  concealing 
them  or  being  evasive  aboxxt  them  in  public. 

paxMATvmx  FusLicrrT  was  rabxd 
The  most  compelling  evidence  of  this,  in 
the  secret  papers  thus  far  disclosed,  lies   in 


the  cold  print  of  the  flnal  paragr^h  of  ths 
memorandum  formalizing  the  president's  ds- 
clskn  to  broaden  the  mission  of  U.S.  Uoops 
already  In  South  Vietnam  and  to  send  20,000 
more  men  there.  In  that  paragraph,  he  or- 
dered "all  possible  precautions"  against  "pre- 
mature publicity"  and  said  that  the  changes 
should  be  portrayed  as  "gradual  and  wholly 
consistent  w?th  existing  policy" — which  they 
were  not. 

Publication  of  the  documents,  with  specific 
dates  of  presidential  action,  also  makes  clear 
that  on  several  occasions  Johnson  sought  to 
dismiss  as  "speculation"  reports  of  actions  he 
had  or  was  about  to  take. 

The  documents  make  plain — again  con- 
trary to  some  published  InterpretaUoos — 
that  many  of  tbe  so-called  recommendations 
by  high  advisers  were  "contingency  plans" — 
options  prepared  for  and  put  before  the 
president  to  guide  blm  In  reaching  an  actual 
decision.  Preparation  of  such  plans  is  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic staffs:  they  would  have  been  derelict 
in  their  duty  if  they  had  not  prepared  them 
throughout  tbe  period. 

But  a  study  of  these  contingency  plans  also 
makes  clear  a  larger  truth  about  the  work- 
ings of  government :  Tbat  such  plans  tend  to 
be  seU-fulfllllng — tbat  is,  what  begins  as 
merely  a  set  of  options,  no  one  of  them  neces- 
sarily recommended  for  adoption,  tends  to 
evolve  mto  firm  proposals  simply  through  the 
momentum  of  the  bureacratlc  process.  This 
In  turn  tends  to  prevent  the  fuUsst  restudy 
of  basic  policy  tenets  before  major  decisions 
are  made. 

n.S.  DDN'T  "BLtrWBia"  INTO  thb  wab 

Finally,  for  whatever  It  Is  worth  In  terms 
of  lesaona  learned,  the  Pentagon  archive 
danonstrates  clearly  that  the  United  States 
did  not  "blunder"  or  "stumble  blindly"  into 
the  Vietnam  War. 

Again  and  again  the  secret  documents  re- 
veal U.S.  leaders  were  aware  tbat  their  step- 
by-step  involvement  In  Vietnam  could  lead 
to  more — even  though  they  hoped  and  be- 
lieved there  would  be  an  end  to  the  progres- 
sion before  It  went  as  far  as  full -scale  war. 

In  a  aqtarate  essay  written  some  time  ago, 
Leslie  H.  Oelb,  the  man  who  directed  the 
secret  study  In  1967  and  1968,  put  it  this 
way: 

"Our  presidents  and  most  of  those  who  In- 
fluenced their  decisions  did  not  stumble 
step  by  step  into  Vletnan>  .  .  .  Vietnam  was 
Indeed  a  quagmire,  but  most  of  our  leaders 
knew  it. 

"Nevertheless,  our  presidents  persevered. 
Given  international  compulsions  to  'keep  our 
word'  and  'save  face,  domestic  prohibitions 
against  losing.'  and  their  personal  stakes, 
our  leaders  'did  what  was  necessary',  did  it 
about  tbe  way  they  wanted,  were  prepared  to 
pay  the  costs ,  and  plowed  on  with  a  mixture 
of  hope  and  doom.  They  'saw'  no  acceptable 
alternative.' 

■nils  summation,  by  the  man  who  directed 
the  compilation  of  the  vast  secret  archive  on 
the  war,  may  well  stand  as  the  best  assess- 
ment of  its  significance. 


SOUTHERN  LOUISIANA  AREA  RATE 
PROCEEDINO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Itlr.  Presidoit,  (m  July  16, 
1971,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is- 
sued its  opinion  and  order  in  the  south- 
em  Louisiana  area  rate  proceeding. 

This  was  a  landmark  decision  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  the  ceiling  rates  for  natural  gas 
produced  in  this  area  vere  increased  by 
over  30  percent.  The  southern  Louisi- 
ana area  is  one  of  our  most  prollfte  gas 
producing  areas.  By  setting  these  signifi- 
cantly higher  ceiliiog  rates,  the  Commis- 
sion Implicitly  recognized  that  their  pre- 
vious rate  had  been  unrealistically  low. 
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8ec(»d,  the  Commission  approved  and 
Incorporated  into  this  decision  a  settle- 
laeat  plan  wliich  had  been  proposed  by  a 
group  of  55  distributor  utilities  and  sup- 
ported by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
consumer,  pipeline  and  producer  inter- 
ests. This  was  the  first  time  such  a  settle- 
ment agreement  had  been  incorporated 
into  an  area  rate  decision.  This  consti- 
tuted implicit  recognition  by  the  Com- 
missioD  of  the  value  of  unfettered  nego- 
tiation by  private  interests. 

This  should  encourage  future  agree- 
ments as  a  means  of  settling  area  rate 
disputes.  The  settlement  method  is  an 
efOdent  means  of  resolving  such  a  dis- 
pute since  it  could  keep  the  dispute  out 
of  the  PPC  altogether.  Thus,  the  delays 
and  expenses  inherent  in  a  normal  regu- 
latory proceeding  could  be  avoided. 

Third,  the  settlement  agreement  which 
was  incorporated  into  this  decision  con- 
tained Imaginative  provisions  which 
could  result  in  substantial  additional  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  the  producer  in  this 
area.  These  incentives  are  based  on  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  producer 
to  discover  and  commit  new  reserves  of 
natural  gas  for  interstate  sale. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  should 
be  iH«ised  tot  this  bold  and  imaginative 
decision.  In  it.  the  Commission  attempted 
a  solution  which  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated the  free  market. 

This  decision  was  prompted  by  the 
Commission's  stated  recognition  of  the 
critical  shortages  of  natural  gas  pres- 
ently facing  the  Nation  and  the  need 
to  stimulate  exploration  for  new  reserves 
of  gas  to  meet  this  shortage.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  southern  Louisiana  area 
covered  by  the  decision  contains  the  larg- 
est reserves  of  undiscovered  gas  in  the 
Nation.  So,  the  Commission  acted  wisely 
In  attempting  to  provide  greater  explora- 
tory incentives  to  the  producers  in  this 
particular  area. 

Although  I  praise  the  Commission  for 
this  decision.  I  still  believe  that  the  free 
market  mechanism  is  the  best  method 
for  determining  the  proper  prices  for 
natural  gas. 

There  are  certain  inherent  defects  in 
price  regulatl(Hi  by  a  governmental  agen- 
cy which  result  in  uiu-ealistically  low 
prices  atul  uncertainty  in  these  prices. 

For  example,  price  setting  by  a  regu- 
latory agency  is  by  design  a  slow  process. 
The  proceedings  established  by  law  are 
purposefully  deliberate  in  order  to  as- 
sure ample  opportimity  for  notice,  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  and  review  of  the 
decision.  That  these  procedures  are  slow 
is  illustrated  by  this  decision.  The  FPC 
began  tUs  area  rate  hearing  on  May  10, 
1961.  And,  in  all  probability  this  decision 
Is  not  final  yet  because  of  the  likelihood 
of  further  court  review  of  this  decision. 
In  setting  area  rates,  the  Commission 
receives  testimony  pertaining  to  the  cost 
of  locating  and  producing  natural  gas. 
The  statistics  relating  to  any  one  year 
require  at  least  a  year  to  compile  and 
publish.  If  one  adds  to  this  time  the  sev- 
eral years  required  by  the  normal  rate 
proceeding,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sta- 
tistics upon  which  rates  are  based  can 
be  completely  outdated  by  the  time  they 
take  effect.  Since  costs  have  been  gen- 
erally rising  over  the  past  17  years  of 
FPC  r^Eulation,  the  years  of  delay  con- 


sumed in  the  normal  hearing  and  court 
review  virtually  assures  that  the  prices 
set  by  the  FPC  will  be  unreallstically  low. 
The  probability  of  subsequent  court 
review  points  up  another  inherent  defect 
in  regulatory  price  setting. 

Subsequent  court  decisions  in  this  case 
could  result  in  these  prices  being  lowered 
by  court  order.  This  has  happened  in 
many  previous  FPC  area  rate  hearings. 
This  in  turn  could  result  in  the  producer 
being  forced  to  refund  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  received  from  sales  of  gas  at  the 
prices  permitted  by  this  decision. 

Thus,  the  final  result  of  this  declslcai 
remains  uncertain  in  the  minds  of  pro- 
ducers as  to  the  actual  price  he  will  re- 
ceive for  his  gas. 

And,  imcertainty  leads  to  a  reluctance 
to  commit  the  large  sums  of  risk  capital 
necessary  to  explore  for  new  reserves  of 
natural  gas. 

These  two  defects  in  price  regulation 
have  contributed  substantially  to  a 
steady  decline  in  exploration  for  new  re- 
serves of  gas.  Consequently,  many  poten- 
tial customers  are  being  denied  supplies 
of  this  ideal,  nonpolluting  fuel.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  over  16,000  requests 
for  gas  service  were  denied  by  Columbia 
Gas  Co.  in  the  past  year  due  to  a  lack  of 
sufBcient  producing  reserves  at  the  com- 
pany's disposal. 

Thus,  over  the  long  term,  the  con- 
sumer has  not  benefited  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  price  of  natural  gas. 

Instead  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  fuel,  the  consim!ier  has 
been  denied  the  full  use  of  this  clean- 
burning  energy  resource.  At  a  time  when 
the  Nation  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  keep  the  environ- 
ment clean,  potential  consumers  of  gas 
are  forced  to  use  higher  pollutant  fuels. 
I  b^eve  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission should  not  regulate  the  price  of 
this  valuable  commodity. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  I  in- 
troduced S.  637  on  February  8.  If  en- 
acted, the  bill  would  deregulate  the  pric- 
ing of  new  reserves  of  natural  gas  com- 
mitted to  interstate  commerce.  The  bill 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  now  developing  legislation  which 
would  deregulate  all  pricing  of  natural 
gas  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  I  hope  to  introduce  that  legislation 
soon. 

We  must  restore  this  vitally  important 
function  to  the  free  market  so  that  we 
can  be  assured  of  adeqiiate  supplies  of 
this  clean  energy  source  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  of  the  Nation's  con- 
simiers. 


EXTENSION  SERVICES  HELP  SMALL 
RURAL  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  major  purposes  of  rural  commu- 
nity development  is  attained  when  Main 
Street  cash  registers  ring  more  often  end 
more  merrily.  Expanded  business  activ- 
ity, and  more  business  profits,  in  Coun- 
trysidt,  UJ8.A.,  is  both  an  aim  and  a  con- 
tributor to  helping  rural  America  to  pro- 
vide broader  Job  and  other  economic  op- 
portunities and  thereby  improve  the  pop- 
ulation distribution  pattern  in  this 
country. 


Along  with  the  venture  capitol  and 
long-term  investments  that  would  be 
provided  by  the  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  Act  that  several  Senators 
recently  introduced — S.  223 — the  small 
rural  businessman  needs  and  deserves  a 
more  ready  access  to  what  in  higher  cor- 
porate circles  is  called  technology 
transfers  and  improved  management 
techniques. 

In  ai  least  one  State — Missouri — a  part 
of  this  need  is  being  filled  by  the  cooper- 
ative Federal-State  Extension  Service.  So 
that  people  outside  of  Missouri  and  out- 
side the  Extension  Service  may  know  of 
this  worthwhile  activity,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
the  article  entitled  "Missouri  Extension 
Helps  Small  Rural  Businesses"  from  the 
Extension  Service  Review  of  May  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

MlSSOVKI  EZTXNSION    HEIfS   SMALL   RUKAL 
BXTSINKSSKS 

(By  Richard  Fen  wick  and 
Ervin  Dauenhauer) 

Extension  serrlces  tradltlonaUy  have  been 
oriented  to  farm,  family,  and  youth  pro- 
grams. And  Extension  efforts  have  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  farm  suppliers  and  spe- 
cialized nonfarm  groups  Involved  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  products.  Commu- 
nity development,  food  and  fiber,  industry, 
labor,  and  environmental  quality  programs 
are  not  new  to  Extension. 

But  despite  aU  of  these  programs,  one  large 
group  of  deserving  people  has  been  generally 
neglected — the  smaU,  main-street  biislness- 
man  In  our  rural  conununltles. 

Who  helps  the  barbers,  the  owners  of  the 
"Ma  'n  Pa"  stores,  the  drug  store  and  serv- 
ice station  managers,  the  bankers,  and  the 
retail  and  service  firms  of  all  types  and  sizes? 

These  are  the  people  who  need  help  the 
most  and  can  afford  it  the  least.  Even  If  they 
recognize  the  need  for  continuing  education, 
in  many  cases  they  do  not  know  where  to  go 
for  help. 

They  cannot  take  time  off  from  their  busi- 
ness to  attend  daytime  sessions  or  courses 
on  a  university  campus.  And  they  cannot 
afford  hign  enrollment  fees  necessarily  Im- 
posed by  non-Extension  soiirces. 

Can  they  be  helped?  Certainly!  Should 
they  be  helped?  Absolutely!  Are  they  being 
helped?  They  are  in  Missouri. 

The  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Ex- 
tension MvUlon  and  the  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Department  have  recognized  the  need 
for  business  management  training  In  the 
rural  areas  of  the  State 

Ml8so\irt  has  more  than  50,000  small  busi- 
ness firms,  exclusive  of  those  In  the  metro- 
politan centers  of  St.  Louis,  Blansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Springfield.  As  indicated  by  re- 
quests to  local  University  Extension  Centers, 
these  firms  are  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  developing  and  improv- 
ing skills  In  management  decision-making 
and  customer  service. 

The  Exten.slon  Division  and  Agricultural 
Economics  Department  established  the  posi- 
tion of  "Extension  Ekionomlst-Buslness  Man- 
agement" in  September  1969.  The  purpose 
was:  "To  Improve  the  managerial  knowledge 
and  skills  of  persons  responsible  for  manage- 
ment of  the  small  business  firms,  In  the 
towns  and  rural  areas  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri." 

A  questionnaire  was  prepared  to  determine 
the  needs  of  small  busineasmen  for  training 
and  education  in  the  business  management 
area.  It  was  completed  by  representative 
groups  of  businessmen  and  Extension  agenU. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questionnaires,  two 
noncredit  short  courses  were  initially  estab- 
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Usbed:    Financial    Management    and   Basic 
Supervision. 

The  financial  management  course  was  de- 
signed to  Introduce  basic  financial  manage- 
ment principles  to  non-financial  and  non- 
accounting  people  managing  small,  rural 
businesses. 

Its  aim  Is  to  provide  the  amoll  buslnefls 
manager  with  sufBcient  knowledge  of  basic 
financial  tools  to  enable  blm  to  apply  them 
In  the  day-to-day  management  of  his  busi- 
ness and  to  help  Mm  arrive  at  management 
decisions  that  make  financial  sense. 

The  course  was  developed  for  six  2^4 
hour  classes.  Course  content  includes  finan- 
cial statements,  cash  flow,  earning  power  of 
the  business,  cash  budgets,  ratio  analysis, 
controlling  accounts  receivable  and  Investo- 
rles,  breakeven  analysis,  and  capital  budget- 
ing. 

The  primary  Instructor  for  the  financial 
management  course  Is  Richard  Fenwlck,  who 
Is  half-time  Extension  economist,  agribusi- 
ness management. 

The  second  priority  Indicated  by  the  ques- 
tionnaires was  for  training  In  the  area  of 
basic  supervision.  An  abbreviated  course  con- 
sisting of  18  hours  of  Instruction — six  3-hour 
sessions — was  developed. 

The  pozpoee  of  this  course  Is  to  discuss 
some  of  the  factor*  Involved  In  establishing 
and  maintaining  good  supervisor-subordi- 
nate relations  and  to  develop  socae  techniques 
for  training  and  retraining  competent  and 
willing  workers. 

It  oorers  such  areas  as:  the  role  of  the 
superrlaor,  devek^lng  good  employees,  mo- 
tlvatlona,  communications,  work  assignment, 
and  controUlng  and  coordinating  the  work 
force.  The  course  Is  designed  to  satisfy  the 
needs  ot  either  the  first -line  superrtsor  or 
the  smaU  buaineas  manager-supervlaor. 

WhaxeTcr  possible,  we  separate  snukll  man- 
ufacturers from  the  retail  and  aervloe  groups. 
This  allows  us  to  concentrate  more  fully  on 
the  specific  problems  of  our  clientele  group*. 
Because  claaa  partlclpanta  cannot  or  will 
not  tnkvel  any  subetantlal  distance,  we  are 
not  able  to  teach  specUJlSMl  groups  of  main- 
street  or  agribuaineas  people.  Consequently, 
the  financial  management  and  supervision 
coiirses  are  sCHnewhat  general.  In  the  future, 
we  hope  to  work  with  specialized  groups. 

A  third  course  In  buslneae  management 
has  been  developed  in  retaU  merchandising. 
This  started  as  a  one-session  addition  to 
a  financial  management  course.  It  was  read- 
ily accepted  and  conducted  in  other  com- 
munities as  a  one-session  workshop. 

We  expanded  it  to  two  sessions  and  are 
now  offering  it  on  a  trial  basis  as  a  three- 
aesslon  course.  The  course  covers  some  of 
the  principles  and  techniques  Involved  in 
salesmanship  advertising,  and  displaying  of 
merchandise.  Tht  primary  emphasis  is  on 
Improving  the  profit  picture  by  creating  re- 
peat bualnww. 

The  first  session  is  designed  to  be  of  benefit 
to  managers,  supervisors,  and  sales  clerks 
alike  and  Is  open  to  all  intarested  persons. 
The  lattar  sessions  are  geared  nK>re  to  man- 
agement and  supervision. 

The  Instructor  for  this  course  and  the  su- 
pervision course  Is  Ervln  Dauenhauer,  Ex- 
tension buaineas  management  q>eciallst. 

The  first  business  management  course — 
Basic  Supervision — was  launched  In  January 
1970.  A  mixed  group  of  maln-atreet  business- 
men, agrlbvislnessmen,  small  manufacturers, 
and  local  gorernment  employees  "graduaited" 
In  February. 

The  first  financial  management  class  also 
began  In  January,  and  a  class  of  15  received 
certificates  of  oon^>Ietlon.  The  first  merchan- 
dising class  started  In  May. 

During  1970,  we  conducted  classes  In  80 
communities  for  a  total  of  791  participants. 
There  were  79  seaslona  In  flnanctel  manage- 
ment; 43  In  supervlalon;  and  IS  In  merchan- 
dising. 


By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  schedule  was 
Allied  through  spring  1971  and  commitments 
had  bewi  made  as  far  ahead  as  November. 

The  business  nuuiagement  courses  are  set 
up  by  the  area  Extension  spedaUsts.  We 
have  worked  through  continuing  education 
programn^,  area  directors  and  associate  di- 
rectors, industrial  Extension  agents,  business 
management  specialists,  and  farm  manage- 
ment ^>eclallsts. 

Planning  conferences  are  held  with  local 
business  groups  to  establish  ^>eclfic  cotnse 
content  and  to  schedule  classes.  The  course 
Instructor  and  local  Extension  specialist  are 
generally  members  of  the  planning  commit- 
tee for  the  short  courses. 

The  courses  are  conducted  In  cooperation 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  furnishes  us  with  both  lecture  and 
supporting  material.  We  are  presently  using 
26  SBA  publications  as  handout  material  for 
the  three  courses. 

There  Is  a  great  thirst  throughout  the 
Stata  for  business  management  programs  and 
It  is  not  likely  that  It  will  ever  be  completely 
satisfied.  "Graduates"  of  the  classes  already 
talk  of  additional  courses  and  more  advanced 
foUowup  courses. 

We  have  gone  back  into  one  community 
with  a  second  business  management  course 
and  four  other  communities  are  scheduled 
for  additional  courses. 

Of  course,  the  business  management  sec- 
tion Is  Just  one  source  to  satisfy  the  need. 
Bualneea  management  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  q>eclallzed  nonfarm  groups  by 
other  members  of  the  Extension  team. 

The  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  has 
spteclallsts  dealing  primairlly  with  the  farm- 
supply  firms,  with  logistics  and  the  trans- 
portation Industry,  with  supermarkets,  and 
with  restaurant  management. 

Numerous  courses  are  conducted  through 
the  School  of  Biislness  and  Public  Admini- 
stration, the  Sociology  Department,  and  the 
School  of  Journalism.  Courses  are  conducted 
by  the  other  three  campiises  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  at  RoUa,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kannan  City.  And  courses  are  offered  by  the 
many  other  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  State  and  by  private  In- 
dustry and  business  groups. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  smaU  main- 
street  businessman  and  the  small  manufac- 
tiirer  will  continue  to  depend  on  the  Exten- 
sion Division  as  the  primary  source  of  man- 
agement education. 


THE  CRUCIAL  NEED  POR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL VERIFICATION  OF  PRIS- 
ONERS BEINO  HELD  BY  THE  EN- 
EMY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  wedc  I 
was  visited  by  two  very  dedicated  and 
hard-woiicing  women  whose  sons  are 
among  the  more  than  1,600  American 
fighting  men  being  hdd  as  prisoners  of 
war  and  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Both  Mrs.  Lewis  Hall- 
berg  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Hopper  have 
been  active  in  many  organizations  and 
efforts  to  secure  information  about  and 
r^ease  of  their  sons  and  other  POW's 
and  MIA's,  and  they  both  demonstrate 
the  same  tireless  devotion  to  their  cause 
that  is  the  hallmark  of  all  the  parents, 
wives  and  other  families  of  our  prisoners 
and  missing  men. 

Mrs.  Hallbov  and  Mrs.  H(H>per  were 
in  Washington  to  discuss  the  status  of 
Uieir  sons  and  the  other  men  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  oillrlals  in  the  De- 
partments <tf  Defense  and  State,  lltelr 
visit  happened  to  coincide  with  the  re- 
gular weddy  meeting  of  the  Senate  Re- 


pid>liean  policy  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee invited  them  to  tell  their  sons' 
stories  to  the  Senators  in  attendance  that 
day. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  H<4>per's  son.  Sgt. 
David  Demmon.  is  particularly  timely  in 
that  it  hlghll^ts  a  point  too  often  over- 
locked  in  discussions  of  POWs  and 
MIA's.  That  there  is  a  vast  discrepancy 
between  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
accounts  of  the  men  they  hold  captive 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  men  actually  in 
their  hands.  Mrs.  Hopper's  son  was  miss- 
ing for  5  ^  years,  without  being  acknowl- 
edged by  either  the  Vietcong  or  the  North 
Vietnsmiese,  b^ore  his  captivity  was 
verified  by  eyewitness  account  as  late  as 
last  November.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  the  exact  number  of  men  who 
are  in  Sergeant  Demmon's  position,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believ'>  there  may  be 
more  than  90.  possibly  among  them  Mrs. 
Hallberg's  son.  who  is  Usted  among  the 
missing. 

The  Senators  who  heard  and  spoke 
with  Mrs.  Hallberg  and  Mrs.  Hopper  ex- 
pressed universal  appreciation  for  their 
gracious  and  earnestly  expressed  views. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  wish 
to  know  the  full  details  of  Mrs.  Hopper's 
son's  story,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Sp5c.  Tom  Bailey  from  the 
July  1971,  edition  of  Soldiers  magarine 
entitled  "PW  or  MIA:  Kidnapped  With- 
out Ransom."  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Sergeant  Demmon's  case  demonstrates 
the  crucial  need  that  in  oar  discussions  of 
possible  exchange  and  release  of  prison- 
ers, we  must  insist  on  a  full  and  Inter- 
nationally verified  accoimt  of  all  our  men 
who  we  believe  have  fallen  Into  the  en- 
emy's hands  over  the  past  7  years. 
Hopefully,  insistoice  on  this  point  will 
assure  the  mAKimnm  possible  opportu- 
nity for  the  return  of  all  Americans  being 
held  by  the  enemy,  not  only  In  North 
Vietnam,  but  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  as  wdl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoi9, 
as  follows: 

PW  OR  MIA — Kdmappd  WiTBOtrr  Ramoic 
(By  SpS  Tom  Bailey) 

Missing.  His  plane  went  down  In  the  ddta. 
There's  still  a  chance  he's  alive.  But  we  Just 
don't  know  .  .  . 

The  words  seared  Mrs.  Margaret  Hopper's 
mind.  Her  only  aon  David  was  gone.  It  was 
June  9,  1965  In  rural  Pennsylvania  when  the 
call  came  whUe  she  was  visiting  a  friend. 

Desperate  for  strength  and  guidance,  Mrs. 
Hopp»  took  the  first  flight  back  to  her  sub- 
urban Los  Angeles  home  to  be  near  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  Nerves  shattered, 
Mrs.  Hopper  drew  erlthln  herself  to  ponder 
the  tragedy. 

The  foUowlng  weeks  were  filled  with  gtlef , 
desperation  and  reflection.  With  the  htfp  of 
family  and  friends  she  slowly  puUed  her 
thoughts  together.  Time  and  time  again  she 
raced  over  the  words:  Missing  »*««^'«g 

She  was  torn  with  rcmembrancss  of  Oavtd: 
"nie  boy  Just  out  of  high  seliool  worklDg  his 
way  to  Europe  on  a  Swedish  frel^ter.  Orad- 
uation  day  at  Santa  Monica  Junior  OoUage. 
The  draft  notice.  Aerial  photography  train- 
ing which  he  liked  so  well  at  Fort  Huaehuca. 
Orders  to  Vietnam.  And  finally  the  phons 
call.  Missing.  Not  PW.  Not  even  MIA.  Just 
missing.  "I  fell  apart.  What  does  a  mother 
do  when  she  hears  that  her  scat  is  gone  and 
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■ha  doemt  know  where?"  lira.  Hopper  pon- 
deT«(l.  "It's  like  having  a  child  kidnapped 
<x>ly  you  don't  know  what  the  ransom  is." 

SSO  (a  SP4  when  captured)  David  Dem- 
mon  had  been  In  Vietnam  leas  than  6  months 
when  his  Mohawk  airplane  disappeared  In 
the  Jungle.  He  wasn't  fond  of  war.  But  he 
loved  aerial  photography.  He  was  good  at  It. 
He  dldnt  have  a  partlciUar  liking  for  Viet- 
nam. But  be  loved  the  people — especially  the 
children. 

"In  fact,  shortly  before  he  went  down  he 
was  TnnWng  an  effort  to  adopt  a  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Hopper  (her  last  name  Is  different  from 
David's  because  she  remarried).  "He  wrote 
me  that  he  bad  found  her  on  the  beach  and 
that  she  didn't  know  to  whom  she  belonged. 
Be  was  setting  aside  out  of  his  pay  a  certain 
amount  to  help  provide  for  his  little  girl  and 
And  a  place  for  her  to  live." 

For  SVi  years  aU  Mrs.  Hopper  had  were 
those  reflections.  Although  she  remained  in 
constant  contact  with  her  casualty  officer 
•he  learned  nothing  of  her  son's  fate.  But  she 
continued  to  hope.  She  wrote  letters,  spoke 
to  anyone  who  might  have  helped  and 
traveled  across  the  United  States  and  to  Eu- 
lope  in  hopes  of  learning  about  her  son. 

Then  In  January  of  this  year  an  officer 
from  The  Adjutant  General's  office  called: 
"Mrs.  Hopper,  I  have  some  good  news  about 
David." 

"And  thm  he  told  me  that  David  had  been 
•een  alive  In  captivity  as  late  as  last  Novem- 
ber. I  dont  know  if  I  was  laughing  or  cry- 
ing. I'd  asked  Ood  for  a  miracle  and  I  think 
I  got  one.  Now  I  need  another,"  she  said. 
"I  need  to  get  him  out." 

She  hasn't  heard  another  word  about 
David  siiMse  that  call.  But  it  had  been  many 
miles  over  a  long  hard  road  to  get  even 
ttiat  much. 

TXAIS   OF   WAITINO 

The  long  wait  has  made  the  ordeal  doubly 
dllBcult  tor  Mrs.  Hopper.  "David  was  one  of 
the  early  ones,"  she  explained.  "He  and  the 
other  man  in  the  plane  have  been  mlwrtng 
longer  than  any  man  In  the  Army." 

When  David  was  first  reported  missing,  the 
Government  was  asking  relatives  of  PWs/ 
aiTAa  to  remain  silent  whUe  diplomatic 
negotUtlons  were  underway.  In  mid  1969,  the 
PW/MIA  problem  became  a  public  issue.  The 
famlllee  were  encouraged  to  meet,  get  ac- 
quainted and  «<i»^"—  their  mutual  problem. 
Mrs.  SybU  Stockdale  (her  husband  a  PW) 
decided  that  something  more  was  needed. 
She  began  organizing  the  families  and  lator 
t»t<rMir>j»  the  first  president  of  t^e  National 
League  of  Families. 

"So  we  got  together  and  started  working," 
Mrs.  Hopper  said.  "Then  I  read  in  the  paper 
where  some  ladles  from  Dallas  had  gone  to 
Parts  to  seek  information  about  their  hus- 
bands. That  was  In  1969." 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Hopper  finished  reading 
the  atory  of  thoae  women  she  knew  what  she 
was  going  to  do.  She  called  the  Dallas  news- 
pi^ter  which  ran  the  article  and  from  Uiere 
was  put  In  contact  with  Murphy  Martin,  a 
local  television  employee  who  sponsored  the 
trip.  "Mr.  Martin  told  me  to  cable  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris  at  their  resi- 
dence and  tell  them  what  day  I  would  be  in 
I^ula,"  she  said.  "But  to  cable  them  right 
before  I  left  so  they  wouldn't  have  time  to 
answer  me." 

It  was  a  long  shot,  she  knew  that.  Mental- 
ly as  well  as  physically  it  would  be  ex- 
hausting. She  expected  no  pubicity,  encour- 
agement or  sponeorshlp.  For  a  lady  weighing 
a  mere  100  pounds  it  would  be  a  monu- 
mental task — stronganning  her  way  into  the 
homes  of  a  people  we  were  flghUng. 

GATZWAT  or  PAais 
So  with  her  sister  for  moral  support,  Mrs. 
Helper  struck  out  for  Paris.  "I  went  via 
f%'>^^  and  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal." 
■he  aald.  "So  my  cablegram  went  from 
Montreal  to  Paris.  I  told  them  In  the  cable 


that  I  would  t>e  there  on  a  Friday  morning 
and  would  like  to  see  them  at  eartlest  con- 
venience— I  dldnt  say  their  earliest  con- 
venience or  mine." 

She  arrived  in  Paris  on  a  Thursday  evening 
and  by  8:80  the  next  morning  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  walled  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  residence.  The  street  was  empty 
exc^t  for  a  lone  policeman  on  the  comer. 
"Not  knowing  how  long  we  were  going  to 
stay  I  dismissed  the  cab  and  rang  the  bell." 
The  gate  was  opened  by  an  Engllsh-q>eaking 
Caucasian.  "I  just  said  to  him,  'I'm  Mrs. 
Hopper  and  I'm  expected,'  "  she  aald.  "It  sort 
of  surprised  him  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  an 
appointment  and  I  aald,  'No,  but  I'm  ex- 
pected.' " 

With  this,  the  gateman  asked  Mrs.  Hopper 
to  wait  and  left  the  gate,  apparently  to  find 
someone  who  might  know  what  was  going  on. 
"But  he  left  the  gate  open  about  a  foot  so  I 
just  walked  in,"  she  said.  "I  pretended  to  as- 
sume that  he  meant  for  me  to  wait  Inside — 
because  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  that  gate  open  it  wasn't  going  to 
cloee  without  me  entering." 

At  that  moment  the  gateman  was  Joined 
by  a  second  man  who  said  he  spoke  only 
French.  And  it  seemed  an  Impasse  had  been 
reached  when  suddenly  an  Kngllsb-speaklng 
Vietnamese  man  appeared.  "I  told  him  who 
I  was  and  why  I  was  there  and  he  asked  if 
I  could  make  an  appointment  and  come 
back,"  she  said.  "I  said  I  could  but  that  I 
was  g(Hng  to  be  in  Paris  such  a  short  time  . . . 
So  then  he  suggested  that  we  come  back  later 
In  the  day.  And  I  said  in  that  event  we'd 
Just  have  to  wait  because  it's  too  far  back  to 
the  hotel." 

The  Vietnamese  man  disappeared  momen- 
tarily, then  retiimed  with  another  Viet- 
namese. "This  man  also  spoke  English  and 
was  very  courteous  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Hopper. 
"He  was  obviously  someone  In  authority  be- 
cause the  nK>ment  he  became  courteous, 
everyone  right  down  the  line  changed." 

To  this  last  man  Mrs.  Hopper  gave  the  In- 
formation she  bad  about  David  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrouding  his  final  filght.  "The 
moment  he  saw  David's  serial  number  he 
knew  he  was  Army  and  said,  'Mrs.  Hopper, 
you've  come  to  the  wrong  place.  But  I  will 
see  that  the  other  delegation  geta  this  in- 
formation.' 

"Well,  this  iold  me  very  plainly  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  not  going  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  those  men  imprisoned  In 
the  South  by  the  Viet  Cong,"  she  continued. 
"So  we  must  preosxire  the  Viet  Cong.  And  the 
Pathet  Lao.  We  cant  Just  concentrate  on  the 
North." 

The  confrontation  had  taken  place  In  the 
compound  outside  the  residence.  "I  didn't 
want  to  be  invited  in  because  the  wives  who 
had  gone  there  before  and  gone  in  had  been 
filled  with  a  lot  of  propaganda  which  I  dldnt 
want  to  go  through,"  she  explained.  "But 
there  was  a  little  table  setting  there  and  I 
asked  if  I  could  sit  down." 

The  Vietnamese  man  finally  asked  for  Mrs. 
Hopper's  address  and  ai>  she  sat  at  the  table 
writing  it  he  watched  over  her  shoulder. 
"Mrs.  Hopper,  I  thought  you  were  from 
Canada!"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  her  California 
address. 

"My  sister  and  I  didn't  dare  look  at  each 
other  because  we  knew  right  away  that  the 
only  reaacxi  he  saw  tis  was  because  he 
thought  we  were  from  Canada,"  she  said. 
"And  I  said,  'Oh  no,  I  Just  cabled  en  route 
to  Paris." " 

With  that.  Mrs.  Hopper  asked  If  someone 
would  call  a  cab. 

APPKAI.  TO  MX/T 

For  the  next  3  days  she  rested.  "I  just  felt 
that  I  needed  a  little  rest"  before  tackling 
the  National  Liberation  Front  delegation. 

It  was  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning, 
again  quite  early,  that  Mrs.  Hopper  arrived 
at  the  NLF  realdenoe.  "There  wasn't  even  a 
car  on  the  street  when  we  drove  up,"  she 


recalled.  "But  as  we  were  getting  out  of  the 
cab  a  car  did  drive  up  across  the  street  and 
a  man  got  out.  He  was  tall,  dashing,  a  poetic 
type."  This  man.  Mrs.  Hopper  said,  obviously 
had  an  appointment  at  the  residence  but 
reached  the  gate  after  she  and  her  sister  did. 

She  rang  the  bell;  showed  the  gateman  a 
card  with  Madame  Binh's  name  on  it  and 
told  him  she  wanted  to  see  Madame  Binh. 
Tht  gateman  wasn't  Impressed  and  refused 
to  open  up.  About  this  time,  however,  the 
tall,  dashing  fellow  reached  the  fence  and 
immediately  the  attendant  opened  the  gate. 

"So  when  the  gateman  opened  the  gate 
we  Just  walked  in  with  this  stranger,"  she 
said.  "But  by  the  time  we  got  in  we  had 
caused  enough  confusion  that  someone  in 
the  house  heard  it  and  a  Vietnamese  man 
came  out. 

"We  were  all  Just  Inside  the  gate,"  she 
continued.  "The  gateman  was  angry  with 
my  sister  and  me  becaxise  we  had  come  in 
and  the  man  who  came  out  of  the  house  was 
a  little  upset  too  so  I  handed  him  the  card 
with  Madame  Binh's  name  on  it. 

"At>out  this  time  the  man  who  we  walked 
In  the  gate  vrlth  asked  in  English,  'What's  the 
problem?' "  she  continued.  "And  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Madame  Binh  about 
my  son  who  is  missing  In  Vietnam;  and  no- 
body here  seems  to  be  able  to  understand 
me." 

The  tall  man  spoke  to  the  Vietnamese, 
then  turned  to  Mrs.  Hopper:  "He  tells  me 
the  problem  is  that  they  have  no  Interpreter." 

"I  was  obviously  distressed,"  she  said. 
"Then  this  stranger  said  he  cotild  spare  us  a 
little  time.  So  he  interpreted  for  us.  We  left 
the  Information  and  they  told  us  they  would 
see  what  they  could  do." 

After  returning  to  the  United  States  Mrs. 
Hopper  followed  up  with  letters  to  Madame 
Binh.  "I've  tried  to  appeal  to  her  in  every 
way  I  know — as  representative  of  a  state,  as 
a  mother."  she  said.  "I've  never  had  any 
response." 

In  fact,  the  only  response  Mrs.  Hopper  has 
ever  received  from  any  foreign  government 
came  from  Prime  Minister  Palme  of  Sweden. 
That  came  as  a  result  of  a  visit  by  wives  of 
PWs  seeking  Information  about  their  hiu- 
bands. 

"The  prime  minister  had  a  list  divided  into 
three  parts — those  who  had  never  been  cap- 
tured, those  who  had  died  and  those  who 
were  now  prisoners  of  war,"  she  explained. 
"He  sent  me  a  cablegram  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  list  broke  in  the  news.  David  was 
on  the  list  of  those  never  captured  in  North 
Vietnam. 

"I  cabled  him  back  that  very  day  and 
asked  if  he  would  try  to  find  out  If  David 
were  a  prisoner  of  the  Viet  Cong,"  she  con- 
tinued. "I've  never  heard  from  that.  But 
that  was  before  Christmas  last  year.  And  it 
was  shortly  after  Christmas  that  I  got  the 
official  news  from  the  Army  that  David  was 
alive  in  captivity  last  November."  (In  April 
1971  David's  status  was  officially  changed  by 
the  Army  from  "missing"  to  "captured"— 
Editor.) 

raUSniATINO   TKAES 

Those  instances  are  only  the  high  points 
of  a  frustrating  and  lonely  5  years  for  Mrs. 
Hopper.  She's  been  to  Washington  several 
times  seeking  information  about  her  son. 
She  writes  and  phones  members  of  the  mili- 
tary and  Congress  constantly.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  she  wrote  every  senator  asking 
for  help.  She  is  also  on  the  speakers'  list  of 
a  local  citizen's  group  worldng  for  the  re- 
lease of  PWs  and  MIAs. 

"I'm  a  widow  and  live  alone,"  she  ex- 
plained. "It's  pretty  Important  for  me  to 
keep  busy.  And  I  never  have  enough  time 
to  do  all  that  I  feel  I  should. 

"I'm  hiunan  enough  to  put  my  own  son 
first  but  he's  certainly  not  my  only  concern. 
There  are  a  lot  of  men  over  there.  And  even 
when   David  comes   home  111  continue   to 
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work  imtu  they  all  get  out,"  she  towb,  "until 
we  get  some  accounting  for  these  men." 

OICAinZATIONS   HXLP 

Mrs.  Hopper,  of  course,  la  a  member  of  the 
National  League  of  Families,  headquartered 
in  Washington.  But  she  is  even  more  active 
in  the  local  group  called  Concern  for  Prison- 
ers of  War  which  has  its  main  office  In  San 
Diego.  "People  offer  to  speak  for  us.  They 
make  donations.  We  have  office  space  donated 
and  equipment  loaned  to  us.  We  have  printed 
material — ^bumper  .stickers,  posters,  letters. 
A  lot  of  people  dont  like  to  write  letters  but 
theyll  sign  one." 

She  doesnt  do  office  work  but  she  speaks 
frequently,  sometimes  to  small  professional 
groups  of  30  or  40,  sometimes  to  school 
assemblies  of  1 ,600  or  more. 

"The  first  time  I  spoke  on  the  prisoner  of 
war  subject  I  was  very  nervous,"  she  ad- ' 
mltted.  "And  Fm  still  nervous  because  it's  so 
close  to  me.  But  it  doesn't  matter. 

"It  comes  from  my  heart  and  sometimes  I 
think  the  worse  I  am  the  better  they  like 
me,"  she  continued.  "It  Isnt  easy  for  any  of 
us  (on  the  speakers'  list)  because  it  isn't 
easy  to  make  public  your  personal  feelings. 
I'm  a  private  person  and  things  that  are  close 
to  me  are  very  personal  and  I  don't  enjoy 
sharing  them.  But  then  I  know  it  isnt  easy — 
what  those  men  are  going  through  over  there. 
So  I  tell  my  self  if  they  can  do  that  I  can  do 
this." 

Mrs.  Hopper's  life  revolves  around  her 
efforts  to  regain  David.  She  makes  no  social 
engagements  because  they  might  interfere 
with  her  PW-MIA  work.  She  writes  constant- 
ly. She  travels.  She  speaks  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  from  time  to  time  she  looks  up  from 
her  desk  where  she  pens  the  many  longhand 
letters,  past  the  American  flag  tacked  to  the 
wall  of  her  beach  house — David's  flag  which 
vras  flown  over  the  Capitol  In  Washington  in 
tribute  to  him — past  the  long  stretch  of  sand 
and  finally  to  the  Pacific.  "You  know,  if  they 
would  Just  let  us  know  whether  the  man  is 
alive  or  not,"  she  muses.  "If  they  would  Just 
let  him  commxmicate  with  his  family  .  .  ." 
She  looks  and  hopes  to  see  David  coming  up 
that  beach.  "I  can't  say  I  don't  look  out  there 
and  think  I'm  looking  clear  across."  she  said. 
"Once  I  told  them  I'd  go  over  there  (to  Viet- 
nam) and  look  for  David  myself.  They  told 
me  It  wouldnt  do  any  good,  that  I  would 
only  be  jeopardizing  David's  life  more  as 
well  as  my  own." 

She  looks  at  the  sea  and  it  gives  her 
strength  to  go  on  even  in  the  exhaustion  and 
frtistratlon  of  exploring  countless  dead  ends. 
Kie  looks  and  remembers  the  days  that  she 
and  David  walked  along  that  sand  talking 
about  the  sea,  the  beach,  nature,  Ood,  fly- 
ing. "He  always  loved  walking  out  there  on 
the  sand,  sort  of  communing  with  nature,  I 
guess,"  she  said.  "He  loved  it  Just  as  he  loved 
flying.  He  said  that  he  somehow  felt  closer  to 
God  when  he  was  flying. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  make  him  a  self-right- 
eous saint,"  she  said.  "He  certainly  wasn't. 
He  was  an  all-around  man.  A  very  masculine 
man.  But  he  did  have  a  strong  faith.  It  takes 
a  strong  man  to  have  that,"  she  said.  "And 
I  feel  that  faith  will  see  him  through  .  .  ." 

"A   SlMPU   COPPES    B«ACKIXr" 

Everywhere  Mrs.  Margaret  Hopper  goes,  re- 
gardless of  the  occasion,  regardless  of  her 
dress,  she  wears  a  simple  copper  bracelet.  En- 
graved on  it  is  "Sgt.  David  Demmon,  6-9-66" 
(the  date  he  was  reported  missing). 

It  is  one  of  thousands  of  similar  bracelets 
being  worn  by  men  and  women  across  the 
United  States.  Each  Is  engraved  with  the 
name  of  a  PW  or  MIA  and  the  date  he  was 
reported  mliwlng  or  captured. 

They  are  manufactured  by  an  organization 
of  young  people  Interested  in  the  PW-MIA 
situation  who  decided  to  express  their  con- 
cern in  this  way. 


"We  are  going  to  wear  the  bracelets  tmtll 
they  open  up  thoae  prison  canqia  over  there 
and  we  hear  about  our  men,"  explained  Mrs. 
Hopper.  "I  know  many  people  dont  even 
take  them  off  at  night.  One  girl  has  hers 
locked  on. 

"It  has  a  special  meaning  to  me,  of  course, 
because  it's  my  son's  bracelet,"  she  con- 
tinued. "But  I  don't  have  to  be  reminded. 
It  has  a  very  special  meaning  to  many  people 
who  do  have  to  be  reminded. 

"I  get  letters  from  people  who  dont  know 
me,  who  don't  even  know  my  name,  but 
write  through  the  Concern  for  PWs  or  the 
bracelet  manufacturer's  office,"  she  said.  "I 
had  one  Just  the  other  day  from  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  lady  said  that  she  would  like  t« 
know  something  about  David  and  what  she 
could  do  to  help. 

"I  had  another  letter  from  an  1 1-year-old 
girl.  There's  a  man  in  Permsylvanla  to  whom 
I  wrote  when  I  got  the  news  that  David  was 
alive  because  he's  wearing  David's  bracelet 
and  asked  me  to  let  him  know.  A  lady  in  the 
middle  west  somewhere  said  she  has  a  brother 
who  is  a  PW. 

"They  have  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to  peo- 
ple," she  said.  "It  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
closeness." 

Sometimes  after  she's  put  In  12  or  14  hours 
a  day  giving  speeches,  writing  letters,  talk- 
ing on  the  phone,  people  ask  Mrs:  Hopper 
where  she  gets  her  strength. 

"From  the  young  women  whose  husbands 
are  missing,"  she  counters.  "I  think  they  have 
a  lot  to  bear. 

"Wives  are  in  a  pathetic  situation."  she 
explained.  "They  are  neither  married  nor 
single.  Most  of  them  don't  even  know  their 
marital  situation — whether  their  husband 
is  alive  or  dead.  And  they're  trying  to  be  both 
mother  and  father  to  young  children. 

"They  don't  flt  anjrwhere,"  she  continued. 
"The  single  people  consider  them  married; 
the  married  people  consider  them  single. 
They  don't  flt  in  socially. 

"They're  dedicating  their  lives  to  trying 
to  flnd  out  something  about  their  husbands," 
she  said.  "And  Vm  just  glad  David  doesn't 
have  a  wife  waiting  here  in  that  situation  for 
him  to  worry  about  and  to  worry  about  him." 


TRAGEDY  IN  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  in  Pakistan  worsens  each  day. 
Millions  of  people  are  homeless  and  hun- 
gry as  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  war- 
fare that  has  erupted  between  East  and 
West  Pakistan. 

Several  Americans  who  have  worked 
and  lived  in  Pakistan  inform  me  that  the 
best  way  to  end  this  situation  is  to  make 
certain  that  our  aid  is  funneled  to  that 
nation  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  for 
t^e  benefit  of  all  those  in  need.  To  that 
end,  I  have  cosponsored  amendment  No. 
159,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbk)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  concerning  the 
situation  in  Pakistan.  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  group  of  Asian  studies  schol- 
ars on  the  facul^  of  UCLA.  It  deserves 
our  full  attention. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Ukivsuitt  of  Cauvobnu, 
Los  Angelea.  Calif.,  May  17, 1971. 
The  Boirom. 
hoa  Angeles  Times. 

Dkak  Sn:  We,  the  undersigned  scholars  of 
Asian  Studies  on  the  faculty  of  UCLA,  write 
to  express  our  profound  sense  of  anguish 


and  shock  at  the  news  we  liave  read  and 
personally  received  of  the  brutal  and  pro- 
tracted maaaacrea  of  Bengali  dvlUana  by  West 
Pakistan's  armed  fntjea  since  March  25, 1971. 
Fttm  every  creditable  report  we  have  seen 
it  appears  that  General  Tahya  Khan's  Army 
directed  the  full  strength  of  its  fire  power 
at  such  bastions  of  "resistance"  to  his  mili- 
tary dictatorship  as  the  unarmed  camp  of 
Dacca  University,  where  no  less  than  five  de- 
partment chairmen  were  murdered,  together 
with  as  yet  unaccounted  numbers  of  their 
research  assistants,  students,  staff,  and  faml- 
Ues. 

Unless  or  until  West  Pakistan's  regime  per- 
mits the  Red  Cross  or  the  UiUted  Nations, 
or  some  other  impartial  international  agen- 
cy, to  send  its  representatives  to  the  :aow 
ravaged  region  of  East  Pakistan  (which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Bengali- 
speaking  populace  now  prefer  to  call  the 
"Country  of  Bengal,"  Bangla  Desh)  It  wUI 
be  Impossible  accurately  to  assess  the  di- 
mensions of  this  South  Asian  massacre.  From 
what  we  already  know,  however,  it  aeema 
painfully  clear  that  whatever  the  precise 
total  In  Bengali  dead,  wounded,  and  terror- 
ized may  be,  a  new  record  in  martial  fire 
power  mortality  may  {xisslbly  have  been  set 
by  West  Pakistan's  forces  during  the  past  six 
weeks. 

Since  1954  our  Nation  has  supplied  approx- 
imately two  bUUon  dollars  worth  of  military 
"aid"  to  Pakistan,  Including  tanks,  planes, 
and  artillery.  That  aid  was  offered  to  Pak- 
istan when  it  became  a  memt>er  of  SEATO. 
In  order  to  "bolster"  South  Asia's  Northern 
perimeter  against  possible  Communist  in- 
vasion. The  only  use.  however,  which  Paki- 
stan made  of  American  military  supplies  prior 
to  last  month's  massacre  was  during  the 
Indo-Pak  War  over  Kaahmir  in  1965.  After 
the  latter,  our  government  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  military  shipments  to  Pakistan, 
but  In  October  of  1970  that  embargo  was 
lifted,  and  we  have  now  promised  to  ship 
ar.other  300  armed  personnel  carriers,  four 
marltUne  reconnaissance  planes,  six  F-104 
Jet  fighters,  and  seven  B-57  bombers  to  West 
Paklst  n's  regime. 

We  most  strongly  urge  our  govermnent, 
which  has  reimpoeed  a  limited  embargo  on 
arms  shipments  to  Pakistan  to  extend  and 
maintain  a  total  embargo  for  the  indefinite 
future,  and  further  request  that  all  economic 
aid  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  provide 
foreign  exchange  to  General  Khan's  admin- 
istration, which  may  be  used  to  purchase 
military  equipment  elsewhere,  be  suspended 
at  least  untU  an  Impartial  International 
Commission  has  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
American  people  that  the  slaughter  of  Ben- 
gall  clvUians  has  been  halted,  and  that  Weat 
Pakistani  troops  responsible  for  the  Dacca 
and  other  Bangla  Desh  massacres  have  been 
withdrawn  from  that  region. 

We  fear  that  there  is  Uttle  hope  of  our 
protests  influencing  the  minds  of  West  Pakis- 
tan's military  leadership,  but  trust  that  by 
taking  the  course  we  recommend  our  nation 
wlU   at   least  clear  America's  conscience  of 
all  stigma  of  possible  continued  support  for 
the  murder  of  Bengali  civilians. 
SlnoM-ely, 
Stanley  A.  Wolpert,  Professor  of  Indian 
History;  D.  R.  Sar  Deaai,  Professor  of 
Southeast  Asian   History:    J.   Richard 
Slsson,   Profeaaor  of  Indian   Politics; 
Rupert  Emeraon,  Visiting  Professor  of 
Asian  Politics;  Hans  H.  Baerwald,  Pro- 
fessor of  Japanese  Polltica;    Fred   Q. 
NoteheUer.  Profeaaor  of  Japanese  His- 
tory; J.  LeRoy  Davidson,  Professor  of 
Indian  Art;   David  M.  Farquhar,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chinese  History;   Robert  A. 
Wllsrai,  Professor  of  Japaneae  History. 


LOTTERIES  FOR  OUR  LOSERS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.   Mr.  President,   an 
Oregonian.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Stein,  recently 
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sent  me  a  copy  of  a  poem  he  had  written 
regarding  the  draft.  In  light  of  the  recent 
oocurrcnces  in  CongreBs  on  this  matter, 
I  think  them  quite  uipropriate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttiey  be 
printed  in  the  Rccosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Lormns  ros  Ous  Loskxs 

Tom  your  face  away 
Young  man,  you  ought  to  ]oln  the  Army. 
Don't  you  know  our  country  needs  you? 
To  fight — no,  that's  not  right — to  serve,  not 

deferred  for  higher  learning. 
We  need  the  bloom  of  manhood. 
Male  flowers,  aged  IS,  on  our  altar: 
Berlin,  Pentagon,  Vietnam  (I.  to  r.)  and  all 

orer. 
"Today's  Army  Wants  to  Join  You." 
Tomr  Indochina's  Jungles.  And  Oermany's, 
"nioee  people  over  there  might  trouble  us. 
We  fear,  red  and  black  and  yellow. 
But,  our  cotmtry  right  or  wrong. 

Hot  deforred,  not  exempt,  not  bypassed,  not 

anything,  no  2A7 
Mo. 

■ollstments  dosed. 
You  cannot  volunteer. 
Black  skins,  say  some,  and  poor  and  Indian 

muat  not  go:  they're  underprivileged. 
Tou  rich  boys.  Stop,  the  White  Affluent  dare 

not  elude  us  (except  a  few). 
We  have  to  have  to  have  to  have  them,  too. 

for  balance:  homogenize  our  cannon 

fodder. 
Equality  among  the  Qrunta. 
Wa  tpntA  that  obUgaUon  far  and  wider.  To 


Xzcept  for  some :  Old  men  in  Congress;  Sons 

of  Owtaln  People:  Quakers,  mlnlatera, 

CO's;  others  for  "the  convenience  of 

the  Government." 
Oovemment — ^not   youth — must   be   served; 

it's  always  so. 
And.  let's  see,  we  exempt  girls  and  women, 

tbay'ra  too  unequal  to  worship  at  our 

altar  to  (M--s). 
lika  Tahweh  we  revere  and  fear  bis  name, 

we  dare  not  speak  of  war  god. 

We  always  draft  them  fair,  we  spread  that 
Obligation,  anyhow,  producing  pa- 
triots. 

When  we  grew  up  the  draft  was  there 

Wamt  it  always? 

We  give  our  sons  the  best  of  worlds — we 
worked  hard,  you  know. 

Oar  gifts,  the  glossy,  droesy,  flossy  wonders 
of  technology.  And  fears. 

And  the  draft  (It's  always  fair). 

Oar  soble  purpose  means  that  some  will 
serve  their  country.  With  honor. 

Others?  Well,  they  are  prlvUeged,  we  think  in 
secret  heart.  Lucky. 

Draft  lotteries  are  for  losers. 

Ifo  need  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom,  to  for- 
feit liberty  and  slave  behind  a  gun. 

Well,  acme  are  called,  but  not:  Old  Men  in 
Congress,  Olrls,  Special  Skills,  Sons  of 
Certain  People  "For  Convenience  of 
Government." 

It's  guaranteed  Selective  Service 

Ofllcers.  you  may  not  speak  of  heroes  past, 
that  you  volimteered,  every  man. 

Legions  of  Arlington,  mute  witnesses  of  men 
who  cared  to  nerve  and  fight  and  die 
for  noble  causes  as  volunteers. 

No,  we  need  the  draft.  Our  Country  Right  or 
Wrong. 

Always  we  have  had  the  draft — ^well,  80  years, 
plus  three  or  four  In  other  wars,  to- 
wlt:  Between  the  States  and  WWI  ss 
Uncle  rounds  our  Second  Hundred 
Years. 

Conscription,   naughty   word,    from   French 

BavoluUon.  Madam*  Laf  arge. 
But  we  know  No  Other  Way. 


Volunteers     are    meroenarlea.    you    know- 
Mercenaries? 
Well,  at  slave  wages  they  muat  sweat.  So  did 
Yours  truly  in  tender  years,  age  18,  Oreet- 

ings:  and  BSVP. 
Who  can  price  out  eyes,  a  set  of  ears  or 
tesUcles,  weigh  legs  and  muscles  by  tlie 
pound?  Account  for  a  life.  Or  half, 
lived  courtesy  of  the  VA? 
No  we  can't  abide  your  volunteers,  our  minds 

made  up,  we  must  draft  men. 
Draft  them  fair. 

The  august  voice  has  thundered  down,  we 
need  the  draft,  must  have  the  draft, 
yes   "because  even  without  Vietnam 
this  country  will  continue  to  have  sub- 
stantial manpower  requirements  .  . 
The  well  parsed  script  denies  what's  gone 
before:  by  1969  one  sixth  of  men  in 
Service   roles  wwe  draft   bait   slaves 
who  l>ore  the  rifles  eight  from  nine, 
in    Vietnam    and    counted    half    the 
deaths    and   war-wounds.   The   Body 
Count. 
Says  New  York  Times,  In  perfect  syntax 
Liberal  to  the  core,  since 
AJ}.  1940 

But  we  will  draft  them  fair. 
Our    country's     military    paramount,     the 
greatest  ever.  Invincible  (In  My  Lai, 
Da  Nang  too) . 
Military  Might  is  Made  of  Men.  M's  feed  on 
Conscripts,     age     18 — ^not     Volunteers — but 
drafts  them  fair.  Rome's  legions  had 
slaves,  for  Empire.  And  Oloty. 
Slave  service  is  no  ideal,  but  Necessary.  We 

wait  for 
Days  of  Peace. 
That's  why  our  youth  must  serve  our  god 

M— s. 
It's  Absolutely  Necessary;  the  Senate  decided 

6&-4a  (3  not  voting) . 
It's  Absolutely  Necessary;  the  world  is  full  of 

perlL 
You  bet  we  have  a  Free  Society.  Sure  we  press 
no  one  into  service,  for  our  country's 
needs.  For  any  problems  whatever. 
Not  cure  pollution,  clean  our  streets,  un-fovil 
the  air,  not  cure  disease,  heal  the  sick, 
bury  dead  men,  stop  alcohol,  pot,  nar- 
cotics, Not  fight  crime  and  garbage. 
Help  your  local  police. 
No,  they  all  volunteer. 

We  wave  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  print  on 
stickers  for  lapels  and  biunpers.  (They 
sell  weU.) 
We're   red-hot-red-whlte-blue    patrloU.   We 
know  wtiafS  best,  at  least  by  65-42. 
(not  voting).  We  draft  men  fair.  We 
fearOod. 
Selective  Service,  the  rubric  of  M— s. 
Our  school  commencements,  what  do  they 
commence?  A  brilliant  world.  We  have 
it  Made  for  them,  our  sons.  We  worked 
HARD. 
New  Deal,  Frontier,  Great  Society  and  Nixon's 
Age  of  Winding  Down  (on  the  ground) 
It  ever  was  the  same:  draft  fair.  Dont  scare- 
talk  us  of 
Great  ComplexiUcs.  You  say  otu-  sons  face 
Big  Dilemmas,  a  world  of  Change  and 
Big  and  Little  Horrors? 
Age  18. 
Well,  Isnt  that  too  badi  We  did  our  levelest 

bcatest  you  know. 
Their  acars  in  twenty  years,  will  heal  like 
ours.  We  draft  them  fair,  for  Mars. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 
A  MAJOR  FORCE  IN  REVITALIZ- 
INO   RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
America's  consumer -owned  rural  electric 
cooperatiTes  have  justly  gained  nation- 
wide recognition  for  the  fine  Job  Uiey  are 
doing  of  rural  reTitallzation.  All  across 
Counti78ide.  U.8.A.,  cash  registers  are 


beginning  to  ring  more  often  suid  more 
merrily  because  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  been  taking  an  active  and  ef- 
fective interest  in  helping  rural  conunu- 
nities  to  buUd  new  industries,  establish 
new  and  expanded  businesses,  improve 
utilization  of  local  resources  from  farm- 
land to  scenic  and  recreational  attrac- 
tions, and  develop  the  educational,  rural 
housing,  and  community  services  and 
facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  reprint  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  an 
article  in  the  May  28,  1971.  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

It  Is  a  deserved  recognition  of  sus- 
tained effort  in  the  national  interest. 
Congress  last  year  In  title  IX  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1970  stated: 

The  Congress  commits  Itself  to  a  soimd 
balance  l>etween  rural  and  urban  America. 
The  Congress  considers  this  b€ilance  so  es- 
sential to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare 
of  all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  revltallzatlon  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives'  efforts 
are  making  a  major  contribution  to  at- 
talimient  of  a  soimd  balanced  growth  of 
America.  The  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  seeks  through 
field  hearings  to  see  and  hear  and  learn 
more  of  these  efforts.  Particularly  we 
want  to  learn  how  the  Congress  can  pro- 
vide the  assistance  these  worthwhile  ef- 
forts so  richly  deserve. 

In  doing  so  we  do  not  intend  to  forget 
that  rural  dectrification  itself  is  a  major 
contributor  to  rural  growth  and  that  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  requires  ade- 
quate fimds.  Investment  in  new  and 
larger  facilities  cmd  heavier  lines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 
Rttbal  Euktxic  Coops  DrvKaaoT  ik  Attempt 

To  Kxsp  Moaa  CtrsTOMxas  Down  on  thk 

Faax 

(By  James  C.  Tanner) 

Lapatxtts,  La. — An  aggressive  new  business 
la  beginning  to  surface  in  small-town  Amer- 
ica. It  is  called  a  rural  electric  cooperative. 

By  name  at  least,  the  nonprofit  consumer- 
owned  co-ops  known  as  rural  electrics  are 
oldtimers.  Farmers  started  them  in  the  1930b 
with  2%  loans  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  They  drove  the  kerosene 
lamp  from  the  countryside,  only  to  find  that 
more  than  bright  lights  were  needed  to  keep 
people  down  on  the  farm. 

But  now  the  rural  electrics  are  making  a 
comeback — by  shedding  the  farmer  image 
and  by  becoming  activists  in  their  com- 
munities. 

This  new  approach  by  the  rural  electrics 
has  made  a  homeowner  out  of  Rodney  Savoy. 
The  23-year-old  truckdriver  from  nearby 
Scott,  La.,  had  given  up  on  getting  a  home 
loan  until  he  attended  one  of  the  meetings 
on  housing  being  held  In  this  area  by  South- 
west Louisiana  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  or 
Slemco,  of  Lafayette.  The  co-op  steered  him 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
financing  and  told  him  how  to  apply.  Mr. 
Savoy  now  is  building  a  three -bedroom  brick 
house. 

Thanks  also  to  Slemco's  efforts,  a  new 
school  for  mentally  retarded  children  is  be- 
ing built  in  the  little  town  of  Iota.  At  the 
town's  request,  Slemco  helped  Iota  make  a 
pitch  in  the  Louisiana  legislature  for  tba 
school. 
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BOOSTS  PLANT,  HANDLXS  RiaiNO 

The  Lafayette  oo-op  gets  considerable 
credit,  too,  for  a  yam  products  plant  under 
construction  at  MartlnviUe.  The  plant  win 
provide  1,000  Jobs  for  the  area,  reports  U.  J. 
Gajan,  general  manager  of  Slemco.  He  should 
know.  After  helping  St.  MartlnviUe  get  the 
new  Industry,  he  sent  Slemco  staffers  to  the 
town  to  screen  job  applicants  for  the  plant. 

Around  the  oil  fields,  rice  paddles  and  cray- 
fish »»"<  catfish  farms  of  Cajunland — this 
French-speaking  part  of  south  Louisiana — 
Slemco  is  considered  somewhat  of  a  swinger. 
Its  annual  meeting  of  consumer-members 
draws  more  than  10,000  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  biggest  fetes  of  the  year  in  Lafayette. 

Slemoo  isn't  a  typical  co-op.  With  38.000 
consumer  members,  it  is  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  biggest,  in  the  nation.  But  Its 
change  in  emphasis  to  community  develop- 
ment is  being  shared  increasingly  by  the 
other  rural  electrics. 

The  co-ops  are  sponsoring  and  promoting, 
and  in  some  cases  buUding  new  houses, 
schools,  parks,  golf  courses,  swlnunlng  pools, 
hospitals,  resorts  and  factories  in  the  rural 
areas.  Samplings  of  scores  of  the  nation's 
1,000  rural  electrics  indicate  that  at  least 
three  out  of  every  10  are  Involved  in  such 
nonpower  projects  In  the  regions  they  serve, 
and  the  trend  appears  to  be  snowlialllng. 

"We've  got  to  makj  the  rural  areas  more 
palatable  to  stop  the  migration  to  the  cities," 
says  W.  V.  Thomas,  general  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  association  of  rural 
electrics. 

Growing  evidence  suggests  the  migration 
already  has  stopped  and  perhaps  reversed. 
With  new  highways  and  the  clean  air  of  the 
countryside  beckoning,  more  \irbanites  are 
moving  to  sDoaller  towns  and  commuting 
to  Jobs  In  the  cities.  Many  others  are  build- 
ing weekend  and  vacation  homes  In  the  rural 
areas.  "Everybody  wants  his  five  acres  in  the 
country,"  says  a  Texas  co-op  official. 

Obviously,  the  rural  electrics  are  beginning 
to  benefit.  Nationally,  these  co-ops  have  6.5 
million  meters  linked  to  their  lines  and  are 
expected  to  add  at  least  150,000  more  this 
year.  More  than  half  of  the  20  mUllon  to 
25  million  people  provided  power  by  the 
co-<^>s,  based  on  four  persons  per  meter, 
already  are  "nonfarm"  (electricity  users  who 
may  Uve  on  the  farm  but  don't  make  their 
Uvlng  there),  and  seven  out  of  eight  new 
customers  of  the  co-ops  fall  in  this  category. 

The  metamorphosis  in  membership  rolls 
Is  reflected  In  put  by  the  changing  attitudes 
of  the  co-ops.  "To  say  we  took  the  lantern 
off  the  farm  means  nothing  to  most  of  our 
members  now,"  says  Ronald  J.  Knouse,  man- 
ager of  member  and  community  services  for 
Blue  Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corp., 
Lenoir,  N.C.  He  notes  that  only  10%  of  Blue 
Ridge's  customers  derive  most  of  their  in- 
come from  farming  today,  versus  90%  36 
years  ago. 

Even  so,  the  so-called  investor-owned  and 
municipal  power  companies  are  continuing 
to  cut  into  the  territories  of  the  co-ope, 
leaving  many  of  them  only  with  still- 
sparsely  settled  regions.  And  many  of  the 
residents  of  these  regions  are  among  the 
nation's  poorest. 

oNiQoxi.T  aquippKO  catalwtb 

An  estimated  14  million  impoverished 
Americans  Uve  in  the  rural  areas.  Some  50% 
of  all  rural  housing  is  said  to  be  substand- 
ard, compared  with  an  estimated  14%  in 
urban  America.  One  South  Carolina  co-op 
stureyed  Just  one  of  Its  counties  and  found 
that  40%  of  the  7,000  houses  had  no  toUet 
facilities. 

Armed  with  such  evidence.  South  Caro- 
lina's rural  electrics  are  launching  "Stand 
TaU"  programs  throughout  the  State  to  de- 
velop Jobs  and  Job  training  and  to  provide 
housing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  schools 
and  recreation  for  the  rural  poor.  "These  are 
the  people  who  would  go  on  to  the  alums  of 


the  cities  if  not  helped  and  become  dope 
addicts,"  says  a  spokeaman  for  tha  State's 
electric  cooperatives. 

The  co-ops  have  tbalr  own  Interests  at 
heart,  of  course,  J.  U.  Oajan  n,  director  of 
power  sales  for  Slemco,  notes  that  the  co-ops 
can  increase  their  electricity  loads  by  im- 
proving the  lot  of  their  customers.  "We're 
not  really  looking  at  it  moneywise — it's  hell 
to  be  poor — but  if  we  can  move  someone 
from  a  $2  a  nwnth  house  to  a  $5  a  month 
(electric  bill)   we're  helped  too,"  he  says. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  rural  electrics 
appear  to  be  umquely  equipped  to  become 
catalysts  for  a  turnaround  in  rural  America. 
"The  co-ops,  uBuaUy  the  largest  single  busi- 
ness organizations  in  their  conununltles. 
Cooperative  Association.  "Many  millions  of 
whole  matter,"  says  Robert  D.  Partridge,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  AssocUtion.  "Many  milUons  of 
future  Americans,"  he  adds,  "are  going  to 
have  to  have  Jobs  and  live  in  what  are  now 
rural  areas.  The  cities  cant  absorb  them, 
and  the  co-ops  need  these  additional  con- 
sumers to  offset  their  loss  of  farm  con- 
sumers." 

A    PtrSR    IN    BOOSING 

Other  observers  agree.  "It's  the  greatest  de- 
velopment Idea  beyond  the  city  limite,"  says 
David  A.  Hamll  administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  which  still 
provides  financing  of  around  $345  mUllon  a 
year  to  the  co-ope  but  only  for  power  pur- 
pooes.  And  Congressman  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  told  the  co-ops  at  their  recent  Dallas 
convention:  "Slowly  we  are  making  headway 
in  tills  area  but  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives must  stUl  provide  the  nucleus  of  any 
new  efforts  to  revitalize  rural  communities." 

If  anybody's  unhappy  about  the  co-ops' 
expanded  activities,  m  fact,  it's  mainly  the 
investor-owned  utUitles  who  dont  get  the 
benefit  of  low-cost  government  loans  for  their 
power  faculties.  UtUity  executives  grumble 
that  if  they  were  able  to  get  2%  loans,  they, 
too  would  have  more  proflts  left  over  for 
community  development  activities. 

The  biggest  push  by  the  co-ops  is  In  hous- 
mg.  Their  national  association  lobbied 
through  Congress  a  Uberalixation  of  lending 
policies  as  well  as  additional  f\mds  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  On  the  home 
front,  the  co-ops  began  vigorously  rounding 
up  home-buyer  prospects  to  use  up  the  $1.5 
bUUon  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  avaUable  thU  fiscal  year. 

The  result  has  been  a  flood  of  home-loan 
applications  into  understaffed  FmHA  offices. 
Mills  J.  Vautrot,  assistant  county  supervisor 
for  the  FmHA  office  in  Lafayette,  says  he  is 
closing  twice  as  many  housing  loans  this 
year. 

Many  co-ops  have  begun  helping  process 
loan  paperwork  for  the  FHA.  A  North  Caro- 
lina rural  electric  hired  an  additional  man 
for  this  purpose.  Some  co-ops  have  put  on,  or 
at  least  assigned,  as  many  as  four  staffers  to 
handle  FmHA  loans.  At  Jackaon,  Qa.,  the 
co-op's  "Power-Use  Organisation,"  wives  of 
consumer-members  of  Central  of  Georgia 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  has  made  housing 
its  club  project  this  year.  "By  financing 
homes  for  them,  we  can  hold  people  in  the 
country  and  keep  the  poor  devils  out  of  the 
city,"  says  Robert  F.  Armstrong,  manager  of 
the  Georgia  co-op. 

JX7ST  A  COINCmXNCS 

Some  co-ops  are  going  even  further  on 
housing.  Wisconsin's  rural  electrics  set  up  a 
statewide  housing  cooperative  that  is  using 
government  grants  and  loans  to  construct 
homes  for  the  rural  poor.  Similarly,  at  WU- 
burton,  Okla.,  a  nonprofit  housing  oo-<9  re- 
cently esubliabed  by  Kiamlchl  Electric  Co- 
operative Is  constructing  more  than  000 
homes  for  low-income  families.  It  la  so  co- 
incidental, the  co-op  says,  that  the  bouses  ara 
all -electric. 


But  houses  alone  arent  enough,  the  co-opa 
figure.  So  they  are  pressing  for  some  amen- 
iUeB.too. 

In  Texas,  the  rural  electrics  have  helped 
establish  several  hundred  water  districts  and 
are  involved  at  the  moment  in  developing 
LBJ  State  Park,  named  after  the  former  Pres- 
ident. In  New  Mexico,  electric  co-ops  rode  to 
the  rescue  of  a  narrow-gauge  raUway  aban- 
doned by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad.  A  resulting  two-State  Jomt  venture 
begun  by  New  Mexico's  rural  electrics  has 
salvaged  a  67-mile  stretch  of  scenic  route  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  will  be  re- 
opened this  summer  for  tourists  and  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  buffs. 

Clinton  County  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Breese,  ni.,  helped  establish  a  Junior  coUege 
at  nearby  Centralia  and  then  got  b^ind 
community  campaigns  to  improve  medical 
facilities.  One  of  the  co-op's  olSccra  headed  a 
financing  drive  tiiat  resulted  in  a  new  100- 
bed  hoq>ltal.  Now  be  directs  a  group  that's 
trying  to  bring  in  more  doctors  and  nurses. 
The  organisation  already  has  netted  one  new 
doctor  with  its  campaign  this  year. 

PLUGGINO    XT7KAI.    VIXCINIA 

Jobs  »se  important,  too,  and  that's  why 
the  co-ops  are  hustling  for  new  industries 
for  their  areas.  Earl  J.  Shiflet,  executive 
manager  of  Virginia's  statewide  association 
of  electric  cooperatives,  now  spends  half  his 
time  making  speeches  in  the  cities  to  plug 
the  Industrial  attractions  of  rural  Virginia. 

North  Cartdina's  Blue  Ridge  Electric  says 
It  has  brought  nine  industries  to  its  area  in 
the  past  12  months.  They  include  textile, 
woodworking,  metalworklng  and  ftimlture 
plants  and  provide  1,200  Jobs. 

At  Medford,  Wis.,  Tayl<»'  County  Electric 
Cooperative  puts  up  seed  money  to  get  new 
industries  started.  It's  also  keen  on  airport 
improvements,  perhaps  because  its  68-year- 
old  manager,  Charles  W.  Boglund,  Jr.,  got 
his  pUot's  license  last  November. 

Georgia's  statewide  co-op  aasodatlon  re- 
cently hired  an  Industrial -development  q>e- 
clallst  who's  trying  to  flU  the  State's  empty 
buUdlngs  with  new  flrms.  "Cotton  Is  dead," 
says  a  ^wkesman  for  the  Georgia  co-ops, 
"and  there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  vacant  ware- 
houses." 

Eastern  Maine  Electric  Cooperative  par- 
layed a  vacant  warehouse,  its  owns,  into  a 
thriving  new  industry  for  Calais,  Maine.  The 
industry,  a  shirt  factory,  did  so  weU  it  has 
moved  into  Its  own  new  plant.  Now  the  oo-op 
la  trying  to  get  someone  else  to  occupy  the 
warehouse,  and  a  winemakn-  and  a  paint- 
brush manufacturer  have  azpreesed  intereet. 
"This  Is  the  grass  roots,"  says  Robot  V.  aark, 
manager  of  the  co^op,  ad<Ung:  Tf  it  doesnt 
start  here,  it  doesn't  start." 


DR.  ROBERT  N.  BARR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  sind  the  people  of  the 
United  States  recently  lost  a  longtime 
dedicated  public  servant  in  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Barr.  Dr.  Barr  served  for  32  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Departmoit  of 
Health  as  a  specialist  in  the  division  of 
preventable  diseases.  He  was  known  on 
the  national  sctsM  for  his  support  of  Hill- 
Burton  legislation.  He  also  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  National  Institutes 
of  Health  projects  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. They  were  a  demoostiratton  and 
study  for  improving  patieit  care  and  a 
demonstration  for  planning  health  care 
resources. 

Dr.  Barr  had  a  great  concern  for  the 
public  health  needs  of  our  State,  often 
pushing  for  public  health  legislation  In 
the  Minnesota  Legislature. 
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Tha  people  of  Mlimwiota  gicfttly  w>- 
predAte  ^ftuX  "Dr.  Ban-  repfcaented  in 
the  healtti  field  as  well  as  tbe  encourage- 
ment he  gave  others. 

Dr.  Barr  worked  his  way  through  Mac- 
alester  College  between  1920  and  1924 
by  hftMing  odd  jobs,  including  selling 
newqwpers.  Many  of  his  college  class- 
mates recall  how  he  lived  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  girl's  dormitory  and  stoked  the 
furnaces  and  did  other  Janitorial  serv- 
ices for  board  and  room.  He  graduated 
from  the  Uniyersity  of  BCnnesota  Medi- 
cal School  in  1930.  He  later  earned  his 
master's  degree  in  public  health  from 
Johns  Hofdcins  University.  Dr.  Barr  lived 
and  worked  for  the  health  and  well-being 
ing  of  his  fellowman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Barr  from  the  magazine,  Minnesota's 
Health. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  fcdlows: 

Db.  Babs's  CoMcxkN  BxmnnD  Betons 

MXNNXBOTA  BoaoBSS 

Robert  Neff  Barr,  MJ>..  qwke  about  public 
healtli  M  MtaUy  as  most  people  say  their 
namea — not  a  aurprlalag  lact  for  a  man 
wboM  entire  profeaaianal  life  waa  devoted 
to  tbe  putdle  beeltli  field. 

Dr.  Barr'a  sa-year  aasociation  wltli  the 
mnnaaota  Department  of  Health  began  In 
January,  1834,  vben  the  yovtng  physician 
-waa  ^pointed  as  epidemiologist  In  the 
Dlflatoo  of  Preventable  Diseases.  It  ended 
Abruptly  December  36,  1S70,  with  the  execu- 
tive olBcer's  unexpected  death.  Dr.  Barr  was 
the  State  Board  of  Health's  fifth  secretary 
and  executive  officer. 

Bom  In  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  oa.  Sep- 
tember 16,  1B02,  Dr.  Barr  came  to  Mlnneaota 
with  his  parents  at  a  young  age.  His  father, 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Lord  Barr.  was  a  Preaby- 
terian  clergyman.  The  younger  Bair  at- 
tended elementary  schools  at  Bruno  and 
Battle  Lake,  and  graduated  from  high  school 
In  1930  at  Fergus  Falls. 

He  entered  Macaleeter  College  in  St.  Paul 
and  was  graduated  in  1034  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  In  chemistry.  After  teaching 
high  school  physics  and  physical  education 
for  one  year  at  Wheatoo.  be  entered  the  Unl- 
veralty  ot  Mlnneoota  where  he  received  bU 
doctor  of  medicine  degree  in  1030. 

Dr.  Barr  spent  three  years  In  private  prac- 
tice In  Baker,  Montana,  before  returning  to 
ttte  University  oC  Mlnneaota  to  study  inter- 
nal medldne.  When  lack  of  finances  caused 
him  to  leave  the  university,  he  joined  the 
state  health  department.  He  later  earned  his 
masters  of  public  health  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  XTnlverslty  after  a  year's  leave  of 
abeenee  from  the  department. 

When  World  War  n  broke  out,  Dr.  Barr, 
like  numy  others  in  the  state  health  depart- 
ment, went  Into  his  country's  service.  He 
Joined  the  Army  in  1942  and  spent  33  months 
overseas  In  the  Pacific  theater,  part  of  the 
time  as  ootxunandlng  officer  of  the  Sixth 
Ifedlcal  Laboratory  on  Guadalcanal.  It  was 
there.  Dr.  Barr  once  remarked,  that  "I  cooled 
on  my  amMttons  to  get  into  Internal  medi- 
cine and  became  enthusiastic  about  admin- 
istration and  public  health.  I  never  regretted 
my  decision." 

He  returned  to  the  state  health  depart- 
ment in  1946  to  res\une  duties  which  started 
in  1934  as  an  epidemiologist  and  carried  him 
through  asslgnmente  as  director  of  Indian 
health,  director  of  rural  health  services,  chief 
of  departmental  administration,  and  director 
of  local  health  aarvloes.  In  1940,  Or.  Barr  was 
named  tbe  first  deputy  executive  ofOcer  and, 
on  November  1,  1966,  following  the  death  of 
Dr.  Albert  J.  Chesley,  he  watt  appointed  see- 


rvtary  and  executive  officer  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

As  tools  in  his  continual  fight  to  upgrade 
Mlnneeou'a  public  health  programs.  Dr.  Barr 
employed  his  gift  for  forceful  communica- 
tion, backed  by  near -encyclopedic  knowledge, 
common  sense,  and  logic.  Friends  and  asso- 
ciates recall  that  some  chuckles  were  often 
mixed  into  Dr.  Barr's  dlactmslons  of  public 
health.  But,  although  friendly  and  outgoing, 
he  never  hesitated  to  q>eak  bluntly  when 
the  state's  health  was  concerned. 

During  the  1960s,  for  instance,  he  com- 
mented in  cold  fury  regarding  the  state  laws 
that  permitted  large  homsing  developments 
with  homes  built  close  to  one  another  and 
with  no  common  sewer  system.  In  some  areas. 
Individual  septic  tanks  were  so  close  together 
that  the  land  became  soaked  with  sewage. 

In  1964.  he  charged  that  the  Salk  polio 
vaccine  had  been  "oversold  to  the  public." 
His  fears  were  substantiated  when  some  of 
the  vaccine  in  another  state  turned  out  to 
be  faulty  and  apparently  caused  some  cases 
of  polio.  Still,  be  supported  a  Salk  vaccine 
program  under  a  close  watch.  Then,  when 
tbe  safer  oral  polio  vaccine  became  available, 
he  strongly  supported  its  use. 

Dr.  Barr  demonstrated  a  keen  interest  in 
ho^ital  construction  and  in  the  Hill-Burton 
Program  from  Its  Inception.  He  testified  be- 
fore Congress  on  numerous  occasions  relatlv* 
to  Hlll-Biirton's  continuing  need  and  SK;com- 
pllsbments,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cers (ASTHO)  committee  on  hoi^ltal  and 
medical  facilities  planning  and  construction. 
Many  of  the  hospital  recommendations  sub- 
nUtted  for  consideration  at  tbe  Surgeon 
Oeneral's  conferences  thro\ighout  the  years 
were  instigated  by  Dr.  Barr. 

Long  an  advocate  of  improving  patient  care 
and  of  sotmd,  long-range  planning  for  health 
facilities  and  services,  Dr.  Barr  encouraged 
two  proposals,  both  of  which  were  approved 
by  the  Division  of  Research  Grants,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. A  DemonstraHon  emd  Study  for  Improv- 
ing Patient  Care,  conducted  In  the  state 
health  department  from  1966  to  1963,  eatab- 
llshed  patterns  for  studies  of  existing  para- 
medical personnel  and  practices,  regional 
refresher  training,  utillcation  of  consultants 
and  shared  personnel,  and  other  means  of 
alleviating  critical  manpower  shortages  in- 
cluding various  methods  of  recruitment. 
From  1962  to  1965.  A  Demonatration  for 
Planning  Health  Care  Resources  promoted 
interest  in  area-wide  planning  and  in  estab- 
lishing functional  relatlonshlpa  among 
health  care  faclUUes. 

Dr.  Barr's  deep  concern  for  public  health 
needs  and  for  the  well  being  ot  people  ex- 
tended beyond  the  borders  of  Minnesota.  In 
1958  he  was  responsible  for  bringing  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  Minneapolis 
where  96  nations  celebrated  the  organiza- 
tion's 10th  anniversary.  Four  years  later,  he 
was  Instrumental  in  bringing  to  MlnneaiK>Iis 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization  for 
Its  leth  qtutdrennlal  conference.  As  steering 
committee  chairman  for  both  these  inter- 
national meetings,  Dr.  Barr  was  responsible 
for  the  planning,  development,  and  execu- 
tion of  all  local  arrangements  and  activities. 
The  hospitality  of  local  citizens  did  much 
to  promote  international  friendship  and  to 
contribute  to  a  greater  understanding  of  our 
way  of  Ufe. 

Dr.  Barr  was  a  diplomat  of  the  American 
Board  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public 
Health,  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  and  held  membership  or 
office  in  numerotis  health-related  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  ASTHO  exec- 
utive committee  and  served  on  several  Ad- 
visory Committees  to  the  Surgeon  General. 
including  those  on  Indian  health,  heart  dis- 
ease control,  cancer  control,  and  environmen- 
tal radiation  exposure. 

In  1963.  Dr.  Barr  received  the  Minneapolis 


Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Francis  E. 
Harrington  Award  for  pubUc  health  leader- 
ship and  achievement.  He  also  received  the 
Mlnneaota  State  Medical  Association's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  and  tbe  ASTBO's 
Arthur  T.  McCormack  Avrard  In  recognition 
of  his  public  health  leadership.  In  October. 
1970,  Dr.  Barr  was  presented  the  Harold  S. 
Dlehl  Award  by  tbe  Alumni  Association  of 
tbe  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School 
for  his  service  to  the  medical  school,  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

He  is  s\irvived  by  bis  wife,  Lucy;  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Robert  Gustafson;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Lucas;  and  two  grandchildren. 
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ADDRESS  BY  ATTQi^NEY 
MITCHELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  John  N.  Mitchell  addressed  the 
American  Bar  Association  meeting  in 
London,  England,  last  week. 

His  July  16  address  was  captioned  "In 
Quest  of  Speedy  Justice." 

The  Attorney  General's  remarks  were 
directed  at  both  attorneys  and  Judges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Mitchell's  excellent  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  QtTXST  OP  Sperdt  Jusncs 

(Address  of  John  N.  MitcheU.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States) 

In  the  novel.  Bleak  House,  Charles  Dickens 
built  his  story  and  his  message  around  a  civil 
case  before  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  that 
had  dragged  on  for  generation.  Two  or  three 
of  the  solicitors  in  the  cause  he  wrote  "have 
Inherited  it  from  their  fathers  who  made  a 
fortune  by  It  .  .  ." 

Innumerable  children  have  been  bom  into 
the  cause;  Innumerable  young  people  have 
been  married  into  It;  Innumerable  old  people 
have  died  out  of  it. 

This  classic  case  of  courtroom  delay,  as  well 
as  the  whole  theme  of  belabored  justice  that 
runs  through  Bleak  House,  come  to  miud 
again  today — not  here  in  England,  whose 
courts  are  a  model  of  swift  justice,  but  in  tbe 
United  States.  And  because  we  are  In  Britain, 
the  mother  of  the  common  law,  we  can  look 
at  our  own  problems  with  more  perspective 
and  compare  our  methods  with  those  which 
have  worked  so  well  here. 

In  our  own  country,  delay  In  civil  cases  has 
long  been  notorious.  But  now  the  Infection 
has  spread  to  criminal  cases,  where  "speedy 
trial"  Is  guaranteed  in  the  Sixth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  In  our  larger  cities  delays 
of  five  to  six  months  between  arrest  and  trial 
are  normal.  Cases  of  delay  up  to  two  years  are 
not  uncommon.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
New  York  jaU  riots  in  the  faU  of  1970  were 
blamed  largely  on  trial  delays — more  than  40 
percent  of  the  Inmates  had  waited  at  least  a 
year  to  be  tried. 

In  such  desperate  situations,  there  Is  a 
great  temptation  to  subordinate  the  ends  of 
Justice  to  the  tirgent  task  of  clearing  the 
calendar.  To  keep  cases  from  coming  to  trial, 
negotiated  pleas  have  beoocne  the  order  of 
tbe  day.  One  veteran  defense  counsel  has 
said,  "If  every  defendant  refused  to  plead 
and  demanded  a  trial,  within  a  year  the 
system  would  collapae." 

Delay  has  also  overtaken  the  trial  period 
itself — the  time  in  a  Federal  criminal  pro- 
ceeding has  roughly  doubled  in  the  past 
decade. 

But  It  is  when  we  get  to  tbe  post-trial 
stage  that  months  can  turn  into  years.  It  is 
no  problem  to  cite  cases  in  which  the  post- 
trial  review  bas  dragged  on  for  a  doaen  years. 
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I  submit  that  such  a  system  oS  Justice  la 
In  some  leepects  a  caricature  of  Juatloe.  It 
denies  tbe  very  blessing  It  is  suppoeed  to 
confer. 

Little  wonder  that  the  American  public  Is 
concerned  about  its  system  of  Justice — while 
confidence  in  that  system  Is  lndlq>ensable  to 
an  ordered  society. 

Little  wonder  that,  according  to  a  recent 
poll,  only  33  pwcent  of  the  adult  population 
think  the  American  Justice  system  is  working 
well  today. 

Little  wonder  that  many  have  adopted  a 
cynical  distrust  of  the  courts — an  attitude 
that  cropped  up  as  early  as  Shakespeare's 
time.  In  Part  n  of  Henry  VI,  a  mob  goes  to 
London  for  the  now-Pamiliar  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  stop  the  Government.  Youll  recall 
the  lines  of  Dick  the  butcho-:  "The  first 
thing  we  do.  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers." 

I  think  youll  agree  vrlth  me  that  If  this 
Is  the  state  of  affairs  today,  it's  time  some- 
thing were  done  about  It. 

Recommendations  have  come  from  many 
sources.  One  approach  to  assure  speedy  trials 
Is  simply  to  dismiss  all  criminal  cases  if  they 
are  not  brought  to  trial  in  a  given  period, 
and  this  has  actually  been  adopted  in  sc»ne 
courts.  It  bas  been  proposed  that  a  trial  on 
a  Federal  offense  shall  be  commenced  within 
sixty  days — excluding  certain  specified  pos- 
sible delays — and  that  otherwise  the  case 
shall  be  dismissed  with  prejudice. 

This.  In  my  view,  is  what  might  be  called 
a  non-8(riutlon.  The  purpose  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  is,  among  other  things,  to  assure 
a  speedy  trial — not  to  withhold  the  processes 
of  justice  altogether.  Under  this  approach. 
Innocent  defendants  are  not  vindicated  and 
guilty  defendants  are  not  forced  to  recognize 
their  wrongdoing.  And,  of  course,  in  tbe  case 
of  the  guilty  person  who  is  set  free,  the 
public  pays  the  price  in  further  crimes  per- 
petrated both  by  the  uncorrected  criminal 
and  by  others  who  are  emboldened  by  his 
example. 

It  takes  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  such 
an  arbitrary  solution  would  strengthen  the 
defendant's  hand  in  negotiating  a  guilty  plea 
to  an  unreasonably  lenient  charge.  In  fact, 
under  such  circumstances  the  sudden  rush 
of  defendants  to  claim  their  right  to  trial, 
tar  from  unclogging  the  courts,  would  over- 
whelm them. 

Clearly,  this  solution  attacks  only  the 
symptom  of  court  delay,  not  the  causes.  In 
an  effort  to  satisfy  the  Constitution's  Sixth 
Amendment,  It  runs  counter  to  the  Constitu- 
tion's very  preamble — to  "establish  Justice." 
Carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  this  ap- 
proach would  not  only  dismiss  cases.  It  would 
diinniiMi  the  function  of  the  courts.  It  says  to 
us  that  no  Justice  is  better  than  slow  Justice. 
I  will  not  say  that  this  meat  cleaver  approach 
reflects  the  mind  of  Dick  the  butcher,  but 
it  does  provide  a  classic  example  of  throwing 
the   baby   out   with   the   bathwater. 

Such  a  solution  is  even  lees  defensible 
when  we  obeerve  the  speed  of  justice  in  the 
British  system,  which  is  after  all  the  source 
of  the  common  law  and  our  entire  legal  tradi- 
tion. It  Is  my  understanding  that  crUninal 
cases  in  Great  Britain  are  generally  brought 
to  trial  within  60  days  of  tbe  defendant's 
arrest.  Tbe  trials  themselves  are  usually  dis- 
posed of  within  a  few  days,  and  the  moet 
protracted  trials  are  measured  in  days  rather 
than  in  weeks  or  months.  In  the  Infrequent 
cases  where  appeals  are  filed,  final  disposi- 
tion is  usually  made  within  three  months. 

I  bring  this  up  not  to  suggest  that  we 
adopt  the  British  system  as  it  is.  because 
many  of  the  conditions  and  problems  in  tbe 
two  countries  are  different.  For  one  thing, 
our  system  Is  complicated  by  separate  state 
and  Federal  court  jurisdictions.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  we  can  learn  from  the  British 
system,  and  that  its  success  in  providing 
^>eedy  Justice  shows  that  the  task  can  be 
achieved. 

Another  approach  would  provide  bigger 
but  not  necessarily  Improved  courts — more 


Judges,  more  courtrooms,  bigger  staffs.  Some 
or  aU  of  these  steps  have  already  been  tried 
in  many  cities.  Including  Washington,  axMl 
they  have  generaUy  been  helftful. 

But  we  have  to  recognize  that  these  meas- 
ures are  a  pallUtlve,  not  a  cure.  These  are 
Just  more  buckets  to  baU  out  the  boat, 
rather  than  plugging  the  hole. 

There  are  also  some  other  proposals  that 
show  promise  of  improving  the  courts. 

One  is  to  bring  new  efficiency  to  the  Judi- 
ciary through  the  use  of  trained  administra- 
tors, computers  to  police  the  calendar  and 
the  cases,  and  the  lUce. 

Another  is  to  reduce  the  v<*ume  of  writ- 
ten language — the  briefs,  the  transcripts, 
the  opinions — that  accompanies  the  Judicial 
process  in  the  United  States,  but  not  In 
Britain,  and  slows  it  through  the  mechanical 
needs  of  typing,  printing  and  reproduction. 
More  effort  could  be  made  to  assiu^  that  ap- 
peals will  be  heard  within  30  to  60  days, 
thus  reducing  the  need  for  the  printed  briefs 
and  transcripts  which  we  now  require.  In 
fact,  If  appellate  decisions  were  this  prompt, 
many  of  tie  appeals  ordinarily  made  for  de- 
laying purposes  would  never  be  brought  In 
the  first  place. 

Another  proposal  Is  to  relieve  the  courts 
from  bearing  many  types  of  cases,  such  as 
drunk  arrests  and  other  offenses  that  might 
be  more  appropriately  dealt  with  by  agen- 
cies outside  the  judicial  process. 

StiU  another  Is  to  reverse  the  tendency  to 
take  more  and  more  of  society's  problems  to 
the  courts  and  thus  to  burden  them  with 
still  more  duties.  Too  often  a  quick  solution 
Is  for  the  legislators  to  outlaw  a  particular 
practice  and  provide  for  criminal  proaecu- 
tlon.  when  in  fact  the  Judiciary  m«y  be  less 
equipped  to  handle  the  responsibility  than 
an  administrative   agency. 

Having  enumerated  these  us^ul  reme- 
dies, I  have  to  say  that  if  every  one  of  them 
were  adopted  throughout  the  American 
court  system,  we  would  still  have  slow  jus- 
tice. I  have  cited  them  because  I  want  to 
Isolate  the  real  subject  of  my  remarks — the 
Hydra  of  excess  procedurallsms,  archaic 
formalisms,  pretrial  motions,  poet-trial  mo- 
tions, appeals,  postponements,  continuances, 
collateral  attacks,  which  can  have  the  effect 
of  dragging  Justice  to  death  and  stealing  the 
very  life  out  of  the  law. 

We  face  In  the  United  States  a  situation 
where  the  discovery  of  guilt  or  Innocence 
as  a  function  of  the  courts  Is  in  danger  of 
drowning  In  a  sea  ot  legalisms. 

I  refer  to  the  overabundance  of  pretrial 
hearings  designed  mainly  to  deprive  the  Jury 
of  material  and  relevant  evidence. 

I  refer  to  meticulous  requirements  that 
can  only  be  characterised  as  ritual  for  Its 
own  sake. 

I  refer  to  the  endless  post-trial  appeals 
so  well  described  by  tbe  dean  of  American 
district  attorneys,  Frank  S.  Hogan  of  New 
York: 

"Every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  case.  In- 
cluding things  that  w»e  never  thought  of  at 
the  trial,  vrill  be  argued  and  reargued  to 
panels  of  state  and  Federal  appellate  judges 
whose  appetite  for  reexamination  seems  In- 
exhaustible. Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
there  U  virtually  no  such  thing  as  finaUty  In 
a  judgment  of  conviction." 

Let  me  cite  as  an  example  a  robbery  case 
in  which  the  suspect  could  only  be  arrested 
if  he  could  be  Identified  by  the  victim,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  suspect  In  a 
lineup  because  there  was  yet  no  probable 
cause  for  his  arrest.  With  ctHnmendable 
Ingenuity,  the  sergeant  In  the  case  sum- 
moned both  the  suspect  and  the  victim  to 
the  U.S.  Attorneys  office  at  the  same  time, 
vrtthout  either  of  them  knowing  why.  There 
were  10  or  12  people  in  the  room  when  the 
victim  arrived.  He  immediately  recognised 
and  made  known  his  Identification  of  the  ac- 
cxised.  Tet  the  conviction  of  tbe  defendant 
was  reversed  by  a  higher  court  because  a 


lawyer  bad  not  been  present  at  tbe  Iden- 
tification I 

We  see  in  such  examples  the  flowering 
of  whole  generations  of  legalisms,  one  upon 
anotber,  untU  a  gulf  of  obacurity  separatee 
the  law  from  the  people.  Many  defense  at- 
torneys will  raise  every  conceivable  argu- 
ment, however  frivcdous  and  long-drawn, 
either  out  of  pure  litlglousness.  or  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  future  charge*  of 
"ineffective  assistance  of  counsel."  And  the 
courts  often  let  them  go  to  such  unreason- 
able lengths,  with  consequent  delay,  for  fear 
that  th«  appellate  courts  will  somehow  find 
error,  even  in  the  most  reasonable  attempts 
to  control  excess  Utigiousness.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  devastating  cartoons  in  which 
Daumier  satirized  the  couruxxtm  affecta- 
tions of  his  day. 

In  dissenting  against  one  reversal  of  the 
type  I  have  described.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  then  a  member  at  an  appellate  court, 
bad  this  to  say: 

"I  suggest  that  the  kind  of  nit-picking  ap- 
pellate review  exhibited  by  reversal  of  this 
conviction  may  help  explain  why  the  public 
Is  losing  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  Justice.  I  suggest  also  that  If  we  continue 
on  this  course  we  may  weU  come  to  be 
luiown  as  a  society  incapable  of  defending 
Itself — the  Impotent  society." 

Nor  Is  It  enough  that  direct  i4>peals  can 
keep  a  case  going  through  tbe  courts  for 
years.  A  whole  new  Pandora's  box  of  collat- 
eral attack  has  been  opened.  Yean  after 
a  conviction  has  been  affirmed  on  appeal, 
every  aspect  of  a  case  is  combed  for  pos- 
sible charges  of  Constitutional  violation, 
which  can  bring  about  a  retrial  and  drag  tbe 
case  once  again  through  tbe  courts.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  collateral  at- 
tacks permitted.  Some  prisoners  have  filed 
as  ntany  as  40  or  50  petitions.  Bach  time  a 
petition  Is  granted,  the  basic  case  Is  re- 
opened In  the  original  trial  court.  How  can 
we  expect  the  proaecirtloa  to  produce  proof 
over  and  over  again,  while  wltnesaes  disap- 
pear and  memories  falter? 

Many  of  these  petitions  are  brought  in  the 
very  hope  that  tbe  prosecution  will  have 
lost  key  evidence.  Besides  frustrating  jus- 
tice, this  growing  practice  floods  the  courts 
with  cases  that  vrere  already  tried.  One  Dis- 
trict Attorney  has  said,  "Our  old  cases  come 
back  in  a  great  wave,  threatening  to  engulf 
the  gasping  trial  courts,  already  up  to  their 
chins  in  current  business." 

Worse,  the  competence  of  the  lower  courts 
Is  continually  in  question,  with  the  restdt 
that  they  are  losing  their  authority  and  tbe 
public  is  losing  its  confidence  in  them.  In 
any  other  profession  such  inordinate  back- 
ing and  fiUing,  such  technical  challenges 
years  after  the  bridge  had  been  buUt  or  the 
surgeon  had  operated,  would  be  prqMstarous. 

And  the  evil  effect  is  not  conflned  to  tbe 
courts.  What  about  Uie  uncorrected  prisoner 
who,  as  long  as  he  believes  he  can  be  traed, 
will  not  acknowledge  moral  reaponslbUtty — 
the  first  step  toward  correction?  When  po- 
tential criminals  are  encouraged  because 
they  know  there  is  slight  chance  of  convic- 
tion, much  less  imprisonement,  when  the 
convicted  felon  never  reaches  the  moment 
of  truth  and  faces  his  own  guilt,  it  is  not 
Just  the  courts  that  are  affected  by  our 
present  plague  of  courtroom  gamesmanship, 
it  Is  tbe  whole  criminal  justice  system. 

With  aU  this  I  do  not  advocate  lessening 
the  due  process  rights  of  tbe  accused.  The 
spread  of  staxulard  practices  to  assure  these 
rights  among  all  cotirts  has  been  a  decided 
advancement  in  American  Justloe. 

I  am  q>eaking  of  the  distortion  of  these 
practices  for  the  purpoee  of  thwarting  Jus- 
tice. And  how  far  we  have  traveled  along 
that  road  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
court  conditions  I  have  deacrlbed  with  those 
here  In  Britain,  where  JusUoe  Is  ^Medy, 
where  the  case  backlog  Is  manageable,  and 
where  appeal  Is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  A  capsule  comparison  of  the  two 
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orlmlnal  JncUoe  syBtems  was  made  by  Lord 
Denning,  lfast«r  of  tb«  Rolls,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  OalifcamU  State  Bar  In  1909.  Both  ays- 
tems  dispense  j\istlce,  be  declared,  but  there 
Is  an  Important  difference.  "When  a  serious 
offense  Is  committed  we  lock  the  defendant 
up  and  give  ^^'"  a  speedy  trial.  Tou  do 
neither." 

Certainly  the  American  bench  and  bar  can 
•ddreas  the  problem  of  speedy  justice  and 
develop  solutions  that  are  suited  to  Ameri- 
can conditions.  This  Association  has  taken 
the  lead  with  Its  Criminal  Justice  Project, 
whose  reports  have  been  providing  the  states 
with  propoeed  standards  for  criminal  Justice 
procedures.  Other  bar  associations.  Judicial 
councils,  imlverslty  law  schools  and  state 
legislatures  are  studying  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. As  directed  by  President  Nixon,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  examining  the  reform 
at  Federal  criminal  procedures. 

Tet  not  enough  work  has  been  oriented  to- 
ward the  basic  causes  of  delayed  Justice  that 
I  have  described.  My  plan  Is  for  the  profes- 
sion to  Intensify  Its  reforms  In  these  con- 
ceptual areas — to  revive  the  court's  primary 
function  as  a  finder  of  fact,  to  restore  finality 
as  one  of  the  attributes  of  justice,  to  breathe 
life  Into  the  ancient  adage,  "Justice  delayed 
Is  justice  denied." 

For  its  part,  the  bar  needs  to  review  some 
■erlo\u  ethical  questions.  Every  attorney  is, 
after  all.  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  Is 
duty-bound  to  preserve  Its  effectiveness. 
When,  for  example,  he  seeks  unnecessary 
postponements  In  the  hope  that  witnesses 
will  disappear,  he  is  abandoning  that  duty. 
He  Is  not  free  to  use  every  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  defend  his  client,  but  only  those 
means  within  the  law  and  the  canons  of 
•thlcs. 

And  without  going  further  Into  his  obli- 
gations to  the  court  and  to  society,  let  me 
remind  him  of  the  obligation  he  owes  his 
client.  TOO  often  the  trial  attorney  acts  as 
though  he  Is  representing  an  Issue  rather 
than  a  client.  To  win  a  point  he  may  press 
It  far  beyond  any  benefit  to  his  client.  There 
are  times  when  his  client  Is  better  served  by 
negotiation  than  by  pursuing  a  legal  argu- 
ment through  the  court  system.  No  trial 
should  be  the  vehicle  for  an  Issue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  client's  welfare. 

In  Its  turn,  the  bench  Is  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  halt  the  stampede  of  dela3rlng  tactics 
that  Is  overrunning  the  name  of  Justice  It- 
self. It  can  exercise  more  Judgment  In  iden- 
tifying and  resisting  those  devices  designed 
to  obstruct  rather  than  to  promote  justice. 
It  can  take  affirmative  action  to  speed  the 
process  of  justice  by  meeting  with  the  par- 
ties before  trial  to  clear  away  Immaterial  mat- 
ters and  prepare  to  focus  on  the  real  issues. 
It  can  consider  devising  a  system  to  deal  with 
all  questions  of  fimdamental  fairness  at  the 
trial  and  In  normal  review,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  endless  poet-convlctlon  collateral  re- 
view which  so  burdens  our  present  system. 

The  Judiciary  can  also  examine  the  drift 
of  American  criminal  Justice  from  a  larger 
perspective.  It  can  begin  to  recognize  that 
■odety,  too,  has  Its  rights,  Including  the 
right  to  expect  that  the  courts  will  do  jus- 
tice, that  the  Umocent  will  be  cleared,  and 
the  gxillty  will  be  corrected. 

It  can  give  as  much  attention  to  the  Con- 
stitutional right  to  a  speedy  trial  as  It  does 
to  other  Constitutional  rights. 

It  can  recognize  that  perhaps  it  has  been 
too  preoccupied  In  the  exhilarating  adven- 
ture of  TP^^'^g  new  law  and  new  public 
policy  from  the  bench,  and  that  this  func- 
tion of  the  courts  has  outdistanced  the  more 
sober  task  of  Judging  guilt  and  innocence. 

The  crowded  calendars,  the  breakdown  of 
■peedy  Justice,  the  loas  of  public  confidence 
In  the  courts — these  are  the  advanced  symp- 
toms of  an  allmMrt  that  has  permeated  our 
Justice  system.  The  ailment  should  have  been 
cured  long  before  the  patient  reached  the 
Chronic  stages  of  infirmity  that  I  described. 


This  Is  why  I  deeply  believe  that  American 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  has 
reached  a  crossroads.  Shall  we  continue  on 
our  present  course  until  slow  justice  becomes 
no  justice?  Until  courtroom  posturing  be- 
comes a  subject  for  the  acid  pen  of  a  latter- 
day  Daumler?  Until  It  Is  said  In  our  courts, 
as  It  was  said  In  the  court  Charles  Dickens 
described,  "Suffer  any  wrong  that  can  be 
done  you,  rather  than  come  here?" 

Or  shall  we  alter  our  course,  shunning  the 
road  to  courtroom  obfuscatlon,  and  taking 
the  road  of  courtroom  conunon  sense?  Shall 
we  resurrect  the  basic  role  of  Justice — that  of 
determining  Innocence  or  guilt?  Shall  we  in- 
sist that  Constitutional  rights  can  be  pro- 
tected without  Immobilizing  our  courts  with 
unnecessary  procedures  and  litigation? 

The  answer  to  these  final  questions  must 
be  a  resounding  "Yes,"  and  the  time  to  begin 
action  Is  now. 


THE  AIUNQ  HEALTH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  series  ot 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Stuart  Auerbach 
and  published  this  week  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  articles  presented  a 
candid  view  of  our  ailing  health  indus- 
try by  pointing  out  problems  of  inade- 
quate health  Insurance,  shortages  and 
maldistribution  of  medical  personnel, 
and  rapid  inflation  of  hospital  rates  and 
doctors'  fees.  But  I  think  the  most  com- 
mendable feature  of  Mr.  Auerbach's 
series  is  the  attention  given  to  innova- 
tive measures  such  as  prepaid  health 
plans  and  urban-rural  hospital  confed- 
erations, which  can  do  much  to  help 
reverse  the  present  intolerable  trends  in 
our  ailing  health  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uphiix  Fight  To  Hxal  thx  Health  Industry 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Lyle  Mattox,  a  Chicago  carpenter,  spent 
his  life  savings  paying  for  IS  days  of  hoepltal 
care.  His  medical  expenses  forced  him  on 
the  welfare  rolls. 

James  Rieger,  who  works  In  a  clothing 
manufacturing  plant,  owed  a  Cleveland  hos- 
pital close  to  920,000  after  his  wife  almost 
died  while  giving  birth.  His  health  insurance 
covered  only  $SSO  of  the  bill,  and  he  had  to 
declare  bankruptcy. 

Leonard  Kunken,  who  sells  health  Insur- 
ance, found  his  company's  best  policy  paid  no 
more  than  $40,000  of  medical  expenses  for 
his  son  Ken,  who  broke  his  neck  and  severed 
his  spinal  cord  while  playing  football.  Kun- 
ken estimates  his  yearly  medical  bill  will  be 
about  $100,000. 

These  are  true  examples  Illustrating  one 
part  of  the  nation's  health  crisis — the  In- 
ablUty  of  both  rich  and  poor  to  pay  for  their 
medical  care. 

More  than  a  dosen  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  In  attempts  to  solve  all  or 
part  of  the  health  problem.  But  no  more 
than  five  of  them  have  any  chance  of  gaining 
serious  consideration. 

The  bills  differ  widely  In  their  cost  and 
their  effect  on  American  medicine.  The 
American  Medical  Association's  Medicredlt, 
for  example,  merely  sets  up  a  way  to  finance 
health  care  without  attempting  to  reform 
the  way  medicine  Is  practiced. 

The  cradle- to-grave  national  health  Insur- 
ance system  supported  by  organized  labor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  radically  change  med- 
ical practice  m  the  country  by  emphasizing 


prepaid    group    practice.    The    government 
would  pay  virtuaUy  all  medical  bills. 

While  pushing  some  reforms — notably  en- 
couraging prepcUd  plans  (called  health  main- 
tenance organization) — the  administration 
blU  is  mainly  aimed  at  making  It  easier 
for  Americans  to  pay  for  health  care. 

Plans  that  appear  most  likely  to  pass  pro- 
vide some  form  of  federal  financing  for  "cat- 
astrophic" Illness — the  extreme  sickness, 
like  Ken  Kunken's,  that  no  private  Insiu- 
ance  policies  cover. 

Two  key  members  of  Congress — Sen.  Rus- 
seU  B.  Long  (D-La.),  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills  (D-Ark.).  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  support  this  plan.  It 
is  also  part  of  the  AMA  and  the  administra- 
tion bills. 

But  paying  for  health  care  Is  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

The  health  crisis,  most  experts  agree,  in- 
cludes a  shortage  of  doctors  and  other  medi- 
cal personnel  their  concentration  In  business 
sections  of  cities  and  the  suburbs;  their 
absence  from  urban  slums  and  nural  areas; 
no  assurance  of  quality  medical  care;  a 
higher  rate  of  disease  and  death  In  the  U.S. 
than  other  Industrialized  western  countries; 
a  fragmented  non-system  of  health  care,  and 
splrallng  costs  that  have  Increased  50  per 
cent  since  1060  to  a  31  per  cent  rise  In  the 
cost-of-living  Index. 

Up  to  now,  federal  programs  have  Just 
added  to  the  Inflationary  pressures  by  pour- 
ing more  money  Into  medical  care  without 
attempting  to  make  the  nation's  $70  blUlon- 
a-year  health  Industry  more  efficient. 

Both  the  administration  bui  and  the 
cradle-to-grave  national  health  insiirance 
plan,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  and  Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths 
(D-Mlch.),  attempt  more  than  the  others  to 
tackle  some  of  these  other  problems. 

But  the  thing  that  affects  Americans  most 
directly  is  the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  become  financially 
strapped  by  hospital  charges  that  average 
about  $160  a  day  here  and  doctor  bills  that 
have  risen  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  already 
Inflated  consximer  price  Index. 

In  an  effort  to  dnun  up  wide  support  for 
his  national  health  Insurance  bill,  Kennedy 
took  his  Senate  health  subcommittee  across 
the  country,  listening  to  complaints  from 
people  who  either  couldn't  get  medical  care 
or  who  couldnt  afford  the  care  they  got. 

The  hearings  developed  testimony  from  peo- 
ple such  as  Mattox,  Rieger  and  Kunken — 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  Americans 
driven  to  the  wall  by  high  medical  costs. 

Rieger,  for  example,  had  health  insurance 
through  the  Cleveland  clothing  manufac- 
turer where  he  worked.  But  It  only  covered 
$350  In  maternity  benefits.  (Ho^ltal  and 
doctors'  bills  for  a  normaf  birth  average  more 
than  $900.) 

Mrs.  Rleger's  birth  was  far  from  normal. 
Her  heart  stopped  during  dtilvery,  then  she 
caught  pneumonia  and  her  lungs  collapsed. 
She  spent  two  months  In  the  Intensive  care 
unit  of  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Oeneral  Hos- 
pital, a  city  operated  facility.  The  baby,  two 
months  premature,  also  spent  two  months  In 
the  Infant  Intensive  care  unit.  The  total  bill 
was  $20,000. 

"All  my  Insurance  paid  was  $350,"  Rieger 
told  the  subcommittee.  "Times  were  hard 
enough  as  It  was.  There  was  nothing  else  I 
could  do  but  go  Into  bankruptcy." 

The  ho^ltal,  he  says,  wanted  him  to  bor- 
row the  money  from  a  finance  company.  He 
said  he'd  try  to  pay  part  of  the  bUl  from  his 
$120  a  week  take-home  pay  "becaiise  they 
saved  my  wjfe's  life  and  my  baby's  life." 

Mattox,  52,  couldn't  get  medical  Insurance 
because  of  his  history  of  high  blood  pressure. 
While  In  the  emergency  room  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital  In  Chicago  because  he  dldnt 
feel  well,  Mattox  suffered  a  coronary  occlu- 
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ston— -a  blockage  of  the  blood  veoads  leading 
to  the  heart. 

He  was  hocpitallBed  for  15  days  art  a  cost 
of  $14M)0  plus  $160  In  doctors  bills. 

"My  wife  withdrew  aU  of  our  savings  (12 
years  worth  while  raising  two  children)  and 
paid  those  two  bills,"  he  said. 

Now  he  Is  on  welfare  and  the  state-federal 
Medicaid  program  Is  paying  his  medical  bills. 

He  Is  trying  to  start  work  again.  But  if  be 
gets  sick  agaUi,  Mattox  will  have  to  go  back 
on  welfare. 

Kunken  is  a  special  case — a  man  who  never 
thought  a  medical  tragedy  would  floor  him. 
A  moderately  wMl-to-do  insurance  salesman, 
he  lives  in  Oceanslde,  L.I.,  a  suburb  of  New 
York.  He  bought  his  company's  major  medi- 
cal Insurance  policy  for  his  family — ^the  best 
one  offered. 

But  when  his  20  year  old  son  Ken,  a  Junior 
at  Cornell  University's  engineering  school 
broke  his  neck  playing  150-pound  footbaU, 
the  policy  beneflts  melted  away  under  medi- 
cal bills  that  ran  $0,600  a  month. 

Ken  Is  undergoing  rehabilitation  treatment 
in  New  York;  even  thotigb  he  can't  move  any 
muscles  below  his  neck,  bis  mind  remains 
sharp  and  keen. 

How  would  the  leading  health  reform  pro- 
grams propoeed  in  Congress  help  James 
Rieger,  Lyle  Mattox  and  Leonard  Kunken? 

Proponents  of  the  flve  plans  most  likely  of 
passage  were  asked  how  their  bills  would  help 
those  qjeclflc  cases.  They  supplied  the  an- 
swers to  The  Washlngrton  Post. 

The  major  plans  are  the  cradle-to-grave 
health  Insurance  bill,  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Medicredlt,  the  administration's 
bill,  the  health  care  act  proposed  by  the  in- 
surance Industry  and  Sen.  Long's  cata- 
strophic Insurance  bill. 

Here  is  bow  they  would  work  in  the  case 
of  James  Rieger. 

The  administration  bill  would  have  paid  at 
least  $71,200  of  bis  $20,000  medical  bill.  His 
employer  would  have  had  to  pay  as  much  as 
75  per  cent  of  his  health  Insurance  coverage, 
which  would  offer  more  complete  maternity 
benefits. 

The  catastrophic  biU  would  not  have  cov- 
ered the  Rieger  case  because  mother  and  in- 
fant were  not  hoq>ltallaed  long  enough. 

The  Kennedy-Qrifflth  bin  would  cover  100 
per  cent  of  all  costs. 

Medicredlt  would  cover  the  total  costs  ex- 
cept for  $50  deductible  on  the  hoepltal  bUl. 
These  costs  would  be  deducted  from  the 
Rieger  family  income  tax  payments. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  cover  $19,000 
of  the  bill,  leaving  Rieger  to  pay  $1,0(X).  This 
would  be  under  the  group  coverage  supplied 
by  the  clothing  manufacturer  which  would 
have  to  meet  new  minimum  standards. 

Here's  how  the  plans  would  work  in  the 
case  of  Lyle  Mattox: 

The  administration  bin  would  cover  at 
least  $1,067.50  of  his  bill  If,  as  a  aeU-em- 
ployed  person,  be  had  bought  health  insur- 
ance coverage  that  would  be  available  to  him. 

Catastrophic  bill  would  not  have  covered 
him  because  his  boepltaUaatlon  was  too  short. 
The  Long  bill  requires  hospitalization  of  at 
least  00  days  or  a  doctors'  bill  or  more  than 
•2,000. 

The  Etennedy-Orlfflth  bill  would  cover  all 
costs. 

Medicredlt  would  give  deductions  on  the 
amount  of  Income  tax  owed  for  all  but  $250 
of  the  bill. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  have  covered 
all  but  $110  of  Mattox's  blU.  He  would  have 
been  eligible  for  a  special  pool  coverage. 

Here's  how  the  plans  woxUd  work  In  the 
case  of  Ken  Kunken : 

The  administration  blU  would  pay  $80,000 
of  the  lint  year's  expenses  and  at  least  $2,000 
a  year  after  that. 

The  catastrophic  taUl  would  cow  an  ex" 
peoaes  after  $24)00. 

The  Kennedy-OrUBtli  bill  would  oover  aU 


Uedlcredlt  would  provide  tax  deductions 
for  an  but  $260  of  the  svpenses  of  the  first 
60  days  of  ho^ltaliaatlon.  Beyond  that,  the 
family  would  have  to  pay  $4,626  of  ttie  esti- 
mated expenses. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  not  require 
Insurance  plans  to  Include  coverage  for  an 
unmarried  son  over  age  18,  but  some  plans 
may  include  him.  If  so,  he  would  receive  full 
coverage  except  for  $1,000. 

It  seems  obvious  that  some  health  care 
reform  measures  wiU  pass  Congress  before 
the  1972  election. 

Those  people,  like  Kennedy,  who  feel  the 
system  needs  a  total  overhaul  are  hoping 
the  reform  will  go  beyond  mere  tinkering 
with  the  financing  of  doctor  bUls. 

But,  looking  at  past  history.  It  ai^>ears  un- 
likely that  major  revisions  will  be  made.  A 
1932  government  rejxirt,  reprinted  by  HEW 
last  year,  concluded: 

"The  problem  of  providing  satisfactory 
medical  service  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  costs  which  they  can  meet  Is  a 
pressing  one. 

"At  the  present  time,  many  persons  do  not 
receive  service  which  is  adequate  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  and  the  costs  of  service 
are  inequitably  distributed.  The  result  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  preventable  physical 
pain  and  mental  anguish,  needless  deaths, 
economic  Inefficiency  and  social  waste. 

"Furthermore,  the  conditions  are  largely 
unnecessary.  The  United  States  has  the  eco- 
nomic resources,  the  organizing  ability  and 
the  technical  experience  to  solve  this  pro- 
gram." 

The  same  lines  could  be  written  now,  al- 
most 40  years  later. 

THE  Majoe  Bnj.8 

Here  are  the  provisions  of  the  major 
health  care  reform  bills  currently  before 
Congress: 

The  Nixon  administration  plan  would  re- 
quire private  health  Insurance  coverage  for 
aU  workers  and  their  families  which  meet 
federal  minimum  standards.  In  addition,  low 
Income  families  would  be  covered  by  a  fed- 
eral Insurance  program  that  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  the  requirements  for  private  cov- 
erage. It  would  encourage  prepaid  group 
practice  as  a  way  to  reform  the  system. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the  em- 
ployer-employee insurance  would  cost  $7  bU- 
llon  more  than  present  expenditures.  The 
family  program  for  the  pow  would  cost  $3 
billion,  with  about  $1.8  blUlon  saved  because 
of  the  discontinuation  of  Medicaid. 

Sen.  Sdward  M.  Kennedy's  health  security 
bill  would  establish  a  govenunent-run  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  that  would 
pnxvlde  virtually  complete  medical  care  for 
aU  U.S.  residents.  It  would  be  financed  by 
taxes  on  employees,  and  employers  and  gen- 
eral revenues.  Money  would  go  first  to  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  and  the  plan 
would  emphasize  strict  quality  controls. 

Kennedy  estimates  It  will  cost  $57  bllUon, 
the  administration  says  it  will  cost  $77  bU- 
Uon.  Kennedy  says  most  of  the  money  Is  al- 
ready being  q>ent  by  Americans  for  ineffi- 
cient and  Ineffective  health  care. 

The  American  Medical  AssocUtion's  Medi- 
credlt wovild  give  tax  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  health  insurance  and  the  federal 
government  would  buy  the  insurance  for  the 
poor.  Included  is  coverage  for  catastrophic 
illness.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  $14.6  bUllon. 

Sen.  RuaseU  B.  Long's  catastrophic  health 
Insurance  program  would  supplement  pri- 
vate coverage.  Benefits  would  begin  after 
60  days  hospitalization  or  $2,(X)0  in  doctors' 
bills.  It  would  be  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government,  and  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  $aj( 
blUlon. 

Ilie  health  Insurance  Indostry'i  natl<mal 
health  care  bill  would  provide  federal  aid 
for  state  Insurance  prograua  for  the  poor 
and  high  ilak  oases  and  set  federal  minimmw 


standards  for  health  policies.  It  would  coat 
an  estimated  $2.4  billion. 

PixPAm  HxALTH  Cau  Ookb  Into  Its  Own 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Betty  had  a  alight  summer  cold.  Nothing 
special.  Just  the  normal  childhood  sniffles 
with  a  minor  sore  throat. 

Many  parents  wouldn't  bother  bringing 
Betty  to  a  doctor.  But  her  father  didn't  hesi- 
tate. He  took  her  to  the  Oroup  Health  Asso- 
ciation here  for  a  checkup.  The  visit  didn't 
cost  him  anything;  GHA  Is  a  pre-paid  group 
practice  plan,  and  he  pays  by  the  year 
whether  he  goes  to  the  docUM'  or  not. 

This  Idea  Is  currently  the  darling  of  petqtle 
trying  to  reform  medical  practice  In  the 
country.  Even  the  Nixon  administration,  un- 
der the  lees  controversial  name  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organisation,  has  made  It  a 
cornerstone  of  its  health  reform  effort. 

HMOs,  or  pre-paid  group  practice  jdans, 
are  supposed  to  provide  better  health  care — 
with  an  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine — at 
a  lower  cost. 

This  Is  true,  its  proponents  say,  even  when 
parents  bring  In  patients  such  as  Betty  for 
minor  ailments.  ActuaUy,  the  doctor  was  glad 
to  see  Betty.  The  checkup  didn't  take  long 
and  It  gave  nlm  a  chance  to  catch  any  possi- 
ble major  Illness  early,  when  it  is  easier  to 
treat. 

In  Betty's  case,  the  doctor  noted  that  she 
wheezed  when  she  coughed,  indicating  that 
she  may  be  developing  aUergles. 

Tliat  was  duly  placed  on  her  medical  rec- 
ord. If  the  wheesing  persists,  doctors  wUl  be- 
gin treating  her  for  allergies. 

In  1970,  GHA  doctors  saw  patients  about  a 
half -million  times.  But  the  76,000  members 
only  spent  a  total  of  43,500  days  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Ttiis  is  about  half  the  rate  of  hoq>itaUza- 
tlon  of  a  similar  group  of  patients  here  treat- 
ed by  private  doctors  under  the  traditional 
fee-for-serve  form  of  medicine. 

The  same  trend  has  emerged  ^fwf>ng  mem- 
bers of  the  Kalser-Permanente  health  plan, 
which  serves  about  2.1  million  people  in  Ha- 
waii, California,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Washing- 
ton and  Ohio.  Kaiser  patients  have  far  lower 
hospitalization  rates  than  patients  covered 
by  standard  health  Insurance  policies. 

This  is  a  key  factor  in  keeping  medical 
coets  down.  At  rates  that  can  go  as  high  as 
$150  a  day  here,  hospitals  are  far  mere  ex- 
pensive than  out-patient  treatment. 

This  Is  borne  out  by  studies  of  another 
pre-paid  plan,  the  Oroup  Health  Coopera- 
tive of  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  where  jyt.  Frank 
Newman  reported  that  the  average  member 
of  bU  plan  paid  $143  a  year  for  medical  care 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  $226. 

"We  like  to  believe  that  the  reason  for  this 
lower  hospital  experience  Is  our  preventive 
medicine  program."  says  Frank  C.  Watters, 
OHA's  executive   director. 

This  includes  diabetes,  cancer  and  glau- 
coma screening  tests  for  adults  and  a  strong 
Immunization  program  for  children.  Mem- 
bers get  periodic  physical  examinations. 

"WedoOI  (Oastro-Intestinal)  series  here," 
says  Watters.  "A  aAo  practitioner  would  put 
someone  In  the  hospital  for  a  OI  series." 

It's  not  always  the  doctors'  fault  for  the 
needless  hospltaUaatlon  of  patients.  Most 
private  health  Inatiranee  policies  covo-  tests 
done  while  a  patient  Is  in  a  hospital,  but  faU 
to  cover  the  same  tests  done  In  a  doctor's 
office  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

For  years,  the  words  "prepaid  group  prac- 
tice" couldn't  be  spoken  in  poUte  medical 
drdea. 

OHA,  fleeting  both  the  American  Medical 
Assodatlcm  and  the  District  of  Ccdumbia's 
Insurance  commJasloner,  had  to  go  to  the^ 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  before  tt  won  the  fall 
right  to  operate  M  yean  ago.  Sven  now.  Its 
doctors  aometlmas  have  problains  getttng 
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lleanMd  In  VIrglnl* — a  medically  oonaeiTatlT* 
state. 

But  for  the  most  p«rt  things  hsv«  cbangML 
Prefwld  groap  pnctlos  Is  ths  common  thrasd 
In  most  of  the  proposals  twfor»  Cqagisss  to 
xeform  the  nation's  atUng  health  can  syston. 

The  Nixon  administration,  which  first 
ailopted  the  idea  under  the  name  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organisations  to  cut  the  cosu 
of  medicaid  and  medicare,  now  consider 
HMOs  the  key  force  In  Its  effort  to  renudd 
American  medical  practice. 

The  cradle-to-grave  national  health  insur- 
ance blU  ^xmsored  by  Sen.  Bdward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Maas.)  and  Bep.  Martha  W.  Orlfflths 
(D-Mlch.)  also  looks  toward  pre-paid  groups 
as  the  main  way  to  bring  better  medical  care 
at  a  lower  oost. 

The  Amwlcan  Hospital  Association's 
Amerlplan.  not  yet  introduced  in  Congress, 
focuses  on  a  hospital-based  health  care  sys- 
tem that  can  easily  be  converted  to  prepaid 
groups. 

And  while  the  AMA  Isn't  In  love  with  the 
concept,  it  doeant  oppose  the  idea,  either. 
Its  House  of  Delegates  luged  the  government 
last  month  to  go  slow  before  spending  large 
sums  to  start  HMOs  scroes  the  country. 

The  sudden  interest  in  pre-paid  groups  de- 
Teloped  as  a  means  to  control  the  splrallng 
eosts  of  medical  care — increasing  at  a  rate 
30  per  cent  higher  that  the  naUonal  oost-of- 
Uvlng  Index. 

Besides  decreasing  the  rate  of  hospitalisa- 
tion, expterts  say  the  pre-paid  group  i»uctioe 
uses  the  doctor's  time  more  efficiently  by  giv- 
ing him  para-medical  assistants,  and  makes 
It  easier  for  a  patient  to  get  comprehensive 
care  because  a  number  of  specialists  are 
working  together. 

The  solo  practice  of  medicine.  President 
Nixon  said  in  his  special  health  message  In 
Mbruary,  gives  doctors  "no  economic  incen- 
tive ...  to  concentrate  on  keeping  people 
healthy. 

"A  fixed  price  contract  for  comprehensive 
care  reverses  this  Illogical  incentive.  Under 
this  arrangement  (HMOs),  Income  grows  not 
with  the  niunber  of  days  a  patient  is  sick 
but  with  the  number  of  days  he  is  well." 

It  may  save  money,  but  does  pre-paid 
group  practice  actually  mean  better  medi- 
cal care  for  its  members? 

Two  days  spent  visiting  OHA's  main  cUnlc 
at  3121  Penxisylvanla  Ave.  NW  indicated  a 
real  concern  by  doctors  for  the  health  of 
their  patients.  Care  was  swift,  but  not 
rushed.  Examinations  appeared  complete,  in 
many  Instances  more  complete  than  most 
doctors  give. 

For  Instance,  Dr.  Rxlllp  C.  Brunschuyler 
took  a  smear  of  pus  and  sent  it  to  the  lab- 
oratory for  tests  when  he  treated  a  little 
boy  with  an  Infected  thumb.  He  also  took  a 
smear  when  treating  a  girl  with  a  sore  throat. 

A  little  girl  who  complained  one  Friday 
of  a  burning  sensation  when  urinating  had  a 
urine  specimen  taken  the  next  day  to  make 
sure  she  dldnt  have  a  kidney  infection.  On 
the  next  Monday,  she  was  told  to  return  for 
another  test. 

The  doctors  seemed  to  know  their  patients, 
despite  claims  by  detractors  that  pre-paid 
group  practice  breeds  Impersonal  medicine. 
Indeed,  many  patients  have  their  own  doc- 
tors within  the  group  whom  they  see  regu- 
larly, except  for  emergencies. 

"We  encourage  paUents  to  have  their  own 
doctor,"  Brunschuyler  says. 

OHA  also  places  a  heavy  reliance  on  nurses. 
They  give  Injections,  dress  the  wounds,  pre- 
pare the  patients  for  examinations  and 
screen  all  telephone  calls. 

"Tills  trees  the  doctor  to  praetloe  medi- 
cine," says  Dorothy  Fowler,  OHA's  chief 
nurse. 

The  GSA  staff  also  includes  two  social 
workers  and  a  dietician  to  btf  p  members  with 
special  problems. 

OHA,  however,  lacks  one  component  that 
many  experts  feel  Is  necessary  for  a  true 


HMO:  Its  own  hospital  that  would  give  It 
more  complete  contnil  over  costs. 

Instead  of  building  its  own  hoq>ltaI,  OHA 
decided  at  the  beginning  to  give  Ha  members 
the  extra  measure  of  quality  care  provided  by 
the  university  hospitals  in  the  dty. 

But  now,  with  medical  costs  rising  so  fast, 
OHA  is  considering  starting  its  own  136-bed 
hoq>ital  for  less  serious  cases,  thereby  saving 
as  much  a  26  per  cent  of  Its  fS  million  yearly 
hospital  bUl. 

This  means  that  OHA  Is  growing.  But  Wat- 
ters  wants  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  grow  so 
fast  that  It  cant  provide  quality  care  for  its 
members. 

He  also  worries  that  the  new  popularity  of 
prepaid  groups— or  HMOs — will  mean  that 
too  many  are  started  too  fast  without  proper 
planning.  This,  he  said,  could  give  the  entire 
concept  a  bad  name. 

The  Nixon  administration,  though,  thinks 
America  should  press  forward  on  HMOs. 

It  would  like  to  see  a  network  of  1,700 
HMOs  spread  across  the  country  caring  for 
40  mUllon  Americans  by  1976.  By  1980.  the 
administration  says,  there  should  be  enough 
HMOs  to  cover  90  per  cent  of  the  peculation. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  administration  has 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $45  million 
to  be  used  in  fiscal  1972  to  start  HMOs  in 
urban  slums  and  rural  areas  that  need  better 
health  faculties. 

In  addition,  the  President  asked  Congress 
to  approve  a  guaranteed  loan  program  to 
help  private  organizations  set  up  HMOs  in 
slums.  The  loan  funds  would  grow  from  (300 
miUlon  next  year  to  a  total  of  $4-2  bUlion 
by  1976. 

Furthermore,  James  Cavanaugh,  a  former 
HEW  health  official  now  working  In  the  White 
House,  wants  to  use  the  $16  billion  that  the 
federal  government  spends  on  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  to  promote  HMOs. 

Watters  fears  this  sudden  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm may  sink  pre-paid  group  practice 
If  it  is  not  accompanied  by  intelligent  plan- 
ning. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  says,  "that  with  all  the 
cturent  emphasis  on  HMOs  physicians,  con- 
sumers and  others  may  have  gained  the  im- 
pression that  all  they  have  to  do  is  gather  a 
group  of  doctors  together,  decide  to  form  a 
pre-paid  group,  apply  for  funds  from  HEW 
and  start  the  prot^am." 
Not  so,  he  says. 

A  pre-paid  group  reqtiires  strong  leader- 
ship; a  base  membership  of  at  least  5,000 
that  can  grow  to  30,000  In  three  years;  In- 
terested doctors  and  other  medical  personnel, 
and  money. 

Nevertheless,  says  Watters,  "Pre-paid  group 
practice  is  the  most  promising  answer  on  the 
scene  today  to  solve  in  part  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  In  the  health  care  delivery 
system." 

CiTT-ConMTaT  Hospital  Contsdekation 

Ams  RxmAi,  Cais 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

PHOsmz,  Am. — On  a  Thursday  morning 
this  q>rlng.  Mrs.  Alvln  Beidhead  gave  birth 
to  premature  trlpleU  In  the  small  hospital  at 
Holbrook,  200  mUes  from  here. 

As  births  of  premature  triplets  go,  the 
delivery  was  routine.  But  the  infants  were  aU 
high-risk  bablse— weighing  lees  than  5V4 
pounds  the  doetore  feel  Is  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. 

All  three  Beidhead  triplets— Vlkkl.  Nlkkl 
and  Rickl — survived,  thanks  to  a  unique  hos- 
pital network  that  provided  them  with  the 
newest,  most  s<yhlstlfiated  care  available 
anywhere. 

"niey  were  bcwn  In  the  25-bed  Holbrook 
Hospital  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Robert  Joseph 
Haley  Jr..  an  old-time  general  praetltloiier 
who  has  htiped  deliver  three  sets  of  triplets 
In  his  lifetime. 

But  he  had  a  backup  In  this  oaee  that 
went  far  beyond  what  is  available  to  most 


OFs  practicing  in  remote,  small-town  hospl. 
tals. 

For  Holbrook  Hospital  Is  part  of  Samaritan 
Health  Servloe,  a  confederation  of  nine 
Ariaona  hospitals  stretching  from  the  boom- 
Ing  suburbs  of  Phoenix  to  the  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  250  miles  from  here. 

Oood  Samaritan  Hospital  in  downtown 
Phoenix,  a  leading  medical  center,  is  the 
focus  of  this  two-year-old  experiment  to 
find  new  ways  of  providing  medical  care  to 
both  rural  and  urban  residents  of  one  of  the 
nation's  fastest-growing  states. 

The  experiment  is  being  watched  with 
growing  Interest  by  hospital  officials  and 
health  planners  across  the  country  who  see 
It  as  a  way  to  Insure  that  the  hospital  re- 
mains the  center  of  health  care  delivery. 

It  is  the  prototype  of  Ameriplan,  the  Am- 
erican Hospital  Association's  program  to  re- 
form health  care  in  the  country. 

Under  Ameriplan,  hospitals  would  change 
from  Institutions  that  only  care  for  people 
who  arrive  at  their  doors  to  ones  that  reach 
out  into  the  community  to  find  the  sick 
and  that  run  programs  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

They  would  emphasize  out-patient  care 
as  well  as  in-hospltal  treatment.  And  they 
could  be  easily  converted  to  the  prepaid 
group  practice-health  maintenance  organi- 
zation concept  tliat  is  so  popular  with  health 
reformers. 

"It's  a  direction  In  which  the  voluntary 
hospital  and  private  medical  systems  can  go 
to  save  themselves,"  says  Stephen  M.  Morris, 
president  of  Samaritan  Health  Service.  He  is 
also  president-elect  of  the  AHA  and  an  archi- 
tect of  Ameriplan. 

"I  think  if  we  continue  to  go  the  way  we 
are  now,"  he  adds,  "we're  going  to  lose  the 
whole  ballgame.  The  public  is  simply  not 
satisfied  with  either  ovir  financing  mecha- 
nism or  our  delivery  mechanism," 

Ameriplan  would  establish  a  national  net- 
work of  hoq;>ital -based  corporations  that 
would  provide  medical  care  to  all  residents 
of  a  given  area  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Samaritan  Health  Service  helps  hospitals 
in  outlying  communities  such  as  Holbrook. 

For  example,  when  the  Reldhead  triplets 
were  bom,  Samaritan  Health  Service  mo- 
bUlzed  its  fiUl  facilities  to  keep  them  alive. 

Mary  Flemons,  the  head  nurse  at  Holbrook 
Hospital,  had  just  returned  from  a  refresher 
course  at  Oood  Samaritan  and  was  up  to  date 
on  the  care  of  high-risk  newborns. 

To  bolster  her,  Joanne  Junasz,  a  pediatric 
nurse  at  Oood  Samaritan,  drove  to  Holbrook 
with  extra  supplies.  And  the  health  corpora- 
tion rushed  three  Isolettes — baby-sized  incu- 
bators— from  Phoenix  to  Holbrook. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Haley  at  Holbrook  con- 
ferred twice  daily  by  phone  with  experts  in 
the  care  of  the  newborn  at  Oood  Samaritan. 

The  triplets  thrived  on  the  round-the-clock 
care  they  received  at  Holbrook.  But  the  hos- 
pital's small  staff  was  physically  over- 
taxed; doctors  and  nurses  there  couldn't 
mamtaln  the  care  the  infants  needed  and 
still  treat  their  other  patients. 

So  the  Reldhead  triplets  were  flown  to  Oood 
Samaritan  in  the  health  system's  ambulance 
plane.  They  stayed  there  until  they  gained 
enough  weight  and  strength  to  go  home. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  has  done  more 
than  Just  take  care  of  cases  too  complicated 
for  the  smaller  hospitals.  Indeed,  a  good 
part  of  consortium's  Job  has  been  keeping 
these  hospitals  supplied  with  doctors  and 
nurses. 

One  man,  David  W.  Oraef,  qienda  much 
of  his  time  recruiting  doctora  for  the  out- 
lying hospitals. 

"Some  Friday  nights  when  there  are  no 
doctors  I  get  one  by  Saturday.  I  call  every- 
body I  know  who  has  the  weekend  off,"  saya 
Oraef. 

The  big  problem  Is  the  iaolatton  of  the 
small  towns.  And  when  the  doctors  like  It, 
the  wives  usually  dont. 
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"I'm  convinced  if  they'd  stay  there  a 
while,  they'd  love  It,"  says  Oraef,  who  has 
even  tried  advertising  for  doctors  in  con- 
servation magartnes. 

The  problem  of  finding  doct<^s  to  locate 
In  small  towns  is  a  national  one,  with  vast 
stretches  of  rural  America  without  medical 
help.  In  many  towns,  the  only  physician  is 
elderly  and  unable  to  find  a  replacement  so 
he  can  retire. 

Morris  thinks  a  hospital-based  network, 
such  as  Samaritan  Health  Service,  could 
help  solve  the  problem  of  getting  more  doc- 
tors for  niral  America. 

"I  kept  two  hospitals  open  in  northern 
Arizona  by  being  able  to  move  doctors  there 
and  relieve  them  when  needed,"  he  says. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  also  Improves 
the  ability  of  the  small  hospitals  to  prac- 
tice sophisticated,  quality  medicine. 

Now  they  can  offer  medical  tests  that  are 
Impossible  to  perform  in  a  small  hospital 
laboratory.  A  car  now  makes  a  circuit  of 
e«u:h  hospital  daily  and  picks  up  samples  to 
be  tested  in  the  Oood  Samaritan  laboraUsy. 
The  results  are  telephoned  back  to  the  In- 
dividual hospitals. 

Dieticians  from  the  health  service's  head- 
quarters here  travel  to  the  smaller  hospitals 
and  help  them  plan  their  meals.  Other  ex- 
perts hdp  set  up  better  billing  systems  and 
community  relations  campaigns — services 
that  the  small  hospitals  couldn't  afford  on 
their  own. 

And  all  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the 
outlying  hospitals  can  take  refresher  courses 
at  Oood  Samaritan,  In  much  the  same  way 
that  Mrs.  Flemons  from  Holbrook  had  done 
before  the  birth  of  the  Reldhead  triplets. 

Bringing  sophisticated  medical  care  to 
the  vast,  sparsely  populated  regions  of  Ari- 
zona is  only  one  part  of  Samaritan  Health 
Service's  activities. 

The  consortium  also  has  taken  three  hos- 
pitals in  the  suburbs  of  Phoenix,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  nation,  under 
its  wing. 

Doctors  at  these  small  suburban  hospitals 
also  have  the  benefit  of  backup  from  the 
specialists  at  Oood  Samaritan.  For  example, 
they  can  get  the  complicated  analysis  of 
blood  gas  levels  doite  in  minutes  through 
Oood  Samaritan's  laboratories,  and  experts 
at  Oood  Samaritan  can  diagnose  from  elec- 
trocardiographs transmitted  from  one  hos- 
pital to  the  other  over  telephone  lines. 

"It's  helped  upgrade  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care — at  least  in  my  hospital."  says  Ray- 
mond L.  Tate,  administrator  of  the  62-bed 
Northwest  Hospital  in  nearby  Olendale. 

"Major  benefits  have  ensued  to  the  small 
hospitals.  The  strengths  of  Good  Samaritan 
have  been  made  available  to  us." 

Meanwhile  the  corporation  Is  saving  money 
by  centralizing  training,  purchasing,  insur- 
ance coverage  and  administrative  functions. 

Morris  says  that  the  1970  budget  for  aU 
the  hospitals  together  was  $40  million.  If  the 
nine  hospitals  had  been  operating  separate- 
ly, he  says,  their  total  budgets  would  have 
been  $44  million — 10  percent  higher. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  costs  at  his  hospitals 
are  rising  slower  than  the  national  average. 
In  1969.  the  first  year  of  the  health  service's 
operation,  its  bills  increased  8  per  cent  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  12  per  cent. 
In  1970,  the  Samaritan  Health  Service  In- 
crease vras  9  per  cent;  the  national  average 
for  hospitals,  15  per  cent. 

Although  the  Idea  of  a  coordinated  net- 
work of  hospitals  had  been  in  Morris'  mind 
for  years,  Samaritan  Health  Service  got  its 
start  in  the  spring  of  1968  when  Southslde 
Hospital,  in  a  nearby  suburb,  was  in  such 
dier  financial  shape  that  Good  Samaritan 
bought  it  at  a  bankruptcy  sale. 

Northwest  Hospital,  also  In  financial  trou- 
ble, asked  to  Join  the  system  next. 

Other  hoepitals  asked  to  Join  in;  Samari- 
tan Health  Service  officials  say  they  have  not 
aoUclted  other  hospitals  to  Join. 


While  health  experts  from  all  over  the 
country  come  here  to  study  Samaritan  Health 
Service,  local  doctors  and  hospital  officials 
have  greeted  the  experiment  with  some  re- 
serve. 

At  local  hospital  administrator  meeting, 
says  Tate,  "I  dont  get  a  lot  of  praise  or 
support.  They  Just  say,  'Dont  rock  the  boat. 
Don't  rock  the  boat'." 

Morris  has  alienated  many  Arizona  doc- 
tors, who  are  especially  conservative,  by  say- 
ing publicly  that  Samaritan  Health  Serv- 
ice's concept  will  end  the  traditional  fee-for- 
servlce  practice  of  medicine  for  a  single 
doctor. 

The  system  also  lost  some  medical  allies 
who  feared  that  too  many  of  the  strengths 
of  Good  Samaritan  were  being  drained  to 
help  the  smaller  hospitals.  "This  hurt,"  says 
Nelson. 

While  Samaritan  Health  Service  continues 
to  gain  strength  here,  other  hospitals  around 
the  country  are  trying  their  own  versions  of 
the  idea. 

George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  for  example,  has 
taken  a  section  of  the  city  and  promised 
to  provide  full  medical  care  for  anyone  who 
lives  there. 

And  In  Chicago,  Rush-Presbyterlan-St. 
Lukes  Medical  Center  announced  last  month 
that  it  is  forming  a  unified  health  care  sys- 
tem that  will  tie  20  community  hospitals 
to  it. 

The  plain  Includes  the  reactivation  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  use  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  the  backup  facility  for  the  com- 
munity ho^itals.  The  network  will  cover  1 
million  to  1^  million  residents  of  Chicago. 

Morris  says  these  experiments  are  impor- 
tant. 

"If  we  can  demonstrate  to  Congress  that 
the  private  sector  can  deliver  health  care, 
the  public  will  accept,"  he  says,  "I  think  that 
Congress  will  give  us  a  chance." 


THE  PENTAOON  PAPERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  complete  the  insertion  of  the 
Pentagon  documents  and  summaries  as 
they  have  appeared  in  the  Nation's  press, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  article 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  sum- 
maries and  documents  from  the  Boston 
Globe  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  July  2,  1971] 
Viet  Reappsaisai. 

In  1967  and  early  1968  dlsUlusionment  grew 
within  the  government  about  the  value  of 
continued  buildups  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam,  according  to  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  covering  the  history  of  American 
Involvement  in  the  war. 

By  mid- 1967,  the  first  heavy  dissents 
against  additional  US  commitments  were 
voiced  within  the  Defense  Department,  as 
represented  by  a  lengthy  memorandum  from 
Alain  EInthoven,  assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  systems  analysis. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  US  would 
go  well  beyond  the  general  celling  of  a  half  a 
million  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam  re- 
mained largely  unresolved  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

But  the  Tet  Offensive  launched  by  Com- 
munist forces  throughout  South  Vietnam 
In  the  last  days  of  January  1968  gave  the 
question  paramount  Importance. 

The  fighting  gave  voice  to  certain  officials 
within  the  government  who  said  that  more 
American  troops  weren't  the  answer.  But  the 
security  problems  caused  by  the  Tet  offensive 
gave  rise  to  a  new  request  by  Oen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  and  Oen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler 


for  206,756  more  American  troops  over  the 
existing  626,000  ceUlng. 

The  big  debate  within  the  government 
coincided  with  President  Johnson's  appoint- 
ment of  a  New  Secretary  of  Defense.  Clark 
Clifford,  who  started  working  In  FelM-uary 
1968  on  what  the  Pentagon  study  calls  an 
"A  to  Z"  reassessment. 

This  fundamental  reassessment  culminated 
at  the  end  of  March  1968  with  President 
Johnson's  speech  announcing  only  a  token 
buildup  of  American  troths,  a  partial  halt  in 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  a  policy 
of  encouraging  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take 
over  more  of  the  burden  of  the  fighting  them- 
selves. 

The  President  also  announced  his  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  re-election. 

The  documents  on  this  page  summarize  the 
positions  of  various  personalities  and  agencies 
within  the  government  during  this  important 
period  of  American  turn-around. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and.  In  some  cases. 
Incomplete  texts  available  to  The  Globe, 
there  are  portions  excerpted  from  lengthier 
documents  and  memoranda. 

In  all  cases,  the  excerpts  relate  directly  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  add  more 
troops;  and  Just  how  this  question  reflected 
on  the  future  of  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  July  2.  1971] 

Thx  1971  MsMoaANOTnc  Sats  Furtheb 

Bun:j>iTP  Could  Only  Hklp  Hanoi 

(Note. — The  following  is  a  memorandum 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  dated  May  1, 
1967.  concerning  Increase  of  forces  In  South- 
east Asia.  It  was  written  by  Alain  C. 
Enthoven,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
systems  analysis.) 

MACV  (Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam)  has  asked  for  a  "minimum  essen- 
tial force"  which  would  add  2VJ  divisions. 
8  tactical  fighter  squadrons,  and  85,000  per- 
sonnel to  Program  4.  His  "optimum  force" 
would  add  4%  divisions,  13  tactical  fighter 
squadrons,  and  200,000  personnel,  for  a  total 
of  about  670,000  in  SVN  (South  Vietnam) . 

MACV-JCS  (Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  offer  no 
analysis  to  show  that  these  extra  forces  are 
needed  to  avoid  defeat,  or  even  that  they  are 
likely  to  achieve  any  specific  goal.  But  I  am 
concerned  far  less  about  this  unfortunate 
lack  of  analysis  than  I  am  by  the  whole 
strategy  which  such  a  massive  increase  in 
combat  forces  must  imply. 

Though  the  North  Vietnamese  are  Indeed 
communists,  we  have  come  up  against  some- 
thing more  than  just  Marxism.  We  are  facing 
the  strongest  p>olltlcal  current  in  the  worid 
today:  nationalism.  That  is  the  force  which 
welds  the  North  Vietnamese  together,  just 
as  it  does  so  many  other  peoples  today. 

Having  seen  both  the  Ji4>anese  and  the 
French  come  and  go,  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  now  fighting  the  United  States.  For  their 
little  country  to  triumph  finally  over  the 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  even  known 
should  surely  serve  as  the  ultimate  vindica- 
tion of  nationalism  as  a  policy.  Enticed  by 
this  goal,  and  hardened  by  25  years  of  more- 
or-less  continuous  fighting,  the  North  Viet- 
namese will,  I  fear,  continue  to  endure  great 
hardship.  We  have  hurt  them  with  our  bomb- 
ing, and  we  can  hurt  them  more.  But  we 
can't  hurt  them  so  badly  as  to  destroy  their 
society  or,  more  to  the  point,  their  hope,  not 
only  for  regaining  the  material  things  they 
sacrifice  today,  but  the  whole  of  South 
Vietnam. 

But  how  can  they  hope  to  beat  this  great 
nation?  As  KIACV  himself  said  before  the 
Congress,  the  enemy  "believes  our  Achilles 
heel  Is  our  resolve."  They  believe  that  public 
opinion  In  the  United  States  vrill  eventually 
force  our  retirement.  And  they  could  be  right. 

As  for  our  own  goals,  I  see  only  one  way  of 
establishing  stability  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
match  the  nationalism  we  see  in  the  North 
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with  ftn  eqtiaUy  strong  and  patient  one  In  the 
South.  No  matter  what  military  sucoeae  we 
may  achieve.  If  we  leave  before  that  is  done, 
there  can  be  no  stability,  and  we  will  have 
lost  everything  we  have  Invested  In  South 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  we  will  Jeopardize  much  of 
the  general  stability  in  the  world  which  we 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  Korean  War. 

Therefore,  I  see  this  war  as  a  race  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  development  of  a  viable 
South  Vietnam  and,  on  the  other,  a  gradual 
loss  In  public  support,  or  even  tolerance,  for 
the  war.  Hanoi  is  betting  that  we'll  lose  pub- 
lic support  In  the  United  States  before  we 
can  build  a  nation  In  South  Vietnam.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  make  sure  that 
doesn't  happen.  We  must  work  on  both  prob- 
lems together;  slow  the  loss  in  public  sup- 
port; and  speed  the  development  of  South 
Vietnam.  Ova  hOTse  must  cross  the  finish 
first. 

With  regard  to  public  support,  some  people 
feel  we  simply  have  no  business  being  in  this 
war,  while  others  are  just  against  all  wars. 
We  can't  do  much  about  that.  But  there  are 
other  factors  Influencing  public  support  that 
we  can  control.  Casualties  are  one.  Diversion 
of  the  national  wealth  from  badly  needed 
domestic  (M'ograms  Is  another.  But  the  big- 
gest of  all  may  well  be  escalation. 

Since  1981,  and  particularly  since  1965.  the 
public  has  seen  an  apparently  unending  es- 
calation of  this  war.  This  must  have  a  strong 
psychological  effect.  There  must  be  many 
who  are  more  concerned  about  the  unbroken 
upward  movement  of  spending  and  castialty 
rates  than  they  are  about  the  cvirrent  levels. 
Our  — ralatlon  Is  designed  to  put  pressure  on 
the  North  Vietnamese.  But  they  may  be  more 
resolved  to  withstand  it  than  the  United 
States  electroate  Is.  I  believe  that's  the  basis 
of  Hanoi's  strategy. 

If  MAdV's  additional  forces  are  approved, 
our  casualty  rate  may  not  rise,  but  our  ex- 
penditure rate  certainly  will,  and  the  omi- 
nous history  of  unending  escalation  will  be 
maintained.  That  combination  will  reduce 
public  support,  and  we  will  have  even  less 
time  to  develop  a  strong  nation  In  the  South. 

Wltb  regard  to  developing  that  nation, 
more  United  States  forces  aren't  going  to 
solve  the  pacification  problem.  In  spite  of 
the  Marines'  ability  to  deny  the  Viet  Cong 
control  of  an  area,  there  were  fewer  people 
In  the  "Secured"  category  In  I  Corps  at  the 
end  of  1966  than  at  the  beginning.  In  Opera- 
tion Fairfax,  southwest  of  Saigon,  the  3  U.S 
battalions  which  were  "temporarily"  de- 
ployed with  3  ARVR  (Army  of  the  Republic 
of  (South)  Vietnam)  battalions  to  secure 
the  area  were  supposed  to  leave  2  months 
ago.  But  they  are  still  there,  and  will  be  for 
the  foreseeable  futtire.  The  kill  rate  per  U.S. 
battalion-equivalent  has  been  less  than  one 
V.C.  (not  readable)  and  most  of  the  V.C.  In- 
frastructure has  evaded  capture  by  moving 
out.  Though  the  U.S.  forces  have  made  many 
friends  (of  unknown  loyalty) ,  the  ARVN  has 
made  few  and.  In  comparison  with  the 
Americans,  the  ASVN  has  lost  prestige  In  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  who  are  still  worried 
that  the  V.C.  (Viet  Cong)  may  return. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  Ineffectiveness 
of  the  ABVN  is  a  lack  of  supplies  and  support 
Items,  such  as  barbed  wire,  which  the  U.8. 
forces  have  in  abundance.  While  more  U.S. 
forces  would  bring  more  barbed  wire,  that's 
doing  it  the  hard  way.  The  pacification  pro- 
gram depends,  instead,  on  better  support  for 
Vietnamese  forces  and  a  more  energetic  na- 
tional Oovemment.  This  program  required 
not  only  time  and  patience,  but  political  and 
economic  progress  rather  than  military  vic- 
tories. 

As  we  saw  when  Program  4  v.-as  approved, 
additional  forces  are  a  burden  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  economy.  Inflation  in  the  first  S 
months  of  1067  alone  amounted  to  30%.  Kven 
apart  from  the  rice  situation,  prices  rose  7% 
or  28%  on  an  annual  basis.  MACV  Is  doing 


a  good  ]ob  In  holding  down  plaster  q>ending. 
It  looks  like  the  Program  4  foraes  will  eost 
P41  billion  m  1967,  and  MACV  might  be  abl* 
to  bold  to  P44  billion  in  1968,  even  with  In- 
creased forces.  Nevertheless,  the  8VN  eeon- 
omy  Is  still  far  from  sound,  additional  forces 
would  mean  slower  progress,  and  the  infla- 
tion would  still  hit  hardest  on  the  very  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  on  whom  we  must 
rely.  If  pacification  is  ever  to  succeed. 

Furthermore,  If  we  continue  to  add  forces 
and  to  Americanize  the  war,  we  will  only 
erode  whatever  incentives  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  may  now  have  to  help  them- 
selves in  this  fight.  Similarly,  It  would  be  a 
further  sign  to  the  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers that  we  will  carry  any  load,  regardless  of 
their  actions.  That  will  not  help  us  build  a 
strong  nation. 

If  you  agree  that  more  U.S.  forces  would 
speed  the  "horse"  that  Is  carrying  public 
opinion  toward  rejection  of  the  war.  while 
slowing  the  "horse"  carrying  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  nation  in  the  South,  the 
only  Justification  left  would  be  to  achieve 
other  military  objectives,  of  which  I  can 
imagine  four: 

(1)  To  deter  a  Communist  Chinese  inva- 
sion. I  see  no  sign  of  a  change  In  Communist 
Chinese  intentions.  Were  they  to  Invade,  they 
would  face  a  formidable  force  already  In 
place,  and  more  available  if  needed,  particu- 
larly with  mobilization.  Furthermore,  I  feel 
that  the  very  nationalism  which  drives  the 
North  Vietnamese  also  Inhibits  them  from 
calling  In  the  same  Chinese  who  have  sub- 
jugated them  In  the  past. 

(2)  To  prevent  a  military  defeat  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  danger  of 
any  significant  military  defeat,  given  the 
forces  we  have  In  place  now.  I  have  attached 
an  appendix  to  this  memcn-andum  which 
Shows  that  we  already  enjoy  favorable  force 
rattoa. 

(3)  To  prevent  terrorism.  Though  there  Is 
terrorism  in  South  Vietnam  now,  I  doubt 
that  additional  U.S.  ofwnbat  forces  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  it.  This  is  a  Job  for  police- 
type  forces,  not  maneuver  battalions. 

(4)  To  raise  VC/NVA  (Army  of  North  Viet- 
nam) losses  to  a  level  they  cannot  sustain. 
Presumably,  this  would  be  something  above 
the  weekly  loss  rate  of  3,265  which  the  DIA/ 
USIB  (Defense  Intelligence  Agency — United 
States  Information  Boctfd)  estimate  they  can 
swallow  indefinitely. 

On  the  most  optimistic  basis,  200,000  more 
Americans  would  raise  their  weekly  losses  to 
about  3700,  or  about  400  a  week  more  than 
they  could  stand.  In  thecMy,  we'd  then  wipe 
them  out  In  10  years.  But  to  bank  on  that, 
you  have  to  assume  that  (1)  enemy  losses 
are  Just  proportional  to  friendly  strength, 
and  (2)  that  the  unusually  favorable  kill 
ratio  of  the  first  quarter  of  1967  will  con- 
tinue. However,  if  the  kill  ratio  should  be  no 
better  than  the  1966  average,  their  losses 
would  He  about  2.100 — leas  than  %  of  their 
sustaining  ca4>&bUity. 

But  even  that  figure  Is  misleading.  Losses 
Just  arent  directly  related  to  the  size  of  our 
force.  Between  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1966,  our  forces  increased  23%  but  their 
losses  Increased  only  13  Tc — little  more  than 
half  as  much. 

Finally,  the  most  Important  factor  of  all 
is  that  the  enemy  can  control  his  losses 
within  wide  limits.  The  VC/NVA  started  the 
shooting  in  over  90%  of  the  oompany-siaed 
fire  fights;  over  80%  began  with  a  well -or- 
ganized enemy  att«ck.  Since  thetr  losses  rise 
(as  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967)  and  fall  (as 
they  have  done  since)  with  their  choice  of 
whether  or  not  to  fight,  they  can  probably 
hold  their  losses  to  about  2,000  a  week  re- 
gardless of  our  force  tevels.  If,  as  I  believe, 
their  strategy  Is  to  wait  us  out,  they  will 
control  their  losses  to  a  levd  low  enough  to 
be  sustained  Indefinitely,  but  high  enough 
to  tempt  us  to  Increase  our  forces  to  th« 
point  of  US  public  rejection  of  Mat  war. 


In  summary,  I  feel  that  adding  more  US 
combat  forces  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  They  are  not  needed  for  military 
security,  and  they  could  not  force  higher 
losses  on  the  North  Vietnamese.  But  they 
might  play  right  into  the  hands  of  Hanoi  by 
burdening  the  United  States  and  Increasing 
internal  opposition  to  the  war,  while  delay- 
ing the  birth  of  the  strong  nation  in  the 
South  which  is  our  only  h<^>e  of  real  sta- 
bility. Therefore,  I  recommend  the  f<^owlng: 

( 1 )  Maintain  the  Program  4  ceiling. 

(2)  Tell  the  electorate  that,  barring  the 
imexpected,  well  stick  with  the  present 
forces  which  are  all  we  need,  not  only  to  stop 
the  VC/NVA  mUltarUy  but  also  to  exact  a 
high  price  from  Hanoi.  Tell  them  that  our 
"escalation"  will  now  turn  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  nation  which  will  be  strong  enough 
to  bring  a  natival  stability  to  Vietnam  so 
that  we  can  leave  for  good. 

(3)  Tell  MACV  to  start  making  good  anal- 
yses of  his  operations  and  feeding  them 
back  Into  his  planning  so  that  we  can  get 
more  out  of  not  only  the  US  and  allied  forces, 
but  the  ARVN  as  weU. 

(4)  nnd  ways  to  reduce  costs  for  the  long 
haul  ahead.  For  example,  cut  back  on  the 
costly  Ineffective  bombing  north  of  Route 
Package  4. 

I  know  it's  much  easier  to  write  down 
these  reconunendations  than  It  is  to  get 
agreement  on  carrying  them  out.  But  I  think 
we're  up  against  an  enemy  who  Just  may 
have  found  a  dangerovisly  clever  strategy  for 
licking  the  United  States.  Unless  we  recog- 
nize and  counter  It  now,  that  strategy  may 
become  all  too  popular  in  the  future. 

Ststehs*  Analysts  Joinko  Opposition 
(By  Victor  McElheny) 

By  the  spring  of  1967,  syst^ns  analysts  in 
the  Pentagon  had  become  as  disillusioned 
with  the  VS.  "search  and  destroy"  strategy 
in  Vietnam  as  other  civilian  officials  with  a 
supposedly  more  "humanist"  outlook,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  study  says  the  now-dissolved  Office  of 
Systems  Analy^,  under  then-Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Alain  Knthoven,  became 
the  "vanguard  of  the  reaction"  agialnst  re- 
quests for  big  troop  buildups  submitted  on 
Blarch  18,  1967,  by  Gen.  WllUam  C.  West- 
moreland, commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vlet- 


The  systems  analysis  group  was  the  brain- 
child of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  himself  a  military  systems  analyst 
during  World  War  n.  With  Its  numerical 
approach  to  problems,  the  systems  analysis 
group  had  been  a  key  to  achieving  the  U.S. 
opposition  of  Enthoven's  group  to  further 
troop  buildups  was  a  major  turning  point 
In  the  history  of  the  government's  Vietnam 
policy. 

Gen.  Westmoreland,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  asked  an  In- 
crease In  troop  levels  from  470,000  early  in 
1967  to  670,000  by  the  end  of  1968.  The 
Pentagon  history  concludes  that  the  En- 
thoven  group's  studies  were  a  key  In  the 
long  bargaining  which  scaled  down  the  re- 
quest to  60,000  more  troops  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1968. 

The  history  says  Enthoven's  group  greeted 
Westmoreland's  March  18  request  with  "sur- 
prise and  Incredulity."  and  began  attacking 
It  steadily  while  preparing  a  detailed  memo- 
randum. This  memo,  dated  May  1.  In  turn 
Influenced  one  drafted  In  early  May  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  James  McNaughton  which 
asserted: 

"Most  Americans  do  not  know  how  we  got 
where  we  are.  and  most,  without  knowing 
why.  but  taking  advantage  of  hindsight,  are 
convinced  that  somehow  we  should  not  have 
gotten  this  deeply  in.  All  want  the  war  ended 
and  expect  their  President  to  end  it.  Stic- 
ces&XuUy  or  else." 
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Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland's  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  January 
26.1968: 

During  1967,  the  enemy  lost  control  of 
large  sectors  of  the  population.  He  faces 
significant  problems  In  the  areas  of  Indige- 
nous recniltlng.  morale,  health  and  re- 
sources control.  Voids  in  VC  ranks  are  being 
filled  by  regular  NVA.  Sea  Infiltration 
through  the  BCarket  Time  area  has  dimin- 
ished to  near-lnslgnificant  proportions.  In- 
terdiction of  the  enemy's  logistics  train  in 
Laos  and  NVN  by  our  indispensable  air  ef- 
forts has  Imposed  significant  difficulties  on 
him, 

In  many  areas  the  enemy  has  been  driven 
away  from  the  population  centers;  in  others 
he  has  been  compelled  to  dispense  and  evade 
contact,  thus  nullifying  much  of  his  poten- 
tial. The  year  ended  with  the  enemy  Increas- 
ingly resorting  to  desperation  tactics  In  at- 
tempting to  achieve  military-psychological 
victory;  and  he  has  experienced  only  failure 
In  these  attempts.  Enemy  bases,  with  sp«a«e 
exception,  are  no  longer  havens  and  he  has 
necessarily  become  Increasingly  reliant  on 
Cambodia  and  Laotian  sanctuaries. 

The  friendly  picture  gives  rise  to  optimism 
for  Increased  successes  In  1968.  In  1967,  our 
logistics  base  and  force  structure  permitted 
xis  to  assume  a  fully  offensive  posture  ...  A 
greatly  Improved  Intelligence  system  fre- 
quently enabled  us  to  concentrate  our  su- 
perior military  assets  in  preempting  enemy 
military  initiatives  leading  us  to  decisive  ac- 
complishments in  conventional  engagements. 

TSOOP   MMQXreST 

Gen.  Wheeler  and  Gen.  Westmoreland  re- 
quest more  troops,  February  27,  1968: 

Coupling  the  increased  requirement  for  the 
defense  of  the  cities  and  subsequent  re- 
entry Into  the  rural  areas,  and  the  heavy 
requirement  for  defense  of  the  I  Corps  2^ne, 
MACV  does  not  have  adequate  forces  at 
this  tlms  to  resume  the  offensive  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country,  nor  does  It  have 
adequate  reserves  against  the  contingency 
of  simultaneous  large-scale  enemy  offensive 
action  throughout  the  country. 

Forces  currently  assigned  to  MACV,  plus 
the  residual  Program  Five  forces  yet  to  be 
delivered,  are  Inadequate  In  numbers  and 
balance  to  carry  out  the  strategy  and  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  described  above  In  the 
proper  priority. 

It  was  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  Gen. 
Wheeler's  request  that  brought  about  the 
thorough  review  of  US  policy.  To  contend 
with,  and  defeat,  the  new  enemy  threat,  the 
generals  asked  for  an  additional  206.756 
troops  over  the  525,000  ceiling  then  In  effect, 
or  a  proposed  new  celling  of  731,766  troops, 
all  to  be  deployed  by  the  end  of  1968. 
OPTIONS  DsrorxD 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Bundy 
outlined  these  alternative  courses  of  action 
early  In  March,  1968: 

(a)  Accept  the  Wheeler-Westmoreland 
recommendation  aimed  at  sending  roughly 
100,000  men  by  1  May  and  another  100,000 
men  by  the  end  of  1968. 

(b)  Change  our  military  strategy,  reduc- 
ing the  areas  and  places  we  seek  to  control 
and  concentrating  far  more  heavily  on  the 
protection  of  populated  areas. 

(c)  Adopt  option  "b"  above  In  the  south, 
but  extend  our  bombing  and  other  military 
actions  against  the  North  to  try  to  strangle 
the  war  there  and  put  greater  pressure  on 
Hanoi  In  this  area. 

(d)  Accept  immediately  those  elements  of 
the  Wheeler-Westmoreland  proposals  that 
covild  hope  to  affect  the  situation  favorably 
over  the  next  four  months  or  so,  but  do  not 
go  beyond  that  In  terms  of  force  plans  and 
related  actions. 


(e)  "Cut  and  shave"  the  Wheetsr-Wast- 
moreland  proposals  and  their  action  lo^U- 
catlons,  but  carry  on  basically  In  acocmlanoe 
with  present  strategy. 

(f)  "All-out  option."  Announce  that  ws 
•re  prepared  to  hold  in  Vietnam  no  matter 
what  developed. 

CIA's  PaOONOSIS 

The  CIA's  post-Tet  assessment,  submitted 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  on  March  1, 
1968: 

Q — ^What  Is  the  likely  course  of  events  in 
South  Vietnam  over  the  next  10  months,  as- 
suming no  change  In  US  policy  or  force 
levels? 

A — ^In  the  assumed  circumstances  a  total 
military  victory  by  the  Allies  or  the  Com- 
munists Is  highly  unlikely  In  the  next  10 
months.  It  is  manifestly  Impossible  for  the 
Communists  to  drive  US  forces  out  of  the 
country.  It  Is  equally  out  of  the  question  for 
U3-GVN  forces  to  clear  South  Vietnam  of 
Communist  forces.  It  Is  possible,  however, 
that  the  overall  sltuaUon  In  this  period  wUl 
take  a  decisive  turn. 

Far  more  likely  Is  an  erosion  of  the  ARVN's 
morale  and  effectiveness.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  GVN  will  collapse,  or  that  the 
ARVN  wUl  totally  disintegrate.  But  there  Is 
a  fairly  good  chance  that  Communist  pres- 
sures will  result  in  a  serious  weakening  of 
the  OVN-ARVN  apparatus  and  an  end  to  Ito 
effective  functioning  in  parts  of  the  country. 
In  these  circumstances,  virtually  the  entire 
burden  of  the  war  would  fall  on  US  forces. 

In  sum,  there  Is  a  high  risk  that  both  the 
ARVN  and  GVN  wUl  be  seriously  weakened 
In  the  next  months,  and  perhaps  decisively 
so.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  in  the  assumed 
circumstances  the  overall  situation  10  months 
hence  will  be  no  better  than  a  standoff. 

Q — ^What  Is  the  likely  NVA-VC  strategy 
over  the  next  10  months  if  US  forces  are  in- 
creased by  50,000,  by  100,000,  or  by  200.000? 

A — We  would  expect  the  Communists  to 
continue  the  war.  They  still  have  resources 
available  In  North  Vietnam  and  within 
South  Vietnam  to  Increase  their  troop 
strength.  Their  strong  logistical  effort  and 
thetr  ability  to  organize  and  exploit  the  peo- 
ple under  their  control  in  the  South  enable 
them  to  counter  U.S.  Increases  by  smaller 
Increases  of  their  own.  Over  a  ten-month 
period  the  Communists  would  probably  be 
able  to  Introduce  sufficient  new  units  Into 
the  South  to  offset  the  U.S.  maneuver  bat- 
talion Increments  of  the  various  force  levels 
given  above. 

"AMBtlCANIZATION" 

Memorandum  prepared  in  the  office  of 
Paul  Wamke,  asHatant  secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affair*  (ISA),  on 
March  1: 

With  current  force  levels  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pursue  all  of  the  objectives  listed  by 
General  Wheeler.  Can  we  do  so  with  In- 
creased forces? 

MACV  does  not  clearly  specify  how  he 
would  use  the  additional  forces  he  requests, 
except  to  indicate  that  they  would  provide 
him  with  a  theater  reserve  and  an  offensive 
capability.  Even  with  the  200,000  additional 
troops  requested  by  MACV,  we  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  drive  the  enemy  from  SVN 
or  to  destroy  his  forces.  MACV's  description 
of  his  key  problems  makes  clear  that  the 
additional  forces  would  be  used  to  open 
Route  1,  north  of  Danang;  support  ARVN 
units,  particularly  In  the  Delta;  and  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  against  enemy  offensives.  With 
lesser  Increases  of  50,000  or  100,000,  MACV 
would  be  In  an  even  less  favorable  position 
to  go  on  the  offensive.  Moreover,  even  before 
the  TET  offensive  the  enemy  was  Initiating 
about  two-thirds  of  the  clashes  and  could.  In 
response  to  our  buildup,  adopt  a  casualty 
limiting  posture. 

The  more  likely  enemy  response,  however. 
Is  that  with  which  he  has  responded  to  pre- 


vious Increases  In  our  forces  levels,  tIs,  • 
matching  Increase  on  his  part. 

The  presence  of  more  than  700,000  U.S. 
military  can  mean  notJitng  but  the  total 
Americanization  of  the  war.  There  Is  no  sign 
that  ARVN  effectiveness  will  Increase,  and 
there  will  be  no  pressure  from  the  U.S.  or 
the  GVN  for  ARVN  to  shape  up  If  the  U.S. 
appears  willing  to  Increase  Its  force  levels 
as  necessary  to  maintain  a  stalemate  In  the 
country. 

CLxrroao's  doubts 

Draft  memorandum  for  the  President  from 
the  Defense  Department,  apparently  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  Clifford,  March  4: 

ThM«  can  be  no  assurance  that  this  very 
substantial  additional  deployment  would 
leave  \is  a  year  from  today  in  any  more  fa- 
vorable military  position.  All  that  can  be  said 
Is  that  the  additional  troops  would  enable 
us  to  kill  more  of  the  enemy  and  would  pro- 
vide more  security  If  the  enemy  does  not 
offset  them  by  lesser  reinforcements  of  his 
own.  There  is  no  indication  that  they  would 
bring  about  a  q\ilck  solution  in  Vietnam  and. 
In  the  absence  of  better  performance  by  the 
GVN  and  the  ARVN,  the  Increased  destruc- 
tion and  Increased  Americanization  of  the 
war  could.  In  fact,  be  counter-productive. 

.  .  .  the  striking  change  In  the  enemy's 
tactics,  his  willingness  to  commit  at  least 
two  additional  divisions  to  the  fighting  In  the 
South  ovw  the  past  few  weeks  and  the  ob- 
vious and  not  wholly  anticipated  strength 
of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure,  shows  that 
there  can  be  no  prospect  oi  a  quick  military 
solution  to  the  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  should  give 
Intensive  study  to  the  developotent  of  new 
strategic  guidance  to  General  Westmoreland. 
This  study  may  show  that  he  should  not  be 
expected  either  to  destroy  the  enemy  forces 
or  to  rout  them  completely  from  South  Viet- 
nam. The  kind  of  American  commitment 
that  might  be  required  to  achieve  those  mil- 
itary objectives  cannot  even  be  estimated. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  could 
be  done  by  an  additional  200,000  American 
troths  or  double  or  triple  that  quantity  .  .  . 

PSESIDXNT   DXCIDBS 

On  March  31,  the  President  announced  his 
decision.  He  was  authorizing  an  tMldltlonal 
24,500  troops  for  Vietnam,  placing  a  new 
ceiling  of  549,500  on  US  forces  there.  None 
of  the  206,756  troops  requested  by  Generals 
Westmoreland  and  Wheeler  on  February  27 
were  to  be  deployed. 

Some  weeks  ago,  to  help  meet  the  enemy's 
new  offensive — we  sent  to  Vietnam  about 
11,000  additional  Marine  and  alrlxxite  troops. 
They  were  deployed  by  air  in  48  hours,  on  an 
emergency  basis.  But  the  artillery,  tank,  air- 
craft, and  other  units  that  were  needed  to 
work  with  and  support  these  Infantry  tnx^M 
in  combat  could  not  accon4>any  them  on  that 
short  notice. 

In  order  that  these  forces  may  reach  max- 
imum combat  effectiveness,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  recommended  to  me  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  send — during  the  next 
five  months — support  troops  totaling  approx- 
imately 13,500  men. 

How  KXNNSDT  SXNT  L3.J.  TO  PXOD  DiKM  TO 

Ask  pok  Ors 
(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B.  Ross) 

Washington. — The  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  sent  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  Saigon  in  May,  1961,  with  orders 
to  "encourage"  South  Vietnam  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  to  request  UjS.  ground  troops. 
Diem  originally  exposed  the  request,  govern- 
ment documents  revealed  Wednesday. 

It  was  on  that  trip  that  Mr.  Johnson  pub- 
licly referred  to  Diem  as  the  "Winston 
Churchill"  of  the  Far  East. 

Diem  resfmnded  to  the  unpubliclzed  re- 
quest that  he  did  not  want  foreign  troops 
on  Vietnamese  soil  exc^t  In  the  case  of 
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direct  aggreaalOQ  by  North  Vietnam.  Diem 
pointed  out  that  VS.  troops  would  violate 
tlM  1S64  Genera  accords  that  ended  the 
French  war  In  ..Jidochtna. 

Later,  the  docomsnta  show,  Dlem  wrote  a 
letter  to  Kennedy  arguing  that  the  United 
States  Bhoold  provide  material  support,  not 
Xxwfpt,  since  the  presence  of  VS.  soldiers 
would  tend  to  give  credence  to  the  Commu- 
nist charge  that  he  was  a  front  for  the 
colonialists. 

Dlem  successfully  balked  at  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  proposal  for  five  months,  but  with 
the  military  ^tuatlon  n^idly  deteriorating, 
be  yielded  in  October  and  made  the  solicited 
request  for  U.S.  troops. 

Two  years  later,  the  documents  reveal,  the 
situation  was  even  worse.  So  much  so  that 
Kennedy's  principal  Vietnam  expert  on  the 
working  level,  Paul  H.  Kattenburg.  Chairman 
of  the  State  Department's  Vietnam  working 
group,  told  an  Aug.  31,  1983  National  Security 
Council  Meeting: 

"At  this  Junotore.  It  would  be  better  for  ua 
to  make  the  decision  to  get  out  honorably." 

"STTADILT   DOWN    HUX" 

He  warned  that  Dlem  would  get  less  and 
less  support  from  the  nxllltary  and  the  "coun- 
try wlU  go  steadily  down  hUl." 

Kennedy's  advisers  reacted  with  shock. 
Sec.  of  State  Dean  Rusk  dismissed  Katten- 
burg's  remarks  as  "largely  speculative."  De- 
fense Sec.  Robert  8.  McNamara  agreed  with 
Busk. 

Busk  said: 

"It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  start  on 
the  firm  basis  of  two  things — that  we  will 
not  pull  out  of  Vietnam  until  the  war  is  won, 
and  that  we  will  not  run  a  coup." 

And  Mr.  Johnson  argued:  "It  would  be  a 
disaster  to  pull  out  .  .  .  We  should  stop  play- 
ing oops  and  robbers  and  get  back  to  talking 
straight  to  the  OVN  (Government  of  South 
Vtotnun)  . . .  We  should  once  again  go  about 
winning  the  war." 

The  report  on  the  session,  held  at  the  State 
Department  and  led  by  Rusk  in  President 
Kennedy's  absence.  Is  contained  in  a  memo- 
randum written  by  Marine  MaJ.  Gen.  Victor 
C.  Krulak,  then  the  Pentagon's  top  expert 
on  counterinsxirgency. 

Three  months  later  Kennedy  was  dead  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  passed  to  Johnson. 

The  doc\unents.  disclosed  to  The  Sun- 
Times  by  a  number  of  reliable  sources,  pro- 
tide  this  chronology  of  how  the  TJ.S.  involve- 
ment deepened  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

Upon  taking  office  In  January  of  1961, 
Kennedy  was  confronted  by  reports  from  the 
V.S.  Embassy  la  Saigon  that  President  Diem 
was  In  danger  of  being  overthrown  because 
of  his  repressive  policies  and  the  toleration 
of  corruption  at  the  tip  of  his  government. 

A  message  from  Ambassador  Elbrldge  Dur- 
brow  bad  urged  consideration  of  "alternative 
actions  and  leaders"  to  salvage  the  late  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  policy  of  creat- 
ing a  non-Communist  South  Vietnam. 

In  March  of  1901,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
warned  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  gaining  "con- 
trol and  Influence  over  Increasing  areas  of 
the  countryside."  The  CIA  said  Diem  was 
growing  progressively  weaker  and  was  vul- 
nerable to  a  coup  by  "non-Communist  ele- 
ments." 

Kennedy  sought  to  bolster  the  regime  by 
authorizing  funds  to  increase  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  by  30,000  men  and  the  Civil 
Guard  by  33,000. 

mLiraaT's  hamt)  >t«xnotbxi41d 
In  March.  Kennedy  also  approved  a  plan 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  military 
command  to  by-pass  the  ambassador,  to  be 
In  a  better  position  to  handle  a  "hot-war 
■Ituatlon." 

In  May,  Jc^inson  was  sent  to  Vietnam  with 
orders  to  "enoourage"  Diem  to  raquest  VS. 
ground  troops.  At  first,  Dlem  balked,  aixuinc 


that  he  did  not  want  foreign  troops  on  Viet- 
namese sou  tmless  he  was  threatened  with 
outalde  attack. 

By  Oetober,  however,  after  a  summer  of 
deterioration.  Diem  changed  his  mind  and 
made  the  solicited  request. 

Kennedy  had  then  decided  to  send  Oan. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and  Walt  W.  Rostow  on 
a  fact-Hndlng  mission  to  Saigon.  In  advance, 
he  requested  a  Pentagon  assessment. 

The  Pentagon  concluded  that  the  "vast 
majority"  of  the  Viet  Cong  troops  were  of 
local  origin  and  that  there  was  UtUe  evidence 
that  they  were  receiving  major  supplies  from 
outside.  It  recommended  the  dispatch  of 
22.800  troops — 11,000  combat  and  11.800  sup- 
port— to  be  in  a  position  to  seal  the  border 
against  possible  infiltration. 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  calculated  that 
three  divisions,  about  100,000  men,  would  be 
needed  U  North  Vietnam  invaded,  and  six 
divisions  and  possibly  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons If  Communist  China  intervened. 

On  the  way  to  Vietnam,  Taylor  and  Ros- 
tow stopped  in  Hawaii,  where  Adm.  Harry 
D.  Felt,  the  Pacific  commander,  told  them 
that  his  plans  were  drawn  on  the  "assump- 
tion" that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  used  if  neceesa^  following  a  North  Viet- 
namese or  Chinese  invasion. 

Upon  his  return,  Taylor  urged  Kennedy  to 
deploy  8.000  U.S.  troops  but  administration 
c^cials  put  out  the  word  that  he  had  reccMn- 
mended  only  advisers.  Taylor  conceded  that 
commitment  of  the  troops  ran  the  risk  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  "escalating  Into  a  major 
war  in  Asia." 

sraATEdc  axsxavK  weak 

He  also  acknowledged  that  the  Army's 
strategic  reserve  was  so  weak  that  the 
United  SUtes  could  "111  afford  any  detach- 
ment of  forces."  Nevertheless,  Taylor  in- 
sisted Kennedy  should  deploy  the  8,000 
troops,  because  he  did  not  believe  "our  pro- 
gram to  save  South  Vietnam  will  succeed 
without  It." 

In  an  early  foreshadowing  of  things  to 
come  Taylor  noted  that  North  Vietnam  was 
"extremely  vulnerable  to  conventional  bomb- 
ing" and  recommended  that  the  weakness  be 
"exploited  diplomatically"  in  Hanoi. 

Taylor  posed  three  options  for  Kennedy: 
(1)  to  remove  Dlem  in  favor  of  a  "military 
dictatorship"  that  would  give  dominance  to 
the  army's  needs;  (3)  to  remove  Diem  for  a  , 
"figure  of  more  dilute  power"  who  would 
delegate  more  authority  to  the  military;  (3) 
to  use  a  U.S.  presence  to  "force  the  Vietna- 
mese to  get  their  house  in  order." 

After  noting  that  it  would  be  "dangerous 
for  us  to  engineer  a  coup  under  present  tense 
circumstances,"  Taylor  recommended  the 
third  option. 

axrsK  axspoNss  with  WAjunifo 
Sec.  of.  State  Dean  Rusk  responded  to  Tay- 
lor's report  with  caution,  warning  against 
"committing  American  prestige  to  a  losing 
horse." 

Defense  Sec.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  on  the 
other  hand,  viewed  the  proposed  force  of 
8,000  tnx^M  as  a  move  that  could  get  th« 
United  States  "mired  down  In  an  inconclu- 
sive struggle."  He  recommended  a  "firm  Ini- 
tial position,"  saying  the  American  people 
would  respond  better  to  bold  action.  He  sug- 
gested as  many  as  305,000  UjB.  troops  might 
be  necessary  If  the  enemy  counterattacked 
against  the  U.S.  mUitary  Intervention. 

Kennedy's  decision  was  to  reject  Taylor's 
proposal'  for  an  open  commitment  and  to 
send  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam  slowly  and 
quietly  as  "advisers." 

In  National  Security  Memorandum  111, 
however,  Kennedy  made  it  clear  that  the 
troops  were  available  for  "operational  duties" 
and  for  "performing  crucial  missions"  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  army  "win  tha 
war  against  the  Viet  Cong." 


Kennedy  deepened  his  conunltment  to  a 
non-Communist  South  Vietnam  despite  a 
report  by  Charles  Maechling.  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  deputies  on  the  special 
group,  that:  "If  free  Sections  were  to  be 
held  in  South  Vietnam  in  1963,  Ho  (North 
Vietnamese  President  Ho  Chi  Minh)  womd 
get  70  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote." 

Maechling  estimated  that  the  Viet  Cong 
were  getting  only  a  trickle  of  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  and  noted  that  no  one  had 
ever  found  a  Chinese  rifle  or  Soviet  weuwn 
used  by  the  guerrillas. 

He  concluded  that  the  "massive  aggres- 
sion theory  was  completely  phony." 

Kennedy  got  essentially  the  same  word 
from  a  White  House  aide.  Michael  Forrestal. 
upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  In  early  1963! 
Forrestal  estimated  that  "the  vast  bulk  of 
both  recruits  and  supplies  come  from  inside 
South  Vietnam  itself." 

SBcaxT  KAms  on  mokth 

Other  matters,  related  In  the  documents 
and  previously  reported  on,  show  that: 

President  Kennedy  ordered  an  extensive 
program  of  secret  raids  on  North  Vietnam  In 
March  of  1961,  three  years  before  the  OulX 
of  Tonkin  incident. 

The  documents  show  that  the  raids  In- 
cluded airlifting  South  Vietnamese  sabotage 
teams  into  North  Vietnam,  PT-boat  attacks 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  coast,  and  U.S. 
destroyer  patrols  to  trigger  and  locate  North 
Vietnamese  and  Communist  Chinese  radar. 

The  documents,  disclosed  to  the  Sun- 
Times  by  several  reliable  sources,  reveal  that 
the  raids  were  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  two  super-secret  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington—the 303  Committee  and  £^ial 
Group  Counterinsurgency,  co-chaired  by  the 
President's  brother,  Robert'  F.  Kennedy. 


XJS.  POLICY  SHOULD  NOT  ENCOUR- 
AGE JAPAN  TO  ACQUIRE  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  anxiety  of  late 
over  the  possibUlty  that  the  United  States 
may  actively  or  tacitly  be  encouraging 
Japan's  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  This 
concern  steins  from  reports  of  Secretary's 
Laird's  recent  trip  to  Japan.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Mr.  President,  that  the  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Oka  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  that  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Simons 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  to  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  reports  which 
circulated  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  visit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  12,  1971) 
Laibd  Finds  Seotti.  and  Tokto  Fxas  Mhj- 

TAXT  Cutbacks  bt  thb  Unxtxd  States 
(By  Takaahl  Oka) 

SxoTJL.  SOTTTH  KoBBA,  July  11. — Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird,  who  today  ended 
a  visit  to  Japan  and  began  one  to  South 
Korea,  is  encotmterlng  in  each  country  deep 
reluctance  to  go  along  with  his  basic  mes- 
sage, that  the  United  States  is  reducing  its 
mUitary  presence  in  Asia  and  that  other 
nations  must  share  a  greater  part  of  the  de- 
fense bvurden  in  Asia  under  his  concept  of 
"realistic  deterrence." 

Outwardly  the  Japanese  have  shown  no 
concern  over  the  reduction  of  the  American 
military  establishment  In  their  own  country. 
United  States  troops  in  Japan  have  gone  from 
40.000  last  year  to  fewer  than  80.000  today, 
and  the  Ja|>anese  have  been  given  control  of 
such  air  bases  as  Mlsawa,  Atsugl  and  Itaauke, 
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once  considered  essential  by  the  United 
States.  The  Japaneea  want  Okinawa  xvtumad 
next  year  with  reduced  American  bases  tnm 
of  nuclear  or  chemical  weapons. 

JAPAmSB   BHABB    1II80IVINCSS 

By  contrast.  South  Korea  la  reluctant  to 
see  American  troops  go  and  agreed  to  a 
20,000-man  reduction  in  the  eo,0OO-man  force 
here  only  after  the  United  States  promised 
to  finance  a  five-year  modernization  pro- 
gram for  Korean  forces  that  is  to  cost  about 
(150-milllon  a  year.  Unlike  the  island  coun- 
try of  Japan,  Korea  faced  an  enemy  across  a 
land  frontier — ^the  demilitarized  zone  In  the 
area  of  the  38th-ParaUel  border  with  North 
Korea. 

But  the  Japanese  share  with  the  South 
Koreans  the  deep  misgivings  over  the  chang- 
ing mllitay  balance  in  Asia  that  these  Amer- 
ican reductions  wiU  Inevitably  brtng.  The 
Japanese  view  the  Communist  threat  In  a 
different  way  than  the  Koreans  do— they  do 
not  sit  on  the  front  lines  and  their  mUitary 
force  of  360,000  men  is  one  of  the  few  In 
Asia  that  has  had  no  combat  experience  since 
World  War  n. 

But  Japan  senses  that  because  she  Is 
Asia's  foremost  economic  and  Industrial 
power  and  the  only  Asian  country  capable 
of  rr'»fc'<"g  her  own  heavy  armaments  as  well 
as  sophisticated  electronic  equipment,  an 
American  military  reduction  inevitably 
means  a  larger  role  for  Tokyo.  And  although 
Premier  Elsaku  Sato  reiterates  that  a  major 
economic  power  need  not  become  a  major 
military  power,  there  is  uneasiness  and  con- 
troversy within  the  Japanese  body  politic 
that  this  is  precisely  what  may  happen. 

If  other  Asian  countries  including  South 
Korea  do  not  trust  the  Japanese  and  do  not 
forget  World  War  n  or  the  period  of  colonial 
expansion  that  preceded  it,  many  Japanese 
do  not  yet  tnist  themselves,  are  not  certain 
that  the  sense  of  power  arising  from  their 
remarkable  economic  growth  will  not  go  to 
their  heads.  They  know  how  to  behave  In 
poverty  or  in  adversity.  But  they  have 
qualms  about  their  maturity  and  re^xmsi- 
billty  In  a  period  of  unaccustomed  pros- 
perity and  power. 

"Tor  EXPECT  tjs  to  leadt" 

This  unfBfiln<»^  can  be  found  in  any  num- 
ber of  Japanese  publications,  from  pulp 
weekUes  printing  the  latest  scandal  involv- 
ing the  "ugly  Japanese"  to  Intellectual 
monthlies  delving  into  the  national  ethos. 
Conversations  with  Government  ministers  or 
with  prominent  businessmen  quickly  bring 
the  uneasiness  to  the  surface.  "Lead?  You 
expect  us  to  lead?"  one  minister  exclaimed 
plaintively.  "Why,  for  the  past  hundred 
years  we  have  been  solely  preoccupied  with 
catching  up.  You  cant  ask  us  to  shift  gears 
so  quickly.  The  most  you  can  ask  us  to  do  Is 
to  bold  the  fort  until  a  new  generation  used 
to  affluence  reaches  the  age  of  discretion." 

To  this  confused  and  groping  Japan,  Sec- 
retary Laird  brought  a  list  of  requirements 
for  sharing  the  defense  burden,  saying  in 
effect:  The  United  States  is  keeping  up  Its 
nuclear  umbrella,  but  you  have  to  do  more 
in  the  conventional  field.  We  ntpact  your 
no-war  Constitution  and  do  not  require  you 
to  send  troops  abroad  or  to  pay  for  the  up- 
keep of  American  troops  in  Japan,  but  we 
do  expect  you  to  step  up  dramatically  your 
economic  aid  to  the  three  Indochinese  coun- 
tries. Yovir  best  and  only  armored  division  is 
weU  trained  but  Its  equipment  is  ante- 
diluvian. 


KOBBANS  rSAB  CUTBACK 

news    conference    in    Tokyo 


At  his  news  conference  in  Tokyo  this 
morning  Mr.  laird  all  but  expressed  amaze- 
ment that  the  armored  division  did  not  fall 
apart  when  it  passed  in  review  before  him. 
"I  was  Impressed  by  the  maintenance  but 
also  impressed  by  the  age."  he  said  bluntly. 

The  South  Koreans,  meanwhile,  fear  that 
the  giant  Pentagon  machine  that  in  times  of 
plenty  produced  a  continuing  supply  of  ma- 
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terlal  and  men  to  guard  the  frontUnes 
against  Communism  la  now,  In  times  of  do- 
mestic recession  and  accommodation  toward 
both  Peking  and  Moscow,  about  to  be  cut 
back  drastically.  Not  only  la  the  United 
States  talking  about  reducing  its  own  troop 
strength  in  South  Korea,  but  there  are 
rumors  that  Mr.  Laird  may  even  suggest  re- 
ductions In  South  Korea's  own  620,000-man 
authorized  force  level.  Since  the  American 
military  assistance  program  is  designed  to 
support  certain  force  levels,  any  reduction 
in  Korean  forces  would  result  In  a  reduction 
of  the  assistance  program  and  therefore  a 
saving  for  the  Pentagon. 

To  the  Koreans  as  to  the  Japanese,  Sec- 
retary lAlrd  has  brought  the  message  that 
the  United  States  wUl  not  go  back  on  its 
commitments  even  while  It  reduces  Its 
forces,  that  the  nuclear  ahleld  stands,  as 
does  the  commitment  to  defend  the  38th 
pctfallel.  But  the  practical  effect  of  an  Amer- 
ican reduction  is  not  only  to  Increase  the 
burden  on  the  South  Korean  budget  but 
also  to  Increase  the  relative  weight  of  Japan 
in  what  Mr.  lAlrd  labels  his  "total  force" 
concept — a  concept  that  takes  account  not 
only  of  American  resources  but  of  all  re- 
sources to  allied  nations  in  a  given  region. 
If  the  prospect  of  Japanese  power  Is  uncom- 
fortable to  the  Japanese  themselves,  it  is  all 
the  more  so  to  the  Koreans,  who  remember 
36  years  of  harsh  colonial  rule  by  iaipi^ 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  Americana 
have  become  the  bridge  between  these  two 
neighbors  both  mlUtarily  and  politically. 
The  two  deal  with  each  other  directly  but 
only  because  the  Koreans  know  that  the  re- 
lationship is  not  exclusively  bilateral  as  In 
the  old  days,  that  they  can  add  the  United 
States  to  equation  as  a  friend. 

What  bothers  both  the  Japanese  and  the 
South  Koreans  is  that  the  United  States  in 
its  current  mood  of  economy  and  force  re- 
duction seems  to  be  changing  the  terms  of 
reference,  that  despite  all  of  Secretary 
LAlrd's  soothing  assurances  he  Is  in  fact  pro- 
pelling a  far  from  ready  Japan  into  an  un- 
charted and  dangerous  new  role. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  14,  1971 J 

LAnu>  Contuses  Japan  oh  A-Abms  Issue 
(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 

Tokyo,  July  13. — ^Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vln R.  Laird's  studied  ambiguity  on  the  issue 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  Ji4>an  during  his 
recent  visit  h««  has  left  behind  a  trail  of 
confusion,  uneasiness  and  agitated  debate 
concerning  his  possible  motives. 

When  a  Japanese  reporter  asked  how  the 
United  States  would  react  If  Japan  devel- 
oped tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Laird  sug- 
gested at  his  farewell  news  conference  that 
Ji^Minese  defense  planners  should  give  "high- 
er priority"  to  upgrading  conventional  mili- 
tary capabilities  adding,  that  "President  Nix- 
on and  our  government  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  nuclear  tmibrella." 

The  secretary  coupled  this  response  with 
an  asstirance  that  he  sees  "no  role  for  Japan 
as  far  as  the  nuclear  deterrent  is  concerned 
during  the  periods  of  the  1970b  and  beyond." 
But  he  spoke  of  the  issue  casually  as  one 
of  "priorities"  three  times  In  the  course  of 
his  reply,  and  the  Inference  drawn  by  most 
JiQNUieae  obserrers  was  that  he  does  not 
necessarily  rule  out  the  future  deeliablllty  or 
Inevitability  of  nuclear  arms  after  the  con- 
ventional buildup  now  progranuned  here 
has  been  completed  In  1980. 

What  Laird  said  with  cautious  Indirection 
In  MxK  open  fonmi  of  a  press  conference  con- 
firmed the  worst  Japanese  fears  generated  by 
more  direct  statements  coming  out  of  an 
earllOT  background  briefing  g^iven  by  UJS.  de- 
fense planners  authorized  to  discuss  ttie 
secretary's  thinking. 

The  principal  spokesman  at  this  briefing 
pointed  to  a  series  of  developments  i^ilCh 
might  lead  Japan  to  deploy  defensive  nu- 


clear we^mna  In  the  early  19808 — possibly 
"ABMs  (anttballteUe  mlaalles)  on  ships,"  be 
said,  slnoe  a  oonnitry  with  Japan's  popula- 
Iton  density  would  be  doomed  if  enemy  mis- 
siles ever  came  close  to  the  btg  population 
centers. 

The  most  critical  development  pushing 
Japan  toward  the  nuclear  option,  it  was 
suggeeted,  would  be  a  U.S.-Soviet  agreement 
in  the  strategic  arms  limitatton  talks  result- 
ing in  a  reduced  VS.  nuclear  posture  in  the 
Pacific. 

Peking  is  not  taking  part  In  the  negotia- 
tions and  would  still  be  free  to  develop  its 
misBlle  strength  unchecked. 

This  would  pose  a  growing  threat  to  Ja- 
I>an  at  a  time  when  the  intero(»itlziental 
balllaUc  missUe  threat  to  the  United  States 
from  Peking  would  still  be  "decades"  away, 
and  when  the  United  States  would  feel  less 
directly  endangered  than  ever  before  by 
Moscow. 

Even  If  the  strategic  arms  talks  did  not 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  VS.  nuclear 
presence  in  the  Padflc,  the  spokesman  rea- 
soned, Washington  might  be  Increasingly  un- 
willing to  bear  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
nuclear  deterrent  alone.  No  longer  would 
Japan  be  an  IXKlirect  beneficiary  of  an  anti- 
Soviet  strategic  poeture  that  the  United 
States  maintained  basically  fen-  its  own  sake. 

CHANGED  SETTING 

In  this  changed  strategic  setting,  Tokyo 
could  choose  to  acknowledge  Its  new  posi- 
tion as  the  immediate  beneficiary  of  the  de- 
terrent and  actively  help  the  United  States 
to  maintain  it.  Or  Japan  might  begin  to 
worry  about  U.S.  reliability  and  decide  Instead 
to  develop  its  own  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  supplement  to  the  U.S.  strategic  um- 
brella. 

The  point  of  It  all  was  not  so  much  that 
the  United  States  should  directly  encourage 
Japan  to  go  nuclear,  but  rather  that  the 
Japanese  should  begin  to  pay  a  greater  price 
for  UjS.  nuclear  protection.  By  Implying  that 
the  UjS.  nuclear  shield  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted  and  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  afraid  to  see  Japan  go  nuclear.  Laird 
apparently  hoped  to  change  the  bidding  In 
the  overall  bargaining  relationship  between 
the  two  countries. 

Laird  astonished  the  J^wnese  press  and 
delighted  hawkish  elements  in  the  military 
here  with  an  uncompromising  refusal  to 
permit  a  public  verification  procedure  dem- 
onstrating the  removal  of  nuclear  weapons 
from  Okinawa. 

He  seemed  impatient  on  finding  that  the 
"nuclear  allergy"  is  still  dominant  here  25 
years  after  Hiroshima  but  did  not  let  this 
deter  him  from  asking  for  free  access  by 
nuclear-armed  and  nuclear-powered  VS. 
ships,  submarines  and  aircraft  as  a  logical 
corollary  to  receiving  U-S.  nuclear  protection. 

MOTHD  Forr 

It  Is  understood  that  Laird  also  asked  for 
semi -permanent  arrangements  permitting 
the  7th  Fleet  to  make  Japan  a  "mother 
port"  as  a  way  for  Tokyo  to  help  stipport 
the  nuclear  deterrent  and  the  U.S.  naval  pres- 
ence In  a  more  general  sense.  At  present, 
VS.  vessels.  Including  aircraft  carriers  with 
nuclear-capable  aircraft,  operate  out  of  the 
huge  San  Diego,  Calif.,  naval  station  as 
home  base,  using  Yokosuka  and  Sasebo  in 
Japan  only  for  port  calls  and  repairs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  on 
Laird's  agenda  here  was  a  proposal  for  the 
reversal  of  an  earlier  decision  to  rettim 
Yokosuka  and,  more  lnqx>rtantly,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  major  residential  com- 
plex for  the  wives  and  children  of  naval 
personnel  on  Okinawa.  This  would  be  a  poli- 
tical hot  potato  for  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment but  was  urged  by  Laird  as  a  way  to 
save  substantau  sums  on  steaming  costs  back 
and  forth  between  San  Diego  and  the  western 
Pacific. 

The  timing  of  the  controversial  nuclear 
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brteOnc  on  th*  day  before  the  scheduled 
openlDc  of  tlM  stretegio  anna  Ulke  bee  Mi 
to  »  wldMpread  ■uepioloa  that  the  real  mo- 
tive behind  the  exardae  mej  have  tieeen  a  de- 
•Ue  to  Influence  the  Helsinki  talka  by  pro- 
jectlng  the  specter  of  a  nuclear  Japan. 

Whether  or  not  this  Is  JustlOed.  It  la  dear 
that  the  settlement  currently  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  could  eventually 
have  an  Impact  on  the  VS.  nuclear  posture 
In  the  Pacific  and  thus  on  Japanese  nuclear 
plans. 

■AM  aovoar 

Moscow  wants  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
western  Korope  capable  of  reaching  Soviet 
territory  to  be  banned,  along  with  Intercon- 
tinental mlssUes.  as  one  of  the  precondi- 
tions of  a  strategic  arms  agreement. 

Should  the  United  States  ever  agree  to 
this,  some  Japanese  and  U.8.  officials  argue. 
Moecow  and  Peking  could  point  to  this 
as  a  precedent  for  demanding  a  puUback  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Pacific  for  a 
comparable  distance  from  their  shores. 

T^ila  could  lead  to  pressures  for  the 
Wtthdrawal  of  nuclear  bombs  for  use  by  ear- 
ner-baaed aircraft  from  storage  vessels  In 
the  western  Pacific,  and  it  could  make  It  all 
but  impoelble.  poUtlcaUy  speaking,  for  nu- 
clear-armed sldps,  submarines  or  aircraft  to 
call  at  Japanese  ports. 

In  awaeaalng  the  weight  of  accident  and  de- 
algn  In  the  Laird  visit.  It  Is  instructive  to  re- 
call the  secretary's  long  preoccupation  with 
the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
Va,  allies  as  an  essential  element  in  the  U3. 
atratecy.  LairdU  1983  book,  "America's  Strat- 
egy Oap."  advocated  "defensive  nuclear 
wa^Mos  with  proper  controls"  for  NATO 
partners,  citing  approvingly  a  statement  that 
"military  ectabUshmenU  which  do  not  have 
niiolear  weapons  are  little  more  than  over- 
siaed  gendarmeries." 

asrsaxMCS  motko 

Japanese  readna  have  been  quick  to  note 
the  reference  to  "proper  controls,"  implying 
a  two-key  arrangement,  as  well  as  another 
paseage  made  In  the  NATO  context  with  a 
striking  appUcabUlty  to  the  current  Japan- 
UJ3.  dialogue  inituted  by  Laird.  "The  nu- 
clear deterrent  In  the  hands  of  the  allied 
powers  would  be  a  great  help  to  us."  Laird 
wrote,  "since  it  would  provide  us  with  a  bar- 
gaining vehicle  for  insisting,  in  turn,  that 
XtMf  meet  their  conventional  force  require- 
ments." 

The  alarmed  antlnuclear  forces  here  see 
the  Laird  visit  as  renewed  proof  of  collusion 
between  J^)ane8e  and  American  hawks  and 
•a  a  partial  vindication  of  the  Chinese  propa- 
ganda line  warning  of  the  revival  of  Japanese 
militarism. 

"Smoln  does  not  arise  when  there  Is  no 
fire  wbatsoever,"  said  the  newspaper  Asahl 
In  a  comment  on  the  SUte  Department  dis- 
claimer Issued  following  the  briefing  here. 

Tomlurl  recalled  the  Defense  Agency  white 
paper  last  October  arguing  that  "small-scale, 
tactical,  purely  defensive  nuclear  weapons" 
would  be  legally  permissible  under  the  VS.- 
Imposed  "no  war"  constitution. 

"These  press  reports  are  trial  balloons  In- 
tended for  American  and  Japanese  public 
opinion,"  Tomiiul  observed. 

Sato  Calls  Pact  Basis  roa  Butldup 
TOKTO,  Jxily  13.— Prime  Minister  Sato  told 
a  news  conference  today  that  the  U5.-Japan 
security  treaty  was  the  very  basis  of  strength- 
ening and  improving  Japan's  defense  capabil- 
ity with  conventional  weapons. 

He  said  Japan  would  remain  under  the 
U3.  nuclear  umbrella  and  flatly  denied  the 
possibility  of  Japan's  possessing  nuclear 
weapons. 

Sato,  who  was  instrumental  In  having  an 
agreement  signed  last  month  for  reversion 
of  U3.-held  Okinawa  to  Japan  next  year,  "^f^ 
mutual  trust  was  strong  enoiigh  to  requln 
no  inspection  to  confirm  a  nudear-ftee 
Okinawa  at  the  time  of  the  reversion. 


Sato  said  Japan's  d^ftiw  capability 
should  be  strengthened  In  ways  that  would 
not  make  any  other  country  fed  thraataoad 
or  would  not  Invite  crltldsm  of  mllltarlam. 
China  has  made  just  such  a  charge  fre- 
quently in  recent  months. 

Sato  categorically  denied  any  official  or  un- 
official conversation  with  Laird  that  Japan 
might  take  over  the  UB.  7th  Fleet  for  secu- 
rity of  Japanese  waters. 

Laos  Asatraxs  KoaxA  or  Am  Acaimbt 
ArrAcx 

Saoxn..  July  13.— Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
R.  Laird  assured  South  Korea  of  U.S.  readi- 
ness and  determination  to  render  prompt  and 
effective  assistance  under  the  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  in  the  event  of  armed  attack,  a 
joint  communique  said  today. 

The  communique  was  Issued  by  Laird  and 
Korean  Defense  Minister  Nae  Hluk  Jung  after 
two  days  of  talks  at  the  security  consultative 
meeting  initiated  this  year  as  the  first  of  a 
aertea  of  annual  defense  discussions. 

They  examined  the  security  situation  on  the 
Ktwean  peninsula  and  asseesed  the  nature  of 
the  military  threat  directed  against  South 
Korea,  the  conununlque  said. 

It  added.  "The  delegations  of  the  two  na- 
Uons  agreed  that  the  forces  defending  the 
Republic  of  Korea  must  remain  alert  and 
strong  to  deter  North  Korea  from  renewed 
aggression." 

Laird  emphasized  that  adequate  strength 
and  partnership  were  key  pillars  in  the  Nixon 
doctrine  which  calls  on  Asian  nations  to  take 
over  a  greater  share  of  their  defense. 

Noting  the  ties  the  two  nations  had  forged 
in  the  Korean  war  of  li)60-63  and  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  two  officials  pledged  to  continue 
the  "partnership  so  as  to  preserve  the  security 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

Turning  to  specific  subjects,  the  commu- 
nique said  Laird  agreed  to  the  scheduled 
delivery  of  some  P-5A  aircraft,  fighter-bomb- 
ers specially  designed  for  use  by  the  Ameri- 
can allies. 

Laird  also  said  study  would  continue  on 
strengthening  the  South  Korean  defense  ca- 
pabilities against  seaborne  infiltration  from 
the  north,  according  to  the  communique. 

(Early  Wednesday,  news  agencies  reported 
that  Laird  had  left  Korea  by  air  for  the 
United  States.] 

Japan    Is    Ccbikg    "Nvclkae    Allxbct" 
(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

The  thought  of  Japan,  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  to  have  suffered  atomic  bombing, 
arming  itself  with  nuclear  weapons  is  highly 
provocative. 

Yet,  despite  protests  and  denials — both  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States — particularly 
in  the  last  two  weeks,  the  Japanese  are  most 
certainly  considering  the  possibility.  New 
signs  are  regularly  emerging  that  Japan  will, 
In  time,  become  a  nuclear  power. 

If  there  is  one  point  at  which  the  evidence 
is  weighted  heavily  on  the  side  of  Japanese 
nuclear  armament  it  is  that  the  decision 
will  depend  more  on  the  United  States  and 
Its  polldes  In  Asia  than  on  Japan  itself. 
In  SMxa,  Japan  will  go  nuclear  if  and  when  it 
feels  it  Is  no  longer  recdvlng  adequate  pro- 
tection beneath  the  American  nuclear  um- 
breUa. 

In  one  very  real  way,  the  thought  of  Japan 
not  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  is  more  fas- 
cinating than  If  she  were  to.  The  concept 
of  an  independent  great  nation — an  eco- 
nomic giant — shorn  of  commensurate  armed 
might  is  unprecedented.  Historically,  major 
powers  have  achieved  their  greatness  with 
the  support  of  their  armed  forces.  But 
Japan,  secure  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  embrace, 
has  been  able  to  reach  fantastic  hdghts 
without  diverting  funds  for  an  equivalent 
military  buildup. 

There  is  every  good  reason  to  believe  the 
Japanese  would  continue  to  accept  America's 
"free  ride"  as  long  as  it  is  available. 
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But  just  how  long  the  United  SUtes.  op. 
eratlng  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  In  Asia, 
making  moves  toward  friendship  with  the 
Chinese  mainland  and  engaged  in  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  provide  that  ride  is  a  major  question. 

If  there  was  one  ray  of  clarity  that 
emerged  from  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  B. 
Laird's  visit  to  Tokyo  this  month,  it  was  that 
Japan  can  no  longer  cotint  on  America's 
nuclear  shield  as  absolutely  guaranteed. 

This  Is  all  the  more  distressing  opponents 
of  nudear  armament  in  Japan  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  part  of  a  pattern  of  dwindling 
American   involvement   In   Asia: 

Withdrawals  of  UJ3.  troops  from  Japan 
and  South  Korea  have  already  begun:  the 
reduction  of  American  strength  In  South 
Vietnam  will  almost  doubtlessly  be  com- 
pleted by  November.  1972;  President  Nixon — 
or  his  successor — will  certainly  reduce  com- 
mitments elsewhere  in  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  will  be  highly  reluctant  to  inter- 
vene in  fresh  outbreaks  of  Insurgency. 

Furthermore,  If  any  serloiis  shock  reaction 
following  the  dragged-out  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam  were  to  take  root  among  Ameri- 
cans after  withdrawal,  the  VS.  could  very 
well  assume  a  real  isolationist  posture.  And 
many  Japanese  believe  this  will  happen. 

Such  a  reaction  would  provide  Japan  am- 
ple reason  for  taking  her  own  defense  Into 
her  own  hands. 

A    WAKNINa   "ALLXaCT" 

For  the  last  quarter-century  the  strongest 
block  to  Japanese  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
the  popular  disgust  which  followed  the 
atomic  bombings  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
But  today  there  are  numerous  indicators 
that  this  "nuclear  allergy"  has  been  cured, 
that  the  Japaneee  no  longer  fln'l  military 
force  repugnant. 

Legally,  Japan  Is  still  barred  from  main- 
taining an  offensive  nuclear  force.  But, 
through  continued  political  squirming,  there 
are  no  longer  any  legal  bamers  to  "defen- 
sive" tactical  nuclear  arms.  If  the  Japanese 
leadership  choosee  to  have  a  nudear  armory, 
one  could  siu-ely  be  built  in  the  name  of 
self-defense. 

And  Japan  cotild  build  It  in  a  hurry.  As 
the  people  who  have  undoubtedly  estab- 
lished a  world  speed  record  in  technological 
development  since  World  War  n,  the  Japa- 
nese tauBt  be  credited  with  the  ability  to 
produce  at  least  a  comparatively  crude  nu- 
clear weapon  in  short  order. 

Qualified  U.S.  mlUtary  officers  estimate 
Japan  could  produce  a  bomb  comparable  to 
the  latest  known  Communist  Chinese  weap- 
ons in  18  months  to  two  years. 

With  slight  modification  of  its  rapidly  ex- 
panding nuclear-based  electric  power  Indus- 
try, Japan  could  turn  out  enough  plutonium 
for  1,000  small  weapcms  by  the  mid-1970s. 
And,  by  the  same  time,  J&panese  aerospace 
experts  could  have  ready  adeqtiate  propul- 
sion, guidance  and  re-entry  equipment  to 
carry  nuclear  warheads — at  least  as  far  as 
Peking. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Promoted  by  these 
reports,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary. 
It  expressed  my  total  dismay  that  such 
rumors  could  even  arise  when  the  idea 
of  Japan  moving  to  a  nuclear  capability 
is  clearly  in  contravention  of  the  Non- 
Prollf  eration  Treaty  of  which  Japan  is  a 
signatory,  and  of  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion. Moreover,  it  gravely  upsets  the  sen- 
sitive negotiations  now  underway  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  arms  control  agree- 
ments on  defensive  and  offensive  weap- 
ons and  it  sets  back  hope  of  a  possible 
five-power  or  world  conference  on  arms 
control. 

The  recent  news  of  the  President's  trip 
to  CSiina  gives  us  all  hope  that  such  a 
conference  and  effective  agreements  may 
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be  brought  about  In  the  near  future.  We 
should  not  upset  these  promising  devel- 
oiHnents  by  raising  the  specter  of  a 
Japanese  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  period  we  are  now  witnessing  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  each  public  declara- 
tion and  diplomatic  maneuver  must  be 
made  with  the  utmost  caution.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  behooves  the 
President  at  this  critical  Juncture  to 
affirm  clearly  and  unequivocally  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  United  States 
to  Japan's  going  nuclear.  Although  of- 
ficial spokesmen  have  said  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  not  encouraging  any  such  de- 
fense policy,  and  although  Secretary 
Laird  Is  reported  to  have  said  at  his 
final  press  conference  in  Japan  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  prompted  by  my 
letter  that  he  sees  "no  role  for  Japan  as 
far  as  the  nuclear  deterrent  is  concerned 
during  the  period  of  the  1970's  and  be- 
yond," the  rumors  to  the  contrary  have 
not  been  squelched  for  one  simple  rea- 
son. There  has  not  been  the  kind  of  dec- 
laration to  remove  beyond  any  question 
of  a  doubt  the  ambiguity  of  our  Gtovem- 
ment's  position. 

The  perfect  demonstration  in  studied 
obfuscation  is  the  Secretary's  reply  to 
a  question  in  his  last  press  conference 
before  departing  from  Japan.  Secretary 
Laird  was  asked  the  following: 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  made  no 
suggestion  at  all  to  the  Japanese  side  about 
the  Japanese  obtaining  nuclear  weapons.  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  yotir  future 
outlook.  There  is  some  talk  I  believe  inside 
the  Japanese  Self  Defense  Agency,  some  peo- 
ple saying  that  Japan  might  ct  least  have  a 
tactical  nuclear  weapon  for  her  defense,  and 
particularly  as  China  begins  to  develop  her 
deUvery  system  of  nuclear  weapons  that  that 
type  of  need  might  be  Increased.  If  Japan 
should  in  the  future  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons, would  this  be  welcomed  by  the  Amer- 
icans or  not  welcomed  by  the  American  side? 
•nWTiat  would  be  your  view  of  that  possibil- 
ity?" And  he  answered  by  not  facing  the 
question  directly. 

A.  If  I  were  to  have  been  asked  this  ques- 
tion by  the  Defense  officials  of  Japan,  I 
would  have  stated  that  I  felt  there  were 
higher  priorities  within  their  Self  Defense 
Forces  than  acquiring  this  kind  of  capabil- 
ity. I  was  not  asked  the  question,  but  I  would 
have  certainly  responded  that  way.  With  the 
assets  that  are  available,  I  can  think  of  a 
very  much  better  use  to  make  of  those  as- 
sets than  proceeding  along  the  lines  you  sug- 
gest. I  was  not  asked  the  question.  It  did  not 
come  up  In  our  discussions,  but  certainly 
the  priorities  would  be  much  different  if  set 
by  me  as  a  defense  planner  in  Japan.  I  am 
not  a  defense  planner  for  Japan,  I  am  a  de- 
fense planner  for  the  United  States  Fcvces, 
but  I  can  certainly  say  that  the  priorities 
would  be  much  different. 

As  you  know,  I  was  along  with  Secretary 
Bogers  the  prlndpal  witness  for  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  In  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
which  Japan  has  signed— it's  not  ratified  of 
course  but  has  been  signed — wotild  specifi- 
cally bar  such  a  development  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  should  they  ratify  the  treaty. 
To  answer  directly  your  quesUon,  if  i  were 
the  defense  planner,  I  would  certainly  set 
higher  priorities  on  conventional  capabU- 
Itlee  wlilch  I  bdleve  are  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Japaneee  Self  Defense  Forces,  and  I  oan 
assure  tha  Ji^MUiese  defense  planners  that 
I*iesldent  Mlxon  and  otxr  Government  will 
oontinu*  to  provide  the  nudear  umbrdla. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sis  deeply  con- 
cerned about  these  recent  developments 
as  1  was  at  the  time  I  wrote  to  Secretary 


Laird.  I  want  to  share  with  the  Senators 
the  letter  I  wrote.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed,  along  with  the 
reply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  G.  Warren  Nutter,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  appreciate  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Nutter's  courtesy  in  replying  to 
my  letter  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
absence,  but  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
letter  does  not  satisfy  my  concern. 

To  say  that  Secretary  Laird  is  busily 
doing  all  he  can  in  support  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  SALT,  Vietnamization,  and  al- 
lied cooperation  is  Uttle  comfort.  I  do 
not  know,  nor  do  the  American  people 
know,  what  the  Nixon  doctrine  or  Viet- 
namization are.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  arms  control, 
and  I  am  very  imcertain  about  just  how 
much  cooperation  has  been  extended  to 
our  allies  beyond  the  most  narrow  mili- 
tary interpretation  of  the  term. 

What  I  want  to  know  and  what  all 
Members  of  this  body  want  to  know  is 
just  what  Secretary  Laird  said  on  his  trip 
to  Japan.  More  important,  we  want  to 
hear  what  our  Government's  position  is 
on  the  nuclear  question  with  respect  to 
Japan.  Sir.  President,  we  have  a  light  to 
know,  and  I,  for  one,  still  await  a  forth- 
right and  unambiguous  reply  from  Sec- 
retary Laird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laou, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  SxcRXTAaT:  I  have  been  following 
the  press  reports  of  your  visit  to  Japan  and 
am,  quite  frankly,  uMst  disturbed  at  what 
I  have  read.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  par- 
ticularly to  the  article  by  Sellg  Harrison  In 
the  Washington  Pott  of  July  8  and  the  New 
York  Times  artlde  by  Takashl  Oka  of  the 
same  day. 

What  concerns  me  moet  are  the  refer- 
ences made  to  our  position  regarding  the 
future  defense  role  of  Japan.  I  am  referring 
specifically  to  such  reports  as  "Mr.  Laird 
apptears  to  have  given  the  impression  that  he 
views  with  equanimity  a  possible  situation 
in  which  Japan  might  be  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons." 

I  prefer  to  avoid  drawing  any  definitive 
conduslons  untU  I  receive  your  reply  to  this 
letter.  I  cannot  view  any  such  devdopment 
with  "equanimity."  It  ia  in  direct  vldatlon 
of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  of  which 
Japan  is  a  signatory  and  which  the  United 
States  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about.  It  also 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  Ja/paneoe  Constitu- 
tion, written  during  the  American  military 
occupation  of  Ji4>an. 

Moreover,  any  encouragement  we  would 
give  to  the  J^>anese  government  to  build 
"shlpbome  antlballlstlc  missUes  m  the  early 
1980's  as  a  supplement  to  the  U.S.  nuclear 
protection"  woiUd  svuvly  be  an  impetus  to  the 
q>lraUng  arms  race.  If  these  reports  are  ac- 
curate, they  could  jeopardize  the  sensitive 
negotiations  now  underway  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
give  such  promise  for  effective  agreements 
on  defensive  and  offensive  nudear  we^^Kins. 

There  is  great  hope  throughout  the  world 
that  the  Impasse  In  arms  control  agreementa 
may  have  been  broken.  In  this  decade  we 
should  be  striving  for  agreements  not  only 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  among  the  oth«'  nudetir 
powera — Mainland  China,  FraiM;e,  and  Great 
Britain.  Japan's  joining  of  the  ao-called  "nu- 
dear club"  with  o\ir  open  encouragement 
would  be  a  aerious  blow  to  our  hard-won 
progress.  It  would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box. 


destroying  the  very  heart  and  substance  of 
the  Non-FroUferatlon  Treaty. 

The  United  States  baa  mutual  defense 
pacta  with  Japan.  While  we  have  every  right 
to  ask  that  Japan  increase  her  contribution 
f<^  her  own  defense,  commensurate  with  her 
economic  position,  we  must  not  be  encour- 
aging her  to  move  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
field.  Such  a  development,  I  repeat,  would 
be  contrary  to  International  treaties,  would 
offer  little  strategic  value,  woxild  poison  the 
climate  of  future  arms  control  agreements, 
and  would  endanger  the  prospects  for  peace. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  are 
aware  of  these  ramifications  but,  because  of 
these  disturbing  reports,  I  did  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  own  deep 
concern  on  the  subject. 

I  will  look  forward  to  receiving  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Hnantr  H.  HTncPHxxr. 

AssisTAMT  SxcxjrrAXT  or  Dkfensk, 

Washtngton,  D.C.  July  14, 1971. 
Hon.  HOBZXT  H.  HrrKPBXXT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Sematox  Hoiicphxxt:  I  am  writing  in 
reply  to  your  letter  to  Secretary  lAlrd  In 
which  you  reacted  to  press  reports  from 
Tokyo  concerning  bis  visit  there. 

I  am  confident  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  who  often  has  heard  Secretary  Laird 
testify  you  are  fully  aware  of  his  views  in 
support  of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  which  provides  our  friends 
and  allies  a  nudear  shield,  and  the  SALT 
talks  undertaken  by  this  Administration  in 
the  hope  that  strategic  nudear  weapons  can 
be  controlled  rather  than  proliferated. 

I  realize  you  are  disturbed  at  the  press  re- 
ports you  have  seen,  rather  than  at  any  view 
held  by  or  ever  expressed  by  Secretary  Laird, 
but  I  did  want  to  reassure  you  that  on  this 
as  on  earlier  trips  Mr.  Laird  is  continuing 
his  efforts  In  support  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
SALT,  Vietnamization  and  allied  coopera- 
tion. Ihe  Secretary  has  expressed  to  Con- 
gressional committees,  as  you  know,  his  grati- 
fication that  the  polldes  being  followed  by 
this  Administration  have  reversed  the  tide 
of  US  participation  in  the  Vietnam  fighting, 
drasticaUy  curtailed  US  casualUes,  inltUted 
for  the  first  time  nuclear  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  provided 
real  hope  that  we  can  achieve  the  genera- 
tion of  worldwide  peace  which  is  the  goal  of 
the  President  and  of  all  Americans. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  does  not  view 
we  equanimity  possession  by  Japsui  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  He  made  this  dear  at  his 
farewell  news  conference  in  Tokyo  when  ha 
stated:  "I  see  no  role  for  Japan  as  far  aa 
the  nuclear  deterrent  Is  concerned  during 
the  period  of  the  1970's  and  beyond."  I  am 
enclosing  for  your  information  a  transcript 
of  that  news  conference. 

I  know  the  Secretary  wUl  talk  with  you 
personally  on  his  return,  but  I  did  not  want 
you  to  remain  unnecessarily  disturbed  and 
so  take  this  opportunity  to  reassiire  you  on 
behalf  of  Secretary  Laird  and  all  the  other 
civilian  and  military  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  we  are  working 
dally  to  end  the  fighting,  to  adileve  and 
preserve  peace,  and  to  limit  nuclear  weapons. 

I  hope  you  find  this  Information  useful. 
Sincerely, 

O.  Waxxxk  Nuttkb. 


EXCELLENT  REPORT  ON  TACTICAL 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  BY  SENATOR 
NELSON 

Ifr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Tlirou^  Law 
has  issued  a  series  of  reports  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  F-14  airplane,  the  proposed 
Cannikin  test  MIRVs.  and  Uie  undersea 
long-range  missile  system — ^ULMS — to 
name  some  of  them. 
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Late  last  week  an  addltkmal  report 
<A  very  high  qnallty  was  lasued  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Qatlori)  Nxlsoit  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  subject  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

Very  little  Is  known  about  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  While  there  has  been 
major  discussion  and  debate  over  the  is- 
sue of  strategic  nxiclear  weapons,  little 
has  been  said  about  tactical  weapons  and 
even  less  has  been  said  about  their  im- 
portance and  their  military  and  diplo- 
matic significance. 

In  his  research  paper,  which  has  been 
presented  to  MCPL  members  for  their 
consideration.  Senator  Nilsoh  raises  a 
number  of  important  issues.  He  defines 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  discusses  their 
numbers  and  location,  their  yields  and 
varieties,  where  they  are  deployed,  and 
agreements  concerning  them. 

Because  I  believe  that  Congress  smd 
the  public  will  find  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful information  in  Senator  Nklsoh's  re- 
search pi^ier,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

BXPOBT    ON   TACTKAL   NUCLXMl   WXAPONS 
DCTBODXTCTIOW 

ttoat  public  diacuaslon  of  nticlear  warfare 
In  recent  yean  In  this  country  has  centered 
on  "strategic"  weapons — those  which  the 
United  States  and  SoTiet  Union  aim  at  each 
other's  homelands.  These  include  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  mlssUes.  mlsslle-flrlng  sub- 
marines, long-range  bombers  and  the  cor- 
lespondlng  defenses  such  as  the  ABM. 

A  great  deal  of  Information  about  these 
weapons  Is  In  the  public  domain.  Their  num- 
bers are  announced  annually.  The  rationale 
Involved  In  their  planning  Is  spelled  out  In 
great  detail  each  year  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  White  House.  The  Issues  con- 
cerning their  future  development  have  been 
extensively  debated  In  Congress. 

Much  less  public  attention  has  been  given 
to  another  kind  of  warfare — "tactical"  nu- 
clear war.  In  which  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  used  against  military  forces  on  a  battle- 
field. A  large  array  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  built  for  this  type  of  warfare.  These 
weapons  are  less  well  known  to  the  public 
than  strategic  weapons.  They  are  more 
numerous  than  strategic  weapons  but  their 
numbers  are  not  announced.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  extremely  little  public  dis- 
cussion of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Con- 


Dxsctrssioir 

The  terms  "strategic"  and  "tactical"  are 
not  precise.  They  refer  to  the  use  a  nuclear 
weapon  Is  to  be  put.  To  some  extent  the 
same  weapon  could  be  used  for  either  pur- 
pose. The  distinction  depends  on  vantage 
point.  A  100  klloton  bomb  carried  by  a  XJS. 
F4  fighter-bomber  based  In  Europe,  may 
seem  to  be  a  "tactical"  or  batUefleld  weapon 
to  an  American,  but  to  a  Extropean  it  makes 
UtUe  difference  what  it  is  called.  Without  at- 
tempting to  fix  an  exact  dividing  line.  It  is 
the  pxirpose  of  this  report  to  discuss  a  large 
set  of  weapons,  generally  left  out  of  the 
main  nuclear  debate,  which  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter term  are  called  "tactical",  and  concerning 
which  there  are  substantial  Issues  of  U.S. 
policy. 

Af limbers 

The  March  9.  1971,  Defense  Department 
annual  defense  program  and  budget  state- 
ment gives  a  specific  accounting  of  the  num- 
bers of  U.S.  strategic  offensive  weapons — 
1.064  ICBMs,  8M  sutHxuulne  launch  tubes, 
669  heavy  bombers,  totaling  together  4,000 
nuclear  warheads.  No  such  accounting  \» 
available  tor  tactical  nuclear  wei^tons. 


Farmer  Seer*t«ry  of  Defense  Bobert  8.  Ifc- 
Kamara  said  in  1967  that  tbe  Utilted  States 
then  had  about  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  Btirope.*  His  suooeaaor,  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford later  spoke  of  7,200  there.*  Those  figtues 
are  still  roughly  accurate  today,  although 
exact  current  nimibers  are  not  made  public. 

The  number  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons overseas,  apart  from  Europe,  has  never 
been  announced  and  Is  highly  dasaified.  It 
Is  clear,  though,  that  aside  from  Europe,  the 
United  States  has  several  thousands  of  these 
weapons  stockpiled  abroad  and  at  home. 
There  are  many  more  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons now  than  strategic,  although  the  de- 
ployment Ot  strategic  weapons  with  ICERV 
will  make  the  ratio  closer. 

Places 

VS.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  deployed 
In  10  to  ao  coimtries  overseas.  The  list  Is 
secret.  It  obviously  includes  some,  but  not 
necessarily  all  of  the  NATO  countries.  The 
others  are  U.S.  military  alliance  countries, 
which  confront  the  potential  nuolear  ene- 
mies, the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  South  Korea  woiild  be  a  good  example. 
Agrtemtntt 

In  the  case  ot  NATO,  U.S.  nuclear  wei^Mns 
are  present  under  specific  agreements,  the 
details  of  which  are  largely  secret.  The  U.S. 
warheads  are  kept  in  Europe  in  custody  at 
U.S.  forces.  In  some  cases  in  stockpiles,  in 
other  cases  on  quick  reaction  alert  with  the 
weapons  that  deliver  them.  In  either  case 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
authority  to  release  them  for  use.  Almost 
nothing  is  publicly  known  aobut  those 
arms  agreements  wlUi  other  countries.  In  no 
case,  according  to  U.S.  ofllclals,  are  nuclear 
weapons  present  without  the  local  govern- 
ment having  been  told. 

Yields 
Tactical  nuclear  weapons  range  In  explo- 
sive power  from  a  small  fraction  of  a  klloton 
to  hundreds  of  kllotons.  A  klloton  Is  the 
equivalent  of  1 ,000  tons  of  TNT.  The  A  bomb 
which  the  United  States  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima was  20  kllotons.  According  to  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  in  London,  the 
average  warhead  yield  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
missiles  stockpiled  In  Europe  Is  20  kllotons 
(Hiroshima  size)  and  the  average  or  U.S. tac- 
tical nuclear  aircraft  bombs  there  is  100 
kllotons  (five  times  Hiroshima)  .* 

Varieties 

The  basic  varieties  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  are  as  follows : 

ArtUlery— Eight  inch  and  158  mlllmeter 
self-propelled  howitzers.  These  can  fire  either 
conventional  or  nuclear  warheads,  the  latest 
probably  under  1  klloton,  at  ranges  up  to 
roughly  10  miles.  In  a  nuclear  role  they  would 
be  used  to  fire  at  concentrations  of  enemy 
troops,  artillery  and  missile  positions,  com- 
mand posts,  groups  of  vehicles. 

Honest  John  rocket.  First  conventional  or 
nuclear  warhead,  the  latter  "in  the  same  ball- 
park" as  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  according  to 
one  official  source.  Range  is  more  than  20 
miles.  Rides  on  a  truck-like  launching  ve- 
hicle. The  whole  unit  can  be  air-transported. 

Sergeant  missile.  Fires  a  nuclear  warhead. 

Lance  missile.  A  new  artillery  missile  to  re- 
place the  Honest  John  and  Sergeant  systems, 
both  of  vrhlch  are  i4>proaching  the  end  of 
their  useful  life  spans.  Procvirement  is 
planned  for  fiscal  1973.  Conventional  and 
nuclear  warhead  capability,  greater  mobUlty 
and  quicker  reaction  time. 

Pershing  missile.  The  longest  in  range  of 
the  nuclear  artillery,  about  400  miles.  Nuclear 
warhead  probably  several  times  more  power- 
ful than  Hiroshima.  Fired  from  Weet  Ger- 
many It  could  reach  to  the  fringes  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  "counter-nuclear"  weap- 
aat.  to  wipe  out  airfields  from  which  enemy 
planes  might  attack  and  other  major  targets. 
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Atomic   Dam<riltlon   Munltlona    (ADM) 

Thee*  are  nuolear  devices  to  be  burled  in  the 
earth  in  Mendly  tetrltoiy  akmg  probable 
routes  of  enemy  Invasion.  They  are  detonated 
by  electronic  command  to  cause  earthslides, 
blocking  mountain  passes,  or  to  turn  a  forest 
into  a  barrier  of  fallen  trees  or  to  destroy 
major  highways.  Though  sometimes  called 
"nuclear  land  mines"  they  are  not  detonated 
automatically  by  an  advancing  enemy  but 
are  set  oB  on  command. 

Aircraft-carried — Tactical  fighter-bomber 
aircraft,  land-based  In  Europe  and  Asia  and 
on  aircraft  carriers,  have  both  conventional 
weapons  and  nuclear.  The  latter  include  alr- 
to-alr  rockets,  air-to-air  guided  missiles  and 
nuclear  bombs. 

Naval — Talos.  surface  to  air  or  surface-to- 
surface  missiles:  ASROC.  ship-launched  anti- 
submarine missile;  SUBBOC  nuclear  depth 
bomb. 

Air  defense — Nike-Hercules  system  de- 
ployed In  Europe  is  capable  of  using  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  warheads. 

Soviet  Union 

In  the  case  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  for 
use  m  Europe,  the  distinction  between  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  blurs.  The  Soviet  weapons 
include : 

Medium  and  Intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  based  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  tar- 
geted on  Europe. 

Medium  bombers  targeted  on  Europe. 

Tactical  rockets  and  missiles  for  Immediate 
support  of  Soviet  ground  forces  (FROG, 
SCUD,  SHADDOCK,  SS-ia) . 

Tactical  aircraft  with  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery capabUlty.  (IIj-28  light  bomber:  YAK- 
23  light  bomber;  SU-7  fighter-bomber;  MIG- 
31  fighter) 

Naval  nuclear  weapons  including  stirfaoe- 
to-surface  and  surface-to-air. 

The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  esti- 
mates the  Soviet  Union's  European  theater 
nuclear  forces  at  3,500  warheads,  compared 
to  NATO's  7,000.  It  reporU  that  some  of  the 
delivery  vehicles  (but  not  the  warheads) 
are  in  the  hands  of  non-Soviet  Warsaw 
Pact  forces.* 

Communist  China 

Communist  China's  theater  nuclear  capa- 
bUlty Is  probably  limited  to  TU-16  Badger 
medium  bombers  now,  according  to  the  UJ8. 
Defense  Department,  but  some  deployment 
of  Chinese  medium  range  ballistic  missiles 
may  have  occurred.*  The  launch  of  a  Cbln^ 
satellite  of  381  pounds  on  AprU  34,  1970, 
signalled  that  China  tias  IRBM  components. 
What  purposes  should  they  serve 

When  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were 
first  deployed  overseas  during  the  1950s,  their 
purposes  were  clear.  The  United  States  had 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  prevaUlng  mUltary  view  at  the  time  was 
that  the  United  States  and  NATO  were  hope- 
lessly inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  War- 
saw Pact  in  conventional  mUltary  strength 
in  Europe — a  dozen  NATO  divisions  facing 
35  well  equipped  Soviet  divisions  In  Central 
Eiirope  and  up  to  175  Soviet  divisions  in  all. 
It  toUowed  that  the  United  States  coidd 
make  up  for  this  conventional  Inferiority 
In  Europe  with  nuclear  firepower  with  little 
fear  of  Soviet  nuclear  retaliation  against  the 
United  States. 

But  In  the  early  1960b  these  premises  were 
being  swept  away.  The  U.S.-Sovlet  nuclear 
balance  was  shifting  toward  partlty.  There 
was  more  concern  that  use  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons in  Evirope  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  Itself.  Also,  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's  sys- 
tems analysts  were  recalculating  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  pact  conventional  balance  In  more 
sophisticated  ways,  weighing  the  strength  of 
Soviet  divisions  instead  of  Just  counting 
them.  They  found  the  conventional  balance 
much  closer  to  parity  than  the  military  had 
previously  assumed.  The  McNamara  doctrine 
of  "flexible  response"  evolved — to  the  effect 
that  NATO  ootild,  with  Improvements  in  its 
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conventional  forces,  meet  a  conventional  at- 
tack In  Europe  with  conventional  force  with- 
out necessarily  having  to  resort  to  nuclear 
warfare. 

The  main  rationale  for  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  became,  and  remains  today,  two- 
fold: (1)  that  they  add  to  the  deterrent 
against  conventional  attack  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  because  an  enemy  would  have  to 
assume  they  might  be  used  and  (2)  they 
provide  a  deterrent  against  Soviet  or  Chinese 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

During  the  Nixon  Administration  there 
have  been  parallel  studies  in  the  National 
Security  Council  and  In  NATO  on  the  broad 
purposes  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Foreign  Policy  Message  to 
Congress  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's 
most  recent  annual  statement  to  Congress 
describe  the  current  policy  thinking  of  the 
Administration  and  NATO,  based  on  these 
studies.*  In  essence,  the  policy  is  to  rely  on 
three  levels  of  deterrence  but  on  none  of 
them  alone: 

Strategic— The  possibility  of  use  of  U.8. 
strategic  weapons  against  Russia  Is  part  of 
the  western  deterrent  in  E\irope,  but  in  on 
age  of  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  parity  it  Is  not 
a  realistic  deterrent  alone,  for  "today,  nu- 
clear destruction  would  be  mutual." 

Tactical  nuclear — ^These  weapons  add  to 
the  deterrent,  but  NATO  must  not  be  In 
a  position  where  its  only  possible  response 
would  be  nuclear. 

Conventional — A  stronger  conventional 
capability  must  also  be  maintained.  But  to 
rely  on  It  alone  might  "lead  an  aggressor  to 
conclude  that  we  might  accept  the  loss  of 
vital  territory  without  taking  further 
action. 

How  weZI  do  they  serve  their  purposes? 

For  many  years  It  has  been  recognized  that 
there  are  major  questions  and  problems 
Inherent  In  tactical  nuclear  weapons  which 
bear  on  how  acceptably  they  fulfill  their 
piuposes.  Alain  C.  Enthoven  and  K.  Wayne 
Smith  have  described  the  consideration  of 
many  of  these  questions  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment before  and  during  the  McNamara 
defense  years.  A  Brookings  Institution 
study  ■  also  outlines  the  major  questions. 
These  questions  are  still  under  scrutiny  in 
the  government  today.  Some  examples: 

1.  Degree  of  destruction:  Military  plans 
for  the  tactical  nuclear  weaptons  In  Europe 
call  for  them  to  be  used  against  military 
targets  with  restraint  so  as  to  limit  "col- 
lateral damage",  the  term  for  the  killing  of 
civilians  and  destruction  of  cities.  Under 
these  plans,  relatively  low  yield  weapons 
would  be  chosen.  Warheads  would  be  made 
to  explode  in  the  air  at  sufficient  height 
so  the  fireball  would  not  touch  the  ground 
In  order  to  reduce  fallout. 

But  questions  have  been  raised  whether 
such  restraint  would  In  fact  occur.  Many  of 
the  U.S.  weapons  stockpiled  in  Europe  are 
of  very  high  yield.  It  has  been  argued  that 
In  the  opening  exchange  of  a  tactical  nu- 
clear war  communications  and  Intelligence 
capabilities  would  be  wiped  out.  Command- 
ers on  both  sides  would  lose  the  ability  to 
pinpoint  targets.  In  their  blindness  both 
sides  would  resort  to  area  devastation  with 
their  biggest  weapons.  Estimates  of  how 
many  people  would  be  klUed  In  a  tactical 
nuclear  war  In  Europe  depend  on  assump- 
tions mode  as  to  how  the  wsx  unfolds.  Such 
estimates  have  ranged  from  a  matter  of 
thousands,  assuming  the  war  stops  immedi- 
ately after  a  few  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
used;  to  3  to  30  million,  assuming  extensive 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  with  some  restraints; 
to  loo  mllUon  if  there  are  no  restraints  at 
all. 

In  November,  1909,  the  NATO  Nuclear 
Planning  Group,  at  a  meeting  at  Alrlle  House 
near  Warreuton.  Virginia,  drafted  the  first 
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agreed  NATO  political  guidelines  covering 
possible  initial  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  the  alliance.  Though  these  were  not 
mode  public,  they  sold  In  effect  that  in  re- 
sponse to  a  conventional  attack  which  eould 
not  be  st<9ped  with  ordinary  forces,  NATO 
might  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  But  it 
would  do  so  In  ways  designed  to  minimize 
the  chances  of  automatic  escalation.  As  one 
NATO  planner  Interpreted  the  agreement,  low 
yield  weapons  would  be  used,  and  they  would 
be  used  in  "tens  rather  than  hundreds".  The 
enemy  would  be  told  of  the  Intent  to  use 
restraint.  The  enemy  command  and  control 
system  would  be  deliberately  sp€u-ed,  making 
It  possible  for  the  enemy  conunanders  to 
control  their  forces.  The  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  consists  of  seven  of  the  NATO  defense 
ministers  serving  in  rotation.  In  subsequent 
meetings  NATO  has  token  up  the  question 
of  how  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used  after 
their  Initial  introduction.  The  answers  are 
apparently  still  open. 

2.  Deterrent  or  Incentive?  Since  France  ex- 
pelled NATO  from  its  soil,  It  has  been  obvious 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weaponry  assigned  to  the  NATO  area  must  be 
in  Germany.  The  warheads  are  kept  In  stock- 
piles, the  locations  of  which  are  secret.  Ger- 
many, however.  Is  an  open  country  and  It 
Is  probuble  the  Soviet  Union  knows  these  lo- 
cations. It  has  been  argued  that  In  time  of 
extreme  crisis  the  Soviets  would  have  an  in- 
centive to  knock  out  the  stockpiles  before 
they  could  be  used.  The  same  has  been  said 
of  the  airfields  where  NATO  nuclear-capable 
aircraft  are  based.  The  question  has  been 
asked  whether  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
general  cause  more  Instability  than  offer  de- 
terrence because  of  such  vulnerabilities.  To 
some  extent  at  least  this  may  be  improved  by 
sheltering  of  tactical  aircraft. 

3.  Who  Would  WinT  The  question  has  also 
been  asked  whether  NATO  would  in  fact  be 
the  relative  winner  of  a  tactical  nuclear  war 
in  Eivope.  One  possible  scenario  Is  that  the 
forces  in  place  in  Europe  would  be  annihi- 
lated in  the  nuclear  exchange,  and  then  the 
Soviets,  with  closer  conventional  reserves, 
would  occupy  the  devastated  remains  of  Eu- 
rope. Partly,  due  to  the  need  for  reserves, 
the  Brookings  report  argues  that  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  by  themselves  a  sub- 
stitute for  conventional  forces.  Another  fac- 
tor which  must  be  considered  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  addition  to  its  mobile  tacti- 
cal nuclear  forces,  has  medium  and  Inter- 
mediate range  missiles  and  bombers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  targeted  on  Europ>e. 

4.  Command  and  Control:  The  problem  of 
maintaining  effective  Presidential  control 
over  firing  any  nuclear  weapons  would  ap- 
pear more  difficult  In  the  case  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  than  strategic.  Strategic 
weapons  are  divided  into  three  clear  com- 
mands, and  are  either  at  home  or  at  sea. 
The  tactical  weapons  are  distributed  among 
many  countries  and  many  more  major  mili- 
tary commands  and  subcommands.  From 
public  Information  it  Is  not  clear  whether  a 
U.S.  President  would  Issue  a  blanket  release 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  Eurc^>e  or  would  re- 
lease them  on  a  weapon  by  weapon,  target  by 
target  basis. 

One  nuclear  weapons  system  has  been 
scn4>ped  partly  because  of  control  prob- 
lems. The  Davy  Crockett,  smallest  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons,  fired  a  nuclear  war- 
head reportedly  measured  in  tens  ot  tons  of 
TNT,  and  could  be  mounted  on  a  jeep.  In 
1967  the  Davy  Crockett  was  ordered  with- 
drawn from  the  inventory  of  VS.  forces 
world-wide.  The  officially  stated  reason  was 
that  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  more  effective 
weapon,  the  155  mjn.  howitzer.  One  factor 
in  the  decision  however,  was  that  the  Davy 
Crockett,  due  to  its  short  range,  had  to  be 
d^loyed  very  for  forward  and  at  low  com- 
mand echMons,  raising  problems  of  ootn- 
munloatlona  and  also  of  possible  capture. 


5.  ADIC:  One  particular  class  of  weapons 
about  which  questions  have  been  raised  are 
the  atofnio  detnolltion  munitions  (ADMs). 
These  are  i»eaently  stockpiled  In  UjS.  cus- 
tody In  Europe.  In  time  of  Impending  war 
they  oould  be  burled  in  the  ground  or  Im- 
planted in  bridges  along  the  frontiers  where 
they  could  be  detonated  by  electronic  com- 
mand In  the  path  of  an  advancing  army. 
The  associated  problems  Include  when  to 
plant  them,  when  to  detonate  them,  whether 
F>reeldential  authority  over  their  firing 
should  be  delegated  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
time  might  be  at  a  mlnlmimi,  how  much 
damage  vrould  they  do,  and  how  to  safe- 
guard them  from  theft.  At  one  time  both 
Turkey  and  Germany  seemed  interested  in 
making  greater  use  of  these  weapons.  After 
separately  studying  them  In  the  Nuclear 
Planning  Groxip  both  countries  recommend- 
ed further  study  of  the  problems  Involved. 

6.  Asia:  The  emergence  of  Communist 
China  as  a  nuclear  power  has  cast  doubt  on 
the  original  premise  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  could  deter  massive  conventional 
attack  In  that  port  of  the  world.  The  tollow- 
Ing  question  is  being  asked:  What  good 
would  It  do  for  the  U.S.  to  employ  battle- 
field nuclear  weapons  If  Communist  China 
could  respond  by  dropping  nuclear  bombs 
on  Seoul,  Manilla.  Bangkok,  Tokyo  or  other 
major  cities  or  countries  the  United  States 
wants  to  protect? 

Do  we  have  the  right  numbers? 
In  the  field  of  strategic  wei^Mns,  extensive 
and  detailed  information  has  been  released 
to  the  public  over  the  years,  bearing  on  the 
question  of  how  many  and  what  kinds  are 
needed.  This  information  has  included  the 
numbers  needed  to  Inflict  a  certain  level  of 
damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  num- 
bers which  would  be  destroyed  by  various 
kinds  of  Soviet  attack.  No  comparable  de- 
tailed Information  has  been  mode  public  to 
spell  out  the  requirement  for  7,000  tactical 
nuclectf  weapons  In  Eur<^e.  In  general,  mili- 
tary officials  cite  the  need  to  protect  many 
allies,  a  large  land  area,  the  fact  that  many 
weapons  systems  are  Involved,  and  that  many 
weapons  would  be  destroyed.  However,  others 
have  questioned  whether  the  number  7,000 
vras  planned  as  a  force  level  or  just  grew 
autonomously.  A  fuller  justification  woxild 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Should  loe  develop  new  tactical 
nuclear  weapons? 

The  United  States  now  faces  on  important 
choice  In  its  tactical  nuclear  weapons  policy. 
Proposals  have  been  made  for  a  general  "mod- 
ernization" of  the  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  ar- 
senal— in  effect  building  a  new  generation 
of  weapons.  The  proposed  new  weapons  would 
be  of  relatively  small  yield  and  woiild  have 
lncre«ised  accuracy  <rf  delivery.  Proponents 
argue  that,  in  contrast  to  many  of  the  we^- 
ons  now  in  Europe,  these  would  better  fit  the 
VS.  and  NATO  strategies  of  fighting  a  tac- 
tical nuclear  war  with  restraint,  concen- 
trating on  military  targets  and  reducing  civil- 
ian casualties  and  destruction.  They  would, 
it  is  argued,  be  a  much  more  credible  and 
realistic  deterrent.  Proposals  for  moderniza- 
tion have  come  from  within  the  military  and 
from  the  government  laboratories  which 
build  vreapons. 

The  basic  technology  for  such  modernisa- 
tion is  in  hand.  Nuclear  warheads  con  be 
packaged  smaller.  Methods  of  increasing  ac- 
curacy which  could  be  applied  to  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  developed  and 
In  some  coses  tested  In  battle.  An  example 
Is  the  (non-nuclear)  Walleye  bomb  used  In 
Vietnam  irtilch  guides  Itself  to  on  target  with 
a  built-in  television  caatero. 

Though  some  isolated  Improvements  may 
wrtl  go  f<Nrward.  no  decision  has  been  made 
in  favor  of  a  general  modernization.  The  issue 
is  still  under  study. 

Some  opponents  of  modernisation  see  the 
Issue  OS  one  between  deterrence  and  war- 
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flghtlin  Lite  rtmtagic  vaapoas,  fiber  vvu«. 
XmctAaH.  imolMr  ««*pons  ac*  ooty  lor  Ui« 
puipoae  ot  bdng  »bl«  to  r»t>H«r»  ac^lnst 
•n«aa7  uM  of  imri— r  wMpom,  In  ottiar 
•mtatm  to  det«r  muflear  wk.  Nudoar  wMpooa, 
tbte  adMxd  argnM,  abould  not  be  idealcned  for 
margUMl  MtrmaticeB  In  battle  and  abould  not 
be  deelgned  so  tbat  It  beoomes  more  ten4>t- 
Ing  to  use  tbem.  Proponenta  of  modernisa- 
tion argue  tbeit  wltbout  a  reallatlc  wmr- 
flgbtlng  ability  there  Is  little  deterrence. 

The  oppoDenta  alao  argue  tb»t  the  QK>d- 
emlsatlon  program  would  be  costly  and 
vould  mean  a  new  round  In  the  arma  race 
a*  a  time  when  the  United  States  and  Russia 
ataould  be  limiting  and  getting  rid  of  their 
nuclear  weapons.  PlnaUy,  .they  argue  that  it 
makes  lltUe  sanae  for  the  United  States  to 
derrtop  a  new  family  of  more  acceptable  tac- 
tieal  midear  weapons  unless  the  Soviet  Union 
doea  also,  and  ao  far  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  la  moving  In  this 
direction. 

Tbe  fact  that  a  policy  choice  is  still  open 
Is  reflected  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
rr  1073  Defense  Bepcrts: 

We  ara  currently  evaluating  the  long-term 
structure  of  our  theater  and  tactical  nuclear 
programs.  In  the  near-term,  we  wiU  continue 
to  rely  on  current  capabilities,  including 
theater  assets,  tactical  aircraft,  missiles, 
rockets,  field  artillery,  and  atomic  demoli- 
tion munitions.  However,  research  and  de- 
velopment and  weapons  improvement  pro- 
grams are  planned  in  this  area,  to  insure 
that  our  weapons  and  the  aaaoclated  com- 
mand and  control  systeou  have  both  ade- 
quate capability  and  continue  to  emi^aslBe 
minimum  chance  of  accident.  With  such  pro- 
grams, we  believe  ti>at  we  can  retain  or  im- 
prove the  eaeential  contribution  our  theater 
nuclear  forces  make  to  our  deterrent  pos- 
ture.* 

Tlxe  amount  of  money  now  being  spent  on 
the  above  research  and  development  pro- 
grams la  about  tn  million  this  year.  Accord- 
ing to  Brookings  the  cost  of  building  new 
tactical  nuclear  forces  for  Germany  alone 
could  IM  $1  billion  to  $1.5  bUUon  annually 
over  a  ten  year  period. 

further  questiotu  and  recommendatioiu 

Several  questions  bearing  on  the  relation 
of  tactical  nudear  weapons  to  other  a^Mcts 
of  U.S.  policy  should  alao  be  noted: 

1.  Trotya  In  Kur(H>e:  Congress  should  begin 
considering  the  questions  of  the  level  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe  and  US.  tactical  nu- 
clear farces  In  Europe  together  rather  than 
as  separate  issues.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  whether  reduction  of  U.S.  troope  in 
Kurope  from  300,000  as  proposed  in  the  re- 
cent Wansflwld  Amendment  would  mean 
greater  reliance  on  nuclear   weapons. 

2.  mxon  Doctrine:  The  United  Statea  Is 
now  In  the  process  of  general  reduction  of 
Its  conventional  forces  in  Asia.  Since  much 
tactical  nuclear  we^>onry  oooalsta  of  war- 
heads for  dual  c^>able  systems,  we  must 
ascertain  If  this  reduction  will  result  in  a 
eoneepondlng  draw  down  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  or  If  it  will  result  in  more  reliance 
on  tham. 

3.  Oommltmenta:  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Sub-Committee  on  VS.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroiul  has  re- 
ported extensively  on  this  country's  system 
of  overseas  defense  alliances.  B\rt  because  of 
the  secrecy  involved,  little  could  be  made 
public  In  its  hearings  about  the  extent  to 
which  nuclear  weapons  have  added  to  our 
overseas  commitments.  Kxoept  for  the  NATO 
area,  the  preaenoe  of  nuclear  weapons  In  a 
foreign  country  la  not  supposed  to  be  dls- 
ouaaed  In  pulflle.  The  public  Interest  would 
be  at»ed  if  ways  could  be  found  consistent 
with  aaeurtty  reqnlramenta  to  bring  more 
informattnn  on  thle  subject  Into  the  open. 

4.  Arms  Control:  Coaeartad  eSort  abould 
ba  made  to  And  waya  oi  brlnglnc  tactical 
Buclaar  waapims  into  arma  control  talks.  One 
possible  forum  would  be  the  Strategic  Arms 


limltatkn  TaDts  (SALT).  The  Soviet  Union 
xaportedly  haa  taken  Ilia  poaltkm  that  the 
delivary  ayatema  aircraft  and  mlaailea— of 
U3.  tactical  Boelear  wtapons  in  Kurope  oouM 
Teach  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and  ttiarafore 
aboold  be  Included  in  8AZ<T.  The  United 
States  reportedly  haa  taken  the  poaltlon  that 
tbeae  systems  have  very  little  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  a  sepa- 
rate aubject.  One  consideration  Involved  Is 
whether  bringing  tactical  weapons  into  SALT 
would  Involve  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
In  these  talks  and  whether  this  wotUd  be 
wise.  Another  possible  forum  for  discussing 
tactical  nuclear  we^>ons  would  be  talks  on 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  in 
Europe,  in  which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  ITnlon  have  expressed  interest. 
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SOVIET  JEWRY  NEEDS  OUR  HELP 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  3^  million  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  many  Americans. 
These  Soviet  Jews  are  the  great  majority, 
perhaps  as  much  as  85  percent  of  the 
ronnant  of  European  Jewry  left  after  the 
Nazi  holocaust.  We  cannot  forget  that 
6  million  Jews,  including  half  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  were  methodi- 
cally exterminated  by  the  Nazis. 

It  is  cruelly  ironic  that  the  great 
majority  of  surviving  European  Jews  owe 
their  survival  to  the  fact  that  they  lived 
during  the  Second  World  War  in  non- 
oocupied  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
that  country  has  its  own  long  and  well- 
documented  history  of  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  Jews. 

It  must  be  admitted  tiiat  the  Bolsheviks 
who  took  control  of  Russia  in  the  early 
1920's  represented  in  many  respects  an 
improvement  for  Russia's  Jews.  This  im- 
provemoit,  however,  was  slim  consola- 
Uoa  to  Soviet  Jewry  during  Stalin's  reign 
of  terror,  especially  from  1948  to  1953, 
whm  tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  artists, 
writers,  and  Intellectuals  were  offlcially 
characterized  by  the  Soviet  Government 
as,  "Zionist  bourgeois  dogs."  "homeless 
cosmopolitans,"  and  "enemies  of  the 
Soviet  people."  and  were  systematically 
liquidated. 

Antl-Jewlsh  literature,  much  of  it 
truly  medieval  in  character,  continues  to 


roll  off  tbe  Soviet  press,  both  official  and 
nonofBcial,  eq>eclally  since  the  Arab- 
Israel  war  of  19«7.  Indeed,  shortly  after 
that  war  the  Soviet  Oovemment  opened 
a  full-scale  propaganda  war  agaitist  an 
"international  Zionism"  which  it  equated 
with  any  expression  of  Jewish  national 
feeling  by  Soviet  Jews.  Conq>iraclea  were 
Invented  between  "Zionists"  and  every 
breed  of  tyranny  from  czarlst  pogrom- 
ists  to  the  Nazi  perpetrators  of  genocide, 
and  even  to  the  alleged  coimterrevolu- 
tion  in  Czechoslovakia.  Previously  dis- 
credited anti-Jewish  writers  as  Kichko, 
Osipov,  and  Ivanov  have  been  resurrected 
since  1967,  and  their  writings  are  in 
abundance  today  in  the  Soviet  Unicm. 

Nor  has  the  post-Stalinist  era  in  the 
Soviet  Union  been  free  of  the  taint  of 
mass  trials  for  vaguely  defined  crimes. 
For  example,  trials  for  alleged  economic 
crimes  took  place  betwe^i  1961  and  1964, 
in  which  nearly  60  percent  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  defendants,  most  of  whom  were 
executed,  were  Jews,  a  fact  which  the 
official  Soviet  press  never  allowed  Its 
readership  to  forget  The  trial  which  has 
most  recently  generated  world  attention 
is  the  December  hijacking  conspiracy 
trial  in  Leningrad — in  which  world  pres- 
sure induced  the  Soviets  to  oommite 
death  sentences.  Subsequent  trials  in 
Riga  and  dsewhere  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  economic  crimes  and  disloy- 
alty to  the  state  have  been  used  as  in- 
struments of  harassment  against  Jews 
seeking  to  emigrate.  In  short,  the  So- 
viet Oovemment  has  in  the  past  10  years 
conducted  numerous  mass  trials  for  vari- 
ous crimes,  always  ill-defined  both  fac- 
tuiilly  and  legally,  in  which  Jews  were 
conspicuous  both  by  their  dispn^or- 
tionate  numbers  and  by  the  extraordi- 
nary publicity  given  to  the  vague  charges 
against  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  physical  dAn»er 
of  tieing  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
we  must  acknowledge  today.  For  the  So- 
viet Jew  who  wishes  to  maintain  the 
deeply  engrained  religious  and  cultural 
traditions  of  his  Jewish  heritage  encoun- 
ters a  persistent  and  concerted  Oovem- 
ment effort  Edmed  at  the  cultural  anni- 
hilation of  its  Jewish  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Oovemment  has 
refused,  in  stark  violation  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  and  international  law,  to  al- 
low those  Jewish  citizens  who  find  in- 
tolerable a  life  of  cultur&l  and  spiritual 
deprivations  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  seek  refuge  where  they  can  freely 
practice  their  culture  and  religion. 

What  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  to  enjoy  their 
culture  or  practice  their  religion?  The 
basic  fact  is  that  Jews  enjoy  far  less  cul- 
tural and  religious  freedom  than  virtu- 
ally any  nationality  or  religious  group  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Synagogues  have  sys- 
matically  been  closed  down  for  the  past 
30  years,  frequently  with  press  releases 
denouncing  them  as  c«iters  of  illicit 
capitalistic  activity.  There  are  now  only 
about  05  synagogues  left  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  serve  a  Jewish  population  esti- 
mated at  3  V^  million  persons.  To  put  this 
figure  in  perspective,  Chicago,  with  a 
Jewish  population  of  about  200,000,  has 
120  synagogues. 

Nearly  every  American  visitor  to  the 
Soviet  Union  who  attends  a  synagogue 
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there  reports  that  those  who  attend  serv- 
ices are  afraid  to  speak  or  even  to  ex- 
change glances  with  foreigners  because 
of  the  widespread  use  of  police  informers 
among  the  congregant.  Although  the  of- 
ficial policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  dis- 
courage religion,  no  other  religious  group, 
including  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Moslem  sects  of  Eastern  Russia,  and 
numerous  other  religious  sects  report  any 
remotely  similar  degree  of  interference 
with  their  houses  of  worship. 

Equally  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of 
Jewish  worship  is  the  informal  but  rigor- 
ously imposed  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
importation  of  Jewish  religious  objects, 
such  as  prayer  shawls,  phylacteries, 
prayer  bo<dcs,  and  Hebrew  bibles.  As  our 
State  Department  quietly  recognizes  in 
Its  instructions  to  American  tourists  vis- 
iting the  Soviet  Union,  these  religious 
items  are  routinely  confiscated  by  the 
Secret  Police  from  tourists  who  attempt 
to  bring  small  quantities  of  them  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Though  Soviet  law  theoretically  guar- 
antees the  right  of  b  group  of  parents  to 
organize  a  school  for  their  children,  a 
right  internationally  guaranteed  by  the 
Convention  Against  Discrimination  in 
Education  adopted  by  the  Oeneral  Con- 
ference of  the  UJf.  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization,  the  So- 
viet authorities  consistently  smd  forcibly 
discourage  the  organization  of  Hebrew 
schools.  Moscow's  only  Hebrew  teacher. 
Lev  ''heinkar,  was  recently  imprisoned 
on  vague  charges  of  "hooliganism."  Oth- 
ers who  have  attempted  to  perpetuate 
Hebrew  learning  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  as  Vadim  Mogilever,  have  foimd 
that  these  efforts  alone  have  rendered 
them  liable  for  criminal  charges  of  anti- 
Soviet  iwtivity.  The  training  of  Rabbis 
has  virtually  ceased  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  Jewish  secular  culture  fares  little 
better  than  freedom  to  practice  the  Jew- 
ish rdlglon.  The  once  thriving  Yiddish 
press  and  Yiddish  theater  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  reduced  to  an  insig- 
nificance. No  more  Yiddish  speaking 
schools  are  allowed,  even  though  a  ma- 
jority oi  Soviet  Jews  are  fluent  in  that 
language.  Ironically,  by  contrast,  the  So- 
viet German  peculation,  which  numbers 
perhaps  half  of  Soviet  Jewry,  enjoys  the 
right  to  have  extensive  cultural  facil- 
ities, including  schools,  radio  broadcasts, 
newspapers,  books,  and  theaters.  So  in- 
deed do  numerous  other  national  groups, 
especially  those  who  have  territorial 
bases  in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians,  Georgians,  and 
others. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  have 
found  tills  religious  and  cultural  op- 
pression intolerable  and  have  requested 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Numerous  international  agreements,  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  morally  lx>imd, 
guarantee  them  this  right.  These  agree- 
ments include  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Convention  on  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination,  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights. 

However,  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  to  deny  exit  permits  to 
the  vast  majority  of  Soviet  Jews  who 


request  them  and  to  subject  many  of  the 
petitioners  to  a  variety  of  harassments 
ranging  from  tUsmisMti  from  employ- 
mmt  to  imprisonment  and  physical 
abuse.  Boris  Kochubievsky,  for  example, 
was  put  on  trial  in  May  1969  and  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  prison  for  issuing  a 
public  statement  defending  Israel  and 
for  requesting  permission  to  emigrate. 
Recently  Pravda  branded  Jews  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Israel  with  the  Stalinist 
term  "anti-Soviet"— February  17,  1971. 

Though  the  number  of  permits  issued 
has  apparently  increased  somewhat  in 
recent  months,  permission  to  leave  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  routinely  de- 
nied without  any  6ul>stantive  reasons 
given. 

Because  of  the  enormous  risk  involved 
in  applying  for  an  exit  permit,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate. We  can  surely  assume  that  the 
vocal,  activist  Jews — as  well  as  dissident 
non-Jewish  intellectuals  and  others  who 
wish  to  leave — represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  who  would  apply  for 
permits  if  the  fear  of  reprisal  were  not 
present.  A  letter  of  February  15,  1968, 
signed  by  26  Jewish  intellectuals  residing 
in  Soviet  Lithuania  and  sent  to  the 
Secretary  G^ieral  of  that  republic's 
Communist  Party,  estimated  that  if  the 
borders  were  opened  for  emigration, 
some  80  percent  of  the  Jews  in  Soviet 
Lithuania  would  leave  for  Israel. 

E>espite  the  unjust  and  vicious  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jewry,  over  which  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  Americans,  including 
many  M«nbers  of  the  Congress,  have 
expressed  great  concern,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  apparently  done  noth- 
ing to  exert  its  influence  in  any  way  that 
might  alleviate  the  situation. 

Last  December  26,  during  the  public 
furor  that  erupted  after  the  imposition 
of  the  death  sentence  on  two  of  the  de- 
fendants in  the  Leningrad  conspiracy 
trials,  the  Presidmt  met  with  prominent 
American  Jewish  leaders  who  requested 
that  the  President  make  a  public  declara- 
tion deploring  the  Leningrad  trials  and 
the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent responded  that  such  a  public  dec- 
laration might  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  two  individuals  who  were  then  un- 
der death  sentence.  Now  that  the  death 
sentence  has  been  commuted,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  President 
cannot  make  a  strong  public  statement 
calling  on  the  Soviets  to  ease  the  restric- 
tions on  Jews.  Such  a  statement  should 
not  be  laced  with  inflammatory  threats 
to  fan  the  flames  of  the  cold  war.  But  I 
feel  that  the  Soviets  have  amply  demon- 
trated  their  sensitivity  to  vocally  ex- 
pressed world  opinion  in  this  area,  both 
in  the  commutation  of  the  Leningrad 
sentences  and  in  the  increased  rate  of 
exit  permits  issued  in  recent  months.  A 
Presidential  statement  expressing  the 
humanitarian  concern  of  the  American 
people  for  the  persecuted  Jews  and  other 
dissidents  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  entirely 
appropriate  at  this  point. 

Even  more  discouraging  is  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  President  to  take  private 
initiatives  which  would  demonstrate  that 
the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  other 
dissidents  is  a  matter  of  high  priority  to 


concerned  Americans.  For  example,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  would  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  perhaps  much  to  gain  by 
approaching,  on  a  personal  basis,  the 
leaders  of  friendly  East  European  coun- 
tries such  as  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
or  President  Ceausescu,  of  Rumania. 
These  leaders  might  well  agree  to  en- 
courage the  Soviets  to  adopt  the  human- 
itarian policy  which  those  countries 
themselves  have  successfully  carried  out 
by  issuing  exit  permits  to  Jews  who  wish 
to  leave.  Similar  appeals  could  well  be 
made  to  neutral  coimtries  such  as  India 
or  the  nations  of  Black  Africa,  or  to  the 
Communist  parties  of  Western  Europe. 

It  is  hard  to  see  any  substantial  risk 
in  these  approaches.  Yet  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  have  consist- 
ently pushed  suggestions  of  this  nature 
imder  the  rug  with  references  to  the 
"delicate"  nature  of  the  problems.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration does  not  attribute  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  a  priority  high 
enough  to  warrant  the  most  minimal  dii>- 
lomatic  risk. 

Even  at  the  State  Department  level, 
response  to  the  problem  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  libertarian  dissident  move- 
ments has  been  woefully  inadequate.  The 
State  Department  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  the  problem  is  not  an  appro- 
priate matter  for  governmental  effort, 
but  Is  best  dealt  with  by  private  parties. 
The  State  Department  gave  this  response 
throughout  the  Leningrad  trials  and  the 
death  sentence  and  prior  to  the  com- 
mutation of  that  sentence.  After  the 
commutation,  the  Department  claimed 
that  Secretary  Rogers  had,  in  fact,  writ- 
ten a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  and  that  the  De- 
partment had  sought  to  enlist  the  British 
and  French — who  would  doubtless  have 
acted  anyway — in  support  of  commuta- 
ticm.  One  is  thanlcfid  that  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  private  parties,  groups 
and  Journalists  throughout  the  world 
communicated  their  concern  with  greater 
force  than  did  our  Oovemment. 

State  Department  activity  since  the 
public  furor  over  the  Leningrad  trials  has 
not  demonstrated  any  change  in  the  De- 
partment's hands-off  attitude.  The  only 
public  forum  in  which  the  matter  has 
ever  been  raised  by  our  Oovemment  has 
been  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  where  we  have  traded  in- 
sults with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  rather 
perfunctory  manner. 

One  excellent  opportunity  to  make 
sut>stantial  progress  in  the  alleviation  of 
this  problem  through  a  neutral  interna- 
tional humanitarian  organization  was 
totally  bungled  by  the  State  Department. 
The  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
European  Migration — ICEM — an  inter- 
national body  headquartered  in  Geneva 
which  was  active  in  the  resettlement  of 
Polish  and  Rumanian  Jews,  recently  of- 
fered to  malce  a  formal  approach  to  the 
Soviet  government  suggesting  the  ICEM 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments and  assist  financially  in  the  quiet 
resettlement  of  Jews.  The  advantage  of 
the  ICEM  proposal  was  that  it  gave  the 
Soviets  a  chance  to  alleviate  and  partial- 
ly diffuse  the  problem  with  the  help  of 
a    neutral    international    organization. 
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quietly  and  i«lthout  expense  or  em- 
bfUTassment. 

The  Director  of  ICEM  sought  the  sup- 
port of  mnnber  governments  for  the 
proposal,  and  many  governments  voiced 
their  support  Almost  unbdlerobly.  the 
United  States  doiied  its  support,  and 
ICEM  proceeded  vrlthout  UJB.  endorse- 
ment. The  State  Department  now  ex- 
plains that  this  was  simply  a  "bureau- 
cratic mistake."  and  claims  that,  in  fact, 
the  Department  was  planning  to 
strengthen  the  ICEM  proposal.  We  must 
accept  the  statonent  that  failure  to  en- 
dorse this  totally  risk-free  proposal  was 
noerely  a  blunder  rather  than  a  willftil 
act.  In  either  case,  the  imjdlcations  in 
terms  of  the  priority  given  to  this  hu- 
manitarian problem  by  our  Government 
are  depressing. 

And  there  are  other  international  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refugees  and  the 
mtematiocial  Refugee  Organization, 
whose  aid  in  this  matter  could  be  enlist- 
ed if  our  Government  were  prepared  to 
malce  the  effort.  Most  regrettably,  we 
have  done  nothing  along  these  lines. 

Finally,  our  Government  has  done  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  provide  moral  support 
to  the  Soviet  Jewish  community,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  any  trace  of  world  sup- 
port has  InvarlaUy  provided  an  indis- 
pensable encouragement  to  Jews  and 
other  libertarian  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
Unl<m. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
our  faflure  to  provide  support  and  hope 
to  those  who  protest  the  denial  of  basic 
human  freedoms  is  the  failure  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  pro- 
vide Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in 
the  Yiddish  or  Hel»ew  languages  for 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Leonid  Rlgerman,  the  physicist 
who  ifxk.  an  active  role  m  the  Soviet 
Jewish  protest  movement,  met  last 
month  with  officials  of  the  USIA  to  dis- 
cuss the  impact  of  the  Voice  of  America 
on  the  democratic  movement  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Rigerman  stressed  the 
vital  importance  which  he  and  his 
friends  in  the  Soviet  Uni!>n  attached  to 
the  Voice  of  America.  But  Mr.  Rigerman 
strongly  lamented  that  these  broadcasts 
virtually  never  informed  the  many  listen- 
ers that  sxibstantial  support  for  Soviet 
Jewry  and  other  dissidents  existed  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
worid.  He  especially  urged  the  Institution 
of  broadcasts  in  Yiddish,  which  Is  the 
native  language  of  a  large  percentage  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  is  probably  tmderstood 
by  three-quarters  of  them.  We  have  pro- 
vided native  language  broadcasts  for 
other  Soviet  mhunlty  groups,  such  as 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians. 
Our  refusal  to  do  so  for  Jews,  who  have 
been  the  seminal  figures  in  the  Soviet 
democratic,  libertarian  movement,  is 
simply  inexcusable. 

I  have  written  to  the  Director  of  the 
USIA  urging  him  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  establish  Yiddish  language  broad- 
casts to  the  Soviet  Union  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Voice  of  America.  Some 
of  the  Russian  language  broadcasts  could 
be  specifically  tailored  to  the  Jewish 
audience. 

In  addition,  I  am  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow  for  30,000  special 


immigrant  visas  to  be  Issued  to  Soviet 
Jews  seeking  to  flee  from  the  So^et 
Union  because  of  religious  persecution. 
The  administration  and  the  Congress 
can  take  Joint  action  to  demonstrate 
American  concern  for  the  Jews  who  are 
the  victims  of  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  suffered  more  than 
their  share.  If  our  Nation  is  to  stand  for 
what  is  humane  and  moral,  we  cannot 
tolerate  further  delay  in  attempting  to 
bring  justice  to  Soviet  Jewry. 


AMEX:    50  YEARS  INDOORS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  American  Stock  Exchange  cele- 
brates its  50th  anniversary  as  an  indoor 
market.  In  1921,  the  brokers  moved  from 
the  outdoors  "curb"  into  a  permanent 
indoor  home.  Today's  Amex  stands  on 
the  site  of  that  original  headquarters.  Of 
course,  there  have  t>een  significant 
changes  in  the  business  of  the  Nation's 
second  largest  securities  market3>lace 
since  its  early  days. 

Recoitly.  James  T.  Prior,  business 
writer  for  the  Hackensack.  N.J.,  Record 
Call,  chrcmicled  those  changes  in  a  study 
of  the  "Amex:  50  Years  Indoors."  I 
wholeheartedly  recommend  this  article  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  growth  of.  our  Nation's 
securities  markets  and  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Prior's  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd, 
as  follows: 

60  Tbabs  Ixboobs 


(By  JamM  T.  Prior) 

A  half  oenttiTV  ago  this  month,  the  New 
Tork  Curb  llarket  left  the  curbs  of  Broad 
Street  to  create  the  Indoor  •ec\irttlaa  mar- 
ket place  known  today  as  the  American 
Stock  Exchange. 

On  Jtme  27,  1971,  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  marks  ita  golden  amxlTersary  as 
an  Indoor  market.  The  fantastic  growth  of 
the  Curb  Market  had  been  the  very  sig- 
nal for  Its  demise.  With  the  vigorous  expan- 
sion of  the  national  economy,  the  curbstone 
brokers  outgrew  their  quaint  open-air  mar- 
ketplace. 

Indoors,  they  instituted  trading  rules  and 
a  constitution  and  provided  a  public  record 
of  current  prices  and  market  activity  with 
a  nationwide  stock  ticker.  Through  the 
years  Amez,  headed  by  Ralph  8.  Saul  of 
Rldgewood  (who  steps  down  as  president 
June  18).  has  adopted  new  technologlee. 

But  60  years  ago.  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  was  not  even  a  dream  of  some 
far-sighted  visionary.  Instead,  traders  flood- 
ed Broad  Street  from  curb  to  curb,  often 
overflowing  onto  the  sidewalks  and  Into  al- 
leys and  doorways,  seeking  to  execute  buy 
and  sell  orders. 

coLoartTi.  KSA 

They  wore  ccdorful  blazers,  crazy  caps, 
colored  hats,  and  other  Items  to  be  easily 
identified  among  the  throng  by  acrobatic 
telephone  clerks  who  dung  to  window  siUs 
high  above  the  milling  crowd. 

A  buy  or  sell  order  wm  made  in  this  fash- 
ion: A  teokange  firm  lucky  enough  to  rent 
a  room  overlooking  Broad  Street  would  re- 
ceive an  order  to  buy  100  shares  of  XTZ 
stock.  A  telephone  clerk  would  hang  out  of  a 
window,  spot  the  company's  trader  by  his  hat 
or  coat,  and  use  hand  signals  or  yell  or 
whatever  to  get  the  message  across. 

Itien  the  trader  would  go  to  the  special- 
ist In  that  stock  and  place  the  order.  Or- 
ders were  kept  by  memory  or  on  little  slips 
of  paper  tucked  In  hat  bands  or  wherever. 


Trading  started  In  America  when  New 
Tork  merchants  began  buying  and  selling  se- 
curities In  the  dusty  streets  of  lower  Man- 
hattan after  the  Revolutionary  War.  By  1793, 
some  brokers  moved  indoors,  while  others  re- 
mained on  the  streets,  creating  an  outdoor 
marketplace  that  lasted  for  more  than  136 
years. 

The  Gold  Rush,  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
new  products,  new  firms,  etc..  provided  im- 
petus for  securities  growth.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  relatlvMy  conservative 
and  would  not  trade  In  mining  stocks,  new 
issues,  and  others.  Thiis  other  markets  were 
created. 

So  winter  or  summer,  rain  or  snow,  sev- 
eral hundred  brokers  filled  the  street  each 
day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  The  stock  special- 
ists would  pick  out  a  spot  next  to  a  lamp  post, 
fire  hydrant,  mall  box,  or  doorway,  and  com- 
mission brokers  would  push  their  way 
through  the  mob  to  reach  them. 

Tourists  competed  with  brokers  for  stand- 
ing room.  The  police  put  up  barricades  to 
give  some  semblance  of  order. 

(Please  read  accompanying  story  on  the 
Broad  Street  adventures  of  the  late  John 
Borg  of  Hackensack,  publisher  of  The  Record 
from  1923  to  1948.) 

Soon  these  wasn't  even  standing  room,  let 
alone  trading  room  on  the  street.  There  were 
not  enough  window  sills  to  aoeomnkodate  the 
small  army  of  telephone  clerks.  It  was  be- 
coming impossible  to  conduct  buslnesa. 

And  the  weather  didn't  htip  as  snow  and 
rain  made  It  dUBcult  to  write  orders.  The 
Edlaon  glass-domed  stock  ticker  was  also  a 
deciding  factor.  For  the  first  time  it  provided 
a  prompt  public  record  of  current  curb  prices 
and  trading  activity. 

tsso  nes 

The  New  Tork  Curb  Agency  was  formed 
In  1908,  then  three  years  later  it  became  the 
New  Tork  Curb  Market  Aaaoclatlon.  Mem- 
berships, limited  to  600,  sold  for  an  annual 
fee  of  8260. 

In  June,  1919,  Curb  members  voted  to 
move  Indoors. 

With  some  600  brokers  putting  up  81.600 
each,  the  Curb  Market  bought  Its  present 
site  at  88  Trinity  Place,  and  Its  Indoor  home 
was  built. 

Alter  more  than  a  century  of  tying  up 
downtown  traffic — from  horse  to  harseless 
carriage  variety — the  curb  moved  onto  its 
first  trading  floor  in  a  six -story  structure  that 
was  to  be  Joined  by  another  new  14-8tory 
building  in  1931.  In  1963,  it  changed  Its  name 
to  the  American  Stock  Krchange. 

IfANT   CRAMOKB 

A  lot  more  has  changed  than  the  name. 

During  the  first  full  year  under  a  roof, 
curb  brokers  traded  32  million  shares.  More 
than  a  half  billion  shares  have  been  traded 
thus  far  this  year.  An  average  day  will  see 
three  million  shares  traded. 

Regular  membership  is  a  record  850,  and 
associate  members  number  233.  Together, 
they  represent  651  firms  with  3,900  offices  in 
more  than  860  cities  in  27  countries.  Some 
1,166  companies  have  stock  traded  on  the 
Amex,  representing  2.88  billion  shares. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  the  stand- 
ards for  listing  on  the  Amex  and  Its  bigger 
brother,  the  NTSS. 

The  pretax  earnings  power  of  an  Amex 
listed  firm  must  be  $500,000;  for  the  Big 
Board,  82.5  million.  Aggregate  market  value 
of  publicly  held  shares  for  a  NT8B  listing 
must  be  at  least  814  million;  for  Amex  listing, 
82  million.  The  American  Exchange  requires 
that  300.000  shares  be  piibllcly  held  by  more 
than  000  persons  or  companies,  while  the 
Big  Board  requires  800.000  shares  be  held  by 
more  than  2,000. 

Another  aspect  which  should  be  cleaicd 
up  Is  the  term  "seat"  on  the  exchange. 

BUIIMO  aSATS 

Prior  to  ths  Civil  War.  stock  and  bond 
Issues  traded  on  various  Indoor  exchanges 
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were  traded  one  at  a  time,  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  day.  Members  assembled  in  the  board 
room  in  specially  assigned  seats  to  await  tb* 
roll  call  of  seeurttles. 

Since  the  call  procedure  took  a  long  time, 
members  usually  experienced  a  lot  of  ar- 
duoiis  sitting  before  their  stocks  were  named. 
Thus,  comfort  was  the  watchword  and  plush 
seats  the  rule  of  the  date. 

Today,  with  continuous  markets,  where 
anyone  can  buy  or  sell  any  issue  at  any  time, 
the  term  seat  signifies  membership.  But 
many  brokers,  who  walk  10  or  12  miles  a  day 
on  the  trading  fioor,  would  wish  otherwise. 

Seats  have  sold  from  a  low  of  8650  during 
the  early  World  War  n  days  to  a  high  of 
8350,000  in  1989.  The  last  sale,  April  21,  1971, 
brought  8135,000. 

A  few  days  ago,  Saul,  and  his  successor, 
Paul  Kolton,  dedicated  a  red  granite  curb- 
stone in  front  of  44  Broad  St.  with  the  follow- 
ing Inscription: 

"For  more  than  a  century,  the  outdoor 
brokers,  predecessors  of  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  conducted  a  marketplace  on  the 
curbstones  of  the  financial  district,  serving 
Investors  and  aiding  the  nation's  Industrial 
growth.  They  moved  indoors  on  June  27,  1921, 
from  this  site." 

How  Onx  Toung  Man  SntrcK  Oou>  on  Nrw 
Toax's  Old  Curb  Exchamcb 

One  of  that  noisy,  weather-beaten  band  of 
brokers  and  clerks  who  comprised  the  na- 
tion's last  outdoor  securities  market,  the 
old  Curb  Market,  was  the  late  John  Borg, 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Record  from 
1922  to  1948. 

Born  May  24,  1883,  In  Union  Hill,  N.J.,  he 
was  the  third  son  In  a  struggimg  family  of 
seven  children.  He  was  graduated  from  high 
school  at  14  and  at  17  became  the  main  sup- 
port of  his  family  when  his  father  died. 

It  was  at  that  age  that  he  wormed  his  way 
into  Wall  Street  by  crashing  the  sacrosanct 
floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  guard  was 
ready  to  toes  him  out  on  his  ear  when  a 
trader  asked  if  he'd  like  a  Job.  He  took  it,  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  become  a  youthful 
trader  for  Williamson  and  Squire,  specializ- 
ing in  American  Can. 

The  depression  of  1908  hit  hard,  and  Wil- 
liamson and  Squire  asked  Borg  to  take  a  50 
per  cent  cut  In  salary.  He  refused,  arguing 
that  he  had  earned  $70,000  for  the  firm  in 
a  few  years.  So  he  struck  out  on  his  own  with 
81.000  in  savings,  a  wife,  and  a  baby  son. 

He  amassed  several  million  dollars  in  the 
Curb  Market  before  he  left  the  Street  for 
good  in  1923.  His  accounts  are  legend — of 
snowball  fights  on  Broad  Street,  of  his  stop- 
ping the  trading  clock  for  half  an  hour,  and 
of  helping  to  move  the  market  indoors. 

One  story  of  bis  wheeling  and  dealing  on 
the  market  Involves  his  handling  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  60,000  shares  of  Malllnson  Silk 
Company.  In  his  zeal  be  neglected  a  cardinal 
principle  in  stock  deals  with  strangers.  He 
forgot  to  make  Malllnson  put  his  stock  certif- 
icates In  escrow. 

When  the  public  sale  was  started,  huge 
blocks  of  stock  began  to  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

John  Borg  was  not  prepared  for  this  devel- 
opment. Three  great  bear  operators  of  the 
day,  Jesse  Llvermore,  Joe  Hlgglns,  and  Eddie 
Breen,  heard  Borg  was  in  trouble  and  started 
selling  short. 

At  this  crucial  point  John  Borg  was  sleep- 
ing at  night  on  his  glass-topped  desk.  He 
faced  a  loss  of  83  million,  and  his  brother 
Charles  a  loss  of  8600.000. 


nrmocsT  and  paorrr 

Borg  closed  a  deal  to  buy  Malllnson's  60,- 
000  shares  of  200,000  outstanding  at  prices 
from  $22  to  $30  a  share.  Within  60  days  the 
stock  was  at  41,  and  that's  when  the  trio  be- 
gan seUing.  The  stock  hit  81. 

About  40,000  shares  tumbled  onto  the 
market  from  Malllnson  himself.  Then  Borg 


had  an  Idea.  He  asked  his  friend  Harry  Con- 
XmoX  to  make  large  ostentatious  Mds  the  nest 
morning  to  keep  off  the  wolves. 

In  addition  he  got  Jakle  Field  (who  coined 
the  phrase:  "I've  seen  bolls  make  money; 
I've  seen  bears  make  nx>n«y;  but  Fve  never 
seen  hogs  make  any  at  all")  Interested  In 
buying  his  option  on  the  Malllnson  stock.  In 
return,  Borg  got  a  20  per  cent  interest  In  any 
profit  Field  made. 

As  a  precaution  to  prevent  Malllnson  from 
using  any  of  the  stock,  Borg  suggested  to 
Field  that  after  Malllnson  countersigned 
Borg's  assignment  to  him.  Field  should  de- 
mand that  the  60,000  shares  be  placed  in 
escrow. 

Tb«  news  of  Field's  new  syndicate  and 
Harry  Content's  appearance  at  the  Malllnson 
trading  post  at  the  opening  caused  the  stock 
to  open  at  33,  compared  with  a  closing  of  31 
the  day  before.  Higglns,  Breen,  and  Liver- 
more  decided  to  get  out  from  under,  and  the 
stock  closed  at  88  under  their  covering  pur- 
chases. 

The  next  day  Borg  unloaded  15,000  shares 
at  37  >4-  In  the  course  of  the  week  he  sold 
the  rest  at  prices  from  36  to  40.  As  a  result 
he  recouped  from  a  $2  million  loss  to  make 
a  net  profit  of  $300,000. 

Of  all  the  anecdotes  told  about  John  Borg's 
busy  and  exciting  life,  the  masterpiece  Is  his 
unexpected  retirement  from  Wall  Street. 

One  December  evening  in  1921  he  was 
working  in  the  study  of  his  Prospect  Avenue 
hoiise  in  Hackensack  when  his  daughter,  13- 
year-old  Dorothy,  came  In  unexpectedly  to 
kiss  him  goodnight. 

Startled,  he  snapped  that  he  was  too  busy 
to  be  bothered.  Then  that  night  be  resolved 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  make  more  millions. 

The  next  day  he  announced  he  was  giving 
his  business  to  his  clerks.  He  said  he  would 
turn  over  the  reins  In  two  years.  On  Dec.  21, 
1923,  he  gave  them  the  business.  Including 
three  seats  on  the  exchange  worth  $185,000 
each  to  his  three  lieutenants. 

lliat's  how  he  became  known  as  the  Santa 
Claus  of  WaU  Street. 

But  on  this  60th  anniversary  of  the  move 
by  the  Curb  Exchange  to  indoors,  it  might 
be  a  good  Idea  to  let  John  Borg's  memoirs 
of  his  WaU  Street  days  speak  for  themselves. 

Here  is  a  brief  verbatim  account  from  a 
manuscript  left  to  his  son  Donald  O.  Borg, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Record: 

"When  I  arrived  In  the  Street  in  the  latter 
part  of  1898,  the  Curb  Market,  entirely  un- 
organized, congregated  on  Broad  St.  north  of 
Exchange  Place  for  the  10  to  3  session  every 
day. 

"It  was  slightly  below  the  old  N.T.  Stock 
Exchange  bldg.  opposite  the  WUls  Bldg.; 
which  was  said  to  be  the  first  skyscraper  in 
N.T.C.  It  was  at  15  Broad  St.  where  the  high 
EquiUble  Trust  Co.  bldg.  now  stands. 

"To  my  17-year-old  smalltown  mind  It  was 
huge.  To  the  best  of  my  recollections  it  was 
12  to  16  stories  high;  had  about  200  ft. 
frontage  on  Broad,  about  150  on  Exchange 
Place,  and  had  a  wing  running  into  Wall  St. 
at  about  #33.  It  was  built  of  heavy  granite 
block  with,  of  course,  a  steel  understructure. 
It  looked  quite  ancient  In  1898:  so  it  must 
have  been  erected  in  the  70s  of  the  19th 
Centiiry.  Just  south  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
there  was  a  group  of  3-story  bidgs,  very  old, 
opposite  the  Mills  Bldg. 

"In  the  basement  of  rambling  old  bIdgs,  I 
think  34,  36,  and  28  Broad  St.,  the  famous 
Robbln's  Restaurant  held  forth  in  a  very 
large  flom-  area.  I  would  say  that  there  was 
probably  200  brokers  active  In  the  Curb 
Market  at  that  time  (1900)  supplement  by 
their  clerks  and  messenger  boys. 

"Everything  rolled  along  noisily  but 
smoothly  on  dry  days,  but  on  rainy  days  we 
all  crowded  into  the  Mills  Bldg.  entrance  to 
block  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  rent-pay- 
ing habitants  of  that  bldg. 

"It  was  a  great  place  of  refuge  from  the 
elements  despite  the  howls  ot  protest  from 


the  tenants  who  vrere  deprived  of  their  rights 
by  a  y^llng  mob  of  200  Curb  brokaxs. 

"I  think  it  was  in  1902  that  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  MlUs  Bldg. 
management  and  the  police  that  we  moved 
down  Broad  St.  opposite  25  to  39  on  the  east 
and  30  to  44  on  the  West.  The  police  pro- 
vided lis  with  stanchions  and  roped  in  ths 


"That  was  In  the  days  of  horse-drawn 
hansom  Cabs.  John  Stanton  got  us  all  to- 
gether one  afternoon  I  think  In  1903  or  4 
and  talked  about  the  horse  manure  under 
foot  in  our  trading  area.  The  stanchions  were 
taken  in  each  day  after  3  pjn.  and  replaced 
at  10  a.m.  the  next  day.  In  the  intervening 
hours  a  long  line  of  cabs  formed  down 
Broad  St.  clear  through  our  daily  trading 
area.  Horses  are  no  respectors  of  persons;  the 
brokers  exuded  verbal  crap  In  the  area  for 
five  hours  each  day;  so  the  cab  horses  exuded 
the  real  thing  on  the  street  for  the  other  19 
hours  daily. 

"So  John  Stanton  proposed  that  we  hire  a 
private  street  sweeper  to  keep  ovir  trading 
area  clean  to  preserve  our  shoes,  and  also 
our  mental  poise.  (You  cant  keep  your  mind 
alert  in  trading  whUe  slipping  around  in  real 
horse-manure ) . 

"So  the  up^ot  was  that  not  less  than  150 
brokers  kicked  In  $10  a  year  to  hire  a  $25 
a  week  private  street  sweeper  to  keep  us 
physically  erect  Instead  of  sliding  on  our 
pants  in  the  dung.  Although  I  was  not  then 
an  official  broker,  I  kicked  in  my  $10  a  year 
to  the  cause,  but  this  wise-guy  Borg  always 
got  It  back  in  small  pieces  from  WiUiam  is. 
Squire's  petty-cash  account." 

JAMES  PRIOR 


AGRICULTURAL   CREDIBIUTY   GAP 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
thing  is  clear  in  the  farm  belt  it  is  the 
complete  dissatisfaction  farmers  share 
over  the  administration's  new  farm  law. 
Numerous  political  observers  have  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  dissatisfaction  with 
the  farm  legislation  fostered  by  the  Nixon 
administration  was  a  key  factor  in 
Democratic  gains  in  traditional  Repub- 
lican areas  in  the  1970  election. 

This  dissatisfaction  and  frustration 
continues.  Nearly  all  the  mail  and  calls  I 
receive  from  farmers,  both  from  South 
Dakota  and  across  the  Nation,  expresses 
their  extreme  displeasure  with  the  cur- 
rent farm  law.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
have  heard  this  view  countiess  times. 

Last  week,  the  National  Association  of 
Fanner  Elected  Committeemen  met  in 
Washington.  The  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  association,  Mr.  Ned  Hunsted 
of  Bath,  and  the  secretary.  Mr.  Harold 
Muller  of  Watertown.  made  clear  what 
they  thought  of  the  present  farm  law.  To 
say  they  do  not  like  it  would  l>e  an  under- 
statement. They  fear  they  will  be  im- 
able  to  continue  to  farm  unless  the  farm 
program  is  drastically  altered  to  help  the 
farmer.  The  views  of  these  two  men  rep- 
resent the  views  of  many  fanners  in 
South  Dakota  since  they  are  elected  by 
farmers  themselves. 

Yet  the  Nixon  administration  would 
have  us  believe  otherwise.  One  of  the 
most  respected  agricultural  Journals  In 
my  State,  The  Dakota  Parmer,  in  its  July 
issue  Included  an  article  complete  with 
photographs,  prepared  by  the  ASCS.  The 
thrust  of  the  article  was  that  farmers 
were  extremely  satisfied  with  the  current 
farm  program.  I  soqieet  it  took  a  lltUe 
looking  around  to  find  two  farmers  in  my 
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state  who  were  so  enthusiastic  about  tbe 
jiresent  fann  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  the  use  of  Oor- 
emment  funds  to  portray  this  type  of 
ml8lnf(«inatl(Ki.  However  strongly  the 
administration  may  want  us  to  believe 
the  current  farm  program  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  farmers,  I  regret  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  try  to  create  the  illu- 
sion farmers  are  happy  wlUi  the  program. 
This  is  political  propaganda  which  serves 
not  to  help  the  farmer,  but  instead  at- 
tempts to  shore  up  the  administration's 
low  popularity  with  farmers.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  point  for  Mr.  Nixon  to 
explain  why  74  percent  of  pcuity  was  "in- 
tolerable to  him  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, but  a  much  lower  level  is  apparently 
satisfactory  now. 


"MELVIN  UimO  AND  CBS" 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  10  issue  of  the  New  Republic  con- 
tains a  fascinating,  clearheaded  article 
on  "Melvin  Laird  and  CBS." 

The  article,  written  by  the  New  Re- 
public's "Sedulus,"  demonstrates  that 
"somewhere  in  all  the  TV  machinery  the 
traditional  scruples  of  editing  have  been 
misplaced."  He  illustrates  this  with  ref- 
erence to  a  particularly  stxmning  piece 
of  CBS  highhandedness. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  enjoy  this 
fine  article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
it  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 
as  follows: 

l^Lxraxoif — MsLvm  Ijukd  and  CBS 
Wb«n  I  was  Mrvlng  my  country  overseM 
I  wms  once  condemned  by  my  commanding 
officer  to  bum  classlfled  documents  at  sun- 
■et  nightly  for  a  month,  and  poke  through 
the  ashes  meticulously,  because  I  had  been 
lax  in  concealing  from  enemy  eyes  a  pile  of 
gasoline  supply  reports  that  were  stamped 
Confidential.  I  will  go  to  my  grave  persuaded 
that  those  reports  would  have  been  as  use- 
ful to  the  enemy  (if  he  had  been  anywhere 
near)  as  the  files  of  my  headquarters  squad- 
ron's dental  x-rays,  and  so  I  have  long  nursed 
a  small  grudge  at  tbe  military's  ways  of 
achieving  privacy.  My  grudge  was  of  course 
beautifully  sublimated  when  The  New  York 
Timea  recently  made  off  with  Its  truckload 
of  top  secret  stuff  from  the  now- famous  ICc- 
Kamara  study,  and  reminded  me  that  the 
Times  gives  us  a  good  deal  to  be  thankful 
for  In  this  age  of  the  bad  war.  If  the  Intel- 
ligence forces  of  this  country  in  their  vari- 
ous brands  of  haberdashery  had  had  their 
way  the  dtlzenry  might  never  have  learned 
of  that  war  at  aU. 

In  the  presence  of  such  virtue  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  Journalists  do  sin.  Even  the 
Times  people  themselves  sin.  and  the  lesser 
orders,  such  as  those  who  supply  tube  news, 
ain  mightily.  Further,  the  sinning  Is  so  close- 
ly tied  in  with  virtuous  function  that  it  la 
easily  overlooked.  The  chief  sinning  is  In 
the  name  of  virtuous  scoops.  It  is  a  pro- 
fessedly high-principled  disregarding  of 
what  public  officials  and  institutions  al- 
ways need  and  even  sometimes  deserve,  a 
measure  of  privacy,  a  measure  of  respect. 
The  privacy  Issue  Is  excessively  familiar  at 
the  moment — and  I  don't  think  I  can  add 
much  to  it  except  the  observation  that  the 
man  who  drove  the  truck  to  the  Time* 
(Whose  name  seems  to  be  EUsberg)  should 
bum  papcn  for  a  month — but  the  issue  of 
respect  haant  been  mentioned  since  the  days 
of  Charles  Dickens.  What,  a  public  official 
worthy  of  respect?  Unlikely.  Yet  respect  la 


exactly  vliat  I  respectfully  waot  to  men- 
Uon. 

Bespeet  comes  In  dUterent  shapes  and 
slaea.  as  does  Its  abaence.  Maybe  a  good 
Journalist  can't  afford  to  be  reapeotful;  to 
respect  an  official's  vUbes  Is  possibly  to  fall 
to  report  that  the  official  snitched  the  caab 
box  from  the  church  or  gave  the  Bomb  to 
Bali  Ball.  And  yet  a  respect  for  the  truth  that 
the  ofllclal  may  provide — as  distinguished 
from  the  truth  that  he  may  be  sitting  on, 
trying  to  conceal — wovild  seem  to  be  basic; 
somewhere  sometime  in  tbe  relationship  be- 
tween Journalist  and  official  an  acknowledge- 
ment needs  to  be  made  of  the  latter's  at 
least  Imaginable  honesty,  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge, dignity  and/or  authority — or  we  may 
as  well  give  the  Journalist  the  official's  Job. 

It  Is  this  acknowledgment  that  tends  not 
to  be  made  in  this  age  of  the  ubiquitous, 
doubting,  dont-glve-me-any-of-your-hand- 
outs  reporter.  The  official  is  Instead  treated 
shabbily  by  the  press.  The  demands  of  news- 
paper or  program  merely  take  precedence 
over  human  denuinds.  But  the  treatment  is 
not  less  shabby  because  it  Is  inadvertent, 
and  nowhere  is  the  shabblness  ntore  evident 
in  contemporary  Journalistic  practice  than 
the  cutting  room.  The  art  of  the  news  snip- 
pet has  become  a  mighty  one.  All  tube  news 
is  snippet,  and  to  the  average  viewer  the  ra- 
tionale for  particular  snippetry  Is  seldom 
clear.  In  the  Interest  of  condensation,  rele- 
vance and  visual  excitement  the  tube  news 
people  wield  the  scissors  wildly:  they  perform 
extraordinarily  severe  operations  upon  their 
news  clips,  and  do  so  constantly  and  conven- 
tionally as  tf  there  were  no  other  way  and  no 
question  at  all  of  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
cedure. 

When  Melvin  Laird  was  recently  asked  to 
take  part  In  a  new  CBS  documentary  entitled 
"POWs — Pawns  of  War"  he  said  he  would  do 
so  only  if  he  could  be  put  on  live.  This  con- 
dition was  found  unacceptable.  According  to 
the  story  In  The  Wa$hington  Poat  the  CBS 
News  bureau  manager  for  Washington,  Wil- 
liam J.  Small,  said  that  "it  is  extremely  rare 
that  anyone  is  Interviewed  live  on  a  docu- 
mentary," which  is  certainly  true  since  the 
genre  of  the  documentary  Is  a  film  genre,  that 
Is,  something  not  live.  But  Mr.  Small  went 
on,  and  got  himself  In  muddler  water :  "When 
newspapers  and  magazines  concede  to  a  sim- 
ilar request  by  granting  Mr.  Laird  a  certain 
ntunber  of  column  inches  to  fill  as  he  sees  fit, 
then  CBS  wUl  consider  granting  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  appear  live  within 
an  otherwise  filmed  documentary.  After  such 
consideration  the  answer  will  still  be  'no.' " 
Assiuning  that  these  were  actually.  Mr. 
Small's  words,  and  that  they  were  not  sur- 
rounded by  a  variety  of  qualifications  that 
the  reporter  chose  to  omit,  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Small  was  talking  big.  His  righteous  in- 
dignation led  him  astray  as  he  constructed 
his  analogy.  Melvin  Laird  had  not  asked  for 
space;  CBS  had  asked  for  Laird.  Laird  had 
merely  said  that  if  he  were  to  be  interviewed 
he  would  have  to  impose  a  condition.  And 
while  that  condition  might  not  in  fact  be 
meetable  within  the  documentary  format  it 
is  not  on  other  grounds  the  unreasonable 
condition  that  Mr.  Small's  sarcasm  suggests 
it  is.  Laird  merely  wanted  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  bis  oim  piece. 

I  don't  suppose  anybody  has  ever  seriously 
questioned  an  editor's  right  to  edit  in  this 
country  except  at  the  level  of  scholarly  pub- 
lications (where  an  editor  is  not  permitted 
to  change  a  comma  without  consulting  the 
aotluur),  but  an  obligation  has  traditionally 
beeni^tached,tc.the  right,  the  obligation  to 
make  sure-tfiat  the  editing  not  misrepresent 
the  edited.  This  obligation,  never  as  firmly 
fixed  as  the  right,  does  now  seem  to  be  van- 
ishing In  important  Journalistic  places — and 
my  guess  is  that  it  never  made  the  scene  at 
all  on  TV.  In  other  words  Melvin  Laird  was 
right  In  assuming  that  unless  he  went  on 
live  his  remarks  would  probably  come  out 


of  the  snippet  factory  In  a  way  be  had  not 
Intended:  and  his  assertion  that  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  subject  in  question  made  it  Im- 
portant to  him  that  he  say  what  he  wanted 
to  say  as  be  wanted  to  say  it  was  oSenalve 
to  Mr.  Small  because  ISr.  Small  does  not  rec- 
ognise the  traditional  obligation.  Snippet 
artists  are  increasingly  in  charge,  except  per- 
haps on  the  dear  old  Timea  Itself,  so  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  Laird's  request  should 
emerge  in  the  news  as  a  sort  of  an  oddity. 
Imagine  anybody  wanting  to  control  his  own 
words! 

A  minimal  initial  respect  for  Laird  and 
Laird's  right  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say 
in  his  own  way  would  have  made  Laird's  re- 
quest seem  even  normal  to  Mr.  Small.  But 
snlppeters  cannot  afford  to  respect  either 
persons  or  words  when  they  set  themselves 
dowA  to  their  really  serlotis  snlppetlng  busi- 
ness. For  years  I  have  been  a  casual  observer 
of  persons  watching  themselves  or  friends  on 
TV — you  know,  "hurry  up,  Mon>,  Joe  Blow's 
on  Huntley  Brlnkley" — and  I  remember  not 
one  single  observer  in  any  such  case  emerg- 
ing happy.  I  grant  that  the  self  is  vain,  but 
the  one-sldedness  of  the  reactions  observed 
remains  impressive.  TV  news  never,  I  might 
say,  offering  up  a  law,  reports  on  a  speech,  or 
event  in  a  way  that  insiders  to  the  affair 
approve.  Or,  to  put  the  law  differently,  tube 
news  editing  is  always  aimed  at  satisfying 
other  interests  than  the  Insider's — which  is 
why  misrepresentation  of  the  insider  occurs 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  why  It  is  not  even 
regarded  as  a  vice  when  It  occurs.  Tet  In 
all  other  fields  of  editing  the  editor  does 
have  an  obligation  to  the  insider,  no  matter 
how  self-serving,  and  that  obligation  Is  at 
the  heart  of  an  amicable  continuing  rela- 
tionship between  an  editor  and  his  authors, 
his  sources,  bis  professional  life's  blood. 

Misrepresentation  is  a  vice  so  obviously 
buUt  into  the  simple  arithmetic  of  the  snip- 
pet art— characteristically  one  has  to  whittle 
down  an  hour  speech  to  thirty  seconds — 
that  obviously  one  can't  Impose  a  high  ethic 
upon  it.  And  even  the  Times,  which  is  op- 
posed to  snlppeteering  and  takes  pride  in  its 
printing  of  complete  texts,  also  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  report  on  a  speech  or  event  in  a 
manrier  calculated  to  astonish  an  insider.  So 
one  shouldn't  expect  miracles.  But  my  im- 
pression is  that  moet  of  the  major  squabbles 
about  TV  clipping  procedures  are,  as  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Small's  retort,  filled  with  high- 
minded  suggestiveness  about  the  rights  of 
the  press  rather  than  appeals  to  the  practi- 
cal limits  of  progranuning,  as  if  It  had  sud- 
denly become  not  a  necessity  but  a  virtue 
to  chop  up  people's  speeches.  Somewhere  in 
all  the  TV  machinery  the  traditional  scruples 
of  editing  have  been  misplaced.  And  to  Mr. 
Small's  possible  rejoinder  that  they  were 
misplaced  first  by  newspapers  and  magasmes 
I  would  only  have  to  agree,  meanwhile  reach- 
ing for  my  boy  scout  text  that  tells  me  two 
(or  more)  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  Even 
the  glories  of  the  recent  Times  coup — partly 
shared  by  The  Washington  Post,  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  others 
(everybody  with  a  Xerox  machine  wants 
In) — are  not  definitive  proof  that  we  can 
send  our  truckloads  to  the  Press  and  rest 
easy. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOSMER'S  IMPOR- 
TANT STUDY  OP  ULMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law 
has  Initiated  a  series  of  studies  on  a  num- 
ber of  military  weapons  systems  and  their 
implications.  Research  papers  have  been 
issued  on  the  B-1  IxHnber,  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  F-14  fighter  plane, 
ItflRV's.  and  the  Cannikin  test,  among 
others. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  is 
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that  on  ULMS — the  undersea  long- 
range  missile  system — prepared  by  the 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  from 
CaUfomia,  Craig  Hosker.  Congressman 
HosMKR  arrives  at  the  same  basic  con- 
clusion that  a  number  of  us  have  arrived 
at;  namely,  that  this  system  is  of  consid- 
erable importance,  that  the  full  amount 
fof  research  and  development  should  be 
appropriated,  and  that  some  consider- 
able urgency  should  be  given  to  evaluat- 
ihg  the  program  because  of  its  great  po- 
tential. 

Because  of  the  excellent  quality  of  his 
paper  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXPORT   ON    THX    XTNDKaSXA    LONC-RAMGK 

MmBw.x  Ststxm    (ULMS) 
(Prepared  by  Representative  Ckaig  Hosmex 
(R.-Calif.)   for  Consideration  by  the  Mili- 
tary Spending  Committee  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law) 

SirMMABT 

Previous  appropriations  totaling  approx- 
imately $60  million  and  another  $110  million 
sought  for  FT  1972  will  bring  research  and 
development  of  the  XTLMS  (Undersea  Long- 
Ranga  Missile  System)  concept  to  a  point  of 
■ufficieni  clarity  for  Congress  to  evaluate  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  deploying 
It. 

This  decision  is  being  forced  less  by  In- 
trinsic potentialities  of  ULMS  than  by  a 
possible  future  need  to  supplant  existing 
land-based  deterrent  systems  with  more  sur- 
vlvable  forces  as  they  become  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  larger  warhead  yields  and  In- 
creasing missile  accuracies. 

The  probabilities  within  the  foreseeable 
future  are  quite  small  that  anti-submarine 
warfare  technologies  or  techniques  will  be 
perfected  which  could  Impair  the  relative  In- 
vulnerability of  ballistic  missile  submarines. 
ULMS  submarines  with  missile  ranges  ex- 
tending to  eooo  miles  In  combination  with 
the  Polarls/Poeeidon  fleet  already  in  being 
could  constitute  a  stable  and  powerful  de- 
terrent. 

Although  costly,  the  VliSS  "Hslue  water 
option"  being  made  available  through  re- 
search and  development  funding  will  give 
the  Congress  a  new  strategic  defense  alter- 
native to  consider. 

BXCOMMENOATIOM 

The  full  $110  million  requested  for  FY 
1973  ULMS  research  and  development  shoiUd 
be  appropriated,  and  the  Congress  should  be- 
gin preparing  itself  to  examine  and  evaluate 
any  requirement  for  deployment  of  the 
system. 

DXSCUPTION 

The  Undersea  Long-Range  Mlaslle  System, 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  acronym  ULMS, 
is  a  propMOMd  follow-on  to  our  Polarls/Fo- 
■eldon  balllsUe  missUe  fleet.  Tbe  ULMS  pro- 
gnun  envlaagee  the  development  of  a  more 
efficient,  highly  survivable,  sea  baaed  nuclear 
deterrent  capable  of  launching  mlsallea  with 
a  range  equivalent  to  an  ICBM  from  quieter 
BubmarliMe  of  improved  hull  and  propulsion 
deaigna.  As  presently  conceived,  this  new 
system  will  probably  consist  of  25  subma- 
rines each  with  24  missiles  as  con4>ared  to 
our  current  fleet  of  41  ballistic  mlasUe  sub- 
marines each  with  16  mlaaUea. 

In  FY  1970  $10  mUllon  was  funded  for 
ULMS  R&D.  another  $44  million  was  ^pro- 
priated  in  FY  1971  and  $110  mlUlon  is  sought 
for  FY  1972.  These  funds  will  bring  XTLMS 
to  the  point  of  definitive  design  and  the  Con- 
gress to  the  point  of  a  decision  on  whether 
and  how  to  produce  ULMS. 

ULMS  will  optimize  the  Navy  dootrlne 
upon  which  the  Polaris/Poseidon   ballistlo 


missile  BulMnarlne  U  based,  namriy  that 
strategic  systems  should  not  only  be  Invul- 
nerable but  operate  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  removed  as  far  aa  po«BtbIe 
from  the  institutions  they  are  created  to  pro- 
tect. As  currently  envisioned,  ULMS  will 
augment  the  United  States  undersea  de- 
terrent forces  but  will  differ  from  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  in  tbe  following  major  areas: 

1.  Greater  sxirvlvablllty  due  to  ICBM  range 

2.  Greater  ABM  penetration  ci^ablllty  be- 
cause c^  ICBM  range 

3.  Greater  on-station  availability  through 
decreased  transit  time 

A.  Total  integrated  system  design 

5.  Modular  construction  to  decrease  main- 
tenance time 

0.  Extra  quiet  operation  through  incorpo- 
ration of  latest  technological  advances 

7.  More  cost  effective  than  restarting  Po- 
seidon construction 

Survivability 

ULMS  vrtll  i4>proxlmately  double  the  3000 
nautical  mile  range  of  the  Poseidon  missile. 
The  major  advantage  afforded  by  ULMS'  in- 
tercontinental range  will  be  Increased  surviv- 
ability of  tbe  ballistic  missile  submarine. 

Tlie  vulnerability  of  mobUe  weapons  sys- 
tems is  Inversely  related  to  tbe  area  In  which 
they  can  maneuver.  For  submerged  ballistic 
missile  submarines  within  reach  of  their  tar- 
gets, survivability  is  enhanced  according  to 
the  length  of  the  missile's  range  over  deep 
water.  The  greater  the  range  of  tbe  mlssUe, 
the  further  at  sea  the  submarine  launch 
platform  can  patrol. 

For  every  Unear  Increase  in  missile  range, 
the  area  in  which  the  enemy's  anti-subma- 
rine (ASW)  forces  must  search  Is  increased 
by  the  square  of  the  distance.  When  the 
Polaris  range  of  approximately  1500  nautical 
miles  was  doubled  to  the  3000  mile  range  of 
the  Poseidon,  the  latter  became  almost  four 
times  more  difficult  to  locate.  ULMS  6000 
nautical  mile  range  will  require  a  further 
Increase  In  ASW  surveillance  by  another  fac- 
tor of  four  to  encompass  a  total  area  of  65 
million  square  nautical  miles. 

ABM  penetration 

TTLMS'  extended  missile  range  which  will 
enhance  its  sorvlvaMUty  also  will  Improve 
the  system's  targeting  effectiveness. 

Shorter  range  bcUlistlc  mIssUe  submarines 
must  choose  between  the  survivability  of 
the  open  sea  and  the  abUlty  to  attack  multi- 
ple, widely  separated  targets.  With  an  inter- 
continental range,  one  ULMS  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  could  hit  any  target  in  the  Soviet 
UnUm  from  eastern  Eiu-ope  to  Siberia.  Also, 
vrtklle  a  Poseidon  on  station  In  the  Pacific 
could  strike  cmly  targets  In  the  eastern 
U.S.S3.,  one  ULMS  In  the  IdenUcal  patrol 
area  could  retaliate  not  ooly  against  Siberian 
targets  but  also  against  targets  aa  far  west 
as  Moscow.  ITLMS'  ability  to  retaliate  against 
multiple,  widely  separated  areas  will  provide 
an  excellent  means  oC  penetrating  even  heavy 
ABM  defenses. 

Tbe  longer  range  missile  planned  for 
ULMS  wlU  give  the  U.S.  deterrent  coverage 
over  the  entire  defense  perimeter  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Currently  only  B  percent  of 
the  U.S.SJl.'s  defense  perimeter  can  be  pen- 
etrated by  land  based  missiles  located  in  the 
UjS.  and  less  than  one-third  can  be  covered 
by  our  shorter  range  Polarls/Poeeidon  mls- 
Biles.  However,  ULMS'  aU-azimuth  penetra- 
tion c^jtablllty  will  greatly  ocnnpUcate  the 
Soviet  ABM  problem  \n  defending  against  a 
U.S.  retallatOTy  strike. 

On-station  availabilitf 
Due  to  the  limited  range  of  Pcdarls/ 
Poseidon,  a  portion  of  Its  at-sea  time  may 
be  spent  in  transit  to  its  patrol  area.  How- 
ever, ULMS'  ICBM  range  missile  wlU  permit 
It  to  operate  even  from  the  continental 
United  States  and  to  be  within  range  of 
some  targets  immediately  upon  leaving  port. 
This  feature  eliminates  transit  time  to  and 
from  station,  thus  more  efficiently  utilizing 


ship  assets.  For  example,  85  percent  of  all 
ULMS  might  be  on  station  at  oixe  time  com- 
pared to  60  percent  or  less  of  tbe  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  fleet. 

T7LMS'  increased  operating  range  means 
that  our  dependence  uiwn  foreign  basing 
with  all  its  diplomatic  complexities  and 
political  uncertainties  could  be  reduced  or 
ended.  Travel  of  crews  to  deployment  sites 
could  then  be  eliminated  and  logistics 
chains  reduced  In  complexity  and  cost. 
Integrated   system  design 

Tbe  original  Polaris  submarine  was  not  ue- 
Blg^ed  for  a  sea  based  deterrent  function 
but  was  converted  from  an  attack  submarine 
during  its  initial  construction  on  a  crash 
basis.  Although  numerous  Incremental  im- 
provements and  refinements  have  since  been 
made,  there  has  not  been  a  major  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  needs  and  design  specifications 
of  long-range  ballistic  missile  submarines 
In  terms  of  optimum  depth,  speed  and  size 
characteristics  as  these  may  differ  basically 
from  those  of  attack  submarines  and  cur- 
rent range  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

ULMS  is  being  designed  from  the  keel  up 
for  one  purpose — as  the  backbone  of  the 
United  States'  sea  based  deterrent.  Its  mis- 
siles, hull,  propulsion,  sonar,  communica- 
tions and  other  subsystems  will  be  inte- 
grated into  one  entire  system.  ArtwiTig  other 
advantages  of  redesigning  the  complete  sys- 
tem are  that  It  permits  tbe  utilization  of 
modular  construction  and  maintenance  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  latest  and  most  ad- 
vanced submarine  technology. 

Modular  construction 

The  entire  ULMS  system  Is  being  designed 
to  feature  ease  of  maintenance  and  maxi- 
mum access  to  eqxiipment.  By  means  of  mod- 
ular construction.  Incrementally  planned 
overhauls  will  be  made  during  brief  in-port 
replenishment  periods.  Time  spent  in  ship- 
yards WlU  be  minimal.  Modular  component 
construction  will  also  give  ULMS  a  phenom- 
enally high  at-sea-to-in-port  ratio,  contrib- 
uting to  the  need  for  fewer  ships  to  meet 
the  sea  based  deterrent  mission. 
Quiet  operation 

Quietness  of  operation  is  one  of  the  key 
elements  of  the  ULMS  design.  Exploitation 
and  incorporation  of  new  technology  and 
total  system  design  is  expected  to  signifi- 
cantly decrease  the  operational  noise  of 
ULMS  compared  to  that  of  other  submarines. 

ULMS's  propulsion  chain  is  being  designed 
to  be  as  silent  as  possible,  assisted  by  a 
pumpless  natural  circulation  pressurized 
water-cooled  nuclear  reactor  power  plant 
whose  fuel  will  last  for  the  life  of  the  ship. 
Probably  ULMS  will  be  double-hulled  to  con- 
tribute to  quieter  <q>eratlon  and  will  also 
Incorporate  the  latest  quieting  technology 
such  as  air  layering,  machinery  isolation,  ab- 
sorptive materials  and  the  like. 

Should  our  ballistic  missile  submarines  be- 
come more  vulnerable  in  the  decades  ahead, 
a  probable  area  would  be  the  detection  of 
ship  noise.  Acoustical  energy  and  pkartlcularly 
sonar  are  the  preeminent  we^x>ns  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces.  AU  submarines 
emit  noise  whUe  In  motion,  but  to  detect  the 
subnuulne  its  sound  must  be  differentiated 
from  other  background  noise  in  the  ocean. 
Thus,  the  quieter  the  submarine's  movement, 
the  less  vulnerable  It  Is  to  discovery  and 
preemption. 

As  presently  envisioned,  ULMS  oould  be 
up  to  three  times  quieter  than  the  latest 
model  Poseidon  at  loiter  speed  and  for  eva- 
sion purposes  travel  at  speeds  still  maintain- 
ing a  reduced  acoustic  level. 

Cost  effectiveness 
ULMS'  high  survivability,  availability  and 
reliability  coupled  with  an  effective  main- 
tenance program  and  system  design  will  con- 
tribute to  a  low«r  cost  per  effeetlvtiy  de- 
ployed mIssUe,  thereby  reducing  total  sys- 
tem cost.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  en- 
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tlr«  IJUI8  aystMn,  plua  ten  years  of  operation 
Is  about  VS  blllkm— approximately  the  same 
amount  ezp«nde<l  over  the  same  period  on 
tbe  Pouna/Foeeldon  fleet. 

WMle  tbe  ULMS  fleet  wlU  probably  be 
comprised  of  fewer  submarines  than  our 
Polarls/Poeeldon  force  of  41  vessels,  it  will 
nerertheleaa  utilize  approximately  the  same 
number  of  deliverable  warheads.  Thus,  20 
Inflation  years  after  deployment  of  the  first 
Polaris,  ULMS  could  be  deployed  at  the  same 
cost,  with  the  same  number  of  warheads, 
but  with  substantial  improvements  both  In 
atirvivabUity   and  elfectlTeneas. 

KATIONALK 

If  the  United  States  U  to  build  more  sub- 
marine deterrent  forces.  ULMS  Is  obviously 
the  most  efficient  system.  But  do  we  need 
more  balUstlc  missile  submarines?  Whatever 
Its  technological  or  institutional  merits,  no 
weapons  system  Is  self-Justlfylng.  In  an  era 
of  limited  resources  and  salient  domestic 
needs,  the  rationale  for  any  strategic  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  political  structure 
and  International  milieu  from  which  It  de- 
rives its  function. 

Three  principal  arguments  for  developing 
an  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  System  are 
being  put  forward : 

1.  In  the  event  SALT  falls.  ULMS  will  pro- 
vide a  nonprovocatlve  stabilizing  hedge 
against  the  increasing  vulnerabUity  of  land 
based  systems  and  maintain  U.S.  strategic 
suiSciency. 

3.  If  SALT  is  successful,  ULMS  will  pro- 
Tide  an  invulnerable  minimum  deterrent 
umbrella  under  which  significant  reductions 
in  strategic  forces  can  be  made. 

3.  At  a  time  when  sea  based  deterrent 
forces  are  of  Increasing  Importance,  ULMS  is 
the  natural  replacement  for  those  Polaris 
submarines  which  may  reach  retirement  age 
In  the  1880-s. 

I.«iid  based  system  ouIneraMUMe* 

The  increasing  vtUnerability  of  Mlnuteman 
and  the  B-528  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
admitted  need  for  a  Safeguard  ABM  defense 
system.  Thus,  by  the  mld-1980's.  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  our  land  based  forces  could 
survive  a  preemptive  strike,  let  alone  possess 
the  penetration  power  necessary  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage,  even  if  supplemented 
by  the  expensive  B-l  bomber  and  provocative 
WS-120A,  a  suggested  American  counterpart 
to  the  Soviet  SS-9.  Given  the  mere  prospect 
of  such  eventa,  it  is  illogical  that  we  should 
continue  to  structure  our  triad  deterrent 
forces  so  that  90  percent  of  our  retaliatory 
capability  is  vulnerable  to  preemption  and  Is 
able  to  penetrate  only  9  percent  of  the  Soviet 
defense  perimeter. 

In  contrast  to  the  land  based  elements  of 
our  triad  deterrent  structure,  the  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  is  neither  desta- 
bilizing nor  vulnerable.  There  are  those  who 
argue  against  relying  more  on  our  sea  based 
deterrent  forces  for  fear  that  we  are  putting 
all  our  "deterrent  eggs  In  one  basket."  How- 
ever, if  SALT  falls  to  halt  the  erosion  of  our 
land  based  systems,  a  sea  based  deterrent 
could  be  our  only  invulnerable  retaliatory 
force.  Thus,  if  pessimistic  predictions  of 
Soviet  intentions  are  correct,  funds  will  be 
better  q>ent  to  Improve  our  most  survlvable 
deterrent  potential  by  the  development  of 
ULMS  than  to  biaid  or  defend  more  vulner- 
able systems. 

Armt  control  potential 

If  an  agreement  is  reached  at  SALT,  the 
most  provocative  and  vulnerable  strategic 
weapons  could  be  phased  out  under  the  pro- 
tective cover  of  a  sea  baaed  deterrent.  In 
fact,  as  the  niunbers  of  retaliatory  vehicles 
on  each  side  are  reduced,  their  relative  invul- 
nerability becomes  more  acute  since  minor 
technological  Improvements  or  small  viola- 
tions will  have  far  greater  impact. 

One  settlement  that  might  come  at  SALT 
could  be  a  celling  on  the  total  number  of 
each  side's  strategic  offensive  launchers, 
starting  with  a  freeze  at  current  force  levels 


which  would  be  scaled  downward  at  fixed 
dates  as  the  older  forces  on  both  sides  reach 
retirement  vintage.  Given  a  limitation  of 
3000  launchers  per  side,  which  would  approx- 
imate ciurent  force  levels,  we  might  want 
to  restructure  our  deterrent  forces  by  adding 
600  ULMS  whUe  retaining  600  Poseidon 
launchers  and  reducing  in  niunbers  manned 
bombers  to  200  and  land  based  missiles  to  700. 
However,  with  a  reduction  to  1000  allow- 
able strategic  launchers,  the  value  of  ULMS 
to  our  deterrent  capability  would  outweigh 
our  other  systems  since  neither  land  based 
missiles  nor  manned  strategic  bombers 
would  be  worth  the  loss  of  an  equivalent 
number  of  Invulnerable  submarine-launched 
missiles.  Because  ULMS  can  be  easily  veri- 
fied yet  cannot  be  used  effectively  as  a 
counterforce  weapon  against  other  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  ULMS  and  its  Soviet 
counterpart  might  thus  provide  the  means 
for  significant  strategic  arms  limitations 
coupled  with  a  stable  nuclear  deterrent  in 
the  decades  ahead. 

Modernization 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  preceding 
discussions  is  the  emphasis  we  must  place  on 
our  sea  based  forces  in  the  next  two  decades 
since  they  will  be  imperative  for  deterrence. 
The  hull  life  of  a  ballistic  missile  submarine 
has  been  approximated  at  25  years,  after 
which  time  it  becomes  too  costly  and  self-de- 
feating to  refit  it.  Therefore,  should  the  old- 
est Polaris  submarines  which  were  not  con- 
verted to  Poseidon  become  candidates  for 
retirement  by  the  1980'8,  the  number  of  sub- 
marines in  our  sea  basjd  deterrent  force 
will  be  decreased  from  41  to  31. 

Given  both  the  strategic  deterrent  and 
the  arms  control  potentialities  of  sea  based 
forces  discussed  previously,  it  would  seem 
ridiculous  to  eviscerate  our  most  stable  stra- 
tegic system  through  age  obsolescence  and 
not  develop  a  follow-on  system.  Thus,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  strategic  stability  in  the 
decades  ahead,  we  must  have  the  ULMS  op- 
tion open. 

dUTXQxra 

By  offering  an  efficient  system  to  fulfill 
sound  strategic  needs,  ULMS  has  been 
praised  rather  than  attacked  by  the  tra- 
ditional watchdogs  of  military  cost  effective- 
ness. Criticisms  of  ULMS  come  from  two  per- 
spectives: (a)  those  in  rival  services  who, 
fearing  their  own  project  budgets  may  be 
reduced  by  UUkfS  efficiency,  attempt  to  find 
strategic  weaknesses  in  X7LMS.  and  (b)  those 
against  aU  military  programs  who  stress  their 
fear  of  stimulating  the  arms  race  or  their 
revulsion  against  any  defense  qiending. 
These  combined  complaints  result  In  five 
general  criticisms  of  XJLMS. 

1.  /nvulnerotXUfy — Criticism:  The  possi- 
bility of  a  Soviet  technological  breaktlutiugh 
in  ASW  capability  would  preclude  reliance 
on  a  sea  based  deterrent. 

3.  Retaliatory  Capability — Criticism:  A 
mliUmum  deterrent  based  upon  ULMS  wotild 
not  threaten  sufficient  retaliatory  damage  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  Command  and  Control — Criticism:  Sea 
baaed  deterrent  forces  lack  the  capability  to 
wage  a  limited  nuclear  war. 

4.  Poctnjr  the  Arms  Race — Criticism:  Devel- 
opment of  ULMS  will  stimulate  the  arms 
race. 

5.  Defense  Cotta — Criticism:  ULMS  will 
cost  too  much. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  first 
three  criticisms  argue  against  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  a  sea  based  deterrent,  only  the  last 
two  challenge  the  need  for  continued  ULMS 
research  and  development. 

InvMlnerability 

The  fear  of  a  technological  breakthrough 
which  would  Imnxedlately  reveal  the  presence 
of  all  submerged  vehicles,  although  lm> 
plausible,  is  often  postulated  as  an  argument 
against  reliance  on  a  sea  based  deterrent. 

Acoustics,    radio,    radar,    infrared,    mag- 


netism and  gravity  are  the  principal  physical 
phenomena  currently  being  explored  as 
means  to  detect  submarines.  However,  the 
properties  of  all  but  the  last  two  of  these 
are  so  well  understood  and  their  sensory  pos- 
sibilities so  thoroughly  explored  that  funda- 
mental breakthroughs  in  sonar,  electro- 
magnetic or  thermal  sensing  technology 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  Incremental 
improvements  In  signal  magnlflcatlon,  dis- 
crimination and  interpretation  can  be  ex- 
pected as  well  as  amplified  signal  power  and 
some  extension  in  detection  ranges. 

The  "ensonlflcatlon"  of  the  oceans  by  high 
energy  transducers  generating  acoustic  pow- 
er measured  in  megawatts  has  been  suggest- 
ed as  a  potential  breakthrough  In  sonar 
technology.  Even  if  feasible,  "ensonlflcatlon" 
would  have  uneven  degrees  of  reliability.  It 
could  be  defeated  by  acoustic  countermeas- 
ures  and  mobile  decoys.  And.  should  the 
worst  come  to  pass,  U.S.  proximity  to  the 
ocean  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  over 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  deployment  and  op- 
eration of  such  a  system. 

Indeed,  any  postulated  improvement  In 
ASW  detection  devices  will  undoubtedly  be 
accompanied  by  sensing  countermeasures. 
In  fact,  after  two  decades  of  extensive  ASW 
research  and  funding,  the  submarine's  invul- 
nerability has  benefited  more  through  tech- 
nological advances  than  It  has  lost  in  ASW 
detection. 

The  alternative  to  quallUtlve  ASW  Im- 
provements based  on  unexpected  break- 
throughs In  detection  would  be  a  quanti- 
tative approach,  requiring  massive  deploy- 
ment of  ASW  sensors  and  extensive  num- 
bers of  btinter-klUer  submarines,  aircraft,  de- 
stroyers and  satellites.  Here  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability Hither  than  those  of  physics  handicap 
ASW  efforts. 

Without  a  technological  breakthrough,  It 
would  be  economically  and  militarily  im- 
possible to  deploy  enough  ASW  forces  to  de- 
stroy even  a  fraction  of  our  sea  baaed  deter- 
rent force  in  a  first  strike.  Unless  every 
ULMS  could  be  tracked  continuously  and  de- 
stroyed simultaneously,  a  preemptive  at- 
tempt would  only  invite  unacceptable  retali- 
ation from  the  remaining  missile  submarines. 
Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  subordinated  all 
other  priorities  to  ASW  efforts,  this  would 
require  such  extensive  and  visible  deploy- 
ment as  to  provide  the  United  States  ade- 
quate warning  time  to  take  effective  counter- 
measures. 

Seemingly  more  plausible  than  the  threat 
of  preemption  Is  the  counterforce  by  attri- 
tion scenario  in  which  a  Soviet  hunter-killer 
submarine  force  would  concentrate  on  one  or 
two  ULMS  at  a  time,  silently  destroying 
them.  By  the  time  America's  national  deci- 
sion makers  would  suspect  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  would  be  unable  to  credibly  retaliate  be- 
cause it  would  be  tantamount  to  suicide. 

But  even  if  the  Soviets  could  destroy  sev- 
eral of  our  submarines  in  this  manner, 
counterforce  by  attrition  could  never  meet 
even  the  minimal  requirements  of  a  first 
strike.  Any  unreporting  submarines  would 
immediately  arouse  suspicion  and  establish 
the  attacker's  culpability.  As  use  of  nuclear 
warheads  to  destroy  the  submarines  would 
be  quickly  detected,  risking  American  retali- 
ation and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion. Even  the  risk  of  spotting  conventional 
ASW  weapons  explosions  in  this  circumstance 
would  be  great.  In  any  event,  should  attrition 
be  embraced  as  a  strategy,  American  attack 
submarines  could  serve  as  escorts  for  their 
own  ULMS,  destroying  the  Soviet  hunter- 
killers  as  soon  as  they  began  tracking  and 
retaliating  in  kind  against  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  submarines  as  well. 

Retaliatory  capability 
Two  alleged  impediments  have  been  cited 
by  some  In  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  abil- 
ity of  an  undersea  based  deterrent  to  fulfill 
Its  retaliatory  role.  One  Is  that  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  miasll<s  must  be  fired  se- 
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quentlally,  allowing  ABM  defenses  to  deal 
with  these  incoming  warheads  individually 
rather  than  several  at  a  time.  The  other  is 
the  theoretical  poeslbllity  of  plotting  back  a 
sea-launched  missile's  trajectory  to  locate, 
target  and  destroy  the  submarine  that  fired 
It. 

The  latter  possibility  does  not  exist  since 
the  time  required  to  launch  all  a  submarine's 
missiles  Is  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  op- 
ponent's missile  flight  times  are  consider- 
ably longer.  In  the  brief  minutes  involved, 
the  submarine's  full  load  of  missiles  will  have 
been  launched  and  its  retaliatory  mission 
completed  before  an  opponent  could  possibly 
locate  and  destroy  it. 

Nor  does  sequential  firing  present  a  unique 
problem  to  sea-launched  warheads.  Poseidon 
and  ULMS  missiles  nest  at  least  3  and  up  to 
14  or  even  more  individually  guided  reentry 
vehicles.  Therefore,  the  moment  the  missile's 
nest  opens  what  amounts  to  a  salvo  is  readied 
to  confront  ABM  defenses.  Additionally,  the 
added  thrust  of  ULMS  which  gives  It  inter- 
continental range  and  all-azimuth  penetra- 
tion could  be  employed  in  such  ABM  defeat- 
ing configurations  as  fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment and  cloee-ln  depressed  trajectory. 

A  novel  complaint  has  been  lodged  against 
ULMS  on  the  grounds  that  ultimately  It 
may  possess  too  much  firepower  rather  than 
too  little.  Qualitative  Improvements  in  mis- 
sile gruidanoe,  it  is  feared,  nUght  upgrade 
the  system  and  give  it  a  destabilizing  coun- 
terforce capability  against  the  U.S.S.R.'8  land 
based  deterrent. 

ULMS  would  not  necessarily  degrade  the 
Soviet  Union's  retaliatory  sufficiency.  For 
whUe  the  U.S.SJt.  has  lagged  behind  the 
U.S.  In  deploying  strategic  deterrent  forces 
at  sea,  the  Soviets  have  already  deployed  a 
ballistic  missile  submarine  very  similar  to 
Polaris  and  are  conunitted  to  a  massive 
building  program  besides  developing  their 
own  underwater  long-range  missile.  In  fact, 
the  current  Soviet  submarine  construction 
program  appears  to  be  concentrating  less  on 
attack  submarines  than  on  the  development 
of  a  credible  sea  based  deterrent. 

If  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  deploy  a  substantial  deterrent  at  sea, 
an  ULMS  counterforce  capability  against 
land  bitsed  missiles  will  not  affect  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  strategic  balance  and  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  the  provocative  SS-9  will  prove 
superfluous. 

Command  and  control 

Another  criticism  against  depending 
mainly  upon  a  submarine  deterrent  is  the 
possibility  of  interruptions  in  command 
communication,  especially  during  a  first 
strike  attack. 

Even  In  the  unlikely  event  part  or  all  of 
the  missile  submarine  fleet  might  be  out  of 
contact  with  the  national  command  author- 
ity for  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  this  would 
effect  only  the  rapidity  of  retaliation,  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  factor  in  sea  based  deter- 
rence. It  will  not  dlmlnUh  the  certainty  of 
retaliation,  the  fundamental  consideration 
upon  which  all  theories  of  deterrence  are 
foimded. 

As  our  land  based  missiles  become  increas- 
ingly vulnerable,  there  will  be  a  greater  In- 
centive to  launch  endangered  retaliatory 
land  based  forces  on  warning  to  avoid  pre- 
emption. This  prospect  is  exceedingly  haz- 
ardous. 

On  the  other  hand,  hair-trigger  retaliation 
is  not  necessary  for  sea  based  deterrent 
forces  which  wlU  not  be  threatened  by  an 
impending  attack  on  the  continental  United 
States.  Thus,  delay  in  reestablishing  com- 
munications will  not  impede  retaliation  but 
will  allow  the  national  command  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  accxirate  assessment  of 
the  situation  and  direct  a  controlled  retalia- 
tion. 

Pacing  the  arms   race 

A  supposed  political  disadvantage  in  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  undersea  long-range 


missile  concept  Is  the  alleged  adverse  effect 
such  a  decision  could  have  on  the  current 
SALT  talks.  However,  of  any  weapons  sys- 
tem now  being  discussed  for  deployment  In 
the  1980's,  ULMS  would  be  least  adverslve 
to  SALT. 

First,  ULMS  is  not  a  new  spiral  in  the  arms 
race,  either  technological  or  in  numbers  of 
weapons  deployed,  but  is  merely  a  stabilizing 
Improvement  of  a  system  which  has  already 
proven  Itself  nonprovocatlve  and  impervious 
to  rapid  technological  obsolescence. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union,  while  partici- 
pating a  SALT,  is  continuing  its  own  devel- 
opment of  an  advanced  underwater  long- 
range  missile  system. 

Third,  the  Immediate  decision  is  only 
whether  to  begin  development  of  ULMS. 
Therefore,  if  a  comprehensive  agreement  at 
SALT,  limiting  all  strategic  systems,  abolish- 
ing ABM  and  controlling  antisubmarine  war- 
fare development  is  reached,  ULMS  can  be 
halted  before  deployment. 

Defense  costs 

Any  weapons  system  estimated  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $15  billion  is  not  Inexpensive. 
However,  as  Senator  George  S.  McGovern 
(D-S.D.)  and  Representative  John  F.  Sel- 
berling  (D-Ohlo).  in  their  report  on  the  B-l 
bomber  to  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law  stated: 

"A  persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  pur- 
chase of  a  given  weapons  system  regardless 
of  cost,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  sys- 
tem will  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  deter  nuclear 
war." 

Measured  by  this  criteria,  ULMS  as  cur- 
rently envisioned  will  be  cost  effective.  A 
sea  based  deterrent  relying  on  ULMS  will  be 
able  to  deter  any  aggressor.  The  total  cost  of 
ULMS  is  meaningful,  then,  only  if  It  Is  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  land  based  offensive 
and  defensive  systems,  because  a  case  can 
be  made  for  ULMS  to  ultimately  replace 
Mlnuteman.  Safeguard,  and  our  B-52'8  as 
well  as  our  retiring  early  model  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Thus,  as  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion concluded  after  an  extensive  and  critical 
study  of  U.S.  mUltary  spending: 

"Since  sea  based  missiles  seem  to  offer  the 
most  certain  deterrent,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  keep  exploring  technological 
frontiers  in  this  fleld.  For  the  most  part, 
this  means  a  high  priority  for  ULMS  re- 
search." 

Noting  that  the  development  of  an  ULMS 
prototype  is  not  necessarily  a  commitment 
to  depl03rment.  the  Urban  Coalition  report 
emphasized  "that  insufficient  priority  is  be- 
ing given  ULMS  research  efforts. '  This  point 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Ballistic  missile  submarines  as  complex 
systems  are  extremely  susceptible  to  coet 
overruns  should  they  face  inconsistent  finan- 
cial commitments  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. However,  UIiMS  is  being  designed  and 
managed  for  cost  effectiveness.  If  the  waste 
and  technological  problems  resulting  from 
rush  Jobs  to  meet  last  minute  threats  are  to 
be  avoided  in  the  1980'b,  we  must  comntit 
ourselves  now  to  the  adequate  and  consistent 
development  funding  needed  to  keep  the 
ULMS  option  open. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  vulnerability  of  our  land  based  stra- 
tegic systems,  our  growing  reliance  upon  sea 
based  deterrent  forces  and  the  ULMS/Poael- 
don  potential  to  provide  unilateral  strategic 
sufficiency  serioiosly  indict  the  current  struc- 
tvm  of  o\ir  redundant  triad  deterrent  force. 
Therefore,  with  the  need  to  evaluate  the  cur- 
rency of  our  sea  based  deterrent.  Congress 
should  not  only  reexamine  our  land  based 
strategic  weapons  systems  but  also  the  as- 
sumptions and  doctrines  by  which  these  sys- 
tems are  Justified. 

Of  all  the  strategic  weapons  systems  now 
being  discussed  for  possible  deployment,  only 
ULMS  otltn  the  potential  of  fulfilling  U.S. 


strategle  deterrent  requirements  In  the  de- 
cades ahead.  We  should  therefore  encoiirage 
full  steam  ahead  on  ULIIS  development  by 
approving  the  full  fiscal  year  1972  request  for 
$110  million  for  this  purpose. 


THE  CANNIKIN  TEST 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
fall  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnussion  ten- 
tatively plans  to  set  off  a  S-megaton  nu- 
clear device  more  than  5,000  feet  below 
the  surface  of  Amchitka  Island  off 
Alaska.  I  oppose  this  scheduled  blast  be- 
cause of  the  possible  ecological,  security, 
and  international  ramifications  of  the 
test,  which  Is  code-named  Cannikin. 

The  most  immediate  objections  to  Can- 
nikin stem  from  environmental  consid- 
erations. The  nuclear  device  to  be  de- 
tonated is  250  times  larger  than  the  bomb 
dropped  at  Hiroshima,  and  almost  five 
times  larger  than  anything  the  AEC  has 
previously  exploded  undergroimd. 

The  possible  immediate  effects  of  such 
a  staggering  underground  blast  may  be 
the  most  serious,  for  many  people  have 
voiced  concern  that  the  Cannikin  ex- 
plosion will  coincide  with  or  even  cause 
an  earthquake.  The  North  Pacific  is 
known  for  its  seismic  activity,  and  any 
tampering  with  the  earth's  surface  in 
this  area  would  appear  extremely  irre- 
sponsible. 

Another  immediate  danger  of  the  Can- 
nikin explosion  is  the  possible  creation 
of  a  tsunami,  or  tidal  wave,  such  as  the 
one  which  devastated  Crescent  City, 
Calif.  The  AEC  claims  that  earthquakes 
or  tsunamis  are  "highly  tmlikely"  to  fol- 
low Cannikin,  but  the  AEC  has  no  ex- 
perience with  devices  the  size  of  Canni- 
kin, and  most  of  its  other  experience  has 
been  at  the  inland,  seismically  passive 
Nevada  testing  grounds. 

After  the  initial  blast.  Cannikin  will 
pose  the  further  danger  of  venting  radio- 
activity into  the  air  and  surrounding 
waters.  Since  the  beginning  of  under- 
ground testing  in  1963,  one  out  of  every 
12  tests  has  released  radioactivity  de- 
tected in  aretis  removed  from  the  testing 
site.  Last  December,  the  Banebeny  test 
in  Nevada  venter  radioactivity  over  13 
States  in  the  worst  venting  incident  ever, 
and  that  was  at  a  familiar  test  site.  The 
danger  to  Amchitka  Island,  which  is 
ironically  part  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
Wildlife  Preserve,  is  serious.  The  precious 
populations  of  peregrins,  ea«les,  sea  ot- 
ters, seals,  and  sea  lions  might  be  en- 
dangered by  such  venting,  or  even  by  the 
shock  of  the  explosion. 

By  choosing  an  island  test  site  the 
AEC  has  raised  a  further  possibility  that 
radioactivity  from  the  blast  will  seep 
through  the  surrounding  rocks  and  es- 
cape into  the  ocean,  contaminating  wa- 
ters vital  to  the  SSO  million  a  year 
Alaskan  fishing  industry.  The  effect  of 
ocean  currents  spreading  such  contami- 
nation and  perhaps  causing  an  interna- 
tional incident  is  unpredictable. 

Through  all  of  this  ^leculaUon  on 
possible  catastrophes,  one  fact  stands 
out.  The  AEC  simply  caimot  give  any 
guarantees  that  damage,  minimal  or 
severe,  will  not  be  done  to  Amchitka 's 
environment.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  even  if  the  test  takes  place 
without  incident,   radioactive   material 
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tn^jped  bdow  the  earth's  surface  re- 
mains active  for  240,000  yean.  Between 
now  and  the  srear  241,971  any  earthquake 
or  seismic  disturbance  around  Amcfaltka 
could  result  In  a  disastrous  venting  of 
radioactivity.  This  Is  quite  a  legacy  for 
us  to  leave. 

Given  the  real  and  serious  danger  sur- 
roimdlng  the  Cannikin  test,  we  must  ask 
the  purpose  of  it.  We  discover  the  device 
is  planned  to  be  the  warhead  of  the 
basic  Spartan  missile  for  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system.  But  the  device  to  be 
tested  is  too  big  for  the  improved  Spar- 
tan missile  the  Defense  Department 
plans  to  use  now.  Dr.  Harold  Agnew.  di- 
rector of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientiflc  Lab- 
oratory, could  only  state  that  the  basic 
Spartan  might  be  useful  In  a  limited 
way  against  tactics  the  Soviet  Union 
might  adopt.  This  seems  slender  Justi- 
fication for  the  AEC's  statement  that  the 
Cannikin  test  is  of  prime  significance  to 
our  national  security  requirements. 

We  must  also  questlmi  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  dangerous  test  when  the 
whole  idea  of  an  effective  ABM  system 
is  considered  skeptically  by  many  scien- 
tists and  experts  in  the  field. 

There  are  also  international  issues  re- 
lated to  Cannikin.  As  the  New  York 
Times  reported  on  July  4  of  this  year, 
the  technology  exists  now  to  enable 
seismologists  to  determine  the  difference 
between  natural  disturbances  and  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions.  This  would 
eliminate  the  issue  of  on-site  inspection 
of  defense  facilities,  which  has  been  a 
major  obstacle  to  agreement  to  a  total 
nuclear  test  ban. 

If  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
could  reach  agreement  on  this  issue  In 
light  of  the  new  technology.  It  would 
seem  incredibly  reckless  to  nm  the  eco- 
logical risks  which  are  evident  in  the 
Cannikin  test.  Our  national  and  inter- 
national seciulty  would  be  much  better 
protected  by  an  agreement  to  end  all  un- 
derground nuclear  testing  than  by  a  suc- 
cessful Cannikin  test. 

The  choice  before  this  Nation  over 
Cannikin  presents  in  letters  written  large 
the  choice  we  face  in  all  of  our  policies. 
It  presents  the  opportunity  simultane- 
ously to  protect  nature  from  man's  de- 
structive power  and  to  move  mankind  one 
step  closer  to  International  agreement 
for  peace.  It  presents  the  opportimlty  for 
this  country  to  move  decisively  to  sub- 
ordinate the  demands  of  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, which  seems  dubious  in  this 
Instance,  to  the  undeniable  demands  of 
commonsense  and  foresight.  We  cannot 
afford  to  gamble  with  our  environment 
any  longer,  particularly  by  the  explosion 
of  a  warhead  which  may  prove  useless. 
Thus,  I  urge  the  President  to  at  the  very 
least  delay  the  test  until  the  SALT  nego- 
tiators can  begin  a  new  initiative  on  un- 
dergroxmd  testing,  and  failing  this,  that 
the  Congress  act  to  delay  the  Cannikin 
test. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
two  enlightening  studies  on  the  subject. 
The  first  is  a  crltiqiie  of  the  AEC's  Can- 
nikin environmental  statement,  pre- 
pared by  the  Coalition  To  Stop  the  Alaska 
Nuclear  Blast.  The  second,  "The  Nuclear 
Sword  of  Damocles"  by  Lenmore  Mar- 


shall, which  appeared  as  an  article  In 
the  Uvlng  Wilderness,  documents  the 
dangers  of  underground  testing  in  gen- 
eraL 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

A  CuiTQVK  OF  Tax  ASCs  CunmEat 
Environ  KsxTAL  STA-mcnrT 

The  National  EnvlronmeQtal  PoUcy  Act 
(NEPA)  of  1989  requires  aU  federal  agencies 
to  flle  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
before  embarking  on  programs  that  algnlfl* 
cantly  affect  the  envlruiment.  The  Impact 
Statement  mvist  cover  the  foUowlng  i>olnts: 

(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

(U)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented; 

(lU)   alternates  to  the  proposed  action; 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity; 

(V)  any  Irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  acUon  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

The  act  requires  a  total  disclosure  of  all 
InformaUon  so  that  it  la  possible  to  evaluate 
the  benefits  of  a  project  against  the  risks  of 
environmental  damage.  It  was  expected  that 
by  requiring  a  factuaUy  detailed  study  open 
to  hard  public  scrutiny,  the  pubUc  interest 
would  be  served  and  the  environment  would 
be  protected. 

Though  the  thought  of  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  fcr  a  S-nxegaton  nuclear 
bomb  is  aomewbat  incomprehensible  (this  Is 
the  test  of  a  device  which  is  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  enviroDment) ,  it  Is  rtlU  required, 
since  the  experiment  is  a  project  of  a  fed- 
eral agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  test  is  unquestionably  of  major  en- 
vironmental significance. 

The  AEC  has  filed  its  final  NEPA  state- 
ment with  the  CouncU  of  EnvlrxHimenUl 
Quality  but,  unfortunately,  the  statement 
provides  no  basis  for  making  a  credible  eval- 
uation of  the  project.  There  is  neither  an  ex- 
planation of  the  benefits  of  the  test  nor  a 
determination  of  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment if  everything  were  to  go  wrong. 

BACKGROirND 

Since  the  1989  NEPA  law  went  into  effect, 
there  has  never  been  an  impact  statement 
filed  for  an  individual  nuclear  test.  A  Draft 
Statement  was  written  in  November  1970  for 
the  total  underground  nuclear  program  car- 
ried out  in  Nevada. 

The  Cannikin  test  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  October  1970  and  a  Draft  State- 
ment was  Issued  in  June  1970.  This  Ltate- 
ment  was  severely  criticised  in  Congress, 
and  the  $ao  million  needed  to  continue  the 
project  was  not  appropriated.  Senator  Ed- 
mund Muskle  said  that  the  funds  were  with- 
held and  the  project  stopped  "because  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  failed  to  file  a 
satisfactory  statement  on  s\ich  test's  en- 
vironmental effects." 

The  test  was  rescheduled  for  autumn  1971, 
and  a  Redraft  Statement  was  issued  at  the 
end  of  April  1971.  Eighteen  senators.  In  a 
letter  to  William  Ruckelshaus.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  AEC;  and 
RusseU  E.  Train.  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality;  urged  that  the 
AEC  conduct  public  hearings  "to  permit  a 
thoroiigh  public  review  of  the  benefits  and 
risks  involved." 

Under  Senate  pressure,  and  at  the  request 
of  Governor  Egan  of  Alaska,  AEC  hearings 
were  conducted  on  May  3«,  1971,  In  Juneau 
and  on  May  28  and  39  in  Anchorage.  Besides 
the  large  amount  of  public  testimony.  Hear- 
ing Examiner  Robert  MUler  of  the  AEC  beard 


the  same  three  hours  of  statements  from  the 
same  ten  ABC  witnesses  In  both  Juneau  and 
Anchorage. 

At  the  end  of  June  1971,  the  ABC  Issued 
the  Pinal  Impact  Statement,  supposedly  Im- 
proving and  refining  its  previous  draft  state- 
ments, based  on  Inputs  from  the  public  and 
other  government  agencies.  The  Statement  is 
fifty-nine  pages  long,  and  contains  a  ten- 
page  bibliography  as  well  as  an  annex  of 
federal  agency  comments  and  AEC  responses. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr.  John  A. 
Erlewine,  Assistant  Oeneral  Manager  for 
Operations,  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  30645. 

There  are  three  main  areas  of  environ- 
mental Impact  that  are  the  cnix  of  the  issue : 
1)  effects  on  Amchltka;  2)  radiation  leaking 
Into  the  surrounding  water  and  venting  Into 
the  air;  and  3)  earthquakes  and  tsunamis. 
(NOTE:  Page  numbers  in  parenthese  refer 
to  Final  InqMCt  Statement,  unless  specified.) 

nracTS  on  aitCHrrK* 

The  ABC  states  that  the  effects  of  the 
explosion  wUl  l>e  localized  with  little  long- 
term  damage.  "The  principle  environmental 
effects  of  Cannikin  are  those  resulting  from 
occupation  of  Amcfaltka  by  a  work  force  of 
some  hundreds  of  men."  (page  1) 

Item:  There  are  forty-four  bird  qMdes  that 
Inhabit  Amchltka  Island.  Fifty-five  pairs  of 
bald  eagles  and  nineteen  pairs  of  peregrine 
falcons  nested  during  1970.  Within  four  mUes 
of  ground  eero  are  eight  bald  eagle  nests  and 
two  peregrine  falcon  nests. 

AEC  ttatea:  In  the  worst  case,  nests  within 
foxir  miles  could  be  destroyed  resiiltlng  from 
the  occurrence  of  rock  and  earthslides  along 
the  coastal  areas.  Mllrow  (the  megaton  test 
conducted  In  1969  on  Amchltka)  didocated 
14.000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  peat  and  it  Is 
expected  that  Cannikin  will  dislocate  more. 
"Extrapolation  from  Mllrow  experience  in- 
dicates that  Cannikin  may  damage  one  or 
two  eagle  or  faloon  nesting  sites  so  severely 
that  they  would  be  unsuitable  as  future  nest- 
ing locations.  This  amount  of  damage  to 
nesting  sites  would  not  affect  the  reproduc- 
tion potential  or  populations  of  their  species, 
nor  should  there  be  any  measurable  effects 
on  population  density  or  reproduction 
potential  of  the  other  avian  qpedes  as  a 
result  of  the  Cannikin  test."  (page  34) 

Point:  Dr.  Clayton  White  of  Brigham 
Toimg  University  calls  Amchltka'^  falcon 
population  the  "most  dense  in  the  world 
right  now."  Any  detrimental  effects  upon  the 
island's  peregrine  population  would  only 
bring  this  already  endangered  species  closer 
to  extinction.  It  Is  mentioned  that  the  tim- 
ing of  the  test  is  such  that  hatching  wlU  al- 
ready have  occurred,  but  it  Is  overlooked  that 
the  nesting  eagles  and  peregrines  wUl  have 
young  In  the  nest  at  that  time.  This  fact 
could  compound  the  population  damage. 

Throughout  the  document,  the  AEC  ex- 
trapolates from  Mllrow  In  the  manner  of  the 
above  AEC  quotation.  Since  ttiere  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  linear  or  any  other  sim- 
ple relation  exists  (l.e.  since  Mllrow  was 
about  one  megaton  and  since  Cannikin  wUl 
be  about  five  megatons,  then  Cannikin  will 
be  five  times  as  destructive  as  Mllrow)  be- 
tween the  two,  it  is  therefore  not  credible  to 
extrapolate  from  one  point. 

ABC  itatei:  In  the  worst  case,  some  small 
scraptlsh  (three  spine  stickleback)  ranging 
in  number  up  to  a  few  thousand  would  be 
killed.  It  is  possible  that  some  fish  in  the 
closest  streams  wUl  be  injttred  or  killed  by 
shock  effects,  but  at  worst  would  affect  only 
a  small  fraction  (one  to  ten  per  cent  depend- 
ing on  species)  of  the  total  Island  population. 
Changes  of  plankton  levels  in  nearby  ponds 
may  occur  and  the  draining  of  one  or  two 
ponds  is  possible. 

Note:  The  shock  of  the  Immediate  impact 
causes  water  In  the  streamc  and  ponds  near 
ground  zero  to  be  "thrown  into  the  air." 
(page  52)  In  MUrow,  this  resulted  In  strand- 
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Ing  on  land  some  of  the  stickleback  fish 
population.  The  motion  also  creates  a 
momentary  sharp  rise  and  fall  in  pressure  in 
the  lakes  and  along  the  sea  coast.  This  ef- 
fect klUed  stickleback  in  two  ponds  near 
MUrow. 

AEC  Studies:  The  Battelle  Columbus  Lab- 
oratory, under  contract  with  the  AEC 
Nevada  Operations  Office,  initiated  ecological 
studies  on  Amchltka  in  1967.  A  short-term 
and  long-term  post -shot  program  has  been 
established  to  document  the  environmental 
effects  of  Cannikin. 

Point:  Despite  contracted  studies,  Wallace 
Noerenberg,  Commissioner  of  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game,  testifying  In  Juneau 
on  May  26,  1971,  had  to  correct  AEC  figures. 
"Both  impact  statements  (Draft  and  Re- 
draft) use  the  figure  3600  to  represent  the 
total  sea  otter  population  on  Amchltka.  Re- 
cent surveys  reveal  that  the  population  is 
in  excess  of  4000  animals.  .  .  .  Both  reports 
use  the  figure  200  otters  as  residing  within 
the  four  mile  'Impact  zone.'  Recent  surveys 
Indicate  a  population  approaching  600  ani- 
mals." The  June  AEC  statement  reflects  the 
Fish  and  Game  Department's  corrections  of 
Ute  May. 

AEC  states:  "Overpressures  greater  than 
100  (Muuds  p«r  square  Inch  may  rupture  otter 
tympanic  membranes (  eardrums)  which  ulti- 
mately can  be  expected  to  cause  death  in 
otters  so  affected  if  they  are  unable  to  dive 
tat  food."  Twenty  to  100  sea  otters  may  be 
klUed.  (page  36)  It  U  estimated  that  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  wlU  be 
affected. 

Point:  Commissioner  Noerenberg  made  sev- 
eral other  points  concerning  the  otters.  1) 
Otters  tend  to  segregate  by  sex,  with  sexually 
active  males  generally  concentrating  In  "male 
areas."  Two  such  "male  areas"  near  the  blast 
may  be  affected;  the  ensuing  loss  of  mature 
males  will  have  a  much  larger  effect  on  the 
population  than  a  random  death  pattern  of 
the  same  number.  2)  The  ground  shock  of 
the  blast  will  affect  the  large  number  of 
otters  resting  on  rocks  with  possible  results 
of  bruising,  internal  Injuries,  rib  or  skull 
fractures  or  leg  injuries — the  effect  on  preg- 
nant females  might  also  be  significant. 

AEC  states:  "The  Amchltka  sea  Uon  and 
harbor  seal  popxilations  are  not  expected  to 
be  affected  by  Cannikin."    (page  36) 

Point:  Commissioner  Noerenberg  states 
that  there  is  great  concern  for  the  seal  and 
sea  lion  population  (estimated  at  350  to  760 
respectively)  off  Amchltka.  "We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  pressure  effects  would  be  as  seri- 
ous on  these  animals  as  on  otters,  and  that 
the  AEC  should  consider  this  Impact  as  well." 
AEC  ttatea:  "Bioenvironmental  program 
scientists  are  confident  that  populations  of 
commercial  fish  and  shellfish  species  wiU  not 
be  endangered  from  Cannikin."  There  is  the 
unlikely  possibility  "that  casualties  may  in- 
clude :  hundreds  of  fish  in  the  near-shore  area 
such  as  Pacific  cod  and  dusky  rockflsh;  a  few 
salmon  in  deeper  offshore  water;  hundreds 
of  fish  such  as  Atka,  mackerel,  lantern  fish, 
rockfish  and  smelt  in  mid-water,  offshore 
areas;  and  thousands  of  rockflsh  and  Pacific 
cod  in  offshore  lx>ttom  areas."  (page  37) 

Point;  "The  Alaska  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment is  much  more  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fects of  radioactivity  leaks  than  the  ground 
shocks  affecting  commercial  fish.  The  worth 
of  the  Alaska  fishing  Industry  is  categorized 
In  the  report.  Commercial  Fisheries  Relatexl 
to  Amchitka  Island,  by  Abrams,  Kemp  and 
Kerkwood.  Total  income  of  Pacific  salmon 
fisheries  In  1970  was  960,034,000;  King  crab 
was  $13,919,000;  shrimp  was  (2,935,402;  Tan- 
ner crab  was  $1,399,918;  Dungeness  crab  was 
«1, 050.194;  and  scallops  was  $1,131,264. 

Conunissloner  Noerenberg  states,  "The 
'ownership'  of  salmon  passing  Amchltka  Is 
International  in  scope  and  the  consequences 
of  any  contamination  of  these  animals  would 
be  worldwide  In  regard  to  marketing  and  hu- 
man consumption  problems." 


The  Alaska  Sportsmen's  Council,  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  dated  June  3, 
1969,  stated.  "In  short,  a  food  supply  system 
that  feeds  a  large  part  of  the  world — a  supply 
and  fishery  resource  which  has  never  been 
fully  developed — would  likely  be  ruined.  How 
far  the  contamination  might  spread  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Japanese  current  is  un- 
known. One  thing  is  certain:  If  there  is  any 
chance  whatsoever  that  the  blast  will  vent,  it 
Is  too  great  a  risk.  The  AEC  has  made  no  such 
guarantee.  It  cannot." 

RADIATION      LEAKING      INTO      THE      WATEK      AND 
VENTINO    INTO    THE    AS 

AEC  States:  "Scientists  and  engineers  do 
not  conceive  of  any  process  by  which  a  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  material  could  occur.  How- 
ever, if  those  experts  were  completely  wrong, 
the  greatest  conceivable  venting  would  be  a 
few  percent  of  the  total  radioactivity  pro- 
duced by  this  experiment."  (page  2) 

Point:  The  AEC  has  never  planned  an  un- 
derground test  and  expected  it  to  vent  radia- 
tion and,  since  the  1963  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  nations  have  been  protilblted  from 
violating  International  boundaries  with  ra- 
diation fallout.  However,  the  AEC  record  of 
preventing  leakage  is  not  good.  From  1963 
to  the  end  of  1970  "there  were  230  announced 
U.S.  underground  nuclear  explosions  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  and  elsewhere,  including 
five  Plowshare  cratering  tests.  Of  the  non- 
Plowshare  tests,  seventeen  InadvertenUy 
leaked  radioacUvity  detectable  off-site."  {page 
17)  In  a  letter  dated  March  11,  1971,  from  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  AEC,  to 
Senator  Gravel,  it  is  stated  that  "there  were 
approximately  forty  tests  in  whleh  some  ra- 
dioactivity was  detected  only  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  firing  point." 

Point:  The  AEC's  worst  case  of  a  few  per- 
cent venting  must  be  further  explained.  A 
percent  of  the  radioactive  inventory  of  the 
largest  underground  test  In  U.S.  history  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  detailed  discussion  with  an 
exhaustive  look  at  the  effects  on  the  envi- 
ronment. A  small  percentage  of  a  large  num- 
ber is  still  a  large  number — and  cannot  be 
disregarded  by  a  wave  of  the  AEC's  hand. 

AEC  ttates:  The  extensive  Nevada  contain- 
ment experience  "has  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  test  containment  pro- 
cedures. .  .  .  Each  time  a  leak  of  radioactivity 
has  occurred,  there  has  been  careful  investi- 
gation In  an  effort  to  learn  the  cause  so  that 
leaks  from  similar  caiises  can  be  avoided." 

point:  Judging  by  the  leaks  that  have  oc- 
curred and  continue  to  occur  (the  largest  one 
ever  occurred  last  December) ,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  either  the  AEC  has  not  done  a 
proper  job  in  studying  past  failures  or  that 
each  test  is  unique  In  the  combination  of 
characteristics  such  as  tonnage  exploded,  ge- 
ology, hydrology,  climatic  conditions,  etc., 
and  so  the  outcome  Is  unpredictable. 

The  last  failure,  Banebmy,  was  exploded 
December  18,  1970,  in  Tucca  Flats  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site.  The  test  was  less  than 
twenty  kllotons  and  was  reported  to  hare 
leaked  radiation  over  thirteen  states  and 
contaminated  the  clothing  of  900  test  site 
workers.  "The  final  total  release  estimate  for 
Baneberry  Is  approximately  three  megacuries 
(3,000,000),  reference  to  R  (Release  time) 
plus  twelve  hours."  (Seaborg  to  Gravel  let- 
ter, March  11,  1971) 

AEC  states:  "Geological  and  physical  data 
obtained  during  two  earlier  successful  low- 
yield  tests  very  near  to  the  Baneberry  site 
(one  liad  been  2,000  feet  to  the  north  and  the 
other  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east) 
had  indicated  the  suitability  of  the  Bane- 
berry site." 

point:  How  much  confidence,  then,  can  be 
placed  in  the  geological  and  physical  studies 
that  have  Justified,  to  the  AEC's  satisfaction, 
the  Cannikin  site?  In  this  light,  do  the  Mil- 
row  explosion  results  have  any  significance  in 
predicting  the  outcome  of  Cannikin?  The 
AEC  constantly  refers  to  MUrow  in  estimat- 
ing the  CannlUn  results. 


ABC  states:  "In  order  to  assure  contain- 
ment of  radioactivity,  it  is  necessary  to  (be) 
.  .  .(an)  adequate  distance  from  faults.  .  .  . 
The  Cannikin  site  is  3,300  feet  south  of  the 
Teal  Creek  FaiUt  and  2300  feet  north  of  a 
suspected  fault . . ."  (page  19) 

Point:  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bane- 
berry leak  did  not  occur  through  a  fault.  Ac- 
cording to  AEC  reports,  the  910-foot  deep 
test  split  the  earth  with  its  own  pressure 
which  exceeded  expectattons  because  "the 
earth  around  the  explosive  device  was  more 
saturated  with  water  than  had  been  ex- 
pected.'  If  Baneberry  (less  than  twenty  kllo- 
tons) had  enough  pwwer  to  "force  gas 
through  the  ground  to  the  surface"  and  to 
open  up  a  "fissure  315  feet  long,"  why  can't 
Cannikin,  In  water-saturated  rock,  push  gas 
2800  feet  to  the  suspected  fault? 

AEC  stated:  No  one  is  likely  to  know  where 
every  single  fault  Is  located,  but  the  big  ones 
are  known.  (This  point  emerged  In  a  meeting 
of  Fred  R.  Tesche,  AEC  Deputy  Director,  and 
Senator  Gravel's  staff.) 

Point:  The  February  1971  quake  in  Los 
Angeles  occurred  along  the  Soledad  Fault, 
which  was  considered  too  insignificant  to  put 
on  seismic  fault  maps. 

AEC  states:  'Most  of  the  radioactive  ma- 
terial associated  with  the  detonatitMi  wUI  be 
incorporated  into  and  trapped  in  rock  melt, 
or  wUl  be  absorbed  onto  the  surfaces  of  rock 
material.  Most  material  wUi  therefore  be  es- 
sentially retained  in  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
plc»ion  zone.  The  volatile  fission  products 
and  tritium  are  exceptions."  (page  22) 

Point.  ITiere  is  no  documentation  sup- 
porting the  AEC  statement  that  the  radio- 
active materials  will  be  Incorporated  into, 
trapped  in.  or  adsorbed  onto  rather  than  go 
into  solution  under  the  conditions  of  salin- 
ity, high  pressure,  and  very  high  tempera- 
ture. 

AEC  states:  "Those  radlonucUdes  not 
trapped  In  the  solidified  rock  melt  will  be 
susceptible  to  migration  in  ground  water. 
Only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  trapped 
radionuclides  wUl  be  slowly  leached  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  fused  rock."  (page  23) 

Questions:  How  much  of  what  radlonu- 
cUdes are  there?  What  is  the  insignificant 
fraction?  Without  knowing  how  much  of 
what  is  involved  it  is  not  possible  to  talk 
about  environmental  impact. 

AEC  states:  "Tritium  in  water  is  of  more 
concern  than  other  radioactive  materials 
since  it  wUl  migrate  at  nearly  the  velocity 
as  the  natural  ground  water."  (page  23) 
Three  mechanisms  are  described  whereby 
tritlated  water  can  migrate  to  the  sea: 
Mechanism  1  is  described  as  "most  Ukely" 
and  the  "migration  would  take  a  thousand 
years  or  more."  Mechanism  2  "Is  estimated 
to  take  over  a  hundred  years."  The  third 
mechanism  is  described  as  very  unlikely  and 
the  "contaminated  water  would  reach  the 
sea  in  about  two  or  three  years.  .  .  .  This 
would  introduce  tritlated  water  Into  the 
ocean  with  an  initial  concentration  about 
1,200  times  that  of  the  RCG  (Radioactivity 
Concentration  Guide)  for  water.  .  .  .  The 
assumptions  of  this  model  also  imply  a  sharp 
reduction  in  adsorption  surface  and,  there- 
fore, at  some  later  time  other  radlonucUdes 
such  as  strontium,  cesium,  ruthenliun.  and 
antimony  would  also  be  introduced  into  the 
ocean  in  concentrations  higher  than  the 
RCG."  (pages  23-25) 

Points:  No  support  is  given  as  to  why  one 
model  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  All 
proof  is  eml>odled  in  the  credibUity  of  the 
terms  "most  likely",  "less  probable",  and 
"very  unlikely". 

Long  Shot  (the  80  kUoton  test  on  Am- 
chltka on  October  29,  1965,  at  the  time  billed 
as  first  and  last  test  on  the  Island)  released 
tritium  "at>out  one  month  after  the  test." 
It  was  "detected  la  three  smaU  ponds  on 
the  north  edge  of  the  surface  zero  pad  and 
in  drainage  ditches  from  thoae  ponds.  " 
(page  14) 
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AEC  states:  "No  IeakAg«  of  tritium  or 
radloactlva  noble  gaaea  la  expected  for  Can- 
nikin: behATlor  comparable  to  Mllrow  is 
Ukely."  (page  15) 

Point:  Aoeumlng  the  worst  Cannikin  caae 
of  leaking  tritium  In  2  to  3  years  and  ai^ly- 
In^  this  case  to  Ullrow,  we  would  not  see 
any  tritium  from  Mllrow  yet  because  It  baa 
been  less  than  two  years  since  Mllrow.  The 
Mllrow  experience  with  tritium  can  not  be 
used  for  predicting  Cannikin. 

AEC  states:  Even  If  the  extrema  tritium 
migration  model  were  true  "dilution  of  that 
water  by  the  sea  water  would  take  place 
rapidly  .  .  .  there  would  be  an  effective  di- 
lution factor  of  about  100.000  within  a  few 
bours."  (page  as) 

Potnts:  CommlsBloner  Noerenberg  stated, 
"Concerning  the  one  known  radioactive  ele- 
ment that  baa  leaked  on  Amchltka,  trlUum. 
little  la  known  of  Ita  Impact  on  fish.  How- 
evOT,  a  recent  paper  given  by  Erickson  ( from 
the  UnlTeralty  of  Washington  Radiation 
tAboratory)  at  the  Third  National  Badlo- 
ecology  Sympoalum,  dtecoaaes  the  Impact  of 
both  low  and  high  level  concentratlona  of 
tritium  on  gupples.  His  conclusions  are  that 
even  low  levels  affect  the  germ  plasm  caus- 
ing changes  In  growth,  aez  ratio,  ability  to 
withstand  stress  and  courting  behavior. 

"It  la  reported  In  two  papers  that  Stiver 
Salmon  fry  held  In  cooled  effluent  from  the 
pile  area  at  Hanford  suffered  100  percent 
mortality  In  eight  weeks.  Bven  at  dUutlons 
of  1:50  increased  mortalities  were  evident." 

PoUkarpov.  In  his  book  Badloecology  of 
Aquatic  Organisms  (1906.  Relnbold  Book 
IMt.,  Mew  York)  states  among  his  conclu- 
slona:  (page  380)  a) .  "The  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  abnormalltiee  in  the  larvae  of 
■ea  fishes  has  been  shown  to  be  Increaaed 
at  Btrontlum-OO-yytrtum-00  concentrations 
of  a  trllllonth  of  a  curie  per  liter  and  above. 
I.e.  at  lerela  that  have  already  been  reached 
In  the  Paetflc  Ocean  and  In  the  Irish  Sea." 
b)  "It  has  been  shown  that  further  radio- 
active contamination  of  the  seas  and  oceans 
la  Inadmissible,  because  It  entails  great  risk 
of  a)  producing  irreversible  changes  In  the 
bydroblospbere,  b)  disrupting  the  resources 
upon  which  fisheries  depend  and  c)  pro- 
ducing dangerous  levels  of  contamination  In 
the  marine  organisms  consumed  by  man" 

AEC  states:  "It  Is  not  conceivable  that  Can- 
nikin would  cause  release  of  underground 
radioactivity  from  the  cavities  which  remain 
from  tbe  earlier  Mllrow  and  Long  Shot 
tests."  (page  2) 

Point:  The  above  statement  contains  the 
entire  discussion  by  the  ABC  about  this 
project.  There  are  no  references,  studies, 
or  even  explanations  as  to  why  this  possi- 
bility Is  not  conceivable." 

XASTHQUABUS   ANO   TSITNAMXS 

AEC  stated  In  the  Draft  Environmental 
Statement  (June  1970),  "experience  gained 
by  obserratlon  of  past  nuclear  detonations 
and  eartbquaJces  combine  to  provide  ex- 
tremely positive  assurance  that  the  Cannikin 
explosion  cannot  of  itself  cause  a  severe 
earthquake."  (page  A-4) 

Point:  In  a  letter  dated  J\dy  ai.  1970  to 
the  AEC.  Louis  Rousselot,  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
commented,  "Substitute  for  '.  .  .  provide  ex- 
tremely positive  assurance  .  .  .'  the  phrase 
'indicate  that  it  is  highly  unlikely.'"  The 
ABC   c<»nplled 

ABC  states:  ".  .  .  It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
tbe  Cannikin  explosion  can.  of  Itself,  trigger 
a  severe  earthquake.  Furthermore,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Cannikin  explosion  or  an 
earthquake  causing  a  damaging  tsunami 
(seismic  sea  wave)  Is  even  more  unlllcely." 
(psgeS) 

Point:  Tbe  Presidential  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on 
tbe  Safety  of  Underground  Testing  chaired 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Pltaer,  former  President  of 
Stanford  University,  made  the  following 
points  in  their  November  37,   1968  tteport 


s^ilcb  was  withheld  Sat  Boms  Unas  by  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  ".  .  there  doss 
not  appear  to  be  a  basis  for  «»«'"«"^*«"g  tbe 
possibility  that  a  large  test  explosion  might 
Induce,  either  Immedlataly  or  aftsr  a  psrlod 
of  time,  a  severe  earthquake  of  sulBclsntly 
large  magnitude  to  cause  ssrloiu  damage 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  test  site. 
This  possibility  is  more  serious  for  tssts  of 
greater  than  a  megaton  since  the  larger 
initial  explosion  would  lead  to  greater  al- 
teration of  the  regional  stress  pattern.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  recently  t>een  suggested  that 
the  great  earthquakes  (magnltuds  8.6)  are 
actually  composed  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
earthquakes  of  magnitude  6.5  to  7.0." 

Point:  Tbe  terms  "highly  unlikely"  and 
"even  more  unlikely"  as  used  for  earth, 
quakes  and  tsunamis  respectively  do  not 
nile  out  an  occurrence  of  the  event.  Assum- 
ing the  worst  case  that  an  earthquake  and 
a  tsunami  do  occur  there  must  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  will  happen.  There  Is  none. 
Therefore  the  environmental  Impact  can- 
not be  judged  and  so  this  Impact  State- 
ment is  deficient  and  delinquent. 

AEC  states:  There  Is  "almost  one  chance 
in  100  that  there  will  be  an  earthquake  as 
big  as  or  bigger  than  Cannikin  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amchltka  in  any  two-week  period.  For  the 
whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaskan 
Peninsula,  the  probability  Is  higher,  more 
like  one  in  30."  (page  53) 

Point:  What  would  happen  in  the  worst 
possible  case  If  the  Cannikin  shock  of  about 
7.0  rlchter  scale  occrirred  bolncldental  to  a 
natural  earthquake  of  7.0  or  greater?  What 
would  be  the  resulting  earthquake  magni- 
tude? Would  this  be  large  enoiigfh  to  set  off 
a  tsuanlmi? 

AEC  States:  "Most  existing  experience  U 
from  large  underground  explosions  in  Ne- 
vada." (page  56) 

Point.-  The  Pltzer  Report  states,  "Since 
the  Amchltka  area  In  Alaska  Is  still  more 
active  selsmlcally,  the  hasard  of  Inducing  an 
earthquake  must  t>e  considered  to  be  greater 
at  that  location  than  at  either  Navada  site  . .  . 
Amchltka  Is  more  seismic  than  Nevada  by  at 
least  an  order  of  magnitude." 

AEC  States:  "It  Is  expected  that  tbe  only 
observable  effect  from  Cannikin  will,  again 
(meaning  like  Mllrow) ,  be  a  cluster  of  small 
aftershocks  In  the  vicinity  of  the  explosion 
site,"  (page  65). 

Point:  The  Pltzer  Report  states  that  "it 
would  appear  that  safety  can  be  achieved  In 
tbe  proposed  central  Nevada  and  Alaskan  test 
sites  only  by  gradually  Increasing  the  yield 
and  thus  developing  the  necessary  experience 
durmg  the  test  program.'  Oolng  from  1 
megaton  to  5  megaton  doesn't  meet  the  defi- 
nition of  gradually  increasing. 

Pitzer  Report  states:  ".  .  .  there  is  good 
evidence  that  great  earthquakes  consist  of  a 
superposition  of  smaller  (magnitude  6  to  7) 
events  triggered  In  succession."  And,  "...  if 
the  triggered  earthquake  were  a  large  one 
(magnitude  greater  than  8)  and  the  rupture 
propagated  to  the  east  where  the  population 
density  Increases,  there  could  be  damage  due 
to  ground  vibration  as  well  as  tidal  waves." 


AEC  states:  The  test  Is  necessary  for  "the 
development  of  niMdear  weapons  technology 
of  prime  significance  to  our  national  security 
requirements."   (p  46) 

Point.-  On  April  20,  1971  Dr.  Harold  Agnew. 
Director  of  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
tesUfled  to  the  Senate  Committee  oo  Armed 
Servloes  tbst  1)  the  ABM  Spartan  wartaead 
will  be  tested  in  Alaska,  and  2)  the  Spartan 
warhead  "would  be  useful  in  a  limited  way" 
In  high  altitude  attacks  against  very  large- 
yield  Soviet  weapons.  To  Justify  the  risks  In 
undertaking  the  test  there  must  be  a  full 
discussion  of  the  ABM  Spartan  system.  To 
hide  behind  tbe  phrase  national  security 
when  the  ABM  system  has  been  vociferously 
attacked  in  public  for  many  years  is  to  Imply 
that  tbe  test  cant  be  Justifled. 


Point:  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  executive  director 
of  tbe  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  a 
military  weapons  expert,  stated,  "Basically, 
Cannikin  is  a  bureaucratic  oversight — an 
experiment  that  has  been  waiting  to  be  can- 
celled since,  in  early  1069,  the  President 
changed  the  rationale  for  the  U.S.  ABM  away 
from  the  anti-Chinese  defense."  Other  sci- 
entists like  Drs.  Rathjens  and  Scovllle  have 
called  the  Spartan  an  "obsolete"  weapon.  If 
the  public  is  to  bear  the  risks  the  AEC  must 
Jvistify  the  benefits  of  this  weapon. 

CONCLTTSIOMB 

There  are  few  federal  projects  that  have 
the  magnitude  and  the  possible  grave  envi- 
ronmental consequences  as  Cannikin.  The 
explosion  of  a  6  megaton  bomb  is  surely  one 
of  the  greatest  unnatural  acts  man  can  per- 
form. The  prediction  and  evaluation  at  the 
possible  outcomes  requires  a  rigorous  scien- 
tific discussion  (whether  laymen  can  under- 
stand it  is  Irrelevant) .  Such  a  dtscoiu^e  Is 
required  for  the  Cannikin  Environmental 
Impact  Statement. 

Unfortunately,  the  AEC's  Impact  State- 
ment Is  more  of  a  public  relations  type  press 
release  than  a  scientific  document.  It  appears 
it  was  written  to  allay  fears  Instead  of  to 
present  information. 

Some  specific  faults — 

Though  tbs  Table  of  Contents  seems  to 
indicate  a  certain  organization  to  tbe  docu- 
ment this  is  misleading  since  the  small  quan- 
tity of  Information  per  subject  that  Is  con- 
tained is  scattered  In  random  disarray 
throughout  the  statement.  It  seems  that 
many  different  people  wrote  the  document 
and  didn't  know  what  the  others  were  doing. 

There  are  statements  that  are  made  in  the 
summary  that  are  nowhere  else  supported  or 
referenced  in  the  text. 

The  statements  cover  Insigniflcant,  Irrde- 
▼ant  points  in  great  detaU  and  falls  to  pro- 
vide any  information  or  credible  answers  to 
tbe  questions  of  greatest  magnltuds. 

Tbe  statement  does  not  provide  enough 
data  or  discussion  to  determine  the  envlroD- 
mental  Impact  of  tbe  Cannikin  project.  It 
therefore  does  not  comply  with  tbe  Intent 
and  the  letter  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

Trx  NvcLXAa  SwoBo  or  D^icocLa 
(By  Lenore  Marshall) 

(NoTK. — The  author  wishes  to  express  her 
appreciation  for  Miss  Egan  O'Connor's  valua- 
ble assistance  in  research.) 

A  short  while  ago  another  nuclear  accident 
occurred.  An  underground  weapons  test,  sup- 
posedly self-contained,  produced  a  radioac- 
tive cloud  that  traveled  at  least  450  miles, 
-with  fallout  at  Its  site  that  affected  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  to  be  evacuated  and  decon- 
taminated, and  for  whom  ultimate  damage 
cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 

During  the  years  since  Hiroshima — ^the 
short  years  previous  to  this  newest  atotnic 
accident  (which  was  the  17th  underground 
test  that  has  leaked,  according  to  Atomic 
Energy  Conamlsslon  announcements) — we 
have  recognized  to  our  sorrow  and  terror  that 
our  entire  planet  has  Joined  the  wilderness 
in  its  struggle  for  survival;  not  only  the 
wilderness  but  the  whole  world  is  In  peril. 
Notblng,  no  matter  how  remote.  Is  Inunune. 
Great  tracts  of  fertile  land,  plant  life  and 
animal  life  in  forests,  plains,  oceans,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  have  been  Joined  by  human  life 
in  the  danger  of  extinction.  The  greatest 
threat  to  the  continuance  of  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  human  existence  comes  from  the 
nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  that  hangs  over 
our  heads. 

By  great  good  luck,  despite  the  minor  ac- 
cidents, there  has  not  yet  been  a  massive  re- 
lease. However,  since  sources  of  nuclear  con- 
tamination are  proUfsrating,  the  chances 
of  a  major  disaster  are  also  increasing;  such 
a  dlaastsr  could  devaatate  a  number  of  states 
and  caoas  thousands  more  oasss  of  cancer 
and  genetic  d^ects  snd  deaths.  There  is  a 
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fundaotental  diffsrsnos  betwacu  radloaettrs 
pollutants  and  other  pollutants  scudi  as  DDT, 
NTA.  oU.  and  antomoblls  axhaost.  All  lbs 
Utter  are  staUa  eompounds,  and  there  an 
possibllltlss  of  sllminating  tb«n  or  of  ran> 
dering  tbsm  harmless.  But  radloactlvs  atoms 
are  deranged  atcms  whose  hlgb-energy  emis- 
sions from  the  nucleus  cannot  be  stopped  or, 
presto,  mads  Innocent  by  a  lawstitt  or  a  wave 
of  a  wand;  tbey  taper  off  at  th^r  own  rats 
240.000  yean  for  tadloaetivs  plutonium  239, 
whiob  happens  to  be  a  baalo  elemsnt  In  both 
the  military  and  peaceful  application  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

Cockroaches  are  said  to  withstand  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  qiiite  nicely.  Other  animals, 
wild  or  otherwise,  fare  worse. 

Since  there  Is  no  way  to  turn  off  radioac- 
tivity, nuclear  poUutlon  is  in  a  class  by  it- 
self. Titerefore,  to  whatever  extent  is  possi- 
ble, we  must  prevent  any  more  of  it  from 
occurring. 

We  are  already  bearing  the  legacy  of  some 
earlier  aetlTities — radium  from  uranium 
mine  wastes  eroding  into  the  Colorado  and 
Into  the  other  rivers,  plutonium  238  in  the 
atmosphere  from  a  misfired  navigational 
satellite  (1964),  and  fallout  from  the  at- 
mospheric nuclear  bomb  tests.  They  are  all, 
of  course,  still  with  us.  For  Instance  some 
of  tbe  radioactive  cesium  137  will  stiU 
be  around  SOO  years  from  now  and  radio- 
active carbon  14  another  67,000  years.  The 
strontium  90  fallout  created  by  atmoq>herte 
tests  was  enough  to  work  its  way  into  the 
bones  of  almost  every  child  tested  for  It  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  according  to  An- 
thony Smith  {The  Body).  Since  all  radi- 
ation exposiire  is  assumed  to  be  harmful, 
whether  it  comes  from  bomlas,  medical  X- 
rays,  nuclear  power  plants,  rocks,  or  the 
stars,  what  counts  is  the  amount  we  accum- 
ulate and  which  we  can  still  limit.  Tbe  only 
hopefiu  thing  to  be  said  about  this  peril 
is  that  it  is  still  possible  to  control  It.  keep- 
ing doees  of  radUtion  to  safer  permtssitde 
levels. 

Ths  biggest  radioactive  burial  ground  In 
the  world  lies  In  Nevada  only  75  miles  from 
Las  Vsgas,  and  consists  of  350  square  miles 
of  contaminated  deeert  surface  pocketed 
with  deadly  plutonium  339.  Under  the  sur- 
face, as  well,  He  hundreds  of  pools  of  radio- 
activity; some  radioactive  trttlimi  is  con- 
tained in  the  waters  beneath  the  s\irface. 
This  no-man's-land  is  mentioned  In  a  para- 
graph within  a  report  of  the  Atomic  Eenergy 
Commission  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  If  an  earthquake  or 
some  other  disaster,  man-made  or  natural, 
were  to  strike  this  land,  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  vast  would  be  the  damage. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  Instances  of 
pollutant  destruction  related  to  A.E.C.  blasts 
snd  experiments.  There  Is  no  way  of  estimat- 
ing how  much  radioactivity  Is  being  released 
to  the  environment  from  all  soxirces;  how- 
ever, what  Is  known  is  that  the  amount  of 
radioactivity  and  the  damage  from  it  are 
adding  up.  Since  1967  the  A.B.C.  to  date  has 
conducted  over  200  tests  In  Nevada,  plus  two 
In  Mlssiaslppl  and  two  In  Alaska.  During 
1970,  through  Octobsr  14,  the  United  SUtes 
detonated  33  underground  bombs,  tbe  Rus- 
sians six.  An  sstimated  33  per  cent  of  tbe 
underground  explosions  vent  soms  radio- 
activity Into  the  air  and,  probably,  gases  seep 
to  the  surface  eventually  from  all  of  them. 
Regarding  Alaska,  an  A.E.O.  contractor  has 
calculated  that  the  MILROW  test  In  October 
1069  could  start  discharging  radioactive  hy- 
drogen into  tbe  ocean  in  six  years  and  con- 
tinue discharging  for  the  subsequent  66 
years.  In  1966  eoologtet  O.  O.  PolykupoT 
warned  that  the  oceans  already  bars  all  the 
radioactinty  that  they  can  toleiate  and  that 
fish  embryos  show  damage.  Nonetheieas  new 
underground  tests,  ths  largest  we  hsve  ever 
iMid,  are  being  planned  for  Alaska,  and  In 
an  active  earthquake  aone. 
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From  sources  otber  than  nu<dear  bomb 
tests  the  danger  and  tbe  damage  proUIarate. 
These  are  about  30  experimental  nuclear 
power  plants  in  operation  in  the  united 
States  now:  tbe  AJI.O.  npeels  to  lloenee  400 
to  680  more  In  the  next  80  years.  Ea^  plant 
acctmxulates  in  one  year  ss  much  long-lived 
radioactivity  as  in  several  hundred  Hiroshima 
bombs.  Construction  and  active  preparations 
are  presently  occurring  In  28  states  and  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Peaceful  "Plowshare"  under- 
ground bomb  tests,  proposed  by  the  hxin- 
dreds,  would  create  contaminated  gas,  oil, 
and  possibly  c<^per  tar  nationwide  distribu- 
tion. Pilot  projects  have  been  blasted  In 
Arizona  and  Colorado;  Wyoming  Is  probably 
next.  Nine  "Plowshare"  excavation  bomb 
experiments  for  building  canals  and  harbors 
have  produced  contaminants;  a  recent  one 
produced  radioactive  air  as  far  from  the 
Nevada  test  site  as  Boise,  Idaho.  Thua  the 
"peaceful  atom,"  a  kindly-sounding  bene- 
factor, may  require  a  Ut  more  assessment. 

Radioactive  material  is  being  more  and 
more  widely  used  in  industry,  ralsmg  prob- 
lems of  disposal.  In  Florida,  tbe  country's 
first  commercial  nuclear  sewage  dlqxMal 
plant  is  using  radloactivs  cobalt.  Storage  of 
radioactive  wastes  Is  a  mammoth  problem. 
Altogether,  there  are  over  100  million  gal- 
lons of  high-level  radioactive  waste  stored 
In  tanks  in  South  Carolina,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, and  New  York  states.  Storage  tanks 
tend  to  disintegrate  under  tbe  Intense  radio- 
active bombardment  and  heat;  so  far,  60,000 
gallons  have  leaked  from  such  tanks  Into 
tbe  ground.  The  A.E.C.  la  working  on  tech- 
niques for  solidifying  the  waste,  but  the 
process  is  so  ejqjensive  that  the  A.S.C.  hopes 
to  dump  mllllcms  of  gallons  of  ttnsolldified 
waste  into  undM^TOund  excavations  along 
the  Savannah  River.  At  the  A.E.C.'s  Hanford 
Installation,  there  are  open  "dribble  trench- 
es" for  so-called  "low  level"  wastes.  In  March 
1970,  ducks  drinking  from  these  trenches 
were  found  to  be  so  radioactive  that  eating 
them  would  give  a  p««on  five  times  the  an- 
nual "permissible"  dose  of  radiation.  And 
oysters  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
are  reooncentrating  radioactive  zinc  released 
far  upstream  at  Hanford.  In  New  Mexico, 
radioactive  waste  is  pumped  Into  deep  wells, 
stored,  and  allowed  to  seep  into  desert  soil. 
Monitoring  has  sometimes  Iseen  casual.  At 
one  commercial  plant  in  West  Valley,  New 
York,  after  official  denials  of  hazard,  a  group 
of  citizens  found  radioactive  levds  in  a 
creek  to  be  30,000  to  100,000  times  higher 
than  levels  permitted  by  the  A.E.C.  During 
a  test  of  tbe  nuclear  sptace  rockets  in  Nevada 
in  1965,  levels  of  air  contamination  on  U.S. 
highway  95  between  Reno  and  Las  Vegas 
rose  temporarily  to  200,000  times  their  nor- 
mal level. 

WbMi  plutonium  239  falls  on  the  test 
sits  in  Nsvada,  tbe  land  is  fenced  off  and 
posted.  The  problem  Is  how  to  confine  that 
plutonium  to  t^at  fenced-off  place,  against 
wind  and  oxidation,  for  the  next  340,000 
years — when  It  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hurt 
us.  Near  Denver,  Colorado,  local  scientists 
have  proven  that  significant  amounts  of  plu- 
tonium have  escaped  from  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant  where  warheads  are  maniifactured. 
After  denying  the  possibility,  tbe  A.B.C.  has 
confirmed  the  findings. 

A  recent  medical  report  In  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  states  that 
among  the  young  people  of  Rongelap  AtoU  in 
the  Padflc  who  wwe  accidentally  expoeed 
to  fallout  during  the  19M  tests,  tbe  majority 
have  developed  thyroid  abnormalities,  many 
ot  tbem  malignant. 

Today's  environmental  crisis  proves  tbst 
much  modem  technology  now  actually  func- 
tioas  to  the  detriment  of  society.  It  has 
become  disoriented  from  society.  Sdenee 
and  scientists  ars  not  omniscient;  In  fact 
many  scientists  are  attached  to  special  in- 
terests In  government  and  Industry.  As  Doc- 


tors John  W.  Oofman  and  Arthur  B.  Tun- 
pUn^  say  of  science  and  technology:  "They 
offer  credibility  to  tbe  propoeed  ABM  sys- 
tem and  thereby  offer  thlnkahUlty  to  a  nu- 
clear war;  they  create  the  UlnaUm  that  If 
we  really  get  Into  trouble  with  our  environ- 
ment, science  and  technology  wlU  be  able 
to  reecue  us;  and  they  divert  the  sdentlflc 
manpower  away  from  more  meaningful  pro- 
grams." Thus,  within  the  fact  that  there  are 
seismic,  tidal  vrave,  and  radioactive  hazards 
from  nuclear  weapons-tesUng  underground, 
there  lies  the  g^reater  dangn-  that  weapons- 
testing  is  part  of  a  general  framework  of 
thinking  that  war  la  thinkable. 

Doctors  Gofman  and  Tamidln  continue: 
"Science  in  itself  is  not  bad  or  good;  that 
la  why  it  has  no  ethics.  Without  application, 
science  la  meaningless.  But  most  of  science 
in  this  country  is  meant  to  be  appUed,  and 
hence  the  government,  hand  in  ^ore  with  in- 
dustry, rules  over  science  by  controlling  the 
purse  strings.  .  .  .  Quite  obviously  we  need 
a  mechanism  for  effectively  criticizing  pres- 
ent day  science  and  technology,  and  for 
artictUatlng  a  new  set  of  jHloritles  that 
would  lead  science  and  technology  to  ful- 
filling the  needs  of  society.  .  .  .  They  must 
offer  alternative  programs  that  represent 
routes  to  the  solution  of  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety." Doctors  Oofman  and  Tamplin  pro- 
pose an  Adveraaiy  Center  to  consist  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  scientists  who  would 
criticize  any  new  application  of  science  un- 
til It  has  been  impartially  scrutinised.  In 
terms  of  the  human  condition,  an  Adver- 
sary Center  woxild  assist  technology,  and 
would  base  Its  rationale  on  the  continuance 
of  life  of  the  human  species.  It  would  take 
up  arms  against  the  concept  of  the  oblitera- 
tion of  man  and  at  his  beautiful  earth,  his 
wUdemess  and  bis  cities,  and  of  the  elvlUza- 
tion  he  has  built. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  country's  increased 
need  for  electrical  power  necessitates  nuclear 
plants  and  that  defense  needs  necessitate 
further  weapons  development.  As  for  the 
latter,  since  we  already  have  means  for  over- 
kill beyond  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
since  the  continuance  of  the  arms  race  leads 
to  a  deadly  tit-for-tat  psychology  that  can 
only  end  in  catastrc^e,  the  sooner  a  mora- 
torium on  devel(9ment  and  accumulation 
of  nuclear  we^Kms  Is  called  the  safer  we 
shall  be.  If  the  world  alma  at  universal  dis- 
armament, perhaps  elephants  and  seals  and 
eagles  and  sparrows  and  pine  trees  and  fish 
and  roses  and  children  will  survive.  A  mora- 
torium on  the  burgeoning  nuclear  reactor 
business  must  similarty  be  caUed. 

What  are  some  of  the  alternatives?  With- 
out nuclear  energy  would  there  be  brown- 
outs? Would  a  million  qtarklers  around  ad- 
vertisements be  cut  in  half?  Would  the  dec- 
trie  carving  knife  not  cut?  The  answer  is 
that  we  can  obtain  the  power  we  need.  The 
lights  wlU  not  go  out.  Even  if  this  were  the 
caas,  one  must  ask  which  Is  m<x«  Important: 
more  lights  u-  life  Itself?  Moreover  there  are 
safer  alternatives  to  nuclear  electricity. 
There  is  the  further  development  of  fossil 
fuel,  which  may  be  better  utilized  and  made 
"clean"  by  means  of  new  processes.  There 
should  be  investigation  of  msgnetohydro- 
dynamlcs  (MHD)  and  work  on  fusion  and 
geotbermal  energies.  Promising  work  la  be- 
ing done  to  develop  the  lue  of  8<dar  energy; 
It  is  said  that  the  sun's  heat  falling  on  Death 
Valley  alone  could  solve  a  multitude  of 
power  needs.  Certainly,  much  dectrtc  energy 
that  is  wasted  today  ooxUd  be  conserved. 

Tlte  public  is  entitled  to  demand  Infor- 
mation from  the  government  and  to  say, 
Btapt  to  nuclear  danger  until  plans  are  sub- 
mitted for  Impartial  scrutiny.  Tliere  are  a 


'"A  Proposal  to  btabUah  an  Adfttmrj 
System  of  Scientific  Inquiry,**  in  Mnvtron- 
mental  Action  Bulletin,  January  S,  19T1. 
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nomber  of  dtlxen  groups  whlcb  w«  fight- 
ing for  nfet7  from  nucl««r  pollution.  Two 
new  committees  bAve  recently  been  launched, 
one  to  set  as  s  clearing  bouae  and  actlcsi 
center  to  bring  about  Mfeguaids,  the  other 
as  an  Information  and  ed\icatlonal  center. 
They  are.  ieq>eeUvel7.  Task  Force  Against 
Nuclear  Pollution  and  Citizens  Committee  for 
Nuclear  BasponslbUlty.  They  may  be  reached 
through  Suite  1200,  111  East  68th  Street. 
New  York. 

The  marrel  of  our  mass  society,  of  our  In- 
tricate civilisation,  of  our  establlsbments 
and  vast  Impersonal  structures.  Is  that  the 
Individual  can  always  do  something.  The 
IndlTldual  has  always  performed  miracles, 
and  he  still  can.  He  can  save  his  wilderness, 
be  can  save  animal  and  vegetable  life,  he  can 
■ava  hlmaelf .  He  can  understand  his  predic- 
ament, and  If  he  has  the  will  to  do  so  he 
«aa  take  steps  to  save  what  he  loves;  one 
man — one  woman — can  start  to  build  a 
taidga  Thereon  others  may  walk.  Will  Indi- 
viduals tackle  this  new  proliferating  danger 
before  it  U  too  Ute?  ,^ 


COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION  OP  VEE 
VACCINE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  Hardin  this  after- 
noon requestins  his  immediate  attention 
be  focuaed  on  the  commercial  produc- 
tion oi  the  VEE  vaccine  and  approval 
tor  both  his  Department  and  Public 
Health  oflicials  that  the  vaccine  be  pro- 
vided to  all  horse  owners  for  protection 
of  their  animals.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IT.S.  Skmatb, 
WMhington.,  B.C.,  July  20. 1971. 
Hon.  CurvoBB  M.  Hasddt, 
Secretory,  V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wathinifton.  B.C. 

Dkab  Ifs.  Sbcsetakt  :  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  time  given  me  and  vari- 
ous members  of  my  staff  during  the  past 
month  and  a  half  while  Texas  was  experienc- 
ing the  outbreak  of  Venezuelan  Equine 
Encephalomyelitis. 

It  appears  that  adequate  supplies  of  vac- 
cine are  now  belDg  made  available  in  Texas 
and  siuToundlng  states  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  VEE.  This,  among  other  measures,  will 
help  the  immediate  situation  existing  in 
Texas,  and  hopefully  wiU  prevent  the  nation 
from  experiencing  the  tragedy  existing  in 
my  home  state.  With  this  fresh  in  our  minds, 
I  would  prevail  on  your  authority  and  inter- 
est in  asking  that  you  exercise  with  the  nec- 
essary expediency  approval  for  VEE  vaccine 
to  be  manufactured  on  a  commercial  basis 
for  distribution  to  every  state  In  the  nation. 
Horse  ovraers  throughout  our  nation  are 
living  in  fear  of  the  spread  of  VEE  and  are 
demanding  all  necessary  methods  of  preven- 
tion be  exercised  before  they  too  lose  horses. 

Surely  as  a  result  of  the  large  numbers  of 
horses  vaccinated  in  Texas,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Health 
ofllclala  can  now  approve  the  vaccine  for 
public  use.  This  action  can  further  prevent 
the  heart  break  and  economic  loss  that  has 
resulted  in  Texas  from  accompanying  VEE 
to  the  remainder  of  our  nation. 

Tour  Immediate  action  will  be  appreciated 
and  may  I  be  kept  informed  on  the  progress 
of  this  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  Towm. 


SOME  POPULAR  MYTHS  ON  YOUTH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 


Journal  which  examined  some  of  the 
currently  popular  myths  on  youth.  It  was 
written  by  Landrum  Boiling,  president  of 
Karlham  College  in  Rlchmccd.  Ind. 

President  Boiling  is  a  distinguished 
educator  and  public  servant,  a  former 
newspaper  editor  and  war  correspondent, 
and — above  all — a  man  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  world  peace. 

His  article  makes  it  clear  that  the  cur- 
rait  rebellion  of  youth  is  not  a  transient 
phenomenon.  Our  society  and  its  institu- 
tions are  being  changed  because  increas- 
ing numbers  of  young  people  are  de- 
manding that  they  change.  The  lesson 
for  those  of  us  in  positi(»is  of  puldic 
leadership  is  clear:  we  must  listen  to  the 
younger  generation.  Theirs  Is  a  politics 
based  less  on  material  considerations 
than  on  esthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual 
values. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  for  its  perceptive  in- 
sight, and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Wall   Street  Journal,  June   28, 
1971) 

SOMK    POPTTLAB    MTTBS   CM    YOXTTH 

(By  Landrum  Boiling) 
Everybody  over  40  U  an  expert  on  the  youth 
problem,  and  much  of  what  everybody  knows 
about  that  problem  Just  tsnt  so.  Consider 
these  widely  held  viewpoints: 

1.  That  youth  discontent  is  the  result  of 
Communist  Influence. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Communists  are  as 
puzzled  by  today's  youth  as  are  the  capital- 
ists. In  Communist  countries  the  establish- 
ment Is  resentful  toward  most  young  people 
and,  far  from  knowing,  how  to  direct  the 
forces  of  youth  discontent  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries, the  Communists  don't  know  how  to 
cope  with  their  own  young  people  at  home. 
Long  hair,  beards  and  rock  music  distress 
Conununlst  bureaucrats  in  Moscow,  Prague 
or  Warsaw  no  less  than  bankers  in  Elmlra. 
Keokuk  or  Cheyenne.  Student  agitation 
against  the  established  order,  though  less 
demonstrative  in  Conununlst  countries  than 
in  America  and  Prance,  is  widespread  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  sateUite  countries. 

2.  That  America's  youth  discontent  Is 
caused  by  the  Vietnam  war  and  will  fade 
away  when  the  war  and  the  draft  are  ended. 

A  lot  of  us  would  like  to  believe  this,  but 
the  problem  is  not  that  simple.  Youthful  dis- 
content Is  powerful  in  countries  not  Involved 
in  the  Indochina  war,  and  American  youth 
are  unhappy  about  many  other  things  besides 
Vietnam  and  the  draft — and  will  remain  so 
long  after  the  war  Is  finished.  Ending  the  war 
will  surely  improve  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
young — and  of  their  elders.  However,  protest 
against  the  war,  though  serious,  is  but  one 
of  many  symptoms  of  a  deep-seated  disaf- 
fection of  the  young — and  of  the  disaffection 
of  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us. 

3.  That  more  money  spent  on  education, 
housing  and  the  care  of  the  poor  will  elimi- 
nate discontent  among  the  young. 

Young  people  do  indeed  attack  their  elders 
for  what  they  consider  niggardly  handling  of 
social  problems.  A  few  of  the  more  perceptive 
complain  with  equal  reason  about  the  vm- 
Imaglnatlve  and  inefficient  way  the  "estab- 
lishment" uses  the  money  it  already  spends 
on  these  aspects  of  our  troubled  lUe.  WhUe 
the  young  undoubtedly  favor  a  higher  rate  of 
spending  on  education  and  social  welfare — 
and  are  thoroughly  turned  off  by  talk  of  the 
need  to  "hold  down  Inflationary  preasures'* — 
they  are  so  convinced  of  the  wrongneas  of 
vast  national  spending  on  war,  the  space  pro- 


gram and  the  SST  that  merely  moderate  and 
"reasonable"  Increases  In  appropriations  for 
education  and  wdfare  will  fall  to  impress 
them  very  much.  Moreover,  the  current 
yoimg  do  not  have  the  innocent  belief  that 
their  New  Deal  parents  have,  or  once  had, 
that  increased  federal  financing  will  solve  aU 
problems. 

4.  That  a  new  all-out  program  of  liberal 
reform  will  win  back  the  young. 

The  truth  is  that  few  of  the  young  show 
any  sustained  interest  in  working  to  correct 
the  defects  in  current  national  policies  and 
programs.  The  assassinations  of  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  and  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  disappearance  of  Lyndon  Jc^nson's 
domestic  reformism  in  the  swamps  of  Viet- 
nam, disillusion  with  their  one-spring  hen> 
Eugene  McCarthy,  and  boredom  with  meet 
of  the  p<dltlcal  choices  of  recent  memory^ 
these  are  the  factors,  at  least  In  their  minds, 
that  cause  the  young  to  be  skeptical  and  hes- 
itant about  responding  to  some  new  liberal 
battle-cry.  Though  a  mini-minority  loudly, 
and  at  times  vicdently.  proclaim  their  inten- 
tion to  bring  down  the  system,  most  dis- 
affected youth  have  little  faith  In  either  dras- 
tic revolution  or  the  plodding  ways  of  reform. 
Among  them  there  is  widespread  apathy  and 
a  sense  of  impotence  and  hopelessness  toward 
all  proposed  solutions  to  the  situations  they 
deplore.  They  just  don't  see  any  answers  to 
the  problems  of  pollution,  urban  decay,  racial 
conflict  and  war — and  they  don't  think  their 
elders  do  either. 

6.  That  this  generation's  rebellion  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  all  earlier  manifestations 
of  youthful  revolt  against  the  elders — and 
will  soon  pass. 

Not  so,  say  the  most  thoughtful  historians, 
psychologists  and  social  anthropologists — 
and  a  lot  of  commonsense  parents  and  grand- 
parents. The  discontent  Is  deeper,  more  wide- 
spread, and  more  far-ranging  in  Its  effects 
than  any  "normal  youth  revolt"  ever  known 
heretofore.  Even  among  the  "straight  kids" 
who  shun  both  violence  and  the  hippie  cul- 
ture there  is  great  uncertainty  about  values, 
attitudes,  life  styles  and  goals  of  family  and 
conununity.  Pew  American  parents  can  be 
sure  of  what  t^elr  teen-age  children  really 
believe  about  fundamental  purpoeea  and 
values.  The  elder  generation  can  surely  not 
believe  any  longer  that,  "after  sowing  a  few 
wild  oats,"  today's  young  will  comfortably 
settle  down  Into  the  same  proper,  well  es- 
tablished life  pattern  of  their  parents. 

6.  That  the  trouble  with  today's  youth  Is 
that  they  have  lost  Interest  In  religion  and 
must  be  won  back  to  the  old-time  faith. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  probably  the  most 
open  and  seeking  generation  of  young  people 
with  req>ect  to  spiritual  matters  we  have 
known  in  (his  century.  Their  searches  are 
taking  somi^  of  them  down  some  pretty  bi- 
zarre byways:  Zen  Buddhism,  Hindu  mjrstic- 
Ism,  witchcraft,  astrology.  Yet  nutny  are 
caught  up  in  a  re-dlscovery  of  simple  old- 
fashioned  emotional  religious  orthodoxy  now 
largely  abandoned  by  the  mainline  churches. 
Pentcoetalism  is  the  fastest  growing  wing  of 
American  Protestantism,  and  many  young 
people,  including  college  students,  are  part 
of  that  growth. 

However,  many  sophisticated,  highly  in- 
telligent young  people  are  turning  their 
backs  on  the  materialistic,  scientific  objec- 
tivism of  their  largely  secularized  parents, 
grandparents  and  teachers  and  affirming  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual,  the  esoteric,  the  su- 
pernatural, the  transcendent.  In  part,  they 
are  revolting  against  what  they  consider  the 
too  arldly  intellectual,  against  the  perverse 
mls\isee  of  reason.  But  also.  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  they  are  carrying  on  man's  etM'nal 
quest  to  find  the  diving  element  In  life  and 
to  relate  themselves  to  it. 

7.  That  the  youth  have  lost  all  sense  of 
ethics  and  morality  and  need  basic  training 
in  bow  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 

Some  have,  and  do.  This  is  also  true  of  too 
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many  people  in  all  age  groups.  Yet  to  be  cer- 
tain about  the  real  standards  of  ethics  and 
morality  of  a  given  group  Ot  i>eopIe  at  a  par- 
ticular time  U  difficult.  Whatever  you  say  will 
produce  an  argument.  Some  claim  that  this  la 
the  most  truly  moral  generation  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  most  idealistic  young  people  who 
ever  lived.  Others  are  convinceu  that  they 
have  been  corrupted  into  every  Imaginable 
form  of  wickedness.  What  probably  Is  true  la 
that  today's  youth  are,  like  aU  human  beings 
through  history,  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
Idealism  and  selfishness,  morality  and  Im- 
morality 

In  some  aspects  of  ethics  and  morality  this 
Is  one  of  the  most  austere  and  pxiritanlcal 
generations  In  the  memory  of  living  man. 
Their  standards  of  honesty,  integrity  and  so- 
cial responsibility  are  often  severely  de- 
manding. Their  most  common  criticism  of 
the  older  generation  has  to  do  with  charges 
that  their  elders  are  dishonest,  hypocritical 
and  irresponsible.  In  this  there  Is  much  hu- 
morless, morally  arrogant  self-righteousness. 
Too  often  they  are  blind  to  their  own  hy- 
pocrisy. Too  many  of  them  have  not  learned 
about  the  Inherent  weakness  and  finltude  of 
all  hunum  beings.  Including  themselves. 
Still,  for  all  their  confusion  and  occasional 
sdf-deception,  it  must  be  said  that  this  gen- 
eration of  young  people  is  profoundly  con- 
cerned about  ethical  and  moral  Issues.  The 
established  structures  of  church,  school  and 
family  are  not  working  very  weU  in  trans- 
mitting the  accumulated  vrisdom  from  the 
past  on  basic  value  questions.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  challenge  facing  home,  school  and 
church  Is  to  find  ways  to  engage  all  age 
groups  in  a  shared  and  honest  exploration 
of  the  eternal  questions  of  purpose,  mean- 
ing, ultimate  value  of  religion,  morality  and 
ethics.  The  old  simple  methods  of  Sunday 
school  Indoctrination  are  widely  rejected. 
The  most  famous  last  words  must  surely  be 
those  that  begin.  "Now,  when  I  was 
young — ."  The  better  substitutes  are  yet  to 
be  found. 

These  assorted  popular  myths  about  the 
young  can  give  the  older  generation  little 
guidance  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  generations.  But  If  we  examine  those 
myths  seriously,  we  are  compiled  to  search 
for  new  strategies  for  tiding  to  cope  with 
our  fundamental  social  problems  of  which 
youth  discontent  and  the  conflicts  between 
the  generations  are  but  sjrmptoms.  Those 
strategies.  I  believe,  must  Involve  \is  In  de- 
veloping ways  of  bringing  younger  and  older 
people  into  creative,  productive  teamwork 
for  the  common  good,  and  in  making  some 
significant  changee  in  the  pattern  and  nual- 
Ity  of  education. 


INVASION  OP  TEXAS  BY  DEADLY 
HORSE  DISEASE 

Mr.  TOWEK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am 
sure  Senators  are  aware,  Texas  has  been 
Invaded  by  a  new  and  deadly  horse  dis- 
ease. Venezuelan  Equine  Encephalomye- 
litis has  caused  horse  deaths  by  the  him- 
dreds  in  my  home  State  and  has  created 
alarm  and  dismay  among  the  residents 
of  Texas.  This  morning  I  received  a  full 
report  on  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  VEE  in  Texas.  In  addition 
the  reports  conveyed  in  detail  what  has 
been  done  to  combat  the  disease  and  pre- 
vent its  spread.  The  report  is  from  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DXPASTICXNT   or   AQBICULTUaX, 

WosMntrtow,  BJO^  July  20,  1971. 
DxAK  SciTAToa:  Due  to  rapid  developments 
concerning   Venezuelan   equine    encephalo- 


myeUtls,  and  continuing  action  being  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Agrtoultuxe  over  the 
weekend,  I  dedded  on  Saturday  morning  to 
hold  a  press  conference  Satunlay  afternoon 
at  3:00  p.m.  to  release  this  Information  to 
the  public. 

We  are  anxious  to  keep  the  public  fully 
InTormed  about  our  efforts  to  fight  this 
disease. 

I  thought  that  you  might  be  Interested  in 
the  accompanying  materials  that  were  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

These  additional  things  have  happened 
since  Saturday: 

1.  Yesterday,  officials  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  officials  of  states  sur- 
rounding Texas  met  and  agreed  to  proceed 
with  plans  for  vaccination  of  all  horses  In 
Texas  and  In  the  fotir  surrounding  states. 

2.  Vaccine  Is  being  processed  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  and  enough  will  be  on  hand  to 
vaccinate  all  the  horses  in  Texas  and  the  fotir 
adjacent  states. 

3.  Our  count  this  morning  indicates  that 
202,000  horses  have  been  vaccinated  In  Texas 
up  to  now. 

4.  Negotiations  are  underway  this  morning 
to  write  contracts  with  commercial  spray 
applicators.  Meantime,  the  Air  Porce  is  step- 
ping up  its  spraying  schedule. 

We  will  keep  you  informed  with  new  devel- 
opments. 

Sincerely, 

CurroKD  M.  Hasptw, 

Secretary. 

USDA  Combats  Hoass  SiCKirasB 

Washington,  Jtfly  20. — Negotiations  are 
underway  to  enq>loy  aircraft  applicator  com- 
panies to  spray  approximately  3.3  million 
acres  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  for  mosquitoes 
in  the  fight  to  control  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelitis, the  U.8.  Department  of  Ag- 
rlcultiure  reported.  An  additional  3.3  mil- 
lion acres  in  Texas  will  be  sprayed  by  the 
UJ3.  Air  Porce.  

Contracts  wUl  be  let  by  USDA's  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  to  spray  malathlon  In- 
secticide In  the  foUowlng  areas:  730,000  acres 
in  Cameron  and  Calcasieu  Parishes  of 
Louisiana;  1,600.000  acres  along  the  coast 
from  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.,  to  Brownsville — in- 
cluding the  City  of  Corpus  Chrlsti;  a  second 
application  on  1  million  acres  In  the  Rio 
Orande  Valley,  from  Brownsville  to  Sullivan 
City,  Tex. 

In  aCdltion.  In  Texas,  the  Air  Pores  will 
apply  malathlon  on  2,400,000  acres  in  Port 
Bend,  Wharton,  Jackson,  and  Matagorda 
Counties  and  dibrom  Insecticide  on  900,000 
acres  in  Chambers  County  and  portions  of 
Liberty  County. 

Also  today,  XTSDA  placed  a  Pederal  quar- 
antine on  the  States  adjoining  Texas:  Louis- 
iana, Aikansas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  regxilatlon  requires  that  horses  intended 
to  be  moved  outside  those  States  must  be 
individually  identified  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  health  and  vaccination  certificate  show- 
ing that  the  nnimaiB  have  been  vaccinated  at 
least  14  days  previous  to  movement.  Texas 
was  placed  under  Pederal  quetf«ntine 
July  13. 

Other  regulation  changes  Issued  today  for- 
malize the  June  18  order  restricting  the  Im- 
portation of  horses  from  coxmtrles  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  except  Canada. 

ARS  officials  reported  that  202.000  horses 
have  been  vaccinated  out  of  an  estimated  1 
million  horses  in  Texas.  As  of  today,  391,000 
units  of  the  vaccine  had  been  sent  to  Texas 
to  add  to  the  280.000  made  available  there. 
In  addition  100,000  units  each  are  being 
sent  to  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  to  Ar- 
kansas and  80,000  to  New  Mexico. 

USDA  has  had  no  confirmation  to  '\te 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease  outside  Texas. 
A  network  Is  being  organized  to  retrieve  In- 
formation on  the  number  of  sick  and  dead 
^n|ma^«  There  are  an  eslmated  1.5  million 
horses  In  the  five  States  affected:  about  1 
zniUion  in  Texas;  200,000  In  Oklahonu;  and 


100,000  each  in  Louisiana.   Arkansas,   and 

NewMexloo.  

At  a  meetUig  of  USDA  officials  and  State 
Veterinarians  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  Sunday,  the 
State  officials  agreed  to  a  required  vaccina- 
tion program  for  horses  in  their  States. 

Pxxss  CoNTKaxKCX — VBtKeuwLAM  Eqtmfx  Eir- 

CEPHAIOlCTXUnS,     SXCXXTAST     OF    ACXICUI.- 

Txrax  CuorroaD  M.  Haxdin 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Oovenunent 
will  meet  with  officials  of  Mexico  on  Mon- 
day, July  19,  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  and 
across  the  border  at  Matamoroe,  Mexico. 

This  will  be  primarily  a  technical  meet- 
ing to  discuss  mutual  cooperation  with  re- 
spect to  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomye- 
litis. The  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  that  meeting 
will  be :  Ned  D.  Bayley,  Director,  Science  and 
Education;  Prancis  J.  Mulhem,  Associate 
Administrator.  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice; Robert  S.  Sherman,  Director,  Animal 
Health  Division.  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

There  will  also  be  representatives  from 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Here  In  brief  is  what  has  happened  up 
to  now  as  we  moved  against  this  disease: 

1.  Early  In  March,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sent  a  scientist  to  Mexico  to  assist 
in  diagnosis  of  suspected  VEE  Infection  In 
the  Tamplco,  Mexico,  area. 

2^  Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  met  on  May  12,  1971,  with  Mexi- 
can officials  regarding  the  outbreak  in  that 
country. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  placed 
two  men  in  Mexico  shcMtly  thereafter  to 
work  full  time  with  Mexican  authorities  on 
diagnosis,  vaccination.  and  q>raying 
programs. 

4.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished 
Mexico  200,000  doses  of  vaccine,  assisted  in 
travel  expenses  for  vaccination  in  Northern 
areas,  added  three  additional  veterinarians, 
and  offered  malathlon  for  spraying. 

5.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  author- 
ized the  use  of  the  ejq>erlmental  vaccine  for 
horses  in  Texas,  and  vaccination  started 
on  June  28. 

6.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  started 
spraying  for  mosquito  control  in  Texas  on 
July  10  with  the  assistance  of  Department  of 
Defense   and  Public   Health   Service. 

7.  On  July  13  this  Department  quarantined 
the  entire  State  of  Texas  so  that  horses  could 
not  move  to  other  States  unless  they  had 
been  vaccinated  14  days  before  crossing  the 
State  line. 

8.  On  July  18,  I  announced  a  national 
emergency  and  directed  additional  action  be 
taken  in  tills  outbreak. 

I  wovdd  like  to  report  to  you  now  what 
the  situation  is  in  Texas  as  of  our  last 
report: 

A.  Approximately  4,000  herds  of  152,000 
horses  have  been  vaccinated  since  June  28. 

B  We  have  sent  a  total  of  233,000  doses 
of  t&e  vaccine  to  Texas. 

C.  There  are  approximately  1,000  suspicious 
cases  of  the  diseases  in  horses  In  Texas  with 
approximately  800  deaths. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  disease, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  sittiation,  I  am 
today  announcing  the  following  actions: 

1.  77ie  vaccine  is  released  for  use  *n  Texas 
and  in  States  adjoining  Texas  and  will  he 
delivered  when  States  are  prepared  to  use 
it. 

Additional  distribution  centers  tor  the 
vaccine  have  been  established  in  Texas.  As 
soon  as  distribution  and  use  have  been  or- 
ganized In  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico,  the  vaccine  wlUl  be  de- 
livered there.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  dlsrane 
necessitates  the  release  of  the  vaccine  to  the 
States  adjoining  Texas  In  order  to  slow  the 
spread  of  the  disease  and  provide  protection 
in  advance  of  disease  incidence.  Since  the 
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TMdne  lA  ctm  ezperlmant*!,  walT«rs  will  be 
required  of  tbe  horse  owners. 

2.  A  eotnmercial  company  hat  been  oow- 
traded  loith  to  help  proceu  the  vaccine.  Am 
a  result,  Sundap  night,  450,000  additional 
doses,  will  be  available  for  use  in  Texas.  De- 
partment of  Defense  ha*  released  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  doses  to  USDA  for  Immediate 
use  and  uHU  provide  the  seed  material  for 
another  1  million  doses. 

The  Government  has  contracted  wltb  a 
Philadelphia  firm — The  National  Drug  Com- 
pany— to  process  the  vaccine.  This  will  make 
poealble  an  additional  450,000  doses  by 
tomorrow.  This  la  In  addition  to  the  quanti- 
ties being  processed  at  oxa  BeltsvlUe,  Md., 
laboratory.  The  processing  involves  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  materlail  and  preparation  of  lots 
suitable  for  field  use.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  made  available  a  total  of  2.0  mil- 
lion doses  of  the  vaccine. 

3.  Vaccination  tcill  now  be  on  a  free  basis. 
A  standard   rate   will    be   established   for 

Taoclnatlon  services  provided  by  veterinary 
practitioners.  Tbeee  costs  will  be  borne  by 
the  Qovemment  at  no  expense  to  the  horse 
owner.  Previously,  no  standard  rate  was 
established  and  the  cost  of  vaccination  was 
borne  by  the  horse  owner.  The  vaccine  must 
be  admlnLstered  by  a  veterinarian. 

4.  State  veterinarians  will  meet  with  VSDA 
officials  in  Dallas  on  Sunday,  July  IS,  to 
estahUsh  procedures  for  a  program  of  vac- 
cination and  vector  control  In  Texas  and  ad- 
joining States. 

The  Department  has  contacted  the  state 
veterinarians  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
hoBoa.  Arkanaas.  and  Louisiana,  and  invited 
them  to  meet  with  Its  animal  health  offlclals. 
Tlie  meeting,  scheduled  for  1:30  p.m.,  Sun- 
day, July  18  at  the  Love  Field  Holiday  Inn, 
wUl  serve  to  develop  procedures  for  coordl- 
iMAlng  the  vaccination  and  mosquito  control 
efforts  throughout  the  region.  We  believe 
that  this  meeting  will  resolve  the  current 
problems  of  vaccine  distribution  to  the 
States.  Vaccination  of  horses  will  continue  to 
be  done  on  farms  and  ranches.  Although  it 
might  expedite  vaccination  to  set  up  cen- 
tera,  we  believe  the  hasard  of  spreading  the 
disease  by  moving  horses  to  these  centers 
la  too  great  to  take  this  step. 
Tlie  meeting  Is  a  planning  session  and  there- 
fore will  be  dosed  to  the  press  and  puMlc. 
However,  the  Department  will  be  prepared  to 
brief  the  press  following  the  session. 

5.  A  special  task  group  will  review  the 
situation  In  Texas  to  determine  priority  for 
spraying  for  vectors,  ttlth  attention  to  the 
area  from  Brovmsville  north  Into  Louisiana. 
Contracts  vriU  be  let  for  commercial  applica- 
tion of  malathlon  In  addition  to  application 
by  the  military. 

The  Department  Is  working  closely  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  other  agencies  of 
DOD  to  establish  a  buffer  zone  against  VEE 
by  apmying  mosquitoes  in  their  principal 
breeding  grounds  northward  from  Browns- 
ville, along  the  Oulf  Ck)aait  to  Cameron 
Parish,  Louisiana.  Although  final  plans  have 
Xkot  been  made,  the  area  will  extend  for  about 
100  miles  up  the  coast,  and  Inland  about  30 
miles.  I^peclal  attention  will  be  given  to  rlce- 
growlng  areas.  The  total  acreage  Is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  4  million  acres.  The 
Air  Force,  which  has  carried  out  the  emer- 
gMicy  spraying  ot  about  a  mllU<Mi  acres  along 
the  Texas-Kexioo  border,  will  initiate  work 
In  this  new  s^way  area.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Department  is  contacting  commercial  spray 
operators  to  put  this  control  program  into 
their  bands  as  soon  as  possible.  We  expect  to 
treat  the  area  twice  at  6-day  intervals  to 
interrupt  the  life  cycle  of  the  carrier  mos- 
quitoes. Spraying  will  begin  next  week. 

6.  A  regional  headquarters  Is  beiny  estab- 
lished at  Houston,  Tex.,  to  coordinofe  the 
program  with  the  States,  the  VjS.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


•nie  Department  Is  eatahllshing  a  regional 
wnergeocy  disease  headquarters  at  the  Field 
Inn  Horth  lifotel.  11311  Highway  75,  Houston, 
Tex.,  to  coordinate  the  program  with  the 
States,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Dr.  R.  E.  Omo- 
hundro.  Association  Director  of  the  Animal 
Health  Division,  Agricultural  Reeearch  Serv- 
ice, will  be  the  USDA  coordinator.  He  wUl 
have  a  staff  of  experts  dealing  in  the  fields 
related  to  vaccination  and  vector  control. 
Operational  secticMis  will  include  investiga- 
tions and  inspection,  vaccine  application, 
mosquito  abatement,  and  quarantine.  In 
addition,  f-"ir"»i  health  and  extension  serv- 
ice representatives  from  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  will 
be  invited  to  participate  at  the  regional 
headquarters. 

7.  V.S.  offlciaU  toill  meet  with  Mexican  of- 
ficials on  Monday. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  ofllclals  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  Monday  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
discuss  the  VEE  situation.  Dr.  Ned  Bayley, 
our  Director  of  Science  and  Education,  will 
head  the  USDA  group,  which  will  also  in- 
clude Dr.  Frank  Mulhem,  Associate  Admin, 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Sharman,  Director,  Animal  Health 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service.  The 
Surgeon  General's  olBce,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Department  of  State  also 
will  be  represented.  The  meeting  will  include 
a  review  of  the  situation  in  both  countries, 
and  actions  that  can  be  taken  of  mutual 
benefit.  One  session  will  be  held  in  Browns- 
ville. Tex. — the  other  directly  acroea  the 
bMder  in  Matamoros,  Mexico. 

8.  Vaccine  for  other  States  uHU  be  made 
available  when  the  disease  Is  found  at  any 
place  In  an  adjacent  State  or  in  the  State 
itself. 

Vaccine  for  other  States  will  be  made 
available  when  the  disease  Is  found  at  any 
place  in  an  adjacent  State  or  in  the  State 
itself.  The  emergency  staff  will  have  the  ca- 
pability of  establishing  an  extended  vaccine 
distribution  network  of  trained  personnel 
to  handle  this  contingency  should  the  disease 
continue  to  spread. 

9.  Intensive  surveillance  Is  requested  In  all 
States  In  order  that  detection  and  reporting 
of  the  disease  may  be  carried  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Intensive  surveillance  is  requested  in  all 
States  in  order  that  detection  and  reporting 
of  the  disease  may  be  carried  out  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  We  will  cooperate  with  the 
States  to  establish  a  surveillance  and  feed- 
back system  to  trace  down  as  soon  as  they 
may  occur  reports  of  sick  horses  resembling 
encephalomyelitis.  Qualified  animal  disease 
diagnosticians  will  be  made  available  to 
evaluate  these  reports  so  that  prompt  fol- 
lowup  action  can  be  taken. 

Department  or  AcKictn.Tun, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17, 1971. 
Memorandum  to:  Commissioners.  Secretaries 
and    Directors,    State    Departments    of 
Agriculture,    Livestock    Sanitary    Board 
Heads,  and  State  Veterinarians. 
The  attached  statement  prepared  at  the 
direction  of  Secretary  Hardin  on  Saturday, 
July  17,  la  to  notify  you  of  actions  being 
taken  by  USDA  in  its  all  out  program  of 
horse  vaccination  and  vector  control  to  re- 
tard the  spread  of  Venezuelan  Equine  En- 
oephalomyelltis. 

State  veterinarians  from  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico  will 
be  attending  the  July  18  meeting  in  Dallas 
to  discuss  vaccinations  and  vector  controls  In 
their  States. 

We  would  like  to  stress  the  Importance  of 
Intensive  surveillance  In  all  States  In  order 
that  detection  and  reporting  of  the  disease 
may  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


We  will  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
you  Informed  of  any  new  developments. 
Edward  H.  RANsaif , 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  tn- 
tergovernmental  Affairs. 

Actions  Bxinc  Taken  bt  U.S.  Depastment 
OF  AcaicuLTURX  To  Retako  Spkeao  or  Ven- 
ezuelan Equine  Enckphalomteutis 
Through  use  of  emergency  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department,  the  following  actions 
are  imderway  m  an  all  out  program  of  horse 
vaccination  and  vector  control  to  retard  the 
spread  of  Veneeuelan  Equine  Encephalomye- 
UtU: 

(1)  The  vaccine  will  be  delivered  for  use 
In  Texas  and  in  States  adjoining  Texas  and 
wiU  be  released  when  Slates  are  prepared  to 
use  it. 

(3)  Negotiations  are  underway  with  a  com- 
mercial company  to  prepare  vaccine,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supplies  now  available  from  the 
Department.  By  Sunday  night,  450,000  addi- 
tional doees  wUl  be  avaUable  for  use  in  Texas. 
Department  of  Defease  has  released  an  addi- 
tional one  million  doees  to  USDA  for  imme- 
diate use  and  will  provide  the  seed  material 
for  another  one  million  doses. 

(3)  Vaccination  will  now  be  on  a  fee  basis. 

(4)  State  veterinarians  will  meet  with 
USDA  officials  in  Dallas,  Texas  on  Sunday, 
July  18,  to  establish  procedures  for  a  pro- 
gram of  vaccination  and  vector  control  in 
States  adjoining  Texas. 

(6)  A  special  task  group  wUl  review  the 
situation  in  Texas  to  determine  priority  for 
spraying  for  vectors,  with  attention  to  the 
area  from  Brownsville  north  into  Louisiana. 
Contracts  will  be  let  for  commercial  i^pU- 
cation  of  malathlon  in  addition  to  applica- 
tions by  the  military. 

(6)  A  regional  headquarters  Is  being  es- 
tablished at  Hoxiston,  Texas,  to  coordlnata 
the  program  with  the  States,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(7)  U.8.  officials  will  meet  with  Mexican 
officials  on  Monday. 

(8)  Vaccine  for  other  States  will  be  re- 
leased for  use  when  the  disease  la  found  at 
any  place  in  an  adjacent  State  or  in  the  Stata 
Itself. 

(9)  Intensive  surveillance  la  requested  In 
all  States  in  order  that  detection  and  report- 
ing of  the  disease  may  be  carried  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


THE  NEW  PALESTINIAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  RIBICXJPP.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  am 
certain  that  many  observers  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  scene  have  been  struck  by  the 
irony  of  scores  of  Palestinian  guerril- 
las crossing  the  Jordan  to  Israel  not 
to  wage  war,  but  to  find  refuge  from  fel- 
low Arabs. 

Sworn  to  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
these  Palestinians  have  demonstrated  by 
th^  deeds,  rather  than  their  usual  in- 
flamatory  rhetoric,  whose  mercies  they 
prefer. 

Never  a  military  threat  to  Israel,  and 
ccMiflning  their  assaults  to  civilian  tar- 
gets, these  forces  posed  a  much  greater 
danger  to  King  Hussein's  thrcme.  Now, 
In  the  aftermath  Jordan's  all-out  offen- 
sive against  the  remaining  terrorist 
nests,  more  Palestinians,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan,  will  undoubtedly  realize  that 
their  future  well-being  ultimately  lies  In 
seeking  peace  with  Israel,  rather  than  in 
perpetuation  of  the  dream  that  Israel 
could  be  destroyed  by  the  force  of  Arab 
arms. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  should  really  be 
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surprised  by  this  reversion  to  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  displayed  by 
these  Arab  terrorists.  Nor  should  anyone 
oe  surprised  by  the  humane  and  correct 
treatment  they  can  expect  to  receive 
from  their  Israeli  captors.  While  Israeli 
prisoners  of  war  in  Egypt  and  Syria  have 
been  tortured.  mutUated,  and  in  some 
cases  literally  torn  apart  by  Arab  mobs, 
the  far  more  numerous  Arab  POW's  have 
been  treated  in  a  civilized  manner.  De- 
spite their  barbarous  attacks  on  market- 
places, hospitals,  and  schoolbuses,  not 
a  single  convicted  Arab  terrorist  has  been 
executed  by  Israel. 

Some  Senators  will  recall  the  Israeli 
convoys  of  food  and  medical  supplies 
sent  to  aid  the  Arab  victims  of  the  crack- 
down on  the  Palestinians  last  year.  It 
is  also  known  that  many  Arabs  living  in 
Jordan  regularly  go  to  Israel  for  medical 
care. 

Mr.  President,  Israel's  enlightened  oc- 
cupation (>olicies  in  the  areas  she  has  ad- 
ministered since  the  Six-Day  War  offer 
real  hope  for  future  peaceful  coexistence 
in  the  Middle  East.  By  her  efforts  to  ease 
tensions,  lessen  animosities,  and  bring 
prosperity  and  peace  to  the  Arab  resi- 
dents within  her  enlarged  borders.  Israel 
has  quietly  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
harvest  of  petwe.  The  lack  of  armed  Is- 
raeli troops  on  the  streets  of  East  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  flow  of  produce  trucks 
across  the  Jordan  are  doing  more  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East  than  the 
sometimes  frantic  efforts  and  initiatives 
by  our  own  diplomats.  Their  "powder 
keg"  mentality  has  recently  resulted  in 
the  application  of  both  subtle  and  not 
too  subtle  pressures  on  Israel  by  the 
State  Department  to  permit  reopening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  on  Soviet-Egyptian 
terms.  I  would  hope  that  some  of  these 
diplomatic  energies  would  be  diverted 
into  more  productive  channels.  And  the 
recent  events  in  Jordan  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

Now  that  King  Hussein  has  finally 
dealt  with  the  Palestinian  forces  in  his 
midst,  it  would  be  wise  if  some  diplomatic 
pressure  were  exerted  to  encourage  Jor- 
dan to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
Israel.  The  United  States,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  only  Israel's,  but  also 
Jordan's  principal  military  supplier.  In 
fact,  while  Israel  has  already  paid,  or  is 
obligated  to  pay  for  all  her  arms  pur- 
chases here,  Jordan  gets  her  jets,  artil- 
lery, and  tanks  free. 

Surely  the  State  Department  might 
consider  applsdng  a  gentle  nudge  in  the 
direction  of  peace  to  King  Hussein.  With 
the  Arab  world  in  a  particular  state  of 
disarray,  this  could  be  an  auspicious  time 
for  an  Israeli-Jordanian  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  news  articles  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  and  Mary  Mc- 
Qrory's  article  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  July  12  on  the  peace  prevailing  in 
Jerusalem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1971) 

JoKOAN  Sara  auzaaixxAs  Routed 

(By  Tuval  Kllzur) 

JEausALEM.  July  19— Seventy-two  weary, 
terrified  Palestinian  guerrUlas  have  erossad 


the  Rlv«'  Jordan  into  Israel  in  the  past  48 
hoiuTB  and  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
their  nominal  archenemies,  the  Israella. 

The  mass  surrender  Is  impreoedented. 
There  have  been  Isolated  cases  of  dlsgruntlad 
or  harried  Arab  gvurUlas  giving  themselves 
up  to  their  enemy  In  the  past,  but  never  In 
such  numbers. 

At  first,  Israeli  offlclals  played  down  the 
political  and  military  significance  of  the 
mass  flight.  Isra^  was  not  anxious  to  nppestt 
as  a  factor  in  the  internal  Arab  struggle  or 
even  to  add  to  the  anti-Hussein  propaganda. 

Today,  however,  as  the  struggle  seemed  in 
Ita  final  stagee,  the  policy  apparently 
changed.  Newsmen  were  allowed  to  interview 
the  commandos  and  the  minister  ot  defense. 
Gen.  Moshe  Dayan,  himself  Joined  the  Inter- 
rogators. 

The  Jerusalem  Poet  commented: 

"It  must  be  one  of  the  strangest  compli- 
menta  ever  paid  to  a  country  nominally  at 
war  with  ita  neighbor,  and  the  target  of  a 
terrorist  movement,  that  hardcore  terrorists 
should  seek  sanctuary  with  the  enemy  rather 
than  face  their  government  at  home." 

nfty-five  Arabe  had  crossed  the  Jordan 
by  yesterday.  Seventeen  more  arrived  on  the 
Israeli  West  Bank  this  morning. 

More  may  still  be  hiding  In  the  matted 
underbrush  of  the  East  Bank  of  the  Jcvdan 
and  may  still  cross  into  Israeli-held  ter- 
ritory if  they  are  not  detected  first  by  the 
search  parties  of  King  Hussein's  Arab  legion. 

They  came  in  groups  of  three  and  four 
along  a  six  mile  stretch  of  the  northern  Jor- 
dan valley  looking  for  the  Israeli  patrols. 

Some  carried  their  personal  firearms  and 
hand  grenades.  The  first  to  cross,  on  Satur- 
day, still  maintained  a  semblance  of  a  re- 
treating fighting  unit.  Those  who  came  yes- 
terday and  today  resembled  refugees  from  a 
major  disaster. 

They  were  tired  and  himgry.  Some  were 
using  their  white  undershirts  as  makeshift 
white  flags  to  denote  their  surrender.  Some 
were  shouting  for  help  as  they  waded  through 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  Jordan  River. 

Each  of  the  coounandoe  who  surrendered 
had  his  story  of  woe  and  despair,  telling  his 
Israeli  captors  the  events  of  the  last  10  days, 
ever  since  the  Jordanian  army  started  storm- 
ing the  stronghold  of  the  guerrillas  in  the 
Jerash-AJlun  area  In  northern  Jordan. 

A  film  shown  on  Israeli  television  gave 
some  hint  of  the  drama  that  took  place  in 
the  villages  and  fields  on  the  East  Bank  of 
the  Jordan. 

Photographed  through  a  telescopic  lens, 
it  showed  Jordanian  army  ptatrols  interrogat- 
ing vUlagers  in  the  fields,  presumably  asking 
them  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive  com- 
mandos. Another  film  showed  men  being 
hauled  away  into  a  truck  and  beaten. 

Speaking  in  the  Israeli  parliament.  For- 
eign Minister  Abba  Eban  said  today  it  was 
ironic  that  a  U.N.  committee  should  be  gath- 
ering evidence  on  alleged  Israeli  atrocities 
against  the  Arabe  in  the  occupied  territories 
whUe  Arab  fighters  fiee  to  the  Israelis  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  their  own  brethren. 

NEWS  SERVICES  REPOBTXO 

Three  Arab  guerrillas  who  surrendered  told 
Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  they  would 
be  willing  to  Join  the  Israeli  Army,  an  Israeli 
newspaper,  Yediot  Aharonot,  reported. 

The  paper  said  that  when  Dayan  asked 
them.  "What  do  you  want  to  do  here  In 
Israel?"  the  men  replied,  "We  shall  do  any- 
thing, Mr.  Minister.  If  you  want,  we  shall  be- 
come soldiers  in  the  Israel  Army." 

Acording  to  one  captured  guerrilla,  hun- 
dreds of  his  comrades  were  T"ftKlng  their 
way  toward  the  Jordan  River. 

Another,  Mohaauned  Abu  Abed,  19,  said 
"Five  days  ago,  in  AJlun,  they  told  us  the 
Jordanian  legion  was  bringing  tanks  and  ar- 
tillery. We  didn't  think  It  was  to  be  used 
against  lu.  That  day  they  opened  very  heavy 
fire  on  us  .  .  .  Whoever  could  run,  ran." 


[From  the  Waahlngton  Post.  July  90,  1971] 
2300  Held,  Bases  Shot 
AmcAM,  JoKDAir. — ^Prlme  Minister  Wasfl 
Tell  today  said  there  were  no  longer  any 
Palestinian  commando  bases  in  Jordan  and 
that  2300  guerrillas  have  been  rounded  up 
and  taken  to  an  army  canq>  northeast  of  the 
capital. 

The  premier  told  a  news  conference  that 
only  some  300  of  the  2300  commandos  based 
In  Jordan  were  still  at  large  "but  we  shall 
find  most  of  them". 

He  said  the  government  would  screen  the 
commandos  and  release  the  "true  guerrilla 
who  vrorks  for  liberation"  while  imprison- 
ing or  expelling  those  wanted  by  the  author- 
ities or  those  who  "caU  for  destroying  the 
Jordanian  regime." 

Tell's  commenta  came  after  a  week  of 
bitter  fighting  between  King  Hussein's  army 
and  the  conunandoe. 

Jordan  last  night  renounced  Cairo  and 
Amman  agreemento  with  the  commandos 
and  the  army  kept  up  ita  drive  to  expel  the 
guerrillas. 

Iraq  retaliated  by  closing  ita  border  and 
air  space  to  Jordan  and  In  Cairo,  the  au- 
thoritative Al  Ahram  newspaper  urged  other 
countries  to  pressure  Jordan  "to  stop  cur- 
rent massacres  .  .  .  which  aim  at  liquidating 
the  Palestine  revolution."  There  was  no  re- 
action from  the  Egyptian  government. 

Tell  told  reporters:  "Henceforth,  we  shall 
not  allow  anyone  not  believing  in  liberation 
first  to  operate  as  a  guerrilla  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  shall  not  condone  the  presence 
of  groups  with  Ideological  tendencies." 

A  Jordanian  government  spokesman  an- 
nounced in  Anunan  last  night  that  the  Jor- 
danian government  would  no  longer  tolerata 
the  presence  of  Marxist  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions In  Jordan. 

The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  and  the  popular  Democratic  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  were  banned, 
he  said. 

"These  Marxist  Ideologlsta  .  .  .  say  openly 
that  liberation  of  Palestine  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  liberation  of  the  East  Bank  of  Jor- 
dan," the  spokesman  said. 

TeU  accused  the  guerrillas  of  attacking 
army  convoys  and  citizens  in  the  Jerash  and 
AJlun  areas  of  northern  Jordan  for  the  past 
month. 

"Our  casualties  in  the  20  days  before  the 
recent  batUes  totalled  16  dead  and  19 
wounded  among  the  military  and  nearly  20 
dead  and  over  50  woxmded  among  the  civil- 
ians," he  added. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment's decision  to  close  ita  border  with  Jor- 
dan and  request  the  recall  of  the  Jordanian 
ambassador,  TeU  said  that  so  far  he  had  only 
seen  news  reporta  of  this. 

"I  believe  that  our  brethren  in  Baghdad 
have  replied  on  lies  and  pressures  originating 
with  Abu  Anunan  (the  cover  name  of  com- 
mando leader  Yasser  Arafat.  I  am  sure  that 
once  they  get  hold  of  the  facta  things  will 
retiurn  to  normal,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  remnants  of  the  commando 
units  straggled  across  the  River  Jordan  to 
sxirrender  to  waiting  Israeli  troops. 

One  captured  conunando  spoke  of  hun- 
dreds fleeing  toward  the  river  and  heaps  of 
bodies  on  the  battlefield  after  an  army  of- 
fensive with  tanks,  artillery  and  armored 
cars. 

(In  the  past  48  hours,  72  guerrillas  have 
surrendered  to  Israeli  troops  after  wading 
across  the  shallow  Jordan  River  and  more 
are  said  to  be  ftipuring  to  eross,  according 
to  soxuves  In  Israel.  The  sources  said  no  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  on  the  final  status 
that  Israel  would  accord  the  fugitives.] 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Palastlne 
Liberation  Organisation  said  Jccdanlaa 
troops  had  execnted  and  burled  alive  wound- 
ed men  with  "inooncelvable  batrad  and  cru- 
rtty.-  , 
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The  oommittee  appealed  to  the  Arab  n»- 
tlon  and  to  the  world  to  denounce  "this  bar- 
taarle  aetlao  by  th«  JordanUa  authartUas, 
which  aevared  all  links  with  our  nation  .  .  ." 

(OOclala  in  Amman  profeaaed  to  be  iin- 
wonlad  by  other  Arab  reaction.  AP  reported. 
Sudan  denounced  Jordan'*  campaign  agalniti 
the  guerrlllaa.  A  Cairo  new8pi4>er  aocuaed 
HuMeln  of  being  "an  obedient  tool"  for  Is- 
rael.] 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  July  12.  1071] 

KxBATTUBt  Jisxmsixic  SsviB  Than  Dxstsict 

(By  Mary  MeCHrary) 

ne  traveler  coming  back  from  Jerusalem 
cant  be  expected  to  hold  the  Boor  for  any 
length   of  time   In  Washington. 

The  '"'»<«'  Interest  is  there :  Imperiled,  oc- 
cupied city,  menaced  nation,  ancient  ha- 
treds, smoldering  feuds,  terror,  violence.  Peo- 
jde  aie  wllllag  to  llstm. 

ActnaDy,  XK>. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  more  ac- 
tion In  my  block  of  Connecticut  Avenue  the 
week  before  I  left  than  there  has  been  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  year.  My  bank  had 
been  knocked  over  for  the  fourth  time;  the 
nice  old  genttanan  In  the  Jewelry  store  on 
tJhe  corner  died  tn  an  ambulance  on  tihe  way 
to  the  hospital  after  an  early  evening  holdup 
during  which  he  bad  been  bound  and  gagged. 
He  was  a  refugee  from  Communist  oppres- 
sion In  Hungary. 

AW  AU.-SBSB  WOBLD 

I  try  to  tell  about  walking  through  the 
Damaeeus  Oate  (built  by  Suleiman  the 
liagnUoeiU  In  the  l«th  century)  and  into 
the  aU-Azab  wtvld  of  the  baaaar:  robed  flg- 
uras.  white  baaddraaaes.  veiled  women,  surg- 
ing past  carcasses  of  Iamb,  caftans,  old  keys, 
diamonds,  chickens,  poetc»rds  and  rrilglous 


from  Oalro  and  the  Knesset,  and  visiting  VS. 
aesiatan.  get  little  attention.  An  example  of 
Israeli  IntianslgeBoe  is  etted:  The  telephona 
bills  to  Arab  hotneholda  are  wiitten  in  He- 
brew, which  the  Arabs  cannot  read.  They  do 
not  pay,  the  service  Is  cut  off.  It  seems  a 
minor  grievance. 

lAilkS  nOM  WSSHIMCTON 

All  Is  not  perfect,  one  Is  told.  Bobbery  is  on 
the  rise.  "But  they  Just  take  the  car  radio  or 
whatever,"  explains  a  pretty  red-haired 
housewife,  recently  reaettled  from  Brooklyn. 
"They  don't  hurt  you." 

A  letter  comes  from  Washington:  A  young 
woman  has  been  raped  and  strangled  in  an 
aUey  near  The  Star;  two  coeds  have  been 
raped  on  Capitol  HIU;  a  father  and  son  are 
shot  dead  in  a  trafDc  argument  across  the 
river  in  Virginia. 

My  frlMid  thinks  he  should  carry  a  gun 
when  he  araiks  the  dog.  It  sounds  like  a 
capital  menaced,  divided,  occupied,  cnmi- 
bllng. 

uvs  eoas  ow 

A  young  Israeli  In  the  Information  Ministry 
explains,  with  some  pride,  why  Jerusalem  Is 
peaoefuL  Tactfully,  he  says,  "Our  country- 
side Is  more  troubled,  while  your  cttlee  are." 

One  reason  Is  that  the  energetic  mayor, 
Teddy  KoUek,  Is  determined  to  make  Jeru- 
salem a  showcase  of  Arab-Israeli  cooperation. 
Another  is  that  the  Arabe,  In  spite  off  what 
Sadat  saya,  are  flndlng  existence  under  Israeli 
oocupatton  rather  better  than  it  was  before. 
They  get  free  medical  care.  There  is  talk  of 
restitution  for  Arab  land  taken  in  the  1948 
war.  Mot  much,  but  it  could  be  the  beginning 
of  an  excuse  to  stop  bating. 

"It  is  a  case,"  he  says,  "of  dally  living  su- 
perseding political  rhetoric.  Life  goes  on 
here," 

So  Shalom. 


"lara^  soldiers  all  over  the  place,  I  sup- 
poaat"  they  ask. 

Actually,  no. 

TlM  only  men  in  unlfmin  visible  on  the 
ooaarad  stxeeta  are  Arab  policemen. 

"Lots  of  war  damage  still?"  they  want  to 
know. 

ActuaUy,  no. 

Touaxara  aoiUMo  iw 

The  Jewish  quarters  (yes,  there  is  one 
In  Jerusalem)  got  pretty  battered  during  the 
slM>»ing  of  1M7,  but  it  doesnt  Vsolk.  much 
worse  than  upper  14th  street  and  recon- 
■taucUun  Is  going  on  in  Jerusalem.  One  of 
XD»  biggest  debatea  tn  Jerusalem  is  over  the 
proper  style  of  architecture  for  the  site. 

T  aappoae  the  tourist  trade  has  fallen 
off,"  Itiey  aay  barely  listening  now.  "War. 
fear,  itnoertalnty,  and  aU." 

Actoally,  no.  "Hiousands  and  thousands  of 
studente  come  bolUng  in  from  all  over  the 
world.  Bupi>lementlng  the  Sood  of  pOgrlms 
to  tka  bomaland.  Kvery  B-Al  fHght  is  Jammed 
and  tlMlr  pcecaTmcos,  with  bodies  and  bag- 
gage, certainly  bespeak  peril.  The  El-Al  frisk 
to  the  ultimate. 

BS  SUmx  TO  SAT  Rnxo 

The  passengers  are  agog,  mad  to  learn 
Hebrew,  work  on  a  kibbutz,  help  biUld  a  new 
nation.  The  kibbutzim  couldn't  handle  the 
Ude  this  summer,  so  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  toil  in  the  temple  digs  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Walling  WaU,  Uborlously  sift- 
ing the  dirt  trundled  to  them  by  Arab  work- 
ers. They  are  filthy,  sunburned,  happy.  Ihey 
feel  wanted  and  needed. 

At  my  hotel,  which  Is  ran  by  an  wngiiTh 
family  bom  In  Jordan,  the  staff  Is  Arab.  Our 
days  and  nlghte  were  punctuated  by  the  five 
cans  to  prayer  from  the  nearby  minaret.  One 
learns  not  to  aay  "Shalom."  "Mahabath."  Is  la 
order.  Heno  Is  safest. 

Under  ttie  lemon  trees  In  the  garden,  the 
foreign  correspondente  talk  the  night  away, 
raising  their  voices  over  the  pre-recorded 
benediction  which  comes  ftvm  the  minaret 
at  3  ajn.  The  "crisis,"  recorded  In  headlines 


BRIOHAM       YOUNG       UNIVERSITY 
FOLK  DANCERS  SHINE  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  our  country  is  receiving  much 
criticism  because  of  the  activities  of  some 
of  our  young  people,  it  is  refreshing  to 
hear  of  accounts  where  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  are  representing  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  to  make  us  proud. 

Recently  the  "American  Folk  Dancers" 
from  Brigham  Young  University  re- 
turned fmn  a  successful  9-week  Defense 
Department  tour  of  11  European  coun- 
tries where  they  appeared  before  50,000 
pec^le  in  live  audience  performances  and 
reached  45  million  viewers  through  Ehiro- 
pean  television. 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  tram  Mr. 
John  Kinnear.  director  of  Brigham 
Young  University  programs,  who  accom- 
panied the  group,  telling  of  the  response 
of  the  people  of  Europe  to  this  fine  folk- 
dancing  group.  He  also  enclosed  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  Wyo- 
ming newspaper  applauding  the  group. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoho. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzc- 
OKB.  as  follows: 

July  9, 1971. 
Mr.  Mask  B.  Lxwxs, 

Director.  Office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  De- 
partment of  State,  WoMfiington,  DC 
Deas  Ms.  Lewis:  I  have  Just  retxirned  to 
my  office  after  over  ten  hectic  weeks  abroad. 
You  will  remember  that  I  accompanied  our 
"American  Folk  Dancers"  on  a  nine  week 
tour.  I  also  Joined  the  Brigham  Toung  Uni- 
versity Ballroom  Dance  Team  at  their  Boyal 
Albert  Hall  performance  In  London,  May  38. 


I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  re- 
port on  the  Brlgfaam  Toung  University 
American  Polk  Dancers  Buropean  tour, 
March  Sl-June  4.  We  estimate  that  we 
reached  a  total  of  45,000,000  viewers  during 
our  three  national  television  performances 
in  Spain,  Prance,  and  Norway.  While  in 
Paris,  the  American  Polk  Dancers  appeared 
at  Parley  n  (the  second  largest  theater  in 
that  dty) ,  with  John  William  the  very  popu- 
lar spiritual /folk  Negro  performer  from  the 
Ivory  Coast.  The  television  show,  also  done 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William,  was  Aimed 
at  the  Prench  stsa''s  very  lovely  suburban 
Paris  home.  This  program  will  be  shown  to 
all  the  Prench  speaking  people  in  the  world 
including  those  Prench  speaking  countries 
of  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  television  performances, 
we  estimate  that  we  reached  over  60.000 
people  in  live  audience  performances.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  the  entire  tour  were  the 
last  two  perfcHToances  In  Ljubljana,  Yugo- 
slavia where  8.000  people  watched  the  shows. 
There  was  a  tremendous  rapport  between 
our  American  students  and  the  Yugoslavian 
studente  present.  At  a  party  following  the 
performances,  the  American  and  Yugoslavian 
studente  had  a  tremendous  Interchange  that 
I  iMliere  was  one  of  the  finest  experiences  of 
the  tour.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
they  were  touted  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
finest  representetions  of  America  that  pec^le 
had  ever  seen.  Mayor  Moehe  nimann  of 
Haifa,  Israel,  asked,  "Are  these  American 
studente?  They  are  not  like  the  American 
studente  I  have  seen  around  Haifa!"  An 
American  student  we  met  at  the  Hebrew 
University  In  Jerusalem  was  so  thrilled  to 
see  his  country  represented  by  our  young, 
clean-cut  people,  that  he  couldnt  contain 
himself.  He  is  one  of  BOO  Americans  studying 
there,  and,  apparently,  he  felt  he  could  not 
freely  admit  he  was  American  because  of  the 
?««'  impression  some  of  the  U.S.  students 
were  making  on  the  Israelis.  After  seeing  the 
"Beady  Europe  Here  They  Come"  article  In 
the  current  issue  of  Life,  (July  9.  1971)  I 
can  see  why  our  studente  made  such  an  im- 
pact and  represented  the  majority  of  college- 
age  Americans  in  such  a  positive  way. 

We  had  offlcl&l  receptions  and  presente- 
tions  for  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and  latot- 
matlon,  Madrid,  Spain;  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council,  Toledo,  S|>aln;  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council,  Plreaus,  Ghreeoe:  the  Mayor  and  City 
CouncU.  Haifa.  Israd;  the  Polk  Dance  lead- 
ers, Tel  Aviv,  Israel;  the  Town  Director,  Val- 
keakoak,  Pinland;  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil, laegem,  Belgium. 

The  studente  performed  at  three  Kibbut- 
Blms  in  Isra^ — the  Kibbutz  Eln-Oev,  Klbbuts 
AJelet-Hashachar,  and  Kibbutz  Yagiu*.  We 
were  received  with  exceptional  warmth  and 
enthusiasm  aa  through  Israel. 

In  Yugoelavla,  we  had  performances  In 
Belgrade,  Skopje,  Kragujevac.  Tuzla  In  Ljubl- 
jana. In  Pinland  we  had  performances  In 
Valkeakoskl.  Lahtl.  Yvaskkyla.  Turku,  and 
Helsinki.  In  the  latter  country  we  played  to 
almost  capacity  houses  each  night. 

In  addition  to  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can Polk  Dancers  tour,  our  Brigham  Toung 
University  Ballroom  Team  won  the  British 
Open  Amateur  Modern  Ballroom  Cbamplon- 
thipa  in  Blackpool,  England.  May  18.  This 
was  the  first  time  an  American  team  had 
competed  abroad  and  that  the  United  Stetes 
was  represented  at  these  championships.  Our 
winning  team  earned  a  ten  minute  standing 
ovation.  Later,  May  28,  at  the  World's  Ama- 
teur Modern  Ballroom  Championships  In  the 
Boyal  Albert  Hail  In  London,  8.000  spectetors 
watched  our  American  team  win  a  challenge 
match  against  the  BBC  formation  trophy 
winners  from  Penge.  This  performance  was 
televised  by  BBC-TV  and  reached  15,000,000 
people  In  Britain.  The  Ballroom  Dancers  then 
went  on  to  give  an  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Amateur  Latin  Ballroom  CbamploDShlp  at 
the  famous  Deutschlandhalle  In  Berlin.  The 
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master  of  ceremonies  there  announced  than 
as  being  "probably,  the  finest  formation  team 
ever  seen  in  Oermany." 

Our  Program  Bureau  "Totmg  Ambaaaa- 
dors"  have  Just  returned  from  a  nine-week 
Defense  Department  tour  of  military  bases 
In  Germany.  This  was  extremely  successful. 
Also,  our  Program  Bureau  "Sounds  of  Free- 
dom" singing  group  retiu-ned  Just  a  week 
ago  from  a  foxir-week  Defense  Department 
tour  in  the  Caribbean.  They  are  already,  ten- 
tativdy,  beli>g  given  invitations  to  return  to 
the  Caribbean  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tions. 

I  think  that  the  finest  siunmation  of  the 
success  of  all  of  these  tours  U  found  in  an 
editorial  from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  "Putting 
Their  Best  Feet  Forward"  (attached) .  I  think 
this  sums  up  the  situation  rather  distinctly. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 
I  hope  this  report  will  be  both  interesting 
and  informative. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Kikhxas, 
Director,  Office  of  Univeraity  Proffranu. 

PuTTOJO  THZn  Best  Pekt  Foxwakd 

Last  week,  Brlgfaam  Young  University,  one 
of  the  member  schools  in  the  Western  Ath- 
letic Conference,  brought  one  of  Ite  touring 
dance  troupee  here  for  an  hoiu  and  a  half 
show  at  Storey  Oym. 

/^proximately  1,000  persons  witnessed 
this  spectacle.  Then  a  couple  of  days  ago  we 
ran  a  picture  and  story  in  this  newspaper 
about  two  young  men  from  our  state  who  are 
members  of  another  BYU  dance  team  that 
ciurently  is  touring  10  countries  In  Europe. 
This  dance  team  also  was  mentioned  by  the 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  event  here  last 
week. 

While  our  state  university  competes  with 
BYU  in  athletics,  In  which  we  win  some  and 
lose  some,  the  really  remarkable  thing  about 
the  school  at  Provo  are  these  touring  ex- 
hibition dance  troupes. 

Apptarently  everyday  in  the  year,  one  of  a 
large  number  of  these  dance  troupes  from 
BYU  is  on  tour  some  place  in  the  world, 
chiefly  In  North  America  or  in  Europe,  some- 
times several  of  them  at  a  time.  Great  em- 
phasis have  been  placed  on  athletics  in  col- 
leges and  universities  of  this  country,  but 
nowhere  have  we  seen  a  school  that  em- 
ployed exhibition  dancers  as  has  Brigham 
Young  University  for  putting  Ite  best  foot 
forward. 

This  unique  and  unusual  project  combines 
both  cultural  as  well  as  obvious  public  rela- 
tions features;  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment, a  stirring  of  the  soul  and  of  the  pulse. 
The  nearest  thing  to  it  we  have  seen  is  the 
El  Ballet  Polklorlco  Nacional  de  Mexico  from 
the  University  of  Mexico  which  came  here  on 
tour  last  year,  and  which  drew  lavish  praise 
and  attention  at  the  time. 

Brigham  Young  University's  dance  presen- 
tations are  somewhat  different,  being  more 
extensive  and  divided  Into  more  numerous 
troupes;  and  also  offer  a  greater  variety  of 
national  folk  dances.  But  both  are  excellent. 

And  both  were,  in  their  appearances  here, 
hlglily  inspirational  from  the  standpoint  of 
young  people  doing  something  most  Im- 
pressive. 

We  call  attention  to  this  l>ecatise  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  both,  and  BYU  In  particular 
since  It  Is  closest,  can  send  these  rather  re- 
markable ambassadors  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion back  to  our  community  at  some  date 
in  the  near  future.  We  also  note  the  BYU 
troupe's  appearance  because  it  is  a  project 
that  is  worthy  of  emulation  in  other  educa- 
tional quarters  of  this  country.  For  if  people 
can  be  Inspired  to  dance  and  sing,  or  do  so 
for  others,  the  world  may  be  a  lot  better  off 
than  it  currently  is  with  ita  frpwns,  worry 
lines  and  grimaces. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SQUEEZE  OF 

TTBAT.TTT  CARE 

Mr.  KENNES3Y.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  field  hearings  which  our  HealUi  Sub- 
committee has  been  conducting  around 
the  country,  many  people  have  come  for- 
ward to  tell  of  their  tragic  experiences 
with  health  care  services  In  America. 
Personal  experiences  of  the  health  care 
system  ranged  trom  tragic  neglect  to  the 
best  possible  care — sometimes  with  bills 
attached  in  the  amounts  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

A  three-part  series  this  week  in  the 
Washington  Post,  by  Mr.  Stuart  Auer- 
bach,  discusses  the  financial  costs  of 
health  care  for  American  citizens.  The 
first  article  discusses  the  cases  of  three 
individuals  who  discovered  their  insur- 
ance was  inadequate  to  pay  for  their  hos- 
pital bills.  Mr.  Auerbach  then  compares 
five  of  the  proposed  health  plans  and 
the  coverage  these  plans  would  provide. 

The  second  article  in  the  series  ex- 
plains how  "prepaid  group  practice" 
works — one  payment  for  comprehensive 
health  care.  This  tjrpe  of  medical  serv- 
ice is  pcMsible  because  members  of  the 
group  average  less  time  in  the  ho^ital 
and  receive  better  preventive  medicine. 

The  third  article  focuses  on  "Ameri- 
plan,"  the  American  Ho^ital  Associa- 
tion's plan  to  reform  health  care  in  the 
country.  "Ameriplan"  concentrates  on 
improving  the  medical  services  avail- 
able in  rural  areas  by  tying  smaller  hos- 
pitals into  the  technology  being  devel- 
oped in  large  research  hospitals  and  ini- 
tiating new  programs  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Auerbach's  articles 
provide  valuable  information  needed  for 
reforming  our  present  health  care  sys- 
tem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

The  Fight  To  Hkal  the  Health  iNOUsraT 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

the  MAjoa  Bnxs 

Here  are  the  provisions  of  the  major  health 
care  reform  bills  currently  before  Congress: 

The  Nixon  administration  plan  would  re- 
quire private  health  Insurance  coverage  for 
all  workers  and  their  families  which  meet 
federal  minimum  standards.  In  addition, 
low  Income  families  would  be  covered  by  a 
federal  insurance  program  that  is  not  as 
complete  as  the  requiremente  for  private 
coverage.  It  would  encourage  prepaid  group 
practice  as  a  way  to  reform  the  system. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the  em- 
ployer-employee Insurance  would  cost  S7  bil- 
lion more  than  present  expendltiues.  The 
family  program  for  the  poor  would  cost  $3 
bllUon,  with  about  $1.8  billion  saved  be- 
cause of  the  discontinuation  of  Medicaid. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  health  security 
bin  would  establish  a  government-run  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  that  would 
provide  virtually  complete  medical  care  for 
all  U.S.  reeidente.  It  would  be  financed  by 
taxes  on  employees,  and  employers  and  gen- 
eral revenues.  Money  would  go  first  to  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  and  the  plan  would 
emphasize  strict  quality  controls. 

Kennedy  estimates  it  wiU  cost  $87  billion, 
the  administration  says  it  wlU  cost  $77  bil- 
lion. Kennedy  says  most  of  the  mcmey  la  al- 
ready being  spent  by  Americans  for  Ineffi- 
cient and  ineffective  health  care. 


■me  Amertoan  Medical  Aaaociatlon'a  Medl- 
credtt  would  give  tax  eradlte  for  the  purefaaae 
of  health  Insurance  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  buy  the  Insurance  for  the  poor. 
Included  is  coverage  for  catastrophic  Illness. 
Ite  coat  is  estimated  at  $14.6  billion. 

Sen.  Ruaaell  B.  Long's  catastrcqdilc  health 
Insurance  program  would  supplement  private 
coverage.  Beneflte  would  begin  after  60  days 
hospitalization  or  $3,000  In  doctors'  bills.  It 
would  be  paid  for  by  the  fed«al  government, 
and  ite  cost  Is  estimated  at  $3.6  billion. 

The  health  Insurance  Industry's  national 
health  care  bill  would  provide  federal  aid  for 
state  insurance  progranu  for  the  poor  and 
high  risk  cases  and  set  federal  minimum 
standards  for  heiJth  policies.  It  would  cost 
an  eatimated  $2.4  billion. 

Lyle  Mattox,  a  Chicago  carpenter,  spent  his 
life  savings  paying  15  days  of  hospital  care. 
His  medical  eq>en8es  forced  him  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

James  Rleger,  who  works  in  a  clothing 
manufacturing  plant,  owed  a  Cleveland  hos- 
pital close  to  $20,000  after  his  wife  almost 
died  while  giving  birth.  His  health  insurance 
covered  only  $860  of  the  bill,  and  he  had  to 
declare  l>ankruptcy. 

Leonard  Kunken,  who  sells  health  insur- 
ance, found  his  company's  best  policy  paid 
no  more  than  $40,000  of  medical  expenses  for 
his  son  Ken,  who  broke  his  neck  and  severed 
his  spinal  cord  while  playing  football.  Kun- 
ken estimates  his  yearly  medical  bill  will  be 
about  $100,000. 

These  are  true  examples  Illustrating  one 
part  of  the  nation's  health  crisis — ^the  In- 
abUity  of  both  rich  and  poor  to  pay  for  their 
medical  care. 

More  than  a  dozen  bills  have  l>een  intro- 
duced in  Congress  In  attempte  to  solve  all  or 
part  of  the  health  problem.  But  no  more  than 
five  of  them  have  any  chance  of  gaining  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  bills  differ  widely  in  their  cost  and 
their  effect  on  American  medicine.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  Medlcredit,  for  ex- 
ample, merely  sete  up  a  way  to  finance  health 
care  without  attempting  to  reform  the  way 
medicine  Is  practiced. 

The  cradle-to-grave  national  health  instu*- 
ance  system  supported  by  organized  labor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  radically  change  medi- 
cal practice  in  the  oovmtry  by  emphasizing 
prepaid  group  practice.  The  government 
would  pay  virtually  all  medical  bills. 

While  pushing  some  reforms — notably  en- 
couraging prepaid  plans  (called  health  main- 
tenance organization) — the  administration 
bill  Is  nuilnly  aimed  at  making  it  easier  for 
Americans  to  pay  for  health  care. 

Plans  that  appear  most  likely  to  pass  pro- 
vide some  form  of  federal  financing  for 
"catastrophic"  illness — the  extreme  sickness. 
like  Ken  Kunken's,  that  no  private  Insurance 
policies  cover. 

Two  key  members  of  Congress — Sen.  Rus- 
Mil  B.  Long  (D-La.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  ConuiUttee,  and  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark),  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  support  this  plan.  It  is 
also  part  of  the  AMA  and  the  administration 
bills. 

But  paying  for  health  care  is  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

The  health  crisis,  most  experts  agree.  In- 
cludes a  shortage  of  doctors  and  other  medi- 
cal personnel  their  concentration  in  business 
sections  of  cities  and  the  suburb;  their  ab- 
sence from  urban  slums  and  rural  areas;  no 
assurance  of  quality  medical  care;  a  higher 
rate  of  disease  and  death  in  the  U.S.  than 
other  industrialized  western  countries:  a 
fragmented  non-syatem  of  health  care,  and 
splrallng  coste  that  have  Increased  SO  per  cent 
since  1960  to  a  31  per  cent  rise  in  the  coat-of- 
livtng  index. 

Up  to  now,  federal  programs  have  Just 
added  to  the  inflationary  praaaures  by  pour- 
ing more  money  into  medical  care  without 
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•ttampUng  to  auk*  tta«  nattan'a  970  blUkm- 
a-jTMr  bMlth  ImlUBtry  more  eak:l«iit. 

BoUi  tiM  MlmUiiistntlon  bUl  and  the 
cntUA-to-grmT*  "■♦'^•rffl  hMJUt  InMinuiea 
pUn.  ^mnaond  by  Ben.  Edward  M.  KMUMdjr 
(D-Mms.)  and  R«p.  Itertlia  W.  Otlffltb*  (D- 
Mlch),  attempt  more  than  the  others  to 
tackle  eome  ol  theee  other  proUema. 

But  the  thljoc  that  affecte  Am«Hrtc«n«  moat 
directly  Js  the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

Bich  and  poor  alike  become  flxiancially 
strapped  by  hospital  chargee  that  average 
about  $150  a  day  here  and  doctor  bUlB  that 
hare  risen  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  already 
Inflated  consumer  price  index. 

In  an  effort  to  drum  up  wide  Bupp<Mt  for 
his  national  health  Inatirance  bill,  Kennedy 
took  his  Senate  health  subconunlttee  acroas 
the  country,  listemng  to  complaints  from 
people  who  either  couldn't  get  medical  care 
or  who  oouldn't  afford  the  care  they  got. 

The  hearings  developed  testimony  from 
people  auch  aa  Mattox,  Rleger  and  Kunkan — 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  Americans 
driven  to  the  wall  by  high  medical  coats. 

Rleger,  for  example,  had  health  liworance 
through  tha  Cleveland  clothing  manuXae- 
turer  where  he  worked.  But  it  only  covered 
•350  in  maternity  beneflta.  (Hospital  and 
doctors'  bills  for  a  normal  birth  average  more 
than  •900.) 

Mrs.  Rieger's  birth  waa  far  from  normal. 
Her  heart  stopped  during  delivery,  then  she 
caught  pneumonia  and  her  lungs  ~^i^p^^ 
She  spent  two  months  in  the  Intensive  care 
unit  ot  Cleveland  Metropolitan  General  Hos- 
pital, a  city  operated  faculty.  The  baby,  two 
months  premature,  also  spent  two  months  In 
the  Infant  Intensive  care  unit.  The  total  bill 
was  •30,000. 

"All  my  Insurance  paid  was  $350,"  Rleger 
told  the  subcommittee.  "Times  were  hard 
enough  as  it  was.  There  was  nothing  else  I 
could  do  but  go  Into  bankruptcy." 

The  ho^tal,  he  says,  wanted  him  to  bar- 
row the  money  from  a  finance  company.  He 
said  he'd  try  to  pay  part  of  the  bill  from  his 
$120  a  week  take-home  pay  "because  they 
saved  my  wife's  life  and  my  baby's  life." 

lifattox,  62.  couldnt  get  medical  Insurance 
because  of  his  history  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure. While  in  the  eniergency  room  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  In  Chicago  because  be 
didn't  feel  well,  Uattos  suffered  a  coronary 
occlusion — a  blockage  of  the  blood  Trssrli 
leading  to  the  heart. 

He  waa  hospltaUxed  for  15  days  at  a  coat  of 
$1,500  plua  $160  in  doctors  bills. 

"Ify  wife  withdrew  all  of  our  savings  (12 
years  worth  while  raising  two  children)  and 
paid  those  two  bills,"  he  said. 

Now  he  is  on  welfare  and  the  state-federal 
Medicaid  program  la  paying  his  medical  biUa. 

He  U  trying  to  start  work  again.  But  If  ha 
geU  sick  again,  Uattoz  will  have  to  go  back 
on  welfare. 

Kunken  Is  a  qxtrlal  ease — a  man  who  never 
thought  a  miHllcal  tragedy  would  floor  him. 
A  moderately  well-to-do  insurance  salesman, 
be  Uvea  In  Oceanslde,  L.I..  a  suburb  of  Hew 
York.  He  bought  his  company's  major  medi- 
cal Insurance  poUcy  for  his  famUy — the  best 
one  offered. 

But  when  his  30  year  old  aon  Ken.  a  Jtinlor 
at  Cornell  University's  englneerlnig  sohool 
broke  liis  nack  playing  150-poimd  foothaU. 
the  policy  benefits  melted  away  under  medi- 
cal bills  that  ran  $8,500  a  month. 

Ken  Is  undergoing  rehabiUtotlon  treat- 
ment in  New  Tork;  even  though  he  cant 
move  any  muaclee  below  bis  neck,  his  mind 
remains  sbaip  and  fc**" 

How  would  tha  leading  health  reform  pro- 
grams propoaed  In  Congrass  hcip  Jamas 
Rleger,  I.yla  Mattox  and  Leonard  Kunkan? 

Pmponants  of  the  Ave  plaas  most  llkaly 
of  passage  were  aaked  how  their  bills  would 
h«lp  tboaa  apaeifle  oaaea.  Tbay  supplied  the 
answers  to  73m  Waabtngtom  Pest. 


Tba  major  plans  are  the  eradle-to-grave 
health  Insurance  bill,  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Medleredlt,  tha  administra- 
tion's bUl.  tha  baalth  care  act  propoaed  by 
tha  Inaoranoe  Indnatxr  and  Sea.  Long's 
catastrc^hlc  Insurance  UU. 

Here  is  how  they  would  work  in  the  case 
of  James  Rieger: 

The  administration  bin  wovUd  have  paid 
at  least  $17,300  of  his  $20,000  medical  Wn. 
His  employer  wonld  have  had  to  pay  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  of  his  health  insurance  cover- 
age, which  would  offer  more  complete 
maternity  benefits. 

The  catastrophic  biU  would  not  have  cov- 
ered the  Rieger  case  because  mother  and 
Infant  were  not  hospitalized  long  enough. 

The  Kennedy-Onmths  blU  wotUd  cover  100 
per  cent  of  all  costs. 

Medicredlt  would  cover  the  total  costs  ex- 
cept for  $50  deductible  on  tbe  hospital  bill. 
These  costs  would  be  deducted  from  tbe 
Rleger  family  income  tax  payments. 

Tbe  Health  Care  Act  would  cover  $19,000 
of  the  biU.  leaving  Rleger  to  pay  $1,000.  This 
would  be  under  tbe  group  coverage  supplied 
by  the  clothing  man\ifacturer  which  would 
have  to  meet  new  minimum  standards. 

Here's  how  tbe  plans  would  work  in  the 
case  of  Lyle  Mattox: 

The  administration  biU  would  cover  at 
least  $1,087.50  of  his  biU  If ,  as  a  self-employed 
person,  he  had  bought  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage that  would  be  avaUable  to  him. 

Catastrophic  bUl  would  not  have  covered 
him  because  his  hospitalization  was  too 
short.  The  Long  bUl  reqiiires  hospitalization 
of  at  least  60  days  or  a  doctors'  bUl  of  more 
than  $2X)00. 

The  Kennedy-OrUBths  bUl  would  cover  aU 
costs. 

Medicredlt  would  give  deductions  on  the 
amount  of  Income  tax  owed  for  aU  but  $250 
of  the  bUl. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  have  covered 
all  but  $110  of  Mattox's  bUl.  He  would  have 
been  eliglMe  for  a  special  pool  coverage. 

Here's  how  tbe  plans  would  work  In  the 
case  of  Ken  Kunken: 

The  admlolstratlon  bUl  woiUd  pay  $50,000 
of  the  first  year's  expenses  and  at  least  $3,000 
a  year  after  that. 

Tbe  catastrophic  bUl  would  cover  aU  ex- 
pyenses  after  $3,000. 

The  Kennedy-Orlfllths  blU  would  cover  aU 
costs. 

Medicredlt  would  provide  tax  deductions 
for  aU  but  $250  of  tbe  expenses  of  the  first 
60  days  of  hospitalization.  Beyond  that,  the 
family  would  have  to  pay  $4,625  of  the  esti- 
mated expenses. 

The  Health  Care  Act  would  not  reqtilre  in- 
surance plans  to  Include  coverage  for  an  un- 
married aon  over  age  18.  but  some  plans  may 
Include  him.  If  so,  he  wovild  receive  f  lUl  cov- 
erage except  for  $14X)0. 

It  seems  obvious  that  some  health  care  re- 
form measures  wUl  pass  Congress  before  the 
1972  election. 

Those  peo{de,  like  Kennedy,  who  feel  the 
system  needs  a  total  overhaul  are  hoping  the 
reform  arUl  go  beyond  mere  tinkering  with 
the  flnanrtTig  of  doctor  bills. 

But,  looking  at  past  history  it  appears  un- 
likely that  major  revisions  wlU  be  made.  A 
1932  government  report,  reprinted  by  HEW 
last  year,  concluded: 

"The  problem  of  providing  satisfactory 
medical  serrloa  to  aU  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  eoats  which  they  can  meet 
is  a  pressing  one. 

"At  the  preuent  time,  many  persons  do  not 
reoalTe  service  which  Is  adequate  either  la 
quantity  or  quaUty,  and  the  coats  at  aamoe 
are  Inequitably  dlatriboted.  Tba  result  la  • 
tremendous  amoimt  of  prerentable  phyatcal 
pain  and  m«Ual  anguish,  needless  deaths, 
economic  Ineflldeacy  and  aodal  waste. 


"Furthermore,  tbe  conditions  are  largely 
imneoaasary.  The  United  Statea  has  the  eco- 
nomic resources,  the  organising  abUlty  and 
the  teriinlcal  experlenoe  to  solve  this  pro- 
gram." 

The  same  lines  could  be  written  now,  al- 
most 40  years  later. 

Paapam  Heai.th  Caaa  Coxxa  Into  Its  Own 
(By  Stuart  Anerbach) 

Betty  had  a  slight  summer  oold.  Nothing 
special,  Just  the  normal  chUdhood  sniffles 
with  a  minor  sore  throat. 

Many  parents  woiildn't  bother  bringing 
Betty  to  a  doctor.  But  her  father  didn't  hesi- 
tate. He  took  her  to  the  Oroup  Health  Associ- 
ation here  for  a  checkup.  The  visit  didn't 
cost  him  anything:  GHA  is  a  pre-paid  group 
practice  plan,  and  he  pays  by  the  year 
whether  he  goes  to  the  doctor  or  not. 

This  idea  Is  currently  the  darling  of  people 
trying  to  reform  medical  practice  in  the 
country.  Even  tbe  Nixon  administration, 
under  the  less  controversial  name  ol  Health 
Maintenance  Organisation,  has  made  it  a 
cornerstone  of  its  health  reform  effort. 

HMO'a,  or  pre-paid  group  practice  plans, 
are  supposed  to  provide  better  health  care — 
with  an  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine — 
at  a  lower  cost. 

This  is  true,  Its  proponents  aay,  even  when 
parents  bring  In  patients  such  as  Betty  for 
minor  ailments.  Actually,  the  doctor  was  glad 
to  see  Betty.  The  checkup  didn't  take  long 
and  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  catch  any  possi- 
ble major  Ulness  early,  when  it  is  easier  to 
treat. 

In  Betty's  case,  the  doctor  noted  that  she 
wheezed  when  she  coughed,  indicating  that 
she  nuiy  be  developing  allergies. 

Iliat  was  duly  placed  on  her  medical  rec- 
ord. If  the  wheezing  persists,  doctors  will 
begin  treating  her  for  allergies. 

In  1970,  OHA  doctors  saw  patients  about  a 
balf-mlUlon  times.  But  the  75.000  members 
only  spent  a  total  of  43,600  days  in  the 
hospital. 

This  is  about  half  the  rate  of  hoapitaliza- 
tion  of  a  simUar  group  of  patients  here 
treated  by  private  doctors  under  the  tra- 
ditional fee-for-serve  form  of  medicine. 

The  same  trend  has  emerged  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Kaiaer-Pennanente  health  plan, 
which  serves  about  2.1  mUllon  people  in  Ha- 
waU,  California.  Oregon,  Colorado,  Washing- 
ton and  Ohio.  Kaiser  patients  have  far  lower 
hospitalization  rates  than  patients  covered 
by  standard  health  insurance  pollciea. 

This  Is  a  key  factor  in  keepii>g  medical 
costs  down.  At  rates  that  can  go  as  high  as 
$160  a  day  here,  hospitals  are  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  out-patient  treatment. 

Tills  is  home  out  by  studies  of  another 
pre-paid  plan,  the  Group  Health  Coopera- 
tive of  Puget  Sound.  Wash.,  where  Dr.  Frank 
Newman  reported  that  the  average  member 
of  his  plan  paid  $143  a  year  for  p««dif^i  e^re 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  $236. 

"We  like  to  believe  that  the  reason  for  this 
lower  hoepltal  experience  is  our  preventive 
medicine  program, "  says  Frank  C.  Watters, 
GHA's  executive  director. 

This  includes  dlabetea,  canoer  and  glau- 
coma screening  tests  for  adults  and  a  strong 
immunization  program  for  children.  Mem- 
bers get  periodic  physical  examlnatlona. 

"We  do  GI  (Gastro-IntestUMl)  aeriea  here," 
says  Watters.  "A  solo  practttlaner  would  put 
someone  In  tbe  hoqrttal  for  a  GI  series." 

It's  not  always  the  doctors'  fault  for  the 
needteas  hoepltaUsatkm  of  patlenta.  Most 
private  health  inauraaoe  poUelas  eovar  testa 
done  whUe  a  patient  is  In  a  ha^>ttal,  bat  faU 
to  oover  tbe  aame  tests  done  In  a  doctor's 
ogee  at  a  fraction  o<  the  eoet. 

For  yaers,  the  words  "prciMdd  group  prae- 
tloe"  oouldn't  be  qtokan  m  poitte  medical 
cirolea. 
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GHA.  eg^ting  both  the  American  Medical 
Aaeoelation  and  the  District  of  Columbia's 
bisurance  oommlssloner,  had  to  go  to  the 
UB.  SupreoM  Court  before  it  won  the  fuU 
right  to  operate  34  years  ago.  Even  now.  its 
doctors  sometimes  have  problems  getting 
licensed  In  Virginia — a  medically  conserva- 
tive state. 

But  for  tbe  moat  part  things  have  changed. 
Prepaid  group  practice  Is  the  common  thread 
Ui  moat  of  the  proposals  before  Congress  to 
reform  the  nation's  aUing  health  care  system. 
The  Nixon  administration,  which  first 
adopted  the  idea  under  the  name  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  to  cut  the  coats 
of  medicaid  and  medicare,  now  consider 
HMOa  the  key  force  in  its  effort  to  remold 
American  medical  practice. 

The  cradle-to-grave  national  health  In- 
Btirance  bUl  ^lonaared  by  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (O-Mass.)  and  Rep.  Martha  W. 
Griffiths  (D-Mlch.)  also  looks  toward  pre- 
paid groups  as  the  main  way  to  bring  better 
medical  care  at  a  lower  cost. 

Tbe  American  Hospital  Association's 
Amertplan.  not  yet  introduced  in  Ccmgress, 
focuses  on  a  hospital-based  health  care  sys- 
tenx  that  can  easily  be  converted  to  pre- 
paid groiq>s. 

And  whUe  the  AMA  isn't  In  love  with  tbe 
concept,  it  doesn't  oppose  the  Idea,  either. 
Its  House  of  Delegates  urged  the  govern- 
ment last  month  to  go  slow  before  spending 
large  sums  to  start  HMOs  across  tbe  country. 
The  sudden  interest  in  pre-paid  groups 
developed  as  a  means  to  control  the  q>lral- 
Ing  coats  of  medical  care — Increasing  at  a 
rate  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  national 
cost-of-living  Index. 

Besides  decreasing  the  rate  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, experta  aay  the  pre-paid  group  prac- 
tice uses  the  doctor's  time  more  tiBelently 
by  giving  him  para-medical  aaalstanta.  and 
makes  It  aaeter  fcr  a  patient  to  get  compre- 
hensive care  because  a  numt>er  of  speciaUsts 
are  working  together. 

The  solo  practice  of  medicine,  Prealdent 
Nixon  said  in  his  special  health  message  In 
February,  gives  doctors  "no  economic  Incen- 
tive ...  to  concentrate  cm  keeping  people 
bsalthy. 

"A  Cixed  price  contract  for  comprehensive 
care  reverses  this  Ulogical  inoentlve.  Under 
this  arrangement  (HMOa).  income  grows  not 
with  the  number  of  days  a  patient  Is  sick  but 
with  the  number  of  days  be  Is  well." 

It  may  save  money,  but  does  pre-paid 
group  practice  actuaUy  mean  better  medical 
care  for  Ita  membersT 

Two  days  q>ent  visiting  QHA's  main  clinic 
at  2121  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  indicated  a 
real  concern  by  doctors  for  tbe  health  of 
their  patients.  Care  was  swift,  but  not 
rushed.  Examinations  appeared  complete,  in 
many  Instances  more  complete  than  moet 
doctors  give. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Phlltp  C.  Brunschuyler 
took  a  amear  of  pus  and  sent  It  to  the  laboca- 
tory  tat  teata  when  he  treated  a  littte  boy 
with  an  Infected  thumb.  He  also  took  a  smear 
when  treating  a  girl  with  a  sore  throat. 

A  little  girl  who  complained  one  mday 
of  a  burning  aenaatlon  when  urinating  had 
a  urine  spectmen  taken  the  next  day  to  make 
sure  she  dldnt  have  a  kidney  infection.  On 
the  next  Monday,  she  was  to  told  to  return 
for  another  test. 

Tbe  doctoss  seemed  to  know  thtir  patients, 
deq>lte  dalma  by  detractors  that  pre-paid 
group  practice  breeds  Impersonal  "MiHt^.in^ 
Indeed,  many  patlenta  have  their  own  doc- 
ton  wtthln  the  group  whom  they  see  regu- 
larly, except  fer  emergencies. 

"We  eneoarage  pattenta  to  have  theta-  own 
doetoK."  BmnaeliuyUr  says. 

QHA  ate»  pUeas  a  taaaTy  rtflanoe  on 
nucsee.  'They  gtve  Injections,  dress  the 
voosda,  prapaie  the  p^lents  for  examlaa- 
ttona  and  screen  an  talephone  calla. 


"This  fkees  tlw  doctor  to  pcaetloe  mecU- 
olne,"   says   Dorothy  Fowler,   (SHAt   chief 

nurse. 

Tbe  QHA  staff  also  Indndea  two  sodal 
workers  and  a  dlettdan  to  help  manAscs  with 
special  proUens. 

OHA,  however,  lada  one  component  that 
many  eq>ert8  fed  Is  neceasary  for  a  true 
HMO:  its  own  hoapital  that  would  give  It 
more  complete  contnfl  over  ooata. 

Instead  <^  building  Its  own  hospital.  OHA 
decided  at  the  beginning  to  give  its  membos 
the  extra  measure  of  quality  care  provided 
by  tbe  university  hospitals  in  the  city. 

But  now,  with  medical  costs  rising  so  fast, 
OHA  is  considering  starting  its  own  125-bed 
hoq>ltal  for  less  serious  cases,  thereby  savliag 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  its  $6  mlUion  yearly 
hoepltal  bUl. 

This  means  that  OHA  la  growing.  But 
Watters  wants  to  make  sure  it  doesnt  grow 
so  fast  that  it  cant  provide  quality  care  iot 
its  members. 

He  also  wcHTles  that  the  new  popularity 
of  prepaid  groups — or  HMOs — ^wlU  mean  that 
too  many  are  started  too  fast  without  proper 
planning.  This,  he  says,  could  give  the  entire 
concept  a  bad  name. 

The  Nixon  adnUnistratlon,  though,  thinks 
America  should  press  forward  on  HMOs. 

It  would  like  to  see  a  network  o<  1,700 
HMOs  spread  across  tbe  country  caring  for 
40  miUion  Americans  by  1976.  By  1980,  the 
administration  says,  there  ^ould  be  enough 
HMOs  to  cover  90  per  cent  of  the  pop<dation. 

To  acooo^lish  this,  the  administration  has 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $46  mflllon  to 
be  used  In  fiscal  1973  to  start  HMOs  In  urban 
slums  and  rural  areas  that  need  better  health 
facilities. 

In  addition,  the  President  asked  Congress 
to  ap{»ove  a  guaranteed  loan  program  to 
help  private  organizations  set  up  HMOs  In 
slums.  The  loan  funds  would  grow  from  $300 
mlUloo  next  year  to  a  total  of  $4J  billion 
by  1976. 

Furthermore,  James  Cavanaugh,  a  former 
HEW  health  official  now  vrorklng  In  the 
White  House,  wants  to  use  tbe  $16  blUkm 
that  the  federal  government  spends  on  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  to  promote  HMOs. 

Watters  fears  this  sudden  burst  ot  en- 
thusiasm may  sink  pre-paid  group  practice 
If  it  is  not  aeoompamed  by  inteUlgent  plan- 
ning. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  says,  that  with  aQ  the 
current  emphasis  on  HMOs  pbyBicians.  ocm- 
sumers  and  otbera  may  have  gained  the 
impression  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  gather 
a  group  o(  doctors  together,  decide  to  form  a 
pre-paid  group,  apply  for  ftinda  from  HEW 
and  start  the  program." 

Not  so,  he  says. 

A  pre-paid  group  requires  strong  leader- 
ship: a  base  membership  of  at  least  6,000 
that  can  grow  to  30,(X)0  In  three  years;  inter- 
ested doctors  and  other  medical  personnel, 
and  money. 

Neverthdees.  says  Watters,  "Pre-paid 
group  practice  ia  the  moet  promlaing  answer 
on  the  scene  today  to  solve  In  part  some  of 
the  problems  we  have  In  the  health  care 
delivery  system." 

Crrr-CouirraT  Hosfital  Contkdkkation  Aids 
rttxal  Cau 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Phc«nix.  Aaiz. — On  a  Thursday  morning 
this  spring.  Mrs.  Alvln  Reldhead  gave  birth 
to  premature  triplets  in  the  smaU  hoqtltal  at 
HolbrocA.  aoo  mUes  from  here. 

As  births  of  pretnat\ire  triplets  go,  the 
deUvery  waa  routlive.  But  the  infants  were 
aU  hlgh-rlak  bablas-^walghlng  leaa  than  tbe 
6^  ponnda  tbe  doctors  feel  is  necesaary  fcr 
aurvival. 

AU  tbree  Reldhead  trl^ta— Vlkkl,  Nlkkl 
and  Rlckl — survived,  thanka  to  a  unique 


boepital  network  that  provided  them  with  the 
newest,  most  sophisticated  care  avaUable 
aaywbare. 

They  were  "bam  in  tbe  M-bed  Holbrook 
Hoq;>ltal  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Robert  Joeqih 
Haley  Jr.,  an  old-time  general  praetltkmer 
irtto  baa  helped  deUver  three  sets  oC  triplets 
In  hU  llfettme. 

But  he  had  a  backup  in  this  case  that  went 
far  beyond  what  ia  available  to  moat  OPs 
practicing  In  remote,  small-town  hospitals. 

For  Holbrook  Hospital  U  part  of  Samarttaa. 
Health  Service,  a  oonfederaUon  of  nine 
Arlacma  hospitals  stretching  from  tjie  boom- 
ing suburbs  c^  Phoenix  to  the  rim  of  tbe 
Grand  Canyon,  250  mUes  from  here. 

Oood  Samaritan  Hoapital  in  downtown 
Phoenix,  a  leading  medical  center,  to  the 
focus  of  this  two-year-old  experiment  to 
find  new  ways  of  providing  medical  care  to 
both  rural  and  urban  realdents  of  one  cf 
the  nation's  fastest-growing  statea. 

The  experiment  to  l>etng  watched  wlUi 
growing  interest  by  hospital  officials  and 
health  planners  across  tbe  country  who  see 
it  as  a  way  to  insure  that  tbe  hoqdtal  re- 
mains the  center  of  health  care  ddlvwr. 

It  is  the  prototype  of  Amerlplan,  tba  Amer- 
ican Hoq>ital  Association's  program  to  reform 
health  care  In  tbe  country. 

Under  Amerlplan,  boq>ltals  would  change 
frtHn  institutions  that  only  care  for  people 
who  arrive  at  their  doors  to  ones  that  reach 
out  into  the  community  to  find  the  sick  and 
that  run  programs  of  preventive  medicine. 

Iliey  would  emphaatae  out-patient  care  aa 
weU  aa  In-bospttal  treatment.  And  they 
could  be  easily  converted  to  tbe  prepaid 
group  practice-health  maintenance  orgjuii- 
zatlon  concept  that  Is  so  popular  with  bsalth 
reformers. 

"It's  a  direction  in  which  the  voluntary 
hoapital  and  private  medical  systems  can 
go  to  save  themselves."  says  Stephen  M. 
Morris,  president  of  Samaritan  Hsaltb  Serv- 
ice. He  is  also  president-elect  of  tbe  AHA 
and  an  architect  of  Amerii^aiL 

"I  think  if  we  contln\ie  to  go  the  way  we 
arc  now."  lie  adds,  "we're  going  to  lose  the 
whole  '^'^»'««  Tbe  pubUc  U  simply  not 
satisfied  with  either  our  financing  mecha- 
nism or  our  debvary  mechanlam." 

Amerlplan  would  estaWish  a  national  net- 
work of  bospltal-baaed  corporations  that 
would  provide  medical  care  to  aU  reaidaits 
ol  a  given  area  in  much  the  aame  way  that 
Samaritan  Health  Serrioe  Itelpa  bo^ltels 
in  outlying  communlttea  such  as  Holbrook. 

For  example,  when  the  Reldhead  tilpleta 
were  bom,  Samaritan  Health  Service  mo- 
bilized its  f uU  fadUtlea  to  keep  tbun  aUve. 

Mary  Plemona.  tbe  bead  nurse  at  Holbrook 
Hoqtital,  liad  Just  returxied  from  a  refresher 
course  at  Oood  Samaritan  and  was  up 
to  date  on  the  care  of  hlgh-rtsk  new-boma. 

To  bolster  her.  Joanne  Junaaa,  a  pedi- 
atric nurae  at  Oood  Samaritan,  drove  to  Hol- 
brook with  extra  suppUes.  And  the  health 
corporation  rushed  three  Isolettes — baby- 
sized  incubators — from  Phoenix  to  Holbrook. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Haley  at  Holbrook  con- 
ferred twlpe  daUy  by  phoiM  with  experu  In 
tbe  care  of  tbe  newborn  at  Oood 
Samaritan. 

The  triplets  thrived  on  tbe  round-the-clock 
care  they  received  at  Holbrook.  But  tbe  hos- 
pital's amaU  staff  waa  pbyslcaUy  overtaxed; 
doctors  and  nurass  there  couldnt  maintain 
the  care  the  Infants  needed  and  stlU  treat 
their  other  patients. 

So  the  Reidheart  tripleta  were  flown  to 
Oood  Samaritan  in  the  health  system's 
ambulance  plane.  They  atayed  there  untU 
they  gained  enough  weight  and  strength 
to  go  home. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  baa  done  more 
than  Just  take  cars  of  oaaas  too  mmpliratert 
for  the  smallar  boapltala.  Indeed,  a  good 
part  of  cooaortlumli  Job  has  been  keeping 
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tliMi  hoqplUli  auppIlMl  wltb  doctors  and 


On*  tOMXx,  David  W.  Oraef ,  wptaim  mueh 
of  Ills  ttms  racrultmg  doctors  for  tb*  out- 
lylnC  bosftttals. 

"SoBM  Pridsy  nights  when  tb«r«  sr«  no 
doctors  I  get  oo«  by  Saturday.  I  call  «v«ry- 
body  I  know  who  has  the  weekend  off."  says 
Oraef. 

The  big  problem  Is  the  Isolation  of  the 
smaU  towns.  And  when  the  doctors  like  It. 
the  wives  usuaUy  don't. 

'Tm  convlnoed  U  they'd  stay  there  a  while, 
they'd  love  it,"  says  Oraef,  who  has  even  tried 
advertising  for  doctors  in  conservation 
nutgaslnes. 

The  problem  of  flndlng  doctors  to  locate 
In  smaU  towns  is  a  national  one,  with  vast 
stretches  of  rural  America  without  medical 
help.  In  many  towns,  the  only  physician  Is 
elderly  and  unable  to  find  a  replacement  so 
he  can  retire. 

Morris  thinks  a  hospital-based  network, 
such  as  Samaritan  Health  Service,  could 
help  solve  the  problem  of  getting  more  doc- 
ton  for  rural  Amsrloa. 

"I  kept  two  hospitals  open  in  northern 
ArlBona  by  being  able  to  move  doctors  there 
and  relieve  them  when  needed,"  he  says. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  also  improves 
the  ability  of  the  small  hospitals  to  practice 
sophisticated  quality  medicine. 

Now  they  can  offer  medical  tests  that  are 
Impossible  to  perform  in  a  small  boq>ltal 
laboratory.  A  car  now  makes  a  circuit  of 
each  hospital  dally  and  picks  up  samples  to 
be  tested  in  the  Oood  Samaritan  laboratory. 
The  results  are  telephoned  back  to  the  indi- 
vidual hospitals. 

Dietitians  from  the  bealth  service's  bead- 
quarters  here  travel  to  the  smaller  hospitals 
and  help  them  plan  their  meals.  Other  ex- 
perts help  set  up  better  billing  systems  and 
community  relations  campaigns — services 
that  the  small  hoq>itals  cotildn't  afford  on 
their  own. 

And  all  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the 
outlying  hospitals  can  take  refresher  courses 
at  Good  Samaritan,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Mrs.  Plemons  from  Holbrook  bad  done 
before  the  birth  of  the  Reidhead  triplets. 

Bringing  sophisticated  medical  care  to  the 
vast,  sparsely  populated  regions  of  Arizona  is 
only  one  part  of  Samaritan  Health  Service's 
activities. 

The  consortium  also  has  taken  three  hos- 
pitals in  the  suburbs  of  Phoenix,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  nation,  under 
Its  wing. 

Doctors  at  these  small  suburban  hospitals 
also  have  the  benefit  of  backup  from  the 
specialists  at  Oood  Samaritan.  For  example, 
they  can  get  the  complicated  analysis  of 
blood  gas  levels  done  in  minutes  through 
Oood  Samaritan's  laboratories,  and  experts 
at  Oood  Samaritan  can  diagnose  from  elec- 
trocardiographs transmitted  from  one  hos- 
pital to  the  other  over  telephone  lines. 

"It's  helped  upgrade  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care — at  least  in  my  hospital,"  says  Ray- 
mond L.  Tate,  administrator  of  the  62-bed 
Northwest  Hospital  in  nearby  Olendale. 

"Major  benefits  have  ensued  to  the  small 
hospitals.  The  strengths  of  Oood  Samaritan 
have  been  made  available  to  us." 

Meanwhile  the  corporation  is  saving  money 
by  centrallElng  training,  purchasing,  insur- 
ance coverage  and  administrative  functions. 

Morris  says  that  the   1970  budget  for  all 
the  hospitals  together  was  $40  million.  If 
the  nine  hospitals  had  been  operating  sepa 
rattiy,  he  says,   their  total  budgets  would 
have  been  $44  million — 10  per  cent  higher. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  costs  at  his  hospi- 
tals are  rising  slower  than  the  national  aver- 
age. In  1969,  the  first  year  of  the  health  serv- 
ice's operation,  its  bills  Increased  8  per  cent 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  12  per 
cent.  In  1970,  the  Samaritan  Health  Service 


Increase  was  9  per  cent;  the  national  average 
for  hospitals,  16  per  cent. 

Although  the  Idea  of  a  ooordlnated  net- 
work of  hospitals  had  been  in  Morris'  mind 
for  years,  Samaritan  Health  Service  got  Its 
start  in  the  spring  of  1968  when  Southside 
HosplttJ.  In  a  nearby  suburb,  was  in  such 
dire  financial  shape  that  Oood  Samaritan 
bou^t  it  at  a  bankruptcy  sale. 

Northwest  Hospital,  also  in  financial  trou- 
ble, asked  to  join  the  system  next. 

Other  hospitals  asked  to  join  in;  Samari- 
tan Health  Service  officials  say  they  have  not 
solicited  other  hospitals  to  join. 

While  health  experts  from  all  over  the 
country  come  here  to  study  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  local  doctors  and  hospital 
officials  have  greeted  the  experiment  with 
some  reserve. 

At  local  ho^ital  administrator  meetings, 
says  Tate,  "I  don't  get  a  lot  of  praise  or  sup- 
p<vt.  They  just  say.  "Don't  rock  the  boat. 
Don't  rock  the  boat'." 

Morris  has  alienated  many  Arizona  doc- 
tors, who  are  especially  conservative,  by  say- 
ing pubUcly  that  Samaritan  Health  Service's 
concept  will  end  the  traditional  fee-for-serv- 
Ice  practice  of  medicine  for  a  single  doct<»'. 

The  system  also  lost  some  medical  allies 
who  feared  that  too  many  of  the  strengths 
of  Good  Samaritan  were  being  drained  to 
help  the  smaller  hospitals.  "This  hurt,"  says 
Nelson. 

While  Samaritan  Health  Service  continues 
to  gain  strength  here,  other  hospitals  around 
the  country  are  trying  their  own  versions  of 
the  idea. 

George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  for  example,  has  taken 
a  section  of  the  city  and  promised  to  provide 
full  medical  care  for  anyone  who  lives  there. 

And,  in  Chicago,  Rush-Presbyterian-8t. 
Lukes  Medical  Center  announced  last  month 
that  It  is  forming  a  tuilfied  bealth  care  sys- 
tem that  will  tie  20  community  hospitals 
to  it. 

The  plan  includes  the  reactivation  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  use  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  the  backup  facility  for  the  com- 
munity hospitals.  The  network  will  cover 
1  milUon  to  1 1^  million  residents  of  Chicago. 

Morris  says  these  experiments  are  impor- 
tant. 

"If  we  can  demonstrate  to  Congress  that 
the  private  sector  can  deliver  health  care,  the 
public  wiu  accept,"  be  says,  "I  think  that 
Congress  will  give  us  a  chance." 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
25  YEARS  OP  CONSERVATION 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
this  month,  on  July  16,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  observed  its  2Sth  anni- 
versary. This  fine  conservation  agency 
is  the  product  of  a  Government  reorga- 
nization effort  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n  during  another  period  of  great  change 
in  our  national  life  and  the  Nation's 
conservation  movement.  It  is  thus  fit- 
ting while  we  are  now  considering  fur- 
ther reorganization  of  the  Government's 
structure  for  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources,  under  President 
Nixon's  leadership  and  program  for  the 
decade  of  the  environment,  that  we  also 
salute  the  accomplishments  of  this  sig- 
nificant group  of  conservationists. 

From  1812  to  1849,  the  management 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
was  in  the  Treasury  Department— ^rm- 
bol  of  the  Nation's  basic  attitude  then 
toward  the  public  lands.  In  1849,  when 
the  Department  of   the   Interior   was 


created,  the  General  Land  OfBce  formed 
the  foundation  for  the  new  Department. 
In  that  Department,  several  services 
were  subsequently  developed  for  public 
lands  and  minerals,  for  surveying,  for 
grazing  administration,  for  public  land 
timber  prot^tion  and  for  public  use. 
In  1946  the  management  of  all  of  these 
functions  and  the  resources  of  almost 
half  a  billion  acres  of  public  land  were 
brought  together  under  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

The  State  of  Idaho  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  record  established  by  the  Bu- 
reau in  the  advancement  of  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  Three  of  its 
able  sons  have  been  called  to  serve  as 
Directors  of  the  agency — Edward  Wooz- 
ley  of  Malad,  who  served  from  1953-1961. 
Boyd  L.  Rasmussen  of  Qlenns  Perry,  who 
served  from  1965  to  July  5.  1971.  and 
Burton  Sllcock  of  Burley,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Director  by  Secretary  Morton 
on  July  6, 1971. 

Ed  Woozley  and  Boyd  Rasmussen  have 
served  with  great  distinction  and  have 
been  honored  for  their  efforts.  Burt  Sil- 
cock,  the  first  Director  whose  principal 
professional  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
Bureau,  shows  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, having  completed  a  highly  suc- 
cessful assignment  as  BLM  State  Di- 
rector in  Alaska— the  largest  State  in 
the  Union  and  containing  the  largest 
segment  of  the  public  lands. 

I  had  a  Icmg  acquaintance  with  Ed 
WooBley  when  he  was  Idaho's  Public 
Land  Commissioner  and  a  cordial  work- 
ing relation  with  Ed  as  BLATs  Director 
while  I  was  Idaho's  Governor.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  grew  closer  when 
he  Joined  my  staff  after  service  with  my 
predecessor  in  the  Senate,  the  late  be- 
loved Henry  Dworshak.  Ed  retired  in 
1969.  after  three  careers  in  public  service 
and  is  now  living  in  retirement  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif. 

My  close  acquaintance  with  the  12 
million  acres  of  public  lands  in  Idaho  and 
the  men  and  women  responsible  for  their 
management,  has  given  me  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  where  I  had  the  hon- 
or to  serve  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  \3S.  Senate. 

Idaho's  12  million  acres  of  public  lands 
are  indicative  of  the  tremendous  value 
of  the  public  lands.  We  still  have  in  the 
public  domain  in  my  State  a  tremendous 
variety  of  terrain — ^including  lands  with 
a  rich  soil  which  with  the  careful  appli- 
cation of  available  water,  can  contribute 
to  America's  food  production  require- 
ments in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past  under  the  Homestead  and  Des- 
ert Land  Entry  Acts,  land  disposal  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  BLM.  Most  of 
the  public  land  in  Idaho  is  forage  land, 
the  habitat  of  a  variety  of  wlldUfe  spe- 
cies and  domestic  livestock.  Hie  High 
Desert  in  southern  Idaho  is  scenic  and 
bountiful.  It  produces  Chukar  partridge, 
sage  grouse,  mule  deer,  and  an  increas- 
ing antelope  population.  The  High  Des- 
ert Lb  excellent  grazing  land  which  with 
needed  conservation  investments  could 
sustain  even  larger  numbers  of  both  game 
and  livestock  in  harmonious  relatl<»ishlp. 

The  Big  Desert  Country  around  Idaho 
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Falls  Is  key  winter  btkUtat  for  mule  deer 
and  big  bcsn  dieep.  Here  in  this  volcanic 
country  is  the  "Great  Rift"— «  40-mlle- 
long  crack  in  the  Earth's  surface  where 
lava  fiowed  only  2,000  years  ago. 

•nie  Birds  of  Prey  Natural  Area  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  estab- 
lishinc  after  full  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posal with  the  public  will  be  a  "first"  for 
the  public  lands.  Here  is  a  vlttd  habitat 
for  the  prairie  falcon  and  the  golden 
eae^e. 

The  public  lands  of  Idaho  are  rich  with 
the  lore  and  history  of  America's  cul- 
tures. The  Nez  Perce.  Shoshone.  Bannock. 
Coeur  d'Alene  and  other  tribes  flourished 
in  Idaho,  an  strea  rich  in  basic  resources. 
One  can  find  today  on  the  public  lands 
superb  archeological  examples  of  these 
cultures. 

llie  early  American  explorers  found  in 
Idaho  routes  to  reach  the  Pacific.  Bonne- 
ville and  Lewis  and  Clark  opened  the 
way — the  Oregon  Trail — and  The  Ogdaa 
Trawer  Trail  are  also  a  part  of  this  her- 
itage of  America's  development.  Over  300 
hlst<»lc  and  archeologicml  sites  have  been 
identified  oa  the  public  lands  in  Idaho. 
Traditionally,  people  have  associated 
the  public  lands  with  livestock.  The  pub- 
lic lands  are  vital  grazing  lands.  In  Idaho 
alone.  800.000  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
graze  on  Vieae  lands — one  of  the  many 
important  multiple  uses  of  these  lands. 
Minerals  have  always  been  an  impor- 
tant pidt>llc  land  resource.  Gold,  silver, 
zinc,  and  lead  are  essential  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  miJce  significant  contributions 
to  America's  minersJ  needs.  Idaho  still 
leads  the  Nation  in  silver  production. 
Garnets  are  produced  commerciidly  and 
rubies,  diamonds,  sapphires,  thunder 
eggs  and  agates  are  sought  by  the  rock- 
hounder. 

BLM  has  more  than  500,000  acres  of 
ccunmerdal  forest  and  woodland  in 
Idaho,  "niese  are  managed  for  their 
broad  forest  values,  especially  watershed 
protection,  recreation  and  game  habitat, 
as  wdl  as  timber  production  in  iMPProprl- 
ate  balance.  These  forested  acres  con- 
tribute to  our  magnificent  scenery,  and 
enhance  the  lives  of  all  who  dwell  nearby. 
The  public  lands  are  the  public's  re- 
sources— ^vital  to  America's  continued 
growth.  Their  local  values  are  vital  to  our 
welfare.  However,  these  lands  and  re- 
sources reach  out  to  spread  their  benef- 
icence across  the  land.  The  roads  of 
Idaho  on  one  of  our  typical  dtilghtful 
summer  days  abound  with  travelers 
from  every  State  and  many  lands  abroad 
who  have  come  to  the  "Gem  State."  Oar 
public  lands  are  one  of  our  basic  attrac- 
tions and  economic  resources,  and  an- 
nually attract  more  than  1  million 
recreational  visitors. 

So  I  saltite  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Assistant 
Secretary  Harrison  Loesch.  who  now  has 
primary  respcmsibillty  in  public  land 
management.  Burton  Silcock,  BLM's 
new  DirectOT,  and  another  native  son. 
Bill  Mathews,  BLM  Idaho  State  Director, 
and  all  who  have  preceded  them  and  the 
Bureau  employees  of  today  for  their  ef- 
forts to  make  their  lands  and  resources 
fulfill  our  people's  needs. 

To  these  able  and  dedicated  people  we 
owe  much  for  their  contributions  to  the 


art  at  public  land  management.  These 
include  the  Introductloa  or  im{«t>vement 
of  many  of  the  eooeeptB  of  modem  nat- 
ural resource  management — multiple 
use,  public  participatioD,  enviTODmental 
protectlcD.  comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
ning, and  intergovernmental  cot^iera- 
tion. 

Those  who  use  the  public  lands,  espe- 
cially those  who  serve  on  BLM's  State 
and  district  advisory  boards,  ctmtribute 
to  the  continued  flow  of  bexieflts  from 
the  land  by  their  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest and  advice  in  their  wise  use  and 
managemoit. 

As  we  enter  into  this  challoiging  dec- 
ade it  is  to  the  future  we  must  look  and 
there  is  much  for  us  to  do.  To  look  at  the 
future,  we  might  return  to  the  past  and 
recall  the  observations  of  Congressman 
Burton  French  of  Idaho  speaking  Febru- 
ary 7,  1933,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
ILR.  11316,  a  forerunner  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act. 

As  I  see  it.  however,  the  astounding  valua 
of  the  public  domain  lies  in  uses  that  have 
been  overlooked,  for  the  most  part.  In  the 
discussions  that  have  occurred  upon  this  sub- 
ject. These  uses  are  as  watersheds  and  for 
the  control  of  stream  flow,  uses  as  deterrent 
to  floods,  uses  for  natural  storage  for  Irrigated 
lands,  uses  for  game  and  for  recreation,  uses 
for  forage  and  range,  uses  as  forest  areas, 
and  finally,  uses  as  gigantic  regulators  at  cli- 
matic conditions  of  interest  alike  to  the  peo- 
ple under  reclamation  projects  and  in  rain- 
fall belts.  Indeed,  the  values  of  these  lands 
are  such  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  a  mighty  empire  aire  dependent 
directly  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
lands  that  we  call  the  public  domain  are 
administered. 

Watersheds  are  often  of  more  value  to  other 
States  than  to  the  one  In  which  they  are 
situated.  The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
have  a  more  vital  Interest  in  the  watersheds 
that  feed  the  tributaries  of  the  Father  of  Wa- 
t»s  than  the  i>eople  of  the  upper  reaches  are 
conscious,  at  least,  that  they  possess.  Tbe 
people  of  the  Nation  have  a  constant  interest 
In  an  adequate  supply  of  timber,  in  game  life. 
In  expanses  of  domain  for  recreation.  They 
have  an  interest  In  the  control  of  tbe  range 
and  in  forest  control  and  management.  Iliey 
have  an  abiding  Interest  In  the  value  of  the 
range  for  watershed  with  all  that  it  means 
for  reclamation,  for  flood  control,  and  for 
modification  of  climate. 

Congressman  Burton  French  closed  his 
support  for  the  c<mcepts  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  saying : 

The  greatest  benefits  that  will  flow  out  <tf 
the  public  domain  will  go  to  the  people 
of  the  country  regardless  of  State  lines,  and 
most  of  those  benefits  are  of  such  rharvurt^r 
that  they  can  not  be  measured  In  money 
values  from  year  to  year.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  necessary  cost  of  administering  the  pub- 
lic domain  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  fees 
or  other  items  of  income  that  wo\ild  be  as- 
sessed properly  sgalnst  the  land  within  a 
State  If  the  areas  were  under  state  control. 

Each  era  of  public  land  management 
has  been  marked  by  its  achievements. 
After  the  Taylor  Grsizing  Act  was  enacted 
in  the  1930's,  Perry  Carpenter,  its  first 
administrator,  chsu-ted  new  routes  to 
reach  its  goals.  In  the  1940's  BLM  was 
created  as  a  pulilic  land  agency  and  some 
of  the  diverse  programs  of  these  public 
lands  were  placed  imder  one  administra- 
tion. In  the  1950's  the  congressional 
policy  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  was 
determined,  and  BLM,  under  Ed  Woozley, 


was  assigned  important  leasing  respon- 
sibfUtles. 

In  the  19«0'8  the  Public  Lend  Law  Re- 
view Commission  tmdertook  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  policy,  law,  regulation, 
and  administration  of  the  public  lands. 
This  5-year  study  of  the  thousands  of 
laws,  administrative  orders,  and  policies 
dealing  with  the  755  million  acres  of 
public  lands  was  completed  In  mid- 1970 
with  publication  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port, "One-Third  of  the  Nation's  Land." 

Many  bills  growing  out  of  this  study 
are  already  before  the  Congress  and 
much  significant  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted daring  this  decade.  The  Hoose  In- 
terior Committee  will  devote  an  of  next 
week  to  public  hearings  on  a  broad  basic 
policy  bin  introduced  by  Congressman 
Wathx  Aspinau.,  who  also  chaired  ttxe 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  been 
considering  far-reaching  land-ose  pcdlcy 
legislation,  and  later  this  fall  wiU  con- 
sider Senator  Hnnr  Jacksow's  Public 
Domain  Lands  Organic  Act  of  1971.  Bills 
have  also  been  introduced  to  reform  our 
grazing  and  mining  laws. 

Hence,  this  decade,  when  BLM  enters 
its  second  quarts  century,  is  destined  to 
be  a  significant  one  for  both  the  ad- 
ministrative agency,  the  public  domain, 
and  the  public  land  States.  It  is  also  a 
major  chanenge  to  the  Congress,  as  we 
work  with  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Morton  in  this  mutual  effort  to  reform 
public  land  policy  and  structure  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  Americans. 


A  DOUBLE  LESSON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the  ac- 
tion last  week  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  cutting  off  aid  to  the 
repressive  Governments  in  Greece  and 
Pakistan  furnishes  additional  proof  that 
the  Congress  is  in  no  mood  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  which  led  us  into  the  Vietnam 
tragedy.  As  in  Vietnam,  our  present  aid 
poUcy  in  both  Greece  and  Pakistan  is 
rooted  in  short-term  strategic  consider- 
ations to  the  exclusion  of  what  should  be 
our  long-range  commitment  to  the  res- 
toration of  humane  and  constituttaoal 
governments  in  these  two  ravaged  coun- 
tries. Happily,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  acted  with  foresight  in 
recognizing  that  a  simplistic  foreign  pol- 
icy based  solely  on  niilitary  considera- 
tions ultimately  ben^ts  neither  the  re- 
cipient countries  nor  the  United  States. 

Last  Sunday  the  New  York  Times 
noted  that  the  action  of  the  House  com- 
mittee went  a  long  way  toward  restor- 
ing "a  long  absent  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  in  for- 
eign affairs."  I  share  this  Judgment  and 
aja  hopeful  that  this  criticid  House  action 
will  be  repeated  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  Times  editorial  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

A  Hotrax  CoiucrrTKE  Rxbels 

A  majority  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  finally  rebelled  against  stale 
and  spurious  arguments  of  tbe  Defense  and 
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Bteie  Departments  kdA  voted  to  cut  off  Kid 
to  the  military  reglmea  at  Oreeoe  axul  Pakle- 
tUL  Batbar  tbui  •Uemptlog  feveriatily  to 
overturn  the  dectticm  in  the  full  House,  the 
Nixon  Admlniatnttion  8ho\U<l  trj  to  tinder- 
etand  what  this  ueually  docile  committee 
malortty  vrma  teUlng  it  with  theee  votes. 

Chalmuui  Thomas  E.  Morgan  and  Col- 
leagues of  both  parties  were  endeavoring  first 
of  all  to  reassert  the  proper  role  of  this  com- 
mittee in  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  The 
Administration  henceforth  can  erpect  many 
more  such  challenges  from  both  houses  as 
Congress  strives  to  restore  a  long-absent  bal- 
ance between  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  foreign  affairs. 

Secondly,  the  majority  was  rejecting  the 
notion  that  It  is  always  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  rock  the  diplomatic  boat  by  sus- 
pending military  or  economic  aid  to  dictator- 
ships that  fail  to  make  good  their  commit- 
ments to  their  own  oppressed  people.  In 
voting  to  cut  off  nearly  %\^2  million  In  aid  to 
Pakistan,  the  committee  was  taking  a  stand 
previously  advocated  by  the  World  Bank 
m  Ught  of  the  Yahya  Khan  regime's  bloody 
repteaslon  In  East  Pakistan.  Aid  could  be 
resumed  under  certain  conditions  but  in  any 
case  the  cutoff  would  not  bar  the  use  of  9100 
million  approved  earlier  by  the  committee 
for  refugee  relief. 

Action  to  halt  aid  to  Greece  resulted  di- 
rectly from  testimony  last  week  before  a 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  Queens. 
Here  some  members  learned,  evidently  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  1967  coup  had  not 
been  an  action  of  military  leaders  to  head 
off  Communism,  as  so  frequently  represented, 
hut  "an  open  mutiny  within  the  armed  forces 
and  a  rebellion  by  thoee  mutineers  against 
their  King  and  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Greece." 

The  man  who  said  this  was  Col.  Oliver 
Marshall,  now  retired.  American  Defense  and 
Army  attach^  in  Athens,  1963-67.  He  sees 
"the  greatest  danger  to  future  Greek-Ameri- 
«an  and  Greek-NATO  relationships"  in  the 
vldely-held  belief  that  "the  United  States 
vupported  this  military  mutiny  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so."  In  other  words,  by  svistaln- 
Ing  the  Junta  this  country  will  Jeopardize  its 
own  and  NATO's  security  rather  than  protect 

n. 

Colonel  Marshall  advocated  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  convince  Greeks  that  the  United 
States  does  not  back  the  Junta  and  to  per- 
suade the  Junta  to  keep  its  promise  to  restore 
democratic  government.  Contradicting  tlte 
State-Pentagon  line,  he  said  this  effort  should 
take  priority  over  "our  immediate  military 
needs  on  C^reek  soil." 

In  the  Greek  case,  the  President  can  resume 
aid  if  he  reports  to  Congrese  that  the  over- 
riding security  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Justify  it.  Even  then,  however,  the 
military  tdd  would  be  resumed  at  the  current 
annual  level  of  $80.3  mllUon  rather  than  the 
$118  million  the  Administration  requested. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  has  pro- 
jected the  national  interest  on  a  broader 
oanvae  than  that  employed  by  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
for  the  Administration  to  ignore  the  mean- 
ing of  Its  actions. 


CAPTIVE  NA-nONS  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
since  1950  Americans  have  designated 
the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  express  concern  for  East- 
em  Euit^jeans  under  Communist  con- 
trol, and  we  as  Americans  at  this  time 
should  commend  the  spirit  which  has 
sostalned  them  in  their  continuing 
stmgi^e  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
z«8toration  of  their  freedoms. 


Ttub  fundamental  human  rights  of 
equal  Justice,  human  dignity,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty — ^whlch  are  our  constitu- 
tional heritage— elude  one-half  of  Eu- 
rope's people.  The  brare  endurance  of 
theee  people  and  their  persistent  quest 
for  liberty  command  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  support. 

Jn  view  of  relaxing  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  efforts  toward  unity  in  Western  Eu- 
r<^)e,  we  shotild  renew  our  commitment 
to  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  need 
not  accept  as  a  condition  for  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  the  continued  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Eastern 
Euroi>eans,  but  rather  should  urge  the 
evolution  of  Eastern  Europe  out  of  Its 
present  "satellite"  posture,  as  free  and 
Independent  nations. 

The  Polish  food  riots  in  December,  the 
struggle  of  Czechoslovakia  In  the  face  of 
the  Soviet  military  occupation  and  ear- 
lier movements  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
East  Germany,  reflect  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans' courage  and  determination. 
This  week,  we  renew  otu*  support  of  their 
efforts  to  regain  the  inalienable  basic 
rights  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
which  we  so  highly  prize  In  Americans. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PETROLEUM 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  a  few 
nights  ago,  here  in  Wa8hlngt<m,  I  at- 
tended a  distinguished  gathering  mark- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council. 

Created  in  1946  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
visory information  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  Coimcil  has  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  distinguished  itself  in  serv- 
ice to  the  country.  The  roUcall  of  its 
members  is  the  rollcall  of  a  group  of 
dedicated  Americans  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  their  industry  and  the  impor- 
tant role  it  plays  in  the  Nation's  security 
and  stability.  We  in  Wyoming,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  especially  pleased  with  the 
quaUty  of  leadership  representatives  of 
our  State's  petroleum  industry  have 
given  to  this  organization  Imm  the  out- 
set. Today,  H.  A.  "Dave"  True,  Jr.,  of 
Casper,  Wyo.,  serves  as  its  vice  chairman. 
Other  Wyomingltes  active  In  the  Na- 
tional Petroleiun  Coimcll  Include  Glenn 
E.  Nielson  of  Cody,  one  of  its  more  senior 
members  in  length  of  service,  Thomas  F. 
Stroodk  of  Casper,  and  Richard  Keith 
Llsco  of  Casper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  part  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council's  25th  anniversary  dinner 
program  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objective,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TwBNTT-Fnw  Txaas 

What  do  you  say  about  an  experiment? 
Possibly  discuss  why  It  came  about.  Defi- 
nitely tell  whether  or  not  it  has  succeeded. 
Emphasize  the  good  that  has  come  of  It.  Give 
recognition  to  those  who  made  it  a  success. 
Recommend  whether  it  should  be  continued. 

As  an  experiment,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  has  been  a  success  .  .  .  possibly 
beyond  expectations.  It  was  Innovative  in 
1946  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 


suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
establish  the  CouncU  .  .  .  probably  a  little 
bold  for  the  Umes.  Today  it  is  still  unique, 
not  quite  so  bold  m  these  modem  times,  but 
a  soUd  success. 

The  Idea  of  an  advisory  body  Is  not  partic- 
ularly new.  Leaders  al  government  have 
sought  the  counsel  of  experts  throughout  the 
ages.  An  advisory  body  on  a  permanent  t>asis 
to  a  leader  in  the  U.S.  Government,  however, 
was  largely  untried,  except  in  times  of  war. 

The  idea  of  an  advisory  body  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  focusing  on  an  industry 
deeply  involved  in  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  worked  in  times  of  war 
.  .  .  why  not  in  times  of  peace — hence  the 
National  Petroleum  Council. 

Studies  for  the  government  by  conmilttees 
and  councils  seem  to  be  Inherent  in  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  process  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  National  Petroleimi  Council  also 
does  studies,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  In  order  to  help  solve 
a  problem,  prepare  for  emergencies  or  look 
to  the  future. 

After  twenty-five  years  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  an  advisory  group  to  grow  out  of 
touch  with  the  times,  lose  Its  drive,  or  be- 
come set  in  its  ways  .  .  .  moet  seem  to  last 
only  through  one  study.  Interesting  that  the 
Council  has  been  active  through  nearly  300 
studies  .  .  .  and  taken  on  new  significance, 
not  less. 

Issues  of  importance  to  the  nation  are 
dealt  with  squarely  by  CoiincU  study  groups 
...  by  no  means  always  in  agreement  with 
the  views  of  Government,  but  hopefully  al- 
ways fair  and  always  concerned. 

Twenty-five  years  has  seen  many  distin- 
guished, dedicated  and  sincere  leaders  in  the 
Industry  come  and  go  as  members  of  the 
Council.  All  of  them  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing good  for  their  Industry  and  their 
nation. 

That's  really  what  the  National  Petroleum 
Covmcil  Is  anyway — in  an  age  when  not  only 
government,  but  also  industry  in  general  Is 
much  maligned  and  misunderstood,  it  is 
something  good  about  an  Industry. 


CAPTIVE  NA'nONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  12  years,  beginning  with  a  presi- 
dential proclamation  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  the  United 
States  has  observed  Captive  Nations 
We^  In  remembrance  of  the  struggle  of 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope for  the  sovereignty  denied  them  for 
two  decades  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
fortunately, our  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  has  too  often  been  a  pas- 
sive denunciation  of  Soviet  subjugation 
of  these  formerly  Independent  peoples,  a 
reiteration  of  our  commitment  to  their 
future  freedom,  and  not  much  more  than 
a  kind  of  anniversary  celebration  of  his- 
torical events. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  peace  and  have  cited  its  worth- 
while goals  as  set  forth  in  its  charter, 
which  reads  In  part: 

To  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  htmian 
rights,  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  smaU,  and 
to  establish  conditions  under  which  Jxistlce 
and  respect  tot  the  obligations  arldng  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  international 
law  can  be  maintained. 

In  my  previous  remarks  on  the  UJI., 
I  have  beoi  addressing  the  folly  <A  ad- 
mitting a  government  which  has  con- 
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tinually  demonstrated  its  unwillingness 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  charter. 
But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  U.S.SJI.,  Is  also  violating  the  prin- 
ciples imder  which  the  world  body  was 
established,  and  this  Is  the  very  reason 
that  Captive  Nations  Week  is  necessary. 
Therefore,  It  is  time  to  urge  that  the 
United  States  smd  all  members  commit- 
ted to  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  take  a  strong  position 
against  the  continuing  actions  of  the 
Soviets  in  depriving  the  nations  of  East- 
em  and  Central  Europe  of  their  legiti- 
mate autonomy. 

Just  one  example  of  the  violations  of 
which  I  speak  is  the  Soviet-led  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  By  this  action, 
the  UBiSJt.  flagrantly  superseded  the 
principles  of  International  law  as  incor- 
porated in  the  VH.  Charter  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

First,  violated  the  sovereignty  of  a 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations — 
article  2,  section  1 ; 

Second,  violated  article  2,  section  4. 
prohibiting  the  use  of  military  force  in 
the  relations  between  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations; 

Third,  violated  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples — article  1,  sec- 
tion 2; 

Fourth,  was  in  conflict  with  a  number 
of  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  reso- 
lution 2131  (X^)  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  December  21.  1965,  upon  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  motion.  This  reso- 
lution prohibits  intervention  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  any  state,  and  it  guar- 
antees the  protection  of  its  independence 
and  sovereignty. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
is  another  crime  against  the  right  of  a 
small  country  to  determine  its  own 
destiny  and  aspirations.  Over  the  years, 
Poland  and  Himgary  have  served  as 
similar  examples  of  oppression,  both 
economically  and  culturally. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
putting  strong  emphasis  on  opening  com- 
munications with  former  adversaries  in 
hopes  that  it  will  lead  to  world  peace,  we 
must  not  forget  that  many  so-called 
sovereign  states  are  being  denied  that 
same  right.  An  enduring  peace  in  the 
community  of  nations  can  only  come 
about  when  the  Captive  Nations  take 
their  r^htful  plSM%  in  the  world  as  sover- 
eign and  independent  states.  If  they  re- 
main economic  and  social  pawns  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  perpetuate  a  degrada- 
tion of  interruttional  law  and  make  a 
mockery  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
charter. 


SECRETARY  STANS  OFFERS 
ENERGY  SOLUTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  grati- 
fying that  what  has  vtiriously  been 
termed  the  UJ3.  energy  problem,  the 
energy  crunch,  and  the  energy  crisis  is 
receiving  more  and  more  attention  from 
the  press,  the  Congress,  and  the  President 
and  his  advisors  tm  energy. 

Last  month  the  President  sent  an 
energy  message  to  Congress  that  em- 
phasized the  urgency  of  both  long-  and 


short-term  planning  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
if  this  Nati(Hi  is  to  continue  as  the  world's 
industrial  leader. 

The  growth  rate  necessary  to  provide 
the  Jobs  for  the  millions  of  new  workers 
coming  into  the  job  market  each  year  can 
be  provided  only  by  ample  and  depend- 
ent energy  to  power  the  engines  of  in- 
dustry and  the  wheels  and  wings  of 
progress. 

Our  total  strength  will  reflect  the  in- 
dustry, the  jobs  and  the  services  we  are 
capable  of  sustaining  in  the  United 
States.  America  proved  long  ago  that 
power  is  the  result  of  brains  and  energy 
appUed  to  natural  resources. 

The  Nation  Is  still  bountifully  blessed 
with  natural  resources  including  oil  and 
gas  which  provide  75  percent  of  our 
energy  and  must  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture continue  to  furnish  the  largest 
share. 

Last  week  the  Natlonsd  Petroleum 
Coimcil  conducted  its  25th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington  and  issued  its  initial 
appraisal  of  the  UJ3.  energy  outlook 
through  1985. 

Volume  1,  a  summary  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  environmental  conser- 
vation problems  as  they  relate  to  or  have 
an  impact  on  the  petroleum  industry,  was 
issued  at  that  meeting. 

The  results  of  the  initial  appraisal,  the 
reijort  said,  "particularly  towards  the  end 
of  the  period,  1985.  are  not  attractive." 

The  report  continued: 

Fortunately  our  basic  potential  energy  re- 
sources, particularly  for  coal,  nuclear  fuels, 
petroleum  liquids  and  natural  gas,  are  very 
large  and  could  support  much  higher  levels 
of  output  than  projected  In  this  Initial 
appraisal. 

Warning  of  a  sharp  rise  in  national 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  sources 
and  an  acute  shortage  of  gas  If  UJ8.  Gov- 
ernment policies  and  the  economic  cli- 
mate in  the  energy  industries  do  not 
change  significantly,  the  report  said, 
however,  that  the  United  States  can 
maintain  an  adequate  energy  base. 
Forthcoming  reports  will  develop  anal- 
yses of  uianges  in  Industry  and/or  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  policies  necesssuy 
to  maintain  energy  self-sufBciency. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  who  has  long  been  an  advocate  of 
ample  and  dependent  energy  for  the  Na- 
tion, put  the  issue  of  environment  and 
the  antipollution  movement  In  its  proper 
perspective  during  the  NPC  meeting- 

The  title  of  his  speech  before  the 
council  was  "Wait  a  Minute." 

Secretary  Stans'  speech  is  one  of  the 
most  realistic  I  have  heard  and  I  believe, 
in  view  of  the  continuing  controversy  of 
progress  versus  the  environment  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  do  its 
part  to  Insure  the  Nation's  welfare  and 
security,  all  Senators  could  benefit  from 
the  most  excellent  analysis  Secretary 
Stans  has  made  of  the  problem. 

As  the  able  Secretary  said  in  his 
speech: 

But  what  I  am  talking  about  Is  the  neces- 
sity to  recognize  that  the  poUution  problem 
exists  In  a  real  world,  and  it  ealls  for  bal- 
ance and  objectivity. 

His  speech  gave  the  issue  that  balance 
and  objectlTitsr. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Stans' 
spctcb.  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 

Tliere  being  no  objecticm,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Watt  a  MnnrrB 

(Address    by    the    Honorable    Maurice    H. 
Stans,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

Mr.  Brockett,  members  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
with  you  this  morning,  to  share  this  po- 
dium with  my  Cabinet  coUeague,  Secretary 
Morton,  and  to  talk  to  you  about  one  or 
more  of  the  matters  affecting  your  industry. 

You  are  the  leaders  of  a  great  Industry 
which  Is  a  very  key  element  in  the  American 
economy  and  as  Secretary  of  Comnterce  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  I  have  regarded  It  not 
only  as  a  duty  of  my  office  but  as  a  special 
privilege  to  work  with  you,  your  associates 
and  members  of  the  Industry  In  many  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  country. 

I  suppose  70ur  relationships  with  the  In- 
terior Department  are  more  direct  than  those 
with  Commerce,  but  my  interest  in  your  in- 
dustry Is  no  less  for  that  fact.  The  oU  mat- 
ters in  which  I  have  participated  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
your  Industry,  are  both  part  of  the  total 
overall  economy. 

America  runs  on  oU,  so  you  and  the  coun- 
try have  concerns  and  responsibilities  that 
inevitably  Interrelate  and  intertwine. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  today,  I  was 
UAO.  I  could  talk  on  any  subject  of  my 
choice.  I  realize  that  Secretary  Morton  has 
already  covered  many  of  the  topics  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  you— energy  policy 
and  matters  of  that  type— and  for  that  rea- 
son I  would  like  to  take  a  broader  subject 
to  explore,  one  that  Is  of  direct  Interest  to 
your  Industry  but  that  also  has  an  exten- 
sion far  beyond  the  oil  industry  and  relates 
to  American  business  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  mattw  of  environ- 
ment and  the  antipoUutlon  movement  in 
the  country.  It  Is  a  very  emotional  one  In 
many  quarters.  It  is  a  political  one  in  many 
quarters.  The  public  is  demanding  action; 
actively,  vocally,  impatiently,  demanding 
immediate  action.  And  this  is  what  presents 
the  difficulties. 

Now,  we  aU  know  that  the  environment 
ultimately  has  to  be  cleaned  up,  that  pollu- 
tion has  to  be  dealt  with. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  that  the  na- 
tion has  been  long  overdue  in  halting  its 
abuses  of  the  air,  land  and  water.  He  has 
made  a  conunltment  to  eliminate  pollution 
and  to  cleanse  the  atmosphere  and  conditions 
In  which  we  live. 

The  question  is,  how  do  we  go  about  doing 
this?  And  in  the  most  sensible  way? 

paioarms 

Understandable  as  the  puMlc's  Interest  Is 
for  immediate  solutions,  and  Justified  as  the 
impatience  of  the  public  may  be,  we  have 
the  obligation  to  see  the  problem  in  the 
whole,  not  Just  piecemeal. 

We  cannot  have  slitgle  track  minds  In 
which  the  environmental  Issue  overrides 
everything.  But  that  is  how  some  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  us  look  at  our  problems. 

If  we  settle  for  quick,  inunedlate  solutions 
to  one  set  of  problems,  we  can  catapult  our- 
selves into  others  that  are  much  more  seri- 
ous, and  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  out. 

So  we  have  to  begin  to  look  a  Uttle  farther 
down  the  road. 

I  think  it  la  high  time  for  the  entire  na- 
tion to  weigh  the  needs  against  the  de- 
mands and  say:  "Wait  a  minute,  what  are 
our  priorities? 

We  need  to  weigh  the  requirements  against 
our  resouroea  and  say:  "Walt  a  minute,  which 
can  we  afford?  Which  can  we  achieve?" 

We  need  to  wel^  technological  capabilities 
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•calact  ttM  timotaW—  «Bd  th*  options  and 
a«y:  "Wait  a  mnute,  lx>w  out  vs  g«t  ttien 
from  h«re?" 

We  need  to  irelgli  eaTtRmnMntal  goals 
a«»ln«t  eooooDite  nsUty  mad  «iy:  "Witt  * 
IClnute,  how  do  Oie  iMJoeflte  onmyw  wtth 
the  coats?" 


In  otber  -words,  tbe  probiem  la:  how  do 
we  develop  public  and  private  poUdea  In 
which  eoonoaalos  and  technology  are  Xactorad 
Into  every  environmental  assessment? 

liCt  me  start  at  this  point. 

Industry  has  been  Indiscriminately  ac- 
cused by  same  of  Ignoring  the  pollution 
problems  oX  our  times  and  being  respon- 
sible Xor  most  of  them. 

Tbe  Glu«ge  la  dead  wrong  and  It  Is  unfair. 

The  fact  Is.  without  denying  Industry's 
abare  of  the  blame,  that  many  of  tbe  worst 
polluters  are  outside  of  Industry — munld- 
paitth<a.  other  govern  miwits.  agrlcultuiv.  and 
the  public  Itself.  Witness  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds pertaAps  thousajids  of  American  com- 
munities pour  untreated  sewage  into  waters 
every  day. 

aXSFOMSX 

lioraover.  American  industries,  almost 
across  the  board,  have  launched  vastly  com- 
plex and  expensive  efforts  to  help  dean  up 
tbe  air.  water  and  landscape  of  the  country. 

For  example: 

Tbe  ebenUoal  Industry  In  1870  spent  teoo 
Bollllon  tat  poUutton  abatement. 

The  Iron  aad  steel  Indwatry  has  spent  more 
than  a  hUUon  dollars  on  air  and  water  facili- 
ties, and  almost  two-thirds  of  that  in  the 
laat  two  y«ars. 

Tke  aistaniabile  Industry  currently  la  la- 
wataie  a  qoarter  «f  a  blllton  dollars  a  year 
la  pollwtton  r«ear«h  and  devetopment. 

Tttm  rtaettte  Indnatcies  will  spend  two- 
tblrda  of  a  Mlllan  dollars  on  pollution  oon- 
tral  tbla  year  alone. 

Tour  own  petroleam  Industry  Is  spending 
more  than  WM>  mllUon  la  pollution  control 
this  year,  and  in  addition  is  developing  ex- 
pensive faculties  In  other  coontries  to  reduce 
tbe  solptanr  eentent  «C  fuel  oils  being  ablppad 
here. 

Tbm  oil  and  tanlcer  iadustrles  are  working 
doasty  with  tbe  government  to  dlminate  oU 
dlaOiaigea    and   aecldental   apUls   into   tbe 


Tbe  fact  is  that,  on  average.  American 
eonqMBttaa  win  have  Increased  tbetr  paOu- 
Uen  eonUol  ipfrting  toy  almost  BO  percent 
this  year  over  last  year.  Tbey  will  spend  aonae 
$ia  bonan  over  tbe  next  five  yean  to  meet 
tbe  leqvlatte  atandazda. 

UnflortaDkiMIy  bnelaeas  has  failed  to  make 
LtsniHienta  credibly  known  to  the 
people,  and  the  Idea  still  perslaU 
In  many  quarters  that  bualneaa  Is  doing 
■otbmg  and  wtMit  It  does  do  is  only  beoaase 
it  ts  being  dragged  aoroas  tbe  line.  Neitber 
Is  true.  Business  baa  been  working  at  pollu- 
tion contrd  for  a  long  time. 

So  we  have  eome  to  a  troubled  time  by  a 
very  direct  route. 

Critics  press  the  public  to  insist  upon 
qalck  nlutloBs  to  tbeae  complex  problems. 

Tbe  people,  In  turn,  preas  the  Oongieas. 
^^metables  bann  been  tmpoeed.  and  regala- 
tloBB  appUed,  givlBg  aoaw  people  a  false  fed- 
Ittg  that  ttM  problems  will  ail  go  away  If  we 
only  put  enough  squeeee  on  boatneaa  to  act. 

"nte  trouble  ts  that  In  tbe  development  of 
tbeae  preaaurea  reason  sometimes  gets  kxt 
and  uatwHiea  beoome  tbe  result. 

Many  of  the  results  have  been  bei>elicial  to 
be  sure,  bat  aome  have  been  Ul-conodved  aad 
harmful  to  people,  to  bnslneaa.  aad  to  tbe 
conittiT. 

PHoaPBAias 

I  wiMiM  like  to  give  you  a  few  esaniiles, 
•tartliig  wttb  defgent  pboapbatee — tbe 
washday  Ingiedleat  tint  baa  recently  ooma  to 
typify  tbe  pcOtitlon  vlllatn. 


Stata  aad  local  governments  all  over  the 
cawBtxj  have  begun  to  ban  tbe  sale  o<  de- 
tergent pboapbate  on  a  cnksy-tjullt  baals, 
geograpbleaHy. 

But  in  the  rush,  perhapa  ae— one  sbnnid 
say:  ~Walt  a  Ittnute.  wbat  are  «•  vm^  do- 
t^bner* 

Laws  to  baa  pbosfdiate  detergenta  may 
give  tbe  public  the  notion  that  the  problem 
is  solved,  while  nutrients,  including  phos- 
phates, continue  to  flow  into  the  lakes  and 
rivers  from  other  sources — agricultural  and 
natioral  as  well  as  manmade.  And  soaM  of 
these  cannoit  be  controlled. 

So  if  people  as»)iTiwi  that  Just  a  legal  baa 
on  pbo^hate  detergents  will  do  the  Job,  they 
may  only  lull  themsdves  inlo  negelecttng 
far  mofe  slgnlfican't  scientific  efforts  to  help 
purify  our  waters  through  phosphate  removal 
techniquea  in  mtmletpal  waate  treatment 
plants. 

DANCzaa 

Tben — and  this  is  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant— some  haatuy  devlaed  pboapbate 
aidaatltutea  can  be  more  barmfnl  aad 
dangerous  than  many  pec^le  believe  the  phos- 
pbatcaare. 

One  substitute  devdoped  by  manufac- 
turers at  a  ooet  of  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars,  was  temporarily  put  aside  at  tbe 
request  of  tbe  government  because  there 
were  concerns  it  might  create  some  health 
haratfda  Additional  aafety  teaU  are  now  be- 
ing completed  and  the  situation  may  be 
changed. 

But  some  of  the  other  substitutes  now 
reaching  the  public  contain  caustic  m&terials 
that  are  dangerous,  especially  to  children. 
If  thoae  products  get  In  tbeir  eyea,  tbey 
can  Mind — or  If  they  are  aoeidantaUy  In- 
gested, tbey  can  malm  or  even  kllL 

To  limit  these  risks,  the  FDA  baa  Insti- 
tuted labding  requlremeats  for  caustic  de- 
tergdits. 

Unfortunatdy,  tbe  fact  Is  that  small  chil- 
dren creeping  on  the  floor  next  to  the  wash- 
lag  machine  can't  read  those  labds. 

Some  chemical  substitutes  for  phoqkhates 
also  wash  out  tbe  flame-prooflng  in  chil- 
dren's ootton  sleepen  wblcb  tbe  textile  In- 
dustry has  been  working  hard  to  develop. 

Now,  my  purpose  in  citing  these  points  la 
not  to  i^'trnA  phosphates,  or  the  industries 
that  uae  them,  or  the  products  that  contain 
them. 

Instead,  tt  la  a  way  of  aaylng: 

-Walt  a  Uinute."  Before  we  rush  bdter- 
skdter  Into  Immadlate  responaes  to  soch 
proMama  of  nationwide  ooooern.  Isn't  it  pru- 
dent flxBt  to  take  tbe  time  to  know  what  we 
are  dolag?  To  weigh  all  the  tacXAXs  and  the 
consequences  Involved? 

FOW^   FLAMT    BITIMCS 

For  another  example,  take  ttie  altlng  of 
new  electrtc  power  plaata. 

It  la  all  too  ZanUliar  to  many  of  you.  I  am 
sure.  If  aaythlng.  It  la  even  more  difficult 
than  s)tlng  new  refineries. 

"Dm  nation's  need  for  more  dectrtc  power 
Is  rapidly  outrunning  our  ci9>aclty  to  gen- 
erate it.  The  aaewer  wcmld  seem  to  be  aim- 
ply  to tndld xaof  poeu  planta. 

Bat  In  many  areas  al  tbe  country  It  has  be- 
oonae  aUnoet  tmpoealble  to  do  so.  As  many 
as  40  approval!  may  be  aeoeaaafy.  aaaay  of 
tbem  tnvolvlzig  environmental  gronada.  and 
even  the  last  one  can  be  reversed  as  easily  aa 
the  first. 

We  all  know  that  New  Tortc  City  has  had 
theae  troublea  for  years. 

Houston  Is  anotber  case  In  point.  It  has 
all  tbe  Ingredlente  of  growth  except  eiKyagb 
deotrlc  power.  But  It  cant  atart  to  build  a 
aanttng  plant  tt  vrganlly  needs  be- 
tb«  sJlimle.  even  aftar  ooeOy  ooollng. 

woold  xaiaa  ttm  liiiiaal at  tbe 

that  receive  It  aome  two  4agree 
tenv>erature  that  would  support  preaent  ma- 
itneUfe. 

lent  It  time  someone  said:  WWt  a  Sfinnte. 


If  we  fix  the  right  priorities — If  we  Inte- 
grate our  environmental,  technological  and 
economic  Interests — alt  of  them  can  be  served 
without  one  dominating  the  other. 

Ibe  President  haa  urged  tt^  Oongreas  to 
enact  legislation  to  readve  the  power  plant 
siting  probletn,  and  wanta  pnbUc  ageDdes 
deaignated  to  aesure  public  diseuaskm  ot 
plana,  proper  resolution  of  environmental  Is- 
sues and  timely  construction  of  the  facili- 
ties. 

DDT 

Another  case  at  point  is  Insecticides. 

We  all  know  tliere  are  valid  arguments 
against  some  of  fhem.  but  In  the  rush  away 
from  them,  we  can  create  maadve  new  prob- 
lema. 

For  example,  in  New  Jersey,  wltbont  DOT, 
more  than  one  million  oak  treea  have  been 
blighted  and  face  deatrucUon  by  the  Oypay 
moth. 

Without  DDT.  forest  Insects  are  ninning 
rampant  tn  Sweden,  eating  away  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  that  country's  biggest  industry. 

In  Oeyloa,  without  DDT,  malaria  eaaes 
have  become  far  more  prevalent.  Involving 
10  percent  of  tbe  popolatlon.  Without  DDT 
in  India  there  would  be  100  mlUlon  cases  «f 
malaria  each  year  instead  of  a  few  hundred 
thoinand. 

In  parts  of  the  United  Statea.  without 
DDT.  InsecU  have  made  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  grow  lettuce,  lima  beans,  sweet  com, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  In  time,  perhaps,  subetttntes  for  prea- 
ent  Insecticides  can  be  devdoped  and  proved 
out.  But  in  the  meantime,  most  of  the  sub- 
stitutes are  uncertain  or  dont  even  exist. 

Tbe  whole  queatloD  to  whether  by  precipi- 
tous action  we  will  create  an  eiq>endve  gap 
between  tbe  present  meaaa  and  tbe  later 
solutions. 

Again,  this  Is  not  a  brief  for  DDT.  This  Is 
Just  a  way  of  saying: 

Wait  a  kCtnute.  Before  we  wit  preripifeously 
and  ban  products  for  one  zeasoo.  tbooldnt 
we  at  least  be  certain  that  tbe  cure  ts  not 
worse  than  the  disease? 

Qwx-iJiaLi  sia  r  iowms 

What  about  one-Industry  towns?  7X>day 
a  growing  number  or  small  oammualtles 
aeroas  the  country  are  fearful  that  tbey  will 
lose  their  economic  life  if  their  single  aas- 
taining  Industry  is  forced  to  close,  cither  be- 
cause of  rigid  environmental  protection  con- 
trols or  because  they  cant  cope  with  the 
ecomMslc  cost  of  complying. 

Isat  It  time  for  someooe  to  say  "Walt  a 
mnate"? 

Are  Vb»  envlroiunental  dangers  ao  laiml- 
nent.  ao  critical,  that  we  have  to  throw 
tboosands  of  productive  people  out  of  work? 
Are  the  dangers  so  great,  ao  iauBedlate. 
that  whole  communities  must  be  run 
through  the  economic  wringer? 

Isn't  it  time  that  we  first  measure  an  the 
evldenoe.  recognizing  legitimate  concerns  on 
tbe  one  band,  weighing  tbem  fairly  against 
vaUd  oondderatlons  on  the  other,  then  act 
reaaonably  and  carefully  to  protect  both  tbe 
envbunment  and  the  X'ls?  It  may  take  a  bit 
longer  but  the  end  remdt  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory. 

For  another  example.  Congress  killed  the 
SST. 

But  shouldn't  we  as  a  natiOB  have  said 
"Wait  a  Minute"?  Are  we  so  afraid  to  build 
Joct  two  expedaaantal  alrplanaa  tbat  we 
would  wllU^ly  aaerifloe  tbouaaada  of  jobs, 
jeopardise  the  eoonoBale  health  of  an  entire 
city,  foigo  the  tecbnologlcal  advantage  of 
an  entire  Industry,  and  deny  major  benefits 
to  oar  balance  of  payments? 

Isnt  tt  time  we  weigh  our  potential  against 
the  risk  in  every  reaeoaahle  caae? 


Wbat  at>oat  tba  Trana-Aladca  Pipeline? 
Borne  of  you  have  an  tnlwat  la  ttiat. 
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Again,  people  have  said.  "Let's  not  build  It 
because  of  tbe  poadble  adverse  consequencea 
to  the  environment." 

No  one  BUggests  that  we  Ignore  these  pas- 
sible dangers.  Kveryone  agreea  that  we  muat 
take  every  known  precaution  to  protect  tbe 
environment. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  coin,  tbe 
nation's  need  for  the  cHl  and  the  benefits  to 
Alaska. 

Isnt  It  time  somelMdy  says  on  things  like 
this,  "Walt  a  Minute"? 

We  already  have  the  techndoglcal  means  to 
provide  reasonable  protection  against  dan- 
gers to  the  Alaskan  environment.  Are  we  so 
afraid  of  what  might  happen  that  we  will 
sacrifice  the  enormous  new  sources  of  oil 
we  need  for  o\a  homes,  oxu-  cars,  our  jobs, 
our  country?  Will  we  sacrifice  potential  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  people  who  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  sblj^lnig  industries,  in  Alaska 
and  elsewhere?  Will  we  turn  our  backs  on  all 
of  the  economic  benefits  to  that  state  and  to 
the  country? 

The  risks  are  recognised,  but  isn't  It  time 
we  recognise  that  other  considerations  also 
must  be  taken  into  account  In  the  national 
intareat? 

sirmsTOw   eTANOAKos 

And  what  about  the  tougher  emissions 
standards  for  transportation?  Certainly  they 
should  be  sought  and  should  be  achieved. 

But — wait  a  minute — in  the  past  decade 
the  anMunt  of  hydrocarbons  given  off  by  an 
automobile  haa  already  been  reduced  by  80 
percent,  carbon  monoxide  emissions  by  70 
percent.  And  with  existing  capabilities,  these 
Improvements  can  continue. 

But  a  mandatory  standard  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  demands  a  80  percent  reduction  bdow 
the  remaining  emladon  levela  by  1076. 

For  hydrocarfoona,  that  level  is  aa  much  as 
fdiage  glvea  off  in  the  average  yard  of  the 
average  American  home  in  the  average 
suburb. 

One  person  lias  estimated  that  every  car 
would  have  to  be  parked  for  two  days  after 
getting  its  tank  filled — literally — because 
gasoline  going  from  tbe  pump  to  the  car  gives 
off  at  least  twice  the  dally  allowable  hydro- 
carlwns  for  that  car. 

Spreading  one  ounce  of  house  paint  uses 
the  same  dally  quota  of  hydrocarbons. 

Burning  up  two  logs  on  the  fireplace  like- 
wise uses  the  daily  quota. 

The  list  of  examples  could  go  on. 

Ills  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
port to  Congress  laat  week  said  that  we  do 
not  have  the  tectmology  to  comply  with  some 
of  the  standards  that  have  been  aet  In  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

To  try  to  achieve  these  standards  will  re- 
sult In  millions  of  dollars  of  added  costs, 
which  Inevitably  have  to  go  into  higher  con- 
sumer prices. 

If  we  try  to  solve  our  environmental  prob- 
lems more  quickly  than  our  technology  per- 
mits, not  only  will  we  raise  costs  sharply  and 
auddenly,  but  we  will  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  false  steps  that  we  take  along  the  way. 
Tbe  incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  leads 
directly  to  pitfalls  that  can't  be  foreseen. 

So  Isnt  It  time  to  say:  Wait  a  minute.  Let's 
weigh  each  need  against  the  technological 
realities  and  let's  not  impose  any  more  arbi- 
trary deadllnea  that  can't  be  met  with  the 
technology  tn  dght. 

Let's  do  the  things  we  can  do  first,  while 
making  orderly  progress  against  the  others. 
orrsRoaE  Dan.LiNo 

What  about  offshore  drUling?  Certainly  we 
should  take  every  possible  practical  step  to 
stop  polluting  the  oceans. 

But — wait  a  minute. 

Before  we  make  offshore  drilling  too  diffi- 
cult let's  recognlae  that  by  the  end  of  thto 
decade,  offshore  wells  will  have  to  provide 
30  percent  of  our  oil.  And  it  wlU  also  provide 
much  of  the  low-sulphur  fud  that  Is  ur- 
gently needed  for  clean  air. 


PBOPOSALS 

As  sll  of  you  know  so  well,  there  are  many 
other  matters  which  we  oould  dte  and  say 
"Walt  a  Minute."  Theae  examples  make  the 
point. 

Let  me  give  you  sonw  specifics  as  to  guide- 
lines In  dealing  with  these  matters  In  the 
future. 

First,  a  determination  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact should  be  required  before  environmental 
acts  are  mandated. 

The  public  must  know  what  the  costs  will 
be,  what  the  alternatives  are,  and  whether  it 
will  get  Ita  money's  worth. 

Second,  a  technological  determination 
should  be  prepared  in  connection  with  any 
governmental  action.  Indicating  the  time  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out. 

Third,  we  must  avoid  panicky,  ad  hoc  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  air,  land  and 
water  pollution,  and  devdi^  feasible,  long- 
range  plans  to  deal  with  them  on  a  balanced 
basis  of  regular,  gradual  Improvements,  al- 
ways with  consideration  of  the  public  Inter- 
est and  of  the  economic  and  technological 
factors  involved. 

Fourth,  government  should  study  whether 
conq>anles  and  Industries  can  finance  the 
Improvements  that  they  are  being  required 
to  make  without  prejudice  to  their  wnajipjij 
aecurlty  or  their  normal  capital  improve- 
ments, and  consider  whether  assistance  might 
be  required. 

Fifth,  the  Congress  should  be  urged  to 
support  all  of  the  Preddent's  environmental 
Improvement  plans  rdatlng  to  other  than 
the  business  areas,  so  that  Indtistry's  prog- 
ress will  be  matched  by  progress  in  munidpal 
disposal  and  other  nonlndustrlal  pollution 
problems. 

Sixth,  coordinated  methods  should  be  de- 
veloped for  governments  to  reach  prompt 
and  concludve  decisions  on  power  plant  lo- 
cations, as  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
In  order  to  end  thoae  crltlcd  ddays. 

And  flnaUy,  antitrust  attitudea  ahould  be 
reviewed  to  determine  the  poedblllty  of  co- 
operative Industry  attempts,  working  to- 
gether to  resdve  environmental  problems. 

OBSflnrATXoNS 

Let  me  add  thto  set  of  simple  observations 
before  I  finish. 

First,  none  of  the  major  problems  we  face 
can  be  reserved  Instantly.  All  of  them  are  too 
complex.  They  call  for  long-range  programs 
and  careful  consideration  of  priorities  and 
financing. 

Second,  business  alone  cannot  be  held  re- 
spcMidble  for  all  of  our  pollution.  The  bur- 
dens of  responsibility  and  cost  must  be 
shared  by  all  levels  of  government,  by  agri- 
culture and  by  the  public. 

And  third,  the  technology  we  need  in  or- 
der to  Bolve  our  problem  must  still  be  devel- 
oped in  many  fields.  We  have  a  tremendoua 
fiow  of  uncoordinated,  uncertain.  Imprecise 
data  about  the  environment,  and  Industry 
faces  a  severe  shortage  of  environmental  en- 
gineering specialtots. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  adileve  greats  con- 
formity of  state  and  local  actions  dealing 
with  pollution  contrcd  before  we  bog  down 
the  whole  country  in  conflicting  regulatlona 
and  deadlines. 

MANKIND 

Finally,  we  have  to  recognise  that  even 
our  manmade  problems,  In  some  Instances, 
are  essential  to  satisfying  human  existence 
oh  thU  planet  After  all,  every  new  birth 
brings  us  Instantly  a  new  polluter.  But  even 
the  most  ardent  of  the  environmentaUsts 
have  yet  to  call  for  "no  new  starts"  there. 

Here  again  I  suppose  we  could  say,  "Walt 
a  Minute." 

But  wliat  I  am  talking  about  la  the  neces- 
dty  to  recognize  that  the  poUutlon  problem 
extots  in  a  real  world,  and  It  calls  tot  balance 
and  objectivity. 

I  can  reduce  It  all  to  absurdity: 


If  we  bad  no  ears  on  tbe  street,  there  would 
be  no  automobile  poUutkm. 

If  we  built  no  power  plants,  we  wotild 
have  no  poUutlon  from  utUlttea.  If  we  had 
no  pboapbate  detergents,  we  would  have  no 
pollution  of  our  waterways,  and  so  on. 

But  what  kind  of  country  would  we  have 
left? 

The  line  between  that  kind  of  nonsense 
and  the  kind  of  sense  we  need  to  resolve  the 
problem  requires  a  sense  of  reality  in  deal- 
ing with  the  economic  and  technological  fac- 
tors, and  with  the  Impatience  of  those  who 
would  like  to  clean  up  the  country  overnight. 

CONCLtTSION 

The  time  tias  come  to  tiring  these  things 
Into  focus  and  stop  overheating  the  view 
that  we  are  killing  ourselves  today. 

Without  pause  or  equivocation,  we  must 
continue  to  halt  poUutlon  of  tbe  world,  but 
we  must  do  It  reaUstlcaUy,  soundly. 

I  have  support  for  thto  point  of  view  from 
people  Uke  Dr.  PbiUp  Handler,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  aaid  thto:  "My  special  plea 
to  that  we  do  not,  out  of  a  combination  of 
emotional  seal  and  ecological  Ignorance, 
romanticizing  about  the  'good  old  days'  that 
never  were,  hastUy  substitute  envlromnental 
tragedy  for  extoting  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. Let's  not  replace  known  devlto  by  in- 
sufficiently understood  unknown  devils." 

So  aU  we  seek  fundamentaUy  In  all  these 
condderationa  to  a  balancing  of  values,  a 
weighing  of  proper  priorities,  a  measuring  of 
the  costs  against  benefits. 

And,  gentlemen,  if  we  ^proach  our  prob- 
lems in  that  spirit  of  balance  and  faimeaa. 
we  can  meet  o\ir  ecological  needs,  clean  up 
the  country,  and  do  so  without  undue  eco- 
nomic risks  for  anyone,  all  wltliln  the  frame- 
work of  continued  technologleal  progress. 

That  to  tbe  way  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  at 
least  one  important  req?ect,  the  legisla- 
tion we  passed  yesterday  was  as  signif- 
icant for  what  it  CHnlts  as  for  what  it 
contains.  The  omission  offers  a  note- 
worthy footnote  to  President  Icon's 
dramatic  recent  announcement  of  his 
proposed  visit  to  China. 

Until  now,  for  18  successive  years,  the 
State  Department  Appropriations  Act 
has  contained  a  general  provision,  always 
in  the  same  unchanging  language,  that 
has  read  as  follows: 

It  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government  should  not 
l>e  admitted  to  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  as  the  representatlvea  of  China. 

Now  that  provision  is  gone,  quietly 
struck  out  of  the  bill  on  a  point  of  order 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  month  ago  by  R^resenta- 
tive  SiDKKT  Yars.  of  Chicago. 

As  the  accompanying  table  indicates, 
for  the  past  14  years,  the  provision  has 
appeared  as  section  105  of  the  State 
Department  Appropriation  Act.  It  first 
saw  life  in  June  of  1953,  when  Senator 
Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, offered  the  provision  as  a  Senate 
floor  amendment  to  the  appropriations 
bill  of  that  year.  Senator  Bridges'  amend- 
ment was  essentially  idmtical  to  a 
Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
McClellan  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  and  approved  by  the 
vote  of  91  to  0  on  January  23,  1951. 
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Ab  In  ease  of  the  lioCMlaa  rew^tioD, 
the  Bridges  amendmept  was  imaiil- 
moady  And  orerwfaftlmingly  adopted  in 
the  Soiate — by  the  vote  of  78  to  0  on 
June  3,  1953.  Twenty  other  memben  of 
the  ScsBtc;  afaeent  for  the  vote,  recorded 
thanselves  that  day  in  favor  of  the 
pravlalon. 

Lone  after  Qie  pawrtniw  of  Uie  Korean 
war  had  sobrided.  section  195  lived  on 
in  the  anntial  apprcnnlation  bill  as  a 
gilent  reminder  of  a  bygone  era.  H  was 
never  discussed  in  the  Senate  or  Hoiise 
reports,  and  it  was  rare^  mentioned  in 
the  floor  debates.  Now.  at  last  it  has 
passed  quietly  from  the  scene,  and  al- 
most no  aoe  mooms  its  loss. 

I  ask  MUBriayntf  -f^f^'it  ^h^  the  tafaie 
be  printed  In  the  Racont. 

Ttare  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio, 
asfoDows: 

UGisLAiivE  msnm  of  section  is  of  fast  state 
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BXJBBIA  I3BCIE8  JSWX8H  EX<H>US 

Mr.  FROZMIBE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oovenmient  of  the  Soviet  Unkm  has 
taken  anoOwr  step  to  sabotage  tlie  So- 
viet Jews'  struB^e  for  freedom.  Accord- 
ing to  last  nls^t* s  Washington  Star,  the 
mmdaer  of  Soviet  Jews  leaving  Russia 
dropped  from  an  average  of  36  a  day  to 
an  average  of  five  a  day . 

The  Soviets  are  sdHng  freedom.  In 
order  to  leave  the  Jews  must  pay  4,000 
mblBB  or  $4.440 — 3  years'  vrages  for  the 
average  wort^ig  man — for  the  required 
documents. 

TUs  Is  ]UBt  one  more  step  by  the  So- 
viets In  ttielr  campaign  to  persecute  the 
JewlA  pcmdatian  in  that  coontoy.  Al- 
tbou^  the  Soviet  Utaion  is  tryteg  to 
convince  the  world  that  it  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  Soviet  Jewry,  the  facts 
prove  dUferently.  As  long  as  the  world 
sits  ba^  and  i(Dy  watdies,  the  Russian 
Oovemment  will  continue  its  'Huiti- 
Jewish"  campaign.  TUs  body  must  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  assist  the  So- 
viet Jewi'  move  toward  freedom. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Evening  Star  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoio. 

T%ere  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 
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Moaoow. — Ibm    8avl«t     g»»«cniairt    hw 

ra«l,  ciittLig  tbe  ntunbcr  of  daily  departurH 
fran  aa  avenge  of  as  to  S. 

PngmcMI  SovtaC  ■otucies  WaiwS  tb»  nnr 
rectrlctlons  on  Armb  crttldam  and  on  a  ba- 

tton  was  gnatly  tncraaaad  In  MaiCb. 

The  Soviet  Union's  Arab  alUaa  were  upeet 
over  tb»  Inereaaed  Sow  at  Ruatfan  Jewish 
emlgraiUa,  feaztng  tlkey  nera  awcning  the 
ranks  of  Israeli  nuntary  units. 

■me  InTonnanta  aald  the  low  level  at  eml- 
gratton  la  Bicdy  to  oontinue  until  the  depart- 
ment tliat  haaAee  the  emigrants  la  reotga- 
nlaed  to  take  care  of  the  load. 

MeaiiwIiHa,  Jewish  sources  reported  Uiat 
the  Jcas  wtw  do  g«t  oat  are  being  required 
to  pay  4,600  ruMes— S4.440  at  the  official 
rate — for  exit  visa,  passport  and  renuncia- 
tion at  Soviet  cttlaenalilp.  And  one  source 
said  the  goTemment  la  now  eonflacating  the 
^Mpoalta  ef  Jewish  emigrants  In  the  state 
savings  program,  which  takes  10  per  cent 
of  all  «lartea. 

"We  have  managed  so  far,  and  we  will  not 
let  tttat  stop   us,"  said  one  Jewish  source. 

In  March  the  Soviet  government  allowed 
Jewish  emigration  to  tncreaae  from  83  to 
1.500  a  month  following  Jewish  demonstra- 
UoDS  In  Ifoaoow  and  International  erltlclan 
at  taw  trial  of  10  Jews  w1m>  pfUnnad  to  hijack 
a  ptane  to  get  to  Isra^ 


the  Senate  completes  Its  bnslneBs  today. 
It  stand  in  adjoummoit  until  9:45  ajn. 

tomorrow. 

Tbe  PRKBIHINO  OFnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FE£«RAL  aJBCmONB  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  <»•  1971 

Mr.  MAK8FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  oon- 
sideratian  ct  Calendar  No.  223,  S.  382,  so 
that  it  may  become  the  pending  bostness. 

Ibe  PRJSSmino  OFnCER  (Mr. 
Casi).  Die  bm  wm  be  stated  by  title. 

Hie  AssisTurr  L«GiaLaxrnc  Cimmk.  A 
bill  (S.  332)  to  promote  fair  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  election .  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  FBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  onasreelnc  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  S«i- 
ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  tain  wUdi 
had  been  reported  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inqidry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTOQl.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  IL 

Mr.  PA8T0BB.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
tiie  peiMHTH  iNHliMss? 

Tte  PRBBICINO  OVnCER.  The 
pending  businesB  is  S.  382,  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Hie  PRBBIIWWO  OITICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  tte  ralL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  title  rail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniBioas  eousent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  C«VfCER  (Mr. 
Cass) .  Witibout  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORI^R  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:45  AJfL 

Mr.  BTRDof  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  OBanlnous  ooDsent  that  ^ 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS MAGNUSON,  JACKSON, 
AND  SYMINGTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaden 
under  the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognised,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Messrs.  Macnxtson,  Jack- 
son, and  SncnreToy.    

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Wlthoidi 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  order  recognlring 
Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  pniod 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  OMuning 
business,  with  statements  Umtted  tliere- 
bi  to  3  minutes,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDinO  OPnCER.  If^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  DNFlNltUJiiP  BUSI- 
NESS B^PORB  THE  BBiATS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Sir.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  eonseot  tbat,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Uie  transacAlan  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  on  tuiuuirow,  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished businfss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAIli 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  lb-.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  further  votes  to- 
day. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  last  quorum  call 
of  the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
wiUeaUtfaeraU. 

The  seeond  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  cafl  the  roB. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Ylri^nla,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRBSUnNa  dVlCiat.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FROCHIAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
foDows:  The  Senate  wiH  convene  at  9:45 
ajn. 

FoUowiag  the  reoognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  crdv,  the 
fallowing  Senafeon  wUl  bs  reeogniaed  In 
the  order  stated,  each  for  not  to  esoeed 
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15  Bootee:  Senators  Maemrsoif,  Jack- 
son, and  SnoNOTON. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  lifissoorl  (Mr. 
Sthington)  ,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  exeaed  30 
minutes,  following  which  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  382,  a  bill  to  promote  fair 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  political  offices,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate?  I  think  that  the 
Senate  should  be  Informed  that  the  Joint 
leadership  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  try  to  work  out  a  time  limitation  cm 
the  pending  business,  and  if  that  time 
limitBttion  can  be  achieved,  we  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  go  along  with  the  joint 
leadership.  Otherwise,  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  quite  a  mess. 

The  Senate  wiU  recaU  that  the  joint 
leadCTship  last  week  and  earlier  this 
week  stated  that  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness, following  the  disposal  of  the  busi- 
ness today,  would  be  8.  3308,  a  biU  to 
authorize  emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises.  The  Senate 


win  go  out  very  shortly.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  trying  to  wortc  out  an  agree- 
ment. I  would  hope  ths4  tiae  Senate 
would  exercise  restraint,  espedany  on 
the  Democratic  side,  to  give  us  a  chance 
to  work  out  of  Hie  Impasse  in  whi^  we 
find  oursdves,  because  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  stalling  operation  on  either  side, 
it  will  be  the  Senate  that  will  suffer,  and 
legislation  which  should  be  passed  win 
perhaps  not  even  be  considered. 

Remember,  we  are  not  going  out  def- 
initely on  August  6.  We  are  going  to 
come  back;  and  I  would  hope  that  no 
one  would  take  advantage  of  that 
month's  vacation,  recess,  or  absence  to 
imduly  delay  legislation  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  in  filibustering,  but 
if  others  want  to  speak,  that  is  their 
business.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
ordinarily  believe  in  cloture — not  al- 
ways— but  I  do  think  that  we  do  have 
responsibilities  affectiiy  other  pieces  of 
legislation.  The  HEW  appropriation  bin 
will  be  reported  short^;  the  pubUe 
works  appropriation  bill  win  be  re- 
ported shortly;  the  Sugar  Act  exten- 
sion will  be  rep<»ted  shortly;  and  there 
will  be  other  important  legislaticm  to 
consider. 

So  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  ot  the  aisle  to  use  restndnt  and  to 
look  at  the  situation  in  which  the  lead- 
ership finds  Itsdf  in  trying  to  expedite 
legislatjmi   without   impinging   on   the 


rights  of  any  Member  of  this  body.  That 
is  alll  have  to  say. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:45  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9 : 45  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
July  21, 1971.  at  9:45  aon. 


NOMINATIOMB 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
July  19),  1971: 

DKPAancxNT  oy  Dokxsx 

Frank  P.  Sanders,  ot  Maryland,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Powaa  Cos 


Bush  lioody.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  meniber 
of  Uie  Federal  Power  Commlaalon  for  the 
term  of  5  years  ejqtlrlng  Jime  23,  1976.  vice 
Lawrence  J.  O'Connor.  Jr,  term  expired. 

VA.  Tax  Couax 
William  A.  Ck^e.  ot  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Judge  ol  the  VJB.  Tax  Oourt  for  a  tenn  ex- 
piring 16  years  after  he  takes  office,  vice 
Norman  O.  TletJens,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ra€8dai(,  July  20,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Right  Reverend  Bishop  Papken,  Arme- 
nian Orthodox  Church  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  an.  make  this 
iSorious  House  of  our  Nation  Your  House. 

Lead,  enllghtm.  and  strengthen  the 
leaders  of  our  country,  and  make  them 
tools  of  Your  divine  win. 

Giver  of  wisdom,  idant  in  their  hearts 
and  minds  not  the  love  of  power,  but  the 
power  of  love. 

Put  In  their  hands  the  sword  of  Your 
rii^teousnesfi  to  fight  the  good  fight  as 
champions  of  peace  and  Justice. 

Save  us  from  our  external  enemies  as 
vreD  as  from  Internal  kiners  such  as  dis- 
unity, racial  hatred,  from  calamities  of 
crimes  and  drugs  and  every  kind  of  seen 
and  unseen  evils. 

Thanks  and  glory  to  Thee  forever. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

■^thout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


House  is  requested,  a  biU  of  the  House 
of  the  fonowlng  title: 

B.M.  8272.  An  act  Ttmiring  aiqjroprlatlona 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  «n/Hng  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bm  (HJt.  9272)  entitted  "An  act 
making  apiHopriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  request  a  confer- 
ence with  tlie  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  sad 
appoints  Mr.  MoClxluh,  Mr.  Ellbnsxx. 
Mr.  Pasittts,  Mr.  Holuhgs,  Mr.  Fdl- 
BUGHT,  Mrs.  ShmH,  Mr.  Hkuska,  Mr. 
FoKO,  and  Mr.  Younc  to  the  conferees 
on  the  part  (tf  the  Senate. 

Hie  message  also  atmouixsed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 6S5.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
MlneraU  Policy  Act  of  1970. 


Ihe  bishop  has  been  in  the  United 
States  since  1946  and  has  been  a  citizen 
since  1951.  Following  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  he  served  for  several  years 
in  various  parishes  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  was  head  of  the  Cali- 
fornia diocese  and  the  Armenian  Church 
from  1957  to  1963.  He  was  then  head  of 
ttie  Pennsylvania  diocese  from  1963  to 
1969.  when  he  came  to  Washington  and 
entered  into  his  present  duties. 

He  has  made  more  than  10  trips  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  Armenia,  in  further- 
ance of  his  ministry,  and  I  am  grateful 
that  he  can  be  with  us  here  today. 


•FISHBArr'  DAY 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  amxMinoed 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concorrenee  of  thd 
CXVn ie4»— Part  30 


RIGHT  REVEREND  BISHOP  PAPKEN, 
ARMENIAN  ORTHCHX>Z  CHXTRCH 
OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  DANIEL^ON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Honse,  «c  are  Indaad  ttn 
vored  today  to  have  as  oar  acting  Chap- 
lain, the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Papken. 


(Mr.  SIEVES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  xcmaricsJ 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  "Flsh- 
balt"  Day,  the  gentleman  whose  stento- 
rian tones  and  commanding  appearance 
so  often  thilU  the  galleries  and  stir  the 
House  from  its  routine  endeavors.  Is  hav- 
ing a  birthday.  On  today,  the  Honorable 
Wniiam  M.  Miller,  Doarkeq?w  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  82.  For  most 
people,  that  would  be  considered  a  lot  of 
years,  but  not  for  the  gentteman  known 
by  the  remarkable  sobriquet  of  *YlBh- 
bait."  He  is  perennially  yonng. 

"Fisfabatt"  has  been  a  fixture  of  the 
Congress  longer  than  Just  about  anybody. 
He  came  in  1933,  and  that  makes  him 
about  as  pennaaent  as  anythliqr  arocsid 
here  except  the  Capitol  Building  ttsdf. 
When  I  arrived  as  a  new  Member  of  the 
77th  Congress,  he  was  already  established 
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as  the  man  iibom  oounad  was  most  im- 
portant to  all  Memben,  and  essential  for 
freshmen.  I  knew  that  it  was  important 
to  cultiTate  his  friendship  for  business 
reasons  at  that  time,  but  I  am  very  proud 
that  we  now  share  a  deep  and  close 
friendship  that  has  grown  and  matured 
through  the  years.  Among  all  the  people 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  in  knowing  on 
the  Hill,  none  can  be  said  to  exceed 
"Fishbait"  Miller  in  khwUlness.  gener- 
osity, warmth,  and  good  ^rit.  He  is  one 
of  those  outstanding  individuals  who  is 
tireless  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
who  In  some  way  finds  the  time  to  be 
good  to  everyone. 

His  remaiiuble  nickname  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  admiring  friends  in 
his  native  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  many  years 
ago.  As  a  boy  he  was  very  small  foi  his 
age.  In  fact,  he  had  little  resemblance  to 
the  well-kept,  well-fed,  well-paid  gentle- 
man we  know.  In  those  early  dajrs  his 
friends  said  he  was  not  big  enough  for 
anything  except  flshbalt,  and  the  nick- 
name stock. 

As  DcKurkeeper.  he  commands  around 
300  emidoyees  on  a  pajrroU  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion. His  domain  includes  all  the  other 
doormen,  the  pages  while  on  the  floor, 
the  document  room,  the  folding  room, 
the  cloakroom,  snackbars,  the  several 
barbersiM^M.  and  what  he  describes  as 
a  number  of  "ladles'  retiring  rooms." 

Mr.  Miller  has  many  responsibilities  of 
special  nature.  Including  a  trash  collec- 
tion service  and  care  and  protection  of 
the  prayer  room  in  the  Capitol.  His  most 
dasUng  duty,  however,  concerns  the  ar- 
rival In  this  Chamber  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  delivery  of  the 
annual  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
or  for  other  very  special  occasions. 
Whenever  this  occurs,  the  Dooiiceeper  is 
required  to  sheptierd  to  their  seats  a  vast 
array  al  foreign  dignitaries.  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  after  wliich,  as  a  grand  climax, 
he  is  privileged  to  Introduce  to  those  as- 
sembled, the  President  himself.  These 
always  are  monorable  events,  carried 
out  in  the  presence  of  crowded  galleries, 
and  "Flshbalt"  does  a  great  Job,  year 
after  year.  Distinguished  visitors  have  to 
stay  on  their  toes  to  keep  from  being  out- 
shone when  they  are  introduced  by 
"Pishbalt." 

"Flshbalt"  was  first  elected  Doorkeeper 
in  the  81st  Congress  by  the  Democratic 
majority.  He  was  mmority  Doorkeeper 
in  the  first  2  years  of  tiie  Elseniiower 
administration,  and  then  got  his  old  Job 
back.  He  has  held  it  ever  since.  In  Con- 
gress after  Congress,  this  remarkable 
man  has  won  reelection  to  his  post  by 
an  appreciative  and  admiring  House  of 
Representatives. 

His  endeavors  and  his  interests  are  not 
limited  to  Ills  work  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
is  well  known  for  his  church,  civic,  and 
fraternal  contributions  and  te  has 
acMeved  distinction  in  each  of  these  im- 
portant fields. 

We  are  proud  to  liave  him  as  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  and  I,  very  person- 
ally, am  imnid  to  liave  him  as  a  close  and 
warm  friend. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKB8. 1  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


Mr.  BOOOS.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  aasodate  myself  with  his  ronarks  on 
the  nihiect  of  "Ftsbbait."  I  believe  that 
'TIshbait"  Miller  is  a  frioid  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  He  is  perpetually  accom- 
modating, friendly,  and  helpful.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  conceive  of 
this  body  without  "Flshbalt"  Miller.  It  is 
good  to  wish  him  happy  birtliday. 

Mr.  8TKK8.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  I^)eaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  From  our  side 
we  certainly  extend  to  "Flshbalt"  our 
very  best  wishes  on  this  aimiversary  and 
the  wish  for  lilm  many  more  In  the  years 
ahead.  We  also  thank  lilm  for  tils  many 
kindnesses  and  accommodations  to  us, 
and  know  from  past  performance  they 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ. 'I  Join  with  the 
gentlemen  in  pasring  tribute  to  "Flsh- 
balt" Miller,  who  has  done  a  wonderful 
Job  for  all  of  us  over  the  years.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  champion  of  the  senior- 
ity system  Uke  "Flshbalt."  I  have  been 
here  19  years,  and  I  woxild  like  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  deUght  to  work  for  a 
ticket  for  my  wife  from  way  up  m  the  far 
comer  of  the  gallery  to  the  area  to  my 
right.  This  is  real  progress  that  I  have 
been  making.  So  I  repeat  that  here  is  a 
real  champion  of  tlie  seniority  system 
who  does  a  great  Job  for  us. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  mmutes. 


MISSISSIPPI  OPERATES  WITH  A 
BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  days  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
State  and  local  govenmients  facing  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  it  is  refreshing  for  me  to 
be  able  to  point  that  my  home  State  of 
Biississippl  is  continuing  to  operate  wltti 
a  balanced  budget.  According  to  figures 
just  released,  Mississippi  had  an  imen- 
cumbered  cash  balance  of  almost  $76 
milUon  on  June  30  of  this  year.  Accord- 
ing to  projections  for  cash  revenue  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months  and  based  on  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  Mississippi  State  treasury 
shotild  show  a  cash  balance  of  some  $8 
million  Jime  30  of  next  year. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  in  Congress 
need  to  take  a  lesson  from  Mississippi 
(HI  the  merits  of  living  within  your  means. 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MAN'S 
FIRST  TRIP  TO  THE  MOON 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslcm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  %>eakar.  today 
msurks  the  second  anniversary  of  the  his- 
toric flight  of  ApoUo  11,  when  men  from 
the  planet  Earth  first  set  foot  on  the 
Moon. 

The  limar  landing  created  a  wave  of 
excitonent  and  pride  that  swept  rapld^ 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  evident  that 
a  new  era  in  man's  development  had 
begun.  Since  Uiat  time  the  United  States 
has  continued  its  clearly  established  pol- 
icy of  willingness  to  share  the  knowledge 
and  beneflts  gained  from  the  exploration 
of  q?ace  with  other  nations.  This  willing- 
ness was  exemplified  by  the  words  "We 
came  in  peace  for  all  mankind"  in- 
scribed in  stainless  steel  on  the  lunar 
landing  module.  And  who  could  forget 
the  first  words  of  man  on  the  surface 
of  the  Moon  when  Neil  Armstrong  ex- 
claimed "One  small  step  for  a  man.  one 
giant  leap  for  mankind." 

The  lunar  landing  was  a  triumph  of 
science  and  technology.  The  continued 
exploration  of  space,  combined  with  a 
willingness  to  share  its  applications  for 
peaceful  purposes,  enhances  the  role  of 
the  United  States  as  worid  leader  far 
beyond  the  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology directly  involved  in  the  program. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  its  Govemment- 
science-industry  team  for  their  tireless 
efforts  and  outstanding  achievements  In 
our  Nation's  sp£u;e  program.  And  I  would 
like  to  express  to  aU  of  the  personnel 
and  contractors  connected  with  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  located  in  my 
home  State  of  Alabama,  my  particular 
pride  in  their  role — especially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Saturn  launch  vehicles 
which  start  the  Apollo  astronauts  on 
their  Journeys  to  the  Moon. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  IN  PEKING 

(Mr.  WACK30NNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WACKHDNNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though there  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
a  rather  favorable  reaction  from  the 
press  and  public  ofQcialdom  In  this  coun- 
try over  the  proposed  visit  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Red  China  in  that  the  invitation 
has  shown  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  Commimlsts,  I  would  again  caution 
those  (Hitimlsts  calling  for  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Red  China. 

Chou  En-lal  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  it  was  President  Nixon,  not  he  or 
Mao,  who  took  the  initiative  in  proposing 
the  visit  to  Peking,  and  that  all  Red 
China  did  was  accede  to  the  President's 
wish. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  from  the 
Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  July  18, 
what  the  official  voice  of  the  Red  CThlnese 
Government  said  over  Radio  Peking  not 
more  than  15  minutes  after  the  broadcast 
of  the  news  that  President  Nixon  would 
be  visiting  that  country: 

People  of  the  world  unite  and  defeat  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  running  dogs. 

Of  course  this  is  nothing  new ;  it  Is  old 
hat  for  the  Red  Chinese.  Yet,  I  suppose, 
even  in  light  of  the  above  statements,  we 
are  still  to  believe  that  the  Communists 
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have  made  a  good  faith  offer  in  the  eause 
of  peace  and  that  this  \s  an  indication 
that  they  have  mellowed  and  have  re- 
nounced their  goals  ot  world  Communist 
revolution  and  war  against  the  free  world. 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, we  win  consider  HR.  4354,  the 
big  bus  bill.  In  reviewing  the  report  filed 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee — House 
Report  92-345 — on  this  bill,  I  have  dis- 
covered a  numlier  of  inaccuracies.  These 
errors  are  discussed  In  some  detail  at 
page  25935  of  the  Congressiokal  Rkoou) 
for  July  19. 1  would  urge  each  of  you  to 
review  this  material,  as  well  as  the 
minority  ,addltional,  and  supplemnetal 
views  contained  in  the  report  prior  to 
the  debate  tomorrow. 


FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  IMPOSED  FROM 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  June  II, 
1971,  President  Nixon  said: 

A  municipality  that  does  not  want  fed- 
erally assisted  bousing  should  not  have  it 
Imposed  from  Washington  by  bureaucratic 
flat;  this  Is  not  a  proper  Federal  role. 

He  defined  federally  assisted  housing 
as  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
famlUes.  Hesaid: 

This  Includes  the  Home  Ownership  and 
Rental  Hotislng  Assistance  subsidy  programs 
("section  235"  and  "section  198"  bousing, 
respectively) ,  the  r«it  supplement  program 
enacted  In  1965,  and  assistance  to  low -rent 
pubUc  housing. 

Prior  to  this  stated  policy  the  questi<Hi 
of  issuing  and  approving  "236"  loans  by 
FHA  left  no  discretion  with  the  local 
people  and/or  governments  if  all  legal 
requirements  were  met. 

The  Presidential  policy  above  was 
quite  clear  in  that  local  governments 
should  have  such  discretion. 

Notwithstanding  the  Presidential  pol- 
icy, "Romney's  raiders  of  the  Treasury- 
are  continuing  to  process  "federally  as- 
sisted" housing  where  it  is  not  wanted 
by  the  local  people  and  where  there  is 
no  local  sponsorship. 

Carpetbaggers,  intent  on  profiting 
from  the  hard-earned  taxes  of  the  work- 
ing peoide  are— with  the  approvtd  of 
FHA— proceeding  to  institute  three  "236** 
I»oJects  in  the  Fourth  District  over  the 
objection  of  the  local  people.  The  car- 
petbaggera  have  gone  to  court  to  force 
this  unwanted  subsidized  hoasing  on  the 
local  people    and  in  one  caae  liave  won. 

Apparently  not  only  was  Secretary 
Romney  "brainwashed"  by  bureaucrats 
before  becoming  Secretary  of  Hoosbig 
and  Urban  Devel<9ment;  but  apparently 
now  the  bureaucrats  are  "brainwashed" 
by  the  carpetbaggers.  If  not,  then  i^ 


does  HUD  thumb  its  noee  at  President 
Nixon  on  his  Jane  11,  1971,  stated  policy 
in  this  regard? 

Ttaa  tfarae  projects  in  question  are: 
Carriage  House  of  Ploraice,  Ky.;  Car- 
riace  House  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  and  Kent 
Green  House  of  Florence,  Ky. 

Appareatly  the  self -proclaimed  "brain- 
washed" Secretary  of  Housdng  and  Ur- 
ban Development  thinks  he  works  for 
Uppmann  Associates  and  Gene  Glick  and 
company  instead  of  for  the  President. 


CONGRESSMAN    HUNT    EXPRESSES 
CONiJERN  FOR  POW'S 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
7  years  and  116  days  since  the  first 
American  soldier  became  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Despite  the  most  extensive  and  pain- 
fully persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  numerous  other 
natlcQS,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  tbe  Vietcong  have,  with  excru- 
ciating regularity,  repulsed  all  moves  in- 
toided  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
provisitms  of  the  1949  Goieva  CTonven- 
tion  requiring  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and.  ultimately,  to  effect 
their  repatriation. 

It  is  most  unfortunate.  Indeed,  that 
numerous  public  officials,  listened  to  be- 
cause of  their  positions  of  elected  respon- 
sibiUty,  have  unwittingly  become  the 
allies  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong propagandists  in  making  even  the 
negotiations  for  the  release  of  American 
POWs  contingent  upon  a  firm  commit- 
ment for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia.  TWs  very  issue  is 
now  pending  before  a  conference  of  both 
Houses  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  legislation  providing  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Regardless  of  the  difficulties  which 
legislation  of  this  nature  is  bound  to 
have  with  respect  to  the  POW  issue  at 
the  Paris  negotiations,  and  notwith- 
standing ttie  eventual  outcome  of  the 
legislation,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  and 
prayer  that  all  civilized  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail  upon  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  to  release  the 
POW's  and  MIA's  held  captive  by  them. 
Indeed,  the  thought  might  be  ventured 
that  rather  than  using  the  POWs  as  tbe 
pawns  for  a  forced  withdrawal,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  POW  issue  first  might 
well  sped  the  resolve  of  other  critical, 
but  unrelated,  issues. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Caloi- 
dar  day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


moos  consent  that  the  bin  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BROYHIUj  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  imanimous  con- 
sent request  that  the  bOl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudiee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Thi  Clerk  will  report  the  bin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bin  as  foDows: 

HJL  1824 

Be  it  enaetei  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Rej)re»entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congren  assemMetf,  That  the 
SecretAry  of  the  Treasury  Is  aotborlEed  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  m  tbe 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Clinton  M.  Hooee,  of  Alexandria,  VlrglnU,  tbe 
sum  of  SS,eS4.S4  in  full  setUement  of  aU  his 
clalim,  against  the  United  States  arialng  In 
connection  wltb  a  reductton  In  his  salary  for 
the  period  t)eglnnlng  October  1,  196X,  and 
ending  Octobw  90,  1964,  whUe  b«  was  a  con- 
tract employee  of  tbe  Central  Intemge&oe 
Agency.  The  said  CUntcn  M.  Hooee  agxved 
to  such  a  reductton  In  salary  baeaoae  of  cer- 
tain proTlsions  of  Fedo*!  law  relaUog  to  re- 
strictions on  the  concurrent  receipt  of 
civilian  compensation  and  military  retired 
pay,  which  provlsloos  were  later  rendered 
retroactively  Inapplicable  to  certain  retired 
officers  by  section  a01<g)  of  the  Dual  Oom- 
pensatlon  Act  of  1964. 

Sec.  a.  No  part  of  tbe  amount  appropriated 
in  tbe  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  sball  be  paid  or  de- 
Uvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  servloes  rendered  In 
connection  with  tbis  ciatm,  and  tbe  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  oontraot  to  tbe  eoci- 
trary  notwltbatandlng.  Any  paaaon  vtolattng 
the  provisions  of  this  sectkm  ahaU  be  deemed 
guilty  at  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  oonvlctton 
thereof  sbaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  7:  Strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordoed  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ROBE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  "niaoias. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt.  ISM) 
for  the  r^ef  of  Clinton  M.  Hooee. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  2816) 
for  the  relief  of  Roae  Minutillo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foDows: 
H  Jt.  ai6 

Bt  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
ReTpresentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembMI,  Tliat  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  TVeamry  ifaan  pay  to  Mrs. 
Roae  mntitiUo.  of  Brooklya,  Kew  Tork.  tbe 
amount  certified  to  him  by  the  Administrator 
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of  Vataraiw'  Affaln  punuant  to  McUon  i 
at  this  Aot.  TlM  p*yment  of  sucli  amount 
•ban  bo  In  full  aettlement  of  all  dalma 
against  tbe  Unitwl  8t«t«8  of  tbe  aald  Mn. 
Booe  MtnatiUo  for  a  pension  tindar  raws 
administered  by  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  tbe  period  beginning  on  December 
14,  1944,  tbrougb  December  17,  1963.  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  death  of  b«r  husband,  John 
MmutlUo  (Veterans'  Administration  claim 
number  ZC  2-035-788).  No  part  of  tbe 
amount  i^qtroprlated  In  tbis  Act  In  ezoeu  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  serrlces  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  tbe  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  tbe  con- 
trary notwltbst*ndlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
tbereof  shaU  be  fined  m  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 91,000. 

Sxc.  2.  Tbe  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  certify  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amount  that  ICrs.  Rose  Ml- 
nutlllo,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  would  have 
received  ss  pension  for  the  period  beginning 
on  December  14,  1944.  through  DecembM  17, 
1962.  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  bus- 
band.  John  MlnutUlo,  If  she  had  filed  a  proper 
claim  for  such  pension  on  December  14, 
1944. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS.  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS,  LORENA  JAN80NS  MURPHY, 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

■nie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJ%.  8100) 
for  the  rdief  of  Janls  Zalcmanis,  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pemande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5657) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARIA  G.  ORSINI  (NEE  MARI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1899) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  G.  Orsini 
(nee  Mari) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  1899 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Repre*entative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Maria  O.  Orslnl  (nee  Marl) .  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
total  number  of  Inunigrant  visas  and  condl- 
tlonsLl  entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  ot  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  Imxnlgration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  (m  the  table. 


JOHN  BORBRIDGE,  JR. 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5900) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge,  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAOiAN  M.  HILMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6998) 
for  the  relief  of  Salman  M.  Hilmy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 


MISS  MARGARET  GALE 

The  aerl>  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1995) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Idargaret  Gale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  1995 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Miss  Margaret  Oale  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  per- 
manent residence  If  she  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  tbe  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
tbe  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  JusUce  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   ANNA   MARIA   BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  lAaria  Baldini 
DelaRosa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


JOHN  A.  MARTINKOSKY 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4042) 
for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Martinkosky. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7569) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROY  E.  CARROLL 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2846) 
for  the  relief  of  Roy  E.  Carroll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  3846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Roy  E. 
Carroll  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  Is  re- 
Ueved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $1365,  representing  the  total 
amount  of  overpayments  of  active  duty  pay 
received  by  the  said  Roy  E.  Carroll  during 
the  period  from  February  1963,  through  Oc- 
tober 1964,  as  a  result  of  administrative  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel with  respect  to  monthly  allotments  sent 
to  the  mother  of  the  said  Roy  E.  CarroU  dur- 
Ing  such  period.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
ShaU  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liabil- 
ity Is  reUeved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorixed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Roy  E.  CarroU  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him,  with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  states  specified  In  tbe  first 
section  of  this  Aot. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  i^jproprlated 
In  subaeotlon  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  service*  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  ptnoa  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subaecUon  shall 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  ram 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  line  13:  Strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WEST  FARGO  PIONEER  AND  DALE  C. 
NESEMEIER 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1762) 
for  the  relief  of  the  West  Fargo  Pioneer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJL    1763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
West  Fargo  Pioneer  of  West  Fargo.  North 
Dakota,  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  for  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
81,674.07,  representing  additional  postage 
due  on  sample  copies  of  the  West  Fargo 
Pioneer  mailed  during  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1969.  through  September  1969.  and  addi- 
tional postage  due  on  a  publication  entitled 
"The  Mirror"  Included  as  a  supplement  to 
tbe  West  Fargo  Pioneer  and  mailed  during 
the  period  from  March  1969,  through  AprU 
1970,  such  postage  being  due  as  the  result  of 
the  assessment  of  postage  at  Incorrect  rates 
by  offlclals  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  West  F^go  Pioneer  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  on  account  ot 
tbe  postage  deficiency  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
be  jiaid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  acootint  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  these  claims,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
tbe  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
81.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "Is"  and  Insert  "and 
Dale  C.  Nesemeler  are." 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "81,674.07"  and  Insert 
'•8996.38". 

Page  1,  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  strike  "on  sample 
copies  of  the  West  Fargo  Pioneer  mailed  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  1969,  through 
September  1969,  and  additional  postage  due". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  West  Fargo 
Pioneer  and  Dale  C.  Nesemeier." 

A  moti(Hi  to  reccmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
ccHisideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
161)  for  the  relief  of  the  West  Fargo 
Pioneer  and  Dale  C.  Nesemeier. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8.  161 

An  act   for   the  relief  of  the  West  Fargo 

Pioneer  and  Dale  C.  Nesemeier 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
West  Fargo  Pioneer  of  West  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  and  Dale  C.  Nesemeier  are  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  8995.38,  representing 
additional  postage  due  on  a  publication  en- 
titled "The  Mirror"  included  as  a  supplement 
to  the  West  Fargo  Pioneer  and  mailed  during 
the  period  from  March  1969,  through  Aprtl 
1970,  such  postage  being  due  as  the  result  of 
the  assessment  of  postage  at  Incorrect  rates 
by  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

See.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  West  Fargo  Pioneer  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  on  account  of  the 
postage  deficiency  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  these  claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfvU,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  81.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
proceedings  whereby  the  House  bill  was 
passed  will  be  vacated,  and  the  House  bill 
(H.R.  1762)  wiU  be  laid  on  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUIS  A.  GERBERT 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2408) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  A.  Gerbert. 

ISi.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY   JAMES   KATES,    OWNER    OF 
THE  GLADEWATER  DAILY  MIRROR 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  3041) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Harwin  Parrlsh, 
postmaster  at  Gladewater,  Tex.,  and  for 
Mary  James  Kates,  owner  of  the  Glade- 
water Daily  Mirror. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  3041 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
Harwin  Parrlsh.  postmaster,  and  Mary  James 
Kates,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Gladewater 
Dally  Mirror,  both  of  Gladewater,  Texas,  are 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  8746.83,  the  amount  claimed 
to  be  due  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  for 
revenue  deficiencies  resulting  from  errors  In 
postage  on  second-class  material  at  the  poet 


office  at  Gladewater,  Texas,  during  tbe  period 
beginning  October  36,  1966,  and  ending  on 
November  8, 1967. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  John  Harwin  Parrlsh,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from 
siuns  otherwise  due  him.  with  req>ect  to  the 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  specified 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Mary  James  Kates,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  her, 
or  withheld  from  siun  otherwise  due  her, 
with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
tbe  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  81.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  "John  Harwin  Parrlsh, 
postmaster,  and". 

Page  1,  Une  6,  strike  "both",  and  strike 
"are"  and  Insert  "Is". 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "8746.83"  and  Insert 
"8746.63". 

Page  3,  line  I.  strike  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized". 

Page  3,  strike  aU  of  lines  3,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  "(b) ". 

Page  3,  Une  14,  strike  "(c)"  and  Insert 
"(b)". 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  "subsections"  and 
Insert  "subsection  (a) ". 

Page  3,  Une  15,  strike  "(a)  or  (b)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Mary  James  Kates, 
owner  of  the  Gladewater  Daily  Mirror." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4310) 
for  the  reUef  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  7871) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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E8TSER  CATHERINE  MILNER 

Tbe  Clexk.  caUed  the  bin  (8.  148)  for 
the  rdlef  of  Esther  Catherine  BCllner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

8.  146 
Be  tt  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Kepretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  OMembled,  That,  In  tbe  MlmliU«tr»- 
tloQ  of  the  Tmmlgratloa  umI  NAtlooallty  Act, 
Eetber  Catherine  MUner  may  be  clMsifled  m 
A  cbUd  wltbln  tbe  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  tbe  Act.  upon  appronU  of  a 
petltkm  filed  in  her  bebaU  by  Lee  W.  MUner 
and  Nancy  Boae  MUner.  cltlBens  of  tbe  United 
SUtea,  pursuant  to  aection  a04  of  tbe  Act: 
Provided.  That  tbe  brothws  and  slaters  of 
tbe  benefltfary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relatKmahlp,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act. 

Tlie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MARIA  ORAZIA  lACCARINO 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (8.  566)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Grazia  laccarino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
s.  fiee 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
Awteriem  in  Oongreaa  assemble*.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Ma- 
ttonaUty  Act.  MarU  Qtaala  laccartno  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
MoUon  101(b)  (1)  (V)  of  such  Act.  upon  ^>- 
proval  of  a  petiUon  filed  in  her  btiialf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Newton,  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States,  pxirsuant  to  section  204  of 
tbe  Act:  ProvMed.  Tbat  tbe  brothers  or  aU- 
tera  of  the  beneficiary  sbaU  not,  by  virtue  of 
lucb  reUttonablp.  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
Uege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
KationalHy  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  moticm  to  reconsider  was 
laid  OD  the  tatde. 


NICHOLAOS  DEMTTRIOS 
AF06TOLAKI8 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  672)  for 
the  relief  of  Nicholaos  Demitrios  Aposto- 
lakls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei^ 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

8.  673 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Houae 
of  Bepreaentutive*  of  the  Vntted  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  ImmlgraticMi  and  Na< 
tlonaUty  Act,  Nlcludaos  Demltrioe  Apooto- 
lakls  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  tbe 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his  be> 
half  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pa\U  N.  Apootle,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  tbe  said  Act:  i>roo<ded.  That  the 
natural  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
stiaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such  reUttoDshlp,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immlgratlcm  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  (Ml  the  table. 


DAH  MI  KDC 

The  Clerk  caUed  tbe  bill  (HJt.  1983) 
for  the  relief  of  Dah  Ml  B3m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

KJR.  19«a 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Aot,  Dah  Mi  Kim  may  be  classified 
as  a  chUd  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  tbe  Act,  upon  t^proval  of  a 
petition  filed  In  bis  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Norman  OUpln,  citizens  of  tbe  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Act.  Section 
a(M(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  petltloiis 
which  may  be  approved,  sbaU  be  inappUcable 
in  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  "case."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "case: 
Provided,  That  tbe  natural  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  beneficiary  sbaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relaClonablp,  be  accorded  any  right,  prlvUege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motkm  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PARK  OK  SOO  AND  NOH  MI  OK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt.  2087) 
for  the  relief  of  Parte  Ok  Soo  and  Noh 
Mi  Ok. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJL  ao87 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assem,X)led,  That,  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty Act,  Park  Ok  Soo  and  Noh  Mi  Ok 
may  be  classified  as  chUdren  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  o<  tbe  Act. 
and  a  pattUon  filed  in  their  behalf  by  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Royal,  a  dtisen  of  tbe  United  SUtee, 
may  be  approved  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  tbe  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  Une  8,  strike  out  "Act."  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Act: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not.  by  vir- 
tue <tf  such  relatloDablp.  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
Uon  and  NatlonaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  BETTENCOURT  DE  SIMAS 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bill  (HJl.  2107) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bettencourt  de 
Simas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  l>9  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  313  (a) 
(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Joee  Bettencourt  de  Simas,  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act :  Provided.  That  this  exemption  shaU 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  liad  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IN  KYONO  TI 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  2803) 
for  the  relief  of  In  Kycng  71. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJEt.  2803 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  In  Kyong  Ti  sliaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  tULve  been  lawf  uUy  admitted  to  tbe  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  tbe 
date  of  the  eiutctment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aUen  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer 
t  J  deduct  one  niunber  from  tbe  total  numbw 
of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
wtilcb  are  made  avaUable  to  natives  of  tbe 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  tbe  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  foUowing: 
That,  in  the  admlnlstraUon  of  tbe  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act,  In  Kyong  Yi  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  mmmiwg  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  tbe  Act,  and  a  peti- 
Uon filed  in  her  beliaU  by  Mrs.  Patricia 
Moater,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  approved  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers  or 
sisters  of  tbe  beneficiary  shaU  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  rl^t. 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Tmni'gratlon 
and  NatlonaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KYUNG  SOOK  MIN  AND  KYUNG  JO 
MIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3539) 
for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Sook  Min  and 
Kyung  Jo  Min. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  not  objection. 

Mr.  EHjBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  108.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

8.  108 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Jo  Min  and 

Kyung  Sook  Min 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c)  of  that  Act,  re- 
lating to  tbe  number  of  petitions  wtUch  may 
be  approved  in  behalf  ol  chUdren,  shaU  be 
inapplicable  in  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in 
behalf  of  Kyung  Jo  Min  and  Kyung  Sook 
Min  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Buck,  citissens 
of  the  United  States.  The  natural  brothers 
and  sist^s  of  tbe  said  Kyung  Jo  Min  and 
Kyung  Sook  Min  stiall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  3539)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccHisent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MIGUELTTO  YBDT  BENEDICTO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Miguelito  Ybut  Bene- 
dicto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  2706 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty Act,  Miguelito  Ybut  Benedlcto  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  immediate  relative  within 
the  meaning  of  section  201(b)  of  that  Act 
and  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  tbe 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"That,  in  tbe  administration  of  tbe  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Miguelito  Ybut 
Benedlcto  may  be  classified  as  a  cbUd  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  tbe 
act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oerardo  Benedlcto,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  lawfuUy 
resident  alien,  respectively,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  tbe  act:  Provided,  lliat  tbe  nat- 
ural parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  sbaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  prlvUege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Aot." 

The  c(Hnmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


REA  REPUBUCA  RAMOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2814) 
for  the  relief  of  Rea  Republica  Ramos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlraian  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  fnxn  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  196] 

Adams  Garmata  Mollohan 

Andrews,  Ala.  Oialmo  Murphy,  ni. 

Baring  Ooldwater  Pepper 

Blanton  Oray  Ruppe 

Brasoo  Oude  S<dieuer 

CeUer  Hagan  Sisk 

Clark  Hanna  Smith,  N.Y. 

Clay  Harsha  Steele 

Conyers  Hoamer  Talcott 

de  la  Oarza  Hungate  Teague,  CaUf. 

Dellums  Kee  Teague,  Tex. 

Diggs  Kuykendall  Terry 

Donohue  Kyros  Tleman 

du  Pont  Long,  La.  Van  Deerlin 

Edwards,  La.  McCuUoch  Vlgorlto 

Flab  Mayne  Wilson. 

Fisher  Melcber  Charles  H. 

Ford,  Michel  Yatrmi 

WiUiam  D.  MiUer,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  9270,  AGRICULTURE-ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  PROGRAMS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  9270) 
making  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  for  this  opportunity  to  explain  my 
position  on  this  year's  effort  to  reform 
our  runaway  farm  program. 

Despite  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
my  amendment  to  lower  the  present  sub- 
sidy ceiling  from  $55,000  to  $20,000  per 
crop,  which  passed  on  Jime  23,  1971,  by 
a  vote  of  214  to  198,  the  other  body  has 
regrettably  chosen  not  to  go  along. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  strong  support 
which  Senator  Bath  gave  tc  this  reform 
last  week,  but,  despite  that  effort,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  margin  of  56  to  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  successful  politician 
must  be  able  to  recognize  defeat.  I  will, 
therefore,  not  move  to  instruct  our  con- 
ferees. 

I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  Senate  action  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming popular  demand  to  put  an  end 
to  these  giveaways,  and  virtually  every 
poll  I  have  seen  indicates  that  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  also  favor  a  $20,000 
limit. 

I  want  to  assure  &]1  of  my  colleagues 
that,  while  another  battle  has  been  lost, 
I  will  be  back  again  next  year.  I  intend 
to  offer  this  same  amendment  again  at 
that  time,  and,  between  now  and  then, 
will  devote  my  time  to  promoting  greater 
awareness  of  the  need  for  this  reform. 

One  part  of  that  effort  is  already 
underway.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  already  begim  an  investigation 
into  the  administration  of  the  present 
$55,000  and  the  methods  being  used  to 
ciixumvent  it.  We  should  have  this  GAO 
report  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  the  C<anp- 
troller  General,  commending  him  for 
initiating  this  Inquiry  and  urging  him  to 
broaden  the  GAO  study  to  enable  him  to 
comment  on  the  advantages  of  adopting 
a  lower  ceiling  of  $20,000  per  crc^.  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  that  letter  at  the  close  of 
these  remarks. 

It  might  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
last  week  the  other  body  did  adopt  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  its  own  investiga- 
tion— Record,  July  15,  1971;  page  25435. 
Having  sandbagged  the  taxpayer's  hope 
for  ending  this  scandal,  the  other  body. 
I  presume,  thought  it  could  salve  its  con- 
science by  this  grand  gesture. 

Well,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  asking  the 
Department  to  do  this  job  makes  as  much 
sense  as  asking  President  llileu  to  in- 
vestigate charges  of  election  fraud  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  only  way  to  get  an  accurate,  ob- 
jective look  at  what  is  happening  is 
through  the  GAO  investigati<m. 
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In  doBlng.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  My 
again  that  I  am  deeply  disappointed  by 
the  action  of  the  other  body.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  the  American  tax- 
payer Ic  also  disappointed,  in  fact,  out- 
raged. But  this  issue  win  not  rest  here. 
Perhaps  it  wffl  take  an  election  year  to 
awaken  our  oolleagxies  in  Xbt  other  body. 
But,  whatever  It  takes,  I  want  to  assure 
all  my  colleagues  I  will  be  bai^  again. 
And  I  will  not  rest  imtll  this  nmaway 
farm  program  Is  brought  imder  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller 
General. 

HouBB  or  Bkpubktatitib, 
WaaKingtan,.  DJC.,  Julf  19, 1$71. 
Hon.  EuixB  B.  Staats. 

Controller  General  of  the  United  State*.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Oglce,  Waihington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  Btaatb:  I  am  pleued  to  Icnow 
that  the  Qvoanl  Accounting  Offlce  Is  ctir* 
ranUy  oondnctlng  an  InTwtlgatlon  of  the 
VS.  Departmant  of  Agriculture's  regulations 
to  implement  the  farm  subaldy  celling  of 
$56,000  per  producer  for  each  crop  adopted 
by  the  CXtngzeas  last  year.  I  undentand  that 
your  InTeeUgatkm  Is  iweWng  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

FIiBt.  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  $50.- 
000  payment  limitation;  second,  how  Is  the 
Department  o<  Agriculture  administering  its 
regulations;  and  third,  what  types  of  meas- 
ures are  being  used  to  circumvent  the  regu- 
latlona  and  the  payment  limitation? 

In  addition.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
broaden  yotxr  Inquiry  to  enable  you  to  com- 
ment on  the  advantages  of  adopting  a  lower 
celling  of  $30,000  per  crop.  It  la  my  belief  that 
a  eeiltag  at  this  level  would  be  much  more 
dUBeuIt  to  dreumvent  and  would  engender 
Botistantlally  greater  aavlngs.  I  am  therefore 
anxious  to  know  If  your  study  would  conflim 
this. 

Again  I  commend  you  for  undertaking  this 
inqury  and  look  forward  to  your  report. 

With  aU  best  wishes.  I  am 
OordlaUy  yours, 

8n.vio  O.  CoMR, 
JTember  of  Congren. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Wbittxh,  Natcbss.  Hull.  Sbiplxt. 
EvAHs  of  Colorado.  Mabon,  Anouws  of 
North  Dakota,  Micbxl,  Schkklc,  and 
Bow. 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaito  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcokp.) 

Mr.  WUl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
makes  appn^rlatlons  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  envlroD- 
mental  and  consumer  protection  agen- 
cies. There  are  numerous  amendments 
which  must  be  considered  in  conference 
since  the  other  body  made  increases  of 
around  $1.5  bUllan. 

One  of  the  major  Items  of  controversy 
In  the  House  had  to  do  with  a  limitation 
on  iiayments.  Unfairly.  I  think,  ttiis  has 
been  termed  and  frequently  described  as 
a  subsidy. 

Dhder  the  various  laws  passed  by  the 
Cmgress  and  signed  by  the  President,  a 
commitment  was  made  to  make  pay- 
ments tmdMT  certain  terms  and  condi- 
tioaa  at  not  to  exceed  $56,000  per  person 
or  OfHporatkm.  These  payments — ^wrong- 
ly deacrlbed,  as  I  mentioned— really 
should  be  charged  to  the  proeeasor,  for 
th«y  reftlly  serve  the  purpose  of  enaWng 
the  proc— org  to  boy  fiurm  camnodltleB, 


including  cotton,  at  world  prices  while 
the  producers  in  turn  must  pay  Amer- 
ican prices  for  all  madtlnery,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  so  f  orttx.  while  leaving  out 
of  productlMi  a  part  of  his  land.  This  I 
thought  unsound  when  first  passed  In 
1965.  at  which  time  I  opposed  this  law. 

It  was  appfu-ent  to  me  then  that 
American  agricultural  producers  would 
be  dependent  annin^]]y  upon  an  appro- 
priation frc»n  Congress  for  a  part  of 
their  cost  and  all  their  profits.  This 
problem.  I  trust,  we  will  get  resolved  for 
the  present  year,  but  it  is  something  that 
will  haunt  us  as  long  as  this  approach 
is  Icept. 

At  any  rate.  BIr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
commitment  at  the  present  time;  and 
while  the  House  conferees  go  to  con- 
ference with  a  slight  vote  to  reduce  the 
amount,  a  study  of  the  arguments  made 
for  such  reduction  will  not  stand  up.  The 
vote  on  the  other  side.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
was  in  excess  of  2  to  1;  so  in  view 
of  the  Government's  commitment  by 
law — and  may  I  say  the  commitment  so 
far  as  wheat  and  cotton  Is  concerned  is 
Just  as  much  a  legal  commitment  as  that 
which  they  provide  for  wool  and  sugar 
In  a  dltTerent  way.  With  regard  to  sugar 
a  processing  tax  is  levied  upon  the  proc- 
essor and  an  equal  amount  paid  out  to 
the  producer  so  he  can  mahitttin  do- 
mestic  production  of  sugar  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  producers,  the  import 
from  which  we  strictly  Hmlt  by  law.  Of 
coiu-se.  this  added  cost  Is  passed  on  to 
the  people.  In  fact,  whether  it  be  tax 
or  payment,  it  wffl,  of  course,  be  paid  by 
the  American  people.  And  we  have  to 
pay  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  production  so 
necessary  to  the  consumer. 

That  my  colleagues  may  understand 
why  large  payments  are  made  in  some 
instances.  I  recall  that  I  was  a^ed  some 
time  ago  why  some  payments  were  large 
with  regard  to  wool,  sugar,  wheat  or  cot- 
ton. I  was  asked  this  by  the  manager  of 
a  motel.  I  told  him.  "I  Just  paid  you 
$16.50  for  a  room.  How  many  rooms  do 
you  have?"  He  said.  "Two  hundred."  I 
said,  "Wen.  can  I  pay  you  for  all  of 
them?"  He  said.  "Sure."  I  said,  "Can  I 
get  the  whole  200  rooms  for  $16.50?"  He 
said.  "Oh.  no.  It  would  be  that  much 
per  unit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  explains  the  large 
payments.  The  reclirients  have  "200 
rooms."  Thus,  large  payments  go  to  those 
who  have  large  productloo  capacity  and 
Investment  and  who  produce  in  large 
quantities  and  sell  at  world  prices  but 
pay  American  costs  of  production,  with 
all  the  built-in  labor  and  other  costs  that 
go  into  the  retail  price  of  tractors,  com- 
bines, chemicals,  and  other  expensive 
VS.  items. 

Again,  these  payments  whether  it  be 
wool,  sugar,  wheat,  or  cotton,  come  be- 
cause of  a  law — a  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President.  I  trust 
that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  good 
faith  commitment  which  we  have  made 
to  the  American  agricultural  producer. 
After  all.  we  must— for  It  is  the  con- 
sumer for  whom  they  produce  and  in- 
dustry and  labor  which  is  dependent 
upon  what  they  buy. 

Remember,  people  are  quitting  the 
farms  at  a  rate  of  400,000  to  000.000  per 


year,  and  have  done  so  for  6  straight 
years.  Remember,  too,  that  in  30  years 
farm  producer  income  as  a  percentage 
of  Investment  has  dropped  50  percent 
which  to  a  great  degree  explains  why 
farmers  are  quitting  the  farm.  Perhaps 
they  need  to  but  we  consumers  caimot 
alford  to  have  them  do  so. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gm- 
Ueman  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  agri- 
culture appn^riations  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference, I  wl^  to  commend  the  attention 
of  the  conferees  to  tm  Important  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
due  for  consideration  by  the  canferees. 
It  would  provide  $1  million  to  fight 
Venezuelan  equine  encephomyelltis.  The 
scourge  of  Venezuelan  equine  encepho- 
myelltis has  risen  in  Texas  and  neighbor- 
ing States  since  we  considered  the  agri- 
culture appropriations  Ull  in  the  House. 

Every  Member  has  read  news  reports 
of  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  There  have 
apparently  been  some  human  cases,  but 
the  scientists  find  VEE  is  rarely  fatal  to 
humans.  Among  horses,  howevor,  the  toll 
is  already  heavy.  Firm  reports  put  the 
death  total  at  about  1.000  animals.  The 
owners  of  horses  in  Texas,  whether  these 
be  blooded  Arabian  stock  or  the  work- 
horses of  ranches  and  farms,  are  deeply 
concerned.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  mounted 
an  offensive  against  the  mosquito  carriers 
by  widespread  aerial  qpraying.  while  It  is 
building  defenses  through  statewide  vac- 
cination and  quarantine  programs.  These 
efforts  are  to  be  expanded  to  other  States 
If  needed. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  provide 
$500,000  for  research  in  three  fields: 
First,  further  Investigation  of  the  live 
VEE  vaccine;  second,  research  Into  a 
chemically  treated  or  dead  vaccine;  and 
third,  examination  of  the  vector,  or 
■mosquito  carriers.  The  other  half  of 
the  proposed  appropriation  would  be 
used  nationwide  to  control  the  present 
epidemic. 

The  threat  to  life  and  property  is  very 
real.  I  trust  this  will  be  recognized  and 
that  the  danger  win  be  faced  by  approval 
of  the  appropriation  amendment. 

(Mr.  "PBICE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Bir.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  appoint  conferees  today  to  reconcile 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  on 
the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  1972, 1  rise  to  make  two  suggestions 
to  our  colleagues  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

First,  I  heartily  endorse  the  $1  million 
addition  by  the  other  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treatment  and  control  of  Ven- 
ezuelan equine  encephalomyelitis. 

I  have  been  very  gratified  by  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  of  AflTlcul- 
ture,  Clifford  Hardin,  and  his  associates 
in  the  Department  of  Agrieultare.  I 
would  like  to  exi>ress  my  perscmal  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Flank  Mulhem  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  regulatory  and  oonferol 
area  of  the  Agriculture  Research  Serv- 
ice. 
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These  meaa.  have  done  an  excellent  Job 
in  dealing  with  an  exotic  disease  with  an 
experimental  vaccine.  The  VS.  Govern- 
ment has  been  working  on  a  vaccine  since 
this  disease  developed  in  epidemic  pro- 
portions several  years  ago. 

Early  in  March,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  a  scientist  to  Mexico 
to  assist  in  diagnosis  of  suspected  VEK 
infection  in  the  Tampico.  Mexico,  area. 

Representatives  of  the  D^jarUnent  of 
AcTiculture  met  on  May  12,  1971,  with 
Mexican  officials  regarding  the  outbreak 
in  that  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  placed 
two  men  in  Mexico  shortly  thereafter  to 
work  full  time  with  Mexican  authorities 
on  diagnosis,  vaccination,  and  spraying 
programs. 

Tine  Department  of  Agriculture  fur- 
nished Mexico  200,000  doses  of  vaccine, 
assisted  in  travel  expenses  for  vaccina- 
tion in  northern  areas,  added  three  addi- 
tiocial  veterinarians,  and  offered  mala- 
thlon  for  spraying. 

The  D^mrtment  of  Agriculture  au- 
thoriied  the  use  of  the  experimental 
vaccine  for  horses  in  Texas,  and  vaccina- 
tion started  on  June  28. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  started 
spraying  for  mosquito  control  in  Texas 
on  July  10  with  the  assistance  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Public  Health 
Service. 

On  July  13  the  Department  quaran- 
tined the  entire  State  of  Texas  so  that 
horses  could  not  move  to  other  States 
unless  they  had  been  vaccinated  14  days 
before  crossing  the  State  line. 

On  July  16,  Secretary  Hardin  an- 
nounced a  national  emergency  and  di- 
rected additional  action  be  taken  in  this 
outbreak. 

In  declaring  a  national  emergency. 
Secretary  Hardin  put  the  full  flnanciftl 
and  technical  resources  of  the  Etepcut- 
ment  of  Agriculture  into  the  battle 
against  VEE.  The  $1  million  provided  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  would  alleviate  the 
necessity  for  withdrawing  fimds  from 
other  much  needed  UBDA  programs  in 
order  to  fight  this  disease. 

At  this  point.  I  would  also  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween USDA  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Sibley  and  his 
associates  at  the  Texas  Animal  Health 
Commission.  In  an  emergency  of  this 
sort,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  lack  of 
coordination,  but  I  believe  most  of  the 
problons  were  overcome  in  a  very  ntpid 
manner. 

As  of  July  17  sufficient  dosage  of  VEE 
vaccine  has  been  released  for  use  in 
Texas  and  adjoining  States.  A  commer- 
cial company  has  been  contracted  with 
to  help  process  the  vaccine.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  released  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  doses  to  USDA  for  im- 
mediate use  and  will  provide  said  mate- 
rial for  another  1  million  doses.  In  addi- 
tion, X7SDA  Is  working  closely  with  the 
USAF  and  other  agencies  to  establish  a 
buffer  zone  by  supplying  mosquitoes  in 
the  principal  breeding  grounds. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  what  I  believe  would  be  the 
excellent  Job  that  has  been  done  by  all 
agencies  concerned  In  fighting  this  deci- 
sion and  urge  our  HOuse  colleagues  on 


the  conference  committee  to  accept  this 
Senate  amendmewt. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  strongly 
urge  our  eoUeagues  to  recede  from  tha 
House  amendment  placing  a  $20  million 
limitation  ot  farm  payments. 

I  believe  the  Congress  made  a  scdemn 
pledge  to  the  farmers  in  this  country 
when  a  $55,000  limitation  was  placed 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  which 
extends  for  a  3-year  period.  The  farmers 
purchased  equipment  and  leased  more 
land.  Bankers  loaned  these  people  op~ 
crating  money  and  made  other  arrange- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  $55,000  limi- 
tation. For  the  Congress  to  lower  this 
Umitation  after  only  1  year  makes  many 
Americans  wonder  if  they  can  believe 
any  laws  that  are  passed  in  these  Halls. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  limiting  Federal  pay- 
ments to  any  one  farmer,  farm,  or  com- 
modity. Based  on  my  life-long  associa- 
ticm  with  agriculture,  I  am  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  payment  limitations  and 
a  healthy  farm  economy  are  mutually 
exclusive.  I  still  hold  to  this  position  de- 
spite the  committee's  action.  I  fear  this 
is  a  false  economy,  one  that  will  dislocate 
the  farm  sector  in  significant  respects. 
It  is,  however,  a  cutback  that  will  not 
prove  disastrous  to  the  farm  program 
provided  Federal  pajrmoits  are  not  fur- 
ther limited  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  a  strict  payment  limitation 
could  be  justified  in  a  farm  economy 
comprised  of  small  individual  production 
units;  but,  the  unadorned  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  Nation's  agriculture 
sector  is  not  so  comprised,  and  has  not 
been  for  over  two  decades.  The  United 
States,  once  a  nation  of  small  family 
farms,  has  become  a  nation  wherein  40 
percent  of  the  farms  produce  over  80 
percent  of  the  country's  food  and  fiber. 
The  reasons  for  this  shift  may  be  sum- 
marized in  one  word;  namely,  "eco- 
nomics." 

Farming,  like  other  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy, has  been  beset  with  rising  costs  for 
land,  labor,  and  capital,  as  well  as 
shrinking  profits  from  farm  production. 
The  extent  of  this  condition  is  aptly  il- 
lustrated by  examining  the  economic 
changes  in  key  areas  over  the  last  10 
or  so  years.  Since  1959,  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  land  has  increased  83  per- 
cent. Land  values  themselves  have  risen 
70  percent.  Variable  costs  of  farming 
and  ranching  have  sksrrocketed  as  well. 
During  the  last  7  years  the  investment  in 
farm  machinery  required  for  farms  and 
ranches  has  climbed  79  percent.  Annual 
outlays  for  fertilizers  have  Increased  64 
percent.  Feed  costs  have  risen  33  percent. 

Farming  also  provides  significant  un- 
derpinning to  the  economy  in  general.  It 
comprises  the  largest  single  market  for 
labor  and  industry — it  employs  5  mil- 
lion individuals;  which  is  more  than  the 
combined  employment  in  transportation, 
public  utilities,  auto  manufacturing,  and 
steel  industries.  The  agriculture  sector 
consumes  $50  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
services  each  year.  Farmers  pay  more 
than  $4.8  billion  alone  for  tractors  and 
equipment.  In  addition,  they  pay  an  an- 
nual transportation  bill  of  well  over  $4 
bllUon  just  to  move  their  produce  and 
Uvestock  to  market.  Finally,  farm  trans- 


portation needs  are  so  extensive  that  out 
of  the  17  million  trucks  in  America,  more 
than  3  million  are  used  in  agriculture. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Agriculture 
has  become  a  very  significant  compo- 
nent in  the  commercial  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  in  addition  to  its  historic 
role  of  producing  the  food  and  filler  nec- 
essary to  fuel  the  dynamic  growth  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons.  I  hope 
the  House  conferees  will  recede  from  this 
amendment  and  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  farmer  in  tus  Government. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  ALU>WAN<^ES  TO  MEM- 
BERS. OFFICERS.  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  CkMnmittee  on  House  Administra- 
ti<»i,  submitted  a  privileged  report  (Rept 
No.  92-367).  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
457)  relating  to  expenditure  of  funds 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  certain  allowances 
to  Members,  officers,  and  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATTON  OF  THE  NAT- 
URAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  herewith  transmit  the  Third  Annual 
Report  on  the  administration  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
This  report  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  14  of  the  Act,  and  cov- 
ers the  period  of  January  1, 1970.  through 
December  31, 1970. 

RicHAXO  Nixoir. 
The  Whttk  House,  July  20.  1971. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CAPI- 
TAL HOUSING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970,  which  outlines  a  num- 
ber of  positive  and  important  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  supply  hoosing  for 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
RicHAu  Nixon. 
The  Whiti  House,  Jtiht  20.  1971. 
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ESTABUSHmO  A  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlree- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  ResolutiGQ  424  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  conslderatlcm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  424 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  oT  tbla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  3)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Environment.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  cjialrman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  for 
antendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motions  except  one  motion  to 
reconunlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Boluhg)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLIING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  slighUy  unusual 
rule  in  that  it  exists  in  order  to  make 
available  to  the  House  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  more  time  to  discuss  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment 
matter  than  would  otherise  have  been 
available. 

The  establishment  of  a  ifAat  commit- 
tee is  a  matter  of  original  Jurisdiction 
with  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  it 
could  have  been  reported  and  brought  up 
imder  the  hour  rule,  and  debated  for  an 
hotir.  At  the  time  that  we  issued  the  rule 
it  was  our  thought  that  there  might  be 
enough  controversy  to  take  2  hours,  but 
apparently — and  I  say  "apparently"  be- 
cause one  never  knows  what  will  de- 
velop—apparently there  is  not  that  much 
controversy  on  the  matter. 

To  briefly  describe  the  situation,  the 
resolution  and  companion  resolutions 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment was  sponsored  by  268  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  including  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  minority 
leader.  It  has  broadly  based  support,  and 
we  received  no  testimony  in  opposition  to 
it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
the  conmiittee  chairmen,  and  all  of  the 
committee  chairmen  as  far  as  I  know 
who  are  most  affected,  or  whose  com- 
mittees are  most  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, are  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

The  usual  problem  confronting  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  its  consideration 
of  this  particular  matter — and  the  prob- 
lem is  one  that  really  does  not  confront 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  it  confnmts  the 
Hoizse  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  the 
distingxiished  Speaker  of  the  House — is 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  enough  room 


In  the  House,  and  Its  variotis  facilities, 
for  all  the  demands  that  are  made  lay 
the  committee  chairmen,  and  even  by  the 
Members.  We  are  Tery  much  over- 
crowded. That  matter  was  given  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  decided  that 
since  this  res(dution  was  so  overwhelm- 
In^y  supported  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  £^>eaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  details  on  the  composition  of  the 
committee.  I  expect  to  yield  time  under 
the  rule,  or  under  the  resolution  that  Is 
made  in  order  by  this  rule,  to  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOIXINO.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
now  to  my  distinguished  friend,  tbe 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  the 
chairman  of  the  C<»nmittee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us 
I  believe  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  hold  down  the  growing  list 
of  joint  committees  not  only  for  the  rea- 
sons that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLUitc)  has  set  forth  as  to  the 
lack  of  space  but  also  because  of  other 
factors. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soiul  this  question:  Does  this  actl(m 
todsy  mean  we  are  probably  going  to 
open  the  gates  for  encouraging  the  crea- 
tion of  still  more  Joint  committees  for 
which  we  have  no  adequate  space? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  asked  that 
question.  I  can  only  speak  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but  I 
suspect  that  I  represent  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

On  the  day  the  Committee  on  Rules 
reported  out  this  proposition,  it  also  re- 
ported out  two  others,  with  the  under- 
standing at  the  time  that  that  would  be 
all.  The  fate  of  one  of  the  others  was  that 
it  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  the 
other  one,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  al- 
though I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  its 
consideration  If  it  should  come  up — I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  was  considered 
by  Its  sponsors  to  be  in  enough  trouble 
so  that  it  never  has  been  brought  up. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  who  thinks  he  represents  the  rules 
of  the.  Committee  on  Rules  accurately, 
I  am  opposed  to  any  further  select  or 
Joint  committee  in  the  absence  of  a  most 
extraordinary  emergency  and  where  it  is 
clearly  the  will  of  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  we  do  have 
another  select  committee  or  Joint 
committee. 

I  am  as  opposed  to  having  any  beyond 
those,  as  I  can  possibly  be — beyond  those 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  reas- 
suring statement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLUNGS)  has  explained  this 
rather  unusual  procedure  under  House 
Resolution  424,  I  will  not  take  time  to 
comment  further  on  that. 


I  would  like,  however,  to  make  aomt 
comment  about  House  Joint  Resolution 
3  which  we  are  considering  here  today. 
Now  this  resolution  will  provide  for  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate— 11  Members  from  the  Senate  and  11 
Members  from  the  House — that  is  22 
Members. 

Shortly  before  the  rule  was  called  up 
today,  one  of  the  Members  handed  me  a 
proposed  amendment  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  bring  it  into  line  with 
other  Joint  committees.  He  will  offer  this 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
increase  the  membership  to  12  Members 
from  each  body,  seven  Democrats  and 
five  Republicans,  that  is  a  total  of  24 
Members. 

In  attempting  to  find  out  something 
about  what  the  staff  would  be,  we  did 
some  checking  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dnr- 
GELL)  who  is  very  fair,  in  his  letter  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA)  suggested  that  it  might  have  to 
go  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report.  But  he 
suggested  they  probably  would  have  one 
staff  director,  one  chief  counsel,  three 
staff  attorneys,  three  environmentalists 
or  natural  science  specialists,  one  econ- 
omist and  several  Junior  staff  members 
and  research  assistants  and  probably  10 
to  12  clerical  and  nonprofessional  staff 
people.  That  is  the  suggested  number 
of  personnel. 

You  add  those  up  and  it  c<»nes  to  24 
employees.  Pigiire  out  what  the  cost  of 
this  is  going  tc  be — this  proposition  is 
going  to  cost  us  a  conslderaJale  amount  of 
money. 

For  me  to  oppose  this  resolution — and 
not  only  the  rule  but  the  resolution — I 
suppxjse  will  bring  criticism  to  me  that  I 
am  against  motherhood  and  in  favor  of 
sin,  which  is  not  the  truth. 

I  am  as  much  for  doing  everything 
possible  to  clean  up  the  environment  as 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  I  know  every  Member 
of  this  body  wants  to  do  everything  that 
he  or  she  can  do  in  an  effort  to  do  that. 

My  experience  goes  bock  to  the  late 
1940's  when  the  smog  started  in  Los 
Angeles  Coimty.  In  the  State  legislature 
we  passed  laws  to  set  up  a  county  organi- 
zation in  Los  Angeles  County  and  Orange 
County,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Au- 
thority. In  1950  we  held  .hearings  in  the 
State  building  in  Los  Angeles.  I  well 
remember  that  there  were  some  400  to 
500  people  there,  including  scientists  and 
men  from  California  Tech,  people  with 
other  experience  in  that  fleld. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  backyard  in- 
cinerator had  been  declared  to  be  the 
main  cause  of  smog  and  an  ordinance 
was  passed  eliminating  the  backyard  in- 
cinerators from  aU  homes  and  apart- 
ments in  Los  Angeles  County.  This  did 
not  cure  the  problem. 

I  remember  in  1950  at  this  meeting  I 
suggested  to  those  present  that  I  w<m- 
dered  if  maybe  the  automobile  exhaust 
and  triick  exhaust  fumes  could  be  caus- 
ing some  of  this  smog. 

Actually,  they  all  laughed.  Including 
the  scientists  and  the  rest  of  the  experts. 
They  thought  that  was  a  big  Joke.  After 
they  had  had  their  laugh,  I  suggested 
to  them,  "Why  don't  you  check  and  find 
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out?  If  you  look  at  the  diesel  trucks  on 
the  road  you  will  see  dark  diasel  smoke 
coming  from  them." 

Within  6  months  they  came  out  with 
the  conclusion  that  exhaust  emissions 
were  the  main  cause  of  smog  in  southern 
California.  We  are  still  trying  to  get 
exhaust  control  or  some  appropriate  con- 
trols on  motor  vehicles  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  future  to  meet  the  standards 
which  wc  have  set  up,  and  it  has  talcen 
all  this  time  to  do  that. 

We  are  faced  with  a  similar  problem 
In  relation  to  fumes,  exhaust,  or  what- 
ever you  wish  to  caill  it,  from  Jet  air- 
planes. You  can  watch  aX  National  Air- 
port planes  taking  off  and  landing  and 
you  will  see  that  they  spew  a  tremendous 
amount  of  contamination  into  the  at- 
mosphere. I  guess  they  have  been  ordered 
to  install  afterburners  or  whatever  is 
necessary  on  Jet  planes  to  stop  that  con- 
tamination. I  understand  that  all  the 
new  ones  are  so  equipped,  but  it  is  taking 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  equip  the  older 
planes.  Instead  of  doing  it  in  a  matter 
of  months,  or  so,  they  say  that  it  will 
cost  money  and  take  time  and  will  take 
another  year  or  two  to  accomplish. 

The  same  story  relates  to  refineries 
and  other  Installations  that  are  con- 
taminating the  air. 

We  are  faced  with  some  long  and  seri- 
ous problems. 

It  Is  proposed  that  we  in  the  Congress 
now  start  studying  the  environment.  This 
particular  Joint  committee  in  my  opinion 
could  do  nothing.  They  would  not  have 
any  legislative  authority.  If  you  will 
check  the  history  of  committees,  you  will 
find  that  very  few  committees  without 
legislative  authority  have  accomplished 
very  much.  I  believe  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  does  a  good  Job. 
One  that  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  Is 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  has  legislative  authority.  In  that 
instance  we  have  the  two  gentlemen 
from  California,  Mr.  Hounzu),  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Hosmer,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  a  committee 
which  has  worked  real  hard  to  bring 
legislation  before  the  House.  But  in  this 
particular  instance  the  committee  could 
work  for  another  year  or  two  and  could 
not  have  tmy  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  we  are 
going  to  undertake  this  type  of  work,  we 
would  do  much  better  to  have  a  standing 
committee  in  the  House  or  else  a  Select 
CoEunittee  of  the  House  to  enable  us  to 
do  our  own  work  rather  than  to  establish 
a  Joint  committee.  I  do  not  know  where 
we  are  going  to  find  space  to  accom- 
modate 22  members  of  the  proposed  Joint 
committee  from  both  bodies  and  possibly 
25,  or  more  staff  members. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  very  serious  problem  from  that  stand- 
point. 

FHuthermore,  I  think  if  you  will  read 
the  resolution,  you  win  observe  that  It 
sets  forth  Jurisdiction  that  will  Infringe 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  several  other 
committees — the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Interior,  and  sev- 
eral other  committees.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage In  the  resolution  which  would  pro- 
hibit such  Infringement,  which  is  sUuid- 
ard  language  In  most  resolutions.  That 


is  the  fault — and  I  will  take  as  much 
blame  as  everybody  else— (tf  the  Rules 
Ccunmittee.  I  did  not  even  think  of  it 
when  the  res(dution  came  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  An  amendment  will  be 
offered  on  the  floor  to  add  that  language. 
But  even  that  language  in  the  resolution 
which  would  prohibit  infringement  on 
any  standing  committee  will  be  set  along- 
side the  specific  duties  which  will  author- 
ize infringement.  In  other  words.  It  is 
like  saying  to  your  children,  "Yes,  you 
can  go  swimming,  but  you  can't  go  near 
ttie  water." 

We  would  tell  them  that  they  would 
have  certain  Jurisdiction,  but  by  the  same 
token  we  would  teU  them,  "You  can't  do 
these  things,"  most  of  which  would  in- 
fringe on  the  Jurisdiction  oZ  other  com- 
mittees— with  the  possible  exception  of 
studying  the  President's  report. 

I  rather  doubt  that  there  would  be  any 
meeting,  besides  the  original  one,  at 
which  you  would  get  22  members  pres- 
ent. We  will  take  a  recess  in  August.  Next 
year  Is  an  election  year.  Members  of  both 
bodies  will  be  interested  in  that  with  re- 
districting  all  over  the  United  States. 
That  will  present  a  problem  to  many  of 
us. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  will  have  a  na- 
tional convention  and  an  election  of 
president.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  in  all 
seriousness  that  even  though  we  all  want 
to  do  everything  we  can  for  improving 
the  environment,  the  proposal  is  or  would 
be  a  wasted  effort  at  the  present  time. 

The  other  body  passed  a  resolution, 
which  is  pending,  and  that  particulsu- 
resolution  has  language  in  it  which  would 
change  the  Reorganization  Act  which  we 
passed  last  year.  One  of  the  things  we 
were  very  careful  to  do  last  year  in  that 
regard  was  to  change  the  Rules  of  the 
House  and  make  them  subject  to  amend- 
ment by  the  House  acting  alone.  The 
language  In  the  Senate-passed  joint  res- 
olution would  change  the  Senate  Rules 
so  far  as  the  selection  of  members  is 
concerned.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  The 
Senate  should  amend  their  own  rules  by 
a  simple  Senate  resolution  as  they  tra- 
ditionally have  done. 

Of  course,  it  may  end  up  in  conference 
and  we  can  argue  it  there,  but  if  the  other 
body  is  going  to  change  its  rules,  they 
should  do  it  by  Senate  resolution  and 
not  do  it  by  a  Senate  or  House  Joint  res- 
olution. If  we  are  going  to  start  changing 
House  rules  by  Joint  resolution,  then  we 
could  change  all  the  rules  we  have. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  information,  over 
the  weekend  I  started  gathering  mate- 
rial that  was  going  across  my  desk  on 
environment  and  some  of  the  things  that 
are  being  done  in  connection  with  the 
environment.  For  Instance,  there  is  an 
article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday 
Times  of  July  11,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  "responsible  ofScial  commissions  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  have  taken  a  frank  and  care- 
ful look  at  the  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment." It  goes  on  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  of  California  Environ- 
mental Quality  Study  Council.  There  is 
a  bill  before  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  AB-1056,  and  there  is 
another  bill  now  approved  by  the  State 
leglslatiu*  in  the  State  of  California.  It 


was  approved  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  and 
was  covered  in  another  extcmslve  article 
in  the  Times.  Those  particular  measures 
were  approved  by  the  Assembly  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Legislature  on  July  15. 

There  was  another  extensive  article 
covering  what  they  are  doing  in  Califor- 
nia. There  was  smother  pamphlet  from 
the  State  of  California  on  "Proposed 
Guidelines  for  Preparation  and  Evalua- 
tion on  the  Environmental  Impact  of 
Statements"  under  the  California  Envi- 
ronmental Act  of  1970.  There  was  an- 
other booklet,  received  Saturday  at  home, 
on  Environmental  Science  and  Teclmol- 
ogy,  and  another  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
(Thief  E:xecutive  on  Environmental  Man- 
agement." 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
urged  last  Tuesday  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  $2  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  pol- 
luted lakes  and  rivers  and  streams.  The 
Environm«itaI  News  on  June  20.  from 
the  Environmental  Protecticm  Agency  in 
Washington  set  forth  various  helps  and 
various  things  they  think  should  be  done. 

There  have  been  Clean  Air  Act  lawsuit 
groimd  rules  instituted  July  15,  as  laid 
out  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agaicy.  There  Is  a  report  on  July  18  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Educa- 
tors Invited  To  Use  Public  Lands  for  En- 
vironmental Studies."  The  Under  Secre- 
tatry  of  the  Treasury,  Paul  Volcker,  on 
July  13,  testified  on  President  Nixon's 
Proposed  to  create  an  Environmental  Fi- 
nancial Authority,  EFA,  which  would 
greatly  assist  municipalities  in  creating 
new  facilities. 

The  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Rapid  Transit 
Agency  obtained  40  new  buses,  and  these 
were  put  on  the  highways  last  week.  They 
are  all  controlled  from  the  standpoint  of 
exhaust  and  environmental  control. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  on  July  8 
pointed  out  that  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Fleck, 
an  enviixHimental  toxicologist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  has 
been  named  to  head  a  State  pilot  project 
to  monitor  pollutants  In  the  Monterey 
Basin. 

On  July  12,  Governor  Reagan  submit- 
ted a  sweeping  reorganization  plan  to  the 
legislatiu-e  for  environmental  protection 
that  sets  up  "a  high  command  to  direct 
the  war  against  polluticm  on  every  front." 
There  are  various  other  reports  which 
Members  also  received.  The  House  Com- 
mittee OD.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries reported  a  bill  which  they  are  about 
to  approve,  and  the  chairman  said: 

This  committee  report  should  have  sig- 
nificant and  long-range  Implictlons,  because 
it  will  help  determine  guidelines  for  Federal 
agencies  that  are  vital  to  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  our  national  environmental 
policies  and  goals. 

There  is  another  statement  by  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  cm  July  15,  in  an  appear- 
ance before  the  task  force  concerning 
environmental  policies,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  (vportunity  to  look  at  some  of 
the  key  issues  affecting  air.  water,  and 
land  quality. 

There  Is  another  statement  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  stating,  "No 
adverse  environmental  effects  anticipated 
from  Texas  cloud-seeding  program." 
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The  Deportmeit  of  nsh  and  Oame  are 
aupportiiv  a  bin  in  the  State  Legialature 
of  California  which  is  a  preservation  act 
to  hdp  the  environment. 

There  Is  a  book  report  entitled  "Second 
Federal  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Plan." 

lliose  are  all  gathered  from  materials 
that  were  stacked  up  from  last  week's 
collection  which  I  had  not  read  mitil  last 
Sunday.  We  have  all  kinds  of  studies  and 
laws  set  up  on  the  environment  now. 
I  would  think  If  we  would  enforce  some 
of  the  rules  and  regulations,  we  would  do 
better  than  simply  to  set  up  anotho: 
Joint  committee  wliich  I  think — at  least 
it  is  doubtful  in  my  mind — will  be  able  to 
do  little  more  than  have  some  meetings 
and  study.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going 
to  be  on  it,  and  I  do  not  have  any  criti- 
cism of  any  Individual.  If  they  study  Just 
what  is  going  on,  it  will  take  them  18 
months,  and  then  if  they  write  a  report, 
that  would  probably  gather  dust  also. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  I  be  accused 
of  being  against  motherhood  and  for 
crime.  <»-  whatever,  be  that  as  it  may,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  think  this  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  of  the  taxpayers*  money. 

I  think  this  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  a  waste  of  effort  on  behaJf  of 
the  Members  of  both  bodies.  The  stand- 
ing conunittees  we  have  can  handle  these 
problems  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  effective  presen- 
tation, but  I  want  to  ask  some  questions 
in  connection  with  the  points  he  raises. 

I  gather  the  gentleman  feels  that  this 
joint  committee  would  have  a  very 
doubtful  value  because  it  would  overli^) 
with  many  other  committees  and  would 
do  mostly  survey  work  rather  them  legis- 
lative, and  in  any  case  would  raise 
problems  of  space  and  staff. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  feels  this 
way  about  the  other  joint  committees? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  have  tried 
to  discuss  that.  Those  which  have  legis- 
lative authority,  like  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  have  done  a  splen- 
did job.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  I  think  has  done  a  good 
job.  Some  have  done  a  poor  job. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  jrielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  an  additional  3  min- 
utes. 

I  am  not  conunentlng  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  other  joint  committees.  I  have 
commented  on  that. 

I  am  commenting  that  this  is  one.  In 
my  opinion,  which  I  believe  would  be  kid- 
ding our  oonstttutents  and  kidding  our- 
selves. We  can  go  home  and  tell  every- 
body, write  letters,  and  say  that  we  have 
set  up  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  we  are  going  to  clean  it  up, 
and  the  high  school  and  college  people 
will  think  we  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job. 

I  do  not  like  to  legialate  that  way.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reuons  why  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  I  believe  a 
part  of  tbe  gmtleman's  problem  Is  thai 


it  is  an  imhai9>y  characteristic  of  pres- 
ent-day Oovemment  to  overpnunlse  and 
xmderperform.  This  is  being  d<me  by  the 
executive  branch  all  the  time. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
value  of  the  Joint  Environmental  Com- 
mittee will  depend,  really,  on  how  it 
would  function?  It  seems  to  me  if  it  did 
its  job  conscientiously  there  is  a  great  job 
to  perform.  The  envlronmoit,  of  course, 
Is  all  around  us  and  the  problems  are 
therefore  all  aroimd  us. 

I  suppose  there  Is  scarcely  a  committee 
in  the  Congress  which  does  not  have  en- 
vironmental problems  that  arise  out  of 
its  functioning. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  establish  a 
standing  committee  to  look  over  the  work 
of  all  the  other  standing  committees.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  what  a  Joint  commit- 
tee ideally  sets  out  to  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Obviously  we 
could  not  support  the  creation  of  a 
standing  committee  for  this.  We  would 
have  to  take  authority  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
smd  authority  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  committees.  We  could  not 
get  the  votes  to  do  it. 

tix.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  But  we 
could  have  a  select  committee  in  the 
House,  which  would  be  a  small  group 
of  people,  who  might  find  space  to  work, 
rather  than  have  such  a  large  group 
f ixMn  this  body  and  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  we  shall  co- 
ordinate matters  with  the  other  body,  on 
the  environment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  guess  we 
have  to  coordinate  on  everything.  Both 
bodies  are  equal  bodies  as  to  the  passing 
of  laws. 

This  committee  would  have  no  legis- 
lative jurisdiction.  Any  bills  introduced 
would  have  to  go  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  basically  is  arguing  against 
the  whole  concept  of  a  joint  committee. 

til.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  saying 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  joint  commit- 
tees, on  a  usual  basis,  are  as  effective 
as  our  own  committees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man possibly  is  right.  If  we  are  to  liave 
joint  committees  at  all,  it  seems  to  me 
the  case  for  this  joint  committee  is  just 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  for 
any  other  joint  committee  because  of 
the  very  pervasive  and  all  embracing  na- 
ture of  the  oivlronment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man certainly  is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  So  far  as 
space  and  staff  are  concerned,  there  is 
plenty  of  spOitx  in  Washington,  D.C.  If 
the  executive  branch  wants  to  move  into 
a  whole  new  important  area,  they  do  not 
have  any  problems  of  getting  space  and 
staff.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  matter 
for  Congress  to  assert  itself  on.  If  we 
have  a  legitimate  job  to  do,  I  do  not  see 
a  problem  on  space  and  staff. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  ^ould  like  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Maryland,  who  said  that  there  is  plenty 
of  space  available.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  away  from  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  There  is  space 
all  over  town.  Does  not  the  ex^utlve 
branch  do  exactly  that?  If  they  want 
to  expand,  they  go  out  and  rent  build- 
ings. Wliy  can  we  not  do  the  same? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  executive  branch  does  this, 
and  we  criticize  them  for  it.  Does  the 
gentleman  suggest  that  we  should  rent 
space? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  coiu-se,  we  can  take 
care  of  that  situation,  vrtth  the  gentle- 
man's help,  for  he  is  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  by  not  apprt«>riating 
so  much  money  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  about  that  simple.  Simply  be- 
cause the  executive  branch  expands  be- 
yond reason  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
do  it. 

However,  I  rose  to  ask  the  gentle- 
msm  to  yield  to  say  that  I  was  more  than 
passingly  Interested  in  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  earlier  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mabon)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 

L»G). 

Mr.  Mahoh,  if  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, asked  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri if  this  meant  we  were  going  to  have 
more  joint  committees,  and  the  response 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  was  a 
qualified  one,  with  a  qualification  so  big 
that  you  coxild  drive  one  of  those  black- 
smoking  semitrailer  trucks  through  it. 
He  said  that  if  there  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  for 
another  joint  committee,  he  would  be 
for  it. 

That,  to  me,  is  utterly  meaningless, 
because  you  can  find  an  overwhelming 
desire  here  to  spend  money  without  the 
least  trouble.  Everybody  is  perfectly 
willing  to  spend  somebody  else's  money 
around  here  for  more  joint  committees 
and  commissions.  There  is  always  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  spend  in  Congress 
so  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  whether  we  vote 
this  up  or  down. 

Personally  I  am  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  another  joint 
committee  in  this  Oovemment  and  par- 
ticularly on  this  subject. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  com- 
ment to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  hav- 
ing a  problem  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  being  placed  on  us 
by  the  Members  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Aging.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  like  me  to  jdeld 
to  him  so  that  he  can  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
one  more  comment. 
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The  Committee  on  Rules  had  an 
amendment  which  it  reported  with  House 
Joint  Resolution  3,  which  is  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  resolu- 
tion, which  puts  a  limitation  on  the  ex- 
penditures which  may  be  made  by  the 
Joint  Conmiittee  on  the  Environment  of 
$3(X),000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

QKKBUL    LKAVK  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
dajra  In  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
3.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resoluton. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  372,  nays  18,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  197] 
TEAS— 372 


Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

AdcUbbo 

Alexander 

Andenon, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arctier 
Arenda 
Asbley 
Aspln 
Aqjlnall 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcber 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berg  land 
BetU 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 


Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Bray 
Briiikley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  FU. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 


Burllson,  Mo. 
Biirton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymea,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
Chlkholm 
Clancy 
Oaric 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUlns.  Ul. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

Etlberg 

Brienbom 

Each 

Bshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oaliflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Graaso 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Oriflltha 
Orover 
Oubser 


Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammar- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HlUis 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Matsunaga 
MasBoU 


MetcaUs 
Mlkva 

MiUer.  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 


Mink 


MitcheU 

MlzeU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Bdorgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

NedKt 

Nelsen 

NichoU 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Potr 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 


Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mann 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 


Abemethy 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bow 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 


Rcld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

NATS— 18 

Colmer 

Davis,  WU. 

Gross 

HaU 

McFaU 

Martin 


St  Germain 

Handman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Bpence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf . 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Udall 
Oilman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vaulk 
Veysey 
Vlgonto 
Waggonner 
Waldie* 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watu 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
WhitehuTst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwadi 


Michel 

Powell 

Schmitz 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING — 43 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Brasco 
de  la  Garza 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Ooldwater 


Gray 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Harsh* 

Hawkins 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Kyros 

Long,  L*. 

McCloakey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

Mayne 

Melcher 


Miller.  Calif. 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

O'NeUl 

Pepper 

Plmle 

Ruppe 

Smith,  N.T. 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

VanDeerlln 

WUSOB. 

Charles  H. 
TatroB 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  OarmatK  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  GoldwatMr. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Harsh*. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Talcott. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Tork. 

tax.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Ijong  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  T*tron. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  H«gan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louislan*. 

Mr.  Molloban  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  c<msideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  3)  to 
establish  a  J(Hnt  C(xnmittee  on  the  En- 
vironment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THC  COKMTrrKK   OF  TKB   WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  3,  with  Mr.  Fvqua  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  comment  to  make  on  the  resolution. 
I  spoke  on  the  matter  on  the  rule  making 
it  in  order.  I  would  merely  inform  the 
House  and  my  opposite  number  on  the 
minority  side  that  so  far  I  have  requests 
from  three  Members  for  Ume,  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DtNGELL  > .  the  principal  proponent  of  the 
Joint  resolution, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation.  It 
has  its  genesis  years  ago  with  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  set  up  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port and  which  set  up  a  requirement  ttiat 
the  President  have  a  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  which  required  that 
the  economic  advisers,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, msike  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  be  reviewed,  analyzed, 
inventoried,  and  to  see  to  It  that  related 
questions  would  be  gone  into  by  the  Con- 
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gress.  During  this  period  since  1946  the 
system  has  worked  well  with  regard  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  ESconomlo 
Report. 

A  few  years  ago  the  first  legislation  to 
set  up  a  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Qiiality,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  legislation  very  similar  in 
terms  of  the  total  impact  and  its  rela- 
tionships between  the  Oovemment  agen- 
cies to  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
was  Introdiioed  and  ultimately  became 
law  in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  great  fanfare  on  the 
first  day  of  1970. 

The  first  part  analogous  to  the  Pull 
Employment  Act  relating  to  matters  with 
reference  to  the  environment  have  thus 
become  law.  The  Joint  committee,  how- 
ever, has  yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress. 

During  the  past  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  House  and  Senate  both  passed 
pieces  of  legislation  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  things  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3  was  sponsored  by  something  like 
270  Members  of  this  body.  The  rule  has 
Just  been  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

The  Sraate  has  passed  again  a  piece 
of  legislation  very  similar  to  House  Joint 
ResolutiflD  3  this  year,  differing  in  only 
one  relatively  minor  aspect. 

The  function  of  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  this  body  is  very  simple. 
It  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  within  this 
institution  a  committee  composed  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
reflecting  all  of  the  differing  views  and 
representing  an  of  the  great  committees 
in  the  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over 
this  matter,  and  interesting  themselves 
in  the  conduct  and  in  the  review  of  the 
annual  environmental  report  with  the 
Council  on  Itovlroiuiental  Quality  and 
the  President  of  the  Dhlted  States. 

The  function  of  this  oHnmittee  win  be 
to  go  into  that  and  review  it  and  to  have 
the  kind  of  valuable  interplay  between 
the  President,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
now  goes  on  with  regard  to  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  have  the 
same  effect  in  terms  of  productive  inter- 
play and  progress  in  our  understanding 
of  our  relationship  to  the  environment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  resolution  is 
not  partisan  in  character.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol — the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Okrald  R.  FDrd;  Mr.  Boggs, 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  and  the 
ranking  members  of  almost  every  one  of 
our  major  committees  as  well  as  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees. 

The  original  version  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution was  hammered  out  by  the  then 
majority  leader  and  now  the  distin- 
guished 8i>eaker,  Mr.  Albekt,  to  come  to 
a  fair  and  agreeable  understanding  with 
req?ect  to  what  the  context  and  content 
of  that  legislation  should  be. 
The  legislation  represents  to  the  full- 


est degree  ponlble  not  only  the  oonsensuB 
of  the  dlBtinculshed  leadership  of  aU  tlM 
committees  and  the  Members  of  the 
Hbuse  of  RepreaentatlTeB  but  ata>  the 
consensus  of  views  of  the  two  iMurtleB. 

The  legislation,  if  enacted,  sets  up  a 
committee  irtiich  will  be  as  nonpartisan 
as  possltde  to  be  composed  of  11  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  11  Members  of 
the  Senate.  6  members  of  the  majority 
and  5  members  of  the  minority  in  each 
body,  the  idea  being  to  avoid  its  being 
used  as  a  political  fonon,  but  a  Joint 
committee  which  will  have  a  harmonious, 
closely  working  relatioDship  on  these 
matters  pertaining  to  the  environment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  at  this 
time  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  some- 
thing else.  We  have  expressly  avoided 
the  pitfall  of  overlapping  Jurtsdiction  as 
between  the  legislative  committees  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental concerns  and  which  concerns 
are  so  broad  and  encompass  the  respon- 
sibilities of  all  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  well  that  this  should  not  be 
a  standing  legislative  committee  and.  in- 
deed, there  is  clear  language  stated  in 
the  resolution  that  in  carrying  out  Its 
duties  and  functions,  the  joint  commit- 
tee will  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
with  any  investigation  undertaken  by 
any  other  Joint  committee  or  standing 
c<Hnmittee  of  the  House  or  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  idea  again  being  to  have  the 
kind  of  broad  overview  without  the  con- 
flicts of  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
committees  which  responsibilities  have 
to  remain  unimpaired. 

By  the  enactment  and  passage  of  this 
piece  {rf  legislation,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  again  pass  the  House 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  again  be 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  other  body 
and  that  the  leglslatlcm  iiltimately  will 
arrive  in  the  hands  of  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  at  the  time 
the  rule  was  presented,  this  is  a  little 
bit  of  a  peculiar  approach  because  nor- 
mally the  last  vote  we  had  would  have 
either  voted  up  or  down  the  establish- 
ment of  this  particular  committee,  be- 
cause the  original  jurisdiction  is  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  However,  it  was 
our  thought  that  possibly  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Members  would  like  to  discuss 
this  matter  than  the  half-hour  permitted 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle  could  handle,  so 
that  is  why  we  gave  it  the  additional 
hour  for  general  debate  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  considerable 
time  in  presenting  the  rule,  and  in  op- 
posing this  particular  resolution,  and  I 
therefore  see  no  need  to  repeat  what  I 
said  at  that  time,  so  I  will  simply  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time,  and  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLUfG)  that  as  of  now  I  do  not  have 
any  requests  for  time,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  have  any  requests  for 
time  later. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yteld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  CoLun). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience with  the  establishment  of  Joint 
committees,  and  in  creating  staffs  that 
Involve  the  unnecessary  expendltiure  of 
money.  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  com- 
mittee without  any  legislative  authority 
can  avoid  duplication  when  it  is  quite 
evident  that  in  recent  years,  as  we  have 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
problems  of  ecology,  that  we  have  wires 
crossing  all  over  the  ball  park  within  ex- 
isting agencies. 

So  if  s<xneone  can  tell  me  how  this 
committee  can  avoid  duplication,  I  would 
certainly  like  to  know. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  If  the  gentlonan  will 
yield.  I  assume  that  his  request  is  direct- 
ed at  me. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  is  directed  at  any- 
one who  has  the  answer. 

Bflr.  BOLLINO.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man this  answer,  and  that  is  that  I  have 
served  for  more  than  20  years  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  can  com- 
pare this  proposal  to  what  has  occurred 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  its 
utilization. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
Jurisdiction  on  the  overall  legislation  of 
committees  such  as  the  Committee  on 
wnnHtig  and  Currency,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  a  whole  range  of  other  com- 
mittees. The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
was  established  by  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  There  are  a  number  of  people, 
myself  included,  who  feel  that  this  com- 
mittee, which  has  no  legislative  Jtuls- 
dlction,  has  done  useful  work  fnan  time 
to  time  in  taking  an  overview  of  policy 
matters  that  should  be  dealt  with  in  de- 
tail and  legislatively  by  the  various  legis- 
lative committees. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  How  has  this  commit- 
tee ever  shaped  or  imposed  its  views  on 
the  final  legislation  reported  at  any  time 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  of  which  I  am  a  member? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Well,  I  doubt  seriously 
if  the  answer  to  that  question  can  be  very 
explicit,  but  I  would  say  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  would  not 
for  a  momoit  put  words  in  that  gentle- 
man's mouth,  but  I  suspect  that  he  found 
the  reason 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Colluk), 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ulincis  (Mr.  Collixb). 
Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  continue  with  what  I  was  saying,  I 
would  su4>ect  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  found  the  reasons 
for  being  the  senior  member — ^he  was  not 
then  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — and  also  a  member  of 
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the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  be 
these:  There  is  no  attempt  by  a  Joint 
committee  to  impose  anything  on  any- 
body. 

It  takes  advantage  of  the  one  oppor- 
tunity it  has.  There  are  no  jurisdictional 
conflicts  and  it  can  take  a  look  at  ideas 
and  problems  without  regard  to  the 
jurisdictional  conflict. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  in  his  opening 
statement,  the  reason  that  he  and  many 
others,  including  the  chairmen  of  vir- 
tually all  of  the  committees  that  have  a 
specifically  environmental  responsibility 
sponsored  this  legislation  is  that  they  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  in  the  field 
of  ideas  and  problems  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  problems  to  have  a  committee 
which,  in  a  sense,  was  not  burdened  with 
the  problem  of  having  to  legislate. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  May  I  say  that  since 
there  will  be  certainly  a  substantial  de- 
partiu-e  from  the  operation  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  I  presume — 
and  I  use  the  word  "presume"  advisedly, 
wUl  be  the  function  of  this  Joint  ccon- 
mitee,  then  how  will  this  committee  go 
about  correcting  or  consolidating  that 
fragmentation  of  jurisdiction  not  only 
within  the  committees  of  the  Congress, 
but  indeed,  with  the  various  agencies  of 
Oovemment.  How  could  it  possibly  co- 
ordinate the  operations  of  many  of  these 
C(Hnmlttees  which  are  sadly  imcoordl- 
nated  today  without  legislative  authority 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  question  which  I  must  confess 
I  am  not  able  to  answer,  and  because  of 
this  reason — what  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  accomplish,  and  I  say  this  not 
facetiously  at  all.  will  be  based  on  the 
way  in  which  the  committee  operates 
and  on  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  and 
its  members  and  its  staff. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  was 
established  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  which  was  passed  just  before  the 
present  minority  party  l>ecame  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Congress,  and  the 
man  who  was  generally  considered  to  be 
the  leader  of  his  party  on  domestic  af- 
fairs, that  very  distingxilshed  and  able — 
and  moderate  gentlonan  whom  I  served 
with  a  long  time  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  It  was 
Robert  Taft  of  Ohio.  He  established  an 
approach  which  was  followed  by  succeed- 
ing chairmen  and  made  a  very  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  pulling  together  the 
whole  field  of  general  economics  from  its 
then  fragmented  state. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  the  gentleman  opti- 
mistic that  this  committee  operating  in 
an  entirely  diifferent  area  will  be  as  valu- 
able as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
which  operates  under  different  condi- 
tions In  evaluating  various  aspects  of  our 
fiscal  and  economic  situation  and  poli- 
cies? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  It  is  not  a  more  com- 
plicated area.  I  would  like  to  say,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  that  I  am  not 
optimistic.  But  I  do  retain  the  hope. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  submit  that  I  am  not 
at  all  optimistic  either. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  3,  establishing  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  by  enacting  this  resolution, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  the  Congress 
will  take  an  important  new  Initiative  in 
combating  the  destruction  of  America's 
ecosystem. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  must  agree 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  leadership  and  foresight  in  every 
area  of  national  governmental  impor- 
tance. The  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment will  help  us  to  provide  this 
leadership  by  supplying  to  the  House  and 
Senate  the  facilities  and  expertise  nec- 
essary for  innovative  legislation  in  the 
environmental  field. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  Congress  has  been  willing  to  respond 
to  the  people's  will  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental legislation.  Important  and 
strongly  worded  laws — such  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Resource  Recovery  Act — 
which  have  already  passed  the  Con- 
gress demonstrate  that.  But,  with  time, 
we  have  come  to  realize  the  vast  extent 
of  the  environment  issue.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  ecology  is  more  than  Just 
foul  air  and  polluted  water — that  it  is 
food  chains,  population  size,  public 
health,  technological  control,  solid  waste 
disposal.  As  we  have  come  to  this  realiza- 
tion, it  has  grown  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  a  coordinating  committee  is 
needed  in  the  Congress,  a  single  entity 
with  the  duty  of  taking  a  large,  inte- 
grated view  of  the  myriad  aspects  of  the 
environmental  crisis. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a 
continuing  environmoital  crisis.  Let  us 
not  be  luUed  by  the  advances  we  have 
made,  and  by  the  momentum  we  seem  to 
retain.  The  promiscuous  destruction  of 
our  environment  ccHitinues  at  lethal  pro- 
porticois.  We  have  (Hily  to  think  back  over 
the  past  year  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
problem  in  perspective:  oil  spills,  ocean 
dumping  of  poisons,  the  pollution  of  fish 
with  mercury,  the  continuing  furor  over 
DDT,  actual  and  threatened  destruction 
of  wildlife  areas.  We  should  remember, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  still  more 
than  40,000  dischargers  of  polluting  ef- 
fluents in  this  country. 

The  executive  branch  is  now  constitut- 
ed with  a  broad  view  on  environmental 
matters.  It  certainly  is  time  that  the 
Congress  adopted  a  counterpart  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  &n6 
the  Council  on  Environments^  Quality. 
The  new  Joint  committee  will  flll  this 
role.  It  will  not  displace  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  current  House  committee ;  rather, 
it  will  provide  the  coordination  and  fore- 
sight necessary  to  prevent  jurisdictional 
disputes,  legislative  infighting,  and 
wasted,  duplicated  effort. 

The  Congress  has.  in  the  past,  taken 
the  initiative  in  keeping  up  with  develop- 
ing teclmology.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  a  good  example  of  Con- 
gress ability  to  adjust  its  internal 
structures  in  response  to  the  realities  of 
a  changing  world.  It  is  my  opinion  that 


providing  a  forum  for  ctMnprehensive  re- 
view and  analysis  of  broad  environmen- 
tal issues  is  a  proper  and  timely  action  by 
this  body.       

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  jrield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment  will 
be  an  essential  mechanism  to  provide 
imified,  coordinated  structuring  and 
oversight  of  Federal  environmental  im- 
provement programs. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
lingering  doubts  about  the  mandate  we 
are  giving  this  committee.  I  have  studied 
the  bill  carefxiUy,  and  I  have  seen  no 
reference  to  the  problems  of  the  urban 
environment.  Assuming  that  present 
population  trends  continue  unabated, 
most  of  the  U.S.  population  growth  over 
the  next  few  decades  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  12  largest  urban  regions.  Already, 
according  to  the  1970  census.  73  percent 
of  the  U5.  population  is  located  in  urban 
areas  of  50.000  or  more.  Twelve  metro- 
politan areas  occupying  one-tenth  of  the 
Nation's  land  area  will  grow  most  ra^iidly 
in  the  future,  until  they  alone  swicount  for 
over  70  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Moreover,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
population  will  be  found  in  three  great 
urban  belts:  Boston -Washington,  Chi- 
cago-Pittsburgh, and  San  Francisco-San 
Diego.  Despite  these  facts,  the  bill  does 
not  even  contain  the  words  "urban." 
"metropolitan."  or  "city." 

I  trust  this  omission  does  not  mean 
that  the  committee  will  not  be  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  our  urban  man- 
made  environment.  Clearly,  the  bulk  of 
this  country's  population  will  long  be 
living  in  urban  areas.  The  urban  en- 
vironmental problems  of  controlling  the 
discharge  of  gases,  solids,  liquids,  noise. 
heat,  and  perhaps  radioactivity  must 
therefore  receive  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Urban  design  and  the  creation  or 
preservation  of  open  spaces  must  also  be 
the  focus  of  heightened  concern. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment must  examine  the  preventive  and 
corrective  measures  needed  to  maintain 
and  Improve  the  quaUty  of  the  urban 
environment. 

The  committee  must  consider  such 
things  as  urban  land  use  p>olicies  and  en- 
vironmental planning  and  programs  for 
metropolitan  areas  in  order  to  have  the 
impact  we  so  desperately  need  in  pre- 
serving and  creating  a  more  livable,  and 
satisfying  urban  civilization. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  sui^:x>rt  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 3,  which  would  create  a  Joint 
committee  of  Congress  whose  sole  con- 
cern would  be  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  for  his  leader- 
ship in  seeking  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  This  is  merely  (me  more  dem- 
onstration of  his  acute  sense  of  concern 
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for  the  Quality  of  life  in  America.  I  coni'- 
mend  also  oar  dlstlnguiBbed  Speaker,  ICr. 
Albkst,  for  his  efforts  in  this  and  past 
Congresses  to  bring  about  creation  of 
this  sorely  needed  Joint  committee. 

Environmental  quality.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  concern  that  cuts  across  nearly  erery 
program  and  policy  in  the  country.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  for  in- 
stance. <ai  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  has  Just  cranideted  comprehmsive 
hearings  on  legislatiTe  proposals  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  discussed  environ- 
mental matters,  pesticides.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent, however,  that  many  factors  alfect- 
ing  our  efforts  to  control  pollution  and 
enhance  the  environment  are  properly 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Therefore,  Congress  must  provide  a 
fonmi  to  facilitate  a  single  comprehen- 
sive review  and  analysis  of  environ- 
mental issues. 

The  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Envirotunent  would  provide  Just  such  a 
forum.  It  could  identify  emerging  prob- 
lems, and  enable  the  standing  commit- 
tees to  act  concertedly.  with  a  sense  of 
cohermce  and  priorities  in  this  vital 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
reported  favorably  on  House  Joint 
ResolutloQ  3.  with  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  limiting  expenditures  of  the 
new  committee  to  $300,000  per  year. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  pro- 
posal indicates  that  nearly  everycme 
screes  on  the  need  for  a  nonlegislative 
joint  committee  focusing  on  the  environ- 
ment For  the  past  four  Congresses,  this 
proposal  or  a  similsir  one  has  been  con- 
sidered. Last  year,  a  similar  bill  actually 
passed  both  Houses,  but  died  in  confer- 
ence. Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  again 
passed  the  Ull  by  an  overwhelming  76  to 
4  vote. 

We  of  this  body  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  likewise. 

I  urge  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
House  Joint  Resolutitm  3. 

Mr.  SKIBKKLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  environment  is  a  uni^.  a  single 
whole.  It  is  not  fragmented  in  fact,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  this  very  serious  problem,  we  do 
need  a  committee  within  the  Congress 
that  has  an  overall  view  of  the  environ- 
mental problem. 

Mr.  BOLLmo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AsptNAix).  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASFINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3. 
I  was  happy  to  coqx>nsor  this  legidation 
because  I  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  C<Hnmittee  on  the  Environ- 
ment permits  the  Congress — 

First,  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  m- 
vlronment  problems  that  are  continually 
arising  across  our  Natkm; 

Second,  to  assess  the  effect  of  these 
problems  upon  the  economic  well-bebig 


and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  American 
people:  and 

Third,  to  be  in  a  better  poeiUoD  to  act 
on  leglslatloa  involving  environmental 
matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  need  for  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  2  years 
ago  when  we  were  considering  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  That 
act  provides  that  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  i^nnnaiiy  an  en- 
vironmental quality  report.  Members 
will  recall  that  when  this  legislation  was 
being  considered  by  this  body  I  pointed 
out  that  the  contents  of  the  required 
report  would  cut  across  the  Jurisdiction 
of  five  or  six  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  and  I  stated  at  that  time  that  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  this  report 
to  be  referred  to  a  single  committee.  I 
believe  that  the  most  important  duty  of 
the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
EMvironmoit  will  be  to  receive  this  an- 
nual report  from  the  President,  study 
the  contents  thereof,  including  the  rec- 
ommendations, and  in  turn  recommend 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  committee 
any  legislation  that  may  be  needed  to 
implement  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. I  favor  the  provision  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  3  which  denies  authority  to 
the  Joint  Committee  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  legislation  for  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Joint  com- 
mittee to  have  legislative  authority. 
When  the  Joint  committee  finds  that  leg- 
islation is  needed,  its  responsibility 
should  be  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
appnvriate  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  that  the 
Joint  committee  should  have  general 
authority  (in  addition  to  its  responsi- 
bility for  receiving  and  reviewing  the 
annual  environmental  quality  report) 
to  investigate,  study,  and  recommend 
action  in  connection  with  the  environ- 
mental changes  and  problems  occurring 
across  our  Nation,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Joint  committee  should  get  into  spe- 
dflc  matters  that  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  one  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees. Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  3  which  prohibits  the 
Joint  committee  from  imdertaking  any 
investigation  which  is  being  investigated, 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  by 
any  other  committee.  This  Is  langiiage 
similar  to  that  included  in  the  various 
authbrizlng  resolutions  for  the  standing 
committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  3  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

I  urge  also  support  of  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer,  and  which  I  shall 
not  take  very  much  time  to  explain. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  First,  let  me  commend 
my  c(dleagoe  from  Colorado,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  insular  Affairs,  for  his  statement  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  recall  well  his 
comments  to  the  House  at  the  time  we 


considered  the  Environmental  Act  and 
his  statement  then  was  as  true  as  it  is 
today. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  this 
question:  If  the  Joint  committee  is  estab- 
lished and  it  refers  a  nutter  to  a  stand- 
ing committee  with  recommendations 
that  they  take  action,  and  the  standing 
committee  takes  no  action,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  something  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  which  would 
compd  action  by  the  present  standing 
committee? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  will  have  to  be  determined  as 
we  work  through  the  Joint  Committee 
operations.  If  it  is  foimd  as  we  go  from 
time  to  time  that  there  is  to  be  no  recog- 
nition of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment, 
then  I  think  at  that  time  some  kind  of 
amendment  either  to  the  basic  act  or 
to  the  act  creating  the  Joint  Committee 
should  be  considered. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  because  this  is  cme  of  the 
problems  I  think  we  are  faced  with  as  we 
consider  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  my  colleagw 
knows,  we  have  worked  through  a  fifth  of 
a  century  together,  and  we  have  been 
treating  with  environmental  matters 
since  we  came  to  the  Congress  in  1949, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  are 
not  giving  up  our  responsibility  in  this 
particular.  Wc  are  keeping  it.  But  overall, 
as  the  environmental  problems  fit  into 
some  other  problems,  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  consideration  by  the  Joint 
Coaunlttee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ktl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  today  we  have 
another  legislative  proposal  which  will 
give  some  people  a  feeling  of  great  ac- 
complishment in  creating  a  Joint  com- 
mittee which  will  head  in  all  directions 
but  really  go  nowhere.  "Hierefore,  I  take 
these  few  moments  to  make  a  prediction, 
sincerely  hoping  that  by  making  that 
prediction  I  might  help  to  prevent  events 
from  occurring  in  the  way  I  prophesy. 

I  say  first  the  Individxial  who  heads 
this  committee,  once  it  is  established, 
will  be  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  appointed  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  committee  will  hence- 
forth be  known,  not  as  the  Joint  Envinm- 
mental  Committee,  but  as  Senator 
Blank's  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
That  candidate,  that  chairman,  will 
spend  very  little  time  except  on  some 
press  release,  public-hearing-type  affairs. 
The  whole  operaticm  will  be  primarily  a 
staff  operation. 

I  say  again  that  I  hope  by  making  the 
prediction  I  may  help  prevent  its  coming 
true. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation, 
the  chairman  of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Coomslttee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holdiklo)  . 

Mr.  HOIilFEELD.  Bfr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  rescdntion. 
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House  Joint  Resolutlim  3,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  about  it.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  became  a  sponsor  of  this 
resolution — and  I  have  had  some  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  it,  because  it  can 
create  a  committee  which  can  become 
very  mischievous.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  appeal  in  the  words  "ecology"  mid  "en- 
vironment." Those  words  are  nmning  out 
the  ears  of  many  people,  because  we  hear 
so  much  about  them.  In  fact,  they  are 
being  used  by  different  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  conflicting  ways — and,  in 
fact,  because  of  the  legislation  which  I 
voted  for  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers— ^the  overlapping  environmental 
legislation  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief throughout  the  viiiole  economic 
structure. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  are  environ- 
mental problems  and  they  do  need  solv- 
ing. I  think  the  mistake  that  may  have 
been  made  in  some  instances  Is  to  think 
we  can  undo  150  years  of  pollution  by 
next  Saturday  night.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  for  this  country  to  develop  its  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  its  food  and  fiber 
raising  capacity.  In  the  course  of  doing 
so,  we  have  had  to  use  insecticides  and 
other  things  which  are  now  cursed  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  criticism  of  the  polluted  environ- 
ment, however,  we  find  people  are  livmg 
some  20  years  longer  than  they  lived  50 
years  ago.  The  average  life  has  been  ex- 
tended. 

My  question  is,  if  we  have  done  such  a 
bad  Job  in  this  country  why  are  people 
living  an  average  of  20  years  longer  than 
they  lived  40  or  50  years  ago,  when  we  did 
not  have  the  abundant  industrial  produc- 
tion and  other  productive  processes  we 
have  today? 

There  is  room,  however,  for  a  Joint 
committee  to  look  at  the  overall  pollu- 
tion. We  have  so  fragmented  this  prob- 
lem in  the  Congress  that  a  half  dozen 
different  committees  are  working  oa  the 
Job.  When  a  company  wants  to  set  up  a 
plant  it  has  to  go  to  five  or  six  different 
agencies  to  get  an  answer. 

I  handled  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  plan  legislation  in  the  House. 
It  was  with  the  hope  that  it  would  pull 
together  a  lot  of  the  problems  and  give 
the  people  who  are  concerned  with  pro- 
ducing in  America  the  goods  and  services 
we  need,  an  opportimity  to  go  to  a  single 
agency  and  get  answers.  So  far  it  has  not 
worked  out  that  way,  I  might  say. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  AspmALL)  which  to  a  cer- 
tsun  extent  will  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Joint  committee. 

If  the  committee  confines  itself  to 
studying  the  overall  problem,  and  if  the 
committee  makes  recommendations  to 
the  committees  with  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion, to  straighten  out  some  of  the  over- 
lapping, duplication,  and  confusion  that 
has  been  created  by  the  various  laws  we 
have  peissed  on  pollution,  it  may  very 
well  do  a  good  Job. 

As  one  of  the  qxmsors  and  one  of 

those  who  are  gcdng  to  vote  for  this 

measure,  I  am  going  to  watch  this  prettgr 

closely.  If  it  does  not  do  a  good  Job  in 
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the  field  of  clarification  and  coordina- 
tion it  is  absolutely  going  to  be  mis- 
chievous in  its  operation. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  measure, 
but  I  serve  warning  right  now  that  I  for 
one  mtend  to  watch  tbe  functioning  of 
the  Joint  conunittee.  If  It  performs  a 
useful  and  constructive  function  I  will 
be  for  extending  it.  If  it  does  not,  I  will 
be  for  abolishing  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  it,  as  I  said, 
with  hope.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  said,  he  does  not  look  on  this 
with  as  much  c^timism  as  he  does  hope. 
I  hope  it  will  do  a  Job  of  clarification 
and  coordination  and  make  reccxnmen- 
datlons  to  the  committees,  where  over- 
lapping does  occur,  so  that  these  prob- 
lems can  be  straightened  out  in  basic 
legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hnxis) . 

Mr.  HTT.TiI8.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  which 
would  create  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  EInvlronment. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Ccmgress  of  the  United  States  go  on  rec- 
ord as  doing  everything  within  its  power 
to  make  certain  that  our  air  is  pure  and 
our  waters  clean. 

This  committee  would  be  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

This  committee,  which  would  be  made 
up  of  11  Members  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves  and  11  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  act  as  a  coordinating  body — 
an  oversight  committee  to  make  certain 
that  our  efforts  to  fight  pollution  are  co- 
ordinated correctly. 

Americans  must  understand  what  all 
the  problems  are  tn  this  field. 

This  committee  could  ferret  out  these 
problems  and  then  help  communicate 
these  to  the  American  people.  This  com- 
mittee can  make  recommendations  to 
other  committees  of  the  Congress. 

On  my  recent  Congressional  Question- 
naire I  asked  the  question — Do  you  sup- 
port iwllutlon  control  legislation  if  it 
would  mean  paying  higher  income  taxes? 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  nave  answered  the  poll  thus 
far  have  answered  yes. 

This  means  that  the  American  people 
take  this  seriously.  They  take  it  seriously 
enough  that  they  are  willing  to  spend 
money  to  correct  this. 

This  then  means  that  we  in  Congress 
should  also  take  it  seriously.  And  we 
should  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlob)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  it. 

One  of  the  very  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  try  to  bring  some  direction 
out  of  the  chaos  which  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  confiict  of  JurisdictUm 
among  committees.  My  hope  is  that  it 
will,  because  this  Joint  Committee  will 
have  oversight  Jurisdiction,  it  will  be 
able  to  {dlocate  to  each  one  of  the  com- 
mittees with  legislative  authority  those 
tilings  that  should  be  there,  and  thereby 


get  rid  of  some  of  the  confusion  which 
exists  among  the  House  committees  and 
in  the  executive  department  downtown. 

There  is  one  matter  which  has  oomt 
to  my  attention,  about  which  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollimg),  the 
gentleman  handling  this  resolution. 

The  rule  adopted  is  rather  unusual  in 
the  respect  that  it  only  says  there  shall 
be  one  motion  to  recommit.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate,  on  the  16th  day 
of  March,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
76  to  4,  passed  Senate  J(^t  Resolution 
17,  is  it  the  expectation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  after  the  House  com- 
pletes action  that  he  will  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  take  up  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  strike  out  all  after  Uie  enacting 
clause  and  substitute  the  langiiage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  3. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No.  It  Is  not  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri to  do  that.  The  controversy  that 
occurred  last  year  when  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution  and  the  House-passed 
resolution  were  before  a  conference  con- 
ceivably could  be  repeated  this  time. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  discussed  the 
question  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania raises,  and  the  gentleman  han- 
dling the  resolution  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  not  authorized  to  offer  that 
motion  which  would  expedite  the  matter 
going  to  conference.  That  would  leave 
the  sltuati<m  in  this  condition:  assuming 
that  the  House  passes  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3,  the  other  body  will  have  two 
options. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  genUonan  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Option  No.  1  would  be 
to  accept  the  House  Joint  resolution  and 
its  language.  Option  No.  2  would  be  to 
ask  for  a  conference.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  believe,  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  accept  the  House 
joint  resolution.  If  that  is  the  case,  that 
will  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  If  the 
Senate  asks  for  a  conference,  the  House 
will  make  a  decision  on  whether  it  goes 
to  conference  or  not.  The  controversy  is 
very  simple.  The  controversy  is  over  some 
language  which  appears  in  Senate  Joint 
Res(dution  17  on  page  2,  Une  12,  thereof 
which  reads  as  follows : 

The  appolntmeot  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  Ninety-second  Congress  shaU 
be  made  (and  service  of  the  Initial  Ifemben 
ao  appointed  shall  continue  thereafter) 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
132  at  PubUc  Law  91-610,  Act  of  October 
26, 1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  has  agam  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes  and 
ask  him  to  srield  further. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  further  to  the 
genUeman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  happens  to  be  the 
Reorganization  .Act.  That  language  to 
which  Soiate  Joint  RestduUcm  17  adverts 
is  the  language  which  sets  up  a  rather 
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complicated  way  in  which  Senators  are 
limited  in  their  service  on  a  variety  of 
committees.  Frankly,  the  Member  from 
Missouri  is  not  in  a  position  to  indicate 
in  detail  how  that  goes,  but  on  certain 
committees  they  can  serve  for  several 
and  on  others  they  can  only  serve  for 
two.  That  was  the  issue  in  essence  in  con- 
troversy the  last  time,  and  the  opinion  of 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules — not  this  member  but 
another  member — is  that  it  is  not  a  good 
Idea  for  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  United  States  Senate  to  amend  the 
Reorganisation  Act  in  another  act.  I  feel 
that  they  have  blundered  in  that,  the 
effect  perhaps  might  be  to  put  before  the 
confermce.  if  the  Senate  requested  it, 
the  questkm  as  to  who  actually  was 
going  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee— a  Member  of  the  House  or  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  suspect,  al- 
though I  do  not  want  to  establish  the 
destiny  of  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dimgkll),  under  those 
conditions  that  we  might  have  a  situ- 
ation where  we  did  not  have  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  as  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  for  his  frankness 
in  answering  this  question,  because  the 
House  did  pass  a  similar  resolution  last 
year  and  the  Senate  passed  one  and  we 
got  nowhere.  I  sincerely  hope  this  is  not 
an  operation  in  frustration  again  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ROBINSOIT)  . 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ci  the  Joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  3.  in 
the  conviction  that  the  joint  committee 
which  it  would  create  could  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Congress  in  making  a 
continuing  balanced  approach  to  the 
problems  afflicting  our  environment. 

These  problems  are  numerous  and 
complex.  Great  and  growing  pubUc  con- 
cern attaches  to  them.  As  we  strive  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  struggle  to  overcome  attrition 
of  the  quality  already  gained. 

The  Nation  has  become  environment- 
conscious,  and.  Indeed,  the  world  must 
become  so.  if  the  life-support  capabili- 
ties of  our  planet  are  to  be  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  our  posterity. 

Envlnaunental  matters  have  come  un- 
der review,  in  varying  degrees,  by  most 
of  the  Committees  of  the  Congress.  No 
present  standing  committee  could  pre- 
sume to  assert  paramount  Jurisdiction 
over  the  envlnximent,  and  it  would-be 
clearly  impractical  to  attempt  creation 
of  a  Joint  legislative  committee  to  con- 
trol environmental  legtslaticm. 

Free  from  the  requirement  to  produce 
legislation,  therefore,  the  Joint  commit- 
tee proposed  by  the  resolution  would  be 
in  position  to  assess  environmental 
changes,  review  the  environmental  qual- 
ity report  and  other  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  measure  the  economic 
Impact  of  both  environmoital  damage 
and  restorative  measures. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  un- 
der the  number  House  Joint  Resolution 
350, 1  urge  its  approval  by  the  House. 


Mr.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  LoNC) . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  3,  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment.  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  349, 
a  similar  resolution. 

This  committee  would  perform  a  num- 
ber of  tasks  which  would  help  me  in 
dealing  with  the  environmental  prob- 
lems my  constituents  face. 

First,  the  committee  would  continually 
study  future  environmental  changes  and 
their  effect  on  popiilation,  communities, 
and  industries,  giving  consideration  to 
the  effects  of  environmental  changes  on 
the  need  for  public  and  private  plan- 
ning and  investment  in  such  areas  as 
water  resources,  pollution  control,  hous- 
ing, food  supplies,  education,  fish  and 
wildlife,  forestry,  mining,  transportation, 
and  power  supplies.  Second,  this  commit- 
tee will  study  ways  to  use  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  in  which  man  and  nature 
can  live  harmoniously  while  fulWling  our 
social  and  economic  needs. 

In  my  Baltimore  area  district,  I  have 
worked  to  alleviate  problems  that  might 
have  been  prevented  through  compre- 
hensive environmental  planning  and  the 
application  of  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance. These  problems  include:  remov- 
ing debris  from  Lake  Conowingo  caused 
by  siltatlon  and  flooding  upstream  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna:  eliminating  excess 
algae  growth  in  the  Susqudianna  Flats 
which  was  killing  wild  mustard  on  which 
geese  feed;  eliminating  raw  sewage  on 
Herring  Run  caused  by  overflow  from 
Baltimore  Ciiy  sewer  mains  and  Balti- 
more County  rimoff;  decreasing  serious 
air  and  water  pollution  caused  by  major 
industries  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

Moreover,  the  committee  will  develop 
policies  to  encourage  maximum  private 
investment  in  ways  to  improve  environ- 
mental quality.  This  will  be  important 
in  cleaning  up  the  litter  problem.  I  have 
talked  with  representatives  of  labor  and 
business  in  the  various  industries  about 
the  need  to  develop  eqiilpment  to  recycle 
their  products,  which  will  alleviate  litter 
problems  without  eliminating  Jobs  or 
actually  destroying  whole  industries. 

I  know  that  the  studies,  reviews,  and 
other  projects  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  its  recommendations 
will  be  valuable  in  drafting  legislation 
and  in  educating  the  public  on  our  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Now.  Mr.  (Chairman,  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  this  committee  will  lead  to 
overlapping,  that  it  will  be  ineffective 
and  that  it  will  be  costly  in  money  and 
space.  Of  course,  we  are  introducing  tUs 
legislation  to  set  up  a  Joint  committee 
precisely  because  there  is  such  overlap- 
ping and  dupUcation  in  various  commit- 
tees dealing  with  the  environmental 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  one  commit- 
tee to  give  oversight  to  all  of  these  as- 
pects of  the  environmental  problem. 
Whether  it  will  be  ineffective  or  not  will 
depend  upon  wh<an  is  put  on  the  com- 
mittee. And,  as  to  Its  being  costly  In 


space  and  staffing,  this  Is  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  regard  this  as  an  im- 
portant problem.  I  think  we  all  regard 
that  the  problem  of  the  environment  is  so 
Important  as  to  Justify  renting  some 
extra  office  space  and  employing  a  few 
extra  people. 

I  ui^e  the  House  to  approve  the 
creation  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK),  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
rather  peculiar  situation  and  all  kinds  of 
concerns  are  around  here  about  this 
particular  resolution.  Yet  most  Mem- 
bers Indicate  they  are  going  to  support 
it  and  I  guess  I  will  start  out  by  saying 
I  will  probably  vote  for  it  because  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  has  been 
convincing  me  for  the  last  year  or  two 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  cite  an  ex- 
perience which  I  had  while  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  on  this  leg- 
islation last  year.  It  definitely  had  po- 
litical overtones.  I  might  say  that  my 
friend  frcxn  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  raised  a 
question  about  it  also. 

I  would  hope  that  his  prediction  does 
not  come  true — I  would  not  want  to  guar- 
antee that  it  does  not — but  I  might  just 
say  this,,  tliat  here  were  three  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  selected  in 
that  conference,  and  that  the  other  side, 
the  other  body,  feeling  of  course  the 
great  Importance — and  I  am  not  dis- 
counting the  importance  of  this — ^met  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  conclude  the 
conference  some  time  shortly  before 
Christmas,  I  guess  it  was,  of  last  s^ar, 
and  nine  distinguished  Members  of  the 
other  body,  every  one  of  them  a  chair- 
man of  some  committee,  standing  com- 
mittee, and  otherwise,  showed  up.  I  only 
cite  this  to  indicate  that  apparently  they 
view  this  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Ji]st  what  they  propose  to  do  with  it 
I  am  not  entirely  sure — but  I  do  hope, 
and  I  would  Just  take  this  opportimity 
to  urge  that  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingill)  and 
others  who  may  serve  on  this  Joint  com- 
mittee from  our  side  of  the  Capitol,  be 
prepared  to  utilize  such  persuasion  and 
such  influence  as  they  have  to  try  to 
keep  this  committee  on  the  straight  and 
narrow.        

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  said,  and  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter in  attempting,  if  it  is  possible,  to 
shimt  aside  the  political  window  aspect 
of  such  a  joint  committee,  does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  any  of  these  com- 
mittees, in  the  light  of  his  experience, 
would  je  willing  to  surrender  any  jtiris- 
diction  in  their  imique  areas  to  even  the 
whims  of  a  Joint  committee? 

"hii.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  having  listened  to 
these  distinguished  Members — ^nlne  of 
them,  I  might  say — ^from  the  other 
body — and  the  fact  of  it  Is  that  we  broke 
down  over  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
agree  Just  exactly  how  they  are  going 
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to  share  the  spotlight,  or  I  guess  I  should 
say  the  responsibility — I  want  to  try  to 
be  k'"ri — and  as  the  gentleman  knows 
we  did  not  settle  this,  and  the  conference 
was  unable  to  agree. 

I  would  not  know,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  predict,  but  I  recognize  there 
was  seme  concern,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  am  rising  to  speak  now — I  think 
we  are  all  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment. Let  me  say  that  I  am  increasing- 
ly concerned  about  some  of  emotionalism 
and  some  of  the  overemphasis  that  oc- 
curs on  the  part  of  some  groups  and  in- 
dividuals in  this  country  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  and  I  now  find  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  projects  being 
delayed  from  1  year  to  2  or  3  years,  and 
we  find  all  kinds  of  problems  arising  In 
connection  with  hidustry  and  agricul- 
ture, and  others  who  are  being  affected, 
unfortunately.  I  am  afraid,  not  favor- 
ably, by  some  of  the  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  SISK.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want 
to  do  is  caution  that  I  would  doubt  that 
this  committee  is  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  our  environmental  problems.  I 
would  hope  at  the  best  that  it  does  a 
good  Job.  I  will  simply  conclude  by  say- 
ing I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
because  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 
keep  this  situation  on  the  straight  and 
narrow,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  look 
for  any  miracle. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
387.  which  is  identical  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  3,  I  urge  prompt  passage  of 
V^  vitally  needed  measure  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
Such  action  Is  long  overdue:  The  need 
to  preserve  and  enhance  our  great  nat- 
ural resources  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems this  Nation  has  ever  faced. 

The  ever-increasing  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water  threatens  health  in  com- 
munities across  America.  Ultimately,  life 
itself  on  our  planet  could  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Our  environmental  problems  cross  'O 
many  disciplines  and  areas  of  authority, 
involve  nearly  every  aspect  of  our  so- 
ciety, that  they  are  not  responding  to  the 
present  fragmented  attack. 

We  cannot  nibble  the  problem  to 
death;  it  will  take  a  full-scale,  coordi- 
nated attack. 

The  joint  committee  will  help  formu- 
late such  an  attack,  superintending  en- 
vironmental affairs  in  a  more  effective, 
coordinated  fashion,  without,  however, 
intruding  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  leg- 
islative committees. 

In  addition  to  conducting  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  current  problems,  the  Joint 
committee  would  examine  and  anticipate 
future  environmental  problems  and  their 
effect  on  population,  communities,  in- 
dustry, and  other  facets  of  our  complex 
society. 

The  natural  beauties  we  enjoy,  the 
food  we  eat,  the  very  air  we  breathe  are 
all  at  stake  in  the  battle  to  salvage  our 


natural  resources.  We  must  get  on  to 
the  task  of  preserving  these  natural  re- 
sources for  the  use  and  enjoymmt  of 
this  and  future  generations.  Establish- 
ing this  Joint  committee  is  a  meaningful 
step  In  this  direction. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  problems  of  our  envlrraiment 
are  myriad.  Our  water  must  be  purified, 
our  air  must  be  cleansed.  The  natural 
beauty  of  our  countryside  and  the  vital- 
ity of  our  cities  must  be  restored.  In  the 
entire  history  of  our  Republic  there  has 
never  been  such  a  period  of  environ- 
mental concern  and,  nowhere  has  this 
concern  been  more  evident  than  in  the 
Congress  where  several  different  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  intensifying  their  efforts  in 
this  important  area  of  ecology.  In  the 
House  the  Conunittees  on  Public  Works, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Agriculture, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  CcHnmerce 
have  all  been  considering  vital  legisla- 
tion in  their  respective  fields.  In  fact,  al- 
most every  congressional  committee  is 
c(Nicemed  in  some  way  with  ecology. 

House  Joint  Resolution  3  would  ccm- 
soUdate  all  these  efforts  by  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
This  committee  would  consist  of  11  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  and  11  Members  of 
the  House  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
The  resolution  provides  that,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Joint  committee  mem- 
bers, due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
provide  representatioQ  fran  the  various 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  envinHmiental 
matters. 

The  committee  would  have  several  re- 
sponsibilities. It  would  be  charged  with 
developing  policies  to  encoiu-age  private 
investment  to  improve  the  environment 
and  would  review  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  relating  to  envi- 
ronmental policy.  The  Joint  committee 
would  also  submit  an  annual  report  on 
its  studies  and  recommendations. 

The  eminent  ecologist.  Dr.  Paul  Ehr- 
llch  estimates  that — 

Each  day  American  cars  exhaust  Into  our 
atmosphere  a  variety  of  poUutanta  w^hlng 
more  than  a  bumper-to-bumper  line  of  cars 
stretching  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City. 

Since  1966,  there  have  been  additions 
of  over  5  million  tons  of  air  pollutants 
annually. 

Nor  is  the  problem  limited  to  Just  air 
ixjllution.  Americans  represent  only  5 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  yet  we 
consume  40  percent  of  its  resources  and 
create  30  percent  of  its  pollution.  At  cur- 
rent rates,  we  will  have  to  double  our 
production  of  everything  simply  to  main- 
tain oiu:  current  Uving  standards  by  the 
year  2000. 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  however, 
is  clearly  within  our  grasp.  Elxistlng  tech- 
nology is  capaUe  of  eliminating  every 
pollutant.  What  is  lacking  is  the  de- 
termination and  the  coordinated  effort. 
That  is  why  we  so  desperately  need  this 
Joint  congrisssional  committee. 

Forty-four  laws  relating  to  ecology 
have  been  enacted  since  1945.  In  the  91st 
Congress  alone,  28  major  enviroiunental 
issues  were  introduced.  The  tremendous 


volume  of  legislation  already  introduced 
in  the  present  Congress  is  sufficient  to 
Justify  this  new  Joint  committee. 

House  Joint  Resolution  3  is  supported 
by  all  major  environmental  groui>s  and 
is  cosponsored  by  over  270  Members  of 
the  House,  including  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  most  House  com- 
mittees. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, I  strongly  support  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Envinrnment. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarlts  of  'the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGOs),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  BoLLnro) ,  and  others  who 
are  sponsoring  this  pending  resolution — 
Joint  Resolution  3 — to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment. 

I  have  also  Introduced  and  sponsored 
a  companion  bill  and  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  before  the  House. 

I  sm)port  this  resolution  because  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  congressional  over- 
sight in  this  area  of  growing  concern 
and  public  Interest. 

This  resolution  provides  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  win  con- 
duct a  continuing  and  comprehensiye 
study  and  review  of  environmental 
changes  and  their  impact  on  our  peo- 
ple, our  cities,  our  towns,  otir  commu- 
nities, and  our  Industries. 

This  resolution  also  provides  that  the 
Joint  Committee  will  endeavor  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  reconciling  and  bal- 
ancing the  Nation's  continuing  demands 
for  progress  and  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Another  responsibility  of  this  commit- 
tee will  be  to  develop  policies  that  will 
encourage  private  investment  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  I  should 
point  out  that  our  committee  considers 
the  environmental  effects  on  public  works 
projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

(Congress  has  created  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  because  of  our 
concern  for  preservation  of  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment for  75  years  as  have  other  de- 
pailments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment Including  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Almost  every  agency  of  Government 
today  with  any  remote  connection  with 
environmental  problems  is  placing  this 
matter  foremost  in  their  budgets  and 
Justifications  to  Congress. 

The  preservation  of  our  environment  is 
of  paramount  concern  in  the  Nation  to- 
day, in  the  executive  branch  as  well  as 
in  the  Congress. 

However,  there  is  overlapping  and  du- 
plication of  effort  and  a  new  forest  of 
redtape  is  in  a  state  of  prolific  growth  as 
new  regulations  and  requiremoits  and 
directives  are  prescribed  and  promul- 
gated. 
We  want  pure  air. 
We  want  clean  water. 
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We  want  to  preserve  «s  much  of  our 
natural  scenic  beauty  aa  possible. 

But  many  feel  that  in  an  effort  to  as- 
sure the  preaervaticm  of  our  envlroiunent 
some  Federal  agencies  and  others  have 
gone  too  far  down  the  road  of  redtape 
and  regulation. 

Things  have  actually  reached  a  point 
in  some  areas  that  to  blacktop  a  country 
road  Federal  environmental  approval  re- 
gretfully is  involved. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  pendulimi 
might  swing  in  that  direction  with  the 
national  emphi*-"'"  on  curbing  pollution 
and  preserving  our  environment. 

But  we  must  continue  programs  of 
progress  for  the  Nation. 

One  cannot  have  clean  air  on  a  dusty 
road. 

Our  people  cannot  have  clean  water 
unless  water  supplies  are  provided. 

Our  people  cannot  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  a  flooded  house  full  of  mud 
and  filth. 

Our  people  cannot  have  electric  power 
unless  power  generation  Is  assured. 

We  must  achieve  a  balance  between 
the  preservation  of  oiu*  environment  and 
the  need  for  progress. 

This  Joint  Committee  can  provide  a 
greater  service  by  helping  to  achieve  this 
balance  in  a  practical,  commonsense  way. 

This  committee  can  provide  yeoman 
service  to  the  Nation  by  its  oversight 
function  over  the  multiplicity  of  Federal 
agencies  now  involved  in  the  environ- 
mental area. 

I  repeat:  Many  respcmsible  leaders  feel 
that  we  have  gone  to  extremes  in  the 
matter  of  obstnicting  progress  in  the 
name  of  environmental  purity. 

Lawsuits  have  been  filed  to  stop  and 
block  important  and  needed  public  works 
projects  that  have  been  carefully 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding population. 

Arbitrary  Executive  action  has  stopped 
other  projects. 

The  voice  of  the  turtle  must  be  heard 
in  the  land,  but  the  sounds  of  progress 
must  also  continue. 

The  oversight  committee  provided  by 
the  pending  resolution  can  render  a  dis- 
tinct public  service. 

I  strongly  support  the  passage  of  this 
reaolutl(m. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  a  million  years  ago,  more  or 
less,  if  my  memory  of  the  earth's  geo- 
logic history  serves  me  correctly,  the 
earth  experienced  the  last  ice  age. 

These  periods  of  gigantic  glacial  ac- 
tivi^  have  provided  the  world  with  many 
of  Its  natural  wonders,  wonders  which 
serve  man  in  many  ways  today.  Among 
them  are  counted,  for  instance,  the  Great 
Lakes  which  were  scoured  by  glacial  ac- 
tivity. The  portion  of  New  York  State 
known  as  Long  Island  is  today  the  rem- 
nants of  a  glacial  terminal  moraine  of  a 
past  Ice  age. 

But  these  ice  ages,  while  they  have 
left  much  in  their  wake  that  is  of  bene- 
fit to  man,  are  not  really  very  pleasant 
to  endure.  They  make  things  mighty  cold 
and  have  a  tendency  to  exterminate 
whole  species  of  animals  and  vegetation. 
They  chew  up  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and.  in  generid,  are  Inhospitable  to  crea- 
tures such  as  man.  I  suppose  it  might  be 


compared  to  a  Floridian  visiting  the  arc- 
tic tundra.  It  not  only  Is  not  a  nice  place 
to  live,  but  only  a  few  folk  woiild  even 
want  to  visit  there. 

Now,  these  ice  ages  have  come  with 
some  reg\ilarity  over  the  course  of  geo- 
logic history  and  we  might  reasonably 
expect  that  within  a  few  thousand  years 
this  natural  phenomencm  would  again 
occur. 

Therefore,  it  came  somewhat  as  a 
shock  and  siu-prise  when  I  recently  read 
scientific  warnings,  from  men  held  to  be 
eminently  qualified  to  make  such  state- 
ments, that  unless  we  stop  contaminat- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  all  the  pollution 
we  are  daily  throwing  out,  we  may  ex- 
perience the  beginning  of  a  new  ice  age. 
Tills  would  not  take  place  in  the  next  10 
or  15  thousand  years,  but  within  the  next 
10  to  IS  years. 

What  we  are  doing  in  polluting  the 
atmosphere,  according  to  these  scien- 
tists, is  veiling  the  sim's  rays.  Thla 
threatens  to  lower  the  world's  tempera- 
ture. Actually,  the  drop  may  be  cmly  a 
few  degrees  but,  apparently,  these  men 
warn,  this  will  be  enough  to  start  the 
glaciers  moving. 

When  things  get  out  of  hand  on  earth. 
Nature  has  a  very  effective,  albeit  a  dev- 
astating way  of  putting  things  back  in 
order. 

It  seems  the  warning  to  us  today  Is 
clear.  We  either  get  moving  on  this 
problem  of  pollutian  or  order  snowsults. 

For  nearly  a  decade  now,  we  have  been 
pairJully  aware  of  the  problems  beset- 
tini;  our  envlnnment  because  of  our  need 
tc  consume  and  our  propensity  to  pol- 
lute. It  has  become  apparent  that  if  we 
do  not  take  steps  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion in  a  humane  manner.  Nature  is  go- 
ing to  step  in  and  brutally  do  the  Job. 
If  she  does,  she  may  decide  human  be- 
ings are  the  major  problem  and  solve 
that  me  for  good. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  support  the  reso- 
luti<»i  before  us  today  and  urge  that  the 
House  give  favorable  considerati(Hi  to  it. 
While  we  have  failed  miserably  to  come 
to  gripe  with  the  energy  problem  facing 
the  country,  a  problem  which  is  intri- 
cately interwoven  with  the  environmen- 
tal crisis,  we  have  an  opportimity  here 
today  to  take  a  first  and  major  ccHistruc- 
tlve  step.  In  the  past,  we  have  let  person- 
alities and  a  questionable  sense  of  pre- 
rogative prevent  us  from  doing  our  duty. 
Let  us  not  make  that  same  mistake  to- 
day. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  has 
the  opportunity  to  enact  a  measure 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. As  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  tills  bin,  I  am  confident  that 
this  proposal  is  the  result  of  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  proliferation 
of  boards,  agencies,  councils,  and  pro- 
grams within  the  executive  branch — all 
committed  to  environmental  protection. 
The  President's  1971  environmental  mes- 
sage alone  contains  more  than  300  pages 
of  new  plans.  Certainly  the  UJB.  Con- 
gress is  Just  as  flooded  as  the  executive 
branch  with  proposals  which  affect  pol- 
lution or  ecology  in  some  way.  Indeed, 
there  are  more  committees  in  the  Senate 


and  House  which  consider  bills  relating 
to  the  environment  than  there  are  com- 
mittees which  do  not.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  seeking  a  way  to 
correct  this  fragmented  handling  of  the 
issue.  I  am  proud  to  Join  271  of  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  3,  which  offers  a  workable  and 
unified  approach  for  coordinating  legis- 
lation related  to  the  vast  spectrum  of 
environmental  planning. 

This  measure  is  formulated  to  bring 
a  measure  of  consistency  into  our  han- 
dling of  matters  that  pertain  to  man's 
relationship  to  his  environment.  If  we 
seek  a  commitment  to  help  maintain  the 
balance  of  nature  through  protection  of 
the  environment,  then  surely  we  must 
maintain  a  balance  and  a  direction  in 
our  consideration  of  information  on  the 
subject.  This  proposal,  which  has  Presi- 
dential and  bipartisan  congressional  sup- 
port, can  provide  the  soimd  footing  so 
necessary  for  the  hundreds  of  revisions 
and  new  programs  which  Congress  will 
be  implementing  during  and  beyond  this 
environmental  decade  of  the  seventies. 
The  Joint  committee  created  by  this  bill 
can  be  the  focal  point  for  building  a  firm 
structure  for  future  legislative  progress. 
It  can  provide  the  best  avenue  for  honest 
evaluation  of  all  interests,  be  they  con- 
servationist or  industrialist,  student  or 
Government  official,  scientist,  or  tech- 
nician. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  turning  back 
from  the  brave  new  world  we  are  creat- 
ing. As  we  in  this  country  discover  more 
and  more  about  our  environment,  even 
as  we  alter  it,  we  must  demand  that  each 
step  be  taken  with  respect  and  caution. 
We  in  this  Congress  must  take  every 
opportunity  to  exercise  our  responsibil- 
ity in  this  regard.  The  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  will  pro- 
vide the  framework  necessary  if  this 
Nation  is  to  have  a  practicable  and  ra- 
tional approach  toward  environmental 
planning. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  3  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Environment.  The  creation  of  tliis 
House-Senate  committee  fills  a  long-felt 
need  for  closer  coordination  and  com- 
munication between  the  two  bodies  of  the 
CcHigress  on  the  many  important  and 
complex  issues  involved  in  the  protection 
of  our  environment. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, has  been  engaged  over  a  period  of 
many  years — far  longer  than  any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress — in  environ- 
mental matters,  notably  water  pollution 
control  legislation:  moreover,  environ- 
mental considerations  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  committee's  legislative  efforts 
in  the  highway  program,  fiood  control, 
economic  development,  rivers  and  harbw 
improvement,  watersheds,  and  other 
areas  of  responsibility. 

In  the  light  of  the  committee's  long 
experience  in,  and  responsibility  for,  en- 
vironmental protecticm.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  will  agree  that 
its  representation  on  the  Joint  commit- 
tee to  be  established  by  this  resolution 
will  contribute  significantly  to  our  mu- 
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tual  efforts,  and  that  the  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Public  Works  will  be  so  represoited. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  committee,  already 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  the  over- 
whelming margin  of  76  to  4,  is  a  most 
necessary  step. 

For  the  successful  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  the  environment  is  a  key 
issue  that  Congress  must  face  up  to  at 
this  time.  The  imique  function  that  this 
committee  would  serve  would  be  one  of 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  various 
House  and  Senate  standing  committees 
dealing  with  questions  In  the  environ- 
mental arena. 

Too  often  a  crippling  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute arises  between  various  well-inten- 
tioned committees,  with  the  result  that 
necessary  action  is  delayed  until  a  deci- 
sion is  made  as  to  which  of  the  many 
committees  will  consider  what.  Too  often 
a  distinguished  witness  whose  time  could 
better  be  spent  elsewhere  is  forced  to 
testify  before  several  committees,  some- 
times even  on  the  same  topic. 

The  proposed  committee  could  end 
this  bickering  and  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  activities,  thereby  enabling  Con- 
gress to  move  swiftly  in  taking  action 
to  save  our  environment.  It  would  be 
foolish  indeed  for  Congress  to  lag  far  be- 
hind In  dealing  with  environmental 
problems.  Just  as  these  gain  ever-greater 
attention  and  concern  among  the  people 
of  America. 

I  myself  have  long  been  active  in  the 
area  of  conservation  and  preservation  of 
our  environment,  having  introduced  over 
25  bills  dealing  with  the  environment  in 
this  session  alone. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  this  committee, 
following  the  example  set  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  in 
the  91st  Congress,  and  I  am  again  spon- 
soring the  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  4, 
introduced  by  Congressman  John  D. 
DiNGELL  on  the  first  day  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  25,  1970,  285 
to  7. 

The  quiet  conservation  crisis  of  the 
1960's  has  grown  into  a  large  environ- 
mental emergency  in  the  1970's.  In  the 
1960's  the  Congress  wrote  landmark  con- 
servation measures.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  and  the  Wilderness  Act 
were  two  of  the  most  prominent  laws, 
and  I  was  proud  to  sponsor  and  support 
these  great  pieces  of  legislation.  We  also 
developed  far-reaching  air  and  water 
pollution  control  laws  and  legislation 
dealing  with  soUd  waste  and  in  1969,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  esUblished  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  which 
I  sponsored  and  supported. 

I  believe  we  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  basic  problem  of  Improving  our  en- 
vironment through  tiie  adoption  of  Fed- 
eral programs  to  combat  air  and  water 


pollution  and  solid  waste  and  through 
the  legislation  to  preserve  areas  for  en- 
Jo  jrment  for  futiu%  generations  and  pro- 
tection of  endangered  species. 

However,  the  laws  are  Just  language 
on  the  books  if  we  do  not  ourselves  seek 
to  do  away  with  pollutants.  I  beUeve  by 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  we  can  draw  national  at- 
tention to  the  continuing  challenges  of 
Uving  in  a  cleaner  America.  This  new 
committee  will  assist  the  legislative  com- 
mittees in  looking  ahead  to  solve  the 
environmental  and  ecological  demands 
of  the  next  decades  and  focus  attention 
on  today's  overwhelming  problems  of 
man's  struggle  to  survive  in  the  polluted 
atmosphere  he  has  himself  created.  I 
hope  the  House  will  again  approve  this 
committee. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  3  which 
would  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  a 
Joint  Committee  cm  the  Environment 
would  give  Congress  a  broad  and  contin- 
uing review  both  of  environmental  fac- 
tors and  the  interrelationships  between 
competing  factors.  Such  a  Joint  com- 
mittee wotild  have  a  broad  perspective 
and  would  be  able  to  minimize  further 
the  often  fragmented  approach  in  the 
Congress  to  environmental  problems. 

The  problems  of  the  environment  cross 
State  and  international  boundaries  and 
the  Congress  has  acted  to  encourage  in- 
terstate and  international  co<K>eration. 
The  problem  of  the  environment  cross 
departmental  and  agency  Jurisdictions  in 
the  executive  department  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  attempted 
to  maximize  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral program.  The  problons  of  the  en- 
vironment cross  committee  jurisdiction 
in  the  Congress  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3  will  allow  the  C<»igress  to  reduce 
the  fragmented  approach  in  the  various 
committees.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress, via  this  resolution,  to  modify  its 
structure  and  to  identify  and  solve  the 
environmental  problems  in  a  coordinated 
fashion.  We,  through  this  resolution,  can 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  environmental  problems 
that  face  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  understood  that  the 
standing  congressional  committees  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  environmental  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  matters  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  would 
have  majority  and  minority  party  repre- 
sentation on  the  Joint  Committee.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  This  will  lead  to  a 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and  a 
thorough  consideration  of  those  various 
aspects  of  environmental  protection  and 
maintenance  that  cross  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  is  an- 
other step  toward  the  more  effective  use 
of  the  resources  available  to  control  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  I  urge  each 
Member  to  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  3,  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. 

Our  environmental  system  has  been 


stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  The 
years  of  neglect,  complacency,  and  ignor- 
ance have  caught  up  with  us;  and  our 
Nation  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  an 
ecological  ruin. 

To  docmnent  the  gravity  of  this  crisis, 
we  need  rally  look  around  us. 

We  need  only  see  the  rotting  slums  oS 
the  ghettos;  the  decaying  centers  of 
cities  large  and  small  across  the  Nation; 
the  industrial  wastelands  that  disfigure 
our  countryside. 

We  need  only  see — and  smell — ^the  foul 
air  of  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

We  need  only  hear  the  deafening  noise 
around  every  Jetport  in  the  Nation. 

We  need  only  regard  the  blackened  and 
dying  waters  of  our  oace  great  rivers  and 
lakes. 

We  need  (mly  lo(dc  at  the  Junkyards, 
billboards,  and  abandoned  car  lots  that 
Utter  our  highways. 

Hie  known  facts  and  figures  grimly 
cwiflrm  the  evidoice  of  our  soises. 

Americans  spew  ISO  miUion  tons  of 
pollutants  into  the  atmosphere  every 
year,  principally  from  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels.  The  resulting  damage 
amounts  to  about  $12  billion  annually. 

Much  of  our  fresh  water  supply  is  un- 
fit for  human  or  animal  consumption, 
for  agricultural  use,  or  even  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  It  has  been  rendered  un- 
suitable for  recreational  use  co-  as  the 
habitat  for  fish  and  aquatic  life. 

Noise  polluticm,  thermal  pollutian,  the 
dangers  of  radioactivity  are  all  serious 
threats  to  our  environment. 

In  our  major  cities  thick  lajrers  of  smog 
overhanging  the  skyline,  dirt  particles 
emanating  from  smokestacks  and  falling 
on  our  clothing,  shorter  spans  of  direct 
sunshine  all  are  due  to  this  disregard  f<a 
our  envirotunent;  yet  these  conditions 
can  be  overcome  by  instituting  sulequate 
environmental  protection  measures. 

The  gravity  of  this  envinHimental  cri- 
sis demands  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
governmental  action  now.  A  realistic, 
tough,  and  effective  commitment  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  today  will  fore- 
stall the  need  for  far  more  drasUc  meas- 
ures tomorrow. 

Before  us  today  is  a  proposal  that  can 
make  a  significant  impact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehraisive  program  to 
preserving  our  environment — House 
Joint  ResolutitHi  3,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment. 

As  Members  of  this  body  will  recall, 
such  a  proposal  was  embodied  in  legis- 
lation I  introduced  in  the  91st  Cangress 
as  House  Concurrent  Resolutl<m  496  and 
reintroduced  in  this  Congress  as  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  74. 

The  need  for  positive  action  to  estab-" 
lish  such  a  committee  is  commensurate 
to  the  necessity  for  Congress  to  guard 
against  further  deterioration  of  our  fast- 
wilting  envircMiment. 

Through  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  3  the  C(»)gress  can  establish 
a  much-needed  means  to  deal  with  our 
environmental  crisis.  This  resolutloa 
would  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  consisting  of  11  Memben 
of  the  Senate  and  11  Memben  of  the 
House.  Tbia  Joint  Committee  on  the 
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EnvlroDment  would  be  mandated  to 
oooduci  a  conUniiing  comitrebeiulve 
study  of  the  character  and  effect  of  en- 
vironmental changfw  that  may  occur  In 
the  future;  staOy  methods  to  foster  and 
promote  conditions  under  which  man 
and  nature  can  exist  In  harmony;  de- 
velop polldes  that  would  encourage 
private  investment  to  improve  environ- 
mental quality;  and  would  review  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President 
relating  to  environmental  policy. 

This  Joint  committee  would  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  <m  its 
studies  and  recommendations. 

The  resolutkoi  before  us  today  has 
beoi  endorsed  by  all  major  environ- 
mental groups  and  is  co^Mcsored  by  over 
279  Biembers  of  this  House.  A  similar 
measure  passed  this  body  in  May  of  1970 
by  an  overwhdming  vote  of  285  to  7. 

The  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee en  the  Environment  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  preserving  this 
wortd.  both  for  ourselves  and  those  yet 
to  be  bom. 

Mr.  BXAGOL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resohitlon  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  Of  all 
the  iKoMems  facing  this  Nation  today, 
the  need  to  improve  our  environment 
could  be  the  most  serious.  While  we  have 
had  great  pronuuncements  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  azid  from  Members  of 
Congress,  we  as  a  Nation  have  noi  done 
enough  to  guarantee  dean  air.  clean  wa- 
ter and  a  balance  in  nature  for  future 
goierations. 

The  Joint  Committee  that  would  be  es- 
tablished by  this  resolution  will  perform 
several  important  functions.  First,  it  will 
increase  the  expertise  within  Congress  on 
questions  detUlng  with  the  environment. 
At  preeoit.  this  body  greatly  reUes  on 
the  executive  branch  for  its  information 
on  p(dIutlon  of  the  environment.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  know  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  among  the  major  pol- 
luters in  our  country. 

Second,  it  wiU  serve  as  a  central  dear- 
inghouse  for  all  information  on  the  en- 
vironment. This  continuing  study  will 
provide  all  Members  of  Congress  with  a 
ready  source  of  succinct,  up-to-date  in- 
fwmation  frcHn  which  to  roMks  decisions 
Meeting  environmental  poltey. 

The  Joint  Committee  during  the  course 
of  its  deliberatl(Ris  also  will  devdop  pol- 
icies to  oicourage  public  and  private  in- 
vestment In  improving  envtronmental 
qaattty.  TL  vrill  seek  out  methods  and  pro- 
mote conditions  that  will  provide  a  more 
harmonious  existence  for  man  and  his 
environment.  And  it  will  serve  as  the  re- 
view panel  for  the  smnual  Environmental 
Quality  Report  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vinmmental  Quality. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  if  our  en- 
vironment is  allowed  to  deteriorate  fur- 
ther all  other  questions  become  moot. 
What  good  will  it  do  if  we  have  a  strong 
defense  policy,  but  a  raped  land  to  de- 
fend? Or  what  will  an  atomic  bomb  mean 
to  us.  if  we  are  all  dying  of  asphyxiation? 
And  what  will  exploration  of  si»ce  pro- 
vide us  with — except  a  place  to  go  to 
when  the  earth  is  no  longer  habitable? 

This  jcdnt  committee  win  not  provide 
all  the  answers  to  our  environmental 


problems,  but  it  will  help  the  legislative 
branch  of  ova  Oovenunent  more  accu- 
rately assess  the  ecological  problems  we 
face  and  find  solutions  to  those  problems. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  3  to  create  a  new  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Envirtmment,  a  meas- 
ure I  had  the  pleasure  to  ooq^onsor  in 
this,  and  in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  importance  of  this  new  Joint 
committee  cannot  be  overempha^zed. 
It  Is  going  to  provide  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  Congress  to  pull  together  the 
whole  Federal  effort  In  the  national  fight 
to  protect  our  environment.  While  it  will 
not  have  legislative  Jurisdiction,  it  will 
be  a  central  focal  pomt  of  the  entire 
Federal  effort.  Among  its  varied  and 
Important  duties  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  study  of  environmental 
changes  and  their  cause,  of  methods 
needed  to  protect  our  environment  from 
abuse,  of  new  policies  needed  to  encour- 
age private  investment  in  this  Add,  and, 
of  course,  the  important  duty  of  review- 
ing all  recommendations  siAmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  oivironmental  con- 
trol field  by  the  President,  including  the 
environmental  quality  report. 

Most  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  rep- 
resent urt>anized  areas  are  fully  aware 
of  the  critical  importance  of  moving 
forward  swiftly  to  resolve  the  major 
pollution  and  environmental  problems 
we  face.  And  I  think  this  body  would 
show  to  the  Nation  our  commitment  to 
the  common  goal  of  protecting  our  en- 
vironment from  further  abuse,  and  re- 
storing that  which  can  be  reclaimed  by 
creating  tills  committee.  I  have  high 
hopes  that  this  new  committee  will  give 
our  efforts  the  coordinatl<m  needed  to 
move  forward  rapidly  in  resolving  some 
of  the  major  problems  we  face  in  con- 
serving and  protecting  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  sun^ort  for  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 3,  which  we  are  now  considering. 
As  a  oosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 5,  an  identical  resolution,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  and 
Technology. 

The  reduction  of  environmental  de- 
terioration vrtll  require  a  coordinated 
and  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  all  lev- 
els of  government,  as  well  as  private  in- 
dustry and  individual  citizens.  Even  so, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  In  the  best 
Ix)sltion  to  provide  an  segments  of  so- 
ciety with  the  encouragement,  guide- 
lines, technical  assistance,  funds,  and 
other  types  of  motivation  to  insure  a  co- 
ordinated and  meaningful  effort  to  sur- 
mount this  problem.  As  a  result,  Con- 
gress finds  Itself  in  the  position  of  writ- 
ing legislation  and  guidelines.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  at  least  a  dozen  committees 
handle  environmental  legislation,  efforts 
are  piecemeal  and  have  resulted  in 
duplication,  omission,  and  contradiction. 
For  the  information  of  the  Members,  a 
list  of  those  committees  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  which  handle  legislation 
relating  to  the  environment  include  the 
following: 


BBTATa  COlUCITTKn 

Agriculture  and  Foresky. 

Commerce. 

Government  Operations:  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Operations. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Labor  and  Public  Welfsu-e:  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health. 

Public  Works:  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution. 


Agriculture. 

Oovemment  Operations:  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  foterstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries:  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Cwiservation, 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography. 

Public  Works:  Subcommittee  an  Flood 
Control,  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors. 

Science  and  Astronautics:  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment. 

jonrr  coMicrms 

Atomic  energy.  A  comprehensive  over- 
view of  the  pollution  problem  and  com- 
parative evaluation  of  the  seriousness  of 
component  problems  are  not  possible 
with  over^ht  spread  among  these  sev- 
eral ctMnmittees.  Therefore,  I  believe  one 
very  important  step  that  Congress  must 
take  is  to  reorganize  itself  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  task  ahead. 

The  Joint  committee  authorized  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  3  would  be  a  non- 
legislative  committee;  yet  it  could  pro- 
vide the  Members  with  a  clear  focus  on 
difficult  environmental  problems  we  are 
facing  and  also  provide  the  above  com- 
mittees with  the  necessary  background 
to  Insure  effective  action  on  short-tenn 
and  long-term  environmental  problems. 

The  protection  of  our  environment  is  a 
problem  of  serious  proportions,  so  it  is 
especially  regrettable  that  final  approval 
of  this  Joint  committee  was  not  given 
during  the  91st  Congress.  I  urge  that  this 
measure  be  approved  so  that  Congress 
might  have  available  as  soon  as  possible 
comprehensive  oversight  to  enable  it  to 
put  all  a^)ects  of  the  pollution  problem 
into  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3, 
which  would  create  a  22-member  com- 
mittee composed  equally  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  creation  of 
such  a  committee,  modeled  on  the  very 
effective  Joint  economic  committee,  has 
been  long  overdue.  The  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  out  environment  and  the  steadily 
increasing  public  concern  for  the  total 
ecology  should  be  reflected  in  the  struc- 
tiure  of  the  Congress  through  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  can  review  the  to- 
tal, wide  range  of  issues  which  Influence 
the  environment. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress,  I 
Joined  with  a  group  of  other  Members 
in  co^x>nsorlng  a  resolution  to  create 
a  Committee  on  the  Environment.  I  am 
glad  that  at  last  we  are  moving  to  cre- 
ate a  committee  in  this  vital  area.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  concept  has  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  Members  of  the  other 
Chamber. 
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The  proposed  Joint  committee  will: 

First,  conduct  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive study  and  review  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  environmental  changes 
that  may  occur  in  the  future  and  their 
effect  on  population,  communities,  and 
industries. 

Second,  study  methods  of  using  all 
practicable  means  and  measures  calcu- 
lated to  foster,  promote,  create,  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man 
and  nature  can  exist  ia  harmony. 

Third,  develop  policies  that  would  en- 
courage maximum  private  investment  in 
means  of  improving  environmental  qual- 
ity. 

Fourth,  to  review  any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President  relating  to 
environmental  policy. 

ITiere  are  nearly  an  infinite  niunber  of 
valuable  studies  and  contributlcais  which 
the  Joint  committee  could  make.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  Introduced  a  House  Reso- 
lution 441  to  provide  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fect of  freight  rates  on  the  economic 
feasibility  of  using  recycled  materials. 
At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the 
rates  charged  for  the  carrying  of  pri- 
mary materials  such  as  iron  ore  are  out 
of  line  with  the  rates  charged  for  scrap 
metal.  The  result  is  that  the  higher  rates 
charged  for  secondary  or  for  waste  ma- 
terials make  it  nearly  impossible — ^In 
many  areas — to  economically  salvage 
and  recycle  these  resources.  The  Joint 
Committee  could  imdertake  the  major 
study  required  to  correct  this  situation. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Joint  com- 
mittee could  provide  a  useful  impetus 
through  hearings  involves  the  recycled 
paper  purchasing  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
at  the  present  time  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  advertising  for  paper 
with  a  certain  percentage  of  recycled 
fiber.  Perhaps  due  to  a  lack  of  publicity, 
perhaps  due  to  other  factors  which  the 
committee  could  explore  the  OSA  may 
have  to  weaken  or  back  down  from  its 
new  standards  on  recycled  paper.  We 
must  not  permit  this  to  happen.  An  in- 
vestigation is  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  OSA  has  been  vigorous 
enough  in  piu^uing  the  goal  of  using  re- 
cycled paper  and  whether  the  industry 
has — ^perhaps  for  tax  or  freight  rate  rea- 
sons—-been  less  than  active  in  this  area. 

Another  small  but  important  area 
which  the  committee  could  investigate  is 
the  destruction — alMUt  6  years  ago — 
of  the  recycled  oil  industry.  Due  to  a  rul- 
ing by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  required  that  cans  containing  re- 
cycled oil  bear  a  label  to  that  effect,  sales 
of  this  very  fine  and  usable  oil  fell  off 
drastically.  This,  coupled,  possibly,  with 
a  change  in  the  tax  laws  effecting  re- 
fineries, destroyed  this  industry.  Tlie  re- 
sult is  that  used  oil  is  now  burned— cuid 
some  of  it  may  even  find  its  way  down 
drainpipes  into  our  waterways.  The  com- 
mittee could  recommend  changes  in  the 
tax  law  and  the  FTC  regulations  which 
could  restore  this  industry,  conserve  our 
oil,  and  improve  our  environment. 

In  sum,  it  would  be  very  important  to 
consider  tax  incentives  programs  which 
would  stimulate  the  development  of  re- 
cycling processes  and  which  could  be 
used  to  curb  air  and  water  pollution. 


Finally,  as  a  reiMresentative  fnnn  a 
community  dependent  on  Lake  Erie  for 
water  supplies,  I  am  most  concerned  with 
the  early  establishment  of  this  com- 
mittee and  hope  its  attention  can  be 
focused  on  the  Lake  Erie  problem  which 
constitutes  a  national  disaster. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  Joined  in  cosponsoring  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  which  would  cre- 
ate a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. I  am  proud  to  be  included  in  that 
group. 

The  need  for  such  a  committee  is  as 
ivgent  as  the  environmental  crises  we  are 
facing.  It  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  a  continuing, 
comprehensive  study  and  review  of 
changing  environmental  conditions  and 
their  effect  on  our  national  life. 

The  J  cant  committee  would  also  study 
the  methods  and  measures  which  would 
most  effectively  allow  man  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  nature  as  he  pursues  neces- 
sary social  and  economic  development. 

In  addition,  and  of  great  importance, 
the  Joint  committee  would  have  the  pri- 
mary authority  to  review  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President;  and  the  en- 
vironmental quality  report,  which  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  would  be  re- 
ferred to  this  conunittee. 

At  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Joint  committee  would  submit  its  own 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, based  on  its  studies,  reviews,  and 
hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you,  as  the  original 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress  and  our  colleague  John  Din- 
GELL,  who  introduced  the  resolution  at 
your  request  in  this  session,  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  leadership  you  have 
shown  on  this  issue. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  Join  in  support  of  this  metisure.  We 
must  have  effective  legislative  machinery 
to  deal  with  the  myriad  problems  of  a 
threatened  environmwit. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment, but  I  do  so  with  the  most  serious 
reservations.  The  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation can  be,  I  believe,  better  met  by  a 
standing  committee  on  environment 
with  ftill  power  to  report  bills  to  the  floor 
than  by  this  more  than  likely  weak- 
kneed  Joint  committee  with  authority 
merely  to  recommend  legislation  to  the 
Congress.  Unfortxmately,  however,  there 
are  Members  of  this  body  who  will  not 
relinquish  their  dividend-rich  holdings 
on  the  ecology  exchange  for  any  reason, 
even  when  the  best  Interests  of  the  en- 
vironment they  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
fending are  at  stake.  In  the  face  of  such 
powerful  opposition,  I  suppose  we  must 
take  whatever  we  can  get. 

In  one  sense,  a  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Environment  will  prove  valuable,  for  it 
will  enable  us  to  adopt  a  unified  ap- 
proach where  in  the  past  we  have  seen 
only  fragmented  and  overlapping  ef- 
forts. In  fact,  had  the  committee  been 
granted,  at  the  same  time,  full  legislative 
power  to  report  bills,  we  might  have 


taken  a  long  step  toward  solving  ihe 
intricately  rdated  proUem  of  our  en- 
vironment. That  power  was,  of  course, 
not  granted,  so  we  will  Just  have  to  wait 
and  see  whether  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  carry  any  force  what- 
soever within  the  Congress.  I  would  have 
much  preferred  to  be  certain  that  they 
would. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  keep  a  critical  eye  oa  the 
Joint  committee  in  the  months  ahead, 
remaining  open  to  the  possibility  that  it 
might  not,  after  all,  be  effective.  Pollu- 
tion is  too  important  a  problem  to  be 
biuled  in  a  committee  with  no  power 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  House  JoMt  Resolution 
3,  but  I  am  going  to  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  the  Jomt  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment will  only  be  an  interim  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Congress  not  being 
sufKciently  well  organized  to  effectivdy 
consider  the  proliferating  number  ot  en- 
vironmental bills  which  are  introduced 
each  day.  The  Joint  committee  would 
represent  a  step  toward  a  principle  I 
deem  necessary  to  an  ordo-ly,  eStelent 
resolution  of  Interrelated  environmental 
problems — that  is  to  bring  them  under 
cme  roof.  I  hope  this  legislation  is  a 
step  toward  the  ultimate  creation  of  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment, 
in  each  body,  with  full  legislative  pow- 
ers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
first  prtHXised  a  permanent,  standing 
Committee  cm  the  Environment  for  the 
House  on  April  28.  1969.  This  c(»nmittee 
woiild  have  full  legislative  authcnlty  and 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  bills  dealing 
with  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal,  acoustic  problems, 
weather  modification,  pesticides,  and 
herbicides.  It  would  have  the  support  of 
a  full-time  staff  of  experts  in  the  prob- 
lexas  of  environmental  quality. 

Apparently  I  am  not  alone  in  believing 
that  an  approach  such  as  this  is  neces- 
sary. Since  reintroducing  my  pr(HX>sal 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  92d  Congress, 
182  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
Joined  as  cosponsors.  This  represents 
over  40  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  The  sponsors  are  from  43  of  our  50 
States.  They  represent  each  of  the  exist- 
ing standing  committees  of  the  House, 
including  five  committee  chairmen  and 
10  ranking  minority  members. 

Supporters  of  a  full-time,  standing 
committee  on  the  environment  come 
from  both  of  our  major  political  parties 
in  large  numbers.  Indeed,  the  leadership 
of  both  parties  is  represented.  ^x)nsor- 
shlp  runs  from  one  side  of  the  philosoph- 
ical spectrum  to  the  other  and  includes  a 
number  of  Members  whose  names  appear 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  3. 

I  realize  that  the  committee  structiue 
of  the  House  cannot  be  revamped  over- 
night, and  that  is  why  I  plan  to  support 
the  measure  on  the  floor  today.  A  Joint 
conunlttee  would  assist  the  existing 
standing  c<»nmittee8  In  their  task  of 
sorting  out  environmental  legislation.  It 
would  lend  a  sense  of  orderliness  to  the 
existing  structure  which  allows  related 
legislation  to  be  referred  to  as  many  as 
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llvtor  Its  unrdated  standing  eommittces 
for  comkleratlOD. 

In  vxtfiog  the  eventual  creation  of  a 
rtanding  Comnrittee  on  the  EnvlroDment, 
I  in  no  wv  mean  U>  be  critical  of  tbe 
efforts  already  undo^ray.  Wbat  I  do  say 
is  that  a  standing  committee  will  expe- 
dite the  important  goal  of  leaving  this 
earth  in  better  condition  than  we  foond 
it  Our  fragmented  approach  tc  environ- 
mental issues  TT^fi^f  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  proper  eoosideratlon  of  the 
many  bills  being  introduced.  In  most 
cases,  complex  environmental  issues  are 
treated  m  an  additional  chore  by  com- 
mittees whose  principal  JurisdictioDS  lie 
elsewhere. 

While  I  wish  it  were  now  poesiUe  for 
the  House  to  be  voting  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment, 
I  do  believe  that  the  ioint  committee 
would  rQ>resent  progress  in  Congress 
efforts  to  move  to  the  forefront  in  the 
fight  for  a  quality  environment,  and  I 
urge  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3,  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environment.  Environmental 
quality  has  become  a  national  priority  of 
such  importance  that  the  time  has  come 
tax  the  Congress  to  consider  tiasic  orga- 
nization changes  to  better  facilitate  the 
study  of  environmental  problems  and 
their  solutions. 

This  resolution  would  establish  a  joint 
committee  composed  of  six  majority  and 
five  minority  Members  from  both  the 
Efouse  and  the  Senate;  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Members  by  the 
Speaker.  The  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee would  rotate  between  the  House 
and  Senate  delegations  every  2  years. 

Although  this  new  Joint  committee 
would  have  no  legislative  Jurisdiction 
and  would  be  limited  to  a  study  function, 
it  would  provide  a  much-needed  focus  for 
the  study  and  investigation  of  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  prcAIems.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  authorized  to  conduct 
continuing  studies  of  environmental 
matters  and  to  develop  policies  encourag- 
ing private  Investment  as  means  of  im- 
proving environmental  quality.  It  would 
review  Presidential  recommendations  on 
environmental  policy  and  report  an- 
nually on  its  activities.  In  addition,  the 
committee  would  furnish  a  single  con- 
gressional body  to  work  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  estab- 
lished by  the  91st  Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  the  machinery  of 
Q)ngress  is  not  conducive  to  a  broad 
overview  of  environmental  policy  and 
legislatian.  Traditional  committee  Juris- 
diction tends  to  divide  environmental 
bills  among  many  committees.  For  in- 
stance, water  pollution  measures  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Public  Woite  Committee, 
while  air  poDution  bills  fan  under  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  and  P^>reign 
Commerce  Committee.  Any  measure  to 
provide  tax  Inoentivcs  for  companies  or 
mimklpalttlfii  to  reduce  pollotkm  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. This  rcBvdts  in  a  lack  of  eoordlnatioa 
and  the  failure  to  develop  national  pcdicy 


In  this  important  field.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee would  provide  a  forum  to  coordi- 
nate, but  not  change,  traditional  com- 
mittee Jurlsdlctlana  between  the  various 
oommitteea  with  interesta  in  envlrm- 
mental  legislation  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  committees  to  con- 
sider. 

In  view  (rf  this  lack  of  congressional 
direction,  I  fed  that  this  measure  is  a 
much  needed  step  toward  better  coordi- 
nation of  environmental  policy  and  legis- 
lation in  the  legislative  branch  and  I 
heartily  support  Its  passage. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3,  to 
create  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Environment.  This  measure 
passed  the  House  during  the  8 1st  Con- 
gress, but  imfortimately  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  prior  to  adjournment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  both  the  pending 
resolution  and  another  to  establi^  a 
standing  Coomuttee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, I  personally  would  assign  higher 
pri<»ity  to  the  latter  under  which  the 
new  committee  would  possess  full  legis- 
lative powers  and  would  be  able  to  coor- 
dinate all  environmental  matters  before 
the  House. 

Nonetheless,  I  urge  apjHxwal  of  the 
joint  committee  as  a  worthwhile  step 
toward  developing  the  information  and 
expertise  so  essential  if  Congress  is  to 
deal  effectively  with  our  environmental 
crisis. 

As  m)orted.  House  Joint  Resolution  3 
provides  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  consirtlng  of  11  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Soiate  and  11  Members  of 
the  House  to  be  s^rpointed  by  the 
Speaker.  The  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man would  be  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  joint  committee  at  the  begiimlng  of 
each  Congress,  and  the  chairmanship 
would  alternate  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  joint  committee  would  be  charged 
with  conducting  a  continuing  study  of 
the  type  and  effect  of  potential  environ- 
mental changes.  More  specifically,  it 
would  search  f<n-  methods  to  foster  con- 
diticMis  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  harmony ;  develop  policies  to  en- 
courage private  investment  to  improve 
environmental  quality;  and  review  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President 
relating  to  environmental  policy.  The 
committee  is  directed  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  on  its  work  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  government  at  all  levels 
must  assume  a  more  active  role  in  the 
battle  for  environmental  quality  if  we  are 
to  cxirtail  pollution  and  assure  a  clean 
and  healthy  environment  for  the  future. 
Developing  an  indepoulent  axul  reliable 
source  of  informaticm,  such  as  a  Joint 
Environmental  Committee,  is  one  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  the  Congress'  attack  on 
every  type  of  poUntion. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  nearly  300  Members  of  the  House, 
I  cosponsored  House  Joint  Resolution  3, 
providing  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  joint  com- 
mittee is  long  overdue.  A  similar  measure 
passed  the  House  a  year  tigo  by  a  vote  of 
2g5  to  7.  UnffMtunately.  Senate  action 
came  too  late  to  permit  a  House-Senate 


conference  committee  to  reach  a  com- 
promise before  adjournment  of  the  91st 
CtmgresB. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  be  a  non- 
legialatlve  committee  organized  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  focus  tax  many  of  the  diffi- 
cult environmental  decisions  which  must 
be  made  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  would  also  iMTOvlde  the  legislative 
committees  with  the  necessary  back- 
ground to  insure  effective  action  on 
short-term  and  long-term  environmen- 
tal problems  and  needs. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problems 
today  in  dealing  with  our  environment 
and  the  deterioration  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  am  happy  that  the  House 
overwhelmingly  a];H;>roved  this  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resoluticm  3,  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment. No  problem  facing  our  Nation 
today  is  more  serious  than  that  of  pol- 
lution and  the  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  environment.  In  the 
past  several  years  a  number  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  well-known  rivers  and 
lakes  have  become  little  more  than  con- 
venient dimiping  grounds  for  large  in- 
dustries and  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
certain  urtmn  areas.  The  air  in  many  of 
our  Nation's  cities  has  lieccHne  literally 
unfit  to  breathe.  Very  often,  many  of  my 
constituents  who  commute  to  work  in 
New  York  City  during  the  week  hear,  on 
certain  radio  stations,  the  disheartening 
but  indisputable  news  that  pollution  lev- 
els in  the  city  are  so  high  as  to  be  termed 
"imacceptable."  Needless  to  say,  the  av- 
erage commuter  cannot  afford  to  stay 
home  at  such  times. 

With  the  public's  growing  awareness 
of  the  gravity  of  the  problem  this  Nation 
faces  in  attempting  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  responded  with  programs  of 
legislatian  that  are  beginning  to  attack 
the  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
The  House  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
Interior,  and  Commerce  each  deal  with 
aspects  of  environmental  protection  in 
parts  of  their  legislative  activities.  They 
have  all  held  numerous  hearings  in  the 
past  on  pollution  problems  and.  along 
with  the  rest  of  Congress,  have  given  the 
President  wide  powers  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution in  this  country. ' 

However,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  believe  that 
there  has  not  been  enough  feeling  of 
urgency  among  those  people  who  are  in 
positions  of  authority  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  plagiie  our  environment.  Steps 
have  certainly  been  taken  to  control  some 
types  of  water  and  air  pollution,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  polluti<m  still 
exists  in  serious  and  increasingly  danger- 
ous situations.  Not  only  are  people  con- 
stantly being  turned  away  from  more 
and  more  polluted  beaches  and  lakes,  but 
tlie  air  in  many  of  our  maJcM*  cities  has 
became  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  to 
breathe.  A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  revealed  that  over  150  people  were 
hospitalized  last  year  in  Houston  after 
inhaling  the  noxious  siilfur  fumes  and 
other  gases  released  into  the  air  by  local 
petrochemical  refineries. 

While  there  are  certain  committees  in 
Congress  that  deal  with  different  types 
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of  pollution  legislation,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  problem  of  pollution  and  the 
destruction  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources has  truly  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. I  feel  that  Congress  should  create 
a  Jctot  committee  whose  sole  concern 
would  l>e  the  problems  relating  to  pollu- 
tion and  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  our  environment. 

For  that  reason,  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
In  February,  House  Joint  Resolution  351, 
which  would  create  such  a  joint  com- 
mittee. My  bill  is  a  companion  bill  and 
Identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  3,  the 
bill  imder  ooiuideration  today.  This  com- 
mittee, if  formed,  could  not  simply  repeat 
the  antipollution  activities  of  other  com- 
mittees already  in  existence,  but  could 
take  innovative  and  effective  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagties  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

For  too  long,  our  country  failed  to 
realize  the  consequences  the  teclmology 
of  an  advanced  society  could  have  for 
natural  resources.  Slowly,  however.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  if  America  wanted 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  her 
environment,  she  must  act  quickly  to 
preserve  the  boimtiful  resources  with 
wliich  she  was  blessed. 

The  efforts  of  many  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  government  have  been 
commendable  as  they  have  made  strides 
toward  correcting  the  oivironmental 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced  today. 
However,  it  is  now  time  for  the  Congress, 
as  the  chief  legislative  body  of  the  coun- 
try, to  recognize  the  important  role 
which  this  subject  will  play  in  the 
seventies  by  establishing  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  many.  By  coordinating  legisla- 
tive efforts,  our  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  environment  could  be  more  effective. 
Until  now,  work  in  this  field  has  been 
delegated  to  a  number  of  committees, 
each  making  its  own  contribution.  A 
single,  investigative  committee  could 
help  assure  a  greater  degree  of  coordina- 
tion among  various  proposals  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

All  over  the  United  States,  concern  for 
this  situation  is  growing,  and  this  new 
awareness  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
overall  situation.  Citizens  of  all  age 
groups  and  interests  are  banding  to- 
gether in  a  national  effort  to  make  our 
country  a  more  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live.  Girl  scouts,  housewives,  business 
groups,  college  students  and  individual 
families  are  working  on  a  smaller  scale 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help.  However,  a 
more  massive  effort  is  needed.  Through 
the  proposed  Committee,  Congress  can 
turn  those  intentions  to  action. 

Until  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  work 
In  the  field  of  environmental  concern  has 
been  of  a  remedial  nature.  I  would  hope 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee would  enable  us  to  begin  preven- 
tive measures  as  well.  Let  us  mobilize 
the  knowledge  of  scientists,  economists. 


and  other  experts  to  help  tis  foresee  the 
latent  problems  and  cure  them  before 
they  reach  a  crisis  stage,  as  well  as  treat- 
ing the  crises  with  which  we  are  already 
faced. 

The  smog  win  not  disi^ipear  from  the 
cities  in  a  day.  Bat  this  first  step  of  orga- 
nization and  coordination  wiU  be  an  Im- 
portant one  if  we  are  ever  going  to  guar- 
antee future  generations  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  field 
which  is  a  centerpoint  of  national  con- 
cern, and  a  field  that  by  its  very  nature 
covers  an  incredibly  broad  rtuige  of 
topics  and  Jurisdictions,  two  of  the  hard- 
est items  to  maintain  are  perspective 
oversight  and  iniu>vatian. 

Iimovation  is  often  regrettably  re- 
placed by  reaction  to  crises  of  the  mo- 
ment and  long-range  overviews  lost  in 
the  jumble  of  problons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  resolution  before  us  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment.  A 
joint  committee  offers  this  Congress  a 
chance  to  stand  t>ack,  to  assimilate,  orga- 
nise, afford  background  on,  and  look  into 
the  future  of  the  whole  environmental 
fi(dd. 

A  Joint  committee,  facing  the  whole 
of  the  enviroiunental  problem.  wlU  have 
a  tendency  to  sort  through  the  many 
smaller  crises  and  focus  sU;tention  on 
major  turning  points  in  oxir  fight  to  save 
our  environment.  It  would  also  be  able 
to  furnish  legislative  committees  with 
background  information  to  help  insure 
effective  action  on  short  as  wdl  as  long 
term  problems  which  come  under  their 
jurisdictions. 

"Hie  joint  c(»nmittee  we  consider  here 
today  does  not  have  legislative  powers, 
but  it  does  have  important  ccmtributions 
to  make  toward  tlie  legislative  process. 
And  in  so  doing  it  has  important  contri- 
butions to  make  toward  the  weUbeing  of 
this  planet. 

Time  is  definitely  not  on  oiu-  side  in 
the  environmental  fight.  We  have  been 
playing  catchup  ever  since  the  environ- 
mental effort  began.  But  I  do  not  think 
all  is  lost — if  we  are  innovative  enough 
and  work  with  enough  knowledge  to 
avoid  wasting  our  energies  along  the  way. 
This  committee  will  be  a  help  in  direct- 
ing those  energies,  in  directing  them 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  And 
by  so  doing,  this  committee  will  help  the 
Congress  and  the  country  toward  the 
goal  of  leaving  our  planet  to  oiu-  children 
a  little  better  off  than  we  found  it. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  tber«  U  es- 
tablished a  joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Knvlronment  (hereafter  in  this 
joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "ocunmlt- 
tee")  consisting  of  eleven  Members  of  tbe 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
Che  cienat*  and  eleven  Members  ot  the  House 
ot  Bepresentativee  to  be  app<Anted  by  the 
^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of 
the  eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 


imder  this  rabeectlrai,  six  Members  shall  b* 
from  the  majority  party,  and  five  Members 
shall  be  from  the  minority  party.  Of  the 
rieven  Memben  ot  tbe  Hooae  of  B^resenta- 
tlves  appointed  under  this  subsection,  six 
Itanbers  shall  be  from  the  majority  iMrty, 
and  five  Members  shaD  be  from  the  minority 
party.  In  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
committee  under  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  proTlding  representation  on  the 
committee  from  the  various  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  jvirlsdictlon  over  matters  relating  to 
the  environment. 

(b)  The  committee  shaU  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers, at  the  beginning  at  each  Congress.  The 
vice  chairman  shaU  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  al- 
ternate between  tbe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  with  each  Congress,  and  the 
chairman  shaU  be  selected  by  Members  from 
that  House  entitled  to  the  chairmanship.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
House  other  than  that  of  the  chairman  by 
the  Members  of  that  House.  The  committee 
may  establish  such  subconmiittees  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appaxtpriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  memben  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(e)  The  committee  ahaU  keep  a  oomj^te 
record  of  aU  oomnUttee  actions,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All  committee 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be  kept 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

(f)  Mo  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  con^rehen- 
sive  study  and  review  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  environmental  changes  that  may 
occtu*  in  the  future  and  their  effect  on  popu- 
lation, communities,  and  Industries,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  eSects  of  such 
changes  on  the  need  for  public  and  private 
planning  and  investment  in  housing,  water 
resources  (including  oceanography),  poUu- 
tlon  control,  food  supplies,  education,  auto- 
mation affecting  interstate  commerce,  fish 
and  wildlife,  forestry,  mining,  communica- 
tions, transportation,  powar  supplies,  wel- 
fare, and  other  services  and  facilities; 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  practica- 
ble means  and  measures,  including  fln^ndal 
and  technical  assistance,  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  foeter,  promote,  create,  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  In  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans; 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encoiu'- 
age  maximum  private  Investment  In  means 
of  improving  environmental  quality;  and 

(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  (including  the  envizon- 
mental  quality  report  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  SOI  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Bnvlronmental  PoUey  Act  of  ItW)  re- 
lating to  environmental  poUey. 

(b)  The  environmental  quality  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  ptirBizant  to  section 
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SOI  of  tlM  MMloiuJ  BnrlzoninentAl  Policy 
Act  ot  1960  shall.  wb«n  tnuiBmltted  to  CXin- 
gnaa,  b«  nt^ntA  to  the  oommlttae,  wbloh 
aliaU,  M  aoon  m  pnetleaUe  MmtaSXtx,  bold 
bcaninsi  with  reap«et  to  such  report 

(e)  On  or  before  tbo  Is»t  day  of  December 
of  each  year,  tbe  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives for  reference  to  tbe  appropriate  stand- 
ing committees  an  annual  report  on  the 
studies,  reviews,  and  other  projects  under- 
taken by  it.  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations. The  committee  may  make  such  in- 
terim reports  vo  the  i4>propriate  standing 
eommlttees  of  the  Congress  {Hlor  to  such 
»nnn«j  report  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties  the  committee  shall  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  with  any  investigation  under- 
taken by  any  other  joint  committee,  or  by 
any  standing  committee  of  tbe  Senate  or 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint 
xesolution,  the  committee  is  authorized,  as 
It  deems  advisable  <  1 )  to  make  such  saqMnad- 
ttures;  (3)  to  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  to 
■tt  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  pe- 
riods of  tbe  Senate  and  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  (4)  to  employ  and  fix  tbe 
eocnpensatlon  of  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants.  Pwsons  employed 
nnd^  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  to  political  aflUia- 
tlons  and  solely  on  Ute  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  for  which  employed. 

(b)  The  committee  may  (1)  utilise  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  or  otherwise  tbe  services  of 
such  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency  as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  con- 
sent of  any  other  committee  of  the  Congress, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee 
may  utilise  tbe  facilities  and  tbe  services  of 
tbe  staff  of  such  other  committee  or  sub- 
committee whenever  tbe  chairman  of  the 
committee  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

Sac.  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exercise 
its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Joint  resolution,  tbere  are  authorized  to  be 
^>proprlated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Touchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Ifr.  BOIIJNO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resoluticni  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Rbcorb.  and  open. 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

COiaOTTKa    AMEKDMXMT 

The  CHAIRIiiAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  On  page  6,  strike 
out  lines  13  and  14  and  Insert  "autboilaed 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  9300,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
a«7eed  to. 

AMXIfDItZMT  ormWD   BT   itx.   sariNAix 

Mr.  ABPINAUL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amanrtnteot  offered  by  Mr.  AararAix:  On 
page  8,  after  Una  17,  Insert: 

"(g)  Tba  oommlttaa  shall  not  undertake 
any   Inrastlf  tinn   ot  any  nibject   matter 


which  la  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspikall)  is  recognized  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  I  know  the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
be  happy  to  accept  this  amendment  since 
it  is  language  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  often  inserts  in  investigative  res- 
olutioos;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  concur  in 
that.  As  I  stated  when  I  spoke  on  the 
rule,  that  was  neglected.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  the  statement  I  made  at  that  time. 
It  is  like  saying  to  children — to  go  swim- 
ming but  not  to  go  near  the  water.  When 
you  check  this  and  when  you  read  down 
the  list  what  is  authorized — one,  two. 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  on  pages 
3,  4,  and  5,  you  will  find  there  that  they 
are  pretty  specific  and  many  of  them 
will  actually  interfere.  So  it  is  saying 
one  thing  on  one  hand  and  another  thing 
on  the  other.  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and,  in  fact, 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  offered  it 
myself. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
I  explained  my  amendment  during  the 
course  of  my  remarlcs  I  made. 

The  CHAnUilAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXKOMxifT  omaxD  ar  its.  caoea 

Mv.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  llr.  Oaoss:  On  page 
3,  after  line  17,  Insert  a  new  subsection  to 
read: 

"(h)  Members  serving  on  this  Commission 
shall  remain  Ineligible  for  the  Ofllce  of  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  until  the  Issuance 
of  the  Commission's  last  press  release." 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself  and  the  re- 
ception with  which  it  has  l)een  greeted 
indicates  that  no  further  explanation 
is  needed.  In  view  of  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  joint  committee  and  the 
political  atmosphere  that  pervades  Con- 
gress and  the  country  these  days,  I  urge 
enactment  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  do 
so  only  because  tills  is  after  all  a  House 
joint  resolution  and  I  really,  honestly, 
do  not  twlieve  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  ap- 
plicable to  a  House  joint  resolution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man Item.  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  25.  noes  30. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boocs). 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Fuqtta, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  3)  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  424,  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chsdr  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EGG  PRODUCrrS  INSPECTION  ACT 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  MATSX7NAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  547  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Ras.  547 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  9020)  to  amend  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  provide  that  certain  plants 
whi<Ai  process  egg  products  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  such  Act  for  a  certain  period  of 
time.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, tbe  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-mlilute  rule.  At  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  aunendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  Hoiise  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  547 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
0020,  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
exemption. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  9020  is  simply  to 
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extend  for  6  months — to  December  31. 
1971 — the  time  within  which  egg  proces- 
sors in  Hawaii  tmd  Puerto  Rico  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  enacted — 
December  29,  1970 — egg  processors  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  were  given  6 
months  within  which  to  comply  with  it. 
Although  they  have  tried  in  good  faith  to 
comply,  they  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
within  the  time  allotted.  This  legislation 
would  simply  give  them  another  6 
months. 

H.R.  9020  is  endorsed  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  entails  no  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  United  States;  in 
fact,  it  is  expected  to  decresise  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1971  by  $30,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  547  In  order  that  the 
bill,  HJl.  9020,  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  547 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  HJl. 
9020  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

"nie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for 
6  months — through  December  31,  1971 — 
the  period  which  egg  producers  In  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act. 

In  both  areas  egg  imxlucers  have  made 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  act  but  have 
been  unable  to  reach  a  state  of  com- 
pliance by  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
which  was  Jime  29, 1971.  In  order  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  egg  producers 
must  acquire  additional  pasteurization 
equipment  for  their  plants.  Producers  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  have  not  yet 
acquired  and  installed  such  equipment. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  that  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  with  the  act  has  been 
made,  he  may  permit  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  8  months  for  such  producer  to 
reach  full  compUance  with  the  act. 

No  additional  cost  will  be  incurred  by 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Actually, 
during  fiscal  1972  the  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  approximately 
$30,000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  9020)  to  amend  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  to  provide 
that  certain  plants  which  process  egg 
products  shall  be  exempt  from  such  act 
for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


!  oomomc  or  thk  wrolb 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  9020,  with  Mr. 
FUQVA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Stub- 
BLZFiKLD)  will  bc  rccognized  for  one-half 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Teagvx)  will  be  recognized  for 
one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H.R.  9020  is  designed  to  relieve  an  emer- 
gency situation  which  has  arisen  in  some 
specific  areas  as  a  result  of  certain  re- 
quirements imposed  imder  Public  Law 
91-597,  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
of  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  HJl. 
9020.  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  straightfor- 
ward. It  seeks  to  extend  for  6  months, 
until  the  end  of  1971,  the  time  by  which 
qualified  egg  producers  in  nraicontiguous 
areas  of  the  United  States  must  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act,  Public  Law  91-597. 

Whea.  that  act  was  signed  into  law.  on 
December  29.  1970,  egg  processors  were 
givai  6  months  to  acquire  and  install 
necessary  equipment  to  process  imder- 
grade  shell  eggs  in  compUance  with  the 
act. 

On  the  UJ3.  mainland,  the  July  1,  1971. 
deadline  was  generally  met  by  all  plants 
that  made  diligent  ^orts  to  comply.  But 
in  noncontiguous  areas  of  the  country, 
such  as  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  proces- 
sors, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  met 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing 
their  plants  into  compliance  with  the  egg 
processing  requirements  of  the  act  de- 
spite their  best  efforts  made  in  all  good 
faith. 

The  situation  in  Hawaii  highlights 
those  difSculties. 

First,  there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  pasteurizing  equipment. 
In  the  entire  State  of  Hawaii,  there  was 
no  such  equipment  when  the  law  went 
into  effect.  Attempts  to  order  equipment 
from  equipment  manufacturers  were  im- 
Euccessful.  piutly  because  of  the  heavy 
demand  created  by  the  act  itself. 

Sec(»id,  because  of  the  relative  small- 
ness  and  insularity  of  the  Hawaii  market, 
the  State  could  support  only  one  proc- 
essing facility.  This  necessitated  a  delay 
so  that  a  proper  cooperative  structure 
could  be  arranged. 

Third,  financing  assistemce  for  the 
common  facility  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  as  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  the  act.  has  been  difficult  to 
secure. 

Similar  problems  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  Puerto  Rico. 

As  a  result  of  these  difficulties,  no  plant 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii  was  able  to 
comply  with  the  act's  processing  require- 
ments by  the  July  1,  1971  deadline.  Pro- 
ducers have  been  forced  to  destroy  all 
undergrade  eggs  except  "checks"  and 
"dirties"  which  have  been  washed.  The 


potential  economic  loss  In  Hawaii  alone 
has  been  estimated  by  the  industry  at 
$100,000  per  annum.  The  impact  of  such 
losses  on  the  small  operators,  many  of 
them  marginal,  would  be  significant,  and 
in  some  cases  disastrous. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  9020  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  to 
give  egg  producers  in  these  specifically 
affected  areas,  who  have  made  good  faith 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  act,  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  their  plants  into  full 
compliance. 

The  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recognized  the  unique  problems  en- 
cotmtered  by  producers  in  noncontiguous 
areas,  and  has  endorsed  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. The  Department's  position  is  set 
forth  more  fully  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's report  on  H.R.  9020. 

Although  the  scope  of  this  bill  is  not 
wide,  it  will  avert  a  major  economic  dis- 
aster to  egg  producers  in  the  affected 
areas  in  a  manner  assuring  respect  for 
the  intmt  of  the  Egg  Products  In^>ec- 
tion  Act,  that  is,  to  provide  wholesome, 
safe  egg  products  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  HJl.  9020. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chata-- 
man,  this  is  relatively  minor  legislation. 
It  is  represented  to  be — and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it — as  in  the  nature  of 
emergency  legislation.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained in  detalL  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  only  one  member  of  the  committee 
who  had  any  reservations  about  the  bill 
at  all. 

That  is  the  gentleman  frcHn  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GooDLiHG) ;  and  I  now  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

GOODLIMG). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  a  question. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  said,  when  he 
was  discussing  the  rule,  that  this  bill 
would  save  the  taxpayers  $30,000.  Can 
the  gentleman  elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  will  save  for  the 
reason  that  for  a  6-month  period  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  need  to 
conduct  any  supervisory  activities  in  the 
noncontiguous  areas.  For  that  reason  the 
Federal  Government  will  save  $30,000. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  that  is  a  good  and 
legitimate  reason,  probably  we  should  do 
away  with  the  egg  inspection  bill  entirely 
and  save  the  taxpayers  still  more  money. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Well,  some  people 
would  feel  that  way.  As  one  who  chun- 
pions  the  cause  of  the  consumer  in  many 
respects  I  would  say  only  in  cases  of 
emergencies  such  as  this  should  we  take 
this  procedure  of  saving  the  taxpayers 
dollars. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bin  first 
came  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  I 
objected  to  tt.  I  assume  I  must  have 
been  wrong,  because  nobody  else  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  objected  to  It. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif oznla. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califamla.  I  am  sore 
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the  gentleman  would  be  the  first  to  say 
it  Is  very  seldom  he  and  I  disagree. 

Mr.  OOODLIMO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEAOIIE  of  California.  This  is  one 
of  those  very  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  My  objection  stems 
from  the  fact  that  originally  the  gen- 
tleman who  Introduced  the  bill  stated 
that  all  this  equipment  would  be  bought 
without  the  United  States.  With  our 
balance  of  trade  as  it  is  today,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  buy  all  this 
equipment  out  of  the  United  States. 

"Pot  that  reason  I  wrote  some  minority 
views,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  read  than. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  separate  views  are  as  follows: 
Skpabatb  Vixwa  or  How.  On»CB  A.  Gooolino 

Willie  I  do  not  object  to  the  purpose  of 
Hit.  9030  to  extend  for  6  months  the  effective 
date  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act,  I  do  want  to  express  my  con- 
cern that  this  extension  might  further 
aggravate  an  already  unhealthy  economic 
problem. 

I  refer  to  our  Nation's  chronic  problem 
caused  by  ever-increasing  Imports  of  foreign- 
made  equipment.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
U  aware  of  the  growing  number  of  Imported 
Items  that  continue  to  threaten  the  Uvell- 
booda  of  American  business  and  labor.  In 
my  congressional  district  we  have  seen  that 
result  all  too  clearly. 

Therefore,  when  It  was  explained  to  me 
that  HJl.  9020  was  necessary  In  order  to 
permit  Hawaiian  egg  processing  firms  to  pur- 
chase equipment  from  Japan,  I  expressed  my 
opposition  to  the  blU.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
return  for  the  special  exemption  given  to 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  by  this  bill,  that  at 
the  very  least  a  requirement  to  "buy  Ameri- 
can" should  be  Included  In  the  bUl,  even  If 
additional  time  is  reqiiired. 

OeO.   a.   OOOOLIMG. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  oppose  the  bill  any  longer, 
because  at  10:30  a.m.  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  office  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca)  say- 
ing they  had  Just  received  a  teletext  from 
Fred  Erskine,  chairman  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture — apparently  com- 
purable  to  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
the  United  States — advising  that  of  the 
$75,000  which  is  to  be  spent  only  $3,000 
will  now  be  spent  outside  the  United 
States. 

This  was  added — and  I  am  sure  all 
those  from  California  will  be  interested 
in  It — "Hawaiian  technicians  presently 
are  in  California  looking  at  equipment." 

I  am  happy  to  Imow  they  are  doing 
that. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  given  me  this 
information  this  morning,  I  can  assure 
him  I  will  not  oppose  the  bill  any  further, 
and  I  advise  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bin. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  in  the  well.  What  the  gentleman 
really  is  saying  is  that  only  $3,000  would 
be  tspoit  outside  the  United  States,  and 
$72,000  win  be  fiient  witUn  the  United 
States.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  this 
renovea  the  objections  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  aoODUNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  tn  the  report  on 
page  3  this  statement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture : 

Neither  HJl.  9030  nor  the  recommended 
change  would  have  any  significant  impact  on 
the  qiiallty  of  the  environment. 

Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say- 
ing that  continuation  of  the  sale  and 
use  of  eggs,  not  processed  under  the 
standards  established  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  environment?  I  wonder  how  under 
the  circumstances,  the  environment  got 
into  this  report? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  believe  I  should 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
answer  that  question. 

Of  course,  the  gentlonan  knows  we 
are  now  required  to  have  that  statement 
in  all  of  our  reports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  reference 
to  oivlronment  must  be  in  every  re- 
port? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  the  re- 
quirement in  the  law  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  E^ven  though  it  might  be 
egg  <m  the  face,  there  would  still  have 
to  be  a  reference  to  environment? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  may  have  had  in  mind  that 
the  environment  will  not  be  affected  be- 
cause Hawaiian  eggs — and  I  am  sure 
Puerto  Rican  eggs,  too — ^wiU  not  be  emit- 
ing  sulfur  dioxide  or  whatever  it  is  in 
rotten  eggrs,  because  we  feel  only  fresh 
eggs  will  be  processed  in  Hawaii  and 
there  will  be  no  stink  eggs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Bir.  MATSUNAGA)  the  author  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset,  I  wish  to  c<Mnmend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Stubblk- 
riKiD),  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Poultry  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, for  the  expeditious  and  most 
competent  handling  of  the  matter  now 
pending  before  the  House.  In  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  (Mr.  Stubble- 
TiEtD)  for  the  major  role  he  played  in 
bringing  H Jl.  9020  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  "RR.  9020  would  extend 
the  time  by  which  qualified  egg  pro- 
ducers in  noncontiguous  areas  of  the 
United  States  must  bring  their  plants 
under  full  compliance  of  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  91-597,  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act. 

Specifically,  if  an  egg  processor  can 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  he  has  made  good  faith  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  c<Mnply  with  the 
act,  he  would  be  granted  a  limited  ex- 
tension of  time  \a  which  to  do  so.  The 
compliance  deadline  would  be  extended 
from  July  1,  1971.  to  December  31,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  contacted  most  known  egg 
processors  by  letter  during  February 
1971  to  Inform  them  of  the  new  law. 
Tentative  regulations  were  issued  by  the 
Department  on  March  17,  1971;  final 
regulations  were  promulgated  on  May 


28,   1971.  The  deadline  for  full  com- 
pliance with  the  act  was  July  1,  1971. 

The  net  result  of  this  timetable  was 
that  egg  processors  had  only  a  short  time 
in  which  to  acquire,  finance,  and  install 
necessary  equipment  to  process  imder- 
grade  shell  eggs  in  compliance  with  the 
act. 

In  the  mainland  United  States,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  approximately 
700  plants  affected  had  little  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  act's  requirements  because 
of  the  ready  availability  of  the  necessary 
equipment.  However,  in  certain  noncon- 
tiguous areas  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  proces- 
sors, despite  their  best  good  faith  efforts, 
encountered  serious  difficulties  in  bring- 
ing their  plants  into  full  compliance. 

These  operators  found  an  acute  short- 
age both  of  the  equipment  needed  and 
the  expertise  to  install  it  properly.  Con- 
sequently in  my  own  State  of  Hawaii 
there  are  still  no  egg  pasteurization  fa- 
cilities whatsoever. 

Effective  July  1,  1971,  therefore,  the 
producers  in  these  noncontiguous  areas 
have  had  to  begin  destroying  all  of  their 
imdergrade  eggs,  except  "checks"  and 
"dirties"  which  have  been  washed. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  new  law  is  impo^ng  a  severe  econom- 
ic hardship  on  egg  processors  in  these 
areas.  In  Hawaii  alone  the  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $100,000  per  annum.  Because 
in  Hawaii  those  affected  are  all  relatively 
small  operators,  many  of  them  mar- 
ginal, a  loss  such  as  this  could  be  dis- 
astrous. 

The  i-assage  of  HJl.  9020  will  not  jeop- 
ardize the  health  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  principal  beneficiary  of  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act.  In  Hawaii 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
agreed  to  monitor  and  supervise  all  liq- 
uid egg  processing  in  the  State  during 
any  extension  period  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  This  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  normal  sanitation  in- 
spections conducted  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  health. 

This  is  an  emergency  measure,  Mr. 
Chairman.  For  the  past  3  weeks,  egg  pro- 
ducers covered  by  the  pending  bill  have 
been  forced  to  destroy  substantial  quan- 
tities of  undergrade  eggs.  Each  day  with- 
out reUef  means  greater  economic  loss  to 
these  producers. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  HR. 
9020. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  9020.  The  bill  seeks  to 
amend  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
to  provide  relief  for  certain  plants  lo- 
cated in  noncontiguous  areas  of  the 
United  States  from  certain  provisions  re- 
quiring pasteurization  of  Uquld  eggs. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  state  my  support 
of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  and 
its  Intended  purposes  to  protect  the 
American  consumer. 

However,  certain  provisions  of  this  act 
work  to  infiict  hardship  on  certain  pro- 
ducers of  egg  products  in  my  State.  The 
relief  sought  by  this  bill  is  temporary  in 
nature  and  limited  in  scope.  It  seeks  not 
to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
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but  only  to  ezpttnd  them  in  a  very  limited 
f a^oQ  to  take  into  account  difficulties 
in  compliance  by  July  1,  1971.  The  De- 
partment of  Apiculture  has  recognized, 
as  stated  in  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  that  cer^<\in  noncontiguous  areas  of 
the  United  States  are  having  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  equipment  for 
pasteurizing  egg  products.  My  State  had 
no  such  equipment  available  when  the 
regulations  governing  administration  of 
this  act  were  issued  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  It  still  has  no  such  equipment 
available.  The  egg  producers  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  appropriate  equipment 
because  of  the  demand  created  by  the 
enactment  of  this  law.  Equipment  that 
was  available  was  too  large  for  otu-  local 
demands  and  was  therefore  impractical. 
Problems  have  also  arisen  in  the  matter 
of  financing  the  purchase  of  such  equip- 
ment. It  is  felt,  however,  that  these  dif- 
ficulties can  be  overcome  given  the  6- 
month  extension  this  bill  proposes. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
relief  sought  by  this  bill,  and  the  provi- 
sion that  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
deadline  for  compUance  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  in  the 
case  of  a  plant  which  has  demonstrated 
"good  faith"  in  attempting  to  comply 
with  the  regulations.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  extension 
only  imtil  December  31, 1971. 

To  deny  this  amendment  would  be  to 
infiict  severe  hardship  on  several  pro- 
ducers of  egg  products  in  my  State.  I, 
therefore,  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  further  requests 
for  time. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  for 
the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  by 
taking  the  position  and  influencing  us  in 
having  some  of  this  industrial  equipment 
purchased  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica rather  than  from  foreign  sources.  We 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  that. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  9030 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
15  of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  (84 
Stat.  1639)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation  and 
under  such  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe, 
exempt  any  plant  from  specific  provisions  of 
this  Act  where,  despite  good  faith  efforts  by 
the  owner  of  such  plant,  such  owner  has  not 
been  able  to  acqiUre  pasteurisation  equip- 
ment for  such  plant.  No  exemption  under 
this  subsecUon  shall  be  granted  for  a  period 
extending  beyond  December  31,  1971." 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OOMKimB  AIIXMDICKMTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conunlttee  amendments:  Page  1.  line  8, 
after  the  words  "any  plant"  Insert  the  words 
"located  within  noncontiguous  areas  of  the 
United  States":  and 

Page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  "ac- 
quire pasteurization  equipment  for  such 
plant."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"bring  his  plant  into  full  compliance  with 
this  Act" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AlCENOKENT    OFFE&KD    BT    ICK.    SMTTH    OF   IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bihth  of  Iowa: 
On  page  3,  at  line  3,  strike  the  period 
after  the  word  "Act",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  in  order  to  provide  at  least 
minimum  standards  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  whenever  processing  oper- 
ations are  being  conducted  at  any  such 
plant,  continuous  Inspection  shall  be  main, 
tained  to  assure  that  it  is  operated  in  a 
sanitary  manner  and  that  it  complies  with 
the  other  requirements  of  this  act  not  re- 
lated to  the  pasteurization  of  egg  products." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  reservations  about  this  bill.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  least  we  could  do 
would  be  to  limit  it  to  the  express  pur- 
pose, the  express  purpose  having  been  to 
provide  extra  time  for  them  to  secure 
pasteurization  equipment.  However,  the 
bill  as  written  goes  further  than  that 
and  includes  a  complete  exemption  from 
all  provisions  of  the  act.  I  understand 
that  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  does 
not  object  to  this  tightening  up  of  the 
bill  so  as  to  coincide  with  his  expressed 
purpose ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  The  committee 
on  this  side  has  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  would  be  glad 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Oiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  the  tatroducer 
of  the  measure,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Ch&ir- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  We  accept 
the  amendment  on  this  side  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  FcQUA,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideiaUon  the  bill 
(HJl.  9020)  to  amend  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  process  egg  products  shall 
be  exempt  from  such  act  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  547,  he  reported  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
-\hird  time.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  197  of  today  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present  on  the  tLoar, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


JOURNALISTIC  ATTEMPT  TO  DE- 
FEAT PROPOSED  LOCKHEED  LOAN 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  what  is  at  best  a  piece 
of  Journalistic  balderdash,  and  at  worst 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  a  well- 
known  Washington  newspaper  to  em- 
ploy subterfuge  and  misrepresentation  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  proposed 
Lockheed  loan. 

I  am  referring  to  two  articles  recently 
published  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
first  article  bears  the  title  "Vast  Lock- 
heed Waste  Charged  by  Former  Man- 
ager," and  was  featured  on  the  fTont 
page  of  last  Sunday's  edition.  This  article 
cited  charges  of  Lockheed  mismanage- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Durham,  a 
former  L(x:kheed  onployee,  whom  the 
article  impUes  was  a  top  level  company 
official.  In  truth.  Mr.  Durham  was  far  re- 
moved from  policymaking. 

At  best  lifr.  Durham's  motives  are 
highly    questionable    in    bringing    his 
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charges  to  light  at  this  pariiciilar  time, 
at  least  2  yean  after  he  saTs  he  dis- 
covered mismanagement,  and  at  a  time 
when  Lockheed  Is  known  to  be  facing  a 
dilliciilt  fl^t  for  survival  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Furtheimore,  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  why  Mr.  Durham  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  his  case  to  the  Washington 
Post  instead  of  to  one  of  the  many  local 
newspapers  which  serve  the  Lockheed- 
Oeorgla/Marletta  area. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  Mr.  R.  A.  Puhrman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.,  yes- 
terday replied  to  Mr.  Durham's  charges, 
and  the  Waslilngton  Post  very  graciously 
condescended  to  print  Mr.  Fuhrman's  re- 
buttal on  page  6  under  a  hiH^niT<«»  read- 
ing "Aide  Denies  C-5A  Waste  at  Lock- 
heed." 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  the  Washington  Post  has 
long  maintained  a  reputation  for  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  in  its  reporting,  but 
in  this  instance  I  am  hard  put  to  find 
anything  fair  in  representing  Mr.  Dur- 
ham, who  at  the  peak  of  ills  Lockheed 
career  was  responsible  for  only  300  em- 
ployees, as  a  top  company  ofBclal  with 
access  to  an  accurate  overview  of  the 
Lockheed-Georgia  complex,  and  misrep- 
resenting Mr.  Fuhrman.  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  some  20,000  Loclcheed-Georgia 
employees  and  many  corporate  decisions, 
as  an  "aide." 

I  am  also  dismayed  that  the  Post  fea- 
tured Mr.  Durham's  attack  on  the  front 
page,  and  denied  Mr.  Fuhrman  equal  cov- 
erage by  burying  his  rebuttal  on  page  6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  repudiate  this  sort  of  Jour- 
nalistic dissimulation  and  to  offer  equal 
coverage  in  the  future  to  each  side  in  this 
sensitive  and  crucial  issue. 


THE   SHARPSTOWN    FOLLIES— XVn 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co. 
was  among  the  entitles  in  the  empire  of 
Frank  Sharp.  "Hie  man  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Sharp  to  buy  the  company  was 
Will  Wilson,  now  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  Sharp  gained  control  of 
National  Bankers  Life,  he  rewarded  Wil- 
son with  his  usual  post  In  Sharp  com- 
panies— the  poet  of  general  counsel. 
Wilson  had.  of  course,  acted  as  the 
negotiator  for  the  purchase  of  the 
company. 

Wilson,  of  coiuse,  acquired  stock  in 
National  Bankers  life  and  eventually 
bought  more  than  7,500  shares. 

All  of  this  is  known. 

It  is  also  Icnown  that  Sharp  and  his 
pals  systematically  looted  the  Insurance 
company.  Tbey  manipulated  Its  stock  to 
drive  the  price  up;  they  made  self -dealing 
loans;  they  doctored  up  its  books,  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  But  among  the  most 
Interesting  practices  of  the  insurance 
company's  big  shots  was  that  they  had 
a  propensity  to  buy  and  sell  its  stocks 
at  <HH?ortune  moments.  It  is  possible  and 
even  likely  that  the  insiders  at  National 
Bankers  Life  used  their  positions  to 


enrich  themselves.  One  wonders  if  WUl 
WOson  himself  mteht  have  been  among 
these. 

Wilson,  of  course,  says  tbat  he  sold  an 
his  stock  In  Nathmal  Bankers  Uf  e  In- 
surance CO.  alter  be  came  to  Wteshington. 
However,  there  tat  acane  interesting  dis- 
crepancies between  irtiat  lie  says  he  did 
and  wliat  stock  transaction  record  sheets 
show  he  did. 

Wflaoa  tells  the  world  that  he  dis- 
posed of  his  National  Bankers  Life  stock 
by  March  19«J9.  Stock  transaction  rec- 
ords show  that  he  was  selling  big  blocks 
of  National  Bankers  Life  stock  long  after 
that — perhaps  as  late  as  November  1969. 
In  fact,  ^^Ison's  transactions  even  in- 
cluded a  purchase  of  1,000  shares  of  this 
stock  as  late  as  March  31,  1969 — though 
he  curiously  s<4d  500  shares  on  that  same 
day.  Then.  In  mid-June  he  sold  1,400 
shares,  and  late  in  July  he  sold  another 
1,000,  and  in  November  he  sold  another 
1,200. 1  am  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Wilson 
sold  this  sto(^  for  a  handsome  profit. 

Now  we  know  from  the  past  record 
that  wm  Wilson  hkes  to  take  small  lib- 
erties with  the  truth.  Thus,  while  he 
would  freely  admit  that  he  had  been  a 
lawyer  for  Frank  Sharp,  he  never  said 
anything  at  all  about  being  general  coim- 
sel  for  no  less  than  three  Sharp  com- 
panies, at  the  rate  of  |3.S(W  a  mxmOx  plus 
other  considerations.  And  he  says  noth- 
ing at  all  of  what  he  knew  or  did  not 
know  of  the  mysterious  and  frequently 
Illegal  deals  that  were  going  on  in 
Sharp's  various  companies,  all  of  which 
Wilson  served  as  chief  legal  adviser.  So 
it  really  does  not  surprise  me  too  much 
that  Wilscn  says  he  soKi  his  National 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  stock,  but  does 
not  say  exactly  when  and  how  or  for 
what  price  or  profit.  No  wonder — he  was 
dealing  in  the  stock  long  after  he  would 
like  to  have  us  think  that  he  had  sold 
it  all.  He  sold  his  stock  not  to  free  him- 
self of  entanglements  with  Sharp  so 
much  as  to  make  the  most  he  could. 

There  is  no  excusing  what  the  insiders 
did  to  the  National  Bankers  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  And  the  records  available  now 
show  that  Wilscm  was  one  of  them. 


KANSAS  WILL  GO  TO  COURT  TO 
STOPAEC 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  House  approved  fimds  to  buy  land 
in  Kansas  in  which  to  bury  highly  lethal 
nuclear  wastes.  This  unusual  action  was 
taken  despite  the  pleas  of  the  Governor, 
the  Kansas  scientific  community,  and  the 
entire  Kansas  congressional  delegation 
to  halt  this  land  purchase  imtil  after  this 
form  of  nuclear  waste  disposal  could  be 
proven  safe.  When  this  House  ignored 
those  pleas.  It  invited  an  open  confronta- 
tion in  court  between  the  State  of  Elansas 
and  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Governor  Docking  promised.  Bir. 
Speaker,  be  will  use  all  the  legal  power 
of  the  governorship  and  the  facilities  of 
the  State  to  prevent  the  AEG  from  estab- 


lishing a  facility  strongly  opposed  by  a 
large  majority  of  Kansas  people. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  in  its  July  12 
issue  now  reports  the  Governor  is  prepar- 
ing to  go  into  court.  Tbe  El  Dorado  Times 
of  July  12  in  an  editorial  says : 

If  tb«  ABC  attempts  to  ccaitlnue  Ita  high- 
handed way  regardless  of  the  attitude  Kun^tas 
might  hold  against  this  measure,  n  wm  be 
delaying  its  own  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  this 
point 

IPRmh  Kansas  City  Times.  JiUy  12,  19711 

Kansas  Still  Looxors  voa  Wat  To  Haut 

ASC 

TOnXA. — ^Edward  Ccdllster,  assistant  at- 
torney g«nera],  said  yesterday  a  legal  study 
Is  continuing  on  how  the  state  of  Kansas 
might  proceed  with  a  lawstilt  to  challenge 
location  of  a  national  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory In  abandoned  salt  mines  at  Lyons,  Kan. 

CoIUster  was  assigned  by  Kansas  attorney 
general.  Vem  Miller,  to  study  the  state's  le- 
gal avenues  after  Oor.  Robert  Docking  asked 
the  attorney  general  to  determine  if  tbe 
state  had  a  legal  basis  for  fighting  the  re- 
pository's location  In  Kansas. 

Docking  and  other  state  and  congressional 
officials  are  embroiled  in  a  controversy  with 
tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  over  placing 
the  repository  in  Kansas.  The  state  officials 
contend  the  ABC  has  not  performed  ade- 
quate tests  to  assure  the  repository  will  be 
siEife. 

CoUlster  said  he  has  no  personal  opinion 
at  this  point  as  to  whether  the  state  will 
have  a  legal  basis  to  challenge  the  ABC. 

MlUcr  said  last  week  the  state  wlU  bring 
a  suit  If  it  determines  one  is  pos&lble. 

CoUlster  confirmed  the  state  is  studying 
possible  legal  avenues  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  Kansas  ch^ter  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  conservationist  group  which 
also  has  been  outspoken  in  opposition  to  lo- 
cating the  repository  in  Kansas. 

(From  El  Dorado  Times,  July  12,  1971 J 
Mat  Sttk  ths  AEC 

The  argument  over  the  pn^Ksal  to  bury 
atomic  wastes  In  salt  beds  at  Lyons  has  Just 
about  flared  into  open  warfare.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  gone  ahead  with  its 
program  apparently  Indifferent  to  tbe  pro- 
testing groups  within  the  state — and  this  has 
made  some  of  them  positively  angry. 

There's  the  Sierra  Club,  which  always  takes 
itself  seriously,  and  which  is  so  angry  over 
the  prevailing  situation,  it  may  file  a  lawsuit 
against  the  AEC.  "We're  mad,  and  we're  going 
Into  court,"  said  Ron«Id  Baxter,  Topeka  at- 
torney and  chairman  of  the  club  after  word 
came  from  Washington  that  tbe  Seoate- 
Houae  ABC  committee  had  recommended 
tbat  $3.5  million  be  authorised  to  allow  the 
commission  to  proceed  with  ita  plans  at 
Lyons. 

The  governor  says  he  will  fight  the  AEC's 
move  until,  and  unless,  Kansas  scientists  find 
that  tbe  procedure  is  safe.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Vem  Miller  says  "if  we  find  a  basis  for  a  suit, 
we  will  file  it." 

The  $3.5  million  in  the  measure  expected 
to  be  considered  by  the  congreaslanal  House 
at  Washington  by  July  15  Is  mfSrely  an  open- 
ing wedge.  It  would  permit  acquisition  at  the 
land,  performance  of  architeet-englnMrlxig 
services  and  accomplishment  of  detailed  de- 
sign related  to  construction.  The  full  amount 
to  be  asiud  tor  the  Lyons  i»Y>Ject  is  $35  mil- 
lion. vrbiOh  leaves  9S1J  mUUon  to  be  ap- 
propriated at  •  later  date. 

If  the  ABC  attempts  to  contlmiB  its  high- 
handed way  regardless  of  the  atUtude  Kan- 
sas might  hold  against  this  iMaeiiM.  tt  will 
be  delaying  its  own  program. 
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TAX  CUTS  NEEDED  TO  BOOST 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Temiessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hisranarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  British  Oovemment  has 
taken  a  bold  step  to  help  that  nation's 
sluggish  economy  back  on  its  feet,  a  step 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  very  same 
reason  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  a  voluntary  incomes  policy 
announced  last  week  by  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industries  to  hold  price 
Increases  over  the  next  year  to  less  than 
5  percent,  the  Government  yesterday  an- 
noimced  large  tax  cuts  and  other  incen- 
tives to  stimulate  Investment  and  con- 
sumer buying. 

This  Government  could  certainly  take 
a  lesson  from  the  British.  Consumer 
buying  is  down,  investment  spending 
lags,  wholesale  prices  are  rising  at  a 
4.8-percent  annual  rate  with  no  hint 
of  a  slackening  in  inflation,  53  of  the 
Nation's  major  labor  areas  are  suffering 
substantial  unemployment,  and  some  724 
smaller  labor  markets  are  characterized 
by  substantial  or  persistent  Joblessness. 
Unemployment  is  still  well  above  5 
percent. 

The  administration  still  clings  to  its 
so-called  economic  game  plan  which 
when  understood  simply  means  that  if 
we  wait  long  enough  things  may  even- 
tually work  themselves  out. 

This  is  a  patently  ridiculously  and 
callously  harsh  approach  to  our  eco- 
nomic ills.  While  the  administration 
looks  months  ahead  for  a  hoped-for  re- 
covery, millions  of  Americans  and  mil- 
lions more  wlD  be  without  Jobs;  millions 
of  Americans  on  fixed  Incomes  are  seeing 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  dollar 
erode  with  every  passing  week;  millions 
of  families  are  discovering  that  their 
periodic  Increases  in  take-home  pay  do 
not  provide  extra  Income  because  infia- 
tion  has  robbed  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economy  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  the  administration 
the  luxury  of  waiting  this  matter  out. 
We,  the  Congress,  need  to  act. 

Simple  tax  legislation  is  needed;  legis- 
lation to  restore  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  lower  personal  and  corporate 
tax  rates.  This  approach  worked  in  the 
1960's  and  is  needed  in  the  1970's. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY  ABROAD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gatsos)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  my  special  order,  I  intend  to  Insert 
Into  the  Rkcord  a  series  of  five  articles 
pr^>ared  by  Mr.  Sterling  F.  Green  of  the 
Associated  Press  appearing  in  the  Dally 
News  of  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Blr.  Green  has  turned  the  public  spot- 
light on  the  threat  of  multinational 
firms  that  pack  up  and  leave  this  country 
for  dollar-greener  pastures  overseas.  He 
points  out  in  his  article  that  some  230 
corporations  have  migrated  to  a  zone  In 


Mexico  laji  mUes  wide  and  2,000  miles 
long  from  the  Gulf  of  Mezloo  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  , 

From  this  garden  patch  the  Mexican 
economy  rei^M  a  harvest  (O.  $50  million 
worth  oi  products  assembled  there  by 
American  firms.  This  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  however,  when  you  consider  the 
12  billion  worth  of  American  goods  being 
assembled  by  the  1.200  American  firms 
operating  under  the  same  tariff  agree- 
ment elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 

As  Mr.  Green  so  properly  points  out, 
the  total  production  of  oversea  sub- 
sidiaries of  UjS.  comptmies  is  unlEnown, 
but  is  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  billion.  He  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
in  his  observation  that  if  this  figure  is 
anywhere  near  accurate  American  in- 
dustry in  absentia  now  rivals  Japan  as 
the  third  greatest  economic  power  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
take  the  time  to  read  these  articles  which 
point  out  very  explicitly  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous threat  to  the  American  produc- 
tion worker. 

The  background  of  world  trade  is  quite 
simple,  and  has  not  changed  much  in 
150  years.  The  conc^t  generally  ac- 
cepted by  economists  and  those  actively 
engaged  in  world  trade  was  as  follows: 

A  number  of  backward  nations,  endowed 
with  natural  resoiirces  but  without  technol- 
ogy or  a  skiUed  Ubor  fcwce.  could  best  buUd 
their  economies  around  agriculture  or  min- 
ing. And  a  number  of  moderately  developed 
nations  co«ild  only  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  few  rudimentary  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, such  as  basic  textiles  or  metals.  Finally, 
a  few  advanced  nations,  endowed  with  both 
technology  and  a  skiUed  labor  force,  could 
handle  the  more  complex  fabricating  proc- 
esses. The  higher  wage  levels  of  the  advanced 
nations  were  protected  natiirally,  by  techno- 
logical and  capital  strength. 

For  more  than  100  years,  this  formula  for 
free  trade  made  considerable  economic  sense 
and,  although  many  nations  refused  to  ac- 
cept it  in  practice,  m  theory  it  was  hard  to 
refute. 

For  the  past  several  decades,  however,  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of 
comparative  advantage  have  been  steadUy 
eroding — untU  today  the  world  economic 
picture  has  beMi  so  drastically  altered  that 
the  theory  Is  almost  meaningless. 

The  main  factor  which  has  changed  has 
been  the  world-wide  spread  of  technology. 
Although  many  cotmtries  still  must  be  classi- 
fied as  under-developed,  technological  proc- 
esses have  been  so  rationalized  and  refined 
that  almost  any  country  can  produce  almost 
anything  it  wants  to — so  long  as  It  has  the 
necessary  capital. 

The  unschooled  girls  of  Taiwan  can  do  Just 
as  well  assembling  complex  TV  components 
as  the  high  school  graduates  of  New  Jersey. 
The  untrained  workers  of  African  or 
Asian  nations  can  be  taught  to  produce  com- 
plex products,  ranging  from  tiny  transistors 
to  giant  turbines,  as  readily  as  tbe  sklUed 
workers  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  West  Coast. 
And  the  depressed  inhabitants  of  the  most 
squalid  sltuns  of  the  Far  East  can  be  taught 
to  make  specialty  steel  products  Just  as  weU 
as  tbe  experienced  workers  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent  months,  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  steel  produc- 
tion facilities  of  my  20th  Congressional 
District  in  Pennsylvania,  where  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  steel  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  country. 

I  thought  it  essential  that  I  personally 


Kpetk.  to  management  and  the  ixoduc- 
tlon  w<HiLerB  In  order  to  obtain  first- 
hand Information  on  the  impact  of  for- 
eign imixnis  on  our  domestic  sted  In- 
dustry. 

TUs  past  Friday,  I  toured  the  Jones 
U  Laugjilin  Steel  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  employs  9,000  workers. 

There  I  had  an  (^portunity  to  discuss 
ttie  Import  problem  with  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  producticm  and  as- 
certain recent  employment  figives  and 
prospects  for  the  future  of  the  i>lant.  He 
expressed  deep  concern  about  the  possi- 
ble loss  of  50  poxent  of  their  business 
with  one  customer  on  certain  bar  steel 
products  which  the  Japanese  are  offer- 
ing at  $70  to  $80  below  American  prices. 
A  similar  situation  exists  at  the  UJS. 
Steel  Irvln  Works  where  30  to  40  percent 
of  their  market  for  galvanized  sheet  steel 
has  been  captured  by  foreign  competi- 
tors. Prices  on  these  products  range  from 
15  to  20  percent  imder  those  on  the 
American  market. 

In  the  city  of  McKeesport,  I  visited 
the  Artcraft  Co.,  which  employs  400  to 
500  people  and  processes  aluminum  and 
steel.  Heretofore  they  have  been  rela- 
tively Immune  from  the  unfair  competi- 
tion of  the  bandits  from  abroad.  How- 
ever, in  recent  months  they  have  become 
aware  of  a  greater  influx  of  their  prod- 
uct from  foreign  sources,  particularly 
on  the  West  Coast  markets. 

I  also  went  down  to  the  U.S.  Sted  Na- 
tional Worths  at  McKeesport  where  seam- 
less pipe  is  the  principal  product.  We  all 
know  of  the  Alaskan  oil  discovery  where 
the  pipeline  contract  Involving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  was  let  to 
Japan.  The  steel  in  this  pipe  contract, 
incidoitally.  was  not  chargeable  to  the 
voluntary  quota  limitation.  The  Japa- 
nese argued  that  since  American  steel 
producers  were  not  geared  to  produce  a 
42-lnch  pipe  at  that  time,  this  order 
should  be  excluded  from  their  self-im- 
posed restraints. 

When  I  toured  the  U.S.  Steel  Home- 
stead Works,  I  suggested  to  the  super- 
intendent that  the  forging  operation 
was  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  He  ac- 
knowledged it  was.  But  no  longer.  Japan 
now  has  that  distinction. 

I  know  as  an  established  fact  that  50 
percent  of  Japan's  steelmaking  capability 
is  25  years  old  or  younger.  We  made  the 
money  available  to  the  Japanese  to  pro- 
duce that  capability  in  restoring  them 
from  a  devastated  nation.  The  reverse 
situation  exists  as  far  as  American  tech- 
nology and  ability  are  concerned.  Fifty 
percent  of  our  Industrial  capacity  and 
productivity,  machinery  and  everything 
that  is  classified  with  it,  is  25  years  old 
or  older — Just  the  opposite. 

Infant  industries  in  Japan  are  being 
encouraged  by  "no  tax"  incentives  cov- 
ering the  first  4  years.  There  are  allow- 
ances for  reserves  to  meet  price  fiuctua- 
Uons  and  tax  deductions  to  meet  the  cost 
of  repairs,  water  projects,  export  devel- 
opment, and  depredatian  Incentives. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  Is  not  at  war 
today.  It  is  also  true  that  Japan  has  the 
American  maitetplace  in  an  export-Im- 
port nightmare.  Japan  Is  not  running 
scared  over  the  world  as  we  are,  pouring 
out  its  substance  to  pec^de  as  we  are 
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dfllng.  tboi  heavinc  teMft  en  ttds  andtbB 
tte  nest  tmantima  whteh  yon  Mid  I 
and  our  dkOdnn  wiU  have  to  take  care 
of. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  wa^ 
tlcmansldd? 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  coUeasue 
f rom  Pennsylvaaia. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  wiah 
to  make  a  unanlmfsus-concent  request.  I 
ask  nnanimnua  conaent  that  the  time  I 
reeerved  run  coocurrcntly  with  the  time 
of  this  sentleman,  since  we  had  planned 
to  work  together  during  the  full  hour. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^Mre.  The  gen- 
tleman would  have  to  wait  under  the  es- 
tablished procedure  imtil  the  gentle- 
man's name  is  called  on  his  special  or- 
der. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  had  asked  that  the  time 
run  concurrently  when  I  asked  for  the 
special  order  last  week,  because  I  had  a 
meeting  on  minimum  wage  and  I  knew  I 
would  be  late. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  on  his  fecial  order? 

Mr.  MATSDNAOA.  Yes. 

Hie  SPEAEZR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OATDOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  defer  to  my  gtktd  firiend 
JoBB  Dnrr  from  Westmoreland  County, 
who  has  been  actively  pursuing  this  s\ib- 
Ject  matter  for  the  last  10  to  12  years. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  from  Iron 
Age  that  quotes  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  DEm)  in  uttering  his 
warning  last  year  when  he  said  that  GM 
was  contemplating  the  purchase  of  1 
million  tons  of  Japanese  steel  and  to 
negotiate  for  another  million  tons  in  the 
Eun^iean  maiicet.  That  was  bitterly 
denied  in  the  news  media.  However,  in  a 
subsequent  release  mi  December  30,  the 
positiOD  of  my  good  friend,  who  is  such 
a  dedicated  man  in  this  field,  Congress- 
znim  Dnrr,  was  vindicated.  I  quote  from 
the  New  York  article: 

Foreign  coii^>«tltlon  Is  squeezing  domestic 
■t«el  workers  and  makers  In  several  direc- 
tions. As  evidence  of  that  Iran  Age  points  to 
the  recent  develcqiment  of  General  Motors 
COrpontton  buying  foreign  steel  for  1971 
produetlan.  Tbls  on-agaln  off-agaln  rumor 
Is  now  aU  too  frequent.  According  to  do- 
mestic steel  officials,  there  is  no  Information 
on  the  tonnage  involved  except  it  will  be 
large  and  perhaps  aa  much  as  800.000  tons. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dnrz)  is  taking  part  in  this  spe- 
cial order.  I  want  to  compliment  him  on 
his  afamty  to  ferret  out  the  truth  and 
to  sound  the  alarm  In  a  time  of  this  Na- 
tion's economic  dtst^ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  dated  July 
9,  SMldressed  to  me.  sent  by  Mr.  Lee 
R.  Muth  of  Harrisburg.  which  says: 

HABUBBtna,   Pa.. 

Juljf  ».  197t. 
Hon.  JoBiFR  M.  Oatsos. 
Senate  Oflee  Buading. 
WaOiington,  DJB. 

Dbab  Ba:  Hm  Baaurdons  lUterials  Regu- 
latioos  Board  of  the  Dip*rtm«at  of  Trana- 
pcrtatloa  has  just  imud  a  (vopond  rule 
which  woxild  allow  foraign  gaa  eylindon  to 
be  tmportecL  UntU  now.  the  Xtatted  States 
has  had  an  unpaialleled  aalMy  reeord  In  the 


haaaUngof  syUndeia  kecauas  of  the  reqult*- 
rnsnt  that  testa  and  aaalyris  aa  speetflMl  be 
oondueted  ts  this  Country.  The  proposed 
change  would  remove  this  barrier  that  has 
kep*  owt  unsafe  Aasign  cyttadsn. 

Bkaos  tfea  selling  pdea  af  eyllnden  from 
Japan  and  otter  low  labor  east  eoimtrlaB  la 
wen  below  the  cost  to  produce  cyttndan  bora, 
the  propossd  rule  wUl  probably  mean  the 
end  of  cylinder  manufacturing  in  the  united 
States.  This  would  mean  the  loss  of  as  msny 
as  five  thousand  jobs  by  those  employed  di- 
rectly and  indlreetly  In  the  cylinder  manu- 
facturing industry  and  In  supporting  indus- 
tries. I  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible 
to  persuade  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  withdraw  this  Notice  of  Proposed  Hule 
Making. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lnr  R.  Mom. 

P.8. — The  above  letter  was  also  smt  to  Mr. 
Alan  I.  Roberts.  Secretary,  Baaardous  Mate- 
rials Regulation  Board,  Department  of 
'nansportatlon,  Washington,  D.C. 

While  touring  our  chemical  corpora- 
tion located  In  dalrton.  Pa.,  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  more  sfaenani- 
gans  in  the  oflfaig  by  the  Japanese  to  en- 
twine themselves  in  the  American  mar- 
ket with  particular  respect  to  foreign 
imports.  I  a^ed  the  gentleman  to  verify 
his  observations,  and  he  did. 

I  insert  this  letter  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Ihdustrial  Chemical  Corp.  in  the 
Racois  at  this  point: 

PSMMBiLVAinA  IN0USTBIAI. 

CRZinCAL  COBP., 

Cl»irton,  P«.,  July  t,  1971. 
Subject :  Arkon  Resins,  Japan. 

Arakawa  Foreet  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.. 
located  in  Osaka,  Japan,  has  been  offering 
a  series  of  hydrogenated  petroleum  resins 
designated  "Arkon  P-85,"  "Arkon  P-100." 
"Arkon  P-llB"  and  "Arkon  P-136."  These 
resins  are  being  promoted  primarily  in  the 
pressure  sensitive  and  hot  melt  application 
areas  as  replacements  for  the  beta-plnene 
resins  such  as  our  Piecolyte  S-grade  resins. 

Due  to  the  disparity  of  pricing  policy  In 
Japan  and  quotations  given  to  U.S.A.  pros- 
pects on  Arkon  resins,  they  are  "dumping" 
either  to  purchase  their  way  Into  an  estab- 
lished Industry  or  moving  excess  production. 

Attached  are  duplicate  copies  of  the 
fcdlowlng: 

1.  A  Japanese  quotation  to  a  Japanese 
potential  customer  in  quantity  purchase  of 
ten  metric  tons  (22,050  pounds)  at  a  price  of 
290  yen  per  kilo  which  Is  equivalent  to  38.63 
U.S.A.  cents  per  pound  FOB  Japanese  plant. 
Exchange  rate  used  to  calculate  price  is  360 
Japanese  yen  to  one  U.SJL  dollar. 

3.  Quotation  to  U.S_A.  prospective  cus- 
tomer (B.  I.  DuPont)  depicts  37.60  UJB-A. 
cents  per.  pound  CIF  cost  New  York,  but  indi- 
cates 34.50  U.S-A.  cents  per  pound  FOB  Kobe, 
Jap«ui,  a  Japanese  shipping  port  basis  upon 
which  U.S.A.  tariff  Is  based. 

3.  Above  mentioned  Invoices  Indicate  more 
than  a  13.00  U.S.A.  cent  per  pound  difference 
using  Japan  as  a  base  pricing  point  for  a 
customer  In  Japan  versus  a  customer  In  the 
U.S.A. 

A.  Flaxs. 


AaAKAWA  Foanar 

CEOmCAL  INBUSTSIBS,  LTD., 

AprU  29,  1971. 
E.  I.  ou  Pont  ok  NsMOcas  A  Co..  Iifc, 
WUminffton,  Del. 

VJOttenott 

We  are  pleased  to  Inform  yon  tbe  latest 
price  of  the  following  products: 

Description:  Arkon  P-85.  P-lOO;  P-115.  P- 
135. 

Price:  CIF  Mew  York,  net:  T7S90.275  per 
lb.;  U8$0.345  per  lb..  FOB  Kobe. 

Quantity:  mnttBuni.  1 M/T 


Packing:  In  lltfxt  gagad  galvanised  sted 
drums  containing  900  kilos  net. 

Quality:  As  per  oar  speelflcatlon. 

Shipment:  Proaapt  ^g"»**  your  L/C. 

Payment:  At  sl^t  draft  drawn  under  Ir- 
revocable lettos  of  credit  to  be  opened  in 
favor  of  us. 

Destination:  New  York,  UjB.A. 

Bamarks:  laaport  duty:  Thrtff  oode:  406 J6; 
Itam:  Plastic  materlala.  Tariff  rate:       ■ 

They  are  dumping  for  two  reasons: 
First,  either  to  prepare  their  way  Into  an 
established  chemical  market  Industry  as 
we  know  it  today,  or,  second,  to  move 
their  excess  production  into  this  coun- 
try. Regardless  of  their  reasons,  they  are 
still  doing  it.  Here  is  what  the  Japanese 
quotation  calls  for :  The  Japanese  quota- 
tion to  the  potential  Japsinese  customer 
in  quantities  of  10  metric  tons — 22,050 
pounds — calls  for  a  price  of  290  yen  per 
kilo,  or  $2.53  n.S.  currency  f.o.b.  Japa- 
nese plant.  At  the  exchange  rate  used 
to  calculate  the  price,  it  is  360  Japanese 
yen  equal  1  "US.  dollar.  The  Japanese 
quotation  to  the  prospective  U.S.  custom- 
er— and  in  this  instance  it  was  E.  I.  du 
Pont-^s  $27.50  n.S.  currency  cli.  New 
York.  But  it  indicates  $34.50  JJ£A. 
money  in  Kobe,  Japan.  Kobe  is  a  Japa- 
nese shipping  port.  Based  upon  that  the 
U.S-A.  tariff  is  flgrired.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious the  above-mentioned  invoices  I  am 
speaking  of  indicate  there  is  over  a  $12 
UJSA.  money  i>er  pound  differential,  us- 
ing Japan  as  a  base  pricing  point  for  a 
Japanese  customer  versus  a  n.S.  pur- 
chaser. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I 
would  like  to  ejnphaslr.e  for  my  ccA- 
leagues.  Last  week  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  require  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment oi  C(»nmerce  to  dumge  its  statisti- 
cal procedure.  Presently,  the  value  U  ev- 
ery export  item  leaving  this  country  in- 
cludes the  eii. — cost.  Insuranee.  and 
freight— or  f ajb. — ^free  alongside  ship- 
computations.  The  difference  between 
that  and  f  .o.b.  is  10  percent.  So  our  Com- 
merce Department  figures  are  misleading, 
because  ell.  costs  are  included  in  export 
statistics,  but  f  .o.b.  Is  used  tor  the  compu- 
tation of  import  statistics.  Thus,  there  is 
an  undeniable  10-peroent  differential, 
causing  a  net  loss  of  $1  billion  in  our 
balance  of  trade  as  of  last  month. 

We  are  talking  about  a  10-percent  dif- 
f  ermtial  that  is  included  and  becomes  a 
IMUl  of  the  statistics  upon.whlch  we  base 
all  our  evaluations — monetary  value, 
trade,  the  health  of  the  coimtry,  and  so 
on. 

I  believe  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  three  European  countries  are  the 
only  ones  who  use  this  procedure,  mak- 
ing a  distinction  between  what  we  send 
out  of  the  country — cost,  insuranee,  and 
frcdght — and  bring  Into  the  country- 
free  on  board.  It  does  not  sound  rea- 
sonable. It  ^ould  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. If  five  of  the  56  major  industrial- 
ized countries  do  this.  I  believe  some- 
thing is  amiss;  we  are  not  being  real- 
istic. We  should  change  with  the  chang- 
ing times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Racon  today  a  series  ol  five  articles  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Steribig  F.  Oreen  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  appearing  In  the  Daily 
News  of  McKeesport.  ft. 

Mr.  Oreen  has  tamed  the  ptddic  spot- 
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Udtt  on  the  trend  to  BBuRlBational  firms 
which  pack  up  and  leave  the  United 
States  for  greener — dollar  greener— pas- 
tures overseas.  He  points  out  in  his  arti- 
cles today  that  230  American  corpora- 
tl(»i8  have  migrated  to  a  spot  in  Mexico 
which  measures  12V&  miles  wide  and 
2,000  miles  long. 

From  this  garden  patch,  the  Mexican 
economy  reaps  a  harvest  of  $50  million 
a  year  from  the  $150  milliOTi  worth  of 
products  assembled  there  by  American 
firms.  Hils  Is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  how- 
ever, when  you  consider  the  $2  billion 
worth  of  American  goods  being  assem- 
bled by  1,200  American  firms  operating 
imdra  the  same  tariff  agreements  dse- 
where  in  the  world.  As  Mr.  Green  points 
out,  the  total  production  of  overseas  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  companies  is  not  known 
but  is  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  million. 

Mr.  Oreen  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
his  observation  that  if  this  figure  is  any- 
where near  accurate,  "American  indus- 
try-in-absentia  now  rivals  Japan  as  the 
third  greatest  economic  power  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  follow  this 
series  of  articles  which  points  out  a  new 
and  dangerous  threat  to  the  American 
productive  worker. 

The  articles  follow: 

Multi-Nattonax.  Fouc  Tsxnd  Sweeping 

UJ3.  Bdsinxss 

(By  Sterling  F.  Oreen) 

Wasrimctom. — ^American  bxislness  is  going 
multi-national  with  a  rush  that  matches  the 
stampede  to  "go  conglomerate"  in  the  1960s. 

As  the  oorpcMWtlons  go  global,  they  carry 
American  capital,  technology  and  managerial 
skill  to  the  earth's  far  corners. 

And  leave  alarm  bells  ringing  back  home. 

Complaints  are  piling  up  that  American 
jobs,  and  possibly  some  vital  portions  of  the 
nation's  Industrial  base  for  defense  and  eco- 
nomic stability  are  going  overseas. 

Organized  labor  which  fornverly  carried 
the  banner  of  free  trade  has  taken  alarm  at 
vanishing  Jobs  and  shrinking  memberships, 
and  has  Joined  some  major  Industries  in  the 
drive  on  Congress  for  Import  quotas. 

The  unions,  led  by  the  AFL-CIO,  also  are 
bracketing  the  multinationals  In  their  bar- 
rage of  criticism,  as  "runaway  employers" 
who  move  plants  to  Evirope,  the  Orient,  or 
the  Caribbean  where  labor  is  cheaper. 

Ironically,  competition  from  imported 
goods  Is  the  main  reason  many  corporations 
have  gone  global.  They  are  simply  trying  to 
stay  competitive  with  foreign  products  by 
becoming  importers  themselves — of  com- 
ponents, of  semi-finished  goods,  or  of  entire 
products  which  come  back  to  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer with  only  one  American  part,  the 
brand  name. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  reasons 
why  \J£.  Industry  is  deploying  subsidiaries 
overseas — to  gain  growth  by  reaching  new 
customers,  to  get  behind  trade  barriers  that 
American  exports  cannot  pierce,  to  cut  costs 
and  improve  profits,  to  compete  on  even 
terms  with  foreign  firms  in  world  markets. 

For  the  American  consumer  these  are 
among  the  signs  of  the  changing  times: 

— Dodge  Colt,  oxie  of  the  new  American 
"answers"  to  the  small-car  imports.  Is  100 
percent  made-ln-Japan,  by  Mitsubishi. 

— If  you  buy  Ford's  Pinto,  another  of  the 
U.S.  Industry's  answers,  you  may  get  a  car 
with  an  English-made  engine  and  German- 
made  transmission,  assembled  either  in  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States. 

— Ninety  per  cent  of  all  radio  sets,  tape 
recorders  and  cassettes  sold  in  this  country 
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are  mada  atooad.  8o  are  mora  than  half  the 
black-and-white  taiaivlAm  aeta  aaarty 
one-fourth  of  all  color  TV  sets,  two-thlids  of 
tlM  sawing  marhines  and  most  of  the  type- 


THa  very  concepts  of  "exports  and  Imports" 
and  "protectionists  vs.  free  traders"  are  be- 
ooBlng  Marred.  Some  conglcnoerates  are 
8(diizophrenlc.  They  have  divisions  that  want 
protection,  others  that  favor  free  trade.  One 
union  official,  in  testimony  to  Congress  on 
Imports,  recalled  the  words  of  Pogo  that  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  them  is  us." 

A  major  industrialist.  Board  Chairman  Fred 
J.  Borch  of  General  SUectrlc,  told  The  Asso- 
ciated Press: 

"I  don't  know  any  American  manufacturer 
who  would  not  prefer  to  make  his  product  in 
this  country  for  this  market." 

But  in  cases  where  the  choice  became 
either  going  out  of  business  on  a  product  line 
or  "moving  offshore."  GE  and  others  have 
gone  offshore.  That  way,  Borch  estimates, 
at  least  half  the  American  employes  are  kept 
on  the  Job — designers,  engineers,  sales  force, 
research  and  development  people  and  others. 

The  AFL-CIO  industrial  unions  which  once 
took  pride  In  their  liberal  free- trade  stance — 
along  with  the  American  steel  industry,  now 
being  Jostled  for  world  leadership  by  Japan — 
have  almost  ^Kilogetically  lined  up  VTlth  such 
long-time  protectionists  as  the  textile  and 
shoe  Industries. 

Their  combined  push  for  Import  quotas  in 
the  91st  Congress  blocked  President  Nixon's 
trade  expansion  bill  by  plastering  it  with  im- 
port quota  amendments,  and  come  within 
Inches  of  reversing  this  country's  36-year 
policy  of  liberalizing  tariff  and  trade. 

Only  a  major  defensive  stand  organised  on 
a  cratii  basis  by  the  foreign  trade  commu- 
nity, including  the  heads  of  many  multina- 
tional corporations  stopped  them. 

There  will  be  no  trade  legislation  at  all 
this  year.  Nixon's  supporters  dare  not  piish 
his  bill  to  a  vote,  they  now  admit  privately, 
because  Congress  would  turn  it  into  a  re- 
strictionist  bill  curbing  imports. 

Some  day  the  issue  must  be  faced.  In  the 
meantime,  the  administration  is  moving  in 
three  areas  to  blunt  the  quota  drive. 

— It  is  pressing  for  negotiated  restrictions 
by  Japan  and  other  countries — "voluntary" 
quotas  which  doctrinaire  ftee  traders  abhor 
Just  as  much  as  they  deplore  quotas  Imposed 
by  law. 

— It  has  launched  a  jawboning  offensive 
calling  on  Europe  and  Japan  to  drop  their 
protectionist  laws  and  pick  up  a  fair  share 
of  defense  costs.  Secretary  of  the  TTeastiry 
John  B.  Connally  bluntly  spelled  it  out  to 
the  International  Banking  Conference  last 
month  when  he  aald  Eurc^je's  easy  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  be  willing 
indefinitely  "to  bear  disproportionate  eco- 
nomic costs  does  not  fit  the  facts  of  today." 

— ^It  is  enforcing,  promptly  and  vigorously, 
for  the  first  time  ever  as  a  drtiberate  policy, 
long-standing  curbs  on  unfair  trade.  Such 
crackdowns  as  Treasury's  March  10  ruling 
against  Japanese  TV  sets,  acrid  here  at  far 
less  than  the  Japanese  home  price,  are  con- 
sidered certain  to  discourage  cut-rate  foreign 
competition  at  relatively  small  ris'k  of  re- 
taliatory action  against  American  products. 

There  will  be  lees  heat  for  quotas  next 
year  if,  as  the  administration  confidently 
predicts,  the  econotny  has  picked  up  steam 
and  unemployment  has  declined  below  6 
per  cent. 

But  labor  is  Impatient.  The  three  major 
unions  in  the  consiuner  electronic  and  elec- 
trical goods  Industries  have  told  Congress 
that  more  than  50,000  ot  their  members'  Jobs 
have  disappeared  in  three  years. 

"The  types  of  Jobs  exported  are  precisely 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs  needed 
here  if  vre  are  to  win  the  war  against  poverty 
and  provide  dignified  and  gainful  employ- 
ment for  our  disadvantaged  poor,"  said  the 
iinions'  Joint  statement. 


Frasldant  Paul  Jwintngt  at  the  Intv- 
national  Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  sug- 
gested the  phenomeoon  "portends  a  mass 
exodns.** 

"IwaiwiST-nT-AaMwriA"  Fnras  Hatsit 

SocTR  or  Bounoi 

(By  Sterling  F.  Oreen) 

WASBUfOTOM. — There  is  a  curious  new  kind 
of  industrial  zone  in  Mexico. 

It  is  13^  mUes  wide  snd  3,000  miles  long, 
stretching  the  length  of  the  United  States 
border  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexioo  to  the  Pacific. 

It  exists  to  serve  a  growing  exodus  of 
American  business  from  AoMriean  sou  in 
search  of  ways  to  cut  costs  and  compete  on 
better  terms,  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
cheaper  goods  from  Europe  and  Japan. 

Inside  this  narrow  strip  of  Mexico  terri- 
tory. UjB.  corporations  have  set  up  330  plants. 
More  are  coming.  The  factories  take  in  U.S. 
materlala,  turn  them  Into  UJ3.  products,  and 
sell  them  to  U.S.  consumers. 

Two  lures  have  sent  great  and  small 
American  corporations  flocking  down  Mexico 
way:  cheap  labor  and  a  bargain-basement 
tariff  arrangement  in  both  directions. 

Mexico  waives  tariff  and  taxes  on  the  mate- 
rials, machinery  and  parts  brought  in.  The 
United  States,  under  "Item  807"  of  the 
Tariff  Code,  requires  payment  of  duty  only  on 
the  value  added  in  Mexico — meaning,  in 
many  eases,  little  more  than  the  cost  of  low- 
wage  labor. 

Mexico  beams  on  the  arrangemmt  because 
it  pumps  $60  million  a  year  into  the  Mexican 
economy,  mostly  in  wages  to  impoverished 
peons.  American  border  cities  like  it,  becaitse 
ttie  workers  from  Matamoros,  Juarez,  Nueva 
Laredo  and  other  Mexican  cities  spend  much 
of  their  pay  this  aide  of  the  border. 

American  corporations  like  it;  the  number 
participating  rises  every  year. 

Everybody  likes  it.  In  fact,  except  American 
workers  whose  Jobs  have  gone  south  of  the 
border — and  the  towns  In  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West  which  find  themselves  with 
empty  factories,  rising  welfare  loads  and 
shrinking  tax  rolls. 

unions  caU  the  arrangement  "a  tariff  loop- 
hole you  can  drive  an  industry  through." 

But  the  Mexican  program,  at  9160  mil- 
lion a  year,  is  small  potatoes  In  the  wide, 
wide  world  of  "offshore  processing,"  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  $3  billion  worth  of 
"American"  products  being  assembled,  by 
1,200  U.S.  companies  under  the  same  tariff 
rules  from  Taiwan  to  Haiti,  from  Hong  Kong 
to  Italy. 

And  the  total  value  of  the  output  under 
Item  807  and  related  rules  is  but  a  small 
fraction — perhaps  one-lOOth — of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  overseas  subsidiaries  of  Amer- 
ican companies. 

Even  the  government  does  not  know  the 
real  total.  The  1970  guess  was  somewhere 
around  9200  billion. 

If  so,  American  Industry-in-absentia  now 
rivals  Japan  as  the  third  grreatest  economic 
power  tn  the  world,  after  the  United  States 
and  Russia. 

At  the  very  least,  what  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts, 
R-N.Y.,  has  called  "concealed  exi)orts" — 
products  that  are  both  made  and  sold  abroad 
by  American  companies — have  reached  a  vol- 
ume several  times  that  of  goods  exported  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

A  few  examples  strfBoe  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  rapid  growth,  of  overseas  pro- 
duction for  consumption  at  home  and 
abroad  by  this  country's  multinational  cor- 
p>orations. 

Last  year,  foreign  subsidiaries  and  aflUlates 
of  American  companies  increased  outlays  for 
new  plants  and  equipment  by  33  per  cent. 
At  home,  the  increase  was  1.3  per  cent. 

IBM  is  France's  biggest  exporter.  Ford  Is 
among  England's  biggest  employers.  The 
third  largest  exporters  of  airtomobiles  from 
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BoraiM   to   %b»   VtMxA   SUtM   U   QmaanX 
Motors. 

Tbs  multtnstloiULls  poM  iinprecedentad 
problems  for  tb«  U.S.  and  other  goTwn- 
ments.  Does  goiog  mulUnstioiua  provlds  • 
firm  with  meftos  for  legal  avoldanoe  of  taxes? 
Do  VS.  antitrust  laws  stUl  apply?  Do  the 
miiltlnatlonals  contribute  to  monetary  crisis 
by  shifting  their  money  ftt>m  ootintry  to 
country  In  antldpatloii  of  currency  reralua- 
tlons? 

These  are  among  the  questions  confront- 
Ing  President  Nixon's  new  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Pt^ey,  and  they  are  prob- 
lems which  far  exceed  In  complexity  the  old- 
fashioned  arguments  between  free  trade  and 
protection. 

There  are  some  of  the  others: 

Will  the  European  Common  Market  raise 
f\irther  tariff  barriers  to  n.S.  exports? 

And  by  Its  busy  writing  of  preferential 
trading  agreements  with  the  former  African 
colonies  will  the  Market  create  a  new  trade 
bloc? 

Would  tills  country  be  obliged  In  aeU- 
defense  to  fashion  a  bloc  of  Its  own?  And 
Japan  another?  Then,  with  the  Commtmlsta 
comprising  a  fourth,  would  there  be  trade 
warfare  among  the  blocs? 

And  bow  can  this  country  take  the  Inl- 
tlatlre  In  new  trade  negotiations  when  it 
cannot  eren  press  enactment  of  President 
Nixon's  trade  expansion  bill  for  fear  that 
Ctmgreas  will  transform  it  Into  a  protection- 
ist statute,  as  it  very  nearly  did  last  year? 

Free  trade  supporters,  winners  of  every 
legisUtlTe  battle  stnoe  the  early  1930s,  hast- 
ily organised  the  Emergency  Committees  for 
American  Trade  and  blocked  the  Nixon  bill 
after  protectionists  loaded  it  with  import 
quotas  the  Preeldent  dldnt  want. 

In  beating  back  the  biU,  the  free  traders 
pitched  their  case  on  the  argument  that 
reTeraal  of  liberal  policies  would  invite  a 
dlsaatroua,  retaliatory  trade  war. 

Speaking  for  them,  Artbiir  K.  Watson, 
board  chairman  of  the  multinaticmal  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp.,  told  Congress: 

"We  In  this  country  can  trace  more  than 
S  million  jobs  to  exports  and  this  year  we 
will  repatriate  almost  $7  bllUon  to  these 
shores,  the  eamlncs  of  our  Inyeetments 
abroad  and  the  royalties  the  world  pays  us 
for  the  use  of  our  technology." 

Sales  of  U.S.  subsidies  abro«ul  already  ex- 
ceeded U.S.  export  sales.  Watson  added,  and 
contributed  10  times  as  much  to  the  pay- 
ments balance  as  did  the  sxirplus  of  merchan- 
dise exports  over  Imports. 

These  flnandal  facts  did  not  conflict  with 
APIi-CIO  testimony  in  favor  of  protection; 
union  critics  simply  did  not  view  the  trend 
as  totally  beneficial.  Exports  make  Jobs  In  the 
U.S.,  they  argued,  while  foreign  subsldlanes 
make  Jobs  overseas. 

The  IBM  executive  disputed  the  complaint. 

In  general,  Watson  said,  American  exports 
have  expanded  in  high -technology  industries, 
which  are  the  high  wages,  high  profit  indus- 
tries, whereas  the  great  surge  in  Imports  has 
tended  to  be  in  the  older  lower  wage  and 
lower  technology  Industries. 

"It  would  be  absurd.  I  believe,  to  predicate 
futiire  policy  on  the  idea  that  we  are  raising 
another  generation  of  mlllhands  in  America. 

"We  have  not  loet  Jobs  nor  exported  them. 
The  U.S.  employment  rate  In  1959  was  5.6 
per  cent  and  today  it  is  less  than  4  per  cent." 

That  testimony  was  In  December,  1969. 
Later,  with  the  unemployment  rate  hovering 
around  S  per  cent,  the  "mlUhands"  remark 
drew  a  caustic  footnote  from  Chairman  WU- 
btir  D.  MUls  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mills  wond««d  aloud  whether 
the  country  was  destined  to  become  a  nation 
of  Insurance  salesmen. 

iNsuirsT  ExooTTS  Raises  Qttkstions  om 

UJ3.  Sbcuutt 

(By  Sterling  F.  Oreen) 

Washxnotom. — Does  the  United  States'  tra- 

dltlooal   policy  of  enoouzaglng   free   trade 


weaken  the  mtkm'a  Industrial  base  for  «•• 
fense  and  eoonmnlc  growth? 

That  question  Is  bali«  asked  iTMlstsntly 
by  Industry  and  labor  alike  in  oomplalnts  to 
Congress  over  displacement  at  VS.  produc- 
tion by  Imports  of  Increasingly  sophisticated 
products. 

And  while  It  is  hardly  a  novtf  issue  in 
American  polltloal  debate,  the  question  is 
being  asked  in  a  new  and  unique  stnMephere, 
complicated  by  American  corporations  them- 
selves. 

In  an  attempt  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
in  the  marketjdaoe  with  cheaper  foreign 
products,  American  corporations  are  going 
mtiltlnational — establishing  production  fa- 
cilities abroad  to  capitalize  on  lower  wages 
and  operating  costs. 

Union  spokesmen  ctwaplaln  that  the  mul- 
tinational omporatlon  also  are  exporting 
American  technology,  much  of  it  acquired 
at  taxpayer  expense,  through  licensing  ar- 
rangements and  Joint-venture  partnerships 
with  foreign  producers.  Technology  devel- 
oped with  government  funds  under  research 
and  develi^ment  oontiaets  is  "literally  ped- 
dled abroad"  at  a  fraction  of  Its  cost,  con- 
tends the  AFL-CIO,  a  bitter  foe  of  the  mul- 
tinational movement  which  it  sees  as  a  threat 
to  Jobs,  and  union  memberships,  at  home. 

The  Nixon  administration  scoffs  at  the 
charge  that  the  country's  industrial  base  Is 
being  Impaired.  A  White  House  aide  sug- 
gested the  Idea  was  "D*tve."  A  spokesman  for 
the  Commerce  Department  said  U.S.  Indus- 
try might  have  lost  its  competitive  position 
In  some  fields  "but  not  our  skills  or  ability." 

The  Senate-House  Economic  Committee 
has  inquired  Into  the  Issue.  It  heard  from 
the  steel  industry,  on  the  verge  of  losing  Its 
woiid  leadership  to  the  Japanese,  that  some 
limits  are  needed  on  Imports  of  hlgh-ci4>ital, 
high-technology,  defense  ■  essential  products. 


American  industries  could  be  so  weakened 
as  to  "critlcaUy  impair  the  abUlty  of  our 
own  Industry  to  meet  national  needs  in 
time  of  naUonal  emergency,"  testified  George 
A.  Stlnson  of  the  National  Steel  Corp. 

By  the  time  voluntary  limits  were  imposed 
in  1968,  steel  imparts  had  reached  a  record 
18  million  tons,  occupied  13  per  cent  of  the 
VS.  market,  and  were  consuming  virtually 
the  entire  normal  growth  of  that  market, 
he  said. 

If  prolonged,  such  a  trend  could  impair 
the  ability  of  American  producers  to  con- 
tinue modernizing  and  expanding  facilities, 
Stlnson  said,  adding: 

"The  United  States  would  have  to  depend 
largely  on  foreign  steel  which  might  well  be- 
come vinavallable  In  time  of  military  emer- 
gency or  diirlng  other  usual  peak  periods  of 
demand  In  the  producing  countries." 

Free  trade  advocates  discount  the  threat 
and  argue  that  access  to  lower  cost  foreign 
steel  helps  to  keep  other  strategic  UjB.  in- 
dustries competitive.  They  claim  the  steel 
industry,  by  price  increases  which  have  been 
criticized  by  Democratic  and  RepuUlcan 
presidents,  has  helped  to  bring  upon  itself 
the  Import  competition  it  deplores. 

MOKX   IKl>OBTS   UiMTKU 

In  fact,  when  the  makers  boosted  the  price 
of  constnictlon  types  of  steel  by  12  per  cent 
early  in  January,  the  Nixon  admlnlstratl<m 
hinted  It  might  allow  even  greater  imports 
unless  the  price  advance  was  trimmed. 

That  struck  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  a  par- 
tlctdar  segment  of  the  ste^  Industry  which 
hadn't  even  been  involved  in  the  price  in- 
crease— ^the  makers  of  stainless  and  other 
q;>eclal  alloy  steels. 

An  Inpotuing  of  q>ecial  steels  at  bargain- 
basement  prices  already  has  taken  one- 
fourth  of  the  American  market  for  stainless 
sheets. 

"We  are  perilously  dose  to  pricing  our- 
selves out  o<  world  markets,"  said  Edward 
J.  Hanley,  board  chairman  of  Allegheny  Lud- 


Ivun  Industries,  a  major  producer  of  q>eoial 
stetia. 

Banley's  firm  and  two  others  filed  anti- 
dtmiping  charges  against  eight  Japanese  oom- 
panlee,  charging  them  with  selling  steel  in 
the  United  States  at  prices  below  the  fair 
market  value  in  Japan.  The  Treastiry  began 
an  Investigation  in  March.  If  the  charges  are 
upheld,  a  q>eclal  tariff  ooiild  be  levied  to 
equalize  the  price. 

A  three-year  steel  agreement,  due  to  ex- 
pire Dec.  31,  binds  European  Common  Mar- 
ket companies  to  over-all  «»"<"g«  on  their 
steel  shipments  to  the  United  States.  In  a 
letter  of  Intent  to  the  secretary  of  state,  Ja- 
pan also  agreed  not  to  change  markedly  its 
past  pattern  of  shipments.  But  it  did  so. 

Ji^Mtn  increased  steeply  its  shipments  of 
higher-cost,  higher-profit  special  steels, 
which  sell  for  as  much  as  $3,000  a  ton,  com- 
pared with  about  $160  fmr  basic  steels. 

"We've  been  socked  right  In  the  eyeballs," 
said  one  alloy  steel  producer.  Other  coun- 
tries, not  party  to  any  agreement,  helped 
with  the  socking. 

Sweden  doubled  its  U.S.  sales  of  tool  steels 
and  now  holds  34  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Imports  hold  67  per  cent  of  the  stainless 
wire  rod  markets  against  42  per  cent  five  years 
ago,  and  53  per  cent  at  the  stainless  wire 
market,  up  from  22  per  cent  In  1966. 

"We  (the  steel  Industry)  believe  that  from 
time  to  time  there  wUl  arise  situations  where 
it  will  be  in  the  U.S.  Interest  to  consider 
temporary  limitations  on  imports  as  a  pos- 
sible strategy,"  Stlnson  told  Congress. 

His  view  U  supported  by  the  United  Steel- 
workers,  once  a  pillar  of  support  for  free 
trade.  Union  Vice  President  Joseph  P.  Molony 
told  an  emergency  meeting  of  steel  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  March  that  Jean's  con- 
centration on  specialty  steels  eliminates 
the  Jobs  at  "six  to  eight  times  more  steel- 
workers  than  (would  be  displaced)  by  a  com- 
parable ton  of  lnq>orted  basic  steel." 

The  U.S.  cannot  penetrate  the  protective 
wall  erected  by  Japan  around  Its  own  steel 
industry.  "We  couldn't  sell  steel  in  Japan  for 
a  dollar  a  ton  If  we  gave  green  stamps  to 
boot,"  said  Molony. 

President  Nixon's  trade  bill,  long  stalled  In 
Congress,  would  Impose  duties  or  other  pen- 
alties on  the  products  of  any  country  which 
Tinjustifiably  bars  goods  from  the  United 
States. 

Steel  Industry  and  labor  endorsed  that 
provision,  but  they  have  not  been  supported 
by  their  longtime  best  customers,  the  auto 
manufacturers.  While  stoekliig  up  Inventories 
against  a  possible  steel  strike  this  summer, 
the  auto  Industry  bought  heavily  from  Japan 
and  Europe. 

And  some  steelmen  haven't  been  complain- 
ing loudly  about  Imports  because  they  too 
have  one  foot  overseas.  One-  acknowledged: 
"My  company  sells  iron  ore  to  Japan." 

TAIW&If   CBSCKXO 

Further,  some  of  the  old  steel  corporations 
are  going  multinational  In  a  cautious  way. 
UJ3.  Steel  has  done  a  feasibility  study  of  a 
mill  in  Taiwan  and  Is  pressing  ahead  with  an 
ultramodern  facility  In  VenezuAla.  Armco 
and  Kaiser  Jointly  plan  a  mill  in  Australia. 

Oovenunent  officials  who  are  charged  with 
watchdog  responsibilities  over  the  Industrial 
base  for  defense  mobilization  show  no  alarm 
over  steel  or  any  other  segment  of  industry. 

"I  don't  believe  the  industrial  base  is  being 
dissipated,"  said  Anthony  Bertech,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Mobilization  Readiness,  in 
the  Commerce  Department. 

"We  may  have  lost  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness in  some  areas  of  production,  but  not 
otir  skills  or  ability,"  he  said  In  an  Interview. 

As  for  the  export  of  American  technology, 
some  industry  and  government  officials  see 
the  possibility  of  future  proMems  in  the  pos- 
sible leakage  of  such  techn<dogy  through  the 
network  of  multinational  corporations,  the 
licensing  of  foreign  firms  to  make  U.S.  prod- 
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uots.  or  the  entering  oC  Joint  ventures  or 
mergers  with  overseas  companies. 

The  White  House  is  more  concerned  with 
seeing  that  the  United  States  stays  ahead 
in  developing  new  technology. 

Here,  federal  faculties  such  as  Bonneville 
and  TVA  award  96  per  cent  of  their  contracts 
for  power  transformors  to  foreign  producers. 
The  agencies  are  reqvilred  by  law  to  accept 
the  low  bidder;  foreign  bids  run  ao  to  30  per 
cent  below  those  of  American  manufacturers. 

Foreign  manufacturers  are  able  to  cut 
prices  this  low  because  their  own  govern- 
ments permit  them  to  charge  twice  as  much, 
or  more,  at  home  for  the  same  equipment  In 
a  market  dosed  to  all  outside  competlUon. 
"We  could  deliver  electrical  gear  in  England 
at  far  lower  prices  than  British  buyers  pay, 
but  we  don't  even  know  when  the  orders  are 
being  taken,"  said  one  American  manufac- 
turer. 

MVLTHTATIOMAI.S    Oahv    9rATtTS    AS    WOHLO 

Fquticax.  Foacx 
(By  Sterling  F.  Green) 

WASHiNGTOir. — "Hie  United  States  faces  an 
eventual  prospect  of  being  home- base  for 
hundreds  of  super-companies  with  higher 
financial  stakes  and  greater  production  out- 
side the  country  than  in  It. 

These  are  the  multinational  corporations, 
American  companies  which  moved  produc- 
tion facilities  outside  the  United  States  in 
search  of  cheaper  labor  and  other  costs  to 
meet  the  c(»npetition  of  cheaper  foreign 
goods. 

They  are  flourishing.  One  authority  pre- 
dicts that  by  1988  most  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  trade  wUl  be  dominated  by 
300  companies,  200  of  them  American. 

They  also  are  posing  totally  new  problems 
for  this  and  other  governments;  problems 
for  which  the  old  rules  of  foreign  trade  pro- 
vide no  guiddlnes. 

Some  experts  use  the  term  "suprana- 
tional"— above  or  beyond  the  nation — to  de- 
scribe the  sprawling  empires. 

Did  some  of  the  multinationals  worsen  the 
dollar  crisis  in  May  by  shifting  overseas 
funds  into  marks  and  other  currencies  Ukely 
to  be  Increased  In  value? 

The  Commerce  Department  says  no,  the 
multinationals  were  "not  a  major  specula- 
tive force." 

But  to  find  that  out,  the  department  had 
to  send  questionnaires  to  21  miiltination- 
als — after  the  crisis  was  over  and  after  the 
dollar  had  been  devalued  in  relation  to  the 
strong  Ehiropean  moneys. 

The  more  markets  a  corporation  operates 
In,  the  man  opportunities  it  has  to  buy  in 
low-price  coimtries,  sell  in  high-price  coun- 
tries; to  borrow  through  subsidiaries  In  low- 
interest  countries,  lend  to  subsidiaries  in 
high-Interest  countries;  to  manufacture 
where  wages  are  low  and  sell  where  prices 
are  high;  to  move  cash  from  weak-currency 
areas  to  strong-currency  countries. 

International  buying  and  selUng  which 
once  would  have  been  "foreign  trade"  are 
often  nothing  more  than  Intracorporate 
transfers  to  the  multinationals. 

The  traditional  concept  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  similarly  is  changing.  Goods 
are  still  exchanged  between  producing  coun- 
tries, but  increasingly  the  production  Itself 
is  being  Internationalized. 

Sixty-two  of  the  top  100  American  firms 
have  plants  In  at  least  six  other  countries. 
PepsiCo  operates  in  114.  "We  at  Ford  Motor 
Co.  look  at  a  world  map  without  any  bound- 
aries," said  Executive  Vice  President  Robert 
Stevenson. 

Unions  complain  that  i»i«T.«p^.n^nf  ytn^ 
gainers  have  sometimes  held  out  the  threat: 
"Wall  close  down  the  plant  and  go  overseas." 
Now  the  unions  are  talking  about  creating 
International  bargaining  fronts,  in  alliance 
Wth  trade  anions  In  other  industrial  na- 
tions. 

While     problems    of    outright    Ulegallty 


problems  I&  areas  of 
proceduraa  an 


sddam  Have 
legal  nd  aeeaptad 
plenttfnl  enough. 

Til*  flap  owmt  aOegted  eorreney  spaeolatlaa 
makas  the  point,  m  rqiorting  that  tiM  mul- 
tinationals did  not  engage  in  massive  slttft- 
Ing  of  funds,  tha  Oommeice  Department 
concedes  that  they  covUd  have  done  so.  Fur- 
ther it  has  only  their  word  that  they  didn't. 
31  rmua  quxstiomxs 

The  21  companies  queried  by  the  depart- 
ment reported  they  were  holding  $400  million 
worth  of  liquid  assets  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  mostly  in  BurodoUars — 
VS.  dollars  on  deposit  in  Etirope.  Pooslbly 
much  of  it  could  have  been  unloaded  spaeu- 
latlvely.  Only  one-twentieth  ot  it  actually 
was  shiftad  in  the  final  critical  week. 

Experts  say,  however,  that  the  biggest 
moltinatlonals  try  to  prcteet  themselvee,  not 
to  speculate.  Their  suiaeidiarles  abroad  ob- 
viously acquire  large  sums  in  various  cur- 
rencies. Prudence  requires  that  theee  be  held 
In  the  stronger  currencies  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, and  not  In  currencies  which  are  in 
danger  of  being  devalued. 

But  the  ease  with  «hlch  money  now  flows 
In  private  channels  between  nations  can  do 
more  than  merely  affect  the  money  market; 
it  can  blunt  national  piA\ej. 

It  did  so  two  years  ago.  when  the  Nixon 
administration  was  trying  to  keep  credit 
tight  in  the  United  States  as  an  anti-lnfl»- 
tlon  measure.  Large  American  banks  siaqily 
drew  home  hiige  sums  al  dollars  from  their 
European  branches. 

National  revenue,  here  and  elsewhere,  also 
Is  vulnerable.  New  techniques  of  avoidance 
are  available  to  multinationals. 

For  example,  a  corporate  subsidiary  In 
Country  A,  where  taxes  are  low,  can  raise 
Its  prices  steeply  on  parts  or  materials  sold 
to  the  subsidiary  In  Country  B,  where  taxes 
have  been  Increased.  The  latter  subsidiary 
then  might  show  no  taxable  profit,  or  even  a 
tax  loss,  because  of  its  high  costs;  the  profits 
are  taken  in  County  A,  and  taxed  that  coim- 
try's  low  rates. 

ANTITKUST    SBPAKATB 

Antitrust  Issues  pose  stlU  another  problem 
for  the  United  States.  Can  It  prevent  an  al- 
legedly monopoUfltic  merger,  for  instance, 
between  a  foreign  corporation  and  an  over* 
seas  subsidiary  of  an  American  company? 
How  far  can  the  VS.  antitrust  laws  reach 
into  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  nation? 

It  is  a  ticklish  problem  for  which,  so  far, 
there  are  no  answers.  Foreign  governments 
have  made  diplomatic  protests  from  time  to 
time  when  American-owned  firms  followed 
U.S.  law  instead  of  the  host  country's  pol- 
icy— as,  for  example,  by  refusing  to  make 
sales  to  Communist  countries. 

Governments,  especially  those  In  less- 
developed  countries,  fear  loss  of  control  over 
their  own  economic  policies  to  American  en- 
terprises. Resentment  of  foreign  domination 
has  at  times  developed  into  a  political  issue, 
particularly  in  Latin  America,  leading  to  gov- 
ernment seizures  of  American  plants. 

But  generally  the  fear  of  domination  Is 
balanced  by  fear  that  any  attempt  to  disci- 
pline an  American  company  would  send  It  In 
search  of  a  friendlier  climate.  Even  in 
Einx>pe,  most  countries  have  considered  ac- 
tions to  discourage  or  restrict  U.S.  plant  In- 
vestmmt.  So  far  each  has  decided  that  to  do 
so  would  serve  only  to  retard  its  own 
development. 

EVEN    rBKNCH   Bm 

And  all  of  them,  even  the  chlp-on-the- 
shoulder  French  still  bid  for  U.S.  companies 
with  various  subsidies  Including  bargain 
plant  sites,  tax  advantages,  special  gas  and 
power  rates. 

The  host  countries  hcdd  some  trump  cards, 
too.  Few  governments  are  content  to  let  a 
foreign  firm  simply  set  up  a  plant  to  assemble 
foreign-made  parts. 


To  devtiop  its  own  anto  Industry,  for  «k- 
ampla,  a  ooantry  is  likely  to  indst  that  in 
each  year  a  larger  percentage  of  the  auto- 
mobile, by  weight,  be  home-manufactored. 
And  to  Improve  its  own  trade  and  payments 
balance,  the  host  country  Is  Ukely  to  Insist 
that  a  specified,  rising  percentage  of  the  out- 
put of  the  U.S.-owned  plant  be  exported. 

Small  countries  are  more  apprehensive 
than  big  ones  over  the  fact  that  traditional 
regulations  governing  foreign  trade — tariffs, 
devaluations  and  the  like — have  less  effect 
when  goods  and  nu^ney  Is  Just  being  trans- 
ferred within  corporate  family  networks. 

csKDrr  moM  iwosw 

Yet  even  the  U.S.  has  its  misgivings,  as  by 
Harvard  economist  Raymond  Vernon,  who 
testified  before  the  Senate-House  Economic 
Committee  18  months  ago.  Dr.  Vernon,  fcomei 
dlrect<»'  of  the  Harvard  Development  Ad- 
cisory  Service,  summarized: 

"U.S.  Treasury  officials  view  with  concern 
the  ease  with  which  some  banks  can  offset 
the  official  efforts  to  tighten  credit  at  home 
by  importing  credit  from  other  national 
money  markets. 

"Another  arm  of  the  Treasury,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  apparatus,  is  Increasingly 
absorbed  In  questions  of  bow  to  determine 
which  affiliate  in  the  multinational  system 
can  be  construed  to  have  made  the  profit 
that  has  been  generated  Inside  the  system. 

"And  while  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  signs 
of  its  occurring,  I  rather  anticipate  that  U.B 
officials  of  all  sorts  wUl  become  a  trlfie  un- 
certain about  the  primary  national  affiliation 
of  some  large  multinational  enterprises  over 
the  next  decade,  as  the  foreign  Interests  of 
these  enterprises  begin  to  match  their  U.8. 
commitments  in  terms  of  magnitude  and 
executive  lnv<dvement." 

CAU.ED    PEACE    WOWC* 

Industry  spokesmen  tend  to  see  the  multi- 
national as  a  force  for  peace  because,  they 
argue,  it  cannot  survive  In  a  warring  world. 

"It  must  have  peace  and  it  must  have  In- 
ternational cooperation,"  Eldrldge  Haynes, 
president  of  Business  International  Corp., 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  "It  must 
have  open  trade  routes  .  .  . 

"Now  this,  I  tMnk,  Is  aU  to  the  good.  It  Is 
Influencing  government  p<dicy  all  over  the 
world." 

While  there  are  some  exceptions,  the  over- 
seas earnings  experience  of  American  caxa- 
panles  has  been  good;  so  good.  In  many  cases, 
as  to  make  even  the  risk  of  expropriation 
or  selzmw  by  unfriendly  governments  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  concern. 

International  Business  Machines,  Inc.,  for 
example,  reported  record  net  Income  last 
year,  but  only  because  a  28.8  per  cent  increase 
In  its  foreign  earnings  more  than  offset  a 
5.8  per  cent  decrease  in  its  net  income  at 
home. 

Approach  Ijxend  to  Masshau.  Piaw 

(By  Sterling  F.  Green) 
Washington  . — Aware  that  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  crossrofuls  In  foreign 
economic  policy,  the  Nixon  administration 
soon  will  propose  global  negotiations  to  write 
new  rules  for  world  trade. 

To  cope  with  a  deteriorating  trade  posi- 
tion, the  threat  of  economic  warfare  among 
rival  trading  blocs,  and  rising  protectionist 
sentiment  at  home,  the  White  House  is  plan- 
ning an  Initiative  which  it  likens  In  scope  to 
the  Marshall  Plan  that  followed  World  War 

n. 

It  is  determined  to  pry  open  European  and 
Japanese  markets  closed  to  American  prod- 
ucts. These  barriers  are  widely  regarded  as 
contributing  to  the  declining  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  and  to  encouraging  the  rush  of 
American  corporations  to  go  multinational. 
Harassed  at  home  by  cut-rate  prices  on  for- 
eign products,  and  facing  limited  markets 
abroad.  American  corporations  are  moving 
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produeUoa  fttellltlM  to  foreign  ^khm  wbere 
tbey  too  can  get  the  low  wt^em,  tax  banaflts 
and  tavocabla  tariff  arrangemants  avallabla 
to  their  oonqietltaca. 

KITAta   JAPAN 

Tbe  exodus  bas  readied  such  proportions 
that  American  Industry-ln-abaentla  now 
rivals  Japan  as  the  world's  third  greateat 
economic  power. 

As  the  United  States  moves  to  deal  with 
the  decline  In  Its  exports,  the  multinationals 
poee  two  complications:  Sales  oX  U^S.  sub- 
sidiaries abroad  already  contribute  10  times 
more  to  the  pajrments  balance  than  the  sur- 
plus ot  goods  exported  over  thoee  imported; 
the  foreign  facilities  of  multinationals  are 
sitting  ducks  for  retaUatlon  by  any  country 
that  deems  Its  trade  injured  by  U^S.  actions. 

Ftilly  aware  of  the  problem,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration nonetheleas  is  determined  on 
tough  bargaining. 

"I  no  longer  see  any  exciise  for  our  not 
having  fully  reciprocal  access  to  markets," 
aald  President  Nixon's  top  fca«ign  economic 
adviser,  Peter  Q.  Peterson,  in  an  Interview. 

"It  Is  time  to  revive  the  tradition  of  the 
tough  Tankae  trader." 

rOXni-WAT   APPKOACR 

Basically,  President  Nixon  Is  seeking  "a 
strategy  to  insure  American  competitiveness 
and  leadership  over  the  next  two  decades," 
Peterson  said.  It  would  Invcdve  measures  de- 
signed to: 

(1)  support  a  continuously  advancing  In- 
dTistrial  technology,  (2)  assure  long-term 
access  to  raw  materials  and  clean  energy 
sources,  (3)  develop  new  relationships  be- 
tween the  government  and  Industry  to  foster 
exports,  and  (4)  reet<»«  a  steady  rise  in 
productivity. 

The  planned  presidential  statement  on 
foreign  economic  policy  can  be  expected, 
aald  Peterson,  "within  the  next  few  months." 

Nixon  signified  his  concern  over  the  trade 
outlook,  and  the  possibility  of  competition 
between  blocs,  by  establishing  in  January 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  with  Peterson  as  executive  director. 

The  decline  In  American  trade  competi- 
tiveness, attributed  by  many  to  persistent  in- 
flation and  blamed  by  some  for  the  Euro- 
pean "dollar  crisis"  In  ICay,  stirred  deep 
concern  within  the  administration. 

Officials  are  Impressed  at  the  astonishing 
speed  of  the  reversail  in  U.S.  exports — from 
a  f9.5  billion  sxirplus  in  merchandise  trade 
three  years  ago  to  last  year's  $2.1  billion, 
most  of  which  represented  government- 
financed  shipments. 

DXnCrT   KXTUHNS 

A  real  blow  came  in  April  when  the  United 
States  ran  an  actual  trade  deficit,  the  first 
In  two  years. 

The  administration  has  sent  up  clear  sig- 
nals that  it  would  welcome  initiatives  from 
abroad — ^meaning  voluntary  trade  concea- 
slons — ^to  hold  back  the  tide  of  protectionism 
In  this  country. 

Nixon's  State  of  the  World  address  In 
February  noted  that  Congress  In  1970  came 
perUoualy  close  to  committing  the  country 
to  protectionism,  and  said: 

"Other  countries  can  no  longer  proceed  on 
the  facile  assumption  that  no  matter  what 
pedicles  they  pursue,  liberal  trade  policies  in 
the  United  States  can  be  taken  for  granted." 

Nixon  contributed  to  his  ovtm  legislative 
dilemma  when  he  agreed  to  quotas  for  tex- 
tiles. Protectionists  promptly  added  quotas 
on  shoes,  and  an  amendment  saddling  the 
President  with  the  authority,  and  responsi- 
bility, for  coming  to  the  aid  of  other  indus- 
tries threatened  by  foreign  competitloiv. 

With  the  help  ot  a  hastUy-organlaed  bloc 
of  frsa  traders.  Oongreas  blocked  action  cm 
the  talU. 

In  Improving  qiiotas  to  help  the  deprossed 


textile  Industry,  Hlxoo  a|)par»ntly  hoped  the 
Japansss  would  ba  prssrorsd  Into  aoosptlng 
"Totuntary"  eorbe  on  Its  exports.  The  J^ia- 
ness  rsfuaed.  rlafmlng  thay  supplied  only  1.8 
par  cent  of  the  textUea  coDsumed  In  this 
country. 

qx7A]ixn,  BmLOfl  xrr 

Japan's  absolute  barriers  to  many  Amer- 
ican products  In  the  past  have  angered  Amer- 
ican industrlea  and  imlons.  So  the  U.S.-Japa- 
nese  quarrel  has  escalated. 

While  the  cold  statistics  of  weakened  trade 
competitiveness  have  convinced  both  free 
traders  and  protectionists  of  the  urgency  of 
the  problem,  it  may  be  a  year  before  White 
House  strategy  is  fully  charted. 

Some  essential  studies  have  only  been  be- 
g^n.  And  even  if  plans  were  ready,  the  time 
seems  inopportiine  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  mood  of  Congress,  say  White  House 
aides.  Is  such  that  they  dare  not  revive  the 
trade  bill.  It  probably  would  be  converted 
overnight  into  a  protectionist  law  reversing 
the  liberal  trade  policy  under  which  Ameri- 
can commerce  has  flourished  untU  recently, 
for  a  third  of  a  century. 

And  Europe's  mood  of  the  moment  is  not 
conciliatory.  There  Is  resentment  at  the 
United  States  over  the  dollar  crisis,  which 
added  currency  complications  to  the  Com- 
mon ICarket's  difficult  internal  negotiations 
over  the  entry  of  Britain.  Eurorje  also  ac- 
cuses the  U.S.  of  exporting  Ito  inflation  to 
Europe  along  with  the  oversupply  of  dollars. 
DmfFXNO  TAsorr 

Meantime,  the  administration  has  stepped 
up  enforcement  of  antl-dumptng  laws  which 
permit  imposition  of  extra  tariffs  on  goods 
sold  here  at  less  than  the  price  charged  in 
the  manufacturer's  home  country.  It  also 
has  considered  wheeling  up  the  seldom-used 
countervailing  duty  law  permitting  extra 
tariffs  on  cut-rate  imports  if  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment subsidizes  the  manufacturers. 

The  anti-dumping  act  Is  better  known  and 
oftener  used,  but  American  industry  has  had 
little  use  for  it,  finding  that  success  was  In- 
frequent, legal  coete  high,  relief  tardy.  Treas- 
ury Investigations  can  and  have  taken  three 
years,  as  In  the  case  of  last  March's  ruling 
that  Jai>anese  companies  had  sold  huge 
numbers  of  television  sets  in  this  country  at 
dumping  prices. 

"You  could  lose  an  Indvistry  during  the 
investigation,"  the  AFL-CIO  has  complained. 
"The  patient  dies  while  the  diagnosis  goes 
on." 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eccm- 
omy  is  in  very  serious  trouble,  llie  num- 
ber of  people  unemployed  increased  1.1 
million  in  June,  pushing  the  total  num- 
ber of  Jobless  to  5.5  million — the  highest 
figure  in  10  years.  One  of  the  industries 
hardest  hit  by  the  current  economic  re- 
cession is  the  steel  Industry. 

The  flood  of  foreign-produced  steel 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years  is  a  major  cause  of  the  steel 
industry's  problems.  The  amount  of  for- 
eign steel  imports  has  reached  such 
alarming  pitHwrticms  that>it  now  threat- 
ens to  undermine  the  domestic  ^^teel  in- 
dustry. For  example,  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  this  country's  speciality  steel 
and  stainless  steel  market  is  controlled 
by  foreign  manufactuiers,  particularly 
those  of  Japan,  Sweden,  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  coimtries.  Foreign-produced 
steel  Is  estimated  to  total  16  million  tons 


in    1971,   <x   17   percent   of   domestie 

consumption. 

The  dlsasbxius  conse<iuence8  of  a  policy 
that  permits  excessive  quantities  of  for- 
eign-produced steel  to  enter  the  United 
States  manifested  itself  in  the  recent 
closing  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.'s 
Ohio  Works  plant  in  my  home  city  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  shutdown  of  the 
Ohio  Works  plant  has  resulted  in  the  lay- 
offs of  2,700  steelworkers  and  several 
hundred  more  maintenance,  clerical,  and 
management  personnel. 

These  layoffs  will  have  a  multiplier 
effect:  unemployed  i)eople  have  less 
money  to  purchase  the  goods  suid  serv- 
ices of  other  businesses  in  the  Youngs- 
town area.  Already  some  shopowners 
are  denying  credit  to  furloughed  steel- 
workers  and  their  families.  Unless  the 
United  States  Steel  Ohio  Works  reopens 
soon,  imemplojrment  benefits  will  run  out 
and  proud,  hard-working  men  may  be 
forced  to  go  on  welfare.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Largely  due  to  the  dh-ect,  personal 
efforts  of  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wiibuh  Mills,  the 
steelworkers  of  the  Ohio  Works  plant  in 
Youngstown  are  not  without  hope.  Cmi- 
gressman  Mills  has  done  more  than  any 
one  man  in  the  Government  to  persuade 
the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  to 
voluntarily  limit  their  steel  exports  to 
our  coimtry.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  steel  In- 
dus^. 

However,  in  view  of  what  has  trans- 
pired in  my  own  congressional  district, 
I  believe  that  legislative  action  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  further  steel  plant  clos- 
ings in  Youngstown  and  throughout  the 
country. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  limit 
the  amount  of  foreign-produced  carbon 
and  specialty  steel  mill  products  and 
other  steel  products  which  may  enter 
the  United  States  each  year.  I  do  not 
believe  America  can  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  for  the  voluntary  steel  import 
quota  negotiations  to  produce  results. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  limit 
foreign  steel  imports  by  law.  The  time 
has  come  to  put  American  workers  and 
American  industry  first. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  First  let  me 
congratulate  my  good  friend  and  destin- 
gulshed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  others  who  participate 
here  for  their  capable  leadership  in  the 
very  important  field.  I  am  glad  to  Join 
their  efforts  for  corrective  action.  Again 
I  rise  to  speak  on  the  distressing  subject 
of  the  impact  of  imports  on  the  people 
of  Florida,  and  especially  about  its  im- 
pact on  the  residents  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  which  I 
represent 

Florida  is  a  remarkably  versatile  State 
in  the  production  of  goods.  In  fruits  and 
vegetables.  se<ifood,  and  manufactures. 
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norida's  production  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  Nation.  In  each  of  these  areas  of  our 
economic  activity,  mounting  imports  are 
threatening  to  disrupt  markets,  depress 
prices,  and  impair  our  State's  potential 
for  full  employment. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  disturbing  fact 
with  some  specifics. 

ratTITS  AND  VXCKTABUtS 

Florida  is  a  leading  State  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables.  Our  commercial 
production  of  vegetables  for  fresh  mar- 
ket of  about  2  million  tons  per  year  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  entire  North  AUantic 
States,  or  the  North  Central  States,  the 
South  Central  States,  or  the  Western 
States,  excluding  California.  The  farm 
value  of  Florida's  output  of  fresh  vege- 
tables exceeds  $200  million  per  year.  Our 
principal  production  is  of  lima  and  snap 
beans,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  egg- 
plant, escarole,  green  peppers,  spinach, 
and  tomatoes. 

Florida  is,  of  course,  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing producer  of  citrus  fruits.  The  State  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  output  of  cantaloups 
and  watermelons,  and  avocados,  llie  cit- 
rus crop  has  a  market  value  in  excess  of 
$500  million.  The  melons  are  valued  at 
about  $20  million;  the  avocados  at  about 
$4  million. 

There  are  about  120,000  persons  who 
earn  their  livelihood  on  Florida's  farms. 
More  than  10  percent  of  the  State's 
farms  and  farm  owners  and  operatives 
are  located  in  the  First  Congressional 
District,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress. 

From  these  data,  I  think  it  clear  that 
both  Florida  and  my  district  have  an 
important  stake  in  the  stability  of  the 
Nation's  markets  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Foreign  trade  trends  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  of  fundamental  import- 
ance to  Florida's  producers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

rOXXIGN  TRAOS  TRENDS  IN  ntUrrS  AND 
VXOETABLIS 

In  1958  the  United  States  had  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  in  fruits  and  nuts: 
exports  of  $270  million  and  imports  of 
$178  million.  By  1965  this  favorable  bal- 
ance of  $92  million  was  completely 
erased:  exports  and  imports  of  fruits  and 
nuts  were  each  valued  at  $339  millicm. 
In  1970  we  had  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  in  fruits  and  nuts  in  excess  of 
one-half  billion  dollars :  imports  of  $735.2 
million  and  exports  of  $219.9  million. 
Our  imports  increased  by  313  percent 
while  our  exports  declined  by  19  percent 
between  1958  and  1979. 

The  story  on  vegetables  is  quite  simi- 
lar. A  favorable  trade  balance  of  $25  mil- 
lion in  1958 — exports  of  $122  million,  im- 
ports of  $97  million — was  cut  down  to  $9 
million  in  1965 — exports  of  $148  million; 
imports  of  $139  million.  In  1970  we  had 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  in  vege- 
tables of  $110  million:  imports  of  $288.7 
million  and  exports  of  $178.5  million.  Im- 
ports Increased  by  198  percent,  while 
exports  rose  only  46  percent  between 
1958  and  1970. 

Imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  di- 
rectly competitive  with  Florida's  prin- 
cipal products  have  reached  a  very  sub- 
stantial level: 


1970  quantity 
(tiMUMads  or         1970  y 
peiMds)    On  thowaads) 


301,497 

12,499 

179,924 

24,739 

12,523 

1,733 

7,727 

463 

1.702 

no 

143, 30S 

12,330 

16,906 

1,985 

69,910 

12,759 

646,725 

95.832 

1,078,723 

149,951 

Witormalom 119,116  83,035 

Cantskwpu 148,803  8,037 

Other  melons 33,578  1,427 

Subtotal 

Citrus  fniit. 

Buns,  Iresti 

Cibttaii 

Coteiy 

Cucumbers 

EstpttnL 

Peppers,  fresh 

ToHMtoes 

SubtoUl 

Total -       1,380.220  162.450 


In  these  products  of  direct  and  im- 
mediate concern  to  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table producers  of  Florida,  imports  were 
received  in  1970  at  an  average  rate  89 
percent  by  quantity  imd  150  percent  by 
value  above  1965.  These  imported  fruits 
and  vegetables  accounted  for  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  domestic  produc- 
tion: watermelons  6  percent,  cantaloups 
10  percent,  other  melons  13  percent,  cit- 
rus fruit  4  percent,  cucumbers  15  percent, 
eggplant  43  percent,  fresh  peppers  24 
percent,  and  tomatoes  25  percent.  The 
farm  products  which  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  my  district  have  been  af- 
fected by  particularly  rapid  increase  in 
imports  between  1965  and  1970.  The 
value  of  imports  of  watermelons  in- 
creased 129  percent,  cucumbers  134  per- 
cent, tomatoes  220  percent,  eggplant 
484  percent,  and  green  peppers  502  per- 
cent. 

The  products  listed  in  the  above  tabu- 
lation had  a  foreign  origin  value  of  $162.5 
million  in  1970.  With  freight,  insurance, 
duty,  and  importer's  markup,  these  for- 
eign fruits  and  vegetables  were  worth 
roughly  $350  million  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket— equal  to  about  one-third  the  value 
of  Florida's  fruit  and  vegetable  crop. 
This  degree  of  import  penetration  of  the 
U.S.  market  is  alarming,  and  the  impli- 
cations for  the  welfare  of  Florida's  work- 
ers very  disturbing. 

CATTLE 

Florida  is  an  important  catUe-pro- 
ducing  State,  a  fact  which  is  not  often 
recognized.  The  total  quantity  of  live- 
stock on  farms  in  Florida  is  greater  than 
in  any  of  the  other  South  Atlantic 
States;  indeed,  Florida  raises  more  live- 
stock than  some  of  the  Western  States 
which  are  traditionally  thought  of  as 
leading  cattle  States,  such  as  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.  Imports  of 
live  cattle  and  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
beef,  veal,  or  pork,  therefore,  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  economy  of  Florida 
and  of  my  district.  In  1965.  the  total 
value  of  live  catUe  and  of  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  beef,  veal,  or  pork,  imported  in- 
to to  the  United  States  was  $321  million. 
By  1970,  this  had  increased  to  $732  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  128  percent  during 
the  period. 

In  1969,  imports  of  all  meat  were 
equivalent  in  quantity  to  6  percent  of 
domestic  production.  The  import  share 
was  equivalent  to  7.6  percent  for  beef. 
The  import  quota  system  established  by 
legislation  in  1962  has  not  regulated  im- 


ports as  Intended  by  the  Congress  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  generosity  of  the 
State  Department  in  negotiating  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  meat-exporting 
nations  which  the  President  then  substi- 
tutes for  the  mandatory  quota  contem- 
plated by  the  statute. 

SXATOOD 

Florida  has  nearly  3,000  operators  and 
onployees  engaged  in  commercial  fishing 
operations — more  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  except  California  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Nearly  200  million  pounds  of 
fish  are  caught  annually  by  Florida's 
commercial  fishermen,  with  an  ex  vessel 
value  of  more  than  $40  mlUion.  These 
fishing  boat  captains  and  their  small 
crews  are  among  the  most  rugged  of  that 
fast-disappearing  breed  of  stalwart 
Americans,  the  independent  individual- 
ist who  pits  his  courage  and  skill  against 
the  challenges  of  nature  to  produce  food 
for  his  fellow  Americans. 

The  principal  catch  from  the  point  of 
view  of  value  is  shrimp,  and  by  a  misfor- 
tune which  many  Congressmen  have 
sought  *»  correct,  shrimp  caught  by  for- 
eign fishermen  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  rapidly  rising  volume 
absolutely  duty  free.  It  would  seem  that 
those  least  able  to  battle  cheap  foreign 
products  in  American  markets  because  of 
the  limited  financial  resources  of  the 
small  independent  shrimp  boat  owner- 
captain  are  given  the  least  assistance 
from  their  Government  in  means  of  im- 
port regulation. 

Imports  of  fresh  or  frozen  shrimp  in 
1955  totaled  54  million  pounds,  valued 
at  about  $25  million.  In  1970,  fresh  and 
frozen  shrimp  imports  reached  140  mil- 
lion pounds,  valued  at  $136.5  million,  up 
from  1955  by  159  percent  in  quantity  and 
446  percent  in  value. 

While  Imports  were  soaring  by  these 
staggering  amounts,  thf  domestic  catch 
of  shrimp  also  increased  but  at  a  much 
lower  rate,  rising  from  122  million 
pounds,  heswis-off  basis,  in  1955  to  224 
million  poimds  in  1970.  The  imports  are 
taking  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
growth  in  the  domestic  market. 

On  the  border  of  my  district,  the  im- 
portant shrimp  port  of  Apalachicola 
struggles  with  this  unending  market  dis- 
ruption caused  by  the  ever-rising  flood 
of  shrimp  imports.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Nation,  to  Florida,  and  spe- 
cifically to  my  district.  The  Government 
has  deliberately  handed  the  TJB.  shrimp 
market  to  foreign  commercial  fishermen, 
and  turns  its  back  on  our  own  people. 
Look  deeply  into  the  plight  of  America's 
commercisQ  fishermen  and  you  will  find 
unfair  foreign  competition  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  Small  wonder  that  in  the  Nation 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  fish- 
eries has  declined  steadily,  from  263,000 
in  1950  to  217,000  in  1968.  The  number  of 
fishing  craft  has  also  plimged  downward, 
from  92,000  in  1950  to  81,000  in  1968. 

MANTTFACTTTaES 

The  largest  group  of  Florida's  citizens 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  con- 
sists of  the  approximately  326,000  per- 
sons employed  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Some  20.000  of  these  live  and 
work  In  the  First  Congressional  District. 
Manufacturing  payrolls  total  more  than 
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$2^  bUlion  Mimwlly  ta  Rorida,  and 
nearty  $225  mfllion  of  this  takes  place  in 
the  First  CoocresslcBua  Distilct. 

One  of  the  priiictpal  industries  in  my 
district  is  the  production  of  m^mmmA^ 
fibers.  The  worid's  largest  nylon  plant  is 
located  in  Pensacola,  and  nearby  a  sep- 
arate pltint  is  engaged  in  producing 
acrylic  fiber.  Thus,  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida — and  the 
State— have  a  direct  stake  in  the  teztUe 
import  problem.  The  failure  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  solve  the  manmade 
fiber  textile  immrt  problem  is  especially 
ominous  in  its  imidlcations  for  my  State 
and  district. 

A  few  facts  will  sufllce  to  put  this  prob- 
lem Into  pervective.  When  imports  of 
cotton  teztfles  reached  about  5.4  percent 
oi  domestic  consumption.  President  Ken- 
nedy instructed  the  State  Department  to 
negotiate  an  international  agreement 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  rate 
of  increase  of  cotton  textile  Imports. 
Other  nations  were  told  that  if  the 
United  States  could  not  achieve  a  nego- 
tiated solution  of  the  problem,  the  Presi- 
dent was  prepared  to  act  unilaterally. 
The  Short-Term  and  Long-Term  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangements  were  quickly 
drawn  up  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
nations  prlndpcdly  affected,  put  into 
force. 

The  problem  is  much  more  serious  now 
for  manmade  fiber  textiles,  but  no  ac- 
tion seems  forthcoming  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  legislate  an  appropriate  set  of  im- 
port controls.  We  should  not  delay  any 
longer  waiting  on  the  Executive  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

How  grave  is  the  problem?  Well,  for 
the  year  1970,  imports  of  manmade 
fibers,  filaments,  yam.  fabric,  and  ap- 
parel, on  a  pound-equivalent  basis,  were 
equal  to  11.2  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  manmade  fibers — nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  the  degree  of  im- 
port penetration  that  existed  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  properly  and  forthrighUy 
moved  into  action  on  the  cotton  textile 
inx>blem. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  textfies  is  astounding. 
On  a  square-yard-equivalent  basis,  im- 
ports of  yam.  fabric,  and  apparel  of 
manmade  fiber  in  1961,  Just  10  years 
ago,  totaled  151  million  square  yards. 
In  1970,  the  figure  had  rocketed  to  2.8 
billion  equivalent  square  yards.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1971,  imports  zoomed 
still  higher,  reaching  the  equivalent  of 
4  billion  square  yards  on  an  nnmit^]  basis. 
This  is  three  and  a  half  times  the  volume 
of  imports  of  cotton  textiles  and  40  times 
the  volume  of  imports  of  wool  textiles.  It 
is  ironic  that  we  have  an  international 
accord  cm  the  limitation  of  imports  of 
cotton  textiles  but  no  agreement  for  the 
regulation  of  imports  of  maiunade  fiber 
textiles. 

The  products  of  the  plants  In  my  State 
tmd  district  are  now  right  cm  target  for 
maiicet  disruption,  depressed  prices,  and 
Job  curtailment  caused  by  unregulated 
Import  increases.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
logic  to  a  sltaatton  which  finds  our  Oov- 
emment  permitting  ever  more  n^ild  in- 
creases In  imports,  the  dismantling  of 
stich  limited  regulatory  means  for  im- 


ports as  existing  duty  rates  provide,  and 
the  saturation  of  domestic  supply  with 
Imports  in  dear  excess  of  the  capacity  of 
the  American  market  to  absorb  the  sup- 
ply. 

The  tremendous  investment  oi  ci^ltal 
which  created  the  man-made  fiber  plants 
in  my  district,  and  the  thousands  of  Jobs 
which  my  constituents  have  been  pro- 
vided in  these  plants,  are  threatened: 
first,  by  the  skyrocketing  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  textiles  which  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  deep  reduction^  in 
duty  improvidently  granted  by  the 
executive  branch  in  the  Kennedy 
roimd.  and  second,  by  the  inability  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  achieve  an 
international  accord  with  respect  to 
manmade  fiber  textiles.  President  Ken- 
nedy manifested  his  determination  to 
act  unilaterally  under  the  nftti^^al  se- 
curity provision  of  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  in  the  context  of  a  compre- 
hensive case  wliich  had  been  brought 
by  the  combined  textile  industry  imder 
that  provision.  But  manmade  fibers  still 
are  left  out  in  the  ccdd. 

The  case  is  still  pending;  President 
Nixon  has  at  his  finger  tips  the  power  to 
act  unilaterally  or,  alternatively,  by 
manifesting  his  determination  to  in- 
crease his  efforts  to  persuade  oiu*  trad- 
ing partners  to  enter  into  meaningful 
negotiations  for  a  limitation  on  man- 
made  fiber  textile  imports.  Since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  came  into  power,  the  volume 
of  manmade  fiber  textile  imports  has 
more  than  doubled.  Every  month's  delay 
builds  a  massive  volume  of  Imports  into 
the  domestic  market  and  escalates  the 
di£aculty  of  achieving  any  meaningful 
solution  by  negotiated  action. 

OONCLVBIOIf 

Mr.  I^Teaker,  American  citizois  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  the  wealth 
of  our  Nation  in  the  form  of  agricultural, 
fishery,  and  manufacturing  products  are 
being  acutely  and  adversely  affected  by 
the  increase  in  imports  of  products  of 
every  name  and  description  which  com- 
pete with  them.  Our  citizens,  whether 
they  be  stockholders,  management,  or 
workers,  must  not  be  ignored  by  the 
leadership  of  our  Government.  Some  in 
the  executive  department  even  appear 
to  give  greater  weight  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  avaricious  appetite  of 
foreign  manufacturers  which  are  cap- 
turing the  American  market  than  to 
the  legitimate  interests  of  our  own  home 
industries. 

The  Congress  has  vacillated — and  I 
regret  that  I  must  use  that  word — in  a 
series  of  inconclusive  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  fa- 
vor forthright,  determined,  and  decisive 
action  through  legislation  to  reassert 
equitable  and  sensible  means  for  con- 
trolling the  volume  of  imports  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  citizens.  The  leadership 
has  gravely  disappointed  me  and  other 
Members  by  failing  thus  far  to  bring  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  ac- 
tion in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  hope 
this  need  will  soon  be  corrected. 

If  we  value  the  strength  of  otir  Na- 
tion and  the  pride  and  Integrity  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation, 


we  must  without  further  delay  fomm- 
late  and  enact  legislation  which  wUl  pro- 
tect their  Jobs  and  theh-  Investment  in 
American  productive  enterprise  against 
destruction  by  foreign  producers. 

Bir.  0ATD08.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  most  appropriate  remsu-ks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pomsylvania,  Mr.  Sat- 

LOS. 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  yielding  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  him 
and  the  other  Members  who  are  here 
participating  in  this  most  important  dis- 
cussion. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Oaysos  and  our  col- 
league, Mr.  DniT,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  last 
week  when  we  saw  a  vivid  portrayal  of 
Just  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about;  namely,  a  comparison  between 
the  new  steel  mills  that  are  being  built  in 
Japan,  which  are  fiooding  the  American 
market  with  their  products,  and  om*  pro- 
ducing mills. 

Unless  something  Is  done,  the  great 
steel  industry  of  the  United  States  which 
has  been  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon 
which  our  economy  Is  built  will  actually 
faU. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  thank  him  for  taking  this 
time  when  the  discussions  are  being  held 
between  management  and  labor  with 
reference  to  the  settiement  of  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  those  two  and 
at  a  time  when  they  looked  forward  to 
the  next  several  years  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, imless  there  is  a  recognition  on 
both  sides  of  this  Important  factor  of  im- 
ports, regardless  of  what  the  settlement 
is,  imemployment  in  this  country,  as  bad 
as  it  is  in  the  steel  Industry,  will  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Not  too  long  ago,  as  an  example,  when 
th  Japanese  are  supposed  to  only  be  get- 
ting rid  of  their  surplus,  according  to 
people  In  the  State  Department,  there 
appeared  an  ad  in  a  number  of  our  popu- 
lar magazines  of  rototillers  being  manu- 
factured in  Japan.  Very  frankly,  you  can 
go  to  Japan  and  you  can  look  at  that 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  and 
you  will  find  absolutely  no  rototillers  at 
all.  They  are  being  buUt  and  produced  to 
capture  the  American  market. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sukaga)  .  The  time  of  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gatdos)  has  expired. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS   CONTINUE  TO 
HURT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dnn)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  complete  my  statement  which  I  was 
making  on  the  time  of  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gatdos)  ? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Bir.  Dint)  because  ever  since 
joHir  Dnrr  has  been  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  he  has  been  one  of  those  out- 
spoken individuals  who  has  been  ending 
to  have  protection  of  this  great  industry 
and  to  solve  the  problems  with  reference 
to  the  importation  of  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts. It  is  only  because  there  are  men 
like  him  in  the  Congress  that  we  are 
ever  going  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  dislike  very  much  to 
interrupt  the  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  DxNT)  before  he  has  started 
his  special  order,  but  in  my  experience  I 
know  that  he  has  had  a  very  sincere  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
In  this  manner.  I  beUeve  that  the  myth 
should  be  dispelled — and  I  am  sure  my 
friend  in  the  well  agrees  with  me — ^that 
wages  are  not  the  culprit,  the  high  wages 
in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  reason 
why  we  are  not  competitive.  I  think  that 
is  wrong.  I  think  the  facts  will  show  that 
we  have  other  elements,  far  more  impor- 
tant elements,  such  as  the  entire  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  the  economic 
situation  we  are  experiencing  as  Japan 
has  devised  its  assault  upon  the  inter- 
national market.  That  means  longterm 
credit  arrangements  for  Industry.  They 
have  the  weak  to  feed  the  strong.  We 
cannot  do  that  in  this  coimtry  because 
of  antitrust  legislation.  There  are  also 
rebates  on  certain  types  of  operations, 
a  concept  that  Is  relatively  new  in  the 
economic  world  which  Japan  has  de- 
vised, is  implementing  and  putting  into 
effect.  Those  are  the  real  culprits  and 
not  the  difference  in  wages. 

I  think  the  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gatdos).  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
and  others  for  taking  this  time  today 
to  discuss  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  free  trader 
all  my  Ufe,  and  little  did  I  suspect  that 
I  would  stand  up  here  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  when  he  expresses  his 
concern  about  the  steel  industry. 

However,  I  will  say  to  the  gentieman 
that  I  have  lost  my  radio  industry  in  my 
district  and  thousands  of  jobs  went  down 
the  drain.  We  have  lost  the  television 
manufacturing  business  also.  I  saw  my 
textile  Industry  in  my  State  lose  60,000 
Jobs  in  this  decade. 

I  saw  my  shi|;rt)ullding  business  van- 
ish, I  saw  my  airpluie  business  disap- 
pear, and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  steel 
and  automobile  business  disappear.  So 
I  am  g<^ng  to  study  very  seriously  what 
is  said  by  you  Members  on  this  subject 
today,  because  I  believe  that,  as  leaders 
of  the  Government,  we  shoiild  be  alert 


and  keep  our  eyes  open  and  respond  to 
protecting  our  American  workers. 

Mr.  l^eaker,  I  thank  the  gaitieman 
for  yiddlng. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  tills  has  been  a  long,  hard  decade 
for  the  American  people.  It  was  during 
this  past  decade  that  we  have  all  rested, 
sat  idly  by  and  watched  this  Nation's 
economy  be  dissipated,  either  by  the  ac- 
tions of  this  Congress  or  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
officials  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  try  to  put 
into  the  Record  at  this  time  some  of 
the  statistical  facts  as  well  as  some  of 
the  logic  because  this  has  to  do  with  the 
serious  problem  of  the  unprecedented 
fiood  of  imports  of  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts into  our  country. 

In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  the  fig- 
ures fed  to  the  American  people  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House,  I  have 
a  report  that  concerned  a  study  of  110 
industries  in  the  United  States  which 
shows  a  deficit  of  $13,321,000,000  in  the 
trade  deficit  in  1969. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  figures  are 
not  factual.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  com- 
puterized study  made  by  an  independent 
agency  that  had  notiiing  to  do  with  the 
poUtical  situations  that  we  have  found 
ourselves  in. 

The  breakdowTi  shows  that,  of  every  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  that  indulges 
in  exports  and  imports  that  we  have  a 
deficit. 

For  instance,  the  pwissenger  car  deficit; 
in  that  particular  field  alone  there  is  a 
deficit  of  $3,232,000.  But  that  is  not 
the  real  deficit.  That  Is  the  deficit  in 
money.  The  real  deficit  that  Is  killing  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  strangling 
this  Nation  and  its  growth,  and  causing 
the  liighest  taxes  to  be  assessed  against 
the  people  in  these  United  States  in  order 
to  maintain  a  somewhere  near  minimal 
way  of  Ufe  for  the  imemployed  and  for 
those  lesser  blessed  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion, is  the  deficit  In  the  product  im- 
port. For  instance,  it  shows  a  little  item 
here,  an  item  of  $14  million  worth  of 
electric  safety  razors  that  have  been  im- 
ported. But  the  point  Is  that  an  electric 
razor  enters  the  country  at  a  price  of 
$7.16,  and  yet  when  we  export  an  electric 
razor  it  niters  a  foreign  country  at  a 
price  of  $22.40,  which  makes  it  so  that 
twice  as  many,  and  almost  three  times  as 
many  workmen  have  been  displaced  by 
less  money. 

So  the  real  facts  in  this  case  are  that 
we  have  got  to  get  away  from  the  so- 
called  balance  of  payments  as  a  criteria, 
as  to  the  health  of  our  international 
trade,  and  get  back  to  the  criteria  of 
jobs  displaced;  get  back  to  the  criteria 
of  hoiu3  worked;  and  get  back  to  the 
criteria  of  products  displaced  in  this 
coimtry. 

Throughout  this  entire  study  you  can 
find  the  product  line  that  applies  in  yoiu: 
particular  district. 

Another  important  item  that  ought  to 
be  recognized  is  the  so-called  industry 
lost  jobs  in  the  key  industries  of  Amer- 


ica. For  instance,  let  us  Just  take  a  little, 
wee  nmdown  in  the  sugar  industry  by 
which,  because  of  our  quota  system  of 
limiting  sugar  production  in  the  United 
States  and  subsidizing  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  this  country,  we  lost  10,029 
jobs. 

In  the  leather,  glove,  and  mitten  in- 
dustry we  lost  40  percent  of  the  total 
employment  in  that  industry  In  1968 
through  1969,  and  that  loss  has  been 
added  to  in  1970  and  1971. 

The  change  of  imports  in  that  partic- 
ular industry  shows  that  in  1968,  30.1 
percent  of  the  entire  glove  and  mitten 
consTunption  in  the  United  States  was 
imported.  The  change  of  Imports  from 
1964  to  1968  shows  an  increase  of  20 
percent. 

In  another  area,  in  the  particular  type 
of  work  that  requires  the  highest  skills 
in  the  productim  of  its  products,  we  find 
a  change  in  the  1968  ratio  of  imports  to 
be  95.3  percent  of  the  total  consumption 
in  the  United  States. 

We  find  a  change  in  1968  <m  the  ratio 
of  Imports  to  be  95.3  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  in  the  United  States — only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  this  product 
is  produced  within  the  United  States  any 
more. 

The  change  of  imports  from  1964  to 
1968  was  109.7  percent. 

The  Job  loss  was  223.7  percoit — the 
Job  loss  in  1968— between  1968  and  1969. 
You  couJd  go  on  through  this  whole 
Ust,  and  it  was  a  computerized  study  that 
defies  any  criticism  of  the  facts  as  they 
are  found  here. 

Let  us  see  what  is  imported  into  this 
country.  I  intend  to  take  a  few  minutes 
so  that  same  of  you  who  are  here,  smd 
those  who  are  absent — and  in  the 
absoice  of  our  colleagues  reminds  me  of 
the  breakup  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
when  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned — 
and  Members  of  Congress  do  not  have 
the  time  to  listen  to  the  burning  of  the 
American  empire — and  it  is  dying  Just  as 
fast  as  the  Romans  died  and  perhaps  a 
more  grievous  death  because  we  have 
more  to  lose,  and  we  are  losing  by  our 
own  hand.  Ihe  disease  we  are  suffering 
from  is  self-infiicted.  It  is  not  put  on  to 
us  by  any  foreign  power.  It  is  the  action 
of  this  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  spread  this  poison  into  the 
bloodstream  of  the  American  economy 
and  there  is  nowhere  it  can  go  but  to  its 
death.  It  will  die.  Everything  I  predicted 
in  the  past  12  years  has  come  to  pass  «md 
it  has  c(»ne  to  pass  even  in  a  more 
terrifying  way  and  worse  than  I  had  even 
dreamed  it  to  be. 

In  the  industry  of  vitreous  china  uten- 
sils, we  find  in  1968  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  the  dcHnestic  market  was  52.6  percent. 
That  was  in  1968.  That  Rgvae  has  now 
reached  76  percent  of  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

That  means  that  76  percent  of  all  the 
men  and  women  working  in  that  indus- 
try and  76  percent  of  the  service  people 
who  tended  to  that  industry  are  no 
l(»iger  working  in  this  country. 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  the  im- 
employment  is?  The  unemployment  in 
this  country — or  rather  the  employment 
has  been  ^pped  overseas  in  exchange 
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i<a  yens,  omrkB  and  for  a  few  rubles  and 
thiziigB. 

In  textile  goods  51^  percent  of  the  en- 
tire market  of  the  United  States. 

400.000  Jobs  were  lost  In  the  teztUe  In- 
dustry and  1,100,000  Jobs  have  been  lost 
In  industries  that  provided  the  services 
and  the  raw  material  for  that  Industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Qoeak.er.  there  will 
soon  be  another  edition  of  the  foreign 
handout  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity at  that  time  for  Members  to  ofTer 
amendments  that  can  have  some  effect — 
and  I  say  some  effect  upon  the  situation 
that  the  gentleman  frcHn  Pennsylvania 
has  allxided  to  so  often  and  so  well  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  of  all  times 
we  ought  to,  in  the  consideratloQ  by  the 
House  of  the  socaUed  foreign  assistance 
bill,  probe  it  deeply  for  opportunities  to 
shut  off  the  flow  of  money  to  countries 
that  are  subscribing  to  the  very  things 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  contribution. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  the  refer- 
ence to  that.  I  cannot  see  that  the  Con- 
gress would  have  that  opportunity  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  come  be- 
fore this  floor  and  give  the  Members  an 
oiiportunlty  to  offer  amoidments.  The 
legislation  we  are  discussing  will  come 
out  imder  a  closed  rule  and  we  will  be 
asked  to  vote  it  up  or  down.  They  will 
take  maybe  the  textile  Industry  and  give 
it  some  relief.  Maybe  they  will  take  the 
shoe  Industry  and  give  it  some  relief  and 
they  will  maybe  take  the  fur  coat  indus- 
try and  give  it  some  relief.  Then  they 
win  get  the  votes  to  pass  that  and  let 
the  rest  of  industry  that  does  not  have  a 
powerful  voice  In  the  committee  die. 
You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  You  know 
that  and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman  says 
about  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee, 
of  coiu^e,  is  true.  I  was  alluding  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  bill 
that  will  be  coming  in  the  next  week  or 
so  from  that  committee  dealing  with 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  might  Interest  the  gen- 
tleman also  to  know  on  that  score  that 
in  1961  I  was  successful  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
limited  to  10  percent  the  amount  of 
product  that  any  plant  rehabilitated,  re- 
built, or  reconstructed  with  foreign- 
aid  money — only  10  percent  of  its  prod- 
ucts could  ever  be  imported  Into  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  and  they 
amended  it  to  20  percent. 

The  State  DqNurtment  of  the  United 
States  has  never  onoe  implemented  that 
law,  has  never  looked  at  the  peroctitage 


of  imports,  has  never  Questioned  the 
Imports. 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world  every  person  in  Its  State  De- 
partment that  had  handled  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  bin  would  have  been 
indicated.  But  not  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  recall  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  I  commend  him  for 
having  offered  it,  and  I  regret  as  much 
as  any  Member  of  the  House  that  the 
United  States  never  availed  Itself  of  the 
opportunity  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  remonbers 
the  hearings  held  by  my  subcommittee 
in  1961.  At  that  time  the  President  named 
a  coimterpart  committee  in  order  to  have 
an  answer  to  those  facts  which  we  were 
disraiwdng  in  our  arguments.  As  chair- 
man of  that  committee  he  named  a  man 
who  was  the  president  of  Inland  Steel. 
Chicago,  ni.,  a  man  named  Randall.  At 
that  time  he  appeared,  testified,  and  said 
that  anything  we  had  to  say  about  trade 
was  not  correct,  that  this  Nation  had 
to  have  trade  to  survive,  that  we  sold 
more  than  we  bought,  and  that  the  way 
to  peace  in  the  world  was  through  inter- 
national trade  and  the  exchange  of 
goods. 

Let  us  see  what  he  might  be  saying 
today.  Today  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  where  Inland  Steel  has  suspended 
operation  of  several  facilities  in  its  East 
Chicago  steel  mill  and  has  laid  off  addi- 
tional employees  due  to  declining  demand 
for  steel  products. 

We  are  using  more  steel  products  every 
day  of  our  lives  in  this  period  of  our  lives 
than  we  ever  used  in  our  lifetime.  Yes- 
terday he  laid  off  650  WOTkers.  workers 
who  will  no  longer  be  aUe  to  find  a  Job 
in  the  steel  industry.  A  week  earlier  he 
laid  off  100  employees.  This  is  the  Ran- 
dall who  said,  "We  have  nothhig  to  fear." 

United  States  Steel  testifled  to  the 
same  poelticHi. 

Now,  tonight,  we  have  invited  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  come  and 
see  a  display  prepared  by  United  States 
Steel  that  now  says  that  unless  we  get 
relief  in  the  steel  Industry,  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  may  stiU 
go  the  way  of  all  flesh.  And  it  is  no  small. 
laughing,  or  matter  to  be  Ignored,  be- 
cause in  1961  we  had  testimraiy  from  the 
specialty  tool  Industry.  They  warned 
that  within  10  years  unless  we  did  some- 
thing about  the  importation  of  q?eclalty 
steels  in  this  country,  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  a  serious  strait  in  employment, 
production,  and  the  ability  to  stay  alive. 

What  has  hapiiened?  In  10  years  71 
percent  of  the  specialty  steel  business, 
stainless  steel  rods,  has  gone  over  to  the 
Japanese  and  West  Germans.  Every  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  in  the  United  States 
Is  now  working  on  borrowed  money. 
Stocks  have  dropped  from  $36  to  $44 
limitations  down  to  $7.  %&,  and  $9.  FcHty 
percent  of  their  employees  are  laid  off. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  thdr  o£Qcial  ex- 
ecutive family  have  been  let  out.  E^rery 
executive  in  Latrobe  Steel  has  had  to 
take  a  pay  cut. 

I  say  to  you  Monbers  of  Congress  who 
are  here  that  you  had  better  prod  your 
fellow  Members,  because  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  can  survive  In 


peacetime,  nor  can  any  nation  win  in 
wartime,  without  a  specialty  steel  indus- 
try. It  is  the  one  basic  Industry  of  all, 
because  without  a  specialty  steti  Indus- 
try you  cannot  make  this  watch,  you 
cannot  make  this  suit,  you  cannot  make 
this  microphone,  you  cannot  make  any- 
thing you  can  see  or  anything  that  you 
can  feel  without  a  specialty  tool  in- 
dustry. 

The  Japanese  themselves  admit  that 
the  reason  they  lost  the  war  was  because 
they  ran  out  of  steam  and  product  in 
their  specialty  tool  industry.  They  have 
taken  our  tool  industry  right  out  from 
under  us,  with  the  permission,  with  the 
cooperation,  and  with  the  urging  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  under  numy  administrations. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Bir.  Gatsos. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  most  Important  at  this  time  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  at  least 
give  MS  a  quick  rundown  as  to  what  he 
discovered  personally  when  he  visited 
Midland  Steel  and  Crucible  Steel  and 
what  he  found  in  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry as  to  what  they  lacked  and  what 
their  dire  predictions  are. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to 
lead  into  that.  Here  is  what  happened  as 
reported  in  one  of  the  magazines  lately. 
There  is  a  picture  of  Kinzo  Haga.  a  young 
Japanese.  He  said.  "I  sell  Japanese  steel." 
I  am  sure  every  other  Member  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it  because  it  came 
free  to  our  desks  as  many  magazines  do. 
I  will  not  read  more  than  a  few  para- 
graphs. He  said : 

So  lower  prices  along  with  high  quaJlty  of 
coxirae  which  we  produce  la  the  one  signifi- 
cant selling  point  for  we  Japanese.  The  cus- 
tomer has  to  hare  something  to  oOset  the 
Inconvenlenoe  of  time  and  distance  and  the 
savings  on  price  is  reaUy  aU  we  have  to  offer. 

The  Japanese  make  the  price  advan- 
tage even  more  appealing  for  buyers  by 
specifying  prices  at  the  time  the  contract 
is  signed.  The  U.8.  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  specified  effective  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  So  when  we  sign  contracts 
with  the  Japanese,  they  get  the  price  they 
sign  for  at  that  moment — but  they  can  do 
that  because  they  cannot  strike  and  they 
cannot  get  a  pay  raise  between  the  grant- 
ing of  the  order  and  the  delivery  of  the 
steel. 

And  our  free  labor  has  practiced  stu- 
pidity to  its  finest  perfection.  They  com- 
plain about  the  Jobs  and  they  come  in 
for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  and  as  chsdrman 
of  the  committee  that  handles  welfare 
and  pensions  in  this  House  and  also  the 
minimum  wage.  I  am  faced  with  the  di- 
lemma of  increasing  the  so-called  cost  of 
production  by  adding  fringe  benefits  and 
also  increasing  the  minimum  wage  while 
at  the  same  time,  up  imtil  Just  a  few  days 
or  few  weeks  or  few  months  ago,  not  one 
member  of  organized  labor  came  along  to 
hold  my  hand  and  try  to  help  me  during 
these  11  or  12  years  of  my  londy  fight. 

The  year  1975  is  the  target  date  of 
the  Japanese  for  becoming  the  largest 
ateelmaklng  country  in  the  world.  What 
does  that  mean?  Today  th^r  are 
No.  S.  They  jntKluce  111  million  tons, 
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60  percent  of  which  they  have  to  sell 
outside  of  Japan.  They  are  increasing 
their  productivity  to  the  point  where  they 
win  top  the  United  States  and  also  Rus- 
sia, which  is  No.  3.  At  the  same  time 
the  only  way  they  can  dispose  of 
the  steel  is  through  export — and  Uncle 
Sucker  will  be  the  buyer. 

But  the  United  States  Is  going  to  run 
out  of  money  one  of  these  days.  Every 
time  we  take  a  steelworker  out  of  his 
job,  we  also  take  out  three  other  people 
from  income  earnings.  Including  the  bar- 
ber and  the  baker  and  the  shoemaker 
and  the  candlestick  maker,  as  well  as  the 
automobile  worker  and  the  glassworker 
and  Members  of  Congress.  Every  person 
Is  affected.  Pretty  soon  those  service  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  be  sound  asleep  while 
Nero  fiddles  and  Rome  is  burning  will 
find  out  they  do  not  have  any  Japa- 
nese customers  coming  to  get  their  hair 
cut.  They  will  not  have  the  West  Ger- 
mans or  the  French  or  the  Italians  com- 
ing in  to  get  their  shoes  fixed  or  to  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes  from  the  haberdasher. 
Those  people  do  not  go  into  the  Amer- 
ican restaurants. 

So  who  is  going  to  keep  this  economy 
gohig?  We  have  been  paying  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  welfare  checks,  but 
where  are  the  welfare  checks  going  to 
stem  from?  Somebody  has  to  work.  "Hiere 
Is  not  one  single  Ingredient  in  this  econ- 
omy or  in  any  other  industrial  economy 
which  is  more  important  than  a  job.  I 
am  from  a  family  of  12,  and  I  started 
work  when  I  was  13  years  of  age,  and  I 
have  been  working  ever  since. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  number  of  young 
people  today  who  cannot  find  evoi  part- 
time  work,  and  they  want  to  work,  and 
I  am  amazed  at  the  number  of  men  who 
have  become  so  sick  of  looking  for  work 
that  they  are  satisfied  to  stay  home  and 
draw  welfare  checks. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  statemait  he  is  making  here  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

1^^  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Durr)  has  been  the  No.  1  Member 
of  this  Congress  who  has  beai  fighting 
over  the  years  on  Just  what  he  complains 
about;  that  Is,  the  shadow  that  hangs 
over  the  steel  industry  in  America. 

There  are  three  major  steel  mills  in 
my  congressional  district — the  U.S.,  the 
Inland,  the  Youngstown — and  several 
specialty  steel  materials  factories. 

What  the  gentleman  states  regarding 
the  importation  of  steel  from  Japan  and 
other  nations  is  correct.  Today  that  prob- 
ably is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  that  faces  us  toe  the  future 
because  steel  Is  our  basic  Industry 
throughout  the  country,  and  not  Just  In 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
other  places. 

Why  does  the  Congress  and  the  State 
Department  do  this?  I  say  "the  Con- 
gress" because,  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  about  every  thne  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  comes  in  before 
the  Rules  Committee  I  try  to  And  out 
what  is  being  done  regarding  placing 


some  Und  of  a  barrier  against  the  whole- 
sale importatloD  of  steel  made  by  cheap 
labor  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Padflc. 
The  gentleman's  statement  today 
should  be  put  into  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  concentrate  on  using  pressure 
on  the  Congress,  aa  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  on  the  State  Department, 
and  on  the  executive  department  to  save 
this  great  industry. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  great 
statement  he  is  making. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  should  like  to  give  a  couple  of  figures. 
I  want  to  dispel  some  of  the  very  false 
propaganda  and  Information  fed  to 
Members  of  Congress  by  our  own  State 
Department,  by  our  own  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  by  the  best  organized  and 
the  best  financed  free  trade  lobby  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

They  say  we  are  not  correct  in  saying 
that  our  labor  still  outproduces  the  labor 
of  our  steel  competitors.  WeU.  in  1960  it 
took  15  man-hours  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel  in  the  United  States.  It  took  24  man- 
hours  in  West  Germany.  It  took  44  man- 
hours  in  Japan. 

I  will  bring  this  down  to  1970.  In  1970 
we  still  produced  steel  with  fewer  man- 
hours  than  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
We  produced  a  ton  of  steel  with  11.9 
man-hours.  West  Gemany  took  14.5 
and  Japan  12.4. 

Every  time  I  have  gone  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  they  have  told  me  the 
reason  why  we  are  in  Jeopardy  on  trade 
is  we  have  not  kept  up  our  technology, 
that  we  have  let  our  plants  become  ob- 
solete and  outdated.  If  that  is  so.  how 
do  we  produce  with  fewer  man-hours 
than  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth? 

These  are  Just  red  herrings  put  before 
the  American  people  so  that  they  will  not 
recognize  the  jeopardy  we  are  in. 

We  talk  about  wage  rates.  Every  time 
we  go  before  the  Tariff  Commission  or 
go  before  the  Commerce  Department  or 
try  to  argue  with  the  State  Department 
about  this  particular  subject  they  say, 
"Well,  the  wages  in  other  countries  are 
going  up  faster  toan  ours,  percentage- 
wise, every  year,  and  soon  they  will  catch 
up." 

Let  me  say  something  about  that 
catching  up.  In  1960  a  T3S.  steel- 
worker  received  $3.82  an  hour.  The  West 
German  received  $1.21  an  hour.  The 
Japanese  received  62  cents  an  hoiu-.  The 
difference  was  $2.61  for  West  Germany 
and  $3.20  for  Japan,  per  hour. 

Let  us  go  down  to  1970.  Yes.  the  Amer- 
ican steelworker  has  gone  up  to  $5.68 
per  hour.  But  a  lot  of  people  do  not  know 
that  a  great  portion  of  that  is  paid  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployed,  to  provide  money 
for  foreign  aid,  to  take  care  of  Vietnam, 
to  take  care  of  Korea,  and  to  take  care 
of  everywhere  along  the  line  we  want 
to  go. 

In  West  Germany  the  hourly  wage  Is 
$2.66,  a  differential  of  $3.02  between  their 
wage  and  ours. 

In  Japan  they  went  up  to  $1.83,  but 
the  differential  is  still  $3.82.  Why?  Be- 
cause if  you  have  a  $5  wage  to  begin 
with  and  you  go  up  5  percent,  you  go  up 


a  quarter.  The  Japanese  have  a  15-eent 
wage  Increase,  and  they  go  up  20  or  25 
percent.  They  go  up,  so  our  stupid  ad- 
ministrative leaders,  ooth  heretofore 
and  now.  always  come  before  our  com- 
mittee and  say,  "Well,  th^  are  going 
up  gradually,  and  some  day  they  will 
catch  up  to  us."  Well.  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing.  They  will  never  do  that,  because 
by  the  time  their  wages  get  to  be  the 
same  as  our  wages  that  we  have  to  have 
in  this  coxmtry  in  order  to  live,  you  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  steel  in- 
dustry or  the  glass  Industry,  because 
they  Just  will  not  be  here. 

You  can  already  forget  about  the  rtec- 
trmics  industry.  Do  not  worry  about 
that.  It  is  all  gone.  There  is  not  one 
table  radio  made  in  the  entire  United 
States.  We  do  not  make  a  single  watch 
in  the  United  States,  so  be  careful.  If 
you  should  break  your  watch  and  you 
do  not  like  to  buy  foreign  products  to 
replace  It.  you  will  Just  have  to  look  at 
the  sun  in  order  to  find  out  what  time 
it  Is.  And  If  the  shEulows  on  the  horizon 
keep  creeping  up  on  us,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  see  the  sun,  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  a  letter  in  a  kind 
of  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  fashion,  con- 
sisting of  five  pages,  in  which  I  laid  the 
plight  of  the  tool  Industry  before  the 
President.  I  Just  want  to  state  that  I 
have  received  an  answer  on  May  14  one 
paragraph  long,  and  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  letter  and  other  extraneous  mate- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  RxccHts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  follows: 

HOTTSE  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  12,  1971 
The  PnEsroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mh.  Presisent:  All  of  us  realize  the 
question  of  trade  Is  not  a  simple  black  and 
white  plcttire.  We  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  is  given  to  the  many  facets  of 
the  international  trade  picture,  and  .ts  prob- 
lems. However.  Mr.  President,  the  very  grave 
situation  facing  us  on  many  Import  fronts 
cannot  be  left  without  serious  and  deliberate 
actions. 

I  have  been  working  In  close  conjunction 
with  my  Committee  and  many  Industries; 
and.  with  the  scientific  study  that  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  I  can  say  without 
heslUtion,  that  any  compeUUve  industry 
that  is  penetrated  by  more  than  5%  of  the 
American  consumption  by  an  Import  prod- 
uct will  find  Itself  in  a  struggling  posiUon 
to  maintain  its  status-quo,  let  alone  produce 
the  growth  so  necessary  to  our  economic 
weU-belng. 

WhUe  I  know  you  cannot  possibly  have 
the  time  to  delve  Into  aU  of  the  facts  and 
flgiires,  I  do  believe  that  we  are  getting 
dangerously  close  to  a  situation  that  will 
not  be  solvable.  If  the  pace  of  Imports  In 
general  are  not  slowed  up  and  In  some  in- 
stances stopped. 

I  know  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  plight  at  the  tool 
and  q>ecialty  steel  Industry.  I  have  been 
warning  this  nation  about  this  particular 
Industry  for  many  years.  It  has  been  affected, 
not  only  by  import*  In  the  last  three  yean. 
but  In  some  areas  by  a  aevere  restrieUon  on 
raw  material  and  wml-prooeased  Ingredients 
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vbMi.  In  MOM  MMS,  an  «mlMrgo«d  And 
In  otiMr  OMM  w»  danlMl  AmfWion  Indus- 
ttj  by  m»nlpMl»tlon  of  cartels  koA  our  own 
domMtte  ttoekpne  policies. 

WhQe  tt  la  true  that  for  a  long  time  we 
felt  that  IndTiatrtea  were  "crying  woIT'  on 
Unporta:  we  now  arrlTe  at  the  stage  wben 
tbe  wolf  la  In  the  pack  and  the  sheep  are 
In  trouble. 

Tool  atael  la  the  latest  Industry  to  feel  the 
impact  of  a  commercial  inyaalon  which  ac- 
compU^ea.  In  the  end,  exactly  the  same  re- 
sults as  does  a  military  Invasion,  without 
the  destruction  of  property  and  life;  al- 
though, one  may  wonder  If  there  Is  much 
dlfferenoe  between  a  bombed-out  glass  plant. 
steal  miU,  textUe  plant  and  one  that  is  Idle 
baoauM  their  production  has  been  stopped 
peacefully  (and  I  might  add  the  latter  smil- 
ingly). 

With  the  unprecedented  Impact  of  Imports 
on  the  tool  steel  Industries,  this  country 
nor  any  other,  will  survive  In  peace  and  cer- 
tainly will  find  tt  Imposslole  to  wage  war. 
Imported  steel  products  are  selling  at  prices 
(rf  18-60%  of  our  required  minimum  prices. 

Another  circumstance.  Mr.  President,  that 
compounds  the  Injury  Is  that  many  Indus- 
tries are  the  sole  means  of  employment  in 
some  given  communities.  For  example,  I  have 
a  trl-clty  area  in  my  district  which  once 
was  the  heart  of  the  aluminiun  district,  a 
great  provider  of  glass,  and  all  (rf  the  sup- 
porting semi-manufacturing  and  services  re- 
quired for  a  successful  Industri.il  venture. 

This  area  has  over  40.000  people  who  now 
have  less  than  a  thousand  jobs.  In  these  two 
main  stay  industries,  to  sustain  themselves. 

I  note.  Mr.  President,  that  oiu-  competitors 
In  the  European  area  have  announced  that 
they  will  continue  to  ship  and  push  auto- 
mobiles and  other  trade  goods,  at  the  same 
prices  before  the  raid  on  the  dollar.  This  Is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  anti-dumping  laws. 
It  is  Just  a  small  and  very  inslgniacant  ex- 
ample of  the  intense,  unrelenting  attack  on 
the  American  marketplace  by  the  exporting 
nations. 

ICr.  President.  I  would  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity to  present  a  computerized  study 
by  an  impartial  research  project  which 
proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  In  the  area 
of  Job  displacement  by  imports  this  nation  is 
getting  perilously  close  to  the  point  of  no 
return.  Few,  if  any  nations,  that  X  have 
visited  or  studied  allows  one  single  item,  in 
any  measurable  numbers  al  vcriume,  to  enter 
their  markets  in  direct  competition  of  like 
products  of  their  own. 

If  we  look  at  our  national  debt  of  approxi- 
mately $393  billion,  when  one  measures  what 
we  have  spent  in  the  various  forms  of  aid 
and  support — militarily  and  commercially — 
not  one  cent  can  be  traced  to  new  public 
buildings.  rotMls.  or  services  to  the  American 
people.  While  our  wealth  Is  great  and  otu 
ability  to  spring  back  and  rebuild  in  times 
of  emergency  has  been  phenomenal  hereto- 
fore, the  future  holds  no  such  promise. 

I  have  Just  received  a  report  in  answer  to 
a  criticism  that  I  made  on  the  depreciation 
and  death  of  a  small  but  Important  ball  bear- 
ing Industry.  On  June  31,  IMIO,  they  made  an 
application  requesting  an  investigation  un- 
der sectl(»  333  of  the  Trade  Sxpanslon  Act 
of  1963.  A  48  page  report  on  this  industry 
was  submitted  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Office  of  Emergency  Frepared- 
nees.  The  report  says,  in  simple  terms,  that 
while  there  Is  data  in  evidence  to  show  that 
serious  injiiry  Is  present.  It  Is  concluded  that 
the  deterioration  is  due  more  to  a  sharp 
decline  In  domestic  demand  than  Imports. 
Figures,  however,  show  that  more  ball  bear- 
ings are  being  used  now  than  ever  in  the 
industry's  history;  and.  further  more  com- 
puter study  ahowB  the  damage  to  the  indus- 
try Is  caused  by  UnporU. 

Page  13  of  your  own  report  reads:  "Total 
annual  sales  of  Imported  bearings  covered  In 
the  application  Increased  from  390,000  units 


In  19M  to  a  high  at  SA  million  units  In 
1967." 

Page  16  Is  the  d— deet  statement  ever  fed 
to  an  Innocent.  Ignorant,  or  plain  stupid 
Congreaaman.  I  pray  I  dont  fit  this  descrip- 
tion. 

"It  neverthelees  i4>pear8,  from  the  results 
of  GBP's  investlgaUMi,  that  at  the  present 
time  production  capacity  could  still  be  ex- 
panded, U  neoeaaary,  to  meet  anUclpated 
nioblllzatlon  requirementa.  This  expansion 
assumes  that.  In  an  emergency,  governmen- 
tal priorities  would  be  placed  on  industrial 
production  and  necessary  Government  assist- 
ance for  obtaining  materials,  equipment, 
labor,  and  working  capital  would  be  pro- 
vided." 

Mr.  President,  Is  this  the  kind  of  iliogical, 
negaUve  posiUon  we  have  been  getung  for 
the  last  10  yetuv  from  our  trade  experts? 

Certainly  we  mobilized  for  two  World  Wars. 
The  people  were  willing,  we  had  the  trained, 
eager  workers,  we  had  wUUng  fighters. 

Would  we  be  able  to  do  the  same  In  today's 
world?  Simply  put,  our  belief  Is  "we  can  do 
anything  with  money".  You  can  make  a  sUk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear — but  It's  not  worth 
it. 

The  long  ten  year  study  I  have  made  Into 
all  of  the  slogans,  statements,  and  outright 
questionable  figures  on  trade  show  that  we 
have  been  basing  our  trade  balance  on  two 
sets  of  figures,  one  foreign  and  one  our  own. 
When  measured  truly,  we  have  greater  tm- 
employment  than  at  any  time  in  our  hla- 
story.  Including  the  Hoover  depression.  I  say 
this  because  during  the  much  maligned 
Hoover  Administration,  and  I  joined  In  the 
chorus  with  millions  of  others  against 
Hoover,  everyone  who  walked  was  called  un- 
employed. 

Today  the  statistics  on  unemployment  are 
narrowed  down  to  a  very  slim  field  and.  with 
statistics  being  what  they  are,  we  fail  to 
count  the  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  not  In  the  labor  market  business, 
because  of  the  economic  programs  such  as 
Social  Security  pensions,  organized  welfare 
and  relief  of  all  kinds.  As  a  result,  no  true 
picture  can  really  be  given  as  to  the  drain 
upon  our  employment  resources  by  the  im- 
pact of  Imports. 

Future  historians  will  wonder  what  type  of 
economics  we  were  studying  and  practicing 
that  we  took  such  a  sOfr  and  unrelenting 
position  on  the  restriction  of  Inunlgrants  who 
we  feared  would  crowd  the  labor  market, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  allowed  the  prod- 
ucts made  by  these  would-be  immigrants  to 
flood  the  American  Marketplace  and  take 
the  Jobs  away  from  our  Industries  and  peo- 
ple— Just  as  surely  as  If  we  had  let  them  come 
In  and  go  to  work  in  our  plants. 

Finally  I  say  that  I  am  willing  to  cooperate, 
as  I  do  not  believe  we  stould  do  anything 
to  upset  the  economy  of  so  many  nations: 
but  there  are  two  things  I  would  do  If  I  had 
the  power  and  felt  the  need  as  strongly  as 
I  do.  First,  I  would  bar  from  this  country 
any  imports  of  any  nation  who  by  Its  acts 
devaluates  the  American  dollar  in  world 
trade;  and  secondly,  I  would  Immediately 
start  a  long-term  program  of  reducing,  by 
percentage,  all  products  that  take  away  jobs 
from  the  American  workman. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Jurisdiction  over 
minimum  wage  and  I  note  there  are  some 
rumors  that,  if  passed,  you  would  veto  the 
$3.00  minimum,  llils  does  not  appear  to  be 
reasonable  to  me,  since  on  one  hand  you  are 
calling  for  family  maintenance  at  a  level  of 
minimum  $500  more  than  a  covered  em- 
ployee imder  minimum  age,  who  works  S080 
hours  In  a  full  work  year.  I  find  It  dlfflcult 
to  expect  a  man  to  work  for  less  than  his 
neighbor  would  get  for  not  working.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  am  told  that 
any  increase  in  wages  at  the  minimum  level 
would  act  as  an  acceleration  all  the  way  up 
the  line  and,  therefore,  endanger  American 
Jobs  from  Imports. 


Perhapa  Solomon  with  the  advice  of  hU 
1000  wlvea  could  find  a  solution  that  would 
resolve  this  dilemma  in  a  nice  non-oontro- 
veralal  manner,  but  having  neither  the  wis- 
dom nor  the  wives  I  must  rely  on  the  Judg- 
ment and  experience  as  a  public  servant,  to 
do  that  which  generate  the  greater  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

I  might  say  that  you  will  probably  never 
find  time  to  read  this  letter,  which  I  had  dif- 
ficulty finding  the  time  to  write,  but  I  wish 
whoever  Is  reading  It  would  consider  it  In 
the  vain  in  which  It  was  written — sincere 
belief  that  this  country  Is  on  the  brink  of 
industrial  economic  disaster.  I  feel  strongly 
that  It  Is  now  no  longer  a  fight  for  protec- 
tionism but  a  fight  for  survival. 

With  apologies  for  taking  so  much  of  your 
time,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dnrr. 

P.S. — Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  have  the 
time  to  read  the  attached  speech  I  made  be- 
fore the  Congress  on  June  38.  1063,  during 
the  passage  of  the  Kennedy  Round  agree- 
ments. I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Peterson  and 
Mr.  Stans  would  read  It  and  relate  the  text 
to  you.  It  really  could  be  called  "Coming 
Events  Cast  Their  Shadows  Before." 

Any  candidate  who  will  take  the  side  of 
economic  survival  against  the  antiquated 
trade  theory  will  win  any  office. 

Thk  Warn  House. 
Waahington.  D.C.,  May  It,  1971. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Ma.  Craisman:  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  13  to  the  President  regarding  the  inter- 
national trade  situation  and  the  Impact  upon 
American  Industry  and  labor.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  present  your  letter  and  the  copy  of  your 
1963  floor  remarks  during  the  debate  on  the 
Kennedy  Round  agreements  to  the  President 
for  his  consideration. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WtLUAit    E.    TlUMONS. 

Astistant  to  the  President. 

Colt  Itntvvrmas, 
Midland,  Pa.,  AprU  21,  1971. 
Subject:   Imports — Specialty  Steel  Industry. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  McCsacken. 
Chairman,    Council    of   Sconomic    Advisers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  McCsackxn:  You  were  kind  en- 
ough to  have  a  meeting  with  Mr.  E.  A.  March, 
Mr.  B.  Bolles  and  me  regarding  the  Import 
problem  on  October  31,  1970.  To  keep  your 
office  Informed,  I  am  enclosing  up-to-date 
figures  and  charts  on  the  effect  of  Imports 
on  the  specialty  steel  Industry. 

You  will  note  that  in  1970  there  was  a 
continued  rise  of  Imports  Into  this  badly  dis- 
tressed market.  The  1971  data  Is  a  projec- 
tion of  the  imports  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1971,  projected  on  a  yearly  basis  if  this 
level  is  maintained.  It  Is  startling  to  note 
that  all  Imports  of  steel  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary are  "record"  for  this  period  of  time, 
and  are  71>,^%  greater  than  they  were  for 
the  same  period  of  time  In  1970.  On  Chart 
No.  7,  you  will  note  that  Imports  for  stain- 
less and  tool  steels  exceeded  the  voluntary 
levels  that  had  been  projected  by  39%.  and 
that  based  on  the  first  two  months  extrap- 
olation, they  are  at  a  rate  of  66%  In  1971 
over  the  projected  voluntary  quota.  The  ef- 
fect upon  the  capability  of  members  of  this 
indusU7  to  stay  alive  and  the  possible  ef- 
fect upon  our  defense  Industry  tar  the  fu- 
ture cannot  be  ignored. 

Besides  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  the  revenue 
to  the  government  on  taxes.  Imports  have 
been  absorbing  all  the  growth  development 
and  potential  in  this  indiutry.  Imports  have 
depreesed  prices  to  the  extent  that  In  addl- 
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tlon  to  a  serlotia  possibility  of  many  of  the 
cotnpanles  In  this  Industry  failing  rather  soon 
those  that  do  survive  cannot  expend  funds 
for  capital  Improvements  and  develcqMnents 
necessary  to  keep  the  Industey  whole 
and  viable.  These  problems,  coupled  with  the 
tremendous  sums  of  money  necessary  tor  pol- 
lution control,  sharply  diminish  the  chances 
of  survival  of  many  of  the  comp«uiles  in- 
volved. 

Serious  efforts  are  being  made  through  the 
State  Department  for  quick  action.  However. 
It  Is  startling  to  read,  as  on  April  30,  a  date- 
line from  Tokyo  stating  that  a  separate  quo- 
ta for  special  steel  exported  to  the  United 
States  Is  being  set  up  at  the  1970  level.  This 
Is  highly  unacceptable  and  will  not  permit 
the  specialty  steel  industry  to  survive.  Fur- 
ther, the  Imports  of  stainless  steel  and  tool 
steel  Imports  to  the  United  States  should 
be  33%  below  the  1970  shipments  to  be  at 
the  level  of  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Roger  Ahlbrandt,  President  of  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Industries,  has  written  di- 
rectly to  the  Prealdent  on  behalf  of  the  do- 
mestic specialty  steel  industries,  requesting 
a  meeting,  and  we  would  appreciate  any  ef- 
fcxts  on  your  behalf  to  impress  upon  the 
Preslden'^  the  need  for  such  a  meeting  so 
that  the  Industry  can  clearly  demonstrato 
and  amplify  the  problems  Involved. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Ahlbrandt's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mabtim  N.  OaNrrz. 

[From  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

June  28,  1971] 

Local  Industbt  la  in  Jxopaxdt 

It  will  be  a  setback  of  major  proportions 
for  both  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth  If 
the  Harrlsburg  Steel  Company  Is  forced  out 
of  business  by  a  change  in  government 
regulations. 

Routine  hearings  held  in  Washington  on 
Feb.  33  and  March  16  produced  some  very 
dismaying  results.  The  Hazardous  Materials 
Regulation  Board  has  promulgated  a  series 
of  modifications  In  rules  which,  under 
specified  conditions,  would  permit  foreign- 
made  compressed  gas  cylinders  to  be  im- 
ported and  sold  In  the  United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  such  cylinders  was  a 
peace-time  adaptation  of  a  shell-making 
capacity  which  flourished  during  World  War 
II.  Although  there  are  four  other  companies 
making  cylinders.  Harrlsburg  Steel  is  the 
principal  supplier  of  the  U.S.  market.  Foreign 
competitors  have  been  excluded  by  a  govern- 
ment regulation  requiring  that  specified 
chemical  analyses  and  tests  be  performed  in 
this  country.  Ad(^ted  soon  after  World  War 
n  as  a  means  of  excluding  cylinders 
fabricated  overseas  to  less  exacting  standards, 
the  rule  was  periodically  reaffirmed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  More  recently  the 
matter  came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  and, 
specifically,  the  Hazardous  Materials  Regula- 
tion Board  where  new  attitudes  prevailed. 

Why  the  change  now? 

Partly  because  foreign  governments,  work- 
ing through  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
have  been  requesting  elimination  of  the  in- 
country  testing  requirements  for  years.  Partly 
because  the  VS.  Department  of  Justice  has 
advised  that  the  regulation  Is  actually  an  act 
in  restraint  of  trade.  And  partly — and  maybe 
principally — because  bureaucrats  failed  to 
Incorporate  the  necessary  exceptions  when 
specifics  of  the  Occupant  Crash  Protection 
Program  were  written  by  what  Is  now  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  AdmlnistraUon. 

Beginning  July  l,  1973,  aU  new  cars  sold 
in  the  U.S.  must  include  a  "passive  restraint 
system,"  a  major  component  of  which  Is 
expected  to  be  a  compressed  gas  cylinder. 
Understandably  enough,  foreign  manufac- 


turers want  to  ship  their  cars  here  already 
fitted  out  with  the  necessary  cyUnder. 
Hence  the  push  now  for  the  tiiange  which 
will  not  only  accotnmodate  overseaa  auto- 
motive companies  but,  unfortunately,  flood 
the  American  market  with  cylinders  offered 
at  a  price  with  which  UJ3.  produces  cannot 
compete. 

Harrlsburg  Steel  Is  this  city's  largest  taz- 
payCT,  largest  purchaser  of  water  and  steam 
and  second  largest  purchaser  of  electricity. 
At  stake  here  are  about  800  Jobs,  a  payroll 
in  excess  of  $6  million  and  a  total  annual 
tax  take  by  the  city  and  Stete  of  close  to 
$400,000. 

The  Issues  Involved  In  the  proposed  rule 
changes  are  complicated  and  go  to  the  heart 
of  several  national  economic  policies.  Ob- 
viously, If  the  matter  is  reopened,  they  need 
to  be  tinraveled  carefully  but  we  believe  our 
legislators  in  Washington,  the  employe 
unions  Involved  and  anyone  else  with  oloat 
In  the  right  place  should  request  a  delay  In 
effecting  the  changes.  The  secretary  of  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Regulations  Board  has 
Indicated  that  communications  reaching 
him  befCHre  Sept.  9  "will  be  ccmsidered  before 
final  action  Is  taken  on  this  proposal." 

After  World  War  n  the  United  Stetes 
bestowed  its  largesse  on  exhausted  allies  and 
defeated  enemies  alike,  becoming  a  princi- 
pal contributor  to  the  recovery  of  their  econ- 
omies. But  today  the  U.S.  has  a  huge  debt, 
a  clouded  economy  of  Its  own  and  a  currency 
under  siege.  This  Is  not  the  hour  to  make 
additional  concessions  to  Germany,  Japan  or 
any  other.  It  is  time,  rather,  for  them  to  be- 
come concerned  about  some  of  our  needs. 

The  chance  to  manufacture  and  sell  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders  may  be  mere  minutiae 
in  a  purview  of  total  world  trade  but  It  Is  a 
matter  of  large  concern  to  this  city.  Our  case 
deserves  further  consideration. 

Deak  MX.  Dent:  While  Japanese  specialty 
steel  Imports  keep  pouring  In,  In  violation  of 
the  Limitation  Arrangement,  American  in- 
dustry erodes — In  profit.  Jobs,  and  planning 
for  the  future. 

You  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  and  those  from  other  steel 
conununlty  centers  throughout  the  nation 
are  urged  to  organize  In  support  of  ebbing 
the  flow  of  specialty  steel  Importe.  which  are 
seriously  damaging  your  constituencies — as 
we  have  discussed. 
Regards. 

R.  S.  Ahlbsanot. 


Latbobe  Steel  Fibst  Quabtsb  Loss 
First  quarter  sales  of  $9,957,000,  down  from 
the  $12,855,000  reported  for  the  like  period  of 
1970,  were  announced  yesterday  by  Latrobe 
Steel  Co.  The  firm  had  a  first  quarter  loss 
of  $542,000  or  45  cents  per  share,  compared  to 
earnings  of  $48,000  or  4  cents  per  share  for 
the  initial  quarter  last  year. 

Marcus  W.  Saxman,  m,  president  of  La- 
trobe Steel,  told  the  shareholders'  meeting 
the  disappointing  earnings  were  the  result  of 
continued  Influx  oT  6i>eclalty  steel  imports, 
continuing  poor  business  conditions  and  in- 
flationary Increases  In  operating  costs. 

Alleohbnt  LuDLtrM  Net  Fell  38  Pebcent 
ts   Fibst  Quabteb 

PrrrsBnacH. — First  quarter  earnings  of  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Steel  Corp..  still  plagued  by 
a  high  level  of  specialty  steel  importe, 
dropped  38%  below  year -earlier  figures  on  a 
7  %  decline  In  sales. 

Profit  of  the  big  specialty-steel  maker  was 
$3.9  million,  or  52  cents  a  share,  compared 
with  $6.4  million,  or  $1.02  a  share,  a  year 
earlier.  Sales  dropped  to  $137J  million  from 
a  $147.4  mlUion. 

Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  president,  said  that 
while  earnings  showed  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  last  two  quarters  of  1970.  they 
were  still  unsatisfactory.  He  attributed  the 


dlsi^^Mlntlng  resulte  to  the  decline  In  sales 
rssulttng  from  the  slow  recovery  of  the  gen- 
eral economy,  as  well  as  "the  continued  ad- 
verse effect  caused  by  excessive  foreign  bn- 
poits  of  specialty  steels." 

News  Rxixasb  or  Allechent  Ludluic 
PrrrsBUBCH,  April  32. — For  the  first  quarter 
of  1971.  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.. 
today  reported  sales  of  $137,244,000,  a  de- 
cline of  seven  per  cent  below  first  quarter 
1970  sales  of  $147,420,000.  Net  earnings  for 
the  quarter  were  $3,973,000,  equivalent  to 
53  cents  a  common  share  after  preferred  div- 
idend requirements  and  38  per  cent  below 
first  quarter  1970  earnings  of  $6,364,000,  or 
$1.03  a  common  share.  Per  share  figures 
In  both  periods  are  based  on  average  ntun- 
ber  of  common  shares  outstanding  during  the 
quarter. 

Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Office  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  In- 
dustries, noted  that  earnings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  showed  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  the  last  tw^  quarters  of  1970. 
However,  he  attributed  their  still  unsatis- 
factory level  to  the  decline  in  sales  due  to 
the  alow  recovery  of  the  general  economy, 
as  well  as  the  continued  adverse  effect  caused 
by  excessive  foreign  imports  of  specialty 
steels.  He  said  the  corpcn-atlon  and  the  In- 
dustry are  Intensifying  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure some  relief  frmn  this  situation  through 
administrative  action  by  the  government  and 
through  the  voluntary  restraint  arrange- 
ments with  sonke  foreign  producers. 

Recent  higher  levels  of  orders  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  backlog,  particularly 
in  steel  operations,  the  Allegheny  Ludlum 
official  stated,  adding  that  some  part  of  the 
Increase  can  be  attributed  to  Inventory 
building  by  customers  against  the  tlu«at  of 
a  poeelble  steel  strike  in  August. 

AUEGHENY  LUDLUM   INDUSTKIES,   INC-STATEMEHT   OF 
CONSOLIDATED  INCOME 

Tint  quarter— 


1971 


1970 


Sales »137.244,00$     $147.«20.MO 

Cosb: 
Cost  of  goods  sold,  admin- 

istratioii  and  tslliu 

txpewt.ttc 122.981.118       128.804.579 

Daprecialioa 4.204,114           3.811,621 

Interest 2.329.S11           2.099.299 

Federal  income  taxes 3,756,000          6.340.167 

Total  casts 133.270.743       141.055.666 

Net  earnings 3.973,263          6.364,474 

Earnings  per  share  ot  connwn 
stock  1 ^52 l.«2 

Average  common  sbam  oat- 
standing 4,744,490           4,744,4«2 


■  Based  on  average  number  of  common  shares  outstanding  aod 
after  preferred  dividend  requirements. 


Ths  Imfobt  CBnas  in  the  Sfxcialtt 

Steel  Industbt 

(By  M.  N.  Omltz) 

There  is  great  danger  that  the  specialty 
steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  which  is 
presently  severely  depressed  could,  within 
five  years,  be  reduced  to  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  firms  unless  restraints  are  placed  on 
the  rising  tide  of  foreign  imports.  Although 
we  have  been  talking  about  this  for  some 
time.  It  Is  now  clearly  ^parent  to  all  that 
we  are  in  a  trade  war. 

It  la  startling  to  realize  that  the  tremen- 
dotis  expansion  program  going  on  in  the 
Japanese  steel  Industries  will  by  1975  give 
Japan  capacities  far  in  excess  of  anything 
we  are  producing  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  stainless  steel  industry,  Japan  now  has 
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ci^iAclUea  «zoeedtng  thoM  of  this  country. 
In  toaxwan,  thn«  to  k  sutetantlml  inctwoa 
In  capacity  under  construction  In  Europe, 
and  mora  contemplated.  I  am  not  pointing 
a  finger  at  Japan  only — their  data  are  read- 
Uy  arallable  In  print,  and  they  are  the  larg- 
est bnporteiB. 

Overall  world  capacity  la  anticipated  to 
increaae  27%  In  the  next  five  yean.  Of  even 
more  Importance  to  the  specialty  steel  pro- 
ducers Is  the  fact  that  In  1970  the  Japanese 
Stainless  Association  estimated  that  their 
yearly  output  of  stainless  wlU  be  1,200,000 
tons.  This  Is  compared  to  one  of  the  largest 
production  years  In  United  SUtes  history  of 
900.000  tons  of  stainless  steel  In  1969.  In 
1970,  this  was  down  to  700,000  tons.  Further 
complicating  the  futiire  Is  the  fact  that  in 
1971  another  fully  integrated  Japanese  stain- 
less steel  plant  with  an  output  of  20,000 
tons  per  month  will  be  in  production. 

Tills  Is  a  very  somber  picture  considering 
the  present  Import  situation.  In  1970,  Im- 
ports had  already  captured  66.6%  of  stain- 
less rods,  S3%  of  stainless  wire.  34%  of  the 
stainless  sheet  business,  and  11%  of  the 
stainless  bar  market.  The  experience  is  that 
when  over  50%  of  a  msrlcet  is  captured  by 
Imports,  domestic  producers  are  Irrevocably 
impaired  and  can  no  longer  compete. 

That  threat  has  since  become  so  severe 
that  on  February  3,  1971  the  International 
officers  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica, their  district  dlrectcM^  and  local  presi- 
dents Joined  In  a  conference  with  manage- 
ment teams  from  32  of  our  country's  specialty 
steel  companies  in  Washington,  D.C.  Present 
also  at  the  conference  were  Government  rep- 
resentatives Including  the  Departments  of 
State,  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Departments 
and  the  Tarltr  Cominlsslon. 

Last  July  I  made  the  categorical  statement 
that  we  were  in  a  trade  war.  That  war  has 
now  become  so  lntensl0ed  that  it  is  having 
dire  consequences  for  all  stainless  and  tool 
steel,  low  alloy  steel  and  tubular  steel  pro- 
ducers in  this  country. 

The  earnings  reports  bear  this  out — 

Many  companies  showed  losses  for  1970, 
others  marked  reduction  in  profits — some  in 
the  magnitude  of  a  34  to  200  percent  drop 
from  their  previous  earnings  levels. 

Crucible,  of  course,  is  a  major  producer  of 
stainless,  so  that  most  of  the  data  I  will  pre- 
sent to  you  directly  reflects  on  our  markets. 

The  effect  of  the  rising  tide  of  Imports  is 
felt  not  Just  on  the  volume  of  sales — imports 
also  reduce  price  structures  and  weaken  the 
ability  of  American  producers  to  survive  in 
an  already  troubled  market. 

Imports  affect  our  ability  to  provide  Jotw. 
our  ability  to  expand  our  facilities,  our  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  our  obligation  to  be  good 
citizens  and  support  community  projects. 

I  think  you  realize  the  need  for  corrective 
action,  so  that  the  stainless  and  tool  steel 
Industry  does  not  fall  by  the  wayside,  as  did 
many  American  producers  of  pottery,  radios, 
electronic  equipment,  watches,  shoes,  tex- 
tiles, and  utensUs. 

The  effect  of  foreign  imports  of  specialty 
steel  first  became  apparent  in  1968.  Through 
the  efforts  of  our  Congress,  and  negotiated 
by  our  State  Department,  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  European  Coal 
A  Steel  Community  and  the  Japcmese  steel 
pioduceis.  This  agreement  called  for  a  reduc- 
tloii  of  approximately  22  <^  in  tons  of  all  steel 
Imports  shipped  into  the  United  States  m 
1909 — from  18  million  tons  to  a  level  of  14 
million  tons  In  1960. 

This  agreement  was  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion exlHtlng  product  mix  and  geographical 
location.  The  language  of  the  agreement  read, 
"During  this  period.  Japan  wm  try  not  to 
change  greatly  the  product  mix  and  dlstrl- 
butlon  as  eonaparad  with  the  present."  Sub- 
sequantty.  It  was  agreed  that  increases  of 
0%  over  rollbaek  levels  of  each  preceding 
year  would  be  allowed. 


AnuL  37, 1»71. 
Hon.  JOKM  Obmt, 
Houm  of  Beprtte  tUativtt, 
WaaMniUm.  D.C. 

DBS*  Sn:  Baeantly  I  saw  your  picture  In- 
q>ectlng  the  Crucible  Steel  plant  at  Mid- 
land, Pennsylvania  in  one  of  the  Pittsburgh 
papers.  While  I  am  not  one  of  your  con- 
stituents, we  are  both  interested  in  the  same 
thing,  that  is  bringing  more  Jobs  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  keeping  the  ones  we  have. 

My  home  town  of  Carnegie  used  to  have  a 
mlU  called  Superior  Steel.  Superior  employed 
1.100  people  making  stainless  steel  and  no 
longer  exists.  Now  the  Universal  Cyclc^M 
Pittsburgh  Works  is  down  to  30%  of  produc- 
Uon. 

I  am  enclosing,  for  your  attention,  a  sheet 
taken  from  a  trade  Journal,  the  Material 
Handling  Engineering  Magazine,  showing 
what  advantages  foreign  countries  have  over 
American  steel  companies  in  terms  of  de- 
preciation in  addition  to  lower  wage  costs.  If 
the  American  steel  industry  is  to  survive  and 
American  steel  workers  are  to  have  Jobs  in 
the  future,  they  must  have  the  moet  up-to- 
date  equipment  possible  so  that  they  can 
compete  tntematlonally. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CRAaucs  H.  Nixon. 

Inckntivxs  roa  Intxstmknt 

(By  A.  N.  Wecksler) 

Faced  with  declining  Investment  in  equip- 
ment, the  Nixon  administration  has  provided 
new  incentives  for  capital  investment  by 
Uberallzlng  depreciation  allowances. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  new  policy  Is  to 
stimulate  new  equipment  investment  and 
thus  strengthen  the  economy.  But  equally 
important  is  the  objective  of  making  U.S. 
Industry  more  competitive  In  the  world  mar- 
kets through  the  use  of  more  productive 
equipment. 

Specifically,  three  Important  changes  in 
the  depreciation  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
are  involved: 

(1)  A  more  flexible  application  of  "guide- 
line lives"  for  classes  of  equipment.  On 
equipment  acquired  after  1970,  depreciation 
life  can  be  up  to  20C4  shorter  or  longer  than 
the  "guideline  lives." 

(2)  Termination  of  the  "reserve  ratio 
test."  a  complicated  formula  requiring 
manufacturers  to  show  that  they  had  met 
their  projected  depreciation  schedules. 

(3)  Increasing  the  depreciation  allowance 
for  the  first  year. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  new  policy  is 
to  make  additional  funds  available  for  new 
equipment.  Business  tax  payments  will  be 
reduced  by  $2.6  billion  this  year,  with  re- 
ductions rising  to  a  peak  of  about  94  billion 
in  1976,  and  gradually  declining  after  that. 

A  big  factor  In  the  decision  to  liberalize 
depreciation  was  the  greater  Incentive  to 
capital  Investment  which  foreign  govern- 
ments give  manufacturers  through  more 
lenient  tax  writeoffs.  But  even  with  the  new 
rules,  the  U.S.  is  still  considerably  behind 
Canada,  France,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  West  Germany  in  depreciation  allowance 
over  the  first  seven  years  of  equipntent  life. 

The  new  policy  represents  a  compromise 
between  advocates  of  a  return  to  a  formula 
giving  Industry  an  actual  Investment  credit, 
and  critics  who  generally  oppose  any  sort  of 
incentive  to  industry. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  proposed  a 
special  investment  credit,  arg\ilng  that 
".  .  .  our  friends  abroad  now  possess  a  mod- 
em Industrial  system  helping  to  make  them 
formidable  competitors  In  world  markets.  II 
our  own  goods  are  to  compete  with  foreign 
goods  in  price  and  quality,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  shall  need  the  moat  efficient  plant 
and  equipment." 

An  Investment  credit  of  7%  was  put  on  tiM 
boolca,  and  remained  In  effect  until  late  19M. 


when  it  was  suspended  to  relieve  short-term 
inflationary  i>reasur«s  In  the  ei4>ltal  goods 
market.  The  suspension  was  lifted  after  five 
months,  in  1967.  Finally,  the  credit  was 
terminated  as  a  result  of  the  1968  Tax  Act. 

During  the  period  that  the  credit  provided 
tax  Incentives  to  capital  Investment,  there 
was  a  strong  pickup  in  the  develOfHnent  of 
production  capacity.  And  the  system  of  tax 
incentives  for  such  investment  abroad  hu 
similarly  Increased  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  in  those  ooimtrles. 

By  contrast,  since  the  end  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  for  UB.  manufacturers,  business 
has  tended  to  trim  expansion  plans.  Initially. 
this  merely  meant  a  slower  rate  of  increase 
in  spending  for  plant  and  equipment.  But, 
Just  before  the  announcement  of  the  new  de- 
preciation policies,  capital  spending  plans  for 
1971  were  reported  to  be  3%  less  than  last 
year. 

This  reduction  in  capital  spending  comes 
at  a  time  when  U.S.  Industry  is  facing  in- 
tense comfwtition  from  modem,  well- 
equipped  foreign  Industrial  plants.  A  special 
Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation,  named  by 
President  Nixon  in  the  faU  of  1969.  recently 
pointed  out  that  Japan  and  Its  steel  Industry 
furnish  a  dramatic  illustration  of  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities. 

The  Task  Force  report  reported  that  In 
1960  Japanese  steel  output  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  24  million  tons.  By  1968  it  had  more 
than  tripled,  to  74  million  tons.  By  1973 
the  Japanese  plan  to  have  125  million  tons 
of  steel -making  capacity.  80  million  tons  of 
which  win  be  less  than  eight  years  old.  Right 
now,  two-thirds  of  the  Japanese  steel  ca- 
pacity Is  less  than  nine  years  old. 

In  contrast,  the  Task  Force  reports, 
"much  of  the  steel  manufacturing  plants  of 
the  United  States  Industry  Is  obsolete.  Only 
one-third  of  our  physical  plant  is  less  than 
10  years  old." 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  Japanese 
auto  Industry,  and  the  construction  in  re- 
cent years  of  large  sheet  glass  factories  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  are  also  cited  as 
examples  of  rapid  development  In  foreign 
productive  capacity. 

The  Taxation  Task  Force  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue the  modernization  and  expansion  of 
its  Industrial  plant  Just  to  maintain  our 
present  position  in  world  competition.  The 
new  depreciation  policy  came  as  a  partial 
answer  to  these  reconunendatlons. 

The  new  policy,  named  the  Asset  Depre- 
ciation Ranges  or  "ADR,"  In  general  will 
apply  to  all  types  of  assets  for  which  a 
guideline  life  bad  already  been  established. 
And  use  of  the  ADR  system  assures  the 
taxpayer  that  his  depreciation  deductions 
will  not  be  questioned  If  they  are  within 
these  ranges. 

Different  trades  or  business,  even  under  the 
same  owner,  may  xise  different  depreciation 
rates.  The  purpose  of  the  new  system  Is 
to  provide  flexibility  to  take  account  of 
different  conditions  prevailing  in  different 
Industries. 

Once  the  taxpayer  selects  a  depreciation 
schedule  for  a  particular  year,  he  must  stick 
with  It  for  that  year.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  he  must  select  the  same  schedule  the 
next  time.  In  order  to  achieve  this  flexibility, 
the  Treasury  Dept.  requires  separate  depre- 
ciation computations  for  assets  placed  in 
service  each  year,  and  identification  of  when 
these  assets  are  placed  in  service. 

The  ADR  system  also  provides  a  new, 
modified  first-year  convention,  designed  to 
offer  a  greater  depreciation  allowance.  This 
option  allows  all  assets  acquired  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  to  be  treated  as  If  acquired 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  all  assets  ac- 
quired In  the  second  half  of  the  year  to  be 
treated  as  If  acquired  at  the  mid-point  of 
the  year. 
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Finally,  the  reserve  ratio  test,  which  has 
been  highly  criticized  by  indtistry,  is  elimi- 
nated for  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970. 

The  Dollak  at  Bat 

The  suddeiuiess  of  last  month's  announce- 
ment that  five  of  Europe's  principal  central 
banks  had  temporarily  stopped  accepting  dol- 
lars sent  shock  waves  across  the  nation.  Most 
Americans  simply  found  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  their  dollars,  which  had  been  the 
world's  hardest  currency  for  a  generation, 
were  no  longer  "as  good  as  gold." 

The  cause  of  this  disenchantment  with 
the  dollar,  as  most  executives  know  full 
well,  is  the  chronic  deficit  in  the  nation's  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments.  This  deficit, 
which  has  occurred  in  thirteen  out  of  the 
last  fourteen  years,  reached  a  record  (9.8  bil- 
lion In  1970.  The  situation  would  have  even 
been  more  serious  if  business  had  not  done 
Its  part  by  expKDrtlng  $3.6  billion  more  in 
goods  and  services  than  it  imported.  With- 
out this  surplus  in  the  balance  of  trade,  the 
payments  deficit  would  have  been  an  in- 
credible $13.4  bUlion. 

The  cause  of  the  deficit  Is,  of  course,  quite 
obvious:  that  the  U.S.  bears  virtually  the 
entire  defense  burden  of  the  non-Communist 
world.  We  spend  about  8%  of  our  GNP  for 
defense,  while  the  Germans  spend  only  4% 
of  theirs.  And  Japan,  with  the  world's  third- 
largest  GNP,  spends  leas  than  1%  of  it  for 
military  purposes. 

Undoubtedly,  one  answer  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  is  to  bring  Increased 
pressure  on  the  West  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  their  de- 
fense costs.  And  the  obvious  way  to  apply 
that  pressure,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Europeans.  Is  to  threaten  to  reduce  oxa  heavy 
troop  commitment  in  West  Germany.  But 
even  If  our  allies  were  persuaded  to  come 
through,  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  is 
a  $2  blUion-$3  bUllon  reduction  in  the  deficit. 


NEO-STAUNIST      DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  HUNGARIANS  IN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

CENXaAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today,  with  reference 
to  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  Communist  countiies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Sj^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  34  months  several  of  us  were  paying 
constant  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  who,  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1968  succeeded  in 
freeing  themselves  from  the  shackles  of 
Stalinist  leadership  and  in  establishing 
a  semi-independent,  semi -Communist 
transition  regime,  the  evolution  of  which 
could  have  led  Czechoslovakia  toward  a 


better  future  where  national  interests 
and  individual  rights  would  have  been 
adequately  protected. 

On  September  22,  1968. 1  rose  together 
with  more  than  20  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  denounce  the 
treacherous  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  also  forced  this  time  all  of  its  sat- 
ellites except  Rumania,  to  participate  in 
this  new  rape  of  Czeclioslovakia.  Today 
I  do  not  have  the  time  to  enumerate  the 
entire  sordid  record  of  deception,  harass- 
ment, persecution,  and  false  charges 
brought  against  the  courageous  leaders 
in  Prague  and  Bratislava — Pozsony — 
and  the  depths  to  which  the  half-willing, 
opportunistic  present  Czechoslovak 
leadership,  installed  by  the  grace  of  the 
Soviet  occupiers  had  to  sink  as  a  result 
of  the  heavyhanded  Soviet  intervention 
into  the  intemsd  affairs  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Our  silence  about  the  events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia continues,  however,  unabated. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  "era  of 
negotiations"  instead  of  "confronta- 
tions," and  we  do  not  want  to  rock  the 
diplomatic  boat.  Yet  I  believe  that  to 
cement  and/or  solemnly  recognize  the 
status  quo  of  Soviet  hegemony  in  Central 
Europe  would  be  both  a  moral  travesty 
earning  us  the  contumely  of  the  nations 
of  the  regions  and  a  major  political- 
psychological  mistake  as  well.  I  also  be- 
lieve in  negotiations,  but  these  must  com- 
mence with  a  frank  discussion  of  politi- 
cal realities  as  we  see  them,  and  the  fact 
is  that  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  Europe 
is  Soviet  intervention  more  blatant  and 
far-reaching  in  1971  than  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Today  when  even  the  present  Soviet 
leadership  seems  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  the  long-term  value  of  not 
alienating  world  opinion,  we  should  def- 
initely expose  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion  the  true  situation  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, instead  of,  what  we  seem  to  be 
practicing  with  regard  to  our  past  Viet- 
nam policies,  wallowing  in  self-incrimi- 
nation and  self-criticism. 

For  we  are  receiving  steady  reports  on 
the  enforced  change  of  leadership  even 
in  cultural  and  social  organizations  both 
of  the  majority  and  minority  nations 
and  nationalities.  We  also  have  the  proof 
that  the  Soviet  use  of  the  divide  et  im- 
pera  is  egging  on  the  exacerbation  of 
nationality  conflicts  which,  perhaps  more 
than  ever  in  the  life  of  the  two  Czecho- 
slovak RepubUcs.  were  on  their  way  to 
an  equitable  solution  in  1968. 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  Com- 
munist Jargon  are  able  to  discern  easily 
the  ttnie  significance  of  events  even  by 
reading  the  Czechoslovak  press  of  to- 
day. Today  I  am  referring  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  700,000  to  750,000  Him- 
garians  in  Slovakia.  Until  the  sixties 
they  formed  the  most  mistreated  and  re- 
pressed part  of  the  population,  having 
had  to  submit  to  innumerable  and  un- 
mentionable humiliations  and  brutali- 
ties between  1945  and  the  late  fifties, 
first  on  a  national,  later  on  a  national- 
ideological  basis. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Min- 
SHALL)  and  several  of  us  discussed  the 
great  improvements  in  their  fate  and 


their  renewed  expression  of  belief  in 
humanism  and  the  values  of  individual 
freedom  and  dignity  during  the  Dubcek 
"thaw."  I  wish,  we  could  report  the  same 
today.  Alas,  rather  the  last  vestiges  of 
an  independent  representation  of  the 
Hungarians  in  Slovakia,  the  CSEMA- 
DOK.  the  only  nationwide  social  and 
cultural  organization,  appears  to  have 
been  effectively  curtailed,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  election  of  new  Stalinist 
Central  Committee  members  and  of  the 
position  of  the  national  president.  With 
the  CSEMADOK  as  a  loyal  and  colorless 
indoctrination  center  for  the  Soviet  type 
of  communism  foisted  upon  the  Slovak 
Communist  Party,  the  courageous  demo- 
cratic voices  of  the  Hungarian  leader- 
ship in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  will  be 
effectively  silenced. 

This  unfortunate  development  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  Hungarians  are 
again  generally  attacked  as  vanguards 
of  the  1968  deviation  and  as  the  former 
exploiter  of  the  masses  in  Slovak  maga- 
zines and  periodicals,  which  have  official 
blessing  by  the  Slovak  Communist  Party 
or  by  the  Slovak  Cultural  League — 
Slovensk  Matica.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
will  insert  material  on  this  last  issue. 
For  myself,  I  only  want  to  insert  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  last  week  on  the  sorry 
events  and  I  am  asking  for  imanimous 
consent  in  this  regard.  The  American 
Hungarian  Federation  has  proven  to  me 
not  only  a  reliable  source  of  information 
gathered  by  specialists  like  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  their  International 
Relations  Committee,  Prof.  Maurice 
Czikaim-Zichy,  Immaculata  College  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  Di- 
rector, American  Institute  on  Problems 
of  European  Unity,  Inc.,  and  of  Troy 
State  University,  but  also  as  a  genuine 
American  organization,  a  trustworthy 
bulwark  of  democracy  and  individual 
freedom  and  dignity  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  my  good  friend,  Rt.  Rev. 
Zoltan  Beky,  D.D.,  bishop  emeritus  of 
the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of 
America. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  of  the  Fobeicm  Relations  Com- 
mittee or  THE  AMXXICAN  HUNCASIAN  FlSEX- 
ATION  on  THE  SrrUATION  OF  HUNCAKIANS  IN 

Czechoslovakia 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  has 
pursued  with  concern  and  interest  the  dete- 
riorating situation  of  the  long  suffering  Hun- 
garians in  Slovakia.  There  were  definite  de- 
velopments In  1968  which  displayed  signs 
of  alleviation  in  the  life  of  the  minority  but 
today  the  government  of  Czechoslovakia,  at 
the  behest  of  the  Soviet  occupiers.  Is  again  in 
the  hands  of  Gustav  Husak  who  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  post- 1945  period  when 
the  Hungarians  of  Slovakia  were  individu- 
ally and  collectively  officially  deprived  of  their 
dvll  and  poUtlcal  rights.  The  new  campaign 
to  oppress  responsive  and  responsible  leader- 
ship in  the  only  nationwide  cultural  and  so- 
cial organization.  CSEMADOK.  started  al- 
ready m  1970  and  culminated  this  year. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation,  upon 
being  informed  by  the  Hungarian-language 
newspapers  In  Czechoslovakia  (A  Het — The 
Week  and  Vj  szo — New  Word)  of  the  recent 
change  In  the  CSEMADOK  leadership  result- 
ing in  the  "election  '  under  duress  of  Stalinist 
and  pro-Soviet  members  to  replace  the  lead- 
ership In  olBce  since  1968.  and 

Upon  being  Informed  by  the  same  new^a- 
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p«n  and  wmUIm  of  tbe  continuing  paeudo- 
acadcmlo  and  joumaUctte  dufiMnciatlon  of 
Hungarians  In  CMCboalorakU, 

1.  Denounces  the  removal  of  Laazlo  DOboa 
and  of  many  Central  Committee  '"fmlurt 
at  tbe  annual  aeaelon  of  tbe  Central  Ccon- 
mlttee  of  tbe  C8KMAOOK  ma  measuree  footed 
upon  tbls  organlaaUon  (wblcb  oooaUtutes 
the  only  nationwide  repreaentatlon  of  Hun- 
garians In  CMCbosIovakla)  by  tbe  Soviet  oc- 
cupation autborltlea  and  tbeir  newly  In- 
stalled Slovak  Communist  Party  quislings. 
Tbeae  steps  are  actively  depriving  tbe  Hun- 
garians of  tbat  country  of  their  last  semi- 
Independent  cultural  and  vocational  repre- 
sentaUon  In  tbe  CSR. 

2.  Condemns  tbe  continued  antl-Hungar- 
lan  book  and  article  publications,  including 
Vladimir  IiCanac's  The  StirHng  of  Smberi,  tbe 
February  1969  Issue  of  Mlady  Slovak  (Toung 
Slovak) ,  edited  by  a  member  of  tbe  Presidium 
of  the  5Iot7en«ko  Matica,  P.  Vlrslk.  and  many 
others,  and  expresses  Its  hope  that  Hungar- 
ian Journalists  and  academicians  will  not 
fall  prey  to  persecution  in  tbe  name  of  tbe 
obligatory  acceptance  of  tbe  Breabnev  Doc- 
trine and  the  anti-Hungarian  views  of  tbe 
servants  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  in  tbe  Slovak 
Communist  Party. 

3.  Expresses  its  concern  tbat  tbe  continu- 
ing deterioration  of  tbe  cultural  and  political 
rights  of  tbe  Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia 
may  be  a  consequence  of  Soviet  policy  to  re- 
kindle some  support  in  Slovakia  by  giving 
free  reign  to  Slovak  antagonisms  toward  Hun- 
garians as  a  concession  for  forcing  upon  tbe 
Slovaks  tbe  occupation  of  their  country. 

4.  Appeal  to  tbe  United  SUtes  Congress, 
tbe  press,  radio  and  TV  media  to  oppose,  by 
exposing  to  publicity  these  events  and  the 
reasons  and  motivations  behind  tbem  in 
regard  to  tbe  awry  state  of  the  three  quarter 
million  Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Pattkw)  for  his  statement 
and  for  the  remarks  that  he  has  made  on 
many  occasions  prior  to  this  in  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  enslaved  nations,  includ- 
ing Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  other 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  being  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  it  is  very  proper  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  to  the  American  public  the  tyranny 
and  the  enslavement  that  continues  to 
hover  over  the  captive  nations,  includ- 
ing Czechoslovakia.  After  all,  the  meth- 
ods used  and  the  barbarous  atrocities 
that  have  been  committeed  by  the  Com- 
munist leaders  on  the  (?zechloslovakian 
people  and  the  other  captive  nations  has 
not  changed  any  whatsoever  since  they 
were  first  enslaved  by  the  Communist 
tyrants,  and  I  believe  that  the  fight  must 
continue. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Pattbi)  has  stated  here  today, 
these  natiaDs  some  day  wiU  be  free.  His- 
tory reveals  that  over  the  centuries 
we  have  had  many  tyrants  who  have  en- 
slaved free  people,  but  that  eventualbr 
these  tyrants,  because  of  their  atroeitifls 
and  their  enslavement  have  caused  the 
people  to  rebel,  and  they  have  risen 
against  these  tyrants  and  overthrown 
their  tyrannical  oppressors,  and  restored 
free  government  and  regained  their 
liberty.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 


but  that  in  the  future,  as  long  as  tbe 
people  of  the  free  woiid  continue  to  help 
in  every  way  possible  to  8^v«  enoourase- 
ment  to  the  enslaved  people  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  that.  Just  as  history  has  re- 
vealed in  the  past  centuries,  they  will  be 
restored  to  their  liberty  and  freedom. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tndlana  (Mr.  BCaodkm)  for  his  comments. 

I  further  wish  to  say  that  while  we  sit 
here  and  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
cm?tive  nations,  that  I  saw  the  results 
of  the  fighting  in  Hungary,  saw  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  on  the  streets  of  Budapest 
in  clusters  of  20  or  more,  and  I  saw  their 
tanks  after  1968.  And  right  today  Hun- 
gary is  controlled  by  the  Russian  mili- 
tary, and  the  Hungarians  have  lost 
th^  freedom. 

Do  you  know  that  Htmgary  has  the 
highest  suicide  rate  in  the  world?  It  is 
13  times  ours.  Htmgary  also  has  the  low- 
est birth  rate.  They  are  reaUy  carrying 
out  a  policy  of  racial  genocide  against 
the  Himgarians.  While  we  sit  here,  the 
last  figure  that  I  heard  was  that  there 
were  over  400.000  Russian  soldiers  still  in 
Germany:  there  were  320,000  Russian 
soldiers  still  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  all  of  those  of 
us  who  love  freedom  and  law  and  order 
ought  to  pay  attention  to  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  captive  nations,  and 
the  problems  that  we  point  out.  so  that 
we  may  all  have  a  fuller  understanding 
of  where  we  are  going  and  what  the 
problem  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the 
M«nbers  for  Joining  with  me,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Pattem)  and  several  other 
House  Members  are  today  discussing  re- 
cent disturbing  events  in  Czechoslovakia, 
a  country  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
since  August  1968  in  brutal  disregard  of 
its  right  to  national  self-determination 
and  noninterference. 

We  have  seen  a  wave  of  oppression  in 
Czechoslovakia  since  Augtist  1968 — a 
wave  of  oppression  which  has  slowly  but 
surely  engulfed  the  Hungarian  minority 
there.  This  minority,  which  suffered  far- 
reaching  national  and  political  discrim- 
ination between  1945  and  1949,  was  one 
of  the  groups  espousing  liberal  change  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  a  Just  resolution  of 
still -existing  national  and  nationality 
problems  in  that  country.  There  was 
hope,  before  August  23.  1968.  that  their 
aspirations  would  be  realized  in  the  new 
federated  state  structure. 

Hie  present  regime  in  Czechoslovakia 
decries  the  Hungarian  minority's  de- 
mands for  cultural  autonomy  and  self- 
administration  as  bourgeois-nationalist. 
The  leadership  of  the  CSEMADOK.  the 
only  national  social  and  cultural  federa- 
tion of  Hungarians  in  Slovakia,  has  been 
completely  changed  by  Soviet-inspired 
Slovak  Communist  pressure.  The  polem- 
ics against  the  Hungarians  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, both  aa  a  national  and  a  class 
bsisis.  are  reemerging. 

It  is  important  that  we  point  up  these 
distasteful  developments  while  we  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
realize  that  unless  the  Soviet  Union 
abandons  the  Bre^mev  doctrine,  lasting 


peace  and  detente  in  Central  Eun^w  may 
be  impossible. 

Mr.  DULSECI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  have  received  information  about  the 
ccmtinulng  restallnlzatlCHi  in  Slovakia 
both  in  the  Slovak  Commimist  Party  and 
In  the  hitherto  liberal  and  responsive 
leadership  of  the  only  nationwide  organi- 
sation of  Czechosloraklan  Hungaxians 
in  the  culttiral  and  social  field,  the  CSE- 
MADOK, from  the  American  Hungarian 
Federaticm  and  the  National  Committee 
of  Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia,  which 
is  collaborating  closely  with  the  former. 

In  1970.  the  leadership  of  CSEhiADOK 
had  to  criticize  its  own  responsible  ac- 
tions in  1968-69  when  they  were  asking 
for  liberalization,  and  a  Just  resolution  of 
the  existing  nationality  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  cultural  autonomy  and  self- 
administration. 

In  April  1971,  the  newly  co-opted  mem- 
bers in  1970  were  "elected" — as  a  result 
of  official  pressure  of  the  reconstituted 
neo-Stalinlst  Slovak  Communist  Party — 
as  chairman,  general  secretary,  secre- 
tary, and  further  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  were  co-opted  to  give  the 
neo-StaUnlsts  a  majority  in  the  body. 

In  the  meantime,  Slovak  literary,  his- 
torical, and  political  polemics  continue 
with  Soviet  blessing — tearing  up  the  path 
to  reconciliation  which  has  been  taken 
by  both  nationalities  in  the  1968  Dubcek 
period. 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  these  de- 
velopments and  I  am  Joining  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frwn  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  PATTKif),  and  other  colleagues,  in 
denoimcing  the  developments  in  (Czecho- 
slovakia which  have  resulted  in  a  further 
restriction  of  its  citizens'  human  and  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  HEL8TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  dis- 
tingruished  colleagues  ably  led  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Pat- 
tew)  in  reporting  to  the  House  the  pop- 
ulation problems  In  Czechoslovakia,  a 
deterioration  which  now  reached  with  its 
full  force  along  with  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority of  that  coimtry. 

The  last  35  months  have  witnessed 
constant  interference  with  the  internal 
politics  and  administration  of  that  coun- 
try by  the  occupying  Soviet  forces  and 
their  political  advisors. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  was  the  Just  resolution 
of  the  nationalities  problem.  Auspicious 
beginnings  were  made  in  the  federaliza- 
tion of  the  state  between  the  C?zech  and 
Slovak  parts  and  by  recognizing  the 
rights  of  nationalities  within  the  federal 
provinces  as  well.  The  social  and  cultural 
organization  of  the  Hungarian  minority, 
CSEMADOK.  played  an  important  and 
substantial  role  in  exposing  past  abuses 
and  suggest's  concrete  proposals  designed 
to  promote  peaceful  cooperation  between 
the  nations  and  nationalities  of  C^zecho- 
slovakia. 

Today,  the  policy  of  1968  Is  buried  by 
Soviet  fiat.  In  1970  the  Slovak  Commu- 
nist Party  was  "reformed"  and  its  new 
leadership,  pro-Soviet  and  neo-StaUnlst 
imposed  upon  the  Presidium  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  CSEMADOK  a  ntun- 
ber  of  neo-Stalinlst  ofliclals  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
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in  1968.  In  April  1971  these  new  members 
were  "elected",  under  intense  pressure 
of  the  new,  neo-Stallnist  Slovak  Commu- 
nist Party,  as  chairman,  general  secre- 
tary and  secretary  of  the  organization 
and  many  new  members  were  "co-opted" 
into  the  Central  Committee's  Presidium 
to  give  them  a  majority.  The  first  acts 
of  the  new  leadership  were  not  only  the 
denunciation  of  the  1968  program  but 
also  open  kowtowing  to  the  Slovak  Com- 
munist Party  and  insistence  on  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Party  line. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  divide  et 
impera  approach  is  used  not  only  within 
but  also  among  the  nationalities.  Slovak 
Communists  are  encouraged  to  start 
polemics  with  the  Hungarians  in  order  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  discrim- 
ination, either  on  national,  or  class  and 
ideological  basis,  could  be  successfully 
employed  against  the  1968  spirit  of  the 
Himgarian  minority. 

Under  such  circumstances  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  recall  what  the  minimiim  re- 
quirements of  the  Hungarian  minority 
have  been  after  the  Soviet  occupation. 
Such  a  survey  \s  given  in  the  excellent 
unsigned  article  in  the  Hungarian-lan- 
guage dally  A  Het — The  Week — about  2 
years  ago,  that  is,  about  10  months  after 
the  Soviet  occupation.  I  insert  the  trans- 
lation of  the  text  of  this  article  into  the 
Record: 

Wa  Have  the  Right  To  Be  Huncarian 

(Unsigned) 
The  retention  of  mother  tongue  and 
nationality  belongs  as  a  natural  right  oi  man. 
Insisting  upon  these  Is  not  a  sign  of  nation- 
alist bias.  Tbls  basic  loyalty  Is  forced  upon 
man  by  tbe  demands  of  survival,  for  our 
future  survival  lies  in  our  awareness  oC  this 
relationship. 

Our  age  Is  both  an  age  of  modem  national 
consciousness  and  Inevitable  social  integra- 
tion. Tbeae  two  processes  are  complemen- 
tary: national  consciousness  would  be  trans- 
formed into  national  intolerant  pride,  while 
integration  without  national  consciousness 
would  become  coemopoUtanlsm.  Conse- 
quently, modem  national  consciousness  can- 
not form  an  obstacle  in  tbe  path  of  mutual 
understanding  of  peo^ries,  or  to  the  estab- 
liahment  of  intensive  relations  among  them. 
At  tbe  same  time,  integration  cannot  violate 
the  interests  of  nations  and  nationalities. 
Sometimes  tensions  are  discernible  between 
these  two  basic  processes.  The  reason  is  that 
the  process  of  Integration  is  motivated  by 
mostly  economic  factors,  while  national 
consciousness  is  formulated  by  intellectual 
forces.  In  order  to  provide  for  undisturbed 
development,  these  two  determining  tenden- 
cies must  be  harmonized.  It  is  a  general  rule 
tbat  economic  problems  are  relatlvtiy  easier 
to  solve  wbbe  national  sensitivities  often 
create  more  complicated  situations.  The  lat- 
ter are  usually  caused  by  the  lack  of  solutions 
of  tbe  national  and  nationality  questions 
and  this  leads — as  practice  teaches  us — ^to 
conflicts.  It  Is  the  most  ardent  desire  of  any 
nation  to  live  its  own  unique  life  style  to 
tbe  f\illest.  National  self-expression  abso- 
lutely reqiiiree  the  practice  of  national  self- 
determination  and  self-administration.  If 
either  of  these  principles  is  Impaired  or  la 
lacking,  the  compulsive  need  for  national  or 
nationality  expressions  necessarily  becomes 
mcH-e  apparent  and  tbe  nation — in  order  to 
ensiire  its  survival — begins  to  fight  for  the 
reoogmtlon  of  its  rights.  Thus  tbe  suppres- 
sion of  justified  national  claims  and  aqilra- 
tions  fails  to  weaken  national  consciousness. 
It  rather  strengthens  it  while  distorting  tbe 
same  and  tbe  existing  satisfaction  can  create 


•ztteme  nattonalism.  Tliua  we  bave  already 
arrived  at  tbe  roots  of  natkmal  and  national- 
ity oonfllcta. 

A  fanlgbted  and  sober  national  policy  will 
want  to  prevent  national  and  nationality 
conflicts  by  solving  tbe  nationality  problem 
Justly  and  generously  (thus  we  find  no 
chauvinism  or  Irredentlsm  in  Finland). 

We  are  witnessing  tbe  interdependence  cA 
even  non-nelgbborlng  nations  in  regard  to 
science,  economy,  etc.  Even  more  obvious  is 
tbe  Interdependence  among  neighbors.  Thus, 
unsolved  national  problems  should  never  in- 
terfere with  ln4>roved  relations  and  cooper- 
ation. Tbe  consequences  of  antagonisms 
would  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate;  there- 
fore, tbe  only  way  out  la  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems arising  of  national  and  nationality  co- 
existence. If  we  recognize  and  this  is  to  dis- 
cern— ^tbat  the  right  to  national  self-expres- 
sion falls  to  threaten  tbe  existence  and  in- 
terests of  any  nation,  especially  if  such  right 
is  given  to  a  nationality  forced  to  live  with 
the  others  in  the  state  community,  tbe  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  indeed  becomes  possi- 
ble. If  we  deny  the  above  tenet,  any  solution 
of  tbe  problem  will  nearly  become  Impossi- 
ble. If  a  minority,  forced  to  live  in  a  foreign 
Unguistic  and  social  environment  has  to 
demand  for  Itself  aU  tbe  specific  national 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  majority,  it  is  obvious 
tbat  tbe  ntunerically  stronger  majority  will 
want  to  substantially  influence  those  who 
are  numerically  weaker:  it  wants  to  deprive 
tbe  latter  from  its  specific  ethnic  character 
and  condemn  it  to  the  fate  of  assimilation. 
It  is  well-known,  however,  that  national 
existence  alone  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  national 
minority  can  create  certain  disadvantages. 
Therefore,  the  view  must  be  adopted  tbat 
national  minorities  must  be  given  guarantees 
and  specific  rights  in  order  to  maintain  Its 
existence  and  national  character.  Tbe  nu- 
merically weaker  is  increasingly  exposed  to 
the  asBlmllating  influence  of  tbe  majority 
and  to  tbe  danger  of  linguistic  and  cxiltural 
wadlcation.  In  order  to  remove  this  fear  an 
honest  and  sincere  majority  will  attempt  to 
grant  special  rights  to  tbe  minorities.  (It  Is 
a  common  rule  of  ethics  tbat  tbe  weaker 
must  be  protected.) 

Tbe  process  of  national  and  social  renais- 
sance which  bad  begun  in  our  country  in 
1968  bad  as  its  goal  tbe  just  resolution  of 
the  nationality  problems.  Tbe  solution  has 
to  consist  of  the  awarding  of  equal  rights 
and  the  guaranteeing  of  si)eclal  nationality 
rights.  The  most  Important  of  these  rights 
Is  that  a  nationality  should  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  its  national  character  in  regard 
to  culture  and  the  mother  tongue. 

The  granting  and  guarantees  of  special 
minority  rights  are  not  exposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  deaplt  its  favoring  the 
minority  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  majority. 
Accordingly  Laezlo  Rebak,  a  prominent  ex- 
pert on  nationality  problems  in  Yugoslavia, 
baa  stated,  "Tbe  meaning  of  tbe  special 
rights  consists  of  opening  the  doors  to  tbe 
minority  to  form  a  unit  vrttb  tbe  majority 
without  having  its  national  character  com- 
promised and  to  receive  compensation  for 
its  inherent  disadvantage  of  being  a  numeri- 
cal minority."  (The  Minorities  in  Yugosla- 
via). 

Tbls  means  that  tbe  use  of  tbe  motber 
tongue  by  tbat  nationality,  living  in  etb- 
nograpbically  compact  areas,  e.g.,  tbe  Hun- 
garians of  our  country,  may  claim  tbe  use 
of  its  language  as  tbe  accepted  language  of 
social  contact  in  tbe  areas  where  they  form 
tbe  majority.  The  same  applies  to  tbe  ma- 
jority language  as  the  accepted  language 
of  social  contact  in  areas  where  it  is  spoken 
by  the  majority.  Only  this  state  of  affairs 
deserves  the  definition  of  equal  rights.  So- 
cialist equality  of  rights  cannot  be  twisted 
around.  There  are  no  superior  nations  recog- 
nized in  it.  Every  nation  or  nationality  whose 
national  existence  is  recognized  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution, becomes  a  state  nation.  Thus,  free 


uae  of  tbe  motber  tongue  by  tbe  nationalities 
forms  tbe  first  requixememt  of  practtoal  equal 
rlgbta.  Tbls  waa  sbovm  by  tbe  flndlngi  of  tbe 
International  Seminar  beld  under  tbe  au- 
sploea  at  tbe  United  Nations  In  June  1986 
m  LJubJana  dealing  with  human  rlgbts  In 
a  multinational  craiununity.  At  this  aesnlnar 
tbe  majority  accepted  tbe  principle  tba<t  "In 
certain  drcumstanoes  and  environments  tbe 
so-caUed  language  of  the  Republic  la  not  al- 
ways tbe  generally  used  language,  but  it  la 
replaced  by  tbat  of  a  particular  nattonal  mi- 
nority. Thus,  in  recent  times,  tbe  learning 
of  tbe  nationality  language  has  increaalng- 
ly  become  a  necessity  in  areas  where  it  forms 
the  language  of  (social)  contact.  Tbls  (find- 
ing) Is  particularly  valid  in  regard  to  polit- 
ical cadres  and  leading  experts  who  bave  a 
dlirerent  mother  tongue." 

A  particularly  significant  task  is  performed 
by  tbe  nationality  schools.  They  poeeess  a 
two-fold  importance:  (a)  they  are  tbe 
guarantors  for  tbe  retention  of  tbe  specific 
features  of  tbe  nationality  (national  con- 
sciousness, mentality,  education,  traditions, 
customs,  etc.  .  .  .)  and  (b)  tb«y  awr*  tba 
quaUty  of  education  In  tbe  most  efficient 
manner.  Through  limiting  instruction  In 
tbe  motber  tongue  tbe  nationality  would 
not  only  be  deprived  of  its  specific  right,  but 
also  of  equal  rights  as  such.  Here  we  bave 
to  struggle  against  many  deficiencies,  yet 
only  in  regard  to  tbe  grade  schools  does  a 
rough  equality  of  education  exist  for  nation- 
ality schools.  The  nationality  schools  cannot 
accomplish  tbeir  task  In  a  social  environ- 
ment in  which  the  school  language  Is  not 
practically  recognized,  but  forms  only  a 
tolerated  means  of  social  contact.  Tbe  lan- 
guage of  instruction  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  Language  Is  the  most  unique  char- 
acteristics of  anatlon.  Without  it.  a  nation 
dies  or  disappears.  Nothing  can  substitute  for 
the  loss  of  tbe  language.  Expanding  the 
teaching  of  tbe  motber  tongue  and  recog- 
nizing tbe  equal  rights  of  languages  form 
basic  preconditions  which  tbe  Socialist  policy 
of  national  equality  forces  upon  us  irre- 
vocably and  without  delay.  In  order  to  do 
so.  aU  of  us  bave  to  admit  finally  tbat  we 
must,  once  and  for  aU.  reject  tbe  integral 
nationalist  illusion  that  "elements  wblcb  are 
alien  to  the  nation"  must  be  asslmmllated  by 
the  majority.  It  is  widely  known,  that  es- 
pecially in  tbe  years  after  World  War  n,  tbe 
Hungarians  here  had  to  subject  themselves 
to  many  discriminatory  measures  which  were 
not  only  opfKised  to  international  law  clauses 
but  violated  their  human  dignity.  If  they 
wanted  to  remain  in  their  region.  As  a  result, 
even  today  tbe  number  of  tboae  who.  be- 
cause of  tbeir  intimidation  during  that  pe- 
riod or  later  and  because  of  forced  appeals 
to  tbeir  conscience,  do  not  dare  to  confess 
their  own  nationality  and  true  motber 
tongue.  Tbeir  number  is  estimated  to  be  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

We  must  therefore  recognize  tbe  InaUen- 
able  right  of  the  possession  and  expression 
of  ethnic  character.  National  ethnic  character 
and  language  should  no  longer  form  objects 
of  dispute  and  compromise.  This  is  only 
possible  if  all  nations  and  naticHuUities  rec- 
ognize the  fact  tbat  theirs  !s  not  tbe  only 
nationality  and  other  ethnic  features  but 
other  nations  have  tbe  right  to  possess  them, 
too. 

Blan,  no  matter  to  wblcb  nation  be  may 
belong  or  wherever  he  may  reside  on  tbe  face 
of  the  earth,  is  from  ancient  times  on,  pro- 
pelled by  tbe  same  desires  and  aspirations  to 
live  a  fully  human  life  and  to  achieve  tbe 
recognition  of  his  individuality.  These  truly 
just  and  weighty  requirements  can  only  be 
generaUy  observed  if  we  can  identify  ourselves 
with  tbe  bumanistlo  traditions  of  oiu-  his- 
tory; with  tbe  warning  advice  coming  from 
fateful  past  encounters  wblcb  according  to 
historical  findings — always  orlglnat«  in  the 
inability  of  neighboring  nations  to  settle 
tbeir  own  affairs.  This  sober  lationallty  based 
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OB  hirtarlori  raooUeeUoiis  U  now  raraf  orced 
with  tbm  immfing  world  cktestroplke. 

iy>  fiwlnf  In  oarMlTV  sad  alao  to  buiiIt* 
form  motoal  ecndltlons.  W«  can  My  tUst  tlM 
prwnt  world  itttuUkm  bida  u*  ateitUy  "to 
Mttto  ofor  owm  aflatn." 


Mr.  8UU1VKU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  tke  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  District  of  Kansas,  and 
the  rest  a<  the  Natioaa  in  commemorat- 
ing the  national  observance  of  tliis  the 
12th  annual  CaptiTe  Natioos  Week.  By 
Joint  resolution  on  July  17,  1959,  the 
86th  Cmgress  authorized  and  requested 
the  designation  of  the  third  week  of  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Twelve  years 
have  passed  since  then  and  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  domestic  and  in- 
temattonaJ  affairs.  But  one  thing  that 
has  not  changed  is  the  desire  for  na- 
tional Independence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  nor  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  ignore  the  sad  plight 
of  these  courageous  people.  We  must 
continue  to  recognize  and  to  support  the 
c<Micepts  of  naticHial  Independence,  of 
political  and  personal  freedom  and  of 
maintaining  basic  human  dignity. 

Hius  be  it  only  fitting  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  should  fall  in  the  same 
month  as  the  celebration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  July  4 
represents  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
American  people,  of  their  btiief  and  faith 
in  the  principles  which  were  set  forth  In 
the  Dedaration  of  Independence  195 
years  ago.  Captive  Nations  Week  repre- 
sents the  recognition  by  the  American 
people  of  the  ever  pressing  truth  that  if 
we  wish  to  safeguard  our  own  independ- 
ence, we  must  help  the  Communist-en- 
slaved pecvles  of  the  world  to  achieve 
their  freedom. 

For  some  25  years,  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  have  suffered  under  the 
0]K>ression  of  Communist  rule  with  little 
or  no  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion.  These 
people  however,  have  not,  and  with  God's 
help,  will  not  lose  their  all  encompassing 
desire  to  be  free. 

In  conclusion  it  Is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  sadness  that  I  speak  today 
in  remembrance  of  our  fellow  men  en- 
slaved by  communism.  I,  as  I  know  all 
of  the  free  people  of  the  world,  hope  and 
pray  for  the  times  when  Public  Law  8&- 
90  Is  no  longer  needed  and  the  day  when 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  are 
free  smd  are  able  to  shape  their  own 
destinies. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Congressman  whose  district  includes 
many  fine  citizens  of  Czech,  Slovak,  and 
Hungarian  descent  I  have  long  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  developments  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I  watched  with  pleased,  though 
cautious.  (H>timism  at  the  good  news  in 
the  s\unmer  of  1968  of  the  Uberalization 
that  had  taken  place  in  that  nation.  This 
included  the  freedom  loving  and  demo- 
cratic forces  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  of  Slovakia  which  gave 
full  suiHTort  to  the  Dubcek  regime.  They 
were  making  progress  for  a  Just  resolu- 
tion of  national  and  nationality  prob- 
lems, facilitating  the  process  of  reoon- 
cilation. 
Then,  in  September,  I  took  the  floor  to 


sptak.  on  the  shameful  Sovlei  invasion  of 
Csechoslovakla,  to  express  my  fears  that 
the  pc^ular  expression  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity  might  be  repressed  by 
Sovl^  arms  and  poUtical  intervention. 

These  fears  become  a  reality.  The  cul- 
tural and  social  organiaation  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority,  the  C8BMADOK  was 
purged  progressively  In  1970  and  this 
year  until  the  new  leadership  now  Ls 
strictly  neo-Stalinist  and  a  pawn  of  the 
purged.  neo-Stalinist  Slovak  Communist 
Party.  Anti-Hungarian  polemics,  blam- 
ing the  minority  for  the  events  of  1968. 
are  prevalent  and  trusted  leaders  are  be- 
coming "nonpersons"  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Thus  I  must  raise  my  voice  to  de- 
nounce these  developments  and  express 
my  conviction  that  without  Soviet  aban- 
donment of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and 
its  oppressive  consequences  for  the  na- 
tions of  East  Central  Europe,  no  lasting 
detente  in  Europe  will  become  possUde. 

Mr.  HCX>AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  PArrnr)  in  denouncing  acts 
of  discrimination  committed  against  the 
Hungarians  of  Czechoslovakia.  These 
acts  against  the  freedom  loving  and 
democratic  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia 
can  be  attributed  to  members  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  now 
imder  the  control  of  pro-Soviet  forces. 

The  Soviet  occupation  advisors  have 
reportedly  been  actively  promoting  na- 
tionality discrimination  and  agitation  in 
the  country  with  the  goal  of  dividing 
onxMition  to  the  pro-Soviet  forces.  In  a 
dlvlde-and-canqtier-type  movonent.  Slo- 
vaks are  urged  to  attack  Hungarians  and 
Czechs  are  urged  to  disagree  with  Slovaks 
with  the  end  result  being  a  vast 
confusion  of  discrimination  and  attacks 
on  nationality. 

The  hopes  for  national  reconciliation 
raised  in  1968.  when  the  Hungarian 
minority  was  awarded  a  minimum  of 
rights  and  promised  more  for  the  future, 
are  swiftly  disappearing,  and  the  minor- 
ity is  being  relegated  into  a  servile  status. 

It  is  our  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  free  nation,  to 
bring  tnese  matters  to  the  attenticm  of 
the  coiirt  of  world  pubUc  opinion.  We 
must  heed  the  lesson  that  without  the 
end  to  the  Soviet-imposed  Brezhnev 
doctrine  and  the  recognition  of  the  right 
to  national  self-determination  and  sov- 
ereign equality  of  states  in  East  Central 
Europe,  no  lasting  detente  can  l)e  built  in 
Europe. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  with  its  limited 
sovereignty  implications,  is  in  reaUty  a 
restatement  of  the  Marxist-L^lnist 
world  view.  In  other  words,  in  the  Soviet 
view,  in  the  struggle  between  capitalism 
and  socialism  everything  is  inferior  to  the 
goal  of  revolution  and  if  individuals  and 
even  entire  nations  must  be  sacrificed  to 
obtain  this  goal,  then  these  sacrifices 
must  be  made. 

This  frightening  concept  is  what  we 
must  fight  against  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
indeed,  in  aU  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

In  this  regard,  a  most  informative 
article  by  Charles  T.  Baroch  appeared  In 
the  July  1971  American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  Dr.  Baroch  is  the  scholar  in 
residence  for  the  American  Bar  Assod- 


ation  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
About  Oommimlsm  and  Its  Contrast  with 
Uboty  Under  Law.  His  article  destroys 
the  popular  beh^  that  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  is  new  and  explores  its  funda- 
mental concepts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  ronarks. 
I  insert  Dr.  Baroch's  article  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point  for  my  colleagues'  perusal. 

ThX   BWBHWr   DOCTKOT 

(By  OharlM  T.  Baroch) 

More  than  two  yean  ago  the  non-Oom- 
munlst  world  was  ahoeked  by  the  ruthlew 
Intervention  of  Warsaw  Pact  armed  forces  In 
the  CzechoeloTak  Socialist  Republic.  The  al- 
leged purpooe  of  the  IntenrentlOD  waa  "to 
defend  the  sociallat  character"  of  a  member 
of  the  world  soclalUt  system  and  Its  "social- 
ist achievements." 

The  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  eapeclally  the 
UB.8.R.,  were  accused,  even  by  some  Com- 
munists, of  having  violated  Czechoslovak 
sovereignty  and  right  of  self-determination. 
Non-Communist  reaction  was  weU  summed 
up  by  the  indignant  editorial  In  The  Neva 
York  Timei  of  September  38.  1068.  In  which 
the  name  "BreiduieT  Doctrine"  may  have 
been  coined: 

The  latest  Kremlin  attempt  to  justify  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  Is  further  Indi- 
cation of  Stalinism  ascendant  In  Moscow. 

The  earlier  attempt  to  claim  a  status  of 
seml-legallty  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  In- 
vitation to  the  Invaders  from  high  Czecho- 
slovak Government  and  Communist  party 
leaders  has  ^parently  been  discarded.  In- 
stead, Pravda  now  enunciates  what  must  be 
called  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  though  the 
same  thinking  was  manifest  In  the  brutal 
repreeslon  of  Himgarlan  freedom  in  1956. 
The  core  of  this  doctrine  Is  the  assertion  that 
Commtmlst-ruled  states  enjoy  neither  gen- 
uine aoverelgnty  nor  genuine  rights  of  terri- 
torial integrity,  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
at  any  time  it  deems  piroper  send  troops  Into 
any  such  states  In  order  to  pressure  Com- 
munist rule. 

What  permits  the  Soviet  Union  to  Issue 
and  even  to  Implement  such  doctrine  Is,  of 
coarse.  Soviet  military  power.  This  reliance 
on  force  and  contempt  for  law  must  raise 
fears  among  others  that  some  day  Moscow 
will  decide  that  the  sovereignty  and  territo- 
rial Integrity  of  non-Conununlst  nations  Is 
also  being  Interpreted  too  abstractly  and 
without  due  attenUon  to  class  principles. 

Questions  arise  as  to  the  origin  and  scope 
of  this  allegedly  new  doctrine.  It  seems  that 
the  editorialist  who  coined  the  term,  which 
has  become  an  International  household  word, 
bad  In  mind  an  analogy  with  certain  Ameri- 
can policy  pronouncements  now,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  other  states,  part  of  cus- 
tomary International  law.  Analogy  with  the 
most  famous  of  these,  th^  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Is  very  tempting,  but,  as  I  hope  to  demon- 
strate, despite  superficial  similarity,  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  Is  precisely  Its  op- 
posite In  every  respect. 

There  are  three  fundamental  problems  re- 
garding the  Brezhnev  Doctrine:  (1)  Can  It 
be  attributed  to  Brezhnev?  (3)  What  Is  its 
relation  to  international  law?  and  (3)  What 
are  Its  real  content  and  implications? 

PESSONAL     DKCISIOM     MAKIMC     BT     COMMTTNISr 
T.r*l««>t   IS    MDmCAL 

Certain  aspects  revealing  a  conven:lonaI, 
narrow  understanding  of  the  Commiinlst 
world  outlook  are  usually  stressed  by  authors 
considering  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CJ.S.U.),  with  the  approval  of  the  Polit- 
buro, formulated  a  new  doctrine  of  the 
limited  sovei«lgnty  of  a  member  of  the  so- 
cialist system  of  states.  Yet,  there  Is  in  Com- 
munlst-contrdUed  states  very  little  personal 
decision  making  by  Individual  leaders,  how- 
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ever  saatad  tbalr  positions.  Tb*  "firatsraal 
assistanoe"  to  Czechoalovakla  was  a  vital  pol- 
icy decision  of  the  CP.S.U.  PoUtburo  based 
on  evaluation  of  the  global  altuatlon  and 
recommendations  by  several  departments  of 
the  C.P.S.U.  Central  Committee  I4>paratus,  of 
which  the  present  Secretary  General  Is  a 
product.  He  therefore  hardly  deserves  to  be 
honored  as  the  doctrine's  originator. 

There  is  the  widespread  conviction,  also, 
that  this  doctrine  represents  a  new  foreign 
policy  formula  or.  at  least,  a  revival  of  policy 
discarded  after  Stalin's  death.  It  Is  enough, 
however,  to  consult  earlier  Communist  docu- 
ments to  see  the  faUacy  of  this  view. 
1SS7  naciJUUTioN  BiAmaics  basic  mabxist- 

IXMINUR  TBM&T 

In  1B57,  for  Instance,  foUowlng  the  sup- 
pression of  Polish  and  East  German  unrest 
and  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  the  year 
before,  the  ruling  Communist  Parties  of  the 
twelve  socialist  countries  met  in  Moscow  to 
define  the  Communist  co-ordinated  policy 
for  the  later  IBSOs  and  19808.  They  sought 
to  outline  basic  rules  of  conduct  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  mechanical  copying  of  CP.S.U. 
methods  (the  so-called  dogmatism)  and, 
what  was  considered  even  more  dangerous, 
of  revisionism  of  Mandst-Lenlnlst  tenets  or 
right-wing  opportunism.  Their  declaration 
sUted:^ 

In  our  epoch,  world  develc^ment  Is  de- 
termined by  the  course  and  results  of  the 
confrontation  [torevnovaniye]  '  between  two 
diametrically  opposed  social  systems  [social- 
ism versus  capitalism].  (In  that  confronta- 
tion] the  strengthening  of  the  unity  and 
fraternal  cooperation  of  the  socialist  [com- 
munist-controUed]  states  and  of  the  Com- 
munist and  Workers'  Parties  of  all  countries 
and  closing  the  ranks  of  the  international 
working  class,  natlon&l-llberatlon  and  demo- 
cratic movements  take  on  q>ecial  impor- 
tance.* 

While  asserting  that  "the  socialist  ooxrn- 
tries  base  their  relations  on  the  principles  of 
complete  equality,  respect  for  territorial  In- 
tegrity, state  Independence  and  sovereignty 
as  weU  as  non-Interference",  the  declaration 
emphasizes  that,  however  important,  these 
principles  "do  not  exhaust  the  essence  of 
their  relations".  (KmphastB  added.)  Frater- 
nal, mutual  assistance  is  an  Integral  part  of 
these  relations  and  "finds  Its  expression  In 
the  principle  of  socialist  lnternatlonaliam",< 
which  has  thuus  been  elevated  to  a  funda- 
mental doctrine,  superimposed  on  Interna- 
tional law  in  socialist  interstate  relaUons. 

In  mxler  to  oSset  the  dangers  of  revision- 
ism, the  twelve  participating  parties  force- 
fully, reaffirmed  the  correctness  of  the  basic 
Marxist-Leninist  tenet  that  "the  processes  of 
the  socialist  revolution  and  socialist  con- 
struction are  governed  by  a  number  of  basic 
laws,'  applicable  in  all  countries  embarking 
on  the  socialist  path."'  Their  declaration 
then  lists  these  generally  valid  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct  binding  on  all  Cooununlst 
Parties,  ruling  or  ncmruling  alike: 

1.  Leadership  of  the  tolling  masses  by  the 
working  class,  whose  vanguard  Is  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party,  in  bringing  about  a  pro- 
letarian revolution  in  one  form  or  another 
(elthM-  by  peaceful  or  violent  (civil  war) 
means]  and  In  establishing  some  form  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat; 

3.  Alliance  of  the  working  class  with  the 
bulk  of  the  peasantry  and  other  Btrata  of 
the  tollers; 

3.  Abolition  of  capitalist  ownership  and 
establishment  of  public  ownership  of  the 
basic  means  of  production; 

4.  Gradual  socialist  reorganization  [ooUec- 
tivization]  of  agriculture; 

6.  Planned  development  of  the  economy 
with  tha  aim  of  building  socialism  and  com- 
munlam; 
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6.  Ooaq>letlon  of  a  aoelallst  i«vohitlon  in 
tb«  sphere  at  Ideology  and  oultui*  and  for- 
mation of  numerous  IntaUlganMa  dsvotsd 
to  tha  working  class,  the  toUers  and  the 
cause  o<  socialism; 

7.  Blmlnatlon  of  national  oppreaaion  and 
the  eatabUahment  of  equality  and  Iratamal 
friendship  anxmg  pec^e; 

8.  Defense  of  the  achieoements  of  social- 
ism* (emphasis  added]  against  encroach- 
ments of  external  and  internal  enemies; 
solidarity  of  the  working  class  of  a  given 
country  with  the  working  claas  of  other  coun- 
tries— prcdetarlan  international  Ism . ' 

Two  observations  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  1957  declaration.  The  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  1957  conference  was  head- 
ed by  the  then  First  Secretary  of  the  CJ.S.U. 
Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev,  who,  f or  aU  his  reputa- 
tion as  promoter  of  peaceful  ooezlstanoe.  In 
1956,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  given  frater- 
nal military  assistance  to  orthodox  Hungar- 
ian Communists  led  by  Janoe  Kadar  in  their 
etrort  to  preserve  socialist  achievements  in 
that  country. 

Also,  the  same  basic  rules  for  Communist 
conduct  defined  In  the  1957  declaration  are 
qiioted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  Brezhnev's  argu- 
ments to  Justify  the  1968  Warsaw  Pact  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia.  A  constantly 
deteriorating  situation  (from  a  Communist 
viewpoint)  had  developed  there,  with  the 
local  Communist  Party  in  disarray  and  loa- 
Ing  its  total  control  (dictatorship)  over  the 
state,*  reeembllng  the  1956  Hungarian  crisis. 

In  the  view  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  govern- 
ments this  situation  fully  justified  armed 
Intervention,  aimed  at  restoring  the  Commu- 
nist Party  power  monopoly.  The  non-Com- 
munist world,  however,  branded  it  a»  "con- 
trary to  every  elementary  rule  of  Interna- 
tional law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter".* 

It  is  of  major  interest,  therefore,  to  look 
next  Into  the  Conununist  attitude  toward 
these  elementary  rules  of  international  law. 
which  are  essential  for  normal  intercourse 
among  states.  Since  legal  norms  are  basically 
rules  and  guidelines  of  conduct,  whether  of 
individuals  or  states,  the  Importance  of  un- 
dnatanding  the  Soviet  legal  system  and  its 
underlying  philosophy  cannot  be  overem- 
phasiaed  in  our  search  for  communist  policy 
mottvatloa.  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  summed  it  up  very  well  when  as  At- 
torney General  he  wrote  In  this  Journal: 

When  we  talk  about  competing  with  Inter- 
national Communism  in  the  realm  of  ideas, 
we  are  talking  in  large  measure  about  the 
ideas  which  are  the  basis  of  our  legal 
system." 

The  so-called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  has  often 
been  qualified  in  the  non-Cotnm\inlst  world 
as  a  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty,  applica- 
ble only  to  a  socialist  state.  What,  briefiy.  Is 
the  Communist  ccmcept  of  state  sovereignty 
within  the  international  law  context? 

STATX  COMCKFT  DIimM  FBOM  TRAOmOMAI. 
NOTIONS 

The  state  concept — and  sovereignty  Is  an 
Important  attribute  of  the  state — as  defined 
m  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  of  state  and 
law  differs  substantially  from  traditional  no- 
tions. The  theory  (tf  the  origin,  nature  and 
alms  of  the  state  was  formulated  by  Lenin,  a 
lawyer  by  education,  lAiO  relied  heavily  on 
Frederick  Engels*8  work.  The  Origin  of  the 
Familf.  Private  Property  and  the  State.  As 
Is  well  known,  Engels  tied  the  states'  origin 
to  the  appearance  on  the  historical  scene  of 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  the  resulting  split  of  society  Into 
antagonistic  classes.  The  state  emerged,  and 
continued  to  exist,  as  an  organ  of  claas  rule 
(slave-owners  over  slaves,  fuedal  1(hx1s  over 
serfs). 

At  present,  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory  dla- 
tlngulahes  between  the  two  basic  forms  ct 
daaa  society:  in  one  the  classes  are  hostile 


and  antagoniatie  towards  eaCb  other  and  are 
engaged  In  bitter  daaa  ocmlUct  (burgaolBle 
VB.  the  working  class  in  a  capitalist  aUta); 
the  other,  after  doing  away  with  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  prodtictlon,  la 
Identified  by  co-operation  o<  friendly  clasafs 
(the  working  elaaa  and  feoOehoa  (ocfllactlve 
farm]  peasantry  in  a  proletarian-aoclaUst 
state)  in  a  joint  task  and  aim:  tmUdlng  ao- 
cialism  and,  ultimately,  communism. 

Marxism-Leninism  disclosed  the  claas  na- 
ture of  the  state,  and.  In  a  society  with  an- 
tagonistic classes,  It  considers  the  state  as  a 
machine  of  suppression.  "The  state' — noted 
V.  I.  Lenin — "Is  a  machine  used  to  support 
the  domination  of  one  class  over  another." 
The  figurative  word  "machine"  immedlatdy 
indicates  the  gist  of  the  class  nature  of  state; 
it  helps  to  explain  that  a  state  like  any  ma- 
chine U  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  people,  a  tool 
which  multiplies  their  strength  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ruling  class.  ConsequenOy. 
the  state  in  its  essence  is  an  instrument  of 
a  dictatorship — of  class  domination." 

The  state  in  a  capitalist  society,  according 
to  Marxism- Leninism,  serves  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  oppression  of  the  majority  (the 
toUlng  masses)  by  the  minority  (the 
}}Ourgeotsie) .  The  state  of  the  dleUtorBhlp  of 
the  proletariat,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  as 
an  Instnunent  of  suppression  of  a  minority 
(the  remainder  of  the  vanquished  exploiting 
classes)  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (the 
working  class  and  the  peasants) .  Only  after 
the  complete  victory  of  socialism  does  the 
state  cease  to  be  an  organ  of  class  domina- 
tion; undw  socialism  it  continues  to  serve 
as  an  Instrument  of  poUtical  power  of  the 
friendly  classes  of  toUers. 

rOPTTLAM    SOVXXEXGNTT    IB    A    FICTION 

In  theory,  the  working  claas  rules  the  pro- 
letarian-socialist state  and  is  thus  the  bearer 
of  its  sovereignty.  In  fact,  however,  popular 
aoverelgnty  Is  a  fiction  In  such  a  state  be- 
cause of  the  luiique  position  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  a  position  equivalent,  ulti- 
mately, to  one  of  exclusive  azid  total  control 
over  the  state.  The  ruling  Communist  Par- 
ties not  only  formulate  policy  for  all  aspects 
(economic,  political  and  cultural)  of  society's 
life,  but  they  alao  select  cadres  for  tbe  state 
apparatus  who  carry  out  and  supervise  their 
policy."  Tlila  la  justified  by  the  party's  claim 
to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class  in 
Its  revolutionary  rp<^«""  to  transform  the 
world. 

The  class  character  of  the  Commnnlst- 
controUed  party-sUte  and,  consequently,  of 
its  sovereignty  introduces  a  new  interna- 
tional or,  better  to  say,  supranational  con- 
c^>t  into  Interstate  relations  between  so- 
cialist states  themselves  as  well  as  between 
"capitalist"  and  "socialist"  states. 

In  their  Interstate  or.  rather,  interparty 
relations.  Communist-controlled  states  claim 
to  be  primarily  guided  by  the  principles 
of  socialist  Internationalism  and  not  by  gen- 
eral international  law,^"  although,  Soviet  ju- 
rists assert  the  socialist  states  consistently 
uphold  the  observance  in  international  In- 
tercourse of  the  generally  recognized  d«no- 
cratlc  principles  of  international  legality  and 
law  .  .  .  they  are  inserting  a  new  content 
Into  old  legal  forms,  a  new  quality  arising 
from  the  socialUt  character  of  thoee  states." 
(Kmphasls  added.] 

This  process  Is  being  described  as  the 
formation  of  a  separate  socialist  international 
law,  which  will  gradually  replace  general  In- 
ternational law  "when  the  world  socialist  sys- 
tem will  occupy  a  dominant  position  In  aU 
areas  of  International  relatlons".>* 

Meanwhile,  Interoourse  between  socialist 
and  capitalist  states  is  allegedly  regulated  by 
norms  of  general  International  law,  often 
called  by  Oommunlst  jarlsts  "the  Law  of 
Peaceful  Ooertstemce"  between  states  of  the 
two  antagonistic  social  systema  It  Is  not  a 
law  of  peaceful  Interoourse  In  the  traditional. 
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non-Oommunlat  znMuUng,  but  a  aet  of  notms 
operating  m  a  historical  situation  cbaractcr- 
Ized  by  the  absence  of  major  (nuclear)  con- 
flict between  the  two  systems,  whose  "oo- 
exlatence"  is  described  as  a  specific  form  of 
class  struggle  between  aoclallsm  and  oapltal- 
tsm  In  the  international  arena.  .  .  .  Peaceful 
coexistence  between  the  two  systems  doea 
not  exclude  revolutl<»s  in  the  form  of  anned 
uprisings  and  Just  national  Uberatlon  wara 
against  imperialist  <^preasion,  which  occur 
within  the  capitalist  system." 

In  this  context  the  international  law  prin- 
ciples of  the  sovereignty  of  a  capitalist  state 
and  noninterference  in  its  Internal  affaliv, 
despite  formal  acceptance  by  the  Ckunmu- 
nlsts,  are  logically  also  subordinated  to  the 
overriding  alms  of  class  struggle  (for  ez- 
an^Ie,  international  civil  war)  and  are  de- 
void of  traditional  significance. 

It  appears  that  the  negative  Influence  of 
the  BrsBhnev  Doctrine  on  international  law's 
validity  is  self-evident. 

BKXZHKZV'S  lOLC  BXLPS  TO  EXPLAIN  HIS 
DOCTXINa 

For  an  underatandlng  of  the  real  content 
and  ImpUcattooa  of  the  Breahnev  Doctrine, 
we  must  r«tum  to  Breahnev's  role,  even 
though  the  doctrine  may  not  be  so  new  and 
be  U  not  Ita  author.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  minimize  the  influence  of  this  most 
Important  represenutlve  of  the  C.PJ3.U.  Cen- 
tral Cknnlmttee  apparatus,  which  wields  enor- 
mous power  emanating  from  the  party's  to- 
talitarian control  over  the  Soviet  state  and. 
Indirectly,  even  over  the  world  socialist  sys- 
tem. In  his  public  pronouncements  the  Sec- 
retary General  Interprets  and  commimlcates 
to  the  world  the  genuine  "Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine", a  complex  set  of  concepts  and  moti- 
vations which  make  the  CJ.S.U.  and  other 
Communist  Parties  "tick",  despite  their 
"rlfta".  We  speak  here,  of  course,  of  the  Com- 
munist world  view,  the  Mandst-Lenlnist  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  global.  Ideological  frame- 
work of  the  Commtinlst  Parties. 

In  a  recent  coUection  of  speeches  and  arti- 
cles the  Secretary  General  summarlaas  "the 
Party's  experience  in  directing  communist 
construction  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
USSR.  • "  It  Is  CJ.S.U.  directed  foreign  poUcy 
Interpreted  by  Breanev,  then,  that  will  offer 
us  an  insight  into  the  problem  of  "sovereign" 
relations  among  communist-controlled  states, 
and.  ultimately,  also,  between  those  states 
and  their  nonconununlst  counterparts. 

INVASION    OF    CZECHOSLOVAKIA     HAS    BXXN     AN 
IMPOXTANT  TOPIC 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August. 
19«8.  a  critical  foreign  policy  decision  within 
the  socialist  system,  has  been  an  important 
topic  in  Brezhnev's  speeches.  On  November 
12,  19C8,  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the 
PoUah  United  Workers  {i.e..  Communist) 
Party  showed  not  only  concern  with  a  local 
(Czechoslovak)  problem  but  reflected  the 
commtinlst  global  view: 

"We  are  living,  comrades.  In  a  complicated, 
atormy  and  Interesting  time.  The  revolution- 
ary process,  which  centers  around  the  con- 
frontatUm  of  the  two  principal  social  systemt 
of  our  epoch— socialism  and  capitalism— Is 
progressing  irresistibly." "  [Emphasis 
added.] 

H«  admonishes  the  Communists  of  the 
socialist  coimtries  that  the  recent  activiza- 
tlon  In  CMcboslovakla  of  forces  hostile  to 
socialism  should  be  understood  in  terms  of 
this  confrontation  and  that  it  la  vitally  im- 
portant ...  to  carry  high  the  banner  of 
socialist  internationalism  and  constantly 
strengthen  the  solidarity  and  cohesion  of  the 
socialist  countries." 

Despite  remarks  In  support  of  the  observ- 
ance of  traditional  Sovereignty  of  all  states, 
Brezhnev  empbaalzes  the  q>eclal  importance 
for  the  Communists  of  defending  the  sover- 
eignty of  states  which  have  chosen  the  road 
of  building  socialism.  He  equates  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  socialist  country  with  building  "a 
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society  free  of  every  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion". True  consolidation  of  sovereignty  and 
Independence  requires  that  each  sodallst 
country  determine  the  concrete  forms  of  Its 
development  along  the  path  toward  social- 
ism, while  taking  into  account  the  specific 
character  of  its  national  conditions.** 

But,  Brezhnev  warns,  in  order  to  uphold 
"socialist"  sovereignty:  there  exist  also  gen- 
erally binding  principles  of  socialist  construc- 
tion, whose  neglect  could  lead  to  a  retreat 
from  socialism.  .  .  .  And  when  internal  and 
external  forces  hostile  to  socialism  make  an 
attempt  to  reverse  the  development  of  a  so- 
cialist country  in  the  direction  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  capitalist  system  .  .  .  then  this 
threat  represents  not  only  a  problem  for  the 
people  of  that  country,  but  a  common  prob- 
lem and  task  of  all  socialist  countnee.*>  [Em- 
phasis added.) 

Mutual  fraternal  assistance,  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  socialist  internationalism,  Includes, 
according  to  Brezhnev,  direct  military  inter- 
vention, even  though  only  as  "an  extraordi- 
nary measure,  in  order  to  nip  in  the  bud  the 
threat  to  the  socialist  order". 

Brezhnev  did  not  elaborate  on  these  gen- 
erally binding  principles  and  rules,  knowing 
quite  well  that  his  host,  Gomulka,  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  1967  declaration  of  the 
twelve  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  that 
spelled  them  out  in  detail. 

Two  yean  later,  in  a  monumental  dis- 
course, "The  Work  of  Lenin  Lives  and 
Triumphs",  on  April  21,  1970,  Brezhnev 
again  reminded  his  Ilstenera,  Commimists 
and  sympathizera  from  practically  every 
country  in  the  world,  of  the  "collapse"  of 
the  antlsoclallst  plot  in  Czechoslovakia, 
proving  "the  great  importance  of  the  inter- 
national solidarity  of  the  socialist  countries". 
He  remarked,  "Neither  our  friends  nor  our 
enemies  doubt  its  force  and  effectiveness — 
and  that  is  very  good." 

When  we  compare  this  speech  with  the 
1967  Moscow  Declaration,  the  remarkable 
continuity  of  Marxist-Leninist  thinking 
should  not  surprise  us.  Prepared  by  the  same 
apparatus,  it  repeats  the  declaration's  main 
points  almost  word  for  word:  The  path  of 
different  countries  to  socialism,  and  the 
socialist  system  Itself,  are  characterized — 
"as  has  been  emphasized  by  the  fraternal 
Parties" — by  "common  landmarks",  the  so- 
cialist revolution  in  some  form  which 
crushes  the  state  machinery  of  the  e^lolt- 
era  and  replaces  it  by  the  state  (dlctetor- 
shlp)  of  the  proletariat;  the  proletarian 
(socialist)  state,  which,  in  turn,  liqiUdates 
the  exploiter  classes,  socializes  the  means  of 
production  and  inaugurates  a  cultural  revo- 
lution in  Lenin's  meaning. 

As  for  the  socialist  system  once  con- 
structed, its  fundamental  obligatory  charac- 
teristics are:  the  rule  of  the  tollers,  imple- 
mented through  the  control  of  the  Marzlst- 
l«nlnlst  party  over  society's  development; 
social  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  a  planned  economy;  education  of  the 
entire  people  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ideology 
of  scientific  communism;  and.  last  but  not 
least,  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  proletarian-socialist  Internationalism. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  doctrinal  continuity 
dlq>layed  by  the  C.P.S.U.  apparatus,  it  U  only 
natural  that  Brezhnev  should  puMlcly  deny 
not  only  authorship  but  also  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  "Brezhnev"  doctrine.  Speaking  in 
Moscow  on  June  9,  1969,  before  an  inter- 
national conference  of  seventy-five  Commu- 
nist and  Workers'  Parties  held  to  consider  the 
tasks  of  the  struggle  (^galnst  Imperialiam.  he 
accused  "the  Imperialist  propagandists"  of 
having  fabricated  and  circulated  the  notori- 
ous doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty  [and  of  J 
slandering  the  principle  of  proletarian  inter- 
nationalism by  contrasting  It  artificially  with 
the  principles  of  Independence,  sovereignty 
and  equality  of  national  detachments  of  the 
wockera"  and  communist  movement  [Com- 
munist Parties]. 3  [Emphasis  added.) 


In  support  of  his  argument  he  quoted  as 
"by  no  me<ms  obsolete"  Lenin's  definition: 
"to  be  an  Internationalist  means  to  do  the 
utmost  possible  in  one  country  for  the  pro- 
motion, support  and  stirring  up  of  revolution 
in  all  countries."  «» 

The  geniUne  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  Is,  then 
a  restatement  of  the  Marxist-Lemnist  world 
view:  a  world  engulfed  in  an  irreconcUable 
confrontation  between  the  two  antagonistic 
socioeconomic  systems — capitalism  and  so- 
cialism— which  Is  bound  to  end  with  a  revo- 
lutionary transformation  of  cl^>ltallst  society 
according  to  Marxist-Leninist  tenets.  To  this 
supranational  revolutionary  end  everything 
is  subordinated,  including  interests  ot  whole 
nations  (their  sovereignty,  equality,  inde- 
pendence, etc.)  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
Individuals,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
part  of  the  capitalist  or  socialist  system. 

The  present  Secretary  General  may,  of 
ooiu^e,  at  some  future  date  be  replaced  by 
another  apparatchik  (prominent  member  of 
the  C.PSV.  Central  Committee  apparatus), 
who  will  continue  promoting  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  doctrine,  the  true  driving  force  be- 
hind the  Communist  effort. 

PooTNoras 

>Pravda,  NovMnber  22,  1957,  page  1.  Rep- 
resented were  the  Communist  Parties  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Vietnam,  East 
Germany.  China,  North  Korea,  Mongolia,  Po- 
land, RuiT'-nla.  the  U.S.SJ».,  Czechoslovakia 
and  YugoelavU.  All  but  Yugoslavia  signed 
the  document. 

•The  widely  used  English  equivalent, 
"competition",  is  a  misleading  translation  in 
the  author's  opinion,  since  it  does  not  reflect 
thU  struggle's  irreconcilable  character. 

•  Pravda,  November  22,  1967,  page  1. 
'/Wd. 

»/Wd. 

'"Zavoyevania  sotsializma"  (achievements' 
of  socialism) ,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  bet- 
ter translated  literally  "conquests  of  social- 
Ism",  since  it  reflects  the  Communist  large- 
scale  application  of  crude  force  and  legalized 
terror  In  transforming  society. 

'Pravda,  November  22.  1957,  page  1. 

•  Read  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  author's  brochure.  Tax  Soviet 

DOCTKINB     OP     SOVrWEIONTT,     THX     SO-CaLLZS 

BaxzHNRv  DocTxiNX,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  About  Communism  and  Its  Con- 
trast  With   Liberty   Under  Law.    (1970). 

»  The  New  York  Times,  September  28,  19(J8, 
page  32. 

•"Rogers.  Our  Great  Goal:  Peace  Under 
£,ato,  45  A.B.A.J.  1181  (1959). 

"  PUNDAMXNTALS  OP  THX  TtOOXT  OP  STATE 

AND  Law  (In  Russian),  legal  textbook  of  the 
Sverdlovsk  Law  Institute  (1969). 

"Id.  at  197-198. 

"TUNKIN,  Theoxt  op  Inteenattonai.  Law 
(in  Russian)  504  (1970). 

"  Korovln,  Proletarian  IntemationaHsm 
and  International  Law,  Soviet  Yeaebook  op 
Intexnational  Law — 1968  (In  Russian)  65 
(1959). 

»  Usenko,  International  Law  in  the  Inter- 
course of  Socialist  Countries,  Soviet  YEae- 
BOOK  OP  Inteenattonai.  Law — 1966-1967  (In 
Russian)  44  (1968). 

"4  Philosophical  Sncyclopedia  (In  Rus- 
sian) at  452-454. 

"  1  Bexzhnev,  The  Leninist  Polict 
Couese:  Spebcbes  and  Aeticles  1964-1970 
(in  Russian)  3. 

» Id.,  Volume  2,  at  326. 

» Id.  at  328. 

*>  Id.  at  329. 

"/Wd. 

» Id.  at  397. 

"Itfid. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  UtUe  over 
2  weeks  ago,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
most  Important  event  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  On  July  4,  1776,  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica declared  "the  reasons  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation"  from  the  Colo- 
nial Empire  of  Great  Britain.  What  were 
these  lmp»inng  reasons?  The  American 
Revolutionaries  held  "these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
*  *  *  that  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men.  deriv- 
ing their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  that  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
government,  laying  its  foimdatlon  on 
such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness." The  King  of  England,  they 
charged,  had  held  some  men  more  equal 
than  others,  had  Imposed  his  arbitrary 
mandates  on  the  American  people  with- 
out their  consent.  He  had,  in  short, 
evinced  "a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism."  These  revolution- 
aries felt  it  "their  rlg^t,  their  duty  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  secu- 
rity." The  philosophy  which  they  believed 
in  was  not  intended  solely  for  one  people 
at  one  moment  in  history,  but  for  all 
peoples  throughout  history. 

This  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Captive  Na- 
tions Wedc.  It  is  a  time  to  reflect  how 
freedom  is  gained,  and  how  it  is  lost.  It 
is  a  time  to  remember  the  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations;  to 
recall  how  similar  they  are  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  tmd  the  American  people. 
And,  too,  we  must  be  reminded  that 
freedom  can  be  lost — not  only  through 
external  aggression,  but  through  internal 
neglect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  do 
not  neglect  freedom,  that  we  do  not  for- 
get the  painful  experiences  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  that  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  ideal  expressed  in  the  declaration. 
Captive  Nation's  Week  helps  assure  that 
we  do  not. 

The  Kenosha  News,  one  of  the  news- 
papers in  my  district,  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  called  "Captive  Nation's 
Week :  Rekindling  the  Flame."  I  am  in- 
cluding that  fine  editorial  in  today's 
Record.  It  f (dlows : 

Capttvk  Nation's  Week:  Rekindling  the 
Flame 

Some  1,000,000.000  persons  .  .  .  almost  one 
out  of  every  three  persons  on  earth  .  .  .  live 
under  the  Communist  boot.  They  live  In  the 
captive    nations. 

It  is  difficult  Indeed  for  we  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  and  freedoms  of  democracy  to  realise 
what  living  in  a  ci4>tlve  nation  actually 
means. 

without  freedom,  life  loses  dimension  and 
perspective.  In  the  captive  nations,  dictaton 
discard  rule  by  law  and  substitute  rule  by 
fear.  The  glorlflcatlon  of  the  state  is  ctUtl- 
vated  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  Hu- 
man dignity  is  demed. 

Many  Kenofihans  who  have  fled  their  na- 
tive lands  know  the  meaning  of  the  knock 
on  the  door  by  the  secret  police,  deportation 
to  labor  camps,  the  loss  of  their  possessions 
and  the  often  permanent  8q)aratlon  of  fam- 
ilies. They  know  that  persons  have  disap- 
peared after  laying  a  wreath  with  ribbons 


In  their  nattonal  odon  at  a  ooDunemoratlng 
ceremonj. 

Peiliaps  the  deepest  tragedy  U  that  a  gen- 
eration has  grown  up  wblbb  never  experi- 
enced the  fmits  and  re^MnslbUltles  of 
democracy  and  therefore  cannot  CMnpcure 
the  two  systems.  And  even  more  tragic  is 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
between  World  Wan,  the  predecessor  gener- 
ations of  the  satellite  nations  were  deprived 
of  the  (^portunlty  of  developing  a  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

Yet  those  Kenoshana  who  have  escaped 
from  a  dozen  iron  curtain  countries  will  not 
allow  themselves  the  blessings  of  our  coun- 
try without  rekindling  the  flame  of  hope  for 
those  who  remain  enchained. 

Tomorrow,  ceremonies  commemorating 
Captive  Nation's  Week  will  be  held  at  St. 
Therese's  Parish  Park.  Hundreds  of  persons 
from  the  Kenoeha-Bacine  area  will  gather 
to  hear  several  eminent  speakers  discuss  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  and  to  urge 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  to  liberate 
those  K^o  suffer  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism. The  public  Is  invited  to  attend.  It 
is  a  valuable  experience  profound  in  Its  In- 
sight to  the  tragedies  of  many  Innocent 
pe<^le  cau(^t  by  virtue  of  birth  In  an  In- 
extricable web  of  circumstance  and  power 
politics. 

One  can  only  come  away  more  apprecia- 
tive of  ovu-  American  heritage  ...  a  heritage 
firmly  founded  In  freedoms  which  we  in  the 
United  States  are  Indlned  to  casually  take 
for  granted. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans of  all  origins  have  grown  tired  of 
the  continuing  Soviet  oppression  of  the 
people  of  the  "Captive  Nations." 

They  would  welcome  any  meaningful 
initiative,  I  am  certain,  toward  easing 
the  state  of  permanent  crisis  that  has 
been  in  constant  evidence  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century. 

The  recent  upheavals  in  Poland  have 
reminded  us  once  again  of  the  built-in 
instability  of  Communist  rule  in  East  and 
Central  Europe. 

While  a  Communist  regime  still  rules 
Poland,  the  fall  of  Wladyslaw  Ckvnulka 
has  shown  that  the  Kremlin  could  be 
forced  to  sacrifice  even  the  most  faithful 
exponent  of  its  line. 

Other  hardliners  in  Eastern  Europe  no 
doubt  have  taken  notice  that  no  amount 
of  past  service  to  Moscow  guarantees 
penietuation  in  power. 

All  Americans  who  value  their  own  na- 
tional freedom  are  aware  and  concerned 
about  the  imposing  reality  of  the  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  U.S.SJI. 
itself,  Asia,  and  (^ba. 

All  Amaicans  Join  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  captive  peoples  will  soon 
be  free. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  13th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  I  would  like  to  Join  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  deplore  the 
oppression  of  over  100  million  eastern 
Europeans  by  Communist  regimes.  (Dn 
July  4  of  this  year,  all  Americans  were 
reminded  of  their  unique  and  cherished 
freedom.  It  is  therefore  timely  that  we 
mark  Captive  Nations  Week  so  soon  after 
the  celebration  of  our  own  independence 
from  tyranny  and  subjugation. 

Although  we  observe  the  plight  of 
these  coimtries  for  only  a  week,  the 
people  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania  must  endure 


their  hardships  throughout  the  year.  Ftor 
this  reason,  oar  eiq>res8ion  of  sympathy 
should  not  be  and  is  not  a  fleethig  emo- 
tion, but  rather  is  an  everyday  belief 
which  is  underscored  during  this  week. 

While  strict  censorship  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  captive  nations  prevents 
the  free  world  from  learning  much  about 
life  in  these  coimtries,  the  glimpses  we 
obtain  through  cracks  in  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain hearten  our  belief  that  the  people's 
thirst  for  freedom  is  unquenchable.  The 
recent  uprisings  in  Poland  have  real- 
finned  in  our  eyes  the  people's  discontent 
with  a  tyrannical  government  which 
blatantly  ignores  their  needs  and  wan- 
tonly crushes  their  dissent  when  they 
cry  out.  Physical  captivity  has  never 
been  able  to  imprison  man's  desire  for 
independence  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  we  are 
serving  notice  to  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  that  Americans  d^lore  the 
abridgment  of  rights  therein  and  that 
we  will  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  encourage  the  people  of  these  nations 
to  persevere  in  their  long  and  arduous 
quest  for  freedom. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  marks  the  13th  year  that  the  United 
States  will  observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Ihe  law  that  was  enacted  in  1959  pro- 
vided that  each  year  this  Nation  shall 
renew  its  pledge  and  continue  its  efforts 
"until  such  times  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

As  we  celebrate  this  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  all  Americans 
should  pause  and  remember  the  blessings 
which  freedom  has  given  us.  We  should 
then  reaflOrm  our  determination  to  return 
Uberty  to  those  many  nations  and  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  are  presently 
living  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  nations  have  been  made  captive 
by  the  aggressive  and  heartless  policies 
of  communism.  The  peoples  of  these 
Communist-dominated  nations  have  been 
deprived  of  their  national  independence 
and  their  individual  liberties. 

Man's  desire  for  freedom  will  soon 
turn  to  frustration  unless  he  has  hope. 
The  captive  peoples  must  have  reason  to 
ha&c.  Ihey  must  know  that  although 
they  have  been  silenced,  they  have  not 
been  forgotten.  They  must  understand 
that  they  will  not  be  abandoned  for  the 
sake  of  the  status  quo  or  for  a  p(^cy  of 
so-caUed  peaceful  coexistence.  As  long  as 
there  are  enslaved  lands,  as  long  as  there 
are  people  Uving  under  the  chains  of 
communism,  the  free  world  must  strive 
ceaselessly  to  restore  to  them  the  self- 
government  and  the  liberties  to  which 
everyone  is  entitled. 

The  purpose  of  this  observance,  in  the 
words  of  the  original  resolution,  was  to 
demonstrate  to  the  captive  nations 
"that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
share  with  them  th^r  aspiration  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and 
independence." 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with 
ai^ropriate  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  support  of 
these  people. 
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Mr.  ROBISON  of  Hew  Yoric.  Mr. 
l^>eaker,  Capttre  Nattons  Wedc  was  first 
proclaimed  in  1950  that  the  Amolcaa 
people  might  be  provided  with  "a  suit- 
able framewoi^  for  showing  their  soli- 
darity with  their  captive  brethrm  in  Eaist 
and  Central  Europe."  There  can  be  no 
question  that  such  an  observance  Is  as 
timely  this  year  els  ever.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  acclaim  our  own  liberties,  per- 
sonal rights,  and  freedoms  of  the  most 
basic  nature  are  denied  to  those  citizens 
of  the  captive  nations. 

Over  the  past  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  upheavals  and  increasing  dis- 
content In  Poland,  and  we  have  become 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  plight  of  Rus- 
sian Jews.  It  seems  that  over  the  past  13 
years  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
providing  permanent  solutions  for  the 
problems  faced  by  those  Uving  in  the 
Soviet  satellite  nations,  although  their 
struggle  clearly  continues. 

While  past  statements  of  moral  sup- 
port have  served  a  beneficial  fxmction, 
I  believe  that  this  year  Captive  Nations 
Week  should  be  regarded  as  a  time  to 
focus  on  new  ways  of  easing  tensions 
between  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
and  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
More  specifically,  now  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  increased  discussion  of  the  fu- 
ture role  of  NATO,  of  the  possibilities  for 
mutual  and  strategically  equitable  troop 
reductions  in  Europe,  and  of  more  flexi- 
ble trade  agreements.  For  it  may  well 
be  that  expanding  American  Influence 
on  the  captive  nations  in  these  and  simi- 
lar ways  will  encourage  liberalization 
within  these  countries,  and  that  the  peo- 
ples of  these  states  will  gradually  regain 
their  valued  liberties. 

The  overriding  goal  of  American  for- 
eign policy  must  continue  to  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
in  a  world  in  which  the  people  of  every 
nation  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion in  structuring  their  governments 
and  personal  lives.  Captive  Nations  Week 
serves  once  again  as  a  reminder  of  this 
Important  objective. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  18  to 
24,  1971  marks  the  13th  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Coming 
so  shortly  after  we  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  our  own  Nation's  independ- 
ence, this  week  provides  us  with  a  sharp 
reminder  that  millions  of  people  in  East- 
em  Eunve  are  not  as  fortimate  as  we, 
and  that  their  struggle  for  liberty  and 
democracy  continues. 

Our  heritage  requires  that  we  keep 
the  lamp  of  freedom  burning.  The  cap- 
tive and  oppressed  have  traditionally 
looked  to  us  for  hope  and  tot  inspira- 
tion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  my  c<dleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  with  millions  of  Americans  in 
expressing  to  the  world  our  flrm  deter- 
mination never  to  forget  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations.  We  shall  continue  to 
work  and  to  pray  for  their  eventual  lib- 
eration from  totahtarianism. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Piof. 
Z.  Michael  Saaz  from  Troy  State  Uni- 
versity, who  is  also  serving  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  International  Relations  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation,  in- 
formed me  of  the  neo-Stalinist  cam- 


paign <rf  the  Ctechoslovak  Communist 
Party,  up<m  Soviet  orders,  against  all 
cultural  and  social  organizations  of  the 
country,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  national  mlnorltiefl,  including  the 
Hungarians  of  Slovakia. 

Several  of  my  colleagues,  ably  led  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Pattkn)  are  discussing  today  the  various 
details  of  this  campaign  and  purge  which 
resulted  in  the  wholesale  removal  of  the 
leadership  of  the  only  nationwide  Him- 
garlan  cultural  and  social  organization 
in  Czechoslovakia,  shortly  before  the 
Czechoslovak  Party  Congress  that  hailed 
the  Soviet  invasion  as  the  salvation  of 
socialism  in  Czechoslovakia. 

My  sympathies  lie  with  the  courageous 
and  freedom-loving  forces  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, including  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority whose  leaders  In  1968  fully  sup- 
ported Dubcek  and  called  for  a  Just  res- 
olution of  the  outstanding  national  and 
nationality  problems  on  the  basis  of  self- 
administration  and  cultiu^  autonomy 
and  respect  for  human  and  civil  rights. 

The  tragic  developments  in  Czecho- 
slovakia teach  us  another  lesson  that  no 
lasting  detente  can  be  built  in  E^urope 
until  the  Soviet  Union  abandons  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  and  respects  the  right 
to  self-determination  of  the  pe<^es  of 
East  Central  Europe. 

Mr.  McKlNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  commimlsm  has  been  a 
silencing  prison  enslaving  millions  of 
Eastern  and  Central  European  people 
while  brooking  no  formidable  opposition 
from  within.  Today,  however,  the  siu:- 
roundlng  walls  are  becoming  less  secure. 
Both  free  and  captive  people  are,  at  last, 
uniting  and  soUdifying  their  denial  of  op- 
pressive regimes  as  the  sole  voice  of  wis- 
dom and  truth.  "Rius,  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  partake  in  this  13th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Our 
attenticHi  is  focused  on  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  human  beings,  de- 
prived of  the  freedoms  and  unalienable 
rights  that  their  Western  counterparts 
now  enjoy.  This  event  comes  at  a  very 
appropriate  time,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  month,  but  also  to  the  year  1971. 

As  we  have  Just  concluded  the  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  birth  of  our 
Nation  on  July  4,  the  tenets  of  those  free- 
doms and  principles  that  are  Inherent  In 
our  heritage  have  been  honored.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  entered,  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  our  bicentennial — the  be- 
giiming  of  a  5-year  period  to  reflect  upon 
the  ideals  of  two  of  our  greatest  docu- 
ments, the  Constitution  ]pmd  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  once  again  re- 
cite their  principles  to,  not  only  the 
American  people,  but  to  people  through- 
out the  world. 

All  people  yearn  for  freedom  and 
Justice.  Unfortunately,  these  basic  rights 
are  still  unattainable  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Americans,  therefore,  must 
cMitinue  to  take  the  lead  in  helping 
these  unrealized  freedoms  become  actu- 
alized in  sJl  nations.  Perhaps  our  Bill 
of  Rights  states  most  clearly  those  privi- 
leges that  we,  the  American  people,  have 
enjoyed  and  possibly  takm  too  much 
for  granted.  Oin-  undeniable  freedoms  of 
assembly,  religion,  speech,  and  press,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment,  are 


perhaps  the  most  vital  liberties  that  have 
helped  to  sustain  this  Nation  for  almost 
200  years.  Yet.  many  Americans  are  be- 
coming disbdlevers  as  to  their  meaning, 
and  more  impcMtant,  their  worth. 

How  quickly  we  forget  that  Just  90 
short  miles  from  Florida  lives  an  op- 
pressed people.  If  we  are  to  continue 
aiding  captive  pe<n}le,  we  first  must  unite 
as  a  nation  in  the  realization  of  the  true 
worth  and  merit  of  our  constitutional 
freedoms.  Once  oiu-  imalienable  rights 
are  secure  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Americans,  then  and  only  then,  can  we 
convey  their  value  and  importance  to 
those  in  bondage. 

During  our  recent  July  4  celebration, 
we  recalled  America's  struggle,  not  only 
to  win  her  freedoms,  but  to  preserve 
them  throughout  the  years.  Our  goal  was 
so  important  then;  the  result  should  be 
equally  as  important  now.  Our  first 
amendment  freedom  of  the  press  re- 
cently came  under  the  scrutiny  of  es- 
sentially the  whole  world,  with  our  heri- 
tage and  way  of  life  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  Supreme  Court's  decision  pre- 
served, upheld,  and  reinforced,  I  believe, 
not  only  our  first  amendment,  but  our 
whole  Constitution. 

Throughout  history,  the  world  has 
witnessed  the  plight  of  the  oppressed. 
World  War  n  sought  to  put  an 
end  to  prevailing  Nazi  tsnranny,  and 
hopefully,  begin  an  era  of  peace,  tran- 
quility, and  freedom  for  all.  However,  the 
war  only  brought  forth  a  new  enemy  and 
new  oppressors.  Names  and  faces  may 
change,  but  the  goal  remains  intact  I 
believe  our  annual  observances  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  prove  that  the  United 
States  will  not  end  its  efforts  to  forever 
insure  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 
The  forenmners  of  deq?otism  are  per- 
haps only  now  realizing  and  fearing  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
Eastern  and  Central  European  people. 
However,  much  work  is  stUl  needed  to 
finalize  a  complete  breakthrough  of  free- 
dom for  all  human  beings. 

One  day  there  will  no  longer  be  a  need 
for  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  day  ar- 
rives soon.  But  not  until  Americans  are 
thoroughly  convinced  and  supportive  of 
their  own  constitutional  freedoms  can 
we  work  toward  the  alleviation  of  op- 
pression and  procurement  of  universal 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  third  week  in  the  month 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  through 
congressional  action  in  1959  constituted 
a  formal  commitment  by  the  American 
people  through  their  representatives  to 
reafDrm  each  year  that  the  pUght  of  the 
millions  of  people  held  in  Communist 
captivity  will  never  be  ignored  by  or  ac- 
ceptable to  Americans.  Needless  to  say, 
a  formal  commitment  was  unnecessary 
to  insure  that  the  American  people,  who 
deeply  cherish  the  legacy  of  freedom 
which  Is  ours  by  birth,  would  ever  be- 
come apathetic  toward  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  individual  enslavement  to 
which  the  captive  peoples  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  formal  commitment  made  In 
1959  instead  designates  a  week  each  year 
during  which  vocal  expression  can  be 
given  to  the  anguish  continually  in  the 
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hearts  of  the  American  people  for  those 
who  fell  bdiind  the  Jroa.  Curtain  of  per- 
secution following  World  War  n. 

The  citizens  of  captive  nations  may 
have  lost  their  freedom  temporarily  but 
there  is  strong  evidence  they  have  not 
lost  hope  or  their  desire  to  regain  it.  As 
long  as  freedom  exists  somewhere  in  the 
world,  as  long  as  free  people  remain  un- 
swerving in  their  determination  to  keep 
freedom  alive,  hope  will  flourish  in  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

And  so,  during  this  week,  we  must  re- 
affirm a  twofold  promise:  To  remain 
firm  against  further  Communist  usur- 
pation in  the  world,  and  to  do  all  within 
our  power  to  work  for  the  ultimate  liber- 
ation of  every  captive  nation. 

We  must  restate  and  rea£Srm  our  con- 
cern for  those  nations  which  are  now 
captive  or  in  danger  of  becoming  captive; 
we  must  reassure  the  world  that  we  will 
never  acquiesce  to  the  permanent  bond- 
age of  any  people. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  all  those  who  are  taking  this 
opportunity  to  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  to  ask  that  everyone  rededi- 
cate  himself  to  the  achievement  of  free- 
dom for  the  victims  of  Communist  op- 
pression. 

As  most  Americans  know.  Communist 
denial  of  freedom  in  Russia  began  on 
November  7,  1917,  the  day  of  the  Octo- 
ber revolution.  What  most  people  do  not 
realize  is  that  the  spread  of  Russian 
communism  began  in  1917,  continued 
through  World  War  n,  and  progresses 
even  today. 

As  we  observe  the  13th  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  are  invited  to  remember  this 
third  of  humanity  that  has  been  living 
in  slavery  since  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  The  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
especially  since  World  War  n,  show  us 
that  the  yearning  for  freedom  is  not 
dead.  Americans  need  not  be  reminded  of 
the  millions  of  i>eople  who  have  voted 
with  their  feet  since  the  enslavement  of 
their  countries,  or  of  the  continuing 
manifestations  of  their  desire  for  free- 
dom, whether  that  desire  is  expressed  by 
passive  resistance,  workers'  strikes,  riots, 
or  outright  rebellion. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  of  1971. 
we  should  remember  in  particular  the 
heroic  demonstrations  that  took  place 
last  Christmas.  They  are  the  latest  in  a 
continuing  series  of  examples  of  this 
type  of  action  that  proves  to  us  that  the 
torch  of  freedom  still  bums  in  the  hearts 
of  these  captive  peoples.  We  should  also 
realize  that  it  Is  important  to  eulogize 
these  courageous  men  and  women  as 
they  flght  in  their  own  ways  to  regain  the 
liberty,  respect,  and  dignity  they  once 
enjoyed  as  free  peoples. 

We  live  in  a  land  fortimate  enough  to 
have  had  forefathers  who  saw  flt  not 
only  to  bestow  the  blessings  of  freedom 
upon  themselves  and  their  posterity  but 
also  to  defend  these  blessings  success- 
fully when  necesary.  Thus,  sometimes  we 
must  be  reminded  of  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
we,  and  who,  in  some  cases,  can  only  re- 
member freedom  from  their  parents'  or 
even  grandparents*  lips. 


Our  ranlnder  ccHnes  to  us  in  part 
through  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
was  first  unofficially  observed  in  1958.  Its 
growth  has  been  continuous  since  then, 
and  during  the  86th  Congress,  this  week 
was  officially  designated  Captive  Natlcns 
Week.  We  should  not,  here  in  this  citadel 
of  freedom,  ever  forget  the  reasons  for 
our  observance  of  this  week.  As  has 
been  done  every  year  since  1959,  a  proc- 
lamation has  been  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  focus  attention  upon 
captive  nations.  The  concepts  contained 
in  the  following  joint  resolution — Pub- 
lic Law  86-90 — exemplify  not  only  our 
convictions  but  also  Indicate  the  direc- 
tion which  we  must  follow.  To  pay  tribute 
to  all  who  have  made  this  week  possible 
and  to  those  now  struggling  for  freedom, 
I  include  the  Joint  resolution  in  the 
Record: 

RXSOLTmON' 

(Providing  for  the  deeignatlon  of  the  third 
week  of  July  u  "Captive  Nations  Week") 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds: and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  oxir  free  society  has  led 
the  people  at  the  tTnlted  States  to  poaaeaa  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imjjerlallsm  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peacefxil  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  undersandlng  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Arme- 
nia, Aderbaljan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan, 
North  Vlet-Nam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  i>eople  of  these  submerged  nations  oon- 
Btitutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  Uiat  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  pec^lea  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  aliare  with  tlMm 
their  asplratloiw  for  the  recovery  of  tbelr 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 


Besolved  bv  the  Senate  and  How*e  of  Bep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Ooni/reaa  usembled.  That  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  1950  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  inviting  the  peojde  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  la  further  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  In- 
dependence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  13th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  focus  their  attention  upon  the 
plight  of  those  nations  presently  under 
Commimist  domination.  This  year's  ob- 
servance comes  at  a  highly  important 
moment  in  our  efforts  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe — 
here  I  am  referring  to  the  uncertain  fate 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Ever  sinae  1960,  when  I  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  with  one  of  the  first  groups 
of  American  stiidents  to  go  there.  I  have 
been  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
information  in  Soviet  society.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  learned  to  depend  upon 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts  in  order  to  learn  about  what 
is  really  happening  in  the  free  outside 
world.  I  know  that  this  feeling  Is  shared 
by  many  fellow  citizens  in  Connecticut 
as  they  try  to  correspond  with  lost 
friends  and  relatives  who  are  still  locked 
behind  the  Iron  Ctirtain — only  to  find 
that  the  heavy  hand  of  Communist  cen- 
sorship has  edited  out  much  of  what  their 
friends  have  been  trying  to  say. 

For  over  18  years.  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  have  provided  a  serv- 
ice which  is  impossible  for  other  broad- 
casting media  to  perform.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  undo  the  great  accomplishments 
which  these  stations  have  achieved,  nor 
can  we  deny  to  the  pe<q}le  of  Eastern 
Europe  something  which  they  have  de- 
pended heavily  upon  for  so  many  years. 

The  need  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  still  exists.  The  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968  proves  that  the 
Communists  are  not  ready  to  8dlow  the 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  countries 
which  they  illegidly  and  immorally  con- 
trol. The  recent  persecutions  of  Russian 
intellectuals  and  Soviet  Jewry  also  show 
the  extent  to  which  dogma  and  doctrine 
rule  the  U£.S.R.  Itself.  The  right  to  know 
is  still  the  prisoner  of  Marxist  ideology 
in  Eastern  Elurope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  24th  of  June  I 
went  on  record  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill. 
H  Jl.  9330.  which  would  create  an  Amer- 
ican Council  for  Private  International 
Communications.  Inc.  which  would  re- 
ceive congressional  appropriations  and 
make  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe  for 
broadcasts  to  Eastern  Europe  and  to 
Radio  Liberty  for  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  would  Uke  to 
ag«^  reaffirm  my  sui^jort  not  only  for 
this  bill,  but  for  the  entire  UJ3.  policy 
of  malnt.a1n1ng  ctmtact  with  the  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  At  a  time 
when  new  progress  is  being  made  to 
reach  the  peojM  <tf  Asia,  we  cannoC  afford 
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to  lose  our  most  naeftil  method  of  ooq- 
tact  with  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  13th  obeervimoe  of  CaptiTe  Natloos 
Week  is  indeed  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
reaching  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
wot'kL 

Mr.  BtTCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  fnmi  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Pattdt)  correctly  pointed  oat,  in- 
tensive and  far-rea<diin«  Soviet  inter- 
vention into  the  internal  affairs  of 
Czechoslovakia  continues  unabated. 

Either  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Slovak  Commu- 
nist Party,  or  indirectly,  through  the  in- 
timidated, or  quisling  new  leaders  of  the 
Caech  and  Slovak  Communist  Parties, 
they  make  their  neo-Stahnlst  views  pre- 
vaU  both  in  the  political  and  cultural  life 
of  Caeehoslovakia.  The  promising  Uber- 
alisatton  of  culture  and  politics  and  the 
awaited  reconciliation  of  the  nations  and 
nationalities  In  dechoslovakla  are  re- 
ceiving constant  blows  by  the  purge  of 
responsive  and  responsible  leaders  and 
by  Soviet  permission  to  rekindle  the  na- 
tionality conflicts  in  the  guise  of  class 
warfare  among  Caechs  and  Slovaks  and 
Slovaks  and  Hungarians. 

My  dlsttngnished  coHeague  dealt  with 
the  newest  episodes  of  these  trends,  and 
with  particular  regard  to  the  Hungarians 
In  Ceechoslovakia,  that  is,  the  removal 
of  the  natlcnal  presidoit  and  much  of 
the  Presidium  members  of  the  only  na- 
tionwide cultural  and  social  organlzatlcMi 
of  the  Hungarian  community,  the 
CSBMAOOK.  in  April  1971.  However,  the 
ouster  of  Dobos  and  his  ooUaborators 
was  only  the  ehmax  to  external  pressures 
a]n>Iled  already  in  1970  by  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  leadership  of  the  Slovak  Com- 
munist Party.  In  this  regard  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  some  material 
from  the  Bratislava  (Pozsony)  Nipmtt- 
vdfe  (Popular  Education)  of  June  and 
August  1970  showing  how  the  ranks  of 
those  promoting  the  demands  of  self- 
administration  and  cultural  autonomy 
were  decimated  by  the  inclusion  of  neo- 
Stallnlsts  in  1970  and  how  the  others 
made  an  attempt  to  head  off  the  worst  by 
a  half-hearted  s^-critlelsm.  Unfor- 
tunatdy  this  appeasement  could  not 
avert  their  ultimate  removal  and  the 
relegation  of  the  organisation  to  the 
status  of  complete  servitude  vts-a-vis  the 
Slovak  Communist  Party. 

With  the  removal  of  Etobos  and  his 
e<dlaborators.  the  Hungarians  of  Czecho- 
slovakia lost  their  last  vestige  of  repre- 
sentation and  public  organisation.  The 
freedom-loving  forces  wiU  no  longer  be 
able  to  express  their  opinions  even  In  the 
Aesopian  guise  phnudng  their  ideals  ac- 
cording to  the  semantic  straitjacket  of 
Mandsm-Lenlnlsm. 

At  this  point  I  Jom  with  my  colleagues 
In  denouncing  these  forced  purges  of  the 
leaders  and  the  renewed  oppression  of 
the  Hungarians  of  Ctechoslovakla.  as  one 
of  the  Injurious  elements  of  the  brutal 
political  application  of  theBieshnev  Doe> 
trine  in  tfats  tracedy-rUden  Central  Euro- 
pean ooantiy. 
I  iDcInde  the  folknrinc  artlcica: 


My  20,  1971 


(Vrom  Nipmib>el4a  (Popular  JMvcmtHm) 
(BratlaUva-Pooooy) .  June  1070,  VoL  XV 
<6)J 

Tax  Cnmui.  Oommxttb  or  CSSMAIXHC 
Hklb  Its  i^i*mimi* 

On  May  10-11  tlM  0«ntnU  OotnmlU««  ot 
CSaaCADOK  lield  Its  aaaaton  *t  BraUaUT» 
(Poaony).  It  debated  and  evaluated  ttaa  ac- 
tivities of  the  association  during  1968-69  and 
made  personnel  changes  In  tbe  membCTBhlp 
of  the  Central  Committee,  Its  presldlwn  and 
Its  secretariat. 

Tbs  introductory  speech  to  the  evaluation 
nport  on  the  actlTttiea  of  the  association 
(the  work  of  a  sU-member  Committee)  was 
presented  by  LAsal6  Oobos,  the  national 
president  of  C.SKMATK)K.  The  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  approved  the  pro- 
posed evaluation  dealing  In  details  with  the 
positive  and  negative  activities  of  the  asso- 
datlOD  during  1968  and  1969. 

VbUowing  a  lively  and  fruitful  discussion, 
the  Central  Committee  accepted  a  resolution 
analyzing  the  positive  and  negative  occur- 
rences of  the  last  two  years  and  condemned 
all  overzealousness  in  the  work  of  Its 
branches  and  also  the  erroneous  and  un- 
realistic Tlevra  which  were  drafted  into  the 
program  of  the  association  at  its  extraordi- 
nary convention. 

This  resolution  sets  the  course  for  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  the  CSKMAOOK.  This  will 
provide  the  incentive  to  CSBMADOK  to  work 
for  a  more  effective  construction  of  Social- 
ism based  on  the  guiding  force  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party. 

The  Central  Committee  also  approved  the 
foUowlng  personnel  changes  proposed  by  the 
Presidium: 

Mlklds  (Nicholas)  I>uray  was  expelled  from 
the  Central  Committee  because  oX  the  polit- 
ical views  held  by  him  in  1968. 

In  implementation  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist Party  and  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Slovak  Communist  Party,  and  In  order 
to  consolidate  the  situation,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CSE3tCAIX>K,  like  the  other 
constituent  organizations  of  the  National 
Front,  enlarged  its  membership  by  cooptlng 
the  foUowlng  persons: 

1.  Oliver  EUcK,  Deputy  Minister  for  Edu- 
cation of  the  Slovak  SociaUst  RepubUc; 

2.  Ferenc  (Francis)  Plntir,  the  principal 
of  the  Hungarian  language  grade  school  of 
Didszeg. 

3.  Ferenc  (Francis)  Szigl,  special  assist- 
ant at  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Slovak 
Communist  Party. 

4.  DeesO  (Desmond)  Krocs&ny,  Minister 
for  Labor  and  Welfare  of  the  Slovak  Social- 
ist Republic. 

5.  Zolt&n  Zalabal,  assistant  professor  and 
assistant  dean  of  the  CoDege  of  Education 
at  Nitra  (Nyitra). 

6.  I8tv4n  (Stephan)  Bartha,  the  secretary 
of  the  Party  Conunlttee  at  Ersekt^JvAr. 

7.  JAnos  (John)  Szebellay,  the  president 
of  thevDlstrlct  Committee  of  the  CSEMADOK 
atUva  (Levlee). 

Agoeton  (August)  Major,  the  chief  editor 
of  A  ait  {The  Week)  was  transferred  from 
the  Central  Control  Committee  to  the  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Oeas6  (Desmond)  Mlsovsaky,  the  president 
of  the  Pocaony  District  Committee  was 
elected  as  the  new  member  of  the  Central 
Control  Committee. 

The  Central  Conamittee  of  CSKMADOK 
also  accepted  the  resignation  of  Jiiasef  (Jo- 
sefih)  SBflke  as  general  aeoreUry  after  i»als- 
Ing  his  past  work  as  general  secretary. 

TlM  Oantral  OonailUaa  laoaUad  aandor 
Varga  both  as  the  aseretary  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee. 

To  the  posttlon  of  general  secretary  the 
Central  Committee  elected  tiM  prtnolpal  of 


the  Ruogarlas-UDguage  grade  school  at  K6. 
bfllktit.  Mia  (Adalbert)  Varga.  Jftnoa  (John) 
Varga  was  elected  as  secretary  of  the  CSKMA- 
DOK and  as  a  member  of  Its  Presidium. 
Istv&n  Fftbry,  Vice  President  of  the  Slovak 
National  Council  was  elected  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidium. 

The  Central  Committee  of  CSEMADOK 
charged  Its  Presidium  to  submit  to  the  next 
national  meeting  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
twenty  years  of  work  of  CSEMADOK. 

Upon  flnlahing  the  personnel  changes. 
B*la  (Adalbert)  Varga.  the  new  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee  thanked  the 
others  for  the  trust  shown  toward  him  and 
promised  that  he  will  work  in  acoordance 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Slovak  Communist 
Party  in  order  to  work  for  the  cultural  and 
political  progress  of  the  Hungarians  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  two  day  session  was  closed  by  a  siwt- 
matlon  of  LAseI6  Dobos,  the  national  presi- 
dent of  CSEMADOK. 

During  the  session  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  CSEMADOK,  a  solemn  memorial 
meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of  May  10 
In  order  to  celebrate  the  oentennary  of 
Lenin's  birth  and  the  twenty-Afth  aimi- 
versary  of  the  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  memorial  speech  was  given  by  Bertalan 
(Bartholomew)  Tolva],  a  meml>er  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  who  is 
also  in  charge  of  the  Nationality  SecretarUt 
of  the  Slovak  Socialist  Republic. 

(Prom    K&pmilveUa     (Popular    ffdiMWtton), 
(Bratislava-Poaaony) ,  August   1970] 

TRX    CSZMAOOK    AMD    OUZ    CULTCRAL    LiFS 

(Details  of  the  Report  of  the  Fourth  Ple- 
nary Session  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CSEMADOK.) 

The  Fourth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  CSEMADOK  evaluated  among 
others  the  work  of  the  CSEMADOK  ;n  1968-69 
and  also  the  documents  which  the  Central 
Committee  had  approved  during  that  period. 
An  important  part  of  the  report  ocitBlsts  of 
the  evaluation  of  the  program  and  by-laws 
passed  by  the  Tenth  NaUonal  Convention. 
The  evaluation  c<Micluded  that  both  the  pro- 
gram and  the  by-laws,  despite  their  several 
positive  features,  contain  passages  opposing 
the  political  guidelines  and  the  vocation  of 
the  CSEMADOK  as  a  cultural  organization. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  publishing  Uioee  parts 
of  the  central  evaluation  which  tries  to 
expose  thoee  errora  and  show  those  Incorrect 
theses  which  were  rendered  obeoiete  by 
political  developments  and  which  no  longer 
satisfy  the  doctrines  of  Marxism-Leninism  In 
regard  to  the  tasks  of  social  and  cultiu«] 
associations. 

Formal  errors  aside,  in  our  view,  we  must 
regard  the  political  analysis,  the  oonsldera- 
tkm  allotted  to  the  realization  uf  the  tasks 
and  their  enumeration,  and  the  drafting  of 
the  positions  on  the  most  important  prob- 
lems in  the  program  as  supertlclal.  B«.,  It 
refers  to  the  theses  contained  on  nationality 
questions  In  the  action  program  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  as  its  basis, 
although  the  action  program  was  only  a  stt^- 
gap.  transitional  Party  document.  It  was 
generally  known  that  the  long-term,  unl- 
vstvally  valid,  program  of  the  Party  can  only 
be  i4>proved  by  the  (Party)  G<mgresB  which 
was  to  be  convoked  also  by  the  drafters  of 
the  action  program. 

It  reflected  the  weakening  social  impor- 
tance of  the  leading  role  of  the  Party  that  the 
CSEMADOK  prognun  did  not  phrase  Itz  rela- 
tionship to  the  poUey  of  the  Party  In  unmis- 
takable terms,  m  some  ebapitan  it  did  defi- 
nitely reeognlae  the  Party  as  "the  leading 
Totoe  of  our  aooiety"  and  wants  to  oontrlbnte 
to  further  progress  in  society  "by  bearing 
In  mind  the  leading  role  of  the  Party."  but 
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tX  another  passage  the  program  assumes  the 
lole  of  a  p<dlttoal  partner  and  wants  to  act 
as  an  "active  participant"  In  the  admin- 
istration of  nationality  policies.  It  refen  to 
the  CSEMADOK  as  a  partner  "which  har- 
monizes Its  activities  with  the  work  of  the 
Party."  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  another 
passage  it  sUtes  that  "(it)  wants  to  play  the 
role  not  as  a  poliUcal  party  but  as  a  social 
organization  able  to  mobUize  the  nuuses  and 
(it)  will  exert  its  role  in  the  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism." 

Lack  of  clarity  on  this  question  Is  also  re- 
flected In  the  view  of  the  role  to  be  played 
within  the  National  Front.  Here,  according 
to  the  program,  the  CSEMADOK  represents 
only  no*^  the  Interests  of  Its  members  but  the 
social  and  cultural  Interests  of  all  Hun- 
garians In  Czechoslovakia  as  well,"  and  "ex- 
presses the  desires  based  on  the  specific  na- 
ture of  he  Hungarian  ethnicum."  Naturally, 
the  CSEMADOK  cannot  assume  the  service  of 
the  interests  of  all  Czechoslovaklan  Hungar- 
ians in  every  direction,  only  the  Party  can  be 
representative  and  protector  of  the  whole 
gamut  of  social  interests  of  Hungarians  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Therefore,  within  the  Na- 
tional Front,  the  CSEMADOK  cannot  serve  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Hungarians  of 
Czechoslovakia  as  an  ethnic  group  and  can- 
not be  "the  sole  caretaker  of  intellectual 
national  treasures,  the  (sole)  interpreter  of 
the  social,  political  and  cultural  needs,"  and 
in  the  coming  elections  It  could  not  s^jpear 
as  a  competing  political  partner  uniting  the 
Hungarian  deputies  In  one  bloc,  as  fore- 
seen In  the  program. 

The  phraseology  of  the  program,  speaking 
In  the  aname  of  all  Hungarians  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, can  also  create  false  illusions.  The 
sentence  In  the  conclusion  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  also  Incorrect  In  stating  that  "Our 
association  Is  approving  a  program  which 
expresses  the  Interests,  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  members  and  of  the  Hungarians 
of  Czechoslovakia."  To  put  it  mildly,  this  is 
an  overstatement  as  the  program  failed  to  in- 
clude and  investigate  several  basic  economic, 
social,  and  political  strivings  and  needs  which 
necessarily  involve  all  strata  and  social  group- 
ings in  OMX  society.  Our  association  reflects 
only  partially  and  only  in  regard  to  certain 
dynamics  and  relationships  "the  needs  and 
asplratloiis  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Bim- 
garians."  In  no  case  does  (CSEMADOK)  re- 
flect them  in  their  totality,  for  it  shares  the 
representation  with  other  social  organiza- 
tions, and  at  the  highest  level  only  the  Party 
represents  the  population.  This  dimensional 
error  originates  in  the  unclear  basic  thesis 
of  the  program,  based  on  the  functional  dis- 
turbances caused  in  Czechoslovak  society  by 
the  weakening  of  the  leading  role  of  the 
Party  in  regard  to  social  Institutions  and 
social  organizations. 

Following  the  changes  of  January  1968,  the 
leading  functionaries  of  our  Party  did  not 
find  the  appropriate  means  in  order  to  Im- 
plement most  effectively  the  leading  role  (of 
the  Party)  in  the  complicated  structure  of 
our  society.  Under  such  circumstances  their 
abandonment  of  the  old  methods  could  only 
result  In  chaos  and  a  loss  of  power.  As  a  re- 
sult, we,  In  the  CSEMADOK,  too,  lost  sight 
at  times  In  1968  of  the  truism  that  socialism 
Is  not  only  a  nationality  or  an  economic, 
political,  social  and  ideological  problem,  birt 
also  a  question  of  power.  Indeed,  primarily 
a  question  of  power.  Atomization  of  society 
and  the  isolation  of  the  constituent  groups 
of  society  was,  though  unconsciously  imple- 
mented, weakening  Socialist  power. 

The  deficiencies  contained  In  the 
CSEMADOK  program  extend  to  the  phrasing 
ol  the  organization  by-laws,  particularly  to 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  Point  4 
of  Chapter  n  which  stated  that  "the 
CSEMADOK  expresses  and  defends  the  social 
and  cultural  needs  and  the  Interests  of  the 
Hungarian  ethnicum  in  Czechoslovakia  and 


contributes  with  ..s  proposals  to  the  Mardst- 

Lenlnlst  solution  of  the  nationality  ques- 
tion." Furthermore  "(It)  organizes,  ecdle^s 
and  develi^M  the  social,  ethnic  and  culttu^ 
activity  of  the  Hungarians  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia; protects  and  develops  its  Intellectual 
treasures  and  represents  It  as  an  ethnic 
group  in  the  organs  of  the  National  Front." 
These  points  of  the  organizational  by-laws 
ara  subject  to  the  same  criticism  used  in  con- 
nection with  T«"»<i*r  definitions  of  the  pro- 
gram of  CSEBCADOK. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion has  been  a  fertile  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  situation  in  Hungary  and  in 
the  neighboring  countries  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Rumania  where  sizable 
Hungarian  minorities  exist.  One  of  the 
organizations  most  intimately  concerned 
with  the  situation  of  the  Hungarians  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  which  closely  collab- 
orates with  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  is  located  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  This  is  the  National  Committee  on 
Himgarians  in  Czechoslovakia  in  Cleve- 
land, and  its  chairman,  Mr.  Laszlo 
Sirsich,  who  works  with  the  various  na- 
tionalities at  the  State  level  with  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Ohio. 

Of  special  significance  are  the  two 
statements  Issued  by  this  organization 
on  the  1968  events  in  C^zechoslovakia  and 
on  the  present  situation  In  that  country 
in  which  the  Soviets  have  reasserted 
their  absolute  control  and  have  revital- 
ized nationality  conflicts  and  class  war- 
fare. 

It  is  indeed  proper  and  timely  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  let  their  voices 
be  heard  in  condemnation  of  the  mis- 
deeds of  Soviet  Imperialism  at  a  time 
when  we  seem  to  be  preoccupied  with  a 
policy  of  self-flagellati(m  concerning  al- 
leged shortcomings  of  our  Southeast 
Asisoi  policy. 

The  events  in  Czechoslovakia  show 
again  with  clarity  the  impossibility  of  a 
lasting  detente  with  Soviet  Russia  as 
long  as  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  exists  and 
as  long  as  the  right  to  independence  and 
national  self-determlnaUon  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
trampled  upon  by  the  boots  of  the  Soviets. 

We  indeed  appreciate  the  work  of  or- 
ganizations like  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia 
which  was  founded  about  20  years  ago  to 
expose  the  repressive  and  Macchiavelllan 
measures  taken  by  the  Communists  and 
their  allies.  I  insert  at  this  point  the  two 
statements  of  1968  and  1971  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Hungarians  in 
Czechoslovakia: 
The  Nationai,  ComcrrrKZ  or  HtJNOAaiANS  ik 

CZBCHOSLOVAKIA  ASStTKES  THZ  HtTNOARIANS 
SKEKING  TRKIK  RICHTS  DtTKING  THE  CZECH- 
OSLOVAK CxisiB  or  Its  Bkotbzxlt  Empathy. 
Mat  18,  1968 

The  Nationai  Committee  of  Hungarians  In 
Czechoslovakia  has  been  working  now  for 
more  than  twenty  years  for  the  cause  of  the 
Hungarians  of  the  Highlands  and  to  remind 
the  Hungarians  scattered  all  around  the 
world  of  their  fate  and  development.  It  is 
our  duty  to  hold  a  meeting  now  and  assure 
them  of  our  wholehecurted  empathy  at  a  time 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  crises  Involve  also  a 
crisis  for  the  Hungarians  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic.  We  have  foreseen  the 
coming  crisis  but  we  remain  aware  that  it 
could  result  both  In  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages for  our  pe<9le  In  the  Highlands. 


The  first  emotion  we  must  express  Is  that 
of  concern.  We  stated  in  1966:  "They  liqui- 
dated hundred  thousands  of  Hungarians  and 
expelled  even  thoee  who  with  rare  sincerity 
sOTved  the  cause  of  peace  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Danublan  region  and  strove  for 
brotherhood.  These  were  people  who  were 
looked  upon  with  gratitude  and  love  by  their 
own  generation.  They  were  selfless  and 
honest  people  who  could  rightly  expect  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  from  the  other 
side.  And  those  who  were  allowed  to  stay, 
had  to  remain  silent.  But  they  could  proudly 
state  in  February  1948  when  Benes  and  his 
friends  had  to  disappear  from  Czechoslovak 
politics:  "We  are  starting  with  an  insur- 
mountable handici^,  but  also  with  a  tremen- 
dous advantage:  we  remained  uncorrupted. 
We  were  silent  and  inhumane  accusations 
were  not  uttered  by  us." 

Twenty  years  later,  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  Hungarians  of  the  Highlands,  the 
CSEMADOK,  stated  the  present  situation  as 
such: 

".  .  .  the  main  origins  of  the  errors  consist 
of  the  follovrlng: 

"(a)  The  nationalities  are  not  recognized 
as  equal  social  elements  in  the  Constitution 
and  other  basic  documents  as  are  the  two 
nations; 

"(b)  The  nationalities  do  not  have  oonsti- 
tutionally  elected  nationality  organs  and 
constitutionally  based  nationality  institu- 
tions." 

As  a  result,  the  nationalities  do  not  possess 
the  same  rights  as  the  nations. 

Even  more  pointed  were  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarian  section  of  the  Slovak  Fed- 
eration of  Writers  deaUng  with  the  present 
situation  of  the  Hungarians  of  the  High- 
lands: 

"In  the  past.  Hungarians  were  as  a  group, 
held  collectively  responsible  for  the  partition 
of  the  Republic,  and  this  doctrine  of  col- 
lective guilt  found  Its  way  even  into  such 
basic  docimients  as  the  Kosloe  (Kassa)  pro- 
gram (of  1945).  We  request  the  revision  of 
this  accusation  which  Is  still  officially  on  the 
books  and  have  not  been  adequattiy  and 
publicly  abrogated.  Furthermore,  we  request 
the  rehabilitation  of  those  innocently  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  the  collective  guilt  doc- 
trine, and  a  revision  of  the  sentences  given 
to  those  protesting  the  deprivation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Hungarians.  Finally,  we  request 
the  compensation  for  material  damages  suf- 
fered by  persons  under  the  1946-48  antl- 
Hungarian  legislations.  We  also  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  re-Slovaklzatlon  openly  an- 
niilled,  and  to  have  the  locality  names 
restored  Into  Hungarian  where  they  wert 
altered  in  the  Hungarian-inhabited  regions 
and  to  have  the  accusation  that  the  Hungar- 
ian population  Is  bougeolse-natlonallst 
condemned,  .  .  ." 

This,  in  a  nutsheU.  Is  the  present  program 
of  the  Hungarians  of  the  Highlands.  It  Is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  recognize  even  frcHn  far 
away  the  quality  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Hungarian  in  Czechoslovakia  which  is  mod- 
em, educated  and  united.  This  causes  Joy  to 
all  Hungarians  around  the  world,  and  It 
proves  that  the  Hungarians  in  the  Highlands 
are  a  young  and  dynamic  ethnic  group  capa- 
ble to  restore  itself  even  after  catastrophes. 

The  image  of  the  future,  as  seen  by  the 
Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia  within  the 
present  crisis,  is  one  of  the  nK>st  hopeful 
Hungarian  phenomena  In  the  last  twenty- 
flve  years. 

The  crisis  has  not  ended  yet  .  .  .  The  poli- 
tical balance  within  the  federative  constitu- 
tional form  has  not  yet  been  found  by 
Prague.  And  during  this  search  for  balance 
the  Hungarians  of  the  Highlands  may  face 
difficult  questions  and  dangerous  situations. 

As  a  consequence,  despite  our  concern  and 
our  readiness  to  talk  on  their  behalf,  today 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  an  agreement  with 
their  demands.  We  do  so  both  as  we  realize 
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tlM  UDusuaUy  eompUoaUd  sttvwtton  tn 
C?88elMMloT«ld*  irtUeh  ean  Im  bwt  handlwl  by 
the  loD9-cuff«rlng  HungwUna  of  tb*  ragion, 
and  »]ao  as  wo  •ppreciate  tbe  eovnceous 
loymlty  and  raartlTiwaw  cb«raot«rlalii|f  tbe 
leaders  of  the  Hungarian  people  ol  the 
Highlands. 

At  our  session  today,  we  express  not  only 
our  concern  but  also  our  brotherly  Joy  that 
our  people  were  steded  rather  than  broken 
In  q>lrlt  by  the  Inhuman  preasurea  of  the 
past  .  .  . 

Statxmxnt  or  thk  NATioirAL  ComcrmK  roa 
HxmcAU&Ms  or  Czxchoolovaku,  jTn.T 
17, 1971 

The  National  Committee  for  Hungarians 
of  CsMchosloTakia.  an  organization  estab- 
lished 20  years  ago  by  exiled  priests  and 
ministers,  writers.  Intellectuals,  workers  and 
fanners  raises  its  voice  to  protest  the  neo- 
Stalinist  discrimination  against  Hungarians 
In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  NCHC  baa  called  the  attention  of 
world  opinion  to  the  acts  of  Inhumanity  em- 
ployed against  the  Hungarians  In  Slovakia 
tn  the  Immediate  poet-World  War  II  years 
who  were  then  deprived  of  their  human  and 
civil  rights  including  the  right  of  their  chil- 
dren to  education  and  many  of  whom  were 
either  exiled  or  deported. 

The  NCHC  has  pursued  with  intense  In- 
terest the  development  of  the  Hungarians  in 
Slovakia,  their  renaissance  and  struggle  for 
their  nationality  rights  and  survival.  In  the 
spring  of  19M  we  expressed  both  Joy  and  con- 
cern. Even  when  the  forces  of  liberalisation 
seemed  to  be  victorious  and  bad  already  made 
life  more  bearable  for  all  the  peoples  of 
Cxechoelovakla,  we  warned  that  the  crisis  did 
not  pass  and  that  Slovaklan  Hungarian  may 
yet  face  dllBcult  problems  and  situations. 
After  the  Soviet  invasion  of  August  23,  1968 
and  the  removal  of  Dubcek  our  fears  became 
reality.  Dubcek  was  replaced  by  Husak  whose 
government  had  started  a  campaign  to  curb 
the  freedom-loving  forces  among  the  Hun- 
garian minority.  As  a  result,  the  only  nation- 
wide organlaatlon  of  the  Hungarians  In 
Slovakia,  the  CSEMAIXDK.  was  taken  over  by 
representatives  of  the  Csechoelovak  Commu- 
nist Party.  Those  young  Hungarians  elected 
to  the  leadership  of  CSKMAOOK  were  purged 
by  the  newly  "co-opted"  members  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Party.  This  change  re- 
moved the  only  organiaatlon  of  Hungarians 
In  Slovakia  as  a  poUUcal  and  cultural  force. 

We  caU  the  attention  of  the  Free  World 
to  discern  and  learn  from  the  bitter  expert - 
enoe  of  neo-Stallnism  which  the  almost  one 
million  Hungarians  of  Slovakia  are  under- 
going and  the  Free  World  should  recognize, 
too,  the  necessity  for  a  new  settlement  In 
Central  Europe. 


PROVmiNO  AN  ORGANIC  ACT  FOR 
THE  MANAGEMENT,  CONSERVA- 
TION, DEVELOPMENT,  AND  USE 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  DOBCAIN  LANDS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttut  SPEAKER.  XJn6iex  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Baylor)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  B.R.  9911.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  organic  act  for  the  management. 
cooaenratioD.  derelwmait,  and  use  al 
the  poblle  domain  lands  of  the  United 
States;  to  clarify  our  national  policy 
with  respect  to  these  lands,  and,  to  re- 
peal and  replace  obsolete  and  conflicting 
laws. 

Recognising  that  our  existing  laws  had 
aocnmnlated  like  a  tangled  pile  of  yam 
for  over  a  centiury,  the  Congress  created 


the  PuMic  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, whose  purpose  was  to  review  the 
laws  and  make  recommendations  for 
clianges.  PracticaUy  all  of  the  laws  that 
existed  then,  and  now,  had  as  their  prin- 
cipal purpose  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  or  their  resources,  and  meet  of 
these  laws  were  enacted  at  the  instance 
and  request  of  special  interest  groups, 
seeking  advantages  for  themselves. 

Times  have  changed.  The  national  in- 
terest has  changed.  America  is  caught 
up  in  an  environmental  crisis.  Even 
though  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  has  submitted  its  report  to 
Congress,  some  ancient  and  obsolete 
statutes  like  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  stiU 
remain  on  the  books  to  obstruct  any 
sound  or  unified  approach  to  the  proper 
management  of  our  public  lands  and 
their  resources. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion during  its  6  years  of  work,  involving 
many  meetings,  public  hearings,  and 
contractual  studies,  and  in  its  final  re- 
port, confirmed  what  our  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  Congress,  had 
already  concluded.  The  public  land  laws 
were  indeed  a  mess  and  needed  to  be  re- 
written. Administration  of  the  public 
domain  has  bordered  generally  on  the 
disgraceful — ^in  specific  instances,  it  has 
been  scandalous — despite  the  best  inten- 
tions and  conscientious  labors  of  many 
dedicated  public  servants  in  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  This  vital  agency, 
with  nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
land  to  oversee,  lias  been  understaffed 
and  underfunded:  frustrated  by  the  ob- 
solete laws,  and  ccmfronted  by  political 
infiuence  exerted  by  the  extractive  in- 
dustries, whose  singleminded  purpose 
has  been  to  exploit  our  public  land  re- 
sources and  to  profit  from  them  without 
regard  for  the  environmental  damages. 

Perhaps  the  major  accomplishment  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
si<Hi  was  the  enhancement  of  public 
awareness  among  all  Americans  of  their 
common  interest  and  their  common  in- 
htfltanoe  in  the  public  domain.  Such 
awareness  formerly  prevailed  imperfect- 
ly among  the  special  interest  groui)s  in 
the  11  Western  States  and  Alaska,  but 
hardly  recognized  anywhere  else  in  the 
Naticm.  Now  at  long  last,  from  coast  to 
coast,  the  people  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  those  lands,  what  stake  they 
have  1a  them — ^America's  last  great  open 
space  and  how  their  proper  manage- 
ment will  affect  the  quality  of  life  for 
themselves  and  for  future  generations. 

Thus,  while  no  dearcut  policy  ta  plan 
emerged  from  the  work  of  the  PLLRC, 
nor  can  a  policy  be  gleaned  from  its  re- 
port, it  did  set  the  stage  for  reform  and 
redirection. 

To  that  end  I  introduced  my  bill.  I 
solicit  the  views  of  all  my  colleagues  and 
of  all  s^ments  of  the  interested  public. 
It  will  be  my  purpose  to  work  with  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  and  then  with 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives,  in 
perfecting  this  legislaticMi  and  moving 
it  toward  passage. 

Instead  of  "dominant  use."  the  now 
discredited  and  generally  disowned 
theory  advanced  in  the  Commission's  re- 


port, my  bill  proposes  the  principle  of 
dominant  interetst — ^at  being  the  public 
interest — which  should  always  be  fore- 
most in  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  those 
who  administer  the  public  lands,  as  well 
as  the  implementation  of  laws  which 
govern  those  lands. 

My  biU  provides  coherent  policy  and 
adequate  authority  for  the  econ<anic 
development  and  use  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands,  such  as  the 
minerals,  the  timberland  and  the  forage, 
and  concurrently  for  the  conservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  scenic  recrea- 
tionsO.  wildlife,  wilderness,  and  other  en- 
vironmental values.  It  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  lands  when  disposal  is  in  the 
public  interest  for  residential,  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  or  industrial  purposes; 
or  for  public  purposes,  when  such  pur- 
poses may  best  be  served  in  private  own- 
ership or  in  non-Federal  ownership. 

Amcmg  several  reforms  my  bill  pro- 
poses, the  major  one  Is  repeal  of  the  out- 
moded and  scandalous  Mining  Law  of 
1872 — a  law  that  is  little  more  than  a  li- 
cense to  steal  from  the  people — and  its 
replacement  with  the  mineral  leasing 
system  that  has  worked  so  well  for  the 
petroleum  industry.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  mining  industry  or  occupa- 
tion was  performed  by  the  lonely  and 
hardy  prospector — who  grubstaked  for  a 
6-months'  stay  in  the  wilderness  with  liis 
burro  and  pick — this  kind  of  giveaway 
law  made  sense.  But  it  makes  no  sense 
today,  nor  is  it  Just,  in  this  age  when 
prospectors  are  giant  corporations  using 
helicopters  and  unsophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  when  in  given 
areas  the  surface  resources  and  the  en- 
vironmental values  must  be  protected  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  incorporate  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  H.R.  9911.  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  proposed  legislation: 

HJl.  9911 

A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  protection,  develop- 
ment, and  enhancement  of  the  public 
lands;  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
federally  owned  minerals;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bif  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreai  ossemUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Domain 
Lands  Organic  Act  at  1971". 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  LAND  ADMINISTRATION 
Skc.  101.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
public  lands  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the  "Secretary")  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  are  vital  national 
assets  that  contain  a  wide  variety  of  natural 
resource  values  including  soU,  mineral,  wa- 
ter, air,  plants,  and  animals,  and  Intangible 
values.  The  public  lands  shall  be  adminis- 
tered, used,  restored  ImproTed,  and  pro- 
tected: (1)  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  eco- 
systems and  environmental  quality,  includ- 
ing the  protection  of  natural,  scientific,  scen- 
ic, and  historic  tmd  archeologlcal  values,  to 
protect  watersheds,  to  provide  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  to  preserve  wilderness,  and 
to  afford  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation, 
including  necessary  access;  and  (3)  to  permit 
appropriate  Industrial  develoinnent  under 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  MBtalned 
yield.  Including  the  production  of  forage, 
minerals,  and  timber,  and  to  allow  desirable 
forms  of  occupancy. 
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SBC.  lOa.  As  used  In  this  tlUe— 
(1)  "public  lands"  means  all  lands  or  in- 
terMto  in  lands  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, which  shall  be  known  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  "national  resource  lands"; 

(3)  "multiple  use"  means  the  management 
of  the  various  sorface  and  subauifaoe  re- 
sources and  values  so  that  they  are  utUlaad 
In  the  combination  that  wUI  best  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  American 
people;  the  most  Judicious  use  of  land  for 
some  or  all  of  these  resources  or  related  serv- 
ices over  areas  large  enough  to  provide  suffi- 
cient latitude  for  periodic  adjustments  in  use 
to  conform  to  changing  needs  and  condi- 
tions; the  use  of  some  land  for  less  than  all 
of  the  resources:  and  harmonious  and  coor- 
dinated management  of  the  various  resources, 
each  with  the  other,  without  impairment  to 
the  environment  or  the  productivity  of  the 
land,  with  consideration  being  given  to  the 
relative  values  of  the  various  resources  and 
to  the  ecological  relationships  involved,  and 
not  neoaaaarUy  the  combination  of  uses  that 
will  give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the 
greatest  unit  output; 

(3)  "s\istained  yield"  means  the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  high-level  an- 
nual or  regular  periodic  output  of  the  various 
renewable  resources  of  land  without  impair- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  land  and  its  en- 
vironmental values: 

(4)  "qualified  governmental  agency" 
means  any  of  the  foUowlng,  Including  their 
lawful  agents  and  InstrumentaUtlea — 

(A)  The  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
oth«  local  government  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  is  located;  and 

(B)  any  mimiclpaUty  within  convenient 
access  to  the  lands  if  the  lands  are  within 
the  same  State  as  the  municipality. 

(6)  "qualified  individual"  means — 

(A)  any  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or 
otherwise  a  naUonal  United  States  (or  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen) aged  twenty-one  years  or  more; 

(B)  any  partnership  or  association,  each 
of  the  members  of  which  Is  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual as  defined  In  subparagraph  (A) ;  and 

(C)  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
thereof,  and  authorized  to  hold  title  to  real 
property  in  the  State  in  which  the  land  is 
located. 

Ssc.  103.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  permit  the  xjae  of  the  nonmlneral 
resources  of  the  public  lands  to  the  <^tlmum 
extent  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  finds  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  section  101  of  this  Act  and  with 
the  foUowlng  goals  and  objectives: 

(1)  Provlslcoi  of  an  adequate  supply  of  re- 
sources to  meet  national,  regional,  and  local 
requlrementa  at  reasonable  market  prices  In 
a  timely  fashlod. 

(3)  Protection,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  their  outdoor  recreational  values  for 
the  optimum  use  and  benefit  of  the  general 
public,  within  the  basic  framework  of  multi- 
ple-use management,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49; 
10  UB.O.  4001 — 4601-3,  and  In  conformity 
with  the  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans 
developed  under  the  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  901;  16  U.S.C.  4601-4,  4601-11). 

(3)  Preservation  of  a  quality  environment 
for  present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

(4)  Management  of  Federal  lands  and  re- 
soiiroes  \mder  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield. 

(5)  Preparation,  maintenance,  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Integrity  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  National.  State,  and  local 
land  use  plans. 

(6)  Maintenance  of  an  InterdlscipUnary 
approach  to  natural  resources  programs. 

(7)  Opportunity  for  the  public  to  par- 
ticipate fuUy  m  the  conduct  of  the  public 
b« 


(8)  Payment  by  usara  of  public  lands  and 
reaouroes  at  fair  market  valtw. 

(9)  Adequate  ofqMCtunlty  for  reaoturce 
users  to  plan  and  develop  use  and  devel- 
opment operations  and  to  secure  a  fair 
return  tor  their  risk  and  investment.  In  those 
cases  where  such  devtiopment  serves  the 
public  interest  and  under  su<di  reasonable 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  to 
serve  the  various  piirpoaes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding recognition  that  no  vested  rights  In 
the  public  rtrvm«.iTi  exlst  beyond  the  terms 
of  permits  granted  for  Ita  use. 

(10)  Maintenance  of  competition  In  the 
allocation  and  development  of  public  re- 
sotuoes. 

(11)  Prevention  of  undue  concentration  of 
ownership  of  righta  to  public  laiul  resources. 

(13)  Encouragement  of  efficiency  In  re- 
source use  and  development  and  tn  protection 
and  rehabUltation  of  the  environment. 

Skc.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  promulgate  regulations  containing  cri- 
teria by  which  he  wiU  determine  and  classify 
which  of  the  public  lands  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  consistent  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  Act  may  be  dlq>osed  of 
because  they  are  not  needed  or  likely  to  be 
needed  for  federal  purposes  and  are  more 
valuable  and  likely  to  be  iised,  if  available, 
for  residential,  commercial,  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, or  other  pubUc  uses  or  devdopment 
in  n(Mi-Federal  ownership  than  fo^  manage- 
ntent  In  Fedwal  ownership:  Provided,  that 
no  land  shaU  be  classified  for  disposal  that 
is  chlefiy  valuable  for  gracing  or  of  forage 
crops  or  for  production  of  crops  in  surplus 
or  likely  to  be  In  surplus.  The  criteria  shaU 
give  due  consideration  to  aU  pertinent  fac- 
tors, including  but  not  limited  to,  environ- 
mental quality,  ecology,  prttvltles  of  use,  and 
the  relative  values  of  the  various  resources 
In  particular  areas. 

(b)  No  such  regulation  or  any  amendment 
thereto  promulgated  to  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  until  the  eq>lratlon  at  at  least 
sUty  days  after  the  Secretary  or  his  designee 
has  held  a  public  hearing  thereon.  A  notice 
of  such  hearing  shaU  be  given  at  least  sixty 
days  in  advance  through  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  Secretary  or  bis  designee  shall  give 
appropriate  public  notice  of  any  proposed 
classification  of  lands  for  disposal,  including 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  a 
newspaper  having  general  circulation  in  the 
area  or  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected 
lands  at  least  sixty  days  in  advance  of  the 
proposed  disposal.  No  such  dasslflcatlon  for 
disposal  shall  become  effective  until  the  ex- 
piration of  at  least  sixty  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designee  has  held  a  public  hear- 
ing thereon  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  timely  and  responsible  request  for  such  a 
hearing  is  received. 

(d)  No  proposed  claaslficatlon  of  a  parcSl 
of  land  exceeding  1440  acres  for  disposal  sbaU 
become  final  untU  the  Secretary  has  notified 
the  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress of  the  proposal  and  no  objection  to 
it  Is  received  from  either  committee  within 
sixty  days. 

Sec.  105.  Any  classification  of  public  lands 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  subject  to  review  for  poesible  reclassi- 
fication in  accordance  with  the  authority 
granted  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
review  every  roadless  area  of  five  thousand 
acres  or  more  on  national  resotirce  lands 
under  his  Jurisdiction  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  by  June  30,  1980,  shall  report  to 
the  President  his  recommendation  as  to  the 
suitability  or  nonsuitabillty  of  each  such 
area  for  preservation  as  wilderness.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  890).  The  President  shall  recom- 
mend to  Congress  inclusion  of  such  areas  as 
he  deems  suitable  within  the  National 
Wilderness   Preeervation   System:    Prxtvided. 


That  the  wUdemeas  character  of  all  areas  re- 
viewed shall  be  maintained  until  Congress 
has  acted. 

Sac.  107.  The  Secretary  shall  as  soon  as 
poeelble  establish  boundaries  for  unite  of  the 
Tt^ttnnai  resource  lands  and  shall  provide 
adequate  and  i4>proprlate  means  of  public 
Identifleatlon.  including  signs  and  maps. 

Sxc.  108.  Hie  Secretary  Is  aufehortaed  to  sell 
public  lands  that  have  been  dasslfiad  for 
dl^Msal  in  accordance  with  this  title.  Such 
sales  shall  be  tn  tracte  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each 
to  qualified  governmental  agencies  at  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  to  qualified  indi- 
viduals through  competitive  bidding  at  not 
less  than  the  appraised  fair  market  values 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  109.  At  least  ninety  days  prior  to  offer- 
ing lands  for  sale  in  accordance  with  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  head  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  pcHltical  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  over 
zoning  in  the  geogn^hlc  area  wtthln  which 
the  lands  are  located  or,  tn  the  absence  of 
such  pcdltlcal  subdivision,  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State,  tn  order  to  afford  the  appropriate 
body  with  the  opportunity  of  Boning  for  the 
use  of  the  land  In  accordance  with  local 
planning  and  devtiopment  and  to  provide  re- 
strictions on  use  which  will  help  assure  Ite 
use  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
finds  it  Is  best  suited.  All  sales  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  State  and  local  land  vae  plans 
and  zoning. 

Sec.  110.  AU  patenta  or  other  evidences  of 
title  Issued  under  this  title  shaQ  contain  a 
reservation  to  the  United  States  ot  all  mln- 
end  depoeite.  Patenta  and  other  evidences  of 
title  may  contain  such  reservations  and  rea- 
sonable reetrlcttons  as  are  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
exchange,  or  otherwise  such  lands  or  In- 
teresta  therein  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
vide access  or  otherwise  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  puMlc  lands. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  exercising  the  exchange  authority 
granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  or  Intereste  therein  and  in 
exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  or  interest  any  pub- 
lic lands  or  interests  therein  under  his  Juris- 
diction and  which  he  classifies  as  suKable  for 
exchange  or  other  dl^>oaal  and  which  is  lo- 
cated In  the  same  State  as  the  non-Federal 
property  to  be  acquired.  Tlie  values  of  the 
land  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  or  If  they  are  not  i4)proxl- 
matdy  equal,  the  value  shall  be  equalised  by 
the  payment  of  money  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 
The  proceeds  received  from  any  conveyance 
under  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Oonaervatlon  Fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  113.  Violations  of  the  puMlc  land  laws 
and  regtilatlons  of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
protection  of  the  public  lands  and  the  uses 
thereof  shall  be  punlshalde  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Any  person 
charged  with  the  violation  of  such  laws  and 
regulations  may  be  tried  and  sentenced  By 
any  United  States  commissioner  or  magis- 
trate designated  for  that  piupoae  by  the 
court  by  which  he  was  appointed.  In  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  provided  for  in  section  3401  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  113.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  such 
persons  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  as  he  may  designate  to 
make  arreste  for  the  violation  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  referred  to  in  sections  114 
and  116  of  this  Act.  Upon  sworn  Information 
by  any  competent  person,  any  United  States 
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eooomlMloiMr  or  maglstrata  in  th«  proper 
juTiMUetton  ihaU  lasoe  •  wmrrant  for  th* 
•rrast  at  kny  penon  etaargwl  wltti  th«  Tlc^a- 
tlon  of  Mid  1*W8  and  regulattona.  but  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  conatrued  aa  prerenting 
the  arrest  by  any  officer  of  the  United  Statea, 
without  warrant,  of  any  person  taken  In  the 
act  of  violating  euch  laws  and  regiilatlons. 

Sic.  114.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  tlUe. 

Sec.  115.  In  order  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  others  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters within  the  pvurlew  of  this  title,  he  may 
CBtahUah  nieh  multiple  use,  special  use,  or 
•d  hoc  advisory  boards  or  g^ups  as  be  deems 


Sac.  lie.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sxuna  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any 
funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SBC.  117.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  rights  and 
UabUltles  existing  at  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  title,  the  f (lowing  Acts  or  parts 
thereof  are  repealed : 

(I)  Ohaper  7,  of  tiUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  161-303,  homesteads  generally. 

(3)  Chapter  8  of  UUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  316f  and  315g,  Taylor  Orasing 
Act. 

(3)  Chapter  9  of  UUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secttons  321-338,  desert  land  entries. 

(4)  Chapter  16  of  tiUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  671-700,  sale  and  dlspoeal  of 
puMlc  <»"«<■ 

(5)  Chapter  17  of  Utle  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  711-731.  leservaUon  and  sale 
Of  townsites  on  public  lands. 

(6)  Chapter  34  of  title  43.  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  1021-1048,  imder  SUU  laws, 
lllnneeoU  and  Arkansas 

(7)  Chapter  SC  of  UUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  1071-1060,  abandoned  mUltary 
reaervaUons. 

(8)  Chapter  37  of  UUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  1091-1134,  public  lands  in 
Oklahoma. 

(9)  Chapter  38  ot  Utle  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  seotlons  1153-1166.  paUnts  for  privaU 
claims,  IClssourl. 

(10)  Chapter  38  of  UUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUons  1171-1177.  sale  of  Isolated 
tracU. 

(II)  Chapter  38  of  UUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUons  1191-1193,  evidence  of  UUe. 

(13)  SecUons  11  and  16  of  the  Act  of  March 
%,  1891  (36  SUt.  1009,  1101;  48  U.S.C.  355, 
43  U.ac.  738),  townsites.  Alaska. 

(13)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  secUon  1 
of  the  Act  of  March  13.  1914  (38  SUt.  307; 
48  U.S.C.  303) ,  townsites,  Alaska. 

(14)  Act  of  May  35,  1936  (44  SUt  629;  48 
V.S.C.  355a-3S5d),  townsites,  Alaska. 

(16)  Act  of  FebnuuT  36,  1948  (63  SUt.  36; 
48  U.S.C.  356e) ,  townsites,  Alaska. 

(16)  Act  of  AugTist  30,  1949  (63  Stat.  679; 
48  U.S.C.  364a-364e),  sale  of  public  domain, 


(17)  Act  of  July  34,  1947  (61  SUt.  414;  48 
U.S.C.  364) ,  zoning  of  land,  Alaska. 

(18)  Act  of  June  11,  1938  (as  amended) 
(43  UJ3.C.  682a-683e) .  small  tracts. 

(19)  Chm>ter  38  of  ttUe  43,  United  SUtes 
Code,  seotton  1181  (a-j) ,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railroad  Act  of  1937. 

(30)  Act  of  May  34,  1939  (63  SUt.  753), 
Cooe  Bay  Wagon  Road. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  pre- 
vail over  any  existing  law  not  consisUnt  with 
It  and  such  laws  or  portions  thereof  are 
hereby  r^>ealed. 

SBC.  118.  (a)  MotwithsUndlng  any  other 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  proceeds  from 
revenues  from  the  sale  or  lease  or  other  dis- 
position of  public  lands,  minerals  and  other 
resources  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  lieu  of  taxes  to  each  sute  for  dis- 


trtbatlon  to  ito  counties  having  public  lands, 
which  paymento,  however,  shall  not  exceed 
35  per  centum  of  the  revenue  received  from 
the  pubUo  lands  in  the  oounty  where  the 
lands  are  located. 

(b)  Wherever  in  his  Judgment  the  amount 
of  such  payments  may  exceed  the  taxes  that 
are  levied  on  similar  lands,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  an  aiqsaisal  made  of  the  public 
lands  In  question,  and  shall  thereafter  pay 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  that  Ux  would  be  levied  on  the  public 
lands  in  each  county  if  such  lands  were  on 
the  tax  rolls.  However,  in  any  county  where 
revenues  from  the  public  lands  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  have  averaged  less  than  $3 
per  acre,  and  the  Secretary  anUcipates  that 
the  situation  will  not  materially  change  in 
the  next  five  yecuv,  he  may,  if  in  his  Judg- 
ment the  cost  of  appraisal  does  not  Justify 
having  one  made,  elect  to  pay  only  35  per 
centum  of  the  revenues,  unless  such  payment 
would  result  in  a  payment  to  that  county 
of  less  than  90  per  centum  of  tax  equivalency. 
Appraisals  shall,  when  made,  confomt  to 
standards  for  the  SUU  and  counUes  in- 
volved, and  their  cost  shall  be  deducted  from 
paymenU  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made. 

Sac.  119.  Ai^mlntmenU  made  on  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactxnnet  of  this  Act  to  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  shaU  (1)  have  a  broad 
badcground  and  eiq>erience  in  public  land 
and  natural  reeoivce  management,  (2)  be 
selected  from  the  Federal  dvll  service,  and 
(3)  be  subject  to  removal  only  for  caiise  or 
disabUlty. 

Sxc.  130.  There  is  her^y  eeUbU^ed  a  spe- 
cUl  Management  Fund  In  the  Land  and  Water 
ConaervaUon  Fund.  All  revenues  derived  from 
pubic  domain  lands,  not  otherwise  distrib- 
uted in  lieu  of  taxes,  shall  be  re>tumed  to  the 
Special  Fund  for  aoqulattion  and  rehabiliU- 
tlon  of  retained  public  lands. 

TITU!  n — MINERAL  LEASINO 
Sxc.  301.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Land  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1971". 
Sec.  303.  As  used  in  this  UUe— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(2)  "Head  of  department  or  agency"  means 
the  head  of  an  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  a 
department  other  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(3)  "Federal  lands"  means  all  federally 
owned  lands  except  lands — 

(A)  Held  in  trust  for  Indians; 

(B)  Owned  by  Indians  with  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  UUe;  or 

(C)  Within  units  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Sys- 
t«n.  unite  of  NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, the  National  WUdemess  PreservaUon 
System,  the  naUonal  system  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers,  and  within  unite  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreste  and  NaUonal  Resource  Lands 
classified  as  PrlmlUve,  Roadless,  Natural,  or 
Scenic  Areas. 

(4)  "Federal  mineral  Intereste"  means 
mineral  deposite  in  Federal  lands  and  fed- 
erally owned  mineral  intereste  in  non-Fsd- 
eral  lands; 

(5)  "Person"  means  any  of  the  following. 
Including  their  Uwful  agente  and  instru- 
mentalities : 

(A)  any  SUte,  county,  municipality,  at 
other  local  governmental  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  is  located; 

(B)  any  municipality  within  convenient 
access  to  the  lands  if  the  lands  are  within 
the  same  SUte  as  the  municipality: 

(C)  any  individual  who  la  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  acquisiUon  of  UUe 
in  real  property  in  the  United  SUtes  by  him- 
self or  through  his  guardian  or  trustee; 

(D)  any  partnership  or  association,  each  of 
the  members  of  which  is  an  lndlvld\ial  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (C);  and 


(B)  any  corporaUon  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte 
thereof,  and  authorized  to  hold  title  to  real 
property  in  the  SUte  in  which  the  land  is 
located; 

(6)  "Mineral  lease"  means  '  an  exclusive 
right  to  explore  for  and  develop  a  mineral 
deposit  or  deposite  In  specified  lands  undw 
this  title; 

(7)  "Mineral  license"  is  a  right  to  mine  and 
remove  a  specified  amount  of  minerals  from 
q)ecified  public  lands;  and 

(8)  "Mineral"  is  a  subsUnce  that — 

(A)  Is  recognized  as  mineral,  according 
to  ite  chemical  composition,  by  the  stand- 
ard authorittes  on  the  subject,  or 

(B)  is  dasBlfled  as  mineral  produce  in 
trade  or  commerce  except  that  helium,  water, 
and  geothermal  steam  are  not  minerals  under 
this  title. 

Sxc.  203.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
permit  by  the  Issuance  of  mineral  leases  and 
licenses  under  this  Utle,  any  person  to  pros- 
pect for,  mine,  and  develop  Federal  mineral 
intereste  to  the  extend  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  con- 
sistent with  the  following  goals  and 
obJecUves: 

(1)  Provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
minerals  to  meet  national  requlremento  at 
reasonable  market  prices  In  a  timely  fashion. 

(2)  Preservation  of  a  quality  environment 
for  present  and  future  generaUons  of 
Americans. 

(3)  Management  of  Federal  lands  and  re- 
sources under  principles  of  mulUple  use  and 
siistalned  yield. 

(4)  Preparation,  maintenance,  and  pres- 
ervaUon  of  the  integrity  at  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  national,  SUte,  and  local 
land  use  plans. 

(5)  Maintenance  of  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  natural  resoiuces  programs. 

(6)  Opportunity  for  the  public  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business. 

(7)  Payment  by  users  of  public  lands  and 
resources  of  fair  market  value. 

(8)  Adequate  tenure  and  opportunity  for 
mineral  pro^Mctors  and  mining  operations 
to  plan  and  develop  prospecting  and  mining 
operaUons  and  to  secure  a  fair  return  for 
their  risk  and  investment. 

(9)  Maintenance  of  competiUon  in  the  al- 
locaUon  and  development  of  public  resources. 

( 10)  Prevention  of  tindue  concentration  of 
ownership  of  righto  to  Federal  mineral  In- 
terests. 

(11)  Encouragement  of  effldency  in  pros- 
peeUng  and  production  of  minerals  and  in 
protection  and  rehabiliUUon  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Sk.  204.  The  Secretary  may  decline  to  Is- 
sue leases  or  permita  for  mineral  exploration 
and  development  whe>«f«r  he  finds  that  such 
activity  is  likely  to  result  in  soil  erosion, 
scenic  defacement,  destnwUon  of  watersheds, 
or  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  of  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  likely  to  outweigh  the  value 
to  the  puUlc  of  the  minerals  that  may  be 
produced. 

Sxc.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of 
Federal  mineral  intereste  in  Federal  lands 
which  are  not  under  his  Jurisdiction  only  if 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  which 
administers  the  lands  concurs  with  the  pro- 
posal to  dispose  of  ttM  Federal  mineral  in- 
tereste and  in  the  proposed  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  disposal  insofar  as  such  terms 
and  condiUons  would  affect  such  head's  ex- 
ercise of  bis  administraUve  reqwnslbillties. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  Federal 
mineral  intereste  in  non-Federal  lands  only 
after  he  has  given  the  non-Federal  land- 
owner an  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  planned  terms  and  oondiUons 
of  the  proposed  disposal.  Insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  oonserraUon  of  natural  resouross,  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  and  protec- 
tion of  and  compensation  for  private  im- 
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provemente  on  the  land,  the  Secretary  aball, 
to  the  extent  he  deems  feasible,  include  in 
the  proposed  disposal  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  that  he  would  indude  if  the  lands 
were  Federal. 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
Uie  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  govemmente, 
advisory  boards  and  committees,  and  the 
general  public  to  the  extent  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  secure  full  public  parUclpaUon  in  de- 
cisions related  to  the  disposal  of  Federal 
mineral  Intereste.  The  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  render,  without  trans- 
fer of  funds,  technical  asslsUnce  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  coimecUon  with  the  Secretary's 
activities  under  this  UUe. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  shall  publicize  all 
proposals  to  dispose  of  Federal  mineral  in- 
tereste luider  this  UUe  to  the  extent  and  by 
those  means  which  he  deems  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  goals,  objectives,  and  ether 
provisions  of  this  UUe.  Notices  of  such  pro- 
posals shall  deecribe  by  incorporation  or  by 
reference  the  terms  and  conditions  of  dis- 
posals so  that  the  general  public  may  knowl- 
edgeably  comment  on  the  proposal  and  po- 
tential lessees  and  licensees  will  be  fully  in- 
formed what  their  righte  and  obligations 
would  be  imder  the  proposal. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of 
Federal  mineral  intereste  by  mineral  lease 
and  license  under  this  tiUe  in  any  man- 
ner which  in  his  Judgment  will  meet  the 
goals,  ObJecUves,  and  other  provisions  of  this 
title.  He  may  utilize  compeUtive  means  of 
disposal  whenever  he  finds  that  compeUtive 
Interest  existe  and  compeUtlon  would  other- 
wise be  consistent  with  the  requiremente 
and  goals  and  objectives  of  this  tiUe.  In 
compeUtive  disposals,  he  may  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  where  he  finds 
that  acceptance  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  tiUe.  Where 
he  finds  that  any  person  is  dependent  upon 
continued  access  to  Federal  mineral  inter- 
este by  virtue  of  the  location  of  their  mining 
and  mineral  recovery  facilities  he  may  ac- 
cord such  person  a  preference  right  to  meet 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  proposal  to  is- 
sue a  m.lneral  lease  or  license.  Such  prefer- 
ence right  may  Include,  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  the  right  to  mateh  the  highest 
bid  for  the  contract  when  Federal  mineral 
intereste  are  disposed  of  competitively. 

(b)  Whenever  Federal  lands  are  being 
drained  of  oil  and  gas  by  wells  drilled  on 
adjacent  lands,  the  Secretary  may  negotiate 
contract  agreemente  with  the  owners  of  those 
wells  and  of  the  oil  and  gas  in  the  adjacent 
lands  to  compensate  the  United  SUtes  for 
such  drainage. 

Sxc.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve 
to  the  United  SUtes  the  ownership  of  and 
right  to  extract  helium  from  ail  gas  pro- 
duced under  this  Utle,  and  in  the  extraction 
of  such  helium,  he  shall  cause  no  substan- 
tial delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  gas  produced 
from  the  well  to  the  purchaser  thereof. 

(b)  Oil  shale  on  public  lands  shall  not 
be  lecued  until  extraction  techniques  which 
prevent  damage  to  watersheds  and  the  en- 
viroiunent  have  been  developed.  Notwith- 
stendlng  any  other  provision  of  law,  all  reve- 
nues from  oil  shale  leasing  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  treasury  as  miscellaneous  recelpte. 

Sec.  210.  In  leases,  licenses,  and  other  con- 
tracte  issued  under  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Incorporate  such  terms  and  con- 
diUons that  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
to  promote  good  biisiness  pracUces;  to  pro- 
mote the  oonservaUon  of  lands  and  other 
natural  resouross;  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  environment;  to  maintain  ecological 
balances;  to  protect  the  public  health,  safe- 
ty, and  welfare;  to  enable  the  proper  use 
of  the  lands;  and  otherwise  to  promote  or 
be  consistent  with  the  goals  and  obJecUves 
and  other  tarns  of  this  UUe,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  provisions  for — 

(1)  cancdlaUon  and  forfeitures  for  cause; 


(3)  rellnqulabment  at  rights  and  privi- 
leges; 

(3)  boncta,  deposite,  or  otbsr  good  faith 
sscurity; 

(4)  asslgnmente  and  subleases,  in  whole 
or  in  part; 

(5)  renewals  and  extensions; 

(6)  removal  of  improvemente; 

(7)  rentals  and  royalUes; 

(8)  penalUes  for  noncompliance; 

(9)  relnsUtemente; 

(10)  ttondiacrlmlnaUon; 

(11)  protection  of  health  and  safety  of 
workers; 

(12)  protection  and  rebabllitaUon  of  nat- 
ural resources; 

(13)  prevenUon  of  air,  water,  and  land 
IJoUutlon; 

( 14)  adjustment  of  disputes; 

(15)  paymente  in  kind; 

( 16)  inspecUon  of  premises  by  Federal  and 
Stete  offlxUals; 

(17)  inspecUon  of  business  records; 

( 18)  Joint  enterprises; 

(19)  suspension,  waiver  and  reduction  ot 
rentals  or  royalUes  in  order  to  promote  con- 
servaUon  of  resources; 

(20)  reasonable  diligence; 

(21)  workmanlike  performance; 

(22 )  dlspoeal  of  surface  esUte; 

(23)  uses  of  the  lands  and  resources  thereon 
by  third  parties; 

(24)  uses  of  the  lands  and  resources  by  the 
contracting  parties,  including  rentals  to  be 
paid  by  the  lessee  or  licensee; 

(36)  unitization,  operating,  and  other  co- 
operative agreemente;   and 

(36)  submittal  of  plans  of  exploration, 
mining,  and  rehabiliUUon  operaUons  for  ap- 
proval by  Uie  Secretary. 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  be  finds  necessary 
or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  goals,  objectives, 
and  other  purpoees  of  this  ttUe,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  regulations  to  establish — 

(1)  the  area  or  vcdume  or  kind  of  mineral 
righte  that  may  be  held  by  any  one  quali- 
fied applicant,  and 

(2)  the  area  or  vcdume  or  kind  of  min- 
eral righte  that  may  be  acquired  by  any  one 
person  in  any  area  or  at  any  sale. 

Sxc.  212.  (a)  All  prior  laws  which  relate  to 
the  dtqKMltlon  of  Federal  mineral  dq>oslte 
covered  by  this  UUe  are  hereby  repealed  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  noted  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  secUon.  These  laws  include,  but  are 
not  limited,  to— 

(1)  The  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  21-77). 

(2)  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  181-286). 

(3)  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired 
LAUds  (30  use.  351-359) . 

(4)  The  Act  Of  July  31,  1947,  as  amended, 
and  the  Act  of  July  23,  1955,  as  amended 
(80  use.  601-615) . 

(5)  The  Right-of-Way  Leasing  Act  of 
1930  (30  U.S.C.  301-306) . 

(b)  Any  valid  mining  claim,  lease,  con- 
tract, or  other  right  acquired  under  any  laws 
repealed  by  this  tiUe  which  existed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  at  this  title  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  title  untU  1977  but  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
under  which  such  righte  were  derived.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  in  his  discreUon  and 
upon  application  to  him  by  the  owner  of  the 
right  to  issue  a  lease  or  license  imder  this 
UUe  in  exchange  for  a  valid  mining  claim 
or  valid  mineral  lease,  license,  or  permit 
issued  under  the  autboriUes  repealed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section:  >'rortded,  that 
all  outetanding  claims  under  repealed  laws 
which  are  not  converted  into  leases  or  li- 
censes by  1977  shall  be  subject  to  an  execu- 
tive declaraUon  of  Inunediate  talcing,  settle- 
mente  ot  which  are  a{q>ealable  to  ihe  Coiurt 
of  Claims,  under  section  1491  of  UUe  28, 
United  Stetes  Code. 


(c)  The  following  provisions  o<  law  ifaall 
remain  in  force  and  effect: 

(1)  SecUon  29  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  185). 

(2)  Section  35  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
ot  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  191). 

(3)  The  distribution  of  recelpte  provisions 
of  secUon  3  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1949 
(30U.S.C.  192c). 

(4)  The  distribution  of  recelpte  provisions 
ot  the  Act  <rf  June  1.  1948  (30  V3.C.  286) . 

(6)  The  distribution  of  recelpte  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  12.  1926  (44  SUt.  740). 

ItecnoK-BT-SEcnoK  Analysis  ot  Pdbuc  Do- 
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TiUe:  "Public  Domain  Lands  Organic  Act 
ot  1971." 
TITLE  I— PUBOC  LAND  ADMINIBTRATION 

Section  101.  SUtes  that  the  purposes  of 
public  land  administration  are  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  ecosystems  and  environ- 
mental quality,  and  to  permit  appropriate 
industrial  development  tinder  prindplee  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yldd. 

Section  102.  Defines  various  terms,  includ- 
ing public  lands  (those  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management) ,  mulUple  use. 
sustained  yield,  qriallfied  governmental 
agency,  and  qualified  individual. 

SecUon  108.  Sete  forth  goals  in  administer- 
ing non-mineral  resources  of  the  public 
lands,  including  environmental  quality, 
multiple  use,  susUined  yield,  coordinated 
and  interdisciplinary  planning,  open  public 
planning,  adequate  resource  availability,  and 
disposal  at  fair  market  value  under  competi- 
tive conditions. 

Section  104.  (a)  Directe  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  develop  regulations  for  classifying 
public  lands  that  may  be  dispoeed  of  becavse 
they  are  not  needed  for  federal  purpoees  and 
are  more  valuable  for  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  agricultural  purposes  (ex- 
cluding forage  crops  or  surplus  crops) ,  with 
consideration  to  be  given  in  classifications 
to  questions  of  ecology  and  environmental 
quality. 

(b)  Requires  hearings  on  disposal  regula- 
tions, with  60  days  notice  and  60  days  sub- 
sequenUy  for  receipt  of  final  commente. 

(c)  Requires  60  days  notice  in  Federal 
Register  and  local  newspapers  of  proposed 
disposals,  with  public  hearings  on  request. 

(d)  Requires  notification  of  Congressional 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  proposed  disposals  of  over  1440  acres,  with 
disposals  blocked  If  either  Committee  objecte. 

SecUon  105.  SUtes  that  aU  existing 
classifications  are  subject  to  review  and  re- 
classification under  this  Act. 

Section  106.  Directe  Secretary  to  review 
all  roadless  areas  of  5000  acres  or  more  on 
public  lands  by  1980,  with  recommendations 
to  be  forwarded  to  Congress  on  sulUbility 
for  inclusion  in  NaUonal  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  and  sUtus  quo  maintained 
while  question  is  before  Congress. 

Section  107.  Directe  Secretary  to  esUbliah 
boundaries  for  public  lands  (called  National 
Resource  Lands),  with  names  conferred  on 
unite  and  maps  and  signs  provided. 

Section  108.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  sell 
tracte  not  exceeding  6120  acres  that  have 
been  classified  for  disposal  at  not  less  than 
fair  market  value,  with  competitive  bidding 
required  in  case  of  private  parties. 

Section  109.  Makes  sale  of  public  land 
contingent  on  «Ti«t^w«a  of  local  land  use 
plans  and  zoning  controls  which  impose 
restrictions  to  assvire  best  use  of  the  land. 

Section  110.  Reserves  mlnecial  tiUe  to 
United  SUtes  in  case  of  all  laiulB  subject  to 
disposal. 

Section  111.  (a)  Authorizes  Secretary  to 
acquire  additional  pubUc  lands  by  various 
means  to  provide  access  or  to  faclllUU  man- 
agement of  lands  already  in  public  ownership. 

(b)     Authorizes    Secretaiy    to    exchange 
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lands  dMslfled  for  <Uspoe«l  to  acquire 
needed  lands,  and  to  pay  or  receive  money 
payments  to  eqnallM  Tames. 

Section  113.  Prorldbs  punlslunent  for  mis- 
demeanors InixdTing  violation  of  relations 
governing  public  lands,  with  trials  to  be  be- 
fore U.S.  Commissioner. 

Section  113.  Authorizes  BLM  to  designate 
officers  to  enforce  public  land  reg\ilatlons 
and  to  make  arrests,  wltb  any  VS.  officer 
authorized,  however,  to  make  eye-witness 
arrests. 

Section  114.  Secretary  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  needed  to  carry  out  pur- 
poses of  Title  L 

Section  116.  Authorlns  Secretary  to  h>- 
polnt  regular  or  ad  hoc  advisory  boards. 

Section  118.  Authorizes  appropriation  of 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  purposes  of 
Title  I,  with  appropriated  funds  remaining 
available  until  expended. 

SecUon  117.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
property  rights,  some  20  major  historic  dis- 
posal statutes  are  repealed  in  whole  or  part. 
Including  Homestead  Act.  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  Desert  Land  Act,  Small  Tract  Act,  and 
O  ft  C  Act. 

(b)  Provides  that  all  other  laws  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  are  repealed  also. 

Section  118.  (a)  Provides  for  a  system  of 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  in  place  of  revenue 
»**^^"g  on  public  lands,  with  a  llntltatlon. 
however,  of  payments  in  any  one  county  of 
2S%  of  tha  revenues  derived  from  public 
lands  there. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  have  ap- 
praisals done  of  public  lands  for  purposes 
Of  determining  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
with  payment  of  only  36%  of  revemies  de- 
rived from  public  lands  authorized  in  those 
cases  where  revenues  from  those  lands  have 
averaged  less  than  (2.00  per  acre  In  previous 
5  years,  unless  this  would  result  in  payments 
of  less  than  90%  of  tax  equivalency. 

Section  119.  Provides  for  appointment  of 
Director  of  BLM  by  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  Senate,  wltb  appointment  to  be 
made  from  Civil  Service  rolls,  and  removal 
only  for  cause  or  disability. 

Section  120.  Provides  that  all  revenues  de- 
rived from  public  lands,  that  are  not  dis- 
tributed In  lieu  of  taxes,  shall  be  placed  in 
the  Land  and  Wate-  Conservation  Fund  to 
be  used  for  acquiring  additional  public  lands 
and  for  rehabilitating  public  lands. 

TITLE  n 

Section  201.  This  UUe  Is  to  be  cited  as  the 
Tederal  Land  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1971." 

Section  202.  Defines  various  temu,  includ- 
ing "Federal  Lands"  which  means  all  feder- 
ally owned  lands,  except  lands  held  in  trust 
(or  Indians  or  owned  by  them  under  federal 
restrictions,  and  lands  within  the  following 
protective  systems:  National  Park  System, 
the  system  of  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and 
Banges,  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  national  system  of  Wild  and  Scenic 
Blvers,  and  national  forest  and  BLM  areas 
elassifled  as  Primitive,  Roadless,  Natural,  or 
Scenic  areas. 

Section  203.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  Issue 
mineral  leases  for  prospecting  and  mining 
development  on  federal  lands  to  extent  con- 
sistent with  various  goals  which  are  set  forth 
which  include  environmental  quality,  co- 
ordinated, interdisciplinary  planning,  multi- 
ple use  and  stistained  yield,  public  participa- 
tion in  planning,  adequate  mineral  supply 
and  payment  of  fair  market  value,  with  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  a  fair  return  on  in- 
vestment, maintenance  of  competition,  and 
efficiency  in  operations. 

Section  204.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  de- 
cline to  Issue  mineral  leases  wherever  he 
finds  that  exploration  or  development  might 
catise  loss  in  noncommercial  values,  such  as 
soil  erosion,  aoenle  defacement,  watershed 
destruction,  and  damage  to  fisheries  and 
wildlife,  that  would  outweigh  values  of  com- 
mercial production. 


Section  200.  (a)  Prorldea  that  Secretary 
may  only  offer  mlnsnl  leases  on  lands  under 
other  federal  departments  wMh  Xb»  flonmir- 
rence  of  the  head  of  that  departmeAt,  both 
with  respect  to  the  advisability  and  terms 
and  conditions  proposed  In  so  far  as  they 
affect  that  other  department. 

(b)  Before  Issuing  leases  on  federal  min- 
eral Interests  in  non-federal  lands,  Secretary 
must  offer  private  owner  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. Secretary  can  impoee  conditions  In 
such  cases  with  respect  to  conservation  and 
compensating  private  owner  for  improve- 
ments affected. 

Section  206.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  con- 
sult with  other  public  agencies,  advisory 
boards,  and  public  In  deciding  where,  when, 
and  how  to  issue  mineral  leases. 

Section  207.  Directs  Secretary  to  publicize 
mineral  leasing  proposals  with  terms  and 
conditions  described  and  comment  invited. 

Section  208.  (a)  Authorizes  Secretary  to 
lease  by  competitive  bid  where  cmnpetition 
exists  and  consistent  with  goals  of  this  Title. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  extend  prefer- 
ences to  operators  dependent  on  continued 
access  to  public  resources,  including  oppor- 
tunity of  matching  highest  bids. 

(b)  Authorizes  Secretary  to  negotiate  pay- 
ment sgreements  with  operators  of  o<l  and 
gas  wells  on  adjacent  lands  that  are  draining 
pools  under  federal  lands. 

Section  209.  (a)  Directs  Secretary  to  re- 
serve right  to  extract  helium  from  all  gas 
produced  under  federal  leases. 

(b)  Provides  that  oil  shale  deposits  shall 
not  be  leased  until  techniques  are  developed 
to  prevent  damage  to  watersheds  and  the 
environment,  with  receipts  on  ultimate  de- 
velopment to  be  deposited  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  in  federal  treasiu*y. 

Section  210.  Directs  Secretary  to  put  terms 
and  conditi(ms  in  leases  to  serve  various 
goals:  good  business  practice,  conservation, 
environmental  protection,  ecological  balance, 
public  welfare,  and  proper  land  use.  Requires 
provisions  in  leases  dealing  with  following 
subjects:  cancellation  and  forfeiture,  relin- 
quishment, bonds  and  deposits,  assignments, 
renewals  and  extensions,  remcvlng  Improve- 
ments, rentals  tmd  royalties,  penalties,  rein- 
statements, nondiscrimination,  worker  safe- 
ty, site  rehabilitation,  pollution  prevention, 
settling  disputes,  payments  in  kind,  inspec- 
tion of  (^Mrations  and  books.  Joint  enter- 
prises, suspension,  waiver,  and  royalty  reduc- 
tion owing  to  conservation  restrictions,  rea- 
sonable diligence,  workmanlike  performance, 
disposal  and  use  of  surface  estate,  use  by 
third  parties,  unitization,  and  i4>proval  of 
rehabilitation  plans. 

Section  211.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  on  limiting  amount  of  lease 
holdings  that  may  be  held  by  any  one  party, 
and  In  any  one  area  and  as  result  of  any 
one  sale. 

Section  312.  (a)  Repeals  varloiis  previous 
nUnlng.acts,  either  in  whole  or  part,  includ- 
ing the  Mining  Law  of  1873,  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1930,  the  Mineral  Leasing  for 
AcqiUred  Lands. 

(b)  Provides  that  rights  established  under 
repealed  mining  laws  shall  be  convertible 
into  leases  under  this  Title,  with  those  not 
converted  subject  to  Inunedlate  condemna- 
tlcm  after  1977,  and  settlements  appealable 
to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

(c)  States  that  specified  portions  of  ob- 
tain existing  mining  laws  continue  to  remain 
in  effect,  mainly  those  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  receipts. 


FINANCIAL  PLIGHT  OP  OUR 
ELDERLY  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biag<u)  is  recognized  for  IS 
minutes. 


Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  [^>eaker,  for  the 
past  week  I  have  been  circulating  for  co- 
q?onsorship  several  bills  that  will  help 
relieve  the  financial  plight  of  our  elderly 
Americans. 

Tbday  over  25  percent  of  those  over  65 
live  below  the  poverty  level.  Many  of 
these  did  not  face  poverty  until  they 
retired.  Over  half  of  our  senior  citizens 
earn  less  than  $5,000. 

This  group  of  Americans  has  been 
hardest  hit  by  inflation.  Health  care  for 
instance,  is  a  primary  factor  in  their  ex- 
penses. Four  out  of  every  five  (dder  Amer- 
icans have  a  chronic  health  condition, 
disease  or  impairment.  In  terms  of  price 
increases,  doctors'  fees,  hospital  costs  and 
other  medical  expenses  have  gone  up  far 
faster  than  the  average  cost  of  living. 
Only  two-thirds  of  these  costs  are 
covered  by  medicare  and  other  health 
plans. 

Additionally,  food,  rent,  and  clothing 
for  most  elderly  Americans  comprise  the 
remainder  of  their  expenses.  The  cost  of 
these  items,  too,  has  escalated  much  fast- 
er than  other  items  in  the  cost  of  living 
index. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  many  of  my 
colleagues  stand  here  in  this  well  and 
talk  about  how  greatly  concerned  they 
are  for  the  conditions  of  the  elderly.  I 
have  heard  proposals  for  increased  wel- 
fare for  the  elderly,  increased  rent  sub- 
sidles  for  the  elderly,  increased  this  and 
increased  that.  Unfortunately  very  few 
of  these  proposals  are  trcjislated  into 
beneficial  programs. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
elderly  Americans  do  not  want  welfare 
programs  or  handouts.  Many  of  them 
would  be  content  to  continue  working 
on  a  part-time  basis  or  a  nearly  full-time 
basis  to  earn  the  extra  Income  over  their 
social  security  payments  that  makes  the 
difference  between  poverty  and  a  normal 
existence. 

Yet  at  65  these  people,  who  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives,  who  have 
contributed  daily  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds,  who  have  been  good  upstand- 
ing citizens  working  for  a  better  Ameri- 
ca, are  told  by  our  laws  that  they  can- 
not earn  more  than  $1,680  without  los- 
ing their  social  security  payments.  Even 
with  the  proposed  increase  to  $2,000  con- 
tained in  HJl.  1,  the  combined  outside 
earnings  and  social  security  income 
barely  comes  to  more  than  the  poverty 
level  income. 

How  can  we  continue  to  deny  a  per- 
son these  payments?  The  trust  fund  was 
set  up  as  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Fund,  an  insurance  or  pension 
plan   for  all  working  Americans. 

Contributions  are  made  to  this  fund 
by  the  employee  and  his  employer.  The 
payments  are  mandatory.  Yet  when  the 
person  reaches  65  and  desires  to  continue 
his  life  at  the  same  economic  level  as  be- 
fore retirement,  he  finds  he  cannot  work 
without  losing  his  earned  social  security 
payments.  Many  must  forfeit  the  pay- 
ments in  order  to  survive. 

The  inequity  becomes  more  acute 
when  one  considers  that  the  persons  suf- 
fering from  this  provision  are  those  who 
need  the  income  most.  If  a  person  has  an 
income  of  $50,000  from  investments,  he 
is  8tm  entitled  to  social  security  benefits 
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as  long  as  he  does  not  have  wages  over 
$1,680. 

My  bill.  H.R.  7018,  which  is  being  cir- 
culated for  cosponsorship.  would  rectify 
this  alarming  inequity.  How  can  we  con- 
tinue to  deny  these  people  the  right  to 
work  for  additional  income  without  los- 
ing their  social  security  payments?  How 
can  we  at  the  same  time  c<»itinue  to 
permit  high  inccane  elderly  Americans  to 
receive  social  security  while  those  in 
poverty  cannot? 

Elimination  of  the  outside  esuiiings 
limitation  would  extend  social  security 
benefits  to  those  who  really  need  it— to 
those  whom  the  law  was  intended  to  help. 
It  would  eliminate  a  goodly  number  of 
our  elderly  poor  now  living  on  welfare 
because  working  for  more  than  $1,680  a 
year  would  cost  too  much  in  lost  social 
security  payments.  It  would  increase  tax 
revenues  from  the  added  InctHne  tax 
these  citizens  would  pay.  And  it  would 
help  State  and  local  governments  since 
it  is  an  economic  fact  that  elderly  Amer- 
icans at  moderate  and  low  income  levels 
spend  all  their  Income  Immediately  on 
consumer  items. 

Through  the  resources  of  Staff  Build- 
ers of  New  York,  a  nationwide  firm  that 
specializes  in  placing  elderly  Americans 
In  jobs.  I  am  conducting  a  petition  cam- 
paign calling  for  elimination  of  the  out- 
side earnings  limitation.  The  goal  is  1 
million  signatures.  The  response  so  far 
from  across  the  coimtry  has  been  im- 
pressive. T<Mnorrow,  I  will  point  out  some 
particular  problems  that  have  come  to 
my  attention  through  this  campaign.  In 
the  mesuitime,  I  hope  you  will  contact  me 
or  my  office  to  join  me  in  reintroducing 
the  following  bills: 

BnXS  BXINO  CmCULATEB  roK  Co-Sponsorship 

BT    CONCBKSSMAN   BlACGI 

A.  sociAi.  SBcuamr  sefosms  ros  the  eldsbly 
1.  HJl.  7018— A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  out- 
side earnings  limitation  for  recipients  of  so- 
cial security  benefits.* 

3.  HJl.  8338 — A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  lump  sum  death  benefits  pay- 
ment to  $750. 

B.    TAX    SEFOSMS    VOB    THX    EU>nU.T 

1.  H.R.  7930 — A  MU  to  provide  a  «5000  re- 
tirement income  tax  exemption  for  civil 
servants  at  retirement  and  for  aU  taxpayers 
at  age  S6. 

2.  H.R.  7922 — A  blU  to  provide  a  fuU  de- 
duction of  all  medical  expenses  for  taxpay- 
ers over  age  66. 

3.  H.R.  7924 — A  blU  to  provide  a  taxpayer 
with  an  exemption  for  an  over  age  86  de- 
pendent regardless  of  the  dependent's  In- 
come. This  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a 
dependent  who  is  under  age  19. 

C.    MXBICAfeK  aKPOaMS  FOB   THX  KLOEBLT 

1.  H.R.  9151 — ^A  bill  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  optometrists'  services  under  Medi- 
care. 

2.  HJl.  9672 — A  bill  to  Include  prescription 
drugs  luider  Medicare. 

3.  HJl.  4607 — A  bill  to  Include  chiroprac- 
tor services  under  Medicare. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MiLLn)  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

As  the  Nation  observed  its  195th  an- 
niversary earlier  this  month,  it  appears 
that  we  are  emerging  from  the  hectic, 
disruptive  1960's  to  a  more  stable  pro- 
gressive era.  UJ3.  News  ft  World  Re- 
port states  flatly:  "The  Nation  at  its 
195th  birthday  seems  headed  solidly  to- 
ward stability."  It  notes  that  the  coun- 
try is  still  a  "place  of  opportunity"  for 
people  of  all  backgrounds  and  races.  The 
"melting  pot"  has  produced  a  Nation  of 
tremendous  talent  and  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds. 


ELECTION  REFORM  BILL 
INTRODUCED 


*  Subject  o€  a  xtatlmiwide  citizen  petition 
campaign. 


APPALACHIAN  COMMISSION 
SLOWLY  FADING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  which  I  have  often 
called  the  best  program  in  the  Federal 
Government,  is  going  to  die  very  soon. 

The  creation  of  the  Appalachian  CcHn- 
mlssion  was,  I  beUeve,  the  finest  hour  in 
the  history  of  the  very  active  Public 
Works  Committee,  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve.  But  the  life  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  is  passing  rapidly 
away,  and  with  it,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
this  committee's  achievements. 

Already,  the  fate  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission  hangs  by  the  filmsiest  of  leg- 
islative strands — a  continuing  resolution 
that  will  expire  in  17  short  days. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  insist  on 
holding  this  popular  and  worthwhile  pro- 
gram hostage,  and  attempting  to  nm  a 
more  controversial  program  through  on 
the  strength  of  Appalachia's  popularity. 
Changing  the  character  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
the  extent  proposed  by  some  Members 
of  this  body,  in  my  opinion,  should  re- 
quire new  hearings,  and  those  hearings 
should  not  be  allowed  to  delay  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  extension  measure. 
Hearings  of  this  nature  take  time,  and 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  time  is  not 
our  friend.  I  favor  continuation  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
and  I  have  said  so  many  times.  But  it  is 
a  disservice  to  the  EDA,  and  a  potential 
tragedy  for  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion, to  proceed  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some  here. 

Let  us  abandon  this  legislative  maneu- 
vering, for  the  sake  of  a  program  that 
has  proven  its  effectiveness  and  earned 
its  keep,  but  even  more  for  the  sake  of 
20  mUlion  people  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  who  have  long  regarded  the  Ap- 
imlachian  Commission  as  their  brightest 
ray  of  hope  for  a  better  life. 

Let  us  have  a  clean  bill  to  extend  the 
Appalachian  Commission  and  its  com- 
panion title  V  commissions  now,  and  then 
let  us  consider  the  EDA  revisions  in  a 
separate  bill  with  separate  hearings. 

This  is  the  responsible  and  reasonable 
course,  and  the  one  tbe  majority  of  my 
colleagues  must  surely  recommend. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspih)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ha- 
troduced  a  bill  which  would  simplify 
voter  registration  requirements,  proclaim 
Federal  election  day  a  national  holiday, 
require  that  all  polls  be  kept  open  24 
hours,  and  require  that  all  polling  places 
in  the  country  close  at  the  same  time. 
The  title  of  this  legislation  is  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1971. 

The  purfKJse  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
the  niunber  of  voters  and  to  assure  that 
the  votes  in  one  section  of  the  country 
do  not  Influence  votes  in  other  sections 
of  the  coimtry.  The  polls  should  be  open 
24  hours  because  the  longer  they  are 
open  the  larger  the  vote  will  be.  Though 
there  will  be  an  added  cost  involved  in 
keeping  the  polls  oi>en  longer  I  believe 
it  would  be  some  of  the  best  money  we 
have  ever  spent. 

Under  this  bill,  election  day  would  be 
36  hours  long.  Each  State  could  decide 
which  hours  its  polls  would  remain  open 
60  long  as  the  total  number  of  hours  was 
24  and  their  polls  closed  by  12  midnight, 
eastern  standard  time. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  vote  in  two  was^:  One,  by 
keeping  the  polls  oi>en  longer,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  proclsdmlng  Federal  election  day 
a  national  holiday.  It  is  perfectly  logical 
to  make  election  day  a  national  day 
since  no  day  in  a  democracy  is  more  im- 
portant ihaa  a  day  on  which  citizens 
choose  their  elected  officials. 

As  for  closing  the  polls  all  over  the 
country  at  the  same  time,  it  is  undemo- 
cratic and  unnecessary  to  allow  polls  in 
one  section  of  the  country  to  close  3  or 
more  hours  before  polls  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  closed.  In  a 
presidential  election,  with  the  networks' 
super  computers  forecasting  results  al- 
most Instantaneously,  the  election  could 
be  effectively  over  even  before  the  polls 
on  the  west  coast  or  Hawaii  closed.  This 
kind  of  system  discourages  a  voter  turn- 
out in  western  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and 
simply  has  no  place  in  a  democracy. 

The  sectl<m  cl  the  bill  which  simpli- 
fies registration  requirements  closely  par- 
allels a  bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Mouis  Udaix,  of  Arizona.  It  would: 

Abolish  all  residency  requirements  for 
voting  for  President  or  Vice  President; 

Require  that,  during  a  3-week  period 
before  a  presidential  election,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  conduct  a  door-to- 
door  drive  to  enroll  all  eligible  persons 
who  have  not  yet  registered  under  State 
law; 

Enable  a  person  absent  from  his  dis- 
trict to  cast  a  special  absentee  ballot  in 
the  nearest  polling  place,  even  in  an- 
other State. 

I  tlilnk  that  this  kind  of  legislation  has 
been  too  long  in  coming  and  I  h(H>e  that 
my  ccdleagues  will  give  it  their  serious 
consideration. 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

THE  SPEAKER.  Under  a  mevious 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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West  Virginia  CUr.  Bxaggmbs)  b  recog- 
nized for  10  mtnntwi. 

Mr.  STAQOEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sur- 
vey of  metropolitan  news  media  com- 
ment seems  to  show  that  most  of  than 
hall  with  delight  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  stolen  "clas- 
sified" Pentagon  documents,  and  the 
House  vote  on  the  CBS  citation  case. 
They  consider  both  of  these  as  vindi- 
cation of  the  media  stand  on  the  first 
amendment  issue.  An  example  is  the 
headline  on  a  siipied  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  July  15,  1971. 
It  reads:  "CBS  Victory  Swells  Free-Press 
Tide." 

8<Mne  newspapers  are  not  sure.  I  offer 
as  examples  two  editorials  from  small 
city  or  small  town  newspapers.  One  is 
from  a  daily,  the  Martinsburg  Journal. 
puUisbed  in  Martinsburg.  W.  Va.,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Martin.  The  other 
ia  from  a  weekly  published  in  the  small 
town  of  Petersburg.  W.  Va.,  the  Grant 
County  Press,  edited  by  Mrs.  Ralph  P. 
Weltoo. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these  edi- 
tors offer  honest  and  falrminded  ques- 
tions and  suggest  cogent  and  unequivocal 
answers.  What  they  say  may  represent 
public  opinion  more  truly  than  do  the 
metropolitan  media.  The  metn^Mlitan 
media  take  the  positicm  that  they  ex- 
press— that  is,  dictate— public  opinkm. 
The  rural  papers  are  close  to  the  people. 
They  do  not  often  misunderstand  what 
the  people  think. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  the 
Christian  Science  article  referred  to 
above  suffered  from  a  qualm  of  uncer- 
tainty. After  the  flamboyant  headline 
quoted  above,  it  ended  up  with  the 
paragraph  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting: 

WliU*  overriding  the«c  fmcton  (arguments 
uaed  In  the  debate),  tbe  House  vote  evi- 
dently left  mucli  of  the  adveraary  relation- 
ship between  Congreas  and  tbe  preaa  undls- 
ttirbed.  Kot  one  representative  rose  to  defend 
tbe  network  against  charges  of  deceptive 
editing  practices.  Two  committee  chairmen 
Towed  to  never  again  to  consent  to  pretaped 
Intervic 


I  Insert  the  two  editorials  mentioned 
above: 

inom  the  Ifartlnsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal, 

July  13.1971) 

Nswarai^  ams  TV  Davwmxitcxa 


Tbe  Uberal  preaa  and  politicians  are  trTlng 
their  beat  to  make  the  cases  of  tbe  pabUca- 
tl<m  of  stolen  Pentagon  papers  and  tbe  In- 
vestigation of  tbe  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  by  Representative  Harley  Staggers' 
Boose  committee  iq>pe«r  as  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Actually,  there  Is  all  of  tbe  difference  in 
the  world  except  that  both  The  New  York 
Times  und  CBS  are  trying  to  wrap  themselvee 
In  the  flag  of  ttmtem  o<  the  preaa. 

SSorts  to  halt  publication  of  tbe  stolen 
papers  by  the  newq>apers  Involved  "prior  re- 
straint", the  right  to  stop  a  news  medium 
before  pubUcatKMi.  Not  at  Issue  at  an  before 
the  Supreme  Oonrt  in  Its  recent  decision  was 
whether  the  documents  had  been  stolen  or 
whether  the  new^M^Mra  bought  stolen  prop- 
erty, both  of  which  come  undv  criminal 
statutes. 

The  Bouae  committee  did  not  try  to  pre- 
vent CBS  tram  diowtag  th«  ti«-^T>rt  "docu- 
maxtary"  entitled  "The  Selling  at  th*  F«n- 
tagon."  TlM  Bonse  committee  wants  to  know 
wtMther  CBS  deliberately  dlst(»ted  facts  and 


twisted  statemmti  in  preparing  the  oae- 
sldad  aatt-UjB.  film. 

A  linge  broadcasting  network  such  aa  CBS 
la  a  semi-monopoly  and  la  ooatmned  by  gov- 
ernment jnat  as  are  monopolies  In  tbe  field 
of  electric  power,  telephone  service,  and  In- 
tentata  truck  llnea.  lliese  monopolies  are 
permitted  becauae  they  are  the  only  praetteal 
methods  at  carrying  ost  particular  bustneeaes. 
It  was  recognised  long  ago,  however,  that 
these  monopolies  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  advantage  of  their  situations  and  were, 
therefore,  subjected  to  governmental  control 
and  license. 

yreedom  of  the  press  Is  a  corneistone  of 
our  Anglo-American  form  of  government  and 
no  one  who  believes  In  representative  gov- 
ernment oppoeea  It,  but  freedom  of  the  press 
also  entails  great  responslbUlty.  Aa  someone 
once  said  about  freedom  of  speech.  It  doea 
not  extend  to  crying  "fire"  In  a  crowded 
auditorium.  Tbe  same  Is  true  of  the  tise  of 
news  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

The  difference  between  a  newspaper  and 
a  television  network  Is  vast.  In  the  first 
place,  newq;>aper8  are  pvirely  private  enter- 
prise which  must  compete  In  the  open  mar- 
ket. TUevlslon  networks  are  at  least  semi- 
monopolies.  It  Is  easy  to  separate  news  from 
editorial  opinion  In  newspapers.  It  Is  much 
more  dUBctilt  on  TV  programs.  Another  big 
difference  Is  that  newspi^Mrs  operate  within 
a  limited  circulation  area  while  TV  networka 
cover  the  entire  nation  and,  therefore,  can 
be  a  great  influence  on  many  more  peopla 

We  commend  Congressman  Staggers  on  the 
position  he  has  taken  and  hope  that  tbe 
full  Bouse  of  Representatives  will  support 
him. 

IProm  tbe  Orant  County  (W.  Va.)  Press 
July  14.  19711 
TBS  PuaLoimo  Pj 


While  we  agree  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  regarding  publication  of  the 
"Top  Secret"  Pentagmi  Papers  was  right  and 
proper  In  light  of  the  First  Constitutional 
Amendment,  we  feel  that  a  couple  of  facets 
of  the  case  deserve  comment : 

1.  What  did  the  Court  really  decree? 

2.  What  secrets  have  so  far  been  revealed? 
Aa  to   the   first  question:    The   Supreme 

Court  did  not,  as  Is  erroneously  held  by  some, 
grant  the  news  media  unrestricted  rights  to 
print  whatever  they  desire  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. Tbe  historic  decision  struck  only  at 
prior  restraint,  denying  the  government 
the  privilege  of  deciding  beforehand  what  a 
newspaper  may  or  may  not  print.  Nothing  in 
tba  decision,  however,  relieves  a  publisher 
from  responslbUlty  for  what  he  prints  after- 
the-fact.  Certain  Justices  wbo  voted  In  the 
majority,  most  notably  Byron  White,  took 
pains  to  include  In  their  opinions  broad  hints 
as  to  the  government  prerogative  and  re- 
sponsibility to  prosecute  where  It  can  be 
shown  that  theft  or  pubilcatlon  of  classified 
docinnents  have  In  fact  done  actual  damage 
in  vioUtion  of  existing  espionage  laws. 

As  to  the  second  quesUon:  Have  secreU 
been  revealed?  Well,  from  what  we've  read 
to  date  from  the  purloined  papers  we  find: 
Some  politicians  practice  deception — Bureau- 
crats scheme  against  one  another  too — Bob 
McNamara  and  his  Defense  Department 
Whls  Kids  were  not  omnipotent — I^Iltldans 
are  Inclined  to  play  general  and  generals  are 
indlnsd  to  pUy  pcdltics— Combat-wlae  mUl- 
tary  leaders  (ICacArthnr.  Bldgeway.  Taylor 
and  others)  repeatedly  warned  against  a  land 
war  in  Asia — PreaklenU  are  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit error — The  CIA  doesnt  operate  by  Boy 
Scont  rules — Bobby  Kennedy  didnt  trust 
Lyndon  Johnson — Lyndon  Johnson  dldnt 
trust  Bobby  Kennedy— Dean  Itosk  dldnX 
tmst  aoybody. 

So  far  there's  been  little  reported  that  any 
thinking  American  who  reads,  watches  TV, 
listens  to  the  radio,  or  Just  chats  about  cur- 
rent events  with  his  neighbor  couldnt  have 
known  as  far  back  as  1997.  If  there  Is  truly 


Secret  and  Top  Secret  Infonnatlon  In  the 
documents  which  could  be  detrimental  to  tbe 
country,  as  there  is  reported  to  be,  we  would 
like  to  believe  that  It  hasnt  been  printed 
beoanse  of  the  restraining  hand  of  respon- 
sible editors. 

Tbe  real  danger,  as  we  see  It,  Is  not  so 
much  the  substance  of  what's  been  printed, 
but  the  fact  that  so  many  directives  and 
messages  are  being  repeated,  apparently  ver- 
batim, which  were  originally  transmitted  by 
US  Secret  code.  Such  scrambled  trunsmls- 
slons  are  routinely  recorded  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. But  unless  they  break  the  code 
they  don't  know  what  they  have.  So,  they 
file  tbe  t^>es  Indefinitely  waiting  for  a  break. 
Tbe  Cryptographer's  nightmare  hss  always 
been  that  such  a  foreign  government  would 
obtain  the  exact,  clear-text  version  o<  what 
he  bad  transmitted  by  code.  Such  are  the 
keys  by  which  codes  are  broken,  allowing 
foreign  governments  to  decipher  all  that  stuff 
they've  been  saving  for  years  to  read. 

Dr.  Daniel  Kllsberg,  the  young  intellectual 
who  admits  stealing  and  releasing  the  docu- 
ments Is  currently  under  indictment  for  the 
theft.  It  wlU  be  intaraatlng  to  see  U  the 
government  will  attempt  an  indictment 
against  tbe  newspapers  for  their  coverage — 
and  on  what  grounds. — WJB 


THE  POTENTIAL  HAZARDS  OF 
AEROSOL  PROPELLANTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonsy)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONE7  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  report  of 
Grace  lichtenstein  published  in  today's 
New  York  Times  regarding  the  potential 
haaards  of  aerosol  propellants. 

Miss  Lichtenstein's  article  explores  a 
problem  which  has  been  of  growing  con- 
cern to  me  since  the  misuse  of  aerosols 
by  young  people  was  first  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  an  article  published  in  the 
Bethlehem  GIobe-Tlmes,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  February  of  1969.  In  that  instance, 
a  Lehigh  University  professor  had  re- 
ported that  high  school  students  were 
experiencing  a  "high"  after  repeated  use 
of  a  lipstick-size  aerosol  mouthspray  de- 
vice. A  subsequent  check  by  my  ofSce 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
indicated  the  mouthspray  aerosol  uti- 
lized a  propellant  known  as  Freon  12 
which  had  been  associated  with  sjrmp- 
toms  of  light-headedness  rep<nted  by  the 
children  and  also  had  been  attributed  as 
the  cause  of  a  number  of  deaths. 

As  the  result  of  my  Interest  in  the  ap- 
parent hazards  associated  with  the  pro- 
pellant gases  used  in  a  broad  range  of 
aerosol  products,  and  including  a  num- 
ber of  contacts  with  persons  associated 
with  or  knowledgeable  about  the  aerosol 
industry,  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  a  joint  Govemment-industry  confer- 
ence held  in  the  Raybum  Building  on 
June  21, 1971.  My  particljmtion  In  one  of 
two  panel  discussions  at  that  time  af- 
forded me  the  opportunity  to  explore  in- 
dustry attitudes  toward  what  clearly  is 
a  growing  aerosol  hazard — the  iMtential 
of  aerosol  propellants  to  produce  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  when  excessive 
quantities  of  certain  of  the  propellant 
gases  are  inhaled. 

As  early  as  1969,  I  asked  the  PDA  to 
consider  lequhlng  that  aerosol  dispens- 
ers carry  an  iu)propriate  waminc  <Bi. 
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their  label  to  alert  users  that  excessive 
Inhalaticm  could  be  dangerous.  FDA  re- 
jected tbe  suggestion,  contending  instead 
that  consumer  education  would  be  a 
more  satisfactory  approach. 

In  my  view,  there  is  a  fundamental 
Inconsistency  in  the  PDA  endorsement 
of  education  of  consumers  about  the 
hazards  of  aerosol  dlq;>ensers  and  its 
refusal  to  require  a  warning  that  the  gas 
propellant  is  extremely  hazardous  if 
inhaled  in  excess.  While  there  always  is 
a  possibility  that  the  consumer  will  not 
read  tbe  label,  a  printed  warning  on  the 
label  would  provide  instant  education  for 
anyone  who  took  the  time  to  read  it. 

There  is  no  more  guarantee  that  the 
aerosol  industry's  education  program 
will  come  to  the  attention  of  the  aerosol 
user.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  $5  billion- 
a-year  industry's  expenditure  of  only 
$100,000  to  educate  consumers  about  the 
hazards  of  aeros(d  propellants  is  almost 
a  certain  guarantee  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  consumers  will  never  learn  of  the 
hazards. 

Industry  figures  indicate  there  were 
about  2.5  billion  aerosol  containers  of 
more  than  300  types  of  products  sold  last 
year.  These  300  products  undoubtedly 
are  sold  under  several  thousand  brand 
names. 

Since  the  industry  offered  me  a  $100 
honorarium  for  my  participation  in 
the  industry-government  conference  on 
aeroools  last  month,  I  am  returning  that 
check  to  the  sponsors  with  a  suggestion 
that  each  manufacturer  of  a  brand 
aerosol  product  match  it  with  equal  $100 
contributions  for  each  brand  aerosol 
product  it  markets  to  the  Industry's  edu- 
catioQ  program  within  the  next  12 
months.  If  the  Industry  responds,  its 
education  program  can  be  expanded  at 
least  tenfold  within  1  year. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  hope  the  indus- 
try will  move  voluntarily  to  develop  a 
suitable  warning  about  the  hazards  of 
InhftUng  the  propellsmt  gases  and  diiq>Iay 
that  warning  prominently  on  their  prod- 
ucts, that  the  industry  will  package  its 
products  in  containers  which  will  not 
explode,  and  that  it  will  step  up  efforts 
to  find  or  develop  a  propellant  which  is 
harmless  even  if  misused 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
reported  last  year  that  aerosol  contain- 
ers could  be  equipped  with  a  safety  de- 
vice to  prevent  explosions  at  a  cost  of 
a  penny  a  can,  although  markup  might 
raise  that  figiure  to  5  cents  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  learned  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
Carter-Wallace,  Inc..  producers  of  a 
number  of  aerosol  products  including 
Arrid  and  Easy  Day  deodorants,  Rise 
shaving  cream,  and  Nalr  hair  remover, 
has  voluntarily  begun  applying  warn- 
ings to  its  deodorant  labels.  The  firm 
reports  that  production  of  Arrid  and  Easy 
Day  carrying  the  cautionary  message, 
"Warning:  Avoid  excessive  inhalation 
which  may  be  harmful,"  has  begim.  A 
similar  warning  is  not  planned  for  the 
Rise  or  Nair  labels,  however,  because 
both  are  dispensed  from  their  containers 
as  foam  and  the  propellant  gas  is  not 
easily  separated  from  the  product  to 


make  excesslTe  inhalation  even  readily 
possible,  according  to  a  company  spokes- 
man. 

I  hope  that  other  aerosol  manufac- 
turers whose  products  have  the  poten- 
tial to  be  misused  or  abused  in  a  manner 
which  might  cause  the  death  of  some 
unsuspecting  person  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Carter- Wallace  and  pro- 
vide a  warning  on  the  product  label. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
a  copy  of  Miss  Lichtenstein's  report  on 
the  aerosol  problem  in  the  Rxcors  at 
this  point: 
Aksoooi.  SmrriMc:  New  and  Dxadlt  Cxaze 

(By  Grace  Lichtenstein) 
Physicians,  govenunent  officials,  drug  ex- 
perts and  chemical  manufacturers  are  grow- 
ing increasingly  worried  about  a  deadly  and 
relatively  new  drug-abuse  problem  among  the 
nation's  children:  the  Inhalation  of  aerosol 
sprays. 

The  aerosol  product— hair  q>ray,  deordor- 
ant,  household  cleaners  or  some  other — is 
sprayed  Into  a  paper  bag  or  a  baUoon  and 
then  inhaled  because  the  propellent  produces 
a  strange,  fioatlng  kind  of  high. 

The  propellants,  usually  hydrocarbons  or 
fiuorocarbons,  can  also  produce  death,  usual- 
ly from  cardiac  arrest. 

According  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, more  than  100  youths  have  died  from 
deUberate  aerosol  sniffing  since  1967,  with  an 
average  of  four  deaths  a  month  currently 
being  recorded.  Dr.  Millard  Baas,  a  forensic 
pathologist  who  has  published  papers  on  the 
problem,   calls   it   an   "epidemic." 

Concern  about  aerosol  misuse  has  prompt- 
ed two  conferences  on  the  subject  In  Wash- 
ington within  the  last  month.  Aerosol  manu- 
facturers sponsor  a  Government-Industry 
conference  June  21,  while  the  PJ3.A.  held  a 
closed  meeting  of  aerosol  experts  last  Pri- 
day. 

To  combat  tbe  problem,  the  Industry  has 
begun  an  educational  campaign  to  warn 
youngsters  about  trying  aeroeol  sniffing. 

"They're  really  trying  awfully  hard,"  said 
B.  J.  Burkett,  a  spokesman  for  the  Inter- 
industry Committee  on  Aerosol  Use  and  pub- 
lic relations  manager  for  the  Preon  Division 
of  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  "I'm  very 
pleased  with  tbe  progress  we've  made." 

The  campaign  includes  a  film-strip,  "Bap 
On,"  that  has  been  distributed  to  3,000  school 
dlstricu.  The  Industry  has  also  put  out  a 
booklet,  "WlU  Death  Come  Without  Warn- 
ing?" which  declares  that  aerosol  products 
are  safe  when  used  as  directed. 

But  some  members  of  Congress  and  public 
health  officials  are  not  satisfied.  They  are 
demanding  that  aerosol  cans  carry  explicit 
warnings  about  inhalation  and  that  a  safer 
substitute  for  fiuorocarbons,  the  most  fre- 
quently used  propellent,  be  quickly  de- 
veloped. 

At  least  one  company  Is  heeding  the  call 
for  voluntary  warnings  on  labels,  althotigb 
the  Industry  Is  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
Idea  and  tbe  P.D.A.  is  reluctant  to  mandate 
such  a  warning. 

Carter-Wallace  has  Just  begun  to  add  the 
line  "Warning:  avoid  excessive  inhalation, 
which  may  be  harmful"  to  the  labels  on  Its 
Arrid  and  Easy  Day  deodorants.  The  com- 
pany said  In  a  statement  that  tbe  move  had 
been  taken  because  of  "Isolated  reports  of 
misuse  of  aerosol  products." 

There  are  several  researchers  who  feel  even 
a  written  warning  is  not  enough.  "Maybe  we 
should  go  back  to  the  old  skull  and  cross- 
bones,"  said  Dr.  David  Blake,  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Department  of 
Pharmacology  and  Toxdogy,  who  cheUred  the 
PJ)_A.  meeting  Prlday. 

Representative  Pred  B.  Booney,  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Representative  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  Republican  of  Kentucky,  who  par- 


ticipated in  the  June  conference,  have  both 
called  on  the  Industry  to  produce  a  safer 
proptilant. 

-Even  with  warning  labels  I  doubt  that 
a  high  percentage  of  users  are  aware  of  the 
hazards,"  said  Mr.  Rooney,  who  also  com- 
plained that  the  $100,000  budget  for  the  in- 
dustry's education  campaign  "is  almost  a 
certain  gxuirantee  that  tbe  vast  majority  of 
consumers  wiU  never  learn  of  the  hazards." 

In  the  fllmstrtp  "Rap  On,"  the  Industry 
contends  that  "research  is  going  on"  to  come 
up  with  a  substitute  for  fiuorocarbons,  but 
that  "meanwhile  people  need  and  want" 
aerosol  products. 

There  are  no  nationwide  figures  on  how 
many  youngsters  have  experimented  with 
aeroeol  sniffing,  although  the  state  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission  estimated  last 
August  that  there  were  35,000  solvent  and 
aeroeol  sniffers  in  New  York  State. 

One  researcher.  Dr.  Rita  Bass  of  tbe  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Mental  Bealtb,  re- 
ports that  users  generally  are  11  to  15  years 
old. 

According  to  Dr.  Bass,  it  appears  that 
death  occurs  after  a  youngster  deeply  Inhales 
an  aerosol  spray  for  a  prolonged  period, 
either  on  a  single  occasion  or  several  oc- 
casions. The  fluorocarbon  propellant  Preon, 
tbe  best-known  brand  of  fiuorocarbon,  can 
make  the  heart  beat  Irregularly  and  then 
stop. 

Not  every  youth  wbo  abuses  aerosol  cans 
dies  frpm  sniffing,  apparently  because  each 
body  reacts  dlfferenUy  to  It.  But  those  who 
suffer  an  attack  from  sniffing  do  not  recover. 
"Once  tbe  final  event  begins,  it's  quick,  sud- 
den and  irreversible,"  Dr.  Bass  said. 
soo  pmoDUCTS  sots 

At  one  time,  tbe  youth  underground "» 
favorite  brand  was  spray  that  chilled  cock- 
tail glasses.  It  Is  no  longer  scrid.  Bowever, 
experts  stress  that  any  of  the  300  kinds  of 
aeros(4  I»oduct8  now  on  tbe  market  can  be 
equally  abused  because  all  use  similar  propel- 
lants. 

New  York  City  has  recorded  only  one  "sud- 
den sniffing  death"  this  year,  that  of  a  31- 
year-old  man  who  Inhaled  an  aerosol  spray 
from  a  balloon. 

Dr.  Milton  Belpem,  the  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer, said  yesterday  that  "so  far  it  Unt 
as  much  of  a  problem  here  as  It  is  in  other 
Jurisdictions." 

"Perhaps  our  kids  are  more  blase  about  It. 
be  said.  "But,  you  never  know  about  these 
things — I  always  keep  my  fingers  crossed." 


BISHOP  PAPKEN 


league 
Oeosgk 
Bishop 
diocese 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsxtnaga)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annunzio)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
from  California,  Honorable 
E.  Daniklson.  in  welcoming 
Papken,  representative  of  the 
of  the  Armenian  Church  of 
America  In  Washington,  D.C..  as  guest 
chaplain  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Bishop  Papken  assumed  the  post  of 
primate  of  the  diocese  of  the  Armenian 
Church  in  California  in  1957,  and  has 
served  the  Armenian  Church  with  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  for  more  than  35 
years.  (^  past  occasions  he  has  given  the 
opening  prayer  in  the  House,  and  it  is 
good  to  have  him  with  us  again. 

In  behalf  of  my  constituents  of  the 
Seventh  Illinois  Congressional  District, 
many  of  whom  are  of  Armenian  descent. 
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I  extend  wannest  gteettngs  to  Bishop 
Papken  and  wish  him  continuing  suc- 
cess in  his  work  with  the  Annenlan 
Church. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK   AND 
KAT7N  FOREST  MASSACRE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permisBioQ  to  extend  his  remarks  at  ttils 
point  in  tlw  Rscou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  week 
in  the  month  ot  July  each  year  the  Coo- 
gress  of  the  United  States  in  following 
up  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  C(m- 
gress  observes  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
I  think  it  is  well  to  remind  the  public 
that  the  Communist  tyrants  who  have 
enslaved  many  nations  adjacent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  not  changed  their 
barbarous  and  tyrannical  methods  oi 
government. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  machine  has 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  and  Soviet 
manpower  to  mislead  the  world  regard- 
ing their  barbarous  and  Inhuman  meth- 
ods of  enforcing  slavery  upon  nations 
under  their  domination.  The  Communist 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
have  consistently  voted  against  imy  ac- 
tion of  that  international  body  that 
would  present  for  debate  and  discussion 
true  facts  regarding  the  inhimian  meth- 
ods used  by  Soviet  leaders  against  their 
captive  neighbor  nations. 

Today  in  my  remarks  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  I  thbuk  it  is  well  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  newer  Members  of 
Comgiess  and  the  American  yomiger  gen- 
erations who  are  iTnfatnm*r  with  Uiese 
methods  used  by  the  Soviet  tyrants  to 
subject  innocent  and  free  people  these 
true  facts.  Forty  years  have  passed  since 
the  Soviets  committed  probably  the 
greatest  intemattonal  crime  in  world 
history  when  they  massacred  aiH;»oxi- 
matdy  15,000  Polish  leaders  and  intel- 
ligentsia of  the  then  free  Polish  nation. 
When  some  of  the  mass  graves  of  those 
massacred  dtixens  were  discovered  2^ 
years  after  the  crime,  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda machine  immediately  sent  out 
volumes  of  propaganda  diadaiming  this 
crime  and  Mi^w^ing  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
storm  troopers  for  the  atrocities. 

After  Hitler's  death  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda machine,  without  any  global 
opposition,  convinced  millions  throu^- 
out  the  world  that  they  were  innocent  of 
this  grei^t  of  international  crimes. 

With  the  help  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  resolutions  filed  by  myself  and 
a  number  of  my  colleagues,  this  Con- 
gress created  a  special  investigating  com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  and  settle  for 
posterity  and  establish  authentic  guilt 
for  this  "crime  of  the  ages."  Hearings 
were  held  over  a  2-year  period  in  the 
United  States.  England,  and  Europe. 

In  my  remarks  today  during  this  an- 
niversary week  of  Captive  Nations.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  include  for  the  yoxinger 
generations  and  older  people  who  might 
have  forgotten  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  c<Higr«tsioTuU  ctnnmittee  that  in- 
vestigated  the  Katyn  FcHTCst  massacres 
committed  by  Stalin  and  Soviet  leaders 
in  the  wintn  of  1939-1940.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hereby  sidbmit  the  authentic  vertwUm 


cooidaBloas  and  recommendatians  that 
the  Katyn  committee  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  the  world  in  the  report  filed 
on  July  S.  1982: 

TRX  Kattm  FoEiar  MAflSAOix 

n.  CONCLUBIOMB 

Tbis  committee  unanimously  finds,  beyond 
any  question  of  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
Soviet  IfKVD  (Peoples'  Oommlasarlat  of  In- 
ternal Affaln)  committed  the  mass  murdera 
of  tbe  Polish  ofllcen  and  intellectual  leaden 
in  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk,  Rtiasla. 

The  evidence,  testimony,  records  and  ex- 
hibits recorded  by  this  committee  thro\igh 
its  investigations  and  hearings  during  the 
last  9  months,  overwhelmingly  win  show  the 
people  of  the  world  that  Russia  is  directly 
responsible  for  tbe  Katyn  massacre.  Through- 
out our  entire  proceedings,  there  has  not 
been  a  adntiUa  of  proof  or  even  any  remote 
circumstantial  evidence  presented  that  could 
indict  any  other  nation  in  this  International 
crime. 

It  Is  an  establistaed  fact  that  approximately 
15,000  Polish  prisoners  were  Interned  in  three 
Soviet  camps:  Kodelsk,  Starobielsk  and  Os- 
tashkov  In  tbe  winter  of  193»-40.  With  the 
exception  of  400  prisoners,  these  men  have 
not  been  beard  from,  seen  or  found  since  the 
spring  of  1940.  Pollowlng  the  discovery  of  the 
graves  in  1943,  when  tbe  Ocrmans  occupied 
this  territory,  they  claimed  there  were  11,000 
Polea  burled  In  Katyn.  The  Russians  recov- 
ered the  territory  from  the  Germans  in  Sep- 
tember 1943  and  Ukewlse  tbey  stated  that 
11,000  Poles  were  burled  in  those  mass  graves. 

Evidence  heard  by  this  committee  repeat- 
edly points  to  the  certainty  that  only  those 
prlsoneis  Interned  at  Koslelak  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  Katyn  Forest.  Tesitlmony  of  tbe 
Polish  Red  Cross  olBrlals  definitely  estab- 
lished that  4,143  bodies  were  actually  ex- 
humed fram  the  seven  mass  graves.  On  the 
basis  of  further  evidence,  we  are  equaUy  cer- 
tain that  tbe  rest  of  the  15,000  Polish  offi- 
cers— those  interned  at  Btarblelsk  and  Os- 
tashkov — were  executed  in  a  similar  brutal 
manner.  Those  from  Starobielsk  were  dis- 
posed at  near  Kharkov,  and  those  trota  Os- 
tashkov  met  a  sUnllar  fate.  Testimony  was 
presented  by  several  witnesses  that  the  Os- 
tashkov  prisoners  were  placed  on  barges  and 
drowned  in  tbe  White  Sea.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee beUeves  that  there  are  at  least  two 
other  "Katyns"  in  Buaris. 

No  one  could  entertain  any  doabt  ol  Rus- 
sian guUt  for  the  Katyn  massacre  when  the 
following  evidence  Is  considered : 

1.  The  Russians  refused  to  allow  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  tbe  Red  Cross  to 
make  a  neutral  Investigation  of  the  German 
charges  in  1943. 

3.  The  Russians  failed  to  invite  any  neu- 
tral observers  to  participate  In  their  own 
investigation  In  1944,  except  a  group  of  news- 
paper porrespondents  taken  to  Katyn  who 
agreed  "the  whole  show  was  staged"  by  the 
Soviets. 

8.  The  Russians  failed  to  produce  sulB- 
dent  evidence  at  Nuremberg — even  though 
they  were  in  charge  of  the  prosecution — ^to 
obtain  a  ruling  on  the  Oerman  guilt  for 
Katyn  by  the  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal. 

4.  This  committee  issued  formal  and  public 
invitations  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  U.S.SJL 
to  present  any  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
Katyn  massacre.  The  Soviets  refused  to  i>ar- 
tidpate  in  any  phase  of  this  committee's  In- 
vestigation. 

6.  The  overwhelming  testimony  of  pris- 
oners formerly  interned  at  the  three  camps, 
of  medical  experts  who  performed  autopalea 
on  the  massacred  bodies,  and  of  observers 
taken  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  conclusively 
confirms  this  committee's  findings. 

0.  Polish  Cktvemmant  leaden  and  military 
men  who  conferred  with  Stalin.  IColotov.  and 
NKVD  chief  Berla  for  a  year  and  a  half 


attempted  wtthout  success  to  locate  the 
Polish  prisoners  before  the  Germans  dis- 
covered Katyn.  This  renders  further  proof 
that  the  Soviets  purposely  misled  the  Poles 
In  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  their  officers  when,  in  fact,  the 
Polea  already  were  burled  in  the  mass  graves 
at  Katyn. 

7.  Tbe  Soviets  have  demonstrated  through 
their  highly  organized  propaganda  machinery 
that  they  fear  to  have  the  people  behind  the 
iron  curtain  know  the  truth  about  Katyn. 
This  Is  proven  by  their  reaction  to  our  com- 
mittee's efforts  and  the  amount  of  news- 
paper space  and  radio  time  devoted  to  de- 
nouncing the  work  of  our  committee.  They 
also  republished  in  all  newspapers  behind 
tLe  Iron  curtain  the  allegedly  "neutral"  Rus- 
sian report  of  1944.  The  world-wide  campaign 
of  slander  by  the  Soviets  against  our  com- 
mittee is  also  construed  as  another  effort 
to  block  this  investigation. 

8.  This  committee  believes  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  staging  of  the  recent  Soviet 
"germ  warfare"  propaganda  campaign  was  to 
divert  attention  of  the  people  behind  the 
iron  curtain  from  the  hearings  of  tbe  com- 
mittee. 

9.  Our  committee  has  been  petitioned  to 
investigate  mass  executions  and  crimes 
against  hxmianity  committed  in  other  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  curtam.  The  commit- 
tee has  heard  testimony  which  Indicates  there 
are  other  "Katyns."  We  wish  to  Impreee  with 
all  the  means  at  o\ir  command  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Katyn  massacre  barely 
scratches  the  surface  of  numerous  crimes 
against  humanity  perpetrated  by  totalitarian 
powers.  This  committee  believes  that  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  should  be  eetabUsbed 
to  investigate  willful  and  mass  exectitlons 
wherever  they  have  been  committed.  Tbe 
United  NatloxH  wtU  fail  In  their  obligaUon 
until  they  expoee  to  the  world  that  "Katy- 
nlsm"  is  a  definite  and  diabolical  totfOitarian 
plan  for  world  conquest. 

xn.  BKComcBtsaTiows 
This  committee  unanimously  rvcbmmends 
that  the  House  of  Representativea  approve 
the  conunlttee's  «"'i<rig«'  and  adopt  a  reso- 
lution: 

I.  Requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  forward  the  testimony,  evidence, 
aitd  findings  of  this  committee  to  tbe  United 
States  ddegates  at  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Bequestlng  further  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Issue  instructions  to  the 
United  States  delegates  to  present  the  Katyn 
case  to  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations; 

3.  Requesting  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  to  seek  ac- 
tion before  tbe  International  World  Court 
of  Justice  against  the  Union  ol  Soviet  So- 
cialist BepnbUcs  for  cocnmltting  a  crime  at 
Katyn  irtiicb  was  in  violation  of  tbe  general 
principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  na- 
tions; 

4.  Requesting  tbe  President  of  tbe  Utdted 
States  to  Instruct  tbe  United  States  dde- 
gatlon  to  seek  the  establishment  of  an  later- 
national  commission  which  would  Investi- 
gate other  mass  murders  and  crimes  against 
humanity. 

Rat   J.   Maookn,   Chairman, 
Danixl    J.  Flood 
Fuaiaa  FoacoLO 
THaoMTTS    M.    MacHKOWics 
Okmub  a.  Domikio 
Alvim  B.  CKomDci 
TnsoTBT  p.  Bromsw 

Mr.  Speaker,  \rhether  it  is  in  Moscow, 
Peking.  Warsaw,  or  other  captive  na- 
tions, the  Communist  captive  nation 
tyrant's  barbarous  methods  of  enslave- 
ment have  not  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  Blatyn  Forest  massacre.  World 
history  reveals  that  despotism  by  despots 
nms  its  course  and  eventually  enslaved 
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pecvle  finally  rebel  and  destroy  their 
shackles  so  their  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment can  be  restored. 


A  BILL  TO  REDUCE  RESIDENCY 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  VOTING 

(Mr.  ROUfflEI  asked  and  was  givm  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  I  believe  would 
make  an  important  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing body  of  laws  further  enfranchising 
the  American  electorate.  This  Voter  As- 
sistance Act  would  extend  to  congres- 
sional elections  the  same  liberalized 
durational  residency  requirements  re- 
cently appUed  to  tbe  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

Henceforth  State  residency  require- 
ments could  not  exceed  30  days  prior  to 
the  election.  Moreover,  this  bill  would 
provide  a  simplification  of  absentee  bal- 
loting and  registration  for  all  Federal 
elections  that  are  similar  to  the  proce- 
dures available  to  our  Armed  Forces 
since  1955.  In  this  latter  provision 
the  proposal  I  introduce  today  goes  be- 
yond the  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  passed  last  year. 

The  proposal  I  introduce  today  has 
been  suggested  by  others  and  reflects  the 
growing  interest  in  the  Congress  in  fur- 
ther enfranchising  our  electorate,  an  in- 
terest and  concern  reflected  also  in  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  18-year-old  voting 
amendment — by  the  Congress  and  the 
States — and  the  increasing  disi>osition  of 
the  courts  to  reject  arbitrary  classifica- 
tions and  regulations  that  limit  voting 
rights.  As  a  Nation  we  cannot  afford  to 
disfranchise  so  many  of  our  voters  by 
continuing  antiquated  anachroDlstle 
residency,  and  absentee  voting  provisions. 

The  Qallup  poll's  indepth  analysis  of 
the  1908  election  claimed  that  the  true 
number  of  citizens  who  were  disfran- 
chised by  restrictive  residency  laws  ex- 
ceeded 5  million  persons.  Senator 
Barkt  Golowatsx,  in  urging  sunMrt  for 
the  amendments  to  the  1970  Voting 
Rights  Act  amendments,  noted  that  ap- 
proximately 3  million  fully  qualified 
American  citizens  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  in  that  same  elec- 
tion simply  because  they  were  away  from 
home  Ml  election  day  and  were  not  al- 
lowed to  obtain  absentee  ballots. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  took  a  poll 
in  November  1968,  and  found  that  of 
26,942,000  people  not  registered  to  vote, 
3,602,000  were  physically  unable  to  do 
so— illness,  incapacity — 3,220,000  did 
not  meet  residency  requirements  where 
they  lived.  The  poll  also  found  that  more 
than  14  million  simply  showed  no  Inter- 
est in  registering  and  voting. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
by  liberalizing  durational  requirements 
and  simplifying  absentee  voting  would 
solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  more 
than  3  millioQ  who  did  not  meet  residency 
requirements  and  the  more  than  S  million 
"Who  were  physically  unable  to  register  In 
1968. 1  beUere  this  proposal  might  wen 
Induce  some  of  the  14  minion  who  were 
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not  interested  in  registeiing  and  voting 
to  do  so,  to  exercise  their  rli^t  and  v- 
spopsibillty  to  vote. 

lUs  legislative  proposal  insures  that  a 
citisen  wiU  not  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
becMise  of  a  change  of  residence  and  ac- 
companying duration  residency  requlre- 
moitB.  Those  who  take  up  a  new  resi- 
dence more  than  30  days,  or  up  to  30  days, 
before  an  election  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  In  the  State  to 
which  they  have  moved  notwithstanding 
any  durational  residency  requirement 
imposed  by  State  law,  provided,  of  course. 
that  they  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote. 

In  addition  this  bill  requires  only  a  7- 
day  notice  for  appUcation  for  absentee 
ballots.  It  also  provides  a  simplified  ab- 
sentee vote  request  form,  one  which  f imc- 
tions  as  absentee  registration  to  vote  in 
congressional  or  presidential  elections 
and  as  an  application  for  an  absentee 
ballot  for  use  in  such  elections.  These 
forms  will  be  available  at  post  offices  and 
Federal  buUdings.  with  charts  showing 
addresses  of  State  and  local  voting  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  elective  offices  to  be  fiUed 
and  election  dates. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  justify  in 
any  way  the  present  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty, and  difficulty  surrounding  voteif 
registration  and  absentee  voting.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  1970  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  made  a  good  start  by 
estatdishing  the  30-day  residency  period 
for  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  7-day  notice  for  application 
for  absentee  baUots.  with  a  special  pro- 
vision for  voting  for  those  who  move 
into  an  area  less  than  30  days  before 
election  time.  I  believe  that  we  must  now 
apply  the  30-day  residency  regulation 
and  the  7-day-prior-to-election  appUca- 
tion for  absentee  voting  to  all  Federal 
elections.  Indeed  since  many  States  are 
more  liberal  on  voting  requirements,  res- 
idency requirements  for  voting  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  than  for  con- 
gressional elections,  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation 1^  urgently  needed  for  the  numbers 
who  are  disfranchised,  unable  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress,  are  likely  to  be 
much  higher  for  these  offices. 

The  arguments  given  by  some  States 
that  thc^  need  stringent  residency  re- 
quirements in  order  to  prevent  fraud 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  voter  has  suf- 
ficient information  to  base  a  voter  Judg- 
ment upon,  if  not  specious  are  at  least 
highly  vulnomble.  Voter  reglstratioa  Is 
the  appropriate  prevention  for  fraud — 
for  voter  registration  determines  voter 
identification  and  eligibility — no  matter 
whoi  it  is  secured,  whether  6  months  or 
6  days  before  an  election.  Durational 
residency  requirements  make  no  contri- 
bution in  the  effort  to  detect  voter  fraud. 

As  far  as  voter  information  Is  con- 
cerned, the  amount,  the  kind,  the  quaUty 
of  information  necessary  for  casting  an 
informed  vote,  are  debatable  Issues.  Cer- 
tainly the  last  30  days  before  an  elec- 
tion the  public  Is  saturated  with  infor- 
mation. The  interested  voter  in  that  pe- 
riod of  time — the  amount  allowed  in  this 
legislative  proposal — could  certainly 
come  to  know  a  great  deal  about  both 
candidates.  Extended  durational  resi- 
dency requirements  do  not  contribute  to- 


ward voter  information  tai  any  auto- 
matic or  necessary  way,  thm,  and  should 
not  be  used  purportedly  for  that  pur- 
pose. , 

m  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  the  Congress  found  that  dura- 
tional residency  requirements  violated 
omstttutional  and  dvfi  rights  of  citi- 
zens by  f  requoitly  denying  cltiseis  their 
right  to  vote,  their  freedom  of  movement 
across  Ettate  lines,  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  under 
the  14th  amendment.  Moreover,  they 
concluded  that  these  durational  resi- 
dency requirements  did  not  bear  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  any  compelling 
State  interest  in  the  conduct  of  elections. 

These  findings  of  the  Congress  in  that 
legislation  were  made  in  connection  with 
voting  for  President  and  THce  President. 
I  believe  that  they  are  just  as  applicable 
to  voting  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  in  con- 
gressional elections  needs  to  be  insured 
by  legislation  such  as  I  have  introduced 
today. 

REZO  CALLfi  FOR  ACTION  ON  DRUG 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potait  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
from  the  former  Police  CkKnmlssianer  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  Honorable 
Prank  L.  Rizzo,  has  expressed  the  con- 
cern that  '5  growing  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  regarding  the  accuracy  of 
published  figures  of  heroin  users  among 
our  servicemen  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  proUem. 

Early  this  month  a  news  dispatch  from 
Saigon  indicated  that  heroin  addiction 
fttnnng  returning  servicemen  was  only 
about  2  percent.  Yesterday  a  story  said 
that  initial  tests  of  returning  service- 
men show  that  4.5  percent  are  heroin 
users  Instead  of  the  10  to  20  percent  esti- 
mated earlier. 

Mr.  Rlsso,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Philadeli^ila,  requests  a 
thorough  congresslonJal  investigatian  of 
the  situation  with  a  view  to  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  danger  and  effective 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  his  letter  clearly  ex- 
presses a  concern  shared  by  so  many  of 
our  people  and  ask  unanimous  request 
that  it  be  incloded  at  this  point  In  the 

Rxcoio: 

Philaoclphia,  Pa..  Jviy  13, 1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  A.  BAiaxTT. 
PAilotfelphia,  Pa. 

Dbak  CoNcaaaiCAX  BAaaxn:  On  July  eth 
tbe  United  Press  Intonatlonal  carried  a  dis- 
patch tram  Saigon  quoting  unnamed  sources 
as  stating  that  the  rate  of  heroin  addic- 
tion BTnnng  returning  servicemen  was  only 
about  3  percent.  This  figure  is  at  variance 
with  higher  figures  which  had  appeared  in 
the  press,  consequently,  we  believe  the  De- 
partment Of  Defense  should  be  asked  to  clear 
up  this  eonfusloD  with  a  definitive  report. 

m  Philadelphia,  as  you  undoubtedly  know, 
there  has  been  much  dlscuaaloD  among  par- 
ents and  aervicee  organlxatlona  of  tbe  addic- 
tion of  servicemen  while  on  foreign  duty.  My 
contact  with  veterans'  groups  has  shown  me 
their  sincere  oonoem  for  retunilng  veterans 
who  have  drug  problems. 
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OartAtaly  the  «nnanln*Ucn  proowlar*  tor 
Yletnam  Tetcrmaa  miist  be  m  tboroo^  ■■ 
mtiUcal  ■cteoce  can  (terlae.  Tbe  aaoM  alKraM 
be  said  of  Induction  physical  testa. 

You  realise,  I  am  sure,  that  tlM  cocnblna- 
tlon  of  ordinary  neiiroals  which  alBlcta  acme 
veterans  returning  to  clTillan  Ufe,  togetbcr 
with  the  dllBcuIty  of  finding  Jobe  during  the 
economic  receaalon,  creates  a  potentially  to- 
latlle  situation  when  comMned  with  drug 
addiction. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  all  members  of 
tbe  Senate  and  House  to  Investigate  this 
situation  thoroughly  with  a  view  to: 

(1)  an  accurate  assessment  of  this  dan- 
ger, and 

(2)  an  effective  solution. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  instructed  mem* 
bers  of  my  staff  to  obtain  whatever  Infor- 
mation Is  avaUable  locaUy  In  this  matter, 
and  to  try  to  work  out  effective  measures 
toward  a  solution  of  this  unfortunate  and 
pathetic  byproduct  of  war. 
Be^ectfuUy, 

TiANX  L.  RnSBO. 


NEW  YORK  TDiJES  ENDORSES 
COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BILL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcou  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  21, 1971,  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  unanimotisly  and  fa- 
vorably reported  HJFl.  6748  the  compre- 
hensive child  development  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  100  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  over  30 
Members  of  the  Senate,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Senators  Walter  F.  Moh- 
OALx  of  Minnesota  and  Jacob  K.  Javrs 
of  New  York,  are  coeponsors  of  similar 
legislation. 

The  comprehensive  child  development 
bill  ts,  in  the  House,  the  product  of  over 
2  years  of  effort,  reaching  back  into 
the  last  Congress,  on  the  part  of  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

I  believe  the  outlook  is  bright  for  ac- 
tion in  this  session  of  Congress  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  measure  has  just  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
editorial  entiUed  "a  New  Deal  for  ChU- 
dren."  published  July  19,  1971. 

Me.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  NkW  DKAL  FOt  CHIUtBXX 

A  bipartisan  group  of  Congressmen.  led 
by  John  Brademas,  Indiana  Democrat,  and 
Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Republican,  has 
sponsored  an  Important  bill  which  would 
offer  pre-school  care  and  education  to  all 
children  at  least  from  the  age  of  two. 

The  Ckxnprehenslve  Child  Development 
Act,  which  has  been  approved  unanimously 
by  a  subconunlttee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  could  usher  In  a 
new  era  In  American  child  care.  By  helping 
to  close  the  gap  between  tbe  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  may  hcAd  the  key 
to  prevention  of  the  massive  retardation 
for  which  the  existing  school  systems  have 
found  no  remedy. 

The  advantage  of  this  measure  over  an 
Administration  proposal  to  extend  ■Jmii^r 
day   care  privileges  to  children  of  welfare 


famUles  to  that  It  does  not  limit  the  bene- 
fits of  sarty  pre-school  phyiieal.  •ducatlonal 
and  psychological  devtf  opment  only  to  the 
deprived.  Although  disadvantaged  dUIdren 
would  be  given  absolute  priority,  middle- 
class  youngsters  could.  In  return  for  modest 
fees  adjiisted  to  their  parents'  Income,  share 
In  the  natiural  extension  of  American  edu- 
cation. The  children  of  the  more  affluent  al- 
ready enjoy  many  of  these  advantages,  either 
In  expensive  nursery  schools  or  in  the  home. 

Hie  proposal  Includes  Federal  funding  for 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  other 
than  the  schools,  thereby  promising  greater 
diversity  of  ideas  and  action  in  a  field  that 
has  already  given  rise  to  much  promising  ex- 
perimentation outside  the  tradlUonal  educa- 
tion system. 

With  its  concern  for  all  chUdren,  the  act 
reduces  the  danger  of  creating  another  edu- 
cational ghetto  for  the  underprivileged.  This 
la  Important  because  pre-school  programs  can 
so  easily  be  turned  into  cheap,  unimagina- 
tive and  stultifying  babysitting  arrangements 
merely  to  get  chUdren  temporarily  out  of 
their  parents'  way.  Giving  all  mothers.  In- 
cluding those  with  educational  sophistica- 
tion and  political  influence,  a  stake  In  truly 
imaginative  child  development  centws  Is  a 
way  of  creating  an  instant  support  force 
to  fight  for  high  quality  and  expert  staffing. 
The  act  properly  extends  the  American  edu- 
cation commitment  to  those  early  years  of 
growth  in  which  the  seeds  of  success  or  fail- 
ure, and  of  frustration  or  happiness,  are  so 
often  sown. 


FREE  PRESS,  FREE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcors  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  freedoms  most  crucial  to  the  effective 
f  imctioning  of  a  democratic  society  is  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  papers  and  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  over  the  citation  for 
contempt  of  CBS  and  Dr.  Prank  Stanton 
are  only  the  most  recent  and  dramatic 
examples  of  the  difficult  relationship  be- 
tween the  National  Government  and  the 
freedom  of  the  media. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  few  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  better 
qualified  to  (q>eak  of  the  place  of  a  free 
press  In  a  free  society  than  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Ocdkn  R.  Rsd.  A  tenacious 
and  articulate  advocate  of  a  free  press. 
Congressman  Rud  was  once  himself  the 
publisher  of  a  great  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime,  imd  he  therefore 
brings  to  this  crucial  subject  an  extra  di- 
mension of  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
an  excellent  article  by  Congressman 
Rei9,  entitled,  "Free  Press,  Free  People," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
13, 1971. 

The  article  follows: 

Fbxe  Psess,  Prte  ProPLB 
(By  OoDKN  R.  Rku)) 

Our  democracy  does  not  work  well  in 
secret.  The  Pentagon  Papers  Illuminate  the 
arrogance  of  those  In  high  places  and  the 
serious  erosion.  If  not  breakdown,  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

At  least  two  Administrations,  If  not  three, 
believed  that  they  were  not  accountable  to 
tbe  Congress  and  the  American  people  for 
watershed  decisions  taken  about  Indochina. 


The  present  Administration  has  gone  even 
further  and  launched  the  most  serious  at- 
tack on  the  press  in  our  history :  subpoenaing 
reportoi'  notes,  threatening  reprisals  against 
television  and  radio  stations  under  tbe  power 
to  license,  and,  for  the  first  time  nationally. 
Invoking  prior  restraint  against  the  right  to 
publish. 

This  precenaorshlp  was  claimed  to  be  Justi- 
fied because  of  an  "Immediate  grave  threat 
to  national  security."  Critical  national  secu- 
rity touching  ova  very  survival  Is  not  In  fact 
at  issue  here — nor  is  crytographlc  Intelli- 
gence. 

While  the  Kennedy  and  particularly  the 
Johnson  Administrations'  faUure  to  Inform 
Congress  is  a  shocking  example  of  unilateral 
executive  decision-making,  the  attempted  ef- 
fort by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  prevent 
what  is  essentially  past  history  reaching 
Congress  or  being  published  Is  hardly  more 
reassuring. 

After  six  days  of  bearings  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  certain  remedies 
are  clearly  called  for  if  the  Congress  Is  to  re- 
assert Its  constitutional  role. 

First,  the  Congress  must  enact  a  new  stat- 
ute governing  classified  documents.  This  law 
must  sharply  limit  that  which  should  be 
labeled  secret  and  it  must  provide  for  auto- 
matic dsclaaslflcatlon  and  Congressional 
oversight.  If  a  matter  should  remain  secret 
after  a  stated  period,  there  should  be  an 
affirmative,  positive  finding  as  to  why  con- 
tinued secrecy  is  necessary. 

The  Congress  should  explicitly  reserve  the 
right  to  make  public  material  Improperly 
classified  by  the  executive  contrary  to  statute 
when  its  claasiflcation  la  not  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security  and  is  simply  a  device  to 
avoid  governmental  embarrassment.  Equally, 
no  Executive  order  on  classification  should 
be  Issued  that  subverts  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.  Above  all,  there  must  be  a  vast  re- 
duction in  the  corps  of  8,000  Defense  Depart- 
ment officers  who  now  have  authority  to 
originate  top  secret  and  secret  designations. 

Second,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
should  be  tightened  In  two  respects.  The 
types  of  Information  now  permitted  to  be 
withheld  must  be  sharply  limited,  and  time 
permitted  for  Government  response  to  a 
court  suit  must  be  reduced  from  the  present 
60  days. 

Third,  the  Congress  must  come  to  grips 
with  executive  privilege.  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  a  collision  between  the  executive  and 
the  Congress  that  has  been  going  on  since 
George  Washington  assumed  office.  It  should 
be  subject  to  accommodation,  but  that  wlU 
never  happen  If  the  Congress  does  not  assert 
the  powers  and  responalbllities  given  to  it 
by  the  Constitution. 

Foiirth,  legislation  may  well  be  required 
to  protect  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  press  often 
serves  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  our  democ- 
racy, especially  when  a  breakdown  occurs  be- 
tween the  other  three.  Speclfleally,  we  need 
a  national  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act — now  law 
in  six  states — protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  sources,  absent  a  threat  to  human  life, 
espionage,  or  foreign  aggression.  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  prohibit  the  Issuance 
by  the  coiirts  of  injunctions  against  publica- 
tion, thereby  removing  prior  restraint  from 
the  reach  of  the  executive. 

Congressional  legislation  and  assertion  of 
appropriate  Initiatives  can  help  redress  the 
current  situation.  If  need  be,  the  power  of 
tha  purse  can  be  more  resolutely  used  vls-a- 
vls  an  unresponsive  executive.  But  more 
fundamentally,  what  we  need  is  government 
with  faith  in  the  American  people  and  in 
their  right  to  participate  In  the  great  deci- 
sions. If  we  do  not  see  this  now,  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Dominican  Republic  inter- 
vention and  the  whole  tragic  history  of 
Indochina,  then  as  a  nation  we  do  not  really 
understand  democracy. 
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SOVIET  JEWS  RECEIVE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SUPPORT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  glTcn  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  drastically  reduced 
Jewish  emigration  to  Israel,  cutting  the 
number  of  dally  departures  from  an 
average  of  36  a  day  to  five  a  day.  The  re- 
duction in  emigration  Is  the  result  of 
Arab  pressures. 

The  Soviet  Jews  desire  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  because  they  have  been  made 
special  targets  by  the  U.S.SJI.  for  harass- 
ment and  cultural  deprivattmi.  It  is  not 
easy  to  practice  one's  region  in  the  So- 
viet Union  no  matter  what  that  religion 
is  but  there  is  a  significant  difference  In 
the  degree  of  harassment. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Jews  represent 
one  of  120  recognized  national  groups 
under  the  Soviet  Constitution.  But  it  is 
only  the  Jews  who  are  not  permitted  to 
teach  their  children  in  their  national 
languages  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew.  For 
example,  the  Soviet  Union  permits  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  to  maintain 
seminsoies  where  priests  are  trained  but 
refuses  to  permit  the  Jews  to  maintain 
seminaries  for  the  purpose  of  training 
rabbis.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are 
nearly  3  million  Jews,  and  in  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  the  Soviet  Union  where 
most  of  these  Jews  live  there  are  only 
three  aged  rabbis.  In  Moscow  with  a 
Jewish  poptilatlon  of  500,000  there  is  only 
one  rabbi  and  he  is  78  years  old  and  ail- 
ing. In  Uie  city  of  Leningrad  with  a 
Jewish  population  of  300,000  there  is  only 
one  rabbi  and  he  is  over  80  years  of  age. 

The  Jews  are  among  the  few  dissenters 
willing  to  publicly  stand  up  in  the  Soviet 
Union  ajod  ask  that  the  Soviet  Union 
hcmor  its  own  constitution  and  treaty 
commitments  with  the  United  Nations 
which  provide  that  Soviet  citizens  shall 
have  the  right  to  freely  emigrate.  Ttens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  most  of  them  desire  to 
go  to  the  State  of  Israel  which  welcomes 
them. 

Recently  45  Ge<M-gian  Jews  mgaged  in 
a  fast  in  Moscow  in  support  of  their  wish 
to  emigrate  and  were  given  15  days  In 
Jail  sentences.  The  Soviet  Union's  cam- 
paign to  stamp  out  thes'>  efforts  to  can 
the  world's  attention  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  barbarism  leveled  against  the 
Jews  most  recently  resulted  in  three 
trials  in  which  34  Jews  were  sentenced  to 
penal  camps.  Basically  tbe  charges 
against  most  ct  them  wert:  that  they  had 
sought  to  teach  their  children  In  the 
Yiddish  and  Hebrew  languages  and  to  do 
so  they  had  translated  and  published 
books  for  tliat  purpose. 

Fttrthermore  they  had  sent  a  petition 
to  the  United  Nations  requesting  aid  in 
their  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Israd.  When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  April  at  this  year.  I  met  vltta  two  of 
the  famlUea  at  those  on  trial.  Lassal 
Kamlnaky  and  Lev  Tacman,  who  now  sH 
in  Jan  for  5  years  because  of  these  acts 
of  courage  which  are  termed  antl-SovleC 
by  the  Government. 

While  meet  at  these  Jews  have  as  their 
goal  living  In  the  land  of  Isra^  we  Aould 


disiday  tbe  homanltarianlsm  that  this 
country  rightfully  prides  Itsdf  in  and 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  those 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave  to  do  so.  And  to 
make  our  offer  more  than  rhetoric  we 
should  provide  30.000  special  r^ugee 
visas  to  be  made  available  to  the  Soviet 
Jews  In  the  event  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  open  its  doors.  Our  acticxi  hop^oUy 
wotild  stimulate  other  coimtrles  to  do  the 
same  and  provide  similar  refugee  visas 
for  these  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  the  House 
today  that  the  distinguished  min<Hlty 
leader,  Gerald  Fors,  has  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  5606,  as  amended,  which 
would  provide  these  visas.  At  the  present 
time  the  bill  has  118  House  cosponsors 
and  34  Senate  cosponsors.  The  bill  will  be 
reintroduced  next  lliursday  and  I  would 
urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  in  its  cospon- 
sorshlp. 

CHAPTER  TaV—CHJUOKEN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
FANT CARE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KCX;h.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
14th  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  for  HJl.  7657  as 
amoided  is  increasing,  llie  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal 
and  infant  care  programs  which  are  now 
slated  for  oblivion  as  of  June  30.  1972. 
has  at  this  time  87  cospoiksors  in  the 
House  and  17  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  additional 
satellites  and  56  maternal  and  infant 
care  programs  in  existence  ddlverlng 
comprehensive  health  care  to  almost  half 
a  million  children  and  youth  of  lower 
socioeconomic  levels  in  central  cities  and 
rural  areas.  These  projects  represent  one 
of  the  major  reservoirs  of  experience  in 
comprehensive  health  care  today,  espe- 
cially to  the  poor  children  of  the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  description  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  it 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  coQeagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs,  I  am 
placing  in  ttie  Record  descriptions  of 
one  child  and  youth  program  and  three 
maternal  and  Infant  care  programs. 

Ihe  material  follows : 

Childrxw  and  Yotttb  Projbct  No.  614-B, 
Bxoirx,  N.Y. 

Tbe  Monteflore-Morrlaanla  Comprehensive 
ChUd  Care  Roject  prorldee  total  health  care 
to  8,800  diUdren,  Mrth  to  18  yean  old,  1,800 
famlUes  m  Health  Area  84  tn  the  South 
Bronx  in  New  Tork  City.  The  Project  ntUlaes 
the  aervloes  of  pedlatrlcUuas,  doittota,  ptiMle 
health  nurses,  social  workm.  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  speech  and  heazlBg  then^tlst, 
nutritionist,  and  allied  health  workers  such 
as  community  Malsans,  family  health  aldee, 
dental  byglenlst  and  assistant,  nniM'fe  aides 
and  lahcmtary  teobnlrtan  in  tbe  provlaloa 
o<  oontUtaooB.  psrwwfUr^l  hsatth  ear*  fcr 
both  acuta  episodic  and  long-^snn  IllnMsss. 

Tills  nnltl-dlsclpUnary  i^ipraaeh  in  tlw 
proivtalan  at  health  ears  to  tha  dilldiea 
makes  poesihle  a  eoonilnated  attack  on  the 
aboonaaUtiaa  or  Itlnwiw  that  may  affect  aa 


Individual  child,  tills  niproacli  precludes 
tbm  aecsastty  and  leagttiy  sertas  at  vMts  to 
dlflsreot  health  and  aoetal  aBrrtoe  insttta- 
tlona. 

The  Comprehensive  ChUd  Care  Project 
(Children  and  Tonth  Program)  departs  from 
the  fragmented  service  patterns  at  tbe  past 
and  found  ways  to  provide  health  care 
geared  to  the  needs  at  the  children  as  whole 
human  beings. 

In  addition,  this  Children  and  Youth 
Project  bad: 

a)  Increased  evidence  of  weO  children  in 
Health  Area  34  by  34%  m  1870. 

b)  Decreased  incidence  of  communicable 
diseases  in  the  community,  eg.  during  epi- 
demics of  measles,  etc. 

c)  Lead  Poisoning  survey  and  treatment 
program  had  been  instituted  In  the  com- 
munity. Last  year  atxnit  iJOOO  children  were 
surveyed  for  lead  poisoning;  2%  found  to 
have  elevated  blood  lead  levels  who  were 
treated  and  given  long-term-follow-up  care. 

d)  Project  nutrltlonlsU  have  helped  the 
children  with  their  numerous  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies. Groups  of  mothers  were  organised 
to  receive  guidance  in  the  ares  of  home  and 
faxnUy  managemmt  practices  with  empha- 
sis on  budgeting,  marketing,  storsge,  meal 
pinntung  and  preparation. 

e)  Indigenous  people  have  been  employed 
and  have  received  continuous  In-aervlce 
training. 

f)  Cloee  working  relaOonshlps  have  been 
developed  with  various  health  and  aodal 
agencies  to  meet  any  other  needs  that  are 
not  directly  provided  by  tbe  Project. 

g)  Project  provides  oomprehenslTe  health 
care  to  children  in  Headstart  Programs  and 
Day  Care  Centers  in  tbe  oommunlty. 

b)  Special  projects  such  as  camp  enroll- 
ment  for  over  SOD  chUdren  has  been  acoom- 
pllshed,  Cbnstmas  gltt  giving  to  diUdren  in 
the  community.  Job  recruitment  program  for 
teenagers.  Job  training  program  for  adulU 
and  summer  recreation  program. 

1)  The  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  FamUy 
Planning  Program  is  providing  family  plan- 
ning and  gynecological  services  to  teenagers 
and  parents  in  the  community. 

J)  Uedlcal  studenU,  nurses  and  social  work 
trainees  are  receiving  valuable  educational 
experiences  ss  a  result  of  their  aflUlatlon  with 
our  Project  on  a  rotatlcm  basis. 

It  is  my  personal  c^rtnlon  that  this  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  Project  which  has  performed 
such  Important  and  plooeerlng  work  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  for  all  children  in 
the  ooiintry  should  have  continued  Federal 
support  for  an  additional  five  years  imtil 
June  liTl. 

MATXXMrrr   ano   Uirum  Cars   Projkt. 
Cixvkland,  Ohio 

"In  every  child  who  Is  bom,  under  no 
matter  what  circumstances,  and  of  no  mat- 
ter what  parents,  the  potentiality  of  the  hu- 
man race  Is  bom  again:  and  In  time,  too,  once 
more,  and  of  each  of  us,  our  terrific  respon- 
sibility towards  human  life;  towards  the 
utmost  Idea  of  goodness,  of  the  horror  of 
error,  and  of  God."— James  Agee  "Let  TJs 
Now  Praise  Famous  Men" 

In  accepting  the  philosophy  at  Agee  and 
acknowledging  tbe  potential  he  describes,  the 
Clevdand  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Piuject 
seticB  to  htip  rednee  over  time  the  incidence 
of  morbidity  and  mortality  among  those  In- 
fants bom  to  disadvantaged  mottiers  in  the 
City  at  devi^and. 

Since  IBSS,  the  Project  has  provided  free 
ambidatory  medical  care  to  approximately 
9,000  new  maternity  patients.  En  UIO.  3300 
matamlty  patients  ware  rsglstcred  for  care. 
alBMMtt  40%  of  whom  wars  tesnags  and  un- 
wed. While  ths  1970  Infant  mortality  rate 
for  the  City  at  Oevtfaad  was  the  lowsrt 
ever  recorded  (38.7  down  fktm  3C  In  ISOT). 
the  meant  mrartallty  for  tta  blaA  pcpula- 
tion  la  BtU  hlgtav  (38.5)  than  that  for  tbe 
white  popuUttoa  (18.8). 
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Jn.  trying  to  reach  tb*  prlmaiT  objective  of 
the  Projeot,  Ita  qieolal  nature  bee  been 
ceptfltwd  vfoa  to  modify,  etrenctben  and 
In^Kove  tbe  system  of  dcUverlng  bealtb  sarr- 
loes.  aapedally  embnlatory  sarrloes,  to  moth- 
er* end  Infents.  This  Improvement  of  tbe 
delivery  system  has  been  eetaleved  by  ooordl- 
netlng  and  upgrading  existing  aervlcee  there- 
by eliminating  expensive  duplication  and  by 
adding  new  dimensions  of  care  and  caring 
thereby  ^«"«<"***"g  significant  gaps  In  the 
delivery  system.  Listed  below  are  some  of 
tbe  ssrvleea  developed  and  rnntntjtirnni  by 
the  Project  with  funds  granted  to  It  under 
the  provision  of  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  tbe  Congressional  authorisation  for 
which  expires  Jime  30,  1973.  Although  the 
Clevtfand  Project  has  attempted  to  assure  tbe 
continuation  of  these  services  by  Integrating 
them  Into  tbe  programs  of  existing  conunu- 
nlty  agencies,  many.  If  not  all,  will  have  to  be 
discontinued  or  reduced  to  a  point  of  In- 
effectlveneas  If  tbe  authorization  Is  not  re- 
newed. In  addition.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  continue  to  develop  Innovative  methods 
of  delivering  maternal  and  child  bealtb  serv- 
ices without  theee  funds. 

1.  For  the  first  time  In  Cleveland's  history, 
comprehensive  health  and  social  services  are 
available  to  maternity  patients  throughout 
tbe  maternity  cycle  In  at  least  four  neigh- 
borhood bealtb  centers.  Services  Include 
counselling  by  a  public  health  nurse,  oppor- 
tunities to  consult  with  a  social  worker  and 
nutritionist  as  well  as  home  visiting,  when 


3.  Free  pregnancy  testing  Is  available  at  all 
health  centers  operated  by  the  Cleveland 
Health  Department,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  Salvation  Army. 

S.  Restorative  and  preventive  dental  serv- 
ices are  provided  all  Project  patients  by  a 
dental  team  aboard  a  MobUe  Dental  Clinic 
which  makes  regularly  scheduled  stops  In 
the  target  areas. 

4.  Prenatal,  poetpartal  and  family  plan- 
ning services  are  provided  to  teenagers  en- 
rolled In  two  special  educational  programs. 
Services  to  Young  Families  and  the  Booth 
Talbert  Clinic  and  Day  Care  Cent^. 

B.  The  development  of  an  effective  cadre 
of  community  workers  integrated  into  a  pro- 
fessional team  permits  the  professional  work- 
ers to  effectively  reach  more  patients  and 
makes  more  adequate  patient  follow-up  pos- 
sible. 

8.  Tbe  development  of  tbe  first  Certified 
Nurse  Midwifery  Service  in  the  City,  op- 
erating within  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 
at  Cleveland  Metropolitan  General  Hospital 
has  made  it  possible  for  patients  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  care  of  the  highest  quality 
despite  the  decline  In  tbe  number  of  prac- 
ticing obstetricians. 

7.  Family  planning  services  are  organised 
to  supplement  those  already  provided  In  tbe 
communis,  including  poetpartal  bedside 
counselling.  In  1970,  73%  of  tha  patients  re- 
turned home  from  the  hoq>ltal  after  de- 
Uvery  on  some  method  of  famUy  planning. 

8.  Introduction  of  the  Denver  Develop- 
mental Test  Into  all  the  weU  child  confer- 
ences in  the  City.  The  Project  trained  the 
staff  and  supplied  the  necessary  equipment. 
Project  pediatricians  interpret  the  teat  re- 
sults and  tbe  Project  assumes  responsibility 
for  tbe  foUow-up  of  Infants  who  do  poorly 
on  tbe  test. 

9.  In  an  attempt  to  Improve  and  expand 
tbe  services  rendered  to  infants  In  tbe  City's 
well  child  conferences,  the  Project  Is  qxm- 
sorlng  an  Intensive  inaervloe  education  pro- 
gram for  pobllo  health  nurses  to  upgrade 
tbalr  pedlatno  skills  so  that  the  physician 
has  mora  time  to  devote  to  infants  needing 
hto  expertise.  It  Is  hoped  that  these  weU  child 
conferences  will  become  oomprehenalve 
nelghborbood  pedUtilc  clinics. 

10.  A  94  bonr  answering  service  manned  by 
three  Projaet  padUtrlclans  has  been  inltlatatf 
for  Project  patients  m  an  effort  to  make 


medical  oare  mora  available  to  youjig  Infants 
on  nights  and  wae>andu  and  to  reduoe  the 
number  at  xuneceasary  emergency  room 
visits. 

11.  Ancillary  services  designed  to  allevlata 
problems  which  can  Interfwe  with  tbe  effec- 
tive utUlaation  o<  available  medical  services 
have  been  developed  and  Include:  Spanish- 
speaking  workers,  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation, and  babysitting  services  and  group 
counselling. 

Because  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  local 
funds  could  be  made  available  to  support  this 
llfesavlng  program,  without  continued  Fed- 
eral support,  care  for  mothers  and  Infants  In 
Cleveland  may  revert  to  that  available  In 
1968  and  possibly  the  Infant  mortality  will 
also  return  to  that  level.  We  will  have  denied 
"our  terrific  responsibility  towards  human 
life." 

M&TxairrrT  ans  Infant  Cabx  Pbojxct. 
DxNvsa.  Colo. 

DxAK  CoKGBXssMAir  KocH :  Ttie  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  Project  In  the  City  of 
Denve-,  Colorado,  has  been  a  tremendoiu  aid 
In  bringing  prenatal  oare  to  that  segment 
of  our  population  which  heretofore  were  un- 
able to  avail  themselves  of  proper  care.  By 
bringing  the  medical  services  to  the  patient 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Clinic,  many  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
delivery  of  health  services  have  been  over- 
come. This  effect  has  been  refiected  In  the 
decrease  In  the  ntimber  of  patients  who 
arrive  In  labor  who  have  had  no  prenat€tl 
care.  Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  program 
in  1964,  17.6%  of  the  patients  who  delivered 
at  Denver  General  Hoq>ltal  bad  no  prenatal 
care.  This  rate  has  decreased  annually  and 
Is  now  9.8%.  Fr<Hn  1948  through  1958  the 
percentage  of  premature  deliveries  at  DOH 
ranged  from  14.3%  to  18.7%.  The  rate  of 
prematurity  was  found  to  be  directly  cor- 
related with  lack  of  prenatal  care.  With  the 
Improvement  In  prenatal  care  provided  by 
our  M.I.C.  grant,  we  have  seen  a  decrease  In 
the  prematurity  rate  to  13.8% 

Adequate  postnatal  care  for  both  mother 
and  child  Is  a  very  Important  area  and 
perhape  the  keystone  to  future  family  well- 
being.  By  Increasing  the  incidence  of  post- 
partum visits,  our  project  has  extended 
family  planning  methods  to  a  larger  segment 
of  the  population  needing  this  type  of 
service. 

I  brieve  our  statistics  fall  well  within 
the  range  of  those  of  other  projects,  which 
Indicates  an  Improvement  In  health  care 
extended  to  underprivileged  Americans  and 
further  documents  a  need  for  extending  the 
program  since  it  is  most  unlikely  that  local 
funds  could  be  made  available  to  support 
these  health  programs  If  Federal  funds  are 
not  available  after  June  30, 1972. 
Sincerely, 

jAlfXS.  J.  Paues,  MJ>., 

Director,  Maternity  arid 
In/ant  Care  Project. 

A  Rkvixw  or  Matsxital  Am  Xhtaht  Cake 

PaojKCT  No.  646,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  From 
Its  Inckftion — Jxtlt  1,  1966  Tbxocoh  1969 

There  la  considerable  evidence  that  Just 
b^ng  poor  adds  to  the  hasards  of  childbirth 
and  to  the  probability  of  failure  of  the  new- 
bom  to  develop  normally  both  physically  and 
mentally.  Logic  would  suggest  that  abolish  - 
Ing  poverty  should  reduce  the  basards  of 
childbirth  and  permit  more  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  newborn.  This  may  well  be  true, 
but  tbe  methods  of  abolishing  poverty  have 
not  yet  been  provided,  or  even  agreed  on. 

Tbe  1963  Maternity  and  Child  Health  and 
Mental  Betardatlon  Planning  Amendments 
provided  a  new  autborlaation  In  Section  631, 
Part  4  of  nue  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  project  grants  for  maternity  and  Infant 
care,  llie  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  "to 
help  reduoe  the  Inddenoe  of  mental  retarda- 


tion caused  by  compllcaUona  aaodated  with 
chlldbearlng"  by  making  grants  for  projecta 
whose  purpose  was  "the  provision  of  neces- 
sary health  care  to  prospective  mothers 
(Including,  after  chUdMrth,  health  care  to 
mothers  and  their  Infants)  who  have  or  are 
likely  to  have  conditions  associated  with 
child-bearing  which  Increase  the  hazards  to 
the  health  of  the  mothers  and  their  Infants 
(Including  those  which  may  caiise  physical 
or  mental  defects  in  the  Infants)  and  whom 
the  state  or  local  health  agency  determines 
wUl  not  receive  necessary  health  care  be- 
cause they  are  from  low-income  families  or 
for  other  reasons  beyond  their  control." 

Cincinnati  has  a  population  of  500,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  one-third  are  in- 
digent or  medically  Indigent.  About  6000 
mothers  delivered  at  Cincinnati  General  Hos- 
pital in  1965.  Of  these,  90%  were  residents  of 
Cincinnati.  While  23%  of  the  population  of 
Cincinnati  Is  black,  nearly  bO%  of  the  medi- 
cally Indigent  are  black.  In  1966  It  was  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Incidence  of  Infant  mor- 
tality, premature  births,  births  out  of  wed- 
lock and  mental  retardation  was  significantly 
higher  in  poverty  areas  than  In  the  balance  of 
the  dty.  While  prenatal  clinics  were  widely 
dispersed — one  at  General  Hospital,  five  run 
by  tbe  Cincinnati  Health  Department,  two  by 
The  Bablea  Milk  Fund  Association  and  five 
at  private  hospitals — over  20%  of  the  patients 
wbo  delivered  at  Cincinnati  General  Hospital 
had  not  seen  a  doctor  even  once  during  the 
pregnancy.  Patients  attending  Cincinnati 
Health  Department  clinics  averaged  only  4.1 
prenatal  visits  per  patient.  (I  estimate  the 
average  private  patient  makes  10  such  visits) . 
Eighty  pwoent  did  not  return  for  a  post- 
partum checkup.  Discussion  of  child  q;>acing 
was  sporadic  and  the  official  policy  was  that 
family  planning  was  referred  to  only  If  the 
patient  initiated  the  question.  In  the  Health 
DepEu-tment,  there  was  only  one  nutritionist 
and  no  social  worker.  Dental  care  was  limited 
to  an  occasional  extraction.  School  age  girls 
were  dropped  from  school  by  decision  of  prin- 
cipal or  counsellor,  and  their  continued  edu- 
cation by  visiting  teachers  was  minimal.  Tbe 
bulk  of  the  children  of  the  medically  indigent 
were  cared  for  in  14  Cincinnati  Health  De- 
partment and  1  Cincinnati  General  Hoepltal 
pediatric  clinics. 

On  the  order  of  78%  of  the  medically  in- 
digent patients  in  Cincinnati  deliver  at  Gen- 
eral Hoepltal.  The  tM)anee  deliver  in  private 
hospitals  as  clinic,  service  or  staff  patients. 

On  the  basis  of  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Health,  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  the  Cincinnati  Gen- 
eral Hospital  applied  for  and  were  given  a 
grant  of  money  to  establish  Maternity  & 
Infant  Care  Project  #548.  The  project  came 
Into  being  officially  on  July  1,  1966.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  project  were  to: 

A.  "Provide  a  program  of  comprehensive 
maternal  and  Infant  care  for  mothers  and 
Infants  of  low-lnoome  families  of  Cincinnati. 

B.  Promote  the  utilization'  of  the  services 
to  be  provided. 

C.  Reduce  the  Incidence  of  maternal  and 
infant  complications  which  may  cause  physi- 
cal and  mental  defects  In  Infants  bom  to 
these  mothers." 

It  was  "felt  that  because  of  the  continuing 
shift  of  poverty  areas  that  the  project  area 
must  be  considered  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
as  a  whole,  but  with  concentration  of  effort 
In  definable  "pockets  of  poverty'." 

The  money  Is  channeled  through  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Health,  and  is  on  a  3  for  1 
matching  basis  which  in  this  case  means 
that  tbe  Health  Department  and  tbe  boqrital 
must  continue  to  provide  the  same  services 
as  before  but  the  federal  government  will 
provide  up  to  three  times  as  much  money 
t<x  added  services.  The  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures manual  concerning  Maternity  ft 
Infant  Care  grants  states  that  "rigid  and 
unreaUstle  financial  tilglbility  requbements 
by  hospitals  and  community  ag«iclea  are  a 
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major  reason  why  many  patlenta  do  not 
obtain  prenatal  care  but  are  delivered  aa 
emergencies.  It  is  one  of  the  objectlvec  at 
this  program  to  Increase  the  acceaslblllty  and 
use  of  community  health  resources  by  mini- 
mizing administrative  barriers  to  care."  And 
also  that  "services  should  be  available: 
1.  without  any  requirement  for  legal  resi- 
dence except  that  tbe  patient  Is  ciurently 
living  in  the  area  served  by  the  project;  2. 
upon  referral  from  any  source  including  the 
patient's  own  application;  and  3.  with  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  re- 
gardless of  the  patient's  social  circumstances 
or  ability  to  pay." 

EllglbUity  for  care  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  current  residence  in  Cincinnati  and 
according  to  a  sliding  scale  developed  by  the 
Public  Health  Federation  of  ClnclnnaU  and 
the  Hamilton  County  Medical  Association. 
Key  factors  in  the  determination  are  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  household  and  take- 
home  pay.  About  half  of  all  the  patients  wbo 
deliver  at  General  Hospital  are  seen  pre- 
natally  in  Health  Department  clinics.  No 
patients  pay  for  clinic  care  or  medicines. 
Currently  the  hospital  bills  of  selected  pa- 
tients are  paid  partially  or  in  full  by  the 
Project. 

It  was  originally  planned  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Project  would  deal  only  with  pa- 
tiente  wbo  deliver  at  General  Hospital  but 
that  as  experience  was  gained  and  more 
money  became  available,  the  benefits  would 
be  extended  to  service  patients  delivering 
In  private  hospitals. 

TO  date,  because  of  lack  of  money,  this 
expansion  has  been  limited  to: 

1.  care  in  Health  Department  clinics  for 
newborns  and  infants  of  medically  Indigent 
patients  delivered  In  private  hospitals; 

2.  family  planning  services  for  these 
patients; 

8.  occasional  dental  care;  and 

4,  occasionally  supplying  a  homemaker  tat 
a  patient  confined  in  or  recently  delivered 
m  a  private  hospital. 

One  nurse  is  provided  to  a  private  hoepltal 
pediatric  clinic.  A  medical  secretary  and  a 
medical  social  worker  are  supplied  to  Babies 
MUk  Fund  Clinics. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  money 
may  be  used  for  research,  or  to  provide  any- 
thing other  than  service  (except  for  medi- 
cines, dentures  and  some  accessories  such  as 
elastic  stockings  and  maternity  corsets). 

WHAT   TKX  PBOJXCT   HAS   ADDXD 

1.  Nutritionists — Health  Department  and 
General  Hospital,  including  one  nutrition 
aide. 

2.  Social  Workers — Health  Department  and 
General  Hospital. 

3.  Dental  Clinic — 1  dentist,  2  chairs  (full 
time — 6  days/week) . 

4.  Family  Planning. 

8.  Added  one  comprehensive  dlnlc;  a  pill 
clinic;  a  pre-reglstration  clinic;  and  took 
over  Catherine  Booth  Clinic  (3  half-days/ 
week). 

6.  Psychiatrist. 

7.  Personnel  such  as:  Nurses,  LPN's,  clerks, 
Bteno's  and  secretaries,  laboratory  workers, 
anesthetists. 

8.  Equlpinent — ^hospital,  especially  in  nurs- 
eries and  the  delivery  rooms;  and  in  clinics. 
Among  other  equipment,  a  Corometric  Fetal 
Monitor,  an  Astrup  Mlcroanalyzer  and  a 
Sanborn  Monitor  Hewlett-Packard  type  7 
channel  recorder  are  in  almost  dally  use. 

9.  Remodeling:  J-1;  Kemper  Lane;  12th 
Street;  Catherine  Booth;  OB  Clinic  at  Cin- 
cinnati General  Hoepltal. 

10.  Developed  a  system  for  the  prompt 
transmission  of  Information  from  outlying 
clinics  to  the  General  Hospital  labor  room. 

11.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies:  Babies 
Milk  Fund  Association;  Board  of  Education — 
special  schools,  including  Family  Life  Edu- 
cation   Courses,   exchange   ot   Infornuition; 


Visiting  Nurses  Association— home  vialte; 
Home  Aid  Service — Community  Cheat — for 
homemakers;  Welfare  Department — indoctri- 
nation of  their  workers  and  ours;  Planned 
Parenthood  Association;  March  of  Dimes — 
OperaUon  Stork:  Catherine  Booth — Joint  op- 
eration of  cUnlc;  Family  Care  Clinic  (Sllber- 
stein);  Pilot  City;  Good  Samaritan  Hoq;>ltal; 
Neighborhood  CouncUs,  etc.:  700  Study;  Ado- 
lescent Clinic;  Model  City;  New  Careers  Pro- 
gram (Dept.  of  Labor);  Ohio  Legislature 
(care  of  minora) ;  and.  New  Family  Planning 
grant. 

13.  Baby  sitter  and  Homemaker  Services. 

13.  Transportation  to  and  from  clinics. 

We  have  been  very  much  Intwrested  in  the 
use  of  nurse-midwlves  and  have  encouraged 
the  Ho^ltal  to  employ  them.  We  urged  the 
Ohio  Medical  Board  to  develop  a  procedure 
for  licensing  nurse-midwlves.  Tbe  first  ex- 
amination was  held  in  early  February  this 
year.  Two  nurse  mldwives  at  General  Hos- 
pital passed  the  examination.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  they  will  be  delivMlng  patients 
shortly.  Some  administrative  problems  must 
first  be  scdved. 

About  70%  of  our  patients  are  black,  and 
30%  v^ite.  Ovw  half  the  patients  are  not  liv- 
ing with  their  husbands  or  the  father  of  the 
baby — ^they  are  single,  separated,  divorced  or 
widowed. 

The  goals  of  the  Infant  portion  of  the 
M  &  I  Project  have  been  threefold: 

1.  To  Improve  existing  services  which  have 
traditionally  presented  better  than  average 
medical  care  to  the  pediatric  population  of 
the  City  of  Cincinnati. 

2.  To  provide  a  means  of  Interagency  com- 
munication. 

3.  To  consolidate  those  services  which  were 
fragmented  so  that  health  delivery  systems 
could  be  more  functional. 

To  accommodate  this,  funds  from  the 
Grant  have  been  utilized  at  the  Cincinnati 
General  Hoepltal,  the  Health  Department 
Clinics,  the  Babies  Milk  Fund  Clinics  and 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

At  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  support 
has  gone  to  the  Newborn  Nursery  for  neona- 
ttfloflsts  who  are  responsible  for  the  inten- 
sive care  unit  and  for  training  medical  and 
paramedical  persons  in  Improved  techniques 
of  nursery  care.  In  addition  to  this  funds 
have  allowed  for  a  twenty-four  hour  labora- 
tory service  for  the  neonatal  age  group  and 
the  performance  of  certain  tests  that  could 
not  have  been  performed  otherwise.  (Immu- 
noglobin  of  cord  blood,  etc.)  Sophisticated 
equipment  has  been  purchased  with  M  &  I 
funds  to  monitor  and  help  care  for  critically 
111,  high  risk  infants  and  those  that  were 
considered  relatively  normal.  Two  new  clinics 
have  been  started  at  General  Hospital  pri- 
marily with  M  &  I  funds,  and  these  clinics 
are: 

1.  A  high  risk  infant  clinic  which  sees  all 
children  bom  at  General  Hospital  who  are 
considered  high  risk  by  virtue  of  social  or 
physical  problems. 

2.  An  evening  clinic  which  Is  designed  to 
see  infants  of  parents  who  find  it  difficult  to 
make  day  e4>polntments. 

Our  activity  in  the  Health  Department  has 
been  limited  to  two  areas: 

1.  A  model  clinic  in  the  Kemper  Lane  area 
which  has  innovative  health  care  programs 
such  as  the  use  of  Pediatric  Nurse  Associates, 
appointments,  community  workers  and  a 
good  physical  environment,  etc. 

3.  We  are  also  Involved  directly  In  the 
Price  Hill  clinic  where  many  of  the  same 
techniques  are  used,  and  are  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  Winton  Terrace-Flndlater 
Gardens  area. 

The  Babies  Milk  Fund  has  been  able  to  add 
a  social  service  department  through  M  &  I 
funds,  while  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  has  a 
liaison  nurse  who  works  with  mothers  of 
infants  from  the  nursery  to  one  year  of  age. 

Our  Interagency  communication  is  being 


attempted  by  a  computer  program  which  la 
attempting  to  record  centrally  aignlflcant 
data  on: 

1.  Patient  history  and  physicals. 

3.  Clinic  utilization. 

3.  Problems  associated  with  clinic  utiliza- 
tion. 

4.  Problems  Involved  with  follow  up  and 
continuing  care. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  computer  program  will 
allow  access  to  records  by  any  authorized 
agency  for  tmy  child  within  the  dty. 

MAJOK   PaOBLKMS 

1.  Personnel: 

Changing  personnel  attitudes  from  cold, 
discourteous,  typical  "dlnlc"  to  warm, 
courteous,  helpful,  interested. 

Finding  people  for  new  types  of  Jobs,  for 
Jobs  which  require  individual  Initiative  and 
self -discipline. 

Changing  personnd  attitudes  toward  ao- 
clal  problems: 

(1)  contraception  In  tbe  young. 

(3)  "bad  girl." 

(3)  making  pregnancy  too  glamorous  (all 
the  care,  the  layette,  etc.). 

MD's — ova  goal  is  to  have  all  clinics 
manned  by  qualified  obstetricians. 

IntergratlAg  project  personnel  into  existing 
system. 

salary  scale  governed  by  scale  of  local 
Health  Department. 

specific  problems. 

(1)  Do  blacks  work  better  with  blacks? 

(2)  Do  males  (Health,  education,  etc.) 
work  well  with  female  patients? 

(3)  Do  older  perscMinel  work  well  with 
teenagers? 

high  level  jobs  (considtant  in  social  work 
and  nursing)  limited  by  pay  scale. 

2.  Budget: 

Fiscal  year  Is  July  throu^  June,  but  three 
to  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  may  dapse 
before  the  budget  Is  finally  approved.  Iliis 
year  it  was  cut  5%  plus  absorbing  6  to  7% 
wage  Increases. 

3.  Evaluation: 

No  offldal  method  of  evaluation,  as  was 
evident  in  recent  meeting  in  Washington. 
DC.  Regional  and  national  offices  may  be 
evaluating  our  program  without  our  knowl- 
edge. 

Self  evaluation — ^previously  outlined. 

Especially  difficult  to  evaluate  mental 
retardation. 

4.  Other  Agencies: 

PUot  City  wanta   (1)   to  charge  and   (3) 
strict  geographic  limits. 
6.  Parental  consent. 

6.  Local  MD  resistance — none. 

7.  Misuse — minimal. 

8.  Inability  to  provide  necessities — food, 
clothing,  better  housing. 

During  the  life  of  the  project  the  follow- 
ing changes  have  occurred : 

Total  Deliveries:  1968,  3067  (3112);  1969. 
2357  (3385). 

No  Prenatal  Care:  1965,  30-35%  (est.); 
1969,  13.3%    (9.5%  last  quarter). 

Gravidity  at  Registration:  1965,  4.11;  1969, 
3.36. 

Six- Week  Checkup:  1965,35%  (est.);  1969. 
60%. 

Percent  Prematures  (1968-1966):  1965, 
17%:  1969  13.6%   (7%  m  private  hospitals). 

PerinaUl  Loss  (1965-66)  :  1966  4.2%;  1969, 
3%  (27  babies  saved) . 

Average  #  Prenatal  Visits:  1968,  4.3;  1969, 
6.3. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  patients  are  less 
than  18  years  old. 

It  may  be  of  some  Interest  (although  the 
real  significance  is  not  Icnown)  that  in  1969 
patients  who  had  no  prenatal  care  had  a 
prematurity  rate  of  18.8%,  those  with  care 
only  13.8%.  Perinatal  loss  of  babies  whose 
mothers  had  no  care  was  7J%,  for  those 
with  care  3.1%. 

The  project  has  cooperated  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  develop- 
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mant  of  qp«clal  schools  for  achocri  age  pr*c- 
nant  glita.  I  MUvre  thts  is  m>  vxtxffttnAj  rnX- 
uabl*  project. 

A  prellmliujy  study  of  unwed  fktbers  sug- 
gests this  is  an  are*  which  needs  further 
exploration. 

CONCLtTSIOIfS 

The  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project 
as  It  evolved  in  Cincinnati  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant propitious  Impact  on  the  outcome 
of  the  pregnancies  of  the  medically  Indigent 
of  Cincinnati  and  should  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ousx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Okralo  R.  Foas) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 

official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORAMTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  qpeclal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  on  August  3, 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Satlor,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bucci,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CouGHLiN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  MoRSK,  for  60  minutes,  July  21. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MizzLL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  E^ncp,  for  5  minutes,  July  21. 

(ITie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Aspm,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoomT  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  July  21. 

Mr.  ComrxRs,  fcH-  60  minutes,  July  21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Maodeit,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
materlaL 

Mr.  RoiTSH,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Evnvs  of  Tennessee  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gatdos  during  his  special  order  of 
today  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  COT7GHLIH)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks: ) 

Mr.  McKiNMET  in  two  Instances. 
,     Mr.  Kktth. 

Mr.  Hxmi. 

Mr.  Dkrwinski. 


ICr.  Ascrbr  In  two  tnstancw. 

Mr.  HAKsm  of  Idaho  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fmsixr. 

Mr.  Wtkait  in  two  inrtancw. 

Mr.  MiLLxa  of  OUo. 

Mr.  MicHET.  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  OtTBE. 

Mr.  WnnrAix. 

Mr.  MizsLL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PORSTTHE. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PXTBEE. 

Mr.  ERLEmoRif . 

Mr.  COUGHLIM. 

Blr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Yatroh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Aspm  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MoHAGAx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evnrs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Waloie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Lxgoxtt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamiltom. 

Mr.  DiHGXLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jakes  V.  Stanton  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  liANDGREBE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDadb. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Qegich. 

Mr.  Patten. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  635.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  8072.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position  of   funds    appropriated    to   pay    a 


Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  IS-A,  lis,  and 
Ml,  and  for  other  purpose*. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLimON  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tlUes: 

8.  421.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  qpecial  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents; 
and 

8J.  Bes.  111.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  July  19,  1971,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Bes.  189.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  on  behalf  of  the  (Congress, 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  of 
preliminary  design  sketches  and  funds  for 
murals  In  the  east  corridor,  first  floor,  in  the 
House  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  we  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.). 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

977.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  legislation  recommended  to  reduce 
losses  of  two  insured  loan  funds  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLXTTTONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TH0Ba>80N  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Bouse  Resolution 
457.  Besolutlon  relating  to  expenditure  of 
funds  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  certain  allow- 
ances to  Members,  officers,  and  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  (Rept.  No.  92-367). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BnXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
HJl.  9903.  A  blU  authorizing  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  undertake  a 
quadrennial  enrollment  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote  in  elections  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BARING  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kivrrr,  Mr.  Kazkn,  Mr.  TKutT,  Mr. 
BtTBLisoN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Vicoarro, 
Mr.    Stiphxns.    Mr.    C6ri>ova,    Mr. 
OtTDX.  and  Mr.  Woi.rr) : 
HJl.  9904.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
HJl.  9906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965  to  make  municipal 
governments  eligible   for  technical   services 
under  the  act,  to  extend   the  act  through 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   DmOELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
WnxiAic  D.  FoBO,  Mr.  Kaxth,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkzt,  Mr.  Nxozi,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Peixt,  and  Mr.  Satlob)  : 
H.R.  9906.   A   bUl   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Ck>de  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  de- 
pletion allowance  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
recycled  materials;  to  the  Ckunmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
HJl.  9907.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  clvU  service  re- 
tirement benefits  of  employees  engaged  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

HJl.  9908.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and 
for  other  ptuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Ab- 
ZT7C,  and  Mr.  Sarbanxs)  : 
HJl.  9909.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  maUlng  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Opotitlons. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.  9910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  9911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion, development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
pubUe  lands;  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  federally  owned  minerals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Coromlttee  on  Interim  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCB.   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oexalo  R.  Foao) : 
H.R.9912.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY : 
HJl.  9913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S,  to  au- 
thorlze  employees  who  provide  military  aid 
to  enforce  the  law  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reserve  components  to  use 
annual  leave,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  CKONSKI: 
H.R.  9914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Apostle  Is- 
lands National  Lakeshore  In  the  State   of 
Wisconsin,  and  for  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9916.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  tjie  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  DllnoU: 
HJl.   9916.   A  bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade   in   Iron   and   steel   products;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  PRTOB  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Caibt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
ASPXN.  and  Mr.  Faxr) : 
HJl.  9917.  A  blU  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  kUled;  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.   9918.   A   bUl   to  further   lns\u«   due 
process    In    the    administrative    discharge 
procedure  foUowed  by  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  9919.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security   Act   to  extend   the   period 
within  which  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees who  elected  not  to  be  covered  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system  may  change  such  election;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  9920.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  State  and 
local  sales  taxes  p«ad  by  individuals  shaU  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  their  liability  for 
Federal  income  tax  Instead  of  being  allowed 
as  a  deduction  from  their  gross  Income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  9921.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  election  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
position   of    durational    residency    require- 
ments as  a  condition  of   voting  for  such 
officers,    and    providing    a    procedure    for 
absentee    voting    and    registration;    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Bir.   BLATNIK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kluczthski, 
Mr.  WaiCHT,  Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  Ciakk, 
Mr.    Edmondson,    Mr.    Johnson    of 
California,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Hxndex- 
son,    Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Kee,    Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Caffert,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Collins 
of    Illinois,    Mr.    Becich,    Mr.    Mc- 
CoRscACK,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Jakes  V. 
Stanton,  Mrs.  Abeoc,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Hammerschmiot,  and 
Mr.  Baker)  : 
HJl.   9922.   A  bill   to  extend   the  Public 
Works  and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment  Act  of   1965;    to  the  Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.   BLATNIK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HoLiracLD,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Waooonner)  : 
HJl.   9923.   A  bUl   to   extend  the   PubUc 
Works  and  Economic   Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Staggers) : 
H.R.  9924.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BX7BKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  9925.  A  blU  to  provide  training  and 
employment   opportunities  for  those   Indi- 
viduals whose  lack  of  skills  and  education 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  their  employment  at  or 
above  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  by  means 
of  subsidies  to  employers  on  a  decreasing 
scale  In  order  to  compensate  such  employers 
for  the  risk  of  hiring  the  poor  and  unskilled 
in  their  local  communities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9926.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  establish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  air 
traffic  controllers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

HJl.  9927.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9928.  A  blU  to  amend  title  13.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of 
questions   required   to   be   answered   under 


penalty  of  law  in  the  decennial  oensuaea  ot 
population,  unemployment  and  housing,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  9929.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  tea 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

HJl.  9930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  Increase  the  penal- 
ties for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  to  make  It  imlawfiU  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  or  use  a  person  under  the 
age  of  18  in  the  unlawful  trafficking  of  any 
such  drug;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  9931.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  around 
Korea  as  U  presently  provided  for  those  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  9932.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $1,200 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemptlcms  of  a 
taxpayer  (Including  the  ex«nption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  9933.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJl.  9934.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  organisations  to  engage  in 
communications  with  legislative  bodies  and 
committees  and  members  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.B.9935.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  95.000  of  compensation  paid  to  law 
enforcement  officers  and  firemen  in  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 

TERTIELD,     Mr.     KTROS,     Mr.     SnCING- 

TON,    Mr.    Rot.    Mr.    Nxlsbn,    Mr. 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastimcs)  : 

H.R.  9936.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  listing  of  each  drvig  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  act,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  9937.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  SUte  programs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  9938.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
clude certain  nonprofit  electric  cooperative 
associations  in  the  category  of  exempt  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  In  public  buUdlngs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  791.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HJ.  Res.  792.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltutlcn  of  the 
Unified  States  providing  that  prayer  on  a 
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voluntary  buU  ahaU  bo  pczmltted  In  public 
aeboola  and  aduoattonal  tnstttuttona:  to  tbe 
Commlttaa  on  tlte  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  raaolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  rwxm- 
flrxned  by  tbe  Senate  every  10  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RCX3ERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
SATTKxnxLo,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  Parm 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  SncnrcTON, 
Mr.   Rot,  Mr.    Nelsxh.  Mr.   CaaTza, 
and  Mr.  HAsnitas) : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  370.   Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
certain  activities  of  Public  Health  Service 
iKiepltalB,  outpatient  clinics,  and  clinical  re- 
search  centers;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  OeorgU: 
H.  Res.  553.  Resolution  to  express  tbe  sense 
of   the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jurisdiction  orar  tbe  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
tb*  Committee  on  Voratgn  Allalzs. 
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H.R.  9940.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry  P. 
Seufert;  to  the  Committee  aa  tbe  Judiciary. 


MEMORIAL 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

246.  The  SPEAKKB  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  ratifying  tbe  proposed  amendment 
to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending tbe  right  to  vote  to  dtlaens  18  years 
of  age  and  older,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
HJt.  9939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
T.  Pldgeon;   to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

107.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  the 
Collective  of  the  Haberdaabery  Factory, 
Romny.  Sumakol,  UkrSSR.  relative  to  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  citizens  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

108.  Also,  petition  of  a  Dr.  Dubo.  Crimean 
astrophyslcal  observatory  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  U.S3.R.,  Nauehnyl.  Krym- 
skol,  UkrSSR.  relative  to  treatment  of  Soviet 
citizens  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

109.  Also,  petition  of  Zarko  Rudjanln, 
Karlsruhe,  West  Germany,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 
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FEDERAL  CONTRACT  GOES  TO 
PHILADLEPHIA  HEALTH  DEPART- 
MKNT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  pxNifSTi.vA]nA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  KTT.REJIO.  Mr.  Speftker,  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate  today  announced  that 
the  Phllsulelphia  Department  of  Public 
Health  has  been  named  one  of  13  agen- 
cies in  tbe  Nation — and  the  only  munic- 
ipal health  d^artment — to  receive  a 
contract  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  develop  an  experimental  health  serv- 
ices planning  and  delivery  system. 

A  $i;225,000  2-year  contract  has  been 
awarded  the  health  department  by  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, UJ3.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  W^are. 

Nearly  a  hundred  proposals  from 
throughout  the  country  were  originally 
submitted  for  funding,  of  which  46  re- 
oelTed  serious  consideration  prior  to  the 
final  13  awards,  totaling  $10  million. 

Mayor  Tate  hailed  the  contract — a 
major  accomplishment  for  the  health 
department — calling  the  Federal  support 
"great  assistance  to  Philadelphia  in  de- 
Tel<H?ing  a  comprehensive  health  care  de- 
livery system,  foundations  of  which  have 
been  underway  for  some  time  in  the 
city." 

City  Health  Commissioner  Dr.  Norman 
R.  Tngraham  said  the  contract  permits 
the  health  department  to  intensify  its 
work  with  all  segments  of  the  community 
interested  in  health  care: 

Our  aim  la  to  demiop  a  partnership  be- 
tween public  and  private  sectors  to  provide 
a  complete  array  of  personal  health  care  serv- 
ices throughout  the  dty.  We  anticipate  that 
continuing  to  work  together  great  strides 
will  be  made  to  improve  the  health  oare 
delivery  aystem  in  Philadelphia  during  tbe 
next  two  years. 

Dr.  Joanne  E.  Ftnley,  planning  direc- 
tor for  the  dty  health  department,  will 
be  coordinator  of  the  program.  Dr.  Fin- 


ley  is  currently  staff  director  for  the 
master  planning  effort  for  the  Phila- 
delphia health  care  system,  which  in. 
eludes  construction  of  the  new  Philadel- 
phia General  Hospital.  Earlier,  she  was 
staff  director  for  the  mayor's  committee 
on  municipal  hospital  services. 

Dr.  Ingraham  explained  that  a  com- 
munity health  services  planning  and  de- 
livery system  should  contain  the  fol- 
lowing elements:  A  defined  population 
to  be  served;  explicit  performance  stand- 
ards as  to  access  to  service,  equity  of 
care,  containment  of  costs,  and  man- 
agement of  quality  of  service;  a  planning 
system  with  technological  capability  in- 
cluding an  organized  health  planning  In- 
formation ssrstem;  the  availability  of 
such  resources  as  facilities  and  programs, 
manpower,  and  operating  and  capital  fi- 
nances; plus  a  continuing,  management 
mechanism  to  interrelate  all  of  the  above. 
He  said: 

Many  of  these  elements  and  resources  exist 
now  In  PhUadelphla,  but  In  IsolaUon  or  seg- 
mentation, serving  only  parts  of  the  city.  A 
coherent,  effective,  and  effective,  and  efBcient 
health  services  system  does  not  exist.  Our 
goal  la  to  work  towards  this  end.  In  various 
ways,  each  Inter-relatlng  with  each  other. 

The  program  will  have  two  major 
facets.  The  first  will  establish  a  health 
management  mechanism  in  partner^p 
between  the  Department  and  community 
groups  and  agencies.  This  eventual 
agency  will  manage  health  funds  from 
all  sources — ^Federal.  State,  and  local — 
for  an  parts  of  the  health  care  system  in 
the  city.  The  agency's  actual  establish- 
ment will  come  through  deliberations  by 
the  Philadelphia  Health  Forum  and  its 
related  task  force.  Two-thirds  of  the 
participants  in  this  planning  process  will 
be  consumers.  Dr.  Ingraham  stressed. 

The  program's  second  part  will  de- 
velo0  four  specific  technical  information 
paclcages:  A  redefinition  of  health  serv- 
ice area  boundari^  within  the  city:  the 
development  of  a  health  services  data 
system;  the  economic  analysis  of  all 
funds  coming  into  the  Philadelphia  com- 
munity for  personiJ  health  services,  in- 


cluding a  special  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  citywide  public  health  insurance 
program;  and  a  central  inventory  of 
health  manpower  resources  information. 

Dr.  Ingraham  said  that  an  initial  step 
to  be  taken  imder  the  contract  will  be  an 
open  public  meeting  convened  by  the 
health  commissioner.  Invited  to  partici- 
pate will  be  consumers,  providers,  payors, 
political  representatives,  representatives 
of  State  agencies  with  direct  relation- 
ships to  Philadelphia  health  services, 
and  the  members  of  the  already  orga- 
nized Philadelphia  Steering  Committee 
of  the  Regional  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Agency. 

Those  in  attendance  will  form  the 
membership  of  the  Philadelphia  Health 
Forum.  Meeting  once  a  month  in  public 
session,  the  health  forum  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  the  perma- 
nent health  services  management  struc- 
ture. 

The  health  forum  itself  will  then  es- 
tablish a  task  force  which  will  have  the 
operational  responsibility  for  developing 
a  proposal  for  this  health  management 
mechanism.  Such  a  proposal  would  be 
submitted  to  the  health  forum  for  final 
approval.  The  2S-member  task  force  will 
be  formed  by  the  health  forum  electing 
the  first  six  members — four  consumers 
elected  by  the  consumers  in  attendance 
at  the  forum  meeting,  and  two  providers 
elected  by  the  health  care  providers  in 
attendance.  These  six,  plus  the  health 
commissioner  as  the  seventh  member, 
will  then  appoint  13  additional  consumer 
and  five  additional  provider  members. 

Dr.  Ingraham  noted  that  the  following 
groups  had  formally  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram in  the  contract  proposal  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment:  Model 
cities  program,  regional  comprehensive 
health  planning  advisory  committee. 
Greater  Delaware  Valley  regional  medi- 
cal program,  I^iiladelphla  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  Delaware  Valley  Hospital 
Council,  South  Philadelphia  Health  Ac- 
tion, Inc.,  Inter-County  Healtti  Insur- 
ance Plan.  Inc.,  Hahnemann  Medical 
College    and    Hospital,    comprehensive 
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services  for  children  and  youth  of  the 
Delaware  Valley,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Forum  of  Mental  Health/Mental  Retar- 
dation Centers. 


PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  FEDERAL  AID 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
concerned  about  the  proposed  cuts  in 
Federal  aid  for  social  work  education 
now  being  considered  in  the  HEW  appro- 
priations bilL 

The  poor,  the  mentally  ill,  disturbed 
and  neglected  children,  the  elderly,  and 
the  unemployed  are  in  desperate  need  of 
more  expanded  social  service  programs 
and  Federal  assistance.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  economize  by 
reducing  by  more  than  half,  from  $39.- 
600,000  in  1970-71  to  $20,500,000  in 
1971-72,  the  funds  appropriated  for  stu- 
dent stipends  and  teaching  grants.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  training  of  social 
workers  and  research  in  the  problems 
confronting  these  people,  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  set  back  the  program  drasti- 
cally. This  would  result  in  a  crippling 
blow  to  social  work  training,  to  the  many 
important  community  health  and  wel- 
fare programs  and  to  the  plight  of  the 
many  millions  in  need;  the  effect  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  hospitals  cutting 
their  intern  programs  in  half.  Black  and 
other  minority  students  and  faculty  who 
depend  on  Federal  aid  would  lose  their 
opportunity  to  obtain  graduate  educa- 
tion and  to  return  to  their  communities 
as  effective,  trained  social  workers,  and 
urgent  human  needs  would  be  left  un- 
met. 

The  New  York  City  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers  has 
attempted  repeatedly  and  without  re- 
sult to  voice  its  concern  to  HEW  Secre- 
tary Elliot  Richardson.  I  am  inserting 
here  the  very  fine  analysis  which  NASW 
has  made  on  the  proposed  cuts  as  well  as 
their  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Richardson: 

Human  Rxsottbcx  SxavicKs  and  Social  Wobk 
TaAiNiNo:  Thx  Casx  roa  Continukp  Fao- 

EXAL    StrPFOXT 

or  wnauMY 

The  quality  of  any  service  depends  upon 
the  personnel  who  plan,  administer  and 
provide  It. 

The  President's  Budget  (for  IVlX-'n)  cuta 
•19  million  In  student  stipends  and  train- 
ing grants  currently  provided  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW. 

The  proposed  cuta  will  seriously  affect  tbe 
availability  of  competent  social  work  per- 
sonnel needed  by  the  nation  now  and  In 
the  future. 

Social  work  provides  services  to:  the  aged, 
children,  the  Ul,  the  unemployed,  the  dis- 
abled, the  mentally  ill.  Private  and  public 
agenctes  provide  social  services  to  families 
and  communities. 

Social  work  education  has  changed  to 
meet  new  sodal  problems  and  has  developed 
new  programs  to  tram  profsloaal,  parapro- 
feselooal  and  technical  personnel. 
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Social  work  education  trains  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  persons  from  minority  groups — who 
need  financial  assistance  to  stay  In  school. 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  will  seriously 
affect  the  ability  of  social  work  education  to 
prepare  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  man- 
power required  to  provide  basic  essential 
social  services. 

In  the  long  term,  tbe  proposed  budget  cuts 
will  be  costly  eoonomlcaUy  and  socially. 

/.  The  Prexident't  budyet  proposal* 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
a  base  of  support  for  the  training  of  social 
workers.  This  year,  however,  the  President's 
budget  proposes  drastic  reductions  in  this 
support.  These  cuts  are  both  unexpected  and 
abrupt  and  can  only  result  In  confusion  and 
uncertainty  among  students  and  faculty, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  serious  harm  to  peo- 
ple and  tbe  nation. 

These  cuts  are  described  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  Budget,  Fiscal  Tear  1972,  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Social  and  RehabUitation  Serv- 
ice beginning  on  page  467.  In  this  budget, 
a  new  consolidation  of  research  and  t.ain- 
Ing  items  is  described  on  pp.  4S6-67.  This 
consolidated  approach  obscures  the  real 
magnitude  of  tbe  cuts.  A  cut  of  919.100.000 
in  the  training  grants  of  tbe  Social  and  Re- 
habUitation Service  of  HEW  Is  proposed: 
from  $39,600,000  available  in  1970-71  to  $20,- 
800,000  for  1971-72.  The  cuts  affect  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  (teach- 
ing grants  and  student  stipends  provided 
under  the  Vocational  RehabillUUon  .  .ct) ; 
the  Community  Services  Administration 
(chUd  welfare,  student  stipend  and  facility 
grants  under  Section  426  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  graduate  and  undergraduate 
faculty  and  curriculum  grants  under  Title 
Vn,  SecUon  707  of  the  Social  Seciulty  Act) ; 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  (under 
HUe  V,  Older  Americans  Act).  While  these 
proposed  cuts  of  tralnlrg  grants  for  aU 
fields  InSRS  average  48  percent,  prelim- 
inary HEW  plans  for  future  support  of  so- 
cial work  education  suggest  an  even  greater 
reduction. 

The  cuts  in  the  RehabUitation  Services 
Administration  are  scheduled  to  become  ef- 
fecUve  July  1,  1971.  This  would  provide 
very  short  notice  to  educational  insUtutions 
which  have  already  made  commitments  to 
faculty  and  to  students  who  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  education  and  had  assumed  that 
support  for  their  second  year  of  graduate 
study  was  assured.  The  cuts  In  training 
grants  of  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Administration  on  Aging 
wUl  not  become  effective  untU  July  1,  1972, 
since  funds  In  the  1970-71  budget  are  used 
to  make  grants  in  June  1971  for  the  new  aca- 
demic year  beginning  July  1,  1971. 

//.  The  importance  of  tocial  work  education 
Moat  people  growing  up.  going  to  school, 
working,  marrying,  raising  families  and 
growing  (Ad — at  some  point  In  their  lives — 
find  they  need  some  form  of  help.  They  be- 
come Ul,  encounter  «inanM»^  difficulties,  or 
develop  famUy  or  other  penraial  problems. 
The  need  ftx  medical,  counseUlng,  rehabUl- 
tatlon  and  other  services  is  not  restricted 
to  persons  with  little  or  low  income. 

But,  programs  need  staff  to  plan,  admin- 
ister and  provide  services.  And  the  i>eople 
who  do  this  need  to  be  trained.  Without 
enough  trained  people,  neither  existing  so- 
cial services  nor  future  Innovations  and  Im- 
provements can  be  effective  or  economic. 
Social  work  education  la  the  basic  source  of 
those  people. 

Social  work  staff  today  require  much 
knowledge  and  a  great  variety  of  skills  to 
deal  with  many  problems  of  Increasing  com- 
plexity. Graduate  schools  of  social  work  and 
undergraduate  programa  In  sodal  welfare 
have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  times.  By  providing  training 
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geared  to  today's  problems,  they  are  contrib- 
uting, together  with  other  professions,  to  the 
national  objectives  of  reducing  the  economic 
and  htmian  coeta  of  a  host  of  sodal  prob- 
lems, such  as  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  dis- 
crimination, and  poverty.  More  and  more, 
social  workers  are  Integral  parts  of  the  pro- 
fessional teams  which  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  and  re- 
habilitation. Social  work  Is  a  key  element  in 
caring  for  the  disabled,  the  young  and  the 
aged  and  In  programs  dealing  with  family 
breakdown.  The  increase  In  population.  Us 
urban  concentration,  the  rise  and  intensifi- 
cation of  social  problems,  all  indicate  the 
need  for  more  people  with  even  better  train- 
ing In  the  helping  professions. 
///.  Human  needs  and  social  work  manpower 

Social  services  are  concerned  with  tbe  en- 
tire spectrum  of  human  needs  as  experienced 
both  by  individuals  or  lamUles  and  by  com- 
munities. Sometimes  In  collaboration  with 
other  professions,  sometimes  carrying  pri- 
mary responsibility,  the  social  services  are 
directed  toward  rehabilitation  and  care  of 
vulnerable  population  groups,  toward  pre- 
vention or  reduction  of  social  problems  and 
toward  change  and  Improvement  In  dysfunc- 
tional systems. 

Social  workers  are  involved  both  in  tbe  oi- 
rect  deUvery  of  social  services  and  In  the 
planning,  administration  and  coordination 
of  these  services.  Programs  in  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  have  sharply  increased 
their  emphasis  upon  preparation  for  ad- 
ministration, supervision,  and  other  leader- 
ship roles.  The  level  of  education,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  determine  the  nature  of 
a  social  worker's  Job  assignment.  Direct 
services  can  be  provided  by  a  technician 
without  an  academic  degree  or  by  a  social 
worker  with  a  baccalaureate  or  a  master's 
degree.  The  latter  is.  of  course,  likely  to  be 
doing  the  diagnosing  of  the  problems  and 
providing  highly  specialized  service  in  com- 
plex situations. 

Social  work  education,  on  all  levels,  pre- 
pares practitioners  who  can  fimctlon  In  a 
wide  variety  of  settings.  Though  the  ex- 
amples cited  refer  to  particular  programs,  so- 
cial work  training  is  geared  to  provide  socUl 
workers  with  the  basic  skiUs  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  help  needed. 

Physical  illness:  social  workers,  working  to- 
gether with  other  health  personnel  partic- 
ipants in  developing  national  and  regional 
policies  and  programs  for  the  physically  Ul; 
administer  and  plan  programs  designed  to 
cope  with  the  Immediate  and  long-term 
problems  of  the  physically  111;  help  the  pa- 
tient or  his  family  make  the  kind  of  plans  and 
obtain  tbe  necessary  resources  to  manage 
whUe  he  is  hospitalized;  help  with  plans  for 
discharge  including  specific  arrangements  for 
after-care  or  long-term  living  arrangements 
in  sheltered  settings;  supervise  direct  service 
personnel  in  aftercare  institutions. 

Children:  social  workers  plan  and  admin- 
ister Institutional  and  community-based 
programs  to  cope  with  inunedlate  and  long- 
term  needs  of  chUdren;  design  and  program 
a  range  of  services  to  provide  equalization 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  in- 
cluding pre-natal  and  poet-natal  services  for 
their  mothers;  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  and  regional  policies  and 
programs  for  chUdren;  supervise  caretakers 
in  institutions  for  delinquent  and  neglected 
children;  provide  foeter  bome  plaoement  and 
Buperrlslon  aervloe;  undertake  Investigation 
of  tiuid  abuse  and  recommendation  to  courts 
concerning  removal  of  abused  children;  work 
for  rehabUltaUon  of  famUles  In  order  to  pro- 
tect chUdren  from  aerloas  and  IrreparaUe 
damage;  supervlae  and  train  a  variety  of 
chUd  care  persoimel. 

Mental  illness:  In  addlti<m  to  the  rtdes  de- 
scribed above  for  the  physically  Ul,  social 
workers  head,  or  serve  as  key  staff,  for,  com- 
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inanity  mental  taaalth  oenten;  eairj  nqxMi- 
ilbiuty  far  working  with  family  mamban  ao 
that  they  may  aid  in.  or  at  least  not  inter- 
fere with,  treatment  eflorta;  locate  and  aup- 
errlee  foster  bomee  for  patienta  who  are  to 
live  In  the  community;  train  and  aupervlae 
caretaker  peraonnel;  derelop  alternate  facll- 
Itlea  for  the  long-term  care  of  thoee  not 
ready  for  Independent  llXe. 

Aged:  aodal  workers  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  national,  regional  and  local 
polldea  and  {HOgrama  for  the  aged:  aaalat 
the  aged  paraon  or  hla  relatives  In  ««»<*"'"£ 
the  problem  fOr  which  help  la  needed  and  In 
locating  or  developing  suitable  reaourcea;  re- 
enat,  train  and  supervlae  pereonnel  to  work 
with  the  aged,  both  In  the  community  and  In 
Institutions:  plan  and  administer  a  variety 
of  different  programs,  both  In  the  community 
and  In  Institutions,  to  cope  with  the  varied 
problems  of  older  people  who  no  longer  are 
able  to  care  for  themaelves. 

While  the  specifics  of  what  the  social  work- 
ers do  in  relation  to  any  given  population 
group  may  differ,  their  reeponaitrtllties  and 
tasks  follow.  In  general  terms,  the  examples 
cited. 

The  majority  of  social  workers  with  grad- 
uate education  are  employed  In  planning 
and  policy  development,  administration  and 
supervision,  teaching  and  research.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  typical  employment  fotmd 
among  master's  degree  holders  within  a 
period  of  three  to  five  years  after  receiving 
the  degree.  Increasingly,  however,  students 
are  entering  such  positions  immediately 
upon  recelvlnlg  their  master's  degree. 

Direct  services  are  provided  by  social  work- 
ers from  all  levels  of  educational  preparation. 
Broadly  speaking,  their  efforts  may  be  classi- 
fied along  several  dimensions.  In  terms  of 
goal,  social  workers  provide  services  which 
are  designed  (1)  to  effect  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  person  in  the 
community,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  and 
trauma  of  Institutionalization.  (3)  to  reha- 
bilitate the  person  so  that  he  can  lead  an 
indep>endent  and  productive  life,  or  (3)  to 
provide  long-term  care  In  as  humane  and 
effective  a  way  as  possible  for  those  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  function  on  a  more 
autonomous  level.  In  terms  of  target  the  ef- 
forts of  social  workers  are  generally  directed 
at  the  victim  or  clients,  but  frequently  their 
work  is  primarily  with  others,  such  as,  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  employers  or  potential 
employers,  school,  p<rilce,  etc. 

Different  kinds  at  preparation  and  educa- 
tion are  needed  for  workers  at  different  levels 
of  work.  For  many  of  the  problem  areas  in 
which  social  workers  are  active,  a  degree  of 
expertise  Is  needed  that  requires  intensive 
study  and  the  development  of  a  high  degree 
of  skill.  Though  social  workers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  education  or  with  only  agency  train- 
ing can  successftilly  function  at  an  appro- 
priate level  of  service,  all  fields  require  some 
personnel  with  a  high  degree  of  expertise 
to  plan  and  administer  services.  There  is  a 
particular  and  continuing  need  for  social 
work  personnel  at  the  highest  policy  devel- 
opment level  and  at  the  middle  management 
level, 

/v.  Social  work  and  public  assistance 
One  of  the  moat  critical  tasuea  facing  gov- 
ammenta  in  1971  is  the  ever  growing  welfare 
cost.  Many  people  regard  "welfare"  or  "relief 
rolla"  as  synonymous  with  social  work.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  provision  of  social 
services  and  provisloa  of  Income  mainte- 
nance. No  amount  of  professional  service — 
social  work,  medical,  nursing,  or  education — 
can  provide  the  dollars  needed  to  pay  rent 
or  buy  food  or  have  prescriptions  filled  or 
buy  the  shoes  needed  for  a  child  to  go  to 
school.  The  necessity  of  meeting  basic  eco- 
nomic needs  must  be  distinguished  from 
thoee  needs  that  reqiUre  additional  care  and 
service  and  use  of  a  variety  of  reeouroes  to 
help  people  who  can,  to  become  self  main- 
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talnlng.  It  moat  alao  be  reoognlaed  that  many 
of  tlia  aged,  aoma  of  tlM  HI.  and  aU  of  the 
children  (until  they  grow  to  adulthood)  on 
pubUo  asHl stance  cannoi  beoome  aeU-suffl- 
ctent. 

V.  Soci*U  work  educmtion  produces  needed 
personnel 

Qualified  social  work  personnel  required 
to  plan,  administer  and  provide  social  serv- 
ices are  prepared  through  various  educational 
programs.  The  social  work  education  system 
in  the  n.S.  consists  of:  70  graduate  schools 
o(  aodal  wwk  in  major  iinivarsitlea  which 
grant  5,000  master's  degrees  and  about  80 
doctoral  degrees  each  year;  oytx  aoo  under- 
graduate baccalaureate  programs  in  social 
wtifare  with  over  7,000  graduates;  cloae  to 
100  two-year  community  college  programs 
offering  associate  degrees  which  prepare  com- 
munity and  social  service  technicians;  and 
hundreds  of  continuing  education  programs 
conducted  by  educational  Institutions  and 
agencies  which  reach  thousands  of  social 
workers  each  year. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  social  work 
and  in  most  other  professions  that  there  la 
need  for  training  programs  to  prepare  pro- 
fessional, paraprofeeslonal  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. The  challenge  is  to  identify  and  dis- 
tinguish tasks  so  that  manpower  with  differ- 
ent levels  of  education  will  be  effectively 
used.  Social  work  education  has  i^yed  an 
active  leadership  role  in  this  effort.  In  the 
past  few  years,  social  work  education  has  de- 
veloped new  programs  at  the  baccalaureate 
and  asaociate  degree  levels  in  addition  to 
existing  master's  and  doctoral  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Innovative  Currlculiun  Develo{>ed  to  Deal 
with  Contemporary  Problems 

During  the  past  decade  social  work  train- 
ing has  been  making  a  major  shift  in  the 
focus  and  content  of  its  curriculum.  Changes 
were  made  to  respond  to  new  and  persistent 
problems,  to  the  needs  of  ^>eclflc  popula- 
tion groupe  and  to  the  shifts  that  were  oc- 
curring or  were  being  planned  in  the  orga- 
nisation of  services.  Schools  developed  new 
courses  related  to  certain  population  or 
problem  grou]>s,  the  aged,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  juvenile  and  adult  offender,  the 
physically  handicapped.  Major  changea  in 
social  work  education  also  occurred  with 
changes  In  the  organization  of  services,  e.g., 
the  emphasis  upon  conununlty  mental 
health  programs,  service  to  residents  in  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  multiservice  centers  in 
local  neighborhoods,  and  "grass-roots"  com- 
munity groups.  These  changes  reflected  a 
growing  concern  for  inner  city  populations, 
the  rural  and  urban  poor,  and  the  major 
ethnic  minorities. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
major  shift  in  social  work  eduratlon  toward 
the  preparation  of  generallsts  as  well  as  plan- 
ners and  administrators.  The  generallst  so- 
cial wofker  Is  equipped  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  tasks  at  the  neighborhood  and  community 
level.  The  proportion  (rf  graduate  students 
training  for  administrative  and  organizing 
tasks  has  also  increased.  Undergraduate  pro- 
grams have  beg\ui  to  prepare  their  graduates 
for  beginning  practice  In  a  variety  of  settings 
Instead  of  only  serving  as  aides  in  specific 
fields.  Ihe  preparation  of  technicians  at  the 
community  college  level  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment but  already  growing  rapidly. 

People  trained  in  social  work  are  employed 
by  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  provide 
needed  social  services.  About  80  percent  of 
master's  degree  graduatea  enter  full-time 
employment,  the  majority  in  public  agen- 
ciea  and  mostly  in  child  welfare  and  mental 
health.  About  two-thirds  of  the  baccalau- 
reate degree  social  wcrk  graduates  enter  em- 
ployment mostly  in  the  public  social  serv- 
ices in  their  local  area.  Over  10  percent  go 
on  directly  to  graduate  education.  It  is  rare 
for  aocial  workers  to  leave  human  services. 
Women  do  leave  employment  for  marriage 
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and  motherhood,  but  larga  number*  later 
return  to  full-time  work. 

Social  Work  Training  Offers  l^;>eclal  Oppor- 
tunities for  Minority  Oroiqi* 
The  proportion  of  minority  groups  is  great- 
er in  ^tkduate  social  work  education  than  in 
any  other  discipline  or  professional  educa* 
tlonal  program.  Social  work  education  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  open  op- 
portunities for  minority  groups.  In  the  1970- 
71  academic  year  over  26  percent  of  master's 
degree  students  and  10  peroant  of  doctoral 
students  in  graduate  schools  of  social  work 
were  from  the  following  five  major  ethnic 
minorities:  American  Indians,  Asian  Ameri- 
cans, Chicanos  (Mexican  Americans),  Blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  Also  about  30  percent  of 
all  faculty  In  graduate  schocds  of  social  work 
are  non-white.  The  social  work  curriculum, 
at  all  levels,  is  being  enriched  to  help  all  stu- 
dents to  learn  more  about  the  life  styles, 
strengths  and  problems  of  minority  groups 
and  to  be  able  to  work  more  effectively  with 
theox. 

y/.  The  cost  of  reducing  federal  support 
Continued  federal  support  for  social  work 
education  la  necessary: 

The  proposed  cuts  will  cause  serious  and 
irretrievable  damage.  Many  graduate  schools 
and  undergraduate  programs  will  be  forced 
to  reduce  radically  or  to  discontinue  their 
educational  efforts. 

During  the  past  decade  the  capacity  of  the 
social  work  education  system  expanded  rap- 
Idly  and  decisively  at  the  request  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  meet  urgent  human 
needs.  Cutting  support  now  will  undernxlne 
our  nation's  capability  to  meet  its  social 
goals. 

Currently,  more  than  fifty  percent  of  all 
graduate  students  in  social  work  receive  sti- 
pends funded  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
federal  government;  in  awarding  these  sti- 
pends emphasis  is  given  to  students  coming 
from  low  socio-economic,  disadvantaged  and 
minority  groups.  Cutting  support  now  will 
hurt  these  groups  especially  since  neither 
they  nor  universities  they  attend  have  access 
to  alternate  support  sources. 

It  has  taken  the  better  part  of  a  decade, 
with  the  help  of  federal  funds,  to  build  up 
the  kind  of  quality  fadUtles  found  in  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  social  work  pro- 
grams today.  Cutting  support  now  will  re- 
duce the  schocds'  abiUty  to  maintain  quality 
education  and  develop  Innovative  educa- 
tional programs.  The  consequences  will  be 
felt  in  fewer  students,  leas  adequately  pre- 
pared to  face  the  tasks  of  the  future. 

Since  the  alternate  support  sources  for 
social  work  education  from  local  and  state 
government  and  individual  or  corporate  giv- 
ing are  not  available,  the  consequences  of 
reducing  federal  suppKjrt  will  be  disastrous. 
The  cost  incurred  by  providing  fewer  trained 
social  workers  will  surely  be  far  greater  than 
any  economies  achieved  through  the  pro- 
posed reductions: 

Needs  are  met  best  and  with  least  expense 
when  they  are  identified  early;  unmet  and 
unserved  "Uttle"  problems  soon  develop  into 
more  expensive  "big"  problems.  Trained  so- 
cial workers,  educated  at  various  levels,  are 
needed  to  identify  problems,  develop  strat- 
egies and  deliver  the  intervention  services 
necessary  to  counteract  these  problems  or 
reduce  their  Impact. 

Unless  those  who  man  direct  service  posi- 
tions receive  training  and  on-going  super- 
vision, costly  mistakes  resulting  In  more  ex- 
pensive service  will  be  made.  A  reduction 
In  the  number  of  social  work  students  now, 
predictably  will  make  available  fewer,  not 
more  trainers  and  supervisors  for  the  public 
service  in  the  next  decade. 

The  reduction  of  federal  support  for  so- 
cial work  education  win  hinder,  not  help, 
the  development  of  new  and  more  effective 
social  service  delivery  systems  necessary  to 
help  children,  adults,  and  families  to  be- 
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octne  salf-6ulBctont,  healthy,  and  productive 
citlaena. 

FtaauAaT  18, 1971. 
Mr.  Eluot  RicHAasGOM, 

secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
V.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  A 
Welfare,  Waahington,  D.C. 

The  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers  repre- 
senting 5,000  social  workers,  is  seriously  dis- 
tressed by  projected  cut-backs  in  teaching 
grants  and  student  stipends  for  social  work 
education  provided  by  the  Social  and  Be- 
habUlUUon  Service,  HEW. 

These  outs  will  seriously  Impair  the  where- 
withal to  maintain  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional education  (or  less  affluent  candidates, 
especially  poor  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans. 
It  will  curtail  quality  field  training  and  have 
detrimental  consequences  for  services  to  peo- 
ple most  in  need. 

This  reduction  of  funds  further  exacer- 
bates a  crisis  situation  in  which  vitally 
needed  health  and  welfare  programs  are  being 
gradiially  vitiated  by  withdrawal  of  Federal 
financial  support. 

We  strongly   urge   that   projected  budget 
cuts  in  social  work  education  be  rescinded. 
Charucs  H.  Kimo, 
President.  N.Y.C.  Chapter,  NASW. 

DKPAKTMXNT  of  HKAI.TH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFAaX, 

Washington,  D.C,  ApHl  20, 1791. 
Mr.  CHAaus  H.  King, 

President,  NYC  Chapter  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Mk.  bono:  Secretary  Richardson  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  concenUng 
the  budget  cuts  In  eductlonal  training  grant 
programs  for  social  work.  The  Administra- 
tion has  been  working  toward  the  goal  of 
financing  new  programs  In  the  1973  budget. 
Some  of  this  success  in  financing  new  pro- 
grams has  been  achieved  by  reducing  certain 
ongoing  activities.  One  area  in  which  reduc- 
tions are  being  made  involves  direct  Federal 
support  for  several  types  of  training  includ- 
ing social  work.  There  is  interest  in  the  re- 
direction and  use  of  training  funds  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  results  In  obtaining  needed 
manpower. 

We  are  developing  new  legislative  pro- 
posals that  will  enable  us  to  bettor  provide 
social  and  rehabilitation  services.  These  pro- 
posals will  request  funds  to  support  training 
programs  directed  toward  providing  person- 
nel to  perform  new  roles  in  the  delivery 
system. 

You  may  be  sure  that  your  suggestions  and 
coDunenta  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  we  work  further  on  the  development  of 
social  services  and  related  manpower  pro- 
posals. 

Sincerely  your*. 

FkANK  S.  Casacciolo, 
Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of  Man- 
power, Development  and  Training. 

Mat  19,  1871. 
Mr.   KixioT  RiCBAaoooN, 
Secretarg,  VS.  Department  of  Health,  gdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Richaboson:  On  April  20th,  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Caraodolo  responded  to  our  Febru- 
ary 18th  communication  to  you  expressing 
our  deep  concern  about  the  proposed  seven 
cutbacks  In  funds  for  social  work  education 
and  the  effect  of  such  cuts  on  delivery  ol 
much  needed  programs  of  social  service. 

In  the  Interim,  we  had  made  several  un- 
suooeasful  efforts  to  obtain  an  appointment 
with  you  ao  that  we  and  the  Deans  of  the  six 
graduate  schools  of  social  work  In  New  York 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
very  harmful  effect  of  these  budget  cuts  and 
try  to  persuade  you,  as  the  ^>^e8inan  for 
aocial  weUkre  in  thla  administration,  to  take 
a  stronger  stand  In  its  behalf.  We  also  tel*- 
phoned  Mr.  Caraoclolo  after  receipt  of  his 
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letter  and  talked  with  him  at  scxne  length 
In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  very  general 
statements  in  his  refAy,  again  with  no  aatla- 
faotory  result. 

In  view  of  the  Inadequate  response  to  our 
efforts,  must  we  aaeume,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
there  la  nothing  we  can  do  to  intervene  with 
you  on  a  matter  which  vitally  affects  the 
future  of  our  profession  and  the  programs 
and  people  we  are  pledged  to  serve? 

In  terms  of  the  overall  Federal  budget,  the 
sums  involved  in  aocial  work  education  are 
mlnlscule.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  sav- 
ings are  necessary  while  enormovis  siuns  con- 
tinue to  be  spent  on  the  Indo-Cblna  War,  on 
advanced  weaponry  and  supersonic  transport 
of  disputed  value,  on  bailing  out  industrial 
giants  like  Lockheed  Aircraft  and  the  Penn- 
Central  Railroad,  and  so  on.  We  note  also 
that  while  social  work  education  is  t>eing 
cut,  grants  for  education  of  police  officers 
and  for  equipping  local  police  departments 
with  sophisticated  enforcement  and  SFurveil- 
lance  equipment  are  being  substantially  In- 
creased. The  choice  of  priorities,  to  us.  Is 
ominous.  In  all  frankness,  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
must  tell  you  that  the  administration's  in- 
difference to  social  services  leaves  us  little 
choice  but  to  conclude  that  there  is  an 
intention  to  wipe  out  most  ta  the  social 
welfare  gains  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

We  are  the  largeeli  local  Chapter  of  the 
national  professional  organization  of  social 
workers.  A  substantial  number  of  our  5,000 
members  are  faculty  and  graduate  students 
of  social  work  who  are  being  vitally  affected 
by  the  decisions  on  social  work  training 
which  your  d^artment  is  now  making.  We 
believe  we  have  a  req;x>nsibility  to  intervene 
and  a  right  to  be  consulted  In  these  matters. 
We  are  ready  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you 
whenever  you  see  fit. 
Sincerely, 

Chablxs  H.  Kmo, 

President. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   GENERA- 
TION GAP 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  nxAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  CASET  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent.  Dr.  J.  Ernest  Hill,  has  made 
some  rather  provocative  observations  on 
the  generation  gap,  which  I  Uunk  are 
worthy  of  notice: 

Let  Us  Look  Objxctxvslt  at  Amotrek  Facet 

or  THE  Oekeration  Oap 

(ByJ.KrneetHlU) 

First,  we  must,  without  a  doubt,  admit 
the  acoompliahment  of  some  scattered  good, 
resulting  from  activities,  approvals  and  crit- 
icism, of  those  youth  of  today,  who  in  their 
most  fantastic  terminology,  try  to  repress 
the  proven  and  in  their  acts  of  violence, 
some  with  their  long  hair  and  bearded  facea, 
make  excessive  use  of  narcotica. 

These  accompllahments,  of  whatever  good, 
appear  to  a  large  majority  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation and  nonpartldpatlng  youth,  to  ba 
trivial  In  statiue,  when  related  to  the  de- 
structive forces  that  have  been  set  In  motion. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  believe  that  minds 
not  yet  motilded  by  the  pattern  of  experi- 
ence can.  through  self -appraisement,  want 
to  aeiae  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  destinies  and 
expect,  or  be  expected,  to  avoid  the  shoala 
of  disaster,  as  they  endeavor  to  negate  the 
effective  chartered  course  lighted  by  the 
brilllanoe  of  the  beiit\  productive  minds  of 
past  centuries. 

Seemingly,  a  large  number  of  those  who 
loudly  proclaim  their  virtues  as  revolution- 


ary Messiahs,  seeking  radical  changes  in 
our  hiunan  relationships,  come  Triim  back- 
grounds with  financial  and  family  affluence: 
without  which  they  would  have  neither 
food,  nor  base,  prindpally  our  schools,  from 
which  they  operate. 

It  is  difficult  to  xuiderstand  why  some  seek- 
ing an  education,  while  accepting  the  grati- 
tudes of  our  tax  sponsored  and  endowed 
schocds.  are  so  willing  to  destroy  that  which 
gives  the.m  the  privileges  and  benefits  that 
are  the  end  results  of  the  spending  of  literally 
billions  of  dollars  and  generations  erf  plan- 
ning and  effective  effort. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  these 
Artists,  of  rapid  change,  have  ever  given 
thou^t  to  the  possibility  that  they,  too,  may 
have  to  live  with  the  aftermath  of  their 
poorly  founded,  reckless  and  badly  planned 
polldes  and  objectives. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  of  these  very 
ones  will  BtHne  day  be  successful,  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  have,  heretofore,  evaluated 
success. 

Here,  it  may  well  be  asked  to  whom  will 
they  turn  for  protection  of  their  coveted 
possessions,  their  loved  ones  and  themselves, 
when  they  must  deal  with  their  pernicious 
"brain  chllds". 

This  coUosal  menace,  this  ecological  Frank- 
enstein, fully  developed,  destructive  and  un- 
manageable, could  well  be  their  nemesis. 

WouJd  It  not  be  so  much  better,  If  those 
with  so  much  energy  and  "spunk"  could, 
early  in  life,  develop  a  large  degree  of  ac- 
ceptance and  belief  that  all  should  strive 
to  become  a  beneficial  contributing  and 
peaceful  living  part  of  the  whole  of  us.  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  "qtln-oflr  of  minority 
disruption? 

SomecMie  has  said  "trees  supply  the  handles 
for  the  axes  that  destroy  them".  This  analogy 
might  well  be  prophetic  in  application  to 
that  in  mention. 

How  can  we  sanely  accept  so  many  pro- 
jected theories,  diluted  with  Inexperience 
and  think,  for  one  moment,  the  basic  me- 
chanics of  our  growth  are  old  fashioned, 
as  we  continue  to  progressively  Improve 
the  ways  of  living  and  adding  strength  to 
strength. 

It  Is  evident  that  brains  and  brawn  are 
kinetic,  each  to  the  other.  Proper  use  of  lx>th 
of  these  has  developed  a  workable  symphony 
of  harmonies  that  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
tinuous changing  of  ideas  into  realities  to 
make  our  Ood  given  country  the  greatest. 

May  the  wrath  of  God  be  avoided  and  in 
its  stead,  praise  be  to  him  in  prayer  that  be 
continue  to  help  and  bless  America. 


FLAG  DAY— 1971 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1971 

Mrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleacaes  in  the  House,  a  very  timely 
story  about  our  American  flag,  which 
was  given  to  me  at  recent  Flsig  Day  cere- 
monies in  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  M. 
Rooney  of  Natick,  Mass. 

I  am  sure  tiiat  my  colleagues  will  feel 
as  I  did  when  I  read  the  same: 

Hello,   Rxmekbe*   Me? 

Some  people  call  me  Old  Olory,  others  call 
me  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  but  whatever 
they  call  me,  I  am  your  Flag,  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  .  .  .  Something 
has  been  bothering  me,  ao  I  thought  I  might 
talk  it  over  with  you  .  .  .  because  it  Is  about 
you  and  me. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  people  lined  up 
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on  both  lidM  of  the  street  to  watch  the 
parsd*  and  ziaturally  I  wu  leading  every 
parade,  proudly  waving  In  the  breeze,  when 
your  daddy  saw  me  coming,  be  Immediately 
removed  his  bat  and  placed  it  against  hla 
left  shoulder  ao  that  the  hand  was  directly 
over  his  heart  .  .  .  remember? 

And  you,  I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
straight  as  a  soldier.  You  didn't  have  a  hat, 
but  you  were  giving  the  right  salute.  Remem- 
ber Uttle  sister?  Not  to  be  outdone,  she  was 
saluting  the  same  as  you  with  her  right  hand 
over  her  heart  .  .  .  remember? 

What  happened?  I'm  still  the  same  old  flag. 
Oh.  I  have  a  few  more  Stars  since  you  were  a 
boy. 'A  lot  more  blood  has  been  shed  since 
those  parades  of  long  ago. 

But  now  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  used 
to.  When  I  come  down  your  street  you  Just 
stand  there  with  your  hands  In  your  pockets 
and  I  may  get  a  small  glance  and  then  you 
look  away.  Then  I  see  the  children  running 
around  and  shouting  .  .  .  they  don't  seem  to 
know  who  I  am  ...  I  saw  one  man  take 
his  hat  oC  then  look  around,  he  dldnt  see 
anybody  else  with  theirs  off  so  he  quickly  put 
his  back  on. 

Is  It  a  sin  to  be  patriotic  anymore?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for  and  where  I've 
been?  .  .  .  Anzlo,  Ouadalcanal,  Korea  and 
now  Vietnam.  Take  a  look  at  the  Memorial 
Honor  Rolls  sometimes,  of  those  who  never 
came  back  to  keep  this  Republic  free.  .  .  . 
One  Nation  Under  Ood  .  .  .  when  you 
salute  me.  you  are  actually  saluting  them. 

Well,  it  wont  be  long  until  ni  be  coming 
down  your  street  again.  So,  when  you  see 
me,  stand  straight,  place  your  right  hand 
over  your  heart  .  .  .  and  I'll  salute  you,  by 
waving  back  .  .  .  and  I'll  know  that  .  .  . 
Tou  remembered! 


PRESIDENT  ANWAR  SADAT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nntiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
litical involvement  of  Egypt's  President 
Anwar  Sadat  spans  the  last  30  years  and 
today  President  Sadat  is  one  of  the  most 
important  politicians  in  the  Middle  B:ast 
Edward  Sheehan's  article  in  the  July  18 
issue  of  New  York  Times  Magazine  offers 
a  good  study  of  this  complicated  man 
and  I  commend  his  essay  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Ailv  18.  10711 

The  Real  Sabat  amo  ths  Obmtthologized 
Nasske 

(By  Edward  R.  P.  Sheehan) 
Caiso. — Per  much  of  his  early  life,  Mo- 
hammed Anwar  el  Sadat  was  a  most  unsuc> 
cessful  conspirator.  Many  of  his  conspiracies 
were  directed  against  the  British,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  that.  As  a  boy  of  10  In 
his  viUage  of  Mlt  Abu  al  Kom  In  the  NUe 
Delta,  he  had  discovered  the  works  of  Ma- 
hatma  Oandhl;  soon  he  could  recite  chapter 
and  verse  of  British  despotism  not  only  In 
Egypt  but  eastward  aeroas  the  Euphrates 
to  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush. 

"When  he  was  still  in  primary  schod," 
recalls  hU  sister  Seklna,  "Anwar  began  dress- 
ing up  in  a  white  sheet  like  Oandhl.  and  he 
would  walk  through  the  village  leading  a 
goat  on  a  string.  Then  he  would  go  and  sit 
under  a  tree,  pretending  he  did  not  want  to 
eat." 

Later,  the  Sadat  family  moved  to  the  Kubrl 
ti  Kubbeh  quartw  In  Cairo,  and  by  that 
time  Anwar  had  turned  to  violence — he  was 
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on  the  run  as  a  terrorist.  "In  the  middle  of 
the  night."  Seklna  remembers,  "British 
troops  and  King  Parouk's  {tolltlcal  police 
came  crashing  into  our  house,  hurling  us  out 
of  our  beds,  breaking  furniture  and  crock- 
ery, tearing  the  place  to  pieces.  They  weren't 
at  all  nice.  They  were  looking  for  Anwar." 

That  was  during  World  War  II.  Sadat  had 
graduated  with  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  from  the 
Egyptltui  Military  Academy  in  1938;  but  if 
Nasser  was  cautious  and  brooding,  Sadat 
was  impulsive  and  bloodthirsty.  They  served 
together,  upon  graduation,  at  the  same  mili- 
tary post  at  Mankabad  on  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Egyptian  Nile,  and  nourished  a  com- 
mon dream  of  a  modem  Egypt  free  of  >irtt- 
ish  bondage  and  a  corrupt  King.  By  1941, 
Sadat  was  concocting  elaborate  plots  to  ex- 
pel the 't. .  Itlsh  Army  from  Egypt. 

In  Cairo,  he  fell  in  with  the  antl-Brttlsh 
Sheik  Hassan  el  Banna,  Supreme  Guide  of 
the  fanatical  Moelem  Brotherhood,  and  Oen. 
Aziz  el  Masrl,  the  former  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  who  nad  been  sacked  by  Win- 
ston Churchill.  Twice.  Sadat  tried  to  smuggle 
Oeneral  Masrt  through  to  the  German  lines 
In  the  StOiara  (where  Bifasri  was  to  advise  the 
Germans  how  to  outflank  the  British ) ,  but 
on  the  lirst  endeavor  the  general's  car  broke 
down,  and  on  the  second  his  airplane  crashed 
at  takeoff.  Sadat's  subsequent  Intrigues  with 
a  pair  of  German  spies  In  Cairo  were  betrayed 
by  a  belly  dancer.  (Sadat  himself  was  never 
particularly  "pro-Nazi,"  as  some  of  his  critics 
still  claim.  He  was  an  anti-BritUh  Egyptian 
nationalist — period) .  He  was  court-martialed 
In  1942,  cashiered  out  of  the  army,  and  dis- 
patched to  a  prison  camp  in  Upper  Egypt. 

He  escaped,  demanded  an  audience  with 
the  King,  was  recaptured,  and  escaped 
again — hiding  out  all  over  Egypt  and  in  the 
teeming  mosques  of  Cairo  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  By  that  time  he  was  de- 
manding that  Nasser's  clandestine  Pree 
OflScers  movement  adopt  terrorism  as  a 
political  tool.  As  Sadat  later  confessed  in 
his  writings,  he  pleaded  with  Nasser  for 
permission  to  blow  up  the  British  Embassy 
and  everybody  In  It,  Including  the  ambas- 
sador. 

Nasser  refused,  but  to  keep  Sadat  happy 
he  sppolnted  him  the  head  of  a  civilian 
auxiliary.  Sadat  then  plotted  to  assassinate 
several  pro-British  politicians.  He  bungled  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Mustafa  Nahas  Pasha 
in  1945,  but  a  year  later  some  of  his  com- 
panions did  aasfjwlnate  Amin  Osman  Pasha, 
a  former  Minister  of  Finance,  for  declaring 
that  the  bond  between  Britain  and  Egypt 
was  "as  unbreakable  as  a  Catholic  marriage." 
Sadat  was  arrested  for  complicity,  but  was 
eventually  acquitted  and  released  In  1948. 
He  hacked  at  several  menial  Jobs,  including 
jovimallsm,  but  rapidly  became  destitute. 
One  of  the  stories  he  wrote  then  was  called 
"The  Prince  of  the  Island " — an  allegory  of  a 
prince,  surrounded  by  malevolent  advisers, 
who  eventually  gets  rid  of  them  and  estab- 
lishes his  own  supremacy.  The  story  was 
never  published,  but  the  plot  was  eventually 
to  reappear  in  Sadat's  reed  life. 

Through  the  intercession  of  King  Parouk's 
physician,  Sadat's  army  commission  was  re- 
stored in  1950.  He  was  ordered  to  act  as  a 
palace  spy  against  suspected  revolutionaries 
in  the  army,  and  gleefully  he  became  a 
double  agent,  telling  everything  he  knew  not 
to  the  palace  but  to  Nasser.  By  1951,  he  was 
a  lieutenant  colonel  and  (so  British  Intel- 
ligence has  claimed)  embroiled  In  yet  an- 
other bungled  plot — a  mine  was  planted  In 
the  middle  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  faUed  to 
exidode  when  a  British  ship  bumi>ed  Into  It. 
In  1953,  on  the  epochal  night  of  the  July 
22-23  revolution,  he  was  supposed  to  cut 
army  communications  In  Cairo,  but  the 
signals  got  crossed;  he  took  his  family  to  the 
movies,  and  at  the  crucial  moment  Nasser 
could  not  find  him.  Prom  that  moment  on, 
though  be  held  a  succesalon  of  prestigious 
titles  Including  that  of  Vice  President  until 
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Nasser  died  last  September,  Sadat's  power  In 
Egypt  was  far  more  nominal  than  real. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  meta- 
morphosis of  this  callow  conspirator  Into 
the  adroit  empiricist  of  power  who  is  today 
the  Presid'Mit  of  Egypt?  I  believe  one  of  the 
basic  explanations  is  that,  though  he  la  not 
an  intellectual  and  despite  his  professed  dis- 
taste for  theories,  Sadat  has  long  been  an 
omnivorous  reader — and  his  reading  has 
helped  focus  his  insight  Into  the  motives 
that  propel  men.  His  literary  tastes  are  more 
catholic  than  those  of  Nasser,  who  devoured 
books  on  history,  geopolitics  and  war  but 
who  was  beguiled  by  little  else.  Sadat  system- 
atically educated  himself  in  prison;  he 
learned  to  speak  English,  German  and  P»^ 
slan  fluently,  and  to  read  Prench.  Over  the 
years  hs  has  doted  on  the  works  at  HarcAd 
Laskl,  Arnold  Toynbee,  Lloyd  C.  Douglas, 
Somerset  Maugham,  and  has  dabbled  In  tbe 
literature  of   other  creeds  besides   Islam. 

His  own  Islamic  ardor  runs  deep,  for  half 
of  him  will  always  remain  the  village  son — 
devoted  to  those  millennial  values  of  the  fel- 
lah, the  Eg3rptlan  peasant,  rooted  in  the 
rhythms  of  prayer  and  hardship,  of  cloeeness 
to  the  earth  and  of  the  shrewdness  which  is 
the  treasure  of  the  poor.  Unlike  Nasser,  who 
grew  up  an  urban  shlzold  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. Sadat  not  only  retained  his  roots  In 
Mlt  Abu  al  Kom,  but  he  returned  there  often 
throughout  his  career  to  pray  in  the  village 
mosque  and  to  mingle  among  the  merchants, 
the  butchers,  the  beasts  and  tollers  of  the 
field.  "Those  visits  home  taught  me  some- 
thing I  never  forgot,"  he  told  me  once.  "They 
taught  me  how  to  talk  to  the  people — and 
how  to  listen." 

There  was  a  curious  dualism  at  work  here 
too,  for  once  the  Pree  Officers  were  ensconced 
In  power  Sadat  developed  by  degrees  into  an 
urban,  sophisticated  and — so  his  critics  say — 
slighUy  venal  man.  Goaded  by  his  elegant 
half-English  wife  Oehan,  he  dressed  in  suits 
from  Savile  Row,  sent  his  daughters  to  fash- 
ionable schools,  and  honed  away  at  the 
rough  edges  of  his  character  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  his  earthy  charm.  He  wrote  a 
book,  "Revolt  on  the  Nile,"  an  emotional 
and  highly  selective  account  of  his  personal 
history  as  a  conspirator.  He  took  paiiu  never 
tc  stray  too  far  from  Nasser's  shadow.  Other 
Pree  Officers  were  falling  by  the  wayside  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  cliques  and  aspired  to 
power  for  themselves;  Sadat  never  made  that 
mistake.  He  remained  a  loner,  and — whatever 
his  private  reservations — ^remained  totally, 
blindly  loyal  to  his  leader. 

True,  some  of  his  old  recklessness  re- 
emerged  from  time  to  time.  As  head  of  the  Is- 
lamic Congress  in  the  mld-nineteen-fifties, 
his  brasbness  so  disenchanted  other  Moslem 
powers  that  Nasser  removed  him  from  his 
Egyptian  delegation  at  the  Bandung  Confer- 
ence and  sent  him  home  to  Cairo.  As  Speaker 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  1961  he  went 
to  Moscow,  where  he  engaged  in  a  shouting 
match  with  Nlkita  Khrushchev  when  Khrush- 
chev attacked  him  for  Nasser's  persecution 
of  Egyptian  Communists.  He  meddled  in  the 
Yemen — first  urging  Nasser  to  intervene  in 
the  civil  war,  and  then  opposing  the  peace 
settlement  he  had  himself  helped  to  negoti- 
ate with  Saudi  Arabia  In  1986.  He  made  dem- 
agogic speeches  in  1969.  vowing  that  the 
army  would  cross  the  Suez  Canal  to  push 
the  Israelis  out  of  Sinai,  and  vehemently 
opposed  the  Rogers  peace  Initiative  before 
Nasser  embraced  it  in  1970. 

And  yet.  for  all  that,  Sadat  mellowed  and 
matured  during  his  long  years  under  Nasser's 
restraining  hand.  He  traveled  widely,  all  over 
the  Moelem  world,  to  Yugoslavia  and  Mon- 
golia, and  to  the  United  States  in  1966.  There, 
as  an  official  guest  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, he  met  Lyndon  Johnson,  marveled  at 
Disneyland,  and  was  so  tasclnated  by  the 
open  debate  procedure  In  Congress  that  he 
introduced  it  Into  the  Egyptian  National  As- 
sembly when  he  returned  to  Cairo.  He  visited 
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BO  many  remote  comers  of  Egypt  itself  that 
he  came  to  know  his  people  more  deeply  than 
Nasser  ever  did.  He  gUmpsed  the  complexities 
of  power,  and  bided  his  time. 

After  the  debacle  of  the  1967  war  with  Is- 
rael and  the  suicide  of  Nasser's  boon  com- 
panion Pield  Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer. 
Sadat  grew  closer  to  Nasser — the  better  to 
observe  in  silence  all  the  errors  the  President 
was  making,  and  to  remember  them  for  fu- 
ture reference  as  pitfalls  to  avoid.  "The 
Revolution,"  so  the  saylitg  goes,  "devours  its 
own  children."  Not  so  with  Anwar  Sadat, 
since  Nasser  rewarded  him,  not  with  power, 
but  with  longevity.  The  greatest  lesson  that 
Sadat  ever  learned  at  Nasser's  knee  was  how 
to  be  patient. 

But  when  Sadat  succeeded  Nasser,  almost 
no  one — Including  this  writer — took  him 
seriously.  For  Nasser  had  bequeathed  to 
Egypt  not  only  An\*'ar  Sadat,  but  his  "oons 
as  well.  Nasser's  goons — Presidential  Affairs 
Minister  Samt  Sharaf ,  Interior  Minister  Sha- 
rawi  Gomaa,  et  aX. — gripped  the  rods  of 
power  in  their  own  hands,  particularly  the 
pervasive  intelligence  apparatus,  and  they 
clearly  expected  Sadat  to  do  what  they  told 
him.  Sadat  seemed  to  assent,  and  again  bided 
bis  time. 

The  Sharaf-Gomaa  cabal  considered  them- 
selves the  rightful  rulers  of  Egypt  after  Nas- 
ser's death.  They  were  his  younger  heirs,  and 
they  wanted  done  witb  tbe  old  Pree  Officers 
like  Sadat.  While  Nasser  lived  they  were  his 
tools  ("Show  me  10  men  I  can  trust,'  he 
used  to  say)  and  he  constantly  played  off  one 
against  the  other,  keeping  a  black  book  of 
their  misdeeds  (they  were  nearly  all  cor- 
rupt) and  even  of  their  erotic  escapades. 
Saml  Sharaf  was  especially  disreputable. 
Sensual  and  slightly  fat,  mustachioed  and 
handsome  in  a  way  tliat  exuded  bad  taste, 
he  loved  food,  drink  and  women.  An  army 
officer  (of  course) .  be  had  participated  in  an 
abortive  coup  in  1954.  but  soon  betrayed  his 
co-consplrators  to  Zacharla  Mohleddin,  then 
head  of  the  secret  police.  Mohleddin  ab- 
solved Sbafaf  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and — sensing  his  utility — appointed 
him  his  private  secretary.  Soon  Nasser  dis- 
covered him.  first  using  him  to  spy  on  Mo- 
hleddin, then  making  Sharaf  his  own  private 
secretary.  Eventually  Sharaf  became  the  di- 
rector of  Nasser's  clearing  house  for  all  in- 
telligence affairs.  He  buUt  his  career  on 
snooping,  on  bugging  his  rivals'  bedrooms,  on 
betraying  bis  friends. 

Sharawi  Gomaa,  the  burly,  Indla-rubber- 
'  faced  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  only 
slightly  more  respectable.  An  old  crony  of 
Saml  Sharaf's,  he  had  been  scheming  with 
Sharaf  for  years  to  take  over  effective  control 
of  the  Government,  and  when  Nasser  died 
he  was  the  second  or  third  most  powerful 
man  In  Egypt.  Besides  the  police  and  the 
huge  General  Investigative  Authority,  which 
he  controlled  outright,  he  had  penetrated 
most  of  the  other  intelligence  agencies  as 
well;  like  Sharaf  he  was  an  addict  of  the 
most  sophisticated  snooping  devices,  which 
he  purchased  all  over  tbe  world  at  consid- 
erable cost  and  then  planted  promiscuously 
In  the  private  chambers  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies alike.  He  manipulated  large  sums  of  se- 
cret monies  which  he  later  used  to  slander 
Anwar  Sadat,  and  even  consulted  swamis 
to  divine  when  he  himself  would  become 
Prime  Minister  and  President. 

From  the  moment  that  Sadat  succeeded 
Nasser,  Sharaf  and  Gomaa  were  resolved  to 
keep  the  Intelligence  apparatus  out  of  the 
President's  grasp.  In  the  beginning,  Sadat 
made  no  serious  move  to  stop  them.  "My 
brother  is  slow  In  making  decisions,"  says 
Seklna  Sadat.  "He  hM  learned  to  think  ev- 
erything over  very  carefully,  even  the  small- 
est decisions  concerning  his  children."  With 
his  sly  fellah  mind,  he  ignored  the  intelli- 
gence services  for  the  moment,  and  concen- 
tcated  Instead  on  building  his  popular  base. 
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He  cut  prices,  eased  numerous  restrictions 
and  sought  out  the  civil  establishment — the 
press,  the  universities,  the  judiciary — to  coax 
them  to  his  side. 

On  radio  and  television,  Sadat  spoke  softly 
m  homely  colloquialisms,  asserted  all  of  his 
rustic  charm  and  began  to  acquire  charisnxa. 
7%e  values  he  invoked  were  not  visions  of 
a  Marxist  Utopia  but  the  verities  of  the 
Egyptian  village — above  all,  belief  in  God.  In 
his  visits  to  the  army;  he  refused  to  do  all  of 
the  talking,  and  engaged  his  officers  in  dia- 
logue. As  he  gradually  became  more  popular, 
he  embarked  on  tiny  probing  operations  of 
the  intelligence  apparatus,  not  daring  yet  to 
dismiss  Sharaf  and  Gomaa,  but  inserting  one 
spy  here,  another  there,  the  better  to  be 
briefed  on  their  machinations.  It  was  all  of 
it  a  marvel  of  political  craftsmanship,  a 
masterly  lesson  of  how  to  proceed  from  quasi 
Impotence  toward  supreme  power,  step  by 
modest  step. 

In  the  meantime,  Sadat  was  moving  rap- 
idly on  the  external  front.  He  accepted  tbe 
hitherto  unmentionable  idea  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel,  he  proposed  reopening  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  he  invited  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  to  Cairo.  The  reasonableness 
of  his  strategy  won  world  opinion  to  Egypt's 
side,  and  put  Israel  on  the  diplomatic  de- 
fensive. The  architect  of  the  rapprocKement 
with  Washington  was  Mohammed  Hassanein 
Heykal,  the  editor  of  Al  Ahram.  Cairo's  lead- 
ing newspaper.  Heylcal,  Nasser's  closest  con- 
fidant, was  now  ascending  to  a  position  of 
even  greater  Influence  with  Sadat.  The  es- 
ence  of  Heykal's  argument,  which  he  ex- 
pounded repeatedly  in  his  column,  was  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Israelis  from  Sinai  was 
probably  unattainable  unless  Egypt  first  im- 
proved its  relations  with  the  United  States: 
only  then  would  Washington  apply  the  es- 
sential pressure  on  Tel  Aviv.  Al  Gomhourta, 
the  Government  organ  controlled  by  the  Arab 
Socialist  Union,  replied  with  violent  edito- 
rials which  accused  Heykal  of  selling  out  to 
the  Americans;  Indirectly,  the  editorials  were 
an  assault  on  Sadat  as  well. 

For  the  Arab  Socialist  Union  was  not  mere- 
ly the  country's  unique  political  organiza- 
tion, it  was  the  citadel  of  Heykal's  enemies 
and  of  Sadat's  rivals  for  the  control  of  Egypt. 
It  was  the  power  base  of  Vice  President  Aly 
Sabry,  Cairo's  leading  leftist  Ideologue:  It 
was  the  darling  of  the  Russians — who  hoped 
It  would  eventually  pr<^>el  the  country  from 
bourgeois  socialism  to  a  mcn-e  authentic  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  I  suspect  that  the  cun- 
ning Heykal  may  have  written  bis  editcn-lals 
not  only  to  Improve  Egypt's  bargaining  po- 
sition abroad,  but  also  to  set  a  trap  for  his 
enemies  at  home.  I  suspect  that  with  Sadat's 
consent  he  was  encouraging  them  to  tip  their 
hand,  and  goading  them  toward  the  con- 
frontation that  Sadat  himself  was  aching 
for. 

The  confrontation  with  the  Arab  Socialist 
Union  came,  not  over  the  opening  to  Wash- 
ington, but  over  Sadat's  prc^aosed  federation 
with  Syria  and  Libya — which  Sadat  argued 
would  strengthen  Egypt  against  Israel,  and 
protect  his  flanks  against  the  real  radicals 
of  the  Arab  world,  Algeria  and  Iraq.  This  is- 
sue was  almost  incidental;  for  their  part, 
Sabry,  Gomaa  and  their  partisans  were  de- 
temUned  to  emasculate  Sadat  before  be  ac- 
quired too  much  popularity,  and  they  care- 
fully chose  the  federation  issue  because  they 
knew  that  few  Egyptians  were  eager  for  more 
adventures  in  Arab  unity.  They  outvoted 
Sadat  in  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Socialist  Union,  and  rigged  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  the  larger  central  committee  in  their 
own  favor.  Perhaps  sensing  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  too  fast.  Sabry  tried  to  mollify  Sadat 
by  apologizing  for  the  vehemence  of  his  at- 
tacks. Sadat  refused  the  apology,  and  decided 
to  pursue  the  power  struggle  to  the  end.  He 
swore    in    a    May    Day    speech    that    "I   am 
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responsible  only  to  God,  to  the  people  and 
to  myself,"  and — on  the  eve  of  Rogers'  ar- 
rival In  Cairo — sacked  Sabry  from  all  his 
major  offices. 

On  May  12,  a  week  after  Rogers'  departure 
from  Cairo,  Sadat  visited  a  group  of  170  key 
army  officers  at  rnshaBS,  near  Ismailla  In  the 
Suez  Canal  zone.  According  to  the  most 
knowledgeable  Government  officials  and 
Western  diplomats  in  Cairo,  part  of  the 
dialogue  went  rather  lllte  this: 

Saoat.  My  sons,  our  political  and  military 
position  is  squeezed  between  the  two  great 
powers. 

Omcxas.  We  accept  this,  but  we  Insist  on 
a  solution — diplomatic  or  military — one  way 
or  the  other.  We  want  to  set  a  time  limit. 

Saoat.  I'll  give  you  one,  I  promise,  with- 
in a  few  weeks.  By  God,  I  will  walk  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  keep  Egyptian  soldiers 
from  getting  killed  again,  if  I  can  still 
achieve  an  honorable  solution  by  peaceful 
means.  But  there  is  another  problem,  my 
sons.  I  will  never  be  able  to  achieve  any 
solution  at  all  if  the  centers  of  power  in 
Cairo  keep  obstructing  me. 

OmcERS.  If  you  have  rivals  for  power  in 
Cairo,  then  we  urge  you  to  get  rid  of  them — 
all  of  them.  You  are  the  President  of  Egypt, 
and  they  will  get  no  help  from  us.  We  have 
only  one  battle  to  fight — the  battle  with 
Israel. 

Sadat.  The  centers  of  power  are  subverting 
the  home  front,  and  by  Ood,  I  will  cut  them 
to  pieces.  Look  to  the  Israelis  who  are  facing 
you,  my  sons,  and  leave  the  home  front  to 
me. 

Confident  of  the  army's  support  In  tbe 
impending  power  struggle,  Sadat  returned  to 
Cairo  to  prepare  for  the  next  round  of  con- 
frontation. It  was  not  long  In  coming.  Brief- 
ly— according  to  Sadat's  version — no  sooner 
had  he  returned  from  the  Suez  front  than  he 
was  visited  by  a  young  informer  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  who  handed  him  a 
pair  of  tape  recordings.  Listening,  Sadat  dis- 
covered that  Interior  Minister  Sharawi 
Gomaa  had  ordered  his  secret  police  to  sur- 
ro\ind  Cairo  Radio  in  late  April — to  prevent 
the  President  from  addressing  the  popula- 
tion. Thereupon,  Sadat  sacked  Sharawi 
Gomaa.  Thereupon,  five  other  ministers — 
including  the  Minister  of  War.  Gen.  Moham- 
med Pawzl.  and  the  shadowy  Saml  Sharaf — 
tendered  their  resignations,  expecting  that 
the  sheer  weight  of  their  defections  would 
cause  the  entire  Government  to  collapse. 

General  Pawzl  had  been  well  forewarned 
of  Sadat's  suspicions — be  had  attended  the 
meeting  at  Inshass.  He  Joined  the  conspira- 
tors because  be  was  beholden  to  Sami  Sharaf 
by  tribalistic  bonds  of  blood  and  marriage, 
and  because  he  believed  the  conspiracy  would 
succeed.  Once  the  collective  resignations  were 
announced  over  the  radio — ^with  ominous 
martial  music — Pawzl  was  supposed  to  lead 
troops  into  Cairo,  but  true  to  their  word,  the 
rest  of  the  army  officers  refused  to  follow. 
Next  day.  May  14,  Sadat  named  a  new  Gov- 
ernment, composed  largely  of  eminent  tech- 
nicians and  university  professors,  and  or- 
dered the  conspirators  arrested.  He  dis- 
missed and  Jailed  the  leaders  of  the  Arab 
Socialist  Union,  turned  the  intelligence 
service  upside  down  and  purged  many  other 
ministries  as  well. 

Sadat's  consolidation  of  power  was  com- 
plete. Whether  the  conspiracy  against  him 
was  as  real  and  persuasive  as  he  had  claimed — 
some  Egyptians  still  have  their  doubts — 
Sadat  had  at  last  proved  that  he  was  tbe 
master  of  his  own  house.  He  had  purchased 
precious  time  to  pursue  bis  opening  to  Wash- 
ington unfettered  by  his  enemies  at  home, 
and  he  had  acquired  the  essential  liberty  of 
action  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace  witb 
Israel  should  that  prove  possible. 

For  the  next  fortnight,  the  Cairo  press 
overflowed  with  oaths  of  fealty  to  Anwar 
Sadat,  and  lurid  particulars  of  tbe  conspiracy. 
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Saml  ShanJ  ma  accnaad  of  f omentlxig  public 
dlaorders,  of  org»ntelng  a  netwcn-k  of  nunor 
mongers  axtd  of  bnaklng  Into  Oam&l  Abd«l 
Naaser's  safe.  Sharawl  Gomaa  w»s  accuattd  of 
burning  bundles  of  Incriminating  documents 
and  taped  telephone  conversations.  All  of 
all  consptrators  were  accused  of  "corruption, 
embesBlement  and  bribery."  Aly  Sabry  was 
accused  of  masterminding  everytblng. 

"The  most  painful  tUng  of  all."  Sadat  de- 
clared, "was  the  discovery  that  my  own 
house  bad  been  bugged."  (The  most  popular 
rumor  In  Cairo  at  this  time  was  that  Sa- 
dat's "bug"  had  been  discovered  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers.  The  Secretary,  ao  the  story  went, 
came  to  Cairo  wearing  a  "magic  wrist- 
watch" — an  electronic  device  to  detect  bid- 
den microphones.  When  he  and  Sadat  sat 
down  In  the  President's  office,  the  wrlstwatch 
began  growling,  so  the  two  of  them  took 
flight  to  the  garden.  American  diplomats  lat- 
er relayed  this  typically  Egyptian  tale  to  the 
Secretary;  he  was  said  to  have  been  much 
amused.  What  is  true  Is  that  Rogers  did 
bring  his  own  debugging  expert  with  him 
to  the  s\ilte  at  the  Nile  Hilton — but  no  micro- 
phones wvre  found.) 

I^nthwlth,  Sadat  ordered  an  end  to  an 
telephone-tapping  and  other  forms  of  per- 
vasive police  surveillance — except  when  au- 
thorized by  a  court  order  or  required  by  "the 
country's  external  security."  The  announce- 
ment was  admirable,  but  was  It  Intended  to 
mask  a  deeper  motive — the  elimination  of 
Sadafk  enemies,  not  because  they  were  do- 
mestic despots,  but  because  they  had  hin- 
dered his  freedom  of  maneuver  on  the  diplo- 
matic front?  Whatever  his  motive.  Sadat 
seized  upon  a  truly  popular  Issue  In  Egypt, 
and  be  was  too  shrewd  to  let  It  go.  At  the 
end  of  May,  he  drove  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  observe  a  bonfire  of  thousands 
of  Saml  Sharaf's  magnetic  tapes.  "The  people 
must  be  free  of  fear,"  he  said,  and  hence- 
forth the  hallmark  of  the  Egyptian  state 
wo\ild  not  be  snooping,  but  "the  rule  of 
law." 

The  rule  of  law.  Where  had  It  been  these 
last  19  years,  since  the  day  that  Nasser 
seized  Egypt  from  the  King?  In  all  bis  as- 
saults on  the  "centers  of  power,"  Sadat — 
the  heir  of  Nasser's  mantle,  and  now  the  sole 
acknowledged  prophet  of  his  word — ^had  Im- 
Idldty  been  Indicting  Nasser  himself.  Saml 
Sharef ,  Sharawl  Oomaa  and  the  other  snoop- 
ers had  all  been  Nasser's  band-picked  men, 
and  If  they  snooped  on  so  many  It  was  be- 
cause Nasser  told  them  to,  or  allowed  them 
to — that  was  bis  way  of  govemmlng.  Sadat's 
pubUc  explanation  la  that  Sharaf  and  com- 
pany bad  got  out  of  hand  only  after  Nasser's 
death,  but  this  was  In  large  measure  a  demo- 
goglc  obfuscatlon.  and  It  convinced  few. 

For  there  Is  at  large  In  Egypt  now  a  most 
fascinating  phenomenon — the  demythologlz- 
Ing  of  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser.  Though  the  once 
ubiquitous  photographs  of  Nasser  have  large- 
ly Tanlabed  from  Cairo's  streets,  the  demyth- 
(doglslng  has  not  yet  deeply  touched  the 
common  people.  Nor.  despite  some  broad 
bints,  has  It  yet  explicitly  exploded  In  the 
pages  of  the  Cairo  press.  Among  the  conver- 
sations of  the  intellectuals,  the  technocrats. 
the  middle  class  and  even  some  of  the  mili- 
tary, however,  Nasser's  ghost  is  being  dis- 
sected with  a  vengeance.  So  much  so  that  I 
found  myself  exhorting  my  Intellectual 
friends  to  retain  some  sense  of  balance. 

"Look,''  I  said.  "I  admit  that  Nasser  made 
some  terrible  mistakes.  But  you  cannot  deny 
that  he  gave  Egypt  the  vision  of  becoming  a 
modem  state.  He  built  factories,  boq>ltals 
and  schools,  nationalized  the  Canal  and  ran 
It  well,  erected  the  Asvran  Dam  .  .  ." 

"No,"  my  friends  replied,  "he  ruined  Kgypt. 
He  destroyed  all  of  oiir  democratic  Institu- 
tions, and  brought  back  the  despotism  of  the 
Mamelukes.  Whenever  one  of  his  ministers 
showed  signs  of  Independent  thinking,  Nas- 
ser fired  him.  He  led  us  into  the  disastrous 
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union  with  Syria,  gave  us  an  Kgyptlan  Viet- 
nam in  Yemen,  and — deqplte  all  bis  efforts 
to  blame  it  on  "■"'twl  Amer — marched  va  to 
defeat  with  larati  In  1907.  That  was  the 
worst  defeat  in  our  modem  history,  and  the 
day  will  come  when  every  Egyptian  will  damn 
him  for  It." 

Perb^;«s  so.  but  until  that  day  of  reckon- 
ing— it  coiild  tew  Egypt  apart — Preatdent  Sa- 
dat must  drape  himself  in  Nasser's  toga. 
Publicly,  be  makes  a  show  of  his  affection 
for  Nasser's  family,  but  privately  thve  are 
signs  of  strain.  Nasser's  widow  and  his  chil- 
dren are  said  to  resent  Sadat,  much  as  the 
Kennedys  came  to  resent  President  Johnson 
after  bis  accession.  The  most  widely  circu- 
lated story  in  Cairo  at  the  moment — and 
many  distinguished  diplomats  believe  it — Is 
that  sometime  before  he  died  Nasser  depos- 
ited •Id-million  (the  figure  varies)  in  a  secret 
Swiss  bank  account.  Sadat  has  been  trying 
to  persuade  the  family  to  return  the  money 
to  the  Egyptian  state,  but  the  Nassers  have 
refused,  considering  it  their  personal  prop- 
erty. I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
this  story  Is  true.  If  It  Is  true,  it  does  vio- 
lence to  the  legend  of  Nasser's  personal  In- 
craruptibUlty.  What  Is  significant  Is  that, 
true  or  not,  so  many  I^yptlans  believe  It. 

The  Russians,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  be- 
come terribly  alarmed.  Plrst,  Rogers'  visit  to 
Cairo  bad  aroxised  their  fears  that  Sadat 
might  be  concocting  a  deal  with  Washington 
behind  their  backs;  then  Sadat  purged  their 
closest  friends — Aly  Sabry.  Saml  Sbaraf  et 
al. — and  Jailed  them  as  traitors.  Further- 
more they  feared  that  Sadat's  purge  of  the 
Arab  Socialist  Union  and  bis  plans  for  new 
elections  (the  previous  A.S.n.  elections  had 
been  "fraudulent,"  he  said)  would  exclude 
most  of  Egypt's  Marxists  from  future  par- 
ticipation. For  instinctively  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership has  sought  to  achieve  influence  in 
Egypt's  Internal  affairs  through  the  same 
party-cum-lnteUlgenoe  apparatus  that  is  the 
foundation  of  its  own  power.  Some  Western 
diplomats  state  that  a  nuntber  of  the  purged 
Marxists  had  been  on  Moscow's  payroll. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  leaden  were  so  sur- 
prised by  the  purges  that  they  very  nearly 
recalled  their  ambassador  In  Cairo,  Vladimir 
vmogradov,  for  falling  to  forewarn  them. 
(The  trouble  with  some  govemmenta."  Vino- 
gradov lamented  later  to  a  Western  col- 
league, "is  that  they  expect  their  ambas- 
sadors to  be  prophets." )  No  sooner  were  the 
purges  consummated  than  the  Kremlin  In- 
vited Sadat  to  Moscow  to  discuss  their  rever- 
beratlooa.  To  Sadat,  this  smacked  suspl- 
ctously  a  sununons.  "I  can't  come  now,"  he 
answered.  "I'm  too  preoccupied  with  inter- 
nal problems.  However,  if  you  wish  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Cairo.  oAZan  tea  8€ihlan — wel- 
come." 

On  May  26,  a  high-level  Soviet  delegation, 
hwded  by  Preaident  Nikolai  Podgomy  and 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  OnMnyko,  arrived 
In  Cairo.  According  to  Weston  and  neutral 
diplomats  on  the  scene,  the  essence  of  the 
Soviet  complaint  ran  like  this: 

"Look,  we're  not  asking  you  to  reinstate 
Aly  Sabry  and  Saml  Sharaf — tbey  were  our 
friends,  but  we've  written  them  off.  What  we 
do  ask  of  you  is  an  aasiuance  that  there  will 
be  no  more  internal  surprises.  We  want  to 
stabilise  and  formalize  our  special  bond  with 
Egypt — not  with  one  man,  or  group  of  men. 
but  with  the  Egyptian  Government  as  an  in- 
stitution. As  you  know,  we  have  long  been 
\inhappy  with  Egypt's  sodal  policy — its 
much  too  bourgeois.  We  want  to  show  the 
world  some  written  evidence  of  Egypt's 
permanent  attachment  to  the  Socialist  camp. 
We  are  very  oonoemed  with  the  strengthen- 
ing of  institutions  and  cadres.  We  want  to 
Increase  the  contacts  between  the  Arab 
Socialist  Union  and  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  We  are  hopeful  that  you  will  now 
make  a  serloiu  effort  to  turn  the  Arab  Social- 
ist Union  into  a  vanguard  of  authentic  Social- 
1st  transformation." 
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The  result  of  these  dlecusslons  was  the 
Soviet-Egyptian  Treaty  of  Friendahlp  and 
Cooperation  of  May  27.  vaUd  for  16  years  and 
renewable  for  10.  The  treaty  duly  pledged 
Egypt  to  pursue  a  "Socialist  tranaformaUon." 
and  Included  as  well  the  highly  interesting 
assurazMses  in  Articles  VII  and  VIII.  Article 
Vn  pledged  both  parties  to  "coordinate  their 
positions"  in  the  event  of  "circumstances 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  two  parties,  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  or  a  vlc^atlon  of  peace." 
Article  vm  pledged  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
tinue its  "aid  In  training  ttie  peraonael  at 
the  {Egyptian]  Armed  Farces,  and  in  their 
assimilation  of  arms  and  equipment  supplied 
to  IBgypt)  for  strengthening  lu  capability  to 
remove  the  traces  of  aggression." 

The  treaty  is  unprecedented  outside  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  On  its  face,  it  confers  consider- 
able blessings  on  both  parties.  The  Russians 
extracted  assurances  in  writing  of  Egypt's 
permanent  fidelity  to  the  "anti-imperialist 
camp,"  and  that  neither  the  attempted 
rapprochement  with  Washington  nor  Sadat's 
purge  of  Moscow's  friends  would  subvert  the 
"firm  and  unbreakable  friendship"  between 
Cairo  and  the  Kremlin.  Sadat  was  reassured 
of  continuing  Soviet  support  despite  the 
purges — and  he  now  has  a  signed  commit- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  will  help  him  to 
regain  the  Slnal,  by  diplomacy  or  by  war. 

Or  has  he?  The  crucial  clause  Is  Article  VH. 
and  the  Soviets  seem  to  have  kept  it  deliber- 
ately ambiguous.  Western  diplomats  in  Cairo 
read  the  clause  not  as  a  provocation  to  the 
Egyptians  to  resume  war  with  Israel,  but  as 
a  restraint.  "I've  gone  over  that  section  care- 
fully with  the  neutralist  and  Eastern  bloc 
ambassadors  here."  one  eminent  diplomat 
told  me,  "and  we've  aU  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  phrase  about  'coordination  of 
positions'  means  that  the  Russians  will  not 
tolerate  any  more  E^cyptlan  vxilitaTy  sur- 
prises, either.  The  Soviets  have  been  sucked 
Into  the  fighting  before,  and  now  they  want 
to  be  told  In  advance  of  any  plans  to  escalate 
the  Suez  front — in  time  for  them  to  Impose 
a  veto.  If  they  see  fit.  In  effect,  when  they 
accepted  Article  VII  the  Egyptians  promised 
not  to  resume  shooting  without  Russian  con- 
sent."   

But  what  about  Article  vm?  This  is  more 
menacing,  but  it  Is  too  soon  to  tell  whether 
It  foreshadows  ma}or  new  shipments  of  So- 
viet arms  to  Cairo.  The  Israelis  are  Insisting 
that  it  does,  and  are  already  invoking  Article 
vm  as  Justlflcatlon  for  the  promise  of  more 
American  weapons  to  Tel  Aviv — which  would 
escalate  the  Middle  East  arms  race  yet  an- 
other notch  and  probably  assure  a  parallel 
Soviet  response. 

"We've  known  for  some  time."  says  a 
prominent  American  diplomat,  "that  the  So- 
viets vrant  to  reduce  their  operational  role 
in  Egypt — it's  terribly  risky.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they've  done  Just  that  in  the 
Sues  Canal  zone;  most  of. the  missile  sites 
now  are  probably  manned  by  Egyptians, 
supervised  by  some  Soviet  technicians.  So 
the  problem  here  is  not  simply  one  of  more 
Soviet  hardware — the  Egyptians  have  al- 
ready got  more  of  that  than  they  can  use.  The 
treaty  would  really  alarm  us  only  If  it 
meant  that  the  Russians  were  reversing  their 
position  and  promising  the  Egyptians  a  lot 
more  operational  personnrt — pilots  and  the 
rest.  In  that  event,  Washington  might  see  the 
situation  as  transcending  the  Arab -Israeli 
conflict,  and  worry  whether  the  Russians 
were  outflanking  NATO." 

For  their  part,  this  is  precisely  one  of  the 
fears  that  the  Egyptians  wish  to  inspire  In 
Washington — in  the  desperate  hope  that  the 
United  States  a  last  will  apply  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  Israelis  to  evacuate  the  Slnal  be- 
fore the  danger  to  America's  global  strategy 
escalates  still  more.  For  despite  all  of  the 
steadfast  American  optimism,  and  despite 
the  Egyptians'  own  persistent  longing  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  if  It  can  be  achieved,  the 
Egyptians  have  despaired  of  the  Rogers  Inltl- 
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atlve.  The  cautious  expectations  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  entertained  In  early  May.  when 
the  Secretary  was  his  guest  In  Cairo,  had,  by 
early  June,  all  but  vanished  in  his  frustra- 
tion and  impatient  anger.  "I'm  not  Interested 
in  further  questions,  notes,  or  negotiations 
with  the  Americans,"  he  says.  "We  have  been 
doing  that  for  a  year,  and  it's  achieved 
nothing.  Rogers  himself  told  me,  'We  have 
nothing  mc»e  to  ask  of  Egypt.'  We've  made 
our  own  position  clear  a  bundred  times — we 
will  not  reopen  the  Canal  unless  we  are  sure 
it  will  lead  to  a  total  Israeli  evacuation  of 
our  land.  All  I  want  to  know  now  Is — what 
are  the  Americans  going  to  do,  and  when?" 

If  the  Americans  do  nothing  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  Sadat  will  resume  some  sort  of  lim- 
ited warfare  along  the  Suez  Canal — with  or 
without  Soviet  agreement,  treaty  or  no 
treaty.  Again,  the  Russians  might  be  dragged 
into  the  conflict,  this  time  simply  to  save 
Sadat  from  being  overthrown  by  his  own 
exasperated  army.  The  Soviets  would  still  be 
able  to  veto  any  suicidal  crossing  of  the 
Canal,  but  they  might  endorse  saturation 
shelling,  pinprick  commando  raids  along  the 
Israeli  bank,  and  limited  aircraft  bombings 
deeper  Into  Slnal — all  in  the  hope  that  the 
ensuing  losses  would  induce  the  Israelis  to 
be  more  tractable  about  leaving  the  Arab 
territories. 

The  Egyptians  unquestionably  possess  suf- 
ficient firepower  to  make  life  extremely 
bloody  for  the  Israelis  entrenched  In  the  Bar- 
Lev  line  on  the  Canal's  eastern  bank.  Should 
the  Israelis  themselves  attempt  deep  air  sor- 
ties or  a  troop  crossing  westward  toward 
Cairo  (as  Gen.  Ezer  Welzmann  has  suggested 
they  should,  in  the  event  of  war)  they  would 
probably  incur  heavy  losses — because  of  the 
pervasive  Soviet  air-defense  system  which 
now  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Nile  Delta 
deep  Into  Upper  Egypt  at  Aswan.  Conversely, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  Egyptians  could  inflict 
major  damage  on  Israeli  positions  deep  In 
Slnal  or  in  Israel  Itself  unless  the  Russians 
abandon  their  present  prudence  and  con- 
sent to  fly  the  planes.  "Either  Sadat  has  to 
get  800  Soviet  pilots,"  says  a  skeptical  West- 
em  air  attach^  in  Cairo,  "or  wait  five  years 
to  wage  a  serious  war  with  Israel." 

Nevertheless,  Sadat  keeps  talking  of  "the 
battle  of  destiny"  and  now  announces  that 
1971  will  be  the  "decisive  year" — Just  as  Nas- 
ser swore  that  1968.  1969  and  1970  respective- 
ly would  be  the  "decisive  year."  Much  of  this 
may  be  bluster  to  frighten  the  United  States 
into  putting  more  pressure  on  Israel,  but  In 
fact  Sadat  has  little  choice.  He  must  indulge 
in  such  bellicose  pronouncements  to  buy 
more  time  and  to  convince  America.  Israel 
and  his  own  army  that  he  means  business. 
Whether  the  Egyptian  Army  Itself  truly 
possesses  the  wUl  to  fight  a  "batUe  of  des- 
tiny " — as  did  the  Algerians  and  the  Viet- 
cong — is  another  matter.  I  have  my  doubts, 
and  I  wonder  whether  Sadat  does. 

And  perhaps  I  am  being  too  logical.  The 
mood  In  the  Middle  East  is  explosive.  In  such 
a  mood,  logic — and  all  of  Its  restraints — 
could  become  the  first  casualties. 

While  Sadat  broods  over  his  meager  op- 
tions, the  Egyptian  people  are  left  to  wonder 
what.  In  the  meantime,  will  happen  to  them. 
For  example,  what  of  Egypt's  "Socialist  trans- 
formation"? If  anything  is  clear.  It  is  that 
Sadat  has  no  intention  of  turning  Egypt  into 
a  coUectlvist  society  after  the  model  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  may  read  the 
treaty  that  way,  but  the  Egyptians  are  as 
Jealous  as  before  of  their  national  Independ- 
ence, and  they  consider  the  treaty  as  a  politi- 
cal alliance,  not  an  ideological  bond. 

Indeed.  Sadat  knows  that  If  he  is  ever  to 
achieve  bis  vision  of  an  Egypt  founded  on 
"faith  and  technology."  he  vmi  more  than 
ever  need  the  skills  of  his  growing  num- 
agerlal  class,  and  the  last  pill  those  bour- 
geois technocrats  will  swallow  Is  Soviet- 
style  Socialism.  Thus,  while  he  has  placed 


a  pair  of  doctrinaire  Marxists  in  his  Govern- 
ment (to  Impress  the  Rtisslans?)  and  while 
he  will  rltually  repteat  the  slogans  of  Social- 
ism in  his  speeches,  in  practice  his  policy 
will  probably  creep  in  the  other  direction. 
As  he  has  clearly  shown  In  his  decrees  and 
in  bis  leniency  toward  the  private  sector,  be 
wants  more  free  enterprise,  more  personal 
incentives,  more  private  investment — because 
he  has  observed  the  uneven  results  of  Nas- 
ser's nationalization  laws  and  he  considers 
a  liberal  economy  more  efficient. 

"No  efficency  without  freedom" — that  is 
the  dominant  slogan  of  educated  Egyptians 
now.  Whatever  his  motives  for  doing  so — I 
surmise  they  were  mixed — Sadat  has  stimu- 
lated an  intense  thirst  for  freedom  which  he 
will  be  bound  In  some  measure  to  satisfy.  He 
is  promising  his  people  a  permanent  Consti- 
tution very  soon,  and  has  appointed  some 
distinguished  Jurists  to  hdp  write  it.  The 
Jurists  are  taking  him  at  his  word;  in  some 
very  frank  articles  in  the  press,  they  are 
Insisting  that  the  slogan  "sovereignty  of  law" 
will  remain  meaningless  if  It  Is  not  backed  up 
by  iron-clad  guarantees — of  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  habeas  corpus,  of  trial  by  Jury,  of 
truly  Independent  courts.  Sadat  has  also  ap- 
pointed the  President  of  the  Supreme  Con- 
stitutional Court  in  the  Arab  Socialist  Union; 
the  elections  will  probably  be  free — or  at 
least  freer  than  the  last  ones.  It  Is  likely  that 
extreme  leftists  will  be  encouraged  not  to 
run. 

I  have  known  Egypt  for  16  years,  and  I 
have  never  beard  Egyptians  express  them- 
selves as  openly  as  tbey  do  now — though  I 
must  emphasize  that  even  during  its  most 
repressive  moments  under  Nasser,  Egypt  was 
never  the  Iclnd  of  grotesque  police  state  we 
have  observed  in  Eastern  Europe.  What  is 
more  refreshing,  however,  is  the  new  mood 
of  realism  in  this  quixotic  nation.  More 
and  more  Egyptians  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  seriously  compete 
with  Israel  so  long  as  Egypt  itself  remains 
a  backward  country.  And  in  understanding 
that,  the  Egyptians  paradoxically  are  relin- 
quishing their  desire  to  see  Israel  destroyed. 
"If  only  the  Israelis  would  leave  Slnal,"  they 
say  again  and  again,  "then  we  could  turn 
our  faces  home,  and  by  God.  how  we  could 
build  this  country!" 

I  am  persuaded  of  Egjrpt's  desire  for  peace. 
I  am  persuaded  that  Sadat  would  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Israel,  an  that  his  peo- 
ple and  his  army  would  accept  it.  so  long 
as  It  did  not  involve  the  loss  of  land  which 
has  been  part  of  Egypt  for  millennia.  I  am 
persuaded  that  Sadat  has  the  arlll  to  do 
this,  if  only  because  Egypt's  internal  prob- 
lems have  become  so  horrendous  that  peace 
alone  will  render  them  possible  to  resolve. 

Having  said  this,  one  is  left  with  the  iron- 
ies and  contraditlons  of  Anwar  Sadat's  pres- 
ent policies.  He  has  rid  himself  of  Russia's 
friends,  then  signed  a  restrictive  treaty  with 
the  Russian.  He  has  Invoked  democracy  and 
the  rule  of  law,  then — without  too  delicate 
a  regard  for  either — swept  all  his  suspected 
rivals  off  to  Jail.  He  has  promised  real  power 
to  the  people,  and  gathered  most  of  the 
Government  into  his  own  hands.  He  is  lib- 
eralizing the  economy  in  the  name  of  So- 
cialism. He  wants  peace,  but  he  may  go 
to  WBir. 

The  armed  forces  are  his  strongest  pillar — 
but  for  how  long?  He  can  count  on  them 
till  autumn  anyway,  perhaps  till  Christmas. 
If  by  that  time  he  cannot  produce  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  the  Slnal,  they  may  force  him 
to  wage  a  war  be  will  most  likely  lose.  What 
new  upheavals  then?  Anwar  Sadat  has  a 
violent  past.  Beneath  his  urbane  exterior,  we 
must  assume  that  primitive  emotions  abide. 
If  be  were  pushed  to  the  wall,  would  his 
old  brutality  erupt?  One  h<q[>es  not,  but  If 
it  does  we  can  only  lament  that  it  is  prob- 
ably the  Egyptian  people  who  will  have  to 
pay. 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  have  addressed  this  body  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  an  impending  energy  crisis. 
Some  have  responded  with  new  concerns; 
others  remain  ambivalent.  In  order  to 
cultivate  a  greater  awareness  and  con- 
cern for  tills  problem,  I  would  like  to 
explore  the  general  nature  of  energy 
consumption  and  its  importance  to  so- 
ciety. 

The  pioneers  that  first  settled  this 
country  relied  primarily  on  human 
muscles  to  provide  the  energy  required 
to  sustain  an  existence  in  the  primitive 
wilderness;  energy  to  build  shelters,  till 
fields,  and  fabricate  clothing.  A  man's 
total  energy  needs  amounted  to  little 
more  than  he  could  himself  generate. 
Since  that  time,  the  U.S.  per  capita  en- 
ergy consumption  has  steadily  risen  along 
with  the  standard  of  living. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  full-grown  man 
can  sustain  an  average  power  output 
of  one-twentieth  horsepower — 37  watts — 
during  an  8-hour  workday.  Today  a  man 
commands  twice  that  amount  every  time 
he  flips  a  light  switch,  30  times  it  when  he 
mows  his  lawn,  and  3,000  times  as  much 
power  whenever  he  starts  his  car.  And 
these  are  only  examples  of  the  ways  in 
which  Americans  directly  consume 
energy.  Few  people  stop  to  think  that 
whenever  they  purchase  market  goods 
they  are  indirectly  consuming  various 
forms  of  energy;  energy  to  extract  the 
raw  materials,  to  manufacture  the  prod- 
uct, and  to  distribute  it  to  the  retailers. 
Indeed,  energy  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  conversion  of  raw  resources  into 
man's  requirements  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Thus,  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  a  country's  energy  con- 
sumption and  its  standard  of  living.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  the  United  States, 
with  less  than  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  consumes  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  energy. 

It  is  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
colleagues  comprehend  the  full  implica- 
tions of  this  concept.  The  progressive  so- 
cial goals  which  they  pursue  are,  indeed, 
admirable — admirable  but  meaningless 
unless  we  can  generate  and  sustain  the 
energy  levels  required  by  such  achieve- 
ments. Pot  example,  the  abolition  of  pov- 
erty would  add  millions  of  new  consum- 
ers to  the  American  market.  This,  in 
turn,  would  require  a  proportional  in- 
crease in  our  national  energy  production 
to  meet  inflating  market  demands.  The 
implication  is  that  we  cannot  signifl- 
canUy  improve  the  living  standards  for 
any  segment  of  our  population  without 
simultaneously  increasing  national 
energy  consumption.  Thus,  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  our  Naticm  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  availability 
of  dependable  energy  sources.  Further- 
more, the  importance  of  adequate  energy 
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resources  to  matters  of  natloxud  security 
should  be  self-evident.  Thus,  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  years  to  come,  and  to  make 
real  the  unfulfilled  dreams  of  millions 
of  Americans,  we  must  first  provide  fuel 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  attempted  to  es- 
tablish the  dependency  of  our  national 
well-being  on  the  availahUlty  of  energy 
sources.  But  dependmcy  alone  does  not 
molt  concern.  The  energy  gap  is  not  a 
legitimate  problem  unless  the  availabil- 
ity of  ad»iuate  fuel  supplies  is  uncertain. 
What  are  our  future  energy  prospects? 

Within  the  last  50  years  the  United 
States  has  witnessed  a  steady  decline  In 
the  ratio  of  mergy  consumption  per  unit 
of  economic  output.  Although  both  GNP 
and  total  energy  consumption  have  con- 
tinued to  rise,  the  rate  of  increase  for 
ONP  haa  always  exceeded  the  rate  of 
taicrease  for  energy  consumption.  In  a 
sense,  this  can  be  interpreted  as  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  enogy  utilization. 

Unfortunately,  this  trend  has  been  re- 
versed in  recent  years.  Since  1966.  UJB. 
imxluctlvity  has  been  characterised  by 
increa^ng  energy  consumptions  per  unit 
of  economic  ou^ut. 

This  reversal  can  be  attributed  to  sev- 
eral factors,  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant ot  which  is  the  c(Mis\imer  use  of 
tiectridty.  Many  people  are  not  aware 
that,  although  most  electrical  devices  op- 
erate very  eflklently,  the  electrical  gen- 
eration process  is  only  30  to  35  percent 
efficient  This  trend  is  likely  to  continue 
until  the  devdopment  of  such  exotic  en- 
ergy sources  as  the  breeder  reactor,  nu- 
clear fusion,  and  MHD — magnetohydro- 
dynamics. 

A  second  factor  that  has  Just  begxm 
to  lower  the  efficiency  of  energy  utiliza- 
tion is  the  expanded  use  of  pollution 
abatement  devices.  The  additional  energy 
expenditures  required  to  operate  such  de- 
vices can  be  expected  to  increase  as  en- 
vinxmiental  contnd  measures  are  tight- 
ened. 

Thus,  the  energy  requirements  needed 
to  sustain  future  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancements will  be  significantly  greater 
than  our  present  needs.  Many  experts 
estimate  that  U.S.  energy  needs  will  dou- 
ble by  the  year  1990  and  triple  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  And  in  the  face  of 
this  need.  U.S.  energy  reserves  are  de- 
clining at  unprecedented  rates. 

Mr.  Bpeak.tr,  the  need  is  obvious.  The 
realization  of  our  social  ambitions;  in- 
deed, our  very  social  and  economic  ex- 
istence relies  upon  the  success  of  our 
energy  policy.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
to  exidore  this  matter.  We  must  take  re- 
medial measures  now  to  insiire  the  fu- 
ture adequacy  of  our  energy  supplies.  I 
have  already  Introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  mitigate  the  shortage  of  natu- 
ral gas.  But  this,  in  Itself,  is  not  enough. 
We  must  develop  a  national  energy  policy 
and  enact  the  suwlementary  legislation 
needed  to  make  it  work.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  to  permit  our  energy  pc^cy  to  me- 
ander along  a  broken  path  with  no  defin- 
itive guidelines  to  chart  the  way. 
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VA8T  liOCKHEED  WASTK  CHARGED 
BT  FORMER  MANAGER 


HON. 


PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MAXTUUfO 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBSSEMTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  has  asked  this 
Government  to  cosign  a  loan  to  assure 
the  continued  existence  of  the  company. 
The  loan  is  of  imprecedented  size,  and 
so  must  lead  each  Member  to  consider 
what  the  nunifications  of  this  guarantee 
might  be.  Mr.  Haughton,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  cori>oration  has  cited 
as  precedent  such  granting  activities  of 
FHA  and  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram for  defense  contractors,  but  home 
loans  do  not  amount  to  $250,000,000  and 
the  Defense  program  is  limited  to 
$10,000,000  per  loan.  It  becomes  clear 
that  this  loan  guarantee  is  a  new  and 
dangerous  step  in  governmental  subsi- 
dization of  big  business,  while  neglecting 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  unorganized. 

There  are  many  Issues  involved  in  tnls 
proposed  guarantee — the  economic  via- 
bility of  the  plane,  the  priority  deserved 
by  another  airplane — not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  importance  and  merit  of  the 
company  to  be  supported.  Mr.  Haughton 
has  continually  stressed  the  debt  that 
this  country  owes  to  Lockheed  for  the 
fine  service  it  has  provided  on  past  pro- 
grams. There  is  the  further  contention 
that  the  Government  has  helped  bring  on 
the  troubles  of  Lockheed  by  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  known  as  total- 
package  procurement,  and  the  unjust 
settlement  of  both  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter program  and  the  C-5A  Galaxie 
air  tranq;>ort  program. 

The  settlement  does  not  seem  that 
malevolent,  especially  in  view  of  the  low- 
interest  loan — not  demanding  repayment 
until  1974 — that  the  Government  so  gen- 
erously gave  to  Lockheed.  But  beycmd 
sxich  a  Judgment,  there  is  a  question  of 
how  well  Lockheed  has  performed  in  the 
Government's  service.  I  wonder  Just  how 
much  special  conslderatioa  they  are 
entitled.  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  18.  an  article  by  Mr.  Morton  Mintz 
sheds  much  light  upon  past  performance 
of  Lockheed.  It  shows  a  very  probable 
source  for  the  overrun,  entirely  apart 
from. the  ramifications  of  the  Defense 
Department's  procurement  program; 
namely,  inadequate  cost  accoimting  and 
inventory  procedures.  Such  a  failure  not 
only  calls  into  question  the  debt  of  the 
Government  to  Lockheed  for  loyal  and 
faithful  service,  but  also  casts  doubt  upon 
the  sagacity  of  becoming  further  involved 
with  a  company  that  would  neglect  the 
development  of  such  necessary  practices. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce Mr.  Mintz's  article  into  the  Rccoio: 
Vast  Lockrbd  Wasis  Cbabob)  bt  Vouob 
Manaokb 

(By  Morton  Klnts) 
Mauctta,  Oa.,  July   17. — ^A  former  Lock- 
heed Alrmft  Corp.  •aslstaot  division  mAn- 
tLgK  has  given  Tbe  Waahlngton  Post  volu- 
znlnouB    documentary    evMenee    which,    be 


obMgee,  reveals  "disastrously  rotten  man- 
tkgftnient"  thftt  wacted  "untold  millions  of 
doUan." 

Mismanagement  was  Lockheed's  "real 
problem."  aocountlng  for  much  of  the  esti- 
mated 92  billion  or  more  In  cost  overruns  on 
the  giant  C-AA  transport  plane,  Henry  M. 
Durham  said  in  an  Interview. 

He  ridiculed  a  key  argument  made  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel  J. 
Haughton  In  behalf  of  tbe  pending  bill  to 
save  the  company  from  bankruptcy  with  a 
government  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  up  to 
$350  mUllon. 

"The  problem  was  not  so  much  our  ability 
to  manage,  but  the  type  of  contracts  under 
which  we  had  to  operate— contracts  that  now 
have  been  found  unworkable  and  are  no 
longer  used  on  new  programs,"  Haughton 
told  tbe  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Tuesday. 

In  contrast,  Durham  cites  examples  of  In- 
efficient, wasteful  and  even,  he  contends,  im- 
proper practices.  His  records  show  that  the 
examples  were  among  those  he  bad  provided 
Lockheed  in  pressing  for  reforms. 

Durham  says  he  was  in  charge  of  major 
production-control  activities  for  the  C-5A 
program,  running  "a  control  and  supply  at- 
ganlzatlon"  that  procured,  stocked,  issued 
and  delivered  parts  at  the  Lockheed-Oeorgia 
division. 

A  company  spokesman,  however,  mini- 
mized his  importance  by  referring  to  him 
as  "a  supply  man"  and  not  an  executive. 

Initially,  In  responding  to  a  reporter's  In- 
quiry, W.  P.  Freeh,  director  of  manufac- 
turing at  liOckheed-Oeorgla,  spoke  of  Dur- 
ham as  "a  good  ea4>loyee  who  worked  bard." 

Later  In  the  conversation,  however,  Freeh 
characterised  Durham  as  "a  disgruntled  em- 
ployee" who  lacked  "Justification  for  his  ac- 
tions" and  was  "not  in  a  position  to  know" 
whereof  he  spoke. 

Durham's  charges  are  "false — all  of  them. 
practlcaUy,"  Freeh  said.  "We  have  minute, 
functional  sjrstems  to  prove  that  aU  systems 
are  "go*." 

Tbe  controversy  may  be  clarified  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  Sen.  William  Proxlme  (D-Wis.). 
a  leading  opponent  of  the  loan  bill,  has  asked 
Durham  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Oovernment.  No 
date  has  been  set. 

In  alleging  mismanagement  of  the  C-&A 
program,  Durham  cites  these  examples: 

A  survey  of  five  C-5As  showed  that  from 
66  to  87  per  cent  of  the  parts  Issued,  and 
presumably  InataUed  before  final  assembly. 
In  the  month  ending  AprU  6,  1970,  were 
reported  missing.  The  q>ecific  flgiires,  as 
listed  In  a  memo  to  Durham  from  a  sub- 
ordinate, W.  T.  Garrison : 

Ship  0030  (the  company's  designation  for 
the  30th  C-6A),  1.366  parts  Issued,  893  miss- 
ing: Ship  0031,  1,633  issued.  1.038  missing; 
Ship  0033,  1,493  Issued,  1.120  missing:  Ship 
0033.  1,039  Issued.  913  missing:  Ship  0024,  864 
Issued,  306  missing. 

Trying  to  find  out  what  lay  at  tbe  bottom 
of  such  problems.  Durham,  who  was  with 
Lockheed  for  19  years,  and  Ron  Newberry, 
of  the  C-6  Production  Task  Force,  Investi- 
gated a  random  sampling  of  160  parts  listed 
as  "missing"  from  Ships  0009  and  0010. 

Tlielr  main  finding,  made  in  a  report  of 
Oct.  13,  1949,  was  that  67.6  per  cent  of  the 
parts  claimed  to  be  missing  actually  were — 
but  that  liockbeed  nonetheless  had  certified 
tbe  affected  sections  of  tbe  aircraft  to  be 
complete,  Durham  said. 

UCKIVXD   PAYMENT 

By  so  certifying,  Durham  contends,  the 
company  was  able  to  obtain  Air  Force  pay- 
ment for  work  that  bad  yet  to  be  acoom- 
pliabed.  and.  at  tbe  same  time,  to  l>e  credited 
for  an  "on  schedule"  performance. 
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An  additional  16.3  per  cent  of  tbe  parts 
claimed  to  be  missing  actually  were  not,  the 
report  said. 

The  investigation  report  also  revealed  that 
8.2  per  cent  o(  the  parts  listed  as  mining 
bad  been  instaUed,  but  for  no  recorded 
reasons  and  in  violation  of  company  rules. 

An  additional  8.S  per  cent  of  tbe  parts  were 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be,  the  report 
said. 

FlnaUy,  3.6  per  cent  of  the  parts  reported 
TwiiMing  should  not  have  been  replaced  be- 
cause they  were  specified  by  engineering 
requirements,  the  report  said. 

Durham  did  not  so  much  as  bint  that  a 
single  C-6A  was  delivered  to  the  Air  Fmtse 
in  unsafe  condition.  His  concern,  instead, 
was  overwhelmingly  with  management 
efficiency  in  the  control  of  aircraft  parts. 

Quality-control  and  production  personnel, 
in  reports  supposedly  refiecting  the  true  con- 
dition of  Ship  0039,  said  that  30  parts  were 
missing  from  the  wing  of  this  C-6A  when  it 
moved  to  final  assemMy  on  March  II,  1970. 
But  five  days  later,  in  a  memo  to  a  superior, 
Durham  said  that  an  audit  showed  the  num- 
ber of  parts  not  actually  Installed,  or  not 
recorded  by  managers  as  having  been  in- 
stalled, to  be  1,084,  or  36  times  as  many  as 
those  claimed. 

Durtiam  said  that  Loekbeed  reordered  very 
small  parts  (VSPb)  ,  costing  from  16  cents  to 
S37JS0  each,  on  the  basis  of  supplies  in  stores 
or  warehouses  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
what  be  calls  "an  adequate  inventory  ac- 
countability system."  One  result,  be  said, 
was  that  VSPs  were  "scattered  on  flioon, 
tables.  In  boxes,  heaps — aU  over  the  place. 
They  were  being  swept  up  and  dumped.  Fi- 
nally, somebody  caught  on  .  . 

But  as  of  May  1. 1970.  according  to  a  memo 
be  wrote  on  that  date,  VSPa  that  "should  cost 
around  8660.000  per  aircraft"  are  "currently 
wioeedlng  over  $1,000,000  per  ship."  On  this 
basis,  he  calculated,  the  overrun  merely  on 
VSPa  for  tbe  C-6A  program  could  come  to  $30 
million, 

(The  1966  contract  estimate  of  tbe  price 
for  each  C-6A  was  $30  mUlion;  115  were  to  be 
built.  Since  then,  tbe  price  baa  approximately 
tripled,  and  81  are  to  be  built.) 

After  Ship  OOOe  made  ito  first  flight,  about 
3,000  parts  previously  proctired  on  the  basis 
of  being  needed  were  returned  to  stock  as 
not  needed.  Durttam  told  V.  H.  Brady,  bis 
immediate  superior,  in  a  menu  on  Nov.  34. 
1969.  This  wasted  "thousands  and  thousands 
of  debars,"  be  tcdd  a  reporter.  "It  happened 
on  aU  sb^is.  constantly." 

When  a  sblp  arrtves  at  tbe  flight  line,  Dur- 
ham said,  it  is  theoretically  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  completion  that,  apart  from 
engineering  changes,  only  components  such 
as  radar  gear  and  flight  equipment  need  be 


But  after  Ships  0000  through  0014  arrived 
at  tbe  flight  line,  calls  went  out  for  replace- 
ments of  18,391  "mleslng"  parts  and  6,394 
defective,  or  "butchered,"  parts,  according 
to  internal  repc-ts,  Durham  said. 

When  a  C-6A  moved  to  flight-test  stattis  it 
was,  again  in  theory,  almost  ready  to  be 
flown,  Durbani  explained.  But  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  calls  made  for  parts  for  the 
first  eight  C-6AS  to  reach  flight  test,  he  cal- 
culated that  79,600  items  had  to  be  delivered, 
mostly  to  replace  mlwing  parts. 

After  Ship  0030  reached  final  aasemUy, 
calls  went  out  on  a  single  day,  April  8.  1970, 
for  replacements  for  48  parts  that  previously 
bad  been  d^vered  and  signed  for,  Durham's 
aide,  Ghtnteoa.  told  him  in  a  memo.  On  tbe 
same  day,  43  similar  dufdlcate  part  requests 
were  made  for  Sblp  0031,  and  37  for  Ship 
0O23,  tbe  memo  noted. 

Once  delivered  as  a  result  ot  sucb  dupli- 
cate requests,  large  numbers  of  parts  could 
not  be  installed,  Durbam  said  In  tbe  inter- 
view. Tbe  reaaon.  be  said,  was  that  the  com- 
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ponmts  to  which  they  were  attached  were 
strewn  around — "on  the  floor,  on  tat>leB,  in 
people's  pockets,  under  tables  .  .  ." 

Redundant  arderlng.  be  said,  frequently 
occurred  because  production  personn^  im- 
patient with  a  procedure  requiring  them  to 
certify,  and  quaUty-control  specialists  to 
verify,  that  a  part  was  defective,  would  addi- 
tionally Invoke  a  speedier  procedure  intended 
excludvely  for  miaaing  parts.  In  this  way, 
"thousands  of  parts  were  being  double-or- 
dered and  double  proctired." 

After  a  wing  cracked  on  a  rounded  C-6A 
undergoing  simulated  flight  conditions  on 
July  13,  1969.  Lockheed  set  up  a  wing-modi- 
fication program  in  Palmdale,  Calif.  Durham 
said  that  the  Marietta  plant  then  got  a 
"panic"  order  for  kits  of  two  or  more  parts 
each.  "Thousands  of  parts"  had  to  be  rounded 
up.  packaged  and  shipped — Air  Express — to 
Palmdale,  he  said. 

In  a  memo  on  April  38,  1970,  E.  V.  Shaddlx. 
manager  of  the  modification  program,  told 
Durham  tbe  kits  were  not  needed  and  "are 
being  retiimed  to  you  for  re-stocklng  .  .  ." 

In  a  memo  of  Nov.  3,  1969,  to  Brady,  bis 
boss,  Durham  told  of  tbe  shipment  of  numer- 
ous parts  kits  to  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.. 
following  a  careful  inspection  to  assure  that 
each  listed  part  actually  was  present.  On  Oct 
30,  1969,  Shaddlx  phoned  from  Eglln  to  teU 
Durham  that  several  needed  parts  wwe  miss- 
ing, the  memo  related.  J.  L.  Ferrell,  manager 
of  the  company's  flight-test  contrtd  depart- 
ment, then  went  to  Florida  to  Investigate. 

Ferrell  found  that  a  root  problem  was  tbe 
failure  of  planning  personn^  to  order  all  the 
neceeaary  parts  to  start  with,  the  memo  said. 
That  aside,  Ferrell  dlBoov«-ed  the  parts  situa- 
tion to  be  "out  of  contnd."  The  mecao 
continued: 

"For  example,  some  .  .  .  kits  were  pUed  un- 
der a  coat  rack  ...  All  of  these  kits  were  par- 
tially opened.  Blueprints  and  parts  were 
strewn  on  the  fkxir,  lying  on  cabinets,  .  .  . 
stocked  up  in  hallways  and  oa  top  of 
desks . . 

A  Lockheed  logistics  supervlBnr  said  that  a 
company  flight-test  crew,  on  arriving  at  Eg- 
lln, "demanded  all  of  tbe  kits,  removed  them 
from  whatever  control  they  were  under,  broke 
them  open,  and  started  to  work,"  tbe  memo 
reported. 

"He  further  indicated  that  since  that  ttane 
be  has  bad  no  control  of  tbe  situation  at  all." 
tbe  Durbam  memo  continued.  "In  fact,  be 
said  he  has  accumulated  and  stored  several 
parts  in  his  hotel  room." 

At  a  Lockheed  parts  plant  in  Chattanooga, 
Durham  charged,  procurement  penonnel 
commonly  bought  Items  at  "premium  prices" 
from  outside  suppliers,  even  though  tbe  same 
items  were  stocked  in  the  company's  own 
"stores"  in  Marietta,  as  could  be  readily  de- 
termined by  "pressing  a  button"  for  a  com- 
puter printout. 

An  April  3  purchase  order  shows  that,  for 
example,  Lockheed  ordered  a  smaU  amount 
of  sheet  steel  from  a  frequently  patronised 
supplier,  the  J.  M.  Tull  Metals  Co.  of  At- 
lanta. Durbam  obtained  a  print-out  showing 
that  Lockheed  already  bad  similar  abest  atmti 
on  hand  in  Marietta,  be  said.  On  a  square- 
foot  basis.  Durbam  said.  TuU  Metals'  price 
was  $3.16;  Lockheed's  was  67  cents,  about 
one-fifth  as  much. 

Numerous  aircraft  parts  must  bs  buUt  to 
extremely  close  tolerances  or  must  meet  oth- 
er "exotic"  requirements,  according  to  Dor- 
ham.  But  Lockheed,  at  azortaltant  oast,  some- 
times set  sucb  requiremsnts  nssdlsssly,  for 
noncrltlcal  equipment  such  as  a  miMii*  doUy 
used  only  on  the  ground,  be  said. 

Durham  Illustrated  bis  point  with  a  pur- 
chase order,  dated  last  Feb.  16,  for  some  rod 
ends  from  Southwest  Products  Oa  of  Mon- 
rovia. Calif.  Tbe  price  wm  ttSTM  sadi.  Bod 
ends  meeting  cruder  spedAeatlooB,  but  p«r- 
fectly  adequate,  would  cost  only  a  tew  dol- 
lars each,  bs  said. 
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Another  purchase  order  shows  that  a  year 
earlier,  Lockheed  bought  Identical  rod  ends 
from  tbe  same  company — but  at  a  unit  price 
of  $338.30,  or  $101  Isss. 

At  Lockheed's  Chattanooga  plant,  Durbam 
said,  be  found  exp«isive  tools  and  equip- 
ment "rusting  away  In  the  back  yard."  These 
items  included  drills,  carbide  cutters,  and  18 
castings  that  were  "concealed  under  scrap 
metal  and  other  Junk."  He  said  Lockheed  has 
paid  a  total  of  $10,488.46  for  13  of  the  cast- 
ings. 

"Management  people  walked  through  this 
jungle  every  day  but  took  no  action  to  cor- 
rect it,"  Durbam  said  In  the  Interview. 

Also  at  Chattanooga,  Durham  said,  be 
found  that  the  stockrooms  carried  4394  cate- 
gories of  miscellaneous  small  parts  (MSPs) . 
but  that  only  813  actually  were  necessary. 
Yet,  Durham  said,  "many  of  tbe  unneeded 
parts  at  Chattanooga  were  critically  needed 
in  Marietta  . . ." 

In  a  May  8,  memo,  copies  of  which  be  sent 
to  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel  Haughton  and 
to  R.  H.  Fuhrnxan,  president  of  the  Lockheed- 
Georgia.  Durham  said  that  "Ship  0003  was  a 
shell  when  it  was  originally  delivered  to  filght 
test  even  tho>igh  it  was  rq>orted  to  be  in 
good  shape  . . . 

"On  Ship  0008,  .  .  .  over  10,000  parts  were 
delivered  and  over  4.000  finally  returned  to 
normal  stock  becatise  they  were  not  required 
to  get  the  ship  In  a  flying  condiUon."  (After 
Ship  OOe  became  airborne,  Durbam  reported 
that  2,000  more  parte  were  returned  as  un- 
needed. as  previously  noted) . 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  flew  down 
hers  on  March  3,  1968,  for  the  "roU-out" 
ceremony  for  the  first  C&A,  Sblp  0001.  But 
major  portions  of  that  aircraft,  including 
tbe  noaecap,  claimed  by  the  company 
to  be  complete,  were  "window-dressing" — 
"dubbed"  or  "faked"  units  hastily  contrived 
to  look  impressive  but,  Durbam  charged,  no- 
wbere  near  f  unctlonaL 

Ordinarily,  engineering  changes  In  tbe 
C-6AS  required  parts  removal  and  replace- 
ment. Often,  this  could  be  accomplished 
with  reworking,  or  modification,  at  the 
crlginals. 

But.  Durham  said,  "millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  purchased  parts  were  erroneously 
scrapped"  and  substttatas  poretaaaed  usually 
because  tbe  Planning  Dlvlskm  bad  called  for 
scrapping  ratber  than  reworking.  Tbs  divi- 
sion was  "nndsr  great  pressure  to  reduce  tbe 
number  of  behind-scheduls  engineering 
Jobs,"  he  said. 

Durham  complained  about  this  to  Lock- 
heed-Georgia president  Pubrman.  Abuses 
such  as  this  occur  "with  the  full  knowledge 
of  many  members  of  management  up  and 
down  the  ranks,"  Durtiam  said  in  a  mono 
dated  AprU  17, 1970. 

"I  have  been  very  disappointed  with  my 
superiors  for  lacking  the  fortitude  and  cour- 
age to  go  to  the  top  If  necessary  to  get 
serious  problems  ccMrected,"  he  told  Fuhr- 

"I  was  specifically  instructed  to  direct  all 
reports  and  comments  directly  to  Mr.  Brady 
(Durham's  Immediate  superior)  but  could 
not  get  him  to  do  anything  concrete,"  the 
letter  said. 

"I  realize  now  that  it  la  because  certain 
members  of  management  feel  they  must 
conform  and  not  rock  the  nice,  tight  little 
boat  they  have  constructed. 

"I  believe  one  cannot  afford  to  Jeopardise 
the  company  by  conforming  to  such  stand- 
ards. One  must  operate  with  directness  and 
Integrity  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
pany, not  the  Individual." 

UKUKXLT  CAWnroATS 

Henry  I>urham'8  19  years  with  Lockheed 
ml^t  wall  bavs  marked  blm  as  an  unlikely 
candidate  to  become  a  whlstle-blowar. 

Bom  44  yaais  ago  In  Bradenton.  Fla,  bs 
att«idsd  Osorgia  State  and  the  University 
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of  a«orgla  for  314  yean,  served  3<^  ycftrs  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  then  Joined  Lockbaed 
aa  a  dlspatcbo'.  Moving  up  through  the 
ranks,  he  was  named  an  aosistant  dlvlaioo 
manager,  le^wnslMe  for  all  production-con- 
trol for  C-SAs  moving  to  fligbt-Une  and 
fllgbt-teet  status,  in  October,  1968. 

Most  of  the  time  at  Lockheed,  be  said,  be 
worked  11-bour  days  and  7-day  weeks,  usu- 
ally without  claiming  overtime. 

His  wife.  Nan,  recalled  how  it  became  rou- 
tine long  ago  for  her  to  prepare  two  suppers 
each  day,  an  early  one  for  their  two  children 
and  herself  and  a  late  one  for  her  husband. 

A   COKPOaATTOM    KAN 

Durham,  not  without  a  touch  of  bitterness, 
says  be  had  been  a  corporation  man  tbrough 
and  through.  "If  liockbeed  wanted  it,  I  as- 
sumed It  was  good,"  be  said. 

He  was  a  hawk  on  the  Vietnam  war  but 
now  has  "sort  of  moderated  my  views."  De- 
cals  of  the  American  Flag  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association  adorn  the  rear  window  of 
bis  Jeep-type  vehicle. 

At  Lockheed,  where  he  had  as  many  as  300 
employees  under  him,  Durham  won  lavish 
praise. 

"Among  his  many  qualifications  are  un- 
questioned loyalty,  energy,  initiative,  prod- 
uct and  corporate  knowledge,  ambition,  and 
an  Insistence  on  a  job  well  done — first  of  all 
by  himself,  and  secondly  by  all  reporting  to 
him,"  R.  C.  Goddard,  who  succeeded  V.  H. 
Brady  as  Durtuun'a  immediate  superior,  said 
in  a  letter  of  Feb.  34,  1970. 

"It  is  our  unqualified  opinion  that  Mr. 
Durham  would  represent  a  real  asset  to  any 
organlaation  to  which  be  might  be  assigned," 
Ckxldard  added. 

Later,  in  a  formal  commendation.  Goddard 
said,  "For  a  Job  well  done  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, this  company  expresses  its  sincere 
appreciation." 

But  a  few  days  after  signing  the  com- 
mendation, Ooddard  and  Brady  told  Durham 
that  he  must  accept  either  a  demotion — to 
manage  the  C-6H  refurbishment  program, 
with  a  pay  cut  of  $30  week — or  a  layoff. 

Durtuun  said  the  explanation  be  was  given 
was  ttiat  only  be  was  qualified  to  manage  the 
program.  He  didn't  believe  it.  The  real  ex- 
planation, he  insists,  had  to  be  his  relent- 
IflM  flgbt  against  Inefficiency  and  waste. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  he  carried  his  case 
to  Lockheed-Georgia  president  Fubrman. 
"He  listened,  mostly,"  Durham  said  of  the 
1)4  hour  inttfvlew. 

APan,   LXTTEB 

Following  up,  he  told  Fuhrman  in  the 
April  13,  1970,  memo  bow  be  had  l>ee;:i  dis- 
illusioned : 

"I  expected  all  concerned  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  but,  instead,  received  a  very  adverse 
reaction  which  continues. 

"I  discussed  the  problem  with  my  immedi- 
ate superiors,  imploring  them  to  take  it  up 
the  line,  to  no  avail.  .  .  . 

"I  was  specifically  Instructed  to  direct  all 
reports  and  comments  directly  to  Mr.  Brady 
but  could  not  get  him  to  do  anything  con- 
crete." 

Durham  opted  for  the  layoff.  "I  was  going 
to  be  my  own  man,"  he  said  in  the  interview 
"Tou  can  become  a  pawn — ^bent,  twisted." 

Telling  Goddard  of  his  decision,  Durham 
■aid  in  a  letter,  "I  do  not  have  the  audacity 
to  say  I  am  always  right.  However,  I  do  plan 
to  always  act  in  accordance  with  my  honest 
opinions,  principles  and  convictions,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences." 

Durham  had  asked  for  two  weeks  to  train 
a  succeeeor.  But  the  day  after  he  sent  the 
letter,  Goddard  startled  him  by  telling  him 
to  leave  that  very  afternoon  and  refusing  to 
explain  why. 

Durham  recalled  the  episode  a  week  later 
in  a  letter  to  Puhrman.  After  "19  years  of 
dedicated  service,"  Durham  told  him,  he  was 
"rushed  out"  of  the  plant,  with  an  initial  re- 
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fusal  even  to  let  him  gather  up  his  pergonal 
belongings. 

Such  treatment  usually  was  reserved  for  a 
p>eraon  who  has  been  fired,  the  letter  said,  and 
it  was  "monstrous." 

A  week  later,  on  May  26,  Durham  chroni- 
cled his  story  to  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel 
Haughton. 

In  a  3-page,  single-spaced  letter  supported 
by  copies  of  doctunents  such  as  given  to  The 
Poet,  Durham  told  of  a  call  from  V.  H.  Brady 
directing  him  "to  keep  quiet  and  hide"  a 
specific  mining-parts  report;  of  a  dawning 
"horrible  realisation"  that  data  were  being 
withheld  from  corporate  management  (in- 
cluding Haughton) ,  and  of  "charts  produced 
to  illustrate  how  beautiful  everything  was 
rather  than  the  true  facta." 

PBOTXCnvX   SOCIXTT 

Durham  also  told  Haughton  of  "what  I 
choose  to  call  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Manage- 
ment Protective  Society"  ...  To  be  a  mem- 
ber, one  miist  worry  more  about  protecting 
his  hide  and  the  hides  of  his  superiors  than 
working  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  country." 

After  he  met  with  Fuhrman,  Durham  told 
Haughton.  "I  was  oetraclzed,  criticized, 
pushed  into  a  corner  and  eventually  down- 
graded." 

Tet,  he  told  the  board  chairman,  he  was 
"not  seeking  revenge";  neither  was  he  asking 
for  reinstatement  or  a  new  Job.  Rather  than 
work  with  the  people  he  had  l>een  with  at 
Lockheed,  Durham  said,  he  would  go  else- 
where and  "dig  another  foxhole." 

Despite  all  of  this,  Durham  still  had  faith 
In  the  company.  "Lockheed  management  as 
a  whole  throughout  the  corporation  is  beyond 
reproach,"  he  told  Haughton.  "I  know  the 
Lockheed  Corporation  had  to  be  built  on 
integrity  to  be  as  large  as  it  is  .  .  ." 

Haughton,  replying  almost  at  once,  said 
he  bad  read  the  letter,  "perused"  the  docu- 
mentation, and  planned  to  talk  with  Fuhr- 
man and  request  an  investigation. 

Once  the  Investigation  Is  complete,  Haugh- 
ton, Fuhrman  or  the  Investigator  would  con- 
tact Chirham,  the  board  chairman  said.  (No. 
one  ever  contacted  him,  Durham  says). 

"I  hope  you  find  a  Job  that  you  will  be 
happy  with,"  Haughton's  lett«-  concluded. 

After  leaving  Lockheed,  Durham  looked 
for  a  Job,  painted  his  house  and  q>ent  more 
time  with  his  family  than  he  liad  for  many 
years. 

ASKED    TO    COMX    BACK 

Then  Freeh,  the  director  of  manufacturing 
at  Loclcheed-Georgia,  asked  him  to  come 
back.  "Not  with  thoee  people,"  Durham  re- 
members replying. 

A  couple  of  weelcs  later,  Freeh  phoned  again 
to  renew  the  invitation.  This  time,  Durham 
accepted— even  though  it  meant  a  cut  of 
more  than  $80  a  week  below  bis  previous  sal- 
ary, and  working  100  miles  away  In  Chatta- 
nooga where,  at  still  more  cost,  he  wotild 
have  to  rent  an  ^>artment  for  use  during 
the  workweek. 

Durham  says  he  took  the  offer,  last  Augiist, 
because  be  asked  for,  and  got,  assurance 
from  Freeh  that  the  "mess"  at  LocUieed 
would  be  straightened  out,  because  he  still 
was  confident  that  the  investigation  Haugh- 
ton promised  would  be  made,  and  because 
he  was  sure  tbe  investigation  would  vindi- 
eate  him. 

Once  In  Cbattaaooga,  however,  Durham 
said  he  found  things  continuing  much  as  l>e- 
fore.  Also  as  l>efore,  he  protested,  again  to 
no  avail. 

Thus,  on  August  24.  In  a  detailed  memo  to 
C.  L.  Stamee,  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
facility,  Durham  said,  "The  stock  situation 
te,  at  the  ))est.  Intolerable.  Parts  are  crowded, 
plied  and  Jammed  Into  bins  .  .  .  Housekeep- 
ing is  non-existent. 

Last  May,  Durham,  saying  he  decided  "I 
couldn't  stand  It  any  more,"  asked  again  to 
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be  laid  off.  Freeh  recalled  it  differently,  say- 
ing Dtirluim  left  after  being  told  that,  with 
employment  shrinking,  he'd  have  to  "take  a 
Uttle  l>it  of  a  downgrade." 

Before  leaving.  Durham  hand-wrote  a  33- 
page  letter  to  Stc^nes,  including  Instructions 
for  his  successor  and  "observations  and  con- 
structive criticism." 

The  letter  included  detailed  analyses  of  the 
familiar  problems,  reports  on  such  reforms 
as  Durham  had  been  able  to  actUeve,  a  plea 
for  a  crackdown  on  "shabby  performance" 
and  a  closing  wish  for  "good  luck." 

For  two  months  now,  Durham  has  been 
trying  to  start  a  business  selling  aerosol  prod- 
ucts to  retail  accounts  In  the  Atlanta  area. 
His  wife  has  become  the  breadwinner,  work- 
ing as  a  caseworker  for  the  Oobb  County 
Family  and  Children  Smrices. 


TOP    CRITIC    OP    TUI£U    REPUSB35 
CANDIDACY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NSW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  18,  1971. 
reveals  another  instance  where  the  im- 
pending elections  in  South  Vietnam  are 
being  manipulated  by  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment: 

Top  Came  op  Thtbtt  Rkfdsh)  CANnmACT 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

Saigon,  July  17. — President  Thieu's  most 
outspoken  critic  in  South  Vietnam's  National 
Assembly  was  told  today  he  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  run  for  a  second  term  because  he  is 
considered  too  sympathetic  to  the  conunu- 
nists. 

Ngo  Cong  Due.  publisher  of  the  antigovem- 
ment  newspaper  Tin  Sang  and  the  assembly- 
man from  the  Mekong  Delta  province  of 
Vinhblnh,  was  disqualified  as  a  candidate  by 
the  government-appointed  committee  on 
elections  from  his  province. 

The  provincial  committee's  decision  is  not 
final,  and  Due  plans  to  appeal  to  the  Saigon 
based  central  elections  committee.  But  an 
important  test  of  President  Thieu's  willing- 
ness to  tolerate  open  opposition  appeared  to 
be  in  the  making. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Due  was  Jailed  in  Vinh- 
blnh and  charged  with  assaiUtlng  a  pro- 
government  provincial  councilman  after  the 
councilman  spat  l>eer  in  bis  face. 

Later,  when  he  went  to  Vinhblnh  to  file 
formally  as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  local 
officials  at  first  refused  to  admit  him  to  the 
province  offices.  They  later  relented — perhaps 
because  Due  was  accompanied  by  foreign 
Journalists  and  photographers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  here  that  Thieu  wants 
to  get  rid  of  Due.  legally  or  illegally.  But  any 
move  to  do  so  is  sure  to  meet  with  strong 
resistance  from  the  American  mission,  which 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  give  the  impending 
elections — hotb  legislative  and  presidential — 
at  least  the  appearance  of  honesty  and  open- 
ness. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  candidates  who  have 
filed  for  the  National  Assembly's  152  seats, 
doeens  were  disqualified  today.  But  Due  was 
the  only  one  whose  disqualification  was  ob- 
viously political. 

Many  of  the  others  who  were  declared  un- 
qualified turned  out  to  t>e  desertws  from  the 
army,  draft-dodgers,  or  civil  servants  who 
had  lieen  fired  from  their  Jobs. 

Former  Gen.  Tran  Van  Don,  a  participant 
in  the  1963  coup  against  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  and  an  opponent  of  the  war,  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  candidate  from  the  strongly  antl- 
govemment  province  of  Quangngal. 
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In  addition  to  Due,  one  o>ther  Incumbent 
assemblyman  was  disqualified  by  a  provincial 
elections  committee. 

He  was  Nguyen  Van  Dau  of  Dlnhtuong 
province  in  the  delta,  a  virtually  unknown 
legislator  whom  the  province  oonunlttee  said 
"has  suppUed  the  Vietoong  with  money."  It 
was  not  known  whether  he  planned  to  appeal 
the  local  committee  declsltm. 

Pinal  results  of  the  qualifying  process  in 
all  44  provinces  were  not  yet  available  In 
Saigon  today.  Before  the  screening  began, 
1,404  candidates  had  filed  for  assembly  seats. 
In  the  Saigon  area,  where  final  figures  were 
available,  about  8  per  cent  of  those  seeking 
to  run  were  disqualified. 


IRRATIONAL  FINANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP  covN*cncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvly  19,  1971 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  have  focused 
on  some  of  the  difiDcultles  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  and  may  ecmtinue  to 
have  in  gniding  the  appropriations  and 
overall  budgeting  processes.  At  a  time 
when  the  past  and  present  fiscal  years 
are  estimated  to  be  generating  a  total  of 
$55  billion  in  new  debt,  and  when  service 
costs  on  existing  national  debt  exceeds 
$20  billion.  It  behooves  all  Members  to 
consider  carefully  tools  which  will  give 
us  a  better  grasp  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Changing  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year  may  be  coie  such 
tool,  as  many  witnesses,  among  them 
representatives  of  the  Committee  for 
EconcMttie  Development,  have  contended. 
Congress  has  been  suid  will  continue  to 
be  critical  of  many  phenomena  in  the 
business  and  industrial  worlds,  but 
should  also  realize  that  the  expertise  of 
those  worlds  in  financial  managonent  is 
considerate,  and  may  provide  useful  in- 
struction for  Federal  finances. 

The  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  6,  1971,  entitled  "Irra- 
tional Finance,"  and  inserted  below, 
shows  that  the  eyes  of  the  business  world 
are  on  the  workings  of  the  Federal  fiscal 
process  and  on  the  hearings  of  this  em- 
bryonic committee: 

IkBATIONAL  FDtAKCS 

As  the  federal  government  enters  a  new 
fiscal  year.  Its  financial  arrangements  for  the 
12  months  are  incomplete.  Federal  agencies 
are  Ukely  to  operate  for  months  on  tempo- 
rary authorizations,  pending  final  Congres- 
sional i4>proval  of  their  plans. 

That's  a  Bl(^py  way  to  run  either  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  business.  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment was  urging,  once  again,  that  the 
lawmakers  do  something  about  It. 

Congress  plainly  shoxild  become  more  effi- 
cient. E^ren  if  it  does,  though,  the  CED  Is 
convinced  that  the  lawmakers  need  more 
time  for  proper  consideration  of  the  enormous 
range  of  federal  activities.  And  they  obvi- 
ously should  not  be  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  approving  spending  after  the  fact. 

Postponements  of  appropriations  past  the 
start  of  the  flacal  year  "are  certainly  contrary 
to  the  original  Intott"  of  the  Constitution, 
Baid  Wayne  B.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
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CED's  Committee  for  Improvement  of  Man- 
agement In  Government. 

"The  final  supplemental  iqiproprlatlon  for 
fiscal  1060."  he  noted,  "carried  delay  to  a 
final  extreme.  It  did  not  obtain  Congressional 
approval  untU  nine  days  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  ...  If  such  actions  are  not 
unconstitutional,  as  we  believe  them  to  be, 
they  are  surely  indefensible." 

Under  the  CED  proposal,  the  fiscal  year 
would  be  changed  to  coincide  with  the  cal- 
endar year,  so  that  Congress  would  have  the 
preceding  12  months  to  do  its  budgetary 
work  Instead  of  approximately  six  months  at 
present.  As  the  CED  concedes,  the  ctiange 
woiild  be  no  panacea,  but  at  least  it  would 
be  one  step  away  from  the  current  highly 
irrational  arrangement. 


ADDRESS  BY  ANDREW  BRIMMER 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  IlfBIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday,  Jtdy  19.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion and  the  allocaticm  of  our  national 
resources  is  a  subject  of  continuing  con- 
cern for  us  8l1I.  Indeed,  the  Evans-Novak 
colunm  of  July  16,  1971,  quotes  adminis- 
tration sources  predicthig  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  of  as  much  as  $35  billion 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  b^eve  the  re- 
marks ot  Andrew  P.  Brimmer  at  the  com- 
mencement exerdses  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege at  MidcDebury,  Vt,  on  BCay  30,  1971, 
are  valuable.  Dr.  Brimmer,  who  has  been 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
since  1966,  spolce  on  the  vital  subject  of 
"Inflation.  Private  Spoiding.  and  the 
Provision  of  PobUc  Services." 

Mr.  BrimmCT  speaks  with  great  elo- 
quence on  the  need  to  give  public  spend- 
ing priority  over  private  consumption, 
if  we  are  to  prevent  a  deterioration  oS 
those  pubUc  services  which  are  provided 
by  P^ederal.  State,  and  local  govemmrats. 
He  notes  that  the  competition  for  na- 
tional resources  win  become  increasingly 
sevCTe  in  the  coming  decade,  and  asks  the 
Nation's  leaders  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  continuing  problon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Brimmer's 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  REcoas: 

limATion,  PaivAiv  Spending,  and  ths 

Pbovision  or  Public  ^ckvices 

(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer) 

By  tradition,  the  commencement  season 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Joyful  one :  it  is  a  time  to 
celebrate  accomplishment  and  a  time  to  look 
ahead  with  hope.  It  certainly  is  not  a  time 
for  peaatmism  and  doubt  about  our  goals 
and  purpoaee  as  a  people.  Tet,  at  this  Junc- 
ture in  the  life  of  our  nation,  there  is  much 
doubt  about  us,  and  many  of  our  goals  are  In 
open  conflict.  So,  the  commencement  season 
this  year  appears  to  be  a  good  time  to  stand 
aside  from  some  of  our  day-to-day  concerns 
to  weigh  altamatlTe  means  at  reoaaclUng 
oompetlng  aims  and  thna  enhance  the  proa- 
peota  oi  achieving  a  more  equitable  sodaty. 

coKPrrxNO  claiics  oh  nationai.  ixsotnuxs 
Unfortunately,  the  neoeaalty  ot  balanclng- 
off  competing  claims  on  our  national  re- 
KMiroea  la  not  always  appreciated.  This  dash 
ot  purposes  is  illustrated  nowtme  mere 
cleaily  than  \n  the  drive  to  improve  the 
economic    position    of    the    disadvantaged 
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(whether  because  of  advanced  age.  race,  or 
urtMUX  locaUty)  and  the  effort  to  quicken 
progress  in  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
reaouroes  and  to  stop  the  pc^utlon  at  our  air 
and  waterway*.  At  first  ^ance.  It  might 
appear  to  many  obeerven  that  our  abundant 
resources  are  large  enough  to  svq>part  a 
faster  pace  of  progress  on  all  of  these  fronts — 
to  meet  our  soclsd  and  environmental  needs 
Bimultaneoiisly  while  continuing  to  imiMove 
our  general  standard  ot  living— eapeclally 
so  since  we  are  reducing  the  volume  of  re- 
sources set  aside  for  military  pnrpoaes. 

Sadly,  however,  a  careful  analysis  ot  the 
present  and  and  proc^wctlve  cHatms  cm  our 
national  output  suggests  that  such  an 
aooompllstiment  is  likely  to  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  might  first  appear.  In  fact,  it  is 
becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
peoi^e  of  this  nation  wlU  have  to  malte  an 
even  greater  effort  to  eataUlah — aiKi  en- 
force— a  more  careful  array  ot  priorities  than 
baa  been  made  in  recent  yeaza.  Even  a  cursory 
review  of  the  oompetlng  public  and  private 
demands  for  the  goods  and  servic«s  produced 
in  our  eoMiomy  makes  it  dear  tliat,  even 
with  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  budg- 
ets for  all  levels  of  govemment-^edoal. 
State,  and  local— will  be  Just  as  tight  In  1075 
as  they  are  in  the  current  year. 

Moreover,  while  the  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation and  the  campaigns  for  improvement 
in  putdle  services  have  ftaoed  strains  on 
avalUbie  revenues,  inflationary  pressures 
have  also  inqtoaed  a  heavy  burden — a  burden 
from  which  governmental  units  could  not 
escape  readUy.  And  what  is  even  more  dis- 
tressing, the  forces  whldi  have  generated 
inflationary  pressures  may  persist  for  some 
time. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  see  an  in- 
herent conflict  among  the  major  competing 
claims  on  our  future  production  of  goods 
and  services.  This  competition  is  not  sim- 
ply between  the  private  and  putHic  sectors — 
but  also  between  sorely  needed  public  initia- 
tives and  public  programs  already  in  exist- 
ence, many  of  which  have  out-lived  their 
original  pvirposes.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
this  conflict  may  be  intensified  rather  than 
lessened — as  the  private  sector  (particularly 
consvuners)  strives  to  expand  Its  relative 
claims  on  national  production.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  help  reconcile  these  conflicting  objec- 
tives and  to  help  provide  the  revenue  to  fl- 
nance  the  growing  demand  for  public  serv- 
ices, it  may  t>e  necessary  to  raise  the  average 
level  of  taxation  in  the  United  States — rather 
than  lower  it  as  so  many  taxpayers  hope  will 
be  the  trend.  Consequently,  despite  the  long- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  persona  for  a  less- 
ened role  for  government,  the  latter  may 
actually  have  to  assume  a  proportionally 
greater  responsibility  If  the  expanding  de- 
mand for  public  services  is  to  be  met. 

I  would  now  nice  to  discufis  each  of  these 
major  points  nu>re  fully. 

INTUkTION    Ajn   TMX   aiStNC   C06T8   OT 

PUBUC  saavxcx 
A  great  deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed 
In  recent  years  about  the  rising  costs  of  State 
and  local  government  services.  Some  of  this 
concern  undoubtedly  can  be  traced  to  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  public  serv- 
ices— reflecting  larger  numbers  of  children 
to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools,  larger 
enrtdlments  in  publicly-supported  colleges 
and  universities,  a  larger  populaticm  needing 
Increased  medical  car*,  a  greater  dependence 
of  poor  persons  on  public  welfare,  more  traffic 
on  streets  and  highways,  more  crime,  more 
air  and  water  poUuticw,  more  parks  and  rec- 
reation faculties — in  fact,  more  of  virtuaUy 
every  kind  of  servloe  provided  by  States  and 
local  Jurisdictions.  Hatarally,  to  meet  these 
demands,  expenditures  by  State  and  local 
govemmotts  had  to  rtse.  In  fact,  they  more 
than  tripled  during  the  last  1%  decades, 
climbing  from  $39  blUlon  in  1965  to  $132 
biUion  in  1969  (see  Table  1,  attaeiied).  In 
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terms  of  purchases  of  goods  and  services  re- 
corded In  tbe  gross  national  product  (QNP) 
accounts,  their  spending  also  more  than 
tripled  over  this  period.  In  contrast,  total 
ONP  and  personal  consximptlon  expendi- 
tures rose  about  1^  times,  and  Federal  Oot- 
emment  mending  expanded  about  1^ 
times. 

USX  IN    STATS   AND    LOCAL   COSTS 

All  major  State  and  local  functions  shared 
in  the  Increased  outlays  in  the  196&-6g  pe- 
riod, but  relatlre  rise  In  expenditures  for 
higher  education  was  especially  noticeable. 
Spending  on  local  schools  rose  roughly  In 
line  with  general  expenditures  as  a  whole. 
Pnbllo  welfare  costs  increased  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  total  expendltxires,  and 
q>endlng  on  highways  lagged  appreciably. 

But  the  most  dramatic  feature  of  State 
and  local  government  0nances  was  the  sig- 
nificant tanpact  of  Inflation  on  their  activi- 
ties. For  example,  between  19S5  and  1970, 
prices  paid  by  these  xmlts  rose  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  4.2  per  cent,  compared  with 
8.6  per  cent  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
a.7  per  cent  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.^ 
In  contrast,  the  rate  of  Increase  was  2.2  per 
cent  for  personal  consumption  expenditures, 
a.7  per  cent  for  business  fixed  investment, 
and  3.0  per  cent  for  residential  construction. 

The  differential  Impact  of  Inflation  U 
shown  even  more  clearly  by  the  experience 
of  different  sectors  during  the  years  19«6-70, 
the  period  of  the  most  Intense  Inflation 
associated  with  the  Vietnam  War.  Again. 
State  and  local  governments  had  to  carry 
the  greatest  burden  of  Infiatlon:  for  them 
prices  rose  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  6.8 
per  cent,  compared  with  6.0  per  cent  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  4.0  pw  cent  for 
the  country  at  large.  The  rate  was  3.6  per 
cent  for  consumers,  3.4  per  cent  for  business 
fixed  Investment,  and  4.8  per  cent  for  resi- 
dential construction. 

mm*. IS  OF  nnxATiON 

The  effects  of  Infiatlon  on  those  units 
which  provide  our  basic  public  services  have 
been  even  more  dramatic  than  Is  shown  by 
the  differential  trends  In  prices.  In  fact, 
<leq>lte  the  enormous  Increase  in  the  volume 
cf  services  supplied,  infiatlon  has  been  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  Increase  In  the 
level  of  State  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures. This  conclusion  Is  supported  strongly 
by  the  evidence  In  Table  1.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  distribute  the  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures, by  major  function,  according  to 
the  source,  giving  rise  to  the  higher  level  of 
spending.  Three  sources  are  Identified:  (1) 
workload  (number  of  people  served,  number 
of  school-age  children,  number  of  automo- 
biles, number  of  beds  In  hospitals,  etc.) ;  (2) 
price  Increases  (higher  costs  for  the  same 
volume  of  s^^ce);  and  (3)  Increases  in 
scope  or  quality  of  service  rendered.  The  con- 
tributlmi  of  each  of  these  factors  was  calcu- 
lated for  two  periods,  1965-69  and  1966-69.' 

For  all  general  expenditures  oombLned,  be- 
twem  1966  and  1969,  infiatlon  accounted  for 
well  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  increase  in 
outlays — while  one-quarter  was  due  to  work- 
load, and  less  than  one-third  was  accounted 
for  by  changes  in  scope  or  quality  of  services. 
The  impact  of  infiatlon  varied  considerably 
among  different  functions.  Higher  prices  had 
the  most  noticeable  effect  on  the  growth  of 
expenditures  on  local  schools  (63  per  cent) 
and  basic  urban  services  (61  per  cent).  The 
proportion  of  the  rise  in  outlays  due  to  in- 
fiatlon was  below  average  in  the  case  of 
public  welfare  (30  percent) ,  higher  education 
(36  per  cent) ,  and  general  administration 
(38  per  cent).  Only  In  the  area  of  highways 
did  workload  account  for  a  larger  share  of 
increased  expenditures  than  did  inflation — 
61  per  cent  vs  42  per  cent.  In  two  functional 
areas,  changes  in  scope  or  quality  of  service 
outweighed  infiatlon;  these  were  pubUc  wel- 
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fare  (70  per  cent  vs  30  per  cent)  and  general 
administration  (44  per  cent  vs  88  per  cent). 

When  one  looks  at  the  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam War-related  infiatlon,  1966-69,  the  gen- 
eral pattern  is  roughly  the  same — except  that 
the  Impact  of  Inflation  Is  even  greater.  For 
all  general  expenditures,  the  proportion  of 
the  increase  accounted  for  by  Inflation 
climbed  to  47  percent.  Only  in  the  areas  of 
public  welfare  and  higher  education  was 
there  a  irelatlve  decline  in  the  impact  of 
higher  prices.  In  both  cases,  a  considerable 
expansion  In  the  scope  of  coverage  was  more 
Important.  The  rise  In  the  incidence  of  in- 
flation was  particularly  striking  In  the  case 
of  highways  and  basic  urban  services. 

The  reasons  why  Inflation  has  had  a  se- 
vere Impact  on  State  and  local  governments 
are  readily  understood.  Well  over  half  of 
their  total  expenditures  is  accounted  for  by 
wages  and  salaries,  and  they  have  been  under 
substantial  pressure  to  raise  compensation. 
These  pressures  in  turn  can  be  traced  part- 
ly to  efforts  to  offset  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  partly  to  the  need  to  bring  tradi- 
tionally low  wage  and  salary  scales  Into 
better  alignment  with  those  in  the  private 
sector,  tloreover,  the  shturp  advances  In  con- 
struction costs  In  recent  years  have  also 
had  a  severe  Impact  on  these  governmental 
units. 

tNIXATION   AND   THX   KXBINO   COST   OF 

DS8T  ratAMcma 

The  above  are  some  of  the  direct  effects  of 
inflation  on  State  and  local  governments.  An 
important  Indirect  effect  is  the  significant 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  financing  their  debts. 
As  is  generally  known,  these  Jurisdictions 
rely  heavily  on  the  Issuance  of  debt  to  fi- 
nance a  major  share  of  their  capital  projects. 
For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year  1969,  their 
new  debt  issues  amounted  to  $18.9  billion; 
their  capital  outlays  were  $28.2  billion.  Since 
borrowing  usiially  precedes  spending  (and 
since  a  small  prop<»tion  of  borrowing  Is  for 
non-capital  purposes),  debt  financing  and 
capital  outlays  during  a  given  year  may  not 
mesh  closely.  However,  over  time,  capital 
spending  is  greatly  infiuenoed  by  the  ability 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  borrow. 

Between  1956  and  1969,  the  outstanding 
general  debt  of  State  and  local  governments 
rose  from  $44.3  billion  to  $133.5  billion,  an 
increase  of  over  200  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Federal  Oovernment's  debt  rose 
from  $274.4  billion  to  $363.7  bllUon,  a  gain 
of  about  30  percent.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
period — In  the  years  1966-69 — SUte  and  local 
Indebtedness  registered  an  Increase  of  $34 
billion;  an  advance  of  about  one-third.  The 
corresponding  increase  In  the  Federal  debt 
was  $36.4  billion  and  12  percent. 

However,  the  advance  in  Interest  cost  was 
even  more  striking.  In  1965,  the  average  in- 
terest rate  paid  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments was  1.9  per  cent.'  By  1965,  the  average 
rate  had  risen  to  2.6  per  cent,  and  It  roee 
further  to  2.8  per  cent  In  1960.  The  corre- 
sponding average  interest  rates  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  were:  1955,  2.4  per  cent; 
1965,  2.8  per  cent;  and  1969,  3.8  per  cent. 
Thus,  in  the  last  1'^  decades,  tbe  average 
cost  of  borrowing  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments roee  by  almost  one-half  (although  the 
proportionate  rise  was  less  than  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  Federal  Government  where 
the  increase  was  nearly  three- fifths). 

$133  BnXJON  OKBT  IN  IBSS 

Another  way  to  view  the  effects  of  higher 
Interest  rates  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  to  look  at  the  extra  cost  of  main- 
taining a  given  volvune  of  debt.  If  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  had  remained  unchanged 
betvireen  1965  and  1969,  the  Interest  on  the 
$1335  billion  of  debt  outstanding  in  the 
latter  year  would  have  been  $3.3  billion— or 
nearly  $400  million  (12  per  cent)  less  than 
the  $3.7  billion  they  actuaUy  paid.  If  the 
average  Interest  rate  paid  In  1965  had  also 
been  paid  in  1969,  the  interest  payments  on 
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the  debt  outstanding  In  tbe  latter  year 
would  have  been  $2.5  billion — a  saving  of 
$1.2  billion,  or  48  per  cent. 

Of  coiuse,  we  know  that  State  and  local 
governments — no  more  than  any  other  class 
of  borrowers — cannot  be  insulated  from  in- 
terest rate  changes  and  other  conditions  in 
the  capital  market.  We  also  know  that  the 
substantial  rise  in  the  general  level  of  inter- 
est rates  in  recent  years  is  a  by-product  of 
Infiatlon  and  the  effort  undertaken  to  check 
the  rise  In  prices.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  Instruc- 
tive to  focus  on  the  rising  cost  of  carrying 
State  and  local  debt.  Moreover,  unlike  some 
borrowers  in  the  private  sector  (particularly 
business  firms) ,  State  and  local  governments 
cannot  recover  the  rise  in  Interest  cost 
through  higher  prices  or  by  writing  it  off 
against  taxes.  Thus,  these  Jurisdictions — 
which  bear  so  much  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding public  services — are  partlciilarly  ex- 
posed to  the  adverse  impact  of  infiatlon  and 
the  attendant  rise  In  Interest  rates. 

COMPRTNO  CULXMB  ON  rDTDKK  oTTrpxrr 
As  I  indicated  above,  the  major  claims  on 
our  future  production  of  goods  and  services 
that  have  edready  been  identified — including 
public  programs  already  in  existence — may 
make  it  extremely  dUBcult  to  Improve  our 
public  services  in  the  years  ahead.  Tbe  sever- 
ity of  the  problem  we  face  comes  into  sharp 
focus  when  we  try  to  match  the  economy's 
futtire  production  with  the  demands  origi- 
nating in  particular  sectors. 

For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  useful  to 
present  rough  estimates  of  the  potential  out- 
put four  years  from  now  and  to  Identify 
some  of  the  more  pressing  demands  that  we 
now  foresee.  Let  us  assume  that  the  economy 
returns  to  full  employment  by  1973  (defined 
as  an  unemployment  rate  of  4.0  per  cent) 
and  that  productivity  (or  the  increase  In 
goods  or  services  produced  by  a  worker  In 
an  hour)  will  grow  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  3  per  cent  a  year  through  1976— about 
In  line  with  the  long-term  trend.  If  the  labor 
force  grows  at  about  1.8  per  cent  a  year  (re- 
flecting both  increased  population  of  work- 
ing age  and  the  rising  participation  of  women 
workers)  and  If  there  Ls  a  further  slight  de- 
cline in  average  hotirs  worked,  the  potential 
growth  of  real  ONP  In  the  next  four  years 
will  average  about  4.3  per  cent  a  year.  By 
1976,  with  allowance  for  the  present  under- 
utilization  of  resources,  this  would  mean  a 
ONP  in  1970  doUars  of  over  $1.2  triUion— 
about  $200  billion  more  than  the  level  of 
GNP  last  year. 

Large  as  it  may  seem,  even  a  ONP  of  this 
size  vrill  require  a  careful  review  of  priorities, 
if  the  public  sector  is  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  social  and  environmental  Im- 
provements desired  by  so  many  today  must 
compete  for  their  share  of  ONP  with  the 
strong  requirements  of  consumers  and  busi- 
ness firms.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and 
more  liberal  depreciation  rules  both  reflect 
the  Judgment  that — to  a  greater  extent  than 
many  observers  think  was  vrtse — private 
spending  should  take  priority  over  public 
spending.  As  a  result,  the  automatic  expan- 
sion of  resources  available  to  the  government 
from  what  economists  have  defined  as  the 
"fiscal  dividend"  (a  gain  in  revenue  that  ac- 
crues, even  with  an  unchanged  tax  structure, 
as  the  economy  generates  larger  taxable  in- 
comes) wUl  be  about  $10  bUllon  less  in  1975 
than  without  the  tax  changes. 

NZW    IMPOITANCB    OF    TOUNC    FAIULIES 

In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  a  great 
increase  expected  In  the  relative  Importance 
of  young  famUies  will  create  an  urgent  need 
for  goods  and  services.  There  is  also  a  des- 
perate need  to  upgrade  the  cxirrently  inade- 
quate stock  of  housing.  Business  require- 
ments for  expanding  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment — both  to  add  capacity  to  serve  tbe 
greater  nimiber  of  people  but  also  to  con- 
trol poUutants — are  also  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly Intense  as  the  economy  returns  to 
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lull  employment.  Almost  automatic  increases 
in  public  programs  already  in  existence  will 
also  claim  significant  Increments  of  future 
ONP  as  well  as  most  of  the  funds  diverted 
from  Vietnam. 

These  mounting  demands  were  highlighted 
tn  the  Reports  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  (CBA)  in  1970  and  1971.  In  both 
Reports,  CEA  presented  five-year  projections 
of  the  competing  demands  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  for  resources.  In  both  years, 
the  CouncU  came  to  the  gloomy  conclusion 
that— without  further  changes  in  our  tax 
laws— demands  for  personal  consumption, 
private  domestic  Investment  (including  resi- 
dential construction) ,  and  built-in  Increases 
In  present  public  programs  would  absorb 
most  of  the  Increase  in  real  ONP  and  sav- 
ings from  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  next  few 
years.  Even  In  1976.  the  latest  CEA  Report 
suggests  that  the  amount  of  unallocated  re- 
sources at  full-employment  may  be  only  1 
per  cent  of  ONP.  The  Brookings  Institution 
Is  even  more  pessimistic  in  Its  estimates  of 
discretionary  expenditures  possible  in  the 
public  sector.* 

The  CouncU's  Reports  thus  suggest,  In  ef- 
fect, that  we  have  already  mortgaged  both 
our  "peace  dividend"  and  our  "fiscal  divi- 
dend" as  well.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  and  ac- 
celerated deprecUtlon — even  with  some  off- 
setUng  Increases  in  Social  Security  taxes — 
wiU  reduce  the  public  share  of  ONP  (both 
direct  and  including  transfers  and  grants) 
from  29.6  per  cent  in  calendar  1969  to  an 
estimated  28.7  per  cent  in  1976.  As  a  result  of 
these  tax  changes,  "buUt-ln"  increases  in  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  (because  of  changes 
in  population,  workload,  and  normal  pay  In- 
creases) and  new  programs  already  proposed 
In  the  fiscal  1972  budget,  all  but  perhaps 
$12  billion  of  the  projected  $67  bUllon  cum- 
ulative increases  in  fiUl -employment  Fed- 
eral revenues  between  fiscal  1972  and  1976 
is  already  aUocated. 

LITTLC   AVAnABLE   FO«    IMPaOVXMKNT   OF 
FUBLIC    SKBVICXS 

The  point  which  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  so  far  is  that  In  the  next  few  years, 
without  a  fundamental  change  in  present 
private  expenditure  patterns  and  In  govern- 
ment  programs,  there  will  be  no  large  sum  of 
money  which  the  government  can  easily 
devote  to  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  public  services.  The  small  "fiscal  dividend" 
of  perhaps  at  most  1  percent  of  1976  GNP 
could  easily  vanish  with  a  slower  economic 
recovery  than  we  expect  at  the  moment,  or 
the  addition  of  even  $3  bUllon  a  year  of  other 
types  of  new  programs.  Moreover,  the  sur- 
plus in  tbe  Federal  budget  which  is  pro- 
jected for  1975  will  accrue  mainly  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds,  and  In  the  past 
when  XaxfSfi  sums  were  building  up  In  these 
funds  we  have  either  not  gone  forward  with 
scheduled  Social  Security  tax  changes  or 
liberalized  the  benefits  paid  from  the  trust 
funds.  At  present,  there  is  already  talk  of 
both  poesibiUties. 

RE-OKOBKING    NATIONAL    PRIOSTTIKS 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  must 
assess  the  prospects  of  meeting  the  insistent 
demand  that  a  greater  share  of  our  resources 
be  devoted  to  improvements  in  education, 
health,  urban  services,  the  environment,  and 
slmUar  areas  of  public  responslbUity.  Es- 
sentially, with  vlrtuaUy  aU  of  our  resources 
already  committed,  we  must  determine  the 
extent  to  which  resources  can  be  transferred 
from  present — primarily  private — uses  to 
alternative — ^mainly  public — purjKJses.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  actual  spending  on  pubUe 
services  Is  done  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments (although  Federal  grants  may  finance 
a  slaable  aban  at  tbe  oost  of  ^>eoiflo  pro- 
Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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grams),  it  woxUd  be  helpful  to  look  at  tbe 
problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  aervlcea  within  tbe 
framework  of  the  GNP  accounts. 

The  objective  would  be  to  obUln  a  rough 
Indication  of  the  consequences  of  trans- 
ferring a  given  vcdvune  of  spending  from 
the  private  sector  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

One  way  to  approach  the  task  is  to  em- 
ploy the  modern,  computer-based  statis- 
tical techniques  on  which  economists  are 
relying  increasingly  to  identify  possible  solu- 
tions to  complex  issues  of  public  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  staff  (with  the  technical  assistance 
of  economists  at  thi  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania) has  developed  and  is  now  op- 
erating such  a  large-scale,  econometric 
model.  With  help  from  the  staff,  I  have  em- 
ployed this  computer-based  model  to  pose 
several  questions  relating  to  the  reaUocatlon 
of  resources.  The  results  (in  constant  1968 
dollars)  are  shown  in  Table  2.* 

EssentiaUy,  I  wanted  to  know  what  would 
be  the  broad  economic  effects — both  direct 
and  indirect — of  aUocatlng  a  large  share  of 
national  resources  to  State  and  local  govem- 
mente  during  the  period  1970-75.  To  get 
an  answer,  It  was  first  necessary  to  have  an 
indication  of  tbe  share  which  they  wotUd 
have  in  tbe  absence  of  special  measures  to 
produce  such  a  redistribution.  Using  the 
Board's  econometric  model,  a  "base  projec- 
tion" of  real  GNP  and  principal  components 
In  1975  was  prepared.*  According  to  these 
estimates,  real  GNP  might  cUmb  from  $724 
blUlon  in  1970  to  $893  bUllon  In  1976.  Pur- 
chases by  State  and  local  governments  might 
account  for  $97.4  biUlon  (or  10.9  percent) 
in  1975,  compared  with  $74.1  bUllon  (10.2 
percent)  in  1970.  Tbe  share  of  personal  con- 
sumption might  rise  slightly — from  66.9  per- 
cent to  66.6  percent.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  might  decUne  somewhat  (from 
9.4  percent  to  8.8  percent) ,  and  so  might  the 
proportion  going  into  gross  private  domestic 
Investment  (from  14.1  percent  to  13 J  per- 
cent) .  The  key  point  to  keep  in  mind  U  that 
the  percentage  of  our  resources  used  by 
State  and  local  governments  would  probably 
rise  slightly  dxulng  the  next  few  years — if 
tbe  economic  forces  at  work  in  1970  were  to 
extend  imhampered  through  1975. 

However,  that  is  tbe  crucial  issue.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
recent  trends  wlU  continue.  To  a  considera- 
ble extent,  the  relatively  rapid  expansion  in 
per  capita  State  and  local  government  ex- 
pendltxires  in  recent  years  refiects  spending 
for  education — which  accovmts  for  a  large 
proportion  of  total  outlays  by  these  units.  In 
the  years  ahead,  the  school-age  population 
will  be  growing  less  rapidly  than  It  did  dur- 
ing the  last  IVi  decades.  Consequently,  per 
capita  Increases  in  State  and  local  services 
might  be  expected  to  moderate. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  has  estimated  that 
real  per  capita  State  and  local  government 
spending  may  grow  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  2.6  per  cent  between  1969  and  1976; 
this  would  represent  a  moderately  slower  ex- 
pansion than  for  total  output,  and  It  would 
be  weU  below  the  3.8  per  cent  growth  rate 
recorded  in  the  period  1966-69.  In  contrast, 
the  CG:a  estimates  that  real  per  capita  con- 
sumption will  grow  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  3.6  per  cent  between  1069  and  1976, 
substantlaUy  above  the  rate  of  2.2  per  oent 
recorded  between  1955  and  1069.  As  a  resiUt, 
the  consumer  sector  would  raise  its  share  of 
real  ONP  (in  1960  dollars)  from  62  per  cent 
in  1969  to  64  per  cent  in  1976.  On  the  other 
band,  the  share  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  remain  virtually  unchanged — 
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moving  up  from  11.0  per  cent  to  12.0  per 
cent. 

Kssotracxs  tujwt  as  ■xalxocatsd 

These  estimates  by  the  CEA  cast  in  bold 
relief  the  Issue  of  reaUocatlng  resources  in 
favor  of  the  pubUc  sector.  To  assess  tbe  con- 
sequences of  a  prospective  decline  in  tbe 
growth  rate  of  real  per  capita  spending  by 
State  and  local  governments,  I  maide  a  second 
projection  of  real  ONP  in  1976,  using  as  a 
guide  the  CouncU's  estimate  that  such  out- 
lays might  grow  by  2.6  per  cent  per  year 
through  1976.  The  results  of  this  projection 
are  also  shown  in  Table  2  (designated  as  the 
"low"  projection) .  These  results  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  "base"  projection  (which,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  sketches  the  contours  of 
the  economy  in  1975  on  the  assumption  that 
recent  trends  would  continue  and  In  the 
absence  of  m^ures  to  reaUocate  resources) . 
Several  featuAs  should  be  noted:  real  ONP 
would  be  somewhat  higher,  and  the  propor- 
tions taken  by  personal  consumption  and 
private  domestic  investment  would  also  rise.' 
But  for  our  purposes,  the  most  important 
effect  U  a  cutback  of  $7.1  biUion  in  tbe  level 
of  State  and  local  piirchases  of  goods  and 
services  In  1976.  These  would  amount  to 
$90.3  blUlon,  compared  with  $97.4  bUllon 
suggested  by  the  "base"  projection.  Their 
share  of  total  ONP  might  decline  to  9.9  per 
cent,  compared  with  10.9  per  cent  indicated 
by  tbe  "base"  projection. 

FUBLIC  SEBVICES  COULD  DETEXIOKATX 

This  less  rapid  expansion  in  the  level  of 
^>endlng  by  State  and  local  governments 
woiUd  have  several  side-effects.  The  level  of 
unemployment  might  be  slightly  higher,  the 
pace  of  inflation  might  ease  somewhat,  and 
Interest  rates  might  be  moderately  lower.* 
On  the  other  band,  since  population  would 
be  higher  in  1976,  the  8c(^>e  and  quaUty  of 
pubUc  services  would  probably  be  deteriorat- 
ing. 

If  It  were  thought  desirable  to  check  this 
tendency,  an  effort  would  have  to  be  made 
to  reallocate  a  larger  share  of  real  resources 
to  State  and  local  governments.  The  conse- 
quences of  pursuing  this  course  are  suggested 
in  the  final  projection  shown  In  Table  2 
(identified  as  the  "high"  projection) .  These 
estimates  assume  that  real  per  capita  spend- 
ing by  these  Jurisdictions  would  Increase  by 
3.8  per  cent  per  year  between  1970  and  1975. 
In  this  case.  State  and  local  outlays  might  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $95i)  billion,  or  10.7 
per  cent  of  ONP.  While  this  would  be  $1.6 
blUlon  below  tbe  level  suggested  by  tbe 
"base"  projection,  it  woiUd  also  be  $6.6  bU- 
Uon  above  that  indicated  by  tbe  "low"  pro- 
jection. Thus,  compared  with  tbe  latter  sit- 
uation, in  which  State  and  local  units  woiUd 
yield  to  the  private  sector  pcu-t  of  their  rela- 
tive command  over  resources,  the  pubUc  sec- 
tor would  have  that  much  more  ($5.6  bU- 
Uon)   to  q>end  on  pubUc  services. 

However,  the  real  cosis  of  making  this 
transfer  would  be  considerable.  To  achieve  it 
might  require  a  relative  cutback  in  real  con- 
sumer spending  of  $12  bUllon,  and  business 
fixed  investment  might  also  be  nearly  $5  bU- 
llon less.  Expenditures  on  residential  con- 
struction could  shrink  by  as  much  as  $1.2 
blUion.  Moreover,  reflecting  the  combined  Im- 
pact of  these  changes,  real  GNP  might  de- 
cline by  over  $13  billion  from  the  level  indi- 
cated by  the  "base"  projection.  In  addition, 
while  the  level  of  unemployment  might  de- 
cline slightly,  the  pace  of  infiatlon  woiold 
quicken,  and  the  level  of  Interest  rates  would 
be  somewhat  higher. 

I  personally  find  the  results  presented  here 
both  Ulumlnating  and  Instructive.  WhUe  I 
would  not  advance  the  results  as  definitive, 
they  do  point  up  a  central  truth :  if  real  re- 
sources are  to  be  transferred  from  private 
use  to  the  public  sector,  it  wUl  involve  a 
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TMl— ABd  porb^s  subBtantltJ  cert  In  tenns 
of  Inltotlon  and  th«  nt«  of  growth  of  the  om- 
Uonal  eoQDomjr.  m  tlM  opUiloii  of  jomhj  ot>- 
Berren,  that  cort  la  worth  piling. 

ooMCXUDnra  otmrnMiWATiotn 
From  this  renew  of  the  effect*  of  Inflation 
on  State  and  local  govemmenta — and  frotn 
thla  aaaessment  of  competing  claims  on  onr 
prodnotlTe  reeouroes — I  am  penonaUy  oon- 
▼Ineed  that  we  are  in  considerable  danger  of 
seeing  a  sertoos  deterioration  In  the  scope 
and  quality  of  onr  public  services.  Unless 
■tepa  ars  taken  before  too  long  to  reverse  the 
trend,  the  situatk»  seems  llktiy  to  get  worse 
as  newer  demands  (sv^  as  poUntlon  abate- 
ment) are  added  to  the  already  Inadequate 
supply  of  traditional  public  sCTTlces. 

In  my  of^nlon,  the  issue  before  us  is  clear: 
In  the  last  few  years  (mainly  because  of  the 
tax  reUef  provided  by  the  Federal  government 
In  1968) .  private  eonsimiptton  has  been  given 
a  much  higher  priority  over  public  spending 
than  Is  oonstotent  with  our  long-run  require- 
ments In  the  area  of  puMic  services.  If  this 
Imbalanos  is  to  be  corrected,  these  lost  tax 
revenues  might  have  to  be  recaptured  and 
channeled  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Thus,  rather  than  looking  forward  to  fur- 
ther tax  reductltma.  all  of  us  may  have  to 
aeeept  the  burdens  of  paying  an  even  larger 
share  of  our  already  limited  Incomes  In  the 
form  of  higher  taxes.  Moreover,  despite  the 
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widely-noted  longing  for  a  lewentd  rote  for 
govsnunent  In  our  aodety,  we  may  have  to  be 
P>«P*nd  to  see  the  govaixuneiit  aasimie  even 
greater  respMialbimy  for  the  provision  of 
those  wnnmon  aervloas  whldi  aU  of  us  de- 
mand— and  which  cannot  be  provided  by  any 
other 
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'Prices  discussed  at  this  point  are  meas- 
ured by  the  ImpUdt  price  deflators  for  the 
ONP. 

•  The  percentages  attributable  to  wwkload. 
price,  scope  and  quaUty,  1056-89,  were  esti- 
mated by  Robert  D.  Relschauer  for  Charles  L. 
Schultn,  et  al..  Setting  National  Prioritiet: 
the  1972  Budget,  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1971,  Ch.  6.  pp.  1S8-M.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  1906-09  were  esti- 
mated by  Paul  Sehnelderman  of  the  Board's 
staff,  unng  Census  Bureau  data  and  Rel- 
schauer's  estimating  technique. 

•It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  In- 
come to  lnve8t<R-s  from  holding  State  and 
local  securlUes  Is  exempt  from  FMeral  In- 
come taxes.  The  avenge  rates  reported  In  the 
text  reflect  the  heavy  volume  of  long-term 
debt  Issued  at  low  rates  In  the  decade  fol- 
lowing World  War  XX.  Since  then,  municipal 
yields  have  risen  considerably^from  2.48  per 
cent  In  1955  to  8.26  per  cent  In  1905  and  to 
6.72  per  cent  In  1909.  Thus,  their  debt  serv- 
ice In  the  future  will  be  much  higher. 


•Charies  L.  EkdiultM,  et  al.,  Setttng  Ha- 
tion4a  Priorttiea:  fA«  f972  Budget.  Washlne. 
ton,  D.C.,  1971,  Ch.  17.  — ^ 

•Mr.  jared  J.  Knsler  of  the  Board's  staff 
was  responsible  for  the  computer  simulations 
of  the  national  economy  to  obtain  the  oro- 
jectlons.  *^ 

•Key  assumpUons  underlying  the  exercise 
were  that  tax  rates  were  unchanged  and  that 
resoTircee  were  fully  utilized,  with  imemploy. 
ment  In  the  neighborhood  of  4  per  cent  ii 

'Throughout  this  exercise,  the  level  of 
spending  by  the  Federal  government  was  held 
constant.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  desire 
to  permit  the  computer  simulation  to  de- 
scribe the  Inter-actlon  of  State  and  local 
spending  with  spending  in  the  private  sector. 

'  For  those  Interested  in  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  slmulaUon,  it  shoiUd  be  men- 
tioned that  the  adverse  impact  of  the  slower 
rate  of  growth  in  per  capiu  spending  by 
State  and  local  unlU  was  tempered  by  as- 
suming that  monetary  policy  would  be  re- 
laxed sufficiently  to  offset  the  depressing  ef- 
fects and  maintain  fuU  use  of  resources. 
Otherwise,  real  ONP  would  decline  by  (2^ 
billion  (from  the  "baBe"  projection) ,  the  ONP 
deflator  would  be  6.8  percentage  points  lower, 
and  the  luemployment  rate  would  climb  to 
6.3  per  cent— nearly  IH  points  higher  than 
the  estimate  In  the  "base"  proJecUon. 
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Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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>  The  "beae  proiectioa"  ie  derived  from  a  simulation  of  the  national  economy  by  oaint  the  the  Cound  of  Economic  Advisers  baaed  its  proiecttea  ef  State  and  local  parchaaea.  (See  1971 
Fadaral  Reserve  Board's  econometric  model.  A  key  assumption  was  that  reeourcea  were  tuHy  Annual  Report,  p.  91) 

utilized  with  unemployment  in  the  neithborhood  of  4  per  cent  in  1975.  >  This  prmectien  astamas  dwt  reel  per  capita  purchaaes  by  State  end  kical  gwenmients  wll 

>  In  this  projection,  it  is  assumed  that  real  per  capita  purchases  by  State  and  local  lovern-  irow  about  JJpe'  '**''  P*'  y**'  ■"  "**  1976-75  period— the  same  rate  ^  growth  that  occurred 
Rients  will  grow  about  2.6  per  cent  per  year  in  me  1970-75  period.  This  is  the  assumption  on  which  from  1959  to  1969. 


CONTROVERSY  OVER 
CX>PYRIOHTS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  1IABTI.AN9 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant controversy  seems  to  be  brewing  in 
regard  to  modification  of  existing  stat- 
utes concerning  copsrrights. 

A  noteworthy  article  by  A.  N.  Feldza- 
men  concerning  this  issue  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  believe  it  Is 
both  an  interesting  literary  piece  and, 
more  importantly,  an  Introduction  to 
some  of  the  fundamental  arguments  in 
favor  of  statutory  changes. 

I  insert  ths  full  text  of  this  tuticle  in- 
to the  Rbcoro  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

(From  Variety,  Feb.  24,  1971] 
Why  Not  a  Fxdkkai,  Commission  To  Oovkrn 

SHimNC    COPTRICHT   VALUBS? 

(By  A.  N.  Feldzamen) 

There  now  exist  two  branches  of  the  law 
that  are  so  specialized,  so  idiosyncratic,  so 
far  removed  from  the  general  scope  of  an 
ordinary  lawyer's  background,  that  the  Bar 
Association  has  made  an  exception  to  Its 
rule  forbidding  Its  members  to  advertise 
themselves  as  specialists  In  a  particular  field. 

One  of  these  Is  Admiralty  law — dealing 
with  ships  at  sea  and  on  inland  waterways, 
matters  about  which  the  average  attorney 
can  know  very  little. 

The  other  Is  Patents  and  Copyrights. 

The  fact  that  the  Bar  Association  has  so 
singled  out  patent  and  copyright  matters 
(there  Is  even  a  speclaU  bar  examination  for 
an  attorney  to  qualify  for  this  appellation) 
is  Just  one  more  sign  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  law  on  these  matters  Is  absurdly 
tangled  and  confused.  Actually  It  Is  arbi- 
trary, old  fashioned,  manifestly  unfair  to 
many,  and  often  completely  unclear. 

For  example,  in  the  Cassette  Symposium  In 
Variktt's  66th  Anniversary  Edition,  one  col- 
umn by  a  copyright  attorney  claimed  In  the 
headline,  "Content  of  TV  Cassettes  Protected 
by  Copyright,  Same  as  Motion  Pictures." 
Actually,  in  the  body  of  the  colvunn,  the  at- 
torney noted  that  where  ct^yrlght  did  not 
Apply.  *  claim  might  have  to  be  filed  imder, 


"among  others  breach  of  contract,  misappro- 
priation of  property,  intentional  Interference 
with  a  contract,  unfair  competition.  Invasion 
of  right  of  privacy  (or  publicity),  unjust 
enrichment  and  breach  of  trust."  (Whew  I) 

On  the  other  hand,  Sanford  I.  Wolff,  Na- 
tional Executive  Secretary  of  ATTRA,  noted 
that:  "It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
present  Copyright  Act  falls  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  use  of  material  in  video- 
cassettes  and  that  the  proposal  for  a  new  Act 
must  be  amended  to  include  workable  and 
protective  provisions." 

Edward  M.  Cramer,  president  of  BMI,  was 
stating  that:  "Under  the  current  copyright 
law,  writers  and  publishers  of  music  can  col- 
lect performance  royalties  for  the  use  of 
music  only  if  It  is  porformed  publicly  for 
profit.  Music  performed  in  the  home  via 
videocasaettes  is  exempt  Just  as  phonograph 
records  are  exempt."  John  L.  Doles,  National 
Executive  Secretary  of  SAO,  was  stating: 
"The  answer  to  copyright  protection  Is  com- 
plex. Domestic  copyright  law  would  seem  to 
apply  to  cassettes  as  well  t*  to  other  recorded 
material.  However,  many  foreign  unions  and 
countries  rely  on  the  Rome  Convention  on 
Copyright  Protection.  Experts  fe9r  that  this 
Convention  may  cover  only  audio,  not  visual, 
material." 

nONT   MATKEIAI. 

These  examples  could  be  continued,  multi- 
plied ad  infinitum,  and  there  is  not  much 
point  to  going  on.  The  present  copyright  law, 
written  in  a  pre-electronlc  era,  was  really 
chiefly  intended  to  cover  print  materials. 
Things  that  the  eye  could  see  were  In  the 
minds  of  the  creators  of  this  legislation.  In 
a  horseless  carriage  age.  Who  cotild  have  fore- 
seen audiotape  and  videotape,  computers  and 
their  programs,  ultramlcroflche?  It  would  be 
for  their  wiser  successors  to  make  amend- 
ments and  modifications,  for  the  social  good 
that  Is  presumably  the  motive  behind  copy- 
right protection. 

The  sorry  sequti,  especially  in  recent  times, 
must  be  somewhat  familiar  to  everyone  ac- 
quainted with  creative  activities.  Year  after 
year,  there  Is  talk  of  Congressional  revision 
and  new  legislation.  Hearings  are  often  held. 
Conflicting  Interests  espovise  their  points  of 
view:  publishers,  authors,  performers,  edu- 
cators, broadcasters.  Juke-box  proprietors, 
record  and  tape  manufacturers — an  unend- 
ing stream.  The  publishers  and  their  col- 
leagues wish  greater  protection,  especially 
against  photocopymg.  Educators  and  libra- 
rians wish  an  extension  of  "fair  use,"  so  that 
materials  may  be  more  readily  available  tat 


educational  or  "nonprofit"  purposes.  Broad- 
casters are  naturally  disinclined  to  pay  per- 
fcxmers  for  their  use  of  recorded  music. 
Fashion  designers  seek  to  "copyright"  their 
designs,  so  the  lower-price  dress  manufac- 
turers can't  copy  them!  Choreograi^ers  seek 
a  system  of  preserving  their  rights  to  a  danoe 
pattern.  Cable  television  operators  see  no 
reason  for  paying  extra  for  what  they  pull 
in  from  the  airwaves  and  then  sell  to  con- 
sumers at  home.  Tape  and  record  pirates 
contend  in  open  court  that,  after  paying 
compooers'  royalties,  they  have  no  further 
obligation  to  the  performers  or  original  mu- 
sic producers.  One  compemy  wishes  to  pro- 
tect Its  "wlginally  expensive"  computer  pror 
grams;  another,  using  them,  will  claim  that 
the  laws  of  mathematics  can  not  be  ao 
restricted. 

Is  It  any  wcmder  that  the  poor  Congress- 
men are  confused?  Perhaps  It  Is  time  to  try 
another  approach,  based  on  principle  and 
purpose,  rather  than  on  competing  Interests. 

Generally,  there  Is  little  disagreement 
about  the  rationale  behind  copyright  legisla- 
tion— aU  agree  that  It  Is  socially  good  for 
(some)  works  to  be  protected  (financially  or 
inteUectually)  for  some  length  of  time  after 
which  they  should  become  public  property. 
But  the  details  are  probably  too  complex  and 
nimierous  to  be  handled  by  any  law;  a  tribe 
of  Solomon's  could  not  fashion  and  adjudi- 
cate a  satisfactory  and  workable  copyright 
law  to  cover  all  the  cases  that  do  come  up, 
and  will  come  up. 

Under  similar  clrcimutances  in  other  areas, 
the  usual  solution  of  our  Government  has 
been  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  deal  with  ev- 
ery possible  case  by  law,  and  Instead  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  or  agency.  This  then 
deals  by  regulation  with  the  separate  cases 
that  might  arise.  A  general  law,  outlining 
main  purposes  and  method*  Is  enacted  to 
guide  the  commission.  Examples  are  numer- 
ous— the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Securities  tc  Exchange  Commission,  and 
so  on.  Each  of  these  has  Its  faults,  but  in 
general,  as  watchdogged  by  the  press,  they 
prolMbly  work  better  than  age-encrusted  leg- 
islation leading  to  Inntimerable  cases  In 
court.  Challengers  to  their  decisions  can  al- 
ways go  to  court  as  a  last  reeort,  but  this  Is 
rtiatlvely  imcommon.  The  presimiptlon  Is 
that  the  commission,  operating  under  the 
gaze  of  public  scrutiny,  must  attempt  to  be 
fair  and  Judicial. 
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A  bwdty-powwd,  pnbUdy  utiMml  'Ted- 
enl  Oavmght  Avtborlty."  appolntM  by  Um 
PTMldwit  aiut  eonlfaiDed  by  the  BmoaXa. 
guided  by  taMlc  legUUUon  on  priiicipl«  and 
•qulty  0OD«idw»tlon«,  might  be  the  aoluttoa 
to  tbese  vexmg  problema. 


PROBLEMS  OF  OTJR  ARM£X>  FORCES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  19,  1971 

"Ui.  WTliAN.  Mr.  Speftker.  our  Armed 
Poroes  todsy  face  problems  that  cast  dis- 
turbing shadows  throughout  our  coun- 
try. Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl.  UJS.  Marine 
Oarps,  retired,  has  written  a  penetrating 
and  thought-provoking  article  entitled, 
"The  Collapse  of  the  Armed  Forces,"  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Jour- 
nal, which  merits  attention. 

The  article  is  not  pleasant  reading. 
But,  the  subject  he  addresses  is  impor- 
tant and  timely.  Thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  points  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  Heinl  may  help  our 
country  face  up  to  this  real  danger  be- 
f  (»re  it  is  too  late. 

The  article  follows: 

TBB   COtUIPSX  or  THE   AXIfXD  Towcts 

(By  Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.) 

Tbe  morale,  dladpline  and  b«ttlew(»^thl- 
nesa  at  tbe  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are.  witb  a  few 
salient  exceptions,  lower  and  worse  tban  at 
any  time  In  this  century  and  possibly  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

By  every  conceivable  indicator,  our  army 
that  now  remains  in  Vietnam  Is  In  a  state 
approaching  collapse,  with  Individual  units 
avoiding  or  having  refused  cotnbat.  murder- 
ing their  officers  and  nonoommlssloned  of- 
ficers, drug-ridden,  and  dispirited  where  not 
near-mutinous. 

Elsewhere  than  Vietnam,  the  situation  Is 
nearly  as  serious. 

Intolerably  clobbered  and  buffeted  from 
without  and  within  by  social  turbulence, 
pandemic  drug  addition,  race  war,  sedition, 
elTillaa  acapegoatiae.  draftee  recaldtraiwe 
and  malerolence.  barracks  theft  and  common 
crime,  unsupported  in  their  travaU  by  the 
general  government.  In  Congress  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch,  distrusted,  disliked, 
and  often  revUed  by  the  public,  the  \ml- 
formed  services  today  are  places  of  agony  for 
the  loyal,  silent  professionals  who  doggedly 
hang  on  and  try  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 

Tne  responses  of  the  services  to  these 
unheard-of  conditions,  forces  and  new  pub- 
lic attitudes,  are  confused,  resentful,  oc- 
casional pollyanna-lsh.  and.  In  some  cases 
even  calculated  to  worsen  the  malaise  that 
la  wracking  them. 

While  no  senior  officer  (especially  mie  on 
active  duty)  can  <q>enly  voice  any  such 
aaeeasment,  the  foregoing  conclusions  find 
virtually  unanimous  support  in  numerous 
non-attributable  Interviews  with  responsible 
senior  and  mid-level  officers,  as  well  as  ca- 
reer xumcommlaaioned  officers  and  petty  of- 
ficers in  all  services. 

Historical  precedents  do  exist  for  some  of 
tbe  services'  problems,  such  as  desertion, 
mutiny,  unpopularity,  seditious  attacks,  and 
racial  troubles.  Others,  such  aa  dragik  poas 
dlfflcultlea  that  are  whoUy  new.  Nowhere, 
however,  In  the  history  of  the  Armed  Faroes 
have  comparable  past  troubles  presented 
themselves  In  such  general  magnitude, 
acuteness,  or  concentrated  focus  as  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBfARKS 

By  several  orders  of  magnttnds,  tbe  Army 
seems  to  be  in  worst  trouble.  But  tbe  Navy 
baa  aerlooB  and  unprecedwited  problems, 
while  tbe  Air  Force,  on  tba  surface  at  least 
still  clear  of  the  qul^saads  in  which  tbe 
Army  is  sinking.  Is  itself  facing  disquieting 
dlfflcultlea. 

Only  the  Ifarines — who  have  made  news 
thU  year  by  their  hard  line  against  indisci- 
pline and  general  ptermlsslveness — seem,  with 
their  expected  staunchness  and  tough  tradi- 
tion, to  be  weathering  tbe  atorm. 

BACK  TO  CAMms 

To  understand  the  military  consequences 
of  what  Is  happening  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  Vietnam  is  a  good  place  to  start.  It  Is 
in  Vietnam  that  the  rearguard  of  a  600,000- 
man  army,  In  its  day  (and  In  the  observation 
of  the  writer)  the  best  army  the  United 
States  ever  put  into  the  field,  is  numbly  ex- 
tricating Itself  from  a  nlghtnoare  war  the 
Armed  Forces  feel  they  had  foisted  on  them 
by  bright  civilians  who  are  now  back  on  cam- 
pus writing  books  about  the  folly  of  it  all. 

"They  have  set  up  separate  companies," 
writes  an  American  soldier  from  Cu  Chi, 
quoted  in  the  Neu>  York  Times,  'for  men 
who  refuse  to  go  out  Into  the  field.  It  Is  no 
big  thing  to  refuse  to  go.  If  a  man  is  ordered 
to  go  to  such  and  such  a  place  he  no  longer 
goes  through  the  hassle  of  refusing;  he  just 
packs  his  shirt  and  goes  to  visit  some  buddies 
at  another  base  camp.  Operations  have  be- 
come incredibly  ragtag.  Many  guys  don't  even 
put  on  their  uniforms  any  more  .  .  .  The 
American  garrisons  on  the  larger  bases  are 
virtually  disarmed.  The  lifers  have  taken  our 
weapons  from  us  and  put  them  under  lock 
and  key  .  . .  There  have  also  been  quite  a  few 
frag  incidents  in  the  battalion." 

Can  all  this  really  be  typical  or  even  truth- 
ful? 

UnfcHlunately  tbe  answer  Is  yes. 

"'^•g  Incidents"  or  Jiist  "fragging"  Is  cur- 
rent soldier  slang  in  Vietnam  for  the  murder 
or  attempted  murder  of  strict,  unpopular  or 
Just  aggressive  officers  and  NCOs.  With  ex- 
treme reluctance  (after  a  young  West  Pointer 
from  Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  Montana  vras 
fragged  in  his  sleep)  the  Pentagon  has  now 
disclosed  that  fragging  in  1970  (209)  have 
more  than  doubled  those  of  the  previous  vear 
(M). 

Word  of  the  deaths  of  officers  will  bring 
cheers  at  trsop  movies  or  In  bivouacs  of  cer- 
tain units. 

In  one  such  division — the  morale-plagued 
Americal— fragglngs  during  1971  have  bean 
authoritatively  estimated  to  be  nmnlng 
about  one  a  week. 

Yet  fragglngs,  though  hard  to  document, 
form  part  of  the  ugly  lore  of  every  war.  The 
first  such  verified  incident  known  to  have 
taken  place  occurred  190  years  ago  when 
Pennsylvania  soldiers  In  the  Continental 
Army  killed  one  of  their  captains  during  the 
night  of  1  January  1781. 

B017NTIKS  AND  KVASIONS 

Bounties,  raised  by  common  subscription 
In  amounts  running  anywhere  from  t60  to 
$1,000,  have  been  widely  reported  put  on  the 
heads  of  leaders  whom  the  privates  and  Sp4s 
want  to  rub  out. 

Shortly  after  the  costly  assault  on  Ham- 
burger HIU  in  mld-19«0.  the  OI  undergrotmd 
newspaper  In  Vietnam,  "O.I.  Say,"  pubUcly 
offered  a  1 10.000  bounty  on  LCol  Weldon 
Honeycutt,  the  officer  who  ordered  (and  led) 
the  attack.  Despite  several  attempts,  how- 
ever. Honeycutt  managed  to  live  out  his  tour 
and  return  Stateside. 

"Another  Hantburger  Hill"  (I.e.,  tougtaly 
contested  assault) ,  conceded  a  veteran  major, 
"Is  definitely  out." 

The  Issue  of  "combat  refusal,"  an  official 
euphemism  for  disobedience  of  orders  to 
fight — the  soldier's  gravest  crime — has  only 
recently  been  again  precipitated  on  the  fron- 
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tier  of  Laos  by  Troop  B,  1st  Cavalry^  mass 
refusal  to  recapture  their  captain's  com- 
mand vehicle  containing  communication 
gear,  codes  and  other  secret  op>eratlon  orders. 

As  earty  as  mld-1969,  however,  an  entire 
company  of  the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade 
publicly  sat  down  on  the  battlefield.  Later 
that  year,  another  rifle  company,  from  the 
famed  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  flatly  re- 
fused— on  CBS-TV — to  advance  down  a  dan- 
gerous trail. 

(Yet  combat  refusals  have  been  heard  of 
before:  as  early  as  1818,  a  corps  of  4,000  Ken- 
tucky soldiers  declined  to  engage  British  In- 
dians who  had  Just  sacked  and  massacred 
Fort  Dearborn   (later  Chicago).) 

While  denying  further  unit  refusals,  the 
Air  Cav  has  admitted  some  35  individual  re- 
fusals in  1970  alone.  By  comparison,  only  two 
years  earlier  in  1968,  the  entire  number  of 
officially  recorded  refusals  for  our  whole  army 
In  Vietnam — from  over  seven  divisions — 
was  88. 

"Search  and  evade"  (meaning  tacit  avoid- 
ance of  combat  by  uniu  in  the  field)  is  now 
virtually  a  principle  of  war,  vividly  expressed 
by  the  OI  phrase,  "CYA  (cover  your  ass)  and 
get  hewne" 

That  "search-and-evade"  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  enemy  is  underscored  by  the 
Viet  Cong  delegation's  recent  statement  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks  that  commimlst  units 
In  Indochina  have  been  ordered  not  to  en- 
gage American  units  which  do  not  molest 
them.  The  same  statement  boasted — not 
without  foundation  In  fact — that  American 
defectors  are  In  the  VC  ranks. 

Symbolic  anti-war  fasts  (such  as  the  one 
at  Plelku  where  an  entire  medical  unit,  led 
by  its  officers,  refused  Thanksgiving  turkey), 
peace  symbols,  "V"  signs  not  for  victory  but 
for  peace,  booing  aiKl  cursing  of  officers  and 
even  of  hapless  entertainers  such  as  Bob 
Hope,  are  unhappily  commonplace. 

As  for  drugs  ajQd  race,  Vietnam's  problems 
today  not  only  reflect  but  reinforce  those  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  whole.  In  April,  for 
example,  members  of  a  Congressional  Inves- 
tigating subcommittee  reported  that  10  to 
15%  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam  are  now  using 
high-grade  heroin,  and  that  drug  addiction 
there  Is  "of  epidemic  proportions." 

Only  last  year  an  Air  Force  major  and 
command  pilot  for  Ambassador  Bunker  was 
apprehended  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  air  base  out- 
side Saigon  with  $8  milUon  worth  of  heroin 
In  his  aircraft.  The  major  Is  now  In  Leaven- 
worth. 

Early  this  year,  an  Air  Force  regular  colonel 
was  court-martialed  and  cashiered  for  lead- 
ing his  sqtiadron  In  pot  parties,  while,  at 
Cam  Ranh  Air  F>3rce  Base,  43  members  of 
the  base  security  police  squadron  were  re- 
cently swept  up  In  dragnet  narcotics  raids. 

All  the  foregoing  facts — and  many  more 
dire  indicators  of  the  worst  kind  of  military 
trouble — point  to  widespread  conditions 
among  American  forces  in  Vietnam  that  have 
only  been  exceeded  in  this  century  by  the 
French  Army's  Nlvelle  mutinies  of  1917  and 
the  collapse  of  the  T^sarist  armies  in  1916  and 
1917. 

socBTT    iroras 

It  is  a  truism  that  national  armies  closely 
reflects  societies  from  which  they  have  been 
raised.  It  would  be  strange  Indeed  if  the 
Armed  Forces  did  not  today  mirror  the  ag- 
onizing divisions  and  social  traumas  of  Amer- 
ican society,  and  of  course  they  do. 

For  this  very  reason,  our  Armed  Forces 
outside  Vietnam  not  only  reflect  these  con- 
ditions but  disclose  the  depths  of  their 
troubles  in  an  awful  litany  of  sedition,  dis- 
affection, desertion,  race,  drugs,  breakdowns 
of  authority,  abandonment  of  discipline,  and. 
as  a  cumiilatlve  result,  the  lowest  state  <rf 
military  morale  In  the  hlstwy  of  the  country. 
Sedition — coupled  with  disaffection  within 
tbe  ranks,  and  externally  fomented  with  an 
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audacity  and  Intensity  previously  inctmcelv- 
Able — ^Infests  tbe  Amaed  Services. 

At  best  oount,  thare  »,pp*ajt  to  be  some  144 
underground  newspapers  published  on  or 
aimed  at  VJB.  military  bases  in  this  country 
and  overseas.  Since  1970  the  numbn  of  such 
sheets  has  increased  40%  (up  from  103  last 
fall).  These  Journals  are  not  mere  gripe- 
sheets  that  poke  soldier  fim  In  the  "Beetle 
Bailey"  tradition,  at  the  brass  and  the  ser- 
geants. "In  Vietnam,"  writes  the  Ft.  Lewls- 
MoChord  Free  Press,  "the  Lifers,  the  Brass, 
are  the  true  Enemy,  not  the  enemy."  An- 
other Wast  Coast  sheet  advises  readers: 
"Dont  desert.  Oo  to  Vietnam  and  kill  your 
commanding  olllcar." 

At  least  14  OI  dissent  organisaUons  (in- 
cluding two  mads  up  exdiiaivaly  of  offlcars) 
now  operate  more  or  less  openly.  Ancillary 
to  these  are  at  least  six  antiwar  veterans' 
groups  which  strive  to  Influence  QIs. 

Three  waU-establlshed  lawyer  groups  spe- 
cialize In  support  of  OI  dissent.  Two  (OI 
ClvU  Ubartlsa  Defense  Committee  and  New 
York  Draft  and  Military  Law  Panel)  operate 
in  tbe  open.  A  third  Is  a  seml-undergrotmd 
network  at  lawyers  who  can  only  be  con- 
tacted throvigb  tbe  OI  Alliance,  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  group  which  tries  to  coordinate 
seditious  antimUltary  activities  throughout 
the  country. 

One  antimUltary  legal  effort  operates  right 
In  the  theatre  of  war.  A  three-man  law  of- 
flce,  backed  by  the  Lawyers'  tfllltary  Defense 
Committee,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  set  up 
last  fan  in  Saigon  to  provide  free  dvillan 
legal  sef»lcea  for  dissident  soldiers  being 
court-martialed  In  Vietnam. 

Besides  these  lawyers'  fronts,  tbe  Padflc 
Counseling  Service  (an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion with  Unitarian  backing  for  a  prcHlf ery  of 
antimUltary  activities)  provides  legal  belp 
and  Incitement  to  dissident  OIs  through  not 
one  but  seven  branches  (Tacoma,  Oakland, 
Los  Angeles,  Ban  Diego,  Monterey,  Tokyo,  and 
Okinawa). 

Another  of  Pacific  Oounsellng's  activities 
Is  to  air-drop  plandoads  of  seditloiu  litera- 
ture into  Oakland's  sprawling  Army  Base,  our 
major  West  Coast  staging  point  for  Vietnam. 

On  the  religious  front,  a  community  of 
turbulent  priests  and  clergymen,  some  im- 
frockad,  calls  Itself  the  Order  of  Maximilian. 
Ma¥lmlllan  Is  a  saint  said  to  have  been 
martyred  by  the  Romans  for  refusing  mili- 
tary aervloe  as  un-Chrlstlan.  Maximilian's 
present-day  f(^owers  visit  military  poeta.  in- 
filtrate brlgi  and  stockades  in  tbe  guise  of 
spiritual  oounaellDg,  work  to  recruit  mUl- 
tary  chaplains,  and  hold  services  of  "conse- 
cratlana"  ot  post  chapels  in  the  name  of 
their  saintly  draft-dodger. 

By  present  count  at  least  11  (some  go  as 
high  aa  36)  off-baae  antiwar  "coffee  houses" 
ply  OIs  with  rock  music,  lukewarm  coffee, 
antiwar  literature,  bow-to-do-lt  tips  on  de- 
sertion, and  similar  disruptive  counsels. 
Among  the  best-known  coffee  bouses  are: 
The  Shelter  Half  (Ft  Lewis,  Wash.);  The 
HoDM  Front  (Ft  Carson,  Colo.);  and  The 
Oleo  Strut  (Ft  Hood,  Tex.) . 

VlrtusOly  all  the  coffee  houses  are  or  have 
been  supported  by  the  U.S.  Serviceman's 
Fund,  whose  offices  are  in  New  York  City's 
Bronx.  UntU  May  1970  the  Fund  was  recog- 
nized as  a  tax-exempt  "charitable  corpora- 
tion," a  determination  which  changed  when 
IRS  agents  found  that  Its  main  function 
was  sowing  dissension  »mnng  ois  and  that 
it  was  a  satellite  of  "Tbe  New  MobUlzatlan 
Committee",  a  communist-front  <»ganiza- 
tion  aimed  at  disruption  of  tbe  Armed 
Forces. 

Another  "New  Mobe"  satellite  Is  the  O.I. 
Press  Service,  based  in  Washington,  which 
calls  Itself  the  Associate  Press  of  military 
undergrouiMl  newspapers.  Robert  Wilkinson, 
OX  Press's  editor,  la  weU  known  to  military 
intelllgenee  and  haa  been  barred  from  South 
Vietnam. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  refusing  to  divulge  namea,  IRS 
sources  say  that  the  Serviceman's  Fund  has 
bem  laigely  bankroUed  by  well-to-do  lib- 
erals. One  exan^tle  of  this  kind  of  liberal 
support  for  sedition  which  did  surface  Iden- 
tlfiably  last  year  was  tbe  >8.600  nut  chan- 
nelled from  the  Philip  Stem  Family  Foun- 
dation to  underwrite  Seaman  Roger  Priest's 
underground  paper  OM,  which,  among  other 
writings,  ran  do-it-yourself  advice  for  de- 
sertion to  Canada  and  advocated  assassina- 
tion of  President  Nixon. 

The  nation-wide  campus-radical  offensive 
against  ROTC  and  college  officer-training  Is 
weU  known.  Events  last  year  at  Stanford 
University,  however,  demonstrate  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  this  campaign  (which 
peaked  after  CambodU)  has  gone.  After  the 
Stanford  faculty  voted  to  accept  a  modified, 
specially  restructured  ROTC  program,  the 
university  waa  subjected  to  a  cyclone  of  con- 
tinuing violence  which  Included  at  least 
$200,000  in  ultimate  damage  to  buUdlngs 
(highlighted  by  systematic  destnicticm  of  40 
twenty-foot  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
library) .  In  tbe  end.  led  by  unlTeratty  pres- 
ident Blcbard  W.  Lyman,  the  faculty  re- 
versed Itself.  Lyman  was  quoted  at  tbe  time 
that  "ROTC  la  costing  Stanford  too  much." 

"Entertainment  Industry  for  Peace  and 
Juatloe,"  tbe  antiwar  show-biz  front  orga- 
nized by  Jane  Fonda.  Dick  Oregory.  and  Dal- 
ton  Trumbo.  now  claims  over  800  film,  TV, 
and  mualc  names.  This  organization  is  back- 
ing Mifls  Fonda's  antimUltary  road-abow  that 
opened  outside  tbe  gates  of  Ft  Bragg,  N.C.. 
In  mid-March. 

Deseribtng  her  performancea  (scripted  by 
Jules  Pfelfler)  as  tbe  soldiers'  altemaUve 
to  Bob  Hope,  Miss  Fonda  says  her  cast  will 
repeat  the  Ft  Bragg  ahow  at  or  outside  19 
more  major  bases.  Although  her  project  re- 
portedly received  flnaiKial  backing  from  tbe 
ubiquitous  Serviceman'a  Fund.  Miss  Fonda 
insisted  on  $1.50  admission  from  each  ot  her 
OI  audience  at  Bragg,  a  factor  which,  ac- 
cording to  soldiers,  somewhat  limited  attend- 
ance. 

Freshman  Representative  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums  (D-Callf.)  runa  a  somewhat  different 
kind  of  antlmllitary  production.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Dellums  cannot  be  barred  from 
military  poets  and  has  been  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact.  At  Ft.  Meade,  Md., 
last  month.  Delliuns  led  a  solditt  audience 
as  they  booed  and  cursed  their  commanding 
officer  who  was  present  on-stage  In  the  poet 
theater  which  the  Army  had  to  make  avail- 
able. 

DeUums  has  also  used  Capitol  Hill  facUU 
ties  for  his  "Ad  Hoc  Hearings"  on  alleged  war 
crimes  in  Vietnam,  much  of  which  Involves 
repetition  of  unfounded  and  often  unprov- 
able charges  first  surfaced  in  tbe  Detroit 
"Winter  Soldiers"  hearings  earlier  this  year. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  ex-soldler  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  Dellums  have  not  al- 
ways been  willing  to  cooperate  with  Army 
war-crimes  Investigators  or  even  to  disclose 
sufficient  evidence  to  permit  independent 
verification  of  their  charges.  Yet  the  fact 
that  five  West  Point  graduates  willingly  tes- 
tified for  Dellums  siiggests  t^e  extent  to 
which  officer  solidarity  and  tradltlMis  against 
politics  have  been  shattered  in  today's  Armed 
Forces. 

'rHZ  AcnoM  caooH 

Not  unsurprisingly,  the  end-product  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Incitement  of  unpunished  se- 
dition, and  of  recalcitrant  antimUltary  ma- 
lev<4ence  which  perradea  tbe  world  at  tbe 
draftee  (and  to  an  extent  tbe  low-ranking 
men  In  "volunteer"  services,  too)  is  overt  ac- 
tion. 

One  mUitant  West  Coast  Oroup,  Move- 
ment for  a  Democratic  Military  (MDM) ,  has 
specialized  in  weapons  theft  from  military 
bases  In  California.  During  1970.  large  armory 
thefts  were  successfully  perpetrated  against 
Oakland  Army  BaM,  FU.  Croakhtta  and  OM. 
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and  even  the  Marine  Corpa  Base  at  Canq> 
Pendleton,  where  a  team  wearing  Marine 
uniforms  got  away  with  nine  M-16  rlflae  and 
an  M-79  grenade  lanncber. 

Operating  in  tbe  Middle  West,  three  aol- 
dlers  from  Ft  Carson,  Colo.,  home  of  tbe 
Army's  permissive  experimental  unit,  the  4th 
Mechanized  Division,  were  recently  Indicted 
by  federal  grand  Jury  for  dynamiting  the  tele- 
phone exchange,  power  plant  and  water  works 
of  another  Army  Installation,  Cmmp  McCoy, 
Wis.,  on  36  July  1970. 

The  Navy,  partlculariy  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  also  experienced  disturbing  cases  of  sabo- 
tage In  the  past  two  years,  mainly  directed 
at  ships'  engineering  and  electrical  machin- 
ery. 

It  will  be  surprising,  according  to  Informed 
officers,  if  further  such  tangible  evidence  of 
disaffection  within  the  ranks  does  not  con- 
tinue to  come  to  light.  Their  view  Is  that  tbe 
situation  could  become  considerably  worse 
before  it  gets  better. 

TO'OCH   LAWS,   WXAK   COTTSTS 

A  frequent  reaction  when  people  learn  tbe 
extent  and  Intensity  ot  the  aubverslon  which 
has  been  beamed  at  tbe  Armed  Forces  for  the 
past  three  or  more  years  Is  to  ask  whether 
such  activities  arent  banned  by  law.  Tbe 
answer  Is  that  indeed  they  are. 

Federal  Uw  (18  USC  2387)  prohibits  all 
manner  of  activities  (including  incitementa, 
counseling,  distribution  or  preparation  of 
literature,  and  related  conspiracies)  Intended 
to  subvert  the  loyalty,  morale  or  discipline 
of  the  Armed  Servicee.  The  penalty  for  violat- 
ing this  statute  is  up  to  ten  years  in  prison, 
a  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

Despite  this  ton^  law,  <m  the  books 
for  many  years,  neither  the  Jobnaon,  nor 
so  far,  the  Nixon  administration  has  brought 
a  single  prosecution  against  any  of  the  wide 
range  of  Individuals  and  groups,  some  men- 
tioned here,  whose  avowed  alms  are  to  null- 
ify the  discipline  and  seduce  the  allegiance 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Oovemment  lawyers  (who  asked  not  to  be 
named)  suggested  two  reasons  for  failure  to 
proeecute.  Under  President  Johnson,  two 
liberal  Attorneys  Oeneral,  Measers.  Ramsey 
Clark  and  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  were 
reportedly  xmsympathetic  to  military  pleas 
for  belp  and  in  general  to  proaecutlans  for 
sedition  of  any  kind.  Besides,  tbe  lawyers 
said,  tbe  courts  have  now  gone  so  far  In 
extending  First  Amendment  shelter  to  any 
form  of  utterance,  that  there  is  doubt 
whether  cases  brought  under  this  law  vrould 
bold. 

Whatever  the  reason — and  it  appears 
mainly  to  be  disinclination  to  prosecute  or 
even  test  ailat.lng  law — the  asrvloea  are  to- 
day being  denied  legal  protection  tbey  pre- 
vloualy  enjoyed  without  question  and  at  a 
time  when  they  need  it  worse  tban  ever 
before.  Continuing  fauure  to  invoke  tbese 
sanctions  prompted  one  smlor  conmiander 
to  comment  bitterly.  "We  simply  can't  turn 
this  thing  around  until  we  get  some  sup- 
port from  our  elected  and  appointed  civilian 
officials  " 

One  area  of  tbe  UjB.  Oovemment  In  which 
the  Armed  Forces  are  encountartng  notice- 
able lack  of  support  Is  the  federal  Judiciary. 

UntU  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  processes 
of  military  Justice  were  regarded  as  a  near- 
ly untoucbabte  preserve  which  the  civil 
courts  entered  with  reluctance  and  diffi- 
dence. 

Plagued  by  a  new  tMreed  of  litigious  see- 
dier (and  some  lltigiouB  officers,  too),  tbe 
courts  have  re^wnded  by  unprecedented 
nillnga,  mostly  llbo'tarlan  In  thrust,  which 
both  apaelflcaUy  and  gemndly  bave  ham- 
pered and  Impeded  tbe  traditional  opera- 
tiona  at  mllttacy  Justice  and  dealt  body 
blows  to  discipline. 

Andrew  8tan>,  tbe  sedlttooa  soldier  who 
founded  the  American  Sarvieeaian^  Union, 
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*n  orfuilaatlon  almad  at  nadccmbilng  the 
(UadpUiiary  ttnMsture  ot  tbe  AmiMl  Voroas, 
tact  ytmr  luul  bla  well  eaniMl  und««ir»bl« 
dlacbatg*  rsrtraed  by  «  U^.  Judge  who  saMI 
8ti4>p'>  right  to  tinlonliie  and  try  to  over 
throw  the  Army  wa«  an  "off-duty"  activity 
which  the  Army  had  no  right  to  penallaa 
In  dlaoharglng  him. 

libertarian  Supreme  Court  Juatlee  W.  O. 
Douglas  has  Impeded  the  Army  In  mobllla- 
Ing  and  moving  reserylsts,  while  his  CCal- 
tagban  declaicm  not  only  released  a  convicted 
raptot  but  threw  a  wrench  into  military 
Jurlsdlctkn  and  oourt-martlai  precedents 
going  back  In  some  cases  nearly  two  cen- 
turlea. 

In  Oakland,  Cal.,  last  year,  a  federal  court 
yanked  some  37  soldiers  from  the  gangplank 
of  a  traaapcrt  for  Vietnam  (where  all  37  had 
suddenly  discovered  conscientious  objections 
to  war)  and  still  has  them  stalled  on  the 
West  Coast  some  18  months  later. 

The  long-atandlng  federal  law  against 
wearing  ot  Armed  Forces  uniforms  by  per- 
MOa  Intending  to  discredit  the  services  was 
■truck  down  In  1909  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Which  ravatsed  the  conviction  of  a  uniformed 
•etor  who  put  on  an  antimilltary  "guerrilla 
theater"  skit  on  the  street  in  Houston,  Tex. 
Am  a  result  the  Armed  Forces  are  now  no 
hmgcr  able  to  control  subversive  exi^olta- 
tlon  of  the  uniform  for  seditious  purposes. 
Tscnca  or  haiassicemt 

Part  of  the  defense  establl^ment'8  prob- 
lem with  tbe  Judiciary  is  the  now  widely 
pursued  practice  of  taking  commanding  offl- 
oers  Into  civil  courts  by  dissident  soldier* 
•Ither  to  harass  or  annul  normal  discipline  or 
administrative  procedures  of  the  serricee. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  for  example,  a  dis- 
sident group  of  active-duty  officers,  member* 
of  the  Concerned  Officers'  Movement  (COM) , 
filed  a  sweq>lng  lawsuit  against  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  himself,  as  well  as  all  three 
•ervlce  secretaries,  demanding  official  recog- 
nition of  their  "right"  to  oppose  the  Vietnam 
war,  accusing  the  secretaries  of  "harassing" 
them,  and  calling  for  coxirt  injunction  to 
ban  disciplinary  "retaliation"  against  COM 
members. 

Such  nuisance  suits  from  the  Inside 
(usuaUy,  like  the  Laird  suit,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds)  by  people  still  in  unirorxn, 
let  alone  by  officers,  were  vinheard-of  until 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Now,  according  to 
one  Army  general,  the  practice  has  become 
so  common  that,  in  his  words,  "I  can't  even 
give  a  directive  without  getting  permisslcm 
from  my  staff  Judge  advocate." 

XACIAL    INCUIBMTS 

Sedition  and  subveiaion,  and  legal  harass- 
ment, rank  near  the  top  of  what  might  be 
flailed  the  unprecedented  external  problems 
that  elements  In  American  society  are  inflict- 
ing on  the  Armed  Forces. 

Internally  speaking,  racial  conflicts  and 
drugs — also  previously  Insignificant — are 
tearing  the  services  apart  today. 

Racial  trouble  is  no  new  thing  for  the 
Army.  In  1906,  after  considerable  provoca- 
tion, three  companies  of  the  35tb  Infantry 
(a  colored  regular  regiment)  attacked  white 
troops  and  townspeople  of  BrownsvlUe, 
Texas,  and  had  to  be  disbanded.  Among  the 
flew  pre-W<»ld  War  n  War  Department  rec- 
flr<k  still  heavily  daaslfied  and  thiM  unavail- 
able to  scholars  are  Army  documents  on  racial 
troubles. 

Racial  conflicts  (most  but  not  all  sparked 
by  Toung  black  enlisted  men)  are  erupting 
murderously  In  all  services. 

At  a  recent  high  commanders'  conference. 
General  Westmoreland  and  other  senior  gen- 
'  I  heard  tbe  report  from  Oermany  that  In 
ly  units  white  siddlen  are  now  afraid  to 
«nter  banacks  alone  at  night  for  fear  ot 
•^taad-huntlng"  ambushes  by  blacks. 

In  the  quoted  w<anlB  ot  one  soldier  on 
^ty  la  West  aatraany,  'Tm  much  mora 
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aCrald  ot  getting  mugged  cm  the  post  than  I 
am  at  getting  attacksd  by  the  Buaslans." 

Other  reports  tell  of  Jail-delivery  attacks 
cm  Army  stockades  and  military  police  to 
release  black  prisoners,  and  at  officers  being 
struck  in  public  by  black  soldier*.  Augsburg, 
Krallshelm,  and  Hohenfels  are  said  to  be 
rife  with  racial  trouble.  Hohenfels  was  the 
scene  of  a  racial  fragging  last  year — one  of 
the  few  BO  far  recorded  outside  Vietnam. 

In  XTlm,  last  fall,  a  white  noncommissioned 
officer  killed  a  black  soldier  who  was  holding 
a  loaded  .46  on  two  unarmed  white  officers. 

Elsewhere,  according  to  Fortune  magazine. 
Junior  officer*  are  now  being  attacked  at 
night  when  inspecting  barracks  containing 
numbers  of  black  soldiers. 

Kelley  Hill,  a  Ft.  Bennlng,  Oa.,  barracks 
area,  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  night- 
time assaults  on  white  soldiers.  One  such 
soldier  bitterly  remarked.  "Kelley  Hill  may 
belong  to  the  commander  in  the  daytime 
but  It  belongs  to  the  blacks  after  dark." 

Even  the  cloistered  quarters  of  WACs  have 
been  bit  by  racial  halr-pulllng.  In  (me  West 
Coast  WAC  detachment  this  year,  black 
women  on  duty  as  charge-of -quarters  took 
advantage  of  their  trust  to  vandalise  un- 
locked rooms  occupied  by  white  WAOs.  On 
this  rampage,  they  destroyed  clothing, 
emptied  drawers,  and  overturned  furniture 
ot  their  white  sisters. 

But  the  Army  has  no  monopoly  on  racial 
troubles. 

As  early  as  July  1949  the  Marines  (who 
had  iMvvlously  enjoyed  a  highly  praised 
record  on  race)  made  headlines  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  when  a  mass  affray  launched 
by  30-50  black  Marines  ended  fataUy  with 
a  white  corporal's  skull  smashed  in  and  16 
other  white  Marines  in  the  slcik  bay. 

That  same  year,  at  Newiwrt,  RJ.,  naval 
station,  blacks  killed  a  white  petty  officer, 
while  in  March  1971  the  NaUonal  Naval 
Medical  Center  In  Betheeda,  Md.,  outside 
Washington,  was  beset  by  racial  fighting  so 
severe  that  the  base  enlisted  men's  club 
had  to  be  closed. 

All  services  are  today  striving  energetically 
to  cool  and  control  this  ugly  violence  which 
in  the  words  of  one  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer, has  made  his  once  taut  unit  divide  up 
"like  two  street  gangs.** 

MOen  Orwln  C.  Talbott.  at  Ft.  Bennlng, 
has  instituted  what  he  calls  "race  relations 
coordinating  groups"  which  work  to  defuse 
the  resentments  of  young  black  troopers  at 
a  Georgia  base. 

MOen  John  C.  Bennett,  commanding  the 
4th  Mechanised  Division  at  Ft.  Carson,  Colo., 
has  a  highly  successful  'racial  relations 
ocmimlttee"  irtiich  has  kept  Carson  cool  for 
over  a  year. 

At  once-troubled  Camp  Lejetme,  MOen 
Michael  P.  Ryan,  the  Tarawa  hero  who 
commands  the  ad  Marine  Division,  appears 
to  have  turned  off  the  race  war  that  two 
years  a^  was  clawing  at  the  vitals  of  his 
division. 

Yet  even  the  encouraging  results  attained 
by  these  commanders  do  not  bespeak  general 
containment  of  the  aervlce-wlde  race  prob- 
lem any  more  than  the  near-desperate  at- 
tack being  mounted  on  drug  abuse  has 
brought  the  narcotics  epidemic  under  con- 
trol within  the  military. 

DSOOS  ANS  TRX  Kn.ITAXT 

The  drug  problem — ^Uke  the  civilian  situa- 
tion from  whl<di  it  directly  derives — is  run- 
ning away  with  the  services.  In  March,  Navy 
Secretary  John  H.  Chafee,  speaking  for  tbe 
two  sea  services,  said  bluntly  that  drug  abuse 
In  both  Navy  and  Marines  la  out  of  control. 

In  19M.  the  Navy  discharged  170  drug  of- 
fenders. Three  years  later  (1900),  3,800  were 
discharged.  Last  year  In  1970,  the  total 
Jumped  to  over  5,000. 

Drug  abuse  In  the  Paclflc  Fleet — with  Asia 
cm  one  side,  and  kinky  California  on  the 
other — glvaa  the  Navy  Its  worst  headaches. 
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To  dte  one  example,  a  destroyer  due  to  saa 
from  the  West  Coast  last  year  for  the  Far 
East  nearly  had  to  poe^wne  deployment 
when,  five  days  before  departure,  a  ring  of 
some  30  drug  users  (over  10  percent  of  the 
crew)  was  uncovered. 

Only  last  week,  eight  midshipmen  were 
dismissed  from  the  Naval  Academy  following 
disclosure  of  an  alleged  drug  ring.  While  the 
Navy  emphatically  denies  allegations  in  a 
copyrighted  article  by  tbe  Aniiapolis  Capitol 
that  up  to  1,000  midshipmen  now  use  mari- 
juana, midshipman  sources  confirm  that  pot 
is  anything  but  unknown  at  Annapolis. 

Yet  the  Navy  is  somewhat  ahead  In  the 
drug  game  because  of  tbe  difficulty  In  con- 
cealing addiction  at  close  quarters  aboard 
ship,  and  because  fixes  are  unobtainable  dur- 
ing long  deployments  at  sea. 

The  Air  Force,  despite  3,715  drug  investi- 
gations in  1970,  Is  in  even  better  shape: 
Its  rate  of  3  cases  per  thousand  airmen  Is 
tbe  lowest  in  the  services. 

By  contrast,  the  Army  had  17,742  drug  In- 
vestlgatlcms  tbe  same  year.  Acccwdlng  to  Col. 
Thomas  B.  Hauachlld,  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mand of  our  Army  forces  In  Europe,  some 
46  percent  of  the  roughly  300,000  soldier* 
there  had  used  Illegal  drugs  at  least  once. 
In  one  battalion  surveyed  In  West  Germany, 
over  50  percent  of  the  men  smoked  marijuana 
regularly  (some  on  duty),  while  roughly 
half  of  those  were  using  hard  drugs  of  scxne 
type. 

What  these  statistics  say  is  that  the  Armed 
Forces  (like  their  parent  society)  are  in  the 
grip  of  a  drug  pandemic — a  conclusion  \in- 
dersoored  by  the  one  fact  that,  Just  since 
1988,  the  total  number  of  verified  drug  ad- 
diction cases  throui^out  tbe  Armed  Forces 
has  nearly  doubled.  One  other  yardstick: 
according  to  military  medical  sources,  needle 
hepatitis  now  poses  as  great  a  problem  among 
young  soldiers  as  VD. 

At  Ft.  Bragg,  the  Army's  third  largest  post, 
adjacent  to  FayetteviUe,  N.C.  (a  garrlsMi  town 
whose  ccmdltlcms  one  official  likened  to  New 
York's  "East  Village"  and  San  Francisco's 
"Halght-Ashbury")  a  recent  survey  dlscloaed 
that  4%  (or  over  1,400)  of  the  36,000  soldiers 
there  are  hard-drug  (mainly  heroin  and  LSD) 
addlcOs.  In  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  the 
strategic-reserve  unit  that  boasts  Its  title  of 
"America's  Honor  Guard",  approximately  450 
soldier  drug  abxisers  were  being  treated  when 
this  reporter  visited  tbe  poet  In  April.  About 
a  hundred  were  under  intensive  treatment  in 
special  drug  wards. 

Yet  Bragg  Is  tbe  scene  of  (me  of  the  most 
Imaginative  and  hopeful  drug  programs  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  post  commander, 
LOen  John  J.  TolB(m,  and  the  sand  Air- 
home's  commander,  MOen  George  S. 
Blanchard,  are  pushing  "Operation  Aware- 
ness." a  broad  post-wide  program  focused 
on  bard  drugs,  prevention,  and  enforcement. 

Spearheading  Operation  Awareness  Is  a 
tough  yet  deeply  hiunane  Army  chaplain  and 
onetime  Brooklyn  longshoreman,  LOol  John 
P.  McCullagh.  Fatb.j  MeCullagh  has  made 
himself  one  of  the  Army's  top  experts  on 
drugs,  and  was  last  year  called  as  an  expert 
witness  by  Harold  Hugbes's  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcobol  and  Narcotics. 

MO  sranr  n  sars 

One  side-effect  ot  Uie  narcotics  flood 
throughout  the  servloes  ts  a  concurrent  epi- 
demic of  barracks  theft  and  common  crimi- 
nality inside  military  or  naval  bases  which 
once  had  the  safeet  streets  in  America. 

According  to  the  personnel  chief  of  one  of 
the  Army's  major  units,  unauthorised  ab- 
sence, historically  the  services'  top  discipli- 
nary problem,  is  now  being  crowded  by  tbe 
thefts.  Barracks  theft  destroys  trttst  and  mu- 
tual loyalty  anrang  men  who  ought  to  be 
comrades  and  who  must  rely  absolutely  on 
each  othM  in  combat.  It  corrodes  morale  and 
is  Itself  an  ladlostar  ot  lmpoaalI>le  condi- 
tions In  a  flghtlng  unit. 
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At  Ft.  Bragg,  primarily  because  of  addict 
thieves,  soldiers  in  many  units  canJK>t  even 
keep  bedding  on  their  bunks  in  barracks. 
After  what  used  to  be  reveille,  they  strip 
their  bunks  of  bedding  and  cram  It  away 
under  lock  and  key  with  whatever  valuables 
they  dare  keep  on  band. 

Radios,  sports  gear,  tape  decks,  and 
cameras — let  alone  individual  equipment — 
are  stolen  on  sight.  Unlocked  cars,  on  the 
manicured  streets  of  this  flme  old  post,  are 
more  likely  to  be  stolen  than  not.  Fayette- 
viUe, according  to  soldiers,  abounds  with  off- 
post  fences  who  will  pwiy  pennies  for  Army 
blankets  and  higher  amounts  for  Just  about 
anything  else. 

UnhappUy,  condltkms  at  Ft.  Bragg  are  not 
unusual. 

Soldier  muggings  and  holdups  are  on  the 
rise  everywhere.  Ft.  Dix,  N.J.,  has  a  higher 
rate  of  on-post  crime  than  any  base  on  the 
East  Coast.  Soldier  muggings  are  reported 
to  average  one  a  night,  with  a  big  upsurge 
every  pay-day.  Despite  450  MP's  (one  for 
every  56  soldiers  stationed  there — one  of  the 
highest  such  ratios  in  the  country)  no  solu- 
tion appears  in  sight. 

Crimes  are  so  intense  and  violent  In  the 
vicinity  of  an  opm-gate  "honar-systMn"  de- 
tention facility  at  Ft.  Dlx  that,  acoordlng  to 
press  reports,  units  on  tbe  base  are  unwill- 
ing to  detail  armed  sentinels  to  man  posts 
nearby,  for  fear  of  assault  and  robbery. 

ocsaa-noNa  and  lOSAsixas 

With  oonditl(ms  what  they  are  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  with  intense  efforts  (m 
the  part  of  elements  in  our  society  to  dis- 
rupt discipline  and  destroy  morale  the  con- 
sequences can  be  clearly  measured  In  two 
ultimata  Indicator*:  manpower  retention  (re- 
enllstments  and  their  antltheals,  desertions) ; 
and  tbe  state  ot  discipline. 

In  both  reapeeta  the  picture  Is  anything 
but  eneouraglng. 

Desertion,  to  be  sure,  has  often  been  a 
serious  problem  In  the  past.  In  1826,  for  ex- 
anqjle,  desertions  exceeded  50%  of  the  total 
enlistments  in  the  Army.  During  the  Civil 
War,  In  1884,  Jefferscm  Davis  reported  to  the 
Confederate  OMagiess:  "Two  thirds  of  our 
men  are  absent,  ntost  absent  without  leave." 

Desertion  rates  are  going  straight  up  In 
Army,  Marines,  and  Air  Force.  Curiously, 
however,  during  the  period  since  1968  when 
desertion  has  nearly  doubled  for  all  three 
other  servlees,  the  Navy's  rate  has  risen  by 
less  than  20  percent. 

In  1970,  the  Army  had  65,643  deserters,  or 
rotighly  the  eqxavalent  of  four  Infantry 
dlvlsl(»s.  This  desertion  rate  (52.3  soldiers 
per  thousand)  is  well  over  twice  the  peak 
rate  for  Korea  (22.5  per  thousand) .  It  is  more 
than  quadruple  the  1966  desertion-rate  (14.7 
per  thousand)  of  the  then  well-trained,  hlgh- 
^>lrlted  professional  Army. 

If  desertions  continue  to  rise  (as  they  are 
still  doing  this  year) ,  they  will  attain  or  sur- 
pass the  WWII  pe^  of  63  per  thousand, 
which.  Incidentally,  (xxurred  In  the  same 
year  (1945)  wien  more  soldiers  were  actiially 
being  dls(^iarged  from  the  Army  for  psy- 
choneurosls  than  were  drafted. 

The  Air  Force — relatively  uninvolved  In  the 
Vietnam  war,  all-volunteer,  management- 
oriented  rather  than  disciplinary  and  hier- 
archic— enjoys  a  numerical  rate  of  less  than 
one  deserter  per  thousand  men,  but  even  this 
Is  double  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

The  Marines  in  1970  bad  the  highest 
desertion  index  In  the  modern  history  of  the 
Corps  and,  for  that  year  at  least,  slightly 
higher  than  the  Army's.  As  the  Marines  now 
phase  otrt  of  Vietnam  (and  havent  taken  a 
draftee  in  nearly  two  years) ,  their  desertions 
are  expected  to  decrease  Sharply.  Meanwhile, 
grimly  remarked  one  officer,  "Let  the  bastards 
go.  We're  all  the  better  without  them." 

Letting  the  bastards  go  is  something  the 
Marlnea  can  probably  afford.  "The  Marine 
Corps  Isn't  Looking  for  a  Lot  of  Recruits." 
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reads  a  current  recruiting  poster,  "We  Just 
Need  a  Few  Good  Men."  This  Is  tbe  hi4>py 
situation  of  Corps  aUmnotng  down  to  an  allte 
force  again  composed  of  true  volunteers  who 
want  to  be  t^vfesslonala. 

But  letting  the  bastards  go  doesn't  work 
at  all  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  who  do 
need  a  lot  of  recrulta  and  whose  reenllstment 
problems  are  dire. 

Admiral  Bmo  R.  Zimiwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  minces  no  words.  "We  have 
a  personnel  crisis."  he  recently  said,  "that 
borders  on  disaster." 

The  Navy's  crisis,  as  Zumw^t  accurately 
describes  it,  is  that  of  a  highly  tecdinlcal, 
material  oriented  service  tbat  finds  itself 
unable  to  retain  the  expensively-trained  tech- 
nicians needed  to  operate  warships,  which 
are  the  largest,  most  complex  items  of  ma- 
chinery tbat  man  makes  snd  uses. 

MONVOLtnrrsxs  roacx? 

If  45%  of  his  saUors  shipped  over  after 
their  first  enlistment.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
would  be  all  smiles.  With  only  13%  doing  so, 
he  is  growing  sideburns  to  enhance  the  Navy's 
appeal  to  youth. 

Among  the  Army's  volunteer  (nondraftee) 
scddlers  on  their  first  hitch,  the  figures  are 
much  the  same;   less  than   14%   re- up. 

The  Air  Force  Is  slightly,  but  not  much, 
better  off:   16%  of  its  first  termers  stay  cm. 

Moreover — and  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
Army's  dilemma — only  4%  of  tbe  voluntary 
enlistees  now  choose  service  In  ccunbat  arms 
(Infantry,  armor,  artillery)  and  of  those 
only  2.5%  opt  for  Infantry.  Today's  soldiers, 
it  seems,  volunteer  readily  enough  for  the 
tall  ot  the  Army,  but  not  for  its  teeth. 

For  all  servloes,  the  combined  retention 
rate  this  past  year  is  about  half  what  It  was 
in  1966,  and  tbe  lowest  since  the  bad  times 
of  similar  low  morale  and  national  disen- 
chantment after  Korea. 

Both  Army  and  Navy  are  responding  to 
their  manpower  proUems  In  measures  in- 
tended to  seduce  recruits  and  reenllstees: 
disciplinary  permissiveness,  abcdltion  (a  rev- 
eille and  KP,  fewer  Inspections,  longer  bair- 
cuta— essentially  cosmetic  changes  aimed  at 
softening  (and  Uurring)  traditional  military 
and  naval  Images. 

Amid  such  changes  (not  unlike  the  Armys 
1946  Doollttle  Board  coincidences  Intended  In 
their  similar  postwar  day  to  sweeten  life  for 
tbe  privates),  those  which  are  not  (xismetlc 
at  all  may  well  exert  profound  and  deleteri- 
ous effects  cm  the  leadership,  command  au- 
thority and  discipline  of  the  sSrvlcses. 

soin,Boinc  comncrsD  to  thx  bacscbonx 

"Discipline,"  George  Washington  cmce  re- 
marked, "is  the  soul  of  am  army." 

Washington  should  know.  In  January  1781, 
aU  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops 
in  the  C(mtlnental  Army  mutinied.  Washlng- 
tcm  cmly  quelled  the  outbreaks  by  disarm- 
ing the  Jersey  mutineers  and  having  their 
leaden  shot  In  hcdlow  square — by  a  firing 
squad  made  up  of  fellow  mutineers. 

(The  Navy's  only  mutiny,  aboard  UBS 
Somen  in  1842,  was  quelled  when  the  cvp- 
tain  hanged  the  mutineers  from  the  yardarm 
while  still  at  sea. 

If  Washington  was  correct  (and  almost  any 
professional  seedier,  whether  officer  or  NCO, 
will  agree) ,  then  the  Armed  Forces  today  are 
in  deep  trouble. 

What  enhances  this  trouble,  by  exponential 
dimensions,  is  the  kind  of  manpower  with 
which  the  Armed  Forces  now  have  to  work. 
As  early  as  three  years  ago,  VS.  News  and 
World  Beport  reported  that  tbe  US.  serv- 
ices were  already  leagued  with  "...  a  new 
breed  of  man,  who  thinks  he  is  his  own  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  At- 
torney General.  He  ocmsiders  himself  superior 
to  any  officer  alive.  And  he  is  smart  enough 
to  go  by  the  tMok.  He  walks  a  tightrope  be- 
tween the  regvilations  and  sediti<»n." 

Yet  the  problem  Is  not  Just  one  of  trouble 
makers  and  how  to  cope  with  them. 
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The  trouble  ot  tbs  services  prodtiosd  by 
and  also  in  turn  producing  the  dismaying 
conditions  described  in  this  article — is  above 
aa  a  crisis  of  sottl  and  backbone.  It  entails — 
the  word  is  not  too  strong — something  very 
near  a  rf>llap<M>  of  the  command  authority 
and  leadership  George  Washington  saw  as 
the  soul  at  military  forces.  This  coUapse  re- 
sults, at  least  in  part,  from  a  conciurent  <x>l- 
li^iee  of  public  confidence  In  the  military 
establishment. 

General  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  one  of  the 
Army's  finest  leaders  in  this  century  (who 
revitalized  the  shaken  Eighth  Army  in  Korea 
after  its  headlong  route  by  the  Chinese  in 
1950)  recently  said,  "Not  before  In  my  life- 
time .  .  .  has  tbe  Army's  public  image  fallen 
to  such  low  esteem  .  .  ." 

But  tbe  fall  in  public  eateem  of  all  three 
major  services — not  Just  the  Army — is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  faU  or  at  least  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  tbe  hierarchic  and  disciplinary  sys- 
tem by  which  they  exist  and,  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  fight  and  sometimes  die. 

Take  tbe  (»se  of  tbe  noncommissioned  and 
petty  officers. 

In  Rudyard  Kipling's  lines,  "The  backbone 
o'  the  Army  is  the  nonconunissioned  man!" 

Today,  the  NCOs — the  lifers — ^have  been 
nutde  strangers  in  their  own  home,  the  regu- 
lar service,  by  the  collective  malevolence,  re- 
calcitrance and  cleverness  of  college-educated 
draftees  who  have  outflanked  the  traditional 
NCO  hierarchy  and  created  a  privates'  power 
structure  with  mcve  influence  on  the  Army 
of  today  than  its  sergeants  major. 

HO  amc*  roa  thx  omsudsmak 

In  the  4tb  Mechanised  Division  at  Ft.  Car- 
son, Sp4  David  Oyongyoe,  on  his  second 
year  in  the  Army,  enjoy*  an  oOt^e  acroes  the 
hall  from  tbe  divisicm  cxmunander,  a  full- 
time  secretary,  and  staff  car  and  driver  also 
assigned  full  time.  He  has  the  phone  num- 
bers of  tbe  general  and  the  chief  of  staff  and 
doesn't  hesitate  to  use  them  out  of  working 
hours  when  he  feels  like  it. 

Gyongyos  (with  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
theology  and  two  years*  law  school)  is  Chair- 
man of  the  divisi<m's  Enlisted  Men's  CXran- 
clls,  a  system  of  elected  Soviets  made  up  of 
privates  and  Sp  4s  (NCOs  arent  allowed) 
which  sits  at  the  elbow  of  every  unit  com- 
mander down  to  the  companies.  "I  represent, 
elecUvely,"  Gyongyoa  expansively  told  this 
reporter,  "the  17.000  man  cm  this  post." 

The  division  sergeant  major,  with  a 
quarter-century  In  the  Army,  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  division's  first  soldier  and — 
non-electlvely — father  and  (Mnbudsman  of 
every  soldier,  has  an  office  which  Is  not  even 
on  the  same  flcxir  with  the  general  (or  Sp  4 
Gyongyos  either).  He  gets  his  transporta- 
tion, aa  needed,  from  the  motor  p(x>l.  He 
does  not  "rap"  freely  over  the  phtme  to  the 
general's  quarters. 

The  very  most  that  Gyongyos  will  concede 
to  the  sergeant  major,  the  first  sergeants, 
the  platocm  sergeants — the  historic  enlisted 
leadership  of  armies — Is  tbat  they  are  "com- 
bat technicians."  They  are  not,  he  coldly 
adds,  "highly  skUled  In  the  social  sciences." 

The  soldiers'  Soviets  of  the  4th  Division 
represent  an  experiment  In  what  the  Army 
calls  "better  communications".  Condltl(ms 
throughout  the  rest  of  tbe  Army  do  not 
quite  duplicate  those  at  Caracm,  but  the 
same  spirit  is  abroad.  And  experienced  NCOs 
everywhere  feel  threatened  or  at  least 
puzzled. 

Most  major  units  of  tbe  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  FcM-ce  have  some  form  of  enlisted  men's 
councils,  as  well  as  Junior  officer  counciis. 
Even  the  trainee  companies  at  Ft.  Ord,  Calif, 
have  councils,  made  up  of  recruits,  who  take 
questions  and  conq)laints  past  their  DIs  to 
company  commanders  and  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings and  post  minutes  on  bulletin  boards. 
General  Pershing,  who  once  said  "All  a  soldier 
need  to  know  is  how  to  shoot  and  saliMa". 
would  be  surprised. 
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Am  for  the  offioers.  m1<1  a  four-at«r  miainl, 
"We  iMkTe  loat  our  Toloe." 

The  focegotng  may  be  true  m  ter  ••  tA- 
mlnOa  are  oonoemed,  but  baant  hampered 
abort-term  junior  ofBoers  (taoludliic  m<MmaX 
West  Pointers)  from  hanrtlng  together  Into 
highly  vocal  antiwar  and  an ti military  or- 
ganlxatlono,  such  aa  the  Ooooemed  Offleen' 
Movement  (COM).  At  NorfoUc.  the  local 
COM  chapter  baa  a  peace  billboard  outside 
a«te  a.  Norfolk  Naval  Station,  where  every 
■allor  can  profit  by  the  example  of  his  of- 
fioers. 

Inspection— one  of  the  most  important 
and  tnMUtkmally  visible  tools  of  command — 
Is  being  widely  soft-pedaled  because  It  is 
Io<A«d  OD  as  "chicken"  by  young  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen. 

In  a  move  "to  eliminate  Irritants  to  Air 
Force  life"  all  major  Air  Force  commands  got 
orders  last  year  to  cut  back  on  lnq>ectlon 
of  people  and  facilities. 

"You  just  damn  near  don't  inspect  bar- 
racks any  nxire,"  said  one  Air  Force  colonel, 
"this  is  considered  an  irritant."  Besides,  he 
added,  (partly  to  prevent  barracks  theft  and 
partly  for  privacy)  airmen  keep  the  keys 
to  thieir  own  rooms,  anyway. 

Aboard  ships  of  the  Navy,  where  every  inch 
of  metal  and  flake  of  paint  partakes  In  the 
•eaworthlness  and  battle  readiness  of  the 
vessel,  inspection  is  still  a  vital  and  nearly 
eoQMtant  process,  but  even  here.  Admiral 
Zumwmlt  has  discouraged  "unnesesaary"  In- 
spections. 

If  officers  have  lost  their  voices,  their  ears 
have  in  many  commands  been  c^>ened  If  not 
bumi  in  an  unprecedented  fashion  via  direct 
"hot  lines"  or  "action  lines"  whereby  any 
•nllstcd  man  can  ring  up  his  CX)  and  voice 
a  gripe  or  an  obscenity,  or  just  tell  him  what 
he  thinks  about  something  or,  for  that 
matter,  someone. 

Starting  last  year  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
ICiramar,  Calif.,  saUors  have  been  able  to  dial 
"C-A-P-T"  and  get  their  captain  on  the  line. 
The  system  so  impressed  Admiral  Zumwalt 
that  he  ordered  all  other  shore  stations  to 
follow  suit,  even  permitting  anonymous  calls. 

At  Ft.  Lewis.  Wash.,  soldiers  dial  "B-O-S-S" 
for  the  privilege  of  giving  the  general  an 
earful. 

At  the  Air  Force  Academy,  cadets  receive 
early  Indoctrination  In  the  new  order  of 
thliigs:  here,  too,  a  cadet  (anonymously,  if 
he  wishes)  can  phone  the  Superintendent, 
record  bis  message  and,  also  by  recording, 
receive  the  general's  personal  thanlcs  for  hav- 
ing called. 

WOID  TO  THE  WRTS 

"Discipline,"  wrote  Sir  John  Jervis,  one  of 
England's  greatest  admirals,  "is  summed  up 
In  the  one  word,  obedience." 

Robert  E.  Lee  later  said,  "Men  must  be 
habituated  to  obey  or  they  cannot  be  con- 
troUed  In  batUe." 

In  the  Armed  Forces  today,  obedience  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sometime  thing. 

"Tou  can't  give  them  an  order  and  expect 
them  to  obey  Immediately,"  says  an  Infantry 
officer  in  Vietnam.  "They  ask  why,  and  you 
have  to  tell  them." 

Command  authority.  I.e.,  the  unquestioned 
ability  of  an  officer  or  NCO  to  give  an  order 
and  expect  It  to  be  compiled  with,  U  at  an 
aU-tlme  low.  It  is  so  low  that,  in  many  units, 
officers  give  the  Impression  of  having  lost 
their  nerve  In  issuing,  let  alone  enforcing 
orders. 

In  the  words  of  an  Air  Force  officer  to  this 
reporter,  "If  a  captain  went  down  on  the  line 
and  gave  an  order  and  expected  It  to  be 
otMyed  because  'I  said  ao!'— tbere'd  be  a  re- 
bellion." 

Other  officers  unhesitatingly  confirmed  the 
foregoing. 

What  aU  this  amounts  to— conspicuously 
In  Vietnam  and  only  leas  so  elsewhere — Is 
that  today's  junior  enlisted  man.  not  tha 
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Uter,  but  the  educated  draftee  or  draft- 
motivated  "volunteer" — now  demands  that 
orders  be  slmpllstlcaUy  justified  on  his  own 
terms  before  he  feels  any  obligation  to  obey. 

Yet  the  young  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen 
might  obey  more  willingly  If  they  had  more 
confidence  in  their  leaders.  And  there  are 
ample  Indications  that  Armed  Forces  junior 
(and  NCO)  leadership  has  been  soft.  Inex- 
perienced, and  sometimes  plain  Incompetent. 

In  the  83d  Airborne  Division  today,  the 
average  length  of  service  of  the  company 
commanders  Is  only  3Vi  years. 

In  the  Navy,  a  man  makes  petty  officer  ad 
class  in  about  3^  years  after  he  first  enlists. 
By  contrast,  in  the  taut  and  professional 
pre-WWn  fleet,  a  man  required  2%  years 
just  to  make  himself  a  really  first-class  sea- 
man. 

The  grade  of  corporal  has  practically  been 
superseded  in  the  Army:  Sp  4s  hold  most  of 
the  corporals'  billets.  Where  the  corporal 
once  commanded  a  squad,  today's  Army  gives 
the  job  to  a  staff  sergeant,  two  ranks  higher. 
Within  the  squad.  It  now  Ukes  a  sergeant  to 
command  three  other  soldiers  in  the  lowly 
fire- team. 

"This  never  would  have  happened,"  som- 
berl;-  said  a  veteran  artillery  sergeant  major, 
"If  the  NCOS  had  done  their  jobs.  .  .  .  The 
NCOS  are  ova  weak  point."  Sp  4  Qyongyos  at 
Ft.  Carson  agrees:  "It  is  the  shared  percep- 
tion of  the  privates  that  the  NOOs  have  not 
looked  out  for  the  soldiers." 

When  B  Troop,  1st  Cavalry,  mutinied  dur- 
ing the  Laos  operation,  and  refused  to  fight, 
not  an  officer  or  NCO  raised  his  hand  (or  his 
pistol)  or  stepped  forward.  Fifty-three  pri- 
vates and  Sp  48  cowed  all  the  lifers  of  their 
unit. 

"Officers,"  says  a  recently  retired  senior 
admiral,  "do  not  stand  up  for  what  they  be- 
lieve. The  older  enlisted  men  are  really  hor- 
rified." 

Lieutenant  William  L.  CaUey,  Jr.,  an  ex- 
company  clerk,  was  a  platoon  leader  who 
never  even  learned  to  read  a  map.  His  creden- 
tials for  a  conunLsslon  were  derisory:  be  was 
no  more  officer-material  than  any  Pfc  In  lUs 
platoon.  Yet  the  Army  had  to  take  him  be- 
cause no  one  else  was  available.  Commenting 
on  the  Calley  conviction,  a  colonel  at  Ft. 
Bennlng  said,  "We  have  at  least  two  or  three 
thousand  more  Calleys  in  the  Army  just  wait- 
ing for  the  next  calamity." 

Albert  Johnson,  the  tough  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  shakes  his 
head  and  says:  "You  used  to  hear  it  all  the 
time — people  would  say,  "The  Chiefs  nin  the 
Navy.'  But  you  don't  hear  it  much  any  more, 
especially  from  the  Chiefs." 

A  HAkO  LOT  ST  BXST 

But  the  lot  of  even  the  best,  most  forceful 
leader  Is  a  hard  one  In  today's  military. 

In  the  words  of  a  West  Point  lieutenant 
colonel  commanding  an  airborne  battalion, 
"llier^  are  so  many  ways  nowadays  for  a 
soldier  that  la  smart  and  bad  to  get  back 
at  you."  The  colonel  should  know:  recently 
he  reduced  a  sergeant  for  gross  public  insub- 
ordination, and  now  be  Is  having  to  prepare  a 
lengthy  apologia,  through  channels  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
offending  sergeant's  congressman. 

"How  do  we  enforce  discipline?"  asks  a 
seiUor  general.  Then  he  answers  himself: 
"Sweep  It  under  the  rug.  Keep  them  happy. 
Keep  it  out  of  the  press.  Do  things  the  easy 
way:  no  court-martials,  but  strong  dis- 
cipline." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
after  years  of  costly,  frustrating  and  con- 
siderably less  than  successful  war,  Britain's 
armed  forces  were  swept  by  disaffection  cul- 
minating in  the  widespread  mutinies  in  moet 
of  the  ships  and  fleets  that  oonsUtuted  Eng- 
land's "wooden  walls"  against  France. 

Writing  to  a  friend  In  1797,  Britain's  Flr»t 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said.  "The  Channel 
Fleet  Is  now  lost  to  the  country  as  much  as 
If  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
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Have  things  goD*  that  far  In  tbe  United 
SUtes  today? 

The  most  optimistic  answer  is — probably 
JU>t.  Or  at  least  not  yet. 

But  many  a  thoughtful  officer  would  be 
quick  to  echo  the  words  of  BOen  Donn  A. 
Starry,  who  recently  wrote.  "The  Army  can 
defend  the  nation  against  anything  but  the 
nation  itself." 

Or — in  tbe  wry  words  of  Pogo — we  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ua. 


KENNEDY'S  PRIVATE  WAR 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHUSai'l'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revelations  of  the  Pentagon  papers  have 
alerted  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  that  we  have  been  ignorant  and 
misinformed  about  many  of  the  crucial 
events  and  decisions  that  have  deter- 
mined the  Vietnam  war.  The  publication 
in  August  of  the  first  part  of  "The  Plan- 
ning of  the  Vietnam  War,"  a  study  by 
members  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  will  provide  additional  valuable 
information  and  analysis. 

Drawing  on  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 
views and  documents,  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  researchers  have  conceived 
their  task  as  explaining  how  the  Vietnam 
disaster  happened  by  analyzing  the  plan- 
ning of  the  war.  A  part  of  the  broader 
study,  an  article  by  Ralph  L.  Stavins, 
"Kennedy's  Private  War,"  appears  in  the 
July  22,  1971,  issue  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  and  include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

KXNNXST'S    PUVAR   Wa« 

(By  Ralph  L.  Stavins) 

The  article  that  follows  is  part  of  Tfie 
Planning  of  the  Vietnam  War,  a  study  by 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Policy  Studies 
in  Washington,  including  Richard  J.  Barnet, 
Marcus  Raskin,  and  Ralph  Stavins.*  In  their 
Introduction  to  the  study,  the  authors  write: 

"In  early  1970,  Marcus  Raskin  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  study  that  would  ex- 
plain how  the  Vietnam  disaster  happened  by 
analyzing  the  planning  of  the  war.  A  group 
of  investigators  directed  by  Ralph  Stavins 
concentrated  on  finding  out  who  did  the 
actual  planning  that  led  to  the  decisions  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam,  to'  Introduce  over  a 
half-million  troops  into  South  Vietnam,  to 
defoliate  and  destroy  vast  areas  of  Indo- 
china, and  to  create  millions  of  refugees  In 
the  area. 

"Ralph  Stavins,  assisted  by  Canta  Plan, 
John  Berkowltz,  George  Pipkin,  and  Brian 
Eden,  conducted  more  than  300  Interviews 
in  the  course  of  this  study.  Among  those 
interviewed  were  many  Presidential  advisers 
to  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, middle  level  bureaucrats  who  occu- 
pied strategic  positions  In  tbe  national  se- 
curity bureaucracy,  and  ofllclals,  military 
and  civilian,  who  carried  out  the  policy  In 
the  field  in  Vietnam. 

"A  number  of  informants  backed  up  their 
oral  statements  with  documents  in  their 
possession,  including  Informal  minutes  of 
meetings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  official 
documentary    record    now    known    aa    tbe 
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"Pentagon  Papers."  Our  Information  is  drawn 
not  only  from  the  Department  of  Dafenae, 
but  also  from  the  White  Hbuse,  tbe  Oeptrt- 
ment  of  State,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency." 

The  study  is  being  published  in  two  vol- 
umes. Tbe  first,  which  includes  the  article 
below,  will  be  published  early  In  Augxist. 
The  second  will  appear  In  May,  1973. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1961,  the  CIA  circu- 
lated a  National  Intelligence  Estimate  on  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  This  paper  ad- 
vised Kennedy  that  Diem  was  a  tyrant  who 
was  confronted  with  two  sources  of  discon- 
tent, the  non-Communist  loyal  opposition 
and  the  Viet  Cong.  The  two  problems  were 
closely  connected.  Of  the  spreading  Viet  Cong 
network  the  CIA  noted : 

"Local  recruits  and  sympathetic  or  intimi- 
dated villagers  have  enhanced  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol and  Influence  over  Increasing  areas  of 
the  countryside.  For  example,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  rural  region  south  and 
southwest  of  Saigon,  as  well  as  some  areas  to 
tbe  north,  are  under  considerable  Communist 
control.  Some  of  these  areas  are  in  effect 
denied  to  all  government  authority  not  im- 
mediately backed  by  substantial  armed  force. 
Tbe  Viet  Cong's  strength  encircles  Saigon 
and  has  recently  begun  to  move  closer  In  the 
city." 

Tbe  people  were  not  opposing  these  recent 
advances  by  tbe  Viet  Cong:  If  anything,  they 
seemed  to  be  supporting  them.  The  failure  to 
rally  the  people  against  the  Viet  Cong  was 
laid  to  Diem's  dictatorial  rule: 

"There  has  been  an  Increasing  disposition 
within  official  circles  and  the  arm^  to  ques- 
tion Diem's  ability  to  lead  In  this  period. 
Many  feel  that  he  is  unable  to  rally  the  peo- 
ple In  the  fight  against  the  Communists  be- 
cause of  his  reliance  on  virtual  one-man  rule, 
his  tolerance  of  corruption  extending  even 
to  his  immediate  entourage,  and  his  refusal 
to  relax  a  rigid  system  of  public  controls." 

Tbe  CIA  referred  to  the  attempted  coup 
against  Diem  that  had  been  led  by  Qeneral 
Tbl  In  November,  19<S0,  and  concluded  that 
another  coup  was  likely.  In  spite  of  tbe  gains 
by  the  Viet  Cong,  they  predicted  that  the 
next  attempt  to  overthrow  Diem  would  orig- 
inate with  the  army  and  the  non-Commtuklst 
opposition. 

"The  Communists  would  like  to  initiate 
and  control  a  coup  against  Diem,  and  their 
armed  and  subversive  operations  Including 
united  front  efforts  are  directed  toward  this 
purpose.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  any 
coup  attempt  which  occurs  over  the  next  year 
or  so  will  originate  among  non-Oommunlst 
elements,  perhaps  a  combination  of  disgrun- 
tled civilian  officials  and  oppositionists  and 
army  elements,  broader  than  those  Involved 
in  the  November  attempt." 

In  view  of  the  broadly  based  opposition  to 
Diem's  regime  and  hu  virtual  reliance  on 
one-man  rule,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would 
intlate  any  reform  measures  that  would  sap 
the  strength  of  the  revolutionaries.  Whether 
reform  was  conceived  as  widening  the  politi- 
cal base  of  the  regime,  which  Diem  would 
not  agree  to.  or  whether  it  was  to  consist  of 
an  intensified  counterlnsurgency  program, 
something  the  people  would  not  support.  It 
had  become  painfully  clear  to  Washington 
that  reform  was  not  the  path  to  victory.  But 
victory  was  the  goal,  and  Kennedy  called 
upon  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell 
Ollpatrlc  to  draw  up  the  victory  plans.  On 
April  30, 1901,  Kennedy  asked  Ollpatrlc  to: 

"a)  Appraise  the  current  status  and  futur* 
prospects  of  the  Communist  drive  to  domi- 
nate South  Vietnam. 

"b)  Recommend  a  series  of  aoUons  (mili- 
tary, political,  and/or  economic,  overt  and/or 
covert)  which  will  prevent  Commxmlst  dom- 
ination of  that  country." 

TRB    GILPATmiC  TASK  rOKOI 

Ollpatrlc  organised  an  Interdepartmental 
Task  Foroa  with  repreaentatlvM  from  Stat*, 
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Defense,  CIA,  tbe  International  Cooperation 
Agency,  the  ITS  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Pi«Bident,  vrith  Brlgaidler  Gen- 
eral Edward  T*nwdale  aa  operations  offloer. 
Their  report  was  to  be  completed  In  on* 
week. 

The  final  version,  "A  Program  of  Action  to 
Prevent  Communist  Domination  of  South 
Vietnam,"  was  submitted  to  Kennedy  on 
May  6.  The  victory  plans  recommended  by 
the  OUpatrlc  Task  Force  caUed  for  the  use 
of  US  groimd  troops  and  a  bilateral  treaty 
between  the  US  and  the  OVN.  Both  propos- 
als stood  In  direct  violation  of  the  Oeneva 
Accords,  but  were  required  because  "it  Is 
essential  that  President  Diem's  full  confi- 
dence in  and  communication  with  the 
United  States  be  restored  promptly." 

Diem  suspected  that  the  United  States  was 
wavering  in  Its  commitment  to  the  OVN  on 
serveral  grounds,  some  rational,  such  as  the 
negotiations  for  a  Laotian  settlement,  others 
Irrational,  such  as  his  beUef  that  the  US  had 
played  a  role  in  the  attempted  coup  of  No- 
vember, 1960.  But  it  was  Diem's  suspicions, 
not  the  justification  for  them,  that  compelled 
Washington  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
using  ground  troops  and  to  signing  a  treaty 
with  the  OVN,  even  though  Diem's  policies 
were  demonstrably  bankrupt  and  the  sug- 
gested remedies  violated  international  law. 
The  feeling  was  beginning  to  take  hold  in 
Washington  that  U  the  US  took  over  tbe  job, 
Diem's  policies  would  not  matter.  This  belief 
was  to  be  reinforced  during  the  crisis  In  the 
faU  of  1961,  when  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  recommended  that  the  United  SUtes 
simply  take  over  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment In  the  South,  should  ground  troops  be 
Introduced  Into  the  combat  theater. 

Circumventing  International  law  was 
viewed  by  the  Kennedy  Administration  as 
a  problem  far  less  significant  than  that  of 
building  support  for  a  bankrupt  GVN.  Never- 
theless, tbe  question  exercised  the  minds  of 
officials  In  Washington.  In  his  report  to  Ken- 
nedy, Ollpatrlc,  for  example,  advanced  tbe 
following  argument  to  meet  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  was  flouting  the  law: 

"On  the  grounds  that  the  Geneva  Accords 
have  placed  inhibitions  upon  free  world  ac- 
tion whUe  at  tbe  same  time  placing  no 
restrictions  upon  the  Communists,  Ambassa- 
dor Nolting  should  be  Instructed  to  enter 
Into  preliminary  discussions  with  Diem  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  a  defensive  secu- 
rity alliance  despite  the  inconsistency  of  such 
actions  with  the  Oeneva  Accords. 

"This  action  would  be  based  on  the  premise 
that  such  an  undertaking  Is  justified  In  in- 
ternational law  as  representing  a  refusal  to 
be  bound  by  the  Accords  in  a  degree  and 
manner  beyond  that  which  the  other  party 
to  the  Accords  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
honor.  Communist  violations,  therefore,  jus- 
tify the  establishment  of  the  security  ar- 
rangement herein  recommended.  Concur- 
rently, Defense  should  study  the  military 
advisability  of  committing  US  forces  In  Viet- 
nam." 

This  was  the  explanation  that  would  be 
given  to  the  American  public:  Communist 
violations  of  the  Accords  justified  the  bi- 
lateral treaty  and  tbe  use  of  US  ground 
forces.  But  would  this  explanation  also  con- 
vince official  Washington  of  the  need  to  de- 
ploy troops?  Indeed  not.  In  the  same  report, 
Ollpatrlc  Informed  Kennedy  why  US  troops 
were  needed  in  Vietnam.  "US  forces  are  re- 
quired," Gllpatrlc  wrote,  "to  provide  maxi- 
mum psychological  Impact  in  deterrence  of 
further  Conununist  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam,  China,  or  the  Soviet  Union."  They 
would  also  serve  an  additional  purpose:  "to 
provide  significant  military  resistance  to 
potential  North  Vietnam  Communist  and/or 
Chinese  Communist  action"  (italics  added). 

The  US  public  was  to  be  told  that  Wash- 
ington had  a  legal  right  to  deploy  troops  in 
response  to  actual  Communist  transgres- 
sions, while  privately  Washington  would  de- 
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clde  to  act  because  of  "potential"  Commu- 
nist action.  Of  course,  "fxirtber"  aggressions 
from  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  could  hardly 
be  equated  with  past  Tiolatlons,  eq;>eclally 
since  neither  country  had  set  foot  In  South 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  Russia  had  sponsored  tbe 
two  Vletnams  for  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  as  late  as  1960.  "Further"  aggres- 
sions from  the  North,  such  as  reactivating 
the  guerrlUa  apparatus  in  the  South,  an  ap- 
paratus manned  by  Southern  cadres  and  fed 
by  Southern  peasants,  were  Hanoi's  delayed 
response  to  the  Initial  transgression  by  the 
OVN,  which.  In  collusion  with  Washington, 
had  refused  to  consult  with  the  North  or 
hold  elections  In  the  South,  as  required  by 
the  Geneva  Accords. 

Thus,  Washington's  reason  fCH'  deploying 
combat  troops  directly  contradicted  the  ex- 
planation that  would  be  given  to  tbe  press 
and  to  Congress.  Washington  had  decided 
that  the  way  to  manipulate  Intemataional 
law  was  to  fool  the  American  people. 

On  May  11,  President  Kennedy,  after  re- 
viewing the  findings  of  the  Ollpatrlc  Task 
Force,  issued  a  National  Security  Action 
Memorandum  which  contained  several  im- 
portant decisions  on  Vietnam.  Such  memo- 
randa, written  by  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
McOeorge  Bundy,  were  used  to  convey  Pres- 
idential orders  to  all  the  agencies  that  were 
to  carry  them  out,  or  needed  to  know  about 
them.  Tbe  NSAM  of  May  11  stated: 

1.  The  US  objective  is  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist domination  of  South  Vietnam. 

3.  A  further  Increase  In  OVN  forces  from 
170,000  to  300.000  is  to  be  aasiuned. 

3.  Defense  Department  Is  directed  to  ex- 
amine the  size  and  composition  of  US  forces 
in  the  event  that  such  forces  are  committed 
to  Vietnam. 

4.  The  umted  States  will  seek  to  Increase 
the  confidence  of  Diem. 

6.  The  Ambassador  should  begin  negotia- 
tions for  a  bilateral  arrangement  with  Viet- 
nam. 

6.  The  program  for  covert  action  Is  ap- 
proved. 

Ollpatrlc  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
their  opinion  on  the  desirability  of  deploy- 
ing US  forces  to  Vietnam.  They  recommended 
Immediate  deployment  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In  the 
Ollpatrlc  r^>ort.  To  set  the  machinery  in 
motion,  the  Joint  Chiefs  added.  Diem  should 
"be  encouraged  to  request  that  the  United 
States  fulfill  its  SEATO  obligations.  .  .  .  Upon 
receipt  of  this  request,  suitable  forces  could 
be  inunediately  deployed." 

Vice  President  Johnson  was  dispatched  to 
Vletiuim  to  shore  up  Diem's  confidence  In  the 
US  commitment  by  "encouraging"  him  to  re- 
quest US  ground  troops.  Referring  to  Diem 
as  "the  Winston  Churchill  of  the  Orient," 
Jobiison  asked  him  to  make  this  request.  But 
much  to  Washington's  chagrin.  Diem  told 
Johnson  that  he  did  not  want  foreign  troops 
on  Vietnamese  soil,  except  in  the  event  of 
overt  aggression.  Moreover,  he  pointed  out, 
the  presence  of  US  troops  would  contravene 
and  nullify  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  sem- 
blance of  legality  could  be  preserved,  be  add- 
ed. If  American  troops  vrere  channeled,  as 
"advisers,"  through  the  Military  Assistance 
Adrtsory  Group  (MAAO) ,  which  had  been  in 
South  Vietnam  since  the  mid-Fifties. 

After  Johnson's  visit.  Diem  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Keimedy  expressing  gratitude  for 
Johnson's  offer  of  assistance.  "I  was  most 
deeply  gratified  by  this  gracious  gesture  by 
your  distinguished  Vice  President,  particu- 
larly as  we  have  not  become  accustomed  to 
being  asked  for  our  own  views  as  to  our 
needs,"  he  wrote,  concluding  vrith  the  re- 
minder that  "we  can  count  on  the  material 
support  from  your  great  country  which  will 
be  so  essential  to  achieving  final  victory." 
Material  support,  not  US  troops,  would  be 
furnished   by  Washington;    otherwise   Diem 
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would  make  hlmMlf  efen  ntore  vuliMr»bl«  to 
the  Cooununlet  duurge  that  be  vm*  » 
colonlaUet. 

Daring  tlie  snmmer  of  1901,  wben  tlie  ait- 
lurtlon  In  Inrtnrhlna  deterUnmt«<l.  Diem 
cbanged  bis  mind  and  requested  a  treaty  and 
troops  from  tbe  Cnltad  States.  On  October  1, 
the  recently  appointed  Anibaiisai1r>  Ndtlng 
reported  tbat  Diem  wanted  a  bUataral  defense 
treaty  with  tbe  US:  on  tbe  tbirteentb.  Diem 
requested  giotmd  troops.  Theee  requests  coin- 
cided with  tbe  conclusion  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  JCS  studies,  botb  of  wblcb  advised 
tbe  President  to  dlspatcb  US  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, as  wAl  as  wltb  the  announcement  of  a 
forthcoming  "fact-finding  mission"  to  Viet- 
nam by  two  Wblte  House  adviaers,  Qener&l 
Maxwell  Taylor  and  Walt  W.  Bostow. 

The  Defense  Department's  study  of  the 
Viet  Gong  mo>vemsnt  produced  the  discovery 
that  the  men  and  material  originated  In  the 
South,  not  the  North.  The  Department  found 
that  although  the  level  of  Infiltration  from 
the  North  was  increasing,  tbe  "vast  majority 
of  Viet  Cong  troops  are  of  local  origin."  If 
Hanoi  was  not  furnishing  tbe  troops,  was  It 
at  least  furnishing  the  supplies?  "There  is 
little  evidence  of  major  supplies  from  outside 
sources,"  the  Defense  Department  study 
found,  "most  arms  being  ci4>tured  or  stolen 
from  OVN  forces  or  from  tbe  French  during 
the  Indochina  war."  Tbe  Mortb  had  given 
moral  support  to  tbe  Insurgents,  but  Uttle 
else.  What  should  tbe  United  States  do? 

Having  determined  tbat  tbe  Viet  Cong 
movement  was  local  In  origin,  the  Defense 
Department  reconunended  that  11,000  US 
combat  troops  and  11,800  support  troops  be 
deployed  to  Vietnam  for  tbe  purpose  of  seal- 
ing the  border  against  any  possible  future  in- 
filtration from  tbe  North.  But,  the  Depart- 
ment added,  theee  troops  would  be  InsufB- 
cient  to  establish  an  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernment in  the  South.  '*The  ultimate  force 
requirements  [for  tbat  purpose)  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  precision,"  the  Depart- 
ment stated.  "Three  divisions  would  be  a 
guess." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  their  reply  to 
OUpatric,  reasoned  tbat  tbe  North  would  rely 
still  further  upon  a  policy  of  Infllltratlon  If 
SEATO  and  US  troops  were  deployed  la  tbe 
South.  The  Joint  Chiefs  speculated  that  it 
would  be  uncharacteristic  of  tbe  North  to  re- 
^KMMl  with  an  overt  invasion  of  the  South, 
but  in  the  event  that  it  did.  tbe  US  would 
have  to  send  in  three  divisions.  If  China 
threw  lU  weight  into  the  struggle,  then  six 
US  divisions,  or  a  total  of  205,000  men,  would 
be  required,  and  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  become  a  distinct  possibility. 

Tbe  CIA  took  tbe  Viet  Cong  threat  less 
serlotisly  than  the  Defense  Department  did, 
and  identified  tbe  non-Communist  (perhaps 
one  should  say  antl-Commuolst)  South  as 
the  immediate  danger  to  Diem.  The  agency 
wrote: 

"Uost  Immediate  threat  to  Diem  Is  not  a 
military  takeover  by  the  Communists  but 
tbe  mounting  danger  of  an  internal  coup  by 
disgruntled  military  and  civilian  members 
of  tbe  government  who  are  critical  of  Diem's 
leadership.  These  critics  hold  that  Diem's 
heavy  band  In  all  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment ia  not  only  hampering  the  anti-Com- 
munist military  effort  but  is  steadily  alienat- 
ing the  populace." 

Should  a  SEATO  task  force  be  dispatched 
to  Vietnam  as  an  alternative  to  US  troops — 
one  of  the  contingency  plans  circulating  In 
Washington  at  the  time — the  CIA,  like  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  discounted  the  likelihood  of  a 
Northern  invasion.  Hanoi's  strategy,  the  CIA 
believed,  would  be  "to  play  upon  possible 
SEATO  weariness  over  maintaining  substan- 
tial forces."  Once  this  weariness  became  evi- 
dent, "the  Asian  members  would  soon  be- 
come disenchanted  and  look  to  Uie  US  to  do 
something  to  lessen  the  burden  and  to  solve 
the  problem."  Whether  this  something  would 
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be  a  rttahle  number  of  US  ground  troops,  as 
favored  by  the  Joint  Chiefs,  or  the  use  of 
nuclear  weap<ms,  as  contemplated  by  Admiral 
Felt,  the  Oommander  In  Chief  of  the  Paelfle 
forces  (CINCPAC) ,  was  left  undecided. 

If  the  CIA  analysis  was  correct,  the  US 
faced  the  poeslbility  of  a  major  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland  for  tbe  purpose  of  defending 
tbe  narrow  base  of  tbe  Diem  regime  against 
its  own  people.  Even  the  antl-Communlst 
opposltloa  In  tbe  South  was  rapidly  being 
transmuted  into  part  of  a  Cooununist  mono- 
lith, located  either  in  Moscow  or  P>eklng. 

Nevertheless,  some  advisers  began  to  argue 
for  war.  William  Bxmdy,  who  had  recently 
changed  positions  from  the  CIA's  Par  East  ex- 
pert to  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  at  the 
Defense  Department,  echoed  Walt  Roetow's 
belief  that  the  faU  of  l»ei  was  the  "now  or 
never"  period  for  the  US.  If  America  acted 
promptly  and  aggreeslvely,  Bundy  argued, 
there  was  a  70  percent  trance  tbat  It  would 
"clean  up  the  situation."  There  was  a  30  per- 
cent chance  that  "we  would  wind  up  like  the 
French  In  1964;  wblte  men  can't  win  this 
kind  of  war."  Having  weighed  the  options, 
Buiuly  concluded  that  a  pre-emptive  strike 
was  advisable,  and  recommended  "early  and 
hard-hitting  operations." 

TKB   TSTIwOB-aOSTOW    lOBSIOK 

On  October  11.  1961,  President  Kennedy 
authorized  the  Taylor-Restow  mission  to 
Vietnam.  Its  purpose  was  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  dispatching  US  troops;  Ken- 
nedy specifically  recommended  that  the  mis- 
sion look  into  the  question  of  troop  require- 
ments. One  option  would  be  to  send  fewer 
US  combat  troops  than  the  22,800  identified 
in  the  Defense  Department  plan,  but  enough 
to  "establish  a  US  presence  In  Vietnam."  A 
second  dispensed  with  US  combat  forces 
entirely,  and  envisioned  a  stepped-up  ver- 
sion of  what  Is  now  called  tbe  "Vletnam- 
izatlon**  program.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
United  States  would  increase  Its  training  of 
Vietnamese  units  and  furnish  more  US  equip- 
ment, "particularly  helicopters  and  other 
light  aircraft,  trucks,  and  other  ground  sup- 
port transport." 

Two  days  after  Kennedy  announced  the 
Taylor-Boetow  mission.  Diem,  who  had  here- 
tofore refused  to  "request"  US  combat  troops, 
met  with  Ambassador  Noltlog  and  asked  tbat 
the  US  government  provide  South  Vietnam 
with  the  aid  that  had  been  secretly  discussed 
when  tbe  Taylor-Roetow  mlaslon  was  being 
planned.  Vice  President  Thuan,  speaking  for 
President  Diem  requested  an  additional 
squadron  of  AD-6  fighter  bombers,  US  civil- 
ian contract  pilots  for  helicopters,  tranqxirt 
planes  to  be  used  for  non-combat  operations, 
and  US  combat  units  to  be  Introduced  into 
South  Vietnam  as  combat-trainer  units. 

Diem  bad  changed  his  mind.  Originally 
ashamed  to  be  dejjendent  upon  a  US  presence 
and  afraid  to  scuttle  the  Geneva  Accords,  be 
set  aside  these  considerations  once  it  became 
clear  that  a  neutral  Laos  was  about  to  emerge 
from  the  negotiations  then  under  way.  Ac- 
cording to  Diem,  a  neutral  Laos  would  be 
useful  to  tbe  Communists.  They  could  then 
cross  the  western  border  at  will.  Infiltrate 
into  the  South,  and  crush  him.  Tbe  terrain 
In  Laos  was  more  difficult  to  defend,  and  the 
Communists  were  strong  enough  there  to 
strike  a  final  blow.  Laos,  he  argued,  had  been 
vised  to  trap  tbe  Americans  Into  conceding 
South  Vietnam. 

Having  enticed  the  Americana  into  a  set- 
tlement tbat  made  it  look  as  if  the  Americans 
had  lost  nothing,  the  Communists  could 
concentrate  all  of  their  energies  on  seizing 
South  Vietnam.  To  counter  this  strategy. 
Diem  wanted  some  immediate  assurance  that 
the  US  would  remain  committed  to  the 
South.  Such  assurance  would  require  a  bi- 
lateral treaty  and  the  presence  of  US  combat 
troops.  Only  this  would  dissuade  the  North 
from  pursuing  a  miltant  policy  and  oonvinee 
those  elements  in  the  South  that  were  still 
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loyal  to  Diem  that  a  Laotian  settlement  was 
not  the  death  warrant  for  the  OVN. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  had  discov- 
ered that  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  war.  The 
only  question  was  where  and  when.  If  Laos 
was  not  settled  quickly,  the  US  wo\ild  have  to 
pour  In  troops  with  small  chance  of 
success.  But  to  negotiate  a  neutral  Laos 
meant  tbat  U.S.  troops  would  have  to  be  de- 
ployed to  South  Vietnam,  thus  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  a  direct  confrontation.  Wash- 
ington had  painted  Itself  Into  a  comer — 
either  war  In  Laos  now  or  war  In  Vietnam 
In  the  future.  Kennedy  chose  the  latter. 

The  Taylor-Rostow  mission  stepped  at  Ha- 
waii on  the  way  to  Vietnam  and  discussions 
were  held  with  Admiral  Felt,  bead  of  CIN 
CPAC,  Rostow  asked  about  contingency  plans 
In  tbe  event  tbat  open  warfare  broke  out 
with  the  North.  One  question  In  particular 
concerned  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Felt 
replied,  "Plans  were  drawn  on  the  assump- 
tion that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
used  If  required  and  that  we  can  anticipate 
requests  being  made  for  their  use  if  action 
expands  into  a  Phase  4  situation."  (Phase  4 
involved  a  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  In- 
vasion of  tbe  South.) 

Once  in  Vietnam,  Taylor  and  Rostow  ex- 
plored ways  of  introducing  US  ground 
troops.  They  had  decided  that  Diem  needed 
them  to  preserve  his  rule,  but  they  also  rec- 
ognized that  such  a  course  would  damage 
America's  Image  as  a  peacekeeper.  The  gen- 
eral and  professor  wondered  how  the  United 
States  could  go  to  war  while  appearing  to 
preserve  the  peace.  While  they  were  ponder- 
ing this  question,  Vietnam  was  suddenly 
struck  by  a  deluge.  It  was  as  if  God  had 
wrought  a  miracle.  American  soldiers,  acting 
on  humanitarian  Impulses,  could  be  dis- 
patched to  save  Vietnam  not  from  the  Viet 
Cong,  but  from  tbe  fioods.  McGarr,  the  Chief 
of  MAAO,  stated  that  Taylor  favored  •'mov- 
ing in  US  military  personnel  for  humanitar- 
ian purposes  with  subsequent  retention  if 
desirable."  He  added,  "This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  minimize  adverse  publicity." 

Tiylor  himself  viewed  the  flood  relief  task 
force  more  ambitiously.  It  would  be  the 
most  efficient  way  to  deal  wltb  world  opinion, 
assuage  Diem's  fears,  and  aUay  Kennedy's 
reservations.  World  opinion  would  be  swayed 
by  humanitarian  considerations.  The  colonial 
stain  would  not  imduly  tarnish  Diem's  Image 
because  the  flood  relief  program  clearly  was 
not  Intended  to  "take  over  the  responsibility 
for  the  security  of  the  country."  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  Taylor's  plan 
contained  a  built-in  excuse  to  withdraw — a 
feature  intended  to  overcome  Kennedy's  ob- 
jections. The  President,  it  was  well  known, 
believed  that  It  was  more  dlfllcult  to  remove 
troops  than  to  Introduce  them.  Taylor  wrote 
to  Kennedy,  "As  the  task  is  a  specific  one, 
we  can  extricate  our  troops  when  it  Is  done 
if  we  so  desire.  Alternatively,  we  can  phase 
them  Into  other  activities  If  we  wish  to  re- 
main longer." 

Having  mvented  a  scheme  that  would  en- 
able the  leaders  In  Saigon  and  Washington 
to  placate  their  respective  constituencies, 
Taylor  then  turned  his  attention  from  his 
preoccupation  with  politics  to  the  military 
consequences.  He  recommended  that  the 
President  deploy  8,000  ground  troops  and  ac- 
knowledged that  most  of  them  would  be 
used  for  logistical  purposes.  Such  a  token 
gesture  could  not  be  expected  to  have  great 
military  slgniflcance,  but  it  siirely  ran  the 
risk,  as  Taylor  put  It.  of  "escalating  Into  a 
major  war  in  Asia."  Even  If  this  danger  did 
not  materialize,  the  Initial  commitment 
would  make  it  "difficult  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure to  reinforce."  Once  the  blood  of  a  sin- 
gle American  soldier  had  been  spilled  the 
President  would  assume  tbe  role  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  woxild  be  obliged  to 
discharge  bis  constitutional  duty  to  protect 
the  troops  In  the  field. 

Thla    obligation    made    it    unlikely    tbat 
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troops  would  be  removed  and  far  more  likely 
tbat  additional  troops  would  be  sent  over. 
Tbe  technical  device  of  a  built-in  exit  might 
be  superseded  by  the  political  reality  of  a 
built-in  escalation.  And  with  the  DRV  and 
the  Viet  Cong  committed  to  a  policy  of  at- 
trition, the  United  States  would  then  be 
locked  Into  a  long  struggle  at  tbe  edge  of  the 
Communist  world. 

Such  a  struggle  would  take  place,  unfor- 
tunately, at  a  time  when  "tbe  strategic  re- 
serve of  the  US  forces  Is  presently  so  weak 
that  we  can  111  afford  any  detachment  of 
forces."  Taylor,  In  effect,  told  Kennedy  to 
dispatch  a  few  thousand  combat  troops 
which  could  not  tiun  tbe  tide  of  military 
battle,  which  Invited  a  major  war.  provoked 
an  indeflnlte  and  indecisive  conflict,  and  de- 
pleted the  US  reserve.  Why  should  Kennedy 
do  this?  Because,  as  Taylor  said,  "I  do  not 
believe  tbat  our  program  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam will  succeed  without  It." 

The  symbolic  gesture  of  stationing  a  few 
thousand  US  troops  would  save  South  Viet- 
nam, Taylor  argued,  because  it  would  inform 
the  Communists  of  the  "seriousness  of  the 
US  Intent  to  resist"  and  would  raise  tbe 
"national  morale"  of  the  South.  Taylor  pre- 
dicted that  the  North  would  back  down  If 
the  United  States  exhibited  a  fixed  resolve 
to  defend  tbe  South.  Tbat  resolve  bad  to  be 
conveyed  In  the  form  of  a  clear  message  to 
Hanoi  that  the  United  States  would  Uke 
offensive  action  against  the  North  If  it  did 
not  stop  supporting  the  Viet  Cong.  A  small 
task  force  was  a  harbinger  of  greater  devas- 
tation. The  North  would  desist  once  it  under- 
stood this  message  because.  In  Taylor's 
words,  "North  Vietnam  is  extremely  vulner- 
able to  conventional  bombing,  a  weakness 
which  should  be  exploited  diplomatically  in 
convincing  Hanoi  to  lay  off  South  Vietnam." 

The  email  task  force,  along  with  other 
forms  of  U8-OVN  cooperation,  not  only  would 
alarm  Hanoi,  but  in  the  South  it  would  "re- 
verse tbe  present  downward  trend,  stimulate 
an  offensive  spirit  and  build  up  morale."  As 
Rostow  commented  to  Diem  at  this  time, 
"That  secret  of  tiumlng  point  is  offensive 
action." 

The  purposes  of  discouraging  the  North  and 
encouraging  the  South  became  the  strategy 
that  was  to  be  relied  upon  throughout  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  same  arguments  that  were 
advanced  for  tbe  flsrt  time  in  1961  were  re- 
peated in  1965  when  Washington  made  the 
decision  to  embark  on  Operation  Rolling 
Thunder.  By  the  siunmer  of  1965,  however, 
lifting  Southern  morale  was  no  longer  viewed 
as  neoeasary  to  win  the  war.  The  decision  to 
send  in  the  first  500.000  combat  troops  was 
Justified  solely  by  tbe  need  to  convince  the 
Communists  tbat  the  United  States  was 
serious. 

The  strategy  has  remained  surprisingly  con- 
stant, guiding  American  policy  for  the  better 
part  of  a  decade.  The  architects  of  the 
strategy,  Taylor  and  Rostow,  did  not  envi- 
sion the  smaU  task  force  of  8.000  men  as  the 
"final  word."  It  was  simply  the  first  lesson 
they  planned  for  the  leadership  in  Hanoi. 

By  its  major  premise  that  Hanoi  would  back 
down  only  If  it  knew  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  attack  North  Vietnam  directly — 
the  strategy  entailed  a  buUt-ln  escalation. 
Events  had  to  follow  in  a  monotonoiis  but 
natural  order:  Increase  the  size  of  U.S.  sup- 
port troops  in  tbe  South;  Institute  covert 
operations  against  the  North;  threaten  to 
bomb  the  North;  bomb  the  North;  pour  US 
combat  troops  into  tbe  South  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  Invade  Cambodia;  Invade  Laos  .  .  . 
Invade  the  North?  destroy  the  North?  etc. 

The  strategy  required  not  only  that  the 
United  States  make  it  known  that  It  would 
attack  the  North  directly,  but  also  that  the 
United  SUtes  not  obliterate  tbe  North.  To 
threaten  to  destroy  the  Communist  regime 
in  Hanoi  would  risk  a  direct  encounter  with 
China  or  Russia,  a  risk  that  the  national  secu- 
rity managers  wished  to  avoid.  They  did  not 
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want  to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  They  wanted  to 
fight  a  safe  war.  The  strategy  therefore  de- 
manded a  combination  of  escalation  and 
moderation. 

America  would  exercise  its  power  in  a  delib- 
erate and  calculated  manner  in  order  to  hold 
Hanoi  hostage.  Tbe  term  "Hanoi"  here  la  to 
be  taken  literally:  tbe  rest  of  Vietnam,  in- 
deed all  of  Indochina,  was  to  become  a  tu^et. 
One  could  say  that  US  strategy  was  to  kill  the 
people  while  preeervlng  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. Once  surrounded  by  devastation,  iso- 
lated, and  abandoned  by  her  socialist  allies, 
Russia  and  China.  Hanoi  would  t>e  left  wltb 
no  choice  but  to  submit  to  a  "moderate"  but 
triumphant  America. 

Although  the  creation  of  the  task  force 
was  its  most  far-reaching  reconunendation. 
the  Taylor-Roetow  report  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  adopt  a  number  of  other  measures. 
These  were  mainly  of  a  military  and  admin- 
istrative nature.  The  report  recommended 
that  tbe  personnel  in  the  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  mission  be  Increased  from 
1,103  to  3,612.  Moreover,  UJ3.  aircraft,  con- 
sisting of  several  helicopter  companies,  and 
X3S.  crews  for  supporting  or  operational 
missions  were  to  be  Introduced  no  later  than 
mid-November. 

The  combat  tro(q>s.  the  Increase  In  the 
sLse  of  MAAG.  and  the  use  of  U.S.  aircraft 
and  crews  were  all  violations  of  the  limits 
on  troops  and  armaments  se*.  by  the  Geneva 
Accords.  Tbe  International  Security  Agency, 
reviewing  the  legality  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, noted  that  tbe  additions  to  MAAG. 
although  a  violation  of  international  law, 
could  not  easily  be  proved:  discussions  be- 
tween the  International  Control  Conunls- 
slon,  which  was  charged  with  enforcing  the 
Geneva  Accords,  and  the  Embassy  could  be 
extended  for  months,  during  which  time  the 
value  of  the  Increase  in  MAAO's  slse  would 
be  realized. 

The  use  of  U.8.  helicopters  was  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  requiring  some  groundwork 
to  pacify  Congress  and  tbe  press.  But  com- 
bat troops  could  not  so  easily  be  disguised. 
Their  only  Jiistificatlon  would  be  their  sub- 
sequent success,  not  prior  propaganda,  and 
tbe  International  Security  Agency  viewed 
them  with  deep  skepticism.  It  predicted  that 
the  North  would  respond  by  infiltrating  15,- 
000  men,  which  would  in  turn  require  three 
UJB.  divisions  to  offset  them.  Thus  an  indefl- 
nlte war  of  attrition  would  be  ensured. 

THK  "LimTKD  PaXTIfERSHIP" 

The  administrative  recommendations  of 
Taylor  and  Rostow  were  designed  to  place  a 
niunber  of  Americans  on  four  speclflc  levels 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  bureaucracy.  First, 
Americans  would  work  as  high-level  govern- 
ment advisers.  Taylor  envisioned  "a  limited 
number  of  Americans  In  key  ministries." 
This  would  mean  that  U.S.  advisers  woiild. 
In  effect,  become  cabinet  ofllcers  in  the  Diem 
government.  Next,  "a  Joint  US.-Vletnameee 
Military  Survey,  down  to  the  provincial  level. 
In  each  of  three  corps  areas"  would  engage 
In  a  number  of  tasks,  including  Intelligence, 
command  and  control,  the  build-up  of  re- 
serves for  offensive  purposes,  and  mediation 
between  tbe  military  commander  and  tbe 
province  chief.  The  other  two  functions 
would  be  border  control  operations  and  "In- 
timate liaison  with  the  Vietnamese  Central 
Intelligence  organizations." 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  giving  Americans 
critical  roles  in  government  was  tbat  "Viet- 
namese performance  In  every  domain  can  be 
substantially  improved  If  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  work  side  by  side  with  the  Viet- 
namese." Taylor  designated  these  adminis- 
trative changes  as  representing  a  "shift  from 
U.S.  advice  to  limited  partnership."  The  con- 
cept of  "limited  partnership."  In  fact,  meant 
tbat  the  OVN  had  been  negligent  In  reform- 
ing Itaelf  In  the  past,  and  siiggested  that  the 
only  way  to  reform  the  GVN  In  the  future 
would  be  for  the  U3.  to  take  it  over.  With 
U.S.  ground  troops  In  the  fleld,  U.S.  aircraft 
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controlling  the  skies,  and  U.8.  clTiUan  per- 
sonnel administering  tbe  dtles  and  prov- 
inces, Vietnam  would  be  reformed.  Only 
Waahlngton'a  own  people  could  fulfill  Wash- 
ington's wishes. 

The  administrative  changes  meant  tbat 
the  national  security  managers  had  decided 
tbat  the  most  effective  mechanism  for  proc- 
essing reforms  through  the  GVN  was  for 
America  to  take  over  tbe  government.  They 
were  also  beginning  to  understand  tbat  the 
surest  way  to  take  over  a  client  state  was  to 
Introduce  ground  troops  who  would  ulti- 
mately become  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
the  country.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
native  leader  no  longer  serves  as  a  puppet  but 
rather,  in  the  manager's  words,  as  a  "plat- 
form" upon  which  the  American  military  and 
administrative  personnel  would  be  able  to 
operate.  Reduced  from  a  leader  to  a  plat- 
form, tbe  local  ruler  of  the  client  state  la 
robbed  of  the  last  vestiges  of  his  political  life. 
His  value  to  the  mother  country  Is  no  longer 
measured  by  the  speed  and  economy  with 
which  be  Is  able  to  bring  about  the  changes 
suggested  by  Washington  (the  core  of  his 
bargaining  power) . 

Since  tbe  local  leader  is  no  longer  the 
source  of  change,  he  Is  not  expected  to  do 
anything;  he  is  merely  expected  not  to  undo 
anything.  Tbe  mother  country  is  less  inter- 
ested in  gaining  than  In  not  losing.  That  de- 
sirable feature  of  leadership,  charisma,  gives 
way  to  banality.  The  worth  of  the  leader  is 
now  measiired  by  the  number  of  followers  he 
does  not  lose,  the  number  of  rlote  that  do 
not  occur,  tbe  number  of  battles  that  are  not 
fought. 

The  leader's  role  in  his  own  country  Is 
purely  custodial.  His  task  Is  to  hold  things 
together.  To  the  degree  that  he  performs  this 
function,  he  has  built  tbe  platform  upon 
which  the  troops  from  the  mother  country 
may  enter.  His  obligation  to  the  mother 
country  la  to  serve  as  the  official  greeter  of 
tbe  foreign  troops.  He  is  a  Janitor  at  home 
and  a  master  of  ceremonies  abroad. 

Tbe  problem  with  Diem  was  tbat  be  was 
unable  to  play  a  custodial  role  at  home  or  a 
ceremonial  one  abroad.  By  1961,  he  waa 
beginning  to  lose  bis  followers  faster  than 
the  United  States  could  increase  its  person- 
nel in  Vietnam.  Were  this  Inverse  ratio  to  con- 
tinue, the  moment  would  come  when  there 
would  be  no  platform  for  American  troops 
to  walk  on.  But  this  was  not  clearly  perceived 
In  Washington  in  1961.  When  it  did  become 
obvious  in  1963,  Diem  was  dispensed  with. 
Whereas  Aml>assador  Durbrow  had  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  eliminating  Diem  because 
he  was  not  a  reformer,  the  Kennedy  circle 
would  remove  him  because  he  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  last  of  the  faithful.  Diem's 
failure  to  reform  would  be  the  alibi  for,  not 
the  cause  of,  bis  downfall. 

What  was  obvious  In  1961  was  that  Ken- 
nedy was  alarmed  about  Diem's  public  inuige 
in  America.  From  tbe  point  of  view  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  local 
leader  mtist  be  palatable  to  tbe  American 
people  If  American  troops  are  to  be  ordered 
to  Vietnam.  One  explanation  for  Kennedy's 
decision  to  veto  the  reccoxmiendatlon  of  all 
of  his  senior  advisers  to  send  troops  to  Viet- 
nam was  tbat  Diem  lacked  the  Image  that 
would  qualify  him  to  receive  American 
ground  troops.  In  a  discussion  of  "the  famous 
problem  of  Diem  as  an  administrator  and 
politician,"  Taylor  suggested  three  choloes 
tbat  were  available  to  Washington. 

Tbe  first  was  to  "reniove  him  in  favor  of 
a  military  dictatorship  which  would  give 
dominance  to  the  military  chain  of  com- 
mand." The  second  was  to  "remove  him  in 
favor  of  a  figure  of  more  dilute  power  who 
would  delegate  authority  to  act  In  botb  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders."  It  was  this  option 
that  foreshadowed  tbe  need  for  a  local  leader 
who  could  retain  a  rapidly  diminishing  con- 
stituency, so  that  the  largest  number  of  US 
troops  could  be  sent.  Once  the  need  became 
apparent,  the  second  choice  was  axiomatic 
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WMhtngtnn  wooM  than  nquli*  wniMwtM'  to 
patfona  eustodlal  sanrleM  in  VUtaam  and  act 
M  an  oOclat  greater  for  Amatlcaa  troopa. 
rolaa  pUyed  by  Geaaral  Khanb  In  19«4  and 
General  Thleu  after  1966. 

In  IMl.  bowerer,  Taylor  opted  for  tlia 
third  chdoe.  He  wlataed  to  retain  IMcm  In 
order  "to  bring  about  a  aertea  or  de  fmeto 
administrative  changaa  Tla  perauaaion  at  hlgb 
levela  .  .  .  iislng  tlie  US  presenoe  to  f ore*  the 
Vletnameae  to  gat  their  bouae  In  order  In  one 
area  after  another."  In  considering  the  first 
two  choicea,  Taylor  raised  the  prospect  of  a 
coup,  but  rejected  It  because  "it  would  be 
dangerous  for  us  to  engineer  a  coup  under 
present  tense  circumstances,  since  It  Is  by 
no  means  certain  that  we  could  contnd  Its 
eonaeqnmoeB  and  potentlautles  for  Commu- 
nist azploltatlon."  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  had  not  yet  taken  over  enough  of 
Vietnam  to  guarantee  the  IrreleTance  of  the 
new  leader. 

The  Taylor-Bostow  report  had  a  profound 
Influence  on  Washington's  poUcy  toward  Viet- 
nam. The  report  faahkmed  the  strategy  of 
eomblned  eecalaUon  and  moderation.  By  ca- 
tabllshlng  the  principle  of  "limited  partaw- 
■hlp,"  a  euphemism  for  American  control,  It 
resolved  the  conflict  between  the  need  for 
effldent  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  need 
for  administrative  reform.  The  previous  aim 
of  reform  had  been  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  government  to  Include  elements  of  the 
loyal  opposition.  The  new  focus  was  on  the 
pace  at  which  American  troops  entered  the 
field  and  American  bureaucrats  entered  the 
government. 

Broadening  the  base  came  to  mean  tum- 
Iztg  the  reins  of  government  over  to 
the  Americans.  Once  Americans  took 
over,  they  could  manipulate  the  con- 
cepts of  warfare  and  welfare  according 
to  their  own  priorities.  The  battle  between 
these  concepts  would  be  waged  within  the 
American  establishment,  with  the  pacifiers 
making  feeble  attempts  to  reform  the  mili- 
tary. Reform  ultimately  came  to  mean  less  in- 
discriminate kining  Instead  of  greater  citizen 
participation.  Finally,  the  report  defined  the 
quaUtlea  of  the  Ideal  leader  that  America 
would  need  in  Vietnam  after  it  stationed  Its 
troops  In  the  field  and  Its  bureaucrats  in  of- 
fice, qualities  that  were  to  be  found  eventu- 
ally In  the  middling  leadership  of  Thleu. 

THK   EaCOKMSMDATIOII    OV   U'tiAUUU   ANO 


While  the  Taylor-Roetow  report  was  cir- 
culating in  Washington.  Secretaries  XcNa- 
mara  and  Rusk  were  writing  their  own  rec- 
ommendations for  Vietnam  policy.  McNa- 
mara  picked  up  the  thread  of  Taylor's  strate- 
gic analysis  and  Rusk  pondered  the  need  for 
an  American  seizure  of  the  Vietnamese 
bureaucracy. 

Rusk  believed  the  President  should  care- 
fully weigh  the  decision  to  send  in  US  troopa 
against  Dlem's  imwUllngneas  to  "give  us 
something  worth  supporting."  Dlem's  fallur« 
to  trust  his  own  commanders  and  his  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  broaden  the  base  of  govern- 
ment made  it  unlikely  that  a  "handful  of 
American  troops  can  have  decisive  Influence." 
Rusk  noted  the  vital  Importance  that  US  pol- 
icy attached  to  Southeast  Asia,  but  he  cau- 
tioned against  "oommltUng  American  pres- 
tige to  a  losing  horse."  His  recommendations, 
however,  also  preaumad  a  seizure  of  the  in- 
ternal buieaucraey.  th«  process  described  by 
Taylor  as  "limited  pamershlp."  Rusk  directed 
the  State  Department  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
expectations  "from  Diem  If  our  assistance 
forces  US  to  assume  de  /»cto  direction  of 
South  Vietnamese  aSalra.'' 

While  Buak  was  elaborating  on  Taylor's  re- 
port from  the  civil  side,  McNamara  accel- 
erated the  recommendations  from  the  mili- 
tary aide.  He  accepted  the  strategy  recom- 
mended by  Taylor,  but  criticised  him  for  not 
putting  enoagh  muscle  b^Und  that  strategy. 
In  uaXaman'a  view,  the  8.000-man  task 
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force  woQld  help  Diem  but  would  not  "con- 
vince tba  other  aide  (whether  the  shots  are 
called  fKim  licsoov,  Fai^MBff.  or  Hanoi)  that 
we  mean  bustnen.  Uoreover,  It  probaMy  win 
not  tip  the  scales  dadaivaly.  We  would  be 
almoat  certain  to  get  Inereaalngly  mired 
down  in  an  Incoadualve  strug^." 

Since  the  aim  of  the  strategy  was  to  make 
the  enemy  know  that  the  United  States 
would  attack  dlrecUy  If  It  did  not  disengage 
Itself  from  the  Southern  struggle,  ICcNamara 
concluded: 

.  .  the  other  side  can  be  convinced  we 
mean  business  only  if  we  accompany  the  ini- 
tial force  Introduction  by  a  clear  warning 
commitment  to  the  full  objective  atoted 
above,  accompanied  by  a  warning  through 
some  channel  to  Hanoi  that  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Viet  Cong  will  lead  to  punitive 
retaliation  against  North  Vietnam." 

McNamara  presumed  that  the  other  side 
would  attack,  not  withdraw,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  US  troops  and  a  clear  statement 
of  Intent.  The  US  would  then  reply  with 
206.000  men,  or  six  divisions.  PubUc  opinion 
In  American,  McNamara  believed,  will  re- 
spond better  to  a  firm  Initial  position  than 
to  couiaes  of  action  that  lead  us  in  only 
gradtially." 

What  Is  striking  about  recommendations 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  that  each,  within  his  particular 
domain,  went  beyond  the  suggestions  made 
by  General  Taylor.  Whereas  Taylor  sp<Ae  of  a 
limited  partnership  between  the  OVN  and 
the  United  States  government.  Rusk  oper- 
ate on  the  assumption  of  a  "d«  facto  direc- 
tion of  South  Vietnamese  affairs." 

With  respect  to  military  policy,  Taylor 
iK^dly  conceived  a  strategy  that  cotild  well 
lead  to  genocide,  but  he  was  rather  timid  in 
applying  it.  He  wanted  to  avoid  the  impres- 
sion that  the  US  would  send  Its  troops  Into 
actual  combat,  and  urged  the  flood  relief 
idea  upon  the  President  as  a  cover  to  preserve 
a  peaceful  image.  McNamara,  however,  not 
only  was  wUllng  to  embrace  the  need  for  8.000 
combat  troops,  but  semed  to  be  devising  a 
pre-emptive  strategy  by  calling  on  a  second 
strike  capability  of  six  divisions  as  a  response 
to  the  Northern  invasion  that  would  be 
touched  off  by  the  Initial  force. 

WhUe  Taylor  saw  the  flood  relief  task 
force  as  a  humanitarian  cover  to  avoid  a 
larger  war,  McNamara  viewed  It  as  a  way  to 
provoke  the  North  into  that  larger  war. 
Taylor,  moreover,  counseled  the  President  on 
the  Importance  of  a  peaceful  Image  for 
domestic  public  opinion.  At  best,  Taylor  rea- 
soned, the  American  public  would  have  to 
be  led  to  accept  a  gradual  involvement. 
McNamara.  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that 
America  would  much  more  likely  support  a 
firm  hand. 

Taylor  either  eschewed  war  altogether  by 
projecting  such  logical  incompatibilities  as  a 
bold  strategy  and  aquiescent  task  force,  or 
equlvotated  by  never  pulling  out  or  pushing 
in.  McNamara.  Just  recovering  from  his  per- 
sonal revulsion  at  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  over  Berlin,  seemed  to  be  willing  to 
prosecute  a  large  conventional  war.  In  view 
of  the  advanced  state  of  US  technology,  such 
a  war,  if  carried  on  for  years,  could  produce 
effects  amounting  to  nuclear  devastation. 

KZITMKDY'S   DECISION 

In  spite  of  the  agreement  among  his  senior 
advisers  that  ground  troops  should  be  dis- 
patched, Kennedy  refused.  He  could  have 
cited  many  reasons  to  support  his  decision. 
One  was  that  the  Introduction  of  US  combat 
forces  m  Vietnam  would  cripple  the  discus- 
sions for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Laos. 
Ormsby  Gore  the  British  ambassador,  had 
told  Rusk  on  November  7  that  "the  Intro- 
duction of  US  troops  would  not  only  com- 
plicate the  situation,  but  make  it  Impossible 
to  get  anywhere  on  Laos."  A  week  later, 
Ambassador  Alphand  of  France  told  Rusk 
that  further  cecal  atlon  would  undermine  the 
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Geneva  negotiations  and  compound  the  risk 
of  "mass  intervantkni"  by  the  Soviet  XTnlon 
Alphand  alao  reminded  the  Seowtary  of 
"dlfflctiltlca  for  the  West  of  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam." 

Buak,  however,  took  this  to  mean  that 
Europe  and  America  might  have  to  part  ways. 
Busk  eiq>lalned  that  it  "would  be  dUBcult 
for  US  opinion  and  friendly  countries  to  ac- 
cept a  repeutlon  of  Laos  In  Vietnam."  South- 
east Asia,  he  concluded,  was  "more  Important 
to  the  United  States  than  to  Burope."  Indeed. 
"If  the  loss  of  Southeast  Asia  was  at  stake, 
and  Buropeans  did  not  agree  with  our 
policies,  there  might  have  to  be  a  divergence." 
Rusk's  attitude  demonstratea  a  funda- 
mental shift  In  the  direcUon  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Hereafter  the  national  se- 
curity managers  except  for  George  Ball, 
were  to  reject  the  need  for  a  multilateral 
response  and  affirm  the  wUl  to  proceed  alone 
in  Asia.  The  first  sign  of  this  shift  oc- 
curred on  January  19,  1»«1,  Just  before  Ken- 
nedy's inauguration  when,  during  discus- 
sions with  the  President-elect,  Elsenhower 
told  him.  "It  is  Imperative  that  Laos  be  de- 
fended. The  United  States  should  accept  this 
task  with  our  allies,  if  we  could  persuade 
them,  and  alone  If  we  could  not.  Our  uni- 
lateral Into^entlon  would  be  our  last  des- 
perate hope  In  the  event  we  were  unable  to 
prevaU  upon  the  other  signatories  to  Join 
us." 

Kennedy's  advisers  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported Eisenhower's  position,  but  had  to 
wait  for  Johnson  to  apply  it  to  Vietnam, 
not  lAos.  Kennedy  himself.  In  1»«1,  seemed 
to  be  more  impressed  with  the  argumenta 
advanced  by  the  British  and  French  ambas- 
sadors than  with  Eisenhower's  position  or 
with  Rusk's  acceptance  of  It.  Kennedy.  It 
could  be  argued,  was  yet  to  be  persuaded 
that  US  foreign  policy  was  destined  to  go 
It  alone  in  Asia.  In  addition  to  shattering 
the  Laotian  settlement,  the  dlspateh  of 
troops  to  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  the  Berlin 
crisis  could  again  erupt  Increased  Kennedy's 
"expressed  concern  over  a  two-front  war." 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Kennedy 
was  willing  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  fledgling  American  Empire  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  fear  of  a  two-front  war,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  would 
have  to  be  weighed  against  the  fear  "that 
an  American  retreat  In  Asia  might  upset 
the  whole  world  balance." 

Other  factors  must  be  considered  to  ex- 
plain Kennedy's  veto  of  combat  troops.  One 
way  to  understand  the  President's  motives 
is  to  recall  the  decisions  he  made  and  try 
to  discover  what  light  they  shed  on  deci- 
sions that  be  did  not  make.  We  do  know,  for 
example,  that  Kennedy  sent  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, referring  to  them  as  support  troops, 
though  their  combat  role  waa  extensive. 
Therefore,  we  can  conclude  that  Kennedy 
saw  the  need  to  dlsgvUse  their  combat  func- 
tion. We  also  know  that  the  number  sent 
during  his  administration  ultimately  dou- 
bled the  Initial  flgtire  of  8.000  recommended 
by  Taylor  and  Rostow.  Therefore.  Kennedy 
saw  the  need  to  introduce  them  Into  Viet- 
nam gradually  Instead  of  at  one  stroke. 
Finally,  we  know  that  Kennedy  began  a 
campaign  of  covert  activities  against  North 
Vietnam — a  campaign  that  marked  the 
swlteh  to  direct  offensive  actions  but  was 
disguised  so  that  Washington  could  pub- 
licly disavow  Its  own  role. 

Kennedy's  policy  toward  Vietnam,  then, 
was  to  accelerate  the  war  while  denying  that 
he  was  doing  it.  His  policy  was  to  promote 
a  private  war.  He  was  willing  to  go  it  alone 
in  Asia,  but  not  to  admit  it.  He  disregarded 
the  counsel  of  his  advisers  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  preferred  a  public  war. 

The  President,  clearly,  did  not  beUeve  that 
the  American  people  would  support  him  In 
his  decision  to  escalate  the  level  of  combat. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Kennedy  thoiight 
the  American  people  would  have  been  op- 
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posed  to  a  war  In  Indodilna  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  limply  means  that  In  19S1 
the  American  pnbllc  would  not  support  a  war 
whose  ostonaible  purpose  was  to  pre— v»  ttia 
Diem  regime.  The  war  would  be  repulsive  be- 
cause the  leader  waa  odious.  In  198S,  wiian 
the  self-immolation  of  protesting  Buddhist 
monks  hacame  a  dally  event,  Dlem's  image 
abroad  deteriorated  and  became  incompatible 
with  the  American  presence.  The  American 
people  oould  resign  themselves  to  an  in- 
definite war,  but  not  when  the  character  ol 
the  regime,  peraonlfied  by  Diem,  Nhu,  and 
Madame  Nhu,  was  so  obnoxious.  Washlng^ton 
condiided  that  Diem  would  have  to  be  elim- 
inated before  the   war  oould   be   escalated 

While  Dlent  was  too  repellent  to  be  given 
American  ctMnbat  troops,  he  was  not  pliable 
enough  to  accept  American  bureaucrate. 
Rusk,  aa  we  have  seen,  presumed  that  Amer- 
ica would  undertake  a  "de  facto  direction  of 
South  Vietnamese  affairs."  The  Taylor- 
Roetow  report  had  anticipated  a  "limited 
partnership"  between  the  GVN  and  the 
United  Statea  government.  Diem  quickly 
dashed  these  hopes.  Vice  President  Thuan 
told  Ambassador  Noltlng  that  Dlem's  "atti- 
tude seemed  to  be  that  the  United  States  was 
asking  great  concessions  of  GVN  in  the  realm 
of  Ita  sovereignty,  in  exchange  for  little  addi- 
tional help."  When  Noltlng  pressed  Diem  di- 
rectly on  the  need  for  a  close  partnership. 
Diem  Informed  him  that  "Vietnam  did  not 
want  to  be  a  protectorate." 

By  word  and  deed.  Diem  demonstrated 
that  he  would  no  more  broaden  his  decision- 
making councils  to  Include  Americans  than 
he  would  do  ao  to  Include  other  Vietnamese. 
To  turn  over  the  Internal  bureaucracy  to  the 
Americans,  Diem  had  told  Ambassador  Ken- 
neth Young,  would  "give  a  monopoly  on  na- 
tionalism to  the  Communists."  The  only 
conditions  under  which  Diem  would  accept 
a  US  directorate  were  the  dispatch  of  US 
combat  troops  and  a  bilateral  treaty.  If  he 
was  certain  that  the  Americans  virould  opealy 
defend  him,  then  he  could  afford  to  come  out 
openly  as  their  puppet.  But  Washington 
would  not  openly  defend  Diem  because  he 
did  not  seem  worth  defending  in  public- 

In  these  circumstances  Kennedy  made  the 
decision  not  to  send  In  combat  troops,  or 
rather,  to  fight  a  private  war.  In  a  National 
Security  Council  Action  Memorandum  on 
Vietnam,  NSAM  111,  Kennedy,  observing 
widespread  criticism  of  Dlem's  regime,  stated 
that  US  support  would  be  conditional  upon 
whether  real  reforms  were  Instituted  by 
Diem.  The  President  said: 

"Rightly  or  wrongly  his  regime  la  widely 
criticized  abroad  and  in  the  U.S.,  and  if  we 
are  to  give  our  substantial  support,  we  must 
be  able  to  point  to  real  administrative,  polit- 
ical, and  social  reforms  and  a  real  effort  to 
wldMi  Its  base  that  will  give  maximum  con- 
fidence to  the  American  people,  as  well  as  to 
world  opinion  that  our  efforts  are  not  direct- 
ed towards  the  support  of  an  unpopular  or 
ineffective  regime,  but  rather  towards  sup- 
porting the  combined  effoits  of  all  the  non- 
Commiintst  people  of  the  GVN  against  a 
Commtinlst  takeover." 

In  the  next  clause  of  the  NSAM.  however, 
Kennedy  made  the  decision  t©  send  US  troops 
and  informed  the  American  ambassador  that 
these  troops  should  be  seen  as  the  equivalent 
of  combat  forces. 

"It  is  anticipated  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  President  Diem  will  raise  vrith  you 
after  your  presentation  of  the  above  Joint 
proposals  will  be  that  of  Introducing  US 
combat  troops.  You  are  airthorized  to  remind 
him  that  the  actions  we  already  have  In  mind 
involve  a  substantial  number  of  US  military 
personnel  for  operational  duties  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  we  believe  that  these  forces  per- 
forming crucial  missions  can  greatly  Increase 
the  capacity  of  OVN  forces  to  win  their  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong." 

US  firepower  and  US  troopa  would  be  Im- 
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medlattiy  sent  to  Vietnam  without  the  ne- 
oeasity  tar  any  "veal  administrative,  poUUeal. 
and  aodal  rvforms."  What  waa  desirable  was 
that  Dlon'k  Image  be  improved. 

In  the  next  clause  of  the  memorandtun. 
Kennedy  dtepenaed  with  the  need  for  the 
OVN  "to  widen  Ita  base  .  .  .  towards  sup- 
porting the  combined  eScHts  of  an  the  non- 
Oommunlst  people  of  the  GVN  against  a 
Communist  takeover."  Kennedy  admonished 
the  ambassador. 

"You  should  inform  Diem  that,  in  our 
minds,  the  concept  ot  the  Joint  undertaking 
envisages  a  much  closer  relationship  than  the 
present  one  of  acting  In  an  advisory  capacity 
only.  We  would  expect  to  share  in  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  fields  as  they  affected  the 
security  situation." 

Reform,  to  Kennedy,  ultimately  meant 
that  Diem  needed  an  attractive  Image  in 
America,  and  that  Washington  needed  to 
seise  the  bureaucratic  machinery  in  Vietnam. 
If  neither  was  forthcoming,  Diem  would  be 
eliminated,  and  a  "genuine  and  real"  puppet 
put  in  his  place. 

The  private  war  req\ilred  dispatching  US 
combat  troops  to  Vietnam  to  perform  "opera- 
tional duties"  and  wlthhcddlng  that  fact 
from  the  American  public.  The  troops  were 
put  tmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  newly 
organised  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam  (MACV) ,  but  their  combat  rede  was 
disguised.  The  public  was  told  that  US  per- 
sonnel would  only  "advise"  the  South  Viet- 
namese army. 

Another  component  of  the  private  war  was 
the  initiation  of  covert  activities.  Begun  in 
the  spring  of  1961,  only  six  weeks  after 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency, these  continued  without  Intemiptlon 
up  to  the  launching  of  Oj>eratlon  Rolling 
Thunder  In  February  1966,  the  beginning  of 
the  overt  war  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  Mareh  1961,  Kennedy  instructed  the 
national  security  agencies  to  "make  every 
possible  effort  to  launch  guerrUla  operations 
in  Viet-Mlnh  territory  at  the  earliest  possible 
time."  He  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Director  of  the  CIA  to  furnish  plana 
for  covert  programs  against  the  North  both 
in  the  near-term  and  In  the  "longer  future 
periods."  Two  months  later,  Kennedy  ap- 
proved the  program  for  covert  actions  that 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Vietnam  Task 
Force,  a  group  working  out  of  the  State 
Department,  then  under  the  leadership  of 
Starting  Cottrell.  Cottrell  had  accompanied 
Taylor  and  Rostow  on  their  mission  to  Viet- 
nam in  the  fall  of  1961  and  had  urged  the 
President  not  to  introduce  combat  troops 
into  the  South.  In  the  spring  of  1961  he 
recommended  that  the  President  xise  South 
Vietnamese  troops  for  commando  raids  and 
sabotage  In  North  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  President  agreed.  One  hundred  days 
after  be  was  elected  President,  he  ordered 
agento  to  be  sent  into  North  Vietnam  who 
were  to  be  resupplied  by  Vietnamese  civilian 
mercenary  air  crews.  Special  GVN  forces 
were  meanwhile  to  Infiltrate  into  Southeast 
Laos  to  locate  and  attack  Communist  bases, 
and  other  teams  trained  by  the  Special  Forces 
were  to  be  iised  for  sabotage  and  light  harass- 
ment Inside  North  Vietnam.  Finally,  Ken- 
nedy ordered  flights  over  North  Vietnam  to 
drop  leaflets.  Two  days  after  Kennedy  author- 
ized the  Taylor-Rostow  mission  and  before 
the  mission  arrived  in  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  guerrilla  ground  action,  "in- 
cluding the  use  of  US  advisers  if  necessary 
against  Cotomunist  aerial  reeiq>ply  missions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tchepone,  Laos."  In  Decem- 
ber, Immediately  after  he  shelved  Taylor's 
proposal  to  deploy  8,000  combat  troops  in  the 
South,  Kennedy  adopted  a  CIA-sponsored 
program  to  recruit  South  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel for  the  purpose  of  "forming  an  under- 
water demolition  team  to  operate  In  strategic 
maritime  areas  of  North  Vietnam." 


By  the  Mid  of  1961,  the  private  war  con- 
sisted of  covert  operatlona  directed  against 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  the  concealed 
use  of  U.S.  air  and  gtt>und  combat  personnel 
agalzkst  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  ^etnam. 
Each  element  of  the  private  war  increased  In 
tempo  and  Intensity  throughout  1962  and 
1969.  By  the  time  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
the  United  States  had  16.600  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  pretending  they  were  not  fighting, 
and  the  Special  Forces  were  executing  a  host 
ot  covert  programs  in  N(»th  Vietnam  and 


During  Ita  thirty-three  months  in  ofllce, 
the  Kennedy  Administration  managed  and 
directed  an  Ullclt  war.  By  sending  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  troops  to  Vietnam  in  1961,  Ken- 
nedy brcAe  through  the  MAAG  ceUlng  and 
violated  the  Geneva  Accords.  Speaking  to 
Rusk  at  a  National  Security  Council  meeting 
In  November  1961,  Kennedy  defined  the 
Presidential  manner  proper  to  breaching 
international  laws:  "Why  do  we  take  onus, 
say  we  are  going  to  break  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords? Why  not  remain  silent?  Don't  say 
this  ourselves!" 

The  Accords,  of  course,  had  been  violated 
before.  But  the  decision  to  conceal  viola- 
tions— and  the  developing  war — from  the 
American  public  was  new.  That  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  U-3  filghta  over  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  attempted  coups  in  various  parte  of  the 
world  has  also  been  covert  ent«prises  does 
not  diminish  the  special  significance  of  the 
Vietnam  undertaking.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  covert  activity  no  longer  crystallized 
into  a  single  event,  as  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
In  Vietnam,  the  "black  stxiff"  became  the 
iisual  way  of  doing  business;  the  war  itself 
was  covert.  Nor  does  It  suffice  to  say  that  the 
U-a  fllghte  were  stretched  out  througji  time. 
The  piupoee  of  these  flights  was  ^ylng;  they 
were  repetitions  of  a  single  act;  and  they 
were  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
CIA,  an  agency  restricted  to  covert  acta.  In 
Vietnam,  several  covert  programs  were  put 
together  to  create  a  pattern  of  warfare,  not 
spying,  and  these  programs  were  Instituted 
and  managed  by  the  government. 

KOOK   303 

In  1962  and  1963,  two  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington managed  the  Vietnam  war — the  303 
Committee  and  the  Special  Group  Counter- 
Insurgency  (SGCI). 

The  303  Coounittee.  taking  Ita  name  from 
the  room  number  at  the  Executive  OiBce 
Building  where  It  met  onoe  a  week,  came 
into  being  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
egregious  blundering  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in 
the  spring  of  1961.  Kennedy,  appalled  by  the 
military  incompetence  shown  by  the  fiasco 
and  embarrassed  by  the  public  image  it  cre- 
ated, was  determined  to  make  sure  that  the 
covert  activities  of  the  CIA  did  not  contra- 
dict U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that  they  were 
not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  military. 

Thereafter.  CIA  programs  had  to  be  cleared 
in  advance.  Tills  was  the  task  of  the  303  Com- 
mittee, whose  JurUdlctkai  came  to  Include 
every  Important  covert  programs  conducted 
anywhere  in  the  world,  including  Vietnam. 
The  membership  of  the  Committee  Included 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Intelligence  of  the 
CIA,  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs.  During  the 
Kennedy  years,  these  offices  were  held,  respec- 
tively, by  Roswell  Oilpatric,  U.  Alexis  John- 
son, Richard  Helms,  and  McOeorge  Btindy. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy,  who  had  been  given  his  choice 
between  chairing  the  Special  Group  Counter- 
Insurgency  and  the  303  Committee. 

To  the  extent  that  Vietnam  was  a  covert 
war  in  1963  and  1963.  the  303  Committee 
managed  the  war.  It  did  this  by  approving 
auid  revised  the  programs  that  defined  Ameri- 
can covert  participation  In  tte  war.  At  least 
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four  m*jor  programs  were  sutluMlawl  Mid 
supe*Tla«d  by  Um  SOS  Commltta* — Operation 
Farmhand,  the  training  of  the  Uontagnarda, 
DeSoto  patrols,  and  34a  operations. 

Operation  Ffcrmhand  was  the  flist  oovert 
program  i4>prov«d  by  the  303  Committee  for 
Vietnam.  Under  this  program.  South  Vlet> 
nameae  peraonnel  were  airlifted  into  Nortli 
Vietnam  in  the  firing  of  ISMl,  to  "commit 
sabotage,  spy  and  harass  the  enemy  "  Trained 
by  the  army's  Special  Forces,  who  were  tbem- 
•elTee  detached  and  put  under  the  control  of 
the  CIA,  the  commandos  were  invariably  ar- 
rested as  soon  as  they  landed  In  the  North. 
In  many  Instances,  personnel  would  hav^  to 
be  conscripted  to  accept  an  assignment.  Fre- 
quently, they  would  show  up  drunk  or  fall  to 
appear  at  all.  In  the  field,  the  program  was  a 
total  failure,  but,  strategically.  It  informed 
the  North  that  direct  measures  would  be 
taken  against  It. 

The  second  major  program  authorized  by 
the  303  Committee  was  the  training  of  the 
Montagnards  In  South  Vietnam,  who  had 
managed  to  preserve  their  ethnic  Identity  over 
the  centuries.  These  local  tribesmen,  whose 
loyalty  never  extended  beyond  their  own 
clan,  were  as  opposed  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  OTN  as  they  were  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  Because  they  Inhabited  an 
area  that  bordered  an  Infiltration  route  frmn 
North  to  South,  the  CIA  believed  »hat  they 
oould  be  trained  as  a  force  of  warriors  to  be 
used  In  attacks  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  CIA  felt  that  the  bonds  among  ethnic 
minorities  could  be  easily  nourished  and  ex- 
ploited; that  nomadic  tribes,  rather  than 
landed  peasants,  could  be  made  into  warriors 
and  be  moved  more  easUy  from  one  assign- 
ment to  another.  As  warriors,  the  Monta- 
gnards  took  their  orders  directly  from  the 
CIA,  in  return  for  which  they  were  liberally 
paid  and  promised  autonomy  from  the  OVN. 
The  OVN  neither  consented  to  nor  complied 
with  this  promise. 

By  the  end  of  1983,  80,000  local  trlbeamen 
bad  been  armed  and  trained.  The  Special 
Forcee  carried  out  this  work  for  the  CIA. 
Kventually.  the  Montagnards  were  fmtned 
into  units  known  as  the  Civilian  Irregular 
Defense  Oroups  (CIDO) .  They  were  used  for 
variotis  types  of  operations,  and  were  noted 
primarily  for  their  bravery,  brutality,  and 
terrorism.  CTDQ  units  were  used  to  repress 
the  Southern  pteasantry  as  well  as  for  armed 
incursions  into  the  North.  As  soon  as  the 
program  showed  some  success,  the  MACV.  at- 
tempting to  break  the  autonomy  of  the  Spe- 
cial Forces,  removed  the  program  from  the 
CIA  and  placed  it  under  Its  own  Jurisdiction. 

CIA  training  of  the  Montagnards  in  South 
Vietnam  had  its  coiinterpart  sjnong  the  Meo 
tribesmen  in  Laos.  The  Meo,  too,  were  a 
local  clan  whoee  latent  warrior  tendencies 
and  antipathy  toward  central  rule  were  care- 
fully nurtured  by  the  CIA.  By  training  and 
paying  the  Montagnards  and  Meo  tribesmen, 
the  CIA,  in  effect,  created  a  force  of  warriors 
directly  under  its  command.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  local  trlbeamen  and  the  central 
government,  fostered  by  the  CIA,  ran  parallel 
to  a  larger  conflict  among  American  officials — 
a  conflict  between  the  Special  Forces  and  the 
Joint  Chltfs  of  Staff. 

Just  as  the  local  tribesmen  were  promised 
their  autonomy  from  the  central  government 
by  the  CIA,  so  the  ^>eclal  Forces  had  been 
established  as  an  autonomous  force,  to  take 
their  command's  directly  from  the  President, 
circumventing  the  Joint  Chiefs.  As  the  Indo- 
china war  proceeded,  the  local  tribesmen 
were  eventually  reduced  to  subservience  by 
the  central  government,  and  the  Special 
Forces  were  taken  over  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
The  "gtiOTillas"  within  the  cUent  state  and 
the  "guerrillas"  within  the  American  imperial 
sute  were  broken  and  absorbed  by  the  client 
and  Imperial  government,  respectively. 

But  to  develop  a  guerrilla  force  within 
the  imperial  power,  an  idea  originated  by  the 
CIA,  Is  a  structural  change  that  many  pre- 
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flgiue  the  ln4>erlal  army  of  the  future.  For 
the  oo&lUct  between  the  ^>eclal  Forces  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
local  tribesmen  and  the  central  government, 
on  the  other,  reflects  a  larger  conflict  be- 
tween the  client  state  and  the  imperial 
power.  The  United  States  has  encountered 
grave  dlfflcultles  in  developing  effective  and 
loyal  armies  within  Its  client  states.  Neither 
the  Boyal  Laotian  Army  nor  the  ARVN  has 
been  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  pec^le's 
army,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  Pathet  Lao.  It 
was  a  direct  result  of  this  difficulty  that  the 
CIA  attempted  to  build  armies  of  local  tribes- 
men. 

These  guerrilla  armies  were  an  astonish- 
ing success  when  compared  to  the  regular 
armies  of  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  When  the 
Joint  Chiefs  set  out  to  break  the  autonomy 
of  the  Special  Forces,  thsy  were  fortuitously 
putting  tinder  their  command  a  guerrilla 
army  of  local  tribesmen  which  they  were  able 
to  use  as  the  new  imperial  army.  With  this 
one  stroke  the  Joint  Chiefs  resolved  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  rdying  both  upon  a 
client  army  and  upon  troops  conscripted  In 
the  US.  Neither  American  boys  nor  South 
Vietnamese  boys  wished  to  fight  in  a  peo- 
ple's war.  What  could  be  better  cannon  fod- 
der to  use  against  the  people  than  a  pre- 
peopie.  that  is.  clansmen?  The  courage  of 
the  local  tribes  and  the  technology  of  the 
Imperial  power  were  combined  to  do  battle 
with  large  numbers  of  Asian  people  and  the 
guerrilla  organizations  they  were  supporting. 

The  third  program  begun  by  the  303  Com- 
mittee was  the  use  of  DeSoto  patrols.  Origi- 
nated in  IBda  and  approved  by  the  Preaident, 
this  program  authorized  US  destroyers  to 
operate  along  the  border  of  mainland  Chin* 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  mainland,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  "military  and  civil  activity  of 
the  Asian  Communist  bloc."  In  addition  to 
listening,  the  patrols  were  ordered  to  stimu- 
late the  radar  of  the  enemy  so  that  the  posi- 
tion and  type  of  radar  could  be  Identified. 

After  the  DeSoto  patrols  were  tLpproy^A  by 
Kennedy  and  the  detailed  policy  for  using 
them  was  formulated  by  the  303  Commit- 
tee, the  program  was  subnUtted  for  imple- 
mentation to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  then  put 
the  program  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Intelligence  at  their  bead- 
quarters  in  Washington.  The  Ops  Center, 
as  it  was  called,  draw  up  the  tentative  sched- 
ules and  forwarded  them  to  CINCPAC  in 
Hawaii.  CINCPAC  selected  the  precise  dates 
for  the  DeSoto  patrols  and  sent  ordera  to 
the  Seventh  neet.  Copies  of  these  ordera 
were  also  sent  to  MACV  in  Saigon.  The  ques- 
tion of  who  selected  and  kept  track  of  the 
DeSoto  patrols  was  to  ansiime  critical  Im- 
portance in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  of 
August.  1904. 

CINCPAC  plan  34*.  drawn  up  in  the  fall 
of  1903  as  an  annex  to  the  entire  CINCPAC 
plan  for  Southeast  Asia,  was  the  covert  plan 
directed  against  the  North.  It  consisted  of  two 
parts:  psychological  operations  and  hit-and- 
run  attacks.  The  latter  Included  amphibious 
raids  by  the  Vietnamese  in  areas  "south  of 
the  Tonkin  Delta  having  little  or  no  secu- 
rity." This  was  subsequently  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  use  of  swift  torpedo  boats  to  shell 
the  Northern  mainland  and  kidnap  Northern 
personnel.  Plan  34a,  too,  was  assigned  by  the 
303  Committee  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  Im- 
plementatlon. 

THX   8PZCZAI.   OBOTTP   FOB   COtrMTm-IMSXrBaKirCT 

The  second  agency  in  Washington  that 
managed  the  private  war  between  1961  and 
1963  was  the  Special  Oroup  Counter-Insur- 
gency (SOCI).  Organized  in  response  to 
Khrushchev's  speech  on  wars  of  national 
liberation,  the  SCCI  was  created  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  NSAM  134.  Issued  in  late 
1961.  The  SOCI,  like  the  303  Committee,  met 
once  a  week.  In  fact,  its  membera  Included 
thoee  on  the  303  Committee,  or  their  dele- 
gates, and  met  In  Room  SOS  at  the  Executive 
Office  Building  immediately  after  the  Com- 
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mlttee  edjoumed  its  meetings.  Memben  of 
the  303  Committee  would  complete  their  dis- 
cussions, sign  orden  for  the  covert  pro- 
grams, and  then  call  the  SOCI  to  order,  in- 
vite in  additional  deputies,  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  problems  of  counterlnsur- 
gency. 

Nevertheless,  then  wen  substantial  dlf- 
ferances  between  the  303  Committee  and  the 
SOCI.  The  303  Committee  managed  the 
covert  operations  of  the  United  States  gov- 
enunent  in  every  area  of  the  world.  The 
programs  themselves  generally  originated 
with  the  CIA.  although  other  agencies  of 
government,  such  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  State  De- 
partment, did  submit  proposals,  many  of 
which  were  put  into  operation.  The  only  re- 
quirement for  a  303  hearing  was  that  the 
program  be  significant  and  covert.  When  a 
program  was  put  Into  operation,  it  generally 
used  the  services  of  the  Special  Forces. 

The  SOCI.  on  the  contrary,  never  managed 
covert  operations,  had  only  a  limited  ralation 
to  the  CIA,  and  did  not  employ  the  services 
of  the  Special  Forces.  It  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  overt  programs  of  the  US  govern- 
ment in  any  nation  around  the  globe  that 
was  deemed  to  be  threatened  by  insurgency. 
These  programs  wera  under  the  special  Juris- 
diction of  the  several  national  security  agen- 
cies. Including  the  Defense  Department.  AID, 
the  State  Department,  U8IA,  and  the  CIA. 
The  purposes  of  SOCI  wera  to  coordinate  the 
overseas  programs  of  the  national  security 
agencies,  eliminate  duplication  of  efforts,  and 
ensure  that  those  programs  relating  to 
counterlnsurgency  were  completed.  The 
SOCI  supervised  the  overseas  programs  of 
each  of  the  national  security  agencies. 

A  counterlnsurgency  doctrine  technically 
known  as  "The  Overeeas  Internal  Defense 
Policy  of  the  USA"  was  written  in  1063.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  adopted  it  as  the  official  pol- 
icy of  tlie  US  government  In  NSAM  183.  The 
main  premise  of  the  doctrine  was  that  the 
counterlnsurgents  should  hrip  themselves, 
but  saving  clause  was  added  to  the  doctrine 
Instructing:  "where  neceesary,  introduce  US 
troops." 

Thus  the  303  Committee  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  unofficial  policy  of  the  U.S. 
government  toward  Vietnam  during  the  pri- 
vate war — the  covert  activities  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  Laos,  and  the  disguised  use  of  U.S. 
combat  troops  within  South  Vietnam.  The 
SOCI,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  charge  of 
the  official  pcdicy — the  policy  that  was  re- 
ported In  the  press  and  otherwise  made 
known  to  the  American  public. 

The  official  policy  consisted  of  a  strategic 
plan  which,  consistent  with  the  counter- 
insurgency  doctrine,  called  upon  the  OVN 
to  defend  Itself,  to  win  Its  own  war,  and  to 
employ  Americans  as  teachers.  There  were 
three  parts  to  the  plan: 

1)  The  U.S.  government  officially  accepted 
Diem  as  the  premier  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
all  aid  was  channeled  through  blm. 

3)  The  strategic  hamlet  program  was  de- 
vised as  the  principal  means  of  defending 
the  South  against  further  encroachments  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  Strategic  hamlets  were  sup- 
posed to  help  organize  the  rural  peasants 
into  larger  territorial  units  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  capacity  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  weed  out  Viet  Cong. 

As  envisioned  by  the  plannen.  the  hamlets 
were  to  expand  like  an  oil  blot,  dense  in  the 
center,  blurred  at  the  perimeter.  Ideally,  a 
second  hamlet  would  not  be  built  until  the 
first  was  satisfactorily  organized  and  prop- 
erly defensible.  Dlem's  brother.  Nhu.  was 
placed  In  charge  of  the  program  and  built 
the  hamlets  in  total  disregard  of  the  oil  blot 
theory.  Instead  of  securing  one  hamlet  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  next,  Nhu  was  inter- 
ested In  Increasing  the  number  of  hamlets, 
with  the  result  that  none  was  secure.  When 
Diem  was  assassinated  In  1963,  thousands 
of  strategic  hamlets  collapsed  overnight. 
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3)  TlM  ARVN  was  to  be  built  Into  a  pow- 
erful army  that  oould  take  the  offensive 
against  the  Viet  Cong  and  regain  the  terri- 
tory then  held  by  the  Communists.  Um 
ABVN,  trained  by  MACV  and  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram under  the  charismatic  leadership  of 
Diem,  would,  it  was  anticipated,  extend  the 
national  sovereignty  of  the  OVN  throughout 
South  Vletnajn. 

The  national  security  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government  devoted  all  their  efforts  to  this 
strategic  plan.  Their  programs  were  super- 
vised by  the  SGCI  and  Uteir  projects  wera 
completed  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
agency,  which  ostensibly  possessed  a  blue- 
print of  victory. 

The  countries  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  SGCI  included  Vietnam,  Laos.  Thailand. 
Iran,  and  a  half-dozen  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Vietnam  and  Laos  were  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  By  the  end  of  1962.  entire  meetings 
were  devoted  to  Vietnam  alone.  The  SGCI 
mainly  reviewed  weekly  reports  furnished  by 
the  Vietnam  Task  Force.  In  time,  however, 
these  reports,  prepard  by  Sterling  Cottrell 
and  Ben  Wood,  were  considered  too  meager, 
and  other  national  security  agencies,  such 
as  the  Pentagon,  AID,  and  the  CIA,  began 
to  supply  siipplementary  rejwrts  on  Vietnam. 

The  reports,  whether  from  the  Task  Force 
or  the  other  national  security  agencies,  were 
discussed  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting. 
Then,  expert  witnesses  who  had  Just  returned 
from  Vietnam  would  brief  the  Special  Group. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  who  regularly  ap- 
peared before  the  SOCI  were  John  Ri«*ard- 
soo,  the  CIA  station  chief  In  Vietnam;  Gen- 
eral Victor  Knilak,  the  Special  Assistant  tor 
Counter-Insurgency  and  Special  Activities 
(SACSA) ;  William  Jorden,  a  former  New  York 
Times  reporter  and  the  author  of  the  two 
white  papers  on  Vietnam:  Ted  Sarong,  the 
Australian  attache;  Robert  Thompson,  the 
British  expert  on  coimterlnsurgency  and 
moving  force  behind  the  strategic  hamlet 
doctrine;  and  one  Walton,  an  ex-marine  and 
head  of  the  police  safety  division  in  Vietnam. 

The  highlights  of  the  discussions  of  SOCI 
deserve  consideration,  since  they  show  the 
information  guiding  official  Washington  dur- 
ing the  private  war  as  well  as  the  reaction 
to  that  information. 

THE   VIET   CONG 

The  year  1962  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
optimistic  period  in  Vietnam.  The  insurgency 
was  coming  under  control,  and  McNamara 
was  persuaded  that  the  US  had  turned  the 
oomer  In  Vietnam  and  that  American  boys 
would  be  retiu-nlng  home.  On  May  3,  1962. 
Sterling  Cottrell  reported  to  the  Special 
Group  that  the  US  had  "reached  the  bottom* 
in  Vietnam.  Cottrell,  it  should  be  recaUed. 
was  the  head  of  the  Vietnam  Task  Force, 
had  accompanied  Tttylor  and  Rostow  on 
their  mission  to  Vietnam,  and  had  opposed 
their  advice  on  the  question  of  ground 
troops.  He  supported  a  low-keyed  approach 
to  Vietnam  and  clearly  had  a  stake  in  the 
continuation  of  the  current  Vietnam  policy. 

General  I.3rman  Lenmltzer,  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  reported  on  May  17, 
1962,  that  the  defense  build-up  was  going 
well.  The  military  seemed  unanimous  in 
believing  that  US  policies  were  having  be- 
nign effects.  On  May  31.  Cottrell  Informed 
the  SGCI  Oroup  that  the  GVN  was  increas- 
ing the  number  of  strategic  hamlets  at  an 
"ambitioxis  and  uncontrolled  rate." 

On  June  20.  however,  John  McCone.  direc- 
tor of  the  CIA.  warned  that  the  Viet  Cong 
were  beginning  to  fight  in  larger  units.  They 
were  using  heavier  weapons,  he  added,  to 
wipe  out  strategic  hamlets  before  help  could 
arrive.  On  November  6,  the  Task  Force  told 
the  Group  that  Viet  Cong  forces  were  as 
strong  as  ever.  They  were  able  to  recruit 
many  new  personnel,  even  though  their 
morale  had  begun  to  slip.  Cottrell  added  that 
the  "situation  was  sUU  in  balance." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1068,  the  US  tried  again  to  document 
its  charge  that  the  Viet  Cong  wera  being 
aided  by  heavy  inflltratlon  from  the  North. 
One  task  confronting  the  ^>ecial  Group  was 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  charge.  On 
January  17,  1963,  the  Task  Force  decided  that 
Infiltration  was  less  serious  than  had  been 
thought.  It  explained  that  local  recruitment 
and  local  supplies  were  being  furnished  to 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  South;  the  Insurgents 
had  little  need  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
North  for  either.  Taylor,  complying  with 
"higher"  orders,  said  it  was  Important  to  get 
information  on  Northern  infiltration  and  au- 
tborlEed  WUllam  Jorden  to  go  to  Vietnam  to 
study  the  question  thoroughly.  Washington 
was  becoming  embarrassed  over  the  fact  that 
it  was  increasingly  committing  Itself  to  in- 
tervention in  a  civil  war. 

On  April  5,  1963,  a  famous  meeting  of  the 
Special  Oroup  was  held,  in  which  Jorden. 
after  spending  three  months  in  Vietnam,  re- 
ported that  "we  are  unable  to  doctuient  and 
develop  any  hard  evidence  of  inflltratkm 
after  October  1.  1963.  Evidence  prior  to  that 
date  strongly  indicated  the  absence  of  In- 
filtration. At  the  same  meeting.  Robert 
Thompson  attempted  to  counter  Jorden's 
pessimistic  appraisal  of  Viet  Cong  activity  by 
forecasting  that  "US  forces  are  adequate.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  troops  can  begin  to  be 
withdrawn." 

A  SUte  Department  representative  on  the 
Special  Group  summed  up  in  one  sentence 
the  observations  of  the  US  army  officen  who 
returned  from  Vietnam  in  1962:  "If  free  elec- 
Uons  were  to  be  held  in  South  Vietnam  in 
1962.  Ho  woiUd  get  70  percent  of  the  popular 
vote."  Because  of  Ho's  popularity,  he  added, 
wholesale  supplies  in  the  South  and  ready 
recr\iltment  of  personnel  were  avaUaUe  to 
the  Viet  Cong.  Only  a  trickle  of  supplies  in 
addition  to  the  original  covert  apparatus  had 
been  furnished  by  the  North.  The  State  De- 
partment official  pointed  out  that  all  in- 
surgents receive  some  outside  help.  "There 
has  never  been  a  case  of  an  IsoUted  insur- 
gency. Not  even  the  US  War  of  Independence 
was  an  isolated  Insurgency." 

This  same  official  was  one  of  the  autbora 
of  the  counterlnsurgency  doctrine  of  the  US 
government.  He  contrasted  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  Coomiunlst  Party  with  that  of  the  US 
on  the  question  of  the  neoeoalty  of  outside 
help  for  an  Insurgency,  noting  that  Commu- 
nist doctrine  .  .  .  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  insurgency  should  be  homegrown,  and 
that  major  conununist  powen,  especially 
China,  do  not  pour  in  masses  of  outside 
assistance.  This  enables  the  Insurgents  to 
retain  their  own  tndependenoe  so  that  they 
can  sustain  themselves  over  the  long  haul. 
Communist  Party  doctrine  stands  in  radical 
contrast  to  the  US  doctrine  of  counter-in- 
surgency, which  demands  massive  support  by 
us  and  which  turns  the  counter-insurgents 
into  our  dq>endents,  sapping  their  morale 
and  capacity  to  fight." 

He  supported  this  comparison  with  evi- 
dence accumulated  by  the  Special  Oroup 
showing  that  all  weapons  captured  from  the 
Viet  Cong  by  the  US  during  the  period  of 
the  private  war  were  either  homemade  or  had 
t)een  previously  captured  from  the  GVN/ 
USA.  "Throughout  this  time,"  he  said,  "no 
one  had  ever  found  one  Chinese  rifle  or  one 
Soviet  weapon  used  by  a  VC."  He  concluded 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  and  doctrine 
proved  that  "the  massive  aggression  theory 
was  completely  phony." 

In  1962,  Ml<aiael  Forrestal,  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council  and  a 
close  friend  of  President  Kennedy,  confirmed 
these  charges.  Returning  from  a  long  visit  to 
Vietnam,  Forrestal  and  Roger  Tniimn»T)  wrote 
a  report  to  the  President  that  stated  that 
the  Viet  Cong  had  "increased  their  regular 
forces  from  18,000  to  23,000  over  this  past 
year."  During  this  period  the  government  of 
Vietnam  had  claimed  that  20,000  Viet  Congs 
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wera  killed  in  action  and  4,000  wounded. 
"No  one  really  knows,"  Forestal  wrote,  "how 
many  of  the  20.000  "Viet  Cong'  killed  last  year 
were  only  Innocent,  or  at  least  'perauadsble.' 
vlllagera." 

Fon-estal  told  Kennedy  that  "the  vast  bulk 
of  both  recruits  and  supplies  come  from 
inside  South  Vietnam  itself."  At  the  "very 
least."  Forrestal  concluded.  "The  flgures  on 
Viet  Cong  strength  imply  a  oontlnulng  Sow 
of  recruits  and  supplies  from  these  same 
villages  and  indicate  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  still  cooperating 
with  the  enemy,  although  it  is  impoasible  to 
tell  how  much  of  this  cooperation  stems 
from  fear  and  how  much  from  conviction." 

Still.  Forrestal  emphasized  that  "the  Viet 
Cong  continue  to  be  aggressive  and  ex- 
tremely effective. "  It  would  seem  that  be 
bad  answered  his  own  question.  Like  many 
other  officials  and  agencies  reporting  on  the 
"progress"  of  the  war  at  this  time,  he  had 
discovered  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  actively 
assisted  by  the  rural  population  and  that 
they  fought  with  dedicated  spirit  aod  great 
effectiveness.  It  should  not  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  Forrestal  and  Euennedy  to  see  that 
the  rural  population  cooperated  "from  con- 
viction" because  in  fact  it  made  up  the 
Viet  Cong. 

BKFOUATIOM 

The  Special  Group  devoted  part  of  its  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  programs  conducted 
in  the  field.  As  early  as  1061.  the  defoliation 
program,  originally  called  Operation  Hades 
and  subseqiiently  accorded  the  euphemism 
Operation  Ranchhand,  was  granted  Presi- 
dential approval.  Limited  at  flret  as  an  ex- 
perimental measure  It  soon  became  an  ex- 
ercise in  wbcAeaale  crop  destruction.  The 
expanded  program  received  strong  financial 
and  political  support.  Dtscussions  of  Oper- 
ation Ranchhand  in  Washington  were  In- 
structive, especially  since  they  showed  the 
bttfeaucrats'  lack  of  any  concern  whatever  for 
the  consequences  of  their  decisions.  Indeed, 
what  was  most  striking  about  the  discussions 
of  the  defoliation  program  at  the  Special 
Oroup  meetings  was  the  absence  of  iiMiuiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  program. 

No  limits  on  the  defoliation  program  wm« 
ever  established,  no  results  examined,  no 
damage  surveyed.  Concern  about  the  pro- 
gram focused  <»i  the  single  question  of  whe- 
ther the  South  Vietnamese  military  had 
given  their  consent.  Apparently,  if  the  OVN 
recommended  the  program  and  the  ARVH 
consented  to  it,  bureaucratic  responsibility 
In  Washington  was  believed  to  have  oeeaed. 

The  program  was  the  brain-child  of  ARPA, 
the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Researeh  Projects 
Agency,  and  was  placed  tinder  the  command 
of  the  US  Chemical  Coq|>s.  It  was  appfTovcd 
by  the  highest  bureaucrats  in  Washington, 
including  Roewell  GUpatrlc,  U.  Alexis  John- 
son, Maxwell  Taylor,  Robert  Kennedy. 
Michael  Forrestal,  and  Richard  Helms,  along 
with  a  host  of  their  deputies.  But  after  they 
had  approved  the  defoliation  program,  these 
men  ignored  the  forced  migration,  sterility, 
and  hunger  that  followed  in  its  wake.  Such 
consequences  were  left  to  the  concern  of 
the  GVN.  The  poUcymakera  in  Washington 
removed  every  veetlge  of  personal  responsi- 
bility from  their  shouldera  and  laid  it  at  the 
door  of  the  GVN  officials. 

Thus,  Washington  was  able  both  to  au- 
thorize criminal  programs  and  evade  any 
responsibility  for  them.  Maxwrtl  Taylor 
summed  up  the  concern  for  Operation 
Ranchhand  in  these  wc»ds:  "We  used  it  for 
crop  destruction  and  foliage.  It  was  only  use- 
ful along  the  highways.  It  was  not  at  all 
criminal.  It  was  simply  ineffective.  The  en- 
tire program  was  irrelevant."  Defoliation  was 
Indeed  irrelevant  to  Washington,  but  it  was 
not  irrelevant  to  the  peasants  who  had  to 
migrate,  the  women  who  became  sterile,  the 
children  wbo  wera  made  hungry. 
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AlthOQgh  the  barakaenkey  In  Washington 
WM  not  oonoomed  wtth  tb*  fruits  of  Ita  labor 
In  Vietnam,  th«  PrMMent  was  greatly  con- 
cerned with  hU  capacity  to  command  tbe  bu- 
reaucracy In  Waablngton.  In  hla  quest  for 
control,  be  introduced  four  structural 
changes  In  the  oflloe  of  the  Presidency — the 
Special  Oroup  Counter-Insurgency,  tbe  SOS 
Conmilttee,  the  Country  Team,  and  the 
Oreen  Bereta.  All  of  these  were  fashioned  to 
meet  q>eclflc  defects  in  the  execution  of 
foreign  policy,  and  In  this  sense  may  be 
viewed  as  cd  hoc  measiues.  But  an  extraordi- 
nary pattern  emerges  when  the  four  are 
grouped  together — an  expansion  of  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  Executive  to  a  degree 
n«v«r  before  contemplated  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  Por  the  first  time,  total  com- 
mand over  the  several  national  security  agen- 
dea  was  concentrated  In  the  office  of  the 
President. 

The  SOCI  was  a  special  agency  created  by 
Kennedy  to  supervise  the  programs  of  the  na- 
tional aecurtty  agencies.  Kennedy  selected 
Mai  well  Taylor,  then  occupying  a  special  of- 
fice In  the  White  House  as  the  President's 
military  adviser,  to  be  chairman  of  the  SOCI, 
and  tbe  President's  brother,  Robert  Kennedy, 
to  be  oo-chairman.  The  state  apparatus  was 
thus  centralized  by  appointing  a  chairman 
and  a  co-chairman  whom  the  President  per- 
sonally trusted  and  who  would  report  dl- 
rsetly  to  him. 

Taylor  acted  as  a  broker  among  the  various 
power  blocs  to  ensure  that  the  agencies  re- 
q>onded  to  the  President's  bidding.  Robert 
BCennedy  was  considered  the  moving  force 
behind  the  SOCI.  He  attended  every  meet- 
ing and,  by  bis  personal  tactics,  managed  to 
transform  them  into  covirtroom  spectacles. 
Oflloers  of  the  agencies  preeented  their  flnd- 
IncB  from  a  witness  chair,  and  Kennedy 
would  sealoualy  and  rtientlesaly  croas- 
szamlne  each  witness. 

Wltnaaaes  were  often  intimidated  by  his 
fsrodty.  When  William  Jorden.  the  author  of 
two  white  papers  on  Vietnam,  testified  about 
InflUnktlon  from  the  North,  for  example,  he 
was  excused  prematurely  in  order  to  avoid 
further  embanaaament  at  Robert  Kennedy's 
hands.  Another  witness,  reminded  that  the 
Frealdent's  brother  was  simply  trying  to  get 
the  facts,  replied  that  Kennedy  was  "guilty 
of  orer-klU."  Kennedy's  function.  It  seems, 
was  to  Instill  some  fear  into  the  agencies — to 
persuade  them  that  they  were  being  watched 
oloeely  by  the  President  and  should  act  ac- 
ecnUngly. 

Defenders  of  the  Kennedy  Administration 
contend  that  the  purpose  of  these  exwtlons 
was  to  keep  America  out  of  an  unnecessary 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  Kennedys,  It  Is 
suggested,  believed  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
a  deepening  and  perh^s  irreversible  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  was  to  expose  the  inflated 
statements  offered  by  officials  who  wished  to 
draw  the  nation  into  a  wider  war.  But  these 
rationalizations  do  not  hold  up  when  H  is 
recalled  thatt  the  purpose  of  the  SOCI  In  gen- 
eral, and  Robert  Kennedy's  piirpaee  In  par- 
ticular, was  to  centralise  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prealdeat  control  of  a  national  state  security 
machinery  which  was  increasingly  commit- 
ted to  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  CIA  had  displayed  its  power  to  make 
foreign  policy  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  forcing  the 
President  to  assume  responsibility  for  events 
be  had  not  Initiated  and  could  not  control. 
After  Cuba,  Kennedy  fired  Allen  Dulles  and 
appointed  John  IfcCone  as  director  of  the 
CIA,  perhaps  becaxise  McCone  was  consid- 
ered more  manageable.  At  the  same  time, 
he  created  the  303  Committee  to  break  the 
CIA's  Independent  power  and  place  the  agen- 
cy under  his  own  management.  Prom  that 
time  on,  the  CIA  had  to  clear  each  of  Its 
programs  In  advance  and  report  directly  to 
McOeorge  Bundy,  the  chairman  of  the  303 
CcHnmlttee  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President    for    National    Seeorltjr    Affairs. 
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B\indy.  ICsKweU  Taylor,  and  Robert  Kennedy 
were  tmated  Ueutenanu  wbo  toOk  tlielr  or- 
ders directly  from  the  Preatdent  and  were 
placed  in  charge  of  special  agencies  to  oen- 
trallas  command  In  the  national  security  ap- 
paratus on  the  President's  bdialf . 

Not  only  were  the  303  Committee  and  the 
SOCI  designed  to  unify  the  state  apparatus 
directly  under  Prelsdent  Kennedy  in  Wash- 
ington, but  every  effort  was  made  to  dufrii- 
cate  this  pattern  In  the  field.  When  Kennedy 
aasumed  the  Presidency,  one  of  the  problems 
plaguing  American  foreign  policy  was  the 
fact  that  each  agency  in  the  field  acted  as 
if  it  were  a  self-contained  system,  staking  a 
claim  against  the  Pentagon  for  its  own  re- 
sources, moving  from  one  part  of  the  globe 
to  the  next  according  to  its  assessment  of 
latere  the  action  was,  insulating  itself  from 
supervision  above,  and  extending  its  Imperial 
writ  below.  Tbe  armed  services  offered  the 
prime  examples  of  septurate  flefdoms  run 
wild;  but  the  civil  agencies  In  the  field,  in- 
cluding the  CIA,  State,  USIA,  and  others,  also 
made  their  own  rules  and  circumvented  all 
attempts  at  direction  from  above. 

Tbe  CIA,  for  example,  was  assigned  a  per- 
centage <rf  all  shipping  to  Vietnam,  set  up 
its  own  network  of  conununicatlons  In  the 
field,  and  had  Its  own  direct  channel  back 
to  Washington.  Laos  simply  became  competi- 
tive turf  for  the  several  agencies.  Bach 
moved  in  with  personnel  and  material,  then 
sought  a  program  first  to  justify  Its  presence 
and  second  to  expand  its  domain.  Aircraft 
stationed  In  Korea  were  forwarded  to  Viet- 
nam on  Air  Porce  orders  which  had  not  been 
cleared  at  higher  levels,  and  when  such  clear- 
ance became  necessary,  dummy  committees 
were  created  at  the  Pentagon  to  clear  auto- 
matically any  material  requested.  So  far  as 
the  agencies  in  the  field  were  concerned, 
questions  of  state  were  politically  unreal.  Tbe 
sole  reality  was  the  national  economy,  which 
was  viewed  as  an  infinite  source  of  supply. 

The  origin  of  Operation  Ranchband  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  William  Oodell  offers 
a  classic  example.  ARPA  appropriated  siu'- 
plus  funds  to  begin  the  defoliation  program, 
and  then.  In  order  to  justify  an  Increased 
budget,  bypassed  the  original  guidelines  and 
expanded  the  program.  Much  as  feudal  war- 
lords bad  waged  war  against  each  other 
within  fledgling  nations,  so  the  modem  agen- 
cies looked  upon  each  other  as  rivals  and  tried 
to  grab  power  and  resources  within  the  fledg- 
ling empire. 

To  cope  with  this  problem,  Kennedy,  In 
1961,  gave  D8  ambassadors  full  power  to  con- 
trol the  national  security  agencies  In  the 
field.  Thus,  all  the  agencies  were  required  to 
clear  their  programs  with  and  be  super- 
vised by  the  ambassadors  to  the  coun- 
tries In  which  they  were  operating.  To- 
gether they  were  called  the  "Country  Team," 
with  the  ambaaaador  as  captain,  who  received 
his  authority  directly  from  Kennedy  and  re- 
ported directly  to  him.  Just  as  Kennedy  had 
hoped  to  bring  tbe  national  security  agen- 
cies In  Washington  under  the  coomiand  and 
control  at  the  SOCI,  so  he  relied  upon  the 
concept  of  the  Country  Team  to  achieve  the 
same  control  in  the  field. 

THX    JOINT    cuius 

But  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — In  contrast 
to  the  other  national  security  agencies — 
have  Independent  support  both  in  Congress 
and  In  the  country.  Working  tlirough  the 
chairmen  of  key  Congressional  committees, 
the  Chiefs  have  automatic  access  to  one 
branch  of  government  to  articulate  the  pro- 
posals they  deem  Important,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  senior  advisers.  Once  these  pro- 
posals are  made  public,  the  Chiefs  can  count 
on  the  right-wing  constituency  in  the  coun- 
try to  support  them.  Since  the  Chiefs  for- 
mulate, express,  and  then  personify  the  na- 
tional Interest  on  any  issue  concerning  na- 
tional sseurlty,  they  rival  the  President's 
claim  to  aoverelgnty.  By  virtue  of  their  sqp- 
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port  In  Congress,  their  pc^tlcal  conaititu- 
ency,  and  their  daim  upon  the  flag,  the 
Ohiets,  unlike  other  government  groups,  can 
eren  charge  the  President  with  treason.  Be- 
cause of  their  formidable  power,  the  Presi- 
dent must  respond  to  any  proposal  they 
put  forward. 

The  President,  of  coiirse.  can  command 
his  own  resources  to  persuade  the  Chiefs  to 
champion  his  causes.  But  he  must  always 
bargain  with  them  and  grant  them  certain 
concessions  if  they  oppose  him  or  if  be  needs 
their  public  support.  Once  tbe  state  embarks 
on  war,  this  uneasy  balance  between  tbe 
President  and  the  Cbiefs  gradually  tips  on 
the  side  of  the  Chiefs.  Tbe  Joint  Cbiefs  of 
Staff,  not  the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  pre- 
sumed to  know  how  to  manage  a  war.  The 
President  who  opposes  their  progranw  lays 
hlmsdf  open  to  the  charge  that  he  is  play- 
ing with  American  lives. 

Thus,  when  the  President  expands  a  war 
on  the  grounds  that  he  Is  protecting  the 
lives  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  field  he  either  has, 
In  effect,  borrowed  the  Chiefs'  argument  and 
Is  announcing  for  all  to  hear  that  his  policies 
are  In  full  accord  with  those  of  the  military 
or  he  is  anticipating  just  such  a  challenge 
by  the  Chiefs  and  is  preparing  his  own  de- 
fense. The  policies  of  the  Chiefs,  moreover. 
Invariably  extend  the  zone  of  combat  until 
victory  is  achieved.  The  Chiefs  also  depart 
from  civilian  leaders  in  being  willing  to  wage 
nuclear  war,  if  that  Is  considered  necessaary 
to  avoid  defeat. 

But  if  a  war  can  be  presented  as  a  police 
action,  or  can  proceed  under  cover  as  a  pri- 
vate matter,  then  the  power  of  the  Chiefs 
can  be  sharply  limited.  Thus,  Kennedy  had 
an  obvious  stake  in  keeping  the  war  private. 
But  he  was  not  passive.  During  the  period 
of  the  private  war  Kennedy  set  about  build- 
ing the  elite  corps  of  the  Oreen  Berets.  In 
Kennedy,  Sorenson  write: 

"But  the  President's  pride  was  still  the 
Army  Special  Porces,  rapidly  growing  to  a 
level  some  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  when 
he  took  office,  although  still  small  both  in 
total  numbers  and  in  rtiatlon  to  the  need 
for  more.  The  President  directed — again  over 
the  opposition  of  top  generals — that  the  Spe- 
cial Porces  wear  Oreen  Berets  as  a  mark  of 
distinction." 

Kennedy  wanted  to  carry  on  the  Vietnam 
war  exclusively  through  the  Special  Forces, 
which  woiild  enable  him  to  seize  command 
of  the  national  military  apparatus.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  vision  of  the  Oreen  Berets  as 
a  Praetorian  Ouard,  an  elite  army  directly 
under  the  command  and  control  <rf  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Oreen  Berets  represented  Ken- 
nedy's attempt  to  curb  tbe  power  of  the 
Chiefs  and  institutionalize  the  military  di- 
rectly under  the  Presidency. 

Edward  Lansdale,  a  devout  believer  In  the 
Special  Forces  and  in  the  concept  of  coiin- 
terlnsurgency,  was  quietly  assigned  an  office 
under  McNamara  in  1961  and  given  the  power 
to  keep  Vietnam  under  Presidential  control. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  Joint  Chiefs  imme- 
diately perceived  Lansdale  as  a  potential 
threat  and  they  set  up  their  own  co\inter- 
tnsurgency  agency  by  creating  a  Special  As- 
sistant for  Counter-Insurgency  and  Special 
ActiviUes  (SACSA) .  Victor  Krulak,  tbe  first 
"SACSA,"  a  farmer  Marine  Corpe  general  and 
an  astute  politician  who  was  referred  to  as 
"the  brute,"  undercut  Lansdale  at  every  turn 
until  Lansdale  was  called  a  "paper  tiger." 

Once  he  gained  control  over  counterlnsur- 
gency,  Krulak  was  able  to  restore  some  of  tbe 
power  of  the  Chiefs.  The  military  first  em- 
ployed tbe  concept  of  counterlnsurgency  as 
a  cover  to  gain  control  over  part  of  the  plans 
for  covert  operations,  then  expanded  it  to 
Include  conventional  warfare,  which  the  mili- 
tary was  organized  to  pursue  In  this  resp>ect, 
there  was  an  implicit  accord  between  the 
military  and  civilian  leadership. 

Every  one  of  Secretary  McNamara's  famous 
visits  to  Vietnam  was  a  guided  tour  carefully 
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etage-numsged  by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  McNa- 
mara wotild  stop  off  at  Hawaii  and  pick  up 
a  briefing  book,  prepared  by  Krulak,  which 
contained  brilliant  charts  and  graphs  dis- 
playing the  progress  of  the  war.  McNamara 
would  scan  the  book  to  obtain  the  Informa- 
tion he  needed  for  press  conferences  to  be 
held  m  Saigon.  After  the  trip,  the  informa- 
tion would  be  converted  Into  a  hard-cover 
volume  containing  references  to  McNamara's 
recent  findings  in  Vietnam,  but  again  written 
by  Krulak.  This  book  would  then  be  handed 
to  the  I>resldent  as  the  final  report.  Tbe 
book  had  been  written  In  advance  of  the  trip 
just  as  the  trip  Itself  had  been  planned  In 
advance. 

With  counterlnsurgency  in  their  pockets, 
the  management  of  some  of  the  covert  oper- 
ations well  in  hand,  and  McNamara  under 
cloee  scrutiny  and  partly  under  their  guid- 
ance, the  Joint  Chiefs  turned  their  attention 
to  the  thorny  problem  of  the  Special  Forces. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  CIA.  the  Special 
Porces  had  been  successful  in  training  the 
Montagnards.  In  1964,  Operation  Switchback 
was  i4>proved  in  Washington  to  break  up  the 
autonomy  of  Special  Forces,  remove  them 
from  the  CIA's  direction,  and  place  them 
under  the  command  of  MACV. 

In  one  stroke,  the  Joint  Cbiefs  picked  up 
control  of  both  the  Special  Forces  and  the 
local  tribesmen.  The  state  had  spread  its 
power  over  the  ancient  tribes  of  Indochina 
and  its  own  elite  warriors.  The  central  state 
apparatus  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chiefs  and  the  President.  The  rest  of  the 
national  security  machinery  received  its  or- 
ders from  their  combined  command.  The 
question  left  open — and  still  unanswered^ 
was  whether  the  Chiefs  and  tbe  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  share  that  Inimense  power 
equally,  or  whether  one  would  make  a  claim 
against  the  other. 

Centralization  of  the  state  bureaucracy — 
except  for  the  Joint  Chiefs — directly  under 
the  conunand  and  control  of  the  President 
greatly  enhanced  the  power  of  the  President. 
The  effects  of  this  transfer  of  power  were 
profound.  Through  the  303  Committee  and 
the  mobilization  of  the  Oreen  Berets,  the 
President  could  now  make  the  decisions  on 
matters  of  espionage  and  militairy  strategy. 
To  the  extent  that  he  has  control  over  the 
CIA  and  shares  the  power  of  tbe  military, 
he  is  in  effect  both  a  superspy  and  a  field 
marshal.  The  time  and  energy  he  is  normally 
expected  to  devote  to  his  duties  as  Chief 
Executive  are  now  absorbed  by  these  new 
offices.  How  much  time  Kennedy  actually 
devoted  to  supervising  covert  activities  and 
personally  managing  the  activities  of  the 
%>eclal  Forces  remains  unclear,  but  It  is 
certain  they  made  large  claims  on  his  work- 
ing day. 

Though  the  303  Committee  and  the  Special 
Group  successfully  centralized  the  powerful 
government  agencies  under  the  Executive, 
the  Green  Berets  and  the  Country  Team  were 
much  lees  effective  in  centralizing  the  field 
operations.  Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  cen- 
tralizing the  state  apparatus  was  advanced 
by  Kennedy  and  the  reality  almost  measured 
up  to  that  concept.  Dtirlng  the  thirty-three 
months  of  his  Presidency,  Kennedy  was 
creating  the  elements  of  a  totalitarian  state 
structure  which  carried  on  a  private  war. 

The  fact  that  the  war  was  private  meant 
that  it  was  not  the  main  preoccupation  of 
the  nation,  but  rather  the  chief  task  of  the 
Executive;  that  It  was  conducted  not  In  the 
Interests  of  the  iwtion,  but  in  the 
Interests  of  the  state.  Indeed,  one  co\Ud  now 
say  that  It  was  conducted  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  because  It  destroyed  the 
orderly  processes  of  government. 

WOUin   KXMNSOT   HAVE    WrTHSRAWNT 

American  national  security  was  never  at 
stake.  Ilirough  the  Special  Oroup,  Kennedy 
knew  well  that  there  was  no  serious  Infil- 
tration from  the  North,  nor  any  Chlneoe  or 
Soviet  support  for  the  southern  struKls. 
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Kennedy  knew  therefore  that  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  was  a  dvll  war.  How  was 
American  national  security  threatened  by 
the  outcome  of  their  dvll  war?  The  likely 
Impact  of  a  Viet  Cong  victory  on  the  inter- 
national Interests  of  the  United  States  was 
never  systematically  studied  during  the  Ken- 
nedy years,  notwithstanding  the  casual  talk 
about  dominoes.  Whenever  that  Issue  was 
raised,  the  CIA  fudged  its  assessment.  For 
example,  if  South  Vietnam  went  Communist, 
the  CIA  suggested,  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
demoralized  and  this  demoralization  might 
even  spread  to  India.  But  what  Is  demorali- 
zation? How  is  it  measured?  How  are  its  con- 
sequences determined  for  national  security? 
Does  demoralization  cause  a  nation  to  switch 
sides  or  does  it  cause  it  to  attach  Itself  ever 
more  cloeely  to  the  mother  country?  Would 
a  Viet  Cong  victory  have  created  a  revolution 
m  Thailand?  In  India?  In  Cambodia?  In 
Japan? 

According  to  INB,  the  Intelligence  branch 
of  tbe  State  Department,  "there  was  no 
serious  analysts  of  what  we  could  expect 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  if  we  failed  to 
support  South  Vietnam."  The  state  was  not 
in  the  least  interested  In  determining 
whether  the  national  security  was  at  stake. 
One  steady  featvure  of  US  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  was  the  failure  to  consider  why 
we  should  be  there.  Only  in  1069  did  the 
intelligence  community  attempt  a  detailed 
study  of  the  consequences  if  South  Vietnam 
were  to  become  a  Conununlst  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  INR,  this  estimate,  prepared  by 
the  CIA  and  only  recently  made  public, 
concluded: 

"We  would  lose  Laos  immediately.  Sihanouk 
would  preserve  Cambodia  by  a  straddling 
effort.  All  of  Southeast  Asia  would  remain 
just  as  it  Is  at  least  for  another  generation. 
Thailand,  in  particular,  would  continue  to 
maintain  close  relations  with  the  US  and 
would  seek  additional  support.  Simultane- 
ously, Thailand  would  make  overtures  and 
move  toward  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  simply  take  aid  from  both  sides  to 
preserve  its  independence.  North  Vietnam 
would  consume  itself  In  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.  Only  Laos  would  definitely  follow 
into  the  Communist  orbit." 

This  estimate  suggests  that  if  the  United 
States  were  defeated  in  open  warfare  by  a 
"fourth  rate  nation,"  there  would  be  no  in- 
ternational consequences  to  US  interests.  Is 
it  not  then  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the 
United  States  had  not  fought  and  had  not 
been  defeated.  Its  stock  of  good  will  might 
have  risen?  The  principal  effect  of  American 
Intervention  Is  the  carnage  and  devastation 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  events  of  the  early  1960s  strongly  sug- 
g;est,  however,  that  had  John  F.  Kennedy, 
lived,  he  would  not  have  pulled  out  of  South- 
east Asia.  He  would  more  likely  have  taken 
any  steps  necessary  to  avuld  an  Ignominious 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong.  In  a 
nationwide  interview  on  NBC  television  two 
months  before  his  assassination,  when  asked 
whether  the  US  was  likely  to  reduce  Its  aid 
to  Vietnam,  Kennedy  replied : 

"I  don't  think  we  think  that  would  be 
helpful  at  this  time.  If  you  reduce  your  aid, 
it  is  possible  you  could  have  some  effect  upon 
the  government  structure  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  might  have  a  situation 
which  could  bring  about  a  collapse.  Strongly 
In  our  mind  Is  what  happened  in  tbe  case  of 
China  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  where 
China  was  lost — a  weak  government  became 
increasingly  unable  to  control  events.  We 
don't  want  that. 

"What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  that 
Americans  will  get  Impatient  and  say,  be- 
cause they  don't  like  events  In  Southeast 
Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  Government  in 
Saigon,  that  we  should  withdraw.  That  only 
makes  It  easy  for  the  Communists.  I  think 
we  should  use  our  Influence  in  as  effective  a 
way  as  we  can,  but  we  should  not  withdraw." 
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A  week  earlier  in  another  nationwide  In- 
terview with  Walter  Cronklte,  Kennedy  said: 

"But  I  don't  agree  with  those  who  say  we 
should  withdraw.  That  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. .  .  .  We  took  all  this — made  this  effort 
to  defend  Europe.  Now  Europe  is  quite  se- 
cure. We  also  have  to  pcu-ticipate— we  may 
not  like  it — in  the  defense  of  Asia. 

Kennedy  would  not  withdraw,  but  he  was 
troubled  lay  tbe  prospect  of  public  disap- 
proval of  bis  decision.  To  stay  In  Vietnam 
without  arousing  public  opposition,  he  waged 
the  war  as  privately  as  possible. 

THK  "BKV8H-nU  WAK" 

The  counterargument  to  this  Interpreta- 
tion of  Kennedy's  Vietnam  policy  advances 
the  premise  that  Vietnam  was  an  example  of 
a  new  concept  of  carefully  limited  action  in 
support  of  local  allies  which  was  officially 
and  publicly  described  as  "brush-fire  war." 
Congress  openly  debated  this  policy  and  ap' 
proprlated  huge  sums  of  money  In  support 
of  it.  The  war,  then,  was  a  public,  not  a  pri- 
vate matter.  Under  Kennedy,  American  man- 
power in  Vietnam  never  exceeded  16,000,  a 
figure  clearly  within  the  bounds  of  a  brush- 
fire  war. 

The  problem  with  this  argimient  Is  that 
there  was  only  a  handful  wbo  seriously  pro- 
pounded the  brush-flre  war  doctrine  In  the 
hlgheet  councils  of  the  state.  Roger  Hlls- 
man  and  Robert  Thompson  come  to  mind  as 
officials  closely  associated  with  a  counter- 
insurgency  strategy  for  Vietnam;  but  ttie 
dominant  positions  in  the  E^ennedy  Adminis- 
tration were  held  by  exponents  of  conven- 
tional war,  whose  recommendations  were 
withheld  from  tbe  public.  Walt  Rostow,  wbo 
publicly  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  brush- 
fire  war  in  behalf  of  the  Administration  in 
1061,  was  privately  recommending  "offen- 
sive action"  and  aerial  strikes  against  the 
Northon  mainland.  McNamara,  also,  called 
lor  oubllc  support  of  brush-flre  wars  and 
simultaneously  urged  privately  that  the  UjS. 
be  fully  prepared  to  use  260,000  troops  In  a 
conventional  war.  The  public  statements  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  Invited  public 
support  for  a  brush-fire  war,  but  the  private 
reconunendatlons  presupposed  the  use  of 
heavy  firepower. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
officials  were  deliberately  deceiving  the  pub- 
lic. To  some  extent,  they  were  also  deceiving 
themselves.  Tbe  contxadictlon  between  their 
public  rhetoric  and  their  private  recom- 
mendations was  blurred,  at  the  time,  both  by 
their  language  and  by  the  kinds  of  military 
technology  available  to  them. 

It  became  fashionable  In  the  early  1960s, 
for  example,  to  speak  of  "surgical  air  strikes," 
a  phrase  coined  by  Walt  Rostow.  Aerial  war- 
fare Is,  of  course,  the  apex  of  conventional 
warfare.  To  speak  of  air  strikes  is  to  evoke 
the  bombing  of  London,  Dresden,  and  Hiro- 
Eblma.  Bnish-flre  war,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  described  by  the  rhetoric  of  limited  hos- 
tilities, pacification  of  Insiu-gents,  and  na- 
tion building.  To  talk  of  a  "surgical  air 
strike,"  then,  tends  to  blur  the  distinction 
between  conventional  and  brush-fire  war- 
fare. It  implies  that  friend  can  be  dlstln- 
gvilshed  from  foe  when  seen  from  the  air  and 
that  conventional  weapons  can  be  used  selec- 
tively to  wage  brush-flre  war.  It  suggests  a 
lower  level  of  violence  than  conventional  war- 
fare, a  means  of  protecting  our  friends  while 
destroying  our  enemies. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  tbe  feasibility 
of  using  "surgical  air  strikes"  within  the 
limits  of  brush-flre  war,  McOeorge  Bundy 
called  the  question  "naive."  "Professors  know 
that  bombs  kill  pople,"  he  said.  Tet  such 
naivete  helped  to  preserve  an  appearance  of 
Innocence,  permitting  the  decision-makers  to 
lielleve  that  they  had  not  embarked  on  a 
course  of  syst«natlc  deception. 

The  type  of  ordnance  flnanoed  during  the 
Kennedy  period  also  encouraged  the  policy- 
makers to  blur  the  distinction  between  tbe 
two  types  of  war.  Prq>arations  for  both  con- 
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•wtaXiooaX  wrUn  kbA  brush-fln  ma  stmnl- 
tuuoualy  n*de  dmiiAtlA  MtTaneaa.  wiuun 
two  ymn  thw  wm  »  <00  pwcmt  IncT— —  in 
eountarinaarcaney  forew  uul  *  4B  pwoent 
InereaM  in  Um  number  ot  oombat-rMuly 
Arms  (UrUlons.  H«nce  the  menepifi  wen 
•quipping  the  aUte  to  fight  either  kind  of 
w*r.  This  produced  mix  element  ol  doubt  and 
ambiguity  over  which  kind  of  w«r  the  US 
WM  fighting  and  would  continue  to  fight. 
Slnoe  a  brush-fire  war  algnlfled  a  lower  level 
of  Involvement  and  co\Ud  be  proeecuted 
without  Interfering  with  the  normal  bud- 
neee  of  evwyday  life,  the  security  managers 
could  point  to  the  counterlosurgency  pre- 
paratlona  as  cooslctent  with  Kennedy's  Viet- 
nam policy.  The  capaMUty  of  carrying  both 
klnda  oi  defense  coidd  be  cited  as  justifica- 
tion for  both  the  public  rhetoric  and  the 
private  reoommendatlons. 

What  becomes  clear  when  one  examinee 
the  over-all  changes  Introduced  by  Kennedy's 
managers  at  the  Pentagon  is  that  they  de- 
cided to  prepare  for  waging  any  type  of  war, 
at  any  place,  at  any  time.  Mot  only  did  the 
bnish-flre  and  conventional  ci^wblllties 
make  giant  strides  in  a  period  of  peace,  but 
the  nation's  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
capabnitles  were  simUarty  expanded.  Strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  were  increased  100  per- 
cent, and  tactical  weqxms  40  percent.  The 
capacity  to  fight  any  type  of  war  was  caUed 
the  doctrine  of  "fiezlble  re^xtnae." 

Not  only  was  a  conventional  war  anti- 
cipated and  recommended  within  the  state, 
but  Kennedy  himself  authorized  the  first  use 
of  heavy  firepower  when  he  sent  the  newly 
armed  helicopters  to  Vietnam  In  1962.  The 
MAAO  mission,  moreover,  had  trained  the 
ABVW  to  prosecute  a  conventional  war. 
Would  the  Americans,  when  need  beckoned 
and  opportunity  knocked,  renounce  their 
own  training,  firepower,  and  private  urglngs? 

The  United  States  proceeded  one  step  at 
a  time,  and  Kennedy  took  the  first  giant  step. 
If  the  Viet  Oong  could  not  be  defeated  at 
a  lower  level  of  violence,  why  not  proceed  to 
the  next  level?  That  was  the  precise  ptupoee 
of  flexible  response.  Kennedy,  as  we  have 
seen,  publicly  suted  that  he  would  not  with- 
draw. Bis  policy  clearly  was  one  of  gradvud 
eacalatlon  which  set  the  US  on  the  course 
followed  by  Johnson,  and,  in  revised  form, 
by  Nixon.  As  Maxwell  Taylor  said  when  he 
was  asked  what  Kennedy  would  have  done 
in  Vietnam  had  he  lived:  "Far  be  it  from 
me  to  read  the  mind  of  a  dead  man.  but  let 
me  Just  say  this,  Kennedy  was  not  a  loser." 


DEPLOYMENT  OP  MIRV'S 
AND  ABM'S 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

ov  XDnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  13. 
Paul  C.  Wamke  appeared  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee.  He  made  an  excellent, 
concise  statement  on  the  arms  cootrol 
implications  of  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles— MIRV's— 
and  AnU-bfUlistic  missiles— ABM's. 

Mr.  Wamke,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defoise  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  points  out  that — 

Tlie  eaae  for  MIRV  as  a  critical  element  of 
our  d«t«rr«nt  Is  evan  weaker  than  safe- 
guard. We  made  tbe  dectsloa  to  deploy 
IflBVa  In  the  Uta  19<Nrk  when  we  faarwl  that 
the  TalUnn  Syvtem  was  a  large  area  Soviet 
ABIC  <m>IoyimBt.  TlMW  la  now  no  quaMon 
that  It  Is  an  air  datooaa  ayatem.  The  prlml- 
Uve  Soviet  ABM  system  around  Moscow  has 
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grown  vary  aiowly  and  eovdd  aaally  ba  orar- 
oome  by  our  eartatlng  Scnm.  Thus  wa  do  not 
need  MSRVt  now  to  penetrate  Soviet  de- 
fenses. If  we  latar  saw  atgns  ot  a  new  maaatre 
Soviet  ABM  system,  we  eoold  begin  to  da|doy 
the  MIBV%  wa  have  teated  and  we  could  have 
Xbma,  In  {riaoe  long  before  t2ie  SovleU  had  an 
operational  ABM  system. 

The  complete  statement  follows: 
Sra-naixMT  or  Paui.  C.  Waaitxa 

ItT.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  Subcoimnlttae  on  the 
subject  of  the  arms  oontrcA  tmpUcatlona  ot 
deploying  MIBV's  and  ABM's.  Tbmn  are  no 
more  important  dedslona  facing  Americans, 
and  people  throughout  the  world,  than  thoee 
that  afreet  the  rrtatlve  likelihood  ot  strataglo 
nuclear  war  or  peace.  The  objective  of  pre- 
venting nuclear  war  Is  the  oontroUlng  Issue 
of  our  time.  In  our  concern  with  other  ques- 
tions it  Is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  the  fore- 
front the  fact  that  aU  of  clvlllaatlon  can  be 
destroyed  within  an  hour  if  we  fan  in  that 
objective. 

We  have  come  far  I  believe  toward  a  na- 
tional concensus — and  Indeed  an  internation- 
al concensus — as  to  the  key  elements  of  the 
stable  strategic  relationship  that  can  deter 
nuclear  war.  There  appears  to  be  considerable 
agreement  that  "nudear  sxqierlartty*'  has  be- 
come a  meaningless  and  Irrelevant  criterion 
In  designing  strategic  forces.  Beyond  that, 
both  the  Nixon  Administration  and  Ita  crltlca 
emphasize  that  effective  deterrence  requires 
that  m  not  seek  to  take  away  the  Soviet  re- 
talUtory  capabUlty.  A  first  strike  capabmty 
on  our  part  could  impel  a  Soviet  preemptive 
launch  In  a  time  of  crisis.  The  differences  in 
view  arise  when  we  seek  to  apply  these  In- 
sights to  specific  decisions  tncudlng  ABM  and 
MIRV  and  to  the  general  question  of  what 
posture  Is  likely  to  facilitate  tho  negotiation 
of  an  arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  considering  the  poaslble  deployment  of 
any  weapons  system,  therefore,  the  first  ques- 
ti<Mi  Is  to  aasess  Its  impact  on  the  deterrence 
of  nuclear  attacks  on  the  United  States.  In 
doing  so  vre  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
awesome  destructive  power  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  which  we  and  the  Soviets  have  fully 
operatlonaL  The  American  arsenal  already 
Indudea  over  1,600  ballistic  missiles  each 
with  warheads  larger  by  far  than  the  bombs 
which  destroyed  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Three  per  cent  of  these  missiles  Is  enough  to 
destroy  the  50  largest  Soviet  cities.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  any  national  goal  that 
could  lead  a  declalon-maker  in  any  country 
to  put  so  large  a  part  of  his  society  at  risk. 
We  have  in  addition  hundreds  of  bombers. 
In  fact,  at  the  present  time  the  United  States 
has  three  separate  strategic  forces  each  ca- 
pable of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
are  also  over  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  Bim^e,  many  capable  of  reaching  Soviet 
territory.  A  Soviet  leader  not  deterred  by  this 
awesome  array  could  not  be  deterred  by  any 
constellation  of  military  forces. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  unpersuaded 
by  the  analysis  put  forward  from  time  to 
time  that  the  MIRV  and  ABM  deployment  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  this  deterrent.  In  this 
regard.  It  is  perhapa  significant  that  more 
recent  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  argu- 
mente  related  to  negotiating  tactics.  I  will 
return  to  this  in  just  a  moment.  But  first 
I  would  like  to  briefiy  examine  the  relation- 
ship of  ABM  and  MIRV  deployment  to  the 
critical  question  of  deterrence. 

The  propoeed  ABM  deployment  has  had  so 
many  different  rationales  that  It  is  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin.  The  Senate,  wisely  in 
my  view,  last  year  rejected  any  area  ABM 
defense.  The  system  currently  up  for  ap- 
proval thus  is  limited  to  the  so-called  Mln- 
uteman  defense.  Tbe  two  queatlona  raised  are 
thus  ( 1 )  whether  there  U  a  threat  to  Minute- 
man  to  which  we  now  need  to  respond  and 
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(3)  Whether  the  Safeguard  system  Is  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  ra^ooae  to  whatever 
threat  may  exist  now  or  In  the  future. 

At  tbe  preeent  time,  the  Soviet  Union  lacka 
the  eapaUllty  to  destroy  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  Mlnuteman  force.  It  Is  true  that 
If  tbe  Sovlete  deploy  about  one  hundred 
additional  SS-B's  and  if  they  test  and  deploy 
MIRV's  for  these  missiles  and  if  they  can 
make  these  MIRV's  very  accurate  then  they 
would  pose  a  threat  to  much  of  our  Mmute- 
man  force.  Even  in  this  contingency  either 
our  submarine-based  force  or  our  bomber 
force  would  stUl  be  capable  in  Itself  of  de- 
stroying the  Soviet  Union.  Nonetheleas,  we 
would  not  want  to  have  even  one  of  our 
strategic  systems  highly  vulnerable  and  we 
ahould  continue  actively  to  seek  agreemente 
at  SALT  that  would  prevent  this  threat  from 
materializing. 

But  whatever  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
threat,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
Safeguard  is  the  wrong  systent  to  defend 
our  Mlnuteman  ICBM's.  Tbe  initial  con- 
cept and  component  design  waa  to  protect 
American  cities  against  a  large  Soviet  at- 
tack. It  would  be  an  Incredible  accident  if 
this  proved  to  be  the  optimum  system  to 
defend  our  mlasUes.  Testimony  presented 
before  this  and  other  Congressional  Oommit- 
tees  establishes  beyond  any  doubt  that  Safe- 
guard Is  poorly  designed  for  this  purpose  and 
could  be  easily  overwtiUmed  by  a  determined 
Soviet  attack.  All  that  would  be  required 
to  nullify  Safeguard  la  the  deployment  of 
another  Increment  of  MIRVed  and  accurate 
88-»'s. 

The  case  for  MIRV  as  a  critical  element  of 
our  deterrent  Is  even  weaker.  We  made  the 
decision  to  deploy  MIRV's  In  the  late  1960's 
when  we  feared  that  the  Tallinn  System  waa 
a  large  area  Soviet  ABM  deployment.  There 
is  now  no  question  that  It  is  an  air  defense 
system.  The  primitive  Soviet  ABM  syatcm 
aroimd  Moscow  has  grown  very  slowly  and 
could  easily  be  overcome  by  our  existing 
forces.  Thus  we  do  not  need  MIRV's  now  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses.  If  we  later  saw 
signs  of  a  new  massive  Soviet  ABM  system, 
we  could  begm  to  deploy  tbe  MIRV's  we  have 
tested  and  we  could  have  them  in  place  long 
before  the  Soviets  had  an  operational  ABM 
system. 

Thiu  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  tin»giT»i»  that 
the  reqnlremente  for  deterrence  go  beyond 
our  present  forces.  Tbe  Administration  has, 
however,  suggested  several  additional  cri- 
teria for  strategie  forces  that  do  go  beyond 
tbe  basic  requliemente  for  deterrenoe.  These 
criteria  are  damage  limlUtlon.  relattve  ad- 
vantage, crisis  stability  and  war-flghtlng  ca- 
pability. While  the  Administration  has  not 
to  date  tried  speciflcaUy  to  justify  MIRV  and 
ABM  deployments  in  terms  of  these  addi- 
tional factors,  their  very  statement  does  raise 
questions  atiout  poaalble  other  purposes 
which  MIRV  and  ABM  might  be  designed  to 
ought  to  tell  tbe  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  these  criteria  mean  and  how 
they  may  be  reUted  to  tbe  deployment  of 
MIRV  and  ABM. 

When  we  consider  the  impact  of  possible 
U.S.  deployments  we  need  to  recognize  that 
the  SovleU  can  and  wlU  reqwnd  to  what 
we  do.  The  case  agalnat  a  large  area  ABM 
system  steted  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  in  1967  was  precisely  that  tbe 
Sovlete  could  and  would  act  completely  to 
nullify  the  effecte  at  any  ABM  system  de- 
signed to  protect  our  cities. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  accepted 
this  logic  as  it  affected  area  defense  against 
a  Soviet  attack.  But  it  baa  faUed  to  reoog- 
niae  that  it  appUea  to  Mlnuteman  4ff*"— 
as  weU.  The  Soviets,  as  I  have  noted,  could 
eaaUy  nuUlfy  the  proposed  Safeguud  system 
by  expanding  their  offensive  foroe.  Similarly, 
If  Soviet  leaders  came  to  fear  that  oar  MIRV 
deployment  threatened  their  land-based 
mlasQes.  they  oould  reap<md  by  deploying 
a  new  offensive  system.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
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Important  that  we  avoid  deployments  which 
can  easUy  be  overcome  by  the  Sovlete  and 
which  can  only  serve  to  motivate  them  to 
Increase  their  offensive  capabUlty. 

Finally,  let  me  touch  briefly  on  the  impli- 
cations of  MIRV  and  ABM  deployment  for 
securing  an  early  arms  control  agreement. 
The  experience  with  SALT  to  date  sug- 
gests how  difficult  it  wUl  be  to  secure  agree- 
ment to  dismantle  any  existing  systems.  Be- 
cause of  this  any  deployments  which  are 
not  necessary  to  maintain  a  deterrent  should 
be  avoided  in  the  intereste  of  preserving  the 
chance  for  effective  strategic  arms  control. 

The  Administration  has  been  arguing  that 
we  need  to  deploy  ABM  as  a  "bargaining 
chip."  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  self-defeat- 
ing motion.  If  the  existence  of  SALT  la  used 
to  justify  deploymente  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  made,  then  SALT  simply  be- 
comes an  occasion  for  an  expanded  arms 
race. 

What  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  SALT 
agreement  is  the  muttiai  desire  to  avoid  a 
new,  cosUy  and  risky  round  of  arms  deploy- 
mente. It  is  the  possibility  that  the  U.S. 
might  otherwise  proceed  with  a  large  area 
ABM  system  or  the  deployment  of  acciuate 
MIRV's  that  wUl  lead  the  Sovlete  to  nego- 
tiate seriously.  The  actual  deployment  of 
unneeded  capabUities,  which  we  will  then  be 
reluctent  to  dismantle,  vrtll  impede  rather 
than  advance  the  prospecte  for  an  effective 
and  broad  agreement. 

For  many  years,  the  claimed  need  to  nego- 
tiate from  strength  meant  no  negotiations 
at  aU.  For  the  last  few  years,  negotiation 
from  strength  has  seemed  to  mean  keeping 
whatever  either  side  has  buUt  or  desires  to 
buUd.  What  negotiations  should  mean,  I 
believe,  is  not  the  chimera  of  unilateral  su- 
periority, but  the  mutual  wisdom  that  can 
bring  alx>ut  tbe  control  and  end  of  the 
strategic  arms  race. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  now  used 
the  Federal  Register  for  July  13,  1971,  to 
proclaim  XJH.  Day,  1971  and  "urge  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  that 
day  with  community  programs — express 
realistic  understanding  and  support  for 
the  UH.  and  its  associated  organiza- 
Uons." 

Nowhere  in  our  President's  proclama- 
tion does  he  advise  the  American  people 
that  the  UJf .  is  the  most  illegal,  undemo- 
cratic, atheistic  trap  that  has  ever  been 
set  for  free  men  and  which  continues  to 
be  financed  by  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

In  his  proclamation.  President  Nixon 
refers  to  "we  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  who  ordained  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  charged  it  with  man's  iiighest  hopes, 
have  the  power  to  make  it  succeed." 

I  charge  that  the  same  small  band  of 
wealthy,  financial-industrial,  and  intel- 
lectual one-worlders  who  devised  and  in- 
stituted the  U JI.  stm  run  it  for  theii  im- 
perialistic gains. 

How  could  the  U.N.  speak  or  represent 
the  peoples  of  the  world  when  first  there 
is  not  an  elected  representative  in  the 
UJ*.,  and  second,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  the  XJH.  General  Assembly  do  not 
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even  represent  10  percent  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world?  The  U.N.  ranains  firmly 
entrenched  in  control  of  a  minority. 

Peace — what  peace  we  Americans  have 
had  in  the  25  yesus  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U  JI.  Tower  of  Babel  has  been 
in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  the  UJf . 
More  than  50,000  young  men  killed  in 
Vietnam — 33,629  in  the  U.N.  war  in 
Korea.  Americans  have  paid  dearly  for 
peace  which  has  been  denied  them  be- 
cause of  the  U.N. 

The  manifest  illegality  in  the  UJJ.  is 
obvious  to  any  observer.  It  is  wantonly 
misapportioned  and  could  not  pass  the 
"one  man,  one  vote"  legal  formula  un- 
der which  the  Members  of  this  House 
must  comply. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
over  200  million,  yet  70  member  states, 
or  well  over  one-half  of  the  127  votes  in 
the  UN.,  do  not  have  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  has  one  vote  and  pays  most  of  the 
bills.  How  undemocratic  and  ill-informed 
can  our  leaders  be? 

The  President's  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  more  populous  than  99  voting 
members  of  the  U.N.  Yet  Califomitms  are 
not  represented  by  population  for  their 
SUte. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  1970 
census  count  of  764,000  people,  is  larger 
in  population  than  each  of  14  voting 
members  in  the  UJ^T.,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  citizens  talk  alx>ut  being  a 
colony  within  our  country  when  we  of  the 
United  States  are  but  a  colony  of  the 
UJJ. 

In  1970,  the  census  counted  668,700 
American  Indians,  of  which  468,700  live 
on  reservations.  Twelve  voting  members 
of  the  U.N.  do  not  represent  the  popu- 
lation of  American  Indians  who  have  no 
vote. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  20  million  Negroes,  who  are 
constantly  being  told  about  the  power  of 
voting,  yet  have  never  been  told  that  of 
the  41  votes  the  African  Continent  con- 
trols ha  the  U2*.,  only  four  of  the  41  rep- 
resent people  surpassing  the  American 
Negro  population;  that  is,  Ethiopia,  Ni- 
geria, South  Africa,  and  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Yet  the  American  Negro  has  no 
UJ^.  vote  except  the  UJ3.  vote  for  205 
million  Americans. 

The  Jewish  populaticm  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  5,800,000,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  Israel  is  but  2,900,000.  Yet  Is- 
rael gets  a  vote,  while  America,  who  pays 
most  of  the  bills,  gets  but  one  vote  for 
205  million  people. 

United  Nations  advocates  who  call  for 
the  "one-man,  one-vote"  principle  to  be 
applied  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  are  silent 
vi-ith  regard  to  the  abuse  of  tills  same 
principle  in  the  United  Nations. 

For  example,  of  the  member  nations 
of  the  U2^.,  only  India  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
exceea  the  United  States  in  population. 
Yet,  the  United  States  has  one  vote,  as 
do  all  the  other  nations,  while  Soviet 
Russia  has  three  votes.  The  United  States, 
wliich  has  approximately  2,000  times 
more  people  than  Maldlve  Islands,  has  a 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  that  can 
be  canceled  by  the  one  vote  of  the  Mal- 
dive  Islands. 
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The  undemocratic  voting  awortion- 
ment  in  the  United  Nations  is  manifested 
by  the  following  com?— l3ons: 

Asia,  with  about  10  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  has  26  votes 
to  our  one  vote — a  voting  advantage  of 
2.6  to  1. 

Africa,  whose  total  population  is  about 
twice  that  of  the  Uhited  States,  has  41 
votes  to  our  one  vote — a  voting  rdvan- 
tage  of  approximately  20  to  1. 

Europe,  with  a  population  about  2.5 
times  that  of  this  country,  has  21  Ulf. 
votes,  or  a  voting  advantage  of  about  8 
to  1. 

South  America,  with  a  population  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  less  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  has  13  votes  to  our  one 
for  a  voting  advantage  of  about  15  to  1. 

It  is  incredible  that  tiiiz  great  Nation, 
whose  taxpayers  foot  a  larger  share  of 
the  UJf .  bill  than  any  other  country  al- 
lows its  pe<H>le  to  be  discriminated 
against  in  such  an  unfair  and  \mdemo- 
cratic  manner. 

It  is  significant  that  the  President  re- 
ferred to  the  American  commitment 
deeper  than  the  words  of  the  UJ^.  Char- 
ter. For  the  Charter  itself  would  prohibit 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U  Ji. — the 
same  Red  Chinese  dictatorship  that  the 
T3H.  condemned  as  an  "aggressor  vote" 
in  1951  and  which  ccndemnaUon  has 
never  been  recalled  inasmuch  t.3  there 
has  been  no  peace  in  Korea — only  an  im- 
easy  cease-fire  with  Americans  still  be- 
coming casiialties  whenever  the  Reds  de- 
sire propaganda  fodder. 

The  roots  of  American  commitment 
referred  to  by  the  President  were  not  to 
the  UJ^.,  but  to  man's  eternal  quest  tmd 
hunger  for  peace — which  has  been  slull- 
fully  exploited  by  the  Ul?.  and  some 
politicans  in  pursuit  of  their  careers. 

With  our  longtime  traditional  free  ally 
Nationalist  China — one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  TJH. — soon  to  be  l)etrayed  a  third 
time  by  our  ruling  class,  it  would  seem 
that  the  date  of  October  24,  1971.  could 
be  better  served  by  the  American  people 
and  fi«e  men  everj^where  as  a  day  for 
expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  UJi. 
and  its  ccntinued  usurpatian  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  people. 

And  what  better  time  to  express  op- 
position to  the  seating  of  the  Red 
Cliinese  U.N.  delegation.  Or  perhaps  the 
the  day  should  be  observed  as  UJ».- 
Red  Cliina  day — not  to  give  Red  China 
to  the  UJJ.,  but  to  give  the  UJ^.  to  Red 
China  with  UN.  headquarters  at  Peking. 

As  our  President  prepares  for  his  visit 
to  dignify  the  Communist  dictatorship 
lying  only  90  miles  off  the  coast  of  Na- 
tionalist China,  it  is  well  that  we  Amer- 
icans remember  another  Communist 
dictatorship  only  90  miles  offshore  our 
Nation — Castro's  Cuba.  On  UJI.  Day, 
will  the  President  announce  his  next  trip 
as  Havana? 

The  UJ».,  instigated  and  conceived  by 
"Americans."  organized  by  "Americans." 
and  paid  for  by  Americans,  is  the  most 
anti-American,  undemocratic  threat  to 
America  existing  today.  With  the  UJ»., 
as  with  our  State  Department's  foreign 
policy,  Americans  come  last. 

No  thinlung  American  who  believes  in 
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democracy  or  constttatlonal  government 
could  support  or  honor  the  UJV.  failure. 
I  insert  at  this  point  President  Nixon's 
proclamation  from  the  Federal  Register 
declaring  October  24.  1971.  "United  Na- 
tions Day,  1971." 

Unitsb  Nations  Day,   1971 

(By  the  Preaidemt  of  the  United  States  of 

Amertea) 

A   FBOCLAICATION 

Bach  ye«r  oa  October  34.  the  people  of 
America  and  the  world  join  In  the  formal 
obaervance  of  a  truly  global  occasion,  one 
that  tnnacende  political,  cultural,  rellgloua. 
and  calendar  differences  In  its  promise  for 
all  manWiMl :  the  analTersary  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  This  faU.  as  the  United  Na- 
tions completes  Its  twenty-sixth  year  of 
service  to  the  world.  United  Nations  Day 
Is  an  occasion  to  look  back  with  gratitude 
and  a  mearare  of  pride,  and  to  look  ahead 
with  detsfmlnatlon  and  hope. 

BeTlewlng  the  wcrk  of  the  United  Nations 
since  1946,  we  can  see  a  substantial  record 
of  accomplishment  In  the  world  body's  major 
areas  of  endeavor — "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war  .  .  .  and  to 
promote  aoclal  piogfeea  and  better  stand- 
ards of  Ufe  In  larger  fieedmii."  as  the  Charter 
states  them.  The  United  States  will  continue 
In  the  future,  as  It  has  In  the  past,  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  UN  In  tbeee  great 


At  the  same  time,  this  country  and  Its 
fellow  member  countries  of  the  UN  must  act 
together  to  meet  the  new  problems  this  new 
decade  thrusts  upon  us.  Through  the  UN. 
we  all  share  stewardship  over  the  jAanet 
Barth:  together  we  face  the  challenges  of 
coordinating  measures  to  heal  and  protect 
the  world's  fragile  ecosystems;  of  ensuring 
that  the  resources  of  the  sea  are  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  of  prrmotlng 
lnt«natlonaI  cooperation  In  the  use  of  outor 
qMtoe.  Through  the  UN,  we  all  share  ntpaa- 
stbUlty  for  making  the  human  community 
more  hmnane:  together  we  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  curbing  such  vldous  International 
crimes  as  narcotics  trafficking,  air  iitracy,  and 
terrorism  against  diplomats;  of  moderating 
explosive  population  growth;  of  protecting 
the  human  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
refugees. 

The  roots  of  American  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations  go  far  deeper  than  the  words 
of  a  charter  signed  at  San  Francisco  or  the 
glass  and  steel  of  a  headquarters  In  New 
York — they  spring  from  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  With  the  world  In  urgent 
need  of  a  dynamic,  effective  tntematlonal 
organization.  It  is  appropriate  for  lu  as  a 
people  and  as  Individuals  to  renew  our  sense 
at  toogh-mlnded  dedlcaUan  to  mawng  the 
XTN  woA.  The  Presldenu  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  the  "rWenty-llfth  Anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  recently  submitted  to  me  its  recom- 
mendations for  measures  to  Increase  the  ef- 
fectlvenees  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
American  partlclpatlan  therein.  I  am  giving 
this  useful  report  close  study,  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  every  concerned 
eltlaen.  Only  "we  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations,"  who  ordained  the  UN  Charter  and 
charged  It  with  man's  highest  hopes,  have 
the  power  to  make  It  succeed. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  NUon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Sunday,  October  34,  1971, 
as  United  Nations  Day.  I  urge  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  to  observe  that  day  with  com- 
munity programs  which  will  express  realistic 
understanding  and  support  for  the  United 
Nations  and  its  associated  organizations. 

I  also  call  upon  the  appropriate  officials 
to  encourage  dtlaens'  groups  and  agencies 
of  communication — press,  radio,  television, 
and  motion  pictures — to  engage  in  approprl- 
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at*  observance  of  United  Nations  Day  this 
year  In  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
Assoclatton  of  the  United  SUtea  of  America 
and  other  Interested  organisations. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  XTnited  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  nlnety-elxth. 

SacBJkMD  Nnoir. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
chart  showing  statistics  on  the  conti- 
nents and  the  United  States,  population 
in  thousands  to  the  nearest  thousand,  and 
numbers  of  JJH.  votes. 
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UnltMtStatH 


n>pulatiaa 


Nwnbwol 
U.N.  votn 


Alrict 33S,S1( 

AJi» _..  1,946.S12 

Esrw 454.« 

NwlilAMrics aOQ.ZM 

SouOi  Antrica 180,067 

UniMStatH 205,000 


41 
26 
21 
12 
13 
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I  insert  another  chart  listing  the  mem- 
ber state  of  the  UJI.  and  population  in 
thousands  to  the  nearest  thousand: 
MXMariB  or  UNrrxs  Natioks  GunSAi. 

ASSKMBLT 


(Peculation  In  thousands] 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

AlgerU    

Argentina 

Australia   

Austria  . 

Barbadoe    

Belgium     

BoUvU    

Botswana 

BrasU    

Bulgaria  

Burma    

Biffundl   — 

ByelomssU  (S8H) 

Cambodia 

Cameroon ._- . 

Canada .___ 

Central  Africa  (republic) 

Ceylon    

Chad   

Chile  

China    

Colombia   

Congo   (BraszavlUe) 

Congo    (Kinshasa) 

Costa    Rica 

Cuba  

Cyprus  

Czechoelovakla 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican    BepuUlc 

Bcuador  

El  Salvador 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Ethic^la  

FIJI 

Finland    „  , . ,    . . 

France 

Gabon  

Gambia 

Ghana  

Greece .....,..*-_.»__.«..••,..._•.• 

QiiatMxiala . •_ •_.„______, 

Guinea   

HaiU    

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland  _-_.—...—-.______..... 

India  

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq  . . 

Ireland   . « 


17,000 

2,200 

14,000 

24,300 

12.600 

7.400 

300 

9,700 

4,000 

629 

93,305 

8,800 

27.700 

8,900 

9,670 

7.100 

8.800 

21.400 

1,800 

12,000 

8,700 

8,800 

14.320 

21. 116 

900 

17.400 

1.800 

8,400 

600 

14,700 

2,700 

4.900 

4.800 

6,100 

3.400 

300 

25.000 

637 

4.700 

61.100 

800 

400 

9,000 

8,900 

8,100 

8.000 

721 

8,200 

2.700 

10,800 

200 

664,600 

121.200 

24.400 

9,700 

8,000 


Israel 2.900 

Italy 88.700 

Ivory  Coast 4,300 

Jamaica a,  000 

Japan    108,500 

Jordan    a,  300 

Kenya   10,900 

Kuwait   700 

Laos 8.000 

Lebanon  3.800 

Lesotho 1.000 

Liberia 1.200 

Libya 1.900 

Luxembourg 400 

Madagascar 6,000 

Malawi 4.400 

Malaysia 10,800 

Maldlve  Islands 107 

Mall . 6. 100 

Malta 300 

Mauritania 1,200 

Mauritius 900 

Mexico 50,700 

Mongolia 1, 300 

Morocco 15,700 

Nepal 11,200 

Netherlands 13,000 

New  Zealand 3,763 

Nicaragua 3,000 

Niger   3,800 

Nlgerta 66, 100 

Norway  3,906 

Pakistan 136.900 

Panama 1,600 

Paraguay 3,400 

Peru 13.600 

Philippines 38, 100 

Poland 33. 000 

Portugal   9.600 

Rumania 20, 300 

Rwanda 3,  600 

Saudi  AraUa 7.700 

Senegal  3.900 

Sierra  Leone 2, 600 

Singapore 2. 100 

SomaUa  — 2.800 

South  Africa 20. 100 

Southern  Yemen  ... 1.300 

Spain 33,300 

Sudan 15.800 

Swaziland 420 

Sweden  8,000 

Syria   6.200 

ThaUand 86.300 

Togo 1.900 

Trinidad  *  Tobago 1, 100 

Tunisia 5, 100 

Turkey 85.600 

Uganda 8.600 

Ukrainian  (S8R)  43.616 

U88R 188.663 

United  Arab  BepubUc 88, 900 

United  Kingdom 86,000 

Tanzania 18.200 

United  States 204,600 

Upper  VolU 6, 400 

Uruguay  2,900 

Venezuela 10.800 

Yemen  — * 5. 700 

YngoslavU 20,600 

Zambia 4.300 

Source:  World  Almanac  1971. 
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HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
American  Slovak  fraternal  and  religious 
organizations  were  participating  in  the 
second  Slovak  World  Congress  held  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel.  I  had  both  the  pleasure  and  honor 
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to  be  one  at  their  guest  speakers  at  the 
banquet  Saturday,  June  19,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PsLL).  who  gave  an  outstanding 
and  informative  speech  on  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Slovak  land  when  he  was 
heading  our  consular  office  in  Bratislava. 

In  these  times,  when  many  of  us  seem 
to  reflect  on  the  place  of  our  origin,  it 
was  indeed  interesting  to  see  how  these 
Americans,  Canadians,  and  citizens  of 
other  free  countries,  all  of  Slovak  origin, 
demonstrated  their  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  peace  with  freedom  in  our  age. 
Their  dedication  was  for  freedom  for 
their  kinfolk  in  Slovakia,  now  part  of  the 
Communist  satellite  of  Czechoslovakia, 
who  cannot  themselves  demonstrate 
their  longing  for  the  liberties  denied 
them  for  23  years. 

The  Slovaks  are  a  hardy  people  who 
have  been  seeking  the  ideals  we  in  our 
own  country  so  freely  enjoy — the  right 
to  their  own  self-determination.  And 
like  other  nations,  captives  under  Com- 
munist domination,  the  Slovaks  know 
that  one  day  they  will  join  ranks  with  the 
civilized  world  with  other  free  nations. 
Until  then  the  work  of  the  Slovak  World 
Congress  is  indeed  both  most  worthy  and 
very  necessary  and  I  applaud  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Slovak  World  Congress 
and  other  pertinent  material  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Decxasation 

Representatives  of  Slovak  organizations 
throughout  the  free  world  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals of  Slovak  origin  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  Australia,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy.  Austria.  France,  South  Africa. 
Argentina.  Germany  and  Spain  assembled  in 
Toronto  In  order  to  promote  the  creation  of 
a  world  organization  of  Slovaks  hereby  de- 
,  Clare  that : 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  self -fulfill- 
ment has  been  a  continuing  process  through- 
out Slovak  history.  Attainment  of  this  ob- 
jective In  the  past  has  not  t>een  without 
obstacles,  or  dedicated  work  and  sacrifices 
of  many  individuals  and  groups.  Now,  when 
the  Slovak  nation  Is  unable  to  determine 
its  own  destiny,  because  it  is  under  a  foreign 
military  domination,  such  efforts,  dedica- 
tion said  sacrifices  must  be  increased  to  help 
them  achieve  their  freedom  once  again. 

Those  of  Slovak  origin  now  living  through- 
out the  free  world,  are  urged  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  this  task.  Our  obligation  will 
be  to  present  to  the  free  world  a  true  picture 
of  the  life  under  which  our  brethren  are 
compelled  to  live,  and  to  seek  a  change  of 
their  plight. 

The  concepts  by  which  we  will  be  guided 
In  this  woik  will  be  the  traditional  values 
promoted  throughout  Slovak  history  which 
have  given  vitality  to  the  nation  In  its  growth 
and  acc^tance  among  nations  of  the  western 
world. 

The  Congress  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
democratic  principles  In  civU  and  Interna- 
tional relations  and  considers  tolerance  in 
ideological,  political  and  religious  matters  an 
expression  of  maturity  for  democracy  and 
strongly  opposes  any  tyranny  whether  it 
comes  from  the  left,  or,  from  the  right. 

It  has  been  obvious  during  the  past  two 
decades  that  the  Slovaks  living  in  Slovakia 
have  been  unable  to  determine  their  own 
destiny.  A  nvunber  of  recent  facts  attest  to 
this  unforunate  reality  namely  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  basic  freedoms  of  Slovaks,  as  well  as 
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of  other  Captive  Nations  imder  communism, 
are  stUl  qiilte  limited — travel  to  Western 
countries,  and  press  and  assembly  freedoms 
have  recently  been  set  back  to  almost  the 
1948  levels. 

The  federalization  of  Csechoslovakia  into 
two  equal  sectors — the  Czech  and  the  Slovak, 
introduced  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
October  1948,  has  been  severely  circum- 
scribed in  recent  past  and  is  slowly  being 
replaced  by  a  new  centralism; 

Religious  freedom  continues  to  be  re- 
stricted to  Roman  Catholics,  Uniates,  Lu- 
therans, Jews  and  to  other  denominations; 
and 

The  present  Czecho-Slovak  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  no  initiative  nor  has  it 
responded  to  initiatives  suggested  by  the 
Holy  See  In  the  Vatican  to  establish  a  Catho- 
lic Province  in  Slovakia,  even  though  such 
provinces  exist  in  Bohemia  (Czech)  as  weU 
as  in  Moravia. 

We  contend  that  the  issue  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  recognition  of  a  Slovak 
nation  be  duly  accepted  by  aU  nations,  in- 
cluding the  records  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  of  the  suppressed  freedoms 
of  all  nations  now  living  under  conununism 
must  soon  be  given  fuU  airing  and  remedies 
instituted.  This  has  been  and  should  not 
cease  to  be  an  issue  of  interest  to  all  clvUized 
nations.  Slovaks  call  upon  them  to  help  in 
this  cause. 

We  take  a  positive  attitude  towards  the 
economic  int«^ration  in  Europe  and  urge 
that  the  Slovak  nation  be  included  in  this 
and  other  unifying  processes  benefiting  their 
degree  of  economic  and  other  freedoms. 

Viewing  the  future  political  situation  In 
Eastern  Europe  with  hope  and  cautioiis  op- 
timism, we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
obstacles  which  presently  prevent  cultural 
and  educational  exchanges  between  Slovaks 
at  home  and  abroad  will  be  removed. 

Resolution — m  Past — Aooptko  by  Siovak 
Wosin  CoNCSESs,  JiTNX  19,  1971 

To  support  the  objectives  mentioned  above, 
we  have  established  a  permanent  organization 
under  the  name  of:  Slovak  World  Congress, 
which  shaU  embody  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  mutual  respect.  Religious  affiliations  or 
political  views,  insofar  as  they  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the  ob- 
jectives mentioned  above,  will  not  bar  any- 
one from  membership  or  active  participation 
in  our  organization.  We  consider  it  essential 
that  our  goals  and  methods  as  well  as  oiU'  ac- 
tivities follow  democratic  principles. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  have  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  represent  its  members  at 
international  scientific,  cultural,  religious  or 
political  forums  in  the  interest  of  the  Slovak 
nation  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  by-laws  of  the  organization. 

We  urge  that  the  Slovak  World  Congress 
devote  itself  to  promoting  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  its  members  and  to  co-ordinate  all 
its  efforts  through  constant  contact  with 
member  organizations  maintained  through 
central  secretariats,  regional  Becretarlats, 
committees  and  Information  bureaus  In  vari- 
ous countries  around  the  world. 

We  ask  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  in 
this  undertaking  in  the  firm  hope  that  with 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  aU  those  who 
wish  well  for  the  Slovaks  we  may  successfully 
fulfill  our  role. 

Members  of  the  Committee:  Stephen  B. 
Roman.  LLJ>.,  President;  Rev.  Dusan  Toth. 
Secret4U-y  General;  Dr.  J.  A.  Mlkus,  Dr.  J. 
Stasko,  Dr.  J.  M.  Klrscbbaum,  Dr.  J.  Pauco, 
and  Prof.  E.  Urban. 

ToaoNTO,  Ont.,  June  20,  1971. 

WSIiCOltZ 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  of  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  I  am  delighted  to  extend  to 
each  of  our  delegates,  observers  and  guests  a 
most  cordial  welcome  and  sincere  thanks  for 
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their  attendance  at  and  contributions  to  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Slovak  World  Congress,  comprising 
representatives  of  Slovak  organizations,  cul- 
tural institutions,  associations,  newspapers 
and  individuals  of  Slovak  origin,  was  founded 
one  year  sigo  in  New  York  City.  There,  repre- 
sentatives from  17  countries  did  much  of  the 
preliminary  organlzatory  work,  but  needed 
time  to  discuss  and  put  forward  concrete 
programmes  for  the  Congress.  For  that  reason 
the  sessions  were  adjourned  to  be  reconvened 
in  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  sessions  are  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  co-ordlnatlve  body  repre- 
ssntlng  Slovaks  abroad,  to  have  one  de- 
signated voice  to  speak  out  freely  on  behalf 
of  the  Slovak  nation's  alms,  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions. 

To  this  end,  the  Initiators  of  the  idea  of  a 
Slovak  World  Congress  feel  they  have  been 
successful.  How  successful  they  have  been, 
however,  will  depend  on  each  and  every  per- 
son of  Slovak  origin  In  the  years  to  come. 

May  God  guide  the  Congress  In  the  years 
to  come  In  achieving  its  goals  within  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom — ^freedom  to  promote 
one's  heritage,  freedom  to  live  proud  of  one's 
heritage. 

Stephen  B.  Roman. 

President. 

Join:  19,  1971. 

PaoosAiuu 

Toasts:  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  and  The 
President  of  The  United  States  of  America. 

Grace:  Most  Reverend  Philip  F.  Pocock. 
DJ>.,  Archbishop  of  Toronto. 

Introduction  of  Head  Table  Guests. 

Opening  address:  Stephen  B.  Roman. 
K.CJS.O.,  LL.D.,  President,  Slovak  World  Con- 
gress. 

Cello  Recital:  Prof.  Albln  Berkey,  Antonla 
Mazan — Accompanist. 

Robert  C.  Mardlan,  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Edward  J.  Behuncik,  President,  Slovak 
League  of  America. 

The  Honourable  Claiborne  deB.  Pell,  United 
States  Senator  of  Rhode  Island. 

Candle  Lighting  Ceremony:  To  symbolize 
the  imlty  of  Slovaks  In  preserving  their  na- 
tional heritage. 

The  Honourable  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  United 
States  Senator  of  Ohio. 

Guest  Speaker:  The  Honourable  William  G. 
Davis,  Q.C.,  LLJD.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

Slovak  Melodies:  Ivan  Romanoff  Male 
Chorus. 

Benediction:  Reverend  Dusan  Toth,  Pastor, 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Toronto. 

HeJ  Slovacl. 

0  Canada. 

Blaster  of  Ceremonies — Jack  Dennett. 
Dinner  Music:  John  Laclak  and  His  Orches- 
tra. 
Slovak  Community  Sing-Song — 1  a.m. 

Message  Fbom  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
Deak  BIx.  Roman:  You  and  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  have  won  the  admiration  and 
acclaim  of  the  free  world  for  the  work  you 
are  doing  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom for  the  captive  nations  especially  those 
in  Slovakia. 

Those  who  have  not  known  the  subjuga- 
tion of  tyrannical  rule  In  Slovakia  cannot 
fully  understand  how  precious  freedom  is. 

You  who  have  come  from  Czecbo-Slovakla 
or  who  have  friends  and  family  there  know 
well  how  It  feels  to  be  deprived  of  the  basic 
God-given  liberties  which  we  In  the  free 
world  enjoy. 

1  am  sure  your  courage  and  hope  wUl  serve 
as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  those  who  remain 
in  bondage  in  yoxir  former  homeland. 

The  cause  of  freedom  Is  the  greatest  goal 
for  which  aU  men  strive.  I  encourage  you  to 
to  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagak. 
Governor  of  California. 
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VkoM  BtMATom  TowsK  or  TBU8 
PlflAM  vcpttm  to  all  attending  the  Slovak 
woild  comrei  In  Toronto  mj  best  wlabea  for 
a  succeaatul  mestlng.  I  lecaU  the  privilege 
at  speaking  before  your  group  last  year  and 
applaud  your  eflorta  for  a  most  worthy  cause. 
Please  knov  that  your  concern  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly  In 
aiovaklA  is  shared  by  all  of  us.  No  more  dire 
threat  exists  today  than  that  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  I  stand  with  you  against 
their  eiq;>anslonary  policies.  Keep  up  with 
your  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

JoRM  Town, 

1/.S.  Senator. 

iSwaakm  Tuott  Sknatoc  Roman  Hxvska  or 

NCBSASKA 

Mt  DBAS  Ms.  Roman:  My  best  wishes  to 
the  delegates  and  members  of  the  Slovak 
World  Congress.  May  you  have  a  productive 
Congress.  May  your  efforts  help  us  to  attain 
the  goal  we  all  seek — freedom  once  again  for 
the  peoples  who  sitffer  the  oppression  of  com- 
munist tyranny  In  Czechoslovakia. 

My  sincere  congratulations. 

Roman  Hbitska, 

VJS.  Senator. 

Mpwur.i  Pbom  Sknatos  Strom  Thttkmond 

DxAS  Ma.  Roman:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  annual  Slovak  World  Con- 
grass  Is  meeting  In  Toronto  this  week. 

The  Slovak  World  Congress  stands  for 
freedom  and  seeks  to  preserve  the  language, 
cnilture  and  national  heritage.  Tou  are  to 
be  commendwrt  for  your  strong  antl-Commu- 
nist  stand. 

Please  express  my  best  wishes  to  my  0(d- 
leagties  the  Honorable  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  and 
Claiborne  Pell  who  are  speaking  at  the 
Congress. 

Also  I  wish  to  extend  my  wishes  to  my 
good  friend  John  Hvasta  and  to  others  pres- 
ent I  wish  a  well  spent  time. 
Kindest  regards. 

SraoM  Thukmond, 

V.S.  Senator. 

McBOAGa  PaoM  U.S.  CoNcaxssMAN  Joseph  M. 

OATOOS    or    PSNNSTLVANIA 

DsAX  Mr.  Roman:  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
person nally  be  with  you  this  evening.  How- 
ever, I  am  with  you  In  spirit  and  I  send  to 
you  my  congratulations  for  the  wonderful 
work  the  Slovak  World  Congress  has  done  In 
the  past.  I  wish  the  Congress  much  success 
In  the  future  in  all  its  endeavors  to  help  at- 
tain freedom  for  Slovaks. 
Ood  bless  you. 

I  am  sincerely  yoiirs, 

JosKPH  M.  Oatdos, 
V.S.  Member  of  Congress. 

MxssAcx  Fbom  U.8.  Conosmhman 
Rat  J.  Maddkn  or  Indiana 
DxAB  Ma.  Roman:   I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Slovak  people  of  our  nation  for  the  out- 
standing fight  they  have  been  waging  over 
the   years   in   exposing  Conununlst   tyranny 
which  is  the  most  powerful  threat  to  human 
freedom  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  all 
group  of  the  free  world  would  have  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  and  expose  the  criminal- 
ity of  Communist  enslavement  methods  and 
Communist  living  conditions  there  would  be 
no  doubt  that  this  Communistic  threat  to 
the  world  would  collapse  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  greet  you,  my  friends,  aind  wish  you  well. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  J.  Madoxn. 
V.S.  Member  of  Congress. 

Thx  SnucGLX  ros  Phxxoom 
(By  Robert  C.  Mardian) 
It  is  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  address 
this  second  Annual  meeting  of  the  Slovak 
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World  Ooogrsaa.  Although  I'm  not  SlovakUn, 
my  Armenian  ancestry  makes  me  feel  mpt- 
dally  akin  to  you  and  your  organization. 

Most  all  of  the  people  who  call  North 
America  "home"  have  European  origins.  Most 
of  MM  here  today  have  our  origins  in  Kuro- 
pean  countries  that  are  either  nonexistent  or 
communist  controlled.  This  is  a  special  tra- 
gedy for  those  of  us  who  were  bom  in  the 
old  country  or  are  the  children  of  those  bom 
there.  Tragic  though  it  is,  each  of  has  a 
heritage — a  heritage  of  culture  and  human 
dignity  rich  in  spine-striMturing  history. 

That's  why  I  must  confess  an  iinseemly 
pride  In  three  aspects  of  my  heritage:  My 
heritage  as  a  Christian,  my  heritage  as  an 
American  and  my  heritage  as  an  Armenian. 

My  religion  teaches  me  that  when  Christ 
endured  the  agony  of  the  cross,  in  warfare 
against  th^  enemies  of  the  soul,  I  was  there. 
My  national  heritage  lights  my  spirit  with 
pride  when  a  fellow  countryman  walks  on  the 
moon,  and  lifts  there  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and,  yes,  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  am 
standing  there  too.  And  when  I  hear  of  peo- 
ple passing  through  the  dark  night  of  suffer- 
ing, my  ethnic  origin,  my  Armenian  heritage, 
stirs  in  me  a  pride  so  strong  I  sometimes  can- 
not contain  it.  But  with  that  pride  are  the 
memories  of  the  atrocities  committed  against 
the  Armenian  people,  and  I  am  there  too. 

It  is  a  conmion  heritage  that  binds  us 
together  here  today.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  this  sharing  of  a  common  herit- 
age Is  the  goal  to  which  this  group  Is  com- 
mitted. That  goal,  of  course,  is  the  securing 
of  freedom  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  any  of  you  that  the 
most  dangeroiis  threat  to  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  Is  presented  by  the  de-humaniz- 
ing, de-morallzlng  socialist  dictatorships 
which  fancy  themselves  as  merely  the  keepers 
of  power  until  a  true  communism  evolves. 
It  matters  not  whether  a  dictatorship  Is 
conununlst,  fascist,  or  nasi — all  dictatorships 
are  without  respect  for  liberty,  dignity,  and 
life  itself.  The  dictatorships  which  present 
the  current  most  dangerous  threat  arose  un- 
der the  guise  of  social  dissent  which  allowed 
Karl  Marx  to  fashion  an  anti-liberal  ideol- 
ogy which  has  resulted  In  a  totalitarian 
challenge  to  human  liberty.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  the  destruction  of  all  op- 
posing social  institutions  and  elements,  the 
denial  of  Inalienable  rights,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  economic  nmms  for  moral  and 
cultural  values — all  are  principles  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  have  as  their  conse- 
quences the  destruction  of  freedom  and  West- 
em  culture.  Marxism -Leninism  promises  the 
world  a  communist  society  with  economic 
equality  but  neglects  to  mention  that  the 
price  exacted  is  the  loss  of  human  freedom 
and  the  stiffing  of  the  individual  intellect. 

In  recent  times,  the  United  States  has 
passed  through  what  President  Nixon  has  re- 
ferred to  as  a  dark  night  of  the  national 
spirit.  American  involvement  in  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  has  been  blamed  for  casting 
this  veil  of  darkness  over  our  nation.  We  are 
told  by  the  conmiunist  nations  that  our  mo- 
tives are  imperialistic.  We  are  guilty,  we  are 
told  again  and  again,  of  the  most  abased 
atrocities.  We  are  accused  of  blatant  aggres- 
sion and  callous  murder. 

Our  nation's  forces  have  been  committed 
to  South  Vietnam  becaiise  of  that  country's 
urgent  need  for  assistance  against  the  com- 
munist aggressor.  American  boys  are  in  Viet- 
nam because  America  honors  her  commit- 
ments, because  she  keeps  her  word  and  be- 
cause America  Is  a  humane  nation  dedicated 
to  the  llbMty  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
fight  for  freedom.  And  yet,  while  we  are  in 
the  very  throes  of  this  deadly  struggle  with 
communism  we  are  being  constantly  sub- 
jected to  propaganda  that  the  communists 
are  mellowing  and  have  lost  the  desire  to 
conquer  and  enslave  the  World.  This  prop- 
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aganda  has  been  spread  among  our  peo- 
ple by  ideological  wolves  dlsgxUsed  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

Those  of  you  who  have  lived  under  the  ter- 
ror and  repression  of  communism  or  who 
have  shared  the  heartache  of  having  families 
caught  in  the  vicious  snare  of  these  dictator- 
ships are  only  too  aware  that  the  communists 
have  not  changed  and.  In  fact,  continue  to 
be  dedlc  'cd  to  the  suppression  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  This  should  have  t>een  apparent 
to  all  nxen  when  in  1958  and  again  in  1968, 
Soviet  military  aggression  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  expoetire  of  the  real  tyranny 
which  was  and  still  is  Inherent  in  the  com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Kven  within  the  communist  world  there 
is  an  atjsolute  Intolerance  for  those  faithful 
party  members  who  would  put  a  "human 
face"  on  the  dictatorship  in  order  to  make 
it  more  palatable.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  Alex- 
ander Dubcek  who  sought  to  purify,  and  re- 
form, but  not  replace  or  destroy,  conununism 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Yet  even  after  the  true 
nature  of  the  dictator  reared  its  ugly  head 
and  Dubcek's  reforms  were  ?.acrlficed,  we 
still  hear  the  drone  of  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  communist  dictator  has 
changed.  Let  no  one  be  fooled — communism 
is  the  Number  One  enemy  not  only  of  the 
Western  World,  but  of  humanity  itself. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  all  of  you  who  have  felt 
the  Iron  hand  of  the  communist  dictator 
that  you  have  brought  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere an  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  dangers  of  cotnmunism  which  is,  un- 
fortunately, shared  by  too  few  Americans. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  thoae  of  you  who 
have  escaped  the  deathly  grip  of  the  com- 
munist dictator  that  you  have  not  allowed 
yourselves  to  be  intimidated  Into  silence 
where  freedom  is  the  issue.  I  refer  specifically 
to  letters  recently  sent  to  refuj^ees  from  the 
CzechoelovalLlan  Invasion  whereby  they  are 
informed  that  they  have  been  charged  with 
criminal  violations  in  Czechoelovakia  and  are 
subject  to  prison  terms  and  confiscation  of 
property.  These  letters,  alleg^edly  sent  by  at- 
torneys in  Czechoslovakia,  demand  payments 
for  legal  services  supposedly  rendered  in  the 
refugee's  absence.  This  childish  antic,  de- 
signed to  gain  international  credits  and 
harass  refugees,  is  but  another  example  of 
the  character  of  dictatorship.  Of  course,  un-  ■ 
der  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  refugee 
has  no  obligation  to  pay  this  alleged  debt. 

The  United  States  stands  in  a  peculiar 
position  with  regard  to  the  internstional 
communist  ai^>aratus.  Because  International 
conununism  regards  our  country  as  the  chief 
barrier  to  further  communist  expansion,  we 
are  its  primary  target.  Communists  every- 
where are  hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
are  dedicated  to  isolating  and  destroying  this 
nation.  The  tactics  traditionally  used  by 
the  communists  such  as  subversion,  infiltra- 
tion. Insurrection,  guerilla'  warfare,  armed 
aggression,  terrorism,  murder  and  espionage 
are  being  used  increasingly  in  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  United  States  government. 

The  communists  labor  ceaselessly  to  ex- 
ploit racial  discontent  and  to  incite  racial 
strife  in  order  to  create  the  polarization  of 
conflicting  forces  on  which  communism  is 
nourished. 

The  communists  have  exploited  the  so- 
called  "peace  movement"  by  making  propa- 
ganda use  of  prominent  intellectuals  and 
others  to  exploit  the  intense  and  deep  yearn- 
ing of  pe<9le  everywhere  for  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  real  meaning  of  com- 
munist-style "peace"  is  world  communism — 
not  world  peace. 

The  communists  have  capitalized  on  the 
discontent  of  our  youth,  who  like  all  chil- 
dren demand  Instant  solutions  to  all  prob- 
lems, by  exploiting  their  desire  for  instant 
peace.   Instant  change  and  Instant  Utopia. 

I  do  not  need  to  further  entmierate  here 
the  many  other  ways  in  which  the  oommu- 
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nlsts  have  insidiously  attempted  to  gain  a 
foothold  In  the  Western  World.  Their  meth- 
ods of  operation  are  well  known  to  all  of 
you.  But  the  question  Is,  what  do  we  do 
about  it? 

We  may  win  a  battle  against  communist 
today  at  tomorrow,  but  this  does  zkot  mean 
that  we  have  won  the  war.  We  may  become 
excited  and  emotional  ibout  communist  ad- 
vances, and  we  may  feel  frustrated  and  be 
"all  fired  up"  for  action,  but  bow  long  can 
we  sustain  a  purely  emotional  campaign 
against  a  dedicated,  calculating  world  con- 
spiracy? Emotions  are  notably  short-lived, 
notoriously  Irrational,  and  woefully  wratic. 
We  cannot  depend  on  them  for  the  sus- 
tained. Intelligent  effort  that  is  demanded 
of  us  If  we  are  to  meet  and  to  defeat  the 
communist  challenge. 

No  well  adjusted  person  manages  his  af- 
fairs solely  by  emotion.  Instead,  he  applies 
his  Intelligence  and  ingenuity  to  life's  prob- 
lems, "nirough  1;he  application  of  rational 
thought  and  hardheaded  realism,  he  prop- 
erly manages  his  life.  So  it  must  l>e  with 
the  effective  counteraction. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  ELECTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NXW    TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated to  my  colleagues  last  week  the 
Department  of  State  has  been  most  dere- 
lict in  failing  to  comment  on  my  reso- 
lution, which  more  than  40  Members 
have  sponsored,  to  send  a  high  level  ob- 
server team  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  election  in  October. 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  excuse  for 
a  delay  of  several  months  in  a  matter  of 
such  moment.  When  prompt  action  is 
essential  it  would  appear  that  the  De- 
partment is  suffering  from  creeping 
lethargy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  again  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  about  this  matter 
and  request  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary today  and  a  copy  of  a  relevant  ar- 
ticle from  today's  New  York  Times: 
Houas  or  RxpaxsENTATivxs, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  20,  1971. 

Hon.   WnXIAM   P.  ROGXRS, 

The  Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Skcbetaxt:  Por  several  months 
the  Department  of  State  has  t>een  promising 
to  provide  comment  on  my  legislation  to  send 
a  high  level  observer  team  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese presidential  election  scheduled  for 
tills  October.  But  repeated  promises  have  not 
helped  and  the  Department's  comment  still 
has  not  been  received  by  the  House  Poreign 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Now,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article 
from  today's  New  York  Times  in  which  Presi- 
dent Thieu  tB  quoted  as  welcoming  foreign 
observers  of  the  election. 

What  must  be  rememt>ered,  as  the  Depart- 
ment delays  responding  to  my  pr(q>o6al,  is 
that  if  we  wait  too  long  before  acting,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  observer  team  and  its 
staff  to  truly  get  an  accurate  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  political  freedom  exists  In 
South  Vietnam.  Many  Important  factors  in 
regard  to  the  election  are  being  decided  now 
and  to  send  a  last  minute  delegation  would 
make  n  moat  difficult  to  come  up  with  a 
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reliable  assessment  of  what  has  taken  place 
during  the  eantpalgn  period. 

With  time  running  out,  I  once  again  want 
to  urge  that  the  Department  respond 
prcmptly  and  favorably  on  my  l^Elalatton  so 
that  the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
full  House  can  move  eqMdltlously  In  this 
regard. 

Your  early  reply  would  be  appreciated. 
Kind  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Lestkk  L.  WoLrr, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 

Thieu  Terms  Mznh  a  Liak  and  Defends  Role 
IN  Diem  Coxtp 

(By  Alvln  Shuster) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — President  Ngyuen 
Van  Thieu  struck  back  at  his  political  rivals 
tonight,  calling  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh  a 
"coward  and  a  liar,"  and  insisting  that  the 
presidential  elections  this  fall  would  be  fair 
and  honest. 

In  his  first  public  rebuttal  to  a  series  of 
charges  by  O^eral  Minh,  President  Thieu 
accused  his  moeit  serious  poiential  challenger 
of  lrresi>onslblllty  for  having  made  "al>£urd 
and  slanderous  statements."  He  pledged  dem- 
ocratic elections  on  Oct.  3  and  Mid  be  wovild 
welcome  foreign  Observers  "who  could  go  any- 
wh«^  they  want  in  the  country." 

"It  is  not  easy  to  rig  the  elections,"  the 
President  said. 

General  Minh,  the  hero  of  the  1963  coup 
d'etat  against  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  and 
Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  both  presi- 
dential hc^>efuls,  have  been  accusing  the 
President  of  planning  to  fix  the  elections  to 
insure  his  re-election.  The  challengers  in- 
sist this  would  be  easy  for  Mr.  Thieu  l>ecause 
of  his  control  over  South  Vietnam's  admini- 
strative  and    mtUtary   machinery. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  President's  news 
conference  tonight,  however,  was  to  rebut 
a  suggestion  by  Oeneral  Minh  In  several  re- 
cent interviews  that  Mr.  Thieu  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Diem  at  the  time 
of  the  coup.  Mr.  Thieu,  then  a  colonel  in  the 
Army,  was  among  the  officers  who  over- 
threw the  controversial  leader. 

"Oeneral  Minh  has  slandered  me,"  Presi- 
dent Thieu  said.  "This  is  underserving  of  an 
officer.  A  military  man  must  have  the  courage 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  challenge  him  to  do  so." 

It  was  clear  from  his  coounents  that  "Who 
killed  Diem?"  was  developing  as  a  campaign 
issue.  Mr.  Thieu  charged  that  Oeneral  Minh 
was  tiying  to  shed  reeponslbility  for  Presi- 
dent Diem's  death  to  win  the  support  of 
South  Vietnam's  Roman  Catholic  minority. 

Mr.  Diem  and  bis  feared  brother  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu,  who  was  also  killed,  were  Roman 
Catholics,  as  is  President  Thieu.  Oeneral 
Minh,  who  insists  that  he  did  not  want  Mr. 
Diem  assassinated  dtiring  the  coup,  is  a 
Buddhist. 

bite  or  COUP'S  sniMX 

Mr.  Thieu's  news  conference,  called  pri- 
marily for  Vietnamese  reporters,  was  held  In 
the  officers  club  of  the  Joint  Oeneral  Staff 
headquarters,  near  Tansonnhut  Airport.  The 
coup  had  Its  origins  in  those  offices  on  Nov.  1, 
1963,  and  its  leaders  woe  in  the  officers  club 
the  next  day  when  President  Diem  and  his 
brother  were  murdered  after  their  capture  in 
Cholon,  the  Chinese  district  of  Saigon. 

In  discussing  the  coup,  Oeneral  Minh  who 
retired  In  1964,  has  said  that  Mr.  Thieu  was 
late  in  bringing  his  trot^  to  the  Presidential 
Palace  the  day  of  the  coup,  thus  enabling 
Mr.  Diem  to  escape.  He  said  that  Mr.  Diem 
and  his  brother  would  not  have  died  had  Oen- 
eral Thieu  turned  up  in  time  and  taken  them 
into  custody. 

General  Minh  said  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
coup,  Amt>assador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  called 
him  and  asked  that  the  brothers  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  country.  He  said  this  would  have 
been  done  If  the  brothers  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  escape  the  palace  to  a  hiding  place 
in  Cholon. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  FREE 
SOCIETY 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

or  mAKo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday .  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  when  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  troubled  times  to  as- 
sume that  the  present  problems  are  with- 
out precedent  and  practically  devoid  of 
reasonable  solution.  Instead  of  turning  to 
despair  I  think  it  is  imp<»tant  that  we 
view  our  problems  in  a  broader  perspec- 
tive. 

While  our  current  problems  are  great, 
they  are  not  without  precedent.  The 
traditional  American  spirit  has  been  not 
to  despair  at  difficulties  but  to  go  about 
finding  solutions  to  them.  This  is  how  we 
have  become  a  great  Nation  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  shall  continue  along  this  path. 

On  July  4  an  excellent  editorial  along 
these  lines  entitled  "The  Strength  of  a 
Free  Society"  appeared  in  the  Idaho 
Statesman.  I  adi  unanimous  consent 
that  this  excellent  article,  which  puts  our 
present  difficulties  in  an  historical  per- 
spective, be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  (Boise)  Idaho  Statesman, 

July  4,  1971) 

In  Our  Opinion — ^Thb  Strbncth  or  a  Pxce 

SociErr 

Flve  years  from  its  QOOtb.  birthday  the 
United  States  offers  evidence  of  being  a 
troubled  and  divided  nation.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  despair  for  the  country's  future. 

This  July  4  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
member that  this  nation  has  been  troubled 
and  divided  before.  Also,  that  political  dif- 
ferences and  debate  are  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try's heritage,  a  way  in  which  it  is  renewed 
and  refreshed.  This  is  a  time  of  questioning 
past  priorities  In  government  and  national 
life.  To  some  extent,  the  younger  generation 
is  in  conflict  with  its  elders.  Change  is  in 
the  wind. 

These  aren't  reasons  for  despair.  Por  the 
most  part  past  and  present  priorities  are 
being  reviewed  in  search  of  better  policies. 
For  the  most  part,  young  people  dont  wish 
to  tear  down  the  system  but  to  reform  and 
improve  it. 

July  4,  1776  was  also  a  time  of  trouble,  of 
questioning,  and  despair  in  some  circles.  The 
colonists  divided  into  revolutionary  and 
loyalist  factions.  There  was  uncertainty 
about  the  future. 

The  nation's  present  situation  hardly  ap- 
proaches the  crisis  of  1776.  But  some  of  the 
same  spirit  or  idealism  and  hope  that  marked 
the  patriots  of  1776  can  be  seen  today.  A  re- 
cent survey  showed  Americans  troubled 
about  the  present,  but  hopeful  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Consider  some  of  the  country's  assets: 

A  constitution  and  a  Bill  of  Rights  that 
stands  Intact,  though  people  disagree  over 
its  Interpretation  (as  they  did  in  the  first 
years  of  the  new  nation),  and  though  it  is 
threatened  from  time  to  time.  (That's  noth- 
ing new,  either.) 

An  economic  system  that  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world. 

A  political  system  that  is  stiU  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed — with  an  elec- 
toral base  expanded  by  extending  voting 
rights  to  those  from  18  to  21. 

A  population  of  200  million  people  that  is 
better  informed  and  better  educated  than 
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any  people  in  history,  with  greater  opportu- 
nities for  Individual  achievement  and  ao- 
compllahment. 

On  the  negative  aide,  the  mlniues  should 
be  considered  In  relation  to  the  pl\iaee: 

Although  Vietnam  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ing experience  it  is  significant  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  are  willing,  even  anxious,  to  ques- 
tion and  review  the  rec(»tl,  to  see  where  we 
went  wrong,  to  avoid  mistakes  In  the  future. 
Any  nation  makes  errors.  An  ability  to  assess, 
recognize  and  profit  from  those  errors  Is  an 
asset. 

Although  there  have  been  rioting  and 
bombings,  surveys  show  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  young  people  reject  such  tactics. 
Most  of  the  young  critics  of  American  so- 
ciety are  would-be  reformers,  not  revolu- 
tloiwrles.  Reform  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  day  the  constitution  was  ratified. 

The  nation  has  made  tremendous  progress 
In  recent  years  on  civil  rights.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  sxirvey  showing  whites  feeling 
the  country  had  slid  backwards  showed  that 
blacks  had  a  more  positive  view. 

Offered  the  challenge  to  stop  fouling  the 
land,  water  and  air,  the  nation  has  resspond- 
ed  at  every  level — the  public,  government 
and  Industry.  Fundamental  pcdlcy  changes 
have  been  made. 

The  country  is  hardly  without  troubles: 
Inflation,  high  unemployment,  crime  and 
drugs.  Yet  the  people  are  optimistic;  they 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  accept  and  face 
the  challenges  of  a  changing  world. 

Those  who  regard  Vietnam  as  a  tragic 
mistake  should  remember  that  the  country 
has  made  mistakes  before,  and  learned  from 
them. 

This  Is  a  nation  whose  founders  had  the 
courage  and  the  vision  to  entrust  basic  pow- 
er to  the  people,  to  Insist  upon  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  religion — so  diversity  In 
thought  and  expression  could  flourish. 

This  is  a  nation  that  went  through  a 
brutal  ClvU  War  after  the  country  divided 
over  the  question  of  slavery. 

This  Is  a  nation  whose  idealism  helped  lead 
It  Into  World  War  I,  a  nation  which  rescued 
Europe  and  part  of  Asia  from  tyranny  in 
World  War  n.  and  which  helped  revive  and 
feed  the  world  after  that  war. 

This  Is  a  nation  whose  offlcial  aspirations 
are  always  out  of  reach  of  achievement.  Free- 
dom means  a  freedom  to  question  and  criti- 
cise. Few  countries  set  the  same  standards 
for  themselves. 

Because  of  the  widespread  questioning  and 
dissent,  because  of  crime  levels  and  riots, 
there  are  political  pressures  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  individual  freedom — to  make 
compromises  with  historic  principles. 

These  could  be  more  of  a  threat  to  free- 
dom than  the  small,  irresponsible  and  un- 
popular revolutionary  element. 

Individual  freedom  and  the  political  proc- 
ess allow  the  country  to  accommodate  and 
benefit  from  diversity  of  opinion,  to  make 
orderly  and  peaceful  decisions  based  on  the 
electoral  process.  This  is  the  basic  source  of 
its  strength  and  durability. 

Mo  matter  how  much  we  may  be  Inclined 
to  disagree  with  this  policy  or  that  one,  to 
question  this  officeholder  or  that  one,  there 
ia  abundant  reason  to  take  price  In  the  coun- 
try, and  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  its 
founders  in  the  power  they  granted  to  a  free 
•Dd  Infivmed  electorate. 


QXJINCY  COLLEGE  SOCCER  TEAM 
TO  TOUR  ISRAEL 


HON.  PAUL  nNDLEY 

or   II.UNOI8 

IN  THB  HOITSB  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Jvly  20.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rq>ort  to  the  House  that  a 
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delegation  from  Qulncy  College  in  my 
district  deiMuts  around  August  1  for  a 
tour  to  Israel  to  conduct  soccer  clinics 
and  play  exhibition  soccer  games  against 
Israeli  teams. 

The  good  will  tour  was  arranged 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  a  Qulncy 
College  sophomore.  Ellas  Menassah, 
whose  home  is  in  Jerusalem. 

The  tour  is  the  culmination  of  sev- 
eral months  of  preparation  by  the  Qulncy 
College  soccer  team  coached  by  Jack 
Mackenzie.  Most  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  tour  were  raised  by  the  team 
members  themselves.  In  the  fiiud  month 
of  the  school  year,  the  athletes  manned 
the  concession  stands  of  the  Qulncy 
home  show,  and  the  college  parents 
weekend  events;  they  played  three  bene- 
fit "Hoc-Soc"  games,  held  a  rummage 
sale,  and  conducted  a  car  wash.  Also, 
many  private  individuals  and  groups  also 
contributed  in  a  truly  commumty-wide 
effort. 

The  group  will  be  housed  in  the  Jeru- 
salem YMCA  and  hosted  by  the  YMCA 
soccer  team. 

Dtiring  their  Israeli  tour,  the  Quincy 
Hawks  will  play  five  soccer  games  in 
Jerusalem,  Renallah,  Nablus,  and  Beit 
Jola.  Israeli  news  media  reports  indi- 
cate widespread  interest  in  the  visit  by 
the  Qulncy,  HI.,  team,  which  in  the  past 
6  years  has  won  two  national  champion- 
ships and  twice  placed  second  in  UjS.  col- 
legiate soccer  competition. 

Taking  part  in  the  tour  along  with 
Coach  Mackenzie  will  be  assistant  coach 
Frank  Longo,  and  Qtiincy  College  athletic 
director  John  Ortwerth. 

Team  members  are  goalie  Ray  Rem- 
stedt  from  St.  Louis,  fullbacks  Al  Harto, 
John  Schneider,  and  Joe  Serati,  all  from 
St.  Louis,  and  Eton  Schmidt  from  Belle- 
ville, m. 

Also,  halfbacks  Tom  and  Bob  Pollihan, 
and  John  Borden  frcHn  St.  Louis,  Olen 
Morton  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Joe 
Buergler  from  Florissant,  Mo. 

The  forwards  are  Edmundo  and  Mario 
Camacho  from  Oakland,  Calif.  Dennis 
Klosterman.  Roger  Cemy,  and  George 
Eigel  from  St.  Louis,  and  Ellas  Manas- 
sah  of  Jerusalem. 

These  men,  along  with  all  those  who 
made  the  tour  possible,  deserve  special 
commendation.  Good  will  ambassadors 
such  as  these  wlU  go  a  long  way  in  pro- 
moting understanding  among  the  people 
of  the  world. 


July  20,  1971 


THE  PRESIDE3n:"S  TRIP 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
many  words  have  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten concerning  President  Nixon's  his- 
toric announcement  that  he  will  visit 
Peking. 

In  my  judgment,  two  of  the  best  com- 
mentaries on  this  subject  were  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Tlmes- 
Dlspateh  of  July  18,  and  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  July  19  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


Both  are  comprehensive  smd  balanced. 
They  express  both  hope  and  concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

(From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 

JiUy  18,  1971 1 

Thk   PKKsmENT's  Taip 

President  Nixon's  stunning  decision  to  vis- 
it Red  China  arouses  contradictory  feelings 
of  hope  and  despair,  of  relief  and  anxiety, 
with  the  world  never  more  than  the  push  of 
a  button  from  nuclear  holocaust,  any  reason- 
able effort  to  normalize  relations  between  two 
major  powers  who  are  potential  antagonists 
is  to  be  applauded.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
shake  the  fear  that  in  the  impending  talks 
between  Washington  and  Peking,  the  United 
States  may  give  far  more  than  it  receives. 

Oiven  the  realities  of  international  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Nixon's  decision  probably  was  in- 
evitable. With  a  population  of  more  than  740 
million.  Communist  China  is  a  major  power 
whose  attitudes  and  policies  can  have  a  pro- 
fo\ind  impact  upon  world  affairs.  Whether 
there  Is  to  be  war  or  peace  in  Asia,  for  ex- 
ample, depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  which 
Peking  desires.  Obviously,  the  existence  of 
so  powerful  a  nation  cannot  be  ignored. 

But  In  accepting  reality  the  President  must 
not  abandon  principle.  And  make  no  mis- 
take: Principle  may  be  imperiled  by  the 
Nixon  visit.  For  it  will  enhance  Red  China's 
International  stature,  promote  its  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  and.  In  the  process, 
help  to  bolster  psychologically  at  least, 
Peking's  claim  to  Taiwan. 

Taiwan  Is  now  the  home  of  Nationalist 
China,  to  which  the  United  States  is  bound 
by  a  mutual  defense  treaty.  Red  China  has 
consistently  refused  to  consider  the  possible 
existence  of  two  Chinas,  one  on  the  mam- 
land  and  the  other  on  Taiwan.  With  equal 
determination,  the  U.S.  has  vowed  never  to 
abandon  Nationalist  China.  But  what  would 
happen  if  Conununist  China,  inspired  by  its 
soaring  international  prestige  and  by  Wash- 
ington's fervent  desire  for  peace  and  "nor- 
malization," pressed  Its  efforts  to  annex  Tai- 
wan? Faced  with  such  a  challenge,  would  the 
U.S.  choose  principle  or  expediency? 

We  are  convmced  that  President  Nixon 
woitld  chose  principle,  that  his  efforts  to  es- 
tablish normal  relations  with  Red  China  will 
not  be  "at  the  expense  of  our  old  friends." 
B<r.  Nixon's  admirable  reputation  as  a  fo^ 
of  communism  and  his  failure  to  falter  un- 
der searing  criticism  from  Vietnam  war  crit- 
ics suggest  that  he  would  be  no  patsy  for 
Peking.  No  doubt  his  decision  to  go  to  Red 
China  was  inspired  by  the  genuine  belief 
that  It  might  be  possible,  notwithstanding 
Peking's  belligerent  rhetoric,  to  develop  re- 
lations with  the  Communists  without  for- 
saking the  Nationalists. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  committed  himself  to  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  mission.  He  is  plunging,  to 
become  metaphorlc,  into  treacherous  waters. 
Inviting  serene  on  the  surface  but  dangerous- 
ly turbulent  beneath.  The  rest  of  us  can  do 
nothing  but  stand  on  the  shore  and  watch, 
hoping  that  he  will  prove  skillful  enough  to 
avoid  the  whirlpools. 

Is  THK   WoaU>  COBCINO  TO  ITS   SENSES? 

President  Nixon's  plan  to  visit  Commtmlst 
China  within  the  next  severaf  months  If 
being  described  as  astonishing.  Indeed,  it  is 
all  but  Incredible,  after  more  than  20  years 
of  implacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  Peking, 
after  actual  war  with  China  In  Korea,  after 
all  the  opposition  in  this  country  to  the  Idea 
of  any  normalization  of  relations  with  main- 
land China. 

Coupled  with  a  seeming  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions in  U.S.-Sovlet  relations,  this  apparent 
turnabout  regarding  China  strikes  many  peo- 
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pie  as  hopeful.  On  balance,  we  think  the 
portents  are  In  fact  hopeful,  provided  all  of 
us  view  them  with  ^>proprlate  caution  and 
skepticism. 

It  must  be  assumed,  most  of  all,  that 
Peking's  fundamental  geopolitical  concept 
has  not  changed.  As  outlined  by  Lin  Plao 
a  few  years  ago — much  in  manner  of  "Meln 
Kampf" — it  calls  for  the  presumptively  pro- 
Communlst  "countryside"  (the  underde- 
veloped nations)  gradually  convering  on  and 
overwhelming  the  "cities"  (the  advanced  na- 
tions) through  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation. 

While  that  undoubtedly  remains  the  goal, 
events  may  have  given  Peking  a  more  realis- 
tic assessment  of  the  difficulties  of  its  attain- 
ment. The  Vietnam  war  has  been  tragically 
costly  for  the  U.S.  and  we  have  not  won  It, 
but  It  has  been  costly  for  the  other  side  too, 
not  only  the  Vietnamese  Communists  but 
Moscow  and  Peking  as  well. 

Other  nations  in  the  area — Indonesia,  for 
example — must  look  to  Peking  like  far  harder 
nuts  to  crack  than  they  did  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Red  China's  assiduous  efforts  to  subvert 
various  African  countries  have  not,  so  far 
as  can  be  Judged,  been  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful. And  of  course  it  faces  a  baleful, 
powerful  Soviet  Union.  (By  the  same  token, 
Russia's  relative  warming  to  the  U.S.  may  be 
partly  based  on  fear  of  China.) 

Even  If,  for  reasons  of  Its  own,  Peking 
wants  something  approaching  a  rapproach- 
ment  with  Washington,  the  issue  of  Taiwan 
appears  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
President  Nixon  says  a  new  relationship 
with  the  Pe(^Ie's  Republic  of  China  will  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  our  old  friends.  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lal  says  If  we  will  Just  forget 
Taiwan,  they  will  take  care  of  the  matter 
without  difficulty  as  an  Internal  Chinese 
problem. 

So  if  a  new  relationship  with  Peking  de- 
pends on  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  issue,  the 
outlook  seems  pretty  bleak.  It  is  nonethe- 
less possible  that  a  new.  Improved  relation- 
ship could  come  about  while  leaving  the 
Taiwan  issue  in  limbo,  for  a  while  anyway. 
Nobody  knows. 

The  U.S.  must  regard  Its  current  and  pros- 
pective relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  same  mixture  of  skepticism  and  hope. 
There  have  been  peace  offensives  emanating 
from  Moscow  for  years,  even — strange  as  It 
seems  in  retrospect — during  the  dread  Sta- 
lin's regime.  They  have  never  amounted  to 
a  great  deal. 

What  is  possibly  more  hopefm  now  is  that 
for  various  reasons  conceived  in  Its  own 
national  Interest,  Russia  may  want  a  sub- 
stantive relaxation  of  tensions  with  the 
U.S.;  the  potential  threat  from  China,  the 
enormous  and  growing  economic  burden  of 
arms.  The  latter  especially  is  what  makes 
some  people  think  a  meaningful.  If  limited, 
agreement  may  emerge  from  the  SALT  talks 
on  curbing  the  arms  race. 

Beneath  all  these  considerations,  it  seems 
to  us,  lie  more  fundamental  ones. 

Although  the  U.S.  philosophically  opposes 
communism,  it  never  wanted  the  cold  war 
and  the  hot  ones  that  also  came.  After  aid- 
ing and  cooperating  with  the  Soviet  Union  m 
World  War  n.  It  was  prepared  to  go  very 
far  toward  cooperating  with  that  nation  In 
building  a  peaceful  world.  The  Soviets 
wouldn't  have  it  that  way. 

Somewhat  similarly,  the  U.S.  was  amiable 
toward  the  Chinese  Communlste  before  they 
took  over  the  mainland.  Unwisely  as  it  hap- 
pened, Washington  sought  to  effect  a  coali- 
tion government  Including  the  CommunlsU. 
Obviously  they  took  advantage  of  that  effort. 
In  other  words,  what  the  U.S.  has  been 
opposing  and  from  time  to  time  fighting  In 
the  world  Is  not  so  much  the  ideology  of 
communism,  even  though  it  abhors  that  sys- 
tem, but  Conununist  belligerence  and  ag- 
gression. Thus  there  Is  no  inconsistency  In 
rejecting  the  CommuzOst  system  and  at  the 
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same  time  trying  to  have  realistically  good 
relations  with  Communist  nations  for  the 
sake  of  peace. 

Plainly  that  Is  President  Nixon's  overriding 
ambition.  He  wants  a  generation  of  peace. 
He  has  made  numerous  iniUatlvee.  The  pres- 
trA  new  looks  between  Washington  and  Pe- 
king are  in  large  part  the  culmination  of 
overtures  on  his  part  extending  over  the  past 
couple  of  years. 

Maybe  this  reflects  something  even  deeper. 
The  world  is  war-weary,  sick  of  actual  war 
and  the  threat  of  war.  Maybe  it  is  more  so 
than  ever  before,  because  for  the  first  time 
people  have  Instant  communication,  war  in 
living  (dying)  color,  and  because  of  the  new 
sense  of  global  closeness  Induced  by  the  ex- 
plorations of  space.  The  U.S.  doesn't  want 
war  In  any  case  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  per- 
haps this  world-wide  war-wearlness  is  begin- 
ning to  penetrate  the  citadels  of  our  adver- 
saries. 

Considering  the  gory  sweep  of  human  his- 
tory, we  are  scarcely  optimistic  about  peo- 
ple's iwopensity  for  prolonged  peace.  But  for 
quite  practical  reasons,  mankind's  chance  of 
avoiding  extinguishing  Itself  does  look  a 
little  better  this  morning. 


THE  MYTH  OF  JEWISH  AFFLUENCE 
EXPOSED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
the  United  States  there  are  many  myths 
that  are  totally  false  yet  regarded  as 
pure  truth.  One  of  these  myths  is  that 
all  American  Jews  are  wealthy  and  that 
there  are  no  poor  Jews.  However,  the  op- 
posite is  the  case.  There  are  more  poor 
Jews  per  capita  than  smiong  either 
Catholics  or  Protestants. 

Over  1  million  Jews  live  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level  in  the  United  States. 
In  New  York  City  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  250,000  Jews  subsist  below  a  level 
of  income  of  $58  a  week,  and  another 
150,000  live  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 
Approximately  65  percent  of  all  Jews 
Uving  in  poverty  are  over  60  years  of 
age. 

An  excellent  editorial  by  the  Day  Jew- 
ish Journal  of  New  York  City  impres- 
sively states  the  case  of  the  poverty 
struck  Jew.  I  commend  this  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  will  place  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point.  I 
am  also  including  an  article  carried  by 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  on  the 
same  subject. 

Myth  or  no  myth,  poverty  knows  no 
boundaries  between  religions,  races  or 
ethnic  groups.  All  Americans  are  sub- 
ject to  poverty,  and  we  must  see  to  it 
that  this  shameful  situation  is  cor- 
rected. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Day- Jewish  Journal,  June  22, 1971 J 
Oke  Million  American  Jews  Living  in  Dire 
Povertt;  Mant  Mobk  Are  Hmmo  Tbkbx 
Deprivation;  the  Mtth  op  Jewish  Af- 
fluence Exposed 

(By  Ernest  E.  Barbarash) 

As  far  back  as  two  years  ago  this  column 

had  exposed  the  myth  of  Jewish  affluence  In 

this   country,    pointing   out   that   at   least 

twenty  per  cent  of  the  five-and-a-haU  mil- 
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lion  Jews  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  line. 
We  laid  particular  stress  on  the  tragic  and 
Impoverished  status  of  the  growing  num- 
ber of  elderly  whose  sole  Income  with  which 
to  sustain  their  body  and  soul  is  derived 
from  social  security.  Attention  was  also  fo- 
cused on  thovisands  of  small  storekeepers 
who  were  left  penniless  when  they  closed 
their  businesses  In  changing  or  abandoned 
neighborhoods.  Whether  out  of  a  sense  of 
apathy  or  because  of  the  myth  that  all  Jews 
are  well  provided  for,  or  both,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  Impoverished 
and  elderly  Jews  were  not  receiving  wel- 
fare payments  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. The  extent  of  Jewish  poverty  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  during  the  weeks  prior 
to  the  last  Passover  holidays  when  I  made 
the  rounds  of  orthodox  congregations  In  va- 
rious neighborhoods  of  the  metrop>olltan 
area  and  saw  long  lines  of  downcast  Jewish 
men  and  women  waiting  their  turn  to  regis- 
ter for  receipt  of  Maotb  Chittlm,  food  pro- 
visions for  observance  of  the  holiday.  These 
were  In  addition  to  the  countless  impover- 
ished Jewish  famUles  who  were  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  "Mattan  B'Selssor,"  when  food 
packages  were  delivered  to  their  homes  un- 
beknown to  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  existence  and 
desperate  situation  of  vast  masses  of  Jewish 
poor  is  now  being  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  such  a  prestigious  organization  as 
the  American  Jewish  Committee.  At  the  re- 
cent annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  hJ. 
Committee's  Chicago  chapter,  a  paper  en- 
titled "The  Invisible  Jewish  Poor"  was  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  Anne  Wolf,  a  prominent  so- 
ciologist of  its  Intergroup  Relations  and  So- 
cial Action  Department,  revealing  that  near- 
ly one  million  American  Jews  live  at  or  near 
the  poverty  level.  While  this  disclosure  came 
as  a  surprise  to  many,  it  was  noted  that  the 
myth  of  Jewish  affluence  was  perpetuated 
in  part  by  the  Jewish  community  which  un- 
til recently  (and  I  would  add  that  the  myth 
is  still  alive  today)  has  been  blind  to  the 
large  areas  of  poverty  among  fellow-Jews  all 
over  the  country. 

Gleaning  her  information  from  studies  of 
numerous  sun'eys  and  statistics  compiled 
over  several  years  by  national,  loyal  and 
Jewish  groups,  Mrs.  Wolfe's  report  unfolds 
the  following  grim  picture  of  the  extent  of 
Jewish  poverty  in  the  VS.  today. 

There  is  more  poverty  among  Jews  per 
capita  than  among  either  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants. Something  like  60  to  65  per  cent  of 
Jews  living  In  poverty  (measured  by  the  liv- 
ing standard  estimates  of  The  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics)  are  over  60  or  6S  years  of  age. 
The  major  problem  facing  the  elderly  poor 
is  housing  and  deterrioratlng  neighborhoods 
from  which  they  are  unable  to  escape  and 
which  increases  their  loneliness,  isolation 
and  emotional  and  physical  insecurity. 

DIRB    POVERTT    AMONG    TOUNGER    PEOPLE 

"But  there  are  significant  numbers  of 
poor,"  Mrs.  Wolfe  took  pains  to  point  out, 
"who  are  not  old  folk  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  explode  the  myth  that  the  Jewish 
poor  are  the  Jewish  old.  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
our  poverty  group  Is  made  up  of  simple,  un- 
related people  or  families,  many  with  young 
children,  some  headed  by  one  parent.  There 
are  Jewish  families  receiving  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  (welfare) — a  fact  that  is  usually 
greeted  with  disbelief.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  it  is  estimated  .  .  .  that  one  quarter 
of  a  million  Jews  subsist  below  a  level  of  58 
doUars  a  week,  and  another  150,000  live  at 
near  poverty  income  .  .  ." 

It  Is  also  significant  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  non-elderly  Jewish  poor  in  big  cities 
are  Orthodox  and  Chassldic  Jews  In  New 
York  City,  and  this  group  Is  the  third  largest 
group  In  New  York. 

The  study  of  Jewish  poverty  embraced  also 
other  American  olties,  notably  Miami  and 
Los  Angeles  which  are  attractive  to  elderly 
people  because  of  their  mild  climate,  *r>rt 
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PhilMlelpblm.  Vat  liutance,  tbe  files  of  th« 
Lo6  Ang«l«a  County  Department  of  Public 
Sodftl  BwTlo—  showed  about  8,000  eldarly 
Jews  receiving  public  aasiBtance,  and  more 
than  10,000  ellgiUe  for  old  age  aaelstanee 
who,  for  a  Tariety  of  reaaons,  did  not  apply. 

"An  interesting  example  of  blind  spots  re- 
lates to  Miami  Beach.  In  an  area  of  that  com- 
mtmlty  called  South  Beach,  It  was  asoer- 
tained  in  1M0  that  40,000  people  were  clus- 
tered within  some  40  square  blocks.  Of  these, 
80  i>er  cent  are  over  65  and  85  per  cent  are 
Jews.  The  average  annual  Income  Is  t2,4ao 
(about  47  dollars  a  week);  thousands  are 
living  on  lees  than  $38  a  week  for  rent  and 
food,"  Mrs.  Wolfe  reported. 

The  aforementioned  report  as  excerpted 
here  contains  only  bare  outlines  of  tbe  sit- 
uation of  Jewish  poor  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  There  ore  vast  numbers  of  Jew- 
ish poor  who  successfully  hide  their  actual 
condition  and  masquerade  as  fairly  well  to 
do  while  scrimping  on  meals,  clothing  and 
other  essentials. 

Vast  anti-poverty  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated in  many  areas  by  FMeral,  State  and 
municipal  agencies.  The  Jewish  poor  under 
the  laws  of  tbe  land  are  entitled  to  their 
fair  share  of  these  funds.  The  question  is: 
Who  in  our  Jewish  community,  on  a  national 
and  local  level,  are  taking  up  the  cudgels  for 
these  poor  anK>ng  our  people? 

[From  the  Jewish  Press,  July  2,  1971] 
Yks  VncimA — Tbxss  Aas  Pooa  Jrws 

Chicaco. — The  "affluence"  of  American 
Jews  is  to  a  surprising  extent,  a  myth  per- 
petuated in  part  by  the  Jewish  community, 
which  until  recently  has  been  blind  to  the 
large  areas  of  poverty  among  fellow  Jews  all 
over  the  country.  That  disclostu-e  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Wolfe,  a  sociologist  and  pro- 
gram consxiltant  in  the  Intergroup  Relations 
and  Social  Action  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Invisible  Jewish 
Poor."  Mrs.  Wolfe  revealed  that  nearly  one 
million  American  Jews  live  at  or  near  the 
poverty  level.  She  gleaned  her  information 
from  studies  of  numerous  surveys  and  sta- 
J^tlcs  compiled  over  several  years  by  na- 
tional, local  and  Jewish  groups. 

"We  find  slgnlAcant  Indication  of  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  In  the  Jewish  community 
from  the  National  Opinion  Research  Survey 
on  Income  related  to  religion."  Mrs.  Wolfe 
said,  "which  ascertained  ttut  15.3  percent  of 
Jewish  households  had  income  under  $3,000 
a  year"  compared  with  15.6  percent  of 
Catholic  and  22.7  percent  of  Protestant 
households.  "Plfteen  percent  of  six  million 
people  is  a  large  number,"  representing 
700,000-750.000  people.  Mrs.  Wolfe  remarked. 

She  pointed  out  that  if  the  iigures  for  the 
"near  poor" — those  earning  under  94.500  a 
year — were  added,  the  number  of  Jewish 
poor  would  be  much  greater,  exceeding 
900,000.  Thus.  wtUle  surveys  continue  to  find 
ttiat  the  median  Income  of  American  Jews 
on  the  whole  Is  tUgher  tlian  the  general 
national  median  income,  there  is  more  pov- 
erty among  Jews  per  capita  tlian  among 
either  Catholics  or  Protestants. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  noted  that  the  problem  of 
Jewish  poverty  was  related  to  the  lower 
death  rate  among  Jews  at  younger  ages  and 
the  lower  birth  rate  among  Jewish  families, 
which  results  in  a  larger  number  of  elderly 
peoi^e  In  the  Jewish  population  than  in  the 
general  population.  "The  community  studies 
reveal  that  something  like  60  to  65  percent 
of  Jews  living  in  poverty  are  over  60  or  65 
years  of  age,"  Mrs.  Wolfe  stated. 

"But  there  are  significant  numbers  of  poor 
who  are  not  cdd  folk  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  e^ode  the  myth  that  the  Jewish 
poor  are  the  Jewish  old,"  Mrs.  Wolfe  said. 
•This  other  group— 30-38  percent  of  our 
poverty  group — is  made  up  of  single,  unre- 
lated people  or  families,  many  with  yoanf 
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children,  some  headed  by  one  parent.  There 
are  Jewish  families  receiving  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  (wtffare) — a  fact  that  is  uniaUy 
greeted  with  disbelief.  In  New  York  city 
alone,  it  is  estimated  .  .  .  that  one  quarter 
of  a  million  Jews  subsist  below  a  level  of 
•3.000  a  year  and  another  150,000  live  at  near 
poverty  on  Income  l>elow  M.SOO." 

Bfrs.  Wolfe  observed  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  non -elderly  Jewish  poor  In  big  cities 
are  Orthodox  and  Hassldlc  Jews.  "There  are 
80.000  Hassldlc  Jews  In  New  York  City  and 
this  group  is  the  third  largest  poverty  group 
in  New  York,"  she  s&ld.  Foreign  born  Jews 
also  account  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Jewish  poor. 

Mrs.  Wolfe's  study  embraced  the  Jewish 
poverty  situation  in  other  American  cities — 
notably  Miami  and  Los  Angeles,  which  are 
attractive  to  elderly  people  because  of  their 
mild  climate.  A  study  of  the  flies  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Department  of  Public  and 
Social  Services  showed  about  8,000  elderly 
Jews  receiving  public  assistance  and  more 
than  10,000  eligible  for  old-age  assistance 
who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  did  not  apply. 
"An  interesting  example  of  blind  spots  re- 
lates to  wealthy  Miami  Beach.  In  an  area  of 
that  community  called  South  Beach,  it  was 
ascertained  in  1969  that  40.000  people  were 
clustered  in  an  area  of  some  40  square  blocks. 
Of  these,  80  percent  are  over  66  and  86  per- 
cent are  Jews.  The  average  annual  Income  Is 
•2,460,  thousands  are  living  on  less  than  828 
a  week  for  rent  and  food,"  said  Mrs.  Wolfe. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  LLOYD  BENTSEN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philippines  is  one  of  America's  Asian 
friends,  and  our  relations  with  that  In- 
dependent nation  are  generally  solid, 
with  some  lapses. 

One  of  the  best  series  of  articles  on 
the  Philippines,  and  her  leaders,  was 
written  recently  by  Kingsbury  Smith, 
and  published  in  the  San  Antonio  Light. 
So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  bene- 
fit of  these  fine  articles,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  series  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marcos  Sexks  To  Save  Pii.d>iho  Dkmocract — 

Presidbnt  Seeks  PxACErui.  RxvoLvnoN 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 

Mantis. — One  of  the  nuMt  remarkable 
leaders  in  the  world  today  is  striving  to  save 
democracy  in  tbe  Philippines  by  a  peaceful 
revolution  that  alms  at  a  ma}or  transforma- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  order  in  this 
Island  republic  of  38  million  people. 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  whose  heroic 
deeds  in  World  War  II  and  miraculous  sur- 
vival from  a  dozen  close  calls  with  death — 
Ave  times  gravely  wounded  and  repeatedly 
tortured  by  the  Japanese — have  already  made 
him  a  legendary  figure  in  bis  homeland,  be- 
lieves that  democracy  in  the  Philippines  Is 
being  endangered  by  a  combination  of  oli- 
garchism  and  Communist  subversion. 

He  Is  risking  his  f>olitical  futive,  his  honor 
and  even  his  life,  to  carry  out  reforms  he 
is  canvlnced  are  necessary  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy in  the  Asian  nation  which,  under 
American  guidance,  was  the  first  to  em- 
brace it. 

"If  I  fall,"  be  told  me  in  an  exclusive  In- 


terview "either  the  Coaununists  will  take 
over  in  two  or  three  years  or  there  will  be 
an  extreme  rightist  or  military  dictatorship." 

His  plans  for  restructuring  the  social  and 
economic  order  In  the  Phillppnes  Include  dis- 
tribution of  land  to  the  peasants,  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  through  increased  inherit- 
anoe  and  other  taxes,  local  farm  collecti- 
vization, family-level  producers.  Improved 
housing  and  educational  facilities  for  the 
poor,  rural  electrification  and  strict  censor- 
ship of  pornographic  films  and  literature  to 
protect  tbe  youth. 

Tbe  record  of  what  he  lias  already  aclUeved 
in  five  and  a  half  years  as  president  is  an 
amazing  one. 

Government  revenue  up  60  per  cent.  A 
virtually  bankrupt  government  when  he  took 
over  now  enjoys  a  balanced  budget,  a  favora- 
ble foreign  trade  balance  and  a  stabilized 
economy  with  a  growth  rate  this  year  6f  5.5 
per  cent.  Unemployment  down  from  8.7  to  6 
per  cent.  Seven  million  noore  children  in 
school.  The  number  of  schoolrooms  doubled. 
Six  thousand  miles  of  new  roads.  The  coun- 
try, long  a  big  importer  of  rice,  the  basic  diet. 
Is  now  not  only  self-sufficient,  but  exporting 
the  "miracle  rice"  tils  research  projects  de- 
veloped. 

To  spend  a  few  days  as  tbe  guest  of  this 
youthful-looking,  53-year-old  crusading 
leader  and  his  beautiful  and  talented  first 
lady,  who  Is  even  more  of  a  political  asset  to 
him  than  Jackie  was  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  is  an  inspiring  experience. 

I  have  seen,  interviewed  and  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  world's  leaders,  over  the 
past  30  years,  including  Churchill.  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  Nehru,  de  Gaulle,  Adenauer  and 
every  American  President  since  Herbert 
Hoover.  Seldom  have  I  encountered  a  leader 
who  impressed  me  as  much  as  this  dynamic 
man  of  Malay  ancestry  who  combines  a 
charismatic  personality  with  a  pragmatic, 
common  sense  approach  to  problems  and 
whose  idealism  Is  centered  on  the  better- 
ment of  his  people's  welfare. 

It  seems  fortiuiate  for  the  Philippines,  the 
United  States  and  the  neighboring  Asian  na- 
tions that  this  man  is  one  of  Asia's  most  out- 
standing leaders  at  this  turbulent  time. 

Decorated  28  times  for  bravery  in  World 
War  II,  one  of  his  heroic  deeds  was  credited 
with  delaying  the  Japanese  capture  of  Bataan 
for  three  months.  Although  wounded,  he 
survived  the  infamous  death  march  to  lead 
an  underground  guerrilla  movement  that 
continuously  harassed  the  Japanese  during 
their  occupation  of  tbe  Philippines  and 
helped  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  Gen. 
MacArtbur's  Allied  Forces. 

There  Is  at  times  a  pained  expression  on 
tbe  president's  face,  especially  around  tbe 
eyes,  that  seems  to  reflect  tbe  suffering  he 
has  endured. 

Convicted  while  a  coUeg»  student  of  a  po- 
litical murder  and  Imprisoned,  young  Marcos 
was  later  offered  a  presidential  pardon  but 
refused  it  and  insisted  on  a  supreme  court 
review.  He  pleaded  his  own  case  and  won  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  conviction,  absolving 
him  of  all  guilt. 

He  has  been  accused  by  his  political 
enemies  of  having  become  the  richest  man  in 
Asia  since  be  became  president.  Son  of  a 
wealthy  land-owning  family  and  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  trial  lawyers  before 
he  became  president,  he  ridicules  the  allega- 
tions as  attempts  by  the  oUgarchlsts  and 
Communists  to  try  to  destroy  blm  politically. 
After  bis  re-election  to  a  second  term  in  1969, 
he  announced  he  was  disposing  of  his  worldly 
possessions.  He  established  trust  funds  for 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  willed  every- 
thing else  to  tbe  nation. 

"When  I  die,"  he  remarked  to  me,  "I  will 
die  a  poor  man." 

A  mass  media,  which  he  contends  is  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  business  Interests  who 
bitterly  resent  his  efforts  to  curb  corruption 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  nation's  resources 
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tor  their  own  selfish  purposes,  has  subjected 
him  and  his  wife  to  scandalous  abuse  and 
slander,  accusing  them  of  practically  ev«ry- 
thlng  frum  robbing  the  country  to  having 
separate  lovera. 

Both  the  president  and  the  first  lady  spetX 
with  frankness  about  these  attempts  not 
only  to  destroy  them  politically  but  to  wreck 
their  marital  happiness.  Both  say  it  only  has 
served  to  strengthen  their  love  and  devotion 
to  one  another. 

SEEN    HOST 

Evidence  of  the  faith  the  people  have  In 
them  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  president  won  bis  first  election  to 
tbe  nation's  highest  office  in  1965  by  plural- 
ity of  6(X>,000,  he  was  re-elected  in  1969  by 
two  and  a  half  million  votes. 

Following  is  tbe  condensed  text  of  tbe  first 
of  series  of  Interviews  with  President  Marcos 
in  Malaoanang  Palace: 

Q — What  do  you  consider  to  be  tbe  moat 
Important  achievements  of  your  presidency? 

A — ^The  chsmging  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  our  people,  more  than  anything  else.  What 
I  mean  by  this  is  the  change  from  resigna- 
tion, outright  indolence  and  fatalism.  All 
kinds  of  suffering  and  failure  were  ascribed 
to  some  divine  Judgement  that  was  un- 
changeable. So  much  so  that  impoverish- 
ment, Illness,  and  Ignorance  were  considered 
a  part  of  the  dictate  of  God  and  therefore 
should  not  and  cannot  be  changed. 

NEW   Al'l'llUUE 

This  had  reached  such  a  point  that  un- 
finished bridges  were  allowed  to  rot,  roads, 
although  started,  were  not  finished.  It  was 
wrecking  tbe  entire  economy. 

Two  thousand  of  our  Industries  were  either 
closed  or  closing  when  I  took  over.  Not  a 
Mn^e  person  offered  or  worked  out  a  solution. 

When  I  took  over  as  president,  I  asked  our 
people  to  think.  "Do  not  accept  our  misery 
and  deprivation  in  resignation.  Think  and 
your  thoughts  wiU  make  you  free.  Be  dis- 
contented." And  I  got  wluit  I  asked  for. 
The  change  of  heart  and  the  cluinge  of  mind 
of  our  people.  This  to  me  la  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Q — How  did  you  bring  this  change  about? 

A — By  varied  measures.  One  of  the  most 
Important  was  to  show  them  that  something 
could  be  done.  We  did  it  in  tbe  most  dra- 
matic way  possible. 

For  instance,  In  the  question  of  rice.  We 
set  pilot  farms  in  every  municipality.  I  called 
In  the  professionals.  I  dont  mean  agricul- 
turalists, but  doctors,  lawyers  and  men  who 
understand  scientific  farming.  I  told  them 
they  could  help  their  country  In  some  other 
way  than  Just  practicing  their  profession. 
We  showed  the  people  we  could  harvest  three 
times,  four  times  and  more  than  they  were 
harvesting.  Of  course,  when  profit  comes  in 
everybody  starts  noticing. 

Another  dramatic  way  was  in  achools. 
When  I  assumed  office  there  were  108,000 
classrooms.  Today  there  are  202,000.  Seven 
million  more  children  are  attending  school 
today  than  when  I  took  over. 

Q---Where  did  you  find  the  funds  to  do 
that? 

A — I  taiq>ed  our  Japanese  reparations  pay- 
ments, which  used  to  go  to  a  few  privileged, 
private  industries.  Then  in  four  years  I  in- 
creased the  government's  revenue  by  60  per 
cent.  I  wonder  whether  any  government  any- 
where in  the  world  has  been  able  to  do 
this. 

Q — How  did  you  do  it? 

A — By  sending  the  crooks  to  Jail  and 
appealing  to  our  people  to  pay  their  taxes. 
I  gave  a  one  year  tax  amnesty  to  all  those 
who  bad  failed  to  pay  their  taxes — one  year 
to  pay  up  and  they  would  not  be  prosecuted. 
We  doubled  the  number  of  people  who  were 
paying  their  income  taxes. 

We  also  Imposed  higher  duties  on  luxuries, 
and  on  consumer  Items.  eq>eclally  items 
that  were  l>eing  produced  here.  Vbr  example, 
we  Imposed  a  200  per  cent  duty  on  big 
cara. 
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Q — ^How  about  roads? 

A — As  soon  as  I  knew  I  was  elected  in  De- 
cember. 1966,  I  called  in  as  many  experts  aa 
I  could  from  all  over  the  world.  I  asked  them 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  difference  between 
a  modem  country,  say  Switzerland,  or  Ger- 
many or  England,  and  tbe  Philippines.  Why 
do  we  not  move? 

The  answers  were  quite  obvious.  They  said 
we  did  not  have  any  communications,  no 
effective  way  of  moving  our  products  from 
production  areas  to  markets.  Then  we  had  to 
build  up  skilled  labor  because  our  target  was 
a  balanced  agro-industrial  economy.  Roads 
became  a  primary  project.  This  was  one  of  tbe 
dramatic  things  we  did. 

NO  HIGHWATS 

Here  in  Manila  there  wasnt  a  single  mod- 
em through  road.  I  built  straightaway  thor- 
oughfares. I  called  In  the  army  engineers  to 
do  it.  and  we  finished  them  In  record  time'. 
Instead  of  teaching  the  soldiers  merely  bow 
to  shoot,  to  destroy,  we  taught  them  how  to 
work  on  such  projects  as  roads. 

Another  dramatic  thing  we  did  was  to  build 
schoolhouses  quickly.  I  would  bring  pre- 
fabricated schoolhouses  to  tbe  barrios  (niral 
villages)  and  we  would  put  them  up  in  five 
hours.  I  designed  the  Marcos  pre-fabrlcated 
schoolbouse  during  the  war.  I  Just  Improved 
on  it  for  our  needs  today.  It  Is  all  steel  and 
cement. 

Q— What  are  your  ultimate  alms  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  country? 

A — Fundamentally  this  country  is  demo- 
cratic and  its  beliefs  are  democratic.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  country  not  threatened  by 
subversion.  We  have  been  threatened  by  sub- 
version since  the  beginning  of  our  inde- 
pendence, and  this  has  blocked  our  economic 
development  because  the  demands  of  na- 
tional security  always  draw  funds  and  re- 
sources from  economic  development. 

I  would  like  to  eliminate  this  basic  threat 
not  only  to  o\u  freedom  and  security,  but  to 
our  economic,  social  and  political  develop- 
ment, and  to  do  so  before  my  term  as  presi- 
dent expires  in  1973.  I  would  Uke  to  restruc- 
ture our  society. 

Q — ^How? 

A — We  want  to  give  full  Implementation  to 
tbe  meaning  of  equality.  EquaUty  of  oppor- 
txmity.  I  want  to  see  every  child  whatevw 
his  birth,  enjoy  the  right  to  develop  all  his 
Ood-given  talents.  The  Filipino  is  funda- 
mentally an  energetic,  honest  and  decent 
man.  He  doesn't  want  to  beg  and  yet  many 
of  the  Filipinos  now  are  actually  beggars,  and 
this  I  would  Uke  to  wipe  out. 

Land  reform  is  part  of  my  program  for  re- 
structuring the  society  and  increasing  the 
share  of  labor  vrttbout  eliminating  the  in- 
centives to  capital  and  investment.  This,  I 
know,  U  a  little  difficult  but  we  can  Just 
about  make  it  because  tbe  cost  of  our  labor  is 
not  yet  too  high.  This  country  lias  one  of  the 
world's  lowest  costs  of  production.  Some  of 
the  JiH^Bin^sc  are  coming  here.  So  are  some 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Investors,  putting  up  all 
kinds  of  factories  in  our  free  trade  sone. 

What  I  dream  of  is  to  see  our  country,  free 
from  the  threat  of  both  external  and  internal 
aggression  of  subversion,  moving  in  such  a 
direction  and  orientation  and  with  such 
momentum  that  no  matter  what  happens  to 
the  political  leadership,  the  counUy  will 
move  on  towards  its  goals. 

Q — What  do  you  foresee  happening  in  the 
country  if  your  social  and  economic  reforms 
are  not  carried  out? 

A — I  foresee  the  Communists  taking  over, 
perhaps  within  the  next  two,  three  years,  or 
at  least  a  revolution.  Either  tbe  Conununlsts 
or  tbe  rightist  will  take  over.  By  rightists.  I 
mean  either  the  military  or  the  economic 
imperialists. 

Q — You  once  described  the  Philippines  as 
a  sick  society.  Is  it  now  beginning  to  recover? 

A — Yes.  it  started  to  recover  sometime  in 
1968,  but  it  Is  still  sick  in  the  sense  that 
many  of  those  in  the  upper  strata  still  do 
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not  realize  the  pivotal  nature  of  all  tbe  re- 
forms we  are  trying  to  initiate. 

DON'T  EEATing 

They  still  do  not  realize  the  need  for  this 
restructuring,  the  voluntary  giving  away  of 
part  of  their  gains  in  the  economic  world 
in  order  that  the  lower  ranks  of  our  people 
may  realize  that  they  have  a  stake  in  de- 
mocracy. 

Q — ^Do  you  feel  that  what  you  have  de- 
scribed as  the  oligarchs  are  endangering  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines  by  providing  po- 
litical anununition  for  the  Communists  and 
other   extremist    groups? 

A — Yes,  they  are  an  c^portunist  group 
just  like  the  Communists.  Both  are  trying 
to  utilize  the  other  for  their  own  private 
purposes.  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  The  oli- 
garchs think  they  can  handle  the  Commu- 
nists and  use  them  as  to(ds.  The  Communists 
think  they  can  do  the  same.  I  know  l>oth 
of  them  are  planning  to  liquidate  the  other 
the  moment  there  is  trouble  here  in  the 
Philippines. 

Q — Why  did  the  oUgarchlsts  turn  against 
you? 

A — They  turned  against  me  because  I 
would  not  give  way  to  their  importuniugs 
about  further  economic  opportunities  and 
favors,  Uke  grants  of  licenses,  permits  tot 
monopolies  or  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources at  the  expense  of  pubUc  welfare. 

Q— Are  the  oUgarchlsts  using  their  contnd 
of  the  mass  media  to  try  to  destroy  you  po- 
UtlcaUy  because  of  yoiu*  reform  programs? 

A — Yes,  the  oligarchs  are  l>ent  on  remov- 
ing me  from  pubUc  oOce  by  any  means  fair 
or  foul. 

Q — ^Have  you  given  any  thought  to  seek- 
ing a  special  mandate  from  the  people 
through  a  referendum  for  your  reform  pro- 
grams? 

A — I  am  going  to  seek  a  special  mandate 
in  the  November  elections  (local  and  con- 
gressional) this  year.  In  fact.  I  iMaoed  my 
reform  programs  at  Issue  during  the  elec- 
tions last  November  for  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention.  Even  those  who 
don't  like  me  politically  or  peraonally  went 
for  the  program.  Now  they  claim  it  as  their 
own, 

Q — I  have  been  told  that  your  opponents 
have  sou^t  to  destroy  your  popularity  with 
the  people  and  your  reputation  abroad  by 
spreading  false  and  malicious  rumors  cxm- 
cMning  you,  especlaUy  that  you  greatly  in- 
creased your  personal  fortune  since  you  be- 
came president. 

A — Yes.  that  was  one  of  their  campaign 
lies.  My  wealth  is  a  public  record.  When 
I  leave  this  office,  the  presidency  of  our 
country,  they  will  realize  that  all  my  funds 
have  been  put  in  a  foundation  which  shaU 
be  utlliaed  for  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
I  will  die  an  impoverished  man,  with  the 
exception  of  funds  set  aside  for  my  chil- 
dren's education. 

PEOPLE    KNOW 

Politics  here  Is  so  free  wheeUng  that  al- 
most any  charge  is  made.  But  our  people  are 
so  sophisticated  now  about  poUtlcs  that  they 
know  what  is  happening.  That  is  why,  in  tbe 
surveys  we  have  found  that  even  the  publi- 
cations that  are  utilized  to  attack  me  per- 
sonally about  my  alleged  involvement  with 
women  and  increase  in  wealth  are  no  longer 
beUeved  by  our  people.  So  aU  I  can  say  Is 
that  I  look  to  history  writing  the  truth 
about  What  is  happening  in  the  PhlUppines. 

Q — Am  I  correct  in  the  impression  that 
by  your  reform  programs  you  are  striving  to 
save  democracy  in  tbe  PbUipplnes? 

A — Yes,  and  to  protect  our  people  from 
immediate  and  future  danger. 

Q — You  feel  that  you  have  to  risk  what 
in  effect  is  almost  character  assassination  in 
order  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  people? 

A — Yes,  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  things 
I  have  spoken  about.  I  have  said  in  war  aU 
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you  rlak  U  your  Utm.  Hara,  in  the  imw  bM- 
tles  th«t  w  luive  to  flgbt,  you  rlak  •vm 
yovu-  honor  and  thia  ia  something  mora  Tri- 
able than  even  life  Itoelf.  But  I  am  wlUloc 
to  risk  It.  My  wife  and  my  chUcliea  bay* 
agreed  that  eren  If  it  should  mean  loalng 
our  reputations,  we  must  stand  by  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  stood  when  I  ran  for 
public  offloe. 

XCabcos  Satb  Jirutt  Cot7u>  Turn  to  Rb> 

CBIIfA 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 
Manila.— If  the  United  States  shoold  with- 
draw mllltarUy  from  AsU.  the  smaU  Asian 
nations  and  probably  Japan  would  turn  to 
Bed  China  for  an  acconunodatlon. 

This  warning  was  given  to  me  by  Presi- 
dent Fecdinand  Marcos  In  an  ezcluslTe  in- 
terrlew  In  »*»i«<»«t»«j.j[  palace. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  reliably  pro-Ameri- 
can leader  in  AaU  today,  this  far-sighted 
Philippine  chief  of  state  Is  concerned  about 
the  American  tendency  to  reduce  its  com- 
mitments and  lower  Its  pioflle  In  Asia. 

trNDXaSTAKOS   KXASON 

He  understands  the  reasons  for  It,  espe- 
dAlly  the  American  people's  disillusionment 
with  the  Vietnam  war,  but  he  fears  this  Is 
causing  the  United  States  to  lose  sight  of  Its 
own  long-range  national  Interests  In  helping 
maintain  the  IndapcndMice  of  the  free  Asian 
nations  and  averting  the  danger  of  com- 
munist domlnaUon  of  aU  Asia. 

He  sees  signs  already  of  a  shift  in  the  atti- 
tude o<  some  natlcna  toward  Communist 
China,  and  he  Is  convinced  It  wlU  be  accel- 
erated dangerously  unless  the  United  States 
maintains  Uie  credibility  of  its  commitments 
to  the  fraa  Asian  nations. 

Marooa  also  fears  If  America  withdraws  too 
hastily  from  South  Vietnam,  the  North  Viet- 
namese communists  eventually  wiU  gain 
control  of  Um  South.  If  that  happens,  he 
fores  sea  the  likelihood  of  Japan  seeking  an 
accommodation  with  China  and  reviving  ita 
own  militarism 

"If  Japan,  the  most  industrialized  nation 
In  this  part  of  the  world,  develops  ita  mlll- 
tarlsm,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  greater  '«»'»g-'  to 
Asia  than  even  Red  China."  the  President 
said. 

"We  only  hope  that  If  Japan  does  become 
a  powerful  military  power,  the  United  States 
will  stm  be  here  to  neutralize  It. 

"If  Bed  China  and  Japan  ever  tie  up  in  a 
partnership,  then  everybody  will  be  in  trou- 
ble." 

Following  is  the  condensed  text  of  the 
third  of  a  series  of  interviews  with  President 
Marcos: 

Q — ^Tou  have  said  vast  new  forces  are  at 
work  in  Asia  today  which  might  radically 
alter  the  Phllipplnea'  traditional  view  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  In  what  way  do  you  fore- 
see the  traditional  view  being  altered? 

A— When  I  referred  to  the  vast  new  force* 
at  work  In  Asia,  I  was  thinking  of  Red  China 
developing  Its  nuclear  power  and  a  delivery 
system  for  its  nuclear  weapons.  I  was  also 
thinking  of  Japan,  which  was  not  Inclined 
to  strengthen  its  armed  forces  by  amending 
its  constitution.  I  was  thinking  of  Indonesia 
which,  at  the  time,  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil, 
and  which  up  to  now  has  not  recovered  eco- 
nomically ftom  the  Sukarno  Regime.  The 
British  were  withdrawing  from  east  of  Sues. 

Then  came  the  Nixon  doctrine  which  fur- 
ther changed  the  situation  and  actually  fav- 
ored a  reassessment  not  only  of  basic  policy 
but  of  the  comparative  Importance  of  factors 
that  we  always  considered  Important  in  de- 
cision makiwg  iB  this  area. 

One  of  the  factors,  of  oourae,  waa  the 
American  presence  in  this  area.  Now  that 
factor  wUl  have  to  be  toned  down.  Its  im- 
portance Is  going  down. 

We  must  note  also  the  interest  suddenly 
of  Russia  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tto  ^>- 
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parent  moves  to  establish  bases  there  and 
in  the  Malacca  Stnite  to  the  we«t  ot  Ma- 
laysia. The  sudden  Russia  Interest  In  Oaylon, 
with  Its  parUolpatlon  in  the  flg^it  agatnat 
those  who  would  subvert  the  established  gov- 
ernment there. 

Now  suddenly  Malaysia  becomes  a  neutral 
state  and  even  seeks  diplomatic  rtiationa 
with  Red  China.  Then  the  trend  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  accept  Red  China  as  a  member. 
All  of  these  changes  alter  the  factors  that 
alTected  decisionmaking  here.  I  said  If  the 
United  States  suddenly  withdrew  tnax  Asia, 
it  wo\ild  compel  some  of  the  small  nations, 
if  not  all  the  Asian  nations,  to  immediately 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  modus  Vivendi. 
I  stlU  think  so. 

Q — How  do  you  plan  to  seek  what  you  have 
described  as  an  accommodation  with  reality? 
A — When  I  speak  of  an  acconunodatlon 
with  reality,  I  am  referring  to  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place.  It  U  a  reality  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  power.  You 
have  HawaU.  Tou  have  bUateral  defense 
agreements  with  various  countries  in  this 
area,  including  Japan,  Thailand,  Korea,  the 
PliUlppinaa  and  now  with  the  Ansus  pow- 
ers— New  Zealand  and  Auatxalia.  which,  in 
t\im,  are  tied  up  with  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. This  too  is  a  reaUty. 

Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that  while 
you  may  cut  down  your  presence  to  an 
almost  innocuous  and  imperceptible  degree, 
the  presence  la  still  there. 

We  also  have  the  reality  Red  China  has.  or 
possibly  soon  wUl  have,  an  intercontinental 
delivery  system  for  its  atom  and  nuclear 
bombs.  And  you  have  a  Japan  which  while 
now  acting  as  a  trader  will  not  long  re- 
main Just  a  trader.  nMss  are  the  realities 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

Q — In  view  of  the  pvobabiUty  China 
eventually  will  have  a  population  of  a  billion 
people  and  in  view  of  the  tnteUigenoe.  energy 
and  adi^tabllity  of  the  Chinese  people,  do 
you  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
future  domination  of  Asia  by  China? 

A — ^Well,  I  feel  the  domestic  problems  of 
China  will  take  her  several  decades  to  settle. 
The  history  of  most  of  the  big  empires  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  whether  it  waa  the  empire 
of  Oengbls  Khan,  or  Kublal  Khan  or  Tamer- 
lane, or  even  that  of  the  Chlneee  dynasties. 
Indicates  one  thing:  They  did  not  fall  from 
external  aggression  but  from  internal  weak- 
ness. This  Internal  weakness  always  crops  up 
in  the  early  stage  of  an  empire.  When  that 
h^pens,  the  empire  depends  on  outside 
allies.  If  they  fall  to  help,  the  empire  can- 
not last  very  long. 

I  foresee  that  during  the  period  of  the 
growth  of  China's  population  to  one  billion, 
she  will  have  to  meet  many  stresses  and  ten- 
sions within  her  borders  which  may  curb 
adventurlsnt  outside. 

Q — ^Wbat  significance  do  you  attach  to 
Peking's  so-called  ping  pong  diplomacy? 

A — They  are  playing  for  time.  Time  is  on 
the  side  of  Peking,  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
munists. If  I  were  in  their  place,  I  would  be 
Inclined  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Q — I  understand  there  ia  a  feeling  In  this 
part  of  the  world  that  the  Utxlted  Stotes  at- 
tempts at  times  to  function  in  Asia  without 
free  Asia's  support  or  approval  of  American 
policies.  Is  that  so? 

A — Yes,  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
bitter  critic  tarns  of  America's  Asian  policy.  I 
have  suggested  that  Asian  leaders  and  states- 
men be  consulted  more  fully,  even  if  it  has 
to  be  the  quiet  type  of  consultation,  without 
publicity.  We  would  be  very  ha|^>y  to  make 
our  recommendations  and  suggestions. 

Q — Couldn't  that  bs  done  through  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization? 

A — SEATO  is  markedly  antl-Communlst. 
What  I  would  like  to  see  is  an  Asian  forum. 
Tou  have  a  forum  In  South  America.  Tou 
have  a  European  forum,  an  African  forum, 
but  we  dont  have  an  Asian  forum  wherein 
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all  countries  can  meet  irrespective  of  ideol- 
ogy and  talk  about  their  problems. 

Since  the  United  Nations  will  ultimately 
accept  Red  China  as  a  member,  that  orgam- 
zatlon  might  be  the  vehicle  for  such  an 
Asian  forum. 

Q — What  kind  of  regional  cooperation  do 
you  consider  essential  for  the  security  of 
Southeast  Asia? 

A— Ultimately,  but  not  immedlatdy.  the 
cultural  and  economic  regional  arrangements 
will  gradually  progress  Into  military  and  se- 
curity arrangements.  This  may  take  some 
time. 

Q — If  the  Communists  should  gain  control 
of  South  Vietnam  within  the  next  four  or 
five  years.  wlU  America  be  blamed  for  it.  and, 
if  so,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  free 
Asian  nations? 

A— Yes,  you  WlU  be  blamed.  Tlie  first  effect 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  hnnxgrrwii  Com- 
munists. Secondly,  it  would  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  in  convincing  the  allies 
of  Its  effectiveness  as  an  ally  and  partner  in 
security  arrangements. 

Q — In  the  light  of  the  importance  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  Japan,  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  Japan? 

A— Japan  would  Immediately  start  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  situation. 

Q — That  would  mean  either  an  accommo- 
dation with  China  or  the  revival  of  Japanese 
militarism? 

A — I  suspect  both.  There  would  be  an  in- 
terim period  in  which,  while  developing  their 
military  power,  they  would  be  engaged  in 
supposedly  exploiting  the  markets  of  Red 
China,  but  In  reality  they  would  be  trying  to 
keep  China  within  its  own  borders. 

We  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  ultimately, 
no  matter  what  anybody  does,  Japan,  l)e- 
oause  of  its  wealth,  wUl  look  to  protecting 
itself.  Whether  the  United  States  encour- 
ages It,  as  it  is  trying  to  do  now.  or  not, 
Japan  wm  ultimately  take  measures  to  pro- 
tect Itself. 

SraoNCBB   TtMa  Uacco — PnjpiHos, 

Unrb)  Btatks 

(By  J.  Kingsbury  Smith) 

Makoa. — ^If  the  United  States  wUl  enable 
the  PhUipplnes  to  strengthen  its  trade  with 
America  and  will  suptport  by  training  and 
equipment  an  Increase  in  the  country's  de- 
fense forces.  thU  strategically  vital  Island 
repubUc  can  serve  as  a  basUon  of  freedom 
In  Asia. 

A  miUtarlly  and  economically  stronger 
Philippines  could  relieve  substantially  the 
defense  burden  America  Is  carrying  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  America  pulls  out 
prematurely  or  precipitates  an  economic  col- 
lapse by  curtailing  the  Philippines'  access  to 
the  American  sugar  market,  then  this  coun- 
try could  become  through  massive  subver- 
sion another  Viet  Nam. 

These  points  were  mads  by  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with   the  writer  In  ii»i»j»an^i^g  Palace. 

The  almost  legendary  hero  of  Bataan  and 
many  other  battles  against  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II,  and  who  has  been  a  crusadlng- 
ly  progressive  leader  of  his  country  for  the 
past  6^4  years.  Is  deeply  concerned  about 
pending  legislation  In  the  American  con- 
gress that  would  reduce  the  Philippine  sugar 
quota  and  cost  his  country,  with  Its  millions 
of  Impoverished  people  $40,000,000  annual- 
ly. 

Not  only  would  this  action  hurt  the 
PhiUppine  economy,  but  the  president 
pointed  out  it  would  provide  propaganda 
ammunition  for  the  Communists,  radicals 
and  other  anti-American  elements  in  the 
Philippines  who  already  aeciiae  him  of  be- 
ing the  "running  dog"  of  the  Americans. 

TSASB,    MOT    AD 

"We  are  not  asking  for  aid."  the  presi- 
dent said.  "What  we  are  asking  for  is  trade. 
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We  are  not  asUng  for  (^leclal  favors.  What 
we  are  asking  for  Is  that  the  relationships 
between  our  two  countries.  espeolaUy  eoo- 
nomlc.  be  not  ao  suddenly  disrupted  that 
we  are  hard  put  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
them." 

U  the  10  per  cent  cut  in  the  Philippine  su- 
gar quota  which  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate  goes  into  effect,  some 
Philippine  sugar  producers  will  be  unable  to 
meet  payments  on  credits  granted  to  them  by 
the  government  to  produce  sxigar  for  the 
American  market.  The  Anoerlcan  quota  can 
be  reduced  at  any  time  without  any  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  Philippines,  since  it  is 
not  protected  by  any  specific  time  period. 

With  regard  to  American  policy  In  Asia 
generally,  the  president  exprMsed  the  hope 
the  United  States  would  let  the  Philippines 
know  what  are  America's  future  Intentions 
in  Asia. 

"Ws  would  like  to  see  the  United  SUtes 
come  out  frankly  with  a  definite  program  on 
which  we,  the  Aalana.  can  act."  he  said. 

President  Marcos  also  revealed  that  the 
South  Korean  leaders  Informed  him  the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  enter  the 
Korean  War  and  seek  United  Nations  poUce 
action  there  if  South  Korea  had  been  en- 
abled to  prepare  Itself  for  defense  against 
North  Korean  aggression. 

"They  told  me  that  a  short  period  before 
the  attack,  the  United  States  suddenly  with- 
drew armor,  heavy  artillery  and  left  nothing 
but  gnns  for  the  internal  pcmoe,"  he  added. 

"This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  basic  flaws  in 
American  policy.  Look  at  China  and  Russia. 
They  give  equipment.  Look  how  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  equipment  is  wreaking  havoc  in 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia." 

roKKSAW  NEKD 

The  president  said  he  foresaw  the  need  for 
an  American  military  and  economic  presence 
in  Asia,  "a  high  or  low  posture,  for  the  next 
five  or  10  years  or  perhaps  even  longer." 

Following  la  the  condensed  text  of  the 
second  In  a  series  of  Interviews  with  Presi- 
dent Marcos: 

Q — ^What  could  the  United  States  do  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Philippines  that  It  is  not  now 
doing? 

A — ^Tbere  are  two  aq>ect8.  One  is  security. 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  United  States' 
presence  will  be  needed  here  for  both  security 
and  economic  development  for  the  next  five 
or  10  years,  perhaps  even  longer. 

I  cannot  foresee  any  country  alone  or 
Jointly  with  others  In  Asia  capable  of  bal- 
ancing the  power  of  Red  China.  And  it  is 
certainly  the  height  of  foUy  to  think  we  can, 
by  supplication,  prevent  the  leaders  of  any 
predatory  state  or  nation  in  our  part  of  the 
world  from  any  of  the  designs  which  have 
been  articulated  openly  in  the  i>a8t  of  an 
Asian  hegemony  under  the  aegis,  of  course, 
of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  come  out  frankly  with  a  definite  pro- 
gram on  which  we.  the  Asians,  can  act. 

While  we  do  iwt  ask  for  publloatlon  ot 
such  a  prognm.  we  do  hope  the  leaders  of 
America  will  bring  us  into  the  secrets  of  your 
poUcy  and  tell  us  exactly  when  you  do  In- 
tend to  pull  out,  if  you  do  intend  to  do  so, 
and  to  what  extent. 

If  we  need  to  prepare  to  stand  by  ourselves, 
then  to  what  ezt«it  will  you  help  us  pre- 
pare? Look  at  Vietnam.  When  your  govern- 
ment was  under  pressure  from  public  opin- 
ion to  pull  out.  you  have  been  bard-put  to 
train  the  South  Vletnameee,  so  mn<di  so 
that  It  was  even  suggested  some  of  them  be 
trained  in  the  Philippines. 

NXKDTKAINIITO 

Would  It  not  bs  possible  for  the  United 
States  now  to  help  us  train  our  men  to  take 
over  some  of  the  burdens  you  now  carry? 

FOr  Instance — I  think  I  can  reveal  this  to 
you — the  understanding  between  your  eoun- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

try  and  rnlns  Js  that  yoo  will  prwrent  any 
extaraal  aggtesalan,  but  at  the  moBcnt  the 
anemy  coanfls  within  our  terrltadal  limits  we 
would  parUdpate.  That  Is  the  agnament. 

Any^ing  that  hM  to  do  with  intsmal 
disorder  we  wUl  handle.  But  there  may  par- 
b^w  corns  a  time  when  your  government  will 
not  aMimie  the  responsibility  of  defending 
lu  againart  external  aggression,  When  and  if 
that  happrais.  we  would  require  better  equip- 
ment and  better  trained  troops  than  we  now 
have.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  we  pre- 
pare for  It  now  while  we  can.  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  Vietnam  war  and  the  need  that 
mi(^t  bring  for  help  of  yo\ir  troops? 

Our  preparedness  would  in  itself  be  a 
deterrent.  As  General  MacArthur  said.  If  we 
were  properly  prepared  no  rational  man 
would  think  of  attempting  to  conquer  the 
Philippines. 

That  is  one  aspect.  The  other  Is  economic 
development.  Tou  should  remember  that  if 
we  go  under  because  our  economy  collapses, 
your  military  bases  here  wiU  be  useless. 

We  consider  ourselves  a  somewhat  different 
ally  because  we  did  not  surrender  to  the 
Japanese  but  fought  side  by  side  with  you 
and  we  suffered  a  mlUion  casualties  both 
military  and  clvlUan. 

Q— Do  you  feel  the  Philippines  has  not 
been  suppUed  with  the  right  kind  of  weap- 
ons to  defend  the  nation  now? 

A— Tee  and  no.  We  have  the  rl^t  weapons 
for  Internal  security.  But  for  other  things, 
no.  Well,  for  instance,  we  dont  have  any 
all-weather  Interceptors.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared tor  antl-sutenarlne  warfare.  Things 
Uke  that. 

Q — ^what  Is  your  conception  of  partnersntp 
with  the  United  States  on  security  matters? 

A — A  partnership  between  two  Independ- 
ent countries  that  recognizes  the  national 
Interests  of  both  but  at  the  same  time  is 
based  on  feeling,  imderstandin^  and  friend- 
ship. 

TATHZI  AND  SON 

When  we  say  we  vrant  to  be  independent, 
we  merely  say  it  In  a  way  of  a  son  who  tells 
his  father:  "I  am  81  now  and  I  would  like 
to  go  out  in  the  wortd  and  find  out  what 
It's  all  about.  It  doesn't  mean  I  am  going  to 
he  your  enemy." 

Q ^what  are  some  of  the  Irritants  in  rela- 
tion between  the  two  countries? 

A — Jurisdiction  over  military  personnel 
and  supposed  unequal  treatment  with  respect 
to  American  bases. 

Q — Do  these  Irritants  serve  as  anununttlon 
for  the  oommnnists,  and  for  yotir  poUtlcal 
enemies? 

A ^Tes,  very  much  so.  The  Communists 

call  me  "Tuta  Ng  Amerikano,"  meaning  the 
running  dog  of  the  Americans.  TWs  Is  be- 
cause I  have  said  repeatedly,  "We  need  the 
United  States  now  and  we  wUl  need  them 
for  the  next  several  years."  We  cannot  pro- 
tect ourstives  from  external  aggression. 
While  there  la  no  such  threat  now,  there 
would  soon  be  one  if  the  United  States  was 
not  here,  and  the  time  may  come  when  there 
vrill  be  such  a  threat. 

Q — If  the  Philippines  lost  the  American 
sugar  market  could  the  nation  survive  eco- 
nomically, could  it  progress? 

A — ^It  would  be  touch  and  go  as  to  sur- 
vival. On  progress,  you  can  strike  it  off  as 
impossible  If  we  lose  the  American  sugar 
market. 

Q— I  have  l>een  told  there  Is  a  feeling 
here  that  tha  Philippines  has  to  vlrttMUy 
beg  for  continuance  of  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  market  whereas  the  Philippines 
did  not  resort  to  any  hard  bargaining  when 
the  military  bases  wen  granted  to  Amrrloa. 
Is  that  80? 

A — Tes,  that's  true,  tliere  Is  such  a  teel- 
Ing,  and  the  Communists  are  making  the 
most  of  It. 

Q — What  do  you  consider  the  most  Im- 
porUnt  thing  for  the  American  people  to 
bear  In  mind  about  the  Philippines? 
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A— TUs  Is  ttiat  the  PhlUpplnes  Is  yoor 
creatlen  actually  bscauss  you  gav*  us  In- 
depemlftnce.  In  giving  us  Indspsndsnee.  yon 
sstabllshed  an  ezampis  that  oould  not  be 
dlsregardad  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  That  was  the  start  of  de-coloniallza- 
tlon,  of  the  colonial  empires  of  the  wortd — 
the  French,  British,  Dutch. 

m  OMSLAVCHT 

Therefore,  if  this  experiment  which  you 
started  should  fall  and  we  should  go  down 
before  the  Communist  onslaught,  your  ex- 
periment will  have  proved  a  failure. 

Q — How  can  that  danger  be  averted? 

A — With  two  basic  policies — ^trade  and  se- 
curity, training  our  people  to  be  prepared. 

Q — Are  you  concerned  at  the  rate  of  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  from  Vietnam? 

A — Tes  and  no.  I  take  the  word  of  such 
men  as  Adm.  McCalne.  your  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Pacific,  and  also  of  Gen.  Abrams, 
who  has  briefed  me,  that  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program  Is  succeeding,  but  I  have  mis- 
givings, and  every  leader  In  Asia  has  his  mis- 
givings, about  the  capability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  to  sustain  them- 
selves when  you  have  completely  withdrawn 

FiBST  Labt  or  Philippines  Mat  Seek  Hus- 

band's  I*KEsnwNTiAL  OmcB — Policies  Need 

Pkotbction 

(By  Kingsbury  Smltli) 

Manila. — One  of  Asia's  most  beautiful. 
faiii?in*MT»g  and  poatlcally  talented  women 
Is  being  talked  about  In  Manila  as  a  possible 
future  president  of  the  PhlUppinas. 

Now  First  Lady  of  tha  Island  repuMlc, 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Marco*  laughs  off  suggestions 
that  she  might  seek  to  succeed  her  heroic 
husband  when  the  President's  second  4-year 
term  expires  in  1873. 

The  President's  supporters  are  hoping  that 
the  constitutional  convention,  now  under 
way,  will  recommend  an  extension  of  his 
term  for  at  least  another  two  years  so  that 
future  presidential  elections  could  be  held 
at  the  same  time  as  local,  regional  and  con- 
gressional elections. 

The  present  popularity  of  the  President  Is 
such  that  if  this  Issue  were  put  to  the  people 
In  a  referendum,  there  seems  no  doubt  it 
would  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

FOLLOW   POLICT 

If  an  extension  of  President  Marcos's  term 
Is  blocked  by  hU  poUtlcal  opponents,  of 
whom  there  are  many.  poUtlcal  observere 
In  Manila  do  not  exclude  the  poaslbOity  that 
the  First  Lady  might  be  persuaded  to  run  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  social  and  economic 
reforms  which  her  crusading  husband  is 
striving  to  carry  out  in  the  belief  they  are 
ImperaUve  to  save  democracy  In  the 
PhUipplnes. 

While  the  President's  term  Is  presently 
limited  to  two  4-year  terms,  tijere  Is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  to  prevent  a  woman 
running  for  the  presidency.  Women  voters 
outnuml)er  the  men,  and  Imelda  Romualdez 
Marcos  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar woman  in  the  nation's  history. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Flrat  Lady 
categorically  disclaimed  to  me  any  intention 
of  seeking  to  prolong  the  Marcos  leadership 
after  1873,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  If  It 
became  apparent  the  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency In  1973  were  likely  to  scuttle  the  re- 
form programs  and  restore  the  ollgartihtet 
control  the  President  Is  convinced  would  soon 
lead  to  armed  revolution  and  dictatorship,  he 
and  the  First  Lady  would  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  popular  appeals  that  they  find  some 
demooratie  way  ot  remaining  in  power. 


PWmS  taOTK 

Acoonqwnylng  the  First  Lady  on  a  trip 
to  the  UtUa  vUlaga  of  Calamba,  Mrtbplacs  of 
tba  raraltttlonary  lMrB.BI)Ma.  X  wltoaassd  the 
almost  mystical  q)«U  aba  casU  orar  tbs  rural 
folk.  Tbs  faces  of  the  peopls,  young  and  old. 
light  up  with  a  happy  smile  when  they  sea 


IMT.  Thar  look  at  bar  vHb  wtoratlon  and 
oaU  out:  "TjMirta.  Baonttfui  IUHlda."  And 
itM  !■  baantifal.  At  41,  Aa  rouina  aneh  of 

tlM  bMOty  Of  til*  bWKItj  qOMD  itl*  WM  ■« 

ttM  >(«  ftf  la.  ICatarlty  hM,  In  fact.  <mt.f,TKjfHl 
her  InTilln—. 

BxtraoctfliMrUy  tiril  for  an  AaUn  woman 
because  of  the  part  Hpanleh  acooatry.  abe  la 
statneeque.  with  Patrldaa  grace,  long.  Jet 
black  balr  worn  In  a  Bnnneae  bun,  large  aloe 
eyea,  hlgb  cheek  banea  and  a  beort-ehaped 
face  and  aoftly-roundad  ebln. 

Par  ber  pnbnc  appearancee,  the  dreaaee 
romantically  In  long,  brightly  colored  chiffon 
gowna  or  flowr  embsolderad  ereatlona. 

MbTlng  amoag  the  amlUng.  excitedly 
aqneaUag  peoeant  teenager*  and  farmer  fam- 
lUaa  wbo  peeked  the  little  country  mpatm 
and  awanned  around  to  gently  touch  ber 
outbtfd  taanda,  abe  was  otrrlooaiy  their  fUry 


BAFT  ATiximon 

When  sbe  daUTeted  the  principal  addrees 
derated  to  tb«  llOtb  anniversary  of  the  death 
by  a  apanish  fixing  squad  of  Rlaal.  and 
ipoka  about  tba  Importance  of  freedom,  the 
crowd  Ustanart  with  rapt  atttntlmi  Her  die- 
tlon  and  delivery  were  near  perfection.  She 
did  not  barangue  the  audience.  Sbe  caressed 
it  with  words  and  tone  that  reflected  the 
lyric  soprano  she  was  as  a  young  woman, 
whose  campaign  singing  later  hdped  elect 
her  husband  president. 

It  la  not  mdy  In  the  provlneee  that  the 
people  respond  to  the  magic  of  Imelda.  Walk- 
ing wttb  ber  in  ManUa's  department  storse. 
restaurants  and  theatres,  one  Is  astonished 
at  tba  look  of  sheer  delli^t  that  comee  over 
people's  faces  when  tbey  catch  sight  of  ber. 

It  Is  not  only  Imelda's  beauty  that  makes 
ber  so  popular.  It  is  what  she  has  done  for 
the  people  and  the  country  in  the  5^  years 
sbe  baa  been  Rrst  Lady. 

An  indefatigable  worker  and  organiser,  she 
has  personally  raised  more  than  tlO  million 
for  her  own  social  welfare,  educational,  cul- 
tural and  other  eharttable  progrmma. 

Her  achievements  have  benefited  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  youths,  orphans,  the  handi- 
capped, the  aged  and  the  poor. 

BEVOLDTIOir 

She  Initiated  a  heme  growing  garden  vege- 
table movement  called  the  Garden  Revolu- 
tion to  improve  the  national  diet  and  stretch 
the  family  food  budget.  Totulng  the  coun- 
try, she  Urged  the  people  to  plMuX  vegetables 
In  their  garden  plots  Instead  of  flowers.  She 
uttllaed  pubbe  squares  and  other  Idle  gov- 
ernment land  to  plant  model  miniature  vege- 
table gardens,  offering  prlaes  for  the  biggest 
tomato.  More  than  half  a  wniHrtTi  packets 
non taming  tomato,  pepper  and  eggplant 
seeds.  fertUlaer,  insecticide  and  planting  in- 
structtcos  were  distributed  free. 

The  Green  Bevolutlon  led  to  a  general  drop 
In  vegetable  prices  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  with 
tba  price  of  some  items  declining  7S  per 
cent 

Sbe  took  wayward  girls  and  delinquent 
boys  out  of  overcrowded  city  ref(«matarles 
and  placed  them  In  welfare  vlUagaa.  where 
they  were  separated  from  hardened  crimi- 
nals and  taught  a  vocation. 

She  launched  the  save-a-life  In  every  bar- 
rio (Tillage)  program  under  which  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  children  were  brought 
to  Manila  oc  sent  abroad  for  curative  treat- 
ment, for  which  she  paid  with  funds  she 


mw  PAax 

On  what  waa  virtually  a  dump-yard  In  the 
center  ot  Manila,  abe  buUt  and  landacaped  a 
big  pari:  which  U  guarded  and  aervlced  by 
ex-cemvletB.  Although  Usttora  average  sev- 
eral mUbon  a  week  and  tba  w«Il-Ilt  park  la 
open  an  nlgbt.  not  a  Mngle  crime  baa  been 
«««M«»»W«<  In  tt  sfnee  the  ez-coovlcta  tocA 
over  aearly  fbor  yean  aga 


EXTENSSONS  (^REMARKS 

The  project  of  which  abe  is  moat  proud  la 
tba  Cultural  Center  of  tba  FblUntlaw.  On 
land  xaelatmed  from  Manila  Bay.  aba  bad 
bum  what  la  now  a  showoasa  of  VUlpino 
artlatte  stpressliiii  and  a  landmark  of  archl- 
tsetval  beauty. 

Atttaogb  ao  repelled  by  ber  early  experl- 
anaa  wttb  political  Ufa  that  abe  bad  a  virtual 
nervous  breakdown  which  led  ber  to  q>end 
three  months  In  the  New  Tork  Pieabytartan 
Hoqittal.  sbe  steeled  herself  to  ovareome  the 
revulsion  m  order  to  help  ber  husband's  ca- 
reer. Sbm  developed  the  poUtlcal  acumen  of 
a  Jim  Farley,  wbleb,  coupled  with  ber  beau- 
ty, ber  singing  and  her  eleetrUytng  charm. 
led  the  newspaper*  to  deaorlba  her  aa  her 
tauaband's  ~saeret  weiqwiM.'' 

Wltb  a  oompoter-llke  mind  and  do-cr-dle 
delaiiiiliiaduu,  she  bacune  bis  p*»«««i^i  oom- 
palgn  manager.  Speaking  the  three  major 
dlalaeta  of  the  lalanda,  sha  wooed  the  crowds 
and  eajoled  the  local  pollUclans  into  sup- 
porting bar  huaband. 

TO  (UHf  VOTB 

On  one  occasion,  she  traveled  300  mllee 
over  mountain  country  roads  to  secure  one 
vote  that  had  been  jdedged  to  ber  husband's 
opponent.  During  the  flxst  prealdantlal  cam- 
paign, she  says  she  averaged  two  bpun  sleep 
a  night  for  nearly  two  months. 

The  personlflcation  of  femininity,  wltb 
sensitive,  sentimental  emotions,  she  said: 

"I  told  myself  that  U  God  granted  us  vic- 
tory. I  would  do  somethlxtg  for  these  people, 
try  to  lessen  their  misery  and  despair. 

"I  wanted  my  husband  to  win  not  only 
because  I  loved  him,  but  because  of  the  ter- 
ribly unjust  things  that  were  being  said 
about  him. 

"TThe  impoverishment  of  the  people  we  came 
In  contact  with,  especlaUy  in  the  rural  areas, 
also  affacted  me  deeply,  soon  I  was  praying 
to  win,  not  Just  for  my  husbimd.  my  children 
and  myself,  but  for  those  poor  people  who 
showed  such  faith  in  us.  I  vowed  that  If  we 
won,  I  would  help  them." 

THXnt   aOMANCX 

The  love  o<  wbleb  she  spoke  had  its  origin 
In  a  romance  that  might  have  come  from  a 
poot'a  dream.  In  the  quiet  intimacy  of  an 
after-dinner  conversation  in  the  music  room 
et  Malanranang  Palace,  once  the  home  ot  the 
Spanish  govamor  generala  and  ot  General 
Douglas  MacArthur.  the  President  and  the 
Irst  Lady  told  me,  wltb  laughter,  gayety  »">! 
humor,  how  they  met  and  married. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  seeing  Imelda 
for  the  first  time  in  IMM  and  being  Intro- 
dtieed  to  her  in  the  congressional  cafeteria, 
the  then  Sd-yaar-old  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  BepresenUUves,  who  bad  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  gay  bachelor,  told  friends 
be  waa  going  to  marry  ber.  Bleven  days  later. 
be  did. 

With  beauty  and  brains,  an  almost  mysti- 
cal bold  on  the  people  and  a  crusading, 
progressive  spirit.  President  Ferdinand  Mar- 
eoa  and  First  Lady  Imelda  makea  a  formida- 
ble poUUcal  team  aa  well  as  being  one  of  the 
world's  most  captivating  oouplsa. 

PiauppiMBB  DiauKsa  U  jS.  Pouciaa 
(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 

Manila. — American  policy  towards  the 
Philippines  has  been  marked  during  the  past 
decade,  and  ia  continuing  to  be  affected,  by 
short-sightedness.  Indifferences  and  sheer 
stupidity  which  U  threatening  to  coat  the 
TTzUted  States  tbe  friendship  6t  what  is  prob- 
ably America's  moat  reliable  aUy  in  Asia. 

A  10-day  visit  to  Manila  revealed  to  the 
writer  that  past  and  present  irrltanta  In  Flll- 
pino-Amerlcan  relations  are  providing  potent 
propaganda  fcr  tba  Commimlata  and  others 
who  wish  to  turn  the  Island  republic  againat 
Amarloa  and  deatroy  Its  democracy. 

Ibeae  Irritants  involve  chlefiy  a  lack  of 
consideration  far  the  senaltivttica  of  the  ex- 
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tremely  prood  VUlplno  pao|rta.  They  also  af- 
fect tba  davatopflsant  of  tba  eomitry,  and 
aqpeelaUy  the  social  and  econosnlc  reform 
peogmaa  which  progressively-minded  Preat- 
dent  Ferdinand  Mareoe  la  endaavorlng  to 
carry  out. 


One  of  the  most  serious  irritants  at  the 
preeent  time  is  the  10  per  cent  cut  In  the 
Philippine  sugar  quota  which  baa  been  ^>. 
proved  by  the  Boose  of  Bepresentatliea  and 
Is  now  under  Senate  eonalderatkm  aa  part  of 
a  ptam  to  give  larger  aUotanenta  to  II  coun- 
tries, moatly  Latin  Amsrlcaa,  as  weU  as  giv- 
ing quotas  to  two  black  African  nations 
wblch  have  never  bad  them. 

If  the  Philippine  quota  cut  Is  maintained. 
It  will  coat  this  country,  with  Its  millions  of 
Impoverished  people.  MO  mUUon  annuaUy. 
Filipinos  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
lAtln  American  countrlea  Uke  oU-rtcb  Vene- 
Buela  and  tln-rloh  BoUvla  should  have  their 
quotas  increased  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
nation  which,  because  It  stood  by  and  fought 
with  Amarloa  during  World  War  n,  was  one 
of  the  moat  devastated  countries  and  had  lu 
mam  metropolis.  Manila,  subjected  to  more 
destruction  than  any  other  city  In  the  world 
except  Warsaw.  Nor  do  they  understand  why 
African  nations  Uke  Malawi  and  Uganda, 
wtilch  usually  vote  against  America  In  the 
United  Nations,  should  be  granted  quotas 
at  the  Philippines'  expense. 

oTHm  maiTAirea 

Other  irritants  mdode  the  wtxlsking  out  of 
the  country  by  the  American  military  on 
s^Mtrata  occasions  of  two  VS.  servicemen 
who  were  being  charged  In  Filipino  courts 
wltb  criminal  offenses.  American  Ambassador 
Henry  Byroade  Is  trying  to  get  one  of  the 
men  returned  to  stand  trial.  The  other  has 
apparently  disappeared. 

A  much  more  serious  irritant  are  the  spe- 
cial privileges  or  so-called  "parity  tights"  for 
Americans  which  the  United  SUtee  extracted 
from  the  Philippines  In  the  1948  Trade  Act 
as  a  precondition  of  Independence  and  Amer- 
ican war-damage  payments.  These  privileges 
give  Americans  equal  rights  with  FUlplnoa 
In  business  enterprises. 

The  same  agreement  also  tied  the  peso  to 
the  doUar  on  a  a-to-1  raUo  for  a  period  of 
28  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Philippines  Is  committed 
to  purchase  some  American  goods  which  It 
could  obtain  free  from  Japan  as  part  of  the 
latter's  war  reparations  payments. 

The  American  ofllclal  rationale  for  the 
"^u^ty  rlgbU"  privUege  waa  that  economic 
rebabUltaUon  of  the  PbUippinas  depended  on 
the  restoration  of  American  Inveetment  in 
the  new  nations.  Parity  rights  were  supposed 
to  encourage  this  flow  of  new  funda.  while  the 
pegging  of  the  peso  to  the  dollar  was  meant 
to  assure  luitrammeled  and  imdepreciated 
repatriation  of  American  capital  and  profits. 


The  two  measwas  together,  by  severely 
llmlttng  the  PhUipplnes'  freedom  of  action 
in  fixing  Its  economic  policies  and  by  prolong- 
ing preferential  trade  rrtatlonsblpa  for  al- 
moat  a  generation  after  independence,  have 
maintained  the  largely  quasi -colonial  char- 
acter of  the  economy. 

A  fiuther  cause  of  Irritation  is  the  propen- 
sity of  American  firma  to  generate  local  capi- 
tal to  fioanoe  their  Pbllipplne  operations, 
and  then  to  repatriate  to  the  U.S.  the  result- 
ing profita,  which  slnea  1988  have  totalled 
mora  than  9180.000.000. 

The  U.S.  Navy  alao  retains  extra-territorial 
righu  on  Its  baaaa  In  the  PhUipplnes,  with 
special  Jurisdictional  privUegea. 

These  Irritants  aU  serve  to  play  Into  the 
bands  at  the  Oommunlata  and  other  axtrem- 
lata,  who  contend  tba*  the  Amatloans  tend  to 
treat  FU^Inoa  as  Infartor  pao^a. 

Marcoa  la  aasailed  as  a  "running  dog  of  tba 
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Americana"  for  tolerating  irritants.  He  has 
japliad  that  ba  would  rather  be  tba  running 
dog  of  tba  Americans  than  the  running  dog 
of  the  Communista. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MR3.  RUTH  MACK 


HON.  JAIKS  V.  STANTON 


However,  be  would  like  to  see  eoma  of  the 
unnecessary  Irrltanta  removed  before  tbey 
seriously  affect  what  be  brtlaves  Is  the  still 
strongly  pro-American  attitude  of  the  over- 
whelming nuOority  of  the  FlllpiDOB,  eq>ecially 
In  the  rural  areas. 

The  president  assived  me  there  Is  a  deep 
reservoir  of  goodwill  and  warm  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Americans  in  the  hearts  <rf  the 
FUlplnoa.  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Amer- 
ican offldals  and  others  with  whom  I  talked. 

It  Is  not  refiected  in  the  Manila  press, 
which  enjoys  unbridled  freedom,  and  which, 
according  to  the  president.  Is  controUed  by 
ollgarchlsts  who  bitterly  resent  his  reform 
programs  and  who,  in  addition  to  trying  to 
undermine  him  politically,  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote anti-Anaericanism  In  the  hope  they  can 
pick  up  American  properties  cheaply  If  U.S. 
interests  are  forced  out. 

KAirr  FACTOBS 

The  frleiuUiness  of  the  FUlplnoa  generally 
towards  Americans  Is  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

1 — ^Because  the  United  SUtes  granted  the 
PhUipplnes  complete  independence  In  1946; 

a — Because  during  the  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury that  It  controlled  the  Islands  after  they 
were  freed  from  Spain,  the  United  States  edu- 
cated the  people  and  prepared  them  for  self- 
government; 

3 — Because  during  World  War  II  FUlplnos 
and  Americans  became  "blood  brothers." 
fighting,  dying  and  su&ering  side  by  side  dur> 
ing  the  Japanese  occupation  and  the  libera- 
tion; 

4 — Because  the  United  States  has  given  the 
PhlUpplnes  more  than  94  billion  In  mlUtary 
and  economic  aid,  loans  and  grants,  since 
1946; 

S — ^Because  the  FUlplnos  are  deeply  reli- 
gious and,  being  the  first  to  embrace  democ- 
racy m  Asia,  feel  an  afflnity  for  American 
ideals. 

It  woiUd  be  an  historic  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude  if  America  lost  the  confidence  and 
loyalty  of  the  Philippine  people  because  ol 
failtue  to  find  a  solution  to  the  irritants  in 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

ACTXOW   MEEUCi) 

Some  of  the  things  that  could  and  should 
be  done  without  delay  are: 

1 — Senate  rejection  of  the  House  move  to 
Impoee  a  10  per  cent  cut  In  the  Philippine 
sugar  quota; 

a — A  declaration  by  President  Nixon  that 
If  he  is  9tlU  In  office  in  1974,  hs  wlU  not  seek 
to  maintain  the  ^>eclal  privUeges  for  Ameri- 
can businessmen  in  the  PhUipplnes.  The 
Philippine  government  Is  not  going  to  grant 
an  extension  of  the  privileges  anyway,  so 
the  United  States  would  not  be  losing  any- 
thing by  this  gesture,  but  It  could  gain  a 
great  deal  of  goodwlU  and  c^set  the  Com- 
munist propaganda; 

3 — ^An  order  by  the  President  that  the 
Philippine  flag  Is  to  fiy  side  by  side  with  the 
American  fiag  on  every  American  base  in  the 
Philippines.  The  only  place  where  the  two 
flags  fly  side  by  side  now  is  the  war  memorial 
on  Corregldor — and  that  was  ordered  by 
President  Marcos,  since  the  famous  rock 
which  held  out  for  more  than  six  months 
agatost  the  Japanese  is  PhlUpplne  territ<»y; 

4 — A  higher  priority  for  the  training  and 
equipment  of  the  PhUipplne  armed  forces, 
which  both  Admiral  McCalne,  Clncpac,  and 
Ambassador  Byroade,  believe  should  be 
granted. 

The  PhlUpplnea  can  be  saved  for  America 
If  the  American  government  and  Oongrass 
want  to  retain  that  strategically  ImporUnt 
gateway  to  Asia  as  a  dependable  ally. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESENTATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  Jvly  29.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  Ruth  Mack  wlU  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  year  after  serving  as 
Brooklyn  Heights  Village  clerk  since 
1945.  During  those  jrears  she  hM  come 
to  appreciate  the  problems  we  face  In 
the  daily  routine  of  government. 

She  said: 

Working  for  a  government  you  learn  a  lot 
of  things  you  weren't  aware  o<  as  an  average 
cltlxen.  A  city  official  actuaUy  sees  the  crea- 
tion of  the  tax  dcilar  and  finds  out  what  a 
great  responslbUlty  he  has. 

An  article  descrlUng  Mrs.  Mack's  ac- 
complishments appearing  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  last  Sunday  as  follows: 
BaooKLTN  HxxcHTS  Clkxk  To  Remx  Arrxa 

SXBVIMC  VnXAGK  37  TSABS 

(By  Christine  Jlndra) 

When  Ruth  Mack  began  ber  career  in 
Brooklyn  Heights  government  In  1945  as  vU- 
lage  treasurer  she  earned  $13.30  a  month  and 
coiUd  do  her  work  at  home. 

In  1950  after  two  terms  as  treasurer  she 
was  elected  clerk  and  her  salary  went  up  to 
$1,000  a  year,  but  her  "office"  was  behind 
the  vUlage  fire  truck  and  when  the  sirens 
rang  she  had  to  be  quick  or  ber  paperwork 
would  be  caught  up  in  the  fiurry  of  Uie  fire- 
men's flight. 

In  1971  Mrs.  Mack  Is  winding  up  27  years— 
23  as  clerk — as  a  Brooklyn  Heights  employe 
ttnii  Is  looking  forward  to  retiring  Dec.  31. 
Her  office  now  Is  In  the  addition  which  was 
buUt  In  1968,  but  the  vUlage  haU  soon  wUl 
IM  expanded  again— this  time  to  facUltate 
growing  police  and  flre  departments. 

Mrs.  Mack  decided  a  year  ago  not  to  run 
for  an  11th  term  as  vUlage  clerk  and  to  Jom 
her  husband,  Walter,  when  he  retires  from 
his  custodial  Job  with  the  Cuyahoga  Heights 
School  System. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  Mrs.  Mack 
said  her  Job  "got  under  her  skin."  "Working 
for  a  government,  you  learn  a  lot  of  things 
you  weren't  aware  of  as  an  average  citizen," 
Mrs.  Mack  said. 

"A  city  official  actuaUy  sees  the  creation 
of  the  tax  dollar  and  finds  out  what  a  great 
re^onslbUity  he  has,"  she  said. 

Since  1945  Brooklyn  Heights  has  grown 
from  a  population  of  461  to  1,627.  The  prop- 
erty tax  value  has  grown  from  $1,107,000  in 
1945  to  $16,945,000  today,  but  the  tax  rate  has 
grown  only  47  cents  per  $100  valuation — 
from  $2.37  in  1950  to  $3.84  today. 

Mrs.  Mack  said  she  can  stiU  feel  the  small- 
town atmosphere  in  the  vUlage  and  she  "per- 
sonally likes  the  closeness,"  although  she 
admitted  no  one  has  any  anonymity.  When 
asked  if  she  would  reveal  her  age,  abe  said, 
"too  many  people  know  I'm  63  years  old" 
not  to. 

As  vUlage  clerk,  which  is  a  part-time  posi- 
tion, Mrs.  Mack  has  to  function  as  clerk  of 
councU,  finance  director,  auditor  and  pur- 
chasing agent.  She  does  everything  from  su- 
pervising the  payroU  to  writing  ordinances 
dealing  with  financial  matters.  Her  Job  re- 
quires that  she  work  weekdays  from  9 :  30  a  jn. 
to  noon  and  from  3  to  4:80  pjn. 

She  has  worked  tmder  three  mayors  and 
has  seen  the  viUage  rise  from  heavy  debts 
due  to  sewer  and  street  construction  to  an 
actual  surplus  of  funds.  When  there  was 
enough  money  in  the  treasury  to  maka  an 
Invaetmant  program  feasible,  Mrs.  Mack  took 
on  that  duty. 

Although  she  has  managed  to  hold  her  Job 
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to  30  hotus  a  week,  she  said  it  covdd  easily 
baooma  a  fuUttma  poaltlao.  Mra.  Mack  Is 
not  BOlng  to  cBdooe  anyone  tor  the  Job, 
wbleb  pays  83300  a  year,  but  aba  said  abe'd 
be  gjad  to  balp  train  a  new  clwk  and  help 
bim  get  through  the  year-end  reports,  which 
cant  be  prepared  untu  early  1972. 

Chances  are  that  the  new  derk.  after  a  few 
days  on  the  Job  In  January,  will  seek  out 
Mrs.  Mack  at  her  home,  427  Tuxedo  Road,  aitd 
aak  for  ber  aoimd  advice. 


NDCON'S  PERSONAL  DIPLOMACY 
WITH  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LomsiAirA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
soft-on-communism  policy  with  regard 
to  Red  China  received  wide  puUic  atten- 
tion with  the  announcement  that  Presi- 
dential adviser  and  confidant.  Henry 
Kissinger,  had  been  in  Red  China  and 
that  the  UJB.  President  plans  to  visit 
Pelping. 

Since  the  mainland  China  issue  Is  so 
much  in  the  limelight  today  and  since 
this  new  policy,  if  ftilly  implemented,  will 
affect  the  lives  of  Americans  in  the  years 
to  come,  I  thought  we  would  talk  about 
China  today. 

Let  me  say  that  I  strongly  oppose  our 
President  dignifying  the  Communist 
movement  by  visiting  Red  China,  in- 
creasing trade  and  travel  with,  and  ex- 
tending diplomatic  recognition  to  Red 
China,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  Red 
China  regime  being  admitted  into  the 
United  Nations.  The  new  China  policy  is 
reidete  with  danger  for  the  American 
people  and  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Only  3  years  ago.  when  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Nixon  stated: 

I  would  not  recognise  Red  China  now. 
and  I  would  not  agree  to  admitting  it  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  woiUdnt  go  along  with 
those  weU-lntentloned  people  that  said, 
"Trade  with  them."  because  that  may  change 
them.  Because  doing  It  now  wotild  only  en- 
courage them,  the  iiardliners  in  Peking  and 
the  hardline  poUcy  tbeyYe  following.  And  it 
would  have  an  immense  effect  in  diseouraging 
great  numbers  of  non-Communist  elements 
In  Free  Asia  that  are  now  Just  beginning  to 
develop  their  own  confidence. 

Many  Americans  will  never  under- 
stand this  complete  reversal  after  Mr. 
Nixon  got  to  the  White  House.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Red  China  is  any  less 
tyrannical  and  imperialistic  today  than 
it  was  in  1968  when  Mr.  Nixon  sought  the 
people's  confidence  with  the  promise  of 
continuing  a  policy  ot  nonrecognltion 
toward  Red  China. 

We  are  still  technically  at  war  with 
Red  China  in  Korea,  in  a  UJI.  engage- 
ment where  we  continue  to  maintain  43,- 
000  troops  to  protect  South  Korea 
tigainst  aggressive  attacks  from  North 
EU>rea  supported  by  Red  China.  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  contimw  to  become 
casualties  in  this  cease-fire  area. 

Americans  are  supposed  to  bdleve  that 
over  the  past  2Vi  years  Rresidefit  lOxan 
could  not  sleep  nights,  worrying  over 


Am  7U  mlllian  ■nUtiland  cailneae  wbo 
were  iKlated  from  irortd  aitain.  ibe 
m«l«tkiD  of  a  prwrtdwittal  tr^  to  Red 
Chins  to  remlnlaeent  of  «n  eia-Uer  Wxan 
Junket  wtaen.  u  Vice  President,  he  went 
to  MoMow,  and  after  bdng  corsed  out 
by  Khrushchev,  became  a  Soviet  expert. 
There  was  no  resolting  peace,  nor  have 
the  Russians  taken  down  the  wan,  nor 
should  we  expect  any  great  results  from 
the  trip  to  China. 

And  as  reoentiy  at  May  Day,  2  weeks 
after  the  pinff-pons  eamea.  the  govern- 
ment of  Petplng  urged  "the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  support  Cuba,  the  heroic 
Korean  people,  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
people  acatnst  AaMriean  aggieetion  as 
well  as  to  unite  to  crush  American  ag- 
greasors  and  ttieir  running  do«B." 

The  new  top  secret  U&ited  States-Red 
China  policy  imposes  not  a  single  con- 
eessiac  upon  Pelping  in  return  for  trade 
rtiattons  and  American  aOTioaeemcpt.  It 
to  Red  caiina  who  wiU  benefit  while  the 
American  taxpayers  as  usual — ^not  the 
President— wbo  will  pay  the  bill.  Yet  Mr. 
Nixon  handled  the  entire  Red  China 
policy  as  "personal  diplomacy" — never 
consulting  the  Congress,  the  Senate,  or 
even  Wee  Presidnit  Agnew.  Mr.  Nixon 
may  consider  this  personal  diplomacy  as 
sncoeasful  hiding  behind  the  popular  de- 
sire for  peace,  but  most  hard-working 
patriotic  Americans  realize  it  to  a  be- 
trayal of  our  friends,  our  people,  and  of 
the  high  principles  traditional^  applied 
in  the  conduct  and  commitonents  of  VS. 
foreign  rations.  As  usual,  the  Commu- 
ntots  knew  mon  of  what  was  going  on 
and  taking  place  than  did  Americans. 

We  hear  from  the  present  administra- 
tion much  rhetoric  about  returning  pow- 
er to  the  peoide:  Tfet,  t  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens,  if  given  complete  facts— not 
Just  propaganda  to  condition  them  to  ac- 
cept the  administration's  view — ^would 
oppose  this  revolutionary  policy  of  the 
administration  to  dignify  Red  China.  But 
the  American  peoide  are  only  permitted 
to  know  what  those  in  power  decide  to 
good  for  them  to  hear.  In  the  Red  China 
courtship  Pretident  Nixon  decided  that 
no  (me  was  to  know — except  Kissinger 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers. 

For  several  decades,  a  very  influential 
financial -Industrial-intellectual  aristoc- 
racy has  laid  down  policies  for  the  UJ3. 
Oovemment.  Thto  same  grot9>  has  also 
in  large  degree  controlled  the  "right  to 
know"  machinery  by  censoring  news  to 
the  pubUe.  lUs  afreets  the  reactions  as 
to  what  to  taking  place  in  government. 
The  American  public  cannot  know  the 
truth  because  they  do  not  hear  all  sides 
of  any  Issue. 

We  are  told  the  Red  China  contact  was 
3  months  in  the  maUng. 

A  r^Iectioa  aa  events  over  the  last  3 
months  reveato  how  the  American  people 
have  been  oonditioned  to  mellow  in  attl- 
tode  toward  Communtet  China.  It  is  the 
old  defeatist  iMloeophy  of  surrender— 
everyttilng  has  beeooM  so  bad  that  noth- 
ing can  be  worse  and  anything  to  worth 
a  try. 

Cta  AptU  1S-3S,  the  BUdoiMrgers,  In- 
tematioiial  flnanden,  economists,  and 
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intellectuato,  inclucfing  foreigners  and 
nobiliiy,  met  in  secret  seKi(Q(n  «t  Wood- 
stock, Vt.  Reportedly  dtoeusMd  were 
"eontribations  of  taaataMes  in  deaUng  with 
ttie  current  problems  of  social  instabil- 
ity" and  "the  possibility  of  a  change  in 
the  American  role  in  the  world  and  its 
ooosequanees."  Identifled  as  present  at 
the  Bilderberg  meethig  were  various  oil 
company  oflkdals,  Henry  Kissinger,  and 
David  Rockefeller  of  Chase  Manattan 
Bank. 

Also  In  early  April,  reports  were  leaked 
concerning  rich  oil  discoveries  in  the 
Asian  Padflc  area,  inclu<Ung  areas 
claimed  by  Red  China.  Mentioned  among 
the  oil  exploration  oon^wnies  were  those 
ryresented  at  tbe  hush-hush  Bilder- 
berger  meeting.  Then  in  June,  we  were 
advised  that  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  was 
ready  to  invest  $«  million  in  oil  explora- 
tion and  predicted  $2S0  bilUon  in  free 
world  investment  in  the  Asian  Padfle 
area  up  to  IMO. 

The  planning  stage  of  3  months  goes 
back  to  the  annoimcement  of  liberalizing 
trade  and  travel  with  Red  China.  The 
preparation  period  includes  the  May  Day 
marches  and  demonstrations,  at  which 
posters  of  Mao  and  other  Conmiunlsts 
dictators  and  idols  were  publicly  dis- 
played. No  one  would  believe  that  the 
American  people  were  forced  to  suffer 
such  Indignations  simply  to  show  the  ad- 
ministration's mellowii^  toward  Com- 
muntot  China.  Certainly  no  one  would 
believe  the  demonstrations  were  planned 
and  paid  for  to  develop  the  impression  of 
a  climate  of  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  preparation  period  includes  the 
much  ado  about  nothing  "ping  pong" 
diplomats,  who  must  have  played  a  role 
in  the  well-kQ>t  secret,  the  My  Lai  trial 
of  lieutenant  Calley — ^to  turn  pubUc 
opinion  against  the  military,  the  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon  and  then  the  Pentagon 
Papers  to  transfer  the  blame  for  the 
Vietnam  fiasco  from  extoting  foreign  pol- 
icy to  our  military. 

The  day  for  delivery  was  then  nearly 
at  hand.  By  July  1,  we  learned  ttiat  Vice 
President  Agnew  was  in  Korea,  Kissinger 
in  Vietnam,  and  Helms  of  the  CIA  was 
in  Israel.  All  of  the  scouts  were  out.  All 
bases  were  covered.  Any  one  of  these  men 
was  in  position  to  have  made  the  contact. 
But  l^ce  President  Agnew  had  fallen 
from  grace  because  of  thto  forthright 
criticism  of  the  conditioning  process  on 
which  he  was  apparently  not  briefed.  The 
Red  Chinese,  not  the  President,  made 
the  ultimate  decision  cm  who  would  be 
acceptable  to  them.  They  chose  the  one 
man  who  knows  all  our  secrets,  and  who 
knows  more  of  what  to  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  than  the  President  hhn- 
self — ^it  had  to  be  Henry  Kissinger.  Nix- 
on's Mettemich. 

Public  reaction  reflects  the  exoeUent 
Job  of  conditioning  the  thinking  of  our 
people  through  the  power  of  suggestion. 
Some  say  they  see  nothing  new  in  the 
President's  proposed  trip  to  Red  China 
since  the  ice  has  already  been  broken 
by  hto  alter  ego.  Some  say  that  we  have 
kept  the  Red  Chinese  isolated  too  tong 
from  the  world  anyway.  They  have  not 
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been  told  of  Red  Chinese  rerolutianartes 
in  Cuba,  Canada,  many  oountrlea  in 
Europe,  many  stotes  in  Africa,  and  South 
America  fomenting  revolution.  Where 
are  they  isolated  exc^t  from  the  United 
States?  And  if  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  their  Red  captors 
and  get  to  Taiwan,  they  even  come  here. 
Any  Red  Chinese  isolation  results  fnan 
their  enslavement,  not  from  UJ3.  action. 

Then  we  hear  the  dreamers  who  say 
the  Red  China  trip  may  end  the  Vietnam 
war  and  help  us  regain  our  POW's;  that 
it  to  good  politics  to  keep  the  Russians 
guessing.  They  have  not  been  told  that 
the  SAM  missiles  and  Mlg  aircraft  used 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not  Red 
Chinese  but  Russian.  The  figures  show 
over  80  percent  of  the  materiel  used  in 
slaughtering  our  men  in  Vietnam  to  sup- 
plied by  Russia.  Red  China  supplied 
North  Korea,  the  other  UJ».  war.  If  the 
President's  trip  to  Red  China  dtoturbs 
the  Russians  how  could  anyone  feel  the 
China  Junket  would  relieve  the  situation 
of  our  POW's  or  stop  the  war?  Red  China 
does  have  prisoners,  but  not  from  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Then  we  hear  from  the  idealist — that 
we  should  be  friendly  with  our  enemies — 
that  we  can  not  negotiate  with  people 
with  whom  we  do  not  talk. 

Are  we  to  love  our  executioner?  How 
can  we  negotiate  with  people  who  have 
nothing  to  negotiate?  Past  experience 
from  American  negotiations  with  Com- 
mimtots  proved  not  negotiations,  but 
gifts.  How  much  more  of  what  we  have 
got  do  we  have  to  give? 

We  hear  the  cliche  that  any  country 
with  as  many  people  as  China  cannot  be 
ignored.  Who  to  ignoring  China?  So  long 
as  they  were  a  friend  and  silly  of  the  West 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  we  only  heard 
about  their  corruption  and  backward- 
ztess.  Only  after  our  leaders  betrayed  a 
pro-West  leadership  and  started  court- 
ing a  Communist  police  state  have  we 
become  considerate  of  China's  extotence. 
Is  our  renewed  interest  a  result  of  our 
compassion  for  the  Chinese  or  for  the 
type  of  government  imder  which  they  are 
forced  to  exist?  In  recognizing  the  totali- 
tarian leaders  and  their  oppressive  sys- 
tem, we  do  the  Chinese  people  an  injus- 
tice because  we  insure  the  continuation 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  perpetuate 
the  Chinese  people's  enslavement. 

Peace.  Following  Nixon's  peace  Junket 
to  Moscow  in  1959,  the  American  people 
paid  dearly  for  peace,  with  50,000  men 
dead  in  Vietnam,  and  peace  to  still  de- 
nied, an  Insult  to  the  memory  of  every 
American  who  died  in  the  UJf.  war  in 
Korea  because  of  Red  Chinese  bullets  and 
manpower.  In  1933  we  recognized  Com- 
munist Russia  and  her  peoples  have  be<.n 
enslaved  ever  since.  What  peace  followed 
thto  recognition? 

The  peace  Americans  seek  to  freedom. 
The  peace  Communtots  seek  to  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  which  they  regard  as  a 
threat. 

Then  we  hear  the  economic  dream- 
ers— recognition  of  Red  China  will  be 
good  for  trade.  Good  for  whom?  The 
average  Red  Chinese  worker's  earns  $30 
a  month.  Our  markets  may  flood  with 
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cheia>-wage  goods  which  may  prove  to 
lie  bargains  for  our  consumers — so  long 
as  they  have  income  from  Jobs — but  what 
will  the  Chinese  be  able  to  buy  in  recip- 
rocal trade?  Jet  airplanes?  Sophtotlcated 
machinery?  And  once  Industrialization 
to  eomptete  under  a  government-owned 
economic  sjrston,  where  will  there  be 
any  employment  for  Americans  or 
money  for  consumers? 

To  what  fate  have  we  abandoned  our 
free  worid  allies,  now  that  the  United 
States  has  annotmced  its  Intention  to 
line  up  with  the  Communist  bloc? 

The  Captive  Nations  people  are  again 
sold  out  and  our  Nationalist  Chinese 
friends  are  betrayed  a  second  time- 
awaiting  the  third,  with  the  upcoming 
United  Nations  seating  of  Red  China. 
Those  nations  long  d^^endent  upon  the 
United  States  for  free  world  leadership 
will  now  be  forced  into  reallnement  for 
security  and  survival.  Or  they  will  go  the 
route  of  the  United  States  and  line  up 
with  the  Communtots. 

NationaUst  China  has  severed  rela- 
tions with  all  nations  which  have  lined 
up  with  the  Communtot  nations.  Now 
that  President  Nixon  and  BCr.  Kissinger 
have  delivered  us  to  the  pro-Communtot 
column,  will  NationaUst  China  sever  re- 
totions  with  the  United  States? 

TUs  to  something  to  really  think 
about — the  United  States  as  a  pro-Com- 
mimtot  nation. 

We  used  to  Joke  about  waking  up  lest 
our  granctehildren  would  have  to  count 
in  nAles.  Now  we  may  need  to  leam  to 
use  the  abacus  and  count  in  yuans. 

The  great  t«nptation  in  personal  di- 
plomacy— gambling  with  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  American  people — could 
not  be  restoted  by  President  Nixon.  Hto 
dedicated  quest  for  an  image  as  a  peace- 
maker and  the  success  of  his  new  Amer- 
ican revolution  to  change  our  country  to 
a  real  threat  to  us  all.  Thto  threat  will 
be  further  realized  by  the  people  when 
Chairman  Mao  returns  the  "compli- 
ment." 

I  insert  related  clippings  at  thto  point: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  AprU  10,  1971] 
On,  HtJKT  OFT  Cant  A  Snms  tI.S.  Wamnino — 

CoKPANTXs  Told  Thzt  Risk  Brips  dt  Ois- 

VXTTL  IifvOLViNO  Pkkhtc,  Taiwaw,  Tokyo 
(By  Terence  Smith) 

WASHotoTOM,  AprU  S. — The  United  States 
hu  advised  several  American  oU  concerns 
that  they  risk  seizure  of  their  ships  U  they 
continue  to  explore  for  oil  deposits  In  a  dis- 
puted area  oS  the  Chinese  mainland. 

A  State  Department  spokesman,  Charles  W. 
Bray  3d,  said  today  that  the  companies  were 
told  that  It  would  be  "InadTlsable"  for  ttMm 
to  explore  for  oil  deposits  near  the  Senkaku 
Islands  In  the  East  China  Sea  because  of  a 
dispute  between  Communist  China,  Nation- 
alist China  and  Japan  over  the  ownership  of 
the  deposits. 

In  asking  the  companies  to  halt  their  oper- 
ations, the  Nixon  Administration  appears  to 
be  seeking  to  avoid  an  incident  with  Peking. 
The  Administration  has  been  trying  for  the 
last  two  years  to  improve  its  relations  with 
Communist  China,  and  State  Department  of- 
ficials said  privately  today  that  they  were  de- 
termined not  to  let  he  dispute  over  the  oil 
dspoeits  iDterfere  with  that  effort. 

In  apparent  reaponae  to  the  Administra- 
tion's warnings,  the  Pacific  Oulf  Corporation 
yesterday  withdrew  its  oil  research  ship  Oulf 
Rex  from  tiM  disputed  area.  The  ship  had 
been  coDdoetlng  a  survey  off  the  iK>rthem 
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tip  of  Taiwan  for  tb*  NaUooallst  Cblneee 
Qovemment.  It  Is  now  rqwrted  en  route  to 
Sasebo,  Japan. 

The  territorial  dispute  over  the  area  dates 
to  1968,  when  a  geophysical  survey  indicated 
the  preMDM  of  major  oil  deposits  off  tbm 
barren,  uninhabited  Senkaku  Wands, 

ATSAiD  or  mstmvKRSTAimDrcs 

The  discovery  reactivated  an  old  argument 
between  Japan  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  on  Taiwan  over  territorial  rights 
to  the  Islands.  Last  December  Peking  asserted 
its  own  claim  to  the  area.  The  Communist 
claim  was  backed  up  by  strong  warnings 
against  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
deposits  by  foreign  oil  companies.  The  most 
recent  and  sternest  of  these  warnings  came 
last  week  and  prompted  a  renewal  of  concern 
at  the  State  Department. 

Officials  here  were  particularly  concerned 
that  the  mission  of  the  Oulf  Rex  might  be 
misunderstood  because  of  the  sensitive  elec- 
tronic equipment  she  uses  to  sound  for  de- 
posits. 

The  oil  deposits  are  in  no  way  related  to 
those  believed  to  be  present  off  the  coast  of 
South  Vietnam,  where  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment is  planning  to  accept  bids  for  conces- 
sions. Test  drilling  and  survey  work  has  been 
under  way  there  for  several  years. 

Pacific  Gulf  and  the  other  companies  that 
have  received  concessions  from  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  and  Japanese  Governments,  and 
from  South  Korea  for  exploration  in  waters 
farther  north,  all  were  advised  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  able  to  intercede  on 
their  behalf  if  any  ships  were  seized. 

Mr.  Bray  said  that  Japan.  Nationalist  China 
and  South  Korea  were  officially  Informed  of 
the  United  States  position  last  month. 

The  Senkaku  Islands  have  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  since  the  end  of 
Worid  War  n  as  part  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Japan.  Along  with  the  Ryukyus  chain  they 
are  to  be  returned  to  Japanese  administra- 
tive control  next  year  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment worked  out  between  President  Nixon 
and  the  Japanese  Premier,  Bisaku  Sato. 

Mr.  Bray  said  that  the  companies  that  had 
been  advised  were  Oulf,  Oaltex,  American 
Oil  Company,  Clinton  OU  Company  and 
Oceanic  Exploration  Company. 

[Ftom  Chicago  Today.  March  29,  1971] 
On.    Pdkls    Up    Insochima    Pouncti — Bcoa 
Dxposrrs   Ado   New    Angls   to    U.S.    Wab 

POUCT 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  Forbes 
magazine.) 

It  has  passed  the  rumor  stage.  Clues  are 
beginning  to  pile  up  that  there  may  be  huge 
quantities  of  crude  oU  In  the  waters  of  the 
Par  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Discoveries  by 
Natomas,  Atlantic  Richfield,  and  Union  OU 
have  triggered  a  frantic  exploration  race  off 
Indonesia.  An  optimistic  report  by  a  United 
Nations  team  about  possible  oil  deposits  be- 
tween Japan  and  Taiwan  is  fueling  specula- 
tion that  the  entire  Par  East  oould  contain 
oil  depoalts  rivaling  those  of  the  Middle  East. 

Some  of  these  deposits  would  almost  cer- 
tainly lie  off  South  Viet  Nam.  Nobody  yet 
knows  for  sure  because  no  drilling  has  taken 
place.  But  preliminary  United  Nations  sur- 
veys have  given  the  area  good  marks.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  rumors.  One  is  that  a 
British  company  has  found  signs  of  oil  on  the 
prison  Island  of  Con  Son,  east  of  the  southern 
tip  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  political  implications,  of  course,  are 
enormous.  But  If  the  oil  is  there,  or  even 
probably  there,  the  question  of  who  rules  in 
Saigon  takes  on  a  more  than  political  sig- 
nificance. Already.  United  States  antiwar 
groups  an  beginning  to  suggest  that  a  desire 
to  ensure  friendly  governments  in  the  Indo- 
china area  could  slow  down  President  Nixon's 
withdrawal  from  the  war.  An  organisation 
called  "Another  Mother  for  Peace"  has 
flooded  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mlttee  with  owr  10,000  totten  calling  tor 
public  hearings. 

Hot  aurprlslng,  the  oU  companies  are  less 
than  amdoiu  to  dlscuas  the  topic.  Walter 
Iievy,  a  IVew  Tork-based  oil  eiqiert  and  con- 
sultant to  many  of  the  companies,  says  flatly: 
"I  dont  want  to  comment.  It's  become  a 
political  issue." 

"We  haven't  made  up  our  minds  yet,"  says 
a  spokesman  for  Mobil  OU,  asked  whether  his 
comi>any  would  bid  for  concessions.  Another 
dodges  the  question:  "Texaco  Is  not  partici- 
pating In  exploration  in  Viet  Nam." 

Queried  about  his  government's  plans.  Ngo  . 
Thanh  Tung,  an  economist  at  the  South 
Vietnanwse  embassy  In  Washington,  says: 
"Several  companies  have  been  sending  their 
proi>osals.  but  none  of  them  have  yet  been 
considered."  But  oilmen  esqpect  Saigon  to  ask 
for  bids  quite  soon. 

In  a  conference  last  year.  Chase  Manhattan 
Chairman  David  Rockefeller  made  a  little- 
noticed  speech  that  created  a  quiet  stir 
among  Asia-watchers.  By  1980,  Rockefeller 
said,  the  oU  industry  could  pour  $38  bU- 
llon  of  capital  Investment  Into  the  Asian 
Pacific.  This  kind  of  money  could  give  the 
area  the  boost  it  needs  to  enter  the  indus- 
trial age.  It  could  help  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  U.S.  mlUtary  expenditures  by  substituting 
oU  wells  for  military  bases. 

To  give  a  sense  of  proportion,  the  total, 
free  worid  Investment  Chase  predicts  for 
1969-1980  Is  aaSO  bUllon.  But  the  Asian  Pa- 
cific share  will  almost  equal  the  total  slated 
for  Latts  America,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  "The  Asian  Paeifle,"  commented  Petro- 
leum Engineer,  a  trade  Journal,  "looka  like 
the  next  big  International  boom  area.'' 

If  the  oU  is  there  the  boom  wUl  Tmdoubt- 
edly  foUow.  The  Asian  area  Is  the  fastest- 
growing  oU  nmrket  in  the  world.  Japan 
which  bums  S.4  mUlion  bcrrrts  a  day,  is  fore- 
cast to  consume  over  10  million  a  day  by 
1980.  While  Southeast  Asia  consumes  relar 
tively  little  oil,  consumption  oould  rise  at  a 
brisk  pace  if  industrialisation  plans  catcb 
h(^d.  "Just  think  of  all  those  people  who 
are  now  burning  charcoal  and  using  oxcarts,'' 
sighs  one  oUman. 

Where  is  all  the  oU  coming  from?  South- 
east Asia  may  contain  enough  offshore  crude 
to  fuel  that  growth.  Bight  now  its  produc- 
tion doeant  oome  deae.  Indoncaia,  the  laigeat 
producer,  turaa  out  only  900,800  barrtfa  a 
day.  Japan  must  ttaeretore  rely  on  ttic  Middle 
East  for  85%  of  Its  ^,  but  Japan  Is  uneasy 
at  its  dependence  on  this  volatUe  area. 
'  Compared  with  Middle  Bast  oil,  moreover. 
South  Asian  oil  will  be  close  to  its  markets, 
reducing  transportation  costs.  Drilling  and 
the  production  costs  are  reasonable,  because 
the  offshore  areas  of  Indonesia  and  Viet  Nam 
are  relatively  calm  and  very  shaUow. 

Pertu^M  most  important,  the  oil  found  so 
far  off  Indonesia  is  exceptlaiukUy  low  in  sul- 
phur content,  leas  than  1  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  3  per  cent-plus  content  of 
Idlddle  Bast  crude.  This  would  give  It  a 
major  cost  advantage  in  Japan,  which  is  im- 
posing strict  pollution  controls. 

Much  of  the  oil  could  find  its  way  Into 
the  rest  of  the  worid  market,  where  more  oU 
wm  be  needed  within  the  next  16  years  than 
has  been  produced  in  the  history  of  the  oU 
industry.  The  low  sulphur  content  could 
make  the  oU  very  attractive  to  the  west  coast 
American  market,  where  pollution  is  a  big 
issue.  The  uncertainties  of  Middle  East  poll- 
tics,  the  higher  prices  being  Imposed  by  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries and  the  delay  in  finding  a  way  to  trans- 
port crude  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
to  the  48  states  add  to  the  pro^>ect8. 

A  veteran  oilman  puts  It  this  way:  "We 
don't  have  the  oU  in  the  U.S.  to  meet  our 
future  requirements.  BKher  we  are  going  to 
have  our  future  committed  to  those  crazy 
Arab*  or  we  are  going  to  develop  Southeast 
Asia,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  West 
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and.  bopafany.  bund  tlM  (llM>in  ptptUaa." 

m  M17  mm,  wwmwi^  VM.  aotMty  tn  «m 
■■«•  mlaw  hoc*  poUtlMl  4ti«MloiM  tiMt  mutt 
Iw  tialanoiwl  ipilTHt  tb*  •ooBonte  banaflta  for 
SottUMMfc  Asia  aad  tba  UA: 

Mlgbi  a  illwiiiiMj  iMd  to  proMure  lor  alow- 
Ing  down  tb«  pace  of  P^.  tioop  wltb- 
drawala? 

Mlfbt  oU  industry  agrMmants  with  tbc 
praaant  Thlau-Ky  zaglaia  eqmmlt  the  UjS. 
eron  eloaar  to  tbla  oontroranUl  (OTenuoeat? 

If  tba  war  la  Tndochlna  boea  down  per- 
manrntiy.  wont  tbe  oQ  lodiutry  run  tbe  risk 
at  batag  mada  tba  scapegoat  for  wbatevar 
foea  wroQC? 

I>  a  '*fttendly"  ragJxne  in  Saigon  really  vital 
to  VA  aooaaa  to  lucb  oO?  After  aU  many 
Arab  oonntrta  an  rabidly  unfUendly  to  tbe 
Weat  bat  aen  tbelr  (M  there. 

What  wUl  be  the  effect  on  tbe  political 
and  BdUtary  poUotaa  of  Japan  and  ChtnaT 

OQ  aaann  forerer  fated  to  be  a  p61ltcUI 
mineral. 

[Trom  tbe  (Portland)  Oregonlan, 
llky  1.  IftTl] 

U.S.-CBXMX8E  Thaw  TiTincw)  to  Oil  Find 
{By  Blakia  SchulU) 

Tba  United  Statea  wlU  form  a  'Strange, 
new  partnerabip"  with  Bad  China  baeauaa 
oC  a  naw  awnnoinlc  factor — major  oil  dls- 
eorerlaa  off  tba  abaraa  ot  South  Vietnam,  a 
Portland  mannfbcturing  executiva  aald 
rrlday. 

HoBford  A.  Ofloff,  prealdant  of  Bvans  Prod- 
neta  0».,  told  a  ablppan'  group  at  tba 
FMUaad  HUtOB  Hotel  tba  Importance  of 
tba  oil  win  apaad  up  "tba  game  of  musical 
ebatis"  batwaea  aatlana. 

But  ha  tntlmatad  U  would  ba  naive  to 
aaaume  that  the  boneymooa  between  tba 
United  States  and  mainland  China  simply 
grew  out  of  favoiaMa  raaaptton  tn  Peking  of 
an  AnMrleaa  ping  pong  team. 

At  flnt.  Boat  of  tba  oU  from  tbe  new 
depoalts  wlU  ba  daUvered  to  Japan,  ba  said. 

■niMn  <nuna  will  taka  more  and  mora  of 
tbia  axtraa^  vataabla  aaset,"  Orlotf  aald  at 
the  closing  luncheon  of  tbe  tbree-day  Na* 
ttoBal     Owwclattup    of    Shippers    Advisory 


slda-atepplng  a  talk  that  would 
deal  witb  tsanaportatloa  alona,  Ofloff  indl- 
eatad  tbat  ttia  •nnfiaaaliig  tormoll  and  un- 
reat  wbleli  plaguaa  oar  ootmtry'  oaDad  for 
ninwn—  and  tbat  tbe  protesU  by  tba 
younger  ganaraUon  ace  vndantaadable. 

In  hia  talk  to  Biwlnasaiimn,  tba  Fortland 
mannfactorer  talked  abom  tnflattnn,  tbe 
eontntfamal  topic  of  Vietnam,  and  tbe  new 
ABMrtean  tdatlionafalp  with  Bad  China. 

AC  th*  end  at  tba  taU.  atmoat  tba  en- 
tire dlntiig  baU  at  tranapoatatlon  people  and 
ablppan  stood  to  applaud.  Tba  gatberlng. 
for  tba  moat  part,  was  "over  forty." 

Oiloff  aald  he  could  understand  bow  tbe 
natioB^  leaders  would  be  truatratad  by  tbe 
'^slng  tide  of  protest"  led  by  tbe  younger 
generation  against  tbe  war. 

"Frustrating,  yes.  but  surprtslng,  no." 
OrloS  daclared.  as  ba  noted  tbat  tba  dllB- 
ealtiea  aroaa  "baeansa  of  the  inststenoe  of 
our  leadaia  in  applying  tbe  panaceas  at  tbe 
PUtlea  and  BIztiea  to  tba  problems  of  tbe 
aaiventlas." 

By  1M6,  be  said,  "we  found  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  a  terrlbie,  eeatly  war.  the  Ukes  of 
whiofa  ware  nerar  thoughtfully  eontamplatad 
and  tba  laaults  oC  which  gave  rlae  to  moat  of 
tba  setloua  problems  with  which  w«  ata  con- 
fronted today." 

Bm  aald  American  involvement  In  the  war 
"has  q>a«iMd  inflation.  civU  unrest,  unem- 
pk>ymant.  btgb  Interest  rates,  lower  profits, 
and.  poaribty,  a  niAjar  sbUt  In  tba  poutlcai 
contrdi  of  oar  ooontoy." 

voxiss  Asx  caAKcnf  a 
By  1973.  be  aald.  there  wlU  ba  some  44 
■Ultton  voters  between  tbe  ages  of  18  and 
30. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RQiARKS 

Tka  euia  of  ooriaflaaon.  be  add.  baa  bean 
a  "tcada-oC  og  blgbar  tnwwyuiryinMiii  ann 
lessened  profits  in  ratum  for  a  aomawbat 
lamBad  lata  of  tnWalkm 

Bat  ttM  pmtsat  laaqotty.  ba  aald.  "tba 
nault  at  whlefe  wffl  ba  latfe  for  tha  aast  dao- 
ada  at  laaat,  waa  tba  daeialBa  to  flgbft  the 
war  using  almost  entirely  our  young  people, 
and  parUcularly,  the  lees  advantaged  sector 
of  tlw  younger  generation." 

He  said  it  was  tbe  flnt  war  fought  by  tbe 
United  States  In  which  participation  by  the 
dtlasnry  was  "limited  to  ttaoee  of  us  who 
bava  not  reached  tbe  age  of  M." 

In  addition,  be  said,  the  ettlaen  army  was 
disproportionately  dnwn  from  tba  nonwhlte 
sector  and  tbe  non-oollege  ranks. 

Because  of  tbe  latent  threat  of  tnterven- 
tloD  by  Red  China  and  tbe  changing  atti- 
tude of  tbe  American  people  against  the  war, 
tba  eoBfllct  cannot  be  mded  by  tnvastou 
or  deatnicilon  of  the  landscape,  Orloff  saM. 

"En  tbe  not  too  distant  future,"  be  pre- 
dicted, "our  government  will  announce  a 
time  for  final  withdrawal." 

"MACABBX   ASPaCTS"   CITSU 

And  he  said  there  are  "macabre  aspects" 
to  suggestions  that  the  withdrawal  be  slowed 
until  tbe  prisoners  of  war  are  returned 
home.  He  said  there  are  some  1,600  "men 
missing."  but  In  the  meantime,  there  Is  a 
casualty  rate  of  350  men  a  week  "of  whom 
SO  are  killed." 

Orloff  said  ba  believed  that  America's  IniU- 
atkm  of  renewed  relations  with  Bed  China 
"stems  from  the  fact  tbat  the  new  major  oil 
discoveries  off  the  shores  of  South  Vietnam 
have  Introduced  a  new  ecooomlc  factor  which 
traasoaada  political  and  social  theory  and 
caUs  for  haidheaded  realLsm"  in  bow  the  all 
Is  to  be  used. 

In  tbe  not  too  distant  futun,  Orloff  said, 
"you  will  see  our  relations  with  Red  China 
Improve  markedly."  and  because  of  tbe  po- 
litical power  of  the  young  voters,  he  pre- 
dicted that  "the  war  in  Vietnam  will  quick- 
ly and  speedily  be  ended." 

{From  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jime  11.  irrii 

SovTH  ViETN/uf  On.  Booaf  T 

Saigon. — Thirty  foreign  oil  companies  ex- 
pect to  receive  permission  in  the  next  few 
days  to  explore  for  oU  in  South  Vietnam. 
Tte  government  hopes  to  receive  $1  million 
a  day  In  revenue  from  the  activities. 

Among  the  companies  that  have  ^>plled 
for  axpkaaMon,  promaetlop.  and  exploitation 
rights  are  BP,  SheU,  BLF  (Frenota).  BNI 
<ItaUan),  Bho  CaMo.  Onlf.  Mobil.  AOC, 
COO,  aa  wall  aa  a  Japaneaa  otanblne  oomprls- 
ing  Mitsubishi.  JFDC.  Itob.  and  MIUul. 

Most  at  tbaae  nompanlaii  will  probably  have 
tbalr  baadquartan  in  Wmg  Tbu  (foraaerly 
C^  St.  Jacques)  at  tbe  antraaoa  of  tba 
Saigon  Blvar.  Already  than  has  been  vlgarous 
spaculatloB  In  land  than. 

Pbam  Klm  Ngoc.  Mbdater  for  Bconomic 
Aflaira,  la  axpactad  to  annoanoe  bow  tbe  new 
oU  eaploratloB  and  aq>lottation  law  will  work 
oa  or  baton  Juna  15.  Tba  oil  aompanlaa  are 
partleolarly  amdoua  to  learn  ttte  tarma  of  tbe 
standard  cantraet  they  will  have  to  sign  witb 
tba  govanuaent. 

Tbe  ataadard  contract  has  been  drawn  up 
by  tbe  Vlatsamasa  OoTemment  with  the 
help  of  a  team  of  Iranian  oil  axports  who 
vlaitad  Salcon  in  AprU  and  May. 

Vletnameee  geologlsta  have  conflrmed  tbat 
Vietnam  poaaenaas  an  oU  potantlal.  and  In 
1966  tracaa  were  found  in  tba  Qui  Nbon 
area.  In  1908  Amper  Corporation,  an  Am- 
erlean  aaaaortium.  eatbuatad  that  tbe  abores 
of  Soutbeaat  AHa  oomtalTwid  all  raaervas  oam> 
parable  to  thaaa  of  tba  Mtaldla 

Ampar  Oorpctatton  eonduatad 
on  babalf  at  Staadard  OU  a<  Haw  Jaany  and 
Indiana.  MobU  OU.  OuU  OU.  AUantlc  Rleb- 
Aeld,  PfaUlpa  Petrolaura.  Tnnaann.  Conttaen- 
tiA  Dnkm  OU  of  Oallforala.  Dutch  Shall,  and 
Britisb  Petroleum. 


Jtdy  20,  1971 


la  Daoember,  1970k  eq^kaatlona  by  Man« 
draU  tended  to  oooflrm  tba  *»*-*tiyt  at  all 
on  tba  eoast  of  South  Vlatnaia.  anpaelaUy  at 
tba  motitb  of  tbe  Mekoxtg  Hlvar.  Votiowing 
tbat  report,  there  waa  talk  In  Vtatnamsae  dr- 
daa  tbat  tba  South  Tlenaakeae  oauaaae  nwy 
enntain  aa  m«Mb  as  as  percent  of  tba  naarves 
at  flootbaaat  Asia,  and  that  tba  geology  of 
tbe  Mekong  Delta  was  said  to  be  slmUar  to 
that  of  tba  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

XNVXSTUKMT  raarossD 

Hopes  tbat  tbe  discovery  ot  large  oU  de- 
poalts  would  ease  the  economla  aliock  of  tbe 
Amerloan  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  wen 
heightened  by  the  disclosure  tbat  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  was  prepared  to  Invest  $e 
mUllon  In  oil  exploration  between  now  and 
1978. 

Hortb  Vietnam  became  deeply  Interested. 
Tbe  June  Issue  of  the  econoaUc  BMrntUy 
published  in  Hanoi  said  tbat  tbe  Thilted 
States  wanted  to  stay  in  Vietnam  because  of 
oU.  Soviet  propaganda  began  expounding  thU 
"line"  a  year  ago. 

The  government  has  decided  to  aUow  for- 
eign companies  to  come  In  desplta  charges 
from  mUltant  Buddhist  etrcles  tbat  Viet- 
nam's national  resources  are  being  turned 
over  to  foreign  Interests.  Tbe  govamment  is 
aware  of  tbe  dangers  of  loaing  control  over 
Ita  oU,  bowaver,  and  la  oalng  tba  granting  of 
lloanaes — which  wlU  bring  ample  revenues  In 
time — to  bring  pressure  on  countries,  includ- 
ing Japan,  whlcb  refuse  to  Invest  in  other 
fields  in  Vietnam. 


1971  LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

? --.ij.  vi:vtj:n.  !..•  mo 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  tATTRI 

or    NEW    JEXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jutw  20,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
tbe  legislative  views  of  oonsUtaents  Is 
important  to  me.  so  I  send  a  legislative 
questionnaire  once  a  year  to  every  home 
in  the  congiessional  district  I  represent. 

This  year,  my  questionnaire  contains 
seven  questions — four  on  domeistlc  issues 
and  three  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  questions  follow: 

QT7XSTXONNAIU 

Because  of  the  decline  In  the  economy,  are 
you  more  concerned  about  (check  only  one) : 
Unemployment,  Inflation,  High  interest 
rates. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  being 
made  by  air  and  water  poUutlon  control  pro- 
grams? 

Do  you  bellere  that  a  limit  should  be 
placed  on  campaign  spending  for  candidates 
running  for  Federal  office? 

Would  you  favor  estabUshment  of  a  com- 
prehensive bealth  insurance  program  that 
would  cover  most  medical  expenses  If  tbe 
coet  Is  shared  by  employee,  employer,  and  tbe 
Federal  government? 

Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  plan  to 
expand  American  travel  and  trade  with  Com- 
munist China? 

Should  Import  quotas  be  put  on  goods  tbat 
place  American  products  at  a  severe  com- 
petitive disadvantage? 

Which  of  tbe  foUowlng  would  you  favor 
for  the  U.S.  position  In  Soutbaaat  Asia? 
(please  check  only  one) 

(a)  Continue  tbe  AdmlnlsteatioB'a  praaent 
Vletnamlaatlon  poUcy  (a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  VS.  troopa  to  ba  replaoad  by  Soutb  Vlat* 
r»^n**M>  txoopa) 

(b)  Withdrawal  of  aU  UJS.  foieea  Ui  1971. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  aU  U,S.  feraaa  la  1978. 

(d)  Undecided 


^Ay 
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THE  POROOTTEN  MIDDLE 
AMERICAN 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TBxaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  man's 
letter  to  his  son  that  portrays  so  well  the 
frustrations  gripping  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation.  The  time  lias  come  to  reverse 
a  trend  in  taxation  that  weighs  heavily 
on  the  average  taxpayer.  I  believe  we 
should  consider  very  seriously  a  means 
by  which  we  can  bring  some  relief  to  the 
"forgotten"  middle  American: 

Deas  Mikx:  I  notice  there  is  growing  dis- 
enchantment with  tbe  system,  situation,  na- 
tional condition  (or  call  it  by  a  Isetter  name) . 
Even  the  President  has  mentioned  publicly 
growing  decadence. 

The  middle  class  taxpayer  continues  to  get 
It  in  the  neck,  and  no  relief  In  sight.  And 
we  seem  to  have  no  direct  control  over  what 
our  local  and  national  tax  dollars  are  spent 
for,  unless  we  go  through  the  laborious  proc- 
ess of  writing  our  Congressmen  and  the  state 
Legislature  (the  latter  appears  to  be  a  com- 
pletely fruitless  process ) . 

Can  you  get  any  high  level  comments  on 
taxing  methods  and  the  mentality  behind 
tax  collectors,  etc.?  We  have  Just  been  advised 
by  the  Spring  Branch  School  DUtrlct  tax 
collector  that  our  house  and  lot  have  been 
given  a  much  higher  market  value  "In  their 
opinion".  The  assessed  valuation  Is  70%  of 
the  market  value,  so  we  will  be  charged  tax 
St  •1.76  per  tlOO  assessed  value.  We  voted 
in  a  •27,000,000.00  bond  Issue  In  1970  for  land 
purchases,  school  construction,  major  modi- 
fications to  buUdlngs,  eto.  This  was  to  add 
stxiut  $8M  to  the  tax  bill  for  a  •30,000.00 
borne.  Now  they  slap  tbe  Increased  valua- 
tion on  us,  adding  •ISO.OO  more  to  our  school 
tax.  This  makes  a  large  additional  tax  for  the 
Spring  Branch  District  for  1971. 

If  I  sold  the  house  for  the  new  market 
value,  "in  their  opinion",  I  would  have  to 
report  a  •12,000  long  term  capital  gain  on 
Federal  Income  Tax  which  would  take  a 
large  bite  of  it.  The  taxing  people  seem  to 
overlook  that  we  have  a  thing  called  depreci- 
ation, the  shingle  roof  will  need  replacing  be- 
fore long,  tbe  air  conditioner  is  about  due 
to  play  out  (nearly  10  years  old),  and  vire 
get  no  credit  of  any  kind  for  the  big  mainte- 
nance Items  on  tbe  home. 

As  you  know,  I'm  bitter  about  the  whole 
thing.  The  Idea  of  the  old  American  way: 
work  hard,  save  your  money,  buy  a  home 
is  becoming  a  ridiculous  travesty:  if  the 
home  Is  worth  Investing  in  with  the  hard- 
earned  money  over  a  period  of  years,  they 
slap  you  with  taxes,  and  the  middle  class 
works  their  tails  off  so  some  tax-happy  bu- 
reaucrat can  raise  their  taxes.  And  It  seems 
we  have  no  control  over  what  tbe  taxing 
bums  WlU  spend  tbe  money  for. 

I've  talked  to  a  number  of  neighboring 
property  owners,  and  they  are  aU  protesting 
the  big  valuaUoh  raise  (mine  Is  about  44%) 
but  they  say  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do — 
the  tax  coUector  Just  listens  and  amUes,  etc. 

I  do  plan  to  attend  the  next  Spring  Branch 
School  Board  meeting  and  make  some  pubUc 
comments  about  taxes.  I  would  also  partic- 
ipate In  a  noisy  pubUc  demonstraUon  against 
the  school,  county,  and  City  taxes  (aU  of 
which  are  being  raised).  I  begin  to  under- 
•tand  bow  fnutratlon  could  have  caused 
students  to  riot  or  to  have  some  big  dcm* 
onstrations  in  the  recant  past.  I  think  IfJi 
the  frustration  tbat  dbes  It. 

I  feel  mora  and  mora  that.  If  sonaona 
doesn't  come  up  with  a  oatlaiuU  "aim",  moral 


EXHiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

direction,  or  reason  for  aU  tbe  gobbledegook 
we  bava,  tbat  tba  thing  la  going  to  cave  In 
on  Itaelf . 
Regards  from  your  radical 

Dab. 


ALL'S  WELL  ON  FISH  DIET 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MsaatcwuBPTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 


Mr.    KEITH.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    few 

months  ago  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration warned  the  pubUc  not  to  eat 
swordflsh  as  it  exceeded  their  standard 
of  0.5  parts  per  million.  All  swordfish  on 
the  market  and  in  storage  at  that  time 
was  seized  for  inspection. 

These  actions  signified  the  end  of  our 
swordflshing  industry  and  dealt  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  entire  fishing  industry. 
The  public  tends  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  since  there  are  harmful  amoimts  of 
mercury  in  swordfish,  then  there  must 
also  be  proportionate  amounts  in  other 
species. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rkcokd 
the  following  editorial  which  apiieared 
in  the  June  29  issue  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times.  Basically,  the  article 
calls  for  additional  documentation  on 
mercury  pollution  in  swordfish  and  on 
the  consequences  of  eating  swordfish  in 
normal  quantities. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  intent  of  the  edi- 
torial. The  fisliing  industries  are  faced 
with  a  miriad  of  serious  problems  and 
will  suffer  greatly  by  a  reduction  in  con- 
sumer confidence.  "The  editorial  fcdlows: 
Aix'a  Wkll  on  Fish  Diet 

A  new  study,  made  by  tbe  New  York  City 
Health  Department,  declares  that  persons 
who  have  been  eating  fish  tonr  to  seven  times 
a  week  for  many  yeare  show  no  more  mer- 
cury in  their  systems  than  those  on  a  "nor- 
mal" diet. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  careful  five- 
month  check  of  a  coronary-prone  group 
which  has  emphasized  a  fish  diet  for  the  past 
13  years.  The  group,  the  Anti-Coronary  Club, 
of  105  members  was.  In  fact,  establlSbed  in 
1957  by  the  city  Health  Department  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  diet  low  In  saturated  fats 
could  reduce  heart  disease. 

Periodic  tests  have  been  made  this  year  to 
verify  that  the  club  has  been  observing  a  fish 
diet.  Other  tests  were  made  of  the  subjects' 
blood  and  hair,  where  the  human  body  stores 
mercury.  The  mercury  content  was  found  to 
be  no  higher  than  In  persons  eating  fish  only 
periodically. 

The  resiUts  further  confuse  an  already  con- 
fused Issue.  In  January,  Dr.  Bruce  McDuflle,  a 
chemistry  professor  at  the  Bingham  campus 
of  New  York  State  University,  declared  tbat 
tests  of  persons  who  ata  fish  regularly  showed 
five  times  as  mu^  mercury  as  In  persons  who 
rarely  ate  flab.  In  both  tbe  McDuflle  and  New 
York  Health  Department  studies,  the  fish 
most  eaten  waa  tuna. 

It  was  Dr.  MCDuffle's  report  last  December, 
of  having  foimd  a  can  of  mercury  tainted 
tuna,  tbat  led  to  a  probe  by  tbe  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Admlnlsbatlon  and  tbe  withdrawal 
from  marimt  oountara  of  more  than  1,000,000 
cans  of  txina.  later  tbe  FDA  said  this  was 
only  a  "pracautlooary"  move  and  the  tuna 
conaumar  waa  aafa  from  mercury  poisoning. 

IIM  tuna  aoara  la  over,  but  we're  wonder- 
ing. In  vlav  of  tba  contradictory  fli»<»iig« 
fttan  New  Toil's  Health  Department,  wbakber 
then  was  substantial  grounds  for  a  scan  in 
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the  first  place.  And  this  leads  to  questioning 
of  tba  n}A'8  newest  alarm  about  mercury 
poisoning  from  eating  swordflab. 

A  controUed  teat  ease  la  naedad  for  sword- 
fish  Ilka  tbat  offered  by  tbe  Anti-Coronary 
Club  on  tuna  fiab.  Tbe  one  disabling  example 
reported  from  a  swonlfisb  diet  was  tbat  of  a 
woman  who  ate  two  servings  (12^  ounces) 
a  day  for  two  yean,  and  thereafter  the  same 
quantity  every  day  for  approximately  half  of 
every  year.  Even  tuna  eaten  xalght  suffer 
numbness  and  tremon  on  a  diet  that  con- 
centrated. 

Tbe  FDA  Is  obligated,  at  tbe  aaiUest  poa- 
sible  time,  to  furnish  a  dociunented  report  on 
the  consequences.  If  any,  to  whlcb  someone 
eating  swordfish  In  "normal"  quantities — say 
once  or  even  twice  a  week — ^mlght  be 
subjected. 


PEACE  TO  THE  PEOPLE:  REV.  UN- 
DERCUFFLER'S  SUMMER  RECREA- 
TION PROGRAM 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  recognise  the  worthwhile  efforts 
of  Rev.  Robert  Undercuffler  of  the  Peace 
Presbyterian  Church  to  bring  mesuiingf  \d 
community  activities  to  the  youth  of  the 
Newburg  area  of  Louisville. 

Rev.  Undercuffler  is  reviving  in  New- 
burg this  summer  the  role  of  the  com- 
munity church  as  a  place  where  neigh- 
borhood people  can  gather  and  do  things 
together.  The  recreation  and  education 
programs  at  Peace  Presbyterian  Church 
may  be  fun,  but  they  are  also  part  of  a 
serious  effort  to  help  the  young  people  of 
the  Newburg  area. 

With  the  assistance  and  guidance  of 
program  director  Keith  Bertrand  and 
youth  directors  Chauncey  Brummer  and 
Ed  Goodwin,  the  summer  recreation  pro- 
gram has  reached  young  people  with 
problems  and  brought  potential  trouble- 
makers into  the  program.  For  many,  they 
have  dissolved  dangerous  summer  Idle- 
ness with  fellowship  at  Peace  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  a  recent  article 
in  the  Jefferscm  R^mrter  by  Jane  Weh- 
ner,  about  the  efforts  of  Reverand  Under- 
cuffler, Keith  Bertrand,  Chauncy  Brum- 
mer, and  Ed  Goodwin  in  the  peace  sum- 
mer recreation  program. 

SuMsua  RacBKATioN  PaoasAM  BaiN«s  Pkacs 

To  Its  Pxoplb 

(By  Jane  Wabnar) 

"Peace  be  with  you"  Is  a  bleeslng  tbe 
Reverend  Robert  M.  undncufller  takes  seri- 
ously, and  Uterally. 

As  pastor  of  Peace  Presbyterian  Cbiucb  In 
Newburg,  the  Reverend  UndercufllM'  says 
Peace  Church  "baa  a  commitment  to  tba 
pe<:9le. 

"At  Peace  It's  not  a  matter  of  tba  ebureb 
being  there  for  the  community.  It's  the 
cbtircb  being  the  communty — the  commu- 
nity la  part  of  the  chunb  and  the  obureb  is 
part  of  the  community." 

And,  according  to  thoaa  who  work  witb 
blm,  tba  Bavarend  UBdarealBar  baa  anecaeded 
in  lulnging  together  young  people  and  adults  > 
In  the  area  to  work  for  tba  common  good  < 
of  the  community  and  each  other.  *. 

Paaoa  Toutb  Committee,  a  giaap  of  adults 
and  yoatb,  act  aa  the  pi*«»»*»g  councU  for 
cbuiob  programs. 


mn 


Um  term  "obuvoh  pngiains'*  4o«»  not, 
However,  mean  prqcrsma  tot  tb9  oburcU,  tout 
progTAms  for  ib»  jnMn  oomnutnlty. 
mmaau.raam  vwmbajc 

Thl«  ramnacr.  for  Use  iliit  time,  an  exten- 
sive recreetlon  end  edneation  progrun  to 
prorlded  toy  Peeoe  drareh.  Tbere  are  ragper- 
vised  arti  and  cntfta  projects  for  young  etiXI- 
dren,  games  and  sparta  for  any  age  grotq>, 
and  a  Mack  cnl tore  program  tnclodlng  tolaek 
btotory  and  Negro  folk  aongs. 

To  tufy  ttnanee  the  aetlvlttas,  and  to  pro- 
vide evaiang  entertalnmant  for  area  youth. 
there  to  a  aaooe  each  Wedneeday  and  Fri- 
day night,  often  emceed  by  a  well-known  DJ, 
"The  Jtadge"  Errln  Hiird  of  WLOT7  radio. 

Money  to  alao  raised  by  the  youth  with  car 
washea,  pq>er  drtres  and  other  sudi  projects. 
The  Toath  Council  has  Its  own  treasury,  and 
screens  and  hires  Its  recreation  supervisors. 

This  cnnuner.  for  the  first  time,  a  fuU- 
ttme,  paid  summer  program  director  to  being 
employed.  Xe  to  Keith  Bertrand.  orlglnaUy 
frcxn  Trinidad.  Tbere  are  two  other  yorrth  di- 
rectors— Chauncey  Summer,  a  law  student 
at  the  U«tverstty  of  Keatoeky,  aod  Id  Oood- 
wln.  vailed  toy  The  Reverend  Undercnsier 
"the  sparkplug  bektad  the  whole  thing." 

Along  wltli  (ederaUy  funded  Nelghtoorhoed 
Youth  Cori>s  workers,  these  directors  su- 
pervise programs  for  as  many  as  60  children, 
and  help  the  older  youth  aod  adults  pian 
aetmtles. 

Ilie  Reverend  TT^dercuffler  stressed  the 
Touth  OouncQ  to  a  year-rotmd  organization, 
and  plans  programs  «U  during  the  year. 

He  atao  saiys  the  programs  are  not  limited 
to  youngsters.  He  hopes  to  develop  adult- 
oriented  activities  to  take  to  the  community. 

For  example,  be  says  he'd  Uke  to  have 
voUeyball  equipment  to  take  to  various 
nelghboiliooda  so  the  people  on  the  block 
can  get  together  for  gjimes  and  a  good  time. 

BLACK.  Aars  FEsnvAi. 

Keith  would  like  to  stage  a  Black  Arts 
Festival.  "Including  a  soul  supper,"  and 
would  like  to  plan  tours  to  places  of  In- 
terest— anyplace  from  Coney  island  to  the 
LonlsvUle  Free  Public  Library. 

Bringing  meaningful  activity — for  fun  and 
edooatlon— to  the  oonmunity  to  the  import- 
ant thing  to  all  those  Involved.  And.  acoord- 
ing  to  The  Beverend  UnderouOer.  the  oom> 
munity  has  responded  well,  with  parents  and 
friends  pitching  in  to  help  when  possible. 

"Still  We  c*n  always  use  more  volunteers, " 
Keith  said. 

And  the  Peace  Council  could  use  more 
money. 

"n^hsre  to  rsaUy  a  ooDoern  that  it  (the  rec- 
restlon  program)  lent  dropped  before  sum- 
mer ends.  Tbart  would  cut  into  the  children  s 
programs,"  The  Reverend  Undercufltor  said. 

But  with  the  cost  of  directors,  supplies  and 
equipment,  the  threat  of  the  cut  Is  there. 

The  Reverend  tJndercuffler  Is  doing  his 
beet  to  see  that  the  programs  continue,  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  youth. 

He  said  church  programs  are  "traditionally 
very  sslecUve  about  who  tliey  let  join.  The 
kids  are  usually  the  weli-acrubbed,  obedient 
to  mother  ones.  The  kids  who  really  need  the 
church  are  written  off. 

"But  here,  these  leaders  (the  youth  di- 
rectors) are  writing  these  kids  in."  He  said 
several  potential  "trouble-makers"  have  be- 
cooM  bard- WOT  king  contributors  to  the  pro- 
grams thanks  to  the  directors'  help  and 
direction. 

How  has  thto  affected  hto  congregation 
(since  church  membership  to  not  required 
for  piogTMa  participation)  ? 

"The  fenakthrongh  has  bean  made  here. 
A  lot  •(  kMa.  young  men  especially,  who 
never  coom  to  dmcb  have  found  a  broad 
fellowship  ban^  and  eoeaptaaoa." 

Aad  It  to  thfwngh  Mm  tun-and-i^unse  ac- 
UvMlee.  the  tpartm  and  daooea.  that  The  Bev- 
erend Undercufller  has  been  aUe  to  reach 
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troubled  youth— youth   who.   for  exampto. 
have  %  drug  problem  and  need  httj^  and 
counseling. 
The  Beverend  XJnOmvaWm  eeye  «ayane  1b- 

tereatad  In  lending  a  btfjdng  hand  to  keep 
the  summer  prograia  aUve  ean  contact  him 
or  the  youth  directors  at  Peace. 


JfUy  20,  l$7l 


"EMPTY  SALES  BOOKS  THREATEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES* -^  'i 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  vLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BHPRE8BNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  JvJtf  20.  1971 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  U>  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacues  an  exoeUent  editorial  from  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  Tueaday.  July  6,  en- 
titled "Empty  Bales  Books  Threaten  the 
United  States." 

Tlab  Tribune  diaciiMes  the  fact  that 
many  people  in  our  country  are  seeking 
an  easy  way  out  of  our  complex  inter- 
nationtd  economic  problems  by  advo- 
catinc  restrictive  quotas,  raising  tariffs, 
and  otherwise  tr^ng  to  stifle  imports. 
Such  methods  vUl  not  hdp  our  trade 
situati<Hi  at  all.  In  fact  they  will  severely 
hamper  our  general  jntemattonal  rda- 
tiona. 

The  Tribune  has  recognized  the  need 
for  positive  action  by  this  administra- 
tion, and  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
we  mnst  straighten  out  our  world  trade 
poBturesoon. 
[Prom  the  Tampa   (Pla.)    Tribune.  July  1. 

1971] 

Emftt  Salss  BooKa  Tbseatkn  the  United 

Statu 

The  recent  warning  by  Henry  Ford  II. 
board  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  that 
the  United  States  to  becoming  a  aervloe  na- 
tion instead  of  a  producer  and  wgwrter  was 
no  idle  talk  intended  solely  for  his  stock- 
holdera. 

Ford's  disturbing  analysis  contains  a  mes- 
sage for  the  Tampa  dock  worker  and  the  Pcdk 
County  citrus  plant  employe  or  phosphate 
miner  whose  products  compete  in  the  world 
market.  Every  American  worker  and  buslneea- 
roan  has  cause  to  be  cMtcerned  about  the 
nation's  place  In  International  trade. 

Two  developments  last  week  support  Ford's 
warning: 

In  May.  for  the  second  consecutive  month, 
the  United  States  imported  more  goods  than 
it  sold  abroad.  Thto  was  the  Urst  time  thto 
back-to-back  imbalance  has  occurred  since 
1950  •  If  the  trade  deficit  continues.  M71  will 
wind  up  with  the  first  import  surplus  in  76 
ysars. 

The  Organlzatlbn  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Devtiopment,  a  group  which  studies 
trade  trends  of  the  world's  riobest  natloos, 
reported  the  umted  States  faces  a  severe  eco- 
nomic crlsto  because  o<  ita  deteriorating 
stature  as  a  world  trader.  By  1975.  the  report 
said,  this  country  might  have  a  trade  deficit 
of  $»-S  bUUon. 

Nor  to  that  all.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
United  States  handled  one-third  of  the  world 
trade;  now  It's  down  to  one-fifth. 

Japan  has  emerged  as  a  traveling  salesman 
which  threatens  oar  trade  dominance.  An 
aggrsaslve  European  Comxaon  HMrket  is  mak- 
ing its  wallop  felt  at  the  wortd  trading 
counters. 

unfortunately,  as  more  American  firms 
are  forced  to  shut  down  from  too  mu<% 
forclga  eoBipetitieii    the   U.S.   Oovermnent 


contintKs  to  giofM  for  a  aolvtloa  to  ttje  prob. 
lem.  President  NkgoQ  has  area  ted  a  Ommdi 
of  Intematlaoal  lEoom«ilc  Policy  to  find  ways 
to  strengthen  our  world  trading  pcettlon  but 
there's  no  rf  Htm  profnfa  In  stabt. 

Behind  "Ua  gldeuy  tnute  ounook  a  few 
hopeful  signs  fllcksr,  tout  only  faintly.  The 
VleAnam  vrar  to  oomlng  to  an  end  wtUeh  will 
reduce  the  torrents  of  money  spent  for  for- 
eign military  purposes.  Japan  has  agreed  to 
vtrtuntary  quotas  on  teitUea  and  a  few  other 
goods.  South  KoccA  and  MatiooaUst  China  ai« 
considering  the  same  thing. 

But  these  sllf^t  moves  do  not  touch  the 
big  problem.  It  Just  costs  too  much  to  turn 
cut  Amailoan  goods:  we're  being  priced  out 
of  the  market.  The  tap  root  of  thto  <ni«»»««^a 
is  inftotion  and  a  spiraling  vrage  structure 
which  threaten  to  force  us  to  the  sidelines 
of  world  commerce. 

What's  needed  Is  a  reshaped  foreign  policy 
in  which  trade  plays  a  greater  part.  Rapidly 
changing  world  conditions  require  us  to  re- 
place military  weapons,  which  heretofore 
have  added  so  much  commercial  heft,  with 
eklUful  trade  weapons. 

The  Federal  Government  must  asstmie  re- 
sponslbtuty  for  developing  such  a  policy. 
It  to  obvious  the  government  must  become  a 
working  partner  with  industry  and  business. 
Such  a  partnerdiip  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
threat  oC  Japanese  and  Western  Eurt^pean 
manufacturers  who  are  so  strongly  l>acked  by 
their  governments: 

There  are  positive  steps  President  Nixon 
can  take: 

He  must  try  harder  to  contain  Inflation 
and  yet  there  are  signs  pointing  to  another 
inflationary  takeoff.  It  to  up  to  him  to  con- 
vince labor  of  Its  shortsightedness  In  de- 
manding excessive  wages. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  mtist  assume 
more  of  the  defense  burdens  In  their  areas. 
These  two  world  tradesmen  also  will  have  to 
give  better  breaks  to  American  goods. 

The  President  must  reject  the  expediency 
of  temporary  relief  by  Jacking  up  tariffs  or 
establishing  restrictive  quotas  on  foreign 
goods.  Snch  relief  will  last  only  as  long  as 
It  takes  compyetlng  nations  to  install  similar 
trading  restrictions  against  the  United  SUtes. 

Financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  credits 
should  be  considered.  American  Industry 
must  be  helped  to  modernize  Itself  and  the 
government  and  Indusitry  together  must 
find  ways  to  alleviate  oar  threatening  fuel 
shortages. 

The  alternative  to  an  Immediate  straight- 
ening of  mir  world  trade  posture  is  more 
American  salesmen  returning  home  with 
empty  s.-tlcs  order  books. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  imnAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATn'ES 

Tuetiav,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  Introduced  on  March  11. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attaitioQ  of  the  administration: 

H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971,  stated  that  his  p<dicy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  resldaal  force  in  South  Vlsrtnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  Tor." 

ynuatiu  Uadam  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  chief 
deiecatfl  of  the  Fmviatonal  BevoUtttonary 
Oovemmeixt  of  the  BepnbUo  of  Soutlk  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17.  1970,  that  the 
policy  at  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 


My  20,  1971 


United  States  Oovemment  declares  It  wlU 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  tro<^>s 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coxmtries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  Ia  dlaeuaHon  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  oountriea  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Reacdved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided.  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


UJ3.  MANUFACTURERS  OP  LARGE 
POWER  TRANSFORMERS  FACED 
WITH  UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPE- 
TITION— ^WHICH  AFFECTS  JOBS 
AND  AMERICAN  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  concerned  that  American  manu- 
facturers of  large  electrical  apparatus 
are  being  subjected  to  severe  foreign 
competition  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

This  situation  lessens  American  Jobs 
and  adversdy  affects  substantially  our 
balance-of -payments  situation. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bethel,  vice  president  of 
manufacturing  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corpw,  told  me  recently  that  more  than 
95  percent  of  large  power  transformer 
purchases  by  VS.  Government  agencies 
were  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

Foreign  manufacturers  can  sell  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States  at  prices  far 
below  prices  charged  in  their  own  mar- 
kets. Imports  of  foreign-made  electrical 
equipment  to  this  coimtry  are  encour- 
aged by  current  U.S.  Government  poli- 
cies. However,  American-msule  products 
cannot  be  sold  in  certain  overseas  mar- 
kets because  of  foreign  restrictions 
placed  upon  such  American-made  im- 
ports. 

In  these  times,  when  the  coimtry  is 
suffering  from  the  highest  imemploy- 
ment  rate  In  many  years,  when  the 
sluggish  economy  is  struggling  to  regain 
some  semblance  of  normality,  when  the 
balance-of -payments  problem  shows  lit- 
tle sign  of  being  corrected,  when  our  ex- 
port trade  continues  to  diminish,  there 
appears  to  be  no  greater  need  than  to 
place  our  own  producers  in  a  fair  compet- 
itive position  both  for  procurements  here 
at  hcmie  and  sales  in  foreign  markets. 

WbOe  Westinghouse  Slectric  Corp.,  is 
a  big  business  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  hundreds  of  small  businesses 
Which  act  as  subcontractoors  and  sup- 
pliers are  affected  to  a  very  large  degree 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  what  happois  to  Westinghouse,  and 

other  manufacturers  of  these  iteins. 

I  propoBc  to  explore  this  matter  in 
depth  with  a  view  of  making  corrections 
and  improvements.  In  this  connection  I 
have  written  letters  to  the  Honorable 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton. Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the 
Honorable  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  Chairman 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  request- 
ing that  this  matter  be  reviewed  and 
asking  for  comments  and  recommoida- 
tions  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Buy  America  Act  and  im- 
provement of  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bethel,  vice  president,  manufacturing, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The  letter  follows: 

WESTINCHOUSE  EI.ECTKXC  COBP^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  ».  1971. 
Hon.  Job  L.  Evn*s, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  EviNs:  As  you  vrlll  recall,  at  our 
meeting  on  June  22  I  promised  to  send  you  a 
sununary  of  our  views  with  respect  to  for- 
eign competition  in  large  electrical  appara- 
tus. Thto  letter  sets  forth  thoee  views. 

Westinghouse,  and  other  United  States 
manufacttnrers  of  large  electrical  equipment, 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  in  re- 
cent years  over  the  inroads  into  the  American 
market  being  made  by  foreign  competltiors. 
It  seems  especially  ironic  to  us  that  TVA. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  led  the  way 
in  purchasing  foreign-made  equipment. 

While  the  dilemma  has  been  pointed  out 
several  times  in  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees  and  in  public  and  private 
discussions  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
executive  branch,  review,  if  any,  of  U.S.  Inter- 
national trade  policies — not  as  stated  for  we 
support  them,  but  as  they  are  practiced — is 
too  slow  to  be  encouraging.  The  plight  of 
the  makers  of  products  used  in  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electrical  energy 
has  hitherto  become  lost  at  the  international 
trade  negotiating  table. 

"Development  of  open  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory trade  In  the  free  world"  Is  one  of  the 
piu-poses  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Prealdent  Johnson's  trade  message  to  the 
Congress  in  1968  stated  that  "A  successful 
trade  policy  must  be  built  on  recliHWjity  . .  ." 
President  Nixon's  1969  trade  message  ex- 
pressed the  same  policy  in  different  terms: 
"We  must  insist  on  fair  competition  among 
all  countries  ..."  If  International  trade  in 
heavy  electrical  equipment  were  practiced  in 
accord  with  these  expressed  policies,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  could  be  fully  competi- 
tive. As  it  is,  they  are  faced  with  unfair  for- 
eign competition  over  which  they  can  have 
no  control.  Only  the  Government  can  treat 
with  closed  foreign  markets,  the  purchasing 
policies  oC  United  States  Oovemment  agen- 
cies, dual  priced  Imports,  tax  rebates  by  for- 
eign governments  to  their  own  maniifactur- 
ers  on  sales  to  the  United  States,  and  an 
often  Intangible  variety  of  non-tariff  barriers 
to  our  American  exports. 

The  Increase  in  Imports  of  large  utility- 
type  equipment  to  thto  country  is  not  the 
result  of  superior  technology  or  lower  for- 
eign manufacturing  coata.  While  employment 
costs  are  lower  abroad,  careful  studtaa  show 
that  America's  production  methods  offset 
them  substantlaUy.  The  increased  Imports 
of  thto  equipment  result  from  the   unfair 
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trade  practices  cited  In  the  prevloas  para- 
graph. 

The  Randall  Commtoslan  on  !^orelgn  Eco- 
nomic FnUcy.  in  Its  1954  Report,  took  note 
of  the  problem  of  doeed  foreign  marketa.  It 
recommended  anMndment  tA  Buy  American 
policy  "to  give  authority  to  Uie  President  to 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  stwh  legisU- 
tion  the  bidders  from  other  nations  that 
treat  our  bidders  on  an  equal  basto  with 
their  own  nationals  .  .  ."  While  pert  oA  this 
recommendation  was  ordered  into  effect,  the 
part  which  would  have  required  equal  treat- 
ment for  American  bidders  in  foreign  coun- 
tries was  omitted. 

It  to  meamngiesB  to  secure  a  redaction  In 
tariff  from  a  cotmtry  that  would  not  aUovi 
the  item  to  be  p\ircbased  from  a  source  be- 
yond its  borders.  In  the  1997  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  reductions,  for  example.  rearxMislble 
Am«rican  officials  reduced  U.S.  duties  en 
nearly  all  large  electrical  eqiUpment  the  full 
60  percent.  Brltam  and  J^an  as  well  as  a 
number  of  European  nations  reduced  tl'elr 
tariffs  also.  In  most  oi  these  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  some  exceptions  m  Japan,  eleetrtc 
utilities  are  either  government-owned  or  gov- 
ernment-controlled. Almost  uniformly,  how- 
ever, they  observe  policies  sanctioned  or 
mandated  by  their  governments  and  wlU  not 
buy  from  American  manufacturers. 

De^lte  the  lack  of  access  for  American- 
made  products  to  foreign  markets,  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  wide  open.  Imports  of  loreign- 
made  electrical  equipment  to  this  country 
are  encouraged  by  United  States  Ocernment 
policies.  As  already  indicated,  the  principal 
purchasers  of  large  electrical  equipment  from 
foreign  suppliers  have  been  agendee  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment — the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  BonneviUe  ::^wer  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They 
have  bought  thto  equipment  at  prices  be- 
low— often  far  below — the  'wicas  charged  by 
these  foreign  suppliers  in  their  home  mar- 
kets. Additionally,  they  have  estatlished  a 
trend  In  purchasing  which  investor-owned 
utllitos  with  a  long-standing  preference  for 
dc»nestic  equipment  have  found  it  difficult 
not  to  f  oUow. 

Foreign  numufacturcrs,  scUlng  as  they  do 
from  protected  home  markets,  can  afford  to 
offer  lower  prices  to  American  customers 
than  they  offer  In  their  home  countries.  The 
prices  they  charge  in  their  domestic  markets 
are  sufficient  to  cover  all  or  most  of  their 
manufacturing  plant  overhead  costs.  Export 
orders  are  then  sought  and  obtained  at  re- 
duced prices  to  fill  unused  plant  capacity. 
In  many  industrialized  countries,  the  gov- 
ernments pay  subsidies  and  offer  other  incen- 
tives in  the  form  of  tax  rebates  or  the  like 
to  exporting  manufacturers. 

The  following  facts  provide  some  Insight 
into  the  extent  of  istports  ci  heavy  electrical 
equipment  into  the  United  States: 

In  1970  through  May  81.  of  the  orders  for 
large  steam  turbine  generators  placed  by 
American  electric  utilities.  43  percent,  meas- 
ured in  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity, 
have  gone  to  foreign  suppUers. 

In  the  two  years  ending  June  1970,  more 
than  05  percent  of  large  power  transformer 
purchases  by  U.S.  Oovemment  agencies  were 
from  foreign  manufacturers.  In  the  same 
period  15  percent  of  total  VS.  orders  for 
large  power  transformers — Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  investor-owned  utUltlee — were 
placed  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  extra-high 
voltage  power  circuit  breakers  procured  by 
Federal  power  agencies  since  1963  have  been 
foreign  products.  In  the  highest  and  most 
technologically  advanced  rating — ^765,000 
volts — all  but  one  power  circuit  breaker  has 
been  purchased  from  abroad. 

The  United  States  repreeents  half  of  the 
free  world  market  for  large  electrical  equip- 
ment. Its  demand  tor  equipment  to  e^^ected 
to  double  in  the  next  10  to  15  years.  About 
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oii*-fourth  of  tlM  toUl  world  nwrket  !•  m 
JaiMUk  and  IndastrUaiBwl  w«Mem  Kniope. 
OttamnA  la  tbls  tiiiwu  Is  npaoted  to  tzlple 
In  tba  Mowpwlod.  Baonie  Um  UJS.  xomtkmt 
Is  open,  (oraicn  mamiflsetimni  «U1  sbare 
suhstonlisny  la  ths  AsMrlcaa  sspoBslon, 
white  SBjoylag  "scri*  suppllflr"  sutos  la  tbair 
•zpaadlag  pratsetsd  Imum  autrksta. 

OTnertoaa  BMUBUtsoturers.  ksspii^  abroMt 
of  espaadlBC  Anaastle  raqalraoMBts,  bave 
laTOBtad  aandrads  of  mtlltwns  of  doUan  In 
recoat  ymn  la  b*w  aad  t>ipan«Mat  piodue- 
tlon  taellltlsa.  Thair  plaats  ar«  ntodem  tnd 
tbdr  aqulpoMnl  sopblsUeatad.  Ineraaslng 
one-wsf,  dnal-prload  fonlsa  tnda  la  rlUat- 
inc  Uito  laTiBtaMBt.  VarUMnaora,  It  la  Jaop- 
ardlalBC  ■s>in>isl  icaaareh  and  daralopmaat 
aad  tlia  aMtataaaaoa  at  a  blgbly  sklllad 
▲msrleaa  work  fame. 

Wa  taaUM*  an  assmilsl  first  step  toward 
aneatlat  tlila  damaging  one-war  trade  would 
be  to  tnoreaas  tba  Buy  Aaierlaaa  dllTereatlal 
to  60  peroent  tran  Uie  oarrant  6  plceent 
level.  Tbeo.  a  more  Tlgoroua  Oorarament 
attitude  toward  enforetng  tbe  antidumping 
and  eoantarraaing  duty  statutes  should  be 
adopted  aad  carried  out.  Otber  steps  may 
also  beneeeasary. 

Tour  Biq>port  of  such  changea  la  policy 
would  be  appracUted. 
CHaceraly  yours, 

A.  L.  BatiuL, 
Viee  PretideiU,  Ma»u/aeturing. 


BARNYARD  SCIENCE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


IN  TBE  HOT7SE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVEB 

Titeadaw.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  people  of  Kentucky  were 
Iriettaed  each  mnmtng  to  read  In  tbe 
LoulgTlUe  Oourler-Joumal  the  erudite 
renditions  from  the  fearless  forum  of  that 
master  of  barnyard  science,  Allan  M 
Trout. 

Allan  had  longed  for  a  golden  Cadil- 
lac cm  his  retirement  from  service  with 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Many  of 
us  wanted  to  make  this  dream  eame 
true,  but  at  the  moment  at  truth,  Allan 
deehned. 

For  the  Members  of  this  body,  I  am 
enclosing  one  of  his  masterpieces,  entitled 
"The  Zipper  Story": 

FnsT  Tt«a:  Trs  Zxppsa  Scost 

It  was  December  7,  1839,  tbe  llrst  year  of 
Greetings,  that  light  was  shed  here  on  tbe 
famous  sipper  story.  To  this  day,  I  get  more 
requests  to  reprint  that  column  than  any 
other.  Here  'tis: 

Jolm  Brown.  Richmond.  Va..  weighed  aoo 
pounds.  He  gorged  himself  one  night  on 
backbone  and  dumpUns.  When  be  and  bis 
wife  later  went  to  the  picture  show,  Mr. 
Brown  settled  back,  looeened  Ms  belt,  and 
lowered  tbe  tipper  on  bis  pants  a  few  incbce. 

A  lady  In  tbe  same  row  got  up  to  leave.  As 
Mr.  Brown  arose  to  let  her  by,  be  reakembered 
his  slpper  was  unfastened.  He  reached  down 
to  pull  it  up.  But  It  caught  In  the  lady's 
dress  and  be  could  not  work  the  thing  up  or 
down. 

8he  felt  a  tug  at  her  dress  and  gave  him  a 
bard  look.  She  felt  another  tug,  so  she  leaned 
toward  blm  and  biased: 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?" 

Mrs.  Brown  tbm  tamed  to  her  husband 
and  whispered  hoarsely: 

"Joba,  what  are  you  doing  to  the  ladyr* 

"Mot  a  thlas."  be  whli|>eted  la  rsply. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"H*  la.  too."  said  tbe  lady.  "Be  I*  tugging 
atmjdreaa." 

Mia.  Brown  half  aroae  frcsn  her  seat.  "Turn 
her  looes  tbU  Instant."  aba  said.  "What  In 
the  wotld  baa  come  over  youf " 

"I  cant  turn  her  loose,"  Mr.  Brown  repHed. 
"Her  dress  Is  caught  In  my  pants." 

Mxa.  Brown  gasped.  Mr.  Brown  began  to 
perspire  freely.  The  people  btfOnd  them  be- 
gan to  get  restlces. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do7"  asked  a  gen- 
tleman behind  Mr.  Brown. 

"Her  drees  is  caught  In  my  pants." 

"Good  Lord,"  aald  tbe  gentleman. 

"Do  SOToeiblng,"  insisted  tbe  lady. 

"I'm  doing  aU  I  eaa,"  Mr.  Brown  replied, 
"but  it  U  gettli^  worse." 

By  tbU  time  everybody  la  tbe  picture  shew 
had  been  attracted  by  tbe  conunotlon. 

"Well  have  to  go  out  in  tbe  lobby."  Mr. 
Brown  at  last  remarked  to  tbe  lady. 

"Togetberr*  she  asked. 

"You're  dam  right,  together,"  be  told  her. 
"De  you  think  I'm  going  to  take  oB  my  pants 
and  let  yon  walk  oS  with  them?" 

Sb*  agreed  ttaete  was  nothing  tiae  to  do. 
She  started  slowly  up  the  aisle,  leading  Mr. 
Brown  along  sideways.  Folks  sltUng  la  tbe 
aisle  seats  almost  fell  out  of  them  with 
laughter  at  tbe  sight  ot  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
lady  waltdng  toward  tbe  lobby  where  an 
usher  fixudly  cut  them  apart  with  bis  pocket 
knife. 
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DRUa  ABUSE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAiawmwi* 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  article  by  Dr.  Allan  T. 
Cohen,  professor  of  psychology  at  John 
P.  Kennedy  University  In  Martinez. 
Calif.,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Drag 
Abuse  Education  and  Research,  which 
appeared  In  the  spring  1971  Journal  of 
Psychedelic  Drugs. 

"The  Journey  Beyond  Trips:  Alterna- 
tives to  Drugs"  outlines  some  of  the 
major  misconceptions  about  the  causes 
and  solutioDS  of  the  American  drug  prob- 
lem. It  offers  a  smiple  motivational  model 
of  drug  use  and  suggests  various  alterna- 
tives to  drug  use. 

The  article  foUows: 
Thk  JoumMKT  Bsiowa  Tkips :  Alixbwativks  to 
DBoes 
(Allan  T.  OiAeB,  Pbl>.)i 

Interviewer:  Why  do  you  use  drugs? 

User:  Why  not? 

Interviewer:  How  could  someone  convince 
you  to  atopi 

User:  Show  me  som thing  better. 

Of  all  tbe  dialogues  between  clinical  and 
research  Into^iewers  and  tbelr  subjects,  onee 
like  tbe  above,  though  terse,  are  Incredibly 
significant. 

Oovcmments,  social  institutions  and  pri- 
vate indlvlduaU  have  been  forced  to  re^Mnd 
to  what  Is  pt^ularty  knowa  as  "the  drug 
epidemic."  Total  social  rssponse  to  the  fact 
of  drug  use  has  been  neither  sucoeesful  nor 
appropriate;  one  might  say  It  has  been 
badly  botched.  Inteatloas  nave  beea  good, 
sometimes  truly  compassionate;  but  eaecu- 
tlon  has  mitsed  tbe  maA.  But^  "ao  blanM" — 


>  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Director  of  tbe  Institute  for  Drug  Aboae 
■doeatlan  aad  Baseareh,  Jotaa  F.  Keaaady 
oaivenlty.  Martlaea,  Callfomla. 


the  fault  la  due  lass  to  laeoipetenoe  than 
to  aUseonoepttosL 

It  la  the  pnrpeee  of  this  paper,  btunbly 
oonoeived  tboogh  opinfcmated,  to  outUne 
some  major  mlsooneeptkms  about  the  caoasa 
and  soluttoas  of  tbe  American  drug  problem, 
to  offar  a  simple  motlvatlcmal  aMidsl  of  drug 
use  and  to  suggest  a  poaltlv*  crientatloa 
which  is  relevaat  aad  appUeaUe. 

TRX   ICTTHS 

Soma  obvious  myths  and  stereotypes  about 
drugs  have  been  expoeed  adequately  by  pre- 
vious oommantators.  Let  ii«  Inveattgate  more 
subtle  myths,  ones  which  have  sprung  up 
from  Initial  public  attitudes  about  drugs 
and  "addicts,"  nurtured  by  well-lntentloned 
research  and  analysis,  and  rendered  Inappro- 
priate by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  drug 
experimentation.  It  is  my  contention  that 
such  queatlonable  assumptions  have  iniplled 
strategies  doomed  to  Inffectlveneas  In  the 
control,  treatment,  preventlcm  and  luneltnra- 
tion  of  the  drug  crisis. 

Tlioee  Weird  Drug  Users. — One  widespread 
notion  Is  that  drug  "users"  are  a  certam 
"breed"  of  people  or  social  group.  (To  sim- 
pUfy  language,  "users"  Is  taken  to  eover 
tbe  broad  range  from  "experimenters"  to 
"drug  dependers,"  unless  specifically  modi- 
fied below.)  Predictably,  many  studies  have 
abounded  with  coneluelons  about  penonal- 
ity  and  soclo-cultural  correlates  of  drug  use. 
Tbe  object  of  such  reeearch,  aside  from  pure 
science.  Is  to  imderstand  "what  makes  drug 
users  tick;"  eztrapolatlng  tbe  ImplicaUoos 
to  prevention  or  to  edacaklon. 

But  is  there  a  certain  type  using  drugs? 
Can  one  ever  "predict"  Indlvlduala  predis- 
poeed  to  drug  iise?  More  Importantly,  does  it 
help  to  talk  In  such  tenna  ...  I  think  not. 
I  say  this  because  behind  the  oommon  per- 
sonailty-soclBl  research  lies  an  assiunption 
which  \a  now  very  suspect — ^that  drug  ex- 
perimentation and  use  Is  a  tttlnorlty  phe- 
nomenon, that  study  of  this  special  group 
will  generate  practical  insights. 

On  the  contrary,  the  apparent  survey  and 
interview  evidence  suggests  that  drug  use 
has  become  a  majority  phenomenon,  not  only 
amaong  the  yo\ing.  Even  excluding  alcohol, 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  it  Is  now  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  over  80%  of  the  total  American 
population  over  13  years  of  age  has  at  least 
tried  some  powerful  mlBd-alterlBg  drug  via 
prescription  or  on  tbe  lUldt  market.  Rare 
la  tbe  urban  school  using  autbentlo  survey 
data  which  reporta  that  less  than  60%  of 
their  secondary  students  have  used  ami>bet- 
amlnes,  psycbedelics,  barbiturates,  cannabis 
products  and  like  drugs  within  the  last  13 
months.  No  figures  can  be  given  on  over- 
all Tegular  use,  but  scores  of  spot  inter- 
views Indicate  that  tbe  high  school  "dopers" 
peer  culture  Is  challenging  the  size  of  the 
"straights."  In  tbe  adult  world,  one  recent 
survey  foimd  that  26%  of  all  American 
women  over  30  were  currently  under  pre- 
scription for  amphetamines,  barbttiirates  or 
tranquilizers,  tbe  percentage  going  up  to 
MTs  for  ladies  of  higher  Income  families.' 

AU  things  considered.  It  Is  my  contention 
that  drug  use  must  now  be  admitted  as  the 
social  norm.  We  must  realize  that  oui  chem- 
ical culture  has  produced  an  atmoepbere 
leading  to  the  naturalness  of  using  drugs — 
no  matter  what  tbe  underlying  oomplalnt  or 
need.  Fallxire  to  oomprehend  this  cultural 
reality  leada  to  dysfunctional  priorities.  Pop- 
ular now  is  tbe  notion  that  drug  xuera  are 
neceaarlly  deviant  or  patbologlcaL  Drag  use. 
too  many  surmise,  iadleates  aomothlng  ter- 
ribly wrong  with  tbe  person,  either  aioraUy 
("send  'em  to  Jail")  or  psychologically 
("seiid  *em  to  a  mental  boepltsl") .  But  we 
know  better.  Drag  uaan  aiay  aot  nseeassrlly 
show  lack  of  morality  cr  paraooaltty  dlattnlt- 
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ance,  at  least  aot  more  thaa  many  aon-users. 
Indeed,  tbe  non-tuer  may  be  "deviant"  in 
tbe  purely  statistical  aense.  It  may  well  be 
that  tbe  primary  question  among  youth  pre- 
sented with  tbe  opportunity  for  experimen- 
tation is  no  longer  "Why?"  but  "Why  not?" 
A  basic  Inadequacy  In  this  "devlanoe-mlnor- 
ity"  model  is  that  it  tends  to  focus  onpbasls 
on  sytnjrtoms  rather  than  cause*.  It  produces 
a  pbllaa(^>hy  of  social  intervention  which  is 
essentially  reactive  and  negative.  Perhaps 
we  might  be  able  to  come  up  with  another 
kind  of  conceptual  model,  a  more  useful  one, 
based  <m  logic,  common  sense,  and  our  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  the  drug  scene. 

THX   ItOTIVXS 

In  this  conceptual  model,  which  leads  to 
an  ultimate  emphasis  on  alternatives  to 
drugs,  we  begin  with  a  simple  formulation 
oC  tbe  most  basic  motivational  forces  lead- 
in  to  drug  use: 

Principle  I. — People  take  drugs  because 
they  want  to. 

Frlaelple  n. — ^People  use  drugs  to  "feel  bet- 
ter" oe  to  "get  high."  Individuals  experiment 
with  drugs  out  of  curiosity  or  hope  that 
xising  drugs  can  make  them  feel  better. 

Principle  m. — ^People  have  been  taught  by 
cultural  example,  media,  etc.  that  drugs  are 
an  effective  way  to  make  them  feel  better. 

Principle  IV. — "Feeling  better"  encom- 
passes a  huge  range  of  mood  or  conscious- 
ness change,  including  such  aspects  as  ob- 
livion-Sleep, emotion  shift,  energy  modifica- 
tion and  visions  of  the  Divine,  etc. 

Principle  V. — With  nutny  mind  or  mood- 
altering  drugs,  taken  principally  for  that 
purpose,  indlvlduala  may  temporarily  feel 
better.  However,  drugs  have  substantial  short 
and  long  term  disadvantages  related  to  the 
motive  for  tbelr  use.  These  include  possible 
physiological  daoiage.  peydxdoglcal  deterio- 
ration and  cognitive  breakdown.  Drugs  also 
tend  to  be  temporary,  relatively  devoid  of 
satisfying  translation  to  the  ordinary  non- 
drug  state  of  life,  and  siphon  off  energy  for 
long  term  constructive  growth. 

Principle  VI. — Basically,  tndivldtuls  do  not 
stop  using  drugs  until  they  discover  "some- 
thing better." 

Principle  VH. — The  key  to  meeting  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse  is  to  focus  on  the  "some- 
thing better,"  and  maximize  opportunities 
lor  experiencing  satisfying  nonchemlcal  al- 
ternatives. Tht  same  key  can  be  used  to  dis- 
courage experimentation  or,  more  likely,  keep 
experimentation  from  progressing  to  depend- 
ency. 

This  model  may  seem  slmpUstlc,  but  I  find 
It  valuable.  If  I  admit  to  the  logic  that  peo- 
ple use  drugs  because  they  tranf  to,  I  also 
have  been  forced  to  realize  that  people  will 
only  stop  drug  use  when  they  want  to. 

THS  ALTXXNATIVXS 

I  sbaU  eaU  tbla  kind  of  formulaUon  tbe 
"Alternatives  Model."  While  tbe  above  as- 
sumptions are  most  relevantly  applied  to  the 
common  psychotropic  substances,  they  might 
even  be  extended  to  conunon  medicinal  drugs 
(I.e.,  If  we  gave  aa  much  attention  to  the 
natural  prevention  of  the  common  cold  as  to 
cold  remedies,  we  would  all  be  healthier). 

The  Alternatives  Model  emphasizes  causes; 
and  mandates  Increased  attention  to  be  de- 
velopment and  communication  of  alterna- 
tive attitudes,  strategies,  techniques,  institu- 
tional changes  and  life  styles  which  could 
diminish  the  desire  for  using  drugs  to  attain 
legitimate  personal  aspirations.  "Alternative" 
is  not  Just  a  synonym  for  "substitute"  since 
It  implies  an  orientation  which  is  more  ef- 
fective than  drugs  for  giving  the  person  real 
satisfaction. 

Considering  Its  logical  Importance,  the 
literature  on  alternatives  to  drug  use  Is  very 
sparse,  although  the  situation  seems  to  be 
improving.'  Ironically,  there  Is  a  huge  store 
of  literature  and  wisdom  about  poaslble  al- 
ternatives, bTit  this  material  has  not  been 
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apedfically  i^tpUed  to  drug  use  educatloa  and 
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Once  we  presume  that  "alternatives"  are 
In^ortant,  we  must  eiqiaad  the  model  to  fit 
oomi^ex  variables  la  aU  pbsswa  oC  tbe  drug 
scene.  We  face  questions  like:  "Wtaleh  al- 
ternative for  which  drug?" — "Which  alter- 
native for  which  motive?" — "Which  alterna- 
tive tot  which  person?"  At  this  point.  I  wish 
to  share  a  list  of  categories  which  has  as- 
sisted me  in  thinking  about  applying  alterna- 
tives. It  was  obvloxis  to  me  that  nkotlves  and 
rtievant  alternatives  were  inltlmately  con- 
nected, and  that  one  way  of  conc^tuallzlng 
tbe  relatlonabip  was  in  terms  of  different 
"levels  of  experience."  Thus,  as  an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  an  ultimate  formulation,  I 
have  Included  Table  E.  Each  level  of  ex- 
perience pertains  to  certain  types  of  motives 
leading  to  drug  use  or  experimentation,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  listed  In  the  Table. 
Acroaa  from  each  level-motive  category  are 
examples  of  types  of  alternatives  which  might 
replace,  ameliorate  or  prevent  drug  abuse.  I 
expect  the  reader  will  come  up  with  many 
more  motives  and  an  almost  Infinite  ad- 
dition of  alternatives.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  ways  to  conceptualise  the  different 
kinds  of  alternatives — again,  this  Table  is 
Intended  to  serve  only  as  an  example  and 
stimulate.  Needless  to  say,  several  levels  of 
experience  may  operate  within  a  particular 
Individual  or  subgroup,  so  categories  and 
motives  may  be  related  across  levels  and 
should  not  be  taken  as  mutxially  exclusive. 

There  is  one  alternative  not  mentioned  in 
the  Table  because  it  Is  so  obvious.  Tet  It  de- 
serves some  comment.  A  growing  viable  al- 
ternative to  using  drugs  is  not  to  use  drugs 
or  discontinuing  drug  use.  Many  long  term 
users  move  away  from  drugs  because  they 
feel  better  not  using  them.  For  some,  being 
"straight"  or  "clean"  Is  a  refreshing  change 
In  Itself  from  being  stoned  or  hooked.  Often 
this  rei^Kjnse  Is  out  of  negativity,  e.g.,  fright 
from  a  bad  trip,  the  agony  of  being  strung 
out,  the  realization  of  personal  self-destruc- 
tion, the  boredom  of  being  stoned  all  the 
time,  etc.  The  pre-expertmenter  who  avoids 
drugs  may  also  be  acting  from  a  filgbt  from 
negativity — in  this  case,  an  avoidance  of  an- 
ticipated hurtful  results.  It  may  be,  bow- 
ever,  that  most  non-experimenters  have  al- 
ready found  an  alternative  so  positive  that 
there  is  no  felt  need  for  drugs  or  a  reluc- 
tance to  risk  something  perceived  as  valuable. 
Prellmmary  research'  tends  to  confirm  this 
supposition — ^tbat  young  non-users  of  com- 
mon Illicit  drugs  avoid  them  more  because  of 
satisfaction  gained  in  exploring  positive  al- 
ternatives, rather  than  from  a  fear  of  con- 
sequent harm. 

Thus,  Ttof  using  drugs  only  becomes  a 
viable  alternative  in  one  of  two  cases:  (1) 
when  a  drug  user  is  suffering,  and  realizes 
the  suffering  Is  drug-related,  or,  (3)  when 
a  pre-user  has  so  much  going  for  him  that 
perceived  drug-related  risks  threaten  pres- 
ent satisfaction. 

Referring  back  to  the  Table,  the  Alterna- 
tives Model  was  originally  developed  around 
tbe  Issue  of  psychedelic  drugs  and  cannabis. 
However,  this  type  of  categorization  allows  us 
to  consider  all  types  of  psycho-pharmacologi- 
cal intervention,  from  the  case  of  the  heroin 
addict  to  the  "housewife  Junkie"  on  her  diet 
pills;  from  the  fourth  grader  sniffing  airplane 
glue  to  the  middle-aged  alcoholic. 

We  are  aware  that  an  expressed  motive  may 
be  different  from  the  "real"  underlying  mo- 
tive, and  we  should  be  alert  to  basic  motives, 
no  matter  what  is  expressed.  We  should  also 
remember  that  certain  drugs  may  be  most 
associated  with  certain  kinds  of  motives.  For 
example,  heroin  Is  Ukely  to  be  more  associ- 
ated with  the  classic  "escape"  motives  be- 
cause of  its  consciousness-benumbing  effect, 
whereas  LSD  might  be  used  more  to  try  to 
satisfy  aspirations  on  the  creative,  philosophi- 
cal or  spiritual  level  of  experience. 


mrtncnmNe   sLTatHAnvn,        <r- 
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The  Altwaatlves  Model  can  be  very  helpful 
in  asBlgBlng  priorities  to  social  acttoa  for  the 
ooatrol.  treataaent  and  preventloa  of  drug 
abuse.  Clearly,  punitive  coatioi  has  severe 
limits  upon  its  effectiveness  because  tt  does 
not  respond  with  viable  altcmatlvea  to  tbe 
predlsposmg  motives,  and  Its  fear-generating 
capacity  is  not  an  adequate  deterrent. 

In  rehabilitation  and  treatment,  sequences 
of  intervention  should  paiullel  priorities  in 
the  level  of  experience  category.  For  example, 
in  treating  heroin  addiction,  methadone  rep- 
resents a  viable  alternative  to  tbe  i^yslcal 
compcment  (^  tbe  addict's  needs,  but  the 
eventual  treatment  program  must  aim  at  pro- 
vldmg  more  permanent  fulfillment  of  deeper 
psycho-social  needs.  Tbe  exlstenoe  or  non- 
existence of  these  deeper  asplratlcms  wlU  de- 
termine whether  tbe  addict  can  reatat  temp- 
tation after  withdrMral  from  mrtbartone.  As 
a  paraUel  case,  tbe  "freak-out"  vletlm  of 
strong  psycbedelics  is  best  flzat  treated  on  tbe 
enaotlonal  and  perhaps  Interpersonal  levels 
to  return  him  to  ordinary  consciousness.  But. 
after  that,  adequate  rehabUitatlon  programs 
must  respond  to  tbe  things  which  got  blm 
hung  vip  in  the  first  place. 

Perb^M  the  most  powerful  application  of 
tbe  Alternative  Model  Ues  In  the  field  of  drug 
education.  There  is  stUl  a  powerful  premise 
circulating  anK>ng  educators  that  individ- 
uals, especially  children,  can  be  frightened 
away  from  drugs  with  "proper  Infocmatlon 
about  dangers."  In  all  frankness,  this  j^pe 
is  a  Utopian  fantasy.  Before  anyone  gets  op- 
tlmisticaUy  excited  about  "dynamic,  hard- 
hitting facts"  in  a  drvig  abuse  curriculum,  be 
should  give  careful  thought  to  tbe  renoark- 
able  staying  power  of  cigarettes  In  tbe  ma- 
ture adult  peculation.  Tbe  case  against 
smoking  cigarettes  could  hardly  be  much 
stronger  (In  view  of  tbe  dentonstratad  dan- 
gers) and  yet  wide-spread  antl-saioklng  pub- 
licity has  made  only  a  remarkably  small  dent 
in  tbe  smoking  habits  of  tbose  most  "re- 
sponsible" citizens. 

Level  of  experience,  corresponding  motives 
(examples),  and  possible  alternatives  (ex- 
amples) : 

Physical:  Desire  for  physical  satisfaction; 
physical  relaxation;  relief  from  sickness;  de- 
sire for  more  energy;  maintainance  of  physi- 
cal dependency.  Athletics:  dance;  exercise: 
hiking;  diet;  health  training;  carpentry  or 
outdoor  work. 

Sensory:  Desire  to  stimulate  sight,  sound, 
touch,  taste;  need  for  sensual-sexual  stlniu- 
lation;  desire  to  magnify  sensorlum.  Sensory 
awareness  tralnmg;  sky  diving;  experiencing 
sensory  beauty  of  nature. 

Emotional:  Belief  from  psychological  pain; 
attempt  to  solve  personal  i>erplexities;  relief 
from  bad  mood;  escape  from  anxiety:  desire 
for  emotional  insight;  liberation  of  feeling: 
emotional  relaxation.  Competent  individual 
counseling:  weU-run  group  therapy;  instruc- 
tion psychology  of  personal  development. 

Interpersonal :  To  gain  peer  acceptance;  to 
break  through  interpiersonal  barriers;  to 
"communicate."  especially  non-verbally;  de- 
fiance of  authority  figures;  cement  two- 
person  relationships;  relaxation  of  interper- 
sonal inhibition;  solve  Interpersonal  hang- 
ups. Expertly  managed  sensitivity  and  en- 
counter groups;  well -run  group  therapy;  In- 
struction In  social  customs;  confidence  train- 
ing; aoclal -Interpersonal  counseling;  em- 
phasis on  assisting  others  in  distress  via 
education;  marriage. 

Social  (including  Soclo-Cultnral  and  En- 
vironmental) :  To  promote  social  change;  to 
find  Identifiable  subculture;  to  tune  out  In- 
tolerable environmental  conditions,  e.g.. 
poverty;  changing  awarcnaas  of  the  masses." 
Social  service;  community  action  In  j>oaitlve 
social  change;  helping  the  poor,  aged  Infirm, 
young,  tutoring  handicapped;  ecology  action. 
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VoUtloal:  1\>  promoto  poUtleal  ohange;  to 
lOmitUy  with  aiitl-«t»bUaliaMnt  •ubfroap; 
toehaofl>dracl«stai«tioii:  out  of  (tt^panuon 
witbtt>*«wua-i^outtaaoiil«r:  tofBtewMitii 
or  afflncoM  or  pow.  PoUttMl  Hrvtee;  paUtt- 
oftl  Mttoa;  BoiHpMrtlBMi  projMta  antt  m 
«c(rioclaal  lobbylBc  flcM  wort:  with  p(dltl- 
olana  mmI  putdle  ofldata. 

IntoUKtoikl:  To  oacapo  mental  bondom; 
out  of  tntoUoetual  eurtartty:  to  aolTo  oofnl. 
tlv«  proMeaw;  to  t*la  ii«w  undcntantfing  in 
the  world  of  kleM;  to  etndy  better;  to  re- 
search one's  own  kwmreness;  for  sdenoe;  In- 
tellectuel  ewltement  throuch  leedlnc 
througk  (Uacuaslon:  cieettTe  sunss  and  pus- 
Bles;  aelf-liypBoals:  tnumng  in  ocncentra- 
tlon;  syneotte*— toralnlng  in  Intelleotuel 
toreekthiooglia;  memorf  training. 

CreattW'Aaathetle:  To  improve  creaUvlty 
In  tha  arts;  to  enhanea  enjoyment  of  art  al- 
ready prodneed.  e.^..  music;  to  enjoy  imagi* 
naUva  mental  produetions.  Non.graded  In* 
atmetlon  In  producing  and/or  appreciating 
art,  music,  drama,  crafts,  handiwork,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  gardening,  writing,  singing,  etc. 

Phlloaophlcal:  TO  discover  meaningful 
values:  to  graap  the  nature  of  the  universe; 
to  find  meaning  In  Uf,  to  help  esubllsfa 
personal  Identity:  to  organise  a  beUef  struc- 
ture. Dlactissiona.  semlnan,  courses  In  the 
meaning  of  life:  study  of  ethics,  morality,  the 
nature  of  reality:  relevant  phUoeophlcal 
literature;  guided  exploraUon  of  value  sys- 
tems. 

^Irttual-Mystical :  To  transcend  orthodox 
religions;  to  develop  spiritual  insights;  to 
reach  higher  levels  of  consciousness;  to  have 
Divine  Visions;  to  communicate  with  God;  to 
augment  yogic  practices;  to  get  a  spiritual 
shortcut;  to  attain  enlightenment;  to  attain 
spiritual  powers.  Kcpoeure  to  non-chemlcal 
methods  of  splrltxial  developments;  Bt\idy  of 
world  rellglona:  IntroducUon  to  applied 
mysticism,  meditation;  yoglc  techniquee. 

IBaoeUaneous:  Adventure,  risk  drama, 
"klcta.**  unexpressed  motives;  pro-drug  gen- 
eral attltudea,  etc.  "Outward  Bound"  survival 
training;  combinations  of  alternatives  above; 
pronatoralneaa  attitudes;  brain-wave  train- 
ing: meaningful  employment,  etc 

In  view  of  such  a  fact,  does  it  seem  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  "scare"  campaign  to  be 
deelstvef  Of  coarse  not.  The  young  are  more 
non-rational,  rtsk-ortented  and  unbelieving. 
Further,  the  effects  of  the  moet  tised  drugs 
have  not  been  accurately  delineated,  and  the 
credibility  of  authority  flgurea  is  very 
strained.  (One  young  pothead  told  me  that 
he  wouM  not  believe  any  reeearch  unless  the 
study  was  oonduetad  in  Swltaertand!  Neu- 
trality equaU  objecUvlty,  he  guessed.) 

Reliance  on  fear  motivation  can  produce 
the  Instructor's  ultimate  frustration  in  the 
older  age  groups.  He  succeeds  in  persuading 
students  that  dmga  have  bad  effects.  But  the 
students  reason  that  they  live  In  a  danger- 
ous world  (bad  air.  ehemlcaU  in  food,  poa- 
alblllty  of  war,  etc.)  and  that  the  dangers  of 
drugs  do  not  outweigh  the  pleasure  they  can 
give  In  return.  Once  again,  the  educator  has 
paid  the  price  of  the  "deviance"  theory.  I.e., 
that  reasonable  people  will  not  want  to  use 
drugs,  and  that  education  regarding  the 
dangers  will  weed  out  aU  thoae  pre-experl- 
mentexB  except  the  mentally  ill  or  criminally 
Inclined. 

I  do  not  wish  to  downgrade  the  real  value 
ot  accurate  Information  about  drug  effects — 
•uch  information  can  be  a  significant  help 
In  the  decision  -making  proceas.  Further,  it 
may  serve  to  bolster  the  IntuiUve  guess  that 
dmiga  an  bacmtnl  and  may  help  some  youths 
to  justify  to  tbalr  peace  the  adoption  of  non- 
fthemieal  altamattvea.  flduoatlonal  honesty 
and  credlbiUty  must  be  maximised  in  the 
same  way  tha*  tagJaUtcra  ahould  make  drug 
uae  a  putalle  health  and  not  a  criminal  con- 
cern. But  tha  real  promlae  in  education 
would  seam  to  involve  educating  about  al- 
ternatives. There  Is  no  higher  priority;  and 
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there  i»  few  o«ln»  wwya  to  gtra  aqch  a  pow^ 
erfui  aaatat  to  the  wiiTitw^tnntliiti  of  4lrac 
aboaa. 

It  la  my  contention  that  edtwatlcti  ahovt 
Boa-ohemleal  altematlvva  for  mdi  laval  at 
eq>eiieuee  la  the  best  mode  of  *^rev«ntlon." 
It  Is  also  the  method  of  choice  for  moderate 
experimenters.  And  finally,  the  Altematlvea 
Model  la  the  treatment  of  choice  for  heavy 
users  (here  m-toh  streea  would  be  put  on  the 
alternative  of  not  ^utng) .  In  the  applleatlon 
of  the  Alternatives  llodd,  it  must  be  realised 
that  there  is  no  one  motive  responsible  for 
aU  drug  use.  Also,  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  altemaUves  of  best  application  are  those 
which  are  incomp€tti}>U  with  being  high. 
For  example,  ■nistenlng  to  recorded  music" 
U  not  an  alternative  unleas  it  preeludea  be- 
ing stoned  while  listening.  In  this  particu- 
lar caae,  techniquee  or  ways  of  listening 
must  be  sulBclently  taught  so  that  chaml- 
caUy-alterad  awa-meas  geta  m  the  way  ot 
the  experience.  In  general,  extremely  pasHve 
alternatives  must  be  utUlaed  with  a  bit  more 
care  than  alternatives  necessitating  aettom 
or  work  with  one's  reeoiiroee.  The  more  ac- 
tive and  demanding  alternatives  are  thoae 
which  clearly  interfere  with  a  drur-taklnc 
life-style. 

IMPLEICKNTATION  OT  ALTXaKATIVKB :   A  8FXCIPIC 
KXAMPLB 

To  give  one  small  ^Mdfle  Instance  in  which 
the  Alternatives  Model  may  be  applied  to  In- 
stitutional action,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
public  schools.  It  has  been  argued  that  many 
of  our  public  school  systems,  through  rigid- 
ity, mlaaasessed  priorities  and  lack  of  rele- 
vanca.  have  contributed  to  the  dlasatlafac- 
tlons  which  lead  children  toward  druga  It 
83ems  Indl^u  table  that  the  "Art  of  Uvlng" 
has  became  a  critically  Important  skill  for 
young  people,  one  not  reflected  In  course 
curricula.  The  schools  have  become  expert  at 
transmitting  informition  and  training  intel- 
lectual skills,  but  this  is  partially  lost  If  the 
young  are  preoccupied  and  are  not  motivated 
to  le&rn  what  the  schools  want  them  to  learn. 

The  issue  of  educational  reform  is  far  too 
broad  to  treat  in  this  paper,  but  let  us  offer 
one  small  suggestion  based  on  the  Alterna- 
tives Model.  Moat  schools  offer  course  experi- 
ences in  non-lntellectlve  areas,  but  emascu- 
late antl-chemlcal  poesibllltlee  by  aaslgnlng 
grades  to  such  courses.  I  am  referring  to  sub- 
jects like  music,  art,  homemaklng.  drama, 
physical  education,  manual  training,  family 
life  education  and  the  like.  All  of  these  sub- 
ject areas  could  pertain  to  the  motive  levels 
discussed  previously.  They  coKfal  get  children 
BO  personally  Involved  that  drugs  would  not 
be  so  invlUng.  Usually  they  do  not.  The 
arbitrary  grading  process  Infuses  snxlety  and 
com|>etltlon  into  just  those  areas  which 
might  provide  creative  relief.  Students  de- 
liberately avoid  electlves  in  alternative  areas 
for  fear  of  lowering  their  academic  average. 
Only  the  best  students  in  non- intellective 
areas  are  really  encouraged  to  go  on  develop- 
ing nonlntellectlve  resources,  and  even  they 
are  prey  to  "evaluation  anxiety" — that  fear 
of  failure  which  makes  neurotics  out  of  pro- 
8i>ectlve  artists. 

The  aboUUon  of  grades  in  alternatives  sub- 
jects would  be  a  powerful  stroke  In  turning 
kids  on  to  a  "natural  high."  with  little  If  any 
numetary  outflow.  Parents  might  object  to  a 
lack  of  competitive  evaluation,  but  they 
should  be  reminded  that  one  of  the  pulls  to 
the  drug  scene  Is  that  no  one  gets  an  "F" 
for  turning  on.  Logically  related  steps  coiild 
Include  the  expanston  of  subject  hours  In 
alternatives  areas.  Invitations  to  community 
members  who  could  share  what  turns  them 
on  nonchemlcally,  time  outside  the  walls  to 
taate  social  Involvement  and  service,  a  phU- 
oeophlcal admission  of  the  Importance  of  in- 
terpersonal aa  wtfl  aa  InteUeotual  skOU. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  steps  which  might 
come  to  mind  when  focusing  on  the  neceaslty 
of  alternatives. 
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When  proposing  a  large  scale  turn  towai<h 
the  Alternatives  Model,  some  might  reepcod 
Bkepttoally  and  aak  for  reaearob  findtnga 
which  have  demonstrated  the  model's  effec- 
tlveneas.  Long-term  researeh  simply  has  not 
yet  been  done  In  the  altematlvee  area.  How- 
ever, survey  and  Interview  studlee  have  amply 
suggested  that  most  users  stop  (or  would 
stop)  beoause  of  a  preferable  alternative.' 

Perhaps  the  moet  exciting  aspect  ot  the 
AlternaUvee  Models  Is  that  It  can  be  applied 
to  any  level  of  action  or  reaction  to  drug  use. 
It  Is  limited  only  by  the  Imagination  and 
wisdom  of  the  Implementor.  The  poaltive 
poeslbiutles  seem  limitless:  while  obeeaslon 
with  drug-related  symptoms  and  dangers 
appear  an  endleas  pit  of  futility. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  ttie  Alterna- 
tives Model.  AppUcaUon  of  provided  alter- 
natives to  drug  use  simultaneously  provides 
alternatives  to  other  forms  of  human  dlffl. 
cultles.  After  all,  truly  effective  solutions  to 
the  "problem  of  drugs"  are  the  effective  solu- 
tions to  the  "problem  of  people"  and  the 
"problem  of  life."  Very  possibly,  deteriora- 
tion may  be  shifted  to  harmony.  Thoae  solu- 
tions, applied  to  every  level  of  expolence 
could  make  man's  abuse  of  himself  and 
others  fade  Into  an  historical  remembrance 
of  a  thankfully  transcended  cultural  pav- 
choals. 

FOOTNOTXa 

'  Data  relayed  In  a  1B70  speech  by  Professor 
Joueph  Maloney,  University  of  Louisville,  Ky 

•Articles:  Dohner,  A.  V.  "Mood-Altering 
Agent  Use  In  America:  Why  I%ugs?"\Bocfcy 
Ifounloln  Jfed.  J.  (February.  1970);  Chanln, 
A.  "Understanding  Teenagers:  Alternatives  to 
Drug  Abuse."  Clin.  PedUt.  VoL  8:  6-10.  (Jan- 
uary,  l»«9):  Townshend.  P,  "In  Love  with 
Meher  Baba."  aoUing  StOKe,  No.  71:  36-37. 
(36  November,  1370).  Books:  Ouitatis,  R. 
Tumtng  On.  (New  York:  MacmlUan,  I960): 
Needleman,  J.  TTie  Weio  Retigiona.  (New 
Tork.  Doubleday,  1970:  Marin,  P.  a,  Cohen,  A. 
Y.  Understanding  Drug  Uae:  An  Adults 
Guide  to  Drugs  and  the  Young.  (New  York 
Harper  &  How,  1971) ;  Payne,  B.  Getting  There 
Without  Drugs.  (New  York:  Viking  Frees,  In 
Press). 

'Survey  conducted  by  stiulenta.  Pacific 
High  School,  San  Leandro,  California.  In 
response  to  an  essay  question:  "If  you  do  not 
use  drugs,  what  has  been  the  biggest  deter- 
rent for  not  tulng  them?",  39.8%  said  there 
was  "no  need"  (or  "life  is  One,  I'm  happy," 
"t\im  on  other  ways,"  etc.).  This  contrasts 
with  7.1%  who  mentioned  laws  or  "getting 
busted."  (study  conducted  \n  19«8-19fl0). 

*  C<Aen.  A.  Y.  "Relieving  Add  Indigestion: 
Psychological  and  Social  Dynamics  Related  to 
Hallucinogenic  Drug  Abuse,"  Pinal  report 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol under  Research  Contract  67-36.  (1968). 
(Now  possibly  available  through  the  Bureau 
of  Narootica  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.). 

Natiohal  OoiCMnaiON  ow  MAamtTANA  anb 

Daoo  ASOHB 

(By  Allan  T.  Cohen,  Ph.D.) 

During  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  I 
have  come  to  some  working  conclualons 
about  marihuana,  its  relationship  to  the  In- 
dividual and  to  society.  For  three  years  in 
the  early  sixties,  I  was  a  user  of  cannabis  as 
well  as  other  psychoactive  drugs.  Since  then, 
much  of  my  professional  Ufe  has  Involved 
counseling,  research  and  education  In  the 
field  of  drug  abuse.  I  wish  to  share  my  ob- 
servations with  humility  and  hopefully  with 
objectivity,  but  not  without  flrmnasa. 

In  this  Introductory  statement.  X  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  active  constituents  ot  mari- 
huana and  hashish  can  poaa  a  algnlflcant 
threat  to  the  psychological,  pbyaitioflcal  and 
^>lrltual  Integrity  of  the  human  organism. 
but  that  a  crlmlnallatlo  approach  to  drug 
abuse  Is  shortsighted. 
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Hie  queation  of  marihuana  has  gotten  out 
of  perspective  and  become  imnecessarlly  con- 
troverslal,  pezliapa  because  two  Issues  before 
the  Commiselon  have  become  Intwmlxed  and 
confused.  There  are  such  strong  feelings 
about  the  i4>proprlatenea8  of  legal  controls 
that  some  professionals  are  unable  to  view 
the  scientific  and  clinical  evidence  with  ob- 
jectivity. Some  sincere  Individuals,  feeling 
that  liberalization  of  marihuana  penalties 
would  lead  to  moral  and  social  degradation, 
tend  to  believe  that  marihuana  Is  a  "terrible 
narcotic  leading  to  crime,  Instant  psychosis 
and  heroin  addiction."  On  the  other  hand. 
and  cvurently  more  fashionable,  are  thoee 
"experts"  so  convinced  that  present  legisla- 
tion is  unfair  and  unrealistic  that  they  want 
to  see  marihuana  as  less  dangerous  than 
pablum.  The  resulting  argunaents  and  coun- 
terargiunents,  even  among  scientists,  may 
have  generated  more  smoke  than  light,  and 
are  sometimes  more  political  than  ic^cal. 

Effects  of  Marihuana:  When  thinking  about 
the  effects  of  marihuana,  I  find  It  much  tnore 
useful  not  to  use  the  concept  "marihuana", 
but  rather  to  speak  about  the  active  con- 
stituents of  the  cannabis  plant.  Scientifically, 
we  should  not  be  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  msrihuana  as  such,  but  with  its  psychoac- 
Uve  ingredlenta.  In  particular  the  tetra- 
hydrocannabinols. In  order  to  simplify,  I  ack 
your  permission  to  use  THC  as  a  shorthand 
for  the  active  constituents  of  the  cannabis 
plant  (even  though  there  may  be  other 
psychoactive  ingredients  than  merely  delta-9 
THC). 

First,  looking  over  the  experimental  litera- 
ture, I  see  little  evidence  that  would  lead  me 
to  believe  In  the  {Ayslologica]  harmleeaness 
of  THC.  The  precise  effect  of  THC  on  organs, 
tissues  and  blotdtemlcal  systems  is  still  un- 
known, some  of  the  research  either  Incom- 
plete or  vulnerable  to  criticism.  But  even 
common  sense  tells  us  that  THC  Is  toxic. 
The  human  body  intuitively  treaU  THC  not 
aa  a  food,  not  as  a  vitamin,  not  even  as  a 
neutral  substance,  but  tries  to  destroy  it. 
To  the  extent  that  our  "eco-system"  falls  In 
the  detoxification  procees,  the  Individual  gets 
high.  When  the  body  finally  overwbelma  the 
THC,  the  Individual  "comes  down". 

More  Interesting,  and  perhaps  serious.  Is 
the  queation  of  the  psychological  and  cogni- 
tive effects  of  THC  over  the  long  term. 
Questions  about  long  term  effecu  now  seem 
even  more  relevant  because  of  recent  re- 
search suggesting  that  THC  (or  perhaps  THC 
metaboUtea)  may  accumulate  in  the  system 
under  continual  use.  Surely,  :here  are  diffi- 
cult methodologloal  problems  with  many  of 
the  experiments  In  this  area.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  weight  of  the  research  has 
demonstrated  what  we  workers  in  the  field 
have  known  for  a  long  time — that  there  are 
definite  side  effects  causally  associated  with 
the  long-term  use  of  the  active  constituents 
ot  marihuana  and  hashish. 

In  brief,  the  overall  model  most  helpful  to 
me  as  a  clinician  la  to  understand  THC  as 
a  "junior  LSD,"  junior  in  that  canuibts  use 
produces  the  same  general  results  as  the  In- 
gestion of  smaU  amounts  of  LSD.  The  side 
effects  I  have  seen  from  cannlbls  overuse  are 
very  similar  to  symptoms  of  extended  use  of 

psychedellcs.  (ThU  should  be  no  surprise 

research  suggesU  that  IBC,  by  weight,  may 
be  more  capable  of  producing  psychedelic  ef- 
fects than  comparable  amounts  of  mes- 
caline.) In  the  case  of  cannlbls,  the  side  ef- 
fecu are  much  less  acute  and  build  up  more 
gradually.  Ironically,  the  gradual  effect  sus- 
tains a  masalve  delusion  on  the  part  of  the 
user  that  there  ore  no  negative  side  effects. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  THC 
in  cannlbls  can  produce  psychotic  eplaodee 
In  relatively  weU-adJusted  Indlvlduala,  just 
as  smaU  doses  of  LSD  have  produced  bad 
tripe  In  certain  Individuals  who  were  not 
classically  pre-psychotlc.  I  have  seen  several 
of  them.  However,  In  the  case  of  tow  THC 
marihuana,  the  phenomenon  is  very  ran. 
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It  also  aeems  dear  that  THC  Ingeatlon  ean 
set  off  "flaahbacka"  in  persona  who  prevloualy 
used  stronger  paychedellcs. 

Over  and  over,  in  field  research,  hundreds 
of  clinical  Interviews,  and  thousands  of  con- 
versations with  marihuana  users  and  f«iner 
users,  I  keep  hearing  about  certain  typical 
long  range  symptoms.  They  Indnda: 

(1)  Increasing  problems  In  concentration. 

(3)  Increasing  difficulties  with  memory 
function. 

(3)  Occasional  decrease  In  mathematical 
abUlty, 

(4)  Speech  difficulties,  especially  In  the 
translation   of  thoughts  to  words, 

(6)    Hypersuggestlbility, 

(6)  Kxaggerated  changes  In  self-esteem  and 
selfiahneas, 

(7)  Passivity  and  energy  loss,  lately  called 
the  "amotlvatlonal  syndrome." 

(8)  Loes  of  judgment  and  sensitivity  In 
personal  relationships, 

(9)  Creeping  paranoia  and  Irratlcmal  dis- 
trust, and 

(10)  Firm  denial  that  cannlbls  has  any 
negative  side  effects. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  data  validating 
these  effects  eonw  from  ex-users,  who  fre- 
quently experience  a  significant  Improve- 
ment In  these  areas  after  they  stop  using.  The 
symptoms  usually  disappear  within  a  year 
after  the  last  drug  experience. 

Former  users  are  poeslbly  the  best  source 
of  subjective  data  regarding  the  effects  of 
THC.  The  value  of  subjective  reports  of  users 
Is  very  llnUted,  beca\ise  one  of  the  likely  side 
effects  of  marihuana-baablah  use  Is  to  distort 
judgment  aoid  preclude  effective  feedback 
about  one's  functioning.  In  my  own  case,  I 
would  have  absolutely  denied  any  hampered 
functioning  while  I  was  using  psychedelic 
drugs.  This  self-deluding  capacity  of  THC  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  symptoms  to  deal 
with. 

At  this  point  I  wodld  like  to  keep  my  dis- 
cussion in  perspective.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  there  are  great  individual  differ- 
ences among  persons'  reactions  to  the  active 
constituents  of  cannlbls  and  that  the  severity 
of  long-term  reactions  differs  with  [tsychic 
predl^KMltlon,  "set  and  setting,"  motives  for 
use  and  the  like.  In  general,  the  more  potent 
cknnlbls  used  and  the  more  frequently  used, 
the  higher  the  probabiUty  ot  detrimental  side 
effects.  Bvan  so,  we  oeeaslonaUy  run  serosa 
a-  person  who  baa  used  ma(ihu«na  for  a  long 
tiBMS  sMliaeaota  not  to  have  experienced  un- 
deelrable  aide  effects.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  many  other  drugs,  some  available 
through  Illicit  channels,  can  have  equally 
undesirable  side  effects. 

It  is  pooBlble  to  get  buried  In  comparisons 
and  Inundated  with  all  kinds  of  contradic- 
tory medical  data  regarding  THC.  It  helps 
me  to  remember  that  the  burden  of  proof 
regarding  drug  effecta  of  any  newly  re- 
searched chemical  rests  on  Its  harmlessness. 
Any  research  showing  no  harmful  results 
from  a  drug  la  much  less  significant  than  a 
sttidy  suggesting  detrimental  findings.  Alter 
all,  resecmsh  techniques  only  lately  were  able 
to  catalogue  the  effects  of  smoking  on  health. 
Iben  we  remember  the  tragic  case  of  Thalid- 
omide, a  drug  which  at  first  passed  tests  with 
flying  colors,  a  drug  which  might  have 
seemed  much  safer  than  THC  at  similar 
stages  In  research. 

Legal  Controla:  Assuming  that  it  is  desir- 
able for  society  to  minimise  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous chemicals  and  that  laws  must  be  made 
somehow  controlling  dangerous  substances, 
the  following  brief  observations  have  oc- 
curred to  me: 

(1)  Marihuana  ahould  be  treated  In  the 
same  general  way  aa  other  potentially  dan- 
gerous substances; 

(3)  Criminal  laws  against  poesesslon  have 
not  been  a  great  deterrent  among  the  young, 
and,  in  general,  a  penallstlc  approach  to  drug 
abuse  la  counterproductive; 
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(8)  Sanctions  against  the  possession  eC 
marlhaana  for  iias  ahould  be  Ubsrallaed. 
but  not  abandoned; 

(4)  The  major  social  effort  for  marihuana 
and  other  drug  abuse  must  take  a  publto 
health  orientation  and  emphasise  education; 

(6)  Any  sanctions  against  drug  use  must 
also  Include  an  optional,  non-criminal  pro- 
vision for  treatment  and  education; 

(6)  Legalisation  of  marihuana.  In  the  same 
way  as  alcohol,  would  l>e  unwise  at  thla 
time.  There  is  a  significant  deterrent  effect 
among  many  portions  of  the  odutl  popula- 
tion. Also,  legalization  might  lead  to  a  "crop- 
out"  on  the  part  of  society  in  getting  at  the 
problems  underlying  drug  aboae.  We  some- 
timea  forget  the  masalve  i»x>blem  of  alcohol- 
ism, pwhaps  because  we  have  accepted  It  as 
qulta  legal; 

(7)  Finally,  drugs  are  not  the  problem;  Ufe 
In  society  Is  the  problem,  but  also  the  chal- 
lenge. The  needs  which  lead  to  drug  use  must 
be  satlsfled  In  constructive  ways.  We  must 
move  toward  education  In  meaningful  alter- 
nativea,  radical  reforms  In  our  educational 
system,  and  a  creative  approach  to  marihuana 
and  drug  abuse. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  WELFARE 
REFORM 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  imdiama 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATTVES 

tuetdav,  Jvitt  20.  1971  :;. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sevetii^ 
weeks  ago,  the  House  spent  a  great  deal" 
of  time  debating  passage  of  ^M.  I,' 
which  embodies  changes  In  the.  apeia)^ 
security  pension  system,  in  medicare  and- 
in  the  welfare  program.  I  voted  for  tMs 
whole  package  on  Tuesday,  June  22.  not 
because  I  agreed  with  every  item  in  this; 
bill  but  because  it  contained  essential' 
features  of  great  importance  and  value. - 

Under  even  the  modified  closed  nde. 
I  could  not  make  certain  chMiges  I  fa- 
vored; therefore,  I  accepted  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  imperfections  in  the  total; 
bill  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Amer-:' 
iean  people  would  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  many  worthwhile  provisions.  I  would - 
like  to  list  some  of  these  which  I  tiiink . 
are  important  and  which  led  me  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Under  the  new  social  security  provi- 
sions, there  will  be  a  5-percent  increase 
in  payments  and  an  accompanying  in- 
crease in  the  minhnum  payment  from 
$70.40  to  $74  a  month.  Almost  $5  million 
will  be  spent  on  retired  persons  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  I^triet  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  provision. 

For  some  time,  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries have  urged  the  adoption  of  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  in  their 
benefits  to  fit  the  continuing  rise  in 
prices.  HH.  1  carries  this  reform  and 
provides  that  the  trigger  for  the  increase 
vrill  be  a  3-percent  climb  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Widows  and  widowers  have  had  to 
make  do  with  82  V^  percent  of  the  full 
benefit  due  their  deceased  spouses;  now 
the  full  lOO-i>ercent  benefit  will  be  pro- 
vided and  this  will  provide  almost  $2 
million  to  widows  and  widowers  In  the 
Fourth  OongressionBl  District. 

Equally  needed  was  a  raiae  in  the 
amount  of  the  income  •  retired  peraoa 
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douMwu-n  wlttMMil  kMteg  aoetel  aecurity 
iMneAtB.  HJt  :  tautaan  ttMt  mmoimt 
from  the  present  |1.«80  to  I1.MQ,  mak- 
los  available  an  Inezease  firoa  $140  to 
$I6<.98  in  the  »»»^»"'t  tit  wagta  a  Imba- 
fidary  nay  eam  in  a  tk^m  aootb  nd 
atiil  sai  loll  benefits  for  that  month.  An 
artdttional  faatoi*  af  ttate  ktMattoB  la 
that  oidy  f  1  te  bcadlts  wfll  be  withheld 
for  each  |1  of  earnlnsB  abore  |S,00e  re- 
gardless of  how  high  the  »*r"f"i!ff  might 
be— Instead  of  the  present  $1  forH  re- 
duction, lliis  is  a  reao«nitiano{  the  need 
to  increase  the  overall  wmmmt  retiieea 
reeeivs  and  to  cncoorace  those  wte  wish 
to  work  to  do  so.  The  flseal  impaet  of  thts 
change  will  mean  about  |1.S  mffllon  in 
the  Fourth  OongrMsfonal  DIstrtet 

AddlUonat  changes  laxnlde  for  in- 
creased benefits  for  those  who  delay  re- 
tirinc  unta  72;  eoualisatlon  of  the  age 
onmpwtatlon  for  men  with  that  of 
wwnffi  mafrtng  both  63;  eleotloa  c<  foU 
benefit  at  86  even  though  another  bene- 
fit has  been  taken  at  a  reduced  rate  be- 
fore that  date;  allow&ig  the  combina- 
tion of  income  of  a  married  working 
couple  for  the  sake  of  benefits  with  each 
receiving  a  benefit  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  benefits  based  on  their  combined 
earnings. 

The  numlier  of  significant  changes  in 
medicare  is  less.  Of  major  importance  is 
the  fact  that  medicare  coverage  will  be 
broadened  to  include  persons  entitled  to 
dJsaMliiy  bendUs  under  the  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  programs, 
providing  an  additional  $3.9  million  for 
disabled  persons  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District. 

People  reaching  age  65  who  are  in- 
eligible for  hospital  insurance  benefits 
under  medicare  will  be  able  to  enroll,  on 
a  voluntary  basis  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, for  hospital  Insiuance  coverage. 
This  is  good  news  in  the  fact  that  the 
premiums  paid  by  persons  enrolled  in 
the  supplementary  nvMifai  insutance 
program  will  be  increased  only  in  the 
event  of  a  general  inrrease  in  cash  b&ye- 
flts,  whereas  in  the  past  S  years  that 
premium  has  gone  up  almost  87  percent. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  hoq^ital 
lifetime  reserve  days  will  be  iixnreased 
from  60  to  120  days.  The  idea  is  to  pro- 
vide for  extended  hospital  care  especially 
in  the  case  of  cataetn^hie  tni^f^tM^ 

For  our  retired  eitiaens,  these  changes 
in  social  secuilty  benefits  and  medicare 
provisions  are  notable. 

I  brieve  the  changes  provided  tor 
needy,  old  persons,  and  disabled  families 
are  equally  notable. 

iLR.  1  establishes  a  new  Federal  pr*- 
gram  to  provide  flntutcial  a-<a;^t-ftncy  to 
needy  persons  who  have  reached  age  65. 
or  are  Uind  or  disabled.  Benefits  win 
increase  over  the  next  3  years,  with  a 
single  individual  reoeiving  monthly  bene- 
fits of  $1M  bor  1974:  an  individual  with 
an  eligible  spouse,  $200  by  that  time. 

The  two  programs  providing  asslstanfie 
for  needy  families  offer  Important  tniM- 
vations  that  I  fUt  worthy  of  support  for 
the  following  changes  made: 

Fli8t»  Qiere  win  be  a  Fadnal  floor  of 
12.400  per  year  prwlded  for  a  tamily  of 
four  wtth  no  inoaaa— with  a  "^^«««"^ 
of  $3,600  for  anj  family  of  ^ght  or  more. 
This  new  progzam  provldea  for  the 
separation  of  needy  families  into  two 
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dlsttnet  groupa.  thoae  wtth  aa  eawicT- 
■Ue  atfiflt  and  those  wttboot  an  CDvioy- 
able  adult,  with  appwpilate  hdp  tallared 
for  each  groop;  inoentlTeB  and  zaiuize- 
mopU  for  worldnc  and  trailing  for 
ernvtasraUe  persons;  a  heavy  investment 
In  training  and  Job  plaownent  wtth  «k- 
panded  child  eare,  manpower  training 
and  pOUie  service  employment;  onif orm 
requirements  for  eUgibllity  for  cash 
aaslstanee,  susceptible  to  eifectlve,  uni- 
form adminiatnUlon  with  specific  limita- 
ti<His  and  requixcmcnts. 

This  program  alaa  oftea  aa  efflcient. 
modem,  n*ii«iai  atkninistrattve  mech- 
anism designed  to  assure  that  anly 
those  who  are  eligibie  receive  benefits, 
while  avoiding  uniHTXlucUve  red  tape 
and  delay. 

This  program  provides  higher  benefits 
than  current  levels  in  22  States.  Yet  it 
costs  the  States  less.  Even  if  a  SUte  de- 
cides to  supplemoit  the  Federal  benefit 
to  maintoin  its  present  payment  level,  in- 
cluding an  increase  to  take  acooont  of 
the  loas  of  the  vahie  of  the  food  stamp 
bonus  that  results  from  this  legislation, 
and  decides  to  have  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  administer  the  supplement  pay- 
ment, the  State  will  be  assured:  First, 
that  its  benefit  costs  1973  through  1977 
will  be  no  higher  than  its  bea^t  ex- 
penditures in  calendar  year  1971,  and 
second,  that  it  wOl  have  a  net  savings  for 
each  of  those  years  not  leas  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  present  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislatlcm,  Indiana 
can  keep  up  Its  present  level  of  pajrment, 
provide  money  in  plaoe  of  food  stamps 
and  still  save  almost  $•  million. 

Many  of  the  complaints  against  the 
present  welfare  system  are  that  it  is  ex- 
pensive; that  the  welfare  loads  continue 
to  expand;  that  States  vary  widely  in 
their  jiayments;  that  welfare  recipients 
have  no  incentive  to  woiit;  that  father- 
leas  families  are  encouraged  by  Ctate 
denials  of  welfare  for  low-income  fami- 
lies headed  by  a  father,  emidoyable  or 
not;  that  the  system  is  degrading  and 
self-perpetuadng. 

I  believe  this  new  program  win  meet 
and  overcome  most  of  these  difficulties. 
and  is  a  welcome  beginning  in  welfare 
reform. 


COST  OF  u  J*.  TO  cirr  of  new  york 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THK  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T«e<day,  Julu  20.  1971 

Mts.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
New  York  is  proud  to  be  the  hoet  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  XJH.  is  a  powerful 
force  for  world  peace,  axul  I  tuipe  it  comes 
to  play  an  toernasingly  important  role  in 
a  world  which  can  no  longer  afford  nar- 
row nattonattsm. 

m  this  as  in  a  number  of  other  areas, 
the  city  rtioolders  speeiid  expenses  for 
activities  conducted  not  Just  for  itstf  but 
as  a  center  of  national  d&domatic,  busi- 
ness, and  cultural  aSalxs.  It  costs  the 
city  mintons  of  doQaxs  per  year  for  ex- 
penses rdated  to  the  United  Nations. 
Tills  Includes  coets  of  police  protection  at 
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the  XJH.  bufkUngB,  proteotlat  of  foreign 
dipjomata  and  consulates,  as  weH  ai  the 
tax  loss  tha  dtjr  takes  on  the  untaxed 
n  J7.  buOdings. 

X^t  fall,  the  UK.  odehrated  its  3Sth 
anniversary.  A  larve  number  al  heads 
of  state  and  foreign  mhdsten  attended 
the  celebration,  at  a  time  of  great  inter- 
national concern  about  kldna^ngs  of 
dtpmmats.  plane  hijackings,  and  ten- 
sion over  the  pcrsecutiaa  of  Soviet  Jews. 
It  was  necessary  to  pay  large  amounts  of 
overtime  for  policemen  aitstgnwl  to  extra 
toun  at  the  UH..  and  to  divert  large 
numbers  of  pohoemen  from  their  regidar 
assignments.  The  city  faicurred  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  1.1  ndllion  and  dlv^ted 
another  1.4  million  worth  oi  police  man- 
power from  other  »««tg\in<'nts 

Several  bUls  have  been  introduced  in 
tills  session  of  CbzigTess  to  provide  relief 
to  the  city  for  these  expenses,  both  for 
tiu»e  associated  with  the  25th  anniver- 
sary and  for  the  recurring,  but  never- 
^eless  extraordinary,  expenses  incurred 
year  by  year  In  connection  with  the 
United  Nations.  HJR.  3672.  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  cosponsoring,  provides  for 
relief  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
13.6  minion  for  the  expenses  of  the  anni- 
versary celebration.  Other  bills  pnqpoee 
financial  assistance  to  the  city  for  pro- 
tection expenses  yearly,  and  provide  for 
the  extension  ot  the  Executive  Protec- 
tion Service  on  a  regular  basts  to  the 
city.  I  beUeve  the  problem  demands  a 
permanent  solution  in  the  form  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  proposals.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  pennanent 
reUef,  I  beUeve  the  city  is  entitled  to 
this  claim  for  special  and  extraordinai-y 
expenses. 

It  may  be  argued  that  since  the  United 
Nations  brings  money  into  the  city,  the 
city  .should  pay  for  expenses  resulting 
itt>m  its  presence.  With  reference  to  this. 
I  would  Uke  to  caU  attention  to  a  Rand 
Corp.  study  of  this  question,  as  weU  as 
to  the  testimony  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Claims 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Both 
of  tt^ese  sources  indicate  that  the  UJf. 
costs  the  city  consideraUy  more  than  It 
brings  in.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  tax  exemption  of 
the  UJI.  buiklings  ooste  the  city  about 
$6.3  milUon  a  year  whl^  it  would  have 
otherwise  collected  in  real  estate  taxes 
on  the  property.  It  is  also  worth  mrting 
that  the  city  has  a  larger  dii^matic 
community  than  Washington.  D.C..  with 
nearly  200  consulates  and  missioas. 

The  administration  supports  legisla- 
tion which  would  reimburse  the  city  for 
its  "out-of-pocket"  dh-ect  costs  for  pcdke 
overtime.  TUs  suggestion  does  not  offer 
adequate  compensation  to  the  dty.  The 
city  is  mtitled  to  reimbursement  for  the 
fun  cost  of  pottce  protection  for  the  an- 
niversary expenses,  including  the  cost  of 
the  iiolioe  manpower  which  was  diverted 
from  regular  asHignmenta  in  the  neigh- 
boriioods  of  the  city  to  the  U  Jl.  site. 

It  is  only  fata:  that  this  financial 
burden  be  aluued  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  After  an,  it  la  not  just  the  dty 
but  the  Utaited  States  as  a  whole  that  la 
the  UJ(.'s  host.  These  nviirnsrs  are  a 
smaU  enough  price  to  pay  ioc  protaotion 
of  an  organisation  of  the  vahia  of  the 
UU.  They  are  a  national  responsibiUty. 
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ESTENSiCH^  OB  REMARKS 


CHlirr  MOULTON  OF  BOISE,  IDAHO       yo*v  state's  r««ouree  bwsomM  %  tMann*  of 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 


IN  THE  SENATX  OP  THK  tmiTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Jvly  20,  1971 

&(r.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  friend,  Chet  Moulton  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  who  served  as  director  of  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Aeronautics  from 
1946  to  1971.  Chet  served  as  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  departmoit  and  can  take 
credit  for  its  many  achievements  during 
his  tenure. 

Under  Chet's  leaderdilp,  the  d^;>art- 
ment  has  compiled  an  enviable  record  in 
establishing  a  Sta^  aviation  network  and 
in  search  and  rescue  operations.  He  has 
received  a  good  deal  of  weU-deeerved  rec- 
ognition for  his  efforts,  including  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  "Do  it 
Yoursdf  Award";  designation  as  "Gen- 
eral Aviation  Man  of  the  Year"  for  1070 
by  Flying  magarine.  and  selection  as 
Idaho's  "State  Employee  of  the  Year"  in 
1967. 

During  my  tenure  as  Oovemor  of  Idaho 
In  the  early  fifties,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  Chet  and  to  fly  with  him. 
In  addition  to  being  a  good  friend,  he  is 
an  excellent  pilot  and  has  the  dlstinctioQ 
of  flying  in  excess  of  2  miUion  mUes  with- 
out an  acddent  or  rules  violation. 

Recently  Idaho  filers  and  other  friends 
of  Chet  got  together  at  a  "fiy-to"  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  to  him  for  ills 
great  service  to  them  and  to  the  State 
of  Idaho.  At  that  time  he  was  presented 
with  a  fund  which  these  people  had  col- 
lected with  which  he  was  instruoted  to 
purchase  a  lockup  truck  and  camper  so 
that  he  oould  take  a  vacation  for  the  first 
time  since  beginning  his  tenure  as  Idaho's 
aviation  director. 

I  was  quite  moved  by  Chet's  response  to 
tills  tribute  by  tiie  Idaho  fliers  and  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmaent  that  his  letter  of 
thanks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

CONGRXSSIONAI,  RKCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  \»  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

Bom,  Idaho. 
June  30,  1971. 
To:  Idsbo  Pilots  and  Prieiuls — 

It  w«s  sucit  a  pleasure  to  work  with  and 
for  the  avlatloD  fraternity  dtirlng  my  service 
u  Director  <^  Aeronautics  for  tbe  State  of 
Idaho  and  I  want  to  tbaok  everyone  who 
pitched  In  to  help  with  the  many  prognuna 
and  airports  we  ooUectively  achieved  for  the 
Gem  State's  avUUon  facility  asset. 

As  I  end  a  quarter-oent\iry  of  public  serv- 
l9fi  to  the  people  and  aviation  Interests  of 
Idaho,  I  have  nothing  In  mind  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  I  had  a  very  «^>ifci;*njin|g  umI 
rewarding  Job  over  these  past  25  years  and 
have  enjoyed  the  feUowship  of  thousands 
of  the  finest  people  in  the  world.  I  am  now 
going  to  take  my  first  vacation  and  catch 
up  on  a  little  iiahlng  as  soon  aa  the  waters 
recede. 

Two  types  of  gratification  stand  out  in 
such  a  Job.  One  being  achievement  and  the 
other  how  your  feUow-man  feels  toward  you 
and  your  work.  When  one  has  helped  con- 
tribute in  any  small  way  to  the  structure  of 
a  hundred  or  more  fStfillUes  to  support  and 
foster  one  of  the  newest  and  most  important 
ot  all  transportation  mediums,  the  sense  of 
personal  achievement  in  the  development  of 


Om  tbe  ethflr  hand,  notbing  bas  ever 
touobea  BM  so  mueh  In  pleasure  or  «bk>- 
tlmial  fponee  M  to  learn  tltat  pilots  and 
friends  ipoosaTCfa  a  fund  to  pwrehase  a  IMW 
pMnq>  truok  to  be  preeented  as  a  memorial 
"thank  you"  and  "going  away^  tribute  for 
aa  years  ot  aoceptable  aervlee  to  Idaho's 
aviation  develoiiment.  The  "fund"  iias  been 
received  and  was  amlied  on  June  asth  to- 
ward a  new  Delaxe  llodel  Chevrolet  piekop. 

Every  time  my  wife  and  I  head  down  the 
road,  we  will  be  warmly  reminded  of  the  fine 
I>eople  with  whom  we  worked  .  .  .  and  who 
made  such  a  memorable  gift  a  token  of 
friendship. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  you,  as  one  of  the  Fund  partici- 
pants, for  your  tbougbtfulneaa  and  tribute. 
It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  we  find  ourselves 
suddenly  severed  from  the  work  and  asso- 
ciations we  enjoyed  so  much  and  your  kind- 
ness wlU  be  long  remembered. 
In  appreciation, 

CHBT  MOtTLTOK. 


WOMEN  AND  CONSITI'UTIONAL 
RIGHTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  iDKXxaoTA 

IN  THE  HOtXBE  OP  REPBESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
win  soon  be  voting  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  feel  that  this  article  by 
Eulah  Laucks  on  "Women  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights"  is  particularly  informa- 
tive. Mrs.  Laucks  Is  a  men^ier  ot  the 
lx>ard  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  California 
and  made  these  remarks  at  a  recent 
eenter-qionaorad  series  on  the  eonstitu- 
Uonal  crisis.  She  points  out  that  wcmien 
an  ova*  the  eountry  are  going  to  the 
courts  for  redress  of  grievances  in  the 
areas  of  employment,  marriage,  educa- 
tion, tax  law,  social  security  legidatlon. 
Leaving  aside  the  problem  of  overloaded 
court  calendars,  die  states  that — 

Clarification  of  the  status  of  women  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  shoiild  have 
the  force  of  eliminating  many  of  these  con- 
tests. 

She  offers  a  rather  pointed  analysis  of 
the  reasons  why  Congress  is  so  reluctant 
to  pass  an  equal  rights  amendment: 

The  basic  rule  that  has  been  adhered  to 
up  to  the  present  is  that  woman  must  yield 
her  rights  as  an  individual  to  the  presiimed 
needs  of  social  stability,  aa  Interpreted  by 
men.  This  attitude  stems  from  the  Adam 
syndrome,  which  presumes  women's  Ood- 
dlrected  Inferiority  to  the  male,  and  is  rooted 
In  English  common  law  tradition,  providing 
that  the  husband  and  wife  are  as  one,  and 
that  one  Is  the  husband. 

Since  the  passage  of  a  women's  rights 
amendment,  and  the  greater  activity  of 
women  In  public  Ufe  will  require  radical 
changes  in  this  attitude,  one  can  see  why  it 
will  have  taken  almoet  fifty  years  to  get  the 
amendment  out  of  Congressional  cloak 
rooms. 

Mrs.  Laucks'  article  foUows: 

WOMKM   AKD   CONBTrrtTTIOIfAI.   RlORTB 

(By  Eulah  Laucks) 
Despite  what  you  may  hear  about  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement,  the  women's  revolution  In  Amer- 
ica is  no  joke.  It  is  not  a  fad  or  a  fashion 
that   wUl   soon   fade   away.   I   believe  that 


within  tittntf  years  thoee  of  us  wbo  Uve 
that  long  wlU  l»e  part  of  a  society  m  which 
w«n«a  vUl  have  as  much  to  say  and  do 
about  It  as  men  wlU. 

To  subetanttate  this  I  m%bt  sUrt  by  look- 
ing at  what  is  happening  In  areas  In  higher 
edueatton  that  In  the  past  have  been  re- 
stricted to  men.  There  la  now  at  least  one 
woman  dean  of  a  law  schoc^  In  1909  the 
CalUomla  losUtute  of  Technology  hired  its 
first  woman  professor  and  admitted  women 
UBdetgraduates.  Yale  University  recently  ad- 
mitted ratber  a  high  percentage  of  women 
undergraduates.  Tliere  are  one  hundred  or 
more  colleges  and  universities  (among  them 
Pilncetmi,  Cornell.  WortUWesleru — and,  of 
course,  BadcUSe  and  Bryn  Mawr)  that  are 
offering  a  wide  range  of  oomsee  in  female 
studies  for  full  credit.  Some,  like  San  Diego 
State,  have  full  formal  programs  on  women, 
with  ten  or  more  oounea.  Some  medical 
schools  are  allowing  women  to  raise  f  amlUes 
while  training,  and  are  even  providing  day- 
care centers  for  chUdren,  to  encourage  more 
women  to  enter  the  field. 

A  WOMAM  JvartCKt 

Wctnen  are  entering  many  formerly  aU- 
mala  Job  areaa.  There  are  now  two  himdred 
and  fifty  female  air  trafflc  oontroUers  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  Air  Force  Is  using 
their  sei  vices  IrequenUy.  We  have  a  doeen  or 
so  women  directors  of  major  f  ednal  bureaus, 
and  several  women  ■mbeswrtnrs.  President 
Nixon  Is  now  being  urged  to  name  a  wonuui 
to  the  Siipreme  Court.  We  already  have  wom- 
en Judges  on  state  supreme  courts  and  fed- 
eral district  courts. 

In  the  masculine  worid  of  conducting 
syn^bonles,  there  is  now  a  woman  leading 
the  American  Symphony  in  New  Torkls  Lin- 
coln Center,  and  an  assistant  female  con- 
ductor at  the  New  York  PhUhaimonlc  or- 
chestra. There  Is  a  woman  crew  member  on 
a  U.S.  flag  freighter  and  the  first  American 
woman  scientist  has  been  sent  to  conduct 
field  studies  in  Antarctica.  American  women 
haven't  made  It  yet  In  the  atmoq>h«ne  and 
spaoe  aelenoee,  but  they  now  comprise  three 
per  cent  of  the  once  strictly  male  earth  and 
marine  scientists. 

In  finance,  several  women  have  sealed  the 
Wall  Street  citadel.  One  has  a  seat  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  another  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  a 
third  Is  president  of  a  major  stock  brokerage 
firm.  The  Chicago  Board  at  Trade,  woctd's 
largest  commodities  exchange,  after  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  a  male  sanctum,  ad- 
mitted a  woman  last  year.  Women  are  now 
wnmn»fjtnf  bviks.  Ohe  female  prealdent  of 
a  CaUf<»nla  national  bank  employs  only 
women.  A  bank  in  St.  Louis  has  a  fifte«i 
munber  women's  advisory  board  of  directors. 
There  are  at  least  two  women  at  the  head  of 
large  advcrtislag  agencies,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  presalng 
for  the  dlmlnation  of  ntoronlc  and  Instilt- 
ing  references  In  commercials  and  ads  that 
portray  women  as  simpletons. 

And  In  spite  of  David  Buasklnd,  the  pro- 
portion of  serious  programs  and  articles  on 
women  In  the  various  media  is  steadily  ris- 
ing. As  one  writer  put  It:  the  entire  com- 
munications Industry  is  Infiltrated  by  fe- 
male Trojan  horses  and  borers  from  within. 
There  are  Indications  that  the  mm  who  run 
these  media  are  listening  with  at  least  one 
ear. 

XQOAi.  opporruiRTT  cuuauHn 

But  what  is  happening  to  women  In  busi- 
ness and  flnanoe  may  have  lees  impact  in  the 
long  run  on  women's  rl^ts  than  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them  In  the  Church.  As  an  in- 
stitution, the  Church  has  practiced  discrimi- 
nation against  women  probably  longer  and 
more  flagrantly  than  any  Institutton  m 
society.  Now,  there  is  a  growing  tugency  in 
hierarchical  dlscusaloos  about  *'"1«"b  ways 
to  make  it  possible  for  women  to  take  part 
In  substantive  Church  affairs — even  as  priests 
and  bishops.  Theologians  aU  over  the  world 
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TlM  Titiihwa  Cburcb  In  Amflrtca  raoantty 
votad  amwHrtmlntly  to  tsaXbatlam  aNU»- 
ot  vomea.  Ftwbitartaw,  UMfaodkrU. 
tiM  TTnitod  Chaccb  ot  Cbxlat.  aad 
■iTWrty  bww  iilimiuuiMi  In  prastt- 
«*Ily  aU  clwpolwi.  vobmb  an  bov  qolatty 
aeqoliUigtfca  aaailaiatB  awdantlala  for  ralaa 
aa  mlalataBi. 

In  tlia  Biaaii  Oathnite  Ohurcb  tbara  an 
aov  aoBM  afctac-Ulgt  atkooto  ot  anaranaip 
p<iW«Bt  up  to  ynotarim  »  ttew.  Papa  VuA 
atortMl  IIM  ««rS4  raoanOy  by  uppotrtlng 
flva  wooMB  to  poeta  to  tba  Cuita.  tba*  la  » 
lltUe  Uka  lattlac  tramm  Joto  tha  Ttapptot 
Paul  liaa  alao  ateratod  tiro  famAla 
;  to  "Dootar  ef  tba  CKrarch"— «  poattlon 
tvtwtfitj  tot  BBlaa  polx- 

ilaa«  •  teotlMM  at  tba  altor  gatoa  m 
tt  ■■*  as  OBCtipanta  ot  tlM  poIpK. 
or  a  BoaaaB  OthoMc 
I'a  atatoa  to  tha  Otaanvh 
t  a  abaM^ttaM  afo  tba*  tbera  la  no  to- 
amaooBfaMa  Iftllaai  ar  dogmatic  obataola  to 
tba  orrtlnattrwi  at  fw—n. 


Now.  tf  I  hava  at  laast  partially  oonTlnoed 
y«m  tbat  tba  womeiiL'a  i«toIuUo&  is  a  going 
tblng.  lat  0M  turn  to  soma  of  tba  legal  en- 
tanglamanti  tlMt  jrtU  llktiy  raault  In  tbe 
yaan  Immajtataiy  abaad.  ^an  tbougjk^tbs 
ISM  Clvn  Bigbta  Act  ptoblblta  Job  dlaertm- 
lnatloabaaadoBaaK.aa«aUaaraea;  aodaran 
tboo^  twanty-flve  atataa  bava  lava  dlctot- 
togaqoal  pay  fvatpiat  vofk.  tbara  atUl  bas 
baaa.  only  llmltad  cotccaamant  at  sueb  rul- 
ings. Alae,  farty-tbraa  stotaa  stUl  bave  ao- 
eaUad  '^loteotlTa"  togisUtlon  In  affect  wbleb 
problbits  women  ftom  worktog  overtliaB, 
tbna  glTtag  man  unfair  advantage  wben  ap- 
plying for  joba  tbat  aometlmae  require  otst- 
tlme. 

Uftttl  raeaatly.  wwaaa  bave  loaraaly  baan 
awara  of  tba  poaalbUltlaa  opm  to  tbam  for 
redMH  otBOBmat  tbaaa  tnfqultlaa.  Van,  aom- 
ptatota  and  aalta  are  pioUfaratlng  all  over 
tba  eoamtry.  Batty  PMadan.  pntebty  tbe 
moat  paantoant  Anwifan  feminist,  pndlcta 
tbat,  to  aoialng  montbs^  oase  afta^  case  wlU 
b«  puabad  to  tbe  ftyreme  Court.  Wbat  liX 
tbla  iwaann  In  tanna  ot  already  oTartoad^ 
court  caJandafs,  SU  laavs  to  tba  oonstMu- 
tional  lawjaia.  BOwarar,  tbla  may  be  a  good 
reason  foe  haatanlng  tba  paaaaga  of  tba  pro- 
poaad  womsD^  rl^ta  amandmcnt.  Olarlfloa- 
tlon  of  tba  atotua  of  woneB  by  amandment 
to  tba  OOBstltutKm  abouid  bave  tba  faroe  of 
eliminating  many  ot  tbaea  cent 


FAMSoaA'a  an 
If  and  wben  tbe  ameodment  is  pawed,  and 
people  become  fuBy  aware  of  tbe  significance 
of  Its  being  UtaraUy  "on  tbe  books.**  we 
Bball  be  facing  some  very  fundamental 
changes.  Wbat  win  bappen  to  piupeity  laws, 
under  wblcb  now  In  smne  atotea  a  women's 
property  and  Income  are  still  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  bw  busbandf  In  moat  stotes  sbe 
cannot  use  ber  maiden  name  If  b«r  bosband 
objects,  and  sbe  cant  malntoln  a  asparate 
domicile  for  tax  or  Totlag  purpooea.  Wbat  of 
inbarltance  laim?  wm  tba  pvaaant  ocmmu- 
nlty  property  laws,  for  exaaiple,  aa  tbey  relate 
to  inbacltanoe.  bava  to  be  cen^eidy  orer- 
bauledt 

How  wm  legal  indlTlduallty  for  women,  to 
areas  wbare  fcrmatf  y  tbetr  rlgbts  labared  to 
tbetr  bmbawda,  aSact  tiMnmie  tax  Iswa  aad 
social  SBcuiHji  regolatlotis?  I  am  not  very 


Wbaa  win  b<Hipan  to  Adld  cistody  pro- 
to  dlveaoa  oaaaat  Wko  vlU  art  tba 
:  «U  tka  notbar  aUU  ba  Itoa  paasnt 
glvan  paaflwtija  Cor  pbyaloal  aaato^yf  WlU 
tba  lagal  laaponalblU^  tor  tfilld  amipuil  ba 


edtloal  to  tba  potot  tbat  la%s  are 

Ittog  tba  n— hat  at  «*ilHlraD  a  CamBy  may 

bava.    Wba*   awaUtuUMMl    tlgbto   will    a 

woman  ba»a  amt  ber  oam  body  If  sba  marts 

to  bava  more  ebttdren  tbaai  tba  Ilmtt  pra- 

aortoaaT 

bla  book.  Women  aad  tba  Lmm,  tba  baate  rule 
tbat  baa  beam  adbered  to  19  to  tba  peasant 
is  tbak  wmnan  most  yield  ber  rlgbts  as  aa  to- 
dlTldnal  to  tba  pfiaumad  naada  of  aodal  ato- 
btlity,  as  totarpreted  by  man.  This  attttoda 
stems  from  tbA  A^un  ayndroaM.  wbMb  pre- 
sumes woman's  Qod-dtnetad  lafarlorlty  to 
the  male,  and  la  rootad  la  w^^«»*'  common 
law  tradUJon.  proTldtog  tbat  tba  bxisband 
and  wlia  ata  as  one.  and  tbat  one  la  the 
husband. 

Stace  tbe  passage  of  a  women's  rights 
amandment,  and  tbe  greater  activity  of 
woman  to  padttlo  life  will  require  radical 
changea  to  tbla  attitude,  one  can  see  why  It 
wtU  have  takea  almost  fifty  years  to  get  tbe 
amandment  out  of  Coogrsssleaal  doak 
roemsl 


RENT  SUPPLBUBMT  BOUSma  DC 
COIiORADO 


HON.  FRARK  L  EVANS 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuefdov.  Jvly  20.  1971 

Ux.  BVANS  of  Ootormdo.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reeently  read  an  article  aboui  not  «iiat 
is  wrong,  but  rattier  vbat  is  right,  at  a 
rent  nvplanentlXMieing  jwoject  tn  Colo- 
rado SprlngB.  It  Is  principally  a  atory  of 
how <Hie man  canmake a dtfterence,  a  big 
difference. 

I  ooaunend  tbe  artiek,  whidi  was 
wrlUen  by  BiU  Woestendidc  for  tbe  Colo- 
rado Springs  Sun,  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention: 

THnamf  a  Oor  Loos 

(By  BUI  Woeatandlak) 

''I  want  to  take  care  ot  tba  people.  If  we 
can't  help  eacb  otov,  tbarels  no  tea  son  to  be 
on  tbla  eartb.  My  mother  alwaya  told  me: 
Treat  peopla  rlgbt.  Ba  good  to  pacpla.' " 

Tbafh  a  peaMy  stmpla  and  «wd  pbUoa- 
ophy.  It  works.  It's  a  sbaaaa  more  of  us  dont 
practice  It. 

One  maa  who  does,  sad  the  man  I  was 
quoting  abore.  is  James  H.  Smith  Br.,  tbe 
project  mawagsr  of  Prlaoa  BaU  Apartotanta. 
a  goreramaat  rent-awpplamsnt  booidng  paoj- 
ect  on  Southgate  Road.  I  was  prlvUagad  to  sit 
In  his  office  last  week  and  talk  about  his 
"project." 

Project  manager  is  his  oOlcial  title,  but  It 
hardly  begins  to  daaatlba  wbat  tbls  man 
does — and  tbe  results  ba  geta.  For  Jtm  Smith 
is  many  things  to  the  people  who  come  to 
live  to  Prtooe  Hall  because  tbey  are  financial- 
ly handicapped. 

Be  Is  a  friend,  s  consultant,  a  helper,  a 
minister,  a  playmato,  a  man  dedicated  to 


taktog  "astia  it^tptf'  to  balp 
"that's  wbat  eonata." 

OkB  amttb  wtni^aa.  gtodsa.  woanea  over 
«M  adoM  ma  iM  abOCbaa  who  Bva  in  the 
apartoMnta.  Tba  ooonvanto  eostaist  of  11 
black  famlllea,  M  Spanish  Amartoan  famUles, 
aIgM  tadlaa  famlllaa.  13  Itadoaa  fluailtos: 
tba  rest  ara  wMto  fSmlttaa. 

Ifa  a  barmonloas  group.  Jim  Smith  hap- 
paoa  to  "be  a  Maefc  nian.  BOa  aaasatory  to 
wblta.'  Bat  tba  eotoas  dnsM  ba  gcaaa  aitf 
blua.  JTk  tba  afilxtt  at  tba  idiA  tbat  couata, 
and  bis  teaaati  tova  Jim  SBUtb. 

"If  anybody  bare  baa  aay  radal  praj- 
udleea,"  Jims  aays.  "I  ton  tbam  theyrra  at  tbe 
wrong  station.  We're  all  going  to  respect  the 
righto  of  eacb  otbar." 

WbiB  Jbas  walks  oat  bla  oOca  door  ("tbe 
door  is  always  open")  into  tbe  yard.  It's  not 
surptlstog  to  see  09  kl*  niab  op  to  blaa. 

"Wa  go  to  tba  loa  onam  parlor  ansa  to  a 
wtaUa."  be  aaya  with  a  smile.  On  Us  desk  is 
a  bos  of  bard  candy.  wtUeb  tba  cbUdren 
come  In  to  get  'Vmoa  to  a  wbns." 

fttoea  Ban  Apartmthto  aia  svaBaMa  to 
paopto  or  any  race,  asaad,  or  oolor  on  a  fint 
oom«'  firat  aarvad  baiia.  Tbm  only  mnHaMoa 
lsa>Mneome  one  panoa  caaaot  ba  laaklin 
mora  than  IMM>.  aaanaUy.  aave%  paople 
SS,tOO.  Hie  minimum  rant  mna  ftom  943  to 
•81;  tbe  government  pays  tba  rest. 

Thoae  eligible  moat  be  paraona  displaced 
by  government  action,  either  husband  or 
wua  aa  years  of  age  or  oMar,  pbyHeaOr 
handicapped,  now  living  to  aiibatondard 
boosing  or  tocmarly  oooupted  unlto  deatroyad 
by  natural  dlsaatar. 

I  vrasnt  surprised  wben  Jim  told  me  Prince 
HSU  bas  100  percent  ooctipancy.  m  the  year 
since  the  project  opened,  Jim  fass  done 
wonders.  Just  a  few  eaamplea: 

Ha  bald  a  CbilatBHa  party  tor  S07  pao- 
ple. "I  gava  a  Cbrlstmaa  bsc  to  avery  bnmaa 
being."  Thoae  ba^  o^ntalnad  orangsa.  yape- 
firults,  apples,  mixed  nuta  and  candy  eanes. 
("I  went  Into  a  bank,  cold  turkay,  and  askad 
for  money.  Tbey  donatad  It  to  me  with  no 
queaHons  asked.") 

Bs  baa,  with  dogged  pantatanaa,  worked 
out  a  pmgnsa  wttb  tba  TMOA  wbaraby  aa 
pnaoe  BaU  obUdiaa  wttl  go  to  T  aaa«  tbla 
summer. 

He  has  organised  an  advisory  board,  oom- 
poaed  of  tenants  "to  Improve  the  envlron- 
meatal  conditions  of  Prlnee  Hsn  sad  the 
aurroandlng  area." 

Plua  vrhleh.  there  bas  baan  less  than  one 
per  cent  damage  to  tba  apartnaaota  by 
tenants. 

It's  refreshing  to  see  and  talk  with  some- 
one like  Jim  and  the  people  who  Uve  to  bis 
project  at  a  ttma  when  so  many  bmdiards 
and  so  many  tenants  to  so  many  placea  seem 
always  to  ba  at  each  other'a  tbroato. 

"I  go  to  bed  wttb  theee  folka  on  my  nUnd 
.  and  I  get  up  with  them  oa  my  mtad."  Jim 
said.  And  U  shows. 

He  hfllpa  tbam  irlth  welfare  problemB,  legs! 
aid,  Ubrary  aaslatanee  .  .  .  "avarytblng  tbat 
coOMs  up.  I  help."  Ba  baa  bdpad  find  furnl- 
tura,  peovldatt  tood. .  . . 

Ba  waa  getting  ready  to  leave  to  go  visit 
two  members  of  bis  'Trtooe  HaU  fSmliy  who 
were  In  tba  boq>itaI. 

Jtm  SmM»  coma  from  a  paor  toaUly.  Be  was 
one  of  Blaa  klda  wbo  ataod  to  tba  aoup  line 
three  ttaaaa  a  day  with  a  bowl  and  a  afwoa 
during  tba  dsprsaslop — and  ba  ramaosben. 

"Here  I  can  do  something  to  help  human- 
ity," he  said. 

And  be  Is. 

His  tonaats  agree.  Perbapa  tbls  excerpt 
from  a  noto  (one  of  many)  he  received  from 
one  of  his  tananta  says  It  bast: 

"Ton  probably  woodar  wby  Dn  writing.  I 
Just  want  to  tall  you  soowthtog  tbat  would 
be  bard  to  say  to  peraon  and  I  kaow  you're 
a  van  bt«y  paraoa  bat  t  want  terJV  thank 
yon.  For  irbatr  Tar  a  Oumet  to  n«e  aome- 
tblng  rva  always  wanted.  A  baautmi  place 
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to  Uve.  a  place  my  son  and  I  can  be  proud  of. 
I'ni  so  bi^py  for  the  first  time.  .  . 

"Thank  you  for  letting  me  take  tba  Obtl- 
dren  carding  and  then  the  48  ebUdren  for 
hot  ehooalato.  Wb  bad  a  baa. ... 

"This  Is  a  woadMf  ul  thing  you  ara  doia^ 
.  .  .  God  Bless  Tou.  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  P.S.  "I  hope  there  will  never  be 
a  reason  tar  yon  to  regret  letting  tis  Uve 
here." 

As  Jim  says.  If  we  cant  help  eaeh  other, 
there  Is  no  reason  for  being  on  this  eartb. 


MRS. 


DEELEY :  A  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKlNNEY 


'  0»  UUMMBUTILUT 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESKPTTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  McKTNNEY.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  there 
are  not  many  people  wlio  can  locdc 
proudly  back  on  45  years  of  dedicated 
pubUe  service  One  of  the  tew  who  can. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  resident  of  my  district. 
Mn.  MUdred  Dedey,  of  Stamford. 

ReocBtlr.  ttae  »amf ord  Advocate  pub- 
lished an  Interview  with  bfins.  Deeley  and 
I  found  It  to  be  not  only  a  Bwrvdous 
charaeter  study  of  this  fine  woman  but 
a  good  look  at  the  type  of  people  who 
Uve  in  Ccnnectieut.  I  would  commend 
its  contents  to  my  colleagues.  I  would 
add  that  the  atittior  of  the  piece  is  a  19- 
yeur-<dd,  Dick  Vane,  who  I  am  sure  you 
win  agree  has  a  promising  future  in  jour- 
nalism. A  student  at  Trinity  College,  he 
is  obviously  learning  quite  a  bit  about 
the  rteynpttptr  business  In  this,  his  sec- 
ond summer  on  the  Job. 

As  for  Mrs.  Deeley,  all  I  can  add  to 
Dick's  fine  Job  is  the  thanks  of  an  the 
people  of  the  district  for  her  unswerv- 
ing dedication  and  a  Job  well  done. 

iS  BAPPT  YtABS   AT  VKH1CI.E  DXPT.— M*S. 

*~    DxatXT liOvxD  To  Am  PtjBuc 
(By  Dick  Vane) 

Mrs.  MUdred  Deely  of  Stamford  worked 
with  the  pnMlc  for  48  years,  as  an  employe 
and  later  as  tbe  manager  of  tbe  Stamford 
Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

And  what  does  sba  think  of  the  public— 
particularly  the  Btomford  public? 

"Ttiey*ia  maat,"  aba  said. 

Mrs.  Deeley,  who  never  talked  much  about 
her  Job  while  she  was  doing  it,  stUl  woiUd 
not  say  a  lot  on  the  occasion  of  ber  retire- 
ment a  few  days  ago.  But  about  tbe  pe<^e 
sbe  workad  with,  and  tar,  she  was  loquacious. 

Mrs.  DeMey  waa  the  nianager  of  tba  Stam- 
fotd  Motor  Vehicles  Department  from  1S60 
untU  she  retired  from  the  department.  She 
had  t>een  with  the  Motor  Vehicle  bureau  since 
1936. 

"My  decision  to  rv^tire  was  a  very  dUBcult 
one,"  said  Mrs.  Seaicx  '*>Ud  I  think  that  In 
part  what  made  It  so  dUBcuK  was  that  I  knew 
If  I  rattrad  toat  I  would  miss  that  public 
very  much.  I  always  found  them  very  inter- 
esting and  satlBfying." 

"I  never  felt  nke  not  going  to  work  In  the 
momuv,"  cOBtlmied  the  petit*  redhead. 
"Bach  day  brooght  sooastblng  naw  aad  dif- 
ferent. X  met  many  taaetoattog  people  dnrtog 
my  yeaa  at  tba  Stamford  Motor  Vsbtcie 
Departmant." 

Mrs.  Daeley.  a  lU«-long  resident  of  Stam- 
ford, Joined  the  Stamford  Motor  Vehicle  De- 
partment to  IMS  upon  graduating  Tram 
Stamford  High  School.  Her  first  Job  with  the 


department  was  that  of  a  clerk.  She  was  the 
filth  jDsmber  of  an  ail-femsia  scaK 

In  tboaa  days  the  Blotor  Vebltife  IJepart- 
ment  waa  located  on  Atlantic  St.  where  the 
Hartf(»d  itoCt««M  Baafcoviantiy  u  located. 
In  1948  tba  dqtartmant  was  moved  to  Qrove 
St..  wbara  It  allied  vntU  IMS  wbaa  It  was 
moved  to  Ito  ptaasiil  locatloa.  oa  Mhgaa  An*. 
"Whan  I  first  Joined  the  departoianA  I 
reahy  didn't  think  It  woi^d  be  my  llfa'a 
work,"  said  Mrs.  Deeley.  "I  Just  liked  It  and 
had  no  desire  to  cbaag*.  Before  I  knew  It, 
45  years  had  passed  by.  I  enjoyed  every  day 
of  it. 

"The  tjrpe  of  psoiile  wino  live  In  Stamford 
has  changed  a  great  deal  since  I  first  began 
serving  the  puWlc."  said  Mrs.  Deeley. 

"In  tba  early  days  Stamford  had  more  of 
a  rural  mind,  the  pace  was  slower  and  you 
could  get  to  know  the  people  you  were  deal- 
ing with  a  little  better  than  you  can  today. 
"Modem  Stamford  citizens  hsvs  a  more 
urt>an  mind,  and  It's  in^KMBlble  to  get  to  talk 
to  tbam.  as  madi  as  X  conld  earlier  because 
we're  deaUng  with  so  aiany  people  today. 
But,  baaloally.  I  tbtok  tba  Stamford  dtlzan 
lant  reaUy  any  different  because  we're  aU 
basically  the  same." 

Since  Mrs.  Deeley  began  working  at  Motor 
Vehicles,  the  staff  has  Increased  from  five  to 
18  and  the  numl>er  of  cars  registered  from 
hundreds  to  tens  of  tbousands.  Motorcycles, 
boat  trailers,  trucks,  school  bases  aad  camp- 
ers bave  alao  grown  enormonsly  to  nombar, 
especially  since  Mrs.  Deeley  became  the  de- 
partment's manager. 

"People  don't  realise  how  much  hard  work 
It  Ukes  to  keep  tbe  department  running 
efficiently,"  said  Mrs.  Deeley.  "^ut  a  good 
staff  of  dedicated  peopi*,  and  some  wonder- 
ful supenocB  in  watbenfleld  made  a  tough 
job  cnjoyabla" 

Mrs.  Pearl  Butler,  who  worked  with  Mrs. 
Deeley  for  23  years  is  supervising  the  depart- 
ment now.  Mrs.  Dedey  Is  planning  to  go 
down  to  Florida,  wttb  the  pooabUlty,  should 
she  like  the  warm  weather,  of  making  her 
stay  there  a  pennanant  one. 

But  one  would  expect  tbat  man;  Stamford 
people  hope  tbat  Mim.  Dealey's  trip  to  Florida 
is  only  a  visit  and  tbat  she  wOl  come  back 
to  Stamford,  because  when  the  public  knows 
that  a  public  official  looks  forward  to  seeing 
the  puWlc  the  public  looks  forward  to  seeing 
her,  too. 


HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE ACTION  ON  GREECE  AP- 
PLAUDED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  csuroam* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomia.  -Sr. 
Speaker,  for  those  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  democracy  the  recent  acttraa  of  the 
House  For^gn  Affairs  Committee  in  sus- 
pending aid  to  Greece  and  Pakistan  CiTBS 
renewed  hope  that  we  as  a  country  will 
no  longer  mmiort  the  suppression  al  this 
precious  form  of  government  by  other 
countriea.  In  a  time  when  our  Govern- 
ment leans  far  too  heavily  on  the  Pen- 
tagon for  advice  in  foreign  affairs,  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  seeinr  thrangh  the  maze 
of  military  tactics  and  objectives  to  the 
real  issue  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  support  a  dlctatordiip  In  the  coun- 
try that  was  the  cradle  of  democracy. 
In  particular,  we  owe  our  thanks  to  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  chair- 


man of  the  Europe  Subcommiitee,  and 
the  Bddorable  Watnk  Hats,  who  led 
the  fi^t  against  continuing  aid  to 
Greece.  Mc  Speaker,  I  present  lor  the 
coDslderbficn  of  my  £alIow  coUeaKues  the 
editorial  In  yesterds^'s  New  York  Times. 
It  is  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  the 
consideratian  of  the  administration: 
A  House  CoxifrrrKx  Rebxls 
A  majority  of  the  House  Fcraign  Affairs 
Comoilttea  baa  finally  rabbled  agidnat  stale 
ami  mfuiUxa  argmraents  of  the  Detenae  and 
Stato  DepartmanU  and  voted  to  cut  off  aid  to 
tba  mUitary  regimes  of  Oreaoa  aztd  PaklsUn. 
Rather  than  attempting  feverlably  to  over- 
turn the  decision  In  the  full  House,  the 
Nixon  Administration  sbotild  try  to  under- 
stand wbat  this  usually  docile  committee 
majority  was  telUng  It  with  these  votaa. 

Chairman  Thomas  £.  Mfwgan  aad  eol- 
leaguaa  of  both  partlea  were  eadaavortog  first 
of  aU  to  reassert  the  proper  rola  of  this  com- 
mittee In  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  The 
Administration  henceforth  can  expect  many 
more  such  challenges  from  both  houses  as 
Congreas  strlres  to  restore  a  long-absent 
balance  between  exeeutlve  and  legislative 
braaehea  In  foreign  affairs. 

Secondly,  tbe  majority  was  rejecting  the 
notton  that  it  U  always  unwise  tor  tbe  United 
States  to  rock  the  diplomatic  boat  by  sus- 
pending military  or  economic  aid  to  dictator- 
ships that  fan  to  make  good  tbdr  commit- 
ments to  their  own  opprosed  people.  In  vot- 
ing to  cut  off  nearly  «13a  mfiUoB  in  aid 
to  Paklstam.  tbe  committee  waa  taking  a 
stand  previously  advocated  by  tbe  World 
Bank  la  light  of  the  Tabya  Hliaa  regime's 
bloody  raprasBion  in  East  Paktotaa.  Aid  oould 
be  resumed  under  c«toln  conditions  but  In 
any  case  the  cutoff  w6uld  fibt  bar  the  use  of 
tlOO  aaiUlea  appioved  aarUcr  by  tbe  eonmlt- 
tee  for  refugee  r^ief. 

Action  to  halt  aid  to  Greece  resulted  di- 
rectly from  testimony  laat  wa^  before  a 
Foreign  Affairs  auboommittae  beaded  toy  Bep- 
reeentatlve  Benjamto  Roaenthal  of  Queens. 
Here  some  members  learned,  evidently  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  1967  coup  had  not 
been  an  action  of  mlUtary  leaders  to  head  off 
CommuniBm,  as  so  frequently  represented, 
but  "an  open  mutiny  within  the  armed  forces 
and  a  rabrtllon  by  those  mtitlneers  against 
their  King  and  the  consattrttonal  Oovem- 
ment  of  Greece." 

The  man  who  said  this  was  Ool.  Oliver 
Maisfaall,  now  retired,  ABMricaa  Defense  and 
Army  attache  in  Athens,  1W9-9T.  Be  sees 
"tbe  gieatest  danger  to  futura  Greek- 
American  and  Greek-NATO  relatlonBhlpar  in 
the  widely-held  belief  that  "the  United 
States  STq>ported  this  military  mutiny  and 
continues  to  do  ao."  In  other  words,  by  sus- 
taining the  Junto  this  country  win  Jeop- 
ardize its  own  and  NATO's  eecurtty  rather 
than  protect  it. 

Colonel  Marshall  advocated  aa  all-out  ef- 
fort to  convince  Greeks  tbat  the  United 
Skates  does  not  back  the  JunU  and  to  per- 
suade tbe  JunU  to  keep  lU  promise  to  re- 
store democratic  government.  Coatradlcting 
the  State-Pentagon  line,  he  said  this  effort 
should  take  priority  over  "our  iwmedlate 
mUltary  needs  on  Orvek  sMI." 

In  tba  Orsdc  case,  tba  Piaaldaat  oan  re- 
sume aid  If  be  reports  to  Congress  that  the 
overriding  security  requirements  of  the 
Unttad  States  Justify  it.  Kven  than,  however, 
the  mlUtary  aid  woold  ba  taaoaaed  at  the 
current  annual  level  of  $80.3  znlUlon  rather 
than  the  fllS  mlHlon  the  Admtnistration 
reipMatad. 

•nia  R>relgn  Affairs  Oeouaittaa  baa  pro- 
jected the  national  interaaS  oa  a  bfoodrr 
canvaa  than  that  aamtoyad  I9  tba  Btoto  aad 
Defense  Departaients.  It  woold  be  fortbardy 
for  tbe  Administration  to  Ignore  tbe  mean- 
lug  of  Its  actions. 


cxvn- 
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The  8«iate  met  at  9:48  ajn.  and  wm 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Axmx  Ciahston, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Califomia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

-.  Sternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Tliy 
mercies  which  are  new  every  morning, 
for  new  light  and  insight  and  promise. 
Through  the  toil  of  the  day  keep  us  by 
Thy  grace.  Make  us  ever  alert  to  the 
prompting  of  Thy  spirit,  giiarding  us 
against  the  wrong  and  supporting  us  in 
the  right,  undergirding  and  reinforc- 
ing all  our  efforts. 

Rddndle  the  light  of  freedom  and  the 
faith  oi  the  people  in  the  founding  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic  that  tn  these  tu- 
multuous and  tension-flUed  days  we  may 
be  vltaliaed  by  the  irresistible  moral 
forces  and  the  spiritual  verities  which 
nourish  democracy.  Keep  us  from  being 
disheartened  by  the  human  perversity 
and  folly  of  the  destructive  few  while 
the  many  give  their  best  for  justice, 
truth,  and  righteousness.  As  we  labor  for 
a  better  nation,  we  beseech  Thee  to  ena- 
ble us  so  to  order  our  national  life  as 
to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  good  will 
amoog  all  the  nations. 

Hear  this  and  all  the  unuttered  prayers 
In  the  secret  of  our  hearts.  Amen. 


TOSIONATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  msSmiNO  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  pleaae  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  EiXKNDnt). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Skmate, 
Pbxbidknt  pko  txmpou. 
WathingUm.  D.C..  Jvly  U.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Balng  tarapoimrUy  abaent  from  the  Sexutta 

on  oOclal  dutiM,  I  appoint  Hon.  Aum  Cbaxb- 

TOB,  a  Banator  from  Ux»  sute  oX  CamonUa. 

^io  perform  tbe  dutl«a  of  Ux  Cbalr  during  my 

abMno*. 

Aujof  J.  BLLBtnm. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  Presldoit  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MAIfSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Joamal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  ao,  1871,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witboiit  oblectton.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DX7RING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authortied  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Smate  today. 

The  ACTDfO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  ofaJectioD.  It  la  so  oidered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session,  to  consld»  the 
nominations  oa  the  executive  calendar 
imder  "New  Reports." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   OCEANIC    AND   ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adminiatration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
ti(His  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  conflmuition 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIIffiNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  in  stating,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  that  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  yesterday,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each:  Senator 
Macnttson,  Senator  Jacksok,  and  Sen- 
ator Syiomcton? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wish  to  be  heard  under  the  standing  or- 
der? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Soi- 
at<n>  fn»n  Washington  (Mr.  Maonuson) 
is  rcoognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MAcmrsoir  when 
he  introduced  S.  2321  and  the  ensuing 
discussion  are  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  un- 
der Statemmts  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  auonim,  with  tbe 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  limitatioa 
Already  entered  Into. 


Tb»  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  ix>ll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Symiwgton  when 
he  submitted  an  amendment  appear  un- 
der Siibmission  of  Amendment  No.  294 
to  the  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
Uon  Bill,  S.  939.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  20, 1971,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
101)  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
July  20,  1971,  as  "National  Moon  Walk 
Day." 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  to  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  C^unston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  and  with- 
drawing the  nomination  of  Col.  Walter 
B.  Staudt,  Texas  Air  National  Guard, 
from  further  consideration  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  brigadier  general.  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  which  nominating  mes- 
sages were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes  for  each  Senator. 


REPORTS  REGARDING  POSSIBLE 
RESIGNATION  OF  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OP  DEFENSE  PACKARD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginla.  Mr.  President, 
news  reports  indicate  this  morning  that 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
David  A.  Packard,  may  either  resign  his 
position  or  be  forced  to  resign.  The  re- 
ports devrioped  from  testimony  prepared 
for  a  congressional  committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  Packard,  in  bis  oommente  pre- 
pared for  the  ctxnmlttee.  indicated  stsne 
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canocm  aboofc  ttie  laopoaed  legialathw 
deaHng  with  Lockheed  Aircraft. 

At  this  point  I  hate  not  made  •  firm 
decision  in  regard  to  this  proposed  legls- 
latloQ.  Ittere  are  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  questkm. 

But  I  rise  today  to  say  I  think  it  vouU 
be  vei7  unrtiilraWf  from  the  point  of 
view  otf  oar  Matlon  if  the  Deputy  Seere- 
tary  off  Defense,  Mr.  Pa^ard,  were  to 
resign  or  be  forced  to  resign. 

When  men  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  come  before  Congress  and 
the  respective  committees  of  Congress  to 
testify,  CoixgreM  wants  to  know  their 
views,  and  I  think  the  Congiesb  is  en- 
titled to  their  own  view.  If  they  are  not 
going  to  give  their  views  frankly  and 
conscientious,  I  do  not  see  much  point 
in  inviting  them  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittees. 

As  to  David  Packard.  I  tUnk  he  la  a 
man  of  imusoal  talent.  He  has  great 
ability.  He  is  trytag  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  chaotic  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  Defense  Department  Insofar  as  pro- 
curement contracts  are  concerned.  He  is 
making  some  headway  in  this  endeavor. 

Certainly  there  is  no  more  unselfish 
man  to  Government  than  is  David  Pack- 
ard. He  is  not  in  Government  because  he 
needs  a  Job,  or  wants  a  job,  or  because 
he  is  tr^ng  to  get  high  politieal  ofQce. 

He  Is  In  Government  for  one  reason,  if 
I  Judge  him  accurately.  He  is  to  Govern- 
ment for  one  reastm,  and  that  is  to  do 
his  best  to  serve  the  United  States  of 
Amerlea.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  met, 
in  my  time  ta  Washington,  a  more  dedi- 
cated individual  or  one  of  higher  to- 
tegrlty  than  is  David  Packard.  He  be- 
lieves to  q;>eaking  frankly.  I  admire  that 
cliaracteristic.  That  is  one  reason  many 
of  us  to  Congress  have  confidence  to  him. 

So  I  hope  these  reports  emanating 
from  testimony  prepared  for  a  congres- 
si(mal  committee  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Packard  Is  either  planntog  to  resign  or 
may  be  forced  to  resign  are  inaccurate. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  were  the  Gov- 
ernment to  lose  his  servlcce. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
p<M-e.  The  SenattH^s  time  has  exphwd. 

Mr.  STMIMGTON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
oiHiized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTCW.  I  would  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  nuide  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  defend  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Packard  when  he  was  at- 
tacked primarily  beeause  he  was  a  busi- 
nessman and  had  been  sucees^ul  before 
he  came  trito  Government. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  watohlng  Sec- 
retary Packard  operate,  and  bdleve  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  bis  eKpeiienoe 
and  ability  were  not  continued  to  be 
available  to  the  Intcieet  of  the  taxpay- 
ers. We  have  not  agreed  on  everything, 
he  and  I;  bat,  to  mj  opfnton,  he  is  an 
ai^  piAOe  servant. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
would  Uke  to  join  the  dMlngulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  would  like  to  read 


from  an  article  to  the  Wasfatogtoa 
this  morning  with  rcqieci  to  the  sltoa- 
tion  to  which  the  Ssnater  from  Virginia 
referred : 

In  a  prepared  stat«mAnt  sent  to  tlie  same 
comaUMaa  linndsr  magntng.  a  few  bo«m  Im- 
f ore  he  was  scheduled  to  testify,  Deyoiy  flso* 
retary  of  Pe^en—  Daivld  Paakard  was  sbaiply 
critical  of  the  bigger  loan  guarantee  pack- 
age- 
Packard,  however,  waa  pressured  Into  drop- 
ping tbe  critical  parts  of  bU  statement  from 
tbe  Tenlon  be  actually  read  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

TtM  piieiiiiii,  aeoordlaig  to  well  tnfamied 
KovenmMBt  offlrtala,  rwmr  from  Um  Treeeury 
Department,  wbexc  the  Wblte  House  eSorta 
to  aave  liocfcheed  freai  bankruptcy  are  co- 
ordinated. 

Packard's  oonevs  U  that  tbe  sa  bUIion 
fund  would  undermtne  Pentagon  attoa^rta 
to  fflcoe  the  4M«nw  totfiiatry  Into  better ) 
atemsBt  practloea. 


Let  me  interpolate  at  that  potot.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  more  important, 
as  far  as  procurement  is  concerned  and 
as  far  as  national  defense  is  concerned 
m  the  procuremmt  area,  than  for  us  to 
force  on  the  Pentagon  and  the  defense 
contract  proeedure  more  efiOcient  prac- 
tkxa.  I  have  had  my  diflerenees  with  Mr. 
Packard,  too,  but  I  tolnk  be  la  a  man  of 
enonnous  ability  and  competenee,  and 
he  certatoly  is  dedicated  to  trytog  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  procinement  proce- 
dures. 

He  points  out  that  this  bill,  which  wHl 
be  before  us  m  a  few  mtoutes,  probably, 
will  undermtoe  the  Defense  Department 
position.  I  h(9e  Senatrav  will  keep  that 
in  mind  as  we  diacuaa,  debate,  and  vote 
on  the  biU. 

The  article  contmues: 

Wblle  Packard  Is  tbe  only  insider  to  openly 
challenge  tbe  administration  line  thus  far,  a 
number  of  other  grovemment  officials  say  pri- 
vately that  they  agree  with  blm.  Tbe  major 
fear  expressed  Is  that  once  tbe  loan  ma- 
rhlnery  is  set  up.  Ckmgteas  win  bave  Uttle 
or  no  control  over  the  money. 

"It's  Just  going  to  be  a  big,  tempting  ta 
billion  pot  Bitting  there,"  says  one  Pentagon 
official,  "and  Congress  won't  bave  to  vote 
every  time  someone  dips  Into  It." 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  David  Pack- 
ard is  for  a  goarsntee  to  Lockheed.  I 
think  that  ought  to  he  understood.  Be  Is 
for  it.  not  against  it.  But  when  be  testi- 
fied he  made  it  dear  that  it  should  not 
be  a  precedent  and,  thcrefoe,  he  was  op- 
posed to  a  generic  bin.  A  generic  biU  will 
be  before  us.  That  is  the  bill  on  wfal^  we 
will  vote.  I  do  mt  think  we  should  grant 
Lockheed  a  loan.  I  think  it  would  be  bad 
precedent.  Bi^  if  the  Senate  disretanli 
my  thtoktog  and  takes  the  Padovd  view, 
once  we  start  down  that  path.  It  means 
the  free  enterprise  system  that  has  given 
this  country  the  greatest  economy  to  the 
world  win  end,  beeanae  It  means  we  will 
never  agato  have  the  sltaation  of  a  com- 
pany falBnff  and  having  to  disc.ft)ltoe 
itself  against  that  eventaality.  Tbere  wHl 
Just  be  rewatda  and.  therefore,  we  witt 
not  have  the  force  that  haa  made  oar 
ecoiMBiy  80  cCeetkw. 

(Mr.  COOK  assumed  the  chair  as  Pre- 
siding oauei.> 

Mr.  CRAfCBlCm.  Fbst,  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  for  taking  the  chair 


so  that  I  covld  spei^  briefly  on  the  ■■*- 
ter  before  the  Bomfce. 

I  want  to  Join  other  Benatars  la  ex- 
pressing my  high  regard  fflr  ifr.  RMkard. 
who  iB  a  eoostitueat  of  arinsu  *  Oalifor- 
nlan.  wkv  has  sw«l  with  giea*  dtattne- 
tion  as  Under  Secretory  of  Defcsise.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  fran  Vlntnta 
that  no  man  Is  more  dediealed  to  puhttt 
service  to  the  entire,  executive  branch, 
and  he  is  performing  magnificently  to 
tbe  role  he  is  fulfilling  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

On  the  matter  ol  IwkhHfd,  Ilwd bad 
the  gravest  reservations  about  the  orig- 
inal proposals  for  a  loan  for  that  com- 
pany, and  it  was  only  after  exhaustive 
consideration  on  my  part  and  attend- 
ance through  an  the  hesjtogs  on  that 
matter  before  the  Bank,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  that  I  came  to 
the  confJuKJon  that,  overall,  ttie  broad- 
ened bill  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  for 
this  coontry,  and  I  am,  therefore,  sup- 
porting that  measure. 

•"Mr.  CRANSTC^  assumed  the  cbalr  »s 
Acting  Resident  pro  leuipuie.) 

Mi-.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  wath  the 
comments  of  my  colleague  from  Virginia . 
I  think  what  is  at  issue  here — and  he 
touched  upon  it— is  tbe  word  "credl- 
bOUy."  which  seems  to  be  to  tenuous 
straite  as  between  the  Govemmcnt  and 
the  public,  but  will  certainly  became 
tenuous  between  the  eseeutlre  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  Go'vemment  un- 
less we  have  those  persons  ttotn  the 
executive  branch  coming  to  convince  ue 
m  the  portion  where  they  can  :^>e8k 
frankly  and  openly. 

David  Pacdwrd,  to  tbe  course  of  his 
career,  has  made  decisions  wblcb  have 
not  always  been  f  avondile  to  my  State  of 
Ckannecticut,  but  they  were  always  well 
reasoned,  and  he  was  fair  and  objective. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  fantastic  job  to 
the  Defense  Department  of  trying  to 
bring  (urder  out  of  chaos,  as  was  well 
stated  by  the  SenatM'  from  Virginia. 

For  the  sake  of  creditailtty  aa  between 
this  branch  of  Government  and  tte  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  wotfld  hope  we  oonSiA 
have  a  feeling  that  when  men  come  from 
that  area  of  government  they  do  zu)t 
arrive  as  messenger  boys.  bbt.  rather, 
that  they  are  before  us  using  those  mtods 
for  wUch  Bsinds  they  were  selected  for 
tbeir  oompiicaied  Jobs  to  tbe  first  to- 
stance. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  we^s  and  months 
ahead,  I  would  hope  that  the  aebntoistra- 
tion  would  realize  that  tbe  comments 
of  Secretary  Packard  are  healthy — even 
though  I  haiH>en  to  disagree  with  the 
Loekfased  loan— f w  givtac  cradlfattlty  to 
tbe  admtoistiatlon'a  rsgnsst.  If  there  is 
anytfatog  that  would  tmn  one  against 
tbe  Torkhwed  loan,  it  would  be  sny  sort 
of  retilbuUou  against  tbe  dear  thlnk- 
tog  of  this  man. 

The  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ftuther  morning  business? 


QOCHtUM  CAU. 

tfr.   MANSFDELD.  tSt.  President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiummx. 
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Tim  ACTIHQ  FRJBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

lbs  ■wtitant  leglalative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  eali  tbe  roQ. 

Ifr.  ICANSPEEUX  Ur.  Preddnt,  I  Mk 
unmntmoas  consent  tbat  the  qoomin  call 
beieednded. 

Ttw  ACTINO  PiUBBIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 


oomiNuiylnC  popv):  to  the  (XunmlUM  m 
Intarlor  and  Iimilar  Afl«ln. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ceahston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  f  oOowlnf  lettov,  irtiieh  were 
reCerred  as  Indicated: 


JLitmtmatm    to    trx    BtTsorr, 

1973.    YOB    nn    Aurr    Cove  or    Xkox- 

irans  (&  Doc.  No.  Va-Sa) 

A  comtnnnKatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  TTntted  States,  tranamlttlng  propoeed 
emendmeate  to  tbe  request  for  »iq»n>prU- 
tions  trancmlttad  in  the  budget  for  the  flacal 
year  1973,  InTolvlng  no  net  Incieaae  la  budget 
authority,  for  the  Army  Corps  of  KnglxieeTS 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

iMTcacBAMCx  OF  JxHUBDicnoN  OT  Civn. 
Woaxs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  giving  notice, 
pursvaxtt  to  law,  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partaneMts  to  lotetehaage  JtutsdleMoa  of  oivU 
works  and  National  forest  lands  at  Ubby 
Dam  and  ISeserrolr  in  Montana  (with  ac- 
companying paper*);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Agrleulture  and  Forestry. 

Arrmarfu,     of     Loan     bt     tbx     RinuL 

ELICTalFICATION     AaMDilVnUTION 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Rniml  Beettlfleatlon  Administration  sub- 
mltttng  information,  pursuant  to  law.  regiaid- 
ing  tUb  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Mlnnkota 
Power  OoeperatlTe,  Inc.,  of  Ora&d  Fcm-Ies,  N. 
Dak.  (witti  afccbnipanylng  papers)-  to  the 
CooBBilttee  on  AppropriatiMis. 

Rspocrs  OF  ma  Covrraoun  OmanaxL 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  tbe  United  States  sobmttttng,  pursoant  to 
law,  liweimwrti{  «ae  enUtled  "Progree*  Made 
TXiwrd  fBaqmidaDt  and  CoaqpiMienalFe 
Audits  of  tbw  mtw-Amerioan  Deiwlopuexit 
Bank,"  and  the  other  "LegislatkHi  Reeom- 
mended  To  Reduce  liosses  of  Two  Insured 
Loan  Punds  of  tbe  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration'' (with  accompanying  reports) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Con4>tr(riler  General  of 
the  united  States,  tranamlttmg.  puraoant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "laaprovements  Needed 
In  Management  of  Projects  to  Develop  Busi- 
ness Opportunities  for  the  Poor",  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  dated  July  20.  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  rq;>ort) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Further  ImpnTvements 
Needed  In  Administration  of  tbe  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Oompany  Program",  Small 
Business  Administration,  dated  July  31,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

PaoKMSD  Lwiiat  sTiow  Rxlstimo  to  Dstklof- 
Mxirr  or  Naxxokai.  Rbsoukcz  XjANds 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Intsrior, 
transmitting  a  draft  e(  peepeeed  legislation 
to  proTlda  tat  the  manafnaant,  protaetton. 
and  daratopmaat  at  tbe  national  reaouroe 
lands  and  for  other  puipoeea  (with  an  ac- 


PETITIONS 


Petitlans  were  receited  and  referred, 
ae  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  FBKSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Cbakstow ) : 

A  Joint  leaototion  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Skmatk  JotMT  RasoLimoK  No.  33 

"Ratifying  tbe  propoeed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  right  to  vote  at  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States  who  are  elgbtaen  years  of  age 
or  older 

"Whereaa,  the  9ad  Congress  of  the 
United  States  o<  America  at  its  first  Session, 
in  both  Hotisee,  by  a  Constitutional  majority 
of  two-tblrcU  thereof,  adopted  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  tbe  following 
words,  to  Wit: 

** 'JotMT  Rebolotion 

"  'Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentatittes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  [two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  Statea, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  a  part  of  the  Constltutiao  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatxires  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

**  'AancLS  — 

"  'Sacnoif  1.  The  rt^t  of  eitleens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  ei^teen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"  'Sac.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Reeolved  by  the  Senate,  tbe  House  ot  Del- 
egates concurring: 

"1.  That  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  U>e  United  States  of  America  herein 
set  forth  be,  and  tbe  same  is  hereby,  ratified 
and  atBrmed; 

"3.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution IM  forwarded  by  the  Oovemor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Washington,  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  1%  Washington,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  tbe  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  ot  Virginia;  ordered  to  lie  en 
tbe  Uble: 

"Hotita  Joint  RsaoLtmoir  No.  106 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  ttte  United 
States  to  exempt  public  employees'  bene- 
fit and  pension  plans  from  tbe  provisions 
of  the  propoeed  'Employee  Benefit  Secur- 
ity Act' 

"Whereas,  tbe  Congress  ot  the  United 
States  is  currently  considsring  a  bill  known 
as  the  'Employee  Benefit  Security  Act'  (H.R. 
1289)  which  would  place  stringent  ngtUa- 
tions  and  controls  on  employee  pension 
and  benefit  plans.  Including,  as  such  bill  is 
presently  drawn,  public  employee  benefit 
plans  such  aa  those  administered  by  the 
Virginia  Supplemental  Retirement  System; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Virginia  Supplemental  Re- 
tirement System,  and  other  almUar  public 
plans  are  strictly  controlled  by  the  statutes 


which  create  them  and  their  aflalrs  are  al- 
ready matters  of  public  leoord;  for  which 
rsaaona  they  are  not  subject  to  the  abuses 
preyalent  in  some  private  benefit  plans  which 
have  induced  tbe  Congress  to  considw  such 
legistatlon;  and 

"Whereas,  application  of  the  provisions  of 
tha  "Employee  Benefit  Security  Act'  to  the 
Virginia  Supplemental  Retirement  System 
and  othera  like  It  would  be  unnecessary  in 
some  instances,  would  create  statutory  con- 
flicts in  others,  and  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible in  stui  others,  thereby  placing  an  in- 
tolerable administrative  burden  upon  tbe 
agencies  ^Hiich  manage  such  public  {dans; 
and 

"Whereas,  public  employee  plans  In  gen- 
eral and  the  Virginia  Supjdemental  Retire- 
ment System  in  particular  do  not  contain 
the  flaws  of  inadequate  funding,  vesting  and 
disclosure  safeguards,  which  appear  to  be  the 
principal  targets  for  corrective  action  in- 
tended by  such  federal  legislation;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia,  the  Senate  concurring,  Tbat  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morlaliaed  to  exempt  public  employees'  bene- 
fit plans  from  tbe  provisions  of  H.R.  1369 
and  other  similar  bills;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Tbat  the  members  of  Congress 
from  Virginia  are  hereby  earnestly  requested 
to  introduce  or  support  measures  designed 
to  effect  such  an  exemption;  and.  be  it 
finally 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House  of 
Delegates  is  Instructed  to  jand  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Cleita  of  the  'United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  send  twenty-five  copies 
hereof  to  Honorable  John  H.  Dent,  the  Chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  tjbe  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  with  a  re- 
quest that  It  be  placed  in  the  record  of  auch 
stibconimlttee's  deliberations  on"H.S.  liKl." 


REPC»ITS  OF  GOIiOCrrrEEB 

The  following  reports  of  committeefi 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  Uia  Committee 
od  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment:  ' 

S.  389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sttpheh  Lai)ce 
Pender,  Patricia  Jenifer  Pendei*,  and  Denese 
Gene  Pender  (Rept.  No.  93-374). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  th4  Committee  mi 
tbe  Judiciary,  without  ameodmaot: 

S.  733.  A  bUl  to  create  an  additional  Judicial 
district  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  for 
otber  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-279). 

By  Mr.  BtTRDICK,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment : 

8. 1868.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  aayton  Blon 
Craig,  Arthur  P.  Wutb.  Mrs.  Lenore  D.  Hanlcs. 
David  E.  Sleeper,  and  De  Witt  John  (Rept. 
No.  92-280). 

By  Mr.  HRU8KA.  from  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating 1971  as  tbe  "Tear  of  World  Minority 
Language  Groups"   (Rept.  No.  92-276). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Ree.  133.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain 
cases  (Rept.  No.  93-377) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

8.  Con.  Res.  36.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution favoring  the  sospenslon  of  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aUaoa  (Rapt.  No.  SS-fTfl). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  Che  Committee  on 
tha  Judiciary: 

8. 3380.  An  original  bill  to  improve  Judkdal 
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maoblMry  by  pennltttBg  Uie  retirament  of 
jusueos  and  Judgaa  of  the  United  States  with 
long  periods  of  aarvlea  (Rept.  M6.  W-Sn). 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
LoNO,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments: 

HJl.  6906.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  to 
authorise  tbe  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No. 
93-378). 

By  Mr.  ALLKN.  firom  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreetry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3073.  A  MH  to  amend  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Aot  to  provide  that  certain  plants 
whloh  process  egg  products  shall  be  exempt 
from  snob  act  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
(Rept.  NO.  93-383) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  ACTIVITIES, 
1970"_REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  92-283) 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 230,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Antitrust  and  Mcmopoly  Activities, 
1970,"  together  with  individual  views, 
whidi  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowing 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Fred  L.  Hadsel.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  aiMl  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ghana. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Edward  R.  Neather.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
VS.  district  Judge  for  tbe  eastern  dUtrict  of 
New  York; 

Robert  E.  DeMasclo,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan; 

Aldon  J.  Anderson,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah; 

William  S.  Sessions,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  VS. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Texas; 

Maurice  H.  Slgler,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole; 

William  T.  Woodard.  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole; 
and 

Gerald  E.  Murch.  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Parole. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  mi.lSi  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Jomt  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2319.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Imelda  D. 
Aragon.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  2330.   A   bill   to  promote   the  (»derly 
adjustment  of  tobacco  production  and  mar- 
keting. Raftered  to  the  Committee  on  Agil. 
culture  and  Forestry. 


:      By  Ifr.  MAamraOK  (tat  Umaelf  and 

Mr.  jAOKSOir) : 
8.  3831.  A  bUI  to  assist  Stotaa  having  an 
unemployment  rate  of  7.6  percent  or  more 
to  prcnrlde  up  to  26  weeks  of  emergency  com- 
panaation  to  unemployed  workers  who  have 
exhatisted  their  entitlement  to  both  regtOar 
unemi^oymant  compensation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSCW  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hast): 
8.  3333.  A  bUl  to  estaUish  a  system  of  first 
I>arty,  no-fa\Ut  insurance  for  victims  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himstif  and  Ur. 
McInttsx) : 
S.  3323.   A   blU   to   provide   an   additional 
permanent  district  Judgeship  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.  Referred  to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   METCALF   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovouf) : 
S.  3334.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  national  power 
grid  system,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  an 
adequate  and  reliable  low-oost  electric  power 
supply  consistent  with  tbe  enhancement  of 
environmental  values  and  the  preservation 
of  competition  in  the  electric  power  Industry. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATFISU): 
S.  3325.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  pro- 
hibiting foreign  assistance  from  being  fur- 
nished  by  the  United  States  to  a  country 
with  which  the  United  States  does  not  have 
diplomatic  relations.  Referred  to  tbe  Gmn- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OoLDwaTia) : 
S.  3336.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  with- 
in the  area  comprising  the  Organ  Pipe  Cac- 
tus National  Monument,  Ariz.,  and  to  ad- 
minister such  lands  to  be  acquired  as  a  pM-t 
of  such  monument.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaira. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  hlnaseU,  Mr.  Ka- 
vm,  Mr.   Hansen,   Mr.  Cuans,  Mr. 
Bbmnrt,  and  Mr.  BaocK) : 
S.  3337.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  strike  ballots 
in  certain  cases.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Hung 
Lai  and  his  wife,  Shuk  King  Lai.  Referred  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3339.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Eduarda 
Jeeus  Garcia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Coaunittee 
on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  3330.  An  original  bUl  to  Improve  Judi- 
cial machinery  by  permitting  the  retirement 
of  Justices  and  Judges  of  tbe  United  States 
with  long  periods  of  service.  Ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  HRU8KA: 
S.J.  Res.  136.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  week  In  January  1972  as  "National 
Retailing  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BR<X>KE: 
S.  2320.  A  blU  to  promote  the  orderly 
adjustment  of  tobacco  production  and 
marketing.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

tobacco  MASKXT  ADJTrSTKXNT  ACT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  7  years  have  passed  since  the  Sur- 


geon Oeneral  ot  the  IThlted  States  Is- 
sued a  report  detaUlng  the  health  faai- 
anh  caused  by  eigarette  8mok1ng  and 
recommending  that  appropilate  stepe  be 
taken  by  the  Oovemment  to  meet  those 
dangers. 

In  the  meantime,  while  more  Ameri- 
cans die  annuaTly  from  lung  eaneer  than 
have  died  during  the  entire  Vietnam  war, 
per  ci«>ita  con8umi>tion  of  cigarette*  has 
decreased  only  slightly.  This  is  de^ite 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Tnde  Commission  have  taken  im- 
portant steps  to  alert  the  American  pub- 
lic to  the  dangers  of  smoking  and  that 
the  1964  r^wrt  released  by  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  concluded  that — 

Cigarette  wnoklng  U  a  health  hasard  of 
sufficient  Importance  in  the  United  States 
to  warrant  appropriate  remedial  action. 

The  Congress  took  a  bold  and  wise  step 
last  year  when  it  passed  the  Cigarette 
TAhrting  Act  requiring  all  cigarette 
packages  to  bear  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  Has  De- 
termined That  Cigarette  Smoking  la  Dan- 
gerous to  Tour  Health. 

That  law  also  prohibited  eigarette 
commercials  on  broadcast  media  effec- 
tive January  2, 1971. 

I  supported  these  provisions  but  believe 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  the  has- 
ards  of  smoking. 

Oovemment-spraiaored  studies  have 
conclusively  proven  that  the  risk  of 
developing  lung  cancer  mcreases  with 
duration  of  cigarette  smoking  and  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smrtked  per  day,  and 
is  diminished  by  discontinuing  smoking. 
In  comparison  with  nonsraokers,  aver- 
age male  smokers  of  cigarettes  are  ap- 
proximately 10  times  more  likely  to  de- 
velop lung  cancer. 

Other  scientific  studies  have  concluded 
that  cigarette  smoking  far  outweighs  at- 
mospheric pollution  and  occupational  ex- 
posures as  the  prime  cause  of  <duonlc 
broncho-pulmonary  disease. 

Three  Yale  Medical  School  physicians 
recently  conducted  a  thorough  study  of 
lung  cancer  m  teenagers  and  concluded 
that  symptons  such  as  "cough,  i^elgm, 
and  shortness  of  breath  were  much  more 
common  among  smokers  than  among 
nonsmokers."  They  presented  objective 
evidence  of  deleterious  functional 
changes  in  the  lungs  of  teenagers  who 
smoke  only  a  few  years. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Congress  this  year  that  would  limit 
the  advertising,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes.  Included  are  pro- 
posals to  require  advertisers  to  warn  con- 
sumers of  the  iMtentlal  danger  to  health 
from  smoking  cigarettes,  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  samples  ot  cig- 
arettes, and  to  prevent  or  control  smok- 
ing on  common  carriers  (derating  In 
interstete  commerce.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  served 
notice  In  recent  days  that  cigarette  com- 
panies must  dlsdofie  tar  and  nicotine 
contents  In  their  advertising. 

I  apidaud  these  and  other  efforts  that 
are  being  made  in  the  intereste  of  the 
public  health  amd  safety. 
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However,  Z  also  beUere  thai  the  Gov- 
cnuncnt  ouidit  to  review  carefully  the 
financial  aadlnstituttoDal  support  which 
it  fumiabfls  Xor  tobacco  pwxtuctiop.  In 
light  ot  the  sdentifleaUr  prorcn  metlical 
harm,  the  economic  interests  of  the  to- 
bacco industiy  clearly  ought  not  be  con- 
sidered the  overriding  factor  in  this  pub- 
lic debate. 

The  futility  of  Constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  alcohol  early  in  this  century  Is 
clear  proof  that  the  Government  cannot 
realistically  place  an  outrii^t  prolilbition 
on  human  tobacco  consumption.  Nor 
would  I  favor  sucdi  an  effort. 

It  is,  however.  appnH>riate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  examine  closely  the  continua- 
tion of  tlie  means  through  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  provides  substan- 
tial and  Impcfftant  economic  assistance 
to  the  tobacco  industry. 

At  a  time  ithen  many  programs  that 
mal»  vital  contributions  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  human  life  are  sadly  lacking  in 
funds,  it  is  foUy  to  continue  to  spend  tens 
of  miiiiQnn  of  dollars  for  a  product  that 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  healthy  human 
existence. 

I  introduced  into  the  last  Congress  S. 
1721.  a  bill  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  phasing  out  price  supports  for 
tobacco  production  over  a  4-year  period 
mdA  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  Oovem- 
ment funds  to  advertise  or  promote  this 
product. 

Unfortunately,  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  bill  by  the  Senate  Agrieutture  Com- 
mittee. Nor  did  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment take  the  usually  routine  step  of 
responding  to  a  committee  request  to 
present  its  views  on  the  bill. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  puUic  con- 
cern over  the  use  of  tobacco  has  in- 
creased the  need  for  Government  respon- 
siveness, I  am  reintroducing  today  in 
substantially  similar  form  the  Tobacco 
Market  Adjustment  Act  of  1971.  It  is 
my  shicere  hopt  that  it  will  receive  the 
close  and  favorable  attention  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

The  bill  iMtJVides  for  4-year  (biasing 
out  of  all  Federal  price  supports  for  to- 
bacco producers.  In  order  to  assist  farm- 
ers who  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
this  action,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  regtila- 
tions  to  asrist  in  orderly  crop  conversion. 

Federal  funds  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising  or  promoting  the 
sale  OT  use  of  tobacco  or  any  tobacco 
product  would  be  prohibited  as  would 
any  expenditure  fOT  the  subsidization  of 
the  export  of  tobacco  to  any  foreign 
country. 

I  deeply  regret  that  two  amendments 
introduced  by  Senator  Moss  to  HJl. 
9720,  the  agriculUuv  appropriations  bill, 
were  defeated.  The  first  amendment, 
similar  to  the  bill  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today,  would  have  barred  any  Yei- 
eral  expouUture  for  tobacco  subsidiza- 
tion, advertising,  or  inspection.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  would  have  established 
a  Commission  on  Tobacco  Adjustment 
Assistance  which  would  report  in  6 
months  oo  legislative  and  administrative 
action  necessary  to  aid  those  farmers 
who  suffer  economic  hardship  as  a  re- 


sult of  ttae  icduetlon  to  tobaeeo  eonsump- 

UOD. 

I  regret  liiat  my  colleagues  failed  to 
approve  eadi  of  these  amendments.  The 
support  granted  to  the  tobacco  industry 
is  considerably  more  than  that  provided 
in  commensurate  programs  for  other 
farm  products.  Ineluded  in  this  support 
for  1971  is  $112,277,572  In  direct  funds 
for  price  support  and  export  sales  pro- 
grams, and  $892,190,589  In  loans  out- 
standing through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

When  this  issue  is  viewed  in  x>erspec- 
tive,  it  is  clearly  illogical  for  Congress 
to  authorize  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  meritorious  effort  of  seek- 
ing a  cure  for  cancer,  while  It  continues 
to  spend  and  provide  loans  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  support 
of  the  production  of  tobacco  for  ciga- 
rettes, one  of  the  prime  causes  of  cancer. 

The  1971  report  of  the  Burgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  sets  forth  the 
best  possible  argument  of  which  I  am 
aware  as  to  why  this  bill  should  be  ap- 
proved: 

C»ncer  of  ihe  l\mg  in  tbe  United  States 
accounted  for  45,3S3  deatbs  among  males  and 
9,024  deatbs  among  females  In  1967.  It  Is 
presenUy  estimated  that  approximately  60,- 
000  people  wlU  die  of  lung  cancer  during 
1970. 

The  alarming  epidemic  of  lung  cancer  Is  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Death  rates 
for  lung  cancer  rose  from  6.6  (per  100.000 
resident  population  per  year)  In  1939  to  27.5 
in  1987.  This  rapid  Increase  followed  the  In- 
creased use  of  elgarettca  among  the  United 
States  population.  The  increase  has  occurred 
principally  among  males,  although,  more  re- 
oenUy,  females  have  shown  a  similar  rising 
pattern. 

The  converging  evidence  for  the  conclusion 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  the  major  cause  of 
lung  cancer  Is  derived  from  varied  tjrpes  of 
research.  Among  these  are  epidemiological, 
pathological,  and  laboratory  Investigations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rkord  at  this  point  to- 
gether with  a  ctrtlection  of  articles  dis- 
cussing the  health  hazards  that  result 
from  cigarette  smoking. 

Tiuen  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRS.  as  follows: 

8.  2320 
A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  adjustment 
of  tobacco  production  and  marketing 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tobacco  Market  Ad- 
justment Act". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  medical  evidence  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  smoking  on  personal  health  has 
been  amply  developed  and  analyzed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  and 
other  qualified  authorities; 

(2)  that  the  United  States  Oovemment 
and  the  governments  at  many  other  nations 
have  published  detailed  scientific  evaluations 
demoQstratUig  the  adverse  effects  of  smok- 
ing on  health  and  have  undertaken  informa- 
tion campaigns  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  hazards  asKxrtated  with  the  use  of 
tobacoo; 

(3)  that  the  widespread  use  of  such 
humful  substances  constitutes  a  danger  not 


oaly  to  perwonal  but  to  putaUo  haalih.  In 
Viev  of  the  epUtemle  proportlona  of  lUaeases 
■■■oeiatwl  with  tha  «m  of  tobaoeo  m  our  so- 
ciety and  of  the  particularly  grave  implica- 
tions of  continued  habituation  of  the  youth 
of  our  country;  and 

(4)  that  continued  govenuoaentid  support 
ot  tobacco  production  and  marketing  is  In- 
eorapatlble  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  protect  the  health 
of  American  citizeDS. 

Sac.  3.  TlUe  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  "l^lpg  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(l)  No  producer  of  tobacco  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  price  support  on  his  1973  crop  of  to- 
bacco unless  he  withholds  from  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  during  the  1972  crop  year  not 
less  than  35  per  centum  ot  the  tobacoo  acre- 
age allotment  for  his  farm  for  such  crop  year. 

"(2)  No  producer  of  tobacco  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support  on  his  1973  crop  of 
tobacco  unless  he  withholds  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  tot  the  1973  crop  year  not 
less  than  33  V3  per  centum  of  the  tobacco 
acreage  allotment  for  his  farm  for  such  crop 
year. 

"(3)  No  prodiioer  of  tobacoo  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  price  support  on  his  1974  crop  of  to- 
bacco unless  he  withholds  from  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  for  the  1974  crop  year  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  for  hU  farm  for  such  crop  year. 

"(4)  No  producer  of  tobacco  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  price  support  on  his  1975  crop  of  to- 
bacco unless  he  withholds  from  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  for  the  1975  crop  year  not  less 
than  75  per  centtun  of  the  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  for  his  farm  for  such  crop  year. 

"(5)  Beginning  with  the  1976  crop,  no  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  for  any  crop  of  tobacco. 

"(6)  Any  acreage  withheld  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  In  any  crop  year  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  de- 
voted, m  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to 
the  production  of  crops  other  than  tobacco: 
and  any  such  acreage  so  withheld  from  the 
production  of  tobacco  In  any  crop  year  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  foe  any  future  years,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  planted  to  tobacco  In 
such  crc^  year. 

"(7)  No  Federal  funds  may  lae  expended  on 
or  after  July  1,  1972.  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising or  promoting  the  sale  or  use  of  any 
kind  of  tobacco  or  tobacco  product. 

"(8)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  deems  ap- 
prt^rlate  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

1964  Rn»oKT  or  th«  Advisort  CoiiMTrrKE  to 
THS  SmcEON  Oknskal:  Smoking  and 
Health 

CHAPTca  4 

This  chapter  is  presented  In  two  sections. 
Section  A  contains  background  informa- 
tion, the  gist  of  the  Committee's  findings 
and  conclusions  on  tobacco  and  health,  and 
an  assessment  of  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  health  hazard.  Section  B  presents  all 
formal  conclusions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  selected  comments  abridged  from 
the  detailed  Summaries  that  appear  in  each 
chapter  of  Part  II  of  the  Report.  The  full 
scope  and  depth  of  the  Conunittee's  inquiry 
may  be  comprehended  only  by  study  of  the 
complete  Report. 

A.  BACKCKOTTIfD  AND  RIORUCBTS 

In  previous  studies,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
especially  cigarette  smoking,  has  been  causal- 
ly linked  to  several  rtlseaseti.  Such  use  has 
been  associated  with  tocreased  deatba  from 
lung  cancer  and  other  diseases,  notably  coro- 
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Bary  artery  ilHMsn.  dtfonlo  broncbltla.  antf 
amphyaama.  Tbaaa  widaly  reported  flndtnga. 
whleb  hava  bean  tlia  cauae  of  much  puUlc 
ooncem  over  the  past  decade,  hava  been  ac- 
cepted In  many  ooontrtea  by  offlelal  baalth 
agendea,  nr^*"**  aasoelatlons,  and  volun- 
tary health  ocgaalnAlona. 

The  potential  haaard  la  great  beoauaa  tbeaa 
diseases  an  major  causae  of  death  and  dls- 
abUlty.  m  1963,  over  600,000  people  In  the 
United  States  died  of  arterioaolsrotlc  heart 
disease  (pirbMtpaUy  coronary  artery  disease) . 
41,000  died  of  Inng  oanoer,  and  15,000  died 
of  bronchitis  and  amptaysema. 

The  numbers  of  deaths  In  some  Important 
disease  categories  that  have  been  reported 
to  have  a  relationship  with  tobacoo  use  are 
shown  m  Table  1.  This  table  preaento  one 
aspect  of  the  slae  of  the  potential  hasard: 
the  degree  of  association  with  the  use  of 
tobacco  wlU  be  discussed  later. 

Another  ca\ise  for  concern  Is  that  deaths 
from  some  of  these  rtlseasea  have  been  In- 
creasing with  great  rapidity  over  the  past 
few  decades. 

Lung  cancer  deatbs.  lass  than  8AM  In 
1930,  Increaaed  to  18,000  in  1960.  In  the  short 
period  stnoe  1966.  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
rose  from  less  than  27.000  to  the  1962  total 
of  41,000.  This  extrawdlnary  rise  has  not 
been  recorded  for  cancer  of  any  other  site. 
While  part  of  the  rising  trend  for  lung  can- 
cer Is  attributable  to  Improvements  In  diag- 
nosis and  the  f'h%«g<«g  age-composition  and 
size  of  the  population,  the  evidence  leaves 
little  doubt  that  a  true  Increase  m  lung 
cancer  has  taken  place. 

Deaths  from  arteriosclerotic,  coronary,  and 
degenerative  heart  disease  rose  from  273,000 
in  1940,  to  396,000  tn  1950.  and  to  678.000 
In  1963. 

Reported  deaths  from  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema  rose  from  2,300  In  I94S  to 
15,000  in  1962. 

The  changing  patterns  and  extent  of  to- 
bacco use  are  a  pertinent  aspect  of  the  to- 
bacco-health problem. 

TABLE  1.-DEATMS  FROM  SaiCTED  DISEASE  CATEGORIES, 
UNITED  STATES.  1N2 


CSOMSt 


ToM       MalM     FMittot 


Det'xtnthM  *n<l  trttrio- 
Kiaratic  iMsrt  disMW. 

(420,42) 577.918  34S,604 

Hyp«fttnsivf  heart  diisis* 

(440-3) «Z,17S  26.(54 

CSMM  o(  lunt  (lU-n 41,37e  3S,312 

CitrlMiis  ol  livn  (Ml) 21,824  14,392 

Bronchitis  and  (mphyssiM 

(502,527.1) 15,104  12,937 

Stomadi  aad  doodsnal  slesrs 

(540-1) 12,228  8,836 

Canctf  of  balddef  (181) 8,081  5,575 

CanMrsforalcavHTOW-*)--  <•«!  4>S20 

CMMrsl«M|)ta«s(150)....  5,0*8  3,973 

Casc*r«ilaiynx(l(l) t417  2.172 

A8  abovt  csusss 752,683  463,312 

AU  othsr  cauMt 1.004,027  531,477 

AltsusM 1,756.720  994,789 


229,314 

35,522 
6.064 
7,495 

2,167 

3,392 
2.506 
1,561 
1.115 
245 


289,381 
47^550 


761,931 


I  intsnutiasal  Stslistiesl  CUnilicatioii  numbsn  is  per- 
totbesii. 

Nearly  70  million  people  In  the  United 
States  consume  tobacco  regularly.  Cigarette 
consumptton  in  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased markedly  since  the  turn  of  the  On- 
tury,  when  per  capita  consumption  was  less 
than  60  dgarattas  a  year.  Since  1910,  when 
cigarette  oonsamptton  par  person  (IS  years 
and  older)  was  ISS.  It  rose  to  136S  In  IMO, 
to  1,838  In  1»«0.  to  8,823  In  1950.  and  to  a 
peak  ot  %9»  In  1001.  TIm  1856  OurTsnt  Popu- 
lation Bnrvay  showed  that  68  paroemt  of  the 
mala  popolstlon  and  9AA  paieant  of  tb* 
female  popQlaSkm  18  years  o<  age  and  over 
were  rsgnlar  smokers  of  elgarattaa. 


to.  oontrsst  with  this  Sharp  Increase  In 
cigarette  amnklng.  per  capita  use  of  tobacoo 
In  ottwr  forms  has  gone  down.  Per  ci4>lta 
consumption  of  elgan  daellaad  tram  117  tn 
1930  to  66  in  1963.  Consumption  ot  pipe  to- 
bacoo. whloh  rsaebed  a  peak  ot  3^  iba.  per 
person  in  1010,  feU  to  a  Uttls  more  than  haU 
a  pound  per  p«son  In  1063.  Uss  of  chawing 
tobacco  has  declined  from  aboat  four  pounds 
per  person  in  1900  to  half  a  pound  In  1863. 

The  background  for  the  Oommlttea'a  study 
thus  Included  much  general  Information  and 
findings  from  previous  InvestlgaUons  whloh 
aaaoclatied  the  Increase  in  cigarette  smolrtng 
with  inereaaed  deaths  In  a  number  of  major 
disease  categories.  It  was  In  this  setting  that 
the  Committee  began  Its  work  to  assess  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  health  baaard 
attributable  to  smoking. 

KINDS  a»  avmaxca 

In  order  to  Judge  whether  smoking  and 
other  tobacco  uses  are  Injurious  to  health 
or  related  to  specific  diseases,  the  Ooountttae 
evaluated  three  main  kinds  at  sclentlfle 
evidence: 

1.  Animal  experiments. — ^In  numerous 
studies,  animals  have  been  exposed  to  to- 
bacco smoke  and  tars,  and  to  the  various 
chemical  compounds  they  oontaln.  Seven  of 
these  compounds  (polycydlc  aromatic  com- 
pounds) have  been  established  as  cancer- 
produdng  (oarglnogenlc).  Other  substances 
in  tobacco  and  smoke,  though  notoardno- 
gentc  themselves,  promote  cancer  produc- 
tion or  lower  the  threshold  to  a  known  car- 
cinogen. Several  toxic  or  irritant  gases  con- 
tained In  tobacco  smoke  produce  experi- 
mentally the  kinds  of  non-cancerous  damage 
seen  in  the  tissues  and  cells  of  heavy  smok- 
ers. This  Includes  suppresslMi  of  ciliary  ac- 
tion that  ncrmaUy  olaansea  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  damage  to  the  lung  air  sacs,  and  to 
mucous  glands  and  goblet  ceUs  which  pro- 
duce mucus. 

8.  CliniooZ  and  autopsy  studies. — Obsova- 
tlons  of  thousands  of  patients  and  autopsy 
studies  of  smokers  and  non-smokers  tixyw 
that  many  kinds  of  damage  to  body  f«mc- 
Uons  and  to  organs,  cells,  and  tissues  occur 
more  frequently  and  severely  in  smokers. 
Tliree  kinds  of  cellular  changes — loss  of  cili- 
ated cells,  thickening  (more  than  two  layers 
of  basal  oells),  and  presence  of  atypical 
cells — are  much  more  common  in  the  lining 
layer  (epithelium)  of  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chi of  cigarette  smokers  than  of  non-smokais. 
Some  of  the  advanced  lesions  seen  In  the 
bronchi  of  cigarette  smokers  are  probably 
premalignant.  Cellular  changes  regularly 
found  at  autopsy  in  patients  with  chronic 
bronchitis  are  more  often  present  In  the 
bronchi  of  smokers  than  non-smokers. 
Pathological  changes  In  the  air  sacs  and 
other  functional  tissue  of  the  lung  (paren- 
chyma) have  a  remarkably  close  association 
with  past  history  of  cigarette  smoking. 

8.  Population  studies. — Another  kind  of 
evidence  regarding  an  association  between 
smoking  and  disease  comes  from  ^demlo- 
logieal  studies. 

In  retavspectlve  studies,  the  smoking  his- 
tories of  persons  with  a  specified  disease  (for 
example,  lung  cancer)  are  compared  with 
those  Ot  appropriate  control  groups  without 
the  dlssase.  For  lung  cancer  alone,  29  such 
retrospective  studies  have  been  made  In  re- 
cent years.  Despite  many  varlatloxu  In  de- 
sign and  method,  aU  but  one  (which  dealt 
with  females)  showed  that  pn^Mrtionataly 
mora  cigarette  smokers  are  found  among  the 
lung  canoer  pattasits  than  In  the  control 
populations  without  long  oanoer. 

Kxtenstve  retrospeotlvs  studies  at  tbs  prev- 
alanoa  of  ^ectflo  symptoms  and  signs — 
chronlo  oough,  sputum  production,  tosatb- 
lessness,  chest  Illness,  and  daereaaad  Itmg 
funetlon — eontlstantly  aiiow  that  thsss  oe> 
our  more  often  In  cigarette  smokers  than  in 


non-smokats.  Boma  of  thsss  signs  and  symp- 
toms are  the  ellnleal  satpnuXaoM  at  chronic 
bronohltls,  and  scom  are  assoristarl  mors  with 
emphyieina;  In  geowal.  they  tnersasa  wltlt 
amouiU  of  «">"^»g  and  decreass  after  oea- 

Satlon  at  mmrikSnf 

Another  type  of  epldemiologleal  evidence 
on  the  rdation  of  smoking  and  mortality 
comes  from  seven  proapeottv*  studies  which 
have  been  conducted  since  1051.  In  these 
studies,  large  numbers  of  men  answered 
questions  about  their  smOklng  or  non- 
smoking habits.  Death  oertlfloatea  have  been 
obtained  for  those  who  died  stnoe  entolng 
the  studies,  permitting  total  death  rates  and 
death  rates  by  cause  to  be  computed  for 
smokers  of  various  types  as  well  as  for  non- 
smokers.  The  prospective  studies  thus  add 
several  InqKtrtant  dimensions  to  Intermatton 
on  the  smoking-health  problem.  Their  data 
permit  direct  conq>anaons  of  the  death  rates 
of  smokers  and  non-smokars.  both  overall 
and  for  indlvldtial  causes  of  death,  and  Indi- 
cate the  strength  of  the  association  between 
smoking  and  spedfle  diseases. 

Each  of  these  three  lines  of  evldenoe  was 
evaluated  and  then  considered  together  in 
drawing  conclusions.  The  Committee  was 
aware  that  the  mere  establishment  of  a  sta- 
tistical association  between  the  use  of 
tobacoo  and  a  disease  is  not  enough.  The 
causal  significance  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
relatlMi  to  the  dlssasf  is  the  crucial  question. 
For  such  Judgments  all  three  lines  of  evi- 
dence are  easentlal,  as  discussed  in  more  de- 
tail on  pages  26-27  of  this  Chapter,  and  In 
Chapters. 

The  axpwlmental,  dinleal.  and  patholog- 
ical evldenoe,  as  weu  as  data  from  population 
studies,  is  highlighted  In  Section  B  at  this 
Chapter,  whloh  In  turn  refers  the  reader  to 
spacUlo  places  In  Part  n  of  Um  Report  where 
this  evidence  Is  presented  tn  detaU. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  foUow,  the  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  to  summarlBe  the  results 
of  the  seven  prospectivv  population  studies 
which,  as  noted  above,  constitute  only  one 
type  of  evldenoe.  Tliay  illustrate  the  nature 
and  potential  magnitude  of  the  smoking- 
health  problem,  and  bring  out  a  number  of 
factors  which  are  Involved. 

swuawus  ruoM  thb  commnB  aBam.TS  or 


The  Committee  examined  the  seven  pros- 
pective studies  separately  as  weU  as  their 
combined  results.  Considerable  weight  was 
attached  to  the  consistency  of  findings  among 
the  several  studies.  However,  to  simplify  pres- 
entation, only  the  combtnsd  res\Uts  are 
highlighted  here. 

Of  the  1,123.000  men  who  entered  the  seven 
prospective  studies  and  who  provided  usable 
histories  of  smoking  habits  (and  other  char- 
aoterlsUcs  such  as  age).  37391  men  died 
during  the  subsequent  months  or  years  Ot 
the  studies.  No  analysis  of  data  for  femalea 
from  prospective  studies  are  preeently  avaU- 
able. 

To  permit  ready  eompaitson  at  the  mortal- 
ity experience  of  smokers  and  non-smokaaa, 
two  oonoapta  are  widely  used  In  the  studies 
excess  deatbs  of  smokers  compared  with  non« 
smokers,  and  mortaUty  ratio.  After  adjust- 
ments for  dlffcrenoes  In  age  and  the  number 
of  dgarette  smokers  and  non-smokers,  an  ex- 
pected number  at  deaths  of  smokers  Is  de- 
rtved  on  ths  basis  at  deaths  among  non- 
smokers.  KxoesB  deaths  are  thus  the  number 
of  actual  (<g>served)  deaths  aaoog  amokan 
In  SI  1  If  Ml  of  the  number  aapectsd.  Tbe  mor- 
taUty ratio,  for  which  ths  method  of  ootn- 
paclson  la  deaetibed  In  Cbaptsr  8.  meacores 
tiM  selaave  daatb  rates  at  nadkim  and  non- 
smoken.  If  the  ^a-adjustad  death  laMe  an 
ths  same,  Um  mortality  ratio  wlU  be  IjO; 
If  tha  death  latas  oC  aaokaa  are  double  tteaa 
of  iifla««inokar«.  tte  morfiUlty  tatlo  wiU  bs 
3.0.  (■HiiessBd  as  a  paroentage.  this 
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pifl  would  tw  •qohmlait  to  •  100  percent  in- 

Tkble  3  s/KmnaU  the  «ocnimil«ted  sad  eom- 
btned  4*tA  on  14  rfliw  oetocoriw  for  wlilch 
Ma  martmUtf  ntlo  ot  ctgaiette  smokers  to 
Qon-smoken  wu  liS  or  greater. 
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mortality  ratio  for  male  cigarette 
;  oonpand  vith  noa-amokas,  for  all 
of  d«a«b  taken  togetbar.  la  IJ*.  i«p- 
teaenMng  a  total  daatH  rate  naarty  70  per- 
cent hli^av  than  for  noa-emoketa.  (Tlila  ra> 
tk»  tnctadai  aMtl\  ratea  for  dlaaaaaa  not 
Ueted  in  Hie  table  aa  weu  ae  for  ttae  14  dla- 
eaae  catagorlaa  tfiown.) 

In  tbe  comMned  reeulta  from  tbe  aeven 
■ttidlea,  tbe  mortalltjr  ntlo  of  cigarette 
cmtABt*  over  Bon-amokers  was  parUcnlarly 
hlCh  tat  a  number  at  diaaaaee:  cancer  of  the 
luny  (10.B),  broBchttla  and  onphyaema 
(•.1).  eaaoM'  of  tbe  larynx  (8.4),  oral  can- 
cer (4.1),eanoer  of  theeeopbagns  (3.4),  pep- 
Ue  uloar  (Xt),  and  the  group  of  other  circu- 
latory rtlimwi  <3v6).  For  coronary  artery 
dlaeaee  the  mortality  ratio  waa  1.7. 

Fijiiiiiiwil  In  percentage-form,  tbla  Is 
•qulTalent  to  a  statement  that  for  conmary 
•rtary  ttaeaae.  the  leading  caoae  of  death  In 
thla  couatxy.  the  death  rate  la  70  percent 
higher  lor  cigarette  smokers.  For  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  which  are  Mt>nng 
the  leading  causea  of  severe  disability,  the 
death  zmte  for  cigarette  smokers  Is  800  per- 
cent higher  than  for  non-smokers.  For  lung 
cancer,  the  most  frequent  site  of  cancer  In 
men.  the  death  rate  ia  neailT  1.000  percent 
higher. 

Other  ^ndintt  of  the  protpective  studies 
In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of 
I  smoked  daUy.  the  higher  the  death 
who  amoke  fewer  than  10 
day.  according  to  the  aeren 
peoapectlte  ataidlea.  the  death  rate  tram  aU 
eatiaes  la  about  40  percent  higher  than  for 
non-amokars.  Vtor  thoae  who  amoke  from  10 
to  U  dgaMttaa  a  day.  It  ia  aboot  70  percent 
higher  than  Cor  non-amokats;  for  thoae  who 
amoke  ao  to  39  a  day,  M  percent  higher  and 
for  those  who  smoke  40  or  more,  tt  la  130 
parcan*  higtaor. 

ClgamtU  ■nakiiii  who   stopped  smoking 
before  eneoOlac  In  the  aemn  studlea  have  a 
i&te  about  40  pareent  Mgher  than 
70  percent  higher 
who  be- 
haira  a  anbatan- 
<*>1I7  hiKta«  dBNtb  «Bto  ttan  ttuaa  who  be- 
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after  adjnstments  for  differences  In  age,  In- 
creaaea  with  dnrmthm  of  smoking  (number 
of  years)  aitd  la  higher  in  thoae  who  stopped 
after  age  66  fbaa  tor  thoaa  who  stopped  at 
an  eaiUer  age. 

In  two  studies  which  recorded  tbe  degree 
of  inhalation,  the  mortality  ratio  for  a  given 
amotmt  of  smoking  waa  greater  for  Inhalers 
^an  for  non-Inhalers. 

The  ratio  of  the  death  rates  of  smokem 
to  that  of  non-amokCTB  is  hif^eet  at  the 
earlier  ages  (40-60)  represented  in  theee 
studies,  and  declines  with  Increasing  age. 

Possible  relaUonahlpe  of  death  rates  and 
other  forms  of  tobacco  use  were  alao  Inves- 
tigated in  the  seven  studies.  The  death  ratee 
for  men  smoklBg  lees  than  6  cigars  a  day  are 
aboot  the  aame  as  for  non-emokers.  For  men 
smoking  more  than  5  cigars  daUy,  death  rates 
are  slightly  higher.  There  is  some  Indica- 
tion that  these  higher  death  ratea  occur  pri- 
marily in  men  who  b&ve  been  smoking  more 
than  30  jfxt  and  who  inhale  the  smoke  to 
some  degree.  The  death  ratee  for  pipe  smokers 
are  little  if  at  all  higher  than  for  non-emok- 
ers. even  for  men  who  smoke  10  or  more  plpe- 
fuls  a  day  and  for  men  who  have  smoked 
pipes  more  than  SO  years. 

Kxcess  mortmlitjf 

Several  of  the  reports  previously  published 
on  tbe  prospective  studies  Inclxxled  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  of  tbe  excess  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  cigarette  smcAers  among  tbe 
prlnolpal  oausaa  of  death.  Tbe  hasard  must 
be  measured  not  only  by  the  mortality  ratio 
of  deaths  in  smokers  and  non-smokers,  but 
also  by  the  importance  of  a  particular  rtlnoann 
as  a  cause  of  death. 

In  all  seven  studlee.  coronary  artery 
disease  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  excess 
number  of  deaths  of  cigarette  smokers  over 
non-smokers,  with  lung  cancer  unlfMinly  in 
second  place,  rar  all  seven  studlee  combined, 
coronary  artery  disease  (with  a  mortaaty 
ratio  of  1.7)  accounts  for  46  percent  of  the 
excess  deaths  among  cigarette  smokers, 
whereas  iting  cancer  (with  a  ntlo  of  10.8)  ac- 
counts for  16  peroent. 

Some  of  the  other  categorlee  of  diseases 
that  contribute  to  the  higher  death  rates 
for  cigarette  smokers  over  non-smokers  an 
diseases  of  tbe  heart  and  blood  vessels,  other 
than  coronary  artery  disease.  14  percent; 
cancer  sltos  other  than  lung.  8  percent;  and 
Tronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  4  per- 
oent. 

Since  these  diseases  as  a  group  an  respon- 
sible for  more  than  88  percent  of  the  higher 
death  nte  among  cigarette  smoken,  they  are 
of  particular  interest  to  public  health  au- 
thorities and  the  medical  profession. 

ASSOCIATIONS    AKD   CAOSALTTT 

The  array  of  Information  from  the  proapec- 
tlve  and  ntroapectlve  studies  of  smoken  and 
non-smoken  clearly  eetabllshea  an  associa- 
tion between  cigarette  amoklitg  and  sub- 
stantially higher  death  ntea.  The  mortaUty 
ratios  In  Table  a  provide  an  approximate 
index  of  the  relative  strength  of  this  aaao- 
clation.  for  all  causes  of  death  and  for  14 
disease  categories. 

In  this  Inquiry  the  epidemiologic  method 
waa  used  extensively  In  the  asseaament  of 
caosal  f  actara  In  the  nlatlonahlp  of  smoking 
to  health  among  hmaan  beings  upon  whom 
direct  expcnmentatlaB  coold  not  be  lm« 
posed.  CUslcal.  pathdoglcal,  and  experi- 
mental evldenee  was  thoroughly  considered 
and  often  sstnd  t*  iiiggiisl  an  hypothesis  or 
conflzm  or  contradict  other  **^'*^fff  When 
coupled  with  the  other  data,  ramdts  from 
the  epidemkiteglo  studlee  can  provide  tbe 
basis  upon  which  judgmenU  of  causality  may 
be  made. 

It  ia  reeognlaed  that  no  simple  reuse  and 
effect  nlatlonshtp  la  likely  to  exist  bcf  csu 
a  ooaqilax  product  like  tobacco  amoke  and 


a  speclflc  disease  in  the  variable  htmian 
organism.  It  is  also  reeognlaed  that  often  the 
coexistence  of  several  factors  Is  required  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  disease,  and  that  one 
of  the  factors  may  play  a  determinant  role; 
that  Is,  without  It,  the  other  factors  (such  as 
genetic  susceptlbUlty)  seldom  lead  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease. 

TH£  srrxcis  or  smoking:  pkincip.u.  mnuNcs 
Cigarette  smoking  Is  associated  with  a  70 
percent  increase  in  the  age-speciflc  death 
ratea  of  malea.  The  total  number  of  excess 
deaths  causally  related  to  dgantte  smoking 
in  tbe  U.S.  population  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated.  In  view  of  tbe  continuing  and 
mounting  evidence  from  many  soiuoea.  It  is 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  that  cigarette 
smoking  oontributea  substantially  to  mor- 
tality from  certain  speclflc  diseases  and  to 
tbe  overall  death  nte. 

Lung  cancer 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  causally  related  to 
lung  cancer  In  men;  the  magnitude  of  tbe 
effect  of  cigarette  smoking  far  outweighs  all 
other  facton.  The  data  for  women,  though 
less  extensive,  point  In  the  same  direction. 

The  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer  in- 
creases with  duration  of  smoking  and  tbe 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day,  and  is 
diminished  by  discontinuing  smoking.  In 
comparison  with  non-smoken,  average  male 
smoken  of  cigarettes  have  approximately  a 
9-  to  10-fold  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer 
and  heavy  smokers  at  least  a  ao-f  old  risk. 

Tbe  risk  of  developing  cancer  of  the  lung 
for  the  combined  group  of  pipe  smokers, 
cigar  smoken,  and  pipe  and  cigar  smoken 
is  greater  than  non-smoken,  but  much  less 
than  for  cigarette  smoken. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  much  more  important 
than  occupational  exposiin  in  the  causation 
of  lung  cancer  in  the  general  population. 
Chronic  turonchitis  end  emphpsem* 

Cigarette  smoking  is  tbe  most  important 
of  the  causes  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  Increases  the  risk  of  dying 
from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  A 
relationship  exists  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  emphysema  but  it  has  not  been  es- 
tablished that  the  relationship  Is  casual. 
Studies  demonstrate  th«t  fatalities  from  this 
disease  are  Infrequent  among  non-smokers. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  relative  importance  of 
cigarette  smoking  as  a  cause  of  chronic 
broncho-pulmonary  disease  Is  much  greater 
than  atmospheric  pollution  or  occupational 
exposures. 

Cardioroicwlor  diseaset 

It  is  established  that  male  cigantte  smok- 
en have  a  higher  death  rate  from  coronary 
artery  disease  than  non-smok!ng  malce.  Al. 
though  the  causative  role  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing In  deaths  from  coronary  disease  is  not 
proven,  the  Committee  censlden  it  more 
prudent  from  tbe  public  health  viewpoint 
to  assume  that  the  established  association 
has  causative  meaning  than  to  suspend  Judg- 
ment until  no  tmcertainty  remains. 

Although  a  causal  relationship  has  not 
been  established,  higher  mortality  of  ciga- 
rette smokers  Is  associated  with  many  other 
cardiovascular  diseases,  including  miscel- 
laneous circulatory  diseases,  other  heart  dis- 
eases, hypertensive  heart  disease  and  gen- 
enl  arteriosclerosis. 

Other  cancer  sites 
Pipe  smoking  appean  to  be  casually  re- 
lated to  lip  cancer.  Cigarette  smoking  is  a 
ilgnlflcant  factor  In  the  causation  of  oanoer 
of  the  larynx.  The  evidence  supports  the 
belief  that  an  association  exists  between  to- 
bacco use  and  caAoar  of  the  esophagus,  and 
between  dgarvttc  amoidng  and  cancer  of 
the  urinary  bladder  in  men,  but  the  data 
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an  noi  adequate  to  decide  whether  these 
rrtaMonchlpa  an  caosal.  Date  on  an  associa- 
tion hslwwii  smnartng  and  caaow  of  the 
rt-r^r"  arc  oontnldletary  sad  Incomplete. 

'  TBXTOBAOOO  RAKtT  AITD  WlUOimX 

The  habitual  urn  of  tobacco  Is  related  pri- 
marily to  psyeholnglcal  and  social  dilvea. 
reinforced  and  perpetuated  by  the  pharma- 
cological actions  of  nicotine. 

Social  sttmulsftlon  appean  to  play  a  ma- 
jor role  In  a  young  person's  early  and  first 
experkneots  with  smoking.  No  edenttfic  evi- 
dence supports  the  popular  hypothesis  that 
an>nfcing  among  adolescenta  is  an  expression 
of  rebellion  against  authority.  Individual 
etnas  appean  to  be  asaodMed  more  with 
fluctttatlons  In  the  amount  of  smoking  than 
with  the  prevalence  of  smoking.  Tbe  over- 
whelmtng  evldenoe  Indkiateii  that  smbklne— 
its  beglaolng.  haMtuaUon.  and  occasional 
discontinuation — Is  to  a  very  large  extent 
psychologlcaUy  and  socially  determined. 

Nicotine  Is  rapidly  changed  In  the  body  to 
rdatlvely  Inactive  substances  with  low 
toxicity.  The  chronic  toxicity  of  small  dosee 
of  nicotine  is  low  In  experln>ental  animals. 
These  two  facts,  when  taken  In  conjunction 
with  the  low  mortality  ntloe  of  pipe  and 
cigar  smokers.  Indicate  that  the  chronic 
toxicity  of  nicotine  in  quantities  absorbed 
from  smoking  and  other  methods  of  tobacco 
use  Is  very  low  and  probably  does  not  repre- 
sent an  Important  health  hazard. 

The  slgnillcant  beneficial  effects  of  smok- 
ing occur  primarily  In  the  area  of  mental 
health,  and  the  habit  originates  in  a  search 
for  contentment.  Since  no  means  of  measur- 
ing tbe  quantity  of  these  benefits  is  appar- 
ent, the  Committee  finds  no  basis  for  a 
Judgment  which  would  weigh  benefits 
against  haaards  of  smoking  as  it  may  apply 
to  tbe  general  population. 

THx  coMicrrrxx's  juoomNT  in  wmar 
On  the  basis  of  prcdonged  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  many  lines  of  converging  evldaaee, 
the  Coounlttee  makee  tbe  foUowLng  Judg- 
ment: 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  haaard  of 
sufltelent  importance  In  the  United  States  to 
warrant  appropriate  remedial  action. 

B.   GOMMKim   AKD    mCTKOXO   CONCLUSIONS 

(A  guide  to  ptLTt  n  of  the  report) 
All  conclusions  formally  adopted  by  tbe 
Committee  an  presented  at  the  end  of  this 
section  In  brackets  for  convenience  of  ref- 
erence. In  the  Interest  of  conciseness,  the 
documentation  and  most  of  tbe  discussion 
are  omitted  from  this  condensation.  Together 
with  tbe  tables  of  contents  which  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  each  chapter  In  Part  II,  it 
is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  Report. 

CHXMISTST    AND   CARCINOCKNICTTT    OP  TOBACCO 
AND   TOBACCO   SMOKB 

Condensates  of  tobacco  smoke  are  carcino- 
genic when  tested  by  application  to  tbe  skin 
of  mice  and  nbbtts  and  by  subcutaneous 
injection  In  nts  (Chapter  9,  pp.  149-148). 
Bronobogeolc  earcinoDaa  has  not  been  pro- 
dtioed  by  tbe  application  of  tobacco  extncts, 
smoke,  or  oopdenestes  to  the  lung  or  the 
traoheotaroneblal  tree  of  experimental  ani- 
mals with  the  possible  exception  of  dogs 
(Chapter  9.  p.  166). 

Bronchogenic  carcinoma  has  been  produced 
In  labormtory  animals  by  the  admlnlstntlon 
of  polyoyello  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  certain 
metals,  radioactive  substances,  and  viruaea. 
The  histopathcrioglo  characteristics  of  ths 
tumon  produced  an  similar  to  thoss  ob- 
served in  man  and  an  predominantly  of  the 
squamous  variety  (Oliapter  9.  pp.  106-187). 

Seven  pOIyoycIle  hydrocarbon  compounds 
Isdatsd  from  cigarette  smoke  have  been  os- 
tahllshed  to  be  cardnoeenle  in  labontcry 
animals.  The  results  of  a  number  of  ummfa 


for  oarolnoganlolty  of  tobeceo  smoke  tan 
preswU  a  pusoUag  unamtj:  ttie  total  tar 
from  elgareltse  has  many  times  tbs  csacino- 
gsnlc  poteoey  of  bonao(a)pfr«m  praesnt  m 
the  tar.  nie  ether  cawlnogsni  known  to  be 
present  In  tobacco  smoke  are,  with  the  ex- 
ceptton  of  rtlhsfieo(e4>pyreBe,  mn^  less  po- 
tent than  lwnao(a)pyrene  and  they  an  pres- 
ent In  smaller  ameunts.  Apparentty,  there- 
fore, the  whole  Is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
known  parts.  This  discrepancy  may  possibly 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  coc&rclnogens  in 
tobacco  smoke,  and/ or  damage  to  mucus  pro- 
duction and  ciliary  transport  mechanism 
(Chapter  S.  p.  SI,  Chapter  9,  p.  144  and  Chap- 
ter 10,  pp.  267-289). 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  cancer 
of  the  skin  can  be  Induced  In  man  by  indus- 
trial exposure  to  soots,  coal  t&r,  pitch,  and 
mineral  oils.  AU  of  these  contain  various 
polycycllc  aromatic  hydrocarbons  proven  to 
be  carcinogenic  In  many  species  of  animals. 
Some  of  theee  hydrocarttons  are  also  present 
in  tobaeoo  smoke.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  these  can  be  carcinogenic  for  man  also 
(Chapter  9,  pp.  146-148) . 

Genetic  facton  play  a  significant  role  in 
tbe  development  of  pulmonary  adenomas  in 
mice.  It  Is  possible  that  genetic  facton  can 
Infiuence  the  smokiiig  habit  and  the  re- 
sponse In  man  to  carcinogens  in  smoke.  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
played  an  appreciable  role  in  the  great  in- 
crease of  lung  cancer  in  man  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  (Chapter  9,  p.  190). 

Components  of  the  gas  phase  of  cigarette 
stnnke  have  been  shown  to  produce  various 
undesirable  effects  on  test  animals  or  organs. 
One  of  these  effects  is  suppression  of  ciliary 
transport  activity,  an  Important  cleansing 
function  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  (Chap- 
ter 0,  p.  61  and  Chapter  10,  pp.  2S7-270) . 

CHABACTXaiZATION   OF   THX  TOBACCO   HABIT 

The  habitual  use  of  tobacco  is  related  pri- 
marily to  psychological  and  social  drives,  re- 
inforced and  perpetuated  by  the  pharmaco- 
logical actions  of  nicotine  on  the  central 
nervous  system.  Nlcotlne-free  tobacco  or 
other  plant  materials  do  not  satisfy  the  needs 
of  those  who  acquire  the  tobacco  habit 
(Chapter  13,  p.  354). 

Tbe  tobacco  habit  should  be  characterized 
as  an  habituation  rather  than  an  addiction. 
Discontinuation  of  smoking,  although  pos- 
sessing the  dlfflciiltles  attendant  upon  extinc- 
tion of  any  conditioned  reflex,  is  accom- 
plished best  by  reinforcing  factors  which  in- 
terrupt tJie  psychogenic  drlvee.  Nicotine  sub- 
stitutes or  supplementary  medications  have 
not  been  proven  to  be  of  major  benefit  In 
breaking  tbe  habit  (Chaptn  13,  p.  354) . 

PATHOIOCT   ANO  MOBPBMiOCT 

Several  types  of  epithelial  changes  are 
more  common  in  the  traehsa  and  bronchi 
of  cigarette  smoken,  with  or  without  lung 
eanoer,  than  of  non-emokan  and  of  patients 
without  lung  cancer.  These  epithelial  ohaafes 
an  (a)  loss  of  dlU,  (b)  basal  oeU  hyper- 
plasia, and  (c)  appearance  of  atyploal  oells 
with  irregular  hypercfaromaUc  nuelet  The 
degree  of  each  of  the  epithelial  changes  In 
general  Inoreaaea  with  ths  nombcr  of  cig- 
arettes smoked.  Extensive  atypical  changes 
have  been  aaen  most  frequently  In  men  who 
smoked  two  or  mon  packs  of  cigarettes  a 
day. 

Women  cigarette  amokeia.  In  general,  have 
the  aame  epithelial  changes  as  men  smoken. 
However,  at  given  levels  of  cigantte  use, 
women  appear  to  show  fewer  atypical  cells 
than  do  men.  Older  men  smoken  have  mon 
atypical  cells  than  younger  men  smoken. 
Men  who  smoke  either  pipes  or  dgan  have 
more  eplthtilal  changes  than  non-smoken. 
but  have  fewer  changes  than  cigarette  smok- 
en eonsumlag  approximately  tbe  aame 
amount  of  tobacco.  Male  ex-dgarette  smok- 


en have  less  hyperplasia  and  fswer  ctyfdcal 
eaUs  than  eturent  dgantte  smokers. 

It  amy  be  eonehadsd,  on  ths  basis  of 
human  and  e^mlmsBtal  evtdenoe,  that  sonte 
of  tbe  admnoed  eptttasUal  bvpecphwtic  le- 
sloBS  with  many  atypical  eaUa.  as  asen  In 
tbe  bronchi  of  dgarvtte  ■naoksra,  an  prob- 
ably premalignaat  (raiapterO,  pp.  ICT-CTS). 

TypOtf  of  rumors.— eqaamoos  and  oral- 
oaU  card  nomas  (Qroup  I  of  Kraybsrg'B  daa- 
nftcatlon)  oompiiae  the  predoeainant  types 
atsodated  wtlh  the  increase  of  lung  cancer 
in  the  male  population.  In  aevanl  studies. 
adenocarcinomas  (Gboup  II)  have  aim  ataown 
a  definite  increase,  although  to  a  much  leaser 
degree.  Tbe  historical  typing  of  lung  cancer 
is  reliable,  but  tbe  use  of  the  ratio  of  his- 
tologloal  types  as  an  Index  of  the  magnitude 
of  increase  in  lung  cancer  is  of  limited  val- 
ue (Chapter  0.  pp.  173-178). 

Functional  and  Pathological  Changes. — 
Cigarette  smoke  produces  significant  runc- 
tional  alterations  in  the  trachea,  bronchus. 
and  lung.  Like  several  other  agents,  ciga- 
rette smoke  can  reduce  or  abolish  dllary 
HMtlllty  in  experimental  animals.  Postmor- 
tem examination  of  bronchi  from  smokers 
shows  a  decrease  in  tbe  number  of  ciliated 
cells,  shortening  oS  tbe  remaining  dUa.  and 
changes  in  goblet  cells  aitd  muoous  glands. 
The  Implication  of  these  morpbologieel  ob- 
servations is  that  functional  Impairment 
would  result. 

In  animal  experlm^itB.  cigarette  smoke 
appears  to  affect  tbe  fdiyslcal  characteristics 
of  the  lung-lining  layer  and  to  impair  alve- 
olar I  air  sac)  stability.  Alveolar  (diagoeytea 
ingest  tobacco  smoke  components  and  assist 
in  their  removal  from  the  lung.  This  phago- 
cytic clearance  mechanism  breaks  down 
under  tbe  stress  of  protracted  high-level  ex- 
posure to  cigarette  smoke,  and  smolce  com- 
poneots  accumulate  in  tbe  lungs  of  experi- 
mental animals  (Chapter  10,  pp.  209-nO) . 

The  chronic  effects  of  cigarette  smoking 
upon  pulnkonary  function  are  manifested 
mainly  by  a  reduction  in  ventilatory  func- 
tion as  measured  by  the  forced  expiratory 
volume  (Chapter  10,  pp.  S89-29S) . 

Hlstopathological  alterations  occur  as  a 
result  of  tobacco  smoke  exposure  in  tbe 
tracbeobroncblal  tree  and  in  the  lung  par- 
enchyma of  man.  Changes  regtilarly  found 
In  chronic  bronchitis — increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  goblet  cells,  and  hypertrophy  and 
hyperplasia  of  bronchial  muooua  glands — 
are  more  often  present  In  the  bronchi  of 
smoken  than  non-smokers.  Cigarette  smoke 
produces  significant  functional  alterations 
m  tbe  ttiq>er  and  lower  airways  to  the  lungs. 
Such  alterations  could  be  expected  to  inter- 
fere with  the  cleansing  mechanisms  of  the 
lung. 

Patholo^cal  changes  in  ptilmonary  paren- 
chyma, such  as  rupture  of  alveolar  septa 
tpartltlans  of  the  air  aaea)  and  fibroeta.  have 
a  remarkably  dose  association  with  past  his- 
tory of  cigarette  smoking.  These  latter 
changes  cannot  be  rdated  with  certainty  to 
emphysema  or  other  reoognleed  diaeeees  at 
the  present  time  (Chapter  10,  pp  270-278). 

MOKrAUTT 

The  death  nte  for  smoken  of  cigarettes 
only,  who  were  smoking  at  the  time  of  entry 
into  tbe  particular  prospective  study.  Is  about 
70  percent  higher  than  that  for  non-smokers 
The  death  rates  Increase  with  the  amount 
smoked.  I^or  groups  of  men  "p^^tpg  less  than 
10,  10-10,  20-39,  and  40  dganttm  and  over 
per  day,  reqieetiveiy.  tbe  death  ntea  an 
about  40  percent.  70  percent,  90  percent,  and 
120  percent  higher  than  for  non-smoken. 
Tbe  ratio  of  the  death  rates  of  smoken  to 
non-smoken  is  hl^iast  at  ths  eetUer  ages 
(40-M)  npreesnted  In  these  stadies.  and  de- 
cunae  with  Inrmeslng  age.  Ike  same  eSeet 
appean  to  hold  Ibr  tbe  ratio  of  the  death  rate 
of  heavy  smoken  to  that  of  light  smokers.  In 
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Vb»  tUnUm  tkat  ^miOaA  tbla  Informatlaii. 
the  mortality  fstto  ot  eigarMt*  imnkaw  to 
iMtnnacikaiB  was  cubstaatUlly  blshcr  ior  man 
who  startad  to  amoka  undar  age  SO  ttMB  for 
mea  who  startad  attar  ace  2S.  Ttaa  moctaUty 
ratio  was  Incraaaed  aa  tba  nmnbar  of  yaan  of 
■moling  Ineraaaed.  In  two  studlea  whleh  !»• 
oordad  the  dagre*  erf  inhalattem.  tba  mortal- 
tty  imtto  (or  a  glvoD  amoiint  o{  amoklng  vaa 
graatar  for  tuiialcrs  than  for  ooii'lnhalcn. 
Cigarette  Htnttkffn  who  had  stopped  »»«"fc^ng  y 
prkv  to  enrollment  In  the  study  had  morta>»^ . 
Ity  ratloa  about  1.4  aa  againat  1.7  for  ciurent 
dgaretta  amokars.  Tba  mortality  ratio  of  ez- 
etgaretta  smokars  tncTiaiad  with  the  number 
of  yaars  of  amoking  and  waa  blgber  tfx  tboaa 
wbo  stopped  after  age  06  than  for  thoae  who 
stopped  at  an  earlier  age  (Cbapter  8.  p.  83). 

The  blaaea  from  non-responae  and  from 
errors  of  measurement  that  are  dlOkralt  to 
avoid  In  maas  studies  may  have  resulted  In 
soma  over  sal  I  ma  Hon  of  the  true  mortality 
ratloa  for  the  complete  populations.  In  our 
Judgment,  bowerer.  such  biases  can  account 
for  only  a  part  of  the  elevation  in  mortality 
ratloa  found  for  dgaretta  amokara  (Chapter 
•.P-M). 

Death  ratea  of  cigar  amoken  are  about  the 
aama  as  thoae  of  non-smokers  for  men  smok- 
ing leaa  than  five  cigars  dally.  For  men  smok- 
ing flTe  or  more  dgara  dally,  death  rates  were 
slightly  higher  (ft  percent  to  27  percent)  than 
for  non-amokers  In  the  four  studies  that  gave 
tbla  Information.  There  Is  some  indication 
that  tbla  blghar  death  rate  occtirs  primarily 
In  man  irtto  have  been  smoking  for  more  than 
30  ysaia  and  in  men  who  stated  that  tbey 
Inhaled  the  amoka  to  aome  degree.  Death 
rataa  for  currant  p^M  smokers  were  little  If 
at  all  blgbar  than  for  non-smokers,  even 
with  man  amoklng  10  or  taot*  pipefuls  per 
<lay  and  with  aaen  who  had  smoked  pipes  for 
mora  than  SO  years.  Kx-clgar  and  ex-pipa 
smokan.  on  tbe  other  hand,  showed  higher 
death  rataa  than  both  non-smokers  and  cur- 
rent pipe  or  cigar  smokers  in  four  out  of  five 
studlea  (Chapter  8.  p.  94).  The  explaaatton 
la  not  dear  but  may  ha  that  a  subatantlal 
number  ot  sueb  amokars  atopped  becauaa  of 
Ulnaaa. 

Mortality  by  C*u»»  of  Demth. — In  tbe  com- 
bined reaulta  from  the  seven  pro^>ectlve 
studlea,  the  mortality  ratio  ot  dgaretta 
smokata  waa  particularly  high  for  a  number 
of  dlaeasea.  There  is  a  further  group  of 
illsiasss.  Including  aome  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant chronic  dlarswi,  for  which  the  mortality 
ratio  for  cigarette  amokers  lay  between  1.2 
and  a.O.  Tlia  explanation  of  the  moderate 
elevations  In  mortality  ratios  in  this  larga 
group  of  causes  is  not  clear.  Part  may  be  due 
to  the  sources  of  bias  previously  mentioned 
or  to  some  constitutional  and  genetic  differ- 
ence between  cigarette  smokera  and  ncm- 
smokers.  There  la  also  the  posalbUlty  that 
dgaretta  smoking  baa  some  general  debilitat- 
ing effect,  although  no  medical  evidence 
that  dearly  aupports  this  hypothesis  can  be 
dted  (Chapter  8.  p.  105) . 

In  aU  seven  studies,  coronary  artery 
rtliaasw  U  the  chief  contributor  to  the  excess 
number  of  deaths  of  cigarette  smokers  over 
non-smokers,  with  lung  cancer  uniformly  in 
■econd  place  (Chapter  8,  p.  108). 

For  cigar  and  pipe  smokers  combined,  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  high  mortality  ratios  for 
cancers  of  tbe  mouth,  eaopbagua,  larynx  and 
lung,  and  for  stomach  and  duodenal  ulcers. 
These  ratloa  are,  however,  based  on  small 
numbers  of  deaths  (Chapter  8.  p.  107) . 
CAifcaa  ar  arrx 
Lunf  emneer 

[Cigarette  smokliig  Is  causally  related  to 
lung  canoer  In  man;  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  of  dgaretta  smoking  far  outweighs  all 
other  factors.  TIm  data  for  women,  though 
leaa  eztenatva,  point  In  the  same  direction. 

CThfl  rlak  of  developing  lung  cancer  In- 
creases with  duration  of  smoking  and  the 


number  of  clgaiattaa  smoked  par  day,  aad  la 
dhnlnlahed   by  dlacontlnaiag  amolttag. 

CTba  rlak  of  daveloi^ng  cancer  of  tba  hing 
for  tba  combinad  groiq»  of  ptpa  amoker^ 
and  pipe  and  dgar  smokera.  la  greater  than 
for  non-amokers.  but  much  less  than  for 
cigarette  amokers.  The  data  are  InsufBdent 
to  warrant  a  conduslon  for  each  group 
IndivlduaUy  (Cbapter  8,  p.  ISO) . 

-7  Oralctmcer 

[The  caiisal  relationship  of  the  amoklng  of 
pipes  to  the  development  of  cancer  of  the 
lip  appears  to  be  established. 

[Although  there  are  suggestions  of  rela- 
tionships between  cancer  of  other  specific 
sites  of  the  oral  cavity  and  the  several  forms 
of  tobacco  use,  their  causal  implications  can- 
not at  preeent  be  stated  (Chapetr  0,  pp.  304- 
205). 

Coticer  of  the  larynx 

[Evaluation  of  the  evidence  leads  to  the 
Judgment  that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  signifi- 
cant  factor   in   the  causation   of   laryngeal 
cancer  In  tbe  male  (Chapter  9,  p.  212) . 
Cancer  of  the  taophagv* 

[The  evidence  on  the  tobaoco-esophageal 
cancer  relationship  supports  the  belief  that 
an  association  exists.  However,  the  data  are 
not  adequate  to  decide  whether  the  relation- 
ship Is  caxtsal  (Chapter  9,  p.  218) . 

Cancer  of  the  urinary  tOadder 

[Available  data  suggest  an  association  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking  and  urinary  bladder 
cancer  in  the  male  but  are  not  suffldeat  to 
support  a  Judgment  on  tba  cauaal  algnlfl- 
cance  of  tbla  aaaodatlon  (Cbapter  ft.  p.  238) . 
Stomach  cancer 

[No  relationship  has  been  established  be- 
tween tobacco  use  and  stmnacb  cancer 
(Chapter    9,    p.  229). 

NON-NXOPLAanC     axSPIXATOaT     DlaXASKS,     PAX- 

TicuxJua.T  CRaomc   aaoNCHms   and  pxn^ 

ItOWAXT    XMPRTBXMA 

[Cigarette  smoking  la  the  moat  Important 
of  the  causes  of  chronic  bronchitis  In  tbe 
United  Statea,  aiid  increases  the  rlak  of 
dying  from  chronic  bronchitis. 

[A  relationship  exists  between  pulmonary 
emphysema  and  cigarette  smoking  but  It  baa 
not  been  established  that  the  relationship  la 
caxisal.  The  smoking  of  cigarettes  Is  assod- 
ated  with  an  increased  rlak  of  dying  from 
piilmonary  emphysema. 

[For  the  bvilk  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  Importance  of  dgaretta 
smoking  as  a  cause  of  chronic  bronchopul- 
monary disease  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  atmoapherlc  pollution  or  occupational  ex- 
posures. 

[Cough,  sputum  production,  or  the  two 
combined  are  consistently  more  frequent 
among  dgaretta  smokers  than  among  non- 
smokers. 

[Cigarette  smoking  la  associated  with  a  re- 
duction In  ventilatory  function.  Among 
males,  cigarette  smokers  have  a  greater  prev- 
alence of  breathleasneee  than  non-amokers. 

[Cigarette  smoking  does  not  appear  to 
cause  asthma. 

[Although  death  certification  showa  that 
cigarette  smokers  have  a  moderately  In- 
creased risk  of  death  from  Influenza  and 
pneumonia,  an  assodatloo  of  dgarette  smok- 
ing and  Infectious  diseases  is  not  otherwise 
substantiated  (Cbapter  10,  p.  Ml) .] 

caamovAaciTLAa  diskasx 

Smoking  and  nicotine  administration 
cause  acute  cardiovascular  effects  similar  to 
those  Induced  by  stimulation  of  the  auto- 
nomic nervous  system,  but  these  effects  do 
not  account  well  for  tbe  observed  aaaoda- 
tlon between  cigarette  smoking  and  coronary 
disease.  It  is  aatabliahad  that  male  cigarette 
amokers  have  a  higher  death  rate  from  coro- 
nary diaeese  than  non-«moklng  males.  The 
aseoclation  of  smoking  with  other  cardlo- 


aaacular  dlaordera  la  leaa  w«U  eatabUsbad.  If 
clgaratte  smoking  actually  caoaed  the  iUgber 
death  rata  from  coronary  diaaas*.  It  would  on 
thla  account  be  responsible  for  many  deatha 
of  middle-aged  and  elderly  males  in  the 
United  Statea.  Other  factors  such  as  high 
blood  pressure,  high  serum  cholesterol,  and 
excessive  obesity  are  alao  known  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  an  unusttally  high  death  rate 
from  coronary  disease.  The  causative  role  of 
these  factors  In  coronary  disease,  though  not 
proven,  Is  suspected  strongly  enough  to  be 
a  major  reason  for  taking  countermeasures 
against  them.  It  is  also  more  prudent  to  as- 
sume that  the  eatabliahed  association  be- 
tween dgarette  smoking  and  coronary  dis- 
ease has  causative  meaning  than  to  suspend 
Judgment  tmtll  no  uncertainty  remains 
(Chapter  11,  p.  327). 

[Mala  dgarette  smcAers  bave  a  higher 
death  rate  from  coronary  artery  disease  than 
nonsmoking  males,  but  It  Is  not  clear  that 
the  association  has  causal  significance.! 

OTRKX    CONomONS 

Peptic  ulcer 
[Epidemiological  studies  indicate  an  asso- 
ciation between  cigarette  »t»inif<n[T  and  peptic 
ulcer  which  is  greater  for  gastric  than  for 
duodenal  ulcer  (Chapter  12,  p.  340). 

Tobacco  amblyopia 

[Tobacco  amblyopia  (dlmneas  of  vlalon  un- 
explained by  an  organic  lesion)  has  been 
related  to  pipe  and  cigar  smoking  by  clinical 
Impressions.  The  association  has  not  been 
substantiated  by  epidemiological  or  experi- 
mental studies  (Chapter  12,  p.  342). 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Uver 

[Increased  mortality  of  smokers  from  dr- 
rhosls  of  the  liver  has  been  shown  In  the 
prospective  studies.  The  data  are  not  sufll- 
clent  to  support  a  direct  or  causal  association 
(Chapter  12,  p.  342) . 

Maternal  smoking  and  infant  birth  weight 

[Women  who  smoke  cigarettea  during  preg- 
nancy tend  to  have  babies  of  lower  birth 
wdgbt. 

[Information  la  lacking  on  tbe  mechanism 
by  which  this  decrease  In  birth  weight  Is 
produced. 

pt  la  not  known  whether  this  decrease  Is 
birth  weight  has  any  Influence  on  tbe  bio- 
logical fitness  of  the  newborn  (Chapter  12, 
p.  343). 

Smoking  and  accidents 

[Smoking  Is  associated  with  accidental 
deaths  from  fires  in  the  home. 

[No  conclusive  information  Is  available  on 
the  eflecta  of  smoking  on  traffic  acddents 
(Chapter  12,  p.  345)  J 

MoaPHOLOoicAi.  coNsrrrcrrioN  or  sMOKxas 
[The  available  evidence  suggests  the  exist- 
ence of  some  morphological  differences  be- 
tween smokers  and  non-amcAers,  but  Is  too 
meager  to  permit  a  conclusion  (Chapter  15, 
p. 387) J 

psTCHO-aociAi.  AancTS  or  SMOKora 
A  clear  cut  smcAer's  personality  has  not 
emerged  from  the  results  so  far  published. 
While  smokers  differ  from  non-smokers  in  a 
variety  of  characteristics,  none  of  the  studies 
has  shown  a  single  variable  which  is  found 
solely  in  one  group  and  is  completely  absent 
in  another.  Nor  has  any  single  variable  been 
verified  In  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of 
smokers  and  in  suffldently  few  non-smokers 
to  consider  It  an  "essential"  aspect  of 
smoking. 

[The  overwhelming  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  smoking — Its  beginning, 
habituation,  and  oooaalonal  discontinua- 
tion— ia  to  a  large  extant  paychologlcaUy  and 
socially  determined.  This  doaa  not  rule  out 
physiological  factora,  eapedally  in  raapact  to 
habituation,  nor  the  aalatenoe  of  predlqMs- 
Ing  constitutional  or  hereditary  factors 
(Chapter  14,  p.  377)  J 
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aoMoantratton  of  a  matabollo 
paoduot  may  ba  rMponalMa  <09  tbla  IncreaMd 
iltfc.  m  addition.  «MM«r  ol  ttM  kidaay  la  i4>- 
paTTft^y  mora  «namt*t  in  maHtusm  tttan  la 
~— ^'MT*-*T  but  tba  aphtamtokigie  evldieaoa 
tat  tWa  gelattonahlp  la  aot  aa  daflnlta  aa  for 


During  tbe  early  yaan  ot  ftala  century,  a 
number  o(  patboiogiata  and  tfiirtrtana  sa- 
ported  on  a  diamatle  laareaaa  in  tlM  InaUtotMe 
of  lung  aaneer.  Antopay  atadlaB  aad  atndlaB  oC 
luiw  eanoer  daaUi  ratea  revaalad  a  atgnlflcant 
inonaaa  beginning  prior  to  World  war  I  and 
continuing  to  grow  rapidly  during  tbe  en- 
suing yeaia.  Tbla  epidemic  of  lung  canoer 
contlnuaa  to  tba  preeent  day.  with  nearly 
60.000  death  expected  from  tbla  dlnwaew  In  tbe 
xmited  Statea  during  1970. 

Beginning  in  tbe  1920*a,  a  ntimber  or  r»- 
porta  appeared  which  auggeated  a  relation- 
ship between  lung  cancer  and  tobacco  smok- 
ing (S.  20B.  279).  atnea  that  tlma.  many 
clinioal  and  apMaaftlologlcal  atodlea  bawa 
been  pubUAed  wbleb  oonflim  tbla  lelatlasi- 
sblp.  Tbe  1904  Baport  (292)  eontalna  a 
tboroogb  reivlew  and  antfyala  of  tba  data 
avaOable  at  tbat  tlaia  aa  weU  as  an  excellent 
dlaouHlon  of  tbe  oonaMeratlons  neoeeeary 
for  their  evaluation. 

liajor  epManddogleal  studlea  have  damon- 
strmted  that  aBaokars  have  greatly  inoreaeed 
rtska  ot  dying  from  lung  cancer  as  compared 
to  nonemokefv.  An  Increased  risk  of  lung 
cancer  baa  been  found  for  avary  type  of  anaok- 
ing  bablt  inveatlgated.  but  two  obaiaetarlattea 
of  tbe  rlak  are  partloulaily  evideat:  flie  rlak 
la  much  greater  tor  cigarette  smokan  Uian 
for  araoken  of  plpee  and  dgara,  and,  among 
cigarette  amcdBna,  a  «loee  relatlonabtp  aztata. 
Iliat  la  tbe  more  one  amokes,  aa  measured  by 
total  pack-years  of  smoking,  present  level 
of  amroklng,  degree  of  inhalation,  or  age  at 
starting  smoking,  tbe  greater  Is  the  rlak.  It 
baa  alao  been  rtiown  that  the  risk  of  lung 
cancer  among  ex-amoken  decreasea  with 
time  almoat  to  tbe  level  of  nonsmokara;  tbe 
time  required  la  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
exposure  prior  to  caseation. 

Patbologlsta  have  found  that  the  squamous 
cell  or  epidermoid  form  of  lung  cancer  Is  the 
moat  prevalent  one  In  cigarette  smoking 
populatlona  and  that  this  form  accounts  for 
a  major  portion  of  the  rlae  in  lung  cancer 
deatha  (167).  Such  stxidles  bave  also  indi- 
cated a  lower  prevalence  among  smokera  for 
oat-cell  and  adenocardnomaa  of  tbe  lung 
than  for  the  squamous  form,  but  in  moat 
cases  a  higher  fraqtieney  of  these  tumors  Is 
found  among  smokera  than  among  non- 
smokeia. 

Smoking  has  been  implicated  in  the  devel- 
opment of  other  types  of  cancer  in  humans. 
Among  these  la  canoer  of  the  larynx.  A  num- 
ber of  epidemiological  atudles  bave  draoon- 
■trated  increaaed  mortality  rataa  for  laryn- 
geal canoer  in  smokera,  particularly  cigarette 
■nuikeTs,  aa  compared  with  nonamokere.  Au- 
topay  atudlaa  bave  revealed  tbat  a  dear  doae- 
relatlonahlp  exists  between  smoking  and  tbe 
devdopment  of  cellular  changes  la  the 
larynx.  Including  carcinoma  in  situ. 

Cancers  of  tbe  mouth  and  oropbarynx  have 
been  found  to  be  more  common  *rrwing  users 
of  all  typea  of  tobacco  than  among  abatainara. 
Although  amoklng  is  a  definite  risk  factor 
In  tbe  development  of  malignant  leelona  of 
the  oral  cavity  and  pharynx.  Its  relative  con- 
tribution In  conjunction  with  other  factors 
such  as  poor  nutrition  and  alcohol  consump- 
tion has  not  been  fully  clarified. 

Similarly,  although  smokers  are  more  like- 
ly to  develop  carcinoma  of  the  eaophagua 
than  nonsmokers,  the  realtlve  additional  con- 
tribution of  smoking  In  conjunction  with 
nutritional  facton  and  alcohol  consumption 
requlrea  clarification. 

Smokers  have  been  found  to  be  more  at 
risk  for  the  development  of  cancers  of  the 
urinary  bladder  than  are  nonamokers.  and 
there  la  evidence  to  suggest  tttat  some  smok- 
Ing-lnduced  abnormal  metabolic  product  or 


J^^Aamlologleal  atudlea  bave  indlcatad  an 
asaodatloa  betweea  amoklng  and  cancer  of 
the  pancreas.  The  significance  of  tbla  rela- 
tlonabip  la  unclear  at  this  tim«. 

Xzpei'Unantal  atudlee  bave  demonstrated 
tbe  oaidiMCBnldty  of  the  condensate  of  to- 
l>aeoo  amoka,  or  "tar."  Thla  material,  when 
painted  on  the  skin  of  animals,  leads  to  the 
devalopmeat  of  eqtiamous  cell  tunutrs  of  tbe 
skin.  miiiaanlMin  bave  shown  that  this  con- 
densate oontalna  substanoes  capable  of  in- 
ducing oaneeia,  known  aa  carclnogeiu .  Among 
theee  cardnogans  are  several  chemicals 
which  bave  been  Identified  as  tumor  Inl- 
tlators;  tbat  la.  compounds  which  initiate 
cbangea  la  target  celU  and  alao  tumor 
pfomotara,  or  compounds  which  promote  the 
neoplaatlo  devdopment  of  initiated  cells. 
Other,  aa  yet  unidentified,  factora  are  pre- 
siunably  alao  involved  because  tbe  sum  of 
the  caicinogenlc  effects  of  tbe  known  agents 
doaa  not  equal  that  of  cigarette  smoke  oon- 
denaate. 

NUmeroua  axperlmenta  bave  been  per- 
formed in  wblcb  attber  whole  dgaretta 
smoke,  filtered  anKAa.  or  certain  oonatttuenta 
of  anaoka,  audi  aa  tba  "tar.**  la  adndnlatered 
by  varying  metboda  to  anlaiala  or  to  tlseue 
and  oeU  ctdturea  la  order  to  inveattgate  tbe 
neoplaaue-ladueing  properttee  of  dgarette 
smoke.  Faitieular  dUBoolty  baa  been  en- 
countered in  exparlmenta  wblcb  bave  at- 
tempted to  deliver  wboie  dgarette  amoke  to 
tbe  larynx  and  into  the  lunga  oC  experimen- 
tal ««iw»«i«  Tbla  has  resulted  la  tbe  use  of 
other  methoda  such  aa  the  Iniplaating  of 
pdlata  ooatalnlng  suspected  carclnogena  and 
tbe  inatilllng  into  the  trachea  of  suqieeted 
oarclnogena  as  such,  or  adaorbed  onto  fine 
Inert  particulate  matter  aa  a  carrier.  Tbe 
difficulty  with  tbe  inhalation  studies  has 
been  twofdd.  First,  tbe  antmala,  particu- 
larly tbe  smaller  spedes  auch  aa  the  rat, 
frequntly  die  from  the  acute  toxic  effects  of 
tba  nicotine  and  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
tobacco  amoke.  Seoond.  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract  ot  expwlmental  anlinala.  particu- 
larly tba  noae.  la  much  different  from  analo- 
goua  buann  structures,  reaultlng  In  a 
nkore  eOdant  flltratioa  of  aanoke  la  the 
upper  reaplratory  tract.  Nevertheless,  In  ro- 
denta  and  ^fi"'"*^  progreaaive  changes  ap- 
parently indicative  of  ultimate  n«^>lastlc 
tranaformatlon  bad  bean  Idaatlfled  In  the 
resplratcH-y  tract. 

Recently,  two  studies  in  different  species 
and  in  different  target  organs  have  been  re- 
ported concerning  tbe  devdopment  of  early 
invasive  canoer  foUowlng  the  prolonged  In- 
halation of  cigarette  smoke.  Auerbach  and 
hia  coworkers  (12)  trained  doga  to  Inhale 
cigarette  amoka  through  a  tracbeoatoma. 
After  approximately  28  montha  of  dally  ex- 
posure, these  inveetigatora  found  a  number 
of  cancers  of  the  lung. 

Dontenwlll  (70)  in  the  second  of  these  two 
studlea,  exposed  hamsters  to  the  passive 
tnh*i>ti«n  of  cigarette  amoke  over  varying 
and  prolonged  perloda  of  time.  Be  obaerved 
the  development  of  premallgnant  cbangea 
and.  ultlmatdy.  Invasive  squamous  cell  can- 
cer of  the  larynx. 

Lung  cancer 

Cancer  of  the  Itmg  la  the  United  States 
acooimted  for  46383  deaths  among  malae 
and  9,094  deaths  among  fenalee  In  1967 
(290).  It  Is  preaenUy  estimated  that  ap- 
proxlmatdy  00.000  people  wlU  die  of  lung 
cancer  during  1070. 

Tbe  alarming  eptdenlc  of  lung  cancer  la 
a  relatively  reoent  pbenomenon.  Deatb  ratea 
for  lung  cancer  <ICD  Codaa  182,  108)  roee 
from  5.6  (per  100,000  resident  population  per 


year)  in  1939  to  27J  In  1967  (280.  291).  Tlila 
rapid  Increase  followed  tbe  Increased  use  of 
cigarettes  am(Hig  tbe  United  States  popula- 
tion. The  Increase  baa  occurred  prlnclpaUy 
■mr^ng  malcs,  althou^,  more  recently,  fe- 
males have  shown  a  BlmQar  rising  pattern. 

Tbe  converging  evidence  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  cigarette  smoking  is  the  major 
cause  of  lung  cancer  Is  derived  from  varied 
types  of  research.  Among  theae  are  epldendo- 
lo^cal,  pathological,  and  laboratory  Investi- 
gations. 

{From  Science,  May  14.  1971) 

CiCAaxTTX  Smokimg:  Objxctivx  EvmxMcs  Foa 

Lttng  Damacx  im  TxxM-Acxaa 

I  Note. — Figure  referred  to  not  printed  in 
the  Saooaa.) 

Abatraot.  High  acbod  atudenU  with  1  to  6 
yeara'  smoking  axperlanca  bave  aaoesslve 
cough,  sputum  production,  and  abortneas  <tf 
breath.  When  maximum  expiratory  flow  U 
plotted  againat  maximum  expired  volume, 
the  curvea  of  nonamokers  and  aannkers  dif- 
fer in  shape.  Tbe  snwkers  have  lower  flow 
ratea  at  mkl-vltal  capadty  and  at  lower  lung 
volumes.  Thla  probably  refieoU  smaU  airway 
ooatructlon  in  the  smokers. 

We  preeent  objective  evidence  ot  func- 
tional cbangea  la  tbe  lungs  of  teen-agers  wbo 
smoke  only  a  few  yeara.  At  least  part  of  thla 
damage  to  tbe  lungs  might  be  isiiaelble  on 
ceeeatlon  of  minklng.  However,  permanent 
effects,  including  premature  arreet  of  lung 
devdopment,  cannot  be  exduded  at  this 
time. 

Although  tbe  effects  of  amoklng  aa  a  cause 
of  lung  cancer  und  other  dlaeaaea  appear  to  be 
well  known  among  young  people,  pn^tsmnk- 
Ing  propaganda  doea  Uttla  to  mdnoe  anKdt- 
ing  (1).  aad  It  Is  even  suspected  tba*  amok- 
lng among  teen-agers  may  Inoreaae  tatbar 
than  decrease  (2) .  Cdlege senkxa  and  otbara 
in  their  twenties  wbo  aawka  bave  reduced 
Iui«  funcUon  (3),  but  at  tbat  age  smoking 
hablta  may  already  be  fixed  (4).  Since  ob- 
jective evidence  of  damage  to  their  own  lung 
function  mlgb*  be  more  convincing  to  teen- 
agers than  tbe  faraway  danger  ot  lung  can- 
cer, w«  therefore  looked  for  such  evidence  in 
366  students  of  four  high  scboola  In  tbe  New 
Haven  area.  There  were  195  boya  and  170 
glria.  aged  16  to  19  yeara;  of  these  SO  per- 
cent of  the  boys  and  87  percent  of  the  girls 
were  regular  smcAers.  Most  of  the  gbls  (23 
percent)  were  light  amokars.  with  only  1 
percent  anio1M"g  more  than  20  cigarettes 
daUy.  Most  of  the  boys  (26  percent)  were 
moderate  smokers  (11  to  20  cigarettes  per 
day),  with  8  percent  smoking  more  than  20 
cigarettes  dally. 

In  selecting  a  sensitive  test  for  lung  func- 
tion w^e  used  the  fact  that  expiratory  flow 
rates  are  nearly  independent  of  ihe  subject's 
effort  during  the  last  pOTtlon  of  a  maximally 
forced  expiration  after  a  fuU  Inaptratlon. 
During  that  maneuver,  the  large  latratborac- 
ic  airways  are  compressed  becanee  of  the 
high  presstiree  generated  In  tbe  ebest.  Un- 
der these  condltlona,  more  effort  doea  not 
result  in  higher  flow  rates.  Ratber,  tbe  sup- 
ply of  air  from  the  alveoli  sets  the  limits  for 
maximum  expiratory  flow  ratea  (5).  Thua, 
these  maximum  flow  rates  are  sensitive  in- 
dices of  slight  narrowing  of  the  small  air- 
ways which  la  Induced  by  drugs  that  cause 
contraction  of  the  smooth  muscle  In  the  walls 
of  the  airway  (6) .  In  addition,  measurementa 
of  maxlmtmi  expiratory  flow  rates,  at  lung 
Tdumee  from  10  percent  to  76  percent  of  ttie 
vital  capacity,  have  been  used  to  distinguish 
between  nonsmokers  and  smokers  (3).  This 
suggested  to  us  that  narrowing  of  small  air- 
ways alight  be  an  early  effect  of  smoking,  and 
that  maximum  flow  rates  might  detect  these 
effeeta  even  wban  man  eonveaitlonal  indiceB 
af  luag  funetkma  are  etill  aomal. 

Our  subjacta  were  studied  with  their  own 
aad  with,  parental  oonaent.  Tliia  limited  tbe 
study  to  thoae  whose  parenta  reacted  poel- 
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lively  to  our  explanstory  letter.  Host  of  the 
subjects  (335  out  oA  36S)  were  seen  In  tiro 
schools  where  the  totftl  response  rate  was 
90.4  percent.  ThMX  la,  33S  ont  of  %  total  of 
360  students  In  specified  dtnes  partldpeted. 
Tb«  remaining  130  subjects.  In  two  otber 
schools,  were  essentlslly  volunteers.  9noe 
the  results  did  not  differ  slgnlflcantly  be- 
tween these  groups,  we  pooled  the  data.  TtM 
percentage  of  smokers  (58  percent)  among 
our  subjects  Is  similar  to  that  found  by  Sal- 
ber  (4)  among  high  school  seniors.  Although 
subtle  sources  of  selection  bias  are  always 
difficult  to  exclude  In  studies  of  this  kind, 
we  believe  that  our  aample  la  repreeenta- 
tlTe  of  the  general  poptilatlon  of  this  age 
range.  We  avoided  measuring  acute  effects 
of  smoking  (7)  by  asking  students  not  to 
smoke  on  the  day  of  the  tests,  which  were 
done  early  In  the  mocnlng  in  the  schools. 
Two  separate  lung  function  tests  which 
measured  different  aspects  of  maximally 
f4voed  expirations  were  used.  A  direct-read- 
ing splrotnetar  (8)  was  used  to  measure  the 
air  volume  that  can  maximally  be  eKbaled  in 
1  second  (FEV,)  and  the  full  vxAume  range 
of  the  forced  expiration,  that  Is,  the  forced 
vital  capacity  (FVC) .  Bach  subject  made  five 
blows  into  the  machine;  the  average  of  the 
two  hlgbaat  RV,  and  FVC  values  was  taken 
as  the  raatttt.  The  same  maneuver,  a  maxi- 
mum inspiration  followed  by  a  forced  and 
maximum  ejqriratioa,  was  also  used  to  re- 
cord Instantaneous  expiratory  flow  rates  ver- 
sus lung  volume  with  the  flow-volume  spi- 
rometer designed  by  Peters  et  of.  (9).  Thla 
recording  Is  the  MXTV  eaane.  JA  least  thive 
curves  wMe  reeorded.  and  the  outer  eaatour 
of  these  ttearly  supertmposshle  curves  was 
used.  We  read' the  bl^^eat  values  of  the  max- 
imum eaplratcry  flow  rates  {Vm^  at  SO  per- 
cent and  at  M-psKant  of  the  vital  capacity 
(see  Pig.  la).  The  naponse  characfrtstlos  <rf 
the  flow-volume  spirometer  are  InsuActent 
ioK  accurate  recording  of  the  very  rapid 
events  at  the  begtantng  of  the  forced  ex- 
piration; these  Include  the  peak  expiratory 
flow  rate.  After  all  function  tests  war*  oom- 
jMeted,  one  of  us  fllled  out  a  4|aestlanBstre 
on  respiratory  symptoms  for  each  student. 
The  stwlMits  thsmaslvas  provided  a  detailed 
smoking  history  <»  a  separate  tomt  that  was 
later  attached  to  the  main  questionnaire. 

Ooii^,  phlegm,  and  shortness  of  breath 
ware  much  aaore  oommoa  among  smokaia 
than  rwywg  nonamokers,  with  na  slgtilftwmt 
difference  between  the  saxes  <1Mde  l).  Thla 
striking  preponderance  of  symptoms  among 
the  smokers  Is  in  agreement  with  previous 
BtiKUes  of  schoolchildren  in  Great  Brit- 
ain (1). 

TABLE  I.— RESflRATORY  SYMPTOKfS  IH  TEEN-AGERS 
(MALE  AND  FEMALE) 

|Sy«ftaiM  IT*  cliWiil  ky  pscibvt  mamtn  ie  Hm  taUewiaf 
.  0)  CoMgk:  D*  ywi  HSMlt)  CMih  during  llM  day  or 


M  nl^tr  QiS  Pkl«pR:  Oo  yw  inuiOy  bring  up  mv  pMcgm 
from  yser  cm*I  daring  Om  diy  or  it  nigkt?  (HO  DyspoM: 
Ar*  yes  t«er  besbM  Vy  ikcrtMn  ol  biMU  whoa  hurryiag 

syisplMRi  moss 


lUM  vp  •  sMgM  MW  TiM  OKMl  o( 

MMMR  a  statistiuRy  highly  sigmficant 


f.| 


Cigtrtttts 

(Minbor 

pOTdty) 


Symplsaii 


SabiMli        Cough 
(ntaiksr)     (porcoot) 


rhwgin 
(pomfit) 


Oyspiws 
(parcant) 


• 

<1 

1  10.... 
11-20... 
Wv.... 

rota.. 


72 
17 


2.0 
S.I 

l&l 

27.  • 
fi4.7 


3.3 
S.S 

».« 
31. » 
Sit 


13 

13.  S 
lit 
38.1 
5t,l 


3SS 


13.7 


1S.1 


16.7 


Stnoe  the  daily  amnwnt  sm<Aed  cocrelatad 
highly  with  the  n\unher  of  years  slaoe  ths 
start  ol  smoking,  we  cannot  detenntne 
whether  the  daily  amount  smcdced  at  preaent 


or  the  dnratlon  at  smOklng  m  yaara  la  watm 
importaat  m  omduclng  syin|»uaiia  «r  la  al- 
tering lime  ftmotton.  In  ootnparlaoa  wttb  tits 
symfMom  pravatenoes,  the  durarsneaa  la  Vaa% 
funothm  between  nonHnokars  and  amufcjsia 
ai«  mere  subUe  and  they  reqntrs  a  detailed 
statistical  analysis.  However,  the  funetton 
daita  are  much  more  objective  aa  compared 
to  the  students'  own  statements  about  ths4r 
symptoms. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  function  data  wa 
used  only  results  from  students  whose  FVC's 
were  doeeiy  the  same  on  the  two  types  of 
q>lraime««t«.  This  eUmlnated  3a  boys  and  13 
l^ls  whoae  flow-volume  curve  tennlzwted 
abruptly  wtia  before  residual  volume  was 
reached  so  that  their  FVCs  were  leas  on  the 
flow- volume  spirometer  than  on  the  other 
Instrument.  We  have  no  explanation  for  these 
discrepancies  other  than  insulBcient  prac- 
tice since  the  MSPV  curves  were  always  re- 
corded first.  Thus,  the  analysis  oonoems  173 
boy*  and  168  girts.  A  vls\ial  analysis  of  the 
shape  of  the  curve  (made  without  knowledge 
of  smoking  habits)  placed  each  curve  in  one 
of  three  categories,  as  shown  in  Fig.  lb;  (1) 
convex  to  the  volvime  axis  (curve  C).  (11) 
straight  (curve  B),  or  (ill)  ooocave  (curve 
A).  This  was  Judged  from  the  part  of  the 
curve  between  approxlmatdy  10  and  80  per- 
cent of  ^C.  More  nonamokers  had  concave 
curves,  and  nKve  smokers  convex  curves; 
the  difference  was  highly  slgnifloant  (y'= 
18.7;  F<.01).  Anther  observer,  repeating  this 
analysis  Independently,  agreed  wtth  90  per- 
cent of  the  classlfloatloiM  of  the  first  ob- 
server; the  disagreement  was  between  ad- 
jacent oategqelas  la  the  remaining  10  percent. 
-  For  a  mora  quantitative  analysis  we  first 
confuted  linear  regression  squatlona  on 
hel^t  forthe  dlflennt  measurements;  this  ia 
Ml  aoeepted  procedure  for  adults  In  a  narrow 
age  range.  The  mean  adjusted  values  for 
FEV,  and  V..<  at  M  percent  of  vUai  capacity 
(VC) ,  calculated  from  these  rsgrsssl<ms  for  a 
standard  height  of-  17S  cm  in  boys  and  180 
cm  In  girts,  were  slightly  lowsr  in  the  smok- 
ere,  but  the  differenee  was  slgnlflcant  only  at 
the  6  percent  level  In  girls.  However,  the  va- 
lidity of  this  procedure  in  teen-agers  is 
doubtf>il  slnee  It  Ignores  such  faotocs  as 
changing  muscle  strength,  shoulder  width, 
and  ratioe  of  sitting  height  to  standing 
height.  These  eompleidtlee  of  growth  pattema 
durii^  puberty  and  adeleaoeacei  parOeulafty 
th  boya;  alter  the  reflatlona  Itetwaen  lung 
fuBcUon.  height,  and  sax  (10) .  Ittturfty  and 
Body  weight  ladlreetly  refleet  these  varUMss. 
Since  both  age  and  weight  eocrrtate  positively 
with  smoking  and  with  flow  rates,  they  can- 
not be  ignored  when  seeking  an  effect  of 
smoking  on  these  measurements. 

We  therefore  computed  multiple  regression 
eqiiations  of  the  type 
y=o-l-Ib  X  age  (years)  J -f 

[c  X  height  (cm)]-t-[d  X  weight  (kg)] 
(where  age  is  In  years,  height  in  centimeters, 
and  weight  in  kilograms)  for  the  70  non- 
smoking girts  and  also  for  the  73  nonsmoking 
boys.  In  these  equations,  y  la  the  function 
measurement  (FVC,  FEV,.  Fm.i  at  50  percent 
and  at  35  percent  VC) .  and  a,  b,  e,  and  d  are 
constants.  We  used  theee  equations  to  predict 
which  values  the  smokers,  boys  and  girls, 
should  have  If  they  belonged  to  the  same  pop- 
ulation as  the  nonsnvokere  from  whoee  data 
the  equations  were  calculated.  Figure  Ic  com- 
pares the  actual  data  in  heavy  smokers  with 
those  predicted  by  the  regression  equations 
for  Va«i  at  50  percent  VC.  In  most  smokers, 
the  values  are  less  than  those  predicted.  Chl- 
square  tests  on  the  differences  between  ob- 
served and  i^edicted  values  showed  that  both 
Vau  at  60  and  at  36  percent  VC  were  slg- 
Bifleaatly  below  expected  in  ixjys  who  smoked 
more  than  16  cigarettes  per  day,  and  in  girts 
who  smoked  more  than  10  olgarettea  per  day 
(x*  varying  from  8J(3  to  16JM),  P  <  .01)  In 
contrast.  FVCs  were  close  to  expected  valuta 


In  an  cataeorias  of  aaaokera.  In  gMa  (amok- 
ing  mora  thaa  10  clgarettaa  per  day) .  values 
for  FEVj  were  slightly  below  expected,  but 
the  difference  was  only  probably  algnlflcant 
(x*=8.13;  P<  .06).  In  boys,  smoking  did  not 
affect  the  FEV^  significantly.  Among  the  light 
smokers,  the  only  slgnlfleant  aSeet  was  again 
in  glrla;  tboas  who  smoked  fewsr  than  10  dg- 
arettsa  per  day  had  a  aUghtly  lower  than  ex- 
pected Fb.i  at  50  percent  VO  (x*=0.0S:  J>< 
.05).  Boys  smoking  up  to  IS  cigarettes  per 
day  tuul  flow  rates  that  were  not  significantly 
below  expected. 

We  conclude  frtnn  these  data  that  regular 
smoking  for  1  to  5  years  is  sufllclent  to  cause 
demonstrable  decreases  of  lung  function.  In 
separate  experiments  we  compared  BOSFV 
curves  of  17  subjects  (all  regular  smokers) 
before  and  after  smoking  of  a  single  ciga- 
rette. There  was  a  slight  but  slgnlfleant  de- 
crease of  y>u  at  60  percent  VC  but  no 
change  at  FEV.  or  FVC.  However,  such  acute 
effeoU  of  smoking  lUsappear  in  about  1  hour 
(7) .  and  it  U  very  unlikely  that  these  affected 
our  results.  The  lower  maximum  expiratory 
flow  ratea  among  smokers  are  probably  due 
to  pourtial  obstruction  of  small  airways,  al- 
though loss  of  lung  elastic  recoil  may  be  a 
contributory  factor  (5).  Airways  become  ob- 
structed when  the  smooth  muscle  in  their 
walls  contracts  or  when  secretions  accumu- 
late in  the  lumen.  The  latter  may,  in  turn, 
be  due  to  hypersecretion  or  to  failure  ot  the 
mucociliary  clearance  mechanism,  or  both. 
Our  results  cannot  distinguish  between 
theee  various  causes  of  airway  obstruction. 
Bmwy  (11)  believes  that  damags  to  small 
airways  early  In  Ufa  may  oauss  premature 
arrest  of  lung  development  since  new  alveoli 
arein  part  formed  by  a  process  of  "alveblari- 
aatlen"  at  terminal  bronchi.  Since  Emery  has 
also  shown  that  nsw  alvsoll  may  continue 
to  be  formed  at  least  until  age  30,  it  )8  cqn- 
pelvable  that  damage  by  cigareUa  sotokej 
might  lead  to  developmental  amat,  espe- 
cially in  students  wbo  have  already  begun  to - 
smoke  before  the  age  at  10.  Follow-up  sUid-. 
lea  of  lung  function  In  adolescents  who 
aUsf  srnoking  should  clarify  the  question  of 
whether  arrest  of  lung  development  actiially 
occurs.  If  the  functional  decrement  in  smok-' 
era  can  be  reversed  completely  or  near^  so 
after  cessation  of  smoking,  it  V»  probably 
eaused  by  a  toxic  sffeot  of  cigarette  amoke[ 
on  airways,  rather  than  by  iotarfaranoe  with 
the  final  stagea  of  lung  davalopment. 
Jajcct  S.  Sbelt. 
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Hauc  voa  TouTHS  FouHD  or  Smoxino — ^nasT 

EvmxNCX   or  Oaiucs  to   Luhgs   la   Bx- 

POSTXD 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Three  Tale  Medical  School  physicians  have 
reported  what  they  say  is  the  first  docu- 
mented evidence  of  lung  damage  In  teen- 
agers who  have  smoked  cigarettes  for  Just  a 
few  yeotrs. 

The  doctors  did  breathing  tests  on  385  stu- 
dents In  four  high  schools  In  the  New  Haven 
area. 

If  teen-agers  stopped  smoking,  the  doctors 
said,  "at  least  part  of  this  damage  to  the 
lungs  might  be  reversible."  Yet,  the  doctors 
emphasized  that  they  could  not  exclude  per- 
manent effects,  including  premature  arrest 
of  lung  devel<^ment,  in  teen-age  cigarette 
smokers. 

Dr.  Janet  E.  Seely,  Dr.  Eugenlja  Zuskin, 
and  Dr.  Arend  Bouhuys,  all  of  whom  are  spe- 
cialists in  lung  physiology  and  disease,  re- 
ported the  results  of  the  tests  in  the  issue  of 
Science  that  was  published  yesterday. 

Dr.  Seely,  who  is  now  at  UcQOX  University 
In  Montreal,  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
that  she  and  her  colleagues  had  done  the 
study  because  teen-sgers  generally  are  not 
Impressed  with  the  known  ultimate  risks  of 
lung  cancer  from  cigarette  smoking. 

"ItlBRT  Sa  COMVIMCINO" 

Accordingly,  she  said  that  the  Yale  group 
did  the  studies  when  shs  waa  at  Yale  because 
"objeetlva  evldenoe  of  damage  to  their  own 
lung  function  might  be  more  convincing  to 
tean-agars  than  ths  faraway  danger  of  lung 
cancer." 

The  New  Haven  students  included  195  boys 
aiKl  170  girts,  aged  15  to  10  years.  Of  these 
students,  the  doctors  said  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  37  per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
regular  cigarette  smokers. 

Because  these  percentages  of  teen-age 
smokers  were  similar  to  those  reported  by 
other  investigators,  the  researchers  said  that 
they  bdieved  that  their  sample  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  population  of  teen- 
agers. 

With  consent  from  each  of  the  teen-agers 
aiul  their  parents,  the  doctors  said  that  they 
bad  tested  the  total  volume  of  each  student's 
lungs  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  air  In  their  ex- 
haled breaths.  Such  tests  are  called  flow- 
volume  curves. 

Results  of  the  teen-age  sirkokers'  breath- 
ing tests,  which  were  abnormal,  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  nonamokers.  The 
lung  tests,  the  doctors  said,  provided  data 
that  were  "much  more  objective  as  com- 
psu-ed  to  the  students'  own  statements  about 
tlielr  symptoms." 

STmrroMS  or  MONSMOKxaa 
Symptoms  soOh  ss  "cough,  phlegm  and 
shortness  ol  biaath  were  much  more  com- 


mon ftm-nc  smokan  thaa  amnng  aooamok- 
srs."  the  isauaiiUata  said.  Tbay  noted  that 
their  flmdlags  of  "this  atrUElng  prepoadar- 
ance  of  symptoms  ^fmrtg  ths  smokers" 
agrsad  with  studies  that  Brlttah  physicians 
reported  In  1989. 

In  Lancet,  a  British  medical  publication. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hcdland  and  Dr.  A.  Klllott  reported 
in  I960  that  "smoking  was  assocuted  with 
req>iratory-tract  symptoms  and  the  more  the 
child  smoked  the  more  likely  he  was  to  have 
theee  symptoms."  The  Brtttsh  doctors  said 
that  "changes  In  smoking  habits  do,  how- 
ever, affect  the  frequency  of  respiratory-tract 
8ympt<»is." 

This  study,  however,  was  based  on  ques- 
tionnaires rather  than  actual  breatliing 
tests. 

Dr.  Seely  said  la  the  Interview  that  she 
was  unaware  of  any  prior  studies  that  docu- 
mented lung  damage  by  breathing  tests  In 
cigarette  smokers  at  such  a  young  age. 

The  abnormal  lung  ftmetlon  test  results 
among  smokers,  the  doctors  said,  "are  proba- 
bly due  to  partial  obstruction  of  small  air- 
ways, although  loss  at  lung  elastic  recoil  may 
be  a  contributory  factor." 

Some  experts,  the  doctors  said,  believe 
"that  damage  to  small  airways  early  In  life 
may  cause  premature  arrest  of  Itinig  devel- 
opment." However,  Dr.  Seely  said  that  such 
evidence  was  considered  speculative. 

Lungs  continue  to  become  more  volumi- 
nous, particularly  In  boys.  Dr.  Seely  said,  even 
after  individuals  stop  growing  in  height. 

"Follow-up  studies  of  lung  function  in 
adolescents  who  stop  smoking  should  clar- 
ify the  question  of  whether  arrest  of  lung 
development  actually  occurs,"  the  doctors 
said. 

[From  the  New  YoA  Times,  May  38.  1971] 
Qcrrrmra  SvoKiifa  Habo  roa  Addicts — Stha- 

NOM  Rapoars  Soocbbs  wrra  Nicorxm  Bak 

Los  Awcsutfl,  Jtoy  23. — "It  was  much  easier 
to  quit  heroin  than  cigarettes,"  said  a  new- 
comer to  l^nanon. 

A  ban  on  maoklng  was  imposed  a  year  ago 
this  week  at  the  community  founded  in  1958 
for  treatment  of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics. 

Many  at  Synanon,  like  the  newcomer,  have 
fotind  that  the  nicotine  habit  is  the  hardest 
one  to  break. 

Michael  Kaiser,  who  has  lived  at  the  Sea- 
side Community  in  Santa  Monica  for  six 
years,  pdnta  to  ths  long  withdrawal  period 
as  a  major  reason. 

"With  most  drugs  you  get  over  the  symp- 
toms In  a  few  days,  a  week  at  most,"  he  ex- 
plained. "But  with  tobacco,  we've  noticed 
them  for  at  least  six  months." 

ALMOST  AM  OBSESSIOM 

In  the  past,  smoking  for  most  at  Synanon 
was  an  obsession.  The  bill  was  almost  $200,- 
000  a  year  fa:  an  vmllmlted  supply  of  ciga- 
rettes for  the  1,400  members  at  seven  centers. 

So  It  waa  natural  that  the  notice  of  the 
ban — amoking  was  declared  illegal  on  Syna- 
non property — disrupted  the  careful  balance 
of  the  life  In  which  verbal  violence  is  used 
to  counteract  aggression  and  support  of  col- 
leagues is  essential  to  bolster  individual 
weaknesses. 

The  most  common  reactions  were  depres- 
sion. Irritability  and  weight  gains  ranging 
from  seven  to  30  pounds.  About  100  people 
left  during  the  six-month  period  following 
the  ban  and  choss  possible  re-addlotlon  to 
drugs  outside  Synanon  to  life  without  ciga- 
rettes. 

Paclflers  such  as  fake  eigarettea.  tooth- 
picks or  even  syringes  helped  many  pass  the 
initial  shock. 

Today  most  of  the  trauma  of  withdrawal 
Is  over.  The  majority  say  the  thou^t  of  a 
cigarette  is  rars,  although  some  admit  to  an 
"oooasional  urge"  or  fluctuating  weight. 


Despite  the  personal  agony,  moat  feel  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  quit  smoking  at  Syna- 
non than  anywhere  else. 

"I  eottldnt  have  stopped  without  the  help 
of  my  colleagues."  said  Chartes  B.  Dedertcta, 
founder  of  Synanon  and  motivator  for  the 
baa. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  from  ths  Syna- 
non retreat  at  Tomalea  Bay,  north  of  Ban 
Francisco,  Mr.  Dederlch  credited  his  decision 
to  stop  smoking  to  the  combination  of  a 
cloudy  lung  X-ray  and  the  pressure  from  the 
200  young  people  under  16  who  live  in  the 
community. 

"They  are  nonsmokers,  so  they  don't  have 
tu>  rationalize  away  the  medical  reports  and 
BntW"'"fc-*ng  commercials  the  way  I  always 
did,"  he  explained. 

Once  the  decision  was  made,  smoking  be- 
came the  No.  1  crime  for  the  community  and 
was  punishable  by  shaved  heads  or  even- 
t\ial  expulsion. 

The  trial  by  flre  for  each  has  become  both 
a  personal  badge  of  honor  and  a  point  of 
communal  pride. 

CLSAN  anmt  and  oot 

RandMn  samplinga  frotn  the  ^Mcious  com- 
mon room  flnd  testimonials  of  better  health, 
cleaner  air  and  spotleaa  walls.  whl<di  are 
newly  painted  and  never  to  be  nicotine 
stained,  hopefully. 

"We  have  been  traditionally  governed  from 
smoke-filled  rooms,"  explained  Mr.  Kaiser, 
who  doubles  m  microbiology  and  puMlc  re- 
lations. But  the  new  society  wUl  have  to  be 
one  of  cleanliness  Inslds  and  outside  the 
body." 

Synanon  considers  Itself  a  leader  toward 
that  new  society.  The  ban  on  amoking  lllus- 
tratea  iU  evolution  from  a  treatment  cen- 
ter for  addicts  to  a  {kennanent  life  style. 

James  Mlddleton,  a  48-year-old  who  has 
been  at  Synanon  for  13  years  and  waa  In  a 
variety  ol  prisons  for  the  previous  15,  would 
never  leave. 

"Why  should  I?"  he  smUed.  "Here  my 
daughter  can  grow  up  in  a  drug-free  and 
unpolluted  environment,  and  she's  happy." 

At  Synanon,  there's  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  aeU-rlghteousneas  proper  for  all  re- 
formed sinners. 

"If  we  dregs  of  society  can  give  up  smok- 
ing," said  Mr.  Kaiser  sarcastically,  "then  out 
there  In  a  so-called  sane  worid  virfaich  is 
killing  Itself  with  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
drugs,  responsible  people  can  make  a  stand." 

Altho\igb  no  one  has  yet  entered  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  giving  up  smoking,  Mr. 
Dederlch  would  welcome  them. 

"As  the  word  spreads,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  get  some  nicotine  addicts,"  smiled 
Mr.  Dederich,  "since  there  is  gathering  mo- 
mentum that  tills  Is  a  nice  place  to  come  for 
clean  air,  nice  furniture  and  sweet  breath." 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  30, 1971  ] 
MoLioKs  Keet  oir  SMOKiwe  DxsFrrs 

WOSLD    WAXHIMOa 

LONDON,  May  19. — ^Anti-smoking  propa- 
ganda Is  miishrooming  but  minions  of  ciga- 
rette smokers  througrh  the  world  are  still 
puffing  away  in  defiance  of  health  warnings. 

A  Reuters  survey  of  world  centers  shows 
that  government  measures  against  smoking 
vary  widely,  but  international  publicity  given 
to  medical  reports  has  made  most  smokers 
aware  of  the  risks  they  run. 

Governments  face  this  dilemma:  They 
make  a  siaeable  amount  of  revenue  from 
tobacco,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  know  that 
smoking  seriously  affects  people's  lives, 
health,  and  productive  capacity, 
crrc  TwoaxpOKTS 

T^vo  scientific  reports — from  Canada  and 
the  United  States — argue  that  if  cigarettes 
were  eliminated,  there  would  be  more  healthy 
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woikliig  paopto  tQ  iMlp  oompenut*  for  th« 

la  Vtaaoe.  Jkimo.  Italy,  and  Ruaila  th» 
tobaeoo  Industry  is  a  stat*  monopoly.  In 
Argeattna  tto*  govanuBMit  pockats  68  per 
cent  ol  tba  prkM  o<  «aeb  pack. 

0«r  Um  last  daead*  tobacoo  aalaa  have 
contlDued  to  grow  daq>lta  tha  anti-smoking 
movame&t.  altbougla  tbara  has  t>aan  a  notice- 
aide  swing  toward  filter  ttps  containing  less 
tobacco.  In  Brltals  tliare  bas  been  a  76  per 
cent  swing  towjd  OttecaUiao  yean. 


TOp  Of  tlie  world  smoking  league  la  the 
VS.  Figures  from  tbe  Tobacco  Reaearcb 
Council  bere  abowed  Americans  smoke  more 
dgaiettea  tban  any  otber  of  the  90  national 
groups  Included  In  the  surrey. 

Next  on  the  Ust  U  Canada  foUowed  by  Brit- 
ain. Iralacd.  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Japan, 
Swltsarland,  Wect  Oermany,  and  Belgium. 

American  cigarette  sales  (btipped  after  a 
aenaatlonal  report  by  the  U.S.  surgeon  gen- 
eral In  ISM  linked  cigarettes  with  liuig 
cancer. 

Since  19M  health  hazard  warning  hare 
been  printed  on  cigarette  packa  but  by  1970 
sales  were  up  again  to  an  average  of  60  ciga- 
rettes a  week  for  every  Amertean. 

The  Time  cowboy  InhaUng  bis  cigaret  and 
the  langiild  blonde  amoklng  by  a  mountain 
Btream  were  barred  from  American  television 
screens  fire  yeara  after  cigaret  advertising  on 
television  was  stofqiMd  In  Britain. 
acsaa  faoks  quicklt 

The  British  were  temporarily  scared  in 
IMS  by  facta  and  ngures  presented  by  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians.  But  by  1969 
cigaret  oonsiunptlon  had  increased  again. 

Tbe  Boyal  College  produced  another  report 
In  January,  1971,  which  said  37.500  middle- 
aged  Britons  die  every  year  from  smoking, 
with  lung  cancer,  coronary  heart  disease  and 
chronic  bronciiltlB  the  main  killers. 

The  college,  which  claimed  that  90  per 
cent  of  lung  cancer  deaths  were  from  smok- 
ing, hopes  this  time  to  "frighten  people  to 
lUe." 

From  1980  to  1988,  cigaret  sales  In  the 
Soviet  TTnlon  went  up  by  more  than  00  per 
cent.  The  authorities  have  stepped  In  to 
curb  one  favorite  Russian  pastime — drink- 
ing— but  so  far  have  launched  no  anti-smok- 
ing campaign. 

Doi;M,ca  IN  ccnsA 

In  the  last  10  years  sales  have  doubled  in 

Cuba,    land   of  the   world-famoua   Havana 

cigar.  Premier  Fidel  Castro,  himself  a  cigar 

smoker,  recently  bas  announced  hefty  price 


Italian  cigaret  aales — and  lung  cancer 
deaths — ^have  risen  steadily  over  the  last  40 
years  although  cigaret  advertisements  were 
banned  in  1962.  The  Cabinet  has  approved  a 
draft  bill  to  ban  smoking  in  buses,  trains  and 
theaters. 

The  Dutch  government  said  10,000  people 
die  In  Holland  every  year  from  lung  cancer 
or  heart  dlneanoa  caused  by  cigaret  smoking. 

In  Saudi  Arabia  cigaret  advertisements 
are  banned  by  law  and  penalties  for  infringe- 
ment range  up  to  six  months'  Imprisonment. 

WAEIfma   TO   BWS9SS 

In  Sweden  this  year  people  wlU  be  warned 
In  a  campaign  "If  you  must  smoke,  then 
dont  inhale." 

West  German  manufacturers,  who  claim  to 
sell  the  mildest  clgarets  in  the  wwld.  bare 
agreed  to  cut  back  their  advertising  cam- 
paigns In  lOTl. 

The  nreneh  government  glvea  only  margi- 
nal support  to  private  organlaatlatis  fighting 
cancer.  A  cigarat  wltli  a  low  nicotine  content 
proved  a  failure  with  the  public 


By  ICr.  MAOmiSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2321.  A  bOl  to  assist  States  having 


•n  wnwnploymgit  r»te  of  7,fi  percent 
or  mot*  Xit  provide  np  to  26  weeks  of 
emervEBcy  cenpensation  to  nnenployed 
woxkers  who  hare  exhausted  their  en- 
titlement to  both  regular  tmemployment 
fompenaation  and  extended  nnemidoy- 
ment  compeneatton.  Ref  ored  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
zimHmfCT  trNnaruyTSOEKT  coxra«a*Txoir 
an  or  i»7i 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jaocsoif),  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1971.  This 
bill  Is  offered  because  of  the  critical 
situation  facing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  working  people.  This  bUl 
creates  a  program  of  emergency  com- 
pensation to  assist  States  having  an  un- 
employmait  rate  of  7.5  percent  or  higher. 
The  emergency  period  will  begin  after 
an  individual  bas  exhausted  his  regular 
and  extended  benefits  and  win  last  for 
2«  weeks.  The  program  will  be  100  per- 
cent federally  financed  imtil  June  30, 
1973.  By  that  date,  the  States  will  have 
to  enact  legislation  proving  a  20-percent 
matching  fund  in  order  to  maintain  its 
eUgibility  after  July  1. 1973. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  greater 
tragedy  than  an  American  workingman 
or  worUngwoman  who  has  lost  a  Job, 
who  wants  to  find  new  employment,  and 
discovers,  after  weeks  of  pounding  the 
pavement  and  answering  ads,  that  a  new 
job  sinudy  does  not  exist.  The  individual 
caught  in  this  dtiomttift  flxst  must  con- 
sider providing  for  his  family  and  must 
therefore  apply  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. After  a  period  of  Ume,  if  the 
same  individual  has  not  found  new  em- 
ployment, those  unemirioyment  benefits 
will  be  exhausted.  If  this  worker's  State 
has  enacted  an  extwided  unemployment 
compensation  program,  he  will  be  cOlgible 
for  another  short  period  of  unemploy- 
ment compensatiCTi  benefits  while  con- 
tinuing to  look  for  anew  Job. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  woricer  has 
exhausted  both  the  regular  and  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  no  other  option  exists  except  to 
apply  for  welfare. 

This  Is  a  tragic  situation  and  is  usual- 
ly (me  that  the  individual  has  little  con- 
trol over.  This  Nation  has  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  its  working  people  and  I 
believe  that  the  re^wnsibility  includes 
providing  "emergency  unemployment 
compen^tlon  benefits "  in  thoee  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  rate  of  unonploy- 
ment  is  the  highest  and  the  potential  for 
finding  new  employment  is  the  lowest. 

Secretary  John  Connally  recently  stat- 
ed that  4  percmt  unemployment  is  a  goal 
which  this  Nation's  economy  cannot 
meet  except  when  engaged  in  a  war.  Mr. 
President,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  it  \a 
our  duty  to  provide  aid  to  those  unable 
to  find  work. 

The  Ccmgress  has  enacted  S.  31.  the 
Emergency  Emjiloyment  Act,  which  will 
create  myproximately  200,000  public  serv- 
ice employment  opportunities.  This  is 
certainly  an  impcu-tant  step  but  it  will 
not  help  the  other  5.200,000  woricers  who 
are  still  unemi^oyed. 

Incidentally,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
week,  the  Qfllce  of  Management  and 


Budget  sent  to  my  Committee  on  Labor, 
HKW  Appropriations'  a  request  for  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  implement  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  The  commlttigie  will  act 
pnanptly  on  this  budget  amendment, 
probably  within  the  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
form Meaibers  of  the  Senate  about  the 
sltuatton  which  exists  in  Washington 
State.  This  problem  is  not  necessarUy 
typical,  but  does  apply  to  otber  areas. 

Since  January  1. 1971,  over  25,000  citi- 
zens in  Washington  State  have  extiausted 
their  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion lioiefits.  In  the  month  of  March, 
34.000  workers  acroes  the  Nation  ex- 
hausted their  extended  benefits;  7,700  of 
those  workers  reside  In  Washington 
State.  About  40  percent  of  these  work- 
ers will  qualify  for  welfare,  the  rest  have 
no  further  source  of  income,  except,  in 
most  cases,  a  few  personal  assets. 

In  1970,  59.600  workers  in  Washington 
exhausted  their  regular  benefits— 13,400 
in  the  first  4  months.  In  the  first  4 
months  of  1971,  39.300  workers  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  beitefits.  and  as 
mentioned  above,  nearly  25.000  workers 
have  already  exhausted  their  extended 
benefits,  v^ch  extends  the  benefits  to 
52  weeks.  TTiis  is  a  very  serious  situation 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Washington 
State  oflkrials  have  now  found  real  pock- 
ets of  serious  hunger  and  malnutrition 
existing  throughout  the  State  among  a 
citizenry  that  has  never  before  faced  this 
problem. 

Nationally,  495,200  workers  have  ex- 
hausted regular  unemployment  benefits 
in  the  first  4  months  of  1971  as  com- 
pared with  253,300  during  the  same  peri- 
od  in  1970.  This  illustrates  the  serious- 
ness of  the  national  problem  and  the 
need  for  this  emergency  measure. 

Recently,  Senator  Jackson  and  I  in- 
troduced tiie  "Economic  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1971"  (S.  1832).  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  this  measure  will  be  enacted  in 
the  very  near  future.  I  also  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  enacts 
this  "Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971"  as  a  relief  meas- 
ure for  those  areas  hardest  hit  by  cur- 
rent economic  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Jackson.  "The  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1971"  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  two  fact 
sheets  regarding  the  current  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  Washington  State  and 
an  article  from  the  Seattle  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2321 
A  bill  to  assist  states  having  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  IJi  per  centum  or  more  to 
provide  up  to  20  weeks  of  emergency  com- 
pensation   to    unemployed    workers   who 
have  exhatisted  their  entitlement  to  both 
regular  unemployment  compensation  and 
extended  aiMnH)loyment  onmpensatlfm 
Be  <f  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of 
Representativet    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congre**  aatembled. 
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BROIT  TTTLX 

Sscnoir  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe 
"Bmsrgency  Unetaploymant  Oon^Mnsatlon 
Act  of  1971". 

FDaKAL-STATS    AGaSKSSSMTS 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Any  State  which  dealrea  to  do 
so  may  enter  mto  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
tbe  "Secretary")  under  this  Act,  If  the  State 
law  of  such  State  contains  (as  of  the  date 
such  agreement  Is  entered  Into)  a  require- 
ment that  extended  compensation  be  pay- 
able thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Federal 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shaU  provide  ttiat 
the  State  Agency  of  the  SUte  will  make  pay- 
ments of  emergency  compensation— 

(1)  to  Indivldaals  who — 

(A)  have  exhausted  aU  rlgbta  to  oompen- 
saUon  (Including  both  regular  compensation 
and  extended  compensation)  under  the  State 
law; 

(B)  have  no  rights  to  oompeosatlon  (In- 
cluding both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compenaatlon)  with  respect  to  a  week 
uiKlflr  audi  law  or  any  other  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  or  to  compen- 
sation under  any  otber  Federal  law,  and 

(C)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
re^Mct  to  su(^  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  Virgin  islands 
or  Canada: 

(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  i^ildi 
begins  In — 

(A)  an  emergency  extended  benefit  period 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(3));  and 

(B)  the  individual's  period  oC  ^IglbUlty 
(aa  defined  In  section  6  (b) ) . 

(e)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A),  an  Individual  ahall  be  deemed  to  have 
exhausted  his  rlf^ts  to  regular  compenaatlon 
under  a  Stete  law  when — 

(A)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
Individual  has  received  all  regular  compen- 
satloa  available  to  him  baaed  on  employment 
or  wagea  dtulng  bis  base  period;  or 

(B)  bis  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  reelect  to  which  such 
rights  existed. 

(2)  Fcr  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B), 
an  Individual  ahall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted bis  rights  to  extended  contpensaticm 
under  a  State  law  when  no  payments  of  ex- 
tended compensation  under  a  State  law  can 
be  made  under  such  law  because  such  indi- 
vidual has  received  aU  the  extended  com- 
pensation available  to  him  from  bis  extended 
compensation  account  (as  established  un- 
der State  law  In  accordance  with  aeo- 
tl<m  a02(b)  (1)  of  tbe  Federal-SUte  Bxtended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970). 

(8)  (A)  For  purptoaes  of  subsection  (b)(a) 
(A),  In  tbe  case  of  any  State,  an  emergency 
extended  benefit  p«lod. 

(I)  SbaU  begin  with  the  third  waek  after 
a  week  tac  which  there  Is  a  State  "on"  Indi- 
cator;  and 

(II)  ahall  end  with  tbe  third  week  after  the 
first  week  for  which  there  Is  a  State  "ofi" 
Indicator. 

(B)  (1)  9ot  puiposea  of  subparagraph  (A), 
thers  Is  a  State  "<»"  Indicator  for  a  week 
if  the  rate  of  unemployment  (Including  both 
Insured  and  uninsured  unen^oyment)  m 
the  State  (as  determined  by  data  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattstlos 
of  the  Department  of  lAbor)  for  the  period 
consisting  of  such  week  and  tbe  Immediately 
preceding  12  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  7.S 
per  centum,  and  If  there  Is  a  State  or  Na- 
tional "on"  Indicator  for  such  week  (as  de- 
termlmad  under  subaectlons  (d)  and  (e)  at 
section  903  of  the  Vederal-State  Bxtended 
Unemployment  Oompenatlon  Act  of  1970) . 


(U)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  la  a  State  "ofi"  Indicator  for  a  week 
If,  for  the  period  consisting  of  auch  week  and 
the  immediately  preceding  12  weeks,  the  rate 
of  unenq>Ioyment  (including  both  insured 
and  uninsured  unemploymfsnt)  In  the  State 
(as  determined  by  data  published  monthly 
by  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  BtaUstlcs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor)  U  less  than  7.6  per 
centum. 

(d)  For  purpoees  of  any  agreement  under 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  emergency  compen- 
sation which  shaU  be  payable  to  any  mdl- 
vidual  for  any  week  of  total  unemployment 
ShaU  be  equal  to  tbe  amount  of  the  regular 
compensation  (Including  dependents'  allow- 
ances) which  would  have  been  payable  to 
>iim  under  the  State  law  If  he  had  not  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  regular  compensation 
tinder  such  law;  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
(except  where  moonslstent  with  the  provl- 
^ons  of  this  Act  or  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary promulgated  to  carry  out  this  Act) 
apply  to  claims  for  emergency  compensation 
and  the  payment  thereof. 

(e)  Payments  of  emergency  compensation 
under  an  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
Act  may  not  be  paid  to  any  individual  tea 
more  tban  26  weeks. 

(f)  No  emergency  conqiensatlon  shall  be 
payable  to  any  Individual  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  tmder  this  Act  for  any 
week  prior  to  the  week  after  the  week  such 
agreement  Is  entered  Into,  or  If  later,  the 
week  after  the  week  In  which  such  agree- 
ment becomes  effective. 

rATltXMTS  TO  BTAiaS  HAvmo  ABsntMXTiras 

mntlB  THIS  ACT 

8k.  3.  (a)  (1)  There  Shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  emergency 
compensation  paid  prior  to  July  1,  1973  to 
Individuals  by  tbe  State  pursuant  to  sudb 
agreement;  and 

(3)  80  per  centum  of  the  emergency  com- 
pensation paid  after  June  30,  1973  to  Indi- 
viduals by  the  State  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  under  this  section  in  respect  of  com- 
pensation for  which  the  State  is  entitled  to 
reimbursement  under  the  provisions  of  any 
Federal  law  other  than  this  Act. 

(c)  Sums  payable  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  such  State  having  aa  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable,  either  In  advaaco 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary) ,  In  such  amounts 
as  tbe  Secretary  estimates  the  State  wlU  be 
entitled  to  receive  under  this  Act  for  each 
calendar  month,  reduoed  or  Increased,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  any  amount  by  which  tbe 
Secretary  finds  that  his  estimates  for  any 
prior  calMidar  month  were  greater  or  leaa 
than  the  aoMunts  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  State.  Such  estimates  may  be 
made  on  tbe  basis  of  such  statlstleal. 
sampling,  or  other  mettuxl  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  tbe  State  agency 
of  tbe  State  involved. 

rxNAMCZNa  raovisioirs 
Sac.  4.  (a)  Funds  In  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  account  (as  astab- 
Uabed  by  seoUcn  90B  o(  the  Social  Security 
Act)  of  the  UnemploymMit  Trxait  Fund  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  tbe  making  oC 
paymenta  to  States  having  agreements  en- 
tered Into  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  SSOl  of  tiM  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  of  19i«  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  "(except  aa  otharwlse 
provided  m  the  succeeding  sentence)"  Im* 
aaedtately  after  "equal";  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentence:  "In  applying  the  pre- 
nssrtlng  sentence  for  tbe  calendar  year  1972 
and  the  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  of  tax 
shall.  In  lieu  of  SJI  percent,  be  3.25  percent." 

(c)  Tbe  first  sentence  fO.  section  905(b)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  In  the  case  of  any  month 
after  March  1973,  to  one-tenth,"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "In  tbe  case  of  any  month 
aft«r  March  1972  and  before  April  1974,  to 
three-twenUetbs.  and  in  tbe  case  of  any 
month  after  March  1974,  to  one-tenth,". 

DSriMll'lOHB 

Sac.  5.  Foa  puaroaxs  or  ran  Act — 

(a)  Tbe  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"baae  period",  "benefit  year",  "8UU",  "State 
agency",  "State  law",  and  "week"  shall  have 
the  meanings  assigned  to  them  under  sec- 
Uon  305  of  the  Federal -State  Extended  Un- 
en4>loyment  Compensation  Act  of  1970; 

(b)  the  term  "p«tod  of  ellglbUlty"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  Indivldtial,  the  weeks  In 
his  benefit  year  which  begin  in  an  extended 
benefit  period  or  an  emergency  extended 
benefit  period  and,  if  his  benefit  year  ends 
within  such  extended  benefit  period,  any 
weeks  thereafter  which  begin  in  such  ex- 
tended benefit  period  or  In  such  emergency 
extended  benefit  period:  and 

(c)  tbe  term  "extended  benefit  period 
ShaU  have  the   meaning  assigned  to  such 
term  under  section  103  of  tbe  Federal-State 
Bxtended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  19T0. 

PUBPOSB 

This  bUl  assists  States  having  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.6  per  centum  ot  more  to 
provide  up  to  28  weeks  of  emergency  com- 
pensation to  unemployed  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  entitlement  to  both  regular 
xmemployment  compensation  and  extended 
unenq>loyment  compensation. 

SECTION-BT-SXCnON    AKA1.T81S 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Section  2.  Federal-State  Agreements. 

All  statea  that  have  enacted  an  extended 
compensation  law  pursuant  to  the  Federal- 
State  Bxtended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion are  eligible  for  thla  emergency  measure. 
Indlvldxials  are  eligible  who  have  exhausted, 
under  SUte  Uw,  both  regular  and  extended 
unemployment  compenaatlon  benefits.  The 
emergency  extended  benefit  period  shaU  be- 
gin with  the  third  week  after  a  week  for 
which  there  la  a  SUte  "on"  Indicator  (an 
unemployment  raU  of  7.6  per  centum  or 
above);  and  shaU  end  with  tbe  third  week 
after  the  first  week  for  aiilch  there  Is  a 
State  "off"  Indicator  (an  unemjUoyment  rate 
of  below  7.6  per  centtim) . 

The  amount  of  the  emergency  compensa- 
tion ShaU  be  the  same  U  the  Individual  has 
not  exhausted  bis  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation under  State  law.  Such  benefiu 
ShaU  not  be  paid  to  any  individual  for  more 
than  ae  weeks. 

Section  3.  Paymenta  to  Statea  Having 
Agreements  Under  This  Act: 

Tbe  Federal  Government  shaU  pay  100 
per  centum  of  tbe  emergency  compensation 
paid  by  tbe  SUte  prior  to  July  1.  1978  and 
80  per  centum  of  tbe  compensation  after 
June  30.  1973.  This  aUows  the  Statea  a 
period  of  time  to  enact  a  matching  fund  of 
20  per  centum  m  order  to  maintain  ellglbU- 
lty for  thla  program  after  June  80,  1978. 

Section  4.  Financing  Rovlslons: 

A  tax  Increase  ot  .06  p«  cent  from  en^oy- 
ers  WlU  be  levied  to  flnanoe  the  "Emergency 
Unenqdoyment  Compensation  Act  of  1971". 

Tbe  exlstuw  tax.  Section  8301  <tf  the  In- 
ternal Bevenus  Cods  of  IMM.  la  Inoreassd 
from  3.2  per  cent  to  8.26  per  cent. 

Section  6.  Definitions. 
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Stats  ar  WASRiNCTOir, 
'AtrtoTttan  SBctmrr  On«sncnrT, 

Olympia,  Waah. 
Oltmha.  •mam^  July  8. 1971.— Iiuuied  un- 
•raploynMiit  tuMMr  xagralaa'  •nUUement  (aU 
programs)  In  Waahlngton  8Ut«  decr«as«d 
3.401  to  78.597  for  Ui«  week  ending  June  26, 
1971.  according  to  Mazine  E.  Daly.  Commls- 
tfanar  at  the  Smployment  Security  Depart- 


ment. Including  those  flilag  for  axtended 
benefits  the  number  of  claimant*  was  103,400, 
down  1.903  from  tbe  previous  week's  com- 
bined total. 

The  statewide  drop  In  Insured  unemploy- 
ment Is  attrlbutaUe  to  persons  exhausting 
their  benefit  entitlement.  Increased  tourist 
■otlTlty.  and  general  returns  to  work  In  var- 
lovis  Industries. 
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State's  UNXiin.oTicnfT  Hsassd  i<oa  Bid 
(By  Blchard  W.  lAiBen) 

The  flow  of  payments  to  the  Jobless  Is 
sbrlTellng  the  state's  once-ample  tmemploy- 
ment-cocnpensatlon  reeerre  fund.  Xlie  fund 
Is  heading  Into  a  defldt  next  year. 

The  fund,  paid  for  by  employers,  contained 
about  $318  million  In  early  1970.  It  was  down 
to  about  $133  mlUKm  at  the  end  of  last 
month. 

Carl  O.  Westlne,  assistant  commissioner  of 
employment  security,  8:.ld  the  projected  pay- 
out of  Jobless  benefits  will  take  the  fund  into 
the  red  sometime  next  year. 

But  Westlne  explained  the  ftmd's  deficit 
will  not  affect  continued  payment  of  un- 
employment checks.  Federal  loans.  Interest 
free,  are  available  when  the  state  fund  runs 
out. 

Westlne  noted  that  aa  employers  t>egln 
paying  a  new,  higher  tax  next  year  the  fund 
Is  exjjected  to  begin  rebuilding. 

Now  employers  in  covered  Indtrstrles  pay 
a  1.8  per  cent  tax  on  the  first  $4,200  earned 
by  a  worker  In  the  year.  That  will  Increase 
to  S  per  cent  on  the  first  $4,800  next  year 
and  cUmb  to  3  per  cent  on  the  first  $5,400 
In  1973. 

MeanwbUe,  political  sparring  continued 
oirer  one  segment  of  the  unemployment-pay 
program  which  expires  October  3. 

That  is  the  cutoff  date  for  an  emergency 
extended-benefit  program  approved  by  the 
Legislature  earlier  this  year.  It  provides  an 
added  maximum  of  IS  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment paychecks  for  most  redptonts,  boost- 
ing the  total  maximum  ellglbUlty  for  any 
one  recipient  to  53  weeks. 

The  maximum  weekly  unemployment  pay- 
check noiw  Is  $78. 

Joe  Davis,  chief  of  the  United  Labor  Lobby, 
and  other  labor  leaders  favor  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  extend  that  O;- 
tober  2  cutoff  date. 

They  estimate  30.000  to  25.000  people  now 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  could 
lose  all  or  part  of  that  up-to-lS-weeks  bene- 
fit because  ot  the  October  3  cutoff. 

The  State  Labor  Council  convention  In 
Spokane  next  month  Is  expected  to  formally 
announce  support  for  an  immediate  special 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Ociv.  Dan  Evans  said  a  special  session  was 
not  the  answer.  He  cited  the  sagging  state 
fund  and  said  any  further  unemployment - 
pay  assistance  program  should  come  from 
the  federal  government. 

Representative  Sid  Morrison.  Zfllali  Re- 
publican, said  today  the  October  3  cutoff 
date  was  considered  "a  realistic  cutoff  point." 
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Morrison  said  there  w4s  consideration  of 
removing  that  deadline  from  the  Uw,  but  he 
added,  "The  fund  In  no  way  oould  stand  ^ 
continuing  state  emergency." 

"The  state  has  a  beautiful  program,  per- 
haps the  beet  In  the  nation,"  Morrison  said. 
But  be  said  It  operates  on  an  Itisurance  prin- 
ciple, caletitatlng  premium  payments  against 
probable  claims.  "We  had  no  way  of  l^oo^; 
Ing  we  were  going  to  face  this  sort  of  thing," 
he  said. 

The  state's  most  recent  report  Indicated 
that.  Including  peiwms  filing  for  extended 
benefits,  the  number  of  unemployment- 
compensation  claimants  was  103,400. 

The  Legislature  In  January  expanded  the 
program. 

But  the  sagging  fund  Is  expected  to  pro- 
vide an  argument  against  further  expansion. 

Carl  Swenson,  a  businessman  member  of 
the  Employment  Security  Advisory  Board, 
said  the  boaird  has  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem. But  he  added  that  people  who  have 
been  out  of  a  Job  for  a  year  probably  cease 
to  l>e  a  responsibility  of  the  employer  fund. 
Other  programs  with  a  broader  public-fund 
base  are  more  ^proprlate  to  help  those  peo- 
ple, Swenson  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
also  extremely  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Mr.  Long,  has  taken  time  out 
of  his  busy  schedule  to  be  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  express  his  interest  in 
this  measure.  Senator  Long  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  which  this  measure 
will  be  sent.  I  am  pleased  that  he  could 
be  here  to  participate  in  this  colloquy.  I 
know  that  he  cannot  determine  in  ad- 
vance the  fate  of  any  measure,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  able  chairman  will 
see  to  it  that  this  measure  is  given  very 
thorough  consideration  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

As  chairman  of  both  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  OEO,  and 
Related  Agoicles  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  busy 
schedule  that  every  congressional  com- 
mittee faces.  No  committee  has  more 
significant  matters  pending  before  it  to- 
day than  does  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. So  it  Is  with  that  in  mind  that  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prealdent,  my 
statement  is  in  suK>ort  of  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
which  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  and  I  introduced  today. 

■nils  bill  is  both  simple  and  essential. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  and 
pass  it  promptly,  for  it  holds  out  a  life- 
line to  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  no  Job,  and  no  hope. 

It  is  hard  to  find  words  and  statistics 
that  fuUy  describe  the  human  tragedy 
now  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  this  Na- 
ticm,  and  my  own  State  of  Washindon. 

The  tragedy  can  perhaps  best  be  meas- 
ured this  way:  The  director  of  Seattle's 
manpower  programs  has  given  up  try- 
ing to  find  Jobs  for  people  who  andy.  In- 
stead, he  and  his  staff  spend  their  time 
locatins  food,  housing,  clothing,  and 
waivers  from  utility  charges  and  mort- 
gages for  the  Jobless. 

In  Seattle,  as  elsewhere  in  the  coim- 
try.  cltixetis  and  their  officials  have  been 
relegated  to  a  search  for  basic  necessities. 

For  tiie  real  tragedy  is  that  some  60 
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percent  of  Uie  people  whose  unemidoy- 
ment  compensation  has  expired  do  mot 
qualify  for  any  other  form  of  reUef .  Tbes 
are  not  elisiUe  for  welfare;  food  stamp 
programs  are  sharply  restricted;  savings, 
friends,  relatives — these  resources  are 
quickly  exhausted. 

This  situation  leads  to  social  despair, 
family  disintegration,  mental  illness, 
acts  of  desperation.  It  cripples  an  in- 
dividual's spirit,  and  a  community's  live- 
lihood. It  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
America— the  richest  country  in  the 
world. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  mean- 
ingful bill.  It  would  provide  help  im- 
mediately to  several  himdred  thousand 
persons  across  the  country,  and  to  at 
least  25,000  persons  in  WashlJogtoQ  State, 
who  have  already  exhausted  their  regu- 
lar and  extended  benefits.  It  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  inject  some  money,  some 
basic  necessities  of  life,  and  some  sense 
of  confidence  into  these  families  and 
their  communities. 

Unemployment  compensation  Is  a 
tried  and  proven  form  of  Federal  aid. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  recession,  it  is 
becoming  a  way  of  life  for  scnne  rather 
than  a  temporary  adjustment  between 
jobs. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  al- 
ready too  big  a  business.  In  Washington 
State  it  became  the  biggest  "employer" 
in  the  State  somehow  last  year.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  my  own  State  and 
elsewhere  have  used  their  basic  39  weeks 
of  relief,  plus  an  additional  12  weeks. 
In  the  first  4  months  of  1971  nearly  half 
a  million  Americans  exhausted  their 
regular  benefits.  Srane  have  been  on  un- 
employment compensation  assistance  for 
a  solid  year.  Now,  in  growing  numbers, 
their  eligibility  is  expiring.  They  are  los- 
ing even  this  form  of  help  and  mini- 
mum income. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  is  a  vital 
extension  of  a  successful  Federal  pro- 
gram—that is  desperately  needed  by 
thousands  of  American  citizens.  It  is  an 
interim  measure.  It  is  no  solution — ^but  is 
a  lifeline  to  those  in  need. 

Congress  should  pass  prcxoptly.  and 
the  President  should  sign  quickly,  this 
extensitxi.  With  it  enacted,  we  should 
then  move  to  enact  an  economic  disaster 
relief  bill  which  Senator  Magkvson  and 
I  have  introduced,  S.  1779. 

We  must  continue,  beyond  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  bill, 
to  help  the  administration  understand 
the  true  nature  of  unemployment  and 
economic  recession  in  this  coimtry.  I 
fear  the  administration  lacks  not  only 
the  knowledge  to  lead,  but  also  the  will 
to  take  effective  action. 

This  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  would  not  be  necessary  if 
the  administration  had  learned  the  les- 
sons of  postwar  economics.  The  admin- 
istration's success  at  throttling  the 
American  economy  will  only  be  maasured 
in  the  despair  of  thousands  of  Jobless 
men  and  women. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  Is  a  key  form  of  assistance  to 
Americans  without  Jobs  or  income. 


Mr.  MAOMUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  lUstingulshed  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MACmuSON.  The  real  tragedy 
here  is  that  when  existing  imemployment 
benefits  are  exhausted,  there  is  only  one 
place  to  go  and  that  Is  on  welfare,  which 
is  the  most  degrading  thing  that  can 
happen  to  an  individual  who  has  skiUs 
and  wants  to  work. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Ceanston),  knows  that  that  applies  in 
his  State  as  well. 

Actually,  it  costs  more  to  keep  a  per- 
son on  welfare — and  no  one  knows  that 
better  than  I  do,  after  chairing  the  wel- 
fare portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
hearings.  It  is  mudi  less  expensive  to  ex- 
tend the  unemployment  compensation 
where  the  individual  has  the  dignity  of 
being  imder  unemployment  compensa- 
tion—at least  the  iniUvidual  is  not  on 
welfare  he  has  helped  pay  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  hlmsdf. 

It  costs  50  percent  more  to  put  a  person 
on  welfare  than  it  does  to  keep  that  In- 
dividual worker  oa  unemployment  oHn- 
pensation,  with  all  the  tragedy,  the  deg- 
rsMlation  and  humiliation  that  goes  with 
being  on  welfare. 

That  is  why  this  bill  should  be  passed 
promptly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  colleague  has  made 
a  very  important  point.  The  humiliation 
that  goes  with  welfare  is  something  that 
we  in  America  should  not  countenance 
for  those  people  who  have  the  ability  to 
make  an  important  contribution  at  this 
ITOint  in  our  history.  I  am  referring  not 
Just  to  the  unskilled  workers.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple with  advanced  degrees.  Ph.  D.'s  and 
masters  degrees,  as  well  as  special  degrees 
in  a  particular  discipline — these  workers, 
together  with  the  blue  collar  workers, 
who  are  highly  skilled,  whether  that  work 
be  of  a  machinist,  a  toolmaker  or  a  die- 
maker. 

I  mention  this  because  we  alwajre  have 
a  certain  percentage  of  unskilled  work- 
ers out  of  work.  But  the  real  tragedy  goes 
beyond  the  unskilled  worker  because  it 
brings  home  this  new  factor  of  what  I 
like  to  call,  or  best  describe,  as  qualita- 
tive unemployment. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
have  we  had  so  many  peoide.  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  labor  force,  with  such 
outstanding  skills  who  are  unemployed. 
That  is  unique  in  our  society,  I  believe. 

It  is  of  special  concern  in  the  North- 
west, as  it  is  in  southern  CaUfomia.  as  it 
is  in  Boston,  Mass. — the  Route  28,  MIT 
complex  area,  and  as  it  Is  in  the  Cape 
Kennedy  area  in  Florida.  We  could  go 
on  down  the  line  and  list  the  areas  which 
are  in  truth,  and  in  fact,  not  suffering 
from  a  recesusion  but  are  suffering  from 
regional  dn>ressions.  We  have  a  reces- 
sion througjiout  the  country,  but  within 
that  context,  we  do  have  regional  de- 
pressions. 

That  is  what  my  BtiAot  colleague  had 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  about  the  deep 
eoncem  which  we  have  for  the  peoide 
who  have  no  place  to  go  because  this  re- 
cession, that  was  suiq>Qsed  to  come  to  an 
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•nd,  has  not  come  to  an  MA.  It  Is  betng 
eartended. 

It  Is  about  time  that  wt  extended  the 
unemployiiicnt  compensstioo  benefits  to 
cover  that  period  of  hardship  which  these 
people  now  suffer. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  first  passed  the  Unemplored  Oom- 
pensatlon  Act,  we  used  the  figure  of  39 
weeks.  Then  we  extended  It.  Tliere  Is 
no  magic  In  the  niimber  of  weeks,  for 
no  one  even  thought,  then,  that  It  would 
take  over  a  year  for  people  who  wanted 
to  work  and  had  skills  to  find  Jobs. 

This,  tragloaUy.  has  not  been  the  case 
and  the  economic  outlook  Is  stlU  very 
Meak. 

There  is  no  leastm  why  we  should  not 
extend  emervency  benefits.  When  we 
considered  this  measure  before  we  did 
not  bdleve  that  it  would  take  over  a 
year  for  a  person  who  had  a  skill  and 
wanted  to  ipotk  to  find  employment. 

That  la  not  true  today.  It  does  not 
look  as  though  it  will  be  true  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MAGOfUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington (Messrs.  MAGirusoir  and  Jacs- 
■OH),  on  their  dUigenee  in  searching 
for  a  solutioli  to  the  very  difllcult  prob- 
lem of  chronic  high  unemployment, 
which  they,  of  course,  are  not  refran- 
gible for  creating.  It  is  imlortunate  that, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  the  State  of 
Washington  enjoys  the  very  unenviable 
distinction  of  having  the  highest  rate  of 
Insured  unemplosrment  in  any  State  in 
the  Union.  May  I  say  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  Senators  had  voted  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Washington  had  voted,  this  de- 
plorable situation  might  not  have 
existed. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  nnance 
and  the  Senate  thoroughly  reviewed  the 
unemployment  Insurance  system  and 
concluded  that  it  was  desirable  to  set  up 
a  program  of  an  additional  3  months  of 
benefits  for  unemployed  persons  In  times 
of  national  or  statewide  economic  reces- 
sion. The  extended  benefit  program  that 
became  law  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the 
Nixcn  administration,  by  business  and 
labor. 

As  the  Senators  know,  the  extended 
benefit  provisions  of  the  1970  law  will 
not  become  effective  nationally  until 
next  January.  It  seems  to  me  that  legis- 
lating now  to  add  an  additional  period 
of  benefits,  before  last  year's  provlalcns 
become  effective  nationally,  wlU  reqidre 
the  most  careful  oonsideratian  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  executive  bran^.  I 
want  to  assure  my  odleagues  that  as  soon 
as  this  proposal  Is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  we  will  seek  the  views 
of  the  appropriate  executive  agencies  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  sponsors  of 
this  measore  for  the  fiscal  req^nslbility 
they  have  inoorpoiated  in  It.  They  have 
IntltRled  financing  provlslans  to  raise  the 
revenues  needed  to  pay  for  the  additional 
benefits.  I  mention  this  because  Sena- 


ton  will  recall  that  earlier  this  year  an 
amendment  was  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor  proposing  additional  Federal  ex- 
penditorcs  for  imamployment  Insaranoe 
while  omitting  any  provtsifln  for  raising 
the  money  to  pay  these  additional  costs. 
Fortunately,  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated. So  let  me  again  compliment  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  for  offering  it  as  a 
serious  legislative  propoaal,  one  that  Is 
fiscally  respcnsilde. 

Mr.  MAONUSCN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  publicly  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Loitg)  for  giviag  us  the 
encouragement  ttuit  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  take  this  matter  up  Just  as 
soon  as  Is  possible. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  23.12.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
first  parlgr.  no-fault  insurance  for  victims 
of  moto.-  vehicle  accidents,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Diatrl  :t  of  Columbia. 

OISTKICT  (XJ  COLOKXIA  AT7TOMOBIIX  IMSUmAMCK 
UtVOKM  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
November  1970,  the  District  of  C^olumbia 
Ooimoil  recommended  "that  the  Congress 
consider  providing  a  no-fault  insurance 
system  for  the  District". 

The  totll  I  Introduce  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  is  a  response  to  that  recom- 
mendation. If  the  District  of  Columbia 
Automobile  Insurance  Reform  Act  is  en- 
acted into  law.  the  District  would  In  my 
Judgmoit  have  far  and  away  the  fairest 
and  most  eflldent  system  of  aut(MnobiIe 
accident  repeuvttons  in  effect  anywhere 
in  the  omttnental  United  States. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  cumber- 
some, expensive,  and  unreal  procedure  of 
third  party  liability  coverage  under  the 
fault  system  would  be — except  for  a  very 
small  fraction  of  cases — abolished  for 
accidents  occurring  in  the  District  and 
involving  only  District  vehicles.  In  its 
place  there  wotild  be  a  ne\7  ssrstem  of  first 
party  no-fault  coverage.  Under  the  exist- 
ing system,  the  victim  of  an  automobile 
accident,  if  he  Is  to  be  compensated  for 
his  injuries,  must  often  drag  another 
person  through  the  courts  to  establish 
that  the  other  person  was  at  fault  and 
that  the  injured  party  was  not  at  fault — 
a  proce^  which  can  consimie  years  of 
time  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
legal  fees. 

This  bill  rejects  the  antiquated,  un- 
workable fault  system  and  allows  the 
injured  party  to  collect  from  his  own 
insurer  on  a  first  party  basis.  All  the 
victim  needs  to  do  Is  establish  that  he 
has  suffered  loss — in  the  form  of  medical 
expenses  or  lost  wages,  for  example,  and 
that  the  loss  Is  due  to  an  automobile  ac- 
cident, ffis  own  insurer  then  pays  him 
almost  Immediately.  If  th?  insurer  does 
not  pay  within  SO  days,  the  claim  is  con- 
sidered overdue  and  the  insurer  is  liable 
for  interest  on  the  overdue  amount  and 
must  also  pay  any  attorney  fees  the  vic- 
tim incurs  to  collect  his  claim. 

This  switch  from  third-party  to  first- 
party  coverage  is  a  sweeping  and  fun- 
damental change  In  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent compensation.  It  is  a  change  which 


is  urged  by  nearly  every  impartial  anal- 
ysis of  the  exiflting  system. 

Early  this  year,  the  D^Murtment  of 
Transportation  completed  the  most  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  automobile  insur- 
ance systttn  ever  undertaken.  The  study, 
which  covered  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  motor  vehicle  reparations  system,  re- 
sulted in  23  v<dumes  of  reports.  In  its 
final  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  dated  March  1971.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  concluded: 

The  coverage  of  the  preient  eompenaatkm 
mefihMiliwa  is  seriously  deficient. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  Depart- 
ment recommended  seven  kinds  of 
changes:  basic  reUanoe  on  first-party  no- 
fault  insuraace;  availability  of  benefits 
to  all  victims;  coordination  of  benefits; 
maximum  choice  for  the  Instired;  pri- 
vately operated  systems;  maTim^/Tri  op- 
portunity for  rehabilitation;  and  mini- 
mal use  of  adversary  inxjcedures.  Ex- 
cept for  certain  minor  points,  my  bill  is 
entirely  consistent  with  all  seven  of  these 
recommendations. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
system  works  very  poorly,  and  that  for 
mfllions  of  accident  victims  it  does  not 
work  at  all.  Consider  the  following  fig- 
ures: 

A  DOT  study  of  automobile  accidents 
in  Metropolitan  Washington  revealed 
that  49  percent  of  the  automobile  deaths 
in  a  1-year  period  did  not  lead  to  any 
recovery  whatever  from  an  automobile 
insw-ance  policy.  In  the  same  period  43 
percent  of  those  injured  but  not  killed  in 
auto  accidents  received  absolutely  noth- 
ing from  automobile  Insurance. 

In  1967  the  compensable  economic  loss 
resulting  from  automobile  accidents 
amounted  to  a  staggering  $10.5  biUion — 
only  $4.7  UUion  of  which  was  compen- 
sated by  automobile  insurance. 

Of  every  dollar  the  public  pays  for 
automobUe  liaJUlity  insurance.  56  cents 
goes  for  overhead,  profit,  and  attorney 
fees  and  the  like — and  only  14^  cents 
goes  for  compensatioo  of  otherwise  un- 
compensated economic  losses,  "nils 
means  that  In  order  to  get  $1  worth  of 
oomjiensation  for  otherwise  imoompen- 
sated  economic  losses,  the  policyholder 
must  pay  nearly  $7  in  automobile  liability 
premiums. 

The  fault  system  has  the  bizarre  result 
of  paying  the  slightly  injured  plaintiffs 
more  than  their  losses  and  the  badly  in- 
jured plaintiffs  much  less  than  their 
losses.  For  small  economic  losses  im- 
der  $500,  successful  plaintiffs  under 
the  fault  system  recovered  450  per- 
cent of  their  economic  losses,  but 
victims  with  very  large  economic 
losses  over  $25,000  recovered  only 
30  percent  of  their  loss  through  tort  ac- 
tions. Theee  arbitrary  and  totally  irra- 
tional diBparities  are  eliminated  by  a  no- 
fault  system.  Bach  victim  under  this  bm 
would  receive  100  percent  of  his  medical 
expenses  whether  they  be  $200,  $2,000, 
or  $200,000.  B^very  injined  victim  under 
this  bill  would  neetive  85  percent  of  his 
lost  earnings  for  3  years  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $1,500  a  month. 

The  third  party  fault  system  Is  not 
only  arfoitraoy  and  inefficient.  It  is  also 
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very  expenstre.  Daring  the  past  decade 
the  cost  of  aotomobfle  liability  insurance 
increased  nearly  tvlce  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  living  gmeiaHy.  Because  no-fault 
insurance  sharply  reduces  administrative 
and  litifation  costs,  it  can  bring  about 
major  rate  redactions.  In  Massacfawetts. 
f<H-  ecamide,  a  limited  no-fault  system 
which  went  into  effWt  on  January  1  of 
this  year  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  premiums  be  reduced  by 
15  percent.  Although  detractors  of  the 
new  system  claimed  that  premiums 
might  actutdly  go  vp,  the  plan  has  been 
so  sueeessful  that  Massachusetts  is  con- 
siderbig  an  additional  25  percent  reduc- 
tion on  top  of  the  15  percent  reduction 
already  in  effect. 

On  the  basis  of  an  actuarial  analysis 
performed  by  the  American  Insurance 
Association,  this  bill  currently  requh-es 
an  immediate  rate  reduction  of  18  per- 
cent in  the  bodily  Injury  premium.  TWs 
18  percent  figure  may  well  be  on  the 
conservative  side.  It  is  very  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
additional  information  will  be  forth- 
ctonJng  which  will  Jtistify  even  larger 
rate  reductions  than  those  inresently  in 
the  bill.  Enactment  of  this  system  for 
the  District  also  creates  the  proQiect  of 
immediate  Judgmental  reductions  in  the 
premiums  for  motorists  residing  in 
suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia  com- 
munities. 

The  bin  does  not  disturb  the  existing 
"file  and  use"  system  of  ratemaking 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
This  is  not  intended  as  an  endorsement 
or  of  a  repudiation  of  the  existing  rate- 
making  scheme.  Rather,  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  merits  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  existing  ratemaking  scheme 
and  its  altemativefi  have  not  yet  been 
aired  thoroughly  enough  to  determine 
whether  changes  are  needed.  If  such  an 
airing  occurs  during  the  hearings, 
changes  can  be  considered  then. 

The  defects  in  the  fault  ss^tem  are 
so  basic  and  so  pervasive — and  the  pros- 
pects of  speedy  State-by-State  reform 
so  uncertain — that  a  nati<uud  no-fault 
bill  may  be  the  only  real  solution.  Thanks 
to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  Senators 
Hart  and  Maonvboh,  such  a  bill  is  now 
befOTe  the  Congress,  and  hearings  have 
been  held  in  both  Houses.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  not  intended  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  State- by-State  ap- 
proach as  opposed  to  the  Hart-Magnu- 
son  national  approcM^h.  This  bill  and  the 
Hart-Magnuson  bill  are  similar  in  many 
important  respects,  and  several  Impor- 
tant features  of  this  bill — including  the 
assigned  claims  plan  and  the  secondary 
source  of  benefits — are  modeled  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Hart-Magnuson  bill. 

The  puriMise  of  this  bill  is  to  place  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  best  possible 
position  vis-a-vls  automobile  Insurance 
reform.  If  a  national  no-fault  bill 
passes — and  It  Is  far  from  certain  that 
the  Congress  is  prepared  to  take  such  a 
step  at  this  time — ^the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  by  virtue  of  passage  of  this  bill 
be  ready  to  make  an  easy  transition  to 
the  national  program.  If  on  the  other 
hand  a  national  bill  does  not  pass  for 


some  time,  only  a  bin  such  as  this  one  will 
give  fhe  District  the  reform  It  needs. 

Enactment  of  this  VSH  win  also  bring 
about  a  complete  and  oomprebanslye 
solution  to  the  problem  posed  by  the 
$0,000  uninsured  motor  vefaieles  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Because  first  and 
third  party  coverage  Is  comjndsory  under 
my  bill,  there  will  be  very  few  mUnsored 
vehicles  left.  Only  those  who  would  pre- 
fer committing  a  misdemeanor  to  buying 
insurance  will  oontintte  to  be  uninsured. 
To  deal  with  this  handful  of  eases,  my 
l^  establishes  an  assigned  claims  plan 
under  which  anyone  injured  by  an  unin- 
sured District  of  Cdlmnbia  vehicle  will 
have  ^oictly  the  same  protection  he 
would  have  had  if  that  vddcle  had  been 
Insured  in  compliance  witb  the  law. 
Uhlike  other  approaches  which  have  been 
proposed,  this  bill  discourages  tort 
actions,  provides  prompt  first  party  pro- 
tection for  pedestrians,  and  includes 
propaty  damage  liability  coverage.  Uh- 
der  this  UU,  every  motorist  pays  his  own 
way;  there  are  no  cut  rates  for  the  unin- 
sured motorist. 

Because  reform  is  long  overdue  and 
because  a  recent  Supreme  Court  case  has 
in  all  probability  invalidated  the  District 
of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
iQKmslblllty  Act,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
a  very  high  priority  should  be  placed  on 
automobile  insurance  reform  legislation 
for  the  District.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business,  Commoce,  and 
Judiciary  of  the  District  Cwnmittee.  I, 
therefore.  Intend  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
and  related  bills  at  an  early  date  follow- 
ing the  Aiigust  recess. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

&  3322 

An  act  to  establish  a  system  of  first  party, 
no  fault  Insurance  for  victims  of  nxitor 
vehicle  accidents,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enscted  hy  the  SeruOe  mnd  Bouse 

of  ttejfresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 

Americ«  in  Conprest  asgemhled, 

BEcnoK  1.  Short  Title.  Tliis  Act  may  be 

cited  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Automobile 

Insurance  Reform  Act. 
Sec.  2.  Purposes.  The  porpoees  of  tbU  Act 

are  as  follows : 

(a)  To  provide  comprehensive  Insurance 
coverage  for  all  vehicles  required  to  be  reg- 
istered In  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the 
lowest  premium  cost  consistent  with  such 
coverage; 

(b)  TO  provide  prompt  compensation  for 
victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents,  without 
regard  to  fault; 

(c)  To  encourage  prompt  medical  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  automobile  acci- 
dent vlctlnu: 

(d)  To  reduce  the  baclUoga  In  the  civil 
courts  and  eliminate  the  delay,  expense,  and 
uncertainty  associated  with  the  disposition 
of  automobUe  accident  claims  through  litiga- 
tion under  the  fault  system;  and 

(e)  To  help  assure  the  availability  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  insurance. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vtiilcle 
driven  or  drawn  by  electrical  or  mechanical 
power,  and  manufactured  for  use  prlmaiUy 
on  the  public  streets,  roads  and  highways; 

(b)  "Insured  motor  vehl<de"  means  a  mo- 


tor vehicle  which  Is  insvired  by  a  policy  of 
Insurance  whlcb  meets  fhe  raqulreaaonta  of 
seetton  S  of  tlila  Aet,  or  Whldi  la  belBg  op- 
erated or  iiNd  by  a  person  who  has  provided 
and  maintained  a  tmety  bond.  Mcnrltles  or 
other  i>roaf  of  qnal1fl«atloos  aa  a  aelf-ln- 
■urer  with  obligatlona  eqtdvalent  to  those 
contained  in  a  poUey  of  InBoranoe  under 
terms  and  conditions  detennlned  by  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dtatrlet  of 
Colombia  Council  (hereafter  lefeitea  to  as 
an  "approved  self-lnsurtt*') .  A  person  who 
Is  an  approved  stif-lnsorer  shaU  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  Aet  as  tbougii  holding 
a  policy  of  Insurance  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  6  of  thU  Act  or  as  an  in- 
surer issuing  such  a  poUcy,  as  the  contaxt 
of  a  particular  section  of  this  Aet  requires; 

(c)  "Owner"  means  any  penon  having 
a  IcgaUy  proteetlbl*  Interest  in  a  motor  ve- 
hlde  and  tlgjit  to  Iti  pemmAaa; 

(d)  "InJtoT"  means  death,  bodily  harm, 
sickness  or  disease  caused  by  a  motor  ve- 
hicle accident: 

(e)  "PBTSon"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  assorlatinn.  tna*.  syn- 
dicate, or  other  mUty. 

8MC.  4.  ComdiUom*  of  Operation.  No  person 
shall  knowln^y  operate  or  use  upon  the 
pubUc  streeU,  roads  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istered or  required  to  be  registered  In  the 
IMatrlct  at  OolumbU  unleas  that  vehicle 
Is  an  insured  motor  vehicle  as  that  term  is 
defined  In  section  3(b)  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  S.  iMsnaAxcs  ■somsmBna.  Xvery  In- 
surer writing  motor  vefalde  inauranoe  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  required  to  offer  to 
each  policyholder  for  whom  he  writes  such 
insaranoe,  a  policy  which  provides  the  fol- 
lowing coverage: 

(a)  Perxmal  Injury  and  death.  The  policy 
shall  compensate  the  Insured,  any  passengers 
riding  In  the  Insured  motor  vehl<^,  and  any 
person  not  riding  in  a  motor  vehicle  for  the 
accrued  net  loss  arising  out  of  Injuries  sus- 
tained in  any  motor  vehicle  accident  involv- 
ing the  Insured  motor  vehicle  and  occurring 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  tb*  SUtas.  and 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  provided  that  with  re- 
spect to  injurlaa  sustained  by  peraoaos  not 
riding  In  a  motor  vtixlde  In  accidents  oc- 
curring outside  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla,  this 
provisk>a  shall  not  apply. 

(b)  Accrued  net  loos  consists  of  aUowable 
expenses,  work  loss,  and  survivors'  loaa  In  the 
event  tliAt  injury  causes  death.  These  bene- 
fits shall  be  payatile  without  regard  to  fault. 

(I)  Allowable  expenses.  AUowable  expenses 
consist  of  reasonable  charges  Incurred  for 
reasonably  necessary  products,  services,  and 
accommodations  li^udlng  ail  medical  and 
rehabilitation  expenses.  In  no  event  will  al- 
lowable expenses  Include  a  charge  for  a  hos- 
pital room  In  excess  of  a  reasonable  and  cus- 
tomary charge  for  semlprlvate  accommoda- 
tions or  a  total  charge  in  excess  of  Sl.OOO  for 
expenses  of  all  tjrpes  In  any  way  related  to 
funeral  and  burlaL 

(II)  Work  loss.  Work  loss  consists  of  (a) 
loss  of  Income  from  work  the  injured  person 
would  have  performed  had  he  not  been  in- 
jured and  (b)  expenses  reasonably  Incurred 
in  obtaining  ordinary  and  necessary  services 
in  lieu  of  those  that,  had  he  not  been  in- 
jured, the  Injured  person  would  have  per- 
formed not  for  income  but  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  or  of  any  other  who  qualifies  as  a 
person  suffering  loss  from  the  inj\iry.  The 
amount  of  work  loss  shall  be  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  $1,600  per  month  or  85  percent  of  the 
monthly  earnings  at  the  time  of  Injury  or 
death  and  shall  be  further  limited  to  the 
wOTk  loss  in  the  36  months  immediate  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  acddsnt,  provided 
that  the  insurer  shall  oflta*.  imder  ragnla- 
tlons  promolgatsd  by  tlM  IMstnet  at  Ootnm- 
bla  Coanell,  optional  eovwags  for  work  loss 
abovw  and  beyond  those  llmiti  set  fcrtH 
hsrelA. 
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(Itt)  Suiitwuf  loH.  Sarthon^  Iom  oan- 
■Ma  a(  («)  UMk  iftMr  tiM  date  on  vbtoii  tb« 
«tonwiMf1  dlMl,  of  oootrtbutions  oC  tea^iU* 
UUngi  of  anonnmlo  t«Iu*  (not  'nrh'^^yg 
MTtiom)  that  cnrrtvon  cuSarlns  low  nqvOd 
b»T«  iWMiTCd  ftom  tba  daeamwa  luul  Im  not 
«uf  and  tlM  Injury  eauslnc  dwth.  loblact 
to  tlM  Ufldlti  In  rabwcUon  (U)  abof*.  and 
(b)  axpaaaaa  raaaooiWy  Ineunad  by  auclt 
•urrivors  attar  tba  data  on  which  tba  de- 
raaaed  dlad  In  obtaining  ordinary  and  n«c«»- 
aary  aarrloaa  In  U«u  ot  thoaa  tJi&t  th« 
«lac«aaad  would  hava  parfonnad  tor  their 
benefit  had  ha  not  auSerod  the  injury  causing 
dcatlL 

(It)  Tba  Dlatrict  of  Colombia  Ck>uncll 
maif  pranralgata  r«gulatlona  under  whbdi  the 
laansad  to  glMn  a  eholoa  batwean  aoemed 
nat  loaa  eoyaraga  without  a  dadaetlMa  and 
aoeraad  aat  loaa  covanga  with  auoh  de- 
duetUMaa  aatha  OovnoU  may  apfwova.  but  all 
poUelaa  ahall  prorlda  that  banaflta  to  pades- 
trtona  not  ba  aubjaet  to  any  deduotibla. 

(T)  Pain,  suffering,  InconTaolenca,  and 
phydaal  tapalnnaot  ara  not  loaa,  but  eoo- 
nomle  detittMnt,  aoeh  as  loaa  of  wi«as.  Is 
loas  even  though  arising  from  Interference 
with  work  canaad  Iff  pain  and  B\ifferlng  or 
pjiysioel  impalnnent. 

(vl)  Bceapt  aa  otherwise  provided  In  thU 
paragr^ih  or  In  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  DIstrlet  of  Oolumbla  Coandl.  all  bene- 
flta  and  advantages  one  receives  or  to  en- 
tlttod  to  reoetve,  because  of  the  Injioy.  from 
sourcee  other  than  the  flnt  party  eoverage 
provided  under  thto  Act  are  snbtraetad  from 
leea  in  ealouUtlng  net  loas.  The  Dtotrtet  of 
Golumbto  CouneU  U  authortaad  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  modify  thto  rule  In  partleular 
easea.  Inrtndlng  regulattona  for  tatax^  into 
account  the  value  of  advantagee  Inddent  to 
the  fact  that  eertala  of  the  beneflta  reeelved 
beoauae  of  an  accidental  Injury  ara  not  tax- 
able moooM,  and  problems  arising  whan  otri- 
lataral  eourcee  are  depleted  or  exhausted 
because  of  an  aoeldental  Injury  arlalag  from  . 
the  ownsrahlp,  nalntmanoe,  or  use  of  a 
motor  vrtUele  and  a  subsequent  loas  of  an- 
other type  occurs.  In  no  event  shall  snb- 
tractl<Hi  be  made  for  amounts  one  reeeivai  or 
to  entitled  to  receive  (a)  In  discharge  of 
familial  obUgatlaas  of  support  or  (b)  by  way 
of  succession  at  death  or  (c)  aa  prooeeds  of 
life  msumnoe  or  (d)  as  gratuities. 

(c)  Bealdual  Liability  Coverage.  The  DIs- 
trlet of  Oolumbto  Council  shall  promulgate 
regulattona  governing  the  lastianoe  of  cover- 
age for  llabUlty  arising  out  of  Injury  to  per- 
sons and  damage  to  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty eauaed  by  an  accident  involving  an  in- 
sured motor  vtfilcle  and  not  fully  covered 
by  a  pcriley  providing  flist  party  beneflta 
for  such  Injury  or  damage;  pioflded  that  In 
no  event  shall  the  District  ot  Columbia 
Council  provide  for  bodily  Injury  liability 
coverage  tn  an  amount  lees  than  $15,000  per 
person  and  130,000  per  accident,  or  property 
damage  UabUlty  coverage  In  an  amount  less 
than  $5,000  per  accident. 

Sac.  8.  Exclusions.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  first  party 
payments  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  In- 
Jury  sustained  by  the  operator  or  user  of 
a  motor  vehicle  (1)  whUe  operating  a  motor 
vehlcte  with  the  spedflc  Intent  of  causing 
harm  or  damage:  or  (11)  without  a  good 
faith  tMllef  that  he  to  legany  entitled  to  op- 
erate such  vehicle;  or  (111)  at  a  time  when 
hto  operator's  license  was  suspended  or  re- 
voked; or  (Iv)  under  drcumstsnces  result- 
ing in  hto  conviction  for  a  felony  or  for 
drtvliif  while  under  the  Inttuence  of  alocAol 
or  a  narcotic  or  other  drug. 

Sac.  7.  Vehicle  protection  insurance. 

(a)  The  Insurer  ahaU  offer  the  poUcy- 
boldar  a  sbotce  among  the  following  options: 

(1)  MonfaoH  option.  The  Inaonr  win  pay 
tor  aoeUtortal  damage  to  th*  Uuwcd  motor 
y^tuam  nawiid  by  eoUtofton  or  npaat.  lagatd- 
Ie«  of  fault,  sobjoet  to  any  dadoetlbla  stated 
on  the  face  of  tha  poUej  and  to  a  limit  In 


an  amount  not  toaa  than  the  actual  eash 
value  of  the  vehicle  .toas  Mneh  deduetibUL 

(U)  Fatiit  (^itlon.  The  Insurer  wlU  pay 
for  accidental  damage  to  the  Insured  motor 
vebfele  oaused  by  oolltolen  or  upset  only 
U  the  Insxflped  haa  a  valid  claim  In  tort 
against  another  Idantlfled  person  or  wrnUd 
have  had  su^  a  valid  olatan  but  far  the 
aaeinptlun  piaaorlbed  In  thto  section.  The 
llahUlty  of  the  Insurer  riiaU  be  subject  to 
any  deductible  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
policy  and  to  a  nmlt  in  an  amount  not  leas 
than  tile  actual  eaah  value  of  the  vrtilcle 
less  such  dedootlbto.  If  mxttx  other  Identified 
person  to  an  insured  under  a  policy  of  vtiil- 
de  protectlca  Inaucanoe  but  falto  to  give 
reaannaNe  aeatotanoe  and  oooperatlon  to  the 
Insurer  In  defenrtlng  against  a  claim  that 
be  waa  at  fault  In  causing  damage  to  the 
Insured  vehicle,  the  insurer.  If  held  Uable 
far  damage  to  the  Insnred  vehlcto.  Shall 
be  entitled  to  Indemnity  from  su<Ai  other 
person,  and  auoh  oth«  person's  liability 
Inauranoe  ahall  not  apply. 

(Ul)  FuU-dednetUite  option.  In  addition 
to  the  deductlbto  offered  under  the  nonfault 
and  fault  <q>tlona,  Inaurers  shall  oiler  a  full- 
deduotiUe  option  under  whKdi  the  policy- 
holder gives  up  all  claims  against  others  In- 
sured tmder  vehicle  protection  poUolea  for 
damage  to  and  loas  of  use  of  hto  vtitleto  and 
has  the  benefit  of  an  exemption  against  such 
persons  aa  provided  In  subsection  (b)  be- 
low. 

(b)  Xvsry  policyholder  loosing  any  of  the 
aeveral  opUons  of  vehicle  protection  Insur- 
ance. In  consideration  of  exemptions  under 
other  vehicle  protection  Insurance  policies, 
elects  and  agrees  that  every  insured  tmder 
any  v^ilcle  protection  Insurance  policy,  re- 
gardless of  which  option  waa  elected  1^  the 
poUeybolder,  ebaQ  ba  «xempt  from  aU  claims 
the  polloi^Midar  mifht  otherwise  have  had 
to  recover  for  accklantal  damage  to  the  in- 
sured vehlcto  and  for  loas  of  use  thereof.  Like- 
wtoe,  the  poUcybolder's  Insurer  to  boui>d  by 
thto  exemption,  precluding  any  subrogation 
claim  K  ml^t  otherwtoe  have  had  agalnet 
such  other  person  for  rtamage  to  or  loas  of 
the  insvired  vehlde,  and  the  other  penon's 
Inaurar  baa  the  benefit  of  thto  eaempUon. 
TO  tb«  extent  of  Ita  payment,  however,  the 
poUcybolder's  Insurer  may  be  subrogated  to 
the  tort  claims  of  the  policyholder,  for  such 
damage  and  loss  of  use,  agalnet  any  person 
to  whom  this  exemptton  doea  not  extend. 

Sac.  8.  AcnoMS  in  Tost — 

(a)  In  oaass  where  persons  Injured  In  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  Involving  an  insured 
motor  vehicle  are  tflglble  to  receive  first 
party  benefita  under  thto  Aot.  no  action  In 
tort  ahall  Ue  eaoept  for  net  loss  as  defined 
In  ssctlon  S(b)  of  thto  Act  In  excess  of  the 
limits  set  forth  In  the  applicable  first  party 
policy,  and  for  pain  and  suffering  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  In  aubcectlon  (c) 
below,  and  there  ahall  be  no  right  of  subroga- 
tion except  as  set  forth  bdow  in  subsection 
(b)  betow. 

(b)  In  motor  vehicle  accidents  Involving 
one  or  more  Insured  motor  vehicles  and  one 
or  more  vehicles  which  do  not  qualify  as 
insured  motor  vehldea  under  section  3(b) 
of  thto  Act,  sny  Insurer  paying  first  party 
benefito  to  any  person  under  a  p<dley  issued 
pursuant  to  thto  Act  shall  to  the  extent  of 
such  payments  be  subrogated  to  any  action 
in  tort  which  the  Insured  person  woxald 
have  had  against  any  person  not  eligible  to 
receive  first  party  benefits  under  thto  Act. 

(c)  Pain  and  suffering  shall  not  be  a  com- 
pensable element  of  damages  In  any  tort 
actlxm  in  which  the  tort  law  of  the  Dtotrlct 
of  OolumMa  to  applicable,  except  where  an 
injury  reaulta  in  death;  loss  of  an  eye  or 
limb;  permanent  and  total  dtoability;  or 
dtoOgurmaent  which  to  severe,  permanent, 
and  Irreparable.  No  award  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing damagea  shall  exceed  $35,000  per  claim- 
ant per  tort. 

(d)  Where  an  accident  involves  more  than 
one  motor  vehicle,  and  where  all  the  motor 


vehicles  Involved  1a  theaoctotont  are  Insured 
motor  Mhldaa,  aa.  thai  tarm  to  defined  in 
section  8(b)  of  thto  Act.  no  action  In  tort 
shall  lie  for  any  damage  to  any  motor  vehicle, 
(e)  In  cases  Involving  one  or  more  Insured 
motor  vehicles  and  one  or  more  uninsured 
motor  vehlclaa.  any  tnsorsr  paying  first  party 
vehicular  damage  banaflta  under  an^  policy 
Issued  pursuant  to  thto  Act  ahall  by  virtue 
of  such  paym«tt  ba  subrogated  to  the  tort 
rights  of  any  Insured  person  against  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  a  vehicle  which 
to  not  an  insured  motor  vehicle. 
Sac.  6.  PATMBWrs  or  Bamvns — 
(a)  Net  loas  benefita  ai«  payabto  monthly 


(b)  Benefits  for  any  period  are  overdue  If 
not  paid  within  thirty  days  after  the  Insurer 
receives  reasonable  proof  of  the  fact  and 
amount  of  bentf  ts  due  for  that  period.  If 
reasonalds  proof  to  not  supplied  as  to  the 
entlra  <dalm,  the  amount  supported  by  rea- 
sonaUo  proof  to  overdue  if  not  paid  within 
SO  days  after  such  proof  to  received  by  the 
Insurer.  Any  part  or  aU  of  the  remainder  of 
the  claim  that  to  later  supported  by  reason- 
able proof  to  overdue  if  not  paid  within 
thirty  days  after  such  proof  to  received  by  the 
Insurer. 

(e)  An  attorney  to  entitled  to  a  reaaonable 
fee  for  advising  and  rspieetnitliig  a  claimant 
on  a  claim  or  action  for  benefits  under  this 
Act.  If  overdue  benefits  are  Involved,  the  at- 
torney's fee  shall  bs  a  charge  against  the 
insxuer  in  addition  to  beneflta  recovered,  ex- 
cept that,  first,  there  shall  be  no  such  charge 
against  the  Insurer  unless  some  overdue  ben- 
efito have  been  recovered  in  the  Judgment  or 
paid  after  receipt  by  tha  tosurer  of  notice  of 
the  attorney's  representotion  of  the  claimant, 
and.  second,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
part  or  all  of  thto  fee  may  be  charged  against 
the  benefits  due  the  claimant  because  bis 
claim  was  In  some  respect  fraudutont  or  so 
exceeslve  as  to  have  xio  reasoaabto  founda- 
tion. The  provisions  of  thto  paragraph  are 
applicable  to  settlement  of  a  disputed  claim 
before  or  after  commencement  of  an  action, 
as  well  as  to  actions  tried,  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  claim  was  dtoputed  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  action  was  tried  are  fac- 
tors among  others  that  may  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  what  amount  of  fee 
will  be  permitted  and  how  much  if  any  of  it 
will  be  charged  against  benefits.  If  overdue 
benefits  are  involved,  an  attorney,  to  be  en- 
titled to  payment  of  a  fee  by  an  insurer, 
must  give  the  Insurer  reasonable  notice  of 
hto  repreeentotl<Hi  of  hto  client  with  respect 
to  the  claimed  benefits  before  payment  of 
such  benefito  hss  been  made.  After  such  no- 
tice, the  Insurer  shall  pay  the  fee  directly  to 
the  attorney.  If  overdue  benefito  are  not  in- 
volved, half  of  the  attorney  fbe  ahall  be  a 
charge  against  benefiU  otherwiss  due  the 
clalmiant  and  Is  chargeable  against  Umlto  o( 
liability  as  benefita  paid  and  the  other  half 
shall  be  a  charge  against  the  Insurer  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefito  due,  and  It  Is  not  charge- 
able against  Umlto  of  UabUlty. 

(d)  WUhln  the  discretion  of  a  court,  an 
insurer  may  be  allowed  an  award  of  a  reaaon- 
able sum  against  a  claimant  as  an  attorney's 
fee  for  the  Insurer's  attorney  in  defense 
against  a  ctoim  for  benefits  under  thto  Act 
that  was  in  some  respect  fraudulent  or  so 
excessive  as  to  have  no  reasonable  founda- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  any  benefito  are 
tben  due  or  thereafter  oome  due  to  the 
claimant  because  of  the  Injury  on  which 
the  claim  to  baaed,  such  a  fee  may  be  treated 
as  an  offset  against  such  benefita,  and  Judg- 
ment may  be  entered  against  the  claimant 
for  any  amount  of  a  fee  awarded  against 
him  and  not  offset  In  thto  way  or  otherwise 
paid. 

(e)  Overdue  paymenta  of  all  benefito  pay- 
able under  thto  Act  ahaU  bear  interset  com- 
pounded at  the  rato  of  1^%   per  month. 

(f)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  dis- 
close Income  as  a  prerequtoito  to  obtaining 
insurance  under  thto  Act,  but  when  such 
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iBfonnatlon  to  disclosed  voluntarily  It  shall 
De  considered  for  the  piirpose  of  determining 
whether  a  lower  premium  charge  appllea.  The 
Insurer  shaU  inform  each  applicant  that  dis- 
closure of  income  may  toad  to  a  pranlum  re- 
duction. 
Ssc.  10.  AssioNXD  Claims  Plan — 
(a)(1)  The  District  of  Columbia  CouncU 
shall,  after  consultotlon  with  Insurers  and 
Insurance  supervisory  authorities,  organtoe 
an  assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan  in  which  all  insurers  writing  au- 
tomobile Insurance  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  participate.  Upon  organization,  the 
bureau  and  plan  shaU  be  maintained  by  the 
Insurers  writing  automobUe  Insurance  poU- 
des  in  the  Dtotrlct  of  Coltmibla,  and  no  such 
Insurer  may  withdraw  without  the  consent 
of  the  District  of  Colim>bla  Council  or  Ito 
designee. 

(3)  The  Dtotrlct  of  Columbto  CouncU  shaU 
promulgate  regulations  which  shaU  set  forth 
the  extent  to  which,  for  purpoaee  of  thto 
section — 

(A)  a  self-instu«r  shall  be  treated  as  an  In- 
surer, and 

(B)  benefito  which  a  self-insurer  to  obli- 
gated to  pay  ShaU  be  treated  as  Insurance 
benefito. 

(b)  The  costo  Incurred  in  the  operation 
of  the  assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan  shall  be  assessed  against  In- 
surers by  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  CouncU 
or  Its  designee  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  CouncU  that  assure  fair 
sUocatlons  among  such  Insurers  on  a  basto 
reasonably  related  to  the  volume  of  insur- 
ance written  under  this  Act. 

(c)  No  Insurer  shall  write  any  policy  under 
this  Act  unless  the  insurer  piartldpates  in 
the  assigned  fi^'m*  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan. 

(d)  Sxcept  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  thto  section,  a  person  or  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  a  person  sustaining  injury  or 
death  In  an  accident  Involving  a  motor  ve- 
hicle required  to  be  registered  in  the  District 
of  Columbto  may  obtain  the  insurance  ben- 
efito deecrlbed  in  aection  6  of  thto  Act  through 
the  assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan  if — 

(1)  no  first  or  third  party  automobUe  in- 
surance benefito  are  appUcable  to  the  injtiry 
or  death;  or 

(2)  no  such  insurance  benefita  applicable 
to  toe  injury  or  ctoath  can  be  identified;  or 

(3)  the  only  identifiable  iitsurance  bene- 
fits under  policies  written  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  applicable  to  the  injury  or  death 
WlU  not  be  paid  in  full  because  of  financial 
InabUlty  of  one  or  more  insurers  to  fiUfiU 
their  obligations. 

(e)  A  person  shall  be  disqualified  from 
lecelTlng  benefita  through  the  assigned 
claims  bureau  and  assigned  claims  plan  es- 
tobllshed  pursuant  to  thto  section  If—' 

(1)  such  person  Is  disqualified  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  thto  Act  from  receiving  the  insur- 
snce  benefita.  or 

(2)  such  person  was — 

(A)  the  owner  or  regtotrant  of  an  unin- 
sured motor  vehicle  at  the  time  of  ita  in- 
volvement in  the  accident  out  of  which  such 
person's  injury  aroae,  or 

(B)  toe  operator  of  such  a  vehicle  at  such 
time  with  reason  to  believe  that  such  vehlde 
was  an  unlnanred  motor  vehicle. 

(f )  A  claim  or  elalma  arising  from  Injury 
or  death  to  one  person  sustained  in  one 
accident  and  broiigbt  through  the  appUoable 
assigned  claims  plan  shaU  be  assigned  to  one 
insurer,  or  to  the  assigned  claims  bureau, 
which  after  such  assignment  ahall  have  the 
same  rlghta  and  obligations  as  It  would  have 
bad  had  it  Issued  a  policy  under  thto  Act 
applicable  to  such  Injiu^  or  death. 

(g)  The  assignment  of  claims  shaU  be 
Btode  according  to  regulations  of  the  District 
of  c<dumbto  CouncU  that  aaaure  fair  allooa- 
tton  of  the  burden  at  assigned  elalma  among 
insurers  doing  buslneas  to  the  Dtotrtet  <tf 


Columbia  on  a  basto  reasonably  related  to 
the  volume  of  Insurance  written  under  thto 
Act. 

(h)  A  person  or  hto  legal  repreaentotlve 
Olalming  through  an  assigned  claims  plan 
ShaU  notify  the  bureau  of  hto  claim.  The 
bureau  shaU  promptly  assign  the  claim  and 
notify  the  claimant  of  the  identity  and 
address  of  the  Insurer  to  which  the  claim  to 
assigned,  or  of  the  bureau  if  the  claim  to 
assigned  to  It.  No  action  by  the  claimant 
against  the  Instu'er  to  which  hto  claim  to 
assigned,  or  against  the  bureau  if  the  claim 
is  assigned  to  it,  ShaU  be  commenced  later 
than  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  assignment  or  after  the  expiration  of 
the  pertod  prescrtbed  by  the  District  of 
Colxmibla  CouncU  for  commencing  an  action 
against  an  Insurer,  whichever  to  later. 

(1)  AU  reasonable  and  necessary  coste  In- 
cxined  to  the  handling  and  disposition  of 
assigned  claims.  Including  amounta  paid 
pursuant  to  assessment  under  subeection  (b) 
of  this  section,  may  be  considered  to  making 
or  regulating  rates  for  the  insurance  written 
under  thto  Act. 

(J)  An  Insurer  who  makes  an  assigned 
claims  payment  shall  be  subrogated  to  any 
rlghta  Che  person  to  whom  the  payment  was 
made  may  have  had  against  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  uninsured  motor  vehicle  in- 
volved to  the  accident  out  of  which  the  claim 


Sac.  11.  Rate  Rkductions — 

Notwithstanding  any  otoer  provtoion  of 
law,  aU  insurers  issuing  Insurance  coverage 
under  thto  Act  shaU  comply  with  the  foUow- 
Ing  provtolons: 

(a)  Wlthto  sUty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thto  Act,  each  insurer  shall  file 
ita  proposed  manual,  rules,  rates  and  rating 
plans  With  the  Supwlntendent  of  Insiutince 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  "the 
Superintendent")  for  approval.  Ratea  for  re- 
qtilred  first  and  third  party  personal  tojury 
and  deato  coverage  after  the  effective  date 
of  thto  Act  shaU  be  reduced  by  each  Insurer 
by  not  less  than  18  per  centum,  calcu- 
lated aa  a  percentage  of  the  rata  of  such 
insurer  for  toird  party  bodUy  injury  and 
deato  coverage  in  effect  thirty  days  prior  to 
toe  effective  date  of  thto  Act.  Each  Insurer 
ShaU  also  make  Judgmental  reductions  to 
toe  property  damage  ItobUlty  premiums, 
after  consultation  with  toe  Superintendent. 
Each  Insurer  who  writes  automobUe  insur- 
ance In  boto  toe  District  of  Columbto  and 
contiguous  rating  territories  to  Maryland  at 
Vlrglnto  shall  notify  toe  approprtota  oOclal 
to  those  Statea  of  toe  rate  reducUons  made 
under  tols  Act  and  wUl  cooperate  fully  wlto 
tooae  ofBclato  In  any  effort  to  reduce  auto- 
mobUe insurance  premiums  to  tooee  States 
or  parta  toereof .  There  shaU  be  no  exception 
to  the  requlrementa  of  toto  provtoion,  unless 
toe  Superintendent  shaU  find  toat  toe  use 
of  toe  rates  required  herein  by  any  insvuer 
wUl  restUt  to  rates  which  ara  Inadequate  to 
toe  extent  toat  such  rates  Jeopardlae  toe 
solvency  of  the  insurer  required  to  use  such 
rates.  No  rate  for  toe  insurance  required  by 
toto  Act  shall  be  tocraased  during  the  eight- 
een months  Immedtotely  followtog  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thto  Act  unless  toe  Insurer  pro- 
posing such  rate  increase  shall  show  that  toe 
rates  required  hereto  ara  Inadequate  aa 
defined  above. 

(b)  If  toe  Supertntendent  approves  toe 
filing  or  toe  filing  otherwtoe  becomes  effec- 
tive, toe  manual  rulea,  rates  and  rating  plans 
shall  take  effect  upon  toe  effective  date  of 
toto  Act. 

(c)  Upon  complying  wlto  thto  subaeetlon. 
any  insiuer  appealing  an  order  of  disapproval 
under  Section  35-1510  of  the  Dtotrtet  of  Co- 
lumbto Code  may  use  toe  rates  set  forto  to 
toe  disapproved  filing  durtog  toe  pendency 
oi  toe  appeal,  so  long  as  such  rates  do  not 
exceed  Ita  rates  for  third  party  bodily  la- 
Jury  and  deato  coverage  at  the  time  of  Ito 
rata  lUlng  required  herein.  As  a  condition 


to  toe  use  bt  tiadh  SitttptanA  rates,  tha 
instu-er  must  enter  toto  a  legally  binding 
agreement  wlto  toe  Supertntendent  to  ac- 
crue toe  repayment  to  toe  Insurer's  poUcy- 
holders  of  toe  difference  between  toe  to- 
surer's  proposed  rate  and  that  rata  which 
would  be  lower,  by  not  less  toan  eighteen 
percent  (18%)  toan  the  premiums  for  third 
party  bodUy  tojury  and  deato  coverage  at 
the  time  such  proposed  new  ratea  were  filed. 
In  addition  to  toe  repayment  of  toe  differ- 
ence to  premium,  toe  company  shall  agree 
to  pay  to  the  insin-ed  toe  legal  rate  of  to- 
terest  on  any  money  refunded. 

(d)  Any  prtvate  passenger  automobUe 
UabUlty  poUcy  to  force  one  monto  after  toe 
effective  date  of  thto  Act  and  toereafter  shaU 
refiect  by  endorsement  any  reduction  In  rates 
for  toe  required  coverage  under  thto  Act  as 
fUed  by  toe  instirer  and  such  reduction  shaU 
be  coonputed  on  a  prorata  basto  tor  toe  re- 
maining term  of  said  i>oUcy.  Such  endorse- 
ment may  be  Issued  at  toe  renewal  date  of  , 
the  policy  or  toe  termination  of  toe  poUcy. 
Any  return  premium  shaU  be  credited  to 
toe  renewal  poUcy  or  if  the  poUcy  to  termi- 
nated toe  return  premium  sbaU  be  refunded 
to  the  insured. 

Sac.  12.  Rxguixss  Sxcuutt — 

(a)  Every  owner  or  registrant  of  a  motor 
vehicle  required  to  be  regtotered  and  licensed 
to  toe  Dtotrtet  of  Columbto  shaU  malntato 
seciulty  as  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
thto  section  in  effect  conttouously  through- 
out toe  regtotratlon  or  licensing  period. 

(b)  Such  securtty  shall  be  provided  by 
one  of  toe  foUowing  metoods: 

(1)  Security  by  Insurance  may  be  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  such  motor  vehicle  by 
an  insiirance  poUcy  which  sattofies  toe  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  Any  policy  of  to- 
Burance  represented  or  sold  as  providing  toe 
security  required  hereunder  for  regtotered 
and  licensed  motor  vehicles  under  thto  Act 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  provide  Insurance  for  tba  > 
payment  of  such  benefita;  or 

(U)  Security  may  be  provided  with  respect 
to  any  nMtor  vehlde  by  any  otoer  method 
approved  by  the  Dtotrlct  of  Oolumbto  CouncU 
or  Ita  designee  as  affording  aecurtty  equiva- 
lent to  that  afforded  by  a  poUcy  of  Insurance, 
provided  such  security  to  continuously  main-  ^ 
tatoed  throughout  the  motor  vehlcto's  regis- 
tration or  licensing  period. 

(c)  An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  wlto  re- 
spect to  which  security  to  required  by  thto 
Act  who  falto  to  have  such  security  to  effect 
at  toe  time  of  an  accident  shall  have  no  Im- 
munity from  tort  ItobUlty,  and  be  personaUy 
Itoble  for  the  payment  of  benefito. 

Sac.  13.  Issuance  and  Cancellation  ot 
Polidea. 

(a)  Applications  to  Insun  under  toto  Act 
a  motor  vehicle  registered  or  required  to  be 
regtotarcd  in  the  District  of  Columbto  may 
be  rejected  only  if  the  principal  oparator 
of  the  motor  vehicle  does  not  have  a  Uoense 
to  operaU  the  vehicle,  or  the  applicant  does 
not  ftimlsh  toe  insurer  wlto  a  reasonabto 
portion  of  the  premium,  or  the  appUcant 
does  not  comply  wlto  the  insurer's  reaaon- 
able requesta  for  information. 

(b)  No  policy  Issued  pursuant  to  toto  Act 
ShaU  be  cancelled  by  the  insurer  except  for-i 
nonpayment  of  premiums,  revocation  or  sua-  t 
pension  of  drivers'  license  of  toe  prtoclpal  : 
operator  of  the  Insuxad  motor  vehicle,  or  r 
fraud  to  the  proourement  of  the  policy. 

Sac.  14.  Regulations  In  addlOon  to  tha 
regulations  referred  to  In  otoer  sections  of 
thto  Act.  the  Dtotrtet  of  Columbto  CooncS 
sbaU  pram\Ugate  such  otoer  ragulatlona  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  tha  purpoasa 
of  thto  Act. 

aac.  IS.  Citmlnal  Provisions.  Any  person 
who  knowlni^y  vlototea  any  provtoion  of  thto 
Act  ShaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  pnntoh- 
able  by  a  fine  not  awwertlng  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  1  year  or  both. 

Sbc.  18.  Effective  Date.  Tlxe  provtotons  ct  ■ 
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tbia  Act  fbaai  Ulu  effect  ooe  year  after  tbe 
dste  of  auctment. 

Ttct  Shbct  ok  Dmtajci  or  Colukbu 
AwtuoBOJt  liretnuHca  B»f<j«m  Acs 


Cov€n09.  Hi*  Act  requlree 
vehicle  regUteied  or  required  to  be  regigtewd 
m  tb»  Dtetzlet  of  OnluaiMa  to  have  tlM  tal. 
lowing  eovense: 

Bodn/  lajuxr:  flnt  pectf .  ao-fatUt  ooeer- 
age  Um  the  dxlfar  and  paiwnfew  of  aa  la- 
suzed  motor  veblole  for  accident*  oocunlnc 
anyvbere  In  the  TInlted  States  or  Canada. 
and  for  pedestrlana  Injored  by  an  Innired 
motor  Teblde  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Section  5(a)) 

Tbe  lequlzed  Hist  party  ooTczaflB  oom- 
penaatea  tbe  vtettana  for  net  ficonamlc  loea 
inrtndlng  cO  medical  and  rebabflltatton  ex- 
penaea,  bozlal  expenaea  rxp  to  11000.  and  loat 
eamiaci  '°P  to  91600  per  month  for  tq;>  to  SO 
montbi,  or  904.000  martwmm.  inciiren  are 
reqplzad  to  offer  additional  loet  eemlnga 
protection  on  an  opttonal  basis.  (Section 
6(b)) 

BesMnal  bodily  Injury  Uablltty  coverage 
(prtoe^Mdly  for  injonee  to  out-oT-sUte 
luotMlete  In  accidents  where  the  D.c.  motor- 
ist Is  at  faolt)  la  required  In  the  emoont  off 
$16;000  per  victim  and  990,000  per  accident — 
the  hl^nst  emoont  required  under  state 
nnanrial  reeponalMUty  laws.  (Section  8(c)) 

PropMty  damage  ttaUmy  eoTcrage  In  the 
amount  of  90000  Is  also  required.  This  oor- 
erage  will  fptj  primarily  to  damage  to  evit- 
of-state  Taftlflles  In  cases  where  the  D.C. 
motorist  is  at  fault.  (Seetton  6(e) ) 

Damage  to  one'a  own  vehMe:  The  Act 
adopts  the  Keeton-OXJoniMO  "triple  op- 
ttom"  system  In  which  tbe  poUeyholder 
cheoeee  one  of  the  foUowtng  three  altema- 
tivee  with  le^peet  to  his  vehicle:  l>  flnt 
par^  ''eoQlston-  laauraBce  wtthoot  regard 
to  teutt  (this  Is  the  kind  a^deh  is  ourrentty 
avalUMe) ;  2)  a  cheeper  Jvtm  of  fliat-party 
oolllaton  iBsuvanee  under  which  tha  aMtoriat 
coUecta  from  bis  insurer  eoly  when  he  can 
eetahUah  that  tnmeruin  elae  was  at  fault* 
and  9)  the  fuU  deductible  optloB  under  which 
tbe  motorist  acta  aa  aeU-insurer.  (Section  7) 
The  reault  oX  this  is  that  In  accidents  In- 
TolTlng  oikly  DX!.  vehicles.  aU  vehicle  dam- 
age clalma  will  be  illyoeert  oX  without  the 
use  of  the  courts. 

TTie  Bit  and  Run  Problem.  TO  dsal  with 
hit  and  run  problems,  and  with  the  small 
number  of  motorists  who  may  operate  un- 
insured vehicles  In  Tldatlon  of  the  law,  tbe 
Act  establldies  an  assigned  claims  plan  under 
which  Insured  persons  are  put  in  the  same 
position  which  they  would  have  been  in  had 
the  motorist  been  properly  Insured  under 
this  Act.  (Section  10) 

tjlect  OH  premiums.  Because  first  party  no- 
fault  coverage  Is  leas  expensive  than  third 
pariy  llabimy  coverage,  several  statea  which 
have  recently  enacted  no-fault  bOls  (liaaa- 
as«a»usetta  and  norida)  have  legislated  a 
premium  reduethm.  This  Act  follows  that 
pattern  by  requiring  a  18^  rediietlon  In  the 
rate  for  bodily  injury  coverage.  (Section  ii) 
This  flgure  is  based  on  an  actuarial  analysla 
perfotmed  by  the  American  Insurance  Aaso- 
daUon.  Tbe  analysis  also  expreeeee  the  As- 
sociation's opinion  that  "some  limited  Judg- 
masktal  redncttims  wovOd  bo  immediately  pos- 
slUo  on  a  rinas  by-daas  basis'*  in  oontlguoaB 
rating  tenltorles  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Tha  Atb  requlrae  insuieis  to  eooperate  rany 
with  Maryland  and  Vbrghila  oadaU  m  the 
redoetlai  at  pramiunis  In  those  states  or  por- 
tions tbaaoL 

Kftet  OS  tor*  actions.  Tha  Act  shttply 
reduosa  tha  deiajr.  eapanae.  and  atraln  on 
tha  eoarts  sanciafert  with  tha  iaalt  system 
of  proceesing  auto  accident  daima.  In  bodSy 
injuzT  aooMenta  lavolvtag  vBtr  0.0.  vabidM. 
aettosa  la  tatt  am  parmiued  «oly  to  tha  ea- 
tent  that  aat  aennomlc  loaa  WBiids  poUoy 
Umtta.  Xn  vahMa  rtaaiai  annidnnia  involvlag 
only  IXC.  vohlclaa,  tha  tort  actkm  ia 
gulshed  entirtiy   (SectlOB  •). 


With  zeipect  to  bodily  injury  and  vahicla 
damage  aocidenta  InTtdvlQg  a  DXX  veihleU  and 
an  out-«r-atafe  vehlde.  a  D.O.  Insurer  who 
pa9»  ilBt-party  baaaflta  to  a  D.a  insured  ia 
Bubmgated  to  tha  tort  rights  of  that  In- 
sured. (Section  8(b) ) 

Actlona  £or  pala  and  aaffaring  ia  all  tort 
cases  in  whldi  the  District  of  Columhia  tort 
law  applies  are  limited  to  pezsona  suffering 
certain  fOnns  of  extreme  Injury.  Such  per- 
sons may  bring  an  action  la  tort  for  up  to 
925.000  in  damsges   (Section  8(c) ) 

PtymaU  o/  beneM*.  Beneftto  are  pafaUa 
as  losa  aocroaa  and  am  overdue  If  clalma  ate 
not  paid  within  30  days  oC  aubmlsaioa  to  the 
inaurar.  Overdue  daima  bear  intasest  at  X\i  % 
p«r  month,  and  tha  Inaurer  must  pay  the 
claimant's  attorney  feea.  Theae  Inoeatlvea 
shoidd  bring  about  very  prompt  payment  of 
meritorious  '•'»'"'»  la  caaea  Involvlag  elaiuM 
whldx  are  not  overdue,  tha  claimant's  at- 
torney faea  are  shared  between  tbe  Insurer 
and  the  insured.  In  cases  where  the  claimant 
perpetratee  fraud,  the  insurer  may  be  award- 
ed attorney  fees.  (Section  8) 

CoUateral  towces  of  oompensaMoM.  These 
U  a  sharp  dUterenee  of  opinion  aa  to  ^aether 
tbe  ao^ault  poUoy  should  be  tha  priaaary 
souioe  or  a  aeoaodaiy  aouzoe  at  benedte  for 
aoddant  vlcUms  (othsr  aoareea  belag  siafc 
pay.  Blue  Cross  poUoiee.  and  tha  hike).  Al- 
tho<«h  there  la  maqh  to  be  eaU  fee  lotor- 
nallzlng  auto  acddent  loeeea  by  mating  tha 
automobile  p<dlcy  the  iMtaaary  eoorook  thia 
Aet  opta  for  tha  seconds  ly  aoaree  approach, 
with  oertaia  exoeptkma.  Since  thia  coverage 
Is  compulaory.  it  la  In^portant  to  keep  the 
premiums  as  low  as  poeelble — aa  tbe  seo- 
ondary  source  approach  doee.  (Section  6(b) 
(vl)) 

EUgibiUtg  sad  dlsqwalMeatfewa.  lasursrs 
may  not  reJeot  tbe  appUaatlaa  «<  a  Uneneeil 
driver,  ncr  aaay  poimee  be  caneeUed  eowept 
for  loea  of  drivers'  lieanas.  nonpayaasnt  of 
premluana.  or  fraud  la  tha  procuremant  oC 
the  paUey.  (Seettan  19) 

Psrsosia  may  be  dieqaalifled  from  reoelv- 
iDg  beneflta  If  tbay  engage  in  eertaln  typee  of 
inproper  cenduet,  including  use  of  Inaured 
vehlelee  in  the  onwimlsslBO  at  a  ttioaj,  or 
driving  while  undv  the  InAuanee  eT  alcohol 
ornascotles.  (8eetloai9) 

0«aeral  Oawwteaf.  Adoption  of  a  no-fault 
iijinawi  in  ttie  Distrtot  ef  Columbia  has  tbe 
sasae  advantages  aa  no-fault  plans  in  effect 
elsewhere:  prooqrt  eompensatlon,  lower  rates, 
and  lees  dogged  court  dodtets.  In  addition.  It 
Bdvee  the  eerlous  proMem  which  now  exists 
in  the  District  because  fully  one-third  of  an 
Distrtet  vehicles  are  uninsured  a  problem 
which  Is  national  tn  scope  because  of  the 
large  number  of  tourists  and  other  out-of- 
state  pel  sous  who  are  injured  by  the  90,000 
uninsured  D.C.  vehides. 

Finally,  an  Act  of  Congress  establishing  a 
no-fault  system  In  the  District  would  put  the 
federal  government  on  record  In  lavor  of  re- 
forming the  preeent  system  of  compensation. 
Whether  this  reform  should  be  undertaken 
state-by-state,  as  the  Administration  siig- 
gests.  or  through  a  national  no-fault  system, 
as  the  Bart-Magnuaon  bin  propoass.  is  a 
separate  qxieatlon.  Thia  Act  is  not  Intended 
as  an  endorsement  of  either  approach.  If  a 
national  no-fault  biU  Is  enacted,  tha  District 
of  Columbia  win  be  l>etter  aide  to  adjuat  If  a 
no-fault  system  Is  already  In  effect — particu- 
larly since  Chls  Act  la  similar  In  many  re- 
q>ecta  to  the  Hart-Uagnuaon  bin.  If  on  the 
other  hand  a  national  bm  is  not  enacted, 
only  a  bill  such  as  tbls  one  will  bring  about 
the  necessary  refonn  In  tbe  District.  Klthar 
way.  the  District  is  well  served  by  a  no-fault 
Act. 

Ho  fault  leglalatton.  because  of  Ita  com- 
plexity and  .  far-xeachlng  impllcaUona,  has 
engendered  an  extanaive  body  of  uteraiure 
and  a  gaeat  deal  of  oontrovcay.  Thare  are 
legltlaaate  dlfferenoea  aC  opinion  about  aaany 
features  of  a  no-fault  syatana,  dlfferenoee 


which  muak  be  aiplorad  la  thoaough  hear. 
Inga  before  any  flm  onnfllnatnna  an  zaaobed. 
Tat  that  aaaaon.  auppartera  of  thia  bill  need 
not  be  wadded  to  all  its  particulars. 

Mr.  STEVEN SOIT.  "hit.  Preridait,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  tbt  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Haax)  be  jDtizited  in  tbe  Rcoobo  at 
tbls  point. 

There  being  no  objeetian.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicDRB,  as  follows: 

SvATSMSirr  or  SaMAToa  Wmx 

Mr.  Prssldsnt.  I  ooauaend  the  dlMln- 
gxUabed  Senator  from  HllB«ita  for  introduc- 
ing a  no-fault  auto  Inammoee  bill  for  the 
Diatjrlet  ot  OolumMa.  ssid  I  am  plnaand  to 
be  a  co-sponsor  of  bis  legislation. 

Atthongh  I  cannot  aapport  atate-by-«tate 
nc^fawit  refosaa  and  am  psasstag  tor  a  na- 
tioaal  no-faatt  aysteaa  Mirraigh  S.  ft«S.  I  be- 
lieve, as  does  my  colleague,  that  "aa  Act 
of  Ooogvees  eelalillsliliig  a  no-fault  aystcm 
In  the  District  would  put  tbe  Federal  Qov- 
enunent  on  reeocd  In  favor  of  xetonnlag 
the  preeent  ayatsaa  of  eompsBaatlan."  How- 
ever, by  oo-sponsorlng  bis  blU,  I  wish  to  make 
It  very  elear  that  I  am  not  andnrslng  a  state- 
by-etato  appraaeh.  Bat,  aa  my  able  eoUeagne 
baa  polatad  out  la  hie  "Vhct  Sheet"  regard- 
ing thia  Aet:  "If  a  nad-kmal  ao-faalt  btu  is 
enacted,  tbe  DIstriot  of  rolnmWa  wlU  be 
better  able  to  adjuat  If  a  ao-fanlt  i^stem 
U  already  in  effeet— particularly  slaoa  this 
Act  is  rimUar  la  maay  rsspeeta  to  the  Hart- 
Magnuaon  and  Moss  bUls." 

Daceuse  nothing  can  be  awra  Interstate, 
partionlariy  in  toe  greater  Waahlngton 
matropoUtan  area,  than  motor  vdilda  travel 
and  Its  accident  consequences,  I  doubt  seri- 
ously whether  Olstrlot  rsatdanta  would  have 
tbe  same  east  savtnga  pntentlal  under  this 
Aet  as  they  wouM  have  under  a  ««*«^»»fl|  no- 
fault  system.  The  District  aet  wouM  require 
UahOity  coves  age  at  9184109  per  vletlm  and 
930,000  par  aoddant  for  Injuries  to  out-of- 
stato  motortoU  (wtthin  or  outstds  tbe  Dis- 
trict) and  pedestriaaa  (outside  tha  District 
only)  In  soddents  where  tbe  District  motor- 
ist Is  "at  fault". 

ThIa  liability  coverage  would  extend  some 
protection  also  for  the  District  motorist  neg- 
llgantty  Injuring  another  Dtatrfet  motorist 
who  Bwstalns  lost  earnings  la  sxoeee  <rf  964.- 
000.  Becauae  aooe  of  ua  kaoam  when  he  wUl 
be  Involved  la  a  catastrophic  auto  aoddent 
causing  treaaendous  future  ^'"f»rgi  loes.  It 
will  be  Impoaslble  to  predict  what  thia  cov- 
erage wiU  coat  District  reeidents.  This  ti  par- 
ticularly so  when  we  stop  to  consider  that 
anywhei*  from  35%  to  60%  at  District 
cars  are  uainoored. 

The  District  bUl  would  require  alao  the 
purchaee  of  ptopetty  damage  eoverage  of 
96,000  which  would  apply  primarily  to  dam- 
age to  out-of-state  vehicles  la  oaaes  where 
tbe  District  of  Coliunbla  motorlat  U  "at 
fault." 

We  have  been  told  that  over  70%  of  the 
acddente  in  the  DIstriot  involve  out-of-etate 
motor  vehides.  Obviously,  with  this  kind  of 
exposure,  how  can  the  residual  liability  cov- 
eregae  under  this  Act  be  anything  but 
ezpenalve. 

Tbe  result  Is  that  once  again  the  most  dis- 
advantaged In  our  society  axe  being  required 
to  foot  tbe  MU  for  the  moet  advantaged.  This 
is  wrong. 

These  grave  shortcomings  are  hdterent  tn  a 
piecemeal  airproach,  e^Mdally  where  a  large 
metropolitan  area  such  as  the  Dutrict  In- 
cludes two  other  states.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  our  large  metropoUt&n  areas  l^^liv*^  owre 
than  one  state,  for  example,  Phll«da)|diia- 
Camden,  Louisville.  Chlcsgo.  St.  Jjeuls.  Kaa- 
aaa  City,  aad  Mamphia. 

I  am  cextala  aay  eoUeagues  eaa  thlak  of 
dtica  and  towna  la  their  Stotea  whidi  are 
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but  •  stone's  throw  away  from  the  bordera  of 
neighboring  Statee. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
remains  that  an  able  colleague  is  willing  to 
actively  battle  for  no-fault  auto  insurance 
reform — that  Is,  genuine  reform  which  seeks 
to  eliminate  the  tort  action  for  damages,  at 
lefkst  to  tbe  extent  of  the  first-party  benefits 
provided.  And,  tbe  first  party  no-fault  bene- 
fits in  my  colleague's  bill  would  provide  ade- 
quate convpensatlon,  and  rehabilitation. 

I  welcome  this  importunity  to  support  bis 
efforts. 


By  Mr.  METCALF   (for  himself 

and  Mr.  McOovern)  : 
S.  2324.  A  biU  to  establish  a  national 
power  grid  system,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring an  adequate  and  reliable  low-cost 
electric  power  supply  consistent  with  the 
enhancement  of  environmental  values 
and  the  preservation  of  competition  in 
the  electric  power  industry.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

NAnoMAi.  powaa  oam  act 

Mr.  METCA1.P.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovken)  and  myself,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  power  grid. 

Companion  legislatlim  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  today  by  Congress- 
men RoBKRT  TiERNAN  of  Rhode  Island, 
James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Herman  Badillo  of  New  York. 

The  national  power  grid  bill  has  been 
a  long  time  coming. 

Gifford  Pinchot.  while  (3ovemar  of 
Pennsylvania  decades  ago,  outlined  the 
concept. 

Twenty  yean  ago  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  Michad  Straus  proposed  a 
western  power  grid. 

Pour  years  ago  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Ken  Holum  and 
his  associates  proposed,  in  Study  190.  a 
grid  covering  half  of  the  United  States. 

More  recently,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hickel  spoke  of  departmental 
plans  for  a  national  power  grid.  But  no 
proposal  has  as  yet  been  put  before  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  being  put  before  both  Houses 
of  Congress  today  will,  we  hope,  at  last 
focus  congressional,  executive  branch, 
and  national  attention  on  a  problem 
that  has  for  too  long  been  put  aside. 

I  regard  introduction  of  a  bill  such  as 
this  as  an  initial  pleading.  We  need  to 
have  all  segments  of  the  power  industry 
and  environmental  and  consumer  groups 
examine  it  closely,  criticize  or  applaud, 
and  help  the  Congress  develop  through 
the  hearing  procedure  an  act  that  will 
provide  an  interstate  hi^way  system 
for  electricity,  a  transmission  system 
that  will  more  power  where  it  is  needed 
and  diminish  the  demand  for  construc- 
tion of  additi<Hial  generation  facilities. 

The  sixmsora  come  from  Eastern  and 
Western  States.  I  commend  the  House 
Members  who  have  taken  a  leading  role 
In  developing  the  bill.  It  belongs  on  tbe 
agenda  of  priority  items  to  be  considered 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  the  text  of  the  bill 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows: 


S.  2324 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  oHd  Boute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled. 
Sxcnoif  1.  SBoar  Tma. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National 
Power  Qrtd  Act". 

Tnxs  I — Natioitai.  Powsa  Oam  Ain>  Rboional 
Bulk  Powxa  DisraiaonoN 

Sxc.  101.  DETunnoNS. 
For  puipoees  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "National  Ortd"  means  the 
National  Power  Orid  Corporation,  eatabllsbed 
by  section  102. 

(2)  The  term  "national  board"  means  tbe 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Ortd. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "regional  corporation"  means 
a  regional  bulk  power  supply  corporation  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Grid  under  sec- 
tion 103. 

(4)  The  term  "corporation"  means  tbe 
National  Orid  or  any  regional  corporation. 

(6)  Tbe  term  "regional  board"  means  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  regional  corporation. 

(6)  The  term  "region"  means  a  bulk  pow- 
er supply  region  established  vmder  section 
103(a)(1). 

(7)  The  term  "dectrlc  utility"  means  any 
person  or  public  agency  whoee  functions  In- 
clude the  sale  of  dectrlc  power. 

Sec.  103.  Natiomai.  Powsa  Oam  CoapoaanoK. 

(a)  lltere  is  created  a  body  corporate 
by  tbe  name  of  the  "National  Power  Ortd 
Corporation"  which  shall  estabUsh  and  oper- 
ate a  national  power  grid  system.  The  Na- 
tional Ortd  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors, 
which  shall  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  tbe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  303,  and  which  shaU 
direct  the  exercise  of  aU  of  the  functions 
of  tbe  National  Orid. 

(b)  The  National  Orid  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  national  power  grtd  system,  consist- 
ing of  large  dectrtc  power  generating  fadU- 
ties,  and  a  system  of  very  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  which,  to  the  extent  practicable 
shall  Interconnect  such  generating  facUltlea 
and  the  transmission  systems  of  each  regional 
corporation.  Such  system  may  be  eetebllsbed 
by  constructing  generating  tadllUes  and 
transmission  lines,  or  by  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing faculties  and  lines  under  section  106,  or 
both. 

(c)  (1)  Ttke  National  Orid  ahaU  contract  to 
sell  electric  power  to  regional  corpctfatlons 
at  rates  which  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  SUtee  and  which  shaU  be  set  at 
the  lowest  possible  levd  consistent  with 
sound  business  principles  and  the  environ- 
mental protection  requirements  of  section 
201,  taking  into  account  the  charges  neces- 
sary to  pay  tbe  operating  expenaea  of  the 
National  Ortd  (indudlng  depredaticm)  and 
to  amortiae  the  Indebtedness  of  tbe  National 
Ortd. 

(2)  Tbe  National  Ortd  shall  provide  base 
load,  peaking,  or  other  power  to  regional  cor- 
porations to  meet  requirements  of  which  tbe 
National  Ortd  has  at  least  seven  years  notice. 
Any  notice  of  requirements  luider  this  para- 
graph shall  be  accompanied  by  an  offer  to 
contract  for  the  required  power. 

(3)  The  NatlMUd  Ortd  Is  autboriaed  to 
purchase  for  resale  by  tbe  NaUonal  Ortd  sur- 
plus electric  power  generated  by  any  electric 
uUllty  on  schedules  and  at  rates  agreed  upon 
with  such  electric  utility. 

Sac.  103.  RsoioNAi.  Bulk  Powsa  Suwlt  Coa- 
fosatioks. 

(a)  Subject  to  section  105(a)(2),  the 
National  Orid  shall  esUbllsb  by  regulation — 

( I )  a  number  of  bulk  power  supply  regloiu 
which  in  the  aggregation  shall  comprise  the 
entire  United  States,  and 

(3)  a  regional  bulk  power  supply  corpora- 
tion in  each  such  region. 

(b)  Each  regional  corporatloa  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  which  sbaU  be  cnmposed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  tbe  national 


board  with  the  approval  of  the  Prealdeat  m 
accordaxxoe  with  section  302,  and  which  ahan 
direct  the  exerdse  of  all  of  the  powers  of  such 
regional  corporation.  A  member  of  a  regloxua 
board  may  be  removed  by  tbe  national  board 
for  cause  (Including  faUure  to  carry  out  any 
order  of  the  national  board  Issued  under  sub- 
section (f)). 

(c)  (1)  (A)  A  regional  corporation  shaU  be 
the  exclusive  marketing  agency  for  the  Na- 
tional Ortd  within  the  region  for  which  such 
corporation  was  esteblished.  Any  dectrtc 
utmty,  publicly  or  privately  owned,  may 
enter  Into  a  contract  for  services  with  a  re- 
gional corporation.  A  regional  corporation 
shall  sell  electric  power  to  any  dectrtc  utility 
the  needs  of  which  It  has  adequate  notice  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  failure  of  such  utUlty  to  meet 
its  financial  obligations,  on  proof  of  fraudu- 
lent application,  or  because  of  wUlf  ul  failure 
of  such  utUlty  to  comply  with  wheeling  or- 
ders under  subparagraph  (B)  or  other  re- 
quirements of  such  regional  corporation. 

(B)  A  regional  corporation  nuiy  not  enter 
into  a  contract  for  services  with  any  electric 
utility  unless  such  utUlty  agrees  to  permit 
(at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  such 
corporation  may  order)  the  use  of  Its  excess 
transmission  ci^Mclty  for  tbe  puipoee  of 
whedlng  power  from  faculties  of  such  cor-  * 
poratlon  or  of  the  Natloiua  Ortd  to  load  cen- 
ters of  other  dectrtc  utUlties  contracting  to 
purchase  dectrlc  jMwer  from  such  corpora- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  transmisdon  Unes  of  an  agency 
the  facmties  of  which  arc  transferred  to  the 
corporation  under  section  105(a)  (1)  may  be 
tranaferred  by  the  National  Ortd  to  the  re- 
gional corporation  for  tbe  region  In  which 
such  llnea  are  located  and  shaU  be  operated 
by  such  corporation.  Each  regional  corpora- 
tion shall  obtain  such  transmission  c^tadty. 
in  addition  to  the  capacity  acquired  under 
the  praceding  sentence,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  seU  dectrtc  power  generated  by  the  Na- 
tional Orid  to  each  electric  utUlty  in  the 
region,  and  to  transmit  to  National  Ortd 
transmission  lines  such  dectrtc  power  as  the 
National  Ortd  may  purchase  from  such  utUl- 
tles.  A  regional  corporation  may  obtain  such 
additional  capacity  (A)  by  lease  of  or  con- 
tract for  aU  or  part  of  the  capadty  at  existing 
transndsBlon  llaee  of  electric  utiUtiee.  (B)  by 
modification  of  existing  faculties  of  dectrie 
UtUlties,  or  (C)  by  construction  of  new  trans- 
uUsElon  lines  by  such  regional  corporation. 
Any  excess  transmission  cH>actty  of  a  regional 
corporation  may  be  made  available  to  electric 
UtUlties  on  a  contract  carrier  basis. 

(d)  Bectric  power  marketed  for  the  Na- 
tional Orid  by  the  regional  corporation  shaU 
be  sold  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  uniform  rate 
establlahed  by  the  National  Orid  \mder  sec- 
tion 102(c)(1),  plus  a  transmission  rate 
charged  by  such  regional  corporation.  Such 
transmission  rate  sbaU  be  at  the  lowest  poe- 
slble  level  consistent  with  sound  buslnees 
princiiries  and  the  environmental  protection 
requlremente  of  section  301,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  chargee  necessary  to  pay  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  regional  corporation 
(Indudlng  depreciation)  and  to  amortiae 
the  indebtedneas  of  the  regional  corporatloa. 

(e)  A  regional  corporation  shall  have  the 
authority  to  issue  bonds  In  accordance  with 
section  306.  but  such  bonds  shaU  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Stetee  unless  is- 
sued with  the  approval  of  the  national  board. 

(f)  Any  electric  utUlty  aggrieved  or  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  action  of  a  regional 
cori>oratlon  may  obtain  administrative  re- 
view of  such  action  by  the  national  board. 
The  national  board  may,  on  tbe  basis  of  stieh 
review,  order  the  regional  board  to  take  ap- 
propriate remedial  action. 

Sac.  104.  BasaaacH  am  Dbvxlopkkht. 

(a)  The  National  Orid  ahaU  cany  out  a 
program  at  reaearch  and  devalopnant  la  tha 
area  of  electric  power  gmerattoo  aad  trana- 
pi  »««<«»>  In  carrying  out  audi  program,  the 
Nattoaal  Orid— 

(1)    may  conduct  research  and  derdop- 
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TataaX  scUvIUm  dlraotty  or  througta  oontncU 

wttki  any  BMnoa  «r  pidiUo  acBB^. 

(S)  ah«n  to  Qm  «n«Dt  ptactJcalUc  •> 
ordiiwU  U«  pncnm  vltli  peoctan*  of  ottMr 
puMle  fn  r  Iw.  tna 

(3)  Shan  4mkip  prtoritlM  far  cuTTing  out 
sucbprofcam. 

In  «leTrtnpfm  prlorltlM  tmdar  poncnpli 
«S),  the  Nfional  (Ud  aluUl  ft**  pnft*«nM 
to  eavlnaumntal  patnmBttnii  u>4  land  na* 
TMMtfdi  iBctodtac  bat  not  nrnttad  tOw  nadar- 
gnniad  U^  Twitagi  teaniilMlnii  tadbnolosy, 
sulfur  oodda  eootnii  and  otltar  taebiMlacj  to 
impmv*  tba  pstonaaaea  of  ftaaa  fiMl  pia&ta. 
dOTilnpmant  aad  diiiiiiimiaUiHi  of  ntUttjr 
cooidan,  davalofiinflDt  and  dHnonatmtlofi  of 
imfKorad  mathnrta  far  diapnalin  of  vaata 
iMat.  and  davalopiaant  of  attacnaUTa 
matlMida  at  alaoteto  powar  ganwatlon  (In- 
cludlas  but  not  llmttad  to  tlMitunwilaai 
fualon.  magnrtniiydrodynainkt.  and  futf 
oaOa). 

(b)  (1)  Xba  Vattenal  GWd  ahaU  ex|MBd  at 
.  Jl  pwoant  o<  Iti  zarwroea  In  aadi  llaoal 
to  carry  out  the  procnun  undar  thla 


(S)  Than  an  aatttorlaad  to  ba  appfropri- 
atad  to  tbo  Waticnal  Offd  for  neb  llacal  yaar 
tooazxy  out  ttaa  prai^an  undv  tUaaaotton 
an  amouBt  aqual  to  (A)  taaojWOiflOO  Iom 
(B)  tba  amoutt  tte  Jtatkmal  CMd  la  ra- 
qutred  to  wpand  aada:  pancra]ib  (1)  to 
carry  out  aueh  procram. 

Sac.  106.  TaAMsrsB  or  cbstaik  khsitnc  rao- 


<•)  USoetln  MB  dagra  ttn  tba  data  of 
iiiiailiiMail  of  tbJa  Act: 

(1)  Ikon  an  traaafarrad  to  the  IVattoaal 
Ortd  an  alactrle  powar  KaneraUng  and  traaa- 
iiilinliwi  facllltHa  of  tte  foUowtnc  afeneiaa: 

<A) 

(B)  ArwyOOrpaof 

(C)  aumJiwataiii  yowui  Admlnistratl(». 

(D)  Soothaaatam  Power  Adminlatratlon. 
(B)  BonnanUe  Powar  AdmlnMratlaB. 
(F)    AUakA  Bow  Admlnlatration. 

(a)  Aftar  aamattnthm.  bydraaiaetile  pow- 
er fCDjeeta,  tofatbav  vttb  aaaontatad  Bad- 
eral  tnnilaalnn  faclMtlaa.  whMi  an  trana- 
f  eorad  to  tte  Kattoml  Otld  nndw  thla  aub- 
abaa  pravtda  llnanoial  aaalafanwa  to 
aaoona  damopmant.  tte  raclaowtlon 
fund,  aad  tte  boain  aoconnta.  In  aeeoadann 
with  tte  lava  and  pnoadum  under  wblcb 
thay 

(»MA)    Ite  TiiiBimi    VaOay  Asttealty 


tt  tte 
•CaMb 

ran  aa  tte 
by  racBlatloB. 
Such  Airtteiltf  ahaB  retain  aad  opanrto  aU 
of  tta  tnaanaartoB  farnttte,  but  aft  aC  tta 

tte  Wattnwal  Qrld. 

{»)  Payniit  of  principal  and  intareat  on 
boada  of  audi  Auttevtty  ont 
•aeto  ooa  hvndnd  and  alipttlath  day  i 
guaraataad  by  tte  Vnltad  I 
ttonai  Otld  aban  aaaiima  all  UataOtty  trtth 
to  aofcb  partloo  of  1 


of  ttio  Aa- 

to  tte 

to  tte  VatUanl  Grid 

<b)  Tltla  n  of  thti  Act  aban  not  apply  to 
tte  Tamaaan  ▼alley  Autbortty  nnloM  ex- 
pnaaiy  aoprovldad. 

TTTLM  n—aaaaojLL  moneiona  appu- 

CABUB   TO   KATSOHAL  ORZD    AMD    7X> 
BBMOWAL    OOBBOBATIOBB 
sec.  aei.  avnaonaoixia.  momcnon 
(a)  Baoft  wpnnBoM  abatt  te  aubjaet  to 


abotament  of  air  or  water  poUutlon  or  for 
tte  parpon  of  aoma  o^ter  aipact  of  «aTl- 


0»)(»)  POm  «o  applylt  to  any  poblla 

poaed  faeillty.  tte  ootpenllaa  whlA  pra- 
poaaa  to  aatetract  auek  faamty  ahaU  hoM  a 
pvdaio  bearing,  after  adequate  pobUa  ncttoa. 
and  ahall  aUo*  Iteoaaatod  peraorM  to  aubaolt 


(3)  Bach  oorpontion  *aU  trarat  aU  dad- 
alooa  lecanUng  tte  alttnc  aad  deaign  of  f  »- 
eUtklw  aa  n  algnlllfiant  aapaet  at,  land  uaa 
planning  la  whloh  all  anvtmninantal.  eoo- 
noBUe  and  teObnleal  laauea  with  laepect  to  a 
faoUlty  ahooM  te  waolred  In  aa  Intagntad 
f  aahloa.  Sa  tte  reeolutton  of  than  pooalbly 
ooaapatlng  liaiiiaiiila  auch  corporation  aball 
glva  all  pnealMa  walght  to  the  proteotloa  of 
tte  envlianniant. 

(c)  TUB  aeetlan  abaU  apply  to  tte  Tennea- 
M«  Valley  Aatboeity. 

903.  W<Man  ov  OmECToaa 


(a)  Of  tte  Btamben  appointed  to  the  board 
of  dlieeton  cf  any  eoiporatlon.  one  maoaber 
■ban  ba  x^rwentatlve  of  tte  Intereato  of  ptt> 
Tately  owued  electric  power  nininln,  <aM 
member  ahaU  be  repreaentatlve  of  tte  tn- 
teraU  of  jmbllcly  or  cooper atlTely  owned 
eleetne  utfflttea,  and  one  member  ahall  te 
repmentotlTe  of  tbe  lutweeU  of  conaum- 
eis.  Hot  non  than  two  ■aombara  of  any 
board  may  te  anmben  of  tte  aama  poUUcal 
party.  Not  non  than  two  members  of  tte 
iialtoaal  board  may  reside  on  tbe  same  aide 
of  tte  100th  martdlan 

<b)(l)  Membam  ef  tte  board  of  dlrecton 
of  nch  eorpontte*  staaU  te  appOtntad  for 
tema  of  •  years,  except  that  tte  terma  of 
oAn  of  tte  momban  of  any  aaeh  board  flrat 
taking  oOn  afttr  tte  dato  of  enactment  of 
tbta  Act.  ihaU  expln  M  dealgnattl  by  the 
Pteeldent  (or  the  Nattooal  Orld  In  tte  caae 
of  nnmten  of  a  board  of  a  ngtonal  ecapora- 
tioa)  at  tte  tlan  of  naninatlmi.  one  at  tte 
end  of  tte  ■■Bond  year,  ctteot  the  end  of  the 
fo«vth  year,  and  one  at  tte  and  of  thealzth 

ber  of  •  board  ahnU  te  appointed  In  tte 
aaan  raaanor  n  tte  original  nMwnhar  and 
■haU  kan  a  term  of  oflra  o^^inng  aU  yeara 
fitmttedatoaf  tte  aqiiratlon  of  tte  term 
foe  whidi  Ua  priilaBmnr  waa  appointed.  No 
m^mbtr  nwy  te  appointed  f or  aU  or  part  of 
more  Uian  two  terms. 

<X)  The  ip*^*'*—  of  tte  national  board 
fliat  apiwlBaad  ahaB  te  iimaii  tte  Incor- 
poeaton  of  tte  Battonal  <Md  and  tho  Inoor- 
pontlOB  ahaU  te  haM  to  ten  been.  aOacted 
from  the  dato  of  the  drat  meeting  of  tte 


<e>  Any  meaib«r  appointed  to  Bll  a  vacancy 
In  a  board  oooarrtag  prior  to  tte  expteatlon 
of  the  term  for  whiah  hla  predeoeeeor  wn 
appolntad  etoan  te  appdatad  for  tte  re- 
mainder of  each  term.  Vbeandn  In  a  board, 
ao  long  aa  then  Bball  te  two  members  In 
ollea,  ahall  not  Impair  tlM  powen  of  such 
board  to  aaaeato  Ita  fuacthma.  and  twoof  tte 
mamban  la  odtn  ahaU  eonatltuto  a  quorum 
for  tte  traoaactloa  of  tte  bmlneea  of  aueb 
board. 

(d)  Tte  Chairman  of  each  board  ahall  te 
elected  by  tte  raenben  thereof. 

(e)  Bach  of  tte  memben  of  tte  uttonal 
board  atell  reealn  eompeneatlwi  at  tte  rata 
prorMed  for  lerel  H  of  tte  Bxeeutln  Seted- 
tUe  (•  IT.8.0.  ma),  to  te  paid  by  ite  Ka. 
tlonal   Orld.   Bach   of  tte  maanhen   of  a 


compenaatlon  at  tte  nto  pwndad  for  level 
IV  of  tte  BneuUn flohadula  (5UBX;.saU), 
to  te  paid  by  auch  eorporatloo.  Bo  mambar 
or  any  auch  board  abaU.  during  hla  oontlna- 
ance  la  oOtea.  te  engaged  In  any  other  bual- 
neai. 


Of  tttta 


a08.  Omc^a  aira  BMnoTaaa  or 
CoBPOBATawa 
(a)  Tte  board  of  dineton  of  a  eotporatloa 
■lay  wtthoat  i 


5.  United  BtatM  Code,  govemlng  appoint- 
mantB  In  tte  competitln  aerrloe — 

(1)  appoint  a  manager  of  tte  eorpantloD 
who  ehan  te  eonpanntod  at  tte  pnvlded  f  or 
lem  n  of  tte  BteeuUn  BahedUlB'.  aad 

<a>  appoint  au^  other  oSeerai  aavloyees, 
attoraain.  and  agent!  n  an  aaoaeaary  for  tte 
traaaaoUaa  of  m  boateen.  llx  their  earn- 
pimaaMna  (wlttoat  ragard  to  tte  prmrlalooa 
of  itiaptar  ai  and  auhrtiapter  in  of  ohapter 
53  of  tttta  a.  United  Statoa  OOda.  relating  to 
claaalteatton  and  ganeBai  acfcadulepay  ntes) . 
dedne  tteir  duttea,  and  raqum  bonda  <^  aucta 
of  them  aa  such  board  may  dealgnato. 

Any  appointM  of  a  board  of  dlrectorB  may 
te  nmored  In  tte  dlaeratlon  at  auch  board. 

(b)  (1}  Por  purpoaea  of  tte  Act  of  March  3, 
1981  (Dayla-Baeon  Act;  40  UB.C.  a7«k) .  each 
contraot  to  which  tte  eorponttoa  la  a  party 
shaa  te  onwaldand  a  oentiaet  to  which  tte 
Untted  Btatn  la  a  party. 

(S>  If  work,  wblah  U  let  by  eontnet  would 
te  Bubjwt  to  paragEHib  (1).  la  doaa  dlreouy 
by  a  corporation,  the  pranUlng  rate  of 
wagM  Shan  te  paid  In  tte  aama  t^""^  «« 
though  such  work  had  been  let  by  oontract. 

(c)  In  the  i4>polntment  of  oOelalB  and 
tbe  selection  of  employen  for  a  eceporatlon, 
and  In  tte  promotloa  of  any  aooh  aaapk^rces 
or  ofllclals.  no  political  teat  or  qualUkaation 
sten  te  permitted  or  given  eonalderatlon. 
but  an  such  appolntmenta  and  promotions 
shall  te  given  and  made  on  the  baals  of  merit 
and  eSeleney.  Any  member  of  a  board  of 
dlreeton  who  Is  found  by  tte  PreeMent  of 
tte  United. States  to  te  gntl^of  a  violation 
of  thia  Bubaectkm  abaU  te  nmovad  from 
office  by  the  Fnslilent  of  tte  United  States, 
and  any  appointee  of  a  board  of  directors 
who  is  found  by  tbe  board  to  te  guUty  of  a 
violation  of  this  subsection  ahaU  te  removed 
from  office  by  such  board. 


Sac.  304.  OoaroaATB  Powi 


Obnixallt. 


(a)  Except  as  otherwlM  Q>eclflcaUy  pro- 
vided In  tblB  Act.  a  corporation  shaU  teve 
tbe  same  powen  aa  a  DIatrlet  of  Columbia 
ncaipro&t  corporation  baa  under  aubaeotlons 
(a),  (b).  (c).  (d),  and  (a)  at  aeeUoa  6  of 
tbe  DIatrlet  of  Columbia  Nonprodt  Corpora- 
tion Act.  and  in  addition — 

(1)  Uay  make  contracts  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(3)  May  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws. 

(a)  Shan  ban  power  to  acquire  real  prop- 
erty Cor  tte  eonatmotlon  of  genarathig  fbcu- 
Itiea.  tranamlaalon  lines,  and  other  atructure* 
andprojacta. 

(4)  Shall  have  power  in  tte  name  of  tte 
United  Stotw  of  America  to  exercln  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  in  acoordance  with  sec- 
tion a07. 

(a>  Shall  ban  such  powen  as  may  te  nec- 
eaaary  or  apprc^rlato  for  tte  exarctae  of  tte 
powen  apeelfleally  conferred  In  thla  Act  upon 
such  eurporatton. 

(b)  In  ordsr  to  enable  a  corporation  to 
exercise  tte  powers  aad  dutln  vested  In  It 
by  this  Act — 

(1 )  Tte  exclusive  um,  poeeeeslon,  and  con- 
trol of  an  property  to  te  acquirad  by  sucb 
corpontlon  in  Ita  own  name  or  In  the  name 
of  tte  United  Statn  of  America,  an  en- 
truated  to  such  corporation  for  tte  purposes 
of  thla  Act. 

(3)  Tte  Pmident  of  tte  United  SUtes  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  traaafer  to  such 
corporation  of  the  un,  poBaeaeion.  and  con- 
trol of  aoah  atber  real  or  pwaanal  property 
of  tte  unitad  Statn  aa  te  may  teoaa  time  to 
time  deem  neceeeary  and  proper  for  tte  pur- 
I>oan  of  such  corporatioa  aa  stated  in  this 
Act. 

(c)  Bach  corpontlon  iball  maintain  Its 
principal  offiee  at  a  place  determined  by  It. 

(d)  Section  101  of  the  OmrBawinl  Per- 
poratlon  Ouulnd  Act  la  amondad  by  Inaertlng 
"any  ogrpoMtkm  aatiOIBhfBrt  andar  Ite  Na- 
tional Pown  OiM  Act;"  aftar  "Manaasee 
Valln  Aathotltr,". 

(e)  A  oMvqratlon  may  oontract  with  any 
peraoa  or  publle  agency  which  It  deems 
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quaUfled,  to  deaign,  prepare  ^)eclflcatlon8  and 
bidding  documents,  recommend  the  award 
of  oontracta  or  aupervUe  tte  construction 
and  installation  of  equipment  and  facilities 
of  any  required  type  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  A  corporation  may  contract  with  tte 
Federal  Power  Commlselon  to  partlC.pate  Tlth 
the  staff  of  such  corporation  In  system  plan- 
ning and  load  forecasting. 

8«c.  206.  Accounts  and  CoNT«Acrs 

(a)  A  corpcwtitlon  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain complete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
counts. Each  corporation  shall  determine  Its 
own  system  of  administrative  accounts  and 
the  forms  and  contents  of  Its  contracts  and 
other  business  documents  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  a  corporation  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
expenditures  and  to  enter  Into  such  contracts, 
agreementa,  and  arrangements,  upon  sucb 
terms  ^w*  oonditlons  and  In  such  manner 
as  it  may  deem  necessary,  including  the  final 
settlement  of  all  claims  and  litigation  by  or 
against  such  corporation;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  other  law  povernlng 
the  expendltun  of  public  funds,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
accounta  of  the  accountable  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  corporation,  shall  not  disallow 
credit  for,  nor  withhold  funds  because  of, 
any  expendlttire  which  the  board  of  directors 
thereof  ^all  determine  to  have  been  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  All  purchases  and  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  except  for  personal  serv- 
ices, made  by  a  cM-poration,  shall  be  made 
after  advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at 
auch  times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  the  board  of  directors  thereof 
shall  determine  to  te  adequate  to  Insure 
notice  and  opportunity  for  competition;  ex- 
cept ttet  advertisement  shall  not  te  re- 
quired when,  (1)  an  emergency  requires  Im- 
madlato  delivery  erf  the  supplies  or  perform- 
ance of  the  services;  or  (3)  repair  parts,  ao- 
cessoriee,  supplemental  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices are  required  for  supplies  or  services  pre- 
viously furnished  or  contracted  for;  or  (3) 
the  aggregate  amount  Involved  In  any  pur- 
chase of  supplies  or  procurement  of  services 
does  not  exceed  $2,500;  In  which  cases  such 
purchases  of  supplies  or  procurement  of 
services  may  te  made  In  tbe  open  market  In 
the  manner  common  among  businessmen.  In 
comparing  bids  and  In  making  awards  a 
teard  of  directors  may  consider  such  factors 
as  relative  quality  and  adaptability  of  sup- 
plies or  services,  the  bidder's  flnanclal  re- 
aponslbiUty,  skill,  experience,  record  of  in- 
tegrity in  dealing,  abiUty  to  furnish  repairs 
and  maintenance  services,  the  time  of  de- 
livery or  performance  offered,  and  whether 
the  bidder  has  complied  with  the  specifica- 
tions. 

Sec.  206.  Bonds  roa  Financing  Pown  P>o- 

CBAMS. 

(a)(1)  Each  corporation  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  and  Mil  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  (hereinafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  "bonds")  to  assist  in 
financing  Its  activities  and  to  refund  such 
tends. 

(2)  The  aggiegato  outstanding  amount  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  National  Grid  and  by 
all  regional  corporations  shall  not  exceed 
(15.000,000,000  at  any  time.  Tbls  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  bonds  Issued  by  a  regional 
corporation  and  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  SUtea. 

(b)  Subject  to  section  103(e) ,  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  tends  issued  by  a 
corporation  under  this  section  shall  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.  Proceeds  real- 
ized by  a  corporation  from  Issuance  of  such 
bonds  and  from  power  opentlons  and  tte 
expendltun  of  auch  proceeda  ahall  not  te 
aubject  to  apportionment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  aecUon  3879  of  tte  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (31U.S.C.665). 


(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragra{di  (3),  bonds 
Issued  by  a  corporation  under  thia  aectlon 
shall  te  negotiable  instnimenta  unleas  other- 
win  Bpecifled  therein,  ahall  te  in  auch  forma 
and  flennimlnat^of,  ahall  te  aold  at  atich 
timm  and  in  auch  amounts,  shall  matun  at 
such  time  or  timn  not  more  than  fifty  yean 
from  ttielr  respective  dates,  shall  te  sold  at 
such  prlcw,  shall  bear  such  rates  of  Intemt, 
may  te  redeemable  before  maturity  at  tte 
option  of  such  corporation  In  such  manner 
and  such  times  and  redemption  premiums, 
and  shall  te  subject  to  such  other  Urms 
and  conditions  as  such  corporation  may  de- 
termine. 

(3)   At  least  fifteen  days  tefore  selling  each 
Issue  of  bonds  under  tbls  section  (exclusive 
of  any  commitment  sborter  than  one  year) 
a  corporation  steU  advise  tte  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury   as   to   the  amount,  proposed 
date  of  sale,  maturitm,  terma  and  condi- 
tions, and  expected  ntes  of  intemt  of  the 
proposed  issue  in  the  fullest  detail  possible 
and,  if  the  Secretary  shall  so  request,  shall 
consult  with  him  or  bis  designee  thereon, 
but  the  sale  and  issuance  of  sucb  bonds  shall 
not  te  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  except  as  to  tte  time  of  is- 
suance and  the  maximum  rates  of  interest 
to  te  borne  by  the  bonds.  If  the  Secntary  of 
the  Treasury  does  not  approve  a  proposed 
issue  of  bonds  hereunder  within  seven  work- 
ing days  following  the  date  on  which  he  is 
advised  of  the  proposed  sale,  sucb  corpora- 
tion may  Issue  to  the  Secretary  interim  ob- 
ligations in  the  amount  of  tbe  proposed  Issue, 
which  the  Secretary  U  directed  to  purchase. 
In  case  sucb  corporation  determines  that  a 
proposed  issue  of  tends  under  this  section 
cannot  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  it  may 
issue  to   the   Secretary   interim  obligations 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  obligations  issued 
by  a  corporation  to  the  Secretary  shall  not 
exceed  $750,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  shall  matiire  on  or  tefore  one  year 
from  date  of  issue,  and  shall  bear  Interest 
equal  to  the  average  rate   (rounded  to  tte 
nearest  one-eighth   of  a  percent — on  out- 
standing   ma  rlr  stable    obligations    of     the 
United  States  v  ith  maturities  from  dates  of 
Issue  of  one  year  or  less  as  of  the  close  of  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  corporation.  If  agreement   is 
not  reached  within  eight  months  concerning 
the  Issuance  of  any  bonds  which  the  Secre- 
tory has  failed  to  approve,  such  corporation 
may  nevertheless  proceed  to  sell  such  bonds 
on  any  date  thereafter  without  approval  by 
tte  interim  obligations  Issued  to  tbe  Treasury 
and   such   interim   obligations   shall   te   n- 
tired  from  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds.  For 
the  purpose  of  any  purchase  of  a  corpora- 
tion's obligations  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorised  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  tte 
Second  Literty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
corporation's  obligations  hereunder.  A  cor- 
poration may  sell  Its  tends  by  negotiation 
or  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  subject 
to  the  right.  If  reeerved,  to  reject  all  blda; 
may  dealgnato  truaten,  registrars,  and  pay- 
ing agents  in  connection  with  such  bonds 
and  the  issuance  thereof;  may  arrange  for 
audits  of  ite  accounts  and  for  reporte  con- 
cerning Its  financial  condition  and  open- 
tlons by  certified  public  accounting  firma 
(whloh  audits  and  reports  shall  te  in  addi- 
tion to  thon  required  by  sections  lOB  and 
108  of  the  Oovenunent  Corpontlon  Control 
Act)    may,  subject  to  any  connante  oon- 
talned  In  any  bond  contract,  Innst  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  bonds  and  other  funda  under 
lU  control  whloh  derin  from  or  pwtaln  to 
Ita  powar  program  la  any  aecuritln  approved 
for  investment  of  national  bank  fimds  and 


depoalt  Bald  proneda  and  otter  funds,  sub- 
ject to  wlthdnwal  by  check  or  otjaerwiae.  In 
any  Federal  Beserve  Bank  or  bank  teving 
membership  in  the  Federal  Beserve  System; 
and  may  perform  such  other  Acts  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  as  it  deems  neoeasary  or  de- 
sirable to  acooii4>llsh  the  purpoew  of  this 
section.  Bonds  Issued  by  a  corporation  under 
this  section  ahall  contain  a  recital  that  they 
are  issued  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  such 
recital  shall  te  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
regularity  of  the  issuance  and  aale  of  such 
tends  and  of  their  validity. 

(d)  Bonds  issued  by  a  corporation  under 
this  section  shall  te  lawful  investmente  and 
may  te  accepted  aa  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
tmst,  and  pubUc  funds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  te  under  the  author- 
ity or  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having  au- 
thority over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  tends  of  a  corporation  acquired 
by  them  under  this  sectton, 

(e)  Btmds  Issued  by  a  corporation  under 
this  section  shall  te  exempt  teth  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  any  State  or  local  tax- 
ing authority  except  estate.  Inheritance,  and 
gift  taxes.  Interest  on  such  tends  shall  not 
te  included  In  gross  Income  for  purposes  of 
any  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  of  tte  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(f)  This  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  only  if  such 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  tte  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  section  103(e). 

Sac.  307.  OomnuraTZON  Paorrmrwiai. 

A  corporation  may  cause  proceedings  to  te 
instituted  for  the  acquisition  by  condemna- 
tion of  any  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way,  or  of  any  transmission  capacity  or  exist- 
ing facilities  referred  to  in  section  103(C)  (2 » 
(A)  or  (B),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
corporation,  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  thia  Act.  Tbe  proceedings  shall 
te  instituted  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  tte  district  in  which  the  land, 
easement,  rlght-of-vray,  or  other  Interest,  or 
any  part  thereof.  Is  located,  and  auch  court 
shall  teve  full  Jurisdiction  to  divest  the 
complete  title  to  the  property  sought  to  te 
acquired  out  of  all  pereons  or  claimants  aitd 
vest  tte  same  In  tte  United  States  In  fee 
simple,  and  to  enter  a  decree  quieting  tte 
title  thereto  in  the  United  Statn  of  America. 
In  any  such  eminent  domain  proceeding  (in- 
cluding a  proceeding  in  tte  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) a  corporation  may  file  with  the  com- 
plaint or  at  any  time  tefon  Judgment  a 
declaration  of  taking  In  the  manner  and 
with  the  consequences  provided  by  tte  first 
aectlon  and  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act 
enutled  "An  Act  to  expedite  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  and  works  outside 
the  DIatrlet  of  Columbia  by  enabling  pos- 
session and  Utle  of  sltn  to  te  taken  to  ad- 
vance of  final  Judgment  in  proceedings  for 
tte  acqiiisition  ttereof  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domato",  am>roved  February  36, 
1031  (48  Stat.  1431). 
Sbc.  aoe.  Rxroars. 

(a)  Each  corporation  shall  report  to  tte 
President  annually,  and  tte  President  shall 
transmit  the  r^>ort  to  the  Congress  with  such 
comment  and  recommendations  as  he  deems 
apprt^riate. 

(b)  Each  corporation  shall  file  with  the 
President  and  with  the  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber of  nch  year,  a  financial  statonent  and  a 
complete  report  aa  to  the  bualnen  of  such 
corpontlon  covering  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 

EkvzM.  Mr.  HaxHB.  Mr.  Cobxis. 

Mr.  Beioixxt.  and  Mr.  Baoat) : 

S.  2327.  A  bm  to  provide  for  strike  bal- 
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lota  In  eertattt  eases,  nkttmd  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PiftUe  W^are. 

Mr.  FAMMIN.  Ux.  PresMent.  on  bebali 
of  myself  and  otiier  Senators,  I  intro- 
duce, for  apiNrofnlate  reference,  a  bill  to 
give  nnioo  members  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing whettur  th^  wiah  to  remain  on 
strike.  X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
text  of  Uw  UO  be  printed  In  the  Racoao 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Rbcois,  as 
follows: 

a.  2327 
A  blU  to  provide  for  atrlke  iMUota  In  certain 


Be  it  etuusted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Hoiim 
of  Repreaentmttves  of  the  vmted  States  of 
Ameriem  in  Oongrea*  OMcmMed,  That  u  uaed 
In  this  Act— 

(I)  Th0  term  "Boerd"  means  tbe  Natlonml 
Labor  Relatione  Board. 

(3)  The  term  "labor  Organisation"  meana 
any  orfanlaatkm  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  .employee  i epr esentatlon  committee  ot 
plan.  In  which  employees  participate  and 
which  eKlsta  for  tbe  purpose,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grleranees,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
botirs  of  employment,  or  conditions  of  work. 

(S)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication amoog  tbe  sereral  States,  or  be- 
tween tbe  District  of  Columbia  or  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
other  territory,  or  between  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  any  atata,  territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  territory,  or  between  polnta  in  the 
same  Stata  but  through  any  other  Stata  or 
any  territory  or  the  District  of  Ccdimibla  or 
any  foreign  country. 

(4)  Tbe  tirva  "allecting  commerce'  means 
In  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
oommeroe  or  the  free  flow  of  conunerce,  or 
baving  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(5)  Tbe  term  "strtke"  Includes  any  con- 
certed stoppage  of  work  by  employees,  in- 
cluding a  stoppage  by  reason  at  tbe  eq>ira- 
tion  of  a  coUeetive  l»afga>nlng  agreement,  and 
any  ocmosrtad  slowdown  or  other  ooncerted 
interruption  of  operations  by  employees. 

Ssc.  3.  Upon  tbe  filing  with  tbe  Board  of 
a  petition  tberefor  signad  by  at  least  20 
per  oentom  of  tlM  employees  m  tbe  appro- 
priate barsaiaUig  unit  or  onits  Involved  in 
a  strike  wbleb  has  been  p— «^«"g  for  thirty 
days  or  man  in  any  Industry  affeetlng  eom- 
BMree,  tbe  Board  alkali  oondnet  a  referendum 
amosig  tbe  employees  of  soeb  unit  or  units 
on  the  qusstloa  whether  such  strike  should 
be  oootinaed.  If  a  majority  of  the  employees 
voting  in  tbe  referendum  vote  sgainst  the 
strike,  tbe  labor  organisation  [eiiiciiiillug 
tbe  «m|rtayees  shall  order  eueb  employes  to 
dlsoonttnoe  tbe  strike  and  such  strike  sball 
not  be  resumed  nntQ  at  least  ninety  days 
have  elapsed  following  tbe  rsflsrandom.  If  a 
majority  of  thoae  voting  in  tbe  referendum 
vote  in  favor  of  the  strike  no  subesquent 
petition  may  be  filed  under  this  section  untU 
at  least  sixty  days  have  elapsed  following 
such  refersDdum.  and  imless  such  subse- 
quent petition  baa  been  signsd  by  at  least 
30  per  eentom  of  tbe  employees  in  the  appro- 
priate bargaining  unit  or  unite  involved  in 
tbe  stitks.  lb  dstcmlning  wbetber  a  petition 
under  tbis  section  has  been  signed  by  the 
requisite  pereentage  of  employees,  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  signed  by 
any  employee  wboae  approval  In  writing  of 
such  pttftion  Is  filed  with  tbe  Board  not  later 
than  W  dafi  fOUowtag  tbe  flUng  of  the  pett- 
tlon. 

sac.  S.  Any  employee  who  participates  In  a 
strike  whicb  bas  been  continued,  or  restnned 


prtor  to  the  eiplratiaa  of  ninety  days,  after 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  iqipropri- 
ate  bargaining  nnit  or  unite  involved  in  tbe 
strike  vsitng  in  tbe  most  recent  referendum 
cnsidiiBted  with  re^Met  to  aocb  atilka  under 
this  Act  abaU  base  voted  against  snob  strike, 
shall  not  during  tbe  esistanoe  ot  tbe  strike 
or  thereafter,  nnlsea  resmployed  or  rein- 
stated by  tbe  employer,  be  oonsldered  to  be 
an  employee  of  such  employer  for  the  pur- 
posea  of  tbe  National  lAbor  Balatlons  Act  or 
the  BaUway  lAbor  Act. 

Sac  4.  Beferendums  provided  ton  in  this 
Aot  abaU  be  oonduoted  by  the  Board,  except 
that  tbe  Board  may  delegate,  generaUy  or  in 
qMclflc  caaea.  anthortty  to  oonduct  such  ref- 
erendums  to  any  public  or  private  sgency  or 
organisation  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  is  quallflsd  to  oonduct  such  refer- 
endums. 

Sac.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  thU  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  supersede  or  modify  In  any 
way  the  requirements  of  section  8(d)  of  the 
NaUonal  Labor  Belatlona  Act. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  Intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  previous  Congress- 
es. As  I  have  noted,  the  Idea  of  providing 
for  a  secret  strike  vote  is  not  new.  It  was 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1954.  My  proposal  is 
new  only  insofar  as  It  recognizes  that 
there  are  legitimate  reasons  why  a  pre- 
strlke  vote  may  adversely  affect  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  bill,  accordingly, 
provides  for  a  secret  bftllot  by  the  workers 
concerned  only  on  continuing  the  strike 
and  only  after  the  right  to  strike  has  been 
exercised  and  the  positions  of  the  parties 
have  tended  to  become  stalemated. 

Under  my  proposal  a  petition  for  an 
election  to  determine  whether  a  strilte 
should  oimtlnue  oould  ix>t  be  filed  until 
after  a  strike  had  been  in  effect  for  30 
days.  Tlie  bill  further  provides  that  no 
more  than  one  strike-vote  election  can 
be  held  within  any  80-day  period.  The 
purpose  of  this  proviso  is  to  insure  that 
the  union's  ability  to  bargain  effectively 
will  ocmtlnue  after  a  vote  favorable  to  a 
continuation  of  the  strike. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  de- 
signed to  protect  the  identity  of  petition- 
ers. Thus,  under  this  proposal  the  re- 
quired percentages  necessary  for  an  elec- 
tion could  be  secured  through  the  filing 
with  the  Board  by  individuals  of  their 
approval  of  the  petition. 

Within  these  limitations  the  bill  pro- 
vides workers  cau^t  in  a  protracted 
bargaining  stalemate  with  a  means  of 
ending  a  strike  which  has  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  economic  return  or,  alterna- 
tive, with  a  means  of  expressing  to 
management  and  to  the  public  their 
determination  to  continue  the  strike, 
despite  the  economic  costs. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  workers 
whose  lives  and  livelihoods  are  directly 
affected  by  these  struggles  between  the 
giants  of  labor  and  the  giants  of  industry. 
These  are  the  real  victims  In  labor  dis- 
putes that  drag  on  in  long  and  costly 
strikes.  I  know  about  these  workers  be- 
cause we  had  more  than  10,000  of  them  in 
the  State  of  Ariaona — ttie  victims  of  a 
copper  strilte  who  still  have  not  recov- 
ered from  the  long  strike  of  1967-4S.  My 
distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
Mexico,  Montana.  Nevada,  and  Utah,  as 
well  as  the  other  oopper-intxlQcing 
States,  had  thousands  more  of  these 
"forgotten  men"  in  tbdr  constituencies. 


The  situation  in  the  copper  Industry 
was  symptomatic  of  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem that  can  affect  almost  every  working 
man  and  woman  in  America.  Consider 
the  copper  worker  who  endured  months 
of  enf(»tied  idleness.  And  think  also  of 
what  the  situation  is  in  other  industries 
aroimd  the  Nation.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
with  accuracy  that  almost  any  time  a 
strike  lasts  more  than  30  days,  the  worker 
stands  to  lose  more  than  he  can  gain.  I 
point  out  the  recent  General  Motors 
strike,  for  example,  it  will  take  the  aver- 
age autcHnobile  production  worker  at 
General  Motors  several  years  to  make  up 
what  he  lost  during  those  months  of  en- 
forced idleness. 

Take  the  machinists'  strike  against  the 
major  airlines  during  the  summer  of 
1966 — 73  days  of  enforced  idleness.  Who 
won?  Only  the  high  chiefs  of  the  lAM — 
they  showed  them  who  was  top  dog,  all 
right.  And  they  showed  the  general  pub- 
lic, too.  and  thousands  of  vacationers 
who  had  to  give  up  their  vacation  plans 
or  who  were  left  stranded  around  the 
country. 

Take  the  strike  in  the  rubber  industry 
in  1968 — 107  days  of  enforced  Idleness. 
Or  the  long  steel  strike  in  1959.  Or  the 
General  Motors  strike  in  1964— it  is  the 
same  stwy  right  down  the  line.  Who 
wins?  Well,  really  nobody  wins  in  a 
strike,  but  in  each  instance  the  union 
high  command  shows  who  is  running 
the  ball  game,  who  has  the  economic 
stranglehold.  And  who  loses?  The  work- 
er. Elvery  time,  it  is  the  worker. 

Last  year  3,305,000  workers  were  un- 
employed due  to  5,716  strikes  which  cost 
the  Nation  66.4  million  man  working 
days  lost.  This  year  from  January 
through  May  there  occurred  2,140  strikes 
with  a  resulting  loss  of  12.4  million 
woiidng  days.  A  total  of  1,328,000  work- 
ers have  becai  unemployed  because  of 
these  strikes. 

I  think  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  Congress  must  stop  automatically 
i^hAiiny  any  bUl  which  the  union  lead- 
ers oppose  as  an  "antilabor"  bill  and 
consider  each  such  bill  on  its  merits.  Is 
it  not  just  as  Important  to  protect  the 
rights  of  workers  to  vote  for  an  end  to  a 
strike  as  it  is  to  protect  their  right  to 
strike?  If  they  strike  and  it  proves  to 
have  been  a  mistake,  must  they,  their 
families,  management,  and  the  public 
suffer  the  results  indefinitely  with  no 
opportunity  for  the  workers  to  recon- 
sider when  the  point  of  economic  return 
for  all  parties  involved  has  been  reached 
and  passed? 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  bill  will  receive  early  and  fair  con- 
sideration cm  its  merits.  Members  of  this 
Congress,  like  the  strildng  workers, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
the  issue  up  or  down. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

a.  tit 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senators  Cook,  Pomo, 
Ooamr,  Hsuska,  Scott,  Tbubmoho,  and 
ToirvBT  be  designated  as  cosponsors  with 
me  of  8.  aiS,  a  bill  to  provide  procedures 
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for  calling  oonstltational  conyentlons  for 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Oonstita- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  on  appliaitian 
of  the  leglslatareB  of  two-tldrds  of  tbe 
States  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Allkn).  Without  objecticm,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baocx)  was 
added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  1318.  a  bill  to 
deny  tax  exemption  under  section  501  of 
the  Itatemal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4. 

e.   14«a   TKIOCGH  B.   1««S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added  as 
a  ooqwnsor  of  8.  1442,  a  bill  to  i»ovlde 
that  the  first  $3,000  received  as  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuity  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income;  S.  1443,  to  eliminate 
the  survivorship  reducti<m  during  pe- 
riods  of  nonmarriage  of  retired  emidoy- 
ees  and  Members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 8.  1444,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
contribution  by  the  Pederal  Government 
to  the  costs  of  employees'  health  benefits 
Insurance;  and  S.  1445,  a  bill  to  mvvlde 
increases  in  certain  annuities  payable 
imder  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Ck>de,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  less 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  FANinir,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  8.  1659,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

s.  tats 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmasgk,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambsxll)  .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntooit ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SPAaxxAir) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pxarsoh)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2223,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a.  a2ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oaimir,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Sttvkks)  were  added  as  consponsors  of 
S.  2258.  the  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution 
Control  Acceleration  Act. 

stir  ATX   JOINT   ■ESOI.rTTtOir    S2 

At  the  request  ot  Mr.  Oaxprnt,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvkitson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  62,  authorizing  the 
display  of  the  flags  of  each  of  the  50 
States  at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument. 

SKMATK   JOIKT   SESOLUnoN    9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as  a 
coeponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolntion  99, 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Collegiate  Press  Day. 

8XHATS  JOim  BK80LUTX0N    114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cuana,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona  (Mr.  PAinaN)  was 
added  as  a  oosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  114,  a  stable  purchasing  power 
resolatianof  1971. 


8ENAT1B  CONCURRBNT  REBOLUHON 
35— SUBMISSION  OP  AN  ORIGINAL 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PAV- 
ORINO  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  caloi- 
dar.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  sobmitted  the  follow- 
ing original  concurrent  resolution: 

8.  Con.  RlS.  S5 

Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  {the  House  of 
Kepreeentativee  concurring).  That  the  0>n- 
gress  favors  tbe  suspension  of  deportation  In 
the  ease  of  each  aUen  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  904:  8  VS.C.  1251) : 

A-M87873,  Chan,  Chuen. 

A-17»4S842.  Chin,  Lean. 

A-68167SS,  Funk,  Thomas  Fredrlk. 

A-13282197,  Moy,  Huey  NaL 

A-10465009,  Torres  de  Bejarano,  Socorro. 

A-llSSeSTS,  Tee,  Soon  Hlng. 

A-S4869e8,  Terrazas-Barrio,  KfTen. 

A-431S706,  loanldes,  Gabriel  Oonstantinos. 

A-1864768.  Herrera-Marqnea,  Aurello. 

A-lS4968e8,  Lum,  Wah  Gum. 

A-S212791,  Candanosa-ticsa,  Rogelio. 

A-6498744,  Cartler,  Paul  August. 

A-12027264,  Uu,  Lai  Chlh. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZA-nONS— 1972 

AMXMBICENT  MO.   *9A 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  C:ommlttee  on  Armed  Services.) 

CLOSING    LOOPHOLSS:    AN    AMENDMKNT   TO    KNP 

u.a.  riNAMciNC  or  roEKicN  mescknakiks  in 

LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  many  of  us  thought  that  the  Con- 
gress, by  means  of  amendments  to  the 
Defense  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills,  had  made  it  unlawful  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  pay  Thai  troops  to 
fight  in  Laos  or  Cambodia.  Today  there 
are  Thai  troops  in  Laos  and  they  are  be- 
ing paid  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
State  Dei>artment  has  finally  admitted 
that  we  are  paying  the  Thais,  but  the 
Thai  Government  still  asserts  there  are 
no  Thai  troops  in  Laos. 

In  our  discussions  with  the  executive 
branch,  we  have  encountered  two  lines  of 
legal  argumratation  being  used  to  justify 
the  U.S.  role  in  this  bisarre  affair.  First, 
it  is  argued  that  the  legislative  history 
of  last  year's  amendmmts  indicates  that 
the  amendments'  sponsor,  whoee  avowed 
purpose  in  proposing  the  amendments  in 
the  first  place  was  to  prohibit  payment 
for  Thai  troops  in  Laos  or  Cambodia, 
had.  by  inference,  condoned  the  very 
practice  he  was  ae^dng  to  prohibit.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  argued,  that,  even  if  this  had 
been  the  sponsor's  intent,  the  leglslaUon 
enacted  contained  loophtries  which  per- 
mits the  executive  branch  to  do  lawfully 
what  the  sponsor  had  sought  to  prohibit. 
Either  way.  they  say  it  is  legal  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  hire  Thais  to  fight  a 
war  in  Laos  which  the  Lao  are  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  with  their  own  manpower. 


roT  those  who  find  this  sttoatian  dlO- 
cult  to  compr^end,  a  brief  review  of  the 
facts  will  be  hdpful  before  I  propose  a 
legislative  solution  to  this  problem. 

PoUowtaig  the  U.S.  Incurslflns  Into 
Cambodia  in  May  1970.  it  was  recog- 
nised that  language  of  the  defense  au- 
thorixatian  and  iMwropriations  legisla- 
ticm  providing  $2J>  billion  for  "support 
for  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  support  of  ^netnamese  forces " 
could  possibly  be  interpreted  as  per- 
mitting UJS.  flriAncing  of  Thai  troops  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Indeed,  in  August 
1970.  the  State  Department  acknowl- 
edged that  a  "tentative  agreement"  had 
been  reached  between  the  United  States 
and  Thai  Governments  regarding  the 
sending  of  Thai  troops  to  Cambodia. 

It  was  generally  understood  at  the  time 
that  the  provision  of  any  troops  to  Cum- 
bodia  by  Thailand  would  be  contingent 
upon  the  furnishing  of  financial  support 
by  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  the  lia^t  of  these  facta  that 
an  amendment  was  added  to  both  the  De- 
faaae  AuthorizaUon  and  Appropriation 
Acts  which  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
authorization  to  support  "Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  support 
of  Vietnam  forces"  could  be  construed 
"as  authorizing  the  use  <A  any  such  funds 
to  support  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world 
forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide  mil- 
itaiy  support  and  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  or  Laos." 

This  amendment  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  chaimum  of 
the  F(»eign  Relations  Committee  who 
declared  that  his  Intention  was  to  pre- 
vent our  paying  for  South  Vietnamese  or 
Thai  forces  to  expand  their  military 
activities  in  C^ambodia  and  Iaos  so  that 
we  would  become  involved  in  large-scale 
operations  in  close  suMwrt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Laos. 

Neverthdess.  deqiite  this  amendment, 
a  Departmoit  of  State  spokesman  ad- 
mitted on  June  7  that  there  were  Thai 
forces  in  Laos  and  also  that  the  United 
States  was  supporting  them,  altlx>ugh  he 
described  them  as  "volunteers." 

This  spokesman  did  not  say  that  these 
Thai  forces  are  operating  principally  in 
the  war  in  northern  Laos,  a  war  that 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sul- 
livan has  said  has  "nothing  to  do  with 
military  (Hierations  in  South  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia." 

The  amendment  included  in  the  De- 
fense Authorization  and  Appropriation 
Acts  for  fiscal  year  1971  never  defined 
"local  fcMTces  in  Laos  and  Thailand"  and 
the  prcdiibttions  written  into  the  Appro- 
pHriation  Act  applied,  of  course,  ocily  t3 
"appropriaticms  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year."  Thus,  it  mi^t  be  argued  that 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  funds  were 
not  covered  by  the  amendment. 

In  addition,  it  has  btea  argued  by  the 
executive  branch  that  the  Thai  forces 
in  Laos  are  "local  forces  in  Laos."  even 
thou^  they  are  Ttiai  nationals  who  were 
recruited  and  trained  In  Thailand,  are 
transported  by  us  from  Thailand  to  Laos : 
then  timy  are  sent  back  to  Tliailand 
after  their  tours  where  they  are  given 
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rwriaas  special  benaflts  by  tbe  Thai  Oov- 
emiBent. 

Ttwre  are  certain  other  facts  about 
the  composition  of  this  Tlial  foroe  In 
Laos,  facts  X  gave  the  Senate  in  the 
coorse  of  the  closed  session  on  June  7 
of  this  year,  but  which  the  executive 
t»tmch  typically  cmtinues  to  insist  most 
remain  classified.  Ttiis  testimony  seri- 
ously undermines  the  credibtUty  of  the 
claim  that  these  Thai  are  "local  forces 
in  Laos." 

I  now  submit  an  amendment  to  HJt. 
8687,  the  bill  authorizing  military  pro- 
curement apprcvriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
prcdilbit  XTJ8.  support  for  Thai  soldiers— 
regidars  or  irregulars,  conscripts  or  vol- 
imteeiv— in  Laos.  Tbe  amendment  there- 
fore authoriaes  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
inlated  to  support  *^ocal  forces  of  Laos 
in  Laos  and  local  fences  of  Thailand  in 
Thailand,"  instead  of  "local  f<Mrces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand." 

The  amendment  also  inserts  language 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  act  of  March  15,  1966, 
whidi  language  states  that  notwith- 
standing any  otlier  provision  of  law — 
including  the  sentoice  of  that  paragraph 
which  authorises  funds  appropriated  to 
be  made  available  to  support  "Vietnam- 
ese and  other  free  worid  forces  in  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  forces"— funds  made 
availatrie  under  this  law,  or  under  any 
other  law.  cannot  be  used  to  support  any 
monber  of  a  local  force  in  Laos  who  is 
not  a  citizen  or  national  of  Laos. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
cover  not  only  Defense  Department 
funds  but  all  I4>pr(4>rlated  funds,  in- 
cluding those  i4)propriated  tor  the  Cen- 
tral Intdligenee  Agency-  It  will  also 
mean  that  no  UjS.  funds  can  be  used  to 
support  a  local  force  in  Laos  that  Is  not 
composed  of  citizens  or  nationals  of  Laos. 
It  will  therefore  raice  and  for  all  put  an 
end  to  our  paying  for  Thai  mercenaries 
in  Laos:  and  thereby  remove  any  tech- 
nical loophole  which  might  he  used  to 
continue  to  circumvent  the  intent  be- 
hind the  amendment  to  last  year's  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  acts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  f<dlows: 

Akxndmknt  No.  394 

On  page  5.  line  36,  beginning  witb  tlie 
word  "local,"  strike  out  through  the  word 
"Thailand"  In  line  1  on  page  8,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "local  forces  of  Lao*  in  Laos 
and  local  forces  in  Thailand  'n  Thailand." 

On  page  8.  line  26,  immediately  bofare  the 
quotation  marks.  Insert  tbe  following:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provlalon  of  law  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph),  none  of  tbe 
funds  made  arailable  under  this  or  any  other 
law  may  be  used  to  support  any  member  of 
a  local  force  of  Laos  m  Laos  who  la  not  a 
eltlaen  or  national  of  Laoa." 

Mr.  SYIONOTON.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  an  article  publisbed  this  m<»ning  in 
the  Washington  Poet  oititled  "Iliais 
Said  To  Erect  Base  Oomplez  in  I^ws."  We 
have  had  teatfmony  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stating  that  the  Department 


of  Defense  is  not  OMidvioting  any  mili- 
tary operations  in  Laos.  If  that  Is  correct, 
and  I  am  sure  tii^ilhesaid  it,  it  means 
that  the  American  taxpayer  i«  flnandng 
secretly  a  mercenary  army  being  utQlzed 
by  the  President,  to  invade  a  country 
with  which  tbe  United  States  is  not  at 
war.  This  secret  war  is  behig  carried  on 
not  only  without  the  approval  of  Coa- 
gress,  but  withoat  full  knowledge  on  the 
Iiart  of  Congress. 

If  this  article  is  correct,  we  are  both 
flnancmg  and  training  an  mvasion  force 
into  Laos,  despite  an  amendment  to  the 
law  which  specified  that  could  not  l>e 
done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "Ttaais  Said  To  Erect  Base  Com- 
plex In  Laos"  written  by  D.  E.  Ronk, 
dateime  from  Vientiane,  July  20.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  toilows: 

Tbais  Sam  To  EaacT  Baai  CovrLKX 
tN  I>aoa 

(By  D.  K.  Ronk) 

ViBMTiAifK,  July  30. — ^Elements  of  a  Thai 
army  regiment  have  reportedly  moved  across 
the  frontier  and  established  permanent 
bases  in  western  Laos. 

The  bases  were  set  up  in  a  large  area  of 
Sayaboury  Province  which  borders  Thailand, 
according  to  r^;>orta  reaching  here  from 
Xleng  Lorn,  160  miles  northwest  of  Vientiane. 

The  repeats  say  Thai  units  entered  Laos 
from  Nan  Province  of  Thailand  during  an 
antlguerrllla  sweep  in  recent  weeks  and  con- 
structed aatdllte  camps  to  tbe  complex  of 
CIA-maintained  bases  extending  eastward 
from  Xleng  Lom  m  a  40-mUe  aballaw  arc  to 
Hong  8a. 

U.S.  sources  say  the  move  la  being  coor- 
dinated by  the  Central  Intelligence  agency. 
probably  for  area  security. 

Other  VS.  sources  reporting  from  Saya- 
boury Province  say  the  Thai  units  are  show- 
ing indications  of  permanently  occupying  a 
strip  of  Laoa  nearly  100  miles  deep  and  20 
miles  wide.  They  are  also  said  to  be  turning 
southward  toward  Sayaboury  City,  the  ttov- 
ince  capital,  establlahing  outposts. 

A  recently  improved  all-weather  highway 
from  Nan  City  In  Thailand  to  the  Lao  bor- 
der, where  it  becomes  an  Improved  trail,  is 
said  to  be  the  supply  link  with  tbe  Thai 
units. 

Western  mUitary  aouroea  last  week  con- 
firmed that  there  have  been  border  incur- 
sions by  Thais  In  recent  weeks,  but  ascribed 
them  to  the  111 -defined  demarcations. 

A  heavy  security  curtain  maintained  over 
northern  Sayaboury  Province.  Air  tranapcrt, 
wbleh  is  necessary  for  entry,  is  routinely 
dented  to  those  without  security  dearaneea, 
including   newsman. 

Nan  and  Uttaradlt  provinces  of  Thailand, 
which  border  Sayaboury,  are  also  off  limits 
to  JournaUfita  by  orders  from  Bangkok. 

Informed  sources  in  Vientiane  have  con- 
firmed that  an  operation  had  taken  place  in 
the  Xleng  Lom  area  In  recent  days  but  de- 
nied knowledge  of  any  Thai  pctftlclpatlon  in 
Laos.  They  said,  however,  that  a  concurrent 
and  "possibly  coordinated"  sweep  had  oc- 
curred on  tbe  That  side  of  the  border. 

U.S.  mission  sources  said  the  clearing  op- 
eration had  been  completed  about  10  daya 
ago.  Until  Monday,  bowever,  knowledge  of 
such  an  operation  was  denied  by  all  U.S. 
embassy  offices  normally  releasing  such  infc»'- 
matlon. 

The  Xleng  Lom — ^Moung  Kgeum-Hong  Sa 
complex,  with  its  satellite  oamps,  are  reliably 
reported  to  have  ontattlpped  tbe  Ueo  base 
at  Long  Cheng  near  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  im- 


portanea  to  tha  XTJB.  war  affort  In  Laoa.  They 
are  aald  to  be  lass  iDaportant,  bowever.  than 
a  base  aaar  Ban  Houel  Sal.  210  miles  north- 
west of  Vientiane  and  SO  miles  northwest  of 
Xleng  Lom. 

A  unit  of  Thais  training  hin  tribesmen  in 
Laoa  is  regularly  reported  to  be  stationed  in 
Xleng  Lom  and  operating  along  the  com- 
plex of  positlaiia. 

A  subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate  ForslgB  B«- 
lations  OMnmittee  baa  prepared  a  report  that 
puts  the  number  of  Thai  troops  in  haae  at 
4,800. 

In  an  action  possibly  related  to  the  Thai 
incursion  from  the  waat,  pro-goveRimeDt  Ir- 
regulars have  reportedly  launobad  aa  offen- 
sive thrust  westward  from  Luang  Prnbang 
across  the  Mekong.  There  Is  no  oOdai  confir- 
mation of  the  thrust. 

Other  reports  tending  to  confirm  Thai  op- 
erations in  Sayaboury  Province  were  printed 
In  tbe  BangktA  Post  last  week  and  attributed 
to  "Informed  govemment  eoiuoes." 

The  Post  aald  that  Thai  InteUiganoe  had 
located  the  headquarters  of  a  Pathet  Lao 
battalion  less  than  ft  miles  from  the  Thai 
border,  with  another  battalion  moving  from 
Sayaboury  Province  to  Join  It.  The  Pathet 
Lao,  according  to  the  sources,  had  sent  men 
to  pick  up  food  from  Ttial  territory. 

An  alert  has  been  ordered  In  Uttaradit 
Province,  according  to  the  Poet,  and  "the  3d 
Cavalry  Regiment  has  been  assigned  to  dou- 
ble tbe  number  patrolling  the  border  area  as 
a  precaution  against  possible  Invasion  by  the 
Pathet  Lao." 

"Meanwhile,"  tbe  Poet  reported,  "an  intel- 
ligence mission  has  been  sent  to  ccdiect  more 
reports  on  Pathet  Lao  movements,  the 
soiurce  said."  U.S.  analysts  in  Vientiane  sug- 
gest the  Poet  story  may  be  a  "planted  cover" 
for  operations  100  mllee  north  of  those  re- 
ported and  say  they  have  received  no  re- 
ports on  Pathet  Lao  presence  in  northern 
Sayaboury  Province  for  months. 

Western  military  sources  only  last  week 
said  they  had  no  reports  of  enemy  move- 
ments in  northern  Sayaboury  and  no  knowl- 
edge ^  anything  more  than  isolated,  inef- 
fective pockets  of  Pathet  Lao. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  northern 
Sayaboury  lies  Just  across  tbe  Mekong  from 
where  military  analysts  believe  Chinese  en- 
gineers will  eventually  stop  building  their 
road  through  northwestern  Laos. 

U.S.  intelUgence  sources  say  construction 
was  halted  20  miles  short  of  the  Mekong  a 
year  ago  but  It  continues  to  produce  official 
comments  of  alarm  In  the  Thai  capital. 

It  la  alao  noteworthy  that  Sayaboury  Brov- 
ince  was  annexed  by  Thailand  during  W<vld 
War  II,  then  returned  to  Laos  and  the  French 
as  part  of  the  war  settlement.  The  Bangkok 
govemment  is  generally  believed  to  stlU  covet 
tbe  strip  of  Laos  west  of  the  Mekong. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  the  statement  he  has  Just 
made  and  his  constant  surveillance  of 
what  Is  happening  in  Laos  especially,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Indochina,  as  well. 

I,  too,  have  read  the  same  news  story, 
which  indicated  that  Thais  were  moving 
in  on  a  permanent  basis  to  take  over  the 
province  of  Sayaboury  tn  western  Laos. 

To  me  it  api>ears  that  Laos,  which  is  a 
very  poor,  simple  coimtry  at  best,  is 
t>ecoming  more  and  more  a  victim  of 
circumstances  over  which  it  has  no  say 
and  no  control. 

I  am  hopefid  tfaait  de^te  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  not  t>een  able  to  receive 
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rQ>lies  to  letters  he  aebt  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  Departm^it  of 
Defense  that  with  the  arrival  here— if 
my  recolieetloai  is  correct — of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors  to  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
who,  I  think,  will  be  i4)pearing  before 
the  Ctommittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shortly,  that  we  will  be  able  to  go  into 
tliis  matter  in  more  detail. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
extent  of  the  authority  of  the  American 
Ambas«idor  to  Laos;  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  what  really  is  going  on  in 
Cambodia,  where  we  now  have  a  mission 
which  has  risen  since  tbe  invasicxi  from 
11  to  in  excess  of  100,  I  believe,  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  many  questions 
about  these  areas  about  which  we  know 
too  little,  and  it  is  because  of  that  that 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  watchdog  activities 
over  Laos,  especially,  but,  to  repeat,  other 
areas  of  Indochina  as  wdl.  I  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  when  these  two 
Ambassadors,  one  to  Vientiane  and  the 
other  to  Plmom  Penh,  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  we  will 
get  a  clear  picture  of  what  Is  being  done 
actually  and  how  much  is  being  spent. 

In  addition,  speaking  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  most  certainly  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  limit  expenditures  so  that 
an  expenditure  of  the  nature  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  wiU  not  apply  to  any  one 
segment  of  our  participation,  but  across 
the  board,  as  he  has  indicated  it  would. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  I  thank  the  able 
majority  leader,  the  best  authority  in 
this  body  on  the  Far  East. 

The  Senator  mentioned  letters  writ- 
toi  to  the  Secretary  of  State  requesting 
information  aliout  Laos  gotten  up  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foragn  Rela- 
ions.  We  have  received  no  answer  to  date. 
I  also  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
last  May  27  and  asked  for  information 
on  Laos.  On  the  first  of  June  I  received 
an  answer  frwn  an  Assistant  Secretary 
which  stated  they  were  working  on  it 
and  would  answer  shortiy.  That  is  the 
last  we  have  heard  about  it. 

I  understand  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  appear  in  executive  session  tomor- 
row about  Laos  l)ef  ore  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

All  this  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
Senator  to  find  out  the  facts.  If  we  first 
authorize  and  then  appropriate  money 
in  this  body,  and  later  find  that  the 
money  is  being  used  to  wage  an  unau- 
thorized secret  war,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  our  being  here?  In  effect,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislative  branch? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoos  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letters  to  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  referred;  namely,  a  letter 
written  on  May  27.  1971,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  also  the  rep^  received 
from  his  Assistant  on  June  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Mat  97,  1971. 
Ron.  Mblvin  B.  I<am>, 
Secretary  of  Defeiue, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DcAa  Ma.  SacaKTaar:  Aa  a  result  of  the 
recent  visit  to  Laoa  by  the  Staff  of  tbe  Siib- 


committae  on  UJS.  Security  Agreements  and 
OMnmltmenU  Abroad  I  wlab  to  obtain  addi- 
tional Infonnatlon  concerning  the  overall 
ooat  of  Department  of  Defenae  related  acttvl- 
tiea  In  that  country.  Accordlngiy  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  Bum>lying  answers  to  tba  en- 
cloeed  list  of  questions. 

Tour   cooperation   In   providing   this   In- 
formation at  your  earliest  convenience  win 
be  greatly  aiqjreclated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SrVAKT  Stmdjotok. 

Attachment. 

Attachiunt 

I.  What  la  the  total  coat  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Laos  expected  to  be  to  FT  1971? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  or- 
ganisation headed  by  the  Deputy  Chief  Joint 
U.8.  Military  Advisory  Group,  Thailand, 
which  supports,  military  assiatanoe  actlvl- 
tieeinLaoa? 

3.  What  are  the  comprehensive  coots,  di- 
rect and  Indirect,  including  personnel,  facul- 
ties, aircraft  and  ordnance,  of  U.S.  air  actlvl- 
tlea,  for  all  services,  in  and  over  Laos  for  FT 
1871  and  FY  1972?  What  are  the  average 
per  sortie  costs  for  the  operation  of  various 
types  of  U.S.  aircraft  in  Laos? 

4.  What  is  the  cumulative  cost  of  the 
facUitiea  and  equipment  now  operated  by 
Task  Force  Alpha?  What  are  the  personnel 
and  operating  ooeta  of  Task  Force  Alpha?  tar 
FY   1971?   What  Is  estimated   for  FT   19727 

6.  What  is  the  current  fiscal  year  cost  of 
maintaining  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force 
Attache  organizations  In  Laos,  including  i>ay, 
allowances,  housing,  local  personnel  costs, 
supi^les,  equipment,  transportation,  com- 
munications and  office  space  (figures  for  the 
Air  Attache  component  should  include  all 
costs  associated  with  the  American  Forward 
Air  Contrcrflers  in  Laos).  What  U  the  esti- 
mate of  FY  1972  costs? 

6.  What  Defense  Department  related  or 
financed  activities  are  now  being  conducted 
or  are  contemplated  in  Laos  tlirough  ox  \m- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  AID  program?  What 
is  the  cost  of  these  activities  for  FT  1971 
and  what  wUl  it  be  for  FY  1972? 

7.  What  amount  of  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Defense  Department  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  VS.  Government  agencies 
ai.  reimbursement,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
during  FT  1971?  Identify  all  transactions  of 
this  nature,  including  amounts  of  money 
Involved,  fw  the  current  fiscal  year.  What 
transfers  or  transactions  are  expected  in  FY 
1972? 

8.  How  many  Dtfense  Department  per- 
sonnel, including  armed  service  personnel, 
are  on  loan  or  detailed  to  other  VS.  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  activities  related  to  Laos? 
What  are  the  costs  (aalary  and  maintenance) 
of  such  personnel  and  to  what  agency  are 
they  charged? 

9.  What  Is  the  total  amount  of  reimbiu-se- 
ment  or  other  forms  of  payment  or  transfer 
of  funds  from  other  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies to  the  Defense  Department  or  to  the 
various  services  during  1971?  What  are  the 
anticipated  totals  for  1972? 

10.  What  is  the  value  of  siuT)lti8  or  excess 
equipment  given  to  the  Royal  Lao  armed 
forces  or  to  U.S.  financed  Irregular  forces, 
both  Lao  and  Thai,  for  use  in  Laoa? 

II.  What  is  the  value  of  UJS.  financed  mili- 
tary equipment  and  supplies  given,  trans- 
ferred or  loaned  to  the  Royal  Iao  armed 
forces  by  third  countries,  including  specifi- 
cally Thailand? 

13.  What  was  the  cost  of  all  types  of  mili- 
tary or  military  related  training,  including 
travel  costs  and  language  training,  provided 
by  the  United  Statea  to  Laos  In  FY  1971? 
What  are  tbe  projected  costs  for  FY  1972? 

13.  Describe  the  types  and  value  oC  VS. 
military  aircraft  loaned,  rented  or  "bcUIed" 
to  Air  America,  Continental  Airlines,  Lao  Air 
Tran^Kirt,  Royal  Air  Ijao  or  any  other  com- 


pany during  trz  1971.  What  la  the  total 
antount  of  payments  or  oilier  forms  or  re- 
imburaement  received  for  the  use  of  these 
aircraft? 

14.  What  waa  tbe  east  of  aU  conatruotkni 
t^nM.nr»ti  by  Defense  ^proprtated  funds  in 
lAoa  in  Fiscal  Years  1970  and  19717  What 
cooatruotioa  la  contemplated  in  FY  1973?    i 

16.  What  expendlturea  have  been  madstl 
from  Defenae  Department  funds  for  purpoaes 
related  to  Lao  irregular  forces  or  Thai  irregu- 
lar forces? 

16.  In  addition  to  the  information  re- 
quested above,  are  there  any  other  eategoriea 
of  Defense  Department  expenditures  in  Laoa? 
What  amounts  are  expected  to  be  mpvaX  for 
these  actlvlUes  in  FY  1971  and  FY  1973? 

Omca  or  thx  SacxrraaT  or  DaFSMBC, 

•Washington.,  D.O..  June  1. 1B71. 
Hon.  Stuart  Stminoton, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   V.S.  Seeuritjf 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Ahroad, 
Committee  on   Foreign  Belationa,   V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DJC. 
DxAa  Ma.  Chaibkan:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  that  I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  May 
27  in  which  you  request  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  the  overall  cost  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Defense  activities  In  Laoa. 

Your  letter  Is  receiving  attention  and  you 
can  expect  a  further  reply  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

Radt  a.  Johnson, 
AMisUcnt  to  the  Secretary  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoao  a  letter  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  June  29  and 
again  on  July  16  with  respect  to  matters 
that  have  to  do  with  Laos. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Jult  16,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Rooaas, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Sacaun-Aar:  On  June  29  I  wrote 
you  requesting  b«u:kground  Information  re- 
lated to  a  statement  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  spokesman  on  June  7  con- 
cerning United  States  financing  of  Thai 
troops  tn  Laos. 

In  my  letter  I  presented  that  we  needed 
this  information  in  connection  with  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  pending  legislation 
having  to  do  with  United  States  exfiendltures 
in  Laos;  and  for  that  reason  aaked  for  a  reply 
by  July  5. 

More  than  two  weeks  have  passed  since  my 
letter  and  we  are  now  ten  days  beyond  the 
date  on  which  we  had  hoped  to  receive  the 
information  requested.  So  far  we  have  not 
even  received  an  acknowledgement. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  protracted 
delay  of  the  Department  In  responding.  As 
noted  above,  the  questions  raised  were  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Department's  statement 
of  June  7;  therefore  the  Department  must 
have  made  a  review  of  the  facts  before 
Issuing  said  June  7  statement  and  must  have 
had  at  band  the  relevant  dociunents  on  which 
a  re^onse  to  our  letter  could  have  been 
based. 

Failure  to  respond  to  such  legitimate  re- 
quests raises  serious  questions  regarding  th* 
wllltngneas  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  main- 
tain a  working  relationship  with  tbe  Senate, 
because  continued  delay  in  the  receipt  of 
information  is  tantamount  to  a  denial  ot 
informatloo. 

Sincerely, 

anrAKT  STmNaTON, 
ChabmMn,  StiboommUtee  on  US.  St- 
ouritg    Agreements    and    Commtt- 
metus  A^oad. 
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Ban.  WnuAM  P.  BMns, 
rx  S9cntm9  of  stmm, 
Wtuhtngton,  D.O. 

;OnJaii»Tal 

for 

ikjri 
» ta 

at  «M  wqawt  of  «k«  Mbm  Mfltf  d  Unm 
»Btt  tb«t  xraLttad  mum  II— mtm  ct  umw 

troofM  Is  "fully  oonsUtexU  wltli  aU  p«rtliMn* 
legMsttaa.**  A>  OMtaBMi  of  «te  0afto«auim- 
tM  €■  UbMM  atstM  Beovttf  AcTMBnO  Ba« 
,  X  m  lii*«wt««  ta  «b- 

■Bd 

1  to  ttMM  MBOTttooB  by  ttie 
Depaxtmait'B  I 

In  this  owttlcw  w  wovM 
your  tarnMOas  tba  BabeoaunlttM  with  th« 
touowlng  latemwtlon 

(1)  A  ttmrtiHim  aC  tli*  ipirinc  aaankmm 
t«kao  by  VmMaaik  Wwiwrty  to  Mtttoarlze 
uattad.  8totoBt«idta«  cT  Thai  tMovB  in  Laob. 
axMl  «(  the  aabHtiMBi  aetleM  takm  by 
XJMtod  8l«t«i  tin  I  III  iM  I  mam  mlUtary  au- 
tborttlaa  to  taqrtHaaoft  socdi  tfadttoMa. 

(1>  Aa  ■■jlaaalliai  of  tba  truamag  pro- 
cotfiB0  aiatf  to  pvovMa  flnaoclai  wpport  for 
Thai  ttBcy  iwawiant  to  FNaMent  Kennedy's 
oritlBal  autlMrtsatloii. 

(S)  A  dsacrtptlon  at  Prime  Minister  Soti- 
Tanna  Fbouma's  request  tor  Thai  troops,  In- 
clu<llnc  aaswvn  to  the  following  ^eclflc 
qaestlonsr 

a.  When  was  the  Prime  MlnUter'ls  request 
«rr«t*>Mto)aadit 

bk  la  what  tana  was  tke  i«q>iest  DUkto? 

o.  Ta  wlsma  and  to  irtMt  govaramMkt  «* 
gpiTsin— nts  was  it  addraaad? 

d.  What  spedflcaUy  did,  the  Frtms  Min- 
ister request? 

e.  What  did  th«  PrUoe  Minister's  request 
say  with  rsgard  to  arrangements  for  finan- 
cial support  and  publicity  concerning  Thai 
troops? 

f.  What  response  was  given  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  person,  goremment  or  gor- 
ernments  to  whom  the  request  was  addreaaed? 

(4)  An  explanation  of  bow  SouTaxuia'S  re- 
quest TMataa  to  the  Tarious  undertakings  of 
ths  Boyal  lao  Ooremment  In  the  OencTa 
AgreenHOfts  o(  IMa. 

(5)  A  detailed  explsnatlon  of  any  discus- 
sions, arrangements  and  agreements,  fonnal 
or  informal,  involving  the  United  States 
Ooremmant  and  the  Boyal  Lao  Government 
or  the  aovenuoiettt  of  Thailand  relative  to 
past  or  prescut  Tnuted  States  nnmrwing  and 
si^port  for  Ttkal  troopa  In  Laos. 

(8)  An  Identification  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  which  have  provided  funds  for 
support  at  each  of  the  various  programs  In- 
volving Thai  troops  in  Laos. 

Because  the  above  request  is  relevant  to  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  pending  Isglsla- 
tlon  having  to  do  with  United  States  expendi- 
tures in  Laos,  we  would  respectfully  request 
that  the  Information  be  provided  at  earliest 
opportunity. 

Sincerely, 

SruAKT  Stikjnctom, 
Chtttrman,  Subcommittee  on  US.  Seeu- 
rtfy    Agreements    and    CommitmentM 
Abroad. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  getttnc  to  be  qolte  an  intereatlng  de- 
vetonment.  When  there  was  a  ciisla  in 
the  BtttiBh  aovemment  In  1836.  a  stoiy 
was  around  that  Sir  Wimtflix  ChuxdUU 
sucgested  the  King  use  the  King's  bmd. 
If,  in  accordance  with  press  repMtsi,  tte 
CIA  Is  ooiuluetlng  a  war  ia.  Laos;  we 
might  can  ttaon  Otm  President's  men. 
peoide  operatfcn  not  atOy  wltlioat  the 
approral  of  Cot^res^  Imt  also  wlttioat  its 
knowledge.         -      - 


flJUUiAL  BACnOK  CAMPAICBf 

ACT  or  im 

smmannraa  aaa.  aaa  vnaaam  am 

(Ordered  Co  b«  pvtetad  and  to  B*  «■ 

the  tttbte.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  sutamttted  six  amend- 
ments IntaidKl  to  be  proposed  hy  btm  to 
the  bill  (8. 382)  to  pronote  USi  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  election  rampatgns  for 
Federal  potitieal  oOms.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMXmilCCNTS  M08.   301   THIOnOH   SOS   AMD   310 
TaxOCSR   314 

(Ordstced  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tbft  table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  suhanHted  10  amend- 
menks  intendsd  to  be  proposed  hj  him 
to  the  bin  (8.  St3).  rnvra. 

axxMitsaarr  no.  soe 

(Ordend  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  AIiLSN.  Mr.  Presidept.  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  S.  383.  and  aA  nwantmous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  la  the  Bacoso. 

I  aleo  ask  anaaimouB  eoosent  that  cer- 
tain sofipleBaeotal  views  rdating  to  the 
bin,  presented  by  me,  be  ptinted  in  the 
RxtxnD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
taexxi  and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccou,  as  follows: 

-<b  Astaimsnrr  Ko.  SOe 

tin  page  15.  line  t.  Insert  "608,"  before 
"fllO". 

On  page  32,  strike  lines  9  and  10,  and  Insert 
In  lien  thereof  the  followtng : 

Sec.  203.  Section  608  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"{ 608.  Limitation  upon  certain  campaign 
expenditures 

"  (a)  Ho  csnrttdate  ahall  make  or  authorise 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy,  or 
to  Influence  the  outcome  of  th«  election  in 
which  he  is  a  candidate,  for  goods  or  services 
other  than  broadcast  «"'"f»>""'*«*<'<n^  metlls 
(as  regulated  by  seotion  316  (c)  of  the  Com- 
munlcatlans  Act  of  1834)  and  noabroadoast 
communications  media  (as  regulated  by  sec- 
tion i03  ot  the  Pedccal  BecUon  Can^MUgn 
Actof  1971)  In  excess  Of— 

"(1)  10  cenU  multlpUed  by  the  esUmato 
of  resident  population  of  voting  age  for  the 
office  for  which  he  seeks  nomination  for  elec- 
Uon  or  to  which  be  seeks  election,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  June 
of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
election  is  to  be  held;  or 

"(a)  S60.000,  if  greater  than  the  amount 
deter^oined  under  clause  (1). 

"(b)  Mo  person  may  make  any  charge  for 
goods  or  services  (other  than  those  regu- 
lated by  sectloa  318  (c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1084  (relating  to  broadoast  com- 
munications media)  or  by  seotloa  103  of  the 
Federal  Election  rampaign  Act  o<  1871  (re- 
lating to  cei<ain  nonhroadoast  """""""r^- 
tlons  media) )  furnlabed  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  candldaU  In  eonnactlon  with  his  oampaiga 
for  nnml  nation  for  election,  or  electton.  un- 
less such  candidate,  or  an  Individual  auth<»- 
ized  by  such  oandidato  to  do  so,  oerUflea  to 
such  person  that  the  payment  of  such  charge 
wHI  not  violate  sxihsecUon  (a) .  Any  psrson 
who  furnishes  such  goods  or  services  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  without  charge 
therefor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a 
oontnhutlon  to  such  candidate  in  an  amouot 
equal  to  the  amount  aamtally  charged  by 
such  person  for  such  goods  or  services.  Any 
person  who  furnishes  aueh  goods  or  services 
to  or  fbr  the  benefit  of  a  candMato  at  a  charae 
which  Is  less  than  the  charge  usnally  made 
by  such  person  for  such  goods  or  sei  vices 


itebavai 

to  soeh  esMHdake  la  an  ynrrrt  eoaal  to 
tha  eaeaa  eg  ttoa  aoMHft  aaaaUy  «liaa«Bd  for 
•uah.  aooda  oc  sartlosa  over  the  aiaount 
chactsd  such  candlasto. 

*(«)  Tldiatlaa  of  the  provtetooa  of  this 
seenoB  la  ptmlsbaMe  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
88^8." 

On  p^B  M,  bekwaan  Unas  IT  and  18.  strike 
the  item  relaUng  to  saottoa  088  «t  tttta  18, 
United  fltetea  Code,  and  tnasrt  In  Ilea  there- 
of the  faU«wlx«: 

"088b  LlmlteUon  upon  certain  campaign 
eiqpendlturBS.'*;. 

SopFLBicnvrsi,  Vixws  or  MB.  Auaw 

White  Z  Totod  to  Older  xsported  fma  oitr 
Owswml>te>  OB  Ralea  aad  AdntaMiatten  the 
bU,  &  SBl;  as  aaended,  Z  Isel  tlMt  It  8i  aiib> 
leak  to  tha  obJaBfttaa  «8«t  18  dMa  aoS  Iteilt 
tba  arerall  east  «g  QMapalgntoft.  While  eeai- 
nMDdabto  la  pmpnsa  aad  potetitta&y  aOec- 
tlTS  la  the  Uialted  ana  ef  Ms  operaUon.  it 
simply  does  not  go  fhr  mio>igh. 

The  bin  wonld  nmlt  campaign  expendi- 
tures in  two  eatagartes  ordy,  (1)  broadcast 


soeh 
and  other  pettodlsali.  and  MU- 
boart  toeillttss. 

Tba  liBStt  set  te  ft<  for  each  poiaoa  af  vot- 
ing aga  tor  such  oOca  and  each  of  the  two 
categories  of  advartUIag.  Hbwerer.  the  ex- 
penditures are  Interehuigeirtile,  so  that  ac- 
tuaUy  a  Nmlt  of  10^  for  oadi  paraoa  of  vot- 
ing age  for  sweh  oOee  Is  provided,  to  be  di- 
vided as  tba  caadldate  liUbm  between  the 
two  oatagortes. 

Xa  most  lassa.  the  Uaitte  sat  are  much 
higbar  tlMn  thoae  set  fe^  B.  S6S7  which 
passed  during  the  91st  Coagxsas  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  his  veto  sus- 
talaad. 

Ih  the  President's  veto  message,  he  said 
that  S.  9087  did  not  limit  the  everaU  cost  of 
campaigning.  Neither  doaa  B.  SSI. 

Ha  also  said  to  bti  msasa«s : 

"The  praUeaa  wltb  raiinalgii  ^;>eiiding  is 
not  radio  and  tetevtsteo:  tlw  problem  is 
spending.  This  bill  plugs  only  one  bote  la  a 
sieve. 

"Candidates  who  had  and  wanted  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money,  could  and  would  sim- 
ply ^Ift  their  adveittelng  ont  of  radto  and 
tetefislosi  toto  other  media — laagaalues, 
nu— pap  SIB,  billboards.  |iaiiipMa«s,  and  dl- 
reet  laalL  Tbam  would  be  ao  lalilBtInn  on 
tha  amn^mt  they  eooM  spend  ta  thsae  madia. 

"Hence,  nothing  la  tbte  bUl  would  mean 
less  cani^gn  spending 

"In  fact,  the  hill  might  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  total  amount  that 
candidates  spend  in  their  campaigns.  It  is  a 
fact  of  political  life  that  in  aisny  Congres- 
sional dlstrlete  and  Stotea  a  eandidate  can 
reach  more  votcxa  per  dtflar  ttazough  ladto 
and  T¥  than  any  ether  maaiiB  of  eommwnlca- 
tlon.  Severely  limiting  the  use  of  TV  and 
radio  In  these  areas  would  only  force  the 
candidate  to  spend  more  by  requiring  him  to 
use  more  expensive  techniques. 

"By  restricting  the  amount  of  time  a  can- 
didate can  obtain  on  teteilsion  and  radio, 
thte  IcgMatlea  would  severely  limit  the  abil- 
ity of  BMuoy  eanitIda,teB  to  get  thetr  aMsaage 
to  tba  flissliMil  number  ot  the  deetorate.  The 
people  deserve  to  know  mora,  not  leas,  about 
the  candidates  and  where  they  stand." 

These  same  criticisms  apply  to  S.  383  ex- 
cept that  nonbroadcast  media  advertising 
has  been  limited  along  with  radto  and  TV. 

Tha  Piealdont  seemingly  fltvon  aa  ovarall 
llmltottaa  on  expendlttorea  and  with  this 
positton  I  agree. 

Tlte  Mil  plaoea  no  limit  on  expenditures 
for  mass  mailingi,  for  haadhWIfc 
printing,  WATS  lines.  tUt 
campaign  headquarters   (steto 
loGaToaaa) ,  uaUmltad  < 
plans  sentela  aad  tlokat^  bvaa^  tsatas  (i 
dal    aitd    regular),    campaign    newspapers. 
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movie  theatre  film  advertlsemente,  campaign 
sUifs,  public  relation  firms,  production  ex- 
penses for  broadcaste,  pubUc  c4>lnion  poUs. 
paid  campaigners  and  poU  watchers,  novtf- 
ties,  bumper  stickers,  sample  ballots. 

I  fee'  that  an  overall  limit  should  be  placed 
on  the  total  amoimt  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  that  a  candidate  may 
receive  or  spend. 

I  would  feel  that  a  limit  of  lOc  or  less  per 
person  of  voting  age  for  an  office  should  be 
cet  for  all  expenditures  not  limited  by  the 
broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  media  advertis- 
ing limitations. 

Total  oontrlbntions  that  might  be  received 
could  thus  be  limited  to  30e  or  less  pw  per- 
son of  voting  age  for  such  office.  This  limite- 
tlon  on  the  total  amount  of  oontrlbuttons 
would  probably  be  more  effective  than  mere- 
ly adding  the  10c  or  leas  limltetlon  for  all 
expenses  other  than  media  advertising.  I 
would  also  feel  that  the  candidate's  own  ex- 
penditures should  be  treated  as  contributions 
to  the  campaign. 

I  submit  that  there  is  even  greater  need  to 
limit  expenditure  for  nonmedia  advertising 
than  for  media  advertising.  Media  advertising 
Is  open  and  aboveboard  and  availabte  for  aU 
to  see.  Overuse  of  media  advertising  might 
even  be  counter-productive  if  the  electorate 
felt  that  the  candidate  was  ovenq>ending  in 
that  field.  The  nonmedia  expenditures  would 
not  be  as  apparent  to  the  public  but  could  be 
as  effective  and  as  expensive.  It  would  t>e  in 
the  field  of  nonmedia  expenditures  that  ir- 
regularities, OT  corrupt  practices  or  abuses,  if 
any,  might  be  more  likely  to  occur.  A  limit 
should  be  placed  on  nonmedia  expenditures, 
and  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  providing 
for  such  a  limit. 

Jsstaa  B.  AU.BN. 

AMXMBKXIfT  NO.  307 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

OOlCrAaABLK  TTNTT  SATK  AMKNDIUEMT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  382, 
to  promote  fair  campaign  practices  in 
Federal  dections,  which  is  designed  to 
prevent  poMtical  candidates  from  reap- 
ing an  economic  windfall  because  of  the 
lowest  unit  rate  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
alter  section  101(b).  which  deals  with 
broadcast  media,  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement that  such  media  chiuve  politi- 
cal candidates  for  Federal  elective  office 
their  lowest  unit  rate  during  the  45-day 
period  preceding  a  primary  election  smd 
the  60-day  period  preceding  a  special  or 
general  election  and  by  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  requirement  that  such 
candidates  be  assessed  the  rates  charged 
for  the  "same  class  and  amount  of  time 
and  same  frequency  of  use"  during  the 
^>ecifled  periods.  Similarly,  my  amend- 
ment would  change  secti<m  103(b) ,  which 
deals  with  nonbroadcast  media,  by  dimi- 
nating  the  lowest  unit  pricing  require- 
ment and  substituting  a  requirement 
that  candidates  be  assessed  the  rate 
charged  others  by  the  person  furnishing 
such  medium  for  the  "same  class  and 
amount  of  space  and  same  frequency  of 
use"  during  the  time  periods  stipulated 
inthebUl. 

As  presently  written,  sections  101(b) 
and  103(b)  would  require  that  a  candi- 
date purchasing  prime  television  and 
radio  time  or  buying  apace  in  the  printed 
media  be  provided  the  same  preferential 
rates  that  the  media  now  gives  its  vcdume 
customers  in  order  to  attract  additional 
advertising.  Thus,  these  provisions  would 
give  volume  advertising  rates  to  a  pre- 


ferred group  the  members  of  which  may 
very  well  not  Qualify  under  the  usual 
volume  and  space  criteria.  In  this  sense, 
we  are  creating  a  dtscrlminatory  pref- 
erence. 

While  I  Joined  to.  voting  to  report  8. 
382.  which  I  believe  to  be  an  important 
step  forward  in  Federal  campaign  re- 
form, I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  lowest  unit  pricing.  One  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  8.  382  is  to  limit 
political  campiUgn  expenditures.  This  is 
the  effect  of  other  sectitHis  of  the  bill. 
However,  since  sections  101(b)  and  103 
(b)  would  drastically  increase  the  value 
of  the  political  dollar  during  the  specified 
periods,  this  laudable  goal  would  be  par- 
tially thwarted.  This  is  so  because  the 
amount  of  time  and  advertising  spiot 
which  a  candidate  could  purchase  with  a 
specific  amount  of  money  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased.  Tbus,  these  provi- 
sions are  nothing  more  than  a  giveaway 
within  the  overall  context  of  a  limita- 
tion <»i  political  exp«iditures.  If  sections 
101(b)  and  103(b)  are  enacted,  the 
broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  media  wiU 
be  Jammed  during  election  time  with  po- 
litical advertisements  that  do  not  meet 
the  usual  lowest  unit  pridng  criteria. 

In  addition  to  thwarting  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  8. 382.  these  providons 
would  have  an  extremely  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  on  small  broadcasters  and 
elements  of  the  print  media.  This  im- 
pact would  result  from  the  fact  that  sec- 
tions 101(b)  and  103(b)  would  compel 
many  elements  of  the  media  to  give  poli- 
ticians bargain  rates  during  prime  time 
or  in  advertising  space  which  oould  be 
more  profitably  utilized  If  aUocated  to 
other  customers.  In  order  to  survive,  some 
components  of  the  media  would  find  it 
necessary  to  abeuidon  lowest  unit  pric- 
ing altogether.  In  many  instances,  the 
loss  of  Income  incurred  by  those  radio 
and  television  stations,  newspapers,  and 
magazines  which  decide  to  retain  lowest 
imit  pricing  would  be  Just  as  great  as 
for  those  which  abandon  it. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  which  has  many 
small  broadcasters  and  dements  of  the 
print  media,  the  economic  consequences 
of  secUcms  101(b)  and  103(b)  would  be 
si>ecially  acute.  The  Aladca  media  is  do- 
ing its  best  to  provide  our  small  p<q;>ula- 
tion  with  modem,  quality  news  and  pro- 
graming services;  however,  they  are  do- 
ing so  on  what  often  amounts  to  a  shoe- 
string budget.  To  impose  additional  eco- 
nomic burdens  on  an  industry  which  is 
now  beleaguered  by  high  taxes  and  other 
problems  would  result  in  the  collapse  of 
some  broadcasters,  newspapers,  and 
other  publications.  This  would  be  most 
unfortunate. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  the  failure  of 
some  media  elements  would  result  in  the 
increasing  aggregation  of  communica- 
tions resources  in  a  few  mdividuaJs  and 
corporations.  This  type  of  aggregation  is 
foreign  to  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
democracy;  that  is.  that  our  citizens 
should  be  exposed  to  many  ideas  and 
points  of  view  from  which  the  best  ideas 
wiU  ultimatdy  emerge.  Over  the  years, 
we  have  seen  an  alarming  decrease  in 
the  number  of  newspapers  which  serve 
the  various  cities  of  this  Nation.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  many  factors.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Congress,  through  the 


enactment  of  restrictive  legiaiation,  add 
another  factor  which  is  sure  to  accelerate 
the  trend  toward  the  cooaoUdatton  of 
commimlcatloos  media. 

In  many  parts  of  AlaAa  and  in  other 
rural  areas  throughout  the  Natioo,  the 
coll^ise  of  smaU  broadcast  and  print 
media  would  result  in  the  termination  of 
Edl  sources  of  information,  not  Just  the 
end  of  a  healthy  competition  between 
differoit  sources.  Again,  one  of  the  basic 
premises  of  our  democracy  would  be  vio- 
lated since  the  citizenry  in  these  areas 
would  not  have  the  information  neces- 
sary to  make  the  type  of  informed  deci- 
sions upon  which  the  ideological  health 
of  our  Nation  is  so  heavily  dependent.  In 
addition,  in  places  like  Alaska  where  ac- 
cess to  weather  data  and  public  service 
informatiim  is  so  important  to  the  safety 
of  the  people,  the  collapse  of  the  commer- 
cial media  would  mean  that  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  would  have 
to  provide  aU  such  essential  informa- 
tion. This  would  be  most  costly  and  un- 
necessary, espedaUy  in  view  of  the  wlU- 
ingnes-s  of  the  commercial  media  to  dis- 
sraoinate  public  service  information  pro- 
vided that  governmental  regulation  does 
not  deprive  them  of  the  economic  where- 
withal to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
siderations which  I  have  referred  to 
today  are  compelling  reasons  for  the 
elimination  of  the  lowest  unit  pricing 
concept  from  S.  382,  which,  as  amended 
by  the  Committees  cm  Commerce  and 
Rules,  is  indeed  an  important  statement 
of  political  campaign  refcmn.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
act  favorably  on  the  amendmoit  which 
I  have  Just  described. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  p^t  in 
the  CoweisssioiTAL  Rccou.  In  addition. 
I  also  request  that  the  rate  schedule  of 
certain  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast 
media  in  my  State  be  printed  in  order  to 
document  further  the  contentions  which 
I  have  made  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcom,  as  follows: 
Akxmsicemt  No.  307 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  out  "amount  of 
time"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "class  and 
amount  of  time  and  same  frequency  of  use". 

On  page  10,  line  6,  strike  out  "amount  of 
space."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "class  and 
amount  of  space  and  same  frequency  of  use". 
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19B.M  112.50  M.25          B 

MBM  TIM  57.  M         C 

20  lecaaii: 

OB-M  US.M  36.(10          V 

MtM  M2S  7L2S          B 

n.m  M.M  47LW         C 

Miaaaada: 

MOlM  mm  7CM         A. 

75w00  COlOO  SCM          B 

SOlM  W.m  35.M          C 


MO-M 

n.M 

MlM 

M.M 

MM 
2CM 

MM 
SIlM 
KM 


2CM 
1B.W 


$76.  W 
M2S 
V.St 

45.  M- 
33.75 

22.  sa 

3BIM 
2i.M 
U.76 

3&M 

22.50 
UlM 


$70.00 
SLSO 
3SlM 

«?.M 
31.50 
21.  W 


28^26 

17.50 

2I.M 

2LM 
ICM 


$85.00 
M.75 
32.M 

30.  M 
20.25 
10.50 

9LM 

SCM 
U.2S 

a.M 

10.50 
13.  M 


Ml 


$60.00 

4S^n 

3ftM 

3LM 

27.00 
It.  00 

SBM 
2Z.M 
I5.M 

2CM 

II.  n 

I2.M 


IM 


$55.00 
41.25 
27.M 

33.M 
2C75 
i&.50 

27.  M 

20lM 
13.75 

I2.M 

1C50 
H.M 


2M 


$50.00 
17.  M 
25iM 

3BM 
2^SB 
16.06 

2SlM 
IC7S 
12.50 

2aM 
15.00 
iO.CO 


MTES 


nai*  ctaaMcatiaaa: 
A— 7  Mi.  ta  M  M- <•%• 

«»«.l»Mai»i.liiaOa>. 
•-6pLM.Ii7fiataa410pLai.lalla.m.daihr. 
4ajikla»»Lai.«Mlloa0p.ai.  tall  p.akSm*y. 
-AnaBMf  OaiaL 


■aaUv  Bala: 

3ta«  104  rata. 
Stfaw  ISO  rata. 
NflM*  IMnli. 


C-A 


KVAR  <BAn  CABO  Na  4,  EFFECT1VC  AM.  t.  IMl) 


OTt 


3rs 


OTt 


OlM 


IIM 


-■l: 


CM 

a>M 

IlM 

&8 

IS 


•-Stt!: 


ir« 


CM 

it 

7.M 


JTs 


xm 

3.  so 
CM 
S.M 
CM 


Nala:Talal 
A^AAIiM:M 


»la«  (vartaaa  tbMa)  4  ttaaa  a  Oar, 
(120  ai«  tUO:  M  tacands  020  BM) 


My  21,  1971 


CGSGKESSIGNAL  RfCXXtD  —  SENATE 


26353 


KFBB  RAOIO-«PER  BATES  EFFECTIVE  MME  15,  1170 

SPOT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

"A"  Baia  9  aai.  ta  6  mO 


■VBiMdMLlilOJO 


BETAILER'S  PACKAGES 


SpadCad 

BOS 

GO  Moaad 

30  »acaad.-I™.-IlIII'.llIIII 

20saea«d _ 

14.50 
3.50 
2.75 

ICM 

100 
2.50 

raaaiM 
par  day 


5 
days 


7 
days 


20 
day* 


30 
days 


Spft|«tit 


BOS 


CO 
30 
20 


ICM 
5.00 
COO 


05.50 

C50 
3.50 


PinraaK:  CO  aiHwIa.  $05;  30  MhNta,  $00;  15  adaata,  $35; 
10  minala,  tX:  5  mimite,  116.  _   .  . 

Saabals:  4  io-«i«uta  raavtes  (witMn  2  daysX  V5;  4-Aa«r 
raaNia  from  baaiaass,  $225;  tfaHy  Z-minute  teatura  (5  OaHsX 
$40  par  week;  daily  S-minata  featara  (5  times),  $S0  par  waah: 
CBS  News,  hall  sponsorship,  $240  par  month;  CBS  Haws,  Ml 
spoaaership.  INO  per  maam.  Disceants:  3  month  contract,  5 
pcictnt;  6  month  contract,  10  parceat 


CO 


5C2-Ai"3"B'X $70 

l<4~A,"4"B'T HO 


5C2"A.'3"B")- 
lS"A."4"B"). 


95 
150 


$» 

ISO 

140 
216 


CM 
3M 

350 


$350 
5M 

520 


Note:  Local  retailers  only— Spots  DOS— No  discounts. 


MIDNIfiNT  SUN  BBOADCASTERS,  INC..  KFAR  FAIOBAWKS.  ALASKA 

Nwabaraltiaias 


^3  kOttf. •.>«•-> 

Jihaar 

Sariaatas 

1  aiauta 

30saoands 


MIIL7S 
51.20 
34.  C5 

a.M 

10:25 
6.05 


U 


vn.ne 

54.45 

32.65 

19.80 

8.60 

5.25 


MlM 

50.  W 

31.00 

18.05 

7.25 

5.00 


52 


$81.70 

49.15 

2190 

17.35 

5.70 

C75 


104 


ITS.  35 

4140 

27.25 

15.  M 

5.  CO 

CCS 


ISC 


$72.  n 

41.70 

25.  CO 

1C50 

5.30 

CSO 


2M 


$0192 

40.05 

2155 

1165 

5.00 

C35 


3U 


106.20 

36.30 

21.  W 

10.75 

CCS 

CM 


3CS 


MlM 

32.  CS 

1115 

190 

C20 
170 


SPOT  PACKAGE  RATES-«t)N  OF  SCHEDULE! 


10  per  weak.. 

15  par  week.. 

20  par  week.. 

25  per  weak 

30  par  weak 

35  par  week 

SO  in  10  days 


MfiniTES 

$57.00 
OCM 

IQCM 
125.  M 
L30.M 
147.M 
lOlW 

■- - - 

10  per  week. 
15  par  week. 
20  par  weak. 
25  par  weak' 
30  par  week. 
35aarwaek. 
SO  STlO  days 

30  SECONDS 


$47.50 
0175 
90.00 
10175 
120.00 
12150 
175.00 


Note:  to  second  spots    10  per  day  at  $25.  Minimum  o«  5  per  day  at  $15. 


'■  Specijl  times  are  20  percent  addilianal.  All  ipots  are  preenplihie  ior  spaciil  evanti. 


MNY-TV-CHANHEL  »,  JUNEAU,  NBC,  ABC.  EFFECTIVE:  APRIL  1. 1970 


Cl»  AA:  7:00-10:00  p.m.  daily:  ^ 

Ikaar 104.00  $72.00 

uhoar        51.00  48.00 

Uhaar".': 42.00  3101) 

Cass  A:  C:00-7:W  p.ai.  daHy  10.-00-10:30  p.m.  da<ly: 

Ihour        -  6100  54.00 

<.,hour 3100  36.00 

hour 32.00  29.00 


62 


$60.00  . 
4100 
36.00 


IM 


US 


45.00 
34.00  .. 
27.00  .. 


Class  0:  iM  to  6-,00  p.m.  daily  10:30  to  12K)0  midnight  daily: 


Ihour. 

Uhour 

'ihour 

Class  C:  All  other  tin 
Ihour 


5100  4100  36.00 

30.00  29.00  27.00 

2100  2100  22.00 

3100  34.00  31.00 

22.00  21.00  1100 

UiM  ICOO  IIW 


Iminule 127.00 

30seconds  17.00 

20seconds ICOO 

lOseconds ILOO 

1  minute 20.00 

30saconds 12.00 

20saGOwis IIM 

lOsacoads 100 

1  RHnute 15.00 

SOsacandi 9.00 

20sacoflds LOO 

lOsecands C.00 

1  minute llM 

30  saoands CSO 

20aaconds 5.50 

10  seconds 4.50 


20 

62 

$22.00 

104 

IM 

2B0 

$23.00 

$20.  U 

111  00 

117.00 

ICOO 

1100 

12.00 

11. 00 

10.00 

12.00 

11.00 

1100 

100 

100 

10.00 

100 

100 

7.50 

7.0U 

1100 

17.00 

1100 

ICOO 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

100 

100 

7.5'J 

100 

ICO 

7.50 

7.00 

ISO 

7.00 

6.50 

100 

150 

100 

U.OO 

1100 

12.00 

U.OO 

100 

150 

100 

7.00 

150 

100 

7.00 

150 

100 

150 

100 

150 

5.00 

4.50 

COO 

150 

10.00 

100 

100 

7.00 

too 

COO 

150 

5.00 

CSO 

4.00 

100 

4.50 

COO 

150 

100 

coo 

150 

im 

2.  SO 

2.00 

KINY-RADIO.  800  KH2;  JUNEAU,  ALASKA;  NBC,  ABC,  EFFECTIVE:  APRIL  1,  IMO 


1 

13 

2S 

52 

104 

$42.00 
25.00 
llOO 
ISO 
CSO 
125 

IM 

$40.00 

23.00 

ICOO 

100 

C25 

100 

2M 

Specilied  lima: 

Ihour 

ijhour         

$50.00 
32.00 
1100 
12.00 

ISO 

COO 

2.00  .. 

$48.00 
30.00 
1100 
11.00 
100 
175 

$46.00 
2100 
17.00 
1100 
150 
ISO 

$4100 

27.00 

1100 

150 

100 

125 

$3100 
22.00 

I,  hour          ^                

1100 

Sminutn _ 

1  minute „ 

30aacood». _ 

lOaeconda. 

7.50 
COO 
2.75 

Packace  plans: 

Short  term  packaces:  Railio  (must  tun  in  3  day 
period)  run  of  station: 

10  to  30  sac.  ROS  spots (33 

20  to  30  sec.  ROS  spots ,M 

30to30sac.  ROSspots. 75 

lOtoCOsac.  ROSspots SO 

20  ta  CO  sac.  ROS  spots. IM 

30  to  60  sec.  ROSspots 130 

Shart  lerai  packates:  Televisian  (must  rna  in  3  day 
period)  Class  AA  time: 

10  to  30  sec.  AA  spots IM 

20  to  30  see.  AA  spots IBO 

30  to  30  sec.  AA  spots  .  220 

10to60secAAspoU 200 

20  to  60  sec.  AA  spots 270 

30  to  60  sec  AA  spoU 310 

Note:  3  plan,  earns  104  times  rate;  5  plan,  earns  156  times 
rale;  10  plan,  earns  260  times  rate. 


KJNO  RADIO.  JUNEAU-RETAIL  RATE  CARD  EFFECTIVE  JAN.  i,  1970,  RATES  NET  TO  STATION 


tlumbar  at  times 


30  IS  10  5 

1  hour     minutes     minutes     minutes     minutes 


minute 


lOM ».» 

2,IM 2.M 

1.SM 2.70 

1,0M.... 2.15 

6* 11100         W.05         15.50  115 

312 13100       12150        12.50          150          100  140 

2W 40.50        31M        1125        10.M          C.3S  1C5 


30 

30 

15 

10 

5 

1 

30 

seconds 

Number  ol  times 

Ihour 

minutes 

minutes 

minutes 

minutes 

minute 

sacoMls 

$1.55 

ISC 

143.  M 

Ml.M 

I1C2S 

$11.  M 

I7.M 

0.7S 

12.75 

1.70 

104 

47.50 

3100 

1100 

12.50 

175 

IM 

2.00 

1.85 

52 

4175 

34.25 

17.50 

1125 

125 

CM 

2.15 

2.05 

2C 

62.50 

3125 

1150 

1150 

IM 

C25 

110 

2.20 

13 

57.00 

37.00 

1100 

1C25 

1100 

COS 

120 

2.50 

I 

0100 

40.00 

22.50 

1100 

1150 

C45 

130 

2.C5 

cxvn- 


-1«58— Part  20 
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SPOTPACKA6B 


CX)NGRJESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

KFQO  RADIO,  ANCHOMfiE,  ALASKA 


July  21,  1971 


COMBINATION  PACKAOCS 


30    10 


oiids 


300  Ids  vHhlii  l-Miilk 

ptnod, 
ISO^witW*  1-nwalk 

lOOMbwiMiia  l-Mwrtk 


SO  Ids  witM*  l-montll 

P«riod, 
2S  Ids  wflhin  l-inoatk 


IS  Mh  •Hhin  2-wMk 


810.00 

511.00 

HW- 

429.00 

314.00 

rst*. 

314.00 

220. OD 

170.  SO 

121.00 

90.75 

63.25 

59.50 

43.00 

YcanyCwMkly)  duratiM 


Mm 

tin* 

l-lOi 

3-7p 


timt 

I0i-3p 

7-9a 


OOmt 
tim 


Wsakly  Md  dvritien 


Drh*. 

hoBiawlls 
otiMr 


Cm 


(llol»: 

60$«onds 10.00 

30SKandi. 7.S0 

2600pto^ 

60  nconds ,... ....  9lQ0 

30aKeiidiL .-..„  CTO 

500<30to39):  ;   ~' 

OOsMNids. 8.50 

SOSMMdt. 1.40 

1,000  (40  or  iMTi): 

Wiwxi* 7.50 

30SKMidS. 5.60 


8.50 
t.40 

7.60 
5.70 

7.20 
X40 

6.40 
4.80 


6.75 
5.10 

6.00 
4.50 

5.70 
4.20 

5.00 
3.75 


10 


20 


30 


SISHS::::;::::;:::::}  ^wj 

OOsKonds. )  ..«,( 

30Mcimds ::j  *-!<«{ 

SlSJS:::;:;:::::::::}  «-'«{ 


ISO 
60 

MS 

111 

m 

ISO 


Nolt:  10  SKonds  is  50  percMt  ol  mimite. 
PROGRAMS 


Note:  Sptcilied   takes  next  hixher  rate  (10  seconds  is  90 
piKMl  ot  minute)  (Saturday  and  Sunday  take  houMwife  ime). 


Ytarly 


30 


IS 
minulM 


i; 125.00 

K 112.50 


75.00 
67.50 


50 
45 


20 
U 


MIDNIGHT  SUN  BROADCASTERS,  INC..  KfAR  TV  (CHANNEL  2)  FAIRBANKS  (NBC  ABC)  EFFECTIVE  NOV.  1,  I960 
CLASS  AA:  7-10  P.M.  DAILY  CLASS  B:  5<  P.M.  DAILY  AND  10:30-12  MIDNIGHT  DAILY 


IKhm    26lirMS    52tiiii«s  104tifli«s  ISOUmcs    260tiiiNS 


1  tim*    26  tMMs    52  times  104  timn  156  times  260  UmM 


)^ «16S 

Vi^mm 102 

Y**mi 84 

i«!l5rt^- 55 

30s««Js 33 

20MCoads 28 

lOsacaads 22 


S144 

96 
78 
46 
28 
23 
19 


J120 

90 

72 

44  $39 

1%  23 

22  20 

17  16 


22 
18 
14 


----  llMK 

"  H*ms.... 

«^  1  miwita... 

fO  30sMonds. 

"  20i 

13  10  s 


SlOl  186     $72 

61  58       54 :::;:: 

50  47      43 

»  a    ?«    S23    $21 ii9 

If  17  16             14             13               II 

IS  14  13              12              11                 0 

13  12  11              10               9                8 


CLASS  A:  6-7  P.M.  DAILY  AND  10-1030  P.M.  DAILY 


CLASS  C:  ALL  OTHER  TIMES 


Ifcour $126 

MNOM 77 

Klwur 63 

I  mimite 41 

aOseeouds 25 

^seconds 20 

lOiaconds \% 


$106 

$90  ... 

72 

68  ... 

59 

54  ... 

35 

33 

$29 

$27 

$25 

21 

20 

17 

16 

l4 

17 

16 

14 

13 

12 

14 

13 

12 

.      I, 

11 

10 

Ihow 

Hkeur 

H  hour 

1  minutiL.. 
30  secends. 
20secsads. 
lOsecsnds. 


$67 

$58 

41 

38 

34 

31 

21 

19 

13 

11 

11 

10 

9 

8 

$48 

36 

is H H »'j 

?     \     \      \ 


Note:  ^plsn— earns  104-time  rate;  5-plan— earns  156-time  rate;  10-pla«-earns260-time  rite. 


KTVF  11,  FAIRBANKS.  ALASKA-EFFECTIVE  SEPT.  1.  1970 
CLASS  "A"  (7  TO  10:30  P.M.  DAILY) 


Number  ol  times 


26 


52 


104 


156 


280 


SPOT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


60 
30 
10 
60 
30 
10  seconds 


40 
24 
16 
30 
U 
12 


35 
21 
14 
27 
16 
U 


32 
19 
12 
24 
14 
10 


3a  00 
18.00 

laoo 

22.00 
1100 
9.00 


28.00 
17.00 

9.00 
21.00 
IZOO 

100 


25.00 
15.00 
100 
19.00 

laoo 

7.00 


Number  of  times 


52 


104 


156 


SO 


CLASS  "C"  (ALL  OTHER  TIMES) 


20  18 

12  10 

8  7 


16 

14.00 

13.00 

12.00 

9 

100 

7.50 

7.00 

6 

S.50 

5.00 

4.50 

Note:  There  is  a  $10  durf*  tor  60-second  announcemento  done  live  or  on  video  tape  in  studio. 

PROGRAMS 


Class  "A"  (Number  ol  times) 


26 


52       Studio  charfe 


CUss  "B"  and  "C"  (Number  of  times) 
i  26 


5  minutes. . 
IS  minutes. 
30  minutes. 
60  minutes. 


SO 
75 

Ui 


40 

60 

100 

150 


35 

SO 

80 
US 


15 
20 
30 

40 


35 
45 

75 
110 


24 

3t 
M 

•B 


20 

SB 
» 
7$ 


July  2U  1971 


0(»^R£SSIONAL  RECX>RD  — SSNAl^ 

IMDNIGMT  SUN  BROADCASTERS.  INC..  K£Ni-TV  (CHAMNa  2X  ANCHORAfiE  (NRC-ABCX  EFFECTIVE  NOV.  1,  UB9 
CLASS  AA:  7  TO  10  P.M.  DAILY  CLASS  B:  S  TO  6  P.M.  AND  1030  TO  12  MIDNIGHT  DAILY 


26355 


1  «Um    26liMS    52ti«M  mtimes  156timM    260times 


llH 

'*! 

ii 

3«seeo«ds. 
20) 
10 1 


CLASS  A:  6  TO  7  P.M.  AND  10  TO  10:30  P.M.  DAILY 


1  time    2S  timts    52  Umes  104  times  156 


260  times 


$210 

$240 
160 
130 
87 
» 
44 
35 

$200... 

ISO  ... 
120  ... 

83 

50 

42 

33 

-PS- 

38 

30 

$70 
42 
35 

21 

33 
21 

Ihour 

'IS 

170 

UhMT 

140 

fJiSJ 

84 

101 
61 

IfiMCMdt 

SB 
34 

51 

nmrnh 

29 

40 

10  MODAdi.  ...  ^...  ..^ — .... 

23 

1144  $120  

•6  90 

78  72 

S4  51            $47           $«3             $39 

32  30              27              25               23 

27  26              24              22               20 

22  21             IB             U               M 


CLASS  C:  AU  OTHER  TIMES 


Ibl 

^1 

li 

301 

209 

10  seconds. 


$210 
128 
105 
76 
45 
38 
30 


$180 
120 
98 
66 
39 
33 
26 


$150 

113 

90 

63  $57 

38  33 

31  28 

25  23 


$53 

31 
27 
21 


....      IkOMT $112 

....     Hfewr - 68 

....      'ifcow 56 

$«9     InmMte 37 

29     30seCMds 22 

25     20s«cowds 19 

20     lOssconds 15 


IK  $80 

•4  60 

52  48 

34  31 $27 $24 $29 

20  18              K              14               12 

17  16              U              12                10 

14  U              11              10                 8 


Note:  3  plan— Earns  lC4-time  rate;  5  plaii— Earns  ISO-time  rate;  10  rl*i>— Earns 2E0-time  rate. 
MIDNIGHT  SUN  BROADCASTERS,  INC.-KFAR-TV  (CHANNEL  2)  FAIRBANKS  (NBC  ABC) 
(National  rate  card  No.  8.  effective  Au(.  1. 1969) 
CLASS  AA:  7  10  P.M.  DAILY  CLASS  B:  5-8  P.M.  AND  10:30  12  MIDNIGHT  DAILY 


ItWM 

26  times 

S2tuaes 

l04Umes  lS6t 

■es 

260Umes 

1  lime    26  Umes 

52  times   104  times 

156  times 

260  times 

Iboar 

$168 

$144 
96 

78 
46 

28 
23 
19 

$120  . 
90  . 
72 
44 
26 
22 
17 

20 

16 

$36" 

22 
18 
14 

$33 

20 
17 
13 

Ibow 

$101 

$86 
58 

47 
28 
17 
14 
12 

$72  ... 
54  ... 
43  ... 
26 
16 
13 
11 

$23 

14 
12 

10 

J2i" 

13 
11 
9 

4fcMr 

„ 102 

84 

,4b«r 

61 

■■■""*"■  ■ 

ubSr...   ...: 

>i*mr 

50 

1  miiwli 

55 

1  minute. 

30  seconds 

- 30 

18 

$19 

SOtMMdi 

33 

11 

20MCMdi 

28 

20  seconds. 

15 

10 

lOsNMii.. 

22 

10  seconds. 

....            13 

g 

CLASS  A:  S-7  P.M.  AND  10-1030  PJL  DAILY 

CLASS  C: 

AU  OTHER  TIMES 

".'y.< '  \ 

1  bear    .  ..     .. 

.        $126 

$106 
72 
59 
35 
21 
17 
14 

$90 
68 
54 
33 
20 
16 
13 

T 

14 
U 

$27' 
16 
13 
11 

fs 

u 

10 

Ihour 

$67 

$58 
38 

31 
19 
11 
M 

S 

$48  ... 
36  ... 

29  ... 

17 

10 

9 
7 

■$15' 
9 
8 
6 

7 
5 

'' 

Hhour 

77 

•ihour 

'ibfiir 

41 

34 

«......- 

<4  hour 

63 

41 

2S 

1  minute 

21 

$11 
7 

30  seconds .... 

30  seconds 

13 

20  seeends 

20 

20  iioinli 

u 

5 

10  seconds....... 

M 

10  imaii 

9 

4 

Note:  3-p(aiv— earas  104-tirae  rate;  S-plan— earns  15£-time  rale;  10- plan— earns  260-lime  rate- 
3  station  l<uy  earns  15-pencat  discount 


MIDNIGHT  SUN  BROADCASTERS.  INC.-KINY-TV  (CHANNEL  8)  JUNEAU  (NBC  ABC) 
(National  rate  card  No.  8,  effective  Aug.  1, 1969) 
Class  AA:  7  to  10  p.m.  Daily  CLASS  B:  5  TO  6  P.M.  AND  10:30  TO  12  MIDNIGHT  DAILY 


llime 

26  times 

S2bm«s 

104Hmes 

156  times 

260  limes 

Iboar 

$84.00 

$72.00 
48.00 
39.00 
23.00 
14.00 
12.00 
U.0B 

$60.00  . 
45.00  . 
36.00  . 
22.00 
13.00 
11.00 
9.00 

Uho«r 

51.00 

i|bSr.: 

42.00 

27.00 

1  minute      ... 

$20.00 
12.00 
10.00 
100 

$1100 
11. OO 

9.n 

7.50 

$17  00 

30  seconds 

17.00 

10.00 

20  seconds 

14.00 

100 

10  seconds 

11.00 

7.00 

CLASS  A:  6  TO  7  P.M.  AND  10  TO  10:30  P.M 

.  DAILY 

ihaar 

$63.00 

$54.00 
36.00 
29.00 
1100 
U.W 
9.00 
7.00 

$45.00  . 

34.00  . 

27.00  . 

17.00 

10.00 
100 
ISO 

3100 

'i  hour 

32.00 

2B.00 

1  minute 

$15.00 
9.00 
7.50 
100 

$14.00 

100 
7.00 
5.50 

$12.00 
7  SO 

30  seconds 

12.00 

HOB 

6  50 

lOsecomh 

100 

5.00 

1  tim«    26tiiMS    52  Umu  104liMM  lS6lim«s    26etinws 


Ihour $50.00  $43.00 

Hhour 31.00  29.00 

'ihour 25.00  23.00 

1  minute 15.00  14.06 

30seconds. 100  ISO 

20  seconds 100  7.00 

lOseconds 6.00  5.50 


$36.00 

27.00 _ 

22.00 

13.00       $12.00       $11.00  $1W 

100  7.00  ISD  6.00 

6.50  100  5.50  5.00 

5.00  4.S0  4.00  3.50 


CLASS  C:  AU  OTHER  TIMES 


Ihour $38.00  $24.00 

Hhour 22.00  21.00 

Hktm 1100  14.00 

Iminate 11.00  10.00 

30seconds 150  180 

20  seconds 5.50  5.00 

10  seconds. 4.50  4.00 


$31.00 

19.00 

13.00 '.'.'."."". 

100        $100        $7.00  96.B0 

S.SO           S.8B           4.S0  4.00 

4.50           4.W          3.50  100 

ISO           100           2.50  2.00 


Note:  3  plan-Earns  lB4-time  ratu;  S  pbn— Earns  lS6-time  rate;  10  pb»-Eams  2ie.timt  ntr. 
3  station  buy  earns  IS-petcent  disceent 


26356 


CCWGMSSSIONAL  RECX>RD  — SENATE^ 


July  21,  1971 


MIONICHT  SUN  BBOAOCASTEK,  IMC.-1  STATION  COMIRATION  WEEKLY  SMT  fACKACE:  KENI-TV  (CHANNa  Z)  ANCHORAGE  (NBC  ABC)  AND  KfAR-TV  (CHANNR  Ti  FAIRBANKS 

(NBC-ABC) 


CLASS  AA:  7-10  P.M.  DAILY 


(NatiMil  n\»  card  No.  S,  •ftactive  Aug.  1,  IMS) 

CLASS  B:  5-C  P.M.  AND  lOJO-U  MIDNIGHT  DAILY 


StiBMi 


10 


IBmt 


SOMceads $131.50 

aOswonds 79.00 

29s«oirii K.S0 

10  iMMds SLOO 


93.  SO 

116.50 

$71.00 

S6.00 

52.00 

47.50 

47.50 

43.00 

4a  50 

31.00 

34.00 

31.50 

fiOsMonds $72.00 

30saconds 43.00 

20s*cei)ds 36.00 

10  Mconds 30.00 


SthnM 


$56.00 
33.50 
29.00 
23.50 


StfaMS 


10 


$50.00 
30.50 
26.00 
20.50 


$45.00 
30.00 
23.50 
19.00 


CLASS  A:  6-7  P.M.  AND  10-10:30  P.M.  DAILY 


CLASS  C:  ALL  OTHER  TIMES 


SO  SMWids IM.00 

30  SMowis SS.SO 

20iKOndt. 41SB 

10  SMondt „. SILQB 


$70.00 

$65.00 

$59.50 

41.50 

3150 

36.00 

34.00 

32.50 

29.50 

28.50 

2S.0O 

24.50 

SOuconds $50.00 

SOsaconds 30.50 

20Mconds „ 26.00 

10  seconds. 20.50 


'SS 

$31.50 

$26.00 

21.50 

19.00 

16.00 

19.00 

16.00 

12.50 

14.50 

12.50 

10.00 

M10NI«MT  SUN  BROADCASTERS.  INC.-3  STATION  COMBINATION  WEEKLY  SPOT  PACKAGE:  KENI-TV  (CHANNEL  2)  ANCHORAGE  (NBC  ABC)   KFAR-TV  (CHANNEL  2)  FAIRBANKS  (NBC 

ABC);  KINY-TV  (CHANNEL  0  JUNEAU  (NBC-ABC) 

(National  rate  card  No.  8.  cntctive  Au(.  1. 1969) 

CLASS  AA:  7  TO  10  P.M.  DAILY 

CLASS  B:  5  TO  6  P.M.  AND  10:30  TO  12  MIDNIGHT  DAILY 


CLASS  AA:  7  TO  10  P.M.  DAILY 


Itime 


3tiiiMs 


StiiiMS 


tOiacoadt $147.00 

SOaaconds. 89.50 

20  aacoflds 75.00 

UaacMida 59.00 


$105.50 

$97.00 

63.00 

58.65 

70.50 

48.50 

42.50 

38.50 

lOtiMM 


$89.00 
53.50 
4100 
35.50 


II 


sumo* 


StillMS 


10  timas 


60  seconds . __,_. $80.00 

30  seconds 48.50 

20  seconds 41.00 

10  seconds 33,00 


$63.00 
37.50 
32.50 
26.00 


$57.00 
34.50 
29.50 
23.00 


CLASS  A:  6  TO  7  P.M.  AND  10  TO  10:30  P.M.  DAILY 


$50.00 
30.50 
26.50 
21.00 


CLASS  C:  AU  OTHER  TIMES 


60s«»ada $110.00 

30sacoada 66.50 

20sacaiids 54.50 

lOsacaods 43.50 


$79.00 

$7i00 

$86.50 

47.00 

43.50 

40.50 

39.00 

36.50 

33.50 

32.50 

29.50 

27.00 

S»«»n^s $57.00  $41.00 

»»«*«* 34.50  25.00 

20seconds 29.50  21.00 

lOseconds 23.50  16.00 


$35.50 
21.50 
18.50 
14.00 


$30.00 
18.50 
14.50 
11.00 


FAIRBANKS   DAILY   NEWS-MINER  DISPUY  ADVERTISING 
RATES.  REVISED  NOV.  1.  1970 

Ne(>       Gross 

Open  rate,  arithoul contract $2.70       $3.00 


ANNUAL  CONTRACTS  FOR  MINIMUM  WEEKLY  SPACE 


NONCONTRACT  DISPLAY  RATES 


TOURIST  GUIDE 


Church  services,  baiiaUti,  nuMmafe  sales, 

chariUble     entertatmBonts,     caanmunity 

enterprises. $2.25       $2.50 

Cash  advertisinr  Professional  sports  eveets, 

trensieat  anwsemeitts  and  the  Mile 2.70        3.00 

POMicel  advertisini 2.70        3.00 

AH  politicel  edvertisini  casli  with  copy- 


Gratt 


P*r  inch  per  editioa 12.70      jioo 


COLOR  RATES 


'  Net  rates  apply  only  when  account  is  current  and  payment 
IS  received  no  later  than  the  15th  o(  the  following  moathT 


Extra  charies 
Net  I       Gross 


Net 
rale  I 


Gross 
rata 


At  least  2  indies  each  of  SO  weeks $2.34  $2.60 

At  least  6  inches  each  of  50  weeks 2.25  2.50 

At  Iwst  12  inches  eech  of  50  weeks ^205  2.45 

At  least  30  inches  aech  of  SO  weeks Z.1S1  2.39 

At  least  60  indies  each  of  50  weeks MIS  2.3S 

At  least  120  inches  each  of  50  weeks.  2.061  2.29 

At  least  1*9  lechee  each  of  50  weeks.. ^02S  2.25 

At  laest  350  inches  eech  of  50  weeks. 1.989  ^21 

At  least  500  inches  each  of  50  weeks 1.953  2.17 

At  laest  750  inches  eech  of  50  weeks 1.917  2.13 


ANNUAL  CONTRACTS  FOR  YEARLY  BULK  SPACE  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  MONTHLY  MINIMUM  SPACE 


1  cotor  and  black : 

FuH  page  or  leBS_ $54.00  $6a00 

DouMetruck. 157.50  175.00 

2  colors  and  Mack: 

Full  page  or  lesa. 103.50  115.00 

DouMelnick 211.50  235.00 

3  colors  and  Mack: 

Full  page  or  less 153.00  170.00 

DouWetruck 346.50  385.00 


TABLOID  SECTIONS 
|A  lull  tabhiid  paie  is  tlie  equivalent  of  one-hall  of  a  standaid 
page  in  the  Daily  News-Miner.  The  format  for  tabloid  pages 
IS  lour  coiumns  that  are  wider  than  conventional  columns, 
thus  adding  eitra  space  in  width  to  each  column  inch.  Space 
in  tabtoid  sections  is  charted  as  fol)ows:| 


PROGRESS  EDITION 


Net>       Giaat 


Detiblet«ek $630  $700 

Full  page 324  360 

?4  pega 252  280 

Hpega 180  200 

'4P»ge 99  110 

}ip»gi 54  60 


350  Inchei  wtthle  12  wwrtlw. . . , $2,637 

With  tt  tacft  TOmcfccs  vwry  nonlli .  2. 529 

750 hKbea withia  12 ■elfca. 2.S}8 

With  et  leaat  45  HKbea  every  nenth r439 

1.250  iocheawWlia  12  nontht... 2.43 

With  at  leeat  75  iadMs  every  month 2.34 

2,500  iacbeawMhin  12  MMte 2.331 

With  at  taat  150  iadMi  every  aionth 2.2S 

5.000  iachea  withhi  12  moetbs 2.241 

With  at  least  300  bKhea  every  Moath MS 

10,000  iacheawilhia  12  aMnlin 2.151 

WMattaartOaOtaciMiavwyMafli 107 


Basic  space 


Tabloid 
inches 


$2.93 
^81 
2.12 
L71 
2.70 
^60 
2.59 
2.50 
2.49 
2.41 
2.3B 


Tabhiid: 

OauH*  Track.. 180 

Frt  Piti. : 92 

H  ttm 69 

M  P»«a 46 

H  f*m 23 

J*  Pjfe wyi 

Me  Piia 1 

Note:  Space  in  aH  tabkiid  sections  wifl  be  charged  as  shown 
above  to  both  contract  ind  noncontiKt  advertisers 


NOTES 

Contract  adver tiseis :  Advartisers  having  annual  contiacb  lor 
display  space  ia  the  Daily  News-Miner  will  be  charged  at  their 
established  contract  rate,  plus  $1  per  inch  (gross)  for  advertising 
in  tlie  Progress  edition. 

Progress  edition  color:  Color  in  tiie  Progress  edition  will  be 
charged  at  the  rate  shown  on  this  card,  plus  $21.50  for  each  color. 
This  color  charge  applies  alike  to  contract  and  noncontract 
advertisers. 

PREPRINTS  (INSERTS) 

Preprints  are  charged  at  )i  advertisers  gross  rats  or  $500, 
whichever  is  greater.  Number  of  column  inches  is  computed  by 
measuring  to  the  nearest  coluffln  width  by  inches  deep  limes 
number  of  pages. 


My  eiVtSfl 


\   A  • 


i  :rtJGM^SllESSi(M»^4l£€0RI^-^SfeNATE 


FOR  YOW  CONVENIENCE  USE  THIS  HANDY  SCAU  OF  NET  COSTC  IN  PLANNING  YOUR  ADVERTISING  INVESTMENT 


26S57 


Form  o<  contract 


Avafafa  Average 

•r  or  Total 

minimum  minimum  Total       annual 

weekly  monthly  annual         ssace 

net  cast  net  cost  net  cost     (inches) 


2  inches  weekly $*.«  $11.1  $234.00  100 

s'nchSweSly  '13.50  "54.00  675.00  300 

350  indies  with  20  inches  monthly 17.70  '50.51  8K.15  350 

350  inches  amwaHy ll.«»  «-91  922.95  350 

UiiSSTweekly.:. '26.*6  '  IDS.  84  1, 323. 00  600 

750  iodwa  with  *5  indies  montWy, 36. »  'IM.re  1,829.25  ^ 

750  indies  annaallT, I g-W  158.Ml,9ra.M  750 

1,250 i«diefwilh»ind»es ■**♦....  51.50  «175.50  2.9M.00  1,250 

llsOaonuaNv                  60.75  253.12  3,037.50  1,250 

30inch«weeki;"""'  .:: '64.53  1258.12  3,226.50  1.500 

rsOOiiSMswiAlSOiadiatiMribly...  112.  SO  •  337.  SO  5. 625. 00  2.500 


Net  rata 

$i34 

2.25 

2.529 

2.637 

2.206 

2.439 

2.538 

2.34 

2.43 

2.151 

2.25 

Form  of  contract 


Averate  Average 

or  or 

minimum  ninimam          Total 

weekly  monthly       annual 

net  cost  oat  co«      aat  cost 


Total 
annoai 


space 
(iodics) 


;)       Nd  rate 


2.S00lMlMsanMnily $116.SS     $415.63 

60 inches weekhr '126l90     "528.75 

5,000  inches  wHh  300  Inches  monthly...  162.00     "648.00 

S.OOO  inches  anmidly 233.44      93175 

120 indies  weekly "247.32  "  I.4S3.9I 

189  inches  weekly "  382. 73  •  1.  SB4.  M 

10.000  inches  with  600  ineticsaMalbly...  414.0011,242.00 

10,000 inches  annually 490.20    1,792.50 

350  indies  weekly "IBS. 65 '174160 

500  indies  weekly '  976. 50  '  3. 906. 00 

750  indies  weekly »1. 437. 50  "  5. 7Sa  00 


$5,127.50 
6.3*5.00 
10.100.00 
11.205.00 
12,316.01 
U,I3S.25 
20,700.00 
21,510.00 
34,28150 
48. 82S.  00 
71,875.00 


tsoo 

3,000 
5.000 
5,000 

6,000 
9,490 

10,000 
10,000 
17.500 
25,000 
37.500 


$1331 

1115 

116 

1241 

1061 

1025 

107 

1151 

1.919 

L953 

L917 


"  Denolea  minhnum  weekly  or  monthly  cost  Other  Hures  are  average  cost  per  week  or  per  month. 


TUNDRA  TIMES  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Ret  display  ads:  $2  per  column  inch. 
Businees  directory:  $LSO  per  cotaMi  ladL 
Half  page:  $67.50. 

FuH  pege:  $128.  „      .  „.       ^ 

Classihed :  35  cents  per  line:  Isl  inserUoo ;  25  cents  Ihereatte  r 
Leal  advertising:  25  cents  per  line:  1st  insertion;  20  cents 
thereafter. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPUY  ADVERTISING  RATES-EFFECTIVE  NOV.  1,  1969 


Per  inch 


Monthly  ratea:  „  .. 

10  inches V-ll 

20indies J" 

30i»dies 2M 

40  kKhec J-«0 

SOindiea - J- 30 

60 indies J-?5 

70  inches 2- 1° 

80iadi«)u 2^«> 


Note:  Monthly  rates  will  be  datermiaed  by  the  number  of 
joches  used  during  the  month. 

Double  truck  rates:  ^nt  full  column,  16  inches,  wiH  be  edded 
to  two  pages  tor  a  total  ol  176  inches  tor  a  double  truck  ad. 

National  advertising  rate:  Per  line,  $0. 20. 

Political  and  propaganda:  Cash  with  copy,  this  is  requiied 
by  U.S.  Pubic  Law  721  Charged  at  normal  display  rata. 

SOUTHEAST  ALASKA  EMPIRE 

Guaranteed  position  charge:  10  percent 

Repeat  ad  discount-  Ads  42  inches  or  larger  mey  be  repeated 
1  time  at  hall  the  eained  rate  within  the  same  billing  period  It 
no  ctianges  in  copy  are  made. 

Business  directory  listing~2  inches,  3  times  a  week,  6 
montlis  contract  $25  pei  month. 

Preprint  insert  charges.-  30  percent  of  earned  rate  phis  $30 
handling  lee,  hgured  on  e  full  pege  minimum.  Insert  must  show 
"Supplement  to  S.  E.  Alaska  Empire"  in  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  supplement  front  page. 

Save— A  big  5  cent  per  coL  inch.  A  5  cent  per  inch  discount 
may  be  taken  if  paid  by  10th  ot  month  follovring  billing  date 
unless  an  unpaid  balance  is  due. 

Advertising  ratea  open  rate  $2.60  per  co(.  inch  Nationxl  line 
rate:  19c  per  agate  line. 

Contract  rates— Daiy  contrad  rale  4  cd.  inch  minimum 
(Per  cd.  inch)  $1.55. 

YEARLY  CONTRACT  BULK  RATES-FOR  SEASONAL 

ADVERTISERS 

Billed 
Column  inches  rate 

1,200  to  2,999  inches  per  yeer $1.85 

3.000  to  5,991  mches  per  year 1. 75 

6.000  to  8.999  inchea  per  year 1.65 

9,000  to  10,000  inches  per  yeer 1. 55 

FuH  page  or  more  weakly 1.35 

YEARLY   CONTRACT    RATES    ON    MONTHLY    BASIS-FOR 
CONSISTANT  ADVERTISERS 

Billed 

Column  inchea  rate 

25  to  99 _ $1.95 

100  to  249 1.85 

250  to  499 1. 75 

500  to  749 1.65 

750  to  849 1.55 

Full  page  or  more  weeMy 1-35 

20  percent  discount  granted  to  charitable  and  nonprofit 
organizatiaas. 


per  cohima  inch 

Open-HKilbiirtcaatract 

$3.00 

ANNUAL  CONTRATCS  FOR  WEEKLY  SPACE 

ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 
RETAIL  STORE  ADVERTISING  RATES.  EFFECTIVE  MAY  1, 1971 


At  least 
At  least 
At  laest 
At  least 
At  toast 
At  least 
At laest 
At  lent 
At  least 
At  least 
At  toast 
At  least 


4  indies  each  of  50  weeks 2.32 

8  inches  each  d  5v  weeks 2.20 

15  inches  each  d  50  weeks ..,,„  112 

30  inches  each  ol  50  weeks 2.K 

60  iadMs  each  d  50  weeks... 1.98 

100  laches  each  d  50  weeks 1.92 

172  inches  each  d  SO  weeks 1.88 

344  indies  each  d  50  weeks 1.14 

500  inches  each  d  50  weeks l.N 

750  inches  oKh  d  50  weeks L7S 

1,000  inches  each  d  50  weeks... 1.72 

1,500  inches  each  d  50  weeks 1.68 


ANNUAL  CONTRACTS  FOR  BULK  SPACE.  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  MINIMUM  MONTHLY  SPACE 

300  inches  within  1  year $165 

With  at  least  15  inchae  every  moalh 2.55 

500  inches  within  1  year 2.5* 

With  at  least  30  inches  every  month 145 

1,000  inches  within  1  year 144 

With  at  toast  60  inches  every  monOi 135 

1,500  inches  wNhiii  1  yeer --„  134 

With  at  least  90  inches  every  moiilh 125 

2,500  inches  wiHiin  1  year 2.24 

With  at  toast  150  inches  every  aaaalk .  Ml 

3,500  mches  withm  I  year —  2.15 

WiUi  a(  least  210  inches  every  month.. 107 

5,000  inches  within  1  year 101 

With  at  toast  300  indies  eeeiy  month 102 

10,000 inches  within  1  year 2.03 

With  atleest  600  inches  every  month 1. 95 

15,010  indies withial  yeer „  1.96 

With  at  toast  900  inhces  every  month 1.89 

25,000  Inches  within  1  year 1.90 

Willi  at  least  1.500  inches  every  month 1.83 

35,000  inches  within  1  year  .. 1.84 

With  attoastllOO  inches  every  month..........  1.79 

MONTHLY  EARNED  RATES  WITHOUT  CONTRACT— FOR 
TOTAL  SPACE  USED  IN  1  CALENDAR  YEAR 

Up  to  30  inche»-Open  nto _ $3.00 

30to299incha 165 

300  to  499  hichea ISO 

500  to  999  iMdtoa 1 40 

1,000  to  1,749  inches _.„- 130 

1,750  to  2,999  inches ..— 120 

3,000  to  4,999  inchea .. 110 

5,000  inchea  or  more.....^f..^.^^^.H... 2.00 

EXTRA  CHARGES  FOR  COLOR 

Black  and  1  color;  no  minimam: 

Up  to  1  page $65.00 

Double  truck 9a00 

Black  and  two  eoMn;  70  hich  miniiMffl: 

Upto  I  page ~  liaoo 

DouMe  truck 1S0.00 

Black  and  3  colon;  70  inch  minimMN:  _ 

Up  Ml  pate MOlOO 

DauMe  track MO.* 

Front  page  2d  sec.,  2  cols,  by  5  inches  only;  fM SO.  00 

Legal  and  public  notices;  per  line. 30 


PercatMBiMdi 

Daily 

Wednes- 
Saoday             day 

Open — WillMUt  eontiact 

$L31 

t2.M 

$i25 

ANNUAL  CONTRACTS  FOR  WEEKLY  SPACE 

Par 

eakMMindi 

Deny 

Wednes- 
SMdqr             day 

At  least— 

4  inches  each  d  50 

weeks SLOS 

8  inches  each  d  50 

weeks LOO 

IS  inches  each  d  SO 

emeks .95 

30  inches  each  d  SO 

weeks^. .91 

60  inches  each  d  SO 

week*.  87 

lOOindMSMdldSO 

weeks. 84 

172  inches  oadtd  50 

■makt. .10 

350  inches  each  d  SO 

wMks  75 

500  indies  Mdid  so' 

W0fllu_  71 

750  indies  Mdioi  so" 

weeks .17 

1.000  inchea  each  d  50 

weeks 63 

1,500  todies  eech  d  SO 
weeks  ....  .60 

Per  page  (21"  X8  eohimns).!  176. 40 
166.00 
15160 
15188 
146.16 
141.12 
134.40 
126.00 
11121 
11166 
105.84 
100.80 


$1.» 

$L95 

1.65 

L«l 

L55 

L72 

L45 

LS5 

L35 

LSI 

L25 

L41 

LIS 

L37 

LIO 

1.24 

LO? 

L21 

LOS 

L19 

L03 

L17 

1.00 

L16 

30140 

327.60 

277.20 

30140 

260.40 

288.96 

243.60 

277.20 

226.80 

262.01 

2iaoo 

248.64 

193.20 

230.16 

184.80 

208.32 

179.76 

203.28 

176.40 

199.92 

173.04 

196.56 

U8.10 

194.81 
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Sunday  and 
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Wadneaday 
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weekday  in 

except 

Wednesday  or 
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same  week 
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Sunday 

$574.63 

$45165 

$433.11 

$321.79 

523.73 

425.05 

406.03 

303.61 

49101 

40L69 

376.74 

285.88 

46127 

311.70 

35104 

27L40 

42185 

351.10 

327.  M 

256.43 

39*.  34 

335.  M 

307.  a 

24167 

355.50 

308.10 

213.31 

22L72 

32Llt 

273,09 

ZS3.SZ 
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aNirtk  priar  ta  pakkcatten  data.  Advartlsar  wW  ka  kHIad  lar  Ika 
dmaraaca  is  cast  a<  spacJaHy  ordarad  inks  avar  standard  iaks. 
(Mar  atfvartiskii  canr  and  praol  lalaasa  deadSaa  is  24  kMin  in 
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1.77 
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1.(4 
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I9ia 
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MONTHLY  EAINED  RATES  WITHOUT  CONTRACT  FOR  TOTAL 
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n.31 

S2.I9 

i.i( 

1.99 

1.09 

1.75 

U05 

l.O 

LOO 

1.(1 

.96 

1.53 

.91 

1.47 

.17 

L40 

day 


J2.25 
1.99 
1.87 
L90 
1.72 
1.(5 
1.57 
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POUTICAL  ADVERTISING 

Ragular  camaiafcial  ratas  apply.  Sat  as  display  advartisinc 
oaly.  Must  sUta  "Paid  pekkcal  advartliaawnt"  and  kasr 
sicnatura  and  iaioraMMaa  aa  piasirtksd  ky  Statk  alaction 
sMatas.  PayaMBt  aMist  ka  auda  in  hdl  ia  advanca. 

AMXirDKxirr  mo.  *i% 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  cm 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  tiie  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  382,  the 
Federal  Electirai  Camwdcn  Act  oX  1971, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed.  This  amend- 
ment is  aimed  at  correcting  what  I  view 
as  a  great  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
individual  union  members  in  the  United 
States — the  use  of  union  dues  funds  by 
labor  organizati<«is  for  political  pur- 
ixwes. 

Direct  use  of  union  dues  money  for 
supporting  presidential,  senatorial,  or 
congressional  candidates  In  campaigns 
Is  now  illegal  under  title  18,  section  610, 
of  the  United  States  Code.  However, 
labor  leaders  can  and  do  Lise  dues  money 
in  State  and  local  elections;  and.  as  we 
all  know,  it  is  quite  simple  to  get  around 
this  law  by  setting  up  a  separate  com- 
mittee to  support  political  candidates. 
This  is  frequently  accompUshed  with 
only  the  tUnnest  veil  of  disjsuise. 

When  this  happens,  the  individual 
union  member  from  whom  these  funds 
are  obtained  lias  no  choice  of  how  the 
moneys  are  to  be  used.  The  choice  of 
financially  supporting  particular  candi- 
dates is  that  <A  union  leaders,  not  the 
individual  union  members. 

The  individual  member  is  often  put  in 
the  positioD  ctf  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  with  whom  he  does 
not  agree.  Hie  only  remedy  available  to 
a  union  member  is  to  bring  a  law  suit 


to  get  back  put  of  his  does  If  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  union  leader's  choice 
of  candidates.  This  remedy  is  expensive, 
inadequate,  and.  in  reality,  impractical. 
Tlie  cost  of  such  a  law  suit,  even  in  the 
nature  of  a  class  action,  would  be  many 
times  that  of  the  dues  piaid.  The  remedy 
is  fine  in  theory;  in  reality,  it  is  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  of 
particular  Importance  in  today's  society 
where  the  poetical  funds  controlled  by 
a  large  union  coupled  with  the  impact 
of  today's  sophisticated  commonicatians 
media  oonld  revetae  the  outcome  at  an 
election.  My  amendment  would  not  halt 
a  union  from  engaging  in  legitimate 
political  activities  Involving  particular 
issues  ot  leglsIatiiHi.  The  unions,  like 
other  organizations,  have  a  right  to  en- 
gage in  activities  which  will  further 
legitimate  goals  and  objectives  of  their 
members.  This  is  the  Job  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  union  by  the  employees  it 
repres«its.  However,  it  is  not  the  Job  of 
the  labor  union  to  use  dues  money  which 
is  often  collected  involuntarily  under  a 
union  security  agreement  for  the  selec- 
tion cA  ofBceliolderB.  My  amendment 
would  only  preclude  the  use  by  a  labor 
organization  or  any  other  group  or  per- 
son of  moneys  collected  from  employees 
who  are  required  to  pay  dues,  fees,  or 
assessments  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  net  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  allow  all  union  members  to  ctxi- 
tribute  or  not  contribute  to  the  political 
cause  of  their  choosing.  This  would  be 
accomplished  without  dilution  of  legiti- 
mate union  ptditical  influence. 

The  amendment  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  serious  problem  of  abuse 
of  individual  ptditical  rights.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  support 
such  necessary  legislation. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT  OF  1971 

AMKlTDMXtrr    NO.    SOt 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
nmcKKCT  LOANS  itm  T7.s.  BusiMxsa  and 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  Federal  guarantees  of  a  $2  bil- 
lion loan  to  the  Lockheed  Corp.  graph- 
ically demonstrate  the  abuse  of  the 
American  taxpayer  which  is  perpetrated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oft-decried  but  still 
flourishing  military-industrial  complex. 
In  the  words  of  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
the  loan  guarantees  at  issue  represent 
nothing  so  much  as  "socialism  for  the 
rich." 

Approval  of  these  guarantees  will  com- 
mit this  Government  to  act  vigorously 
to  protect  a  mismanaged  corporation's 
profits,  many  ot  which  have  been  accrued 
from  bungled  Government  contracts.  It 
will  insure  the  profits  of  the  24  major 
banks  wiiich  have  pleaded  so  touciiingly 
for  these  guarantees.  But  it  will  also  con- 
tinue tills  Nation's  sad  neglect  of  the 
needs  of  small  business,  minority-nm 
enterprise,  and  small  farms.  And  the 
gnawing  question  whether  Lockheed  can 
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evw  be  a  Movent,  atable  company  under 
the  present  iiianage(sent  in  the  iireaeDt 
economy  would  be  Ignored. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  no  busineai  in  bailing  out  big 
business.  Just  this  sort  of  Intertwining 
of  business  and  government  warps  policy 
decisions  to  the  extent  that  the  interests 
of  the  taxpaying  citizens  are  ignored.  The 
int^iity  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  compromised  by  rushing 
Into  the  breach  every  time  a  major  cor- 
poration flounders. 

However  unpleasant  such  a  policy  of 
loan  guarantees  appears  when  consid- 
ered in  the  abstract,  it  becomes  odious 
in  the  sordid  case  of  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
This  company  has  been  living  off  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  the  last  20  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  not  built  a 
successful  large  commercial  airplane. 

Lockheed  has  to  its  credit  one  of  the 
most  egregiotis  abuses  of  a  public  con- 
tract in  recent  history:  the  C-5A  cargo 
plane.  The  C-5A  contract  was  avrarded 
to  Lockheed  because  the  company  delib- 
erately underbid  by  10  percent  the  sxim 
required  to  complete  the  contract,  mis- 
leading the  Defense  Department.  Lock- 
heed went  on  to  pile  up  a  $2  billion  cost 
ovemm.  while  the  unit  cost  of  the  C-5A 
skyrocketed  from  $23  million  to  $60  mil- 
lion apiece.  And  the  General  Accounting 
Office  recently  reported  tliat  the  giant 
cargo  plane  was  unable  to  perform  up  to 
requirements. 

Lockheed  has  also  recorded  smaller 
violations  of  the  public  trust.  Tlie 
Cheyenne  helicopter  program,  which  was 
scheduled  to  have  been  deployed  by  now, 
is  still  in  the  research  and  development 
stage  due  to  the  comptmy's  underesti- 
mation of  cost  and  technical  problems. 
A  severe  ovemm  has  also  been  incurred 
on  the  SRAM  rocket  motor,  which 
according  to  the  OAO  is  still  technically 
deficient.  Both  programs  had  fixed  price 
contracts  which  were  renegotiated  to 
Lockheed's  advantage. 

None  of  this  is  surprising  considering 
the  recent  disclosure  l>y  a  former  Lock- 
heed executive  of  the  rampant  inefficien- 
cy and  corporate  irresponsibility  within 
the  company.  For  this  is  but  a  partial 
presentation  of  the  mass  of  evidence  that 
does  not  merely  cloud  Locklieed's  reputa- 
tion but  which  indicts  the  company  for 
extreme  incompetence  and  mismanage- 
ment. 

The  corporate  picture  does  not 
brighten  when  we  turn  to  the  qTCCiflc 
project  in  question — the  L-1011  pr  Tri- 
Star  commercial  jet.  Lockheed  has  had 
$400  million  in  loans  until  now  for  the 
project.  The  banks  have  refused  further 
loans  without  Federal  guarantees.  They 
apparently  recognize  that  their  money 
is  lx)und  to  be  misallocated  and  misspent 
if  they  grant  the  loans.  And  they  can 
further  see  that  even  if  the  Tri-Star  is 
finally  completed,  the  company  only  has 
110  firm  orders  for  commercial  sale,  well 
under  the  300-plus  mtu-k  which  must  be 
reached  for  the  compiuiy  to  break  even 
on  the  project. 

No  bank  would  survive  if  it  loaned 
money  under  such  circumstances.  And 
why  should  the  Federal  Govemmoit 
make  the  loan?  This  Oovemment  has 
already  put  vep  $500  million  in  assets  as 


collateral  for  loans  for  Lockheed  for  the 
C-5A.  Should  the  company  go  bankrupt — 
om  eventuality  which  should  never  be 
dismissed  ^^en  dealing  with  this  oom- 
pany-^t  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Oov- 
emment  will  be  able  to  recover  its  funds. 
And  Lockheed  does  not  even  say  that 
this  $250  million  i  aU  it  needs  to  com- 
plete the  Tri-Star  program,  leaving  the 
door  open  for  future  loan  applications. 

The  one  appealing  argument  the  pro- 
ponents of  tills  measure  have  put  forth 
is  the  protection  of  31,000  Lockheed  Jobs 
through  the  giiarantee  of  these  loans.  But 
a  better  way  to  protect  these  Jobs  would 
be  to  have  the  company  declare  bank- 
ruptcy, reorganize,  and  rid  Itself  of  the 
present  catastropiilc  management.  One 
advantage  of  capitalism  is  that  an  in- 
efficient company  that  cannot  operate 
prttiBtably  must  change  or  go  under.  But 
Congress  Is  now  asked  to  prevent  this 
altematlTe  from  arising.  Under  such 
bankruptcy  proceedings  most  of  Lock- 
heed's Job  openings  would  remain.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  take  seriously  the  admin- 
istratton's  interest  in  providing  Jobs  in 
light  of  the  recent  veto  of  a  putdic  works 
bill  that  would  have  established  200,000 
Jobs  in  the  construction  industry. 

Periiape.  though,  we  should  look  at  the 
situation  throusli  the  eyes  of  Lockheed's 
oomxMtitors,  and  their  employees.  Both 
McDonnell-Douglas  and  Boeing  are 
under  great  financial  pressure,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  at  an  unfair  competitive 
disadvantage  if  Lockheed  gets  its  loan 
guarantees.  Shall  this  Government  then 
guarantee  loans  for  the  other  two  com- 
panies to  jirotect  their  Jobs?  Or  shall  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  insuring  the  profits 
of  only  one  company  in  the  field?  In 
either  case  the  result  would  be  an  under- 
mining of  any  element  of  free  enter- 
prise left  in  the  aircraft  industry. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  obscure 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  by  asking 
for  $2  billion  in  loan  guarantees,  osten- 
sibly for  any  large  business  which  is  in 
similar  trouble.  That  does  not  change 
the  fact  tiiat  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  save  Lockheed.  It  compounds  the  harm 
that  will  be  done  by  this  measure,  how- 
ever, by  opening  the  door  for  future 
guaranteed  loans  to  future  Lockheeds. 
Earlier  we  were  presented  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  saving  one  company:  now  we 
see  that  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
become  the  lifeguard  for  all  companies. 

Thus.  I  oppose  this  measure.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
helping  giant  corporations  to  continue 
their  incompetence.  The  job  issue  which 
has  l>een  raised  concerns  me,  but  is  not  so 
serious  as  Lockheed  would  have  us  think 
when  compared  with  the  dangerous  prec- 
edents which  would  be  set.  This  measure 
is  one  way  to  hasten  the  disappearance 
of  free  enterprise  in  this  country  as 
mammoth,  inefficient,  and  Government- 
subsidized  companies  take  over  the 
landscape. 

However,  because  the  matter  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
asking  for  some  measiu'e  of  ecmomic 
Justice  by  Introducing  an  amendment  to 
establish  an  equal  $2  billion  amount  of 
loan  guarantees  for  small  bosinesses  and 
farmers. 

Just  as  Lockheed  faces  proUems — 
mostly  of  its  own  making — many  farmers 


and  merchants  are  suffering  fran  the 
effects  of  inflation  and  Ught  credit.  There 
are  now  more  than  10,000  small  busi- 
nesses across  the  Nation  which  are  in 
tlanger  of  collapsing  in  this  time  of 
inflation-recession.  Approval  of  this  bill 
may  clinch  the  failure  of  these  com- 
panies, for  banks  will  again  be  encour- 
aged to  loan  to  major  corporations,  wliich 
are  protected  by  the  Government,  rather 
than  to  small  businesses,  which  are  at 
the  mercy  of  an  unfriendly  marketplace. 

This  Nation  must  begin  to  address  it- 
sdf  to  the  issue  of  the  tjuality  of  the  life 
we  all  share.  We  must  decide  now  wheth- 
er as  a  matter  of  national  policy  we  will 
show  preference  for  the  assembly  line 
over  the  small  shop,  corporate  agricul- 
ture over  the  faunUy  farm,  chalnstores 
over  neigfaboibood  merctaants.  The  re> 
soiurces  of  this  Nation  would  be  mipro- 
priately  and  profitably  spent  aiding  the 
small  businessman,  the  small  farmer, 
and  the  minority  businessman,  all  of 
wh(»n  are  discriminated  against  by  the 
structure  of  our  flnaTidal  and  economic 
syston.  Two  billion  dollars  of  loan  guar- 
antees would  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing the  little  man  in  our  economy. 

Surely,  our  values  and  our  sense  of 
Justice  have  not  been  so  perverted  that 
we  hasten  to  prop  up  Lockheed  with  its 
many  failures  and  demonstrable  irre- 
sponsibility in  dealing  with  puUie 
moneys,  while  we  abandon  the  sturdy 
entrepreneur  who  stands  altme  in  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  commerce.  The 
econocnic  deck  is  stacked  stolitlly  against 
the  individual,  and  this  bill  simply  puts 
another  ace  up  the  sleeves  of  large  cor- 
porations. I  implore  this  body  to  spurn 
the  attempt  to  make  Government  the 
handmaiden  of  big  business. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  at  least  extend  the  same  open 
hand  to  our  farmers  and  smaU  business- 
men. For  those  who  want  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  our  major  corporations — 
deemed  "major"  because  of  their  size — 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  recognize 
that  we  should  also  provide  help  to  the 
small  businessman  and  f  armCT  who,  in 
the  aggregate,  constitute  the  majw  un- 
derpinning of  our  economy. 

Thus,  in  the  name  of  economic  Jus- 
tice, any  Senator  who  supports  the  bill 
before  us  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  that 
I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  (wdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokb,  as  follows: 

AMXNBKKMT    NO.    SOO 

On  p»ge  2.  line  14.  iDaert  tlie  following: 

"In  tb«  c*8e  of  gnumnt«M  of  loans  to 
faim  owners  or  proprietors  of  amall  boat- 
neasea  under  aecUon  4(a)(3).  tba  Board  may 
(Megata  Its  authority  to  conwtrtar  and  giant 
or  deny  loan  guarantcaa  undar  ttiiB  Act  to  tb» 
Farmeia  Home  Administration  or  tlie  SmaU 
Buslneaa  Administration." 

On  paga  a.  line  11,  insert  the  foQowlng 
newparagn^h: 

"(3)  Tbe  requlrementa  ot  dauaa  (1)(A) 
of  this  aaetlon  ahall  not  M>Ply  ia  the  eaas 
of  a  loan  guanuntaa  to  a  fSnnar  awsmr  or 
propttotor  at  a  small  baaUMsa  within  Um 
daflnltion  of  secUon  3.  Unttad  Statas  Ooda 
632." 
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Oa  p«c«  7.  Un*  35.  itrllu  out  "tajMOMO,- 
000"  mad  laiiert  In  Uau  fbanof  "•4,000.000.- 
^000". 
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^''U^  ^'"*'  ^'^'^  ^'**"*  '•  ^'cCkAey,    rorr)  has  agreed  to  coatponsar  the  Saxbe- 
retired.  Ctuiroh  amendment  suqiendlnff  Amerl- 


ADDmONAL  COePONSORS  OF 
AMBMDMENT8 


iro.  IS* 

At  the  re<in£8t  of  Mr.  Sazu.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snvns)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixorr) 
were  added  ai  coqxnsars  of  amend- 
ment No.  159,  Intended  to  be  propoeed 
to  S.  1057.  the  Ibtematl(mal  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971. 


MO.  as« 

i  At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Pkauoh,  the 
Smator  fnan  Tennessee  (Bfr.  Baku) 
was  added  as  a  cosponaor  of  amendment 
Mo.  289.  tntcpded  to  be  propoeed  to  S. 
382,  a  bill  tQ  esUbUsh  a  Federal  iaections 
CommissioQ. 

AMKNSICKMT  HO.  M« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bakkk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amen<hnent  No. 
245.  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  2201, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  serricemen's  groap 
life  insurance  program  to  extend  conver- 
sion privileses  and  Insurance  coverage 
from  120  days  to  1  year  after  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
foUowing  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Rodney  Doane  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  examiner  in  chief.  UJS. 
Patait  Office,  vice  Isaac  C.  Stone, 
resigned. 

K-ereton  Sturtevant.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
an  examiner  in  chief.  US.  Patent  Office, 
vice  George  A.  Gorecki,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 


Albert  Y.  Bryan.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  ba 
UJS.  diatriet  judge,  eastern  distilet  of 
Virginia,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Piddle  Law  91-272.  approved  June  2. 
1970. 

Malcolm  M  Lucas,  of  California,  to  be 
VB.  district  Judge,  central  district  <a 
California,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91>272,  approved  June  2, 
1970. 

Lawrence  T.  X^rdlck,  of  CaUfomia,  to 
be  UB.  district  Judge,  central  district  of 
CaUfomia,  vice  Thurmond  Clarke,  de- 
ceased. 

Herbert  F.  Murray,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
UB.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  vice  Roszel  C.  Thomsen.  re- 
tired. 

Spencer  M.  Williams,  off  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge,  northern  district 
of  California,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2, 
1970. 

Joseph  H.  Young,  Ot  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Maryland,  vice  R.  Dorsey  Watkins,  re- 
tiring. 

William  H.  Timbers,  of  Comiectlci^ 
to  be  UB.  drcutt  Judge,  second  drcnit, 
vice  Robert  P.  Anderson,  retired. 

David  Luke  Norman,  of  the  District 
ot  Colundiia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  vice  Jerris  Leonard. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

TTie  subcommittee  ccmsiBts  ci  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxllak), 
the  Senatw  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HstTSKA),  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    BY    SUB- 
COMMITTES  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  WniiTAMS.  BCr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  will  hold  public  hearings  begin- 
ning July  27,  1971,  in  room  4232  of  the 


New  Senate  OfBce  Building  to  receive  the 

file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  SS?*!!?' °i  P?"°°*  T^°  H*^*  "V^^" 
before  Wednodav  Juiv  as  1971  «nv  P*****  ^  private  pension  plans  of  prl- 
ueiore    weaneBoay,  yuiy  m,   1871,  any    _*.  ,„H«rf™  an^  «,v,«  #«..  »...i».._  Jl-. 


representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  cooMming  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


vate  industry  and  who  for  various  rea- 
sons have  not  received  the  pension  bene- 
fits they  believed  they  would  receive. 


Mr. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
EASTLAND.    Mr.   President,   on 


behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
July  28. 1971.  at  10:30  am.,  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  OfDce  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Paul  Benson.  <rf  North  Dakota,  to  be 
UB.  dlstrlet  Judge  for  the  district  of 
North  Dakota,  vice  Ronald  N.  Davis, 
retiring. 

C.  Stanley  Blalr,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
UBl  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
PnUie  Law  91-272,  astprored  June  2. 
1970. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OP  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL   OH»OKTUNITy 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  re<iuirements  of  sec- 
tion 111(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  I  announce  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  will  hold  hearings  on 
July  27,  28,  and  29.  1971,  at  10  ajn.  in 
rooms  1318, 1202,  and  O-308  New  Senate 
OfDce  Building  respectively  on  urban  ed- 
ucation in  the  black  community. 


AIX>niONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUSi^NSION  OF  AMERICAN  AID 
TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.   SAXBE. 


can  aid  to  Pakistan  until  adequate  reUef 
measures  are  undertaken  in  Bast  Paki- 
stan. In  agreeing  to  coqxnsor  this 
amendmoit  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
stated: 

It  appears  that  West  Pakistan  Is  more  con- 
cerned with  military  measures  against  East 
Faktstan.  and  la  uiUnterasted  or  incompe- 
tent regarding  the  desperate  business  of 
allevlaOng  the  suffering  of  Cast  PaklaUn. 

We  cannot  control  the  actions  of  the  West 
Pakistan  government,  but  we  should  Insist 
that  American  aid  be  used  to  allerlate  the 
suffering,  not  Intensify  It. 

Mr.  President.  Z  am  aware  that  Paki- 
stan may  have  been  instnunental  in  ar- 
ranging the  Kissinger  trip  to  China.  I 
hope  that  we  were  not  required  to  pay 
too  high  a  price  for  Pakistan's  role  in 
this  affair. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  further  press  accoimts  oo 
Pakistan  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
(nom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July 

30,1071] 

BxNCAu  AmrocATKs  or  Psacs  Wasnxs  About 

CoLLABoaanoM 

(By  Heiuy  S.  Bradsber) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — Kondukar  Iilaha- 
burbur  Rahman  does  not  sleep  at  home  any 
more.  It  is  unsafe. 

Re  moves  about  warUy  during  the  Cay- 
tlme.  At  night  he  hides  In  the  home  of  one 
friend  er  another.  He  la  afraid  of  being 
murdered. 

Rahman  la  a  member  of  the  peace  com- 
mittee at  Jhlkargacha,  a  smaU  town  near 
the  Indian  border  on  the  road  to  Calcutta. 
Peace  committees  have  been  establlahed  all 
over  East  Pakistan  since  the  army  crack- 
down to  collaborate  with  martial  law  au- 
thorities. 

Rahman  said  he  had  received  a  threaten- 
ing letter  signed  by  the  Xaat  Pakistan  Com- 
munist party  warning  against  collaboration. 

Two  peace  committee  chairmen  in  nearl>y 
villages  have  been  killed,  he  said.  He's 
worried. 

tXTTER   or   WABNtKC 

To  the  south,  at  Khulna,  the  top  civil 
offlclal  for  the  southwestern  part  of  East 
Pakistan,  Commlasioner  Hasan  Zaman,  has 
received  an  unsigned  letter  warning  blm  to 
quit  working  for  the  martial  law  regime 
or  he  would  be  killed.  The  chief  police  official 
for  the  area  also  was  threatened.  Both  Uve 
behind  anned  guards. 

The  clandestine  radio  of  the  "Bangia  Desh 
government,"  now — ezUed  opponents  of  rale 
from  West  Pakistan,  frequently  reports  "ex- 
ecutions" of  peace  committee  members  and 
other  alleged  enemies  of  the  East  Pakistani 
people. 

WhUc  peace  committee  memL^rs  are  afraid 
of  a leaitl  nation,  residents  of  a  number  of 
vUIages  say  they  are  afraid  of  peace  com- 
mittee members  as  well  as  the  army. 

ACCTOATION    MASS 

The  peace  committee  members  are  accused 
of  using  their  positions  to  even  old  pollUcal 
scores  and  for  common  gangsterism. 

According  to  lome  prominent  Bengali 
leaders,  the  most  discredited  and  disreput- 
able men  came  forward  after  the  Initial 
bloodshed  in  March  and  AprU  to  offer  their 
servloee  to  the  army.  "They  are  people  who 


be'SS^-.SJlS^./'- "'.?•' ^^^2    greft  Pteimr^  ta^^SS'-tlit  ttS    t'^e;tS"c^Se'Si!*«i^e.r^lr  '  ''^"" 
be  UB.  district  Judge,  southern  district    senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al-       Many  members  are  politicians  who  were 
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wiped  out  lAma.  MuJlbur  Rahman's  Awmml 
lieagoe  got  TS  pwcent  of  the  vote  InlaatDs- 
cendMrs  tfectJons  in  East  PaUstaa.  The 
Leagiie  is  now  bannad  and  Bahmaa  la  avails 
ing  trial  fbr  treason. 

President  A.  IL  Tabya  Khan  baa  said  by- 
electlons  «m  be  hsld  to  fill  tha  Watlnnal  hm- 
sembty  seats  of  Avaml  League  mwnhers 
whom  the  govenunent  thinks  guUty  of 
Crimea. 

oovxKNioitx  oama 

S*  far  the  geiwaiiieitl  la  known  ta  have 
won  over  onljr  iriwat  aS  e<  160  Awaoel  League 
niemhen  of  the  Hattmal  AaeaHUy.  It  hopee 
to  preaaure  more  Into  deaamadng  IfnJWwir 

Bahman,  thus lednrtng  tta lieiieaiiwul  at 

the  lack  o(  loeal  wapfoit  and  UodUng  the 
uumbar  o<  by  sjecittoim 

Peare  eeaeialttee  iiuilma  apparently  hope 
to  wla  the  by  elaeSlone  and  reeiime  the  pfr> 
Utlcal  rolea  from  which  the  voters  dumped 
them  In  tha  tna  elaettaB  Dee.  7. 

The  oegini— ■  c<  the  peace  eowiinlttew  was 
Khwata  rbalniHain.  an  old  poilttclan  who 
got  QOly  aa  penent  o<  the  vo«e  agaUvt 
•Sheikh  Mudth"  In  XhalruMin'B  eld  Dacca 
conatltuency  In  Dewmher. 

Khairuddla  eoqtialned  that  the  peaee  coas- 
mlttaee  are  eappoeed  to  ii»o»  Ide  coaununlea- 
tlon  between  the  people  and  the  govemnMnt. 
poaMDva  aTTMOAaiFs 

They  are  Tatslng  their  own  armed  auxilia- 
ries, he  said. 

Khatniddin  eetfmatad  the  niunber  of  peace 
committee  membeta  killed  In  the  last  two 
months  at  between  SQ9  and  400. 

He  has  been  threatened  and  goes  around 
Dacca  with  a  carload  of  armed  men. 

The  odlcer  directing  dvU  affairs  In  Ehst 
Pakistan.  Btaj.  Oen.  Rao  Farman  All  Khan. 
saM  the  number  at  peace  committee  members 
killed  was  only  about  100  and  only  20  of  them 
were  important  leaden. 

But  boOi  a  sampling  of  several  areaa  and 
impreestoBB  of  oUmteis  here  suggest  Kbal- 
ruddin  and  right  and  the  general  was  trying 
to  play  down  the  ptoblem. 

In  Jessor  district,  where  Jhlkargacha  Is 
located,  421  committee  members  were  re- 
ported killed  In  recent  weeka.  In  Khulna 
district,  33  reportedly  were  klUed. 

ITiese  districts  probably  have  higher  than 
average  tolls,  but  still  the  province-wide  to- 
tal seems  high. 

um-a  MXAiciita  setw 

Oen.  nnaan  said  almost  every  Bengali 
working  for  or  with  the  government  In  a 
prominent  position  has  received  a  threaten- 
ing letter.  Therefore,  he  contended,  the  let- 
ters have  UtUe  meaning — they  would  be 
roan  frl^tenlag   if   more  selective. 

This  did  not  sound  like  the  kind  of  rea- 
soning with  which  Kondnkar  Mahaburbur 
Tahman  would  agree,  but  there  was  no 
chanoe  to  go  beck  and  try  n  out  on  him. 

Unable  to  spread  its  forces  around 
enough  to  protect  an  peace  committee  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  all  bridges  and  other  impor- 
tant points  iB  the  province,  the  army  has 
tried  to  protect  them  with  terror. 

There  have  been  reports  of  retaliatory  klU- 
Ings  of  villagers  where  peace  committee 
members  have  been  murdered.  Although  this 
could  not  be  directly  confirmed.  It  foUowed 
loglstlcaUy  fftun  the  announced  policy  of 
holding  an  area  conecttvely  reaponalble 
for  anything  that  goes  wrong  in  It. 


tha  aauaoptlon  la  that  tha  vUlagen  are 
llkaly  to  ha  aa  much  In  fear  of  and  op- 
to  Viet  Cong  tenor   bands  aa   the 


The  pnttem  a(  loeal  le^aMHtattreii  of 
the  eenkznl  aothortty  having  to  sleep  away 
from  home  in  order  to  eecaps  aeeaaslBatian 
u  reiilnlsaeBt  of  Tletaam. 

The  teats  of  aeanrtty  then   Is   whether 
the  vUlaga 
Bleep  hi  their 

Bat  ftt  as  tha  atroettlea  of  Vietnam,  the 
Saigon  govemment  has  never  foUowed  ttte 
praettae  of  rsUdaStng  agaimt  tha  vBlag^ 
era  when  the  headman  gets  murdered.  There 


Here,  hotpwrer.  martial  law  anthorltlaa  tram 
West  Pakistan  aaaaa  to  aarama  that  undv- 
pounA  MMHSina  reyaeeent  tha  feellnge  of 
tha  ''«''~~»'  people  and  the  way  to  stop 
them  ia  to  bcijag  pceeaure  on  the  people. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  July  31.  1»71) 

BKB8L8  BiOVK  RKBLT  Ot  PAMBTaW 


(By  Lee  Leacaae) 

Dacca. — The  guerrGDa  leader  waited  until 
two  foreign  reporters  had  been  in  the  vma^e 
for  about  10  ndntites  before  he  appeared 
from  behind  a  hoose,  tmarmed,  but  followed 
by  a  young  man  carrying  a  rifle. 

He  had  agreed  to  the  meeting  on  the  con- 
dition that  neither  his  name  nor  the  name 
of  the  vinage  he  now  fivm  In  be  reported. 

He  appeared  to  be  so  confident  of  his  safety 
that  no  secmlty  guards  were  posted  on  the 
muddy  road  the  reporters  walked  to  reach 
him. 

The  Pakistan  government  said  the  only  slg- 
nlflcant  UberatioQ  Army  (MTitkl  FauJ) 
guerrilla  elements  Bghting  for  Beat  Pak- 
istan's independence  operate  ftom  sancto- 
arles  acroae  the  Indian  border,  making  hH- 
arid-nni  raids. 

The  guerrilla,  who  ia  deputy  leader  of  a 
platoon  of  37  men,  freely  conceded  that 
ahnost  all  his  ammunnion  and  weapons  come 
from  India  and  that  he  once  took  his  unit 
Into  India  after  a  succesef  ul  ambnah  of  army 
soldiers  that  be  knew  woohl  bring  reprlaate. 

However,  be  says  that  his  band  has  been 
living  In  the  same  predominantly  kioalem 
village  Btnee  it  returned  from  India  Jane  38 
n>Mt  tntends  to  stay  well  Inside  Best  Pakistan. 

Bs  men  avoid  the  main  roade  son>e  B 
mUes  ftom  their  base  during  the  daytime, 
but  otherwise  they  move  freely,  the  guerrilla 
said.  The  night  bekxiga  to  them  and  In  the 
day,  they  have  no  fear  erf  encountering  sol- 
diers m  the  watertogged  paddies  and  jote 
fields  of  this  low-lying  laud. 

They  get  no  pay.  but  occasionally  receive 
nK>ney  from  acrcas  the  border  which  they 
use  to  pay  for  food.  Some,  the  guerrilla  ex- 
plained, Is  not  paid  for.  "We  go  tram  hoose  to 
houee  picking  up  voluntary  oootributione.'' 

He  said  the  local  farmers  didnt  mind  eop- 
portlng  his  men  anc  were  happy  to  have 
them  In  the  village.  Kaaldenta  of  a  nearby 
vlttsge  said  later  that  they  resented  giving 
up  eearee  fbod,  b«t  that  they  preferred  the 
guemnaa  to  the  army. 

An  of  the  platoon's  leaders  are  veterans  of 
the  Bengan  reglnwnU  of  the  Pakistan  army. 
The  depnty  leader  served  for  SI  years  aa  a 
none ommlnti  onrrt  oAcer  htfbre  he  retired  a 
year  ago. 

He  said  that  seven  platoon  members  had 
regtilar  mUltary  backgrounds  and  90  are 
students  recruited  locally  after  the  Pakistan 
army  stmek  and  the  etvU  war  began  March  36. 

The  platoon  operatea  Independently,  btit 
has  nrequent  contact  with  another  platoon 
of  rengtily  eqtial  slae  that  lives  in  a  nearby 
vinage. 

They  receive  no  orders  from  higher  military 
authorities,  but  send  written  reports  of  their 
actiona  by  mnner  across  the  border  to  gner- 
rina  camps  In  India,  he  said. 

His  men  have  sten  guns,  light  machine 
guns  and  adequate  sup|rtles  of  ammunition, 
dynamite  and  mtaes,  ttie  guerrilla  leader 
aakl.  Be  added  they  have  no  shortage  of 
medldne. 

At  the  moment  he  is  not  interested  in 
finding  new  recruits  and  appears  to  rtiy  tor 
ultfanate  vtetocy  on  large  nuiubers  of  gnsr- 
rinas  now  training  In  India.  Hie  maintains 
that  aeo.OOe  wm  shortly  move  acram  the 
border  to  atta^  the  army  In  his  aector.  but 
that  figure  seems  enormoutfy  emggeimted. 

He  Is  snapleloas  of  strangen  and  skplalned 
that  If  a  man  arrived  la  tiM  vmage  wanting 
to  enlist,  he  wouM  he  shot  as  a  Pakistan 


Mnay  agent.  Ha  waa  also  detennlnad.  that  his 
platoon  will  execute  any  aoldler  taken 
IBlaiMtei.  but  none  have  been  captured  alive 

yat. 

The  lasgaat  aettaa  Ma  ait  hna  parttelpatad 
in  waa  an  ■■Iwiiti  that  he  and  other  local 
r— HJT^^n  behave  killed  more  than  3D  Paki- 
stani aoldleta  in  April. 

It  was  after  that  tlre-flght  that  he  retreated 
to  India,  where  he  waa  honaed  and  eared  for 
by  tha  Indian  army.  FHaa  the  hnttles  be 
watched  at  the  border,  he  oonflmed  ftki- 
stan^  ahegathm  that  Indian  KtUMry  and 
nstntan  often  fire  acroas  the 
port  of  gOMTilla 
army. 

Since  returning  to  East  PakhSan.  hia  pla- 
toon has  been  relaUvaty  tnactlea  owiitittring 
their  freedom  of  movement  Ina  generatty  im- 
defended  coxintryslde. 

They  amboahed  an  armiy  track  and  believe 
they  wowndfid  one  soldier.  Moet  ree^aiy.  they 
raided  a  pcdice  staUon  and  captured  13  rifles 
without  suffering  or  Inflicting  any  casualties 
after  the  sentry  fled. 

The  deputy  platoon  leader  aaya  that  his 
unit  has  not  suffered  any  casualties  since  the 
war  began  and  that  no  one  has  deserted  from 
his  command. 

He  waa  reticent  about  future  plans,  but 
made  It  clear  that  hia  men  wUI  use  their 
dynamite  and  mines  to  cut  roads  In  an  ef- 
fort to  further  nmlt  the  movement  of  the 
army  which  relies  on  Its  Jeepe  and  tru<^s 
and  rarely  ventures  into  the  countryside. 

m  addition  to  harassing  the  army  and 
podce.  the  guerrillas  want  to  assassinate 
members  of  the  Peace  CKMnmlttees — groups 
of  local  people  who  work  with  the  army 
atMl  often  decide  for  the  army  which  local 
villagers  are  reliable  and  which  should  be 
arrested  or  shot. 

ReportB  of  Peace  Committee  members  be- 
ing lulled  are  common  throughout  East  Pak- 
istan. The  depnty  platoon  leader^  men  hare 
caught  and  murdered  one. 

Their  victim  had  ordered  a>e  murder  of 
two  men  and.  by  the  guerrilla  leader's  ac- 
count, a-as  not  unprepared  for  their  retribu- 
tion. 

Be  aAad  Sor  an  hoar  to  say  good-bye  to 
his  mother  and  alter  that  time  had  eteiiaed. 
ha  wine  god  ftam  the  booee  and  Iheed  a 
"peopla'B  ooart~  the  guenmae  had  haMOy 
assembled  by  waking  up  aeveral  nefghhors 

The  unaurprlslng  verdict  waa  guQty  and 
the  guerrillas  led  him  about  a  mile  to  the 
main  road,  where  they  shot  htm  and  lef. 
his  body  by  the  roadside. 

Like  the  Pakistan  army,  the  guerrOtas  have 
glvaa  thwntrlrm  tha  ftm^r  of  lUk  and  death 
The  leader  remarked  that  ha  had  spent  the 
last  night  unsueccssfuUy  looking  for  another 
Peaee  Committee  member  who  is  marked  for 
asaaeslnation . 

He  bellevee  in  the  outlawed  Awaml  League 
of  Sheikh  linjabtir  Rahman  whidi  won  f^k- 
istan'a  fiiat  national  iSertlon  last  Deceaiher. 

nt  fow  the  guerrilla  movement  aa  the  ndU- 
tary  army  of  the  Awami  Leagne  and  is  eon- 
fldeut  that  the  Awaml  League  wiU  becowiP 
the  ruling  party  when  Bast  Pakistan  wiu»  U ; 
Independence. 

He  spoke  unemotionally  about  hia  guar- 
rlUa  activities  and  his  view  of  the  futvire. 
predicting  that  he  would  not  have  to  live  in 
East  Pakistan's  villages  for  long. 

Bo  far.  the  gnentlla  leader  haa  run  a  M- 
sioaly.  relatieely  palnlem  underground  resist- 
ance struggle  since  March  2S. 

lioat  obswveis  here  do  not  sham  hia  con- 
viction that  the  civil  war  wlB  end  aoon.  HU 
platoor  Is  likely  to  see  much  more  ftghtlng 
before  there  will  be  a  chance  that  his  goal  can 
be  achieved. 

Pakistan  Rsbkls  Biasx  Dacca  Poem  Puuns 

T>^*^»_    Kaar    Panjacan.- 
rebela  carrying  autoaaatlo 
three  power  plants  In  Dacca  and  hi eetsdl 
out  of  commission,  leaving  major  Indtntrial 
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and  Nil<l«&tUI  areM  wlthotit  •l*etrictty 
today. 

OOdals  at  th*  Wuii  Paktoteal  Wat«r  •&« 
Power  DeTelopment  Autborlty  said  the  bomb- 
ings won  •arrtod  ou«  almost  atmultuiooualy 
last  night  ta  ttane  dlffsrsnt  parts  <rf  tb*  olty. 
knocking  out  more  tban  half  the  eleetrtetty* 
generating  capacity  oX  tbs  East  Pakistan 
c»plUl. 

Tb*  oadals  said  thres  guards  ifvre  wound- 
^  ed  at  «n  old  substation  near  tte  8ha  Agh 
Hotel. 

OacUls  at  a  seoond  substation  at  Mall- 
bagh  HiUbavg  said  at  least  haU  a  damn  m«n 
carrylag  ststt  guns  ordered  flye  police  guards 
to  drop  their  weapons  and  blew  up  the  trans- 
former at  8  :M  pjn. 

Also  knocked  out  of  aetlon  was  a  80-mega- 
watt  station  In  the  Ullon  district. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  July  31,  1971] 
McNaxaka  Apoloot  to  Yahta  naiHjaiai) 
Kakacbi,  Pakutaii. — President  Agha  Mo- 
hammad Tahya  Khan  was  reported  today  to 
have  received  a  letter  from  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara.  president  of  the  World  Bank  express- 
ing regret  over  the  unauthorized  publication 
In  the  American  press  of  a  World  Bank  re- 
port on  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan. 

Receipt  of  the  letter  was  reported  by  the 
Associated  Press  of  Pakistan,  the  official 
press  agency.  The  agency  said  the  report, 
prepared  by  a  World  Bank  team  after  a  vlait 
to  Pakistan,  was  meant  for  private  informa- 
tion of  the  11-natlon  consortium  that  coordi- 
nate aid  for  Pakistan.  It  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  had  found  the  document  "biased  and 
provocative"  and  had  placed  restrictions  on 
its  circulation. 

Excerpts  from  the  report  were  printed  in 
The  New  York  Times  of  July  13.  accompanied 
by  a  Washington  dliyatch  disclosing  its  con- 
tents. 

The  agency  said  that  "vested  interests  be- 
hind the  biased  and  tendentious  report  de- 
fled  the  ban  and  leaked  out  portions  of  the 
draft  report  they  thought  xamag^ng  to  Pak- 
istan and  embarrassing  to  the  United  States 
Government." 

The  agency  quoted  "poliUcal  quarters"  In 
Rawalpindi.  Pakistan's  Interim  capital,  as 
having  said  that  the  World  Bank  mission  had 
"swallowed  the  Indian  propaganda  hook,  line 
and  sinker"  and  had  produced  a  "highly 
tendentious  and  polUlcaUy  motivated  re- 
port." 


RBCYCLINa  URBAN  ORE 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
appearing  in  yesterday's  editions  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  describes  some 
promising  projects  aimed  at  converting 
"trash"  into  cash.  For  in  reality,  that 
"trash"  is  our  largest  unused  natural 
resource.  As  we  continue  to  deplete  our 
other  resources,  we  will  surely  want  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  a  resource  that 
Is  growing  day  by  day.^VWth  new  tech- 
niques such  as  those  described  In  this 
article,  it  should  soon  be  possible  to  begin 
"mining"  our  solid  waste  on  a  large  scale 
and  at  a  substantial  profit. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord. 

TTiere  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
asfoUows: 

XTUax  Oax:  Ak  Untappbo  Natusal 
Rksouscx 
(By  David  Mahsman) 
Amettca  q>cnda  $43  blUlon  annxtally  to 
bury  something  worth  millions  of  donan. 
It's  called  "urban  ore"  by  the  director  of 


the  VS.  Bareaa  of  Mines  Bsaearch  Oeater 
In  College  Park,  and  he  says  it's  Amoiloa'S 
only  growing  natural  resource  at  a  time  wten 
other  such  resources  are  being  consumed  to 
the  point  of  eartlnetlon. 

Max  Bpendlove  la  not  lefMrlng  to  copper, 
gold  or  sUver.  He  is  talking  about  refuse — 
tin  cans,  old  bottles,  everything  that  the 
American  housewife  throws  out  as  trash.  A 
few  miles  away  from  the  biu«au's  center,  a 
bureau  pUot  plant  In  suburban  Edmonston 
Is  proving  the  ultimate  value  of  "urban  ore." 
Since  November.  VMB,  the  Edmonston  pUot 
plant,  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  operation, 
has  t>een  taking  incinerator  residue — what  is 
left  after  urban  waste  is  burned — from  Alex- 
andria and  other  cities,  and  recycling  the 
residue,  separating  its  component  parts — 
glass,  iron  and  nonferrous  m^tais  suoh  as 
aluminum  and  zinc. 

In  the  works  is  a  new  plant  that  will 
take  raw.  unbumed  refuse  and  do  the  same 
thing,  recovering  paper  and  plastics  in  the 
process. 

The  project  was  set  up  to  prove  that  rec- 
lamation is  both  feasible  and  commercially 
attractive  for  areas  with  pi^ulAtions  at  least 
of  BO0.000.  Martin  Stanayck,  supervising  met- 
allurgist at  the  pUot  plant,  says  the  process- 
ing cost  is  about  S4  a  ton.  But  he  says  the 
products  from  the  recycling  process  wUl 
sell  for  about  $15  a  ton. 

The  initial  cost  of  setting  up  a  recycling 
plant  for  an  area  of  600,000  populaUon  U 
estimated  by  Stanczyk  at  $1.$  million.  The 
plant  could  process  about  360  tons  of  incin- 
erated residue  a  day.  he  says,  and  the  $11 
profit  per  ton  would  eventually  offset  the  cost 
of  the  plant  and  the  processing. 

Fr&ncis  Palumbo,  a  project  chemist,  sees 
two  inuiiediate  and  interrelated  problems  for 
recycled  waste:  the  lack  of  a  market  for  re- 
claimed products  and  consumer  aversion  to 
the  term  "secondary  materials." 

But  Palumbo,  along  with  other  project 
oQclals,  says  that  these  are  temporary  prob- 
lems at  best  and  that  recycling  is  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

Officials  feel  this  wlU  be  particularly  true 
when  the  raw  refuse  recycling  plant — which 
operates  without  an  Incinerator — is  de- 
veloped. Paul  Sullivan,  coordinator  for  the 
Edmonston  project,  says  the  new  plant 
should  be  open  In  three  months. 

Raw  refuse  recycling  plants  will  be  de- 
signed to  serve  areas  of  under  500,000  popula- 
tion. "In  six  montlis,  we'll  Imow  if  we're 
headed  in  the  right  direction."  said  Sullivan. 
Officials  estimate  the  ooet  of  building  a  raw 
refuse  recycling  plant  will  l>«  about  the  same 
as  constructing  an  incinerator  to  handle  the 
same  amount  of  refuse.  Paper  and  plastic  wlU 
be  the  principal  Items  reclaimed  by  such  a 
plant. 

Spendlove  says  that  potential  uses  of  re- 
claimed pap«'  are  "tremendous." 

It  can  be  used,  Spendlove  said,  as  a  fuel  or 
as  wallboa]^  ot  packing  material.  "The  Agri- 
culture Department  has  a  process  for  making 
it  into  protein  for  cattle  feed.  It  can  be  con. 
verted  Into  cru  Je  oil  or  synthetic  natural  gas. 
"There  are  probably  a  half-dozen  ways  to 
use  it  that  we  haven't  thought  of  yet.  be- 
cause we  haven't  had  to."  he  continued.  "I'm 
convinced  that  as  the  problem  (lack  of  re- 
sources) becomes  greater,  ingenvilty  will  show 
itself  in  even  more  products." 

"Urban  ore  is  a  phenomenal  material," 
Spendlove  asserts.  "Based  on  the  content  of 
metals,  it  must  be  classed  as  a  high-grade 
ore.  And  on  the  variety  of  different  metals 
that  it  contains.  It  is  different  frmn  any- 
thing that  Mother  Nature  ever  thought  of. 

"No  smelting  is  necessary,  because  It  is 
already  In  a  metallic  stete,"  he  said.  "We're 
way  ahead  of  the  game  from  the  start.  Urban 
ore  has  a  lot  going  for  it — it's  as  good  or 
better  than  other  materials." 

The  Edmonston  plant  s^>arates  Individual 
materials  by  dumping  incinerator  residue 
Into  a  rotating  drum  where  it  is  washed.  The 


smallo^  pieces  drop  through  the  drum  to  vari- 
ous sized  screens  where  they  are  further 
separated  according  to  size.  The  larger  ma- 
terial  u  shredded  and  put  back  with  the 
smaller  material. 

The  iron  is  then  taken  out  with  a  magnet 
and  the  remainder  is  ground,  the  glass  to 
powder  and  the  nonferrous  metals  to  flat 
flakes  that  are  easUy  separated.  The  ma- 
terial is  washed  throughout  the  operation, 
and  the  water  recycled. 

The  equipment  used  In  the  pHot  plant  is 
of  the  conventional  type,  is  relatively  inex- 
pensive,  and  was  titstaUed  by  plant  workers 
according  to  project  offlclais. 

"Every  pteoe  of  equipment  Is  off  the  shelf, 
nothing  exoac,"  said  Palumbo.  "That's  the 
nice  thing  about  it.  There's  no  problem  In 
buUdlng  such  a  plant."  Money  for  the  proj- 
ect comes  from  bureau  metallurgy  research 
funds. 

The  products  that  can  be  made  from  re- 
cycled waste  "are  limited  only  by  your  imag- 
inaUon."  Palumbo  said.  Almost  anything 
that  can  be  made  with  virgin  materials  can 
be  made  with  reclaimed  materials. 

Among  the  products  that  can  be  made 
from  the  recycled  glass.  Palumbo  said,  are 
new  botUes,  bricks  that  are  better  than 
bricks  made  from  new  materials.  InaiUation, 
roofing  materials  and  "glassphalt." 

"I'd  like  to  build  a  model  demonstration 
house  made  entirely  of  reclaimed  glass,"  Pa- 
lumbo said.  "This  would  include  bricks.  In- 
sulation, roofing  and.  of  course,  windows." 
There  are  other  benefits,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  making  some  Inroads  against  pol- 
lution. 

For  instance  Spendlove  feels  recycling 
plants  will  save  trees  by  reusing  paper  prod- 
ucts, get  rid  of  landfills,  stc^  pollution  from 
Incinerator  smokestacks  and  help  cut  down 
on  the  use  of  irreplaceable  natural  resources. 
In  particular,  raw  refuse  recycling  plants 
will  help  combat  air  pollution.  "I  would  guess 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  Incinerators  In  the 
country  are  operating  in  violation  of  the  air 
pollution  codes."  said  Spendlove.  "Raw  refuse 
recycling  plants  could  eliminate  the  need  for 
expensive  incinerators." 

Project  coordinator  Sullivan  sees  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  his  project  as  one  of  "Insuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  minerals  and  fuels  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  "It's  a  shame  to  waste  ma- 
terials like  this  when  you  can  reclaim  80  to 
85  per  cent  of  waste  material  into  a  poten- 
tially useful  form.  Industry  must  have  a  con- 
tinuous and  reliable  supply." 

Supervising  metaUtu^ist  Stanczyk  notes 
that  "the  denutnd  for  metal  is  becoming 
greater  and  greater.  We  (the  United  SUtes) 
mine  enough  lead  and  zinc  for  our  own  use, 
but  we  import  more  than  we  mine  of  the 
rest.  We'U  have  to  reclaim  usable  materials." 
The  lack  of  a  market  for  the  reclaimed  ma- 
terials, says  Palumbo,  stems  largely  from  the 
fact  that  "no  one  has  been  able  to  do  this 
before.  This  is  the  only  plant  of  Its  type,  and 
we  cant  produce  enough  for  industrial  use. 
"If  we  could  set  up  a  full-scale  demonstra- 
tion plant  in  a  metropolitan  area,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  could  make  a  market.  For  exam- 
ple, we  could  give  reclaimed  metal  to  U.S. 
Steel  free.  They  would  find  a  way  to  use  It, 
and  when  thky  do,  we  have  a  market." 

Palumbo  added  that  many  people  are  sim- 
ply "turned  off"  by  the  thought  of  using 
something  that  someone  else  has  already 
used. 

"If  you  go  to  a  store  and  see  two  Identical 
coats,  for  example,  but  one  says  'reprocessed 
wool'  and  the  other  'virgin  wool'."  he  said, 
"which  are  you  going  to  take? 

"And  If  yon  buy  a  botUe  of  Chanel,  even 
though  the  bottle  may  cost  only  two  cents, 
it  had  better  look  like  $10.  We've  got  to  con- 
vince manufacturers  that  p»ap\»  are  more 
Interested  In  the  Chanel  than  In  the  bottle," 
he  said. 

Business  may  lead  the  way  In  acceptance, 
officials  said. 
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•Tte  ahailaiiBi  iodvsfery  la  wUUng  to  ao- 
cept  tbaaaMHal  baA  without  <nwim>t»ttnn 
Tb«y  bava  laada  sueh  a  onnMnttmiint."  said, 
Spendlove.  "The  steel  Industry  Has  mad*  a 
similar  cominltmeat.  Tlie  gtan  tndoatiy  Has 
shown  a  tremendoua  latejert  to  deteg  tbelr 
part  In  recycUng.  Indnrtry  will  gear  Itstff 
to  tbs  proMMa  aa  the  Biatexlala  toeaocae  avail- 
able." 

"Parteys  Um  Arst  pegpto  t»  rwrda  goods 
were  tba  paopla  in  tlM  Stooa  Age."  Spend- 
love said  with  a  smile,  "when  they  reclaimed 
their  arrowheads  from  dead  aolmals.- 

SttUtran  saM  that  as  a  result  of  the  pDot 
pro  jeet  reeieUac  pluts -eevld  go  Into  c^Mra- 
tiom  tiiaiiiiinw.  Wa  couM  Invitt  engbieer- 
Ing  flnna  to  taM  4oa  designing  plants)  now. 
but  everyone  Is  broke." 

la  t^Um  at  Mm  aaaaomie  situation,  Spend- 
lova  flguzas  that  aoiae  type  of  fuU-ecalc  re- 
cycUng plant  win  be  ta  use  within  two  years. 
For  example.  CUeago  is  wcrking  on  a  plant 
that  win  recover  heat  for  steam  from  the 
city>  liiclBecaSar.  And  Hew  Ttek  Olty  U  look- 
ing into  tfee  poHlMUty  at  attaetilnt  a  plaaS 
similar  to  the  pilot  plant  to  tts  IneUMraSor, 
"but  the  hangi^  Is  a  lack  of  funds,"  he  con- 
ceded. 

SpMidlove  said  that  the  tedbnlcal  aeo^* 
ance  of  recycllac  "it  mavlnc  at  a  heck  of  a 
fast  pace,"  but  that  a  full-sized  demonstra- 
tion plant  wfD  have  to  be  developed  before 
reeyettng  meets  wtth  genecal  acesptaaoe. 
And  nntU  a  fidl-eteed  plant  Is  built.  peoOt- 
abUlty  oaa  be  baeed  only  on  "technical  q;>ec- 
ulatloB." 

"But  In  the  long  haul  well  see  a  tendency 
towatd  recycling,  probably  of  raw  refuse." 
said  BpaaOixn:  "TX  taaif  be  several  deeadas. 
even  80  years  or  More.  Bxit  onoe  we  get  tlte 
Initial  start,  we  win  see  recycUng  plants 
mushroom  all  over  the  country." 


A  CraOfON  BCOID:  CAPTIVITY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  barely  2 
weeks  have  passed  since  we  as  a  nation 
paused  briefly  to  celebrate  our  independ- 
ence. Annopriately,  we  pauae  this  wedc 
to  reDect  upon  the  number  and  plight  of 
other  nations  still  capttve.  whose  dtf- 
zens  do  not  and  cannot  appreciate  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom. 

Freedom  Is  a  word  we  use  loos^  here 
In  the  United  States,  frequently  without 
any  thought  as  to  what  It  means  in  oom- 
partson  to  other  nations.  I  think  it  would 
be  hi^fal  to  briefly  compare  the  degree 
to  wfal(^  we  enjoy  freedoms  with  the  de- 
gree to  which  ySbe  captive  nations  enjoy 
the  same  fieeduius. 

Bere,  we  worship  when,  where,  and 
how  we  please;  elsewhere,  there  Is  no 
worship,  much  less  any  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. 

Here,  we  speak  as  we  see  fit,  up  to 
the  point  of  "crsring  'fire'  in  a  crowded 
theater";  elsewhere,  citizens  are  impris- 
oned. 

Here,  we  publish  information  virtually 
without  limit,  including  state  sacrets; 
elsewhere,  there  are  no  newspapers  ex- 
cept those  owned  by  the  Government 
and  no  Journalists  except  those  who  speak 
for  the  Ckwcnunait. 

Here^  we  travel  when,  whsact.  and  how 
we  wish:  elacwherc.  there  is  no  travel 
without  a  Oovemment  peraiit. 

Here  we  cannot  be  searched  without 
a  wanantk  arrested  wUhsiit  prolBiibie 
cause,  held  without  a  lawyer,  tzied  with- 
out a  Jury,  or  Impdaonad  without  a  con- 
viction;  ehewhare^  aeardieaarahy  wblm. 
arresta  bar  direction,  trials  tv  aecreey,  and 
imprisonment  on  suspicion. 


m  dxBik  Mr.  Prntdait.  wc  are  free; 
elaawticrfl;  the  people  are  oapttve.  The  Hat 
of  nations  Is  not  lone  bat  If  It  liidudfBd 
ooir  «H  name,  that  waaOd  be  too 

Some  (tf  the  namea  ace  itranca  to 
Americana,  and  do  net  He  eaiUr  on  the 
toncue^  bnt  other  naioes  are  familiar  to 
us.  Bcgardkaa  of  tlie  famiUarlty  or 
stienanwi  of  thdr  namas.  aB  of  these 
nattans  are  itined  by  a  coaomon — and  I 
nteen  this  quHe  ttteraUy— bond.  Our  Job 
here  in  the  United  States  it  to  maintain 
our  own  freedcns  while  hdiiing  to  ex- 
pand the  frcedama  elsewhere. 


A  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  WORKMEira 
COMPEKSATION  I>AW 

lir.  PBUi.  Ur.  PraMenty  the  General 
Assembly  of  tlie  State  of  Rhode  Idand 
recently  forwarded  to  me  a  TCBOluttan 
nwBaorlallsing  the  UJB.  Oontress  to  eo- 
taUlih  a  Federal  workmen's  eompenaa- 
tion  law. 

Aa  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  sonested,  there  are 
many  Improfements  that  need  to  be 
made  In  the  wortmcn's  compensation 
legMatlon.  and  I  would  ask  that  my 
coUeagnea  take  eocnteanee  of  the  exed- 
lent  points  raised  ta  the  resfdution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Ikland. 

I  a*  wnanlmooa  consent  thai  this  rea- 
olvtlon  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

lliere  being  no  obRetkm,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoaB,  aa  follows: 

RnoLvnoir.  Btsts  aw  Rbodb  Islans  ai«d 
PaoviaancK  Plai«tatioics 

A  resolutlett  memcraUalng  the  Oongreas  of 
the  United  Stataa  to  anact  Isgaoatlon  esUb- 
lishing  a  federal  workaoi^  compensation 
law. 

Whereas,  Dissatisfaction  with  the  adequacy 
and  administration  of  state  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation laws  Is  becoming  widespread;  and 

Whereas,  An  attempt  was  made  In  the  90th 
Congress  to  establisfa  a  KatkKial  Oommlsslon 
on  Statto  Workman^  Compoaaatlon  Laws 
which,  would  tiadertaka  a  eonprebeBatve 
study  and  evaluation  ot  state  workmen's 
compensation  laws  and  "matbods  of  Im- 
plementing tha  reoniTimfnrtstlnnii  of  the 
Cammlsslon";  and 

Whereas,  There  are  pKJGBlhnitles  of  the  in- 
troduction ci  a  bill  setting  minimum  stand- 
ards for  all  state  workman's  coasponaatton 
laws.  One  provision  of  which  would  bo  oom- 
plete  ooveiaga  of  all  ooeupathms  and  eia- 
ploymentB,  eUndnating  present  exemptions 
based  an  the  nature  of  the  an^iloyer's  busi- 
ness or  the  number  of  employees;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Beacdved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memortaUaed  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  a  Federal  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  autboriaod  and  dboeted  to 
transmit  duly  oectUUd  oopiea  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  repreacnitaUves  from 
Rhode  Zdand  la  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  the  hope  that  they  wUl  use  every 
effort  to  furtlMr  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
Workaasn's  Oranpensatton  law. 

I,  Aug\ist  P.  La  Ranee,  Booreiary  of  State 
of  the  StaU  of  Bbode  Ldand  and  Providnoe 
PlantatkMM.  hereby  certify  that  the  afoae- 
golng  la  a  tcua  copy  of  resolution  (H  2336) 
entitled  "ReaQIuUon  memorlallistng  the  U.S. 
Oongreas  to  estiMiA  a  nderal  wtakiuen^ 
I II  ■miensaHon  law"  taken  flNMB  the  reeoi^  In 
this  office  and  conapoiod  with  the 
readwkkm  (H  338*)  pmmti  by  tlsa 
AasemUy  ai  the  January  ffrsilrm.  AS.  1971 
and  approved  by  the  Oovemor  on  the  twenty- 


fifth  day  of  Jfuna.  1971  and  now  reaoalnlag  on 
file  and  of  roeord  la  tUa  oitae. 

IB.  Teatlmany  Whereof,  I  have  hMvunto  set 
my  band  and  afltxad  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  ZHand,  tfala  twenty-eighth  day  of 
Juna.  AJ>.  1971. 

Auaon  P.  I<a  Vasaa^ 

Secretary  of  State. 


PRESIDENT  mxarB  "JOURNEY 
FOR  PEACE" 

Mr.  ^SLUfON.  Mr.  President)  like 
many  Americans.  I  was  highly  ideased 
at  the  announcement  by  Piesideut  Nixon 
that  he  plans  to  make  a  personal  visit 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  before 
May  of  next  year. 

A&  I  have  stated  iirevlouBly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  it  i&  futile  for  this  country 
to  try  to  ignore  the  existenee  of  a  eoun- 
try  which  contains  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  people:  and  while  we  may  regret 
the  direction  the  Government  of  China 
took  after  World  War  n,  the  belligerent 
attitudes  that  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
vdop  between  our  two  nations  have  not 
proven  to  be  helpful  to  either  the  United 
States  or  China. 

"Dierefore.  I  applaud  the  actions  of 
President  Nixon  in  pursuing  new  initia- 
tives for  peace  with  Mainland  China — 
through  visitor  exchanges,  relaxation  of 
trade  restrictions,  and  now  ttirough  this 
dramatic  demonstration  <tf  personal 
diplomacy. 

While  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to 
anticipate  any  immediate  broad  changes 
in  the  rdatknshlp  between  oar  country 
and  one  whose  poUtieal  Metrtocie*  are 
opposite  from  those  most  Americans  be- 
lieve in,  President  Nixon's  plan  Is  a  posi- 
tive forward  step,  and  I  wl^  him  well  in 
his  "journey  for  peace." 

It  is  my  bnpression  that  the  ptoplH  of 
the  State  oi  Oklahoma  also  support  the 
President's  decisien  with  regard  toChlna. 
as  wril  as  his  general  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  My  feeing  is  based  on  residts  of 
a  survey  of  pultlic  opinion  conducted  by 
our  o0ee.  Qoestlonnaries  were  distrib- 
uted to  boosdiolds  m  every  port  of  the 
State.  Following  are  results  based  on 
tabulation  of  8,800  questionnaires: 

1.  Do  yoQ  an>rov«  of  the  Vieinamlaatloo 
policy? 

Yes 0.495 

No __. i.VK 

Is  It  progressing  rapidly  enough? 

Tee    4.366 

No 3.aM 

2.  Should  the  United  States  Increase  Its 
relations  with  China? 

Yea 8.986 

No    9,8a 

If  so,  how? 

Trado: 

Tea 4.299 

No -- 884 

Cnttvral  exdhaaca: 

Yes 4,38$ 

No 493 

Adaatt  toUJr.: 

Te«  _i:__^ '.. 8.811 

3.  Do  ytn  apaa  with  the  pieseiit  VA  v6l' 
ley  In  ttie  MUMIa  lastt 

Tea «»QM 

No _ a,  967 
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T«« 

No 


anaiiikl  Anurleui  trooiw  b«  sent  to  th* 
lOddle  CMt  to  eoXone  •  ci—t  Itett 

vn 

_-, «.  817 

4.  Do  you  feel  th»t  It  li  neoMMry  for  the 

TTnlted  States  to  tuTe  troops  Btationed  in — 

Europtt: 

Tm ^zrjz^i.-- 4,78* 

No ^ a.  Ml 

Jftpttn: 

Tec S.  18i 

Mo 3.0M 

South  KcR«: 

Tee 3,B03 

No 2.811 

Vtafkncm: 

Mo X  7M 

8.  Last  year  Chile  elected  a  Oonununlst 
president.  What  shoxild  the  United  States  do 
when  this  bappeaaf 

Intervene  mUltarUy: 

Tes 

No 


i. 


SSI 
400 


Out  off  foreign  aid: 
Yes .-, , 


8.875 

ooa 


Wlthdzmw  recognttUm: 

Tes l.g»7 

No a.  IM 

ContlntM  trade  relations : 

Tea 3.468 

No „ 1,187 

Continue  normal  diplomatic  relations: 

Tes 4.883 

No 943 


COMMZ3klORATION  OF  80TH  BIRTH- 
DAT  OF  LEWIS  8.  R08ENSTIEL 

Mr.  CHILB8.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
and  read  much  these  days  about  the 
generation  gap  and  the  problems  it 
creates  for  our  society.  But  the  generation 
gap  has  no  place  in  the  story  of  Lewis  S. 
Rosenstiel.  a  Florida  senior  citizen  with 
a  real  understanding  of  young  people 
and  their  problems  and,  more  important, 
with  a  desire  to  help  them. 

I  have  selected  today.  July  21,  to  offer 
these  comments  because  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  Rosenstiel's  80th  birth- 
day. 

During  his  career  yean,  Lewis  Rosen- 
stiel  achieved  peak  success  in  the  world 
of  business,  but  I  choose  to  center  my 
remarks  on  the  humanitarian  side  of 
his  life— a  life  that  is  remaiicable  in  its 
spirit  and  its  direction.  At  age  80  he  has 
a  zest  for  living  that  overshadows  most 
people  of  fewer  years. 

In  1968.  Mr.  RosensUel  retired  to  Mi- 
ami Beach.  Fla.,  after  founding  and 
heading  Schenley  Industries  for  35  years. 
Everyone  thought  he  was  putting  him- 
self out  to  pasture,  but  nothing  could 
have  been  further  fnnn  the  truth.  He 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  drug 
abtise  inijblem,  that  it  was  killing  and 
that  it  was  destroying  our  most  valuable 
natural  resource — the  young.  So  he  got 
invtdved.  launehing  a  speciid  project.  He 
consulted  autiiorities  and  youth  aUke  to 
determine  what  he  might  do  to  best 
be  of  service.  He  determined  that  the 
four  basic  needs  to  cope  with  drug  ad- 
diction are  education,  research,  enforce- 
ment, and  control.  Believing  that  re- 
search is  a  government  obligati<m.  en- 
forcement a  police  problem,  and  oontnd 


both  a  gowaimieot  and  nongovernment 
agency  function,  he  decided  to  devote 
his  energies  to  education. 

Tlmi  wms  bom  tta«  Penny  Parade 
Foundation,  dedicated  to  educating  pre- 
college-age  young  people  in  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  to  the  dangers  of  drugs,  working  in 
cooperation  with  groups  already  func- 
tioDlng  in  the  field.  Mr.  Roeenstiel  has 
backed  up  his  concern  with  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollar  investment  in  getting 
the  foundatt<m  program  started.  He  has 
ctHisulted  with  the  Psychiatric  Institute 
Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
has  many  years  of  aervioe  in  the  field, 
and  plans  to  have  the  institute  send 
psychiatrists  to  Dade  County  to  educate 
young  people  who  will  then  carry  the 
message  to  their  peers  in  the  elementary, 
Jtmior  high,  and  senior  hi|^  schools. 

But  Lewis  Rosenstiel's  devotion  to 
the  problems  of  others  is  not  new.  In 
1944  he  established  the  Lewis  6.  and 
Dorothy  H.  RosensUel  Foundation  to  ad- 
minister philanthropies  in  behalf  of  can- 
cer research  and  other  causes.  He  has 
donated  $20  million  to  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity for  research  in  biochemistry  and  for 
a  medical-service  research  center.  In  ad- 
dition $12  niSllon  has  gone  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  to  establish  the  Uni- 
versity's Institute  of  Marine  Sciences, 
and  a  million  dollars  or  more  each  to 
the  San  Fruieiseo  Foundation,  the 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  Foundation, 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  and  Hebrew  Union 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

Mr.  Rosenstiel  tias  served  as  a  director 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  a  director 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies of  New  York,  and  a  trustee  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York. 

Also  noteworthy  are  some  accomplish- 
ments by  Mr.  Rosenstiel's  company  un- 
der his  leadership.  In  1943  the  company 
devtioped  a  commercial  method  of  man- 
uf  acttuing  penicillin  and  soon  became  a 
major  producer  of  that  drug  which  was 
so  vital  at  that  time  of  World  War  II. 
Later,  the  company  also  developed  strep- 
tomycin, an  important  antibiotic,  and 
also  played  an  important  role  in  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  by  developing  a  synthetic 
blood  extender  for  treatment  of  shock 
and  for  fluid  replacement. 

Lewis  S.  Rosenstid  is  truly  a  ronark- 
able  nian  who  has  done  much  for  his 
fdlow  man  but  is  not  satisfied  to  rest 
on  his  past  accomplishments.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  offer  these  remarks  in  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  for  this  man's  con- 
tributions to  the  people  of  his  country 
and  his  world. 


AMBASSADOR    TASCA    VISITS    THE 
KINO  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
oi^wrtunity  to  congratulate  AndMssador 
Henry  Tasca  and  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  recent  visit  of  Ambassador 
Tasca  to  King  Constantlne. 

This  recognition  by  our  Oovemment 
of  the  iznjxjrtant  nde  of  the  King  in 
Qreek  affairs  Is  a  great  indication  01 
the  hope  and  prayers  of  the  United 
States  that  Greece  may  soon  return  to 
its  traditional  democracy. 

The  Qreek  pec^ile  should  not  be  fo«ded 
by  the  pletuvM  Uutl  they  may  8ee  tn 


their  press  of  members  of  the  jtmta  and 
various  American  admirals  and  generals 
and  civilian  oflldals.  lliey  should  not 
believe  for  I  minute  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  approve  of  the  junta 
and  its  mwsent  regime. 

In  fact,  I  would  trust  the  Greek  peo- 
ple recognize  the  deep-hearted  wish  of 
so  many  Americans  for  early  resump- 
tion of  the  normal  electoral  process  in 
Greece. 

Moreover,  Americans  vn  asking  them- 
selves: If  the  junta  believes  they  have 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  Its  own 
pe<9le,  why  are  they  so  afraid  to  hold 
an  election? 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration and  Mr.  Tasca  on  the  Am- 
bassador's visit  to  the  King  of  Greece  and 
hope  it  will  remove  from  the  Greek  peo- 
ple the  thoiight  that  our  people  stand 
behind  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  ruling 
junta  in  their  cotmtry. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY  WILL  HELP 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  there  has  been  a  bitter  con- 
troversy raging  between  many  i>eople  in 
this  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  that  coimtry's 
treatment  of  its  Jewish  population.  These 
individuals  claim  that  there  is  an  offi- 
cial policy  of  discrimination  In  Russia 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  its  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. The  Soviets  claim  that  these 
charges  are  untrue,  that  the  bad  publicity 
is  the  work  of  a  small  group  of  "Zionist 
conspirators,"  and  that  the  Jews  are. 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  widely  respected 
groups  in  the  Soviet  XAiion. 

Recently,  there  have  been  long  over- 
due efforts  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
seek  relief  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  had  firm  groimd  to  \ 
stand  on  because  this  is  an  internal  mat- 
ter of  the  Soviets.  If.  the  genocide  treaty 
is  passed,  we  will  have  the  means  to 
prove  the  allegations  and  if  validated, 
punish  those  involved. 

Under  article  vm  of  the  treaty,  an 
impartial  investigating  board  could  be 
set  up  to  see  if  the  Soviet  Union  ts  indeed 
attempting  to  do  away  with  their  Jewish 
population.  The  provision  reads: 

Any  contracting  party  may  call  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  siich  acMon  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acte  enu- 
merated In  Article  m. 

Since  1967.  I  have  spoken  in  support 
of  the  treaty  dally  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  it  is  the  time  to  act  on  the 
genocide  treaty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  D.  C.  GRIGGS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  D.  C.  Griggs, 
of  Pag^and,  S.C,  brought  to  an  end  a 
lifetime  of  pobUe  service  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors. 

Dr.  Griggs  gave  his  people  45  years  of 
his  professional  life.  Since  1920  he  de- 
livered 9,927  babies.  That  amounts  to 
two  babies  every  3  days  for  45  years.  He 
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was  known  as  "Oie  scourge  of  sandhill 
paths"  bocause  of  the  many  tilpe  he  m*de 
over  poor  roads,  and  sometimes,  over  no 
roads  at  idl,  to  answn  the  calls  (A  the 
sick. 

Dr.  Griggs  was  a  family  doctor  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  Friends  say  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  3 
a.m.  and  3  pjn.  when  someone  was  sick 
and  needed  him. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  demonstration  of 
what  this  kind  and  highly  esteemed  man 
meant  to  his  community  was  seen  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  All  business  places 
in  Pageland  closed  between  the  hours  of 
4  and  S  pjn.  as  a  mark  of  love  and  re- 
spect. The  day  before,  hundreds  of 
f  rlmds  streamed  to  the  f  tmeral  home  to 
pay  their  last  re^Dects.  The  services  were 
scheduled  for  4  pjn.,  and,  20  minutes 
before  that  time,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church  was  filled  to  c^Mcity. 

Despite  his  long  hoars  of  medical  serv- 
ice. Dr.  Griggs  found  time  to  serve  his 
community  in  other  ways.  He  was  a  dea- 
con in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Page- 
land,  and  he  serv^  on  the  church's  fi- 
nance board  for  many  years.  His  interest 
in  educatioQ  was  expressed  through  his 
service  on  the  District  Four  School 
Board.  He  also  served  as  a  South  Caro- 
lina highway  commissioner.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pageland  Lions  Club,  the 
Pageland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Ma- 
son, a  Shriner,  and  a  director  of  the 
Peoples  Bank  k  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  President,  South  Carolina  has  lost 
a  distinguished  citizen,  and  I  have  lost  a 
personal  friend.  Mrs.  Thurmond  and  I 
join  in  extending  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies to  Dr.  Griggs'  wife.  Gladys,  and 
their  fine  children  and  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Several  newspaper  articles  have  been 
published  recently  concerning  the  many 
contributions  Dr.  Griggs  made  over  his 
years  of  service.  Three  of  these  articles 
aM>eared  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.  One  of  them  was  written 
by  Jay  Gross  in  the  Bfay  16  issue,  nearly 
6  weeks  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Griggs. 
The  other  two  articles  appeared  in  the 
July  1  edition  after  his  death.  A  fine 
tribute  was  printed  in  the  July  7  issue  of 
the  Pageland  Journal  of  Pageland,  S.C. 
In  that  same  Issue,  a  poem  writtoi  by 
Judy  Arant  Lackey  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  f(dlows; 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  May  16,  1971] 

Paceuind'b  Da.  Obiogs  Is  "TsMPoajuaLT"  Ba- 

TIRB) — 8.037  Babies  Smca  1936 

(By  Jay  Oross) 

Pacxland,  S.C. — A  new  celling  Is  going 
up  m  what  was  Kennlngton's  Drug  Store. 

Across  the  street,  a  barbershop  soon  will 
get  a  new  ooat  of  paint  after  90  yean.  The 
painters  likely  will  paint  over  the  lettering 
on  the  ba^  room:  "Operations." 

The  old  dmg  store  and  the  barbenhop  onoe 
housed  the  oflloe  of  Dr.  D.  O.  Orlggi,  Page- 
land's  "temporarily"  retired  country  doctor. 
M<»w  recently  he  used  a  four-bed  clinic — 
the  nearest  thing  Pageland  has  to  a  hoo- 
pltal— en  ac.  181. 

Orlggs,  68,  moved  here  in  1036,  fresh  out 
of  The  S.C.  Medical  College  at  Charleston. 


^ '  ^B^g^tessiol^Ar fe^<^d^'-^^i^f^^ 
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"I  dldnt  have  an  office  when  I  first  came 
ben,"  Orlggs  said.  "I  had  to  do  aU  my 
practicing  from  t>e<ilnd  the  drug  counter  at 
Kennlngton's  Drug  Store." 

Whan  that  got  troubleeome.  Orlggs  moved 
to  an  upstairs  office  a  few  doors  away. 

"That  was  down  there  where  the  bank  Is. 
but  I  decided  that  anybody  that  could  get 
up  those  stairs  wasnt  sick  enough  that  they 
needed  a  doctor." 

Then  he  moved  Into  the  barbershop.  But 
until  the  mld-60s,  when  he  built  his  cUnlc, 
the  barbershop  played  second  fiddle. 

Orlggs  practiced  much  of  his  medicine  In 
the  rural  areas. 

MUlon  Tucker,  a  lumber  dealer  here,  tens 
a  story  about  how  he  went  with  Doc  Orlggs 
up  to  Charlotte  some  time  back. 

Seems  the  Doc  had  just  bought  a  new 
Kmsz  ear,  which  was  supposed  to  be  guar- 
anteed. But  he'd  worn  It  out  In  less  than 
three  months.  Joggling  down  pagoland's  dirt 
and  day  roads  making  house  calls. 

"I  did  most  of  my  work  in  the  country  de- 
Uverlng  babies— by  candlelight  or  fireplace 
light,  moot  of  the  time."  When  I  was  In  the 
office,  I'd  see  an  average  of  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  people  a  day."  ^  ^  ..  , 
Orlggs  practiced  regularly  tUl  October  of 
last  year.  Bze^  cm  days  for  South  Carolina 
football  games.  (Orlggs  got  a  pre-medlcal  de- 
gree from  the  UrUvMSlty  of  South  CaroUna.) 
"There  werent  many  days  I  dldnt  go 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  ...  I  totaled  up 
one  time,  and  I've  delivered  9,937  babies  .  .  . 
you  cant  deliver  that  many  babies  and  no* 
work  long  hours." 

That's  three  times  as  oumy  babies  as  Page- 
Icoid's  population. 

Orlggs'  father  was  In  the  lumber  business. 
He  brought  the  family  to  Chesterfield.  S.C. 
from  up  in  Virginia. 

A  doctor  m  Pageland  bad  ottcee  tn  McBee 
and  Bviby,  where  the  family  Uved,  and  he  got 
the  younger  Orlggs  Intereated  In  medicine. 

"They  had  a  rook  quarry  here  then,  and 
they  were  always  getting  arms  and  legs  and 
fingers  kno<dced  off.  and  he  tried  to  teU  me 
I  could  get  enough  patlenta  from  accidents 
alone,"  Orlggs  said. 

But  delivering  babies  seemed  to  be  Orlggs 
principal  buslnaas. 

"Tbeie's  some  wranen  here  that  I  have  de- 
Uvered  13  babies  for." 

And  Orlggs  even  has  a  photograph  of 
Identical  triplets  he  deUvered  sU  years  ago. 
"I'm  proud  of  those  children,  because  they 
like  to  died."  Orlggs  said  he  got  county  agen- 
cies and  local  people  to  help  out  the  family  of 
the  trlidets. 

"Their  father  was  working  at  the  sawmill 
for  $18  a  week,"  Orlggs  said,  "and  he  had 
three  other  children.  BuUlngton  Mills  do- 
nated diapers — loU  of  them,  and  the  county 
board  of  health  helped  tidy  up  the  house. 

Orlggs  charged  a  flat  816  a  baby  when  he 
started  practicing  back  In  "Sfl.  But  he 
couldnt  stick  by  It  most  of  ttie  time. 

"I  got  paid  off  In  potatoes  and  peanuts 

and  hams,  and  anything  else  the  people  had. 

Plfteen  dollars  was  hard  to  oome  by  then." 

Now,  Orlggs  Is  retired.  But  not  by  choice. 

Arthritis  got  him. 

"I've  been  getting  around  on  a  walking 
stick,"  he  said,  "but  I  got  up  this  morning 
and  I  couldnt  walk  ...  so  I  had  to  send  for 
the  rolling  chair." 

As  soon  as  he  can  get  up  and  about  again, 
though,  he'U  be  back  at  work,  Orlggs  prom- 
ised. "One  doctor  In  Pageland  Isnt  enough." 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  July  1,  19711 
Paoxlamo  To  Sbut  Dooas  •ax  TaxBim  to  Its 

DOCTOK 

(By  Jay  Oross) 

Paoklamo,  S.C. — ^Dr.  D.  C.  Orlggs,  who  48 
years  ago  set  up  a  practice  In  this  small  Ches- 
terfield County  town  and  became  a  family 
doctor  and  friend  to  many,  died  of  a  heart 
ailment  in  a  Charlotte  Hospital  Tuesday. 

Orlggs  was  68. 


"He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old-time 
general  practitioners.  He  worked  day  and 
night."  said  C.  M.  Tucker  Sr..  a  lumber  dealer 
and  long-time  friend  of  Orlggs. 

The  extent  to  which  Orlggs  was  liked  and 
req>ected  In  Pageland  is  reflected  In  the  fact 
th«t  the  town  will  shut  Its  doors  for  an  hour 
during  his  funeral  today.  The  funeral  will 
be  at  4  p.m.  at  Pageland  Baptist  Church. 

Orlggs  took  credit  f<Hr  ddiverlng  almost 
10,(X)0  babies  In  and  around  Pageland. 

Ill  health  forced  Orlggs  to  retire  from 
active  practice  In  Pageland  several  months 
ago.  But  even  in  retirement,  he  always 
promised  to  take  up  practice  again,  as  soon 
as  his  health  permitted.  He  had  served  on 
the  Psgeland  school  board. 

Beared  in  nearby  Ruby,  the  son  of  a  family 
who  earned  a  Uvlng  from  lumber,  Orlggs 
spent  his  last  days  at  his  comfortable,  formal 
home  In  a  sylvan  setting  near  Pageland.  Be 
read  the  newspapers  and  several  magasdnes, 
and  chatted  with  vlaltoca  who  dropped  In. 

On  several  ooeaalona.  people  In  Pageland 
reported.  Orlggs  showed  \ip  at  his  office,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  break  his  retirement. 

He  tried  hard,  from  hU  wheelchair,  to  find 
a  new  doctor  to  take  his  place  in  Pageland. 
The  town  has  only  one  doctor  left  in  general 
practice  for  its  3.500  people. 

"It's  hard  to  find  somebody  now,"  he  told 
the  Obaerw  several  weAs  ago.  "Who'U  put 
up  with  the  trouble  of  a  small  town.  Every- 
body wants  to  be  near  the  big  medical  cen- 
ters and  hospitals." 

Orlggs  started  his  {Hikctlce  In  Pageland 
behind  the  counter  of  a  local  drugstore. 
When  he  retired,  though,  he  left  a  substan- 
tial medical  clinic,  the  closest  thing  to  a 
hospital  that  Pageland  has. 

Survivors:  daughters.  Mrs.  Barbara  Smith, 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Agerton.  Mrs.  PhylUs  Johns, 
aU  of  Pageland.  Mrs.  PatrtcU  Blakeney  of 
OteenviUe,  S.C,  Mrs.  OaU  OoUlns  of  Allen- 
dale, HJ.;  sisters,  Mrs.  Kthel  Hayes  of  Latta. 
Mrs.  Kola  Beld  of  Fort  MUl,  Mrs.  Oeorgla 
Baldwin  of  Trumbull,  Conn.  Mrs.  Chaworth 
McHwaln  of  Belton.  Mrs.  Katie  McCrelght  of 
Buby.  Mrs.  Beth  CroweU  of  Miami.  Fla..  Mrs. 
Mary  Wells  Reagan  of  Wlnston-Salem: 
brothers.  Johnny  Orlggs,  T.  O.  Orlggs,  both 
of  Cheraw. 

(Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  July  1,  19711 
Da.  DoKOPHAV  Cabsoh  Oamcs 
Pagcland,  S.C. — ^Dr.  Donoirfian  Carson 
Orlggs,  age  68,  died  Tuesday,  June  39th,  1071, 
in  Charlotte  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He 
was  bom  Dec.  6th,  1903,  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Oeorge  and  Annie  Mae  Prye  Orlggs. 
After  education  in  the  Buby.  B.C.,  public 
schools,  Wtngate  Oidlege,  University  of  South 
CaroUna  and  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  he  began  to  practice  medicine  In 
Pagrtand  in  1036.  In  the  45  years  since,  he 
has  d^ivered  over  0.000  babies.  To  celebrate 
the  40th  year  of  his  practice  the  dtlaens  of 
Pageland  honored  him  with  a  testimonial 
dinner  using  as  the  theme  "The  Beloved 
Phy^dan".  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ches- 
terfield County,  and  Pee  Dee,  South  CaroliiM 
and  American  Medical  AssoctaUon,  a  ntem- 
ber  of  the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Oeneral  PracUce.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pageland,  serv- 
ing on  its  finance  board  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  a  Uon,  Maeon,  Shriner,  a  member 
of  the  Pageland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Di- 
rector of  the  Peoptss  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Pageland 
School  Board,  and  recenUy  as  a  South  Caro- 
lina Highway  Oommlasloner.  As  a  lover  of 
sports  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
athletic  programs  of  the  Pageland  High 
School  and  the  University  ol  S.C.  He  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Oladys  West  Orlggs,  8 
daughters.  Mrs.  Barbara  Smith,  Mrs.  Car- 
olyn Agerton,  Mrs.  PhyUla  Johns,  all  of  Page- 
land,  Mrs.  Patricia  Blakeney  of  OreenvlUe. 
S.C.  and  Mrs.  OaU  C<fllins  of  AUendale.  N  J. 
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Alio  U  gnnddiUdzcn:  7  listen,  lln.  sth«l 
Ayw.  Latto.  8.C.:  lin.  KoU  B«U.  Port  MUl, 
8.C4  Mn.  0«oc|U  Baldwin.  Itumboil. 
Coxm.:  icn.  Cbaworth  ICeZHrala.  BMoo. 
B.C.:  Mn.  Kftti*  ICeCtilgbt.  Btiby.  8.C.:  Un. 
Betb  Crowvll.  MbmU.  Ri^  Mzs.  Mttj  Walli 
Rese&D.  Wlnston-Salem.  ir.C.:  3  brotlMn. 
^Imn;  Orlggi  »nd  T.  O.  Orlggs  of  Cberav. 
8.C.  I^lne^a  lernoM  vlll  b«  htHA  mt  tiM 
Pint  Baptist  Church.  PageUnil.  ac,  Hiun- 
4Uy.  July  ist.  It  4  p jn.  The  fimlly  raqaeit  In 
lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  gifts  be  made  to 
the  BapUst  Church  Klodergarten  Pund  and 
the  tTnlon  Memorial  Hoqpltal.  Monroe,  IT.C. 
Arrangements  by  Sutton  Puneial  Home, 
Pageland,  8.C. 

IProm  the  Pageland  Journal.  July  7.  1071] 
Rme  HzLB  loa  Da.  D.  C.  Oaicfia 

I>r.  D<W¥yltew  Canon  Ortggi  was  bortod 
Thuraday. 

After  4i  yean  of  tending  to  the  aches  and 
palas,  the  miiMir  allmenta  and  the  major  lU- 
Beans,  dellvertag  the  baMaa  end  doing  aD  he 
eould  to  keep  the  flame  of  life  aU«e  in  his 
patlenU,  his  ova  body  wore  out 

He  died  TOesday  in  a  Charlotte  hoepttal. 
after  arthtiltis  and  a  heart  eondltlon  forced 
him  to  stop  work  about  six  '~Mnt>^f  ^^q. 

Hundreds  of  friends  streamed  to  the 
funeral  home  to  pay  their  last  K^ects 
Wednesday  eranlng  and  Thtnwlay.  The  fu- 
neral was  scheduled  for  4  pjn.,  and  30  mm- 
ntea  before  that  time,  the  sanctuary  at  the 
Plrst  Baptist  Church  was  filled  to  capacity. 

An  bustneas  plaeea  In  Pageland  cloaed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  4  and  5  p.m.  as  a  mark 
of  love  and  respect. 

ReT.  J.  O.  Meigs.  Interim  pastor  of  his 
church,  and  Bev.  H.  Dennis  Anderson,  former 
pastor,  oondocted  the  last  rites. 

RST.  Meigi  spoke  on  Orlg^'  "serviee  to  his 
own  generaUoB."  He  cited  the  Doctor's  serr- 
Ice  by  proTldlng  for  his  faaolly;  by  exerdstng 
good  clthwnahlp:  by  his  efforta  on  behalf  of 
the  schools;  and  by  his  commitment  to  his 
caUlng.  f 

Key.  Meigs  said  "continuous  study  In  the 
field  of  medicine  and  love  for  bis  pe<9le" 
contributed  to  his  success  as  a  physidan. 
"His  peo|He  loved  him  tiecause  be  first  loved 
them."  Meigs  said,  adding  that  Orlggs"  11  mat 
service  was  "his  answer  to  Ood's  call  to  be  a 
Christian." 

Rev.  Anderson,  pointing  out  that  the  work 
of  the  world  is  acoompUshed  by  many  people 
In  all  walks  of  life,  said  that  perhaps  the 
physician  is  "the  most  importaat  of  all  God's 
workers." 

"Our  friend  served  for  more  than  40  years, 
mlnlstertng  to  thousands  of  people  and  win- 
ning their  respect,  admiration,  love  and 
friendship. 

"So  today,  when  we  come  to  pay  our  re- 
spects, we  have  gratitude  in  our  hearta  that 
thla  doctor  lived  so  usefully,"  *»vtjff|f^n  gaid, 
adding  that  "He  gave  hlmseU  utterly  to  the 
task  of  being  a  doctor  ...  He  ministered 
untu  he  literally  could  not  move.  .  .  ." 

And  Rev.  Anderson  concluded  by  using  St. 
Paul's  words.  "I  fougM  a  good  fight,  I  have 
kept  the  fatth.  I  have  flnlahcd  my  course. 
..."  to  deecrlbe  the  doctor's  life. 

Rev.  Douglas  Baker,  pastor  of  Berea  Plrst 
B^itlst  Church  In  OreenvUle,  gave  the 
prayer. 

SDBvivoaa 

Married  to  the  former  Gladys  Wast  of 
Jcmesvllle  for  43  years,  Dr.  Orlggs  Is  alao  sur- 
vived by  five  daughters.  Mrs.  Barbara  Smith, 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Agerton  and  Mrs.  Phyllis  J^dms. 
aU  of  Pageland.  Mrs.  Patricia  BlakMMy  of 
GreenvUIe  and  Mrs.  OaU  OoUlns  of  Allendale, 
MJ.  There  are  13  grandchildren. 

Also  surrlvlnc  are  seven  itoter^  Un.  Ethel 
Hayea  of  Latta,  Mrs.  Kola  Reld  at  Port  Mm, 
Mrs.  Georgia  Baldwin  of  TVumbuU.  Conn., 
Mrs.    Chaworth   McCwaln   of   Belton,    Mrs. 


Katie  lieCrel^bt  of  taOfj,  Mn.  Beth  Crowell 
or  Waiiil.  Pla..  and  Un.  Miry  WeOi  Beagon 
of  WtMtep-aelem,  H.C.:  and  two  brothan. 
Jdmaj  Orlggi  and  T.  O.  Orlcgi,  both  at 
Chsraw. 

Members  at  the  £imlly  requested  that  In 
Ilea  oC  flowers,  memorial  glfte  be  made  to 
the  Baptist  Ctrareh  klBder^krten  fund  or  to 
Union  Memorial  Hospital  m  Monroe. 

Dr.  Qriggg,  the  son  of  the  .Hrte  Thomas 
George  and  Annie  Mae  nye  (Higgi,  wae 
bom  and  reared  In  Ruby,  where  he  attended 
school.  After  graduation  from  Wlngate  Col- 
lege, the  tlhlvetBtty  of  South  OaroUiM  and 
the  Medical  OoOege  of  South  Outiltna,  he 
began  macttclng  medicine  In  Pagehmd.  ' 

Hli  mat  oflloe  waa  ta  the  rear  at  Dr.  George 
Kennlngtoni  drug  itore.  Sevend  years  later. 
he  moved  aeroM  the  atieet  to  oMeaa  where 
the  City  Barber  Shop  Is  nov  located,  m  1M4. 
the  old  RaUlaci  bouse  on  South  Psart  Street 
was  leiiMxIeled  Into  a  modem  4dlnlo  for  hte 
patlMits.  lAter,  when  Dr.  Origyi'  sai»-ln-law. 
Dr.  B.  c.  Blakeney  was  aasoclated  with  him. 
the  dlnlc  waa  expanded. 

Daring  his  years  of  practicing  medldne. 
Dr.  Orlggs  delivered  almost  10,000  babtse. 

RONOaZD    ST   TOWK 

I^.  Qrlgpi  waa  reeognlsed  on  the  occasion 
of  his  40th  anniversary  at  service  by  a  tesU- 
monlal  dinner  hosted  by  the  Pageland  Cham- 
ber at  Commerce  on  Oct.  27.  IMS. 

Tbm  umlveraary  vras  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chamber  by  a  friend.  Mrs. 
Archie  Jenkins,  and  a  special  eoimnlttee 
planned  the  event.  The  highlight  of  the  eve- 
ning was  the  tribute  given  by  Mlllon  Tucker 
which  reviewed  Dr.  Qrlgsi'  yean  hen  and 
used  the  theme  "The  Beloved  Physician." 

Tucker,  a  close  friend  through  the  yerrs, 
called  the  Doctor  "the  scourge  at  the  M.«Ht»»i 
paths"  because  of  the  many  trlpa  be  made, 
over  poor  raada  and  sometimes  no  roads  at 
aU,  to  answer  the  calla  at  the  sick.  "He  didn't 
know  the  dlfferesice  between  3  pjn.  and  3 
ajn.  when  someone  was  sick  and  needed 
him,"  Tucker  said. 

He  also  related  hamorous  incidents  lllus- 
tnting  Orlggs'  love  of  sports  sod  his  method 
of  driving;  and  asked  the  question: 

"How  do  you  say  thank  you  to  a  dedicated 
doctor,  a  dvlc-mlnded  citiaen,  a  gallant  gen- 
tleman, and  a  good  friend?  His  skm  and 
knowledge  are  qualltlea  at  the  heart  aa  well 
as  the  head.  He  baa  a  warmth,  and  enthu- 
siasm for  life,  a  concern  for  otben,  a  vitality 
and  personal  magnetism  that  dnw  people 
to  him  In  confidence  and  love.  .  .  ." 

Tucker's  heart-warming  tribute  ended  by 
saying,  "Surely  no  man  is  more  respected  or 
more  loved  than  our  beloved  physician.  Dr. 
D.  C.  Orlggs." 

Aci'ivs  cmzsK 

De^ite  his  30-bour  professional  days.  Dr. 
Griggs  found  the  time  to  serve  his  com- 
munity in  other  ways. 

He  sebred  on  the  finance  board  of  his 
church,  the  Pint  BapUst  Church,  for  many 
yean. 

His  interest  in  educaUon  waa  ezpreesed 
through  his  service  on  the  District  ^>ur 
School  Board;  and  he  also  served  as  a  South 
CarolUia  Highway  Commissioner. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Pageland  Lions 
Club,  the  Pageland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  Mason,  a  Shrlner  and  a  director  of  the 
Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  company. 

He  tried  hard  to  keep  abreast  of  the  lat« 
est  medical  discoveries  through  member- 
ship in  medical  associations.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cheaterfleld  County,  the  Pee  Dee. 
the  South  Carolina  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Associations;  and  ha  also  was  a  member 
of  the  S.  C.  Academy  of  General  Practice  and 
the  American  Academy  of  General  Practice. 

rALLBSSaESS 

The  Doctor's  double-flnt  cousins  served 
as  active  paUbearan.  They  wen  Jerry  Orlggs. 
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Tlnsley  Griggs.  BObby  Orlggi.  BQl  Orlggs. 
HOl  Orlggs,  CSuuleB  Ortgga  and  tam  Orl^ 
Serving  aa  hoiMcmry  paUbearm  were  the 
bank  dheeton.  C.  M.  Tucker,  A-..  John  ai^ii^i 
Arant.  Boddy  W.  Outen.  Bufns  Jordan,  Bd  c. 
Watford.    Byron    Mangum    and    Cecil    a! 
Knight;  and  phyaidana  from  Monroe,  Manh- 
Tllle.  ChariotU,  Chesterfield.  Ruby  and  Che- 
nw.  They  included  Dr.  Aubrey  ^wce  uda 
Dr.  Oecfl  Hawes.  Dr.  McCbord  WfllianH,  Dr 
John  Banson.  Dr.  Douglai  Bitch  and  Dr.  wu-' 
11am  Raby.  aU  of  Charlotte;  Dr.  C.  A.  Bolt 
of  ManhvlUe;  Dr.  J.  O.  Paaik.  Dr.  K.  K  Mtese 
Dr.  J.  w.  Ormand.  Dr.  P.  B.  Lee  and  Dr.  Phil 
L.  Batrlnger,  aa  of  Monroe;  Dr.  M'^hael  A. 
Valverde  of  Ruby;  Dr.  WUllam  Perry  and  Dr 
Jerry  Perry,  both  of  Chesterfield;  Dr.  J.  c 
Thnnklll,  Dr.  W.  T.  Godwin  and  Dr.  J    E. 
Hodge,  aU  of  Chenw. 

[Prom  the  Pageland  Journal.  July  7,  1971  j 
A  OoTor  SaavKB 

A  doctor's  place  In  a  community  Is  unique 

And  since  Dr.  D.  C.  Orlggs  had  been  serving 
this  community  for  46  yeaia.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  single  eool  whose  life  had 
not  been  touched,  in  Oiie  way  or  another,  hs 
this  man. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  people  In  the  area 
felt  almost  stunned  at  news  of  his  death; 
no  surprise  that  the  tempo  at  the  community 
seemed  to  miss  a  beat  aa  Individuals  tried  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  their  loea. 

Tes.  this  is  a  time  for  mourning. 

But  it  Is  also  a  time  for  gratitude.  Tot  Dr. 
Orlggs'  service  was  the  finest  gift  a  man  can 
offer  to  his  age  and  time — the  gift  of  a  con- 
atructlve  and  creative  life. 

[Prom  the  Pageland  Journal,  July  7,  1971) 

"Doc" 

(By  Judy  Arant  Lackey) 

"Doc"  was  a  lot  of  different  things  to  a  lot  of 
people 

But  there  was  a  common  quality  he  had  for 
an  people . . .  Love 

I  loved  him. 

"Doc"  was  a  member  of  the  family 

Alwaya  glad  to  see  you— hoped  you  wen  do- 
Izkg  well 

And  somehow  managed  to  come  up  with  a 
couple  of  extra  tickets  to  this  week- 
end's ballgame. 

"Doc"  made  you  feel  equal.  He  talked  with 
you  on  an  adult  level  about  business 
and  sports  and  thlnga. 

He  made  you  feel  Important— Uke  you  were 
somebody. 

'Doc"  waa  always  the  on«  to  make  you  well 
wben  you  were  sick — and  he  iras  never 
alckl  Well,  be  dklnt  like  to  admit  It! 

Bvan  th«i  he  didn't  like  It  one  UtUe  bit  st<^ 
ping  his  practloe,  so  he  could  get  bet- 
ter. 

It  was  a  short  time  for  me  to  know  him.  It 
waa  39  years  and  one  day  since  he  de- 
livered me,  that  he  passed  away. 

Boy — I'm  really  gonna  miss  you,  "Doc"  I 


TRUMBULL'S  "DECLARATION  OP 
INDEPENDENCE" 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday.  June  23. 1971. 
there  appeared  an  article  discussing  a 
most  fascinating  study  of  the  John 
Trumbull  oil  painting  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  hangs  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda. 

Irma  B.  Jaffe.  associate  profesaor  of 
art  tatetory  at  Fordham  University  In 
New  York,  has  studied  the  key  which 
identifles  Uw  Tarlous  peraomiges  in  the 
painting.  In  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Art 
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joumAl.  ProfesHor  JafTe  writes  that, 
through  the  use  of  Trumbull  drawingi 
bdd  by  Fordham,  she  beUerM  ttaftfc  at 
least  three  people  in  the  picture  are 
wrongly  identified.  This  is  a  most  diligent 
work  ot  scholarship  and  detection  work.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Racois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 
as  follows: 

ScHOLAi  DiSFtrrxs  Krr  to  TBtriiBui.L  On. 

(By  Grace  Olueck) 

[Key  not  printed  In  Bacoao] 

Who's  the  man  wearing  the  hat  In  "The 
Dedaratlon  of  Independence,"  John  Trum- 
bull's famous  painting  of  the  nation's  found- 
ing fathen? 

Moat  art  schdan  have  never  given  the 
qusatlon  a  second  thought,  accepting  his 
IdenUty  as  established  In  a  "key"  to  the 
painting  pubUahed  nearly  160  yean  ago.  Mow 
Irma  B.  Jaffe,  associate  professor  of  art  his- 
tory at  Pordham  University,  has  come  up 
with  a  new  Identity  for  him,  and  several 
othera  In  the  crowded  canvas,  traditionally 
dated  between  1786  and  1797. 

In  the  current  issue  of  The  Anterloan  Art 
Journal,  a  sohdarly  publication  Issued  twice 
a  year  by  the  Kennedy  Galleries  here,  she  dis- 
putes the  identity  of  the  hatted  man  aa 
Stephen  Hopkins,  colonial  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  suggests  that  he  is  really  John 
Dickinson,  a  Quaker  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  refused  to  sign  the 
Declantlon  on  the  grounda  that  It  would 
lead  to  war. 


The  hatted  man  occupies  position  No.  33 
In  the  key,  an  outline  of  the  painting  with 
the  48  figures  in  it  cued  by  number  to  namea 
imdemeath.  The  key  has  been  associated  with 
the  painting  since  it  waa  engraved  by  Aahar 
B.  D\irand  between  1830  anU  1833. 

No.  33  is  ctirrently  identified  as  Stephen 
Hopkins  but.  playing  a  complicated  game 
of  musical  chain.  Professor  Jaffe  contends 
that  the  real  Stephen  Hopkins  occupies  posi- 
tion No.  8  in  the  painting.  Thus,  be  unseats 
Gov.  George  CUnton  of  New  York,  who  is 
really  the  man  Is  position  Mo.  48,  misidenti- 
fled  as  John  Dickinson. 

Professor  Jaffa's  findings  an  baaed  on  her 
examination  last  year  of  a  group  of  Trum- 
bull drawings  given  to  Pordham  In  1943, 
specifically,  a  drawing  of  Stephen  Hopkins 
dated  1791.  "I  looked  at  our  drawing  and  then 
at  the  painting.  The  facea  didn't  match." 
she  recalls.  "So  I  took  a  magnifying  glass  to 
a  photo  of  the  work,  and  saw  that  No.  8  was 
our  Hopkins." 

mxMTRiKS  poax  paoBLxm 

"The  problem  then."  she  continued,  "waa 
to  find  out  what  to  do  with  Governor  CUn- 
ton— identified  aa  No.  8 — and  even  more  In- 
triguing, who  was  the  man  in  the  hat  labeled 
by  the  key  as  Hopilns?" 

Reasoning  that  the  hatted  citizen  bad  to  be 
a  devout  Quaker,  who  would  keep  his  head 
covered  on  such' an  occasion  by  reason  of  his 
beliefs.  Professor  Jaffe  considered  the  four 
Quaken  who  were  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  the  time  Independence 
was  voted — Hopkins,  Joseph  Hewes,  Charles 
Humphreys  and  John  Dickinson. 

Dismissing  the  others  on  various  grotmds. 
she  arrived  at  DIcklnaon  who.  though  he  had 
played  a  leading  role  In  formulating  Congres- 
sional policy  against  British  oppression,  was 
convinced  that  the  Dedaratlon  was  prema- 
tun  and  would  lead  to  war.  "As  a  Quaker,  a 
padflst.  a  man  of  uncompromising  character, 
he  refoMd  to  sign."  writes  Professor  Jaffe. 
"He  riaked  and  lost  his  public  career  by  his 
negative  vote." 

Her  Identification  of  Mo.  33  as  Dlcklnsoa 
ie  based  not  otdy  on  his  llfdong  devotion  to 


Quaker  bellels.  but  also  on  two  portralta  of 
him  by  Charlsa  Wllaon  Peale.  done  In  1770 
and  1783-88,  that  resemble  the  face  of  the 
hat-wearing  flgura  more  than  they  do  any 
other  In  the  painting. 

And  she  estabUahes  the  Identity  of  No.  46 
as  Governor  Clinton  through  "the  long  bony 
nose  and  deep-eet  eyea"  in  a  Trumbull  por- 
trait of  the  New  York  governor,  who  became 
a  Vice  President,  done  In  1701.  that  bean  a 
close  reeemblance  to  the  faoe  of  the  Declara- 
tion figure. 

At  the  Tale  University  Art  Gallery,  which 
owns  the  largest  body  of  Trumbull  works.  In- 
cluding the  original  "Dedaratlon"  painting. 
Profsesor  Theodore  X.  Stebblna  Jr.,  curator 
of  Aiin»rt«ai»  painting  and  sculpture,  said  yes- 
terday that  "Uke  any  new  oontribution.  Pro- 
fesaor Jaffa's  flndlngs  will  have  to  be  authen- 
ticated over  time  by  other  scholan.  But  the 
'Declantlon'  key  has  always  been  taken  for 
granted."  he  added,  "and  It's  very  helpful  to 
have  someone  re-examine  it." 

"TTie  whole  dlacovery  rests  on  the  small 
pencU  drawing  of  Hopkins  tn  Pordham's  col- 
lection that  no  one  ever  bothered  to  look  at 
before."  Professor  Jaffe  said  yesterday.  "The 
Imagea  of  Hopklne  an  all  taken  from  that 
'Dedantlon'  painting.  It  amuses  me  that  In 
the  musical  '1776,'  he  tnmps  around  the 
stage  wearing  a  hat." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,   1971 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  13th  anniversary  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  July  1959.  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  by  unanimous  vote,  ap- 
proved a  resolution  authorising  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamatian  "des- 
ignating the  third  week  of  July  1959  as 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  and  inviting  the 
pecvle  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities."  The  resolution  further 
authorized  tiie  President  to  issue  similar 
resolutions  in  future  years — until  free- 
dom and  independence  are  realised  by  all 
the  ciM?tive  nations  of  the  woiid. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  this  proc- 
lamation must  be  issued  in  1971.  How- 
ever, the  dictum  enunciated  in  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  continues  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  tliat  Russian  commu- 
nism controls  the  lives  of  100  million 
Europeans  in  a  state  of  constant  cap- 
Uvity. 

Recent  events  have  served  to  remind 
the  world  that  the  Communist  hold  on 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  European  na- 
tions is  both  oppressive  and  tenuous.  We 
saw  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  the 
crushing  of  the  hopes  of  milLons  for 
freedom  and  self-determination  through 
the  invasion  of  that  country  by  a  larse 
number  of  Russian  armored  divisions. 

We  saw  late  last  year  a  series  of  open 
protests  in  the  streets  of  many  Polish 
cities  against  the  repressive  policies  of 
Communist  imperialism.  These  protests 
caused  the  shalceup  of  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Government  of 
Poland.  They  clearly  dononstrated  that 
the  pe(H>Ie'8  yearning  for  freedom  re- 
mains kindled. 

The  protests  in  Poland  were  signifi- 
cant because  they  clearly  showed  that 
Soviet  Communist  hegemony  would  no 
longer  be  supported  by  the  working  class. 
Thus,  the  working  class  tias  now  Joined 
gitniiis  of  students  and  academicians  in 
opposing  the  oppressive  status  quo  that 
the  BreBhnev  doctrine  Intends  to  serve. 


It  is  ouite  dear  that  the  people  c£  the 
Eastern  European  nations  will  no  longer 
remain  silent  In  the  face  at  Oammuniat 
enslavement.  This  fact  Is  cryaial  clear 
to  the  Kremlin  and  they  have  made  ap- 
propriate plans  to  reinforce  their  domi- 
nation within  the  Communist  orbit. 
Therefore,  the  Breshnev  doctrine  repre- 
sents not  an  adherence  to  a  policy  of 
Umited  sovereign^  and  mutual  cotvera- 
tion  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  but,  rather 
a  firm  commitment  to  continue  its  poli- 
cies of  enslavement  at  any  cost. 

I  am  ctrnvinoed  that  the  powers  that 
be  in  the  Communist  world  will  exercise 
their  military  might  to  stymie  any  type 
of  uprising  which  threatois  their  hegem- 
ony. The  free  world  must  make  it  quite 
clear  to  the  peoples  of  those  nations  that 
it  fully  supports  their  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  independence  from  outside 
control.  The  leaders  of  the  West  should 
not  take  any  action  which  could  lead  to 
a  stifling  of  those  aspirations^ 

Events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  that  the  Communist  sphere  is  not 
as  united  as  the  rhetoric  from  the  Krem- 
lin would  have  us  bdieve.  Even  witliin 
Russia  such  wide  ranging  groups  as  Jews 
and  Ukranians  have  publieiaed  their 
complete  (vposition  to  ttie  ideological 
precepts  of  a  government  which  restricts 
such  fundamental  rights  as  freedom  of 
speech  and  association.  We  must  not  be 
fooled  by  ttie  constant  rhetoric  of  Prev- 
da  that  would  have  us  believe  that  overt 
discrimination  toward  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  exist. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations,  which  includes  r^^resoitatives 
of  the  formerly  free  nations  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Czeehoalovakia,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  lithuania,  Pcdand.  and  Ru- 
mania, holds  to  the  belief  that  a  general 
rtiaxatlon  of  world  tension  can  only  be 
achieved  once  the  universal  principle  of 
self-determination  Is  applied.  I  support 
this  general  principle  and  believe  that 
world  tensicms  cannot  be  reduced  until 
the  Soviet  Union  renounces  the  Brehznev 
doctrine  and  all  the  (wlltical  and  eco- 
nomic Implications  connected  with  this 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
an  extremely  crucial  period  in  our  his- 
tory. This  Nation,  founded  on  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
stif -determination,  will  soon  be  celebrat- 
ing its  200th  anniversary.  At  the  same 
time,  some  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  needs  to 
maintain  a  position  of  military  strength 
in  the  world.  A  relaxation  of  our  inter- 
national commitment  for  peace  with 
freedom  will  certahily  bring  on  a  spirit- 
ual letdown  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  who  have  long 
d^iended  up<«  us  for  leadership  and  sap- 
port  of  their  humanitarian  cause. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  good  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  current  intemaOonal  sit- 
uation. A  so-called  policy  of  "normaliza- 
tion of  relations"  between  the  Xtalted 
States  and  the  Communist  world  wlU,  in 
the  l<ng  run,  lietghten  the  ctiances  of 
world  conflict  imleas  the  United  States 
malces  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  win  not 
support  under  any  eircamgtances  the 
oontinuation  of  a  policy  of  Communist 
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'ansUTemcnt  in  vloifttlan  ct  fundamental 
baman  rights.  To  act  Id  aay  other  man- 
ner woold  be  a  betraaral  of  the  hopes  and 
aspiratkns  of  the  pe<q3le  C^ittve  Na- 
tions Week  seeks  to  reoognlae. 


NATIONAL  POWER  GRID 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  }oln  with 
the  distinguished  Junl<H-  Soiator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  MrrcAur)  as  a  coeponsor 
of  a  Mil  wMeh  will  proride  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  power  grid. 

The  recurring  power  supidy  crises 
wliich  seem  to  hit  oar  great  urban  areas 
with  atanoet  predlctalde  regularity,  my 
own  c<mcein  about  the  effect  of  our  Na- 
ti<8i'8  deetricity  stvply  faciliUes  upon 
the  Umlted  air  and  water  of  this  Nation, 
and  the  snowballing  rate  at  which  we 
are  burning  up  our  exhaustible  fosoil 
fuels,  have  led  me  to  siqqiort  the  concept 
ci  a  nationwide  power  grid. 
^  The  idea  of  a  national  power  grid  Is  not 
Ww.  It  exists  In  many  other  western  na- 
tions. The  late  Leiand  CHds  spoke  often 
of  the  Idea  of  tying  our  nuijor  power 
supply  yagtons  together.  Clyde  ElUs,  of 
the  Natkaal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  revived  the  idea  a  few  years 
ago.  This  year  the  American  PuUic 
Powo-  Association  urged  the  creation  of 
a  national  grid.  It  was  proposed  as  a 
solution  to  our  power  crisis  In  a  major 
article  in  Playboy  magamne  earlier  this 
year. 

The  extrahlgh  and  ultrahigh  voltage 
transmission  lines  wiiich  would  form  the 
backbone  of  a  national  grid,  connecting 
all  the  major  load  centers  with  the  prin- 
cipal generatinc  facilities,  would  offer 
several  decided  advantages: 

It  would  alleviate  localized  situations 
of  power  shortage  caused  by  equipment 
failures  or  Inadequate  planning  by 
ntili^  executives  by  movonent  of  large 
amounts  of  power  from  a  region  of  sur- 
plus to  a  region  of  scarcity. 

It  hcrids  out  a  very  real  hope  of  mini- 
mizing the  number  of  major  power 
generating  stations  to  be  bt^t  in  the 
future  by  affording  the  advantage  of  di- 
versity of  time  zone,  season,  and  other 
differences  In  load  characteristics  among 
regions. 

It  would  minimiw  the  need  which 
utilities  fed  to  promote  so-called  "off- 
peak"  uses  of  electricity  to  even  out  their 
individual  system  load  ciu^res  by  spread- 
ing the  load  curve  throughout  a  vast 
land  area. 

It  would  mean  economies  which  would 
offset  the  inflationary  costs  of  new  fa- 
cilities and  result  in  rates  to  consumers 
lower  than  those  possible  if  the  industry 
continues  on  its  present  course. 

By  making  possible  a  more  elBcient 
use  of  all  the  utility  plants  now  in  serv- 
ice and  yet  to  be  built,  a  national  grid 
might  slow  our  dvilizatlon's  ravenous 
consumption  of  finite  natural  resources: 
the  oil,  gas,  and  coal  which  took  so  many 
milUon  years  to  form. 

With  an  interconnected  national  sys- 
tem fbr  power  transmission,  giant  gen- 
vnJtiavt  stations  could  be  built  far  from 
popnlatloa  centers,  minimising  safety 
risks  ta  the  ease  of  nuclear  stations  and 
eliminating   the   effects   of   fossil   fuel 


emlsrioos  on  large  masses  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Such  a  grid  could  be  built  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  and  for  little  cash  out- 
lay. We  oould  build  the  major  backbone 
of  a  natianal  grid  in  3  to  6  years.  It 
would  cost  less  than  $2  billion,  an 
amount  we  spend  every  10  days  on  ma- 
chines of  death  and  destruction. 

The  national  grid  ranks  high  on  our 
agenda.  We  have  been  talking  about  it 
since  the  1930's.  It  is  time  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  I  regret  to  say  the  administra- 
tion is  not  only  Indicating  lack  of  in- 
terest in  a  natkmal  iprld,  hxA  since  the 
departure  of  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hickel,  there  has  been 
an  active  disinterest. 

Nor,  apparently,  can  we  look  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  With  a 
natural  gas  company  lawyer  sitting  at 
the  Chairman's  desk  and  a  former  pri- 
vate power  executive  heading  the  power 
division,  the  Federal  Power  Commis6i<Hi 
seems  more  occupied  at  the  moment 
with  finding  a  way  to  give  minions  of 
the  consumers'  dollars  to  the  natursJ 
gas  industry  than  with  solving  the  pow- 
er crisis. 

Although  I  would  hope  that  more 
progressive  minds  prevail  in  the  future, 
the  private  companies  at  this  time  ap- 
pear to  offer  no  more  hope  than  the 
administration.  The  new  president  of  the 
companies'  trade  association,  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  toM  a  luncheon 
at  the  National  Press  dub  on  June  18 
that  he  opposed  the  idea  of  a  national 
power  grid  because  it  Implies  Federal 
centred.  Their  resp(Htse  to  the  reliability 
problem,  the  so-called  "regional  reliabil- 
ity councils,"  have  been  an  abject  failure, 
Uttle  more  than  baling  wire  patchwork 
on  a  major  structural  fault. 

I  stxvngly  suggest,  therefcve,  that  the 
task  of  bringing  a  national  grid  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress. 

The  bill  may  be  modified.  But  the  in- 
creasing demands  we  thrust  every  year 
on  our  sources  of  electrical  power  require 
that  we  take  aetion.  If  nothing  else,  we 
should  at  least  provide  a  national  in- 
terne of  generatiaa  and  transmission 
faciliUes. 


NORTH  VIETNAM'S  PEACE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Averell  Harrl- 
man  was  the  last  American  chief  negoti- 
ator on  Vietnam  and  is  a  statesman  and 
a  diplomatist  who  has  always  possessed 
a  particularly  sharp  and  astute  eye  for 
the  verities  underlying  any  situation  or 
proposaL 

He  points  out  that  there  have  been 
basically  three  reasons  why  the  admin- 
istration has  so  far  refused  to  negotiate 
a  definite  time  iat  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam :  First,  the  safety  of  our 
men  there,  second,  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war,  and  third,  the  giving  to 
the  South  Vl^namese  a  "reasonable 
chance"  of  a  continuatloD  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Mrs.  Blnh's  recent  proposal  at  Paris 
certainly  meets  the  first  two  require- 
ments. And  a  very  strong  hint  dropped  at 
Paris  that  Hanoi  woiild  accept  any  South 
Vietnam   government  for   a  period  of 


time,  as  long  as  H  does  not  contain  Prast- 
dent  Thien.  seems  to  handle  the  third 
and  final  point. 

I  believe  since  bombs  continue  to  fall 
and  men,  women,  and  children  are  b^og 
killed  each  day,  the  administration 
should  face  up  to  Mrs  Blnh's  pn^iMMal 
and  graq>  the  nettle  that  has  been  pre- 
smted.  In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Rsooeb  following 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  Ambassador  Hani- 
man's  statement  printed  in  the  New  York 
Timesof  July  15. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

A  RXASOMABU;  Ohancs 

(By  W.  Averell  Harrlman) 

W*SHiircTOK. — Publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  has  Increased  a  wldesprefMl  feeling 
that  the  pnbllc  has  not  been  adequately  In- 
formed of  United  Statea  Intentions  In  Viet- 
nam. The  credibility  of  the  Oovemment  was 
already  at  low  point.  To  restore  confidence 
It  Is  essential  that  the  Adnttnlstratlon  now 
clarify  Its   alms  In   Vietnam. 

Tlie  Administration  has  previously  justified 
Its  refusal  to  negotiate  a  definite  date  for 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  on  three 
grounds — the  safety  of  our  forces,  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  giving  the  South 
Vietnamese  "a  reasonable  chance." 

Itrs.  Blnh's  seven-point  proposal  satisfies 
the  first  two  reasons.  TYm  Administration 
should  now  explain  what  It  mean*  by  giving 
South  Vietnam  "a  reasonable  chance,"  and 
what  American  vital  Interests  are  Involved. 
There  are  certain  factors  that  already  appear 
dear. 

One  that  shoxild  be  understood  Is  that  we 
liave  been  fighting  North  Vietnam,  a  strongly 
nstlomAllat  Communist  state  which  does  not 
want  to  be  dominated  by  China.  It  Is  sup- 
ported, of  course,  by  both  China  and  the 
Sovlat  Union.  During  my  months  of  talks  In 
Parts,  Hanoi's  historic  desire  for  Independence 
waa  i^qtarent.  They  were  gratified  that  they 
wers  able  to  establish  normal  relations  with 
th«  French  and  wished  to  have  similar  rela- 
tions with  us.  Like  Tito,  they  understand  to 
avoid  domination  by  the  Communist  giants 
they  must  have  relations  with  the  West  and 
particularly  the  United  States.  We  must  rec- 
ognlae  this  and  no  longer  blindly  follow  the 
concept  that  we  are  fighting  Communist 
China. 

Another  factor  Is  that  tbc  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  dearly  desire  peace  and 
prefer  a  non-Vietoong-oontrolled  govern- 
ment. During  recent  years  we  have  helped 
strengthen  the  Saigon  Government  military 
to  Vletnamlae  the  war,  but  not  politically  to 
expand  Its  base  to  permit  negotiations  for  a 
con^romlse  settlement  and  to  succeed  In  the 
pollUcal  competition  which  would  ensue.  A 
political  settlement  worked  out  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  could  give  a  "chance" 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  while  experience 
Indicates  continued  attempts  to  achieve  a 
military  solution  can  only  mean  endless 
fighting  (with  no  settlement  In  sight]. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  are  no  effective 
political  parties  but  there  are  groups  rep- 
resenting the  non-Communist  elements  in 
the  country — Buddhists.  Catholics,  Cao  Dal, 
Hoa  Hao.  and  the  labcv  unions.  It  Is  not  too 
laU  for  President  Thleu  to  rally  these  forces 
and  bring  their  representatives  Into  a  peac« 
cabinet  or  a  negotiating  committee.  Coodl- 
tloDs  must  be  agreed  to  with  the  National 
XJberatlon  Front  under  which  a  national  elec* 
UoD  can  be  held  from  which  would  evolve  s 
new  constitution  and  a  nsrw  govenuaent.  As 
the  front  has  ]ict>poecdi,  provMon  tfwuld  be 
made  for  guarantees  against  rtprissli,  *sA 
release  of  poUtleal  ptiaonan. 

Thsrt  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  tks  othtf 
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side  would  agiw  to  an  Indapendent  neutral 
South  Vietnam  for  a  period  at  yean.  Tlte 
front,  mads  up  of  pwple  wbo  an  thetOMlMS 
aoutbemers.  «vMl«itly  wanU  the  aoath  to 
be  independant  of  tlM  Nortli  untU  soeh  Um» 
as  a  metger  ean  be  negotiated  batwaea  aqvals. 

Kvldenoa  Indloatas  a  wUUngnoa  to  agiM 
to  a  non-Oommunlst  South.  In  fact  Le  Due 
Ttao  has  Btoted  this  m  a  New  York  Times 
interview.  Furtbermore,  the  Chinese,  for  the 
first  time  ars  not  putHlcly  supporting  a 
peaceful  settlcmsnt,  and  apeak  <a  the  four 
countries  at  Indochina.  Including  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Thty  may  wish  to  keep 
Indochina  BalkanJaed  and  not  unified  under 
Hanoi. 

After  the  settlement  Hanoi  most  be  in- 
duced to  leave  Its  neighbors  alone  and  that 
can  best  be  done  by  long-term  oooparattv* 
arrangoments  for  the  refluasliuetlan  and  de- 
vMopment  o(  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Oambodla  and  Thailand.  Ttta  United  States 
ahotild  be  generous  In  Its  financial  oontribu- 
tkA  but  must  leave  the  management  to  an 
International  agency. 

I  can  see  only  further  confusion  by  await- 
ing the  October  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 
Senator  Tran  Van  Don  has  succinctly  pointed 
out  In  a  recent  speech  that  President  Thleu 
controls  (1)  the  administrative,  mUltery.  po- 
lice and  IntelUgenoe  apparatus.  (2)  the  maaa 
media,  and  (3)  large  financial  resources.  Sen- 
ator Don  concluded  that  control  of  any  one 
of  Uie  three  factors  would  be  suiBclent  to  elect 
President  Tlileu.  and  he  also  has  a  fourth 
"dedslTS"  factor — UJS.  suMMrt. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  Is  no 
reason  to  delay  negotiations  until  the  elec- 
tion which  can  hardly  be  a  meaningful  dwn- 
ocratlc  expression.  Koreover,  the  frustration 
pervading  our  country  requires  negotiations 
(or  our  prompt  withdrawal  from  the  war. 


BEHIND  THE  LEAD  CURTAIN 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  toxic  leads  in  our  air,  water- 
manufactured  products,  and  our  own 
bodies  has  been  increasingly  in  the  news 
in  recent  months. 

Lead  is  the  most  insidious  of  p<dluters. 
It  comes  from  many  sources  and  occurs 
in  many  forms — automobile  fuel,  paints, 
containers  and  industrial  by-products. 
Its  effects  on  humans  are  adverse;  fatali- 
ties, mental  disorders  and  sterility  have 
been  traced  to  excess  lead.  Lead  collects 
in  the  body  so  that  the  effects  of  small 
doses  are  cumulative. 

One  of  the  finest  articles  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning,  "Behind 
the  Lead  Curtain,"  appeared  in  the  May 
Issue  of  Clear  Creek,  the  enterprising 
new  San  Francisco  monthly  tabloid. 
Written  by  Mrs.  PoUy  Roberts,  it  is  a 
cogent,  documented  and  comprehensive 
report  on  the  problem. 

I  found  partlculariy  interesting  her 
review  of  the  occurrence  of  lead  poison- 
ing through  history.  I  regret  only  that 
the  Instructive  pictures  and  drawings  ac- 
companying the  article  cannot  be  in- 
cluded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RaookD. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  article 
is  ordered  printed  as  follows : 

Repobt  Fsom  Bshxhb  ths  Lxut  CxneiAin 
(By  PoUy  Boberts) 

(Nois.— Two  major  reports  on  lead  poison- 
ing in  Siaartea  the  Ftva  atiaa  Stady  and 
the  Laad  Orlteria  Doewmimt  are  praeeniay 
oompleta.  Bott  rapocti  ai«  bali«  sappnsaed 
by  high  oflelals  oC  the  TUB.  toramasBt.  FMly 
Roberts,  former  Nader  Raider,  lucidly  de- 
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adrUMB  wliiy  th*  lead  story  has  bean  swept 
under  the  bureaueratle  rug.  On  the  laptdly 
wlthertng  tlMory  that  an  Informed  pvHlo 
Is  tlw  stnogtli  oC  asaaocracy,  ratber  tlMtn  a 
tbiaat  to  the  amooth  upaaatton  at  the  gov- 
emmental-lndnstrlal  ooBnpler.  Clear  Creak 
praaents  Ida.  Roberts'  account.  Among  her 
findings: 

(At  least  4004NM)  American  chUdren.  moet 
of  them  poor,  have  dangerously  high  lead 
levels.  fNm  nibUing  leadpaints,  which  are 
sUU  sold  for  indoor  use. 

(THe  lead  content  of  American  air  is  stead- 
Uy  rising,  and  lead  Is  ocdlectlng  in  the  bones 
of  Amerteans.  Conventional  wisdom  about 
the  relative  safety  at  lead,  developed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Keboe  with  the  Funding  oT  the  Kthyl 
Corporation,  has  recently  been  largely  dis- 
credited. The  scientific  community  Is  i4>pre- 
henslve,  and  many  fear  that  urban  American 
society  u  slowly  breathing  In  the  fate  which 
leaded  the  upper  daiaca  of  declining  Rome. 

(In  a  cruelly  cynical  ploy  to  itarootiae 
public  "piniftn,  major  oU  companiea  have 
added  lead  to  their  premium  gaeollnea,  and 
come  out  with  saturation-advertised  "no- 
lead"  and  "low-lead"  fuels.  The  net  effect  Is 
the  addition  of  more  lead  to  America's  at- 
moq>here  than  was  being  f imied  out  before 
the  change. 

(Also.  Clear  Creek  has  obtiOned  a  purloined 
copy  of  part  of  the  "Five  Cities  Study."  pres- 
ently being  suppressed  by  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  This  study 
offers  evidence  that  the  air  at  test  sites  in 
Los  Angeles  is  increasing  In  lead  content  at 
an  average  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  year,  com- 
pounded annually.  This  means  that  Iios  An- 
geles' atmoq>hertc  lead  levels  are  well  above 
California  state  limit  already,  and  win  soon 
pass  the  Industry -proposed  limit  of  10  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  over  a  a4-hour  period. 
It  also  means  that  the  truth  Is  out:  NAPCA 
ml^t  as  well  tell  us  what  is  liappenlng  to  the 
air  of  other  American  cities.) 

WHEN    IN    KOIU 

Before  the  second  mlllenlum  BC.  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Middle  Bast  valued  sUver 
above  all  other  metals,  because  pure  silver 
deposits  are  extremely  rare.  By  the  end  of 
the  aeoond  mlllenlum,  gold  had  beoooie  man- 
kind's most  prised  metal,  llie  ancients  had 
learned  to  smelt  silver  from  galena,  an  abun- 
dant, lead-rich  ore. 

The  anclento  socm  began  using  the  lead 
itself.  Soft  and  corrosion-resistant,  lead  was 
fashioned  into  vessels  and  utensils,  and 
sheeted  for  rooves.  gutters,  and  detam  lin- 
ings. The  Greeks  poured  molten  lead  around 
iron  rivets  to  secure  building  blo^a.  Shipa 
were  lead-sheeted  to  repel  wood  worms. 
Orape  sugars  were  boiled  in  lead  pots,  to 
produce  wine  which  would  sour  slowly.  Lead 
compounds  were  used  to  tint  paints,  cos- 
metics, and  pottery  glaaea.  Alloyed  with  tin. 
lead  became  the  pewter  with  which  brmae 
pots  and  utensils  were  lined  to  keep  toxie 
copper  out  of  food  and  drink  (pewter  linings 
can  stlU  be  found  in  Middle  Eastern  tit«k- 

SllB.) 

In  the  aeoond  century  BC.  the  Oreek  poat- 
phyalcian  Nicander  first  deaoribed  the  symp- 
toms of  lead  poiaanlng  among  mot  who 
mined  and  refined  the  metaL  Dtoaoortdea  alao 
deacrlbed  occupational  lead  polaoning  in  the 
first  century  AD.  The  Qreeka  also  t'^"^/-^ 
aware  of  sonw  of  the  haaards  of  lead-coated 
utensils  and  lead-glaaad  pottery. 

The  findings  of  the  Oreeks  were  lost  on  the 
Romans.  Luxury-loving  Roman  noblaa  oaad 
lead  abundantly — In  pottery,  onnirtng  utan- 
sllB.  and  plumbing.  Baavy  mstal  pdaonlng  of 
the  upper  classsa  pcx>baMy  gave  Roman  etvU- 
Ization  a  nudge  toward  doom.  Modem  tedb- 
nlques  have  oonflnned  the  preeenoe  of  high 
lead  oonoantratkms  In  the  bonea  of  wealthy 
Ramans.  8.  O.  Oilflllan  has  observed  that 
lead  afllcted  the  cream  of  Roman  sodaCy 
with  "BterUtty.  mlaearriage,  stlUblrUi.  heavy 
child  mortality  and  permanent  mental  Im- 
pairment in  the  children." 


After  the  Romans  had  declined  and  fallen, 
the  inhabitants  of  medieval  Bmupe  ledlwov- 
ered  lead  pcrisonlng.  Vlntneta  Ajond  that  a 
touch  of  lead  nicely  sweetened  wine;  even 
the  decree  of  a  death  penalty  for  wine-lead- 
en failed  to  end  this  heavy  metal  epldng.  In 
1718.  the  MaaaathiisiiHB  Bay  Colony  banned 
the  dtstlllatlon  of  rum  in  leaded  atllla.  to 
prevent  what  was  called  the  "dry  gripm." 
Modem  mooxuAilne  makers  often  use  lead- 
s<ddsred  auto  radiators  as  condenaors.  or  drop 
in  lead  battery  plates  to  make  their  white 
lightning  more  tasty.  As  a  res~lt.  many  of 
the  mnonaMnera'  eustomere  suffer  from 
chronic  lead  polsonmg. 

As  Rome  forgot  the  Iceeons  of  the  Oreeks. 
America  Is  Ignoring  the  fate  of  Roman  lead 
consumers.  At  MeOUl  Univereity.  recent  teats 
showed  that  more  than  one-half  of  364  glaaed 
earthenware  oontalners  leadMd  more  lead 
than  Is  permitted  by  VS.  standards — stand- 
ards wtaldi  themeelves  are  highly  tnapaet. 
Not  long  ago,  two  children  were  poisoned, 
one  fatally,  by  drinking  from  an  earthenware 
jxjg  their  mother  kept  constantly  full  of  ap- 
ple Juice.  Since  on^  spaeiaUstB  can  recog- 
nise mUd  lead  polaoning.  most  casea  pass 
unnoticed. 

lAmy  old  American  bouses  have  lead 
plumbing  (plumbus  Is  Latin  for  lead),  and 
ta  modem  houaee  the  pipes  are  aaaally  lead- 
soldered.  A  number  of  municipal  water  sys- 
tems nee  lead  pipe,  and  line  their  water  tanks 
with  lead  paint.  Soft  or  sllghUy  acidic  water 
dissolves  this  lead,  to  the  distress  of  pubHc 
health  officials. 

HXAVr   METAL   CArTTAUSK 

Despite  lead's  history  as  a  scourge  of  hu- 
manity, lead  poisoning  received  little  medical 
attention  untU  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
By  that  time,  lead  poisoning  was  epidemic 
among  workm  in  proliferating  lead -using 
indtistrles. 

Lead  enters  the  body  elUur  through  the 
digestive  tract  or  the  lungs.  Oue  in  the  body 
it  arrumiilates,  chiefly  In  the  bones.  Because 
it  accvimulates  a  single  large  doee  and  many 
small  doaea  produce  »«'""»'•  results.  Symp- 
toms begin  with  anemia,  fatigue,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, cramps,  and  headaches.  Such  low-level 
poisoning  catises  sterility,  mlscaorlage,  and 
the  birth  of  brain-damaged  babies,  even 
though  the  poisoned  adultl  symptoms  may 
not  be  noticeable. 

More  severe  poisoning  may  cause  vomiting 
and  kidney  damage;  as  wdl  as  vartous  ner- 
vous disorders,  especially  the  paralysis  of  fre- 
quently-used muscles.  The  classic  "wrist 
drop."  or  paralysis  of  the  right  wrist  of  right- 
handed  people,  is  common  at  this  stage.  More 
severe  poisoning  produces  a  condition  known 
as  "lead  encephalopafthy,"  described  by  MTT 
scientist  Harriet  Hairdy: 

"Ttit  effect  of  acute  lead  poisoning  on  the 
brain  is  extreme.  Central  nervous  system 
damage  caused  by  lead  Is  marked  by  destruc- 
tion of  various  types  of  brain  cells  and  de- 
generation of  capillaries  and  blood  vessels 
throoghont  the  entire  structure  of  the  brain. 

"Lead  enoeplialopathy  can  cause  brain 
hemotrhage.  accumulation  at  fluid,  swelling 
or  shrinking  of  the  brain  and  atrophy  at  the 
convolutions.  There  are  serious  and  wide- 
spread disturbances  of  blood  circulation 
tliroughout  the  brain  in  acute  casea.  Lead 
damage  to  the  brain  can  cauae  oonvulalons, 
delinum.  or  coma.  It  can  result  in  severe 
headaches,  blind  news,  paralyats,  mental  re- 
tardatton,  or  death." 

IHe  tetraeth^  lead  industry  offers  an  ex- 
ample at  lead  management's  callooi  attitude 
toward  the  aafe^  of  workers.  Tetraethyl  lead 
(TKL)  was  Introdneed  aa  a  gaanilne  additive 
in  the  early  twanttas.  Unlike  other  Inorganic 
lead  oampoanda,  TKL  la  hli^ily  volatile  and 
paaaas  easily  thnMwh  the  akm  and  llnli«  of 
the  lung.  It  ooacentrataa  In  fatty  parte  of 
the  body.  Including  nerve  Unlnga  and  the 
brain.  A  sbsU  doae  pniduoas  Inamnls,  ax- 
eltement,  and  psyc!hotlo  attacks  ao  aevcre 
that  the  victim  may  die  of  sheer  exhaustion. 
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Tlw  TIL  iaaxutrj  has  r^MCted  only  88 
eamm  at  pnlswilm.  16  a<  whlob  ««•  t»tal, 
■IBM  isae.  Xadspotdant  hMlth  oOotaU  not* 
that  faotoKy  phyaktlaiH  oopcaal  laad  potaon- 
ing  oaaaa  traaa  both  publle  and  vorkaca.  unA 
that  tha  aymptoma  at  many  caaaa  appaar 
long  attar  tha  polaonlng  oocuriad.  Ray  David- 
son raporta  la  Peril  on  the  Job  an  Intarvlaw 
with  Harlan  Harrlaon,  union  cbalzman  at  tha 
Houston  Chamleal  Plant  In  Baaumont, 
Taxas: 

"WaYa  conttnuoualy  arpoawl  to  aoina  part 
of  tatraathyl  laad.  Tha  company  runs  a  urlna 
lampla  on  us  onoa  a  month.  But  In  batwaan 
this  tlma  wa  oould  aU  of  a  suddan  go  Into  tha 
red  or  gat  highly  oontamtnat^wl  with  the  lead. 

"Tbej  real  this  stuff  out  Into  the  atmoa- 
phara.  It  falls  back  to  the  ground;  you  can 
small  It  .  .  .  Now,  the  company  doaa  taka 
tamplti  air  samples,  at  Lamar,  downtown, 
and  at  QuU  States,  which  Is  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yarda  from  ua.  But  wa  dont  know  tha 
results  of  thsss  and  the  people  there  are  cer- 
tainly eipoaed  to  thla  lead  whenever  they 
vent  It  out.  What  effect  it  has  on  you,  then  or 
later  on.  we  havent  been  able  to  find  out. 
We  have  askad  theee  questions.  We  cant 
get  any  answers  as  of  yet." 

Other  laad-uslng  industrlee  began  apply- 
ing safety  poUdes  only  in  1943.  By  that  time, 
many  workers  were  tH«atblng  air  leaded  with 
seven  times  the  "safe"  oonoentraUon.  Ilie 
wcHvt  lead  haaards  were  In  the  soldering  sec- 
tions o(  auto  assembly  lines.  Major  industries 
still  do  not  vigorously  enforce  lead  safety 
standards;  and  small  shops  often  take  no 
precautions  whatever.  Nonetheless,  the  rate 
of  acuta  laad  poisonings  among  workers  has 
decreased:  only  99  caaea  were  reported  In 
1967. 

More  subtle  effects  of  lead  poisoning,  such 
as  shortened  life  sjians  and  increased  suscep- 
tibility to  brain  and  kidney  diseases,  stUl 
plague  industrial  workers.  For  example,  a 
study  of  apparently  healthy  Japaneae  work- 
ers in  a  battery  tnctorj  showed  them  to  hav« 
a  35  per  cent  rate  of  sterility,  compared  with 
a  15  per  cent  rate  In  a  control  group;  while 
8  per  cent  of  the  lead  workers'  pregnancies 
ended  prematurely  or  in  stillbirths,  as  op- 
posed to  0.3  per  cent  at  the  controls'.  In 
England,  a  study  of  retired  battery  workers 
Indicated  that  they  had  a  slgnlflcantly  higher 
rata  of  brain  and  kidney  diseases  than  the 
general  population;  and  the  battery  workoi 
died  at  an  eaillar  average  age. 

In  1959,  the  United  States  consumed  about 
1390,000  tcms  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of 
paints,  batteries,  gasoline  additives,  lead 
piping  and  aheeting,  ammnBlttgni  and  many 
other  Items.  Prom  the  w'n'ng  and 
of  lead  to  the  use  of  end  products,  there  is 
abundant  occupational  exposure.  Two  e^- 
poeed  cisseee  of  workers  are  not  even  in  tha 
lead  industry:  garage  mechanics  and  polm- 
men,  who  work  Immersed  in  auto  exhitust 
fumes. 

LZTTLX   LEAD   SOUUXaS  / 

Remember  thoee  lead  soldiers  our/grand- 
parenta  loved?  They're  gone  now,  imd  for 
good  raaaon.  Uttle  children  nibbled  them — 
and  died.  But  Uttle  chUdren  ,jtlU  nibble 
lead  ...  J 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  lead  came 
Into  widespread  uae  as  a  baae  and  pigment 
in  paints.  In  1918,  an  estimated  40  per  cent 
of  all  palntera  showed  signs  of  lead  polaon- 
lng. Aa  leaded  palnta  aged  and  peeled,  young 
children  would  pick  off  the  flakes  and  nibble 
them,  parhapa  enjoying  the  sweet  flavor  that 
lead  the  ancients  to  add  laad  to  wine.  This 
happened  most  often  in  slums,  where  hotises 
were  poorly  maintained.  In  the  late  forties. 
doctors  In  Chicago  and  then  in  other  major 
cltlaa  dIaooTsred  a  lead  potaonlng  epidemic 
among  ebttdfan.  Many  chfldrm.  paitlealaily 
betwasn  tba  agss  at  aam  and  four,  ware  dying; 
and  avao  man  war*  brain  danuigsd  (or  Ufa. 
Aa  a  rasiitt  eC  tha  ansolng  outery.  homa  uaa 


of  lead  paint  waa  greatly  reduced— though 
not  outlawed. 

IVevarthalaaa.  stattstica  on  childhood  laad 
polsoMlng  oontlnued  and  stUl  oontlnua  to 
rtaa,  for  the  almpl*  reaaon,  as  one  health 
oAdal  put  It,  "thm  more  you  look  tb*  mora 
you  flnd."  So  when  oltlea  such  aa  Balttmct* 
and  New  York  initiated  mse  flnrting  pro- 
grams, statlstlca  lept  by  eevsral  ordera  at 
magnitude.  For  example,  between  1954  and 
1965.  New  York  City  treated  9088  ehildren 
for  lead  potaoolng,  of  whom  138  died. 
Nationally,  about  750  cases  are  reported  every 
year. 

Among  the  children  who  develop  lead  en- 
cephalopathy (brain  inflammation),  modem 
treatment  has  brought  the  mortality  rate 
down  from  two-thirds  to  under  6  per  cent. 
Nonetheless,  the  outlook  for  surrlvors  is 
tragic:  one  follow-up  study  of  63  children 
showed  that  83  per  cent  had  permanent  brain 
damage  such  as  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy, 
blindness,  and  severe  mental  retardation. 
Other  damage,  such  as  kidney  malfunction, 
may  show  up  later.  As  Dr.  R.  K.  Byers  noted, 
even  children  who  never  exhibit  acute 
symptoms  may  suffer  permanent  damage: 

"^  had  originally  got  Interested  in  lead 
because  of  children  who  bad  had  lead  poison- 
ing and  had  been  sent  home  from  the  hoe- 
pttal  as  cured,  who  then  turned  up  in  my 
neurological  cUnlc  because  they  were  mts- 
behavlng  In  one  way  or  another,  or  not  learn- 
ing In  school.  One  kid  set  the  schoolroom  on 
fire,  another  nice  lltle  girl  danced  around 
on  the  deak." 

Dr.  Byers  emphasized  that  none  of  these 
children  had  acute  brain  inflammation,  and 
concluded,  "I  think  that  lead  does  some- 
thing to  the  growing  brain  which  Is  differ- 
ent from  what  it  does  to  the  adult  brain.** 

Moat  casea  of  childhood  lead  poisoning  go 
unreoognlaed.  A  1969  conference  on  lead 
poisoning  estimated  that  30,000  chUdren  in 
New  York  City  had  exceaoive  levels  of  lead, 
of  whom  4500  had  unsuspected  severe  poison- 
ing. In  November,  1970,  US  Surgeon  Oeneral 
Jesse  Stelnfeld  eaUmated  that  400,000  Amer- 
ican  children  have  dangerous  levels  of  lead 
in  their  todies.  If  the  same  fraction  have 
serious  lead  poisoning  as  estimated  for  New 
York  City,  there  are  60,000  children  nation- 
wide with  severe  lead  poisoning. 

What  becomes  of  chUdren  with  undiag- 
nosed lead  poisoning?  Recent  Studies  have 
shown  striking  correlations  between  levels  of 
lead  and  mental  retardation.  In  other  words, 
lead-po>isoned  children,  their  Ulneas  unrec- 
ognized, make  up  perhapa  a  majority  in  that 
sad  population  inhabiting  our  Institutiona 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  belated  recognition  of  the  problem,  Los 
Angelea  recently  began  testing  all  Incoming 
mentally  retarded  or  disturbed  chUdren  for 
lead  poisoning.  Some  dtles,  notably  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore,  have  programs 
to  flnd  and  treat  lead-poisoned  chUdren. 
When  a  chUd  with  a  high  lead  level  is  found 
in  Baltimore,  the  city  fotvea  the  landlord  to 
remove  or  cover  the  leaded  paint. 

Yet  public  health  oSldals  in  most  of  the 
country  treat  lead  poisoning  of  chUdren  with 
indifference;  or,  at  best.  Ineffective  geeturee. 
Why?  Because  most  of  the  victims  are  poor, 
and  many  are  Black.  Preaident  Nixon  re- 
cently aigned  a  biU  which  wlU  provide  about 
$9  mlUlon  for  the  detection  and  treatment 
of  lead-poisoned  chUdren — about  936  per  af- 
fected chUd,  or  enough  to  pay  for  some 
000,000  screening  tests  at  $15  each.  An  ade- 
quate bUl  would  have  to  provide  for  the  test- 
ing of  mUUons  of  chUdren.  One  can  easUy 
luiderstand  the  oonunent  of  the  noted  biol- 
ogist. Ban*  Duboa,  at  a  1M9  national  confer- 
ence on  lead  poisoning  In  children: 

"The  problem  is  so  weU -defined,  so  neatly 
packaged,  with  both  cauaea  and  euraa  known, 
that  if  we  dont  ellmlnata  thla  social  erlms. 
our  society  deasrvsa  an  tha  dlsaatara  that 
have  been  forecast  for  It." 
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After  ChUdren  and  leadworkeia,  the  most 
frequent  victims  of  lead  are  cows  and  water- 
fowl. Lead  has  become  the  most  serious 
cauae  ot  cattle  polaonlng.  If  anyone  care- 
leaaly  dumpa  junk  Into  a  cattle  pasture,  the 
whcde  herd  will  probably  eome  over  to  sam- 
ple the  refuse  by  licking  and  chewing  it.  n 
the  Utter  includea  leaded  paint,  plaater,  or 
battery  pUtes,  too  bad  for  tha  herd.  Cattle 
are  eztrmnely  sensttlvs  to  lead,  and  can  suffer 
acute  lead  poisoning  from  body-level  doaes 
in  the  "normal"  human  range.  Just  by  graa- 
ing  along  a  busy  highway,  oows  can  pick  19 
enough  lead  to  cause  miscarriage. 

Waterfowl  get  lead  poisoning  another  way. 
These  birds  grind  their  food  for  digestion 
with  the  help  of  gravel  in  their  gixzarda. 
They  pick  up  this  gravel  whUe  grubbing  for 
food  on  lake  bottoma.  As  the  result  of  years 
of  hunting,  the  bottoma  of  many  lakaa  and 
marshes  are  UberaUy  q>rlnkled  with  lead 
shotgun  peUets,  which  the  birds  pick  up 
along  with  natural  gravel.  Enough  lead  can 
be  absorbed  from  a  single  No.  6  shot  peUet 
to  seriously  weaken  or  kUl  a  maUard  duck. 
Conservationists  estimate  that  3  to  3  per  cent 
of  America's  waterfowl  population  dlee  each 
year  from  lead  poisoning.  The  problem  could 
be  alleviated  by  substituting  iron  for  lead 
shot;  but  without  government  regulation, 
mimltions  makers  have  no  reason  to  changes 
BBATT  aaor 

To  the  sources  of  lead  poisoning  discussed 
above  has  been  added,  in  this  century,  a  use 
of  lead  unprecedented  in  human  history. 
Lead  levels  in  the  atmosphere  and  waters  of 
America — indeed,  of  the  whole  earth — have 
risen  beyond  levels  ever  experienced  before 
by  the  planet's  environment. 

Part  of  this  oontanUnation  comes  from 
Industrial  discharge  into  water  and  air. 
According  to  one  estimate,  American  indus- 
tries 'lose"  between  .36  and  3.6  mllUon 
potmds  of  lead  every  year.  As  a  res\Ut,  parts 
of  some  major  rivers  (for  example,  the  Ohio) 
contain  lead  In  amounts  above  the  presently- 
accepted  safe  standard;  and  the  ground  near 
some  {Hants  is  coated  with  enough  lead  to 
klU  grazing  animals,  as  happened  at  Benecia, 
California,  where  47  horsee  have  died  of  lead 
poisoning  In  the  past  18  montha. 

Industries  often  exhibit  cavalier  careleas- 
ness  in  letul  waste  disposal.  For  example, 
tetraethyl  lead  sludge  periodically  miist  l>e 
<deaned  out  of  refinery  and  service  station 
tanks.  In  a  1964  letter  to  a  chemical  workers' 
local  union,  R.  B.  Davis.  Du  Font's  Super- 
visor of  Opwatlons,  reoocnmended  five  meth- 
ods ot  lead  aludge  disposal:  bximlng,  bury- 
ing, dumping  in  deep  sea  water,  dimiplng  in 
an  aold  pit,  and  "weathering."  Davis  endorsed 
weathering  most  Mithualastically,  whlc^ 
means  spreading  the  sludge  in  a  layer  three 
Inchea  thick  on  a  "large,  open,  weU-drained 
area  .  .  .  remote  from  people,"  and  nuu-ked 
with  warning  signs.  The  weatherli^  sludge 
is  then  sampled  at  monthly  intervals  untU 
most  ot  the  lead  is  gone. 

Oone  where? 

By  far  the  largest  source  of  environmental 
lead  contamination  is  automobUe  exbatista. 
Cars  pour  out  over  300,000  of  the  estimated 
700,000  tons  of  lead  debouched  annually  Into 
the  American  environment.  The  autos  dinnp 
lead  directly  into  the  atmosphere  of  crowded 
cities.  What  lead  is  not  breathed  and  ab- 
sorbsd  Into  the  bodies  of  dtlsena  settles  to 
contaminate  the  land. 

People  relying  on  streams,  lakes,  or  rain- 
water cisterns  for  drinking  water  run  a 
serious  risk  of  lead  poisoning,  if  they  live 
near  major  cities  or  highways.  A  1965  survey 
ot  the  Illinois  River  and  Ita  tributaries  In  tha 
Chicago  area  dlaeioaad  that  SO  of  80  samplea 
contained  lead  at  above  the  aaf*  limit  set 
by  tha  US  Public  Health  Berrloe.  OlnelanaU 
recaivad  a  vary  heavy  rain  rsoently:  five  out 
of   U  rainwater  samplea  had  better  than 
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twice  the  PubUe  Health  Sarvloe  "aate"  limit. 
with  one  sample  containing  almoat  ten  tlmaa 
the  limit. 

pish  and  ahdlflah  concentrate  watsr-boma 
lead.  Fish  recently  caught  near  Loa  Angelas 
b»d  an  average  of  33  parts  per  million  (ppm) 
of  lead  in  their  Uvers;  15  times  the  1.6  ppm 
that  produces  dasslc  polaonlng  at  the  human 
devourcr  within  mnnthe 

Lead  fallout  alao  oontamlnatea  food,  to  tb* 
extent  that  food  grown  near  major  hig^waya 
(•nd  sold  in  those  seductive  roadside  stands) 
may  be  quite  dangeroua.  Tests  have  ahown 
tbet  planta  near  hlgbwaya  often  oontaln  100 
ppm  at  lead — 67  thnea  the  concentration 
that  will  rrentuaUy  oauae  lead  polaonlng  of 
htunans — and  aometlmas  are  weighted  with 
3000  ppm  of  lead.  As  a  rasult,  the  average 
American  eata  a  truly  heavy  diet. 

The  upper  layera  at  Barth'a  ooeana  now 
oontaln  about  five  thnas  aa  much  lead  aa  the 
lower  Uyars,  whars  lead  has  not  penetrated 
as  rapidly.  The  lead  content  of  Oreanland's 
ice  cap  has  Increaad  over  the  millenla  to  a 
present  level  of  about  500  times  the  natural 
land  level;  tvo-thirds  of  this  increase  OC' 
curred  in  the  paat  30  years,  and  must  be 
attributed  to  the  pervasive  us*  of  leaded 
gasoline. 

In  the  view  of  scientists,  lead  In  the  air  Is 
far  more  dangerous  to  humanity  than  Is 
lead  m  food  or  water.  Although  Amwlcans 
eat  far  more  lead  than  they  breathe,  most 
lead  is  expeUed  by  the  digestive  tract;  where- 
as the  lungs  ahaorb  a  high  percentage  of  In- 
baled  lead.  City  dweHen  get  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  (or  possibly  more)  of 
their  total  lead  intake  from  the  air. 

COOL  BLCX  ICnXJCKAKS 

Despite  the  wldeepread  and  rapldly-ln- 
creaslng  exposure  of  the  American  people 
to  lead,  before  1965  there  was  vlrtuaUy  no 
pubUc  discussion  of  lead  hazards.  A  flurry  of 
concern  about  tetraethyl  lead  occurred  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  then  died  out.  Due  to 
governmental  and  scientific  apathy,  the  field 
of  lead  toxicology  In  America  became  the 
province  of  one  nun:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kehoe, 
Professor  of  Occupational  Medici  ne  at  the 
Klttering  Institute  of  the  Cincixmatl  CoUege 
ol  Medicine. 

In  1930,  the  Bthyl  Corporation,  which 
makes  40  per  cent  of  America's  tetraethyl 
lead,  began  giving  Dr.  Kehoe  funds  for  lead 
research.  Kehoe  commenced  year-long  feed- 
ing experiments  with  volunteers,  to  study  the 
metabolism  of  lead  In  the  human  body  and 
establish  tozle  thresholds.  He  came  up  with 
the  f<dlowlng  conclusions,  which  have  be- 
come the  cannons  of  lead : 

First.  Kahoe  decided,  lead  la  naturally 
abiinrtant  in  the  environment,  and  people 
have  alwaya  been  expoeed  to  it.  Tbia  axpo- 
sure.  Kehoe  observed,  had  not  increaaad  with 
the  Increased  use  of  lead  throughout  history. 

Second,  Kehoe  advanced  an  "equlUbrlum" 
concept  of  the  metabolism  cA  lead  In  the 
body.  By  hla  feeding  taata,  Kahoe  concluded 
that  for  a  given  Intake  of  lead,  there  is  a 
corresponding  output.  Lead,  thought  Kehoe, 
accumulates  in  the  body  only  to  that  level 
where  there  is  an  equUibrlum  between  Input 
and  output,  after  which  no  further  storage 
takes  place.  Therefore,  he  suggested,  the 
amount  of  lead  in  the  blood  provldss  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  body  lead  content. 

FinaUy,  Kahoe  set  a  tbreeb<Hd  for  lead 
damage  baaed  on  the  content  of  lead  In  the 
bloodstream.  He  observed  iU  effects  on  his 
voluntews  only  when  their  blood  contained 
over  .08  milligrams  of  lead  per  100  grams  of 
blood,  and  laalsted  that  no  Ul  effaeta  oc- 
curred below  that  level.  ThU  became  K«x>e's 
danger  tbrcahold,  and  Is  stUl  the  accepted 
danger  level  for  Indoatrlal  exposure  In  this 
country.  Tlw  avataga  Ametloaa  baa  about 
.035  mUligiaiBa  of  laad  psr  100  kOogvams 
of  blood,  or  eB*-thlrd  of  Babo*%  idanfar 
level.-*  (Clgaivtte  amotara  av«raga  a  bit  more, 


du*  to  leaded  tnaactlcfllea  that  hav*  ban 
dimifMd  on  tohaooo  flaMa.) 

X^KW'S  ooneluilona  reoalvad  tbelr  first 
major  public  ohaUanga  In  1988,  attar  batng 
used  to  oomfMt  laad  oonanmafa  for  tnm 
30  yaaca.  In  an  artlol*  in  th*  Jrehtocs  0/  Xn- 
vironnuMtal  HeaUh,  Dr.  daiz  Pattenon  of 
th*  OaUIbmla  Inatktute  of  Technology  aa- 
aerted  that  virtually  aU  the  lead  to  which 
Americana  are  eipoaed  comca  team  man- 
made,  rather  than  natural,  aourosa.  Patter- 
son estimated  that  Americana  contain  ahoiu 
35  times  the  lead  they  would  ahaorb  under 
natural  conditions.  Bacauae  the  human  body 
has  not  evolved  to  a^M  with  this  lead.  Patter- 
Bon  hypothealzed  notost  Americana  already 
suffer  from  chronic  subacute  lead  poisoning. 

Kehoe'a  Industry-fed  supporters  responded 
with  outraged  attacks  not  only  on  Patter- 
son's work,  but  on  Patterson  personally  and 
the  editor  of  the  Archives.  The  American 
Petroleum  Institute  (tha  oU  Industry's  trade 
association  and  lobby)  cut  off  Patterson's  re- 
search funds.  Nonetheless.  Kehoe's  reputation 
had  been  tamlahed.  Toxloologlsts  awoke  to 
look  again  at  lead:  and  the  rest  of  Kehoe's 
reputation  quickly  crumbled. 

In  1968  Henry  A.  Schroeder  and  Isabel 
H.  Ilpton  reported,  also  In  the  Archlvet.  that 
the  average  lead  concentrations  in  the  tis- 
sues of  Americans  are  much  higher  than  lead 
concentrations  In  people  living  where  Uttle 
lead  Is  oonsiuned.  Schroeder  and  Tipton  also 
found  that  lead  levels  In  Americans  increase 
markedly  wltti  age.  Hera  ended  Kehoe's  the- 
ory of  an  equUibrlum  between  lead  Intake 
and  output.  Lead,  In  fact,  coUects  in  increas- 
ing quantities  in  bones  and  other  tissues. 
This  means  that  the  lead  level  In  the  blood 
Is  not  a  rellalde  measure  at  body  lead 
content. 

WhUe  lead  stored  in  the  bones  Is  rela- 
tively harmless  (compared  with  lead  In  the 
brain) ,  If  that  lead  ahould  be  released  from 
the  bones,  a  healthy-appearing  individual 
can  suddenly  show  signs  of  lead  poisoning. 
Lead  may  be  rtieased  from  storage  by  bone 
fractures,  prolonged  Illness  or  alcohollam, 
and  possibly  during  pregnancy.  The  medical 
literature  contains  a  number  of  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  occxirrlng  in  Indlvldtiate  who 
had  abaorbed  lead  many  years  eaiOier  with 
no  apparent  Ul  effects.  Schroeder  and  Tipton 
attributed  the  Increasing  burden  of  lead 
in  American  bodies  to  leaded  gasoline:  and 
grimly  predicted  that,  with  the  npid  rate  of 
increase,  toxic  symptoms  nUght  soon  appear 
In  the  general  pubUc. 

Kehoe  based  his  stUI-accepted  lead  tol- 
erance standard  on  the  experimental  re- 
sponse of  healthy  young  volunteers.  Some 
people,  such  as  those  with  blood  or  kidney 
diseases,  are  mora  susceptible  to  lead  than 
are  healthy  youths.  Small  chUdren  alao  are 
highly  susceptible  to  lead:  the  younger  the 
chUd,  the  mora  vulnerable  he  Is.  Women  ex- 
posed to  lead  with  no  easOy  visible  111  MTects 
often  suffer  mtscarrlagea  or  stfllbtrths.  or 
produce  severely  brain-damaged  chlldran.  In- 
deed, ChUdren  with  symptoms  of  daaslcal 
lead  poisoning  have  been  found  to  have  a 
blood  level  of  lead  as  low  aa  .04,  a  value  at 
the  top  of  the  "normal"  range  of  lead  leveU 
In  American  blood.  Chartea  C.  J<dmson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Xnvlronmental  Health 
Service  of  HXW,  recently  suggested  that 
small  children  may  get  lead  poisoning  largtf  y 
from  a  contaminated  city  environment, 
though  most  toxicologists  would  dlqmte 
thU. 

Now  that  Dr.  Kehoe's  lead  curtain  haa 
been  ripped,  sdenttsts  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  ndntite  doaes  of  lead  caxise  Uttle- 
understood  chemical  changea  In  the  hiunan 
body.  Recent  reaeareh  haa  Shown  that  delta- 
amlno-levullnlc-aeld  (d-ALA),  a  bulldlng- 
block  In  the  manufsetura  of  hemoglobin  and 
other  eesentlal  body  compounds.  Is  reUaa*d 
at  body  lead  levels  far  bdov  tboae  generaOy 
aaaoctctad  with  lead  polaonlng  symptoms. 


lisad  ItttflilSn*  with  tb*  aetkm  of  an  an- 
thAt  nonsally  oonverta  d-ALA  tato  a 
umpound  naoaasarjr  for  the  syntba- 
aia  of  blood.  Stadiaa  oonduetad  last  yaar  by 
Dr.  8ven  Hamburg,  a  Pinalah  aelantlst. 
showed  that  laad  Intertorea  with  the  d-ALA 
enaym*  at  l*vela  nxmaUy  found  In  tha  pop- 
ulation; Hamburg  oould  find  no  lead  blood 
level  below  which  the  interference  did  not 
occur.  ThiM  aiMHng  n  oonalstant  with  Dr. 
Pattemson's  controversial  suggestion  that 
alnce  modmx  man  contains  about  35  times 
the  natural  amount  of  lead,  ipso  facto  lead 
causes  damage  to  himiana. 

The  Russian  government  la  much  mate  re- 
atrlctlve  of  the  lead  Impoaed  on  Its  citizens 
than  la  the  American  government.  Siz>oe  the 
daya  of  Pavlov.  Russians  have  regularly  tested 
toxic  oocnpounda  for  their  effects  on  condi- 
tioned reflexea.  Soviet  scientists  put  lead  In 
the  air  breathed  by  teat  rats,  and  found  that 
their  vigor  and  reaction  time  was  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  The  amount  of  lead  tested 
by  the  Soviets — 11  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  for  alz  houn  in  the  air — Is  probably 
about  comparable  to  a  34-hour  exposure  of 
3.75  mlcrograma.  which  Inhabitants  of  many 
U.S.  citiee  presently  experience.  The  Russian 
rats  did  not  have  to  eat  lead;  and  there  U 
evidence  that  rata  are  less  susceptible  to  lead 
than  are  hxunans.  The  relatively  cautious 
Russians  have  set  a  maximum  level  of  10 
micrograms  for  occupational  exposure  and  .7 
micrograms  for  the  population — In  contrast 
to  U.S.  standards  of  300  micrograms  occupa- 
tional, and  the  Indus try-propoacd  10  micro- 
grams for  the  American  people. 

In  short,  much  ss  industry  scientists  may 
squirm.  Russian  research  suggests  that  c\ir- 
rent  levels  of  exposure  to  lead  In  cities  prob- 
ably causes  minor  behavioral  chtmges.  such 
as  the  slowing  of  reflexes — e.g..  the  reflex  of 
breaking  in  the  face  of  an  oncomliig  car. 
Latest  research  has  pulled  the  comfortable 
Industry-woven  rug  out  from  under  the  fleld 
of  lead  toxicology.  At  a  time  when  lead  In 
the  envlronntent  and  in  the  bodies  of  the 
American  people  is  r^idly  increasing,  scien- 
tists have  been  reduced  almost  to  scratch, 
with  little  but  forebodings  to  guide  them. 
Only  the  State  of  California  has  acted,  by 
setting  a  t«»wimiitw  level  for  lead  In  the  air 
of  1.5  micrograms. 

AU  this  is  not  to  say  that  Ethyl  acted  amiss 
in  funding  Kehoe's  research;  rather,  the  fault 
Ues  with  the  federal  government.  For  the  gov- 
ernment completely  abdicated  Ita  responsi- 
bility in  allowing  Krtioe  to  so  dominate  the 
field  of  lead  toxicology,  and  in  faUlng  to 
recognize  that  no  more  "objectivity**  can  be 
expected  from  an  Industry-paid  scientist 
than  from  the  lawyer  who  repreeents  the  in- 
dustry in  court.  MeanwhUe.  Dr.  Kehoe's  place 
aa  the  pUlar  of  the  lead  community  has  been 
fiUed  l>y  one  Dr.  Gordon  J.  Stopps,  Assistant 
Dlreetar  of  Du  Font's  HaskMl  Laboratory 
(Du  Pont  makaa  40  per  cent  of  America's 
tetraethyl  laad) .  Dr.  Stoppa.  who  at  least  does 
not  operate  «mder  the  oamoullag*  of  a  uni- 
versity profasBonhlp,  haa  earned  a  gmdgtng 
respect  In  the  sctentiflc  oonununlty:  for  while 
other  sdsntMa  m«y  dlaagrea  with  hla  btasea, 
they  have  found  his  mathods  scrupulously 
honest.  This  very  hiiiialj  of  course  makes 
Stoppa  a  more  formidable  opponent,  as  be 
can  aUy  defend  hla  Masea. 

nmiiilliiilsss.  one  may  ask,  lent  aU  this  fuss 
a  UtUe  noademle?  After  aU,  the  oU  companies 
are  pbaainc  lead  out  of  gasoline,  removing 
the  worst  aonree  of  lead.  WeU,  that's  what 
the  oil  oompanlea  would  like  you  to  believe 
they're  doing  .  .  . 

X  PLTTKBUS  UNUK 

On  January  14,  1970,  Edward  M.  Cole. 
Preaident  of  Oeneral  Motors,  dropped  a 
bomb  on  tb*  nonnany  liannnnlnna  anto- 
oO-lead  Indnatry.  IdmA,  aald  Oola.  guma  up 
the  catalytic  mufflen  (BC  plannwl  to  uae. 
starting  In  1973.  to  nduoe  automobOe  ex- 
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bATuC  ponatton.  Ts  nutke  a 
elalaMd.  iMtf  m  gMolliw  grwtty 
p«rtloalat«  (aooty)  wnlMWww.  Ui  ■hart,  fb« 
oD  intaatry  voaM  hatf  to  bagln  pattlnc  out 
lead-fTM  flMoUiM.  At  tlM  MUM  tlma,  Krary 
Fonl  n  wrote  to  the  Mgfest  oU  ennipanlw, 
suggesting  they  convert  to  %  two-futf  sys- 
tem of  unleaiiled  regular  and  leaded  pre- 
mium. 

The  oU  and  lead  Industries  reeled  from  this 
disloyal  attack.  M^lf*^*"  ICcDuffle,  President 
of  Mohawk  Petroleum,  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  "all  the  Incredible  power, 
Influence  and  adroitness  of  Detroit  had  been 
massed  In  an  obrUms  attempt  to  foist  onto 
the  American  consumer  a  colossal  snow  Job 
baood  on  the  emottonally  Inspired  and  pub- 
licly popular  theme,  'Oet  the  Lead  Out.' " 

Lead  Increases  the  octane  ratlx>g  of  gaso- 
line— that  Is,  the  smoothness  of  btimtng. 
Two  and  one-half  grams  of  lead  per  gallon, 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  cent,  raises  octane  rating 
about  eight  points.  The  Amolcan  Petroletim 
msUtute  (the  ofl  lobby)  happened  to  have 
a  study  In  hand  which  aUeged  that  con- 
version to  produce  high-octane  leadless  gas 
would  cost  9104  billion  in  new  refining 
equipment. 

<nc  fired  a  counter-study  at  the  oU  lobby, 
calculating  that  ImproTed  engine  malnte- 
nanoe  and  increased  power  from  cleaner  gas 
would  save  the  public  about  3.75  cents  a 
gallon. 

The  Xthyl  CorporaUon.  which  stood  to  lose 
40  per  cent  of  Its  lead  sales,  hit  QM  with  a 
counter-countcr-study.  Ethyl  argued  that 
leadless  gasoUne  would  increaae  air  pollu- 
tion, beMrtisf  the  high-octane  aromatica 
which  would  be  added  to  gas  irritate  eyes, 
cause  cancer,  and  form  photochemical 
smog.  Kthyl's  study  had  been  done  by  the 
US  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Mines, 
under  contract  with  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute.  With  the  full  weight  of  gov- 
enunent  authority  behind  it,  Kthyl  took  out 
nationwide  ads  claiming  that  getting  the 
Isad  out  would  increase  smog.  Dr.  John  T. 
Mlddleton.  head  of  the  Katlonal  Air  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Administration  (NAPCA), 
eaUed  Kthyl's  ads  "Ul-adrlsed  and  not  true." 

Bob  Walker  of  Finance  Magazine  nicely 
summed  up  the  public  Impression  of  this 
fraternal  squabble: 

"The  problems  involved  become  so  tech- 
nical that  the  consumer  really  has  no  way 
of  knowing  who,  if  anyone.  Is  right.  The 
layman  generaOly  is  forced  to  decide  which 
expert  he  trusts,  and  he  usually  is  trying 
to  decide  among  a  group  of  apologists  for 
many  qMdal  Interests,  none  of  whom  he 
knows." 

Despite  all  the  Jousting  concerning  who 
should  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  Internal 
combnstloa  engine,  the  automotive-petro- 
leum heavy  metal  combine  continued  to 
agree  that  lead  is  good  for  America.  As  Pres- 
ident Charles  M.  Helnen  of  Chrysler  said, 
the  lead  health  hanrd  was  a  "phony  Issue" 
raised  by  a  bunch  of  "air  poUuticm  scai« 
qMeiallsts  (who]  are  stlU  trying  to  convince 
the  American  public  that  automobile  emls- 
sions  are  a  serious  menace  to  life  and  health." 

This  unseemly  sniping  among  mambos  of 
the  Internal  oombustlan  brotherhood  was 
resolved  by  Secretary  Pinch  or  the  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  Department.  Acting 
with  unbureaueratks  swiftness  four  days 
after  receiving  a  pcopoaal  for  "phasing  out 
lead"  from  Robert  Cole  of  OM.  Pinch  passed 
Cole's  proposal  on  to  the  oU  industries: 

1.  After  July  1,  1S71.  gaeoUne  marketed  In 
the  UJB.  would  contain  iw  more  than  0.6 
grams  per  gallon  of  lead,  unlet*  its  octane 
rating  were  at  least  07; 

2.  After  July  l.  1874.  gasoline  marketed 
In  the  UJB.  would  oootaln  no  lead  unleu  Its 
ootaxM  rating  ware  at  least  97; 

S.  Oasoltne  of  97  or  greater  octane  leveU 
would  contain  up  to  four  grams  per  gn^p«" 


of  lead,  so  Itmg  mg  demand  for  tuOi  aaiiUne 
existed. 

"Hie  lead  companies  reacted  predictably, 
with  prees  releasss  as  hysterteal  as  any  frtxn 
the  get-the-lead-ont  forces.  Charged  J.  L. 
Klmbertoy.  Kxecutlve  Vice  Preeldent  of  the 
Lead  Industries  AssocUtton:  "The  Secaretary 
Is  intimidating  the  petrtdeum  Industry  into 
removing  lead  from  gasoline  without  any 
proven  benefit  from  doing  so.  There  is  no 
known  present  or  Imminent  health  hasard 
from  lead  in  the  atmosphere."  In  reference 
to  the  indxistry-^Mnsored  Bureau  of  ICnes 
study.  Klmberley  added,  "We  suggest  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  WMfare 
get  'all  hla  ducks  in  a  row'  and  check  with 
his  own  and  the  other  governmental  agen- 
cies before  he  begins  his  Intimidation  pro- 
gram." 

But  the  oU  companies  found  Pinch's  pro- 
posal so  appealing  they  did  not  even  wait 
for  the  deadlines.  Ttezaoo  began  it,  coming 
out  on  April  2  with  a  lead-free  "premium" 
priced  8  cents  above  regular,  and  2  cents 
above  leaded  premium.  Union  followed,  with 
a  new  low-lead  regular  76,  "a  gasoUne  for 
pec^de.  like  us,  who  care  about  our  air." 
priced  one  cent  above  regular.  (A  Union 
spokesman  charged  that  Texaco  had  set 
their  price  so  high  to  prove  people  wouldn't 
pay  for  clean  air.)  By  November.  1970.  a 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News  Surveg 
found  that  nine  oil  companies  had  Joined 
Texaco  and  Union  in  maiketlitg  no-lead  and 
low-lead  fuels,  and  other  companies  planned 
to  follow.  These  gasolines  are  priced  up  to 
three  cents  i>er  gallon  more  than  regular 
fuels,  with  a  majority  costing  one  cent  more 
than  regvilar. 

Conservationists  suapected  a  heavy  metal 
plo*.  As  it  turns  out.  the  slug  in  the  Pinch 
schedule  is  the  allowance  of  four  grams  of 
lead  per  gallon  of  high  octane  gasoline. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  oil  Industry  had 
had  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  with  the 
US.  PubUc  Health  Service  (HEW)  limiting 
lead  to  three  grams  per  gaUon.  In  the  early 
sixties  the  oU  industry  requested  the  Sur- 
geon Oener&l  to  raise  the  limit  to  four.  Not 
having  the  power  to  refuse,  and  unable  to 
prove  that  the  increaae  would  be  harmful, 
the  Stirgeon  Oeneral  acceded,  on  condition 
that  surveys  to  be  conducted  of  lead  in  city 
atmospheres  show  no  dangerous  levels.  The 
so-called  "Three  Cities"  survey  of  lead  in 
LA,  Clncinattl  and  Philadelphia,  completed 
In  1963,  showed  lead  levels  that  public 
health  officials  did  not  find  reassuring. 
Therefore,  the  oil  companies  needed  a  green 
light  for  adding  four  grams — which  they  got 
from  Pinch. 

Since  at  the  time  the  oU  companies  used 
an  average  of  a.7  grams  per  gallon  in  their 
premiums,  and  almost  never  more  than 
three  grams,  what  made  that  four  gram  raise 
so  important?  It  la  very  simple:  an  oU  refiner 
can  raise  the  octane  of  his  gas  in  two  ways; 
by  adding  more  high-quality  ingredients  or 
by  adding  more  lead.  To  make  no-lead  and 
low-lead  gasolines,  the  oil  companies  are 
simply  taking  some  of  the  high-quality  In- 
gredients out  of  the  prentitun,  and  putting 
them  into  the  regular;  then,  to  make  up  the 
lost  octane  of  the  premium,  they  add  more 
lead  to  it.  In  fact,  for  technical  reasons  they 
must  add  mere  lead  to  the  premium  than 
they  take  out  of  the  regular,  increasing 
average  lead  content  per  gallon.  Since  TEL 
U  very  cheap  (%  cent/gram),  thU  re- 
shuffling of  Ingredients  costs  eeaentially 
nothing.  So  when  the  oil  companies  then 
charge  one  to  three  cents  more  for  their 
"clean  fuels,  they  really  clean  up — money 
if  not  air.  Without  the  HEW  guarantee  that 
the  government  will  not  object  to  four  grams 
per  gallon,  this  profiUble  little  maneuver 
would  not  be  possible. 

Most  of  the  oil  companies  wUl  not  admit 
they  are  doing  tliis.  However,  Union  OU  PR 
chief  Pritz  Springman  did  allow  that  Union 


might  be  raising  Its  average  lead  content  p« 
gallon,  but  "only  as  a  temporary  measure." 
Temporary  or  not.  the  oil  companies  are  put- 
ting more  lead  into  the  air  in  the  name  ot 
taking  it  out,  and  charging  us  gullible  con. 
sumers  a  fortune  for  the  f aver. 

THX    CATALmC    CAPXa 

By  the  middle  of  1909,  It  had  become  clear 
to  all  that  Senator  Muakle'a  Clean  Air  Act 
of  I96fi  bad  (aUed  to  take  a  mdecule  of  pol- 
lutants out  of  the  air.  By  the  Incredibly 
cumbersome  procediues  It  established,  the 
Act  actually  weakened  the  powers  federal 
offlclals  already  had.  So  Congress  geared  up 
to  produce  a  new  Clean  Air  Act.  As  the  auto- 
mobile contributes  so  heavily .  to  lead  ami 
other  air  pollution,  much  of  the  lobbying 
and  wheeler-dealerLng  concentrated  on 
cleaning  up  auto  engines,  and  giving  the 
National  Air  PoUution  Control  Administra- 
tion power  to  regulate  hasardous  gasoline 
additlvea.  In  December,  President  Ntxoa 
signed  Into  law  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970.  eesenttaUy  the  Senate  version,  a 
stronger  bill  than  most  conservationists 
would  have  believed  possible. 

The  bill  authorlzea  NAPCA  to  reg\ilate  fuel 
additives,  an  Important  power  should 
NAPCA  wish  to  exercise  it.  The  bill  also 
sets  a  1976  deadline  by  which  auto  emissions 
on  new  cars  must  have  been  reduced  90  per 
cent  from  present  levels.  This  looks  like  a 
victory  for  clean  air,  but  Is  it  really? 

No.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  real  triumph  for  OM  and 
its  fellow  auto  manufacturers. 

Pirst.  it  won't  work.  To  reduce  emissions 
so  much,  auto  makers  must  add  catalytic 
mufflers  to  their  autos.  Catalytic  mufflers  are 
not  only  expensive  (about  $300  each)  but 
extremely  fragile.  Therefore,  to  ensure  that 
these  mufflers  work,  NAPCA  must,  in  co- 
operation with  the  states,  set  up  an  exten- 
sive nationwide  network  of  testing  stations 
to  which  motorists  must  come  at  frequent 
intervals  to  have  their  exhaust  checked.  Until 
such  stations  have  been  established,  the  auto 
companies  are  not  responsible  for  seeing  that 
their  autos  meet  standards.  So,  if  NAPCA 
does  not  manage  to  get  the  stations  estab- 
lished by  1976,  (a  good  poaslbUlty  consider- 
ing the  size  and  expense  of  the  task)  the  90 
per  cent  reduction  will  remain  a  piece  of 
paper.  Even  If  the  sUtlons  are  established, 
they  will  be  expensive  to  maintain.  The  fre- 
quent checking  will  also  put  an  enormous 
burden  on  John  Q.  Public  to  take  good  care 
of  his  car.  Not  only  that,  but  1971  emission 
controls  already  interfere  so  seriously  with 
the  operation  of  cars  that  many  car  owners 
Just  strip  them  off.  The  catalytic  mufflers 
will  probably  be  worse.  Of  course,  this  Is  as 
the  auto  companies  want  It,  so  they  can 
point  to  air  pollution  and  say.  "See.  it's  not 
otir  fault.  The  public  Just  won't  pay  fcr  olsan 
air." 

Second,  the  catalytic  muffler  racket  Is  a 
dead  end.  Even  if  QM  and  friends  can  man- 
age a  90  per  cent  reduction,  they  can't  do 
any  better  without  abandoning  the  internal 
combustion  engine — as  they  admit  they  may 
have  to — ^In  the  dim  distant  future.  But,  as 
Dr.  Ernest  Starkman,  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  at  Berkeley,  recently  charged, 
by  throwing  themselves  into  the  frantic 
though  ultimately  futile  scramble  to  clean 
up  the  internal  combustion  engine  over  the 
next  five  years,  the  auto  companies  must 
neglect  their  research  on  alternate  engines, 
further  delaying  the  twitch  to  cleaner  cart. 
The  auto  companies  of  course  claim  they 
could  not  possibly  mass  produce  an  alter- 
nate engine  by  1976.  According  to  Edward 
Lear,  developer  of  some  steam  and  gas  tur- 
bine engines.  "That's  because  no  one  Is  hold- 
ing a  blow  torch  to  their  backsidaa." 

Plnally,  as  far  as  lead  pollution  goes,  daan- 
ing  up  the  air  OM's  way  means  ahandwnlng 
any  attempts  over  the  next  tan  or  twenty 
years  to  reduce  the  steadily  growing  oonoen- 
traUon  of  that  heavy  matal  In  our  air.  Lead 
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vreoks  catalytic  mumers.  So.  In  order  that 
tbMS  Inventions  may  have  their  lead-trea 
MsoUne,  the  oil  companies  put  more  laad  in 
^e  gasolines  for  old  mod^  cars  than  they 
tske  out  of  their  lead-free  gasolines— and 
make  a  tidy  profit  into  the  bargain. 

In  short,  with  the  passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970.  the  heavies  In  the  auto  and 
oU  Industries  won  a  rssplte  for  the  pollutlag 
way  of  life.  The  American  people  wiU  pay, 
both  with  their  tax  money,  and  with  their 
health. 

LXD  TO  BKLUEVa 

Now  we  are  ready  for  a  look  at  the  Infor- 
maUon  about  lead  in  the  American  environ- 
ment, data  which  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  assiduously  protecting  from 
the  ga»  of  the  American  public. 

Suppretted  Dooument  One:  The  Lead  Otl- 
terla  Doctunent.  describing  Ute  dangers  of 
Isad  and  setting  national  standards  to  pro- 
tect public  health,  originally  had  been  sche- 
duled for  release  this  January.  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 
William  D.  Ruckleshaus.  head  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (which  now 
ooptainit  NAPCA).  ImmedUtely  announced 
that  the  Lead  Criteria  Document  would  be 
released  "within  a  13-month  deadline"  (the 
deadline  specified  by  the  Act).  To  veteran 
boreaueracy-watohers.  this  means  "not  tot 
IS  months." 

Tet  the  document  hat  been  written,  and  is 
currently  circulating  among  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scientists  under  the  title  "Criteria 
Docimient  for  Lead.  Draft  No.  3."  Even  more 
Interesting.  It  turns  out  that  the  Epidemio- 
logical Study  portion  was  written  by  Dr.  Gor- 
don J.  Stopps,  the  Du  Pont  employee  who 
has  filled  Dr.  Kehoe's  shoes  as  the  leading 
defender  of  lead  pollution.  Naturally,  the  doc- 
ument Is  soft  on  the  dangers  of  lead. 

Now  It  may  seem  a  trlfie  shocking  that  an 
agency  charged  with  protecting  public  health 
should  rely  on  scientists  from  the  very  indus- 
tries which  threaten  public  health.  However. 
NAPCA  has  very  little  choice.  Since  the  fed- 
eral government  has  so  long  left  the  field  of 
lead  toxicology  entirely  to  indiutry,  it  has 
no  respected  experts  of  its  own.  Purthermcre. 
unlike  the  governments  of  most  European 
countries,  the  US  government  has  no  Inde- 
pendent research  capacity.  It  must  depend 
on  that  quasi-official  body  of  scientists,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search CouncU.  By  Its  charter,  the  National 
Academy  must  Include  industrial  scientists. 
The  Academy's  aptly-named  Lead  Liaison 
Committee  naturally  indudes  Dr.  Stopps. 

Nonethdesa.  because  the  Criteria  Docu- 
ment has  not  yet  been  released,  there  remains 
hope.  California  state  recently  adopted  an  at- 
mospheric lead  ceiling  of  1.6  micrograms  per 
cubic  meter  (in  contrast  to  the  Industry-pro- 
posed limit  of  10  micrograms) .  Dr.  John  Gold- 
smith of  the  California  Department  of  Pub- 
Uc Health,  who  led  the  fif^t  for  that  strict 
limit,  told  us.  "I  beUeve  they  (NAPCA)  may 
yet  come  around  to  our  way  of  thinking." 

We  hope  Dr.  Goldsmith  Is  right.  However, 
the  new  Clean  Air  Act  requires  NAPCA  to  set 
public  health  standards  that  can  be  enforced 
nationally  within  four  years.  The  California 
Department  of  Public  Health,  on  the  other 
hand,  explicitly  reoognlaea  that  air  poUutlon 
standards  naoesaary  to  protect  public  health 
cannot  be  achieved  without  major  changet 
in  technology  and  modiflcationt  in  life 
ttylet — such  as  a  halt  to  urban  growth  and  a 
vast  Increase  In  public  tranqMrtatlon  in  Los 
Angeles.  NAPCA  would  have  to  buck  its  own 
authorisation  atatute  to  reoognlae  this  truth; 
so  the  Agency  may  wall  take  the  easy  path 
and  set  standards  that  Industry,  not  the  pub- 
lic, can  "live  with."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  does  give  NAPCA  power  to  rsg- 
ulate  fuel  addlUvea    U  it  wants  to. 

Suppressed  Doeument  Ttoo:  The  Lead  Cri- 
teria Document  oannot  be  suppreassd  for- 
ever, as  it  faosa  a  statutory  deadline  ot  about 


February  1971.  But  another,  ami  mora  Im- 
portant,  doeumant  baa  been  mxppnmtd  by 
the  NAPCA.  with  no  deartlina  sH  for  tti  re- 
lease. ThiM  U  the  Five  Olttas  Study,  dons  in 
196»-fl8  by  the  US  PubUe  Health  Service  In 
oooperaUon  with  the  NAPCA.  This  study  la  a 
measurement  of  lead  pollution  in  the  air  of 
five  Anterican  cities,  three  of  vrhlch  were 
tested  in  the  1961-63  Three  ClUes  Study. 

As  Dr.  Jack  Oppenheimer,  a  hl^  NAPCA 
ofliclal.  told  a  oorreqwndent  of  ours  last  fall, 
the  Five  Cities  Study  was  essentiaUy  com- 
plete at  that  time,  except  for  siunmartes  and 
conclusions.  Tet  at  this  writing  (March  1971) 
the  study  had  not  been  released.  Further- 
more, NAPCA  hat  refuted  to  release  even  the 
raw  data  to  Dr.  John  Goldsmith  ot  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Public  Health,  al- 
though Dr.  Goldsmith  Is  a  leading  expert  on 
lead  pollution  and  participated  in  the  Three 
Cities  Study. 

Pot  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  have  ob- 
tained some  of  the  data  from  the  Five  Citiea 
Study.  This  section,  showing  1968-69  lead 
levels  in  Los  Angeles,  was  procured  by  a  re- 
porter at  an  air  polluUon  conference  last  fall. 
Column  (4)  shows  that  average  atmospheric 
lead  levels  in  Los  Angeles  were  3.6  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  in  1968-69 — well  above 
the  California  limit  of  1.6  As  indicated  by 
column  (6).  over  a  seven-year  period,  lead 
leveU  at  Loa  Angeles  test  sites  have  increased 
from  33  to  64  per  cent,  the  average  increase 
iMlng  about  66  per  cent.  This  Is  an  Increase 
of  7  per  cent  compounded  annually.  Another 
chart  in  the  report  suggests  that  the  monthly 
average  lead  pollution  of  downtown  Loa 
Angeles  for  December  1968  was  about  7.6 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  Furthermore, 
the  largest  lead  pollution  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles  was  recorded  by  a  station  about  96 
feet  above  the  ground.  Measiirements  taken 
down  cloae  to  traffle  and  people  probably 
would  have  been  even  higher. 

The  Implications  of  this  data  are  Ixtes- 
capable.  The  lead  levels  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  are  already  so  hi(^  (well  above  the 
oflkilal  OaUfomla  limit  of  1.6  micrograms) 
and  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  wUl 
soon  pass  the  industry-proposed  lO-mlcro- 
grams  a4-bour  limit,  if  IXMlead  they  have 
not  already  done  so  in  some  parts  of  the 
city.  But  the  Implications  extend  beyond 
Loe  Angeles.  The  1961-63  study  showed  that 
downtown  Philadelphia  had  the  same  lead 
levels  as  Los  Aagsles.  In  other  words,  all 
major  dtlss  in  the  country  are  probably 
being  leaded  at  the  same  rate  as  Los  Angeles. 
In  short,  the  federal  government  is  actively 
suppressing  data  showing  that  even  the  In- 
dustry-supported atmospheric  lead  limit  has 
been  approached  or  passed  in  American  cities. 
Why?  One  can  only  q>ec\ilate.  It  Is  natural 
for  Dr.  Stopps  of  Du  Pont  and  the  Lead 
Liaison  Committee  to  Insist  that  all  data 
be  checked  and  rechecked  and  checked 
again... 

After  all,  the  government  has  committed 
Itself  to  cleaning  up  the  air  OM's  way,  which 
means  an  increate  in  atmospheric  lead  pol- 
lution for  at  least  the  next  ten  years.  If  gov- 
ernment offlclals  were  now  to  come  out  and 
admit  that  lead  pollution  has  already  reached 
crisis  levels,  what  could  they  do  but  wring 
their  hands?  Apparently,  in  the  time-honored 
tradition  of  "don't  alarm  the  public."  they 
are  playing  ostrich  m  hopee  the  lead  will 
all  blow  away. 

oovaa  THX  kasth 
Since  the  late  1940b.  water-based  Utex 
paints  have,  to  a  fair  extent,  replaoad  lead- 
containing  oil-based  paints  for  Indoor  use. 
Nonetheless,  lead-containing  indoor  paints 
continue  to  be  widely  available,  partleulaily 
In  various  shades  of  orange,  green  and  yellow, 
for  which  alttfnata  pigments  ara  much  more 
expansive.  Soma  paints,  such  as  Pratt  ft  Lam- 
bert House  Paint,  oootaln  Isad  In  red,  brown 
and  grey  as  wtfL 


These  paints  bava  warnings  on  tba  labda. 
For  exampU,  a  can  of  Boyaan  Flaaolux  (trada- 
maA)  orange  reads:  "COMTAIMS  IXAD.  Do 
not  apply  on  window  sills,  toys,  fumlturs  or 
Interior  surfaces  of  rooms  which  may  be  used 
by  children."  The  same  label  rawwnmwwis  tba 
use  of  the  paint  for  "kitchen,  bathroom, 
woodwork,  sash  and  trim,  autos,  lawn  fuml- 
tur«.  Interior  furniture,  tools  and  imple- 
ments, leather,  plastic,  boats  and  many  other 
household  ^plications" 

Such  warnings  are  totally  inadequate.  As 
many  studies  have  amply  demonstrated,  most 
people  do  not  read  labels.  But  even  U  people 
did  read  labels,  furniture  and  houses  change 
hands;  future  owners  may  not  know  a  win- 
dow sill  or  chair  has  lead  paint  on  it.  Worst 
of  all,  lead-oontalnlng  oU-based  paints  have 
a  bicker  gloes  and  durabiUty  than  latex 
paints,  ""^«"g  them  particularly  sultatrie 
for  bathrooms,  kitchens  and  window  frames. 
Tar  this  reason,  penny-pinching,  unscrupu- 
lous (or  ignorant)  landlords,  particulaiiy  in 
the  slunu.  will  tend  to  use  lead  paints  for 
these  purposes  regardless  of  the  haaard  to 


LKAD  NUMBXaS 

Blood  lead  levelt 
MUllgrams/100  grams  blood  and  Significance 

0.001:  "Natural"  blood  level  before  man 
began  using  lead,  calculated  by  Patterson 

0.010:  lower  limit  of  normal  blood  levels 
in  USA 

0.036 :  Average  blood  level  in  USA 

0.04:  Upper  limit  of  "normal"  US  blood 
levels;  lower  limit  of  blood  levels  in  chUdren 
showing  poisoning  symptoms 

0.07:  European  "danger"  Uireshold  for  oc- 
cupations! poisoning 

0.08:  Amolcan  "danger"  threshold  for  oc- 
cupational poisoning 

Lead  in  the  air 

Mlcrograms/CuMc  meter.  Period,  and 

Significance 

0.7.  34  hrs  average.  Russian  limit  for  gen- 
eral population. 

1.6,  SO  day  average,  California  limit  for 
general  peculation. 

3.5.  annual  average.  Los  Angeles  61-63. 

3.6,  annual  average,  Los  Angeles  68-68. 

6.4,  highest  monthly  average,  LA  91-63  at 
highest-reading  station. 

7J,  highest  monthly  average,  LA  as-ao. 

8.0.  highest  weekloog  average,  San  Diego, 
1070. 

10.0. 8  bra/day,  Russian  limit  for  industrial 
ncpoaure. 

10.0,  SO  day  average.  Industry-proposed 
limit  for  US  population. 

25.  unkown.  Average  LA  freeways  61-63. 

44.  unknown.  Average,  vtiilcular  ttmnd, 
LA  61-63. 

71  .S,  unkown.  Recorded  during  peak  traffic 
In  LA.  1967. 

300.0.  8  hrs/day.  US  limit  for  industrial 
e^fMsure. 

uftnrw  FUiisaT 

Most  pottery  oontains  lead  in  the  glaae, 
that  Is,  the  glassy  surface  ooatlng.  However, 
only  earthenware  (brick-oolored  on  break- 
ing) as  opposed  to  china  (white  on  breaking) 
causes  any  hawarilt  Whether  or  not  a  given 
piece  ot  earthenware  reaches  dangerous 
aakounts  ot  lead  depends  on  whether  the 
pleoe  was  fired  at  a  high  enough  temperature 
to  seal  in  the  lead.  Scientists  tests  for  lead  by 
fUHng  the  piece  with  hot  vinegar,  letting  It 
stond  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  analysing 
the  lead  MHitent  of  the  vliMgar.  This  Is  the 
only  foolproof  method  of  measuring  the  haa- 
ard of  pottery. 

So  how  can  you  t^  whether  the  pott«7 
you  use  Is  dangerous?  Tou  can't  for  sure. 
However,  hmndmmd*  pottery  ot  any  aort. 
Aw.ort«>n  or  Imported,  la  almoat  alwaya  dan- 
gerous, slnca  smaU  poCtara  oannot  obtain 
sufllolantly  high  firing  tomperatacas.  In  fkot. 
even  the  products  of  the  "bast"  oumiasrolal 
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4.  ]»ll  lIMtMC  9ctuunm  of 

tt  wvnSA  wUtadfur  aU  Ms  'XMl- 
f ante  Tmpo"  lliM  Hmmm*  an  11  Montfc  ni< 
baby  probaMy  bad  baan  IMaily  potaonaA  by 
(MnkUic  giapa  )alea  traaa  aaa  of  tlM  I 

Hm  only  «ay  to  ba  really  aafa  la  by  not 
usinc  MvtlManMR.  U  yon  do.  atlok  to  tka 
laoanfly-aMiurflMtund  pmdnota  of  the  Ug- 

don't  star*  food  In  tUaan.  and  dont  put  aald 
fooda  llto  fndt  Juloa  Into  tlmn  at  all.  (Tha 
•ama,  taatdantally.  goaa  for  pawtar.)  If  yoa 
mw  any  daubta  aboot  your  ewnant  aarthan- 
I M  out  and  get  a  aac  oC  ehlna— Ifa 
1  baTlBC  tt  taatad. 
If  yoQ  bavabaan  oalng  bandmada  or  otbar 
aaiptelowa  ta  i  Than  aa  i:a  ragularty .  aaa  a  doctor 
and  aak  Ibr  a  blaod  teat.  Tlie  taot  ooata  about 
•U  and  kwr-la^ai  lead  po«aoning  la  aarily 
traaMd.  S  yoa  bave  aaian  ebOdmi  or  aipeet 
to  bava  cUMren  in  tba  oast  tmi  yaan»  dont 
naiiMiiibBr.  babl«a  and  amaU  obU- 
a  blgb  rlak  of  peraaanant  brain 


on    LWANfiacssEcnoiioFsurrtisscDnvEaTiEssnwr 


Thia  to  not  a  jcke.  For  while  only  a  Handful 
of  po4aofilng  oaaea  ttam  pottery  turn  up  every 
year,  pubUe  baaHb  ndlrlala  strongly  suspect 
that  tfaouaanda  mora  go  unrtlagnnaert  Sinoe 
the  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  mimic  those 
of  ao  many  other  dlaeaaea,  ftom  anemia  to 
Tlral  encepbaUtls.  only  trained  doctors  with 
reason  to  suspect  lead  potaonlng  will  diag- 
nose correctly.  After  aU.  lead  paint  polaoned 
only  a  handful  of  children  every  year  uiMU 
doctors  started  looking  for  cases. 

A  ban  on  lead  glazea  would  of  course  elimi- 
nate the  danger.  Such  a  ban  would  not  affect 
moat  large  commercial  potters,  some  of  whom 
Indeed  support  It:  however,  It  would  put 
handicraft  potters  out  of  business,  as  only 
lead  glazes  melt  at  their  low  Bring  tempera- 
tures. The  ot^xwitkm  of  these  artisans,  plus 
the  even  mote  powerful  oppoaitloa  of  the 
Lead  Industries  Aaaoclatlon.  has  to  date 
stalled  all  attempts  to  ban  lead  glazes. 

HKAVT     lOTAL    SOUP    aSCXIFS 

An  oU  raflner  beglna  the  gasoUna  blend- 
ing process  with  a  number  of  lead-free,  or 
"clear,"  octane  compoomta.  Tbaaa  he  nor- 
mally mixes  to  make  a  regular  and  premium 
grade,  adding  about  3H  grams  of  lead  per 
gallon,  to  raise  the  octane  of  each  grade  by 
about  8  polirta.  Tat  example,  starting  with  an 
88  "dear"  oetana  regular  and  a  93  "clear" 
octane  premium,  by  adding  lead  the  refiner 
gate  a  84  octane  regular  and  a  100  octane 
premiiun.  Tetraethyl  lead  Is  very  cheap,  ao 
tha  refiner  gets  that  8-octane  booat  for 
about  half  a  cent  per  galloa.  However,  the 
effeettvaneaa  of  lead  addithrea  Is  subject  to 
the  law  of  dlmlnlBhtng  returns:  so  wtuie  the 
first  half -gram  of  lead  may  increase  the  oe- 
tana S  pointa,  the  last  half -gram  added  will 
increase  the  octane  less  than  one  point. 

But  the  refiner  can,  and  does,  use  anothw 
recipe.  He  can  get  94  octane  regular  and  100 
octane  premium  as  follows:  Instead  of  mix- 
ing his  components  into  an  86  "clear"  oc- 
tane regular  and  a  03  "clear"  octane  pre- 
mium, he  can.  for  example,  throw  them  all 
into  one  pot  to  get  an  88  "clear"  octane 
Uend.  Then  he  can  add  1  gram  of  lead  per 
galloa  to  half  of  this  blend,  to  get  a  "low- 
lead"  84  octane  regular;  and  add  414  ^oau 
0/  lead  to  tba  other  half  to  get  a  100  octane 
premium,  He  has  to  doae  the  premium  with 
this  much  lead  because,  by  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing latums,  it  takes  about  4Vi  grams  of 
lead  to  ralae  octane  11  points  from  89  to  100. 
though  It  only  took  2^  grams  to  raise  the 
octane  8  points  from  93  to  100. 

As  a  reault.  Instead  of  3^  grams  of  lead 
per  gallon,  tha  raltnar'a  gaa  now  averagaa 
3%  grama  U  lead  par  gallon.  Tbla  coats  him 
1/SOtb  of  a  aant  per  gaUon  aKira.  Tban  ba 
bueka  tba  prteaa  of  hla  "no-lead~  and  'low- 
lead"  gaanHwaa  by  l  or  8  centa  per  gallon 
mmions. 
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INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 

AOREEMKNT 

Mr.  McCSOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13  this  body  ratified  the  Intema- 
Uonml  Wheat  Agieement  of  1071.  Just  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  wheat  agreement, 
the  Senate  voted  favorably  on  Senate 
Resolution  No.  136.  llils  resolution  pro- 
vided that  the  President,  at  the  eaiiiest 
practicable  date,  request  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Council  to  convene  a  ne- 
gotiating conference  with  a  view  toward 
the  negotiation  of  suitable  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  to  the 
rights  and  obUgatlatis  of  members  in  re- 
spect to  lntenMkti<mal  trade  in  wheat. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  resolution 
called  (m  the  President  to  ask  for  such  a 
meeting  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Yet 
because  some  said  the  time  was  not  right 
for  such  a  request  and  because  it  was 
suggested  we  would  be  handcuffing  the 
admlnlstaition  by  such  language,  this 
body  instead  Inserted  the  phrase  "at  the 
earnest  practicable  date." 

When  the  resolution  accompanying 
the  International  Wheat  AgrMment  was 
passed,  we  fully  expected  the  admlnis- 
tration  would  pay  some  heed  to  the  reso- 
lution. Those  of  us  c<Ricemed  about  the 
well-being  of  the  wheat  farmer  expected 
the  administration  to  begin  to  explore 
times  and  places  for  negotiations  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty. 

But  within  a  few  days  of  the  adoption 
of  the  resolatioa.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Clarence  Palmby,  was  asked 
whoi  negotiattans  might  begin.  Secre- 
tary Palmby'8  reply  was  that  it  was  not 
yet  "practicable"  for  talks  to  begin;  and. 
what  ia  more,  he  did  not  foresee  the 
time  when  such  talks  mlg^t  b^i^. 


With  reports  of  reeord  crop  yields  in 
the  offing  both  here  and  in  Etmipe,  fann- 
ers are  genuinely  concerned  aboot  th« 
lack  of  pricing  provisions  In  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  Rumers  want 
to  Imow  now  what  the  administration  in- 
tends to  do.  The  administration  should 
9ell  out  in  no  uncertain  tenns  bow  It 
will  comply  with  the  Senate  rescdution 
requesting  the  administration  to  begin 
negotiations  on  pricing  provisions  and 
related  issues  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Palmby  seems 
to  be  definitely  at  odds  with  the  resolu- 
tion we  passed  on  the  same  day  we  passed 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of 
1971.  I  call  upon  the  administration  to 
clarify  its  intentions.  At  the  very  least, 
it  should  tell  those  of  us  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  what  it  intends 
to  do. 

Price  provisions  were  not  included  in 
the  wheat  agreement.  Without  the  di- 
rectimi  provided  by  8. 136,  the  new  agree- 
ment benefits  only  the  International 
traders. 

Dev<^d  of  pricing  provisions,  basing 
points  and  references  wheats,  the  agree- 
ment we  passed  last  week  is  of  little 
meaning  and  does  not  serve  the  aim  of 
stabilizing  the  Intemational  wheat  trade. 

The  Senate  resolution  adopted  last 
week  provided  the  administration  the 
means  to  give  assurance  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers that  there  would  be  protection 
against  intemational  price  wars  in  wheat 
trading  and  the  resulting  loss  of  income 
to  wheat  farmers.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  act 
quickly  to  comply  with  the  Senate's  rec- 
ommendation. To  fail  to  do  so  would 
leave  our  wheat  farmers  in  a  serious  pre- 
dicament at  a  time  when  over  half  the 
wheat  harvested  in  the  United  States 
goes  into  the  intemational  market. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  12,  1971,  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  Senate  Resolution  136  and  the 
Intemational  Wheat  Agreement.  I  made 
a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
regarding  these  two  pieces  of  legislation, 
but  through  an  inadvertent  printing 
error,  my  statement  did  not  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  that  day.  I 
ask  now  that  the  statement  I  made  that 
day  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

IimaNaTioHAi,  Whsat  AoaxEMxiiT 
(Statemttit  by  Senator  JoaB>H  If.  Montota 

on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  July  12, 

1871) 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  faces  an 
issue  that  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
well-being  of  the  American  farm  commiuilty. 
Farmers  in  this  country  are  not  doing  well 
now:  the  index  of  farm  prices  has  slipped  to 
70,  the  lowest  level  since  the  depression.  At 
a  time  like  this,  we  should  expect  every  ac- 
tion taken  to  be  in  the  direction  of  alleviat- 
ing the  plight  of  fannera,  yet  we  are  asked 
today  to  make  a  decision  regarding  a  very 
Inadequate  agreement  on  mtematlonal 
wheat  maAatlng. 

nie  Ihtematlonal  Wheat  Agreement  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  today  does  not  contain  any 
mlnlmiun  price  level.  Thia  means  that  a  fun- 
damental barricade  against  the  extreme  harm 
done  to  farmers  by  wUdly  fluctuating  pilcea 
has  been  removed.  Past  agreements  have  con- 
tained minimum  price  levels  to  avoid  such 
disastrous  consequences.  We  can  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Ifr. 
McGex)  ,  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  wheat 
farmers  In  this  country  by  introducing  Senate 
Resolution  136.  which  Instructs  the  adminis- 
tration to  go  back  to  the  conference  table 
as  soon  as  possible  to  negotiate  specific  price 
levels.  The  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  136 
would  make  the  adoption  of  the  Intema- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  much  more  palata- 
ble than  the  agreement  would  be  by  Itself. 

Though  I  would  prefer  to  have  price  levels 
set  In  the  present  agreement,  I  am  willing  to 
support  the  compromise  now  forged  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  McOee  resolution  to  ac- 
company the  agreement.  This  arrangement  is 
better  than  leaving  international  wheat  trad- 
ing con4>letely  adrift  while  a  new  agreement 
is  negotiated. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  con- 
sists of  two  parts;  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Food  Aid  Convention.  As  arti- 
cle one  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  indi- 
cates, a  major  objective  of  this  treaty  is  to 
further  intemational  cooperation  in  connec- 
tion with  world  wheat  problems.  The  baalc 
factor  in  relation  to  cooperation  and  expan- 
sion of  intemational  trade  Is  stability.  And 
the  means  of  gxiaranteelng  stability  in  trade 
of  wheat  are  price  stabilization  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  Important  to  the 
people  of  my  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
new  IWA  be  as  strong  as  possible  in  Ita  pro- 
tection of  wheat  farmers. 

During  the  1970  crop  year.  New  Mexico 
farmers  planted  184,000  acres  of  winter  wheat, 
from  which  was  harvested  6.6  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  total  value  to  farmers  of  the 
1070  wheat  crop  in  New  Mexico  was  almoat 
814miUion. 

With  the  addition  of  Senate  Resolution  136, 
this  treaty  takes  on  real  meaning  for  wheat 
farmers  in  New  Mexico  and  the  other  wheat- 
producing  States.  For  in  the  interest  of  eco- 
nontic  stability,  it  Is  essential  that  minlmtun 
and  maximum  price  provisions,  along  with 
acceptable  t>asing  points  of  shipment  and 
reference  wheats,  be  Implemented.  We  can 
thus  avoid  the  threat  of  price  wars  wlilch  do 
damage  to  not  only  the  wheat  producers,  but 
also  the  spirit  of  intemational  co(q>eration. 

To  thoee  who  claim  that  we  should  rely 
upon  "free  trade"  and  the  supply  and  demand 
nature  of  a  "world  price",  the  only  reply 
necessary  is  a  caU  to  reality.  There  Is  no 
world  price  for  wheat  because  factors  other 
than  "unfettered  enterprise"  enter  into  the 
Intemational  q>here  of  trade.  Political  ma- 
neuvering, to  some  extent,  guides  the  tactics 
of  world  trade.  MaAets  exist  under  frame- 
work Of  law,  pr(^>erty  rights,  wealth  distribu- 
tion, and  economic  conditions.  Justice  and 
order  are  best  served  in  world  trade  by  well- 
defined  guidelines  and  accessible  mechaniams 
tor  negotiation. 

Without  these  price  stabilization  measures, 
both  the  farmer  and  taxpayer  In  America 
will  suffer.  When  the  price  of  wheat  sold 
abroad  Is  bdow  the  price  in  the  United 
States,  the  Government  must  pay  the  differ- 
ence In  the  form  of  an  export  subsidy.  The 
wider  the  difference,  the  greater  the  subsidy. 
In  a  "free  trade"  situation,  there  would  be  no 
safeguards  against  prices  dipping  so  low  as 
to  cause  ezhorbitant  subsidy  costs — at  the 
taxpayers  expense.  These  mounting  coats 
could  endangw  the  farm  subaldy  program 
which  is  so  Important  to  the  welfare  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  our  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  It  is  with  the  knowledge 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  other  nations 
involved  also  desire  these  prloe  stabUlaa- 
tlon  provisions  and  the  firm  conviction  that 


the  Senate  Reaolutlon  186  makea  thia  Inter- 
national wheat  agreement  a  benefit  to  our 
domeetlc  wheat  producers  that  I  recommend 
i4>proval  of  this  treaty. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  It  is  the 
obligation  of  this  administration  to  insure 
compliance  by  the  United  States  with  the 
provisions  oT  the  intemational  wheat  agree- 
ment. Any  violations  of  treaty  conditions,  as 
have  happened  in  the  past,  must  be  rectified 
with  enthusiastic  cooperation  and  support 
for  the  worthy  goals  of  this  international 
commitment. 

I  urge  consent  of  this  treaty. 


CHARLES  W.  BCnJiER,  PRESIDENT 
OP  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COUNTY  ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  at 
County  Administrators  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated tor  their  good  Judgment  in 
selecting  as  their  new  president  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Miller,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Chuck  Miller  Is  an  extremely  cs4>able 
administrator  who  is  doing  sm  outstand- 
ing Job  for  the  residents  of  Maricopa 
County,  Ariz.,  as  their  county  manager. 
I  have  known  Chuck  Miller  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  National 
Association  of  County  Administrators 
will  benefit  greatly  from  his  business 
acumen,  foresight,  imderstandlng,  and 
problem-solving  abilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  July  19  edition  of  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette, which  t^Is  at  the  election  of  Mr. 
Miller  to  the  naticmal  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OouiiTT  MANAOxa  Wnra  Post 

Quiet,  soft-q>e«dcing  Charlee  W.  Miller,  49, 
Is  newly-elected  president  ot  the  National 
Association  of  County  Administrators. 

Elected  Saturday  in  Milwaukee  diulng  a 
preliminary  conference  of  this  alBllatlOD  ot 
the  National  Association  of  Coimties,  Miller 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  Arizonan  ever  to  be 
elected  to  the  organization's  top  poet. 

MUler  who  recently  completed  his  second 
year  of  a  second  hitch  as  Marloopa  CX>unty's 
manager,  has  launched  many  progranu  aimed 
to  upgrade  the  quality  ot  county  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  first  Maricopa  County's  top  admin- 
istrator from  1960  to  1864,  and  returned  to 
the  covmty  in  1969  after  resigning  as  con- 
troller ot  the  VaUey  National  Bank. 

In  demeanor  and  approach  to  a  poUtioal 
office.  Miller's  is  that  of  a  banker.  In  hla  daal- 
inga  with  others,  he  has  the  best  poker  face 
hiding  the  shrewdest  mind  in  the  bualneas. 

Born  in  New  CasUe,  Ohio,  MiUer  has  lived 
in  Arizona  since  1948  and  was  an  ofllcer  at 
the  Valley  Bank  l>efore  nwving  into  county 
government  for  the  first  time. 

He  has  a  bachrior's  degree  In  accounting 
and  economics  from  the  University  of  Denver, 
and  in  1948  was  one  of  the  10  studenta  se- 
lected on  a  nationwide  basis  to  partlclp4tte  in 
a  specialized  course  initiated  by  that  uni- 
versity under  a  Slocm  Foimdation  grant. 

He  received  a  master's  degree  in  govern- 
ment management  that  same  year. 

He  served  with  the  Army  in  World  War  n. 

In  1968  he  was  selected  by  the  editorial 
board  ot  Who's  Who  in  ATn*ri5«ft  for  the  S6th 
edition.  He  and  his  wife  Suaanne  have  two 
children. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ENVIRON- 
MSNTAL  CAREERS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  are 
meeting  this  summer  at  Bar  Harbor. 
Maine,  to  plan  a  unique  new  college  to  be 
devoteid  to  human  ecology  and  called 
College  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived two  publications  from  the  college 
which  speak  with  great  optimism  about 
our  Nation's  future.  One  is  an  article 
excerpted  by  Saturday  Review  from  a 
new  Vocational  Guidance  Manual  by 
OdcHn  Fanning  entitled  "OppcMtunities 
In  Environmental  Careers."  Mr.  Fanning 
states  in  this  book  that  he  believes  "that 
environmental  management  is  going  to 
be  the  fastest  growing  area  of  industry, 
public  services,  and  the  economy  for  at 
least  the  next  decade  and  probably  much 
longer."  His  book  describes,  for  parents 
and  students,  the  studies  that  are  avail- 
able to  preiiare  young  persons  for  careers 
In  environmental  management. 

To  meet  the  fast  growing  demand  for 
trained  personnel,  new  institutions  also 
will  be  needed,  such  as  the  College  of 
the  Atlantic,  described  in  the  second  pub- 
lication. This  projected  nondenomlna- 
tional,  private,  coeducational,  4-year  col- 
lege should  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing fill  the  need  for  manpower  for  en- 
vironmental management  programs.  Al- 
though the  college  is  not  scheduled  to 
open  until  September  1972,  prospective 
students  have  been  Identified  and  invited 
to  meet  with  the  founders.  These  Include 
a  distinguished  Board  ot  Trustees  headed 
by  Dr.  Seldon  E.  Bemstein  of  the  Jack- 
son Laboratory  at  Bar  HartxH-.  A  fcnrmer 
assistant  dean  of  the  Harvard  Oriduate 
School  of  Education,  Edward  O.  Elael- 
ber,  is  the  president. 

The  College  of  the  Atlantic  wiU  be  lo- 
cated at  a  site  already  leased,  a  large 
estate  on  Frenchman's  Bay,  Moimt 
Desert  Island.  Maine.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  lovely  or  ideal  plsM^  to  acquire  the 
attitudes  and  knowledge  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  human  ecology. 
Most  of  the  island  remains  imdeveloped. 
Its  coniferous  forests,  mountains,  and 
freshwater  ponds  are  set  off  dramatlcaUy 
by  the  surrounding  waters  of  French- 
man's Bay  and  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  island  is 
permanently  protected  by  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park. 

I  shall  obeerve  the  growth  of  this  fine 
new  Institution  with  great  Interest.  I 
would  encourage  pro6i>ective  studoits  or 
others  Interested  to  request  literature 
fnxn  College  of  the  Atlantic.  Bar  Har- 
bor, Maine  04609. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
the  documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objecticm,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKX  ENmONMKNT  BooM 

(By  Odom  Fanning) 
On  the  baais  of  preaent  evidence.  I  feel 
confident  in  predicting  near-future  develop- 
ments in  the  envlrotunent.  This  prediction 
la  based  on  two  mandatea  from  the  Congress: 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1960,  aponaoced  pflmafUy  by  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson  of  Waahlngton,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Inqtrovement  Act  ot  1970, 
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•pooaorad  prtauwliy  by  S«n»tcr  »«t«.i«m  g. 
Musld*  of  JtoUM.  ThM*  two  Urnrn  f-*^*fnili  » 
permAiMnt  policy  uid  pngram.  Vtam  tlMin.  I 
b»v«  m*d»  firs  fimdainental  mMuiiqrttana: 

1)  Thto  poUey  win  be  aonUnued  ladef- 
tnitcly  by  ttw  Oongrwi.  Both  partlM  ■uppwt 
it  wltb  eqaal  SvTor. 

a)  Any  pcTMiMeavt  PnBldait  o<  Um  UBttod 
States,  for  tiM  tonmttMm  fntore.  wlU  hav* 
to  be  an  ai<d«it  anTtsaamanteUat.  OttMrvlaa. 
he  could  not  ba  alaetad. 

3)  The  fedarml  (ov^nunent  will  eoatlnue 
to  reoTgaiilaB  to  tmplamant  the  laws  paand 
by  the  OongTii  to  piMli  enTlronmental  pro* 
grama.  Tbm  raat«aalBatloa  ^aaa  of  IVTO 
morad  toward  loglaal  aoaaoIldatloB,  but  moat 
Waahlnctoa  ebawva  agraad  tHat  they  wUI 
be  f oUowad  by  mora  renraaiHiattotn. 

4)  Buataaaa  and  tndoatry  will  aooom* 
modata  to  the  anTlraomental  clamor  becauaa 
they  Inarltably  follow  the  market  and  re- 
^wnd  to  market  demand.  IT  there  U  profit 
in  poUotkin,  baaineH  wlU  polhite.  If  there 
la  mfora  praflt  In  leea  poOvtlon,  buatneei 
win  l«Hn  tlM  poOutloa.  U  ttieia  to  no  profit 
bi  any  poCntlaB,  boelnaM  win  altmlnate  the 
poUutkm  with  aocpttalnf  rapldfty-  And  that 
to  clearly  what  w«  already  ai«  laalng.  Ifot 
ovemlfht.  baeauae  the  teohnolosy  to  not 
aTaOahla.  Hot  even  aooo.  beoauae  we  dldnt 
start  nntil  yeaterday.  Btxt  rapidly,  far  mora 
r^>kDy  than  bustneaamen  generally  thought 
poaalble  aa  recently  aa  19T0.  To  the  manu- 
faoturar.  the  rataller,  the  Individual,  the 
coat  of  rtaamip  to  onavoidabto.  Mot  Juat  for 
good  bonaakaaplnc— for  aurrlval. 

5)  PutaUo  oplnlOD  wlU  continue  to  favor 
enTlronmental  ooocerna.  The  enTlroiunMit  to 
a  cauae  around  which  young  people,  regard- 
leas  of  dUferencaa.  can  tmlte.  Aa  the  maaa 
media  of  eommunleatlons  ustially  follow 
rather  than  lead,  they  win  continue  to  re- 
apoBd  to  theaa  demands,  "nirongh  ofrtnlon 
feedback,  they  wiu  help  to  build  further 
pubUe  Interest,  which  will  be  moblllaed  Into 
further  public  action. 

ConaerratloQ  and  reatoratlon  of  the  en- 
vironment can  be  accompUahed  only  by  peo- 
ple working  at  it.  And  only  part  of  the  work 
can  be  volunteer,  non-paid — Important 
though  that  will  continue  to  be.  Moat  of 
the  active  partlc^^anta,  and  the  most  effec- 
ttva,  win  ba  tall-time  profeaalonals  and  para- 
prnfasilonala  employed  at  various  leveto  of 
government  and  private  Industry,  or  in  con- 
sulting or  service  firms. 

Bow  many  such  pec^le  will  be  gainfully 
employed  In  the  United  States  by  19607  Sur- 
prisingly, no  one  reaUy  knows.  Only  in  a  few 
areaa  at  environmental  management — nota- 
bly reeraatloa  and  parka  and  environmental 
protection  have  responsible  sgendee  eon- 
dnotad  manpower  surwys  and  made  logical 
projactlona.  In  my  opinion,  moat  at  thsee 
projections  are  unrealtotlcally  oonaervatlve. 
Tb»  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics'  f  ondamantal 
asstuiptlons  about  the  economy  are  far  more 
bullish  than  any  offlclal  or  imofllclal  esti- 
mates of  manpower  needs.  I  chooae  to  be  far 
more  buUlsh  about  the  future  of  the  environ- 
ment, too,  than  many  cynics  today,  for  to 
me  It  aeems  logical.  You  cannot  turn  on  a 
aplgot  at  pobllc  demanrta  for  envlranmantal 
quality  and  expect  only  a  trickle  of  institu- 
tional reaponae. 

I  believe  that  environmental  management 
to  going  to  be  the  fastest  growing  area  at  in- 
dustry, public  aervioea,  and  the  economy  for 
at  least  the  next  decade  and  probably  much 
longer.  I  rest  my  case  on  the  aasumptlona  I 
have  atated  about  tha  economy  and  about 
the  environment,  on  the  few  pro}aotlooa 
availabla,  on  adncatad  hunchea  that  damo- 
cratle  praoasaaa  are  Ideally  smtad  to  reqxmd 
to  a  youthful  fanrar  for  rardntlonary,  though 
peaeaCnl.  aodal  ehaafa,  aad  on  tha  belief 
that  Xbm  yaax%  paepla  at  AsMrloa  ai«  not 
going  to  tep  tba  sMwhomuantal  eaasa. 

The  table  below  lists,  by  major  disciplines. 
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Aa  the  flgurea  slaow.  I  bsUave  that  tba  llvo 
areas  of  envlronmacttal  managemant  ecol- 
ogy.  earth  sclencas.  reeouroes  and  recreation, 
environmental  design,  and  environmental 
protection — ^wUl  grow  from  8S5,0M  profes- 
sional and  paraprofesslonal  Joba  In  1970  to 
1,181W0  such  J<As  by  1080— dose  to  an  nn- 
preeedented  doubling  In  one  decade. 

Who  will  mobUlae  and  energlaa  the  re- 
souzoea  to  motivate  and  recruit  tba  needed 
young  men  and  women  ...  to  build  and  ex- 
pand the  schooto  to  educate  them  ...  to 
develop  the  science  and  technology  to  en- 
able them  to  solve  our  pressing  environmen- 
tal problems  ...  to  expand  our  economy  so 
that  we  can  afford  to  do  what  we  want  to 
do  ...  to  send  to  Washington,  and  tba  state- 
houses  and  oourtbouaea.  atateamen  and  poU- 
tlclans  and  public  adnUnlstratora  who  will 
develop  the  needed  programs? 

All  of  us  win. 

CoixacB  or  the  Atlantic 

Momrr  Daasar  Isuuro,  Maine. 


nrraoaocnoif 

This  brochure  announces  the  formation  of 
the  College  of  the  Atlantic,  an  institution 
committed  to  the  broad  study  of  human 
ecology.  The  college  will  be  unique  In  that 
faculty  and  students  will  engage  In  a  single 
curriculum.  It  will  focus  on  problems  and 
studies  most  relevent  to  the  understanding 
of  man's  dependence  upon  and  responsibil- 
ity to  hto  environment. 

The  problem  orientation  of  the  curriculum 
wiU  by  Its  very  nature  necessitate  the  active 
participation  of  residents  of  Mount  Desert 
Island  and  aurrotmdlng  communities. 

This  is  an  announcement  rather  than  a 
prospectus  as  Important  alternatives  remain 
in  the  development  of  this  curriculum.  It 
does  describe  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  which  wlU 
be  the  basto  for  further  refinement  before 
the  college's  opening  In  1973. 

Consider  thto  an  invitation  to  share  our 
Ideas  and  enthusiasm. 

OBIGXNS 

Tbe  College  of  the  Atlantic  was  incorpo- 
rated in  July  of  1000  as  a  non-denomlna- 
tlonal.  private,  ooedueatlonal,  four-year  col- 
lege to  be  located  on  Mount  Desert  Island. 
Maine.  The  ktoa  of  tha  eoUega  was  oon- 
celved  by  tbe  original  trustees,  a  group  of 
men  resident  on  Mount  Dessrt  and  Interested 
in  higher  education.  Early  in  tha  planning, 
tbe  atudy  oS.  hunton  ecology  was  decided 
upon  aa  the  unifying  tbema  of  the  cur- 
riculum. A  large  estate  on  Frenchman's  Bay 
waa  leaaed  aa  a  alte  for  the  ocdlege,  and  a 
local  fund  raising  drive  began  to  gather 
aupport.  A  preaidant,  Bdward  Kaelber,  for- 
merly Aaeoclate  Dear  of  the  Harvard  Oradu- 
ate  School  of  Bducatlon,  waa  appointed  In 


January  of  1870  to  begin  actual  r**"*"iic  for 
tba  eoUsga  and  Its  ounloulam.  After  axten- 
slva  assssmant.  the  preaidant  and  tha  Board 
of  Trustees  projected  an  <qpenliig  date  for 
September  oT  1072. 

ooALa  AND  PHnoaoraT 

The  College  of  the  Atlantic  wUl  be  dto- 
tlngulshed  by  Its  focua  on  human  ecology, 
defbied  as  studies  pertaining  to  man's  de- 
pendence upon  and  responslblUty  to  hto  en- 
vironment. 

Tbe  problems  caused  by  man's  Interaction 
with  hto  environment  are  not  new,  though 
recently  signs  of  the  stress  he  has  inffirted 
upon  It  have  beoonw  more  obvloiv.  It  to 
clear  that  our  society  and  the  educational 
system  have  failed  to  develop  the  attltudaa 
and  valuea  which  tend  to  protect  and  en- 
hance rather  than  deplete  and  deatroy  our 
environment.  Neither  have  we  learned  to 
anticipate  tbe  environmental  oonaequencaa 
of  particular  activltiea  nor  to  uae  our  tech- 
nology effectively. 

To  quote  Barry  Commoner,  "...  we  are 
in  a  period  of  grace.  We  have  the  time,  per- 
haps a  generation.  In  which  to  aave  tbe 
environment  from  tha  final  effecta  of  tbe 
violence  we  have  done  it." 

Immediate  diaaater,  perbapa,  with  a  aum- 
mnnlng  of  wUl  and  effort  can  be  staved  off. 
We  have  the  reeouroea  and  SklUs,  for  in- 
stance, to  control  most  types  of  pollution. 
But  we  have  lacked  the  appropriate  values 
and  attitudes  to  make  use  of  them. 

Coocunantly,  we  have  allowed  our  created 
environments  to  grow  unmindful  of  human 
considerations.  Our  buildings,  cities,  orga- 
nizations and  Instltutlona  have  evolved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  put  atreaa  upon  the  human 
qualltiea  of  our  extotenoe.  The  ImpecBOoaUty 
and  diaorganisation  of  our  eltlea,  the  auto- 
mation quality  of  many  aapecta  of  modem 
life,  tbe  lack  of  oonoem  for  aeathetlca.  the 
disregard  for  biiman  rtgbta.  and  tbe  dllB- 
culty  of  puraulng  meaningful  Uvea  are  all  as- 
pecta  of  thto  stress. 

In  the  words  of  Pogo.  "We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  he  to  us." 

The  quality  of  lit* 

That  the  decline  in  tbe  quality  of  taxunan 
life  cannot  be  reversed  by  tbe  mere  accumu- 
lation of  more  technical  knowledge  to  a  con- 
cern of  Rene  Duboe,  a  CoUege  of  the  Atlantic 
trustee.  In  So  Human  an  Animal,  he  wrote: 
"Contrary  to  what  to  generally  claimed,  in- 
creased knowledge  of  natural  forces  and  the 
growth  of  technology  have  not  improved 
man's  control  over  the  environment.  While 
tbe  rate  of  environmental  change  has  im- 
mensely accelerated,  the  social  and  biological 
responses  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  new 
situation  thus  created.  As  a  result,  techni- 
clzed  aocletles  may  be  close  to  the  thrcahold 
beyond  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  evalu- 
ate, let  alone  control,  the  effects  on  human 
life  by  the  new  environments  created  by 
technological  Innovations." 

College  of  tbe  Atlantic  takes  the  position 
that  to  avoid  losing  touch  with  ourselves, 
we  must  study  man  as  a  product  of  a  cul- 
tural as  well  as  a  biological  past.  Ihe  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  must  serve  to 
temper  and  guide  scientific  diaoovery  if  we 
are  to  enhance  oxir  human  e»tot,ence.  Aa  en- 
vironments become  ever  more  man-created, 
tbe  task  of  relating  man  to  himself  will  be- 
come more  dUBciilt  and  vital. 

Interdiaciplinary  approach 

We  consider  bodies  of  knowledge  Inter- 
dependent. Extreme  specialization  to  incom- 
patible with  an  ecological  point  of  view.  The 
technologist  who  triea  to  operate  detached 
from  hto  cultxtre  to  like  a  writer  with  a  huge 
voeabtdary  but  no  sense  of  tba  oae  of  nuance. 
Both  are  likely  to  be  misundentood  and 
to  create  destruction. 

Wa  wUl  attempt  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
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proach;  bot  w«  win  reoognias  the  danger  of 
dUettantlsm.  Thna  wa  wlU  aipact  aoma  atu- 
dentt  wUl  want  to  aohlasa  <taptli  In  an  laaik 
one  area.  Tlila  eonpataney.  bowaver.  moA  ba 
reUted  effeettvaly  to  other  dlsalpllTiaa  Otber- 
wiae,  it  risks  baonming  pedantic  and  Irrale- 
vant  to  real  problams  facing  tbe  world. 

CoUege  of  tbe  Atlantic  alms  to  embody 
these  Ideato  into  a  curriculum  and  a  program 
which  WlU  anow  studanta  to  prepare  tham- 
selvea  to  do  something  about  tba  world  in 
a  rlgorovto.  onderatanding  and  compaaalonato 
manner.  It  wlU  ba  dUleult;  thara  are  no  easy 
answers;  we  eoold  faU.  But  U  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  coUega  that  wlU  make  a  difference, 
the  risk  must  ba  taken. 

CVtXJCVhXnt  PLANS 

Tbe  Initial  curriculum  planned  to  meet 
the  goato  of  tha  college  wUl  be  prepared  by  a 
nucleus  of  facility  and  staff  prior  to  1072. 
Student  participation  In  the  development  of 
thto  curriculum  wUl  be  sought  and  wlU  be- 
come a  necessary  part  of  tbelr  program  after 
enrollment  In  the  college.  It  to  anticipated 
that  the  curriculum  wlU  be  limited  to  pur- 
suing In  depth  those  areas  vitally  concerned 
with  human  ecology.  The  strength  of  the  col- 
lege win  Ha  not  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the 
breadth  available  in  the  weU-known  Ubaral 
arts  colleges,  but  In  exceeding  their  quaUty 
and  setting  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
the  Interdisciplinary  study  of  human  ecology. 

However,  we  cannot  at  this  eariy  stage  of 
planning  propose  a  detaUed  program  or  pat- 
tern of  offerings.  We  do  not  cbooae  to  pre- 
empt declslona  which  wUl  ultimately  rest 
with  students  and  members  of  tbe  faculty. 
We  can  deecribe  in  bro«td  outline  a  curricu- 
lum and  a  structure  which  we  feel  would  best 
fulflU  the  goals  of  the  college  as  we  presently 
conceive  them. 

A  problem  orientation 

From  the  beginning,  real  and  simulated  en- 
vironmental problema  wlU  be  inveetigated. 
Beaidea  providing  an  overview  of  the  com- 
plexity of  real  problema,  a  realization  of  the 
interdependency  of  all  fields  of  knowledge 
WiU  result.  The  temptation  to  reduce  prob- 
lems to  neat  packages  and  solutions  will  be 
lessened.  At  the  same  time,  thto  experience 
WlU  broaden  perspectives  and  provide  the 
motivation  for  further  study. 

Concurrently,  areas  of  study  will  be  pvir- 
sued  which  relate  to  or  emerge  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  being  confronted. 
Though  courses  in  skUls  will  be  offered,  tbe 
primary  purpose  of  the  introductory  pro- 
gram win  be  the  awakening  and  acquisition 
of  the  values  and  attltodes  we  deem  so  im- 
portant. 

Before  a  student  can  learn  to  develop  solu- 
tions for  contemporary  problems,  he  must 
equip  himself  with  as  broad  a  perspective  as 
possible  from  which  to  view  the  problem. 
Before  he  can  find  practical  solutions,  he 
miist  acquire  certain  skills  and  tools  with 
which  to  develop  them.  Before  he  can  suc- 
cessf  uUy  change  others,  he  mtist  understand 
himself  as  a  human  being  dependent  upon 
and  retoted  to  hto  environment.  AU  of  the 
introductory  programs  wlU  be  offered  with 
these  ends  In  mind.  They  wlU  be  preparatory, 
and  exploratory.  In  the  literal  and  best  sense 
of  those  words. 

Individual  needs 
Advanced  programs  win  be  closely  tailored 
to  indivldtua  students'  needs  and  interests. 
Each  student,  with  the  assistance  of  faculty 
advisors,  wlU  select  a  spedflc  problem  he 
wishes  to  Inveatlgato  concerning  man  and  hto 
relatl<M)slilp  to  hto  environment.  He  win  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  In  depth  those 
areas  pertlnMit  to  hto  field  of  inquiry,  either 
In  planned  courses  or  independently  with 
those  f  acolty  mambara  best  equipped  to  guide 
him.  Partlealarty.  ha  wUl  ba  acquiring  tlM 
specific  tools  and  skills  he  vUl  need  to  work 


out  tbe  projeota  to  which  hto  final  year  wUl  be 
devoted.  During  hto  final  year  the  student 
wlU  be  encourage  to  draw  upon  aU  tbe  re- 
sources of  the  obUege  and  the  larger  com- 
munity. Hto  program  may.  In  fact,  take  him 
away  from  tha  ooUega  altogether  for  a  period 
of  tlma.  Tlioagh  he  wlU  have  tbe  guidance  of 
a  facxilty  advisor,  and  hto  work  wlU  ba 
evaluated  upon  completion,  he  will  work  and 
study  Independently,  or  perhaps  with  a  team 
of  other  students  working  on  a  larger  project. 
While  the  early  part  of  the  program  wUl  be 
largely  directed  toward  an  exploration  of 
man's  value  aystem,  theae  final  atages  wlU 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  the  (pacific 
skills,  as  John  Fischer,  the  editor  of  Harper's 
puts  it  "to  do  something  about  what  to  going 
on  in  the  world." 

A  /lexiMe  ttructure 

In  order  to  glva  thto  snggeatad  structure 
tha  necessary  flexlbiUty.  wa  wlU  not  be 
bound  by  the  traditional  aystem  ot  rigid 
credit  hours  nor  fuU  semester  or  year 
courses.  Some  students  wiU  spend  three  years 
at  the  coUege,  while  others  who  spend  oon- 
Biderable  time  in  work-atody  may  need  more. 
Bather  than  the  lecture  being  tbe  mainstay 
of  the  educattonal  program,  we  plan  instead 
that  the  seminar,  laboratory  work  and  flald 
stiuly  WlU  take  tha  foratnmt  where  studanto 
working  with  facxUty  members  at  close  quar- 
ters can  begin  to  understand  bow  scholars 
and  professionals  work  and  think.  - 

Course  and  program  content  wiU  differ 
from  that  in  other  ooUeges  In  that  wherever 
possible,  subjecte  wUl  ba  explored  with  a  view 
toward  Ulumlnating  man's  rtiationshlp  to 
hto  environment.  For  example,  a  program  in 
the  humanltiea  oraaeeming  American  Utera- 
ture  might  be  organiaed  around  a  study  of 
the  waya  individual  writers  have  responded 
to  and  expressed  their  attitudes  toward  their 
natural  surroundings.  A  program  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  might  deal  with  tbe  interreto- 
tionship  of  environment  and  the  nature  and 
rate  of  social  change.  A  survey  of  philoeophy 
might  center  on  the  development  of  thought 
and  values  in  reUtlon  to  environment.  Pro- 
grams in  tbe  natural  sciences  wUI  pursue  a 
means  of  understanding  tbe  natture  of  man 
and  his  biological  dependence  upon  hto  en- 
vironment as  well  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
the  tooto  and  the  methods  one  must  have  in 
order  to  preserve  it. 

The  approach  we  most  favor  to  often  caUed 
problem  centered.  We  beUeve  that  at  an  un- 
dergraduate level  study  should  be  linked  with 
tbe  real  problems  and  issues  facing  tbe  work- 
ing community.  Tet  we  cannot  Ignore  rigor 
nor  content  nor  sklU  acqutoition  Just  to  be 
relevant.  We  cannot  Ignore  theory  and  hte- 
torlcal  development  merely  to  be  current.  TO 
maintain  thto  delicate  balance  wlU  be  dlA- 
cult,  but  it  WlU  be  our  goal. 

INVOKlCALCt7XaiCTn.UK 

The  Informal  curriculum  of  the  school  wlU 
concentrate  on  those  activities  particularty 
suited  to  a  amaU,  ooedueatlonal  coUege,  lo- 
cated on  coastal  Maine  and  devotad  to  tha 
study  of  human  ecology.  Thito  it  to  anctici- 
pated  that  the  coUege  wlU  not.  in  the  near 
future,  provide  programa  in  interooUeglate 
athletics.  Instead  we  plan  to  provide  faeiUXles 
for  an  extensive  program  of  individual  and 
team  sports  to  be  ptirsued  on  the  intramural 
level  in  areas  desired  by  the  studente.  Wa  wlU 
give  particular  encouragement  and  support 
to  outdoor  spcKs  and  recreation  associated 
with  Maine.  Mount  Deaert  to  svirroundad  by 
some  of  the  moat  beautlfnl  and  veraatito  saU- 
ing  waters  on  tha  Baatem  seaboard.  Tbe 
Island,  a  large  portkm  of  whldi  to  Aoadla 
National  Park,  to  rugged  and  mountainotis 
and  crlss-czossed  by  over  twenty  mUes  of 
carriage  paths  and  tzaito  suitable  for  hiking, 
bicycling,  cross  countxy  skiing,  snowshoetng, 
climbing,  or  Just  plain  exploration  and  soU- 
tude. 


The  eoUaga  wlU  not  snppott  aona  at  tba 
social  aotlvltlaa  somatlmas  bdlaved  to  ba 
asaoclatad  with  aoUagknta  lUa.  sn^  as  fra- 
temltlaa.  Instead,  tea  floUafa  wUl  provide 
leaourees  for  anch  aotlvltlas  aa  film  sodaties, 
music  enjoyment,  both  rock  and  dassleal. 
woTkahopa  for  tha  arts  and  crafta.  or  wood- 
working and  mechanica,  and  any  otfaar  ac- 
tlvlUes  studente  daslra  to  pursue  commensur- 
ate with  the  goato  of  tha  ooUags.  As  with  our 
formal  curriculum,  theae  daclslnns  wiU  not 
be  made  for  the  students,  but  tbe  encourage- 
ment and  resources  necessary  to  maka  their 
recreational  life  both  rtievant  and  enjoyable 
wlU  be  provided.  Again,  we  do  not  see  the  pre- 
gram  as  something  "extra"  but  a  part  of  tbs 
life  style,  atutudes  and  values  we  widi  to 
{K-omote. 

THXSKrmio 

Mount  Desart  Island.  Maine,  should  be  an 
ideal  place  to  acquire  tbe  aUttudaa  and 
knowledge  necessary  for  an  ulMtarstanding 
of  human  ecology.  Protnotad  as  tba  moat 
beautiful  Island  in  tba  world.  H  to  difiic\ilt 
to  describe  without  rsaorttng  to  tha  inanities 
and  worn  ellchea  of  travel  folders.  Its  conifer- 
ous foreste,  mountains  and  freshwater  ponds 
are  set  off  dramaticaUy  by  the  surrounding 
waters  of  Frenchman's  Bay  and  the  North  At- 
lantic. Most  of  the  Island  remains  tmde- 
veloped,  and  approzimattiy  om- third  to  per- 
manently protected  by  Acadia  National  Park. 

Ttte  climate  to  tempered  by  an  oceanic 
thNino  effect.  While  tbe  winter  to  ocM  and 
brtok,  and  the  summer  warm,  neither  experi- 
ence tbe  extremes  of  Inland  areas. 

The  Island  to  uncrowdad  and  quiet  In  fall, 
winter  and  spring,  about  8,000  persons  spread 
over  100  square  mUes.  largely  concentrated 
in  four  Island  towns.  During  summer  months, 
the  residential  poputotion  doubles,  and  more 
than  two  mllUon  visitors  flock  to  Bar  Harbor 
to  visit  tbe  Park  and  enjoy  ite  natural  beauty. 

Tbe  year-round  economy  of  the  laland  to 
dc»nlnated  by  the  Jackson  laboratory,  the 
world's  largest  center  for  tbe  study  of  mam- 
malian genetics,  aa  well  aa  tbe  historic  boat 
building,  ftoblng  and  lobatertng  Indtistries. 

Although  most  of  the  year  offers  peace 
and  tranqulUty  unavailable  In  urban  areas, 
students  should  be  aware  tbey  wlU  have  to 
develop  a  different  Ufe  style  from  that  to 
which  they  might  be  accustomed.  WhUe  the 
college  and  tbe  community  wlU  offer  some 
of  tbe  activities  many  desire,  they  will  be 
unable  to  dupUoato  thoaa  dlveialona  avaUa- 
ble  in  large  urban  areas. 

THX   aiUUSNTS  AT   THX   OOLiaOB 

Studente  WlU  be  fuU  members  of  the  col- 
lege community  with  rlghte  as  weU  as  re- 
sponslbiUties.  Tbe  role  of  the  student,  how- 
ever, to  dtotinct  from  that  of  faculty  and 
staff.  WhUe  it  to  the  responslblUty  of  tbe 
latter  to  provide  tbe  environment  and  re- 
sources for  an  education,  it  to  students  who 
must  make  full  \ise  of  these  provisions. 

The  college  wlU  not  take  the  poaition  of 
watchdog,  nor  will  it  make  decisions  that 
should  Ue  with  t  student  growing  toward 
maturity.  Neither  wiU  it  shirk  ite  responsl- 
blUty to  provide  the  giUdance  and  the  com- 
passion necessary  to  make  this  growth  pos- 
sible. 

TES  FACULTT 

Faculty  members  wUl  have  partlcuUr  aca- 
demic specialties,  and  polnte  of  view  and 
biasss  associated  with  theae  spadaltlee. 
Human  ecology,  however,  to  by  nature  an 
interdisciplinary  study.  Staff  members  wUl 
be  sought  who  not  only  are  tolerant  of,  but 
eager  for  other  polnte  of  view. 

FaciUty  members  wiU  need  both  emotional 
and  InteUectual  commitment  to  seek  ways 
of  expanding  speclaltiea  into  other  fields 
toward  tha  understanding  and  solution  of 
problams.  Bxparlmente  with  as  many  polnte 
of  view  as  possible  wUl  ba  eassntlal. 

Vbeulty  romaban  mnat  ba  able  to  view  tha 
wQiM  tn  tama  of  unlOaa  lathar  than  com- 
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putnMnti,  uut  to  •noouxmg*  atudanta  to  do 
llkewlM. 

WltlMMit  naglMtlog  41m  maaKh  and  study 
iwMMwy  to  k««p  atmact  of  and  oontribata 
to  daveloiaBaDta  In  tHalr  fltids,  faeoltjr 
muntMn  mnat  ba  mpedMUy  eommlttad  to 
teaching  and  working  closaly  with  under* 
graduatw. 


Eipeetad  mode*  of  bahavlor  and  mlet  gen- 
erally  eaae  the  day  to  day  edstenoe  of  eom- 
munltlea.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  committee 
for  community  goremanoe  will  proTlde  the 
guldellnee  by  which  the  eoUege  will  llTe. 
Students,  faculty,  admlntntrators  and  trust- 
ees wtu  share  the  reapmulblllty.  Through 
It  la  expected  that  atudenta  will  be  moet  re- 
■ponslble  for  the  social  life  of  the  college 
and  the  faculty  and  administrators  for  the 
academic  life,  aU  must  woik  together  to  In- 
sure Integration  at  both.  Since  the  college 
will  be  part  ot  a  larger  community,  its  laws 
must  be  raapacted  as  well.  A  community 
council  at  Island  rasldents  has  been  formed, 
which  togattaer  with  student  members,  will 
ensure  the  rapport  necessary  to  make  this 
policy  work. 

THx  coixna  am  trx  coionnniT  at  uuun 

As  our  students  and  faculty  will  come  from 
▼arloua  parts  of  the  nation  and  the  world, 
they  will  be  odnoemed  with  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  far-flxuig  problems.  Howerer,  it  is 
extremely  Important  that  the  college  be  a 
live  part  of  the  Mount  Desert  Island  com- 
munity. The  Island  should  be  viewed  aa 
much  more  than  a  delightful  place  for  an 
academic  enclave. 

Students  and  fac\ilty  may  want  to  partici- 
pate in  varloxis  aspects  of  the  Island's  econ- 
omy and  ctilture.  or  may  become  interested 
In  Island  politics. 

Simultaneously,  Island  residents  will  be 
involved  with  students  and  faculty  in  ex- 
ploration of  problems  which  are  the  focus 
of  the  curriculum.  Such  i>arUclpation  will  be 
encouraged. 

In  addition,  residents  of  the  Island  will 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  college  ac- 
tivities such  ss  lectures,  films,  exhibits  and 
seminars.  As  the  college  gets  under  way,  eve- 
ning study  and  perbi4>s  other  coiirses  ot 
Interest  will  be  open  to  members  of  the 
oonununlty. 

ADMISSIONS 

The  first  class  to  be  admitted  in  the  fall 
of  1972  will  consist  of  approximately  100 
men  and  women.  By  1977  we  e]q>ect  to  have 
reached  full  growth  with  about  SOO  students. 

Who  will  attend? 

We  know  of  no  tests,  transcripts,  letters  of 
recommendation,  or  combination  thereof 
capable  of  describing  the  students  we  seek. 
Conversely,  we  know  of  no  catalogues,  bro- 
chures, or  films  which  have  been  entirely 
STioceasful  in  presenting  and  e:q>ostng  col- 
legea  to  prospective  students.  We  feel  col- 
leges and  students  have  mutual  problems 
discovering  one  another. 

In  order  to  begin  with  particularly  suited 
students,  we  plan  to  invite  prospective  stu- 
dents for  visits  during  the  summer  and  fail 
of  1971.  They  wUl  participate  In  a  simula- 
tion of  the  life  and  programs  of  the  college, 
and  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  assess  the 
oOUege  and  to  test  their  commitments  to 
the  curriculum  and  concepts  we  feel  are  so 
vital.  Simultaneously,  staff  members  will 
assess  the  compatibility  of  students  with 
the  Sims  and  programs  of  the  college. 

Mutiukllty  of  choice  win  be  stressed 
throughout  the  visits.  A  student  faces  four 
years  Investment  of  time  and  money.  He 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  as 
mu^  as  possible  about  a  college  before 
wB^Mtig  a  commitment,  llie  college,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  entitlad  to  a  close  look  at 
people  who  seek  admission.  We  brieve  we 
can  eonstmet  a  program  that  will  accom- 
plish this  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  collage. 

For  further  Information  write:  College  of 


The  Atlantle.  Admiaslons  Offloe,  Box  S.  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine  OMOO. 

BOABD  OF  TauBisaa 

Dr.  SeMoo  B.  Bemstrtn,  Senior  Staff  Scien- 
tist and  Assistant  Dlractor,  Jackson  Labora- 
tory, Bar  Harbor.  Maine. 

Three  Tear  Termt 

Mr.  Elmer  Beal,  owner  lobster  pound. 
Southwest  Harbor,  Maine. 

Dr.  Dana  M.  Cotton,  Director  of  PlacMuent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mais. 
Twenty-one  years  Secretary  fcHr  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  Professor,  Rockefeller 
University,  New  York,  N.T.  Author  of  So 
Human  an  Animal,  Pulitzer  Prlae,  1969. 

Dr.  William  Kraushaar,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. Member  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Wlnthrop  C.  Libby,  President.  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  Architect  and 
landscape  architect;  Paat  President  Natiual 
Resources  Council  of  Maine;  Dlractor,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  Mount  Deaert, 
Maine. 

Dr.  Ellzabath  8.  Russell,  Senior  Staff  Sci- 
entist, Jackson  Laboratory,  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine. 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Slzer,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Wiggins.  Publisher, 
Ellsworth  American;  Fomier  M*n«gi»«g  Edi- 
tor, Washington  Post;  Former  U.S.  AmbasHk- 
dor  to  United  Nations:  BrocdUyn.  Maine. 

Mr.  Roger  Tubby,  Dean,  School  of  Profes- 
sional Studies,  Foreign  Service  Institute; 
Formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  to  International 
Organizations,  Geneva;  Washington.  D.C. 

lOTTirDIMC   TaTTBTKSS 

One  year  terms 

Mr.  David  Benson,  businessman.  Southwest 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Mr.  Leslie  C.  Brewer,  businessnuin,  past 
Chairman  and  member  of  board.  Mount 
Desert  Island  Regional  High  School,  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Mr.  Bernard  K.  Cough,  businessman.  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Mr.  John  M.  Oood,  Stiperintendent,  Acadia 
National  Park,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Oower,  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Church,  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine. 

Mr.  Edward  Heyman,  Author  and  Producer 
of  musical  scores  and  productions.  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  U.S.  C\istoms  Service, 
HvUls  Cove,  Maine. 

Mr.  James  MacLeod,  Representative,  Maine 
State  Legislature;  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

Tlie  Rev.  Arthur  C.  McOiffert,  Jr.,  President 
Emeritus,  Chicago  The(4oglcsal  Seminary, 
Mount  Desert,  Maine. 

Mr.  Cario  A.  Nlnfi,  Treasurer.  Town  of 
Mount  Desert;  President  of  Board,  Mount 
Desert  Island  Hospital;  SomesvUle,  Maine. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Smith,  Regional  Director, 
O.  E.  O..  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

Dr.  Winston  Stewart,  Medical  Doctor,  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

BOMOaAST   TBOSm 

Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  Director.  Emeritus, 
Jackson  Laboratory;  Preaident  Emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  President  Emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  Trenton,  Maine. 


Edward  O.  Kaelber  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  College  of  the  Atlantic  In  Janiiary  of 
1970.  After  graduation  from  Harvard  College, 
and  World  War  n  aervlce  in  the  European 
Theater,  he  attended  the  Harvard  Oraduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Nine 
years  of  operating  a  wholesale  lumber  busi- 


ness ended  in  19«0,  whan  ha  was  apppolntad 
an  Assistant  Dean  in  the  Harvard  Qraduate 
School  of  EducaUon.  Aa  Aasoelate  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education  from  1964  to  1969, 
Kaalber  directed  various  activities,  the  ntost 
recent  being  the  development  of  a  large 
secondary  school  in  Western  Nlgerta. 

Melville  P.  Cote  Joined  the  college  In  June 
f>f  1970.  His  particular  area  of  retqx>nslbUity 
is  In  student  affairs,  beginning  with  recruit- 
ment and  admissions.  After  graduation  from 
Wealeyan  University  in  Psychology,  he  re- 
turned to  earn  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
English,  then  taught  at  the  Punahou  School 
In  Honolulu  for  thee  years.  He  enrolled  In 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Eduoation 
where  for  five  years  he  studied  in  a  doctoral 
program  in  Guidance  and  Counseling,  served 
as  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Admissions,  and 
worked  in  Africa  for  two  years  as  the  Qiad- 
ance  Advisor  for  the  Harvard  Nigerian 
Project. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
while  ago  one  of  our  beloved  colleagues 
was  honored  by  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  I  refer  to  North 
Dakota's  senior  Senator,  The  Honorable 
Milton  Totmc.  This  group  which  rep- 
resents American  dairy  farmers  pre- 
sented to  Senator  Young  the  Distinguish- 
ed Citizen  of  Agriculture  award. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization  could 
not  have  selected  a  more  deserving  per- 
SOTi  to  receive  this  award  than  Senator 
Young.  He  is  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  legislation.  He  is  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  American  agriculture  and 
he  is  a  constant  champion  of  those  things 
which,  in  his  opinion,  will  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  the  American 
farmers  and  will  improve  rural  life. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Scheibel  has  written  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Arizona 
Republic,  published  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on 
June  20, 1971,  concerning  Senator  Young 
and  this  award.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  Mr.  Scheibel's  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

SXNATOB    YOUKO — NiCB    OtTT    WHO    FiNfflHXD 

FnsT 
(By  Kenneth  Scheibel) 

Washinoton. — Once  In  a  irtiUe  nice  guys 
finish  first. 

One  man  who  Is  tops  in  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  friends  Is  Sen. 
Milton  Young.  R-N.D. 

Young  iB  known  for  his  wOrk  for  farmers  in 
bis  own  state  and  all  over  America. 

The  other  night,  friends  assembled  at  a 
dinner  to  pay  high  tribute  and  honor  to  the 
shy  senator.  The  honor  is  a  new  one  and 
Young  was  tapped  as  its  first  recipient.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  noted  the  occasion  in  a  letter. 

The  senator  received  a  Distinguished  Cltl- 
aen  of  Agriculture  award  from  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  which  represents 
American  dairy  farmers. 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  tribute  came  in 
from  both  Democrats  and  RepubUcans,  many 
high  in  their  parties'  ranks. 

What  prompts  such  affection  and  esteem 
for  a  man  In  public  service?  Why  such  pralsa 
for  a  rather  bashful,  reticent  figtire? 

It  Is  obviously  Young's  work  to  improve  the 
quality  of  farm  life  in  America.  D\irlng  his 
many  years  In  Congress  he  has  never  worried 
about  who  got  credit  for  what — as  long  aa  the 
Job  was  done.  He  didn't  particularly  care  If 
the  new  idea  or  plan  was  Democratle  or  Be- 
pubUcan — as  long  as  he  felt  It  was  a  good  one. 

"One  reason  I  was  able  to  get  some  things 
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dooa."  Toonc  aald.  "la  that  X  had  a  lot  ot 
good  help. 

"Whatever  falluraa  I  had  ware  my  own."  h» 
added. 

Sen.  Young's  philosophy  is  as  unrelenting 
ss  the  winds  that  aweep  North  Dakota:  Never 
give  up. 

"I  farmed."  he  said.  "I  went  brake.  And 
that  is  one  reaaon  I  am  here.  I  want  to  ksap 
farm  depraasinn  from  ever  happening  again." 

The  only  sin.  according  to  his  lights,  is  to 
give  up  or  quit.  Ha  is  no  quitter.  Now  la 
his  fifth  term  In  the  Senate,  he  is  a  high- 
ranking  mamber  of  two  top  committees — Ag- 
riculture and  Ai>proprlatlons. 

The  hl^dlght  of  hla  agricultural  work  in 
the  Senate  la  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
enacted  during  the  Eisenhower  admlnlstra- 
tion.  and  tha  many  farm  price  support  pro- 
grams approved  and  revised  by  Congress  in 
recent  decadea. 

He  eoncedaa  the  latter  are  not  perfect  but 
so  far  no  one  has  devised  a  better  system. 

"Some  people  think  I  am  half  Denxxrat," 
he  said  with  a  grin.  Maybe  he  is. 

But  whatever  the  label,  just  about  every- 
one who  booored  Sen.  Young  the  other  night 
agrees  be  Is  100  per  cent  for  farmers. 

He  Is  a  man  who  gets  things  done  In  his 
own  quiet  way — no  matter  who  gets  the 
credit. 


KENT  STATE 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  two 
letters,  one  from  Arthur  Krause,  the 
father  of  a  student  killed  by  the  National 
Guard  at  Kent  State  University  last  May, 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  a  letto*  frmn  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
Taber  to  my  olSce,  detailing  the  new  pro- 
cedures whi^  are  recommended  for  the 
National  Guard  in  civil  disturbances. 

Both  letters  are  timely  reminders  of 
the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  last  year.  They 
further  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  national  response  to  the 
killing  of  four  unarmed  students.  Last 
May  the  Guard  Ignored  existing  rules  for 
handling  civil  disorders  in  the  series  of 
blunders  which  led  to  the  killings.  The 
improvement  of  these  rules  alone  is  not 
enough  to  avert  future  tragedies.  Only 
when  we  establish  the  accountability  of 
the  Guard  officers  and  men  for  these 
murders  can  we  demonstrate  our  unwill- 
ingness to  tolerate  irresponsible  actions 
from  our  law-keeping  forces. 

The  State  grand  Jury  that  conducted  an 
inquiry  into  these  killings  produced  noth- 
ing  but  a  whitewash  of  the  agents  of  gov- 
ernment Involved  in  the  events  that  led 
to  the  kUUogs.  Hie  burden  must  then  fall 
upon  a  Federal  grand  Jury  to  investigate 
the  killings,  despite  the  almost  15  months 
that  have  elaxised  since  the  tragedy.  As 
Mr.  Krause  points  out,  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  can  be  summoned  almost  immedi- 
ately when  the  administration  desires  it. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 
But  why  there  has  been  no  action  so  long 
after  those  four  students  were  shot  down 
while  exercising  their  right  to  peaceful 
assembly  Is  a  question  that  very  few  can 
answer  satisfactorily. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Guard  has 
a  generally  good  record  in  its  effort  to 
quell  civil  disturbances.  But  we  only  en- 
courage oflkeial  lawlessness  when  we  fail 
to  insist  upon  a  full  and  honest  Investlim- 
tion  into  the  Kent  State  killings.  I  would 
ask  the  question  with  which  Mr.  Krause 
closed  his  letter: 


How  would  yau  aiplaln  to  people  tbat  yon 
elected  not  to  anforoa  tha  law? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  letters  fixm  Mr.  Krause  and 
Lieutenant  Gcnaral  Taber  be  printed  in 
theRacoao. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  1971] 

Thb  Kxmt  BTAxa  Kxluhos:  "How  Wools 
You  Explain  to  Peofxs  .  .  .?" 

In  your  argument  with  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  many  vital  questions  have 
been  raised.  Ovir  judicial  system  has  moved 
swiftly  to  resolve  the  Impaaae  and  the  out- 
come wUl  have  far  reaching  consequences  for 
our  future  ss  a  democracy.  In  my  argument 
with  the  VS.  Department  of  Justice  many 
questions  have  been  raised  and,  to  some 
Americans,  they  are  equally  as  vital  to  the 
nation's  future  because  they  invtdve  life  and 
death  and  the  right  of  a  dtlaen  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  However,  in  my  case  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  preventing  the  judicial 
system  from  restdvlng  the  questions  raised 
In  the  killing  of  my  daughter  and  three  other 
students  at  Kent  State  University. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  all  the  obvious 
reasons  why  a  federal  grand  jury  should  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
shooting  of  May  4th  last  year.  Rather  I  will 
let  the  following  quotations  speak  for  them- 
selves In  conveying  to  you  the  urgent  need 
for  justice  to  be  allowed  to  review  this 
tragedy. 

"As  a  lawyer.  I  am  conversant,  and  I  sup- 
pose moet  people  who  follow  the  courts  are 
conversant,  with  the  fact  that  where  there 
is  no  premeditation  but  simply  an  over-re- 
sponse In  the  heat  of  anger  that  results  in 
a  killing,  it's  murder.  It's  not  premeditated, 
but  it's  a  murder,  and  certainly  cant  be 
condoned." — Vice  President  Agnew,  May  7, 
1970. 

"We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
claim  by  the  National  Guard  that  their  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  students  was  fabri- 
cated subaequent  to  the  event  .  .  .  Aside 
entirely  from  any  question  of  specific  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  Guardsmen  or  a  pre- 
dispoeltion  to  use  their  weapons,  we  do  not 
know  what  started  the  shooting." — Justice 
Department  Summary  of  the  FBI  investiga- 
tion,   Jxily,    1970. 

"In  light  of  the  new  documentation  of  the 
FBI's  findings  of  'fabrication'  and  other 
facts  that  shatter  the  state  grand  jury's 
primitive,  prejudiced  version  of  events,  clear 
questions  arise.  Will  the  Justice  Department 
initiate  federal  proceedings?  Or  will  the  re- 
sults of  the  FBI's  labors  be  burled  In  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  vaults?  And  if  so  will  the  media  let 
the  suppression  stand?" — James  Wechsler, 
New  York  Poet,  October  38.  1970. 

"I  was  In  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Guard 
Commander,  Brigadier  General  Robert  Can- 
terbury, when  I  overheard  him  say  on  the 
telephone,  referring  to  the  chaplain.  Major 
John  Simons,  "We've  got  to  shut  him  up. 
This  could  be  fatal.'  " — ^Mr.  Schakne,  OSB-TV 
News,  Nov.  3, 1970. 

"Because  of  the  Involvement  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  federal 
defense  establishment,  and  because  of  the 
posslbUlty  that  an  Infrlngemant  of  federal 
civil  rights  laws  may  ba  Involved,  praaanta 
tlon  of  evidence  to  a  federal  grand  jiuy  be- 
comes necessary." — ^Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
editorial,  Nov.  5, 1970. 

"The  Justice  Department  has  an  ^mpf^td 
debt  to  the  victims  of  the  shootings  and 
their  famlllaa  to  Initiate  Ita  own  prooead- 
ings,  making  full  use  at  the  FBI  awrti«g« 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  haa  triad  to  bury.  Hi* 
central  thrust  of  thoaa  findings  was  tbat 
nothing  happened  at  Kent  State  that  jnM- 
fied  the  klUings."— New  York  Post  editorial, 
Jan.  29. 1971. 


"I  think  a  federal  grand  Jury  Investlgatioa 
is  both  noeaaaaiy  and  proper." — Fonoer 
Pennsylvania  Governor  William  W.  Scranton, 
Juna22, 1971. 

"Law  enforcement  ofllcers  should  use 
only  the  minimum  force  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  disorders  when  they  arise.  A 
human  life — ^the  life  of  a  student,  soldier  or 
police  otBcer — is  a  preclona  thing,  and  the 
taking  of  a  life  can  be  justified  only  as  a 
necessary  and  last  resort." — ^Fraaident  Nixon, 
December  10, 1970. 

"The  puUic  has  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  force  exercised  in  its  name  has  been 
rightly  exercised.  The  families  of  those  who 
died  have  a  right  to  know  why  they  were 
killed  .  .  .  None  of  the  investigations  has  af- 
forded the  Injured  parties — and  society — an 
accounting  from  those  re^MOslble  for  these 
(Kent  and  Jackaon)  exercises  of  ofSdal  vio- 
lence. They  may  be  able  to  justify  their  ac- 
tions, but  they  have  not  yet  been  Obliged  to 
do  so  In  a  forum  where  their  explanation  is 
subject  to  croBsexamlnation  and  the  rules  of 
evidence." — National  Council  of  Churches 
and  other  religious  groups.  May  9,  1971. 

"The  results  of  the  Ohio  State  grand  jury 
have  been  seriously  questioned  by  the  FBI 
and  the  Scranton  Commission  report,  serv- 
ing to  create  more  doubt.  Only  a  federal 
grartd  jury  can  provide  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  satisfy  the  many  doubts 
that  surround  the  tragic  event  which  oc- 
curred at  Kent  State." — Congressmen  Moor- 
head  and  Vamk  and  others.  May  13,  1971. 

"Washington  can  move  fast  enough  when 
It  chooses.  A  federal  grand  jury  is  already  at 
work  on  the  'leak'  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  It 
wUl  be  difficult  for  most  Americans  to  under- 
stand why  the  violent  deaths  of  four  stu- 
dents have  evoked  no  comparable  priority." — 
New  York  Post  editorial,  June  3S,  1971. 

"An  Ohio  grand  jury  abaolved  the  Kent 
State  Guard  of  any  guilt  in  the  deaths  of  four 
students,  even  though  they  undubltably 
kUled  them." — The  London  Times,  Jan.  81, 
1971. 

"Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  justice  denied, 
it  is  justice  circumvented,  justice  mocked, 
and  the  system  of  justice  undermined." — 
President  Nixon.  March  11,  1971. 

"The  total  aUence  and  inactivity  of  the  ad- 
minUtration  in  the  face  of  a  Presidential 
Commission's  clear  ooncluslmi  tbat  grievoua 
acts  which  reaiUted  in  the  loss  of  human  life 
were  apparentiy  committed  by  Idantlflabla 
individuals  makes  its  evident  contempt  for 
our  more  general  reoomnMndatiooa  pale 
into  comparative  insignificance.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  refuse  to  convene  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  Ohio  on  the  basis  ot  the  Commis- 
sion's conclusions  supplemented  by  evidence 
developed  by  the  FBI  and  the  obvious  mis- 
carriages of  justice  occuring  on  the  State 
level. — James  F.  Ahem.  Juite  22,  1971. 

'"They  (the  four  killed  at  Kent  State)  and 
thetr  brothers  at  Jackson  State  and  Orange- 
burg, wa«  kUled  by  the  conscious  deliberate 
acts  of  other  men." — James  F.  Ahem,  May 
4. 1971. 

"There  were  two  guardsmen  who  commit- 
ted second  degree  murder.  The  FBI  knows 
shout  these  two  guardamen,  but  it  wasn't 
brought  before  the  (state)  grand  Jury." — 
Joseph  Rhodes  Jr.,  Nov.  30,  1970. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  one  of  those  Americana 
who  find  it  extremely  dU&cult  to  lutder- 
stand  why  the  deliberate  killing  of  my  chUd 
and  the  three  who  died  with  her  evokes  no 
"comparable  priority."  And  in  despair  I  aak 
you  how  It  Is  that  so  many  hints  that  the 
shooting  waa  a  "conscious  deUberata  act" 
can  be  ao  cynically  and  callously  IgnoradT 

I  wlU  conclude  by  saying  that  this  latter 
waa  prat>m>tad  by  the  following  Itaaa  tn  this 
waak'a  lasoa  of  Time  Magsatna  iwwcamlng 
your  lagal  eonlUet  with  tha  Jivttoa  Dapart- 
mant: 

"The  White  BOuae  insisted,  with  much  Jua- 
tiflcaUon,  that  it  must  take  action  when  it 
feels  tbat  a  law  has  been  violated.  "HOw 
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would  yen  cxidaln  to  peopi*  that  you  elected 
not  to  enforce  tbe  lumT  Mked  one  prealden- 
tlal  aide." 

ABTHm  8.  K>Aim. 

PlllBWBOH. 

Ambtaut  Sbcbxtabt  or  DxntKo; 

WoMhingUm.  DJO,  June  1$.  1971. 
Hon.  Okwob  McOovmif, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Skmato*  itcQowwut:  This  la  In  re- 
aponae  to  your  letter  of  May  18.  1971,  Inquir- 
ing about  the  actlona  whloh  have  been  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Defenae  alnce  the  Kent 
State  Incident  to  Improve  the  cItU  disturb- 
ance control  eapabUltlea  of  the  National 
Guard. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  of  the 
Army  haa  taken  a  number  of  significant  steps 
to  improve  the  National  Guard's  training  and 
equipment  In  the  elvll  disturbance  area,  some 
of  which  ware  related  to  the  report  of  the 
1 1  Prealdent's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest. 

I  Before  summartalng  the  principal  improve- 

ments which  we  have  reported  to  the  Office  of 
the  Proaldent  In  theae  areas,  however,  let  me 
addresa  what  appears  to  be  your  major  con- 
cern: 

"That  the  National  Guards  of  the  states 
now  have  policies  and  procedures  which  will 
prevent  such  tragedies  as  that  one  which 
took  place  May  4,  1970.  and  .  .  .  that  never 
again  can  loaded  weapons  like  the  M-l  and 
M-18  be  Issued  to  Ouardamen  who  are  con- 
fronting student  demonstrators." 

We  fully  share  your  desire  that  the  policies 
and  procedures  cf  the  National  Guard  be  such 
aa  to  minimize  the  poeslbUlty  that  deadly 
force  wlU  ever  be  used  unneceasarUy  against 
demonstrators.  To  this  end  we  have  not  only 
completely  revised  the  Federal  rules  for  the 
iiae  of  force  In  civil  disturbance  situations, 
but  have  also  made  every  effort  to  sectire 
their  unqualliled  acceptance  by  all  the  states 
for  use  by  their  Guard  personnel  while  serv- 
ing under  state  control. 

Tour  formulation  of  the  problem  In  terms 
of  the  Kent  State  Incident  and  the  sub- 
sequent report  of  the  Scranton  Commission, 
however,  necessitates  two  observations.  First 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  practice  of  rou- 
tinely loading  weapons  upon  being  commit- 
ted to  dvll  disturbance  control  (q>eratlons 
was  contrary  to  both  the  prior  and  revised 
Federal  guidelines,  and  has  since  been  ex- 
pressly repudiated  by  the  state's  new  Ad- 
jutant General.  Secondly,  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission did  not  reconunend  as  sweeping  a  re- 
striction aa  Is  proposed  In  your  letter — a  flat 
prohibition  against  making  available  any 
loaded  weapons  to  Guardsmen  conftxtnUng 
student  denoonstrators.  The  Commlsslrm's 
much  more  realistic  poeltlon  on  the  mat- 
ter la  dearly  reflected  In  the  following  ex- 
cepts from  Its  report,  one  of  which  you 
quoted  In  your  letter: 

"Shoulder  weapons  (except  for  tear  gas 
launchers)  are  very  rarely  needed  on  the  col- 
lege campus;  they  should  not  be  used  ex- 
cept as  emergency  equipment  In  the  face 
of  sniper  fire  or  armed  resistance." 

"Tbe  general  Issuance  at  loaded  weapons 
to  law  enforcement  officers  engaged  In  con- 
trolling dlaorders  is  never  Justified  except  In 
the  case  of  armed  resistance  that  trained 
sniper  teams  are  unable  to  handle. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Kent  State  tragedy  must  mark  the 
last  time  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  loaded 
rifles  are  Issued  to  Guardsmen  confronting 
student  demonstratars."   (Emphasis  added). 

The  proper  approach,  therefore.  In  both 
our  oplnton  and  that  of  the  President's 
Commlartan,  la  not  to  deny  Guardsmen  the 
means  oC  dafeodlng  tliemselves  should  this 
become  naoaaMir  but  to  urge  all  state  Na- 


tkMMl  Otianl  organlsatlaoa  to  adopt  and 
strictly  adhere  to  staodarda  at  raatralnt  la 
the  ow  ot  deadly  foroa  whloh  have  been  At- 
veloped  and  promulcated  by  the  Department 
oC  the  Army.  As  rerlaed  In  Noramber,  1870, 
Army  Field  Manual  1BZ15,  Civil  fNttwrbonees 
and  Dttatteri,  contains  the  following  speciflo 
guidelines  concerning  the  loading  and  firing 
of  weapons: 

(2)  The  use  of  deadly  force  Is  authorised 
only  where  all  three  of  the  following  dr- 
cumstancea  are  preeent: 

(a)  lesser  means  have  been  exhausted  or 
are  unavailable; 

(b)  The  risk  ot  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm  to  innocent  persons  Is  not  significant- 
ly Increased  by  Its  use;  and 

(c)  llie  purpose  of  Its  use  Is  one  or  more 
of  the  following : 

(1)  Self -defenae  to  avoid  death  or  serious 
bodily  barm  (see  (3)  below); 

(U)  Prevention  of  a  crime  which  Involves 
a  substantial  risk  erf  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm  (for  example,  setting  Ore  to  an  In- 
habited dwelling  or  sniping)  Including  the 
defenae  of  other  persons; 

(Ul)  Prevention  of  the  destruction  of  pub- 
lic utilities  or  similar  property  vital  to 
public  health  or  safety;  or 

(Iv)  I3etentton  or  prevention  of  the 
escape  of  persons  against  whom  the  use  of 
deadly  force  Is  authorised  In  subparagraphs 
(1),  (11),  and  (111)  Immediately  above. 

(3)  Every  soldier  has  the  right  under  the 
law  to  use  reasonably  necessary  force  to  de- 
fend himself  against  violent  and  dangerous 
pers '  luU  attack.  The  limitations  described  In 
this  paragraph  are  not  Intended  to  infringe 
this  right,  but  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
firing  of  weapons  and  the  Indiscriminate  use 
of  other  types  of  deadly  force. 

(4)  •  •  • 

(6)  Task  Force  commanders  are  author- 
ized to  have  live  ammunition  Issued  to  per- 
sonnel under  their  command.  Individual 
soldiers  will  be  Instructed,  however,  that 
they  may  not  load  their  weapons  except  when 
authorized  by  an  officer,  or  provided  they 
are  not  under  the  direct  control  and  super- 
vision of  an  officer,  when  the  circum- 
stances would  Justify  their  use  of  deadly 
force  pursuaAt  to  subparagraph  (3^  above. 
Retention  of  control  by  an  officer  over  the 
loading  of  weapons  until  such  time  as  the 
need  for  such  action  Is  clearly  established 
Is  of  critical  importance  in  preventing  the 
unjustified  use  of  deadly  force.  Whenever 
possible  command  and  control  arrangements 
should  be  specifically  designed  to  facilitate 
such  careful  control  of  deadly  weapons. 

(9)  The  presence  of  loaded  weapons  in 
tense  situations  may  invite  the  ai^loatlon 
of  deadly  force  in  response  to  provocations 
which,  while  subject  to  censure,  are  not 
sufficient  to  Justify  its  use;  and  it  increases 
the  hazard  that  the  improper  discharge  of 
a  weapon  by  one  or  more  individuals  wilt 
lead  others  to-  a  refiex  response  on  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  an  order  to  fire  has 
been  given.  Officers  should  be  clearly  In- 
structed, therefore,  that  they  have  a  per- 
sonal obligation  to  withhold  permission  for 
loading  until  circumstances  Indicate  a  high 
probability  that  deadly  force  will  be  immi- 
nently necessary  and  Justified  pursuant  to 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (3) 
above.  Strong  command  supervision  must 
be  exercised  to  assure  that  the  loading  of 
weapons  Is  not  authorized  in  a  routine, 
premature,  or  blanket  manner. 

(7)  Task  force  commanders  should  at  all 
times  exercise  positive  control  over  the  use 
of  weapons.  The  individual  soldier  will  be 
Instructed  that  he  may  not  fire  his  weapon 
except  when  authorized  by  an  officer,  or,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  an  officer,  when  the  circum- 
stances would  Justify  his  use  of  deadly  force 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (3)  above.  He 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 


the  prerequisites  for  the  use  of  deadly  force, 
therefore,  but  he  must  also  realiae  that 
whenever  his  unit  la  operating  under  the 
Immediate  command  and  control  of  an  offi- 
cer, that  commander  will  determine  whether 
the  firing  of  live  anununitlon  is  necessary. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  universal  acceptance 
of  theee  rulea  by  the  states  have  been  con- 
siderate, and  the  response  has  been  meet 
encouraging.  The  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Beal,  has  on  several 
oocaalons  during  the  past  few  months  ad- 
dressed assemblages  of  state  Adjutants  Gen- 
eral, and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
guidelines  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  has 
done  the  san>e,  and  also  convened  a  special 
panel  of  National  Guard  experts  to  examine 
in  detail  the  civil  disturbance  plans  of  every 
state.  The  findings  of  this  study  group  were 
then  reviewed  by  a  special  committee  of  Ad- 
jutants General,  which  submitted  q>eclfic 
recommendations  for  the  revision  of  each 
state's  plan,  and  unanimously  recommended 
the  standardized  adoption  of  the  Federal 
niles  for  the  use  of  force.  These  recommen- 
dations were  conveyed  to  the  states  in  per- 
sonal letters  from  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  to  each  Adjutant  General. 
Virtually  every  state  has  subsequently  re- 
sponded favorably  with  a  written  commlt- 
n>ent  to  undertake  the  necessary  revision  of 
its  civil  disturbance  plan,  and  the  Guard 
Bureau  Is  currently  pursuing  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  follow-up  activities  to  Insure  that 
the  Federal  rules  are  in  fact  accepted  in  both 
letter  and  spirit  by  every  state. 

In  addition  to  urging  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
force,  the  Scranton  Commission  recom- 
mended that  National  Guardsmen  receive 
more  training  In  controlling  civil  disturb- 
ances, and  both  special  protective  equipment 
and  "nonlethal  weaponry"  in  order  that  the 
use  of  deadly  force  could  be  limited  to  "the 
absolute  last  resort."  The  past  year  has  seen 
a  number  of  important  developments  In  these 
areas,  the  most  significant  of  which  are  sum- 
marized below. 

Training:  Civil  disturbance  control  train- 
ing for  National  Guardsmen  has  been  m- 
creased.  In  addition  to  the  pre-existing  re- 
quirement that  all  units  assigned  a  civil  dis- 
turbance mission  receive  33  hours  of  civil 
disturbance  training  Initially  and  16  hours 
of  refresher  training  annually,  all  Guard 
units  are  undergoing  a  special,  one-time 
course  of  8  hours  during  Fiscal  Tear  1971. 
Currently,  furthermore,  all  Army  trainees 
are  receiving  3  hours  of  civil  disturbance 
training  during  the  Basic  Combat  Training 
phase.  Beginning  in  Fiscal  Tear  1973,  this 
active  duty  training  will  be  expanded  to  a 
20-hour  training  program  which  all  Guards- 
men will  receive  at  the  completion  of  their 
Advanced  Individual  Training  phase.  Just 
prior  to  returning  to  their  Guard  units  for 
duty.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  training  of  indi- 
vidual Guardsmen,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  also  developed  and  distributed  1.3 
million  copies  of  a  wallet-size  card  setting  out 
revised  Special  Orders  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  civil  dlstrubance  control 
operations.  These  Special  Orders  are  Intended 
as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  individual 
soldier  of  his  Important  continuing  respon- 
sibilities and  the  limitations  on  the  use  of 
force  during  such  operations.  A  copy  of  this 
graphic  training  aid  is  encloeed  for  your 
information. 

Leadership:  We  believe  leadership  is  the 
single  most  important  element  in  conducting 
successful  civU  disturbance  control  opera- 
tions, and  we  are  reinforcing  the  training  of 
those  leaders  who  will  have  the  greatest  im- 
pact at  the  point  where  confrontations  actu- 
ally occur.  To  this  end,  we  are  providing  18 
hours  of  leadership  training  for  the  Junior 
leaders  of  the  Guard  during  FY  71,  to  Include 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  enlisted  peraonnd 
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in  grades  1-4  through  E-0.  Beginning  next 
year,  this  program  wUl  be  continued  on  an 

8-hour  aT'""*^  reffertier  basis.  

Protective  Equipment:  A  vigorous  program 
to  provide  sufficient  protective  gear  for  indi- 
vidual Guardsmen  has  been  conducted  with 
resATd  to  the  Items  mentioned  in  the  Scran- 
ton Commission  Report:  "helmeU,  face 
masks,  flack  vests,  etc."  The  current  situation 
18  as  foUows:  the  sUndard  Department  of 
Army  steel  helmet  wlU  remain  the  d^enslve 
head  gear  of  the  Guardsmen.  A  program  has 
been  Initiated  to  equip  every  Guardsman 
likely  to  be  oommltted  In  a  civil  disturbance 
control  operation  vrtth  a  protective  face 
shield,  protective  body  armor  (flack  vest), 
and  a  riot  baton.  Contracts  for  the  face 
shields  and  riot  tmtons  have  been  let  and 
deliveries  have  been  underway  for  sever^ 
months,  with  138,000  of  each  item  scheduled 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Guard  unlU  by  June  30, 
1971.  The  protective  body  armor  is  being  sup- 


Spbcial  Okdbu  ro*  Aix  itBJttMt  Posomirl 
draaoD  XM  Civix,  Dm  iiaiiucE  OnotsTioin 

1.  Carry  out  your  aHlgned  duUea  in  a 
military  manner  and  present  a  neat  mUltary 
appoaranrr  at  all  tlmea.  Be  sure  that  every- 
thing you  do  reflects  credit  upon  your  coun- 
try, the  military  service,  your  unit,  and  your- 
self. 

3.  Have  regard  for  the  human  rights  of 
all  persons.  Be  as  courteous  toward  civilians 
as  possible  under  the  drcumstaneee.  Do  not 
mistreat  anyone  or  withhold  medical  atten- 
tion from  anyone  needing  It.  Do  not  damage 
proi>erty  unnecessarily. 

3.  Use  only  the  mtniTniiin  amount  of  force 
required  to  accomplish  your  mission  and, 
if  necessary,  to  defend  yourself.  When  under 
the  control  of  an  ofllcer,  you  will  load  or  fire 
your  weapon  only  on  his  orders.  When  not 
under  the  control  of  an  officer,  you  will  load 
or  fire  your  weapon  only  vrhen  required  to 
protect  your  own  life  or  the  lives  of  others,  to 


A  Paoscasiow  Maxaa  a  OoiocxnixNT:  Tbs 
ABA  CoKKxanoiT  ON  OoaaacnoMAi,  Paau- 
TBS  am  Saatiuaa 

(By  Daniel  L.  Skoler) 

An  exciting  program  is  underway  at  the 
American  Bar  Association  (ABA).  It  is  a 
pubUc  service  effort — It  is  interdisciplinary — 
It  is  action  Mlented — and  It  extends  beyond 
the  strict  parameters  of  what  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  lawyer's  concwn.  It  has 
been  funded  and  staffed — and  It  falls  "dead 
center"  in  line  with  the  growing  public  reve- 
lation that  the  most  critical  leverage  point 
today  for  crime  control  and  reduction  (short 
of  a  more  effective  set  of  basic  soctaUzlng 
institutions)  may  lie  in  our  machinery  and 
capacity  for  effective  correction  of  (lenders. 
"IT"  is  the  ABA  Commission  on  Correc- 
tional Facilities  and  Services. 

The  background  of  this  effort  Is  worth  not- 
ing. It  offers  another  case  history  on  how 
an  "establishment"  discipline  with  a  sense 
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tribution  of  111,500  vests  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
tUfference  between  the  number  of  face 
shields  and  flack  vests  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Guard  unlta  already  had  approximately  37300 
vesM  on  hand  at  the  Initiation  of  the  pro- 

Non-Lethal  Weapons:  In  the  area  of  re- 
search and  development  of  non-lethal  weap- 
ons, an  active  program  Is  being  conducted 
by  the  Office,  Chief  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Army.  Under  this  program,  the 
Army  Is  contlntUng  develc^ment  of  mw* 
effective  means  of  dispersing  riot  control 
agenta.  These  Include  a  rubber,  softball- 
slzed,  "skittering"  hand  grenade  and  a  soft- 
nosed  40mm  projectue  designed  to  minimise 
the  poBslblUty  of  causing  Injury  to  anyone 
struck  by  theee  Items.  An  active  project  Is 
underway  to  evaluate  a  "leas  lethal"  projec- 
tile for  the  40mm  grenade  launcher  that  will 
provide  the  capabUlty  of  selectively  engag- 
ing an  individual  at  a  range  of  4  to  30 
meters  In  a  manner  In  which  he  is  tempo- 
rarUy  stopped  with  no  resulting  permanent 
harm. 

The  Scranton  Commission  emphasised 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  vldent  reaction  to  campus  dem- 
onstrators by  the  police  and  National  Guard. 
The  use  of  exoeeslve  force,  not  only  on  a 
campus  but  against  any  segment  of  the 
population,  Is  equally  undesirable.  Rather, 
we  believe  the  current  rule  must  obtain 
that  only  the  minimum  force  necessary  to 
control  the  disorder  Is  to  be  used — ^whether 
on  campus  or  elsewhere.  The  Increased 
training,  the  improvements  In  equipment, 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  states  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  for  Application  of  Force  all  com- 
bine to  minimize  such  dangers  In  any  fu- 
ture clvU  disturbance.  Through  preparednesa 
and  confidence.  Instilled  by  training  and  unit 
discipline,  we  Intend  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum any  hazard  that  excessive  force  will  be 
used  In  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents and  other  citizens  to  freedom  trom 
molestation,  threat  and  vlcdence. 

In  cloelng,  it  Is  considered  both  proper 
and  In  the  Interest  of  presenting  a  more 
complete  picture  with  regard  to  employment 
of  Guardsmen  In  civil  disturbance  disorders, 
to  point  out  that  from  January  1,  1968,  until 
May  4,  1970,  (Kent  State  Incident)  approxi- 
mately 154,868  Ouardamen  were  employed 
In  some  183  civil  disturbance  o(>erati(M)s 
without  <^i«»<ng  serious  personal  Injury. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  been  76  addi- 
tional such  operations  Involving  approxi- 
mately 44,733  Guardsmen,  all  vrtthout  serious 
personal  Injury. 
Slncertfy, 

BoBxaT  C.  Tasnt, 
l,ieuten€Mt  General,  VJ.  Army, 

Prfnefpaf  Liputf. 


to  public  health  or  safety,  or  to  prevent 
escape  of  persons  endangering  life  or  vital 
facilities;  you  are  not  authorized  to  use  fire- 
arms to  prevent  offenses  which  are  not  likely 
to  catise  death  or  serious  bodily  harm,  nor 
endanger  public  health  or  safety. 

4.  When  firing  Is  necessary,  shoot  to 
wound,  not  to  kill. 

6.  When  poeslble,  let  civilian  police  arrest 
lawbreakers.  But  when  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary or  In  the  absence  of  civil  police,  you 
have  the  duty  and  the  authority  to  take  law- 
breakers into  custody.  Take  such  persons  to 
the  police  or  designated  military  authorities 
as  soon  as  possible.  Cooperate  fully  with  the 
police  by  safeguarding  evidence  and  com- 
pleting records  as  instructed. 

6.  Allow  properly  identified  news  reporters 
freedom  of  movement,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  mission  of  your  unit. 

7.  Do  not  talk  about  this  operation  or  pass 
on  Information  or  rumors  about  it  to  un- 
authorised pwsona;  refer  all  civilians  who 
ask  for  information  about  what  you  are 
doing  to  your  commanding  oSoer. 

8.  Become  famUlar  with  these  q>eclal 
ordOTS.  and  carry  thU  card  on  your  person  at 
all  times  when  engaged  In  dvll  disturbance 
operations. 

THE  ABA  COMMISSION  ON  COR- 
RECTIVE FACmnES  AND  SERV- 
ICES 
'  Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  leading  political  leftders  in  our  coun- 
try, the  former  Oovemor  of  New  Jersey, 
Richard  J.  Hughes  has  been  spearhead- 
ing a  national  campaign  to  reform  cot- 
rectional  facilities  and  services  through- 
out the  Nation  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  AsBociation's 
Commisslcm  on  Correctional  Facilities 
and  Services. 

The  Oovemor  has  made  an  enormous 
Investment  in  time,  energy,  and  leader- 
ship in  helping  to  develop  this  most  im- 
portant reform  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RkcoRo  a  guest  editorial 
by  Daniel  L.  Skoler  from  the  June  issue 
of  the  American  County,  the  official 
montUy  publication  of  the  National  Aa- 
sociaUon  of  Counties  describing  the  goals 
and  program  of  the  oommissioD.  Mr. 
Skoler  is  the  commission's  staff  director. 
I  wish  also  to  submit  for  the  Rkcoko.  a 
comidete  membership  listing  for  this 
notable  commlsBlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


have  note,"  and  the  directly  aggrieved.  In 
addressing  the  social  Issues  of  the  day.  The 
story  goes  back  to  a  two-fold  challenge — 
offered  to  the  lawyers  In  annual  convention 
two  summers  ago — by  an  activist  and  elo- 
quent chief  Justice. 

First — "The  day  when  lawyers  and  Judges 
could  confine  themselves  sedately  to  deeds, 
wills,  trusts,  and  matters  of  commerce  Is 
gone.  They  must  increasingly  devote  their 
special  skills  and  talents  to  the  large  prob- 
lems of  community  and  national  concern." 

Second — "I  challenge  the  social  utUlty  of 
any  system  of  criminal  Justice  which  allo- 
cates, as  we  now  do,  a  disproportionate  time 
amount  to  our  resources  to  the  techniques  of 
trials,  appeals,  and  post-conviction  remedies 
while  It  gravely  neglects  the  correctional 
processes  which  follow  a  verdict  oi  guilty. 
.  .  .  There  must  be  some  way  to  make  our 
correctional  system  Into  something  other 
than  a  revolving  door  process  which  has  made 
"recidivist'  a  household  word  in  America  ' 

The  message  was  picked  up  by  Bernard  Se- 
gal, then  ABA  prealdent,  who  himself  had 
been  thinking  and  talking  along  the  same 
lines.  He  was  quick  to  provide  the  necessary 
-Ingredients — formal  authorization  for  the 
program  and  dealgnatlon  of  an  Interdlscl- 
-pllnary  commlsalon  to  guide  it. 

Named  the  ABA  Commission  on  Correc- 
tional Facilities  and  Service,  an  authorizing 
reeolution  of  the  ABA  Board  of  Governors 
(Feb.  1870)  Invested  It  with  an  action  thrust 
spanning  aU  facets  of  corrections  in  which 
the  Commission  might  be  a  helping  force 
tor  reform.  Segal  then  put  together  a  group 
o<  18  Commission  members  that  has  attract- 
ed i^plause  both  within  and  without  the 
legal  profession.  Chaired  by  former  New  Jer- 
sey Governor  Richard  Hughes,  the  Commls- 
alon counts  leas  lawyers  than  non-lawyers 
among  its  ranka. 

The  roster  Includea  two  former  directors 
of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  UJ3.  Parole  Board;  four  present 
or  former  directors  of  state  correctional  de- 
partments; four  eminent  Judges  (state,  fed- 
eral, and  family  co«irt);  and  distinguished 
lay  and  profesalonal  leaders  such  as  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  the  head  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  nation's  preeminent  psychi- 
atrist In  correctional  reform,  a  flnander  who 
doubles  as  president  of  the  nation's  leading 
dtlaen  crime  control  association,  the  head 
of  the  national  profesalonal  association  of 
prosecutors,  and  two  acknowledged  academic 
leaders  In  criminal  Justice  research  and 
analysis. 

Nearly  a  year  was  spent  In  the  search  for 
staff,  funding,  and  the  exploration  of  pro- 
gram avenues  and  Issues  that  the  Commis- 
sion might  address.  The  effort  culminated 
In  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  sectired  earlier 
this  year,  the  establishment  of  a  3-man  de- 
velopment staff  shortly  tlisreafter.  and  at  a 
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BMCttns  with  Obltf  JuBUoe  Burgijc  In  April. 

1971  at  tta*  aapgun*  Ooort. 

of  tb*  Comznlaaiofi^  lint  four  mcMaa  i 

The  initial  •Oorts  art  UluatratlT*  oC  tlM 
kinds  of  ooDoeras.  activities,  and  a{>piaaclMS 
that  tbe  Cofamlaalon  win  undertake.  Tbej  all 
addraoB  important  ocrrectlonal  obJactlTw: 

a.)  effective  uae  of  volunteer  manpower  In 
corraetlonal  programs  (a  national  volunteer 
parole  aide  program  In  which  up  to  1,000 
young  lawyers  will  supervise  one  parole  each 
under  pcofeaalonai  guidance — the  eiq>loslon 
in  court/probation  volunteer  woi^  of  the 
past  ten  years  has  not  as  yet  aignlllcantly 
touched  parole  systems  with  their  more  dif- 
ficult, ralaaaed-oaender  populations) ; 

b.)  Iiurnaiwl  employmient  oppoitunlty  for 
offenders  (a  project  to  stimulate  reesamlna- 
Uon  and  removal  Oif  unreasonable  statutory 
and  regulatory  restrictions  on  employment 
and  trade  it«T>MiTig  of  ex-offendera — these 
•list  as  "underbrush"  of  the  past  in  many 
states): 

e.)  Improved  prisoner  rights  and  condi- 
tiozis  In  penal  institutions  (a  project  to  se- 
cure enftctment  or  system  adoption  of  im- 
proved standards  and  regulations  for  treat- 
mant  of  prisoners  and  operation  of  correc- 
tional institutions — this  through  means  of 
vlaltatton,  surveys,  citizen  action,  negotia- 
tion, aaserUon  of  reoognlaed  correctional 
standards,  and  cooperative  work  with  cor- 
reettonal  admiTiistrators). 

d.)  higher  education  for  rank  and  file  oor- 
rectlonal  peiaonnel  (a  project  to  stlmiUate 
Junior  eollege  degree  attainment  for  correc- 
tlcmal/ime  oOoeia— although  the  skills  and 
training  of  tbJa  group  are  essential  to  effec- 
tive oonaetlonal  treatment,  their  participa- 
tion In  fadaral  higher  education  assistance 
has  been  markedly  and  surprisingly  below 
•van  the  police  services) . 

lluee  are  not  the  only  nor  necessarily  the 
highest  priority  efforts  tliat  the  Commiaalon 
wlU  have  occasion  to  consider.  One  criterion 
for  selection  was  the  susceptibility  of  the 
programs  to  early  definition  and  activation. 
Other  priority  areas,  considered  equally  de- 
sirable fbr  Commission  attention,  indicated 
the  need  for  ftntber  study  before  program- 
ing could  be  undertaken.  Thus,  tbe  Oan- 
mlasion  lias  directed  program  development 
work  m  the  areas  of  legal  services  to  offend- 
ers, ooDununlty  treatment  and  diversion  pro- 
grams. Juvenile  oorrsotlons.  vocational  and 
technical  training  of  offenders,  correctional 
law  reform,  and  improvement  of  correctional 
system  organlaatton  and  efficiency. 

TWO  facets  of  the  Commlaslon  thrust  need 
to  l>e  enqirtuwiaed.  Tlie  first  is  its  necessary 
reliance  on  tbe  resources  of  the  bar  at  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  levtis  and  on  the  co- 
operation of  business,  labor,  education  and 
informed  citlsen  groups.  The  second  is  Its 
Twpeet  for  and  commitment  to  the  dedicated 
professionals  In  corrections  who  for  years 
have  striven  for  the  resources  and  improve- 
ment which  the  nation  is  Just  beginning  to 
support  and  wbo  must  continue  to  "man  the 
lines"  and  make  the  system  peiTotm  after 
tbe  refonners  and  friends  of  corrections  have 
made  tlMlr  marit. 

■me  Initial  project  efforts  Indicate  the 
Oommlssion's  essentially  ooordlnatlve  and 
program  davelopment  role.  For  example,  the 
ABA  Toung  Lawyers  Section  will  be  tbe 
primary  Implsnianlsiliin  resource  for  the 
volunteer  parole  aide  program.  The  Com- 
mlssfam  wtU  be  Joining  forces  with  the  ABA 
Criminal  Iaw  Seetloo  In  tbe  offender  employ- 
ment restrletions  project.  Tliroughout.  it 
wUl  seek  the  effort  and  manpower  of  state, 
county,  and  local  bar  associations.  Includ- 
ing the  four  state  bars  that  have  alrsady 
deslgnslart  oommltteea  to  focus  azduslvaiy 
on  corraetional  improvamrent  (lOohlgan,  New 
JecMy.  north  Carolina,  and  MaiyUnd).  In 
similar  vain.  tb»  Chamber  of  Commsroa 
(with  ita  trawtllnary.  across-tba-lMard 
"grass  rooia"  action  programs  in  criminal 
Justice    improvamant),    the    National    CIvU 


Md  «ha  AK.-OIO  win  be 
In  Vb»  enploymant  leaUlcttone 
project. 

71m  AMOclaMon  of  Amsrloan  Junior  Col- 
legsa  wUl  be  tiM  lead  agaiwy  In  tha  "higher 
education  for  Una  panonnal''  project.  Re- 
garding general  pubUo  support,  NAOo  was 
the  first  of  tbe  national  public  interest  or- 
ganisations to  revlaw  and  apress  endorse- 
ment tor  the  Initial  portloUo  of  efforts. 

Ttie  ABA  is  sensitive  to  and  acutely  aware 
of  tbe  preeminent  poaltlon  the  correctional 
profBsainn  Itself  must  occupy  in  the  business 
of  correctional  reform.  From  tlie  Inception  of 
CommlHsian  staff  activities,  detailed  consul- 
tation CO  all  programs  was  Initiated  with 
the  American  Correctional  Association 
(ACA),  tha  professional  association  of  the 
nation's  correctional  administrators  and 
workera.  Not  only  waa  endorsement  for  the 
Commission  efforts  forthcoming,  but  ACA's 
moat  lielpful  advice,  guidance,  and  coopera- 
tion has  continued  to  enrich  Commission  en- 
deavors. The  openness  of  the  correctional  re- 
qxuise  confirmed  for  us  corrections'  readiness 
for  leadership  and  change.  The  ACA  oammlt- 
ment  baa  been  paralleled  by  supportive  en- 
dorsements from  other  major  corrections  or- 
ganiaations — the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  UjS.  Parole  Board,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  and  National  Asaocia- 
tlon  of  State  Training  Schools  and  Juvenile 
Agencies. 

The  early  Commission  liaison  with  ACA 
also  created  an  awareneea  of  that  organisa- 
tion's goals  and  programs  for  developing  in- 
creased professional  leadership — a  systent  of 
accreditation  for  correctional  systems  and 
agencies,  revision  and  updating  of  the  pro- 
feasloa's  comprehensive  code  of  correctional 
standards,  and  reorganization  and  broadening 
of  its  current  base  to  provide  a  borne  for  all 
elements  and  facets  of  the  correctional 
spectrum. 

Whether  tbe  ABA  commission  will,  in  the 
end,  prove  to  be  a  positive  and  helpful  force 
In  correctional  Improvement  remains  to  be 
seen.  This  will  tie  determined  by^be  combina- 
tion of  commitment,  akllls  and  resources  that 
can  be  maraballed  and  maintained  as  the 
program  continues.  Whatever  ttie  case,  the 
commitment  has  been  made — let  us  hope  this 
particular  endeavor  stand*  the  acid  test  of 
real  service. 

Membkbship  or  the  AicraicAN  Bak  Associa- 
tion Commission  on  CoaascnoNAL  Facili- 
Tias  AND  Stavicas 

Blcbard  J.  Hughes.  Newark.  N.J..  (Chair- 
man), Practicing  Attorney;  Oovemor  of  New 
Jersey,  1891-60;  New  Jersey  Superior  Court 
Judge,  1963-59;  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for 
New  Jersey  District,  18S9-45. 

Myrl  B.  Alexander,  Washington,  O.C,  Di- 
rector of  U.8.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  1964-70; 
Chief  of  Prisons  for  Military  Oovemment  of 
Germany,  1945-46;  Vice  Chairman  ol  VS. 
Delegation  to  United  Nations  Congreas  on 
Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of  Of- 
fenders, 1965;  Past  President,  American  Cor- 
rectional Association,  1956. 

James  V.  Bennett,  Washington,  D.C.,  Di- 
rector of  UJS.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  1987-64; 
Chairman  of  ABA  Section  of  Criminal  Law. 
196^-66;  Formar  Preaident,  American  Correc- 
Uonal  Association.  1940. 

Peter  B.  Banal  nger.  Chicago,  ni..  Director, 
ininois  Department  of  Corrections;  Former 
Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Touth  Commission; 
Former  Business  Executive. 

George  Beto,  HimtsvlUe,  Texas,  IMrector  ot 
Teaaa  Department  of  Oorrections;  Former 
President,  American  Oorrectiooal  Aasoelatlon. 
1970. 

A.  Laon  Higganbotham.  Jr..  Phlladalphia, 
Pa..  Judge  o(  the  U A  DIatrlct  Court.  Xastam 
DUtrlet  of  Pennsylvania;  Vice  Chatemaa  of 
the  National  Commission  <m  the  Cauaea  and 
Prevention  of  Violence. 


Flocanoa  If.  KeUay,  New  Tork.  N.T.;  Chief 
Judga.  Family  Court.  N«w  York  City;  Focmar 
Assistant  U.8.  Attorney;  Former  Head  of  tha 
CrlmUial  Courts  Branches  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  New  Tork  City. 

Robert  J.  Kutak,  Omaha.  Nebraska.  (Vice 
Chairman) .  Practicing  Lawyer;  Authority  on 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  and  on  State  Onrec- 
tlon  and  Parole  Legislation;  Oo-Diaftsman 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964;  Ifember, 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Prisoner  Reha- 
blliUtlon. 

Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.T.,  Presl- 
dent.  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency since  1964;  Chairman,  New  York  City 
Board  of  Corrections,  1957-61;  Limited  Part- 
ner, Loeb-Rhoades  Co.;  Director,  American 
Metal  CUmax  Corp.  and  Kaweckl-Berylco 
Industries,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  McOee,  Sacramento,  Callfomls, 
Former  Director  of  tbe  California  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections;  Preaident.  Inatltute  for 
the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency;  Mem- 
ber of  White  House  Task  Force  Prisoner  Re- 
habilitation; Former  President,  American 
Correctional  Association,  1943. 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  Washington,  D.C., 
President  of  the  World  Bank;  Secretary  at 
Defense,  1961-69;  President,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
1960-61. 

George  Meany,  Washington,  D.C..  Presi- 
dent, An<-CIO;  Member  of  Federal  Prison 
Board. 

Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger,  Chicago,  m.  and  To- 
pelca,  Kansas;  Internationally  known  psy- 
chiatrist and  authority  on  corrections;  A 
Founder  of  Mennlnger  CUnlc;  Consultant  to 
Federal  and  State  prison  systems;  Consultant 
to  tbe  American  Bar  Foundation  Committee 
on  the  Rights  of  tbe  Mentally  m. 

Norval  Morris,  Chicago,  111.,  Professor  of 
Law,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Director  of 
Center  for  Studies  of  Criminal  Justice  since 
1964;  Director  of  United  Nations  Institute 
for  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of 
Offenders  in  Tokeyo,  1962-64. 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  New  York,  N.Y..  Judge. 
United  States  District  Court,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York;  Visiting  Professor  of 
Criminal  Justice.  State  University  of  New 
York,  1970-June  1971;  Chairman,  New  York 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion, 1966-1970;  Director  o(  New  York  State 
Council  for  Youth,  1963-66;  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Police.  New  York  City.  1961-63. 

jotin  M.  Price,  Sacramento,  California.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Sacramento  since  1968; 
Chairman,  National  DIatrlct  Attorneys' 
Association. 

George  J.  Reed.  Washington.  D.C.,  Chair- 
man, United  States  Board  of  Parole;  Former 
Director,  Nevada  State  Department  of  Parole 
and  Probation.  1066-67;  Former  Director, 
Lane  County  (Oregon)  Juvenile  Department, 
1967-68. 

Irving  B.  Segal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Practic- 
ing Attorney;  Partner,  Schnader,  Harriscm, 
Segal  ft  Lewis;  Vlce-Preeident,  National  Kid- 
ney Disease  Foundation;  Board  of  Managers, 
Women's  Hoepltai  of  Philadelphia;  Fellow, 
American  Bar  Foundation. 

Noah  S.  Sweat,  Jr.,  Corinth,  Miss.,  Circuit 
Court  Judge  of  Mississippi;  Adjvmct  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  University  of  Bflas.;  Former 
State  IMatrlct  Attcvney;  Faculty  Adviser, 
National  College  of  State  Trial  Judges. 

Marvin  B.  Wolfgang,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Consultant  to  President's  Coounissioa 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  1965-67. 

Lawrence  A.  Carpenter,  Washington.  D.C., 
(terminated  membersiiip  March  1971),  Di- 
rector. Corrections  Program  Division,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  U.S. 
D^MUtment  of  Justice,  1969-May  1971;  War- 
den, Federal  Correctional  Institution,  Seago- 
vllle,  Texas,  1966-68;  Federal  Oofrsctlonal 
Institution.  Tezarkana,  Texas,  196^-66; 
Executive  Assistant  to  Director,  U.8.  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  1957-1965. 
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Professloxtal  Staff:  Daniel  L.  Skoler. 
Arnold  J.  Hopkins,  Melvin  T.  Axilbimd,  &\is- 
sell  Webb  m,  1706  DeSales  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30036. 


TFOBtrrE  TO  THE  HENDERSOW- 
DAVIS  PLAYERS  OP  THE  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
August  of  this  year,  the  Henderson-Davis 
Players,  the  drama  guild  of  South  Caro- 
lina State  College,  will  perform  in  the 
annual  American  Festival  in  northern 
England,  with  performances  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  a  limited 
number  of  highly  talented  performing 
groups,  and  all  South  Carolinians  can 
be  proud  that  the  Henderson -Davis 
Players  were  selected  to  be  a  part  of  that 
distinguished  group. 

Mr.  President,  this  invitation  was  not 
an  easy  accomplishment,  for  many  hours 
of  hard  work  and  limitless  patience  by  all 
the  members  of  the  guild  contributed  to 
this  successful  endeavor.  This  can  be 
seen  in  the  many  awards  and  presenta- 
tions this  fine  staff  of  individuals  has 
accumulated  in  recent  years,  such  awards 
having  national  and  international  rec- 
ognition. These  include  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dramatic  and  Si>eech  Arts — 
NADSA— Best    Actor    Award    in    1968. 

1969,  and  1970;  NADSA  Best  Actress  in 
1970;  NADSA  Best  Supporting  Actress 
Award  in  1969  and  1970;  NADSA  Best 
Dramatic  Reading  in  1969  and  1970; 
NADSA  second  place  runnerup  trophies 
in  1968  and  1969  for  public  speaking  and 
first-place  runnerup  In  1970;  and  NADSA 
critic's  choice  of  best  play  in  1968,  1969, 
and  1970.  Also,  in  April  1969,  and  March 

1970,  the  players  were  selected  as  one  of 
the  12  top  theatrical  groups  to  participate 
in  the  Yale  University  International 
Drama  Festival  in  New  Haven,  Ccmn. 

Mr.  President,  the  awards  have  not 
stopped  there.  At  the  Calhoun  Forensic 
Festival  at  Clemson  University  in  1970, 
the  players  were  awarded  the  Calhoun 
Forensic  Inaugural  Trophy  of  1970,  the 
Best  Dramatic  Reading  Trophy,  the  Nov- 
ice Award  for  Dramatic  Reading,  and  a 
second  place  certificate  for  dramatic 
reading.  With  all  this,  Mr.  President,  the 
Henderson-Davis  Players  have  not  limit- 
ed themselves  to  theaters  of  high  esteem, 
as  they  have  performed  during  the  aca- 
demic years  of  1969-70  and  197(^71  for 
various  culturally  deprived  areas  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  efforts  of 
seveiral  directors  were  involved  in  the 
spectacular  accomplishments  of  the 
guild,  but  it  was  through  the  efforts  of 
one  man.  Mr.  H.  D.  Flowers  n,  that  much 
of  the  success  can  be  attributed.  An  in- 
structor of  speech  and  drama  at  South 
Carolina  State  College,  Mr.  Flowers  has 
directed  over  30  productions,  and  his  ex- 
perience as  a  performer  and  director 
covers  children's,  secondary,  college,  and 
community  theatre. 

He  has  served  with  the  Henderson- 
Davis  Players  since  1967  and  previously 
with  such  groups  as  the  Southern  Flay- 
ers of  Southern  minoiB  University,  the 
Black  Repertory  Company  In  Callfomla, 
and  the  Sycamore  Summer  Theatre  In 


Indiana.  He  has  received  more  than 
three  doam  awards  in  national  and  in- 
tematkmal  drama  competttion.  South 
Carolina  State  College  is  proud  and  for- 
tunate to  have  such  marvelous  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend the  dedicated  players  themselves. 
Through  their  tireless,  cooperative  ef- 
forts, they  have  achieved  a  tremendous 
record  of  which  they  cam  be  proud.  The 
members  of  the  guild  include:  Harry 
Aiken:  Sandra  Bowie,  who  won  the  Best 
Actress  Award  in  1968  and  1970;  Law- 
rence James,  a  recipient  of  the  National 
Ditmia  Festival  Best  Supporting  Actor 
Award  in  1968;  Ramona  Barnes;  Linda 
CcHnbs.  a  recipient  of  the  NADSA  Best 
Supporting  Actress  Award  in  1969; 
James  Smalley;  Norman  Thompson; 
Abigail  Brown;  Clarence  Murray;  Man- 
dell  Salley,  first-place  winner  for  exton- 
pore  speech  in  1970;  Gregory  Curlee. 
winner  of  the  Most  Valuable  Player 
Awards  in  1968.  1969,  and  1970;  Harold 
McPhail;  Michelline  Pinson,  and  Leroy 
Odom.  So,  Mr.  President,  the  guild  is 
laden  with  the  talent  and  dedication 
wliich  has  been  attributable  to  their 
prosperity  in  the  field  of  drama. 

All  of  South  Carolina  can  take  pride 
in  the  past  achievements  and  future 
endeavors  that  Ue  ahead  for  the  Hen- 
derson-Davis Players  of  South  Carolina 
State  College.  To  be  represented  by  such 
a  fine  staff  of  individuals  in  Great 
Britain  is  an  honor  to  be  enshrined  by 
the  citizens  of  our  State. 


FOOD   LABEL   CODES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  any 
supermarket  shopper  who  has  ever  tiled 
to  read  the  code  numbers  by  which  food 
packagers  indicate  the  date  on  which 
perishable  foods  must  be  removed  from 
the  shelf  knows  that  these  codes  are 
nearly  indecipherable  to  the  average  per- 
son. In  response  to  this  situation,  I  have 
introduced  S.  2079,  which  would  require 
all  packagers  to  use  a  standard,  and  easi- 
ly imderstood,  "pull  date"  code  on  the 
label  of  all  perisliable  and  semi-perish- 
able foods. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Record  of  Bergen  Coimty,  N.J.,  which 
clearly  illustrates  the  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation.  The  article,  by  Edward  J. 
Gorln,  explains  the  four  basic  coding  sys- 
tems used  by  the  food  industry  to  Indi- 
cate the  shelf  life  of  food  products;  they 
are  the  color  code,  the  month-day  code, 
the  calendar  day  code,  and  the  alphabet 
code.  It  also  explains  how  different  pack- 
agers use  variations  of  the  basic  codes 
so  that  the  result  is  a  baffling  array  of 
numbers,  colors,  and  letters,  thus  under- 
scoring the  need  for  my  bill.  In  hopes 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
read  tliis  informative  article,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
p<^t  in  the  Rscoro. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Tom  KiNoa  or  Coras 

There  are  tour  baato  codea.  Learn  them, 
and  with  a  Uttle  common  sense  you  will  ba 
able  to  put  fnaber  producta  In  your  refrig- 
erator. 

AMI — The  old  oode  of  the  American  Meat 


Inatltute  la  a  foxir-dlgit  number,  an  example 
being  2374.  Bead  the  middle  diglU  as  the 
date,  the  37th  of  Uie  month.  Then  add  the 
first  and  last  digits  for  the  month:  2  plus  4 
equals  6,  the  sixth  month  Is  June. 

Month-day — Another  four  digit  number, 
and  the  new  AMI  code  which  is  slowly  win- 
ning supporters  among  manufacttirera. 
June  37  would  I>e  a  simple  0637.  to  be  read  as 
06/37. 

Calendar  day — ^A  three-digit  numl>eT  rep- 
resenting the  number  of  days  that  have 
passed  in  a  year.  For  this  you  must  carry  a 
calendar  on  which  you  liave  assigned  a  num- 
ber to  every  day,  001  to  Jan.  1,  366  to  Dec.  31. 
178  to  June  37. 

Alphabet — The  letters  of  the  alphal>et. 
ABCDEFG,  are  assigned  a  meaning,  depend- 
ing on  the  product.  They  could  mean  a  day 
of  the  week,  week  of  the  month,  month  of 
the  year,  or  year  of  the  decade,  or  tbey  oould 
be  combined.  FBG,  for  exanqtle.  oould  mean 
June  27,  F  t>elng  the  month  of  the  year 
(sixth  letter).  BO  1>elng  37  (second  letter, 
seventh  letter) . 

Today  is  Simday,  June  27,  1971.  Wherever 
possible,  and  unless  Indicated,  the  codes  be- 
low represent  today's  date. — E.J.G. 

raoBucT.  COOK,  ans  sxplanation 

Arnold  Bread:  Pink  twist  color;  Color  code. 
M-pink.  T-white,  W-blue,  Th-yrtlow,  F- 
green,  Sat.-gray.  Production  date,  3-day  sbeU 
life. 

Arnold  Rolls;  DIb;  Alphabet  code  with  a 
code  word  DLONRA,  or  Arnold  i^>eUed  back- 
ward. D  is  Monday,  L  Tuesdsy,  etc.  Produc- 
tion date,  3-day  shelf  life.  Ignore  the  rest. 

Bond;  Blue  twist  color;  Color  code,  M-blue. 
T-yeUow,  W-orange,  Th-green,  F-red,  Sat.- 
whlte.  Production  code,  3-day  shelf  Ufe. 

Drake;  654;  Bead  as  6/54.  The  first  digit  is 
the  month,  on  a  one  through  six  code,  six 
being  either  June  or  December.  The  second 
and  third  dlglU  are  to  be  divided  by  two  for 
the  date  (37) .  Expiration. 

Bntenmann's;  654;  Same  as  Drakea.  Used 
to  be  tbe  word  "cakes"  speUed  backwards, 
but  baa  recently  changed. 

Grand  Union;  Brown  twist  color;  Color 
code,  M-brown,  T-red.  W-wlxite,  Th-blue.  F- 
yellow,  Sat.-green,  S-orange.  ExpiraUon. 

Grand  Union  (no  twists);  One  line;  In 
crayon  on  side  of  package.  1  line  meanii  it 
may  be  sold  untu  Sunday.  SlUp  Monday,  two 
lines  until  Tuesday,  etc  Expiration. 

Grosslnger's  Rye;  O;  Alphabet  code  mean- 
ing Sunday.  Production  date,  3-day  shelf  Ufe. 

Lazzara;  G;  Alphabet  code  meaning  Sun- 
day. Production  date,  1-day  shelf  life  for 
bread. 

Levy;  G;  Alphabet  code  meaning  Stmday. 
Production  date,  S-day  shelf  life. 

Nancy  Lynn;  F-37;  Alphabet  code  mean- 
ing June/27.  Standard  except  the  letter  I  is 
skipped,  BO  H  means  August  but  September 
l>ecomeB  J.  Expiration  date. 

Pepperldge  Farm;  2/7:  Looks  like  a  frac- 
tion, but  isn't.  Meana  product  vxpint  on  the 
27th  of  the  month. 

Silvercup;  Red  twist;  Color  code,  M-red. 
T-blue,  W-green,  Tb-yellow.  F-white,  Sat- 
whlte.  Production  date,  2-day  shelf  life. 

SUvercup  (no  twists);  O;  Alphabet  code 
meaning  Sunday.  Production  date,  2-day  shelf 
life. 

Taystee;  O;  Alphabet  code  meaning  Sun- 
day. Production  date,  3-day  shelf  life  for 
white  bread,  3  days  for  dark. 

Tastykake;  6U46S;  Variation  on  the  Drake 
code.  Ignore  everything  except  the  numbers 
surrounding  tbe  letter.  Theea  are  combined 
and  divided  by  two.  (6U4  becomes  M,  or  the 
37th  of  the  month) .  Expiration. 

Thomaa  Bread;  G;  Alphabet  code  mean- 
Utg  Simday.  Production  oode,  3-day  shelf 
life. 

Thomas  EngUsh  Muffins;  O;  Alphabet  code 
meaning  Sunday,  ftttduetlon  data,  2-day 
shtifllfe. 

lip  Top:  O  on  the  twist;  Alphabet  coda 
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w nine   StuulRy.    Produetlon    d«t»,   S-dsy 
■helf  life. 

Tip  Top  (BO  twlsto) ;  Ctl;  Tftian  the  let- 
ter, read  m  the  STth  of  the  month.  Ksplra- 
tion  date. 

MOk 

UUk  la  coded  >Unpl7.  uaumUy  by  dftte  of 
Piaateurliatton.  although  QnaA  Uoioa  re- 
cently befan  atamplxif  an  expiration  date  on 
top  of  the  carton.  OenaraUy,  there  will  be  a 
sentence  on  the  aide  at  the  carton  which 
givea  a  day  at  pacteurlaatkm.  and  probably 
you  win  boy  It  that  aame  day.  The  eentence 
reMls:  "Paateurlaed  at  Plant  #00-000  during 
the  a4-hour  period  ending  6  a.m.  Uon." 

Butter 

BreakBtone:  ITWiSa;  Calendar  day  code  In 
the  flnt  three  digits.  Igncwe  the  rest.  Produc- 
tion date. 

Hotel  Bar;  17»««:  Calendar  day  code  In  the 
flrat  three  dlgtta.  Ignore  the  rest.  ProdiMtion 


Land  OTiakes;  OT;  Month-day  code.  Ks- 
plratlon  date. 

Pathmark;  0037;  Month-day  code.  Produc- 
tlandate. 

Orand  Unkm;  12940837:  Month-day  code 
In  the  laet  four  digit*.  Ignore  the  rest.  Pro- 
duction code. 

Sour  cTMm 

Anlrod;  0276;  AMI  code.  Xzplratlon  date. 

Breakstone;  0627;  Month-day  code.  Kz- 
plratlon  date. 

Prieadahlp;  iaP72:  Alphabet  code  varia- 
tion. T  Indlcatea  the  sixth  month.  Combine 
the  numbers  around  the  latter  for  the  date 
(aP7  becomes  27) .  I^iore  the  rest.  Xxplratlon 


Orand  Union;  0827;  Month-day  code.  Ex- 
piration date. 

King  8our;  Jm7;  Open-dated  with  an  ex- 
piration date. 

Pathmark;  0827;  Month-day  code.  Expira- 
tion date. 

Eggs 

Grand  Union:  Exp.  June  27;  Open  expira- 
tion date. 

Pathmark;  178;  Calendar  day  code.  Expira- 
tion date. 

Cottage  cheese 

Aaslrod;  1275;  AMI  code.  Expiration  date. 

Breakstone:    0827;    Month-day   expiraUon 
date. 

Friendship:    72P71:    See   Friendship   sotir 


Oraod  Union;  0627;  Month-day  expiration 
date. 

Pathmark;  0827;  Month-day  expiration 
date. 

Sealteat;  0627  19;  Month-day  expiration 
date.  Ignore  the  rest. 

Cremm  eheete 

Borden;  0837;  Month-day  expiration  date. 

Breakstone;  0837;  Month-day  expiration 
date. 

Orand  UnloD:  A0837;  Month-day  expira- 
tion date.  Ignore  the  letter. 

Pathmark;  0627;  Month-day  expiration 
date. 

Philadelphia;  178B1:  Standard  Kraft  foods 
code.  Ignore  the  letter.  It's  the  calendar  day 
code,  with  the  last  digit  repreeentlng  1071. 
Production  code,  14-day  slielf  life. 

Ricott*  and  mozzarelU 

Aiello:   0837;   Month-day  expiration  date. 

Axelrod;  3273;  AMI.  expiration  date. 

Bronotto;  1137;  Vailatka  on  the  month- 
day  oode.  OBoept  here  the  year  begins  with 
August,  making  June  tho  11th  month.  Bead 
it  11/27.  K^tratlan  date. 

Maggio;  17*:  €alsftdar  day  oode.  Produc- 
tion date  with  14-day  shelf  life. 

PoUlo:  0827;  Month-day  oode.  expiration 
date. 

rogicrt 

Ax»lrod:4B74:  AMI.  e^lnkUon  date. 

Borden:  SFXt;  A^thabaC  oode  and  date  la 
laat  three  plapss.  Igaora  tha  first 
Kiplratlon  dato. 


TlMiion;  MTO:  Month-day  in  tb*  flrat  thrae 
«•  tha  laK  digit.  The  flat  digit, 
itmg  tiM  BaMth.  la  a  1  thraogh  6 
wMh  •  beU«  atther  Jnna  or  X>oo«abar. 
July  1,  Cor  example,  would  be  1010.  Bxpl^- 
tlon  date. 

Orand  Union;  0837;  Month-day  expiration 
date. 

Laeto;  0827;  Month-day  ex]dration  date. 

light  ir  Uvelr,  0837;  Month-day  expira- 
tion date. 

Prooessed  oMeese 

Auatrtan  A4>a:  S78:  Variatton  on  calendar 
day  oode.  Subtract  400  to  get  the  production 
date  (67g  mlnua  400  equals  178.  or  Jiine  27) . 

Cociper;  08DAP37:  Month-day.  Ignore  the 
letter*.  Production  date. 

Dcrmaa;  O-B-STC;  Combination  of  alpha- 
bet and  month-day  oodas.  Combine  the  num- 
bers <0/ST)  for  month  and  date;  the  middle 
letter  repreeenta  the  year  of  the  decade  (eec- 
ond  year  aquaU  1071) .  Ignore  the  last  letter. 
Eqdratlon  date. 

Orand  Union;  6837;  Same  as  Dorman. 

Hoffman;  678;  Variation  on  calendar  day 
oode,  btU  subtract  500  for  the  production 
date.  See  Austrian  Alps. 

Kraft;  17801;  Calendar  day  oode.  The  last 
digit  means  1071.  Ignore  the  letter.  Produc- 
Uon  date.  210-day  shelf  lUe  for  proceaeed 
cbeeae.  IM  days  for  Velveeta. 

Swiss  Knight;  10627;  Month-day  code  In 
the  last  four  digits.  The  first  digit  gives  the 
year,  1071.  ProduoUon  date. 

Wlaprtde;  178198;  Calendar  day  in  the  first 
three  digits,  the  year  In  the  fourth  digit. 
Ignore  the  rest.  Production  date,  8-month 
shelf  life. 

Aome-prepored  rotU  and  biscuits 
Borden;  6-37;  Month-day  explraUon  date. 
Pathmark:  June  37;  Open  dated,  expiration 
date. 

Plllsbury:  June  27;  Open  dated,  expiration 
date. 

Appetizing  item* 

Packaged  meats  are  slowly  changing  over 
to  the  month-day  code,  so  you  may  find  that 
some  already  have  converted  by  the  time  you 
reach  the  supermarket. 

Armour  Franks  and  Sausages;  4372;  AMI. 
explratkm  date. 

Armour,  other  packages;  6271;  AMI.  pro- 
duction date. 

Orand  Unkm  sliced  meaU;  6270;  AMI.  pro- 
duction date,  21 -day  shelf  life. 

Hebrew  National;  082771;  Month-day-year, 
expiration  date. 

Hormel;  0376;  AMI,  producUon  date.  21- 
day  aheU-Ufe. 

Hygrade;  1275:  AMI,  expiration  date. 

Jones:  2274;  AMI,  production  date,  21-day 
shelf  Ufe. 

Uberty  Provisions:  PbO;  Alphabet  oode. 
Sixth  letter,  second  letter,  seventh  letter, 
or  837. 

Mbgen  David;  3374:  AMI,  expiration  date. 

Oscar  Mayer;  0637;  Month-day,  expiration 
date.  ~ 

Pathmark:  3373;  AMI.  production  date,  31- 
day  aheU  Ufe. 

Rath;  4373;  AMI.  expiration  date. 

Swift:  8271;  AMI.  wqilratlon  date. 

Trunz;  8370;  AMI,  production  date,  21-day 
sheU  Ufe. 

Freak  me»t 

Orand  Union;  837;  Month-day.  expiration 
date. 

Pathmark;  SUNDAY;  Open  dated,  expira- 
tion date. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
week  in  July  is  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  wedc  an  Meaadt  of  the  great  and 
faistorie  peoples  ot  Eastern  Eun^e  pause 
to  pledge  cantinabac  demotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  that  unhappy  area. 

Tbe  Soviet  Uhioo  should  understand 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  our  Inter- 


est, no  weakening  of  our  resolye.  no 
riackwnlng  of  our  dedicaUon  regarding 
the  rigbta  ot  Eastern  European  peoples 
and  natioDs.  The  United  States  seeks  im- 
proved relations  with  all  Nations.  But 
we  will  not  purchase  such  improvements 
by  ailfnelng  our  protests  about  the  So- 
viet Union's  brutal  domination  of  East- 
em  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  sure  that 
UA.  p(dlcy  does  nothing  to  worsen  the 
condition  of  Eastern  Europeans. 

Specifically,  we  must  avoid  two  things: 
First,  we  must  avoid  coUaboratko  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  any  conference  that 
would  lend  even  the  slightest  shred  of 
legitimacy  to  Soviet  domination ;  and 
second,  we  must  unequivocally  reject  the 
outrageous  "Breshnev  doctrine"  which 
asserts  that  all  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  only  limited  sovereignty — sover- 
eignty limited  by  the  Soviet  desire  for 
tyrannical  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  all  Senates^  and  aU  friends  of  lib- 
erty everywhere  will  Join  all  persons  of 
Eastern  European  OTlgin  in  asserting 
that  the  conscience  of  free  men  will  not 
rest  easy  as  long  as  Soviet  tyranny  exists. 


AMA  ROADBLCXJKS  TO  HEALTH 
REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  is  currently 
conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Recommenda- 
tioDs  of  Presidential  and  National  Com- 
missions. 

Last  week,  as  part  of  this  series,  the 
subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  conducted 
hearings  on  commissions  and  their  rec- 
ommendations in  tbe  field  of  health  care. 

Time  and  again,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  opening  statement  for  the  hearings, 
enlightened  recommendations  for  health 
reform  have  been  frustrated  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
ti<m. 

Because  of  the  uide  public  response  to 
the  hearing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  opening  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  recent  articles 
appearing  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
the  subject  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
The  first  is  a  column  by  Dolores  Katz. 
published  on  July  10.  1971;  the  second 
is  an  editorial  published  on  Jidy  16, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso, 
as  follows: 
OPKinirG  Statkmemt  or  SxMAToa  Edwaso  M. 

KXmnDT      AT     HXABIMCS      ON      PSXaiOBNTIAI. 

Coiuosaioifa  im  tux  Hkaltr  Fxku>,  Sdb- 
coMMTTm    ON    AommsTXATivx    PxAcncx 

AKO  PlOCKDrOKK,   JtTLT    14.   1871 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  today  resumes 
ito  hearings  on  the  Implranentatloa  of  the 
Recommendations  of  Presidential  and  Na- 
tional Commissions. 

This  session  will  focus  on  the  work  of  the 
Commissions  in  the  field  of  health  oare.  and 
our  wltneases  represent  three  blue-ribbon 
groups  whose  work  ^huis  the  last  two  dec- 


Health  oare  Is  a  direct  aad  deep  oonoem  of 
every  on*  at  na.  But  the  health  oars  erlsis — 
a  orlate  cC  oosta  and  drilvery  and  raaoaroe*— 
remains  one  at  the  major  unnst  ctaaOengea 
In  America  today. 
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It  is  plain  tha*  our  fallurea  are  not  trom 
a  lack  at  attaoUon  and  study  and  Mesa.  The 
bealth  field  has  probably  been  tho  subjsot 
of  more  eminent  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees and  task  forces  and  advisory  groups 
than  any  other  topic. 

In  the  last  sixty  years  the  ntmiber  of  gov- 
erzuneut  or  broadly  baaed  private  health  care 
study  bodies  has  probably  reached  at  least 
3  or  4  rtni>n.  runiUi^  trom  medical  edxiea- 
tion  to  mental  retardation  and  from  health 
xesearch  to  nurse  training. 

The  history  of  these  groins.  eq;>eclaUy 
those  which  focused  on  the  wider  issues  of 
bealth  care  organisation  and  costs.  Is  ot 
much  more  than  acartwntc  Interest  to  us  In 
1071.  rot  most  of  the  problems  they  Identi- 
fied remain  to  be  can<quered.  And  many  of  the 
solutlona  they  proposed  remain  to  be  seri- 
ously tried.  And,  most  rtfevant  to  our  con- 
cern in  these  hearings,  most  of  the  barriers 
to  their  implemMttafclon  continue  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  bealth  care  progress. 

If  we  go  back  as  far  as  1913.  we  find  tbe 
"Committee  on  Social  Insurance."  a  group 
formed  by  an  association  of  social  raform 
advocates  from  fields  like  labor,  economics, 
political  science,  and  law.  It  recommended 
a  system  of  compulsory  health  Insurance  run 
by  the  states.  Surprisingly  enough,  we  also 
find,  among  the  supporters  of  the  model 
leglSlatton  developed  by  the  Committee,  the 
Amerloan  Medical  AssocUtlon,  and  thus,  not 
surprisingly,  we  find  several  states  beginning 
to  take  favorable  action. 

The  period  of  World  War  I  brought  a 
change  in  ouUook  in  the  AMA  and  a  reversal 
of  position  on  health  Insurance.  As  a  reault. 
by  1920.  the  reoonunendatlons  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Insuranoe  were  burled,  and 
the  state  legislation  died. 

In  1937  another  group  of  puMlc  spirited 
citizens,  with  financing  from  eight  private 
foundations,  formed  the  "Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care."  Although  It  was  tech- 
nlcaUy  private  It  has  assistance  from  state 
and  local  government  agencies  and  from  the 
UB.  PubUc  Health  Service,  and  its  Cbsdrman 
Dr.  Ray  Lyman  WUbur,  became  President 
Hoover's  secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the 
Committee's  life,  giving  It  a  quast-ofllcial 
aura.  That  group  was  really  the  grandfather 
of  aU  the  ootnmlfisloQs  and  commltteea  which 
have  foUowed.  It  reported  on  its  comprehen- 
sive study  of  U.S.  medical  care  in  28  volumes 
over  a  period  of  6  years.  Its  studies  Included 
drug  costs,  abUlty  to  pay  for  medical  care, 
doctor's  inoomea.  the  role  of  group  medical 
practice.  Investment  in  hospitals  and  case 
studies  of  medical  and  nursing  services  in 
plaoea  Uke  Brattleboro.  Vermont,  and  Port 
Bennlng.  Oeorgia.  Its  final  report  In  1932  was 
such  a  landmark  that  it  was  reprinted  Just 
last  year  by  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Committee's  reoonunendatlons  were: 
(1)  a  shift  to  the  group  practice  of  medicine 
for  providing  health  cars  services;  (3)  exten- 
sion and  expansion  ot  puUlc  bealth  services; 
(3)  the  meeting  of  m«idlcml  costs  on  group 
payment  basis,  through  Insurance  or  tax 
funds  or  both:  (4)  better  coordination  of 
medical  services  at  the  state  and  local  level; 
(6)  strengthening  of  professional  education, 
eqiteclally  In  preventive  medicine,  public 
health,  and  the  social  aspecU  of  medical 
praetloe. 

Those  recommendations  seem  eminontly 
reasonable  and  vital  today,  and  the  majority 
of  the  48  member  Committee  supportsd 
them.  But  the  minority  report  Is  equaUy  In- 
teresting, for  It  ispissented  the  American 
Medical  Association's  point  of  view  and  par- 
haps  set  the  negative  theme  for  that  As- 
sociation's approach  to  medical  progress,  an 
approach  which  unfortunately  continues  to 
this  day.  Par  sxampls.  the  minority  wanted 
an  end  to  what  it  oaUed  "govsmment  oom- 
peutlon  in  the  piaetlss  U  medldns."  As  for 
indlgena.  It  was  willing  to  have  govern- 
ment aid  sxpandsd  slnos  tt  shared  what  It 
conceived  of  as  'the  ultimate  object  of  re- 
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Usvlng  ths  medloal  protoaslon  at  this  bur- 
dsn."  BscaoM  It  saw  an  aconnmlfi  threat  to 
doctors.  It  urged  that  group  pracUos  and 
group  financing  "be  vlcoroully  and  posls- 
tantly  opposed."  And  in  another  strong  plea 
for  status  quo.  tt  wanted  any  new  mstbods 
to  bs  "flttsd  Into  our  preasnt  Institutions  and 
agencies  without  Interfering  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  medical  practice,"  the  very  In- 
stitutions, agencies  and  fundamentals,  at 
course,  which  tbe  majority  had  found  to 
be  In  need  of  major  overhaul. 

In  req;>onse  to  the  1933  Conunlttee  Re- 
port, the  AMA  Journal  described  group  prac- 
tice ss  "medical  sovlets"  and  saw  the  Com- 
mittee Beport  as  aligned  with  "socialism  and 
communism." 

To  us  the  report  looks  extremely  modest.  It 
stressed  state  and  local  rather  than  federal 
acUon  and  it  relied  largely  on  votnntary 
choice  of  deUvery  and  financing  systems. 

Nevertheless  tbe  preesure  from  ocganlaed 
medicine  continued  against  any  changes  In 
the  system  of  deUverlng  or  financing  health 
care.  Thus  when  President  Boosevelt  pre- 
sented this  historic  Beport  of  his  Committee 
on  Economic  Security  in  1935.  he  knew  that 
its  prq;>osals  for  pensions,  unemployment  In- 
surance, and  other  social  asslfitancw  would 
be  threatened  if  he  also  preeented  that  Com- 
mittee's proposal  for  national  health  insur- 
ance. Instead  he  delayed  presenting  the 
health  report,  and  merely  Inserted  a  line  In 
bis  social  security  bill  authorizing  a  study 
of  national  health  insurance.  As  tt  turned 
out,  even  that  tiny  opening  was  too  much 
for  organized  medicine,  and  the  flood  of  maU 
from  the  AMA  and  its  aUles  threatened  to 
undermine  the  whole  social  security  pro- 
gram In  Congress. 

FDR  backed  down  on  that  provision,  but  as 
soon  as  tbe  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  In 
19S5,  he  appointed  an  "Interdepartmental 
Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities",  and  It  sppomted  a  "Technical 
Committee  on  Medloal  Oare." 

That  Committee  filed  Its  Report  on  "A  Na- 
tional Health  Progimm"  earty  in  1938,  and 
PresideDt  Roosevelt  convened  a  "National 
Health  Conference"  in  Washington  In  July 
1938  to  consider  the  Report. 

The  findings  of  that  Report  echoed  those  of 
1933: 

"(1)  Preventive  health  servlcee  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  are  grossly  insufficient." 

"(3)  Hospital  and  other  Institutional  fa- 
culties are  inadequate  In  many  communities, 
and  financial  supi>ort  for  hoq>ltal  care  and 
for  professional  services  In  ho^tals  Is  both 
insufficient  and  precarious,  especlaUy  for 
services  to  people  who  cannot  pay  the  costs 
of  the  care  they  need." 

"(3)  One-third  of  the  population,  Indud- 
ing  persons  with  or  without  moome.  la  re- 
ceiving inadequate  or  no  medical  service." 

"(4)  An  even  large  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion suffers  from  economic  burdens  created 
by  Ulness." 

That  was  nearly  a  quarter-century  ago,  but 
I  doubt  that  we  would  have  to  change  a  word 
to  describe  the  crisis  today,  except  for  new 
and  additional  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

The  1938  report  did  not  puU  punches:  "The 
formulation  of  a  national  health  program." 
it  said,  "implies  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  the  maintenance  at  the  health  of  Its 
cltlaens  Is  a  responsibility  €>t  govemmeBt." 
And  so  it  recommended  not  only  expansion  of 
federal  assistance  to  pubUc  health  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services,  and  fsderal 
htip  for  expanaton  at  hospital,  clinic,  and 
other  insUtutkmal  faoUltlaa.  but  also  the 
establishment  of  a  federaUy  assisted  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  needy  and  "msdlcaUy 
needy",  and.  finaUy.  "federal  granta-ln-ald 
to  tbe  states  toward  the  costs  of  a  mere  gen- 
eral medlfad  cars  program"  for  all  ths  ps^le. 
<""'^y!'"e  public  medical  services  and  health 
Insurance  programs 

President  Roosevelt  transmitted  tbe  Ts^- 
nlcal   Committee's  Report  to   the  Congress 


in  January  1880.  He  endorsed  Hs  tiptomc^ 
and  requested  its  "careful  study  by  the  Con- 
gress.'* A  month  later.  Senator  P/>bert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York  proposed  the  "National 
HSalth  Act  of  1980"  sBtbodylng  ths  ehief 
proposals  of  the  Ccxnmlttee. 

President  Boosevelt  himself  vividly  de- 
scribed what  happened  next: 

"Although  in  gewral.  farm,  labor,  and  wel- 
fare groups  hearttly  endoissd  ths  objectives 
of  the  blU  and  tbe  bill  Itself,  opposttlon  de- 
veloped among  the  profeaalonal,  particularly 
the  American  Medical  AssocUtlon.  This  op- 
position assximed  the  familiar  tone  of 
agreeing  with  tbe  'objectives*  of  the  imi  but 
disagreeing  with  the  "method'  contemplated. 
The  critics  expressed  fear  that  the  Increased 
federal  grants-in-aid  would  expand  federal 
control  too  far;  and  they  were  partleulany 
worried  that  the  health  Insuranos  pR4>asals 
for  the  famUles  of  wage  eamess  would  mean 
a  trend  toward  what  they  called  *soclsllaed 
medicine'."  Roosevelt's  protestatkma  that  hs 
had  no  Intention  of  interfering  with  doctor- 
patient  relationships  or  "socliJItang**  medi- 
cine were  Ignored;  the  AMA  proceeded  to 
declare  the  Wagner  bQl  a  "threat  to  tbe  na- 
tional health",  and  the  biU  died  m  Com- 
mittee. 

More  comprehensive  bills  were  proposed 
by  Senator  Wagner  and  Senator  James  Mur- 
ray of  Montana  and  Representative  John 
DlngeU,  8r.,  of  Michigan,  In  1943,  and  by 
President  Trunum  In  1945  and  1947.  Richard 
Harris,  In  A  Sacred  Trut,  his  history  of 
Medicare,  deUils  the  trantle  efforts  of  the 
AMA  to  defeat  the  1040^  legislation  through 
a  nationwide  lobbying  and  "education"  cam- 
paign and  through  mlllfcwis  of  dollars  from 
doctors  Invested  in  the  work  of  a  PR  firm. 

The  Tnunan-endorsed  Wagner-Muxray- 
DingeU  ff^ti«w»«i  health  Insursnoe  legislation 
seem  totaUy  dead  by  1950.  But  in  1951.  to 
clear  the  air  after  the  decade  of  battle  and  to 
leave  his  eucoessar  a  better  picture  of  tb« 
Nation's  health  needs.  President  Truman 
appointed  a  "Commission  on  the  Health 
Needs  of  the  Nation."  Its  members  repre- 
sented a  broad  q>ectrum  of  Amolcan  con- 
stituencies, and  Tnmian  chose  as  its  Chair- 
man Dr.  Paul  ManguBon.  a  RapubUoan  openly 
opposed  to  national  health  insurance. 

Deq>lte  this  attempt  at  even-handedness, 
the  AMA  reacted  strongly  against  the  study. 
Even  before  the  Commission  had  begun  its 
hf^rtng*.  some  leaders  of  the  AMA  sought  to 
brand  it  as  a  proponent  of  "socialised  medi- 
cine." Tbe  Association  loudly  boycotted  some 
of  lu  hearings  (a  taetlo  It  still  usss  today, 
as  I  learned  in  my  own  health  oare  hearings 
in  Loa  Angeles) ,  and  provoked  angry  news- 
paper editorials  describing  tbe  Commission 
as  a  "bxincb  of  socialists." 

We  wlU  hear  In  detaU  today  about  the 
reoonunendatlons  ot  this  Commission,  but 
the  simple  fact  is  that  its  recommendations 
were  comparatively  modest.  It  did  not  recom- 
mend fm"^'^^*'  adoption  of  a  national 
health  liKurance  program  (causing  three 
members  to  dissent  that  It  was  too  wesk). 
It  did  reiterate  the  1933  recommendations 
for  OKire  group  practice,  call  for  expanded 
federal  aid  to  mecUcal  educatUm.  and  reoom- 
msnd  a  reorganlaatKMi  of  fsdasal  hsalth  and 
social  security  agandes.  It  also  propossd  a 
system  of  federal  contributions  to  state  med- 
ical prepayment  systems  and  outlined  what 
we  know  as  Medicare. 

Ths  OommlsBlon'B  proposals  were  mst  with 
imnr-'Urf  outrage  from  ths  AMA.  And  with 
ths  Inttfilftt^'  In  1963  or  ths  newly  sleeted 
Admlnlstratlan  and  Congress — with  their 
close  ties  and  obligations  to  ths  AMA— «ny 
hop*  of  Implementation  dlaivpaarsd.  Al- 
thmigh  ths  f^"""*— *""  had  f oeuasd  on  ths 
need  tor  foUowtbrough  «n  Its  work,  the  Ad* 
ministration  took  no  aotlan.  and  nrmtlnwsd 
to  adhcrs  to  ths  AMA  portion  «b  ipseifle 
Commission  proposals  whldi  toasd  up  In 
ConpasBln  ths  yiaa  that  toUowed. 

Most  of  us  have  flist-baad  mamorlas  of 
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tlte  course  of  th«  MedlcAi*  fight  through  the 
50's  and  OO'i.  with  tb«  AMA  roUttng  might- 
ily, until  It  raffend  lt«  lint  umior  defeat 
with  the  p»amge  at  Kediear*  in  1B8S. 

But  other  Commlsslozu  have  met  the  AICA 
and  learned  the  lesson  of  Its  continuing 
abUlty  to  obstruct.  We  will  hear  today,  for 
example,  ot  the  work  of  the  Heart  Dlaaaae, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Commission,  and  how  Its 
prc^xisals  suffered  major  weakening  at  the 
huids  of  the  AMA  during  Its  course  through 
C}ngrea3. 

For.  of  course,  the  AHA  alone  cannot  block 
legislation.  It  miist  work  through  those  In 
positions  of  public  power. 

No  amount  of  historical  gymnastics  can 
hide  the  public  record  of  AICA  oppodUon 
to  TirtuaUy  every  major  health  reform  in 
the  past  fifty  yean. 

They  opposed  health  benefits  for  veterans 
after  World  War  I. 

They  opposed  Blue  Cross  and  private 
health  Insurance. 

They  opposed  government  support  for  med- 
ical education  which  they  saw  as  a  back  door 
approach  to  socialized  medicine. 

They  imposed  innovations  m  medical 
school  curricula. 

They  opposed  efforts  to  achieve  equal  op- 
portunity In  medical  educaUon. 

Long  after  the  doctor  shcMtage  was  clear 
to  every  Impartial  expert,  they  obstinately 
maintained  that  there  was  no  shortage  at  all 
and  that  any  views  to  the  contrary  were  the 
product  of  misleading  propaganda  Mw«w^t.«m 
from  Washington. 
They  opposed  group  practice. 
They  opposed  Uedlcare. 
They  opposed  any  real  role  in  the  organ- 
ization for  young  doctors,  interns,  and  reel- 
denu  to  the  point  where  these  young  phy- 
aldana.  so  fuU  of  Ideas  for  health  reform, 
have  been  driven  to  form  their  own  inde- 
pendent organiaatton. 

Over  the  yean,  many  local  AMA  group* 
In  different  parts  of  the  country  have  op- 
poeed  aU  aorta  at  public  health  programs 
and  health  refonns,  evmt  including  tmmuni- 
mtton  against  poUo  with  the  SaU  and  Sabln 
vaodnea. 

And  today  they  oppose  any  meaningful 
efforts  for  effective  peer  review  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  medical  care. 

In  abort,  for  generations,  government 
health  programs  have  been  allowed  to  ac- 
«w"P"«'»  only  what  organised  medicine  would 
tolerate.  Thoa  fb»  record  of  Federal  health 
eommlastooa  la  essentially  an  unbroken  series 
of  enlightened  reoonunendatlons  hamstrung 
by  the  AMA.  The  abaence  of  foUow-through 
baa  not  been  by  aoeldent.  but  by  design. 
Always,  the  AMA  approach  has  been  the 
aame — raporta  and  reoommendatloaa  are  wel- 
oooie,  ao  long  as  nothing  Is  dcnie  to  imple- 
BMo*  tham.  ao  long  aa  they  do  not  alter  the 
status  quo. 

Tbs  checkbooks  of  the  organisation,  and 
€g  AMPAC.  tu  polltioal  arm.  haw  always 
been  open  to  back  its  views  and  to  support 
trUatOlj  or  potentially  friendly  mn^Mates 
tcr  pablle  oOes.  No  one  doubts  the  Insidious 
affect  at  tbs  mllllona  of  ramp^np.  dollan 
that  bars  ponred  ont  of  the  AMA  over  the 
yaan— gTOOjOOO  In  ths  off-year  1970  elec- 
**«>s  alons.  with  virtually  no  reporting  or 
dlsclosnre  of  the  radptenU. 

During  other  Administrations,  the  usual 
Image  of  organlaed  medldne  has  been  one  of 
digging  In  Its  hseU  against  change.  But  to- 
day, the  Influence  of  the  AMA  has  become 
more  pervasive,  to  the  point  when  the  orga- 
nisation baa  a  virtual  stranglefa<Md  on  the 
health  pragiama  of  tbs  present  Admlnlstra- 
tkm.  Ttans  and  again  orar  the  past  a^  yean, 
we  have  aana  bow  tbs  AMA  sets  tbs  poUey 
and  dletataa  tbs  programs  of  tbs  Bzseutlve 
Branch.  Tndssd.  H  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  tbs  AMA  and  tbs  Admlntotratlon  are  one 
and  tbs  maum,  Tvesdledum  and  Twssdlsdse. 
Thsy  b»v«  Hotnsd  a  nantafs  of  oonTsnMnes 
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against  the  public  interest,  made  possible  by 
the  seU-intwest  of  an  organisation  that  puts 
ths  wealth  of  doeton  ahead  of  the  health  at 
the  people,  and  by  the  ^Mthy  of  an  Admin- 
Istratlon  that  Uuda  the  will  to  inqilement  the 
prlndplea  It  piously  proclaims.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  the  relationship  was  clear. 

In  1809,  at  the  outset  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  AMA  blocked  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
John  Knowles  as  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of 
Health  in  HXW. 

This  qmng,  the  AMA  scored  a  twin 
triumph  In  the  appointment  of  Its  close  asao- 
ciate  Dr.  Merlin  EfaVal  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  In  HEW.  and  the  appointment  of 
ita  own  executive  heir-apparent,  Dr.  Richard 
Wilbur,  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

President  Walter  Bomemeler  of  the  AMA 
warmly  welcomed  Prealdent  NUon's  health 
plan  when  it  waa  announced  last  February. 
And  President  Nixon  warmly  received  the 
praise  of  the  AMA  in  addressing  their  unmi^i 
convention  in  Atlantic  City  last  month.  His 
^>pearance  was  noteworthy  since  only  a 
handful  of  Preaidents  had  previously  seen  fit 
to  appear  at  AMA  conventions,  including  Cal- 
vin Ooolidge  and  William  BtcKlnley. 

And  the  day  after  he  spoke,  the  AMA 
rushed  Into  print  with  an  advertisement  In 
the  New  York  Times,  and  later  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times,  accept- 
ing the  "chaUenge"  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress, which  was  not  so  much  a  chaUenge  as 
an  attack  on  the  principle  of  national  health 
insurance  favored  by  so  many  Americana  in 
and  out  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  each  time  in  the  past  that  a 
plan  of  national  health  insurance  has  been 
put  forward,  the  AMA  has  counterattacked 
by  putting  forth  a  counter  program.  As  ex- 
plained by  Its  own  PB  man  in  1MB:  "We  will 
offer  a  poelUve  program,  becauae  we  realise 
that  you  can't  beat  aomethlng  with  nothing." 
The  "positive''  program  suggested  by  the 
AMA  then  was  similar  to  the  one  suggested 
by  the  Administration  in  1953  and  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  now — reliance  on  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plans  that  provide  no 
hope  of  meeting  the  nation's  health  needs 
but  guarantee  the  continued  enrichment  of 
health  insurers.  The  genesis  of  such  counter- 
proposals was  wdl-described  by  Senator 
Murray  In  1953.  They  were,  he  said,  "in- 
tended to  lead  the  American  people  into  be- 
lieving that  the  Administration  was  serlotisly 
concerned  and  was  really  doing  something 
about  the  impossible  costs  of  medical  can, 
whUe  at  the  same  time  it  would  lull  into  a 
sense  of  security  thoee  who  had  contributed 
so  much  time,  effort,  and  money  to  the 
Republican  campaign  '.  .  .  because  they  be- 
lieved that  a  vested  Interest  In  the  esUb- 
llshed  system  of  paying  for  medical  care 
would  be  protected." 

But  I  bsUsve  that  the  American  people  see 
the  Issue  clearly  now.  They  know  the  Impor- 
tant cause  at  stake.  They  know  the  poaition 
of  the  ^MA  and  the  AdmlnlstraUon,  and 
they  know  that  we  can  do  better.  They  wlU 
noi  be  luUed  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
How  many  thousands  of  dollan  will  the 
AMA  have  to  spend  in  advertising  in  its 
current  "Doeton  of  America"  aeries  to  imdo 
ths  free  but  unfavorable  publicity  it  re- 
ceived last  month  in  AtlanUo  City?  There  the 
Association  voted  to  withdraw  its  eloquent 
reaolution  of  1970  that  adequate  health  care 
Is  a  basic  right  of  every  dtlsen,  and  reverted 
to  Its  regressive  posture  of  former  yean, 
that  adequate  health  care  is  not  a  right  at 
all,  but  a  privilege,  which  citizens  must  seek 
as  best  they  can. 

Of  eouras.  If  w*  had  any  doubt  about  ths 
Administration's  appioadi  to  the  health  ear* 
crliU,  we  oould  look  at  the  veto  of  ths  bsaltb 
appropriation  last  year,  or  tbs  veto  of  tbs 
HUl-BurtOB  A«t.  wblflh  Oongrsai  orarrods,  or 
tbs  attempted  podcst-veto  of  tbs  Family 
Fractltlonsr  Mil  last  Christmas. 


The  time  has  oertalnly  come  for  aome 
plain  talk  about  the  health  can  ertsls.  We 
had  sensible,  raaaonable  answen  proposed  by 
outstanding  Oommlsslons  and  leatUng  au- 
thorltiea  In  1915,  In  193a,  in  19S8,  in  1953, 
in  1905,  and  between,  and  since,  but  we  have 
not  had  action.  Moat  Americans  still  cannot 
obtain  adequate  health  can.  Most  Ameri- 
cana wlU  stlU  find  themselves  impoverished 
if  major  illness  strikes.  The  organisation  of 
our  health  services  is  stlU  a  shambles.  Why? 
Because  the  AMA  and  its  friends  in  political 
life,  and  its  friends  In  the  health  insurance 
industry  have  stood  in  the  way  of  every 
step  towards  an  efficient,  effective  affordable 
health  care  system  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Instead  of  the  sclentiflc  and  pubUc  serv- 
ice professional  organization  It  was  founded 
as,  the  AMA  has  turned  into  propaganda 
organ  for  purveying  "medical  politics,"  for 
deceiving  the  Congress,  the  people,  and  the 
Doeton  of  America  themselves. 

The  American  Medical  Association  puts 
the  Uves  and  well-being  of  American  citi- 
zens below  lU  own  special  Interests  in  or- 
dering its  priorities.  It  deserves  to  be  Ignored, 
rejected,  and  forgotten.  And  the  many  dis- 
tinguished reports  it  has  undermined  snd 
buried  deserve  to  be  unearthed,  ra-read. 
and  remembered. 

Today  we  hope  to  begin  that  process. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  July  10,  19711 

AMA   Opkms    Camfaum    To    Imfsovx    Image 

(By  Dolores  Katz) 

On  the  eve  of  a  major  debate  In  Congress 
over  what,  if  any,  kind  of  national  health  in- 
surance the  nation  should  have,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  AsaodaUon  has  launched  a  $1.5 
million  oampaign  to  Improve  Its  image. 

The  AMA,  which  for  over  SO  yean  has  op- 
possd  any  and  all  forms  of  federal  health  In- 
surance proposals,  is  now  going  to  tell  the 
American  public  that  It  is  not  the  short- 
sighted, self-serving  orgaoiaatlon  that  many 
health  professionals,  government  officials, 
and  doeton  think  It  is. 

It  la  deeply  concerned  with  America's 
health  problema.  the  AMA  will  aay  in  full- 
page  ads,  in  Uf*.  Reader's  Digeat.  and  Kbony, 
In  television  commercials,  and  in  the  nation's 
major  newspapen. 

A  special  news  release  Issued  by  the  AMA 
declaree: 

"Of  the  three  mesaages  now  being  nleased 
for  puUlcaUon,  one,  with  the  headline  "How 
To  Kill  Yourself,"  warns  of  the  dangera  of 
being  overweight  while  potntlng  out  that 
over  70  percent  of  the  AMA's  annual  budget 
goes  for  health  and  scientific  information." 

In  1994.  a  month  after  the  V^.  Surgeon 
General  released  an  exhaustive  Mtwtf  link- 
ing  cigaret  smoking  to  heart  disease,  the 
AMA  announced  that  it  had  accepted  a  $10 
mittion  grant  from  six  leading  eigaret  com- 
panies to  investigate  the  relationship  of 
smoking  to  health.  Three  veeks  after  its  an- 
nouncement, the  AMA  came  out  against  the 
proposed  labeling  of  cigarets  as  a  heaUh  haz- 
ard. 

The  AMA's  news  release  says  that  another 
message,  "speaking  more  speiBlfioaUy  to  na- 
tlooal  health  Issues,  talka  about  tb*  AMA's 
student  loan  program.  Stnoe  1983,  the  AMA, 
through  voluntary  contributions  by  individ- 
ual physlelana,  haa  guaranteed  M8  mlUkm 
worth  of  loans  and  helped  30,000  medical  stu- 
denta,  interns,  and  residents  to  become  prac- 
ticing pbyaldana." 

The  AMA  has  eonsistentlp  opposed  federal 
aid  to  medical  students,  tn  194»  vehen  a  fed- 
eral report  estimated  that  the  nation  would 
be  short  42fiOO  doctors  by  XHO.  AMA  lohby- 
ing  in  Congress  kiUed  a  medical  school  sub- 
Idp  program  geared  to  increasing  the  ntpply 
of  doctors.  At  Oangremf  second  trp  tn  1993 
the  AMA  tried  Mtf  failed  to  dafattt  President 
Kennedf  proposal  for  interest-free  loans  to 
fiMdfaal  studenU  (the  AMA's  guitranteed  loan 
is  not  interest-free) . 
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"Ons  thing  ws  are  trying  to  acoompllab.'* 
says  Paul  FUey,  otaabmaa  of  tbs  publle  i»- 
latlona  firm  handling  ths  AMA  nawnialgn.  "^ 
to  remind  everyms  of  a  factor  that  la  fre- 
quently overlooked — that  the  American  doc- 
tor is  a  man.  or  woman,  who  caras  deeply 
about  peoplels  health." 

Jfore  doctors  practice  in  the  agluent  sub- 
urbs toMefi  alrew^  have  enough  phgatcians 
than  in  ghettos  and  urban  areas  that  are 
desperately  in  need  of  doctors.  The  area  of 
Detroit  iBith  the  highest  infant  death  rate 
has  one  doctor  for  every  11,090  residents. 

Foley  continues:  "^lany  people  dont  know 
that  the  AMA  is  very  firmly  on  record  in 
favor  of  expanding  medical  education." 

Beginning  in  the  1930's,  the  AMA  con- 
ducted a  deliberate  campaign  to  limit  and 
even  reduce  the  number  of  students  in  the 
nation's  medical  schools  on  the  grounds  that 
there  toot  an  "oversupply"  of  doctors.  This 
policy,  termed  "professional  birth  control" 
by  the  AMA  Journal,  was  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  this  country's  present  health 
manpower  crisis.  Through  the  1950's.  and 
into  the  1990's,  the  AMA  consistently  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  doctor  shortage. 

Foley  concludes:  "By  emphasizing  the 
many  things  the  AMA  is  for,  we  hope  to 
create  a  mon  receptive  climate,  a  climate  in 
which  there  will  be  a  better  understanding 
of  organised  medicine  and  Its  ideas  for  Im- 
proving our  health  care  system." 

In  an  attempt  to  stave  off  more  compre- 
hensive programs,  the  AMA  has  its  own  plan 
for  national  health  insurance  before  Con- 
gress. It  would  allow  the  federal  g€wemment 
to  purchase  private  insurance  for  those  who 
can't  afford  tt  theTnselves.  The  proposal, 
which  has  almost  no  chance  of  passage,  has 
been  termed  "an  anachronism"  by  Dr.  Je- 
rome Pollack,  professor  of  medical  economics 
at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Even  the  AMA  admits  Its  insurance  plan 
will  do  nothing  to  restructure  the  nation's 
health  can  system. 

Prom  the  AMA's  point  of  view,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  It  should.  Organized  medicine 
likes  things  the  way  they  are  now. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  July  16,  1971) 
AMA:  MxoiCAL  Case  Monopolt 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  em- 
barked on  a  $1.6  million  advertising  program 
designed  to  pretty  up  Its  public  image.  As 
otu:  medical  writer,  Dolores  Katz,  has  noted, 
the  AMA's  self-congratulatory  propaganda  is 
visibly  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  Its  self- 
serving  past. 

The  doeton'  union  must  be  one  of  the  few 
organisationa  left  In  this  land  which  still 
reTuaes  to  believe  that  medical  can  is  zoom- 
ing in  coat  at  the  same  time  ttiat  it  Is  dete- 
riorating In  quality.  For  mon  than  SO  yean, 
the  AMA's  foot-dragging  has  contributed 
substantially  to  this  sad  state  of  affaln: 

Americana  paid  too  billion  for  health  can 
In  1909.  lAst  year  they  paid  (70  billion  and 
this  year  they  will  pay  $80  billion.  We  are  fast 
approaching  the  point,  If  we  have  not  reached 
It  already,  where  only  a  rich  man  can  afford 
to  get  seriously  sick. 

In  10  other  countries,  women  live  longer 
than  they  dp  In  the  n.S.  In  17  other  coun- 
tries, men  live  longer.  The  AMA  can  no 
longer  excuse  Its  bull-headed  resistance  to 
nform  on  the  grounds  that  the  quality  of 
American  medical  can  Is  the  wonder  of  the 
world. 

By  federal  estimate,  the  nation  ia  short  at 
least  60,000  doeton.  The  AMA'a  "profeaalonal 
birth  control "  program,  a  deUberate  poUcy 
begun  In  the  1930s  to  limit  medical  school 
enrollments,  must  bear  heavy  blame  for  this 
deficit. 

With  Congress  onoe  again  mulling  over  our 
medical  mess,  the  AMA  haa  come  up  with  a 
stopgap  suggestion  calling  on  ths  fsdatal 
government  to  pay  for  private  Inaurano*  tor 
the  poor.  Ons  nilght  be  startled  at  the  Indlf- 
fennce  Implicit  In  this  vacuous  proposal  If 


ths  AMA  bad  not  already  dsmonsteated  so 
Boany  tlmsB  tttaX  Its  main  cunesiu  slwaya 
■warns  to  bs  assunnoe  that  tbs  baift  acoounta 
of  Its  mambera  will  reouln  robust. 

The  Hippocratle  Oath,  the  oods  of  conduct 
followed  by  physlelana  for  centurlaa.  Includes 
ths  sentence.  "Tbs  regimen  I  adopt  ahall  be 
for  the  benefit  of  my  patients  according  to 
my  ability  and  Judgment,  and  not  for  their 
hurt  or  for  any  wrong."  The  doyana  of  the 
AMA  might  well  ponder  that  line  and  recon- 
sider whether  their  policies  an  not.  UteraUy, 
allowing  much  of  the  nation  to  fall  ill. 


THIRD    ANNIVERSARY    OP    SOVIET 
INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  1  month 
from  today,  when  the  Senate  will  be  re- 
cessed, the  world  will  observe  the  third 
anniversary  of  an  instance  of  modem 
barbarism. 

In  Ciechofilovakla  August  21  will  be  ob- 
served— often  silently  and  surrepti- 
tiously— sometimes  with  bold  di/qiday — as 
a  day  of  Soviet  shame.  It  was  on  that 
date  in  1968  that  the  Soviet  Union  invad- 
ed Czechoslovakia. 

This  act  of  callous  infamy  violated  the 
charter  and  numeroue  resolutions  (A  the 
United  Nations.  The  invasitm : 

First,  viidated  the  sovereignty  of  a 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations — 
article  2,  section  1 : 

Second,  was  carried  out  in  vicriation  of 
article  2,  section  4,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  military  force  in  the  relaticHis  be- 
tween individual  members  of  the  United 
Nations: 

Third,  violated  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples — article  1,  sec- 
tion 2; 

Fourth,  was  in  conflict  with  article  2, 
section  7,  which  prohibits  outside  inter- 
vention in  matters  essentially  within  the 
dcMnesUc  jurisdiction  of  any  state; 

Fifth,  was  in  conflict  with  a  number  of 
resoluticms  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  with 
resolution  2131  (xxl)  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  December  21,  1965,  upon  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  motion,  prohibiting 
any  intervention  in  the  domestic  afhUn 
of  any  state  and  guaranteeing  its  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  all  friends 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  people  in  pledging 
that  we  shall  never  accept  the  domina- 
tion of  that  brave  nation.  When  the  world 
pause.,  next  month  to  observe  the  un- 
haK>y  events  of  August  21,  1968.  I  h(ve 
all  SenaUHv  will  pause  and  renew  their 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  all 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  21,  1970,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  a  fine  editorial 
entitled  "Cseehoslovakla  Remembered." 
On  May  28  of  this  jrear  the  Washington 
Daily  News  commented  on  the  depressing 
condition  of  Soviet  domination  in 
Czechoslovakia.  So  that  all  Senators  can 
consider  these  ccMnments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ocHxsent  that  they  be  printed  In 
theRkcosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho, 
as  follows: 

CascHosLOVAKiA   Rxicxiaxaa> 

Ons'a  capacity  for  Inrtlgnatton  is  limited. 
The  emotional  scar  tlssus  covering  old 
wounds  and  ancient  wrongs  builds  up,  layv 
upon  layer,  numbing  the  ache.  And  yet  it 


would  be  wrong  for  any  tn»  aMua  totot  tbla 
day  pass  without  leoalllng  tbat.  two  jssrs 
ago  today.  14  milllaa  C^phs  aad  Stovaks  lost 
tbeir  Xresdam  to  tbe  Sovtst  UUoa.  aa  dd 
hand  at  tbe  Imperalistle  game  tt  prof  sssss  to 
deplora. 

The  men  and  women  who  Ignited  that 
Prague  "spring  of  freedom"  have  paaaed 
from  the  scene.  Alazander  Dubcak.  who 
sought  to  create  "sorialfn  with  a  busoaa 
face,"  haa  been  «q>ellsd  from  tbe  party,  but 
still  has  hc^>e  of  getting  a  Job  aa  a  "in-hHIt^ 
Josef  Smrkovsky  Is  dying  ot  caDcer,  ss  his 
dream  died.  Ftantisak  ITrtegel  and  Josef  Pa- 
yM  an  Jobless  and  parhapa  desttnad  for  show 
trials.  Ota.Slk  and  Bduard  Goldstuecker  an 
In  exile.  And  so  it  goes. 

For  the  little  people,  too,  the  purge  con- 
tlnuea.  The  onoe  broad-based  Oommunlst 
Party  of  1.6  mlUlon  membcn  Is  being 
screened,  with  anyone  not  positively  enthu- 
siastic about  his  country's  nqie  being  ex- 
pelled. The  leaderahlp  no  longer  wants  mass 
support;  the  presence  of  »!»—«»»«  troops  ob- 
viates tbe  need. 

Parliament,  the  trade  nnlona,  local  govern- 
ments, the  Judiciary  and  ths  msdia  have  re- 
turned to  their  pn-19fl7  slavlabness,  with 
only  the  cynics,  the  opportunists  and  the  In- 
competents seeking  or  gaining  positions  of 
authority.  A  whole  generatt<m  of  CMech  and 
Slovak  leaden  in  every  fleM  of  endeavor  has 
besn  sacrificed  to  what  tbe  men  in  tbe  Krem- 
lin term  "normalization." 

And  so  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  turn 
inward,  enduring  arlth  quiet  contempt  that 
which  they  lack  the  power  to  alter.  Spend- 
ing on  alcohol  Increased  by  40  percent  In  1909 
and.  In  January  of  this  year.  CBecboalovakia'a 
birth  rate  for  tbe  first  Urns  slaos  World  War 
n  feU  below  tbe  death  rate,  ^udly  the  taUs- 
man  of  a  people  wildly  enthualastic  about 
their  Marxist  paradise. 

In  the  end  It  is  not  Impossible  that  the 
people  will  triumph.  It  took  the  Csechs  and 
Slovaks  nearly  three  centuries  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  Hapeburgs;  Russia's  hegemony 
Is  not  immutable. 

Today  it  is  enough  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  thoee  Oaeeba  and  Slovak  men 
and  women  who.  to  their  eternal  honor  and 
that  of  their  nation,  had  tbe  courage  and  de- 
cency to  stand  up  for  freedom  in  the  face  of 
a  force  incapable  of  undetatanding  the  con- 
cept. Their  names  will  not  be  forgotten  when 
the  bells  of  St.  Vitus  Cathedral  once  again 
peal  with  the  Joy  of  a  new  Prague  spring,  and 
there  Is  laughter  from  the  hills  of  Bohemia 
to  the  peaks  of  the  High  Tatras. 

Thank  You,  Bic  BaoTHsa 

Soviet  party  leader  Leonid  Breshnev's  gall 
in  appearing  at  the  Czechoslovak  Ocmmu- 
nist  Party  Congress  this  week  was  like  a 
scene  out  of  George  OrweU's  "1984." 

1ST.  Brezhnev  had  the  role  of  Big  Brother, 
who  ruled  a  third  of  the  world  In  the  Orwell 
novel  thru  brainwashing,  thought  control 
and  terror.  His  subjects  praeUoed  double- 
think and  spoke  Newqteak:  war  is  peace, 
black  is  white,  truth  Is  lie.  Joy  is  forced  labor, 
etc. 

In  true  Orwelllan  st>ie,  the  congress  tu- 
multuously  applauded  Mr.  Brezhnev,  author 
of  the  1968  Soviet  Army  Invasion  that  cmshed 
Czechoslovakia's  autonomy  and  ended  Its 
efforts  to  give  socialism  "a  human  face." 

The  scene  Illustrated  one  of  the  KrenUln's 
nastiest  and  most  hypocritical  traits:  It  not 
only  does  terrible  things,  such  aa  enslav- 
ing ]>eople,  but  Insists  that  they  profusely 
thank  it  for  the  favor. 

This  time  the  sad  task  feU  to  Gustav 
Huaak.  a  decent  Slovak  who  runa  tbe  covin- 
try  for  Russia,  probably  to  pravant  a  buncb 
of  Stalinist's,  traltora  and  poUce  sadists  from 
taking  over. 

Poor  Mr.  Busak  bad  to  "axprasa  our  slncen 
gratltuds"  to  tbs  Sovlst  Unkw  "and  to  you 
peraonally,  Oomrads  BrestaBSv"  tcr  Invaittng 
Caechoalovakla  and  overtbrowtng  tbe  gorem- 
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at  cC  AlwiMlw  Daboek.  vbleh  bad  ov«r- 
vtwlmtogly  nr"*T  nqiport. 

It  to  •  ptty  tb*t  OtmO.  •  dlaUluaiozMd  Brlt- 
lah  OomBnmlst,  did  not  Ut»  to  mm  tb*  Sonet 
n(M  of  OwibfwIoTOlriB  and  Mr.  BthOumt'S 
Ut«r  tnunqtbant  afyranw. 

OiHll  BD^t  b«T«  bam  lnq>irad  to  v^data 
bis  dtetlonary  of  Mavqwak  wltb  antrlaa  ilka: 
Invaaloii  la  nontn  lar yautlon.  dcmilnatloa  la 
aquaUty,  do  not  watt  for  an  Invitation  to  tIo- 
Uta  a  eoontry — tt  wlU  ba  laaued  after  tbe 
arant* 

Unfortnnataiy,  Orw^'s  noTM  was  propbaejr. 
Tbla  weak  Big  Brotber  was  aUva  and  waU  In 
Piagua.  And  In  CaacboalorakU  It  U  already 

"i»e4.- 


1  lor  Ta»<faiw'  education  banaftta.  Tbe 
montbly  aaaWnaa  raoatvad  trom  the  Vat> 
vana'  AdmlrHattmtlon  helped  oar  family 
make  ends  meet.  Plaaae  eoBTey  my  tbanka 
to  tbe  Ooograaa. 

Sincerely  your*. 

TBOMA8  ScRiracx,  Jr. 


thanks  to  cowore88  for  oi 
biUj  benefits 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  once 
again  wdoome  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  Smaton  and  the  public  my  feelings 
about  the  hastcally  excellent  educational 
and  training  benefits  tot  veterans  under 
the  OI  bill.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  educational  and  training  op- 
portunlties  for  veterans  will  help  to 
solve  many  problems  both  during  the 
transition  pcaiod  from  military  to  d- 
villaa  life  and  after  reassimilatiaii  into 
the  society. 

When  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labc»-  and  Public  Welfare 
In  the  last  Congress,  we  made  some  im- 
portant strides  to  provide  far  more  com- 
prefaenaive  education  and  tnUning  pro- 
grams for  veta»ns  through  the  Veterans' 
Education  and  Training  Amendments 
Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91-319.  I  hope 
that  through  this  more  comprehensive 
imiroaeh,  the  majority  of  veterans  as- 
piring to  Improve  their  educati<m  will 
have  favorable  experiences. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
recdve  many  more  complaints  than 
thanks  regarding  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  veterans  education  and 
training  benefits.  But  we  all  know  that 
many  veterans  are  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  for  continued  learning  which 
the  OI  biU  has  afforded  them. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Thomas 
Schneck,  Jr.,  recently  wrote  me  asking 
that  I  express  his  thanks  to  the  Congress 
for  iHtJvidlng  the  QI  bill  benefits  that 
assisted  him  in  concluding  4  years  of 
night  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  relay  Mr. 
Schneck's  gratitude  to  all  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoai). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfottows: 

San  Joaa.  Cauf.. 

June  7. 1971. 
Senator  Auur  Cbaiwioh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WoMhington.  DX}. 

Ds4a  SKNAToa  CSAiraroH:  On  Saturday 
J«ine  la.  1971  tbe  Unlvwalty  of  Santa  Clara 
wlU  award  to  me  a  JJ}.  desree  after  four 
years  of  night  law  acbool.  Many  people  helped 
me  attain  this  degree  Including  my  wife  who 
subetttuted  for  me  wltb  onr  llTe  amall  chil- 
dren whan  I  waa  In  daas,  my  parents  and  my 
undoratandlng  employers. 

At  this  time  when  I  am  "**"^"t  my  sup- 
porters I  also  wlrii  to  suMiias  gratitude  to 
tbe   Congress,   a^ealally   thoea   wbo   have 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  FBI 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  soliciting  funds 
and  support  for  the  "Friends  of  the 
FBI."  b  private,  tax-exempt  organisation 
whose  sole  purpose  is  the  protection  of 
the  FBI  and  its  Director.  Ux.  Hoover, 
frtHU  public  criticism.  The  appeal  refers 
to  the  FBI  as  "our  protection  agtdnst  the 
chaos  and  violence  that  threat«i  us  on 
all  sides." 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  it  has 
become  clear  that  a  fair  amount  (rf  chaos 
and  vl<dence  exist  within  the  FBI  Itself: 
The  chaos  ol  organisaticnal  discontent 
and  the  violence  of  vituperative  response 
to  criticism  coming  from  within  or  with- 
out. The  vindictive  treatment  of  agent 
John  Shaw,  who  crlticixed  the  FBI  in  a 
private  letter,  and  Mr.  Hoover's  own  pub- 
lic attacks  (m  two  former  Attorneys  Gen- 
er  U,  Robert  Koinedy  and  Ramsey  Clark, 
show  the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
license  each  subordinate  had  in  criticiz- 
ing his  superiors. 

This  combinatloo  of  squelching  inter- 
nal discord  while  lashing  out  at  respected 
public  figures  makes  it  obvious  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  private  flefdom  has  gone  too 
long  without  congressional  investigation 
of  Its  practices.  A  fruitful  area  of  investi- 
gation might  be  the  FBI's  public  relations 
elforts,  which  are  now  abetted  by  the 
Friends  of  the  FBI.  Poesible  ccxmectlons 
between  the  FBFs  own  extensive  publicity 
operation  and  the  Friends  of  the  FBI 
should  be  examined.  And  the  reason  why 
this  obviously  politically  motivated  group 
has  been  granted  tax-exempt  status 
shoulc  certainly  be  discovered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  documents  I  received  from  the 
Friends  of  the  FBI  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoxd, 
as  follows: 

nuxmis  or  the  FBI, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

UuM  CoNdBMXD  AmaxcAM : 

As  tbe  encloaed  news  reports  reveal,  the 
P3.I.  and  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  are  now  being 
subjected  to  tbe  degradation  of  a  vldous 
partisan  attack  by  self-eervlng  poUUciana, 
their  supporting  media  and  certain  radical 
elements  that  ultimately  seek  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  all  law  and  order  in  tbe  United  States. 

This  vicious  smear  campaign  has  grown  to 
such  8ho<^lng  pnqMrtlona  that  Life  maga- 
zine cruelly  parodied  Mr.  Hoover  as  "Tbe 
Kmperor  of  the  F3X"  on  the  cover  of  its 
April  9.  1971  iMue. 

The  propoeed  "studies"  of  the  F.BJ.  are 
matters  of  even  greater  concern.  One  U  under 
auspices  of  the  "Committee  for  Public  Jus- 
tice", directed  by  Burke  Marshall  and  Ram- 
sey Clark,  and  tbe  other  is  by  tbe  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Princeton  University.  Such 
spansorahip  clearly  Indicatea  tbe  bias  that 
would  prevail  and  foreahadowa  the  distorted, 
damaging  "findings"  that  would  result. 

We.  the  mends  <rf  the  F3J.,  are  deter- 
mined to  counter  this  campaign  against  the 
F3.I.  and  Mr.  Hoover,  which  threatens  to 


undfirmlna  tbe  wbOla  structura  of  law  and 
order  In  tba  United  Stetaa.  Ilda  to  your  op- 
portoalty  to  declare  yoinaalf  firmly  on  tbe 
side  of  booor  and  Uw  and  order  In  tboaa  two 
Important  ways: 

First,  give  us  your  moral  and  vocal  siq>port 
by  adding  your  good  name  to  our  "Declara- 
tion of  Support"  for  the  F.BJ.  and  Ita  bonor- 
able  Director  who  has  served  It  wltb  sucb 
distinction. 

Second,  please  help  tbe  Friends  o(  tba 
F3.I.  carry  out  ita  plan  of  ^Mnsorlng  a 
non-partisan  commlastop  of  leading  Jurists, 
scholars  and  journalists  to  study  the  WJBJ. 
and  its  contrlbutlona  to  America  ...  to 
rebut  the  two  highly  questionable  "studies" 
already  propoeed  by  avowed  opponents  of  the 
F3J. 

We  are  depending  on  your  generous  help 
note  to  raise  the  substantial  funds  needed  to 
wage  an  effective  education  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  "Friends  of  the  F3.I."  We 
must  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal 
Americana  with  our  "Declaration  of  Sup- 
port" and  carry  out  the  commtsslon  study 
report  .  .  .  to  counter  tbe  powerfully- backed 
campaign  against  tbe  F.BX  and  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover. 

Your  gift  of  •100.  $80.  928.  910  or  whatever 
you  can  possibly  afford  Is  tax-deducUble,  so 
I  ask  you  to  please  be  generous. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  tbe  privilege  of 
portraying  an  F3.I.  agent  in  the  television 
aeries  "Tbe  F3.I.",  and  my  respect  for  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  F3.I.  and  its  dedicated  sgente 
has  grown  steadily  as  I  have  learned  more 
and  more  about  the  illustrious  history  of  the 
Bureau.  I  am  very  proud  now  to  serve  as 
HonMary  Chairman  for  the  Friends  of  tbe 
F.B.I. 

I  am  confident  you  will  Join  me  In  lending 
your  support  for  this  urgent  educational 
campaign  to  protect  the  honor  of  a  great 
American  patriot  .  .  .  and  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  the  F3J.— our  pro- 
tection against  the  chaoa  and  violence  that 
threaten  us  on  all  sides. 

Yours  for  the  preeervation  of  law  and 
order  in  America, 

KFISM  ZUfBAUBT,  Jr., 

Honorary  Chairman. 

Voica  Youa  Soproar  Now 

For  our  leaders  in  their  defense  of  J.  Edgar 

Hoover  and  the  FJBJ. 

President  Nixon  delivered  tonight  a  strong 
defense  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  beleaguered 
director  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatl- 
gation. 

The  Preaident  described  the  criticism 
leveled  at  Mr.  Hoover  as  "\infair  and  mall- 
doua,"  asserted  that  tbe  director  bad  been 
taking  a  "bum  rap  on  a  lot  of  tbinga,"  and 
urged  his  audience  of  editors  and  publishers 
"to  be  fair."— President  Nixon,  New  York 
Times,  4/17/71. 

"The  radicals  would  like. nothing  better 
than  to  tear  down  tbe  F.B  X  The  removal  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  be  a  victory  for 
them.  .  .  . 

"The  FJ3X  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry 
on  Inside  the  United  States  extensive  in- 
vestigations of  subversion,  espionage  and 
any  conspiracy  against  the  Government. 
For  tbe  F3.I.  is  the  principal  safeguard  of 
the  internal  security  of  our  country." — Edi- 
tor David  Lawrence,  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  4/19/71. 

"As  a  former  F.B.I.  agent  and  10-year  vet- 
eran of  the  bureau,  I  know  from  first  hand 
experience  bow  aealous  the  F3.I.  and  its 
Director  are  in  protecting  the  rights  of  dt- 
laena.  .  .  . 

"Even  the  severest  critics  of  the  F.B.I. 
know  that  it  U  a  highly  professional  law 
enforcement  agency  which  has  been  a  model 
for  poaoe  agMidea  aU  over  tba  world."— 
OongTMMBan  Larry  Bbgan.  BapubUcaa, 
Maryland,  S/6/71. 
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^DHD  TOUB  auFFOET  TODAY  ThSTe  being  no  objccticm,  the  material  ^^  this  baa  been  aroompUabed  by  tb» 

to  bdp  tba  Prtenda  at  tba  F3X  wage  an  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  t***^  agencies— Cooperatlva  Bxtenaton  Serv- 

effective  educational  campaign   to  counter  as  follows:  ***•  welfare  and  ■ngkqrment— work?ng  to- 

thevUUlnoua  attacks  quoted  below:  ^.t,^   ^  competing  wltb  amOx  other,  f^'I^^r.i^^^  L'Slf^J^r.fJi!^^^^ 

"House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs' trans-  u^^^  ^^^Zf^^^k^iogM  ^'^IZ^V^^^^^^^^SS^' 

parent  failure  to  back  up  bis  specific  charge  to^o^oirimd  ^etan^mile^rti^  '°r?**™Pi!:i? '*"?"?i7^*"  *^J^^  ^ 

tvl*  tK>  wwT    ha/i  t^riTWMt  hi.  hnm>  *•!«-  n»ip  people  ana  se«  an  example  wnicn  centlve    Program     (WIN)     Is    available,    23 

^:JloZ\^t1:S^'t  o^^''^:.  many  «t  our  governmental  ag^uua.  oouM  ^njen  ad^  to W  training  after  com - 

«rrf°tLe^'rv:*Srt''^^crtr^:  ^-^irrmg  to  rise,  which  stand,  for  Sl?^  ^  ^tSST^llXiSSSk '^ 

"rT^r^LSsTiL^n^V"-^:  ^.^^^rru- ssirTS^^Te  s^s^^Tp-.^^rt  ^  rsTie"^ 

torlal,  Waahln^n  Poet  4/28/71  Oregon  State  University  Cooperative  Eiten-  »pp«tfance  and  lack  aelf-confldeiS. 

.  .  The  FBI.  has  adopted  the  tactics  of  ^on  Service,  and  the  Oregon  Dlvialons  of  *^^i  ^0,^^  ^^  ^^  Individual,  hoping 

the  Soviet   Union   and   mtlers  Gestago."-  pubUc  Welfare  and  Employment  have  Jomed  j.^^  jq  ^.y^  to  a  group  altuatlOT  W^ 

House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs,  Wash-  forces  to  conduct  a  series  of  highly  success-  ^^oing  up  tbe  whole  p«on.  Tbe  training, 

ington  Poet.  4/6/71.  ful,  innovattve  pre-employment  training  pro-  conducted  by  spedaUy  assigned  Extenalon 

"After   decades    of    near    immunity   from  grams  for  216  women  and  17  men  weUare  re-  ,^enU,  Includes  grooming,  nutrlUon,  home 

pubUc  crlUciam.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In-  clplents  in  12  Oegon  counties.  management.    famUy    finance     chUd    guld- 

vesUgaUon  and  its  director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  oppor-  ^nce   now  to  apply  for  a  Job  and  reeponsl- 

wlthin  the  last  five  months  have  become   a  tunltles  for  those  now  receiving  public  assist-  umties  of  the  employee   Aides  choaen  from 

punching  bag  for  an  ever  broadening  seg-  ance  to  move  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  Into  t^^  welfare  rolls  were  employed  to  assist  in 

ment    of    the    nation."— Ken    W.    Clawson,  society  as  Independent,  producUve  and  seU-  recruiting    trainees    identified    by    welfare 

Washington  Post,  4/5/71.  respecting  citizens.  Division  staff. 

HKLAaATioN  OF  suFPo«T  „J^^  tr&lnlng  program  lasts  only  six  weeks.  Actual  clan  wort  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

I  herebv  declare  mv  sunnort  for  the  F  B I  ^*  successes  of  RIOT  have  been  measured  in  ^be  emphasU  U  on  working  together  as  a 

and  J.  l^^^veTild  ^hortzT^e  In.  ^^  ^"^^  '"^  »»*>"*  •~°«»^«  •***  ^""^^  gn,up.  <X>t  of  the  trainl^hXls  funded 

fe^'S  t"cLc^^°''t:  ^e^e^esmer  ^;  *^a  strictly  economic  basl..  the  taxpayer,  ll,^:,^^^^^:' ^r^^.   '''^^'   '' 

feet  to  be  circulated  to  the  President,  the  ^^  ^^w  saving  money  whUe  former  recipienta  o^^nTth/  ™t  thii«iThc^ut  RISK  baa 

C^^.  and  the  press  by  the  Friends  Of  the  of  public  aiStanceLe  now  earning  ^oney  ^*  ^."^^l^^  I'^^'^J^, 

'•"•*•  ^^  "i»°  P»y^^  '"J^-  ^  ^  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  other  estab- 
Slgnature  .  Perhaps  Uiis  can  best  be  Illustrated  by  see-  Hghments  In  providing  two  weeks'  work  ex- 
Print  name ln«  what  has  happened  to  19  women  who  penence  for  the  trainees.  Local  units  of  gov- 

Address completed  the  RISE  program  in  Just  one  emment  have  helped  in  many  casea  by  pro- 
City county.  A  year  Uter,  five  were  stiU  off  wel-  ^^         ^    headquarters    buUdlng    free    of 

State                                                     Zip  ****  *^^  were  employed  full  time  collectively  chaw 

»H.n^rnf'^«  -BV's^itL  «^   flioT^h  •"f»°«  **  "»«  '^^^'^  •^^'^W  *  J^"-  5^^  Thrtiughout  the  life  of  RISE,  great  care 

at^t   ?W    W^Tn^'n  D  C  SSm  *'''''^'  ^T  "^^  **'*  T"  "^"^^  ^^^^  has  been  exercised  to  assure  that  t^traln- 

J^nt,!^Z;    T^  !^r?^.?n^  ^^«in„™  '"'^^"j  ^'^  '"'".tf*  ^'^**_*v           v.,..   „,.  1^8  do"  ^ot  dupUcaU  nor  overlap  any  other 

o«^h.t«on    tL  Tein    i^e    IJSn^^f    Z  »*?'  M-year-old  woman  witib  one  chUd  still  ^^       prograL  cunenUy  offend  trough 

contelbutlon    to    help    the   Friend*   of   the  at  home  and  receiving  an  Aid  to  Dependent  t^.  Employment  and  Welfwe  Divisions.  Such 

FB^I.  carry  out  Ita  urgent  and  vitally  im-  children  grant  of  IISO  a  month  is  now  em-  ^^^T^^  x^^iig    ^   sev«al 

portant  educational  campaign.  ployed  and  earning  $460  a  month.  iouiui^where  RISEv^  given. 

Mr.  Another  woman,  48,  with  two  chUdren  at  ,j,^,  jjjgg  prog«n»s  have  fiUed  a  gap  which 

Mrs.  ^°™«'   ^'^   *»«*'>   '"X^lvlng   welfare   for   al-  .jigted  In  the  biany  training  opportunities 

Miss  °^o»*  23  years.  Her  grant  wa^  $172  a  month,  ^^^ii^ble  to  able-bodied  citizens  on  welfare. 

Other  (please  specify)  ^^,  'f ',T  ^"^  the  RISE   tnUx^^g,  she  Is  j^  ^^  ^^^^    demonstrated  that  many  wel- 

Name              "            »"     '  workmg  fuU  Ume  and  earning  »350  a  month.  ,»«   reclplenU   will   take  steps  to   Improve 

AdSLi"' »  *'^"*  °°''*L°"f"i:?'  *''*  trainees  advanced  t^elr  nv«  once  they  legalntte  self^rSpect 

Address **'.^,Tf  ^  ''*^'?  education  and  training  to  ^^^  «if-conndenoe  io  n^xesary  to  mdl^ldual 

atlL "yr« ***"  '*''^  General  Equivalency  Diplomas  be-  ^^  j^„          ^^b  and  dewflopment. 

^**^  — -- '* «"*•  ">«y  ^^^  continuing  education  is  ^ddmoL     ^     prSrwni     ««    being 

Please   check   the   amount   of   your   tax-  ^^f^'^  ^^*J",^  ^f^^.^J^'f  J?^  planned  for  next  year^  to^asls  wUl^ 

deducUWeglft:  ^o^-  Three  have  enroUed  in  community  p^^^  ^  ^  motivating  v^r*  recipient,  to 

glOOO    tfiOO     $250     HOC  These  are  only  some  of  the  results  in  just  ^^^^    themselves    and    to   strengtten    the 

WO     »25     -  $10     or     $ one  coun^.  Cointy  officials  Inother^W-  T,'''^^^  relation's  between  tbe  Ooopera- 

*t^  «rtt»,  DTow  ..w^^^.  I,-™  ..,.Kii,,w  ^,..1..^  tlve  Extension  Service  and  the  Divisions  of 

Please    make    your    check    payable    to:  "*!  Y',!^^'^  P"^^!f^?*:%P^r'^y,P  Welfare  and  Employment 

WriiinHa  of  tYtm  IP  n  T  the  program,  as  nave  RISE  tralneees  tbem-  .                         1^ '       ^  ^             ^   .    ^     ^ 

Friends  Of  the  F3  J.  seiv«.  to  eight  counties  during  1970-71  wel-  Agencies  In   other  states,  and  Indeed  on 

-^_^^^_^_  fare  granta  were  reduced  at  the  rate  of  $54,-  **»•  federal  level,  may  wish  to  undertake  slm- 

424  imnually  ^^r  projects  of  their  own  and  do  what  they 

OREGON'S  PROJECT  "RISE"  On  the  human  side  of  the  ledger,  there  <»^,  ^  helP  »«  the  s<dutlon  of  the  pressing 

„       „.,T,»=,T^T^     ,         T>„           ^     *w  is  no  price  tag  for  the  substantial  changes  national  welfare  crises. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    the  m  attitude  that  occurred,  the  self-confidence                                           

successful  activities  of  Reach  Independ-  restored,  the  feelings  of  self-worth  attained  *  *"^  Towsan  ImnpntMnrcx— Obbooh's 

ence    and    Security    Through    Employ-  and  the  improved  atmosphere  m  the  homes  Paojxcr  "»J8X" 

ment — RISE — ^have  been  called  to  my  at-  o'  the  trainees.  (By  Bemlce  Strawn) 

tention.   This   is   a   unique   program  in  Listen  to  what  some  of  the  trainees  them-  Potato  chips  and  loe  cream  In  tbe  giooeiy 

which  the  Oregon  State  University  Coop-  '*l7^'*y-.»       „    .„                 „      ^  .  „„,  basket  may  not  be  cause  for  exhlleratlon  to 

eratlve  Pxt^nslon  Sprvlop  anri  thf>  Onxmn  ^*  **°  *  '•^^  **"  ^°^  exacUy  what  RISE  the  average  American  famUy.  But  to  a  mother 

W^tive  EXt^on  service  and  the  Oregon  ^^  ^^^^^  ,o,  ^  y^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^w  how  we  of  two  who  has  just  received  her  first  pay- 

Divisions  of  PubUc  Welfare  and  Employ-  feel  in  our  hearts.  I  have  found  I  was  capa-  check  after  several  years  on  welfare,   this 

ment  have  Joined  forces  to  conduct  a  ble  of  doing  things  I  wasnt  even  aware  of.  is  splurging  to  feed  their  souls  as  weU  as 

series  of   highly   successful   preemploy-  "I  have  never  been  able  to  apply  for  a  their  bodies. 

ment  training  programs  for  216  women  job.  I  would  get  to  the  employer's  door  and  Throu^  tbe  help  of  the  Oregon  Bxtension 

and  17  men  in  12  Oregon  counties.  Think-  chicken  out.  It  was  the  first  time  I  bad  Servloe,  many  mothers  wbo  were  receiving 

ing  that  agencies  in  other  States  as  well  courage  to  ask  someone  for  a  Job.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  have  gone  off 

as  on  the  Federal  level  might  wish  to  un-  "^*  ^°  have  lots  of  pride,  but  we  dldnt  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls  of  boapitala, 

dertake  similar  projects  Of  their  own,  and  J»*!'  f^"'^^  ?{  *  ^  !?  prove  it  untu  the  motels,  nursing  homes,  and  other  firms. 

iv»H«TH«»«okrir*ht.  r^iTi^^3r7J*r~lir^  ^"t  sU  weeks.  RISE  has  opened  our  first  a  project  caUe^RISB   (Reach  Independ- 

telieving  that  this  wiU  be  of  interest  to  ^oor.  «noe  though  Self-Emploj^t)   la  a  joint 

senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "i  was  \ised  to  staying  home  aU  the  time  effort  of  Bxtension  and  the  State  PubUc  Wel- 

a  statement  on  the  RISE  project  pre-  and  more  or  less  found  myself  giving  up  im-  fare  Commission.   Tbe  overall   goal  of  tbe 

pared  by  Mrs.  Bemice  Strawn  of  Oregon  tli  l  foimd  out  about  RISE.  training  program  is  to  be^  welfare  women 

State  University   as  weU  as  correspond-  "Without  rise,  I  could  never  get  back  on  take  the  first  step  toward  Independanca. 

»n»a  anH  n<.»<».i<r^r,<n.~  —  ^m...  V,—  _  "^y  ^"^t.  I'm  goiug  to  take  a  class  at  commu-  For  some,  this  st^  consists  of  a  foll-tlma 

enceand  newscUppings  my  office  has  re-  ^^y  ^^^  *^^  .ummer   (in  addition  to  Job.  Tba  blggeat  ati^aoma  of  tbem  oan  tak» 

ceivea    concerning    this    commendable  worit).  I  love  my  work  and  had  a  pay  in-  u  part-time  work  or  on-tha-job  training, 

project,  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokn.  crease."  others  realize  they  must  have  high  school 
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•qnlTataney  tn  otdar  to  prepu*  Sat  Um  work 
<rf  ttadr  ebolos.  Tli*  Wtftara  OMevorkara  a«j 
Ui*  waBMB  would  aot  bave  tiaea  iBoa*»t«d 
to  90  to  scbool  or  work  wltbout  the  BISI 
tnUnln^ 

AX.  Kbm  outaet.  It  waa  «q;>ected  that  oioat 
ot  tb»  twlmwi  would  do  bouMwork  and  to 
•eU-employvd.  Aa  tba  progxam  dardiopad. 
taowaver.  otbar  poaalhllltiaa  toeama  evldaDt. 
The  woman  Uka  tba  naaaa  BIBS— U  aaairii 
to  give  tham  a  "lUt." 

Thla  la  tba  way  tba  project  works: 

The  State  PubUe  WAfara  Onmmlarinn 
coatiaota  with  tba  Ooopacatlva  Sztaaialon 
Service  to  train  up  to  ao  waUara  ellanta  wltb 
Non-IMaablad  Vocational  BehabUltatlon 
funda. 

Tbe  oountj  wellare  oflloe,  reaponalUa  for 
recruiting  tralnaaa,  aeleota  women  who  are 
not  qnaUflad  £or  otbar  typea  of  training  and 
genaraUy  are  not  motivated  toward  employ- 
ment. One  wailare  supervlaor  deacrlbed  tbem 
•a  "atajr-at-boaMa." 

The   Kxtendon   Service   employs   a  borne 
C  ficnnomlat  to  work  fuu-tlma  for  the  dura- 

1 1  Uon  ai  tba  pcojaet.  Two  aides  and  a  half- 

time  aecvatary  are  hired  from  tbe  welfare 
roUa.  Aldaa  raoalve  a  weeks'  training  ptrtor  to 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  training. 

Tralnaaa  apand  6  weeks,  5  hours  a  day  for 
5  days  a  week.  In  training. 

To  keep  the  training  Informal  and  dif- 
ferent from  school,  a  vacant  home  Is  uaed 
aa  laboratory  and  headquarters.  In  addition 
to  bouaakaaplng  methoda,  the  women  are 
taught  grooming,  family  relationships,  food 
buying,  nutrition,  use  of  plentiful  foods, 
clothing  stieetion.  time  and  money  manage- 
ment, good  work  habits,  and  how  to  secure 
and  afleeUvaly  perform  a  job. 

Actual  dasBwork  is  kept  at  a  mintimim 
and  tba  ampbasis  la  on  action.  Trainees 
thoroughly  rlean  tbe  training  center,  which 
they  refer  to  aa  "our  house."  Then  they  clean 
each  otbar's  homes  before  being  »— «g"Til  to 
a  homenakar  sponsor  who  Is  an  Kxtanalon 
luilt  member. 

Tliey  acquire  additional  skills  at  their 
sponsoaa'  homsa.  ^^mnsoca  have  been  In- 
structed to  work  along  with  them  and  00m- 
pllment  work  weU  done.  They  are  teachers 
on  a  one-to-one  baaU  and  SMid  an  evaluation 
of  the  trainees'  work  to  the  agent. 

In  tbe  meantime  each  trainee  has  a  free 
hair  styling  through  the  cooperation  of  a 
beauty  school. 

A  leeaon  on  clothing  selection  Includea  a 
trip  to  a  local  store  to  select  foundation 
garments.  The  small  clothing  allowance,  pro- 
vided In  the  traUilng  budget,  also  pomlts 
buying  suitable  work  clothing  at  thrift  shops. 

Tben  tbey  are  ready  for  work  ezperienoa 
at  oocyeratlng  nursing  homes.  hoq>ltaIa, 
motels,  day  care  centers,  and  «tiTi»*>  estab- 
lishments. Kach  trainee  works  from  10  to  12 
daya  to  gsi  experience  In  two  or  more  types 
of  work  and  to  build  up  her  self-confidence. 
Often  these  prospective  employers  hire  the 
trainees  aa  soon  sa  they  have  completed  the 
RISB  project. 

Aldea  b«lp  in  transportation  of  the  train- 
ees, Bupctflae  their  work  experience,  and  as- 
sist the  agent  in  various  ways.  Tbey  also 
make  more  visits  to  check  on  absencee.  Many 
wo\ild-be  dropouts  are  kept  in  the  training 
ttirough  the  work  of  the  aides. 

To  say  that  trainees  are  reluctant  to  attend 
at  first  la  an  understatement.  Therefore,  the 
class  seaiicps  stress  attitudes.  Discusslosts 
arise  from  varloua  sayings  such  as  'H'bey 
conquer  wtio  beHere  they  can."  "^e  cannot 
choose  what  eoraes  to  tis;  we  can  ebooae  bow 
wa  meet  it."  "Tears  wrinkle  tbe  skin,  bat 
to  give  up  enthusiasm  wrteklea  tbe  soTa." 
These  and  others  are  posted  on  tbe  walls  of 
the  tialnlog  center. 

Oroop  experience  Is  of  utmost  value  to 
tralneea.  Uaay  Mendshlps  era  made.  Diey 
learn  that  llMy  hava  similar  psoMtaM  and 
often  help  aaeb  other.  One  woman  who  ted 


laaiad  11  Affldxan  aada  tno  dzasHa  4or  a 

fellow  trainee.  OtlMr  talents  are  dlacorared. 
Some  are  adept  at  setting  hair  and  help 
oihera  who  ladE  tbe  knack. 

c(  tba  tnUnlng  program  Is 
day.  Onllliinf  from  Orsgon 
State  Uatvantty  are  massMiad  to  aa<ai  **grad- 
uate."  Iliair  fanUllea,  cooperating  Brteaakm 
tinit  members,  welfare  caseworkers,  county 
commlaaloners,  and  Bstantlon  workara  at- 
tend. 

One  or  more  of  the  trainees  \M»  the  andl- 
enee  what  thla  experience  has  meant  to  her. 
Here  la  part  of  what  one  woman  said: 

"We  cant  reaUy  teU  you  exacUy  what  the 
RISB  program  has  done  for  us.  Tou  have 
to  know  how  we  feel  in  our  hearts.  In  tbe 
past  6  weeks  we  have  found  we  are  capable 
of  doing  thlnga  we  warent  even  aware  of. 

"We  were  used  to  staying  home  all  the 
time,  and  Uka  mystff ,  I  had  no  adncatioa 
or  experience.  We  more  or  less  found  our- 
selves giving  up  untu  wa  found  out  about 
RISE.  It  is  really  rewarding  to  hdp  others 
and  learn  and  not  expect  to  get  paid  for 
it. 

"We  do  have  lots  of  pride,  but  we  really 
didn't  have  much  of  a  way  to  prove  It  until 
the  last  6  weeks.  BIBB  has  opened  otu*  first 
door." 

This  38-year-oId  mother  of  two  Is  now 
working  part-time  while  she  goes  to  school 
to  get  her  high  schocd  diploma.  On  her  own 
Initiative  she  wrote  to  the  State  Welfare 
Administrator  and  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
to  tell  them  what  RISK  meant  to  her. 

Her  letters  were  effective  in  helping  ei^wnd 
the  RISK  program.  One  county  has  trained 
three  groupa,  and  three  other  countlea  have 
each  completed  training  for  one  group  to 
date. 

All  but  a  few  have  taken  a  step  forward. 
A  welfare  representative  and  the  employ- 
ment office  cooperate  in  placing  the  women. 
One  lady  who  took  a  full-time  Job  in  the 
housekeeping  department  at  a  hospital  was 
a  little  discouraged  after  the  first  week.  Her 
children  wouldn't  let  her  quit.  They  were 
ptoud  to  have  a  working  mother.  She  Is  still 
on  the  Job  and  eligible  for  a  raise. 

This  Is  typical  of  most  of  the  trainees. 
RISE  has  given  the  entire  family  a  boost  in 
self-esteem  and  a  poattlv*  attltuda  toward 
themselves  and  the  future. 

Housekeeping  and  other  starting  Jobs  are 
not  high  paying,  of  course,  but  these  women 
have  one  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
and  are  reaching  for  the  next. 

WSBCO  COUWTT, 

COUNTT  COUST. 

Dalles,  Oreg.,  May  19. 1970. 
Mrs.  BxaNicx  STXAwrr, 
Home  Management  Specialist. 
Oregon  State  Vnivertitji, 
CorvoUis,  Oreg. 

DxAX  Has.  Stxawm:  It  Is  with  a  great  deal 
of  admiration  that  I  congratulate  the  ladles 
who  took  part  in  the  RXJ3.E.  program,  and 
the  Extension  Services  of  Hood  River  and 
Wasco  Counties.  In  these  times  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  failures  of  oxiz  society.  It  is 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  we  greet  a  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  participants 
will  benefit  permanently  from  this  training. 

Tbe  format  of  this  action  program  further 
reinforces  the  conclusion  of  this  observer 
that  the  Oregon  State  University  Extension 
Service  is  the  logical  soivce  of  professional 
help  to  guide  the  programs  of  training  help 
to  the  underprivileged.  It  has  been  long  noted 
that  the  servioe  baa  been  a  reliable  source  of 
technical  Information,  and  as  a  local  of- 
ficeholder I  Shan  welcome  the  furtherance  of 
its  work  in  community  development  and  aid 
to  the  tmderprlvlleged. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WsLiaa  Caam, 
Chairman,  Mfd-Oolunibta  Eeonom%ie 

Om^topment  Dittrlet. 


■     Omat  or  thb  Oov^osob, 

Salam,  On§.,  March  23, 1971. 
Mrs.  ScBAWN, 
Mxtention  Service. 
Oregon  State  Vnivertltjf, 
Corvalli*.  Oreg. 

DsAa  Mas.  Stkawn:  I  am  very  Impressed 
with  your  RISE  program,  as  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  am  sending  re^tondents  will  testify. 
So  far  I  have  received  over  40  letters  and 
hundreds  of  clippings  with  notes  and  ad- 
dresses on  them — so  you  can  see  what  a 
response  Mrs.  MuUins'  article  occasioned. 

Programs  like  the  RISE  project  will  help 
us  lick  tbe  welfare  problem  and  you  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  fine  work  and  ingenuity. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  McCall,  Oovemor. 

(Prom  the  Dalles  (Oreg.)  Chronicle,  May  26, 

1970] 
Two-Cotnrrr   RISE    Oaour    CONGaATUtATEO 

In  these  times  when  failures  seem  to  be  the 
predominant  news,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
congratulate  ttie  ladles  who  participated  in 
tba  Beach  Independence  through  Self  Em- 
ployment (RISE)  program  in  Hood  River  * 
Wasoo  counties  the  past  winter  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  Extension  Seivlcea  of  the  two 
counUes.  In  this  cooperaUve  effort  the  em- 
ployers, the  Extension  personnel,  Oregon 
State  University  Homemaking  Division, 
bomemakers  of  the  area,  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, and  especially  the  participants  all 
made  the  effort  to  make  a  success  of  the 
training  program. 

Undoubtedly  the  participants  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  in  which  they  have  their 
first  chance  to  achieve  the  skills  necessary 
todoaa 

As  our  society  attempts  to  aid  the  disad- 
vantaged, it  aeems  to  this  observer  that  the 
use  of  professionals  in  the  Extension  Service 
Is  the  obvious  solution.  By  contrast  the  use 
of  amateurs  to  direct  training  programs  have 
been  conspicuously  ineffective. 

Again  we  congratulate  all  of  those  tn  the 
RISE  effort:  it  holds  some  real  hope. 

Walt  Carte 

Wasco  County  Commissioner 

The  DaUes 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonlan,  Peb.  21.  1B71) 

Hcax's  Hops — Wkltase  Woman  Hxlpxd 

Thkoucb  rise  Pbockaia 

(By  Hope  Mulllns) 

Dear  Hope :  I  have  been  on  welfare  most  of 
the  time  for  the  past  23  years  .  .  .  ever  since 
1948.  I  married  twice  and  had  five  children. 
Both  husbands  ran  off  and  never  sent  me 
any  money.  But  I  am  working  now  and  sup- 
porting my  family  . .  .  and  I  want  to  tell  peo- 
ple about  the  wonderful  program  that  helped 
me  get  off  welfare.  It  )a  caUed  "RISE." 

Our  RISE  group  had  one  instructor  and  20 
women  who  were  on  welfare.  We  met  each 
day  for  six  weeks  in  an  old,  rented  home. 
The  Instructor  got  us  all  to  cooking  inexpen- 
sive nteals  and  set  us  to  work  cleaning  the 
entire  house,  using  better  ways  of  house- 
keeping. In  only  a  few  days,  women  who  had 
Bteyed  at  home  for  years  and  had  retreated 
from  the  world,  were  laughing  and  talking 
together  as  they  worked. 

This  program  also  htipe  women  with  medi- 
cal problema  that  could  keep  them  from 
working.  For  years  I'd  had  rotten  teeth  but 
welfare  never  had  any  money  to  get  them 
fixed.  Tba  BISB  project  paid  to  have  all  my 
teeth  puUed  and  gave  me  dentures. 

I'd  been  having  terrible  pains  in  my  knees 
and  could  hardly  walk.  The  dentist  said  my 
teeth  had  been  poisoning  my  whole  sys- 
tem. Now  the  aching  Is  gone  and  I  feel  like 
a  now  person.  Also,  I  had  nsadsd  ^assss  for 
a  long  ttma  but  waUlars  bad  no  funds  for 
thla  altlMr.  I  basltatad  masting  naw  people 
becatMS  X  couldnt  aao  them  very  wall.  Thanks 
to  BISB  I  have  eyeglasses. 
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•nils  program  prepared  xis  to  go  inter- 
viewing for  a  Job.  Some  of  tbe  women  had 
only  one  faded  drsas  that  was  too  shabby  to 
wear  to  an  interview.  RISE  gave  us  each 
enough  money  to  buy  one  new  outfit.  Next, 
we  all  went  to  a  beauty  parlor  and  had  our 
hair  styled.  AH  through  the  course,  our  In- 
structor gave  us  "pep  talks."  By  the  last  two 
weeks,  our  appearance  bad  Improved  and  atu 
confidence  had  really  been  built  up.  We  were 
ready  to  get  on-the-job  experience. 

We  were  given  a  choice  of  "trial  Jobs"  to 
teport  to  for  the  last  10  days  of  the  course — 
St  a  laundry,  bakery,  grocery  store,  nursing 
home  and  other  places.  Some  of  the  women 
were  really  afraid  because  they  had  never 
held  a  Job  before.  They  were  surprised  to 
find  they  could  do  good  work  and  they  lost 
their  fear  of  asking  for  a  Job.  Our  class 
finished  almost  two  years  ago  and  everyone 
is  off  welfare. 

I  work  full  time  as  a  clerk  in  a  hardware 
store.  I  can  see  to  read  the  price  tags  and 
dont  mind  standing  on  my  feet  all  day.  The 
days  of  sleeping  three  to  a  bed  are  past.  I 
can  buy  meat  and  fruit  for  my  family,  and 
my  children  dont  have  to  wear  rummage 
sale  clothes  and  second  hand  shoes.  I  even 
bought  a  new  bike  for  my  son  and  I  pay  for 
the  kid's  school  lunches  so  they  no  longer 
feel  the  shame  of  free  lunches.  Now  they 
have  pride  and  feel  Just  as  good  as  all  the 
other  kids  at  school. 

I  am  forever  grateful  for  the  help  RISE 
gave  me. 

Ruddle. 

Dear  Readers:  The  RISE  program  takea  a 
group  of  about  20  women  and  prepares  them 
to  get  Jobe.  Each  program  costs  texpMyers 
about  $5,000.  However,  the  yearly  savings  in 
welfare  funds  not  paid  out  as  Aid  for  Pami- 
lles  with  Dependent  Children  adds  up  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  Most 
important,  it  helpa  women  and  their  faml- 
Ues  find  a  better  life. 

Tet,  in  Oregon  where  the  program  began, 
it  Is  in  danger  of  being  cut  from  the  budget. 
So  far  RISE  has  been  used  in  only  11  coun- 
ties ...  it  is  needed  all  across  the  coun- 
try. If  you  would  like  to  see  your  local  wel- 
fare department  use  this  approach  to  cut- 
ting welfare  costs,  clip  this  column  out  and 
send  it  to  your  governor.  Ask  him  to  look 
into  the  RISE  program  under  the  direction 
of  Bemice  Strawn,  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  at  Oregon  State  University. 

Hope. 

What  are  your  c^inions  on  welfare?  Why 
not  speak  out.  Write  to  Hope  Mulllns,  P.O. 
Box  849,  Corvallis,  Ore.  97330. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonlan,  Feb.  14,  1971] 

Hxax's  Hops  I — RISE  Hklps  Taxpatxss 

WrrH  WKi.rABX  Pbobleics 

(By  Hope  Mulllns) 

Dear  Hope:  Most  taxpayers  get  mighty 
mad  when  they  think  of  the  huge  welfare 
bills  they  are  paying.  Well — I  know  a  way 
they  can  help  get  people  off  welfare.  If  you 
will  print  my  letter,  Hope,  taxpayers  can 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  their  stete  governor  and 
ask  him  to  look  into  the  "Oregon  Stete  Uni- 
versity Cooperative  Extension  program  called 
RISE." 

The  RISE  program  Is  remarkably  success- 
ful in  helping  women  get  Jobs,  become  tax- 
payers, and  get  off  welfare.  I  know,  because 
I'm  one  of  the  women  whom  RISE  helped. 
The  program  takes  only  six  weeks  and  doesnt 
cost  taxpayers  much  money.  Tet  in  spite  of 
its  proven  success  in  11  Oregon  count' as, 
this  program  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  from 
the  stete  budget. 

RISE  Is  run  by  Extension  and  welfare. 
Here  Is  how  It  works. 

RISE  groups  meet  five  days  a  week  In 
old,  partially  furnished  houses.  They  are 
teught  by  a  home  economist.  Our  group  had 
18  women  and  aU  but  two  had  dependent 


children.  When  we  arrived  that  first  day,  w* 
must  have  been  a  sight.  We  were  aShamad. 
defenaive  and  beat  down  by  life.  And.  wa 
sure  as  heck  dldnt  ejpect  the  BISB  pro- 
gram to  help  us. 

The  first  lessons  were  on  budgeting,  nutri- 
tion and  grooming.  The  main  purpoae  of 
these  sessions  was  to  bring  us  together.  We 
cooked  tasty,  low  cost  recipes  and  cleaned  up 
the  kitchen  as  a  group.  We  mopped  and 
waxed  the  fioors  together.  We  scrubbed  tbe 
house  from  top  to  bottom  by  using  team 
work.  We  began  teasing  each  other,  and 
laughing  at  each  other's  "boo  boos"  and  we 
shared  oiu-  problems.  (It  did  us  good  to 
hear  what  others  had  been  through.) 

When  you've  been  on  welfare  for  years, 
you  biUld  a  "wall"  around  yourself  and  your 
family  so  outelde  hurte  can't  get  in.  Bit-by- 
blt.  the  working  together  tore  down  the  waUs 
of  isolation  we'd  built  around  ourselves. 

We  went  to  a  beauty  parlor  and  got  our 
hair  fixed  up.  We  each  received  a  small  cloth- 
ing allowance  and  bought  ourselves  a  new 
dress  to  wear  to  Job  interviews.  We  were 
given  dentures,  glasses  and  whatever  medical 
help  we  needed.  (The  change  in  pe<9le's 
looks  was  fantastic ! ) 

When  the  fourth  week  arrived,  our  instruc- 
tor gave  us  a  choice  of  Jobs  to  report  to  for 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  program.  (She'd 
asked  a  bakery,  meat  market,  laundry,  nurs- 
ing home,  motel  and  other  businesses  if 
they'd  let  her  class  help  for  10  days,  at  no 
pa,j,  tor  on-the-job  experience.) 

Some  of  the  women  had  never  had  a  Job 
and  were  really  scared.  But  they  all  reported 
to  work  and  soon  got  used  to  handling  new 
situations  and  meeting  strangers.  We  re- 
ceived many  complimente  from  our  "bosses." 
And  we  did  such  good  work,  that  every  one 
of  us  was  offered  a  permanent  Job!  By  the 
end  of  tbe  course,  we  hat'  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  we'd  all  changed  unbelievably. 

After  completing  the  class,  I  was  offered  a 
full-time  Job  with  the  welfare  department. 
(I  am  in  charge  of  arranging  day  care  for 
children,  so  that  their  mothers  can  get  Job 
training  that  will  help  them  get  off  welfare.) 
Whenever  welfare  reclpiente  complain  to  me, 
"Stubby,  I  know  I'll  never  get  a  good  Job." — 
I  tell  them,  "Ijook.  at  me.  I  walked  in  your 
shoes  .  .  .  and  made  it.  So  can  you!." 

Our  RISE  class  ended  a  year-and-a-half 
ago.  All  18  of  the  women  in  otir  group  are  off 
weUare.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  RISE  courses  are  remarkably  success- 
ful. They  save  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  give  people  independence  and 
seU-respect.  You  can't  beat  a  combination 
like  thatl 

"Stubby." 

RosKBtrac,  OaxG.,  March  5, 1971. 
Oov.  Tom  McCaix, 
Governor  of  Oregon, 
Salem,  Oreg. 

DXAX  Sn:  Encloeed  is  an  article  on  the 
RISE  project  which  is  under  tbe  direction 
of  Bemice  Strawn  at  Oregon  Stete  University. 

My  husband  and  I  would  like  to  urge  you 
to  look  into  and  support  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. This  is  tbe  kind  of  thing  that  is  needed. 
Just  handing  money  to  i>eople  is  no  answer. 

Many  people  are  on  welfare  because  they 
have  no  idea  how  to  handle  money  wisely, 
how  to  cope  with  the  decisions  of  life,  or  Just 
plain  no  idea  how  to  live — period.  They  (moat 
of  them)  will  learn  if  tbey  are  given  a  chance 
but  somebody  has  to  teach  them.  They  have 
no  concept  of  a  successful  family  life  or  how 
to  have  one.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  theae 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  society  for 
their  livelihood  have  never  had  any  doaa  con- 
tact with  anyone  who  waa  living  success 
fully  aa  a  contributing  member  ot  society. 

We  are  more  than  happy  to  support  this 
type  of  program  with  our  tax  money.  We  feel 
■trongly  that  nkoney  qwnt  this  way  la  an 
Investment  that  paya  tSRlflc  dividends. 


We  only  irUb  that  aU  our  tax  monay,  atata 
and  federal,  eoioM  to  as  mil  Inveatad. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Mr.  and  Un.  Btgm  Waxsm. 


35, 1971. 
Tbe  Hon.  ToM  McCaix., 
Governor  of  Oregon, 
State  Capitol. 
Salem,  Oreg. 

DxAE  OovxaNoa:  I  have  become  affiqiialntad 
with  the  RISE  Program  through  the  endoasd 
article.  As  a  middle  class  working  tax  payw, 
I  feel  this  program  Is  a  tremendous  way  tq 
combat  our  Welfare  Department's  problems 
of  funding.  I  feel  it  would  to  a  terrlUe  mla- 
take  to  discontinue  this  program  in  our  stete 
and  in  fact,  feel  it  should  to  expanded. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  w(»'king-clsas 
people  do  not  know  of  this  program  and  I 
feel  that  as  our  Oovemor,  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  l^hls  program  totter  known  to 
all  people  in  our  state.  If  this  i»ogram  Is  as 
effective  as  the  article  shows  it  to  to.  it  could 
very  well  to  advantageous  In  greatly  decreaa- 
ing  our  vrelf  are  rolls. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Dxaaa  J.  I^acs. 


22,  1971. 

DxAx  Oov.  McCaix:  We  hope  that  you  will 
read  the  encloeed  article  from  the  Oregonlan 
and  then  direct  your  efforte  toward  keep- 
ing the  RISE  program  In  the  budget.  Ihis 
program  actually  saves  money  in  the  long 
run  by  enabling  women  to  get  off  welfare. 
And  by  getting  off  of  welfare  they  gain  back 
their  self  respect. 

As  attested  to  by  the  letter  from  "Ruddle", 
this  program  has  been  very  successful.  When 
20  women  can  to  prepared  in  Just  six  weeks 
to  go  out  and  get  steady  employment  and 
thus  Btey  off  welfare,  this  ia  a  v^j  worth- 
while imdertaking.  We  hope  that  RISE  will 
not  only  to  continued,  but  expanded. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robibt  P.  Linxzt. 

CoavALLia,  Oaxo..  March  1. 1971. 
Gov.  Tom  McCaix. 
5tate/iouse, 
Salem.  Oreg. 

Dkab  Oov.  McCaix:  I  have  been  very  In- 
terested to  learn  about  the  RISE  programs 
which  are  designed  to  help  Welfare  reclpiente 
learn  viseful  skills  so  that  they  can  take  Joto. 
I  hope  that  this  RISE  program  will  to  con- 
tinued. I  definitely  believe  that  real  caring 
for  others'  welfare  includes  worrying  atout 
their  self  respect  and  this  the  RISE  program 
develops.  It  also  will  Introduce  "the  work 
ethic"  into  a  Welfare  family,  lessening  tto 
chances  that  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  will 
grow  up  to  also  become  Welfare  reclpiente  aa 
they  understand  that  adulte  do  work  and 
that  wwk  is  Important  to  self-esteem  in  our 
society. 

Plsaae  do  all  you  can  to  help  this  Impor- 
tant program  and  othera  like  It  to  continue. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Maajoaix  Pasch. 


THE  WASHINaTON  POST  EDITORIAL 
ENTTHiED  "AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION" 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
8  in  my  remarks  to  the  Senate,  I  de- 
scribed the  higher  educatioo  bill,  then 
pending  In  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  as  a  "landmark  measure." 
One  weA  later  the  bill  8. 659  was  unani- 
mously ordered  rqwrted  to  the  Senate  bjr 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wti- 
fare. 

The  order  to  report  this  historic  bill 
went  virtually  unnoticed  by  the  media 
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I 

t 


uam  todaj  wlMB  the  WMfatacton  Fort  in 
its  lead  adltDiiai  reoocnlaed  the  Inaport 
and  potential  impact  of  this  nManre. 

Tlxe  Posf s  hlgbljr  favorable  editorial  is 
encouraging  to  me  and  I  commend  it  to 
Smatora  who  will  soon  be  conaidering 
this  hlstorie  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Raooca. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 
IFran  the  WMhlBgton  Post.  Joly  21, 1971] 
An  voB  HwHi  AtooffKnr 


With  UtU*  tKotmrm  Xh»  8«n»t«  Oonunlttee 
OQ  tabor  and  Polillo  W«Um«  last  wmk  re- 
ported oat  a  lugber  educstlon  bfll  irtUcb— 
If  tt  nwa  to  raoalv*  Mtoqiukt*  fundlag — ^would 
Uy  %  Brm  new  fOtuKtetkm  far  federal  rapport 
for  higher  edneatlan.  Sponeored  by  Senator 
PaU.  It  would  (1)  eetabllBh  a  stndent  grant 
procram  wlileh  wonld  ^ipreelmbly  lower  the 
barrleia  to  higher  education  faelnf  young 
people  from  low  and  lower-middle  Income 
fammes,  and  (S)  glre  rabetantlal  financial 
aid  to  the  colleges  and  unlveraltlee  that  bear 
the  coat  at  educating  students  from  these  in- 
come groupe. 

Ttit  prapoeed  student  grant  program  would 
depart  tram  present  legislation  by  introdxic- 
ing  the  principle  d  "entitlement"  to  student 
aid:  Le..  anyone  falling  under  the  bill's  defi- 
nition of  "needy"  and  "student"  woiUd  be 
enUUed  to  a  federal  grant.  Any  student  In 
good  standing  at  an  accredited  conege.  uni- 
versity or  poet-aeoondary  vocational  school 
would  be  eUglhle  for  a  grant  equal  to  $1,400 
a  year  minus  a  "famUy  contribution"  de- 
pending en  family  tneome,  assets,  number 
of  chOdran  and  so  forth.  A  student  whoee 
family^  reaouruee  were  too  meager  to  permit 
them  to  make  any  contribution  would  receive 
the  full  11.400  from  the  government;  a  stu- 
dent whoee  famUy  could  contribute  $800 
would  receive  $600.  and  so  forth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  btu  does  not 
guarantee  everyone  the  right  to  go  to  college. 
Decisions  about  who  ahould  be  admitted  and 
what  constitutes  "good  standing"  are  left  to 
instttutlans  of  blotter  education  themselves, 
but  onoe  admitted  to  student  status  every- 
one would  have  a  tight  to  aid  If  he  oould 
■l>ow  a  need.  The  principle  of  enUtlement  to 
student  aid  strikes  us  as  both  sound  and  Just, 
although  It  will  be  espcnslre  to  implement. 

Poet-eeoondary  education  has  become, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  a  virtual  neceastty  for  a 
dignified,  weO-paylng  Job— a  passport  Into 
the  malnlieaiii  of  American  life.  But  the 
passports  ai«  lasoed  nnequaUy  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  In  almost  any  group  of 
high  sdtool  graduates  o(  rou(^y  eqwU 
"ability  <as  measured  by  high  school  gi«des 
or  test  scores)  one  finds  a  miich  higher  pio- 
porUan  reoatvtng  higher  education  amoog 
upper  than  lower  IncouM  groups.  The  real  In- 
equality Is  even  greater,  of  course,  because 
low-tneoaie  students  have  lees  chanoa  of 
finishing  high  school  and  less  chance  of  scor- 
ing wtil  on  conventional  tests  even  If  their 
true  abUtty  la  high. 

In  reosnt  years  federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams have  grown  rapidly,  and  many  low- 
Income  students  have  gone  to  coDege  who 
would  not  have  made  it  without  the  govern, 
msnt  money.  Bat  current  prog^aams  are  still 
far  from  adequate.  Hie  Mtiiy^f^tlfm  Oppor- 
tiulty  Orant  program  has  been  meagerly 
funded  by  tlie  Ooogrsaa  api»oved  requests 
faraeaed  avaflahto  funds.  Moreover,  the 
prograia  asana  virtually  rtrailgnwl  to  mazl- 
mlae  tba  imnartalnty  fadng  the  student. 
Pva*  an  aOottad  to  atata  la  aoeordanee 
with  a  fbmnda  that  bears  Uttle  relation  to 
naads  and  aoaaa  ilataa  ara  aUe  to  lUl  a  tar 
hlgbar  iwnpnitlan  at  taqnaata  ttian  othars. 
Within  stataa.  funds  aia  doled  out  by  eoUege 
student  aid  oOoats  with  different  views  of 


"naad"  (recant  attaia^  by  the  OOoe  of  Bdu- 
catlon  to  target  funds  on  the  lowest  Inocoxe 
Btadenta  hava  not  yet  had  much  effaot— 
laigsly  beeanse  hardly  any  new  funds  hava 
bean  avallaUe).  A  atudan*  may  be  turned 
down  fur  aid  at  one  ooUafla.  although  a  nei^- 
borlng  ooUege  would  have  been  able  to  give 
him  money— If  he  had  only  known.  Otdkges 
as  well  as  sudents  are  unhappy  with  the 
uaoartatn^.  Some  have  made  efforts  to  en- 
courage low-lnooBte  studenu  to  apply,  only 
to  find  they  did  not  have  any  fluids  to  offer 
them.  Uany  coUege  recruiters  b^eve  low- 
Income  students  would  work  much  harder  In 
hl^  school  IX  they  oould  be  assured  of  funds 
for  college. 

The  Nljuw  administration  has  also  em- 
braced the  principle  o<  student  aid  but  the 
adminlstratlog^  student  aid  proposal,  more 
complex  and  less  generous  than  the  Pell  Bill, 
has  not  been  enthusiastically  received,  or 
even  wen  understood,  on  Capitol  Hin.  We 
believe  the  grant  provisions  of  the  Pell  Bill 
are  superior,  partly  because  they  are  easier 
to  comprehend  and  seem  less  likely  to  burden 
low  Income  students  with  heavy  debt. 

Another  In^iortant  feature  of  the  PeU  BUI 
is  a  substantial  program  of  aid  to  higher 
education  Institutions  that  enroll  recipients 
of  the  propoeed  grants.  A  coUege,  university 
or  vocaUonal  school  would  receive  a  "cost  of 
instruction  allowance"  for  each  federally 
aided  student  it  enrolled.  A  very  small  coUege 
would  receive  $500  for  each  federally  aided 
student,  while  larger  onea  wo\Ud  receive 
lower  amounts  ranging  down  to  $100  per 
federally  aided  student. 

The  "cost  of  Instnictlon"  proTlslon  recog- 
nizes that  no  student  pays  bis  own  way  and 
tliat  the  federal  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion, if  it  is  adding  to  enrtdlment  by  passing 
out  student  aid.  to  help  colleges  meet  the 
costs  Impoeed  by  the  extra  students.  The 
program  would  constitute  a  major  form  of 
fadand  aid  to  higher  education  insututlons, 
not  unlike  the  Green  BUI  now  under  con- 
slderaUon  In  the  House.  But  unlike  the 
Green  Bill,  which  gives  institutions  federal 
money  for  every  student  enrolled,  the  Ptil 
Bill  would  channel  the  aid  toward  institu- 
tions bearing  the  heaviest  burden  of  educat- 
ing low  Income  students.  This  type  of  aid  has 
been  called  a  "bribe"  to  open  educational 
gates  to  the  poor.  We  prefer  to  think  of  it 
as  an  incentive  to  act  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  particular  cost  of  instruction  formula 
in  the  Pell  Bill  could  be  Unproved.  The 
present  version  Is  excessively  favorable  to 
small  colleges.  Unfortunately,  the  average 
small  college,  like  the  family  farm.  Is  prob- 
ably an  uneconomic  anachronism  more 
worthy  of  fond  nostalgia  than  reecue  with 
federal  funds.  Moreover,  the  Pell  formula, 
which  gives  colleges  a  flat  sum  for  each  aided 
student  (rather  than  a  percentage  of  the 
aid  granted)  may  encourage  colleges  to  take 
In  several  marginally  needy  students  In 
preference  to  one  extremely  needy  one. 

Basically,  however,  the  Pell  Bill  Is  a  good 
one.  It'  is  our  hope  that  It  will  pass  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  its  passage  win  Jar  the  House 
out  of  Its  current  deadlock  and  enable  pas- 
sage of  a  major  new  higher  education  act  in 
this  seeslon. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  U 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTINO  FRESIDIMT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  buidness  is  closed. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  AT  THE  DESK 

Idr.  MANSPIEU).  Mr.  Preddent.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Hit.  4763,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 


trator of  Vetenms'  Affairs  to  establish 
and  cany  out  a  program  of  exchange  of 
medical  Informatlan.  and  House  Joint 
Restdutlon  3,  to  estaUish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  when  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  be  held  at  the 
desk. 

This  has  been  cleared  aO  around. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL     ELBCTION8     CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OP  1»71 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  8.  382,  which  the 
clerk  win  state  by  tiUe. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  383)  to  promote  fair  practleas 
in  the  conduct  at  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  polltloal  cOceo,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  Senate  i»oceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  from  the 
CTommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stkykmsoh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

TTMANHCaDS-COMSKMT   ACaXDCZMT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Setu^te,  I 
should  like  to  state  that,  last  evening,  a 
series  of  negotiations  were  carried  on  in 
the  ofllce  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  to  see  whether  an  agreement 
could  l>e  arrived  at  by  means  of  which  a 
Ume  limitation  could  be  agreed  upon  to 
assure  the  final  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing business.  If  such  an  agreement  could 
be  reached  then  it  was — and  still  is — the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  lay  the 
pending  business  aside  and  call  up  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  S.  2308, 
a  bill  to  authorize  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees to  major  business  enterprises. 

On  the  basis  of  the  negotiations  carried 
on  at  that  time — in  which  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate except  indirectly,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  majority  leader  acting 
for  me  did — an  agreement  was  arrived 
at  which,  of  course,  is  subject  to  afllrma- 
Uon  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

If  the  agreement  Is  entered  into,  I 
think  it  would  allow  us  to  carry  on  our 
business  in  an  ordeidy  and  expeditious 
way,  with  the  rights  of  all  Senators  being 
protected  fully. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  the 
distinguished  deputy  majority  leader  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  was  worked  out 
last  evening  and  wUch  is  subject  to  this 
body's  approval. 

Mr.  BTRD  erf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  mianlmoas  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  further  ccHisideratlon  of  8.  382, 
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the  so-called  Federal  elections  campaign 
bill,  the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
amoided  in  the  form  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
treated  as  original  text  tat  the  purpose 
of  further  amendments;  that  it  be  ta- 
dered,  and  that  it  be  in  order,  immediate- 
ly, for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorz)  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  entire  bill;  provided 
further,  that  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any 
time  during  the  conalderatian  at  S.  382 
for  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee  to 
have  laid  before  the  Senate  for  its  imme- 
diate consideratian  any  of  the  following: 

S.  2308,  the  emergency  loan  guarantee 
bill.     

The  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  Deptfftment  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  pubUc  works  appropriation  bin. 

Hie  Appalachian  regional  development 
bill. 

The  Sugar  Act. 

Or  other  measures  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  and  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  any  one  of  them  until  final  dis- 
position thereof,  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  majority  leader;  provided  further, 
that  the  debate  on  S.  382  be  limited  to 
16  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers or  their  designees,  and  that  debate  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  amendment  and  the 
nuUority  leader  or  his  designee,  with  the 
exon>tion  as  to  time  for  debate  xA  the 
following  amendments: 

An  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DomniCK) , 
on  which  there  would  be  3  hours,  equally 
divided. 

Two  amendments  by  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pboutt), 
on  each  of  which  there  would  be  3  hours, 
equally  divided. 

One  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  on 
which  there  would  be  2  hours,  equally 
divided. 

One  amoidment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snvnra) ,  on 
which  there  would  be  2  hours,  equally 
divided. 

Provided  further,  that  no  amendment 
not  germane  shall  be  received,  and  that 
no  motion  to  table  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastors),  shall  be  in  wder;  provided 
finally,  that  the  majcnity  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees  may  allot  time 
under  their  control,  for  debate  of  the  bill, 
to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a 
motkm  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rlg^t  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  majority  leader  would 
answer  a  question  for  me.  If  this  is 
agreed  to.  it  would  require  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  for  any  non- 
germane  amendment  to  be  subsequently 
<Aend;  Is  that  eonreetr 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Vlrfinla.  That  Is 
correct. 


Bfr.  SPONO.  Tbt  distinguished  Sena- 
tor fnm  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  and  I 
have  considered  the  introduction  of  an 
amendment  which  may  be  ruled  non- 
germane.  It  concerns  public  disclosure 
for  Judges,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
others. 

We  would  prefer  that  this  be  consid- 
ered after  a  hearing  by  the  proper  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  has  been  busy 
with  hearings  on  this  bill.  We  would 
prefer  that  hearings  on  the  measure 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  I  have  intro- 
duced, be  held  before  bringing  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  our  pro- 
posal relates  to  the  legislation  now  tie- 
fore  us,  regardless  of  any  ruling,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  early  hearings  can  be 
held  on  our  measure. 

Mr.  CANN<»T.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senat<v  from  Virginia  that  we  would 
schedule  hearings  on  his  proposal. 

His  proposal  is  similar  to  <sie  which 
the  Senate  acted  on  before,  several  years 
ago.  I  (^ered  that  as  an  amendment,  to 
require  full  disclosure  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
aXan,  the  Judiciary,  the  executive,  and 
legislative  branches.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  ttiat  we  should  hold  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  it 
tied  to  this  bill  when  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  headway  in  the  field 
of  election  reftvm. 

So,  I  would  be  willing  to  assure  the 
Senator  ttiat  I  will  schedule  hearings 
s(»netime  after  the  recess,  at  an  early 
date  in  the  fall,  and  give  him  hearings 
on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  share  his  wish 
that  we  move  forward  with  this  legisla- 
tion. On  that  basis  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  agreement.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
reserve  the  right  to  object  and,  of  course, 
I  will  not  object  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  It  was  worked  out 
very  carefully  and  with  great  ccmsidera- 
tion  for  the  concerns  of  many  Senators. 
It  has  been  possible  to  have  it  accepted 
by  the  good  will  of  a  number  of  Senators 
having  different  concerns  as  to  various 
bills. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  now  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  designate  as  manager  of 
the  Ml  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  the  dis- 
tinguished Soiator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PaouTT) ,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  gn  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  the  nnrtrnttanding  that  he 
would  work  out  allocations  of  time  with 
the  dlsttngaished  rankbig  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  Senatnr  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton). 

I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  that  that  can  and  will  be  done. 
For  that  reason  I  do  so  designate  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated.  

Mr.  W KICKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  It  is  my  imderstandbig 
that  the  limitation  on  time  and  also  the 
procedure  as  contained  in  the  unanimous 
consent  request  apidy  only  to  S.  382. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  precisely  correct.  At  the  direction 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  it 
was  made  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  such 
limitations  do  not  in  any  way  acq)ly  to 
the  exceptions,  at  least  to  the  bills  or  to 
the  matters  wtiich  were  ^/^n^yinp^i  in  the 
request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
detA.  would  the  Senator  clarify  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  matters  which  the  Senator  referred 
to,  both  the  loan  bill,  S.  2308.  and  the 
various  i4>prQpriationB  bills. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  the  Umttattan  on 
time  that  has  been  proposed  at  the  di- 
rectton  of  the  majority  leader  deals  only 
with  S.  382,  the  Federal  Electkms  Cam- 
paign MIL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
asfcdlows: 

OrAered,  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
July  21,  1971.  during  the  furthw  considera- 
tion of  8.  383,  to  promote  fair  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral political  offices,  and  for  other  porpoees. 
the  Mil  be  considered  as  having  been 
amended  in  the  form  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AOmlnlstxatlon,  and 
that  the  biU  as  thus  amended  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  puipoee  of  further 
amendment,  and  that  It  be  In  order  Unmodl- 
ately  for  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
bUI. 

Proeldeit  further.  That  it  shaU  be  in  order 
at  any  time  during  the  consideration  of  8.  S83 
for  the  Majority  lieader  or  hla  designee  to 
have  laid  before  the  Senate  for  its  immediate 
consideration  any  of  the  following  bUls:  (1) 
S.  SSOe,  Cal.  2M:  (3)  the  i^palachtan  Re- 
gional Development  BIU;  (3)  HJk.  0067. 
Transportation  and  Belated  Agencies  Appro- 
prUUoaBUI:  (4)  Labor  HEW  Appropriations, 
and  (6)  the  PuUlc  Works  Apprc^irlatlon  BID, 
or  other  bUU  agreed  upon  by  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders,  and  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  any  one  at  them  until  they  are 
dl^Meed  at,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Major- 
ity Leader. 

Proptded  /urthrr.  That  debate  on  S.  383 
be  limited  to  16  bouts  to  be  equally  divided 
by  tbe  Majority  and  Minority  Leatders  or 
their  designees,  and  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  and  otmtraUed  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  Majority 
Leader  or  his  designee  with  the  exception 
aa  to  time  for  debate  on  the  following 
amendment:  three  hours  on  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Domlnlok);  three  hours  on  each 
of  two  amendments  to  be  dwBlgnatad  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont   (Mr.  PRMity);   two 
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bouzs  on  an  Mnwiilinimt  to  Im  offarad  by  tbe 
Senator  trom  Arlaon*  (Mr.  I^nxUn);  mmI 
two  ho\m  on  mn  uneadznent  to  b«  offarad  tqr 
the  Senator  from  AlMka  (Ifr.  Stavou). 

Provided  further,  Th»t  no  ■mendment  not 
gemum*  ahaU  ba  raeatTad.  and  that  no  mo- 
tion to  tabia  tba  subatttuta  amandmant  to 
be  offarad  by  tba  Senator  from  Bhoda  la- 
Und  (Mr.  Pastora)  shall  be  In  order.  Prtnided 
further.  That  time  for  debate  of  tba  bill 
may  be  yielded  by  the  Leaders  or  tbelr  da^- 
nees  on  any  pending  amendment,  motion 
(except  a  motion  to  talda) ,  or  appeal.  (July 
31.  1B71) 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFIC^ER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  the  bill  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  amended  in  the  form  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  as  thus  amended 
the  bill  will  be  treated  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  as  amended  and 
being  treated  as  original  text  for  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre$entative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  ba  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

TITLB  I— AMSMDMKNTS  TO  COUKXTMI- 
CATIONS  ACT  OP  1994;  LIMITATIONS 
ON  CAMPAIGN  KXPKNDITUBBS  FOB 
NOMBROADCAST  COMMUNICATIONS 

MBDIA 

xzcKPnoN  TO  m^vAv  timk  mwnvrMMumtm  akd 
CHAKOS  LutrrATiowa 
Sbc.  101.  <a)  Section  31S(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.8.C.  31S(a) )  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "public  cace" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "other  than  Federal  rtactlTa 
oOca  (aa  defined  in  subaectlon  (c)  of  this 
aaotlon) :  Provided.  That  such  Federal  candl- 
datea  are  given  the  maximum  fiexlblUty  In 
the  choice  of  program  format,". 

(b)  Section  316(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  atation  by  any  peraon  who  la  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public 
office  in  connection  with  bis  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  during  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  of  a  primary  election  and  during  the 
aUty  days  preceding  the  date  of  a  general 
or  special  election  in  which  such  peraon  Is  a 
candidate,  the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion for  the  same  amount  of  time  during 
the  same  period;  and 

"(3)  at  any  other  time,  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  stotion  by  other 
tisers  thereof." 

(c)  Section  Sia(a)  of  auch  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (8), 
atrUdng  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "or",  and  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  Sia(a)  the  following  new  clauae: 

"(7)  for  wlUful  or  repeated  faUura  to  al- 
low raaaonabla  acceaa  to  or  to  permit  pur- 
ehaaa  of  reasonable  amounts  of  time  for  the 
nae  of  a  broadcasting  sUtlon  by  a  legally 
quaUfied  candidate  on  behalf  of  hla  candi- 
dacy.". 

Kxrannruixa  LncrraTioMa  roa  CAxmnARS  roa 
MAJoa  KiJK:nTB  omcis 

Sac.  103.  Section  SIS  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
dealgnatlng  subaacUon  (c)  as  subaectlon  (e) 
and  by  Inasrtlng  Immediately  before  such 
aubaecUop  tha  foUowlng  new  subsections. 

"(e)(1)   For  puzpoeea  oS  thU  subaectlon 


"  ( A)  "Fadaral  elaettTe  oOoa' maana  the  oOoa 
of  Praaldent,  Vie*  Prealdont.  United  Stetca 
Senator  or  RepreaenUUTo.  or  IMegata  or 
Beeldent  ConsmlaBlanar  to  tbe  Oongroaa; 

"(B)  'naa  of  broadeastlng  statlona  by  or  on 
babaU  o<  any  candidate'  indudas  not  only 
broa«loasta  advocating  such  candidate's  elec- 
tion, l^t  also  broadcaats  urging  the  defeat 
of  his  opponent  or  derogating  hla  opponent's 
stand  on  campaign  issues; 

"(C>  negally  qxialified  candldaU'  means 
any  peraon  who  (1)  meeU  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  i^tplleable  lawa  to  bold  the 
Federal  elective  office  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
didate and  (3)  U  tflglble  under  appUcabla 
State  law  to  be  voted  for  by  the  electorate 
directly  or  by  meana  of  delegatea  or  electors; 
and 

"(D)  Iwoadcaatlng  atation'  includes  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  and  the 
terms  'licensee'  and  'station  licensee'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  community  antenna 
television  system,  mean  the  operator  of  such 
system. 

"(3)  (A)  No  legaUy  quaUfied  candidate  In 
any  primary,  runoff,  general,  or  q>acial  elec- 
tion tot  a  Federal  elecUve  office  may  spend 
for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  on  be- 
half of  his  candidacy  In  such  election  a  total 
amount  in  excess  of — 

(i)  5  cents  multiplied  by  the  estimate  of 
resident  population  of  voting  age  for  such 
office,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  ot  Cen- 
sus in  June  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
In  which  the  election  is  to  be  held;  or 

(11)  •30.000.  U  greater  than  the'  amount 
determined  under  clauae  (1) . 
A  legally  qualified  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Prealdent  may  not 
spend  a  total  amount  for  all  primary  elec- 
tions held  for  such  office  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate  in  excess  of  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  he 
may  q>end  under  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  use  of  broadcast  com- 
munlcaUons  media  in  connection  with  his 
campaign,  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  may 
spend  for  such  use  any  unspent  portion  of 
the  amount  he  is  authorized  to  spend  for  the 
use  of  nonbroadcast  communications  media 
under  section  103  of  the  FMeral  Eectlon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

"(3)  Amounta  spent  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting staUons  on  behalf  of  any  legaUy 
qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elective  of- 
fice (or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  shall, 
for  the  purpoaes  of  this  subeectlon.  be 
deemed  to  have  been  spent  by  such  candi- 
date. Amounta  spent  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting statlona  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  ahall,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  this  subaectlon,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  spent  by  the  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  with 
whom  he  Is  running. 

"(4)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  t6t  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  Federal  elective 
office  (or  for  nomination  to  auch  office)  un- 
less such  candidate,  or  a  peraon  specifically 
authorized  by  such  candidate  in  writing  to 
do  so.  certifies  to  such  licensee  in  writing 
that  the  payment  of  such  charge  wlU  not  vio- 
late paragn4>h  (3) . 

"(6)  BroadcasUng  stations  and  candidates 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  such  reports 
at  such  times  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion aa  the  CX>mmis8ion  shall  prescribe  for 
the  purpoee  of  this  subsection  and.  In  tbe 
case  of  broadcasting  stations,  sulMectlon  (d). 

"(d)  If  the  Ootnmlaslon  determines  that — 

"(1)  aStetabyUw— 

"(A)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  oflloe  of  such  State  or  o<  a 
political  aubdlvlalon  thereof  is  subject  to  this 
subsection,  and 

"(B)  has  specified  a  llmltaUon  upon  total 
expendlturea  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 


tlona  an  behalf  ot  the  oaadldaoy  of  each 
legaUy  qualified  candidate  In  such  election, 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  such  limitation  'loes 
not  exceed  tbe  amount  which  would  be  de- 
termined for  such  elecUon  under  subsection 
(e)  had  such  election  been  an  elecUon  for  a 
Federal  elective  office,  or  nomination  thereto, 
then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
such  election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a 
person  specifically  authorised  by  such  can- 
didate in  writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such 
licensee  in  writing  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  such  limitation." 
UMrranoMa  or  campaigk  EXPSNorruaBs  roa 
MoifBaoAocAar  coMKmncAnoifB  kxdia 

Stac.  108.  (a)  For  purpoaea  of  thla  section, 
the  term — 

(1)  "Federal  elective  office"  means  the  of- 
fice of  President,  Vice  President,  United 
States  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commission  to  tbe  Congress; 

(3)  "nonbroadcast  communications  me- 
dliun"  means  newspapers,  magaainee  and 
other  periodical  publications,  and  billboard 
facUlUes; 

(3)  "legaUy  qualified  candidate"  means 
any  peraon  who  (A)  meets  the  qualifications 
preacrlbed  by  the  applicable  laws  to  hold  the 
Federal  elective  office  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
dldatea  and  (B)  u  eligible  under  applicable 
State  law  to  be  voted  for  by  the  electorate 
dlrecUy  or  by  means  of  delegates  or  electors; 
and 

(4)  "use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communica- 
tions media  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date" Includes  not  only  amounts  spent  for 
advocating  a  candidate's  election,  but  also 
amotmts  spent  for  urging  the  defeat  of  hU 
opponent  or  derogating  his  opponent's  stand 
on  campaign  issues. 

(b)  During  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  ot  any  primary  election,  and  during 
the  sixty  days  preceding  the  date  of  anv 
general  or  q>eclal  Section,  the  charges  made 
for  the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communi- 
cations medium  by  an  individual  who  is  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elec- 
tlve  office  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit 
rate  charged  others  by  the  person  fumUhlng 
such  medium  for  the  same  amount  of  space. 

(c)(1)  No  legaUy  qualified  candidate  in 
any  primary,  runoff,  general,  or  q>ecial  elec- 
tion for  a  Federal  elective  office  may  spend 
for  the  use  of  nonbroadcast  communications 
media  on  behaU  of  his  candidacy  in  such 
election  a  total  amount  in  exoeas  of 

(A)  6  oenta  miUttplled  by  the  estimate  of 
resident  populaUon  of  voUng  age  for  such 
office,  aa  determinated  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus In  June  of  the  year  preceding  tbe  year  in 
which  the  election  is  to  be  held;  or 

(B)  •30.000,  if  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 

A  legaUy  qualified  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election  to  the  oflloe  of  President  may 
not  spend  a  total  amount  for  aU  primary 
elections  held  for  such  otBce  In  which  he  Is  a 
candidate  in  excess  of  the  limitation  provided 
by  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  he 
may  q>end  under  this  subsecUon  for  the  uae 
of  nonbroadcast  communications  media  In 
connection  with  his  campaign,  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  may  spend  for  such  use  any 
unspent  portion  of  the  amount  he  is  author- 
ized to  spend  for  the  tise  of  broadcast  oom- 
munlcattons  media  under  section  S15(c)  of 
the  Oonununlcatlona  Act  of  1934  (47  UdS.C. 
316(c)). 

(d)  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  non- 
broadcast  communications  media  on  behalf 
of  any  legaUy  qualified  candidate  for  Federal 
elective  office  (or  for  nomination  to  su^  of- 
fice) shaU,  for  the  purpoaea  of  this  section,  ba 
deemed  to  have  been  spent  by  such  oandl- 
date.  Amounta  spent  for  the  use  of  nonbroad- 
cast communications  media  by  or  on  behalf 
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agaay  topJly  qaalUlad  eanmHata  tat  thm  i 

floa  oC  VIM  .rwakiant  of  tba  Vwttad 

ahall.  for  tba  puipoaaa  ot  this 

deoned  to  bav*  bean  spant  by  Ok 

f or  tba  oMea  of  ProatdsBt  of  tba  UnMad  atataa 

with  ^um  be  la  nmnlag. 

(e)  MO  panoa  may  make  any  cbarga  tor 
the  uae  of  any  nonbroadcast  oommunleattoBs 
iT"Mii«m  by  or  OB  bMiaU  of  any  aantftitata 
for  Fodanl  aleetlva  ottoa  (or  for  nomination 
to  Boeb  oOoe)  unlasa  auob  candidate,  or  an 
individual  apaetlleaUy  aathonaad  by  su6h 
candidate  la  writing  to  do  ao.  osrtlftaa  to 
auch  paraon  that  tba  payment  of  auch  eharge 
wlU  not  violate  aubaaetkm  (c).  Any  peraon 
who  fumlabea  tbe  uae  of  any  nonbroadcast 
conununlcatlooa  medium  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  such  candidate  without  eharge 
therefor  ahaU  be  deemed  to  have  made  a 
oontrlbotlan  to  gaeb  candidate  in  an  amount 
equal  to  tbe  anwunt  normaUy  diarged  by 
such  paraon  for  such  use.  Any  person  who 
fnmlsbaa  tbe  uae  of  any  nonbroadcast  oom- 
munloatloaa  mfMllnm  to  or  for  tba  benefit 
of  any  snob  candidate  at  a  rate  wblch  la 
leas  tban  tbe  rate  normaUy  diarged  by  auch 
p«Bon  for  aneli  naa  tfiaU  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a  oontrtbotlon  to  such  candidate  m 
an  amount  aqual  to  tbe  exneaa  of  tbe  rate 
normally  diarged  over  the  rate  diarged  sncb 
candidate. 

(f)  Vlidatlon  of  tbe  provisicma  of  this 
section  la  punlahable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•5,000,  Imprlaonment  for  not  to  exceed  five 
yean,  or  botli. 

cooT-or-uvnfo  ixcbxask  im  luotatiom 
roBicxn.A 

Sac  104.  (a)  For  puipoaes  of  thla  section, 
the  term — 

(1)  "price  Index"  means  the  annual  aver- 
age over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Oonaumar 
Price  Index  (aU  Items — United  States  dty 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statlatlcs;  and 

(3)  "baae  period"  means  the  calendar 
year  1970. 

(b)  Commencing  immediately  after  the 
end  of  1971,  and  after  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  aa  there  beoomea  avail- 
able naeeaaary  date  from  the  Bnrean  of  Labor 
Statlatica  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  determine  the  differ- 
ence between  tbe  price  index  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  year  and  the 
prioa  Index  for  the  baae  period.  The  amount 
computed  under  section  315(c)  (3)  (a)  (1)  of 
th  Oonmiunleatlona  Act  of  1934  (as  added 
by  aectlon  103  of  this  Act)  and  under  sec- 
tion 103(c)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  ShaU  be  In- 
creased by  such  per  centum  difference  (ex- 
dudlztg  any  fraction  of  a  per  centum)  and 
rounded  to  tbe  next  highest  cent.  Each 
amount  ao  increased  ahaU  be  the  amount  in 
effect  for  tbe  twelve  months  foUowlng  tbe 
and  of  auch  calendar  year. 


Sac.  106.  Tbla  tttle  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that— 

(1)  the  amendment  made  by  section  lOl 
(b)  abaU  take  effect  30  day^  after  such  date; 
and 

(3)  Section  103  shaU  take  effect  on  such 
date  as  tbe  ^derml  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe,  but  not  later  than 
130  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbla 
Act. 

TTTLE  n— CRIMINAL  C<K>E  AMENDMENTS 
Sac.  301.  Section  601  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 
"I  601.  Definition 

"When  used  in  sections  607,  6M,  800.  803, 
810,  eil,  and  814  of  thla  ttUa— 

"(a)  Section'  means  (l)  a  general,  special, 
prtmary.  or  ruaoff  olaetion.  (l)  a  oonvmtlon 
or  oaoeus  ot  a  polttloal  party  bald  to  nomi- 
nate a  oanaidate.  («)  a  primary  tf  action  bald 
tor  tka  soetloB  «f  daiegataa  to  a  national 


nominating  eonvantton  of  a  poitttoal  pwty, 
<4)  a  prtmary  aleptlnn  bald  fcr  tba  axpraailon 
of  a  prafsranoe  for  tba  iwnlwatlon  of  par- 
aoM  for  alaetlan  to  tba  oAoa  of  PraaUeat.  and 
(6)  tba  alaetlon  of  risligatiii  to  a  oonatitu- 
tteMl  ooavmrttoa  for  proposing  ameadmanto 
to  tba  OonatttntlOB  of  tba  United  Btataa; 

"<b)  •candidate'  maana  an  Individual  wbo 
aaeka  nomination  for  election,  or  alacUon. 
to  Fsdaral  oAoe.  wbetber  or  not  auch  Indivi- 
dual la  dacted.  and.  for  purpoaea  of  tbla  para- 
gn^tb.  aa  ladlvldual  ahaU  be  deemed  to  seek 
noialnatlon  for  aleetton.  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral oflloe.  If  be  baa  <1)  taken  the  action 
iiiiifsaarj  under  tba  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
^^^l»^•^»  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, or  (3)  received  contributions  or  made 
expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent  for 
any  other  peraon  to  laoelve  contrlbutlona  or 
make  expendlturea,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  bis  nomination  tor  election,  or  election. 
to  such  office; 

"(c)  'Federal  oflloe'  meana  the  ofllce  of 
Prealdent  or  Vice  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Statea.  or  Senator  or  BapreeantaUva  In.  or 
Delegate  or  Baaldent  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congraaa  of  the  United  Statea; 

"(d)  "political  oommlttaa'  meana  any  In- 
dlvldaal.  oommlttaa.  asaoolatlnn,  or  organiza- 
tion w4Ueh  acoepte  contributions  or  makea 
expenditures  during  a  calendar  year  In  an 
aggregate  amount  excfWMlIng  81,000; 

"  (e)  'contribution'  meana — 

"(1)  a  gift,  subecrlptlon,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  (ex- 
cept a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bank  made  In  aooordanoe  with  the  ^tpUcable 
banking  laws  and  regulations) ,  made  for  the 
purpoae  of  Influencing  the  nomination  for 
dectlon,  or  dectlon,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  for  the  purpoee  of  influencing  the  re- 
sulte  of  a  jnlmary  held  for  the  aelectlon  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expreealon 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  oflloe  of  President,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  tbe  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  oonventloa  for 
propoalng  amendmente  to  tbe  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  wbetber  or  not  legaUy  en- 
forceable, to  make  a  contribution  for  such 
purpoaes; 

"(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
commlMees;  and 

"(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of 
another  peraon  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate  or  political  committee,  without 
charge  for  any  such  purpose; 

"(f)    'expenditure'  means — 

"(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
aaytblng  of  value  (except  a  loan  of  nK>ney 
by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  In  aooord- 
anoe with  the  applicable  banking  laws  and 
regulations),  made  for  the  purpoae  of  In- 
fluendag  tbe  "«t"*"^*^^"  for  dectlon.  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  ofllce,  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  result  of  a 
primary  held  for  the  adectlon  of  ddegatee 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
poUtioal  party  or  for  the  gqireenlon  of  a 
preference  for  tbe  nomination  of  persons  for 
dectlon  to  tbe  oflloe  of  President,  or  for  the 
purpoee  of  Influencing  tba  dectlon  of  dde- 
gatee to  a  oonatltuttonal  convention  for  pro- 
poalng amondments  to  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States; 

"(3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
expreas  or  ImpUed,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  any  expenditure;   and 

"(3)  a  tranafer  of  funik  between  polltl- 
cd  oommltteea; 

"(g)  'peraon'  and  'whoever'  mean  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  oommlttaa.  aaaortatlon. 
corporation,  or  any  other  organlaatloa  or 
group  of  persona;  and 


"(b)  'State'  1 
atatei;  tba  Diatrtet  of  Od« 
monwadtb  of  Puerto  Bloo.  aad  any  tarrl- 
of  tba  TlBttad  Statea." 
Baetlon  800  of  Ittia  18,  United 
Statea  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"I  600.  Promise  of  employmfsiit  or  other  ben- 
«at  for  poittlcal  aetlvt^ 

"Whoever,  directly  or  Indlreetly,  promlaea 
any  employment,  podtlon,  cwmpansatlnn, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  bOMftt,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  poadbla  In  wbUe  or  In 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congraaa.  or  any  special 
consideration  in  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  peraon  aa  condderatlon,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  poUUcal  activity  or  for  the 
support  of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or 
any  political  party  In  connaetton  with  any 
general  or  q;)eclal  election  to  aay  political 
dBce,  or  in  connection  with  any  primary 
elaetlon  or  political  oonveatlon  or  oaoeus 
hdd  to  aelect  candidates  for  any  political  of- 
fice. sbaU  be  fined  not  more  than  81,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

Sec.  303.  SeeUon  606  of  Utle  18.  United 
Statea  Code.  Is  repealed. 

Bmc.  304.  Section  600  of  ttUe  18.  XTnlted 
States  Code,  Is  rq>ealed. 

Sbc.  30S.  Section  611   of  tttle  18.  mUted 
Statea  Code,  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUows : 
"i  611.  Contributions  by  Government  con- 
tractors 

"Whoever — 

"(a)  entering  into  any  coateaet  with  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  either  for  the  rendition  of  potaonal 
services  or  furnishing  aay  material.  anppUes. 
or  equipment  to  tba  United  Statea  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof  or  for  adllng 
any  land  or  building  to  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof.  If  pay- 
ment for  the  performance  of  such  contract 
or  payment  for  such  material.  suppUes, 
equipment,  land,  or  buUdlng  la  to  be  made 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  funda  appropriat- 
ed by  tbe  C<»>gress,  as  any  time  batwaen  the 
comniencement  of  nagotlatlona  for  and  tbe 
later  of  (1)  the  completion  of  performance 
undo',  or  (2)  the  termination  of  negotia- 
tions for,  such  contract  or  fximlshlng  of  ma- 
terUI,  suppUes.  equipment  land  or  buUd- 
Inga.  directly  €)r  Indirectly  makea  any 
contribution  of  money  or  other  thing  of 
value,  or  promises  expready  or  ImpUedly  to 
make  any  such  contribution,  to  any  poUti- 
cal  party,  committee,  or  candidate  for  pub- 
lic oflloe  or  to  any  person  for  any  poUtlcal 
purpose  or  use;  or 

"(b)   knowingly  solldte  any  auch  contri- 
bution from  any  such  peraon  tor  any  such 
purpoae  during  any  such  period; 
ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  85,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.   206.   Chapter  30  of  UUe   18.  United 

Statea  Code,  Is  amended  by  "*<""e  at  tbe 

end  thereof  the  fdlowlng  new  asetlon: 

"f  614.  Extension  of  credit  to  randldataa  for 

Federal  oflloa  by  certain  ladnstrleE 

"(a)  No  bnstnees.  the  rates  and  cbargea  for 
wblch  are  regulated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communioattena  Com- 
mission, or  the  Interatete  Ooauaeroe  Com- 
mlsrion,  ahaU  extend  credit,  for  aervices 
rendered  or  goods  f umlabed  to  aay  candidate 
or  to  any  other  peraon  on  behalf  of  auch 
candldatea  unleaa  the  debt  so  created  is  ae- 
cured  In  fuU  by  property,  bond,  or  other  ae- 
curlty.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  use 
of  such  service  or  goods  by  a  candidate  for 
purpoaea  not  rdatad  to  his  '^T^'g"  for 
nomination  for  daetkm,  or  elaetlOB.  to  Fed- 
eral office.  If  the  candidate  ao  oerttflaa  In 
writing  to  that  business. 

"(b)  Violation  of  the  proviaions  of  this 
aectloii  la  punlahable  by  a  fine  not  to  aaoaad 
•IjBOO.  or  (In  tba  oaaa  of  an  laflMdma  wbo 
lutsationaUy  vidataa  socb  ptoddon)  tm- 
prlsonmsnt  for  not  to  exceed  one 
both." 
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Bk.  907.  The  taU*  of  wetlons  for  wHfipf^ 
as  of  tttte  18.  Unltwl  8UtM  Oo(to,  la  ■mmdwl 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  Item  nlatliic  to  aeo- 
tion  808  and  laaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"808.  RepeiUed.'': 

(3)  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 808  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"808.  Repealed.": 

(3)  striking  out  the  Item  relaUng  to  sec- 
tion 611  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"811.    Contributions    by    Qovemment    con- 
tractcn.";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Uble  the  fol- 
lowing: "614.  Bztenslon  of  credit  to  candl« 
dates  for  Vederal  office  by  certain  Industries. ** 

TITIiB  m — ^DISCLOSURE  OP  FEDERAIi 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

OSTTNirtONS 

Sac.  SOI.  When  used  in  this  part — 

(a)  "election"  means  (1)  a  general,  special, 
primary,  or  runoff  election,  (3)  a  conventloo 
or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  election  held 
for  the  Btiectlon  of  delegates  to  a.  national 
nominating  convention  of  a  political  party, 
(4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
persona  for  election  to  the  office  of  President, 
and  (5)  the  elecUon  of  delegates  to  a  ooosti- 
tuUonal  couTsntlon  for  propoeing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

(b)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  individual 
la  elected,  and.  for  piuposes  of  this  para- 
grH>h.  an  individual  shaU  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if  he 
has  ( 1 )  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office, 
or  (3)  received  contributions  or  made  ex- 
pendlturea.  or  has  given  his  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
bis  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  office: 

(c)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  Preaident  of  the  United 
States;  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "political  conunlttee'  means  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organiaatlon  which 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
during  a  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  STfieertlng  81.000; 

(e)  "contrlbutl<»i"  means — 

(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  of  any  person 
to  Federal  office  or  as  a  presidential  or  vice- 
presidential  elector,  for  the  purpoee  of  In- 
fluencing the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  of  a  political  party  or  for 
the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  persons  for  election  to  the  ofllce  ot 
President,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  influencing 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Umted  States; 

(3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  any  such  purpoee; 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
commltteea;  and 

(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  serrloea  of  another 
person  which  are  rendered  to  BU<di  candidate 
or  committee  without  Charge  tot  any  such 
purpose; 


(f)  "aqMndltnra" 
(1)    a   pvatatam.   payoMsit.   dtsMbutioa. 

loan,  advanee,  dopostt.  or  gift  of  monay  or 
anything  of  Talue,  made  (or  the  puipoae  ot 
Influenelng  the  nomination  for  eieotton,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  aa 
a  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  elector, 
or  for  the  purpoee  ot  influencing  the  result 
of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  a  national  nominating  convention  of 
a  polltleal  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Preaident,  or  for  the 
pxirpoee  of  influencing  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure;  and 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committeee; 

(g)  "Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 

(h)  "person"  means  an  individual,  partner- 
ship, comn>ltikee,  association,  corporation, 
labor  organltetlon.  and  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  persona;  and 

<1)  "State"  ineludea  the  Distrlet  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  territory  or  poaseeslon  of  the  United 
Statea. 

OaOAMIBATIOIf   OF    POUTICAL    COMMRmS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Bvery  poUUcal  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  ahall  be 
accepted  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  polit- 
ical committee  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  chairman  or  treas- 
urer thereof.  No  expenditure  ahall  be  made 
for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee 
without  the  authorization  of  its  chairman  or 
treasurer,  or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Svery  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  poUtlcal  committee  sbaU,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treaaurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasiuer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof,  including  the  amount, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  mafcjng 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
received.  All  funds  of  a  political  committee 
ahaU  be  segregated  from,  and  may  not  be 
commingled  with,  any  personal  funds  of 
officers,  members,  or  associates  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
conunlttee; 

(3)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  ccxnmlttee;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  expenditure  Is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  blU,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  In 
excess  of  8100  in  amount,  and  for  any  such 
expendltiue  in  a  lesser  amount,  if  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  expenditures  to  the 
same  person  during  a  calendar  year  exceeds 
8100.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all  re- 
ceipted bills  and  accounts  required  to  be 
kept  by  this  section  for  periods  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

(e)  Any  political  committee  which  solicits 
or  receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tiires  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  that  is  not 
authorized  in  writing  by  such  candidate  to 
do  so  shall  include  a  notice  on  the  face  or 
front  page  of  all  literature  and  advertise- 
ments published  In  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  by  such  committee  or 


«n  Ita  btiudf  stating  that  the  committee  u 
not  authorlaed  by  such  oandldate  and  that 
■ueh  candidate  Is  not  raaponslble  for  the 
activltlaa  of  such  ooomUttce. 

(f)  Any  poUttoal  conunlttee  ahaU  Include 
on  the  face  or  front  page  of  aU  literature  and 
advertlsemente  soliciting  funds  the  foUowing 
notice: 

"In  compliance  with  Federal  Uw  a  report 
has  been  (or  will  be)  flled  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  UiUted  States  showing  a 
detailed  account  of  our  recelpta  and  expendi- 
tures. A  copy  of  that  report  Is  avaUable  at  a 
charge  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.  VS.  Government  Printing  Ofllce 
Washington.  D.C.  30403." 

KXOIBTBATXON    OF    FOLmCAL    coMicrrrKss; 
BrATDCXMTS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Each  p<dltlcal  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1.- 
000  shall  file  with  the  Comptroller  General  a 
statement  of  organization,  within  ten  days 
after  lu  organization  or.  If  later,  ten  days 
aftw  the  date  on  which  it  has  Information 
which  causes  the  comsUttee  to  anticipate  it 
will  receive  contributiona  or  make  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  81.000.  Ehch  such  com- 
mittee In  existence  at  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  file  a  statement  of  organiza- 
tion with  the  ComptroUer  General  at  such 
time  as  he  prescribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  commit- 
tee; 

(2)  the  names,  addressee,  and  relationships 
of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(4)  the  luime,  address,  and  poeltlon  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(6)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers,  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  if  any; 

(6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  aflUlation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  Individual,  If  any,  whom  the  commit- 
tee is  supporting  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  any  public  office  whatever;  or, 
if  the  committee  is  supporting  the  entire 
ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party; 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  committee  U 
a  continuing  one; 

(8)  the  disposition  of  residual  funds  which 
will  be  made  in  the  event  of  dissolution; 

(9)  a  luting  of  aU  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repoeltorles  used; 

(10)  a  statement  of  the  reports  required 
to  be  flled  by  the  conunlttee  with  State  or 
local  officers,  and,  if  so,  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  positions  of  such  persons;  and 

(11)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

(c)  Any  change  In  information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organizatlcm 
ahall  be  reported  to  the  ComptroUer  General 
within  a  ten-day  period  following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  committee  which,  after  having 
flled  one  or  more  statements  of  organization, 
disbands  or  determines  it  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures 
during  the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  81.000  shaU  so  notify  the 
Comptroller  General. 

BXPOKTS  BT  FOUnCAL  COMMrnXSS  AND 
CANOtDARS 

Sic.  304.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  poUtlcal 
committee  sui^x>rtlng  a  candidate  ot  can- 
didates for  election  to  Federal  ofllce  and  each 
candidate  for  election  to  such  office.  shaU 
lUe  with  the  ComptroUer  General  reports  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  on  forms  to  bs 
prescribed  or  approved  by  him.  Such  reports 
ShaU  be  filed  on  the  tenth  day  of  Uarcb. 
June,  and  September,  In  each  year,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  and  fifth  d^rs  nazt  praocding 
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the  date  on  which  an  election  Is  held,  and 
also  by  the  thirty-flrst  day  of  January.  Such 
reports  shall  be  complete  as  of  such  date 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  preecribe, 
wbl<^  diall  not  be  lees  than  flve  days  before 
the  date  of  filing. 

(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shaU 
disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  one  or  more 
contributions  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  (including  the  purchase  of  tickets 
for  events  such  as  dinners,  luncheons,  ral- 
Ues,  and  simUar  fundralslng  events)  within 
the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount 
or  value  In  excess  of  8100,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  during  the  reporting  period  and 
not  reported  under  paragraph  (3); 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  eatdi  poUtlcal 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  re- 
ceived, or  to  which  that  committee  or  can- 
didate made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together, 
with  the  amoitnts  and  daitee  of  aU  such  trans- 
fers: 

(6)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  within 
the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  or 
value  in  excess  of  8100,  together  with  the  fiUl 
names  and  maUlng  addresses  of  the  lender 
and  endorsers,  U  any,  and  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  loans; 

(6)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralslng  event;  (B)  mass 
collections  made  at  such  events;  and  (C) 
sales  of  Items  such  as  political  campaign  pins, 
buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems,  hats,  ban- 
ners, literature,  and  similar  materials; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  in  excess  of  8100  not  otherwise 
listed  under  piuagrapbs  (2)  through  (6) ; 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  aU  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period; 

(9)  the  fuU  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  or  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  by  such  com- 
mittee or  candidate  within  the  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  or  value  in 
excess  of  8100,  and  the  amount,  date,  and 
purpose  of  each  such  expenditure; 

(10)  the  fuU  name  and  maUIng  address 
of  each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for 
personal  services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  in  excess  of  8100  has  been  made,  and 
which  Is  not  otherwise  reported,  including 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpoee  of  such 
expenditure: 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar    year; 

(13)  the  auMunt  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  conunlttee,  in 
such  form  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe;    and 

(13)  such  other  information  as  shaU  be 
required  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  flled  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  during  such 
year,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributiona  or  expenditures 
have  been  accepted  or  expended  during  a  cal- 
endar year,  the  treasurer  of  the  political 
committee  or  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

XKPOSTS    BT    OTHEaS    THAN    FOLmCAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Every  person  (other  than  a 
political  committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures,  other  than 
by  contribution  to  a  poUtlcal  committee  or 
candidate,  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  ezcaaS 


of  8100  within  a  calendar  year  shaU  flle  with 
the  ComptroUer  General  a  statement  con- 
taining the  information  required  by  section 
304.  Statements  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  flled  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by 
pOUtlcal  committees  are  filed,  but  need  not 
be  cumulative. 

(b)  (1)  Any  business,  the  rates  and 
charges  for  which  are  regulated  by  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  furnishes  goods  or 
services  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  candidate  In 
coimectlon  with  his  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office,  or  to  a  political  committee  for  use  In 
connection  with  such  a  campaign,  shaU  file 
with  the  ComptroUer  General  a  statement 
disclosing — 

(A)  the  name  of  the  pvurchaser  and  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  the  benefit  of 
whose  campaign  the  goods  or  services  were 
purchased: 

(B)  a  specific  description  of  the  goods  or 
services  furnished  and  the  quantity  or  meas- 
ure thereof,  if  appropriate; 

(C)  any  amount  of  the  price  of  such  goods 
or  services  not  paid  in  advance  of  their  being 
furnished  to  the  pwchaser; 

(D)  any  unpaid  balance  of  the  price  of 
such  goods  or  services  as  of  the  reporting 
date; 

(E)  a  description  of  the  type  and  value  of 
any  bond,  collateral,  or  other  seciulty  se- 
curing such  unpaid  balance;  and 

(F)  such  other  information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  shaU  require  by  published 
regulation. 

(2)  Reports  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  on  the  dates 
on  which  reports  by  political  committees  are 
flled,  and  shall  be  cumulative.  A  copy  of  each 
report  required  of  a  biisiness  under  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  be  filed  with  the  department 
or  agency  by  which  such  business  is  so 
regulated. 

rORMAI.    REQUntlMENTS    RESPECTINC    REPORTS 
AND    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shaU 
be  preserved  by  the  person  fiUng  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  a  published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  may,  by 
published  regulation  of  general  applicability, 
relieve  any  category  of  poUtlcal  committees 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  section  304 
if  such  conunlttee  (1)  primarily  supports 
persons  seeking  State  or  local  office,  and  does 
not  substantially  support  candidates,  and 
(2)  does  not  of>erate  in  more  than  one  State 
or  on  a  statewide  basts. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  by 
published  regulations  of  general  applicabil- 
ity prescribe  the  manner  in  which  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  In  the  nature  of  debts 
and  other  contracts,  agreements,  and  prom- 
ises to  make  contributions  or  expenditures 
shall  be  reported.  Such  regulations  shaU 
provide  that  they  be  reported  in  separate 
schedules.  In  determining  aggregate  amounts 
of  contributions  and  expenditures,  amounts 
reported  as  provided  in  such  regulations  shall 
not  be  considered  untU  actual  payment  is 
made. 

REPORTS  ON  CONVENTION  FINANCINC 

Sec.  307.  Each  committee  or  other  orga- 
nization which — 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons,  in 
deaUng  with  officials  of  a  national  poUtlcal 
party  with  respect  to  matters  involving  a 
convention  held  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 


(3)  represents  a  national  poUtlcal  party  In 
making  arrangements  for  the  convention  of 
such  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
shall  within  sixty  days  foUowlng  the  end  ol 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  electors  are  chosen ) , 
flle  with  Comptroller  General  a  full  and  com- 
plete financial  statement,  In  such  form  and 
detail  aa  he  may  prescribe,  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  derived  its  funds,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  were  expended. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Sec.  308.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
ComptroUer  General — 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
nitfcing  of  the  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  him  imder  this  title; 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  reporUng  for  use  by 
persons  required  to  make  such  rep<ats  and 
statements; 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
Indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 

(4)  to  make  the  rei>orts  and  statements 
Bled  with  him  available  for  pubUc  inspec- 
tion and  copying  during  regular  office  hours, 
conunenclng  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  day  follow- 
ing the  day  during  which  It  was  received, 
and  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report  or 
statement  by  hand  or  by  dupUcatlng  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date 
of  receipt,  except  that  reports  and  state- 
ments relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shaU  be  preserved 
for  only  flve  years  from  the  date  ol  receipt: 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current 
list  of  aU  statements  or  parts  of  statements 
pertaining  to  each  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates,  political  committees,  and  oth- 
er persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total  amounts 
expended  according  to  such  categories  as  he 
shall  determine  and  broken  down  into  can- 
didate, party,  and  nonparty  expenditures 
on  the  National,  State,  and  local  levels:  (C) 
total  amounts  expended  for  influencing  nom- 
inations and  elections  stated  separately:  (D) 
total  amounts  contributed  according  to  such 
categories  of  amounts  as  he  shaU  determine 
and  broken  down  into  contributions  on  the 
National,  State,  and  local  leveU  for 
candidates  and  political  committees;  and  (E» 
aggregate  amounts  contributed  by  any  con- 
tributor shown  to  have  contributed  in  excess 
of  8100; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  -time  to 
time  special  reports  CMnparlng  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  preced- 
ing elections: 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sta- 
tistics, summaries,  and  reports  prepared  un- 
der this  Utte; 

(11)  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits 
and  fleld  investigations  with  respect  to  re- 
ports and  statements  flled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tttle.  and  with  respect  to  alleged 
failures  to  flle  any  report  or  statement  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  title 

(13)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  author- 
ities; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

tiue.  y 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  beUeves  a  vl<datlon 
of  this  title  has  occurred  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  ComptroUer  General.  If  the 
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Oomptronw  Oanetal  detanaliMa  tbere  U  mb- 
ttMituI  raMoa  to  iMUere  such  %  vloUttott 
ha*  ooenrred.  b*  abaU  azpadlUotisly  mate  aa 
InvMtlgatlnw.  which  afaall  also  lacIudA  aa 
InTcatlsatton  of  nports  and  sUtemcnta  Ulad 
by  the  oamplalnant  if  he  is  a  candidate.  o( 
the  maUar  complained  of.  Whenerer  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  OonptroUer  Oencral.  after 
affording  due  notloe  and  an  opportonlty  for 
a  bearing,  any  peieon  baa  engaged  or  la 
about  to  engage  In  any  acta  or  practtoea 
wtUch  coDstitute  or  will  constitute  a  Tlola- 
tion  cl  any  prorlalon  of  this  title  or  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  tbe 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  tbe  United 
States  sball  Institnte  a  dvU  action  for  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  ten^x>r«ry  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate order  In  tbe  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtea  for  tbe  district  in  wtiieh  the 
person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. Upon  a  proper  showing  that  such  per- 
son has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  In 
such  acta  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  t«m- 
p<»«ry  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond  by  such 
court. 

(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
United  States  district  court  may  run  into 
any  other  district. 

(S)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
granted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion may,  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after 
tbe  date  of  entry  thereof,  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  person  Is  found,  re- 
sides, cr  transacts  business,  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  order. 

(4)  The  Jxidgment  of  the  court  of  api>eals 
affirming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  ptart, 
any  such  order  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section Shan  be  advanced  on  the  dodcet  of 
the  court  in  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of 
all  other  actions  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection). 

STATXafXITTS  FILES  WTTH  CLEaK  OF  UNITSO 
■TATX8   COtrST 

Sec.  300.  (a)  A  oopy  of  each  sUtement  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral by  this  title  abaU  t>e  filed  with  the  cleric 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  in  wtiich  is  located  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  tbe  political  committee  or,  in 
tbe  case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate 
or  other  person,  in  which  is  located  such  per- 
son's resldenoe.  Tbe  Comptroller  General 
may  require  the  filing  cA  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  thte  Utle  with  the  clerlu 
oX  other  United  SUtes  district  courts  where 
be  determines  tbe  public  Interest  will  be 
served  thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  tbe  clerk  of  a 
United  States  district  court  imder  sulMec- 
tlon  (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  in  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  stetements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks: 

<2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
mento  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date 
of  receipt,  except  that  reports  and  state- 
menU  relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the 
Hoiiae  of  Representatives  sball  be  preserved 
for  only  five  years  from  the  date  of  receipts; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  sUtements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  Infec- 
tion and  copying  during  regular  office  hours, 
commencing  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  tbe  end  of  the  second  day  follow- 
ing the  day  during  which  it  was  received, 
and  to  pennit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  band  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  reqtwsted  by  any  person,  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  such  penon;  and 


(4)  to  eampil*  mnA  mainUla  a  eumnt  list 
of  mil  statemsBU  or  pvta  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candldata. 

piuHiuKoi*  or  oomaiatmoif  xxi 

MAICX  or  AlfOTRXS 

Sec.  310.  No  person  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion in  tbe  name  of  another  peiaoa,  and 
no  person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribu- 
tion made  by  one  person  in  tbe  name  of 
anotber  person. 

rKM*i.TT  roa  TfOLamnta 

Sec.  911.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
tbe  provisions  of  this  title  shall  )>e  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

STATE  LAWS  NOT  ATFaCTSD 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  tiUe  shall 
be  deemed  to  invalidate  or  make  inapplica- 
ble any  provision  of  any  State  law,  except 
where  compliance  with  such  provision  of  law 
would  result  in  a  violation  of  a  provision  of 
this  tiUe. 

(b)  Tbe  OomptroUer  General  shall  en- 
courage, and  cooperate  with,  the  election 
officials  in  the  several  States  to  develc^ 
procedures  which  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  multiple  filings  by  permitting  tbe 
filing  of  copies  of  Federal  reports  to  satisfy 
tbe  State  requirements. 

PAKTIAL  INVAUniTT 

Sec.  313.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  tbe  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  title  and  tbe  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
drcumstanoes  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

KEPEALINC   CLAT78E 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Tbe  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  1936  (3  UJ3.C.  If  241-256)  is  repealed. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  conviction  under  this 
title,  where  the  punishment  inflicted  does 
not  include  imprisonment,  such  conviction 
sball  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  conviction 
only. 

TITLB  IV— TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  FED- 
ERAL OFFICE 

IKOOME  TAX   CEXMT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  40.  CoNTUstrnoifs  to  Cansdatzs  ros 
EixcnvE  Fedeeal  OrncE 

"(a)  Oeneeal  Rttle. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  tbe  tax- 
able year,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
political  contributions  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (c) )  payment  of  which  is  made  by  such 
individual  within  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  LiicrrATiONS. — 

"(1)  Amount. — Tbe  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  >20  for  any  tax- 
able year. 

"(2)     ApPLICATIOK    WTTH    OTRXB    CBXDrrs. — 

Tbe  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  exceed  tbe  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  tbe  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  tbe  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
Uon  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit) ,  sec- 
tion 37  (relating  to  retirement  Income),  and 
secUon  38  (relating  to  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property) . 

"(3)  Veeification. — Tbe  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  sball  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  is  verified  in  such 
nkanner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  DEPiniTioiv  or  PouncAi.  CoMraarr- 
TioN. — I\>r  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"political  contribution'  means  a  contrilratlon 
or  gift 


**(!)  an  iBdiTldtial  whoaa  nam*  is  pre- 
sented for  election  as  Fresklent  of  the  U&ited 
States,  Vlca  Pnsldent  of  tbs  United  States, 
an  elector  for  Praatdent  or  Vice  President  ol 
the  Unltad  Stataa,  a  li«&ber  ol  tbe  Senate, 
or  a  Member  of  (or  Delegata  to)  the  House 
o<  Bepreaeatatives  bi  a  general  or  fecial 
election,  in  a  primary  election,  or  in  a  oon- 
ventton  of  a  poUtical  party,  for  use  by  sucb 
Individiua  to  further  his  candidacy  for  any 
sucb  oOoe;  or 

"(3)  a  committee  acting  In  behalf  of  an 
individual  or  individuals  described  in  para- 
graph (1 ) ,  for  use  by  sucb  oommittee  to  fur- 
ther tbe  candidacy  of  such  individual  oi 
IndivMoala 

"  (d)  BLacnoN  To  Take  DamjcTioic  tm  Libt) 
or  CMMXfTt. — This  section  shall  not  apply  io 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  tbe  taxablf 
year,  tiects  to  take  tbe  dedixstktn  provided 
by  secUon  218  (relating  to  deduction  fa 
oontrtbutions  to  candidates  for  decttve  Fed- 
eral office).  Sucb  election  sball  be  made  io 
sucb  manner  and  at  sucb  time  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary or  bis  ddegate  sball  preserilM  l>) 
regulations. 

"(e)   Caoss  RxPBBXircB. — 

"For  disallowance  of  credit  to  estates  and 
trusta,  see  section  643(a)  (3) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  sucb  subpart 
is  amended  by  strtking  out 

"Sec.  40.  Overpaymente  of  tax." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  40.  Contributions  to  candidates  f« 
elective  Federal  office. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  642(a)  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax  for  estates  and  trusta)  is  amended  bj 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(3)  PoLincAi.  coirnuBtTTioirs. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  aUowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  tc 
candidates  for  elective  Federal  office  provided 
by  section  40." 

DKOucnoN  IN  uru  or  cxedit 
Sec.  402.  (a)  Part  vn  of  subchapter  B  oi 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954  (relating  to  addlUooal  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  318  as  219.  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  217  tbe  following  new  secUon: 
"sac.  SIS.  ooNTanunoirs  to  cansisates  fob 

XLICTIVB  rEBKEAI.  OmCS. 

"(a)  AixowAMCx  OF  Dkduction. — In  tb« 
case  of  an  individual,  there  sball  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  any  political  contribution  (af 
defined  in  sutieection  (c) )  payment  of  which 
is  made  by  such  individual  within  the  tax- 
at>le  year. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount. — The  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  «100  for  an; 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Veeification. — The  deduction  undet 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  aUowell.  with  req>ect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  sucb 
political  contribution  Is  verified  in  such 
manner  as  tbe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sball 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  Definition  of  Pouticai.  Conteisu- 
noN . — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  to— 

"(1)  an  individual  whose  name  la  pre- 
sented for  electic«i  ss  President  of  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  a  Meml>er  of  tbe  Senate, 
or  a  Member  of  (or  Delegata  to)  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  in  a  generij  or  qjecial 
election,  in  a  primary  election,  or  in  a  con- 
vention of  a  political  party,  for  use  by  sucb 
individual  to  further  bis  candidacy  for  any 
such  office;  or 

"(3)  a  committee  acting  in  behalf  of  an 
IndlTidoal  or  indlvldaala  described  In  para- 
gra^  (1 ) ,  for  use  by  such  committee  to  fur- 
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ther  tbe  candidacy  of  sucb  individual  or 
Individuals. 

"(d)  Election  To  Take  Cbxdit  in  Libv  or 
Deduction. — This  section  shall  not  aj^y  in 
tbe  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  tanble 
year,  electa  to  take  tbe  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  40  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  elective  Federal  office).  Sucb  election 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  as  tbe  Secretary  or  bis  delegata  shall 
prescritM  by  regulations. 

"(e)  Ceoss  Refeeencb. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  to  estates 
and  trusta,  see  section  642(1) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  sucb  part  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  318.  Contributions  to  candidates  for 

elective  Federal  office. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  ref«'ences." 

(c)  Section  642  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  tor 
credlta  and  deductions  for  estates  and  trusta) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (i) 
as  subsection  (J) ,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  Political  Contributions. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  elective 
Federal  office  provided  by  section  218." 


KFFlCilVE  DATE 

Sec.  403.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 401  and  402  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  Deceml>er  31,  1970,  but  only 
with  respect  to  contributions  or  gifta  pay- 
ment of  which  is  made  after  such  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi^ident,  I 
yield  the  time  on  the  bill  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  mtmager  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   SOS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  reads  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971"." 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    COMMUNI- 

CA-nONS   ACT   OF    1934;    LIMITATIONS 

ON     CAMPAIGN     EXPENDITURES     FOR 

NONBROADCAST         COMMUNICATIONS 

MEDIA 

EXCEPTION   TO   EQUAL  TIME   EBQUIREMENTB   AND 
CHAEGE   LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1984  (47  U.S.C.  316(a)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "public  office" 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following :  "other  than  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  president  of  tlie  United  States,". 

(b)  Section  316(b)  of  sucb  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  tbe  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  is 
a  legally  quaUfied  candidate  for  any  public 
office  in  connection  with  bis  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office  shaU  not  exceed — 

"(1)  during  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  of  a  primary  election  and  during  tbe 
sixty  days  preceding  tbe  date  of  a  general  or 
■peUal  aiactlon  in  which  sucb  person  is  a 


candidate,  the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion for  the  same  amount  of  time  during  the 
same  period;  and 

"(2)  at  any  other  time,  tbe  charges  made 
for  oonqtarable  use  of  such  station  by  oilier 
tisers  thereof." 

(c)  SecUon  312(a)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amended 
by  strilUng  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (6). 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (6) 
and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"or",  and  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
312(a)  the  following  new  clause 

"(7)  for  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  allow 
reasonable  access  to  or  to  permit  purchase  of 
reasonable  amounto  of  time  for  the  use  of  a 
broadcasting  staticm  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy.". 

EXPXNDITUEE   LIMITATIONS  FOE  CANDIDATES  FOE 
MAJOB   ELECTIVE   OFFICES 

Sec.  102.  SecUon  315  of  the  Ck>mmunlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (e) 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  such 
subsection  the  following  new  subsections : 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsecUon 
and  subsection  (d),  the  term — 

"(A)  'Federal  elective  office'  means  tbe 
office  of  President,  Vice  President,  United 
States  Senator  or  RepresentaUve,  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress; 
"(B)  'use  of  broadcasting  stations  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate'  includes  not  only 
broadcasta  advocating  such  candidate's  elec- 
tion, but  also  broadcasta  urging  the  defeat 
of  bis  opponent  or  derogating  bis  opponent's 
stand  on  campaign  issues; 

"(C)  "legally  qualified  candidate'  means 
any  person  who  (1)  meete  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  tbe  applicable  laws  to  hold  tbe 
Federal  elective  office  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
didate and  (2)  is  eligible  under  applicable 
State  law  to  be  voted  for  by  tbe  electorate 
directly  or  by  means  of  delegates  or  electors; 
and 

"(D)  'broadcasUng  station'  Includes  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  and  tbe 
terms  'licensee'  and  'station  licensee'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  community  antenna 
television  system,  mean  the  operator  ol  sucb 
system. 

"(2)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  in  any 
primary,  runoff,  general,  or  special  election 
lor  a  Federal  elective  office  may  spend  for  tbe 
use  of  broadcasting  stations  on  behalf  of  his 
candidacy  in  such  election  a  total  amount  in 
excess  of — 

"(A)  5  cente  multiplied  by  the  estimate  of 
resident  population  of  voting  age  for  sucb 
office,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
in  Jime  of  tbe  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  tbe  election  is  to  be  held;  or 

"(B)  (30,000,  if  greater  than  tbe  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 
A  legally  qualified  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  may  not 
spend  a  total  amount  for  all  primary  elec- 
tions held  for  sucb  office  in  which  be  is  a 
candidate  in  excess  of  tbe  limitation  pro- 
vided by  tbe  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 
"(3)  Amountt  spent  for  tbe  use  of  broad- 
casUng stations  on  l>ehalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elective  office 
(or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  sball,  for 
tbe  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  spent  by  such  candidate. 
Amounta  spent  for  the  use  of  bro«Klcasttng 
stations  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  suljeection,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
spent  by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  is 
running. 

"(4)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  sucb  station  by  or  on 
behalf  ot  any  candidate  tor  Federal  elecUve 
office  (or  for  nomination  to  sucb  office)  unless 
sucb  candidate,  or  a  person  siteciflcally  au- 
thorized by  such  candidate  in  wrlttng  to  do 
so,  certifies  to  sucb  licensee  In  writing  that 


tbe  payment  of  sw^  charge  will  not  violate 
paragraph  (2). 

"(6)  Broadcasting  stations  and  candidates 
ShaU  file  with  tbe  Commission  sucb  reporta 
at  sucb  times  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  sball  prescribe  for 
tbe  purpose  of  tliis  subeecUon  and,  in  the 
ctLse  of  broadcasUng  staUcms,  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  If  tbe  Commission  determines  that — 

"(1)   a  State  by  law— 

"(A)  has  provided  that  a  i^imary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  or  of  a 
pollUcal  subdivision  thereof  is  subject  to 
this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  has  specified  a  limitaUon  upon  total 
exi>endlture6  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  1;he  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  in  such  election, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  llmltaUon  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  deter- 
mined for  such  elecUon  under  subeecUon 
(c)  bad  sucb  election  been  an  election  for  a 
Federal  elective  office,  or  nomination  thereto, 
then  no  staUon  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  tbe  use  of  sucb  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  in 
such  elecUon  unless  such  candidate,  or  a  per- 
son specifically  authorized  by  sucb  candidate 
in  writing  to  do  so,  citifies  to  such  licensee 
in  writing  that  tbe  payment  of  such  charge 
will  not  violate  sucb  limitaUon." 

LIMITATIONS    ON    CAMPAIGN    EXPENDITUEES    FOB 
NONBBOAOCAST   COMMUNICATIONS    MEDIA 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon. 
the  term — 

(1)  "Federal  elective  office"  means  the  of- 
fice of  President,  Vice  President.  United 
States  Senator  or  RepresentaUve,  or  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commissioner  to  tbe  Con- 
gress; 

(2)  "nonbroadcast  communicaUons  medi- 
um" means  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
periodical  publicaUons,  and  bUlt>oard  laclU- 
Ues; 

(3)  "legally  qualified  candidate"  means 
any  person  who  (A)  meeta  tbe  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  applicable  laws  to  bold 
the  Federal  elective  office  for  which  be  is  a 
candidate  and  (B)  is  eligible  under  appli- 
cable State  law  to  be  voted  for  by  the  elec- 
torate directly  or  by  means  of  delegates  or 
electors;  and 

(4)  "use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communica- 
tions media  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate" includes  not  only  amounta  spent  for 
advocaUng  a  candidate's  elecUon,  but  also 
amounta  spent  for  urging  the  defeat  of  bis 
opponent  or  derogating  bis  opponent's  stand 
on  campaign  issues. 

(b)  During  tbe  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  ol  any  primary  election,  and  diir- 
mg  tbe  sUty  days  preceding  tbe  date  of  any 
general  or  special  election,  the  charges  made 
for  the  Tise  of  any  nonbroadcast  communica- 
tions medium  by  an  individual  who  is  a  legal- 
ly qualified  candidate  few  Federal  elecUve  of- 
fice shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  rate 
charged  others  by  the  person  furnishing  sucb 
medium  for  the  same  amount  of  space. 

(c)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  in  any 
primary,  runoff,  general,  or  special  election 
for  a  Federal  elective  office  may  spend  for 
the  use  of  nonbroadcast  communications 
media  on  behalf  of  bis  candidacy  in  sucb 
election  a  total  amount  In  excess  of — 

(1)  6  cente  mulUplied  by  tbe  estimate  of 
resident  population  of  voting  age  for  sucb 
office,  as  determined  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus in  June  of  tbe  year  preceding  tbe  year  in 
which  tbe  election  Is  to  l>e  held;  or 

(3)  $30,000.  if  greater  than  tbe  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1). 
A  legally  qualified  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  tbe  office  of  President  may  not 
spend  a  total  amount  for  aU  primary  elec- 
tions held  for  such  office  in  which  be  is  a 
candidate  in  excess  of  tbe  limitaUon  provided 
by  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Amounta  ^>ent  for  tbe  use  of  non> 
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broadcast  oommaalcaUoxw  mwlU  on  behalf 
of  any  l«gally  qualified  candldata  Ux  m^Jor 
Fed«a«I  elactlv*  oOoa  (or  for  nomlnaitloa  to 
sucb  office)  shall,  for  the  purpoaes  at  ttna 
section,  be  deemed  to  have  bem  apent  by 
such  candidate.  Amounts  qMnt  for  the  use 
of  nonbroadcast  camBnunlcatloDa  media  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  quallfled  <<»ri«*«<^at't' 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President  at  the  United 
States  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  ipent  by  the  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  with  whom  he  Is  running. 

(c)  No  person  may  make  any  charge  for 
the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communications 
medium  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
Federal  elective  office  (or  for  nomination  to 
such  office)  unless  such  candidate,  or  an  In- 
dividual q>eclflcaUy  authorized  by  such  can- 
didate In  writing  to  do  so,  certlfiee  to  such 
person  that  the  payment  <tf  such  charge  will 
not  violate  subsection  (e).  Any  person  who 
fumlshea  the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  com- 
munications medium  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  stich  candidate  without  charge  therefor 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  such  candidate  In  an  amount  eq\ial 
to  the  amount  normaUy  charged  for  such 
person  for  such  use.  Any  person  who  fur- 
nishes the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  com- 
munications medium  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  such  candidate  at  a  rate  which  Is  less 
than  the  rate  normaUy  charged  by  such  per- 
son for  such  use  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a  contribution  to  such  candidate  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  rate  nor- 
mally charged  over  the  rate  charged  such 
candidate. 

(f )  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•5,000.  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  or  both. 

coor-or-uvDia  xkcsxase  in  uicrrATTON 

S*c.  104.  (a)  For  piui>oses  of  this  section, 
the  term — 

(1)  ~prloe  Index"  means  the  annual  aver- 
age over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics;  and 

(3)  "base  period"  means  the  calendar  year 
1970. 

(b)  Commencing  Immediately  after  the 
end  of  1971.  and  after  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  as  there  becomes  avail- 
able necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  at  Labor  shall  determine  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  index  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  year  and  the 
price  Index  for  the  base  period.  The  amount 
computed  under  section  315(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (as  added  by 
section  103  of  this  Act)  and  under  section 
103  (c)  (1)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  increased  by 
such  per  centum  difference  (excluding  any 
fraction  of  a  per  centum)  and  rounded  to  the 
next  highest  cent.  Each  amount  so  Increased 
shall  be  the  amount  In  effect  for  the  twelve 
months  fcdlowlng  the  end  of  such  calendar 
year. 

UfllLllva   BATS 

Sxc.  105.  This  tiOe  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thu  Act,  except  that— 

(1)  the  amendment  made  by  section  101 
(b)  riian  take  effect  30  days  after  such  date- 
and 

(3)  section  102  shall  teke  effect  on  such 
date  as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe,  but  not  later  than 
130  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLB  n— CBIMINAL  CODE  AMaOTOMKNTS 
S«c.  aoi.  SecUon  691  of  title  18.  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"f  501.  DefinlUons. 
"When  und  In  sections  M7,  599,  eoo,  602. 

•10.  611.  apd  «14  of  this  tut*— 
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"(a)  ^electkm'  means  (1)  i  _  __.. 

clal.  primary,  or  nuwff  electtoiC  (S)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  poUtieal  puty  »w-id 
to  nominate  a  naiwUdate.  (t)  a  prlnwry  aiec- 
Uoa  held  for  the  aolactloa  at  rtnUflae  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  at  a  poU- 
tteal  party,  (4)  a  primary  dectlMi  held  for 
the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  persons  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President,  and  (5)  the  elecUon  of  dele- 
gates to  a  constltutlanal  convention  for 
proposing  ammdmenta  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  'candidate'  means  an  Individual  who 
sedcs  nomination  for  election,  or  eleetlaD.  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  individual 
is  elected,  and.  for  purpoees  of  this  para- 
graph, an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  elecUon,  to  Fed- 
eral office.  If  he  has  (1)  Uken  the  action 
necessary  under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, or  (3)  received  contributions  or  made 
expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  office: 

"(c)  'Federal  office'  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  Senator  or  Representative  In,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  In- 
dividual, committee,  association,  or  organlza- 
ton  which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  during  a  calendar  year  In  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000; 
"(e)  'contribution'  means — 
"(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  (ex- 
cept a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bank  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations) ,  made  for  the 
piupose  of  Infiuenclng  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  Infiuenclng  the  re- 
sults of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  Infiuenclng  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 

"  (3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution  for  such 
purposes; 

"(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees;  and 

"(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of  an- 
other person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate  or  political  conmUttee  without 
charge  for  any  such  piupose; 
"(f)  'expenditure'  means — 
"(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  (except  a  loan  of  money  by 
a  national  or  State  bank  made  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  h^nving  laws  and  regu- 
lations) ,  made  for  the  purpose  of  tnHM»n/-ir^g 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office,  for  the  purpose 
of  Infiuenclng  the  result  of  a  primary  held 
for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  Tmt.if»n^i 
nominating  convention  of  a  pt^ltlcal  party  or 
for  the  expression  of  a  preferenoe  for  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President,  or  for  the  purpose  <rf  In- 
fluencing the  election  of  delegates  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  a  oontiBct.  pramlae.  or  agreentent.  ex- 
press or  Implied,  whether  or  noi  legally  an- 
Xocoeable,  to  make  any  eipanditure; 


"(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  poUUcal 
committees; 

"(g)  'pcnon'  and  'whoever*  mean  an  Indi- 
vMual.  partnership,  oommlttae.  aaaocUtlon. 
cmpcntMm,  or  any  other  organisation  or 
group  of  persons;  and 

"(h)  -State"  means  each  Bute  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  OolumbU.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo.  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  poaseasion  of  the  United  States  " 

Bmc.  aox  Section  600  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foOows: 
"i  600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other  bene- 
fit for  political  activity 

"Whoever,  direcUy  or  Indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  oomp«iaation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro-^ 
vlded  for  or  made  possible  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special  con- 
sideration in  obtaining  any  such  benefit,  to 
any  person  as  conslderatioiL.  favor,  or  reward 
for  any  political  activity  or  for  the  support  of 
or  opposition  to  any  candidates  or  any  polit- 
ical party  In  connection  with  any  general  or 
special  election  to  any  political  office,  or  m 
connection  with  any  primary  election  or  po- 
litical convention  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  political  office,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sac.  303.  SecUon  606  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  204.  SecUon  60S  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  205.  Section  611  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  611.  Contributions  by  Government   con- 
tractors 

"Whoever — 

"(a)  entering  into  any  contract  with  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  either  for  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  or  furnishing  any  material,  supplies, 
or  equipment  to  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof  or  for  selling  any 
land  Of  building  to  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof.  If  payment 
for  the  performance  of  such  contract  or  pay- 
ment for  such  material,  supplies,  equipment, 
land,  or  building  is  to  be  made  in  whole  or 
In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, at  any  time  between  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations  for  and  the  later  of 
( 1 )  the  completion  of  performance  under,  or 
(3)  the  termination  of  negotiations  for,  such 
contract  or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land  or  buildings,  directly  or  In- 
directly makes  any  contribution  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, to  any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any  per- 
aaa.  for  any  pcriltlcal  purpose  or  use;  or 

"(b)    knowingly   sollclta   any   such   con- 
tribution from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period; 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  206.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
39  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 608  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"608.  Repealed."; 

(3)  srtklng  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 609  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"609.  Repealed.";  and 

(8)  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 611  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"611.  Contributions  by  Ctovemment  contrac- 
tors." 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 
BsriNixiONa 
Sac.  301.  When  used  tn  this  title— 
(a)  "eleotlon"  meana  (1)  a  general,  epedaU 
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primary,  or  nmoC  election.  (3)  a  convention 
or  caucus  at  a  political  party  held  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate.  (3)  a  primary  aleotlon  htfd 
for  the  abaction  of  delegatea  to  a  nattonal 
nominating  oonventlon  of  a  poUUeal  party, 
(4)  a  primary  election  htid  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  (5)  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  for  proposing 
amendmento  to  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States; 

(b)  "candidate"  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election. 
to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  indi- 
vidual is  tiected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  indlvidiud  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  Section,  or  election,  if 
he  has  (1)  taken  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  (3)  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  his  nomination  for  Section, 
or  Section,  to  such  office; 

(c)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  tn, 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "poIlUcal  committee"  means  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organisation  which 
accepta  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
during  a  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000: 

(e)  "oontrtbntian"  means — 

(1)  a  gift,  subscription.  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  infiuenclng  the  nomina- 
tion for  Section,  or  election,  of  any  person 
to  Federal  office  or  as  a  presidential  or  vice- 
presidential  elector,  for  the  purpose  of  Influ- 
encing the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  iwtional  nominat- 
ing convention  of  a  political  party  or  for 
the  egression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  persons  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  election  of  delegatea  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Cmutltatlon  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  any  such  puipoae; 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees:  and 

(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  political  committee,  or  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  services  of  another 
person  which  are  rendered  to  such  candi- 
date or  committee  without  charge  for  any 
such  purpose; 

(f )  "expenditure"  means — 

(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or 
as  a  presidential  and  vice-presidential  elec- 
tor, or  for  the  purpoee  of  influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
persons  for  election  to  the  oOlce  of  Presi- 
dent, or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
election  of  d^egates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  proposing  aokendmenta  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure:  and 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees: 

(g)  "Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 

(h)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corporation, 
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Ubor  organisation,  and  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  persons:  and 

(1)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia, the  Commcmwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  and 
any  territory  or  poesesslon  of  the  United 
States. 

OBGAMZSATIOIf    OF    POUTICAI.    COMMTrTESS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Kvery  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be  ac- 
cepted or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political 
committee  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  chairman  or  treasurer  thereof. 
No  expenditure  shall  be  made  for  or  on  be- 
half of  a  political  committee  without  the 
authorization  of  Ita  chairman  or  treasurer,  or 
their  designated  agenta. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event 
withm  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof.  Including  the  amount, 
the  nanoe  and  address  of  the  person  making 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
received.  All  funds  of  a  political  conunlttee 
shall  be  segregated  from,  and  may  not  be 
commingled  with,  any  personal  funds  of  of- 
floers,  members,  or  associates  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(3)  the  ftdl  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  expenditure  Is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  iMtrticulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  in 
excess  of  $100  In  amount,  and  for  any  such 
expenditure  In  a  lesser  amoxmt,  if  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  expenditures  to  the 
same  person  during  a  csdendar  year  exceeds 
$100.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all  re- 
ceipted bills  and  accounts  required  to  be  kept 
by  this  section  for  periods  of  time  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Comptroller  General. 

(e)  Any  political  committee  whlcb  sollclta 
or  receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  any  candidate  that  Is  not 
authorized  in  writing  by  such  candidate  to 
do  so  shall  Include  a  notice  on  the  face  or 
front  page  of  all  literature  and  advertise- 
ments published  In  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  by  such  committee  or 
on  Ito  behalf  stating  that  the  committee  is 
not  authorized  by  such  candidate  and  that 
such  candidate  is  not  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  such  committee. 

aEoisTXATXON  or  poutical  coMMrrrEBs; 

STATXMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Each  political  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
$1,000  shall  file  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  statement  of  organization,  within  ten 
days  after  ito  organization  or,  if  later,  ten 
days  after  the  date  on  which  it  has  Infor- 
mation which  causes  the  committee  to  an- 
ticipate It  will  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $1,000.  Each  such 
committee  in  existence  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  ShaU  file  a  statement  of 
organization  with  the  Comptroller  General 
at  such  time  as  he  prescribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organisation  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee; 


(2)  the  names,  ■ddrestes.  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organisations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
the  custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers,  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  if  any; 

(6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  Is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  individual,  if  any.  whom  the  commit- 
tee Is  supporting  for  nomination  for  election, 
cr  election,  to  any  public  office  whatever;  or, 
if  the  committee  is  supporting  the  entire 
ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party; 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  committee 
Is  a  continuing  one; 

(8)  the  disposition  of  residual  funds 
which  will  be  made  in  the  event  of  dissolu- 
tion; 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

(10)  a  statonent  of  the  rq>orts  required 
to  be  filed  by  the  committee  with  State  or 
local  officers,  and.  If  so,  the  names,  addresses, 
and  positions  of  such  persons;  and 

(11)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Comptroller  QeneraL 

(c)  Any  change  in  information  previously 
submitted  In  a  statement  of  organisation 
shall  be  reported  to  the  CompttoUsr  General 
within  a  ten-day  pnrlod  foUowiog  the 
change. 

(d)  Any  committee  which,  after  having 
filed  one  or  more  statementa  of  organisation, 
disbands  or  determines  it  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures 
during  the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  shaU  so  notify  the 
Comptroller  General. 

aspoers  >t  folztical  com  miitees  anb 

CANamATXs 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  sui>porting  a  candidate  or  can- 
didates for  election  to  Federal  office  and  each 
candidate  for  election  to  such  office,  shall 
file  with  the  Comptroller  General  reporta  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  on  forms  to  be 
prescribed  or  approved  by  him.  Such  reporta 
shall  be  filed  on  the  tenth  day  of  March. 
June,  and  September.  In  each  year,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days  next  preceding 
the  date  on  which  an  election  is  held,  and 
also  by  the  thirty-first  day  of  January.  Such 
reports  shall  be  complete  as  of  such  date  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  prescribe, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  five  days  before 
the  date  of  filing. 

(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  one  or  more 
contributions  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  (including  the  purchase  of  tlcketa 
for  eventa  such  as  dlnnen,  luncheons,  ral- 
lies, and  slnUlar  fundralslng  eventa)  within 
the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount 
or  value  in  excess  of  $100,  together  with 
the  auKmnt  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  indlvldiial  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  conunlttee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph   (2); 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate  from  which  the 
reporting  committee  or  the  candidate  re- 
ceived. (X  to  which  that  committee  or  can- 
didate made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together 
with  the  amounta  and  dates  of  all  such  trans- 
fers; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  within 
the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  or 
value  in  excess  of  $100,  together  with  the  full 
names  and  nuilling  addresses  of  the  lender 
and  endorsers,  if  any.  and  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  loans; 
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(8)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralslng  event;  (B)  mass 
collections  made  at  such  events;  and  (C) 
sales  of  Items  such  as  political  campaign 
pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems,  hats, 
banners,  literature,  and  similar  materials; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  In  excess  of  9100  not  otber- 
vtse  Usted  under  paragraphs    (2)    through 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period: 

(9)  the  fuU  name  and  maUIng  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expendltxire  or  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  by  such  com- 
mittee or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year 
in  an  aggregate  amount  or  value  in  excess 
of  $100,  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose 
of  each  such   expendltiire; 

(10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for 
personal  services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  In  excess  of  $100  has  been  made, 
and  which  Is  not  otherwise  reported.  In- 
cluding the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
such  expenditure; 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(12)  the  amount  and  native  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee,  in 
such  form  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe:  and 

(18)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
raqxilred   by   the    Comptroller   Oeneral. 

(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  itent 
reported  in  a  previous  report  during  such 
year,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contibutions  or  expenditures  have 
been  accepted  or  expended  during  a  calen- 
dar year,  the  treasurer  of  the  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

SKPOaTS     BT     OTHKBS    THAN     POLmCAL 

coicMrrrsKS 

Sec.  305.  Every  person  (other  than  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate)  who  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess 
of  $100  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file 
with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  a  statement 
containing  the  information  required  by 
section  304.  Statements  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  filed  on  the  dates  on  which 
reports  by  political  committees  are  filed,  but 
need  not  be  cumulative. 

lORMAI.    BCQtmXMENTS    USPXCTUfG    KXPOBT8 
AND  8TATEMCNTS 

Bsc.  306.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  afllrmatlon  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  It  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  in  a  published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  may,  by  pub- 
lished regulation  of  general  applicability,  re- 
lieve any  category  of  political  committees  of 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  section  304  if 
such  committee  (1)  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeking  State  or  local  office,  and  does 
not  substantially  support  candidates,  and 
(2)  does  not  operate  in  more  than  one  State 
or  on  a  statewide  basis. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  by 
published  regulations  of  general  applicabil- 
ity, prescribe  the  manner  in  which  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  in  the  nature  of  debts 
and  other  contracts,  agreements,  and  prom- 


ises to  make  contributions  or  expenditures 
shall  be  reported.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  they  be  reported  in  separate  sched- 
ules. In  determining  aggregate  amounts  of 
contributions  and  expendlturee,  amounts  re- 
ported as  provided  in  such  regulations  shall 
not  be  considered  until  actual  payment  is 
made. 

aspoars  on  convxntion  financino 
Sac.  307.  Bach  committee  or  other  organi- 
zation which — 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons.  In 
dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  with  respect  to  matters  involving  a 
convention  held  In  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 

(2)  represents  a  national  political  party  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  convention  of 
such  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Rvaident  or  Vice  President, 
shall,  wlttaln  sixty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  Vic  -presidential  electors  are  chosen), 
file  with  the  CMnptroller  Oeneral  a  full  and 
complete  Onancial  statement,  in  such  form 
and  det&ll  as  he  may  prescribe,  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  derived  its  funds,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  were  expended. 

DUTIES  OF  THK  COMFTaOLLKE  CKNZEAI. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Comptroller  General — 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  the  repnirts  and  statements  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  him  under  this  title; 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  reconunended  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by  persons 
required  to  make  such  reports  and  state- 
ments: 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title: 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following  the 
day  during  which  it  was  received,  and  to 
permit  copying  of  any  such  report  or  state- 
ment by  hand  or  by  duplicating  machine,  as 
requested  by  any  person,  at  the  expense  of 
such  person; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of 'ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt: 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port Including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for  all 
candidates,  political  committees,  and  other 
persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total  amounts 
expended  according  to  such  categories  as  he 
sbaU  determine  and  broken  down  into  candi- 
date, party,  and  nonparty  expenditures  on 
the  National,  State,  and  local  levels;  (C) 
total  amounts  expended  for  tnfiuencing  nom- 
inations and  elections  stated  separately; 
(D)  total  amounts  contributed  according  to 
such  categories  of  anwunts  as  be  shall  deter- 
nUne  and  broken  down  into  contributions  on 
the  National,  State,  and  local  levels  for  can- 
didates and  political  committees;  and  (E) 
aggregate  amounts  contributed  by  any  con- 
tributor shown  to  have  contributed  in  excess 
of  $100; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  preceding 
elections; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 


(10)  to  assure  wide  dlaaemination  of 
statistics,  summaries,  and  r^>art8  prepared 
under  this  title; 

(11)  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  failures 
to  file  any  report  or  statement  required  un- 
der the  provision  of  this  title; 

(12)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  believes  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title  has  occurred  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral.  If  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  there  is  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  such  a  violation  has 
occurred,  he  shall  expeditiously  make  an  in- 
vestigation, which  shall  also  Include  an  in- 
vestigation of  reports  and  statements  filed 
by  the  complainant  if  he  Is  a  candidate,  of  the 
matter  complained  of.  Whenever  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General,  after  af- 
fording due  notice  and  an  c^q>ortunity  for 
a  hearing,  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  thereunder,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  for  relief,  including  a 
permanent  or  temi>orary  injunction,  restrain- 
ing order,  <»'  any  other  appropriate  order  in 
the  district  covirt  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  In  which  the  person  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business.  Upon  a  proper 
showing  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  It 
about  to  engage  in  such  acts  or  practices,  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  shall  be  grant- 
ed without  bond  by  such  court. 

(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  Into  any  other 
district. 

(3)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order  grant- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
may,  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  entry  thereof,  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  person  is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business,  for  Judicial  review  of 
such  ordw. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
affirming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part 
any  such  order  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of 
the  court  in  which  filed,'and  put  ahead  of  all 
other  actions  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection) . 

statements  filed  with  CLXEK  of  UNITED 
STATES  COORT 

Sec.  309.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  statement  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral by  this  title  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  is  located  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  political  committee  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate 
or  other  person,  in  which  is  located  such 
person's  residence.  The  Comptroller  General 
may  require  the  filing  of  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  this  title  with  the  clerks 
of  other  United  States  district  courts  where 
he  determines  the  public  interest  will  be 
served  thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a 
United  States  district  court  under  subsection 

(»)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 
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(2)  to  preaerye  such  reports  and  atate- 
ments  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
tecelpt.  except  that  reports  and  sUtemenU 
itiatlng  adtiy  to  candidates  for  the  Honse 
of  BepresentatlTes  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  hira  STaOable  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying  during  regular  office  hours, 
commenelng  as  soon  as  practicable  hut  not 
later  than  the  end  oi  the  second  day  foUow- 
Ing  the  day  during  which  It  was  received, 
and  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  dupUoatlng  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  person:  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

paoHiarnoN  of  coirrraimoKS  in  name  of 

AMOTHSS 

Sec.  310.  Ko  person  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  name  at  another  person,  and  no 
person  shaU  knowingly  accept  a  contribu- 
tion made  by  one  person  in  the  name  ot  an- 
other person. 

rsMALZT  roa  violations 
Sbc.  311.  Any  person  who  vlcdates  any  of 
the  provisions  at  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

STATE  LAWS  NOT  AFFECTED 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  tlUe  shall  be 
deemed  to  invalidate  or  make  lnim>pllcable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law,  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  In  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
tiUe. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  ahall  en- 
courage, and  cooperate  with,  the  election  of- 
ficials In  the  several  States  to  develop  pro- 
cedures which  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  miiltlple  filings  by  permitting  the  filing 
of  copies  of  Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the 
State  requirements. 

PAETIAL  INTAUDITT 

Sec.  313.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

KEFEALINa  CLATSE 

Sec.  314.  (a)  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  1936  (3  U.S.C.  f!  241-250)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  conviction  under  this 
title,  where  the  punishment  Inflioted  does 
not  Include  imprisonment,  such  convic- 
tion shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  convic- 
tion only. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  cansideratlon 
of  Calendar  No.  264,  S.  2308. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  hill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  nooe, 
and  it  is  80  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

QQOBXTM  CALL 

Itr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 


Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKltAN.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  (luurum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

nofnan  or  trk  nooa 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  lAr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
additional  staff  members  on  the  floor 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  l^rginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  rie^t  to  object,  what 
was  the  request? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  have  additional 
staff  members  from  the  committee  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  the 
Senator  limit  the  number  of  staff  mem- 
bers? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  limit  it  to  eight. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  liave  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  have  two  staff 
members  on  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  S.  2308. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  object — would  the  Sen- 
ator make  it  clear  that  those  staff  mem- 
bers will  not  remain  on  the  floor  during 
rollcall  votes? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  certainly  wlU  do  that. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  two  staff  members  on 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, provided  they  will  not  be  on  the 
floor  during  any  roUcall  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  and  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  I  present 

It  to  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
we  have  a  standing  rule,  informal  though 
it  may  be,  that  staff  members  generally 
do  not  remain  on  the  floor  during  roll- 
call  votes.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^^inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  re^Kmd.  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  was  entered  into 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  with  re- 
spect to  staff  personnel  not  remaining  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  a  roU- 
call vote  was  made  to  apjdy  only  to  clerks 
of  Senators  but  not  to  clerks  of  commit- 
tees. 


Mr.  SPABKICAN.  I  am  grateful  to  ttM 
deputy  leader  for  that  darlfloation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  also  that  I  may  have 
two  staff  members  on  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  not  remain 
in  the  Chamber  during  roUcall  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object— I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  win  have  to  object  if  such  re- 
quests continue  to  be  made,  except  on  the 
part  of  Senators  who  have  leading  as- 
signments in  connecti(Hi  with  the  Ull 
before  the  Senate;  I  do  not  object  to  the 
requests  thus  far  made — ^with  the  stipu- 
lation that  those  staff  people  who  are 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  stay  seated 
and  be  quiet;  dse.  BIr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  ask  the  Ctiair  to  call  them  to 
order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ur.  President,  again 
I  invito  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  tliis:  I  fully  agree 
with  his  statement,  and  may  I  say  that 
those  who  have  made  requests  do  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
understand  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  also  suggest  that, 
insofar  as  it  may  be  practicable,  while  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  have  two 
staff  members  here,  not  more  than  one 
of  them  should  sit  on  the  floor  with  him. 
and  the  other  should  probably  stay  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yidd  further,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  those  Senators  who 
have  asked  for  additional  staff  members 
to  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  would 
supply  the  names  of  those  staff  mem- 
bers to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  so  that  the 
order  may  be  precisely  and  appropriately 
implemented. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  with  respect 
to  the  individual  Senators  rather  than 
the  committee? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  ask  the  Senator  to  jrleld 
one  additional  time 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms — and  if 
it  is  not  clear,  I  ask  unanimous  consent — 
that  staff  members  of  committees  which 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  measure 
being  considered  at  a  particular  time  are 
not  included  in  that  regulation  which  al- 
lows up  to  four  staff  members  of  any  one 
committee  to  remain  on  the  floor  at  any 
one  time  without  unanimous  consent 
being  granted. 

The  KIESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoao  at  this  point  a  section-by- 
section  summary  of  S.  2308,  the  MH  under 
coosideratton,  and  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  this  summary  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Smioir  BT  Sacnoir  StntMjan  ov  S.  330e 

■HOIT  TITLX 

Section  1.— The  short  title  of  the  legisla- 
tion l3  "Smergency  Loan  Qiianintee  Act". 

K8TABUSHICZNT    OV    BOAKO 

Section  2. — Creates  an  Emergency  Loan 
Ouarantee  Boam  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Board")  oompoMd  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  T^eaoury  as  Chairman,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Oovernora  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  during  the  pendency  of  an 
appUcation  for  a  loan  guarantee  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  whose 
district  the  prospective  borrower  Is  located 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
Declslmis  of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority 
vote  of  all  the  members  except  as  to  pro- 
cedural matters,  which  may  be  made  by  the 
two  permanent  members  of  the  Board. 

AUTHOBTrr 

Seetitm  3. — Provides  that  the  Board  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  it  deems  appro- 
priate may  guarantee  loans  which  meet  the 
spedfled  requirements. 

UMTTATIONS  AND  CONDmONS 

Sec«of»  <.— (a)(1)  Sets  forth  the  eco- 
nomic criteria  and  provldee  that  a  guarantee 
of  a  loan  may  be  made  only  if  the  Board 
finds  (A)  the  loan  is  needed  to  enable  the 
borrower  to  continue  to  furnish  goods  or 
services  and  failure  to  meet  this  need  would 
adversely  and  seriously  affect  the  economy  of 
or  employment  In  the  nation  or  any  region 
thereof.  (B)  credit  Is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  borrower  under  reasonable  terms 
or  conditions,  and  (C)  the  prospective  earn- 
ing power  of  the  borrower  together  with  the 
value  of  the  security  pledged,  furnish  reason- 
able assurance  that  It  will  be  able  to  repay 
the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  and  afford 
reasonable  protection  to  the  0nlted  States. 

(a)  (2)  Requires  lender  to  certify  that  It 
would  not  make  the  loan  without  such  guar- 
antee. _ 

(b)  Requires  that  loans  be  payable  in  not 
more  than  five  years  but  may  be  renewed  for 
not  more  than  an  additional  three  years. 

(c)  Provides  that  guaranteed  loans  shall 
bear  Interest  at  rates  detemUned  by  the 
Boiurd  to  be  reasonable. 

aWJUaiTT    FOt   LOAN   CTTAaANTSSS 

Section  5. — Directs  the  Board  that  In  ne- 
gotiating a  loan  guarantee  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  arrange  that  the  loan  to  be  guar- 
anteed be  secitfed  by  sufflclent  property  of 
the  enterprise  to  coUaterallBe  fully  the 
amount  of  the  loan  guarantee. 

BaQUlUOCKMTS   APPUCABLX   TO   LOAN 
CXTABANmS 

Section  «.— (a)  Provides  that  no  dividends 
may  be  declared  by  enterprise  on  common 
stock  during  any  period  In  which  there  U 
principal  or  Interest  unpaid  on  guaranteed 
loan.  Also,  enterprise  may  make  no  payment 
on  other  Indebtedness  to  lender  whose  loan 
has  been  guaranteed  while  there  Is  any  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  unpaid  on  guaranteed  loan 
Also,  provides  that  Board  may  waive  this 
requirement  on  determination  that  such 
waiver  would  be  consistent  with  reasonable 
protection  of  interest  of  the  U.S. 

(b)  Provides  If  the  Board  determines  need 
for  guarantee  is  result  of  faUure  of  manage- 
ment to  exercise  reasonable  business  pru- 
dence. Board  shall  require  before  guarantee- 
ing any  loans  such  management  changes  as 
Board  deems  necessary. 

(c)  Requires  that  the  Board  receive 
audited  financial  sUtement  befoi«  g\iaran- 
teelsmade. 

(d)  Provides  no  payments  shall  be  made 
or  become  due  unless  lender  has  exhaxisted 
any  remedies  which  It  may  have  under  guar- 
antee agreement. 

(e)  (1)  Directs  Board  to  satisfy  Itaelt  that 
underlying  loan  agreement  contains  stand- 
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ard  covenants  and  that  they  are  provisions 
that  the  underlying  agreements  cannot  be 
amended  or  any  provisions  waived  without 
prior  consent  of  Board. 

(2)  Provides  that  guarantee  authcnity 
shaU  be  in  force  on  each  occasion  when  bor- 
rower seeks  advance  under  loan  agreement 
only  if  lender  gives  Board  ten  days  notice  in 
writing  of  Its  Intent  to  provide  borrower 
with  funds  and  lender  certifies  that  as  of 
date  of  notice  borrower  is  not  In  default  and 
if  default  has  taken  place,  clrcimutances 
concerning  it,  provided  Board  may  waive 
such  default  where  such  waiver  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  reasonable  protection  of  United 
States.  Borrower  must  also  provide  Board 
with  plan  setting  forth  expenditures  for 
which  the  advance  wlU  be  used  and  report 
to  Board  extent  to  which  such  advances  were 
expended  according  to  plan. 

(f)  Requires  any  guarantee  agreement  to 
contain  requirement  as  between  Board  and 
lender  that  Board  have  priority  with  re^>ect 
to  and  to  extent  of  lender's  Interest  In  any 
collateral  securing  loan  and  any  earlier  out- 
standing loans.  Term  collateral  in  Section  8 
(f)  Includes  all  assets  pledged  under  loan 
agreements  and.  If  appropriate  in  Board's 
opinion,  all  sums  of  borrower  on  deposit 
with  lenders  and  subject  to  offset  under 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

iNsPBcnoM    or    oocxticents;    AxrrHoaiTT    to 
oisAPPaovx  CEXTAm  tsansactions 

Section  7. — Provides  for  Board  inspection 
of  corporate  books  and  records  and  related 
materials  bearing  on  loan  guarantee. 
MAziMtnc  obligation 

Section  8. — Provides  maximum  obligation 
of  Board  under  all  outstanding  loans  guar- 
anteed shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  $2  bil- 
lion. Board  is  limited  in  guaranteeing  loans 
to  any  one  borrower  to  $250  million. 

XMEXCSNCT    LOAN    CtrAKANTEX    rOND 

Section  0. — (a)  Establishes  In  Treastiry  an 
emergency  loan  guarantee  fund  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Board. 

(b)  Requires  Board  to  prescribe  and  collect 
guarantee  fee  In  connection  with  each  guar- 
anteed loan. 

(c)  Provides  that  payments  required  to  be 
made  as  consequence  of  any  guarantee  by 
Board  ahall  be  made  from  loan  guarantee 
fund.  In  event  such  funds  are  Insufficient. 
Board  is  authorized  to  Issue  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  and  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  purchase 
any  notes  and  other  obUgatlons. 

FBSBBAL  KBSKBVB  BANKS  AS  nsCAL  AGENTS 

Section  10. — Provides  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  which  Is  requested  to  do  so  shall  act  as 
fiscal  agent  for  Board  or  reimbursable  basis. 

PBOTKCnON   or  QOVSBNMXNT'S   INTXaKST 

Section  11.— (a)  Provides  that  Attorney 
Oeneral  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  enforce  any  right  accruing  to 
United  States  as  result  of  issuance  of  any 
guarantee  under  Act. 

(b)  Provides  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  borrower  amount  of  any  payments 
made  under  any  guarantee  agreement  and 
that  Board  upon  making  any  such  pajmient 
shaU  be  subrogated  to  aU  rights  of  recipient. 

CONGKESSIONAL    BEVIKW 

Section  12. — (a)  Directs  Board  shall  not 
guarantee  or  make  commitment  to  guarantee 
any  loan  after  October  1, 1971,  unless,  at  least 
20  days  prior  to  making  such  guarantee  Con- 
gress Is  notified  of  Board's  Intention  to  make 
such  guarantee  together  with  detailed  Justi- 
fication. A  period  of  20  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  following  receipt 
of  notification  must  elapse  without  passage 
by  either  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
a  resolution  stating  that  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  as  case  may  be,  does  not 
approve  of  proposed  guarantee. 


nPOBTS 

Section  13. — Requires  Board  to  submit  an- 
nuaUy  fiUl  report  of  its  operaUons.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  annual  report.  Board  ahall  submit 
special  report  not  later  than  June  30,  1973, 
which  shall  include  full  report  of  Its  opera- 
tions together  with  recommendations  as  to 
need  to  continue  guarantee  program  beyond 
termination  date  specified  In  Section  14. 

TKamNATION 

Section  14. — ^Terminates  Bocu-d's  author- 
ity to  enter  Into  any  guarantee  on  December 
13,  1973.  Such  termination  does  not  affect 
carrying  out  of  any  contract,  guarantee,  com- 
mitment or  other  obligation  prior  to  that 
date. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  we  commence  considering  to- 
day; that  is,  S.  2308,  is  a  bill  which  was 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  after  some  16 
days  of  hearings  and  3  days  of  executive 
session. 

The  committee  bill  would  grant  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
provide  emergency  locm  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises  where  capital 
markets  are  otherwise  inadequate  to  meet 
their  credit  needs  and  when  failure  ol 
such  enterprises  would  result  in  serious 
and  adverse  damage  to  the  economy  or 
employment  of  the  Nation  or  a  region  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  the  administration,  in 
May  of  this  year,  asked  the  Congress  for 
general  legislation  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  bill.  On  May  18, 
I  introduced  for  myself  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  S.  1891  which  onbodied 
the  administration's  request.  While  S. 
1891  was  written  in  general  terms,  it  was 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  was  to  guarantee  a  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $250  million  for  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  which,  because  of  various 
reasons,  found  itself  in  dire  financial  cir- 
cumstances and  indeed  faced  bankruptcy. 
The  administration  believed  that  the 
only  way  to  save  this  corporation  and 
some  60,000  Jobs  in  the  aerospace  and 
related  industries,  was  through  a  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed lOfUX 

I  might  point  out  here,  that  the  type  of 
legislation  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion in  S.  1891  had  been  suggested  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  earlier  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  had 
stated,  in  effect,  that  emergency  standby 
authority  was  needed  by  the  Government 
to  help  major  business  enterprises  when 
capital  markets  were  insu£acient  and 
when  the  collapse  of  such  major  enter- 
prises could  materially  affect  the  econ- 
<xny  of  the  Nation  or  region  thereof.  Very 
shortly  after  the  administration  made 
its  proposal  which  was  contained  in  S. 
1891,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reduced  his  proposals  to 
writing  suid  requested  that  they  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress.  Senator  Tower 
and  I  introduced  those  proposals  on 
June  7  as  S.  2016,  and  that  bill  became 
a  subject  of  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee along  with  the  administration's 
bill  S.  1891.  In  addition,  there  were  sev- 
eral other  bills  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  other  Members  of  this  body  that 
were  also  considered  during  the  16  days 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 
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After  very  careful  consideration  of  this 
matter  at  committee  level,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  we  should  take  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  provide  general 
emergency  authority  on  a  standby  basis 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
guarantee  loans  for  major  business 
enterprises. 

S.  2308,  which  represents  the  commit- 
tee's efforts,  was  reported  by  a  2-to-l  vote 
to  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
bill.  like  any  measure  that  comes  before 
this  body,  it  contains  some  provisions 
with  which  I  am  not  particularly  pleased. 
However.  It  is  a  measure  which  was 
developed  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  measure  which  I  support. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill. 

First,  the  bill  provides,  on  an  emer- 
gency and  temporary  basis,  a  $2  billion 
authorization  for  carrying  out  a  loan 
guarantee  program.  Under  the  bill  no 
one  enterprise  could  obtain  a  guaranteed 
loan  in  excess  of  $250  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  terminates  the  authority  to 
enter  into  guaranteed  loans  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  these  guarantees  could  be  made  for 
a  period  of  5  years  with  a  renewal  period 
of  3  years.  Naturally,  any  guarantee  in 
effect  on  December  31,  1973,  would  con- 
tinue for  the  term  contained  in  the 
guarantee  document  and  for  any  portion 
of  the  renewal  term. 

May  I  say  that  the  shorter  time  that 
we  decided  on,  the  little  over  2-year  lim- 
itation in  the  mestsure,  was  recommended 
1^  Dr.  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  by  various  other  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  us.  I  agree  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  Congress  to  review 
the  situation  at  that  time,  and  the  com- 
mittee hsul  no  difSculty  in  agreeing  upon 
that  shorter  limitation. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  an  "Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Board"  to  admin- 
ister the  guarantee  authority  created  by 
this  legislation.  The  Board  would  consist 
of  three  members,  two  of  whom  are  per- 
manent members  and  one  of  whom  is  a 
so-called  floater  member  whose  Iden- 
tity in  the  case  of  a  given  application 
would  depend  upon  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  applicant  enterprise.  The  two 
permanent  members  of  the  Board  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would  be 
designated  as  Chairman,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
third  member  is  the  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  in  whose  district 
the  prospective  borrower  is  located.  Deci- 
sions of  the  Board  regarding  the  granting 
or  denial  of  a  guaranteed  loan  would  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote;  decisions  of  the 
Board  regarding  administrative  matters 
would  be  made  by  the  two  permanent 
members  of  the  Board.  The  bill  does  not 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  new 
administrative  agency  to  administer  the 
guarantee  program.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Board  would  oi>erate  with  minimum  staff, 
and  that  staff  would  be  supplied  from  the 
agencies  of  the  Board  members. 

The  bill,  of  course,  provides  the  Board 
with  discretionary  authority  to  make 
such  terms  and  ccmditions  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate to  make  commitments  to  guar- 
antee or  guarantees  to  lenders  against 


loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on  loans  im- 
der  the  legislation. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  that  a  guar- 
antee may  be  made  only  If  the  Board 
finds  that,  first,  the  loan  is  needed  to  en- 
able the  borrower  to  continue  to  furnish 
goods  or  services  and  failure  to  meet 
this  need  would  adversely  smd  seriously 
affect  the  economy  of  or  employment  in 
the  Nation  or  any  region  thereof;  sec- 
ond, credit  is  not  otherwise  available  to 
the  borrower  under  reasonable  terms  or 
conditions;  and,  third,  the  prospective 
earning  power  of  the  borrower  together 
with  the  character  and  value  of  the  se- 
curity pledged,  furnish  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  borrower  will  be  able  to 
repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  un- 
der the  guarantee  and  afford  reasonable 
protection  to  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, the  bill  requires  that  any  lender 
being  guaranteed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  must  certify  tha*  it  would  not 
make  a  guaranteed  loan  to  a  major  en- 
terprise without  the  guarantee. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  act  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  rates  not  to  exceed  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Board  to  be  reasonable, 
taking  into  account  the  range  of  Interest 
rate  prevailing  in  the  private  market 
for  similar  loans  and  the  risk  assumed. 
The  Board  would  also  prescribe  a  guar- 
antee fee  that  would  be  paid  by  the 
enterprise  as  a  cost  of  the  guarantee.  It 
is  certainly  the  committee's  intent  that 
this  giiarantee  fee  will  be  adequate  to 
support  the  Government's  administrative 
cost  in  handling  the  guarantee,  and  will 
reflect  the  risks  assimied  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  far  been 
discussing  the  requirements  of  the  bill 
as  they  relate  to  the  general  authority, 
limits  and  conditions,  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  guarantee  program. 
I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  bill  estab- 
lished discretionary  authority  within  the 
Board  for  making  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  a  guarantee  would  be 
made.  The  committee  bill,  however,  goes 
much  further  than  general  requirements. 
It,  in  fact,  prescribes  many  of  the  re- 
quirements that  must  be  either  contained 
in  the  guarantee  document  or  imposed 
upon  the  borrower  enterprise  receiving 
the  loan  or  the  lender  receiving  the  gruar- 
antee.  For  example,  the  bill  requires  that 
no  dividends  may  be  declared  by  the  en- 
terprise on  common  stock  during  any  pe- 
riod in  which  there  is  principal  or  in- 
terest uni»id  on  the  guaranteed  loan. 
Also,  the  enterprise  may  make  no  pay- 
ment on  other  indebtednesses  to  lenders 
whose  loan  has  been  guaranteed  while 
there  Is  any  principal  or  interest  unpaid 
on  the  guaranteed  loan.  The  bill  does, 
however,  grant  the  Board  authority  to 
weigh  these  two  requirements  on  a  deter- 
mination that  such  a  waiver  would  be 
consistent  with  reasonable  protection  of 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  if 
the  Board  determines  the  need  for  a 
guarantee  is  the  result  of  a  failure  of 
management  to  exercise  reasonable  busi- 
ness prudence,  then  the  Board  shall  re- 
quire, before  granting  any  loan,  such 
management  changes  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary. 


The  bill  requires  the  Board  to  require 
audited  financial  statements  before  any 
guarantee  can  be  made.  It  provides  that 
no  payment  on  the  guarantee  shall  be 
made  or  become  due  unless  the  lender 
has  exhausted  any  remedies  it  may  have 
under  the  guarantee  agreement.  It  di- 
rects the  Board  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
imderlying  loan  agreement  contains 
standard  covenants  and  that  there  are 
provisions  that  the  imderlying  agree- 
ments cannot  be  amended  or  any  provi- 
sion waived  without  prior  consent  of  the 
Board.  It  also  provides  that  no  advance- 
ment under  the  loan  can  be  made  with- 
out 10  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Board  that  the  borrower  is  not  In  de- 
fault, and  it  further  provides  that  before 
any  advancement  can  be  made,  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  advance  is  submitted 
to  the  Board.  It  also  requires  that  the 
lender  advise  the  Board  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  advances  were  not  ex- 
pended according  to  the  plan.  Further- 
more, the  bill  requires  any  guarantee 
agreement  to  contain  requirements  by 
the  Board  of  the  lender  that  the  Board 
shall  be  prior  with  respect  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lender's  interest  in  any  col- 
lateral securing  the  loan  and  any  earlier 
outstanding  loans.  The  term  collateral 
includes  all  assets  pledged  imder  the  loan 
agreement  and,  if  appropriate  in  the 
Board's  judgment,  all  sums  of  the  bor- 
rower on  deposit  with  lenders  and  sub- 
ject to  offset  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
not  guarantee  or  make  any  commitments 
to  guarantee  any  loan  after  October  1. 
1971.  unless  at  letist  20  days  prior  to  mak- 
ing such  a  guarantee.  Congress  is  notified 
of  the  Board's  intention  to  make  such  a 
guarantee  together  with  a  detailed  justi- 
fication therefor.  A  period  of  20  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
following  receipt  of  notification  must 
elapse  without  passage  of  either  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives,  stating  that 
the  Senate  or  House,  as  the  case  may  be, 
does  not  approve  the  proposed  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  this  Is  a  rather 
general  statement  of  the  bUl,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  sets  out  about  as  clearly  as  it  can 
be  done  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  for  large, 
well-established,  and  credit-worthy  en- 
terprises to  experience  difSculty  in  ob- 
taining needed  credit.  Failure  to  provide 
credit  to  such  enterprises  could  have 
serious  and  adverse  effects  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy  or  on  the  economy  of  a 
region  of  the  Nation.  The  failure  of  the 
enterprises  could  be  extremely  costly  in 
terms  of  jobs  destroyed,  confidence 
impaired.  Income  lost,  and  goods  not 
produced. 

There  is  a  need  to  avoid  serious  dis- 
ruptions of  this  character  and  the  com- 
mittee firmly  believes  that  legislation 
with  standby  authority  and  general 
standards  and  procedures  to  deal  with 
these  problems  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  committee  bill  will  permit  these 
problems  to  be  reviewed  and  decided  in 
a  systematic  method  under  qiedfled 
conditions  and  with  congressional  over- 
sight. 

The  existence  of  this  authority  should 
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not  In  any  real  sense  erode  the  disci- 
plines of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Indeed,  the  authority  established  by  the 
committee  bill  should  assist  In  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Nation's  productive  capa- 
bility and  protect  against  a  highly  spe- 
cialized risk.  Guarantees  can  be  granted 
under  the  specified  conditions  in  the  un 
at  small  risk  to  the  Federal  Ooremment 
with  substantial  benefits  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  say  that  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  would  be  eligible  to 
receiTe  a  guaranteed  loan  under  the 
committee  bUl.  If  the  board  decides  that 
it  meets  the  conditions  that  have  been 
laid  down.  In  fact,  administration  ofS- 
clals  testified  to  our  committee  that  that 
corporaticn  would  undodDtedly  be  the 
first  iMnHlcant.  aiKi  that  the  corpora- 
tion's request  would  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration.  It  would,  however, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  be  left 
up,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  determination 
of  the  three-man  board  which  I  have 
described  to  pass  upon  the  Lockheed 
application. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  type  of  situ- 
ation which  might  be  considered  under 
the  bUl.  it  is  helpful  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
mittee's reeord  of  hearings  on  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation,  where  It  is 
estimated  that  with  additional  private 
funds  of  $250  million  imder  government 
guarantee— with  adequate  collaterallza- 
tion  of  the  government's  exposure  under 
the  guarantee — approximately  60,000 
Jobs  (coimtlng  the  Indirect  Impact), 
could  be  saved,  a  $1.3  billion  investment 
in  the  c<xnpany's  L-1011  air  bus  program 
could  be  turned  Into  usable  equipment, 
vital  competition  could  be  maintained  in 
the  airframe  industry,  a  productive  ma- 
jor enterprise  and  defense  contractor 
could  coDtinoe  as  a  going  concern,  and 
a  major  disturbance  to  the  national 
economy  could  be  avoided. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Conioration  is  one 
of  the  three  remaining  United  States 
producers  of  large  commercial  aircraft. 
As  the  result  of  major  changes  in  fed- 
wal  spending  programs,  the  aerospace 
Industry  of  which  Lockheed  Is  an  impor- 
tant monber  is  in  a  depressed  economic 
condition.  The  direct  employment  and 
re-employment  prospects  of  nearly  35,- 
000  employees  at  Lockheed  and  Its  ma- 
jor L-1011  air  bus  suppliers'  plants 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  termina- 
tion of  the  program. 

Additionally,  due  to  the  advanced 
state  of  the  L-1011  program,  an  esti- 
mated Inventory  investment  of  $350  mil- 
lion is  held  by  suppliers;  the  probable 
worthlessness  of  this  inventory  in  the 
event  of  program  termination  would 
strain  the  financial  resources  of  many 
suK>Uers;  in  fact,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  that  some  sup- 
pliers would  face  financial  ruin  and  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  Moreover, 
among  the  creditors  of  Lockheed  are 
three  large  UJS.  airlines  which  have 
made  advance  pajrments  of  $240  million 
toward  the  purchase  of  L-1011  aircraft. 
The  questiooable  value  of  these  unse- 
cured claims  against  Lockheed  would 
obviously  hamper  efforts  of  these  air- 
lines to  make  alternative  arrangements 
and  this  could  endanger  their  competi- 


tive position  among  domestic  air  car- 
riers. The  loss  of  these  advancements 
could  also  seriously  jeopardize  the  fi- 
nancial standing  of  these  companies. 

The  committee  received  evidence  that 
when  the  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  and 
the  termination  of  the  L-1011  program 
are  viewed  as  an  abnormal  business  dis- 
turbance, tliey  are  estimated  to  impose  a 
social  awt  oo.  the  private  economy  of 
$260  to  $380  million  depending  on  the 
duration  of  the  adjustment  period.  This 
cost  is  equal  to  the  QNP  lost  through  the 
tmemployment  of  aerospace  workers  and 
capital  during  the  extra  period  which  Is 
necessary  to  effect  their  reonployment. 
This  extra  period  is  required  because: 
First,  Lockheed  is  one  of  but  three  air- 
frame liroducers:  second,  the  aerospace 
industry  is  already  depressed;  and  third, 
large  losses  which  would  be  suffered  by 
airlines  and  by  suppliers  would  severely 
impair  their  ability  to  adjust. 

Included  in  this  aggregate  economic 
loss,  in  addition  to  lost  disposable  income 
of  workers  and  the  gross  product  of  capi- 
tal, is  a  federal  income  tax  loss  estimated 
to  be  $65  to  $95  million,  depending  on 
the  duration  of  the  excess  adjustment 
period.  Additionally,  loss  recognition  by 
creditors,  shareholders  and  suppliers  of 
Lockheed  will  result  in  short  run  federal 
revenue  losses.  Although  these  may  be 
expected  to  be  recovered  in  the  long 
run.  they  will  aggregate  from  $275  to 
$340  million,  depending  on  the  realiza- 
tion rate  of  creditors  and  th^  tax  status, 
in  the  few  years  immediately  following 
the  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed.  Finally,  ad- 
ditional unemployment  compensation 
paid  out  to  displaced  workers  win 
amount  to  $50  to  $75  mlUlon,  depending 
on  duration  of  the  excess  adjustment 
period. 

It  will  be  argued  by  some  that  this  bill 
is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  Lock- 
heed. The  majority  of  the  committee  be- 
lieves otherwise.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  William 
MoChesoey  Martin,  as  well  as  others, 
have  advocated  for  some  time  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  emergency 
standby  authority  of  the  nature  provided 
in  tills  legislation  to  help  major  business 
enterprises  that,  when  they  are  in  dire 
financial  straits,  could  have  adverse  and 
serious  effect  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  or  any  region  thereof. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  insert  here  Uie 
fact  that  back  in  the  very  beginning  ot 
this  year  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  580,  that 
provided  a  somewhat  similar  program. 
I  must  say  that  it  went  furtlier,  birt, 
nevertheless,  it  included  practically  all 
the  features  that  we  have  in  this  bill,  and 
other  bills  have  been  introduced.  Senator 
jAvrrs  introduced  a  bill;  Senator  Hdm- 
PHRXT  introduced  a  somewhat  similar 
bill.  There  were  probably  a  couple  al 
others  that  I  Just  do  not  recall  at  this 
time.  All  these  bUIs  were  before  us  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  tiearings  and  the 
consideration  of  legislation  to  present  to 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  program  we  have 
proposed  here  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
needed  to  be  developed  in  order  to  help 
the  Nation's  private  enterprises  in  world 
competitive    markets,    especially    since 


other  countries  have  programs  for  help, 
ing  their  private  business  when  they  are 
competing  in  world  markets. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  orderly  and  system- 
atic means  of  providing  guaranteed  loans 
to  private  enterprises  that  require  such 
loans  and  meet  eligibility  requirements 
provided  In  the  bill  for  such  a  loan.  The 
biU  contains  all  the  proper  checks  and 
balances  to  protect  the  Govemmwit's  and 
the  public's  interests. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  tem- 
porary emergency  program  could  be  most 
valuable  in  providing  experience  and  In- 
formation to  determine  the  extent,  if 
any,  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  private  enterprises  tn  the 
future. 

I  beheve  that  the  bill  shotild  be  passed, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  ex- 
peditiously on  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  frtnn  Alabama,  for  his  very 
thorough  statement  setting  forth  the 
substance  of  the  bill  and  the  reasons  for 
the  emergency  loan  guarantee  atithority 
which  the  committee  has  recommended 
to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action  in 
S.  2308. 

I  might  note — perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  not  even  aware  of  this 
yet — that  the  House  Banking  Committee 
has  just  reported  precisely  the  same  bill 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  11,  so  a  similar  bill  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  of  Repre- 

SCTl  tft  ti  YCS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  !i«r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  know  it. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  news,  and  I  think 
it  augurs  well  for  prompt  enactment  of 
the  measure  and  sending  it  down  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  hope  so.  I  would 
hope  that  Senators  would  address  them- 
selves to  this  measure  as  succincUy  as 
possible,  so  that  we  may  expedite  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation of  the  committee's  intoit  in 
structiulng  the  bill  tis  it  has,  and  further, 
I  would  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
very  capable  leadership  tn  guiding  the 
conunittee  through  a  most  complex  mat- 
ter and  generating  a  very  sound  piece  of 
legislation. 

This  legislation  may  be  among  the 
most  important  economic  legislation  con- 
sidered by  this  body  in  recent  history.  It 
is  legislation  designed  to  save  jobs  in  a 
period  of  relatively  high  imemployment. 
to  maintain  confidence  in  our  credit  mar- 
kets, and  to  assure  a  degree  of  competi- 
tion in  concentrated  industries.  In  sum. 
it  is  legislation  designed  to  benefit  the 
American  citizen  and  the  public  Interest. 
We  speak  often  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
need  to  save  and  to  create  jobs,  to  pro- 
mote economic  stability,  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  consumer,  and  yet  we 
rarely  have  a  bill  before  us  which  indeed 
does  all  of  these  things,  and  with  vir- 
tually no  cost  involved  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  go  to  great  expense  to  set  up  tre- 
mendous Government  bureaucracies  to 
minister  to  the  public  interests  in  em- 
plojrment,  economic  stability,  and  compe- 
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tiUon:  the  Labor  Department,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Seciuities  and 
Exchange  Commission — these  are  all  ex- 
amples of  the  agencies  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  established  to  help  protect 
the  public  interest  in  these  economic 
matters;  the  list  of  the  actual  assistance 
programs  the  Government  administers 
would  require  reprinting  the  entire  Roth 
study.  But  in  this  bill,  by  the  expedient 
use  of  the  stabilizing  application  of  gov- 
ernmental guarantee  authority,  we  will 
be  utilizing  the  private  system  itself  to 
protect  jobs,  to  maintain  economic  sta- 
bility, and  to  protect  the  consumer,  with- 
out the  need  to  invoke  the  costly  aid  of 
comprehensive  governmental  programs 
and  assistance.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  au- 
thorize this  emergency  loan  guarantee 
authority,  we  may  well  be  faced  with 
such  an  unemployment  problem  in  the 
aerospace  industry  alone  that  expensive 
cash-outiay  governmental  programs  may 
have  to  be  established  or  expanded  to 
help  rectify  the  situation. 

We  hear  objections  from  many  quar- 
ters that  this  type  of  assistance  Is  a  new 
and  dangerous  breed  of  governmental  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  commerce 
and  the  structure  of  our  economy.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  naive  view  in  the  extreme. 
Our  system  is  and  always  has  been  a 
mixed  free  enterprise  system,  one  that 
involves  the  Judicious  use  of  governmen- 
tal authority  over  interstate  commerce 
to  Impose  certain  public-interest  deci- 
sions on  the  basic  structiu^  of  a  free  en- 
terprise economy.  So  It  Is,  that  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  regulate 
monopolies  in  the  public  interest;  license 
certain  occupations  in  the  public  inter- 
est; set  food,  drug,  and  product  stand- 
ards in  the  public  interest;  subsidize  re- 
search and  development  costs  in  the  pub- 
lic interest;  subsidize  housing  produc- 
tion and  ownership  in  the  public  inter- 
est; and  so  on  for  countiess  examples. 
Most  pertinent  are  the  RFC  and  the 
SBA  type  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams which  have  helped  to  prevent  the 
failures  of  viable  enterprises  due  to  tem- 
porary setbacks  or  credit  shortage  prob- 
lems. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
aspects  of  governmental  intervention  in 
and  regulation  of  the  marketplace,  and 
I  argue  against  those  that  seem  imwise 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Every  such  in- 
tervention decision  by  Congress  involves 
a  trade-off  decision  as  to  the  benefits  to 
be  provided  to  the  public  and  to  the 
parties  concerned,  as  against  the  costs 
to  the  public,  the  parties  concerned,  and 
the  Integrity  of  the  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental system  under  which  the  deci- 
sion Is  beinig  made.  I  would  stop  well 
short  of  saying  that  the  benefits  of  na- 
tionalization of  the  railroads,  for  exam- 
ple, if  in  fact  there  are  any,  would  be 
worth  the  costs  of  the  accompanying 
governmental  ineptness  as  a  business  op- 
erator and  the  destruction  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  economic  system  that  would 
be  involved  in  such  a  step.  Yet  in  the  case 
before  us,  I  do  feel  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  utilization  of  a  limited 
amount  of  governmental  power,  on  a 


temporary  basis,  to  stabilize  the  finan- 
cial status  of  essentially  viable  major 
enterprises  in  order  to  protect  the  vast 
public  interest  in  the  survival  of  such 
enterprises,  is  justified.  It  is  a  trade-off 
decision,  as  are  all  others  we  make  in 
Congress.  We  are  certainly  not  embark- 
ing on  any  new  precedent  of  philosophy 
in  advocating  this  type  of  Government 
assistance;  at  most,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  question  of  quantity  difference  with 
prior  Government  experience  in  the 
guarantee  field.  The  higher  guarantee 
limits  involved  in  S.  2308  are  the  result 
of  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  credit 
needs  of  today's  large  enterprises;  the 
question  of  whether  it  breaks  with  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  philosophy  to  provide 
such  stabilizing  assistance  is  certainly  to 
be  answered  in  negative. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  any  free 
enterprise  system  that  must  rely  on  gov- 
ernmental guarantees  of  this  nature  for 
large  enterprises  Is  imperfect  and  that 
such  guarantee  authority  should  there- 
fore not  be  granted.  I  would  remind 
those  who  so  argue  that  the  same  char- 
acter of  objections  were  made  by  many 
to  the  approval  of  the  Constitution:  since 
it  was  obviously  not  perfect,  it  should 
not  therefore  be  approved.  I  think  that 
the  answer  James  Madison  made  to  these 
objections  was  timeless,  and  applies  as 
well  to  the  decision  of  Congress  on  the 
loan  guarantee  authority  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  approval  of  the  Constitution.  He 
said: 

It  Is  a  matter  both  of  wonder  and  regret, 
that  those  who  raise  so  many  objections 
against  the  new  Constitution  should  never 
call  to  mind  the  delects  of  that  which  la 
to  be  exchanged  for  It.  It  Is  not  necessary 
that  the  former  should  be  perfect:  It  Is  suf- 
ficient that  the  latter  Is  more  Imperfect. 

We  face  a  serious  and  adverse  eco- 
nomic and  emplosonent  impact  should  we 
let  major  firms  such  as  Lockheed  collapse 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  capital  mar- 
kets to  meet  their  emergency  credit 
needs.  The  committee  has  concluded  that 
this  impact  is,  in  Madison's  words,  a  more 
"imperfect"  state  of  affairs  than  would 
be  the  use  of  a  temporary  stabilizing 
force  frMn  the  Government  to  correct 
credit-market  imperfections.  Probably 
no  action  of  Government  can  correctly 
be  described  as  "perfect";  but  certainly 
some  governmental  actions  are  less  im- 
perfect than  some  other  governmental 
actions  or  inactions.  This  bill  is  <»ie  of 
those  "less  Imperfect"  cases.  In  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  less  objectionable  Govern- 
ment economic  actions  I  have  seen  be- 
cause it  involves  virtually  no  subsidiza- 
tion and  Instead  relies  on  stabilization  to 
accomplish  its  public  interest  purposes. 

In  siun,  our  committee  has  carefully 
considered  all  aspects  of  this  bill,  includ- 
ing the  makeup  and  independence  of 
the  administering  board,  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  guarantee  authority, 
the  means  available  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's security  Interest,  the  need  for 
congressional  review,  and  the  economic 
criteria  for  qualifying  enterprises  and 
circiunstances.  The  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, a  philosophically  consistent,  me- 
chanically sound  measure  which  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 


sider it  carefully  during  the  fioor  debate, 
and  I  believe  that  the  concltision  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  will  coincide  with  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  that  this  leg- 
islation is  a  vitally  important  emergency 
economic  measure  and  should  be  enacted 
with  all  due  speed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Prktis  of 
North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Cartes  to  be  ad- 
ditional managers  of  the  conference,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  CSLR. 

8629)  to  amend  tiUe  VH  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  increased 
manpower  for  the  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Uie 
Speaker  had  appcdnted  Mr.  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina  and  Mx.  Carter  to  be  ad- 
ditional memagers  of  the  conference,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  (HH. 

8630)  to  amend  titie  VHE  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  train- 
ing increased  numbers  of  nurses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
9417)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  ccuoference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,  Mr.  McDadk,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Del 
Clawson,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.B.  1824.  An  act  f or  tlie  relief  of  Clinton 
M.Hoose; 

H.R.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  O.  Orslnl  (nee  Marl) ; 

H.R.  1962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dah  Ml 
Kim; 

H.R.  1995.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Margaret  Oale; 

H.R.  2087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park  Ok 
Soo  and  Noh  Ml  Ok; 

H.R.  2107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bet- 
tencourt  de  Slmas; 

H.R.  2706.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlguellto 
Tbut  Benedicto; 

UR.  3803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Kyong 
Yl; 

H.R.  2816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rose 
MinutUlo: 

H.R.  2846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  E. 
CarroU; 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
James  Kates,  owner  of  the  Gladewater  DaUy 
Mirror; 

HJi.  9020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  process  egg  products  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  Act  for  a  certain  period 
of  time;  and 

H.J.  Res.  3.  A  Joint  resoluUon  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBzed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  108.  An  kct  for  tbe  relief  of  Kyung  Jo 
Mln  kud  Kyung  Sook  Mln: 

S.  145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bsther 
Catherine  Mllner; 

S.  161.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  the  West 
Fargo  Ploneo-  and  Dale  C.  Neeemeler; 

S.  696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Orada  laccarlno:  and 

8.  672.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Niclxdaae 
Demltrioa  ApoatolaUa. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subeequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  bhIjS  referred 

The  foUowlng  bUls  wa«  severally  read 
twice  by  their  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated. 

HJt.  1824.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clinton 
M.  Hooae: 

H.R.  1899.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  lifrs. 
Maria  O.  Orsinl  (nee  Marl); 

HJ1.1M3.  An  act  for  tbe  rdlef  of  Dab  Ml 
Kim: 

HJL  1M5.  An  act  tor  tbe  relief  of  Miss 
Margaret  Gale; 

H.R.  2087.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Park 
Ok  Soo  and  Nob  Ml  Ok: 

HJl.  2107.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Joee 
Bettenoourt  de  Slmas; 

HJt.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miguellto 
Tbut  Benedicto: 

HH.  2803.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  In  Kyong 
Tl; 

H.R.  2816.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Rose 
MlnutiUo: 

H.R.  2846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  E. 
Carroll;  and 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  for  the  rriief  of  Mary 
James  Kates,  owner  of  tbe  Gladewater  Dally 
Mirror;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  pending  bin  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  with  instructions  to 
bold  further  hearings  on  the  bill  and  re- 
port back  by  Thursday,  July  29.  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  speak  to  that  point 
a  little  further  on,  but  first  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  hearings  on  any  of  the  Sena- 
tors' desks.  The  bill  is  really  being  given 
the  red  carpet  treatment.  Here  we  have 
it  moved  ahead  of  other  blDs  with  the 
pending  business  laid  aside — moving  it 
ahead  before  hearings  are  made  available 
to  Senators. 

If  this  is  not  unprecedented,  it  is  un- 
usual. The  only  reason  we  have  hearings 
is  to  instruct  and  inform  the  Senate. 
Hearings  are  not  just  for  the  few  Sena- 
tivs  who  sit  on  a  particular  committee. 
This  is  such  a  complicated  bill  that  it  goes 
rlgbt  to  the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise 
S3^tem.  In  the  view  of  many  us,  we  should 
at  least  have  the  record  available,  but 
there  is  no  record  here  and  no  indication 
of  when  we  will  get  a  record. 

The  first  oUigation.  it  would  seem  to 
me,  of  a  congressional  committee,  after 
it  makes  the  record  and  holds  its  hear- 


ings. Is  to  make  the  hearings  available 
and  the  reomtL  available  to  the  Senate, 
so  that  the  Senate  will  have  a  bads  oo 
which  to  act,  and  so  that  all  Senators 
win  know  what  they  are  doing. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  record  is 
not  available.  Needless  to  say,  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  any  responsible  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  come  to  a  vote  on  any  amendments, 
or  on  the  blU  itself,  certainly,  until  we 
have  hearings  available  to  aU  Senators 
and  have  a  chaiuse  for  SenattMTS  to  ex- 
pl<Me  the  matter,  and  then  have  a  cou- 
ple of  days  to  consider  the  implications 
of  the  heculngs. 

This  is  a  record  of  16  days  of  hearings 
and  they  should  not  go  for  naught.  We 
should  not  have  empty  desks  with  no 
hearings  available.  Tbe  hearings  com- 
prised 1,200  pages.  I  have  taken  a  course 
in  rapid  reading,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
can  read  pretty  rapidly  now,  but  I  must 
say  tiiat  reading  1.200  pages  of  the  hear- 
ings would  take  some  time. 

I  do  not  expect  that  Senators  wiU  read 
every  page  ot  the  hearings  we  had  on 
this  guEu^ntee  biU,  but  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  try  to  read  some  of  it  because 
this  bill  constitutes  such  a  vital  issue  and 
we  are  taking  such  a  pr(rfound  step,  in 
the  view  of  many  people,  that  it  could 
have  serious  effect  on  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  could  more  aptly  be  called 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  However,  it  is  understand- 
able why  the  Lockheed  enthusiasts  would 
prefer  to  cloak  their  dubious  purposes  be- 
hind the  facade  of  general  legislation. 

A  Lockheed  bailout  can  be  made  to 
seem  less  odious  and  more  respectable  if 
it  is  disguised  within  a  general  program 
on  cooperate  welfare.  But.  of  course,  one 
does  not  really  improve  a  bad  product  by 
clever  packaging. 

The  original  loan  giiarantee  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  adminlsU-ation,  S.  1891, 
was  intended  to  begin  with  to  apply  only 
to  Lockheed.  The  total  guarantee  loan 
authority  of  up  to  $250  nrin»r>n  would 
have  been  used  exclusively  for  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  However,  after  2'^  weeks 
of  hearings,  it  was  evident  that  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  was  in  deep  trouble.  The  ad- 
ministration abruptly  changed  its  direc- 
tion and  supported  a  general  emergency 
loan,  guarantee  bill,  though  it  had  been 
previously  indicated  that  there  was  not 
enough  time  to  enact  a  general  statute. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Connally,  in  commenting  on 
several  general  guarantee  bills,  before 
the  committee  at  that  time  said : 

Frankly,  I  question  whether  tbe  time  avail- 
able permits  adequate  consideration  of  the 
older  bUla. 

Mr.  Connally  went  on  to  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  focus  its  attention  on  S.  1891, 
the  bill  that  is  exclusively  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  These  views 
were  echoed  even  more  forcefully  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweh)  , 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1891.  During  the  Sen- 
ate committee  hearings,  the  Senator 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Towkr)    said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee  wUl 
have  to  concentrate  on  the  Lockheed  ques- 


tion and  solv«  It  first  before  getting  into 
tbe  larger  permanent  program  concept,  since 
it  could  take  a  great  deal  more  testimony 
and  planning  to  permanently  set  up  a  pro- 
gram, than  we  have  time  to  do  before  we 
go  out  of  session  in  August. 

Now,  we  see  that  in  order  to  get  this 
Lockheed  matter  approved,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  it  would  be  necessary  to  clothe 
it  in  a  generic  bill  and  that  in  order 
to  get  that  bill  passed  it  was  necessary 
to  give  it  the  red-carpet  treatment,  give 
it  a  idiove.  and  lay  everything  else  aside, 
lay  the  biU  before  the  Senate  before  the 
hearings  were  even  printed,  and  push  the 
bin  through  by  virtue  of  sheer  power. 

Virtually  the  entire  record  of  the  Lock- 
heed hearings  was  focused  on  Lockheed 
only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statements 
by  both  the  Senator  from  Alabcuna  (Mr. 
Spaxkiun),  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  were  very, 
very  much  devoted  to  Lockheed.  Very 
little  consideration  was  given  to  any- 
thing other  than  the  $250  million  for 
Lockheed.  This  is  a  $2  biHion  bill.  It 
would  make  $2  billion  available  to  any  of 
the  big  corporations  which  may  be  in 
danger  of  going  bankrupt 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  know  of  any  other  corporation, 
other  than  Lockheed,  that  is  presently 
being  considered  for  a  guaranteed  loan 
imder  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  asked  that  specific  question  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Walker 
when  he  came  in  to  testify  on  the  generic 
bin.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know.  He 
said  that  there  msiy  well  be  other  com- 
panies. And  we  all  know  of  other  com- 
panies that  may  be  in  difficulties.  And 
others  may  come  in  and  apply,  but  they 
do  not  have  any  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  could  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance,  be 
eligible  under  the  pending  bin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  could  be  eligi- 
ble vaxder  the  biU.  Any  one  of  the  rail- 
roads could  be  eligible.  There  is  a  limi- 
tation of  $250  million  contained  in  the 
bin. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  this  legislation  means.  I  notice  that 
there  is  a  maximum  guarantee  of  $250 
million  in  the  bill.  What  is  the  minimum? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  mini- 
mum. However,  the  criterion  in  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Board  must  make  a 
judgment  that  without  the  benefit  of  the 
bill,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  company  could 
cause  serious  economic  stress  in  the  Na- 
tion or  in  a  region  of  the  Nation.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  wording  before  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  in  any  other  country, 
perhaps? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Just  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  it  would  have  to 
cover  a  broad  area  and  a  lot  ol  people; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  Is  cer- 
tainly the  expectation.  It  would  not  be 
available,  for  example,  to  smaU  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  some  information  on  this  mat- 
ter so  that  I  win  know  how  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  glad- 
ly yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  in  response  to  that  com- 
ment that  it  could  apply  to  any  outfit 
whose  failure  would  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy  of  the  region. 
That  could  be  a  small  business.  I  am  not 
saying  that  there  would  be  numerous 
such  cases.  However,  there  could  be  some. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  myself  to  that  point.  I  do  not 
think  anymie  would  reaUy  seriously 
argue  that  the  failure  of  a  smaU  bushiess 
could  have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
a  region,  unless  that  term  is  defined  in 
such  ridiculous  terms  that  it  could  apply 
to  4>/^  million  smaU  concerns  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor thinks  that  small  business  could  be 
ruled  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  own  opin- 
ion, unquestionably,  and  it  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Arthur  Bums,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  limit  on  the 
interest  rate  and  service  charges  and  so 
forth  on  loans  which  might  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government,  or  would  that 
be  determined  by  two  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  AU  of  those  things 
could  be  determined  by  two  of  the  three 
Board  members.  There  is  a  guarantee  fee 
requirement.  It  could  be  very  small,  or  it 
could  be  substantial.  It  is  left  up  to  the 
full  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  anjrthing  in  the 
biU  which  relates  to  any  contract  which 
the  FedCTal  Government  might  make 
with  a  corporation  under  the  loan 
guarantee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  wish  that  there  were.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  committee  which  was 
rejected.  That  amendment  would  provide 
that  a  corporation  would  not  be  eligible 
except  on  a  negotiable,  competitive  con- 
tract as  long  as  the  agreement  was  in 
existence.  That  was  offered  because  there 
is  a  temptation  in  order  to  prevent  an 
administration  from  being  embarrassed 
to  provide  "sweetheart"  contracts  to  keep 
a  company  alive.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  answered  my  ques- 
tion almost  before  I  asked  it.  I  was  going 
to  ask  if  Lockheed  would  be  the  sole 
beneficiary,  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  and 
if  the  Government  could  make  a  contract 
for  either  research  or  other  work  witli 
Lockheed  on  a  negotiable  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  There  is  no  such 
restriction.  The  Government  could  make 
any  kind  of  contract  with  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  while  a  guarantee  to  them  is  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  not  believe  that  under  those 
circumstances  Lockheed's  Income  might 
be  increased  through  Government  con- 
tracts sufllciently  for  them  to  pay  off 
their  loans? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  might 
happen.  However,  I  have  great  faith  in 


the  Defense  Department,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  does 
also.  There  is,  however,  that  temptation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  People  have  been  known 
to  succumb  to  that  t^nptation  before. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  already 
been  a  payment  of  $47  million  paid  to 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  in  the  last  4 
weeks.  That  payment  was  made  although 
there  was  no  evidoice  that  the  iMiyment 
was  legally  valid. 

Mr.  AIE:en.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  this  biU,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
apply  to  a  company  with  1,000  or  2,000 
employees  tliat  does  a  business  of  per- 
haps $50  miUion  or  $75  million? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  record,  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would 
be  the  chairman  of  the  emergency  board, 
indicates  that  this  certainly  was  not  in 
their  minds.  When  the  bill  came  to  us 
from  the  administration  it  provided 
that  it  would  be  only  if  it  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Then  the  committee  modified  it  to  in- 
clude region.  There  is  no  possibility  that 
a  firm  employing  1,000  people  would  be 
covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
in  how  many  Federal  Reserve  districts 
in  the  United  States  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
has  plants  or  subsidiaries? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  subsidiaries  in 
very  many  of  them.  It  has  subsidiaries  or 
plants  in  many  of  the  districts.  I  do  not 
know  in  how  many. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  from  a 
quick  perusal  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
where  the  application  was  made  could 
overrule  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.       

Mr.  AIKEN.  Incidentally,  I  have  con- 
siderable confidence  in  Chairman  Bums. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do,  too. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  he  could  be  outvoted 
at  any  time,  so  I  wondered  if  Lockheed 
has  any  business  whatever  in  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  districts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  it  has  some 
business.  It  may  be  small  in  some  in- 
stances, but  it  hai  business  in  a  large 
number  of  districts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  matter  then  could  be 
brought  up  in  a  district  where  the  com- 
pany— either  Lockheed  or  any  other 
company  with  big  business — could  be  as- 
siued  of  having  two  members  of  the 
Board  favorable  or  reasonably  assured. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  third  member 
of  the  Board  would  be  the  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  district  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  headquarters  is  located. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  California. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  somewhat  reas- 
suring because  we  know  of  other  laws 
in  connection  with  which  action  is  taken 
where  results  are  hoped  to  be  favorable. 

I  am  glad  that  is  not  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE 
to  the  distinguished  chairman 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 


Mr.  President,  wiU 

I  am  happy  to  yield 
of  the 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  this  discussion 
affects  the  authority  of  the  Board  and 
the  limitation,  I  think  It  might  be  helpful. 
If  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  to  have  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORo  at  this  point  section  3  and  section 
4.  Section  3.  as  I  understand  it,  gives 
them  almost  blanket  authority  to  guar- 
anteed loans— of  course,  up  to  the  limita- 
tion provided  in  the  bill.  Then,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated,  the 
Board  is  empowered  to  furnish  the  money 
if  the  Board  finds  that  the  loan  is  needed 
to  enable  the  borrower  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish goods  or  services  and  failure  to  meet 
this  need  would  adverady  and  seriously 
affect  the  economy  of  or  employment  in 
the  Nation.  That  would  be  the  country, 
as  I  interpret  it,  and  not  the  region. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  3,  line  2,  the 
committee  did  add  after  the  word  "Na- 
tion" the  words  "or  any  region  thereof." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  what  this  does  is  to  provide 
open  sesame  discretion.  They  can  do 
whatever  they  want  to  do.  Congress  is 
giving  a  $2  billion  guarantee  with  discre- 
tion for  them  to  do  whatever  they  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  tlie 
borrower  must  show  he  cannot  borrow 
money  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  (b)  which  states: 

Credit  is  not  otherwise  available  to  tbe 
borrower  luider  reasonable  terms  or  condi- 
tions. 

That  gives  the  Board  great  discretion. 
They  could  say  a  9-percent  interest  rate 
is  not  reasonable.  Recoitly  I  understand 
American  Airlines  paid  11  percent  for 
funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  going  to  pcHnt 
out  that  the  matter  of  whether  interest 
is  reasonable  is  for  the  Board  to  deter- 
mine. 

Iifr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  llie  interest  may  be 
greater  than  the  Government  pays  for  its 
own  interest.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  willing,  I 
think  that  sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  so  there  will  be  no  if's,  and's,  or 
hut's  about  the  language.  It  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  biU,  pages  2  and  3,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ATJTHOKirr 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Board,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  It  deems  appropriate,  may 
guarantee,  or  make  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee, lenders  against  loss  of  principal  or  inter- 
est on  loans  that  meet  tbe  requirements  of 
tUsAct. 

lucitations  aitd  coKBmoNS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  may  be 
made  under  this  Act  only  If — 

(1)  tbe  Board  finds  that  (A)  the  loan  U 
needed  to  enable  the  borrower  to  continue 
to  furnish  goods  or  services  and  failure  to 
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meet  this  need  wouUd  adversely  and  seri- 
ously affect  tbe  economy  of  or  employment 
In  the  Nation  or  any  region  thereof,  (B) 
credit  Is  not  otherwise  avaUable  to  the  bor- 
rower under  reasonable  terms  or  conditions, 
and  (C)  the  prospective  earning  power  of 
the  borrower,  together  with  the  character 
and  value  of  the  security  pledged,  furnish 
reasonable  asstirance  that  it  will  be  able  to 
repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed,  and 
afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  United 
States:  and 

(2)  the  lender  certifies  that  it  would  not 
make  the  loan  without  such  guarantee. 

(b)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  payable  in  not  more  than  five  years,  but 
may  be  renewable  for  not  more  than  an 
additional  three  years. 

(c)  Loans  gviaranteed  under  this  Act  shall 
bear  interest  (exclusive  of  guarantee  fees 
and  service  charges,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Board  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  range  of 
Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the  private 
market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risk  as- 
sumed. 

nrAOXQTTATK     HXABXNCS     OK     CKNDUL     BOX. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  sajrlng,  virtually  the.  entire  record 
diirlng  the  first  2V2  weeks  of  hearings 
was  focused  on  the  Lockheed  case.  More- 
over, when  the  ccHnmlttee  scheduled  3 
additional  days  of  hearings  ostensibly  on 
general  locm  guarantee  legislation,  most 
of  the  testimony  still  revolved  around 
the  proposed  Lockheed  locm  guarantee. 
There  has  been  no  adequate  hearing 
record  to  support  the  need  for  a  general 
loan  guarantee  bill.  Nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  "a  great  deal  more  testimony 
and  planning"  originally  advocated  by 
Senator  TDwkr. 

Lockheed  proponents  were  able  to 
rescue  their  proposed  bailout  by  embrac- 
ing a  general  emergency  loan  guarantee 
statute  recommmded  by  Arthur  Bums, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Federal  Reserve  bill  was  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  corporate  liquid- 
ity crisis  of  last  year  which  arose  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Fenn-Central  bank- 
ruptcy. 

However,  Dr.  Bums  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

I  think  that  the  Congress  ought  to  vote 
on  the  administration  bill. 

Tliat  is  the  Lockheed  bill.  S.  1891, 
which  the  committee  did  not  report  and 
which  Is  not  before  us.  I  continue  to  quote 
what  Dr.  Bums  told  the  committee: 

I  think  It  is  an  urgent  matter  to  do  so. 
To  consider  our  bill  wUl  take  a  little  more 
time,  and  that  time  may  not  be  available. 

CONGRKSSIONAL    AUTHOEITT    SrrSBXNSXkXO 

Despite  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pedersil  Reserve  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  given  adequate  ccHisideration 
to  the  need  for  a  general  emergency  loan 
guarantee  statute.  The  committee  did  not 
hear  from  a  broadly  representative  panel 
oX  businessmen  or  economists  on  the 
long-range  implications  of  making  the 
Federal  Government  the  ultimate  guar- 
antor of  corporate  solvency.  The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  delegates  $2  bil- 
lion in  guarantee  authority  to  an  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Board  with  vir- 
tually no  congressional  guidance  or 
documoited  record  of  congressional  in- 
tent. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Loxiisiana  brought  that  out  very 
ably.  Anyone  looking  at  this  record  and 
looking  at  that  section  of  the  biU  will  see 
how  vague,  broad,  and  unlimited  is  the 
delegation  of  authority  given  by  Con- 
gress under  this  measure  to  the  Execu- 
tive. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  trying 
to  reassert  its  constitutional  powers,  the 
committee  bill  does  just  the  opposite — ^it 
surrenders  substantial  power  to  the 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

When  Under  Secretary  Walker  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  he  said  the 
administration  would  support  a  general 
emergency  loan  guarantee  bill  provided 
it  was  made  clear  that  in  so  doing,  the 
Congress  was  approving  a  $250  million 
loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed. 

I  think  we  should  consider  that  fact. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
will  be  chairman  of  this  board  served  no- 
tice that  if  Congress  adopts  this  bill  that 
means  as  far  as  the  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned Lockheed  will  get  the  guarantee. 

His  remarks  give  credence  to  the  ar- 
gument that  a  general  bill  is  simply  a 
tactical  ploy  to  achieve  a  specific  pur- 
pose, that  is.  to  rescue  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp. 

LOCKRZKB    Am   NOT   CXBTAIN 

But  while  the  administration  is  clearly 
committed  to  saving  Lockheed,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
more  ambiguous.  Chairman  Bums  stead- 
fastly refused  to  commit  himself  on  the 
need  for  a  Lockheed  loan  guarantee.  In 
response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Tower  about  whether  Lockheed  would 
qualify  for  aid  imder  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  bill,  Chairman  Bums  said: 

I  am  not  able  to  testify  whether  Lockheed 
would  or  would  not  meet  the  standards  of 
the  administration  bill  or  the  standards  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  bUl. 

Chairman  Bums'  views  on  Lockheed 
would  have  been  largely  irrelevant  if  the 
committee  had  approved  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  bill  as 
revised  by  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Re- 
serve staff  (S.  2202) .  Under  this  bill,  loan 
giiarantees  would  have  been  approved  by 
a  three-man  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board  would  have  acted  by  ma- 
jority vote,  thus  giving  the  administra- 
tion two  out  of  three  votes  on  the  Board. 

The  administration's  position  is  crys- 
tal clear.  It  wants  Lockheed  to  get  the 
guarantee.  The  administration  has  made 
up  its  mind  on  that. 

Since  the  administration  was  publicly 
committed  to  Lockheed,  the  result  would 
be  obvious  if  the  committee  had  approved 
the  three-msm  board  advocated  by  the 
administration — the  Lockheed  loan- 
guarantee  plan  would  surely  have  been 
approved. 

REJECTION    OF   ASMOnSTXATION    BOAJtO 

However,  the  committee  made  an  im- 
portant and  substantial  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board.  It  dropped  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  added  the  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the  district  in 


which  the  loan  applicant  Is  located.  This 
gives  majority  control  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  rather  than  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  purpose  of  the  change  was  to  re- 
move as  much  as  possible  the  decisions 
of  the  Loan  Guarantee  Board  from  poli- 
tics. Federal  Reserve  officials  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  branch,  and  are 
presumably  subject  to  less  political  pres- 
sure than  Cabinet  officers. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  a  total  of  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  voted  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem's 
control.  Only  the  five  members  of  the 
committee  who  cosponsored  the  original 
Lockheed  bill.  S.  1891.  consistently  voted 
against  giving  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem a  majority  voice  on  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board. 

These  votes  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
congressional  rejection  of  the  proposed 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee.  At  the  very 
least,  they  do  not  represent  the  specific 
congressional  affirmation  of  the  Lock- 
heed loan  guarantee  urged  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Moreover,  at 
no  time  did  the  committee  vote  on  the 
specific  merits  of  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee. 

CONGRESSIONAL    INTENT   VNCIXAR 

With  congressional  intent  unclear,  it 
is  not  all  certain  that  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee  plan  will  be  approved  by  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  es- 
tablished by  the  committee  bill.  One  cer- 
tainly hopes  the  two  Federal  Reserve 
members  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board  will  give  the  proposed  Lock- 
heed guarantee  an  independent  and  ob- 
jective appraisal.  Nonetheless,  these  two 
officials  will  undoubtedly  be  pressured  to 
go  along  with  congressional  "intent"  de- 
spite the  lack  of  a  clear  committee  vote 
In  favor  of  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee. 

CXNXRAI.    BIU,    SROUU)    BB    RXJBCTXD 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  safest 
course  of  action  is  for  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  committee  bill.  There  might 
be  some  merit  for  an  emergency  loan 
guarantee  statute  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  Chairman  Bums.  But  such  a 
bill  needs  to  be  more  carefully  drafted 
following  a  comprehensive  heeulng  rec- 
ord— not  on  a  record  of  a  loan  to  all  cor- 
porations, and  that  is  what  this  record 
is  on,  as  Senators  will  see  whenever  the 
record  of  the  hearing  is  available — and, 
of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  hearings 
are  not  available  at  this  time — but  a  rec- 
ord on  this  kind  of  legislation,  and 
whether  there  should  be  a  type  of  RFC 
Corporation,  and  the  necessity  for  a  deep 
probe  into  the  possible  need  of  an  RFC- 
type  corporation.  The  committee  had  no 
expert  before  the  committee  telling  is 
about  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration experience.  We  certainly  ought  to 
find  a  lesson  from  that  experience. 

Incidentally,  I  am  going  to  try  to  rem- 
edy that  situation  by  reading  into  the 
Record  substantial  material  from  our 
experience  with  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Cori>oration,  because  that  Is  rele- 
vant and  we  have  no  record  of  it,  smd  it 
is  one  way  to  get  that  experience  before 
the  Senate. 

According  to  Treasury,  the  only  use  of 
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the  guarantee  authority  foreseeable  in 
the  near  future  is  Loddieed,  and  since 
the  Lockheed  ease  has  no  merit,  the  eom- 
mittee  bill  can  be  rejected  without  prej- 
udicing the  case  for  general  legislation. 

Such  a  rejection  would  still  give  the 
committee  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
examine  in  depth  the  merits  of  an  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  statute  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  Chairman  Bums 
and  others. 

I  might  say  that  the  motion  I  made 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee with  Instructions  to  report  back  1 
week  from  now,  next  Wednesday,  would, 
if  adopted,  give  the  Senate  ample  time 
to  act  on  this  measure  before  the  August 
recess,  and  would  be  one  last  effort  to 
give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  wliole  history  of  this  kind  of 
legislation  and  whether  or  not  the  econ- 
omy requires  tliis  sort  of  far-reaching 
legislation. 

There  has  also  been  some  thought 
given  to  reactivating  the  RFC,  which 
existed  from  1931  through  1957.  How- 
ever, the  committee  can  do  a  much  bet- 
ter Job  of  reviewing  the  need  for  general 
legislaticm  of  this  type  if  it  were  free 
from  the  high  pressure  politics  associ- 
ated with  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  mean  high  pressure 
politics.  In  the  14  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  I  have  never  been  subject 
to  the  kind  of  pressure  I  have  been  on 
this  measure.  We  have  had  letters  to 
the  editors  of  newspai>ers  in  Wisconsin 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  the  State 
of  California,  urging  boycotting  of  Wis- 
consin products  because  we  are  fighting 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee. 

I  have  had  threats  of  physical  vio- 
lence. And  one,  a  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia who  worked  at  Lockheed  and  publicly 
complained  about  mismanagement  of 
Lockheed,  haf  been  receiving  phone  calls 
threatening  Intimidation.  He  has  been 
put  in  a  ix>siti(Mi  where  we  have  had  to 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  him.  Incidentally,  we  have  asked 
him  to  come  here  and  testify  before  the 
Joint  Committee.  Just  recently  marshals 
were  assigned  to  guard  this  man  because 
of  threats  of  violence  against  him. 

So  the  threats  and  intimidation  with 
respect  to  opposition  to  this  biU  are  very 
substantial  and  widespread,  and  affect 
not  only  this  Senator,  but  others  who 
have  had  the  temerity  to  speak  up  for 
these  principles,  and  it  has  approved  my 
State.  I  have  had  a  number  of  calls  from 
businessmen.  Industrial  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  Wisconsin  are  being  boycotted 
in  California  and  other  areas. 

I  think  this  is  unwholesome,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  a  bill  which  is  a 
generic  bill,  and  not  a  Lockheed  bill. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  being  lob- 
bied—by the  AFIr-OIO— because  they  are 
concerned  not  with  the  generic  situation 
but  with  the  Lockheed  bailout. 

As  one  article  In  a  Sunday  newspaper 
said,  this  is  a  situation  where  the  lobby- 
ing is  all  on  one  side.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  group,  although  many  are  opposed  to 
this  loan,  which  has  participated  in  any 
kind  of  lobbying  against  the  Lockheed 
bill. 


I  might  also  pdnt  out  that  we  have  had 
a  number  of  threats,  a  number  of  Tltri- 
olic  letters,  from  Lockheed  onployees. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  a  Lockheed 
employee  saying  that  they  were  pres- 
sured into  signing  correspondence  sop- 
pcnrting  tills  legldation,  although  they 
oivoBe  it,  and  I  Intend  to  read  that  let- 
ter into  the  record. 

With  congressional  Intent  unclear,  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee  plan  will  be 
approved  by  the  Emergency  Loan  Ousur- 
antee  Board  established  by  the  commit- 
tee bOl. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  safest 
course  of  action  is  for  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  bill.  There  might  be  some  merit 
for  an  emergency  loan  guarantee  statute 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  Chair- 
man Bums.  But  such  a  bill  needs  to  be 
more  carefully  drafted  following  a  com- 
prehensive hearing  record. 

There  has  also  been  some  thought 
given  to  reactivating  the  RFC,  which 
existed  from  1931  through  1957.  How- 
ever, the  committee  can  do  a  mtich  better 
Job  of  reviewing  the  need  for  general 
legislation  of  this  type  if  it  were  free  from 
tlie  high-pressure  politics  associated 
with  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  pro- 
po»l.  Tailoring  a  general  statute  to  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  a  specific 
company  is  a  poor  way  to  proceed  in  the 
kind  of  high  pressure  atmosphere  in 
which  we  are  proceeding  and  with  the 
kind  of  terrific  pressure  being  exer- 
cised. 

One  of  the  attendants  in  the  Senate 
told  me  this  morning  that  when  he  came 
over  the  14th  Street  Bridge  to  the  Capi- 
tol, there  was  a  caravan  of  cars  coming 
along  which  had  the  American  flae  on 
one  side  and  "Save  Lockheed"  on  the 
other. 

Of  course,  they  have  every  right  to 
come  up  and  make  their  views  known 
on  this  legislation,  but  one  of  the  cars 
had  a  sign  "Boycott  Wisconsin  Prod- 
ucts." 

Of  course,  I  do  not  like  that.  But  again, 
the  reason  I  raise  the  point  is  that,  al- 
though it  is  a  good  thing  for  people  who 
feel  strongly  on  legislation  to  let  their 
representatives  know — that  is  a  part  of 
democracy — ^I  think  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize we  are  oi>erating,  not  in  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  can  objectively  and 
thoughtfully  consider  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  pass  this  bill,  but  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  very  powerful  pressure. 

Turning  to  the  jgjeciflc  Lockheed  case, 
the  plan  to  guarantee  |250  million  in 
bank  loans  to  the  company  should  be  re- 
jected. It  is  argued  that  Lockheed  needs 
an  additional  line  of  credit  of  $250  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  production  of  the 
L-lOll  Tri-Star.  Lockheed's  first  entry 
into  the  commercial  Jetliner  badness 
since  a  number  of  years  ago  when  they 
had  the  ill-fated  Electra. 

Lockheed's  bankers  say  they  will  not 
put  up  the  $250  million  without  a  Federal 
guarantee,  because  they  say  the  company 
is  too  risky.  I  q>eciflcally  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of 
America  and  the  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
whether  they  would  provide  this  money 
without  the  Federal  guarantee,  and  they 
categorically  stated  that  they  would  not 
At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Connally  has 


assured  the  committee  that  there  would 
be  little  risk  to  the  Oovemment  if  the 
Lodcheed  loan  were  guaranteed.  There  is 
an  obvious  inconsistency  in  the  admin- 
istration's case.  If  the  loan  is  as  good  as 
the  administration  spokesmen  say  it  is, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  a  guarantee. 
The  bankers  should  be  willing  to  lend 
Lockheed  the  money  without  a  guarantee. 

The  bankers,  after  all.  Mr.  President, 
have  a  very  serious  stake  Yasrt.  They  have 
$400  million  tied  up  now.  The  company 
is  asking  for  an  additional  $250  million 
to  be  guaranteed.  Certainly  one  would 
think,  if  this  was  just  a  need  of  getting 
over  the  hump  with  another  $250  mil- 
lion, they  could  come  up  with  it,  because 
the  evidence  is  very  clear  that  if  this 
company  goes  into  bankruptcy,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  indicated  that 
the  banks  will  get  back  about  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  the  collateral,  and  that  they 
will  wait  years  and  years  before  they 
will  get  much  more  back. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  that 
strong  incentive.  If  there  were  a  sound 
loan  here,  why  would  not  the  banks  go 
ahead  and  provide  the  $250  million? 
Obviously  because  they  think  it  is  risky, 
because  they  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  become  involved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senat<M-  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  anything  brought  out 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  in  respect 
to  the  salaries  of  the  top  executive  offi- 
cials of  the  Lockheed  company? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  there  was  not.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  was  not 
discussed.  The  question  was  discussed  in 
some  detail  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  mandate  the  dismissal  of  the  pres- 
ent management.  TUaX  was  discussed  in 
some  detail,  and  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  pursued  was  because  the  banks  made 
it  clear  and  the  airlines  made  it  clear  that 
if  this  management  were  dismissed,  they 
would  walk  away  from  the  situation,  that 
they  wanted  Mr.  Haughton  to  stay  in 
crfBce. 

But  the  t<q}  management  salaries  were 
not  discussed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  my  \mder- 
standing  that  the  money  which  Lockheed 
needs  and  the  repayment  of  which  is  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  taxpayers  is  for 
contracts  that  are  f  cm-  private  enterprise, 
that  is,  regular  commercial  planes, 
rather  than  for  planes  for  the  Defense 
Establishment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  TTiat  is  exaetiy  cor- 
rect. The  money  here  pertains  to  the 
I^lOll  Tri-Star.  which  is  a  wide-bodied 
Jet  in  competition  with  the  DC-10.  a 
completely  commercial  product,  not  a 
defense  product:  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Pa(±- 
ard  testified  that  be  had  protected  the 
Defense  DoMrtment  so  that,  in  the  event 
of  buikrui>tey.  the  contracts  on  def  en5e 
programs  would  contintie.  Tliere  may  be 
some  delay  and  some  additional  cost,  but 
there  was  no  question  that  the  contracts 
would  be  continued,  and  there  would  be 
no  compromising  of  our  defense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
tracts for  which  this  loan  guarantee  is 
sought  aie  contracts  that  have  no  rela- 
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tlon  to  any  interests  of  the  Qovemment, 
but  on  tbe  contrary  are  contracts  which. 
If  coDSuininated,  have  relation  to  the  af- 
fairs of  those  who  are  engaged,  6ui>- 
posedly.  In  free  enterprise  for  private 
gain? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE;.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  so  very  concerned  about  it.  If  this 
were  a  matter  of  providing  a  guarantee 
to  insure  uninterrupted  production  of 
defense  req\ilrements,  Uiat  would  be  a 
different  thin«.  That  was  why  we  had 
the  V-Loan  program  and  the  Defense 
Producticm  Act,  although  that  was 
limited  in  api^lcatlcm. 

This  is  for  free  enterprise.  When  you 
get  into  a  positicm  where  you  guartoitee 
a  firm  against  loss  In  a  strictly  private 
enterprise  area,  involving  promotion  of 
a  commercial  product  In  competition 
with  others,  it  means  you  are  establish- 
ing a  precedent  where  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment would  be  under  pressure  and 
very  well  might  do  this  again,  which 
would  mean  that  enterprises  such  as 
Lockheed  would  no  longer  be  imder 
the  discipline  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  would  lack  the  motivation  it 
would  otherwise  have  to  do  a  good  job 
to  survive. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Senator  made  a  lot  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  assistance  to  a  commercial 
enterprise:  just  as  the  |20  million  tax 
writeoff  to  American  Motors,  located  in 
Wisconsin,  was  assistance  to  a  private 
commercial  enterprise,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  the  deprecia- 
tion allowance  laws  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  alludes 
are  not  applicable  to  every  person  en- 
gaged in  business,  whether  he  be  big 
or  little,  whereas  this  bill  is  denomi- 
nated a  bill  only  to  aid  big  organizations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  intend,  a  little  later, 
to  go  into  some  detail  on  that  Ameri- 
can Motors  matter,  now  that  it  has  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

That  one  may  have  been  wrcmg,  but 
that  does  not  make  this  one  right,  be- 
cause we  did  pass  the  American  Motors 
proposal.  But  the  American  Motors  situ- 
ation was  different.  It  provided  for  a  5- 
year  carryback  on  locms,  instead  of  a  4- 
year  carryback,  for  a  firm  which  was  a 
small  element  in  a  particular  industry, 
about  15  percent  of  the  industry. 

It  is  true  that  it  did  benefit  a  corpora- 
tion in  my  State,  but  I  think  that  was 
quite  different  from  this,  which  Is  exclu- 
sively for  Lockheed,  and  not  for  any- 
one else,  really.  Although  they  have 
made  it  generic,  the  application  to  other 
firms  is  not  very  clear,  and  certainly 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  tes- 
timony indicates  that  this  is  going  to 
be  for  Lockheed,  period. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  It  not  be  said,  in  very 
plain  English,  that  if  Congress  enacts 
this  bill.  It  will  diow  that  it  is  concerned 
with  trying  to  save  the  big  businesses 
8o  they  can  enjoy  economic  heaven,  but 


as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned  the  little 
businesses  can  go  to  economic  hell? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  puts  It  very  well.  And,  of 
course,  the  consequences  of  this  for  the 
concentration  of  American  Industry  are 
very  serious.  It  means  that  a  big  corpo- 
ration, the  bankruptcy  of  which  it  can 
be  shown  would  have  serious  imi>act  on 
unemployment,  and  so  forth,  will  be 
saved,  even  if  its  management  is  poor 
and  has  done  a  poor  job,  but  the  small 
company  cannot  be  saved. 

Last  year  we  had  1 1,000  companies  that 
went  into  bankruptcy.  They  lost  $1.9 
billion.  Because  they  were  overwhelm- 
ingly small  CMnpanies,  no  one  proposed 
that  they  be  balled  out.  Now,  because  we 
have  a  big  corporation.  Congress,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  put  it  so 
well,  is  being  asked  to  take  care  of  them 
because  they  are  big. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  there  is 
an  obvious  inconsistency  in  the  adminis- 
tration's case.  If  the  loan  is  as  good  as 
administration  spokesmen  say  it  is,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  guarantee.  The  bankers 
should  be  willing  to  loan  Lockheed  the 
money  without  a  guarantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  company  is  so  shaky  that 
the  banks  will  not  advance  their  own 
money,  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  approving  the  guarantee.  This 
basic  inconsistency  was  never  satisfac- 
torily resolved  during  the  committee's 
hearings. 

IS  A  OTTAXANTKX  mXAU.T   NEEDED? 

It  is  possible  that  Lockheed's  bankers 
have  access  to  adverse  financial  informa- 
tion about  the  company  not  provided  to 
Congress  or  the  administration.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
banks  would  advance  Lockheed  the  $250 
million  on  their  own  if  Congress  reject- 
ed the  loan  guarantee  plan  despite  their 
protestations  to  the  contrary.  One  does 
not  have  to  challenge  the  veracity  of 
the  bankers  to  accept  this  view.  Bankers 
naturally  prefer  to  minimize  their  risk. 
As  long  as  they  believe  there  is  a  reason- 
able chance  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  additional  loans 
to  Lockheed,  they  can  sincerely  feel  they 
would  not  make  the  loans  without  a 
guarantee.  But  once  they  are  confronted 
with  the  harsh  reality  of  no  Federal 
guarantee,  it  is  entirely  possible  they 
would  take  a  different  view. 

The>  24-bank  consortiimi  supplying 
credit  to  Lockheed  has  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  keep  Lockheed  solvent.  They  have 
already  loaned  the  company  $400  million. 
If  Lockheed  goes  bankrupt,  the  banks 
would  lose  much  of  this  investment.  One 
authoritative  banking  source  is  quoted 
assaying: 

I  can't  stretch  my  Imagination  to  think 
that  we  could  recover  MOO  million.  I  can  see 
it  ending  up  somewhere  In  the  range  of  9100 
million  to  9200  milUon. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Treasury 
said  the  recovery  woiild  be  closer  to  $100 
million  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy. 
Thus,  the  banks  stand  to  lose  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  guarantee  if  they  re- 
fuse to  make  the  loan.  Furthermore,  ex- 
isting bank  loans  to  Lockheed's  suppliers 
and  airline  customers — those  loans  are 
made  in  very  large  amoimts  by  the  24- 
bank  consortium  that  has  put  up  this 


$400  million— could  be  jeopardized  if 
Lockheed  went  bankrupt,  thus  giving  the 
banks  an  added  incentive  to  make  the 
loan. 

Bankers  might  be  reluctant  to  risk 
another  $250  million  to  protect  their 
$400  million  investment  if  they  felt  they 
were  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 
Unlike  the  Government,  banks  have 
learned  to  cut  their  losses.  But.  accord- 
ing to  Lockheed  projections,  the  com- 
pany would  generate  oiough  cash  flow 
to  repay  the  additional  amoimt  bor- 
rowed after  selling  only  100  planes. 
Lockheed  claims  they  have  firm  orders 
for  103  planes  and  options  for  an  addi- 
tional 75.  If  these  figures  are  correct, 
there  seems  to  be  Uttle  risk  involved  in 
loaning  the  company  an  additional  $250 
million.  Even  if  the  company  sold  only 
103  planes  the  banks  would  be  no  worse 
off  than  they  are  today.  Alternatively,  if 
sales  went  beyond  the  103  figure,  the 
banks  would  be  better  off  because  they 
could  begin  collecting  on  their  existing 
loans  of  $400  mlUion.  Thus,  it  would 
seem,  on  the  basis  of  all  we  know,  that 
the  banks  have  a  lot  to  win  and  very 
little  to  lose  by  making  additional  funds 
available  to  Lockheed. 

Moreover,  if  the  banks  are  worried 
about  losing  the  additional  $250  million, 
they  could  easily  acquire  additional  se- 
ciirity  In  excess  of  the  $250  milli<»i.  I 
think  many  people  feel  that  Lockheed 
is  just  right  up  to  here,  that  everything 
they  have  is  mortgaged  and  pledged, 
that  they  are  in  such  desperate  straits 
that  getting  another  $250  million  is  im- 
possible. That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  For 
example,  the  banks  could  require  Lock- 
heed to  pledge  the  stock  of  the  Lockheed 
Missiles  and  Space  Division,  the  com- 
pany's profitable  subsidiary.  That  Is  free 
and  clear.  On  the  basis  of  its  projected 
earnings,  this  subsidiary  is  easily  worth 
$300  million.  They  could  sell  it,  for  that 
matter.  If  they  did  not  want  to  sell  it, 
they  could  hold  it  and  pledge  all  that  is 
unencumbered.  That  hsis  not  been 
pledged  at  all.  That  is  available.  As  I 
have  said,  that  is  liquid,  because  It  Is  a 
very  profitable  operation  that  has  excel- 
lent contracts,  has  had  a  fine  record  in 
the  past,  and  has  a  good  future. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  the 
banks  do  not  really  need  a  guarantee  to 
make  the  loan,  llie  banks  have  already 
agreed  to  sulwrdinate  to  the  Federal 
Government  their  security  interest  on 
outstanding  loans  in  return  for  the  guar- 
antee. Thus,  any  sulditional  security  af- 
forded by  the  guarantee  is  more  than 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  security  held 
on  outstanding  loans.  This  point  was  af- 
firmed by  Prof.  Vem  Countryman  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  authorities  on  bankruptcy. 

Incidentally,  when  the  hearings  are 
available — it  is  unfortunate  that  they  vn 
not  available  now,  although  we  have  al- 
ready started  on  the  bill ;  I  presume  they 
will  be  available  in  a  day  or  two — I  do 
hope  that  Senators,  if  they  read  nothing 
else  in  the  hearings,  will  read  the  testi- 
mony by  Professor  Countryman  of  Har- 
vard Law  Scho<d.  He  is  an  expert  on 
bankruptcy,  and  he  points  out  how 
wholly  unnecessary  this  is.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Congress  passed  chapter  10  bank- 
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ruptcy  for  exactly  this  purpose,  so  that 
a  firm  could  go  through  bankruptcy, 
cleanse  its  management,  and  have  the 
stockholders  and  creditors  accept  the  risk 
they  took  when  they  made  the  invest- 
ment, but  could  keep  the  enterprise  go- 
ing, could  keep  the  jobs  going,  could  keep 
the  products  going,  and  so  forth. 
Professor  Countryman  testified  that: 
I  cannot  see  that  (the  Federal  Guaran- 
tee) gives  the  banks  one  lota  of  protection 
over  what  they  would  have  had  If  they 
loaned  the  $250  million  and  took  a  security 
Interest  In  the  remaining  unencumbered  as- 
sets of  Lockheed. 

Finally,  the  president  of  Lockheed  may 
have  inadvertently  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  when  he  was  questioned  by  report- 
ers at  the  Paris  Air  Show  last  June.  The 
Lockheed  executive  said  that  if  Congress 
turned  down  the  loan  guareintee,  the 
company  would  still  try  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing without  a  Federal  guarantee  and 
that  it  was  really  the  British  Govern- 
ment who  insisted  upon  a  Federtd  loan 
guarantee. 

There  are  many  reas<»is  why  the  Brit- 
ish Government  would  want  a  Fedeial 
loan  guarantee.  They  do  not  have  a  good 
deal  of  faith,  apparently,  in  the  likeli- 
hood that  Lockheed  could  keep  going. 
Once  the  Federal  Government  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  Lockheed  by  a  guaran- 
tee, then  any  administration  is  in  a  po- 
sition in  which,  in  order  to  protect  that 
political  commitment  and  the  visibility 
to  everybody,  they  have  to  keep  Lockheed 
going,  and  they  will  find  a  way  to  do  it 
Of  course,  they  have  ways  of  doing  this, 
as  Senator  Aucen  indicated  in  his  ques- 
tioning, by  malcing  defense  contracts 
available,  which  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  bad  frcon  a  defense  standpoint  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  need  for 
a  Federal  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed  is 
open  to  serious  question.  Moreover — I 
think  this  is  probably  Jie  most  impor- 
tant point — a  dangerous  precedent  would 
be  created  if  the  Lockheed  guarantee  is 
approved.  If  Lockheed's  bankers  can  suc- 
cessfully blackmail  Congress  into  approv- 
ing a  guarantee  for  Lockheed  by  threat- 
ening to  force  the  company  into  bank- 
ruptcy, other  lenders  will  be  tempted  to 
do  the  same  whenever  they  encounter  a 
risky  loan.  Indeed,  a  prudent  banker 
would  be  subject  to  considerable  criticism 
from  his  stockholders  if  he  did  not  try 
to  minimize  the  bank's  risk  by  making 
use  of  available  Federal  guarantees.  Thus, 
the  Lockheed  precedent  can  stimulate 
a  rash  of  bank  applications  for  giiarantee 
assistance  with  similar  threats  that 
bankruptcy  win  be  precipitated  unless  the 
guarantee  is  approved. 

This  raises  another  question  because 
the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  bail  out 
the  banks.  And  does  this  not  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  adversely 
affect  banking  practices  in  the  future? 
If  a  bank  feels  that  whenever  it  gets 
into  an  unsound  situation,  especially  if 
their  borrower  is  big,  which  would  affect 
employment  seriously,  they  can  alwajrs 
come  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
get  a  guarantee. 

What  would  this  do  to  sound  banking 
judgments?  It  has  been  so  important  in 


keeping  an  effective  discipline  in  the 
econcKny  and  requiring  bankers  to  be 
careful  about  loans  they  make,  and  when 
they  do,  they  should  watchdog  them,  and 
Insist  on  efiBciency,  keeping  costs  to  a 
minimum  anc  that  their  customer  oper- 
ate with  maximiun  efBciency.  This  disci- 
pline disappears  when  we  permit  the 
Government  to  come  in  with  a  guarantee 
to  bail  out  a  big  company  whenever  it 
gets  into  trouble  or  can  show  that  em- 
ployment would  be  adversely  affected. 

The  criteria  which  is  the  only  limiting 
criteria  available — let  me  read  it: 

(1)  the  Board  finds  that  (A)  the  loan  is 
needed  to  enable  the  borrower  to  continue 
to  furnish  goods  or  services  and  failxire  to 
meet  this  need  would  adversely  and  seriously 
affect  the  economy  of  or  employment  In  the 
Nation  or  any  region  thereof, 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  if  this  is 
true  of  Lockheed,  where  we  know  it  will 
not  affect  Lockheed,  then  it  is  true  of  100 
corporations — maybe  500  big  corpora- 
tions— in  this  country.  It  will  mean  they 
are  all  in  that  position  and  that  bsmkers 
contemplating  loans  to  these  companies 
can  qualify  or  modify  their  usual  cau- 
tion and  restraint  because  they  will  know 
that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  go  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  a  guar- 
antee, a  bailout,  or  to  get  protection,  in 
the  evoit  a  big  corporation  gets  into 
trouble,  because  every  one  of  the  100  of 
the  biggest  corporations  in  this  coimtry, 
if  they  went  bankrupt,  might  be  in  a 
situation  where  unemployment  could 
have  a  serious  effect  on  their  region  of 
the  coimtry. 

That  is  another  aspect  of  the  very  able 
questioning  by  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Vermont,  on  the  question  of  cri- 
teria, and  also  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

It  was  pointed  out  originally,  when  the 
bill  came  down,  that  serious  unemploy- 
ment would  affect  the  whole  Nation.  "Riat 
has  been  broadened  now  to  "region,"  but 
there  is  no  definition  of  what  "region" 
is.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report.  There 
is  no  legislative  history  made.  There  is 
no  effort  to  indicate  whether  region 
would  cover  a  certain  Federal  Reserve 
District,  or  more  than  one  State,  or 
whether  it  has  to  be  a  big  State.  That  is 
all  left  wide  open. 

There  are  other  weaknesses  in  the  bill, 
in  that  we  can  txira  over  to  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Federal  Reserve  that  dis- 
cretion which  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, has  the  responsibility  to  main- 
tain. 

By  having  criteria  like  that,  "unem- 
ployment in  any  region,"  I  suppose  could 
be  applied  to.  say.  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  That 
is  a  region,  after  all. 

How  big  does  a  region  have  to  be?  Does 
it  have  to  be  100  square  miles,  1  square 
mile,  200  acres,  or  1  acre?  There  is  no 
definition  of  it  here  at  all.  It  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion,  as  I  say,  of  the 
Board,  outside  of  Congress.  Congress 
kisses  it  off,  gives  way,  and  surrenders  to 
the  executive  branch,  primarily,  $2  bil- 
lion which  they  can  use  to  prop  up  any 
big  business  they  want  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  said  it  gives 
it  to  the  executive  branch  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Earlier,  if  I  said  "ex- 
ecutive branch."  now  I  am  happy  to 
modify  it  to  include  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  and  two 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  creature 
of  Congress;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  we  were 
able  to  pass  that  limit,  over  the  strong 
objections  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
But  we  have  that  protection  in  it.  But 
look  at  what  it  is.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  will  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Another  member  of  the  Board  will 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  third  member 
will  be  the  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve region  in  which  the  headquarters 
of  the  company  applying  for  the  loan  will 
be  located.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  a  Cali- 
fornia man  who  has  been  elected  by  the 
bankers  in  that  area.  In  view  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  bankers  on  this  loan — they 
are  all  for  it — ^the  Bank  of  America,  of 
course,  is  the  biggest  bank  in  the  coun- 
try— by  far  the  biggest  and  most  domi- 
nant bank  that  is  for  this  "gimg  ho." 

Does  anyone  think,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  will  have  a  Board 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
companies  applying  for  a  loan  in  this  and 
other  cases?  Of  course  they  will  be. 

Despite  the  many  reasons  for  assum- 
ing the  banks  would  loan  Lockheed  the 
money  needed  to  complete  the  Tri-Star 
without  a  guarantee,  suppose  these  as- 
sumptions prove  false  and  the  banks  ac- 
tually precipitate  a  Lockheed  bankrupt- 
cy? What  then?  What  pubhc  benefits 
would  be  realized  if  a  Lockheed  bank- 
ruptcy can  be  prevented  through  a  Fed- 
eral loan  giiarantee? 

nCPLOTMZNT   nCURKS    INFLATED 

Throughout  the  hearings,  the  need  to 
save  jobs  was  given  the  greatest  empha- 
sis. It  was  argued  that  60,000  jobs  would 
be  saved  if  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy  could 
be  prevented. 

I  really  question  that  one.  We  can  show 
that  has  Uttle  validity. 

Before  examining  this  su^wnoit,  a 
few  comments  are  in  order  about  the  al- 
leged savings  of  60,000  jobs.  First,  the 
60,000  estimate  was  obtained  by  doubling 
the  30,000  direct  jobs  which  would  be  in- 
volved on  the  L-1011  program  at  Lock- 
heed and  its  subcontractors.  That  goes  to 
the  30,000  direct  jobs  which  I  think  can 
be  challenged.  I  intend  to  do  that  in  a 
minute. 

The  administration  assumed  that  30,- 
000  indirect  jobs  would  be  lost  through- 
out the  entire  economy  if  Lockheed  went 
bankrupt.  The  use  of  such  a  multiplier 
is  highly  doubtful  when  analyzing  a 
single  company.  It  assumes  the  Federal 
Government  would  do  nothing  more  to 
stimulate  aggregate  demand — an  as- 
sumption one  hopes  is  mistaken. 

Incidentally,  the  economists  who  testi- 
fied before  the  committee — the  over- 
whelming majority  of  economists,  and  I 
questioned  many  of  them  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  many  of  them — the  overwhelming 
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majority  disagree  with  tliis  tx>tion.  They 
arvne  tlutt  It  would  be  the  worst  possible 
way  to  try  to  get  at  the  unemployment 
situation. 

Second,  the  estimated  30,000  direct 
jobs  oo  the  L-1011  includes  14,000  work- 
era  already  laid  off  since  last  January.  As 
of  June  1,  Lockheed  shows  only  10,000 
employees  wocklmii  oo  the  L-lOll— 10,- 
000  at  Tockheed  and  6,000  at  its  supidiers. 
The  administration  was  not  able  to  esti- 
mate how  many  of  the  14,000  lald-off 
worken  have  already  found  employment 
elaeirtiere. 

TUrd.  even  the  16,000  current  employ- 
ment flcure  is  ezaggerated  because  It  ap- 
parently includes  employees  who  also 
work  on  other  projects  besides  the  L- 
1011.  Lockheed's  own  figures  show  only 
263,301  direct  labor  hours  chtu^ed  oflT 
on  the  L-1011  program  during  the  last 
wedc  of  May.  DMding  by  a  standard  40- 
bour  week,  gives  the  equivalent  of  6,583 
full-time  Jobs — substantially  less  than 
the  10,000  Lockheed  claims.  When  the 
Lockheed  subcontractor  figures  are  sim- 
llarty  deflated,  the  total  Job  loss  comes 
to  about  11,000. 

That  is  total  <m  the  loss.  Even  a  single 
Job  lost  is  a  serious  matter.  Nonetheless, 
ther  grossly  exaggerate  the  claim  of  a 
60,000  Job  loss.  This  must  be  kept  in  its 
proper  perspecttve.  It  is  about  five  or  six 
times  the  actual  figure.  Such  a  marginal 
error  is  substantial  even  tot  Lockheed, 
and  they  have  made  scHue  awfully  big 
ones. 

Mr.  President,  another  element  here,  of 
course,  is  that  Tockheed  is  in  direct  cxxa- 
petitiOD  with  the  Douglas  DC-10.  We 
heard  testimony  by  the  FAA  and  the 
CAB.  and  they  agreed,  that  in  the  event 
Lockheed  stiqjped  production  of  the 
L-1011,  the  lion's  share  of  the  business 
would  go  to  the  DC-10.  That  is  an  Amer- 
ican-built plane.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  American-built  engines.  There 
is  no  question  that  it  would  provide  more 
jobs  per  plane  than  the  L-1011  does.  It 
is  true  that  the  wings,  in  part,  are  fab- 
ricated ia  Canada  for  the  DC-10.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  wings  are  fabricated 
in  Tennessee  for  the  Lockheed  plane,  the 
L-1011  plane,  but  allowing  for  that,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  more  man-hours 
involved,  substantially  more  are  cut  off. 
the  overall  effect  on  employment,  by 
shifting  the  work  from  Lockheed  to 
Douglas,  would  be  beneficial. 

Incidentally,  the  labor  unions  are  di- 
vided. The  UAW  came  in  and  testified 
against  the  loan  guarantee  because  they 
have  the  Douglas  plant  organized.  The 
machinists  came  in  and  testified  for  it 
because  they  have  the  Lockheed  plant 
organized.  But  when  we  look  at  it  over- 
all, there  is  no  question  at  all  in  my 
mind — and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  place 
the  documentation  in  the  Rccord  later — 
that  more  Jobs  will  be  available  if  the 
work  goes  to  Lockheed  than  if  it  goes 
to  Douglas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  another  inter- 
esting point  we  might  elaborate  on.  The 
wings  for  the  Douglas  aircraft  are  made 
in  Canada 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  part.  Not  entirely, 
but  in  part. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  engines  for  the  Tri- 
Star  are  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


I  think  it  an  Interesting  footnote  that 
the  milted  States  has  a  moastrouBly  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  with  Canada 
and  a  f avwable  balance  at  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wants  to  broaden 
the  debate  to  get  into  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  We  could 
talk  for  several  days  on  that  issue.  The 
balance-of-payments  issue  is  one  that 
has  concerned  the  Jctot  Economic  Com- 
mittee for  some  time. 

I  think  the  most  useful  comment  on 
that  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  Britain  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  was  in  this  country.  He  was 
asked  at  that  time  why  Britain  had  no 
balance-of-paymente  problems  in  the 
19th  century.  He  said  that  the  answer 
was  simple,  that  it  was  because  they  had 
no  balance-of-payments  statistics.  In 
fact,  we  have  invented  this  problen  and 
whenever  we  have  no  vahd  argument  we 
say  that  ?re  are  right  because  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

If  we  are  serious  about  that  argument. 
I  suggest  that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  we  could  do  about  it  We 
could  recognize  the  colossal  drain  on  our 
balance  of  paymente  by  havln«r  so  many 
servicemen  and  their  dependents  over- 
seas in.  Europe  and  in  Vietnam.  We  could 
take  many  other  actions  that  would  be 
far  more  profound  than  concerning  our- 
selves with  the  difference  in  balance  of 
payments  between  Britain  on  the  one 
hand  and  Canada  on  the  other. 

The  loss  of  even  a  single  Job  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  Nonetheless,  the  grossly 
exaggerated  claim  of  a  60,000  job  loes 
must  be  kept  in  proper  perspective.  It 
is  sibout  five  or  six  times  the  actual  fig- 
lu-e.  Such  a  margin  of  error  is  substan- 
tial, even  for  Lockheed.  I  thought  the 
substantial  effcnts  made  for  Lockheed 
made  it  very  vivid. 

ALTEBNATIVES    ATAtLASLK 

Aside  from  the  number  of  jobs  in- 
volved, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
a  bank  denial  of  additional  credit 
would  precipitate  bankmptey.  Alterna- 
tive means  of  raising  funds  are  available. 
E^ren  under  the  bOl,  the  criteria  require 
that  the  company  has  to  do  what  it  can 
to  raise  the  money. 
As  subsection  (b)  on  page  3  states: 
Credit  la  not  otherwUe  available  to  the 
borrower  under  reasonable  terms  or  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  available  to  Lockheed  if  they 
really  want  to  get  it.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  company  could  issue  convertible 
debentures  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to 
attract  investors.  That  was  a  suggestion, 
incidentally,  that  was  made  to  me  by 
one  of  the  most  competent  accountants 
in  the  coimtry.  He  pointed  out  that,  al- 
though Lockheed  stock  was  not  selling 
for  a  high  figure — that  it  was  selling  for 
perhaps  $9  or  $10  a  share — the  company 
could  issue  convertible  debenttues  that 
would  be  convertible  into  stock  at,  say. 
$5  a  share.  That  would  dilute  substan- 
tially the  equity  of  the  stockholders  in 
Lockheed.  The  stockholders  would  have 
to  pay  a  price  for  that.  But  why  should 
they  not?  Another  possibility  that  could 
be  explored  is  this:  The  L-IOll  Trl-Star 


project  could  be  spwa.  oB  and  merged 
with  a  financially  stronger  company; 
Boting.  for  instance.  That  possibflity 
has  not  be«i  exirfored.  There  is  no  rec- 
ord on  that.  There  is  s<Hne  indication 
that  that  is  a  possibility. 

North  American  Roekwril  Corp.  has 
indicated  that  they  might  have  an  in- 
terest in  a  merger  with  Lockheed.  Mr. 
Rockwell  indicated  that  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  the  L-1011.  Mr.  Rockwell  was 
emphatic  about  that.  He  said  that  there 
was  a  market  for  the  product  of  one  firm 
with  regard  to  this  project,  and  not  for 
two.  They  already  had  the  DC  plane  and 
it  would  be  most  unwise  for  two  firms  to 
get  into  the  project.  That  judgment  by 
Mr.  Rodrwell  was  confirmed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  recently 
as  last  March,  when  they  indicated  at 
that  time  that  it  would  be  a  mlsteke  for 
another  firm  to  get  into  the  act  with 
Douglas.  With  two  firms  both  would  be 
unstable  and  both  would  be  In  trouble 
and  in  difllculty.  That  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  providing  this  guarantee 
to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  very  effective 
way  in  which  he  has  iiresented  the  case 
in  this  instance,  as  he  has  always  done 
in  all  other  instances.  What  he  has  done 
in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has,  I  think,  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  coimtry.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  his  senti- 
ments concerning  the  significance  of  the 
Lockheed  matter. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  might  say  a  word 
or  two  about  one  aspect  of  this  particu- 
lar matter,  back  in  the  late  1940'8  or 
early  1950's,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  RPC.  Some 
people  used  the  anaJogy  that  we  had 
an  RPC  before,  so  why  do  we  not  create 
another  RPC  for  this  purpose.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  RPC  was  created 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire country  and  of  the  entire  world  was 
in  serious  difBculties.  The  RPC  was  not 
created  for  a  few  mismanaged  companies. 
It  was  created  for  any  company.  It  did 
as  much  for  any  small  company  as  it  did 
for  the  general  economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding — and  I  have  seen  the 
statement,  although  I  do  not  have  it  at 
this  moment — that  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  said  it  was  created  ex- 
pressly for  small  companies. 

If  I  could  take  a  moment,  I  should 
like  to  quote  what  Mr.  Hoover  said.  He 
said: 

I  have  signed  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act. 

It  brings  into  being  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion with  adequate  resources,  able  to 
strengthen  weaknesses  that  may  develop  in 
our  credit,  banking  and  railway  structure, 
in  order  to  permit  business  and  Intftistry  to 
carry  on  normal  activities  free  fran  the  fear 
of  unexpected  shocks  and  retarding  influ- 
ences. 
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Its  purpose  la  to  stop  deflation  In  agricul- 
ture and  industry  and  thus  to  increase 
employment  by  the  restoration  of  men  to 
their  normal  Jobs.  It  is  not  created  for  the 
aid  of  big  industries  or  big  banks.  Such  In- 
stitutions are  amply  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  Is  created  for  the  support  of 
the  smaller  banks  and  financial  Institutions, 
and  through  rendering  their  resources  liquid 
to  give  renewed  support  to  business.  Indus- 
try, and  agriculture. 

That  was  for  purposes  that  were  ex- 
actly opposite  of  this. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  The  corporation  did  end  up  in  as- 
sisting some  large  companies,  to  the 
tune  of  $100  million  or  $200  million.  The 
Senator  is  quite  right.  That  was  its  pur- 
pose. The  conditions  now  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. I  say  that  because  people  are  say- 
ing that  all  we  are  doing  is  recreating  an 
RFC  that  was  abolished  over  my  objec- 
tion, because  the  corporation  had  ren- 
dered great  service. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  It  was  for 
emergency  use  for  small  companies  pri- 
marily, as  well  as  large  companies.  How- 
ever, in  the  present  circumstances  all  we 
are  doing  is  preparing  to  ball  out  a  very 
large  mismanaged  company.  This  means 
that  it  would  be  directly  contrary  to  our 
professed  principle  in  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  We  remove  one  of  the  most 
significant  elements  of  that  private  en- 
terprise system,  and  that  is  the  Incen- 
tive for  good  management.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  in  saddling  the  taxpayers,  even  on 
a  contingency  basis,  with  the  cost  of  such 
mismanagement. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  com- 
pany going  through  the  traditional  re- 
organization under  bankmptey  and  let- 
ting the  people  who  are  prepared  take 
the  profit  if  there  was  one,  and  take  the 
loss  if  there  is  one.  I  have  no  doubt  it  can 
be  reorganized  and  that  the  essential 
work  will  go  on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  purpose  of  chap- 
ter 10  bankruptey  is  exactly  that:  To 
permit  the  work  to  go  on.  The  testimony 
from  Dr.  Countryman  of  Harvard  Is  that 
that  would  be  exactly  what  we  would 
have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  voted  against 
Penn  Central  on  the  same  grounds.  It 
should  have  been  reorganized.  I  under- 
stand it  is  still  fioundering  and  Is  in  a 
very  precarious  situation.  That  situation 
should  have  been  met  head-on  and  the 
company  kept  going. 

I  think  it  is  a  violation  of  our  basic 
principles  and  I  would  think  very  em- 
barrassing to  anyone  who  reaUy  be- 
lieves In  the  concept  of  free  enterprise, 
to  come  in  and  bail  out  a  company  like 
this  company. 

What  will  other  companies  in  this  field 
think?  What  will  be  the  situation  at  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas, a  competitor,  when 
they  see  this  happen  to  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal competitors?  Undoubtedly  they  will 
be  in  In  time  because  they  can  get  cheap- 
er credit  and  make  more  money  relying 
on  a  guarantee  from  the  Oovemment.  I 
see  no  answer  to  it.  If  we  do  this,  they 
could  conscientiously  suggest  it  be  given 
to  other  companies  In  similar  straits.  I 
especially  dislike  the  Idea  of  using  this 
just  for  big  companies.  What  about  little 
companies  that  go  broke?  I  understand 


about  250  small  companies  go  broke  each 
week. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Eleven  thousand 
went  broke  last  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Nobody  is  bothering 
about  them.  I  mean  the  little  fellow,  who 
is  the  backbone  of  private  enterprise,  who 
goes  broke.  But  in  the  case  of  big  com- 
panies like  Lockheed,  I  suppose  they  have 
as  many  lobbyists  as  there  are  Senators 
and  probably  every  one  of  them  is  as- 
signed to  Congress  now.  Every  big  sugar 
corporation,  and  every  other  company 
that  has  its  hand  out  has  so  many  lcA>by- 
ists  they  have  heretofore  overpowered 
Congress  by  various  means  that  devel- 
oped over  the  years. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  setback  to 
the  concept  of  private  enterprise  to  ball 
out  this  company  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

All  of  these  bankers  who  come  down 
here  want  it  because  it  makes  their  pres- 
ent loans  that  much  better,  and  they 
are  for  it,  of  course,  but  they  are  In  it  for 
their  own  private  stockholders  and  their 
own  loans.  They  have  no  responsibility  to 
the  public  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
have.  It  is  not  their  function  to  support 
policies  Oovemment- wide.  I  do  not  blame 
bankers  for  wanting  to  put  a  floor  imder 
their  own  loans.  If  I  were  a  banker  in- 
stead of  a  Senator  and  had  big  loans  in- 
volved in  Lockheed  I  would  be  represent- 
ing the  stockholders.  This  should  be 
placed  in  the  Record.  It  does  not  mean 
that  bankers  are  bad  men.  All  they  are 
doing  is  what  the  manager  of  an  mstltu- 
tion  like  that  is  supposed  to  do:  protect 
his  stockholders  and  loans.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  a  Senator  devoted  to  the  private 
enterprise  system  can  support  going 
down  this  road.  It  seems  Inconsistent  to 
me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  In  Just  a  moment, 
but  first  I  wish  to  say  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. But  let  me  point  out  that  the 
effect  of  this  on  McDonnell -Douglas  is 
most  serious.  McDonneU-Etouglas  is  in 
the  position  of  having  Its  competitor 
propped  up  by  the  Government.  Look  at 
the  position  of  General  Electric.  It  is  in 
the  position  of  having  its  competitor, 
Rolls-Royce,  propped  up  by  the  British 
Government  and  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment too,  so  its  capacity  to  compete 
In  selling  engines  for  the  DC-10  is  very 
much  handicapped. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  make 
before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke  of  the 
subsidy  involved.  I  think  this  Is  a  r>eculiar 
and  a  different  kind  of  subsidy.  Usually 
when  a  subsidy  payment  is  made  there  Is 
some  quid  pro  quo.  Something  is  received 
In  return.  The  Government  might  get 
some  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  who  receives  it  or  on  the  part  of 
the  shipbuilding  firm.  In  this  case  we  get 
nothing. 

This  Is  a  welfare  payment,  just  as  a 
welfare  pasrment  is  made  to  a  family  be- 
cause we  feel  sorry  for  them  and  we  as- 
sist them  and  we  give  them  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  This  is  wel- 


fare to  Lockheed.  We  give  it  to  them — 
they  give  nothing  back,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HvGHxs) .  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  rec- 
ognized.   

Mr.  TOWER.  There  occurs  throughout 
the  statement  that  this  is  simply  design- 
ed to  help  one  big  corporation,  a  lot  of 
corporate  fat  cats.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  many  small  third- 
and  fourth-tier  subcontractors  who  will 
go  out  of  business  if  this  loan  guarantee 
does  not  go  through.  They  are  first  em- 
ploying perhaps  not  more  than  100  peo- 
ple. Many  of  these  third-  and  fourth-tier 
subcontractors  are  going  to  go  out  of 
business.  So  this  would  indirectly  help 
small  business.  Only  50  percent  might  go 
to  Lockheed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  1,500  sub- 
contractors. We  had  some  of  those  sub- 
contractors testify.  The  chairman  was 
very  sympathetic  to  their  point  of  view. 
I  asked  each  of  them  what  would  happen 
to  them  if  Lockheed  went  Into  bank- 
ruptey. Not  a  single  one  would  go  out  of 
business.  Furthermore,  by  giving  this  to 
Lockheed  we  hurt  McDonnell-Douglas. 
What  we  give  to  Lockheed  we  teke  away 
from  McDonnell -Douglas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  you  give  them 
this  guarantee,  would  there  be  any  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  management  of 
Lockheed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  None.  The  Sen-'tor 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was  in- 
terested in  that.  The  airlines  indicated 
and  the  banks  Indicated  If  Mr.  Haughton. 
chairman  of  the  board,  were  replaced 
they  would  walk  away  from  it  and  would 
not  go  ahead  with  the  L-1011  anjrway. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  would  happen  would  be 
that  the  Tri-Star  might  not  be  continued, 
but  there  Is  no  reason  why  under  a  re- 
organization the  essential  business  of 
Lockheed  should  not  continue  further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  we  have  clear 
testimcmy  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  protected.  He  conceded  the 
cost  would  be  somewhat  higher  because 
of  this,  and  there  may  be  delays,  but 
there  is  no  question  we  will  be  able  to 
get  all  the  defense  weapons  and  equip- 
ment that  are  on  order  from  Lockheed. 

As  the  Senator  has  Indicated,  that  is 
about  85  to  90  percent  of  their  totel  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  correctly,  we  are  dealing  Just 
with  this  private  sector  of  the  trans- 
port plane,  which  is  directly  comparable 
to  the  Douglas  plane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  hearings  are 
very  plain  on  that.  We  are  dealing  only 
with  the  L-1011. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  not  intermpt 
the  Senator  l<mger  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  precedent  we  set  here  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  ttie  economy 
Is  Involved.  According  to  Oovemment 
authorities,  as  reported  this  morning, 
the  economy  is  beginning  to  pick  up.  To 
set  a  precedent  now  by  bailing  out  one 
of  the  biggest  and  worst  managed  com- 
panies in  the  country  would  be  a  seri- 
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ous  setback  to  the  Idea  of  iwivate  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  hit  the  minclpal  Issue  that  is  in- 
TolTcd  here  and  the  reason  why  I  am 
taking  some  time  to  diacan  it  aod  why 
I  imderstand  the  distinguished  «*Ttatw 
from  Connecticiit  (Ifr.  Wocxn)  and 
the  dtetingiddied  Senator  fran  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tait)  are  going  to  discuss  this  is- 
sue. It  really  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Cbtr. 
Wucxxa)  really  made  wlut  I  think  was 
a  brilliant  presentation  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  Senator  hit  that  point  hard. 
Of  course,  he  can  speak  much  better 
than  I  can  on  what  he  said,  but  he  said 
that  we  think  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  terms  of  success,  and  we  should, 
but  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  alterna- 
tive of  success,  failure,  then  success  does 
not  mean  anything.  We  have  to  have 
that  kind  of  stick,  or  we  do  not  get  the 
kind  of  efiOciency  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  that  we  should.  What  we  do 
when  we  underwrite  companies  is  that 
whm  they  begin  to  go  down  the  road, 
they  will  say.  "Do  not  worry.  We  will  be 
taken  care  of." 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  What  will  this  do  to 
the  pressure  of  salaries,  wages,  and  so 
forth?  In  other  words,  all  these  restraints 
bring  about  efficiency  that  a  company 
needs.  This  particular  company  has  been 
notorious  for  not  having  respect  for  these 
usual  restraints,  because  of  its  large  de- 
pendence on  Government  contracts,  and 
because  of  the  usual  way  in  which  those 
contracts  have  been  issued,  especially  the 
cost-plus  contracts,  which  many  of  them 
have  been.  They  do  not  care  what  wages 
they  pay.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am 
against  high  wages,  but  that  is  certainly 
against  the  usual  rules  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  record  is  replete 
with  the  increases  in  cost.  Admiral  Rick- 
over  said  that  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tweoi  a  contract  obtained  in  ordinary 
private  enterprise  and  a  negotiated  caa- 
tract  was  30  to  40  percent.  So  there  is  this 
huge  difference  because  there  is  not  the 
usual  discipline  to  hold  down  costs  at 
every  opportunity,  as  is  done  with  a 
commercial  contract,  a  competitive  con- 
tract, where  a  company  has  to  hold  costs 
down. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  already  non- 
competitive in  international  trade,  as 
reflected  by  the  balance-of-trade  figures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  getting  that 
way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  an  im- 
balance in  trade  for  2  successive  months. 
for  the  first  time  inl7  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  certainly 
toul  to  worsen  the  aspects  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Sm- 
ate  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMniE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  discussing  var- 
ious altematire  ways  in  which  Lockheed 
could  raise  additional  funds.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  company  could  issue  conver- 
tible debentures.  That  means  is  available 
to  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  board 
is  serious  about  exploring  this  ar«a.  it 
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should  turn  T.ockhc«d  down  on  the 
ground  that  Lockheed  does  not  need  it 
becann  Lockheed  can  lame  convertible 
debentures.  It  could  sell  $250  minion 
worth  of  them.  Of  course,  that  would  di- 
lute the  common  stock  value.  The  stock 
is  selling  at  $S.  $9.  $10.  or  $11.  The  com- 
pany could  even  Issue  convertible  deben- 
turer  at  $5  a  share,  wbkb  wookl  make 
them  attractive  buys. 

In  addition,  the  stockholders  could  pot 
up  more  money.  What  is  wrong  with 
Uiat?  The  company  could  issue  more 
stock  and  try  to  sell  it  at  $5  or  $«  a 
share,  llie  company  could  raise  money 
that  way. 

As  an  alternative,  the  L-1011  could  be 
spun  oti  and  stdd  to  a  company  like  Boe- 
ing (»■  other  potential  companies  inter- 
ested in  equity  participation. 

There  has  been  no  evidence,  not  one 
word  in  the  record,  that  Lockheed  ap- 
plied to  interest  an  insurance  company 
or  anyone  else  in  mroviding  funds.  They 
have  not  done  that  because  Lockheed  as- 
sumes that  the  Government  will  come  in 
and  give  a  guarantee. 

Some  of  these  methods  would  involve 
dilution  of  Lockheed  common  stock  that 
the  Lockheed  common  stockh<dders  have 
in  a  free  enterprise  system.  However,  in 
a  free  enterprise  system,  the  stockhold- 
ers are  supposed  to  lose  when  their  com- 
pany is  in  difficulty.  "Riey  are  supposed 
to  gain  when  a  company  succeeds. 

The  thrust  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
ii>  that  we  are  taking  off  that  limitation 
in  the  free  enterprise  system — ^that  we 
are  going  to  p>ermit  them  to  gain,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  them  to  lose. 
TBi-sTA>  coiru)  coNTtmre  rnrsn  bamkkttptct 
Even  assiuning  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy, 
it  also  is  not  certain  that  the  L-1011  Trl- 
Star  would  be  canceled.  A  large  com- 
pany does  not  disappear  in  bankruptcy. 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  court  can  re- 
organize the  financial  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany and  make  appropriate  changes  in 
management.  Projects  which  are  com- 
mercially viable  continue  even  under 
bankruptcy. 

In  that  connection.  Under  Secretary 
Packard  has  assured  the  conunittee  that 
all  of  Lockheed's  defense  contracts  would 
continue  under  bankruptcy  and  that 
there  would  be  no  threat  to  the  national 
defense. 

I  think  that  that  fact  should  be  made 
clear  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that,  because  this  is  oiu" 
No.  1  contractor,  some  Senators  feel  that 
this  company  should  be  bailed  out  be- 
cause we  have  the  duty  to  protect  our  de- 
fense program.  If  that  were  the  argument 
it  would  be  a  strong  argument  which 
would  get  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Senate,  but  as  I  said.  Under  Secretary 
Packard  has  said  that  this  would  in- 
volve no  danger  to  our  defense;  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  protecting  the  commer- 
cial project  of  the  L-1011.  the  Tri-Star 
project. 

Since  85  percent  of  Lockheed  employ- 
ment is  associated  with  defense  work,  a 
Uickheed  bankruptcy  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  vast  majority  of  Lockheed 
raiployees. 

If  Lockheed  declared  bankruptcy,  the 
court  appointed  trustees  would  carefully 


examine  the  commercial  feasibility  of  the 
L-1011  project.  If  the  project  were 
feasible  it  could  be  continued  by  the 
trustees.  Financing  could  be  obtained  by 
issuing  trustee  certificatea  which  would 
have  a  prior  claim  on  company  assets.  Of 
course,  if  the  trustees  found  the  L-IOU 
program  commercially  unviable,  they 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  continue 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  Lockheed 
would  not  qualify  for  a  loan  guarantee 
anyway  since  there  has  to  be  a  "reason- 
able assurance"  of  repayment. 

Lockheed  proponents  say  that  the 
L-1011  is  commercially  feasible  now,  but 
airlines  would  not  vrish  to  deal  with  a 
bankrupt  company  and  would  thus  can- 
cel their  (mlers  for  the  L-1011  if  the 
company  failed.  Such  an  argument 
fails  to  explain  why  the  airlines  have 
agreed  to  purchase  the  engine  for  the 
L-1011  from  Rolls-Royce,  a  company  in 
receivership. 

It  is  in  bankruptcy  now;  yet  it  is  able 
to  sell  its  engines. 

The  aiiiines  have  deposited  $250  mil- 
Uon  on  the  L-1011  program.  They  have 
a  strong  incentive  for  sticking  with  the 
program  regardless  of  whether  Lockheed 
is  bankrupt  or  solvent. 

A  Uttle  later  I  want  to  discuss  the 
situation  the  airlines  are  in  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Many  persons  are  arguing  that 
we  have  to  do  this  to  save  the  airlines. 
Chairman  Sparkman  made  the  point 
that  the  airlines  have  a  big  investment 
and  need  this.  I  wonder  if  that  is  so. 
What  the  airlines  have  done  is  make 
about  a  10-percent  downpayment.  If  we 
go  ahead  with  this  proposal,  are  they 
going  to  pay  the  other  90  percent?  Any- 
one who  has  made  even  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  the  finances  of  the  airlines 
knows  they  are  in  no  shape  to  put  up  the 
other  90  percent  or  anj-thing  like  it.  Vir- 
tually all  the  airlines  are  in  trouble.  We 
know  that  last  year  TWA  was  in  trouble, 
but  now  many  others  are  joining  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  frwn  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washingttm  Eve- 
ning   Star    last    Monday    night    which 
dramatizes  this  situation: 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. — 

And  TWA  is  down  for  one  of  the  big- 
gest purchases  of  the  L-1011 — 
may  have  to  let  some  of  iu  $23  million  Boe- 
ing 747  Jets  sit  on  the  ground  untised  this 
winter  for  want  of  passengers  and  cargo  to 
flU  them. 

United  Air  Lines.  Inc.  has  reduced  Its  Ini- 
tial order  and  options  for  the  »15.5  million 
DCIO  Jet- 
That  is  the  same  kind  of  wide-l}odied 
Jet  we  are  now  trying  to  push  into  pro- 
duction— 

by  28  because  the  business  outlook  la  so  much 
more  bleak  than  it  was  when  the  order  was 
placed. 

What  are  we  doing?  We  an  trying,  by 
this  bill,  to  keep  the  Lockheed  Corp.  pro- 
ducing the  wide-bodied  Jet  aircraft,  or. 
rather,  to  push  it  into  it— it  has  not 
been  in  that  business  yet — when  the  air- 
lines are  canceling  orders  they  have 
made  on  the  DC-10. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  reading  of 
this  kind  (tf  news  should  convince  Sena- 
tors that  there  is  every  prospect  that 
once  the  heat  is  off  and  the  guarantee 
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goes  through,  some  of  these  other  air- 
lines, since  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  the  DC-10  and  the  L-1011. 
are  going  to  begin  canceling  options  and 
orders  <m  the  L-1011.  Then  the  guaran- 
tee comes  into  jeopardy,  once  those  can- 
cellations begin. 

The  article  goes  on: 

Hughes  Air  West  Inc.  would  like  to  axis- 
pend  service  at  10  of  the  19  cities  on  its  route 
that  are  averaging  less  than  10  boardings  a 
day.  The  cities  were  not  Identified. 

These  are  a  part  of  the  woes  presented  by 
the  three  airlines  within  the  past  few  days 
in  unusual  separate  appearances  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  CAB  released 
transcripts  of  the  presentations. 

"Too    BtO    FOa    TOBAT" 

TWA  President  F.  C.  Wiser  told  the  l)oard 
the  airline's  relative  performance  last  year 
was  affected  adversely  by  the  introduction  of 
tha  huge  SaO-seat  Boeing  747. 

"Although  this  is  a  fine  airplane,  it  is  sim- 
ply too  big  for  today's  markets,"  he  said. 

"We  lost  nKire  money  with  this  plane  in 
1970  than  U  we  had  operated  7078."  The  747 
can  carry  twice  as  much  passenger  and  cargo 
payload  as  the  707  Jet. 

Wiser  said  TWA  withdrew  Its  747s  from  the 
Washington-London  serrlce,  and  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  Inc.  took  Its  747  off  the 
Chicago-London  route,  because  the  British 
complained  about  big-plane  competition  and 
because  neither  airline  knew  what  to  do  with 
747s  in  those  markets. 

TWA  LOSS    BTCAIXEO 

"The  fact  la  we  got  the  airplanes  and  we 
have  to  operate  them,"  Wiser  said. 

"We  also  looked  at  grounding  them,  and 
we  may  see  that  this  winter." 

Charles  C.  TUllnghast  Jr.,  TWA  chair- 
man,— 

He  was  one  of  the  witness  befoi-e  our 
committee^ 

said  TWA  seemed  somewhat  alone  last  year 
in  the  severity  of  Its  financial  problems  when 
it  recorded  the  record  high  loss  for  any  air- 
line of  $83  miUion. 

ThU  year,  TlUlnghast  said.  TWA  is  not 
alone  m  iU  financial  difflcultles  but  has  been 
Joined  by  many  airlines,  and  particularly  by 
its  major  competitors. 

TUllnghast  said  the  problem  Is  Industry- 
wide, stemming  from  Inflated  costs  and  lack 
of  traffic. 

A  727  Jet  costs  19  percent  more  now  than 
one  delivered  three  years  ago,  he  said,  and 
added: 

SEVCax   CUTS  CITED 

"If  we  bad  operated  our  1970  system  at  our 
1966  wage  rates  and  material  prices,  our  costs 
would  have  been  $70  million  lower  and  we'd 
have  made  an  operating  profit  of  more  than 
$6  milllcn." 

Wissr  said  TWA.  In  trying  to  economize, 
has  cut  employment  4,500  below  a  year  ago, 
slashed  advertising  by  $6  million,  elimi- 
nated some  departments  and  reorganized 
others,  closed  its  Boston  pilot  and  hostess 
base,  canceled  schedules,  eliminated  morning 
movies  and  newspapers  and  slipper  socks  on 
flights,  arkd  combined  former  separate  winter 
and  summer  uniforms  for  stewardesses  Into 
a  single  year-around  outfit. 

United  president  Edward  E.  Carlson  said 
the  nation's  largest  domestic  airline  has 
deferred  delivery  of  four  7478  from  1971  to 
1973  and  two  DC  10s  from  1972  to  1973  has 
canceled  orders  for  eight  DClOs — 

Bright  DC-lO's  canceled;  and  23,  as  I 
pointed  out,  have  been  canceled  earUer — 
and  passed  up  options  for  20  Prench-built 
Caravelle  Jets. 

How  insane  can  we  get?  Under  these 
circumstances,  at  a  time  when  the  last 
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thing  we  need  is  the  production  of  more 
capacity  for  our  idrlines,  we  are  guaran- 
teeing that  a  new  firm,  Lockheed,  which 
has  not  been  in  the  field,  is  going  to  come 
in  and  produce  more. 

As  I  pointed  out,  last  March  the  Trans- 
portation Department  made  a  study  and 
fotmd  that  this  market  can  support  only 
one  American  firm,  it  cannot  support  two. 
So  we  are  guaranteeing  a  situation  that 
will  be  weak  and  unstable.  It  will  be  bad 
for  the  emi^yees.  because  they  will  be 
negotiating  with  companies  that  are 
weak  and  not  making  money,  and  that  is 
always  difficult.  It  is  going  to  be  bad  for 
the  stockholders  of  both  concerns,  be- 
cause it  is  a  market  which  simply  cannot 
support  new  firms,  even  under  normal 
circumstances,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransMjrtatitm  view,  and  under 
present  circumstances  it  is  a  disaster. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
in  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  airlines,  in 
view  of  the  history,  and  in  view  of  the 
documented  cases  of  canceled  orders,  the 
Lockheed  Co..  if  we  provide  the  guaran- 
tee, will  be  in  real  trouble,  and  in  my 
view  that  guarantee  will  be  in  serious— 
but  serious — Jeopardy. 

Mr.  WEICKHl.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Soiator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  can 
explain  to  me.  since  he  sat  on  the  ctmi- 
mittee  and  attended  the  hearings,  on 
page  7  of  the  report,  the  statement  that 
is  made,  right  at  the  outset: 

The  Conunittee  bill  would  grant  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  provide 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  busi- 
ness enterprises  where  the  capital  ntarkets 
are  otherwise  inadequate  to  meet  their  credit 
needs  and  when  failure  of  such  enterprises 
would  result  In  serious  and  adverse  damage 
to  the  economy  or  employment  of  the  Nation 
or  a  region  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  imderstanding,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
elaborate  on  that,  that  the  capital  mar- 
kets are  not  inadequate  in  the  United 
States  today,  it  is  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
that  is  inadequate. 

I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  for  any 
soimd  business  enterprise  there  is  cer- 
tainly adequate  capital  avtulable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  point.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  capital  markets  are 
completely  adequate.  Ask  any  banker, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  got 
plenty  of  money.  In  the  last  6  months, 
the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board  has  been 
supplying  new  money  at  a  10  percent  a 
year  aimual  rate,  and  while  interest  rates 
have  risen  some,  and  there  is  a  little 
shortage  here  and  there,  by  and  large 
the  capital  markets  are  fully  adequate, 
there  is  no  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Under  the  criteria  set 
forth  by  the  committee  in  this  bill.  I 
am  not  so  sure  but  that  Lockheed  cannot 
even  qualify  if  in  fact  these  criteria  were 
used. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  raises.  I 
think,  a  very  interesting  point.  I  think 
we  could  question  on  several  scores 
whether  Lockheed  would  qualify. 


The  diCBculty  is  that  Treasury  has  told 
the  committee  that  they  are  going  to 
guarantee  this  loan ;  their  mind  is  closed: 
that  is  it.  One  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Emergency  Guarantee  Board  will  be 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict in  California.  I  do  not  know  who  he 
is.  But  knowing  that  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  dominant  factor  out  there,  and 
knowing  the  disposition  of  the  bankers 
on  this  matter — ABA  has  supported  it — 
knowing  that  it  c(»nes  from  California, 
where,  of  course,  the  economy  is  very  de- 
pendant on  the  aerospace  industry.  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  this  might  not  be 
given  the  kind  of  consideration  and 
weight  that  the  criteria  should  receive. 
I  think  the  Senator  raises  a  very  good 
point. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  cannot  hdp  but  x-e- 
call  the  television  footage  lately  which 
showed  the  appearance  of  these  24  bank- 
ers before.  I  believe,  the  House  commit- 
tee. Hie  question  was  asked  as  to  who 
would  participate  in  a  loan  to  Lockheed 
without  the  Government  guarantee,  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  without  the 
twitch  of  a  finger. 

Then  when  the  question  was  asked, 
"Who  will  participate  in  the  loan  as  long 
as  the  Government  guarantees  it,"  24 
hands  shot  up  in  the  air. 

I  just  wander  what  the  missing  in- 
gredient is  here,  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  reticence  to  participate  in  the  loan 
without  the  Government. 

In  essence,  is  not  what  we  are  saying 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  the  one 
expected  to  bear  the  added  risk?  Never 
mind  us  in  the  Senate;  we  do  not  rep- 
resent anything  but  the  i>eople  of  tliis 
coimtry.  So  they  have  been  asked  to  as- 
sume a  risk  which  the  24  largest  banks 
to  the  United  States  will  not  assume; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
clusion we  Just  cannot  avoid.  There 
was  an  argument  by  witnesses,  especial- 
ly the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
others,  that  there  is  very  little  risk  here, 
that  there  is  not  much  risk  involved.  But. 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  so 
dramatically  has  shown.  24  hands  go  up 
when  the  Government  sasrs  it  will  guar- 
antee, and  not  a  hand  goes  up  when  we 
say  we  will  not  guarantee. 

Bankers  are  supposed  to  take  risks  of 
some  kind,  but  not  unsound  risks,  and 
this  apparently  they  regard  as  unsound. 
So  I  think  the  answer  is  that  the 
taxpayer  is  supposed  to  step  in  and  take 
that  risk.  And  what  does  he  get  for  it? 
What  is  the  quid  pro  quo?  What  do  they 
do  in  return  for  the  taxpayer?  Nothing. 
That  is  why  I  say  this  is  a  welfare  pro- 
gi-am — not  even  a  subsidy  program — 
for  Lockheed  and  for  the  banks. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  remarked  about  the  situation 
of  TWA  with  the  cutbacks  in  equipment 
orders.  Clearly.  TWA  understands,  as 
does,  I  think,  the  American  banking  fra- 
ternity, that  the  airline  industry  is  sui*- 
feited  with  equipment  right  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  certainly  are. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  imagine  having  a 
747.  a  tremendously  expensive  plane, 
more  than  $20  million,  the  queen  of  the 
fleet  for  these  firms,  and  they  only  make 
money  out  of  these  when  they  flj'  them 
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a  great  deal,  14  and  16  hours  a  day.  That 
is  the  only  way  they  can  do  It. 

As  I  pointed  out,  they  are  now  decid- 
ing not  to  fly  them  at  all  this  winter. 
They  have  the  planes  and  are  not  going 
to  use  them.  Under  those  circumstances, 
how  can  we  expect  this  competitive 
plane,  the  L-lOll.  which  is  somewhat 
difTerent  from  the  747,  but  not  a  great 
deal — how  can  we  expect  them  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  those  planes  and  sell  more 
of  them? 

Of  course,  the  evidence  we  have  that 
has  been  put  into  the  Rkcord  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  shows  that  the  esti- 
mates by  the  Defense  Department  is 
that  they  will  have  to  sell  390  of  these 
plane?  to  break  even. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Just  said 
that  the  747  and  the  L-1011  are  competi- 
tive planes.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  L-1011 
is  expected  to  be  used  for  short  hauls  at 
comparatively  small  sdrports,  while  the 
747  is  used  almost  entirely  over  water? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  asked  the  FAA 
when  they  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee, whether  it  was  possible  to  modify 
the  747  so  that  you  could  carry  more  pas- 
sengers and  use  less  fuel  and  use  it  for 
short  hauls.  I  asked  whether  it  would  be 
competitive  and  the  answer  was  "yes." 
Unfortunately,  the  hearings  are  not 
available  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  the  authorities  in  the  field. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  a  competitive  angle  in- 
volved here,  although  they  are  not  di- 
rectly comi>etitive  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Was  that  the  entire 
answer?  Was  not  the  rest  of  the  answer 
that  they  could  be  modified  but  not  ef- 
fectively or  economically,  and,  therefore, 
they  will  not  be  modified? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  when  you  have 
the  option  of  either  having  that  plane 
sitting  on  the  ground,  not  used  at  aU. 
or  modifying  it  so  that  you  can  use  it 
on  short-haul  fiights,  it  makes  it  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  situation.  A 
very,  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  these 
planes,  of  course,  is  the  amortization. 
When  you  make  a  $20  million  capital 
investment,  it  means,  of  course,  that 
your  Interest  costs  and  your  amortiza- 
tion costs  are  very  large.  They  might 
even  be  bigger — I  am  not  sure  of  this — 
than  your  operating  costs.  Under  those 
circumstances,  they  have  it;  they  bought 
it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  it  could  be  modified?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
modify  it,  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
modify  the  airports  so  that  this  giant 
plane,  with  its  tremendous  power,  could 
be  used  on  hops  of  200  or  300  miles,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost  for  the  necessary 
support  facilities  in  the  airport? 

The  747  is  something  far  apart  from 
any  other  airplane  that  is  flying,  and  the 
Senator  would  Uke  us  to  believe  that  with 
a  few  dollars  it  could  be  modified  to  take 
the  place  of  a  plane  which  has  been 
designed  specifically  not  to  fly  distances 
over  water  but  to  fly  from  one  compara- 
tively small  airport  to  anotner. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  a  moment, 
but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
I  would  agree  wholeheartedly  that  it  is 
not  designed  for  the  same  iise  but  over 
the  marginal  areas  where  these  two 
planes  could  be  competitive. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut.       

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  question.  It  is  part  of  the 
problem  that  is  built  into  the  L-1011. 

When  this  project  started,  it  was  a 
two-engine  configuration,  and  it  was  on 
a  design  range  of  1,850  miles,  rough^ 
from  Chicago  to  the  West  Coast. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  the  old  L-1011. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  original  L-1011 
was  to  be  used  from  one  small  airport  to 
another  small  airport.  Then  the  em- 
phasis changed  to  the  three-engine  air- 
craft, the  one  with  which  we  are  dealing 
today,  with  transcontinental  range  ca- 
pabiUty;  and  by  late  1967,  the  airplane's 
gross  weight  had  gone  up  320,000  pounds. 
Because  of  the  addition  of  the  third  en- 
gine, the  thrust  requirement  had  dropped 
to  approximately  33,000  to  35,000 
poimds. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  this 
air  bus  that  was  supposed  to  go  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  Chicago  to  the 
West  Coast,  transcontinental  in  nature, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  very  reasons  why 
we  have  the  problems  with  it  that  exist 
today. 

Quite  frankly,  the  change  took  place 
from  an  airbus  with  a  limited  range  to  a 
transcontinental  plane  which  is  in  direct 
competition  with  the  747. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  response,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  in  the 
Chamber.  I  did  not  know  that.  That  is  a 
most  useful  addition  to  the  colloquy,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  it  is  not  accurate.  In  making  the 
modification,  they  did  not  take  away 
from  the  L-1011  the  power  to  serve  small 
airports.  They  increased  its  range,  but 
they  still  left  it  capable  of  serving  small 
airports. 

The  747,  with  any  modification  that 
would  be  economically  Justified  under 
any  circumstances,  cannot  be  modified  to 
serve  small  airports,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  neither  this  Sen- 
ator nor  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  argued  that  these  are  completely  and 
precisely  competitive  the  way  the  L-1011 
and  the  DC-10  are.  We  are  saying  that 
when  you  make  the  airbus  a  transcon- 
tinental plane,  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  there  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  competition  involved;  and  to 
some  extent — not  entirely,  of  course — 
you  can  use  the  747  instead  of  the  airbus; 
and  there  would  be  less  reason,  therefore, 
to  buy  either  the  DC-10  or  the  L-1011. 

Mr.  BESmETT.  It  can  be  used  on  the 
747  routes,  but  the  747  cannot  be  used 
on  the  L-1011  routes,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  basic. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  You  still  have  a  cran- 
petitive  plane,  nevertheless,  regardless  of 


whether  it  is  competitive  cm  one  route. 
On  the  transcontinental  route,  it  is  com- 
petitive. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  disagree  as  to 
the  latter  statement.  It  is  not  competitive 
in  size. 

But  I  ^ould  like  to  get  to  the  point,  if 
I  may,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  it,  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Wkickbr)  has  made.  I  should  like  to 
know  his  authority  for  the  fact  that  this 
plane  came  out  originally  as  a  two- 
engine  plane. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  say  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  L-1011.  The  Initial  design 
study  of  the  L-1011  was  begun  in  1966. 

I  might  add  that  a  portion  of  this 
comes  from  the  Lockheed  Horizon,  which 
is  the  magazine  of  the  Lockheed  Co. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  the  initial  de- 
sign? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  initial  design 
studies  of  the  L-1011  began  in  1966 
around  a  two-engine  configuration  hav- 
ing a  maxlmimi  takeoff  gross  weight  of 
approximately  265,000  pounds,  the  prin- 
cipal design  criteria  being  operational 
suitability  from  New  York,  La  Ouardia 
Airport,  to  Chicago  Midway,  and  now  we 
are  in  the  position  where  today  we  have 
a  three-engine  configuration  plane. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  any  airline  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  Lockheed  took  on  a  two-engine 
plane  having  a  potential  capacity  to 
operate  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  or 
even  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  which  is 
twice  as  far? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not 
imderstand  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  put  It  the  other 
way.  I  vrill  make  a  positive  statement. 
I  do  not  think  any  airline  ever  took  a 
position  on  a  two-engine  plane.  The  air- 
lines that  have  taken  a  position  on  this 
question  have  taken  a  position  on  a 
three -engine  plane.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  &m  glad  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado's  question. 
There  is  no  question  that  I  would  not 
expect  any  engine  manufacturer  or  any 
airplane  manuf  actiu-er  not  to  go  upward 
in  the  capability  of  the  engine  or  of  the 
aircraft.  This  is  traditional  in  the  indus- 
try. But  it  is  also  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem which  we  confront  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  does  not 
answer  my  question.  He  talks  about  the 
conversion  of  the  airplane  from  the 
original  concept  of  the  plane.  I  asked 
him  very  bluntly  if  any  airline  in  this 
coimtry  or  in  any  other  country  has 
t«iken  the  position  that  Lockheed  took  on 
a  two-engine  plane. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  airplanes;  I  am  referring  to 
Lockheed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  referring  to  Lock- 
heed. The  answer  is  that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  airlines  did  not. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  So  what 
good  does  it  do  to  talk  about  a  two- 
engine  plane? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Because,  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  point 
I  have  Just  developed  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  is  that  extensive  changes 
did  take  place,  and  took  place  after  the 
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fact,  when  the  project  was  out  for  bids. 
That  is  responsible  f <»:  the  cost  increase 
and  the  dUBciAtles  we  have  now. 

Mr.  ALIOTT.  I  would  disagree  very 
much.  I  have  fc^owed  this  closely  myself 
over  the  years  and  I  disagree  that  this 
is  the  basis  for  the  increase  in  cost.  The 
basis  for  the  increase  In  cost  arose  with 
the  RB-211. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  I  can,  <m  the  basis 
of  change 

liCr.  ALLOTT.  The  question  of  change 
is  immaterial  to  this  discussion 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  immaterial  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado— ^I  can  only  make  the  f  inlher  pdjoi 
that  it  iB  not  inunaterial  when  the  ccm- 
pany  is  coming  before  CtMigress  asking 
for  a  $250  million  guarantee  because 
somethtag  went  wrong. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  immaterial  that  a 
company  started  with  a  two-engine  plane 
in  design  and  before  that  design  was 
complete,  to  put  it  in  dev^opment,  there 
was  a  three-oigine  plane.  What  has  that 
to  do  with  this  dlscussiwi? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  additional  cost  of  the  air- 
plane and  the  engine. 

To  follow  through  on  that,  originally 
the  design  of  the  engine  was  a  three- 
spool  configuration  which  would  make 
use  of  a  composite  material  in  the  fan 
blades.  That  proved  to  be  a  failure,  so 
they  went  back  to  using  the  traditional 
titanium  material.  The  only  point  I  want 
to  make  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado- 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  is  a  Uttle  confused  in  his 
first — — 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Those  are  the  facts 
directly  from  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
confused  the  statement  of  position  from 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  The  composite  de- 
sign of  the  blades  was  that  the  engine 
was  to  be  designed  specifically  for  the 
existing  L-1011,  the  three-Jet  version.  It 
was  in  the  development  and  research  of 
those  planes  and  other  things  in  that 
engine  that  Rolls-Royce  ran  into  its  dif- 
ficulties on.  specifically. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  two-engine  airplane,  because 
the  engine  they  were  developing — ^we  are 
talking  about  the  RB-211 — was  being 
designed  specifically  for  the  trijet. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  am  trying 
to  make  the  point  that  we  went  from  the 
two-engine  to  the  three-engine  Jet,  that 
we  went  from  the  composite  material  in 
the  fan  blades  to  titanium,  and  the  whole 
evolution  of  the  changes  brought  about 
the  additional  expense  which  now  the 
American  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to  foot. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  is  entirely  in  error. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Was  there  any  hard- 
ware ever  built  for  the  two-engine  plane? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Was  any  money  actu- 
ally spent  for  engines  for  the  two-engine 
plane  at  Rolls-Royce? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  that  I  know  of.  and 
I  have  followed  this  over  the  years.  I 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
this  matter  for  6  years.  The  RB-211  was 
designed  specifically  tot  the  Tri-Jet;  and 
of  course  part  of  this  is  that  no  airline 
ewec  took  a  position  with  Lockheed  for 
a  twin-oigine  Jet.  They  took  a  position 
on  a  Tri-Jet.  One  is  now  imderway  and 
being  built.  They  took  the  position  with 
regard  to  the  RB-211  which  at  that  time 
was  supposed  to  have  composite  fan 
blades,  which  did  not  workout — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  OAt. 
Hughes).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  Just  I  minute  for  one  further 
comment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott)  to  continue  this  colloquy,  provided 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
any  airline  takes  a  ix)sitlon  that  may  be 
confusing  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  airlines  re- 
fused to  buy  any  twc-engine  jets  and,  as  a 
result  of  those  conditions,  the  change  wtis 
fundamentally  made?  Is  it  not  also  fair 
to  say  that  when  a  product  dies  on  the 
drawing  board  because  its  only  potential 
customer  refuses  to  buy,  that  there  is  a 
dangerous  change  when  the  manufac- 
turer begins  a  modified,  new  version  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  market? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  true.  I  do  not  have  all 
the  situations  available  to  me,  but  I  think 
that  if  we  look  at  the  747,  we  would  find 
some  very  drastic  changes  were  made  in 
that  plane  even  after  the  airlines  had 
taken  a  position. 

I  should  like  to  define  what  I  mean 
by  "taking  a  position."  I  mean  by  that, 
going  to  Lockheed  and  laying  down  some 
hard  cash  for  the  delivery  of  so  many 
airplanes.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  taking 
a  position. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presidenty  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  one 
additional  comment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  get  back  to  the  orig- 
inal point  made,  which  was  to  portray 
this  particular  aircraft  as  being  some- 
thing that  vi'as  only  in  the  msu-ket  of  short 
city  hops,  if  you  will,  Mr.  President.  That 
is  what  we  started  out  with.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  Now  it  is  a  fully 
transcontinental  airplane.  It  is.  to  a 
great  degree,  in  competition  with  the 
747.  That  is  not  the  way  the  project 
started. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  means  that 
is  not  the  way  the  project  started  at  Lock- 
heed.   

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  airline — I  will  say  It  again — ^that 
took  a  position  on  a  two-oigine  plane, 
or  took  a  position  on  an  airplane  like 
the  Tri-Star.  with  the  substantial  capa- 
bility that  this  is  to  have?  If  he  does.  I 
do  not  know  of  it. 

Me.  WEICKER.  No;  the  airlines  took 


their  position  at  such  a  tinte  as  they 
were  guaranteed  substantial  financing  at 
low  interest.  TbaX  is  something  we  will 
devekv  during  drtMite.  also,  but  not  to 
the  point  of  a  two-engine  aircraft:  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ATJOTT.  Not  the  two  engine.  That 
is  the  important  fact.  The  airlines  took 
a  position  on  the  Trl-Star  with  the  ex- 
tremely advanced  concept  of  the  Rolls- 
Royce  engine.  That  plane  has  a  transcon- 
tinental capability  and  that  is  the  plane 
that  the  airlines  put  their  money  down 
to  buy. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  agree  that,  to  a  degree — and 
this  is  where  the  wtu^  colloquy  started — 
that  the  L-1011  is  in  direct  ccunpetition 
with  the  747? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  the  extcait  that  it 
would  be  used  in  transcontinental  serv- 
ice, yes,  but  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  sig- 
nificant to  the  conversation  here,  because 
If  it  produces  more  economical  trans- 
portation across  the  continent,  or  in  two 
or  three  hundred  mile  jumps,  then  the 
airlines  are  Justified  in  using  it. 

Brir.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  very  much  for 
Shielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  colloquy  we  had  brings  out 
very  well  that  what  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  are  concerned  with  most, 
and  that  is  the  need.  We  have  argued 
whether  the  747  is  a  competitor.  The 
Senators  from  Utah  and  Colorado  are 
right  in  saying  it  is  not  a  direct  competi- 
tor. It  cannot  do  everything.  More  im- 
portant than  that  is  that  this  article  in 
the  newspaper  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  rapidly  disappearing  market 
for  the  air  bus  itself.  I  am  not  talking 
now  about  the  747 — but  the  DC-10.  The 
airlines  have  deferred  some  of  the 
orders — they  are  canceling — but  some  of 
the  other  orders,  from  1971  to  1973. 

This  again  indicates  they  just  do  not 
have  the  need  for  this  plane.  This  is 
dramatized  by  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
being  asked  to  guarantee  loans  so  that  we 
do  not  go  into  a  market  for  which  there 
is  no  demand.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  foimd  that  this  is  correct 
and  they  will  support  the  DC-10.  Yet  we 
are  going  ahead  and  Insisting  on  guar- 
anteeing a  plane  on  which,  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  evidence  we  have,  there  is  no 
demand  for  it. 

So,  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  cut- 
back in  the  orders  on  the  DC-lO's.  Obvi- 
ously there  has  not  been  a  cutback  for 
the  orders  on  the  L-1011.  It  would  be  a 
kind  of  action  by  the  airlines  that  would 
affect  the  votes  on  this  biU  and  they 
know  that.  They  have  not  done  that. 
They  did  cut  back  on  the  DC-lO's,  and 
that  would  indicate  what  would  happen 
to  the  L-1011  once  the  biU  l>ecomes  law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
quite  a  projection  that  the  Senator  has 
made.  There  have  bem  no  cutbacks  on 
the  L-lOll's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  of  the  airlines  that  have  orders  for 
the  L-lOll's  are  strongly  in  support  of 
the  pending  legldation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
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net.  What  else  could  they  be  but  in  sup- 
I)ort?  They  are  In  support  of  the  bill  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  They  support  it  be- 
cause the  banks  do  and  these  airlines  are 
but  deep  into  the  banks.  They  support  It 
becatise  they  have  a  couple  of  hundred 
mllllan  dollars  Invested.  $200  million 
would  persuade  almost  anyone.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary 
in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  against  the  public  interest  because  the 
airlines  are  for  it.  either. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  would  hardly 
accept  the  positions  taken  by  TWA,  and 
Eastern  Airlines,  as  those  taken  by  un- 
biased and  objective  witnesses.  They 
testified,  and  they  testified  very  ably. 
However,  they  themselves,  I  think,  would 
admit  that  they  have  an  interest.  A  huge 
financial  one. 

Mr.  AIiLOTT.  No  one  would  say  they 
do  not  have  a  stake  involved.  However, 
because  they  have  a  stake  involved  and 
they  are  interested  in  the  continued  via- 
bility of  their  own  airlines  and  of  the  air- 
lines system  of  the  United  States,  it  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  dishonorable  or 
that  they  are  trying  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  are  fine  airlines  and  the  banks 
are  also  nm  by  very  fine  people.  I  do  not 
question  that.  However.  I  am  sashing  that 
we  have  a  right  to  look  at  the  market. 
What  kind  of  a  market  is  there  for  this 
product  which  we  would,  in  effect,  under- 
write by  guaranteeing  a  loan  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  go  ahead?  We  find 
that  the  market  is  very  thin  and  very  un- 
dependable.  On  the  basis  of  recent  his- 
tory there  is  every  expectaticai  that  the 
demand  for  the  plane  will  be  extraor- 
dinarily light. 

U  anything  is  clear  about  the  airlines 
situation  today  it  is  that  they  have  too 
much  capacity  and  they  do  not  need  cmy 
more  DC-lO's  or  any  of  the  other  type 
planes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  situation  to- 
day. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does 
not  know  what  the  situation  will  be  next 
year.  If  we  are  running  at  the  capacity 
next  year  that  we  were  2  years  ago.  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  all  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  not  need  them  in  our 
present  situation.  However,  this  situa- 
tion requires  a  2-  or  3-year  leadtime. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  that  I  go  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  which  made  a  very 
careful  study.  This  study  was  made  by 
an  agency  of  this  administration.  They 
found  that  the  market  would  not  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  Jobs  argu- 
ment thus  rests  upon  three  highly  debat- 
able assumptions:  First,  the  thanks  will 
not  loan  additional  money  to  Lockheed 
without  a  Federal  guarantee;  second, 
Lockheed  has  no  other  way  of  obtaining 
funding  for  the  L-lOll;  and  third,  in 
the  event  of  bankruptcy,  the  court  ap- 
pointed trustees  would  cancel  the  L-lOll 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  can 
question  every  single  one  of  these  as- 
sumptions. If  we  do,  then  the  money  that 
the  Lockheed  gusutmtee  would  supply 
would  not  be  provided.  I  think  there  Is 
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every  expectation  that  the  banks  would 
loan  the  money  to  Lockheed.  If  they  were 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
this  money  outstanding  and  that  if  they 
were  to  let  the  company  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy with  the  $400  million  they  have 
invested,  they  would  be  likely  to  change 
their  minds.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
Lockheed  has  other  sources  of  f  xmds. 
JOB  LOSS  nauwrrm. 

Even  if  these  three  questionable  as- 
siunptions  are  conceded,  the  Jobs  argu- 
ment has  little  validity.  First,  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  unemployment  resulting 
from  canceling  the  L-lOll  would  be 
ultimately  offset  by  increased  employ- 
ment at  McDonnell -Douglas,  maker  of 
the  rival  DC-10.  No  one  has  questioned 
that  argimient,  at  least  very  seriously. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  argument 
was  made,  but  the  FAA  and  the  CAA  put 
that  argument  to  rest  by  saying  that  the 
lion's  share  of  the  business  would  go  to 
American  companies.  The  engines  would 
be  made  in  this  country.  So.  there  would 
be  more  business  in  that  event. 

If  there  is  a  real  market  demand  for 
wide-bodied  Jets,  this  demand  will  be 
met.  Moreover.  U.S.  employment  could 
actually  increase  if  the  L-1011  were  can- 
celed since  the  DC-10  uses  the  American 
built  OE  engine  rather  than  the  British 
built  Rolls-Royce  engine.  OE  estimates 
over  10.000  additional  UJ3.  Jobs  would 
be  created  if  its  engines  were  employed 
instead  of  the  British  engines. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  10.000  additional  U.S.  Jobs  argu- 
ment. However,  it  is  highly  pertinent  and 
an  appropriate  figure,  in  fact,  if  we  are 
interested  in  Jobs.  If  we  do  not  provide 
the  guarantee,  there  would  be  more 
American  Jobs  than  if  we  were  to  provide 
it.  There  is  no  way  in  the  long  run  in 
which  we  can  provide  more  Jobs  by  going 
ahead  with  the  bill.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  proposed  Lockheed  rescue  plan  is 
realy  a  bail-out  of  Rolls-Royce  and  the 
British  Government. 

McDonnell-Douglas  reportedly  has  an 
internal  study  showing  a  net  increase 
in  UB.  employment  resulting  from  an 
L-1011  cancellation.  Unfortimately.  the 
company  has  refused  to  make  this  study 
available  to  the  committee  unless  it  is 
subpenaed. 

Unfortimately.  that  study  was  not  sub- 
penaed. There  is  no  question  that  the 
study  exists.  It  has  been  made.  At  the 
worst,  if  we  vote  against  the  biU,  there 
would  be  more  Jobs  available,  and  not 
less. 
Second,  if  the  banks  do  not  siipply 

the  $250  million  to  Lockheed 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  a  good  lawyer.  Would  the  Senator 
go  into  coiut  with  that  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment, that  he  knows  the  study  exists,  al- 
though he  does  not  know  what  it  says, 
but  he  does  know  that  there  would  be 
more  Jobs? 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  Douglas  said  that  it  exists 
and  he  would  make  it  available  If 
subpenaed. 

The  Senator  asked  me  whether  I  would 
go  into  court  with  that  kind  of  an  argu- 


ment. While  I  have  been  caUed  many 
things  and  been  insulted  many  times  in 
my  life,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
either. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  one  charac- 
terization ofme  thaf  has  not  been  made 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  must  apologize  to  the 
Senator.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  either. 

We  cannot  make  Judgments  based  on 
studies  that  someone  told  us  about  but 
that  we  have  not  seen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  McDon- 
ald people  are  honest.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  the  studies.  They  say 
that  they  have  a  study  and  that  they 
would  not  produce  it  unless  the  commit- 
tee would  subpena  it.  The  company  would 
be  delighted  to  produce  it  if  it  was  sub- 
penaed. But  they  are  in  a  positicm  where 
they  feel,  because  of  business  ethics,  that 
they  should  not  make  it  available 
otherwise. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  honest.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat. He  said  that  it  would  cost  us  jobs 
rather  than  improve  the  situation.  1 
would  prefer  to  accept  his  Judgment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  a  very  able  man.  However, 
he  has  admitted  he  has  no  study  that 
shows  to  the  contrary.  He  has  none. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  bill  Is  not  a  bill  to  help  big  busi- 
ness, as  was  the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced, the  earlier  administration  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee,  which,  I  think 
was  adopted  \manimously,  that  inserted 
the  words  "or  any  region  thereof."  Those 
words  were  inserted  to  come  after  the 
language  that  originally  stated  that  a 
guarantee  of  a  loan  may  be  made  if  the 
board  finds  that: 

The  loan  Is  needed  to  fumi«h  goods  or 
services  and  a  "failure  to  meet  this  need 
would  adversely  and  seriously  affect  the 
economy  of  or  employment  in  the  Nation." 

And  the  words  added  were: 
or  any  region  thereof. 

It  was  made  plain  in  the  discussion  of 
that  amendment  that  it  meant  a  group 
of  States,  a  State,  or  even  a  portion  of  a 
State  where  a  firm  in  difficulty,  if  it  col- 
lapsed, would  adversely  affect  the  econ- 
omy in  that  region. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  by  voice 
vote;  it  certainly  was  not  imanimous.  1 
am  sure  I  was  opposed  to  it  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  bUl  because  it  gives  complete  and 
open  opportunity  for  the  board  to  make 
any  loans  they  want.  Now,  there  is  no 
limitation.  The  region  is  not  defined.  It 
coiild  be  a  part  of  some  city  such  as  Sun 
Prairie  which  might  have  8,000  or  7.000 
people.  That  might  be  a  part  of  a  region 
and  it  might  be  said  that  this  has  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  economy  or  employ- 
ment there.  That  is  ridiculous  because 
there  would  be  handed  over  to  the  execu- 
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tive  branch  and  the  Federal  Reserve  the 
option  to  make  these  loans  whenever  they 
want.  There  is  no  real  criteria. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  was 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  .  who  felt  as 
I  felt  and  feel  that  when  we  have  an 
economy  that  is  in  as  adverse  a  stance 
as  we  have  presently,  it  is  not  really  fair 
when  much  of  that  stems  from  govern- 
mental r>ollcies.  The  war  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  our  difficulties  and  that  stems 
from  the  war  that  we  are  unhappily  en- 
gaged in  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  to  limit  aid  to 
small  businesses  that  are  in  difficulty  is 
not  fair  and  we  should  have  a  bill  to 
help  big  business.  There  is  on  the  books 
a  bill  to  help  small  businesses  under  the 
Smtdl  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  SBA  law  to  provide  for  a  small  busi- 
ness to  be  bailed  out  to  keep  it  from  go- 
ing into  bankruptcy.  Loans  are  made  for 
many  purposes.  Disaster  loans,  for  in- 
stance, are  made  if  a  disaster  puts  them 
in  a  position  where  they  could  be  helped 
with  a  loan.  But  there  is  nothing  to  pro- 
vide that  an  SBA  business  will  be  bailed 
out. 

Last  year  there  were  11,000  bankrupt- 
cies. Would  it  be  the  Senator's  opinion 
that  this  bill  should  be  used  to  bail  out 
those  bankruptcies?  Should  1.000  or  5.- 
000  of  those  firms  have  been  saved  from 
bankruptcy  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Kleppe.  the  head 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
testified  before  the  committee  and  he 
stated  they  would  use  the  sort  of  for- 
mula suggested  to  this  bill  to  help  small 
companies  under  SBA.  if  due  to  natural 
disasters  or  adverse  circumstances  the 
company  was  on  the  brink  of  failure  and 
it  would  be  very  harmful  to  have  them 
fail — they  would  use  the  present  author- 
ity in  SBA  to  assist  them. 

The  Senate  would  agree  that  perhaps 
we  have  a  financial  disaster  in  this 
country  because  of  the  financial  policies 
of  this  administration.  Companies  have 
been  placed  in  great  difficulty  because  of 
the  decisions  of  the  executive  branch  to 
fight  InfiaticHi. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  always  have  a 
situation  where  there  are  SMiverse  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  man- 
agement. 

Once  a  position  is  taken  that  failure 
or  bankruptcy  can  be  caused  by  things 
over  which  man  has  no  control,  we  would 
be  bailing  out  all  of  the  companies.  Even 
incompetent  management  can  blame 
failure  on  monetary  policies  and  all  kinds 
of  other  things  outside  their  control.  But 
this  language  is  so  vague,  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  distinguished  Soia- 
tor  from  California,  it  Just  opens  up  the 
bill  and  states  that  the  board  can  make 
loans  anywhere  they  want  to  make 
them,  and  that  is  (Hie  of  the  weakest 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  differ  greatly  on 
that  point.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
infiation  from  which  this  coimtry  is  now 
suffering  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  and  the  President  have  au- 
thorized an  expenditiu%  of  almost  $400 
bilUon  more  than  they  have  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  is  likely  to  add 
to  that  expenditure  of  funds  we  do  not 
have  by  going  siu-ety  for  failing  corpo- 
rations. Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  think  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  who  do  not  share  in  the 
profits  of  private  business  should  be 
required  to  take  on  the  risks  of  private 
business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  devastating  because  he  points 
out  that  the  stockholders  who  get  the 
benefits  will  be  saved  from  looses,  but 
the  taxpayers  get  no  benefits  at  all.  The 
taxpayer  is  the  faU  giiy  and  will  suffer. 

Mr.  2RVIN.  One  time  I  read  in  an  old 
Book,  the  Bible,  "He  that  goeth  surety 
for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it." 

My  experience  has  been  that  he  that 
goeth  surety  for  a  friend  often  smarts 
for  it. 

Under  this  bill,  would  not  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers,  who  already  have  an 
inordinate  part  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  confiscated  by  the  Government  in 
taxes,  be  compelled  to  be  surety  for  en- 
terprises in  which  they  have  no  interest 
and  from  which  they  will  have  no  bene- 
fit? If  the  enterprise  enjoys  a  profit  they 
do  not  benefit  from  it,  but  they  are  to 
share  in  the  losses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  bill.  The  taxpayer  is  brought  in  to 
bail  out  and  share  in  the  losses,  but  he 
gets  nothing  for  it. 

Second,  if  the  banks  do  not  supply  the 
$250  million  to  Lockheed  to  continue  the 
L-1011.  these  funds  wiU  presumably  be 
loit  to  other  productive  enterprises. 
Some  of  the  funds  might  go  into  addi- 
tional housing  or  small  business  loans 
or  into  school  or  pollution  bonds.  In  ad- 
dition to  tushieviiig  a  worthwhile  public 
purpose,  the  alternative  use  of  the  $250 
miUion  will  generate  additional  jobs  at 
least  equal  to  the  jobs  lost  at  Lockheed. 

Just  the  other  day  I  noticed  an  anal- 
ysis by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banlung,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
which  went  into  detail  with  respect  to 
the  $250  miUion  to  show  the  nimiber  of 
houses  that  could  be  made  avail£U>le  and 
the  number  of  many  other  things  ur- 
gently and  desperately  needed  in  our 
coimtry  that  could  be  made  available 
instead  of  having  that  money  made 
available  to  one  large  corporation  for  a 
bailout. 

Third,  if  the  L-1011  program  is  un- 
viable, a  Federal  loan  guarantee  will  not 
prevent  a  loss  of  jobs — ^It  can  only  post- 
pone the  ultimate  loss  which  will  be  much 
greater  if  the  program  continues.  As 


President  Nixon  pointed  out  In  his  veto 
of  the  public  service  Job  bill  of  last  year, 
we  do  not  serve  workers  by  guaranteeing 
them  dead-end  Jobs. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  that  the 
L-lOll  program  is  commercially  viable 
in  the  long  nm  even  though  Lockheed 
may  be  able  to  repay  the  $250  million 
loan  guarantee  in  the  short  run.  For  ex- 
sonple.  a  Department  of  Defense  study 
indicates  Lockheed  would  have  to  sell 
around  390  planes  to  break  even  whereas 
the  company  only  has  103  firm  orders. 

That  study  was  classified  for  a  long 
time,  but  a  Member  of  the  House  put  it 
into  the  Congrkssional  Record,  so  it  is 
now  available.  That  study  was  made  a 
year  ago.  and  it  has  not  been  brought  up 
to  date.  Certainly  a  study  today  would 
show  a  higher  break-even  point,  because 
costs  have  gone  up.  The  break-even 
point  would  be  more  than  400. 

Moreover,  a  study  by  Lockheed's  bank' 
ers  indicates  that  the  company  Ls  far 
too  optimistic  in  its  projections  of  the 
market  demand  for  an  intermediate 
range  widebodied  trijet.  Lockheed  pro- 
jects a  total  demand  for  775  planes 
through  1980  whereas  Bankers  Trust 
puts  the  figure  between  400  and  500. 

That  is  overall  demand,  smd  if  it  were 
between  400  and  500,  Douglas  ought  to 
get  half,  and  perhaps  more,  because 
Douglas  was  in  it  first  and  is  in  a  sub- 
stantially stronger  position.  If  that  were 
the  case.  Lockheed  would  lose  money 
hand  over  fist  in  this  operation. 

During  the  hearings.  Secretary  Con- 
nally  indicated  he  was  not  too  concerned 
about  the  long-term  viabiUty  of  Lock- 
heed as  long  as  the  guaranteed  loan  was 
repaid.  If  Lockheed  cancels  the  L-1011 
program  after  selling  only  100  or  200 
planes,  the  Government's  guarantee 
would  be  liquidated,  and  certain  credi- 
tors would  get  their  money  back  but  the 
workers  would  still  lose  their  Jobs.  In- 
deed, the  resulting  unemployment  would 
be  greater.  Despite  the  rhetoric  about 
saving  jobs,  the  administration's  Lock- 
heed proposal  is  really  aimed  at  saving 
Lockheed's  creditors. 

CRANCK  IN  OAKX  PLAN  NXB»S 

The  concern  over  the  10  or  11  thou- 
sand Jobs  wliich  might  be  lost  if  the 
L-1011  program  were  canceled  seems 
somewhat  belated  in  view  of  the  2.4  mil- 
Uon  jobs  lost  since  the  present  adminis- 
tration took  office.  We  cannot  achieve  full 
employment  by  propping  up  ailing  com- 
panies through  an  industrial  WPA.  The 
road  to  prosperity  Ues  in  the  active  use 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  coupled 
with  a  wage-price  guidepost  system  to 
keep  down  inflation.  There  would  be  no 
severe  unemployment  in  the  aerospace 
industry  or  elsewhere  if  not  for  the  ad- 
ministration's disastrous  economic  game 
plan.  The  concern  about  a  potential 
Lockheed  bankruptcy  diverts  attention 
fnHU  the  real  bankruptcy  of  economic 
policy  within  the  administration. 

The  best  way  of  helping  Lockheed's 
workers  is  to  speed  up  the  economy.  An 
expanded  program  of  retraining  and  re- 
location assistance  to  unonployed  aero- 
space workers  is  also  needed.  Instead  of 
proceeding  along  these  lines,  the  Admin- 
istration has  adopted  the  l<»g  discredited 
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trickle-down  theonr  of  "ttfiwrtlng  to 
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The  jobs  argument  m  a  xeaaon  for 
wKrtxm  TiOBkherd  alimdy  does  not  pats  a 
ckMe  analyaia.  What  are  eame  of  the  oth- 
er puUle  benefits  claimed  tagr  Tiockhcfd 
suuDocten?  Seme  argue  that  we  need 
to  preaerTB  the  unique  cauabilitf  of  Lock- 
heed, cor  largest  defense  eontractor,  In 
order  to  strengthen  our  ■^•miv*!!!  defense. 
That  argument  waa  eflecttrdy  dis- 
pelled by  the  Under  Seeietary  of  De- 
fense hlmadf .  David  Packard. 

Mr.  Packard  made  it  quite  clear  that 
all  of  Lockheed's  defense  contracts 
would  coDtimae  under  bankruptcy.  Mr. 
Packard  alao  indleatM  there  ate  too 
many  eompanles  In  the  aeraepace  In- 
dustry and  that  we  will  probably  con- 
tlnne  to  have  this  cooditioD  for  some 
time  to  come.  Under  these  dreumstanoes. 
the  nartnnal  defense  is  not  stiengthened 
by  artificially  propping  up  an  ailing  aero- 
maee  flim.  Just  the  opposite  is  likely  to 
oceor.  Maintaining  excess  capacity  in  the 
aerospace  industry  simply  ad<te  to  the 
cost  of  military  procurement  with  the 
result  that  we  get  less  defense  capability 
per  dollar  of  expenditure. 

As  I  have  said,  ail  of  the  evidence  Is 
that  this  would  be  excess  capacity.  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  has  all  the  c&ptLcity  we 
need  for  wide-bodied  jet  aircraft.  If  we 
act  to  keep  the  L-ioii  alive,  we  would 
have  too  much  capacity,  probably  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  we  need. 
ooMPcnnoN  not  bdvcxd 
It  is  also  argued  that  we  need  to  keep 
lorkhecd  aUve  in  order  to  iwiwf  <n  oom- 
petttton  in  the  oommercial  airframe  in- 
dustry. 

This  Is  a  very  attractive  argument  for 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  because 
an  of  us  firmly  believe  in  competition, 
and  w«  know  that  competition  has  been 
toe  great  reason  for  our  economic 
atrength.  It  is  true  that  there  Is  only  one 
other  producer  of  the  wide-bodied  Jet. 
and  that  Is  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.. 
producer  (tf  the  DC-10. 

U  Lockheed  fails  and  the  L-1011  ihw- 
gram  is  caneeled.  it  is  alleged  that  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  would  have  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  manufacturing  medium- 
rance,  wide-bodied  Jets. 

The  competitive  aigument  was  effec- 
tively refuted  by  Donald  Turner,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Anti- 
trust. 

I  think  there  are  few  mm  in  the  coun- 
try who  have  had  such  a  dedicated  com- 
mitment to  competition  and  against  mo- 
nopoly and  who  have  served  this  coun- 
try better  than  Donald  Turner  in  that 
cause,  who,  for  years,  was  the  assistant 
attorney  general  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  charge  of  antitrust. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
PCesent  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Antitrust.  Richard  McLaroi.  dedined  the 
committee'*  Invitation  to  testify.  That 
declination  has  only  one  kind  of  signifi- 
cance. He  is  on  the  administratton's 
team,  and  if  be  testified,  he  might  have 
to  do  what  Mr.  Packard  did— come  in 
and  refuse  to  read  the  statement  because 
he  did  not  agree  with  it.  At  any  rate. 
Mr.  McLaren,  who  was  Assistant  At- 


torney General  for  Antttrust.  refused  to 
appear. 

Not  one  reputaUe  antttrust  authority 
was  produced  to  back  up  the  administra- 
tion's oontantlont.  Turner  argued  that  a 
single  manufacturer  has  frequently  ob- 
tained a  temporary  monopoly  in  the 
commercial  airplane  industiy.  Ttie  econ- 
omies of  scale  may  be  such  that  the  mar- 
ket will  only  support  a  single  firm.  More- 
over, prices  are  kept  low  by  the  fear  of 
new  entrants  into  the  market.  For  ex- 
ample. It  is  doubtful  that  McDonnell 
Douglas  could  exploit  the  airilnes  by 
charging  exceasively  high  prices  when 
Boeing  has  the  capabiUty  for  producing 
a  shorter  range  version  of  the  747  de- 
signed to  compete  directly  with  the  DC- 
10. 

This  is  what  the  Senator  fiwn  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  f  r«n  Utah  were 
discussing  earlier. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  Lock- 
heed Is  not  presently  in  the  eommadal 
airplane  business.  Its  last  commereial 
venture  was  the  ill-fated  Eleetra  of  the 
late  1950's  on  which  it  lost  $60  million. 
During  the  decade  of  the  106O'8,  only 
two  firms  competed  in  the  Jet  aircraft 
field — ^Douglas  azul  Boeing.  These  same 
two  firms  would  continue  to  supply  the 
market  during  the  1970's. 

There  just  is  not  any  evidence  that  a 
two-firm  industiy  has  led  to  excessive 
pricing  or  quality  deterioraUon.  nor  has 
a  case  been  made  that  a  three-firm  in- 
dustry is  needed  to  maintain  competi- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  tJitnfc  i 
have  offered,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  put 
into  the  Ricors.  what  I  think  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  records  of  progress 
and  service  this  country  has,  where  this 
two-firm  industry  was  so  successful  and 
so  efficient  that  it  resulted  in  constantly 
improved  planes  that  increased  the  speed 
greatly  In  the  aircraft  industry,  sharply 
improved  the  safety  factor,  and  resulted 
in  a  steady  decrease  in  fares-cost  to  the 
consumer,  not  only  in  constant  dollars 
but  in  current  dollars. 

In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  fact  we 
had  infiaiioD.  the  coot  <rf  travel  <m  the 
aiiiines  has  gone  down.  It  is  true  there 
are  some  exoqitions  to  that,  as  anybody 
knows  who  takes  a  shuttle  up  to  New 
York  from  here;  but  overall,  by  and 
large,  the  figures  are  very  clear  that  in 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  this  was  one  of 
the  most  efBcient  operations  in  all  of 
America;  and  it  had  Boeing  and  Douglas 
as  the  two  firms  that  occupied  the  In- 
dustry and  performed  this  great  service. 
TOO  KANT  AncBArr  nam 
There  is  no  evidence  that  a  two-firm 
industry  has  led  to  excessive  pricing  or 
quality  deterioration  nor  has  a  case  been 
made  that  a  three  firm  industry  is  need- 
ed to  mahitahi  competition.  If  anything, 
the  Federal  Government's  own  studies 
suggest  there  are  too  many  firms  ctxn- 
petlng  for  a  dwindling  amount  of  busi- 
ness. For  example,  a  joint  DOT-NASA 
study  released  last  March  states: 

Both  the  ecoiKMiilc  situation  of  the  airlines 
and  the  ezistlnc  orar-oapaetty  in  passenger 
•eato  make  It  queatlonabla  whethar  any  at 
these  programs— that  Is,  Boeing  747,  the 
DC-10.  or  the  L-1011— will  break  eTen  for 
some  time  to  come,  and.  as  mentioned  earlier, 
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there  are  questions  concerning  the  abCltr 
of  the  alxllnea  to  finance  the  present  orders. 

As  I  say.  that  Is  a  study  of  this  admln- 
latratlon.  a  study  of  an  admlnistiation 
■opporting  the  guarantee;  so  It  Is  ob- 
viously not  unfavorable  to  Lockheed. 
This  same  report  goes  on  to  state: 
The  airbus  market,  which  eonld  probablr 
sui^mrt  one  manufacturw  la  comfort— 

13ie  DC-10  occupies  It  now— 
is  being  shared  between  •LocUieed  and 
McDonneU-Douglas,  both  of  whom  have 
large  sums  at  risk  and  are  far  short  of  a 
break-even  level  of  sales.  To  summarize  the 
situation — 

Now,  get  this — 
too  many  manufacturers  are  extensively 
committed  to  aircraft  for  which  the  airlines 
are  not  really  ready,  either  financially  or  in 
terms  of  capacity.  The  suppUers  and  users 
appear  to  have  oversUmulated  each  other, 
and  the  result  Is  disruption  and  financial 
strain  for  both  parties.  (Joint  DOT-NASA 
OlTil  Aviation  Research  and  Development 
FoUcy  Study  (DOT  T8T-10-6;  NASA  8P- 
aes)  March,  1971.  pp.  8-7  and  ft-«.) 

Now.  this  Is  exactly  what  the  present 
bill  would  aggravate.  This  is  what  the 
present  bill  would  make  worse,  because 
we  would  provide  that  excess  capacity 
would  be  maintained,  and  we  would  push 
in  effect  Lockheed  into  this  area  where 
the  administration's  own  study  in^^jfj^tys 
that  it  would  be  overcrowded,  and  the 
situation  would  be  worse.  We  would  have 
two  weak  manufacturers  instead  of  one 
strong  one. 

Kef^>ing  the  L-lOll  program  alive 
through  Federal  loan  guarantees  will  not 
promote  competition;  Just  the  opposite 
result  is  likely.  The  economic  strain  on 
the  airlines  caused  by  too  many  plane 
producers  can  lead  to  more  applications 
for  airline  mergers,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  air  carriers  serving  a  given 
mtu-ket. 

If  too  many  plane  makers  share  a  given 
market,  the  price  per  plane  will  have  to 
Increase  because  no  firm  can  get  enough 
sales  to  recover  its  costs.  These  higher 
prices  will  inevitably  be  passed  on  to  the 
traveling  public  by  the  airlines  in  the 
form  of  higher  air  fares.  Thus  the  travel- 
ing public  is  not  well  served  by  artificially 
increasing  the  number  of  airplane  manu- 
facturers through  Federal  subsidies. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  Lockheed  has 
projected  a  market  for  775  int^mediate 
range  wide-bodied  trijets  through  1980. 
If  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10  and 
the  Lockheed  L-1011  share  the  market, 
both  firms  would  barely  approach  the 
break-even  point  of  390  sales  indicated 
by  the  DOD  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lead  bank  in  the  24  bank  consortium 
supplying  funds  to  Lockheed:  that  is. 
Bankers  Trust,  made  its  own  forecast  of 
market  demand  last  February. 

As  I  say.  Bankers  Trust  estimated  a 
market  for  only  400  to  500  basic  trijets 
through  the  same  period.  If  the  bank 
estimates  are  correct,  neither  McDon- 
nell Douglas  nor  Lockheed  will  reach 
break-even.  Price*  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased if  the  two  firms  are  to  recover 
their  costs. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  flora-. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
a  Government  guarantee  of  a  $350  mll- 
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lion  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
I  believe  that  this  action  is  necessary  at 
this  time.  Thousands  of  people  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work  and  numerous  sub- 
contractors will  l)e  adversely  affected  if 
the  loan  is  not  guaranteed. 

I  believe  that  (jrovemment  assistance 
of  this  sort  is  justified  when  the  economy 
is  severely  depressed  and  unemployment 
is  high.  That,  sadly,  is  the  case  today.  The 
general  economic  malaise  pervading  the 
Nation  is  a  result  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's ineffective  anti-inflationary 
policies  over  the  past  2Vi  years.  The  im- 
employment  rate  for  the  Nation  has  con- 
tinually hovered  around  a  9-year  high 
and  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  soar. 
The  economic  recovery  which  we  were 
told  was  just  around  the  comer  about  a 
year  ago,  has  still  not  arrived.  The  un- 
employment rate  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area — ^Lockheed's  home  base — is  7.2  per- 
cent compared  to  a  national  rate  of  5.6 
percent.  Thousands  of  families  already 
are  suffering.  The  Government  cannot 
stand  idly  by  smd  i}ermit  thousands  more 
to  suffer. 

Lockheed's  current  financial  problems 
were  caused  by  more  than  the  general 
economic  downturn;  other  factors  also 
contributed.  Bad  judgment  on  the  part  of 
Lockheed's  management  aggravated  the 
company's  problems. 

But  I  seriously  doubt  whether  Lock- 
heed would  have  needed  a  Government 
guarantee  to  get  additional  private  finan- 
cing if  the  economy  were  a  healthy  one. 
The  banks  and  the  business  community 
in  general  are  imderstandably  cautious 
because  of  the  present  imcertainty  over 
the  Nation's  economy. 

In  times  Uke  these,  we  must  act  posi- 
tively to  prevent  further  disruptions  of 
an  economy  already  in  trouble. 

Today  the  Senate  is  considering  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  loans  to  business 
enterprises  that  are  in  serious  financial 
trouble  and  who  cannot  otherwise  get 
credit.  The  first  order  of  business  before 
the  three-man  emergency  guarantee 
board  set  up  by  the  legislation  will  be 
to  consider  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.'s 
request  for  a  $250  million  Government 
guarantee  loan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  impe- 
tus for  the  legislation  now  before  us  is 
Lockheed's  current  financial  pUght.  Last 
April  it  became  apparent  to  many  of  us 
on  the  Banking  Committee  that  because 
of  many  factors,  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  was  in  serious  financial  trouble. 
Lockheed's  problems  were  apparently 
brought  about  primarily  because  of  trou- 
ble with  the  L-1011  project — the  new 
three-engine  air  bus.  To  start  '.he  proj- 
ect the  company  had  borrowed  around 
$400  million  from  a  consortium  of  24 
banks.  However,  because  of  the  Rolls 
Royce  bankruptcy  and  other  problems  at 
Lockheed,  it  was  projected  that  unless  an 
additional  $250  million  could  be  obtained, 
the  L-1011  program  would  go  under  and 
along  with  it,  Lockheed.  The  banks  were 
unwilling  to  advance  any  additional 
funds  unless  the  advances,  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government. 

Although  the  Government  could  have 
used  the  loan  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  the  administration  in- 
stead decided  to  draft,  and  submit  to 


Congress,  a  specific  bill  for  the  Lockheed 
situaticm.  That  bill,  S.  1891,  contains  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  guarantee 
loans  to  a  corporation  to  prevent  its 
bankruptcy  if  its  bankruptcy  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  economy  of  the  Nation  or 
a  region  of  the  Nation. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
introduced.  I  am  generally  opposed  to 
using  the  taxpayer's  dollars  to  save  pri- 
vate corporations  from  failure.  TTie  free 
enterprise  system  is  intended  to  reward 
efficient  producers  with  financial  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  designed  to  penalize  inefficiency 
with  financial  failure.  Otherwise  we  are 
moving  the  Nation  toward  state  capital- 
ism, a  system  which  uses  the  taxpayers' 
doUsirs  to  keep  in  business  those  already 
in  business  regardless  of  their  efficiency 
or  inefficiency  and  to  block  the  entry  of 
new  businessmen  into  the  field.  Only  in 
extraordinary  circumstances  should  the 
Government  interfere  to  prevent  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  private  corporation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  deci- 
sion to  help  Lockheed  ts  based  on  my 
desire  to  help  the  thousands  of  Innocent 
Lockheed  employees  and  subcontractors 
who  will  suffer  personal  losses  if  the 
corporation  is  allowed  to  go  under. 
Although  I  believe  that  to  Lockheed's 
case,  Government  assistance  is  needed,  I 
do  not  believe  that  business  for  Lock- 
heed's management  and  stockholders 
should  continue  as  usual.  I  believe  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  generally,  the 
management  of  a  corporation  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  bears  a  large  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  plight  of  the 
company.  In  Lockheed's  case  it  became 
clear  to  me  after  talking  to  numerous 
people  in  the  aerospace  industry  and 
financial  community  in  California  that 
Lockheed  had,  over  the  years,  been  badly 
managed  in  many  ways.  They  had  an  un- 
precedented string  of  failures  which,  in 
my  mind,  could  only  be  attributed  to  bad 
management.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  administration's  specific  Lock- 
heed bill,  S.  1891,  did  not  contain  provi- 
sions dealing  with  management.  It  is  true 
that  Lockheed  also  achieved  some  re- 
markable successes  as  it  sought  to  become 
the  nation's  largest  defense  contractor — 
notably  the  outstanding  work  Lockheed 
performed  on  Polaris  and  Poseidon. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Lockheed  bill  which  would  have  required 
the  company,  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
assistance  under  the  proposed  act,  to  re- 
place its  board  of  directors  and  its  five 
top  executive  officers.  In  light  of  Lock- 
heed's management  record,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  management  changes  are 
necessary  at  Lockheed  to  order  to  fully 
protect  the  taxpayer's  dollars  and  mini- 
mize the  future  failures  of  the  company. 

After  2>/^  weeks  of  hearings,  mosUy 
centered  on  the  administration's  Lock- 
heed bill,  S.  1891,  the  committee  decided 
to  move  toward  a  more  general  bill,  lliere 
were  some  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  who  felt  that 
legislation  should  not  be  enacted  to  help 
just  one  company  or  one  todustry.  Sen- 
ator Sparxman  totroduced  S.  2202,  a  gen- 
eral measure  which  would  authorize  the 
Government  to  give  loan  guarantees  to 
other  companies  which  might  find  them- 


selves to  a  situation  similar  to  the  one 
filed  by  Lockheed. 

After  3  days  of  hearings  on  the  general 
proposal,  it  became  evident  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  favored  consider- 
tog  the  general  bill  as  opposed  to  the 
special  Lockheed  bill.  I  offered  two 
amendments  to  the  general  bill  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  designed 
to  effectively  strengthen  the  tulminlstra- 
tion  bill  and  thus  broaden  its  base  of 
Senate  siipport.  My  first  amendment 
broadened  my  original  Lockheed  man- 
agonent  proposal  so  it  would  apply  to 
other  compaiiies  which  would  be  covered 
by  the  general  bill.  Rather  than  making 
it  an  absolute  condition  to  granting  of 
the  guarantee  that  the  stockholders  of 
an  applicant  corporation  woiild  have  to 
bring  about  a  complete  change  to  man- 
agement, my  new  proposal  will  require 
the  three-man  emergency  guarantee 
board  to  determtoe  if  management  is  at 
fault  for  the  financial  pUght  of  the  cor- 
poration, and.  if  so,  the  board  would  have 
to  order  the  corporation  to  make  those 
management  changes  necessary  to  put 
the  corporation  on  a  sound  managerial 
base.  The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

If  the  Board  determines  that  the  inabil- 
ity of  an  enterprise  to  obtain  credit  without 
a  guarantee  under  this  Act  Is  the  result  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  management  to  exer- 
cise reasonable  business  prudence  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  enterprise,  the 
Board  shaU  require  before  guaranteeing  any 
loan  to  the  enterprise  that  the  enterprise 
make  such  management  changes  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary  to  give  the  enterprise 
a  sound  nmnagerlal  base. 

I  recognize  that  the  specific  remedy  I 
proposed  for  Lockheed  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to,  or  fit  the  structure  of,  every 
company. 

My  second  amendment  would  make  a 
wider  range  of  ccanpanies  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. The  administration's  original 
bill — S.  2202 — was  a  big  bustoess  bill. 
Only  corporations  large  enough  to  affect 
the  national  economy  would  qualify  for 
assistance.  My  second  amendment  would 
allow  smaller  companies  to  qualify  if 
their  conttouance  is  important  to  the 
economy  and  employment  situation  to 
any  one  region  of  the  Nation. 

Hie  Small  Business  Administration 
programs  would  take  care  of  the  very 
small  businesses.  However,  companies  too 
large  for  SBA  but  not  large  enou^  for 
assistance  under  the  bill  as  originally 
drafted,  would  have  been  left  out  to  the 
cold.  My  amendment  will  allow  these 
medium-size  companies  to  also  qualify 
for  governmental  assistance. 

I  believe  that  these  two  amendments 
and  others  adopted  to  last  week's  execu- 
tive session  substantially  strengthens  the 
general  bill.  Hopefully,  the  general  eco- 
nomic climate  m  the  country  will  im- 
prove over  the  next  several  months  and 
the  $2  billion  authority  contained  to  the 
proposed  act  will  not  have  to  be  used. 
However,  I  beUeve  that  with  so  much  at 
stake,  the  Government  should  have  the 
standby  authority  to  help  corporations 
to  under  the  circumstances  described 
above.  I  fully  support  the  committee's 
bill  and  trust  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  on  this  vital 
legislation. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  21, 1971.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  foQowlng  enrolled  bills: 

S.  10*.  Aa  act  for  tba  ralief  of  Kyung 
Jo  Mln  and  Kyuiik  Book  m«: 

8.  145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  IDlner: 

8.  161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Weat 
Fargo  Ptoneer  and  Dale  C.  Neaemeler; 

8.  5M.  An  act  for  the  ivllef  of  Uaria 
Oraila  laocarlno;  and 

8.  era.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcbolaoa 
DemitrkM  Apoltolakla. 


publk;  works  and  ecx>nomic 
development  act  and  appa- 
lachian rboional  develop- 
ment act  extensions— unan- 
imous-consent acsueeuent 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  been  authorized  by  the  dls- 
tlngulshed  majority  leader  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request — after  hav- 
ing discussed  it  with  the  distingnished 
assistant  Republican  leader,  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Spakk- 
UAs),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
^^Hsconsin  (Mr.  Pioxmu).  the  dlstln- 
tlngiilshcd  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Wmckm)  .  the  distinguished  Sena- 
te from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota), 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wert  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  with 
other  principal  parties : 

While  pursuant  to  the  order  granted 
this  morning,  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee  could  call  up  this  measure  at 
such  time  as  eitlier  of  them  can  get  the 
floor,  it  is  because  I  am  specifying  a  par- 
ticular time,  Mr.  President,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  3:30  pjn.  to- 
day the  pending  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  267.  S.  W17.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Pub- 
lic Wortis  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965;  that  the 
debate  thereon  be  limited  to  not  exceed 
SO  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  frwn  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopra) ;  that  the  time  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  such  amoidment  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ;  that  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
such  time  a  vote  occur  on  the  bill;  that 
no  amendments  not  germane  shall  be  re- 
ceived; and  that  rule  Xa  be  waived. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  obJecU-and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object— the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  r^erred  to  consultations  with 
a  number  of  principal  parUes.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  the  ranking 
Republican  memb«-  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  who  is  in  favor  of 
bringing  this  measure  up  today. 

I  must  indicate  some  concern  about 
only  10  minutes  on  an  amendment,  with 
5  minutes  to  a  side.  As  long  as  tliere  are 
no  amendments,  I  think  that  is  a  satis- 


factory arrangement.  If  there  were  an 
amendment  ot  any  particular  c<mtro- 
versy,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  very 
wise. 

After  talking  with  the  Senator  frwn 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  does  the  majority  whip  know 
whether  any  aunendments  are  expected? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Vb-glnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  raises  a  very  pertinent  ques- 
U(m.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  ^Orginla  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  He  anticipates  no  diffi- 
cult amendments.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  frwn  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MONTOTA),  who  has  been  very  active  in 
connection  with  this  bin,  inasmuch  as 
he  Is  the  subcommittee  chairman,  antici- 
pates no  difficult  or  controversial  amend- 
ment. 

I  should  think  that  if  a  CfHitroversial 
amendment  should  be  offered,  which  is 
not  foreseen  at  this  time,  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  could  work  it 
out  so  that  some  additional  time  can 
then  be  granted  thereon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  that  imderstand- 
ing— and  I  should  also  like  to  indicate 
that  a  rollcall  vote  probably  would  be 
requested — I  withdraw  my  reservation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanlmous-cwisent  re- 
quert?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  so-called  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Cliair,  and  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  cooperation. 
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EMEROENCry  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  biU  (S.  2308)  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  WEICTKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  opposition  to  what  at  the  time 
was  a  Lockheed  bill,  and  today  we  find 
ourselves  presented  with  what  is  termed 
a  generic  bin.  one  that  has  wide  applica- 
ti<m.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
nothing  is  changed,  that  this  Is  "a 
Lockheed  bill."  As  we  grt  into  further 
debate  on  it,  it  will  be  very  simple  to 
ascertain  Jurt  how  much  of  a  Lockheed 
bill  it  Is.  for  it  win  be  my  intention  to 
eliminate  the  October  1  date  mentioned 
in  the  bill,  which  is  specifically  geared 
to  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  or  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  the  legislation  effective 
on  January  1  of  1972,  and  then  I  think 
we  would  also  find  out  just  how  much  of 
a  Lockheed  bill  this  is. 

At  this  time.  I  should  Uke  to  repeat 
some  of  the  comments  I  made  before  the 
committee.  Let  me  say  this:  There  are 
those  who  will  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  within  the  boundaries 
of  his  State  a  large  engine  manufac- 
turer—speciflcaUy.  United  Aircraft-Pratt 


fc  Whitney  DIvisioa— and  tiiat  his  pur- 
pose in  arguing  agalnrt  this  biU  is  in 
order  to  get  additional  business  for  that 
corporati<m  within  his  State.  Of  course, 
my  answer  to  that  argument  is  that  i 
clearly  express  myself  to  the  point  that 
I  would  not  support  any  legislation  which 
said  that  this  loan  would  be  all  right  if 
it  were  made  with  American  engines,  be- 
cause to  me  that  is  a  self-serving  varia- 
tion of  the  Ix>ckheed  proposal.  But  what 
United  Alreraft  Corp.,  General  Electric 
Corp.,  and  every  sound  business  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  to  fear  is 
tlie  time  when  either  a  poliUcal  subsidy 
or  economic  subsidy  Is  substituted  for 
quality.  At  that  point,  quaUty,  for  which 
this  Nation  has  been  known  in  the  prod- 
ucts it  has  produced,  will  slowly  but  very 
surely  disappear. 

The  problem  with  this  measure  Is  that 
it  does  not  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  nor  is  it  na- 
tionalization, but  it  is  something  in  be- 
tween. The  result  that  would  be  achieved 
would  be  something  in  between,  some- 
thing very  mediocre. 

In  effect,  this  Nation  is  being  asked  to 
conduct  business  as  Lockheed  conducts 
business:  and  when  the  Nation  conducts 
it  in  that  fashion,  we  end  up  in  the  same 
straits  in  which  that  corporation  finds 
itself  today. 

I  do  not  think  any  man  enjoys  the  role 
of  standing  <ai  this  floor  in  what  is  es- 
sentially a  negative  mission.  However, 
this  bill  has  implications,  which.  If  al- 
lowed to  take  hold,  will  drastically  alter 
the  standards  of  competition  and  excel- 
lence upon  which  this  Nation  was  built. 
The  free  enterprise  system  operates  not 
only  upon  the  achieving  of  success,  but 
also,  always  in  the  background,  upon  the 
possibility  of  failure.  Take  away  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure  and  everything  is  on 
one  level,  and  that  level  usually  is  one 
of  mediocrity.  Certainly,  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  is  not  designed  to 
further  the  qualities  of  excellence,  and 
the  proposal  today  does  not  simply 
underwrite  Lockheed.  It  underwrites,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  national  ineptitude. 
In  1967.  Lockheed  decided  to  reenter 
the  commercial  aircraft  market  for  the 
first  time  since  suffering  heavy  losses  on 
the  Electra  prop  jet  in  the  early  sixties; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  result  was  little 
better  than  the  company's  ventures  in 
defense  production. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  history  be- 
hind the  proposed  legislation. 

The  initial  design  studies  of  the  L-1011 
were  begun  in  1966  around  a  two-engine 
configuration  liaving  a  maximum  takeoff 
gross  weight  of  approximately  265.000 
pounds,  with  the  principal  design  criteria 
being  operational  suitability  from  New 
York  LaOuardia  Airport  to  Chicago  Mid- 
way. The  engine  thrust  class  was  ap- 
proximately 40.000  pounds,  and  wigines 
xmder  consideration  were  the  Rolls  Royce 
RB-178.  a  commercial  versi<m  of  the  OE 
TF-39.  and  the  Pratt  k  Whitney  JT-9D. 
As  tliese  two-engine  configuration  studies 
continued,  more  emphasis  bc«an  to  be 
placed  on  a  design  range  of  1.850  nautical 
miles,  approximately  Chicago  to  the  West 
Coast. 
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to  early  1967,  the  maximum  takeoff 
gross  weight  increased  to  300.000  pounds. 
As  a  result,  the  engine  thrust  require- 
ments advanced  to  the  50,000-pound- 
thrust  class,  and  prospective  power 
plants  under  consideration  at  that  time 
were  the  R<*ls  Royce  RB-207  and  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  JT-90  engine  uprated. 
Then  the  emphasis  changed  to  a  3-engtoe 
aircraft  with  transcontinental  range 
capabiUty,  and  by  late  1967,  the  airplane 
gross  weight  had  gone  up  to  320.000 
pounds.  Because  of  the  additicm  of  the 
third  engine,  thrust  requirements  hswl 
dropped  to  approximately  33.000  to  35,000 
poimds.  At  this  point,  the  engines  still 
under  consideration  were  the  Rolls  Royce 
RB-211  and  the  GE  CT'-6  and  a  new 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  engine  designated 
JT18D. 

Comment  was  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  change  from  a  two-engtoe  to  a 
three-engine  configuration — and  some  of 
the  other  changes  which  I  will  get  into  in 
a  moment — are  fair  game  for  our  in- 
quiry here  this  afternoon.  Anything  is 
fair  game  when  the  taxpayers  are  asked 
to  put  up  $250  million. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  taxpayers  are  not 
being  asked  to  put  up  any  money. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  taxpayers  are  in 
the  position— with  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas — of  guaranteeing  $250 
million.  There  is,  therefore,  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  taxpayers  will  pay  $250  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Adequately  collateralized 
on  a  flrst-in.  first-out  basis. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  arrangements 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  talks  about, 
insofar  as  Lockheed  is  concerned,  are  as 
of  today.  Yet.  as  each  day  changes  in  the 
financial  picture  of  the  corporation,  I 
think  the  taxpayers  have  very  little  in 
the  way  of  adequate  collateral. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  competition 
for  this  airplane  is  not  only  the  DC^-IO. 
It  is  the  747,  a  concept  I  do  not  think 
can  be  sold  to  the  public.  That  tliis  is  in 
fact  a  New  York  to  Chicago  airplane,  is 
erroneous.  I  dare  say  that  with  the  sur- 
feit of  aircraft  presently  held  by  the  air- 
lines, present  plsmes  such  as  the  DC-9 
and  the  BAC  111  will  be  serving  that 
function.  This  is  a  transcontinental  air- 
bus and  as  such  will  be  in  competition 
with  two  other  aircraft,  the  747  and  the 
DC-10. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  get  back  to 
the  history  of  the  engine. 

Payload  requirements  went  up  from 
the  original  55,000-60,000  pound  value  to 
approximately  88,000  pounds.  As  a  result 
the  final  3 -engine  configuration  pur- 
chased by  TWA  and  Eastern  in  early  1968 
had  a  gross  weight  of  409,000  pounds  and 
tiie  engine  thrust  requirement  was  back 
at  40,000  pounds. 

The  engine  choeen  by  Lockheed.  East- 
em   and   TWA  iMk   the   Rolls   Royce 
RB-211,  and  the  reasons  given  for  its  se- 
lection were  as  fellows: 
First.  Most  advanced  design. 
Second.  LowA  eost. 
Third.  Lightert  weight,  shortest  length. 
Fourth.  Mechamcally  simpler:  Fewer 


compressor   and   turbine  stages,   short 
rotating  assemblies,  no  variaUe  stators. 
Fifth.  Greater  reUabUlty  and  safety. 
Sixth.  Lower  maintenance  cost:  Lower 
turbine  inlrt  temperature. 
Seventh.  Modular  construction. 
Eighth.  Best  growth  potential. 
In  restrospect,  many  of  the  promised 
advantages  of  the  RB-211  engtoe  have 
not  materialized  and  the  following  com- 
ments appear  to  be  in  order: 

First.  Most  advanced  design:  This  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  engine  was 
a  3 -spool  configuration  and  was  going  to 
make  use  of  composite  materials  in  the 
fan  blades.  The  composite  material  lias 
been  a  failure  and  Rolls  Royce  has  had  to 
return  to  conventional  titanium  fan 
blsules.  The  3 -spool  concept  still  remains 
to  be  proven  in  actual  service  and  it  is 
debatable  whether  this  represents  any 
significant  improvement  over  twin  spool 
engines  such  as  the  P.  t  W.A.  JT-9D  and 
the  G £.  C7F-6. 

Second.  Lower  cost:  The  production 
engine  prices  originally  offered  by  Rolls 
Royce,  and  eventually  contracted  for  by 
Lockheed  and  the  airUnes,  were  very  at- 
tractive. The  original  contract  price  for 
3  sets  of  complete  propulsion  system 
ptuls— engine,  thrust  reverser  and  other 
pod  parts — wtis  approximately  $2.5  mil- 
lion, considerably  lower  than  prices  of- 
fered by  U.S.  manufacturers. 

Information  released  to  the  press  by 
the  British  (jovernment  and  Lockheed  in 
the  last  few  weeks  indicate  that  the  price 
of  the  engmes  will  have  to  be  increased 
at  least  $200,000  per  unit  over  the  initial 
contract  price,  or  approximately  $600,- 
000 — since  three  engines  are  involved — 
per  aircraft. 

Some  sources  have  indicated  a  much 
higher  engine  price  increase,  numbers 
over  $1  milUon  per  alreraft  having  been 
mentioned,  but  we  will  stick  with  the 
lower  figure. 

Such  cost  increases  put  the  RB-211 
powerplants  in  the  same  price  range  as 
the  G.E.  C:F-6  and  P.  Ii  W.A.  JT-9D 
powerplants,  thus  wiping  out  the  lower 
cost  claim.  Yet,  here  we  are  this  after- 
noon being  asked  to  approve  this  Und 
of  operation  which,  in  effect,  takes  the 
whole  bidding  process  and  throws  it  out 
the  window. 

Claims  are  made  as  to  how  much  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  if,  in  fact,  the  proj- 
ect fails.  If  we  subscribe  to  tills  type  of 
bidding  process,  believe  you  me,  Mr. 
President,  the  taxpayer  will  pay,  and  not 
only  on  the  L-1011  but  on  every  other 
project  with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment becomes  connected  or  involved. 

Third.  lightest  weight,  shortest 
length :  The  weight  claim  was  based  prin- 
cipally on  the  use  of  a  composite  material 
for  the  fan  blades.  The  necessity  to  revert 
to  standard  titanium  material  resulted  in 
a  weight  increase  of  approximately  900 
pounds  with  the  result  that  the  RB-211 
has  no  weight  advantage  over  competitive 
engines.  The  RB-211  is  significantly 
shorter  than  the  G.E.  CF-6  engine  but  is 
approximately  the  same  length  as  the 
P.  b  W.  A.  JT-9D. 

Fourth.  Mechanically  simpler:  Al- 
though the  RB-21 1  does  have  fewer  com- 
pressor and  turbine  stages  than  the  other 
engines,    its    three-spool    configuration 


does  not  necessarily  make  it  mechanical- 
ly simider.  On  the  ccmtrary.  the  three 
concentric  shafts,  all  rotating  at  different 
speeds,  make  the  bearing  configuration 
on  the  RB-211  more  compUcated  Uian 
either  US.  engine. 

Fifth.  Greater  reliabiUty  and  safety :  At 
the  present  time  any  such  claim  is  pre- 
mature. The  competitive  engines  are 
much  further  along  in  their  development 
and  service  experience  with  the  P.  b  W.A. 
JT9-D  already  having  logged  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  engine-hours  in  com- 
mercial service  and  the  Q£.  CF-6  engme 
liaving  tLad  tlie  advantage  of  over  100,000 
engine-hours  of  military  service  in  the 
C-5A  airplane  which  is  powered  by  the 
TF-39.  from  wliich  the  CF-6  design  was 
derived. 

Sixth,  lower  maintenance  cost:  Once 
again  such  a  claim  is  premature  and 
doubtful.  The  service  experience  factor 
mentioned  above  on  the  competitive 
engines  gives  them  a  distinct  advantage 
as  far  as  maintenance  cost  is  concerned, 
particularly  in  the  imtial  periods  of  air- 
line service  operation.  Further,  the  an- 
nounced RB-211  engine  price  increase 
undoubtedly  means  that  overiiaul  and 
maintenance  parts  prices  will  also  be 
increased. 

Seventh,  modular  construction:  The 
P.  It  W.A.  JT9-D  and  the  G  JI.  CF-6  both 
incorporate  modular  construction  tech- 
niques so  there  is  no  particular  advan- 
tage to  the  RB-211. 

Eighth,  best  growth  potential:  The 
current  L-1011-1  airplane  design  has  a 
maximum  take-off  gross  weight  of  430,- 
000  pounds  and  the  RB-21 1-22  take-off 
thrurt  has  already  been  increased  to 
42.000  pounds  to  provide  acceptalde  air- 
plane performance.  Thus  already  some 
of  the  growth  potential  has  beoi  used 
up.  It  appears  doubtful  that  the  present 
engine  configuration  can  be  increased 
much  beyond  Uiese  ratings.  Significantly 
greater  take-off  thrust  ratings  would  be 
required  for  any  extended  range  version 
of  the  L-1011  airplane  such  as  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  comp>etitive  with 
tlie  G.E.  CF6-50  powered  DC-10-30  and 
the  P.  Ii  WA.  JT9-D  powered  DC-10-20. 
Such  an  airplane  would  require  engines 
in  the  45.000  to  50,000  pound  thrust 
class.  Pratt  ft  Wliitney  Alreraft  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  are  already  proceeding  with 
development  programs  for  growth  en- 
gines in  this  45.000  to  50.000  pound  tlirust 
class  and  have  firm  production  orders 
and  ddivery  dates  for  such  growth 
engines.  Over  a  year  ago  the  British  Gov- 
ernment declined  to  support  develop- 
ment of  the  RB-207,  Rolls-Royce's  entry 
in  this  thrust  class,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about 
development  for  a  minute,  because  this 
bears  on  another  difficulty  this  Senator 
has  with  the  proposed  bill  or  prtH?osed 
undertaking. 

KB-21I    DEVELOPMENT 

The  British  Government  has  stated 
that  approximately  $113  million  has  al- 
ready been  spent  an  the  development  of 
this  engine.  In  late  February  or  early 
March  of  1971  the  British  Government 
said  it  would  be  wiUing  to  put  up  another 
$144  million  and  guarantee  production 
availability  of  the  engme.  if  Lockheed 
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would  pay  any  development  costs  bejrcmd 
that  point  up  to  another  $144  melton  If 
the  total  additional  costs  exceeded  t288 
million  then  the  British  Oovemment 
would  expect  Lockheed  to  share  the  costs. 
The  British  Oovemment  also  said  that  it 
wanted  a  guarantee,  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, that  should  Lockheed  collapse 
the  British  Government  would  get  its 
$144  million  back.  At  Secretory  Connal- 
ly's  press  conference  on  May  6,  1971  he 
indicated  that  the  British  Government 
had  agreed  to  provide  an  additional  totol 
of  $288  million  estimated  to  be  required 
to  complete  the  development  of  the 
engine. 

I  stU]  do  not  know,  from  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received,  whether  this  esti- 
mate covers  the  engine  only  to  its  certifi- 
cation status,  or  whether  it  Includes  de- 
velcK>ment  funds  required  to  support  the 
engine  In  airline  service  operation.  But 
since  commercial  airline  engine  experi- 
ence dictates  that  development  expendi- 
tures must  be  continued  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  after  engine  certification 
as  before  in  order  to  meet  satisfactory 
durability  and  maintenance  cost  stand- 
ards, it  is  doubtful  that  any  support 
funding  is  provided  for  in  the  $288  mil- 
lion total. 

u-aii  KifGim  PKicxNo 

The  original  RB-211  contract  engine 
price  was  approximately  $562,000,  includ- 
ing about  $27,000  worth  of  engine  fur- 
nished accessories.  The  engine  thrust  re- 
verser  price  was  approximately  $126,000, 
bringing  the  total  to  approximately 
$688,000.  In  addition  Rolls  also  furnished 
the  pod  parts — cowlings,  fairings,  and  so 
forth — ^wlth  the  total  original  ctmtract 
price  being  approximately  $830,000.  In 
late  February  or  early  March  the  British 
Oovemment  stoted  that  it  would  prob- 
ably cost  between  $350,000  and  $450,000 
more  per  powerplant  unit  to  produce  the 
parts.  A  few  weeks  later  the  British 
Oovemment  estimated  that  for  the  total 
of  540  engines — 180  airplane  sets — on  the 
original  contract,  they  would  have  to  in- 
crease the  price  at  least  $250,000  per  en- 
gine in  order  to  meet  costs  and  even  this 
may  be  considerably  imderstoted. 

I  mention  this  as  part  of  the  history. 
Bfr.  President,  of  what  has  been  an  in- 
credible series  of  changes.  All  along,  right 
from  the  outset,  the  attitude  has  been  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

I  made  the  comment  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
when  the  bankers  were  all  sitting  in  a 
row  and  they  were  asked  whether  they 
would  support  such  a  loan  to  Lockheed 
without  Oovemmoit  backing,  not  one 
finger  went  up.  Yet,  when  they  were 
asked  the  same  question,  but  with  Gov- 
ernment backing.  24  hands  went  up  in 
the  air.  lliis  was  Just  another  manifesto- 
tion  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

The  Lockheed  Corporation  thought 
they  would  get  something  for  nothing 
from  the  Rolls-Royce  Corp.  Well,  they 
did  not  get  something  for  nothing.  The 
American  people  are  being  asked  to  pay 
for  the  something. 

The  airlines  thought  they  were  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  British  Government 
guaranteed  up  to  90  percent  of  the  back- 


ing at  Interest  rates  that  were  2  percent 
below  those  In  the  United  Stotes.  They 
thought  they  were  going  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  Right  now,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  American  taxpayer,  they 
have  nothing  at  all. 

To  get  back  to  a  review  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  I  stoted,  the  Rolls-Royce  engine 
seemingly  had  three  major  points  in  its 
favor.  Tliere  were  important  technologi- 
cal innovations  which  did  not  come  to 
pass.  There  was  the  cost  of  $200,000  less 
than  similar  American  engines.  That  did 
not  come  to  pass.  There  was  the  question 
of  financing  90  percent  of  the  cost  over 
a  10-year  period  at  interest  rates  that 
were  two  points  below  the  prevailing 
American  market  rate.  None  of  these 
things  came  to  pass. 

The  cost  is  what  drove  Rolls-Royce 
into  the  ground. 

The  American  manufacturers  simply 
could  not  believe  that  Rolls  was  serious 
about  its  price  quototion.  They  were  so 
far  below  American  estimates  that  it  was 
assumed  that  the  British  Government 
would  be  picking  up  the  tob  for  much  of 
the  development  cost.  As  It  turned  out, 
that  assumption  was  well  founded.  The 
development  costs  have  skyrocketed.  The 
cost  is  at  least  $200,000  over  the  original 
cost  estimates,  placing  it  within  the  com- 
petitive range  of  that  of  the  American 
manuf{u;turers. 

Earlier  this  year.  Rolls  found  that  the 
only  way  to  recoup  its  huge  losses  was 
bankruptcy  and  the  consequent  renego- 
tiation of  contracts  and  elimination  of 
late  delivery  penalties. 

There  is  argument  that  these  over- 
runs and  technical  deficiencies  were  the 
fault  of  Rolls-Royce  alone.  Some  would 
say  that  the  airlines  and  Rcdls  Royce 
were  simply  the  victims  of  gross  opti- 
mism. But  Lockheed  is  simply  not  an 
amateur  in  the  aerospace  industry  and 
their  unquestioning  acceptance  of  Brit- 
ish salesmanship  must  be  regarded 
largely  as  wishful  thinking  or,  more 
likely,  the  substitute  of  a  calculated 
gamble  for  sound  business  Judgment. 

It  is  this  calculated  gamble  that  the 
American  people  are  now  asked  to  back 
up — not  a  sound  business  Judgment,  but 
a  calculated  gamble. 

I  daresay  that  some  of  the  11,000 
small  businesses  that  went  under  last 
year  were  the  result  of  honest  mistokes 
concerning  the  adjustment  tiiat  we  had 
in  our  own  economy.  Yet.  they  went 
under.  No  one  came  to  their  assistance. 
But  here  we  have  a  calculated  gamble 
thrust  before  the  American  public,  and 
the  American  public  is  asked  to  put  its 
hard  earned  money  up  in  back  of  that 
gamble.  I  find  it  rather  extraordinary 
that  Just  because  the  situation  is  so 
large,  it  becomes  right. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  whether  or  not 
this  optimism  and  this  misreading  of  the 
economic  signs  has  stopped  because  of 
the  difQculties  that  Lockheed  has  en- 
coimtered  or  whether  it  continues 
unabated. 

A  ccHjy  of  the  Lockheed  Horizons,  the 
company's  house  organ,  dated  January 
1970,  estimated  that  the  world  market 
for  wide-bodied  Jets  was  1,400  by  1980. 
That  was  in  their  own  publication.  They 
said  it  would  be  1,400  by  1980. 


When  testifying  before  the  Committee, 
Chairman  Haughton  in  effect  admitted 
tlmt  the  prior  figure  was  given  in  a  stote 
of  euphoria  when  he  revised  the  figure 
down  to  775,  or  50  percent  of  the  esti- 
mate made  less  than  18  months  before. 

Now,  we  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  that  Bankers  Trust  estimated 
the  market  would  be  roughly  400  to  500. 

I  am  sure  that  a  change  of  that  size 
refiects  the  financial  problem  facing 
Lockheed  in  costs.  However,  again  Lock- 
heed is  not  expecting  to  cover  up  its 
mistake  or  reinforce  it,  but  rather  the 
American  public  Is  expected  to  do  so. 
That  is  the  difference.  That  is  the  rea- 
son it  beccxnes  susceptible  to  criticism 
on  the  floor. 

I  mention  these  specifics  only  by  way 
of  backgroimd  of  the  proposal  facing  us 
today.  Despite  all  past  failures  of  Lock- 
heed, we  are  being  told  that-  we  must 
help  keep  the  company  alive  and  that  it 
is  not  really  much  after  all.  We  cannot 
forget  that  this  supposedly  is  not  r  Lock- 
heed bill.  But  it  so  happens  that  the 
maximum  amount  provided  in  the  bill  is 
$250  million,  which  Just  happens  to  be 
the  amount  of  money  required  by  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  at  this  time. 

It  just  so  happens  that  everyone  has 
to  chance  a  congressional  veto  on  a  guar- 
antee imder  the  bill  after  October  1, 1971, 
while  Lockheed  would  be  free  of  this 
danger. 

I  object  very  much  to  the  pn^xeition 
as  it  has  been  laid  before  the  American 
people.  It,  in  effect,  is  a  blackmail  prop- 
osition based  on  jobs  and  not  one  based 
on  an  honest  justification,  adhering  to 
the  high  standards  of  business  perform- 
ance. It  is  really  after  the  fact  and,  after 
having  gambled  and  after  having  lost,  a 
matter  of  asking  the  American  public  to 
put  forth  its  money  to  cover  up  incom- 
petence. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact.  I 
admit  it.  There  is  no  glossing  it  over. 
Lockheed's  failure  would  be  an  economic 
loss. 

We  get  back  to  the  point  made  earlier 
that  the  whole  basis  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  wrapped  up  in  the  con- 
cept not  only  of  success  as  the  reward  for 
good  Judgment  and  hard  work  and  qual- 
ity product,  but  it  also  Includes  failure 
as  the  consequence  for  bad  Judgment 
and  bad  products. 

This  Nation  is  strong  enough  to  ab- 
sorb such  losses.  But  what  it  cannot 
withstond  for  Its  future  econ(Mnic  health 
is  the  acceptance  of  Lockheed's  way  of 
doing  business.  It  cannot  accept  Lock- 
heed's way  of  doing  business  as  the  na- 
tional standard.  That  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  asked  to  under- 
write. That  is  what  the  bankers  were 
asked  to  imderwrite,  but  shied  away 
from,  and  well  they  should  have. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  also 
would  reject  that  method  as  the  basis  for 
reward.  Should  the  day  come  when  in- 
dustry feels  that  It  can  fail  either  man- 
agerially  or  productwise  because  Gov- 
ernment will  make  up  the  deficit,  then 
the  Nation  has  conceded  the  failure  of 
every  enterprise  and  has  resigned  itself 
to  the  nationalization  of  its  industries. 

Oovemment  loan  guarantees  are  by  no 
means  unprecedented.  But  Oovemment 
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guarantees  of  loans  to  stove  off  bank- 
ruptcy, regardless  of  what  cloak  it  comes 
under,  would  clearly  encourage  other 
companies  to  do  business  like  Lockheed. 

Denying  this  guarantee,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  provide  a  clear  signal  to  the 
entire  business  community  that  totol 
honesty  and  reaUsm,  as  well  as  com- 
petence, are  required  to  succeed  in  the 
American  market. 

I  have  already  stoted  how  there  are 
those  of  my  colleagues — ^not  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  elsewhere  in  public  life — who 
have  suggested  backing  the  loan  giiar- 
antee  with  the  stipulation  that  the  en- 
gine be  of  American  manufacture.  I  re- 
ject any  such  self-serving  variation  of 
the  bill.  The  quality  manufacturers  of 
this  Nation  have  nothing  to  fear  as  long 
as  excellence  Is  the  stondard  by  which 
choices  are  made.  Throw  in  the  element 
of  subsidy,  political  or  econcHnic,  and 
the  onphasis  shifts  from  better  products 
to  shrewder  politics,  and  that.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  an  abhorrent  shift  to  the  In- 
dustrious and  it  is  an  unnecessary  shift 
for  the  toxpayers. 

Already  by  our  presence  in  this  Cham- 
ber with  this  piece  of  legislation  the  Sen- 
ate has  given  credibility  to  the  Lockheed 
way  of  doing  business.  I  know  that  were 
this  a  loan  guarantee  before  a  private 
lender  or  guarantor,  there  would  be  de- 
manded a  full  financial  disclosure — 
which  still  has  not  been  given  to  the 
Americsin  public — replacement  of  man- 
agement, a  majority  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  an  equity  position  in  the 
company.  The  people  of  the  United 
Stotes  deserve  no  less. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  would 
reject  the  loan  guarantee  proposal,  tiius 
affirming  that  success  comes  as  a  conse- 
quence of  excellence,  not  subsidy. 

I  would  refer  again  to  the  opening  par- 
agraph of  the  committee  report: 

The  CoDunlttee  bUl  would  grant  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  provide 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  busi- 
ness enterprises  where  the  capital  markets 
are  otherwise  Inadequate  to  meet  their  credit 
needs  and  when  faUure  of  such  enterprises 
would  result  in  serious  and  adverse  damage 
to  the  economy  or  employment  of  the 
Nation  or  a  region  of  the  Nation. 

Ask  the  people  who  are  being  requested 
to  back  this  gamble,  the  people  of  the 
United  Stotes,  if  the  capital  markets  are 
inadequate  and  they  will  say  they  can  go 
in  and  meet  certain  criteria  and  get 
loans.  The  Lockheed  Corp.  cannot.  So  it 
is  not  that  the  capitol  markets  are  in- 
adequate; it  is  the  Lockheed  Corp.  that  is 
inadequate. 

I  would  expect,  even  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  should  it  pass,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  meet  the  criteria  men- 
tioned therein;  $250  million  might  not 
sound  like  a  great  leal  of  money  as  we 
bounce  the  figures  through  this  gov- 
ernment of  ours  in  Washington,  but  in  a 
Stote  that  has  10.1-percent  unemploy- 
ment it  is  a  great  deal  of  money.  In 
many  towns  throughout  our  country,  and 
in  many  cities  it  is  the  entire  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  the  business  of 
our  Government,  Is  not  to  backtrack  and 
sweep  up  the  mess  of  Lockheed  but  to  go 
to  the  priorities  of  the  1970's  and  1980'8. 


which  hold  the  h(^>e  for  this  Naticm,  and 
to  go  with  those  who  have  proven  by 
their  ability  and  judgment  that  they  can 
fulfill  the  needs  of  the  1970's.  the  I980's. 
and  the  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  develop  the  de- 
bate on  this  issue  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  lose  sight  of  that  stotement 
made  a  few  minutes  earlier  that  success 
in  this  Nation  should  always  come  as  a 
consequence  of  excellence;  it  should 
never  come  as  a  consequence  of  subsidy — 
subsidy  such  as  we  are  being  requested 
to  provide  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  csill  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  10  AJil.  ON 
THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  tomorrow  and  Friday,  it 
convene  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  RIBICOFP  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order 
on  tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AND  APPALA- 
CHIAN REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  EXTENSIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  hour  of  3 :  30  having  arrived, 
pursuant  to  previous  order  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  S.  2317,  which  the 
clerk  will  stote  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
tiUe,  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  267,  S.  2317,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
bin  there  is  a  time  limit  of  30  minutes, 
15  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  15  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopee). 
There  will  be  a  limit  of  10  minutes  on 
each  amendment,  to  be  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.   MONTOYA.    Mr.   President,    by 


designation  of  the  chairman  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  like  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
now? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
now  before  the  Senate  is  essentially  tiUes 
n  and  m  of  S.  575,  which  eaiiier  this 
month  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

This  bill  makes  no  changes  in  provi- 
sions affecting  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program  as  contained  in 
S.  575. 

The  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  rec- 
ommends additional  amendments  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  beyond  those  in  S.  575.  These 
additional  amendments  are  intended  to 
alleviate  the  same  problems  that  would 
have  been  attacked  by  tiie  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act 

One  of  the  new  provisions  increased 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  public 
works  projects  from  80  percent  to  100 
percent  under  certain  conditions.  This 
full  funding  would  be  available  only  in 
designated  redevelopment  areas  in  which 
the  Stote  or  local  government  applying 
for  a  grant  has  exhausted  its  taxing  and 
borrowing  capacity  for  such  purposes. 

The  authorization  for  public  works 
grants,  set  at  $550  million  per  year  in 
S.  575,  would  be  increased  to  $800  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973.  At  least  one-fourth  would  be  avail- 
able for  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under  the  new  section  401(a)(6).  This 
includes  communities  affected  by  an  ac- 
tual or  threatened  abrupt  rise  in  unem- 
ployment because  of  actual  or  thieat- 
ened  curtoilment  of  a  major  employment 
source.  It  also  includes  rural  areas  with 
substantial  outmigration  and  areas  wiUi 
large  concentrations  of  low-income  per- 
sons or  substontial  unemployment. 

To  expedite  the  use  of  tiUe  I  funds 
in  these  redevolpment  areas,  overall 
economic  devel(H>ment  programs  would 
not  be  required.  This  provision  is  waived 
imder  these  circumstonces  so  as  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  work  for  the  unemployed 
and  imderemployed. 

I  specifically  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
provides  continued  authorization  for 
the  regional  development  commissions 
created  under  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  Under  legislation  iiassed  in  1969, 
each  of  these  commissions  must  receive 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  fimds  appro- 
priated for  these  activities.  I  also  hope 
that  the  administration  will  reconsider 
the  low  level  of  its  budget  request  for 
these  commissions  so  that  they  can  fimc- 
tion  more  effectively.  I  would  hope  that 
the  first  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quest will  include  an  increase  for  the 
titie  V  commissions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram and  the  economic  development 
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program  both  are  now  operating  under 
temporary  authority  which  expires  <m 
August  6.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
permanent  authorization  to  both  of 
these  activities  by  passing  this  today. 

I  might  say  that  during  the  course  of 
last  week  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  through  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  membership,  has 
been  In  touch  with  the  Public  Woilcs 
Committee  of  the  House  and  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  consensus  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptaUe  to  the  leadership  of  both  com- 
mittees, and  to  the  membership  as  well, 
of  what  we  thought  might  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  I  think  this  bill  comes 
very  close  to  that  objective.  So  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  bUl  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Blr.  MoirroYA)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  for  their 
very  constructive  work  on  this  bill.  Also 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague 
frcnn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxxh)  who,  I 
think,  brought  to  our  discussions  on  this 
bill  some  very  fine  thinking  and  con- 
structive suggestions. 

The  report  given  is  correct.  Title  I  of 
8.  2317,  extending  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  is  similar  to 
the  proposal  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year. 

Title  n,  extending  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  for  4  years 
and  the  Appalachian  highway  program 
for  five.  Is  Identical  to  title  m  of  the  con- 
ference bill  on  S.  575.  I  think  that  is  sat- 
isfactory to  all  those  who  represent  the 
Appalachian  regional  area. 

In  working  on  S.  2317,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  arrived  at  a  total  In- 
crease In  the  bill  of  $500  million  which 
was  added  to  the  public  facilities  grant 
program,  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  The  more 
generoiis  designation  criteria  and  pro- 
gram requirements  in  the  bill  will  per- 
mit the  expenditure  of  part  of  these 
funds  In  an  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

I  voted  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
I  have  not  decided  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 
I  will  maintain  my  position — open — until 
I  know  what  the  House  will  do,  but  I  do 
think  a  substantial  and  constructive  Im- 
provement has  been  made  in  this  bill 
which,  I  think,  ought  to  satisfy  all  rep- 
resentatives in  this  body.  We  are  all  in- 
terested In  working  toward  an  effective 
measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  Senator  from  a  State 
which  has  a  very  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest In  the  Appalachian  program,  I 
want  to  express  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rawdolph),  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moif- 
TOTA) .  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopn) ,  and  to  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakzk)  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  bringing  the  biU 
to  this  stage  at  this  time.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CCXJPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  wait  until  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  had  the  floor,  but  we  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  are  striving  all  day  long, 
every  day  now,  to  get  that  bill  out  of 
committee,  and  I  have  to  return  to  the 
committee  where  I  have  been  confined. 

I  asked  for  this  minute  because  I  want- 
ed particularly  to  express  my  apprecia- 
ticm  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  in- 
cluding in  this  bill  the  other  regional 
commissions  that  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  original  Appalachian  bill.  We 
depend  greatly  on  ours  in  New  England. 
It  has  worked  very  well. 

When  the  bill  came  in  vetoed,  I  offered 
the  amendmoit,  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  very  kindly  accepted,  and  I 
appreciate  their  including  it  now. 

I  come  with  a  humble  heart  particu- 
larly to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  because  he 
showed  the  breadth  of  kindness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Half  a  minute. 

Mr.  CODPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Because,  among  others, 
I  was  compelled  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  the  bill 
passed  over  the  veto.  But  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  he  and  Ifls  associates  were  too  big  to 
take  It  out  on  our  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  England — and  I  am  sure  the  other 
regions  join — I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  and  my  admiration  for  the 
fairness,  particularly,  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  whom  I  had  to  ap- 
pose,  in  including  the  other  regions  In 
this  bill.  It  is  deeply  appreciated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  played  a 
great  part  in  working  out  this  modifica- 
tion, and  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
constructive  work. 

Mr.  BAKER.  ISx.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  extension  of  the  Ap- 
palachian and  economic  development 
programs  have  come  so  expeditiously  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  this  bill  has  been  han- 
dled bespeaks  the  keen  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  Pia>llc  Works  Committee  for 
the  continuation  of  these  fine  programs. 

I  am  confident  that  the  same  Intense 
concern  wlU  mark  the  development  of 
S.  2278,  the  Economic  Emergency  Relief 
Act,  which  I  Introduced  last  week  to  pro- 
vide public  works  assistance  on  an  emer- 


gency basis  to  areas  of  critical  imon- 
ployment. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  Chair- 
man Jennings  Randolph.  His  leadership 
in  the  development  of  S.  2317  has  been 
excellent  In  the  face  of  Intense  pressure. 

These  extensions  of  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Acts 
have  come  a  difficult  and  harried  Jour- 
ney. I  am  Impressed  that  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Randolph,  Cooper,  and 
MoMTOTA  have  brought  that  Journey  to 
within  sight,  now,  of  a  most  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
today  In  expressing  support  for  the  Ap- 
palachian and  economic  development 
programs. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  and  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  measure. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2317  Is  now  before  the  Senate,  having 
been  Introduced  yesterday  by  me  and 
reported  from  the  committee  unani- 
mously. Democrats  and  Republicans 
together,  bringing  this  measure  before 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  think  we  should  not  dwell  today  upon 
what  happened  to  S.  575,  except  to  say 
that  that  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
Judgment,  that  was  the  proper  response 
to  the  prior  action  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Even 
though  we  had  a  substantial  majority  in 
this  body,  57  to  36,  voting  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto,  that  was  five  votes 
short  of  the  necessary  nimiber. 

We  imderstand  that  the  President,  af- 
ter careful  consideration  of  the  matter, 
decided  that  in  vetoing  S.  575,  he  wanted 
to  state  his  approvad  of  titles  n  and 
m.  which  concern  the  extension  of  the 
Appalacian  Regional  Development  Act, 
and  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  As  to  Accelerated  Public 
Works,  title  I,  that  was  an  appendage 
added  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  not  in  the  original  Senate  bill. 

We  have  removed  title  I  from  the  leg- 
islation which  we  bring  to  the  Senate 
today.  As  presented  in  S.  2317,  I  am 
Joined  by  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  including  aU  of 
the  members  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  several  who  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

There  is  a  need,  as  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ee- 
viN)  and  by  other  Senators  who  are 
not  on  the  committee,  but  who  know  of 
the  validity  of  this  type  of  program,  to 
benefit  not  Just  one  region,  but,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) has  said,  to  benefit  other  regions 
as  well.  So  we  have  Incorporated,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
has  expressed  It,  those  regions  which 
need  these  programs,  that  they  may 
bring  to  their  areas  of  the  country  these 
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valid  projects,  to  strengthen  the  econo- 
my and  to  employ  people.  Just  as  we  have 
been  doing  so  successfully  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region  of  this  coimtry,  which 
includes  13  States— West  Virginia,  and 
parts  of  12  others. 

So  this  afternoon,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  accelerated  public  works  title, 
we  have  removed  the  Presidential  op- 
position to  the  measure.  It  is  important 
to  add,  as  I  conclude,  that  we  have  In- 
creased the  authorization  for  funding 
under  the  public  works  and  economic 
develc^ment  programs  from  the  figiu^ 
of  $550  million  to  $800  million.  This,  we 
believe,  within  the  provisions  of  the  prior 

act,  makes  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  adciitlonal  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Makes  it  not  an 
answer  to  those  who  believe  in  title  I. 
the  accelerated  public  works  feature,  but 
it  does  permit  those  projects  In  high 
imemployment  areas  of  this  coimtry  to 
be  moved  quickly  into  being,  so  that 
projects  can  be  constructed  and  people 
can  be  employed.  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate, this  afternoon,  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  has  indi- 
cated that  as  we  give  attention  to  this 
subject  today,  in  no  wise  are  we  delaying 
the  subject  matter — in  which  he  is  a 
leader  and  in  which  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  involved — which  concerns 
those  economic  disaster  areas  of  the 
country  which  need  relief  during  these 
times.  In  which  there  is  an  unsettled 
economic  picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  for  his  leadership  of  our  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee,  for 
his  understanding  and  for  his  helpful- 
ness. I  express  my  appreciation  to  all  the 
members  of  the  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee, regardless  of  party,  for  the  effort 
not  only  within  oiu-  committee  to  move 
quickly,  but  also  in  an  effort  to  come 
back  to  the  Senate  with  those  features 
of  the  measure  which  were  not  in  con- 
troversy at  the  time  of  the  Presidential 
veto. 

It  is  my  hope  that  on  the  rollcall  vote 
this  afternoon,  the  Senate,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  will  respond  to  the  purposes 
of  this  bill,  and  that  it  can  be  attended 
to  speedily  In  the  House  and  be  placed 
upon  the  President's  desk  for  his  signa- 
ture, which  I  feel  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distingtashed  manager  of  the  bill 
for  yielding,  and  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  excellent  and  expeditious  work 
which  has  been  done. 

I  have  Just  this  question:  Last  spring 
or  earUer  this  year,  when  the  Senate 
considered  and  passed  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  so  csdled, 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
allowed  for  up  to  90  percent  Federal 
funding  for  airport  safety  Improvement 


projects  In  Appalachla.  I  merely  wish 
to  ask  my  colleague  whether  or  not  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  have 
Included  such  a  provision  in  this  bill 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  say  to  my  able  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  who  was 
most  active  in  bringing  this  into  being, 
giving  attention  within  our  committee 
to  his  thinking,  that  the  airport  safety 
program  is  the  same  as  in  the  Appala- 
chian Extension  bill  originally  presented, 
and  the  percentage  which  he  has  men- 
tioned particularly  is,  of  co\u«e,  kept 
intact. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  These 
projects  would  be  within  Appalachla? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Within  Appalachla, 
to  develop  the  airport  faciUties,  to  fa- 
cilitate not  only  the  development  of  the 
area  through  better  transportation  but 
also  for  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  have  commended  my  able 
colleague  many  times  for  his  leadership 
in  developing  Appalachian  legislation. 
I  enthusiastically  endorse  his  further 
successful  efforts  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand this  vital  program  so  Important  to 
West  Virginia  and  other  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  beUeve  that,  under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  offers  an  amend- 
ment, he  is  entitled  to  his  own  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  in  my  own  right,  and  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  16  through  20 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Skc.  110.  Section  612  of  the  PubUc  Worlcs 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3191)   is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  'Skc.  612.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the 
two-fiscal  year  period  ending  June  30,  1973, 
to  continue  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  In  Alaska  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  Alaska  in  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  precluding  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  commission  for  Alaska.'  " 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
taches to  Senator  Randolph  and  Senator 
MoNTOYA  have  copies  of  the  amendment, 
if  any  Senator  deshres  to  read  the  lan- 
guage. It  merely  is  an  amendment  to 
continue  the  PedersJ  Field  Committee 
for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska, 
which  has  been  in  existence  in  Alaska 
ever  since  the  disastrous  earthquake  of 
1964.  Among  other  successes  the  commit- 


tee has  done  yeoman  service  with  respect 
to  establishing  a  knowledge  base  upon 
which  we  are  building  the  Native  land 
claims  legislation  today  which  I  hope 
it  will  be  passed  by  Congress  In  this 
session. 

This  land  claims  bill  is  the  second  most 
significant  piece  of  legislation  in  the  his- 
tory of  Alaska,  the  first  being  the  State- 
hood Act  itself. 

Unfortunately,  today,  the  President,  in 
an  Executive  order,  abolished  the  Field 
Committee.  I  hope  Senators  will  agree  to 
the  retention  of  this  Commission  until 
the  State  can  qualify  as  a  regional  com- 
mission under  title  V  or  until  a  follow- 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Land-Use 
Planning  CommiBsion,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, is  established.  It  certainly  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers, 
since  we  would  not  have  to  go  through 
the  startup  cost  again  and  instead  could 
build  on  the  existing  entity. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen.  Senators  Randolph  and  Mon- 
TOYA  for  their  unfailing  interest  and  sup- 
port of  Alaska  in  its  search  for  solutions 
to  its  difficult  economic  problems.  All  the 
citizens  of  my  State  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  earlier  remarks  I  made 
about  the  Field  Committee  In  debate  on 
S.  575  last  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Gravxl.  Mr.  President,  others  have 
spoken  In  support  of  that  part  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  575  dealing  with  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act.  I 
wUl  confine  my  remarks  to  some  comments 
on  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  a  statement  on  section  209  of 
the  blU  which  treats  the  extension  of  the 
Federal  field  committee  for  development 
planning  In  Alaska. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  entirely  concur  in 
the  holding  action  approach  that  we  decided 
upon  In  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  par- 
ticipated In  most  of  the  hearings  across  the 
country  and  believe  that  we  need  some  rea- 
sonable additional  time  to  reaUy  prepare  de- 
finitive foUow-on  legislation  to  these  several 
programs  In  regional  economic  development. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  from  the  different 
mechanisms  and  approaches  to  revitalizing 
our  lagging  economic  areas,  and  I  am  not 
one  who  says  that  experiments  should  go  on 
endlessly  with  no  calling  to  account.  We 
now  have  over  6  years  of  experience  behind 
us  on  the  working  out  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and  a 
similar  length  of  time  with  the  Alaska  field 
committee.  Indeed  I  think  the  administra- 
tion has  been  slow  in  cMnlng  forward  with 
a  full  and  detailed  evaluation  of  these  par- 
ticvilar  programs.  Still  it  does  take  time  to 
sort  out  and  assess  what  our  experiences  tell 
us  and  to  translate  this  Into  a  full-blown 
follow-on  proposal. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  under 
the  Public  Works  Act  is  try  to  provide  on 
the  one  hand  the  technical  aasistance  and 
analytical  Input  that_ would  allow  us  to 
know  what  to  do  In  rural  areas  that  were 
lagging  economically  and  suffering  severe  and 
persistant  outmlgration,  and  on  the  other 
band  make  available  grant  and  loan  moneys 
to  be  used  for  facilities  Inveetment  where 
lack  of  theae  can  be  demonstrated  as  a  big 
part  of  the  problem,  despite  the  inevitable 
fund  limitation  for  projects,  I  beUeve  the  real 
deficiency  has  been  on  the  analytical  and 
planning  sides. 
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TiM  FMlecml  VMd  Commlttae  for  Derelop- 
ment  PlannlBf  In  AlaA*  mm  hsppUy  wp»nA 
ibe  proM«iB  cS  pcojceti  agitiMt  plumlag. 
becMiM  tt  WM  apadfleftUy  m>tea  ■•  ontj  » 
pUnnlag  acttTlt7  vlttt  no  pfO0«mB  to  operate 
or  grant  moneya  to  administer.  Biiapij  put, 
lu  task  WM  to  do  the  analytloal  work  on 
how  Federal  asendee— end  the  State  agen- 
cies, too— ahould  behave  in  Alaska  in  an  in- 
Toetment  and  expenditure  sense  so  as  to  beat 
contribute  to  the  longer-term  derelopment 
of  the  State. 

Put  another  way,  since  gorernment  la  such 
a  large  aector  cm  the  Alaska  scene,  how  could 
it  help  bring  Alaska  Into  the  Union  economi- 
cally aa  It  had  been  brought  In  poUtlcally? 
Occasionally  It  Is  proper  to  caU  for  a  return 
to  Xundameatals,  and  this  is  the  present  case 
When  talking  loosely  about  economic  devel- 
opment. It  Is  of  greait  importance  to  avoid 
thinking  and  to  oarefully  cooeentrate  effort 
In  ftkoae  few  directions  that  are  most  useful 
to  puHoe. 

BaeaU  that  irtietber  the  tople  is  under- 
developed countries  or  lagging  regions  In  ad- 
vanced eoonomles.  economlo  development 
means  something  fairly  specific.  Typically,  It 
refers  to  the  e^analon  of  Ineome-prodndng 
activity  within  the  area  involved.  It  means 
growth  in  output  and  in  income  and  em- 
ployment— a  stepped-up  pace  of  eoonomlc 
activity  and  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  fTuiU  of  that  aoUvlty. 

Next,  the  dlstlncUons  must  be  kept  in 
mind  between  ecoiu>mlc  development  and 
aoclal  development,  between  eoonomlc  wel- 
fare and  social  welfare,  between  economic 
planning  and  physical  planning. 

Economlo  development — €ts  distinguished 
from  general  social  development — even  when 
rather  broadly  conceived,  focuses  on  upgrad- 
ing employment  and  income.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  economic  development  pro- 
grams makes  it  clear  that  the  Congress  was 
viewing  reduced  unemployment  and  imder- 
employment  as  a  major  objective  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  '*cg1"g  regions. 
Closely  related  to  the  employment  objectives 
Is  the  objective  of  rising  incomes. 

Another  mlsoocceptlon  to  guard  against  is 
that  economic  development  is  about  the 
aame  thing  as  promoting  the  general  welfare. 
Welfare  is  a  much  broader  concept,  and  can 
be  construed  to  include  practleaUy  any  gov- 
ernmental activity.  Also,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread poverty  in  Appalachla  and  the  some- 
what loose  relationship  between  poverty  and 
low  Incomes,  we  often  confuse  the  objective 
of  eoonomlc  development  with  the  objective 
of  flgbtlng  poverty.  Antlpoverty  benefits  can 
flow  from  economic  development,  but  deal- 
ing with  poverty  per  se  Is  not  the  same  as 
pursuing  the  developmental  objective. 
Whereas  the  economics  maps  Indicate  that 
unemployment  and,  to  a  leaser  extent,  low 
Incomes  are  regional  problems,  poverty  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  regional  problem.  It 
is  in  some  respects  an  Independent  problem 
not  entirely  amenable  to  attack  throiigh  eco- 
nomic development  alone.  Some  unemployed 
workers — certainly  not  all — endure  poverty; 
but  the  roots  of  poverty  go  much  deeper  than 
Job  scarcity. 

The  point  of  aU  this  is  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  very  well  in  mind  what  we  are  after — 
what  the  goals  are.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
been  defining  the  task  too  narrowly,  maybe 
increasing  the  aoclal  welfare  and  quaUty  of 
life  is  what  these  programs  should  be  up  to 
In  rural  America's  lagging  regions  and  not 
Just  looking  to  the  eoonomlc  ai^>ect.  More- 
over we  are  not  all  that  sure  exaoUy  bow 
public  Investment  in  public  works  projects 
relates  to  eocmomlc  growth  and  development. 
Highways  for  the  Osarks  and  danw  for 
Idaho  may  do  some  good.  But  it  U  stUl 
pretty  hard  to  demonstrate  ^Mdflcally  the 
reUtionshlp  between  these  and  legiotial 
economic  growth.  StiU  more  basically  there 
are  unreeolved  and  frequently  undiscussed 
questions  about  the  assumptions  on  which 


oar  piogiauM  designed  to  help  rural  lagging 
regliiBs  SM  baasd.  la  our  •««»""««*'  system, 
do  not  leading  ragions  imply  »^gg<tig  ngtoosT 
Is  not  eoonomlc  aetlTlty  quite  naturally  un- 
eircn  from  ^aee  to  place  as  a  result  cf  differ- 
ing factor  Midowrasnts.  as  the  economist 
calls  them?  Is  it  really  the  poUcy  of  the 
TTnlted  States  to  fly  In  the  face  of  market 
forces  and  redistribute  economic  activity? 
And  suppose  this  means  *«M"g  from  one  re- 
gion and  giving  it  to  another? 

What  if  you  found  that  on  straight  eco- 
nomic grounds  the  greatest  yields  come  from 
public  investment  in  areas  that  are  in  trouble 
and  withering?  Answers  to  these  questions 
woiild  go  a  long  way  toward  giving  a  solid 
rationale  for  whatever  programs  the  Con- 
gress creates.  I  believe  we  can  get  thoee 
answers  during  a  a-year  extension  of  these 
acts. 

I  see  the  Alaska  rield  Committee  as  an- 
other one  ot  the  organisational  experiments 
in  our  search  for  useful  mechanisms  in  Fed- 
eral-State relations  In  the  development  fleld. 
It  has  functioned  successfully  in  lU  duties — 
especially  in  the  early  years — and  has  been 
drawn  on  by  the  Congress  in  matters  per- 
taining to  Alaska.  Field  Committee  Inputs  to 
the  Public  Works,  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Commerce,  and  even  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  come  Inunedlately  to  mind. 

In  the  executive  branch  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Commerce.  HUD,  HEW,  and  other 
sister  agencies  have  made  extensive  use  of 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  and  the  unique 
interagency/  Intergovernmental  vantage  point 
from  which  it  speaks.  State  and  govomments, 
the  private  sector,  and  the  ^^•^dymlr  com- 
munity have  frequently  tapped  the  field  com- 
mittee's expertise  and  avenues  of  assistance. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  understand  why  the  administration 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been 
so  adamant  on  striking  down  the  field  com- 
mittee— this  little  operation  of  about  $290,- 
000  annuaUy.  If  the  fleld  committee  helped 
straighten  out  or  provide  a  fresh  way  of 
looking  at  just  one  problem  annually,  it 
would  surely  earn  its  keep.  It  almost  seems 
that  the  smaller  your  budget  the  nx>re  ex- 
amination you  get  in  the  whole  process. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
field  committee  should  go  on  forever  and  join 
that  long  string  of  agencies  that  gather  mo- 
mentum of  their  own  and  never  really  have 
to  undergo  a  rigorous  searching  challenge  to 
their  existence,  however  out-of-touch  and 
useless  they  may  have  become. 

In  fact  I  want  the  legislative  record  to  be 
clear  in  8.  675  that  we  have  in  mind  sub- 
stantial changes  for  the  field  committee 
perhaps  Including  a  different  follow-on  en- 
tity altogether.  I,  myself,  Introduced  legisla- 
tion last  March  which  would  establish  a 
Federal-State  Natural  Resources  and  Land- 
Use  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska,  and  it 
may  wen  be  that  this  might  prove  the  or- 
ganization into  which  the  field  committee  Is 
t aided.  In  any  event  it  makes  good  sense  to 
me  that  we  should  not  lose  the  important 
base  that  the  field  committee  provides.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  harder  and  more  expen- 
sive to  Oovemment  because  of  the  startup 
costs  to  launch  something  from  scratch  than 
it  is  to  build  on  a  viable  activity  already  in 
existence. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  most  pressing  Is- 
sues confronting  us  today  in  the  fleld  of  pub- 
lic administration  are  the  problems  of  inter- 
agency coordination  on  the  one  band  and 
intergovernmental  cooperation  on  the  other. 
And  while  both  are  Important,  the  second 
Is  more  so,  because  it  involves  not  money  and 
efficiency  alone  but  the  success  or  failure  of 
whole  programs. 

The  field  committee  provides  a  mechanism 
for  help  In  both  these  problems  in  Alaska 
and  provides  a  model  for  the  design  of  simi- 
lar arrangements  elsewhere.  It  should  not  be 
struck  down,  but  be  continued. 

At  this  very  moment  probably   the   two 


biggest  poUey  pcoMems  tbs  VMaral  Oar- 
cmment  has  In  Alaska  have  to  do  with 
the  oa  pipeline  permit  and  the  settlement 
of  Alaska  Native  claims.  Interagency  and 
intergovernmental  relations  are  all  wrapped 
up  in  both  these  problems  to  an  Incredible 
degree.  The  whole  question  of  the  future  at 
SUte-Federal  relations  in  Alaska  wUl  be  af- 
fected for  years  to  emne  by  the  outcome  of 
these  two  major  issues. 

Clearly  this  is  no  Ume  to  do  away  with 
the  kind  of  mechanlsnM  that  are  working  to 
foster  smoother,  more  orderly,  more  effective 
Federal-State  partnerships  where  neither  is  a 
Jimior  partner. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  felt  It  would  be  useful  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  facts 
surrounding  one  of  the  less  well  known  parts 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Brxmrs)  be 
added  as  a  coQxmsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  FRESIDINO  OPFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
taken  up  this  amendment  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  the  amendment  Is  in 
very  good  order.  I  believe  It  belongs  in 
this  bill.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  agreement  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  view  of  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  feeling  for  a  long  time  that 
Alaska  should  have  a  regional  develop- 
ment commission  similar  to  the  other 
regional  commissions  existing  in  ihe 
south  48  States.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  amendment  today  and  to  have  co- 
sponsored  it  because  I  feel  it  is  the  first 
step  toward  establisliing  a  Regional 
Development  Commission  for  Alaska. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  effect 
of  tills  amendment  would  be  to  restore 
the  authorization  for  the  Alaska  Federal 
Field  Committee,  which  will  he  converted 
into  the  Alaska  Regional  Development 
Commission,  assuming  this  bill  becomes 
law. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Alaska  should 
participate  in  the  fimds  made  available 
for  all  regional  commissions  and  should 
not  continue  to  have  a  special  commit- 
tee, particularly  one  that  was  created  to 
deal  with  the  reconstruction  period  after 
the  devastating  earthquake  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  words  of  commendation  for 
the  leadership  furnished  to  us  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  'Wr- 
ginia,  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  commit- 
tee, and  the  meaningful  participation 
offered  to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopn)  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakr)  . 

This  bin  represents  a  good  consensus 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  on  both 
■ides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  hope  that  the 
President,  when  he  receives  this  blB, 
will  realize  that  this  is  the  result  of  a 
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bipartisan  effort  in  the  Senate  as  well 
as  in  the  House,  and  that  he  will  sign 
the  bill  when  it  is  presented  to  him. 

The  committee  has  once  again  been 
provided  with  staff  work  of  high  quality 
in  the  preparation  and  consideration  of 
this  important  bill.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  members  of  the  committee  when  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  M.  Barry  Meyer,  chief 
counsel;  Bailey  Guard,  minority  staff  di- 
rector; John  W.  Yago,  Phillip  Cum- 
mings,  Judy  Parente,  Rick  Herod,  and 
David  Sandoval,  professional  staff  mem- 
bcrs 

I  have  also  been  greatly  aided  by  my 
legislative  assistant,  Karl  Braithwaite, 
whose  assistance  in  the  development  of 
this  bill  was  invaluable^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the   Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 
Who  jrields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  imderstand  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopee)  has  some 

time  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  indicated  during  the  debate  this 
afternoon  a  substantial  agreement  within 
our  committee,  not  as  to  every  line  but 
as  to  the  purposes  of  this  measure.  Sena- 
tor Baker  has  so  indicated  by  asking 
that  the  names  of  certain  Members  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  measure  I 
introduced  yesterday  afternoon,  S.  2317. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbx)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  (XXDPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  S.  2317,  the  biU  extending  the  Ap- 
palsu:hian  Regional  Development  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Earlier  this  year  I  joined  with  Senator 
Randolph  in  introducing  S.  575,  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Randolph  on  this  legislation  over 
the  years,  since  we  jointly  introduced  the 
original  Appalachian  bill  in  1965.  His 
continued  support  of  the  program  has 
been  most  important. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  575  includ- 
ed a  irovision  extending  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  for  2  years  at  presently  authorized 
funding  levels. 

The  House  added  a  new  title  to  the 
Senate  approved  bill:  Title  I — the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act. 

The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on 
June  29. 

The  President  stated  very  clearly  that 
his  objection  to  the  bill  and  the  reason  for 
his  veto  was  the  accelerated  public  works 
program — title  I  of  the  conference  bill. 


In  his  veto  message  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  indicated  his  support  for  a 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  and  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act. 

I  welcome  the  President's  comments  as 
I  have  supported  fully  the  two  programs 
extended  by  titles  n  and  HI  of  S.  575  and 
I  believe  that  they  should  be  continued. 
During  Senate  debate  last  Wednesday 
on  the  question  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  I  gave  my  assurances  that  I 
would  do  aU  I  could  to  secure  immediate 
extension  of  these  two  programs. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  worked  together  since 
Wednesday  to  introduce  a  bill  which  both 
the  majority  and  minority  could  support. 
I  would  like  to  particularly  commend  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Randolph,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Sena- 
tor MoNTOYA  and  Senator  Baker  of  Ten- 
nessee, ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  prcHPOsed  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, S.  2317,  is  almost  identical  to  titles 
n  and  in  of  the  vetoed  bill. 

The  vetoed  bill  totaled  $5.5  billion  of 
which  $2  billion  was  authorized  for  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works.  The  new  bill 
totals  $4  billion — $1.5  billion  less  than 
the  vetoed  bill  but  $500  million  over 
titles  n  and  m  of  the  vetoed  bill. 

Titie  I  of  S.  2317  would  extend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  for  2  years,  as  did  S.  575,  and 
would  authorize  a  total  of  $2,445  billion 
for  the  2-year  period.  This  figure  is  an 
increase  of  $500  million  over  the  total 
authorized  for  EDA  in  titie  n  of  the  con- 
ference bill— $1,945  billion.  The  entire 
increase  represents  fimds  added  to  the 
public  facilities  grant  program — titie  I 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

Under  the  conference  bill  $550  million 
per  year  was  authorized  for  public  facil- 
ity grants,  an  increase  of  $50  million 
over  the  presenUy  authoi  .zed  funds.  This 
bill  will  authorize  $800  million  per  year 
for  this  program.  This  represents  a  total 
increase  of  $250  million  per  year — a  total 
of  $500  million — over  the  amount  author- 
ized for  this  grant  program  in  the  vetoed 
biU. 

The  major  difference  between  the  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  bill  and  S.  2317 
is  the  additional  funds  and  authority 
provided  in  the  public  facilities  grant 
program  under  EDA. 

This  bill  proposes  that  at  least  25  per- 
cent, but  no  more  than  35  percent,  of 
funds  appropriated  for  this  grant  pro- 
gram under  this  enlarged  authorization 
for  existing  titie  I  of  PWEDA  shall  be 
spent  in  areas  experiencing  severe  unem- 
ployment and  economic  hardship. 

These  areas,  eligible  to  receive  the  ear- 
marked funds,  will  be  designated  under 
the  new  "special  impact "  criteria.  These 
criteria  were  rewritten  and  expanded  in 
the  House  version  of  S.  575,  agreed  to 
in  conference  and  included  in  this  bill. 
Under  the  revised  language,  any  areas 
experiencing  or  threatened  with  an 
abrupt  rise  in  unemployment  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  major  employer  In  the 
area;  areas  with  a  high  concentration  of 
low-income  people,  rural  areas  with  sub- 
stantial  out-migration;    and   areas  of 


substantial  unemployment  could  be  de- 
signated under  the  "special  impact"  sec- 
tion—section 401 (a) (6) . 

A  new  proposal  in  the  bill  wUl  exempt 
areas  designated  under  the  revised  "spe- 
cisd  impsMit"  section  from  the  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plan  now  required 
for  Federal  assistance. 

Also,  the  bill  will  allow  for  100  percent 
Federal  funding  of  projects  in  these 
"special  impact"  areas  when  the  local 
community  has  exhausted  its  taxing  and 
borrowing  capabilities. 

All  other  provisions  in  this  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  are  identical  to  the 
provisions  in  the  conference  bill.  These 
include  the  2-year  extension  of  the  title 
V  regional  commissions,  the  public  facil- 
ities and  business  loan  program  and  the 
technical  assistance  program.  These  pro- 
grams are  authorized  at  the  same  levels 
as  in  the  conference  bill. 

Titie  n  of  S.  2317,  extending  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  for 
4  years,  is  identical  to  the  Appalachian 
provisions  in  the  conference  bill. 

The  total  amoimt  authorized  for  Ap- 
palachia  in  this  bill  is  $1,541  billion — the 
same  level  in  the  vetoed  bill.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Appalachian  Act  include 
expanded  authority  under  the  mine  res- 
toration program  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  abatement  of  mine 
drainage  pollution  and  to  allow  land 
acquisition  cost  to  be  included  in  the 
Federal  share  of  any  project;  exj>anded 
authority  imder  the  Appalachian  hous- 
ing program;  first-dollar  authority  for 
the  commission  and  a  new  program  for 
airport  safety  improvements.  Under  th's 
program,  $40  million  is  authorized  for  a 
4-year  program  and  Federal  participa- 
tion may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
project  cost  except  for  navigation  aid 
which  are  eligible  for  100  percent  as- 
sistance. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  support  these  two 
programs  and  I  support  this  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  S. 
2317  and  that  the  House  wi'l  approve  its 
companion  bill,  H.R.  9922  without  sub- 
stantive amendments  and  the  addition 
of  new  programs. 

This  bill  is  urgently  needed.  The 
nreseht  authorizing  legislation  for  these 
programs  lapsed  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
Programs  under  the  acts  are  being  con- 
tinued under  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
742.  The  fiscal  year  1972  appropriations 
bills  for  the  sets  are  before  the  Con- 
gress, but  no  new  programs  can  be  under- 
taken without  the  authority  provided 
in  this  bill. 

Thirteen  States  are  embraced  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Devel(^ment  Act, 
1,200  areas  receive  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  20  States  participate  in  the 
titie  V  regional  commissions.  Program 
assistance  continued  by  this  bill  has  been 
important  in  the  development  of  these 
areas.  The  programs  must  not  be  allowed 
to  lapse. 

There  are  areas  of  the  country  suffer- 
ing extreme  economic  dislocations  and 
severe  unemployment.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, as  is  every  Member  of  this  body, 
that  economic  assistance  and  job  o]K>or- 
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tunitles  be  extmded  to  these  aiieas.  We 
cannot  see  men  and  women  out  of  work. 

As  I  stated  last  Wedneaday.  my  mind 
is  open  to  any  new  proposals  whieb  may 
be  offered  to  alleriate  these  situations. 

I  opposed  the  Accderated  Public 
Works  Act  because  I  bdleved  that  it 
would  not  reach  effectively  those  areas 
of  the  country  with  hlchest  unemploy- 
ment and  that  it  would  not  help  aU 
segments  of  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion-Hmrticulaiiy  the  diq^laced  cdder 
worker,  the  retuinlnc  veteran,  the  young, 
and  the  semlskiUed  and  unskilled 
workers.  We  have  limited  resources  and 
I  believe  we  can  put  them  to  better  use 
and  provide  jobs. 

I  have  indicated  my  support  for  the 
emergency  economic  assistance  proposal 
introduced  by  Senator  Bakkb  on  July  14. 
Soiator  Rahdolph.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  has  indicated  his 
support  for  this  concept.  Next  week  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  take 
up  Senatfff  Baku's  proposal  as  well  as 
other  similar  proposals  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress. 

We  have  members  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  representing  States  suffering- 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
Nation.  Senator  WncKn  made  a  very 
eloquent  and  moving  speech  on  the 
problems  facing  his  own  State — Con- 
necticut, which  has  the  third  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  country. 
We  are  all  committed,  I  believe,  to  d^gn 
a  better  work  bill — a  bill  designed  to 
meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed where  they  are  the  most  severe 
and  meet  the  needs  of  every  class  of 
worker  in  the  country,  equitably  and 
quickly. 

I  believe  this  can  be  done  and  legisla- 
tion brought  before  Ihe  Senate  soon  on 
this  new  proposal. 

Meanwhile  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  S.  2317  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
these  two  essential  and  established  pro- 
grams. The  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Oambxxll)  .  the  Senator  from  C^- 
lahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hast),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartxx)  .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HmtPHaxr),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mcliv- 


TTu),  sad  the  Soiator  from  I&ode 
Inland  (Mr.  Pastdis)  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  fmn  Georgia  (Mr. 
OAMMtp.i.) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HxncrmtKT) .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttrx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORR)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttinn) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATsa)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays2,asfoDows: 
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TEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Crrln 

Mudcle 

Allen 

Pannln 

NeUon 

Allott 

Fons 

Packvood 

Anderson 

Pulbrigtat 

PaaraoD 

Baker 

Oravel 

geU 

Beall 

Percy 

Bdlmon 

Oaniey 

Prouty 

Bennett 

TlaiiMii 

Bentaen 

Hatfield 

Bandolph 

Bible 

Holllngs 

RlMooff 

Boggs 

HruriU 

Saxbe 

Brock 

HughM 

Bchweiker 

Brooke 

laouya 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Jaekaon 

Smith 

ByT«l.V«. 

Javlta 

Wpaikman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sponc 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Steonla 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Stevena 

cmies 

liong 

Sterenaon 

Church 

llagnuKm 

Symlnston 

Cook 

Manafleld 

Taft 

Cooper 

MatlUaa 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

MoClellan 

Thurmond 

Crancton 

McOm 

Tower 

Curtla 

McOorem 

Tunney 

Dole 

MetcaU 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

MlUer 

WlUlama 

Bagleton 

Mondale 

Toung 

Bastland 

Montoya 

EUender 

Moas 

NATS— 2 

Buckley 

Both 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

BaTb 

Hart 

Mundt 

Oambrell 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Ooldwater 

Hiunpbrey 

Harrla 

Mclntyre 

So  the  bill  (S.  2317)  was  passed  as 
follows: 

S.    3317 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  Th»t, 

TITLE  I— THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  E<X>- 
NOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Sxc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1B71". 

Skc.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (I)  of  subeectlon 
(a)  of  section  101  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
3131)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  by  striking  out 
the  colon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
";  and",  and  by  adding  at  tha  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  redevelopment  are* 
so  designated  under  section  401(a)(0),  the 
project  to  be  undertaken  wUl  provide  imme- 
diate useful  work  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  In  that  area." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  101  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develc^ment 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3131)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  following  the  first 
sentence  thereof,  the  following:  "In  the  ease 
of  any  State  or  poutlcal  subdivision  thereof 


vUch  the  Secntary  determines  has  ex- 
hausted Its  effeetlTV  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  non- 
Fedwal  share  below  such  per  centum  or  may 
waive  the  aon>Federal  share  In  the  caae  of 
such  a  grant  for  a  project  In  a  redevelopment 
area  deslgnat,ed  as  such  under  aectlon  401  (a) 
(6)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  103.  SecUon  105  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Devel(^ment  Act  of  1966  (42 
XT.S.C.  3135)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Ineeitliig  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  «idlng  Jtine  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1073.  Not  less  than  25  per  centum 
nor  more  than  35  per  centum  of  all  appro- 
priations made  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  June  30.  1973,  Tinder 
authority  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
expended  In  redevelopment  areas  designated 
as  such  under  section  401(a)  (6)  of  this  Act." 

amc.  104.  Subseotlon  (c)  of  section  201  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3141)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

Sxc.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  3152)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  30,  1071"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1971,  June  30.  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973". 

Sxc.  106.  Section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3161)  Is  amended  as  fcrilows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  per  centum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subeectlon  (a)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  those  communities  or  neighborhoods 
(defined  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdivisions  or  boundaries)  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  have  one  of  the  f<dlowlng 
conditions: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low-income 
persons; 

"(B)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
mlgration; 

"(C)  subetantlal  unemployment;  or 

"(D)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment. 

No  redevelopment  area  established  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the  reciutre- 
ments  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
101  of  this  Act.  No  redevelopment  area  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  shall  be  eligible 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  403(a) 
(1)(B)  of  thUAct; 

"(7)  those  areas  where  per  capita  employ- 
ment has  declined  significantly  during  the 
next  preceding  ten-year  period  for  which  ap- 
propriate statistics  are  available." 

Sec.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section  402 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  VB.C.  3162)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "thereof"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  including  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "of  such  reviews  shall 
terminate  or  modify  such  designation  when- 
ever such  an  area  no  longer  satisfies  the 
designation  requirements,  of  section  401,  but 
In  no  event  shall  such  a  designation  of  an 
area  be  terminated  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  third  year  after  the  date  such  area  was  ao 
designated." 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  UJ3.C.  3171)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "J\ine  30,  1073". 

Sxc.  109.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  T7.S.C.  S188a)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  tint 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tihere> 
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of  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "and  for  the 
two-fiacal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1973, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$305,000  000." 

Sxc.  110.  Section  512  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
use.  3191)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  612.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the 
two-fiaeal-year  period  ending  Jvme  30,  1973, 
to  continue  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  In  Alaska  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  Alaska  In  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  precluding  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  commission  for  Alaska." 

Sxc.  111.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1970  (Public  lAW  91-304),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1972". 

Sxc.  112.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Devdopment  Act  of  1966. 

TITLE  n— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPBIENT  ACTT  OF  1966 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  202.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  105  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  106)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  available  until  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $2,700,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1973  (of  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  $525,000  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  bis 
alienate,  and  his  staff),  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,300,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1975  (of  such  amount  not  to 
exceed  $575,000  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  alter> 
nate,  and  his  staff) .". 

Sec.  203.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1966  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1976". 

Sxc.  204.  Subeectlon  (g)  of  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended. 
$176,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972;  $180,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30. 1973;  $180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $185,- 
000,000  for  the  fl«oal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976;  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1976:  $186,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977;  and  $180,000,000  tea 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978." 

Sxc.  205.  There  is  Inserted  after  section  207 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  207)  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"APPALACHIAN   AntPOBT    SAVXTT    IMPROYXMENTS 

"Sxc.  308.  (a)  In  OTxifK  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  in  the  Appalachian  region  which 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers In  safety  and  thereby  Increase  com- 
merce and  communication  In  areas  with 
developmental  potential,  the  Secretary  of 
TransportattoD  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  Is  authmlsed  to 
make  grants  to  existing  alri>orts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation  and 
airport  operations. 
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"(b)  Such  airport  safety  Improvement 
projects  may  Include  (A)  approach  clearance, 
the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and  mark- 
ing and  lighting  of  airport  hazards,  naviga- 
tion aids,  site  preparation  for  navigation  aids, 
and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  safety  equip- 
ment (including  fire-fighting  and  rescue 
equipment),  and  (B)  any  acquisition  of  land 
or  of  any  interest  therein,  or  of  any  easement 
through  or  other  interest  In  airspace  which  Is 
necessary  for  such  projects  or  to  remove  or 
mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit  the  establish- 
ment of.  airport  hazards. 

"(c)  Orants  under  this  section  shall  he 
made  solely  from  funds  specifically  made 
available  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  Indicates, 
words  and  phrases  used  In  this  section  shall 
have^the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

"(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  project  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except  for 
assistance  for  navigation  aids  which  may  be 
100  per  cent\un. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  InCTur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  safety 
Improvement  projects,  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  liquidation  of  the  obli- 
gations incurred  under  this  section." 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
US.C.  202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"health  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "health  and  child  develop- 
ment services.  Including  tlUe  IV,  parts  A  and 
B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
requiring  assistance  or  services  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  if  a  State  provides  assistance  or 
services  under  such  a  program  in  any  area 
of  the  region  approved  by  the  Commission, 
such  State  shall  be  considered  as  meeting 
such  requirement". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 
"The  Federal  contributions  to  such  expenses 
of  planning  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  In 
combination  with  funds  provided  tmder 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in  any  such 
other  program,  fiinds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  Increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorised  by  this  subeectton." 

Sxc.  207.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  section  206  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Develc^ment  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  205)  la  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to  control  or 
abate  mine  drainage  pollution". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
aniended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  res- 
toration project  costs  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted  on 
lands  other  than  federally  owned  lands  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  project  costs  may  Include  the  reason- 
able value  (ln<dtuUng  donations)  of  plan- 
ning, engineering,  real  piapettj  acquisition 
(limited  to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  real 
property  in  its  unreclaimed  state  and  costs 
incidental  to  Its  acquisition,  as  determliied 
by  the  Commission),  and  such  other  mate- 
rials and  services  as  may  be  required  for  such 
project," 


Sec.  308.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  207 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devdopment 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended 
to  read:  "assistancx  fob  planming  amb  othkx 

FXXLIMINABT  EXPXNSZS  OF  FBOPOSXD  lOW-  AKD 
MODEKATX-INCOICE  HOVSUtO  PEOJXCTS". 

(b)  SubsecUons  (a),  (b)',  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facUltate 
the  construction  or  rehablUtatlon  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  modwate- 
inoome  femiilles  and  Individuals,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund 
established  by  this  section,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  corporative  orga- 
nizations, or  pubUc  bodies,  for  planning  and 
obtaining  federally  Insured  mortgage  finan- 
cing for  housing  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion projects  for  low-  and  nioderate-lncome 
families  and  Individuals,  under  section  221, 
235.  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  in 
any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  planning  and  obtaining  financing  for 
a  project,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural feee,  site  options,  application  and 
mortgage  commitment  fees,  legal  fees,  and 
construction  loan  fees  and  dlscounta.  Such 
loans  shall  be  made  without  Interest,  except 
than  any  loan  made  to  an  organization  estab- 
lished for  profit  shall  bear  Interest  at  tha 
prevailing  market  rate  authorised  for  an  In- 
sured or  guaranteed  loan  for  such  project. 
The  Secretary  shaU  require  repayment  of 
loans  made  under  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  require,  upon 
completion  of  the  project  or  sooner,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit,  may  cancel  any  part  or 
all  of  such  a  loan,  tf  he  determines  that  a  per- 
manent loan  to  finance  such  project  cannot 
be  obtained  In  an  amount  adequate  for  re- 
payment of  such  loan  tinder  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  those 
expenses.  Incident  to  planning  and  obtaining 
financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secretary 
considers  not  to  be  recoverable  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  permanent  loan  made  to  finance 
such  project,  and  no  such  grant  shall  be 
made  to  an  organization  established  for 
profit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and  may 
advance  funds  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  public  bodies  for  reasonable 
Bite  development  costs  and  necessary  off- 
site  Improvements,  such  as  sewer  and  water 
line  extensions,  whenever  such  a  grant, 
commitment,  or  advance  is  essential  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  any  housing  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  project  for  low-  and 
naoderate-Lncome  families  and  Individuals 
which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  for 
asistance  under  this  section,  except  that  no 
such  grant  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
ooet  of  such  project." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may", 

Sxc.  309.  (a)  The  catchllne  fM*  section  211 
of  the  App»i«j'>»ittn  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966  (40  App.  UJB.C.  311)  is  aitiimrted 
by  adding  at  the  end  "amb  tocaxiomal  Ain 
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(b)  The  ftrat  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  Insotlng  "and 
operation"  after  "equlpnwnt". 

(c)  Suboectlon  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (I)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  serrlces  for  the  people  of  the  region, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  planning,  construction,  equipping 
and  operating  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cational projects  which  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate areawlde  educational  planning,  serv- 
ices, and  programs.  Orants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  speci- 
fically appropriated  for  the  pxu-poses  of  this 
Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In 
any  computation  of  allotments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  vocational 
and  technical  education  demonstration  proj- 
ect shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  Its  costs. 

"(3)  Orants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion of  components  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  demonstration  projects, 
whether  or  not  constructed  by  funds  author- 
ised by  this  Act,  may  be  made  for  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  that 
such  component  is  In  operation  as  a  part  of 
the  project.  For  the  next  three  years  of  oper- 
ation, such  grants  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  demon- 
stration projects  shall  be  made  after  five  years 
following  the  commencement  of  the  Initial 
grant  for  operation  of  the  project.  Notwith- 
standing section  104  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
VJB.C.  3134),  an  education-related  facility 
constructed  under  tlOe  I  of  that  Act  may  be 
a  component  of  a  vocational  and  technical 
education  demonstration  project  eligible  for 
operating  grant  assistance  under  this  section. 

"(4)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  a  vocational  and  technical  education 
demonstration  project  shaU  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(6)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  vocational  and 
technical  education  demonstration  project 
shall  be  made  unless  the  facility  Is  publicly 
owned. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
In  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
or  In  combination  with  funds  avaUable 
under  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
providing  assistance  for  education-related 
faculties  or  services.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  In 
such  programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  Increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  the  i4>pllcable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection." 

Sxc.  aiO.  (a)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40 
App.  n.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people.  States, 
and  local  conmiunltles  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing local  development  districts,  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  or  for  which 
there  are  Insufficient  funds  available  tinder 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing 
such  programs  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the 
region,  the  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalrman  to  be  used 
f or  aU  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  FMeral 
contribution  to  projects  under  such  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorlaed  by  FMenl 
grant-in-aid  AcU,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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Increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  proj- 
ects under  such  programs,  as  hereafter  de- 
fined, above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  projects  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  applicable  law.  In  the  case  of  any 
program  or  project  for  which  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to  the 
project  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
is  proposed  to  be  made  under  this  subsection, 
no  such  Federal  contribution  shall  be  made 
unUl  the  responsible  Federal  official  admin- 
istering the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  author- 
izing such  contribution  certifies  that  such 
program  or  project  meets  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act 
and  could  be  approved  for  Federal  contribu- 
tion under  such  Act  If  funds  were  available 
under  such  Act  for  such  program  or  project. 
Funds  may  be  provided  for  programs  and 
projects  In  a  State  under  this  subsection  only 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  the  level 
of  Federal  and  State  financial  assistance 
under  Acts  other  than  this  Act,  for  the  same 
type  of  programs  or  projects  in  that  portion 
of  the  State  within  the  region,  will  not  be 
diminished  In  order  to  substitute  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection.  Funds  provided 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  with- 
out regard  to  any  limitations  on  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  or  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ation in  any  other  Act.  Any  findings,  report, 
certification,  or  documentation  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  any  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
shaU  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Cochalrman 
with  respect  to  a  supplemental  grant  for  any 
project  under  such  program." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

Sec.  211.  Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  302 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966  (40  App.  UJ3.C.  302)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission  for 
investigation,  research,  studies,  evaluations, 
and  assessments  of  needs,  potentials,  or  at- 
tainments of  the  people  of  the  region,  tech- 
nical assistance,  training  programs,  demon- 
strations, and  the  construction  of  necessary 
facilities  Incident  to  such  activities,  which 
wlU  further  the  pxuposes  of  this  Act.  Orant 
funds  may  be  provided  entirely  from  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  this  section  or  in  com- 
bination with  funds  avaUable  under  other 
Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  or 
from  any  other  source.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share 
in  any  such  other  program,  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to 
Increase  such  Federal  share,  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  appropriate." 

Sec.  212.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"S0C.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  in  section  106  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  in  section  201  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System  and 
Local  Access  Roads,  and  in  section  208  for 
Appalachian  Airport  Safety  Improvements, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  to  be  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended, to  carry  out  this  Act,  •268,500,000  for 
the  two-fiscal -year  period  ending  June  30, 
1971;  $282,000,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $294,000,- 
000  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1976." 

Sec.  213.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
UJ8.C.  406)  is  amended  by  striking  "1971" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Sec.  314.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination   under  any 


program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  I90S. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  may  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  just  passed,  8.  2317: 
Senators  Wxicker,  Btro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Cook,  and  SPARKitAN. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr, 
Bkall)  .  The  pending  question  is  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  S.  2308  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  further  hearings  and  to 
report  back  by  Thursday,  July  29,  1971. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Texas  how  long  he 
intends  to  keep  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  very  long  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  long  is  "not 
very  long  at  all"? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  5  or  10  min- 
utes, and  maybe  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mifor- 
tunately,  I  think  I  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  in  mind.  For  that 
reason,  with  great  apologies  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  I  am 
sure  will  have  ample  time  to  speak,  I 
object. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
but  I  am  not  the  one  who  raised  the 
objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
Senator  bound  himself  to  any  specific 
time  limit,  did  he? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  SPARiaiAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
speak  any  longer  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  not  speak  nearly 
as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  was  not  aware  that  there  are  that 
many  words  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senator  frcmi  Texas  during  the  time  he 
has  the  floor  will  yield  to  some  of  the 
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rest  of  us  who  would  Uke  to  comment 
on  this  matter.  After  all.  the  only  speech 
so  far  has  been  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  observe  there  was 
considerable  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator f  rtHU  Wisconsin  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  also  observe  the 
Senator  during  the  course  of  being 
yielded  to  made  a  very  lengthy  speech 
and  no  objectian  was  raised  by  either 
the  majority  manager  of  the  bill  or  the 
minority  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  having  had  most  of 
the  day  on  this  measure  the  opponents 
would  allow  the  proponents  Just  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  suggest  that  I  hope  we 
may  have  some  colloquies.  I  am  very 
eager  to  get  in  some  questions  suid  also 
some  thoughts  of  my  own  regarding  some 
of  the  statements  made  here  today  that 
are  not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Texas  will  bear 
me  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  I  will  certainly  bear 
out  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  that 
statement.  There  were  a  number  of 
statements  made  here  today  that  I  think 
require  considerable  clarification. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  many  things  that 
were  true  but  perhaps  omitted  soma 
things  that  were  true  as  well,  which  al- 
ways can  clarify  the  earlier  truth. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And.  of  course,  many 
of  the  things  he  suggested  were  his  per- 
sonal views. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  and  I  think  the 
clarification  that  has  to  be  made  is  that 
these  were  the  personal  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Sometimes  is  it  not 
true  that  a  person's  views  may  be  influ- 
enced by  his  personal  feelings? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. I  have  found  that  to  be  true  in  my 
45  years  of  life.  That  is  generally  the 
case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  and  I  shall 
listen  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Lb  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  propound  the 
following  imanimous-consent  request — 
after  having  discussed  It  with  the  dis- 


tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Department  of  Transportatioa  (Mr. 
Case)  .  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator tram.  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  with 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  and  with  other  principal  par- 
ties— the  request  being  necessary  because 
I  am  going  to  ask  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  at  a  particular 
time — not  at  a  specific  time  by  the  clock 
tomorrow  but  at  a  speciflc  point  in  the 
day's  program.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
entered  earlier  today,  of  course,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  under  that  order,  could 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
tomorrow  at  any  time  he  gets  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  tomorrow,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  265, 
HH.  9667,  an  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies;  that  debate  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
giilshed  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  ,  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Btrd)  ;  that  time  on 
axis  amendment  be  limited  to  10  min- 
ut^  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia;  that  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  received;  that  Senators  in 
control  of  the  time  on  the  bill  may  yield 
time  therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table; 
that  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
occur  at  the  conclusion  of  such  time; 
that  rule  xn  be  wsdved;  and  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  HJl.  9667,  the  un- 
finished business,  which  is  presently  the 
pending  business,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  provide 
for  amendments  to  amendments,  sim- 
ilarly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  That  is 
included. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  said  amend- 
ments, and  amendments  to  amend- 
ments are  not  included  unless  so  speci- 
fied. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  they 
are — as  the  request  was  worded — time  on 
any  amendment.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  how  many 
amendments  we  may  expect,  so  that  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this  loan 
guarantee  legislation  will  have  some  idea 
how  long  they  will  take. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know  of 
no  amendment  that  will  be  offered. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  Member, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  ,  to  inquire  of  him  and  of  the  very 


distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  .  as  to  whether  they  know 
of  any  amendments  which  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  know  of  no  amend- 
ment.        

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  additional  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
at  any  time  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  apprc^riation  bill  to- 
morrow. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement  is 
as  follows: 

OrdeTed,  That,  effective  on  Thursday.  July 
22,  1971,  following  the  morning  business  the 
Senate  wUl  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  Jt.  9667,  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Act,  with  debate  on  any  amendment  (except 
conunittee  amendments  on  which  time  from 
the  bUl  may  be  yielded),  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(&Ir.  Brmo). 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btkd)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  blU,  aUot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  table.  Provided,  That  no 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  received. 


EMERGENCTY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  c(nitinued  with  ttie  c<ni- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
before  the  Senate  a  motion  to  recommit 
S.  2308  to  the  committee.  I  know  of  no 
issue  that  has  been  gone  into  more  thor- 
oughly, or  few  issues  that  have  been  go- 
ing into  more  thoroughly,  in  committee 
than  S.  2308.  We  have  had  weeks  of  com- 
mittee hearings.  We  have  had  reams  Jt 
testimcHiy.  We  have  had  considerable 
discussion  in  the  executive  markup. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BE2WETT.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member how  many  weeks  of  testimony 
we had?  

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  I  believe  we  started 
taking  testimcKxy  around  the  first  of  June 
and  finally  reported  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate Just  this  week. 
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ICr.  BENMETT.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  had  at  least  3  weeks  <a  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  had  at  least  3  weeks 
of  testimony. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  many  pages  of  hearings  have  been 
piled  up? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  say  the  precise 
number,  but  I  Indicate  with  my  hands 
how  large.     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  It  Is  much  more  than  1,200 
pages,  nearly  1,300  pages  of  testimony? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  agree  that  't  1^ 
at  least  that;  probably  In  that  neigh- 
borhood.       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  see 
any  reason  why  we  should  go  back  and 
plow  this  groimd  again,  after  all  that 
time  and  all  that  testimony? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  we  should  go  back  and 
plow  this  ground  again,  because  I  think 
everything  has  been  said  many  times, 
the  same  arguments  have  been  made 
many  times  over,  and  I  hear  the  same 
arguments  being  made  repeatedly  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Today  I  have  already 
heard  these  arguments  repeated  time 
and  again.  I  do  not  know  what  enlight- 
enment we  could  get  by  recommitting 
this  bill  x>  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
S^iator  wants  to  know,  will  he  yield  to 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  jrield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
In  the  committee  report  the  Senator 
from  Texas  himself  observed: 

It  Mems  to  me  this  coounltte«  will  have 
to  oonceiitrat«  on  the  Lockheed  question 
*nd  solve  It  first  before  getting  Into  the  larger 
permanent  program  concept,  alnce  It  could 
take  a  great  deal  more  testimony  and  plan- 
ning to  permanently  set  up  a  program  than 
we  have  time  to  do  before  we  go  out  of  ses- 
sion In  August. 

That  was  referring  to  the  Lockheed 
bill,  almost  all  of  the  hearings  were  con- 
cerned with  the  Lockheed  guarantee  not 
other  concerns.  We  have  had  virtually 
no  hearings  on  the  generic  bill  that  is 
before  us.  We  have  had  hearings  on  the 
$250  million  guarantee,  birt  little  on  the 
$2  billion.  We  had  almost  none  on  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporati<»i  as- 
pects. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  broader  matter  that 
I  was  referring  to  was  the  National  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  do  not  have  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  in  this  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  does  not  create 
any  new  agency.  It  expands  on  the  very 
mechanism  we  had  Intended  to  use  for 
the  bUl  that  was  configured  specifically 
for  Lockheed.  We  provide  a  broader  bill 
and  a  broader  authority,  because  we  rec- 
ognized we  have  had  a  Lockheed  crisis  in 
the  recent  past  and  that  is  going  to  occur 
agaln,  and  also  because  many  Senators 
expressed  interest  In  broadening  the  bill 
from  the  mechanisms  which  were  em- 
bodied originally.  They  were  perfected 
and  refined  by  some  amendments.  We 
proceeded  to  the  c(»islderation  of  the 
broader  bill  and  had  hearings  on  it.  We 
had  substantial  hearings  on  the  generic 
bill.  Then,  too,  as  the  Lockheed  hear- 
ing developed,  quite  a  number  of  people 
made  reference  to  broadening  the  au- 


thority. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  wit- 
nesses who  testified  specifically  on  a 
broader  bill  at  the  time  when  we  were 
considering  the  bill  configured  primarily 
for  Lockheed.  Therefore,  I  think  we  have 
had  adequate  testimony  and  adequate 
discussion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
calling  the  hearings  we  definitely  listed 
every  bill  pending  before  our  committee 
at  that  time  dealing  with  any  phase  of 
this  subject,  and  that  I  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  S.  580,  which  I  had 
Introduced  way  back  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  before  we  ever  heard  of  the 
Lockheed  situation,  was  one  of  the  bills 
being  considered,  and  that  it  was  a 
broader  bill  than  the  one  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  based  largely  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  recall  that  at  the  beginning  of  every 
day's  testimony  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  mentioned  the 
bills  that  were  under  consideration  and 
specified  that  the  testimony  would  be 
general.  I  believe  we  got  substantially 
general  testimony.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
on  this  matter  was  also  one  of  those 
measures  that  was  imder  consideration 
at  the  time  and  was  one  of  those  listed 
by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator,  a  lltOe 
while  ago,  attempted  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  without  yielding  his  right 
to  the  floor.  Of  course  the  Senator  un- 
derstands, does  he  not,  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  subject  to  full  debate  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  can  get  the  floor 
in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  that,  and 
certainly,  at  the  appropriate  moment,  I 
am  hopeful  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  able  debaters  in  this 
body    and    who    has    contributed    so 

much 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  is  a  veteran 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  is  a  veteran  member 
of  the  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  It  not  that  a  number  of  Republicans 
so  willed  it,  he  would  still  be  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Instead  of  a  younger 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  I  am  a  younger 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  be  able  to  speak 
under  those  circumstances  only  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yields  the  floor  be- 
fore he  makes  a  tabling  motion?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  got  the 
floor  so  he  could  make  a  motion  to  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin? Is  it  not  true  that  before  Senators 
can  weigh  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  general  legislation  on  which 
we  ought  to  have  hearings,  they  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  hear- 
ings, copies  of  which  we  do  not  have? 
There  is  a  galley  proof  over  there  near 
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the  Senator  from  Utah  (»&.  Bmnirti), 
but  copies  are  not  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators. 

It  is  my  contenticm  that  the  hearings 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  generic  bill.  I 
submit  that  before  Senators  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  know  whether  to  table  my  mo- 
tion, they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
at  least  to  glance  through  the  hearings. 
I  can  get  them,  but  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
get  100  copies  of  them  so  all  Senatois 
can  have  them. 

My  point  is.  how  can  Senators  fairly 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  before 
they  can  review  the  hearings  and  flnd 
out  whether  or  not  generic  hearings  were 
held? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  pohit  out  that 
even  if  a  motion  to  recommit  were  ta- 
bled, I  believe  it  would  be  in  order,  even 
at  some  future  time,  to  make  the  same 
moticoi. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  for  a  rul- 
ing on  that. 

The  PIlESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  mo- 
tion could  be  made  at  a  later  time. 

Blr.  TOWER.  That  moUon  could  be 
made  at  a  later  time. 

Because  of  the  mountain  of  testimony. 
It  was  very  difBcidt  for  our  gallant  print- 
er to  get  the  hearings  all  assembled  and 
bound,  but  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  some  of 
his  associates,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Ohio — associates  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter, let  me  hasten  to  say — want  to  carry 
on  some  extended  debate  on  this  matter. 
I  am  certain  the  hearings  will  be  bound 
and  every  Senator  will  have  adequate 
time  to  read  them  by  the  time  we  get 
this  matter  to  a  vote  on  the  substantive 
issue. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  regularly  bound  volumes  are  not 
available,  but  we  were  advised  by  the 
Printing  Office  that,  whereas  the  print- 
ing has  been  done,  they  had  not  com- 
pleted the  binding  in  time  to  get  the  vol- 
umes to  us  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator  knows— I 
know  I  did  not;  I  presume  it  is  true  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas — that  we  did  not 
expect  the  bill  to  come  up  today,  but  I 
am  assured  that  the  printed  volumes  will 
be  on  our  desks  tomorrow;  and  if  any 
Senator  wants  to  look  at  the  hearings,  we 
have  a  few  copies  at  our  deslu. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  Is  it  not 
true 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  first  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  that  is  in  order,  I  yield 
for  that  purpose  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ad- 
dress this  inquiry  to  the  Chair:  If  a  mo- 
tion to  table  were  made  and  if  the  mo- 
tion to  table  prevailed,  would  a  motion 
to  refer  the  bill  back  to  the  Committee 
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on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

then  be  in  order?  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  to  be  made  were  different  from 
the  pending  motion.  The  pending  motion 
has  instructions.  A  subsequent  motion 
could  be  made  with  different  instructions. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  other  words.  If  the  in- 
structions on  a  subsequent  motion  were 
different  from  the  instructions  on  the 
present  motion,  such  a  motion  would  be 

In  order?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

lix.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  for  a  parUamentary  inquiry 
without  relinquishing  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  such  subsequent  mo- 
tion were  made,  could  It  also  be  tabled? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
also  be  tabled. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield,  as  I  indicated  I 
would,  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  a  question,  without  relinquishing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  so  that  I  may  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  piu"- 
pose  of  asking  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  without  losing  my  right 

to  the  fioor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  who  Is 
a  very  fair  man,  would  not  the  Senator 
consider,  in  all  fairness  to  soiother  Sen- 
ator, that  when  he  makes  a  motion  to 
refer  a  matter  back  to  the  committee, 
before  the  Senate  is  asked  to  vote  on 
that  motion,  we  ought  to  have  the  hear- 
ings before  us,  so  that  Senators  can  Judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  hearings 
were  adequate,  and  not  simply  have  gal- 
leys available  to  a  few  Senators? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  now  have  about 
20  paper-boimd  volumes,  and  for  any 
Senator  who  wants  one,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  pass  one  around. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  not  be  fair 
to  have  the  record  available  to  all  Sen- 
ators? Could  we  not  wait  1  day  before  we 
act  on  this  motion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  but  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  asking  that  this  mo- 
tion be  acted  on  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  a  vote  on  it  to- 
morrow or  any  time.  I  am  not  making 
the  notion  to  table  which  would  cut  off 
debate  right  now  and  require  a  vote  now. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  is  doing  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  let  us  proceed. 
Let  us  get  in  a  little  time  on  this  thing. 


I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  motion  is  fully  debatable,  and  I  hav* 
that  before  any  motion  is  made  to  table, 
we  may  have  an  oportunity  to  speak  on 
it  at  some  length,  because  there  are  some 
things  I  want  to  say,  and  I  believe  I  can 
correct  a  part  of  the  record  that  has  beoi 
made  today  with  Just  one  side  carrying 
on  the  debate. 

I  made  the  preliminary  statement,  and 
took  probably  15  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  made  a  brief  statement,  I  do 
not  remember  how  much  time,  probably 

10  or  15  minutes 

Mr.  TOWER.  About  10  minutes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  Is  all  we 
have  had.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  day  we 
have  heard  one  side,  and  one  side  whose 
minds  were  made  up,  and  they  have  pre- 
sented the  case  iM:cording  to  the  way 
their  minds  were  made  up. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  critical 
of  any  of  those  who  have  spoken,  but  I 
do  say  that  there  are  things  in  this  rec- 
ord that  ought  to  be  brought  out  that 
have  not  yet  been  brought  out. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  making 
those  things  known  to  this  body.  I  am 
certainly  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  proceeding.  I  certainly  hope  that 
our  distinguished  and  able  friend  from 
Utah  will  go  on  and  present  his  argu- 
ment, and  I  know  I  want  to  say  some 
things. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  suggested  that  I 
was  going  to  make  a  motion  to  table.  I 
have  not  determined,  myself,  that  I 
should  make  a  motion  to  table.  There 
could  be,  however,  a  motion  to  table,  in 
which  case  I  believe  we  would  probably 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
I  should  mention  this  to  the  assembled 
Senators  now,  so  they  can  expect  that 
there  very  wdl  might  be— I  think  no 
final  determination  has  been  made  on 
that  at  the  mcxnent,  but  there  might 
very  well  be  such  a  motion. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 

a  question.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  a 
imanlmous-consent  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  it  is  in  order  that  I 
may  do  that  without  losing  my  right  to 

the  floor.  

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr)  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  at  least  20  minutes,  in  order  that 
he  may  make  the  statements  that  he 
indicates  he  feels  should  be  made,  with- 
out the  Senator  from  Texas  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object  if  the  Senator  will 
place  a  limitation  on  the  time.  I  imder- 
stood  that  he  said  "at  least  20  minutes." 
That  could  mesui  an  hour,  or  2  or  3 

hours.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry.  Not  more 
than  20  minutes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 


I  say  this:  I  do  not  ask  that  he  yield  that 
time.  I  can  claim  the  floor  in  my  own 
right,  certainly,  with  no  time  limitation. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience 
in  the  Senate  having  had  that  co\n-tesy 
of  unanimous  consult  rejected,  was  in- 
terested to  flnd  out  whether  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  reject  a  similar 
request  on  behalf  of  his  committee  chair- 
man. I  renew  the  request. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  wfllpermit 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  I  may  jrield  to 
the  Senator  f rwn  Wisconsin  for  a  collo- 
quy from  the  Senator  from  Utah,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  said,  and  per- 
haps did  not  say  with  sufficient  empha- 
sis, I  certainly  did  not  mean  anything 
against  the  Senator  from  Utah.  He  has 
been  a  very  fair  man;  he  is  a  good  friend. 
All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  protect  our 
position,  so  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  not  farm  out  time  fat  those  who 
would  speak  in  favor  of  his  motion  to 
table,  and  thai  cut  off  debate,  which  he 
could  do,  which  would  be  within  his 
rights,  before  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
reply  while  Senators  are  on  the  floor. 
We  spoke  at  some  length  earlier  to  an 
empty  Chamber.  Now  there  are  a  number 
of  Senators  present.  I  was  Just  attempt- 
ing to  protect  myself,  so  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  should  farm  out  the  time 
for  those  who  would  speak  in  favor  of 
his  motion,  and  then  move  to  cut  off  de- 
bate on  the  motion  to  table,  I  was  Just 
trying  to  protect  against  that  eventual- 
ity.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
with  the  help  of  one  of  his  friends,  has 
had  about  5  hours  of  time.  I  do  not  know 
why  he  is  afraid  to  let  the  opposition 
voice  be  heard,  even  for  a  limited  period. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  fine;  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  The  Senator  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  20  minutes.  I  think 
that  would  be  all  right  provided  that  we 
had  time  also.  10  or  15  minutec  to  reply, 
and  the  same  would  apply  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that,  provided  the  Senator  could  assure 
us  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  at  least  briefiy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  has  had  all  the  advantage  up  to 
now,  and  from  now  on  he  wants  the  time 
divided  equally. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  may 
I  say  the  first  hour  was  taken  up  by  the 
proponents.  After  that  time,  when  there 
were  very  few  Senators  on  the  fioor,  the 
opponents  stepped  in  and  spoke  for  quite 
a  while. 

Now  that  the  Senate  is  well  populated, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  very  wisely  vrant  to  put  their 
argmnents  in  and  Immediately  have  a 
vote  on  tabling.  I  am  trying  to  protect 
lis  against  that  eventuality  to  the  extent 

that  I  can.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
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tor  f itHn  WlAoonsin  realizes  that  we  can 
hold  the  floor.  Without  ibtt  apporivDity 
to  make  a  cohesive  argument,  we  can 
make  it  piecemeal,  and  he  Is  forcing  us 

to  do  that 

Mr.  TOWER.  Ur.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  what  has  been  said  about  the 
length  and  the  ocmtinulty  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  the  ccmskleratlcm  that  has  been 
glvoi  to  the  basis  of  this  bUI.  I  think  It 
would  be  the  sheerest  kind  of  redun- 
dancy to  reccmunlt  it  to  the  committee. 
There  is  nothing  new  that  could  be  said. 
There  Is  no  new  light  that  could  be 
thrown  on  the  matter.  I  doubt  seriously 
if  the  votes  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
fuU  committee  would  be  changed  in  the 
process. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  move  on 
to  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as— as  do  we  all — that  in  the  case  of  one 
particular  potential  beneficiary  of  this 
measure,  which  shall  remain  lumamed, 
the  sands  of  time  are  nmning  out,  and 
therefore  some  decision  should  be  made 
soon,  or  it  will  mean  that  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  lost. 
It  will  mean  that  subcontractors  will 
have  to  close  their  doors.  It  will  mean  a 
loss  in  considerable  amount  in  tax  reve- 
nues, as  attested  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Most  Importantly,  it  will  mean  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  sitting  on  tenter- 
hooks tonight,  waiting  for  the  Senate  to 
act,  waiting  to  find  out  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do — people  employed  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  an  industry  that  now  has 
an  unemployment  glut.  In  the  aerospace 
industry  today,  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  imemployed.  To  say  that 
one  aircraft  company  would  automati- 
cally absorb  all  of  the  people  put  out  of 
work  by  our  failing  to  pass  this  measure 
and  allow  one  of  the  big  aerospace  manu- 
facturers to  become  its  beneficiary,  and 
then  contend  that  another  aircraft  com- 
pany would  absorb  those  people,  was 
characterized  by  the  president  of  the  lo- 
cal chapter  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  in  Burbank.  I  cannot 
remember  the  nimiber  of  that  local  now. 
He  said  that  this  contention  was  a  cruel 
hoax,  and  it  is  indeed  a  cruel  hoax.  Peo- 
ple out  there  are  waiting  tonight  to  find 
out  what  we  are  going  to  do,  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  month  or  2  months 
from  now  they  are  going  to  have  a  Job. 

The  average  waiting  period  for  an 
aerospace  worker  who  has  been  laid  ott 
in  California — and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong  in  this — is  approximately 
6  months.  People  talk  in  terms  of  los- 
ing Just  one  or  two  paychecks,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  statistics  show  that  the  average 
person  laid  off  can  expect  not  to  be  re- 
employed for  a  period  of  6  months. 

Not  only  do  we  have  losses  in  corpo- 
rate revenues,  not  only  do  we  have  losses 
in  millions  of  doUars  spent  in  materiel 
that  will  have  to  be  Junked,  not  only  do 
we  have  millions  of  dollars  in  loss  of  tax 
revenues,  not  only  do  we  have  losses  in 
jobs,  but  also,  look  at  all  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  all  these  people. 

So  what  we  do  is  extremely  critical. 
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Appnndmately  60,000  people  conceivably 
stand  to  lose  their  Jobs  if  we  fail  to  act 
and  to  act  with  some  expedittoD. 

I  should  like  to  read  something  \a  to- 
nifl^t'8  Washlngtmi  Star.  This  is  an 
advertisement  that  was  sponsored  smd 
paid  for  by  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero^ace 
Workers,  members  of  the  Engineers  and 
Scientists  Guild,  and  thousands  of  other 
Lockheed  employees.  It  reads: 

The  debate  over  whether  CongreAs  wlU 
guar»ntee  a  $250  mUllon  bank  loan  to  save 
Lockheed's  L-1011  Trl-Star  AMlner  Pro- 
gram—and thus  aave  Lockheed  Itself  from 
bankruptcy — has  become  a  public  Issue. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  we 
who  are  directly  and  indirectly  involved  with 
the  program  are  disturbed  by  some  ot  the 
rather  strange  things  being  said  by  Its 
opponents.  We  And  equally  disturbing  some 
of  the  things  that  are  not  being  said. 

Obvloiialy  we  have  a  deep  personal  Interest 
in  this.  Our  Jobs  and  the  well-being  of  our 
families  are  at  stake.  StUl  we  don't  feel  any 
need  to  distort  or  mislead.  We've  bought  this 
space  simply  to  point  out  a  few  things. 

First,  the  issue  Is  not  a  Government  loan. 
It's  a  loan  guarantee. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  point  that  has 
been  made  repeatedly,  but,  unfoitunately, 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  keep  say- 
ing that  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  going 
to  be  shelled  out,  or  at  least  they  are 
implying  as  much. 

This  is  a  loan  guarantee  of  $250  million 
that  is  adequately  collateralized,  with  the 
Government  having  a  priority  on  the 
assets  and  resources  of  the  c(xnpany, 
with  the  provision  made  that  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  money  will  be  last 
in  and  first  out.  It  is  Just  about  the  safest, 
soundest  deal  one  can  make,  and  not  one 
penny  of  tlie  taxpayers'  vaoaey  is  really 
at  stake. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
considerable  testimony  was  given  before 
our  committee  to  the  effect  that,  as 
against  the  $250  millicm  that  would  be 
slightly  risked  if  a  loan  guarantee  was 
mad*  there  would  be  the  certain  loss, 
almost  surely,  in  excess  of  $500  million 
in  tax  revenues,  in  renegotiated  con- 
tracts, in  workmen's  compensation  paid 
out,  and  in  other  expenses  cost  to  the 
Government,  if  Lockheed  went  bcuik- 
rupt? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  believe  his  figures  are  ballpark 
figxires.  This  is  precisely  what  would  hap- 
pen. 

One  thing  many  people  do  not  under- 
stand is  that  everything  that  already  has 
been  manufactured  for  use  in  the  Tri- 
Star  cannot  be  used — or,  at  least,  most 
of  the  things  cannot  be  used — because 
they  are  designed  specifically  for  the  Tri- 
Star.  They  caimot  be  used  for  anything 
else,  and  approximately  a  bilUon  doUars 
of  engineering  and  materiel  would  be 
worth  no  more  than  the  scrap  value. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Speaking  of  the  time 
it  takes  unemployed  aerospace  workers  to 
get  employment  when  they  find  them- 
selves unemployed,  the  6-month  figure 
apparently  is  now  being  expanded  in 
California  to  7,  8.  and  9  months.  Many 
people  have  been  unemployed  more  than 
a  year. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  human  be- 


ings who  cannot  be  used  in  some  other 
way,  let  alone  the  parts  of  i^rplanes  that 
cannot  be  used.  Here  are  human  beings 
not  these  unwilling  to  work,  but  who  have 
spent  years  of  their  lives  and  thousands 
of  their  own  d(dlars  educating  them- 
selves, preparing  themselves  to  serve 
their  families  and  to  take  care  of  them, 
to  take  care  of  their  country's  needs; 
and  now  they  are  thrown  into  the  scrap 
heap,  with  no  opportunity  to  woric.  It  is 
the  new  kind  of  highly  skilled,  highly 
talented  unemployed  that  Senator  Jack- 
son and  Senator  BiACNusoN  spoke  about 
this  morning  in  introducing  another  bill 
seeking  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a 
broader  sense. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  last  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  point  is  that  we 
are  talking  not  only  about  unused  parts 
of  airplanes,  which  cannot  be  used  in 
any  other  way  if  Lockheed  goes  bank- 
rupt. We  are  also  talking  about  human 
beings  who  have  great  talents  best 
suited  to  this  particular  use.  to  work  in 
this  particular  way  in  aerospace,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  thrown  into  the 
scrap  heap,  where  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  work,  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  greatest 
concern  is  for  oiur  loss  in  hiunan  re- 
sources and  not  the  loss  of  material 
resources.  Material  resources  can  some- 
times be  stated  in  terms  of  cold  dollars. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  fact  is  that  what  you  do  is  to 
break  up  a  great  engineering  and  tech- 
nological team,  and  you  cannot  recon- 
stitute that  team  again.  It  is  gone.  Here 
are  people  of  great  talent,  people  who 
are  innovative,  people  who  have  good 
scientific  minds,  who  form  themselves 
into  a  team,  with  cross  disciplines.  When 
you  break  up  a  team  like  that,  you  break 
up  American  capacity,  American  poten- 
tial for  technological  advance,  that  much 
more,  as  the  Senator  from  California 
well  knows. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware,  in  talking  about  employ- 
ment with  regard  to  this  project,  that 
this  very  day  General  Electric  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  engine  manufacturers, 
whose  engine  is  not  being  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  airbus  project,  has  an- 
nounced the  layoff  of  7,000  workers  in 
some  of  their  plants,  one  in  Ohio — their 
engine  division  is  in  Cincinnati — one  in 
California,  one  in  New  Mexico,  two  in 
Massachusetts,  one  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  two  in  Vermont.  These  7,000  workers 
are  going  to  have  precisely  the  same 
problem  as  the  workers  who  might  be 
laid  off  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  layoffs  in  the 
electronics  industry  in  my  State,  but 
they  are  not  all  related  to.  let  us  say,  the 
cut  in  defense  expenditures. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  or 
not  all  these  are  related  specifically  to 
that  engine? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is,  of  course,  not  entirely 
clear  that  they  are. 

When  there  is  a  cutback  in  any  situa- 
tion, they  are  not  all  related  to  any  par- 
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ticular  project;  but  they  are  in  great 
part,  I  am  sure,  related,  to  the  production 
of  aircraft  engines  and  the  prospects  for 
aircraft  so  tar  as  they  have  been  cut  back 
in  their  projections,  even  so  far  as  the 
DC-1  Is  concerned,  and  always  likely  in- 
sofar as  the  European  air  bus  is  con- 
cerned, which  proposes  to  use  a  GE 
propulsion  system. 

So  the  entire  effect  of  a  decline  in  the 

demand  of  the  aircraft  which  is  involved 

is  a  factor  which  is  affecting  this  cutback. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 

helps  make  my  argument. 

The  fact  is  that  many  McDonnell- 
Douglas  employees  have  been  laid  off,  and 
if  the  production  line  at  McDonnell- 
Douglas  expands,  they  will  hire  those 
they  have  laid  off,  if  they,  indeed,  are 
available,  and  it  would  not  really  create 
much  of  an  additional  job  market  for  all 
those  who  are  going  to  be  laid  off  at  Lock- 
heed. 

This  will  affect,  directly  or  indirectly, 
34,000  families  in  35  States.  That  is  how 
many  people  are  concerned  about  what 
we  do  here. 

I  might  note  that  the  House  committee 
has  acted  with  great  dispatch.  It  is  sug- 
gested here  today  that  we  retium  our  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affcdrs  of  the  Senate,  when 
this  morning  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reported  the  identical  bill  that 
we  have  been  working  on  for  so  long,  and 
reported  it  by  a  margin  of  2  to  1 — 23  to 
11.  The  House  is  acting  with  dispatch  on 
this,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  act  with  dispatch  on  it  as  well.  I 
think  it  would  be  really  tragic  if  we  tried 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee,  to  go 
over  the  ground  we  have  already  gone 
over. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  Relative  to  some  remarks  the 
Senator  made  a  few  moments  ago,  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  if  this  company 
should  go  into  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy, 
chapter  10,  reorganization,  workers 
would  lose  their  Jobs.  That  is  a  conclu- 
sion that  would  appear  to  me  to  be  ques- 
tionable. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy,  chapter  10,  reorganiza- 
tion, might  very  well  make  a  decision  in 
view  of  the  inventory.  I  point  out  that 
the  inventory  of  the  airframes  and  the 
inventory  of  the  engines  during  the  past 
3  months  of  the  so-called  bankruptcy  of 
Rolls-Royce  has  continued  to  be  built  up, 
presumably  oa  the  feeling  that  this  was 
a  viable  project  and  would  work  with 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  who  could  well 
make  the  decision  that  he  should  con- 
tinue production  of  the  airbus. 

So  that  it  is  merely  speculation,  I 
would  suggest,  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Texas,  that  this  company  would 
decline  to  go  on  further  with  production 
of  this  particular  aircraft.  We  are  specu- 
lating on  the  one  hand  as  to  Jobs  pres- 
ently in  existence  that  might  be  lost  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  talking  about 
Jobs  which  are  already  lost. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  is.  If  we  force 
Lockheed  out  of  the  Trlstar  program  In 


order  to  sacrifice  Jobs,  regardless  of  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  chapter  10,  re- 
organization, or  not,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  may  well  de- 
cide to  go  ahead  with  the  Tristar  proj- 
ect? He  certainly  would  have  a  duty  to 
examine  the  economic  consequences  of 
our  going  ahead  or  not  going  ahead. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  a  conclusion  we  can- 
not arrive  at  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  highly  unlikely, 
because  the  airlines  have  indicated  that 
if  the  guarantee  is  not  forthcoming,  they 
will  have  to  begin  looking  elsewhere.  It 
appears  that  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
will  be  more  concerned  with  conserving 
and  cutting  down,  trying  to  achieve  the 
most  economical  possible  operation,  sat- 
isfying the  creditors,  and  trying  to  keep 
the  thing  alive,  than  on  expanding  pro- 
grams. 

The  reason  Lockheed  has  gone  into 
this  is  that  it  has  t)een  urged,  as  every 
other  defense  Industry  has  been  urged, 
to  branch  out  and  get  into  more  com- 
mercially oriented  enterprises  because, 
hopefully,  one  of  these  days,  we  will  beat 
our  swords  into  plowshares  and  our 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  smd  the  time 
to  do  so  is  now,  with  all  the  great  tech- 
nology we  possess  and  our  productive  ca- 
pacity, to  branch  out  into  the  consumer 
field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  bring  up 
this  point,  that  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  work  going  over  to  Mc- 
Doimell.  £>oes  the  Senator  remember  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  who  has  a 
plant  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  makes 

the  wings? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  number  of  employees  he 

had?         

Mr.  TOWER.  The  number  of  employ- 
ees at  the  AVCO  plant  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  on  the  order  of  7,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Was  it  not  brought 
out  that  the  DC-10 — ^if  this  whole  thing 
went  over  to  McDormell-Douglas — ^the 
DC-10  was  a  substitute — ^was  not  the 
testimony  that  the  wings  could  not  be 
used? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  testimony  was  that 
the  wings  could  not  be  used.  As  a  matter 

of  fact 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Where  would  they 
get  their  wings? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  would  be  made  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  this  point  has  been  gone  over  many 
times.  It  can  be  gone  over  e«ain,  because 
anything  we  do  here  does  not  end  the 
substance  of  the  argiunents  on  the  bilL 
What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  has  been 
made.  I  think  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  anxioudy  waiting  to  see  vhat  we 
will  do  on  that  particular  moti<Hi. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  certainly  urge 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spauocui)— who  has  labored  so 
baxd  and  I  know  does  not  want  to  pro- 


ceed further  in  committee  on  this  ques- 
tion— now  offer  such  a  tabling  motion, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  pending  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  committee  be  tabled,  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  committee. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  my  vote  hereon  is 
no  indication  of  what  my  sentiments  are, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Hukphrey),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Manstielo). 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  would  each 
vote  "nay."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  56, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Spauuun's  motion  to  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
uvGS).  The  bill  ts  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  his 
views  on  the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine 
at  the  present  time,  if  I  may  respond  to 
the  distinguished  Senator,  there  ap- 
parently is  no  other  motion  to  be  offered 
by  any  Senator  today  in  connection 
with  the  i>endlng  business.  That  being 
the  case — and  I  see  no  hands  upraised 
which  would  indicate  to  the  contrary — 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  today  on 
this  measure  or  on  any  other  measure. 

Tlie  Senate,  when  it  completes  its 
business  today,  will  convene  at  10  aon. 
tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
ajn.  tomorrow,  in  accordance  with  the 
majority  leader's  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OP  S.  986  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  has  requested 
that  the  Consumer  Product  Warranties 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (S. 
986)  be  referred  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  coisideration  of  those 
aspects  of  S.  986  which  may  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  tliat  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  986  be  re- 
ferred until  October  15, 1971,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  their  consid- 
eration of  title  II.  which  they  believed 
to  be  within  their  jurisdiction :  and  that 
on  that  date  the  Coounittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  considered  to  have  been  dis- 
charged from  its  further  consideration 
of  S.  986.  and  the  bill  returned  to  the 
Senate  and  placed  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLUMcs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SEABED  ARMS  CONTROL  TREATY- 
REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coQsoit  that  the  iixjimction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  Seabed 
Arms  Control  Treaty,  Executive  H.  9ad 


Congress,  first  session,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  treaty,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  oa  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcokd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•Ilie  message  which,  with  the  treaty, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,   is   as   follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

I  am  transmitting  berewitb,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  tbe  Senate  to  ratification, 
tbe  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Em- 
placement of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other 
VITeapons  of  ICass  Destruction  on  the  Seabed 
and  tbe  Ocean  Floor  and  In  tbe  Subsoil 
Thereof,  opened  for  signature  at  Washington, 
liondon  and  ICoeoow  on  February  11.  1971. 

This  Treaty  Is  the  product  of  Intensive 
negotiations  during  the  past  two  years  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament at  Oeneva  and  at  the  United 
Nations.  On  December  7,  1970,  104  members 
of  the  United  Nations  voted  to  commend 
the  Treaty  and  urged  that  it  be  opened  for 
signature  and  ratification  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

In  broadest  outline  this  Treaty  prohibits 
the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
seabed  beyond  the  outer  limits  of  a  12-mlle 
coastal  "seabed  zone"  defined  in  the  Treaty. 
The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  described 
in  detaU  In  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  seabed  is  man's  last  frontier  on  earth, 
and  that  frontier  should  be  a  source  of 
promise.  This  Treaty  represents  a  practical 
and  timely  step  toward  helping  protect  this 
new  environment.  It  Is  a  slgniflcact  addition 
to  the  structxire  of  multilateral  arms  control 
agreements  such  as  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  and  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
contributing  to  International  security. 

I  consider  this  Treaty  to  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  world 
community  and  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Rkhabd  NtXON. 

Thk  Wkhx  HotTsx,  July  21, 1971. 

Enclosures : 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Certified  copy  of  the  Treaty. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent — with 
respect  to  the  agreement  already  entered 
anent  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill  on  tomorrow,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  time  on  amend- 
ments thereto — that  the  time  limitation 
apply  to  amendments  except  committee 
amendments,  on  which  time  from  tlie  bill 
may  be  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
•nON  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Connecticut  (Mr.  RnicoFF) — under  the 
order  previously  entered — there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  tr\ist  that  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
ajn.  Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicoFr)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
following  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  thereof  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour,  with  the  further  stipulation  that 
on  any  amendment,  except  committee 
amendments,  the  time  will  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  time  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill.  Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have 
already  been  ordered  on  final  passage. 

(^  the  disposition  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriation  bill,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  then-unfinished  business,  which  is 
the  bill  now  pending. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Blr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p jn. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
July  22,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  21,  1971: 

NATIOIfAL  MBKATION  BOAIO 

Peter  C.   Benedict,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
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for  the   term  eiplrlng  July   1.   1974.   vie* 
Francis  A.  OHem.  Jr. 

ATomc  Ensegt  CoMMissioir 

Jamea  R.  Schlaainger.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  tbe  lunainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.   1976.  vice  Olenn  T.  Seaborg. 

William  Offutt  Doub,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  o<  tb*  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  oi.  6  yean  expiring  June  30,  1976. 
vice  Theoa  J.  Tbompoon,  deceased. 


WITHIHIAWAI* 

Executive  nominatioD  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  21,  lff7l: 

IM  THX  An  Tomcm 

Col.  Walter  B.  BUudt.  4«4-l 0-994 IPO. 
Texas  Air  National  Guard,  from  further  con- 
sideration for  appointment  as  a  brigadier 
general.  Beueiie  of  the  Air  Force.  His  name 
was  submitted  along  with  20  otb«'  nominee* 
for  appointment  to  Reserve  of  tbe  Air  Force 
genuul  officer  grades  on  April  19. 1971. 


CCM^FIRMATTONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Jidy  21, 1971: 

In  thz  National  Ockanic  and  Atikmbfb^ic 
AiudNianuTioif 

The  nominations  beglimlag  caiBton  D. 
Upbam,  to  be  captain,  and  aiding  Sydney  R. 
Withers,  to  be  ensign,  which  ncsilnatlons 
were  received  by  tbe  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  July  19.  1971. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IF^rf/i€sdai^,  July  21,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  f blowing  prayer: 

The  Lord  God  win  help  us:  Therefore 
we  shall  not  be  confounded. — Isaiah 
50:7. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  amid  the 
disturbances  of  these  demanding  days, 
unsure  as  we  are  about  many  things, 
help  us  to  be  sure  of  Thee.  In  these  times 
which  try  our  souls  and  tempt  our  spirits 
as  we  endeavor  to  make  our  Nation  safe 
for  democracy  and  secure  for  freedom, 
we  pray  for  courage  to  keep  our  spiritual 
foimdations  strong  knowing  that  with- 
out Thee  all  our  labor  is  in  vain. 

Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  our  Members  of  Congress  as  they 
face  the  difficult  duties  of  these  disturb- 
ing days.  May  Thy  wisdom  make  them 
wise.  Thy  strength  keep  them  strong, 
and  Thy  love  lead  them  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  that  our  Nation  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  channel  through  which 
liberty  and  justice  can  flow  to  all  people. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
Hit.  9417,  DEPARTMENT  OP  INTE- 
RIOR AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATKMIS,  1972 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Warfihigton.  Mr. 
Speaks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  taWe  the  bill  (HJl. 
9417)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  and  fOT  other  purposes,  with 
S^iate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  CTWif  erence  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlco  to 
the  request  ctf  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mrs. 
HAirsxif  of  Washington.  Messrs.  Flymt, 

OBKT,  YATIS,  GAUFIAITAX3S,  MAHOH,  MC- 

Dade,  Wyatt,  Dei  Clawsow,  and  Bow. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4590.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore;  and 

H.R.  9388.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi8el<m  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  whleh  the  concurreiMW  of  the 
House  is  reqoesled: 

S.  2296.  An  act  to  amend  sections  107  and 
TO9  of  tltl*  32,  irntted  States  Code,  relating 
to  appropriations  for  the  National  0\iard  and 
to  National  Ottard  technicians,  respectively. 


Committee  and  the  seeond  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic 
Energy;  and 

Whereas,  He  served  his  country  with  honor, 
distinction  and  dedication  In  Wofld  War  n 
and  while  a  member  of  Congress;  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  name  a  Nuclear  Subma- 
rine In  memory  of  Congressman  William  H. 
Bates;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  ot  these  resoluUoiM 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  presid- 
ing ofBcer  of  each  branch  of  Congreaa  and  to 
each  member  tbereof  from  tbe  Common- 
wealth. 


NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE  TO  BE  NAMED 
"WILLIAM  H.  BATES  " 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  ext«id  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEHIj.  BfCr.  ^fteaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting lor  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues 
a  resolution  petitioning  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  name  a  nuclear  submarine 
in  memory  of  the  late  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts,  A^^lliam  H.  Bates,  passed 
by  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  22. 1971. 

Congressman  Bates  served  in  the 
House  for  19  years  and  was  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation.  I  concur  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  rescdu- 
tlon  and  ask  that  all  Members  who  Icnew 
and  remember  William  Bates  direct  their 
attention  to  this  resolution. 

RZSOLtmOK  MEMOKIAI.IZZNC  TKE  ^CKXTABT  OF 
THE  NAVT  To  NAMX  a  NinXEAA  SlTBMAKINX 
IN    liXMOkT    OV    CONGBESSMAM    Wn.LIASC    H. 

Batxs 

Whereas,  Congressman  William  H.  Bates  of 
Salem.  Massachvisetts.  Representative  in  (Con- 
gress, Slst  to  91st,  died  June  22,  1069;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Bates  was  educated 
at  Salem  High  School,  Worcester  Academy, 
Brown  Unlvwrsity  and  Harvard  Oraduate 
School  ot  Business  Administration;   and 

Wh«re^  He  rose  from  rank  ot  Apprentloa 
Seaman  to  rank  of  Captain  In  tbe  United 
States  Navy;  and 

Whereas.  At  the  time  ot  his  deatli.  be  was  a 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  HJi. 
9844  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
A"!    BOLLINO    AIR    FORCE    BASE 

(Mr.  PAUNTROY  tudced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  wish 
to  announce  my  intention  to  offor  an 
amendment  to  HJI.  M44,  the  military 
construction  bill,  when  It  is  considered 
by  the  House.  My  amendment  would 
delete  from  the  measure  the  authorixa- 
tion  for  further  miliUry  constructkn  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  in  tbe  District 
of  Columbia.  Boiling  Air  Force  has  not 
had  a  significant  mission  for  many  years 
now.  The  land  on  which  the  base  aits  is 
located  in  the  Anacostia  section  <rf 
WashingtCBi,  D.C.,  an  area  devastated  by 
serious  bousing  and  eccaiomic  problems. 
The  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  site  is  one  of 
the  few  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  left 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  oCTers 
a  unique  opportunity  for  the  building  of 
housing  and  for  economic  development 
for  the  people  of  the  city  generally,  and 
for  the  long-forgotten  residents  of  Ana- 
costia in  particular.  For  several  years, 
the  District  govemment,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  com- 
munity groups  in  the  city,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Federal  Government, 
have  been  planning  for  dvihan  use  ot 
the  facility.  Authorization  of  further 
military  construction  wouM  seriously 
undermine  all  ot  the  planning  that  has 
been  done,  striking  a  serious  blow  at 
ettaris  to  provide  a  decent  enviromnoit 
and  new  dvUian  job  oiH>ortunitiea  iot  tb« 
people  of  the  city. 
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APPOINTMBNT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CX3NPEREES  ON  HJl.  8630,  TO 
EXTEND  AND  EXPAND  PROGRAMS 
FOR  NURSES  TRAININQ  FACIL- 
ITJLKS 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Speaker  be  permitted  to 
appoint  two  additional  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  HH.  8630. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  as  additional  conferees:  Messrs. 
Prkyer  of  North  Carolina  and  Carter. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  HR.  8629.  EX- 
PANDINO  PROGRAMS  FOR  CON- 
STRUCnON   OP  MEDICAL  FACIL- 

rrxEs 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
permitted  to  appoint  two  additional 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  HJl.  8629. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points as  additional  conferees:  Messrs. 
Prkykr  of  North  Carolina  and  Carter. 


POOD  INSPECTION  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  of  our  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  which  I  am 
hcHiored  to  head  as  chairman  opened 
hearings  yesterday  inquiring  into  the 
methods  by  which  inspections  of  food  re- 
tailing establishments  are  made  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  procedures  by  which  adherence  to 
sanitary  standards  is  enforced  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  Members  may  have  read,  the  press 
coverage  indicates  serious  violations  of 
health  standards.  But  I  take  this  time  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  is  not  interested 
In  publicity  but  only  in  ferreting  out  the 
facts.  If  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  law 
or  regulations  covering  the  sanitation  of 
restaurants  and  other  food  establish- 
ments or  if  enforcement  has  been  ignored, 
certaliUy  then  we  want  to  find  out  to 
give  protection  to  the  consiuning  public, 
including  thousands  of  visitors  in  Wash- 
ington each  year. 

The  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  has 
no  preconceived  conclusions.  Our  final 
report  will  be  drawn  in  the  form  of  rec- 
ommendations when  the  hearings  are 
completed.  I  wish  to  aasiire  the  House 
naembershlp  this  subcommittee  will  pro- 
ceed on  this  matter  with  complete  ob- 
jectivity. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT  TO  CHINA 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  true  of  most  Members  of 
this  body,  I  have  applauded  the  efforts 
of  the  President  to  seek  means  of  nor- 
malizing relations  with  China,  one  bold 
step  of  which  Is  the  planned  Presidential 
visit  to  that  nation. 

The  speculation — indeed  the  hope — is 
widespread  that  the  ultimate  visit  by  the 
President  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  relates  strongly  and  directly  to  a 
solution  to  the  war  in  Indochina. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  aura  of 
optimism  created  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement will  nol  lull  anyone  into  for- 
getting the  urgency  of  our  disengage- 
ment from  Indochina.  Altogether  too 
many  die  each  day;  td together  too  many 
American  servicemen  become  ruined  for 
life  from  the  disastrous  and  cruel  hard 
drug  environment;  and  altogether  too 
many  suffer  as  American  POW's  or  as 
famiUes  of  POW's.  The  situation  de- 
mands new,  fresh  American  initiatives  at 
Paris  now,  not  after  an  indefinitely 
scheduled  PresidenUal  visit  to  China. 

I  would  hope,  too,  and  assume  that  the 
President  is  fuUy  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  the  strongest  ideological  and  logistic 
ties  are  not  between  North  Vietnam  and 
China,  but  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow  is  in  a  much  strong- 
er position  to  help  resolve  the  confiict. 
I  think  the  President  wovdd  be  well  ad- 
vised to  arrive  in  Peking  following  a  visit 
to  Moscow. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRA-nON 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  activities  of  another  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  that  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair  and  which  is  now 
carrying  on  hearings  on  the  operations 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  the  program  for  which  we  just 
approjJriated  $698  milUon  the  other  day. 
It  began  with  $60  million  in  1969  and  has 
been  multiplied  10  times  since  then.  The 
authorization  for  1973  is  $1.75  billion. 

Yesterday  our  committee  heard  about 
the  activities  under  this  program  in  Ala- 
bama. Today  we  discussed  the  Florida 
experience.  It  is  clear  that  many  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  this  pro- 
gram. We  of  course  are  not  finished  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  not  now  going 
to  reach  any  final  conclusion.  We  believe 
that  all  aspects  should  be  examined  and 
they  are  being  examined.  We  believe  that 
in  view  of  responsibility  of  our  committee 
and  the  House  for  guaranteeing  the 
proper  expenditure  of  American  tax 
funds,  we  are  doing  a  responsible  Job,  and 
we  hope  that  all  Members  wiU  follow  the 
activities  of  this  subcommittee. 


COMMENDATION  OP  WORK  OP  SUB- 
COMMITTEES ON  SPECIAL  STUD. 
lES  AND  LE»3AL  AND  MONETARY 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

(Mr.  HOUFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
Jiast  a  moment  to  affirm  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MoNAGAN)  and  the  gentlonan 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  whose  re- 
spective subcommittees  are  doing  very 
good  Jobs. 

One  is  in  the  field  of  meat  inspection, 
which  is  atrocious.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
have  testified  to  the  point  that  people 
have  practically  no  protection  here  in 
many  of  the  restaurants  and  other  places 
that  serve  food.  This  is  something  which 
needs  to  be  brought  out  in  the  open. 

In  the  case  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Coimecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  the  gentle- 
man is  going  into  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  funds  to  the  States.  The  wit- 
nesses have  already  testified  that  in  dif- 
ferent areas  there  has  been  in  the  past 
a  great  deal  of  waste  and  inefficiency. 

While  neither  is  ready  to  make  a  report 
at  this  time,  I  would  say  they  are  doing 
a  valuable  piece  of  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7109, 
NASA  AUTHORIZIATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7109)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion and  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CoNnauENCE  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  93-368) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7108)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo.  $612,200,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  •702,776,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  •6,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  •112,800,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  ezploratkm, 
•301,600,000: 

(8)  Space  ^plications,  •185,000,000; 
(7)  Laimch    vehicle   procurement,    •IM,- 
100.000; 
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(8)  Aaonantleal  research  and  technology, 
•122,500,000; 

(9)  Space  research  and  technology.  $75,- 

106.000; 

(10)  Nuclear  power  and  propulsion.  ^70,- 
730.000  of  which  •68,000,000  Is  to  be  UMd  only 
(or  NERVA  engine  development  and  related 
nuclear  propulsion  activities; 

(11)  Trucking  and  data  acquisition,  8264,- 

OOO.OOO; 

(12)  Technology  utUlzatlon,  •6,000,000. 
(b)    Por  "CoDstructlon  of  facUitlea."  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  foUows: 

(1)  BlodemUsatlon  of  the  40  x  80-foot 
Wind  Tunnel,  Ames  Research  Center.  •6,- 
600,000;  ^^ 

(2)  centaur  Modifications  to  Titan  HI 
launch  are*.  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. •10,700,000; 

(3)  AltataUons  to  Launch  Complex  17. 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  •4.500,000; 

(4)  Space  Shuttle  FaclUUes,  as  foUows: 
fCttin  engine  sea  level  test  stands  (2) .  KUs- 

eisslppl  Test  PadUty.  •!  1 .000,000, 

Main  engine  altitude  test  facility.  Air 
Force  Arnold  Engineering  IJevelopment  Cen- 
ter. •2^)00.000. 

Auxiliary  i^opulslon  test  facilities,  un- 
designated locaUon,  •1.500,0000, 

Thermal  protection  system  development 
faculties,  Ames  Research  Center,  •3,000,000. 
Langley  Research  Center,  •500.000,  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  •1,200,000,  Undesignated 
location.  •800,000; 

(5)  Power  Plant  Replacements,  Goldstone, 
Calif..  ^370.000.  and  Santiago.  ChUe.  8230,- 
000: 

(6)  AST  Ground  Station,  Western  Europe, 
•500.000; 

(7)  Pacillty  rehabilitations  and  modifica- 
tions,  various   locations.   •10.000,000; 

(8)  Expansion  of  the  Visitors  Information 
Center,  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
•2.100,000; 

(9)  Facility  Planning  and  Design,  •3,500,- 
000. 

(c)  Por  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," •693.350,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
•529,916,000  to  be  available  for  personnel 
and  related  costs. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
faciUtles;  and  tiUe  to  such  facUlUes  shall 
be  vested  in  the  UiUted  States  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  m'  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  wUl  receive  therefrooa  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  construction  of  any  major  facil- 
ity, the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including 
coUateral  equipment,  exceeds  •250,000,  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  noti- 
fied the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  oX  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and 
estimated  cost  of  sxich  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search, and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 


port senrloes  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Bfuwrrh  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  Xcr  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  No  part  ol  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  coUateral  equipment,  exceeds 
•100,000. 

(h)  Ito  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determines  at  the 
time  of  the  grant  that  recriiitlng  personnti 
of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  not  being  barred  from  the  premises 
or  property  of  such  institution  except  ttiat 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determines  that 
the  grant  Is  a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a 
previous  grant  to  such  institution  which  is 
likely  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
furnish  to  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  each  January  30  and 
June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  on  the 
date  of  each  such  report  are  barring  such  re- 
cruiting personnel  from  premises  or  property 
of  any  such  Institution. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  the  total  of  any  of  the  amounts  pre- 
scribed by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (6), 
(6),  (7),  and  (8)  of  subsection  1(b)  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, be  varied  upward  of  6  per  centitm 
to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  an  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  I  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  approb- 
ation, and,  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  •10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other 
than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (9)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  ( including  locations  specified 
in  subsection  1  (b) ) ,  if  ( 1 )  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion untU  the  enactment  of  the  next  author- 
ization Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  eonstmct.  expand  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Install  atlona  nnless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 


Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing  a  fuU  and  complete  statement 
concerning  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  rea- 
son why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Is  necessary  In  the  national  in- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  conmiittee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  CcMimlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c) ,  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  ca-  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  tite  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
amounts  for  personnel  and  related  costs 
pursuant  to  section  1(c)  to  exceed  amounts 
authorized  for  such  costs. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
FMeral  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  sbould  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  InsUtution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportimlty  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  s\K:h  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  kicen  conrlcted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enact  ntent  of 
this  Act  aixl  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  any  institution  of  higher  education  to 
prevent  officials  or  students  in  such  institu- 
tion from  •rigaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
vras  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  institution 
which  such  individual  attends,  or  Is  employed 
by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  t>enefit 
of,  such  individual  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds  for 
which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
If  an  institution  denies  an  individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection,  then 
any  institution  which  such  Individual  sub- 
sequently attends  shall  deny  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  two-year  period  any  further 
payment  to,  or  far  the  direct  benefit  of.  sudx 
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buUvldual  under  may  of  the  prograou  kti- 
thorlzed  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  bearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  wlUfuUy  refused  to 
obey  u  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  in- 
stitution after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  such  Insti- 
tution, then  such  institution  shall  deny,  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  indi- 
vidual under  any  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp«ce  Act 
of  1968,  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
su<^  Act  to  any  Individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  Its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  Inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to 
verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or  opin- 
ions. 

Sec.  7.  Section  206  of  the  National  Aero- 
XMUtlcs  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C. 
3476),  Is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  subsection 
(a)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  (3)  subsections 
(b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  are  renumbered  as  subeec- 
tlons  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  respectively. 

Ssc.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
AuthorlzaUon  Act,  1973". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Clinton  P.  Andkxson, 
Stuakt  Stmington, 
HowABD  W.  Cannon, 
Cau.  T.  Ctntns, 
MASCAarr  Chase  SMrrH, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

QEoaGX  P.  Mn.ua. 

OUN    E.   TSAGTTX, 

Josera  KArni. 
Kkn  Hkchler, 
Jaicxs  O.  Pulton. 

CHAKLXS   a.    MOSHEX, 

Alphonzo  Beu., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joint  Bxpijinato«t   Statement  of  the 

COMIUTTEK    or    CONrEXENCK 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
7109)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  manstgers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  NASA  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 
totaled  $3,271,350,000.  The  House  authorized 
$3,433,080,000  and  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  $3,280,850,000.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  agrees  to  a  total  authorization 
of  $3354,950,000. 

The  points  In  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  House  authorized  $745,375,000  for 
Space  Flight  Operations,  which  Is  an  Increase 
of  $72,500,000  over  the  NASA  request  of 
$672,775,000.  This  would  aUow  for  $15  mUllon 


for  Skylab  rescue  capability,  tSO  million  for 
studies  of  a  second  Skylab  flight  or  Saturn  IB 
applications  flights,  $25  million  for  addi- 
tional shuttle  development  work  and  $2.5 
million  for  addlMonal  shuttle  experiment 
definition. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $672,- 
775.000,  which  is  the  exact  amount  of  the 
NASA  request. 

The  Conference  substitutes  $703,775,000 
for  Space  Flight  Operations,  which  is  $30 
million  more  than  the  NASA  request;  $13 
million  is  for  the  Skylab  rescue  capability 
and  $15  million  Is  for  the  space  shuttle. 

3.  The  House  authorized  $10  million  for 
the  Advanced  Missions  program,  which  is 
$8,500,000  more  than  the  NASA  request  of 
$1,500,000.  These  funds  are  for  studies  for 
Information  retrieval,  equipment  retrieval, 
payload  handling,  large  equipment  erection 
and  handling,  orbit  analyses,  and  lunar  re- 
source and  base  utilization. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $1,- 
600,000.  which  is  the  exact  amount  of  the 
NASA  request. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  $5,- 
500,000  for  Advanced  IiClsslons,  which  is  $4 
million  more  than  the  NASA  request. 

3.  NASA  requested  $110,300,000  for  the 
Physics  and  Astronomy  Program.  The  House 
authorized  $113,800,000.  an  Increase  of  $3.- 
500,000  for  additional  support  of  the  scien- 
tific effort  which  utilizes  sounding  rockets 
and  balloons. 

The  Senate  approved  the  amount  of  the 
NASA  request. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

4.  NASA  requested  $311,500,000  for  the 
Lunar  and  Planetary  Exploration  I>rogram. 
which  Included  $30,000,000  for  the  Outer 
Planets  Missions  using  Thermoelectric  Outer 
Planets  Spacecraft  (TOPS)  for  the  Grand 
Toiir  missions  In  the  latter  half  of  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970s. 

The  House  approved  the  full  amount  of 
the  NASA  request. 

The  Senate  approved  only  $10,000,000  for 
the  Outer  Planets  Missions  and  therefore 
authorized  $291,500,000  for  the  Lunar  and 
Planetary  Exploration  Program,  a  reduction 
of  $20,000,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$301,500,000  for  the  Lunar  and  Planetary  Ex- 
ploration Program,  including  $20,000,000  to 
support  Initiation  of  the  Grand  Tour  mis- 
sions. 

The  Conference  agrees  that  NASA  should 
examine  the  TOPS  concept  with  the  view  to 
designing  a  less  sophisticated,  less  expen- 
sive spacecraft  for  carrying  out  the  Grand 
Tour  missions  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade 
of  the  1970s,  and  to  consider  subsequent  op- 
portunities to  explore  the  outer  planets  dur- 
ing the  1980s  and  19906  using  vehicles  incor- 
porating the  NERVA  engine. 

6.  NASA  requested  $182,500,000  for  the 
Space  Applications  Program. 

The  House  approved  the  full  amount  of 
the  request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $185,000,000.  an 
Increase  of  $2,500,000  to  support  additional 
aircraft-type  Earth  Resoxirces  Survey  pilot 
projects  and  data  analysis  In  cooperation 
with  appropriate  government  agencies.  In- 
dustry, and  universities. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

6.  The  House  authorized  $134,500,000  for 
Aeronautical  Research  and  Technology, 
which  is  an  Increase  of  $24,500,000  over  the 
NASA  request  of  $110,000,000.  The  House  In- 
crease is  designed  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
serious  problems  in  aviation  including  noise 
abatement,  safety,  the  need  for  a  short  take- 
off and  landing  aircraft  system,  and  the  need 
Tor  new,  younger  Individuals  In  aeronautics 
research  and  development.  A  proviso  was 
included  that  none  of  the  funds  in  this  area 
would  be  used  to  finance  research  with  re- 
spect to  construction  of  airports  on  lakes  or 
their  tributaries. 


The  Senate  authorized  $110,000,000  be- 
cause it  did  not  agree  with  the  necessity  for 
the  House  Increases:  however.  It  does  sup- 
port a  strong  national  aeronautics  research 
and  development  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorized 
$122,600,000.  FlexlbUity  Is  granted  to  NASA 
for  the  allocation  of  the  $12,600,000  In- 
crease; howevM',  the  allocation  should  be 
made  in  keeping  with  the  serious  natiuw 
of  problems  Identified  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  dealing  with  noise  abatement, 
congestion,  safety  and  the  need  to  attract 
new,  younger  scientists  and  engineers  Into 
aeronautical  research  and  development.  The 
restrictive  language  on  airport  research  was 
not  included. 

7.  NASA  requested  $27,720,000  for  the  Nu- 
clear Power  and  Propulsion  program,  of 
which  $16  million  was  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion. 

The  House  authorized  a  total  of  $67,620,- 
000,  adding  $39,900,000  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion, making  a  total  for  nuclear  propulsion 
of  $54,900,000. 

The  Senate  authorized  $70,730,000  for  the 
Nuclear  Power  and  Propulsion  program,  and 
added  language  to  the  Act  which  provides 
that  $68  million  of  the  $70,720,000  Is  to  be 
used  only  for  NERVA  engine  development 
and  related  nuclear  propulsion  activities. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provisions. 

8.  The  House  authorized  $6,000,000  for 
the  Technology  Utilization  program,  which 
Is  $3,000,000  more  than  the  NASA  request. 
The  increase  was  designed  to  allow  for  in- 
creased effort  across  a  number  of  areas,  each 
of  which  is  Intended  to  enhance  and  Increase 
the  transfer  of  NASA's  advanced  technology 
Into  the  public  domain. 

The  Senate  authorized  $4,000,000,  which 
is  the  same  amount  as  the  NASA  request, 
while  at  the  same  time  agreeing  with  the 
Hoiise  that  this  Is  an  Important  activity. 
The  Senate  would  maintain  the  program  at 
the  same  funding  level  as  for  FY  1971. 

The  Conference  susbtitute  authorizes  $5,- 
000.000  for  a  number  of  the  purposes  Iden- 
tified by  the  House.  Flexibility  is  granted  to 
NASA  but  emphasis  should  be  maintained 
on  transferring  technology  to  attack  urgent 
national  problems. 

9.  The  House  approved  $58,630,000  tor  con- 
struction of  facilities,  an  Increase  of  $3,330.- 
000  over  the  NASA  request  of  $56,300,000. 
This  Increase  provided  for  the  construction 
of  a  Space  Information  and  Education  Cen- 
ter at  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Cape 
Kennedy,  Florida. 

The  Senate  approved  the  NASA  request. 
Additionally,  the  Senate  adopted  a  modifi- 
cation to  this  section  (Sec.  lb)  to  specify 
the  facility  construction  project  authorized, 
and  the  estimated  cost  thereof,  which  llm- 
lu  it  to  Its  stated  function  and  justified 
need,  rather  than,  as  in  past  years,  specifying 
a  sum  of  money  for  various  NASA  locations 
without  designating  the  facilities  authorized. 

The  Conference  substitute  approves  the 
expansion  of  the  existing  Visitors  Informa- 
tion Center  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Florida,  to  accommodate  the  antici- 
pated visitor  loads  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
The  total  amount  approved  for  construction 
of  facilities  Is  $58,400,000.  Including  $2,100,- 
000  for  the  expansion  of  the  Visitors  Infor- 
mation Center.  The  Conference  also  adopts 
the  Senate  legislative  language  for  Section 
1(b)  of  the  Act  specifying  the  construction 
of  facility  projects. 

10.  The  House  Increased  the  NASA  request 
of  $697,350,000  for  Research  and  Program 
Management  by  $9,500,000  for  a  total  author- 
ization of  $706,850,000. 

The  Senate  made  a  reduction  of  $16,000,- 
000  for  an  authorization  of  $681,350,000.  Ad- 
ditionally, language  was  Included  In  the  bill 
stipulating  a  limitation  of  not  m<X'e  than 
$517,916,000  for  personnel  and  related  costs. 

The  Conference  substitute  approves  a  total 
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amount  of  $093350.000  for  Research  and 
Program  Management  and  Includes  language 
stipulating  that  not  more  than  $639,916,000 
citn  be  utilized  for  personnel  and  related 
costs. 

11.  The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  to 
a  change  In  Section  3  to  conform  with  the 
changes  resiiltlng  from  the  Conference  sub- 
stitute for  Section  1(b). 

13.  The  Senate  modified  Section  4  of  the 
bill  with  an  addition  which  restricts  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  bill  for  personnel 
and  related  costs.  Also  any  reprogramming 
for  Increased  expenditures  for  personnel  and 
related  costs  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
programming  procedure  specified  in  that 
section. 

The  House  had  no  provision  on  this 
subject. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate modification. 

Clinton  P.  Andeesoit, 
Stttabt  Stmington, 
HowAEO  W.  Cannon, 
Cabl  T.  Corns, 
Maboaeet    Cbasx    Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

George  P.  Miller, 
Olin  E.  Teague, 
Joseph  E.  Kaxth, 
ElEN  Hxchlee, 
James  G.  Fulton, 
Charles  A.  Mosber, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE  DOES 
NOT  OVERLOOK  ACUTE  NEED  IN 
REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  Chairman  John  Blatnik  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
for  the  timely  action  taken  today  to  re- 
port out  a  new  bill  to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  was  the 
committee's  action  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization in  section  105  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
from  $500  million  to  $800  million  for 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  expand 
support  for  redevelopment  areas. 

The  new  bill  provides  for  not  less  than 
25  percent  or  more  than  35  percent  of 
the  total  authorization — $800  million  per 
year — to  be  used  for  short-term  relief 
in  areas  that  are  experiencing  high  un- 
employment. 

This  will  serve  to  fill,  to  some  limited 
degree,  the  vacuum  created  by  the  Pres- 
idential veto  of  the  original  bill  which 
contained  the  accelerated  public  works 
proposal. 

Chairman  Blatnik  and  his  committee 
have  acted  with  dispatch  without  ignor- 
ing the  need  for  immediate  assistance  to 
areas  of  high  unemployment.  The  in- 
creased authorization  will  beef  up  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion's ability  to  cope  with  the  mounting 
problem  of  imonployment. 


ANNUAL  ROLLCALL  CONGRESSION- 
AL BASEBALL  GAME 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day night,  July  15  to  be  exact,  was  a 
time  that  will  long  bum  in  tiie  memory 
of  man  as  a  truly  historic  evening.  First 
came  the  big  GOP  machine's  swtft  de- 
struction of  the  Democrats  in  the  an- 
nual Rollcall  Congressional  Bas^all 
Game  at  RFK  Stadium. 

Hardly  had  the  spikes  and  gloves  been 
packed  away,  the  postgame  interviews 
completed,  and  the  hapless  Democrats 
swept  from  the  field,  when  President 
Nixon  electrified  the  world  with  his 
dramatic  announcement  of  the  break- 
through in  our  relations  with  Mainland 
China. 

I  have  written  the  President  commend- 
ing him  on  his  bold  Initiative  with  China, 
and  also  on  his  timing.  Only  a  true  sports 
fan  would  have  waited  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  Congressional  Baseball  Game  be- 
fore taking  the  airwaves  with  his  most 
welcomed  news. 

Not  to  belabor  the  report  on  the  base- 
ball game,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  must  re- 
port the  score  was  7  to  3;  it  was  the 
eighth  straight  win  for  the  Republicans; 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  for 
continued  GOP  supremacy. 

Bob  Michel,  the  wily  veteran  chucker 
from  Peoria,  again  tasted  victory  and 
made  the  baseball  world  forget  Vida 
Blue  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  big  bats  of 
veterans  "Vinegar  Bend"  Mizell  and 
Don  Clausen,  combined  with  the  good 
glovework  of  younger  players  such  as 
Bill  Frenzel  and  Barrt  Goldwater,  Jr., 
and  the  hustle  of  John  Rousselot  and 
many  others,  has  caused  the  press  of  the 
country  to  label  this  club  as  a  young 
dynasty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GOP  is  ready  for 
1972.  

BELGIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Belgium  are  today  observing 
their  Independence  Day.  It  was  on  July 
21,  1831,  that  King  Leopold  I  swore  al- 
legiance to  the  constitution  of  the  na- 
tion that  had  but  recently  secured  its 
freedom. 

The  Belgians,  who  had  been  ruled  by 
Spain,  Austria,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, have  maintained  their  independ- 
ence for  140  years,  but  they  have  experi- 
enced many  dUOculties.  Their  precarious 
position  as  a  buffer  state  was  not  changed 
by  their  new  status  and  the  little  nation 
continued  to  provide  a  battlefield  for 
other  countries. 

When  the  forces  of  the  German  Em- 
pire Invaded  Luxembourg  and  Belgium  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  King 
Albert  I  declared  that  "Belgium  is  a  na- 
tion, not  a  road."  While  the  Belgium  army 
could  not  turn  back  the  forces  of  its  pow- 
erful neighbor,  it  was  able,  with  help 
from  the  French,  to  slow  down  the  drive 
toward  Paris.  Led  by  Kinc  Albert  and 
inspired  by  Cardinal  Mercier,  the  heroic 
resistance  of  the  Belgians  aroused  the 
admiration  of  people  throughout  the 
woiid. 

Belgium  was  again  invaded,  subju- 
gated, and  occupied  during  World  War 


n,  when  National  Socialist  Germany  bru- 
tally attacked  It,  al(mg  with  Luxembourg 
and  the  Netherltuids.  The  Nazis  were 
eventually  defeated.  Just  as  the  forces 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  n  had  been  finally 
beaten  a  generation  earlier. 

For  centuries  the  people  of  Belgium 
were  the  pawns  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbors  and  their  country  was  the 
property  of  alien  dynasties.  In  our  own 
day  they  have  tasted  the  bitter  dregs  of 
defeat  and  have  seen  the  lights  of  free- 
dom extinguished  as  an  arrogant  totali- 
tarian regime  occupied  their  Isind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  appropri- 
ate that  Belgium's  Independence  Day 
should  be  celebrated  at  the  midpoint  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Belgium  has  been 
fortunate  in  that  it  was  able  to  emerge 
from  the  Ignomlnous  position  of  a  cap- 
tive nation  under  National  Socialist 
tyranny  to  the  proud  status  of  a  free 
country.  May  (jrod  speed  the  day  when 
present-day  captive  nations  will  be  able 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  Communist 
tyranny. 


EXPENDITURES  FROM  CONTINGENT 
FUND  FOR  ALLOWANCES  TO  MEM- 
BERS, OFFICERS,  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  457)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  467 

Resolved,  That  (a)  untU  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration may,  as  the  committee  con- 
siders appropriate,  fix  and  adjust  from  time 
to  time,  by  order  of  the  committee,  the 
amounts  of  allowances  (including  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  other  provisions  pertaining 
to  those  allowances)  within  the  foUowtng 
categories: 

(1)  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — allowances  for  clerk  hire. 
postage  stamps,  stationery,  telephone  and 
telegnH>h  and  other  communications,  official 
office  space  and  official  office  expenses  In  the 
congressional  district  represented  (Including, 
as  applicable,  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia), 
official  telephone  services  in  the  congressional 
district  represented,  and  travel  and  mileage 
to  and  from  the  congressional  district  rep- 
resented: and 

(3)  for  the  standing  committees,  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
the  majijrlty  and  minority  whips,  the  Clerk, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and 
the  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— allowances  for*  postage  stamps,  sta- 
tionery, and  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
other  communications. 

(b)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  Is  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  caerk  called  the  roll  lid  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  ansirer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  IM] 

AbouKzk  Rynt  mtebell 

Absug  Foley  Murithr,  N  T 

Adkma  OaUacber  Pepper 

Alexander  CHbbana  pito 

Andenon.  ni.  Halpem  Paroell 

Biter  Huna  Held.  H.T. 

Blanton  Hubert  BunneU 

Oeller  Hornier  Ruppe 

CUy  Bongate  Sfttterfleld 

ConyeiB  Jmnaan  Sctaeuer 

CulTer  Kee  Schmlts 

de  !•  a*iT»  Kuykendall        SUcea 

DeUiuna  Kjrvoa  suk 

DiOPi  Lone.  tm.  Smith.  N.T. 

DtneaU  MoCullocta  StoJcea 

Donobue  UcKlnney  Van  Deerlln 

Bdwmrds,  L*.  Ifayne  Tation 

Eacb  Melcber  Zlan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ONHJt.  9922 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  Uie  report  on  HH.  9922.  to 
extend  the  Puldie  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Devel(H>ment  Act  of 
1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  9270 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  9270) 
making  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30, 1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rtmi  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPENDITURES  FROM  CONTINGENT 
FUND  FOR  ALLOWANCES  TO  MEM- 
BERS. OFFICERS,  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us. 
House  Resolution  457,  is  very  simple  and 
very  understandable.  It  provides  that 
UQtU  otherwise  i»t>vlded  for  by  law  the 
Committee  on  House  Adminlstrati(»i 
may  as  it  considers  appropriate  fix  and 
adjiist  from  time  to  time  by  order  of  the 
committee  amounts  of  allowances  for 
Members  ot  the  House  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  to 
spare  the  House  the  Ume  consumed  each 
session  in  ccmsiderlng  eight  or  10  privi- 
leged resolutians  on  these  various  sub- 
jects. For  example,  when  the  postal  rate 


increaae  zeecDtly  went  Into  effect,  the 
committee  oompoted  the  percentage  in- 
creue  In  poataga  imtes  and  brought 
forth  a  reaotatlan  Increastng  the  Mem- 
ben'  postal  allowmnoes  by  that  percent- 
age increase.  After  the  matter  was  care- 
fully ooosidered  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  and  the  full  Cooimittee  on 
House  Administration,  valuable  time  of 
the  House  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
privileged  resolutiaQ  on  that  routine 
housekeeping  matter.  House  Resolution 
457  would  dlminate  the  need  for  com- 
ing to  the  fioor  a  number  of  times  each 
session  with  privileged  resolutions  on 
postal  and  other  routine  allowances. 

There  are  two  inherent  safeguards  in 
this  resolution.  As  the  repot  indicates, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
keep  the  House  informed  through  the 
Rccou  of  its  actions  on  the  day  follow- 
ing any  such  action.  Of  course,  all  au- 
thorized allowances  are  dependent  upon 
approprlatioos.  which  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Amduws)  . 

It  Is  a  perfectly  straightforward  reso- 
lution. Mr.  Speaker,  and  one  which  I  be- 
lieve the  great  majority  of  the  Monbers 
will  support  in  order  to  save  their  time 
and  in  (utier  to  modernize  a  really  an- 
cient and  absurd  practice  of  bringing  to 
the  floor  every  bit  of  minutia  with  re- 
spect to  the  routine  daily  (qjerations  of 
this  side  of  the  Congress. 

I  shaU  be  glad  during  the  brief  time 
I  hope  this  debate  lasts  to  answer  any 
questions,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
•  Mr.  EtacKiHsow)  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
we  had  a  great  deal  at  talk  in  commit- 
tee about  this  particular  resolution. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  would 
like  to  establish  this  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative history— that  whatever  action, 
if  this  resolution  should  pass,  ig  taken 
will  be  automatically  printed  and  in- 
serted in  the  Cohosxssiomai.  Rkcoho  the 
following  day;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  asking  that 
question.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
statement  which  I  made  a  minute  or  so 
ago  and  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  language  which  appears  on 
page  3  of  the  report  which  indicates  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
did  discuss  this,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
at  considerable  length.  The  language 
says  that  following  any  action,  such  ac- 
tion will  be  published  and  explained  in 
full  in  the  following  day's  Congressional 
RccoED,  and  it  is  our  intention  so  to  do. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. First,  let  me  go  on  record  by  say- 
ing that  I  do  oiHwee  this  resolution  but 
not  without  some  soul  searching.  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  ability  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
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committee  and  I  would  certainly  hate  for 
this  to  be  considered  as  some  sort  of 
personality  thing,  because  it  is  not. 

I  feel  that  the  best  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers could  be  served  by  a  restraining 
influence  of  debate,  if  necessary,  and  cer- 
tainly floor  acti(Hi  on  certain  items. 

What  this  resolution  does  is  provide 
that  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee have  the  authority  to  set  clerk  hire 
allowances.  This  means  the  total  amoimt 
you  will  have  to  pay  your  employees,  the 
amount  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
postage,  the  amount  that  you  will  have 
to  pay  for  stationery.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  your  stationery 
account  can  be  increased  at  the  discre- 
tion of  our  committee  without  floor 
action.  I  think  the  figure  now  is  $3,000 
for  stationery.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
figure  for  stationery  Is  $3,500  a  year.  I 
might  point  out  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  currently  expend  the  lull 
amount  of  that  allowance. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Also,  this  resolution  encompasses  your 
telephone  and  telegraph  allowances 
which  will  be  set  without  floor  action. 
Also  office  space  in  your  district  will  be 
set  by  the  committee.  This  means  that  if 
you  now  have  one  official  office  in  an 
officiaa  building — a  GSA  building — and  at 
the  present  time  you  may  sdso  lease  space 
if  there  is  none  available  through  GSA 
or  have  two  offices — this  allows  our  com- 
mittee to  fix  the  number  of  offices  that 
you  have  now  and  also  increase  the 
rental  available  to  you  to  pay  for  this. 

I  am  not  against  paying  a  reasonable 
amount  for  rent.  It  is  just  that  I  think 
that  the  taxi>ayers'  interest  is  best  pro- 
tected by  the  scrutiny  that  comes  from 
the  searchlight  of  public  disclosure  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  current  statutory 
allowance  for  district  offices  is  $2,400  per 
anniun  for  offices  not  located  in  Federal 
buildings. 

Under  the  new  Postal  Corporation,  if 
the  Post  Office  Department  occupies  55 
percent  of  a  Federal  building,  title  to 
that  building  has  been  transferred  from 
GSA  to  the  Postal  Corporation.  I  under- 
stand that  GSA  will  pay  the  rent  for 
congressional  offices  located  in  buildings 
which  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Postal  Corporation.  I  might  point  out 
that  at  the  moment  the  average  Member 
expends  $1,069  of  the  $2,400  allowance. 
In  many  instances,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  high  rate  metropoli- 
tan areas  some  Members  are  having  to 
spend  out  of  their  own  pockets  up  to 
$3,000  in  addition  to  their  aUowance.  It 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  rents  in  a  par- 
ticular area. 

I  might  poiut  out  that  the  Mem- 
bers  
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  addiUonal  mhiutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama    (Mr. 

DICKINSON). 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing further  to  me. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Members 
have  been  extraordinarily  responsible  in 
the  use  of  this  allowance.  You  will  note 
that  barely  half  of  the  amount  on  the 
average  is  used. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  be  included 
here  in  addition  to  the  number  of  offices 
you  can  have  in  your  district,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  paid  for 
rent,  as  well  as  the  number  of  your  trips 
home.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
which  has  not  been  very  long  ago.  my 
recollection  is  that  we  were  entitled  to 
two  trips  a  year  home  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  That  has  been  expanded  two  or 
three  times  since  then  to  the  point  where 
now  each  Member  is  entitled  to  one  trip 
home  per  month  at  Government  expense. 

Some  of  the  Members  have  asked,  and 
there  are  some  resolutions,  at  least,  that 
are  pending  now.  that  would  increase 
this  amount  still  more. 

So  all  of  these  matters  that  I  am  dis- 
cussing now  will  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  committee 
can  act  upon  them,  and  I  predict  the 
committee  will  act.  I  think  it  is  very 
good  for  the  Members,  and  it  makes  it 
very  comfortable  for  them,  but  I  think 
it  Is  very  bad  lor  the  taxpayers.  I  think 
that  some  restraints  are  indicated,  and  I 
think  that  I  for  one,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  do  not  want  to  take  the  blame 
for  all  that  goes  on  for  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  discussion  is  getting  off  the 
track  when  it  turns  to  the  need  or 
lack  of  need  for  more  office  clerks,  and 
other  allowances.  The  real  question,  the 
gut  issue  here  and  now,  is  the  turning 
over  to  a  little  handful  of  13  Members 
the  ability  to  fix  all  the  allowances  with- 
out any  further  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  House.  That  is  the  issue  before  us. 

I  do  not  understand  this  sudden  burst 
of  speed  to  make  life  more  comfortable 
for  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  might  say,  in  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  you  want 
more  clerk  hire,  a  larger  postage  al- 
lowance, stationery,  telephone,  and  of- 
fice space,  or  more  offices  and  more  trips 
home,  then  vote  for  the  resolution.  If 
you  do  not  want  that,  then  do  not  vote 
lor  it. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  opposing  the  resolution  would 
then  insist  that  the  questkai  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  amoimt  of  postage 
allowance  that  each  Member  gets  should 


be  a  subject  which  the  entire  Congress 
can  decide,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  I  think  there  are  many  small 
housekeei^ng  chores  that  need  not  come 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PODELL.  But  that  is  the  position 
that  the  gentleman  takes? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes,  but  you  could 
consider  that  in  connection  with  other 
minute  examples,  but  when  you  consider 
clerk  hire,  that  is  no  small  matter. 

Mr.  PODELL.  But  the  gentleman  be- 
Ueves  that  whether  or  not  we  increase  the 
postage  allowance  for  each  Member  of 
the  House  by  $100  is  a  matter  for  the 
entire  Congress  to  decide,  o.  whether 
or  not  that  should  be  within  the  hands 
of  one  committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  think  it  is  sort  of  a  foolish  thing 
to  have  to  come  here  on  minuscule  things 
such  as  postage  stamps  so  as  to  raise 
the  amoimt  of  the  postage  allowance 
commensurate  with  the  amoimt  that  the 
postage  rates  have  gone  up.  I  think  it 
possibly  imnecessary.  but  on  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  things  in  here  contain 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  should  be  left 
to  affirmative  action  of  the  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Vzyskt). 

Mr.  VEYSETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. House  Resolution  457  represents  a 
significant  step  toward  equipping  Con- 
gress to  exert  its  rightful  influence  in 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  I  welcome  the  changes  pro- 
posed here  because  I  am  tired,  as  I  am 
sure  most  of  my  colleagues  are  tired,  of 
hearing  this  body  referred  to  as  the 
"sepai-ate  but  unequal  branch."  The 
worst  of  that  title  is  that  we  have  often 
deserved  It. 

Ihis  bill  will  authorize  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  fix  and  ad- 
just a  number  of  housekeeping  allow- 
ances without  bringing  them  to  the  fioor 
for  Item-by-item  approval.  We  all  know 
the  temptation  to  indulge  hi  prolonged 
bickering  on  the  fioor  on  matters  of 
housekeeping  and  the  temptation  to 
"grandstand"  a  little.  Public  access  to 
the  information  will  be  assured  because 
the  committee  chairman  and  the  sub- 
committee chairman  have  agreed  that 
the  decisions  of  House  Administration 
wiU  be  pubUshed  promptly  hi  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  all  to  note.  At  all 
times  the  expenditures  will  be  under  the 
ultimate  control  of  this  House. 

As  the  responsibilities  of  Congressmen 
change  and  increase,  we  expect  corre- 
sponding changes  in  our  capability  to 
meet  the  problem.  The  committee's  bill 
will  allow  these  adjustments  to  be  made 
on  a  continuing  basis  M^ithout  having  to 
tie  up  valuable  fioor  time  to  debate  them. 
The  flexibility  of  this  approach  is  not 
only  attractive,  it  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  necessary  role  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  against  the  continuous 
encroachments  of  the  executive. 


There  is  no  question  that  Congress 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  outstaffed  and 
outgxumed  by  the  executive  branch  for 
years,  even  for  decades.  The  executive 
branch,  with  our  permission  and  our 
appropriations,  has  become  the  most  sig- 
nificant force  in  the  conception,  devel- 
opment and  enactment  of  new  substan- 
tive programs.  This  is  not  right.  The 
stark  fact  is  that  neither  Ccmgress  nor  its 
committees  has  the  capability — without 
total  reUance  on  the  informational  and 
analytical  resources  of  the  Executive — 
of  developing  coherent  Federal  pro- 
grsuns,  or  of  effectively  overseeing  them. 

I  want  a  strong  and  more  effective 
Congress.  What  if  Congress  had  equipped 
itself  before  the  1960's  to  analyze  and 
weigh  the  \mderlyiiig  policies  proposed 
by  the  Executive?  Foreign  policy  assump- 
tions that  we  now  know  were  questiona- 
ble went  unchallenged  by  a  Congress  used 
to  acquiescing  to  the  administration.  We 
might  not  have  avoided  this  tragic  war. 
but  the  effort  might  have  changed  the 
nature  of  the  conflict. 

Under  the  simple  concept  of  checks 
and  balances,  the  people  are  ill  served  by 
a  legislative  branch  that  neglects  its  ob- 
ligation to  counter  the  other  branches. 
Competition  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  is  inevitable,  and 
must  exist  without  regard  to  poUtical 
party  in  control  of  either  branch.  The 
question  is:  Will  we  equip  oiu^lves  to 
hold  up  our  end? 

The  proposals  before  us  today  have 
been  tried  and  found  helpful  in  a  num- 
ber of  State  jurisdictions.  In  the  assem- 
bly of  my  home  State  of  California,  for 
instance,  a  rules  committee,  with  much 
the  same  functions  as  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  hsis  been  delegated 
responsibility  for  determining,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  number  and  compensa- 
tion of  staff  personnel,  the  allotment  of 
office  si}ace  and  equipment,  postage, 
phone,  and  most  other  housekeeping  ac- 
tivities. 

The  assembly  rules  committee  is,  of 
course,  controlled  by  the  majority  p>arty, 
but  it  has  acted  responsibly  to  strength- 
en the  legislature  without  partisan  fa- 
voritism. 

The  key  to  the  California  Rules  Com- 
mittee's success  Is  the  degree  of  consul- 
tation with  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties that  precedes  its  actions.  The  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  which  the  committee 
operates  has  had  a  positive  effect  on  the 
quaUty  of  the  staff  effort  throughout  the 
assembly.  Unqualified  people  are  no  long- 
er selected  for  assembly  staff  positions 
because  of  careful,  bipartisan  review. 

California's  use  of  a  system  such  as 
proposed  in  House  Resolution  457  has 
freed  the  assembly's  fioor  for  more  im- 
portant concerns,  and  has  beefed  up  the 
assembly's  ability  to  effectively  compete 
with  the  Governor.  I  will  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  California  Legislature 
was  recently  rated  the  most  effective  in 
the  Nation,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  im- 
provement in  effectiveness  came  in  recent 
years  as  the  rules  committee  provided  the 
necessary  support  for  its  members. 

But  California  has  not  been  the  only 
State  to  recognize  the  value  of  delegating 
its   housekeeping   responsibilities    to    a 
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body  aUe  to  cope  with  problems  after 
study  in  depth  on  a  basis  If  Decenary, 
rather  than  crowding  honsdceepliif  mat- 
ters on  the  floor  ealendais.  nilnols.  New 
York.  Ohio,  and  Texas  have  aU  adcqrted 
procedures  more  or  less  the  same  as 
House  Resolution  457  proposes  for  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  capitalize 
on  the  experience  of  our  State  govern- 
ments, that  is  what  federalism  is  all 
about.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
the  oanunlttee  In  onhaw^ng  the  inde- 
pendenee  and  stature  of  the  legislative 
bnunch  of  the  Federal  Goremment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waccon- 
m). 

Mr.  WAOOONNESl.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
mwiiljem  of  the  committee,  this  House 
of  Representatires  established  the  House 
Committee  on  AdministratioD  as  the 
housekeeping  committee  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  it  is  entirely  ap- 
pr(H>riate  that  this  House  give  to  the 
committee  they  established  authority 
commensurate  with  their  responsibility. 
The  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Ifembers  of  this  House  want  this 
committee  to  have  this  authority.  The 
problem  is  the  majority,  or  maybe  too 
many  at  least,  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  unwilling  to  do  something  on 
tlie  record  that  might  be  interpreted  as 
having  done  something  for  themselves. 
Let  us  face  up  to  this  thing  like  men. 
If  any  man  who  sits  in  this  House  was 
a  member  of  that  committee,  as  25  Mem- 
bers are  at  the  present  time,  they  would 
resent  the  implication  that  they  would 
ever  act  except  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  tax- 
payers. I  would  if  I  still  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  as  I  once  did. 

The  idea  that  turning  over  to  this 
committee  will  of  itself  automatically 
bring  about  inordinate  increases  in  some 
of  the  allowances  available  to  us  is  with- 
out merit,  because  2  years  ago  this  House 
gave  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration when  I  was  chairman  of  one  of 
its  subcommittees  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish your  aUowances  for  furniture  and 
of&ce  equipment  and.  gentlemen,  those 
allowances  have  not  been  increased  since 
that  time  because  the  need  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  But  let  us  think  about  it 
in  a  little  bit  different  way. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  What 
the  gentleman  just  said  about  oflQce 
equipment  and  furniture  allowances  is 
not  only  true,  but  the  fact  is  that  thanks 
to  that  responsibility  and  the  wonderful 
work  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  did 
during  his  chairmanship,  we  embarked 
on  a  leasing  program  which  is  saving  the 
Government  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  for  that  action. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  make  one 
statement  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlman. 
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The  situation  Is  stanply  this.  Why 
should  we  in  the  legislative  kuvnch  of 
the  Government  give  a  blank  check  to 
the  executive  bran^  of  the  Government 
and  to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  their  allowances  in 
these  same  areas — ^for  telephone,  for  tele- 
graph, for  travel — for  all  these  other 
things  that  they  find  absolutely  neces- 
sary— and  thai  put  restraints  on  our- 
selves that  do  not  allow  us  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing?  It  is  Just  that  simple. 

Anybody  who  does  not  want  this  money 
can  turn  it  back,  as  in  some  instances  I 
have  been  doing,  and  in  some  instances 
many  of  you  [H-obably  have  been  doing. 
But  every  one  of  these  districts  are  dif- 
ferent. Every  man  operates  his  ofBce  in 
a  somewhat  different  way.  So  what  ap- 
plies to  one  Is  not  necessarily  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  others.  We  have  rural  dis- 
tricts, we  have  urban  districts,  we  have 
inner-city  districts,  districts  have  grown 
in  the  last  10  years.  This  committee  is 
responsible.  They  are  the  duly  con- 
stituted housekeeping  committee.  They 
are  responsible  people  s«it  here  by  their 
voters.  They  will,  as  they  have,  act  re- 
sponsibly, and  they  will  not  act  imder  the 
table.  What  they  will  do  win  be  known. 

My  friends,  we  will  be  making  a  ter- 
rible mistake  if  we  do  not  let  them  have 
this  authority. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  every  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  housekeeping  committee? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  in  no  respect. 
Only  to  the  extent  of  thehr  own  internal 
operations  are  they  a  housekeeping  com- 
mittee. They  are  In  no  way  a  housekeep- 
ing committee  for  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  are  over- 
sight committees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  housekeeping 
committees  in  rdation  to  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  They  are  house- 
keeping committees  to  the  extent  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration 
gives  them  authority,  but  to  no  other 
degree. 

My  friends,  I  urge  you  to  stand  up  like 
men  and  vote  for  something  you  know 
ought  to  be  voted  for. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Devine),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  suggest  to  other  Members  what 
they  should  do  on  this  resolution.  I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it  on  a  very  basic  philosophy  or 
principle.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  think  such 
tilings  involving  postage  and  involving 
stationery  and  involving  telephone  calls 
and  other  communication  services,  in- 
volving office  space  and  district  offices 
and  office  services,  involving  clerk  hire 
and  allowances  and  the  number  of  trips 
for  the  Members  and  staff— I  think  these 
are  of  interest  to  the  people  of  America, 
the  taxp»yers,  the  people  who  will  be 
required  to  pick  up  the  check. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  reflections 
whatsoever  to  make  on  this  committee.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  It,  although 
it  is  not  popular  to  be  on  this  committee. 


Either  we  give  goodies  or  we  do  not,  and 
if  we  do  not,  we  are  not  very  popular,  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  principle  as  to  whether 
oc  not  these  matters  should  be  handled 
in  the  relative  secrecy  of  a  committee 
room  and  later  published,  the  following 
day  or  in  the  following  issue  of  the  Con- 
CRKSsiONAL  RECORD,  or  Whether  they 
should  be  resolved  on  the  floor  as  most 
other  matters  are  for  the  Congress  of  this 
Nation. 

The  committee  has  not  in  the  past 
been  penurious  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
I  recall  that  13  years  ago,  when  I  came 
to  the  Congress,  we  received  one  roimd- 
trip  a  year  travel  allowance,  and  then 
it  went  to  three,  and  then  to  flve,  and 
now  it  is  one  roundtrip  per  month  while 
in  session.  I  do  not  ttiink  that  is  penuri- 
ous or  miserly  or  stingy  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  But  that  matter  was  pub- 
licly resolved.  I  think  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  nimiber  of  persons  on  the 
payroll. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  my  chahman. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hates). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  of 
the  roundtrips  to  the  districts,  I  am  not 

indicating  that  perhaps  we  need  more 

I  do  not  know— but  does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  know  what  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  allows  its  members? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  have  no  Idea. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  one  roimdtrip  per 
week. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  think 
that  is  a  meritorious  Idea  for  this  House, 
we  should  bring  it  to  the  floor  and  let 
the  Members  decide,  but  I  do  not  know 
why  25  Members  should  act  on  behalf 
of  the  435,  and  do  it  in  relative  secrecy. 
The  committee  points  out  that  on  the 
day  following  the  hearing  the  action  will 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  is  after  the  fact.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  principle  that  we  should  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  in  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

I  oppose  the  resolution  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson) .  I  also  wish  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  position  which  will  be  set 
forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford).  I  regret 
there  is  not  more  time  to  debate  this 
issue.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  with 
all  the  talk  we  hear  about  the  public's 
right  to  know,  we  propose  to  hide  from 
the  public  the  matter  of  our  allowances, 
some  of  which  are  already  too  generous. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  outset,  let  me  say  I  firmly  believe 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
adequately  paid.  Equally  Members  of 
Congress  ought  to  have  adequate  allow- 
ances for  the  proper  operation  of  their 
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offices  and  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  respcmsibiUties  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe,  however,  those  standards  in 
pay  and  allowances  can  be  better 
achieved  by  the  method  that  we  have 
used  all  the  time  that  I  have  served.  I 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  pay  we  could 
have  done  it  more  properly  under  the 
procedure  that  was  in  effect  prior  to  the 
procedure  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
I  feel  the  question  of  allowances  can  be 
properly  handled  imder  existing  proce- 
dure—not under  the  proposed  procedure 
of  House  Resolution  457. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  present  sys- 
tem has  worked.  With  few  exceptions  the 
amounts  of  the  various  allowances  in  my 
Judgment  are  adequate  today.  They  cer- 
tainly are  Inflniteh^  more  generous  than 
they  have  been  over  the  past  years.  In 
other  words,  the  House,  by  the  procedure 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  trips  back  to  the 
distilcts  where  the  Congress  pays  the 
bill. 

The  House,  under  the  present  proce- 
dure, has  adequately  increased  the  niun- 
ber  of  units  allowable  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  services. 

The  present  system  has  achieved  the 
objectives  which  I  believe  are  desirable- 
adequate  pay  and  adequate  allowances. 

There  are  some  pitfalls  that  every 
Member  ought  to  be  warned  about  in 
respect  to  this  resolution.  Members  are 
turning  over  to  25  Members  the  respon- 
sibility that  435  Members  ought  to  have. 
If  by  chance  the  committee  makes  a  mis- 
take, those  who  turned  the  responsibility 
over  to  them  will  have  to  bear  the  respon- 
slbUity  for  any  errors. 

What  are  the  possibilities?  We  must 
recognize  that  what  happens  in  the  com- 
mittee room  is  not  nearly  as  exposed  to 
the  press  or  to  the  public  as  what  hap- 
pens on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Is  it  not 
paradoxical  that  we  are  demanding  more 
public  opportunity  to  see  what  goes  on  in 
many,  many  areas,  and  on  this  we  are  in 
effect  changing  the  rules  so  there  is  less 
public  exposure? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  On 
that  point  I  respectfully  argue  that  the 
gentleman  is  in  error.  Under  the  present 
procedure  all  of  these  matters  are  priv- 
ileged. There  has  been  In  the  past  no 
history  of  public  hearings  on  them,  and 
no  advance  notice  in  the  Record,  as  I 
assure  my  distinguished  friend  there  will 
be  in  the  future.  The  activities  in  the 
future,  because  of  the  commitment  which 
is  made  in  the  report  and  in  this  colloquy, 
will  be  better  known  than  ever  in  the 
past,  I  assxire  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 
The  procedure  is  just  reversed  under 
what  is  recommended  in  the  resolution. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  vote  by  the  435 
Members  of  the  House.  The  responslbiMty 
under  this  resolution  falls  precisely  on 
25  Members  and  cannot  be  revoked  unless 
we  change  the  provisions  of  this  res- 
olution. 


The  public  information,  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  resolution,  comes  after  the 
fact,  not  before  it. 

Let  me  point  out  something  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Michigan  Legislature  quite 
recently.  The  Michigan  Legislature  ap- 
parently turned  over  to  a  relatively  small 
committee  broad  housekeeping  responsi- 
bilities. Certain  actions  were  taken  by 
the  committee  beneficisa  to  the  Members. 
The  press  did  not  know  about  it.  The  pub- 
lic did  not  know  about  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Bylr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  me  3  additional 
minutes,  for  debate  purposes? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  debate  only  I  yield  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  a  maximum  of 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  telling  a  story  about  the  Michigan 
Legislature.  The  legislature  gave  to  a  very 
small  number  of  its  members  broad 
housekeeping  authority.  This  very  small 
group  went  out  and  added  some  very  nice 
extra  allowances  to  all  of  the  members. 
The  members  accepted  them. 

The  difficulty  was  there  was  no  pub- 
licity given  to  these  added  benefits.  Final- 
ly the  press  foimd  out  about  it.  There 
were  headlines  all  over  the  State  of 
Michigan  which  condemned  every  mem- 
ber, not  Just  the  members  who  signed  the 
contract  for  the  additional  benefits.  The 
exposure  to  the  public  and  to  the  press 
was  very,  very  harmful  to  the  legislative 
branch  as  a  whole. 

I  fear  this  could  happen  to  this  House 
under  the  procedure  recommended  in 
this  resolution.  For  that  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  it. 

I  will  stand  up  and  be  coimted  on  any 
justifiable  increase.  I  believe  the  record 
will  indicate  I  have.  But  I  want  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  making  that  decision  on 
my  shoulders,  not  transferred  to  25  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  minority  leader 
for  yielding. 

I  do  raise  one  question  on  this.  Cer- 
tainly the  authority  given  here  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
no  sense  relieves  the  full  House  of  the 
responsibility  for  what  occurs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules — and  I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self— ^let  us  say  if  this  committee  ran 
away  with  its  new-found  authority,  then 
I  am  sure  that  through  a  resolution  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  the  Committee 
cm  Rules,  that  could  very  quickly  be 
pulled  back  into  line.  I  do  not  Interpret 
this  as  turning  over  complete  authority 
to  25  people. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
agree  that  the  final  authority  still  rests 
in  the  House  and  through  resolutions  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  there  would  be 
ample  ways  to  correct  any  erroneous 
mistakes  made? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  an- 
swer the  gentleman  from  California. 

In  theory  he  is  correct,  but  the  prac- 
ticalities of  the  situation  are  that  once 
this  authority  is  given  to  this  committee, 
25  Members  out  of  435,  it  \(ill  never  be 
retrieved  by  the  House  as  a  whole  until 


and  unless  there  is  a  scandal.  I  think  the 
better  way  to  avoid  that  scandal  is  to 
require  these  additional  benefits  be  voted 
(m  in  the  House  by  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  That  is  why  I  oppose 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrleld  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  House  some  of  the 
things  that  this  committee  does  now. 

We  have  jurisdiction  over  all  electrical 
and  mechanical  equipment.  That  has  not 
run  wild.  We  now,  in  the  last  3  months, 
have  had  jurisdiction  over  the  House 
restaurant  which  was  subsidizing,  to  use 
the  press  term  for  Members — and  I 
might  say  for  the  press,  also,  because  I 
see  as  many  of  them  down  there  as  I  do 
anybody  else — which  was  subsidizing  its 
operations  to  the  tune  of  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  We  have  reversed  that, 
and  in  the  last  month  we  cut  that  deficit 
in  half.  I  think  we  may  wipe  it  out  alto- 
gether. 

I  had  on  my  desk  last  week — and  I  do 
not  think  I  signed  it  and.  if  I  did,  I  wiU 
take  my  name  off  it — a  request  for  four 
new  electric  typewriters  for  the  press 
corps.  We  fiu-nish  them,  the  poor  tax- 
payers do,  and  not  these  wealthy  news- 
papers. 

I  am  on  a  parking  committee  and  we 
cannot  get  parking  space  for  our  em- 
ployees in  the  Capitol  because  we  have 
too  many  parking  spaces  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press. 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 

This  committee  has  been  responsible. 
I  like  to  think  we  have  been  more  than 
responsible  and  have  picked  up  some  of 
the  slack  aroimd  here. 

I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  not  going  to 
become  irresponsible  if  it  gets  tills  ad- 
ditional housekeeping  task.  This  is  the 
committee  that  made  the  investigation 
in  the  Adam  (^ajrton  Powell  affair.  I 
happened  to  be  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  think  we  acted  respon- 
sibly there.  I  just  happen  to  know  that 
the  California  Legislature,  which  was 
rated  by  a  group  from  the  press  as  the 
highest  and  best  in  the  coimtry.  gives  its 
members  certain  perquisites  through  a 
committee  like  this. 

When  I  came  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  paid  their  own  phone  bills. 
Some  of  you  new  Members  do  not  know 
that,  but  we  did.  We  have  done  some- 
thing about  that. 

Who  checks  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  who  checks  on 
their  travel?  You  get  on  any  airplane 
going  to  Europe,  and  if  you  are  traveling 
tourist  class,  just  walk  up  to  the  flrst- 
cl&ss  section,  and  I  promise  you  that  90 
percent  of  them  are  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The  Founding  Fathers  talked  about  a 
coequal  system  of  three  divisions:  the 
judicial,  the  legislative,  and  the  execu- 
tive. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  legislative 
branch  is  equal  to  the  executive  branch? 

Do  you  know  what  I  found  out?  I  think 
I  told  the  House  this  the  other  day.  We 
are  still  talking  about  how  much  a  oom- 
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puter  bill  retrieval  computer  system  Is 
going  to  cost — and  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  it  be  established  and  ask  for  money 
for  it.  but  do  you  know  what  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  done? 
They  are  renting  a  computer  in  order  to 
give  them  Instant  retrieval  on  the  prog- 
ress of  any  bill  pending  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  I  did  not  hear  anyone  down 
here  shedding  any  tears  for  the  poor  tax- 
payer, and  you  can  bet  that  if  they  do 
it,  every  branch  of  Government  will  do 
it,  but  we  have  not  done  it  for  ourselves. 
We  hobble  ourselves  and  handicap  our- 
selves and  then  we  cry  because  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  able  to  push  us  around. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  always  get  it  re- 
ported when  there  is  a  little  pushing  done 
on  the  other  side.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey — I  cannot  think  of  his  name 
at  the  moment — 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
think  that  is  my  distinguished  colleague 

(Mr.  PRCLINGHtTTSEN)  . 

Mr.  HATS.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the 
Democrat  (Mr.  Oallaohkr).  I  do  not 
know  why  I  could  not  think  of  his  name, 
because  he  sits  near  to  me. 

Mr.  Gallaghxr  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  the  other  day  to 
bar  any  further  aid  to  Pakistan,  except 
economic  aid,  until  the  situation  in  West 
Bengal  was  settled.  And,  do  you  know 
what  the  Washington  Post  did  in  an  edi- 
torial yesterday?  They  said  that  the  For- 
em  Affairs  Committee  had  been  Te- 
formed  by  the  vigorous  chairmanship  of 
four  young  Members  who  had  been  ele- 
vated in  the  committee  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  by  adopting  the  Hansen  of 
Washingtcui  committee  report.  I  think 
that  was  my  amendment.  However,  they 
gave  these  four  Members,  all  of  whom 
are  friends  of  mine,  credit  for  the  Paki- 
stan amendment  and  never  moitioned 
Mr.  Oallaghxs's  name. 

You  know  when  they  talk  about  the 
unwinking  eye  of  CBS,  they  have  a  point. 
We  are  seeing  some  of  it  today.  They  said 
that  when  the  House  faced  the  unblink- 
ing eye  of  CBS  the  House  blinked,  and  it 
did;  it  did. 

Now,  you  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  do  a 
modest  amount  for  ourselves. 

Do  not  blink. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noth- 
ing in  mind  at  the  moment  that  this 
committee  is  going  to  do,  but  if  it  hap- 
pens, as  some  Members  tell  me  it  is  go- 
ing to  happen — that  this  new  Postal  Cor- 
poration says  to  you,  "Boys,  your  offices 
in  the  post  ofOce  buildings  will  not  be 
available  to  you  and  get  out."  I  hear  they 
are  going  to  do  it.  Then,  you  will  have  to 
go  out  on  the  market  and  rent  office 
space,  you  may  come  to  the  committee 
and  say,  "Why,  boys,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  for  me?  Am  I  going  to  have  to 
pay  this  out  of  my  own  pocket"? 

Further,  what  if  Mr.  Blount'g  corpora- 
tion raiaes  the  amount  of  postage  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  is  abusing  its  preroga- 
tives, why  does  not  the  Congress  pull  the 
string  rather  than  let  those  officials  get 
away  with  it?  That  scarcely  entitles  us 
here  to  reiieat  the  abuse. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  say  that  it  entitles 
us  to  repeat  any  mistake.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  we  ought  to  computerize  and 
equip  ourselves  at  least  as  much  as  does 
the  executive  branch  in  order  to  find  out 
the  information  which  we  need. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
over  the  years  make  some  statements 
on  these  House  administration  resolu- 
tions and  I  have  found  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  many  things  which  he  has 
said  in  the  past.  Most  of  them  have  had  a 
very  incisive  and  clear  ring  to  them. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  resolution.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  popular  or  not.  I  think  my 
credentials  as  a  member  of  the  economy 
bloc  are  reasonably  well  established  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  I  would  lose  them 
on  this  vote  any  way. 

First  of  all,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  does  have  a 
vote  because,  in  effect,  you  will  have  to 
vote  on  each  one  of  these  items  when 
you  use  or  decline  to  use  the  allotments, 
authorizations,  clerk-hire,  reimburse- 
ments or  what  have  you  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. In  other  words,  if  you  vote 
against  further  staff  employment  and 
then  use  the  clerk-hire  authorizaUon.  you 
have,  in  effect,  voted  for  it  regardless  of 
what  you  say  here  or  do  today.  I  might 
lose  some  votes  by  voting  for  this  resolu- 
ticm  but  I  have  confidence  in  the  com- 
mittee members  and,  further,  I  do  not 
need  to  use  any  authorization  I  consider 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man will.  The  gentleman  is  exactly  right 
and  I  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass anyone,  but  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  the  pay  increase— 
and  I  had  a  little  record  prepared  iy 
the  Clerk's  office— were  the  first  ones  to 
sign  up  for  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I,  frankly, 
find  myself  in  that  position.  I  at  one  time 
voted  against  an  additional  clerk-hire 
allotment,  but  2  years  later  I  used  that 
staff  allotment.  My  point  is  that  by  using 
the  clerk-hire  authorization  I  voted  for 
this  authorization  no  matter  what  the 
recorded  vote  might  show. 

So  I  say  we  do  have  a  vote  because, 
when  we  decide  individually  to  use  or  not 
use  the  telephone  allowance,  the  district 
office  allowance,  travel,  clerk-hire  or 
other  office  allotments  under  the  super- 
vision of  House  Administration,  we  are 
voting  "yes"  or  "no"  regardless  of  what 
the  record  shows  here.  So  I  am  willing  to 
vote  in  that  way,  "yes"  or  "no"  on  any 
changes  you  make.  And  I  might  add  that 
I  bftve  returned  a  niunber  of  my  allot- 


ments tn  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  where  they  are  uimecessary  in  the 
operation  of  my  congressional  office. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  aware  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  returning  money  and  I  would  say 
to  you  that  I  am  not  using  all  of  my  clerk- 
hire  at  the  moment,  and  I  have  no  one 
from  my  committee  in  my  office,  and  I  am 
not  using  all  of  my  district  office  ex- 
pense at  the  moment — although  the  tele- 
phone company  that  serves  my  office 
went  before  the  public  utility  commis- 
sion in  Ohio  and  asked  for  a  30 -percent 
increase,  and  I  may  have  to. 

I  have  said  a  thousand  times  that  that 
public  utility  commission  in  Ohio  is  mis- 
named, they  ought  to  knock  the  word 
"PubUc"  out  of  it  and  call  it  the  "Utility 
Commission  of  Ohio"  and  I  know  that 
they  are  going  to  get  an  increase. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
merely  point  out  that  in  listening  to  the 
debate,  that  I  feel  sis  one  Member  that  I 
do  have  a  vote  regardless  of  whether  we 
turn  these  decisions  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  or  we 
do  not,  because  if  I  do  not  use  the  allot- 
ments then  I  have  voted  against  it,  and  if 
I  do  use  it  then  I  have  voted  for  it.  All 
too  many  of  my  colleagues  are  good 
losers.  They  vote  publicly  against  these 
allotments  and  then,  being  good  losers, 
they  go  ahead  and  use  the  precise  allot- 
ment they  opposed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution is  a  disgrace.  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  view  expressed  Iqr  so  many  that  we 
as  representatives  of  the  people  can  prop- 
erly delegate  responsibility  to  set  the 
allowances  of  our  office  to  a  committee 
or  any  other  group  than  ourselves.  This 
is  the  sort  of  action  which  inevitably  re- 
flects discredibility  upon  representative 
government.  I  do  not  know  whether  devi- 
ousness  is  intended,  but  it  certainly  will 
result  and  we  shall  rue  this  day. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question-was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  233,  nays  167,  not  voting  33, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  Mo.  199] 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andenon. 

CaUf. 
AnderaoD, 

Tenn. 
Annimzlo 
Ashbrook 


AaplnaU 

BadUlo 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

BeU 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Bogg« 


Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brook* 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burleaon,  Tez. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
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Byrne,  Pa. 

Hawkiiu 

Peyser 

CabeU 

Haya 

Pl<*]« 

Caffery 

HMMTt 

Pike 

rarey,  N.T. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Pooai 

Camay 

Helatoakl 

Preyor.  N.C. 

CaM7,T«K. 

Hewlflraon 

FTloe.m. 

Chamberlain 

HlckB,Maas. 

Pryor.Ark. 

Chiabolm 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Pucindd 

Claik 

Boean 

PurceU 

Clay 

Hollfleld 

Rangel 

CoUler 

Howard 

Rees 

CoUlns,!]!. 

HuU 

Beuaa 

Cony  era 

Ichord 

Biegle 

Corman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roberts 

Cotter 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Crane 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Roe 

Culver 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Boncallo 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Karth 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Danlelaon 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Davia,  Ga. 

Kazen 

Bostenkowskl 

DavlB.  B.C. 

Kluccynaki 

RouaH 

Delaney 

Koch 

Rousselot 

DeUums 

Landrum 

Roy 

Denbolm 

Leggett 

Roybal 

Dent 

Lennon 

Runnels 

Dlggs 

Lent 

Ryan 

Dom 

Link 

St  Germain 

Dow 

Long.  Md. 

Sarbanes 

Dowdy 

McClure 

Scbeuer 

Downing 

McOormack 

Schwengel 

Drlnan 

McDonald. 

Seiberllng 

Dulakl 

Mich. 

Shipley 

Eckhardt 

McFaU 

SIkes 

Edmondaon 

McKay 

Slsk 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  McKlnney 

Slack 

EUberg 

McMillan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Evans.  Colo. 

Macdonald, 

Staggera 

FaaoeU 

Mass. 

Stanton, 

Pish 

Madden 

James  V. 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Foley 

Marxoll 

Stephens 

Ford. 

Meeds 

Stokes 

WUllam  D. 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Fountain 

Mlkva 

Stubblefleld 

Fraaer 

MlUer.  Calif. 

SvUllvan 

Frenzel 

MUl8,Ark. 

Symington 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Minlsh 

Taylor 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Teague,  Tex. 

Puqua 

Mlnshall 

Thompson,  N.J 

GallflanakU 

MoUohan 

Tleman 

Gallagher 

Mf^i^fLggn 

UdaU 

Garmatz 

Montgomery 

miman 

Gaydofi 

Moorbead 

Vanlk 

Glalmo 

Morgan 

Veysey 

Gibbons 

Morse 

Vlgorito 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Waggonner 

Orasso 

Murphy,  ni. 

Waldie 

Gray 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Watte 

Green.  Oreg. 

Natcher 

White 

Green.  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Whltten 

OrlfBn 

Nix 

WUson, 

Orlfflths 

O'Hara 

Charles  H. 

Hagan 

O'Konski 

wcdfr 

Hamilton 

G'NelU 

Wright 

Hanley 

Passman 

Wyatt 

Hansen.  Idaho    Patman 

Wydlw 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   Patten 

Yates 

Harrington 

Perkins 

Young.  Tex. 

Hathaway 

Pettis 
NAYS— 167 

Zablockl 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Coughlln 

Harvey 

Andrews, 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hastings 

N.Dak. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Archer 

Dellenback 

Hlllls 

Arends 

Dennis 

HortoB 

Asp  In 

Derwlnskl 

Hunt 

Belcher 

Devlne 

Hutchinson 

Bennett 

Dickinson 

Jaooba 

Betts 

Duncan 

Jarman 

BevllI 

duPont 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Blester 

Dwyer 

Jonas 

Blackburn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Keating 

Boland 

Erlenborn 

Keith 

Bow 

Kiw.h 

Kemp 

Bray 

Eshleman 

King 

Brinkley 

Flndley 

Kuykendall 

Brotzman 

Fisher 

Kyi 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flowers 

Landgrebe 

BroyhiU.  N.C. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  LatU 

Buchanan 

Porsythe 

Lloyd 

Burke,  Fla. 

Frellnghuysen    Lujan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Frey 

McClory 

Byron 

Oettys 

McCoUlster 

Camp 

Goldwater 

McDade 

Carter 

Ooodllng 

McBwen 

Cederberg 

Gross 

McKevltt 

Clancy 

Orover 

Mahon 

Clausen, 

Oubser 

MallUard 

Don  H. 

Oude 

Mann 

Clawson,  Del 

Haley 

&Iartln 

HaU 

Matbias,  Calif. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Colmer 

Hammer- 

Michel 

Conable 

actamldt 

Mmer.  Ohio 

Conto 

Hanba 

Mms,Md. 

UImR 

Moaher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

Pelly 

Pimle 

Poage 

Pofl 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QvUllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid.IlL 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 


Booney.  H.T. 

Ruppo 

Rutli 

Satteilleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steele 


Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Tbompaon,  a*. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wbitehurst 

WldnaU 

WigglXiS 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Zwach 
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Abzug 


Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

Baker 

Blanton 

CeUer 

Chappell 

de  la  Garza 

DIngeU 

Douohue 


Edwards.  La. 
Evins,Tenn. 
Flynt 

Hftnna 

Hoamer 

Hungate 

Kee 

Kyroa 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 


Mayne 

Melcher 

MltcheU 

Pepper 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stuckey 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Zion 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoxmced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IIll- 
uols  against. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Baker 
against. 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  for,  with  Mr.  Zion  against. 

Mr.  Banna  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr,  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Melcher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mra.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ch^pell  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.    Dlngell    with    Mr.    Donohue. 

Mr.  P^per  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  699,  VESSEL  BRIDGE-TO- 
BRIDGE  RADIOTELEPHONE  ACT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  549  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  549 

Retail  ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ck>mmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
699)  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  certain 
vessels  while  navigating  upon  specified  waters 
of  the  United  States.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 


eries, the  blU  sbaU  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  blU  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
prevloiis  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amftndments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  goitleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colur)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Quillkn)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^Kaker.  House  Resolution  549 
provides  an  (H>en  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  8.699. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require  a  sys- 
tem of  bridge-to-bridge  radiotelephone 
communication  on  certain  vessels  in 
specified  waters. 

For  a  number  of  years  certain  whistle 
signals  have  been  required  by  law;  how- 
ever, there  have  been  problems  of  fail- 
ure to  understand  them,  failure  to  hear 
w  respond,  and/or  failure  to  establish 
direction  and  nature  of  source. 

From  1965  to  1969.  there  were  309  col- 
lisions involving  618  vessels  of  the  type 
which  would  be  covered  by  this  legisla- 
tion. These  collisions  resulted  in  115 
deaths  and  some  $20  million  in  pnv- 
erty  damage. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  the  following 
vessels  while  navigating: 

Power-driven  vessels  of  300  gross  tons 
or  more: 

All  passenger  vessels  of  100  gross  tons 
or  more,  carrying  one  or  more  pas- 
sengers for  hire; 

All  towing  vessels  26  feet  or  more  in 
length  at  the  waterline;  and 

All  dredges  or  similar  vessels  likely  to 
obstruct  navigation. 

All  such  vessels  would  be  required  to 
have  a  radiotelephone  capability  to 
transmit  and  receive  information  on  a 
frequency  designated  by  the  FCC.  The 
communications  equipment  would  be 
used  exclusively  by  the  master  or  person 
in  charge  of  the  vessel,  or  the  pilot.  A 
listening  watch  must  be  maintained  con- 
tinuously while  the  vessel  is  navigating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  House  Resolution  549 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of 
S.  699,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require 
radiotelephones  on  certain  types  of  ves- 
sels using  the  navigable  waterways  of  the 
United  States. 

Currently  ships  signal  to  each  other 
using  a  system  whistle  signals.  Often 
these  signals  are  not  heard,  or  are  mis- 
imderstood.  This  problem  with  the  pres- 
ent sit^ial  system  is  clear  when  vessel 
collision  statistics  are  examined.  Be-, 
tween  1965  and  1969  some  618  vessels 
were  involved  in  collisions  which  resulted 
in  115  deaths  and  some  $20  million  in 
property  damage.  Most  of  these  collisions 
could  have  been  avc^ed  if  the  vessels 
involved  had  been  able  to  "talk  directly" 
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to  each  other  and  know  precisely  where 
each  was  and  where  each  was  going.  The 
statistics  further  reveal  that  most— 95 
percent— of  the  coUlslaos  hav^  Involfed 
tankers,  freighters,  and  large  towing 
vessels. 

The  bill  requires  that  radiotelephones 
be  installed  and  operable  on  all  vessels 
of  300  gross  tons  or  larger,  and  all  tow- 
ing vessels  26  feet  or  longer  at  the  water 
line.  Such  equipment  is  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  vessel's  master  or  pilot  in 
charge  of  the  movement  of  the  vessel. 

The  legislation  will  not  require  any 
additional  cost  to  the  Oovemment,  ex- 
cept a  cost  of  about  $300  per  vessel  to 
equip  all  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  vessels  with  the  required 
equipment.  Total  cost  will  be  about 
$500,000. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  bill 
is  supported  by  the  departments  involved, 
although  the  Navy  would  like  to  have  an 
exemption  added  for  the  Navy  uatil  July 
1,  1975,  by  which  date  they  believe  they 
can  have  all  ships  so  equipped.  Other  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  no  prob- 
lems meeting  the  effective  date,  which  is 
6  months  after  regiilations  are  promul- 
gated to  Implement  the  act. 

B4r.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  long  over- 
due and  the  rule  should  be  adopted  and 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  furtiier  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDE51ATION 
Oy  HJt.  4354,-MOTOR  BUS  WnyTH 
LIMITS  ON  THE  INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  546 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  54« 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reMlve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4354)  to  amend  section  127  of  title  23  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  relating  to  vehicle 
width  limitations  on  the  Interstate  System, 
In  order  to  Increase  such  llmlUUons  for  mo- 
tor buses.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  blU  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
•haU  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Coaunlttee  cm  Public  Works  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for  the 
puriMse  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
slderatton.  the  Coounlttee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  blU  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  dwnand  a  separate  vote  In  tbe 


House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  at  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
Bubctltute.  Tlie  previous  question  shaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Anduson)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Bto.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith),  i>endlng  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  546 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HH. 
4354  to  provide  vehicle-width  limitations 
on  the  Interstate  System.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that  it  shaU  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  4354  is  to  amend 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to 
increase  by  6  inches  the  width  limitation 
for  motor  buses  operating  on  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Under  present  Federal  law,  buses  wider 
than  96  inches  are  prohibited  from  op- 
erating on  the  Interstate  System  except 
in  those  States  or  locaUties  where  the  op- 
eration of  wider  buses  was  lawful  on 
July  1,  1956.  The  maximum  width  of 
buses  permitted  to  use  Federal-aid  high- 
ways other  than  the  Interstate  System  is 
regulated  exclusively  by  the  States. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  tran- 
sit fleet  and  practically  all  new  transit 
buses  are  102  inches  wide.  The  wider 
buses  are  used  in  the  major  cities 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  not 
only  safer  but  have  far  more  comfort 
than  the  buses  96  inches  wide  because  of 
the  differences  in  tires,  brakes,  suspen- 
sion, and  height. 

This  is  permissive  legislation  that 
would  authorize  each  State  to  permit  the 
use  of  102-inch  buses  on  its  Interstate 
System.  A  number  of  States  have  al- 
ready passed  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Anderson)  has  adequately 
explained  House  Resolution  546  and  I 
concur  in  his  remarks  and  Join  therein. 

I  would  simply  like  to  state,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  trucks.  We  have  had  a  bill  up  a 
couple  of  times  before  having  to  do  with 
trucks  and  buses  to  allow  additional 
weight  on  rear  axle  of  the  trucks,  the 
length  and  so  forth.  This  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  two  Presidents  were 
reportedly  opposed  to  that  particular 
biU. 

This  measure  has  to  do  merely  with 
buses.  It  would  extend  the  width  from  96 
to  102  inches,  which  is  6  inches  wider, 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  only. 
The  cities,  counties,  and  States  can  still 
control  their  own  highway  requirements. 
Most  buses  are  now  at  that  particular 


width.  In  fact,  there  are  some  22,000  such 
buses  now  in  use  nationally,  and  if  they 
can  use  certain  city  and  county  streets, 
and  cannot  then  get  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  it  puts  them  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  states  that 
it  has  to  be  a  safe  operation  from  the 
standpoint  that  it  is  permissible  where 
the  lanes  are  12  feet  wide,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  the  use  of  such  buses 
would  be  unsafe  and  their  use  could  not 
be  made  safe  by  the  promulgation  of 
safety  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule.  I  think  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwencel),  who 
has  filed  minority  views,  and  I  believe  he 
has  sent  several  letters  to  Members  ex- 
plaining his  position.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly oppose  the  bill  or  offer  some 
amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  guess  it  is  pretty  well  known  to  the 
House  that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
this  legislation,  and  I  think  I  will  present 
some  good  argmnents  in  support  of  my 
position.  I  shall  not  oppose  the  rule.  I 
hope  as  we  enter  the  debate  we  will  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
the  inadeqiiacies  that  are  presented. 

I  point  out  the  administration  has  not 
endorsed  the  bill.  They  are  not  in  favor 
of  it,  and  there  are  scHne  good  reasons 
that  will  be  presented  for  that  position. 
I  will  vote  against  the  rule  because  I  feel 
strongly  about  this  legislation,  but  I  will 
not  insist  on  a  rollcall  vote.  I  hope  you 
will  listen  attentively  to  some  of  the  facts 
and  some  of  the  pertinent  issues  that  are 
inv(rfved  and  then  let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speako-, 
I  have  no  further  requests  tm  time.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  rectmsider  was  laid  cm  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  T«i- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VESSEL   BRIDGE-TO-BRIDGE 
RADIOTELEPHONE  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
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mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  699)  to  require  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  COMMTTRE  OT  THE  WHOLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  699,  with  Mr.  Rees 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tttte  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  tbe  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Keith)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  support  of  this  bridge- 
to-bridge  radiotelephone  legislation.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require  the  exist- 
ing capability  and  the  monitoring  of  a 
system  of  bridge-to-bridge  radiotele- 
phone commimication  on  certain  vessels 
while  navigating  on  the  inland  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  require  "hat  all  power- 
driven  vessels  of  300  gross  tons  and  up- 
ward while  navigating,  all  passenger  ves- 
sels of  100  gross  tons  and  upward,  carry- 
ing one  or  more  passengers  for  hire  while 
navigating,  all  towing  vessels  of  26  feet 
or  more  in  length  while  navigating,  and 
all  dredges  or  similar  vessels  likely  to 
obstruct  navigation  have  a  radiotele- 
phone cai>ability  to  transmit  and  receive 
navigational  information  on  a  frequency 
or  frequencies  designated  by  the  Peoeral 
Commimlcations  Commission  in  consul- 
tation with  other  appropriate  agencies. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
radiotelephone  communication  system 
between  bridges  of  vessels  is  presently 
used  voluntarily  on  a  widespread  basis. 
For  example,  it  has  been  used  voluntarily 
for  several  years  now  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  and  in  the  Delaware  River  and 
Delaware  Bay  area  and,  in  fact,  many 
vessels  on  all  our  waters  volimtarily  carry 
this  capability. 

However,  I  stress  the  point  that  its 
usage  until  now  has  been  strictly  volun- 
tary. S.  699  would  make  usage  of  radio- 
telephones a  mandatory  requirement. 
Some  may  ask  if  this  capability  has  been 
used  voluntarily  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success,  why  should  it  now  be  manda- 
tory? As  an  answer  to  this,  I  would  like 
to  point  to  the  tragic  collision  which 
occurred  in  January  imder  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

At  that  time,  two  tankers,  the  Arizona 
Standard  and  the  Oregon  Standard  col- 
lided and  the  result  was  the  spillage  of 
over  half  a  million  gallons  of  oil  poured 
into  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  incident  indicated,  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  necessity  for  not  only  a  man- 
datory bridge-to-bridge  radiotelephone 


capability,  but  the  necessity  that  a  con- 
tinuing listening  watch  be  maintained 
on  this  radiotelephonic  system.  This  bill 
would  require  a  continuous  listening 
watch  on  the  mandatory  radiotelephone 
equipment. 

In  the  collision  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
just  mentioned,  the  two  vessels  were 
equipped  with  common  radiotelephone 
channels  and  both  had,  in  fact,  com- 
municated with  the  harbor  advisory  sta- 
tion. However,  one  of  the  two  vessels 
had  either  secured  her  radio  or  shifted 
to  some  other  chaimel.  so  that  the  other 
vessel  was  unable  to  communicate  with 
her.  ITie  most  modem  and  eflBcient  radio 
equipment  in  the  world  is  of  little  use  if 
no  one  is  listening. 

This  bill  really  requires  two  things: 
First,  that  the  radiotelephone  equipment 
must  be  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel ;  and, 
second,  that  a  continuous  listening  watch 
is  maintained  on  this  equipment  while 
the  vessel  is  navigating.  This  radiotele- 
phone equipment  is  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  the 
vessel. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  legislation  are  essential  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  increased  col- 
lisions on  our  inland  waters  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  all  my  colleagues  for  this 
necessary  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  passage  of  S.  699,  the  Vessel 
Brldge-to-Bridge  Radiotelephone  Act. 

On  Etecember  15,  1969.  nearly  identical 
legislation  was  favorably  considered  in 
this  body  but  failed  to  become  law  before 
the  close  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  in- 
stances where  legislation  such  as  is  pro- 
posed here  would,  if  in  law,  have  pre- 
vented serious  injury  to  vessels,  their 
crews,  passengers  and  cargo — and  to  the 
ecology  of  the  coastal  zone  where  the 
collision  occurred.  But  the  most  recent 
instance  and  most  startling  evidence — is 
a  west  coast  tragedy  that  occured  in 
January  of  this  year.  On  January  18, 
1971,  almost  directly  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  in  dense  fog,  two  American- 
flag  tankers,  the  Oregon  Standard  and 
the  Arizona  Standard  groped  their  way 
toward  the  Golden  Gate,  the  one  out- 
bound from  the  Richmond  terminal,  the 
other  heading  for  the  same  refinery  with 
a  full  load  of  oil.  Both  ships  were 
equipped  with  radar. 

Each  was  imder  the  command  of  an 
experienced  captain  intimately  familiar 
«dth  those  waters.  And  yet  they  coUided 
with  sufQcient  force  to  spill  over  one- 
half  million  gallons  of  oil.  Locked  to- 
gether, they  drifted  slowly  into  the  Bay 
as  the  oil  spread  rapidly  to  the  shores, 
and  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  along  60 
miles  of  the  coast.  Only  the  moderate  size 
of  these  ships — 10,000  gross  tons — smsJl 
by  international  tanker  standards — pre- 
vented the  total  destruction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

San  Frsmcisco  Is  imique  among  our 
ports  in  having  a  harbor  advisory  radar 
operated  by  the  Coast  Guard.  I  must 
stress  the  term  "advisory"  since  the  Coast 
Guard  does  not  yet  have  authority  to  di- 
rect vessel  movements.  On  the  morning  of 
January  18,  the  harbor  radar  opera- 
tor was  in  radio  communication  with  the 


Oregon  Standard  and  Arizona  Standard. 
Minutes  before  the  collision,  each  ship 
was  clearly  visible  on  his  radar  screen. 
Althoufl^  both  ships  were  equipped  with 
radiotel^hones,  one  ship,  the  Oregon 
Standard,  apparently  turned  its  set  off 
during  the  final  crucial  minutes  preced- 
ing the  collision.  The  Coast  Guard  radio 
operator  was  therefore  unable  to  contact 
the  Oregon  Standard. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  require  that  all  ships  of  300  gross 
tons  and  upward,  all  towing  vessels  of  26 
or  more  feet  in  length,  and  all  passenger 
vessels  of  100  gross  tons  and  upward  be 
equipped  with  a  radiotelephone  located 
on  the  bridge  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
master  or  person  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 
It  must  operate  on  a  specific  frequency 
designated  by  the  FCC  for  the  exchange 
of  navigational  information  between 
ships. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  two 
Standard  tankers  were  equipped  with  ra- 
diophones operatins  oa  a  common  fre- 
quency. There  was  no  requirement,  how- 
ever, that  anyone  turn  the  set  on  and 
listen  or  that  it  be  located  on  the  bridge 
within  reach  of  the  master  or  pilot.  Had 
there  been  such  a  requirement,  as  is 
contained  in  this  legislation,  this  tragedy 
might  have  been  averted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
C^LARK)  has  fully  described  the  details  of 
this  legislation;  however,  I  would  like  to 
commmt  on  two  points  before  closing. 

The  first  concerns  the  continuous  lis- 
tening watch  requirement  of  section  5. 
The  report  of  your  committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  discusses  the 
special  problem  of  pilots  guiding  foreign- 
flag  vessels  into  American  ports.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  in  many  instances  pilots 
wiU  carry  with  them  a  portable  radio- 
telephone as  authorized  in  section  5  of 
the  bill,  and  that  the  pilot's  radiophone 
may  be  the  only  one  on  the  ship's  bridge 
capable  of  operating  on  the  frequency 
required  by  this  legislation. 

The  pUot  may,  however,  be  required  to 
use  his  phone  tb  contact  a  tug  or  call 
ahead  to  the  pier  to  arrange  for  dock- 
ing. During  the  time  the  pilot  switches  to 
a  different  frequency  to  make  such  calls, 
the  vessel  will  be  in  violation  of  the  law, 
since  a  continuous  listening  watch  can- 
not be  maintained. 

The  Coast  Guard  may  grant  exemp- 
tions to  cover  these  situations  under  the 
authority  of  section  7  of  the  legislation 
when  it  is  determined  that  marine 
safety  will  not  be  adversely  affected.  It 
is  my  understanding,  however,  that  such 
exemptions  will  be  granted  only  after 
thorough  scrutiny  and  will  clearly  delin- 
eate the  waters  or  portims  of  a  channel 
where  the  pilot  may  shift  frequencies  for 
business  communication. 

The  Coast  Guard,  of  course,  will  not 
grant  such  exonptions  for  waters  where 
c(Higested  traffic  is  conunon,  where 
adverse  weather  conditlcms  prevail,  or 
where  visibility  is  reduced  due  to  natural 
topography  or  manmade  ofaetructions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  burden  of  this 
legislation  f  aUs  on  the  ship  and  not  the 
pilot.  Every  ship  entolng  our  waters 
should  be  equipped  with  this  relative 
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inexpouive  devtee.  I  urge  the  Coast 
Guard  and  tbe  DqMurtment  of  Trangpor- 
XtMoa  to  WOTk  vigorously  throngfa  IMCO 
to  secure  an  Intematlanal  radio  telephone 
convention. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  oom- 
moit  on  the  term  "ezcIusiTe  use"  as 
employed  in  section  5  of  the  biU.  I  inter- 
pret this  phrase  literally  and  do  not 
anticipate  that  this  legislation  wiU 
require  the  employment  of  additional 
personnel  on  a  ship's  bridge.  The  radio- 
tdeiAxme  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
person  conning  the  ship.  It  should  be 
located  where  he  can  po^onally  main- 
tain the  regiiired  listening  watch  and 
within  his  reach  so  that  he  can  person- 
ally reqxind  to  an  incoming  call  or  initi- 
ate contact  with  approaching  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  a  vital 
step  fo^ard  in  maritime  safety.  Tour 
committee  now  is  holding  hearings  <m  a 
companion  bill,  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation today  and  the  Port  Safety  bill  in 
the  near  future  wiU  help  to  insure  that 
the  needs  of  commerce  can  be  met  with- 
out further  degradation  of  our  marine 
envtrMunent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gMitleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD) ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MATTiTJARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  substantial  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  but  many  of  us  are  very 
mudi  concerned  about  navigational  safe- 
ty in  our  ever-increastngly  congested  in- 
land waterways  and  harbors.  I  take  this 
very  brief  time  only  to  express  my  great 
interest  in  it,  because  recently  we  have 
had  a  nimiber  of  collisions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  one  in  particular  where  two 
tankers  collided  under  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  presented  a  real  hazard  to  the 
ecology  of  the  bay.  which  Is  in  enough 
difficulty  already. 

I  would  also  say  that  In  our  committee 
we  have  several  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  hope  will  be  forthcoming 
very  soon,  which  ought  also  to  contribute 
to  navigational  safety  in  our  crowded 
bays  and  harbors  and  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Gaxkatz)  . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  to 
my  colleagues  concerning  the  bill  now 
before  m  for  consideration  and  passage. 
S.  699,  would  require  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce 
vessel  collisions  and  other  marine  mis- 
haps by  requiring  the  existing  capability 
and  the  monitoring  of  this  capability  of 
bridge-to-bridge  radiotelephone  systems. 
In  simple  terms,  the  master  or  pilot  or 
perscHi  in  charge  of  the  vessel  on  the 
bridge  would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone at  his  elbow  and  communicate 
with  his  counterpart  on  an  approaching 
vessel  with  respect  to  navigational  infor- 
mation and  intentions  as  to  vessel 
movements. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  began  work  on  this 
legislation  in  1968,  when  I  introduced  a 


bill  to  require  radtotdqibMMK  od  bsidges 
oi  all  vtswla  in  aar  watexs.  The  commit- 
tee's efforts  were  hitcnctfied  in  January 
of  1M0,  when  the  adminlstratloa  sub- 
mitted an  executive  eommunlcation  cov- 
ering the  subject  matter.  Hearings  were 
cosiducted  In  the  91st  Congress  and  HJl. 
6971  was  reported  out  by  our  committee 
and  passed  the  House  on  December  16, 
1969. 

The  evidence  and  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearings  before  our  committee  and 
on  the  Senate  side  indicated  the  need 
for  this  bill  and  we  fed  that  this  legis- 
lation adequately  meets  the  requirement, 
without  imposing  an  unreasonable  cost 
or  administrative  burden  on  either  the 
Government  or  private  oiterprise. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sxtlli- 
VAK),  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mrs.  SDLUVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  S.  699.  This  bill  will  make  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
much  safer.  It  is  late  in  coming  and 
badly  needed. 

Just  as  we  are  confronted  with  prob- 
lems in  our  urban  centers  and  ever-in- 
creasing fatality  rates  on  our  highways — 
due  to  increased  population  and  increas- 
ed mobilization — ^we  are  being  faced  with 
a  siizJlar  problem  in  our  ports,  harbors, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  other  navigable  waters. 
For  the  changing  times  have  made  their 
impact  there  as  well. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  amount 
of  legislation  that  has  gone  into  making 
our  cities,  airlines,  and  roads  safer,  but 
in  the  same  respect  there  has  been  a 
dearth  of  legislation  in  the  area  that  this 
bill  covers. 

Safety  legislation,  like  all  other  legis- 
lation, has  its  opposition.  But  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  men  who  sail  these  ves- 
sels and  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  crew,  passen- 
gers, and  cargo  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  Many  of  those  who 
win  be  regulated  under  this  bUl  already 
realize  the  need  for  radiotelephone 
bridge-to-bridge  voice  communication 
and  have  vountarlly  installed  radiotele- 
phones on  their  vessels.  At  this  time,  the 
Great  Lakes  hav3  been  volimtarily  using 
bridge-to-bridge  radiotelephones  for  37 
years,  and  there  are  also  voluntary  port 
radiotelephone  systems  in  existence  in 
the  Baltimore-Chesapeake  Bay  area  and 
in  port  areas  on  the  west  coast,  includ- 
ing San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego.  Puget  Sound,  the  Oregon  coast, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  On  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts,  you  have  the  Dela- 
ware River,  the  Hudson  River,  lower 
Missisippi  River,  Houston  Ship  Channel. 
Sablne-Neches  Waterway,  Galveston. 
Tex.,  city  channel,  Newark  Bay,  Tampa 
Bay  and  Harbor,  and  the  New  York  Har- 
bor area,  as  well  as  other  waterway  areas. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  great  steps  have 
been  made  already  in  this  direction  vol- 
untarily by  those  who  operate  on  our 
navigable  waters. 

As  I  stated  previously,  very  few  hills 
are  fortunate  enough  to  become  law 
without  scnne  sort  of  difference  of  opinion 


or  oppositioR.  And  here  may  be  some 
here  today  who  can  present  Boglcal  argu- 
ments as  to  why  one  class  of  vessel  or  one 
geographical  area  diond  be  excluded  and 
they  could,  in  support  of  their  airument, 
present  admirable  safety  records  n^ch 
would  Indicate  JustiflcatUiD  for  an  ex- 
clusion imder  this  bill. 

To  these  people.  I  can  only  say  that 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
records  in  the  past,  but  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  not  only  to  deal  with  the 
hazardous  conditions  of  the  present  but 
also  to  deal  with  the  potentially  hazard- 
ous conditions  which  prevail  today 
as  well  as  the  hazardous  conditions  which 
present  themselves  in  the  future.  We 
know  what  has  happened  to  our  cities 
and  on  our  roads  because  preventive 
measures  were  late  in  coming  and  we  also 
know  that  corrective  legislation  would 
not  be  necessary  if  there  had  been  pre- 
ventive legislation  first.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  fully  endorse  this  biU  and  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  committee, 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

MUHPHY)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
mem,  S.  699  would  require  certain  ves- 
sels to  have  a  radiotelephone  capability 
to  receive  sind  transmit  navigational  in- 
formation, and  would  apply  to  all  power- 
driven  vessels  of  300  gross  tons  and  over 
100  tons  and  over  vessels  carrying  pas- 
sengers for  hire,  and  all  towing  vessels 
over  26  feet  in  length. 

Further,  the  bill  would  require  that, 
while  navigating,  a  continuous  listening 
watch  be  maintained  over  the  radiotele- 
phone by  the  master  or  person  in  charge 
or  the  person  designated  to  pilot  the 
vessel.  The  bill  prescribes  that  the  radio- 
telephone is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
master  or  designee,  and  that  additional 
crew  are  not  to  be  added  for  this  piupose. 

I  and  members  o^  the  Conamittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
labored  for  some  time  over  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  belief  that  it  can  provide  an 
added  measure  of  safety  in  our  ports  and 
harb(M^.  However,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  bill  which  troubled  me  as  being  un- 
necessary. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  legislation, 
the  Coast  Guard  and  others  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  excellent  safety  record 
of  the  passenger  vessels  operating  in  our 
inland  waterways  and  in  our  harbors. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  felt  it  would  per- 
haps be  unnecessary  to  include  the  class 
of  passenger  vessels  of  100  tons  and  above 
which  eventually  were  written  into  the 
bill.  I  believe  their  safety  record  negates 
any  argument  in  favor  of  including  these 
vessels;  and  I  feared  that  the  new  re- 
quirement would  be  construed  so  as  to 
compel  tbe  operators  to  add  an  addi- 
tional man  to  the  bridge  watch  (tf  such 
vessels,  raising  costs  in  operations  that 
are  often  marginal  in  achieving  profits. 
I  was  therefore  pleased  that  that  report 
on  the  biU  No.  92-346  made  it  perfectly 
clear  m  page  5: 

The  committee  would  Uke  It  cl*»r\j  under- 
stood that  It  U  not  tb«  lutentkA  of  this 
legislation  ttutt  an  extra  man  be  added  to 
the  crew  to  operate  this  equipment. 
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Indeed,  the  language  of  the  bill  and  lt» 
legislative  history  Indicate  not  only  that  the 
radiotelephone  equipment  required  by  this 
bill  should  be  operate<?  by  the  master,  mate 
or  person  In  charge  of  the  vessel  In  the  wheel- 
house,  but  that  In  some  other  person  were 
added  to  the  crew  for  this  purpose,  It  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  this  connection  the  Coast  Guard 
indicated  that  not  only  do  they  not  envision 
such  an  addition  of  vessel  personnel,  but  they 
would  regard  It  as  being  highly  undesirable. 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  deleting  this 
class  of  vessels  from  the  legislation,  we 
have  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
legislation  does  not  require — or  desire — 
additional  personnel  to  operate  the  new 
radiotelephone. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucoi) . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  (Chairman,  during 
the  period  of  deliberation  and  prepara- 
tion of  this  legislation,  I  had  very  seri- 
ous misgivings  about  at  least  one  serious 
effect  of  this  bill.  That  is  the  necessity  of 
employing  additional  personnel  working 
economic  hardship  on  boat  lines. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  there  must  be  a  constructive  pur- 
pose for  legislation.  However,  during  the 
period  of  deliberation  in  the  commit- 
tee that  imderstanding  was  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  provision  requiring  this 
additional  equipment  on  a  class  of  vessels 
that  have  a  safety  record  without  peer. 

We  in  New  York  have  the  Circle  Line, 
which  has  as  its  president  a  Mr.  Frank 
Barry,  who  has  been  operating  that  line 
for  some  30  years  without  a  single,  soli- 
tary accident.  It  is  a  line  that  has  made 
262,000  trips  around  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty without  an  incident.  It  is  a  line  that 
has  made  a  trip  around  Manhattan, 
which  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  made,  and  enjoyed,  some  50,000 
times  without  an  accident.  This,  mind 
yoii,  without  a  single  taxpayer's  dollar 
as  a  subsidy — in  this  day  of  foreign  ship- 
building. Mr.  Barry  continues  to  build 
his  ships  in  American  shipyards. 

He  runs  a  tight  ship  with  integrity  and 
diligence.  Rather  than  be  burdened,  he 
should  be  lauded  and  encouraged.  The 
Circle  Line  safety  record  should  serve 
as  an  example  for  all  shipping  companies 
to  emulate. 

In  view  of  the  aforementioned,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  in  committee  that  any 
action  on  our  part  that  would  impose  any 
costs  or  restrictions  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  ill  advised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  subcommittee,  together  with 
my  coUeague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy). We  advocated  our  position  there. 
I  would  not  have  been  in  a  position  today 
to  support  this  bill  but  for  the  language 
and  for  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  position  which  we  main- 
tained. I  am  gratified  by  the  language 
which  I  read  in  the  report.  No.  92-346, 
wherein  it  says  very  cleso-ly: 

The  bill  indicates  that  the  radiotelephone 
required  by  this  act  is  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  the  person  designated  by  the  master 
or  person  In  charge  to  pilot  or  direct  the 
movement  of  the  vessel,  and  so  forth. 

Our  concern  was  that  additional  per- 
sonnel would  be  employed  as  a  result  of 


this  legislation.  I  was  assured  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  this 
was  not  the  intent.  I  am  confident  this 
is  not  the  Intent.  My  concern  was  really 
with  the  labor-management  relationships 
in  the  New  York  area.  Absent  the  reas- 
surance I  find  in  the  report  and  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  itself,  I  would  continue 
to  have  that  same  concern. 

Mr.  C7LARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  (TLARK.  Because  of  your  insistence 
and  that  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy),  this  is  included 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  address  one  question,  just  for 
further  clarification  and  in  order  to  get 
it  in  the  Record,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  ? 

Mr.  CXARK.  Surely. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  It  is  in  your  contempla- 
tion that  this  legislation  does  not  require 
any  additional  personnel? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIACKJI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  This  radio- 
telephone, based  upon  my  understanding 
of  the  hearings  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  is  designed  for  a  listening 
watch  of  the  captain  and  that  to  add 
another  person  in  the  wheelhouse  would 
create  a  distraction.  At  all  times  the 
specific  attention  of  the  captain  is  di- 
rected to  this  radiotelephone.  Now  with 
reference  to  the  particular  boats  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  addressed  himself 
and  which  have  not  had  an  accident  in 
30  years  of  operation,  this  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional radiotelephone  that  will  be  in 
those  wheelhouses.  This  is  an  extra  pre- 
caution that  I  think  was  really  intended 
for  towing  vessels  where  the  vast  num- 
ber of  accidents  were  on  a  nationsd  basis. 

I  think  the  Coast  Guard  statistics 
show  that  there  were  three  accidents  in 
5  years  involving  vessels  of  300  tons 
or  less  in  the  passenger  carrj-ing  capcu:- 
ity  on  a  national  basis;  of  course,  none 
of  them  in  New  York.  But  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me  and  perfectly  clear  to  the 
committee  and  now  to  the  House  that  the 
listening  watch  of  the  captain  himself  is 
the  intent  of  this  particular  radiotele- 
phone in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
for  his  very  fine  and  detailed  explana- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  putting  my  mind  at 
rest  by  providing  what  I  feel  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  process  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  effect  of  legislation  not  only 
in  this  country  but  throughout  the  world 
as  it  touches  the  people.  Of  course,  I 
know  in  talking  about  the  operations  in 
aoid  around  New  York  Harbor  it  may 
seem  to  be  quite  a  parochial  interest,  but 
the  point  has  universal  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  taking  this  particular  action 
that  I  am  deUghted  to  support. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Cludrman,  I  yield  such 


time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pxllt)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  rise  in 
support  of  8.  699. 

Ihis  bill  would  require  radiotelephones 
on  all  foreign  and  domestic  vessels  of 
300  gross  tons  and  upward,  passenger 
vessels  of  100  gross  tons  and  upward,  and 
towing  vessels  of  26  feet  or  over  in  length, 
when  they  are  navigating  in  Q)ecified 
area;  it  also  includes  dredges  and  fioat- 
ing  plants  engaged  in  operations  which 
are  likely  to  restrict  or  affect  the  naviga- 
tion of  other  vessels. 

The  bni,  although  requiring  a  radio- 
telephone, provides  that  a  portable  radio- 
telephone satisfies  the  requirement  of 
the  act.  The  major  difference  between 
this  bill  and  H.R.  6971,  the  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  91st  Congress, 
is  the  requirement  for  a  constant  Usten- 
ing  watch.  The  prior  bill  allowed  the 
master  or  person  in  charge  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  radiotelephone  on  other 
authorized  frequencies  whenever  there 
was  no  risk  of  collision. 

This  change  to  a  constant  listening 
watch  has  met  with  full  accord  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  most  industry  and 
labor  organizations,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  any  increase  in  inconvenience  which 
the  requironent  may  occasion  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
safety  it  will  afford. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  significant  that 
the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  the  authority  to  issue  exemp- 
tions from  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  if  he  considers  that  marine  naviga- 
tional safety  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected or  where  a  local  conmiunicatlon 
system  fully  compUes  with  the  intent  of 
this  concept  but  does  not  conform  in  de- 
tail. This  gives  administrative  fiexibility 
which  makes  the  measure  a  much 
stronger  piece  of  legislation.  Thas,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  worthwhile 
and  needed  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen-  . 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leggrtt). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  few  questions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
passed  out  this  important  leglslaticm. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  for  chairing  this  Important  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  recall,  the  bill  is  in  response,  in 
large  part,  to  the  recent  collision  that 
many  of  us  from  the  committee  investi- 
gated in  California,  the  collision  of  the 
Standard  Oil  tankers  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  that  had  radiotelephones. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain to  me  how  this  bill  would  have 
avoided  the  collision  that  occurred  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  where,  allegedly,  the 
tankers  have  the  kind  of  equipment  that 
is  called  for  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 
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Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Both  Of  these  ships  that 
collided  had  radiotelephones  that  vould 
be  made  necessary  through  the  passage 
of  this  bin.  However,  this  bUl  makes  it 
mandatory  that  there  is  a  vatch  co  board 
listcsiing  at  all  times.  There  was  not  at 
the  time  of  the  collision.  One  of  the 
vessels  did  not  have  its  radiotelephone 
turned  on.  and  the  other  one  did. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  As  I  recall,  they  had 
the  radio  tuned  in  on  different  channels 
and  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  this 
legislation  would  actually  require  by  reg- 
ulation that  a  common  freQueiu:y  be 
listened  to  by  vessels  transgressing  cer- 
tain Inland  waters  where  they  would 
choose  to  control  the  trafQc;  la  that 
correct? 

ISx.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Also  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  at  the  time  of  this  collision  we 
had  the  Coast  Guard  monitoring  by 
radar  the  actual  collision  as  it  took  place. 
What  would  this  bill  add  to  the  Coast 
Ouaitfs  authority,  if  any,  to  control  the 
vessels  if  they  had  such  monitoring  ac- 
tivity going  on? 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that;  that  is  in  the  coast  and 
harbor  safety  bin. 

Mr,  LEOOETT.  So  that  we  are  not 
going  the  full  distance  in  this  legisla- 
tion? We  are  not  covering  water  traffic 
as  we  control  air  traffic  with  the  air 
traffic  controllers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  understand  the 
chairman  indicates  that  we  are  hold- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  that  would 
look  Into  water-trafBe  contrtri  which 
would  actually  give  authority  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  or  other  agencies,  over  the 
trafBe  In  some  of  these  congested  inland 
haitwrs? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  gentleman  is  cwrect. 

Mr.  IfOOElT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  ttie  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  answers.  I  think  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pin^xise  of  the 
radiotelephone  bill  is  to  reduce  vessel 
collision.  Ttott  Intent  is  to  lessen  the  many 
deaths  and  allay  the  high  cost  in  pn^)- 
erty  damage.  In  addition,  given  the  pres- 
ent stress  on  clean  environment,  the 
radiotelephone  bill  would  protect  our 
harbors  and  coastlines  from  disastrous 
oil  q;>illage,  fire,  and  other  tainted 
accidents. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
have  been  considering  bridge-to-brl4ee 
radiotelephone  legislation  over  the  past 
4  years. 

During  this  period,  it  has  become  clear 
that  a  mandatory  radiotelephone  system 
is  essential  to  safe  marine  navigation.  On 
March  16,  1968,  the  cargo  vessel,  the  SS 
African  Star  collided  in  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  M/V  Midwest  Cities. 
Twenty-ooe  Uves  were  lost.  Ti^  National 
Tranagportation  Safety  Board,  who  in- 
vestigated the  accident,  found  that  the 
probable  cause  of  edUistan  was  the  lack 
of  a  common  radiotelepfaone  frequency 
on  the  two  wels. 

The  most  recent  and  near  tragic  col- 


lision occurred  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
January  18,  1971.  The  Arisona  Standard 
and  the  Oregon  Standard  ooUided  in  a 
thick  bay  fog  near  the  OcUken  Oate 
Bridge.  The  result  was  the  spillage  of 
over  a  half  million  gallons  of  oil  that 
soon  coated  the  water  and  washed  upon 
the  beaches.  The  real  cost  of  the  clean 
up  operation  even  now  cannot  be  deter- 
mined: in  fact,  the  long-range  effects  of 
the  oil  spill  on  the  ec<dogy  o^  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  coastline  will  be  ua- 
known  for  many  years. 

I  along  with  other  Congressmen  and 
local  citizens  investigated  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  collision.  One  major  cause  of 
collision  was  once  again  the  lack  of  a 
bridge-to-brldge  radtotelqihane  commu- 
nication  aboard  both  vessels. 

The  radtoteleiihone  bill  would  put  an 
end  to  such  costly  neglect.  It  would  in- 
sure that  a  radiotelephone  be  mandatory 
navigation  equipment  installed  on  cer- 
tain vess^  and  a  continuous  listening 
watch  maintained. 

As  such,  in  Ught  of  every  committee 
and  department  report  and  from  my  own 
investigations,  I  believe  this  legislaticHi  is 
essential  to  reverse  the  rising  trend 
toward  increased  vessel  collisian.  Thus, 
a  radiotelephone  system  should  be  im- 
posed that  will  reduce  the  possibility  of 
collision  and  chaos  and  increase  marine 
safety  on  oar  Inland  waters. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  blessed  in  many  ways 
by  nature.  We  do  not  have  earthquakes 
with  the  frequency  or  the  resulting  loss 
of  lives  as  CUle  or  Turkey,  or  floods  such 
as  Pakistan,  or  famines  such  as  India. 
Our  catastrt^hes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  result  of  human  ernMr  rather  than 
acts  of  God. 

The  complicity  of  our  economy,  our 
technology,  and  our  way  of  life,  how- 
ever, make  us  more  susceptible  to  those 
types  of  catastrophes  which  are  at- 
tributable to  human  error.  Fortunately, 
we  can  reduce  the  rides  we  are  con- 
fronted with  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  at  the  mercy  of  nature.  Safety  is 
our  solution.  S.  699,  is  a  bill  to  prevent 
loss  of  life  and  propoty  cm  aai  naidgable 
waters.  It  is  the  product  of  4  years  of 
work,  not  only  Iqr  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  also  the  many  In- 
terested agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Four  years  is  a  long 
time,  especially  when  there  is  a  need  for 
legislation  and  that  need  grows  and 
makes  itself  more  apparent  daily.  For- 
tunately, the  work  has  been  done  and  not 
only  do  we  have  a  bill  to  present  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration,  we  have  a 
good  bill — a  bill  whose  immense  value 
may  never  be  completely  apparent  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  count  the  numbo: 
o£  collisions  which  will  be  avoided  be- 
cause of  this  bill,  or  the  lives,  property 
damage,  or  suffering  which  will  never  be- 
come a  sta^  reality  because  of  this  bill. 

In  closing,  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
S.  699  is  a  despoately  needed  bill  to 
rectify  a  desperately  dangerous  situation, 
and  I  fully  endorse  it. 

Mr.  ANESRSON  of  Califoniia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  699.  a 
bill  which  would  require  certain  vessels 
to  have  radiotelephone  capability  to  re- 


ceive and  transmit  navigational  informa- 
tion between  vessels  navigating  on  the 
Inland  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  tragedies  of  recent  years,  involving 
vessels  on  the  inland  waters  which  have 
resulted  in  great  loss  of  life  as  well  as 
extreme  iHt>perty  damage,  demand  such 
legislation.  Some  14  years  ago  the  pas- 
senger vessel  Andrea  Doria  and  the 
Stockfiolm  collided  off  the  coast  of  Long 
Island  resulting  in  many  deaths.  Since 
that  time  we  have  seen  the  collisions  of 
two  tankers  in  New  Yoik  harbor,  and  are 
wtil  aware  of  the  destructive  fires  in  the 
Mississippi  River  resulting  from  colUsions 
between  oceangoing  vessels  and  tow 
boats.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  was 
no  effective  communication  between  the 
vessels  involved. 

Most  recently  In  the  San  Francisco 
harbor  the  oil  tanker  Oregcn  Stand- 
ard collided  with  the  Arizona  Standard 
with  resulting  massive  pollution  along 
the  beaches  and  shmreline.  I  was  pai-t  of 
a  special  investigating  subcommittee 
which  investigated  the  tragedy  of 
February  8,  1971. 

The  two  vessels  which  collided  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  were  equiived  with 
common  radio  channds  and  both  had  in 
fact  communicated  with  the  harbor 
advisory  station.  However,  one  of  the  two 
vessds  then  either  secured  its  radio  or 
shifted  to  some  other  channel  so  that 
the  other  vessel  was  imable  to  com- 
municate with  her.  Spillage  of  over  half 
a  million  gallons  of  oil  resulted.  In  this 
case  as  well  as  the  aforementioned  mis- 
haps, it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
failure  to  OMnmunicate  was  a  major  ele- 
ment. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Each  of  these 
agencies  is  strongly  aware  of  the  need  for 
effective  safety  measures  in  the  vessels 
traveling  our  Inland  waters. 

The  specific  pinpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
require  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mas- 
ter or  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  ship 
a  continuous  listening  watch  on  a  desig- 
nated frequency.  The  bill  would  apply  to 
all  power-driven  vessels  of  300  gross  tons 
or  more,  all  passenger  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons  or  more,  all  towing  vessels  of  26  feet 
or  more  in  length,  and  all  dredges  or 
similar  vessels  likely  to  obstruct  naviga- 
tion. The  requirement  would  apply  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  in- 
side the  lines  which  mark  the  inland  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States.  The  bin  does 
not  envision  the  replacement  of  existing 
radio  facilities  nor  the  presence  of  any 
additional  personnel  on  board. 

EXXMPTION    PKOVISION    IN    SPXCXFIC    INSTAMCES 

One  of  the  strongest  considerations 
calling  for  more  lenient  legislation  in 
special  instances  is  that  certain  types  of 
vessels  have  admirable  safety  records. 
For  example,  tuna-fishing  vessels,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  the  American 
Tunaboat  Association,  have  not  t>een  in- 
volved in  any  ship  collision  casualty  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Serious  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  these  vessels  are 
not  likely  to  create  the  safety  problems 
which  S.  699  seeks  to  reduce. 
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Tuna- vessel  owners  and  operators  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  safety 
record.  However,  the  committee  has  felt 
that  matters  such  as  these  can  best  be 
dealt  with  administratively. 

The  intention  of  the  bill  is  not  to  leg- 
islate strictly.  The  bill  aUows  the  Secre- 
tary to  issue  exemptions  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  if  he  should 
consider  that  safety  will  not  be  adversely 
affected.  He  may  also  make  exceptions  in 
cases  where  a  local  communications  sys- 
tem complies  with  the  Intent  of  legisla- 
tion but  does  not  conform  in  detail.  In 
this  regard,  tuna  vessels  and  other  ves- 
sels with  good  safety  records  can  make 
application  to  be  exempted. 

There  are  many  shortcomings  in  the 
present  sound-warning  signals.  The  en- 
actment of  this  bill  could  significantly 
reduce  waterway  accidents.  The  require- 
ment of  bridge-to-brldge  radiotele- 
phones is  important  and  urgently  needed 
to  enhance  safer  navigation  of  vessels  in 
U.S.  waters. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  for  passage  of  S.  699  as  only  the 
first  in  a  series  of  steps  which  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
those  who  not  only  crew  America's  ves- 
sels, but  the  thousands  of  residents  along 
waterways  who  are  imperiled  daily.  I  am 
happy  to  see  this  bill  come  before  the 
House.  Since  I,  in  January  1969,  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure,  HJl.  5189,  after 
a  series  of  potentially  dangerous  inci- 
dents on  the  Houston  Ship  Channel. 

While  Report  No.  92-346  by  Chairman 
Garkatz  covers  in  detail  some  of  the 
disasters  which  have  happened  during 
the  past  several  years  on  oiu'  waterways, 
such  as  the  Andrea  Doria  collision,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  a  situa- 
tion which  has  possibly  a  much  deadlier 
I>068lbllity  than  any  of  those  mentioned — 
the  situation  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  live  along  a  heavily  traveled 
waterway  upon  which  millions  of  pounds 
of  dangerous  and  noxious  products  move 
daily,  such  as  the  Houston  Ship  Channel. 

The  north  side  of  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel,  at  that  time,  lies  within  the 
eighth  district  of  Texas,  which  I  repre- 
sent. Since  the  Texas  Legislature  redls- 
trlcted  the  State  in  May,  both  sides  of 
the  channel,  with  its  scoi-es  of  refineries 
and  petrochemical  plants,  will  lie  within 
the  eighth  district.  So  you  can  see  that  I 
have  a  particular  concern  about  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel,  and  I  have  long 
had  a  deep  interest  in  its  safety. 

At  a  public  hearing  in  Houston  on 
February  17,  1969,  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Mr.  Pat  J.  Neely,  Jr.,  of  the 
Houston  pilots,  testified  that  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  all  the  dangerous 
and  noxious  chemicals  which  move  in  in- 
terstate commerce  move  on  the  Houston 
ship  channel.  Mr.  Neely  was  referring 
to  the  total  tons  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce, not  the  total  number  of  the  vari- 
ous compounds.  Vessels  carrying  these 
chemicals  move  between  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  such  as  Galena  Park.  Chan- 
nelvlew.  and  Baytown  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chtumel  and  Pasadena.  Deer  Park, 
and  LaE>orte  on  the  south  side.  You  can 
Imagine  what  a  disaster  might  occur 
should  a  collision  between  two  vessels  re- 


lease chemicals,  which,  when  mixed  with 
the  atmosphere,  create  a  lethal  blanket 
over  these  communities. 

To  fiuther  complicate  matters  and 
multiply  the  danger,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  two  vessels  carrying  differ- 
ent compounds  might  collide,  and  the 
mixing  of  the  two  chemicals  possibly 
could  set  off  an  explosion  and  holocaust 
that  would  make  the  Texas  City  disaster 
of  April  1947  sound  like  a  firecracker.  In 
a  meeting  2  years  ago  with  Commander 
Al  Rose,  the  Coast  Guard  commander  in 
the  Port  of  Houston,  I  was  told  that  in- 
dividual barges  carry  many  of  these 
dangerous  and  noxious  materials  within 
sQ)arate  holds,  and  this  poses  an  even 
more  dangerous  situaticm  should  a  col- 
lision occur.  Rear  Adm.  Ross  Bullard, 
commandant  of  the  8th  Coast  Guard 
District  in  New  Orleans,  has  warned  the 
Port  Authority  of  Houston  that  the  ship 
channel  is  literally  a  "floating  wick." 

While  a  mishap  on  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  in  September  1969  certainly 
does  not  rank,  as  far  as  disasters  are 
concerned,  with  those  eniunerated  in 
Chairman  Gakmatz'  repcMrt,  I  would  like 
to  cite  it  as  an  example  of  what  possibly 
could  happen  should  vessels  continue  to 
use  the  antiquated  system  of  whistles. 
At  that  time,  the  British  freighter,  the 
Christiane.  collided  with  a  tug  on  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel,  spilling  gasoline 
into  the  channel.  At  the  subsequent 
Coast  Guard  inquiry,  the  captain  and 
pilot  of  the  freighter  said  it  used  whistle 
signals,  but  that  the  tug's  pilot  did  not 
respond  to  the  signals.  The  skipper  of 
the  tug  reported  he  heard  no  whistle  sig- 
nals at  all.  If  they  had  had  bridge-to- 
bridge  communication,  it  is  possible  that 
this  coUision  might  have  beoi  averted. 

As  I  said  earlier,  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure will  be  only  the  first  small  step  in 
such  a  safety  program.  President  Nixon, 
in  a  message  in  1970,  lu-ged  approval  of 
a  waterway  safety  program.  One  section 
of  his  message  called  for  enactment  of 
the  legislation  we  are  discussing  today. 
Another  would  have  required  a  radar 
surveillance  system  on  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel,  amcmg  other  waterways,  to 
make  it  easier  to  monitor  ship  move- 
ments. It  would  resemble  the  air  traffic 
reporting  systems  now  in  use  at  airports. 
Congress,  however,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
approve  appropriations  for  this  progiam. 

Not  only  is  there  an  ever-present  dan- 
ger to  persons  living  along  the  waterways 
from  fire  and  explosion,  but  collisions  of 
tankers  carrying  petroleum  products  are 
a  danger  to  the  environment,  as  report 
No.  92-346  points  out.  And,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  total  aggregate  of  oil  spilled 
upon  our  waters  from  uimoticed  and 
unreported  spills  may  be  a  far  greater 
damage  to  the  environment  than  the 
large  ones,  such  as  the  spill  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  and  the  Chevron  spill 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  instance,  Tex- 
as officials  estimate  that  oil  companies 
spilled  25,480  barrels  of  oil  into  puUic 
waters  during  1964,  most  of  it  coming 
from  barges.  This  means  that  1,070,160 
gallons  of  oil  polluted  Texas  waters  com- 
pared with  the  700,000  gallons  at  Santa 
B€trbeu«  and  the  850,000  gallons  Chevron 
spilled  in  the  gulf. 

At  the  public  hearing  on  the  Houston 


ship  channel  in  1969,  many  officials  rec- 
onunended  deepening  the  channel  to 
accommodate  Uie  deeper  draft  vessels, 
and  the  widening  of  the  channel  to  im- 
prove safety.  But  there  is  Just  so  much 
that  can  be  done  in  this  respect.  It  can- 
not be  widened  at  points  such  as  the  Bay- 
town  Tunnel  and  the  Washburn  Tun- 
nel, and  certainly  danger  would  continue 
to  liuic  at  these  points.  Passage  of  this 
measure  will  be  a  major  step  in  protect- 
ing the  lives,  health,  and  property  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
live  and  work  in  the  vicinity  of  our  major 
ports. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl« 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vessel  Bridge-to- 
Brldge  Radiotelephone  Act". 

Sxc.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  positive  means  whereby  the  opera- 
tors of  approaching  vessels  can  communicate 
their  Intentions  to  one  another  Uirough  voice 
radio,  located  convenient  to  the  operator's 
navigation  station.  To  effectively  accomplish 
this,  there  Is  need  for  a  specific  frequency 
or  frequencies  dedicated  to  the  exchange  of 
navigational  information,  on  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating; 

(2)  "power -driven  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel propelled  by  machinery;  and 

(3)  "towing  vessel"  means  any  commercial 
vessel  engaged  in  towing  another  vessel 
astern,  alongside,  or  by  pushing  ahead. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
7  of  this  Act — 

(1)  every  power-driven  vessel  of  three  hun- 
dred gross  tons  and  upward  while  navi- 
gating; 

(2)  eyery  vessel  of  one  hundred  gross  tons 
and  upward  carrying  one  or  more  passen- 
gers for  hire  while  navigating; 

(3)  every  towing  vessel  of  twenty-six  feet 
or  over  in  length  while  navigating;  and 

(4)  every  dredge  and  floating  plant  en- 
gaged in  or  near  a  channel  or  fairway  in 
operations  likely  to  restrict  or  affect  navi- 
gation of  other  vessels — 

shall  have  a  radiotelephone  capable  of  oper- 
ation from  Its  navigational  bridge  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  dredge,  from  its  main  control  sta- 
tion and  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing on  the  frequency  or  frequencies  within 
the  15S-162  Mega-Hertz  band  using  the 
classes  of  emissions  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commissions,  after 
consultation  with  other  cognizant  agencies, 
for  the  exchange  of  navigational  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  radiotelephone  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  carried  on  board  the  de- 
scribed vessels,  dredges,  and  floating  plants 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  Inside  the  lines  established  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  PVbruary  19,  1895 
l28Stat.  Q72)  as  amended. 

Sac.  5.  The  radiotelephone  required  by  this 
Act  la  for  the  exclusive  iise  of  the  master  or 
person  In  charge  of  the  vessel,  or  the  person 
designated  by  the  master  or  person  In  charge 
to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the  vessel. 
who  shaU  maintain  a  listening  watch  on  th« 
dwdgnated  treqaancy.  Nothing  contained 
her^n  shall  be  Intenwt*^!  *■  precluding  the 
use  of  portable  radlottieidMne  equipment  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  8.  Whenever  nullotelephone  capability 
Is  reqtiired  by  this  Act,  a  vessel's  racUot«Ie- 
pbone  equipment  shall  be  maintained  In 
effective  operating  condition.  If  the  radio- 
telephone eqvilpment  carried  aboard  a  vessel 
ceases  to  operate,  the  mxister  shall  exercise 
due  diligence  to  restore  it  or  cause  It  to  be 
restored  to  effective  operating  condition  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.  The  failure  of  a 
vessel's  radlotelepbone  equipment  shall  not, 
m  Itself,  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Act, 
nor  shall  It  obligate  the  master  of  any  vessel 
to  moor  or  anchor  bU  vessel;  however,  the 
loss  of  radlotelefdione  capability  shall  be 
given  consideration  In  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel. 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  considers 
that  marine  navigational  safety  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  or  where  a  local  conunu- 
nlcatlon  system  fully  compiles  with  the  In- 
tent of  this  concept  but  does  not  conform  In 
detail,  lasue  exemptions  from  any  provisions 
of  this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
be  considers  appropriate. 

SBC.  8.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
other  cognizant  agencies,  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  specify  operating  and  tech- 
nical conditions  and  characteristics  Includ- 
ing frequencies,  emission,  and  power  of  radio- 
telephone equipment  required  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Whoever,  being  the  master  or 
person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this  Act 
or  the  regulation,   hereunder,    or 

Whoever,  being  designated  by  the  mastor 
or  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act  to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the 
vessel,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder — 

Is  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
9600  to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Every  vessel  navigating  In  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder  is  liable 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  9500  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary  for  which  the  vessel 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  penalty  assessed  imder  this  sec- 
tion may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Sac.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ilay  1,  1971,  or  six  months  after  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  which  would  Imple- 
ment Its  provisions,  whichever  la  later. 

Mr.  CLARK  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aslc  unanimouB  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  RicoiD.  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Boccs) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rxks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  tmder 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  699)  to  require 
a  radiotelephone  on  certain  vessels  while 
naTl«ating  upon  specified  waters  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  House  Reeolu- 
ti<ni  549,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
ofthebOl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bfr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTORBUS  WIDTH  LIMITS  ON  THE 
INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  coosider- 
ation  of  the  bill  (HJl.  4354)  to  amend 
section  127  of  Utle  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  vehicle  width  limitations 
on  the  Interstate  System,  in  order  to  in- 
crease such  limitations  for  motorbuses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  THX  coMiciTTas  or  tbk  wholb 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  Jl.  4354,  with  Mr. 
Rxks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Klucztn- 
SKi)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McDonald)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Klvcztnski)  . 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  this 
distinguished  body  in  support  of  HJl. 
4354  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

As  indicated  in  the  committee  report, 
this  is  a  simple  bill  which  amends  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  (Qwration  of  buses  on  the  Interstate 
System  up  to  a  width  of  102  inches.  This 
is  an  increase  of  6  inches  over  the  present 
limit  of  96  inches. 

This  102-inch  bus  is  now  in  use  all  over 
the  country  on  trafSc  lanes  narrower 
than  those  on  the  Interstate  System. 
They  are  essential  to  the  mass  transit 
development  of  our  major  cities  and  for 
alleviating  urban  congestion.  My  own 
city  of  (Chicago  has  himdreds  of  these 
buses,  as  does  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  here 
in  Washington. 

It  is  completely  unrealistic  to  keep 
these  buses  off  the  Interstate  System  in 
the  urban  areas  when  the  Interstate 
System  is  there  with  a  much  safer  de- 


sign, and  availalde  for  keeping  these 
buses  off  the  crowded  residential  streets 
and  major  arteries. 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  make  prog- 
ress in  developing  the  best  transit  use 
possible  if  we  do  not  give  the  transit  user 
the  benefit  of  the  most  efficient  and  com- 
fortable vehicle  which  we  can  provide. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Intercity  buses 
and  their  use  on  the  Interstate  System. 
The  102-inch  intercity  buses  have  been 
used  in  Canada,  on  the  New  York  Thru- 
way,  and  on  the  Interstate  System  in 
most  of  those  States  covered  by  the 
grandfather  clause  in  the  1956  Highway 
Act. 

With  the  reduction  in  rail  passenger 
service  to  many  areas  of  the  coimtry 
which  has  recently  been  taking  place, 
there  is  a  much  greater  need  for  the 
greatest  fiexibility,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience possible  for  the  bus-traveling 
public  of  this  Nation. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  has  approved  the  102- 
inch  width  on  the  Interstate  System. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
has  testified  that  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  reports  indicate  that  there 
is  no  class  of  accidents  in  which  102-inch 
buses  seem  more  susceptible  than  other 
width  buses. 

Despite  all  of  these  items,  there  are 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
of  safety,  and  that  in  some  devious  man- 
ner that  this  bill  has  something  to  do 
with  trucks. 

The  bill  as  introduced  has  been 
amended  in  the  committee  to  provide 
that  the  wider  buses  could  only  be  oper- 
ated on  12-foot  lanes,  and  only  after  ex- 
tensive safety  studies  are  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It 
even  gives  a  veto  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  if  the  safety  studies 
prove  that  the  Intent  of  this  bill  cannot 
be  safely  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  allegations  concerning 
trucks,  I  would  emphsisize  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  bill  before  you,  HJl.  4354, 
contains  absolutely  no  reference  to  truclcs 
in  any  form  whatsoever,  and  any  attempt 
to  relate  it  to  trucks  is  pure  fantasy. 

I  reiterate,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  a  simple  biU  that  is  needed  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  system  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  other  than  those  required  for 
simple  safety  studies  and  rulemaking 
procedures. 

If  you  close  your  ears  to  the  rhetoric 
and  the  misrepresentations  that  have 
been  circulated  concerning  this  bill  and 
consider  it  on  its  own  merits,  you  can 
only  reach  one  conclusion  and  that  Is 
that  this  bill  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  transportation  system  of 
America. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  I  hope  it  is  by  an  extremely  wide 
margin. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  permis- 
sive legislation.  It  is  not  mandatory.  I 
ask  your  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  H.R.  4354.  I  agree  with  Chairman 
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Blathix  that  this  is  sound  legislation.  In 
our  d^beratiom  in  committee,  the  rda- 
tive  adverse  impacts  were  balanced 
against  the  undoubted  advantages  to  be 
derived  ttom  Increasing  the  widths  of 
buses,  and  the  latter  were  found  to  far 
outweigh  the  former.  I  should  like  to 
mention  to  you  some  of  the  principal  fac- 
tors which  influenced  our  decision: 

First.  This  is  permissive  legislation 
only.  It  does  not  compel  any  State  to 
permit  wider  buses  to  operate  on  its 
highways.  It  simply  authorizes  States 
to  permit  them  when,  as  and  if  they 
deem  the  operation  of  such  buses  to  be 
prudent,  proper,  and  safe. 

As  a  natter  of  fact,  23  States  already 
permit  the  operation  of  102-inch  buses 
on  the  Interstate  System.  Undoubtedly, 
more  will  do  so  if  this  legislation  is  ap- 
proved. But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
will  not  be  required  to  authorize  such 
use  even  if  this  bUl  does  become  the  law. 

I  am  well  aware  that  certain  Members 
feel  that,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  the 
so-called  trucldng  interests  would  ram- 
rod authorizing  legislation  through  in 
the  various  States.  Personally,  I  have 
more  confidence  in  State  legislatures 
than  that.  I  assure  you  the  legislature  in 
my  home  State  of  Michigan  can  and  does 
make  up  its  own  mind  on  the  Issues  that 
come  before  it — ^just  as  honestly  and  in- 
dependently as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does. 

Second.  The  increased  limitation  au- 
thorized in  HJl.  4354  applies  only  to  traf- 
fic lanes  on  the  Interstate  System  which 
are  at  least  12  feet  wide.  Lanes  of  that 
width  are  clearly  adequate  to  carry  such 
traffic.  In  fact,  12-foot  lanes  on  the  inter- 
state, all  of  which  have  at  least  two  lanes 
in  each  direction,  are  probably  the  saf- 
est roadways  in  the  Nation  upon  which 
such  vehicles  could  operate. 

That  is  why  I  feel  the  fears  which  have 
been  raised  over  the  problem  of  air  tur- 
bulence are  overstated.  Air  turbulence  is 
admittedly  a  serious  factor  when  large 
and  small  vehicles  pass  one  another  on 
narrow  gage,  two-lane  roads,  particu- 
larly for  vehicles  traveling  in  opposite 
directions.  But  on  four-lane  Interstate 
roads,  where  oncoming  traffic  is  usually 
separated  by  median  strips,  this  problem 
is  minimized,  although  not  totally 
eliminated. 

In  this  regard,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  applied  the  same  kind  of 
ingenuity  in  vehicle  design  as  we  have 
done  on  aircraft,  the  air  turbulence  prob- 
lem could  be  further  reduced  as  a 
menace,  even  on  those  highways  which 
do  not  measure  up  to  Interstate 
standards. 

Third.  The  increased  width  authoriza- 
tion would  apply  to  buses  only.  TTie  cur- 
rent 96-inch  width  limitations  applicable 
to  trucks  would  still  apply. 

The  principal  opponent  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  ScHWKNCEi.,  has  conceded  the 
good  faith  of  the  sponsors  of  HJl.  4354 
in  this  regard.  He  has,  however,  raised 
the  specter  of  the  102-inch  bus  authori- 
zation constituting  a  foot  in  the  door  for 
those  who  wish  to  increase  width  and 
weight  limitations  for  trucks.  I  strenu- 
ously disagree.  On  behalf  of  the  minority, 
I  want  to  state  that  this  is  not  our  inten- 
tion. We  are  dealing  here  solely  with 


buses.  Our  aim  is  narrow  and  limited.  It 
is  oar  belief  that  unless  we  measurably 
improve  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
intercity  buses,  we  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  attract  more  iwssengers  to  this 
form  of  transportation.  Personally,  I  put 
wider  body  buses  in  the  same  category  as 
those  wider  body  jet  airplanes  which  we 
hear  so  much  about.  The  integration  of 
each  into  our  transportation  network  will 
afford  passengers  in  both  realms  a 
hitherto  imdreamed-of  standard  of  com- 
fort. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  that  in- 
ci-eased  seating  width  is  a  necessity 
rather  than  a  luxury  these  days.  Statis- 
tics show  that  Americans  are  growing 
taller  and  bigger  with  each  passing 
generation.  Generally  speaking,  we  are 
larger  and  bigger  boned  than  our  par- 
ents and  our  children  are  larger  and 
bigger  boned  than  us.  The  authorization 
of  increased  seating  widths  recognizes 
and  seeks  to  accommodate  to  this  physi- 
cal fact  of  American  life. 

Fourth.  At  the  present  time,  some 
22,000  buses.  102  inches  wide,  are  al- 
ready operating  on  streets  and  highways 
around  the  Nation.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  example,  has  300  such  buses 
on  its  cit^  street  system.  Anyone  who 
has  ridden  on  these  vehicles  can  attest 
to  the  improvement  that  widened  seats 
afford. 

Let  us  face  it,  only  by  making  bus 
travel  more  attractive  can  we  expect  to 
convince  the  driving  public  to  abandon 
their  cars  in  favor  of  public  transporta- 
tion. And  only  if  we  succeed  in  doing 
this,  can  we  expect  to  relieve  the  esca- 
lating congestion  of  our  highways. 

Buses  are  the  most  flexible  mode  of 
public  transportation  we  have.  But  they 
can  only  reach  their  potential  as  people 
carriers  if  we  build  into  them  features 
which  match  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  private  automobiles.  This  bill  is 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  financial  assistance 
to  communities  to  purchase  2,481  transit 
buses.  Of  this  number,  1,761  will  be  102 
inches  wide.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
already  op>erating  on  the  Interstate 
System  in  those  States  which  permit  it 
on  either  regtilar  routes  or  in  charter 
service.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  in- 
consistent for  us  to  refuse  to  approve 
in  this  measure  what  we  sanction  and 
encourage  through  subsidization  in  other 
legislation. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
read  to  you  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  E.  W.  Knox,  general  manager  of  the 
Department  of  Street  Railways  of  the 
City  of  Detroit: 

DKPAHTMEKT  of  STRETT  RAn.WAYS, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Jack  H.  McDonald, 
Longucnth  Building, 
Wa  hington,  D.C. 

Deax  Congressman  McDonald:  The  De- 
partment of  Street  Railways  very  earnestly 
supports  H.R.  4354  conunonly  temaed  the 
"Big  Bus  BUI".  ThU  BIU  Increases  the  width 
of  buses  on  the  Interstate  System  from  98 
inches  to  102  inches. 

The  D6R  la  a  municipaUy  o«-ned  system 
operating  1,100  buses  In  Its  active  fleet.  All 


buses  are  103  Inches  wide  for  the  following 
reasons: 

I.  Aisle  width  of  DSR  buses  Is  26  Inches. 
A  six  inch  reduction  would  narrow  the  aisle 
width  to  20  Inches  which  is  totaUy  Inadeqxiate 
for  the  comfort  of  standees  In  our  Inner  city 
operation.  There  woiUd  also  be  considerable 
delay  and  the  slowing  up  of  vital  acbedules 
due  to  Inefficient  egress  of  the  paaaengers. 

a.  A  conglomerate  of  96  Inch  wide  and  102 
inch  wide  buses  In  DSB's  operation  would 
entaU  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Department 
and  wotild  result  in  inefficiency  In  that  flexi- 
bility of  operation  would  be  sacrificed. 

3.  A  102  inch  wide  bus  is  considered  safer 
from  a  standpoint  of  more  stable  braking 
due  to  the  wld«  width.  DSR  buses  are  re- 
quired to  stop  within  28  feet  at  20  MPH.  This 
is  easUy  accomplished  with  a  standee  load. 
In  many  Instances,  DSR  b\ises  exceed  this 
standtu'd  without  loss  of  control.  DSR  buses 
have  sufficient  brake  capacity  to  meet  any 
legal  standard. 

4.  Suepension  members  In  a  102  inch  «'lde 
bus  are  wider  and  contribute  to  the  safety 
of  the  bus  by  virtue  of  better  stability.  Better 
stability  is  accompanied  by  better  steering. 
A  102  Inch  wide  bus.  In  this  regard,  can  well 
be  considered  a  safer  bus. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  Increased  safety,  com- 
fort and  flexibUlty  of  operations  that  the 
DSR  is  strongly  In  favor  of  H.R.  4354. 

As  you  are  aware,  102  Inch  buses  have  been 
permitted  In  Michigan  for  a  number  of  years 
on  all  highways  except  those  dealgnatsd  as 
the  Interstate  System  and  It  la  reapectfiUly 
requested  that  you  give  your  favorable  con- 
sideration and  support  to  HJL  4354  which 
will  eliminate  the  present  Inconsistency  and 
permit  transit  companies  to  standardize  fleets 
and  operate  more  safely,  efficiently,  and  eco- 
nomically. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  W.  Knox, 
General  Manager. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Knoxs  letter  brings  me  to 
a  further  point  which  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize— safety.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
interest  in  and  commitment  to  the  safety 
of  the  American  dilving  public.  In  fact, 
I  have  recently  cosponsored  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woilcs.  Mr.  Harsha,  which  would 
vastly  expand  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  Also  Joining  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bipartisan  bill  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  BLATHiK,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  other  members  of  the  committee  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  on  the  Public  Works  Committee  are 
safety  minded  and  safety  conscious.  In- 
sofar as  safety  considerations  are  con- 
cerned in  HJl.  4354,  I  believe  adequate 
safeguards  are  built  into  this  legislation. 
The  increased  widths  authorized  for 
buses  will  not  go  into  effect  imtil  after 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  com- 
pleted studies,  including  engineering  and 
testing  analyses,  to  determine  all  safety 
effects.  Following  completion  of  such 
studies,  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  traveling  public 
will  be  promulgated. 

As  our  report  makes  clear,  our  overall 
intention  is  to  confer  "a  veto  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  if  in 
fact  he  does  find  and  reports  to  Congress 
that  the  wider  buses  will  be  unsafe  and 
cannot  be  made  safe  by  promulgation 
of  safety  regulations."  Personally.  I  do 
not  b^eve  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
exercise  his  veto  power.  But  incorpora- 
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tion  of  such  authority  In  this  bill  should 
convince  even  the  most  cfmcemed  of  op- 
ponents that  safety  c<»islderation8  have 
not  been  slighted;  that  safety  was  and 
remains  uppermoet  In  our  minds. 

Seventh.  Finally,  authorization  of  in- 
creased widths  will  make  possible  safety 
Improvements  In  the  buses  themselves. 
Even  those  who,  like  myself,  have  only 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
physics,  know  that  by  increasing  the 
width  of  a  vehicle  you  make  it  a  more 
stable  operating  platform.  Tou  also 
make  it  possible  to  make  Improvements 
in  suspension  and  braking  systems.  And 
last  but  not  least,  you  make  possible 
handsome  dividends  in  comfort  to  the 
traveling  public. 

You  have  probably  seen  those  com- 
mercials on  TV  sponsored  by  the  airlines 
relating  to  increased  seat  widths.  Clear- 
ly, much  of  the  comp>etltlon  between  air- 
line companies  today  Is  focusing  on 
promises  of  increased  passenger  comfort 
through  the  wider  seats  currently  being 
installed  on  competing  passenger  air- 
craft. As  I  see  it.  similar  benefits  should 
not  be  denied  to  the  generally  less  af- 
fluent imbllc  who  travel  by  bus. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  H.R.  4354  is 
sound  legislation.  All  points,  pro  and 
con,  were  carefully  considered  in  com- 
mittee. All  interests,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  safety  of  the  traveling  pubUc. 
are  protected. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House,  in  its 
widsom,  will  approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mu«- 

PHY). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, buses  are  so  vitally  important  to 
the  future  of  the  country  that  there  is  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  this  legislation. 

There  are  almost  90  million  automo- 
biles in  the  country  today,  and  every 
day  sees  a  net  increase  of  about  6.500. 
Our  streets  and  highways  are  becoming 
hopdeasly  clogged  with  automobiles, 
many  of  them  canylng  only  the  driver. 
These  cars  are  polluting  oiu-  air.  When 
discarded — and  approximately  6,000,000 
are  every  year— they  befoul  the  land- 
scape. As  former  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Boyd  once  said,  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  break  up  this  great  love  affair 
of  the  American  pe<v}le  for  their  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  logical,  practical, 
and  vital  answer  is  the  bus,  both  local  and 
over-the-road  types. 

Our  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner,  put  it  about  as 
clearly  as  possible  when  he  said  in  a 
speech  last  Maroh: 

Pot  mo8t  of  our  cUlea — Urge,  medium- 
sized  and  sm*U— only  buses  can  do  tbe  Job. 

And  Mr.  Turner  went  on  to  add: 

In  order  to  get  people  out  of  their  cars  and 

on  to  the  buses,  they  must  be  given  s<Hne 

real  Ineentlves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  one  of  those  incentives  and,  let  me 
stress,  has  absolutely  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
portation or  any  other  kind  of  vehicle. 
It  would  affect  only  buses  using  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 
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Tbia  bm  win  remove  the  shackles  on 
the  width  of  bus  seats,  which  must  be 
widened  to  keep  up  with  a  population 
that  is  simply  growing  bigger  than  15 
years  ago  when  the  cxirrent  width  limit 
was  Imposed.  Every  bus  canies  the  ecnilv- 
alent  of  12  carloads  of  people.  In  other 
words,  a  bus  removes  12  cars  from  the 
streets  and  highways.  If  the  bus  oper- 
ators can  make  their  buses  more  com- 
fortable, they  stand  a  chance  of  getting 
at  least  some  of  those  people  out  of  their 
cars.  The  E)epartment  of  Transportation 
is  graphically  demonstrating  this  by 
sponsoring  exclusive  bus  lane  experi- 
ments in  three  clUes,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, and  Seattle.  During  the  morning 
and  evening  nish  hours,  highway  lanes 
leading  into  and  out  of  the  cities  are  re- 
served for  the  sole  use  of  buses.  Most  of 
the  buses  being  used  are  modem  new 
transit-type  buses  of  the  width  this  leg- 
islation would  permit.  They  are  proving 
that  the  public — given  a  comfortable, 
safe,  and  reliable  service — will  leave  their 
cars  in  their  driveways  and  take  the  bus. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  com- 
mented aa  the  success  of  these  projects 
just  last  mtmth,  stating: 

The  fast,  clean,  comfortable  service  now 
provided  on  exclusive  busways  has  resulted 
not  only  In  a  savings  of  time  for  the  com- 
muter, but  also  has  reduced  traffic  conges- 
tion, increased  safety  and  rehabilitated  a  lot 
of  once- frayed  tempers. 

In  addition,  all  the  buses  In  New  York 
City  are  already  102  Inches  wide  and  have 
been  running  for  some  20  years  with  no 
problems  attributable  to  that  width.  The 
interelty  operators  believe  they  can  also 
win  more  riders  with  the  more  comforta- 
ble and  safer  bus  that  HJt.  4354  would 
allow  thon  to  offer  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bus  is  the  transpor- 
tation mode  of  the  real  public.  Nearly 
400  million  Americans  took  intercity  bus 
trips  last  year,  or  more  than  double  the 
number  who  flew  the  domestic  airlines. 

The  bus  is  the  vehicle  of  all  the  people 

servicemen,  youths,  older  i>ersons  with 
little  to  spend,  all  races.  These  people, 
and  the  entire  public,  deserve  and  should 
have  the  comfort  and  additional  safety 
that  this  bill  would  give  them. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clattskn)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  follow-on  to  the  remarks  which  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MuKPHY) ,  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful for  the  Members  now  on  the  floor 
to  refer  back  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Highway  Act  of  1970  wherein  we  in- 
conK>rated  the  highway-related  mass 
transportation  systems,  with  preferen- 
tial lanes,  as  one  of  the  sections  of 
that  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  an  increasing  need  for  a  new 
design  of  the  buses  for  this  particular 
mode  of  our  total  transportation  is  in 
order. 

Having  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  people 
in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
it  is  my  view  that  they,  in  cooperation 
with  our  safety  engineers,  the  manu- 
facturers of  buses  want  to  move  in  the 


direction  of  cleaner,  more  comfortable 
and  safer  buses.  Also,  I  have  asked  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  maxi- 
mize and  Intensify  the  study  of  aertxly- 
namics  and  the  "wind  blast"  problems 
associated  with  heavy  motor  vehicles. 

There,  of  course,  were  some  reserva- 
tions presented  to  the  committee  as  they 
related  to  this  legislation,  a  part  of 
which  came  from  the  administration. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  I 
were  to  read  to  the  membership  section 
3  of  the  legislation  at  this  time,  because 
it  tends  to  incorporate  some  of  the  sug- 
gested changes  to  cover  reservations  the 
administration  had  expressed  during  tes- 
timony before  the  committee. 

Section  3  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  completed  the  necessary  safety 
studies  (including  engineering  and  testing 
analyses)  concerning  the  effects  of  such 
amendment  and  has  promulgated  such  safety 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  or  on 
July  1.  1973,  whichever  date  first  occurs  un- 
less, prior  to  such  effective  date,  the  Secre- 
tary reports  to  Congress  that  as  a  result  of 
such  studies  he  has  determined  that  the  op- 
eration of  motor  buses  having  a  width  In 
excess  of  90  Inches  but  not  In  excess  of  102 
Inches  upon  twelve  foot  wide  traffic  lanes  of 
the  Interstate  System  will  be  unsafe  and  can- 
not be  made  safe  by  promulgation  of  safety 
regulations. 

I,  too,  had  some  concern.  However, 
the  Inclusion  of  this  particular  sec- 
tion tended  to  sway  my  thinldng  in  the 
direction  of  support  for  this  legislation. 

To  the  Members  from  California.  I  do 
believe  I  have  a  responsibility  to  convey 
to  you  what  the  situation  is  in  our  own 
native  State. 

We  are  one  of  the  23  States  that  ac- 
tually have  the  wider  buses  that  are  now 
In  operation.  The  suburt>an  and  urban 
areas  of  California  have  the  llmitatioi. 
set  at  104  Inches,  not  the  102  inches  that 
Is  under  consideration  in  this  particular 
bill. 

Finally,  for  those  of  you  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  would  like  to  read  the  commu- 
nities that  are  now  being  served  by  the 
102-inch  transit  buses  and  where  they 
are  actually  in  operation:  Alameda.  Cul- 
ver City.  Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles, 
Montel>eIlo.  Oalcland,  San  Diego.  San 
Francisco,  and  Santa  Monica. 

I  thought  this  might  be  helpful  as  you 
give  consideration  to  your  position  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  I 
recommend  passage  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggoknek). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  but  I  want  to  try  to  tell 
you  what  I  imderstand  this  bill  to  be,  and 
if.  when  I  explain  it  to  you  as  I  under- 
stand it  in  its  simplest  form.  I  am  in 
error,  then  I  would  like  to  have  someone 
clarify  my  thinking,  if  I  am  wrong,  and 
where  I  might  be  wrong. 

As  I  understand  this  proposal,  it  does 
nothing  in  the  world  except  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  say  to  the 
States  in  the  instance  of  Interstate  high- 
ways which  traverse  their  States,  that  if 
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you  want  to,  where  there  are  12-foot 
titkfflc  lanes,  you  may.  if  you  choose,  al- 
low buses  of  a  width  of  102  inches  to 
travel. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  does 
nothing  more  than  that. 

Now,  how  can  you  justify  this?  I  am 
told  that  these  102-inch  width  buses  are 
the  safest  ever  built.  I  am  told  that  there 
are  22,000  buses  already  in  service  in  the 
United  States  which  are  102  inches  wide, 
and  that  these  22,000  buses  constitute  40 
percent  of  all  the  buses  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  if  we 
pass  this  lei^ation,  they  would  not  im- 
mediately go  into  lose  in  the  States  where 
they  choose  to  allow  their  use  because  it 
\s  incumbent  upon  the  Federsd  Highway 
Administrator.  Mr.  Frank  Turner,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
make  a  determination  before  July  1. 1973. 
that  the  utilization  of  these  buses — not 
trucks — Just     passenger-carrying,     for- 
hire  buses — will  constitute  no  hazard  to 
safety  in  any  way.  If  they  make  a  deter- 
mination prior  to  tluit  time  that  there 
will  be  a  hazard  then  they  can  and  will 
veto  the  use  of  these  buses  anywhere  that 
this  bill  provides  that  they  be  allowed 
where  the  States  choose  to  allow  them. 
Now,  there  is  not  much  wrong  with 
that  in  my  personal  opinion.  First  of  all. 
Frank  Turner  is.  I  think,  without  a  peer 
in  Government  service  as   far  as  the 
knowledge   of   our    highways   are   con- 
cerned, and  the  safety  on  those  highways. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
safety  let  me  say  that  I  have  seen  statis- 
tics which  show  that  each  time  you  put 
one  of  these  buses  in  service  you  take  11 
passenger  cars  off  of  the  highway.  So 
what  does  that  do  to  overall  safety?  And 
if  safety  cannot  be  provided  on  our  inter- 
state highways  where  on  earth  can  it  be 
provided,  because  they   are  the  safest 
highways  we  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonnsb). 
Mr.  WA(jKjONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  bill  ought  to  be  passed. 

I  Just  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  anybody  here  who  says  that  I 
have  misinterpreted  this  bill? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner)  is  eminently  correct  in  the 
statements  he  has  made.  The  fact  that 
this  bill  merely  permits  it  in  those  States 
if  they  should  so  choose  to  permit  these 
buses  to  be  used  on  their  State  highways, 
then  that  State  will  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine that. 

The  fact  that  there  are  some  22,000 
buses  of  this  width  already  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  total  figure  of  buses  in  this 
kind  of  operation  is  about  90,000-some, 
so  that  figure  is  almost  25  pereent  of  all 
of  the  buses  in  the  country  today. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  figure  the 
gentieman  is  using  includes  iimer-city 
buses? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  is  right.  We  are 
Just  excluding  schoolbuses  which  nat- 
urally would  not  be  utilized  and  would 
not  want  to  be  utilized  that  way. 


And.  of  course,  the  provision  that  the 
gentieman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
ooNNra)  referred  to  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  must,  under  this  leg- 
islation, make  a  survey  as  to  any  prob- 
lems which  may  come  up  as  to  safety  or 
such  things  as  that,  and  that  they  will 
have  the  right  to  veto  the  operation  of 
this  legislation,  should  something  insur- 
mountable come  up,  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WAGCjONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  deserves  our 
affirmative  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Louisiana  (Mx.  Waggon- 
NER)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Uonan  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwzngel)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  easy  to  come  before  this  body 
and  oppose  colleagues  with  whom  you 
have  worked  for  16  years  constructively 
on  legislation  to  build  a  better  America. 
I  am  especially  proud  of  the  74  days  that 
I  worked  with  my  colleagues  in  bring- 
ing out  the  interstate  system  and  doz- 
ens— ^yes,  hundreds  of  other  bills  that 
have  come  out  of  our  committee. 

But,  I  am  convinced  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  that  we  are  wrong  in 
acting  on  this  bill  today — and  it  Is  based 
upon  much  study  and  analysis  by  my- 
self and  much  researeh,  far  beyond 
anything  that  has  come  before  the 
committee. 

I  submit  that  the  ccnnmittee  has  not 
had  enough  time  to  consider  this.  There 
were  many  people  who  wanted  to  be 
heard  on  this,  but  who  could  not  be 
heard  because  there  was  not  enough 
time. 

Now  my  interest  is  in  safety  as  has 
been  stated  by  many  of  you  here — and  I 
believe  them — my  interest  is  also  in 
economy  and  I  think  this  is  uneconom- 
ical because  a  wider  bus  means  a  heavi- 
er bus — by  13,000  poimds  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  bus  people  them- 
selves— on  the  plans  that  they  have  in 
their  family  of  buses. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  speak 
for  a  lot  of  people  and  among  them  are 
the  drivers  of  the  buses.  I  luiow  we  had 
testimony  before  the  committee  and 
somebody  from  the  union  saying  such 
and  such,  but  I  have  gone  to  the  drivers 
themselves  and  universally  the  drivers 
know  that  a  bigger  bus  and  a  wider  bus 
is  going  to  be  harder  to  manage. 

Recentiy  I  was  in  Chicago  at  that 
great  bus  terminal  there  and  I  am  told 
it  is  the  greatest  bus  terminal  in  the 
world.  I  spent  about  an  hour  and  one- 
half  there  looking  it  over,  and  I  said 
to  the  people  in  charge,  "Suppose  we 
were  to  widen  these  buses  by  6  inches," 
and  this  man  said,  "Man,  you  would  not 
be  able  to  get  them  in  or  get  them  out. 
We  would  have  to  rebuild  this  whole 
thing." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  statement  and  I  will  yield  after 
awhile. 

Mr.  (7LARK.  This  is  with  reference  to 
the  size  in  Chicago,  where  they  already 
are  102  Inches. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  talking  about  the  Greyhound  Bus 
Depot  where  the  buses  are,  I  am  told. 
96-inch  buses. 

Now,  I  speak  also  for  the  80  million, 
or  as  somelKxly  now  suggested,  90  million 
drivers  on  the  highways — automobile 
owners.  We  know  on  the  average  that  it 
would  be  at  least  one  praissenger,  so  that 
would  be  160  million. 

Now.  I  have  had  some  attention  na- 
tionally since  this  came  up,  that  I  have 
been  leading  the  fight  both  on  trucks 
and  buses.  But  I  do  not  have  any  letters 
from  anywhere  from  automobile  drivers 
saying  that  they  favor  this  bill,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  them,  I  suppose  they 
reach  into  the  thousands,  saying — We 
are  with  you.  good  luck. 

Now,  the  prestigious  AAA  organization 
sp>eaks  well  for  the  automobile  owners 
and  they  do  not  have  anywhere  near  the 
nimiber  or  amount  of  membership  that 
they  ought  to  have  for  the  service  that 
they  do  for  the  country.  But  they  came 
before  this  committee,  and  they  are  com- 
pletely and  utterly  against  it. 

Now,  there  is  another  reason  I  am 
concerned.  The  administration  is  opposed 
to  this  bill.  The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  is  opposed  and 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  is  (H>posed.  S<Hnebody  mentioned 
Mr.  Turner  in  glowing  words  and  I  can 
add  to  my  comment  about  Mr.  Turner 
because  I  recognize  him  as  a  great  pio- 
neer and  a  great  authority,  but  Mr, 
Turner  Is  not  for  this  bllL 

In  an  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  forgotten  the  date,  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  hearings  he  said 
among  other  things: 

In  our  previous  testimony,  safety  was  our 
primary  consideration  in  oxa  review  of  the 
proposal.  It  is  stUl  our  primary  concern. 
Based  on  the  extent  of  oxir  analysis  to  date 
with  regard  to  the  potential  benefits  and 
safety  hazards  which  would  result  from  the 
proposed  increased  bus  width,  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  support  enactment  of  H.R.  4354 
at  this  time. 

Later  after  hearings  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Kluczyhski.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  letter.  AmcHig  other  things  he 
said: 

The  Department  has  concluded  that  the 
kind  of  evidence  available  to  us  now  is  not 
fully  adequate  to  provide  a  reliable  basis  for 
a  definitive  finding  on  the  relative  safety  of 
lOa-inch  buses  as  compared  to  9S-incb  or 
narrower  buses.  Accordingly,  our  position  on 
width  remains  unchanged. 

So  here  are  people  who  work  in  this 
field.  Here  is  a  man  who.  aa  has  been  said 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we  admit 
on  our  side,  is  a  great  authority  in  the 
field  of  road  legislation. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  effect 
of  blast,  of  air  turbulence.  We  know  it 
Is  there.  If  you  want  to  be  convinced,  get 
caught  on  an  interstate  highway  with  a 
panel  truck  some  night.  Psu-k  it  6  feet  off 
the  lane  and  just  see  what  happens  as 
you  sit  in  that  panel  truck.  Observe  how 
it  rocks  when  a  bus  or  truck  comes  by. 
and  it  may  be  as  far  away  as  18  feet.  It 
will  still  cause  that  panel  truck  to  waver 
3  or  4  inches. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Turner 
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cannot  endorse  this  pnHTOsal  is  that  he 
knows  that  studies  of  the  blast  effect  and 
what  to  do  about  it  will  take  time. 

So  there  is  this  problem  and  many 
other  protdems.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
senseless  to  pass  a  bill  until  we  know  all 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  blast  effect 
al(Hie.  How  serious  can  that  be?  I  can  tell 
you  that  a  constituent  of  mine  was  driv- 
ing a  very  substantial  trailer  behind  a 
car,  and  as  a  truck  passed  him  on  an 
interstate  highway  where  there  were  two 
lanes,  a  24-foot  highway,  it  blew  this 
whole  operation,  blasted  it  off  the  high- 
way, and  a  life  was  lost. 

This  is  piecemeal  legislation.  You  can- 
not distinguish,  friends,  between  a  wider 
bus  and  a  wider  truck,  regardless  of  what 
these  people  say.  I  know  they  mean  it 
when  they  say  that  this  does  not  relate 
to  truck  legislation,  but  I  believe  It  will 
lead  to  a  truck  bill.  Then  what  will  you 
do  if  we  have  passed  this  bill?  I  say  it  is 
precedent-making,  and  we  had  better 
not  make  that  precedent  again  until  we 
know,  and  we  need  the  whole  picture. 
We  need  to  study  the  question  of  the 
user  taxes. 

I  have  a  substitute  that  I  win  offer  at 
the  proi)er  time  which  is  a  proposition  to 
have  a  presidential  study  to  study  the 
questions  I  have  mentioned  and  many 
more  and  to  bring  back  a  report.  Then 
we  can  legislate  from  a  base  of  knowl- 
edge, sound  research,  thorough  research, 
and  we  will  not  be  guessing.  That  will  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  inaccuracies.  I  pointed 
that  out  in  the  report,  and  that  is  in  the 
record.  If  you  base  your  vote  on  that 
committee  report,  you  are  basing  it  on  a 
report  that  is  quite  inaccurate  and  in- 
adequate. 

The  first  error  deals  with  the  state- 
ment made  on  page  3  of  the  report.  The 
report  states  practically  all  the  cities  of 
the  country  presently  permit  102-inch 
buses  to  operate  on  their  streets  and 
highways.  This  statement  gives  the  im- 
pression that  cities  in  this  country  are 
practically  unanimous  cm  this  102-inch- 
bus  question.  The  facts  in  this  respect 
are  spelled  out  on  page  339  of  the  hear- 
ings held  on  the  legislation  in  1969.  Mr. 
Gunther  was  testifying.  Mr.  Oiuither  is 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  U^S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  so  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Ounther  said:  "There  are  14,500 
cities  that  belong  to  the  National  League 
of  Cities  through  State  afDliates."  That 
would  be  less  than  half  of  the  cities  I 
would  include — and  he  said.  "There  are 
about  1.500  bus  systems  in  our  Nation 
and  94  cities  are  listed  here." 

That,  I  said,  was  a  pretty  small  per- 
centage. The  percentage  of  the  total  is 
very  small.  The  22.000  buses  which  are 
102  inches  wide  constitute  7  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  buses. 

This  shows  there  are  areas  of  mis- 
takes. 

Let  us  go  on  to  what  I  call  the  third 
point.  This  relates  to  the  number  of  102- 
Inch  buses  in  service.  The  majority  re- 
port states  there  are  approximately 
22.000  of  the  102-inch-wldth  buses  in 
operation.  I  am  sure  this  is  correct,  but 
the  false  impression  is  of  the  number  of 


102-inch  buses  now  in  use  as  related  to 
the  total  number  of  buses  now  In  use. 

Motor  Truck  Facts,  jmbllshed  by  the 
American  Mumfacturers'  Association, 
states  there  are  364,340  motorbuses  of  all 
types  which  were  registered  in  the  United 
States  in  1969.  This  means  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  buses  in  the  United  States 
are  102  inches  in  width — a  much  smaller 
quantity  than  the  majority  report  would 
imply. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
these  buses  in  the  United  States,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  237,000  of  ttiem  are  school - 
buses  that  are  not  engaged  in  commercial 
and  business- type  operations? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  So  when  we  get 
this  figure  down  to  the  commercial  oper- 
ation of  buses,  we  actually  have  about 
25  percent  of  the  commercial  buses  in 
operation  that  are  102-Inch  buses. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  am  glad  he  made  that  point. 
But  the  buses  are  still  on  the  highways, 
and  those  buses  are  96-inch  buses.  We 
have  a  firm  in  my  district  that  builds 
those  buses.  This  is  for  safety  reasons. 
They  are  continually  trying  to  do  what 
they  can  make  those  buses  more  safe. 

Mr.  MT7.EIJi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MT7.KT.T..  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
number  of  buses  of  over  100  Inches  that 
are  operating  at  this  time,  how  many 
of  them  are  operating  within  the  cities 
and  municipalities  of  the  country  rather 
than  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem?        

Mr.  SCHWENGEIL.  There  are  94  com- 
munities or  cities  that  allow  102-inch 
buses.  Not  all  the  buses  in  those  commu- 
nities are  102  Inches. 

Mr.  MTZKT.I.  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  the  majority  of  the  buses  of  102 
inches  at  this  time  are  operating  within 
the  municipalities  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  made  a  point  of  trying 
to  discredit  the  committee  report  by 
quoting  a  colloquy  he  had  in  the  commit- 
tee hearing  with  Mr.  John  Gimther.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  VS.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gunther 
was  not  to  any  measure  at  variance  with 
the  committee  conclusion  in  its  report. 
Does  the  gentleman  recall  Mr.  Gunther. 
on  page  319  of  those  hearings,  making 
the  statement  tiiat  these  wider  buses 
are  currently  (4>erating  in  most  major 
citie.s  of  the  Nation? 

Is  that  not  exactly  what  the  commit- 
tee said? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Gunther  said 
that,  but  the  figures  I  quoted  are  accu- 
rate also.  They  have  been  checked  and 
doublechecked.  According  to  his  own 
statement.  Mr.  Gunther  said  there  are 
15,000  city  buses. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
criticized  Mr.  Ounther,  but  does  not  the 
gentleman  concede  that  Mr.  Gunther  in 
his  executive  position  ought  to  know? 
Does  not  the  gentleman  recall  Mr.  Gim- 
ther gave  testimony  in  favor  of  this  bill 
and  said  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  cities 
of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  He  did.  but  I 
quoted  that  Just  to  establish  the  p(^t  of 
error.  That  cannot  be  questioned.  I  never 
said  Mr.  Gunther  was  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  argimient  or  carry  it  on  unduly. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  against 
improving  the  opportunities  to  move 
men  and  goods  on  the  highways.  My 
record  is  pretty  clear  on  this. 

But  I  am  interested  in  protecting  the 
public  Interests.  One  of  the  public  inter- 
ests is  safety.  We  have  not  explored  all 
the  areas  that  relate  to  this  question. 
Unless  and  until  we  do  I  believe  we 
ought  not  enact  this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  economics  of  this  is  bad,  because 
increased  width  means  Increased  size. 
On  page  119  of  the  committee  hearings 
Is  the  statement  of  what  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Co.  has  in  Its  plans  for  a  family  of 
buses:  Increase  length  to  40.  width  to 
102.  overall  height  to  12  feet,  weight  to 
42,000  from  28,733. 

Well,  that  is  setting  a  bad  precedent. 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
truck  bin.  This  is  serious  business. 

I  am  glad  to  note  so  many  people  who 
are  arguing  for  this  bill  are  making  the 
point  that  this  is  not  a  trvtck  bill.  What 
will  they  do?  How  could  they  oppose  a 
truck  bill  if  one  follows  now?  I  plead 
with  Members  to  not  consider  seriously 
enacting  this  unless  we  can  amend  it. 
I  will  have  a  substitute  biU  to  present  at 
the  proper  time. 

Another  error  relates  to  the  statement 
in  the  report  that  "Yet,  in  these  cities 
the  newly  constructed  Interstate  System 
is  not  available  to  them  under  current 
law."  Again,  I  quote  from  the  1969  hear- 
ings on  this  same  legislation.  At  page  9, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Webb,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners, 
testified: 

In  about  25  of  these  States,  operations  of 
102-inch-wlcle  local  and  suburban  buses  were 
permitted  prior  to  July  1,  ID56,  which  means 
such  operations  are  permitted  today  on  local 
and  suburban  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System.  In  the  remaining  15  States,  local 
and  suburban  bus  operators  must  confine 
their  modern  103-inch-wide  buses  to  routes 
which  do  not  embrace  any  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

At  page  4,  the  report  states: 

An  exceUent  example  of  this  situation  is 
right  In  the  Nation's  Capital  where  the  seven 
bridges  crossing  the  Potomac  River  from 
Virginia,  four  are  on  the  Interstate  System, 
and  therefore,  cannot  be  used  by  103  Inch 
buses.  The  three  remaining  bridges  all  have 
lane  widths  less  than  12  feet,  but  are  avaU- 
able  for  the  102  inch  buses.  Yet,  within 
Washington.  D.C..  the  bus  system  contains 
over  300  buses  of  103  inch  width  which  op- 
erate legally  on  the  city  street  system. 

The  report  bemoans  the  fact  that  102 
inch  buses  can  operate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  cannot  cross  the  interstate 
bridges.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  need  for 
D.C.  Transit  buses  to  cross  these  bridges 
because  D.C.  Transit  has  no  operating 
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authority  or  routes  requiring  them  to    bus  owners  themselves  admit  tiiat  their  ,\«4«J^*^^^°P*SS.mn'gu^''n'^intSi 

cross  the  Potomac,  except  for  one  short     buses  travel,  on  the  average.  ^^  empty.  ^^^  mileage,  with  certain  excepUons  for 

route  between  Bethesda  and  the  CIA.  In    It  is  for  that  reason.  I  suggestM  to  tne  g^^  ^^^^  having  more  liberal  size  and 

fact   it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  D.C.    bus  owners  that  they  can  get  addiuonai  weight  standards: 

Transit  has  only  173  buses  which  are  102     seating  space  by  removing  one  row  of  ^    Maximum   weight;    (a)    single   axle- 
inches  wide  That  is  out  of  a  total  fleet  of     "unused"  seats.  18.000  lbs.  (b)  tandem  uxie— 32.000  iba.  (c) 
1  167  vehicles  the  majority  of  which  are        Another  point  which  needs  clariflca-  gross  truck— 73 .280  ibs. 
nniv  as  inches  wide   The  report  claims     tlon  is  that  of  the  size  and  weight  of  2.  Maximum  height:  12 V4  feet, 
nr    Transit  has  over  300  buses.   102    the  new  wider  buses.  WhUe  the  present  3.  idaximum length :  noumit. 
inrhM  wide    however    I  have  been  as-     biU  clearly  deals  only  with  an  increase  4.  Maximum  width:  96  inches. 
^S^ThTnh   T^t  offlcUJs  tJ^they     in  the  width  of  buses,  it  should  be  noted  The  states  protected  by  the  "grandfather 
sured  by  D.C    p^nslt  omcisus  mat  uney     J"  " '^        ..f-miiv"  of  Greyhound  buses  clause"  exception  contained  in  Section  108(  J) 
have  only  173  buses  that  are  102  Inches    the^  new^  famUy  ^^^^^^reyh^^  ^l.Ti^.Z^^'"''''-  ^^ 

Still  another  fallacy  in  the  majority     and  13.267  pounds  heavier  than  present  ^  -^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^:^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^. 

report  stems  from  the  statement:               buses.  These  increas^  are j)rttmn  tne  ^^^^g^^  ^„  ^g^  j^^^  ^  undertake  exten- 

The  clear  facts  that  the  102  inch  bus  Is  m     present  size  and  weight  Umitations.  ana  ^j^^   research    to   determine   the   standards 

wld^nread  use  with  an  exceUent  safety  rec-     no  changes  in  the  law  are  nece^ry  to  necessary  to  ensure  maximum  useful  life  of 

ord  on  narrow  lanes  with  lesser  safety  char-      accommodate  them.  It  seems  readily  ap-  the    new    Interstate    System.    The    commit- 

acterlstlcs  than  the  Interstate  System  has     parent  to  me  that  a  bus  13,267  pounds  ment  was  embodied  in  Section  108(K)    of 

convinced  the  Committee  that  the  96  inch     heavier  is  going  to  cause  more  wear  and  the  Act  which  reads: 

restriction  on  the  Interstate  System  shoiUd     ^^^^  ^^  qj^.  highways.  Thus,  contrary  to  Test  To  Determine  Maximum  Desirable 

be  removed.                                                         ^he  statement  contained  in  the  report.  Dimensions  and  weights 

When  viewed  from  the  perspective  of     there  will  be  substantial  costs  to  the  -The  secretary  of  commerce  is  directed  to 

the^  fact  that  "widespread  use"  means     Government  and  thus  to  the  taxpayers  take  all  action  possible  to  expedite  the  con- 

!?i  tS^  7TrceSo1  Si  buses,  the  ^ety     beyond  the  cost  of  the  studies  mentioned  ^-^ of^^ a^ ser^  of  J^-^— ^pianned^or 

record  may  not  be  as  impressive  as  it    in  the  report.                 ^              National  Academy  of  sciences. 

appears   at   first   blush.   The   National        PlnaUy.  it  seems  to  me  that  there  we  »«^J;^,„^  ^t^  the  Bureau  of  Public 

Safety    CouncU    pubUcation.    Accident     a  sufficient  number  of  inaccuracies  m  tne  ^^^^  ^^^  several  states,  and  other  persons 

Pacts,  1970.  indicates  that  for  the  year     majority  report  as  to  raise  serious  Ques-  ^^^  «-ganizations.  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 

1968-69  the  accident  rate  for  buses  were     tions  about  the  conclusions  drawn  by  it  niining  the  maxlmim:i  desirable  dimensions 

AS  follows*                                                               to  favor  of  the  bill.  Conclusions  'Dased  and  welghte  for  vehicles  operated  on  the  Fed- 

■                 „„          ,.,  ,       »                on    such    questionable    facts,    certainly  eral  Aid  Highway  Systems,  including  the  In- 

AccidenU  per  mmum  vehicU-mOea             should  not  be  given  much  weight.  terstote  System,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of 

City     — M.  46             inrlude  the  following  complete  state-  such  testa,  but  not  later  than  March  1,  1959. 

suburban    81.71      „iJ?^„  ^w,^  „rnXm^  ^  ^^^  recommendations  to  the  Congress 

Intercity     «-84     ™®°'  °°  *•""  problem.  ^^^  respect  to  such  maximum  desirable  dl- 

Size  AKD  Weight  LBGISI.ATION:  Statement  menslons  and  weights." 

While  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  per-  ^^  congressman  Fred  Schwenoel  j^  1955  aasHO  already  had  m  the  plan- 
cent  of  the  buses  involved  in  these  acci-  ^  background  nlng  stage,  a  series  of  testa  which  were  de- 
dents  were  102  inches  wide,  it  is  quite  Federol  Aid  mahuxiy  Act  of  19S6  signed  to  elicit  much  the  same  Information 
dear  that  the  city  buses  do  experience  ^  confess  first  considered  the  «  **»»*  mandated  by  the  Act.  with  some 
a  much  higher  accident  rate-haxdly  J^-^f  «•  ^ehlcl?^^hrin^"^\^ion..  ^0'^/^%^  Srse^ionro""^' Tave 
what  should  be  termed  "an  exceUent  Vhe  subject  was  broached  m  the  consldera-  ^^°''J^^^^^.^!^J^^°gien^Ot^^^ 
safety  record."  In  addition,  since  the  ^^^  „,  t^Pederai  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  SSnl^i^i^  m  W58^d  ^ing  a 
safety  record  of  102-inch  buses  is  based  which  established  a  vast  new  highway  s^-  ^„^^>,^j^  period  a  nearly  continuous  series 
mainly  on  city  usage,  some  of  the  other  tem  spanning  the  country  known  as  the  ^^^^^  ^j  fuUy-'loaded  trucks  was  conducted 
safety  problems,  particularly  those  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Df'ense  ^^^^  ^^^^  sections  of  pavement.  The  purpose 
"blast  effect"  have  not  been  fuUy  evalu-  Highways.  The  T^^'^^^  '*"°  °^  **°'  was  to  gather  information  bearing  on  the 
ated  The  "blast  effect"  would  not  be  sig-     ^!5^^*°'^  "^r'J^  ^:2„  «w«t.vi  contribu-  relationship   between   pavement   types   and 

conditions.                                    .    .  .     .  standards  for  vehicle  users  designed  to  pro-  ^„  ^^  ^e  a  critical   factor  In  setting  the 

Also,  at  page  4.  the  report  states:  tect  the  useful  life  of  this  enormous  invest-  ^~^^^,^  desirable    weights   of   motJ    ve- 

The  other  part  of  the  bus  operation— In-  ment  and  to  enhance  the  safety  of  the  mo-  ^^^^  aUowed  on  the  Interstate  System, 

terclty  long   haul   buses-presenta   still   an-  torlsta  who  travel  on  ^'^.^^^J'-"^]^  After  several   delays,   the  data   from   the 

other    phase    of   the    transportation    system  this    time,    the    mattw    of  __r^*"°f^^*f  teste   was   made  available  by  the  Secretary 

which  must  be  realized  to  ita  peak  efficiency,  been  primarUy  regarded  as  »  ?<***.  «'^'^'P;  of  Commerce  and  printed  as  House  Docu- 

This  fact  is  accentuated  by  the  recent  devel-  Naturally,  the  standards  varied  q^l^e  widely  ^^                          Congress.  2nd  Session, 

opmenta  In  the  railroad  Industry  which  have  from  S^**  »«  ^tate^an^ng.  for  exampl^^^  «««        maximum  weighS^d  dimensions  of 

completely    removed    passenger    service    to  from    18.000    to    24.000    pounds    for    single  ^^*°,  "'!™L_-nrtA   __   «,.  basja  of  the 

many  of  our  cities  and  so  curtaUed  others  axles-from  28.650  to  44.000  pounds  for  tan-  veWcl«  ^'^^'^^^"^^^^^^ 

as  to  create  hardships  on  the  total  mobility  dem  axle  maximums.  ,   If.,H^™    „i  Jht  •     iL\^ii\t,    aile- 

of  the  American  oeoDle  Ten  years  earlier,  the  American  AssocUtion  1.  maximum    weight,     (a)     single    axle— 

of  the  American  people.  of  Stale   Highway   Officials    (AASHO).   con-  20.000  lbs.   (b)   tandem  axle-34.000  lbs.  (c) 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  major  cemed  with  the  same  problem  of  promoting  gross  truck— (to  be  determined  by  the  for- 

portion  of  the  urban  traCBc  congestion  the   maximum  useful  life  of  the   nation's  mula). 

results  from  intracity  traffic  and  not  in-  highways,  established  certain  standards  to  b_«iii/^^X^i'>vj-ik«\ 

tercity  traffic.  Encouraging  people  to  ride  that  end.  ThU  group  of  professional  highway  >♦  -»»^^^y:;j-i-i-^+»; 

lnt/>rritv  hii<!p<!  will  do  littlp  to  solve  our  officials  I'rom   the   various   States   set   forth  .  ^^  , 

miercity  ouses  wm  oo  uiue  to  soive  our  fo,iowtnK  standards:  Where  W  Is  the  maximum  weight  In  pounds 

urban-intercity  traffic  problems    In  re-  «»«   MwC^^elglhts:    (a)    single   axle-  carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles.  L 

cent  years,  the  numl)er  of  mterclty  pas-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^  xandem  axle— 32.000  lbs.  (c)  is  the  distance  m  feet  between  the  extension 

se.lgers  carried  by  bus  has  steadily  de-      ^^^  truck 73.280  lbs.    (as  determined  by  of  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles,  and  N  Is 

Clined.  The   1970  World  Almanac  cites  aasho  formula  based  on  maximum  allowed  the  number  of  axles  In  the  group  under  con- 

tlie  following  figures:  length  within  the  states.)  slderaUon. 

,--  ,„,  ^_  2.  Maximum  height:  12V4  feet.  3.  maximum  height:   13V4  '•«»• 

1966   iMonK  jvrn  3.  Maxlmiun  width :  96  Inches.  3.  maximum  width:   103  inches. 

i^  tAn'^MMo  *•    Maximum    length:     (a)     single    unit  4.  maximum    length:     (a)     alngle    unit 

1988  iwj.wn.wt^  trucks— 35  ft.  (b)  Buses  with  3  axles— 36  ft.  truck— 40  feet,  (b)  single  unit  bus— M  feet. 

an  tJiP  ftrjnimpnt  tJiat  "recent  devel-  <<=>    ^'^^^^  ^^  ^  axles— 35  ft.    (d)    Truck-  ^c)    seml-traUei— 40  feet,    (d)    truck-traUer 

SO  the  argument  that     recent  aevei  seml-traller»— BO  ft.  (e)  Other  com-  wml-traUer— 65  feet,  (e)  »U  other  comblna- 

opments  in  Uie  rai  road  IndustiT"  neces-  binations-60  ft.  tions-M  feet. 

sitate    increased    intercity    bus    service  Aiuiough  m  1966  some  tiiought  that  these  n.  action  in  the  mth  conoress 

hardly  squares  with  the  fact  bus  rider-  gtandards  were  out  of  date  and  somewhat  c-mrfa 

ship  has  been  declining  drastically  dur-  restrictive,  still  it  was  felt  that  they  wer«  ^-  *«»«• 

ing    the   period   passenger    trains   were  reUable  enough  to  be  incorporated  into  th«  In  November  of  IWTjSen^  ^lH^a  aSS" 

being  dropped  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Federal   Aid  Highway   Act.  As  passed,  the  nuson.  and  others.  Uitroduoed  a  Wii.  o.  «o», 
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to  Increase  the  maximum  weights  and  dl* 
menoloiis  of  vehicles  operating  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  ThlA  bill  provided  for  the  tdi' 
lowing  limitations: 

1.  Maxinnim  weight:  (a)  single  azl»— ao.- 
000  lbs.  (b)  tandem  axle— seXNW  lbs.  (c) 
gross  wel|^t— computed  by  formula: 


r-«»(^^+l2Ar-Hi>) 


Where  W  eqnals  the  maximum  weight  In 
pounds  carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  more 
axles,  L  equals  the  distance  in  feet  between 
the  extension  of  any  group  of  two  or  more 
axles,  and  N  equals  the  number  of  axles  in 
the  group  under  consideration. 

a.  Maxlmam  length — no  limitation. 

3.  Maximum  width — 103  inches  exclusive 
of  tire  bulge  and  safety  devices  such  as 
mirrors. 

Fotir  days  of  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  In  February 
and  Ifarch  of  1988.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee  after  it  was  amended  to  in- 
clude the  foUowing  weight  limitations: 

Single  axle— ao,000  lbs.  TUidem  axle— 
84.000  lbs.  Oross  weight — (computed  by 
formula) . 


r-Wj^^^+iiV+M) 


The  bill  was  then  considered  by  the  Senate 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  passed 
by  a  voice  vote  with  only  seven  Senators  on 
the  Floor. 

B.  Houat  action 

Similar  legislation,  H.R.  14474,  was  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Kluczynski  of  Illinois  and  eight 
others.  During  the  general  bearings  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Highways  Act  of  1»68.  this  blU 
was  considered  together  with  8.  2668.  The 
hf>aringH  were  held  in  Febniary,  May  and 
June  of  1968.  On  July  3,  1068,  the  House 
Public  Works  Ckunmittee  favorably  reported 
the  bill,  S.  3668,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 

Subsequently,  a  nile  was  obtained  from 
the  Bules  Ckmunittee  and  the  bill  was  placed 
on  the  Union  Calendar,  Number  669.  The  bill, 
however,  was  never  called  up  tat  action  and 
died  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

C.  PoHtitm  0/  Department  of  TTttntportutian 
liOwell  K.  Bridwell.  Federal  Kghway  Ad- 
ministrator, testified  before  the  Senate  Pub- 
lie  Works  Committee  that  the  Department 
of  Ttanaportatica  was  opposed  to  8.  3668  as 
introduced.  He  stated,  however,  that  the 
Department  recognized  the  inadequacies  of 
the  ezlating  siaa  and  weight  llmiUtlons.  Mr. 
BrldweU  offered  the  foUowlng  substitute  bOl 
on  behalf  of  the  Department : 

(Attachment  C] 
A  bill  To  provide  for  more  uniform  stand- 
ards for  the  weights  and  «iinrv«n»ir>rn  ^nd 
the  safety  and  performance  of  vehicles 
using  the  Federal -aid  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatlvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Con^fres*  assembled.  That, 

Section  137.  of  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States 

Code  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  137.  Tehtele    weight    and    dlmensltm 

Umttatioiu,  mfety  and  perform' 

oMot  standards 

"(a)  No  fimds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  expenditure 
upon  the  Federal-aid  systems  shaU  be  appor- 
Uoned  to  any  State  within  the  boundaries 
ot  which  any  Federal-aid  system  may  law- 
fully be  used  by  a  vehicle  or  vehicle  coaU>ina- 
tlon  with: 

(1)  weight  in  excess  of  twenty  *^"iitsnd 
pounds  including  tolerances  carried  on  any 
one  axle,  or  with  a  tandem-axle  weight  in 
excess  of  thirty-foor  thousand  pounds  in- 
clodlnff  totanmcai,  or  with  an  ovenU  width 


In  excess  at  one  hundred  and  two  inches  ex- 
cluding tire  bulge  due  to  loads  and  safety 
devices  approved  by  the  SecreUir.  or  with  an 
overaU  height  In  excess  of  thirtssn  tSet,  six 
inches,  or  wtth  an  ovenll  gross  vdght  in- 
dudlng  tolerances  on  a  grocq>  at  two  or  more 
consecutive  axles  in  excess  of  that  derived 
by  application  at  the  foUoiriBg  formula: 


w-tm  (^+i2Ar+») 


Where  W  represents  overall  gross  weight  on 
any  group  of  two  or  more  coDsecutlve  axles 
to  the  nearest  500  pounds;  L  represents  dis- 
tance between  centers  of  the  extreme  axles  of 
any  group  of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles 
to  the  nearest  foot:  and  N  represents  number 
of  axles  In  the  group  under  consideration; 
or 

(3)  the  corresponding  weights  and  dimen- 
sions permitted  for  vAlcles  or  vehicle  com- 
binations using  the  public  hi^ways  of  such 
State  under  laws  or  regulations  established 
by  appropriate  State  authority  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1968,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(b)  Any  amount  which  Is  withheld  from 
i4>portlonment  to  any  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  lapse.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  does  not  deny  ap- 
portionment to  any  State  allowing  the  oper- 
ation within  such  State  of  vehicle  or  vehicle 
combination  that  could  be  lawfully  operated 
within  such  State  on  January  1,  1968,  or  the 
operation  within  an  urban  area  as  defined  In 
section  101(a)  of  this  title  of  any  transit- 
type  bus  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
4483(c)  of  title  36,  United  States  Code,  that 
co\dd  be  lawfully  operated  within  such  area 
while  engaged  in  scheduled  bus  service  on 
January  1,  1968. 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  Interest  of  safety  and  the 
efficient  utilization  of  the  Federal -aid  high- 
way system  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  States  and  such  other  public  and 
private  organizations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  no  later  than  two  years  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  develop  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Beglater  reasonable 
and  practicable  performance  standards  pro- 
viding objective  criteria  applicable  to  vehicles 
and  vehicle  combinations  having  more  than 
two  axles  or  an  overall  gross  weight  In  ex- 
cess of  14,000  pounds,  which  shall  prescribe: 

(A)  minimum  performance  standards 
specifying  a  ratio  of  gross  weight  of  a  vehicle 
or  vehi<de  combination  to  the  net  engine 
horsepower  available  for  movement  of  the 
vehicle  or  vehicle  combination: 

(B>  minimum  performance  standards  for 
the  braking  system  of  a  vehicle  or  vehicle 
combination;  and 

(C)  minimum  performance  standards  for 
the  strength  and  operation  of  the  linkage  and 
coupling  systems  between  the  components  of 
a  vehicle  combination. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  standard  prescribed  under 
this  subsection,  which  date  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  two  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  next  foUowlng  its 
publication  in  the  Federal  Regtster  unless 
the  Secretary  finds,  for  good  cause  shown, 
that  a  later  date  is  in  the  public  Interest 
and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such  findings. 
The  Secretary  may  revise,  amend  or  revoke 
any  standard  prescribed  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, but  the  effective  date  of  any  revision 
or  amendment  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  two  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  following  Its  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  a  later 
date  Is  In  the  public  interest  and  publishes 
his  reasons  for  sueh  finding. 

(3)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  standard 
prescrlbsd  under  this  subsection,  10  per 
centum  of  funds  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  flseal  year  for  expenditure 
upon  the  Fsderal-ald  systems  shall  bs  with- 


held from  apportionment  to  any  State  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  which  any  segment  ot 
any  system  may  lawfully  be  used  by  vehicles 
In  violation  of  that  standard.  No  withholding 
from  the  amounts  which  would  otherwlsi 
be  apportioned  to  such  State  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  where 
a  reduction  in  apportionment  under  section 
403(c)  of  this  title  is  applied  to  that  State 
for  the  same  fiscal  year.  Where  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  the 
Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of  this 
subsection  to  any  State.  Any  amount  which 
is  withheld  from  apportionment  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  lapse. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  dtminti^h 
any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
or  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  any  other  act. 

Sec  a.  Section  101(a)  of  tlUe  33,  United 
States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  term  'single  axle*  means  an  assem- 
bly of  two  or  more  wheels,  whose  centers 
are  in  one  transverse  vertical  plane  or  may 
be  Included  between  two  parallel  transverse 
vertical  planes  forty  inches  apart  extending 
across  the  full  width  of  the  vehicle. 

"The  term  'tandem-axle'  means  any  two 
or  more  consecutive  axles  whose  centers  are 
more  than  forty  inches  but  not  more  than 
ninety-six  inches  apart  and  are  individually 
attached  to  and/or  articulated  from  a  com- 
mon attachment  to  the  vehicle  Including  a 
connecting  mechanism  designed  to  equalize 
the  load  between  axles. 

"The  term  'overall  gross  weight'  means  the 
weight  of  a  vehicle  or  vehicle  combination 
without  load  plus  the  weight  of  any  load 
thereon. 

"The  term  *vehlcle'  means  a  mechanical 
device  intended  primarily  for  highway  trans- 
portatlcm  of  any  person  or  property  therein 
or  upon,  or  by  which  such  device  may  be 
drawn  upon  a  highway,  except  devices  moved 
by  human  power  or  used  exclusively  upon 
stationary  rails  or  tracks. 

"The  term  "vehicle  combinatl<m'  means  a 
truck-tractor  and  semitrailer  either  with  or 
without  a  trailer,  or  a  truck  with  one  or 
more  trailers." 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
revising  the  caption  of  section  137  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"Vehiele  weight  and  dimension  limita- 
tions, safety  and  performance  standards." 

It  would  appear  from  the  printed  hearings 
that  the  Department  of  Itansportatlon  of- 
ficials did  not  testify  directly  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  this  leg- 
islation. The  only  evidence  of  the  Depart- 
ment's position  with  respect  to  S.  3658.  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  Is  contained  in  the  an- 
swers to  a  series  of  questions  submitted  to 
the  Department  by  Congressman  William 
Cramer  of  Florida.  The  iSeparment's  re- 
sponses appear  at  pages  164-166  of  the 
inlnted  hearings,  and  appear  to  have  been 
in  line  with  the  contents  o<  the  substitute 
amenilment  above  which  was  submited  by 
Mr.  Bridwell  in  the  Senate. 

D.  Campaign 

During  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1968, 
the  question  of  increasing  the  vehicle  weight 
and  dimension  limitations  became  a  national 
issue.  Eventually,  both  major  candidates  is. 
sued  statements  on  the  subject.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  observed  during  the  1958 
campaign,  that: 

"This  proposal  raises  serious  Issues,  In- 
cluding the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
motoring  public.  Questions  remain  about  the 
extent  to  which  greater  trues  siae  and  weight 
would  impose  additional  wear  and  tear  on  a 
road  network. 

"I  believe  these  matters  are  so  Important 
to  so  many  of  our  people  that  I  favor  post- 
ponement of  action  on  the  bin  now  before 
the  House. 
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"As  Presldsni,  I  would  want  this  entire 
matter  most  carefully  reconsidered.  I  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take 
a  hard  look  to  make  certain  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  traveling  public  and  also  the  life 
of  our  highways  are  fully  protected  as  we 
facilitate  the  vital  movement  of  goods  in  the 
Nation's  commerce." 

Former  Vies-President  Humphrey  also  in- 
dicated his  opposition  to  the  legislation  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

in.  ACTION  m  THx  sisr  coNcsxas 
A.  House  of  Representatives 

In  June  of  1969,  Representatives  John 
Kluczynski  and  Robert  Denney  introduced 
legislation  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  In  amended  form  in  1968.  The  bill 
was  H.R.  11870.  The  only  change  was  the  ad- 
dition of  a  length  limitation  not  contained 
in  S.  3668.  Ilie  foUowlng  limits  are  provided 
in  the  Klucsynskl-Denney  biU: 

1.  Maximum  weight — (a)  single  axle — 30,- 
000  lbs.  (b)  tandem  axle — 34.000  lbs.  (c) 
gross  truck — as  compirted  by  the  formula 


r=500  (^^+l2-V+36) 


3.  Maximum  height:  no  change  from  pres- 
ent limits. 

3.  Maximum  width:  102  Inches. 

4.  Maximum  length:   70  feet. 

The  Subcommittee  also  had  under  con- 
sideration H.R.  11619,  which  would  have 
permitted  an  Increase  in  the  width  of  buses 
operated  on  the  Interstate  System  from  96 
inches  to  102  Inches.  The  hUl  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Prank  Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 

Eleven  days  of  he«krlngs  were  held  on  these 
two  bills  during  July,  August,  and  September 
of  1969.  In  December,  the  Subconunittee  re- 
ported ttie  MU  back  to  the  fuU  Public  Works 
Committee  without  recommendation.  The 
full  Committee  took  no  further  action  on 
either  biU.  As  a  result,  both  bills  died  at  the 
end  of  the  91st  Congress. 

B.  Position  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner,  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  HJl.  11870  and  H.R.  11819. 
He  stated  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation could  not  support  the  legislation  un- 
less the  following  changes  were  made  in  the 
blU: 

I.  That  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation 
be  delayed  three  years  to  allow  enactment  of 
appropriate  safety  regulations  governing 
the  larger  vehicles.  He  specifically  mentioned 
regulations  concerning:  brake  system  per- 
formance, tires,  weight-horsepower  ratios, 
and  track  width. 

3.  That  the  provision  in  H.R.  11870  per- 
mitting two  consecutive  sets  of  tandem  axles 
to  carry  a  gross  load  of  68,000  pounds,  not- 
withstanding other  restrictions  in  the  biU, 
should  be  eliminated. 

3.  That  the  term  "tandem  axle  weight"  be 
fully  defined. 

4.  That  the  exception  to  width  limitations 
for  safety  devices  be  modified  to  include  "offi- 
cially approved"  safety  devices. 

5.  That  the  exception  to  width  limitations 
for  "tire  bulge"  be  eliminated. 

6.  That  the  length  limitation  be  65  feet 
instead  of  70  feet. 

7.  That  the  protection  of  the  "grandfather 
clause"  be  gradually  eliminated. 

8.  That  the  size  and  weight  limitations  of 
Section  137,  "Htle  23  U.S.C,  be  extended  to 
all  Federal  Aid  Highway  Systems,  and  not 
Just  the  Interstate  System  as  currently  pro- 
vided. 

C.  Senate  action 
The  Senate  took  no  action  req>ecting  ve- 
hicle size  and  weight  "P'ltstlitns  during  the 
91st  Oongreas. 

CXVn 166&— Part  M 


IT.  scnoir  nt  thx  sis  con  cans 
A.  House  action 

On  March  16,  the  Chalnnan  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Cbminlttee  announced  that 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  would  conduct 
hearings  on  March  30th  with  respect  to  HJt. 
4354.  "nils  IHll  provides  for  an  Increase  in  the 
permiaslMe  width  of  buses  on  the  Interstate 
System  from  96  Inches  to  102  Inches.  As  one 
would  suspect,  the  shortness  of  the  notice  of 
the  hearings  prevented  many  Interested 
groups  from  testifying  on  this  legislation. 
One  Interested  witness,  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  did  not  receive  notice  f 
the  hearings  until  March  22nd.  The  short  no- 
tice worked  a  particular  hardship  on  groups 
such  as  the  American  Association  of  State 
Hlg;hway  Officials,  because  their  Internal  pro- 
cedures require  them  to  contact  individual 
states  before  they  can  testify  on  a  bilL 

Because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  the  blU,  the  Sub- 
committee delayed  action  on  it  for  at  least 
thirty  days.  The  Department's  position  is 
more  fully  discussed  in  a  f (blowing  section. 
The  bill  Is  thus  presently  pending  before  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 

B.  Poeition  of  Department  of  Transportation 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner  appeared  before  the 
Subcocnmittee  to  present  the  poeition  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  In  his  pre- 
pared statement  he  said. 

"Based  on  the  extent  of  our  analysis  to 
date  with  regard  to  the  potential  benefits 
and  safety  hazards  which  woold  result  from 
the  proposed  increased  bus  width,  the  De- 
partment cannot  support  enactment  of 
H.R.  4354  at  this  time.  We  wlU  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the 
actual  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  advise  this  Com- 
mittee as  to  our  final  overaU  recoounenda- 
tlon." 

In  an  initial  reqwnse  to  questioning  by 
Congressman  Haraha  as  to  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  Department  to  fonnulat*  Its 
position.  Mr.  Turner  stated  that  ".  .  ,  it 
would  take  us  at  least  three  months  to  try  to 
put  that  together  in  the  form  that  we  would 
be  confident  of  and  want  to  send  to  the  Com- 
mittee." Responding  to  further  questioning 
by  Congressman  TTan^^n  and  Congressman 
Kluczynski,  Mr.  Turner  agreed  to  attempt  to 
develop  the  Department's  position  within 
thirty  days. 

C.  Senate  action 

No  size  and  weight  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  as  of  this  date. 

v.  IBSUXS 

The  question  of  changing  the  limitations 
on  size  and  weight  is  extremely  complex, 
and  at  times,  extremely  euMtlonal  in  natiire. 
I  will  attempt  to  discuss  some  of  the  major 
Issues  Involved,  hopefully  in  a  relatively  un- 
emotional manner. 

A.  Accident  data 
For  a  number  of  reasons  there  slii4>ly  are 
no  accident  statistics  which  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  analyze  this  complex  question  of 
the  effect  of  increased  size  and  weight  on 
highway  safety.  To  begin,  the  accident  forms 
utilized  in  the  various  states  do  not  distin- 
guish between  various  sizes  and  classes  of 
trucks  and  buses  involved  in  accidents.  For 
exan^>le.  they  do  not  distinguish  between  96 
inch  buses  and  102  inch  buses  (which,  of 
course,  are  permitted  to  operate  In  scmie 
states  on  primary  and  secondary  roods) .  Even 
if  the  r^Kwt  forms  did  distinguish  between 
the  two  sizes  of  buses,  the  data  still  would 
not  be  adequate  for  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  U  due  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  102  inch  buses  now  In  op- 
eration are  operated  within  city  limits.  They 
have  as  a  result,  a  much  higher  exposure  to 
the  posslbUity  of   sccidents.   At  the 


time,  they  ors  not  exposed  to  identical  taas- 
ords,  and  they  dont  e^Mse  other  drivers 
to  the  same  hazards,  as  would  be  the  case  on 
more  rural  highways.  That  Is  to  say,  areas 
where  the  problems  of  air  turbulence  are 
more  prononnced. 

Thus,  we  are  severely  lacking  in  sound 
data  on  what  Should  be  one  ot  the  first  aitd 
most  important  factors  In  considering  this 
legislation. 

B.  Air  turhnlence 

The  problem  of  the  air  turbiilence  experi- 
enced when  passed  or  being  passed  by  a  large 
bus  or  truck  is  a  problem  well  known  by  ev- 
ery motorist.  Unfortunately,  the  Department 
of  Tran^Kjrtatlon  has  Jxist  recently  recog- 
nized the  problem  as  one  of  sufficient  seri- 
ousness to  warrant  study  and  investigation. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  has 
Just  recently  let  the  first  contract  for  re- 
search into  this  problem.  Thus,  once  again, 
we  are  without  adequate  scientific  data  to 
properly  evaluate  one  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems related  to  this  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  problem  of 
air  turbulence  was  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tensive article  In  the  May,  1B68  issue  of 
Popular  Mechanics.  In  an  article  written 
by  E.  D.  Poles,  Jr.,  the  problems  of  "blast" 
and  "suction"  associated  with  the  i>»«<ng 
of  large  vehicles  is  fuUy  discussed.  During 
the  course  of  this  year's  hearings.  Congress- 
man Don  Clausen  requested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  check  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials  to 
see  if  some  of  the  principles  of  aerodynamics 
which  they  utfiize  dally  coiUdn't  be  a4>plied 
to  the  problem  of  air  tiu-bulence  as  related 
to  motor  vehicles.  It  was  certainly  o  good 
point,  and  one  I  hope  the  Department  wlU 
pursue  in  a  serious  manner. 

Mr.  Turner  attempted  to  beUttle  the  prob- 
lem because  of  the  relatively  small  change 
in  the  overaU  size  of  the  vehicle,  and  thus 
presumably  the  small  increase  in  the  air 
turbulence  problem.  This  is  after  Mr.  Turner 
had  testified  that:  "Frankly,  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  to  put  it  (referring  to 
research  on  air  turbulence)  together  in  order 
to  really  measure  quantltlTely  the  Impact 
on  safety." 

Thus,  vre  have  the  Fedend  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator recognizing  the  problem  of  air 
turbulence,  then  stating  that  they  dont 
know  bow  to  properly  research  the  question. 
but  that  even  so,  the  additional  six  inches 
wouldn't  substantially  increase  the  problem. 

This  is  very  difficult  logic  for  me  to  follow. 
It  irotild  seem  to  me  that  once  we  have 
recognised  a  problem  such  as  air  turbulence, 
we  should  fuUy  research  the  question  before 
we  make  changes  in  vehicle  size  which  are 
llktiy  to  complicate  the  problem.  Research 
might  reveal  for  example,  that  the  proposed 
extra  six  Inches  could  be  utUlzed  to  reduce 
air  turbulence  through  the  application  of 
aerodynamic  design  principles. 
Testimony  of  Ralph  R.  Bortelsmeyer,  Deputy 

Federal    Highway    Administrator,    before 

Senate  Roads  Subconunittee,  May  14.  1971. 

on  Truck  Induced  Aerodynamic  Forces 

"In  June  of  1970,  the  FUWA  Office  of  Re- 
search initiated  a  study  to  explore  the  effect 
of  truck  blast  (truck  Induced  aerodynamic 
forces)  on  passenger  outomobUcs.  To  dote, 
the  reseorch  bos  shown  that  the  truck  blost 
effect  is  significant  to  safety.  The  hazard 
oocius  i^en  the  automobUe  Is  passing  or  is 
being  psMBi  by  tmoks  In  tbs  soins  direction, 
and  thare  Is  a  smoU  q>eed  difference  between 
ths  two  TstUcles. 

"The  reseorch  wUl  be  extended  to  Include 
other  vtiiides,  such  os  campers  and  "mini- 
buses," fuU  size  buses  and  some  highway 
structureo.  Methods  of  mtntiwi»tng  th* 
hazardous  blast  aOtet  wlU  bs  stndlsiL 

"The  National  Oghway  TraOle  Sofety 
Adminlstratltm  has  also  been  directed  by  the 
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8ecr»Ury  to  oonduet  ureodynmmlc  testing  of 
103-lnch  wide  buaes  as  rapUUy  as  possible." 
C.  BrakiTig  capacity 
One  of  tbe  arguments  utilized  by  pro- 
ponent* of  the  blU  ia  tbat  the  addlUoiua 
qwce  wlU  permit  better  braUng  systems. 
They  sUte  that  the  new  wider  buses  will 
have  braking  systems  which  are  considerably 
more  effective.  National  Highway  Trafllc 
Safety  Administration  regulations  for  new 
buses  and  trucks  require  them  to  stop  within 
245  feet  at  DO  miles  per  hour. 

By  comparison  automobiles  are  required 
to  stop  within  316  feet  from  a  speed  of  60 
miles  per  hour. 

The  danger  of  mixing  In  the  same  stream 
of  traffic,  vehicles  with  such  widely  varying 
braking  ability  should  be  apparent  to  all. 
The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
in  Its  recent  report  on  the  tragic  multiple- 
vehicle  accident  which  occurred  on  the  New 
JeraeyTurnplke,  November  29,  1969,  (Report 
No.  NT8B-HAR-7i-3)  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  recommended  that : 

"3.  The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  set  a  high  priority  on  estab- 
lishing performance  requirements  for  new 
buses,  trucks,  trailers,  and  combinations  in 
regard  to:  (1)  improved  braking  capabilities 
With  balanced  skid  resistance,  reduced  "fade", 
and  shorter  stopping  with  maximum  load; 
(2)  the  use  of  energy-absorbing  underrlde 
and  override  barriers  to  reduce  passenger- 
car  impact  decelerations  through  controlled 
yielding:  and  (3)  minimum  llmlte  on  sUbil- 
ity  factors  for  loaded  vehicles.  (Stability  fac- 
tor is  defined  as  one-half  the  tread  width 
between  centers  of  outside  tire  footprints, 
divided  by  the  height  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  a  loaded  vehicle.) 

"4.  The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  consider 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  to  require 
Improved  braking  capabUiUes  of  regulated 
vehicles,  and  inclusion  of  a  numerical  state- 
ment of  the  sUbUlty  factor  (value)  on  the 
Identification  plate  of  all  Unk  traUers  which 
transport  hazardous  materials,  in  Implement- 
ing Recommendation  3,  above." 

In  a  recent  address.  Dr.  WUllam  Raddon, 
Jr..  President,  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety,  spoke  of  slmUar  problems  regard- 
ing braking  capacity.  Dr.  Haddon  is  the  for- 
mer Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau.  In  an  address  to  the  Society  of  Au- 
tomotive Engineers  in  January  of  this  year. 
Dr.  Haddon  stated : 

"A  second  noteworthy  problem  in  relation 
to  highway  losses  involving  trucks  and  buses 
involves  the  extent  to  which  their  designers 
and  manufacturers  provide  adequate  braking 
abUity.  Simply  sUted,  aU  vehicles  in  the 
dense  traffic  streams  typical  of  many  present 
roads  must  be  able  to  break  at  essentlaUy 
the  same  rate,  lest  In  emergencies  the  slower 
braking  veliicles  llteraUy  sweep  the  faster 
before  them  with  results  weU  known  to  stu- 
dents of  the  daUy  press.  This  U  not  a  re- 
quirement that  logic  places  only  on  the  mem- 
bers of  one  class  of  veliicles.  such  as  passen- 
ger cars — where  the  at  present  huge  dis- 
crepancies in  maximum  braking  rates  are 
also  a  serious  problem  (9)  for  the  same  and 
other  reasons.  It  is  also  not  a  problem  for 
vehicles  only  in  a  particular  state  of  load. 
It  U  a  logical,  necessary  performance  require- 
ment for  all  vehicles,  especlaUy  including  the 
heaviest  trucks  under  their  fullest  loadings 
Moreover,  the  braking  capacity  must  ap- 
proMh  closely  at  least  that  of  the  fastest 
braking  veliicles  now  on  the  road  since  the 
alternative  of  worsening,  for  intervehicular 
compatibility,  the  latter's  rates  would  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  increased  losses  In  their  own 
highway  use. 

"There  is  no  present  adequate  Federal 
standard  for  truck  braking  rates.  And,  the 
Uniform  Vehicle  Code  suggested  for  states 
bas  only  a  weak  requirement  for  stopping 
distance  (10).  and  that  in  a  test  at  only 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  Actual  braking  per- 


formance of  heavy  trucks  is  commonly  two 
to  three  times  worse  than  that  of  passenger 
cars.  (12)  (13)  In  many  emergencies,  regard- 
less of  the  skiU  of  their  drivers,  this  guar- 
antees mtervehieuiar  eoUialons,  with  ptop- 
erty  damage,  injury,  and/or  death  the  re- 
s^t — a  problem  also  presented  by  automo- 
biles with  Inadequate  brakes.  In  Illustration, 
consider  reports  of  the  multlvehlcular  holo- 
caust, November  29,  19<»,  on  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  In  which  among  other  factors  one 
after  another  huge  truck  was  unable  to  stop 
in  a  short  enough  distance  and  plowed  into 
the  vehicles  and  people  ahead.  Nationwide 
Increases  in  traffic  densiUes;  the  remaining 
liftimes  of  present  heavy  vehicles  whose 
maximum  braking  ability  is  incompatible 
with  those  oT  other.  Intermixed,  and  usually 
more  vulnerable  vehicles;  and  the  indefinite 
continuation  of  present  brake  performance 
policies  lead  me  to  believe  that  increasing 
numbers  of  such  disasters  wlU  occur." 

The  contractor's  report  of  work  recently 
coripleted  for  the  NaUonal  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  by  the  TRW  Systems  Group,  dealing 
with  th-!  kinds  of  degradation  which  occur  In 
the  pr  Klpal  brake  system  design  types 
manufe>;tured  during  the  years  1964-1969 
for  use  on  American-made  automobiles  and 
llght-welcht  trucks,  includes  the  following 
conclusion: 

Current  road  tests  of  stopping  distance 
from  a  speed  of  20  MPH.  as  Implemented  In 
the  various  states,  achieved  results  which 
are  non-unif(»rm  to  the  point  that  the  results 
indicate  this  type  of  test  is  relatively  inef- 
fectual as  a  means  of  detecting  brake  degra- 
dation. Such  tests  cannot  predict  60  MPH 
performance.  (11) 

D.  Vehicle  power 

The  question  of  variations  in  the  relative 
amount  of  power  available  to  propel  vehicles 
of  varying  size  and  weight  is  directly  related 
to  the  previous  discussion  on  braking  ability. 
There  are  extreme  differences  In  the  relative 
power  of  buses,  trucks,  and  automobiles. 
This,  too.  is  rather  apparent  to  the  motorist 
stuck  behind  a  big  truck  on  a  steep  slope. 
The  same  applies  to  buses,  if  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree.  The  various  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  are  in  the 
process  of  prescribing  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements In  this  respect.  Here  again,  we 
are  still  doing  research  on  a  question  vitally 
related  to  the  issues  involved  in  the  pending 
legislation. 

E.  Pollution 

Buses  are  one  of  the  most  serious  polluters 
of  our  environment  m  two  respecte,  air  and 
noise.  One  doesn't  spend  much  time  behind, 
or  anywhere  near,  a  bus  without  being  made 
rather  pointedly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
air  poUutlon  created  by  the  bus.  The  same 
U  true  of  noise,  but  thte  Is  probably  more 
true  with  respect  to  pedestrians  than 
motorists. 

In  this  regard,  the  proponents  of  the  bUl 
hinted  that  the  increase  In  width  would  speed 
development  of  their  turbine  engine  which 
does  not  pollute  the  air.  If  this  is  in  fact 
the  ease,  the  proposed  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  permit  only  those  wider  buses 
which  utilize  turbine  engines! 

F.  Automobile  vertus  bus  tafety 
One  of  the  major  points  used  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  U  the  increased 
safety  of  passengers.  They  point  out  the 
fact  that  on  the  larger  buses,  the  passenger 
seats  will  be  well  above  the  point  of  impact 
for  the  majority  of  accidents.  That's  fine  for 
the  bus  passenger,  but  what  about  the  auto 
driver  and  auto  passengers  who  are  stUl 
located  at  the  point  of  impact?  In  1969,  977 
bUllon  Inter-clty  passenger  miles  were  ridden 
in  automobUes  as  compared  to  26  bUlion 
passenger  miles  In  buses.  Naturally,  I'm  not 
opposed  to  protecting  the  bus  passenger  from 
injury.  However,  in  view  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  travel  by  the  two  modes,  the  case 
for  increased  bus  passenger  safety  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  auto  passenger  safety  will  have  to 
be  very  compeUing.  With  86.4%  of  all  travel 
in  the  United  States  In  1969  being  achieved 
through  the  use  of  the  automobile,  we  clearly 
must  give  the  auto  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  resolving  any  safety  questions  as  between 
the  two  modes  of  transportation.  It  is  also 
Important  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
1968.  104,702,000  motor  vehicles  of  all  types 
were  registered  In  the  United  States.  Of  that 
total  figure,  approximately  21,400  were  inter- 
city buses. 

This  all  goes  once  again  to  the  question  of 
mixing  in  the  same  stream  of  traffic  vehicles 
with  widely  varying  power  performance 
braking  capacity,  and  abUlty  to  survive  a 
collision  without  serious  damage. 
G.  Actual  width 
The  width  limitations  contained  In  the 
1956  Act  included  an  exception  for  safety 
devices  and  tire  bulge.  As  has  been  indicated 
earlier,  the  term  tire  bulge  is  now  obsolete 
and  should  be  deleted  from  the  statute.  The 
safety  device  exception  is  not  obsolete.  It  does 
need  to  be  revised  so  that  the  exception 
covers  only  those  safety  devices  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  This 
exception  has  been  abused  by  some  vehicle 
operators. 

The  question  of  the  safety  device  excep- 
tion is  directly  related  to  the  question  of 
Increased  width  llmiutlons.  The  present 
width  limitation  is  96  Inches.  It  certainly 
was  a  shock  to  me  to  find  that  the  large  mir- 
rors on  each  side  of  buses  effectively  ex- 
tends that  width  limlUtlon  to  as  much  as 
114  Inches.  By  their  own  testimony,  officials 
of  the  National  Association  of  Motor  B\is 
Owners  indicated  mirrors  could  protrude  as 
much  as  9  inches  on  each  side.  I  personally 
measured  some  bus  mirrors  which  protruded 
12  Inches.  That  would  make  the  total  width 
120  inches.  In  either  case,  it  certainly  doesn't 
leave  much  room  to  spare,  even  on  a  twelve 
foot  traffic  lane.  The  problem  is  magnified 
when  you  have  two  vehicles  this  size  passing 
one  another. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  the  mir- 
rors are  designed  to  break  away  in  case  they 
strike  another  vehicle  or  a  fixed  object  along 
the  highway.  That  U  not  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  No  driver  Is  going  to 
drive  anywhere  near  the  point  that  his  mirror 
might  hit  another  vehicle.  In  the  normal 
course  of  driving  he  U  going  to  leave  suffi- 
cient space  so  that  the  mirrors  will  clear  the 
adjacent  vehicles.  This  places  him  9-12  Inches 
closer  to  the  other  lane  on  a  multiple  lane 
highway,  or  to  the  shoulder  on  a  two  lane 
highway. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  is  that  of  'off 
tracking".  Thu  refers  to  the  portion  of  a 
vehicle  which  swings  outside  the  normal  line 
of  the  vehicle  due  to  the  fact  the  wheels  are 
mounted  some  distance  from  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  vehicle.  We  have  all  witnessed  the 
problem  of  "off  tracking"  when  a  bus  at- 
tempts to  turn  a  corner,  especially  in  a  multl 
lane  intersection.  The  additional  six  inches 
In  width  and  the  additional  five  feet  in 
length  obviously  further  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  the  question  of  highway  safe- 
ty. Dr.  Robert  Brenner,  then  acting  director 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  re- 
sponded as  follows  to  this  question: 

ScHWENGEL.  "And  I  would  like  to  ask,  have 
you  done  any  research  or  are  you  planning 
any  research  on  the  effects  of  Increasing  the 
width  of  the  trucks  on  the  highway?" 

Dr.  Brxnnxx.  "We  have  work  In  progress  at 
the  present  time  In  the  general  problem  area 
of  stability  of  trucks,  truck-trailer  combina- 
tions, double  bottoms,  semis,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  truck-trailer  stability.  And  Insofar  as 
the  width  of  the  vehicle,  wheel  base  In  rela- 
tion to  the  height  as  well  as  the  mass  dis- 
tribution, are  certainly  central  to  stability 
studies  and  we  will  be  working  in  the  general 
area. 
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"Am  to  tlM  apeolfloi  at  wbat  tib*  eztrm  width 
doe*  or  Com  not  do  in  tba  aalety  picturs.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  works  specifically  in  that 
regard." 

This  sf  twnwirt  was  made  in  1M9,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  stlU  relleeU  tlie 
current  status  of  this  research  within  the 
Department.  With  this  In  mind,  it  is  incoa- 
celvable  that  the  Department  could  take  any 
stand,  pro  cr  eon.  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation to  lacreaae  the  width  of  buses.  At  least 
not  if  they  check  with  their  own  safety  ex- 
perts, and  not  Just  with  the  highway  buUdors. 
B.  Driver  rear  vtsion 

With  both  trucks  and  buses  there  is  a 
rather  extensive  "blind  spot"  to  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle.  In  this  area,  the  driver  Is  unable 
to  see  any  other  vehicle.  The  rear  view  mir- 
rors simply  do  not  cover  this  area,  and  any 
motorist  caught  In  that  blind  spot  can  be 
in  for  serious  trouble.  I  have  estimated  that 
for  an  average  truck-trailer  combination  65 
feet  long,  this  blind  spot  includes  about  346.7 
cubic  feet.  The  total  for  buses  would  be 
somewhat  leas  because  the  driver  does  have 
some  vision  orrt  the  rear  of  the  bus.  and  be- 
cause the  bus  isn't  as  long. 

To  Increase  the  width  of  the  bus  by  six 
inches,  and  to  Increase  its  length  by  five  feet 
obviously  will  increase  the  number  of  cuMc 
feet  contained  In  the  "blind  spot".  Again,  the 
Department  of  Transxx>rtation  has  recognized 
the  problem  and  is  working  on  it.  Several 
possibilities  exist  for  solving  the  problem. 
One  is  a  series  of  overhead  mirrors.  Another 
Is  electronic  equipment  utilizing  some  form 
of  television.  It  is  foolish  to  Increase  the 
scope  of  this  problem  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  blind  space,  when  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  study  solutions  to  the  problem. 

A  related  problem  is  the  fact  these  large 
vehicles  also  block  the  forward  vision  of  the 
vehicles  behind  them.  They  make  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  see  directional  and  warn- 
ing signs  in  time  to  take  proper  action.  The 
bus  owners  Indicate  the  new  bus  win  be  safe 
because  the  bus  driver  will  be  in  a  higher 
position  and  then  better  able  to  see  prob- 
lems In  the  road  ahead.  Again,  I  ask,  but 
what  about  the  automobile  driver  who  can't 
see  the  accident  ahead  because  of  the  big 
bus  in  front  of  him?  Incidentally,  the  new 
bus  is  also  two  feet  higher,  further  com- 
pounding the  proMem. 

/.  Economic  effect 

While  the  economic  impact  of  Increasing 
the  size  of  buses  la  not  as  great  as  the  impact 
of  the  incT  eases  In  size  and  weight  con- 
tained in  BJBt.  11870,  It  is  certainly  a  factor 
to  be  coDSUlcred.  Indeed,  the  new  bus  will 
be  approximately  13,267  pounds  heavier  than 
the  older  models.  However,  since  this  is 
within  the  present  weight  limitations,  no 
change  in  the  law  is  required.  The  increased 
wear  and  tear  on  the  highways  will  be  clearly 
present. 

The  major  economic  effect  of  wider  buses 
relates  to  the  Increased  highway  costs  which 
may  result  from  widening  various  highway 
structures  to  accommodate  them.  Conceiv- 
ably, the  traffic  lanes  of  our  Interstate  System 
will  tiave  to  be  widened  beyond  their  present 
twelve  feet  to  accommodate  the  larg^  buses. 

My  basis  for  the  foregoing  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  present  lane  widths  of 
twelve  feet  were  the  resiat  of  studies  con- 
ducted in  the  lata  lB40's  and  early  lB50's 
using  vehicles  96  inches  wide.  Measurement* 
were  taken  to  determine  the  normal  path  for 
the  96  inch  vehicles  under  various  conditions. 
After  allowances  were  made  for  the  "waiver 
patterns"  which  were  developed,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  traffic  lanee  should  be 
twelve  feet  wide.  It  seems  logical  that  sImUar 
tesu  using  102  inch  vehicles  would  stiow  a 
need  for  still  wider  trafBc  lanes.  The  cost  of 
such  ■  chABg*  in  tlie  Interstate  System  alone 
would  be  ptenosDABall 


TtMTt  hM  bwn  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  tlM  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  lane  width*  when  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1966  was  enacted.  It  seems  to  me  th*t 
the  comments  of  Senator  Gor«  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Kerr 
offers  some  clarification  of  at  least  the  Senate 
Intent  on  this  question.  Senator  Kerr's 
amendment,  contained  a  limitation  on  maxi- 
mum width  to  90  inches.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to;  Senator  Oore's  remarks  follow : 

Mr.  OoBX.  "The  committee  felt  that  with 
the  vast  investment  the  people  are  to  make 
in  this  magnificent  Interstate  System  of 
highways,  somewhere,  somehow,  we  should 
can  a  halt  to  the  ever-Increasing  weights,  to 
the  ever-Increasing  widths,  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing lengths  of  vehicles  traveling  the 
highways. 

"Therefore,  the  Senate  Committee  ap- 
proved by  unanimous  vote  Incltislon  of  the 
AASETO  code  for  maximums,  provided  the 
States  themstives  do  not  have  maximums  In 
excess.  In  which  event  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  p«u^c1pate  in  the  90  percent  funds 
without  reducing  to  these  maximums. 

"Now  let  us  come  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr)  to  the 
committee  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  uni- 
formity In  width,  and  the  record  shows  that 
that  is  so.  But  I  did  not  think  the  provisions 
voted  by  the  House  were  sufficient.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  originally  submitted  his 
amendment  to  have  It  comply  exactly  with 
the  provision  voted  by  the  House,  which 
applies  only  to  axle  weights — 18,000  pounds 
in  the  case  of  a  single  axle  and  32,000  pounds 
In  the  case  of  tandem  axles. 

"According  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee,  the  most  Important  fac- 
tor, and  the  one  causing  the  greatest  damage 
to  the  highways,  is  the  axle  weight.  The 
width  causes  great  hazards  In  traffic.  I  In- 
sisted that  we  provide  a  limitation  on  wldtli. 
It  happens  that  there  is  more  uniformity  as 
regards  width  than  as  regards  any  other  di- 
mension or  specification.  At  the  present  time, 
46  States  have  a  maximum  width  of  8  feet, 
and  two  States  have  a  maximum  width  in  ex- 
cess of  that.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
ftom  Oklahoma  to  this  committee  amend- 
ment provides  a  maximum  width  of  8  feet  for 
46  States,  and  allows  the  maximum  of  the 
two  States  in  excess  of  that  to  remain." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  reply.  As  I  sec  it.  the 
most  Important  thing  to  protect  the  invest- 
ment of  the  people  in  the  roads,  that  Is,  to 
keep  the  roadbeds  and  surfaces  from  being 
crushed  by  excess  weight,  is  the  control  of 
the  axle  weights.  The  most  Important  thing 
In  preserving  bridge  structures  Is  control  of 
overall  weights.  The  most  Important  thing  in 
preserving  safety  of  traffic  Is  control  of  the 
width  of  the  vehicles.  The  Kerr  amendment 
applies  to  all  three." 

J.  Tires 

One  phase  of  th*  "safer  bus"  argument 
used  by  proponents  of  the  bill  is  to  the  effect 
that  th*  new  buses  win  have  wider  tires. 
They  argue  that  wider  tires  means  more 
tread  contact  with  the  highway  surface,  and 
thus  better  braking  ability.  Safety  experts 
have  advised  me  that  increased  tread  width 
will  not  increase  braking  effectiveness  under 
normal  traffic  conditions.  It  improves  only 
the  braking  abUity  on  curves. 

These  experts  further  advise  me  that  the 
crucial  element  here  Is  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  tires,  and  not  the  width.  To 
really  effectively  increase  traction,  the  chem- 
ical composition  oC  the  tires  must  be  changed 
to  give  a  "softer"  tire.  This  would,  of  course, 
result  in  a  much  shorter  tirs  life. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  bua 
owners  are  wiUing  to  use  these  "softer"  tin* 
la  order  to  reallp  improve  the  braking  abtUty 
of  their  buses.  I'm  Inclined  to  think  they  ar* 
not  willing  to  do  so  inasmuch  as  they  arc 


fighting  th*  DepartBMUt  of  Traitsportatkm 
efforts  to  estabtlsh  tourer  standards  for 
retread  tires  used  on  buaes.  The  American 
Ttansit  Association  and  th*  National  Asso- 
ciation cf  Motor  Bos  Owners  have  Joined  in 
a  lawsuit  chaUsnglng  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  new  regula- 
tions on  regrooved  Ures.  The  regulations 
require  that  there  be  a  3/'32  inch  of  under- 
tread  below  the  grooves  of  the  regrooved 
tire.  The  bus  owners  claim  this  would  reduce 
tira  life  by  16%.  They  claim  they  can  safely 
utilize  the  thinner  Ure  on  intra-city  opcra- 
ticms.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  most 
city  transit  systems  are  supplementing  their 
income  with  extensive  diarger  operations. 
Assuming  the  thinner  tire  can  be  used  saf^y 
on  intra-clty  opnations,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  the  thinner  tires  will  not  be 
used  on  intra-city  buses  utilized  tot  charter 
op^atlons  on  the  open  highway. 

K.  Bumpert 
The  iteed  for  more  adequate  energy  ab- 
sorbing systems  tn  the  ease  of  collisions  be- 
tween large  vehldes  such  as  trucks  and  buses, 
and  automobiles  Is  readily  apparent.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  bus  driver  and  bus  passengers 
may  be  "well  above  tlie  point  of  impact", 
however,  the  auto  driver  and  his  passengers 
located  right  at  the  point  of  Impact.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  bumper  systems  de- 
signed to  absorb  amounts  of  energy  sufficient 
to  minimize  the  damage  to  the  persons  and 
property  involved.  Also,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  standardization  of  bumper  heights  for 
all  vehicles.  These  improvements  in  bump- 
ers should  be  made  before  wa  increase  th* 
width,  length,  and  wal^t  cf  buses. 

L.  Seat  widths 

One  of  the  major  arguments  made  in  favor 
of  the  wider  bus  Is  the  fact  a  portion  of 
the  increased  width  would  be  used  to  widen 
the  ptasenger  seats.  Bus  owners  Indicate  they 
would  add  1  to  1  Vi  inches  to  each  seat  in  the 
wider  buses.  They  daim  the  additional  com- 
fort which  would  be  afforded  to  passengers 
is  vitally  needed  to  attract  more  pmasengers. 
They,  of  course,  point  to  the  government's 
efforts  to  encourage  more  use  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  such  as  buses. 

This  question  of  seat  widths  is  one  which 
needs  a  good  deal  of  very  dose  scrutiny.  It 
is  especially  necessary  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  bus  owners  rely  on  the  need 
for  wider  seats  to  Justify  the  wider  bus.  Mr. 
Charles  Webb.  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Motor  Bus  Owners  testified  that 
passenger  seats  on  inter-clty  buses  Is  17 
inches.  The  seat  model  displayed  by  the  biu 
owners  representing  present  seats  during  the 
bearings  measured  33  Vi  laches  from  the  in- 
side of  one  arm  rest  to  the  inside  of  the 
other  arm  rest.  This  would  allow  16%  Inches 
for  each  passenger.  The  model  representing 
the  proposed  wider  seats  measured  36  <2 
Inches  or  18«4  inches  per  i>assenger.  With 
these  figures  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to 
lesm  thst  the  coach  seats  in  most  of  United 
Airline's  planes  vary  from  leVi  to  16%  Inches 
m  width!  Seats  on  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company  are  18 <4  inches  wide. 

In  view  of  the  foregtdng  indication  that 
present  bus  seats  are  wider  than  many  air 
coach  seats,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in 
1968,  the  airlines  compUed  1 13 JB  10.636.000 
revenue-passenger  miles  whereas  the  bus  op- 
erators compUed  only  24,500,000,000  revenue- 
passenger  miles.  Clearly,  the  nation's  travel- 
lers spent  a  good  deal  more  time  in  the  nar- 
rower air  coach  seats.  There  has  apparently 
been  no  great  outcry  from  this  group  of  trav- 
ellers with  respect  to  seat  width. 

If  ttie  regulatory  agency  for  the  buses,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  follows  the 
example  of  the  airline's  regulatory  agency, 
bus  owners  may  not  gain  much  by  inetall- 
ing  wider  seats.  The  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board 
(C.A.B.  has  recently  ruled  that  the  airUnes 
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must  eharg*  t.6%  man  for  wider  seats.  For 
ezajnple,  UnltMl  Alxilnes  lias  removed  one 
row  ot  seats  In  its  coach  sections  on  soms 
planes.  Tills  "five  acroes"  seating  results  In 
seat  width  varying  from  18.99  Inches  to  19.74 
Inches.  These  wider  seats  would  be  covered 
by  the  surcharge  order  of  the  C.A.B. 

An  extension  of  the  wider  seat  argtmient 
Is  equally  Invalid.  This  argument  Is  to  the 
effect  that  wider  seats  will  attract  more  pas- 
sengers to  btM  transportation  and  thus  al- 
leviate urban  traffic  congestion.  This  argu- 
ment conveniently  overlooks  the  fact  that 
most  bus  seats  on  present  Intra  clty-commut- 
er  buses  are  narrower  than  17  Inches,  even 
though  many  cities  allow  103  Inch  wide 
buses.  The  explanation  Is  simply  that  the 
bus  companies  use  the  extra  bus  width  to 
provide  more  nxxn  in  the  aisle  for  passen- 
gers required  to  stand  up.  So  it  Is  clear  that 
increased  bus  width  does  not  contribute  to 
a  reduction  In  urban  traffic  congestion. 

If  bus  companies  are  sincerely  Interested 
in  attracting  more  passengers  they  could  do 
better  to  start  by  cleaning  up  their  dirty 
bus  depots  I 

jr.  Coercion  of  the  State* 
Still  another  consideration  with  which  we 
must  deal  is  that  of  the  relative  roles  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  In  regulation 
of  vehicle  weights  and  dimensions.  This  Con- 
gressman realizes  that  the  action  we  take 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  will  have  ef- 
fects more  far-reaching  than  those  which 
simply  concern  the  Interstate  System  of  this 
nation.  In  this  respect  we  should  look  once 
again  to  the  mandate  of  the  I9&«  leglslaUon. 
The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964  di- 
rected a  study  of  the  appropriate  vehicle 
weight  and  size  limitations  with  respect  to 
all  Federal  Aid  Highways.  The  AASHO  studies 
and  the  recommendations  resulting  there- 
from, liave  been  directed  solely  to  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  Obviously,  the  In- 
terstate System  has  been  built  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  any  highway  system  in  our 
Nation.  The  greater  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  our  Interstate  System  does  not 
lead  from  one  vacuum  to  another,  but,  in 
fact,  leads  from  one  city  to  another  via  the 
ABC,  or  primary  and  secondary  road  sys- 
tems. The  Federal  government  has  an  invest- 
ment of  50%  in  the  cost  of  constructing 
these  systems.  Oranted,  this  amount  may  be 
considerably  less  than  the  90  ^o  of  oonstruc- 
tioa  costs  which  we  have  invested  in  the 
Interstate  System,  but  there  is  no  logical 
argument  why  the  Federal  government 
should  not  protect  its  investment  merely 
because  it  is  "only  S0%  of  the  total  coet." 

The  larger  buses  which  would  be  per- 
mitted on  the  Interstate  System  under  the 
legislation  now  before  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  are  not  going  to  load  and  un- 
load In  the  middle  of  that  system.  They 
must,  of  necessity,  use  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems  in  their  movement  from  one 
pdnt  to  another.  SecUon  100  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966,  which  in- 
cludes standards  for  all  Federal  Aid  Sys- 
tems, spedfles  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  not  approve  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  proposed  projects  unless  they 
provide  a  faciUty  "(1)  that  will  meet  the 
existing  and  probable  future  traffic  r.eeds 
and  conditions  in  a  manner  conducive  to 
safety,  diurablllty,  and  economy  of  mainte- 
nance." AASHO  stated  in  testimony  in  1969 
that  they  believe  the  standards  adopted  as 
maximums  should  apply  to  all  systems.  It  is 
clear  that  passage  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Congress  would  serve  as  leverage  to  force 
the  various  SUtes  to  Increase  their  size  limi- 
tations on  the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems so  as  to  equal  that  of  the  Interstate 
System.  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  pres- 
sure to  extend  the  width  increase  to  other 
▼riilclea,  namely  trucks  I  This  Is  despite  the 
dear  fact  that  our  primary  and  secondary 
systems  are  not  up  to  the  same  standards  as 


oar  Interstate  System.  It  Is  one  thing  to  say 
that  this  legislation  Is  merely  "permissive" 
and  doesn't  force  the  States  to  do  anything. 
To  adopt  this  phUosophy  is  to  be  something 
more  than  naive. 

VI.    AMKNDMXNTS 

In  the  event  that  H.R.  4354  does  receive 
favorable  action  by  the  committee,  there  are 
several  amendments  which  should  certainly 
receive  careful  consideraticm. 

First,  the  use  of  the  larger  vehicles,  if  ap- 
proved, should  be  limited  to  those  high- 
ways having  a  traffic  lane  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  in  width.  Further,  this  restric- 
tion should  be  extended  to  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  System  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure uniform  standards,  and  to  protect  the 
safety  of  motcslsts  on  our  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads.  This,  as  you  will  recall,  was 
one  of  the  conditions  specified  last  year 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  also 
has  the  support  of  AASHO. 

Another  amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner In  his  testimony  in  1969  deals  with  the 
question  of  excluding  "safety  devices"  and 
"tire  bulge"  from  the  width  limitation.  Mr. 
Turner  asked  that  the  "tire  bulge  '  exclusion 
be  eliminated  in  as  much  as  it  was  no  longer 
needed.  He  sUted  during  the  1969  hearings  ; 
"This  tire  bulge  provision  originated  many 
years  ago  when  vehicles  were  being  converted 
from  solid  to  high  pressure  pneumatic  tires 
of  today.  The  necessity  for  this  exception 
no  longer  exists."  I  concur  with  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's suggestion.  Likewise,  I  agree  that  safety 
devices  excluded  from  the  width  limitation 
should  be  limited  to  those  which  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  De{>artment  of 
Transportation.  Thus,  the  words  "officially 
approved"  should  be  added  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  words  "safety  devices".  This 
amendment  was  added  by  the  committee. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  put  an  absolute  limit  on 
bus  length,  even  though  that  is  apparently 
not  an  issue  with  the  bus  owners.  Both  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  AASHO 
have  recommended  the  forty  foot  length 
limit  for  buses.  I  strongly  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  Include  such  a  length  limit  In  the 
event  favorable  action  on  this  legislation  is 
contemplated. 

During  the  1969  hearings.  Mr.  Turner 
asked  for  a  delay  In  the  effective  date  of 
any  change  in  size  or  weight  Umits.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  adopt  his  suggestion.  The 
effective  date  should  allow  adequate  time 
for  the  Bureau  of  Motc»'  Carrier  Safety  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration to  enact  new  regulations  ap- 
propriate to  any  changes  made.  It  should 
also  allow  adequate  time  for  them  to  com- 
plete action  on  new  safety  regulations  now 
in  process  which  deal  with  braking  systems, 
stopping  distance,  weight-horsepower  re- 
quirements, and  other  problems. 

Another  amendment  which  should  be  con- 
sidered Is  that  of  the  "grandfather  clause". 
In  the  event  a  width  limitation  of  102  inches 
U  approved,  only  one  state  would  be  ef- 
fectively protected  under  the  1966  "grand- 
father clause".  That  clause  should  now  be 
eliminated  insofar  as  width  is  concerned. 

VI.   CONCLUSIONS 

The  major  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  discussion  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  woefully  lacking  in  solid  information 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
on  highway  safety.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
for  studies  to  develop  authoritative  answers 
to  the  questions  which  have  been  raised.  In 
this  Congress  as  well  as  the  9l8t  Congress, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  calling  for  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  study  all  of  the 
aspects  of  this  legislation,  from  an  economic 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  a  safety  stand- 
point. The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  people  broadly  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  the  ^>eotal  interest  groups  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  legislation.  My  Mil, 


HA.  468,  would  direct  the  Commission  to 
examine,  among  other  things,  the  following 
questions  : 

(I)  What  share  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  costs  Is  allocable  to  each 
class  of  highway  users? 

(3)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  costs 
of  the  Federal -aid  highway  systems  (both 
original  costs  and  recurring  costs)  of  per- 
mitting motor  vehicles  having  greater 
weights  or  dimensions,  or  both,  than  those 
permitted  under  existing  law  to  use  the 
highways? 

(3)  What  overall  economic  benefits  would 
accrue  from  permitting  motor  vehicles  hav- 
ing greater  weights  or  dimensions,  or  both, 
than  those  permitted  under  existing  law  to 
use  the  highways,  and  which  sectors  of  the 
economy  would  receive  these  benefits? 

(4)  How  should  the  costs  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  economic  benefits  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (3)? 

(5)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  permitting 
motor  vehicles  having  greater  weights  or 
dimensions,  or  both,  than  those  permitted 
under  existing  law  to  use  the  highways  on 
all  aspects  of  highway  safety? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  fair  and 
reasonable  questions.  They  are  certainly 
questions  any  reasonable  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  want  satisfactorily  answered  be- 
fore he  voted  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  If 
the  truck  and  bus  owners  are  really  sincere 
they  would  get  behind  my  legislation  and 
work  for  its  early  enactment.  If  the  facts  are 
as  represented  by  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion, a  favorable  report  by  an  unbiased  com- 
mission would  in  fact,  speed  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

I>resumably.  if  the  Commission  recom- 
mended legislation  raising  highway  user 
taxes  for  trucks  and  buses,  the  proponents 
of  the  size  and  weight  legislation  would 
support  that  legislation  with  equal  vigor. 

With  respect  to  the  size  and  weight  leg- 
islation presently  under  consideration.  HH. 
4354.  there  are  man^  factors  which  miti- 
gate against  Its  present  enactment.  Among 
the  most  significant  is  the  opposition  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and 
the  Depeirtment  of  Transportation  to  its  en- 
actment. The  Board  is  a  completely  autono- 
mous board  which  has  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate, make  final  cause  determination, 
and  report  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
major  surface  transportation  accidents;  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  accidents  and  promoting  safety 
in  transportation.  The  Board  also  conducts 
special  transportation  safety  studies,  exam- 
ines the  adequacy  of  transportation  safety 
standards,  and  determines  compliance  with 
these  standards. 

When  an  agency  which  has  as  broad  a 
mandate  as  this  Board  has.  and  which  ob- 
viously has  the  necessary  experts  to  carry 
out  the  mandate,  opposes  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation on  safety  grounds  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  how  any  Member  of  Congress  could 
seriously  consider  voting  for  the  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  eJso 
charged  with  responsibility  for  traffic  safety, 
primarily  through  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Douglas  Toms.  Secretary  Voipe  and  Mr.  Toms 
are  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  the 
safety  problems  inherent  in  the  big  bus  bill, 
and  for  urging  that  it  not  be  enacted.  While 
the  opposition  of  the  Department  Isn't  as 
broad  as  I  would  have  liked  to  see,  I'm  cer- 
tainly glad  to  have  the  Department  on  my 
side. 

The  positions  of  the  Department  and  the 
Board  follow  as  Appendix  I  and  II,  respec- 
tively. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  wotild  report  the  bill  favorably  in 
view  of  this  strong  opposition. 
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By  so  acting,  the  Committee  has  shown 
a  calloxis  disregard  for  the  safety  of  the  mo- 
toring public.  The  Committee  in  effect  has 
voted  In  favor  of  special  Interest  groups,  the 
bus  owners,  and  against  the  general  public. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  a  Member  to  justify  to  his  con- 
stituents a  vote  in  favor  of  this  special  In- 
terest legislation. 

[Appendix  I] 
C.S.  Dkpaktment  or  Tkanspostation, 

Washinf/on,  D.C..  Man  *•  1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Klucztnski. 
CKairman,  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  E^i7CZTNSKi:  On  March  30,  1971, 
I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Boads  on  H.R.  4354,  a  bill:  ;To  amend  sec- 
tion 137  of  Utle  33  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  vehicle  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System,  In  order  to  increase  such 
limitations  for  motor  buses."  Requests  were 
made  at  that  time  by  the  Subcommittee  for 
certain  Information  to  be  suf^Iled  for  the 
hearing  record. 

The  information  requested  has  been  com- 
piled and  is  enclosed  herewith.  In  addition, 
I  have  enclosed  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  Secretary  VoIpe  has  sent  to 
Representr.tive  Schwengel  answering  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  he  has  asked  the  De- 
partment to  answer  relating  to  the  same 
subject  matter. 

Since  the  hearing  held  on  March  30,  at 
which  I  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment, we  have,  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion and  other  Interested  elements  of  the 
Department,  reviewed  all  available  data  con- 
cerning the  safety  aspects  of  wider  btises.  As 
part  of  the  review,  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  has  made  an  analysis  of  ac- 
cident data  involving  103  inch  and  other 
width  buses.  In  addition,  we  have  some  very 
preliminary  information  from  a  study  of 
the  potential  aerodynamic  disturbance  pro- 
duced by  wide  vehicles,  but  this  work  did 
not  involve  specific  tests  with  buses. 

The  Department  has  concluded  that  the 
kind  of  evidence  available  to  us  now  is  not 
fully  adequate  to  provide  a  reliable  basis 
for  a  definitive  finding  on  the  relative  safety 
of  103  inch  buses  as  compared  with  96  inch 
or  narrower  buses.  Accordingly,  our  position 
on  HJt.  4364  remains  unchanged. 

The  Department,  however,  has  initiated 
studies  to  examine  specifically  the  potential 
effects  of  wider  buses  on  other  vehicles  in 
passing  maneuvers  and  under  various  wind 
conditions.  The  aerodynamic  or  "blast"  ef- 
fects of  large  buses  have  not  been  adequately 
examined  in  our  Judgment  and  these  mudt 
be  determined  as  set  forth  below  before  a 
final  judgment  can  be  made  on  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  these  large  vehicles  on  high- 
way safety.  We  intend  to  expedite  these 
studies  and  related  tests  and  will  make  the 
results  avaUable  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
We  also  believe  that  certain  design  features 
of  103  inch  buses  might  have  to  be  altered  to 
assure  operating  safety  equal  to  that  of  96 
inch  vehicles. '  These  Include  specifically 
braking  capability  and  lateral  sUbiUty,  fac- 
tors which  will  also  be  examined  In  the 
studies  we  are  undertaking. 

If  the  Committee  concludes,  based  on  the 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  to  it,  that 
legislation  authorizing  wider  buses  should 
be  acted  upon  during  this  session,  the  De- 
partment urges  that  the  use  of  wide  buses  on 
the  Interstate  highways  be  contingent  on  an 
affirmative  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  these  buses  can  be  cq>erated  at 
least  as  safely  as  buses  of  96  inches  in  width 
or  less.  The  Secretary's  firm  view  is  that  be 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  make 
such  a  finding  before  completion  of  the 
studies  referred  to  earlier  on  the  relative 


safety  of  the  wider  buses.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  the  Committee  with  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  aooompllsb  this 
objective. 

Finally,  we  continue  to  recommend  the 
technical  amendments  to  HJ{.  4364  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  testimony  on  that  btu. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  letter  to  the  Committee. 

If  we  can  supply  any  further  information 
to  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  we  will 
be  hi^jpy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Fbancis  C.  TtTUfn. 

[Appendix  II] 

National    Teanspobtation    Safctt    Boako's 

PosmoN  on  HJl.  4354 

H.R.  4364  is  identical  to  HJt.  11691,  9l8t 
Congress.  At  that  time  we  noted  the  absence 
of  reliable  data  with  respect  to  the  safety 
effect  of  larger  buses,  both  on  the  Interstate 
System  and  on  the  roads  of  lesser  character- 
istics. The  situation  remains  unchanged  and, 
therefore,  we  continue  to  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

Some  hazards  of  larger  buses  arise  directly 
from  the  Increased  width  Itself,  while  others 
arise  from  other  bus  design  features  made 
possible  by  the  Increased  width.  Some  of  the 
hazards  i4>ply  only  to  bus  occupants^  while 
others  apply  to  everyone  who  uses  high- 
ways. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  4354  claim  some  fea- 
tures of  Improved  safety  by  the  increased 
width,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  the  per- 
formance effect  of  these  improvements  may 
be,  nor  is  there  any  requirement  In  HJi. 
4354  that  any  such  in^jrovements  actually 
be  made.  Two  types  of  102-inch  wide  Inter- 
city buses  are  now  being  operated;  in  only 
one  type  are  substantial  safety-Improving 
changes   claimed. 

While  recognizing  the  economic  benefit  of 
HR.  4354,  which  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  express  package  capacity  of  inter- 
city buses,  we  address  ourselves  to  those  as- 
pects of  the  biU  which  relate  to  safety. 
Changes  in  the  pattern  of  bus  operation  on 
Interstate  and  other  highways  which  might 
come  about  with  an  increased  capability  for 
express  package  service  and  which  might 
affect  highway  casualties  have  not  been  eval- 
uated, to  our  knowledge.  Until  In-depth 
studies  of  casualty  results  are  made,  or  until 
it  is  clear  in  some  detail  which  changes  In 
bus  safety  performance  would  be  brought 
about  by  regulation  in  the  very  near  future. 
It  would  not  be  reasonable  or  prudent  to  ac- 
cept any  degree  of  Increased  hazard.  We  be- 
lieve that  legislation  permitting  wider  buses 
should  be  deferred  until  the  Department  of 
'n'ansportatlon  has  developed  regulations  and 
standards  for  larger  and  heavier  buses. 

Research  Is  lacking  in  determining  the  rel- 
ative safety  of  wider  buses  with  respect  to: 

1.  Comparison  of  buses  of  different  widths 
through  past  accident  statistics,  using  an 
adequate  statistical  base  and  separating  non- 
comparative  factors;  and 

3.  Implementation  of  a  carefully  designed 
and  controlled  experiment  involving  selected 
bus  designs,  drivers,  and  routes. 

The  approach  of  determining  what  types 
of  accidents  could  occur  which  would  not 
otherwise  happen,  and  making  a  comparison 
of  oS-settlng  Improvements,  Is  mentioned 
on  page  43  of  the  "Review  of  Safety  and 
Economic  Aspects  of  Increased  Vehicle  Sixes 
and  Weights"  Issued  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  September,   1969. 

Although  a  number  of  representations  of 
possible  safety  Improvements  for  wider 
buses  have  been  advanced,  it  Is  not  clear 
that  all  of  the  hazards  of  the  wider  buses 
have  as  yet  been  identified  and  evaluatad. 

Among  the  identifiable  qxiestions  of  ha>- 
ards  or  safety  improvements  are  the  follow- 
ing: 


a.  Frequency  of  excursions  Into  other 
lanes  will  increase  with  wider  buses  under 
present  driver  capabilities  and  highway  con- 
figurations. This  question  involves  vehicle 
steering  stability  and  driver  steering  be- 
havior. 

b.  Possible  Improved  braking  by  all  models 
of  buses  and,  if  so,  by  how  much,  and  in 
what    braking    performance    characteristics. 

c.  Possible  reduced  tire  loadings  on  wider 
buses  resulting  in  increased  or  decreased 
traction. 

d.  Higher  fioors  of  wider  buses  inhibiting 
passenger  escape  from  windows  when  bus  is 
standing  upright,  or  producing  injuries  due 
to  longer  drop  to  the  ground. 

e.  Increased  width  of  bus  inhibiting  win- 
dow esci^M  when  bus  is  lying  on  its  side 
with  windows  above. 

f.  Changed  visibility  of  road  ahead  for 
other  vehicles  due  to  6-lnch  wider  bus  and 
concomitant  2-foot  Increase  in  bus  height. 

g.  Increased  infiuence  of  wind  blast  in 
passing  other  vehicles  in  opposite  directions 
which  might  affect  safety  margins  of  some 
vehicles. 

h.  Wider  buses  may  facilitate  installation 
of  occupant  crash  protection. 

1.  Potential  for  passenger  injuries  may  be 
reduced  by  higher  seated  position  above 
other  vehicles  or  increased  by  higher  impact 
velocity  when  bus  overturns. 

j.  Increased  bus  width  may  Improve 
measured  overturn  stability  when  accom- 
panied by  increased  fioor  height  and  what 
effects  will  be  upon  each  bus  model. 

k.  Raised  fioor  height  and  increased  pro- 
portion of  weight  represented  by  express 
capacity  may  cause  the  bus  to  become  top- 
heavy  when  passengers  are  carried  with  emp- 
ty luggage  and  express  compartments. 

In  summary,  these  questions  of  heizards 
or  safety  Improvements  derive  in  part  from 
existing  bus  safety  recommendations  of  the 
Safety  Board  and  in  part  from  observations 
of  102-inch  width  buses  and  descriptive  lit- 
erature. We  believe  that  the  assessment  of 
most  of  these  questions  need  not  await  the 
occurrence  of  accidents,  as  some  proponents 
claim,  but  may  be  accomplished  by  scientific 
testing  or  analysis  of  available  engineering 
information.  Until  the  results  of  such  anal- 
ysis and  reviews  are  known,  and  safety 
standards  developed  therefrom,  we  would 
oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  4354. 
OscAK  M.  Laxtbk.. 

if  ember, 
FSANCU   H.   McAdams, 

Member, 
Loxm  M.  Thatis, 

Member, 

MINOaiTT    POSITION    CONCBBNINO    HJI.   4SS« 

Under  existing  law.  the  States  can  and  do 
permit  larger  buses  to  operate  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid primary  and  secondary  road  systems 
than  are  allowed  to  operate  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  HJt.  4354  is  permissive 
legislation  that  would  authorize  each  State 
to  permit  the  use  of  103-Inch  buses  on  the 
Interstate  System  within  its  boundaries; 
however,  no  State  would  be  required  to  in- 
crease its  present  limitations. 

As  the  Interstate  System  was  designed  to 
accommodate  the  wider  bus  and  has  a  much 
lower  accident  and  fatality  rate  than  the 
Federal -Aid  and  secondary  road  systems,  we 
believe  that  the  use  of  wider  buses  on  a 
safer  roadway  would  offer  benefits  to  the 
passenger  and  to  the  general  public  which 
would  outweigh  any  possible  safety  hazard 
which  so  far  has  not  been  proven  to  exist. 

However,  we  do  concur  in  general  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  National  Trans- 
portaUon  Safety  Board  as  to  the  possible  ap- 
proaches to  evaluating  and  Judging  the  com- 
parative safety  of  the  wider  buses.  We  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  HJR.  4364  at  this  time 
providing  it  Is  amended  to  delay  its  effective 
date  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation     oompletss     the     neoesaary 
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I  and  pmBolgatM  Bach  mUatj  regula- 
tions M  mlgbt  be  nqnlxad. 

Ckmtnna». 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSR3.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I 
yidd  soch  time  as  he  may  coosume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howua). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  a  fact  once  a^dn  to 
make  it  very  clear  concexnlng  this  I^ds- 
latioB.  It  seems  that  mivdi  of  the  cp- 
poaitkn  to  this  legislation  comes  thn>ugh 
the  use  of  the  scare  tactic  that  this  is 
in  part  a  forerunner  of  a  large  truck  Ull 
or  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  revive  a 
truck  bin  that  was  defeated  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  last  year. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  was.  am  now,  and  in- 
tend to  be  in  the  future  absolutely  op- 
posed to  any  legislation  that  would  i>er- 
mit  wider,  heavier,  kmger  trucks  on  our 
foterstate  System.  I  voted  along  with 
ttxe  gentleman  from  Iowa  last  year  in 
the  committee  to  help  kill  the  truck  bin. 
If  I  had  any  idea  at  all  or  any  indication 
that  this  legislatioo  before  us  had  any- 
thing even  remotely  to  do  with  resurrect- 
ing a  track  biU  I  woaM  not  be  here  sup- 
porting this  legidatdon ;  I  would  be  here 
opposfaigit. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  who  was 
Just  in  the  well  claimed  that  there  were 
errors  in  our  committee  r^xirt  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  point  out  that  his 
statements  are  not  tiiat  accurate.  He 
quoted  Mr.  Ounther,  who  stated  that 
there  were  not  very  many  cities,  or  that 
it  was  a  small  percentage  of  the  cities 
in  the  country,  that  had  these  wider 
buses. 

The  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  is  well 
aware  that  we  are  talking  about  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
transit  systems.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  accurately  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Ounther  himself  is  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
He  says  the  bill  is  needed  and  he  says 
that  these  wider  buses  are  ciurently  op- 
erating in  most  major  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  did  not 
point  out  another  part  of  Mr.  Oimther's 
testtmony.  I  should  Uke  to  quote  that: 

What  we  are  endeaTorlng  to  do  with  busee 
Is,  as  you  know,  iSr.  Chairman,  the  cities  are 
very  concerned  about  developing  an  urban 
transportation  system.  And  the  way  we  havv 
It  now  Is  that  many  of  the  wider  bases  that 
can  operate  downtown  and  carry  passengers, 
cant  take  them  out  to  the  outlying  places 
where  the  Jobs  have  mored. 

So  this  is  why  we  thought  we  should 
not  object  to  this  increase. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  this 
is  good  legislation  is  we  realize  with  the 
urban  and  suburban  sprawl  today  many 
of  the  pec^Ie  who  live  in  the  cities  and 
who  do  not  own  automobiles  find  that 
the  buses  Uiey  have  taken  around  the 
cities  are  noi  permitted  to  be  used  now 
to  take  tbem  to  the  outlying  areas  wlMTO 
tbdr  jobs  are.  This  will  insure  that  these 
people  have  the  means  and  the  ability 
to  get  to  work  in  the  future.  I  think  It 
is  rather  importaafe. 

Aaotfaer  ttetCBent  that  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  had  to  do  with 


the  noKber  of  bases  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States  and  how  many  at  these 
are  wide  buses.  We  have  said  ttiat  over 
20  percoit  of  these  buses,  22,000  of  them 
in  the  United  States  todty.  are  102  Inches 
wide.  We  said  that  is  over  20  percent 
of  all  the  buses  being  used  for  this  kind 
ot  tranaportattan.  The  gei^eman  from 
Iowa  pointed  out  in  an  accurate  figure 
that  the  total  number  of  buses  in  Oils 
country  is  364,000.  What  was  not  men- 
tioned in  that  figure  is  that  237,000  of 
these  364,000  are  schoolbuses  which 
use  small  nu^  roads  and  do  not  need 
to  use  the  Interstate  System.  So  this  does 
not  jibe  with  the  khid  of  flgxues  that 
we  are  talking  about,  namely,  22,000  out 
of  904)00  or  so  buses  that  are  aheady  In 
operation. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  also  stated 
in  his  remartcs  made  earlier  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Wen,  the  administration  cannot 
be  (vposed  to  this  legislation,  since  they 
requested  that  in  the  legislation  we 
adopt  several  of  their  amendmoits. 
Ev&y  single  amendment  they  sent  down 
«'as  accepted  by  the  committee  and  is 
in  this  legislation.  Mr.  Turner  Is,  in  fact, 
in  favor  of  the  legislation. 

One  big  point  that  has  been  made 
here  regards  the  AAA.  I  did  not  get  a 
letter  from  the  AAA  opposing  this  legis- 
lation, but  I  saw  one  of  the  letters  which 
went  to  one  of  our  colleagues  from  one 
of  the  New  England  States  saying  that 
the  AAA,  at  the  time  they  wrote  this 
letter,  was  opposed  to  the  legislation, 
and  it  added  one  sentence,  which  was 
tiiat  they  were  concerned  about  the 
safety  aspects  of  it 

WeU,  as  you  all  know,  in  this  legisla- 
tion, showing  our  concern  for  safety,  we 
do  have  a  provision  which  requires  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  make 
a  survey  concerning  aH  of  the  safety 
adjects  of  tills  legislation.  It  goes  even 
further  and  says  if  these  safety  require- 
ments ctmnot  be  met  or  if  there  is  a 
problem  which  arises,  it  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  veto  power  over 
the  operation.  The  only  objection  I  heard 
from  the  AAA  about  this  legislation  has 
been  taken  care  of  in  this  bin. 

Mr.  DINOELXk  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
cOTnpelled  to  observe  that  the  Member 
from  Iowa  to  whom  my  good  friend  al- 
ludes appears  to  be  confused,  as  always. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  look  at 
the  transportation  problems  in  this  coun- 
try I  am  sure  are  an  aware  of  what  we 
must  do  in  the  United  States.  We  must 
do  everything  that  we  can  with  our  re- 
sponsibility in  Ctmgress  to  get  mir  people 
oat  of  automobiles  and  into  mass  trans- 
portation facilities.  We  cannot  go  on  try- 
ing to  buUd  highways  bigger  and  longer 
and  wider  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
need  of  automobiles.  The  bus  is  the  most 
flexible  means  of  mass  transportation  in 
the  United  States  today.  Buses  can  go 
anywhere  tliat  roads  can  go.  "niey  are 
not  tied  <lown  to  the  use  of  rails,  as  trains 
are,  or  airports  like  airplanes  are,  or 
docks  as  ships  are.  They  can  go  anywhere 


that  a  raad  can  go.  This  legldation  per- 
mits buses  which  we  have  now,  102-inch- 
wlde  buses,  such  as  we  have  in  New  York 
City— and  100  percent  of  them  are  that 
width—it  permits  them  to  use  the  Inter- 
state ^stem.  and  this  wiU  take  an  aver- 
age of  12  automobiles  ott  the  road  for 
every  bus  that  is  put  on  the  road. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  poUution.  Air 
poUution  is  something  that  we  are  all 
concerned  about.  It  Is  estimated  that  one 
bus  pollutes  about  five  times  as  much  as 
one  automobile.  So,  if  we  eliminate  13 
automobiles  by  the  use  of  one  bus.  we 
have  cut  sdr  pollution  in  this  case  by  more 
than  half.  That  could  justify  passing  tiiis 
legislation  aU  by  itself. 

There  is  also  an  additional  provision  in 
here  for  people  who  are  concerned  about 
the  width  and  about  how  close  a  car  may 
come  to  a  bus  on  the  Interstate  System. 

No  matter  where  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tan  is,  this  provides  that  wherever  there 
Is  a  lane  that  is  less  than  12  feet  wide, 
these  buses  wfil  not  be  permitted  on  it. 
So,  we  will  find,  in  comparing  the  dis- 
tance and  space  between  two  passing 
buses,  that  there  is  more  room  and  wiU 
be  more  room  with  two  buses  i>assing 
each  other  on  the  Interstate  System 
than  we  have  now  when  two  Fords  pass 
each  other  on  any  of  the  other  roads 
in  oar  country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  safety  biU. 
It  is  a  nnich  needed  bUl,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  trucks.  I  certainly  would 
oppose  such  legislation  that  would  add 
heavier,  wider,  and  longer  trucks  on  our 
Interstate  System. 

Mr.  AN£»IEWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Does 
the  gentieman  know  the  maximum 
width  of  trucks  using  the  highways  to- 
day as  compared  to  the  maximum  width 
of  buses? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  On  the  Interstate  Sjs- 
tem  I  believe  there  Is  a  width  maximum 
of  96  inches.  Buses  are  102  inches  in  our 
cities  and  on  many  of  our  country  roads 
and,  certainly,  the  trucks  are  using 
these  roiMls  also  which  is  a  much  more 
dangerous  situation  in  our  Interstate 
System. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Buses  are 
wider  than  trucks? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes;  I  would  say  they 
are.  Trucks  are  certainly  much  heavier. 
People  are  concerned  about  the  undth 
and  length  of  buses  and  trucks  especial- 
ly in  turning,  turning  comers  and  such. 
When  we  are  talking  about  trucks,  we 
are  talking  about  trucks  which  may  be 
40,  50,  60  or  70  feet  long.  However,  buses 
have  a  maximum  length  of  40  feet. 

We  were  also  concerned  about  what 
these  heavier  vehicles  would  do  to  the 
roads.  The  average  weight  of  a  long- 
distance truck  is  over  60,000  pounds 
whUe  the  average  weight  of  a  bus  is 
about  40.000  pounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  excel- 
lent legislation.  I  believe  it  is  needed.  I 
believe  it  wlU  help  people  to  get  out  of 
atitomoblles  and  use  the  mass  transit 
system  and  that  it  win  help  people  who 
do  not  own  automobfies  to  get  to  their 
jobs,  especiafiy  out  In  the  suburbs,  and 
be  able  to  hold  their  Jobs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  House  win  uphold  the  position  of 
the  committee  and  win  act  favorably 
upon  this  bin. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  WiU  not  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  also  be  a  step  toward  uni- 
formity with  regard  to  the  rights  of  op- 
erators in  the  several  States  on  the  Inter- 
state highways,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  substantial  number  of  States  already, 
by  virtue  of  the  grandfather  clause  in 
the  1956  act,  have  the  right  to  have  102- 
inch-wide  buses  operating  on  the  high- 
ways? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma  has  brought  up  a  very  valid 
point  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  done  so. 
Yes;  it  win  certainly  help  our  coordina- 
tion of  travel  throughout  the  country. 
Several  States  were  grandfathered  in  un- 
der the  Highway  Act  and  since  this  is 
permissive  legislation,  other  States  wiU 
have  the  right  to  be  covered.  Several 
States  have  already  passed  legislation 
saying  that  they  wiU  permit  this  use  if 
the  Federal  Government  win  release  the 
restrictions  it  put  in  back  in  the  fifties. 
If  this  is  done,  we  wiU  have  a  much  more 
uniform  mode  of  mass  transportation  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  bringing 
up  that  point. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  gentieman  that  he  might  be  wrong 
by  implying  that  the  administration 
supports  this  biU. 

According  to  a  letter  which  appears 
on  page  29  of  the  committee  report,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Klucztnsxi — and  this  is 
after  the  hearings — the  fonowlng  is 
stated: 

The  Department  has  concluded  that  the 
kind  of  evidence  avaUable  to  us  now  Is  not 
fully  adequate  to  provide  a  reliable  basis  for 
a  definitive  finding  on  the  relative  safety  of 
103-Inch  buses  as  compared  with  96-inch  or 
narrow  buses.  Accordingly,  our  position  on 
Hit.  4354  remains  unchanged. 

I  talked  to  them  because  there  was  a 
rumor  around  this  morning.  I  caUed  Mr. 
Turner  and  asked  him  if  he  had  changed 
his  position  and  he  said,  "No."  I  caUed 
Mr.  Volpe  and  I  said,  "Is  this  still  the 
administration's  position?"  And  he  said, 
"Yes." 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  glad  the  gentie- 
man brought  that  up  because  that  is 
precisely  why  we  have  given  the  De- 
partment the  right  to  have  a  period  of 
18  months  during  which  to  conduct  sur- 
veys and  studies  on  this  safety  question 
and  have  given  them  the  veto  power, 
should  they  find  it  is  not  safe.  I  beUeve 
the  gentieman  has  indicated  his  support 
for  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the 
legislation. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa  that  I  did  not  say  the  ad- 
ministration has  verbally  supported 
this  bin.  I  said  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration opposed  the  bUl,  and  in  that  in- 


stance I  stiU  say  that  the  gentieman  was 
completely  inaccurate. 

Mr.  MTZEI.T..  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentieman  yield  briefly  on  this  point? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  North  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  MTZETiIi.  Would  not  the  gentie- 
man agree,  though,  that  we  might  be 
much  wiser  permitting  the  study  to  be 
completed  before  we  start  in  enacting 
legislation  that  could  prove  to  be 
hazardous  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  beUeve  that  we  would 
not,  because  I  can  see  in  my  own  area, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated States  in  the  United  States,  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  have  with  the  Uves  that 
are  lost  because  of  the  fantastic  number 
of  automobUes  that  are  competing  for  the 
same  spot  on  the  highway  in  trying  to 
get  to  work,  and  in  getting  from  work 
home,  going  from  suburban  areas  at 
Newark  over  to  New  York  or  into  Tren- 
ton. I  would  rather  see  the  action  start 
now  so  that  we  wiU  be  able  to  have  the 
study  completed,  and  then  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  study,  if  everything  is  aU 
right,  we  win  be  ready  to  implement  the 
program,  rather  than  having  a  study 
again  at  that  time.  And  when  you  con- 
sider how  many  thousands  of  studies  we 
have  going  on  now,  to  then  at  that  point 
begin  to  work  on  some  legislation  which 
would  surely  delay  it  another  year  or  sm- 
other 2  or  3  years,  depending  on  where 
we  were  on  the  particular  calendar  of 
that  Congress,  I  feel  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  safeguards  that  we  have 
provided,  and  through  this  we  win  save 
time  and  save  Uves,  and  an  awful  lot  of 
legislation  to  do  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  comment  just  made  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel),  im- 
plying that  the  administration  has  taken 
a  position  adverse  to  this  biU,  let  us  refer 
to  that  precise  letter  from  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  quoted,  appetuing  on 
page  29  of  the  committee  report. 

Here  is  what  the  administration  has 
recommended.  It  says: 

If  the  Committee  concludes,  based  on  the 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  to  it,  that 
legislation  authorizing  wider  buses  should  be 
acted  upon  during  this  session,  the  Depart- 
ment urges  that  the  use  of  wide  buses  on  the 
Interstate  highways  be  contingent  on  an 
affirmative  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  these  buses  can  be  operated  at 
least  as  safely  as  buses  of  96  Inches  In  width 
or  less. 

And  that  is  exEu;tly  what  we  have  in- 
corporated in  this  bin. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Therefore  have  not  we 
put  in  there  precisely  what  we  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  geatleman  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  ctrntribution. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  minois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  aU  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 


and  coUeague,  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howaks)  ,  for  yl^dlng  to  me, 
and  I  commend  the  gentieman  on  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  caU 
your  attention  to  page  3  of  the  report, 
where  it  says: 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that 
as  of  January  1.  1971,  UMTA  (DOT)  has 
provided  financial  assistance  for  the  purchase 
of  2,481  buses  of  which  1,761  are  102"  In 
width. 

So,  if  the  administration  is  opiMsed  to 
this,  they  are  certainly  not  acting  like 
it,  if  they  are  buying  102-inch-width 
buses.  They  bought  some  1,761  of  these 
buses,  and  many  of  these  are  running  on 
the  streets,  and  not  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  because,  in  fact,  most 
of  them  win  be  running  on  noninter- 
state  highways.  So.  I  think,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  reaUy  was 
against  this  biU  they  should  stop  buying 
such  wide  buses. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentieman  from 
Illinois  is  so  correct — so  correct  that  I 
was  just  going  to  mention  that,  if  the 
gentleman  had  not  done  so — because  we 
have  a  contract  whereby  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  purchasing  some 
2,461  buses,  1,761  of  which — or  two- 
thirds — are  102  inches  wide,  yet  here  we 
are  in  the  same  Congress  having  on  the 
books  legislation  passed  years  ago  that 
win  not  permit  the  widest  buses  possible 
to  use  the  v^dest  roadwasrs  we  have.  This 
legislation  wiU  help  take  care  of  that. 

So,  I  thank  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Gray)  ,  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CTLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clauseh)  ,  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  simply  wanted  to  add  to  this  partic- 
ular coUoquy  the  fact  that  I  had  made 
reference  to  section  3,  which  the  gentle- 
man has  talked  about,  in  my  previous  re- 
marks. The  reason  we  incorporated  sec- 
tion 3  into  the  Ic^lation  was  to  take  care 
of  the  disagreements  such  as  we  are  con- 
cerned with  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentieman  from  California  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  by 
way  of  Information,  what  do  buses  need 
6  inches  more  in  width  for? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  buses  are  already 
there;  this  is  not  a  bus-widening  bUl. 
What  this  legislation  wiU  do  win  permit 
the  wide  buses  to  be  used  which  are  not 
now  permitted  to  be  used  at  the  presoit 
time  due  to  the  legislation  which  we 
passed  some  20  yesirs  ago,  saying  that 
they  can  have  these  buses,  and  they  can 
use  them  in  the  cities  and  in  other  cer- 
tain areas,  but  they  may  not  use  them  on 
the  Interstate  System. 

So  that  this  win  permit  the  flexibiUty 
for  that  busline  so  that  it  win  be  able  to 
carry  people  frun  one  large  city  to  an- 
other. At  present  it  is  very  difBcult  to 
make  them  use  the  out-of-the-way  roads. 
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most  of  which  are  xuutow  nwds,  and 
are  therefore  more  dancrerons,  rather 
than  giving  them  the  flexibility  to  adopt 
schedules  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple.      

Mr.  WHTTK.  What  are  they  being  used 
for  now?  The  question  arises,  why  do 
they  need  the  additlooal  6  inches? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Well,  they  are  using 
them  now,  and  they  are  using  of  course 
mainly  the  M-lncdi-wkle  buses  on  the 
interstate  highways.  But  because  of  the 
law  as  It  now  stands  it  puts  them  In  a 
bind  QQ  being  able  to  schedule  their  busi- 
neas  to  certain  places. 

If  peo|>le  want  to  charter  a  bus  to  go 
Into  New  York  City,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  If  they  want  to  charter  a  bus  to  go 
fnxn  New  York  City  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  use  part  of  the  intersUte  highway, 
thai  they  cannot  do  so;  they  are  required 
to  use  the  more  narrow  highways,  and 
they  are  too  wide  tor  this. 

This  then  decreases  their  capability  to 
be  fleziUe  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  petHile  and  it  means  too  that  our  bus 
riders  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
their  schedules. 

Mr.  WHITE.  My  question  is  "Why  do 
buses  need  6  inches  more  if  we  do  not 
need  and  cannot  take  102-lnch-wide 
buses?" 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  thing  is  that  the 
96-lnch-wide  buses  do  not  need  more. 

This  has  to  do  with  flexibility  now. 
But  we  have  a  great  number  of  buses  now 
102  Inches  wide  in  every  part  of  the 
cities  and  among  other  places  which  are 
banned  from  these  routes  so  we  are  not 
goinc  to  see  renovations  made  in  96- 
inch-wlde  buses  where  they  are  going  to 
put  them  in  factories  and  make  them  102 
inches  wide  for  a  little  more  comfort. 

What  we  are  d(dng  is  including  the 
102-inch- wide  buses  in  the  Interstate 
System  with  the  provision  that  all  lanes 
must  be  at  least  12  feet  wide. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  M  inches  is  adequate, 
why  can't  they  use  »e-inch-wlde  buses 
im  all  roads  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  86-inch-wide 
buses  are  not  adequate.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  had  enough  96-inch-wide 
buses  to  handle  all  the  traffic  that  is 
going  through  these  cities,  we  would  not 
need  this  legislation. 

We  want  bus  service  to  take  care  of  a 
lot  of  people  who  in  increasing  numbers 
are  trjring  to  get  from  the  suburbs  into 
the  city  to  work  and  the  many  city  peo- 
ple who  do  not  own  an  automobile  and 
many  of  the  poorer  people  who  have  a 
job  out  in  the  suburbs  so  they  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  an  these  facilities. 

Mr.  WHITE.  What  will  the  6  Inches 
more  do? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  There  are  more  of 
them.  There  are  buses  that  cannot  be 
utilized  on  this  kind  of  service 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tfexas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
perhaps  I  can  help  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Texas  in  this  regard. 

Tbe  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  try 
to  make  it  a  little  more  attractive  for  the 
pubUc  to  use  mass  transportation  modes 
rather  than  driving  their  own  cars.  We 
are  trying  to  reduce  the  flow  of  traflic 
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and  the  fames  and  the  noise  of  auto- 
mobile traffic.  Every  time  we  can  eocour- 
ace  a  bus  load  of  people  to  ride  that  bus 
instead  of  driving  their  own  can,  we 
have  riiminated  13  cars  and  taken  them 
off  the  road. 

The  idea  of  wider  buses  is  to  make 
them  more  comfortable  and  give  a  little 
more  seat  room  for  the  passenger  and 
give  him  a  little  more  elbow  room. 

If  this  plan  should  succeed  so  as  to 
make  it  more  attractive  for  more  people 
to  ride  the  mass  transit  facility  such  as 
these  buses,  then  we  win  have  achieved 
part  of  the  objective  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem that  an  the  big  cities  are  confronted 
with. 

If  my  colleague  would  yield  further, 
I  think  I  can  give  one  salient  inustration. 
Right  here  in  Washington  in  the  metro- 
poUtan  area,  there  are  seven  bridges  that 
cross  the  Potomac  River  over  into  Vir- 
ginia. Pour  of  those  bridges  are  on  the 
Interstate  System.  The  irony  of  it  is  that 
the  only  system  in  the  Nation  that  is 
Umlted  to  9«  inches  is  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem which  is  presumably  the  safest  sys- 
tem that  we  have.  It  has  the  widest  lanes 
and  it  is  a  system  with  multiple  lanes. 
The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  right 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the 
narrower  streets  that  afford  less  safe  pas- 
sage, we  have  swne  290  buses  which  are 
102  inches  wide  daUy  plying  the  streets 
<rf  Washington,  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  commuter  to  ride  one  of  these  wider 
and  somewhat  more  comfortable  buses 
over  from  Virginia  because  the  c<Mnpany 
that  provides  the  service  coming  into 
Washington  is  inhibited  by  the  rule 
which  says  that  you  cannot  have  that 
size  bus  on  an  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  my 
coUeague  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  TVxas? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

B«r.  WHITE.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  I  stand  as  one  of  those 
who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  and  I 
am  tr3^ng  to  determine  where  that  extra 
6  inches  wlD  go.  WUl  it  go  into  the  aisle? 
Are  you  going  to  give  I'i  inches  to  the 
passenger?  We  have  to  weigh  the  com- 
fort of  the  passenger  as  opposed  to  the 
safety  of  those  driving  on  the  highway. 
I  have  drivm  on  the  highway  and  I 
have  tried  to  pass  buses.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  risk  in  passing  a  bus.  This  is 
what^e  have  to  consider  for  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  To  respond  to  the  gen- 
Ueman,  the  additional  width  would  be  « 
inches,  4  inches  of  which  would  be  in  the 
seating  width  for  the  passengers,  and  one 
inch  added  to  each  of  the  two  sides.  I 
would  be  glad  to  supply  additional  in- 
formation on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  that  peo- 
ple win  not  use  buses  and  wiU  not  ride 
trains  unless  forced  to  do  so  as  com- 
muters or  unless  they  are  provided  with 
adequate,  fast,  clean  transportation  such 
as  we  see  in  the  Metroliner  running  be- 
tween here  and  New  York.  People  use 
that  mass  transportation  facUity.  It  is 
hard  to  get  a  ticket  on  that  train  now. 

We  feel  we  can  do  the  same  thing, 
even  more  flexibly,  uith  adequate,  de- 
pendable, clean  service  provided  by  the 


buses  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  the 
vehicle  by  which  we  can  do  that  is  this 
legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  Mcdonald  <rf  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jokas)  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  xrould 
respectfuUy  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  wish  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  them  and  invite  their 
responses.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  bill  because  I  am  obviously 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  and  did 
not  hear  the  testimony.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  any  expertise  on  this  subject.  But 
I  do  a  lot  of  traveUng  on  the  highways 
particularly  on  the  interstate  highways! 
The  fact  is  that  I  travel  Interstate  95  and 
Interstate  85  very  frequently.  Recently  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  coUisions  and  accidents  that  occur 
on  these  important  interstate  highways. 
There  is  bumper-to-bimiper  trafBc  al- 
most from  Washington  to  Richmond,  and 
particularly  coming  back  up  from  Rich- 
mond to  Washington  on  Simday  nights 
PrequenUy  we  are  stopped  on  that  inter- 
state highway  and  are  held  up  and  de- 
layed for  lengthy  periods  of  time. 

In  recent  days  I  have  adopted  the  habit 
of  leaving  I-B5  this  side  of  Richmond  and 
going  over  to  U.S.  1  to  get  out  of  these 
jams  caused  by  some  truck,  bus,  or  car 
colliding  with  another  vehicle  and  jam- 
ming up  the  traffic. 

In  all  the  discussion  of  width  and 
weight  of  vehicles  using  the  highways,  I 
am  surprised  if  the  committee  has  not 
considered  the  advisabUity  of  permitting 
the  use  of  wider  wreckers  that  use  the 
highways  intennlttently  when  they  are 
caned  out  to  remove  another  vehicle  that 
has  been  involved  in  a  conision.  I  have 
not  been  lobbied  on  either  side  of  this  bill. 
No  one  has  discussed  it  with  me.  But  I 
have  taUted  with  people  who  are  involved 
in  the  operation  of  wrecker  service,  emer- 
gency vehicles,  and  I  am  informed  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  wrecker  to  remove  a 
tractor-traDer— for  example,  to  get  it 
off  the  highway — or  a  bus  that  has  been 
involved  in  a  wreck  with  a  96-inch 
wrecker. 

In  an  of  the  study —  and  we  have  been 
hearing  this  subject  discussed  for  sev- 
eral years— is  it  possible  the  committee 
has  not  given  any  consideration  to  the 
advisabUity  of  separate  legislation  per- 
mitting the  use  of  wider  and  heavier 
wreckers  for  intermittent  use  on  the 
liighways  in  removing  buses  and  tractor- 
traUers  that  are  involved  in  collisions? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  vm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  we  have 
not  discussed  this  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  one  of  many  things  that 
needs  study  and  consideration.  The  gen- 
tleman has  a  very  valid  point  In  con- 
nection with  that,  we  do  not  have  any 
report  on  the  accidents  or  what  causes 
the  accidents  or  what  to  do  about  them. 
The  matter  has  not  been  discussed  at  aU 
on  the  floor  here,  and  it  is  a  matter  that 
needs  a  great  deal  more  consideration. 
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The  goitleman  raises  a  very  valid  point 
The  answer  is  we  did  not  discuss  this 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  can  testify  out  of  my 
own  experience  that  it  is  not  infrequent 
to  have  a  bos  pUed  up  in  a  side  ditch 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  or  a 
tractor-trailer  turned  over  on  one  of  the 
highways.  I  am  informed  by  people 
who  are  more  knowledgeable  in  this  field 
than  I  am  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  remove  one  of  these  heavy  vehicles 
with  a  light  wrecker. 

I  would  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  if  he  would  look  with  favor 
on  legislation  designed  to  permit  the  use 
of   heavlo:   wreckers   in   these   limited 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
raised  a  point,  and  we  wiU  consider  it  the 
next  time  we  have  a  committee  meeting. 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  question, 
and  we  wlU  take  it  up  the  next  time  we 
have  a  committee  meeting. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  to  this  House  the  102- 
inch  buses  are  on  the  highway  now,  and 
I  raise  the  question  of  the  advisabiUty  of 
those  sizes.  That  is  the  reascHi  why  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  study  for  the 
futm«.  The  102-inch  buses  we  have  now 
are  grandfathered  in. 

Very  much  has  been  said  about  taking 
automobUes  off  the  highways.  With  the 
present  limitations  and  the  present  bus 
systems  we  can  take  a  great  many  more 
cars  off  the  highway  because  they  are 
only  being  used  up  to  51.10  percent  of 
their  capacity  at  the  present  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  buses  themselves. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  I  may  finish.  I  did  not 
want  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  biU. 
I  think  they  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 

May  I  have  a  commitment  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  join  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Illinois  in  giving  consideration  to 
this  proposal  at  the  next  meeting? 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  win  jield, 
the  gentleman  wiU  receive  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  minority  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  no  interest  in  it 
other  than  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  because  I  think  it  is  an 
important  point  that  needs  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
win  take  it  up  at  the  next  committee 
meeting.  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  HJl.  4354.  which  is  be- 
fore this  body  today. 

As  the  original  autlior  of  this  bill  and 
a  similar  UU  last  year.  I  am  most  inter- 
ested in  its  passage. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  sur- 
rounding this  bin.  including  completely 
unfoimded  criticism  of  the  biU  itself,  the 


circumstsmces  under  which  the  biU  has 
been  handled,  and  the  inference  that 
there  is  something  devious  in  this  bin 
that  win  in  some  way  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument toward  the  reopening  of  the 
truck  sizes  and  weights  controversy. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  and  I  consider  these  statements  as 
a  personal  affront  to  myself,  a  flagrant 
disservice  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  as  a  definitely  detrimental 
effect  to  the  image  of  the  activities  of  the 
Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public. 

When  I  introduced  this  bUl  last  year 
it  was  about  as  simple  a  biU  as  could  be 
introduced.  It  was  a  biU  which  merely 
aUowed  the  operation  of  buses  of  102 
inches  in  width  to  operate  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
As  you  know,  the  current  limit  Imposed 
by  the  1956  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  Is 
96  inches. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  act.  consid- 
erable testing  of  vehicle  sizes  and  weights 
has  been  imdertaken.  such  that  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  has  adopted  102  inches  as  the 
maximum  permissible  width  on  the  In- 
terstate System.  These  are  the  officials 
with  the  designated  authority  and  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  building  and  operating 
the  Nation's  highways.  It  is  only  the  Fed- 
eral law  that  restricts  the  width  to  96 
inches  and  that  only  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
question  of  width  of  buses  is  the  only 
thing  that  this  biU  addresses  itself  to 
sind  that  within  this  proposed  increase 
in  width  aU  the  other  requirements  such 
as  length,  height,  and  weight  remains  tm- 
changed.  Buses  win  stiU  have  to  conform 
to  all  of  these  standards  as  they  are  now 
in  existence. 

I  would  further  like  to  emphasize  to 
the  members  as  has  already  been  done 
by  my  coUeagues  that  these  102-inch 
buses  are  now  in  use  in  large  quantities 
by  most  large  cities  in  the  country  on 
narrower  lanes,  and  on  highways  which 
are  much  less  safe  than  is  the  Interstate 
System. 

It  just  seems  to  me  as  the  most  ridic- 
ulous state  of  events  imaginable  to  have 
poured  biUiois  of  doUars  into  the  great- 
est highway  system  in  the  world  and  then 
turn  around  and  prohibit  its  use  by  ve- 
hicles which  we  aUow  to  operate  on  our 
lesser  highways. 

At  that  point  in  time  when  other  forms 
of  transportation  are  having  the  most 
difficulties  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
charged  with  the  welfare  of  this  cotmtry 
to  make  available  the  most  flexible  and 
efficient  system  of  mobiUty  possible.  This 
bin  is  dedicated  toward  that  goal. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  biU  as  originaUy 
introduced  merely  aUowed  an  additional 
6  inches  of  width  for  buses  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  To  anow  for  the  concern  of 
those  who  raised  the  question  of  safety, 
although  I  StiU  feel  that  it  is  a  phantom 
issue,  the  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
anow  for  operation  on  12-foot  lanes  only 
and  to  aUo-7  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation time  to  make  the  required  safety 
studies. 

The  102-inch  buses  are  already  in  ex- 
istence and  can  be  put  into  service  im- 


mediately. Furthermore,  the  bus  indus- 
try, if  it  is  allowed  to  use  the  Interstate 
Sjrstem  as  proposed,  can  begin  to  make 
these  buses  move  more  efficiently  even 
than  at  present  and  stUI  remain  within 
the  stated  limits. 

This  bin  provides  maximum  mobiUty 
for  the  American  people  at  no  capital 
cost.  I  strongly  urge  your  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BuiTNiK),  the  chairman  of 
the  f  uU  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  this  legislation 
which  is  pending  before  this  body  today 
in  no  manner,  size,  sh^ie  or  form  has 
anything  to  do  with  trucks.  I  repeat  this 
biU  has  nothing  to  do  with  trucks.  I 
make  this  statement  at  the  outset  to  lay 
to  rest  once  and  for  an  the  charges  made 
that  this  is  in  scxne  manner  connected 
with  trucks.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  is  not  true.  H  Jl.  4354  allows  an 
increase  in  width  of  buses  used  on  the 
Interstate  System  from  96  to  102  inches. 
This  is  all  this  biU  does. 

This  is  permissive  legislation.  It  wUl 
still  require  action  by  the  States  by  en- 
abling legislation  to  implement  it  if  they 
so  desire  to  do  this.  It  furtlier  directs 
extensive  studies  to  in  made  of  any  fur- 
ther safety  features  of  the  operation  of 
buses.  These  studies  wiU  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  They 
have  until  July  1,  1973,  to  do  this  before 
this  bin  would  go  into  effect.  If  at  any 
time  between  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation and  July  1.  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  reports  to  Congress  that 
this  increase  in  width  in  buses  wiU  be 
unsafe  and  cannot  be  made  safe  then 
the  law  win  not  go  into  effect. 

This  gives  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  is  in  charge  of  aU  our 
national  transportation  a  total  veto  pow- 
er of  the  legislation. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  track  record 
of  safety  in  buses  is  quite  clear.  Buses 
with  widths  of  102  Inches  have  been  able 
to  operate  on  the  Interstate  System  since 
1956  in  nine  States  of  this  Union  under 
the  grandfather  clause  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  In  29  other 
States  buses  can  be  used  which  are  wider 
in  width  than  96  inches.  This  is  38  of  our 
50  States.  We  are  talking  about  over 
22,000  buses  in  this  category  currently  in 
use.  May  I  add  that  the  DepMtoent  of 
Transportation  through  UMPTA  has 
purchased  over  1,700  buses  which  are  102 
Inches  in  width  to  use  in  their  urban  mass 
transit  program.  Tlie  situation  is  actuaUy 
ridiculous.  The  record  is  clear.  The  bus 
vridth  we  are  talking  about  is  being  used 
in  aU  portions  of  our  Nation  today  and 
every  day.  It  provides  greater  comfort 
and  convenience  to  passengers.  We  in  the 
PubUc  Works  Committee  m  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  authorized  the 
use  of  high  speed  express  lanes  to  move 
passengers  in  and  out  of  our  urban  and 
suburban  areas  safely  and  efficiently.  We 
did  this  for  three  reasons:  first,  to  reduce 
air  poUution;  second,  to  reduce  noise 
poUution;  and  third,  to  eUminate  traffic 
congestion  in  our  urban  areas.  This  in- 
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crease  in  width  of  buses  will  make  these 
buses  more  comfortable  and  hopefully 
will  induce  more  and  more  of  our  auto 
driving  people  to  turn  to  the  buses.  What 
we  are  doing  today  is  recommending  leg- 
islation for  your  approval  which  will  pro- 
vide a  more  efficient,  effective  form  of 
mass  transportation,  will  help  our  en- 
vironment and  resolve  the  congestion 
problems  of  our  urban  centers. 

This  is  good  legislation.  It  is  legisla- 
tion that  will  do  a  Job  which  should  be 
done  if  we  are  to  face  up  to  the  problems 
we  now  face  in  the  major  transportation 
areas  of  all  sections  of  our  Nation  and  I 
stnmgly  urge  its  passage. 

May  I  close  by  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illin(^  (Mr.  Klucztnski), 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  for  his  fine 
handling  of  this  legislation  as  well  as  the 
minority  floor  manager,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McDorald)  ,  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  WuGHT),  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  for  the  record 
they  established  on  the  floor  today  in 
siQ)port  of  this  bill. 

Ux.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  This  bill  c<«i- 
tinues  to  respect,  does  it  not,  the  police 
power  of  the  State  to  enforce  proper 
safety  regulaticais  on  all  vehicles  that 
operate  within  its  borders,  including 
those  that  travel  the  Interstate  System? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  right. 
lite.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tbxas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve we  Just  need  to  get  this  in  Its 
rightful  perspective.  There  is  one  pur- 
pose and  one  purpose  only  for  the  bill 
your  PubUc  Works  Committee  brings  be- 
fore you. 

There  exists  today  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  a  very  urgent  de- 
mand to  do  whatever  this  Nation  can 
do  to  assist  in  developing  facilities  of 
mass  transportation  to  get  as  many  of 
the  individual  automobiles  as  possible 
off  the  road.  This  is  an  uphill  battle.  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  solve  that  problem.  I  am  sure  it 
will  not  alone  solve  the  problem.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  significant  step  in  the  direc- 
tion we  are  all  trying  to  take,  making  It 
more  attractive  for  the  average  commu- 
ter to  take  mass  transportation  instead 
of  taking  his  own  car.  That  is  the  entire 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  suggests 
that  another  study,  still  another  study, 
shoiild  be  made  by  some  presidential 
commission.  Let  us  review  the  history  of 
this  legislation. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  safest  roads 
in  the  United  States,  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, those  with  the  widest  lanes  and 


those  with  multiple  lanes  and  those  with 
divided  highways,  are  the  only  lanes  In 
the  Nation  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ever  has  restricted  the  width  of 
vehicles.  In  all  other  areas,  whether  It  be 
city  streets,  country  roads,  or  any  other 
primary  and  secondary  highways,  we 
have  historically  left  that  determina- 
tion up  to  the  respective  States. 

Why  did  we  make  this  kind  of  a  limita- 
tion— an  arbitrary  96-inch  width — ap- 
plicable to  the  Interstate  ^stem?  We  did 
this  because  in  1956  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  it 
was  thought  that  there  might  possibly 
be  some  effect  on  safety  arising  from  the 
width  or  the  length  or  the  weight  or  the 
size  of  vehicles.  We  admitted  at  the  time, 
those  of  us  who  drafted  that  law,  that  we 
did  not  know  what  the  proper  limit 
should  be,  so  we  Just  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished a  limit  of  96  inches  for  width.  In 
that  very  same  piece  of  legislation  in 
1956,  we  directed  the  Bvireau  of  PubUc 
Roads  to  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  study 
as  to  the  safety  factors  relative  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  then  to  report  to 
us  with  recommendations  as  to  what 
the  permanent  restrictions,  if  any,  ought 
to  be.  We  were  acting  in  the  dark  and 
we  admitted  we  were  acting  in  the  dark. 
But  we  created  a  study  by  competent  au- 
thority, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
they  reported  to  us.  What  did  that  study 
recommend?  That  the  maximum  allow- 
able width  be  increased  from  96  inches  to 
102  inches.  That  is  exactly  what  is  en- 
compassed in  this  biU. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  this  bill  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  trucks.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  smokescreen  scattered 
about  to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  big 
truck  bill,  and  the  subject  of  massive 
lobbying  efforts. 

I  am  Just  one  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Woilu. 

I  do  not  care  how  you  vote  on  this  bill. 
Vote  it  up  or  down.  If  you  do  not  want  it, 
do  not  vote  for  it.  But,  for  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  be  deceived  and  do  not  be  misled 
by  anybody  who  comes  in  here  and  im- 
pugns the  integrity  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  tries  to  tell  you  that  this  bill 
is  here  today  because  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  been  subjected  to  some 
lobbying  efforts,  because  that  is  a  damna- 
ble falsehood.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  restrain 
my  remarks  In  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  proper  in  the  House.  I  do  think  it  is 
altogether  wrong  for  any  Member  of  this 
body  to  wrap  himself  in  the  garb  of  sanc- 
timonious self-righteousness  and  to  at- 
tack and  impugn  the  integrity  of  any 
committee  of  this  House. 

I  can  well  imderstand  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  might  conscionably  dis- 
agree with  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  but  I  ask  you  simply  to  bear  in 
mind  what  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish 
here.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  easier  for 
people  to  use  mass  transportation. 

We  speak  a  lot  and  hear  a  lot  spoken 
in  this  Chamber  about  the  need  for  mass 
transit,  particularly  in  big  cities.  I  am 
for  all  of  the  subways  that  can  be  built 
that  will  help  to  move  people  efficiently 
and  relieve  some  of  the  congestion  that 


exists  on  the  streets.  I  am  for  any  other 
useful  mode  of  mass  transit  that  can  be 
achieved,  whether  it  be  overhead  or  im- 
dergroimd  or  otherwise.  But  let  us  be 
realistic  about  it.  There  is  not  but  one 
way  that  the  average  citizen  can  afford 
in  most  metropolitan  areas  that  will 
move  him  flexibly  within  a  city  and  be- 
tween cities,  and  that  way  is  by  bus. 
Passenger  trains  are  falling  by  the  way- 
side, as  all  of  us  know.  If  we  are  serious 
about  this  business  of  encouraging  mass 
transportation,  then  I  say  we  should  vote 
for  this  bill.  It  does  not  widen  buses;  it 
simply  permits  the  wider  buses  to  get  on 
the  wider  rcmds. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  been 
reading  section  3  of  H.R.  4354,  and  let  me 
ask  a  question  to  be  crystal  clear  that  I 
understand  what  section  3  provides. 

I  will  i}araphrase  it  in  my  own  words, 
and  if  the  gentleman  would  answer  yes 
or  no,  I  would  be  grateful. 

Section  3  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  prior  to  July  1,  1973, 
conducts  an  investigation  or  safety  study 
and  as  a  result  of  that  study  determines 
that  the  CHieration  of  motor  buses  having 
a  width  in  excess  of  96  inches  but  not 
in  excess  of  102  inches  upon  12-foot- 
width  traffic  lanes  of  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem will  be  unsafe  and  cannot  be  made 
safe  by  promulgation  of  safety  regula- 
tions, his  finding  does,  in  effect,  veto  the 
use  of  any  buses  over  96  inches  wide  on 
the  Interstate  system? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  genUeman  from 
Michigan  is  exactly  correct.  We  do  con- 
fer upon  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  this  bill,  in  the  section  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred,  the  power  to 
stop  the  bill  and  prevent  its  being 
effectuated  into  law  if  he  finds  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  study  that  it  would  decrease 
safety. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
if  that  study  is  conducted  and  if  that 
study  shows  that  buses  over  96  Inches 
wide  on  a  12-foot-width  traffic  lane  of 
the  Interstate  system  will  be  imsafe  and 
caimot  be  safe  by  promulgation  ol 
safety  regulations,  what  does  he  do  with 
that  report?  Where  does  he  send  it? 
MHiat  gives  it  authority? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  He,  being  the  agent 
named  in  the  bill  as  the  administering 
authority  of  the  bill,  has  the  power  to 
negate  the  application  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Just  the  mere 
existence  of  that  report  with  his  signa- 
ture on  it  coming  to  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  deUghted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  On  that  very  point, 
suppose  that  some  of  these  studies  are 
so  complicated  that  he  cannot  And  that 
answer — and  one  of  the  things  that  we 
worry  about  is  that  if  the  Secretary  finds 
It  impossible  to  do  an  adequate  study  on 
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all  of  the  factors  that  deal  with  safety— 
then  the  bill  automatically  goes  into 
force?  Is  that  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  It  does  not  auto- 
matically go  into  force  and  effect  every- 
where. It  would  depend  upon  each  State. 
We  have  only  a  pennlssive  bill.  All  we  are 
doing  is  to  allow  the  States,  If  they  want 
to  do  it,  to  permit  the  buses  that  al- 
ready exist  and  are  now  operating  on  the 
more  narrow  roads  to  operate  on  safer 
roads,  the  Interstate  System. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  safest  roads  in  the 
United  States  are  the  interstate  high- 
ways. It  has  been  demonstrated  statisti- 
cally that  the  fatalities  on  the  Interstate 
System,  measured  in  million);  of  passen- 
ger miles  traveled,  is  only  about  one- 
half  that  on  the  other  road-street  net- 
work of  the  Nation.  The  irony  of  this  Is 
that  we  have  permitted  the  use  of  102- 
inch  buses — If  it  is  a  safety  hazard,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  concluded 
that  it  was  not — on  the  narrower  roads, 
but  we  have  prohibited  the  use  of  these 
102-inch  buses  on  the  wider  and  safer 
roads  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  to  the  question  that  was  asked 
whether  or  not  the  answer  could  not  be 
found  by  July  1,  1973,  we  have  in  the 
report  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  Mr.  Turner,  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BLATNIK) ,  concerning  this,  and, 
in  the  (Hiinlon  of  Mr.  Turner,  he  states 
that  it  is  his  opinion  that  such  studies 
will  require  approximately  18  months  to 
complete. 

Of  course,  we  have  got  almost  2  years 
between  now  and  the  terminal  date,  and 
it  will  cost  approximately  $250,000  or 
$300,000  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Turner, 
and  he  said  to  us  it  would  not  be  a  very 
complicated  problem  for  them  to  go  into. 
He  has  been  give  almost  6  months  longer 
than  the  time  he  himself  estimates  would 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  studies. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  \&  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  do  anything 
else,  let  me  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  In  one 
case  to  soften  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIPJAAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gwiUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  All  the  committee  is 
trying  to  do  is  make  it  easier  and  more 
attractive  for  people  to  use  mass  transit, 
the  cheapest  and  most  generally  avail- 
able form  of  mass  transit  that  exists  to- 
day in  the  United  States. 

We  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  get  a 
few  of  the  cars  off  of  the  Interstate  high- 
ways, and  permit  these  buses  of  no  more 
than  102  inches  in  width  to  be  used  only 
on  the  widest  lanes,  the  12-foot  lanes  on 
the  multiide-lane  highways,  if  the  States 
want  to  pot  them  there. 


So.  Tote  the  bill  up  or  down.  It  has 
been  studied.  It  was  subjected  to  lengthy 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  the  90th  Congress,  and  was 
subjected  to  lengthy  hearings  again  last 
year,  and  again  we  have  held  hearings 
this  year.  So  vote  Uie  bill  up  or  down,  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues,  but  do  not 
create  a  Presidoitial  commission.  It  al- 
ready has  an  additicmal  study  built  into 
it.  And  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
if  for  any  reason  he  finds  that  it  will  be 
tmsaf e  or  will  be  less  safe  than  what  we 
have  today,  he  can  veto  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Members  support  this  bill  which  the 
C<Hnmittee  on  Public  Works  has  studied 
carefully  and  by  a  preponderant  major- 
ity has  recommended  to  you  favorably. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  the  pending  bill  be- 
cause, coming  as  I  do  from  a  heavily  pop- 
ulated urban  district,  I  know  firsthand 
the  value  of  fast,  convenient,  safe,  and 
comfortable  bus  service. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Secretary 
Volpe,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
chose  a  major  artery  in  my  district  for 
its  first  demonstration  project  of  setting 
aside  certain  lanes  of  highway  for  ex- 
clusive use  by  buses  during  rush  hours.  It 
Is  proving  to  be  an  unqualified  success, 
having  nation\^ide  significance  in  that  it 
shows  that  people  need,  and  will  use, 
buses. 

Secretary  Volpe  stated  Just  last  month : 

In  our  concentration  on  the  need  to  move 
niunbers  of  people  instead  of  numbers  of  ve- 
hicles, the  use  of  exclusive  busways  has 
proved  an  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
rush  hour,  urban  traffic  congestion. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  interstate 
bus  service. 

But  faced  with  the  competition  of  a 
plush  automobile  with  c(Mnmodious  seat- 
ing, the  intercity  bus  companies — pri- 
vately owned,  by  the  way,  and  subsidy- 
free — are  unable,  Uterally,  to  expand  to 
accommodate  ever-bigger  passengers. 

This  bill  today  would  give  them,  and 
the  public,  the  wider  seats  they  need  to 
attract  people  out  of  their  cars.  The 
crowded  freeways  and  streets  in  the  east- 
em  corridor  are  stark  testimony  to  the 
need  for  greater  use  of  buses. 

The  traveling  pubUc  deserves  the  relief 
this  bill  would  afford  them,  and  the  bill 
deserves  passage  today  and  siieedy  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  un- 
answered questions  that  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  safety  of  wider  buses 
should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  H Ja.  4354.  A  more  extensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  a  wider  bus  is  needed. 
Safety  is  of  highest  priority  and  these 
buses  must  be  proven  safe  before  this 
measure  should  even  be  given  considera- 
tion. 

The  current  law  allows  for  a  96-lneh- 
wlde  bus.  The  6  inch  increase  proposed 
by  this  bill,  brings  the  wl<»th  to  102 
inches.  Even  if  the  buses  would  travel 
only  in  12  foot  lanes  of  the  interstate 
system,  the  side  margins  becmne  ex- 
tremely narrow.  The  figure  of  102  inches 
does  not  include  the  side  mirrors  that 
protrude  as  much  as  9  Inches.  lUs  leaves 
an  extremely  xuurow  margin  on  each 


side,  providing  the  buses  ride  in  the 
center  of  the  lane.  Any  shght  swerve 
could  have  disastrous  results  if  two  buses 
were  to  pass  each  other. 

The  proposed  change  involves  quite  a 
few  factors.  An  increase  in  the  width  of 
the  bus  will  automatlcaly  enlarge  the 
"bUnd  spot"  Not  only  will  the  total  rear 
visibility  of  the  bus  driver  be  reduced, 
but  the  vehicle  behind  the  bus  will  have 
reduced  visibility.  Imagine  what  it  will 
be  like  to  drive  behind  one  of  these 
monster  vrtiicles. 

The  problem  of  bus  widths  also  ties 
in  with  that  of, truck  size.  If  buses  are 
made  wider,  trucks  will  be  next  to  seek 
an  increased  width.  The  plea  for  wider 
buses  is  a  strategy  for  wider  and  longer 
trucks. 

Additional  sise  also  means  additional 
weight  This  will  cause  additional  wear 
and  tear  on  the  highways,  thus  leading 
to  increased  costs  for  upkeep. 

"Hie  larger  buses  will  also  c(»npllcate 
the  problem  of  air  turbulence.  Drivers 
already  know  the  wind  blasts  felt  when 
passing  or  being  passed  by  a  large  ve- 
hicle. The  problem  of  braking  systems 
also  becomes  important  when  the  weight 
and  size  of  the  vehicle  Is  increased.  Ve- 
hicles together  in  traffic  must  be  able  to 
stop  at  approximately  the  same  rate, 
otherwise,  the  slower  braking  vehicles 
will  collide  with  those  able  to  brake  fast- 
er. The  possibility  of  such  collisions  calls 
for  more  adequate  energy  absorbing  sys- 
tems. Although  bus  passengers  may  be 
safe  in  a  collision  with  a  car,  passengers 
in  a  car  would  be  right  at  the  point  of 
impact.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  lack  of 
standardization  of  bumper  heights.  Im- 
provements In  bumpers  are  needed  be- 
fore buses  are  Increased  in  size.  There 
has  simpdy  not  been  enough  done  to  pro- 
vide for  a  safe  intermix  of  automobiles 
and  larger  vehicles  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

All  the  problems  caused  by  the  wider 
and  larger  vehicles  have  not  been  identi- 
fied and  studied.  It  is  essential  that  every 
safety  precaution  is  considered  before 
this  bill  can  be  passed.  As  long  as  there 
is  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  a  wider  bus. 
Congress  cannot  and  must  not  Jeopar- 
dize human  lives  by  allowing  such  ve- 
hicles to  travel  on  our  interstate  system. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  explain  my  vote  on  HJl.  4354. 
the  bill  to  amend  section  127  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
vehicle  width  limitations  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  After  listening  to  the  de- 
bate, and  analysing  the  bill,  I  concluded 
that  this  bill  should  be  reconunitted  to 
the  Committee  on  PuUc  Works  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  certain  defects  In 
the  biU. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  was 
not  clearly  shown  that  widening  buses 
from  96  to  102  inches  on  the  Inter- 
state Ssfstem  would  be  entirely  safe.  The 
bill,  in  section  3  does  provide  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  act  would  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  date  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  completed  the  neces- 
sary safety  studies,  including  engineer- 
ing and  testing  analyses,  eonceming  the 
effects  of  the  widening  and  has  promul- 
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gated  such  safety  regulations  as  he 
determines  necessary,  or  on  July  1,  1973, 
whichever  would  occur  first  unless  prior 
to  this  effective  date,  the  Secretary  re- 
ports to  Ccmgress  that  as  a  result  of  such 
studies  he  has  determined  that  the  oper- 
ation of  motor  buses  having  a  width  in 
excess  of  96  inches  but  not  in  excess  of 
102  inches  upon  12-foot-wide  trafllc  lanes 
of  the  Interstate  System  will  be  unsafe 
and  cannot  be  made  safe  by  promulga- 
tion of  safety  regulations. 

This  demonstrates,  apparently,  the 
committee  had  some  question  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  widening  of  motor  buses 
and  delegated  discretion  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  a  study,  and 
to  promidgate  regulatitms  or  to  veto  this 
act  of  Congress. 

In  the  first  place,  as  there  is  a  question 
about  the  safety  of  widening  buses,  the 
pn^wr  legislative  proced\u«  would  be  for 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  be 
empowered  to  make  the  safety  studies 
and  then  report  to  Congress  his  findings 
as  a  basis  for  the  passage  of  enabling 
legislation. 

The  second  defect  of  the  bill  is  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  legislation  whereby  in 
affect  the  power  to  veto  an  act  of  Con- 
gress Is  delegated  to  a  nwi-elected  offi- 
cial, the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
This  is  tm  imwarranted  delegation  of 
power.  These  defects  could  have  been 
rectified  by  further  hearings  and  legisla- 
tion by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  a  recom- 
mital  to  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
with  some  reservation  and  as  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Secretary 
of  TransportaUon,  and  the  various  State, 
I  would  then  support  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  The  saving  factor  of  this  legis- 
latimi,  though  I  think  the  procedure  is 
improper,  would  be  the  safety  studies 
and  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  the  necessity  for 
each  State  under  laws  or  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  State  Authority  to 
set  widths  of  buses  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  the  respective  State. 

I  do  think  the  U.S.  Congress  is  capable 
of  better  procediue  than  demonstrated 
by  this  bill. 

B«r.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  my  supplemental 
views,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the 
RzcoRo  following  these  remarks,  I  feel 
we  should  adopt  the  study  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL ) .  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  may  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
If  it  is,  I  will  vote  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  committee.  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country  axe  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
bigger  and  bigger  vehicles  on  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  The  SST  affair 
should  have  made  this  crystal  clear.  The 
widespread  acceptance  by  the  public  of 
smaller  passenger  cars  echoes  this  grow- 
ing sentiment.  Not  only  the  impact  on 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  but  con- 
siderations of  cost  and  safety  convince 
me  that  this  legislation  should  be  sub- 
ject to  further  study. 

My  supplemental  views  follow: 

SXTPPLnCXMTAL   VBWB   OT   HON.    JaIOS   C. 

Cixvn,Ain>  OM  HJl.  43M 
I  oonciir  with  Uie  rnddttlon*!  t1«ws  of  Hon- 
orable WUmer  D.  MlzeU,  and  I  also  concur. 


In  part,  wttb  the  minority  vlewB  of  Hon- 
orable Prad  Schwengel.  I  commend  Congress- 
man Schwengel  for  his  leadetoh^  In  protect- 
ing the  public  tntereet  against  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  dimensions  and  weights  of  trucks 
and  buses  without  any  definitive  studies  as 
to  the  safety  and  cost  factors  invcdved.  As 
one  who  Joined  bis  successful  efforts  in  1009 
to  accomplish  this  end,  I  am  mindful  ot  the 
fact  that  the  problem  of  bus  widths  cannot 
realistically  be  separated  from  the  truck  slae 
issue. 

During  the  Committee's  consideration  of 
H.B.  4354,  I  was  successful  in  reqvarlng  that 
the  making  of  a  safety  study  relaUve  to  buses 
be  an  absolute  condition  of  this  legislation, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  study,  which  was 
limited  to  biises,  leaves  the  larger  issues  In- 
volving trucks  and  related  coet  factors  un- 
resolved. In  the  Committee,  Congressman 
Schwengel  offered  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
4354,  which  would  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Presidential  commission 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  effects 
of  increasing  dimensions  and  weights  of  all 
vehicles  operating  upon  the  Federal -aid  high- 
way systems,  including  all  related  safety  and 
cost  aspects.  Unfortunately,  this  amendment 
was  defeated. 

In  my  opinion.  If  the  House  passes  this  biU 
to  authc»'ize  increased  widths  of  buses.  It 
should  Insist  that  the  study  provided  for  In 
the  bUl  be  enlarged  to  Include  all  matters  re- 
lating to  increased  dimensions  and  weights 
of  both  trucks  and  buses  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  safety  and  cost  factors. 
Jaicxs  C.  Clkvklako. 

B^.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  support  for  the 
efforts  being  made  today  to  provide  for 
a  further,  more  comprehensive  study  of 
the  issue  of  wider  buses  on  the  Nation's 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

Serious  questions  regarding  this  wider 
bus  standard — which  increases  the  ac- 
ceptable width  from  96  to  102  inches — 
have  been  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  its  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

These  questions,  in  my  estimation, 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  answered  or 
properly  explored.  That  is  why  I  believe 
we  need  a  Presidential  commission  to 
study  all  of  these  safety  aspects,  and  to 
reach  definitive  conclusions  on  which 
we  can  act  in  a  more  enlightened  and  re- 
sponsible way. 

This  Commission,  which  would  be 
composed  of  public  representatives  as 
well  as  special  interest  groups  affected 
by  the  new  standard,  could  provide  us 
with  a  balanced  and  through  review  of 
the  situation.  It  could  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  answered. 

At  this  stage,  when  there  are  301  miles 
of  interstate  highway  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted in  my  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  10,569  miles  still  imflnlshed  across 
the  Nation,  I  believe  we  have  ample  time 
and  sufficient  reason  to  proceed  with  due 
caution  in  this  matter,  and  to  gather  all 
the  relevant  facts. 

There  is  no  reason  at  aU  for  us  to 
rush  into  this  matter,  especially  when  it 
could  possibly  prove  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  our  motoring  public.  If  the 
study  proves  otherwise,  we  are  still  no 
worse  off  for  having  undertaken  an  ex- 
tensive review. 

"nie  creation  of  such  a  commission 
would  provide  us  with  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  act  in  the  public  good,  and 
it  is  this  course  of  action  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt. 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f<dlows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  (usembled.  That 
section  127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
word  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  no",  and  by  add. 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  Apportionment  of  funds  shall  not 
be  demed  to  any  State  for  aUowing  the 
operation  of  motor  buses  upon  the  Inter- 
state System  within  such  State  with  a  width 
not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  two 
Inches  plus  additional  width  necessary  for 
officially  approved  safety  devices;  or  with  the 
maximum  width  permitted  for  motor  buses 
using  the  Interstate  System  within  such 
State  under  laws  or  regiilatlons  established 
by  appropriate  State  authority  in  effect  on 
July  1,  1956,  whichever  Is  greater.  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  'motor  buses' 
means  motor  vehicles  with  motive  power, 
except  traUers,  designed  for  carrying  more 
than  ten  persons." 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  segment  of  the  Interstate  System,  the 
traffic  lanes  of  the  main  traveled  way  of 
which  are  less  than  twelve  feet  wide. 

Sxc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  completed  the  necessary  safety 
studies  (Including  engineering  and  testing 
analyses)  concerning  the  effects  of  such 
amendment  and  has  promulgated  such 
safety  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  or 
on  July  I,  1973.  whichever  date  first  occurs 
unless,  prior  to  such  effective  date,  the  Secre- 
tary reports  to  Congress  that  as  a  result 
of  such  studies  he  has  determined  that  the 
operation  of  motor  buses  having  a  width 
in  excess  of  96  Inches  but  not  In  excess  of 
103  Inches  upon  twelve  foot  wide  traffic 
lanes  of  the  Interstate  System  wlU  be  unsafe 
and  cannot  be  made  safe  by  promulgation  of 
safety  regulations. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I' ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AlfXNOMKNT    omERXD   BT    ME.    SCHWENOKL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered  by  Mr.   Schwxngkl: 

Strike  out  section  3  of  the  bill  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  flr«t 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  two  yean 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Com- 
mission  established  by  TlUe  n  of  this  Act 
reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  such  dat« 
that  use  of  102  inch  buses  would  be  unsafe. 
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Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  on  Highway  Safety  aitd  Expense 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  title  aa  the 
"Commission") . 

Szc.  203.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  all 
effects  on  highway  safety  and  the  expense  of 
constructing,  reconstructing,  repairing,  and 
maintaining  highways  resulting  from  any 
changes  In  the  size  and  weight  llmitatloxu 
established  by  section  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Such  investigation  and  study 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  spe- 
cific examination  of  the  following: 

(1)  What  share  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  coats  Is  allocable  to  each 
class  of  highway  users? 

(2)  What  would  be  the  effect  If  HJl.  11870, 
gist  Congress,  as  Introduced,  were  enacted 
Into  law  on  the  shares  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)7 

(8)  What  would  be  the  effect  If  HJl.  11870, 
91st  Congress,  as  Introduced,  were  enacted 
Into  law  on  the  costs  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems  (both  (Higinal  costs  and  recur- 
ring costs) ? 

(4)  What  overall  economic  benefits  would 
accrue  from  VLR.  11870,  91st  Congress,  as  in- 
troduced, if  such  bUl  were  enacted  into  law 
and  which  sectors  of  the  economy  would  re- 
ceive these  benefits? 

(6)  How  should  the  costs  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (3)  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
economic  benefits  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(4)? 

(6)  What  woiUd  be  the  effect  if  HJl.  11870. 
9l8t  Congress,  as  introduced,  were  enacted 
Into  law  on  aU  aspects  of  highway  safety? 
Sfteciflcaly,  can  102  Inch  wide  buses  be 
safely  oi>erated  on  our  Nation's  highways? 

Sxc.  203.  (a)  The  Ckimmission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  16  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, one  of  whom  he  shaU  appc^nt  as 
Chairman,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  Two  members  shaU  be 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
one  from  the  majority  political  party,  and 
one  from  the  minority  political  party.  Two 
members  shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate, 
one  from  the  majority  political  party,  and 
one  ttota.  the  minority  political  party.  One 
membw  shall  represent  the  American  Truck- 
ing Association,  one  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  one  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  one  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Professional  EngtneNs,  one 
the  American  Association  of  County  En- 
gineers, one  the  National  Safety  CouncU,  one 
the  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, National  Highway  Traffic  Administra- 
tion, and  three  members  shall  represent  the 
general  public. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shaU  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

Sxc.  204.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  each  be  entlUed  to  receive  tlOO  for  each 
day  (Including  travel  time)  during  which 
they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of   duties   vested   in   the   Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Conunisslon  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  C^ommisslon. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  biisinees  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, In  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses authorized  by  secUon  6703(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Govermnent  aenrloe  employed  Intermlt- 
tenUy, 

Sac.  205.  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel aa  it  deems  advisable. 


(b)  The  staff  of  the  C<»nmlB8lon  may  be 
i4;>polnted  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  S,  United  states  Ck>de,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter 
53  of  such  tlUe  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sxc.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carr3rlng  out  this  title  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Commission  may  deem  advis- 
able. The  Commission  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
It. 

(b)(1)  The  Ckimmisslon  shall  have  power 
to  Issue  subpena«  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  mat- 
ter which  the  Commission  is  empowered  to 
investigate  by  section  202  of  this  title.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  isstied  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  sub- 
pena or  is  guilty  of  contimiacy,  any  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted 
or  within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Conunisslon  to  produce  evidence  or 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  In  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas Issued  by  a  District  Court  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  District  Courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which 
application  may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  resides 
or  may  be  found. 

Sec  207.  (a)  The  Commission  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  CoDomlssion  shall,  in  carrying  out 
this  title,  utilize  the  existing  test  and  other 
facilities  of  the  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentaUUes  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Sxc.  208.  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Com- 
mission shaU  submit  a  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  and  study  required 
by  this  title  to  each  House  of  Congress,  and 
to  the  President,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, Including  specific  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  each  matter  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
202  of  this  tlUe. 

Sxc.  209.  The  Commission  shaU  cease  to 
exist  90  days  after  submitting  Its  final  re- 
port pursuant  to  section  208. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers know  what  this  amendment  is  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
POINT  or  oanxx 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kltjczynski)  rise  ? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 


make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwimgil)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  considera- 
tion to  this  question  and  since  the  bill 
Itself  does  deal  with  safety  and  this 
amendment  deals  with  safety  and,  in 
effect,  it  seeks  in  certain  sections  the 
same  objectives  that  the  bill  does,  that 
is  to  give  an  adequate  study,  and  this 
substitute  does  ot  course  extend  the 
study,  but  I  think  it  deals  more  ade- 
quately with  the  total  problem  which 
I  think  should  be  the  Interest  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Recs).  The 
C^air  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  amends 
section  127  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  buses  with  a  width  of  up 
to  102  inches  to  operate  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  While  section  127  of 
the  existing  law  sets  weight  and  width 
limitations  which  are  applicable  to  all 
vehicles  using  the  Interstate  System,  the 
bill  applies  only  to  motor  buses.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Tranqxnrtatlon  is  directed  to 
study  the  safety  of  the  proposed  width 
change  and  report  thereon. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Mr.  Schwehcel,  would 
establish  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Highway  Safety  and  Expense  to  study 
all  the  effects  on  highway  safety  and 
cost  resulting  from  any  changes  in  the 
size  and  weight  limitations  established 
by  section  127.  The  scope  of  the  amend- 
ment is  thus  far  broader  than  the  bill. 
One  of  the  specific  examinations  which 
the  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
make  includes  cost  allocations  between 
different  types  of  interstate  highway 
users,  a  matter  certainly  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  amendment  falls  under  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  specific  subject  may  not 
be  amended  by  a  general  provision.  The 
Chair  has  examined  numerous  prece- 
dents which  illustrate  this  proposition. 
In  the  84th  Congress,  for  example,  an 
amendment  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  school  construction  gener- 
ally was  ruled  out  as  not  germane  to  a 
biU  providing  for  construction  of  schools 
in  Impacted  areas — July  7,  1956,  Record. 
page  12025.  And  in  that  same  Congress, 
where  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had 
under  consideration  a  bill  authorizing  a 
commission  to  investigate  abridgement 
of  civil  rights,  amendments  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  to  au- 
thorize the  commission  to  study  and  col- 
lect information  concerning  other  rights 
and  going  to  matters  not  carried  in  the 
biU  was  ruled  out  as  not  germane — 
July  20    1956,  Record,  page  13728. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not. 
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the  questtfln  la  <m  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  solMtitute  was  acreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rtses. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  roae;  and 
the  QpeBktT  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bogos) 
having  assumed  the  cliair.  Mr.  Rsss. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whtde 
House  on  the  State  of  the  union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  and 
under  consideration  the  bill— HR.  4354— 
to  amend  sectlOD  127  of  title  23  of  the 
Utaited  States  Code  relating  to  vehicle 
width  limitations  on  the  Xnterstate  8y»- 
tem,  in  order  to  increase  such  Wmltatimw 
for  motor  buses,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 546.  he  reported  the  bin  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  temp<»«.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  QueBttOQ  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SFBAKSR  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Ttuc  bill  vras  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

■COnON    TO    KKCOMMtT 

Mr.  SCHWSNOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motioa  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  oMweed  to  the  bill? 

Ui.  SCHWENOEL.  I  certainly  am.  Mr. 
^?eaker.       

Tint  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
win  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

lir.  Sc'HWKMUKL  moves  to  recommit  tbe 
bQI.  HJt.  4S54,  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sg«Bkex  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appewed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  qiiorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU 
the  ndl. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas    178.    nays    213,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
(BoU  No.  200) 
TEAS — 178 


Abouresk 
Andrews, 
N.Dek. 
Archer 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadiUo 
Bell 

BenxMtt 
Bevlll 
Blester 
BlAshsm 
Bolaad 


BrBdemas 

Braaoo 

gray 

Brotmutn 

Brown.  Ohio 

BtoyhlU.  N.C. 

Burke,  PU. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Osmp 

Carter 

Oeller 

Chsppell 

Clancy 


Cleveland 

Corner 

Colmer 

Conable 

Oonte 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Danlelaon 

Davla.  Wis. 

DeUums 

Dennis 

DerwlnsU 

Devlne 


Dickinson 

Dow 

Duncan 

duPoQt 

Dwyar 

Brlenhom 


Jones.  Tenn. 


nndley 

Pish 

Flowers 

Foley 

Fur  By  the 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuyaen 

Fiey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

aajrdos 

Olbbons 

CkwdUng 

Orasso 

Oreen.  Pa. 

OrllBths 

Oroas 

Oubaer 

Oude 

Hacan 

Baley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Keith 

Kins 

Kodi 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 


Booney,  N.T. 

Booaey.Pa. 

Bosenthal 

Boppa 

Bnth 


Lent 
Link 
Modory 
McOolUster 


McPaU 


Mathls.Oa. 


Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 
Mills,  Ud. 
Mink 


MImU 

Montgoinery 

MoorlMad 


Moaber 


Hastings 

Bechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hlllis 

Hogan 

Htvton 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jaoobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abaug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunsk) 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Bailng 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bergland 


Btaggl 
Blackburn 
BUtnik 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bow 
BrlnUey 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan* 
Buike,  Mass. 
Buileaon,  Tex. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
CederberB 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
CIawson,Del 
Clay 

CoUlns,m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotto- 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Delaaey 
DeUenback 
Denholm 


Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Pike 

Plmie 

PoC 

Preyer,  N.C. 


Baridk 
B^d.m. 
Beld,  N.T. 
Boblaon.  N.T. 
Bogers 

NATS— ai3 

Dent 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dam 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Kckhardt 

^Cf^nfiondsf>n 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  CalU. 

EUberg 

Xach 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,Tenn. 

FasoeU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frenael 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Ooldwater 
Gonzales 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Oriflln 
Hklpem 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
mcks.Wash. 
HbUfleM 
Howard 

Hun 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Klucsynakl 

Landrum 

Latta 


aatteifleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schnilta 

Schneebell 

Ochwengel 

Sebeltus 

Sbl^sy 

Sboiip 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stetger.WU. 

StobbUAeki 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompaon,  Ga. 

Tbctnaon,  Wis. 

Thane 

Tieman 

Vanlk 

VIgarlto 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WllUams 

WUsan,Bob 

WUson. 

ChariesH. 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Tates 

Toung.Pla. 
Zabtocki 


Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long.Md. 

MoClure 

MbOonnack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mallllanl 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Cain. 
Matsunaga 


Metcalfe 
MOIer,  Calif. 
MUls,Ark. 


Mollohan 


Morgan 
Mtirphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'KonAl 

OltaUl 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Fodell 

PoweU 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnakl 

PuroeU 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Bangel 


BeusB 
Bhodae 


Roberts  SUek  UdaU 

Robinson.  Va.    Smith.  Calif,  uihnan 

Bodino  Spence  VanderJagt 

Stanton,  Veyaey 

J.  Wnilam  Waggonnw 

Bostcnkowski    Stanton.  Waldte 

Boush  James  V.  Wampler 

BousMlot  Steed  Watts 

Boy  Steele  Whalen 

Roybal  Stelger.  Ariz.  Whltehurst 

Runnels  Stephens  Wiggins 

StOermain         Stokes  Winn 

Sandman  Stratton  Wright 

Scbeuer  Stuckey  Wyatt 

Soott  Taloott  Wyman 

Sikea  Teague,  Calif.  Toung.  Tex. 

Side  Teague,  Tex.  Zwach 

Skubitz  Thompaon.  KJ. 

ANSWEBXD  "PRESENT" — 2 
Orover  Wolff 

NOT  VOTING — to 


Adams 

Hanna 

Mayne 

Anderson,  111 . 

Hawkins 

Maleher 

Baker 

Hubert 

MltcheU 

Barrett 

HMmer 

Pepper 

SeUMrting 

Brooks 

Kee 

Smith.  N.T. 

Caffery 

Kemp 

niassiiis 

Chisfaolm 

Kuykendall 

Symington 

Crane 

Kyros 

Terry 

delaOarza 

Long.  La. 

VanDeerlln 

DMtohue 

Lujan 

Tatinn 

Dowdy 

McCkiakey 

Zlon 

Edwards,  La. 

McCuUoch 

Flynt 

McKay 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zlon  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 
Mr.    Kuykendall    for.    with    Mr.    Hubert 
against. 
Mr.  Kemp  tot,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 
Mr.  Melcher  for,  with  Mr.  «n««»»T  against. 
Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Until  further  notice : 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ut. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
gate. 
Mr. 


Hanna  with  Mr.  Andowm  of  niinote. 

Staggers  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Kee  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Blanton  witb  Mr.  Mayne. 

Caffery  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Pen>er  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Van  Oeerlln  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Tatron  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Kyros  with  Mra.  Chlaholm. 

Symington  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Dowdy  with  Mr.  de  U  Oarm. 

Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hun- 


Selbeiling  with  tSx.  Flynt. 


HAOAN 
nay"    to 


Mr.  BRASCO  and  Mr 
changed  their  votes  from 
"yea." 

BCr.  STOKES.  Mr.  ROUBSELOT,  Mr. 
RANOEL,  and  Mr.  DIOGS  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

The  bin  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bUl— HR. 
4354 — just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

niere  was  no  objectJoo. 
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HOUR  OP  MEETINO  ON  THURSDAY, 
JULY  22 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  wEis  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  report  entitled,  "Caution: 
Riding  in  a  Bus  May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Your  Health,"  which  appears  in  the 
Record  of  July  15.  1971,  I  discussed  the 
adequacy  and  enforcement  of  Federal 
highway  safety  regulations.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  that  report  discussed  State 
noncompliance  with  all  or  portions  of  16 
separate  Federal  standsu'ds  relating  to 
highway  safety. 

I  pointed  out.  too,  that  although  sub- 
stantial segments  of  State  highway 
safety  programs  do  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  outlined  under  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  not  used  his  author- 
ity to  withhold  from  any  individual  State 
H  portion  of  that  State's  Federal  aid 
highway  fund  aUocation  to  achieve 
compliance. 

Safety  regulations  which  exist  on  paper 
but  are  not  enforced  are  totally  mean- 
ingless. They  contribute  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  life  on  our 
Nation's  highways. 

In  a  news  release  issued  Msu'ch  2, 1971, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  reported  on  the  status  of 
State  compliance  with  the  existing  16 
highway  safety  program  standards  and 
noted  that  19  States  have  not  demon- 
strated acceptable  progress  in  complying 
with  one  or  more  of  the  standards.  And 
although  the  news  release  makes  men- 
tion of  the  DOT  authority  to  withhold 


hi^way  funds  to  implemoit  approved 
programs  of  highway  safety,  that  au- 
thority Is  merely  given  lip  service. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  sent  a  letter 
to  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats 
asking  that  the  General  Accounting 
0£Qce  determine  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  fulfilling  its 
obligation  to  use  tbe  teeth  it  has  been 
given  by  Congress  to  put  the  bite  on 
safety-delinquent  States. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  my  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General  and  a  copy  of  the  NHTSA  news 
release  on  State  compliance  with  Federal 
safety  standards. 

News  Rixkase  or  Depahtment  or 
Teanspobtation 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
has  sent  letters  to  the  Nation's  Governors 
telling  them  how  their  States  rank  and  com- 
pare with  all  other  States  in  their  compliance 
with  16  Highway  Safety  Program  Standards. 

Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
States  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  high- 
way safety  programs  to  implement  Federal 
Standards  developed  by  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration,  and  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

In  issuing  a  report  card  to  the  States,  Sec- 
retary Volpe  said: 

"IdeaUy.  all  States  should  be  fully  imple- 
menting the  highway  safety  standards.  .  .  . 
In  my  continuing  review  of  the  status  of 
highway  safety  around  the  country,  I  find 
some  advances  and,  unhappily,  some  retro- 
gression. 

"As  a  former  governor,  I  am  of  course  fully 
appreciative  of  the  problems  in  enacting 
your  legislative  programs  and  implementing 
and  financing  them.  But  the  attack  on  high- 
way deaths  and  accidents  must  be  pressed 
without  pause.  With  nearly  aU  legislative 
bodies  now  in  session,  it  is  most  timely  that 
as  a  first  step,  you  seek  passage  of  the  traffic 
safety  laws  your  State  needs  and  put  them 
into  effect  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  letters  also  included  a  list  for  each 
State  of  specific  legislative  and  administra- 
tive steps  which  it  has  not  taken.  The  rating 
grade  takes  into  consideration  the  State's 
announced  plans  as  well  as  its  current  pro- 
gram level. 

Tbe  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  President,  rec- 
ommended that  Secretary  Volpe  send  the 
letters  to  the  Governors. 

The  Secretary  sent  the  Governors  a  chart 
showing  a  fundamental  grading  system 
ranging  from  A  to  D.  This  grading  system 


was  developed  so  that  each  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  could  readily 
compare  its  progress  or  lack  of  progress  with 
the  record  of  other  States  in  relation  to  each 
of  the  Federal  Standards. 

The  letter  code  indicates: 

(A) — The  State  Is  currently  fully  imple- 
menting the  requirements  of  the  Standards. 

(B) — ^The  Bute's  program,  when  Imple- 
mented, will  conform  substantially  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Standards. 

(C) — The  program  when  implemented  wUl 
demonstrate  acceptable  progress  toward 
Implementation  of  the  elements  of  the 
Standards. 

(D) — Tbe  program  does  not  demonstrate 
acceptable  progress  toward  Implementation 
of  elements  of  the  Standards. 

The  16  Highway  Safety  Program  Stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Include:  Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  Inspec- 
tion; Motor  Vehicle  Registration;  Motorcycle 
Safety;  Driver  Education;  Driver  Licensing; 
Codes  and  Laws;  Traffic  Courts;  Alcohol  in 
Relation  to  Highway  Safety;  Identification 
and  Surveillance  of  Accident  Locations; 
Traffic  Records;  Emergency  Medical  Services; 
Highway  Design,  Construction,  and  Mainte- 
nance; Traffic  Lighting  and  Control  Devices; 
Pedestrian  Safety:  Police  Traffic  Services, 
and  Debris  Hazard  Control  and  Cleanup. 

Tbe  States  ranked  in  the  top  10  in  com- 
pliance are  New  Y(»'k,  Virginia,  California, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Washing- 
ton. Out  of  a  total  of  832  possible  gradea, 
there  were  29  A's,  T76  B's  and  C's,  and  28 
D's.  Almost  94  percent  of  the  grades  were 
in  the  B  and  C  category. 

Acting  Traffic  Safety  Administrator  Doug- 
las Toms  said  effective  State  highway  safety 
programs  will  help  achieve  the  goal  of  re- 
ducing highway  crashes  and  resulting  cas- 
ualties. 

"We  are  faced  with  150  highway  deaths  a 
day  in  this  country — a  dismal  toll.  But  we 
are  making  progress.  Highway  fatalities  In 
1970  totaled  55,300.  but  slgnificanUy,  there 
were  1,100  fewer  deaths  than  in  1969,"  Toms 
said. 

"We  are  charged  by  law  to  look  at  the 
total  State  program  and  its  effectiveness. 
Therefore,  in  reviewing  the  programs  and 
working  with  the  States  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  we  are  together  improving 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

Failure  to  implement  an  approved  program 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  grants  to  the  States  and  local 
communities  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  19''6.  It  could  also  lead  to  loss  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  State's  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction funds. 


|A — Fully  implcnientinj ;  B— Substantial  confornMnce;  C — Demonstrates  acceptable  progress;  0 — Does  not  demonstrate  acceptable  proiressi 
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Delaware OKBBBBBBBACBBCCCBC 
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July  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Eliob  B.  Staats, 
General  Accounting  ojgfee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mi.  OoMPtmoLUB  OsNBtAi,:  Oa  July 
15,  1970.  an  unregistered  Interstate  tour  bus 
traveling  west  on  rainswept  U.S.  Route  72 
near  Allentown.  Pennsylvania,  skidded  and 
plunged  60  feet  down  an  embanlonent.  kill- 
ing seven  children  and  Injuring  the  driver 
and  51  children  and  adults. 

In  brief,  the  bus  carried  more  passengers 
than  It  could  seat;  at  least  two  ot  Its  tires 
were  bald  or  near-bald;  Its  driver  had  ac- 
cumulated at  least  eie^t  prior  driving  vlola- 
tloDs:  although  the  crash  site  was  also  the 
att*  ot  about  forty  accidents  within  as  many 
months,  it  bad  not  been  identified  in  a  Fed- 
eral-state Inventory  of  hazardous  highway 
sectors;  the  bus  tacograph  was  inoi>erative; 
the  totir  did  not  have  ICC  authorization,  etc. 

In  the  interim  since  that  tragic  accident, 
my  otBce  has  reviewed  safety  regulations,  as 
tiMy  apply  to  interstate  and  intrastate  bus 
operations.  While,  in  my  Judgment,  such 
rcfulaUwis  are  woefully  Inadequate  In  many 
respects,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  through  authority  vested  In 
him  under  Title  33.  U.S.C..  could  require  in- 
dividual states  to  make  substantially  greater 
strides  In  adopting  Federally-proposed  mini- 
mum standards  for  motor  vehicle  safety.  Not 
only  Is  he  prohibited  from  apportioning 
funds  for  highway  safety  programs  to  any 
state  whose  highway  safety  program  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  also  be 
Is  required  to  withhold  ten  per  cent  of  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  funds  from  any  state  not 
Implementing  an  approved  highway  safety 
program. 

Since  Title  23  represents  "minimum  stand- 
ards" for  safety  proposed  for  voluntary 
adoption  by  the  states,  it  seems  obvious  that 
any  individual  state's  highway  safety  pro- 
g^ram  submitted  for  review  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  should  at 
least  entail  compliance  with  those  minimum 
standards.  Legislative  history  of  the  Act.  how- 
ever, reflects  an  intent  of  Congress  to  with- 
hold funds  only  if  reasonable  efforts  to 
achieve  compliance  are  not  being  made. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  that  you 
review  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  fail- 
ure to  withhold  any  Federal  aid  highway 
funds  from  any  state,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  states  require  no  motor  vehicle  In- 
spections, or  that  16-year-old  drivers  are  per- 
mitted to  drive  buses  In  some  states,  etc. 
Clearly,  practices  such  as  these  reflect  a  low 
level  of  concern  for  highway  safety — and  a 


level  which  ought  to  be  raised  by  forceful 
Federal  action,  if  not  by  concerned  volun- 
tary action  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
states. 

Tour  attention  to  this  most  serious  matter 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Feed  B.  Roonzt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(P3. — For  your  Information.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  news  release  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  AdmlnlstraUon  dated 
March  2.  1971,  which  Indicates  that  nineteen 
states  are  not  making  acceptable  progress  In 
compliance  with  one  or  more  of  sixteen  High- 
way Safety  Program  Standards.  Ten  states 
are  not  making  acceptable  progress  to  estab- 
lish periodic  motor  vehicle  inspections,  for 
example.) 


A  BILL  TO  CLARIFY  THE  RIGHTS  OP 
STATES  TO  ENACT  BUY -AMERI- 
CAN STATUTES 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  in  effect 
would  clarify  the  right  of  States  to  enact 
buy- American  statutes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  had  a 
Buy- American  Act  since  1934.  Twenty - 
one  other  States  and  territories  also  gave 
preference  to  domestic  goods  in  their 
purchasing  practices. 

In  a  decision  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court,  the  California  Buy-American  Act 
was  declared  unconstitutional  because  it 
was  an  "encroachment  upon  the  Federal 
Government's  exclusive  power  over  for- 
eign afiTalrs,  and  constituted  an  undue 
interference  with  the  United  States'  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations."  This  decision 
has  the  effect  of  making  all  State  buy- 
American  acts  and  regulations  unen- 
forceable. 

Discontinuance  of  State  buy-American 
practices  has  aggravated  the  Nation's 
No.  1  problem  of  creating  new  jobs  and 
reducing  unemployment.  Many  domes- 
tic industries  are  severely  handicapped 
without  the  volume  of  State  business. 


The  number  of  jobs  affected  is  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

Foreign  purchases  are  not  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  One  dollar  spent  for  domestic 
goods  generates  36  cents  In  taxes.  The 
purchase  of  foreign  produced  material 
generates  no  tax  revenue  from  the  pro- 
duction process. 

Studies  show  that  money  spent  domes- 
tically stimulates  the  economy  by  more 
than  15  times.  Foreign  purchases  depress 
the  domestic  eaxiomy.  Any  purported 
savings  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods 
will  be  lost  many  times  in  its  effect  upon 
the  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  in  loss 
of  tax  revenue. 

The  discontinuance  of  longstanding 
State  buy-American  practices  has 
brought  about  expansion  of  foreign  im- 
ports, but  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  domestically  produced  exports. 
This  will  further  complicate  the  balance- 
of-pa3mients  problem  faced  by  the 
United  States  today. 

Federal  action  is  needed  now  to  allow 
StAte  legislatures  to  continue  their  long- 
standing buy-American  practices. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremai's  Association,  AFL- 
CIO,  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  been  (luoted  as  saying 
the  United  States  this  year  may  face  its 
first  trade  deficit  in  75  years.  He  went  on 
to  say  we  are  losing  our  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  terms  of  price,  productivity, 
and  technology. 

It  is  well  knowm  that  the  Japanese  are 
eroding  our  competitive  position  in  elec- 
tronics; the  Germans  and  others  are 
undercutting  our  automobile  industry. 
And  many  other  industries  where  we  are 
subject  to  foreign  competition  are  in 
trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  all  in  Government,  management,  and 
labor  to  renew  our  pledge  of  loyalty  and 
allegiance  to  this  country  and  all  it 
stands  for  In  terms  of  buy  American. 
Yes,  I  would,  of  course,  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  "ship  American." 

It  may  be  that  we  cannot  accomplish 
the  full  task  through  the  legislative  proc- 
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ess.  But  the  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
will  certainly  help  in  that  direction. 


THE  NATIONAL  POWER  GRID  BILL 

(Me.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Congressman  Jaus  Aboueezk  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Congressman  Herman  Ba- 
DiLio  of  New  York,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  power  grid  and  a  series  of  re- 
gional bulk  power  supply  agencies.  Sen- 
ator Lke  MrrcALT  of  Montana  will  be  in- 
troducing an  identical  measure  in  the 
Senate. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  our  growing 
concern  over  what  we  see  as  a  crisis  in 
the  supply  of  electric  power. 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  Nation's 
electrical  utilities  alone  can  assure  every 
American  an  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 
ply of  electricity.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  reports  that  there  have  been 
13  blackouts  and  brownouts  of  more  than 
100  megawatts  during  May  and  June, 
with  the  worst  yet  to  come.  And  the  sit- 
uation is  not  improving.  Demand  for 
electric  power  is  expected  to  quadruple 
in  the  next  three  decades.  Yet,  the  utili- 
ties are  struggling  under  the  current  de- 
mand and  have  had  little  success  in  im- 
plementing plans  to  meet  this  future 
projection.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is 
the  legitimate  controversy  surrounding 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  utili- 
ties' proposed  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities.  Electric  utilities  account 
for  a  major  share  of  air  pollution  from 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels,  and  waste 
heat  from  powerplants  is  reportedly 
causing  an  increasing  amount  of  harm 
to  marine,  animal  and  plant  life. 

The  utilities  response  to  the  environ- 
mental challenge  has  been  wholly  inade- 
quate. Instead  of  accelerating  research 
for  environmental  protection  they  have 
simply  allowed  the  situation  to  deteri- 
orate into  a  crisis  using  the  threat  of  a 
blackout  as  blackmail  in  trying  to  force 
acceptance  of  their  plans. 

The  bill  that  we  introduce  today  would 
establish  a  National  Grid  Corporation, 
financed  by  tax  exempt  bonds.  This  cor- 
poration would  be  responsible  for  the 
bulk  supply  of  electric  power.  It  could 
generate  power  either  by  contracting 
with  existing  utilities  or  by  constructing 
and  operating  its  own  large  scale  plants. 
The  corporation  would  move  this  power 
throughout  the  country  using  a  "grid" 
system  of  extra  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines. 

In  each  of  the  regions  of  the  United 
States  there  would  be  established  by  the 
bill  a  "Regional  Bulk  Power  Supply  Cor- 
poration." These  corporations  would  be 
largely  independent  of  the  National  Cor- 
poration. Direction  would  be  by  a  three- 
man  board,  one  member  representing 
private  power  companies,  one  represent- 
ing public  power  companies  and  one  rep- 
resenting consumers.  They  would  market 
the  National  Grid's  power  to  the  utilities 
in  the  region  but  would  not  be  in  tbe 
business  of  distribution.  Rather,  they 
would  sell  their  power  through  a  series  of 


transmission  lines  to  the  utilities  in  the 
region,  private  and  puUic,  who  would 
then  mailcet  the  power  to  the  consumer. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  c«n- 
pelling.  Ctaly  with  a  national  grid  sys- 
tem can  we  assure  all  Americans  an  ade- 
quate and  reliable  supply  of  dectric 
power.  And  because  electric  power  is  a 
vital  necessity  in  ttiis  J*e  of  increasing 
mechanization,  it  is  the  responsibility -of 
Government  to  insure  its  availability. 

An  an  example  of  how  the  national 
grid  could  accomplish  this,  consider  the 
acute  power  shortage  which  struck  New 
York  City  in  1969.  Basin  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  in  North  Dakota,  along  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Missouri 
Basin  System  wired  Consolidated  Edison 
in  New  York  to  say  that  they  would  sup- 
ply all  of  the  power  New  York  needed. 
The  city  remained  dim,  however,  because 
there  was  no  way  to  transmit  the  power 
from  North  Dakota  to  New  York.  Had  a 
national  grid  existed,  this  power  would 
have  been  readily  available  to  the  energy- 
starved  area.  There  are  operating  ad- 
vantages for  a  national  grid  as  well.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  we  would  need 
20  percent  less  generation  capacity  to 
meet  our  needs  if  we  were  to  establish  a 
national  grid.  Utilities  could  take  advan- 
tage of  seasonal  and  time  variations  in 
their  peak  loads.  WhUe  people  in  CaU- 
fornia  are  still  asleep  and  using  little 
power,  the  excess  capacity  could  be  used 
in  meeting  the  heavy  demand  of  the 
Northern  States.  In  the  same  way,  power 
could  go  to  the  South  during  the  summer 
in  their  season  of  peak  demand. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
for  this  public  corporaticm,  however,  is 
for  environmental  protection,  a  matter 
so  important  to  us  that  we  must  not  limit 
ourselves  to  what  is  economically  feasi- 
ble. We  do  not  expect  this  corporation 
to  make  money.  Its  profits  will  be  in  the 
form  of  clean  air  and  water,  and  in  the 
reliable  supply  of  low  cost  energy  to  the 
American  consumer.  This  is  obviously  an 
unfair  demand  to  make  on  a  private 
utility,  whose  reason  for  existence  is  to 
turn  a  profit.  While  obviously  no  power 
system  can  exist  without  environmental 
cost,  there  are  promising  technologies, 
such  as  underground  transmission  which 
could  eliminate  many  of  the  environ- 
mentalists' objections.  That  is  why,  as 
part  of  our  requirement  that  the  cor- 
poration be  in  the  vanguard  of  environ- 
mental protecticm,  we  have  made  a  ma- 
jor commitment  to  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  electric  power  industry  is  one  in 
which  there  are  very  great  "economies 
of  scale."  Only  a  system  of  the  size  we 
envision  can  take  full  advantage  of  these 
economies,  while  insuring  reliabihty. 
Further  the  system  of  the  grid  will  elimi- 
nate the  burden  utilities  now  have  of 
maintaining  reserves  to  compensate  for 
equipment  breakdown  and  other  emer- 
gencies. The  resulting  operating  eCBcien- 
cies  could  produce  a  cost.'saving  factor 
of  one-third  which  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

In  introdiKing  this  bill,  we  are  offer- 
ing to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  pri- 
vate industry  to  do  a  job  which  neither 
of  us  can  do  alone.  The  Government,  in 
meeting  Its  public  policy  to  protect  the 


environment  and  insure  a  reliable  sup- 
ply of  electricity,  will  assist  in  genera- 
tion and  transmissicm.  The  corporation 
will  not  take  over  the  facilities  of  the 
utility  industry,  nor  will  It  compel  them 
to  buy  the  grid's  power.  It  will  simply 
offer  them  a  choice  which  we  believe  will 
become  increasingly  attractive  as  costs 
rise  and  concern  for  the  environment 
grows.  The  compulsion  involved  is  human 
and  economic  rather  than  legal.  We  have 
reached  the  stage  in  this  country  where 
a  reliable  supply  of  electric  power,  avail- 
able to  every  consumer  at  low  cost,  and 
produced  without  degrading  the  environ- 
ment is  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
electric  utility  industry  cannot  insure 
this:  the  national  grid  system  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  statements  of 
Senator  Mttcalf,  Congressman  Abott- 
RszK.  and  Congressman  Badillo  pre- 
sented this  morning  at  a  joint  press  con- 
ference announcing  tbe  introduction  of 
the  national  power  grid  bill.  I  also  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  legislation. 

Statement  by  Senatos  Lee  Metcalf 

Tbe  National  Power  Grid  bill  has  been  a 
long  time  coming. 

OlffcK-d  Pinchot,  while  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania decades  ago,  outlined  the  concept. 

Twenty  yean  ago  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation Michael  Straus  propoaed  a  western 
power  grid. 

Foiu:  years  ago  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  Ken  Holum  and  his  associates 
propoeed,  in  Study  190,  a  grid  covering  half 
of  the  United  States. 

More  recently,  former  Secretary  of  Interior 
Hickel  ^x>ke  of  Departntental  plans  for  a  na- 
tional power  grid.  But  no  proposal  has  as  yet 
been  put  ttefore  the  Congress. 

The  bill  being  put  before  both  houses  of 
Congress  today  wUl,  we  hope,  at  last  focus 
Congressional,  executive  iHtmch  and  national 
attention  on  a  problem  that  has  for  too  long 
tteen  put  aside. 

I  regard  Introduction  of  a  bill  such  as  this 
as  an  initial  pleading.  We  need  to  have  all 
segments  of  the  power  industry  and  environ- 
mental and  consumer  groups  exao^ne  It 
closely,  criticize  or  applaud,  and  help  the 
Congress  develop  through  the  hearing  pro- 
cedure an  act  that  will  provide  a  transmis- 
sion system  that  will  move  power  where  it 
is  needed  and  diminish  the  demand  for  con- 
struction of  additional  generation  facilities. 

The  sponsors  come  from  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States.  I  commend  the  House  member; 
who  have  taken  a  leading  role  In  develop- 
ing the  bill.  It  belongs  on  tbe  agenda  of 
priority  Items  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Straichteninc   Otrr   the   Powib   Mess 
(Statement  by  James  Abocsezk) 

The  ITnlted  States  today  faces  an  energy 
crisis.  Demands  for  energy  are  spiralling  at  a 
rate  that  requires  doubling  of  our  power 
output  every  decade. 

The  United  States  today  faces  a  pollution 
crisis.  That  crisis  Is  the  direct  result  of  pro- 
duction and  utUization  of  ever  greater 
amounts  of  energy. 

Unless  ways  are  found  to  produce  and  use 
energy  whUe  limiting  pollution,  we  wUl  face 
a  grim  dUenuna.  We  will  either  have  to  stop 
the  energy  growth  which  underpins  our  econ- 
omy, or  we  will  have  to  stop  breathing. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Power  Grid 
Act  which  Senator  Metcalf.  Congressman 
Tleman,  Congressman  BadUlo,  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  to  help  side  step  that 
dilemma  as  far  as  electrical  energy  is 
concerned. 
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As  degradation  of  our  envlroiunent  in- 
creMca  ao  do  tbe  ranks  of  those  who  argue 
that  we  miut  call  a  halt  to  our  economic 
growth.  They  contend  that  a  nation  whl^ 
has  0%  of  the  people  of  the  world,  but 
consumes  36%  of  total  world  energy  ou^ut. 
Is  a  nation  that  Is  going  to  choke  on  the 
poisonous  residue  of  the  energy  it  oonsumee. 
If  population  and  energy  consumption  con- 
tinue to  spiral  upward  forever,  they  may  be 
right. 

But,  whatever  the  merits  of  this  long  run 
doomsday  argument,  we  must  not  forget 
what  slowing  or  st<^>plng  our  energy  growth 
wUl  mean.  It  will  halt  the  dynamism  of  our 
economy.  It  will  bring  an  end  to  an  his- 
torical trend  of  tremendous  value — a  trend 
toward  freeing  the  human  mind  by  releas- 
ing our  hands  from  the  time  consuming 
drudgery  of  physical  production.  And  in  a 
nation  where  growth  remains  a  powerful 
Indlvidxial  motivation,  a  policy  of  non- 
growth  will  require  governmental  controls 
on  a  scale  which  I  believe  would  funda- 
mentally alter  our  democratic  system. 

A  no-growth  policy  Is  neither  attainable 
nor  desirable  In  the  Immediate  future.  Our 
demands  for  energy,  pitftlcularly  electrical 
energy,  are  going  to  increase  for  some  time. 
Olven  this  fact.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
we  take  steps  to  Insure  that  the  energy  we 
need  Is  available,  and  available  at  an  accept- 
able environmental  price. 

In  the  field  of  electrical  energy  those  steps 
have  not  been  taken.  During  the  past  3  years 
we  have  experienced  400  serious  power  fail- 
ures affecting  2S  million  people.  Despite  the 
massive  Northeast  power  blackout  of  1966, 
we  continue  to  stumble  along  with  a  frag- 
mented transmission  system,  inadequate  gen- 
eration facilities,  and  primitive  pollution 
control  techniques  which  gtiarantee  that  we 
wiu  get  the  least  possible  power,  delivered 
in  the  least  reliable  way  at  an  unacceptably 
high  monetary  and  environmental  price. 

The  situation  is  absurd,  but  we  are  asked 
to  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  free  enterprise. 
We  are  asked  to  make  this  acceptance  even 
though  each  of  us  knows  that  when  his 
electric  bill  reaches  ridiciilous  new  heights, 
and  his  service  hits  new  lows,  he  can  only 
grin  and  bear  it.  The  truth  is  that  free  enter- 
prise electrical  style  means  freedom  for 
fragmented  power  companies  to  seek  profits, 
but  does  not  Include  freedom  for  the  con- 
sumer. If  you  don't  believe  it  try  telling 
your  power  company  that  you  don't  like 
their  prices  or  their  service  and  are  going 
to  take  your  business  elsewhere. 

The  fact  Is  that  pluralism  in  the  power 
field  means  small,  expensive,  dirty  power 
plants — a  crazy  quilt  of  unreliable  trans- 
mission systems  cutting  across  the  country- 
side— and  high  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Power  Grid 
Act  which  I  Join  In  introducing  today  Is  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  costly  foolishness. 

llie  basic  thrust  of  this  bill  is  not  new. 
Years  ago  a  distinguished  former  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Leland 
Olds,  advanced  what  he  called  the  "giant 
power  concept".  His  plan  anticipated  our  bill 
by  proposing  to  develop  economics  of  scale — 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  plu- 
ralisUc,  electrical  distrlbuUon  and  mar- 
keting system.  In  order  to  meet  these  twin 
objecuves.  Olds  suggested  that  generation 
and  transmission  should  be  separated  from 
distribution.  He  foresaw  separate  generation 
and  transmission  organizations  providing 
che^.  clean,  bulk  electric  power  to  local 
utlUUes  which  wotild  then  distribute  and 
market  that  power  as  they  do  today.  Essen- 
tially, that  la  what  we  are  proposing  here 
this  morning. 

Briefly,  the  specifics  of  our  bUl  are  as  fol- 
lows. A  National  Orld  Corporation  would  be 
esUbllabed  and  would  control  generation  of 
all  electrical  power  as  weU  as  having  respon- 
sibility for  higti  voltage  transmission  con- 
necting separate  regional  transmission  sya- 
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terns — (grids) .  This  corporation  would  be  di- 
rected by  a  3-man  board  appointed  by  the 
President,  confirmed  by  Congreas.  ^ii'i  con- 
sisting of  one  oonsimier  representative,  one 
private  power  man,  and  one  public  power 
man.  Several  Regional  Grid  Ocwporatlims 
would  also  be  esUblished  to  distribute  power 
to  local  entities  within  their  region.  They 
would  be  governed  by  men  appointed  by  the 
National  Corporation. 

There  are  three  basic  advantages  to  the 
system  we  propose.  It  would  help  protect  the 
environment:  it  would  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer;  and  it  would  not  alter  the  plural- 
istic local  dlfltrlbuOon  and  marketing  sys- 
tem that  exists  in  the  electrical  power  field 
today. 

Environmental  protection  would  be  achiev- 
ed in  several  ways.  Large  new  plants 
usually  have  higher  levels  of  anU-poUutlon 
technology  than  do  smaU  ones,  and  a  few 
large  plants  create  less  pollution  than  many 
small  ones  no  matter  what  the  technological 
level.  Our  system  would  favor  large  gener- 
ating plants  over  smaller  ones. 

Existing  small  utUltlee  spend  less  than  1  % 
of  sales  annually  on  anti-pollution  research  a 
scandalously  low  figure.  Our  Corporation 
would  be  required  to  spend  2%  per  year  and 
would  be  given  260  mlUlon  doUara  to  start 
the  Job. 

The  existing  hodge-podge  of  power  sources 
and  transmission  lines  result*  in  new  lines 
springing  up  with  lltUe  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  the  lands  they  miist  cross.  Under  a  national 
system,  lines  would  be  larger  and  fewer,  and 
their  route  would  be  planned  with  environ- 
mental factors  a  primary  consideration. 

Finally,  by  placing  power  generation  and 
transmission  under  a  national  system  guided 
by  a  corporation  which  would  be  bound  by 
law  to  pay  real  attenUon  to  environmental 
factors,  our  corporation  woiUd  help  eliminate 
the  economic  Incentive  to  environmental 
degradation  that  is  too  often  the  nile  today. 
The  consumers'  interest  in  more  rellaMe 
cheaper  electricity  would  also  be  served  by 
creation  of  a  NaUonal  Orld  Corporation. 
Major  economies  of  scale  in  production,  much 
Increased  relUbUity  in  transmission,  and  the 
abUity  to  move  power  from  power  rich  areas 
to  high  prtced,  power  starved  areas  Uke  New 
England,  would  all  help  lower  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  home.  Since  our  grid  system 
would  also  tend  to  standardize  the  price  paid 
by  compaines  for  their  electricity.  It  would 
greatly  ease  the  Job  of  utility  commissions 
trying  to  determine  which  companies  are 
gouging  the  consumer  and  which  are  not. 

Finally.  I  beUeve  that  these  benefits  can 
be  achieved  without  materially  affecting  the 
pluralistic  electrical  marketing  system  we 
have  today.  Private  power  companies  would 
purchase  their  power  from  their  regional  grid 
and  distribute  it  as  they  do  today.  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  would  do  the  same.  Thus 
the  only  competition  that  means  anything 
in  the  electrical  field  would  be  preserved. 

So  long  as  America  needs,  and  demands, 
more  and  more  electrical  energy,  the  logic  of 
providing  that  electricity  in  the  most  co- 
ordinated, cheapest,  pollution-free  manner 
Is  unassailable.  Only  thoae  with  padded 
profiU  to  protect  o«m  argue  that  nationwide 
planning  of  electrical  generating  and  tran- 
misslon  faculties  is  not  desperately  needed. 
The  National  Power  Orld  Act  esUbllshes  the 
machinery  needed  to  do  that  planning. 

In  a  recent  assessment  of  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy problems.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mor- 
ton said  that  solution  of  those  problems,  "will 
demand  .  .  .  above  all  ...  a  clear,  consistent, 
long  range  national  energy  policy  of  the  kind 
we  have  proposed  .  .  .  and  a  dynamic  new 
organization  to  put  it  into  effect." 

Together  with  Senator  Metcalf ,  Congress- 
man ineman.  and  Congressman  Badlllo,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Power  Orld  Act  gives 
Secretary  Morton  the  dynamic  new  organisa- 
tion he  seeks.  I  hope  that  he  will  agree. 


Badxllo  Ubgks  Natiomai.  Powzb  Grto 

Washincton. — New  Tork  Congressman 
HmcAN  Badhxo  called  today  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  power  grid,  caUlng  it 
the  "cornerstone  of  any  effort  to  achieve 
rtectrlc  reliabiUty  while  protecting  our  en- 
vironment." 

A  naUonal  power  grid,  Badlllo  said,  "would 
take  the  Northeast  out  from  under  the  an- 
nual threat  of  massive  blackouts  by  enabling 
the  region  to  tap  the  power  surpluses  of  the 
Far  West." 

Badlllo,  who  re|M«sents  New  York's  2l8t 
Congressional  district,  comprising  parts  of 
the  Bronx,  Blanhattan  and  Queens  (Includ- 
ing the  area  containing  Consolidated  Edi- 
son's controversial  Astoria  plant)  made  the 
remarks  at  a  9  a.m.  news  conference  (2322 
Raybum  Hoiise  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.)  at  which  the  four  co-authors  of  a  new 
bUl  establishing  a  naUonal  power  grid  un- 
veiled the  details  of  their  proposal. 

In  addition  to  BadUlo,  the  bill's  sponsors 
are  Rhode  Island  Congressman  Robert  Tier- 
nan,  South  DakoU  Congressman  James 
Abourezk.  and  Montana  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf. All  are  Democrats. 

"By  interconnecting  all  our  major  jwwer 
systems,"  Badlllo  said,  "we  wUl  create  a 
spinning  reserve  available  to  take  care  of 
any  emergency.  For  example,  if  Con  Edison's 
faculties  should  be  strained  on  a  particular- 
ly hot  simuner  day,  surplus  power  from  the 
West  Coast,  which  U  three  hours  behind 
New  York  time  and  would  not  have  reached 
its  peak  load,  could  be  pumped  in." 

Another  important  featiwe  of  the  national 
power  grid,  he  asserted,  is  its  ability  to  relieve 
air  pollution  caused  by  overuse  of  foesil-fuel 
I>ower  plants. 

"Should  New  York  or  any  other  large  city 
be  threatened  by  an  atmospheric  inversion 
that  traps  power  plant  exhauste  in  the  air, 
the  fossU-fuel  plants  releasing  polluUnts 
could  be  closed  down  temporarily  and  power 
could  be  Imported  from  other  secUons  of  the 
country."  Badlllo  noted. 


A  National  Powex  Oaio 
(Statement  of  Congressman  Hexmam  Badillo 
of  New  York) 
The  chairman  of  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute recently  told  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington: 

"There  is  no  nationwide  or  national  power 
crisis.  Reliability  is  not  one  of  our  Indus- 
try's major  problems." 
Isn't  that  a  reUef  ? 

If  we  can  dispose  of  the  problem  that 
easily,  it  would  seem  there  is  nothing  further 
to  do  than  deal  with  the  issue  with  which 
the  Edison  Electric  InsUtute  U  most  con- 
cerned: how  to  increase  the  rate  of  return 
on  private  utility  companies'  investments. 
But  there  is  a  reliability  problem  and  the 
utility  Industry  knows  it. 

In  1966.  the  great  Northeast  blackout  dra- 
matically revealed  the  dangerous  weakness  in 
our  power  system.  The  failure  of  a  single 
relay  sparked  a  massive  cascading  blackout 
that  spread  over  30,000  square  miles  para- 
lyzing sir.  of  our  most  populous  and  indus- 
trialized sutes.  Thirty  mllUon  people  were 
left  without  power— some  of  them  in  the  na- 
tion's largest  city  for  as  long  as  13  hours. 

This  same  catastrophe  revealed  how  com- 
pletely our  social  and  economic  system  de- 
pends on  a  reliable  soxirce  of  power.  Air  traf- 
fic control  systems  throughout  the  Northeast 
faUed  and  a  major  air  tragedy  was  averted 
only  because  the  night  was  clear  and  there 
was  a  full  moon. 

Most  hospitals  were  without  power  and 
some  600,000  people  were  stranded  for  as 
long  as  seven  hours  in  the  New  York  City 
subway  syetem. 

Two  years  later,  this  le«on  was  under- 
scored when  a  minor  accident  Involving  a 
temporary  transmission  Une  In  Pennsylvania 
precipitated  another  cascading  faUui*  which 
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wpnaA  ttuoughout  16,(K)0  square  mllea  of 
the  mld-Atlantlc  region  and  deprived  18  mU- 
Uon  people  of  power  at  the  height  of  the  eve- 
ning rush  hour. 

Since  1967,  there  have  been  countless  lesser 
faUures  and  harrowing  near  misses.  In  each 
of  the  past  three  sununers  the  Northeaat 
again  hovered  on  the  brink  of  utter  dis- 
aster— a  disaster  which  vas  averted  only 
through  the  drastic  curtailment  of  the  use 
of  electricity.  And  during  the  winters  unsea- 
sonably cold  weather  again  Jeopardized  the 
stablUty  of  our  power  system. 

Yet,  throughout  this  time,  the  power  in- 
dustry repeatedly  eame  before  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  with  boasts  of  the 
reliability  of  its  system.  Today,  the  indus- 
try Une  la  something  Uke  this:  "Just  keep 
the  envlronmentaUsts  under  control,  hold 
government  supervision  of  ova  construction 
programs  and  rate  structures  to  a  minimum, 
let  us  tmUd  the  plants  we  want  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  you'U  have  no  problem." 

But  that's  not  an  answer. 

In  a  way,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Is 
correct,  lliere  Is  no  natl<»al  power  shortage. 
In  fact,  we  have  a  national  power  surplus. 
The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission told  Congress  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  that  we  have  a  national  power 
leeeive — or  surplus,  if  you  wlU — of  27  per 
cent,  compared  to  the  15  or  20  percent 
generally  considered  to  be  a  normal  safe- 
guard against  unexpected  equipment  faU- 
ures or  higher  peak  loads  than  anticipated. 

The  power  crisis  stems  from  our  InabUity 
to  move  that  power  around  the  nation  to  the 
areas  where  It  is  needed  most.  And  that  In- 
abUity  is  the  direct  result  of  the  private 
utility  industry's  intransigence  and  the 
weakness  of  regulation  by  the  FPC  and  the 
state  regulatory  agencies. 

With  power  transmission  technology  what 
It  ts  today,  it  is  senseless  to  talk  about  solv- 
ing the  power  crisis  only  through  construc- 
tion of  new  plants.  As  WUliam  E.  Wame,  a 
water  resources  and  energy  expert  recently 
noted:  "New  York  City  simply  cannot  ac- 
commodate In  its  environs  a  multlpUca- 
tion  of  generating  stations." 

A  tar  better  answer,  in  my  view,  lies  in 
estabUahment  of  a  national  power  grid, 
owned  and  operated  by  a  National  Power 
Orid  Corporation.  This  concept  is  embodied 
in  legislation  I  am  introducing  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  with  Congressman 
Robert  lleman  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
gressman James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota. 
The  Senate  sponsor  of  this  blU  is  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana,  a  recognized  expert 
in  the  utiUty  field  and  a  leading  consumer 
advocate. 

By  Interconnecting  aU  our  major  power 
systems  as  this  bill  provides,  we  wiU  create 
a  q>inning  reserve  avaUable  to  take  care  of 
any  emergency,  regardless  of  where  it  may 
be.  For  example,  if  Con  Edison's  faculties 
should  be  strained  because  of  an  unusuaUy 
hot  summer  day,  surplus  power  from  the 
West  Coast,  which  is  three  hours  behind 
New  York  time  and  would  not  have  reached 
its  peak  load,  could  be  pumped  in. 

Another  Important  feature  of  a  national 
power  grid  is  its  unique  abUlty  to  relieve  air 
pollution  caused  by  over-use  of  fossU-fuel 
power  plants.  Should  New  York  suffer  an 
atmoephertc  Inversion  that  traps  power 
plant  exhausts  in  the  air  over  the  city,  the 
fossU-fuel  plants  could  be  shut  down  and 
power  Imported  from  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Estimates  of  the  time  it  woiUd  take  to 
construct  a  national  power  grid  range  from 
three  years  to  five  or  six  years,  with  cost 
figures  running  well  under  two  biUion  dol- 
lars. We  are  spending  more  than  three  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  the  space  program  so 
it  woxUd  seem  that  taking  this  step  as  an  in- 
vestment in  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
on  thla  planet  would  not  represent  any  dis- 
tortion in  national  priorities. 


IWaMlshment  of  a  national  power  grid 
is  by  DO  means  a  total  answer  to  our  power 
IHtiblama.  But  tt  ts  a  aaceasary  stsp.  • 
comprehensive  move  toward  assuring  the 
power  reliabiUty  our  nation  requires  for  its 
econxunlc  and  social  health. 

HJ3.  9970 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  power  grid  sys- 
tem, for  the  purpoee  of  assuring  an  ade- 
quate and  reliable  low-cost  electric  power 
supply  consistent  with  the  enhancement  of 
environmental  values  and  the  preservation 
of  competition  in  the  electric  power 
Industry 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SccnoN  1.  Baoar  Trlx. 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 

Power  Orld  Act". 

TmJE  I— NATIONAL  POWER  ORIO  AND 
REGIONAL  BULK  POWER  DISTRIBU- 
TION 

Sec.  101.  DETiNrnoifS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "National  Grid"  means  the 
National  Power  Grid  CJorporatlon,  estab- 
lished by  section  102. 

(2)  The  term  "national  board"  means  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Grid. 

(3)  The  term  "regional  corporation"  means 
a  regional  bulk  power  supply  corporation 
established  by  the  National  Grid  under  sec- 
tion 103. 

(4)  The  term  "corporation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Orld  or  any  regional  corporation. 

(5)  The  term  "regional  board"  means  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  regional  corporation. 

(6)  The  term  "region"  means  a  bulk  pow- 
er supply  region  established  under  section 
103(a)(1). 

(7)  The  term  "electric  utUity"  means  any 
person  or  pubUc  agency  whose  functions  in- 
clude the  sale  of  electric  power. 

Sec.  102.  Nattonax.  Powek  Gam  Cokpoxatiok. 

(a)  There  Is  created  a  body  corporate  by 
the  name  of  the  "National  Power  Grid  Cor- 
poration" which  shaU  establish  and  operate 
a  national  power  grid  system.  The  National 
Grid  shaU  have  a  Board  of  Directors,  which 
shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
section  202.  and  which  shall  direct  the  exer- 
cise of  all  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
Orld. 

(b)  The  National  Grid  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  national  power  grid  system,  con- 
sisting of  large  electric  power  generating 
facillUes,  and  a  system  of  very  high  voltage 
transmission  lines  which,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable shall  interconnect  such  generating 
faculties  and  the  transmission  systems  of 
each  regional  corporation.  Such  system  znay 
be  established  by  constructing  generating 
facilities  and  transmission  lines,  or  by  ac- 
quisition of  existing  faculties  and  lines  un- 
der section  106,  or  both. 

(c)(1)  The  National  Grid  shall  contract 
to  sell  electric  power  to  regional  corporations 
at  rates  which  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States  and  which  shaU  be  set 
at  the  lowest  possible  level  consistent  with 
sound  biislness  principles  and  the  environ- 
mental protection  requirements  of  section 
201,  taking  into  account  the  charges  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
National  Orld  (Including  depreciation)  and 
to  amortize  the  indebtedness  of  the  National 
Grid. 

(2)  The  National  Grid  shall  provide  base 
load,  peaking,  or  other  power  to  regional  cor- 
porations to  meet  requirements  of  which 
the  National  Grid  has  at  least  aeven  years 
notice.  Any  notice  of  requirements  under 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  accompanied  by  an 
offer  to  contract  for  the  required  power, 

(3)  The  National   Grid   is   authorized  to 


porobaae  for  resale  by  the  National  Grid 
surplus  electne  power  generated  by  any  elec- 
tdo  atmty  on  sebsdulas  sad  at  rates  sgreed 
upon  with  such  electric  utUlty. 

SBC.    103.   RSGIONAX.  BtTUC  POW^  SOPTLT  COK- 
POaATIOMB. 

(a)  Subject  to  section  105(a)  (3).  the  Na- 
Uonal Grid  shall  establish  by  regulation — 

(1)  a  number  of  bulk  power  supply  regions 
which  In  the  aggregaUon  shall  comprise  the 
entire  United  States,  and 

(2)  a  regional  bulk  power  supply  cor- 
poration in  each  such  region. 

(b)  Bach  regional  oorporaUon  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  which  shaU  be  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  naUonal 
board  with  the  approval  <rf  the  President  in 
accordance  with  section  202,  and  which  shall 
direct  the  exercise  of  all  <rf  the  powers  of 
such  regional  corporation.  A  menU>er  of  a 
regional  board  may  be  removed  by  the  na- 
Uonal board  for  cause  (indudlng  failure  to 
carry  out  any  order  of  the  naU<mal  board  is- 
sued under  subsecUon  (f ) ) . 

(c)  (1)  (A)  A  regional  oorporaUon  shall  be 
the  exclusive  marketing  agency  for  the  Na- 
tional Grid  within  the  region  for  which  such 
oorporaUon  was  establlabed.  Any  ^ectrte 
utUity,  publicly  or  privately  owned,  may  en- 
ter into  a  contract  for  servloes  with  a  re- 
gional corporaUon.  A  regional  corporation 
shall  sell  electric  power  to  any  electric  utility 
the  needs  ot  which  it  has  adequate  noUce 
except  in  cases  of  faUure  ot  such  utlUty  to 
meet  its  financial  obligations,  on  proof  of 
fraudulent  application,  or  because  of  willful 
failure  of  such  uttllty  to  comply  with  wheel- 
ing orders  under  subparagraph  <B)  or  other 
requirements   of  such  regional  oorporaUon. 

(B)  A  regional  oorporaUon  may  not  enter 
into  a  contract  for  services  with  any  elec- 
tric utility  unless  such  utility  agrees  to 
permit  (at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as 
such  corporaUon  may  order)  the  use  of  its 
excess  transmission  capacity  for  the  purptose 
at  wheeling  power  frotn  faciUttes  of  such 
corporation  or  the  NaUonal  Grid  to  load 
centers  of  other  electric  utiUUes  contract- 
ing to  purchase  electric  power  from  such 
corporation. 

(2)  Any  transmission  lines  of  an  agency 
the  faclUUes  of  whldi  are  transferred  to  the 
corporation  under  section  106(a)  (1)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  NaUonal  Grid  to  the 
regional  corporaUon  far  the  region  in  which 
such  lines  are  located  and  shaU  be  operated 
by  such  oorporaUon.  Each  regional  corpora- 
tion BHixtll  obtain  such  transmission  capacity, 
In  addition  to  the  capacity  acquired  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  sell  electric  power  generated  by  the 
National  Grid  to  e*ch  electric  utiUty  in  the 
region,  and  to  transmit  to  National  Grid 
trsiismission  lines  such  electric  power  as  the 
NaUonal  Grid  may  pvirchaae  from  such 
utUlUes.  A  regional  corporation  may  obtain 
such  additional  capacity  (A)  by  lease  of  or 
contract  for  all  or  part  of  the  capacity  of 
existing  transmission  Unes  of  electric  utill- 
Uee,  (B)  by  modificaUon  of  existing  facul- 
ties of  electric  utUiUes,  or  (C)  by  con- 
strucUon  of  new  transmission  lines  by  such 
.  regional  corporation.  Any  exceas  transmls- 
.  sion  capacity  of  a  regional  corporation  may 
be  made  available  to  electric  utiUties  on  a 
;  contract  carrier  basis. 

(d)  Electric  power  marketed  for  Uie  Na- 
Uonal Grid  by  the  regional  corporaUon  shall 
be  acAii  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  uniform  rate 
established  by  the  National  Grid  iinder  sec- 
Uon  10a(c)(l),  plus  a  transmission  rate 
charged  by  such  regional  corporaUon.  Such 
transmission  rate  shall  be  set  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  consistent  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles  and  the  envlronoMntal  pro- 
tecUon  requirements  of  seetian  901.  taking 
into  account  the  charges  neosssary  to  pay 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  regional  cor- 
poration (including  depracUtloa)  and  to 
amortlae  the  indebtedness  of  the  regional 
corporation. 
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(•)  A  ngloiua  oorpor»tloB  shall  have  the 
authority  to  imu9  bonda  in  aooordanc«  with 
•action  206,  but  auoh  bonda  shall  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  unleM  Is- 
sued with  the  approval  of  the  national  boanL 

(f)  Any  electric  utUlty  aggrieved  or  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  action  of  a  regional 
corporation  may  obtain  administrative  re- 
view of  such  action  by  the  national  board. 
The  national  board  may.  on  the  basis  of  such 
review,  order  the  regional  board  to  take  ap- 
prc^rlate  remedial  acUon. 
Sac.  104.  RssiAaca  and  DavKLOPicnrr. 

(a)  The  National  Orld  shaU  carry  out  a 
program  of  research  and  development  In  the 
area  of  electric  power  generation  and  trans- 
mlaaton.  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the 
National  Grid— 

(1)  may  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  directly  or  through  oootracts 
with  any  person  or  pubUe  agency, 

(3)  shaU  to  the  extent  practicable  co- 
ordinate Its  program  with  programs  of  other 
puUlc  agencies,  and 

(S)  ShaU  develop  prlorlUes  for  carrying  out 
■nch  program. 

I:  developing  priorities  under  paragraph  (3) , 
the  National  Orld  shaU  give  preference  to 
environmental  protection  and  land  use  re- 
search Including,  but  not  limited  to,  under- 
ground high  voltage  transmission  technology, 
sulfur  oxide  control  and  other  technology  to 
Improve  the  performance  of  fossil  fuel  plants, 
development  and  demonstration  of  utility 
corridors,  development  and  demonstration 
of  improved  methods  for  disposing  of  waste 
heat,  and  development  of  alternative  methods 
of  electric  power  generation  (including  but 
not  limited  to  thermonuclear  fusion,  mag- 
netobydrodynamlcs,  and  fuel  cells). 

(b)  (1)  The  National  Grid  shaU  expend  at 
least  3  percent  of  its  revenues  In  each  Oscal 
y«*r  to  carry  out  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Grid  for  each  fiscal  year 
**  carry  out  the  program  under  this  section 
an  amount  equal  to  (A)  $250,000,000  less  (B) 
the  amount  the  National  Grid  Is  required  to 
expend  under  paragraph  (1)  to  carry  out 
such  i»ogram. 

Sk.  106.  TaaNsvn  or  CxaraiN  Ezwinc  Pbd- 

SaAL-OWIfXD  Paciutixs. 

(a)  EffecUve  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act : 

(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Ortd  all  electric  power  generating  and  trans- 
mission faculties  of  the  following  agencies: 

(A)  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

(B)  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(C)  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

(D)  Southeastern  Power  AdministraUon. 
(B)  BonnevUle  Power  Administration. 
(P)  Alaaka  Power  Administration. 

(3)  After  amortization,  hydroelectric  power 
projects,  together  with  associated  Pederal 
transmission  faculties,  which  are  transferred 
to  the  National  Grid  under  this  subsecUon 
•haU  provide  financial  assistance  to  water  re- 
sotuce  development,  the  reclamation  fund, 
and  the  basin  accounts.  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  procedures  under  which  they 
were  authorised. 

(3)  (A)  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
■haU  be  designated  as  the  regional  corpora- 
tion for  the  region  consisting  of  the  area  In 
which  it  operates  on  the  date  of  such  desig- 
nation, and  for  such  additional  areas  as  the 
National  Grid  may  designate  by  regulation. 
Such  Authority  shall  retain  and  operate  aU 
of  lU  transmission  facUIUes,  but  aU  of  its 
generating  facUlUes  shaU  be  transferred  to 
the  NaUonal  Grid. 

(B)  Payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on 
bonds  of  BTKb  Authority  outstanding  on  such 
one  hundrad  and  eightieth  day  shaU  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.  The  NaUonal 
Orld  ahaU  asstune  aU  liabUlty  with  respect 
to  such  portion  of  the  outstanding  bonda  aa 
the  President  may  determine,  taking  into  ac- 


count the  proportion  of  the  Authority's  pow- 
er revenues  attributable  to  the  faculties 
tranaferred  to  the  National  Ortd  under  this 
paragraph. 

(b)  TlUe  n  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  unless  ex- 
pressly so  provided. 

TTTLK  n— OENKRAL  PROVISIONS  APPLI- 
CABLE TO  NATIONAL  GRID  AND  TO  RE- 
GIONAL CORPORATIONS 

8«C.  201.  ENVaONKKNTAI.  PaoTXcnoH. 

(a)  Each  corporation  shaU  be  subject  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  environmental 
standards.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "environmental  standard"  means  a 
law  or  regulation  prescribing  a  standard  or 
limitation  for  the  purpose  of  control  or  abate- 
ment of  air  or  water  poUutlon  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  other  aspect  of  environmental 
protection. 

(b)(1)  Prior  to  applying  to  any  public 
agency  for  authority  to  construct  any  pro- 
posed faculty,  the  corporation  which  pro- 
poses to  construct  such  faculty  shall  hold  a 
public  hearing,  after  adequate  public  notice, 
and  shall  allow  interested  persons  to  submit 
comments  on  such  proposal. 

(2)  Each  corporation  shaU  treat  aU  deci- 
sions regarding  the  siting  and  design  of  fa- 
culties as  a  significant  aspect  of  land  use 
planning  in  which  all  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  Issues  with  respect  to  a 
faculty  should  be  resolved  In  an  Integrated 
fashion.  In  the  resolution  of  these  pcesibly 
competing  demands  such  corporation  shall 
give  aU  possible  weight  to  the  protection  of 
the  environment. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 
Sac.  202.  BoAaoa  or  Dnacroas. 

(a)  Of  the  members  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  corporation,  one  member 
ShaU  be  representative  of  the  Interests  of 
privately  owned  electric  power  companies, 
one  member  shall  be  representative  of  the 
Interesta  of  publicly  or  cooperatively  owned 
electric  utUltles,  and  one  member  shaU  be 
representative  of  the  interests  of  consunters. 
Not  more  than  two  members  of  any  board 
may  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
Not  more  than  two  members  of  the  national 
board  may  reside  on  the  same  side  of  the 
100th  meridian. 

(b)  (1)  Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  each  corporation  shaU  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  6  years,  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  of  any  such  board  first 
taking  office  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  ShaU  e^ire  as  designated  by  the 
President  (or  the  National  Grid  In  the  case 
of  members  of  a  board  of  a  regional  corpora- 
tion) at  the  time  of  nomination,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year,  after  such  date.  A  successor  to  a  mem- 
ber (tf  a  board  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  aa  the  original  member  and  shaU 
have  a  term  of  office  expiring  six  years  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed.  No 
member  may  be  appointed  for  all  or  part  of 
nu>re  than  two  terms. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  national  board 
first  appointed  shall  be  deemed  the  Incorpo- 
rators of  the  NaUonal  Grid  and  the  incorpo- 
ration ShaU  be  held  to  have  been  effected 
from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  o<  the 
national  board. 

(c)  Any  member  appointed  to  tUl  a  va- 
cancy in  a  board  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  ^pointed  tor 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  Vacancies  in  a 
board,  so  long  as  there  shaU  be  two  members 
in  office,  ShaU  not  Impair  the  powers  of  such 
board  to  execute  Ito  functions,  and  two  of 
the  members  In  office  ahaU  cooatltute  a 
quorum  for  the  tranaacUon  of  the  business 
of  such  board. 
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(d)  The  Chairman  of  each  board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  thereof. 

(e)  Each  of  the  members  of  the  naUonal 
board  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  EC  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.8.C.  6313),  to  l)e  paid  by  the 
National  Grid.  Each  of  the  members  of  a 
regional  corporations  board  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV 
of  the  ExecuUve  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316), 
to  be  paid  by  such  corporaUon.  No  member 
of  any  such  board  shall,  during  his  continu- 
ance In  office,  be  engaged  in  any  other  busi- 
ness. 

Sec  203.  Omcxas  ans  Emplotces  or  Coa- 

POaATIONS. 

(a)  The  board  of  directors  of  a  corpora- 
Uon may  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
polntmenta  In  the  compeUUve  service — 

(1)  appoint  a  manager  of  the  corporation 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  provided 
for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and 

(2)  appoint  such  other  officers,  employees, 
attorneys,  and  agente  as  are  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business,  fix  their  com- 
pensaUon  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
63  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classlflcaUon  and  general  schedule  pay  rates) , 
define  their  duties,  and  require  bonds  of  such 
of  them  as  such  board  may  designate. 
Any  appointee  of  a  board  of  directors  may  be 
removed  in  the  discretion  of  such  board. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1931  (Davis-Bacon  Act:  40  U.S.C.  27ea) 
each  contract  to  which  the  corporaUon  is  a 
party  shall  be  considered  a  contract  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 

(2)  If  work,  which  If  let  by  contract  would 
be  subject  to  paragraph  (1) ,  is  done  directly 
by  a  corporation,  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
shall  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  as  though 
such  work  had  been  let  by  contract. 

(c)  In  the  appointment  of  officials  and 
the  selection  of  employees  for  a  corporation, 
and  In  the  promotion  of  any  such  employees 
or  officials,  no  political  test  or  qualification 
shaU  be  permitted  or  given  consideration, 
but  all  such  appointmenta  and  promotions 
shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efficiency.  Any  member  of  a  board 
of  directors  who  Is  found  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  guUty  of  a  violation 
of  this  subsection  shaU  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  appointee  of  a  board  of  directors  who 
Is  found  by  the  board  to  be  guilty  of  a  vlola- 
Uon  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  removed 
from  office  by  such  board. 
Sac.  204.  CoapocATK  Powsas  Gkntkaixt. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  a  corporation  shall  have 
the  same  powers  as  a  District  of  Columbia 
nonprofit  corporation  has  under  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  S  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act.  and  in  addition — 

(1)  May  make  contracta  to  carry  out  Ita 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(2)  May  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws. 

(3)  ShaU  have  power  to  acquire  real  prop- 
erty for  the  construction  of  generating  facili- 
ties, transmission  lines,  and  other  structures 
and  projecta. 

(4)  Shall  have  power  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  In  accordance  with  sec- 
Uon  207. 

(6)  ShaU  have  such  powers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  specifically  conferred  In  thU  Act  upon 
such  corporaUon. 

(b)  In  order  to  enable  a  corporation  to 
exercise  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  it  by 
thla  Act — 

( 1 )  The  exclusive  use,  poasesslon,  and  con- 
trol of  all  property  to  be  acquired  by  such 
corporation  In  ite  own  name  or  In  the  name 
of   the  United  States  of  America,  are  en- 
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trusted  to  su<*  corporation  for  the  purpoaea 
of  thla  Act. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  provide  fc*  the  transfer  to  such 
corporation  of  the  uae,  possession,  and  con- 
trol of  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
of  the  United  States  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  necessary  and  proper  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  such  coporation  as  stated  in  thla  Act. 

(c)  Each  corporation  shaU  maintain  ita 
principal  office  at  a  place  determined  by  it. 

(d)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  U  amended  by  inserting 
"any  corporation  established  under  the  Na- 
Uonal Power  Grid  Act;"  after  "Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;". 

(e)  A  corporation  may  contract  with  any 
person  or  pubUc  agency  which  It  deems 
qualified,  to  design,  prepare  specifications 
and  bidding  documenta,  recommend  the 
award  of  contracta  or  supervise  the  conatruc- 
Uon  and  InstallaUon  of  equipment  and  fa- 
clUtles  of  any  required  type  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  A  corporation  may  contract 
with  the  Pederal  Power  Commission  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  staff  of  such  corporation  in 
system  planning  and  load  forecasting. 

Sec.  206.  Accounts  and  CoNraAcrs. 

(a)  A  corporation  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain complete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
coxmte.  Each  corporation  shaU  determine  ita 
own  system  of  admlnlstraUve  accounta  and 
the  forms  and  contenta  of  ita  contracta  and 
other  business  documenta  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  a  corporation  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
expenditures  and  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts, agreementa,  and  arrangements,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  It  may  deem  necessary,  including  the 
final  settlement  of  all  claims  and  litigation 
by  or  against  such  corporation;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
governing  the  expendlttire  of  pubUc  funds, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounta  of  the  accountable  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  such  corporation,  ahaU 
not  disallow  credit  for,  nor  withhold  funds 
because  of,  any  expenditiure  which  the  board 
of  directors  thereof  shall  determine  to  have 
been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  All  purchases  and  contiacta  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  except  for  personal  services, 
made  by  a  corporation,  shall  be  made  after 
advertising.  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  sufficiently  In  advance  of  opienlng  bids, 
as  the  bocutl  of  directors  thereof  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  adequate  to  Insure  notice  and 
opportunity  for  competition;  except  that  ad- 
vertisement shall  not  be  required  when,  (1) 
an  emergency  requires  Immediate  delivery  of 
the  supplies  or  performance  of  the  services; 
or  (2)  repair  parte,  accessories,  supplemental 
equipment,  or  services  are  required  for  sup- 
plies or  services  previously  furnished  or  con- 
tracted for;  or  (3)  the  aggregate  amount  in- 
volved in  any  purchase  of  supplies  or  pro- 
curement of  services  does  not  exceed  $2,500; 
In  which  cases  such  purchases  of  supplies  or 
procurement  of  services  may  be  made  In  the 
open  market  In  the  manner  common  among 
businessmen.  In  comparing  bids  and  In  mak- 
ing awards  a  board  of  directors  may  consider 
such  factors  as  relative  quality  and  adi4>t- 
ablUty  of  supplies  or  services,  the  bidder's 
financial  responsibility,  skill,  experience, 
record  of  Integrity  in  dealing,  abUlty  to  fur- 
nish repairs  and  maintenance  services,  the 
time  of  delivery  or  performance  offered,  and 
whether  the  bidder  has  compiled  with  the 
specifications. 

Sec.  206.  Bonds  poa  Financing  Poweb 
PaocaAMs. 
(a)(1)  Each  corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  (hereinafter  coUec- 
Uvely  referred  to  as  "bonds")  to  aaalst  in 
financing  ita  aoUviUes  and  to  refund  such 
bonds. 


(2)  The  aggregate  outstanding  amount  of 
bonda  iasued  by  the  NaUonal  Grid  and  by  aU 
regional  corporatlona  shall  not  exceed  $16,- 
000,000,000  at  any  Ume.  This  paragraph  shaU 
not  apply  to  bonds  issued  by  a  regional  cor- 
poraUon and  not  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Subject  to  aecUon  103(e),  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  bonds  Issued  by  a 
corporation  under  this  section  shall  be  guax- 
anteed  by  the  United  States.  Proceeds  real- 
ized by  a  corpOTaUon  from  issuance  of  such 
bonds  and  from  power  operations  and  the 
expenditure  of  such  proceeds  shall  not  be 
subject  to  apportionment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  666) . 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  bonda 
issued  by  a  ctMT>oratlon  under  thU  secUon 
shall  Ise  negortlable  instrumenta  unless  oth- 
erwise spedfled  therein,  shall  be  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  shaU  be  sold  at 
such  times  and  in  such  amounte,  shall  nature 
at  such  time  or  times  not  more  than  fifty 
years  from  their  reepecUve  dates,  shaU  be 
sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear  such  rates  of 
interest,  may  be  redeemable  before  maturity 
at  the  opUon  of  such  corporation  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  and  redemption 
premiums,  and  ahall  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  such  corpora- 
Uon may  determine. 

(2)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  selling  each 
issue  of  bonds  under  this  section  (exclusive 
of  any  commitment  shorter  than  one  year) 
a  corporation  shaU  advise  the  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury   as   to   the  amount,   proposed 
date  of  sale,  maturities,  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  expected  rates  of  interest  of  the 
proposed  issue  in  the  fvOlest  detaU  possible 
and,  if  the  Secretary  shall  so  request,  shall 
consult  with  him  or  his  designee  thereon,  but 
the  sale  and  Issuance  of  such  lx>nds  shall  not 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  except   as  to  the  time  of  is- 
suance and  the  maximum  rates  of  interest  to 
be  borne  by  the  bonds.  U  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasvuT  does  not  approve  a  proposed 
issue  of  bonds  hereunder  within  seven  work- 
ing days  following  the  date  on  which  he  Is 
advised  of  the  proposed  sale,  such  corporaUon 
may  Issue  to  the  Secretary  interim  obUga- 
tlons  in  the  amount  of  the  proposed  issue, 
which  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  purchase. 
In   case   such   corporaUon   determines   that 
a  proposed  issue  of  bonds  under  this  section 
cannot  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  it  may 
issue   to   the   Secretary   Interim   obligations 
which  the  Secretary  U  authorized  to  pur- 
chase.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing   pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  obligations  issued 
by  a  corporaUon  to  the  Secretary  shall  not 
exceed  $750,000,000  outatandlng  at  any  one 
time,  shall  mature  on  or  before  one  year 
from  date  of  issue,  and  shall  bear  Interest 
equal  to  the  average  rate  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth   of   a  percent)    on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  maturities  from  dates  of  is- 
sue of  one  year  or  less  as  of  the  close  of  the 
month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  cwporaUon.  If  agreement  Is  not 
reached  within  eight  months  concerning  the 
Issuance  of  any  bonds  which  the  Secretary 
has  faUed  to  approve,  such  corporation  may 
nevertheless  proceed  to  sell  such  bonds  on 
any  date  thereafter  without  approval  by  the 
Secretary  in  amount  sufficient  to  retire  the 
interim  obllgaUons  issued  to  the  Treasury 
and  such  interim  obUgations  shall  be  retired 
from  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds.  For  the 
purpose  of  any  purchase  of  a  corporatlcm's 
obUgations  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
Uon  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  se- 
curttlea    iasued    under  the   Second   Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  such 
corporation's  obllgaUons  hereunder.  A  cor- 


poration may  aeU  ite  bon<te  by  negotiation  or 
on  the  basU  of  eompetlUve  Mda.  subject  to 
the  right.  If  reserved,  to  reject  aU  bids;  may 
designate  trustees,  reglatrara.  and  paying 
agents  in  connection  with  such  bonds  and 
the  issuance  thereof;  may  arrange  for  audita 
of  ita  accounta  and  for  reports  concerning 
its  financial  condiUm  and  operations  by  cer- 
tified public  accotmting  firms  (which  audita 
and  reports  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  re- 
quired by  sections  106  and  106  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act)  may,  sub- 
ject to  any  covenant  contained  in  any  bond 
contract,  invest  the  proceeds  of  any  bonda 
and  other  ftinds  under  ita  control  which 
derive  from  or  pertain  to  its  power  program 
in  any  securities  approved  for  investment  of 
naUonal  bank  funds  and  deposit  said  pro- 
ceeds and  other  funds,  subject  to  withdrawal 
by  check  or  otherwise,  in  any  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  or  bank  having  membership  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  may  per- 
form such  other  Acta  not  prohibited  by 
law  aa  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to 
aooomplLsh  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Bonds  issued  by  a  corporation  under  thla 
secUon  shall  contain  a  recital  that  they  are 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  such 
recital  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
regularity  of  the  Issuance  and  sale  of  such 
bonds  and  of  their  validity. 

(b)  Bonds  issued  by  a  corporation  imder 
this  section  shaU  be  lawful  Investmenta  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  aU  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  pubUc  fimds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shaU  be  under  the  authority 
or  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  any  other  officer  or  agency  have  authcw- 
Ity  over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  seU 
any  of  the  bonds  of  a  corporation  acquired 
by  them  under  this  section. 

(e)  Bonds  Issued  by  a  corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  from  aU  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  any  State  or  local  taxing 
authority  except  estate,  inherttonce  and 
gift  taxes.  Interest  on  such  bonds  shaU  not 
be  included  in  gross  Income  for  purposes  of 
any  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(f)  This  section  shall  i^ply  to  bonds  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  only  if  such 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  section  103(e) . 

Sec.  207.  Condemnation  Pioceedings. 

A  corporation  may  cause  proceedings  to  be 
Instituted  for  the  acquisition  by  condemna- 
tion of  any  lands,  easements,  or  righte-of- 
way,  or  of  any  transmission  capacity  or  exist- 
ing faclUtles  referred  to  In  section  103(C)  (2) 
(A)  or  (B),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
corporation,  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  proceedings  shaU 
be  instituted  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  land, 
easement,  right-of-way,  or  other  interest,  or 
any  part  thereof.  Is  located,  and  such  court 
shall  have  fuU  Jurisdiction  to  divest  the 
complete  tlUe  to  the  property  sought  to  be 
acquired  out  of  all  persons  or  clalmanta  and 
vest  the  same  in  the  United  States  in  fee 
simple,  and  to  enter  a  decree  quieting  the 
title  thereto  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  any  such  eminent  domain  proceeding  (in- 
cluding a  proceeding  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) a  corporation  may  file  with  the 
complaint  or  at  any  time  before  Judgment 
a  declaration  of  taking  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  consequences  provided  by  the  first 
section  and  sections  2  and  4  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  expedite  the  construction 
of  pubUc  buildings  and  works  outalde  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  enabling  possession 
and  tltie  of  sites  to  be  taken  in  advance  of 
final  Judgment  In  proceedings  for  the 
acquisition  thereof  tinder  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain",  approved  February  26.  1981 
(46  Stat.  1421). 
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(«>  ■Mb  wfparsOiNk  ahkU  nptxt  to  tte 
PiflilMil  aniuiaUy.  and  tte  FNit<l«it  akaU 
traaamit  the  Mpert  to  Xkm  Oobsmm  with 
sucfa  eoaiBMnt  aMi  reooBiBMiKUtlooB  ••  ii« 

(b)  BMh  fletponUan  «iikU  flle  with  tha 
PrasMtent  and  wttb  the  Congreaa.  la  Decem- 
ber of  each  Tear,  a  flnanrtal  atatament  and 
a  complat*  rapert  aa  to  the  bualiieaa  of  aoch 
cixpanMoa.  oovarlac  the  preoadmg  flacal  year. 


MASSIVE  OUTBRKAK  OF  VENEZUE- 
LAN  BQIUINE  ENCEFHALOMTELmS 

(Mr.  PUBCSLL  asked  and  was  dven 
permtMton  to  addiees  the  Houk  for  one 
minute  and  to  ravtae  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Indode  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PDBCELL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  a  mas- 
sive outlireak  of  Venezuelan  Equine 
KneetiJihtonyelttia — ^VEE — is  sweei^nc 
throusfa  tbe  hoiae  population  In  aouth- 
etn  Texas. 

VEE  Is  an  Insect  bone  vims  that  Is 
transmitted  by  mosquitoes  and  other  In- 
sects tram,  animal  to  animal.  It  also  is 
transmlttable  to  man,  and  victims  now 
lie  in  south  Texas  hospitals.  In  horses 
and  other  equines.  VEE  takes  tbe  f  onn 
of  fever  and  depreasiaD  in  about  half 
the  cases.  The  ether  half,  however,  finds 
the  vims  Invading:  the  nervous  system, 
with  a  resultant  fatality.  Most  himians 
infected  come  down  with  a  mUd  form  of 
influenHi.  However,  in  a  study  of  17,000 
peoide  affected  by  the  virus  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  from  1963-64.  (»e-half 
of  1  percent  suffw-ed  fatally  as  the 
disease  invaded  the  nervous  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment because  there  has  been  widespread 
speculation  and  rumor  about  the  effect 
of  this  disease,  what  it  is.  and  what  it  is 
not.  Some  press  r^xxrts  may  have  dis- 
torted it  for  many  who  are  otherwise 
unfamiliar  with  VEE.  Many  Members  of 
this  and  the  other  Body  are  higlily  con- 
cerned about  Just  exactly  what  is  being 
done  to  combat  it.  There  is  room  for  con- 
cern, and  there  is  even  cause  to  worry, 
for  it  appears  that  we  have  not  been 
adequate^  prqmred  to  deal  with  VEE 
when  it  crossed  our  borders,  nor  are  we 
adequately  combatting  it  today.  More- 
over, there  is  now  a  new  threat.  African 
swine  fever,  which  has  come  into  this 
hemltphere,  and  which  is  equally  fright- 
ening in  its  oonaeqoences,  since  there  is 
no  known  vaccine  against  it.  Thus,  the 
VEE  epldonic  may  only  be  a  Sre  drill  for 
dealing  with  these  new  strains  of  disease 
which  we  are  even  less  prepared  to 
combat. 

Perliaps  tbe  saddest  thing  about  tbe 
present  rituatian  in  Texas,  is  that  it 
might  have  been  confined  to  a  limited 
area,  or  possibly  avoided.  I  realize  that 
this  statement  may  smack  slightly  of 
"Monday  morning  quarterbacking,"  and 
perhaps  it  is.  However,  we  in  Congress 
often  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
reacting  to  events  cfoteide  these  halls, 
and  if  one  critical  statement  regarding 
the  way  the  present  epidemic  has  been 
handled  will  help  avoid  a  latter  dity 
plague  of  new  diseases  to  these  shores, 
then  I  am  wUUng  to  take  a  doaer  look 
at  the  present  situatton.  Accordingly.  I 


have  achedulBd  bearings  on  this  epidem- 
ic to  begin  at  2  pjn.  Wadnesday.  July  2a. 
\xion  the  Suixmnmlttee  on  Uvestoek 
and  Grains  which  I  have  tiie  honor  to 

chair.  I  am  doing  this  because  VEE  is  not 
a  new  disease.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
Americas  in  Venezuela  in  1936.  It  was 
not  ooDtrolled.  It  remained  there,  and  in 
IMS  appealed  in  THi^klad,  where  Army 
veterinarians  diagnosed  it  among  the 
mule  popnlatton  In  that  area.  Dwing  the 
forties  and  fifties  the  disease  conttnoed 
to  spread  In  South  America,  mainly  into 
Colombia.  In  1968,  a  particidarly  virulent 
strain  appeared  in  Central  America,  and 
by  1970.  it  had  appeared  in  Mexico.  It  is 
this  strain  wliich  has  now  crosaed  the 
border  and  foond  its  way  into  the  United 
States.  

TUs  is  not  the  only  strain  of  VEE 
found  In  the  United  States.  A  strain  has 
been  found  In  Florida,  which  apparently 
confines  its  mild  effect  only  to  humans, 
for  only  two  or  three  individuals  have 
been  hospitalised  with  it. 

The  strain  in  Texas  is  presently  being 
combated  as  wen.  I  b^eve,  as  can  be: 
There  is  a  quarantine  on  all  horse  ship- 
ments and  mandatory  vaccination  pro- 
grams are  underway  in  Texas  and  the 
bordering  States — ^New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  and  Tirwrislana. 

TYie  vaccine  being  used  is  known  as 
TC-83.  a  Uve  serum  developed  for  human 
use  from  the  VEE  strain  that  appeared 
in  Trinidad  in  1943.  Althoiigh  it  is  an 
experimental  drug,  it  appears  success- 
ful in  combating  VEE,  even  though  it 
requires  14  days  after  inoculation  for  the 
serum  to  become  effective.  There  are 
stin  some  questions  about  the  use  of  the 
drug  which  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee 
will  want  to  go  into. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  In 
conjunction  with  tbe  Air  Force,  has  also 
initiated  a  massive  spraying  program  in 
south  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  mosquitos  which  are 
serving  as  the  prime  carriers  of  Ute  dis- 
ease. Using  Malathion  and  Dibrom,  two 
Insecticides  Judged  safe  by  the  Depart- 
ment, thousands  of  acres  will  be  sprayed 
by  the  Air  Force  and  private  companies 
in  an  attempt  to  halt  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  TtUs  follows  an  earlier  attempt 
to  set  up  a  barrier  around  the  extreme 
southern  tip  of  Texas,  which  failed  be- 
fore it  started,  becaxise  of,  among  other 
things,  bureaucratic  hangups  in  getting 
aiH>roval  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  set  \ip  the  barrier.  By  the  time  it  was 
set  up,  it  was  too  late  and  the  disease 
was  behind  the  barrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  saddens  me  to  say  that 
most  experts  agree  that  the  present  at- 
tempts to  halt  the  disease,  including  the 
mandatory  vaccination  program  of  the 
entire  mUUon-horse  herd  in  Texas,  and 
the  massive  spraying  attempts,  will  fail. 

I  say  this,  because  everyone  might  as 
well  know  the  truth  about  VEE.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  It  now 
appears  that  the  only  possible  halt  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease  will  have  to 
come  from  an  effective  barrier  bdng  set 
np  eSsewfaere  than  in  T^zas.  IfceprMurt 
thought  is  that  the  spread  of  VEE  will 
only  be  limited  to  geography  and  cUmate 


conslderatioDS.  If  it  follows  tbe  aainf 
pattern  it  has  followed  In  South  Ams.jii>^ 
it  will  cycle  through  rodents  and  mos- 
quitos from  season  to  season  and  haunt 
us  for  years  to  come. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  the  VBE  dtuation  closely  be- 
cause of  a  new  animal  disease  threat  for 
which  there  is  no  Imown  vaccine.  That 
disease  is  African  swine  fever,  which 
has  now.  within  the  last  few  m<mths,  been 
condusivdy  identified  in  Cuba.  It  Is  felt 
that  it  probably  arrived  there  from  Spain, 
and  Africa,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish 
Airline  flights  into  Cuba.  There  are  also 
flights  from  Cuba  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  to  Mexico.  Culw  exports  some 
pork  to  Mexico,  and  ttie  sidioommlttee 
win  want  to  explore  with  the  adminis- 
tration what  contingency  plans  are  pres- 
ently in  effect  to  deal  with  this  new 
disease,  and  what  cooperative  agreements 
are  being  sounded  with  the  Mexican 
Government  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the  VEE 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  at  present  to  go  into  all  aspects 
of  the  VEE  situation,  which  raises  far 
more  questions  than  we  may  ever  obtain 
answers  for.  I  will  merely  share  some  of 
the  questions  for  which  the  subcommit- 
tee will  want  to  get  answers,  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  obtain  adequate  answers 
and  encourage  appropriate  safeguards 
toward  slowing  the  spread  of  VEE  and 
other  diseases  which  threaten  us. 

For  example,  one  of  the  main  questions 
the  subcommittee  will  want  to  look  at  is 
the  long  delay  in  getting  other  govern- 
ments to  attempt  to  set  up  effective 
barriers  to  VEE,  particularly  when  the 
path  of  the  disease  northward  coiild  be 
Identified  as  long  as  20  years  ago.  Addi- 
tionally, why  was  there  no  contingency 
plan  or  vaccination  program  put  into 
effect  in  tbe  United  States  when  tbe  new 
strain  reached  Mexico  last  year? 

It  Is  generally  agreed  by  administra- 
tion officials  that,  desiilte  the  mandatory 
vaccination  program,  not  all  horses  will 
be  vaccinate.  What  further  plans  does 
the  administration  have  for  trying  to 
halt  the  disease?  Are  additional  Federal 
efforts  called  for  in  States  such  as  Flor- 
ida, where  it  appears  VEE  may  be  mov- 
ing toward? 

Why  was  the  original  barrier  placed  at 
the  Texas  border  delayed  until  it  was  too 
late? 

How  adequate  is  the  supply  of  TC-&3? 
When  can  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  Its  use  be  lifted, 
particularly  when  these  same  restric- 
tions apparently  resulted  in  a  delay  in 
vaccination  of  American  animals  while 
futile  vaccination  of  Mexican  anime's 
was  t>eing  aided  by  departmental  oi- 
ficials? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  how  seri- 
ous is  this  present  situation,  and  how 
futile  have  been  our  attempts  to  deal 
with  it  effective  to  date.  It  is  an  open 
feeling  among  many  respected  aotbor- 
ities  outside  tbe  Govemraent  that  we 
could  have  done  a  better  Job.  It  is  our 
Job  to  make  sore  these  questions  and 
others  are  aasweied,  not  to  satisfy  an  idle 
cmloslty  and  place  tmnecessaiy  Mame. 
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but  to  insure  that  the  efforts  made  from 
this  point  on  will  be  responsible  to  the 
true  needs  of  the  present  situation. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


All  Mills'  children  got  shoes. 
When  Mills  goes  to  tbe  White  House, 
Oolng  to  put  on  those  shoes. 
Going  to  dance  all  over  that  House." 


WHITE  HOUSE  DOES  HARD  SET.T.  ON 
OLD  SOFT  SHOE  ROUTINE 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  be  lucidly  recalled  that 
the  President,  while  wooing  southern 
delegates  and  votes  in  1968,  firmly  com- 
mitted himself  to  helping  with  the  prob- 
lem of  textile  imports. 

However,  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  Congress  after  the  elections,  the  ad- 
ministration slithered  from  one  foot  to 
another  in  a  posture  of  ambiguity  as  to  Ito 
commitment,  in  a  rendition  of  the  old 
political  soft  shoe  routine. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  either  imable  or  im will- 
ing to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
through  negotiations  with  foreign  export 
nations  or  by  firm  support  of  quota  leg- 
islaticm  in  the  Congress,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  ,  opened  the  door  for  volim- 
tary  measures  which,  while  far  from  the 
relief  some  might  have  wished,  did  give 
us  something  rather  than  empty  promises 
and  hallow  rhetoric. 

The  White  House,  of  course,  was  quite 
tkken  by  surprise  that  a  stogie  individ- 
ual, through  brilliance  and  personal  abil- 
ity, was  able  to  open  the  way  for  an 
agreement  which  the  administration's 
bureaucratic  legions  had  been  unable  to 
approach.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration first  evidenced  its  underesti- 
mation of  and  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  high  ability  of  Chairman  Mn,LS. 

Now  it  appears  that  Chairman  Mn.LS 
has  once  again  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  alleviating  another 
pressing  import  problem,  shoes. 

However,  this  time  rather  than  admit 
It  has  had  its  chestnuts  pulled  from  the 
fire,  the  White  House  has  had  a  second 
string  aide  hold  a  press  conference  to 
downplay  the  true  role  which  Chairman 
Mnxs  played. 

This  is  an  old  and  womout  political 
ploy  whereby  one  tries  to  take  credit  for 
something  someone  else  has  done. 

The  administration  has  become  rather 
adept  at  this  without  realizing  how  trans- 
parent the  tactic  is.  Thus,  they  have 
dropped  the  soft  shoe  routine  for  an- 
other chorus  of  "Waltz  Me  'Round  Again, 
WllUe." 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  all  danced 
to  that  music  once  too  often  and  much 
prefer  to  sit  this  one  out. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  a  change  in  tunes 
which  would  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
successful  work  Chairman  Mills  has 
done  for  American  lalxsr  and  industry 
in  alleviating  the  shoe  import  problem. 

A  more  appropriate  verse  would  be: 

"I  got  ahoea. 
You  got  ahoea. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nunute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  our  col- 
leagues that  I  wUl  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  mmtary  constructicm  authoriza- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1972,  HJt.  9844  as 
reported,  tomorrow. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  will 
require  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy  to  re- 
port to  Congress  by  January  1,  1972.  on 
the  specific  action  being  taken  to  find 
suitable  alternatives  to  the  firing  opera- 
tions and  training  on  and  about  the 
island  of  Culebra,  to  report  to  Congress 
by  June  30,  1972,  on  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  constructing  an  artificial  island 
as  a  possible  alternative  and  to  end  all 
firing  operations  on  or  at  Culebra  as 
soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1, 1975. 

For  some  13  years  the  residents  of 
Culebra  sought  to  end  the  Navy  training 
and  testing  on  their  island.  In  January 
their  efforts  seemed  successful  when  an 
agreement  was  concluded  among  the 
Secretory  of  the  Navy,  the  Conmon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  munici- 
pality of  Culebra  whereby  the  Navy 
agreed  to  Investigate  "both  technological 
and  geographical  alternatives  to  the 
training  dcHie  around  CTulebra."  However. 
in  the  7  months  which  have  passed  there 
has  been  no  visible  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy  to  toke  meaningful  initia- 
tives to  seek  possible  alternatives  and  to 
begin  preparations  to  withdraw  from  the 
Island.  This  policy  of  foot  dragging  can- 
not be  pei-mitted  to  continue  and  a  clear 
congressional  mandate  must  be  given  to 
the  Navy  to  undertoke  effective  action  to 
find  and  report  on  alternatives. 

I  present  the  text  of  my  amendment 
herewith,  for  toclusion  in  the  Record,  in 
order  that  our  colleagues  may  be  familiar 
with  its  language.  I  urge  that  every  pos- 
sible consideration  be  given  to  this 
amendment  and  that  our  colleagues  will 
support  it  wh^i  offered  tomorrow. 
Amendment  to  H.R.  9844,  As  Reported — 
OrrEKED  BT  Mr.  Baoillo 

Page  17,  between  lines  5  and  6  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  section  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  Immediately  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  suitable  alternatlyes  (In- 
cluding tbe  use  of  an  artificial  island)  to 
which  may  be  transferred  all  firing  and  other 
training  operations  currently  conducted  on 
the  island  of  Culebra  and  the  cays  within 
three  nautical  miles  of  such  Island.  The  Sec- 
retary shaU  submit  a  written  report  on  such 
study  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  not  later  than  January  1,  1972. 

(b)  If  as  a  result  of  the  study  undertaken 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  most  suit- 
able alternative  would  be  the  use  of  an  arti- 


ficial island,  be  shall  submit  a  written  re- 
port to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Servioee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate not  later  than  June  30,  1972,  setting  forth 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  an  island  and  the 
time  within  which  tbe  island  could  be  con- 
structed. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  terminate  all  fir- 
ing operations  on  or  at  the  Island  of  Culebra 
and  the  cays  within  three  nautical  miles 
thereof  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but 
not  later  than  January  1, 1975. 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
In  tiUe  II  accordingly. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  toclude  certain  proclamations  and 
stotemraits.) 

cenekal  ixave  to  extemu 

Mr.  FLCX>D.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  remso'ks 
upon  this  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tian  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FL(X>D.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  this  week 
is  the  1971  Cmitive  Nations  Week.  July 
18  to  24  is  the  13th  observtmce  of  this 
highly  important  week.  We,  in  the  UJS. 
Congress,  Join  with  millions  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  in  expressing  to  the  world 
our  firm  determination  never  to  forget 
the  freedom  a^irations  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  to  work  in  every  possible 
manner  for  the  achievement  of  their 
eventual  liberation  from  the  bondage  of 
Red  totalitarianism  and  Sino-Soviet 
Russitm  colonialism.  Their  fixed  objec- 
tive of  national  independence  and.  free- 
dom is  our  objective,  and  each  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  stresses  this 
fimdamentol  truth. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  its  steady 
growth  and  expansicm  from  year  to  year. 
As  countless  of  our  fellow  citizens  come 
to  leam  the  long  Ust  of  captive  nations, 
dating  back  to  1920,  the  more  they  are 
Impressed  by  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  week.  Following  the 
leadership  of  several  of  our  Presidents, 
our  Stote  Governors  and  our  mayors  also 
proclaim  the  week,  urgtog  our  citizens 
to  dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the  study 
of  all  the  captive  nations. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Stote  and  local  committees 
have  been  formed  to  practically  all  large 
Stotes  and  major  cities  to  observe  the  an- 
nual week.  Moreover,  the  week  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  numerous  for- 
eign countries  so  that  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  South  Korea,  the  Phillppmes, 
West  (jermany,  Turkey  and  elsewhere 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  appro- 
priately observed  and  free  Asian  parlia- 
ments are  being  asked  to  pass  similar 
Captive  Nations  Week  resoluticms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  already  several 
concrete  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from 
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these  annual  obaervanoes.  I  summaria 
them  In  this  fashion: 

First.  By  their  consistent  opposition  to 
and  vehement  castlgation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Moscow,  PeUnc,  and  the 
lesser  lights  in  the  Red  empire  have 
shown  since  1659  their  fear  of  the  total 
captive  natioos  cono^Dt  as  reflected  in 
PubUcLaw8ft-M; 

Second.  Hie  growth  and  developmoit 
of  Captive  Nations  We^  in  this  country 
and  abroad  have  demonstrated  the  deep- 
ened understanding  on  the  part  of  our 
people  and  others  of  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental inpovtance  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions to  our  national  security  and  that  of 
the  free  world. 

Third.  Oar  concentrated  support  of  all 
the  capttve  nations,  including  necessar- 
ily the  doisen  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself, 
Is  one  of  oar  most  powerfal  nonmiUtary 
deterrents  against  farther  overt  Sino- 
Boviet  Russian  aggression  and  a  prime, 
formidable  force  for  peace  with  freedom 
and  justice  in  the  world: 

Fourth.  A  broad  area  of  detailed  work 
still  remains  to  be  dooe  in  expostng  the 
complete  breadth  and  deptii  of  Sino- 
Sovlet  Russian  imperlo-ooionlahsm  so 
that  once  and  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  know  and  never  forget  who 
the  real  imperialists  and  colonialists  are. 
so  that  the  full  impact  of  world  opinion 
will  fan  heavily  on  the  two  last  remain- 
ing impetio-ookniaUst  centers,  namely 
and  solely  Moseow  and  Peking,  and 

Fifth.  To  open  the  full  vista  of  this 
area  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  this 
^^  T?^  *  ^wdal  House  Capttve  Na- 
tions Committee  becomes  more  urgent, 
more  necesHiry,  more  mdispfnsaMe  with 
the  passtng  of  every  day.  On  this  com- 
memorative orcasion,  I  again  call  upon 
the  Rules  Committee  to  at  least  vote  on 
the  measures  which  have  been  submitted 
to  create  this  de«>erat^  needed  com- 
mittee. I  again  aak  the  members  (rf  that 
committee  to  begin  with  my  own,  House 
Resohitian  293. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing material: 

Captive  Itotions  Week  proclamation  by 
President  EUehard  M.  Nixon. 

Proclamations  by:  Gov.  John  J.  Mc- 
Keithen,  of  Louisiana:  Gov.  Louie  B. 
Nunn.  of  Kentucky:  Gov.  Edgar  D. 
Whltcorab,  of  Indiana;  Gov.  Robert  B. 
Docking,  of  Kansas;  Gov.  Patrick  J. 
Lucey,  of  Wisconsin;  Mayor  wmis  D. 
Gradiaon,  Jr.,  of  Clncirmatl;  Mayor  Or- 
ville  L.  Hubbard,  of  Dearborn;  Mayor 
Moon  Landrieu,  of  New  Orleans;  Mayor 
Ridiard  H.  Marriott  of  Sacramento,  and 
a  column  entitled,  "Captive  Nations  Give 
Lie  to  Detente,"  by  Thomas  A.  Lane. 
major  general,  VS.  Army,  retired. 

CAFTTra  IfATIOira  WXXK,    1971 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A    FHOCUiMATIOIT 

From  Its  beginnings  as  a  nation,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  maintained  a  commitment  to 
the  prtndptes  of  national  independence  and 
human  Ubarty.  In  keeping  with  this  tradi- 
tion. It  renalna  an  a— witlal  ptirpoM  of  our 
people  to  enooarage  tlM  oonstmctlTe  changes 
which  lead  to  thm  growth  of  human  freedom. 
We  understand  and  sympathise  with  the 
efforts  of  oppressed  peoples  everywhere  to 
realize  this  inaUenable  right. 


By  a  Joint  raaohitian  approved  an  July  17. 
196S,  the  atfitf-etxat  Oo^rMB  autborlzed 
and  requested  tha  Prasidaat  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamatkm  «aeh  year  •*— ^t^wtlng  the  third 
week  In  July  as  Captive  Natlcms  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  dealgnato  the  weak  beginning  July  18, 
ISm  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  Invite  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  acUvlttes,  and  I  urge  them  to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  national  Independence  and  hu- 
man liberty. 

In  wltaeaa  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nlnetaen  hundred  aeventy-one. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
sixth. 

RiCHAXD  Nixon. 

Pkoclamatioh  or  thb  Statb  or  Louibxaka 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  thzoagh  direct 
and  taKlirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugatton 
«nd  enaUvement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  LlthuanU.  Ukraine,  Ckecho- 
Slovakla,  Latvia,  Xstonla,  White  Buthenla. 
Rumania,  East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China.  AroMnla,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  AllMtnla,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  CroatU, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Coesaekia.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peeves  In  these  conquered  nations  oon- 
stltutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedora-Iovlng  peoples  of 
the  captive  natlooa  look  to  the  United  States 
aa  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  umted  SUtes  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  ind^end- 
ence:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establiahlng  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  aetlvltlea;  expreoElng  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirationa  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  J.  McKeithen,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  IS-M,  1971  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Louisiana,  and  call 
upon  the  citiaena  of  Louisiana  to  Join  with 
others  in  observing  this  week  by  oSerlng 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

PaOClAMATION   BY   TH«  GOVEXMOt   OT  TH« 
CoiCMONWXALTH  OF  KeNTUCKT 

To  All  To  Whom  These  Presents  Shall 
Come: 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
8&-«0,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  86th 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  proclaim  the  third  week  of  JiUy  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  following  the  tradition 
established  by  aU  hU  predeoessora  over  the 
last  twelve  years;  and 

Whereas,  The  observance  of  CapUve  Na- 
tions Week  provides  m.nr,t^yfr  tai^Ue  demon- 
stration of  the  free  world's  su^Hut  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  East-Central 
Europe  to  freedom;  azMl 

Whereas,  Public  observances  of  Otptlve 
Nations  Week  1971  in  the  United  SUtes 
would  encourage  these  people  In  continuing 
to  persevere  in  their  quest  for  greater  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas,  This  observazioe  wUl  dramatize 
the  quest  for  universal  peace  through  free- 
dom  and  will   help  promote  the  ^>lrltiial 
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imiflcaUon  of  Europe  and  Its  eventual  poUt- 
ioal  reunification; 

Now,  Therefore.  I.  Louis  B.  Nuim,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  period  of  July  18-24 
1871,  as  CapUve  Nations  Week  In  Kentucky! 
and  urge  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  observe  thU  week  with  ^>propriate  eere- 
monlea  and  activities. 

FaOCLAMATION   OF  TOT  StATT   OF  InWAWA 

To  All  To  Whom  These  Presents  Btoy  Come 
Greeting: 

Whereas,  the  la^Mriallstlc  poUclea  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggresslan,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  at.  the  peeves  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Uthuanla.  Ukraine,  Oaecho- 
Slovakla,  Latvia.  White  Huthenla,  Estonia. 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  llalnland 
China,  Armenia.  Aaerbaljan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  SerMa,  Croatia 
Slovenia.  Tibet,  Ooasacfcla,  TnrkeeUn.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  oOiera:  and 

Wliereas.  the  desire  toe  Uberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  SUtes  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-00 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  We^  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  su<^ 
week  with  l^>proprlate  prayers,  ceretnonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirmticms  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  12-18,  1971. 
be  designated  CapUve  NaUons  We^  'j:. 
Indiana. 

paocxaication  bt  trk  govxamob  of  the 
Statx  of  Kaksas 
To  the  people  of  Kansas,  greetings: 

Whereas,  CapUve  Nations  Week  was  in- 
augurated In  1959  by  a  Joint  ResoluUon  of 
the  United  SUtes  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  each  year,  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  provided  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  show  their  solidity  with 
their  captive  brethren  In  East  and  Central 
Europe:  and 

Whereas,  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  war  In 
Europe  came  to  an  end,  but  the  hc^ies  and 
expecutlons  that  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
hard-won  victory  over  the  Nazi  military  ma- 
chine have  yet  to  be  realized,  and  for  the 
millions  ot  people  in  Eastern  Europe  Nazi 
dominaUon,  as  well  as  the  USSR,  Asia  and 
Cuba  have  been  replaced  by  Communist 
rule: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Robert  B.  Docking.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  Kansas,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  18  through  July  24, 
1971,  as  Captive  NaUons  Week  in  Kansas 
and  urge  all  people  of  the  free  world  to  sup- 
port the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  East- 
Central  Europe,  USSR,  Asia  and  Cuba  to 
freedom. 

A  Pboclamation 

Whereas,  the  ImperialUtlc  t>oIicies  of  Rus- 
sian Communism  have  led  to  the  subjugation 
of  Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  one  billion 
people  by  the  tyrannous  forces  of  Commu« 
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nism  la  a  cause  of  deep  concern  for  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas,  the  naUonal  security  aiul  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
dependent  on  the  continued  desire  for  liberty 
and  Justice  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
captive  nations;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstraU  to  the  people  of  the  capUve  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  people  of  the  SUU 
of  Wisconsin  tat  their  just  aq>lratlonB  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  want  for  the 
people  of  the  world  the  same  freedom  and 
justice  which  is  theirs; 

Now,  thwefore,  I,  Patrick  J.  Luoey,  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUU  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
designaU  the  week  of  July  18-24,  1971,  as 
C^Uve  NaUons  Week  in  Wisconsin  and  call 
upon  the  people  of  this  sUU  to  Join  with 
others  in  observing  this  week  which  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  trlbuU  to  those  enslaved  na- 
tions and  people  around  the  world  deprived 
of  elementary  freedoms  and  liberties. 

I  further  encourage  all  citiaens  to  dem- 
onstrate their  Interest  in  the  people  impris- 
oned in  the  capUve  nations  by  attending  or 
parUclpatlng  In  commemoration  ceremonies 
at  St.  Therese's  Parish  Park  on  Sunday, 
July  18.  1971,  at  4:00  p.m..  In  Kenosha. 
Wisconsin. 


PBOCI.AKATXON     OT    THK    CrTT     OF    CINCINNATI 

Be  it  proclaimed: 

Whereas,  the  imposing  reality  of  the 
capUve  nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the 
U.S5JI..  in  AsU  and  Cuba  cannot  be  ignored 
if  we  value  ovir  own  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  cardinal  Soviet  Russian  objec- 
tive has  been  to  obUin  Western  acquiescence 
to  the  permanent  captivity  of  twenty-seven 
nations:  and 

Whereas,  it  U  of  crucial  ImporUnce  for 
us  to  morally  sustain  the  hope  and  faith  of 
the  captive  peoples  in  their  eventual  free- 
dom; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  WUlls  D.  Gradlson,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  period  from  Jtily  18.  1971,  to 
Thursday,  July  24,  1971,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Cincinnati. 

paoclamation  of  captive  nations  week 
July  18-24,  1971 

Whereas,  the  significance  and  herlUge  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  stems  from  its 
belief  in  the  ideals  of  peace,  freedom  and 
self-determination;  and. 

Whereas,  the  oppression  of  peoples  in  East- 
em  and  Central  Europe  as  epitomized  In  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968, 
hinders  the  growth  of  undersUnding  be- 
tween Communist  and  free  naUons;  and. 

Whereas,  many  of  the  people  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  look  to  the  United  SUtes  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  for  leadership  in 
the  struggle  for  their  religloiis  freedoms  and 
individual  liberties;  now. 

Therefore,  as  Mayor  of  Dearborn,  I  pro- 
claim July  18-24.  1971,  CapUve  Nations 
Week  in  Dearborn,  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
observe  this  period  by  showing  friendship 
and  good  will  to  people  of  all  ethnic  back- 
grounds, and  remembering  in  prayer  the 
citizens  of  the  world  who  are  denied  free- 
dom and  the  right  of  political  self-deUr- 
mlnation. 

PBOCLAM  ATION     OF     THE     CiTY     OF     NEW 

Oblzans 

Whereas,  the  subversive  tactics  of  Totali- 
tarian Imperialism  has  led  to  the  direct  and 
indirect  subjugation  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Democratic  naUons  after  reach- 
ing across  InUrnatlonal  fronUers  to  the  very 
shores  of  America;  and 

VThereas,  the  United  SUtes  possesses  warm 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  cause 


ot  human  righU  reoognlring  personal  dignity 
as  a  universal  asplratioii:  and 

Whereas,  this  city  has  been  host  for  those 
who  flee  tyranny  and  still  shelter  thousands 
of  exUes  from  many  naUons  who  hope  to 
one  day  restore  to  their  homeland  that 
quality  of  human  dignity  granted  by  God 
that  gives  free  men  the  right  to  pursue  hap- 
piness, cultural,  reitglous  and  economic  in- 
dependence according  to  their  individual 
heritage;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  unanimous  voU  i>assed  Public  Law 
86-90  esUbllshlng  the  third  week  in  JxUy 
each  year  as  Captive  NaUons  Week  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriaU  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  of  Just  asplra- 
Uons  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Moon  Landrieu,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  period  of  July  18-24,  1971,  to  b* 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  New  Orleans 

City  of  Sacramento  Pboci.amation  Issued  by 

THE    Mayob 

cApnvx   nations  week 

Whereas,  there  exisU  today  more  than  a 
dozen  naUons  whose  people  have  seen  their 
national  and  cultural  Integrity  dissolved  by 
oppressive  rulers  selected  lor  them,  not  by 
them,  but  by  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin, 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  viUl  to  the  security  of  free 
men  everywhere  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  these  Captive  Nations  be  niu-tured  and 
strengthened  by  all  honorable  means,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  in  Sacramento  many 
resldenU  with  close  personal  and  family  ties 
with  the  peoples  of  Albania,  Armenia,  Bul- 
garia, Cossackia.  Croatia,  Czechia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, EstonU.  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Slobakla,  and  the 
Ukraine,  who  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  Commu- 
nist DicUtorships,  hands  of  social  justice  and 
equality,  but  delivers  the  chains  of  bondage, 
and 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  H.  Marriott, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  18  through  July 
24.  1971.  as  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  in 
Sacramento  and  urge  all  resldenU  to  observe 
the  occasion  by  strengthening  their  under- 
standing of  the  basic  rights  which  make  all 
men  free. 

Issued:  This  1st  day  of  July.  1971. 

RiCBABD  H.  Mabriott.  Moyor. 

Cafiive  Nations  Give  Lie  To  Detente 

Washington. — This  third  week  of  July  has 
been  designated  by  Congress  as  "Captive  Na- 
Uons Week"  to  remind  us  of  the  nations  still 
held  in  the  bondage  of  communist  imperial- 
ism. Because  so  many  Americans  hold  a  her- 
itage from  these  Captive  Nations,  we  as  a 
nation  should  have  a  pressing  interest  in  re- 
storing their  freedom. 

When  Congress  first  passed  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  In  1959  and  President 
Eisenhower  signed  it  into  law.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev was  greatly  disturbed.  He  knew  that 
the  subjugated  peoples  were  the  Achilles  heel 
of  Soviet  power  and  he  feared  an  American 
policy  toward  their  liberation.  As  nothing 
was  done  to  align  UJS.  policy  with  the  con- 
gressional resolution,  Soviet  fears  subsided. 
The  American  government  would  do  nothing 
to  support  its  brave  talk. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity has  been  a  leader  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  activities  for  twelve  years.  He  has  writ- 
ten extensively  about  the  nature  of  Soviet 
power  and  about  condlUons  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. In  a  new  book  entitled.  "U.S.A.  and  the 
Soviet  Myth",  (DevLa-Adair,  S6.50)  Dr.  Do- 
brlansky reviews  Captive  Nations  Week  his- 
tory and  shows  how  American  misconceptions 


about  the  nature  of  Soviet  power  have  served 
the  InteresU  of  Buaslan  imperiallam. 

Perhaps  the  first  misconceptton  is  that 
there  are  200  t"H""ti  Russians  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Dr.  Dobrlansky  pointe  out  that  125 
million  of  the  Soviet  population  are  non- 
Russians,  captives  of  Russian  imperialism 
just  as  the  Soviet  peoples  are  capUves  of  the 
communist  party.  Minority  rule  is  the  rule  in 
the  Russian  imperium. 

Then  too.  the  name  "Soviet  Union"  has  to 
Americans  cozuiouuons  of  voluntary  union, 
as  the  American  colonies  united  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union.  As  Dr.  Dobrtansky  re- 
mmds  us,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  creation  of 
Russian  imperialism,  using  communist  in- 
ternationalism to  aid  Its  conquesU  The  other 
communist  sUtes  are  not  equals  in  an  m- 
temaUonal  communist  society;  they  are  the 
wards  of  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  world's  greatest 
Imperialism.  In  the  free  world,  small  nations 
have  won  their  freedom  and  independence; 
but  no  such  freedom  can  exist  in  the  com- 
munist world.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Bed 
China  lay  heavy  hands  upon  their  vassal 
sUtes,  controlling  their  economic  growth  and 
pollUcal  development  to  assure  full  subordi- 
nation to  the  twin  imperialisms.  Dr.  Do- 
brlansky UsU  24  nations  from  Armenia  to 
Cuba  which  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Russian  imperialism. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  weakness  of 
these  imperialisms,  the  yearning  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  for  freedom  and  the  great 
boon  to  world  peace  which  their  liberation 
would  bring,  the  United  SUtes  has  sought 
peace  by  courting  the  Imperialists  and  for- 
saking the  Captive  Nations.  It  has  strength- 
ened the  dictators  with  trade  and  recogni- 
tion even  as  it  turned  its  back  on  the  as- 
pirations of  the  oppressed  peoples.  For  33 
years,  it  has  sought  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  always  falling  but  always  coming 
back  to  try  again,  incapable  of  facing  the 
reality  that  the  imperial  appeUte  is  not  saUs- 
fied  by  throwing  the  children  to  the  wolves. 

The  United  SUtes.  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  has  an  obligation  to  focus  Interna- 
tional attention  on  the  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  Imperialisms,  to  condemn  the  medi- 
evll  cruelty  which  is  so  offensive  to  modem 
ideas  of  human  liberty  and  to  assist  the 
subject  peoples  to  regain  their  freedom.  It 
should  use  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  for 
the  peaceful  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 

It  is  a  strange  paralysis  of  reason  and  will 
which  keeps  the  United  States  in  a  zombie- 
like  stupor  of  seeking  the  goodwill  of  tyrants. 
Congressman  Wm.  O.  Bray  of  lUlnois,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Dobrlansky  book,  likens 
the  U.S.   to   Sweet   Alice   of   ancient   fame: 


■Oh. 


Ben 


don't  you  remember  Sweet  Alice. 

Bolt.' 

Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown? 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her 

a  smile. 
And  who  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown?" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Pux)d>  ,  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  call  attention 
to  his  resolution  for  the  creation  of  a 
special  Select  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  There  are  few  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  championed  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  the  180  mllllan  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  such 
vigor  and  determination  as  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  of  his  deep  concern,  his  deep  dedi- 
cation and  his  sincere  yearning  for  the 
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day  when  the  captive  nations  can  re- 
join the  family  of  free  natioia  as  free 
people. 

I  must  say  that  the  appeal  which  the 
gentleman  has  made  today  will  fall  on 
deaf  ears  In  the  State  Department  and 
the  executive  branch  of  Oovcmment. 

We  were  all  very  pleased  and  thrilled 
when  President  Eisenhower  signed  the 
proclamation  setting  up  the  third  week 
of  July  to  be  set  aside  as  a  week  of  fervent 
prayer  and  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  would  be  able  to  regain 
their  freedom,  and  that  this  proclama- 
tion shall  remain  in  force  until  such 
time  as,  indeed,  the  captive  nations  have 
regained  their  freedom.  It  was  a  day  of 
great  pride  in  this  Chamber.  My  col- 
league in  the  well  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  engineering  that  resolution 
through  the  Congress  and  nutking  it  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  sign  it. 

But  we  have  watched,  since  the  en- 
actment of  this  resolution,  a  constant 
effort  by  the  State  Department  to  mini- 
mize its  importance,  to  hold  up  the  is- 
suance of  proclamations  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  to  make  tlie  proclamation 
as  meaningless  as  possible,  right  on 
through  to  this  year's  captive  nations 
proclamation.  It  is  a  pro  forma  proclama- 
tion and  one  tliat  does  not  reflect  the 
great  hope  and  the  great  yearning  and 
the  great  desire  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  we  passed  the  res- 
olution in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  subtle  discour- 
agement all  over  the  country  of  those 
who  try  to  organize  manifestations  call- 
ing attention  to  that  resolution.  There 
is  an  effort  by  the  State  Department  to 
minimize  its  meaning. 

But  in  Chicago  we  have  a  mayor  who 
believes  in  the  captive  nations  resolu- 
tion and  who  believes  we  ought  to  keep 
reminding  the  Soviets  and  the  Peking 
imperialists  that  the  conscience  of  the 
free  world  cannot  rest  until  those  peo- 
ple are  free.  We  have  Mayor  Daley  who 
personally  cooperates  every  year  in  the 
Captive  Nation's  Week  program.  We 
had  a  parade,  probably  the  largest 
parade  in  the  country,  last  Saturday, 
an  hour  and  a  half  long  on  State  Street, 
with  sill  of  the  ethnic  groups  participat- 
ing. When  these  people  passed  the  re- 
viewing stand  one  could  see  the  yearn- 
ing for  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
captive  nations  to  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imless  Congress  asserts 
its  own  sense  of  responsibility  and  re- 
fuses to  accept  a  negative  recommenda- 
tion by  the  State  Department  and  takes 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  passes  this  res- 
olution of  the  House  to  estalriish  a  cap- 
tive nations  select  committee,  it  will  not 
be  done. 

If  we  are  to  wait  for  the  people  hi  the 
State  Department  to  make  that  decision, 
that  committee  will  never  come  to  light. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  urge 
President  Nixon  to  make  his  mission  to 
China  in  search  of  peace.  I  was  very  sor- 
ry to  see  the  other  day  a  statement  made 
by  the  Preddent.  well-meaning  as  it  was. 
and  I  do  not  question  the  honesty,  the 
integrity  and  the  sincerity  of  the  Presi- 
dent, well-meaning  as  his  statement  was, 
that  we  refrain  from  any  speculation  on 
his  planned  trip  to  China. 


I  must  respectfully  reject  that  sugges- 
tion. If  Members  of  Congress  had  asked 
questions  btfore  President  Roosevelt 
went  to  Yalta,  there  would  not  be  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  today.  No  one  asked 
any  questions  becaxise  we  were  at  war  and 
we  were  told  of  the  delicate  negotiations. 
The  result  was  that  180  million  pec^Ie 
were  thrown  into  Commimist  bondage 
against  their  will. 

We  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  have  the  right  and  responsi- 
bility as  a  coequal  branch  of  government, 
to  ask  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  the  President: 
What  promises  did  Mr.  Kissinger  make 
in  Peking?  What  concessions  have  been 
made?  What  does  all  this  mean?  And 
whern  does  Nationalist  China  tit  into  all 
of  this?  Where  does  the  rest  of  our  allies 
fit  into  this  secret  plan? 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  those  who 
say  that  these  are  very  delicate  negotia- 
tions, and  you  should  not  make  any  waves 
you  should  not  ask  any  questions.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  this  House  and  the  other  body 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  have  complete  hear- 
ings as  to  what  this  trip  does  mean.  And 
I  believe  Dr.  Kissinger  should  spell  out 
what  agreements  were  reached  during 
his  visit  to  China.  Surely  we  do  not  want 
another  Yalta  in  1971  or  1972. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  bold- 
ness and  his  initiative.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  recap- 
ture for  the  United  States  its  leadership 
in  foreign  affairs,  but  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  responsibility,  for  if  people  had 
asked  questions  at  the  time  that  180  mil- 
lion people  were  being  thrown  into  Com- 
munist bondage,  then  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  would  not  be  in  the 
well  of  the  House  today  pleading  for  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
We  would  not  have  to  have  a  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  at  least  180  milUon 
people  who  fought  as  gallantly  in  World 
War  n  on  the  altar  of  freedom  would  be 
enjoying  the  same  degree  of  freedom  we 
enjoy  today. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  I  think  that,  small  group  that  we 
are,  thank  Ood  there  are  Members  in  this 
Congress  who  refuse  to  be  beguiled  by  an 
aura  of  coexistence  with  the  Commimlst 
world. 

There  are  those  who  are  so  beguiled 
by  this  prospect  that  today  they  are 
willing  to  sweep  evenrthing  aside. 

The  gentleman  quite  properly  stated 
the  case:  There  are  two  Imperial  powers 
left  in  this  world,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  It  is  ironic  that  this  Nation  is 
being  beguiled  to  a  point  where  even 
when  our  most  vital  nationsd  Interests  is 
at  stake,  we  cannot  get  the  American 
people  to  react  and  respond. 

So  I  say  that  the  gentleman  Is  correct. 
This  Captive  Nations  Committee  ought 
tc  be  formed.  This  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee ought  to  start  asking  some  ques- 
tions: What  does  Mr.  Brezhnev  mean  by 
the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine?"  What  does  he 
mean  by  keeping  these  180  million  people 
in  captivity?  And  what  are  the  plans  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and,  indeed.  Red  China, 
to  bring  about  some  sort  of  liberation  for 
these  people? 


I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  im- 
portant. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Select  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. It  is  a  sood  committee,  but 
I  cannot  imderstand  why.  with  the  pres- 
tige of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  is  one  of  the  most  beloved 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  whose 
record  in  defense  of  himian  dignity  is 
without  blemish,  why  his  clearly  pointed 
admonitions  cannot  be  heard  by  this 
Congress,  and  have  it  pass  this  resolution. 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  maybe  the 
time  has  come  for  my  colleague  to  file  a 
discharge  petition  for  creation  of  his 
select  committee. 

I  think  we  ought  to  lay  it  on  the  line — 
where  do  we  stand  on  this?  Which  of  the 
Members  are  going  to  stand  up  for  what 
is  right  and  what  is  good  and  raise  their 
voices  in  defense  of  these  helpless  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  Which  of  our 
Members  are  going  to  be  beguiled  by  the 
smokescreen  of  the  State  Department? 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  Con- 
gress ought  to  assert  its  own  responsi- 
bility and  for  that  reason  I  Join  my  col- 
league in  his  plea.  The  conscience  of  the 
free  world  cannot  rest  until  these  180 
million  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
rejoin  the  family  of  free  nations. 

I  am  so  proud  there  are  men  like  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Flood)  who 
over  all  these  years  has  refused  to  com- 
promise his  principles  and  his  great  be- 
Uef  and  who  has  continued  his  great 
struggle.  These  poor  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  cannot  struggle  for  their 
liberty.  Thank  Ood  that  there  are  men 
like  Flood  around  who  has  the  courage 
and  the  stamina  and  the  dedication  and 
determination  to  continue  fighting  im- 
til  that  great  day  comes  when  we  can 
undo  the  wrong  that  was  done  to  these 
people,  and  when  we  can  look  upon  them 
as  our  free  brothers.  I  congratulate  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxjcinski)  as 
always  is  very  kind  and  very  gracious. 
He  has  been  my  strong  right  arm  in  this . 
project  since  Its  Inception,  since  he  has 
been  here.  He  understands  the  problem 
because  in  his  veins  flows  the  proud 
blood  of  Polish  ancestry.  Who  would 
know  better — who  would  know  better? 
He  has  been  eloquent  before — and  the 
highest  compliment  I  can  pay  to  him 
today  is — I  could  not  have  said  that 
better  myself — and  that  is  praise  from 
Caesar. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  for  yielding.  I 
am  indeed  pleased  to  Join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood), 
in  his  effort  today  to  once  again  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  Uie  people  of  this 
countiy.  the  fact  that  there  are  millions 
of  people  living  in  slavery  under  the 
tyranny  and  the  guns  of  ruthless  Com- 
munist imperialists  and  aggressive 
colonialists.  It  is  important  that  this 
Nation  which  believes  so  intensely  In 
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freedom,  not  forget  for  one  mom«it— as, 
unfortunately,  we  are  sometimes  prone  to 
do— those  people  in  the  Captive  Nations 
who  are  doiied  these  freedoms  we  so  en- 
joy. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  is  to  be  highly  compli- 
mented for  his  forthright  and  continuing 
efforts  to  keep  this  issue  squarely  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Rules  Committee  should  be  prevailed 
upon  to  bring  the  gentleman's  resoluticm 
(House  Resolution  293)  to  the  Floor  ot 
the  House  ao  that  the  full  body  of  this 
Congress  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
either  vote  up  or  down  on  this  vital  legis- 
lation. The  compelling  reasons  why  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  act  immediately  on 
this  resolution  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  are  as  follows: 

First,  America  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  in  demanding  that  the 
flame  of  freedom  be  kept  alive.  The  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  keeping  that  flame  of 
freedom  burning  lies  right  here  in  the 
halls  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  body  has  the  authority  to  demand 
on  a  regular  and  continuing  basis  that 
these  captive  nations  be  set  free  now. 
"Freedom  now"  has  been  a  popular  slogan 
in  many  causes.  Through  establishing 
this  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  the  Congress  would  be  announc- 
ing worldwide  that  we  will  not  rest  until 
freedom  once  again  is  available  to  all 
nations  and  people  held  in  slavery  under 
Communist  tryanny  and  dictatorship.  In 
addition  to  those  American  men  known 
to  be  prisoners  of  war.  and  those  who  are 
reported  missing  in  action,  there  are 
other  American  dtizau  who  are  hdd  in 
captivity  in  these  Communist  slave  states. 
On  this  basis  alone,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  correct  in 
iTudRting  that  the  Congress  face  up  to  the 
immediate  need  for  a  special  committee 
in  this  House  which  will  work  relentlessly 
until  every  single  American  citizen  is 
freed  from  captivity,  whether  it  be  in  the 
Red  Empire  of  China,  North  Korea.  North 
Vietnam,  or  the  Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions of  Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslova- 
kia, East  Germany,  Cuba,  and  so  many 
more. 

Second,  the  VS.  Congress,  after 
spending  billions  of  dollars  overseas 
to  try  to  pre'vent  Commimlst  aggression, 
has  9.  respcmsibllity  to  those  now  living 
in  slavery  in  captive  nations  to  Join  in 
every  way  possible  their  efforts  to  be  free. 
Thousands  of  these  captives  struggle 
every  year  to  cross  the  borders  into  free 
nations  suid  many  die  in  the  attempt.  We 
cannot  abandon  these  people  in  their 
heroic  effort  to  gain  freedom  nor  can  we 
forget  those  whom  they  have  left  behind. 
We  must  give  them  hope. 

Third,  Congress  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  Just  talking  about  this 
problem  without  setting  up  the  appropri- 
ate machinery  to  do  something  construc- 
tive. My  fellow  colleagues,  let  us  stop 
talking  and  proceed  to  the  action  stage. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions will  have  the  ability  to  study  the 
plight  of  these  people  and  nations  and 
recommend  ways  in  which  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  Nation  can 
woi*  to  get  something  done  to  free  them. 


Again,  I  wish  to  eouaaeoA  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  steadfast  persistence.  We  have 
put  the  Rules  Committee  on  notice  that 
we  intend  to  keep  going  In  this  effort  to 
establish  a  proper  committee  to  probe 
and  find  ways  that  the  United  States  can 
help  captive  nations  and  captive  people 
regain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  very  kind  and  it 
is  that  kind  of  feeling  and  that  kind  of 
spetUdng  that  brings  the  creaticoi  ot  this 
committee  for  which  we  have  worked  for 
so  many  years  very,  very  close. 

I  have  beea  given  reason  to  believe  that 
perhaps  we  need  only  (Hie  more  vote  in 
the  Committee  mi  Rules.  If  there  ever  was 
a  year — if  there  ever  was  an  hour  for  the 
creation  of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee 
in  this  Congress— this  is  the  year  and  this 
is  the  hour.  You  can  smell  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  July 
18-24  has  been  designated  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — a  time  when  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  plight  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  Yet  a  some- 
times-unfortunate drawback  of  such  ob- 
servances is  that  some  people  limit  their 
concern  within  the  few  specified  days, 
all  too  (luickly  forgetting  that  millions 
of  people  live  in  slavery  365  days  a  year. 
Because  our  Nation  has  been  free  from 
devastating  invasions.  American  life  and 
culture  has  generally  flourished  during 
our  nearly  two  centuries  of  existence. 
We  have  rarely  had  to  rebuild  our  coun- 
try; rather,  we  have  had  only  to  con- 
tinue building.  It  is.  therefore,  easy  to 
continually  take  for  granted  the  free- 
doms and  privileges  we  enjoy  as  Ameri- 
cans and  lose  sight  of  the  cultaral  and 
political  enslavement  of  people  held  cap- 
tive by  Commimlst  and  othw  forms  of 
despotic  rule. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  fact  Just 
7  months  ago  when  Pottsh  workers  took 
to  the  streets  in  Polish  cities  last  Decem- 
ber. They  openly  protested  a  government 
edict  that  had  heaped  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  their  already  low  standard  of 
living.  These  demonstrations  ultimately 
led  to  First  Secretary  Gomulka's  down- 
fall smd  to  the  rescinding  of  the  Decem- 
ber price  increase  directive  by  the  new 
regime  of  First  Secretary  Edward  Gierek. 
This  shakeup  In  Poland's  Communist 
Party  indicates  that  the  voice  and  will 
of  the  people  can  prevail.  Further,  what 
is  particularly  encouraging,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  these  enslaved  peoples  were  givoi 
renewed  hope  in  these  gains. 

CcHnmunist  domination  of  the  East 
and  Central  European  countries  has  been 
a  reality  for  over  two  decades.  Through- 
out tWs  time  in  many  of  these  countries 
human  rights  have  been  trampled  upon 
and  political  repression  has  become  a 
fact  of  life. 

Developments  such  as  those  in  Poland 
are  another  of  the  many  examples  of 
popular  discontent  with  Communist- 
imposed  rule.  Their  message  is  clear — 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  vigor- 
ously opposes  Cwnmunlst  tyranny. 

Peace  in  the  worid  can  only  be  achieved 
when  people  everywhere  are  free  from 
domination  because  a  world  half  free 
and  half  slave  remains  a  breeding  ground 
for  endless  conflict.  As  long  as  natural 


rights  are  denied  or  limited  and  Justice 
is  disregarded  anywhere  in  the  world, 
our  own  indepmdoioe  Is  in  Jeopardy. 

Our  conoem.  therefore.  Mr.  ^leaker. 
must  be  for  the  future.  It  is  in  this  vein 
of  rededlcatkm  to  a  just  cause  that  we 
will  give  meaniiu;  to  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week — not  only  this 
week  but  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  OERAU}  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  year  we  mark  the  12th  anniversary 
of  a  testament  to  freedom  first  pro- 
claimed by  the  late  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower.  This  is  the  12th  annual 
obsorance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
authorized  by  congressional  resolutioa 
in  1959.  That  resolution  empowered 
American  Prestdoits  to  proclaim  Captive 
Nations  Week  each  year  until  "such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  Captive  Nations  of 
the  wortd." 

Otiservance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
points  up  the  dedicati(Hi  of  Americans 
to  the  nurturing  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

There  is  a  truth  that  no  arms  and  no 
occupati<Mi  can  kill.  The  truth  Is  that 
within  the  hearts  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples there  boms  a  love  of  liberty  which 
is  a  constant  threat  to  their  rulers — a 
yearning  for  freedom  which  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  And  this  truth  gives 
meaning  to  our  Captive  NatkHis  Week 
observance. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  seek 
enforceable  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  aimed  at  avoiding  a  third  world 
war. 

But  it  would  be  the  greatest  hypocrisy 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  wrongs  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  to  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  deprived  of  individual  free- 
doms and  national  independence. 

Americans  must  continue  to  make 
known  their  deep  concern  about  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Captive  Nations  and  convey 
this  message  to  the  captive  worid. 

Americans  should  continue  to  make 
known  their  refusal  to  acicept  the  regimes 
imposed  upon  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  tyranny. 

Americans  should  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  are  the  God- 
givCTi  rights  of  all  people. 

Americans  must  never  accept  the  view 
that  freedom  is  foreclosed  for  the  now- 
enslaved  peoples  of  the  world.  Consist- 
ent with  our  own  national  interests. 
America  should  constantly  explore  all 
avenues  that  might  lead  to  a  lessening 
of  their  plight. 

Let  us  continue  to  inform  the  captive 
peoples  of  our  full  and  imcompromlslng 
support  for  their  unquenchable  goal  of 
national  and  individual  freedom.  Let 
them  ever  know  that  Americans  are  de- 
dicated to  the  furtherance  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  in  America  we  express  again 
our  concerns  tor  the  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  R^ublics  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania. 

The  exploitation  and  subjugation  ot 
these  coimtries  by  Communist  tyranny  Is 
a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
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The  captive  veoples  deserve  all  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  we  can  give  to 
the  reBt<»«tlon  of  their  independence. 

Hopefully,  the  recent  overtures  on  the 
part  of  our  President  in  his  "Journey  for 
Peace"  may  mark  the  beginning  ot  a 
momentous  time  in  history  when  men 

everywhere  may  enjoy  their  freedom 

and  when  all  the  world  may  have  peace. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Bjpeaker. 
every  year  since  1959  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress have  expressed  our  indignation 
over  the  continued  oislavement  of  mil- 
llODs  of  human  beings  imder  totalitarian 
regimes  around  the  world.  Again  this 
year  we  speak  out  on  behalf  of  these  sub- 
jugated peoples  during  this,  the  13th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
duly  elected  by  the  people,  do  so.  It  is 
a  fulfillment  of  our  moral  obligation  to 
humanity.  And  since  we  are  living  up  to 
our  responsibility,  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  direct  my  remarks  to  some 

of  the  opinionmolders  in  our  society 

the  news  media  and  the  intellectual 
community — who  also  have  a  resp<msi- 
bility  to  search  for  the  truth  and  to 
enlighten  the  American  people  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted  that  certain 
of  the  opinionmakers  in  this  country 
have  been  qulci  to  point  out  what  they 
term  "oppression"  and  denial  of  free- 
doBos  here  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  quick  to  label  our  Government 
racist  tmd  fascist.  I  have  also  noticed, 
as  I  am  sure  most  of  us  here  have, 
that  there  has  been  a  concerted  moral 
condemnation  of  the  United  States  by 
some  of  our  opinionmakers  because  of 
our  military  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  a  denial 
of  self-determination  of  those  people 
living  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  been  inhumane  in 
our  conduct  of  the  war.  These  are,  in- 
deed, debatable  points.  What  is  not  de- 
batable, however,  Is  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  individuals  are  daily  being  de- 
prived of  those  basic  freedoms  we  enjoy 
and  take  for  granted  In  this  coimtry. 
Yet  I  do  not  find  editorial  after  edito- 
rial denouncing  the  Communist  govern- 
ments as  being  racist  or  fascist  or 
abhorlng  their  crimes  against  himmnity. 
Where  is  the  concerted  moral  condemna- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia,  or  of  Red  China  for 
their  blatant  human  rights  violations 
and  for  their  denials  of  self-determina- 
tion for  those  peoples  imder  their  dom- 
ination? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  these  last  few  days  over  the  thinpf 
to  come  as  a  result  of  President  mzoo's 
attempts  to  normalize  relations  with  Red 
China — talk  of  world  peace,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  internal  liberalization 
policies  on  the  part  of  the  Red  Chinese 
leaders.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people  is  to  view 
the  world  as  it  Is.  not  as  we  would  like  it 
to  be.  Was  the  cause  of  peace  further 
advanced  when  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  Union  in  1933  and  be- 
gan trading  with  It?  Has  there  been  over 
the  years  any  restoration  of  those  free- 
doms taken  by  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
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from  the  Russian  people,  and  from  the 
Ukrainians,  and  the  Estonians,  and  the 
Latvians,  and  the  Lithuanians,  and  the 
Byelorussians,  and  the  Czechoslovak- 
ians?  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  peace 
was  not  further  advanced.  The  freedoms 
of  these  people  have  not  been  restored. 
What  did  happen  was  that  the  United 
States  sold  into  bondage  millions  of 
human  beings  by  bailing  out  economi- 
cally and  giving  prestige  to  their  tyran- 
nical leaders. 

Yes,  JAr.  Speaker,  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress are  fulfilling  our  moral  obligation 
to  himianity  when  we  plead  the  cause  of 
those  (Qjpressed  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  would  only  hope  that  certain 
others  in  positions  of  responsibility  in 
our  society,  similarly  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities, to  utilize  their  freedoms 
at  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  condemn 
those  government,  violating  these  same 
freedoms  elsewhere  and  expose  the  Com- 
munist leaders  for  what  they  really  are 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  paus- 
ing to  recognize  the  plight  of  persons  be- 
hind the  iron  and  bamboo  curtains. 
Twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  des- 
ignation of  the  third  week  in  July  as  Cap- 
tive NaUons  Week.  While  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  international  affairs 
since  that  time,  the  overwhelming  de- 
sire of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
for  freedom  and  true  national  independ- 
ence remains  undaunted. 

For  some  countries,  such  as  Armenia, 
the  record  of  Communist  domination 
goes  back  over  half  a  century,  while  in 
other  nations  the  onset  of  a  Communist 
dictatorship  is  fairly  recent.  But  regard- 
less of  the  l«igth  of  the  servitude,  we 
should  not  assume  that  it  need  be  a  per- 
manent condition.  Nationalism  is  a  very 
enduring  quality  as  so  many  examples  of 

history — ^including   that   of   our   own 

clearly  points  out  The  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  excellent 
way  for  all  Americans  to  show  their  un- 
derstanding of  this  simple  fact  and  to 
demonstrate  that  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  tragic  situation  of  their  brothers 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  that  we  hold  this  ob- 
servance so  soon  after  the  anniversary  of 
our  own  country's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  makes  the  Fourth  of  July 
doubly  meaningful  for  all  Americans. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  fostering  freedom  for  all  peoples  of 
all  nations  until  the  day  comes  when 
the  need  for  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  has  passed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1959  Congress  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90,  establishing  the  third  week  in  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  wish  to  Join  once 
again  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  piirpose  of  the  observance  is  to 
remind  those  of  us  who  enjoy  freedom 
and  national  independence  that  many 
millions  of  people  in  the  world  are  de- 
prived of  these  blessings.  The  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  public  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  not  forgotten  these  people 
and  that  we  have  not  abandoned  our 
traditional  role  as  the  champion  of  free- 


dom and  indQ>endence  for  all  nations 
of  the  world. 

My  friends  In  the  State  of  Arizona 
share  our  desire  to  see  liberty  restored  to 
the  gallant  and  long-suffering  citizens  of 
the  captive  nations.  On  Friday.  July  23, 
many  of  them  will  Join  with  the  Honor- 
able Jack  Williams,  Governor  of  Arizona, 
in  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  RccoRO  the  text  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Manifesto  of  1971: 

Captits  Nations  Wkkk  BCanifcsto  1971 

The  undersigned  organizations,  defeated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Iaw  86-00. 
unanimously  adopted  In  1969  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  each  year  is  designated  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

The  observance  of  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  comes  Just  seven  months  after 
the  start  of  a  chain  of  momentous  events  In 
Poland.  In  DecemtMrv,  1970,  Polish  workers 
took  to  the  streej*^  inany  of  Poland's  cit- 
ies— In  opecuBP<f(est  agtdnst  the  Oomulka  re- 
ct  that  had  jtlaced  an  intolerable 
yity)it  alreads^Jew-^standard  of 
(_tgU  of  these  food  riots,  according 
- 1  figures.  waSj,iLfi.d«ad  and  1.165 

fvals  led  to  Obmulka's  downfaU, 
resh  work  stoppttges  broke  out  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year,  the  new 
regime  of  Edward  Qlerek  rescinded  the  De- 
cember price-increase  directive.  A  sbakeup 
In  Poland's  Communist  Party,  which  had 
come  in  the  wake  of  the  December  develop- 
ments, indicates  that  the  last  word  on  the 
changes  in  Poland  has  yet  to  oome. 

The  Polish  events  have  again  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  inability  of  communism  to 
satisfy  the  spiritual  and  material  needs  and 
demands  of  the  people. 

Communists  regimes,  backed  by  Soviet 
military  power,  have  ruled  over  the  countries 
of  East  and  Central  Europe  for  over  two  dec- 
ades. The  balance  sheet  of  their  tenure  In 
power  offers  undeniable  grounds  for  an  in- 
dictment for  tyranny.  Insensitlvlty  and  in- 
competence. In  East  and  Central  Europe,  the 
Communists  have  systematically  trampled 
upon  human  rights,  have  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion and  have  established  themselves  as  the 
sole  font  of  wisdom  and  power. 

Yet,  political  repression  notwithstanding, 
the  Commiinlst  regimes  have  been  unable  to 
"compensate"  for  their  use  of  harsh  tactics 
and  methods  by  providing  the  people  a  de- 
cent standard  of  Uvlng.  In  divided  Europe, 
the  gap  in  the  quaUty  of  life  between  Its 
western  and  eastern  parts  has  been  widening 
with  each  passing  year.  The  Communists 
have  thus  given  the  people  of  E€ist  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  the  short  end  of  the  stick  In  both 
key  sectors;  in  politics  and  personal  life,  the 
watchword  is  oppression  and  denial  of  in- 
alienable rights;  in  the  standard  of  living, 
the  increase  has  been  negligible — especially 
compared  to  the  gains  registered  by  other 
nations  over  the  corresponding  period. 

The  developments  in  Poland  are  but  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  dramatic  proofs  of  popu- 
lar discontent  against  Communist  rule.  Over 
the  past  16  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
Poenan  riots  and  Polish  October  in  1966.  the 
tragic  but  heroic  Hungarian  RevoluUon,  also 
in  1956,  and  the  "Czechoslovak  Spring"  in 
1968.  There  have  been  other  less  publicized 
demonstrations  of  true  p(^ular  sentiment  in 
all  the  captive  countries. 

The  message  U  clear.  The  people  of  Alba- 
nia. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Riunania 
oppose  Communist  tyranny.  Their  aspira- 
tions and  objectives  are  the  same  as  those 
of  aU  freedom-loving  people  In  the  world: 
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th«  right  to  chart  their  own  future;  nation- 
^  sovereignty  and  self-determination;  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  their  funda- 
mental human  rights;  and  a  chance  to  re- 
join, as  free  and  equal  partners,  the  family 
of  nations. 

We  believe  that  a  lasting  peace  In  Europe, 
and  the  world,  can  oome  only  after  the  cap- 
tive nations  have  regained  their  freedom  and 
national  independence.  As  long  as  there  are 
men  and  zMtions  in  bondage,  the  quest  for  a 
genuine  rdaxatlon  of  tensions  Is  bound  to 
prove  fruitless.  A  world  half  slave,  half  free 
remains  a  breeding  ground  for  endless  con- 
flict. A  community  of  free  nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  the  best  guarantee  tor  the  ad- 
vent of  true  International  comity,  closer  co- 
operation, and  a  Just  peace. 

While  oommemoratlng  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  tTnlon  has  vio- 
lated its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  the  nine  nations  made  captive 
during  or  after  World  War  n — Albania.  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hungary.  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania. 

We  further  stress  that  the  Commxinls*  re- 
gimes in  East  and  Central  Euk^m  continue 
to  flaunt  the  will  of  the  people  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  free  elections. 

We  i4>peal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
world: 

1.  To  declare.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
venal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  their 
support  of  the  right  to  self-determination  f<w 
all  peoples  held  captive  by  the  Communists 
and.  consequently,  to  make  this  issue  the 
permanent  concern  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  To  raise,  at  International  meetings  and 
oonlerences.  the  issue  of  the  denial  of  fun- 
damental human  rights  to  the  peoples  of 
East  and  Cent7al  Bur<^>e. 

3.  To  reject  any  and  all  attempts  by  the 
USSR  and  the  other  Communist  regimes  to 
secure  even  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  status 
quo  in  Blast  and  Central  Europe,  since  such 
recognition  would  deal  a  staggering  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  captive  pe<^les  of  regaining 
their  freedom  and  Independence. 

4.  To  voice  their  (^position,  on  all  appro- 
priate occasions,  to  the  methods  of  force  and 
threats  and  intimidation  used  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  in  their  effort  to  continue 
holding  East  and  Central  Europe  in  bondage. 

We   appeal   to  the   People  of   the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  July  18-24.  their  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  the  fate  of   100 
million  East  and  Central  Europeans  to  man- 
kind's long  quest  for  world  peace  and  Justice. 
Christopher  Emmzt, 
Chairman,  American  Friends  of  tfie  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

V/kBU.  Germenji, 
Chairman.   Assembly   of  Captive   Euro- 
pean Nations. 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1959,  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
our  President  was  authorized  to  proclaim 
this  third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  American  people  have 
yearly  observed  this  time  as  a  period  of 
renewed  affirmation  of  their  belief  in  the 
individual's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  It  must  remain  our 
constant  goal  that  all  nations  will  some- 
day enjoy  that  peace,  prosperity,  and 
freedom  which  the  American  people 
treasure. 

While  recognizing  that  there  have 
been  steps  toward  debate  between  the 
nations  of  Elastem  Europe  and  the  West, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
these  countries  have  achieved  sufficient 
independence  to  allow  their  citizens  the 
rights  which  we  in  the  United  States  as- 
sume to  be  inviolable.  We  in  Congress 


Join  with  millions  of  fellow  Americans 
in  expressing  to  the  world  our  firm  de- 
termination never  to  forget  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nation*  and 
to  work  in  every  possible  manner  for  the 
achievement  of  their  eventual  liberation. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  United  States  observes  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  pay  tribute  to  the  billions 
of  people  who  live  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression  yet  retain  the  desire  for  free- 
dom. This  is  a  week  of  national  concern 
for  our  fellow  human  beings  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves — less  able  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life — and  less 
free  to  enjoy  the  world  In  which  they  live. 

This  is  a  week  set  aside  by  Congress 
and  proclaimed  by  the  past  four  Presi- 
dents as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Cere- 
monies throughout  the  Nation  express 
the  sympathy  and  understanding  which 
Americans  have  always  shown  for  t^e 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  particularly  Important  for  each  of 
us  to  remember  the  reasons  for  this  spe- 
cial week  at  a  point  in  history  when  our 
Nation  is  so  frustrated  and  weary  because 
of  a  long  and  tragic  war  in  Indochina. 
We  must  try  to  separate  the  policies 
which  led  to  the  mistakes  of  Vietnam 
from  those  policies  which  assure  our 
continued  involvement  and  leadership  in 
international  siffairs  and  on  behalf  of 
world  freedwn.  The  people  of  Asia, 
Eastern  Europe,  Cuba,  and  those  threat- 
ened by  outside  designs  in  areas  such  as 
the  Middle  East.  Latin  America,  and 
Africa  must  not  be  l^ored  at  this  most 
urgent  time. 

We  need  to  strengthen  and  expand  our 
efforts  to  bring  the  messs«e  of  freedom 
to  those  in  captivity  through  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion and  to  turn  the  United  Nations  into 
a  true  moral  force  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  Joining  my 
colleagues  here  today  in  the  House  to 
commemorate  the  13th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Once  again  we  have  the  chance  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  plight 
of  100  miUion  east  and  central  Euro- 
peans in  the  hopes  that  it  will  bring 
them  closer  to  the  freedom  they  seek. 
They  will  continue  to  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  all  in  its  power  to  loosen  the 
unwanted  bonds  that  now  tie  them  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  feel  close  to  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations,  because  I  have  come  to  know 
many  of  their  friends  and  relatives  who 
were  able  to  escape  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  My  heart  breaks  with  the  stories 
they  tell  of  those  who  remain  behind. 
We  speak  of  100  million  souls  from 
Albsinia,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania.  What  they  seek  are 
only  the  same  objectives  of  all  free  men. 
These  objectives,  as  outlined  in  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Manifesto  of  1971, 
Include  the  right  to  chart  their  own  fu- 
ture, national  sovereignty,  smd  self-de- 
termination, respect  for  and  observEince 
of  their  fundamental  human  rights,  and 
a  chance  to  rejoin  as  free  and  equal 
partners  the  family  of  nations. 

There  is  much  talk  of  a  European  se- 
curity conference.  Such  a  meeting  can 


be  worth  while  if  it  secures  the  self-de- 
termination of  the  captive  nations.  We 
cannot  stand  by  and  see  these  nations 
lost  forever  to  the  side  of  the  free  na- 
tions. We  must  show  our  solidarity  in 
working  toward  their  independence.  The 
uprisings  in  Poland  last  year  are  a  sign 
to  us  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  not 
dead  in  the  captive  nations.  While  this 
spai^  remains  we  must  not  let  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  as- 
sume a  permanence  of  their  domination 
over  the  captive  nations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, I  will  continue  to  speak  out  for 
the  personal  dignity,  freedom,  suid  inde- 
pendence of  the  captive  nations.  I  will 
continue  to  hold  dear  the  motto  of  the 
committee  which  is  a  quote  by  Goethe: 

Test  To  this  thought  I  hold  with  firm 
persistence;  The  last  result  of  WlsdcMn 
stamps  it  True;  He  only  earns  his  Freedom 
and  Existence  who  daUy  conquers  them 
anew! 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  we  are  gathered  together 
solemnly  in  this  Chamber  to  commemo- 
rate and  to  protest  the  enslavement  of 
tmtold  millions  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  not  in  celebration,  but  in 
mourning  for  the  past  said  present,  and 
to  express  hope  for  the  future. 

Twelve  years  sigo  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  86-90,  establishing  the  third 
week  in  July  of  each  year  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  late  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  was  the  first  Chief  Exec- 
utive to  issue  a  Presidential  proclamation 
to  that  effect. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  this 
observance,  in  part  is  the  education  of 
the  American  people  regarding  the  cap- 
tive nations,  especially  those  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  problem, 
the  people  are  in  a  better  position  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  current 
status  of  these  nations  and  their  cou- 
rageous people.  It  '.s  also  most  appropri- 
ate that  we  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty  pause  for  a  time  to  reflect  on 
the  elemental  human  rights  which  are 
denied  to  those  in  the  captive  nations. 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedcwn  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  so  elemental 
to  our  way  of  life  that  we  often  fail  to 
consider  that  oppressed  peoples  living 
under  Communist  tyranny  have  been 
brutally  denied  these  basic  human  and 
political  rights.  This  annual  observance 
affords  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
show  our  support  for  the  right  of  all 
people  to  pursue  their  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  development  as  they  deem 
best. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  ri^t  of 
self-determination  is  the  foundation  on 
which  all  other  rights  rest.  If  self-deter- 
mination is  denied,  no  other  right  is 
secure.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  whose  ancestral 
homeland  is  in  one  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  who  continue  to  pray  that  lib- 
erty will  soon  be  restored  to  these  gallant 
and  long-suffering  people.  I  know,  too, 
that  I  speak  for  many  Americans  of  all 
nationalities  who  share  this  same  dream. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  voices  of 
the  free  world  to  rededicating  ourselves 
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in  the  great  caun  of  liberty  for  aU 
peoples.  Our  worda  azul  deeds  must  ood- 
tinoe  00  that  we  can  soon  realise  a  day 
of  true  world  fredom.  I  have  faith  that 
1  day  the  people  of  the  eaptive  nsthie 
will  once  a«aln  be  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

Mr.  CXmABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  Americans  celebrated  Inde- 
pendence Day,  a  holiday  which  empha- 
sizes the  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
integral  to  the  life  of  our  Nation.  On  that 
day  we  publicly  extol  the  guarantees  of 
individual  ftvedom  that  protect  each  cit- 
izen throughout  the  year  and  remind 
ourselves  of  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
liberties  which  accompany  our  citizen- 
ship. Since  1959,  another  July  observ- 
ance. Captive  Nations  Week,  has  force- 
fully proclaimed  that  the  rights  to  which 
Americans  are  accustomed  are  equally 
as  meaningful  to  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  Captive  Nations  Week  publicizes 
the  plight  of  the  subjugated  peoples  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe  who  cannot 
dissent  from  their  government,  speak 
freely  through  their  press  or  exercise 
their  personal  religious  convictions.  Yet 
these  people  are  as  fervently  desirous  of 
these  freedoms  as  were  the  Americans 
who  won  them  years  ago. 

The  courageous  people  in  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  the 
Ukraine,  Bulgaria,  and  CaechosIOTakia 
have  long  sought  the  Inalienable  human 
privileges  that  Americans  cherish.  Gov- 
ernment oppression  and  tyranny  have 
not  weakened  this  resolve,  shown  most 
recently  by  the  1968  Chechoslovakian  up- 
rising and  the  Polish  upheavals  of  last 
December.  The  relevance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  lies  in  its  dramatization  of 
the  continual  rededlcatlon  of  the  captive 
peoples  who  strive  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence and  self-determination. 

As  we  recall  our  own  political  and  per- 
sonal freedoms,  we  shoi^d  also  remember 
Captive  Nations  Week  as  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  to  make  known  again 
our  compassion  for  the  people  of  east  and 
central  Europe.  We  who  live  in  a  nation 
preserving  individual  rights  can  best 
Identify  with  the  motivations  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  struggling  to  provide  a  sim- 
ilar environment  in  their  own  countries. 
The  aspiration  for  government  of  the 
people's  choice  remains  unabated  in  those 
European  nations  and  the  American  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  support  for 
this  goal  should  be  restated  with  equal 
firmness. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Winston 
Churchill  popularized  the  saying  that 

Democracy  is  the  worst  system  of  govem- 
ment.  except  for  «U  tbe  ottaers. 

During  this  week.  Captive  Nations 
Week,  aU  Americans — particularly  those 
that  condemn  "the  system"— should 
reflect  up<Mi  the  unfortunate  status  of 
those  Eastern  Europeans  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  liberties  that  we  in  tWs 
democracy  take  for  granted. 

The  pecvles  of  Albania  and  Poland 
cannot  march  in  the  streets  to  protest 
government  policy,  for  they  do  not  en- 
Joy  freedom  of  assembly. 

The  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Lithuania  cannot  stand  at  a  podium  and 
denounce    their    Government    and    Its 
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leaders,  for  they  do  not  enjoy  freedom 
of  speech. 

Ttom  newspapers  in  Himgary  and 
Estonia  cannot  publish  articles  and 
write  editorials  that  cast  their  leaders 
in  a  poor  light,  for  they  do  not  enjoy 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Jews  in  the  Ukraine  cannot  go  to 
synagogue,  for  they  do  not  enjoy  free- 
dom (rf  religion. 

Those  who  live  in  East  Germany  can- 
not travel  and  visit  friends  and  relatives, 
for  they  do  not  enjoy  the  freedoms  of 
unrestricted  traveL 

And  whoi  the  United  States  celebrates 
her  200th  year  of  these  freedoms  in  1976, 
the  citizens  of  Bulgaria,  Latvia,  and 
Rumania  will  be  unable  to  make  a  similar 
celebration,  for  they  will  not  be  enjoy- 
ing any  freedoms  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  people  have  been 
free  for  centuries,  they  begin  to  forget 
what  it  was  like  not  to  be  free,  and  they 
grow  careless  with  their  liberties.  As  long 
as  there  are  peoples  who  are  not  free,  we 
must  continuously  fight  for  their  freedom 
from  oppression. 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  unto  him- 
self." wrote  John  Donne  centuries  ago. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  countries.  No 
country  is  alone.  The  lack  at  liberty  in 
another  country  diminishes  the  liberty  in 
o\ir  country.  If  we  grow  lax  in  our  de- 
fense of  justice  and  liberty  for  others,  we 
will  grow  lax  in  defense  of  our  own  free- 
dom. As  Doremtis  Jessup  discovered,  it 
can  happen  here. 

But  it  will  not  happen  here,  if  during 
this  week  and  all  the  other  weeks  of  the 
year,  we  remember  those  who  are  under 
the  vile  yoke  of  communism,  and  renew 
our  pledge  to  procure  Uberty  and  justice 
for  all  peoples  in  all  lands. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legacy 
of  Montesquieu  and  Locke  and  Jeffer- 
son— the  foundations  of  sovereignty  and 
democracy  are  imknown  or  unavailable 
to  much  of  the  world's  population — ^in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  in  particular. 

While  these  great  men  articulated 
theories  to  which  free  men  and  to  which 
we  as  a  Nation  are  deeply  indebted,  the 
the(»7  of  independence  is  as  old  as  man 
himself.  Thomas  Jefferson  one  said : 

The  Ood  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time. 

If  there  is  a  single  issue  that  today  both 
divides  the  world  and  on  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  a  unanimity  of 
thought,  it  is  the  longing  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  essence  of  oiu:  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  eloquently  expressed 
a  century  ago  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  the  promise  not  only  of 
liberty,  "to  the  people  of  this  coxmtry, 
but  hope  to  the  world— that  in  due  time 
the  weights  should  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  clumce." 

This  Nation  is  committed  to  a  world  of 
law  and  free  choice.  The  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  are  exemplars  of  man's 
basic  quest  for  freedom.  And.  on  this 
13th  anniversary  of  the  official  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  I  wldi 
to  salute  the  people  of  these  nations  who 
though  repressed  retain  their  dauntless 
spirit  and  devotion  to  Uberty. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Captive  Nattoos 


Committee  of  New  Jersey  will  mark  the 
culmination  of  this  anniversary  with  a 
motorcade  through  Newark  on  July  24, 
I  join  with  the  committee  In  reaffirming 
a  commitment  to  human  dignity  and 
liberty  and  freedom  for  all  the  pecvles 
who  do  not  enjoy  this  right. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  x>  commemorate  the  13th  aimi- 
versary  of  CapUve  Nations  Week.  This 
annual  ceremony,  in  which  we  express 
our  solidarity  with  the  captive  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  was  Inaugurated 
in  1959  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
UJ3.  Congress.  Twelve  years  ago  our  late 
President,  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  be- 
came the  first  Chief  Executive  to  Issue  a 
Presidential  proclamation  aiithorbdng 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
during  the  third  week  in  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  unfortunate 
tiiat  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  mark  the 
13th  observance  of  Cmitive  Nations 
Week.  Certainly  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  state  of  mankind  that,  throughout 
modem  history  there  have  always  been 
peoples  forced  to  accept  the  rule  of 
others  agahast  their  will.  Although  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  first  began  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  it  could  Just  as  well 
have  been  initiated  a  generation,  cen- 
tury, or  even  several  thousand  years 
earlier.  While  we  have  progressed  eco- 
nomically and  made  technological  ad- 
vances never  envisioned  by  those  who 
came  before  us,  regrettably,  man  has  not 
demonstrated  the  same  progress  in  his 
ability  to  coexist  amicably  with  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very  moment  the 
proud  peoples  of  over  25  European  and 
Asian  nations  are  virtual  prisoners  in 
their  own  lands.  They  are  subjected  to 
tremendous  oppression  as  their  cruel 
overlords  attempt  to  bend  both  minds 
and  bodies  to  the  conqueror's  will.  Yet, 
despite  the  ceaseless  harassment,  both 
mental  and  physical,  which  these  captive 
peoples  have  been  forced  to  endure,  their 
pride  and  spirit  have  remained  unbroken. 
Today,  we  salute  the  tremendous  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  native  inhabitants 
of  these  captive  nations,  and  assure  them 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten  or 
their  struggles  gone  uimotlced. 

Today,  there  are  nations  with  the 
power  to  decimate  large  portions  of  the 
globe  with  but  the  push  of  a  button. 
Never  before  has  it  been,  so  imperative 
that  the  different  peoples  of  this  world 
learn  to  live  with  one  another.  Certainly, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, this  would  be  an  immensely  diffi- 
cult task.  The  fact  that  there  are  pres- 
ently 27  nations  under  the  weight  of 
foreign  domination  serves  to  complicate 
an  already  complex  situation  and  places 
a  major  stumbling  block  across  the  path 
to  world  peace.  This  obstacle  is  far  from 
insurmountable;  indeed,  the  solution  is 
both  simple  and  obvious. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  these  captive  nations 
must  be  given  their  freedom  and  the 
chance  to  determine  their  own  destinies. 
This  is  all  they  ask.  and  certainly  they 
must  have  nothing  else. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  join 
our  voices  to  those  millions  of  Americans 
and  friends  in  17  free  world  countries 
who  are  commemorating  Captive  Nations 
Week. 
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We  enjoy  the  freedcnn  to  speak  and 
those  other  freedcnns  guaranteed  to  us 
by  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers.  Yet. 
I  sometimes  think  we  treat  these  free- 
doms all  too  casually  and  tend  to  forget 
that  there  are  those  peoples  who  still 
live  in  the  darkness  of  tyranny. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become 
so  engrossed  in  domestic  problems  that 
we  fail  to  ronember  the  plight  of  our 
brothers  who  suffer  captivity  behind  the 
Red  totalitarian  curtain.  The  imposing 
reality  of  the  captive  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself,  Asia  and 
Cuba  cannot  be  Ignored  if  we  value  our 
own  national  freedom.  The  cardinal  So- 
viet Russian  objective  has  persistently 
been  to  extract  Western  acquiescence  to 
the  permanent  captivity  of  27  nations  in 
order  that  Moscow's  penetrations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Mideast,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  may  be  effected  with  min- 
imum resistance.  Just  to  mention  a  few 
recent  episodes,  the  Russian  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  the  mass  incar- 
ceration of  Jewish,  Ukrainian,  Russian, 
and  other  heroic  dissidents  in  1969,  the 
recent  cultural  oppression  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews,  the  scandalous  Kudirka  case 
in  the  United  States  and  the  ruthless 
crushing  of  the  Polish  workers'  efforts  to 
obtain  a  measure  of  freedom  in  1970, 
and  the  reemphasis  of  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine at  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  this 
spring — all  indicate  the  crucial  impor- 
tance for  us  to  morally  sustain  the  hope 
and  faith  of  the  captive  peoples  in  their 
eventual  freedom  and  strategically,  our 
preserved  freedom,  too. 

No  matter  how  desperately  some  wish 
to  brush  their  reality  under  the  rug,  with 
softer  references  and  distorting  inter- 
pretations, these  periodic  lessons  abound 
as  to  the  blimt  existence  of  the  Captive 
Nations.  The  Captive  Nations  are  the 
peoples  imprisoned  within  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated states  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  CcMnmunist  Parties,  and  their 
consummate  experiences  attest  to  the 
overall  truth  that  both  in  theory  and  ac- 
tion communism  is  but  a  mjrthology 
shielding  the  worst  form  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  imperlocolonialism  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Among  the  numerous  forces  at  work 
for  freedom  in  the  captive  world,  the 
most  dominant  is  the  indomitable  force 
of  nationalism.  This  natural  force  mesms 
national  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence, economic  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, ciiltural  progress,  and  a  respect- 
ful place  in  a  peaceful  community  of 
independent  nations.  Expressed  in  many 
ways,  this  persistent  force  is  rampant  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  mamlested  daily 
in  central  Europe;  it  permeates  all  of 
Asia;  it  is  the  basis  for  Cuban  resistance 
and  hope.  As  the  record  well  shows,  na- 
tionalism is  the  greatest  insurmoimtable 
obstacle  to  Commimist  totaUtarianism 
and  Soviet  Russian  imperiocoloniaUsm. 

Contrary  to  absurdities  witnessed  in 
some  places  of  the  free  world,  including 
the  United  States,  the  youth,  the  workers 
and  the  Intellectuals  in  the  captive 
world  know  what  it  means  to  be  deprived 
of  freedom.  There  Is  a  steady  stream  of 
refugees  risking  everything  to  escape  to 
freedom — ^from  mainland  China,  from 


Cuba,  from  East  Germany,  and  every- 
where that  captive  nations  exist.  With 
their  grasp  of  the  real  and  true  values 
of  human  existence,  the  captives  of  Com- 
mimist totalitarianism  are  today  free- 
dom's most  trusted  allies ;  tomorrow  they 
shall  be  its  sternest  guardians. 

The  captive  nations  will  play  their 
role  for  world  freedom  in  the  1970's.  By 
participating  in  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  let  our  enemies  know  that  we  will 
never  acquiesce  to  any  permanent  cap- 
tivity of  the  nations  in  Eurasia  and  Cuba 
and  also  our  captive  alUes  that  we  are 
determined  to  work  for  their  fredom, 
which  in  essence  means  our  national 
freedom  as  well. 

Here  in  Washington  we  see  many  dem- 
onstrations and  a  great  number  of  pro- 
testers carry  signs  urging  that  the  United 
States  "get  out  of  Vietnam."  Today,  these 
demonstraters  are  strangely  silent.  I  hear 
no  voices  raised  on  behalf  of  our  captive 
brothers.  Where  are  these  demonstraters 
now? — and  where  are  the  signs  which 
should  say  "Soviet  Union;  Get  Out  of 
the  Capitive  Nations."  Get  out  of  Ro- 
mania, Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  £dl  the  other  nations  which 
were  once  free  and  whose  people  now  suf- 
fer under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  have  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  feelings 
toward  these  captive  peoples.  We  should 
delay  no  longer  in  establishing  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
We  can  do  no  less  for  these  peoples  who 
have  suffered  so  much  and  who  look  to 
America  in  hope. 

The  captive  nations  must  not  be  for- 
gotten and  let  us  today  renew  our  pledge 
that  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  have  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  free  the 
captive  nations.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent pubUcation  made  available  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  I  in- 
clude this  booklet,  "Who  Is  the  Imper- 
ialist?" at  this  point. 

Following  the  booklet,  I  include  two 
proclamations  from  the  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  Erie  county  executive;  the 
Latuiam  Information  Bulletin;  and  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck  delivered 
July  14, 1971,  at  the  Buffalo  Klwanis  club 
on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nation's  Week. 

The  material  follows : 

Who  Is  Thk  Imperialist? 
{Maps  and  charts  not  permitted  In  Record] 

"Imperialism"  Is  a  word  often  heard  these 
days.  At  work,  at  meals,  wherever  people  get 
together  and  talk  about  the  sad  state  of  the 
world.  Imperialism  Is  blamed  again  and  again. 

If  Imperialism  Is  causing  so  much  of  the 
world's  trouble,  then  free  men  everywhere 
should  know  the  facts. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  nations  t«ck- 
lessly  seek  to  extend  their  domination  and 
control  over  a  tense  and  nervous  world? 

Who  Is  the  Imperialist? 

This  booklet  sets  forth  the  record  of  Com- 
munist territorial  expansion  since  1039. 

Tbe  Communist  claims  to  these  areas  rest 
almost  entirely  on  force. 

Who  U  the  ImperUOlstf 


The  facts  are  a  matter  of  record. 
Let  the  record  apeak  for  ItaeU. 

XKPERIAUBM — BOUX  DETUIITIONB 

"...  A  depraved  choice  of  national  life. 
Imposed  by  self-seeking  Interests  which  ap- 
peal to  the  ItistB  of  quantitative  acquisitive- 
ness and  of  forceful  domination  .  .  ."  (Hob- 
son's  Imperialism.) 

"ImperlAlism  Is  leading  to  annexation,  to 
Increased  national  oppression.  .  .  ."  (Lenin's 
Imperialism.) 

"...  A  predatory  foreign  policy."  (Usha- 
kov's  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Russian 
Language.) 

"When  we  say  that  Imperialism  is  fero- 
cious', we  mean  that  Its  nature  will  never 
change."  (Mao-Tse-Tung,  "Cast  Away  Illu- 
sions: Prep<u:e  for  Struggle.") 

"The  policy,  practice  or  advocacy  of  em- 
pire of  a  nation  ...  by  the  acquirement  of 
new  territory  or  dependencies  ...  by  the  ex- 
tension of  Its  rule  over  other  races  of  man- 
kind." (Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary  Unabridged.) 

SOVIET   TKRRITOKIAI.    KXFANBIOlf 

1.  Romanian  provinces 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Imperialist: 
"Within  four  days  .  .  .  Soviet  troops  shaU 
occupy  the  territory  of  Bessarabia  and  north- 
ern  Bukovlna   .   .    .   The   Soviet   Union   In- 
sists. .  .    ." 

So  read  the  Soviet  ultimatum  dispatched 
to  the  Romanian  government  In  late  June, 
1940. 

What  could  Romania  do?  She  had  to  accede 
to  Soviet  demands  made  with  secret  ad- 
vance notice  to  Hitler.  The  Red  Army  oc- 
cupied Bessarabia  and  northern  Bukovlna; 
the  two  provinces  were  Incorporated  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  August  2,  1940. 

The  final  Treaty  of  peace  In  1947  with 
occupied  Romania  confirmed  these  bound- 
aries. 

What  tbe  U.SJSJt.  Demanded  and  Got 
from  Romania 

19.446  square  mUes. 

3,700,000  persons  were  compelled  to  give 
up  their  Independence  and  become  Soviet 
subjects. 

These  areas  larger  than  all  of  Denmark,  in- 
cluded Romania's  second  and  third  largest 
cities,  Chislnau  (Kishinev)  and  Cemautl 
(Chernovtsy). 

The  annexation  ot  Bessarabia  again  made 
Russia  a  Danublan  power  In  a  position  to 
dominate  the  commerce  of  the  Danublan 
Basin. 

2.  Battle  States 

22.059  square  miles. 

6.030,000  freedom-loving  pec^le  were 
f-jrced  to  become  subjects  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

Late  In  1939,  tbe  Soviet  Union  got  secret 
advance  approval  from  Nazi  Germany  to 
seize  tbe  Baltic  States.  They  were  absorbed 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  after  an  "election"  super- 
vised by  the  Red  Army. 

The  Soviet  Union  Made  a  Deal   with  Nazi 

Germany  and  Added  the  Baltic  States  to 

the  U.S.SJI. 

18333  square  miles;  26,400  square  miles. 

These  countries.  In  total  area,  were  twice 
as  large  as  Scotland,  Kaunas,  Tallinn,  Riga, 
once  proud  independent  capitals,  became 
provincial  centers  of  Soviet  power. 

3.  Germany:  Northern  Eat  Prussia 

One  million  people  fled  wcstvrard.  Their 
homes  and  farms  were  taken  over  by  families 
sent  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Red  Army  oc- 
cupied northern  East  Prussia  and  annexed 
the  area  to  Soviet  Russia. 
The  U.S.S.R.  Demanded  and  Got  This  Area 

of  East  Prussia  and  Gave  Ita  German  Cities 

Russian  Names 

Koemgsberg  (population  375,000)  is  now 
called  Kaliningrad. 
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5,418  sqnax*  mass. 

Tnslt  (popoUtion  67,000)  has  been  re- 
named SoTstak. 

Insterburg  (popxilaUon  39,000)  became 
CbemyaklioTsk. 

Sonet  Zone  of  Oennany  and  East  Berlin 

East  Berlin:  1.1  miUlon  pop.;  1S5  square 
miles. 

Soviet  Zone:  41,600  square  miles;  18.1  mU- 
Ilon. 

The  USSR  created  a  Puppet  State  In  East 
Germany  in  ylolation  of  the  wartime  agree- 
ments that  Germany  would  be  treated  as  a 
unit.  On  September  6,  1948,  Communist  orga- 
nlsatloDs  with  Soviet  Zone  police  crashed 
into  the  Berlin  Senate  BuUdlng  In  East  Berlin 
and  drove  out  the  members  of  the  Berlin 
City  assembly  popularly  elected  under  Pour- 
Power  supervision.  The  assembly  had  to  re- 
convene In  West  Berlin.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  no  freely  elected  government  in 
East  Berlin. 

In  October  1949,  Soviet  puppet  commu- 
nists in  East  Berlin  declared  the  Soviet  Oc- 
cupation Bone  of  Germany  to  be  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  (the  USSR  formally 
recognized  the  GOR  by  treaty  in  1965). 

June  17,  1963,  Soviet  occupation  troops 
brutally  suppressed  widespread  strllces  and 
riots  In  East  Berlin  and  other  Blast  German 
cities  and  restored  the  power  of  the  Ulbricht 
regime. 

In  1961,  to  cut  off  the  mass  night  of  ref- 
ugees to  the  West,  the  East  German  regime 
erected  the  concrete  and  barbed  wire  Berl^ 
Wall  of  Shame. 

Twenty  Soviet  Divisions  remain  stationed 
in  East  Germany. 

4.  Eaatem  Czechoalotmkia 

What  the  U.8.SJI.  Demanded  and  Got  From 

Her  Neighbor  Czechoslovakia: 

4.900  square  miles. 

Many  of  the  731.000  people  in  the  area 
abandoned  their  homes  and  farms,  fled  to 
start  life  anew  in  other  parts  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

This  area,  nearly  equal  in  slse  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  was  incorporated  Into  the  Ukrain- 
ian S.SJI. 

In  June  1945,  Csechoelovakla's  easternmost 
province.  Ruthenla.  was  added  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  area  had  never  been  part  of 
Tsarist  Russia.  The  annexation  of  Ruthenla 
and  Eastern  Poland  gave  the  U.S.S.R.  a  high- 
ly strategic  position  west  of  the  Carpathian 
motmtam  range  providing  ready  military  ac- 
cess to  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  giving 
the  U.S.SJ3.  for  the  first  time  a  common 
frontier  with  both  countries.  It  marked  the 
first  in  a  series  of  poet-war  Soviet  assaults 
against  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  the  Czechoslovak  nation. 

Communists  seized  contnd  of  Czechloelo- 
vakia  on  February  25,  1948,  with  the  Soviet 
Army  poised  on  its  border.  Czechoslovakia 
became  a  Soviet  satelUte. 

Soviet  Occupation 

When,  in  1968,  Czechoslovak  Communists 
under  Alexander  Dubcek  tried  to  establish 
'socialism  with  a  human  face,"  the  coimtry 
was  occupied  overnight  August  20-21,  1968, 
by  five  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers — i.e..  So- 
viet units  with  decorative  detachments  from 
Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  Himgary  and 
Poland. 

Unable  to  find  leaders  willing  to  collabo- 
rate, the  USSR  subsequently  forced  the  purge 
of  "liberal"  communists  from  the  govern- 
ment and  at  all  levels  of  the  C<unmunlst 
Party  and  the  "trade  unions,"  and  nuUlflca- 
tion  of  the  political  and  economic  reforms 
Initiated  by  the  Dubcek  regime.  The  USSR 
Imposed  an  agreement  on  the  captive  govern- 
ment permitting  Soviet  trocqM  to  be  sta- 
tioned m  CBechOBlovakla — which  had  been 
free  of  occupation  since  late  1945.  In  1971 
five  Soviet  DlTlaions  and  ten  other  Warsaw 
Pact  Divisions  were  sUtloned  in  Czechoslo- 
vakl*. 


5.  Mntem  Polani 

A»  m  iwult  at  the  agreement  between  the 
uses  and  Nasi  Germany  In  August  1939,  Po- 
land was  invaded.  Within  a  month.  Hitler 
and  Stalin  divided  the  coimtry  between  them. 
In  1941.  Hitler  attacked  the  USSR  and  forced 
the  Russians  out  of  their  newly  acquired 
Polish  territory.  But  the  Red  Army  reoocu- 
pled  the  area  in  1944.  Following  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  Soviet-sponsored  provlalanal 
Polish  government,  the  Soviet  Union  anneoced 
70.000  square  miles  of  Polish  territory,  estab- 
lishing the  Rusao-Pollsh  frontier  with  minor 
modifications,  at  the  Curaon  line. 

A  Nazi-Soviet  Deal  Led  to  This  Grab  Prom 
the  Poles 

70,000  square  miles. 

11,800,000  persons — a  population  exceeding 
that  of  the  Netherlands—came  under  Mos- 
cow's contrtd. 

This  piece  of  Poland  Is  about  equal  in  size 
to  the  combined  areas  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary. Within  Its  borders  lie  the  important 
cities  of  Lwow  (L*vov)  and  Wilno  (VU'nyus). 

6.  Finnish  Province* 

The  Soviet  Union  attacked  Finland  In 
November,  1939.  In  the  armistice  concluding 
the  war,  Finland  lost  more  than  10^  of  its 
territory  and  population.  This  land  included 
the  Karelian  Isthmus  with  Finland's  second 
largest  city,  VUpuri  (Vyborg) .  the  shores  of 
Lake  Lodoga,  a  section  of  the  Salla  (Kuolay- 
arvl)  region,  and  a  strip  of  Kalastaja-saaren- 
to  (the  Rybachly  Penlnsxila).  Resuming  the 
fighting  in  1941,  the  Finns  recovered  these 
losses.  But  in  a  second  armistice  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1944,  Fimand  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  Russia.  In  addition  to  those  parts  previ- 
ously ceded,  the  city  of  Petsamo  (Pechenga) 
with  Its  access  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  border 
with  Norway.  The  USSR  still  holds  these 
territories  under  the  peace  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947. 

What  Finland  Ceded  the  U.S.S.R. 
18,000  square  miles. 

Most  of  450.000  Finns  in  this  area  chose 
to  resettle  elsewhere  In  Finland. 

7.  Self-determination  Soviet  style 
Poland,  1956 

In  June  1956  a  wave  of  strikes  and  popular 
disorders  swlfty  spread  in  Poznan.  The  peo- 
ple demanded  "bread  and  freedom."  The 
USSR  had  to  make  limited  concessions. 

But  with  Soviet  military  units  in  a  threat- 
ening deployment,  the  brakes  were  put  on 
the  Polish  popular  movement  for  more  inde- 
pendence from  Moscow. 

Moscow  settled  for  the  leadership  of  Wiady- 
slaw  Gomulka — who  although  antl -Stalinist 
employed  harsh  measures  against  those  who 
would  have  the  country  stray  from  the  stand- 
ard Communist  pattern  or  from  a  'realistic  " 
poUcy  of  submission  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  garrisons  and  other  troops  on  War- 
saw Pact  "maneuvers"  in  Poland  remained 
a  ready  reminder  of  Soviet  insistence  on  sub- 
servience. 

In  1968  the  Gomulka  regime  Joined  in  sup- 
pressing Czechoslovak  "liberalization,"  and 
took  harsh  measures  against  domestic  "lib- 
eral" elements.  When  in  1970  the  Warsaw 
regime  was  in  turn  faced  with  a  wave  of 
worker  riots  and  strikes  in  the  Baltic  coastal 
towns  protesting  the  regime's  anti-labor  eco- 
nomic policies,  Polish  police,  troops,  and 
tanks  crushed  the  protests  with  hundreds  of 
casualties.  The  Gomulka  Government  was  re- 
placed by  another  Moscow-approved  regime — 
the  Olerek  regime. 

Hungary,  1956 
In  1956,  catching  fire  from  the  popular  un- 
rest in  Poland,  Hungarians — students,  work- 
ers, intellectuals,  peasants,  soldiers,  Com- 
munists and  non-Communists  alike — rose  en 
masse  against  Soviet  oppreeslon.  Hungarian 
"freedom  fighters"  demanding  democratic  re- 
forms and  national  independence  fOr  Him- 
gary  were  brutally  crushed  by  Soviet  tanks 


and  troopa  which  edtcfvd  Hungary  "in  ac- 
cord with  the  Warsaw  Treaty."  An  estimated 
200,000  HungarUns  fled  their  homeland. 

While  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  Mlko- 
yan  was  stm  negotiating  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nagy,  Soviet  units  seized  control  of  the 
country.  The  Soviets  suppressed  the  legal 
Nagy  government,  which  had  taken  up  the 
popular  demands,  and  installed  the  Kadar 
regime.  Imre  Nagy,  Minister  of  Defense  Gen- 
eral Pal  Maleter,  Mlklos  Gimes  a  leading 
member  of  the  intellectual  Petofl  Circle  and 
other  prominent  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munists who  led  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
were  arrested  by  Soviet  troops. 

On  June  17,  1968,  the  anniversary  of  the 
East  German  workers'  uprising.  Moecow  radio 
announced  their  executions.  Thus,  the  "anti- 
colonialist   protecting   power  " — the   USSR 

took  its  revenge  on  the  people  in  the  pro- 
tectorate seeking  self-determination. 

In  1968  Kadar  Hungary  also  Joined  the 
USSR  m  crushing  the  Czech  bid  for  some 
democratization. 

Brezhnev  Doctrine 

The  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  (the  Soviets  say 
"limited  sovereignty")  was  the  lde<dogical 
Justification  for  the  1968  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  1970  USSR-Czechoslovak  Treaty  of 
Friendship  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
clares "the  protection  of  socialist  gains  .  .  . 
Is  a  ctxnmon  international  duty  of  socialist 
countries." 

This  Is  a  brazen  formulation  of  what  had 
long  been  de  facto  Soviet  policy.  In  practice 
this  notion  of  limited  sovereignty  among 
"socialist  states"  means  that  the  sovereignty 
of  other  Warsaw  Pact  members  is  limited 
whUe  that  of  the  dominant  USSR  is 
unlimited. 

Soviet  policy  la  not  to  conclude  non- 
aggression  pacts  with  other  "socialist  states." 
The  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  Justifies  armed  in- 
tervention by  the  Soviet  Union  against  any 
"socialist"  country  should  it  undertake 
changes  in  the  political,  economic,  or  social 
policies  of  its  government  which  Moscow 
interprets  as  a  threat  to  the  "socialist 
community." 

soviTT  TxaarroKiAi.  expansion  in  asia 

In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Unitm 
extended  the  area  of  its  control  by  swallow- 
ing up  countries  and  parts  of  countries  along 
its  borders. 

8.  Outer  Mongolia 

Area:  604,090  square  miles. 

PopulaUon:  1.174,000. 

Outer  Mongolia  (Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public) was  the  first  Soviet  satellite.  The 
puppet  regime  established  by  the  BoIshevUcs 
declared  Outer  Mongolia's  independence 
from  China  In  1921.  In  1936,  Mao  declared 
that  with  the  victory  of  the  Conmiunists  in 
China,  the  MPR  "wlU  automatically  be- 
come a  part  of  China."  Communist  China 
did  recognize  Outer  Mongolia's  Independ- 
ence in  1949.  and  signed  a  border  treaty  with 
the  MPR  in  1963.  But  in  1964  Mao  declared: 
"The  Soviet  Union  under  the  pretext  of  as- 
suring the  independence  of  Mongolia  ac- 
tually placed  the  country  under  its  domi- 
nation." (to  Japanese  Socialist  Parliamen- 
tary delegation,  July  10,  1964.) 

"The  great  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  remains  our 
true,  unselfish  friend  and  reliable  protector 
(from)  the  encroachment  of  Imperialists  .  .  . 
If  the  plans  of  the  Chinese  leaders  were 
realized  our  people  would  share  the  fate 
of  the  Inner  Mongolians  .  .  .  who  are  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of  great — Han  chauvinism." 

(Ulan     Bator     Radio)— Sept.      10.     1964 

Russia  maintains  troops  in  the  MFB  fac- 
ing Communist  China.  The  MPR  regime  re- 
lies upon  the  USSR  for  Its  defense  against 
Communist  China. 

9.  Tannu  Tuvo  (Tuv  Bepubtie) 
64.165  square  miles. 
65,000  people  were  Sovletlzed. 


July  21y  1971 
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In  October,  1944.  the  r^ubllc  of  Taxmn 
Tuva  was  incorporated  Into  the  U3J3JL 

10.  Japanese  possessions 
FMlowlng  J^ian's  defeat  in  World  War  n, 
the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  southern  half  of 
the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  Habomal  and  Sbiko- 
tan  were  annexed  and  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Red  Army  had  occupied 
these  territories  after  the  Soviet  umon's  six- 
day  token  participation  in  the  war  against 
Japan. 

"There  are  no  and  cannot  be  any  legal 
or  moral  grounds  for  (Japanese)  claims  to 
the  Kurile  Island" — Pravada  September  2, 
1964. 

AREAS    OP    JAPAN    ANNEXED    BT    THE    O.SS.B. 
FOLLOWING    JAPAN'S    DEFEAT 

Southern  Sakhalin:  17,850  square  miles. 

433,000  people  became  subject  to  Soviet 
dictatorship.  Many  had  to  abandon  homes. 

These  acquisitions.  Involving  an  area  larger 
than  Switzerland,  substantially  expanded 
Riissia's  Pacific  coastline  and  brought  Im- 
portant strategic  areas  under  Soviet  control. 

COMMUNIST  IMFEEIALISM  IN  ASIA 

With  massive  military  assistance  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  the 
North  Korean  and  North  Vietnam  regimes 
have  carried  forward  the  expansionist  tradi- 
tion of  communist  imperlallism.  These  auxil- 
iary powers  are  committed  to  ambitions  of 
territorial  expansionism.  Neither  accepts  the 
idea  of  staying  within  its  own  borders. 

1.  North  Korea 

46.814  square  miles. 

13.1  million  North  Koreans  get  no  oppor- 
tumty  for  self-determination. 

In  1945,  follovring  their  six-day  war  with 
Japan,  the  Russian  occupiers  of  North 
Korea  established  a  people's  government  com- 
posed of  Russian-trained  Communists. 

The  USSR  resisted  efTorts  to  reunite  Korea 
through  free  supervised  elections.  The  USSR 
in  1948  blocked  the  UN  from  holding  free 
elections  in  the  North.  In  contrast  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  whose  government  was 
elected  in  the  South  under  UN  supervision, 
the  USSR  established  the  "Democratic  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Korea"  In  the  North. 

2.  North  Korean  grab  for  South 

On  June  25.  1950,  the  Russian-Imposed  re- 
gime of  North  Korea,  with  large  scale  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  USSR,  tried  to  "bUtz"  the 
democratically  constituted  Republic  of  Korea 
(South  Korea).  The  UN  condemned  the  at- 
tack and  ordered  military  sanctions,  includ- 
ing a  UN  military  force  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sion. When  the  war  took  a  bad  t\im  for  the 
North  Koreans,  Communist  China  sent  mas- 
sive formations  of  "volunteers"  across  the 
Yalu  River  into  Korea. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  an  armistice  was 
reached  on  July  27.  1953.  About  70%  of  the 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  prisoners  refused 
to  be  repatriated  preferring  to  stay  In  South 
Korea  or  go  to  Taiwan. 

The  North  Korean  regime  persists  In  ter- 
rorism, subversion  and  border  attacks  against 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

3.  North  Vietnam  push  for  Indo-China 
Since  its  establishment  In  1954  under  the 
Geneva  Agreements,  North  Vietnam  has  never 
given  up  Its  goal  to  "umfy"  Vietnam  and 
eventually  all  Indo-Chlna  under  Its  control. 
Toward  this  end.  North  Vietnam  has  main- 
tained military  forces  and  political  cadres  in 
South  Vietnam,  liaos  and  Cambodia  to  over- 
throw the  established  governments. 

North  Vietnam  with  an  area  of  63,360 
square  miles  and  population  of  20  million 
is  seeking  to  subjugate  an  area  of  227,580 
square  miles  with  26.8  million  people. 

StTBVESSION 

1954 — Alter    signing    the    Geneva    Agree- 
ments, Hanoi  left  thousands  of  its  military 
and  political   cadres  In  South  Vietnam  to 
subvert  the  fledgling  republican  government. 
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1960 — ^Failing  In  efforts  to  topple  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  through  subversion, 
Hanoi  undertook  armed  struggles. 

1962 — ^After  at  least  five  years  of  armed 
hostilities  against  the  Kingdom  of  Laos, 
Hanoi  signed  the  Geneva  accords  which  were 
to  lead  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  that 
crisis.  However,  Hanoi  withdrew  only  thirty- 
seven  of  the  thousands  of  tnx)ps  it  had  in- 
filtrated into  Laos. 

INVASION 

1965 — Hanoi  began  to  send  reg^ular  North 
Vietnamese  Army  main  force  units  into 
South  Vietnam. 

1966 — Hanoi  began  to  occupy  and  build 
base  areas  in  Eastern  Cambodia. 

1966 — Hanoi  occupied  the  route  areas — 
soon  to  be  known  as  the  "Ho  Chi  trfinh 
Trail" — leading  Into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Laotian  Panhandle. 

1968 — Communist  forces  use  their  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  to  launch  Tet  Offensive. 

OOCUPA'nON 

1971 — North  Vietnamese  military  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  number  over  100,000;  those 
in  Laos  70,000;  those  in  Cambodia  about 
40.000. 

In  addition.  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
political  and  administrative  cadres  In  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  number  at 
least  80,000. 

CHINESE    COMMUNIST    TEKEITORIAL 
EXPANSION     SINCE     1950 

1.  Tibet  takeover 

In  October  1960,  Communist  China  oc- 
cupied Tibet  with  1.2  million  people  and  an 
area  about  twice  the  size  of  Texas. 

In  May  1961,  the  Communist  Chinese 
forced  the  Dalai  Lama  to  sign  an  agreement 
legalizing  "the  peaceful  liberation  of  'Hbet," 
and  making  him  a  virtual  figurehead. 

In  1969,  Communist  China  suppressed  sev- 
eral Hbetan  uprisings.  The  Dalai  Lama  and 
20,000  "nbetans  fied  to  India.  The  legal 
Tibetan  Government  was  forced  to  fiee.  Tibet 
was  shorn  of  its  last  shred  of  autonomy.  A 
puppet  administration  was  installed,  and 
Tibet  was  incorporated  into  China. 

2.  Cartographical  aggression 
In  1954,  the  Communist  Chinese  published 
a  textbook  with  a  map  of  China  showing 
large  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  "by 
right"  allegedly  belong  to  China.  The  map, 
purportedly  that  of  China  before  the  First 
Opium  War  (1839-1842),  Included  as  part  of 
China:  Burma,  Vietnam,  Korea,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Nepal,  Bhutan  and  Slkklm.  the  tSai- 
Itlme  Provinces  of  the  USSR  In  the  north, 
parts  of  Kirghizia,  Tadzhikstan,  Kazakhstan 
up  to  Lake  Balkhash,  and  Sakhalin. 

In  what  Mao  has  labeled  a  "war  on  pa- 
per," the  Chinese  Communists  disavow  the 
maps  from  time  to  time,  but  the  maps  are 
neither  corrected  nor  withdrawn. 

3.  Aggression  against  neighbors 

Communist  China  directly  and  indirect- 
ly has  sought  to  annex  or  establish  hegemony 
over  all  neighboring  territories  it  regards  as 
historically  Chinese  and  to  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  rival  powers,  whether  Communist 
or  non-Communist. 

Communist  China  supported  and  Joined  in 
North  Korean  aggression  into  South  Korea. 
In  1962,  Red  China  in  a  large  scale  assault 
on  India  established  control  over  strategic 
border  areas.  Including  the  Aksal  Chin  Plateu 
thus  securing  a  very  important  link  between 
Sinkiang  and  Western  Tibet. 

Communist  China  for  years  has  also  sup- 
ported communist  and  ethnic  minority  in- 
surgents in  northeastern  Burma,  northern, 
northeastern  and  southern  Tailand,  Malaysia, 
Laos,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Since  1968,  the  Communist  Chinese  have 
been  building  a  road  network  through  Com- 
munist-controlled northwestern  Laos  that 
could  extend  the  Yunnan  (China)  road  net- 


work significantly  in  the  direction  of  North- 
em  Thailand. 

CKiNESK  vs.  aovm  iicrauAUSM 
1.  Uao  claims  Soviet  territory 
"The  Soviet  Union  has  an  area  of  22.000,- 
000  square  kilometers  and  its  population  is 
only  220  million.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to 
this  allotment.  .  .  .  About  100  years  ago,  the 
area  to  the  east  of  (Lake)  Baikal  became 
Russian  territory,  and  then  Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk,  Kamachatka,  and  since  then 
other  areas  have  been  Soviet  territory.  We 
have  not  yet  presented  oiu  account  for  this 
list." — Mao  to  Japanese  Socialist  Parliamen- 
tary DelegaUon,  July   10,  1964. 

2.  JIToo  indicts  Soviet  imperialism 

"There  are  too  many  places  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  accordance  with  the 
Yalta  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
the  pretext  of  assuring  the  Independence  of 
Mongolia,  actually  placed  the  country  under 
Its  domination.  In  1954,  when  Khruschev  and 
Bulganin  came  to  Chma,  we  took  up  this 
question,  but  they  refused  to  talk  to  us. 
They  (I.e.  the  Soviet  Union)  also  appropriat- 
ed part  of  Romania.  Having  cut  off  a  portion 
of  East  Germany,  they  chased  the  local  In- 
habitants into  West  Germany.  Tbey  detached 
a  part  of  Poland,  annexed  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  gave  a  part  of  East  Germany  to 
Poland  as  compensation.  The  same  thing 
took  place  In  Finland.  The  Russians  took 
everything  they  could." — Mao  to  Japanese 
Socialist  Party  Parliamentary  Delegation 
July  10,  1964. 

3.  Peking  versus  Moscow 

"Their  (Soviet)  evil  hands  wUl  be  cut  off 
as  relentlessly  as  were  those  of  the  Indian 
reactionaries  when  they  invaded  China." 
Salfudln,  Chairman  of  the  Sinkiang  Uigbur 
Autonomous  Region,  Urumchl  Radio,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1904. 

"The  present  Soviet  Government  has  gone 
farther  than  the  old  tsars."  New  China  News 
Agency,  October  8,  1969. 

"The  Soviet  revisionist  renegade  clique  has 
grown  from  revisionism  Into  social  Imperial- 
Ism  .  .  .  The  Soviet  revisionist  social  Im- 
perialists, however,  directly  plunder  and  en- 
slave the  people  of  other  countries  by  means 
of  the  state  power  they  have  usurped."  New 
China  News  Agency,  April  21,  1970. 

"The  'Brezhnev  Doctrine'  Is  an  outright 
doctrine  of  hegemony  ...  A  socialist  com- 
munity Is  nothing  but  a  synonym  for  a  co- 
lonial empire  with  you  (the  USSR)  as  the 
metropolitan  state."  New  China  News 
Agency,  April  21,  1970. 

"They  have  stretched  their  arms  out  to 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Africa  and 
Latin  America  and  sent  their  fleets  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  In  their  atten-pt  to  set  up  a 
vast  Soviet  revisionist  empire  spanning 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America" — 
New  China  News  Agency,  April  21,  1970. 

"Social-imperialism  greedily  eyes  Chinese 
TerrtttM-y."  New  Chma  News  Agency,  July  31, 
1970. 

"Social-imperialism  will  never  abandon  its 
expansionist  ambitions."  New  China  News 
Agency,  July  31,  1970. 

SOVIET   VERSUS    CHINESE    IMPERIALISM 

1.  Soviets  condemn  Mao's  territorial  claims 
"Mao  Tse-tung  ...  is  not  only  claiming 
this  or  that  part  of  Soviet  territory,  but  is 
portraying  his  claims  as  part  of  some  'gen- 
eral territorial  question'.  We  are  faced  with 
an  openly  expansiomst  program  with  far- 
reaching  pretensions.  .  .  .  Maps  showmg  var- 
ious parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  neighboring  China  as  Chinese  ter- 
ritory continue  to  be  published  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  .  . 

"By  what  right  are  the  Chinese  leaders 
claiming  lands  that  do  not  belong  to  China? 
.  .  .  Indeed,  were  not  such  a  serious  question 
involved,  such  historic  arguments  could  not 
be  called  other  than  childish.  *: 
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"Have  tboee  who  question  the  Inclusion 
In  tbe  Soviet  Union  of  a  territory  of  more 
than  one  and  a  balf  million  square  kilom- 
eters oon«ldered  how  tbew  claims  will  be 
taken  by  tbe  Soviet  people  who  have  lived 
and  worked  on  this  land  for  several  genera- 
tions?"— Pravda.  September  2,  1964. 

2.   Soviet   view   of  Maoist   imperialism 

"The  Chinese  leaders  no  longer  even  at- 
tempt to  camotiUage  their  expansionist  as- 
pirations."— Pravda.  September  2,   1964. 

"The  appeals  for  so-called  territorial  Jus- 
tice can  only  be  taken  as  a  disguise  for 
imperialist  aggression.  .  .  .  Mao  Tse-tung's 
.  .  .  reasoning  about  the  unequal  division 
of  territories  is  only  a  new  edition  of  the 
theory  of  Lebensraum." — Radio  Moscow, 
September  6, 1964. 

"The  danger  that  China  presents  today 
comes  from  the  Ideology  and  war-monger 
politics  of  Maoism,  Just  as  the  danger  that 
was  formerly  represented  by  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  militarist  Japan  came  from  the 
ideology  and  p<diUcs  of  fascism. ' — Novosti 
commentator  Oeorgly  Oadyants  in  Paris  Le 
Monde.  AprU  2,  1969. 

"Peking's  poUcy  is  primarily  determined 
by  the  hegemonic  ambitions  of  Mao  Tae- 
t»mg  and  his  supporters." — Moscow  Novoye 
Vremya,  Jime  27.  1969. 

"They  use  popular  slogans  and  so-called 
revolutionary  methods  for  greater  effect  in 
order  to  attain  their  narrow  nationalistic 
goals." — Moscow  Radio.  March  21.  1970. 

"The  Chinese  leadership  has  openly  shown 
its  imwillingness  to  participate  in  any  po- 
litical acUvity  aimed  at  termlnaUng  the 
Vietnam  war.  .  .  .  The  Peking  leaders  hope 
the  bloody  war  in  Vietnam  wUl  be  carried 
on  forever." — Moscow  Radio,  March  28.  1970. 

"The  Chinese  leaders  do  not  want  to  relax 
their  poUcy  toward  Asia.  .  .  .  The  expan- 
sionist poUcy  of  the  Chinese  leaders  U  a 
grim  reality  to  the  Asian  peoples  "  Moscow 
Radio.  January  8,  1971. 

The  general  line  of  the  PRC's  foreign  pol- 
icy remains  ...  to  win  a  place  for  China 
as  a  world  power  capable  of  imposing  its 
decisions,  its  wUl  on  other  states.— Tass 
AprU  21,  1971. 

THX    UfPEaiAUSTS    CLASH 

Sinkiang 

"The  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
.  .  .  carried  out  large  scale  subversive  activi- 
ties against  Sinkiang.  enticed  and  coerced 
tens  of  thousands  Chinese  citizens  into  going 
to  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  ^read  lies  and  slan- 
ders .  .  .  distorting  the  history  of  Sinkiang  in 
Ml  attempt  to  undermine  the  unity  of  the 

Chinese  peoples  of  various  nationalities." 

New  China  News  Agency,  April  28,  1964. 

Have  the  Chinese  been  living  there  (in 
Sinkiang)  from  time  immemorial?  .  .  .  The 
Sinkiang  indigenous  populaUon  differs  sharp- 
ly from  the  Chinese  ethnically,  linguisti- 
cally .  .  .  Chinese  Emperors  conquered  them 
.  .  .  and  deprived  them  of  their  Independ- 
ence."— Khrushchev  to  Japanese  Parliamen- 
tary Delegation.  September  19.  1964. 

For  the  past  20  years  Peking  has  been  colo- 
nizing Sinkiang  with  Han  Chinese  to  secure 
its  claim  on  the  region  by  turning  the  indig- 
enous populations  into  a  minority. 

CHttTESX    COMiriTNIST   TKKBITORIAX. 
EXPANSION    SINCZ    leSO 

Expansion  of  Communist  power 
The  preceding  pages  reveal  but  one  aq>ect 
of  predatory  Communist  policy:    territorial 
expansion.  But  this  does  not  CMnplete  the 
Commiinist  record. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
also  have  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  subjugated 
many  more  millions  o*  people  and  many  more 
square  miles  without  clianging  a  single 
boundary,  Albania,  Cuba.  Bulgaria.  Hungary, 
east  Germany.  Outer  MongolU.  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  remaining  parts 
ot    Poland,    Bomania    and    Csechoalovakla 


stiU  lie  outside  formal  Soviet  or  Communist 
Chinese  borders.  But  they  are  no  longer  free 
or  sovereign  states;  they  are  in  the  "sodallat 
camp" — as  Moscow  and  Peking  label  it.  While 
they  exercise  varying  degrees  of  autonomy, 
they  have  been  reduced  for  the  most  part  to 
the  level  of  virtual  satellites.  The  continued 
existence  of  their  Communist  regimes  de- 
pends on  support  and  protection  by  the 
USSR,  Communist  China,  or  both. 

In  country  after  country,  the  same  methods 
were  used:  demonstrate,  agitate,  infiltrate, 
intimidate,  deceive,  subvert,  and  control. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  Soviet  Union  gave 
up  what  It  seized,  e.g..  the  leased  naval  bases 
of  Porkalla  and  Port  Arthur,  its  share  in  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  special  air,  com- 
mercial and  mineral  rights  in  Sinkiang.  In 
1946,  it  withdrew  its  mUltary  forces  from 
northern  Iran  after  stalling  for  six  months  in 
violation  of  its  treaty  commitments  and  after 
it  had  forced  a  crisis  in  the  UJf.  In  1955 
after  ten  years  of  occupation  and  eight  years 
of  negotiation  it  finally  agreed  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Austria.  Under  a  state  treaty 
Austria  was  reestablished  with  an  independ- 
ent and  democratic  government.  Here  and 
there  Communist  China  has  made  minor  bor- 
der adjustments  with  its  neighbors. 

But  neither  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commu- 
nist China  has  ever  granted  independence  to 
coimtries  once  under  their  control. 

In  practice  neither  the  Russian  nor  Com- 
munist Chinese  leadership  regard  their  cli- 
ent states  as  having  rights  to  self-determina- 
tion or  to  more  than  token  sovereignty. 

Albania,  like  tbe  other  Balkan  countries, 
after  World  War  U,  found  Itself  saddled  with 
a  Stalinist  regime.  Unable  to  resolve  differ- 
ences With  the  post-Stalin  leaders  of  the 
USSR,  the  Albanian  regime  put  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Communist  China,  its  sole 
supplier  of  essential  economic  aid. 

In  Bulgaria  the  Communist-run  Father- 
land Front  seized  total  power  and  suppressed 
all  opposition.  Bulgaria  remains  the  most  sub- 
servient puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Balkans. 

Cuba — Castro  took  over  January  1,  1959, 
and  waited  two  years  to  declare  that  he  was 
a  convinced  Marxist-Leninist  but  had  con- 
cealed this  in  order  to  consolidate  power. 
Castro  has  never  held  his  promised  elec- 
tions. Moscow  hastened  to  turn  Cuba  into 
a  center  of  communist  subversion  of  all 
Latin  America,  a  base  for  training  guerrilla 
fighters,  and  a  Soviet  missile  base  against 
the  United  States.  Only  the  courageous,  firm. 
and  prompt  action  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  forced  Khmschev  to  take 
the  nuclear  missiles  out  of  Cuba  and  end 
this  grave  danger  of  a  global  nuclear  con- 
flagration. Castro  supported  the  Soviet  1968 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  "It  was  unavoid- 
able", he  declared.  "It  has  absolutely  no 
legality,"  but  could  be  "explained  "  from  "the 
political  viewpoint."  Havana  Radio,  August 
24,  1968).  Castro  depends  on  tbe  USSR  to 
keep  his  economy  afloat. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  after  World  War  U  a 
"government  of  national  unity"  opened  the 
way  for  Soviet-trained  agents  to  occupy 
key  cabinet  poets.  As  soon  as  the  Com- 
munists had  an  iron  grip  on  the  police,  com- 
munications, armed  forces,  and  other  Im- 
portant sources  of  power,  they  overturned 
the  freely-elected  government.  When,  in  1968. 
the  Czech  Communist  (Dubcek)  regime 
went  "lH>«ral"  the  Soviet  Union  invaded. 

Hungary— Oyn  a  three  year  period  after 
World  War  n  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Russian  troops,  the  democratically  elected 
leaders  of  the  Hungarian  government  were 
picked  off  and  replaced  by  Communists. 
The  non-Communist  parties  were  atomized 
and  forced  Into  a  Communist-controlled 
front.  The  clergy  was  subjected  to  steady 
persecution.  When  the  Hungarian  people, 
including  CommunisU  sought  independence 
in  1956.  they  were  crushed. 
Poland  continues  to  live  under  the  Soviet 


shadow.  In  1948,  it  was  forced  by  Moaoow.  as 
was  Czechoslovakia,  to  refuse  MT»>iftH  ^^ 
Polish  "liberalization"  gained  after  1956  was 
soon  negated.  The  aftermath  of  1970  popular 
unrest  leaves  Poland  in  the  shadow  of  Soviet 
power.  Poland  has  no  foreign  policy  of  its 
own. 

Romania — ^Romania's  Stalinist  nationalist 
Conununist  regime  occasionally  exercises  a 
limited  measure  of  prudent  independence  in 
foreign  policy,  but  remains  in  the  grip  of  the 
USSR  through  the  country's  membership  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  COMECON  (CouncU  of 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance).  The  Romani- 
ans systematically  avoid  any  move  the 
Soviets  might  use  as  a  pretext  for  invoking 
the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine". 

The  regime  of  the  "Democratic  Republic" 
in  East  Germany  is  totally  dependent  on  the 
USSR  for  lU  existence. 

China's  Communists,  who  won  power 
largely  on  their  o«-n.  have  set  out  on  their 
own  imperialist  adventures  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  are  challenging  and  competing 
with  the  USSR  in  supporting  subversion  in 
Africa.  Latin  America,  and  parts  of  Asia. 
Communist  Chinese  imperialism  is  compet- 
ing with  Soviet  imperialism  for  control  of 
the  Asian  land  mass. 

In  Outer  Mongolia,  in  a  1945  "plebiscite," 
the  people  "voted"  483,291  to  0  to  become 
"independent."  This  meant  complete  separa- 
tion from  China  and  direct  subjugation  to 
Soviet  interests.  The  Outer  Mongolian  re- 
gime remains  a  faithful  puppet  of  Moscow. 

In  North  Korea  the  Soviet  Union  in  1948 
established  a  puppet  government  and 
equipped  the  North  Korean  army  which  (In 
June.  1950)  attacked  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  regime  depends  on  Moscow  and  Peking 
for  political,  military  and  economic  support. 

The  North  Vietnam  regime  remains  de- 
pendent on  Red  China  and  Moscow.  In  Indo- 
china North  Vietnam  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  imperialism  rooted  in  Communist 
Ideology. 

HERE  IS  THE  SOVIET  AND  COMMUNIST  CHINESE  RECORD  AS 
OF  1970 


Area 
(square  miles) 

Popu  alion 

(betore 

anneulion) 

Territories  annexed: 

Romanian  provinces 

Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

19.446 
18.353 
25.400 
22.059 

3,700.000 
1.122,000 
1,951.000 
2,957.000 

Northern  East  Prussia. .. 
Eastern  Crechoslovakia.. 

Eastern  Poland 

Finnish  provirKes 

5.418 
4.900 
70.000 
18.000 
64,165 
17.850 
S60.000 

1, 187, 000 

731,000 

11,800.000 

450,000 

Tinnu  Tuva 

Japanese  possessions... 
Tibet 

65,000 

433.000 

1,200,000 

ToUl 

825,591 

25,596,000 

Socialist  camp  dependencies: 

AllMnit 

Bulgaria 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Eastern  Germany 

EastBMlin 

11.100 
42.845 
•     44,218 
49,370 
41,500 
155 
35,919 

12a  632 
91.660 

604,090 
46,814 
63,360 

2, 019. 000 
8. 370. 000 
8.074.000 
14.362,000 
16. 100. 000 
1.100.000 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

Outer  Monfolia 

10.284.000 

32.207.000 

19.721.000 

1,174.000 

North  Korea 

13. 100. 000 

North  Vietnam 

20.000,000 

Total 

1,151,663 

146,511,000 

Total  anneiations  and 
dependencies 

Under  altKk: 

Cambodia 

Laos 

SouUi  VieinsM 

1.177,154 

69, 898 

91.429 
66.263 

227, 580 

..       2,204,134 

172,107,000 

6, 557, 000 
2.825.000 
17,404,000 

Total 

Grand  total 

26.786.000 
191,193.000 

While  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Communist  China 
and  their  offspring  have  relentlessly  pursued 
policies  of  swallowing  country  after  country. 
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the  free  world  has  sought  to  implement  tbe 
principles  of  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Prom  World  War  II  through  1970  sixty- 
eight  former  colonial  or  semi-colonial  areas 
have  exercised  self-determination  and  be- 
come  Independent   in  the   non-communist 


world.  They  bad  been  dependencies  of  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Denmark,  Kgypt.  France. 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands. 
New  Zealand,  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

These  new  nations  have  adopted  foreign 
policies  which  are  of  their  own  choosing  and 
making. 

NEW  INDEPENDENT  NATIONS  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 


The  following  page  lists  the  68  newly 
independent  states  (except  Rhodesia)  created 
ttirough  the  principle  of  self-determination 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  Their 
areas  and  population  (with  the  latest  avail- 
able figures)  are: 


Algeria 

Barbados. 

Botswana 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Rnpublic. 

Ceylon 

Chad- 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Equatorial  Guinas 

Fi)i 

Gabon 

The  Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guyana 

ketand 

India 

Indonesia..... 

Israel 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Kenya 

South  Korea 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Lesatho  (Basutoland) 

Libya 

Malagasy 

Malawi..- 


919, 352 

166 

238,605 

261,  721 

10,744 

69.898 

183. 381 

241.000 

25,332 

495,624 

132,000 

905,328 

3.572 

44.685 

10,830 

7,055 

103,000 

4,003 

92,100 

97,000 

83,000 

39,758 

,261,483 

735,268 

7,992 

127,520 

4,411 

37,738 

225, 100 

38,012 

6,178 

91,429 

4,015 

11,716 

679, 182 

228,000 

48,443 


Year  of 

Population   1 

ndepend- 

Former 

ence 

Control 

12,943,000 

1962 

French. 

251.000 

1966 

British. 

629,000 

1966 

Do. 

26,389,000 

1948 

Do. 

3,406,000 

1962 

Belgian. 

6.  557, 000 

1949 

French. 

5, 562, 000 

1960 

Do. 

1,518,000 

1960 

Do. 

11.964,000 

1948 

British. 

3.361,000 

1960 

French. 

826.000 

1960 

Do. 

16.730.000 

1960 

Belgian. 

621,000 

1960 

British. 

2,571,000 

1960 

French. 

286,000 

1968 

Spanish. 

519,000 

1970 

British. 

480,000 

1960 

French. 

357,000 

1965 

Britisll, 

8,376,000 

1957 

Do. 

3, 702, 000 

1958 

French. 

710,000 

1966 

British. 

200,000 

1944 

Danish. 

523,893,000 

1947 

British. 

112,800,000 

1949 

Dutch. 

2, 813, 000 

1948 

British. 

4,200,000 

1960 

French. 

1,900,000 

1962 

British. 

2,071.000 

1946 

Do. 

10,209.000 

1963 

Do. 

30,400,000 

1948 

Japanese. 

555,000 

1961 

British. 

2,825,000 

1949 

French. 

2,387.000 

1943 

Do. 

1,000.000 

1966 

British. 

1.869.000 

1951 

Italiah. 

6,643,000 

1960 

French. 

4,285,000 

1964 

British. 

Country 


Area 


Year  of 
Population   Independ- 
ence 


Former 
Control 


Malaysia      128,430  11,835,000  1957 

Maldivels 115  104,000  1965 

Mali                 478,640  4,900,000  1960 

Malta'         95  319.000  1964 

Mauretania      397.850  1.120.000  1960 

Mauritius            720,000  810,000  1968 

MortNXO 171.843  14,816,000  1956 

Nauru     -  8  6,053  1968 

Niger              489,062  3,909,000  1960 

Nigeria 356,574  62,650.000  I960 

PakisUn 365,432  109,520.000  1947 

Philippines 115,800  35.993,000  1946 

Rwanda            10,170  3,306,000  1962 

Senegal 76,104  3,685,000  1960 

Sierra  Leone 27,625  2,475.000  1961 

Singapore 225  2,004,000  1965 

Somalia 246.000  2,500.000  1960 

Southern  Yemen 111.080  1.146.000  1967 

Sudan 967,275  14,979,000  1956 

Swaziland    6,705  375,000  1968 

Syria             71.228  5,738,000  1944 

Tanzania  1 362,820  12,926,000  1961 

Togo                                  22,000  1,818,000  1960 

Tonga 270  81,000  1970 

Trinidad  and  tobaco 1.980  1,010,000  1962 

Tunisia 63,379  4,533,000  1956 

Uganda             93,981  8,133,000  1962 

UpperVolta  105,946  5,278.000  1962 

South  Vietnam 66,263  17,414,000  1954 

Western  Samoa 1,097  137,000  1962 

Zambia 290,586  4,144,000  1964 

Total... 13.223,124  1,153,452,053 


British 

Do. 
French. 
British. 
French. 
British. 
French 'Span- 
ish. 
Australian. 
French. 
British. 

Do. 
American. 
Belgian. 
French. 
British. 

Do. 
Italian,  Brit- 
ish. 
British. 
British. 

Egyptian. 
British. 
French. 
British. 
French. 
British. 

Do. 
French. 
British. 
Frencli. 

Do. 
New  Zealand. 
British. 


The  free  world  has  granted  independence 
to:  1,163,452.053  people  and  13,223,124  square 
miles  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
Chinese  have  subjugated  172.107.000  people 
and  1,977,254  square  mUes  and  are  seeking 
more. 

Who  is  the  imperialist? 

PaOCLAMATION    OF    COUNTT    OP    BUS 

Whereas,  Public  law  86-90  was  enacted  12 
years  ago  in  Congress.  This  law  establishes 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  in  so  doing,  our 
representatives  themselves  also  established 
that  we,  Americans,  do  not  bow  to  despotism 
whether  it  comes  from  the  Court  of  St. 
James  or  the  Kremlin  or  Peking;  and 

Whereais,  To-day  Communist  has  erected 
a  cruel  barrier  of  barbed  wire,  minefields, 
man-hunters,  bloodhounds  and  machine 
guns.  It  has  reestablished  colonialism  behind 
an  Iron  Curtain,  where  civilized  nations  latwr 
under  the  boot  of  tyranny.  The  same  ruthless 
armed  oppression  has  been  used  against  the 
open  resistance  In  Budapest  or  the  peaceful 
attempt  for  changes  In  Prague.  This  political 
oppression  and  economic  exploitation  of  the 
Captive  Nations  is  committed  in  the  name  of 
a  political  system  which  has  been  proven  to 
be  obsolete  and  reactionary.  Communism  at- 
tempts to  stabilize  its  system  through  tbe 
blood-shed  and  misery  of  others.  Fomenting 
small  wars  throughout  the  world  is  an  oft- 
used  strategy;  and 

Whereas,  The  peoples  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions look  to  us  for  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  help.  We  have  witnessed  that 
bridges  cannot  be  built  to  these  countries. 
Tbe  puppet  governments  of  Moscow  insist 
that  any  contact  with  the  West  and  freedom 
be  denied  their  people;  and 

Whereas,  We  should  ensure  that  these  pup- 
pet governments  receive  no  economic  help 
from  the  West.  To  this  end,  we  should  avoid 
buying  any  products  of  these  countries  be- 
cause the  hard  currency  so  acquired  by  these 


governments  is  used  to  subvert  our  own  free- 
dom. We  must  keep  In  mind  that  these  goods 
we  buy  were  denied  our  enslaved  brothers. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  B.  John  Tutuska.  County 
Executive  of  the  County  of  Erie,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  19-25,  1971,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  urge  the  citizens 
of  Erie  County  to  support  and  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Proclamation   or  Citt   or  Buffalo 

Whereas,  tbe  aggressive  and  overtly  hostile 
policies  of  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists 
have  led  to  subjugation  and  enslavement  of 
a  large  number  of  once  free  and  Independent 
nations;  and 

Whereas,  antple  proof  exists  that  these  un- 
willing captives  are  desiring  liberty  and  in- 
dependence from  their  captors  and  have 
proven,  time  and  time  again,  their  dissatis- 
faction with  their  fate;  and 

Whereas,  the  powerful  deterrent  these  na- 
tions constitute  with  their  passive  as  well 
as  active  resistance  by  checking  and  hamper- 
ing the  grandiose  sunbltlons  of  the  Commu- 
nist Imperialists  has  been  recognized  by  many 
experts;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  committed  to 
defend  freedom  and  peace  with  Justice  all 
over  the  world  because  by  such  stand  the 
preservation  of  our  own  hard-won  freedom 
Is  being  guaranteed;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  aspiring  peoples  of 
the  Captive  Nations  know  that  the  United 
States  is  the  stroiLghold  of  human  decency 
with  a  deep  dedication  toward  helping  others 
to  achieve  a  sovereign  life  and  Is  willing  to 
aid  others  at  a  great  cost  to  her  as  shown  in 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  of  July  of  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  urging  the 
citizens    of   our   great    country    to   observe 


said  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  activities 
and  rallies  and  expressing  their  moral  sup- 
port for  the  Just  aspirations  of  captive  peo- 
ples to  attain  a  full  measure  of  freedom  and 
independence. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Frank  A.  Sedita,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  18-24.  1971  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  to  Join 
with  their  fellow  citizens  In  observing  this 
week  with  appropriate  prayers  for  the  de- 
liverances of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated 
nations  the  world  over. 

Latvian    Information   Bulletin.    Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  JtJLT  1971 

BALTIC  CENOCIDK  DAT  RXMKMBEREO 

Thirty  years  ago  about  fifteen  thousand 
citizens  of  Latvia  were  arrested,  without 
prior  warning  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
by  armed  agents  of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 
They  were  loaded  into  previously  assembled 
cattle  cars  to  be  deported  to  forced  labor 
camps  in  northMH  Russia  and  Sllierla.  At 
the  loading  stations  husbands  were  sepa- 
rated from  wives  and  children,  to  be  sent 
to  different  destinations.  This  happened  June 
13.  1941.  Just  a  year  after  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics liad  been  forcibly  occupied  and  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Soviet  Union.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  and  Estonians  met  the 
same  fate.  During  the  first  year  of  the  So- 
viet occupation,  preceding  the  Nazi  invasion, 
altogether  some  125,000  Baits  were  deported 
or  executed  by  the  Soviet  secret  |>oUce.  After 
the  return  of  the  Red  army  by  the  end  of 
tbe  war.  mass  deportations  on  an  even  great- 
er scale  were  carried  out  in  1945,  and  again 
in  1949  in  the  wake  of  compulsory  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  the  Mos- 
cow occupants  had  to  cope  with  guerilla 
warfare,  particularly  in  Lithuania,  which 
was  put  down  only  in  1952.  E8tiznat.«  of  the 
Baltic  population  losses  during  Stalin's  rule 
range  around  fifteen  percent. 
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This  June,  the  thlrty-fflrst  annivCTsary  of 
the  Sonet  military  Invasion  of  tb«  Baltic 
Republic  (while  Russia  was  still  an  ally  of 
Nazi  Germany ) .  and  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  mass  deportations,  were  com- 
memorated In  the  United  States,  and  else- 
where In  the  free  world,  by  Baltic  descend- 
ants and  their  friends.  In  Washington.  D.C., 
a  Mass  was  held  on  Sunday.  June  13.  at  the 
Natonal  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  Joint  Baltic  Amer- 
ican Conunlttee.  The  service  was  attended 
by  Dr.  Anatol  Dtnbergs  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ka- 
Jeckas,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania. 

Also,  the  U.S.  Congress  devoted  attention 
to  these  tragic  events.  Nine  Senators  and 
thirty-one  ReiM^sentatlves  inserted  their  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June. 
We  present  below  a  few  selected  addresses. 

■»«*■»■    BT    ICEMBEXS    Or    THC    T7JS.    CONCKXSS 

Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.-Mich.) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  representatives  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Estonians 
living  In  the  United  States  Joined  Sunday  In 
commemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
mass  deportations  of  Baltic  peoples  to  slave 
labor  camps  by  the  Russians  in  1941.  With 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  RECORD  at  this  point 
a  description  of  the  church  service  at  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion which  marked  this  tragic  event  in  world 
history.  The  account  follows: 

A  church  service  conunemoratlng  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  mass  deporta- 
tions of  the  Baltic  peoples  to  slave-latMr 
camps  In  Siberia  was  held  on  Sunday,  June 
13.  at  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  celebrant  of  the  special  service  was 
Rev.  Father  Kazlmleras  Pugevlclus  of  Balti- 
more. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Joint  Baltic  Committee, 
representing  the  central  organizations  of 
Americans  of  Estonian,  Latvian  and  Lithua- 
nian descent,  explained  that  the  brutal  So- 
viet action,  commencing  on  the  night  of 
June  13,  1941,  left  deep  scars  and  bitter 
memories  among  the  Baltic  peoples  on  both 
sides  of  the  iron  curtain.  Concentration  camp 
victims  were  drawn  from  all  social  and  age 
groups,  the  Joint  Baltic  Committee  pointed 
out,  and  were  packed  into  cattle  cars  going 
to  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  where  most 
perished  under  the  inhuman  conditions. 

The  vast  scale  of  these  and  later  deporta- 
tions after  the  Second  World  War  was  em- 
phasized by  Ounars  Melerovics,  Dr.  John  B. 
Oenys  and  Gerhard  Bxischmann,  represent- 
ing over  a  million  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and 
Estonians  in  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  placed  conservative  esti- 
mates of  human  losses  by  Baltic  people  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps  to  be  In  excess 
of  fifteen  percent  of  the  population. 

The  Baltic  people  expressed  their  alarm  at 
current  Soviet  policies,  which  are  totalitarian 
cultural  genocide  tactics,  implemented  in  the 
name  of  russLfication.  They  hope  that  world 
opinion  will  be  reminded  by  Sunday's  cere- 
monies of  the  brutal  attempts  to  stamp  out 
the  Baltic  peoples'  national  Identity  and 
desire  for  self-determination.  The  resultant 
protests  to  the  Soviet  government  might 
stem  these  policies. 

The  consensus  was  unanimous  that  the 
plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples  today  was  very 
critical.  In  the  context  of  colonialism  vs.  self- 
government.  The  Committee  declares  that  the 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  recognized  by  our  gov- 
ernment and  many  other  nations.  This  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  all  international 
treaties  and  agreements  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Independent  Baltic  States 
governments!  (CJl.  6-1B-71) 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  {R.-Ill.) :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  mid-June  1040,  the  Soviet  Union 
overran  and  seized  the  nations  of  Lithuania, 


Latvia  and  Estonia.  Proud  peoples  fell  under 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  81 
years  later,  this  deplorable  occupation  con- 
tinues. The  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  have  not  regained  their  freedom. 

No  rational  man  would  suggest  that  the 
Baltic  States  should  be  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Theirs  are  independent  peoples  with 
important  cultures  and  rich  religious  herit- 
ages. For  31  years,  against  all  odds,  they 
have  struggled  to  maintain  their  customs  and 
traditions.  They  have  been  held  by  force,  but 
their  spirit  has  not  been  conquered. 

On  this  occasion  I  wotUd  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  concurrent  resolution — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416 — which  was 
agreed  to  by  this  body  on  October  22,  1966. 
In  that  resolution,  which  was  also  adopted 
by  the  House,  the  Senate  urged  that  the 
United  States  should  direct  the  attention  of 
world  opinion  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic  peoples  and 
to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
for  the  restoration  of  those  rights. 

Today  we  recall  and  reemphaslze  the  pro- 
visions of  that  resolution  so  that  all  may 
know  where  the  American  people  stand  on 
this  Issue.  (CJl.  6-15-71) 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muakie  (D.-Maine) :  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  tragedies  of  modem 
history  was  the  Invasion  and  subsequent  fall 
of  the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  on  this  day  31  years  ago.  The 
Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  immemorial.  The  sudden  extinction  of 
their  national  sovereignty  and  their  brutal 
absorption  Into  the  Soviet  Union  was  an  In- 
justice which  still  biims  In  the  memory  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  dispos- 
sessed peoples. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  recent  years  been 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  period  of  widespread 
colonialism  In  the  world.  Yet  we  sometimes 
forget  that  these  countries  of  the  Baltic  are 
still  colonies.  I  pray  that  they  might  some 
day  regain  their  Independence  and  freedom, 
and  that  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  area 
who  have  been  scattered  throughout  the 
world  can  return — and  find  once  again  their 
national  Identity.  (CJi.  6-16-71) 

Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffltha  (D.-Uich.):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  June  of  1940  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded the  Baltic  States  and  took  over 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Soviets  have  since  been  bent  on 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  national 
identity  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  and  helpless  citizens  have 
been  deported  to  live  In  exile  in  the  remote 
areas  of  Siberia.  And  yet.  throughout  all  this 
physical  terrorization  the  Baltic  peoples  have 
persistently  retained  their  will  to  resist  com- 
munism. The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  has  continuously  restated  this 
position. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Baltic  States,  I  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  courageous  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  The  unfor- 
tunate events  whose  anniversary  we  observe 
this  month  should  remind  us  once  again  that 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  these  peoples  are 
also  our  own.  They  should  remind  us  that  we 
must  continue  to  strive  for  a  free  and  peace- 
ful world  In  which  all  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  their  lives  as  they  choose. 
The  denial  of  freedom  to  the  Baltic  people 
is  Intolerable  and  a  blow  to  the  rights  of  all 
mankind.  (C.R.  0-16-71) 

Rep.  Edward  J.  Derwinaki  (R.-Itl.):  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Is  Genocide  Day,  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  mass  deportation  of  peo- 
ple from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to 
slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia  nnd  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  terrible  in- 
stance of  Communist  brutality  occurred  in 
1941,  shortly  before  National  Socialist  Ger- 
many's armed  forces  Invaded  Communist 
Russia,  Its  erstwhile  ally. 

The  three  Baltic  republics  had  enjoyed  a 


short-lived  freedom,  having  secured  their  in- 
dependence shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  only  to  lose  it  soon  after  the  National 
Socialists  and  the  Communists  collaborated 
to  trigger  World  War  11.  The  territory  of  the 
three  small  countries  was  Invaded  first  by 
Soviet  troops  and  then  by  their  Nazi  coun- 
terparts. 

Towards  the  end  of  World  War  n  when 
Soviet  troops  reoccupled  the  Baltic  States, 
the  U.S.S.R.  illegally  incorporated  these  three 
nations  into  its  structure,  an  action  which 
our  Government  has  never  recognized.  Since 
then,  the  Baltic  people  have  suffered  from 
the  collectivization  of  their  farms  and  the 
nationalization  of  their  Industries.  They 
have  suffered  religious  persecution  and  their 
children  have  been  subject,  through  Com- 
munist educational  Institutions,  to  Com- 
munist  brainwashing. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Estonians, 
Letts,  and  Lithuanians  were  shipped  from 
their  homelands  like  cattle,  to  be  replaced  by 
peoples  from  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire. This  wholesale  exchange  of  populations 
has  radically  altered  the  ethnic  compositions 
of   Estonia,   Latvia,   and   Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to 
invite  the  House's  attention  to  such  an 
occasion  as  Genocide  Day.  Unfortunately,  we 
must  take  note  of  it,  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  treat  the  Baltic  peoples 
as  colonials  to  be  exploited,  as  chattels  to 
be  exported,  and  as  inferior  creatures  to  be 
exterminated.  Genocide  Is  wrong,  no  mat- 
ter who  practices  it,  no  matter  who  the  vic- 
tims are,  and  regardless  of  whether  they  be 
many  or  few. 

However,  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
free  world  the  peoples  of  Estonian,  Lithua- 
nian, and  Latvian  origins  maintained  their 
traditional  civic,  cultural,  and  chur<:h  ot- 
ganizations  and  continue  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  their  enslaved  compatriots  held  cap- 
tive within  the  U.S.S.R.  The  legitimate 
spokesmen  for  the  Baltic  peoples  are  fotmd 
in  the  free  world  rather  than  the  Rus- 
sian puppets  In  the  three  so-called  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics.  I  am  confident,  &Ir. 
Speaker,  that  the  perseverance  of  the  Baltic 
people  will  triumph  over  communism  aud 
that  freedom  will  ultimately  be  restored  to 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  (CJl. 
6-14-71) 

THE  BALTIC  CONQTTZST 

Such  Is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  21,  1971.  We  re- 
print the  article  in  full: 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  states — Lithuana, 
Latvia  and  Estonia — have  been  recalling  a 
sad  anniversary.  It  was  in  mid-June  of  1940 
that  the  Soviet  Government  of  that  time, 
headed  by  Stalin  and  Molotov.  sent  ultimata 
to  these  then  independent  nations,  all  of 
which  had  binding  non-aggression  pacts  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Each  ultimatum  demanded  that  the  re- 
spective government  be  dissolved  and  re- 
placed by  one  satisfactory  to  Moscow,  and 
also  that  Soviet  troops  be  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  garrison  the  nation  so  addressed. 
Since  each  of  the  Baltic  nations  was  small 
and  weak  and  since  the  alternative  to  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ultimatum  was  armed  at- 
tack from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  govenunents 
surrendered.  A  few  weeks  later  "free  elec- 
tions" were  held  in  each  country  to  elect 
parliaments  which  "unanimously"  requested 
entry  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  entire  generation  has  grown  to  matur- 
ity since  this  aggression  took  place.  National 
independence  is  still  denied  the  Baltic  states. 
Moscow  has  persistently  endeavored  to 
achieve  Russlflcation  of  Lithuan*a,  Estonia 
and  Latvia  by  encouraging  migration  of  Rus- 
sians to  the  Baltic  area  and  by  trying  to 
force  domination  of  Russian  language  and 
Russian  culture. 

But  there  is  still  evidence — not  least  in  the 
complaints  of  Moscow's  gaiilelters  in  these 
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small  lands — that  the  desire  for  freedom 
along  the  Baltic  persists  even  now,  more  than 
three  decades  after  Stelin's  shameless  and 
brutal  conquest. 

LATVIA  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  LATEST  BOVIKT 
CENSUS 

The  Soviet  Central  Bvureau  of  Statistics  has 
now  published  more  detailed  reporu  of  the 
results  of  the  census  conducted  on  January 
16,  1970.  The  reports  refiect  population 
growth  during  the  preceding  decade,  and 
provide  figures  concerning  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  Soviet  pKjpulation  In  general, 
and  of  the  individual  Republics  In  partic- 
ular. It  ^>pears  that  of  the  total  population 
of  241.7  million,  only  129  mllUon  (63.2%)  are 
Russians,  while  112.7  million  (46.87o)  are 
non-Russians.  Of  the  latter,  most  numerous 
are  the  peoples  which  inhabit  the  western 


(European)  and  southern  (Asian)  frontiers 
of  the  USSR.  Their  territories  were  Invaded 
and  added  to  the  Russian  colonial  empire  In 
the  course  of  modem  history,  up  to  World 
War  n. 

As  for  the  Soviet-occupied  Baltic  Repub- 
lics, their  combined  population  has  increased 
from  6,001,000  in  1959  to  6,848,000  by  January 
1970.  The  population  increase  in  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  which  are  today  the  most  Indus- 
trialized regions  of  the  USSR,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  infiux  of  Russians  and  other  Soviet 
nationals,  while  in  Lithuania  the  ethnic  pro- 
portion of  the  population  has  changed  little 
since  1959.  The  profound  changes  in  the  eth- 
nic composition  of  Latvia's  p>opulation  since 
the  war  and  Soviet  invasion  is  Illustrated  by 
the  following  table,  based  on  the  Soviet  cen- 
sus of  1970,  and  the  last  census  of  independ- 
ent Latvia  conducted  in  1935. 


POPULATION  OF  LATVIA  AND  ITS  ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  (BETWEEN  1935  AND  1960) 


Nationalitir 


Number 


Utvians >'5|'SSS 

Russians ?9JSSS 

Others 271.000 

Total 1,951,000 


The  Soviet  census  shows  that,  while  Lat- 
vians Increased  during  the  last  decade  by  a 
mere  44,000  persons,  the  number  of  Russians 
In  the  same  period  increased  by  149,000.  Also, 
other  Soviet  nationalities,  such  as  Byelorus- 
sians, XTkralnians,  «md  others.  Increased  by 
78,000.  This,  of  course,  reflects  a  continuous 
flow  of  immigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union 
proper.  Furthermore,  the  census  rates  the 
total  number  of  Latvians  within  the  USSR  at 
1,430,000.  This  means  that  88,000  Latvians  are 
dispersed  in  the  USSR,  outside  the  Republic 
of  Latvia,  as  compared  to  102,000  in  1959.  In 
order  to  evaluate  this  decrease,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  census  takers  deter- 
mine nationality  In  accordance  with  the  test- 
imony of  the  persons  they  Interrogate.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  Latvians,  perma- 
nently settled  in  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Soviet  realm,  declared  themselves  to  be  Rus- 
sians for  reasons  of  expediency,  particularly 
In  cases  of  ethnically  mixed  marriages. 

In  the  Republic  of  Latvia,  98.1%  Latvian 
nationals  listed  their  mother  tongue  to  be 
Latvian,  and  only  45.3%  claimed  to  be  In 
full  command  of  the  Russian  language.  This 
Is  a  remarkable  indication  of  |>erslstlng  na- 
tionalism, considering  the  fact  that  about 
60%  of  Latvia's  population  Is  under  34  years 
of  age,  having  no  personal  recollection  of  in- 
dependent Latvia,  and  being  compelled  to 
learn  Russian  in  schools.  Other  points  of  in- 
terest; 62%  of  lAtvia's  Inhabitan  8  now  re- 
side In  towns,  and  only  38%  live  in  rural 
areas.  There  are  200,000  more  women  than 
men  in  Latvia,  this  obviously  being  due  to 
the  ravages  of  the  second  World  War. 

According  to  the  last  census  of  independ- 
ent Latvia,  ths  number  of  ethnic  Latvians  in 
1935  was  1,473,000,  or  77%  of  the  total  pci>u- 
latlon.  Compcu'ed  with  the  latest  Soviet  cen- 
sus. It  appears  that  there  are  fewer  people  of 
Latvian  nationality  in  Latvia  today  than 
there  were  35  years  ago,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  413,000,  mainly  due  to 
the  Immigration  of  Russians.  E^ven  though 
Innumerable  thousands  of  Latvian  citizens 
perished  during  the  war  and  the  years  of 
Nazi  occupation,  the  decline  in  number  of 
Latvian  nationals  since  1941  was  primarily 
due  to  repeated  mass  deportations  during  the 
reign  of  Stalin. 

Also,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Lat- 
vians managed  to  escape  from  renewed  Sov- 
iet atrocities  to  Western  Europe  toward  the 
end  of  the  war.  Most  of  them  have  subse- 
quently emigrated  overseas,  primarily  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Eng- 
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Number 

1970 

Paresnt 

Percwit 

Nsntwr 

Percent 

77.0 
10.6 
12.4 

1.298,000 
bS6.000 
239,000 

2,093,300 

62.0 
26.6 
n.4 

1.342.000 
70b, 000 
317,000 

56.8 
29.8 

13.4 

IOOlO 

100.0 

2,364,000 

100.0 

land.  While  being  loyal  citizens  of  their 
adopted  countries,  they  generally  adhere  to 
their  native  cultural  traditions  and  continue 
to  support  efforts  for  the  eventual  liberation 
of  their  homeland. 

At  home,  too,  the  majority  of  the  Latvian 
people  of  all  ages  (except  the  Moscow  con- 
trolled communists  and  their  followers)  re- 
sent the  denial  of  their  Inherent  right  of 
self-determination.  Persistent  passive  and  ac- 
tive resistance  of  premeditated  Russlflcation 
catises  the  Kremlin  and  its  communist  agents 
In  Latvia  great  concern. 

TAKHIMOVICH    AND    RIPS    RELEASB)    FROM    RIGA 
MENTAL  INHTITUTION 

This  Bulletin  carried  In  Its  July,  1969,  and 
January,  1970,  Issues  stories  about  the  ordeal 
of  two  Latlvlan  citizens,  Ivan  Yakhlmovich, 
and  nya  Rips. 

Takhimovich.  41,  a  Latvian  citizen  of  Po- 
lish nationality,  married  and  the  father  of 
three  small  children,  was  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  in  good 
standing.  Though  being  a  philologist  by  edu- 
cation, he  chose  In  1960  to  assume  chair- 
manship of  a  collective  farm  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Latvia.  In  1964  Komsomolskafa 
Pravda  (Young  Communist  Truth)  pub- 
lished a  laudatory  article  about  him,  calling 
him  "hardworking,  honest  and  fair,  a  man 
who  worries  more  about  his  collective  farm 
than  he  worries  about  himself." 

But  in  1968,  having  lost  his  Idealistic  belief 
in  the  Infallibility  of  the  Party  of  Lenin,  he 
participated  with  other  dissenters  in  de- 
nouncing the  unfair  trials  of  Soviet  writers 
and  intellectuals,  oppression  of  minority  na- 
tions, and  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
As  a  result,  he  was  stripped  of  his  Kolkhoz 
chairmanship  and  expelled  from  the  Party. 
But  this  did  not  make  him  change  his  views. 
In  early  1969,  Yakhlmovich,  anticipating  his 
Imminent  arrest,  published  an  open  letter, 
dated  March  24  and  addressed  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  denotmcing  violation 
of  human  rights  and  demanding  freedom  of 
speech.  He  concluded  his  appeal  by  saying: 
"The  strong  and  mighty  of  this  world  are 
dominant  only  as  long  as  we  are  on  our 
knees.  Let  us  arise!" 

Yakhlmovich  was.  as  he  anticipated,  ar- 
rested on  March  25.  1969,  and  was  subse- 
quently confined  to  a  Riga  mental  hospital. 
According  to  the  latest  news,  he  was  released 
in  May  of  this  year.  But  nothing  is  known 
about  the  present  state  of  hU  mental  and 
physical  health,  nor  what  happened  to  his 
family. 


tlya  Rips,  a  gifted  mathematics  student  of 
the  Latvian  University  and  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  physician,  set  fire  to  himself  on 
April  13,  19M,  at  the  LatvUn  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  Riga.  By  this  dramatic  attempt 
at  self-immolation  he  protested  the  denial  of 
permission  to  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  and  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
flames  which  enveloped  his  garments  were, 
however,  put  out  by  a  group  of  passing 
sailors,  and  a  policeman  delivered  his  burned 
and  beaten  body  to  a  hospital,  where  he 
eventually  recovered.  He  was  thereafter 
placed  in  the  same  Riga  mental  institution 
where  Yakhlmovich  had  preceded  him  by  a 
few  weeks,  though  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
two  ever  met  face  to  face.  However,  both 
were  released  about  the  same  time  two  years 
later.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Orisba 
Feigin,  the  bemedaled  former  Soviet  army 
major  of  World  War  n,  who  this  February 
was  unexpectedly  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  also  underwent  examination  of  his 
mental  health  in  the  same  Institution. 

The  latest  Soviet  underground  issue  of 
Chronicle  of  Current  Events,  No.  18,  carried 
a  chlUing  story  of  a  mental  clinic  by  a  Rus- 
sian inmate,  Vasily  Chemyshov,  after  his  ar- 
rest in  March,  1970.  The  story  tells  of  the 
application  of  mind  distorting  drugs  to  some 
"incurable"  political  prisoners  locked  up  in 
"special"  mental  Institutions. 

KOBE  NEWS  ABOirr  LATVIAN  JEWS 

On  May  27,  four  Latvian  Jews  were  con- 
victed at  a  closed  trial  In  Riga.  The  court 
imposed  prison  sentences  of  one  to  three 
years.  Soviet  news  agency  Toss  said  the 
"criminal  group"  had  been  convicted  for  re- 
printing "anti-Soviet  publications  from  Tel 
Aviv  and  duplicating  other  slanderous  ma- 
terials." The  nature  of  the  "slanderous"  ma- 
terials was  not  revealed  by  Toss.  One  of  the 
convicted  persons  was  Ruth  Alexandrovlch,  a 
23-year-old  nurse.  Her  mother,  Rivka  Alex- 
androvlch, who  had  been  previously  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  was  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  In  the  United  States,  said 
that  her  daughter's  fiance,  Isal  Averbukh. 
also  of  Riga,  had  been  arrested  jtist  before 
the  trial  and  sentenced  to  15  days  In  jail 
for  "hooliganism."  The  real  reason  for  his 
confinement,  obvlotisly,  was  to  prevent  him 
from  demonstrating  against  the  unjust  trial. 

The  Jewish  Week-American  Examiner, 
Washington,  D.C.,  carried  in  its  May  27  edi- 
tion a  story  by  Victor  U.  Bienstock  of  the 
testimony  of  a  Riga-bom  Jew,  Avraham  Feld, 
on  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Feld,  who  had  managed  to  emigrate  from 
Riga  to  Israel  18  months  ago.  was  on  a  speak- 
ing tour  in  the  United  States.  Before  his  de- 
parture from  Latvia,  Feld  was  arrested  six 
times  on  various  charges.  Concerning  Jews 
In  the  Baltic  States,  Bienstock's  story  has 
this  to  say: 

"Feld  .  .  .  draws  attention  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  situation  of  Jews  In  Russia 
proper  and  the  Baltic  states.  In  the  latter — 
m  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia — he  points 
out,  there  was  rich  and  full  Jewish  life  until 
the  Russians  overran  the  republics  30  years 
ago  and  made  them  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  occupation  and  annexation  put  an 
end  to  the  flourishing  Jewish  ciiltural  and 
religious  life  there  and  Jews  who  wanted  to 
live  as  Jews  concluded  that  they  could  only 
do  so  if  they  emigrated.  Proportionately, 
there  has  been  less  Integration  and  absorp- 
tion of  Baltic  Jews  than  of  Russians. 

"When  the  Russians  occupied  Riga.  Feld 
said,  there  was  a  Jewish  population  there  of 
60,000.  Today,  there  are  about  35,000  includ- 
ing the  thousands  who  moved  into  the  capi- 
tal from  the  provinces.  The  great  majority 
of  them — unlike  the  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia 
who  have  been  cut  off  from  Jewish  life  since 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution — still  are  Yiddish- 
speaking,  are  versed  in  Yiddish  culture  and 
have  some  religious  background,  he  said  .  .  . 

"The  great  majority  of  them  want  to 
leave."  he  asserted,  "and  that  U  probably 
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true  of  the  Jews  In  all  tbe  Baltic  states.  They 
have  more  Tiddishkelt  and  more  national 
feeling  than  the  Jews  In  Russia." 
According  to  Jewish  Week,  July  1 : 
More  than  80  Jews  who  staged  public  hun- 
ger strikes  In  Moscow  and  Riga  to  protest 
denial  of  exit  permits  to  Israel  ended  their 
demonstrations  under  the  threat  of  arrest. 
One  group  of  33  Jews  from  Riga  and  Wilna 
staged  their  48-hour  strike  in  the  Moscow 
Central  Post  Office,  while  60  others  engaged 
in  a  similar  demonstration  in  Riga.  The  Riga 
and  Wilna  Jews  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  was  presented  to  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  by  Toeef  Tekoah,  Israel 
Ambassador  to  the  UN. 

The  Soviet  census  of  January.  1970,  listed 
the  number  of  Jews  living  in  the  Baltics  by 
the  end  of  1960  as  follows:  37.000  in  Latvia; 
24,000  in  LithuanU;  and  5,300  in  EstonU. 

1  WtNlUlH    ANNTTAI.   OONCaESS    OF   THX   AMKRI- 
CAN  LATVIAIf  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Latvian  Association  In  the 
United  States  assembled  for  Its  20th  annual 
congress  on  May  21-23  In  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  The  Association  (founded  in  1951 
in  Washington,  DC.  by  immigrants  of  Lat- 
vian descent,  most  of  whom  had  entered  the 
United  States  after  the  war  on  the  basis  of 
the  Displaced  Persons'  Act  of  1948)  repre- 
sents today  about  two  hundred  organizations 
of  American  Latvians  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  Congress  elected  a  new  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, most  of  whom  had  served  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Oldis  Grava  was  again  elected 
president,  and  Gunars  Melerovics,  deputy 
president.  Dr.  Dgvars  J.  Spilners,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  ALA,  de- 
scribed the  alms  of  the  Association  in  a  press 
release  as  follows: 

"American  Latvian  Association,  uniting 
about  two  hundred  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  has  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote welfare,  good  citizenship,  education 
and  cultural  life  of  Americans  of  Latvian 
heritage.  However,  as  long  as  Latvia  is  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  force,  it  has  the  additional 
responsibility  to  inform  the  world  of  the 
conditions  in  Latvia  and,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  Latvians  in  their  occupied 
homeland  uncensored  news  on  happenings, 
-  cultural  life  and  ideas  in  the  outside  world, 
as  well  as  In  the  Baltic." 

The  Congress  received  messages  from  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  William  O.  Millkan, 
Governor  of  Michigan.  Also,  diplomatic  rep- 
reeentatlves  of  Lithuania  and  Estonia,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kajeckas  and  Mr.  Ernst  Jaakson,  sent 
their  greetings.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Represenu- 
tlve  of  IkUchigan  and  minority  leader  of  the 
XJS.  House,  addressed  the  assembly  in  per- 
son, as  did  Robert  Boelens,  Mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Dr.  Anatol  Dlnbergs,  Charge 
d'AlIairee  of  Latvia. 

The  congress  authorized  Dalnis  Rudzitls, 
the  chairman,  to  send  telegrams  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Vice  President  Agnew,  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Hillebrand.  expressing  hope  that  con- 
tinuous American  moral  support  of  the  aspi- 
ration* for  self-determination  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  wUl  precipitate  their  eventual  lib«u- 
tion  from  the  Soviet  colonial  yoke. 

The  Department  of  State  conveyed  the 
following  reply  on  behalf  of  the  President: 

DEPAmTMENT  OV  STATE, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  4. 1971. 

Dear  Mr.  RTWKma:  President  Nixon  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  telegram 
expressing  the  views  of  the  20th  Annual 
Congreos  of  The  American  Latvian  Aaaocia- 
tlon  In  the  United  States  held  recenUy  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  President  deeply  appreciates  your  loyal 
support  and  your  dedication  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Ab  you  know  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtea  with  re^>ect  to  Latvia  and  the  other 


Baltic  State*  supporU  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  their  pec^les  and  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  Just  aspirations  for  a  free 
and  Independent  national  existence.  Our  at- 
titude and  actions  have  been  consistent  with 
this  policy,  as  we  have  never  recognized  the 
forcible  lnc<Hporation  of  these  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  You  can  rest  assured  that  we 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  this  policy. 
Sincerely. 

(S)     W.  D.  Blair,  Jr. 

WiLUAM  D.  Blair,  Jr., 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Public 
Again. 

Mr.  DaINIS  RtTDZITU. 

President,  Twentieth  Annual  Congress  of  the 
American  Latvian  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dr.  Anatol  Dlnbergs,  Charge  d'AfTaires  of 
Latvia,  concluded  his  brief  address  by  em- 
phasizing that  history  is  basically  a  record 
of  people  and  nations  striving  for  freedom. 
Justice  and  peace,  in  opposition  to  the  horrid 
forces  of  imperialism.  Such  Ideals  guided  the 
Latvian  nation  during  its  Independent  life, 
and  they  are  not  lost  today  under  oppressive 
Soviet  control.  That  is  what  disturbs  the 
Moscow  Installed  Latvian  communists,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  constant  complaints  about 
prevailing  'bourgeois-nationalism."  For  this 
they  blame  "malevolent"  propaganda  of  the 
"ringleaders"  of  emigre  organizations  in  the 
West,  including  the  American  Latvian  Asso- 
ciation. 

To  be  singled  out  by  the  Communist  func- 
tionaries in  such  a  manner  is  in  itself  a  sign 
of  distinction  and  it  also  confirms  that  the 
Latvian  Nation  has  not  lost  Its  Identity  and 
continues  to  strive  for  the  restoration  of  Its 
Independence. 

The  Captive  Nations:   Our  Unrxcocnizeo 

Allies  Against  Comhunisik 
(Address  by  Walter  Dushnyck,  of  New  York, 
delivered  on  July  14,  1971,  at  the  Klwanis 
Club  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  observance  of  "Captive  Nations  Week") 
Mr.  Chairman,  Friends  of  Captive  Nations, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  the  outset  of  my 
talk  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  inviting  me 
here  and  allowing  me  to  share  some  thoughts 
and  observations  with  you  on  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
from  July  18  to  24.  1971  is  being  held  on 
the  basis  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  (Public  Law  86-90),  which  became 
effective  as  the  law  of  the  land  twelve  years 
ago,  when  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
Issued  the  first  Presidential  Proclamation, 
calling  on  the  American  people  to  observe 
such  a  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  The  law  further  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "to  Issue  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  lndep>endence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  .  .  ." 

This  law  was  very  specific  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "captive  nations ",  when  it 
stated: 

"Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggresElon  to  the  subjugation  of  he 
national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Uthuanla,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  Eaat 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  "nbet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  others.  .  .  ." 

Each  year.  Captive  Nations  Week  has  pro- 
vided a  suitable  framework  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  their  brethren  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  in  Asia,  who  are  held  In  cap- 
tivity by  the  Communist  regimes.  Nation- 
wide observances,  preceded  by  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamations  by  the  President 
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and  by  Governors  and  Mayors  of  many  states 
and  cities,  offer  Americana  a  renewed  oppor- 
tunity for  manifesting  their  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations,  deprived  of 
their  inalienable  rights  to  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  by  their  Commimist  enslavers 

Captive  Nations  Week  In  1971  Is  being  ob- 
served amid  a  series  of  internal  events  and 
developments  In  America  which  distract  the 
attention  of  the  American  people.  With  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnamese  captivity,  the  disarma- 
ments talks  with  the  Soviet  Union;  to* 
break-down  of  law  and  order  in  the  United 
SUtea,  rampant  inflation  and  the  general 
loosening  of  the  American  patriotic  stance- 
all  this  Is  not  necessarily  conducive  to  a 
spirited  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  their  unending  quest  for 
freedom  and  national   Independence. 

But  the  issue  of  the  captive  nations— 
whether  our  policy-makers  recognize  it  or 
not — is  closely  connected  with  our  national 
security  and  our  power  to  survive  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation  and  a  leader  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

THE  soviet  empire  VS.  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  order  to  properly  assess  and  appreciate 
the  problem  of  the  captive  nations,  we 
should  not  fall  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  empire,  which  Is  regarded 
by  some  of  our  liberal  writers,  professors  and 
even  some  statesmen  as  a  "federation"  not 
unlike  our  own  United  SUtes.  They  ad- 
vance all  sorts  of  "theories"  to  Justify  their 
belief  that  Russian  Communism  has  mel- 
lowed to  the  point  that  true  and  sincere  coex- 
istence with  the  United  States  Is  Just  around 
the  comer.  They  further  claim  that  the  era  of 
complete  sovereignty  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Therefore,  they  urge,  we  should  not  prod  the 
Soviet  Union  about  Its  captive  nations,  be- 
cause that  would  mean  "Interference"  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  a  federative  union, 
as  It  claims  to  be.  Its  growth  and  develop- 
ment came  about  through  ruthless  conquests 
and  aggressions  against  smaller  and  weaker 
neighbors,  which  had  been  subjected  to  a 
brutal  process  of  Russificatlon  and  Sovietlza- 
tton.  Contrary  to  the  accepted  popular  view, 
the  USSR  Is  not  a  homogeneous  nation,  but 
a  conglomeration  of  an  impressive  number 
of  alien  nations  and  peoples  which  are  kept 
by  force  under  Soviet  Russian  control  and 
domination. 

Out  of  some  235.000,000  people  in  the  So- 
viet Union  today,  more  than  half  are  non- 
Russian.  In  1020,  after  the  Soviet  regime  was 
firmly  established,  the  Kremlin  re-conquered 
such  non-Russian  nations  as  Ukraine,  Bye- 
lorussia, Georgia,  Armenia,  Turkestan,  Azer- 
baijan although  It  had  previously  recog- 
nized the  Independence  of  these  countries. 
Finland,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Po- 
land had  escaped  the  Soviet  Russian  Imperi- 
alistic claws,  but  not  for  long.  In  1940  the 
three  Baltic  States  were  forcibly  incorporated 
into  the  USSR,  and  after  World  War  n  the 
Kremlin  succeeded  in  imposing  its  totalitar- 
ian rule  on  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungar>-. 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Albania,  East  Germany, 
and,  for  a  while.  Yugoslavia.  Moscow  annexed 
Northern  East  Prussia  to  the  USSR,  and  gave 
Russian  names  to  such  German  historic  cities 
as  Koenlngsberg  (Kaliningrad),  Tilsit  (So- 
vetsk)  and  Insterburg  ( Chernyakhovsk ) .  It 
also  grabbed  a  few  provinces  of  Finland — Vy- 
borg, the  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga,  the  SaUa 
and  Kalastaja-Saarento  regions. 

In  Asia  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  com- 
munist rule  on  Outer  Mongolia,  Tannu  Tuva, 
the  former  Japanese  possessions  ot  Southern 
Sakhalin  and  the  Kurtles  Islands.  North  Ko- 
rea, North  Vietnam  and  Tibet.  Red  China 
was  originally  controlled  by  Moscow,  but 
lately  Mao  Tse-tung  has  been  asserting  him- 
self as  a  "leader  of  world  communism",  and 
has  opposed  the  Kremlin  leaders.  In  our 
own  Western  Hemisphere,  Moscow  has  its 
springboard  in  Castro's  Cuba. 
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Thus,  without  oountlng  the  original  cap- 
tive nation*  which  Moeoow  conquered  in 
1020,  the  Soviet  Union  has  annexed,  since 
1945  a  total  of  1.977,154  square  miles  of  for- 
eign territories  with  172,107,000  alien  peo- 
ple. Under  attack  now  are  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

In  short,  this  is  the  record  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  expansion.  But  the  So- 
viet leaders,  who  frequently  assail  "Ameri- 
can imperialism  and  aggression,"  have  the 
gall  to  pride  themselves  on  their  "liberal 
policy"  toward  other  nations.  On  June  20, 
1967  Pravda  of  Moscow,  reported  a  state- 
ment of  Alexel  Kosygln,  Soviet  Prime  Min- 
ister, made  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  takeover  in  Russia,  In  which  he  said: 
"In  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  respected  all  other  nations, 
great  as  well  as  small.  Every  nation  is  en- 
tlUed  to  establish  an  Independent  national 
state  of  its  own  . . ." 

In  December.  1965.  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko.  speaking  on  his  reso- 
lution In  the  United  Nations,  stated: 

"No  state  has  the  right  to  Intervene  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
in  the  Internal  and  external  affairs  of  any 
other  state.  Consequently,  armed  interven- 
tion and  all  forms  of  Interference  of  the 
state  or  against  Its  political,  economic  and 
cultural  elements  are  condemned  .  .  ." 

These  declarations  of  Kosygln  and  Gro- 
myko were  obviously  false,  for  it  did  not  de- 
ter the  Soviet  government  from  sending  the 
Red  Army  to  Invade  and  occupy  its  "social- 
ist" satellite,  Czechoslovakia,  In  August  1968, 
Just  as  It  had  done  during  the  uprisings  In 
Hungary  In  1956. 

Furthermore,  the  grim  record  of  the  So- 
viet Union  proves  that  It  has  constantly 
broken  Its  treaties,  agreements  and  proto- 
cols, all  of  which  are  merely  means  to  achieve 
Its  Imperialistic  objectives.  More  than  130 
years  ago,  a  famous  French  aristocrat,  Adol- 
phe  de  Custlne,  a  trained  political  observer 
and  one  graced  with  a  broad  knowledge  of 
political  and  cultural  developments,  went 
on  a  visit  to  Russia.  Anticipating  many  mod- 
ern Intellectuals — Koestler.  Glde.  SUone — de 
Custlne  went  to  Russia  as  to  a  "promised 
land."  He  toured  the  country  and  talked  to 
the  Czar  and  bis  court  nobles.  In  order  to 
Impress  him,  the  Russians  treated  him  to 
pageantry,  military  parades  and  religious 
ceremonies.  But  he  returned  to  France  at  the 
end  of  1839  wholly  disillusioned,  saying  that 
he  was  duped  by  the  "god  that  failed."  And 
he  stated: 

".  .  .  They  (Russians)  mean  to  seize  by 
armed  force  the  countries  accessible  to  them: 
and  thence  to  oppress  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  terror  .  .  ." 

This  gifted  French  observer  ably  assessed 
the  essence  of  Russian  politics.  General 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Moscow  and  former  CIA  Director,  who 
wrote  a  preface  to  de  Custlne's  book  in  1961, 
stated  that  the  parallels  between  de  Custlne's 
Russia  and  the  present  Soviet  Union  are  both 
vivid  and  ominous:  the  merciless  despotism, 
fear  of  the  secret  police,  the  political  pris- 
ons, the  purges,  "confessions,"  censorship 
and  slavery,  the  rewriting  of  history  and, 
above  all,  tbe  same  appetite  and  urge  for 
world  conquest. 

CAPTIVE    nations A    POWEBTUI.    DETERRENT    TO 

WORLD   CONQtrXST 

The  presence  of  the  captive  nations  In  the 
USSR  and  Its  peripheral  empire  constitute 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  Soviet  plans  of  world 
conquest.  The  Kremlin  leaders  are  greatly 
annoyed  and  Irritated  because  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  "Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution"  In  1059.  The  Resolution  has  been 
denounced  and  vilified  by  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers, In  the  press  and  over  the  radio,  as  a 
"cold  war"  Instrument  and  "subversion"  of 
the  "peaceful  Soviet  paradise." 


Yet,  at  the  same  time  the  Kremlin  leaders 
Incessantly  propagate  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation," which  are  primarily  directed  against 
the  VS.  and  Its  allies.  The  newly-emerging 
Independent  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
Indeed,  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  are 
under  perpetual  barrage  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, aimed  at  converting  these  peoples  to 
the  Soviet  viewpoint  and  lu  political  philos- 
ophy. Propaganda  Is  followed  by  concrete  So- 
viet deeds  of  support:  weapons  and  other  mil- 
itary equpment  necessary  for  guerrilla  fight- 
ers. Most  of  the  so-called  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  are  inspired  Ideologically  and  sus- 
tained militarily  by  the  arms  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites. 

THE     PLIGHT     OF     THE     CAPTIVE     NATIONS 

In  enacting  the  "Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution"  twelve  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress was  far-seeing  In  defining  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  captive  nations.  It 
knew  that  the  great  masses  of  discontented 
people  inside  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  un- 
dermine the  power  and  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist empire.  We  all  know  that  during  the 
German-Soviet  war  In  1941  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  troops  went  over  to  the 
German  side;  the  clvlUan  population  of 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  the  Baltic  States,  the 
Caucasus,  and  elsewhere  welcomed  the  Ger- 
man armies  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  libera- 
tors, because  so  powerful  was  the  hatred  of 
Soviet  Russian  domination  under  Stalin  that 
even  Nazi  Germany  looked  to  those  captive 
peoples  as  a  benevolent  messenger  of  salva- 
tion. It  was  only  when  the  Nazis  began  their 
stupid,  senseless  and  Inhuman  barbarities 
that  these  same  peoples  turned  against  the 
new  dictatorship. 

The  Kremlin  leaders  know  well  that  in  any 
major  confrontation  with  the  United  States 
and/or  Red  China,  the  USSR  will  be  exposed 
to  the  assault  of  freedom  forces  from  abroad. 
They  know  that  they  cannot  ccmunlt  their 
multi-national  armies  in  any  major  war  with 
the  West,  because  these  armies  will  be  un- 
dermined by  mass  defections  and  desertions 
to  the  side  of  the  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  this  will  be  the  case  is  borne  out  by 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  at  hand. 

(1)  Opposition  of  Intellectuals:  In  the 
first  place,  the  Soviet  Union  U  plagued  with 
a  number  of  unbridgeable  weaknesses.  There 
is  a  growing  unrest  and  rebellion  of  intellec- 
tuals, both  In  Russia  proper,  and  in  the  non- 
Russian  republics.  We  all  heard  of  such 
names  as  Slnyavsky,  Daniel,  Amalrlk,  Grl- 
gorenko,  Sakharov,  Solhenltsyn  who,  in  their 
underground  writings,  had  assailed  Soviet 
tyranny  and  have  demanded  more  personal 
freedom  and  less  police  control. 

(2)  In  Ukraine,  this  anti-Communist  op- 
position has  a  mass  character,  because  unlike 
their  Russian  opponents,  the  Ukrainians  fight 
against  the  Russificatlon  of  the  Ukrainian 
leoiguage  and  culture,  as  well  as  against  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  the  Communist  Party, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Ukraine  and  other  non- 
Russian  republics.  Is  a  party  Imposed  by 
Moscow.  In  the  last  7-8  years  some  300 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  have  been  arrested, 
tried  and  sentenced  in  Ukraine.  Most  of  these 
people  were  young  people — In  their  mld-thlr- 
tles,  and  all  were  the  product  of  the  Soviet 
system.  Among  the  better  known  Ukrainian 
fighters  for  freedom  are  Vyacheslav  Chomo- 
vll,  Valentyn  Moroz,  Syvatoslav  Karvansky, 
Ivan  Kandyba,  Ivan  Dzyuba  and  others. 
Some  of  them  were  arrested  for  reading  the 
books  on  Ukrainian  history,  published  out- 
side Ukraine;  others,  for  disseminating  copies 
of  Pope  John  XXm'B  encyclical,  Pacem  in 
Terris,  and  the  address  of  the  late  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  which  he  delivered 
during  the  unveiling  in  Washington,  D.C.  of 
the  sUtue  In  honor  of  the  Ukrainian  poet 
Taras  Shevchenko  In  June,  1964. 

(3)   The  same  repressions  against  restive 
non-Russian  peoples  are  conducted  in  Lith- 


uania, Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia,  and  the 
Caucasus; 

(4)  We  are  witnessing  the  systematic  de- 
fections from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain: 
Svetlana  Allelugena,  ballerina  Alice  Markova, 
Soviet  top-ranking  nuclear  scientist  Nnaotole 
Fedoseyev,  writer  Anatole  Kuznetsov;  only  a 
few  days  ago  some  15  Polish  tourists  tried  to 
escape  from  Yugoslavia  to  Italy;  we  have 
weekly  defections  of  Hungarians  and  Czechs 
to  Austria  and  Germany.  All  this  indicates 
most  convincingly  the  restlessness  of  the 
captive  people  in  the  Soviet  communist  em- 
pire and  their  desire  to  live  In  freedom. 


LACK  or  WESTERN  RESPONSE 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  Western 
world,  which  prides  Itself  on  upholding  the 
general  principles  of  freedom  and  emanci- 
pation should  continue  to  be  so  oblivious  to 
the  plight  and  suffering  of  these  "impeoples" 
(the  captive  nations)  of  the  Russian  com- 
munist empire. 

In  the  past,  both  the  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower Administrations  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  containing  the  ^read  of  Commu- 
nism. In  subsequent  years,  however,  this 
policy  has  gradually  become  watered  down 
Into  one  of  "bridge  buUdlng"  to  Eastern 
Europe.  Today  President  Nixon  Is  advocating 
a  dubious  policy  of  "negotiation  rather  than 
confrontation." 

The  erosion  of  our  belief  in  universal  free- 
dom was  not  a  bit  affected  by  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  challenging 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine,"  which  had  serious,  ad- 
verse effects  upon  Yugoslavia  and  West  Ger- 
many, not  to  mention  the  captive  nations  in- 
side the  Soviet  Russian  empire.  This  deteri- 
orating Western  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  was  accompanied  by  the  U.S.- 
Soviet non-proliferation  treaty  in  1969,  the 
continuous  SALT  talks  with  the  USSR,  and 
the  Soviet-German  Agreement  of  1970.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Soviet 
leaders  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  call  a 
European  Security  Conference  which  would 
eventually  approve  and  sanction  the  much- 
desired  status  quo,  and  thus  assure  the  per- 
manent division  of  Europe. 

But  perhaps  the  best  assessment  of  West- 
ern policy  was  made  by  East  West  Digest  of 
London  In  Its  issue  of  October.  1970,  which 
said  edltoriaUy: 

".  .  .  The  West's  foreign  policy  Is  stUl  cne 
of  futile  optimism  geared  to  reconclUatlon 
and  trusting  such  men  as  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygln  who  have  a  record  of  Incorrigible 
treachery.  It  Is  based  on  a  totally  false  as- 
sessment of  Soviet  intentions  and  ruthless- 
ness  both  at  home  (In  the  field  of  repres- 
sion) and  abroad  (In  the  area  of  subversive 
Imperialism)  .  .  .  Both  the  British  and 
American  governments  are  basically  disinter- 
ested m  the  fate  of  the  captive  nations. 
Their  members  turn  a  bUnd  eye  to  reports 
of  re-Stallnlzation,  repression,  slave  labor 
camps  and  putting  dissident  intellectuals 
Into  lunatic  asylums  .  .  . 

"Western  leaders  want  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  both  the  rulers  of  communist  states 
and  at  the  same  Ume  of  the  peoples  who 
endure  living  under  such  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. They  pursue  the  fatuous  Illusion  of 
being  aU  things  to  all  men.  They  solemnly 
maintain  the  contemptible  theory  that 
tyranny  and  freedom  are  reconcilable  and 
that  people  denied  liberty  will  happUy  con- 
tinue to  agree  to  being  denied  the  freedom 
that  Western  pollUclans  themselves  en- 
Joy  .  .  . 

It  Is  recalled  that  Immediately  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  antl-Communlst  refugees  were  forcibly 
repatriated  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
In  an  operation  known  by  Its  code  name  as 
"Operation  Keehaul."  Unlike  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  this  secret  document  was  never  made 
pubUc,  perh^M  some  Important  lessons  could 
be  drawn  from  It  that  coxUd  benefit  those 
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wtu>  az«  still  confused  atx>ut  the  true  nature 
of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism. 

It  would  be  proper  at  this  gathering  to 
recite  two  cases  of  bow  the  free  world  Is  still 
uninformed  or  naive  as  far  as  the  captive 
nations  are  concerned. 

THK   CAST    or   UTHUANIAN    SIMAS    KTTDIKKA 

In  November,  1970  a  young  Llthuajilan 
seaman.  Simas  Kudlrka.  tried  to  defect  to 
the  U.8.  Oo«st  Guard  cutter  VigiUmt.  He 
was  already  on  the  U.S.  ship,  but  the  Soviet 
guards  who  came  from  a  nearby  Soviet  ship, 
dragged  him  back,  beat  him  up,  while  the 
American  captain  and  seamen  watched  Idly. 
He  was  denied  the  right  of  political  asylum 
and  was  banded  over  to  the  Soviet  police. 
He  believed  In  what  he  beard  over  our 
"Voice  of  America."  and  thought  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  our  professed  pro- 
nouncements on  freedom  and  our  practical 
policy  of  "non-confrontation."  True,  a  "con- 
frontation" was  avoid  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
human  being  who  sought  freedom  and  was 
denied  it.  Also,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great 
amount  of  American  moral  and  political 
prestige. 

nUSIK     MIMISm     TKTTDEAD'S     POLTTICAI,     CAPKK 

Another  case  of  Western  myopia  or  stupid- 
ity was  the  political  caper  of  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  E.  Trudeau  of  Canada.  Two  months 
ago  he  went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he 
signed  a  "friendship  protocol"  to  assert  his 
Independence  from  American  influence.  Mr. 
Trudeau  has  repeatedly  warned  about  Ameri- 
can influence,  expressed  persistent  hostility 
to  NATO  and  has  allegedly  a  firm  trust  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  veracity.  While  touring 
Ukraine,  he  made  some  observations  which 
created  a  furor  among  some  600,000  Canadi- 
ans of  Ukrainian  descent  (the  fourth  largest 
ethnic  group  in  Canada).  He  said  that 
Ukrainians  coming  to  Canada  "found  them- 
selves living  in  a  political  structure  of  the 
same  basic  design  as  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union!"  The  irony  is  that  the  Ukrainians 
who  came  to  Canada  did  so  primarily  to  es- 
cape the  oppressive  "political  structure"  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  going  to  Moscow,  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  had  been  asked  by  members  of  the 
Parliament  representing  strong  Ukrainian 
settlements  in  Canada  to  raise  the  question 
of  persecution  of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Upon  his  return  to  Can- 
ada, the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  he  did 
not  flnd  any  evidence  of  persecution  In 
Ukraine,  and  he  added : 

"My  position  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  In 
Canada  is  that  anyone  who  breaks  the  law 
to  assert  his  nationalism  does  not  get  too 
much  sympathy  from  me  .  .  . 

"I  didn't  particularly  feel  like  bringing  up 
any  cases  which  would  have  caused  Mr. 
Brezhnev  or  Mr.  Koeygln  to  say:  'Well,  you 
know,  why  did  you  put  in  Jail  certain  leaders 
of  the  Front  of  the  Liberation  of  Quebec? 
After  all,  they  think  they  are  only  fighting 
for  the  Independence  of  Quebec.  Our  people 
say  they  are  fighting  for  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine.  Why  should  you  put  your  revo- 
lutionaries in  Jail  and  we  shouldn't  put 
ours?"  " 

This  ridiculous  comparison  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  its  French  terrorist  organiza- 
tion, the  Liberation  Front  of  Quebec,  with 
the  plight  of  the  46-miIUon  Ukrainian  na- 
tion, forcibly  deprived  of  its  freedom  and 
national  Independence,  has  rightfully  pro- 
voked Indignation  throughout  Canada  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  powerful  Ukrainian 
ethnic  group,  but  of  other  ethnic  communi- 
ties as  well,  including  the  English-speaking 
one. 

A  columnist  In  the  Toronto  Telegram 
wrote  cm  June  3, 1971 : 

The  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain do  not  expect  the  democracies  to  wage 
a  war  for  their  liberation,  but  neither  <lo 
they  expect  and  certainly  do  not  dewrve, 
what  amounts  to  cynical  disregard  of  their 


sufTerlng  by  an  elected  representative  of  free 
men. 

"Mr.  Trudeau  is  the  first  leading  politician 
of  a  democratic  country  who  has  displayed 
such  a  callous  attitude. 

"Other  Western  Prime  Ministers  or  heads 
of  state  have  visited  Moscow  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  easing  tensions  of  East-West 
armed  coexistence,  but  none  has  done  or 
said  anything  that  could  be  construed  as 
political  and  moral  endorsement  of  Red 
fascism. 

"For  instance,  the  President  of  Prance, 
while  concluding  mutual  consvUtatlon  agree- 
ments in  Moscow  last  year,  said  nothing  the 
Soviet  regime  could  exploit  for  its  internal 
and  external  propaganda.  American  govern- 
ments have  been  negotiating  with  Moscow 
for  years  without  compromising  the  principle 
democratic  countries  stand  for. 

"Mr.  Trudeau,  however  much  he  may  now 
want  to  deny  it,  rendered  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  invaluable  service  by  telling  their 
helpless  subjects  that  the  Bolshevik  dicta- 
torship was  not  much  different  from  the 
Canadian  system  of  government  and  by  al- 
leging American  military  threat  to  our 
sovereignty  .  .  ." 

These  two  examples,  the  case  of  the  Lithu- 
anian defector,  Simas  Kudlrka  and  Mr.  Tru- 
deau's  political  capers.  Indicate  most  vividly 
how  the  problem  of  the  captive  nations  is 
not  only  misunderstood  but  also  neglected 
by  the  free  countries. 

What  Can  We  Do  To  Hxip  thb  CAi>TrvB 
Nations? 

"Captive  Nations  Week"  in  1971  affords  a 
national  forum  for  the  discussion  of  issues 
affecting  our  national  interest  and  security. 

Therefore,  as  free  citizens,  we  must  sup- 
port the  policy  of  our  government  in  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression  and  communist 
attempts  at  world  domination; 

We  must  urge  our  government  and  the 
governments  of  all  other  free  nations  to 
prevail  upon  the  United  Nations  to  insti- 
tute a  U.N.  committee  to  investigate  Soviet 
Russian  enslavement  of  the  captive  nations; 

We  must  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Oovernment  to 
expand  radio  broadcasts  to  the  captive  na- 
tions via  "Voice  of  America"  and  "Radio 
Liberty,"  which  had  been  under  attack  by 
some  of  our  liberal  thinkers; 

We  must  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
create  a  Select  Conunlttee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  woiild  l>e  dedicated  to  the  study  of 
the  captive  nations; 

We  must  on  all  occasions,  protest  and  de- 
nounce Communist  persecution  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  suppression  of  their 
national,  religious  and  cultural  freedoms. 

In  doing  so,  we  will  bring  a  moral  support 
and  encouragement  to  these  hapless  cap- 
tive peoples  who  always  looked  to  us  as  for 
guidance  and  moral  assistance.  We  must  not 
fail  them,  for  in  helping  the  captive  nations 
we  Krt  helping  ourselves  as  well. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
once  more  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  over  four-fifths  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  not  even 
bom  when  the  Reds  seized  power  in  Rus- 
sia back  in  1917.  This  is  not  particularly 
surprising,  but  what  will  undoubtedly 
surprise  many  of  my  colleagues  is  that 
news  that  almost  half  of  our  present 
population  has  been  bom  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cold  war.  Many  millions 
of  others  who  were  alive  in  1945  were  too 
young  to  recall  at  firsthand  what  oc- 
curred a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  we  must  review 
some  of  the  happenings  of  the  periods 


that  followed  the  two  World  Wars.  The 
fact  that  they  are  history  does  not  mean 
that  they  no  longer  concern  us. 

As  a  result  of  World  War  I,  many  new 
nations  that  had  been  parts  of  the  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  and  Russian  Empires  be- 
came independent.  Some  of  them  re- 
mained free  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  for  others  independence  lasted  for 
but  a  brief  moment. 

The  Communists,  who  seized  power 
from  the  provisional  government  of  Ker- 
ensky,  proved  to  be  as  imperialistic  as 
the  Romanoffs  and  others  who  had  es- 
tablished and  maintained  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  independence  of  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia.  Cossackla, 
Georgia,  Idel-Urel,  North  Caucasia,  and 
Ukraine  was  extinguished  in  1920,  while 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  Turklstan 
lost  their  freedom  in  1922.  Mongolia  be- 
came a  Communist  satellite  in  1924. 

Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  lost 
their  independence  in  1940,  not  long  after 
the  Commimists  and  their  ideological 
bedfellows,  the  National  Socialists,  be- 
gan World  War  n. 

National  Socialism  was  destroyed  a« 
a  result  of  Germany's  defeat  in  World 
War  II,  but  commimism  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  In  Europe,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  went  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  1946,  Poland  and 
Romania  in  1947.  Czechoslovakia  in 
1948,  and  Hiongary  and  East  Germany 
in  1949.  In  faroff  Asia,  North  Korea 
became  Communist  in  1948,  aU  of  China 
except  Taiwan  in  1949,  Tibet  in  1951, 
and  North  Vietnam  in  1954.  The  loss  of 
China  to  communism  was  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  non-Communist  world. 

The  last  country  to  become  part  of 
international  communism's  ever  wid- 
ening sphere  of  influence  was  neither 
European  nor  Asiatic,  but  a  New  World 
nation  located  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  United  States.  Cuba  became  a  cap- 
tive nation  in  1960. 

Lengthy  as  the  list  of  captive  nations 
has  become,  it  would  imdoubtedly  have 
become  even  longer  had  it  not  been  for 
the  United  States.  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  probably  have  disappeared  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  soon  after  World 
War  II,  had  it  not  been  for  American 
assistance.  South  Korea  is  still  free  only 
because  of  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
American  lives  and  material  treasure. 
Only  the  most  obtuse  member  of  the 
surrender  cult  would  argue  that  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  would 
have  remained  outside  the  Communist 
orbit  if  America  had  not  assumed  the 
burden  when  Prance  abandoned  its  for- 
mer colonies. 

Much  as  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Ameiicans  would  like  to  see  the 
captive  nations  regain  their  freedom, 
realism  recognizes  that  the  day  of  deliv- 
erance is  yet  in  the  future.  A  totalitarian 
structure  that  is  built  upon  an  atheistic 
contempt  for  God  and  an  amoral  dis- 
regard for  man,  contains  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  When 
these  seeds  will  germinate  no  one  can 
foretell,  but  history  teaches  us  to  hope 
rather  than  to  despair. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  keep  the  list 
of  captive  nations  from  growing. 

Mr.  leaker,  the  captive  nations  in- 
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elude  more  than  a  billion  victims  ot 
Communist  aggression  who  have  fre- 
quently given  eloquent  demonstrations 
of  their  yearnings  for  independence.  As 
the  leader  of  the  non-Communist  world, 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  in- 
spire «md  encourage  them  in  their  de- 
sires for  a  restoration  of  their  freedoms 
and  a  place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  as  we  com- 
memorate Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
must  of  necessity  review  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  captive  peoples  of  communism 
In  the  light  of  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  be  visiting  Red 
China  sometime  within  the  next  10 
months. 

This  is  obviously  a  change,  and  another 
geographic  area  where  change  is  sup- 
posedly wolfing  to  the  betterment  of 
captive  peoples  is  Poland.  I  will,  there- 
fore, concentrate  my  comments  on  these 
two  areas. 

It  is  my  assumption  that  Mr.  Kis- 
singer traveled  to  Peking  to  work  out  the 
details  and,  in  effect,  complete  the  agree- 
ment under  which  President  Nixon  would 
travel  to  Peking.  It  is  my  further  as- 
sumption that  President  Nixon  will  not 
consider  traveling  to  Peking,  nor  could 
the  Chinese  Reds  consider  receiving  him 
wUess  the  war  of  aggression  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  against  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
as  well  as  South  Vietnam  has  been  ended. 

Therefore,  President  Nixon  certainly 
will  not  travel  to  Peking  unless  there  is. 
In  full  actuality,  a  cease-fire  in  all  of 
Indochina,  return  of  all  POW's.  and  re- 
lease of  all  U.S.  citizens  held  by  the  Red 
Chinese  before  he  sets  foot  in  Peking. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  commemorating  and  acknowledging 
the  spirit  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  brutal  Red 
Chinese  occupation  of  Tibet,  their  mili- 
tary aggression  against  India,  and  their 
^volvement  in  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Burma,  Thailand,  Malaysia  and,  of 
course,  their  military  aggressions  against 
U JJ.  forces  in  Korea. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  also  been  in- 
volved in  subversive  acts  in  Kenya,  Singa- 
pore, Indonesia,  and  other  lands.  They 
have  Invested  heavily  in  factions  of  the 
Palestinian  guerrilla  forces,  and  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  described  as  a  friendly, 
peace-loving,  or  democratic  regime.  The 
people  of  mainland  China  are  captives  of 
communism. 

Now  let  me  review  the  so-called  change 
in  Poland.  This  feeling  of  change  Is  based 
upon  the  events  beginning  December  20, 
1970,  when  the  structure  of  power  in  Po- 
land changcKl  at  the  top.  The  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Polish  Workers'  Unity — 
Communist — Party.  Wladyslaw  Gomul- 
ka,  was  replaced  by  Edward  Gierek. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  see  that 
some  people  in  the  West  are  trying  to 
read  In  these  shifts  in  the  guard  in 
Gomulka's  rule  some  significance  of 
"liberalization"  and  "nationalism."  It  is 
even  fashionable  to  conclude  that  these 
changes  signify  the  "splintering"  of 
Communist  unity  and  that  the  change- 
over reduces  significantly  the  amount  of 
guidtmce  and  control  exercised  by  Mos- 
cow over  Eastern  Europe. 

This  wishful  t-hinMrtg  is  not  backed  up 
with  very  much  substance.  In  fact,  the 


comments  many  are  making  about  the 
Gierek  regime  duplicate  exactly  the  false 
hopes  which  many  had  when  Oomulka 
took  over. 

In  1956  Gomulka  was  released  from 
house  arrest  and  became  the  supreme 
boss  of  Poland  in  October.  Just  as  in  the 
present  circumstances,  sympathetic  com- 
mentators in  the  West  were  quick  to 
praise  this  development  as  a  sign  of  the 
liberalization  of  Communist  rule  in  Po- 
land. Some  even  read  this  as  a  shift  to 
"nationalism"  and  to  a  brand  of  com- 
munism "independent  from  Moscow." 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  On 
October  22,  1956,  the  New  York  Times 
proclaimed  Gomulka  "a  national  hero  of 
Poland."  A  week  later  Newsweek  maga- 
zine developed  this  theme  further  prsus- 
ing  "Gomulka  as  a  hero  of  millions  of 
Poles,"  and  as  "an  exponent  of  national 
communism."  Newsweek  even  said  that 
Gomulka  "may  eclipse  Tito  in  the  drive 
to  shake  the  Kremlin's  chains."  Accord- 
ing to  Newsweek,  this  development 
"would  mean  eventual  loss  to  Russia  of 
its  East  European  empire — biggest  prize 
of  World  War  n."  In  the  same  week. 
Time  magazine  concluded  its  evaluation 
with  a  statement  that  "it  Is  coticeivable 
that  Gomulka  can  lead  the  'liberals'  to  a 
decisive  break  with  Russia." 

This  initial  enthusiasm  of  the  Gomulka 
regime  in  Poland  gradually  faded  away 
when  events  proved  that  there  was  no 
real  justification  for  such  exaggerated 
hopes  and  expectations.  Commimist  con- 
trol over  Poland  not  only  did  not  dissi- 
pate but,  with  the  passing  of  years,  con- 
tinued to  solidify  its  basic  framework. 
By  1968  the  same  Gomulka,  who  was 
expected  to  "shake  the  Kremlin's 
chains,"  was  eagerly  helping  his  Moscow 
partners  to  crush  the  liberalization  ef- 
fort in  Czechoslovakia  in  a  common  in- 
vasion by  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  East  Germany. 

Oomulka  lasted  14  years  until  De- 
cember 1970  when,  after  the  bloody 
workers'  riots,  he  was  replaced  by  Gierek 
and  again  the  West  found  a  new  hero. 

There  is  no  more  justification  for  re- 
joicing in  1971  than  there  was  in  1956. 
Gierek,  Uke  Gomulka,  is  a  man  who  ruth- 
lessly fought  his  way  up  through  party 
ranks  and  has  no  extensive  education  or 
experience.  However,  the  New  York 
Times  recently  concluded  that  the  new 
shift  in  Poland  is  a  switch  to  a  "techno- 
cratic management"  style  of  operation, 
and  that  the  new  Gierek  regime  creates 
the  impression  of  "sincere  independ- 
ence." The  phrases  may  be  different  but 
the  thought  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
error.  On  October  21, 1956.  the  New  York 
Times  was  just  as  sure  that  Gomulka 
would  provide  the  type  of  leadership  for 
"a  different  road  to  socialism."  The 
Times  quoted  Gomulka  as  saying : 

There  is  more  than  one  road  to  Socialism. 
There  is  a  Soviet  way,  there  is  a  Yugoslav 
way,  and  there  are  other  ways. 

The  Times  never  spelled  out  what 
those  "other  ways"  were.  On  the  next 
day,  October  22,  the  Times  further 
quoted  Gomulka  as  saying  to  a  delega- 
tion of  Polish  students  that — 

Polish  troops  would  never  fixe  on  their 
brothers  or  on  the  workers. 


The  integrity  of  that  promise  was 
shattered  14  years  later  in  December 
1970,  when  Gomulka's  security  forces 
fired  at  the  Polish  workers  on  the  streets 
of  Gdansk,  and  Szczecin  with  numerous 
people  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  the 
end  of  Gomulka  and  his  group,  includ- 
ing President  and  Marshal  Marian  Spy- 
chalski.  Secretaries  of  the  Central  Com- 
mitee  Zenon  Kliszko  and  Boleslaw  Jaszc- 
zuk.  and  others. 

The  new  group  headed  by  Edward  Gie- 
rek is  by  no  means  any  better  than  the 
one  it  replawied.  It  would  be  even  pos- 
sible to  reason  that  the  Gomullca  group 
should  be  considered  more  representa- 
tive of  the  grassroots  of  Polish  "nation- 
alist" communism — if  there  can  be  such 
a  concept  of  "nationalism"  in  the  dog- 
matic intemationalistic  Communist 
ideology. 

Gomulka  himself  spent  his  lifetime 
in  Poland  with  only  2  years  in  Moscow 
in  1934  to  1936,  v^en,  in  between  two 
jail  sentences  in  Poland,  he  was  sent  by 
the  party  to  the  International  Leninist 
School.  He  was  fortunate  to  be  in  jail 
in  Poland  in  1937  when,  by  Stalin's  or- 
der, all  leading  Communist  function- 
narles  of  Poland  were  called  to  Moscow 
for  consultations.  Not  a  one  survived  the 
ptirge.  Gomulka  remained  in  a  Polish 
jail  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
and  then  worked  in  the  undergroimd  un- 
der the  German  occupation. 

By  contrast,  Edward  Gierek  spent  all 
his  adult  life  in  France  and  Belgium  with 
only  4  years  in  Poland  in  1934  to  1938 
where  he  was  deported  from  Prsmce  for 
helping  to  organize  the  first  sitdown 
strike  in  French  history.  During  World 
War  n  Gierek  was  active  in  the  under- 
ground movement  in  Belgium  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Belgian  Communist  Party. 
Only  in  1948,  or  3  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  did  Gierek  come  back  to 
Poland  where  he  was  born  35  years  be- 
fore his  homec(Hning. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  Gierek  rule  will  be  much  less  Polish 
oriented  smd  much  more  internationalist 
and  cooperative  with  the  international 
purposes  of  the  Communist  Party  and  of 
Moscow  than  the  predecessor  Gomulka 
regime. 

The  sympathies  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
political  experts  who  welcome  the  new 
spirit  of  managerial  technocratic  lead- 
ership in  Poland  seems  to  be  completely 
misplaced  and  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  infamous  Brezhnev 
doctrine  applied  to  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union  dram- 
atizes the  determination  of  the  dictators 
of  the  Kremlin  to  maintain  their  tyran- 
nical hold  on  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  who  are  without  exertion  anti- 
Communist.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to 
take  note  of  the  activities  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  Middle  East,  where  they  not  only 
threaten  the  State  of  Israel  but,  in  ef- 
fect, are  slowly  asserting  greater  control 
over  the  radical  Arab  governments.  The 
newest  developments  in  Sudan  are  evi- 
dence of  this. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  assumes  greater  importance 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  12  years 
since  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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signed  into  law  the  week  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  cause  of  world  freedom. 

Another  great  American  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  eloquently  empha- 
sized: 

Thla  government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  cannot  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  Communism  ts 
a  totally  false  philosophy.  It  is  based  on 
terror,  it  attempts  to  advance  by  out- 
right aggression  or  subversion,  and  it 
has  an  ideology  that  is  incompatible 
with  the  natural  desire  of  all  men  to  be 
free  and  to  be  served  by  governments 
truly  reflecting  their  national  history  and 
traditions. 

At  tills  point,  I  wish  to  place  Into  the 
Recohd  the  following  resolutions: 

ProclamaUon  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut by  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  MeskiU, 
Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
by  the  Honorable  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  city  of  tAnging 
by  the  Honorable  Gerald  W.  Graves, 
mayor. 

Proclamation  of  the  city  of  Mobile  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  B.  Doyle,  Jr., 
mayor. 

Proclamation  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
by  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  D'Alesan- 
dro,  in.  mayor. 

Proclamation  of  the  city  of  Newport 
News  by  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Homsby, 
Jr.,  mayor. 

Proclamation  of  the  city  of  Hartford 
by  the  Honorable  George  A.  Athanson, 
mayor. 

Proclamation  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  P. 
Clark,  mayor. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose: 

An  excerpt  from  the  book,  "Religion 
Can  Conquer  Commimism,"  by  O.  K. 
Armstrong  and  M.  Moore  Armstrong. 

The  program  of  the  Captive  NaUons 
Week  Committee  of  New  York  for  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

A  press  release  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Committee  of  New  York  on  the 
sermon  of  Msgr.  John  Balrick  at  St. 
Patrick's. 

An  article  In  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
DaUy. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishc^  of  St.  Nicho- 
las In  Chicago  to  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee. 

A  news  release  from  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 

A  Captive  Nations  Week  appeal  by 
the  Women  for  Freedom,  Inc. 

The  material  follows: 

Statk  of  CONKWTncUI, 

Hartford,  June  25. 1971. 
National  Captivs  Nations  CoMifirrKx, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Oentlkhxn:  Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to 
participate  In  the  observance  of  "Captive 
NatlcMia  Week"  by  declaring  July  ia-a4,  1971 
as  an  official  period  of  obeervance  In  Con- 
necticut. 

I  will  be  happy  to  Issue  the  official  state- 
ment you  request  and  enclose  a  oc^y  for  your 
InformatiotL 

Again,  thank  you  for  writing  to  me  on  this 
important  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  »*««»"  t 

Goptrnor. 
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t,  JxTLT  18-24,  1071 

During  the  month  of  July  we  ar«  vividly 
reminded  of  our  nation's  declaratloo  ot 
Independence.  Therefore,  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
remember  those  peoples  and  nations  still 
held  captive  by  foreign  prnwers. 

Since  World  War  II,  much  ot  Eastern  and 
Central  Eiirope  has  been  dominated  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Today,  communist  regimes  are  at- 
tempting to  superimpose  themselves  on 
governments  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

American  men  have  long  defended  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  their 
fellow  countrymen  and  have  continuously 
defended  these  same  principles  for  other 
peoples  on  foreign  soil. 

In  these  days  of  stress  at  home  and  abtxsad, 
I  call  your  attention  to  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  in  the  expectation  that  every  Connec- 
ticut citizen  will  voice  his  support  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  self-determined 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Thomas  J.  tdESKnx, 

Governor. 

State  of  DEUkWAix, 

EXECUTIVB  DEPAKTMCMT, 

Dover,  June  25, 1971. 
Messrs.  Daniel  J.  Flocw.  and 
Edwako  J.  Dexwinski, 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oentlekxn:  Governor  Peterson  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  statement  urg- 
ing the  observance  of  "Captive  Nations 
Week." 

He  has  also  given  his  permission  for  you 
to  use  the  statement  for  news  release  or  In 
any  manner  that  would  aid  In  the  observ- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 

Jeext  Sapienza, 

Press  Secretary. 

Statement  bt  Qoveknoe  Russell  W.  Petek- 

80K     IN     OBSEBVANCE     OF     CAPTIVE     NATIONS 

Week 

One  of  the  grim  realities  of  today's  world 
is  the  existence  of  captive  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Nations  such  as  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  as 
well  as  many  others,  have  shown  their  pref- 
erence for  national  Independence,  a  prefer- 
ence which  has  been  ruthlessly  disregarded. 

With  our  cherished  heritage  of  freedom 
and  independence,  we  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  offer  every  possible  moral  support  to 
these  captive  nations  in  order  to  help  them 
to  maintain  hope  and  faith  in  their  eventual 
destiny  as  free   nations. 

Accordingly,  as  CJovemor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  I  designate  the  week  of  July  la- 
34,  1071,  as  CapUve  Nations  Week  In  Dela- 
ware, and  urge  residents  of  the  First  State  to 
consider  the  plight  of  those  nations  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy  and 
to  join  in  expressions  of  encouragement  and 
support  for  their  aspirations. 

CiTT  OF  Lansing, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  June  18, 1971. 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Mr.  Edwaed  J.  Debwinski, 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Per  your  request  of  June  14, 
1971,  please  find  enclosed  my  Proclamation 
declaring  the  week  of  July  l»-34,   1971,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week  In  Lansing". 
Sincerely, 

Gebalo  W.  Geaves, 

Mayor. 

Peoclamation  or  the  Citt  of  Lansing 

Whereas:  Since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 

aggressive   policies   of  Russian   communism 

have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 

which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secxulty  of 


the  United  SUtes  and  of  aU  the  free  people 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas :  The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist RussU  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia 
North  Korea.  Tibet,  North  Vietnam  and 
others;  and 

Whereas:  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  SUtes  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  jxist  and  lasting  peace- 
and 

Whereas:  It  U  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  with  them, 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence, 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Gerald  W.  Graves.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Lansing,  by  the  power  vested 
In  me.  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July 
18-24,  1971,  as:  "Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Lansing"  and  invite  the  people  of  our  City 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  all  citizens 
to  remember  those  who  are  held  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world. 

Peoclamation   op  the  Cttt   of  Mobile 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recogiUze  the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and   nations  of  the  world;   and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  worlds  population  by  Communist 
impertalism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  I, 
Robert  B.  Doyle.  Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  do  hereby  declare  that  the 
week  of  July  18  through  July  24,  1971,  be 
designated  as  Captive  Nations  week  in 
Mobile,  and  Invite  our  citizens  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Pboclamation  bt  Matoe  Thomas  J.  D'Ale- 
sandeo  m.  Designattno  the  Week  of  July 
18,  1971  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in 
Baltimobe 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Checho-Slovakla, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Oermany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia.  Slovenia, 
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Tibet,  Coasackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Pubic  Law  88-00 
establshlng  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremo- 
nies and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Now,  therefore,  I  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro, 
ni.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  July  18,  1971,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Baltimore,  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  join 
with  others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  June  23, 1971. 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Sibs:  Enclosed  is  copy  of  Proclamation 
written  by  me  In  connection  with  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

A  copy  of  said  Proclamation  has  been  given 
to  the  news  media  for  publicizing  said  event. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Hobnsbt,  Jr., 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  of  City  op  Harttord 

Whereas,  there  are  presently  one  billion 
humans  under  totalitarian  Red  rule;   and 

Whereas,  it  Is  cruclilly  Important  for  us  to 
morally  sustain  the  hope  and  faith  of  these 
captive  peoples  in  their  eventual  freedoms; 
and 

Whereas,  the  massive  and  imposing  reality 
of  the  captive  nations  throughout  the  world 
cannot  be  Ignored  if  we  value  our  own  na- 
tional freedom;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  Public  Law  86-90. 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  passed 
by  Congress  in  1959,  our  people  will  again 
express  their  moral  conscience  toward  the 
captive  peoples  in  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  scheduled  for  July  18-26,  1971; 
captive  peoples  in  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  scheduled  for  July  18-26, 
1971; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  George  A.  Athanson, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  do  hereby 
endorse  the  aims  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Committee  and  urge  all  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 


Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  June  23. 1971. 
Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Edward  J.  Dbrwinski, 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Messrs.  Flood  and  Derwinski:  I  am 
hi^py  to  mcloee  a  proclamation  for  "Cap- 
tive NaUons  Week",  July  18-26.  1071. 
Best  wiahes, 

SlncerMy  yours, 

Osobgk  a.  Athanson, 

Mayor. 


Pboclamatiom  or  thx  Citt  or  Newpobt 
News,  V*. 

Whereas,  the  massive  and  Imposing  reality 
of  the  captive  nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
the  USSR,  Asia  and  Cub»  cannot  be  Ignored 
if  we,  as  Americans,  value  our  own  national 
freedom;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  approximately  one  bil- 
lion human  beings  presently  under  totali- 
tarian Red  rule,  with  the  threat  of  same 
being  spread  more  and  more  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  crucial  Importance  for  us, 
as  Americans,  to  morally  sustain  the  hope 
and  faith  of  all  captive  peoples  in  their 
eventual  freedom  from  Communistic  domi- 
nation. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  J.  W.  Hornsby,  Jr.,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Newport  News,  by  the  authority 
vested  In  me,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  July  18-24,  1071  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  urge  that  the  people  of  Newport  News 
express  their  moral  conscience  toward  the 
captive  people  throughout  the  world  In  ob- 
servance of  this  week. 

Proclamation  of  Dade  County,  Fla. 

Whereas:  The  massive  and  imposing  reality 
of  oppression  imposed  upon  some  one  billion 
inhabitants  of  captive  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  U.S.S.B.,  Asia  and  Cuba  cannot  be 
ignored  if  we  in  America  value  our  national 
freedom,  and 

Whereas:  The  cardinal  Soviet  Russian  ob- 
jective seeks  to  obtain  Western  acquiescence 
to  the  permanent  enslavement  of  27  nations 
so  Moscow's  penetrations  in  South  Asia,  the 
Mideast,  Africa  and  Latin  America  can  be 
pursued  with  the  least  difficulty,  and 

Whereas:  Russian  enslavement  of  Czecho- 
slovakia m  1968,  unrest  of  Polish  workers 
and  the  scandalous  Kudlrka  case  in  1970,  as 
well  as  re-expresslon  of  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine at  the  1971  24th  Party  Congress  in  Mos- 
cow, stress  the  necessity  to  morally  sustain 
hope  and  faith  of  all  enchained  peoples  in 
their  eventual  freedom,  and 

Whereas:  The  U.S.  Congress,  through  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90,  expresses  moral  consciousness 
on  behalf  of  all  captive  peoples  with  obser- 
vance of  Captive  Nations  Week; 

Now,  therefore:  be  it  resolved  that  I.  Ste- 
phen P.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County,  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  Sunday,  July  18,  1971,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

In  observance  thereof :  I  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Metropolitan  Dade  County  to  join  with 
me  in  participating,  wherever  and  whenever 
possible,  in  ceremonies  designed  to  make  no 
peace  with  oppression  but  rather  to  help  us 
employ  our  freedom  in  the  maintenance  of 
justice  and  liberty  among  all  men  and  na- 
tions everywhere. 

Let's  Have  an  Ecumenical  Movement  To 

Free  the  Captive  Nations 

(By  O.  K.  Armstrong  and  M.  Moore 

Armstrong) 

Believers  of  all  religious  faiths,  let  us 
unite!  Let  us  join  to  overcome  the  godless 
force  that  would  crush  all  religion  and  would 
build  a  completely  atheist  society.  We  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  the  chains  of  persecu- 
tions, restrictions,  and  harassments  that  bind 
our  fellow  believers  in  all  Marxist  lands. 

And  what  have  we  to  gain? 

We  can  gain  a  world  rid  of  the  most  reac- 
tionary ideology  of  modem  times.  We  can 
gain  a  world  in  which  young  people  every, 
where  can  plan  their  futures  without  en- 
forced military  service,  and  can  enter  freely 
Into  their  chosen  professions,  their  home- 
making,  and  their  community  life.  We  can 
gain  a  world  cleansed  of  the  knock  on  the 
door  at  night  by  the  dread  secret  police;  a 
world  without  the  arrests,   imprisonments, 


and  tortures  of  atheist  Marxist  rulers. 

We  can  gain  a  world  in  which  people  every 
where  and  of  all  creeds  may  again  rear  their 
altars  and  light  their  fires  of  religious  faith, 
unhindered  and  unafraid. 

To  accomplish  this  blstory-maklng  task. 
we  must  add  to  our  program  of  moral  and 
spiritual  pressure  the  weapons  of  direct  po- 
litical action. 

Let  us  hasten  to  agree  that  this  does  not 
mean  taking  the  churches  and  the  church 
organizations  which  we  cherish  Into  "polit- 
ics" or  governmental  affairs.  It  does  mean 
that  as  individual  believers  we  can  join  hands 
across  denominational  lines  in  this  matter 
of  universal  concern.  We  can  unite  as  be- 
lievers In  God  and  in  the  unalienable  rights 
of  His  children  of  all  races  and  kinds  to 
Infiuence  our  public  servants  to  help  accom- 
plish the  most  important  mission  confront- 
ing us  in  this  modem  age: 

It  Is  to  regain  religious  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ple and  roll  back  the  tide  of  Marxist  atheism. 

If  ever  there  was  a  common  program 
worthy  of  ecumenical  cooperation,  surely  this 
is  it.  If  ever  the  clear  call  sounded  for  re- 
ligious unity  to  accomplish  a  specific  task, 
that  clear  call  is  sounding  now.  .  .  . 

In  this  common  effort  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  of  Christians  and  Jews,  of  Mus- 
lims and  Bahai,  of  Buddhists  and  other* 
whose  religious  faith  prompts  concern  for  fel- 
low men,  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  of  cher- 
ished beliefs.  There  need  be  no  surrender  of 
principles  or  creeds,  no  giving  up  of  halloa-ed 
practices  of  church,  denomination,  or  fellow- 
ship. 

All  believers,  each  in  his  own  way  or  in  col- 
lective effort  within  his  fellowship  and  group, 
may  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  now  stand 
at  Armageddon  and  battle  for  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  believer's  faith,  as  he  faces 
religion's  greatest  challenge  for  survival  let 
him  take  heart  by  remembrance  of  a  rugged 
follower  of  the  Nazareue  Teacher,  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Persecuted,  beaten,  imprisoned,  tor- 
mented by  infirmities  but  never  wavering  In 
his  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  right- 
eous cause,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  the 
struggling  fellowship  in  Rome: 

If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 

Believers  of  the  world,  let  us  unite  in  the 
crusade  to  roll  back  the  ominous  menace  of 
atheistic  communism.  We  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  the  chains  that  bind  our  fellow  be- 
lievers, and  a  whole  future  to  gain  for 
humankind. 

The  above  excerpt  from  the  book,  "Religion 
Can  Conquer  Communism,"  was  reprinted 
with  the  permission  of  the  authors. 

Captive  Nations  Week 
( 13th  Annual  Observance,  Beginning  July  18, 
1971) 
Nationality,  Veteran,  Patriotic,  Church, 
Political  and  Civic  groups  plus  individuals 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  various  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  activities. 

program — SUNDAY,   JULY    X8TH:    MANHATTAN 

9:00  a.m.  Assemble  at  59th  Street  &  5th 
Ave. 

9:15  Fifth  Avenue  Parade — 50th  St.  to 
50th  St.  A 

10:00  Memorial  Mass  at  St.  Patrick's!  Ca- 
thedral 

11:00  Fifth  Avenue  Parade — 50th  St.  to 
Central  Park  Mall  (Band  Shell  near  72nd 
St.) 

11:45  Ceremonies,  honored  speakers  and 
folklore  entertainment  at  Central  Park  Mall. 

2:00  pjn.  Peaceful  demonstration  at  Soviet 
Mission  to  UN— 67th  St.  &  Lexington  Ave. 

bring  tour  BANN^U  AND  FLAGS 

Groups  and  individuals  may  participate  In 
all  or  any  psut  of  the  above  program.  For 
further  Information,  please  contact  the 
Committee  (below). 

Judge  Matthew  Troy,  Chairman. 
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Dr.  Ivan  Docheff,  Exec.  Vice  Chnnn. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  of  New 
York.  P.O.  Box  1204.  New  York,  NY  10017; 
Pbone:  367-7266  or  YT;2-6505  Evenings. 

Captive  Nations  Week, 
CoMMrTTEX  or  New  York, 
iVeu>  York,  N.Y.,  July  16. 1971. 
XTkrainun  Catholic  Priest  To  Preach 
Sermon  at  St.  Patrick's 

This  year,  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  In  New  York  City  wlU  begin 
with  the  Fifth  Avenue  Parade  from  69th 
Street  to  St.  Patrick  Cathedral  at  9:15  a.m. 
The  Solemn  Mass  will  be  celebrated  by  Mon- 
slgnor  John  Balkunas  starting  at  10:00  a.m., 
and  the  sermon  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Ukrainian  priest. 
Father  Provlnclonal  Patrlk  Paschak,  OSBM 
of  Astoria,  N.Y. 

FcAlowlng  the  Liturgy,  the  p>articipants 
will  proceed  In  formation  to  Central  Park's 
Bandshell  for  a  rally.  The  rally  will  open 
with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  by  Col.  Rob- 
ert O.  Goff,  Commander  of  CWV,  Queens 
Chapter,  with  opening  address  by  Hon.  Mat- 
thew J.  Troy,  and  followed  by  remarks  of 
Dr.  Ivan  Docheff.  Chairman  of  American 
Friends  of  Antl-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations, 
Inc.,  George  Woloshin,  Ukrainian-American 
student  leader,  and  by  the  guest  speaker.  A 
program  of  folk  songs  and  dances  performed 
by    various   nationality   groups   will   follow. 

After  the  RaUy  in  Central  Park's  Band- 
shell,  the  participants  are  going  to  march 
to  Soviet  Russia's  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  67th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  to  picket  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  omx  fellow  Americans  and  the 
world  to  the  real  enemy  of  peace  and  to  the 
main  source  of  the  international  tension. 

By  supporting  Captive  Nations  Week  Ob- 
servance we  give  hc^>e  to  those  in  the  Rus- 
Blan-Communist  and  other  slavery  aspiring 
for  freedom  and  Indeptendence,  and  we 
help  to  preserve  freedom  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  Implore  the  News  Media  and  Public  to 
listen  to  us  on  July  18.  1971.  as  we  want  to 
preserve  freedom  here,  and  we  want  to  re- 
store It  everywhere  on  the  globe. 

Tbank  you. 

Michael  Spontak. 

Secretary. 

[From  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dally,  July 

15,1971] 
The  Captive  Nations  Scorxcaxd:  Captive 

Nations  Week.  Jolt   18-24,  1971 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski    of 
nunois  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 — Conclusion) 

<B>    THE   KUDIRKA   CASE 

vibrant  conscience  expresses  Itself  in  many 
diverse  ways,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
Is  ready  access  to  political  asylum.  This  has 
been  a  time-honored  principle  of  our  Repub- 
lic and  a  prime  reflector  of  the  American  con- 
science. An  outrageous  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple occurred  in  November  1971,  when  a 
Lithuanian  sailor  by  the  name  of  Simas  Ku- 
dirka  leaped  to  freedom  from  a  Russian  fish- 
ing trawler  oS  Martha's  Vineyard  and  was 
brutally  returned  by  our  Coast  Guard.  The 
disclosures  in  this  case  will  indicate  the  lapse 
of  conscience  and  political  ineptitude  de- 
scribed earlier,  in  this  case  a  sample  of  the 
authorities  Involved. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the 
eye-opening  details  of  the  case,  for  the  pub- 
lished hearings  are  avaUable  to  the  public. 
From  the  politico-moral  viewpoint,  suffice  it 
to  say  that,  traditionally,  the  extension  of 
political  asylum  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, on  land,  sea  or  in  the  air,  has  been 
automatic.  One  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  a  congressional  body  with  reference  to 
an  involved  officer  clearly  shows  the  moral 
aspect   of  the   scandalous   case:    "In  other 


words,  he  was  saying:  'I've  got  It  made.  What 
do  I  care  for  any  other  human  being.'  If  this 
attitude  Is  typical  of  high  officials  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  God  help  America." 

But  the  additional  fact  is  that  this  human 
being  was  defecting  from  Russia  domina- 
tion of  his  captive  land,  Lithuania.  A  po- 
litico-moral sensitivity  to  this  circumstance 
could  only  be  derived  from  proper  training 
In  terms  of  the  captive  nations  approach. 
The  testimony  reveals  how  gravely  derelict 
we  are  in  this  Important  respect.  Consider 
this  from  a  Coast  Guard  officer:  "I  didn't  and 
I  still  don't  feel  there  are  any  facts  that  the 
Russians  go  around  ^lilling  people."  This 
quote  Is  accurate  but  the  committee  did  also 
conclude,  "A  reading  of  the  many  commu- 
nications on  the  Kudirka  case  points  up  the 
need  not  only  for  aggressive  action  but  for  a 
refresher  course  in  basic  English  for  both 
Coast  Guard  and  State  Department  officers." 
However,  aside  from  the  English,  it  would 
probably  flabbergast  the  officer  to  learn  that 
over  the  past  fifty  years  some  80  million 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  Russian  to- 
talitarians.  The  answers  given  by  Admiral 
Ellis  to  Representative  Derwinskl's  questions 
concerning  education  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russian  contempt  for  international  law 
are  enough  to  Indicate  the  low  state  of  our 
training." 

(C)    political  warfare  on  the  V.S. 

TERRAIN 

A  careful  documentation  of  this  subject 
would  have  to  cover  enemy  subversive  prepa- 
rations as  far  back  as  1961.  that  is  for  overt 
operations  in  this  form  of  bombings,  propa- 
ganda, demonstrations  and  assassinations. 
Those  of  us  who  as  far  back  as  1952  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Academy 
for  the  study  of  Red  political  warfare  can 
take  pride  In  ova  vision  of  things  to  come. 
Some  senatorial  reactions  to  the  bombing  of 
the  Senate  in  March  1971 — such  as  "You 
wonder  what  motivates  people  to  do  a  thing 
like  this"  or  "The  massive  bombardment  we 
are  continuing  year  after  year  against  the 
people  of  Indochina  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  mounting  destruction  of  hunuine  values 
In  our  own  land" — actually  underscore  the 
desperate  need  of  this  Academy,  even  for 
some  naive  Senators. 

The  relation  of  this  dimension  to  the  cap- 
tive nations  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians, through  proxy  procedure,  have  estab- 
lished and  are  supporting  training  centers 
in  these  nations  for  this  operation.  For  years 
Moscow  has  maintained  simulated  Ameri- 
can towns  in  Ukraine  for  such  training. 
Cuba  has  over  forty  such  centers  to  receive 
young  American  renegades  under  cover  of 
cutting  sugar  canes.  The  ouster  of  four  Rus- 
sian diplomats  from  Mexico  In  March,  1971, 
Involved  the  training  of  Mexican  traitors  in 
North  Korea.  One  would  have  to  be  blind. 
Indeed,  not  to  see  Hanoi's  long  arm  of  sup- 
porters in  most  of  the  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions hen.  In  short.  It  Is  not  Just  Commu- 
nist Party  participation  in  this  operation  to 
achieve  defeat  for  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam;  the 
preparatory  be  blind.  Indeed,  not  to  see  Ha- 
vana. Hanoi.  Prague,  Pyonyang  and  other 
proxy  centers  of  captive  lands. 

(D)     THE    24TH    CPSU    AND    THE    CAPTIVE     NON- 
RUSSIAN   NATIONS   IN  VSSR 

While  captive  resources  are  Increasingly 
exploited  for  the  training  of  traitors  in  po- 
litical warfare  management  In  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere,  patriots  and  freedom- fighters  In 
the  captive  nations  seek  ways  and  means  to 
express  their  nation's  desire  for  freedom  and 
hope  for  eventual  liberation.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  our  traitors  receive  sub- 
stantial support  from  our  enemies,  the 
patriots  In  and  from  the  captive  nations  have 
not  enjoyed  equivalent  assistance.  None- 
theless, in  the  recent  period,  the  Russian 
rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  outbreaks  in  Po- 
land, the  arrests  of  Intellectuals  in  Ukraine, 


the  Inter-republlc  frictions  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  mutual  charges  of  imperialism  and 
colonialism  In  Moscow  and  Peking  also  reflect 
the  basic  and  imposing  reality  of  the  captive 
nations  within  the  Red  Empire  itself.  The 
cardinal  objective  of  Moscow  and  its  syndi- 
cate members  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  acquisition  of  Free  World  agreement 
to  the  permanent  captivity  of  their  domi- 
nated peoples,  but  the  captive  nations  them- 
selves will  from  time  to  time  impress  them- 
selves on  Free  World  attention,  if  not  on  its 
prudent  and  Insurable  aid. 

Thus,  as  concern  the  pressure  of  invincible 
nationalism  and  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  USSR,  the  24th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
held  in  March-April  of  1971.  served  up  addi- 
tional examples  of  the  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions and  Impact  of  the  captive  nations.  The 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  Bel- 
gian, Chilean  and  other  delegations  to  the 
Congress  for  "independence  of  each  party 
and  noninterference  in  one  another's  affairs" 
may  be  viewed  by  some  as  expressions  of  na- 
tionalism, but  there  is  little  reason  to  count 
on  them.  Each  of  these  parties  would  be  for 
naught  m  their  respective  countries  if  there 
were  no  powerful  Soviet  Union.  The  same 
applies  to  the  CP's  In  the  Red  Empire,  as  in 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Poland,  Ukraine  and 
so  forth. 

What  by  far  was  more  Important  was  the 
string  of  slavish  obeisances  uttered  by  lead- 
ers of  the  non-Russian  CP's  in  the  USSR. 
Listen  first  to  Brezhnev:  "All  the  nations 
and  nationalities  of  our  country,  above  all 
the  great  Russian  pe<^le,  played  their  role 
In  the  formation,  consideration  and  develop- 
ment of  this  mighty  union  of  equal  nations 
that  have  taken  the  road  to  socialism." 
No  sooner  was  this  myth  propounded  that 
the  so-called  Ukranlan  quickly  added.  "The 
revolutionary  energy,  dedication,  diligence 
and  profound  internationalism  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  quite  legitimately  won  them 
the  sincere  respect  of  all  the  other  peoples 
of  our  Socialist  motherhood."  Plainly,  Isn't 
Russian  domination  a  paradise  of  priceless 
blessings?  The  Armenian  Kochlnyan  put  in 
his  bit  of  praise  for  "the  role  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Great  Russian  people."  The 
Azerbaijan  Allyev  piped  In  "the  friendship 
and  mutual  assistance  of  Soviet  peoples, 
headed  by  our  elder  brother,  the  great  Rvis- 
slan  people"  and  the  Turkestanlan  Rashidov 
ranted  about  "the  great  striving  of  people 
of  all  nationalities  to  learn  the  Russian 
language  .  .  ."  as  .  .  .  "convincing  evidence 
of  the  dedication  of  Soviet  people  to  this 
union,  of  their  love  and  respect  for  their 
elder  brother."  Oh,  so  sweet  this  Russlfl- 
cation ! 

Underlying  each  of  these  spurious  utter- 
ances, is  of  course,  the  fear  of  rampant  na- 
tionalism In  the  USSR,  which  Justifies  the 
Amalrlk  question,  "Will  the  Soviet  Union 
Survive  by  1984?"  The  Latvian  Voss  brought 
this  into  focus  with  his  euphemisms  about 
"Our  whole  Socialist  reality  brings  up  the 
people  In  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  fra- 
ternity of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  .  .  . 
The  Latvian  rabble,  already  thrown  on  the 
dustbin  of  history  maliciously  libel  the 
friendship  and  unity  of  the  Soviet  people. 
They  spread  untruthful  statements  that 
suppression  of  national  minorities  exists  in 
the  USSR  .  .  .  Only  Isolated  politically 
immature  people  fall  for  the  bait  of  such, 
nationalistic  fables."  Need  more  be  .said 
about  the  towering  reality  of  the  captive 
nations,  particularly  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself? 

A   NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY?    PINGING  RATHER  T»:  \N 
PONCING 

The  scope,  ramifications,  theoretic  struc- 
tural unity,  and  fundamentatlon  of  captive 
nations  reality  and  mode  of  analysis  should 
be  perfectly  clear  by  now.  In  present-day. 
confused  America,  these  aspects  and  features 
deserve  wide  circulation  for  sober  thought 
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and  action.  The  forum  provided  by  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  the  third  week  of  July  (the 
1971  Week  being  July  18-24)  should  generate 
such  constructive  discussion.  The  President 
can  lead  In  this  with  a  more  forcefiU  proc- 
lamation. The  Congress  can  pave  new  paths 
by  creating  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  And  our  foreign  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  realistically 
reshaped  to  deal  effectively  with  Moscow. 
Even  the  ping-pong  diplomacy  of  the  pres- 
ent, engendering  evolving  American-Red 
Chinese  contacts  and  relations,  necessitates 
careful  consideration  of  the  captive  nations 
In  the  Red  Chinese  imperial  complex. 

Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  617-page  State 
Department  report  on  the  State  of  the 
World,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  declared, 
"My  great  hope  is  that  the  path  we  are  tak- 
ing can  help  create  among  Americans  a  new 
national  unity  and  purpose  in  our  foreign 
policy — a  policy  no  longer  haunted  by  the 
past,  but  committed  freshly  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future.  One  cannot  but 
strongly  share  this  hope,  and  at  the  same 
time  point  to  the  captive  nations  approach 
as  Its  best  means  of  realization.  The  Presi- 
dent's doubt  about  us  ever  having  another 
war  won't  be  Justified  without  this  ap- 
proach. To  secure  peace  with  freedom  means 
to  ping  rather  than  Just  pong.  Opportuni- 
ties for  pinging  are  great  with  the  captive 
nations. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Diocese, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  24, 1971. 
Lev  E.  Dobrianbkt. 

ChairrrMn,  National  Captive  Nations   Com- 
mittee,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Mt  Dear  Dr.  Dobrianskt:  Once  again  the 
voice  of  free  nations  throughout  the  world 
find  a  most  appropriate  occasion  to  unite 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ing mankind  enjoys  on  earth — freedom. 

The  strength  of  our  efforts,  commemorated 
uniquely  during  July  18-24,  1971,  Captive 
Nations  Week,  evokes  the  strongest  response 
possible,  that  of  moral  reaction,  to  the  fate 
of  millions  who  are  deprived  of  both  civil 
and  religious  fredom.  The  tragic  fate  of  these 
countless  victims  Is  a  constant  reminder  that 
the  peace  and  good  will  which  are  the  goals 
of  civilized  nations  remain  still  an  elusive 
objective.  The  most  sacred  rights  of  man 
are  contravened  with  Impimity.  and  a  phys- 
ical and  moral  enslavement,  incompatible 
with  human  dignity,  is  Imposed  even  on  en- 
tire nations.  "The  ruthless  force  and  devious 
gvilles  of  atheistic  communism,  working  con- 
trary to  the  religious,  cultural  and  economic 
aspirations  of  humanity,  prolong  such  evil 
by  attacking  the  very  resources  it  seizes: 
the  will  of  man,  the  creativity  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  the  hopes  for  an  improved  world. 

The  Ukrainian  nation,  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  this  ruthless  persecution,  neverthe- 
less stands  in  the  vanguard  of  all  captive 
nations  to  contradict  whatever  ominous 
threats  emanate  from  the  Soviet  Empire.  The 
indomlntable  surge  to  freedom  of  Ukraine, 
together  with  that  of  other  nations  laboring 
under  a  similar  yoke,  proclaims  that  the  hu- 
man spirit  is  mightier  than  any  force  seeking 
to  restrict  it.  and  that  aspirations  toward 
freedom  can  never  be  permanently  denied. 

Atheistic  communism  has  set  itself  in  op- 
position to  both  God  and  man,  seeking  to  es- 
tablish Itself  as  the  absolute  for  all  being 
and  activity.  Its  downfall  is  already  con- 
firmed in  this  concentration  of  evil,  and  we 
re-new  our  confidence  that  history  will  re- 
cord its  demise  along  vrith  previous  dictator- 
ships. 

Our  prayers  this  day  are  offered  for  con- 
tinued strength  of  purpose,  for  universal 
peace  and  understanding,  for  the  conversion 
of  enemies,  and  for  the  enduring  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  upon  humanity  and  the  world 
He  has  created. 

Very  sincerely, 

Jaroslav  Oabro, 
Bishop  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Chicago. 


National  Caftivb 
Nations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  12, 1971. 
The  Confrontation  op  Neootiation 

On  the  eve  of  the  1971  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  has  appealed  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  for  a  strong  expression 
of  "the  moral  conscience  of  America  toward 
the  one-third  of  humanity  still  in  the  bond- 
age of  totalitarian  Red  tyranny."  Proclaimed 
by  the  President  and  most  Governors  and 
Mayors  of  large  cities,  Ci^tive  Nations  Week 
will  be  nationally  observed  on  July  18-24. 
This  will  be  the  13th  Observance  since  Con- 
gress passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution (Public  Law  86-90)  in  1959. 

Led  by  its  Chairman,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky 
of  Georgetown  University,  the  committee 
stresses  in  its  appeal  to  every  Senator  and 
Congressman,  "No  matter  how  engrossed  we 
might  become  in  imploeive  domestic  prob- 
lems, both  useful  and  trivial,  the  realities  of 
the  world  we  live  in  may  prove  to  be  explo- 
sive If  we  fall  to  regain  our  perspective." 
Charging  that  we  have  lost  our  perspective 
concerning  "the  captive  nations  in  toto," 
Dr.  Dobrlansky  states,  "the  Imposing  reality 
of  the  captive  nations  in  Eastern  Europe.  In 
the  USSR  Itself,  Asia  and  Cuba  cannot  be 
Ignored  If  we  value  our  own  national  free- 
dom." A  Congressional  Record  reprint,  titled 
"The  Captive  Nations  Scorecard"  and  dis- 
tributed widely  by  NCNC,  points  out  that  If 
some  irresponsible  notions  on  Vietnam  were 
to  succeed,  more  nations  In  southeast  Asia 
would  be  added  to  the  now  long  Ust  of  cap- 
tive nations,  dating  back  to  1920. 

"In  real  terms,  the  issue  today."  says  the 
Professor.  "Is  not  confrontation  or  negotia- 
tion, but  the  confrontation  of  negotiation." 
His  current  book  V.SA.  and  The  Soviet  Myth 
highlights  the  Instrument  of  confetti  diplo- 
macy that  Moscow  and  Peking  are  confront- 
ing us  with.  Behind  this  confetti,  the  NCNC 
statement  declares,  "The  cardinal  Soviet 
Russian  objective  has  persistently  been  to 
extract  Western  acquiescence  to  the  perma- 
nent captivity  of  27  nations  In  order  that 
Moscow's  penetrations  in  South  Asia,  the 
Mideast.  Africa  and  Latin  America  may  be 
effected  with  minimum  resistance." 

The  committee  also  announced  today  the 
election  of  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner.  Jr.  (MJ?.)  of 
Louisiana  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lesawyer  of  New 
Jersey  as  executive  members  of  NCNC.  For 
years  Dr.  Ochsner,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Americanism  committee  of  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  spearheaded  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  event  In  New  Orleans. 
His  dedication  and  selfless  works  for  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  have  won  him 
national  renown.  Mr.  Lesawyer  Is  president 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Association,  an 
American  fraternal  that  has  supported  the 
captive  nations  movement  since  1959.  The 
new  member  has  frequently  testified  at 
national  party  conventions  In  behalf  of  the 
captive  nations  idea. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  NCNC  will 
emphasize  (1)  the  largest  captive  nation  of 
700  million  Chinese  and  the  UJf .  IneUgibUity 
of  the  unrepresentative  Peking  regime. 
(2)  the  need  to  expand  Radios  Free  Europe 
and  Liberty  against  Moscow's  anti-American 
propaganda,  (3)  the  Supplemental  State- 
ment of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  on 
U.S.  insecurity  in  the  70'8,  and  (4)  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Select  House  Committee  on  the 
Oe4>tlve  Nations,  "among  other  ends  to 
symbolize  our  conscience  toward  the  pll^t 
of  one  billion  souls." 

Captive  Nations  Week  Appeal  bt  Women 
Women  for  Freedom  and  the  undersigned 
women's  organizations  are  appealing  to  all 
members  of  their  sex  to  manifest  concern 
for  the  millions  upon  millions  of  their  sisters 
throughout  the  world  who  are  still  suffering 
from  the  burden  of  being  females,  and  even 
more  so  for  their  religious,  political,  and 
social  beliefs.  Hiese  are  the  enslaved  w(»ne& 


of  the  Captive  Nations  who  yearn  to  express 
their  womanhood  through  their  love  of  Ood, 
family,  and  friends,  but  who  are  denied  these 
basic  freedoms  by  the  Communist  <:q>pre88or8 
of  their  lands. 

Therefore,  we  call  q>eclflc  attention  to  the 
18th  Captive  Nations  Week  which  is  being 
observed  this  year  Jtily  18-24  throughout  our 
nation  and  other  free  countries.  It  behooves 
all  women  who  cherish  freedom  to  participate 
actively  In  Captive  Nations  Week  observances 
In  their  communities.  But  beyond  this,  con- 
cerned women  shotild  carry  forward  their 
commitment  to  their  sisters  in  captivity 
through  their  community  groups,  organiza- 
tions, churches,  communications  media  and 
legislative  representatives.  In  keeping  with 
their  love  of  human  dignity,  they  should  seek 
Implementation  of  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  and  through  their 
congressmen,  they  should  work  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Ce^itive  Nations.  At  every  opportunity  they 
should  strive  to  call  attention  to  the  denial 
of  human  rights  to  our  sisters  In  captivity 
throughout  the  world. 

For  the  millions  of  women  who  do  not 
share  with  us  the  dignity  of  free  and  un- 
fettered womanhood,  we  must  offer  hope, 
courage  and  commitment  to  help  them  escape 
the  bondage  which  destroys  them  not  only  as 
women  but  as  human  beings. 

This,  then,  woiild  be  a  true  women's 
liberation  movement! 

Women  for  Freedom,  Inc..  Byelorussian 
American  Women's  Association,  Czech- 
oslovak National  Council  of  Women  in 
Exile,  Georgian  National  Alliance,  New 
York  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Ukrainian  National  Women's 
League  of  America. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
engaged  in  the  13th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  set  aside  this  week  each  year  to 
focus  our  attention  on  our  100  million 
captive  brothers  and  sisters  in  Com- 
munist-dominated Eastern  and  Central 
Europe. 

Early  in  this  century  many  American 
immigrants  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  escaped  Communist  oppression  in 
their  native  lands.  Others  were  not  so 
fortunate  and  were  forced  to  remain  be- 
hind. It  is  to  these  proud  people  we  now 
offer  our  affection  and  our  admiration. 

Americans  everywhere  feel  a  deep 
compassion  for  their  loved  ones  across 
the  ocean.  No  Iron  Curtain  or  Berlin 
Wall  can  sever  family  ties  or  dampen  the 
human  spirit.  Indeed,  such  manifesta- 
tions of  Communist  oppression  as  these 
only  serve  to  rekindle  the  fismies  of  free- 
dom. That  freedom-loving  spirit  lives  in 
all  the  captive  lands.  It  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  those  oppressed  as  certain  as 
faith  and  hope  and  the  will  to  be  free 
exist. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  knew  this  feeling. 
Despite  overwhelming  odds  and  the  pros- 
pect of  much  bloodshed,  they  fought 
valiantly  but  vainly  to  shed  the  yoke  of 
totalitarianism.  In  the  face  of  such  cour- 
age, can  we,  as  Americans,  afford  to  let 
our  moral  consciences  sleep?  Can  we  af- 
ford to  watch  the  flames  of  freedom 
smolder? 

I  sincerely  believe  the  deprivation  of 
liberty  does  not  destroy  the  desire  for  it. 
That  is  the  reason  my  colleagues  and  I 
can  look  to  the  day  when  the  pe<^es  of 
the  captive  nations  will  once  again  be 
free. 

Therefore,  let  us  <dBeiaIly  manifest 
both  to  those  governments  that  oppress, 
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and  to  oppressed  peoples  everywhere,  our 
deep  and  enduring  concern  for  the  free- 
dom of  all  nations.  Let  us  reassert  our 
willingness  to  support  those  who  seek 
the  cherished  fruits  of  liberty. 

We  Americans  extend  our  hands  in 
friendship  to  the  people  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe.  We  offer  our  prayers  and 
words  of  encouragement  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  their  spirit.  We  endorse,  and 
will  continue  to  boldly  and  firmly  en- 
dorse, the  proclamations  designating 
Captive  Nations  Week  until  freedom. 
£3lf-determination.  and  human  dignity 
are  a  reality  for  all  msmklnd. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  week  we  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  We  set  aside  this  week  each  year 
to  reafBrm  our  commitment  to  freedom 
for  all  men.  and  to  show  that  we  do  not 
forget  the  citizens  of  those  countries 
which  still  suffer  under  Communist 
domination. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
many  signs  that  these  oppressed  peoples 
have  not  given  up  their  hope  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  The  unrest 
among  Polish  workers  this  past  winter 
is  a  sign  that  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  do  not  support  their  Commimist 
rulers.  The  continued  resistance  of 
Ukrainians  and  other  nationalities  to  the 
Soviet  Government's  policy  of  forced 
Russiflcation  is  proof  that  all  is  not  well 
in  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  And  most  spec- 
tacularly, the  heroic  protests  of  Soviet 
Jews  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
entire  world  to  the  inequities  of  Soviet 
nationality  policy. 

But  these  are  only  the  most  recent 
indications  of  the  courage  and  dedica- 
tion of  these  captive  nations.  The  record 
of  many  years  shows  their  unbroken 
determination  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Living  in  freedom,  we  often  tend  to 
forget  that  much  of  the  world  languishes 
under  Communist  domination.  This  week 
gives  us  a  chance  to  show  that  we  have 
not  forgotten,  to  show  our  hope  that 
these  nations  and  the  entire  world  may 
soon  enjoy  peace  and  liberty. 

I^t  us  hope  for  the  day  when  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  But  until  that  fortunate 
time  arrives,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  bringing  to  the  captive  peoples,  and 
tc  aU  mankind,  the  chance  to  live  in 
freedom. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  commemoration  of  the  history 
of  the  gallant  people  living  in  Communist 
occupied  Cuba,  Europe,  and  Asia.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  Congress  established  the 
custom  of  setting  aside  a  week  in  sym- 
bolic behalf  of  those  people  enslaved  by 
tyranny. 

Throughout  this  Communist  occupa- 
tion the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  been  subjected  to  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  destroy  their  national  heritage. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have 
been  dragged  from  their  lands  by  the 
Commimists  Intent  upon  destroying  the 
ethnic  character  of  their  populations. 
Not  in  their  long  and  glorious  histories 
have  these  people  experienced  such  a 
barbarous  annihilation  as  they  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  years  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian rule. 


Yet  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Communists  to  s\ui?ress  their  national 
aspirations,  these  captive  peoples  con- 
tinue to  express  their  desire  for  freedom. 
Their  continuous  opposition  and  their 
attempts  to  revolt  have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  these  people  will  always 
strive  for  freedom  and  for  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  destinies. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  the  captive  people  and 
anticipate  the  day  when  they  will  be 
allowed  to  rule  their  homeland  unre- 
stricted by  Communist  tyranny.  I  join 
with  them  in  praying  for  the  day  when 
the  Communist  overlords  are  finally  ex- 
pelled and  the  enslaved  peoples  will  once 
again  take  their  rightful  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  and  all  con- 
cerned Americans  in  the  13th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  July 
18-24.  We  again  give  public  notice  that 
aU  people  under  the  heel  of  oppressive 
governments.  Communist  and  others, 
have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  in  their  struggle  against 
t3minny. 

Since  President  Eisenhower  began  the 
observance  in  1959,  Captive  Nations 
Week  has  served  to  demonstrate  that 
the  American  people  realize  and  are 
grateful  for  the  responsibility  of  a  free 
society.  The  liberties  embodied  in  our 
Constitution  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  To  insure  their  continued  exist- 
ence we  must  continue  to  work  for  the 
freedom  of  all  nations.  Our  most  im- 
portant export  is  our  free  system  which, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  will 
serve  to  cnunble  the  walls  of  tyranny 
which  encircle  captive  nations  world- 
wide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  our 
support  for  these  millions  of  individuals 
in  their  struggle  for  self-determination. 
To  protect  our  own  precious  freedom 
we  must  aid  them  toward  choosing  and 
directing  their  own  forms  of  government. 

Captive  Nations  Week  should  serve  to 
remind  all  UJS.  citizens  that  they  must 
guard  against  any  encroachment  upon 
their  Uberty,  and  it  should  be  a  beacon 
to  the  subjects  of  repressive  governments 
everywhere  that  the  free  citizens  of 
America  have  not  forgotten  their  plight 
and  struggle.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
patriotic  Americans  to  Join  me  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  observing  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  is  a  service  in  the 
interest  of  a  free  America  and  a  free 
world. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deprivation  of  inalienable  human  rights 
by  a  totalitarian  government  is  fortu- 
nately an  unknown  concept  in  the  Ameri- 
can experience.  Yet  in  the  satellite  na- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
States  of  Asia,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"— Ideals  which  free 
men  take  for  granted — are  merely  hollow 
phrases,  flouted  by  tyrannical  regimes.  It 
is  in  recognition  of  this  suppression  of 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  literally 
himdreds  of  millions  of  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  that  we  once  again  formally  pro- 
claim Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  July  of  1959,  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  a  free  world  leader  who 


devoted  his  life  to  the  opposition  of 
tyranny  of  all  kinds,  joined  with  Con- 
gress to  establish  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  congressional  resolution,  noting  the 
denial  of  national  Independence  of  22 
states  because  of  direct  or  Indirect 
aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
annually  permitted  us  to  focus  unified 
national  attention  on  the  plight  of  those 
unfortunate  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Twelve  years  later,  this  resolution 
empowering  American  presidents  to  pro- 
claim Captive  Nations  Week  each  year 
until  "such  time  as  freedom  and  in- 
dependence shall  have  been  achieved  in 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world"  must 
sadly  still  be  in  effect. 

The  continuing  subjugation  of  civil 
liberties  in  the  Communist  controlled 
nations  serves  to  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental hypocrisy  of  Marxist  doctrine. 
Karl  Marx,  depicting  the  downfall  of 
capitalism  in  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
predicted  that  governmental  dictatorship 
would  wither  away  once  the  communistic 
proletariat  structure  had  replaced  the  old 
capitalistic  system.  Yet  rather  than 
miraculously  vanishing  after  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution,  the  central  political 
machine  rapidly  expanded  to  infringe  on 
virtually  every  phase  of  life  of  the  Rus- 
sion  citizenry.  Within  three  decades  the 
Stalinist  colossus  had  overflowed  its 
borders  and  brutally  annexed  the  ten 
neighboring  nations  to  the  west. 

Since  these  illegal  invasions,  every 
effort  to  counter  Soviet  hegemony  in 
these  lands  has  been  viciously  stamped 
out.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In 
1956  the  Polish  workers  of  Poznan  were 
brutally  suppressed  when  they  rose  up 
against  the  puppet  dictatorship  in  War- 
saw. That  same  year  witnessed  Russian 
tanks  firing  on  Hungarians  in  the  streets 
of  Budapest.  In  Berlin  the  puppet  Com- 
mimist government  was  forced  to  con- 
struct a  physical  barrier  to  prevent  mass 
flight  to  a  free  land.  Three  years  ago. 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  four  of 
her  satellites  invaded  Czechoslovakia  to 
thwart  the  burgeoning  "liberal"  policies 
of  the  Dubcek  regime.  The  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  stating 
the  Intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  in- 
terfere with  any  Communist  state  in 
which  forces  hostile  to  socialism  seek  to 
infect  the  public  mind  wtth  capitalistic 
ideals,  expressly  commits  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continued  direct  domination  of 
all  captive  nations. 

I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  urging  all  Americans  to  participate  in 
Captive  Nations  Week  by  reevaluating 
our  own  rights  and  freedoms  which  are 
easily  taken  for  granted  in  our  prosper- 
ous and  fortunate  land.  It  is  my  prayer 
that  the  millions  of  people  living  in 
captivity  may  find  strength  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  spirit  of  hope 
which  reaches  out  to  them  through  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
once  again  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
with  words  of  hope  for  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  and  with  faith  that 
ultimately  self-determination  will  be  re- 
stored so  that  they  can  freely  decide  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they 
choose  to  live. 

On  these  occasions  in  the  past,  I  have 
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urged  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
give  more  than  lipservlce  to  its  good 
intentions  by  enacting  the  resolution 
which  would  create  a  special  committee 
on  the  captive  nations.  I  have  been  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  In  repeated 
Congresses  and  It  still  is  gathering  dust 
in  committee.  Our  words  on  the  House 
floor  today  would  be  given  more  credence 
were  we  to  insist  that  this  resolution 
be  brought  to  the  whole  House  for  a  vote. 
Creation  of  the  committee,  in  the  words 
of  the  resolution,  would  provide  a  "con- 
tinuous and  vmremitting  study  of  all  the 
captive  nations  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping new  approaches  and  fresh  ideas 
for  world  peace  with  freedom  and  just- 
ice". 

FOT  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  this  legislation,  I  wish 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
with  my  fervent  hope  that  at  long  last  it 
will  receive  the  approval  it  so  richly 
merits: 

H.  Res.  203 

Whereas  on  the  aU-lmportant  Issue  of 
imperlo-colonlallsm  the  posture  of  Unpert- 
allst  Moscow,  as  shown  in  part  by  the  rape 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Breshnev  doctrine, 
baa  not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  In 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  des- 
ignating Captive  Nations  Week  sununon  the 
American  pec^le  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations"; 
and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  in  the 
eleven  anniversaries  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas,  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  19S9  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  its  profound  fear  of  grow- 
ing free  world  knowledge  of  and  Interest  in 
all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies  within 
the  Soviet  Union;  euid 

Whereas  the  Indispensable  advancement  of 
such  Isasic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity.  Soviet  national  econocny,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  impteriallst  totalitarianism 
and  economic  colonialism  throughout  the 
Red  Russian  empire,  especially  inside  the  so- 
called  Uiilon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognised,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that,  in  point  of  geography, 
history,  and  demogrt^>hy,  the  now  famous 
U-2  plane  Sew  moetly  over  captive  non-Rus- 
sian territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  Issue  of  our  time  is  imperial- 
ist totalitarian  slavery  versus  democratic  na- 
tional freedom,  we  commence  to  shed  popu- 
lar light  on  this  issue  by  assembling  and 
forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and  facts 
pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the 
peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Oermimy, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet.  Coesackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  would  also  give  encouragement 


to  latent  liberal  elements  m  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
contains  Russia  itself — and  would  help  bring 
to  the  ot^ressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide,  anti- 
American  propaganda  campaign  In  Asia. 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and 
speclflcally  among  the  newly  independent 
and  underdeveloped  nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
Lstic  form  is  psychopolitlcal;  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
interference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
moraUy  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution and  the  twelve  Presidential  proclama- 
tions, it  is  in  our  own  strategic  interest  and 
that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and 
fresh  ideas  for  world  peace  with  freedom 
and  Justice:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  nonpermanent  committee  which  shall  be 
know^  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of  whom 
not  more  than  six  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  app>olnted  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shaU  be  flUed  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  vice 
chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  l>e  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  totali- 
tarian control  over  them,  facts  concerning 
conditions  existing  in  these  nations,  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  by  peaceful  proceeses  in  their  present 
plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shaU  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  its 
Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31.  1972. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  with- 
in or  outside  the  United  States  to  bold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.   S.  The  committee   may  employ   and 


fix  the  compensation  of  such  exports,  con- 
sultants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  enj*jy  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  its  duties  in  the 
course  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  and 
subject  to  renewal  only  as  determined  by 
needs  in  the  completion  of  its  work  and  fur- 
ther purposes  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  week  commemorating  Captive 
Nations  Week,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  courage  cuid  determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  for  their 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  their  per- 
sonal freedoms. 

This  week  marks  Captive  Nations  Week 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1959  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress — PubUc  Law 
86-90 — a  time  when  we  must  once  again 
solemnly  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
100  million  people  in  East  Europe.  Twdve 
years  ago,  the  late  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  the  first  Chief  Executive 
to  issue  a  Presidential  proclamation  to 
Uiat  effect. 

We  have  seen  a  continuation  of  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  countries  in 
East  Europe.  Last  year,  however,  there 
was  open  protest  in  Poland  by  workers 
against  hiigher  prices  for  food.  These 
protests  led  to  the  downfall  of  Gomulka. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviets  at  present  is 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  captive 
nations.  The  Brezhnev  doctrine  of  lim- 
ited sovereignty  for  Eastern  Europe  is 
not  acceptable  to  free  m«i. 

The  United  States  needs  to  continue  to 
use  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  mo- 
rality, and  world  public  opinion  so  that 
freedom  is  ultimately  restored  to  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 

We  know  that  while  the  Communists 
can  stamp  out  the  flame  of  revolt,  as  we 
witnessed  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  spark  of  freedom  continues  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  know  that 
they  await  the  day  when  they  will  rise  up 
and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

We,  therefore,  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  the  hope  that  our  concern  in 
their  welfare  will  hasten  the  day  in  which 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  join  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  and  privileged  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  the  13th  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  86th  Congress  wisely  set  aside  the 
third  week  of  each  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  thus  gave  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  tc  reiterate  their 
support  for  the  universal  principles  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  all  of 
mankind.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
this  annual  observation  serv'es  to  sustain 
the  h(^es  of  captive  peoples  throughout 
the  world  that  freedom  shall  one  day  re- 
turn to  their  lands. 

It  is  saddening,  indeed,  that  one  of  the 
tragic  legacies  of  World  War  n  is  the 
continuing  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  people  of  many  European 
nations.  The  coldly  calculating  policy  of 
Soviet  colonialism  and  exploitation  is 
forced  upon  the  peoples  of  many  lands 
through  Communist  tyranny  and  mili- 
tary force. 

The  specter  of  communism  also  has 
been  forced  upon  hundreds  of  millions  of 
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pe<K>le  in  other  nations  throughout  the 
world.  In  every  instance,  the  Conunu- 
nlst  dictatorships  seek  to  enslave  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  subject  peoples 
trough  the  device  of  totalitarian  control. 
Individual  liberties  are  denied  and  im- 
prisonment or  worse  is  the  lot  of  those 
who  dare  to  protest. 

Commimist  imperialism  has  led  to  the 
subjugation  and  enslavement  of  the 
peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenia,  Rxanania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  Mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Ko- 
rea, Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan, 
Slovakia,  North  Viet  Nam,  Cuba,  and 
others. 

Recent  history  makes  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  peoples  of  these  nations 
do  not  willingly  accept  Communist 
domination.  The  people  of  Poland,  for 
example,  have  maintained  a  continuing 
struggle  for  their  freedom  against  the 
Soviet-dominated  government  of  Po- 
land. The  most  recent  example  of  their 
resistance  came  in  December  of  1970 
when  Polish  workers  demonstrated  in 
the  streets  against  the  economic  policies 
of  the  Qomulka  regime  and  forced  the 
government  to  substantially  ease  their 
plight.  The  peoples  of  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  other  nations  have  simi- 
larly demonstrated  their  disdain  for 
their  Commimist  oppressors. 

We  all  hope  that  this  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  strengthen 
the  will  of  oppressed  peoples  throughout 
the  world  and  encourage  their  Commu- 
nist masters  to  restore  freedom  to  these 
nations. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  par- 
ticular time  when  all  Americans  again 
join  in  recognizing  the  plight  of  those 
people  who  still  live  imder  captivity  in 
totalitarian  societies,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  reexamine  some  of  those 
assumptions  that  were  universally  ac- 
c^ted  by  Americans  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  than  they  would  seem  to  be 
today. 

At  that  time,  one  of  our  primary  ob- 
jectives for  going  to  war — as  had  been 
our  primary  objective  in  World  War  I— 
was  to  make  the  world  safer  for  democ- 
racy. In  Woodrow  Wilson's  phrase,  "to 
make  the  world  safer  in  the  post  world 
war  era  for  all  individuals  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  inalienable  rights." 

We  have  in  recent  times,  however, 
heard  an  argument  gaining  force  that 
the  Soviets  have  some  kind  of  a  claim  to 
enjoy  a  sphere  of  influence,  and  that 
^here  of  influence,  of  course,  involves 
heading  many  millions  of  people  in  sub- 
jugation. The  American  view,  by  con- 
trast, was  the  basis  for  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  other  World  War  II  decla- 
rations to  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  a 
party,  and  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tiuned  its  back.  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
better  than  a  century  ago  that  this  Na- 
tion could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free  and  before  the  century  was  out,  it 
would  be  either  all  one  or  all  the  other. 
I  think  in  our  telescoped  world  of  the 
20th  century,  one  might  appropriately 
say  that  the  world  cannot  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  And  it  must  be  the  c<m- 


tinuing  commitment  of  all  of  those  peo- 
ple who  cherish  liberty  to  renew  their 
dedication  and  their  consecration  to 
those  ideals  of  liberty  for  which  this 
Nation  has  gone  to  war  in  many  times 
past. 

The  imposing  reality  that  there  are 
still  people  living  in  captive  countries 
cannot  be  ignored.  There  are  many  that 
would  like  to  wish  it  away.  But  the  fact 
is  that  in  1968  Czechoslovakia  saw  a  re- 
assertion  of  Soviet  Russian  domination; 
hi  oxu:  country  we  had,  at  the  end  of 
1970,  the  famous  Klrdurka  case — the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  sought  asylum 
and  was  denied  it — an  incident  which 
has  placed  a  blemish  on  our  moral  con- 
science. The  Polish  unrest  at  the  end  of 
1970  was  also  an  indication  of  the  per- 
tinence and  the  relevancy  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  addition  to  that  the  re- 
emphasis  placed  on  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine at  the  24th  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress last  March  and  April  was  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  Moscow  is  in- 
tent upon  maintaining  its  control  in  Cen- 
tral Europe;  in  the  U.S.Sil.;  among  the 
many  non-Russian  nations;  in  Asia;  and 
in  Cuba.  In  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
recite  a  quotation  from  the  former  House 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  McCor- 
MACK,  who  stated: 

We  must  never  for  a  moment  forget  the 
nations  large  and  small  which  live  under 
dictatorship.  We  must  never  forget  the  Ideals 
of  the  people  who  yearn  for  freedom,  and 
most  of  all  we  must  never  forget  that  It  Is 
freedom  which  Is  the  truth  they  seek,  and 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
Americans  observe  the  date  our  Na- 
tion won  its  freedom  in  a  war  against 
tyranny  nearly  200  years  ago.  The  4th  of 
July  has  become  quite  an  occasion  for 
us.  It  is  a  national  holiday.  We  take  off 
work.  We  gather  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives for  picnics  and  reunions.  We  listen 
to  patriotic  speeches,  watch  a  parade  of 
bands,  and  t(^  the  whole  day  off  with  a 
grand  and  glorious  display  of  fireworks. 

I  admit  I  enjoy  these  festivities.  I 
relish  a  3-day  holiday  and  the  time  I  cam 
spend  relaxing  with  my  family.  Yet,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  true  feeling  for 
the  fourth  has  been  lost.  It  has  become 
something  like  a  summertime  Christmas, 
decorated  with  so  much  tinsel  and  other 
trimmings  that  we  have  buried  the  real 
observance  of  freedom.  Our  appreciation 
for  what  we  have  in  this  Nation  has  been 
dulled. 

Portnnately,  I  get  a  reminder  each 
year  which  makes  me  reflect  on  what  It 
does  mean  to  be  an  American.  The  re- 
minder comes  in  the  form  of  an  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions never  fails  to  point  out  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  Eiu^pe 
who  look  toward  the  United  States  as  the 
symbol  of  liberty. 

Like  millions  of  Americans,  I  have  a 
kinship  with  those  people,  the  people  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Himgary.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Romania.  The  district  I  repre- 
sent, the  20th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  strong  ties  with  these  nations.  We 
know  the  people  there  nurture  a  strong, 
fierce  desire  to  be  free.  Quite  possibly 


their  desire  is  greater  than  ours  since  we 
have  basked  in  the  Ught  of  liberty  for 
nearly  200  years,  while  they  are  denied 
the  right  of  all  men  and  must  fight 
continually  to  gain  it  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  We  have  seen  this  desire  burst 
into  hot  flame.  It  did  in  1956  in  Poland 
and  Hungary;  in  1968  hi  Czechoslovakia; 
and  last  December  again  in  Poland.  Their 
Commimist  captors,  however,  were  quick 
and  brutal  in  stifling  the  flames  before 
they  spread. 

The  embers  of  that  flre  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  be  extinguished.  That  is  why 
each  year  for  the  past  12  years  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  set 
aside  the  tiiird  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  and  urged  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  natlonahty,  to  demonstrate 
a  united  support  of  freedom  for  those 
oppressed.  This  is  the  fuel  which  we, 
who  enjoy  freedom,  must  use  to  fan  the 
flames  which  bum  in  nations  shut  off 
from  the  world  by  a  curtain  of  captivity. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
Is  an  obligation,  not  a  pleasure  or  priv- 
ilege, to  join  with  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations  in  supporting  the 
universal  principles  of  freedom  cmd  self- 
determination  for  all  mankind.  We  can- 
not afford  to  forget  them.  The  world 
cannot  afford  to  forget  them. 


WILL  AMTRAK  BECOME  A  SUCCESS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxttp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
introduced House  Joint  Resolution  613 
to  improve  the  national  railroad  pas- 
senger service  and  for  other  purposes, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  cosponsors 
to  51.  At  this  pohit  I  include  a  list  of 
those  cosponsors: 

List  or  Cosponsoks  to  Hottsx  Joint 
RBsoLxmoK  613 

Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Aspln.  Baker, 
Bennett,  Brademas.  Brlnkley.  Carney,  Collins, 
Conable,  Conte,  Dlggs,  Donohue.  Dow.  Dul- 
skl.  Duncan.  Fish,  Grasoo,  Qubser.  Halpem, 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Harrington.  Hicks. 
HllUs,  Horton,  Keating,  Kemp. 

King.  Lent.  Link.  McCloskey.  McClure, 
McKevltt,  McKlnney,  MlnahaU,  Morse, 
O'Konskl,  Podell.  PoweU.  QulUen,  Beld  of 
New  York,  Roe,  Roush,  Roybal,  Schwengel. 
Selberllng.  Smith  of  New  York,  J.  WlUlam 
Stanton,  Stratton,  Terry.  Ullman.  Whlte- 
hurst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  today,  23  of 
us  cosigned  the  following  letter  which 
was  mailed  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce : 

HOOSE  OP  Represxntativbs, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  21, 1971. 
Hon.  EtARtxT  O.  Stagckes, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  CaAisMAN:  We.  the  undersigned, 
have  noted  the  recent  Amtrak  decision  to 
incorporate  a  Washington.  D.C.-Cumberland- 
Clarksburg-Parkersburg  route  Into  the  basic 
system.  This  follows  a  similar  announcement 
to  reinstate  rail  passenger  service  In  Mon- 
tana, also  at  no  cost  to  the  states  Invc^ved. 

We  beUeve  this  comes  at  a  most  Inop- 
portune time,  for  It  Is  certain  to  have  an 
adverse  psychological  Influence  on  any  state 
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planning  to  vote  on  appropriations  for  sec- 
tion 403(c)  funds  for  maintenance  of  raU 
passenger  service. 

We  do  not  believe  Amtrak  should  continue 
to  add  to  the  basic  routes  by  following  this 
seemingly  arbitrary,  capricious  and  piece- 
meal procedure. 

We  therefore  call  upon  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  initiate  a  fuU  investigation  in- 
to the  selection  process  of  new  routes,  and 
to  request  Amtrak  to  make  a  study  as  to 
ways  to  expand  this  system  under  existing 
or  new  legislation. 

We  firmly  believe  unless  Amtrak  deals  with 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  with  fairness  and 
equity,  it  cannot  become  a  success. 

Sincerely. 
Les    Aspln.    Charles    E.    Bennett,    Jack 

Brlnkley.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Ella  Grasso. 

Seymour  Halpem,  Michael  Harrington. 

Louise     Day     Hicks.     Elwood     HUlis, 

Frank    Horton.   Jack   Kemp.   Paul   N. 

McCnoskey.    Jr..    James    A.    McClure. 

Joeeph  M.   McDade.   WlUlam   E^  Mln- 

shall,    F.    Bradford    Morse.    Alvin    E. 

O'Konskl.  Carl  D.  Perkins.  Walter  E. 

Powell.    J.    Edward    Rouse,    Henry    P. 

Smith,  HI,  John  H.  Terry,  AI  Ullman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  New  York  worked  long  and 
hard  within  the  concept  of  section  403  (c) 
to  obtain  a  temporary  route,  in  addition 
to  the  previously  annoimced  basic  sys- 
tem, from  New  York  City  to  Detroit  by 
way  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and 
Chicago.  It  is  probable  that  Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana,  and  Illinois  will  join  in  the 
agreement  later. 

Many  meetings  were  held  with  trans- 
portation leaders  in  the  various  States, 
and  I  was  fortunate  to  be  on  hand  in 
Cleveland  at  the  first,  key,  joint  meeting. 
I  then  arranged  a  meeting  for  the  Great 
Lakes  group  with  Amtrak  officials  so  we 
coulJ  determine  firsthand  how  that  tem- 
porary route  could  be  obtained. 

Amtrak  officials  laid  down  some  strict 
requirements,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Michigan  had 
to  pledge  to  pick  up  two-thirds  of  the 
losses  which  could  range  from  $3  to  $5 
million.  The  Governors  and  legislative 
leaders  of  the  above  States  had  to  come 
out  with  definitive  statements  regarding 
the  pledge,  and  legislation  authorizing 
the  funding  was  also  a  requirement. 

After  a  tremendous  extra  effort  by  the 
States  and  after  a  lot  of  anxiety,  Amtrak 
finally  granted  the  temporary  service. 
However,  this  is  the  way  it  should  be,  but 
I  felt  that  two-thirds  was  too  much  for 
the  States  to  bear  and  therefore  my  legis- 
lation reduces  down  the  State  contribu- 
tion to  one-third. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  to  ease  the  burden 
on  the  State  contribution  under  section 
403(c).  But  lo  and  behold,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  do  we  read  in  the  paper — Montana 
and  West  Virginia  get  temporary  service 
with  no  pain  or  strain.  This  is  arbitrary, 
capricious,  and  discriminatory.  It  is  an 
insult  to  every  State  legislature  in  the 
country  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
benefit  from  preferential  treatment. 

For  this  reason,  a  number  of  us  have 
cosigned  a  letter  to  Chairman  Staggers 
requesting  prompt  hearings.  We  want 
the  Amtrak  officials  called  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  explain  this  action.  With- 
out an  equitable  program,  Amtrak  is 
doomed  to  failure. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  addition  to 
the  cosigners  and  cosponsors  and  we  are 
all  anxiously  awaiting  a  full  investigation 
into  Amtrak  policies.  Should  this  not  be 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future,  I  have 
promised  my  colleagues  that  I  will  take 
a  special  order  for  1  hour  at  which 
time  we  will  review  in  depth  Amtrak 
decisions  and  discuss  ways  and  means 
to  end  these  discriminatory  actions. 

In  view  of  this,  I  cannot  predict  what 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  legislatures 
of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  in  ap- 
propriating moneys  to  keep  their  agree- 
ment viable.  Amtrak  certainly  gave  the 
Great  Lakes  agreement  an  adverse  psy- 
chological blow. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to 
see  Amtrak  become  a  success.  I  certainly 
hope  the  members  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will  give 
them  a  chance. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW'S  DENUN- 
CIATION OF  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 
IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  yro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  Vice  President  Agnew  this 
past  weekend  denouncing  black  leader- 
ship in  America  while  heaping  praise 
upon  the  leaders  of  Africsui  nations  ese 
typical  Agnewisms — ^wedges  planted  de- 
Uberately  in  attempt  to  divide  and  con- 
quer. His  attack  follows  a  very  consist- 
ent and  typical  pattern.  It  was  scarcely 
surprising  to  anyone  who  has  read  or 
heard  his  utterances  on  any  segment  of 
the  public,  branches  and  members  of 
government,  students,  peace  seekers,  the 
press,  and  on  and  on,  so  long  as  they  are 
those  whose  views  are  at  variance  with 
his.  This  apparently  is  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's way  of  fiddling  while  Rome  bums; 
of  telling  the  world  it  Is  marching  out 
of  step  with  him.  His  attack  was  new  only 
in  the  fact  his  harangue  from  Spain  ts 
the  first  time  in  memory  that  any  head 
of  Government  has  gone  abroad  to  at- 
tack citizens  of  the  country  he  repre- 
sents. 

While  the  Vice  President  speaks  of 
those  "who  have  arrogated  unto  them- 
selves the  position  of  black  leadership," 
it  might  be  called  to  his  attention  that 
he  has  been  often  and  most  recently 
noted  to  be  singularly  out  of  step  with 
pronouncements  and  action  from  the  ul- 
timate source  of  leadership  from  the 
White  House,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  congressional  black  caucus 
and  China  are  just  two  cases  in  point. 
In  his  meeting  with  the  congressional 
black  caucus,  the  President  said: 

I  can  understand  why  you  are  here.  Black 
people  have  not  received  a  fair  shake  in 
America.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  pleading  this  case. 

Apparently,  the  Vice  President  is  un- 
aware of  this  statement. 

Further,  Mr.  Agnkw  has  not  been 
noted,  in  the  past  in  his  own  State  as 
Governor,  nor  presently  in  his  Vice  Presi- 
dency, for  his  communication  with  black 
Americans.  Although  his  statements  are 
very  difficult  to  follow  with  any  degree 


of  logic,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that 
times  and  the  people  have  indeed  passed 
him  by.  The  Vice  President  also  seems 
unaware  that  the  matter  of  black  leader- 
ship is  not  within  his  province  to  decide — 
just  as  white  leadership  and  leadership 
of  ethnic  groups,  student  groups,  peace 
groups,  and  so  forth,  are  not.  With  re- 
gard to  black  leadership,  blacks  and 
people  of  good  will,  without  regard  to 
race,  have  decided  this  matter  by  elec- 
tions and/or  by  their  demonstrated  sup- 
port, whether  in  civil  rights  groups,  the 
political  arena,  or  any  area  of  social 
concern. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Vice  President 
was  so  intent  on  misuse  of  his  meetings 
in  Africa  that  he  missed  the  significance 
of  the  venerable  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  the  Congo 
as  it  relates  to  the  links  between  black 
Americans  and  Africans  and  the  mutual 
issues  of  concern  which  bind  us  together. 
Mr.  Agnew  might  well  have  pointed  out 
determination  of  Kenyatta,  of  Kenya,  to 
achieve  self-determination  for  his  people. 
He  might  have  noted  his  commitment  to 
attaining  the  fullest  political  representa- 
tion and  participation  in  the  govern- 
mental processes  for  the  people  of  Kenya. 
Black  American  leadership  has  the  same 
goals. 

In  this  century,  Haile  Selassie  has  no 
peer  in  symbolizing  the  will  of  his  people 
to  be  free  and  not  yield  to  colonial  op- 
pression. 

In  obvious  contradictory  statements, 
one  notes  the  Vice  President's  remark 
that: 

We  in  the  United  States  make  a  mistake  in 
attempting  to  expect  immediate  representa- 
tive government  in  areas  where  there  has 
been  absolute  chaos  through  "this  importa- 
tion of  subversion  from  Communist  coun- 
tries." 

Cihaos  by  colonialism  is  the  fact  history 
establishes. 

Leaders  everywhere,  Mr.  Agnew  should 
have  pointed  out.  should  study  the  exam- 
ple of  Mobutu  in  developing  a  strong 
economy  and  an  effective  government  in 
a  country  which  less  than  a  decade  ago 
was  ravaged  by  colonialism  and  internal 
wars. 

With  appalling  lack  of  perception  and 
grasp,  it  appears  not  to  have  struck  the 
Vice  President  that  black  Americans 
have  been  for  centuries  a  part  of  a  re- 
putedly "representative  government — by, 
for,  and  of  the  people";  that  the  demands 
of  black  citizens  are  then  far  overdue  for 
the  immediate  representation  and  the 
proper  voice  in  its  own  government  which 
has  been  so  long  and  arbitrarily  denied. 

Black  Americans  are  proud  of  the  work 
that  Africans  itfe  doing  within  their  own 
countries,  but  there  are  problems  in 
which  they  seek  and  need  the  assistance 
of  American  Blacks  and  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  a  specific  Issue  of  dis- 
cussion with  the  Vice  President  in  the 
Congo — U.S.  aid. 

While  the  Vice  President  seems  to  at- 
tempt to  distract  attention  from  tlus  is- 
sue, the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  in 
its  presentation  of  recommendations  to 
the  White  House  and  to  congressional 
leadership  of  both  parties,  has  pressed 
for  proper  attention  to  Africa  through 
priority  allocation  of  aid.  The  facts  are 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Congo  over  a  period  of  the 
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last  decade  exceeded  $400  million,  an 
amount  that  represents  more  than  the 
United  States  has  given  any  other 
African  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  given  assistance  in  the 
bilUcois  of  dollars  to  help  in  the  restora- 
tion of  European  coimtrles  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America  and  Asia. 
Again,  while  admiring  the  leadership  of 
these  African  countries  which  need  UJ3. 
aid,  the  administration  which  Mr.  Acmw 
represented  in  his  visits  stands  behind  a 
sugar  subsidy  allocation  to  the  wealthy 
white-minority  ruled  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
led  the  fight  against  that  allocation. 
Surely,  in  reference  to  his  pronounce- 
ments on  black  leadership,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident must  know  that  our  efforts  had  the 
8uiq>ort  of  black  leadership  groups  in  gen- 
eral, that  South  Africa  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  economic,  social, 
and  political  discrlminatian  is  the  pro- 
claimed policy  of  the  government,  in- 
stituted and  implemented  by  law  in  the 
world's  most  hideous  form  of  racism — 
apartheid,  that  a  sugar  subsidy  to  South 
Africa  gives  sanction  and  support  to 
these  practices  and  policies. 

Mr.  AGirrw's  trip  was  to  enable  him  to 
familiarize  himself  with  developments  in 
the  countries  he  visited:  to  talk  with 
their  leaders  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  observations. 

Black  leadersliip  will  not  be  deposed 
nor  its  imity  dispelled  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's attack.  In  cooperation  with  all 
black  leadership,  national  and  Interna- 
tional: in  cooperation  with  men  of  good- 
will whatever  race,  color,  or  creed,  we 
will  continue  to  direct  oxir  efforts  toward 
ehange  in  the  harsh  conditions  under 
which  all  too  many  poor,  black,  and  op- 
pressed citizens  of  America  and  the 
world  are  forced  to  live. 

The  dedication  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  is  to  help  America  finish 
its  highest  task — the  liberation  of  its 
black  and  minority  citizens.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  our  problem  solving  within 
the  framework  of  representative  govem- 
mental  processes  and  thus  help  this  Na- 
tion to  have  its  ultimate  chance  of  fiil- 
fllllng  its  commitment  to  one  open  so- 
ciety with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIOOS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Contsss)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  as  the  sailor  Member 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  sdsle  and 
of  the  Michigan  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  also  as  chairman 
of  the  black  caucus  for  a  most  percep- 
tive statement.  Without  attempting  to  be 
emotional  or  vitriolic  he  has  responded  to 
the  slanderous  statements  that  the  Vice 
President  leveled  at  black  American 
leadership. 

I  feel  the  gentleman's  statement  will 
be  helpful  for  all  of  those  Members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  in- 
terested In  accomplishing  the  goals  that 
have  created  the  necessity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  black  caucus. 

Agraln,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  think  we  will 
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begin  to  forge  a  more  responsive  group 
of  Members  willing  to  q>eak  to  the  issues 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  raises. 

Then  i)erhaps  some  day  we  can  begin 
to  solve  some  of  those  issues. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DIGOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  ar- 
ranging time  today  so  that  we  can  Join 
him  with  words  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

Vice  President  Agnew's  remarks  while 
en  route  to  Join  the  celebration  of  over  30 
years  of  rule  by  General  Franco,  that 
black  leaders  in  the  United  States  could 
well  learn  a  lesson  from  the  black  leaders 
of  Ethopia,  Kenya,  and  the  Congo  coun- 
tries from  which  he  had  jUst  departed  on 
his  round-the-world  tour,  are  but  another 
indication  of  his  continuing  insensitivity 
to  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the  black 
people  of  this  Nation.  The  man  who 
stated  3  years  ago  that  he  did  not  need 
to  toiu:  a  ghetto  "because  if  you  have 
seen  one  ghetto  you  have  seen  them  all" 
has  not  grown  in  the  ofQce  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  the  extent  that  he  is  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate betwe^i  the  situation  faced 
by  the  leadership  of  African  nations  and 
that  which  confronts  black  leadership 
here  at  home. 

Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Stokes  so  eloquently 
stated  In  yesterday's  Concrkssional  Rec- 
ord, Mr.  Agnew's  difBculty  stems  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  totally  unaccustomed 
to  seeing  blacks  in  leadership  positions 
because  the  Nixon  administration  has  so 
miserably  failed  to  appoint  blacks  to  po- 
siticHis  of  responsibility  in  this  Govern- 
ment. Having  watched  and  listened  to  the 
Vice  President  for  2^  years,  it  is  con- 
ceivable to  me  that  he  is  so  out  of  touch 
with  the  movonent  for  social  change 
here  at  heme  that  he  Is  genuinely  un- 
aware that  the  leadership  qualities  he  so 
admires  in  the  black  leadership  of  Ethio- 
pia. Kenya,  and  the  Congo  could  be  du- 
plicated in  our  own  Government  if  the 
Nixon  administration  was  willing  to  pro- 
vide American  blacks  with  the  same  ap- 
portunitiea  for  responsible  leadership 
which  exist  In  the  countries  that  Mr. 
AcNEwhas  visited. 

Yet.  although  I  can  recognize  as  a 
fact  the  isolation  of  this  adminlstraticm 
from  the  concerns  and  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion's black  communities,  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  condone  or  excuse  the  insensi- 
tivity which  has  produced  this  isolation 
and  which  leads  to  the  type  of  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Agnew  diulng  his  fiight. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Aghew  expects  this  Nation's  black  lead- 
ership to  grovel  in  thanks  for  the  few 
morsels  which  blacks  have  received  from 
our  bounteous  afDuence.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  Mr.  Agnew's  lack  of  apprecia- 
ti(Hi  for  the  couiage  of  this  Nation's 
black  leadership  in  awakening  this  Na- 
tion's conscience  to  the  need  for  fulfill- 
ment of  the  constitutional  ideals  oti 
which   this  Nation   was   founded.   The 


price  that  black  leadership,  and  aU  black 
citizens  have  had  to  pay  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  fimdamental  rights  in  this  so- 
ciety is  too  great  for  us  to  have  patience 
with  one  who  would  disparage  this  con- 
tribution. 

Our  country's  black  leadership  needs 
no  defense  from  me:  its  record  of 
achievement  speaks  for  itself  and  equals, 
if  not  transcends  in  majesty,  that  of  the 
African  nations  which  Mr.  Agnew  ad- 
mires. In  truth,  the  black  leadership  of 
this  Nation  deserves  praise  rather  than 
scorn  from  Mr.  Agnew  because  it  has 
fought  for  social  Justice  and  equality 
with  nonviolent  respect  for  human  val- 
ues and  freedom  that  has  not  been  shown 
by  the  society  which  oppresses  them.  The 
black  leadership  of  Kenya  and  the  Congo 
have  been  at  least  able,  in  recent  years,  to 
work  in  a  context  which  is  free  of  colo- 
nial suppression  and  Haile  Selassie  of 
Ethiopia  has  ruled  proudly  and  independ- 
ently for  decades.  Mr.  Agnew  would  be 
free  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
the  black  leadership  of  this  Nation  and 
that  of  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Congo 
if  instead  of  criticizing,  he  would  turn 
his  attention  and  efforts  to  removing  the 
remaining  obstacles  from  this  society 
that  preclude  black  leadership  in  this 
coimtry  from  the  responsibility  and 
power  which  Mr.  Agnew  admires  in  their 
African  b.  others. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  elaboration  of 
this  response. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGOS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  taking 
this  time  to  respond  to  Mr.  Agnew's  re- 
marks. I,  too,  think  it  is  important  to 
consider  that  Mr.  Agnew  was  on  his  way 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a  dicta- 
torship of  over  30  years  in  Spain.  We  all 
know  the  history  of  that  country  since 
Mr.  Franco  has  been  in  power  there. 
However,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  ought  to 
be  surprised  as  to  what  the  Vice  President 
said  while  there.  He  has  been  bad-mouth- 
ing people  for  quite  some  time  now.  If  he 
were  not  in  the  high  office  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  his  re- 
marks about  everybody,  including  the 
black  leaders  of  this  country,  would  be 
taken  as  nothing  more  than  the  bad- 
mouthing  of  a  redneck,  if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  compare  him  with  a  redneck. 
But  the  Vice  President,  because  he  holds 
this  high  office,  does  command  the  na- 
tional press  and  the  world  press  for  what 
he  says  in  derogation  of  other  people.  I 
think  we  ought  to  recognize  it  as  that. 
I  am  not  saying  that  we  ought  to  for- 
give him,  but  I  do  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  in  South  Dakota  last  year  dur- 
ing the  1970  election  campaign,  when 
South  Dakota,  which  had  been  a  very 
strong  Republican  State  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  when  things  looked  bad  for 
the  Democrats,  the  Republican  strategy 
called  for  the  visit  of  our  Vice  Presidoit 
to  South  Dakota.  Of  course,  we  all  wel- 
comed him  to  the  State,  as  a  very  high 
official  of  this  country.  When  he  got  there 
he  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  rhetoric, 
the  vicious  and  pernicious  mudslinglng 
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slander  that  he  almost  always  engages  in. 
Almost  instantaneously  the  tide  of  the 
campaign  started  to  turn.  As  you  know, 
the  Democrats  picked  up  and  swept  the 
State. 

So  I  am  not  sure  that  you  ought  to 
entirely  condemn  and  criticize  him.  It 
may  be  that  the  fortunes  of  black  people 
might  pick  up  if  you  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue with  what  he  is  doing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  comment  by  the  gentleman  who 
just  spoke  certainly  is  food  for  thought 
for  following  that  technique.  I  thank 
him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  distinguished 
representative  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
a  man  who  also  serves  as  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  congressional 
black  caucus,  for  having  taken  this  spe- 
cial order  on  this  veiy  important  subject. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  entirely  with 
the  remarks  that  he  h£is  made  in  the 
well  and  commend  him  for  having  stated 
so  very  well  and  so  succinctly  the  im- 
mense problem  that  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  the  kind  of  statements  made  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vice  President's  recent  pro- 
noimcements  from  Madrid  on  the  subject 
of  black  American  leadership. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  recently 
completed  a  tour  of  Africa  which  in- 
cluded Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  the  Congo. 
This  trip  provided  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  the  Nixon- Agnew  administration 
to  show  itself  above  the  conflicts  that 
embroil  and  sometimes  embitter  us  at 
home.  Black  Africans  have  watched  the 
progress  of  their  brothers  in  America 
over  the  years.  Young  African  children 
have  studied  the  patient  struggle  of  black 
Americans  from  emancipation  to  the 
present  day.  They  have  followed  the  fight 
for  equality  In  education,  housing,  and 
jobs.  They  have  been  aware  of  the 
NAACP's  gains  in  the  courts  in  the  area 
of  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  They 
waited,  with  us,  the  many  years  before 
passage  of  a  civil  rights  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  And,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  heralded  the 
coming  of  nine,  then  13,  black  legislators 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  cul- 
minating in  the  formation  of  the  con- 
gressional black  caucus. 

If  he  were  a  stateman,  a  quality  his 
office  should  evoke  from  him,  Mr. 
Agnew  would  have  spoken  in  positive 
terms.  He  would  have  called  upon  the 
Africans'  knowledge  of  American  history 
and  added  to  it.  He  would  have  spoken 
of  the  gains  black  Americans  have  made 
over  the  years,  and  pointed  to  the  1,860 
black  elected  officials  as  tangible  evi- 
dence of  those  gains.  He  would  have 
demonstrated  to  the  Africans  he  met 
that,  in  America  too,  black  political  ma- 
turity is  becoming  a  reality. 

But  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mr. 
Speaker.    Instead,    and    again,    black 


Americams  have  been  slapped  in  the  face 
by  the  Nixon-Agnew  combine.  Not  a 
single  gain  was  cited,  and  his  remarks, 
instead  of  being  those  of  a  statesman, 
were  those  of  a  backroom  politician  in- 
tent upon  hacking  up  his  political  adver- 
saries. He  referred  to  black  leaders 


Those  m  the  U.S.  who  have  arrogated 
unto  themselves  the  position  of  black  lead- 
ers, those  who  spend  their  time  in  querulous 
complaint  and  constant  recriminations 
against  the  rest  of  society. 

With  typical  shortsightedness  he  did 
not  recognize  that  the  same  system  that 
produced  the  so-called  querulous  and 
complaining  black  leaders  produced  him. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
statesman  in  Mr.  Agnew. 

And  yet,  his  "querulous  complaint  and 
recrimination"  against  black  American 
leadership  did  not  surprise  me.  He  was 
frustrated.  He  had  just  left  nations  where 
the  heads  of  state,  the  vice  heads  of 
state,  all  cabinet  officers,  all  diplomats, 
and  every  other  prominent  official  was 
black. 

Considering  the  absence  of  black 
Americans  in  the  Nixon-Agnew  Cabinet, 
how  could  he  have  explained  to  them 
that  they  found  no  black  men  capable 
of  running  a  government? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  The  gentleman 
made  a  former  statement  for  the  Rec- 
ord on  this  subject  for  which  I  would 
like  to  commend  him. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
(Mr.  Diggs)  and  comment  that  it  was  a 
"good  will"  mission  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  was  sent  to  accomplish.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  not  only  failing  to  accom- 
plish good  will  abroad — by  attending  and 
celebrating  the  victory  of  a  fascist  regime 
against  the  people  of  Spain  30  years  ago 
for  example — but  he  is  certainly  not 
creating  good  will  at  home.  The  good 
will  at  home  means  the  good  will  of  all 
the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Vice 
President  of  this  administration,  and 
the  entire  administration  have  failed  to 
make  a  conmutment  to  the  majority 
numbers  of  the  people  in  his  country.  It 
has  failed  not  only  the  black  people 
who  organized  this  caucus  in  order  to 
present  their  position,  their  demands 
for  their  legitimate  share  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  and  their  demands 
for  their  share  in  the  vast  economic  re- 
sourees  of  this  country,  but  many  other 
people  who  have  been  denied  and  de- 
prived the  same  rights:  the  young  peo- 
ple, the  women,  the  working  people  of 
this  country.  I  think  this  is  a  moment  in 
history  when  we  require  a  commitment 
to  the  ideals  that  America  is  supposed  to 
stand  for — to  the  black  people  in  their 
fight  for  the  long-overdue  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  everything  in  America.  Amer- 
ica can  become  greater  if  it  recognizes 
the  rights  of  black  people  and  others 
who  have  been  deprived  thus  far. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  Vice  President 
who  acts  in  the  manner  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  has  consistently  acted,  not 
only  regarding  blacks  but  regarding  the 


young  who  have  protested  this  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  war  which  was 
based  on  deception  and  lies  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  is  someone  to  whom  we 
should  not  listen. 

Contrast  the  reporting  ot  the  media 
regarding  public  opinion  with  the  Vice 
President's  malicious,  imfair,  and  scan- 
dalous attack  upon  the  black  leadership 
of  this  country. 

The  black  leadership  has  shown  a 
tremendous  capacity  to  move  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  has 
shown  a  significant,  serious  and  mature 
leadership  through  the ,  development  of 
the  bl£u:k  caucus.  The  development  of  the 
black  movement  by  its  leaders  has  be- 
come a  movement  of  real  political  and 
social  activity,  seeking  economic  and 
social  change.  It  is  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  inferences  made  by  the 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  a  person  who  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  can  ill  afford  to  alien- 
ate segments  of  our  population  and  signi- 
ficant segments  of  the  people  in  our 
society. 

I  want  to  commend  again  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  (Mr.  Diggs)  .  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  black  caucus,  for  bring- 
ing this  serious  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  House. 

This  is  a  moment  for  us  to  say  to  a  man 
who  cannot  speak  for  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  who  will 
blindly  attack  the  black  leadership  of  this 
country,  that  that  man  is  not  entitled  to 
continue  to  hold  that  office  . 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  for  her  con- 
tribution and  for  particularly  underlin- 
ing the  implications  of  this  matter  at 
its  broadest  base,  the  substance  of  demo- 
cratic pronouncements  that  we  rllude  to 
often  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICjGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  the  general  com- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  leadership  not  only  on  this  issue 
but  on  many  other  issues.  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  on  one  of  the  last 
outposts  of  this  colonialism,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  The  leadership  he  has 
displayed  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  he  is  displaying  todsiy  with 
reference  to  what  the  Vice  President  is 
sajring  and  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  Czar  Nich- 
olas, Juan  Peron,  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
others  are  no  longer  here.  Surely,  in  their 
former  dominions  the  Vice  President 
could  have  extended  his  ill  will  as  he  has 
done  in  those  dominions  \^ithin  his  gen- 
eral travels. 

I  think  that  his  odious  comparisons 
speak  for  themselves.  I  thii\k  that  history 
will  record  both  the  place  of  the  civil 
rights  leaders  in  this  coimtry  and  the 
Vice  President  properly  and  I  think  that 
the  civil  rights  leaders  in  this  coimtry 
can  abide  that  history  writing  in  easy 
conscience. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  the  Vice 
President  unfortunately  not  only  does 
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nothing  to  promote  good  will  in  the  world, 
but  does  nothing  to  cool  exacerbated 
tempers  and  Impatient  desires  in  this 
country  when  he  prates  as  imceremoni- 
ously  as  he  did  on  this  tour.  So  I  hope 
that  perhaps,  if  nothing  else,  in  reading 
these  various  remarks  of  our  colleagues 
It  will  make  him  aware  that  maybe  he 
can  spend  a  little  more  time  listening 
and  a  little  less  time  talking  and  be 
might  hear  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  on  in  his  very  own  country. 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  for 
his  continuing  association  in  trying  to 
bring  about  true  democracy  not  only  in 
the  area  that  he  represents,  but  in  the 
Ckxigress  of  the  United  States  as  it  alfecU 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangkl). 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  feel  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  a  new  Member  of 
this  Congress,  and  I  feel  equally  as  proud 
to  serve  under  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
as  chairman  of  the  congressi<mal  black 
caucus,  where  a  group  of  determined 
Congressmen  are  committing  themselves 
to  serving  not  only  their  districts,  but  the 
POOT  people  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  I  am  imder  your  lead- 
ership because  some  of  the  things  we 
articulate  and  some  (rf  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  made  have  been  heard  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
Is  why  at  this  time  it  is  particularly  em- 
tMurassing  to  me  as  a  member  of  a  minor- 
ity group  to  have  a  person  who  alleges 
to  be  my  Vice  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country  who  goes  to  a  foreign  land  and 
who  insults  those  of  us  who  are  strug- 
gling to  make  this  a  better  country. 

It  is  repugnant  to  me  to  hear  and  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  possibly 
go  to  the  country  of  Oreece  and  ask  for 
guidelines  as  to  how  a  Greek  Vice  Presi- 
Oeat  should  conduct  himself. 

It  is  this  type  of  thing  which  seems  to 
me  is  actually  un-American.  But  because 
of  the  times  we  live  in  and  because  of  the 
political  decisions  that  have  to  be  made, 
I  think  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
must  fall  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  Mr.  Acmw  was 
sdected  because  i',  was  part  of  a  so-called 
southern  strategy,  and  if  this  is  so  then 
I  think  the  Executive  has  deviated  from 
that  strategy  far  enough  in  his  contem- 
plated visit  to  China,  that  he  can  also 
remove  from  his  neck  the  heavy  yoke  of 
having  a  golf-playing  comedian  as  a 
Vice  President,  who  laughs  at  the 
struggles  of  the  poor  people  in  this  coun- 
try. I  hope  without  regard  to  pobUcs  that 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people, 
stich  as  those  in  the  black  caucus  and  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  who  are  work- 
ing toward  having  all  of  the  people  live 
together  so  that  they  can  enjoy  freedom 
and  to  have  equitable  rights  to  enjoy 
the  wealth  of  this  coimtry.  that  perhaps 
we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
selecting  people  for  any  type  of  leader- 
ship in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Acirrw 
was  selected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  incumbent 
upon  President  Nixon  to  repudiate  the 
odious  and  repugnant  ranarks  made  by 
Vice  President  As«xw  during  the  week 
of  his  visits  with  African  heads  of  state. 


I  refer  to  the  July  17  news  conference 
during  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Acntw 
delivered  a  broad  indictment  against 
black  leaders  in  America,  calling  them 
querulous  and  saying  they  had  much 
to  learn  from  their  African  counterparts 
whom  he  met  diulng  his  recent  global 
tour. 

During  his  tour  he  visited  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  in  Ethiopia,  President 
Jomo  Kenyatta  tn  Kenya,  and  General 
Joseph  Mobutu  in  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  the  Congo. 

He  described  the  leadership  of  these 
African  leaders  as  in  "distinct  contrast 
with  many  of  those  in  the  United  States 
who  have  arrogated  unto  themselves  the 
position  of  black  leaders,  those  who 
spend  their  time  in  querulous  complaint 
and  constant  recrimination  against  the' 
rest  of  society." 

The  Vice  President  is  quoted  as  saying : 

I  happen  to  beUeve  that  there  are  many, 
many  black  pe<q)Ie  In  the  United  States  who 
are  tired  of  this  constant  complaining,  and 
woiild  like  to  see  some  constructlTe  action 
from  these  people. 

At  one  point  in  the  press  conference. 
Mr.  Agnkw  bitterly  complained  that 
black  American  leaders  have  displayed 
no  recognition  of  any  efforts  that  are 
made  on  their  behalf  by  the  administra- 
tion. He  also  praised  the  African  heads  of 
State  for  being  grateful  for  our  foreign 
aid. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Aghkw's  remarks  were 
spontaneous.   He  was-  merely   thlnkins 

out  loud.  "^«ai^ 

Nevertheless.  I  think  President  Nixon 
has  a  responsibility  to  disassociate  the 
Executive  office  from  the  Implications  of 
the  Vice  President's  sudden  outburst 
Itls  unambiguously  clear  that  the  Vice 
President  is  not  Just  Irritated,  but  ex- 
ceedingly angry  at  prominent  civil  rights 
leaders  and  black  elected  officials— 
especially  the  congressional  black  cau- 
cus. As  a  result,  he  has  chosen  to  attack 
us  by  saying  that  the  concerns  we  have 
voiced  to  the  White  House  do  not  reflect 
the  feelings  of  many,  many  black  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  Mr.  Aoiww  is  showing  a 
total  lack  of  sensiUvlty  to  minority 
groups  who  are  still  fighting  to  convert 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  equality 
from  an  illusory  pnMnise  to  a  veritable 
practice. 

Mr.  AcHEw's  remarks  also  come  at  a 
bad  time.  Mr.  Nixon  is  currently  egg- 
shell walking  with  China  in  an  effort  to 
promote  peace  abroad.  It  seems  ini^pro- 
priate  that  the  President's  alter  ego 
should  incite  domestic  discord  by  stomp- 
ing and  storm-trooping  over  our  black 
leaders  at  home.  At  a  time  when  the 
President  is  trying  to  unite  the  world, 
the  Vice  President  should  not  be  trying 
to  divide  the  coimtry. 

Indeed,  it  is  ironic  that  the  very  people 
to  which  Mr.  Agitew's  remarks  have  an 
appealing  ring— the  conservative  south- 
erners— are  the  same  people  who  have 
voiced  opposition  to  the  President's 
China  initiative.  Clearly,  it  is  in  the  Pres- 
ident's interest  to  disavow  and  dis- 
associate himself  with  Mr.  Agnew's  re- 
marks and  the  audience  to  which  they 
appeal. 

Pinally,  I  find  it  preposterous  to  ask 
black  Americans  who  are  fighting  for 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  to  be  "grateful"  like  blMk  African 
leaders  who  are  putting  forth  their  finest 
diplomatic  etiquette  to  get  more  foreign 
aid. 

Ethiopia's  Haile  Selassie,  as  you  know, 
liopes  to  continue  getting  increase  iii 
military  assistance,  development  loans, 
and  technical  assistance.  The  Congo's 
Joseph  Mobutu  hopes  to  get  the  same 
increases  plus  increases  in  sales  as  well. 
And  Kenya's  Jomo  Kenyatta,  who  is  not 
getting  anything  other  than  technical 
assistance,  is  hoping  to  get  more.  Natur- 
ally these  leaders  are  making  overtures 
of  "gratefulness"  and  going  through  the 
other  necessities  of  diplomatic  protocol. 

What  black  Americans  are  fighting  for, 
however,  are  not  special  privileges  but 
rights — rights  the  administration  has 
failed  to  press  for.  Instead  of  receiving 
administration  support  we  have  received 
some  rather  disappointing  omens.  Let  us 
just  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

In  January,  1969,  Mr.  Nixon  met  with 
six  black  leaders  and  pledged  to  do  more 
for  blades  than  any  other  President  has 
ever  done.  He  then  declined  to  name  a 
black  to  his  Cabinet. 

In  April  1969.  EEOC  Chairman  Clifford 
Alexander  resigned  because  of  a  crip- 
pling lack  of  administration  support  in 
an  effort  to  enforce  the  law  on  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

During  that  same  month  the  adminis- 
tration also  proposed  a  severe  budget  cut 
in  the  fair  housing  enforcement  program. 

In  June  1969.  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion announced  its  opposition  to  extend- 
ing the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which  had 
been  so  effective  in  registering  blacks  in 
the  South. 

In  July  1969,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion relaxed  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines. 

In  August  1969,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration requested  a  delay  in  court-or- 
dered desegregation  in  30  Mississippi 
school  districts,  the  first  time  in  history 
the  Justice  Department  had  ever  done  so. 

Between  August  and  November  1969. 
the  Nixon  administration  attempted  to 
install  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Coiui;  of  Ap- 
peals as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Haynsworth's  record  was 
one  of  foot-dragi^g  in  school  desegre- 
gation and  racial  equality. 

In  February  1970,  Leon  Panetta, 
HEW's  chief  civU  rights  officer,  was 
forced  to  resign.  He  charged  that  the  ad- 
ministration policy  in  civil  rights  was 
fashioned  by  neither  a  moral  nor  a  legal 
commitment  to  equality  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

During  that  same  month,  Daniel  Moy- 
nihan.  the  President's  chief  domestic 
adviser,  proposed  that — 

The  time  may  have  come  where  the  Issue 
of  race  could  benefit  from  a  period  of  "benign 
neglect." 

And  the  President  announced  he  had 
consistently  opposed  in  the  past  and 
would  ccmtinue  to  oppose  in  the  future 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance. 

In  March  1970,  Senator  Edward 
Brooki.  the  only  black  Republican  elect- 
ed to  a  national  office,  charged  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  made  a  cold, 
calculated  political  decision  to  shim  the 
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needs  of  blacks  In  favor  of  piursuing  a 
southern  strategy. 

In  April  1970.  the  Senate  beat  down 
an  attempt  by  the  Nixon  administration 
to  install  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Supreme  Court.  Carswell 
was  a  strict  constructionist  who  used  the 
law  as  a  means  of  slowint,  down  the  prog- 
ress of  the  poor  and  the  black. 

In  May  1970,  the  Nixon  administration 
sent  FBI  and  Justice  Department  investi- 
gators to  Jaclcson,  Miss.,  to  look  into  the 
mass  murders  of  four  black  youths  at 
Jackson  State  College  by  State  police. 
None  of  the  poUce  responsible  have  been 
arrested. 

In  June  1970.  Dr.  James  Allen,  Jr.. 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  asked  to 
resign  because  of  his  intent  to  end  both 
de  facto  and  de  jure  school  segregation. 

In  October  1970,  the  Solicitor  General 
Erwin  Griswald  argued  for  the  Nixon 
administration  l>efore  the  Supreme 
Court  against  student  busing  in  tiie 
schools  in  the  Deep  South. 

In  December  1970,  James  Farmer,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  resigned  saying  he  could 
more  effectively  fight  for  minority  rights 
outside  than  inside  the  Government. 

Between  January  and  June  1971,  the 
Nixon  administration  opposed  any  re- 
quirement that  Southern  States  seelting 
to  alter  their  voting  laws  and  voting  dis- 
trict boimdaries  should  have  the  burden 
of  proof  demonstrating  that  such 
changes  were  not  to  minimize  the  voting 
power  of  blacks. 

In  May  1971,  the  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  40  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration for  which  it  made  recom- 
mendations 7  months  earlier  had  made 
Uttie  progress  in  their  civil  rights  per- 
formances. 

In  Jime  1971,  the  Nixon  edminlstra- 
Uon  took  the  position  that  it  would  op- 
pose what  it  called  forced  integration  of 
the  suburbs  but  which  to  us  would  have 
meant  equal  access  to  all  housing. 

Now,  in  July,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion opposes  pending  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  the  power  to  is- 
sue cease-and-desist  orders. 

With  this  Idnd  of  a  record,  it  is  foolish 
to  suggest  as  Mr.  Agnkw  has,  that  blacks 
should  be  "grateful"  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Nixon  administration.  It  is 
equally  irrational  to  expect  blacks  to  go 
through  all  Idnds  of  diplomatic  etiquette 
to  secure  rights  wliich  are  properly  ours. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  future  months 
we  will  be  seeing  less  spontaneous  out- 
bursts from  Mr.  Agnew  and  more  con- 
crete action  from  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Clay). 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Michigtm 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  express  our  opinions  this 
afternoon  under  these  special  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  congratulate 
Vice  President  Agnew  for  retaining  his 
crown  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Agnew's  at- 
tack on  black  leaders  last  week  while 


traveling  from  Koiya  to  Spain  assures 
him  of  retaining  his  champicmship  as 
"buffoon  of  the  year."  Wet>ster's  diction- 
ary defines  buffoon  as  a  person  who  tries 
to  amuse  by  Jokes  and  tricks — such  as  a 
clown.  Admittedly,  our  Vice  President  is 
a  clown  but  his  tricks  are  no  Joking  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Agnew  is  traveling  in  foreign 
nations  sis  the  official  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
proclamations  are  rightfully  construed 
as  the  official  policy  of  o\u  Government. 
Such  a  broad,  general  indictment  of 
black  leaders  in  this  country  by  our  Vice 
President,  in  my  opinion,  demands  re- 
buttal. 

It  is  truly  amazing  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  who  has  demonstrated  his  com- 
plete inabiUty  to  properly  assess  white 
leadership — now  purports  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  black  leadership.  For  a  man  who 
so  totally  lacks  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, it  contradicts  logic  for  him  to  sud- 
denly t>ecome  an  authoritarian  on  quali- 
tative leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969,  it  was  the  "in- 
tellectual Uberal"  who  had  to  endure  the 
verbal  attacks  of  our  Vice  President.  In 
1970,  it  was  the  "students"  who  pricked 
Mr.  Agnew's  wrath.  This  year  it  is  the 
black  leaders  of  America.  Vice  President 
Agnew  has  described  black  leaders  as 
"complaining  *  •  •  carping  and  uncon- 
sti-uctive."  He  further  suggests  that 
black  leaders  in  America  emulate  the 
leadership  of  Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya 
and  Joseph  Mobutu  of  the  Congo.  I  hope 
the  Vice  President  did  not  mean  that  if 
blacks  in  this  coimtry  are  to  attain 
equaUty,  Justice,  and  first-class  citizen- 
ship that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  what 
Kenyatta  and  Mobutu  did  to  their  white 
oppressors?  Certainly,  Mr.  Agnew  who 
has  criticized  some  black  leaders  for  ad- 
vocating the  violent  overthrow  of  our 
Government  is  not  now  siding  with  them? 
Mr.  Agnew  of  all  pe<«)le  speaks  of  "carp- 
ing and  complaining."  The  record  Is 
clear — Mr.  Agnew  and  carping  are 
synonymous.  Perhaps,  a  lltUe  advice 
from  black  leaders  might  help  Agnew — 
take  a  close  look  at  our  type  of  govern- 
ment before  praising  authoritarian 
regimes — for  does  the  Vice  President 
want  us  to  emulate  nations  such  as  Rus- 
sia, Yugoslavia,  or  Spain — nm  by  dicta- 
tors— where  a  No.  2  man  is  expendable? 
In  my  (H>inion,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Vice 
President  is  seriously  ill.  He  has  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  intellectual  misfit.  His 
recent  tirade  against  black  leadership  Is 
just  part  of  a  game  played  by  him — 
called  mental  masturbation.  Apparently, 
Mr.  Agnew  is  an  intellectual  sadist  who 
experiences  intellectual  orgasms  by  at- 
tacking, humiUating,  and  kicking  the 
oppressed. 

He  either  refiects  the  official  ideology 
of  this  administration  or  he  does  not. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  time  for  President 
Nixon  to  set  the  record  straight.  I  call 
on  the  Pi-esident  to  either  agree  with  this 
buffoon  or  to  publicly  repudiate  him. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  Missouri  for  his  con- 
structive contribution. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiilnk 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri has  made  a  point  that  might  slip 
the  attention  of  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  matter.  It  is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  the  Vice  President's  repeated  racial 
misstatements  which  have  been  made  for 
many  years  now  which  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing, but  it  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
second  in  command  of  the  administra- 
tion now  occupying  office  and  that  as 
such  he  speaks  for  the  entire  adminis- 
tration. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  very  properly  implied  that  this  is  a 
statement  that  the  administration 
should  be  held  responsible  for,  regardless 
of  which  single  individual  in  that  admin- 
istration it  emanated.  I  think  we  would 
make  a  serious  mistake  to  separate  the 
administration  from  the  Vice  President's 
remarks — any  of  them — but  these  re- 
marks in  particular. 

I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  blEick  caucus  met  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States — and  not  with  the 
Vice  President.  We  submitted  some  61 
requests  to  the  President  after  waiting 
13  months  for  that  meeting.  Two  months 
after  that,  we  finally  received  a  response. 
At  no  time  did  the  Vice  President  make 
any  comments  about  the  nature  of  the 
meeting — or  about  the  substantive  pro- 
posals that  were  made — ^nor  did  he  in 
any  way  indicate  that  he  was  receptive 
of  what  was  going  on. 

Then  from  distant  shores  we  have  this 
attack,  an  innuendo,  for  there  were  no 
specific  leaders  names  mentioned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  refused  to  divulge  to 
the  press  who  he  had  in  mind.  So  this 
requires  us  to  Join  with  you  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  to  answer  very 
unspecific  charges  against  unnamed 
people. 

As  to  the  allegations  of  "carping,"  that 
will  require  black  leadership  to  speak 
more  directly  and  more  effectively.  We 
must  press  harder  than  ever  to  realize 
any  reasonable  success  in  achieving  the 
goals  that  we  hear  so  much  about  in  this 
Chamber  and  which  our  people  in  the 
communities  across  this  Nation  have  so 
Uttie  evidence  of  movemoit. 

So  I  think  these  remarks,  aU  of  them, 
from  our  friends  who  are  not  in  the 
caucus,  as  well  as  those  who  are  mem- 
bers, should  be  instructive  to  the  entire 
Congress.  I  feel,  as  you  do.  that  per- 
haps a  great  deal  more  could  come  from 
a  true  working  coalition  of  Members  of 
good  will  in  this  Chamber  to  meet  the 
real  aspirations  of  the  people  that  we  so 
proudly  represent  here  in  the  Congress. 
Mr.  DIGGS.  The  genUeman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  sent  for  a  copy  of  the 
press  briefing  of  the  White  House  Mon- 
day and  this  question  was  raised  with 
the  Director  of  Communications.  Mr. 
Ziegler.  The  response  was  that  he  had 
no  comment,  that  the  President  had  met 
with  certain  people,  and  they  were  trying 
to  make  progress.  Apparently,  the  White 
House  is  attempting  to  disengage  or  dis- 
associate itself  from  the  statement  made 
by  the  No.  2  man  in  our  Government. 
And  it  is  very  difficult  for  me,  along  with 
you  and  others  of  like  persuasion,  to  see 
how  the  administration  can  disassociate 
itself  without  doing  it  publicly  and  spe- 
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dfically.  particularly  when  tht  No.  2  man 
was  sheeted  by  the  No.  1  man  In  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  Member  in  the  well  that 
these  remarks  could  have  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  relationship  of 
the  black  caucus  with  the  administration, 
which,  of  course,  is  already  almost  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  DIOGS.  The  genUeman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIOGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished fellow  Member  from  Michigan, 
and  commend  him  for  taking  this  time 
to  give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  views  on  the  point  at  hand. 
Were  It  not  for  the  affront  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Vice  President  gave  to  our 
coimtrymen,  our  friends,  and  our  broth- 
ers, I  must  say  that  I  would  find  some 
pleasure  in  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Republican  Party,  who 
have  a  strange  inability  to  recognize 
merit  abroad  without  giving  affront  ct 
home.  That  is  a  tendency  I  would  like  to 
encourage  in  anyone  whom  I  oppose  po- 
litically. And  I  must  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNTsxs)  that  this  is  not  only  Mr. 
Agniw's  particular  syndrome.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  almost  the  same  thing  Is  hap- 
pening with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  England. 

These  men,  when  they  find  that  con- 
genial climate  of  the  inquisition  of  the 
star  chamber,  seem  to  find  themselves  in 
a  position  of  commending  that  which 
exists  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
demning those  at  home.  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  it. 

I  come  from  the  southland.  I  know  that 
there  is  no  more  abrasively  hard  atmos- 
phere In  which  leadership  can  develop 
amongst  the  black  community  than 
there,  and  I  know  that  that  hard,  ab- 
rasive climate  has  produced  some  of  the 
finest  representatives  in  my  c(Mnmunity. 
I  feel  that  the  tough  school  that  the 
leaders  of  our  black  community  come 
from  has  really  produced  the  highest 
polish  amongst  leaders,  as  high  a  polish 
as  anyone  can  find  anywhere,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  me  that  this  cannot  be 
recognized  by  persons  in  the  other  party. 
I  certainly  do  agree  that  this  is  not  a 
single  attitude  of  Mr.  Agnxw.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  for  instance,  in  England,  was 
talking  about  the  great  virtues  of  sum- 
mary justice.  He  seemed  to  think  there 
was  something  great  about  the  worst  fac- 
tors of  England. 

I  think  he  is  probably  talking  about  the 
period  of  the  bloody  law,  and  Jeffreys  of 
the  Bloody  Assizes,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent developments  in  England.  I  wonder 
If  he  knows  who  he  is  talking  about  in 
Africa?  Of  course,  there  are  great  lead- 
ers there,  but  one  who  is  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  the  great  leaders  here  that  spring 
from  the  same  racial  roots  must  be  too 
blind  to  recognize  those  of  merit  in  Af- 
rica. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Contxrs). 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  one  of  the  eminent  members  of 
the  bar  to  be  found  In  the  Chamber.  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
man  who  heads  the  Justice  Department 
is  the  one  who  gave  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  its  no-knock  provision  and  who  is 
now  suggesting  it  would  be  eminently  fine 
legislation  for  the  entire  Nation.  So  at 
least  he  is  being  perfectly  consistent  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  certainly 
true.  He  also,  as  the  gentleman  recalls, 
was  the  prime  sponsor  of  the  sentence 
enhancement  device,  which  is  the  first 
instance  I  know  of  in  America  in  which  a 
man  might  be  tried  In  camera  for  an  of- 
fense for  which  he  was  neither  Indicted 
nor  charged.  Now  he  must  find  it  pleas- 
ant to  be  in  those  same  halls  that  in 
medieval  England  would  permit  the  same 
types  of  processes  to  result  in  the  con- 
viction of  those  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Anglo-American  justice.  But 
I  submit  that  he  is  looking  to  the  wrong 
heroes.  He  should  be  thinking  of  some 
of  those  who  fought  tyranny  in  Parlia- 
ment and  who  persisted  until  they  laid 
the  cornerstones  of  the  system  of  justice 
we  hold  dear  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  CX>li.ins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding.  First,  I  would  like  to  compU- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
bringing  this  most  timely  issue  before  the 
House  and  also  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  leadersliip  which  the  gentleman  has 
provided  makes  me  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  black  caucus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  Mr.  Agmew,  take 
off  those  rose-colored  glasses.  When  the 
black  leadership  talk  about  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  conditions  of  the 
black  and  the  poor,  it  is  very  real. 

One  should  not  have  to  be  told  that 
there  Is  a  housing  shortage  and  funds 
have  been  withheld  and  houses  are  not 
being  built.  It  is  evident  that  unemploy- 
ment is  at  an  alltime  high.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
applications  for  employment  compensa- 
tion which  has  led  to  an  incresise  in  wel- 
fare rolls  for  lack  of  employment.  Schools 
have  not  been  built  to  provide  much 
needed  education  facilities;  particularly 
in  the  highly  congested  communities. 

The  need  for  adequate  housing,  full- 
time  employment,  and  adequate  educa- 
tion have  all  contributed  to  the  increase 
ot  crime. 

No,  Mr.  AcNrw,  do  not  listen  to  the 
black  leaders.  Take  the  rose-colored 
glasses  off  and  see  the  conditions  of  the 
black  and  the  poor  for  yourself. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yldd  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  address 
an  inquiry  to  the  genUonan  from  Michi- 
gan? 


In  the  account  I  have  of  the  Agnew 
charges  about  the  U.S.  black  leadership, 
the  Vice  President  declared  in  effect  that 
the  black  leadership  in  America  did  not 
accurately  reflect  the  sentiments  of  or- 
dinary black  citizens.  Does  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  beheve  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  commenting  about  the  black 
Congressmen  here  in  the  Chamber?  Does 
the  genUeman  think  when  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident spoke  of  black  leaders  that  the  Vice 
President  was  direcUng  his  thoughts  at 
black  Congressmen? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  It  is  a  litUe  confusing  as 
to  exactly  who  the  Vice  President  was 
talking  about.  He  made  particular  refer- 
ence to  events  of  recent  times.  Some  peo- 
ple may  find  in  that  some  indicaUon  that 
it  was  being  directed  toward  the  black 
members  of  the  House.  However,  the 
kind  of  response  that  was  forthcoming 
from  across  the  country  frcwn  leaders  of 
black  organizations — Rev.  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy,  and  others — would  indicate  many 
blacks  felt  they  fit  the  shoe  the  Vice 
President  was  using  to  kick  us  with. 

Mr.  DOW.  The  Vice  President  evident- 
ly intends  to  make  it  appear  that  he  re- 
flects the  sentiments  of  ordinary  black 
citizens.  Does  the  genUeman  think  he 
reflects  the  sentiments  of  ordinary  black 
citizens  as  well  as  the  black  Congressmen 
In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Vice  President  has  any  commimication 
with  the  black  community  in  the  State 
with  which  he  is  identified  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States.  So  when  we 
hear  these  kinds  of  references  to  black 
leadership  in  these  vague  terms  without 
any  more  definition  than  his  remarks 
offered,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom 
he  was  referring. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

With  reference  to  the  question  that 
has  jiist  been  asked  of  the  genUeman  in 
the  well.  I  should  like  to  say  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
have  any  real  idea  of  what  black  people 
in  America  are  thinking  today,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  their  leadership. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
serves  in  his  capacity  as  Vice  President 
in  a  Cabinet  that  does  not  have  a  single 
black  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  no  contact  with 
black  people  at  the  top  level  of  Govern- 
ment would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
be  able  to  interpret  what  black  people  in 
America  are  thinking  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  completely  concur 
with  the  response  of  our  colleague  from 
Ohio  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoiic. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  Vice  President  apparently 
was  attempting  not  only  to  divide  whites 
against  blacks  but  also  to  divide  black 
Americans  against  their  leadership?  His 
gratuitous  comments  about  the  quality 
of  unspecified  black  leaders  were  clearly 
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provocative.  I  am  siire  we  all  resent  it. 
We  do  not  know  about  whom  he  was 
talking. 

The  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiGGS> ,  as  the  rest  of  us,  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  whom  he  meant. 

It  would  seem  that  this  ill-timed  state- 
ment serves  perhaps  another  purpose  be- 
cause we  would  not  have  been  in  the 
well  together  today  had  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent not  made  his  remarks.  He  has,  in- 
advertenUy  perhaps,  given  us  a  very  im- 
portant opportunity  to  restate  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Hill  and  to  the  American 
people  as  well  the  nature  and  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  objectives  of  those  of  us  who 
do  constitute  legitimate  black  leadership 
in  this  country,  as  to  what  we  are  about, 
why  we  are  about  it,  and  how  danger- 
ously litUe  time  we  have  to  accomplish 
those  goals  we  have  set  as  our  task. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  also  that  it  would  appear  he  is 
trying  to  divide  black  American  leader- 
ship from  black  African  leadership? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

There  was  a  temptation  on  the  part  of 
some  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  the 
character  of  some  of  the  governments 
that  were  visited  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  can  tell  from  the 
comments  we  have  heard  here  that  that 
temptation  was  resisted,  becaiise  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  begin  to 
make  invidious  distinctions  between 
African  leadership  and  black  leadership 
as  well  as  between  black  leadership  and 
its  supporters  and  followers  here  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DI(3GS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows,  he  and  I  have  been 
associated  in  considerable  efforts  to  elim- 
inate the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  as 
a  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  that 
Government  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  us  in  this  country  deplore  the  degrad- 
ing and  abysmal  servitude  in  which  the 
black  Africans  are  compelled  to  live. 

Now,  I  observed  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  traveling  in  Africa.  I  wish 
the  genUeman  from  Michigan  would  en- 
lighten me  on  what  measures  or  steps 
Vice  President  Agnew  took  while  he  was 
in  Africa  to  lift  the  yoke  from  the  black 
people  in  South  Africa  and  in  that  part 
of  the  dark  continent. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  In  view  of  what  the  Vice 
President  has  said  and  in  view  of  his 
record,  not  only  as  Vice  President,  but 
before  that  when  he  was  an  ofiBcial  in 
Maryland,  perhaps  he  would  have  felt 
more  comfortable  had  South  Africa  been 
included  on  his  trip  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  society  there. 

I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  made 
reference  to  the  South  African  sugar 
quota,  because  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  other  body.  It  was 
just  voted  out  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  it  carries  the  adminis- 
tration's proix>sal  for  continuing  this 
subsidy  to  this  racist-developed  nation 
called  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
When  one  considers  that  they  have  now 
reversed  what  they  originally  were  try- 


ing to  do  and  when  one  considers  that 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  now  exceeds  the  entire  quota  for 
all  of  black  Africa,  then  one  begins  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  Implications  of  that 
measure  which  is  pending  in  the  other 
body  and  behind  which  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  seek  support.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
Vice  President  will  join  in  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  other  members  of  that 
party  in  seeking  to  promote  that  pro- 
posal which  has  such  Implications  for 
U.S.  policy  on  the  African  continent 
composed  of  over  300  million  people. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  have  only  one  other  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  genUeman.  Again  I  go 
back  to  quotations  from  the  press  about 
the  Vice  President's  comments.  This  is 
what  it  is  reported  he  said: 

I  bappen  to  believe  there  are  many,  many 
black  people  In  tbe  United  States  who  are 
tired  at  this  constant  complaining  and  who 
would  like  to  see  some  constructive  action 
from  these  people. 

I  suppose  he  means  the  black  leaders. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  if  he 
could  cite  some  instances  of  constructive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President 
that  we  could  point  to  as  a  good  example 
which  the  black  leaders  might  follow  if 
they  are  to  improve  their  lesulership  as 
he  suggests. 

Mr.  DICjGS.  Well,  the  gentleman  raises 
a  very  cogent  point.  Of  course,  the  Vice 
President  has  not  set  an  example  in  gen- 
erating harmonious  race  relations  in  the 
United  States  and  he  did  not  do  so  when 
he  was  an  ofiBcial  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. He  appears  to  be  continuing  stlong 
this  low  road  to  the  detriment  of  those 
people  of  good  will  like  yourself  who 
recognize  that  unless  all  of  us  share 
equitably  in  the  opportunities  and  the 
results  of  this  society  that  we  are  all 
going  to  be  victims  of  something  that  our 
forefathers  fought  against  many  years 
ago. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  RKID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conters)  as 
well  as  others  for  taking  this  time  to 
comment  on  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks on  black  leaders  in  America. 

I  do  not  know  the  total  context  in 
which  the  Vice  President  spoke,  nor  have 
I  seen  all  of  his  remarks.  But,  frankly, 
what  I  have  seen  reported  in  the  press 
suggests  very  clearly  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, if  quoted  accurately,  has  made 
statements  that  were  unfair,  unneces- 
sary, and  unconstructive. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  time- 
honored  rule  that  those  in  our  diplo- 
matic service  and  in  oiu-  Government, 
that  criticism  of  our  country,  of  our  peo- 
ple, is  reserved  for  the  United  States.  It 
is  clearly  not  the  role  of  a  good  will 
sonbassador  to  criticize  his  country  or  his 
people  while  trying  to  serve  and  repre- 
sent our  country  overseas. 

I  have  met  with  several  of  the  African 
leaders  with  whom  the  Vice  President 


conferred  on  this  trip  and  I  have  con- 
siderable respect  for  them  and  the  work 
they  are  doing  in  their  coimtries.  How- 
ever, their  problems  and  their  responsi- 
blUties  are  vastly  different  from  those  of 
the  black  leaders  in  America,  so  different 
that  virtually  the  only  thing  they  have 
In  common  is  the  color  of  their  skin,  and 
that  is  never  a  basis  for  comparison.  But 
the  Vice  President  has  chosen  to  make  a 
comparison  which  in  my  view  is  repre- 
hensible and  a  sorry  reflection  on  the 
comprehension  of  his  own  country  and 
what  it  stands  for. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  Reverend  Abemathy,  Roy 
Wilkins,  George  Wiley,  Whitney  Yoimg. 
and  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  as 
well  as  Jesse  Jackson  and  others  in  their 
continued  efforts  to  seciue  economic, 
social,  and  political  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans: for  black  Americans  and  the  rest 
of  our  citizens  for  which  the  flght  has 
not  been  an  easy  one  and  is  not  yet  won. 

Unlike  the  leaders  of  black  Afri- 
can nations.  Reverend  Abemathy,  Jesse 
Jackson,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Wiley  are 
not  In  positions  of  national  authority. 
Yet  they  do  have  a  national  mandate  in 
many  respects.  They  are  on  the  outside 
all  too  frequently  and  sometimes  the 
society  and  the  establishment  goes  out 
of  its  way  to  keep  them  there.  What 
they  must  do  and  how  they  must  do  it 
is  entirely  different  from  the  rulers  of 
Ethiopia,  the  Congo,  and  Kenya.  Much 
of  the  political  and  economic  progress 
made  by  America  is  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  black  Americans  dating  back  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  These  men,  as 
Americans,  have  spoken  out  for  all  men, 
have  had  a  sense  of  feeling  for  humanity 
not  only  in  our  country  but  for  the  fate 
of  mankind. 

I  deeply  hope  that  these  Americans 
will  continue  to  speak  out  ever  more  vig- 
orously for  freedom  and  flrst-class  citi- 
zenship, and  for  the  rights  of  those  that 
are  denied  in  southern  Africa.  And 
against  the  terrible  d(x:trines  of  the  per- 
version of  democi-acy  and  the  inhuman- 
ity of  slave  labor  conditions  that  pertain 
in  the  mines  of  South  Africa,  the  denial 
of  the  basic  freedoms  and  a  decent  edu- 
cation. 

I  think  that  sometimes  as  I  recall 
Selma,  Ala.,  back  in  the  days  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  one  cannot  help  but 
be  convinced  of  his  very  deep  convic- 
tion that  he  was  concerned  with  the  soul 
of  America  and  the  future  of  all  America. 
And  if  we  did  not  know  our  soul  and 
could  not  find  our  own  way  there  would 
not  be  much  left  for  America  and  not 
much  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So,  I  hope  this  kind  of  attack  will  not 
in  any  sense  deter  you  in  your  efforts  to 
secure  that  which  is  vital  to  all  America, 
the  opportunity  of  a  free  America  con- 
cerned with  all  mankind. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  again. 

I  rise  to  commend  and  identify  my- 
self with  the  fine  statemoit  that  has 
been  made  by  the  genUeman  from  New 
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York  and  to  remind  my  colleague  in  the 
well  that  when  we  went  to  Selma,  Ala^ 
In  1965  with  a  congressional  delegation 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  the  first  to  Join  with  us 
was  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. Dow). 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  we  find 
them  in  the  (Chamber  at  this  hour  with 
us  participating  in  this  discussion,  be- 
cause their  convictions  have  made  them 
two  of  the  finest  gentlemen  !n  this  body, 
and  two  of  the  men  who  have  set  the  kind 
of  example  that  gives  hope  that  perhaps 
we  can  turn  the  rhetoric  of  a  constitu- 
ticoal  democracy  into  some  meaning  for 
the  24  million  black  Americans  who 
know  precious  little  about  it. 

To  be  charitable,  the  best  one  can  say 
of  our  Vice  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration which  be  so  accurately  personi- 
fies is  that  he  continues  to  remain  arro- 
gantly insensitive  to  the  fundamentals 
that  ought  to  govern  a  democracy  and 
to  the  pressing  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  American  people.  The  great  majority 
of  American  citizens  acutely  recognizes, 
even  if  the  Vice  President  does  not,  that 
Irrevelant  criticism  can  never  take  the 
place  of  coistructive  leadership  that 
should  come  frtxn  the  White  House. 

The  Vice  President's  latest,  mindless 
outburst  is  capsuled,  while  enroute  to 
totalitarian  Spain,  in  an  irresponsible  at- 
tack on  black  leadership  in  the  United 
States,  partially  grounded,  we  have  been 
told,  on  Mr.  Agnsw's  annoyance  at  the 
disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  papers  in  the 
American  press.  To  our  lasting  shame, 
Spiko  T.  Acnkw  continues  to  give  vent 
to  what  are  apparenUy  his  deep- 
grounded  authoritarian  leanings  and 
convictions,  coupled  with  an  apparent 
desire  to  divide  not  only  whites  against 
blacks,  but  Uacks  against  blacks. 

Mr.  Aghkw's  ill-foimded  outburst  rep- 
resents the  maneuverings  of  a  demagog, 
searching  for  a  scapegoat.  We  do  have 
real,  legitimate,  and  pressing  problems 
that  continue  to  undermine  our  sense  of 
national  purpose.  These  problems  that 
the  Vice  President  attempts  to  evade  add 
up  to  a  sum  greater  than  their  individ- 
ual parts:  the  unendable  Vietnam  war, 
the  eroding  economic  climate,  and  a  con- 
tinuing lack  of  real  opportunity  for  all. 
Railing  against  youth  or  against  the  le- 
gitimate aspirations  of  black  Americans 
will  not  erase  these  problems,  much  less 
solve  them.  The  Vice  President's  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving  represents  and 
is  symptomatic  of  the  approach  of  the 
entire  Nixon  administration. 

Paced  with  crises  in  our  national  and 
international  life,  responsible  leader- 
ship ought  to  unite  and  lead.  Irrespon- 
sive, ill-equipped,  imcreative  politicians 
and  those  who  either  do  not  understand 
or  believe  in  democracy  and  what  should 
be  the  American  way  of  life,  choose  the 
way  of  the  demagog.  That  is  the  way  that 
divides,  the  way  that  leads,  if  unchecked, 
to  dictatorship,  war,  and  irreversible  de- 
struction. Is  this  not  the  direction  of 
Spno  T.  Agktw?  In  these  troubled  times 
is  he  not  seeking  to  mask  unresponsive- 
ness of  an  administration  of  which  he  is 
second  in  command? 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Acwiw  asserts,  that 
citizens  young  and  old,  black  and  white. 
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are  complaining  and  carping.  Rightfully 
so,  because  of  an  administration  which 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  inei4  and 
aimless,  an  administration  populated  in 
high  places  by  those  who  are  so  obviously 
lacking  the  vision  and  conviction  neces- 
sary to  further  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Agntw's  attack  on  black  leadership 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic,  if  it  were  not  so  shallow  and  in- 
sensitive. In  no  other  single  area  of 
American  life  is  Mr.  Acnew's  lack  of 
knowledge  and  imderstanding  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  when  he  com- 
ments on  black  Americans. 

For  every  black  American  who  has  a 
decent  job  and  a  decent  way  of  life  there 
are  scores  of  other  black  Americans  who 
are  sick  and  tired  of  waiting  for  a  to- 
morrow that  never  comes.  Black  Ameri- 
cans are  fighting  and  dying  in  Indochina 
in  disproportionate  numbers.  Twice  as 
many  black  Americans  as  compared  to 
whites  are  jobless.  The  ratio  of  young 
black  Americans  who  cannot  find  a  job 
is  frightening. 

Mr.  AcNTW  is  to  be  pitied.  He  does  not 
realize  and  perhaps  will  never  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  "complainers"  and 
the  "carpers"  who  are  fulfilling  the  high- 
est role  of  citizenship  in  a  democratic 
society.  It  is  these  Americans  who  re- 
tain their  faith  in  the  potential  of  Amer- 
ica. They  know  that  in  order  to  realize 
our  potential  we  must  end  the  war,  we 
must  uproot  racism,  we  must  eliminate 
unemployment  and  lack  of  opportunity. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  black 
leadership  must  press  their  claims  for 
justice  and  opportunity  harder  than  ever. 
Why?  Because  people  honestly  doubt 
whether  this  so-called  democracy  will 
ever  have  any  real  meaning  for  those 
who  are  sick  and  tired  of  waiting  for  a 
tomorrow  that  never  comes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident makes  me  feel  so  ashamed  at  times. 
His  latest  failures  in  terms  of  pliilosophy 
and  statesmenship  occurred  in  Madrid. 
The  most  objectionable  was  his  coarse 
references  to  American  leaders  who  hap- 
pen to  be  black.  He  showed  his  contempt 
by  making  an  odious  comparison.  TTie 
comparison  was  that  American  black 
leaders  fell  short  of  what  he  termed  the 
"dedicated,  enlightened"  leadership  dis- 
played by  several  African  heads  of  state 
who  just  happen  to  be  the  heads  of  au- 
thoritarian regimes.  But,  what  is  more 
repelUng  is  to  find  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  he  thinks  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  in  this  case  leaders,  rather  than 
comparing  them  with  leaders  qua  lead- 
ers, without  regard  to  race  finds  it  neces- 
sary because  they  are  black  to  compare 
them  with  other  blacks.  It  would  be  as 
offensive  to  me  were  he  to  compare 
Americans  of  Greek  extraction  who  hap- 
pen to  he  leaders  in  our  country  with 
figures  in  the  Greek  junta.  I  thought  that 
the  Vice  President  was  the  Vice  President 
of  all  the  people  of  our  country.  Clearly, 
Vice  President  Acnew  does  not  think  that 
way. 

It  came  as  no  shock  to  find  that  Vice 
President  Aghew,  after  making  his 
speech,  went  on  to  participate  in  the 
Franco  dictatorship  commemoration  of 
their  takeover  of  the  democratic  and  duly 
elected  Spanish  Government.  Such  con- 


duct does  not  add  luster  to  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
distressed  to  read  this  past  weekend  that 
Vice  President  Agnew  took  time  out  be- 
fore celebrating  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  Franco  dictatorship  in  Spain  to  make 
some  gratuitous  remarks  about  America's 
black  leaders. 

I  was  not,  however,  surprised  by  the 
Vice  President's  ill-advised  outburst  be- 
cause this  is,  sadly,  what  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  divisive  rhetoric 
which  has  characterized  Mr.  Acnew's 
tenure  as  Vice  President  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct disservice  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
high  office  he  holds. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  repeatedly  broken  the 
administration's  promise  to  work  to 
"bring  us  together."  By  his  criticism  of 
the  black  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  so  tirelessly  to  win  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans,  the  Vice  President  has 
driven  another  wedge  between  black  and 
white  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a  nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  torn  apart  further.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Agnew  to  apologize  to  the  black 
leaders  of  America,  and  moreover,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  administration 
to  make  good  a  commitment — which  it 
has  so  far  failed  to  do — toward  the  cause 
of  human  rights  and  dignity  in  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlanan  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
£>iGGS)  has  expired. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  3  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Diggs'  spe- 
cial order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  IMPROVE  CREDIT  UNION 
SHARE  INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
improve  the  share  insurance  law  affect- 
ing credit  unions. 

Basically,  the  legislation  requires  the 
Administi-ator  of  the  Natioxud  Credit 
Union  Administration  to  insure  all  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions  on  either 
an  outright  or  a  provisional  basis. 

Under  the  share  insurance  legislation 
passed  during  the  last  Congress,  Federal 
credit  unions  were  required  to  apply  for 
the  insurance  and  those  credit  unions 
that  were  turned  down  in  their  insur- 
ance applications  were  given  1  year  to 
obtain  the  insurance  or  else  they  would 
be  forced  into  liquidation. 

The  legislation  that  I  originally  in- 
troduced to  provide  for  share  insurance 
for  credit  unions  contained  a  provisional 
insurance  feature.  However,  ttie  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  did  not  provide 
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for  provisional  insurance  and,  because  of 
the  pending  adjournment  of  the  91st 
Congress,  it  was  necessary  for  the  House 
to  accept  the  Senate  version.  At  that 
time,  I  stated  that,  if  the  legislation 
had  problem  areas,  that  I  would  offer 
amendments  to  correct  them. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
corrects  one  of  those  problem  areas.  As 
of  July  10  of  this  year,  949  Federal  credit 
unions  out  of  the  nearly  12,000  Federal 
credit  unions  had  applied  for  and  been 
denied  share  insurance  for  a  varied  num- 
ber of  reasons.  Granted,  the  numlier  of 
credit  imions  that  have  been  turned  down 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  overall 
number  that  have  been  granted,  but  I 
feel  that  Congress  wants  to  keep  as  many 
credit  unions  in  operation  as  possible. 
My  legislation  would  accomplish  that.  It 
would  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  to 
either  insm-e  those  rejected  credit  imions 
on  a  permanent  basis,  or  on  a  provisional 
basis  of  not  less  than  1,  nor  more  than  2 
years.  He  would  be  required,  imder  the 
provisional  insurance  plan  to  state  the 
reasons  why  the  permanent  insurance 
was  not  granted  and,  if  the  credit  union 
did  not  correct  the  discrepancies  during 
the  time  period  allowed,  then  it  wotild 
have  to  liquidate  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  hundred  of  the 
credit  imions  that  have  been  denied  in- 
siutince  are  of  the  so-called  low-income 
category.  These  credit  unions  do  an  out- 
standing job,  but  they  have  been  slow  to 
develop  their  full  potential  because,  by 
their  very  nature,  they  are  detding  with 
low  income  people  who  do  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  put  into  savings 
and,  as  you  might  expect,  there  have 
been  problems  with  delinquencies.  But 
these  credit  unions  have  shown  that  they 
are  one  of  the  outstanding  ways  to  help 
fight  poverty  and  we  should  encourage 
their  continuance  in  every  possible  way. 

There  is  little  chance,  however,  that 
these  credit  unions  can  survive  without 
the  share  insurance,  since  denial  of  their 
applications  has  placed  ttiem  under  a 
cloud. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  1970  Share 
insurance  Act  was  to  allow  low  income 
credit  unions  to  accept  deposits  from 
businesses  and  individuals  outside  the 
credit  union's  so-called  field  of  member- 
ship. Under  this  provision  a  low-income 
credit  union,  for  instance,  could  accept 
deposits  from  a  public  utility  which 
wanted  to  help  people  in  a  low-income 
area.  Since  the  funds  would  be  insured, 
there  would  be  no  potential  loss  to  the 
depositor.  These  funds  will  enable  the 
credit  union  to  relend  the  money  to  its 
members.  However,  without  the  insur- 
ance, it  will  be  impossible  for  these  cred- 
it unions  to  attract  large  share  deposits 
from  outside  sources.  Its  capital  will 
have  to  come  from  people  within  the 
field  of  membership  of  a  low-income 
credit  union  and,  because  these  people 
have  limited  resources,  it  will  mean  that 
the  growth  of  shares  will  be  extremely 
slow. 

Not  all  of  the  credit  unions  that  have 
been  denied  share  Insurance  are  low  in- 
come credit  unions,  nor  are  they  small 
credit  unions.  Some  credit  unions  have 


been  denied  insurance  because  of  super- 
visory problems,  but  the  withholding  of 
share  insurance  may  actually  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  credit  unions  to 
correct  these  problems  and  could  con- 
ceivably cause  a  run  on  the  credit  unions. 

By  insuring  all  credit  unions  that  have 
been  denied  insurance  on  a  provisional 
basis,  there  would  be  little  danger  to  the 
insurance  fund  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration.  That 
fund  already  has  more  than  $6  miUion 
in  premiums,  and  invests  these  funds  in 
Government  obligations.  During  the  first 
37  years  of  operations  of  the  Federal 
credit  unions,  losses  have  been  only  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  and,  based  on 
these  figures,  the  amount  of  money  al- 
ready collected  In  the  share  insurance 
fund  by  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration is  enough  to  cover  credit 
union  losses  for  74  years,  based  on  past 
experience.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out 
that,  if  all  of  the  uninsured  Federal  credit 
unions  were  given  insurance  and  subse- 
quently failed,  there  would  stUl  be  many 
assets  of  these  credit  unions,  particular- 
ly the  loan  iMrtfolios,  tliat  could  be  used 
to  offset  losses.  Thus,  there  appears  to  be 
little  danger  in  providing  this  insurance, 
at  least  on  a  provisional  basis,  for  those 
credit  unions  that  have  been  previously 
turned  down. 

When  the  share  insurance  legislation 
was  passed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
legislation  was  designed  to  give  credit 
unions  the  same  type  of  protection  pro- 
vided banks  and  savings  and  loans.  How- 
ever, it  now  appears  that  credit  unions 
are  not  getting  equal  treatment.  When 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  was 
passed  in  1933,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  quickly  insured  all 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  by  use  of  a  temporary  insurance 
fund.  The  Corporation  also  set  out  to  in- 
sure non-monber  banks  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  assisted  tlK>6e  State,  non- 
member  banks  that  needed  financial  help. 

There  were  approximately  1,(K)0  State, 
nonmember  banks  that  applied  for  in- 
surance that  were  found  to  have  assets 
insufficient  to  cover  their  liabilities  to 
depositors  and  other  credits.  Tliese  banks 
were  assisted  in  placing  themselves  in  a 
position  to  qualify  for  insurance  by  a 
special  department  set  up  for  that  pur- 
pose within  the  FDIC.  Correction  was 
accomplished  through  the  raising  of  lo- 
cal funds,  through  directors'  guarantees, 
through  purcliase  of  local  interest  of  paid 
assets  and  through  investment  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
capital  obligations  of  those  institutions. 
In  short,  the  Government  went  out  of 
its  way  to  provide  insurance  for  all  of 
the  banks. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  was  established,  which 
also  made  certain  that  all  federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loans  were  granted  in- 
surance. The  FSLIC  did  look  at  insur- 
ance applications  on  a  case-by-case 
ba^,  but  officials  of  that  organization 
have  assured  me  that  they  did  not  find  a 
single  case  where  the  initial  insurance 
application  was  denied. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  both  the 
FDIC  and  the  FSLIC  were  established  at 
perhaps  the  most  critical  financial  time 


in  this  country's  history  and  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  there  would  not  be 
huge  failures  in  our  financial  institutions 
that  could  wipe  out  both  of  these  funds. 
If  the  Government  was  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
at  the  height  of  the  depression,  is  it  ask- 
ing too  much  that  we  provide  at  least 
provisional  insurance  for  credit  unions 
that  have  established  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  service  to  little  people. 

Hopefully,  this  l^lslation  will  reach 
the  fioor  shortly  so  that  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  certain  that 
these  worthwhile  credit  unions  are  not 
voted  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  follows : 

H.R.  9961 
A   bill    to  provide  temporary   Insurance   for 
the  member  accounts  of  certain  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
paragraph   (2)    of  subsection   (c)    of  section 
201    of    the    Federal    Credit    Union    Act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "reject"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "disapprove". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  201  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUowe  : 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  Federal  credit 
union  whose  application  for  Insurance  Is 
disapproved,  the  Administrator  shall  none- 
theless issue  to  such  Federal  credit  union  a 
certificate  of  temporary  Insurance  which 
shaU  be  valid  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  two  years,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  at  the  time  of 
issuance.  The  Administrator  shaU  suspend 
or  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Federal  credit 
union  which  has  faUed.  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  its  temporary  Insurance,  to 
file  an  application  for  Insurance  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c).  A  Federal  credit  union 
which  is  terc^orarUy  insiired  under  this  sub- 
section is  an  Insxired  credit  union  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  the  period  of  such 
temporary  insurance. 


SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Chamberlain)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Ji4r.  CMAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  first  half  of  1971  Free  World 
shipping  to  North  Vietntim  has  continued 
to  show  a  decidedly  downward  trend.  Ac- 
cording to  information  made  available  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense  this 
past  June  three  ships  flying  the  flag  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  one  vessel  un- 
der registry  of  the  Somali  Republic  fre- 
quented North  Vietnamese  ports.  These 
four  arrivals  brought  the  total  for  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  to  29.  This 
compares  to  the  37  Free  World  arrivals 
during  the  first  half  of  1970.  The  success 
of  steps  to  reduce  this  traffic  with  the 
enemy  is  further  borne  out  by  the  first 
half  figures  for  1968  and  1969  which  were 
78  and  60  arrivals  respectively.  This  is 
solid  progress  and  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration's perseverance  to  restrict 
the  enemy's  source  of  supply,  for  this,  too. 
serves  in  the  winding  down  ot  the  war. 

So  long  as  American  men  are  under 
fire  in  Vietnam,  tiiis  problem  deserves 
our  very  best  efforts. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hog  an)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HCX>AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  marks 
the  13th  year  that  we  have  observed 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  its  incep- 
tion under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion the  third  week  in  July  has  been  set 
aside  to  pay  tribute  to  and  remember 
those  100  million  individuals  who  live 
under  Commimist  domination. 

The  list  of  captive  nations  is  a  long 
one — a  list  that  should  weigh  heavily  on 
the  conscience  of  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  As  President  Kennedy 
once  said  : 

All  of  us  .  .  .  must  be  faithful  to  our 
conviction  that  peace  In  Ehirope  can  never  be 
complete  until  everywhere  in  Europe  men 
can  choose,  in  peace  and  freedom  how  their 
countries  can  be  governed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  nation 
has  ever  adopted  communism  voluntar- 
ily. The  oppression  imposed  on  citizens 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  has  certainly 
not  lessened  nor  is  there  a  "better  type 
of  commimism"  available  these  days — 
as  some  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

I  am  sure  that  those  Imprisoned  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
horrified  to  learn  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling  some  even  contemplate  such  a 
thought.  These  oivressed  peoples  are 
our  greatest  allies  s«ainst  communism, 
and  we  in  the  United  States  are  one  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  hope  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

Each  year,  during  this  observance, 
much  talk  is  bandied  about,  deep  con- 
cern is  expressed,  and  much  tribute  is 
paid  to  the  many  who  suffer  imder  Com- 
munist oppression. 

However,  it  Is  rarely  possible  to  take 
some  kind  of  constructive  action  which 
will  live  on  after  the  well-meaning  words 
have  long  since  died  away. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  indicate 
to  at  least  one  captive  nation  that  we 
stand  fully  behind  our  promises. 

In  1945  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
was  entrusted  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
for  safekeeping  until  such  time  as  Hun- 


gary became  free  once  again  to  function 
as  a  constitutional  government  estab- 
lished through  free  choice.  The  Holy 
Crown  is  a  national  treasure  of  Immense 
historical  and  symbolic  significance  to 
Hungarians,  and  American-Himgarians 
who  believe  that  governmental  power  is 
Inherent  in  the  Holy  Crown  itself. 

In  the  course  of  recent  diplomatic 
negotiations  it  has  become  apparent  that 
a  possibility  exists  that  the  Crown  may 
be  returned  in  an  effort  to  promote 
American-Hungarian  relations.  My  con- 
current resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  this  not  be  done.  We 
must  not  break  our  sacred  trust  and 
thereby  indicate  our  lack  of  hope  in 
Himgary's  future.  The  Holy  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen  must  be  kept  in  trust  in 
America,  and  we  must  uphold  the  belief 
of  Hungarians  everywhere  that  someday 
freedom  and  independence  will  return 
to  Hungary,  as  well  as  to  all  other  cap- 
tive nations. 


PROPOSED  SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO 
H  Jl.  9388  IS  AMBIGUOUS  AND  MIS- 
LEADING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, the  other  body  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
fund  authorization  bill,  HJl.  9388.  The 
amendment  was  added  as  a  proviso  to 
project  72-3-b  on  page  3,  lines  9  and  10, 
that  had  authorized  $3,500,000  to  acquire 
lands  near  Lyons,  Kans.,  to  establish  an 
atomic  waste  depository. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

"On  page  3,  Une  10:  After  the  figure  '$3,- 
600.000'  Strike  out  the  period  and  Insert:  *, 
except  that  no  funds  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fee  simple 
Interest  In  land,  or  any  other  interest  in  land 
which  exceeds  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  imtU  an  advisory 
council  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
construction  and  operation  of  siich  project 
can  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  as- 
sures the  safety  of  the  project,  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment  of  the  re- 
gion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  Judgment,  the  lan- 
guage is  ambiguous  and  misleading,  the 
amendment  does  not  protect  Kansas  and 
its  people  from  the  dangers  of  premature 
burial  of  highly  dangerous  nuclear  waste 
material. 

I  am  sure  that  Governor  Docking  and 
his  legal  advisers  will  recognize  the 
transparency  of  the  ambiguous  language. 
I  am  certain  that  Kansas  scientific  ad- 
visers to  the  Governor  will  imderstand 
that  their  concerns  and  admonitions 
have  not  been  heeded.  And  I  have  little 
doubt  that  enactment  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  its  present  form  will  trigger 
a  suit  by  the  State  of  Kansas  against  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
will  seek  to  enjoin  land  acquisition,  what- 
ever its  form  or  length  of  tenure  may  be. 

It  is  vitally  Important,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  not  be  deluded 
into  believing  that  they  are  now  pro- 


tected from  burial  of  deadly  wastes  until 
laboratory  research  has  been  carried  out 
and  safety  assured. 

First.  This  Senate  amendment  permits 
the  AEC  to  acquire  the  land  for  up  to  a 
3-year  period.  During  that  time  the  AEC 
can  do  what  it  pleases  in  the  salt  mine; 
there  are  absolutely  no  restrictions  on 
the  agency  except  its  good  sense,  which 
it  has  not  evidenced  in  any  great  quan- 
tity on  this  matter  up  to  now. 

Second.  The  conditional  clause  says 
when  and  if  an  advisory  coimcil — not  au- 
thorized by  law  but  referred  to  in  the 
committee  reportr— tells  the  Congress 
that  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project  and  transportation  of  wastes  to 
it  can  be  done  safely,  the  AEC  can  imder- 
take  permanent  acquisition  of  the  land. 

In  short,  the  amendment  deals  only 
with  land  acquisition  and  does  not  deter 
It;  it  simply  limits  the  tenure  of  land 
control  for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years.  If 
in  the  interim  the  advisory  council  gives 
a  go-ahead,  AEC  can  buy  the  land.  Or, 
If  at  the  end  of  3  years,  the  advisory 
coimcil  has  not  said  or  done  or  deter- 
mined anything,  the  AEC  can  still  go 
ahead  and  acquire  permanent  possession 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  constrained  to  ob- 
serve that  Kansas  has  been  badly  served 
in  this  matter.  It  Is  an  action  that  Kan- 
sans  will  not  be  permitted  to  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conditional  clause  of 
the  amendment,  beginning  with  the  word 
"until,"  would  appear  at  first  glance  to 
be  a  restriction  on  permanent  land  ac- 
quisition, and  indeed  on  construction  and 
operation  of  the  waste  facility  until  ei- 
ther of  two  events  take  place: 

a.  Three  years  from  date  of  enact- 
ment: 

b.  The  advisory  council  finds  during 
that  3-year  period  or  at  its  expira- 
tion that  the  safety  of  the  project  Is  as- 
sured. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  Indeed 
the  amendment  truly  and  effectively  Is  so 
provided,  it  would  be  a  substantial  step 
forward.  It  would  not,  of  course,  restrict 
the  AEC  from  doing  what  the  Governor 
does  not  want  them  to  do — bury  high 
level  waste  experimentally  or  otherwise 
in  the  salt  bed.  He  wants  that  done 
through  further  research  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  words  of  the 
amendment  indicate  that  the  restric- 
tions are  not  there  at  all. 

First.  AEC's  authority  to  acquire  the 
land — for  the  3-year  period — does  not 
restrict  burial  of  high  level  wastes  dur- 
ing that  period.  This  Is  the  heart  of  the 
objection  by  Kansas. 

Second.  In  any  event,  no  matter  what 
eventuates,  AEC  is  free  to  acquire  the 
land  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

Third.  The  authority  of  the  advisory 
coimcil  does  not  estop  AEC  from  begin- 
ning at  least  experimental  burial  of  high 
level  wastes  tomorrow.  Moreover,  when- 
ever the  advisory  council  reports  to  Con- 
gress, next  week,  next  month,  next  year; 
on  that  day  AEC  may  acquire  the  land 
permanenUy  and  do  what  It  will  on  It 
and  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
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jnent  this  advisory  council  and  Its  com- 
petence. Its  function,  and  its  authority. 
The  bill  Itself  does  not  require  or  direct 
the  President  to  appoint  such  a  council. 
It  merely  says  "an  advisory  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President."  There  is  a 
more  specific  reference  to  such  a  body 
In  the  Joint  Committee's  report.  Obvi- 
ously designed  to  placate  Governor 
Docking  and  Kansas  and  allay  their  con- 
cerns, the  Joint  Committee  suggested 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, not  the  President,  name  a  council, 
which  It  graciously  suggested  also  would 
include  representation  from  Kansas,  to 
keep  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  in- 
formed on  the  project. 

One  might  well  ask:  "informed  about 
what?"  What  is  the  competence  of  this 
advisory  council  to  determine  whether 
technical  and  Involved  scientific  facts 
have  been  proved?  What  authority  would 
the  council  have  except  to,  and  I  quote, 
"report  to  Congress."  Suin^ose  in  its  wis- 
dom It  "reported"  that  all  is  not  well. 
How  would  that  halt  the  project?  Cer- 
tainly, according  to  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  project  could  already  have 
been  undertaken,  and  also  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  wastes. 

Of  course,  the  advisory  council  might 
learn,  like  the  rest  of  us,  that  there  had 
been  a  train  wreck  that  spilled  nuclear 
wastes  and  that  an  entire  area  someplace 
was  being  poisoned  because  retrieval  of 
the  spilled  waste  was  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. It  could  then  "report"  to  Con- 
gress that  the  project  is  unsafe. 

Or  the  advisory  council,  which  obvi- 
ously will  be  dominated  and  controlled  by 
the  AEC  and  the  Executive,  might  In  its 
wisdom  determine  6  months  from  now 
that  AEC's  scientific  analysis  and  re- 
search is  convincing  enough  to  assure 
the  council's  members  that  the  project 
will  be  safe.  Obviously,  as  soon  as  it 
makes  such  a  report,  the  AEC  is  free  to 
acquire  the  land  permanently. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  does 
Kansas,  the  Kansas  Governor,  his  scien- 
tific advisers  who  first  raised  the  serious 
health  and  environmental  and  safety  is- 
sues— ^where  do  all  these  people  stand  in 
such  circumstances?  How  will  their  voices 
be  heard?  How  will  their  views  become 
known?  Most  important,  how  can  they 
stop  the  project  if  they  believe  it  is  still 
not  safe  to  bury  lethal  wastes. 

I  simply  cannot  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  such  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  compel  Kansas  to  do  what 
its  elected  officials  of  State  government 
say  should  not  be  done — now.  What  is 
the  urgency  of  pressing  forward  until 
safety  is  really  assured,  unless  of  course 
safety  really  cannot  be  assured?  How  can 
we  be  so  incredibly  naive  as  to  accept 
assurances  that  are  simply  not  borne  out 
by  the  words  of  the  amendment? 

I  regret  this  hasty  action  which  I  con- 
sider ill  advised  and  imprudent.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber made  protest  in  behalf  of  his  State 
and  its  people. 


Ohio  (Mr.  MIU.EK)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  first  electronic  computer  was  the 
numerical  intergrator  and  computer  de- 
signed and  built  under  the  direction  of 
J.  Presper  Echart  and  John  Mauchly  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1946.  It  was  housed 
in  a  room  30  by  50  feet,  contained  ap- 
proximately 18,000  vacuum  tubes  and  re- 
quired 130  kilowatts  per  hour. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


SUPPORTS  EXTENSION  OP  POSTER 
GRANDPARENTS  PRCXSRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  McBlAY)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  submitted  testimony  in  support 
of  extending  the  foster  grandparents 
program  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram will  receive  the  funding  it  needs  to 
continue. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  recently  received  a 
paper  concerning  the  foster  grandpar- 
ent program,  especially  as  it  involves 
residents  of  Utah  County. 

The  paper  was  submitted  by  Betty 
Mattson,  a  junior  majoring  in  social 
work  at  Brigham  Young  University.  I 
felt  that  her  report  was  so  Informative 
that  I  asked  her  permission  to  submit 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  where  it 
might  be  useful  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  therefore  I  include  it  at  this 
point: 

The  Poster  Geandpabents  Agency 
(By  Betty  Mattson) 

Upon  entering  one  of  the  cheerfully  dec- 
orated recreational  rooms  in  the  children's 
section  of  the  Utah  State  Mental  Hospital, 
visitors  are  Immediately  set  upon  by  a  group 
of  lively,  eager  children.  Some  are  quickly 
pulled  off  to  a  comer  to  view  a  valued  treas- 
ure. whUe  others  are  poked  and  jabbed  ex- 
citedly in  gestures  of  friendliness  and  curi- 
osity. But  through  all  the  chaos  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  sweet  serenity  of  an  elderly 
woman,  calmly  sitting  in  a  chair  among  all 
the  confusion  and  darning  a  pile  of  socks. 

The  elderly  woman  Is  a  foster  grand- 
mother and  these  are  the  initial  impressions 
of  our  committee  upon  visiting  the  State 
Mental  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  who  the  foster  grandparents  are  and 
what  they  do. 

In  Provo,  Utah  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Agency  is  a  brsmch  of  the  Community  Action 
Program,  being  federally  sponsored  and 
funded  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Itirougbout  the  na- 
tion 4200  elderly  people  currently  partici- 
pate in  this  beneficial  and  rewarding  pro- 
gram of  self-help  and  fulfillment. 

Created  five  years  ago.  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent Program  was  Instituted  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose: 

(1)  To  give  elderly,  financially  deprived 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  supplement  their 
meager  incomes,  while  offering  Invaluable 
public  assistance  in  the  capacity  of  "foster 
grandparents"  to  severely  retarded,  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  delinquent  children,  and  those 
with  educational  problems. 

(2)  It  offers  these  same  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  affection,  attention,  and  to 
develop  a  loving  relationship  with  an  older 
person,  an  experience  often  deprived  this  type 
of  child  by  nature  of  his  particular  type  of 


problem.  As  •  result,  many  have  improved 
their  physical  skills,  their  Intellectual  under- 
standing, and  social  readjustment. 

Qualification  for  the  Job  of  a  foster  grand- 
parent depend  upon  these  factors: 

1.  Must  be  60  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  Must  not  make  over  $1900  per  year  if 
living  alone  or  ta&OO  per  couple. 

3.  Must  be  physically  and  emotloiially  able 
to  work  with  children. 

4.  Must  be  Interviewed  and  passed  upon  by 
the  agency  where  the  children  are  enrolled. 

5.  Must  be  considerate  and  understanding 
of  children  and  have  an  active  desire  to  help 
their  individual  growth  and  development. 

6.  Accept  supervision  as  required. 

In  Utah  County,  foster  grandparents  serve 
children  enrolled  in  Utah  State  Training 
School,  the  Utah  State  MenUl  Hospital,  and 
the  Provo  and  Nebo  School  Districts.  Quite 
specifically,  their  duties  are  these: 

1.  They  help  wash  the  children  and  dress 
them. 

2.  They  take  the  children  for  walks  or  rides 
in  wheelchairs. 

3.  They  listen  to  the  children  read. 

4.  They  read  to  the  children. 

5.  If  the  children  can  talk,  they  visit  with 
them,  talking  about  nature,  looking  at  pic- 
tures, etc. 

6.  They  help  the  children  put  puzzles  to- 
gether, build  simple  things  with  their  hands. 

7.  They  help  the  children  take  steps,  learn 
how  to  pedal  a  bicycle,  swing,  etc. 

8.  They  accompany  the  children  on  excur- 
sions, ride  with  them  on  the  bus,  take  them 
to  classroom  training. 

9.  They  help  the  chUdren  write  and  talk. 

10.  They  help  feed  the  children. 

11.  They  take  the  children  away  from 
others  if  he  is  causing  undue  disturbances. 

12.  They  sing  with  the  children  and  play 
games  with  them. 

13.  They  make  candy,  cookies,  etc.  with 
the  children. 

14.  They  sit  with  the  children. 

15.  They  love  the  chUdren. 

In  essence  then,  they  fulfill  the  roles  of 
grandparents,  especially  to  the  two  partic- 
ular children  whom  they  are  assigned  to. 
After  each  work  shift  they  carefuUy  fill  out 
a  TvpoTt  on  each  of  their  children,  one-half 
being  devoted  to  the  problems  they  encoun- 
tered during  the  four  hour  period,  and  the 
other  to  the  progress  they  felt  they  znade.  The 
reports  are  used  extensively  by  the  profes- 
sional worker  in  charge  of  the  child's  case. 

But  being  a  grandparent  is  much  more 
than  simply  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  of 
a  Job.  It  Is  loving  and  giving.  As  one  grand- 
mother whom  we  interviewed  expressed  it, 
"They  call  me  Grandma.  Just  like  my  own 
grandchildren."  Those  interviewed  expressed 
their  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  at  seeing  a 
child  progress  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  in- 
stitution, but  at  the  same  time  they  felt  a 
sense  of  loss  at  his  departure. 

On  their  own.  the  grandparents  have 
started  holding  family  home  evenings  once 
a  week.  I'he  success  of  the  program  has  al- 
ready been  manifest.  The  children  clamor 
to  be  .allowed  a  part  in  the  program,  and  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  their  names  are 
carefully  recorded  each  time  they  offer  a 
prayer,  give  a  scripture  reading,  etc. 

When  the  grandparents  were  interviewed 
as  a  group,  our  committee  was  not  only  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  their  high  degree 
of  personableness.  friendliness,  and  obvious 
devotion  to  the  children,  but  also  with  their 
apparent  gratitude  to  the  program  for  what 
it  had  given  to  them.  When  asked  how  the 
program  had  benefited  them  personally, 
they  aU  answered  enthusiastically  and  often 
interrupting  each  other  in  order  to  express 
strong  feelings.  They  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  Poster  Grandparent  Program  helps  them 
to  stay  young  mentally  and  physically;  It 
serves  as  a  morale  booster,  and  gives  them  an 
interest  In  life.  They  also  felt  It  was  an  edu- 
cation in  Itself  and  had  increased  their  toler- 
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ance  tremendously.  Tbe  grandparents  were 
also  In  agreement  in  respect  to  the  way  the 
program  helped  them  financially.  Several 
had  been  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in- 
dependently before  they  got  the  Job,  either 
because  they  were  not  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity or  simply  because  they  had  lost  their 
money   in   some   way. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  program  provides  for  sick  leave  and  vaca- 
tion, few  of  the  grandparents  take  advan- 
tage of  these  benefits  voluntarily,  preferring 
instead  to  spend  their  time  working.  Mr. 
Charles  Deerlng,  director  of  the  program,  re- 
ferred to  the  grandparents  as  "old  pioneer 
stock,"  "proud  pec^le"  who  "had  to  work 
and  be  independent."  This  same  feeling  was 
expressed  by  the  grandparents  themselves 
when  several  agreed  that  they  would  rather 
do  volunteer  work  than  Just  sit  home,  and 
the  majority  had  been  volunteer  aides  before 
they  ever  heard  of  Poster  Grandparents. 

Mr.  Deerlng,  himself,  expressed  strong  feel- 
ings toward  the  program.  He  feels  that  it  is 
a  very  successful  program,  in  that  it  offers 
senior  citizens  morale  and  financial  help 
while  they  are  themselves  offering  invaluable 
help  to  the  handicapped.  He  very  strongly 
believes  that  the  program  is  keeping  these 
people  out  of  rest  homes  and  lengthening 
their  lives.  He  cited  an  example  of  one  elderly 
grandmother  who  underwent  a  serloiu  opera- 
tion and  because  of  her  obvious  strong  moti- 
vation for  living,  recovered  and  is  back  at 
work  again.  He  emphasized  his  point  by  of- 
fering the  information  that  no  grandparent 
has  ever  quit  voluntarily — only  death  and 
Illness  have  taken  them  away,  and  there  are 
28  people  on  a  waiting  list,  hoping  to  enter 
the  program. 

Our  committee  was  trMnendously  im- 
pressed with  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram. It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Innovative  and  progressive  programs  of  self- 
help  in  our  country  today.  It  is  extremely 
dlsappolnUng  to  discover  that  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  the  10  million  program  is  going 
to  be  cut  back  to  7  mUllon,  and  that  many 
of  the  grandparents  from  this  area  will  be 
forced  to  return  to  welfare.  It  seems  in- 
congruous that  our  government  would  feel  it 
necessary  to  cut  back  funds  to  a  program 
where  self-help  Is  the  key  to  success,  and 
would  instead  allocate  funds  to  the  welfare 
programs,  where  these  people  will  obviously 
be  returning,  a  program  where  despondency 
and  dependency  are  the  only  answers.  Our 
committee  urges  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram and  we  certainly  support  its  creation 
and  existence. 


July  21,  1971 


TWO  BILUS  WOULD  BAN  TELEPHONE 
HARASSMENT  TO  COLLECT  NON- 
JXnXlMENT  DEBTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
■ylvanla  (Mr.  Roonky)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  another  result  of  my  investi- 
gation of  deception  and  fraud  in  the  sale 
of  magazine  subscriptions,  which  now  has 
spanned  some  30  months,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  two  bills  intended  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  a  serious  consumer  abuse  as- 
sociated not  only  with  magazine  sales  but 
also  with  sales  of  a  broad  range  of  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

The  abuse  to  which  I  refer  involves 
the  use  of  the  telephone  to  harass  con- 
sumers for  collection  of  debts  which  at« 
unjustified,  or  are  in  dispute,  often  for 
very  valid  reasons. 

Telephone  harassment  is  a  technique 
which  over  the  years  has  been  employed 
routinely  by  certain  magazine  subscrip- 


tion sales  companies  to  collect  payments 
on  high-priced,  long-term  contracts  for 
magazines,  which.  Just  as  routinely,  were 
sold  by  deception  or  fraud. 

My  investigation  of  magazine  sales 
methods  revealed  a  distinct  pattern  of 
high  pressure  salesmen  misrepresenting 
or  concealing  terms  of  a  "package  deal" 
for  magazines,  and  then  resorting  to 
high-pressure  collection  tactics  after 
subscribers  discovered  they  had  been  de- 
ceived or  gypped. 

The  consumer's  natural  defense  against 
sales  deception  Is  to  stop  payment.  The 
magazine  sales  agency,  and  many  other 
businesses  ranging  from  the  "comer- 
stones"  of  the  business  community  to  the 
most  disreputable,  respond  with  collec- 
tion pressures  ranging  from  initial, 
mildly  worded  reminder  notes  to  pseudo- 
legal  dociunents  and  frequent  phone  calls 
which  threaten  law  suits,  bad  credit  re- 
ports, and  attachment  of  wages.  The 
magazine  sales  agencies  which  sell  high- 
priced  contracts  on  a  budget  payment 
plan  invariably  establish  their  own  col- 
lection operation.  They  grind  out  in- 
genious dunning  letters  and  harass  de- 
linquent subscribers  with  phone  calls 
placed  to  their  homes,  or  to  relatives, 
neighbors,  and  employers. 

Complaints  received  in  my  office  have 
reported  telephone  threats  of  lawsuits, 
Jail  sentences,  military  demotion,  de- 
portation, loss  of  employment,  garnishing 
of  wages,  public  disclosure  of  bad  credit 
and  all  manner  of  possible  consequences. 
The  consumer  who  receives  offensive  or 
threatening  dunning  notices  by  mail  has 
something  ccmcrete  which  he  can  dis- 
play to  convince  authorities  he  is  be- 
ing harassed.  And,  if  the  harassment  is 
based  on  deceptive  or  fraudulent  sales 
practices,  the  sales  or  collection  agency 
involved  may  have  to  answer  to  a  State 
bureau  of  consumer  protection,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  w  the  U.S. 
Postal  Inspection  Service. 

But  if  the  threats,  Intimidation  and 
harassment  are  confined  to  abusive  tele- 
phone csJls,  the  consumer  is  virtually  de- 
fenseless. He  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
recording  a  telephone  call  without  the 
caller's  consent — even  If  the  caUer  is 
abusive.  If  the  recipient  of  abusive  calls 
ignores  the  law  and  records  the  conver- 
sation anyway,  the  recording  undoubted- 
ly will  have  no  value  In  a  oourt  proceed- 
ing, and  could  conceivably  lead  to  legal 
action  against  the  harassed  consumer 
for  havtng  made  the  recording. 

Some  time  ago,  when  telephone  com- 
pany officials  were  invited  to  my  office  to 
hear  a  recording  of  several  harassing 
calls  placed  to  one  magazine  subscriber, 
the  telephone  executives  quickly  sug- 
gested punitive  action  against  the  in- 
dividual who  made  the  recording.  The 
company  responsible  for  the  abusive 
calls  clearly  was  of  lesser  cmcem. 

In  my  view,  the  time  has  come  to  turn 
the  tide  against  the  unscrupulous  seller 
who  will  stop  at  almost  nothing  to  collect 
a  claimed  debt,  no  matter  what  valid 
reason  the  consumer  may  have  for  non- 
payment. The  answer.  I  believe,  is  to  pro- 
hibit telephone  calls  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  nonjudgment  debts. 

Because  many  thousands  <rf  these  calls 
are  being  made  daily,  both  Interstate  and 


Intrastate,  I  am  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem by  introducing  two  separate  bills. 
The  first  of  these  would  prohibit  collec- 
tion by  telephone  in  interstate  commerce, 
by  simply  including  the  prohibition  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934's 
existing  prohibitions  against  obscene  or 
threatening  phone  calls. 

The  second  bill  would  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi-ssion  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  by  giving  it  additional  Ju- 
risdiction over  obscene,  threatening,  or 
harassing  calls,  including  harassing  calls 
to  collect  nonjudgment  debts,  between 
the  several  States  and  within  each  and 
every  State. 

I  felt  two  separate  bills  were  in  or- 
der because  the  first,  dealing  with  inter- 
state telephone  communications,  is  clear- 
ly within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate.  The  second 
broader  bill,  expectedly  will  give  rise  to 
charges  of  Federal  interference  in  a  mat- 
ter which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  In- 
dividual States. 

I  dilute  that  latter  point  of  view,  be- 
cause every  telephone  Instrument  has 
the  capability  to  carry  the  caller's  voice, 
his  words,  his  threats,  his  obscene  utter- 
ances both  intrastate  or  interstate  at  will. 
He  needs  do  nothing  more  thfji  dial  a 
particular  sequence  of  numbers  to  call  a 
party  across  the  street  or  across  the 
country.  Thus,  if  the  individual  telephone 
user  has  the  ability  to  transmit  his  voice 
within  a  State  or  beyond,  at  will,  to 
threaten  or  abuse  the  party  called,  then 
I  am  firmly  convinced  the  responsible 
Federal  agency  must  have  the  authority 
to  protect  the  potential  victim  of  the 
abusive  call  from  the  acts  of  the  call- 
er,  whether  the  victim  and  caller  be  lo- 
cated within  the  same  State,  or  are  sep- 
arated by  one  or  more  State  botmdary 
lines. 

But  my  purpose  today  is  not  to  fight 
the  issue  of  Jurisdiction.  That,  I  am  cer- 
tain, will  be  debated  fully  when  these 
measures  are  made  subject  of  congres- 
sional hearings.  I  am  concerned  now  only 
with  stopping  harassment  by  telephone 
to  collect  debts  which  have  no  legal  sub- 
stance. When  telephone  subscribers  are 
afraid  to  answer  their  phones,  because 
some  high-pressure  collector  may  be  call- 
ing to  renew  his  harassment,  it  is  time 
the  telephone  subscriber  is  granted  re- 
lief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify  the  purpose 
of  these  measures,  and  to  iemonstrate 
how  consumers  are  being  harassed  by 
telephone,  I  offer  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  typical  situation,  plus  supple- 
mentary information  regarding  current 
Federal  efforts  in  the  continuing  crack- 
down on  magazine  subscription  sales 
abuses. 

The  phone  rings— and  you  lift  the  re- 
ceiver. 

A  voice  at  the  other  end  asks,  "Mrs. 
Smith,  will  you  be  home  today?  I  repre- 
sent the  Acme  Collection  Service,  and  I 
have  been  instructed  to  serve  a  sum- 
mons for  your  appearance  in  court  to  ex- 
plain why  you  have  not  maintained  reg- 
ular payments  on  yoiu-  contract  for  mag- 
azines. Unless  you  will  mail  a  payment 
of  $13  today  to  bring  your  account  up  to 
date,  I  will  have  to  drop  by  and  serve 
these  papers." 
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"But,"  protests  Mrs.  Smith,  "we  didn't 
order  magfizines.  My  husband  told  the 
salesman  we  did  not  want  any  maga- 
zines but  he  sent  a  contract  and  payment 
boo£,  anyway." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Smith,"  responds  the 
voice  on  the  telephone.  "I  know  nothing 
about  your  dispute  with  the  Bargain 
MagrsLzine  Co.  But  I  have  orders  to 
collect  the  overdue  payments  on  your 
account  today  or  serve  a  summons  for 
your  court  appearance.  Now,  will  you 
mail  the  payment  or  shall  I  serve  the 
summons?" 

Frightened  that  she  may  be  but  a  step 
away  from  a  jail  cell,  Mrs.  Smith  reluc- 
tantly agrees  to  mail  a  $13  payment  for 
periodicals  she  did  not  order  and  receives 
a  final  admonition  from  the  collection 
agency  representative  to  "make  all  your 
monthly  payments  on  time  in  the  future 
to  avoid  further  difficulties  or  embarrass- 
ment." 

The  names  are  fictitious,  of  course,  but 
the  situation  Is  repeated  thousands  of 
times  daily,  often  in  far  more  forceful 
terms,  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  as  high-pressure  collection 
agents  threaten,  cajole,  and  Intimidate 
consumers  to  make  payments  on  stdes 
agreements  or  contracts  which  may  not 
be  legally  binding,  or  which  may  have 
been  consimimated  as  the  result  of  de- 
ception, misrepresentation  or  fraud. 

What  our  fictitious  Mrs.  Smith — who 
might  have  been  a  resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— ^wasn't  told  was  that  the  collector 
was  calling  her  on  a  WATS — Wide  Area 
Telephone  Service — line  from  a  multi- 
state  collection  center  located  in  a  city 
In  Tennessee,  perhaps.  Obviously,  being 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  the  collector  had 
no  intention  of  serving  any  legal  papers 
on  Mrs.  Smith.  His  sole  objective  was  to 
pressure  Mrs.  Smith  to  make  a  payment 
on  a  contract  she  was  not  legally  obli- 
gated to  pay. 

A  manager  of  one  such  collection 
agency  volunteered  information  to  my 
staff  that  he  regularly  used  this  tech- 
nique to  collect  payments  on  magsizine 
contracts.  He  later  repeated  his  claims  in 
a  signed  statement  to  a  Bell  Telephone 
representative  who  was  investigating 
phone  harassment  at  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Both  by  telephone  and  through  the 
mail,  high-pressure  collectors  harass 
and  threaten  consiuners  to  make  pay- 
ments on  questionable  or  totally  phony 
financial  obligations  day  in  and  day  out. 
And  if  you  think  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about.  Just  hope  you  are  not  placed 
in  the  position  in  which  many  consumers 
have  found  themselves  after  a  Jokester 
entered  their  name  and  address  on  a 
mail-in  order  form  for  books,  records, 
stereotapes  or  other  merchandise  and 
the  unsuspecting  consumer  started  re- 
ceiving bills,  payment  demands,  and 
threats  of  legal  action  from  a  computer 
that  cannot  read  and  will  not  listen  to 
explanations. 

On  January  18  of  this  year,  five  sub- 
sidiaries of  Cowles  Communications,  Inc., 
publisher  of  Look  magazine,  pleaded  "no 
contest"  to  charges  of  postal  fraud 
leveled  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  paid  fines  totaling 
$50,000  on  50  counts  of  fraud.  The  legal 


proceedings  were  the  end  result  of  mag- 
azine sales  abuses  reported  by  the  Easton, 
Pa.,  Express  newspaper  and  investigated 
by  my  office  and  the  UJ3.  postal 
inspectors. 

In  charges  filed  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Des  Moines,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  Cowles  subsidiaries 
attempted  to  collect  payment  of  maga- 
zines sales  contracts  which  legal  opinions 
had  indicated  were  "legally  imenforce- 
able." 

My  own  investigation  of  magazine  sales 
methods  clearly  shows  that  most  agen- 
cies selling  long-term,  budget  payment 
plan  contracts  for  three,  four,  five  or 
more  magazines  use  basically  the  same 
type  of  contract.  Obviously,  if  the  Cowles 
contract  was  "legally  imenforceable," 
then  the  contracts  of  most  other  sub- 
scription agencies  are  likely  to  be  "legally 
unenforceable,"  as  well. 

Thus,  any  consimier  who  feels  he  was 
deceived  or  defrauded  by  a  tricky  sales- 
man may  find  it  worth  his  while  to  con- 
sult an  attorney,  or  complain  to  his 
State  bureau  of  consumer  protection,  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or,  if  use 
of  the  mail  was  involved,  the  UjS.  Postal 
Inspection  Service. 

My  investigation  of  magazine  sales 
abuses,  with  the  continued  assistance  of 
the  Easton  Express  has  been  underway 
for  2"/2  years.  To  date,  it  has  produced 
legal  proceedings  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  involving  17  corporations, 
mall  fraud  charges  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  against  five  corporations,  a  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  notice 
to  every  telephone  company  in  the  Na- 
tion that  the  consumer  has  a  right  not  to 
be  harassed  by  telephone  for  the  collec- 
tion of  disputed  debts,  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  investigation  of  tax  records 
of  numerous  magazine  sales  agencies.  In 
addition,  information  and  documents 
have  been  supplied  to  at  least  a  half 
dozen  States  actively  prosecuting  maga- 
zine sales  abuses,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  took  its  first  of  a  series  of 
expected  actions  against  magazine  ssdes 
companies  which  send  traveling  crews  of 
"cash"  salesmen  from  town  to  town.  In 
that  move,  the  FTC  filed  charges  of  de- 
ceptive practices  against  Publishers  Con- 
tinental Sales  Corp.,  based  in  Michi- 
gan City,  Ind.  In  the  weeks  ahead, 
I  expect  that  at  least  a  half  dozen  more 
companies  which  sell  magazines  door 
to  door  through  traveling  crews  who 
often  claim  to  be  "students  working  their 
way  through  college"  or  representatives 
of  such  worthwhile  Government  or  char- 
itable programs  as  Headstart,  Youth 
Corps,  and  Boys  Town,  will  be  named  by 
the  FTC  in  further  legal  proceedings. 

In  addition,  my  files  on  more  than  a 
dozen  magazine  sales  corporations  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  postal  in- 
spectors, who  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  investigation  of  magazine  sales  prac- 
tices a'l  across  the  country. 

Deception  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
magazines  is  being  stopped.  But  the 
magazine  investigation  has  merely 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  other  con- 
siuner  abuses  which  must  be  brought  to 
a  screeching  halt. 


Clearly,  many  of  the  worst  abuses  are 
occurring  in  the  collection  field,  where 
no  stone  is  left  imtumed  in  efforts  to 
coerce  the  American  consumer  to  pay 
claimed  debts  which  may  be  unjustified, 
infiated,  or  subject  to  legal  challenge 
for  any  of  numerous  reasons. 

In  the  Justice  Department's  50-count 
information  against  the  Cowles  subsidi- 
aries, it  was  charged  that  as  part  of  the 
defendant  corporations'  "scheme  and 
artifice"  to  defraud,  and  for  obtaining 
money  by  means  of  false  smd  fraudulent 
pretenses,  the  defendant  corporations 
represented  "that  they  would  cause  the 
customer  unnecessary  inconvenience, 
including  loss  of  job,  legal  proceedings, 
attachment  incurring  court  costs,  legal 
fees,  and  public  embarrassment  through 
jeopardy  of  credit  rating — whereas,  the 
defendant  corporations  had  no  intention 
of  garnishing  wages  or  entering  the 
transaction  in  a  court  of  law,  but  used 
this  as  a  scare  tactic." 

Because  the  scare  technique  is  in 
widespread  use  by  debt  collectors,  I  sun 
taking  a  first  step  today  to  stop  harass- 
ment of  consumers  by  telephone  for 
collection  of  disputed  debts  by  introduc- 
ing two  bills  which  would  make  it  a  crim- 
inal offense  to  harass  any  consumer  by 
telephone  for  the  collection  of  debts 
which  have  not  been  validated  by  legal 
process. 

Both  biUs  would  make  it  illegal  for 
any  individual  or  organization  to :  "make 
a  telephone  call,  solely  to  pressiue,  an- 
noy, abuse,  threaten,  or  harass  any  per- 
son at  the  called  number,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  any  debt  which  has  not  been 
held  in  a  valid  judgment  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  due  and 
owing." 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  person 
who  knowingly  permits  a  telephone  un- 
der his  control  to  be  used  for  harassment 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months. 

The  real  clout  of  these  bills  is  the 
additional  impetus  they  give  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  "cut 
off  telephone  service"  to  any  individual 
or  organization  engaged  in  telephone 
harassment  to  collect  nonjudgment 
debts.  The  company  or  collection  agency 
that  resorts  to  telephoned  threats  of 
legal  action,  of  public  embarrassment  of 
tlie  consiuner,  of  bad  credit  reports,  or 
other  comparable  penalties  will  be  sorely 
pressed  to  continue  plaguing  consumers 
if  its  telephones  are  removed. 

Companies,  such  as  a  Baltimore-based 
magazine  sales  agency  which  regularly 
harasses  subscribers  by  calling  neighbors 
and  employers  to  try  to  force  payment 
of  disputed  magazine  sales  contracts, 
may  be  in  line  for  a  dose  of  their  own 
medicine.  In  some  instances  they  already 
are.  That  Baltimore  company,  for  ex- 
ample, paid  a  substantial  sum  to  settle 
one  Washington,  D.C.,  area  subscriber's 
suit  out  of  court,  after  harassing  collec- 
tion calls  by  the  company  to  the  woman's 
employer  temporarily  deprived  her  of  a 
promotion  opportunity.  The  same  com- 
p£uiy  has  been  the  subject  of  dozens 
of  telephone  harassment  complaints  I 
have  filed  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  The  company.  Interna- 
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tional  Magazine  Service  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic,  Inc..  has  already  receiTed 
several  warnings  from  its  telephone  com- 
pany to  mend  its  telephone  collection 
methods.  In  addition,  its  sales  methods 
are  being  investigated  now  by  U.S.  postal 
inspectors. 

A  Bnj,  To  Prohibit  Hakassment  bt  iKm- 

STATE      Telephone      Commtjnicatiok   To 

Collect  Nonjttdcment  Debts 
justltic'ation 

The  major  provision  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  dealing  with  obscene  or 
haraaslng  telephone  calls  is  Section  323  (47 
U.S.C.,  Sec.  223)  which  reads  as  foUows: 

"Whoever:  (1)  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  interstate  or  foreign  communication  by 
means  of  telephone — 

(A)  makes  any  comment,  request,  sugges- 
tion or  proposal  which  Is  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious.  fUthy  or  Indecent; 

(B)  makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or  not 
conversation  ensues  without  disclosing  his 
identity  and  with  Intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number; 

(C)  makes  or  causes  the  telephone  of  an- 
other repeatedly  or  continuously  to  ring, 
with  intent  to  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;  or 

(D)  makes  repeated  telephone  calls,  dur- 
ing which  conversation  ensues,  solely  to 
harass  any  person  at  the  called  number;  or 

(3)  knowingly  permits  any  telephone 
under  his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
Biz  months,  or  both." 

(1)  With  an  Increase  in  the  use  of  Inter- 
state ttiephone  service  for  collection  of 
claimed  debt*,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
increaae  in  the  number  of  illegal  practices 
used  that  may  be  in  violation  of  applicable 
tariffs  of  the  telephone  companies  and  crim- 
inal statutes.  Practices  alleged  Include  calls 
at  odd  hours  of  the  day  or  night;  repeated 
calls;  calls  to  friends,  neighbors,  relatives, 
employers,  and  children;  calls  making  a  vari- 
ety of  threats;  calls  asserting  falsely  that 
credit  ratings  will  be  hurt;  calls  falsely  stat- 
ing that  legal  process  is  about  to  l>e  served: 
calls  demanding  payments  for  amounts  not 
owed;  calls  to  placee  of  employment;  and 
calls  misrepresenting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  existing  or  proposed  contracts. 

(2)  Since  Section  223  and  the  harassment 
subsection  (D)  apply  only  to  telephone  calls 
which  are  made  solely  to  harass  any  person 
at  the  called  number,  it  might  be  deter- 
mined that  harassment  in  conjunction  with 
debt  collection  Is  not  in  violation  of  the 
statute. 

Accordingly  it  is  important  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  be  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (E)  to  prohibit  annoying, 
abusive,  threatening,  or  harassing  caUs  for 
debt  c<^lectlon  purposes  where  that  debt  has 
not  been  first  secured  by  a  valid  Judgment 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  legislation  reads 
as  f ollows : 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  prohibit  telephone  calls  made 
to  collect  a  non-Judgment  debt. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)(D) 
the  following : 

"(E)  makes  a  telephone  call,  solely  to  pres- 
sure, annoy,  abuse,  threaten,  or  harass  any 
person  at  the  called  number,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  any  debt  which  has  not 
been  held  in  a  valid  Judgment  of  a  oourt  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  be  due  and  ow- 
ing; or '' 


A  Bnx  To  PaoHnrr  "Buuanam  bt  Intka- 
STATE  Telephone  Coif  mnocATiON  rom  Oox,- 
LEcnoN  or  NoN-JvDGMXMT  Debts,  and  TO 
PaoHiBrr  Obsceke  ob  Harassinc  Telephone 

Calls  Intrastate 

JUBTmCATION 

The  major  provision  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1034  dealing  with  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  Is  Section  233  [47 
U.S.C.,  sec.  223 J   which  reads  as  follows: 

"Whoever:  (1)  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  Interstate  or  foreign  conununication  by 
means  of  telephone — 

(A)  makes  any  comment,  request,  sugges- 
tion or  proposal  which  is  obscene,  lewd,  las- 
civious, filthy,  or  indecent; 

(B)  makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or  not 
conversation  ensues,  without  disclosing  his 
identity  and  with  intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number; 

(C)  makes  or  causes  the  telephone  of  an- 
other repeatedly  or  continuously  to  ring, 
with  intent  to  harass  any  person  at  the 
called  number:  or 

(D)  makes  repeated  telephone  calls,  dur- 
ing which  conversation  ensues  solely  to 
harass  any  person  at  the  called  nvunber;  or 

(2)  knowingly  permits  any  telephone  un- 
der his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  S300  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  monttis,  or  both." 

With  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone service  nationwide,  for  collection  of 
claimed  debts,  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  Illegal  prac- 
tices used  that  may  be  in  violation  of  appli- 
cable tariffs  of  the  telephone  companies  and 
criminal  statutes.  WhUe  some  of  these  Ule- 
gal  practices  involve  calls  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  great  bulk  of  calls  are  in  intra- 
state commerce,  and  accordingly,  it  is  only 
through  regulation  of  these  intrastate  calls 
as  well  as  Interstate  calls  that  Congress 
can  attempt  to  regulate  these  Illegal  acts. 

Since  Section  223  of  the  Commimlcatlons 
Act  of  1934  dealing  with  obscene  and  harass- 
ing telephone  calls,  applies  only  to  interstate 
and  foreign  calls  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  is  important  that  Congress  recognize 
the  Inseparability  of  the  interstate  and  in- 
trastate telephone  systems  and  exercise  its 
responsibility  to  control  illegal  acts  through- 
out the  entire  nationwide  telephone  com- 
munication system. 

The  text  of  proposed  legislation  reads  as 
follows : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Commiuilcations  Act 
of  1934  to  prohibit  harassing  telephone  calls 
made  to  collect  a  non-judgment  debt,  ai>d 
to  prohibit  intrastate  harassing  or  obscene 
telephone  calls. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
223  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amend^ — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "i:i  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  in  interstate  or  foreign  communi- 
cation" 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)(D) 
the  following: 

"(E)  makes  a  telephone  call,  solely  to 
pressure,  annoy,  abuse,  threaten,  or  harass 
any  person  at  the  called  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  any  debt  which  has  not 
been  held  in  a  valid  Judgment  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  due  and  owing; 
or"  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  heading  for 
such  section  "in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  Interstate  or  Foreign  Communications." 

Sec.  2  (a)  SecUon  2(a)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  provisions" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sec- 
tion 333.  the  provisions." 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "aecUon  301"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "sections  223  and  801." 


(c)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(other  than  section  223 
thereof)." 


TOWARD  HELPING  OUR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
presented  the  first  in  a  series  of  state- 
ments concentrating  on  several  problems 
of  the  elderly  American.  These  state- 
ments are  in  support  of  eight  bills  I  am 
currently  circulating  for  cosponsorship 
that  will  help  resolve  some  of  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  the  senior  citizen  finds 
himself  faced  with  upon  retirement. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
the  three  bills  that  would  provide  im- 
proved medicare  services  for  the  elderly. 
Health  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  elderly.  It  is  also  one  of  their  most 
significant  cost  items.  Nearly  seven  out 
of  every  eight  Americans  over  age  65  have 
a  health  problem  that  requires  some  sort 
of  constant  care,  either  with  medicine 
and  doctors  visits  or  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care.  Public  sources  only  cover 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  this 
care. 

Medicare  was  intended  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  the  elderly  in 
their  greatest  period  of  need  and  to 
prevent  a  complete  loss  of  savings  or  in- 
come due  to  illness.  In  this  respect, 
medicare  has  been  less  than  hoped  for. 

For  many  over-65  Americans  the 
principle  expenditure  is  for  drugs  and 
patent  medicines.  There  is  no  need  to 
comment  here  on  the  disproportionately 
high  cost  of  prescription  drugs.  I  am 
sure  each  of  us  has  had  the  occasion  to 
criticize  the  high  cost  of  a  small  vial  of 
pills. 

Nevertheless,  these  bills  for  pills  that 
could  run  into  himdreds  or  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  for  an  elderly  American 
are  not  paid  for  imder  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. For  many  this  comprises  the  major 
portion  of  their  medical  expenditures. 
Thus  for  elderly  Americans  in  this  cate- 
gory, medicare  is  a  failure. 

My  bill,  HR.  9672,  and  others  like  it 
now  pending  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  help  solve  this  problem 
by  extending  medicare  benefits  to  cover 
the  cost  of  prescription  drugs.  Safeguards 
are  provided  that  would  prevent  prof- 
iteering from  the  sale  of  prescription 
drugs  to  medicare  recipients.  Also  a  min- 
imum payment  of  $1  per  prescription  is 
required  by  the  beneficiary  so  that  low- 
cost  items  are  excluded. 

Two  other  bills,  HM.  9151  and  HJR. 
4507  respectively,  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  optometrists'  services  and  chiro- 
practors' services  under  the  medicare 
plan. 

The  aged  American  has  great  need  of 
the  services  of  both  of  these  professional 
men.  Failing  eyesight  and  weakened 
muscle  and  bone  structure  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  health  problems  of  the 
over-65  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
criticism  of  chiropractors  which  is  a 
holdover  from  past  years  when  the  prac- 
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tice  of  chiropractic  medicine  was  filled 
with  quacks.  Perhaps  today  the  problem 
is  still  there  to  a  small  degree.  But  there 
are  many  chir(4}ractors  who  perform 
significant  and  important  services  for 
jiick  Americans  and  their  presence  is  es- 
sential to  the  total  health  care  system 
In  the  United  States. 

These  three  medicare  reforms  are  by 
no  means  the  only  reforms  that  could  be 
made.  They  are,  however,  important  re- 
forms that  could  be  accomplished  with 
a  minimum  of  problems.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  reintroducing  these 
bills  next  week.  To  recapitulate  the  three 
bills  I  discussed  today  will  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Medicare  Reforms  for  the  Eiderlt 

1.  H.R.  9161 — A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  optometrists'  services  under  medicare. 

3.  H  Jl.  9673 — A  bill  to  include  prescription 
drugs  under  medicare. 

3.  HJl.  4507 — A  bill  to  Include  chiroprac- 
tor services  under  medicare. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— 

xvm 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ij  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
body having  any  conscience  at  all  must 
be  shocked  at  the  actions  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  letting  Frank  Sharp  off 
the  hook.  Other,  smaller  crooks  have 
gotten  far  greater  punishment  than 
Sharp  did.  Other,  smaller  crooks  were 
prosecuted  with  full  vigor.  Why  then  did 
the  Justice  Department  make  its  shock- 
ing and  odious  deal  with  Sharp,  a  deal 
that  enables  Sharp  to  escape  any  prose- 
cution even  for  violations  of  Texas  law, 
thanks  to  a  sweeping  grant  of  immunity 
granted  at  the  request  of  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General?  Even  now  Texas  officials 
are  having  to  ask  the  Federal  courts  if 
they  can  prosecute  Sharp.  What  a  sorry 
pass  this  Is. 

The  Justice  Department  made  its  deal 
with  Sharp  to  keep  from  prosecuting  him 
at  all.  If  they  had  prosecuted  him  they 
would  have  had  to  imcover  plain  evidence 
that  indicates  their  own  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Will  Wilson,  was  engaged 
in  Sharp's  schemes  part  and  parcel. 

I  have  cited  many  examples  of  ques- 
tionable and  probably  illegal  self -dealing 
loans  that  Sharp  arrsuiged  between  his 
various  companies  while  Wilson  was  pro- 
viding the  man  with  legal  advice.  Wilson 
must  have  known  ^bout  these  deals,  and 
he  must  have  knqwn  they  were  shady 
at  best  and  flatly  illegal  at  worst. 

Wilson  might  have  chosen  simply  to 
ignore  all  that  was  going  on  around  him, 
because  he  was  making  good  money  from 
Sharp's  retainers,  and  because  the  same 
deals  that  Sharp  and  his  pals  were  in- 
volved in  gave  Wilson  a  grand  opportu- 
nity to  enrich  himself,  just  as  Sharp  and 
his  other  pals  were  enriching  themselves. 

Wilson  was  general  counsel  for  Na- 
tional Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  a 
company  that  he  helped  Sharp  take  over. 
It  was  the  common  practice  of  officers 
and  directors  in  that  company  to  trade 
In  large  volumes  of  the  company  stock. 
Home  of  these  deals  were  short-swing 


transactions  designed  to  bring  quick  prof- 
its to  the  insiders.  Will  Wilson  was  an 
insider,  and  under  normal  SEC  practice, 
he  would  have  registered  his  dealings  in 
National  Bankers  Life  stocks.  Texas  law 
on  this  point  is  not  so  explicit,  and  since 
it  did  not  specifically  require  Wilson  to 
register  his  inside  trading,  he  never  did 
report  any  of  it.  The  distinguished  ex- 
attomey  general  of  Texas  operated  in  the 
shady  gray  area  of  Texas  law,  and  he 
knew  it. 

When  Sharp  was  sentenced,  his  attor- 
neys said  that  Sharp  had  been  betrayed 
by  his  friends  and  partners.  He  relied  on 
these  people,  the  counselor  said,  and  they 
betrayed  him,  much  as  Harding  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  friends.  Will  Wilson  was 
a  friend  of  Sharp's.  I  wonder  if  Sharp 
believes  tliat  Wilson,  like  his  other  pals, 
betrayed  him  and  enriched  himself  at 
Sharp's  expense;  I  wonder  if  he  believes 
that  Wilson  was  one  of  those  who  "just 
took  advantage"  of  Frank  Sharp? 

It  is  certain  that  Wilson  owed  a  great 
deal  to  Frank  Sharp.  That  debt  surely 
is  repaid,  since  Wilson's  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  insured  that  the  man  will  never 
face  trial  for  his  crimes.  But  Wilson  was 
there  right  in  the  thick  of  Sharp's  wheel- 
ing and  dealing.  If  he  was  a  wholly  hon- 
est man  in  those  dealings,  he  woMid  be 
one  of  the  very  few  in  the  Sharp  entour- 
age who  wsis.  I  would  be  surprised  if  there 
was  a  single  man  on  the  inside  of  Sharp's 
companies  who  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  law,  who  did  not  wheel  and  deal, 
and  who  did  not  skirt  the  edges  of  the 
law  whenever  it  proved  necessary  to  find 
the  next  pot  of  gold.  I  would  be  surprised 
if  Will  Wilson  was  indeed  not  at  the  heart 
and  center  of  the  Sharp  empire.  I  would 
be  very  surprised  if  Wilson  wsis  in  fact 
wholly  ignorant  and  not  a  party  to  a 
great  many  of  Sharp's  dishonest  deals. 


URGENT  STEPS  MUST  BE  TAKEN  TO 
REFORM  PROCEDURES  AND  ATTI- 
TUDES OF  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT AGENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
revelations  concerning  the  June  7,  1971, 
raid  on  the  home  of  Mr.  Kenyon  F.  Bal- 
lew,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md..  by  a  combined 
force  of  28  Federal  agents  and  county 
police  make  it  clear  that  urgent  steps 
must  be  taken  by  Secretary  Connally  to 
reform  the  procedures  and  attitudes  of 
Treasury  Department  agents. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  July 
19,  1971,  reported  that  two  Treasury  De- 
partment supervisors  sat  in  their  car 
while  inexperienced  agents  led  the  raid 
on  Mr.  Ballew's  apartment  so  that  they 
might  have  a  little  on-the-job  train- 
ing. One  of  the  results  of  the  cm-the- 
job  training  is  that  Mr.  Ballew  remains 
in  a  hospital  with  a  bullet  apparently 
permanently  lodged  in  his  brain. 

The  Daily  News  also  reports  that  dur- 
ing a  second  raid  on  the  same  night,  led 
by  an  lnexi>erlenced  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Division  agent,  a  10-year- 
old  and  two  younger  children  were  held 


at  shotgun  point  while  the  raiders  ran- 
sacked their  apartment. 

The  Washington  Post  of  July  20,  1971, 
reported  that  the  Treasury  Department 
agents  obtained  the  warrant  to  raid  Mr. 
Ballew's  apartment  in  search  of  illegal 
hand  grenades  "solely  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation from  a  17-year-old  youth  who 
had  been  arrested  on  housebreaking 
charges. "  No  illegal  hand  grenades  were 
found. 

Meanwhile,  Montgomery  Coimty  Ex- 
ecutive James  Oleason  calls  the  raid  on 
Mr.  Ballew's  home  "justifiable"  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Connally  makes 
no  public  comment. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  in  an 
editorial  on  July  6,  1971.  entitled  "Glea- 
son's  Judgment,"  and  the  Washington 
Post  on  July  17,  1971,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Mr.  Gleason  on  Raids,"  make  it 
clear  that  the  Montgomery  Coimty  exec- 
utive is  in  error  and  that  the  case,  as  the 
Washington  Post  put  it.  "is  not  closed." 

Since  this  raid  was  conducted  under 
Federal  authority,  I  feel  that  Secretary 
Connally  has  a  firm  obligation  to  come 
forward  with  a  full  public  report  on  all 
aspects  of  the  raid.  He  also  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  take  expeditious  action  to  as- 
sure that  no  similar  event  occurs  in  the 
future. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  place  the  texts  of  the  articles  in  tlie 
Washington  Daily  News  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  as  well  as  the  texts  of  the 
editorials  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
the  Washington  Post,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
July  19,  19711 
T-Men  m  Gun  Rad  Webe  Rookies:   Con- 
fidential   Report   Sats    Supervisors    Sat 

Outside  in  Cab  During  Ballew  Raid 
(By  Diane  Bauer) 

A  confidential  federal  report  on  The  Treas- 
ury agent  and  police  raid  In  which  a  Quebec 
Terrace.  Silver  Spring  resident  was  perma- 
nently crippled  by  a  bullet,  reveals  tliat  in- 
experienced G-men  were  picked  to  lead  the 
raid  to  give  them  "on  the  Job  training." 

A  second  raid  the  same  night  on  another 
apartment  where  only  three  children  were  at 
home  was  also  led  by  an  inexperienced  T- 
man,  the  report  says.  Neighbors  have  said 
that  a  10-year-old  and  two  younger  children 
were  held  at  shotgun  point  while  the  raiders 
ransacked  the  apartment. 

Portions  of  the  report,  which  has  been  cir- 
culated to  higher-ups  in  the  Justice  Dept.. 
Treasury  Dept.,  Maryland  U.S.  Attorney's  of- 
fice, and  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
County  governments  "for  comment"  were 
made  available  to  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

battering  rabc 

The  100-page  report  is  still  in  the  process 
of  being  revised  before  it  will  be  considered 
ready  for  release  to  the  public. 

The  secret  Treasury  document  is  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  contradictory  oiBcial  statements 
brought  to  light  by  The  Ne«-s  in  the  five 
weeks  since  the  38-man  raid. 

On  June  7  Treasury  agents,  aided  by 
Montgomery  County  and  Prince  Georges 
County  police,  some  bearded  and  in  scruffy 
clothing,  forced  their  way  with  a  battering 
ram  into  the  apartment  of  Kenyon  P.  Ballew, 
37,  of  1014  Quebec  Terrace  at  8:30  p.m. 

ANTIQUES 

Mr.  Ballew  was  critically  injured  with  a 
bullet  in  the  brain  as  be  le«ped  from  the 
bathtub  and  grabbed  an  antique  cap  and  ball 
pUtol  to  defend  himself  and  his  wifa. 
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Tb«  acento.  from  the  Alcohol.  Tob*cco  and 
rireftrms  Division  of  the  IRS  dl^lBlon  of  the 
Treasury  Dept.,  had  »  search  warrant  to  look 
for  Illegal  hand  grenades  but  found  cmly 
dummy  grenades  owned  by  Mr.  Ballew  alnce 
he  was  a  child,  and  his  antique  gun  collec- 
tion. 

The  confidential  report  states  that  altho 
the  warrant,  based  on  information  from  an 
informer  called  "Burt"  by  the  agents  was  ob- 
tained to  search  for  illegal  hand  grenades, 
the  Informant  told  police  that  the  souvenir 
grenades  wore  actually  dummies  and  that  he 
rtld  not  believe  that  Mr.  Ballew  knew  how  to 
reactivate  them. 

Marcus  Davis,  the  agent  who  obtained  the 
warrant  baaed  on  the  information  received 
from  the  informant,  faces  disciplinary  action 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  refusing  to 
disclose  his  personal  notes  revealing  what  the 
Informant  "Burt"  actually  said,  the  report 
revealed. 

The  report  reveals  that  twelve  agents, 
twelve  Montgomery  police  and  two  Prince 
Georges  police  took  part  in  the  raid  on  Mr. 
Ballew  8  apartment  to  execute  the  federal 
search  warrant. 

Two  Treasury  area  supervisors  sat  In  a  car 
across  the  parking  lot  outside  but  did  not 
take  part  in  the  raids  led  by  the  Junior  men. 

The  Montgomery  County  government  has 
already  acknowledged  that  residents  of  the 
second  apartment  which  agents  bauered 
their  way  into  that  night,  will  receive  official 
apologies  and  compensation. 

INCXPZUKNCXD 

The  confidential  report  reveals  that  both 
raids  were  imder  the  command  of  Treasury 
agent  Marcus  Davis  who  the  report  says  ad- 
miu  to  deUberately  placing  each  team  of 
raiders  In  the  control  of  an  Inexperienced 
man  as  a  training  mission.  Of  the  twelve 
agents  on  the  Ballew  raid,  five  had  a  year 
or  less  experience  with  ATiP. 

Mrs.  Ballew.  who  was  dressed  only  In  im- 
derpante  at  the  time  of  the  raid,  has  stated 
that  on  hearing  someone  at  the  door  she 
called  out  to  them  to  wait  a  minute  and 
she  would  open  the  door.  Agent  William 
Seals,  who  had  one  year's  experience  with 
AT&P  said  In  his  signed  statement  the  mght 
of  the  raid  that  he  ordered  the  door  bat- 
tered In  because  he  heard  no  reply  to  the 
raiders'  knocks  but  "scuffling." 

Altho  in  a  later  report  Mr.  Seals  admits 
that  he  did  hear  an  indistlngxxishable  reply, 
the  confidential  report  reveals  that  Prince 
Georges  Det.  Sgt.  Thomas  Blount,  standing 
at  another  entrance  to  the  apartment  was 
clearly  able  to  hear  Mrs.  BaUew  say  she 
would  open  the  door. 

The  report  reveals  that  the  raid  on  the 
second  apartment  was  led  by  agent  Joseph 
T.  Long,  a  GS-7  with  four  months  experi- 
ence with  AT&F  and  stUi  In  basic  training. 

The  details  of  the  raid  have  caused  Rep 
John  Dlngeu,  R-BIlch.  to  term  it  "worthy 
of  the  worst  raiders  in  Nazi  Germany." 

Rep.  Gilbert  Gude.  R-Md  ,  has  Joined  with 
Rep.  DlngeU  in  asking  for  a  report  from 
Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally,  but  be- 
cause of  continued  efforts  to  revise  the  report 
to  withstand  public  scrutiny  it  has  not  yet 
been  made  pubUc.  The  News  was  told. 

IWVBSnOATTON 

An  InqvUry  by  the  White  House  has  also 
been  made  and  the  Maryland  State  Human 
Relations  Commission  last  week  agreed  to 
Investigate  Montgomery  police  tactics  to  see 
U  a  full-scale  investlgaUve  hearing  Into  po- 
lice discrimination  and  brutality  In  the 
county  is  necessary. 

Treasury  agents  last  week  refused  to  testify 
before  a  Montgomery  grand  Jury  investigating 
the  case  because  no  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion was  offered  them. 

Federal  offlcials  are  concerned  that  possible 
charges  could  be  brought  regarding  the 
legality  of  the  search  warrant,  unnecessary 
aeventy  in  executing  the  warrant  and  a  po*- 
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Bible  manslaughter  or  murder  charges  if  IHr 
BaUew  should  die. 

KO  ATrrHOUTT 

Montgomery  County  acting  police  chief 
Kenneth  W.  Watkina  told  The  News  that  no 
formal  authorization  for  a  Joint  raid  by  fed- 
eral agents  and  county  police  had  been 
obtained,  but  that  the  federal  agents  were 
in  charge  of  the  county  poUce  on  the  raid. 

Altho  the  report  identifies  the  agents  In 
charge  of  the  raiding  parties.  Treasury  official 
Scott  Waffie  said  "there  wasn't  one  man  out 
there  in  charge  of  the  whole  shooting  match." 

In  a  "review"  of  the  case  by  the  Montgom- 
ery government.  County  Executive  James  P. 
Oleason,  who  last  week  announced  that  police 
execution  of  the  raid  was  procedurally  cor- 
rect in  every  way,  refused  to  question  neigh- 
bors and  witnesses  at  Quebec  Terrace  about 
police  tactics  \ised  In  the  predominantly 
black  area  during  the  raid. 

Other  discrepancies  revealed  in  the  report 
Include  a  statement  from  a  Ballew  neighbor 
that  Montgomery  County  police  In  scruffy 
undercover  agents  clothes,  who  said  they  wore 
police  armlMnds  during  the  raid,  actiially 
hurried  outside  to  their  police  car  to  don 
the  armbands  after  the  shooting. 

John  T.  Bonner,  lawyer  for  Mr.  Ballew,  said 
his  findings  are  also  in  conflict  with  official 
reports  reelased  by  Mr.  Gleason. 

Mr.  Bonner  said  that  he  has  turned  over  to 
a  ballistics  expert  fragments  found  In  the 
apartment  of  shells  fired  by  the  same  gun 
that  Injured  Mr.  Ballew. 

(From  The  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  16, 19711 

GlXASON'S   JUDCMENT 

Montgomery  County  Executive  James 
Gleason  has  studied  the  official  coiuity  re- 
port of  the  June  7  raid  at  Quebec  Terrace. 
He  has  pronounced  the  police  procedures 
"adequate  and  correct,"  adding  that  "In  my 
Judgment  there  Isnt  anything  that  could 
have  been  done  differently  by  the  officers 
who  took  part  in  the  raid. 

That  Judgment  U  the  latest  addiUon  to 
the  list  of  official  errc»'  that  has  marked  the 
case  from  the  beginning. 

Gleason  s  Judgment  was  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

Treasury  agents  and  county  policemen — 
some  25  of  them — acting  on  information  from 
an  Informer,  carried  out  two  raids  at  1014 
Quebec  Terrace  on  the  night  In  question.  In 
both  cases,  the  suspected  crime  was  posses- 
sion of  Illegal  firearms. 

First,  the  raider  broke  down  the  door  of 
apartment  number  102 — an  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  a  woman  and  her  two  daughters. 
It  was  the  wrong  apartment.  Their  suspect, 
it  turned  out.  lived  In  number  103. 

The  party  next  went  to  the  rear  of  apart- 
ment number  3.  the  residence  of  Kenyon 
Ballew.  They  called  through  the  metal  door. 
Identifying  themselves  and  demanding  entry. 
They  heard  a  woman's  voice  answering 
them  but  were  tinable  to  understand  what 
was  being  said.  Using  a  battering  ram,  they 
broke  In.  The  first  men  through  the  door 
were  undercover  agents,  dressed  In  old  clothes 
and  bearded. 

They  were  confronted  by  Mrs.  Ballew, 
dressed  only  in  underpants,  and  her  hxis- 
band.  naked  and  dripping  wet.  who  had 
come  from  his  bath  when  the  shouting  be- 
gan. Ballew,  a  gun  collector,  took  an  antique 
pistol  from  a  wall  rack.  Several  shots  were 
fired,  one  by  BaUew.  BalleWs  shot,  accord- 
ing to  Oleason.  was  accidental.  It  was  not 
aimed  at  poUce.  It  may.  indeed,  have  been 
fired  after  he  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a  police 
bullet.  Police,  actmg  on  the  Informers  tip, 
searched  the  apartment  for  hand  grenades. 
Several  were  found,  all  od  them  harmless 
dummies. 

Ballew  is  now  reported  in  good  condition 
at  Washington  Sanitarium  and  Hospital. 
The  bullet  is  stiU  in  his  brain.  He  is  par- 


tially paralyzed.  His  chances  for  complete 
re«/»ery  are  doubtful. 

Nothing,  In  Gleason's  Judgment,  could 
have  been  done  differently. 

WeU,  for  openers,  how  about  those  under- 
cover agents  who  led  the  raiders  into  the 
room?  It  seems  doubtfiU  that  if  a  uniform 
had  been  seen  immediately  by  Mrs.  Ballew 
she  would  have  thought,  as  she  says,  that  she 
was  being  attacked  by  "hippies  or  racketeers." 

Why  did  police  come  to  the  back  door  In- 
stead of  the  front,  where  they  could  have 
been  seen  and  identified  through  the  glass 
panels?  Why  did  they  assume  that  they 
could  be  heard  when  they  were  unable  to 
understand  what  was  being  said  to  them? 
Why  was  there  no  preliminary  investigation 
of  Ballew— an  investigation  that  would  have 
disclosed  no  criminal  record  and  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  police  were  dealing  with 
a  dangerous  and  desperate  felon?  Why  did 
they  maintain  their  blind  trust  in  theU  in- 
formant when  the  quality  of  his  Informa- 
tion had  appeared  so  faulty  in  the  raid  staged 
minutes  before? 

Gleason  s  motive  In  stating  hU  unquali- 
fled  support  of  police  tactics  is.  it  may  be 
assumed,  thoroughly  honorable.  He  does  not 
want  to  add  to  the  problems  of  the  law  en- 
forcers by  unjustified  crtOcism.  The  only 
greater  disservice  that  can  be  done  the  cause 
of  law  and  order  and  police-commimity  rela- 
tions is  official  condonation  of  police  action 
that  U  obviously  stupid,  sloppy,  dangerous 
and  correctable. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jmy  17,  1971 1 
Ma.  Gleason  on  Rads 
There  are  still  some  official  inquiries  under 
way  to  find  out  more  about  the  raid  June  7 
that  resulted  in  the  shooting  in  the  head  of 
Kenyon  F.  Ballew  of  Silver  Spring — as  weU 
there  should  be.  But  in  the  meantime,  Mont- 
gomery County  ExecuUve  James  P.  Gleason 
has   apparently   closed   the   county   govern- 
ment's investigation,  by  concluding  that  the 
incident  couldnt  have  been  handled  better. 

"When  you  take  aU  the  circumstances  of 
the  case."  said  Mr.  Gleason.  "it  was  Justifi- 
able . . .  there  Isnt  anything  that  could  have 
been  done  differently;  it  was  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation." 

That  is  a  pretty  categorical  statement,  when 
you  consider  that,  as  Mr.  Gleason  went  on 
to  acknowledge,  there  are  "different  recollec- 
tions about  who  shot  first"— the  authorities, 
seven  of  whom  were  dressed  in  scruffy  clothes! 
or  Mr.  Ballew,  who  collects  guns  and  had 
one  in  his  hand  when  shouting  authorities 
barged  Into  his  apartment.  When  you  also 
consider  that  there  are  discrepancies  between 
poUce  accounts  given  on  the  night  of  the  raid 
and  accoxints  of  poUce  officers  in  subsequent 
interviews.  Mr.  Gleason  doesn't  appear  to  be 
a  man  terribly  concerned  about  law  enforce- 
ment procedures. 

As  we  said  at  the  time,  the  use  of  plaln- 
clothesmen  in  raids  is  an  extronely  dan- 
gerous policy  in  any  event,  even  If  these 
forays  turn  out  to  be  faultlessly  carried  out 
from  a  strictly  legal  standpomt.  But  Mr. 
Gleason.  arguing  that  the  area  around  the 
Ballew  apartment  is  dangerous,  si>eaks  of  re- 
cent shootings  of  police  officers  and  "the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order"  as  Jxistlficatlon 
for  police  conduct  in  the  raid. 

Such  a  "breakdown"  is  encouraged  all  the 
more  when  authorities  are  given  an  unequiv- 
ocal blessing  for  questionable  behavior  be- 
fore all  the  facts  are  in.  The  case.  In  our 
view.   Is   not  closed. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  19711 

Lawter    Sats    Maryland    Rato    Basxd    on 

youno  hottsebkeaker's  tip 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

tJ.S.  Treasury  agents  obtained  a  warrant  to 

raid  the  SUver  Spring  apartment  of  Kenyon 

F.  Ballew  last  month  solely  on  the  basis  of 
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Information  from  a  17-year-old  yomth  who 
had  been  arrested  on  housebreaking  charges, 
Ballew's  attorney  charged   yesterday. 

In  an  affidavit  filed  in  support  of  the  re- 
quest for  a  search  warrant,  a  Treasury  agent 
had  said  the  youth  was  reliable  because  he 
had  provided  police  with  accurate  informa- 
tion on  three  housebreakings.  But  the  affi- 
davit did  not  point  out  that  the  accurate  in- 
formation was  based  on  the  confession  of  the 
youth  that  he  had  committed  the  break-Ins 
himself,  John  T.  Bonner,  BaUew's  attorney, 
said. 

Ballew.  a  gun  collector  with  more  than 
30  firearms  in  his  apartment,  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  critically  wounded  in  the  raid  June 
7  by  Treasury  agents  and  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  poUce. 

Ballew's  wife  has  said  the  BaUews  believed 
the  lawmen — some  of  whom  were  dressed  In 
casual  clothes — were  attempting  a  burglary 
when  they  broke  into  the  apartment.  The  In- 
cident has  sparked  Investigation  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  Montgomery  County 
officials,  a  county  grand  Jury  and  the  State 
Human  Relations  Commission. 

In  other  developments  in  the  case  yester- 
day: 

Treasury  officials  confirmed  reports  that 
five  of  the  14  Treasury  agents  participating 
in  the  raid  had  had  one  year  or  less  experi- 
ence with  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
that  the  first  agent  to  enter  the  apartment — 
apparenly  the  leader  of  the  raid — was  one  of 
the  five. 

Montgomery  County  Executive  James  P. 
Oleason.  in  his  weekly  press  conference,  bit 
back  at  criticism  of  the  raid  as  "Monday- 
morning  quarterbacking."  Oleason  chose  the 
occasion  to  appoint  Col.  Kenneth  M.  Wat- 
kins,  who  has  been  acting  county  police 
chief  since  March  31  and  headed  the  depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  BaUew,  raid  as  his 
permanent  police  chief. 

In  applying  for  a  search  warrant  to  raid 
Ballew's  apartment.  Treasury  agent  Marous 
David  cited  two  different  Instances — one  in 
Montgomery  and  the  other  in  Prince 
Georges — In  which  an  unnamed  "source" 
provided  "Information"  to  local  police  re- 
garding illegal  hand  grenades  in  Ballew's 
apartment. 

In  the  Prince  Georges  case  Davis  said  in 
an  affidavit,  "the  source's  reliability  is  based 
on  three  separate  reports  of  biu-glaries  In  the 
Langley  Park  area  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Oeoiges  counties,  which,  according  to  police 
repKirts.  in  fact  took  place  or  were  at- 
tempted." 

Bonner  charged  yesterday  that  the 
"source"  was  the  same  in  both  counties:  a 
17-year-oId  who  lived  in  the  building  next 
to  Ballew's  at  the  Quebec  Terrace  Apart- 
ments on  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

On  June  6.  the  night  before  the  raid,  the 
Informant  was  brought  to  headquarters  by 
Montgomery  police  for  questioning  regard- 
ing housebreakings  in  which  he  had  been 
Implicated,  Bonner  charged. 

Bonner  charged  that  the  Informant  con- 
fessed to  three  housebrealdngs. 

Bormer  said  that  after  the  youth  was  ques- 
tioned by  Silver  Spring  detectives  he  was 
taken  to  Prince  Oeorges  County  detectives 
for  further  interviews,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  became  the  "source"  for  the  information 
provided  to  Prince  Oeorges  County  detec- 
tives. 

"He  never  really  gave  them  Information 
like  an  informer,"  Bonner  said.  "He  hates 
police,  has  been  a  thief  all  his  life." 

The  affidavit  provided  in  support  of  the 
search  warrant  says  that  two  Montgomery 
County  detectives  interviewed  the  "source" 
at  the  Silver  Spring  police  station  on  June 
6,  the  day  before  the  Ballew  raid.  No  date  is 
given  in  the  affldaTlt  for  the  interview  with 
the  "source"  In  Prlnoe  Georges  County. 

Montgomery  County  police  refused  to  oom- 


ntent  in  any  way  on  the  basis  iar  the  in- 
formation regarding  Ballew. 

"I  honestly  do  not  know  who  the  Inform- 
ant Is,"  said  Col.  Watkins,  shortly  after  he 
was  sworn  In  as  the  new  police  chief  yes- 
terday. "An  officer  never  asks  another  officer 
the  identity  of  an  Informant." 

All  attempts  to  find  confirmation  of  Bon- 
ner's account  were  unsuccessful. 

When  Lt.  Miles  R.  Daniels  of  the  Silver 
Spring  detective  bureau  was  asked  whether 
the  youth  named  by  Bonner  had  been  ques- 
tioned on  June  6  by  his  detectives  about 
housebreakings,  he  told  a  reporter:  "You'd 
have  to  get  that  from  central  headquarters." 

At  central  headquarters,  Insp.  Fred  P. 
Thrallklll,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  investiga- 
tions by  county  detectives,  was  asked  the 
same  question. 

"I  don't  know  why  he  (Daniels)  referred 
that  to  me.  It's  not  normal  for  him  to  refer 
something  like  that  to  me."  Trallkill  said. 

The  Inspector  said  he  would  obtain  the  in- 
formation and  call  back,  but  he  did  not  do 
so,  and  further  attempts  to  reach  him  were 
unsucessful. 

In  Baltimore,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Charles  Bernstein  said  that  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  is  never  told  the  Identity  of  con- 
fidential Informants. 

"We  don't  know  who  the  sources .  are," 
Bernstein  said.  "My  understanding  was  that 
these  were  two  different  sources  of  Informa- 
tion used  by  the  two  different  departments 
in  Montgomery  and  Prince  Oeorges." 

Asked  whether  it  was  possible  that  there 
was  only  one  informant  In  the  case.  Bern- 
stein said.  "If  that  is  so.  It's  contrary  to 
what  I'd  been  led  to  believe  by  the  agent." 

But  Bernstein  reaffirmed  the  position  of 
U.S.  Attorney  George  Beall  that  the  seareh 
warrant  was  valid. 

He  said  that  federal  report  on  the  raid 
being  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department 
"wiU  confirm  George  Beall's  original  state- 
ment that  there  was  nothing  Improper  by 
any  of  the  officers." 

Bonner  said  yesterday  that  last  Friday  for 
the  first  time  he  Interviewed  the  youth  who 
he  says  was  the  mformant  in  the  Ballew 
raid. 

He  says  he  deduced  the  Identity  of  the 
Informant  from  a  statement  in  the  affidavit 
that  says  "on  May  5  or  6.  1971,  the  source 
observed  a  quantity  of  hand  grenades  in 
Apt.  2,  1014  Quebec  Terr.  (Ballew's  apart- 
ment) ." 

Mrs.  Ballew  remembered  a  youth  who  had 
been  in  the  apartment  on  one  of  those  days, 
Bonner  said. 

Bonner  said  he  could  not  persuade  the 
Juvenile  to  record  or  sign  a  statement.  The 
Juvenile  has  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  to- 
day before  a  Montgomery  County  grand 
Jury  investigating  the  Ballew  shooting,  Bon- 
ner said. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  Treasury 
Department  confirmed  that  William  H.  Seals 
first  law  enforcement  official  Inside  the  Bal- 
lew h(Mne,  had  one  year  of  experience  with 
the  department.  The  spokesman  said  that 
Seals  had  also  had  four  years  ctf  experience 
with  the  Louisiana  State  Ptdlce. 

Another  Treasury  agent  In  the  raid,  Joseph 
T.  Long,  had  been  with  the  department  for 
four  months,  the  spokesman  said,  but  had 
previously  worked  for  more  than  three  years 
with  Fairfax  County  police  and  the  Naval 
Investigation  Service. 

At  Gleason's  press  conference  yesterday. 
Watkins  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  experi- 
ence levels  of  the  federal  officers.  "On  my 
own  force.  I  would  not  want  to  have  trainees 
at  the  critical  points  in  a  raid."  he  said. 

Last  week.  Oleason  concluded  his  own  In- 
vestigation of  the  Incident  by  announcing 
that  he  had  found  nothing  Improper  regard- 
ing the  police  procedures  used  in  the  raid. 

His  defense  of  the  raid  prompted  editorial 
criticism  in  Washington  newspapers  and  also 


by  televlBion  commentator  James  J.  Kllpat- 
rtck,  a  conservative  who  said  he  luually  sup- 
ports efforts  at  law  and  order  but  took  ex- 
ception in  this  case. 

Yesterday.  Gleason  responded,  by  declar- 
ing. "Anybody  can  be  a  Monday-morning 
quarterback,  and  I  think  that's  what's  hap- 
pening in  editorials.  It  doesn't  make  me  feel 
good.  What  would  you  have  us  change?" 

He  said  press  accounts  "constantly  ignore 
the  circumstances,"  including  the  number  of 
weapons  in  Ballew's  apartment  and  vandal- 
ism and  shootings  in  Quebec  Terrace. 

Asked  whether  the  weapons  In  the  apart- 
ment might  have  been  used  to  start  a  riot. 
Oleason  replied:  "If  he  (Ballew)  had  a  mili- 
tary installation  inside  hla  apartment.  It 
does  not  Justify  an  Illegal  raid."  But  he  said 
he  had  found  the  raid  was  valid. 

In  'be  raid,  the  Treasury  agents  and  police 
used  a  battering  ram  to  knock  down  the  Bal- 
lews'  door  and  forced  their  way  into  the 
apartment.  BaUew  was  apparently  tn  the 
Imthtub  at  the  time,  and  his  wife  was  wear- 
ing only  underpants.  Ballew.  who  was  a  gun 
collector,  grabbed  an  antique  pistol  and 
headed  toward  the  agents,  but  was  shot  in 
the  head.  Whether  he  shot  at  police  is  In 
dispute. 

Bonner  said  yesterday  that  BaUew's  condi- 
tion has  improved  to  "good"  but  that  he  re- 
mains in  the  hospital  with  the  bnUet  stUl 
lodged  In  his  brain.  Doctors  have  been  afraid 
to  operate. 

The  Treasury  agents  and  police  found  hand 
grenades  in  the  apartment,  but  upon  testing 
they  turned  out  to  be  dummies. 


DONABLE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  PRO- 
GRAM AMENDMENTS  REMARKS 
OF  HON.  JOHN  8.  MONAOAN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  to  permit  donations  of  sur- 
plus pnverty  to  public  museums  and 
to  agencies  of  States  and  their  political 
subdwisions  which  are  operated  pri- 
marily for  environmental  protection  or 
the  provision  of  services  to  schools  or 
school  systems  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  over  two  decades,  the  Federal  do- 
nable  property  program  has  operated  to 
bring  surplus  personal  property  to  local 
institutions  for  education,  public  health, 
and  civil  defense  purposes.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  economical  types 
of  Federal  assistance.  Its  benefits  reach 
every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Tlie 
property  to  be  donated  is  channeled 
through  State  government  agencies 
which  receive,  control,  and  distribute 
great  quantities  and  varieties  of  surplus 
property  to  the  eligible  institutions. 
These  State  agencies  operate  the  pro- 
gram locally  but  are  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral administrative  guidance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Carried  on  without  fanfare  year  after 
year,  this  program  makes  available  an- 
nually to  our  schools,  hospitals,  civil 
defense  units,  surplus  property  which 
originally  costs  hundreds  of  millitHis  of 
dollars  but  which,  if  sold,  would  bring 
only  a  marginal  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1970,  property  was 
donated  which  cost  $279,669,921.   The 
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projected  figure  for  fiscal  3^ear  1971  is 
$330,742,803.  A  significant  new  aspect  of 
the  program  is  the  large  amount  of  over- 
seas property  now  being  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  donation.  During  fiscal 
year  1970,  overseas  property  reaching 
the  State  agencies  comprised  183  con- 
tainer-van loads.  The  original  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  that  property  was  $8,170,711. 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  overseas  property 
donations  filled  408  container-vans.  It 
had  an  original  acquisition  cost  of 
112,246,385.  As  a  rule,  the  overseas 
property  Is  of  very  high  quahty  and  has 
had  the  propitious  side  effect  of  generally 
stimulating  more  local  interest  in  acquir- 
ing surplus  donable  property  regardless 
of  point  of  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  assuming  my 
present  chairmanship  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee's  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
chaired  the  subcommittee  which  exer- 
cised oversight  and  investigative  Juris- 
diction of  the  donable  property  program. 
In  this  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  continue  close  association  with  the 
donation  program  because  of  my  mem- 
bership on  our  Oovemment  Activities 
Subcommittee  which,  imder  its  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks,  now 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  program. 

The  authority  for  the  donation  pro- 
gram Is  section  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949—40  U.S.C.  484(j).  The  pro- 
vision has  been  amended  several  times 
since  1949.  In  1962,  Public  Law  87-786 
broadened  the  category  of  eligible  edu- 
cational institutions  so  as  to  include 
schools  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  educational  radio  and  TV 
stations,  and  public  libraries. 

Prom  1962  to  1970,  a  large  number  of 
amendments  to  section  203(j)  were  pro- 
posed but  not  enacted.  Last  year,  my 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee  carefully 
reviewed  pending  proix>sals  to  amend 
section  203(J)  with  a  view  to  selecting 
particularly  meritorious  provisions  on 
which  it  appeared  a  consensus  of  Con- 
gressional, Executive,  and  State  interests 
might  be  reached. 

We  narrowed  our  consideration  to  four 
provisions.  One  has  already  been  en- 
acted as  section  2  of  Public  Law  91-426, 
which  gives  afBrmatlve  congressional 
sanction  to  thfe  return  to  the  United 
States  of  foreign  excess  property  for  fur- 
ther Federal  utilization  or  donation,  un- 
der GSA  regulations,  subject  to  pasonent 
of  transportation  charges  by  the  Federal 
or  local  agency  which  obtains  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  other  provisions  we  selected  were 
incorporated  In  HJB.  20014,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress  and  which 
was  referred  to  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  HJl.  20014  was  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  carefvU  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  HEW,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus 
Property,  and  the  Office  of  Bfonagement 
and  Budget.  That  bill  sought  to  do  three 
things: 

First,  to  add  public  museums  to  the 
categories  of  eligible  educational  insti- 
tutions— an  addition,  by  the  way,  that 
the  Senate  approved  through  Its  passage 
of  S.  2210,  91st  Congress. 
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Second,  to  permit  local  government 
agencies  not  otherwise  eUgible  to  receive 
donations  if  they  are  organized  mainly 
for  purposes  of  environmental  protection 
or  the  provision  of  services  to  schools  or 
school  systems,  for  example,  a  tax-sup- 
ported air  pollution  instrumentality  or 
an  administrative  school  district  fur- 
nishing s{>ecial  services  to  a  number  of 
schools  or  school  systems. 

Third,  to  remove  from  the  law  an  am- 
biguity which  heretofore  has  deterred 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  from  making  needed  ad- 
ministrative adjustments  with  respect  to 
overly  burdensome  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  items  which,  though  originally 
costing  the  Government  $2,500  or  more, 
have  littie  or  no  intrinsic  value  today. 

These  provisions,  incorporated  in  the 
bill  I  now  introduce,  will  enhance  the 
program  and  also  contribute  to  its  more 
economical  smd  efficient  operation.  The 
bill  offers  the  Congress  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  reemphasize  the  importance 
of  this  remarkable  program.  Beyond  its 
great  basic  benefits,  the  donation  pro- 
gram can  make  the  rare  claim  that  it  re- 
turns more  money  to  the  Treasury  than 
its  administrative  costs.  It  also  boasts  jui 
unusually  sJale,  experienced,  and  dedi- 
cated group  of  pubUc  servants.  Federal 
and  State,  whose  energies  and  talents 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  pro- 
gram's forward  momentum.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  share  in  this  opportunity 
through  support  of  my  bill. 


A  Sboeteb,  CHKApn  Road  to  the 
Whitx  Hotisb 


SUN  SHINES  ON  SHORT 
CAMPAIGNS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
everyone  agrees  that  our  presidential 
campaigns  are  too  long,  yet  except  for 
the  period  directly  after  an  election, 
there  is  little  official  support  for  regu- 
lating campaign  length.  Even  now,  de- 
spite the  prospect  of  a  July  9  Democratic 
convention  in  1972,  with  the  Republican 
convention  to  follow  shortly  thereafter, 
there  is  little  endeavor  toward  limiting 
the  time  of  presidential  contests.  Several 
congressional  committees  are  presentiy 
considering  campaign  reform,  but  none 
is  holding  hearings  specifically  on  the 
length  we  allow  our  campaigns  to  run,  a 
primary  cause  of  many  of  the  electoral 
ills  which  the  Congress  is  considering. 

On  June  29,  with  seven  cosponsors  I 
introduced  legislation  which  would  cor- 
rect the  excessive  length  of  presidential 
races,  and  in  the  process,  reduce  other 
campaign  excesses.  My  bill.  HJl.  9507, 
would  reduce  presidential  campaigns  to 
60  days  by  making  impossible  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  candidate  for  President  more 
than  60  days  prior  to  election. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  column  by 
Mr.  Richard  O'Mara  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  which  places  the  Issues  surround- 
ing the  60-day  campaign  bill  in  proper 
perspective.  I  urge  all  Members  to  con- 
sider these  issues  and  then  Join  me  in 
working  for  passage  of  a  60-day  mesi- 
dential  campaign  in  time  for  the  1972 
elections : 


(By  Richard  O'Mara) 

John  S.  Monagan  is  a  Democratic  congress- 
man from  Connecticut,  and  he  has  been  try- 
Ing  for  over  a  decade  to  end  the  cruel  mara- 
thon  that  Is  the  American  presidential  cam- 
paign. Kvery  year  since  he  came  to  Congress 
In  1958.  Mr.  Monagan  has  Introduced  his 
bill  to  put  a  rational  brake  to  a  wildly  ir- 
rational extravaganza.  In  e«U'ly  July  he  Intro- 
duced It  again,  with  seven  co-sponsors. 

HR  8606  Is  a  terse  piece  of  legislation,  only 
10  lines  long.  It  proposes  a  eo-day  limit  to 
presidential  campaigns.  It  would  make  il- 
legal the  nomination  of  anyone  for  President 
or  Vice  President  more  than  60  days  before 
Election  Day.  The  congressman  feeU  that  60 
days  is  "a  reasonable  and  adequate  period  of 
time  for  voters  and  candidates  to  communi- 
cate." 

Mr.  Monagan's  arguments  for  shorter 
presidential  campaigns  are  various  and  al- 
most irrefutable.  Long  campaigns  are  ex- 
pensive, exhausting,  r^>etitious,  disruptive 
of  the  nation's  business,  boring.  They  tend 
to  muddle  rather  than  to  clarify,  and  they 
leave  the  public  numb  and  fed  up. 

Primary  among  the  Monagan  concerns  is 
expense.  It  is  one  shared  by  members  of  Isotb 
parties.  By  way  of  comparison,  Mr.  Monagan 
observed  that  In  the  1860  election  which  put 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  the  White  House  the 
two  major  parties  spent  together  only 
$160,000.  A  century  later.  In  the  election 
that  put  John  F.  Kennedy  In  the  White 
House,  the  combined  expenses  of  the  parties 
reached  $20  million.  Kennedy  traveled  40,000 
miles  and  delivered  360  speeches.  Lincoln 
didn't  campaign  at  all. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Citizens  Research 
Foundation  revealed  that  in  1968  the  Repub- 
licans spent  nearly  $25  million  on  Richard 
Nixon's  presidential  campaign  alone.  The 
Democrats,  who  spent  over  $10  million  in 
losing,  haven't  yet  paid  oS  their  campaign 
debt.  The  spending  was  so  profligate  In  1968 
that  it  prompted  former  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  to  warn  the  American  democracy 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  the  American 
plutocracy.  Mr.  Monagan  presumes,  not  un- 
reasonably, that  shorter  campaigns  would 
afford  the  parties  less  time  to  overspend. 

Despite  his  good  counsel,  Mr.  Monagan 
fears  things  are  moving  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. He  recently  denounced  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  for  scheduling  the 
party's  convention  next  July  9,  ".  .  .  nearly 
four  full  months"  before  Election  Day. 
And  this  doesn't  Include  the  primaries.  They 
are  getting  even  longer  and  more  numerous. 
Mr.  Monagan  cites  an  observation  by  the 
political  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  who  not  long  ago  accompanied 
Senator  Edmund  Muskle  to  Wisconsin: 
"Bone  tired  because  of  an  Insanely  arduous 
schedule,  Muskle  was  more  drowsy  than 
dynamic  during  a  televised  press  conference. " 
Most  countries  manage  to  hold  elections 
without  having  them  preceded  by  endless 
weeks  of  speeches  and  turmoil.  England, 
Canada.  India  and  Israel,  to  name  a  few.  get 
through  their  national  election  campaigns 
In  about  a  month.  So  do  most  of  the  other 
democracies  of  the  world. 

The  point  Is,  the  principal  reason  for  long 
presidential  campaigns  in  America  has  van-. 
Ished.  It's  a  big  country,  and  in  the  past 
it  took  a  presidential  candidate  a  long  time 
to  get  around  It  by  train,  to  meet  a  sufficient 
number  of  voters.  Today  Jets  cross  from 
coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border  in  hours. 
Network  radio  and  television,  the  wire  serv- 
ices, flash  the  words,  images  and  views  of 
the  candidates  instantaneously  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation.  The  candidate  reaches  more  peo- 
ple and  he  reaches  them  faster.  He  has  Just 
so  many  things  to  say  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  baa  an  over-abundance  of  oppor- 
tunities to  say  them. 
AXter  a  whUe  the  words  lose  all  meaning. 
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a  numbness  sets  In  among  the  constituents. 
A  lesson  politicians  seem  not  to  have  learned 
Is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overexpo«ure. 
Observing  the  early  rambUngs  of  Measrs. 
Muskle,  McOovern,  Bayh,  et  al.,  Mr.  Monagan 
noted  plaintively.'  "They've  started  again, 
already." 

Mr.  Monagan's  proposal  treats  only  with 
presidential  elections,  not  with  state  pri- 
maries. Presumably  it  wovQd  not  affect  di- 
rectly the  pre-convention  scrambles,  which 
are  the  cause  of  most  immediate  concern  for 
the  Democratic  party.  Indirectly,  however,  it 
could  have  a  strong  impact,  for  if  Democrats 
and  Republicans  could  agree  to  limit  the 
length  of  their  general  election  campaign 
against  each  other,  the  agreement  could  en- 
courage Intra-party  harmony. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  campaign  re- 
form Is  necessary.  By  one  estimate  there  are 
some  55  separate  campaign  reform  bills  in 
various  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
They  deal  with  overall  campaign  spending, 
the  amounts  of  political  contributions  allow- 
able, the  amount  spent  on  the  electronic 
media  and  on  the  print  media,  how  much 
should  be  permitted  for  each  voter  in  the 
last  election. 

Only  Mr.  Monagan's  bill  seeks  to  limit 
the  campaign  duration.  In  the  words  of  Its 
author.  It  la  "the  simplest,  most  direct  ap- 
proach to  attacking  the  Uls  of  our  electoral 
process."  Given  the  chance,  it  could  prove 
the  most  effective. 


ISRAELI  DESALTING  PLANT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing,  with  26  cosponsors,  legisla- 
tion appropriating  $20  million  to  be  used 
in  a  joint  effort  with  Israel  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  water  desalina- 
tion plant  in  Israel.  I  have  previously  in- 
troduced this  legislation  as  H.R.  9666. 

The  construction  of  such  a  plant  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  Public  Law  91-175.  Section  104  of 
that  act,  creating  a  new  section  219  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  may  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  Israel 
to  construct  the  prototype  plant. 

Thus  far,  section  104  of  Public  Law 
91-175  has  not  been  implemented.  While 
$20  million  was  in  fact  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  this  funding  was  not  em- 
ployed. Since  then,  the  authorizing  law 
has  been  moribund. 

Yet  this  state  of  affairs  need  not  be. 
And,  in  fact,  it  should  not  be,  because 
the  proposed  desalination  plant  would 
benefit  significantly  both  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  would  derive  both  pohtical 
and  economic  benefits.  Assistance  In  con- 
struction of  the  desalination  plant  would 
constitute  a  forthright  act  of  friendship 
toward  a  beleaguered  nation  which 
continues  to  struggle  for  survival.  This 
act  would  be  a  clear  expression  of  our 
determination  that  Israel  shall  in  fact 
survive  in  the  future. 

The  construction  of  this  plant  would 
serve,  as  well,  as  a  form  of  encourage- 
ment to  Israel's  neighbors  to  reach  a 
meaningful  peace.  The  example  of  peace- 
ful foreign  aid  afforded  by  the  prototype 
plant  could  serve  as  a  means  of  suasion — 


demonstrating  the  assistance  we  could 

provide — to  those  nations  in  the  Iiliddle 
East  which  so  desperately  need  to  begin 
turning  to  their  domestic  problems. 

In  economic  and  technological  terms, 
the  construction  of  this  plant  would  also 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  made  clear  by  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Max  N.  Ed- 
wards, who  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  17,  1969: 

(W)hile  the  project  Is  vital  to  Israel  in 
terms  of  water  supply  and  power,  its  signif- 
icance to  the  United  States  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  Improve  and  advance  science  and 
technology  in  the  field  of  saline  water  conver- 
sion and  to  contribute  materially  to  develop- 
ment of  low  cost  desalination  processes.  We 
believe  we  should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

Moreover,  the  1969  provision  specifi- 
cally provides  that  Israel  would  bear  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect. In  addition,  the  1969  law  provides 
that,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  into 
which  the  United  States  would  enter 
with  Israel  for  construction  of  the  plant, 
"All  information,  products,  uses,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  development 
of  tills  prototype  plant  will  be  available 
without  further  cost  to  the  United 
States."  Thus,  the  technological  knowl- 
edge gained  by  construction  of  the  plant 
would  be  at  our  use  and  disposal. 

Finally,  insofar  as  benefits  to  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  construc- 
tion of  the  joint  United  States-Israeli 
desalination  plant  would  constitute  ful- 
fillment of  an  executive  commitment, 
made  by  then  President  Johnson,  and 
enunciated  by  the  then  Premier  Levi  Esh- 
kol  of  Israel  on  January  9,  1969. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  Israel  from 
the  construction  of  the  legislatively  au- 
thorized plant  are  also  clear.  Israel  Is 
In  desperate  need  of  fresh  water.  The  Sea 
of  Galilee,  which  provides  one-third  of 
her  water  supply  now,  is  dangerously 
polluted.  Virtually  all  sources  of  fresh 
water  have  been  developed.  The  pUght 
Israel  faces  was  made  clear  by  Dr.  Abel 
Wolman,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Water  Resources  Board  and  as 
president  of  the  American  Water  Asso- 
ciation, when  he  testified  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
July  29.  1969: 

Israel's  fresh  water  supply  wiU  be  used  to 
Its  fullest  by  the  mid-1970'8.  It  cannot  meet 
the  1970-1980  demand  for  the  water. 

Finally,  Israel  faces  severe  financial 
difficulties,  largely  engendered  by  the 
enormous  military  budget  she  is  forced 
to  bear.  U.S.  aid  for  this  project  would 
thus  be  particularly  helpful. 

Lastly,  I  would  note  that  not  only 
would  this  plant  be  a  source  of  fresh  wa- 
ter for  Israel.  In  addition.  It  would  pro- 
duce several  hundred  megawatts  of  elec- 
tricity dally. 

Thus,  appropriation  of  funds  to  begin 
construction  of  the  prototype  dual-pur- 
pose power  generating  and  desalting 
project  marks  a  particularly  beneficial 
opportunity  to  use  the  foreign  assistance 
program  for  a  project  of  peace,  to  be 
constructed  within  the  borders  of  a  long- 
time and  loyal  friend  of  this  Nation. 

The  26  Members  who  have  joined  me 
in  introduction  of  legislation  appropriat- 


ing fimds  for  the  joint  United  States- 
Israeli  desalting  plant  are: 

Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Aiidek- 
soH  of  Illinois,  Mr.  BADnxo,  Mr.  Clxve- 
lANo,  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dellvms,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr. 
EiLBERC,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Gbasso,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Vanik,  and  Mr.  Waldie. 


WHERE  WILL  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
GET  THE  MONEY? 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  postal  imlons 
signed  a  $990  million  pay  agreement 
termed  by  the  spokesmen  of  both  sides 
to  have  been  a  "miracle"  achievement. 

The  "miracle,"  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  in 
the  negotiated  agreement,  but  rather 
how  this  fancy  package  is  to  be  paid  for. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the 
Postmaster  (jeneral  has  said  there  are 
only  two  alternatives — Increase  postage 
rates  or  come  to  Congress  for  a  subsidy. 
I  trust  that  neither  of  these  alternatives 
comes  as  any  surprise  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House.  From  the  very  outset  of  the 
pay  negotiations  there  was  never  any 
doubt,  at  least  in  my  mind,  that  the 
source  of  fimds  to  pay  for  a  wage  in- 
crease was  either  higher  postage  rates  or 
congressional  appropriation. 

I  hope  that,  should  the  second  alterna- 
tive materialize,  we  will  in  this  body  give 
long  and  serious  deUberation  to  a  prece- 
dent-setting arrangement  whereby  the 
Congress  automatically  doles  out  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  foot  the  bill  for 
agreements  reached  by  the  Postmaster 
General  independent  of  any  congres- 
sional involvement. 

And  speaking  of  footing  the  bill  for 
this  pay  pact,  I  wish  also  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  Inasmuch  as 
Postal  Service  employees  remain  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  net 
cost  of  this  pay  agreement  Is  far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  publicized  figure  of  $990 
million. 

According  to  calculations  of  the  Ci^vll 
Service  Commission,  for  each  dollar  in- 
crease in  salary,  the  unfimded  liability 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  fimd  is 
increased  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.65. 
Therefore,  this  postal  pay  raise,  over  a 
2-year  period  increases  the  unfunded 
liabUlty  of  the  retirement  fund  by  $2.6 
billion.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  this 
package  In  excess  of  $3.5  billion.  Who,  I 
ask.  Is  going  to  foot  this  bill? 

One  way  of  resolving  part  of  the  Issue 
Is  for  the  other  body  to  act  on  the  bill, 
S.  1681,  which  passed  the  House  on  May 
14  with  the  so-called  Gross  amendment 
and  was  sent  back  to  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  to  that  bill,  added  In 
committee,  clarifies  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91-93 — the  act  which 
strengthened  and  stabilized  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund — to  require  that 
any  new  unfunded  UabUlties  In  the  fimd 
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caused  by  Increases  in  postal  employee 
pay  resiUting  from  employee-manage- 
ment agreements  or  administrative  ac- 
tion, shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Postal 
Service  In  30  equal  annual  mstallments. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment  requires 
the  Postal  Service  to  pay  for  any  un- 
funded liability  wliich  it  may  create  in 
the  future  in  the  retirement  fund  by  rea- 
son of  its  own  action  in  granting  future 
pay  increases. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Postal  Service  is  unique  and  results  from 
from  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  The  Congress  now  has  no  con- 
trol— no  oversight  whatsoever — with  re- 
spect to  the  pay  machinery  in  the  Postal 
Service.  Since  each  future  pay  raise, 
negotiated  or  otherwise  granted  to  em- 
ployees in  the  Postal  Service,  will  result 
in  a  specific  unfunded  liability  and  a  new 
financial  drain  on  the  retirement  fund, 
the  cost  of  this  liability  should  properly 
and  equitably  be  borne  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

Enactment  of  the  amendment  is 
urgently  needed  if  this  Congress  is  to  ful- 
fill its  total  commitment  made  in  the  last 
Congress  that  the  solvency  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  is  to  be  complete- 
ly insured. 

The  amendment  is  also  needed  in  order 
to  place  responsibility  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  the  liabilities  it  creates  in  the 
fund  and  to  be  sure  tliose  liabilities  are 
paid  for. 

I  hope  that  with  the  recent  turn  of 
events  at  the  Postal  Service-Postal  Union 
negotiating  table,  the  urgency  of  placing 
fiscal  responsibility  where  it  squarely  be- 
longs will  be  realized.  Tliis  House  proper- 
ly acted  to  place  that  responsibility  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  soon  see  some  activity 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  has  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  the  Postal  Service 
should  be  a  self-sustaining  operation. 
This  being  the  case,  we  should  lay  on  the 
table  the  full  cost  of  negotiated  pay 
raises  and  make  those  responfible  for 
negotiated  pay  increases  responsible  as 
well  for  the  resultant  costs. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  luianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  today,  through  July  30,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mitchell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  Wednesday,  July  21,  through 
July  22,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kemp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  from  4  p.m.,  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  20  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCoRKACK,  for  1  hour  today,  to 


revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAnf,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  for  10  minutes,  on  July  22. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  for 
10  minutes,  on  July  22. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  for  15  min- 
utes, on  July  22. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McKay,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Biaggi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  27. 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
re\ise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Barrett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Conable,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  House  Resolution  457  today. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hillis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Carter.  • 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  McCltjre  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Matsttnaca. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mrs.  ORmriTHS. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  McFall  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  Bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2296.  An  act  to  amend  sections  107  and 
70a  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
appropriations  for  the  National  Guard  and  to 
National  Guard  technicians,  respectively;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Jo  Mln 
and  Kyung  Sook  Mln; 

S.  145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  MUner; 

S.  161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  West 
Fargo  Pioneer  and  Dale  C.  Nesemeler; 

S.  566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Grazla 
laccarlno;  and 

S.  672.  An  act  for  relief  of  Nicholaos  Demi- 
trios  Apostolakis. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,'  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  July  20,  1971,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  6072.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
Nos.  18-A,  113,  and  191,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  22,  1971, 
at  11  o'clock,  ajn. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Agrlcuature  to 
interchange  Jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and 
national  forest  lands  at  Llbby  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Mont.,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  505a, 
b;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

079.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Execu- 
tive Committee,  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Agency  for  calendar  year  1970.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  01-358;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of   Columbia. 

080.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  status  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  title  III  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  covering  fiscal  year  1969,  pursu- 
ant to  section  404  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  management,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  national  re- 
source lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  11th  in  the  series 
of  Interim  reports  stemming  from  the  U.S. 
metric  study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  pursuant  to  Public  Lav» 
90-472;  to  the  (Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Receives   Prom  the   Comptroller   General 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  progress  made  toward  inde- 
pendent and  comprehensive  audits  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
repMjrt  on  the  need  to  Increase  rates  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  providing  service  to  com- 
mercial firms  renting  multiple  post  office 
boxes,  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  UtUted  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  improvements  needed  in  manage- 
ment of  projects  to  develop  business  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor.  OSBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  further  improvements  needed 
in  administration  of  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  program,  Small  Business 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MTTliKR  of  Callf<Hmla:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  7100. 
(Rept.  No.  02-^68).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  663.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HR.  0002.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 


Justing  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
ptirposea  (Rept.  No.  92-389) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  654.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJt.  9727.  A  bUl  to  reg- 
ulate the  dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  02-370).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Riiles.  House 
Resolution  555.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  9844.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  In- 
staUatlons,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-371) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  9922.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-372).  Referred  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  9941.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaii3. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.  9942.  A  bill  to  protect  producers'  in- 
come when  rebuilding  reserve  stocks  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.   BLATNIK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  (Xeveland,  Mr.  Schwencel,  Mr. 
Sntder,  Mr.  ZiON,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mizell,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Thone,  and 
Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.    9943.    A    blU    to   extend    the   Public 
Works   and   Economic  Development   Act   of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By   Mr.   BLATNIK    ffor   himself,   Mr. 

Garmatz,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 

Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  McMillan)  : 

H.R.  9944.  A  biU  to  extend  the  Public  Works 

and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 

the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 

of  1965;  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

HJt.  0945.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 

United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 

the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 

the  Navy  and  Air  Force  shall  be  a  brigadier 

general  or  rear  admiral,  as  the  case  may  be, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BR<X>MFIELD : 
HJt.  0946.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1057  to  exempt  from 
the  draft  physicians  who  agree  to  practice  at 
least  4  years  in  rural  and  inner  city  doctor 
shortage  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.    BROTHILL   of   Virginia    (for 
himself,    Mrs.   Hicks   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Dctncan,  Mr. 
Dent,  and  Mr.  Teagtte  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  0047.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  persons  presenting  obscene  mo- 
tion pictures  in  the  District  of  (Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FOBD  (for  him- 
self, Mn.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Andrews  of   North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Becich,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAs,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bttrxe  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  BiTRTON,  Mr.  Btkne 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mrs.    Chisrolm, 
Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.    Dingell,     Mr.    Donohtte,    Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  (California, 
and  Mr.  Rn.wntc)  : 
HJt.  9948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization  Act,  to   facilitate   direct  com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Gatdos,     Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanlet, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Hats,    Mr.    Howard, 
Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina,   Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kt- 
ros,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, Mr.  MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
California) : 
H.R.  9949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  30.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization  Act,   to   facilitate  direct   com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees 
of  the  U5.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,   and    for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLAM  D.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Moss,     Mr.     Nedzi,     Mr.     Nix,     Mr. 
O'Neill,    Mr.    Pepper,   Mr.    Perkins. 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Drinan)  : 
H.R.  0950.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal   Re- 
organization Act,   to   facilitate   direct   com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,    and    for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Roush.    Mr.   Rotbal.   Mr. 
Runnels.   Mr.   Rtan,   Mr.   St   Ger- 
main, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Satlor,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tikrnan,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,   Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Tatron)  : 
H.R.  9951.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,   to  facilitate  direct  com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.   GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,      Mr.      Cedebberg.      Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Harvet 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,   Mr.   Riegle,    Mr.   Ruppe. 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jaot)  : 
H.R.  9952.  A  bUl  to  permit  coordination 
and  cooperation  in  accelerated  research  and 
development  of   devices   and   equipment   to 
meet  Government   standards  for  motor  ve- 
hicle exhaust  emlssloas  and  abatement  of 
air  poUutlon;  to  the  Commerce  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OABMATZ: 
HJl.  9053.  A  biU  to  clarify  the  right  of  States 
kdA  local  subdivisions  to  provide  for  domes- 
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Uc  preference  in  acquiring  materials  for  pub- 
lic use;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATEB: 
H Jl.  9064.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  9955.  A  bUI  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  In  specially  equipped  ambulances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  lir.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LujAN) : 
H  Ji.  0966.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.HORTON: 
HJt.  9067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act   with   respect   to 
naturalization  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  9958.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  increases 
In  social  security  benefits,  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  eost-of-llving  adjust- 
ments of  civil  service  retirement  annuities 
shall  be  disregarded  under  certain  circvim- 
Btances  in  determining  eligibility  for  or  the 
amount  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  dependent  parents  of  veterans 
and  non-service-connected  pension  for  vet- 
erans and  widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.MONAGAN: 
H.R.  9959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Proi>erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  public  museums  and  to  agencies  of  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  which  are 
operated  primarily  for  environmental  protec- 
tion or  for  the  provision  of  services  to  schools 
or  school  systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ooverrunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  Q-KGNSKI: 
H  Jt.  9960.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Indivldtials 
filing  joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 
HJt.  9961.  A  Mil  to  provide  temporary  in- 
surance for  the  member  accounts  of  certain 
Federal  credit  unions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.RIEOLE: 
H.B.  9962.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Has- 

UNCTON,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Kocb, 

Mr.  Ktkos,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Podkll, 

Mr.  Rangex.,  Mr.  Rxzs,  Mr.  Rosnr- 

THAL.   Mr.   Sakbanss,   Mr.   Schxukx, 

Mr.  Vamik,  and  Mr.  Walob)  : 

HJl.   9963.   A  bill    making   appropriations 

to  the  President   for  the  development  of  a 

prototype  desalting  plant  in  Israel;   to  the 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    RYAN     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzitc,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Amukxson  of 
niinols,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Clevkland, 
Mr.  CosMAN,  Mr.  CoixxNB  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dellttms,  Mr.  Dmmajv,  Mr.  EiL- 
BKKC,  Mr.  Pkxnzzl,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Okasso)  : 
HH.  9964.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
the  President  for  the  development  of  a  proto- 
type desalting  plant  in  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  SATLOB  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oksalb  R.  FoiD.  and  Mr.  Ktl)  : 

HJl.  9965.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SHRIVER: 

HJl.  9966.  A  bill  requiring  the  posting  of  a 
bond   for  the   use  of  publicly   owned   real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  GPRINQER: 

HJl.  9967.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manu- 
factured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed  by  a  registrant  under  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conomerce. 
ByMr.  STOKES: 

HM.  9968.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  educational  benefits  thereunder  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  THONE: 

H.R.  9969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Aboxtkbzk,  Mr.  Baohxo,  and  Mr. 
Hathaway)  : 

H.R.  9970.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
power  grid  system,  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing an  adequate  and  reliable  low-cost  elec- 
tric power  supply  consistent  with  the  en- 
hancement of  environmental  values  and  the 
preservation  of  competition  in  the  electric 
power  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAOOO^mER: 

HJl.  9971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broculcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.BIAOOI: 

HJt.  9972.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  November   12-18, 
1972,  as  "Men's  Fashion  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIMOHAM: 

HJl.  9973.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  practices 

in  the  conduct  of  election  campedgns  for 

Federal  political  offices,  and  for  other  piu-- 

poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 

HJt.  9974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4,  1909,  as  amended,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation for  agricultural  estimates  from 
county  extension  agents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9975.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  govern- 
ing f4>polntmenta  to  the  service  academies 
so  as  to  relieve  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  responsibility  of  makmg  nominations 
for  appointments  thereto,  and  for  oither  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  9976.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  9977.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

H.R.  9978.  A  bill  to  authori2«  the  disburse- 
ment for  a  limited  period  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  pay  of  certain  employees  paid  from  the 
Members'  clerk  hire  allowances  who  are  ab- 
sent from  duty  because  of  injury.  Illness,  or 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H  Jt.  9979.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 


United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  9980.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
to  the  general  f\md  of  the  Treasxiry  of  those 
portions  of  the  stationery  allowance  of  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  close  of  each 
session  of  the  Congress  for  which  the  allow- 
ance Is  available,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  9981.  A  bUl  limiting  the  use  for  dem- 
onstration purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  9982.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  9983.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  9984.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Reg- 
ulation of  Lobbying  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

H.R.  9985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  area  of  Broward  County  or 
Dade  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9986.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  travel 
allowances  paid  to  veterans  traveling  to  and 
from  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  shall 
in  no  event  be  less  than  those  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  traveling 
on  official  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl.  9987.  A  blU  to  assure  protection  of  en- 
vironmental values  Willie  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  9988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  In  com- 
miinlc&tlons  with  legislative  bodies,  and  com- 
mittees and  members  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN   (by  request)  : 

HJl.  9989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  so  as  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  interest  in 
labor  disputes  involving  the  transportation 
Industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

H.R.  9990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  distribution  of  certain 
surplus  Federal  property  to  certain  nonprofit 
educational  organizations;. to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Bttston,  Mr.  Dellknback, 
Mr.  McCobmack,  Mr.  McDadx,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Moo>R£AD,  Mr.  Rncuc, 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 

H.R.  9991.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  and 
protect  the  environmental  quality  of  ports, 
waterfront  areas,  and  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Umted  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Andebson    of    California,    and    Mr. 
Cbaeles  H.  WmsoN) : 
H.R.  9992.  A  biU  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  State  programs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  9993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
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tlons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  telephone  calls 
made  to  collect  a  nonjudgment  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  9994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  harassing  tele- 
phone calls  mad  9  to  collect  a  nonjudgment 
debt,  and  to  prohibit  Intrastate  harassing  or 
obscene  telephone  calls;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  9995  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  pre  gram  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.WALDIE: 

HJl.  9996.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  new 
transportation  services  to  elderly  persons,  to 
authorize  studies  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  transportation  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9997.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  9998.  A  bUl  to  provide  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  workers,  and  Tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9999.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  assUt- 
ance  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
senior  citizens'  community  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  10000.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  more  uniform  standards  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  the  assUtance  author- 
ized to  be  provided,  under  various  Federal 
programs,  to  facilities  for  long-term  health 
care  (or  to  the  patients  thereof) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10001.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  appropriate  experience  as 
medical  personnel,  to  serve  as  medical  as- 
sistants in  long-term-health-care  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  projects  to  develop  or  demonstrate  pro- 
grams designed  to  rehabilitate  elderly  pa- 
tients of  long-term-health-care  facilities  or 
to  assist  such  patients  in  attaining  self- 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10003.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants  for 
the  training  and  retraining  of  nurses  aides 
and  orderlies;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct, within  the  Public  Health  Service,  of  a 
training  program  of  State  Inspectors  of  long- 
term -health-care  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age, under  part  A  of  such  title,  of  certain 
drugs  which  are  prescribed  and  furnished 
(whenever  possible)  by  generic  name;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  study  and  investigation  of  the  pro- 
vision, under  State  programs  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  care 
to  individuals  in  long-term-health-care  fa- 
cilities with  a  view  more  effectively  to  assure 
that  such  facilities  will  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  appropriate  licensing  standards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  all  expenses  for  medical  care  of  a  tax- 


payer and  his  spouse  if  either  of  them  at- 
tained the  age  of  66,  and  to  provide  a  credit 
or  refund  of  social  secwlty  taxes  withheld 
from  the  wages  of  certain  individuals  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  65  and  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  tax  on  self -employment 
Income  of  such  Individuals;  to  the  Commltr 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Mink,   Mr.    Boland,   Mr.   Pike,   Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  E^besc,  Mr. 
Biacci,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Fish,   Mr.    Halpbkn,   Mr. 
Anderson   of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.   Shriver,   Mr.   Mann,   Mr.   Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
WoLrr  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.J.  Res.  794.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Conunlttee  on  Classified  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  796.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  11  as 
"American  Family  of  the  Year  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brink- 
let,  Mr.  HnxiB,  and  Mrs.  Grasso)  : 
H.J.  Res.  '796.  Jomt  resolution  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
urgently  needed  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice around  the  Nation  and  for  the  purpose 
of  research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himseU,    Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Asfin,  Mr. 

Esch,  Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr.   Omn,  Mr. 

Halfvrn,   Mr.   Hamilton,   Mr.   iMa- 

gett,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr. 

Pike,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Robison  of 

New  York,  and  Mr.  WmTEHURST) : 

H.J.  Res.  797.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

a  select  joint   committee  to  be  known  as 

the  Joint  Committee  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

in   Southeast   Asia;    to   the   Conunlttee   on 

Rules. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  798.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  foiirth  Saturday  of  each  September 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mrs.     MINK     (for     herself,     Mr. 
ABotTREZK,    Mrs.    AsztTG,    Mr.    BXTR- 
TON,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
CoNTERS,    Mr.    Dellumb,    Mr.    Dow, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  HSLSTOSKi,   Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  LBO<aTT,  Mr.  Mncva, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Roncalio,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  ScuiUER,  and  Mr.  Sktbcti.tng)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.  371.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  set  a  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  before  December 
31,  1971,  of  the  totality  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  NIX: 
H.   Con.   Res.   372.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressmg  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  include  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  an  additional  $235 
million  for  urban  mass  transportation  and 
public  housing  to  replace  his  original  budg- 
et request  of  that  amoiuit  for  the  supersonic 
transport;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.  Con.  Res.   873.  Concurrent  reacdutlon 


to  extend  greetings  and  commendations  to 
the  people  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  of  Florida  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
FiNOLEY,  Mr.  BaooMPXELD,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.    Thomson,    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Mailliard,    Mr.    Fulton    of    Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Derwinski)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   374.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
few  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  556.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.  Res.  557.  Resolution  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of.  Defense  to  furnish  information  re- 
garding the  extent  of  military  assistance  to 
certain    countries;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   THOBfPSON  of  Georgia    (for 
himself,    Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama,   Mr.   Archer, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.   Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  ScBMiTZ,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.  Res.  558.  Resolution  to  establish  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Supreme 
Court  Study  Committee;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CalUomla: 
HJl.  10008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oerardo 
B.  Barbero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BEOICH: 
HJl.    10009.   A  bUl   for  the   relief  of   the 
Bill  Ray  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  10010.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
HJl.  10011.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Barbara 
A.  Marlow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
HJl.  10012.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  David 
J.  Foster;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

110.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ernest 
E.  Seaman,  Dallas,  Greg.,  relative  to  private 
use  of  Federal  property  on  the  shoreline  of 
Marlon  Lake,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

111.  Also,  petition  of  Romualdo  Maturan, 
Dumaguete  City,  Philippines,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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STATE  PLANS  FOR  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE CHILD  DEVELOPBIENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

O*  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tneaday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  Congress,  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Education  and  Trsdning 
spexii  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
studying  the  problems  of  child  develop- 
ment and  the  best  ways  of  implementing 
programs  designed  to  enhance  the  devel- 
opment of  the  children  of  this  country. 

We  concluded  that  there  is  a  strong 
case  for  giving  State  governments  sig- 
nificant planning,  coordination,  and 
oversight  roles  in  providing  comprehen- 
sive child  development  services.  Although 
programs  may  be  implemented  on  the 
local,  neighborhood,  or  even  Individual 
levels,  there  is  nevertheless  an  important 
part  for  State  governments  to  play  in 
this  process. 

In  all  too  many  cases,  the  State  role 
has  existed  more  as  a  potential  than  as 
an  actual  one.  Few  States  have  been  able 
to  develop  the  management  capacities 
or  hire  the  personnel  needed  to  execute 
child  development  responsibilities. 

But,  one  by  one,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  States  take  on  more  and  more  initi- 
ative in  this  area.  Evidence  of  a  growing 
State  concern  and  an  enlarged  State  role 
in  child  development  services  was  given 
in  hearings  before  the  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  this  spring  when 
Governors  from  three  States  gave  testi- 
mony concerning  the  efforts  they  and 
their  States  had  made. 

Since  then,  another  piece  of  evidence 
of  the  growing  importance  of  State  gov- 
ernments in  organizing  child  develop- 
ment services  has  come  to  my  attention. 
This  is  the  South  Carolina  Comprehen- 
sive Child  Development  Plan,  drafted 
this  spring,  in  response  to  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commissicm's  activities 
in  six  counties  of  that  State. 

This  docimient  stands  as  proof  of  one 
State's  determination  to  see  that  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  child  develcKiment 
services  needed  by  Its  youngsters  will  be 
provided.  It  first  reviews  the  need  for 
services  and  the  existing  resources  and 
then  projects  an  orderly  course  of  action 
for  meeting  those  needs.  While  this  plan 
pertains  only  to  the  six-county  Appa- 
lachian region  within  the  State,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  one  of  the  goals  stated  for 
this  fiscal  year  is  the  development  of  a 
statewide  child  development  plan  as  well, 
using  the  same  techniques  that  were  em- 
Idoyed  In  the  devdopment  of  the  six- 
county  plan. 

The  50  States  have  an  enormous  po- 
tential for  developing  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive child  development  resources 
needed  for  the  children  of  the  country. 
The  South  Carolina  document  is  only 


one  of  many  excellent  plans  that  are 
being  developed  in  response  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  or  mere- 
ly in  response  to  pressing  needs. 

As  Congress  considers  the  child  devel- 
opment legislation  now  pending  before 
both  House  and  Senate  committees,  I 
hope  that  the  constructive  and  creative 
role  that  States  can  play  will  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[Second  Draft.  April  21,  19711 

South  Carolina  Comprxhknsive  Chiij> 

Detklopmknt  Plan 

PBXTACK 

This  draft  copy  of  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Plan  Is  submitted  as  a 
part  of  the  1871  Child  Development  package 
as  outlined  In  the  Child  Development  Nerea- 
letter  of  December  18,  1970.  This  preliminary 
draft  is  divided  Into  four  sections.  Section 
I  presents  the  description  of  the  problem  and 
an  inventory  of  resoiirces  currently  involved 
in  child  development.  Section  U  deals  with 
the  progress  South  Carolina  has  made  toward 
the  development  of  a  Child  Development 
Program.  The  third  section  Is  a  delinea- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  components  of  a 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Program, 
as  well  as  specific  objectives  for  South  Caro- 
lina. Section  IV  is  a  description  of  the  proj- 
ect package  for  1971. 

The  information  contained  in  this  plan  is 
limited  to  the  six-county  Appalachian  Re- 
gion. This  was  mandatory  given  the  time 
frame  Involved.  Furthermore,  the  demon- 
stration projects  will  be  operated  in  this  area, 
and  a  statewide  operation  will  not  begin 
immediately.  Another  reason  for  limiting  the 
plan  is  that  a  full-time  Child  Development 
staff  Is  not  operational. 

Since  the  planning  of  such  a  program  is  a 
dynamic  activity,  this  plan  will  require  re- 
vision and  updating.  Also,  since  it  Is  limited 
to  six  counties,  expanded  information  and 
planning  activities  wUI  be  Involved  on  an 
on-gotng   basis. 

(Figures  referred  to  not  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao.) 

CHAPTKR  I. DESCRIPTION   OF  THX  PROBLEM  AND 

IKVENTORT  OT  RKSOXnK^SS 

This  section  will  present  a  profile  of  the 
slx-county  South  Carolina  Appalachian  Re- 
gion In  relation  to  planning  a  Comprehen- 
sive Child  Develc^ment  Program.  Also 
Included  is  an  initial  Inventory  of  current 
resources  Involved  In  chUd  development. 

Base  data  is  broken  down  Into  six  cate- 
gories: general  population  characteristics; 
socio-economic;  health;  educatfon;  nutrition; 
and  social.  Obviously,  %jSe  data  that  Is  pre- 
sented in  each  section  could  be  presented 
under  two  or  more  of  these  sections. 

BASK  DATA 

Population. — Situated  in  the  northwestern 
area  of  the  SUte,  the  South  Carolina  Ap- 
palachian Region  comprises  six  counties — 
Anderson,  Cherokee,  OreenvUle,  Oconee,  Pick- 
ens and  Spartanburg.  Of  the  three  major 
topographic  areas  in  the  State,  the  region 
contains  two — Piedmont  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  It  encompasses  3,959  square 
nUles. 

Table  1  shows  the  1970  population  of  the 
six  counties.  With  the  exception  of  Oreen. 
vllle  County,  the  region  is  more  rural  than 
\irban,  although  the  degree  of  rurallty  de- 
creased from  1960  to  1970  (Table  2) .  In  terms 
of  growth,  Pickens  County  experienced  the 
most   slg^nificant   growth   over  the   ten-year 


period  (28.1  % ) ,  while  Oconee  County  showed 
the  least  (1.3) .  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  disparity  between  these  two  counties 
was  caused  largely  by  an  annexation  by 
Pickens  County  of  part  of  Oconee  County, 
thus  accounting  for  much  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  population  in  Pickens  County  and 
the  small  Increase  in  population  In  Oconee 
County. 


TABLE  1. 


1970  POPttLATION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
APPALACHIAN  REGION 


40.9 

18.1 

7.1 

46.2 

19.3 

4.5 

70.0 

16.6 

14.7 

3ao 

9.9 

1.3 

38.2 

9.4 

28.1 

37.5 

21.0 

10  8 

50.1 

17.1 

11.9 

47.6 

3a4 

8.7 

Percent 
1970      Pwtent        Ntfro      Percent 
pepulitMM        urtwn  popuUtMM     iroiirtli> 


Anderjon  105,474 

Cherokee 36,791 

Greenville 240,546 

Oconee  40,728 

Pickens 58,956 

Spartanburg 173.724 

Region 656. 219 

South  Carolina...  2.590,516 


■  In  total  population,  I960  to  1970. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census. 
PC<VIM2  (Revised)  South  Carolina  Final  Population  Counts. 
November  1970.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  ot 
Census.  PC<V2)-42  South  Carolina  General  Population  Charac- 
teristics. February  1971. 

The  region  Increased  in  population  by 
11.9%,  which  Is  above  the  ten-year  growth 
of  8.7%  for  the  entire  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina (Table  1).  The  Negro  population,  as  a 
percent  of  total  population  of  the  slx-county 
area.  Is  about  one-half  of  the  state  figure 
(Table  1).  Of  more  Importance  is  that  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  region  de- 
creased from  1960  to  1970,  which  Indicates 
a  general  out-mlgratlon  of  Negroes  from  the 
area  (Table  2). 

Another  means  of  viewing  changes  in 
population  characteristic  is  comparing  the 
percentage  of  population  with  income  below 
•3,000.  With  the  exception  of  Pickens 
County,  the  percentage  of  population  below 
this  poverty  level  generally  decreased  (Table 
2). 

TABLE  2.-C0MPARATIVE  DATA  ON  POPULATION  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS, 1960  70  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN 
REGION 


Percent  of 

population 

With 

income 

Nrcent  urban 

Percent  Negro 

under  $3,000 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

1960 

19701 

Anderson 

54.4 

=  40.9 

19.5 

18.1 

32.8 

23  8 

Cherokee 

43.2 

46.2 

2\.i 

19.3 

39.9 

27  5 

Greenville 

63.7 

70.0 

17.5 

16.6 

26.4 

19  7 

Oconee 

21.5 

3a  0 

10.7 

9.9 

38.5 

19.7 

Pickens.. 

23.8 

38.2 

lao 

9.4 

28.4 

29.1 

Spartanburg  ... 

36.1 

37.5 

22.1 

21.0 

32.2 

27  8 

Region  

South  Carolina. 

41.2 

47.6 

34.8 

3a4 

39.5  . 

I  Based  on  1968  data. 

■  A  deanneialion  o(  part  of  the  city  of  Anderson  caused  the 
major  pait  ot  this  decrease. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census. 

In  order  to  plan  a  Child  Development  Pro- 
gram, target  populations  must  be  Identified. 
Table  3  shows  the  population  six  years  old  and 
younger  for  the  region  and  state.  As  should 
be  noted,  the  82.000  children  in  the  regloa 
represent  the  maximum  target  population  for 
a  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Pro- 
gram. Obviously,  all  children  within  this 
group  will  not  participate;  therefore,  soma 
better  deUneatlon  of  a  target  population  will 
be  necessary. 
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12,938 

12.3 

4,945 

13.4 

30,098 

12.5 

5.164 

12.7 

6,923 

11.7 

21,919 

12.6 

81,987 

12.5 

342,536 

13.2 

TABLE  3.-1970  POPULATION  6  YEARS  AND  UNDER,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  ATPALACHIAN  REGION 

""                                                                "  Percant  ot 

Total  total 

Pspu-        Popu-      popula-  population 

lation         lation        tion  6  6  years 

under         5  and    years  and  and 

5  years      6  years        under  younger 


Anderaoi 8,981  3,957 

Chwekae 3,488  1.457 

GrettiviHc 20.700  9,398 

Oconee 3,598  1,566 

Pickens 4,758  2.165 

SparUnbtKi 15,325  6,594 

Rigion....   56.850  25,137 

South  Carolina...  235,764  106,772 


Source-  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
PC(V2>-42  South  Carolina  general  population  characteristics, 
February  1971. 


Since  the  concept  of  early  childhood  de- 
velopment encompasses  the  time  period  from 
pregnancy  to  six  years  of  age,  it  is  important 
not  only  to  identify  the  number  of  children, 
but  also  to  identify  the  number  of  females 
of  chUd-bearing  age  (Table  4).  This  group 
represents  the  maximum  target  population 
for  family  planning  and  other  maternal- 
related  services.  Again,  all  will  not  be  In- 
volved, and  a  more  detailed  delineation  of 
the  target  population  will  be  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  total  number  of  children  six  years 
old  and  under,  and  the  total  number  of  fe- 
males of  child-bearing  age,  offer  a  means  of 
establishing  some  overall  perspective  for  the 
planning  of  a  ChUd  Development  Program. 


TABLE  4.-1970  FEMALE  POPULATION,  14  to  44  YEARS  OF 
AGE— SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN   REGION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Socio-Ecattomic. — ^The  per  capita  Income 
of  the  region  Increased  significantly  from 
1960  to  1970,  but  BtUI  remains  under  the 
national  average  (Table  6).  However,  It 
should  b«  pointed  out  that  the  per  capita 
Income  for  the  region  is  alMve  the  per  capita 
Income  for  the  entire  state  (Table  6) . 
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Number 


Penent 

of  total 

female 

population 


Percent 

of  total 

populMion 


Anderson 

Cherokee 

GreenvlHt 

Oconee. 

Pickens 

Spartanburg 

Region 

South  Carolina. 


23,504 

42.9 

ZLi 

8,393 

43.5 

22.8 

56,944 

45.4 

23.7 

9,181 

44.1 

22.5 

13,240 

46.4 

22.5 

39,634 

44.0 

22.8 

150,896 

44.5 

23.0 

586,190 

44.5 

22.6 

TABLE  5. 


1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

Anderson 

105.474 

116.300 

128,000 

140,100 

153.800 

Cherokee 

36,791 

37,500 

41.000 

44.300 

49,000 

Greenville... 

240,  5(6 

265,500 

294,300 

326,800 

364.800 

Oconee 

40,728 

45.000 

80,200 

56.700 

64,100 

Pieken* 

58.956 

68,625 

80.000 

93,000 

107,300 

SpartMburg. 

173.  724 

187. 300 

204,100 

223.100 

244,500 

Region 

656,219 

720,225 

797,600 

884.000 

983,500 

TABLE  7— SELECTtO  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS,  1970— 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION 


TABLE  6. 


PER  CAPITA  INCOME,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPA 
LACHIAN  REGION,  1960-70  > 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census^ 
PC(V2>U2  South  Carolina  general  population  charKteristics, 
February  1971. 


Projected  population  growth  of  the  region 
Is  shown  in  Table  6.  The  Child  Development 
Program  wUl  have  to  have  the  capacity  to 
expand  If  the  needs  of  a  growing  population 
are  to  be  met.  This  predicted  growth  points 
out  the  need  for  continued  planning,  not  only 
short-range,  but  also  long-range  In  scope. 


POPULATION,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN 
REGION,  1970  TO  1990 


1960 

1970 

Percent 
income 

Anderson 

Cherokee 

Greenville 

Oconee 

Pickens 

Spartanburg 

$1,601 
1.221 
1.701 
1.186 
1,477 
1.555 
1,563 
1,384 
2,223 

$2,700 
2,350 
3,410 
2,620 
2,680 
3.260 
3,082 
2,972 
3,937 

68.6 
92.5 
100.4 
120.9 
81.4 
109.6 

Region. 

South  Carolina 

97.2 
114.7 

United  Slates 

77.1 

Percent 

olaU 

Occupied 

occupied 

Occupied 

houses 

houses 

Popula- 

houses 

lacking 

iKking 

tion  per 

with  all 

some 

some 

occupied 

plumbing 

plumbing 

plumbing 

unit 

fxtlities 

facilities 

fKilities 

Anderson 

3.1 

29,298 

3,979 

12.0 

Cherokee 

3.3 

8,634 

2,247 

20.7 

Greenville 

68.219 

5,972 

8.0 

Oconee 

10,435 

2,329 

18.2 

Pickens 

15,349 

1,925 

11.4 

Spartanburg 

46,221 

6,951 

13.1 

Region 

178,156 

23,403 

11.6 

South  Carolina... 

3.4 

606,730 

127,643 

17.4 

'Notin  constantdollars. 

Source:  Office  of  Business  Economics.  U.S.  Census  of  Popula- 
tion. 


Housing  characteristics  may  serve  to  point 
out  other  economic,  as  weU  as  environmen- 
tal and  social,  problems  (Table  7).  Of  the 
total  occupied  housing  units  in  the  region, 
ILe"^!,  lack  some  or  aU  plumbing  facilities. 
With  an  avera^  of  3.2  people  per  occupied 
unit,  an  estimated  75,000  people  in  the  region 
live  In  an  environment  below  satisfactory 
health  standards.  Though  the  exact  number 
of  children  under  six,  as  well  as  their  families, 
cannot  be  Identified  from  this  data,  these 
'  housing  characteristics  provide  some  perspec- 
tive of  the  environmental  as  well  as  economic 
problems  that  prevaU  In  the  region. 


Source:  U.S.  Census  o(  Population.  Estimates  by  HamnMs, 
Greene,  Slier  Associates,  Washington,  D.C 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
HC(Vl)-42  South  Carolina  General  Housing  Characteristics 
February  1971. 

The  estimated  percent  erf  families  In  the 
region  with  income  tjelow  the  poverty  level 
is  24%,  or  41,000  famUles.  Based  on  this 
figure.  It  could  be  estimated  with  high  prob- 
abUlty  that  at  least  50%  of  these  families 
are  affected  by  a  sub-standard  physical  en- 
vironment in  the  home  setting.  Obviously, 
the  problems  associated  with  such  a  poor 
home  environment  substantiate  the  need  for 
out-reach  counseling  for  nutritional,  social, 
environmental  and  other  related   problems. 

Another  Indicator  of  economic  as  well  as 
social  problems  related  to  chUd  development 
is  the  family  configuration.  Economic  and 
other  problems  are  usuaUy  more  evident 
where  the  family  head  is  a  woman  (Table  8). 
This  is  especially  true  where  chUdren  under 
six  are  involved. 


TABLE  8. 


-NUMBERS  OF  FAMILIES  BY  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  SEX,  BY  RACE 

1970 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION, 


Family  head,  female 


Family  head,  i 


Total  percent  families 
headed  by  female 


Anderson 

Cherokee 

Greenville 

Oconee 

Pickens 

Spartanburg 

Region 

South  Carolina.. 


WMs 

Netro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Nero 

2.060 

947 

22.085 

3,064 

8.5 

23.6 

881 

376 

7.  Ill 

1.025 

11.0 

26.8 

4,661 

280 

49. 453 

6,229 

8.6 

26.8 

984 

199 

9.016 

667 

9.8 

23.0 

976 

267 

12,630 

905 

7.2 

22.8 

3,421 

2.005 

34.644 

5.424 

9.0 

27.0 

12.983 

6,074 

134.939 

17. 314 

8.8 

26.0 

42,980 

40,034 

427. 139 

114,077 

9.1 

26.0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  PC(V2>-42  South  General  Population  Characteristics,  February  1971 


In  the  South  Carolina  Appalachian  Re- 
gion, 8.8%  of  the  white  families  are  headed 
by  females,  while  26.0%  of  all  Negro  families 
are  headed  by  females  (Table  8).  Taken  to- 
gether, 11.1%  of  aU  families  In  the  region 
are  headed  by  females,  which  Is  slightly  above 
the  national  average  of  10%. 

With  the  need  for  employment  paramount 
among  females  who  support  a  family,  the 
need  for  full-time  day  care,  kindergartens 
and  related  services  Is  most  evident.  Among 
the  f amUles  beaded  by  females,  national  sta- 
tistics point  out  that  60%  of  these  families 
are  on  welfare.  With  the  per  capita  income 
in  the  region  below  the  national  average,  the 
problem  may  be  expected  to  be  worse  than 
the  national  experience. 

In  general,  the  economy  of  the  region  is  In 
a  period  of  transition.  The  largest  compo- 
nent of  the  economy  Is  textile  manufactur- 
ing. With  a  somewhat  depressed  economic 
condition  in  the  textile  industry,  the  area 
has  experienced  some  employment  problems. 


Dlverslficatloa  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity is  also  occurring.  As  this  continues, 
the  demand  for  new  skills  as  well  as  more 
employees  will  pull  more  women  Into  the 
work  force,  as  well  as  training  facilities,  thus 
causing  increased  demand  for  child  care  serv- 
ices not  now  generally  avaUable  in  the 
region. 

Health. — In  terms  of  data  related  to  unmet 
health  needs  and  child  development,  statis- 
tics on  Infants  probably  are  the  t>est  indica- 
tors. Also,  other  types  of  reliable  Information 
are  usually  not  available. 

The  birth  rates  within  the  region  are 
somewhat  higher  than  the  national  average 
(Table  9).  Of  particular  interest  is  the  high 
ncm-whlte  birth  rate.  In  each  category,  the 
rates  are  above  the  national  rate.  Individual 
counties  show  wide  fluctuations  when  com- 
pared to  the  state  and  national  rates.  For 
Instance,  Cherokee  County  has  the  highest 
rate  for  white  and  non- white  (Table  9). 
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TABU  9.-LIVE  BIRTHS  AND  BIRTH  RATE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION.  19S»i 


July  21,  1971 


Live 
Itiltlw 


Wbit* 

live 

births 


Noflwhite 

live 

birth* 


Birthrate 


Total  > 


Anderton 

Cherokee.... 

Greenville.. 

Oconee 

Pickens 

Sparlanburf 

Region    

South  Caroline... 
United  SUtet.... 


1.836 

783 

4,280 

806 

1,081 

3.175 

11,963 

50,401 


1,374 
575 

3,252 
705 
959 

2,239 

9,104 
31.626 


462 

208 

1.028 

103 

122 

..    936 

2,859 

18,775 


17.4 
2J.3 
17.8 
19.8 
18.3 
18.3 
18.2 
19.5 
17.7 


While- 


15.9 
19.4 
16.2 
19.2 
17.9 
16.3 
16.8 
17.6 
16.6 


Nonwhite  • 


24.1 
29.2 
25.5 
25.2 
21.6 
25.5 
25.3 
23.6 
>24.2 


■  Bated  on  1970  census  count. 
3  Per  1,000  total  population. 
>  Per  1,000  white  population. 


■  Per  1,000  nonwhite  population 
»  1968  daU. 

Source:  South  Carolina  State  Board  ol  Health. 


Petal  deaths  and  death  rates  generally 
approximate  the  national  and  sute  average 
(Table  10).  However,  some  of  the  cotinties 
show  slgnincantiy  high  rates  of  fetal  deaths, 
especially  Cherokee  and  Oconee  Counties. 
Though  the  absolute  numbers  may  not  be 
great,  these  figures  serve  to  point  out  the 
need  for  prenatal  services  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing  problems  associated  with  pregnancy. 

Infant  deaths  and  death  rates  are  shown 
In  Table  11.  The  rates  for  the  region  ap- 
proximate the  state  average  and  are  higher 
than  the  United  States  average.  Pour  coun- 
ties show  somewhat  higher  rates;  namely, 
Anderson.  Cherokee,  Oconee  and  Pickens 
Counties. 


TABLE  10, -FETAL  DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATES,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

1969 


TABLE  II.     INFANT  DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

1969 


Total  leUI  deaths      White  feUI  deaths  i  Nonwhite  letal  deaths  -• 


Number 


Rate     Number 


Anderson 

Cherokee 

Greenville 

Oconee 

Pickens 

Spartanburg... 

Region 

South  CaroKna. 
United  States.. 


22 
29 

55 
14 
15 
51 
186 
S4S 


12.0 
37.0 
12.9 
17.3 
13.9 
16.1 
15.5 
16.8 
!15.6 


12 
18 
37 
10 
14 
29 
120 
381 


Rate     Number 


8.7 
31.3 
11.4 
14.2 
14.6 
13.0 
13.2 
12.0 
•13.5 


Rate 


Total  White'  Nonwhite-* 

Number  Rate     Number  Rate     Number  Rate 


>  Per  1,000  white  live  births. 
-  Per  1,000  nonwhite  births. 
3  Based  on  1968  data. 


10 

21.6 

11 

52.9 

18 

17.5 

4 

38.8 

1 

8.2 

22 

23,5 

66 

23.1 

464 

24.7 



3  25.8 

Anderson 

Cherokee 

Greenville 

Oconee    

Pickens 

Spartanburg... 

Region 

South  Carolina. 
United  States.. 


47 
21 
74 
22 
32 
68 
264 
1,220 


25.6 

23 

16.7 

24 

51  9 

26.8 

17 

29.6 

4 

19.2 

17.3 

48 

14.8 

26 

25.3 

27.2 

17 

24.1 

5 

48  5 

29.6 

23 

24.0 

9 

73  8 

21.4 

35 

15.6 

33 

35.3 

27.4 

163 

17.9 

101 

35.3 

24.2 
20.7  ... 

599 

18.9 

621 

33.1 

Source:  South  Carolina  State  Board  ol  Health.' 

Table  12  shows  the  number  of  maternal 
deaths  related  to  pregnancy  in  1969.  As  can 
be  seen,  the  South  Carolina  Appalachian 
Region  has  almost  60  "-J,  of  the  toUl  number 
of  maternal  deaths  that  occurred  in  South 
Carolina.  Though  the  absolute  numbers  are 
not  large,  this  information  serves  to  show 
that  some  serious  health  problems  are  preva- 
lent in  the  region  that  relate  to  the  need  for 
a  comprehensive  maternal  and  child  develop- 
ment program. 


■  Per  1,000  white  live  births. 
'  Per  1,000  nonwhite  live  births. 

Source:  South  Carolina  State  Board  ol  Health. 


TABLE  12.     MATERNAL  DEATHS.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
APPALACHIAN  REGION,  1969 


Total 


White        Nonwhite 


Anderson i  , 

Cherokee... ."'.  ' 

Greenville i "j ; 

Oconee ".  »•  2  3 

Pickens.. 

Spartanburg 

Region \ 

South  Carolina. I 


Though  no  actual  count  is  available  on  the 
incidence  of  handicaps  in  children,  estimates 
are  available  which  probably  estimate  fairly 
accurately  these  problems  (Table  13).  These 
estimates  indicate  that  in  the  region  some 
60,000  children  under  18  years  of  age  have 
handicap  problems  that  are  either  mental, 
physical  or  social  in  nature. 


2 

8 

18 


1 
5 
U 


Source:  South  Carolina  State  Board  ol  Health. 
TABLE  13.    ESTIMATED  INCIDENCE  OF  HANDICAPS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION,  1970 
ICalculated  tor  population  under  18  years  of  age| 


Population 

under 

18  years 

olage 

Anderson «c  7,, 

Cherokee ??•  fi? 

Greenville inim 

Oconee ;:::::. ?j  j™ 

Pickens. \ll^ 

K^t;:;;::;:::::::::::: ^-^ 


Mental  retardation 


I.Q. 
below  70 


I.Q. 
70-«0 


Severe 
reading 

and  other 
learning 

disabilities 


Speech 
handicapped 


Hearing 
handicapped 


Physically 
handicapped 


Visually 

Emotionally     handicapped 

disturbed  or  blind 


1,071 
393 

2,498 
425 
555 

1,781 

6,723 
3 


tU3 

786 

4.996 

850 

1.110 

3.562 

13.447 

6 


3.571 
1.311 
8.327 
1,416 
1  883 
5.935 
22, 423 
10 


1.071 
393 

2,498 
425 
555 

1,781 

6,723 
3 


714 

262 

1,666 

284 

372 

1.188 

4,486 

2 


536 
197 

1,249 
212 
279 
890 

3  363 
1.5 


357 

.    131 

833 

142 

186 

594 

2,243 

1 


357 
131 
833 
142 
186 
594 
,243 
1 


Another  health  Indicator  is  the  rejection 
rate  of  selective  service  inductees  for  health- 
related  problems  (Table  14).  In  1970,  M'i 
of  the  region's  inductees  were  rejected  for 
health-related  problems.  Even  though  this  is 
below  the  national  rate,  the  20  7o  rate  is  sig- 
nificant. Obviously,  all  causes  for  rejections 
may  not  be  related  to  early  childhood,  but 
the  information,  when  combined  with  other 
data,  serves  to  set  some  perspective  in  terms 
of  health  problems  in  the  region. 


TABLE  14.    SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REJECTIONS,  HEALTH  RE- 
LATED.  1970 

HeaiSi  " 

Total  ap.       related       Percmt 

. pncents  rejections        of  total 

Anderson we  me  99  9 

Cherokee Jj?  28  n\ 

Grsenville 824  157  191 

Oconw 170  a  lis 

Picxens- 197  52  ?s  a 

Spartanburg 5«  9s  fJJ 

uXistii,^"::::::::::::....':'*' **^_^ 

>  1969  data. 

Source:  State  of  South  Carolina  Headquarters  of  Selectivt 


Comparative  data  on  health  manpower  and 
health  facilities  also  point  out  problems  that 
exist  within  the  region  (Table  15).  In  everj- 
category,  the  ratio  per  1000  population  for  the 
region  is  below  the  national  average.  In  some 
cases,  the  shortage  is  critical,  such  as  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  nurses.  A  hidden  figure 
may  also  point  out  a  more  severe  shortage. 
The  pediatrician  ratio  per  1000  population 
under  14  years  of  age  is  Jl;  this  shortage, 
coupled  with  the  majority  of  the  pediatri- 
cians being  located  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
(Oreenville,  Spartanburg),  presents  a  serious 
problem  in  terms  of  child  services  in  the  less 
urban  areas  of  the  region. 
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TABU  15.-C0IIPARATIVE  DATA,  HEALTH  CARE  RESOURCES-SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION 


Dentists 


RiUo  per 

1,000 

popula- 

Number  tion 


Number 


Ratio  per 

i.ora 

popula- 
tion 


Registered  nurses 


Ratio  per 
1.0W) 
popula- 
tion 


Number. 


HospMbeds 

Ratio  per 

1,000 

popel>- 

Number  tion 


Anderson *  O-fJ 

Cherokee "  ,f» 

GreenviHe 266  LU 

nrnnfie                                      '/  .  W> 

Pickens "  -V- 

Spartanburg "f  -^ 

Region ,tS  M 

South  Carolina Z.  "»  -TO 

United  SUtes '•"> 


26 
5 

76 

7 

U 

44 

169 

613 


0.25 
.14 
.32 
.17 
.19 
.25 
.26 
.23 
.46 


234 

43 

556 

54 

101 

419 

1.407 

5,755 


2.22 

1.17 
2.31 
1.33 
1.71 
2.41 
2.14 
2.97 
3.13 


449 
110 
818 
145 
157 
632 
2,311 
16,685 


4.26 
2.99 
3.40 
3.56 
2.66 
3.64 
3.52 
3.79 
4.1 


Source:  South  Carolina  Regional  Medical  Program,  South  Carolina  Health  Data  Profile.  September  1970. 

These  shortages  indicate  a  need  for  strong 
recruiting  efforts  to  attract  qualified  man- 
power, as  well  as  innovative  efforts  to  utilize 
the  resources  we  now  have  more  effectively. 

Education. — There  are  several  means  of  re- 
viewing educational  problems  in  South  Caro- 
lina Appalachia.  Educational  problems  serve 
as  Indicators  of  various  other  problems  of 
early  childhood  development.  Retention  rates 
for  the  first  grade  are  shown  in  Table  16.  The 
12.3%  retention  rate  for  the  region  is  Ijelow 
the  state  rate  (14.8%),  but  both  are  atiove 
the  national  average.  Cherokee,  Oconee  and 
^artanburg  stand  out  as  having  higher  re- 
tention rates  than  the  other  counties  as  weU 
as  the  state  and  region. 

TABLE  16.-NUMBER  AND   PERCENT  OF  FIRST  GRADERS 
RETAINED  SOUTH   CAROLINA   APPALACHIAN   REGION 


A  further  indicator  of  educational  attain- 
ment is  the  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
who  attend  college  (Table  18).  In  the  re- 
g^ion,  34<;^  of  the  graduates  went  to  college, 
which  Is  above  the  state  rate  of  33%,  but 
substantially  below  the  national  average  of 
54r'c.  As  the  above  figures  indicate,  the  in- 
tellectual level  of  a  large  segment  of  high 
school  graduates  (66%)  is  below  acceptable 
standards. 

TABLE  18.-PERCENTAGE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  OF 
1967-68  WHO  REPORTED  TO  COLLEGE  IN  1968  69,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  APPAUCHIAN  REGION 


County 


Number 

first 

graders 

(average 

Number 

Percent 

daily 

first 

first 

member- 

graders 

graders 

ship) 

retained 

retained 

Anderson 2.381 

Cherokee 851 

Greenville 5,086 

Oconee 959 

Pickens 1.1«3 

Spartanburg 3.753 

Region 14,213 

South  Carolina 62, 188 


226 
141 
463 
150 
108 
666 
1.753 
9,213 


9.4 
16.5 

9.1 
15.6 

9.1 
17.7 
12.3 
14.8 


Number  of 

Number  of 

high  school 

County 

high  school 

graduates 

Percent 

graduates. 

reporting 

reporting 

1967-68 

to  colleges 

to  college 

Anderson 

1,192 

343 

28.8 

Cherokee 

355 

132 

37.2 

Greenville 

3,020 

1,056 

34.9 

Oconee 

415 

115 

27.7 

Pickens. 

646 

197 

30.5 

Spartanburg 

2.067 

805 

38.9 

Region 

7,695 

2.648 

34.4 

South  Carolina... 

33,680 

10,647 

31.6 

United  States 

54.0 

Source:  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  Annual  Report- 
Statistical  Section  1968^  (Columbia,  South  Carolina.  1969, 
pp.  42-43). 

This  high  failure  rate  in  the  first  grade  is 
viewed  as  one  of  the  major  contributing  fac- 
tors to  South  Carolina's  high  dropout  rate  in 
later  grades  (Table  17).  The  region  gradu- 
ated 56%  of  those  entering  school  In  1957-58. 
This  is  above  the  state  average,  but  l)elow 
the  national  average.  Also,  Cherokee  and 
Oconee  Counties  are  substantially  below  the 
region,  state  and  national  average.  Another 
way  of  approaching  this  problem  is  median 
school  years  cony)leted.  In  1960,  this  was  8.7 
years  for  South  Carolina  compared  to  10.6 
for  the  nation. 

TABLE   17.-H0LDING   POWER   FROM    1957-58   to   1968  69 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION 


Anderson 

Cherokee 

Greenville...^ 

Oconee 

Pickens 

Spartanburg 

Region 

South  Carolina. 
Nation 


Source:  South  Carolina  State  DepartmonI  of  Education.  A 
Supplement  to:  Selected  Data  on  Dropoub  in  South  Carolina, 
November  1969,  table  19. 


Source:  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
College  Freshman  Report,  1968-69,  table  2. 

The  estimated  percentage  of  families  In 
the  region  with  income  below  the  poverty 
level  is  24%.  The  number  of  children  from 
these  families  enrolled  in  school  Is  shown 
in  Table  19.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  18% 
of  the  children  come  from  families  with'  In- 
comes below  $3,000.  For  many  reasons,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  dropouts  as  well  as  reten- 
tions can  be  traced  to  this  group.  Due  to 
serious  problems  in  early  childhood,  many 
of  these  youngsters  are  Inadequately  pre- 
pared or  are  physically  and/or  mentally  in- 
capable of  reacting  to  the  experience  offered 
in  the  educational  setting. 

TABLE  19.-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND  LOW 
INCOME  STUDENTS-SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN 
REGION,  1969-70 


Number 

1st  graders 

1957-58 

Graduates 
1968-69 

Percent 
graduates 

2.521 

1,369 
436 

3,141 
471 
768 

2,250 

8,435 
35,427 

54.3 

964 

45.2 

.        5, 144 
.        1,047 

61.1 
45.0 

1,221 

63.0 

4. 147 

54.3 

.      15,  OU 

56.0 

.      70,638 

50.2 

60.0 

Total  number 

ol  children 

from  families 

with  less 

Total, 

than  $3,000 

Percent  ol  total 

County 

enrollment! 

annual  income 

enrol  hnent 

Anderson 

25.418 

N.        4,366 

17.2 

Cherokee 

8,755 

^     2. 193 

25.0 

Greenville 

58,633 

8,712 

14.9 

Oconee 

9,755 

2,399 

24.6 

Pickens 

12,895 

2.764 

21.4 

Spartanburg 

39,750 

7.736 

19.5 

ToUI.... 

155,206 

28,170 

18.2 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education. 

Furthermore,  cultural  and  social  Isolation, 
poor  nutritional  and  health  standards,  in- 
adequate education  and,  in  many  eases,  eco- 
nomic deprivation  in  early  childhood  may 
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best  be  evidenced  by  poor  educational  at- 
tainment. 

Costly  special  programs  can.  In  later  years, 
improve  a  child's  ability  which  was  adversely 
affected  in  the  early  years  of  development. 
However,  many  of  these  costly  special  pro- 
grams could  be  eliminated  if  all  children 
received  the  proper  health  services,  educa- 
tional training  and  environmental  quality 
In  the  years  before  age  six. 

Nutrition. — Doctors,  physiological  psy- 
chologists, and  educators  are  speculating 
upon  the  relationship  between  malnutrition 
and  mental  retardation  and  the  relationship 
between  malnutrition  and  the  ability  to 
achieve  in  school.  Ample  data  demonstrate 
the  connection  between  malnutrition  and 
poverty;  health  and  income  are  closely  re- 
lated. The  progressive  nature  of  Illness  ulti- 
mately interferes  with  normal  productive 
activity  and  results  In  reduced  efficiency  and 
income.  Poverty  and  its  associated  condi- 
tions— inadequate  nutrition,  unsanitary  liv- 
ing conditions,  poor  family  planning  and 
food  management,  and  other  defects — result 
in  frequent  and  long  illnesses  which,  in  turn, 
result  in  the  Inability  to  work. 

Educators  and  health  personnel  have  found 
that  youngsters  suffering  from  malnutrition 
or  inadequate  nutrition  are  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  an  educa- 
tional program.  Indeed,  some  of  these  young- 
sters are  even  hesitant  to  participate  In  the 
free  lunch  program  due  to  its  reflection  on 
the  family's  status.  Furthermore,  many 
youngsters  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the 
free  lunch  program  because  foods  often  pro- 
vided are  unfamiliar  to  them  and  which,  be- 
cause of  the  unfamiliarity.  are  not  eaten. 
This  problem  mtist  be  dealt  with  in  the  home 
so  that  parenta  can  support  the  youngster  in 
understanding  nutritional  value  aid  benefita 
of  balanced  meals  and  new  foods.  Under- 
standing health  and  nutrition  is  an  educa- 
tional problem,  but  home  visitation  and 
home  intervention  are  needed  to  assure  im- 
plementation of  what  is  taught. 

A  primary  sotirce  of  Instruction  in  health, 
nutrition,  food  and  family  planning,  sanita- 
tion, and  so  on,  has  traditionally  Ijeen  high 
school  programs  In  home  economics  and 
health.  A  recent  study  prepared  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  shows  that 
only  54  %  of  the  total  number  of  Appalachian 
teachers  in  the  area  of  health  have  had  any 
preparation  in  health  and  only  35%  had  a 
college  major  In  health.  These  data  suggest 
that  teachers  of  health  may  not  be  relied 
upon  as  the  major  sources  of  Information 
about  health,  nutrition  and  family  planning. 
Furthermore,  by  the  time  youngsters  arrive 
in  the  grades  for  health  instruction,  poor 
nutrition  and  health  hablta  have  already 
taken  their  toll  on  youngsters  from  poverty 
home  backgrounds.  Most  important,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  many  low  income  youth 
who  most  need  the  health  and  family  plan- 
ning Information  drop  out  of  school  before 
high  school — the  time  when  health  is  taught. 
The  high  dropout  rate  in  the  region  (ap- 
proximately 50% )  suggests  that  there  is  need 
of  providing  direct  education  services  and 
information  on  nutrition,  home  and  family 
planning,  sanitation,  food  management  and 
economics,  and  so  on  to  out-of-school  peo- 
ple. Family  planning  needs  of  the  region  are 
not  being  met.  Furthermore,  information 
about  the  various  social  agencies  and  their 
purposes  is  not  a  normal  part  of  a  school 
curriculum. 

Fetal,  neonatal  and  postnatal  Infant  death 
rates  In  the  region  generally  exceed  the  na- 
tional average.  Rates  for  nonwhltes  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  for  whites.  Inadequate 
nutrition  durine  these  stages  of  development 
may  contribute  significantly  to  these  high 
rates. 

Primary  sufferers  of  poor  health  habits  and 
malnutrition  are  very  young  children  because 
of  malnutrition  during  the  developing  years. 
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Kindergarten,  Head  Start  and  day  care  pro- 
grams often  provide  meals  for  youngsters  and 
attempt  at  that  point  (ages  four  and  five 
and  older)  to  rectify  problems  of  malnu- 
trition. Pew  youngsters  In  the  target  area  are 
enrolled  In  such  preschool  programs.  How- 
ever, some  experts  believe  that  the  first  three 
years  of  a  youngster's  life  are  most  crucial 
for  development  and  the  effects  of  malnu- 
trition and  poor  health  habits  during  those 
years  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  Intel- 
ligence, ability  to  learn,  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Thus,  some  form  of  home  Intervention 
is  needed  whereby  parents  can  learn  good 
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nutritional  techniques  while,  at  the  same 
time,  youngsters  can  receive  the  benefits  of 
better  nutrition. 

Social. — Though  social  problems  cannot  be 
completely  separated  from  economic  and 
educational  problems,  some  social  indicators 
are  presented  to  show  other  problems  pre- 
vailing in  the  region. 

niegltlmacy  in  the  region  Is  higher  than 
the  national  average  (Table  20).  The  non- 
white  Ullgltlmacy  rate  Is  about  eight  times 
the  white  rate.  In  the  Individual  counties, 
the  rates  are  higher  In  Cherokee,  GreenvUIe 
and  Spartanburg  Counties. 


TABLE  20.    ILLEGITIMATE  LIVE  BIRTHS  AND  PERCENT  Of  LIVE  BIRTHS  ILLEGITIMATE,  SOUTH  CAROLUM  APPALACHIAN 

REGION.  1S69 


Total 


White' 


Nonwhrte ' 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


AndenoD igg 

Cherokee 105 

Greenville ',,  547 

Oconee '__"  54 

Picitens 73 

Spartanburg 1...  44S 

Region 1,432 

South  Carolina 7,439 

United  Stales 


10.8 

59 

13.4 

32 

12.8 

147 

7.9 

36 

6.8 

32 

14.0 

86 

11.9 

392 

14.8 

1,193 

9.7 

4.3 
5.6 
4.5 
5.1 
3.3 
3.8 

4.3 
3.8 


139 
73 

400 
28 
41 

3S9 

1.040 
6,246 


30.1 
35.1 
38.9 
27.2 
33.6 
38.4 

36.7 
33.3 


■  Percent  of  white  live  births. 
:  Percent  of  nonwhite  live  btrths. 

Source:  South  Carolina  Stale  Board  of  Health. 

Public  welfare  statistics  point  out  other 
»|  problem  areas.  Those  relevant  to  child  de- 

jt'  velopment   are   aggregated    In   Table   21.    A 

■  more  detailed  breakdown  will  be  presented 

later. 

The  welfare  rolls  In  the  region  represent 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  population 
and  definitely  affects  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren under  age  six.  As  Is  the  case  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  a  welfare  cycle  has 
begun  to  be  established  (Figure  2). 

TABLE  21.     PUBLIC  WELFARE  STATISTICS  SOUTH  CAROLIMA 
APPALACHIAN  REGION.  JANUARY  1971 


Food  stamp 
participation 
(housenolds) 


Anderson 

Cherokee 

Greenville 

Oconee 

Picken?  .  

Spartanburg 

Region . . 
South  Carolina. 


1.636 
722 

5  392 
846 
516 

2  745 

11.857 
70,987 


AFDC 
(cases) 


317 
63 

1  049 
131 
116 
791 

2.467 
18.578 


Children 
and  family 

services 
(children) 


2.153 
477 

4,429 
454 
638 

3.975 

12.126 
80,204 


Source;  South  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Public 
welfare  statistics,  January  1971. 

The  welfare  cycle  Initiates  with  birth 
Into  an  Impoverished,  xineducated  and  often 
malnourished  welfare  and/or  poverty  family. 
The  youth  grow  to  school  age  in  a  barren, 
deprived  home  environment  from  the  point 
of  health  care,  proper  nutrition,  and  aspira- 
tion. Lacking  proper  nutritional  and  health 
habits  offered  by  a  successful  "parental 
image."  the  child  takes  up  the  crippling 
"life  style"  of  an  inadequate  health,  nutri- 
tional and  educational  environment.  Prom 
this  background,  he  enters  school  in  ill 
health  and  sadly  equipped  to  benefit  from 
the  educational  opportunities  available  to 
him.  After  being  unsuccessful  In  the  struc- 
tured academic  environment,  he  drops  out 
and  during  the  next  few  years  Is  unable  to 
pursue  meanlngfva  employment,  starts  a 
family,  and  hence  the  cycle  starts  again. 

To  effectively  combat  the  social,  educa- 
tional and  health  problems  of  the  youth  in 
this  region,  the  "welfare  cycle"  must  be 
broken.  It  U  the  contention  that  the  major 
emphasis  should  be  aimed  at  breaking  the 
cycle   through   prenatal   and   preschool   In- 


tervention  programs  designed  to  work  with 
the  youth  while  also  training  and  involv- 
ing parents  In  proper  nutritional  and  eau- 
cational  techniques. 

INVENTORY    OF    SEKVICES 

The  previous  section  of  this  chapter  has 
pointed  out  several  health,  educational, 
nutritional  and  social  problems  that  pre- 
vail In  the  South  Carolina  Appalachian  Re- 
gion In  regard  to  early  childhood  develop- 
ment. In  this  section,  Irformation  will  be 
presented  In  terms  of  what  Is  being  done 
to  combat  some  of  the  problems,  as  well  as 
to  Identify  current  resources  involved  In 
child  development.  Again,  due  to  lack  of 
staff  and  a  tight  time  frame,  this  section, 
as  is  the  case  with  others.  Is  not  complete. 
The  identification  of  these  resources  will  be 
an  on-going  part  of  the  planning  activity. 
However,  the  data  presented  here  does 
help  to  show  that  some  serious  gaps  are 
present. 

Health.— Jn  the  previous  section  on  health, 
problem  areas  were  identified  relating  to 
shortages  of  professional  health  manpower 
high  Infant  and  fetal  death  rates,  maternal 
deaths  and  the  estimated  incidence  of  handi- 
caps in  the  region.  A  discussion  of  some  of 
the  activities  aimed  at  these  problems  follows. 

Table  22  shows  the  case  load  of  public 
health  dlnlcs  Involved  with  maternal  and 
child  health.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  case 
load  Is  limited  to  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population.  Staff  shortages,  as  well  as  limited 
space,  contribute  to  the  relatively  small 
case  loads  of  these  clinics. 

TABLE  22.  CASE  LOAD,  SELECTED  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD 
HEALTH  CLINICS  OFFERED  BY  COUNTY  HEALTH  DEPART- 
MENTS. SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION,  1970 


Family 

Pre- 
natal 

plan- 

Con- 

Child 

Well 

Mater- 

ning 

ference 

health 

baby 

nity 

Anderson 

381 

420 

1,416 

81 

Cherokee 

51 

90 

190 

42 

Greenville 

..    1,362 

1,156 

1.088 

115 

132 

Oconee 

Pickens 

::    iS 

..    1,189 

(') 

422. 

(') 

(') 

Spartanburg.... 

24 
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As  an  example  of  the  coverage  provided 
Table  23  shows  the  estimated  need  for  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  the  percent  of  need 
currently  met  baaed  on  1969  data.  When 
comparing  the  estimated  number  needing 
family  planning  services  (25,000)  with  the 
niunber  receiving  the  service  (3,100  from 
Table  22),  it  can  be  seen  that  a  significant 
gap  exists  in  this  one  area. 

TABLE  23.     RANKING  AND  NEED  FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING 
SERVICES  SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION.  1969 


■  Not  available  at  this  time. 

Source :  Provided  by  Public  Health  Department,  the  6-counties 
01  the  South  Carolina  Appalachian  Region. 


Estimated 

number  of 

indir!eiit 

women  need- 

Ranking in  45 

ing  family 

Percent  of 

County 

counties  of 
South  Carolina 

planning 
services 

family  plan- 
ning need  met 

Spartanburg.. 

16 

7.150 

16.9 

Greenville 

16 

8.094 

16  8 

Anderson 

33 

4.572 

9  1 

Pickens 

39 

1  838 

6.5 
2  8 

Oconee    

44 

2,030 

Cherokee 

4S 

1.937 

2.6 

Total.. 



25,621  . 

- 

, 

Source:  South  Carolina  Stale  Board  of  Health. 

Gaps  probably  also  exist  In  the  need  for 
the  other  clinic  services  as  compared  to  the 
number  now  participating  In  these  programs. 
As  an  example,  Pickens  County  estimated 
Its  target  population  for  child  health  nurs- 
ing clinic  to  be  5.000  children,  but  the  actual 
case  load  was  75  or  a  1.5 '^^  coverage.  Also, 
some  of  the  County  Health  Departments  do 
not  offer  prenatal  as  well  as  other  maternal 
and  child  health  clinics. 

Greenville  General  Hosptial  and  Spartan- 
burg General  Hospital  offer  outpatient  serv- 
ices. However,  these  clinics  are  usually 
curative-oriented  and  are  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain Indigent  segment  of  the  population 
through  the  use  of  a  means  test. 

Other  services  are  available  In  the  region. 
Each  comity  has  speech  and  hearing  serv- 
ices, which  include  screening,  evaluation  and 
treatment.  Tliese  services  are  support-ed  by 
Appalachian  (Section  202)  funds.  A  faculty 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  education  of  hand- 
icapped children  will  begin  operation  later 
this  year  in  Spartanburg.  The  Charles  Lea 
Center  for  Rehabilitation  and  Special  Edu- 
cation Is  being  constructed  and  staffed  with 
Appalachian  (Section  202)  funds. 

There  are  other  services  involved  with 
maternal  and  child  health.  The  identification 
of  these  will  be  part  of  the  child  develop- 
ment planning  activities. 

However,  certain  problems  are  evident 
from  the  data  pre.sented  here.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment is  the  center  for  the  preventive- 
oriented  health  services,  but  the  available 
Information  points  out  that  the  limited 
ability  to  offer  a  full  range  of  preventive  serv- 
ices falls  far  short  of  a  complete  continuum 
of  comprehensive  maternal  and  child  health 
services. 

Other  health  care  resources  are  aimed  at 
curative,  episodic  care  with  Indigents  going 
to  emergency  rooms  or  outpatient  clinics  and 
the  affluent  going  to  the  private  physician. 
A  total  care,  preventive-oriented  system  Is 
non-existent  in  the  region. 

The  region  has  a  basic  framework  of  health 
resources,  though  shortages  are  present 
(physicians,  dentists,  etc.).  However,  many 
of  these  often  operate  on  an  individual  basis 
with  very  little  coordination  with  other  agen- 
cies and  services,  as  well  as  with  the  total 
family  environment.  Much  greater  emphasis 
on  prevention  and  early  Intervention  is 
needed,  as  well  as  coordination  of  available 
and  future  resources  into  a  continuum  of 
care. 

Education. — In  terms  of  child  develop- 
ment from  birth  through  age  six,  educational 
services  are  limited..  The  SUte  has  initiated 
a  pilot  kindergarten  program  for  a  limited 
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number  of  five  ye«  olds.  The  1970-71  ecroU- 
ment  for  the  region  la  shown  in  Table  24. 
The  estimated  ntunber  of  five  year  olds  In 
the  region  Is  12,800.  The  State  program  has 
the  capacity  to  offer  a  kindergarten  Uxll.6% 
of  the  five  year  olds  In  the  region. 
Tabue  24. — State  kindergarten  enrollment*. 
South  Carolina  Appalachian  region,  1970-71 
County  and  Sumber 

Anderson    306 

Cherokee IM 

Greenville — — "0* 

Oconee — -  223 

Pickens 64 

Spartanburg 214 

Total    1,462 

Source:  South  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Private  kindergarten  programs  provide 
additional  enrollment  capacity,  but  these  are 
not  licensed  and  the  determination  of  their 
capacity  was  not  feasible  at  this  writing.  This 
Is  another  activity  that  will  be  part  of  the 
on-going  planning  activities. 

It  shotUd  be  noted  that  most  of  the  private 
programs  charge  for  their  services.  This  gen- 
erally bars  the  participation  of  children  from 
Indigent  families,  as  well  as  children  of  many 
families  with  Incomes  in  the  near-poverty 
range. 

The  only  preschool  programs  offered  for 
children  of  Indigent  families  are  OEO  and 
Model  Cities-Supported  projects.  The  enroll- 
ment In  the  Head  Start  programs  Is  shown 
In  Table  26.  The  Model  Cities  programs  In 
Spartanbtirg  will  begin  in  the  near  future. 

TABLE  25.— NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEADSTART  PRO- 
GRAMS, SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION, 
1970-71 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  26.-LICENSED  DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS  AND  ENROLL- 
MENT. SOUTH  CAROUNA  APPALACHIAN  REGION  > 
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FacUiUMi 

Enrollment 

Anderson 

>45 

>S98 

Cherokee 

3 

60 

Greenville 

94 

>2,661 

Oconee 

0 

0 

Pickens.- 

31 

511 

Spartanburg 

44 

« 1,117 

Region 

218 

4.947 

•  Based  on  d«t*  provided  by  the  respective  county's  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare. 

>  Includes  12  programs  that  have  applications  for  licensure 
pending  with  the  State  department  ot  public  welfare. 

Includes  5  Headstart facilities  with  an  enrollment  ol  235  and 
12  programs  that  have  licensure  pending. 

•  Includes  20  children  in  1  Headstart  day  care  center. 

Also,  with  the  exception  of  the  Head  Start 
programs  having  255  children  enrolled,  most 
of  the  programs  charge  for  their  services, 
thus  barring  many  indigent  or  near  indigent 
families  from  having  the  opportunity  to  en- 
roll their  children  In  day  care  programs. 

Based  on  statistics  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  43%  of  the  children  un- 
der six  in  the  Appalachian  Region  (13  states) 
are  from  families  with  Incomes  below  poverty 
levels.  South  Carolina  Appalachla  piay  not  be 
representative  of  the  other  Appalachian 
states,  but  the  43%  may  serve  to  set  perspec- 
tive. 

Using  the  43%  figure,  an  estimated  30,000 
children  under  six  years  of  age  come  from 
families  with  Income  below  the  poverty  level. 
These  30,000  children  represent  the  number 
In  greatest  need  of  comprehensive  child  de- 


velopment services.  With  Head  Ettart  being 
the  only  type  of  a  "comprehensive"  program 
available  to  these  children,  the  current  en- 
rollment of  2,140  represents  a  coverage  of 
only  7.1%  by  all  Head  Start  programs. 

Public  welfare  services  related  to  children 
under  six  years  of  age  are  Aid  to  Families 
vidth  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  Children; 
and  FamUy  Services  Program  and  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

AFDC  participants  are  shown  In  Table  27. 
The  2,467  cases  represent  a  participation  rate 
of  approximately  6.0%  by  families  with  In- 
come below  the  poverty  level. 

TABLE  27.~AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  APPALACHIAN  REGION,  JANUARY  1971 


Children 

CasM 

Persons 

ander  21 

Anderson 

317 

1,210 

878 

Cherokee 

63 

273 

208 

Greenville 

1.049 

3,945 

2.91S 

Oconee 

131 

462 

331 

Pickens. 

116 

414 

309 

Spartanburg  .. 

791 

2,963 

2,174 

Region  . 

2,467 

9,167 

6,823 

South  Carolina^ 

18,578 

73,573 

55,629 

Source:  South  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  "Pub- 
lie  Welfare  Statistics."  January  1971,  p.  8. 

The  number  of  children  Involved  In  the 
Children  and  Family  Services  Program  Is 
shown  in  Table  28.  Food  Stamp  participa- 
tion Is  shown  in  Table  29.  The  11,867  house- 
holds Involved  In  the  program  represent 
28.9%  of  the  families  with  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level. 


TABLE  28.-CHILDREN  APPROVED  FOR  SERVICE  UNDER  THE  CHILDREN  S  FAMILY  SERVICES  PROGRAM,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

APPALACHIAN  REGION,  JANUARY  1971 


County 

Summer  1970 

Year-round 
currently 

Anderson 

400 

Cherokee 

40 

Greenville 

225 

Oconee 

Spartanburg. 

313 

362 

800 

Region 

1.475 

665 

Location 


Number  of 
chiMren 


In  home  ol    In  home  ol 

parent  or  tester 

relative         parents 


Adoptive 
homes    Institutions 


Elsewhere 


Sourte:  Telephone  contacts  made  in  December  1970  with 
Community  Action  Council  and  headstart  program  directors. 

The  estimated  number  of  four-  and  five- 
year-olds  In  the  region  Is  24,000.  Combining 
the  ntimber  in  the  state  kindergarten  pro- 
gram and  Head  Start,  the  data  shows  that 
only  3,692  or  16%  of  the  four-  and  five-year- 
old  children,  and  only  4.4%  of  all  children 
six  years  old  and  under,  have  been  involved 
in  any  educational  preschool  program.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  include  day  care,  which 
will  be  discussed  later  or  the  private  kinder- 
garten. It  la  obvious  that  a  significant  ntmi- 
ber  of  fotir-  and  five-year-old  children  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  become  Involved 
In  an  organized,  preschool  educational  pro- 
gram. Also,,  those  programs  now  underway 
are  probably  not  offering  a  comprehensive 
package  (health,  social,  nutritional  and  edu- 
cational) of  services  for  the  children  and  the 
family. 

Social  and  Nutrition. — Basic  social  serv- 
ices that  have  been  Identified  are  day  care 
and  public  welfare  services.  In  the  region, 
there  are  218  day  care  centers  or  homes  hav- 
ing an  enrollment  of  about  6,000  children 
(Table  26).  The  faculties  listed  are  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  church-afflllated 
centers,  represent  the  majority  of  day  care 
services  available  In  the  region.  The  enroll- 
ment ol  4,947  represents  only  21.1%  of  the 
total  number  of  children  three  and  fotu* 
years  old. 


Anderson 2,ia  1,947              185                10                 2                   9 

Eir^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     4.|      4.|        2^ u        J         d 

Oeonee  454  393  a  Z  M 

pS.'SS,- 638  S77                38                10                  6                   7 

S^bu^i:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     s.w  3,820        io»        v        n         u 

Raeion                                                            12,126  11.289               613                 51                 90                  H 

south  gi:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    ^20*  77,585      i,608        260        «02        349 

Source:  South  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  "Public  Welfare  Statistics."  January  1971,  p.  17. 

Summary.— This    section    has    presented  Afanpower  Programs. — In  terms  of  man- 
some  basic  Information  related  to  services  P«*^«''  !f^^  P'^srams  are  operaUonal,  or 

now  involved  In  chUd  development.  The  list  »~f  ^l^.  ^^,*^L;!^  ^^^  Tl^l^ 

,      ^                  .  ..^      ^                Mj.      »._  and    para-professional    medical    manpower. 

is  far  from  complete:  however.  It  serves  to  ^^^^^  practice  residency  programs  (funded 
point  out  gaps  and  problems  In  the  current  ^^j^  Appalachian  202  funds)  are  operational 
system  that  Is  delivering  child  related  serv-  at  Greenville  General  Hospital  and  Spartan- 
Ices.  Conclusions  relating  to  the  base  data  burg  General  Hospital.  These  residents  (ten 
and  Inventory  are  presented  later  In  this  by  the  end  of  1971)  will  specialize  in  family 
chapter.  medicine.  Hopefully,  as  these  physicians  train 

here,  the  majority  will  remain  In  the  area 

TABLE29.-F0ODSTAMPPARTICIPATION, SOUTH  CAROLINA  once  the  training  Is  complete. 

APPALACHIAN  REGION,  JANUARY  1971  Several  professional  nursing  programs  are 

currently   operational.    Clemson    University, 

Limestone    College    and    the   University   of 
number  '3°uth   Carolina   at   Spartanburg  have   pro- 
Number  ol       Number  ol       participating  grams  for  registered  nurses.  Greenville  Tech- 
households      participants    perhousahold  nlcal     Education    Center     will     Initiate    a 

program  for  associate  degree  nivses  this  year, 

Anderwn                     1  636             4  786                2  93  P«'»<ll'i8  i^proval   by  the  Appalachian  Re- 

Cherokee.'lilll              '722             2,' 414                3*34  K^onal  Commission  of  an  application  for  202 

GreenvilleV-.I'I             S,3K             18',0S2                 3.36  funds, 

geo"** 3*             2,1^               ^H  Training  programs  for  Licensed  Practical 

S?arta"n-bui:::            2,745             J.M                Ik  ^mJ^^?   ""^  '^  operational  at  tech- 

! nlcal  education  centers,  vocational  training 

Region..           11,857            36,544                3.06  centers  and  hospitals  throughout  the  region. 

South  Carolina.           70,987           272,645                3.84  Other  training  programs  at  technical  edu- 

cation  centers  will  provide  such  personnel 

Scarce:  South  Carolina  Department  ol  Public  Welfare.  "Public  *■  dental  hyglenlsts,  mental  health  teainl- 

WeVare  Statistics."  January  1971,  p.  19.  clans,    nutritionist   aides,   physical   then4>j 
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— Intanta,  etc.  Oraduates  of  these  prognins 
abould  contribute  to  tbe  expansion  of  tbe 
bealth  care  Bystem. 

In  terms  at  cblldhood  education,  seyeral 
programa  In  related  fields  are  operational  in 
South  Carolina  (USC.  Wlnthrop  College.  Co- 
lumbia CoUege  and  Soutb  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege offer  bachelor  degrees  in  early  childhood 
education.  The  current  enrollment  by  class  In 
these  four  programs  Is  as  follows: 

Senior*  113 

Junior*  109 

Sophomores na 

Freshmen 74 

There  are  no  programs  In  South  Carolina 
that  offer  a  masters  degree  in  early  childhood 
education. 

Three  schools — Lander  College,  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  South  Carolina  and  the  CoUege  of 
Charleston — have  programs  for  training 
teacher  aides.  The  enrollment  at  Lander  Is 
92,  and  at  USC  U  260. 

Other  sources  of  manpower  for  the  Child 
Development  Program  will  be  explored  as  part 
of  the  on-going  planning  process  for  child 
development  in  South  Carolina.  At  this  time, 
eertaln  needs  have  been  Identlfled  and 
■ouTces  explored.  Once  the  Child  Develop- 
ment planning  staff  Is  operational  more  de- 
tailed Information  wiU  be  coUected. 

'  CONCLUSIONB 

'  This  chapter  haa  presented  some  basic  data 
and  an  initial  Inventory  ol  services  related 
to  child  development  In  South  Carolina  Ap- 
plachla.  Aa  has  been  stated,  this  plan  is  not 
to  be  coosldered  complete. 

Hoirever,  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
and  related  to  certain  basic  needs  for  child 
development  in  the  South  Carolina  Appala- 
chian Beglon. 

I.  The  South  Carolina  Appalachian  Region 
had  a  1970  population  of  656.219.  The  follow- 
ing characteristics  stand  out  as  significant 
for  planning  a  child  development  program: 

A.  Within  the  region,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 41,000  families  with  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level.  Within  these  families,  there 
•re  an  estimated  30,000  children  under  six 
years  of  age. 

B.  There  are  69,400  children  In  the  region 
under  six  years  of  age  and  150,806  females  of 
Child-bearing  age  (14-44  years  of  age). 

C.  The  Negro  population  represents  17.1% 
of  the  region's  total  poptilatlon  and  decreased 
from  1960  to  1970. 

D.  There  are  23,403  occupied  houses  in  the 
region  lacking  some  plumbing  facilities  af- 
fecting an  estimated  75,000  people  who  reside 
In  this  type  of  environment. 

B.  Within  the  region,  8.8%  of  all  white 
families  are  headed  by  females,  and  26.0%  of 
all  Negro  families  are  headed  by  females.  Of 
these  families.  It  Is  estimated  that  11,000  are 
on  welfare. 

H.  XTnmet  health  needs  in  the  region  are 
Indicated  by  infant  health  sUtisUca.  The 
following  points  stand  out : 

A.  The  birth  rate  within  the  region  is 
above  the  national  average. 

B.  Fetal  death  rates  and  Infant  death 
rates  are  the  same  or  higher  than  the  nation- 
al average.  The  non-white  rates  are  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  white  rate. 

C.  Almost  60%  of  maternal  deaths  in  the 
state  occurred  in  the  South  Carolina  Ap- 
palachian Region. 

D.  Maternal  and  child  health  services  are 
limited  within  the  region  and  nonexistent 
in  some  counties.  As  an  example,  of  the  esti- 
mated target  popvilatlons  by  county  in  need 
of  family  planning,  the  largest  percent  of 
need  met  Is  16.0%. 

E.  Preventive-oriented,  as  well  as  cxiratlTf 
health,  resources  are  available  within  the 
region  in  varying  degrees;  however,  an  or- 
ganised continuum  of  comprehensive  services 
aimed  at  early  intervention  and  prevention, 
as  well  as  treatment,  is  non-existent. 

F.  A  shortage  of  manpower  (i^yslcians, 
dentists,  nurses,  etc.)   is  evident. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

m.  Educational  attainment  in  the  South 
Carolina  Appalachian  Region  Is  below  na- 
tional averages.  The  fc^owing  points  stand 
out: 

A.  In  the  region,  13.3%  of  all  first  graders 
repeat  the  first  grade. 

B.  Only  56%  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
school  in  1957-68  graduated  from  high 
school. 

C.  Only  34%  (tf  the  high  school  graduates 
within  the  region  go  to  college. 

IV.  Social  and  nutritional  problems  prev- 
alent in  the  region  are  related  to  other 
indicators.  The  following  points  stand  out: 

A.  Illegitimacy  in  the  r^on  is  above  the 
national  average,  and  the  non-white  Illegiti- 
macy rate  is  eight  times  the  white  rate. 

B.  Low  educational  attainment  and  high 
retention  rates  serve  to  Indicate  environ- 
mental problems  in  early  childhood.  These 
problems  may  take  the  form  of  nutritional 
deficiencies,  poor  health  habits  and  slow  or 
retarded  intellectual  development. 

V.  In  terms  of  basic  services  available  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age.  the  limited 
data  available  points  out  the  following : 

A.  The  current  state-supported  kindergar- 
ten program  has  a  capacity  of  1.462.  which 
represents  only  11.6%  ot  the  five  year  olds  in 
the  region.  There  are  many  private  kinder- 
gartens, but  most  charge  for  their  services 
which  effectively  eliminates  most  low  income 
families  from  enrolling  their  children. 

B.  There  are  218  day  care  centers  in  the 
region  with  an  enrollment  of  about  5,000 
children,  which  represents  only  21.1%  of  the 
three  and  four  year  olds  in  the  region.  Most 
of  these  day  care  programs  are  private  and 
charge  for  their  services,  which  effectively 
eliminates  most  low  Income  families  from 
enrcdling  their  children. 

C.  Of  the  kindergarten  and  day  programs 
now  operating,  very  few,  if  any,  provide  a 
comprehensive  range  of  educational,  health, 
social  and  nutritional  services  to  the  children 
and  their  families. 

A  rationale  for  the  project  package  and  the 
implication  of  the  above  conclusions  are  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  IV. 
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Chaptxs    n. — Paocaxss    Report,    OxcAmza- 

TIOMAI.  RXI.ATIONSRIP8  AND  FTJTTniE  PUiNS 

From  the  information  presented  In  Chapter 
I,  it  is  evident  that  South  Carolina  has  nuuiy 
problems  affecting  the  development  of  chil- 
dren and  their  subsequent  achievement  in 
later  years  that  warrant  the  current  em- 
phasis on  early  childhood  development. 

PSOGKISS  KKPOKT 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  of  the 
ARC  proposed  a  schedule  of  activities  and 
deadlines  which  were  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission at  its  October  1970  meeting. 

The  first  deadline  was  met  January  1,  1971, 
with  the  submission  of  the  planning  grant 
application,  a  progress  report  and  a  letter 
of  Intent,  stating  that  South  Carolina 
planned  to  participate  in  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Program  and  would  submit  a  project 
package  of  91^  to  $2  million. 

The  Oovemor,  by  Executive  Order,  had 
established  a  state-level  Interagency  council, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  state  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  child  development 
programs.  Meetings  were  held  with  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Interagency  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  orientation  and  input  into  the  plan- 
ning grant  application  and  project  develop- 
ment. All  of  the  major  agencies  involved 
designated  additional  staff  personnel  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  the  planning 
grant  applications,  a  state  plan,  components 
and  program  standards. 

A  progress  report  and  a  proposed  project 
package  was  submitted  February  15,  1971. 
The  time  period  from  February  15  to  April  1 
has  been  spent  devel(^lng  the  formal  ap- 
plications for  the  prt^xjsed  projects  and  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  state  plan.  These 
will  be  submitted  to  Washington  in  conform- 
ance with  the  April  1  deadline. 


The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Child  Development  Council  was 
held  March  16,  1971;  however.  It  should  be 
noted  that  members  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  provided  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  project  pack- 
age, the  planning  grant  application  and  the 
preliminary  state  plan  prior  to  this  first  meet- 
ing. The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  April  1,  1971.  The  agendas  and  minutes 
of  these  two  meetings  are  enclosed  as  Ap- 
pendix A. 

On  October  6.  1970,  James  F.  Keasler.  as- 
sociate director  of  the  South  Carolina  Appa- 
lachian Region  Health  Policy  and  Planning 
Council,  accepted  the  assignment  as  Project 
Director  to  Initiate  the  South  Carolina  Child 
Development  Program  and  to  make  It 
<^erational. 

In  order  to  meet  the  deadlines  established 
by  the  ARC,  and  to  Insure  the  development 
of  a  quality  program,  every  available  resource 
was  fully  utilized.  Mr.  Keasler  relied  heavily 
upon  the  capabilities  of  the  staff  of  the 
South  Carolina  Appalachian  Region  Health 
Policy  and  Planning  Council  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  planning  grant  application,  the 
project  package  and  the  preliminary  draft  of 
the  state  plan.  Additional  Invaluable  support 
and  assistance  were  provided  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Planning  and  Development  Conunls- 
slon,  the  State  Planning  and  Orants  Divi- 
sion of  the  Governor's  Ofllce,  the  ARC,  the 
Atlanta  Offices  of  HEW  and  other  regional 
and  local  consultants  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

OXGAinBATIONAI.  aXLATIONBBIPS 

The  South  Carolina  Child  Development 
Council  has  been  established  in  accordance 
with  ARC  guidelines  to  provide  a  fonim  for 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  com- 
prehensive child  development  program.  The 
Council  is  charged  with  determining  ways 
of  maximizing  the  utilization  of  available 
resources.  Identifying  needs  and  priorities, 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  inter- 
departmental cooperation. 

The  Council  serves  as  an  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Oovemor.  All  appropriate  state  and 
regional  organizations  concerned  with  child 
development  are  represented  on  the  Council. 
Through  initial  review  by  the  Council,  as 
well  as  subsequent  A-0&  review  procedures 
of  all  proposed  child  development  programs 
and  plans,  it  la  anticipated  that  conform- 
ance with  current  related  plans  would  be 
assured. 

Since  the  demonstration  projects  will  be 
Implemented  in  the  South  Carolina  Ap- 
palachian Region,  the  initial  concern  is  that 
these  programs  conform  to  the  Health  De- 
velopment  Plan  of  the  health  demonstration 
area,  as  vrell  as  the  Development  Flan  of 
the  LDD.  The  Health  Development  Plans  o/ 
1970  and  1971  have  placed-  emphasis  upon 
human  resource  development,  of  which  child 
development  Is  an  important  part.  The  1971 
Supplement  to  the  1970  South  Carolina  State 
Appalachian  Development  Plan  refers  to  the 
importance  of  early  childhood  development, 
as  well  as  the  implementation  of  the  South 
Carolina  Child  Devel(^ment  Program  in  the 
Appalachian  Region. 

nrrxTaK  plans 

After  the  submission  of  the  project  ap- 
plications and  the  preliminary  state  plan, 
the  aovem(»''s  Ofllce,  his  State  Planning  and 
Orants  Division  and  the  Project  Director 
will  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  Imme- 
diate recruitment  of  a  full-time,  highly 
qualified   Child   Development   staff. 

Several  months  will  be  required  for  staff 
development  once  a  full-time  planning  office 
becomes  operational.  The  project  applica- 
tions and  the  prellmiuary  draft  of  the  State- 
plan  will  provide  important  input  into  staff 
orientation.  It  is  expected  that  the  South 
Carolina  Child  Development  Council,  as  well 
as  other  organizations  involved  prior  to  the 
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c^eratlonai  status,  will  also  contribute  to 
staff  development. 

Major  emphasis  for  the  child  development 
staff  will  be  directed  toward  the  revision 
and  update  of  the  preliminary  SUte  plan. 
Much  effort  will  be  involved  in  the  transi- 
tion from  a  regional  demonstration  approach 
to  a  Btetewide  planning  and  programming 
approach. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  Child  Devel- 
opment CouncU  and  staff  wUl  be  involved 
with  the  determination  of  financial  sources 
needed  to  support  a  comprehensive  chUd  de- 
velopment program.  Other  activities  will  in- 
clude the  development  of  an  information 
system,  evaluation  mechanisms  and  tech- 
niques of  the  overall  program  and  assistance 
in  the  implementation  of  the  demonstration 
projects.  Outside  consultants  will  be  utilized 
as  necessary. 

uicrrATioNS 

Due  to  the  circtimstances  surrounding  the 
preparation  of  this  preliminary  plan  the 
optimal  approach  to  child  development  can 
be  discussed  only  in  general  terms.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  that  no  State  child  develop- 
ment staff,  with  the  exception  of  the  director 
who  serves  in  a  dual  capacity,  has  been  em- 
ployed and  that  as  a  consequence  preparation 
of  this  doc\iment  is  by  the  demonstration 
health  area  staff,  the  LDD  staff  and  out- 
side consultants.  Those  preparing  this  plan 
have  some  expertise  in  child  development  but 
would  not  presume  to  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  design  an  optimum  delivery  system 
of  comprehensive  child  care.  Nevertheless 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  framework  within 
which  applicants  can  work  and  a  basis  upon 
which  the  child  development  staff  when 
employed  can  build. 

nrrn.n  DEVIXOPMENT  STRATEGT 

The  development  of  a  child  from  concep- 
tion is  a  complex  and  exciting  phenomenon. 
In  the  proper  environment  this  development 
occurs  naturally.  Assuming  this  to  be  true, 
the  goal  of  a  child  development  program 
must  be  the  Insuring  of  the  existence  of 
this  proper  environment  for  each  child.  The 
objectives,  therefore,  of  the  child  develop- 
ment staff  are  to  identify  and  describe  the 
proper  environment  which  would  encour- 
age and  permit  a  child  to  develop  and  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  the  creation  of  this 
environment  If  it  does  not  exist  in  a  par- 
ticular area. 

Before  a  child  development  staff  attempts 
to  define  the  optimum  environment  In  which 
child  development  can  naturally  occur  it 
must  define  what  it  means  by  child  develop- 
ment. In  simplest  terms  child  development 
means  the  optimal  development  of  a  child's 
potentialities  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  imderstand,  enjoy  and  compete  in  the 
world  around  him  and  to  cope  with  situations 
he  will  encounter  in  life. 

Since  resources  are  limited  and  since  pre- 
vention is  generally  more  cost  effective  than 
attempts  to  cure,  a  child  development  pro- 
gram should  be  concerned  primarily  with 
children  In  the  years  In  which  they  are  de- 
veloping most.  Since  most  experts  agree  that 
this  Includes  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
the  state  child  development  program  must 
address  Itself  primarily  to  this  age  group.  The 
child  development  staff  must  determine  what 
elements  of  a  child's  environment  will  allow 
him  and  encourage  him  to  develop  his  po- 
tentialities. These  elements  or  components 
can  be  broadly  categorized  into  health,  edu- 
cation and  cultural  stimulation,  social  well- 
being,  and  nutrition. 

CHIU)  DEVSLOPMENT   ENVIBONMENT 

A  healthy  environment  for  a  child  tmder 
six  years  of  age  is  one  which  is  free  from 
physical  handicaps  and  in  which  a  child  is 
protected  from  the  physical  dangers  that  pos- 
sibly could  surround  him.  He  is  protected 
from  disease,  from  accidents,  and  from  Idrth 
defects  as  far  as  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  creation  of  a  healthy  child  environ- 
ment must  begin  prior  to  conception.  Fam- 
ily planning,  therefore,  is  the  first  com- 
ponent of  a  healthy  environment.  This,  of 
course,  necessitates  the  education  of  the  par- 
ent. Basically,  the  components  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  healthy  environment  would  be  the 
prevention,  the  early  detection,  and  the 
treatment  of  defects  and  the  education  of 
parents.  A  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
gram for  young  children  would  include  test- 
ing of  vision,  hearing  and  motor  develop- 
ment; dental  and  health  education  care; 
diagnostic  evaluation;  and  foUow-up  treat- 
ment as  needed. 

The  preventive  aspects  cannot  be  over 
emphasized  since  approximately  20-30%  of 
the  chronic,  crippling  conditions  of  child- 
hood and  later  life  could  be  prevented  or 
corrected  by  comprehensive  health  care 
through  age  five  and  approximately  60% 
could  be  prevented  or  corrected  If  health  care 
were  extended  through  age  15.  Uncorrected 
visual  problems  can  be  reduced  by  80%, 
hearing  problems  by  more  than  50%,  and 
unmet  dental  needs  by  100%.'  Some  of  the 
specific  health  services  which  each  child  in 
the  above  age  frame  requires  are  delineated 
on  the  able  of  Child  Development  Compo- 
nents in  Appendix  B. 

The  environment  which  is  conducive  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  child  will  also 
include  educational  and  cultural  stimulation. 
An  environment  which  would  be  conducive 
to  the  educational  and  cultural  stimulation 
of  children  would  permit  the  child  to:  ex- 
plore the  physical  world;  broaden  his  ex- 
periences; observe,  respond,  and  experiment; 
learn  the  communicative  skills;  think  criti- 
cally and  creatively;  gain  awareness  of  and 
sensitivity  to  aesthetic  experiences;  extend 
and  refine  his  skills  in  humtin  relationships; 
develop  self-confidence,  self-understanding, 
and  a  poeltlve  self  Image;  develop  motor  and 
manipulative  skills;  and  develop  good  health, 
physical  and  safety  habits;  * 

It  must  be  realized  that  every  moment  a 
child  is  awake  and  in  good  health  he  is 
learning.  This  learning  process  can  be 
broken  into  four  basic  components.  These  are 
in  their  order  of  their  proper  introduction  to 
a  child :  affective,  perceptual  and  mechanical 
(which  should  probably  occur  at  about  the 
same  time),  and  cognitive  areas  of  develop- 
ment. Affective  development  Includes  activi- 
ties which  tend  to  give  the  child  a  positive 
image  of  himself  as  a  person  and  as  a  learner. 
All  activities  in  a  planned  program  for  edu- 
cational stimulation  must  continually  rein- 
force this  positive  image  of  the  child.  Per- 
ceptual development  Includes  activities 
which  help  the  child  interpret  what  he  sees, 
hears,  or  touches.  These  are  activities  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  child  to  internalize 
sensory  experiences.  Mechanical  development 
includes  activities  which  affect  physical  co- 
ordination and  the  development  of  such 
skills  as  verbal,  reading  and  writing.  Cogni- 
tive development  includes  activities  which 
provide  the  child  with  experiences  which 
develop  mental  operations  which  are  present 
in  developing  children  of  pre-school  age  such 
as  serlation,  classification,  correspondence, 
and  reversibility.  These  activities  muist  occur 
in  a  carefully  planned  sequence.  Each  of 
these  areas  of  development  is  important  to 
the  total  educational  development  of  a  child 
and  must  be  a  part  of  any  program  for  his 
development.  Some  specific  educational  and 
cultural  stimulation  components  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Child  Development  Compo- 
nents table  in  Appendix  B. 

An  environment  which  will  allow  a  child 
to  develop  properly  mtist  Include  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  and  nutritional  food.  More 
and  more  evidence  is  being  accumulated  to 
show  the  urgency  for  adequate  nutrition  of 
mothers  and  the  child  through  pregnancy 
and  in  the  early  years  of  childhood  during 
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which  lime— and  largely  through  proper  nu- 
trition—is established  the  biological  bases 
for  health  and  learning.  Research  gives  Ir- 
refutable evidence  that  the  nutrition  in 
utero  and  during  the  earliest  periods  of  in- 
fancy profoundly  influences  the  organic  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  determining  intellectual  ability 
and,  as  a  consequence,  influences  health  and 
learning  throughout  the  individual's  life. 
This  points  out  the  importance  of  proper  nu- 
trition to  both  the  mother  and  unborn  child 
during  pregnancy  and  the  importance  of  nu- 
trition to  the  proper  development  of  a  child. 
The  proper  nutritional  environment  is  one 
in  which  the  proper  food  Is  provided  to  the 
growing  child.  This  diet  must  provide  the 
correct  combination  of  minerals,  vitamins, 
proteins,  and  energy  foods  (fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates). 

Of  the  twenty-one  mineral  elements  found 
in  the  human  body,  fourteen  are  considered 
essential.  These  are  calcium,  phosphorus, 
potassiiun,  sulphur,  sodium,  chlorine,  mag- 
nesium, iron,  manganese,  copper,  iodine,  co- 
l>alt.  fiucHlne,  and  zinc.  The  amount  in  which 
mineral  elements  exist  in  the  body  vary 
greatly.  No  matter  how  small  the  amount  of 
an  essential  element  is  needed,  if  it  is  not 
provided,  health  is  affected. 

Vitamins  are  any  one  of  a  group  of  sub- 
stances which  occur  naturally  in  foods  in 
minute  quantities  and  which  produce  spe- 
cific physiological  effects.  They  are  essential 
to  the  normal  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  human  being. 

Proteins  are  in  reality  an  energy  food; 
however,  since  they  contain  nitrogen  they 
are  characterized  as  being  different  from  the 
other  two  energy  sources — fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates. Proteins  are  essential  constituents 
of  body  fluids  with  the  exception  of  the  bile 
and  urine.  They  are  essential  to  all  forms  of 
life.  Plants  build  their  protein  from  inorganic 
materials;  however,  animals  cannot  and  must 
obtain  either  proteins  or  their  cleavage  prod- 
ucts, amino  acids,  from  their  foods  to  form 
body  tissue. 

The  human  body  must  have  fuel  to  carry 
on  its  work.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fuel 
which  the  body  is  capable  of  burning — pro- 
teins, fats,  and  carbohydrates.  Each  of  these 
fuels  provides  adories  and  in  order  for  the 
human  body  to  carry  out  its  dally  activities 
the  food  mtate  must  provide  sufficient  calo- 
ries to  meet  the  energy  requirement  of  the 
body. 

A  child  cannot  be  expected  to  live  much 
less  develop  properly  if  he  Is  not  provided  the 
proper  food. 

The  environment  in  vrtiich  a  child  lives 
must  permit  and  encourage  him  to  develop 
his  social  skills,  gain  an  awareness  of  him- 
self, and  understand  his  relationship  to  the 
world.  If  this  social  environment  is  not  pro- 
vided so  that  wholesome  development  can 
occur  during  the  formative  years  of  a  child's 
life,  which  experts  say  are  the  most  critical 
in  personality  formation,  there  is  no  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  child  who  grows 
up  In  the  absence  of  this  environment  will 
become  a  clear  thinking,  emotionally  stable 
adult  citizen.  A  child's  ability  to  relate  to 
others,  to  live  and  work  with  peers  and  su- 
periors or  to  rebel  against  them  is  shaped 
by  his  early  experiences.  In  the  earliest  years, 
the  basis  is  laid  for  the  development  that  is 
to  influence  the  rest  of  the  child's  life. 

Children  become  social  adults  only  by  a 
long  process  of  physiological  maturation  ac- 
companied by  learning.  There  U  a  great  deal 
of  sheer  knowledge  that  a  child  must  acquire, 
but  beliefs,  values,  and  principals  of  moral 
conduct  also  have  to  be  Internalized  so  that 
expected  behavior  does  not  require  constant 
external  sanctions.  The  creation  of  a  positlvs 
self  image  so  vital  to  maturity  typlcaUy  oc- 
curs only  in  social  relationships  that  ars 
emotional  in  quality,  and  that  fact  helps  to 
account  for  the  universality  of  the  family  as 
a  concrete  social  system.  Perhi^M,  health. 
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nutrition,  and  education  can  be  adequately 
provided  outside  of  a  family  situation,  but 
aoclalization  la  a  function  best  performed 
by  the  family. 

iMsrmrnoMS  crkating  \  chtlo's 

KNTIXONMKNT 

In  the  American  or  Western  clTll'zation 
the  components  which  fit  together  to  create 
an  environment  which  Is  conducive  to  the 
proper  development  of  a  chUd  are  created  by 
a  number  of  Institutions.  These  institutions 
would  Include  the  home  and  family,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  medical  community, 
the  cultural  community,  and  the  govern- 
mental complex.  If  these  Institutions  and 
others  which  have  not  been  Identified  here 
are  not  functioning  properly  or  If  their  func- 
tions are  detrimental  to  the  development  of 
a  child  a  crisis  In  child  development  is 
created.  This  Is  undoubtedly  the  situation  in 
which  western  civilization  finds  Itself.  It  is 
a  situation  in  which  many  children  are  not 
living  In  environments  which  are  conducive 
to  their  proper  development.  To  generalize,  it 
could  be  said  that  economically  deprived 
children  are  probably  not  living  in  an  envi- 
ronment which  is  conducive  to  their  proper 
development.  Neglected  children  are  not  liv- 
ing In  an  environment  which  is  conducive  to 
their  proper  development.  Unfortunately,  the 
children  of  many  working  mothers  are  also 
not  living  In  an  environment  which  will  fur- 
ther their  personal  development. 
ruNcnoNS  of  a  CHnj>  dkvelopment  prociuu 
It  is  the  fimctlon  of  the  child  develop- 
ment program  to  identify  the  institutions 
which  are  Influencing  and  creating  the  en- 
vironments in  which  children  grow.  It  U  the 
child  development  stalTs  responsibility  to 
Identify  gaps  in  the  system  which  Is  creating 
the  environment  chUdren  Uve  in.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  child  development  program 
to  develop  methods  of  filling  these  gaps.  The 
methods  of  filling  the  gaps  in  the  creation  of 
a  wholesome  child  development  environment 
would  be  basically  two.  They  are  1 )  strength- 
ening the  existing  base  which  Is  creating  the 
child's  environment  so  that  It  Is  doing  a 
better  Job  and  2)  adding  to  the  base:  In 
essence,  taking  the  identified  gaps  in  the 
provision  of  the  components  or  services  vital 
to  a  child's  proper  development  and  creating 
components  or  services  to  fill  these  gaps. 

An  example  of  the  first  method — strength- 
ening the  existing  base — would  be  assisting 
a  county  health  department  provide  rubella 
vaccinations  to  all  pre-school  age  children 
In  the  county  instead  of  only  50  percent.  An 
example  of  the  second  type  of  action — adding 
to  the  base — woiild  be  the  development  of 
day  care  faclUtles  in  an  area  which  needs 
day  care  but  has  none.  Logically,  the  ap- 
proach to  be  used  in  any  community  would 
be  to  develop  and  expand  existing  services, 
unless  there  were  critical  unmet  needs  which 
had  to  be  served. 

Since  there  Is  much  to  learn  In  South 
Carolina  as  in  any  other  sUte  concerning 
the  environment  which  Is  most  conducive  to 
the  proper  development  of  a  child.  South 
Carolina's  strategy  for  child  development 
will  be  a  series  of  demonstration  projects  In 
a  specific  area  of  the  state.  T'hese  projects 
win  not  be  entirely  experimentel.  They  will 
be  based  upon  the  best  current  knowledge 
available  in  the  field  of  chUd  development 
aimed  at  satisfying  known  needs  of  children 
or  to  fill  established  gaps  In  the  system  which 
la  ereaUng  the  environment  In  which  chil- 
dren live. 

To  recap,  the  strategy  which  will  be  uti- 
lized by  the  child  development  program  In 
South  Carolina  Is  as  foUows:  1)  to  describe 
In  general  terms  the  environment  which  is 
conducive  to  the  proper  development  of  a 
chnd:  2)  to  Identify  the  components  or  serv- 
ices vital  to  the  creation  of  this  proper 
environment;  3)  to  identify  the  institutions 
which  provide  these  aervlce  components  for 
the  creation  of  a  proper  child  development 
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environment;  4)  to  Identify  the  gaps  In  the 
provision  of  components  for  the  creation  of 
a  proper  child  development  environment;  6) 
to  develop  demonstration  projects  which  will 
meet  identified  needs  of  children  or  which 
will  fill  in  gaps  which  have  been  identified 
in  the  current  system  of  provision  of  services 
vital  to  the  creation  of  the  environment  con- 
ducive to  the  proper  development  of  a  child; 
6)  to  continue  to  evaluate  demonstration 
projects  which  have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  known  needs  or  known  gaps  in  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  services  for  child  devel- 
opment; 7)  to  continue  to  revise  the  strat- 
egy, objective  and  methodology  based  upon 
feedback  from  demonstration  projects;  8)  to 
identify  new  needs  or  gaps  In  services  to 
children  and  begin  to  develop  projects  and 
programs  aimed  at  meeting  new  needs  of 
ChUdren  as  they  are  made  evident  or  be- 
come known. 

CHnjI  DEVELOPMENT  COALS  FOR  SOUTH  CABOLn«A 
FOB  PT  1972 

The  goal  of  the  child  development  pro- 
gram in  South  Carolina  is  to  create  an  en- 
vironment in  which  each  child  is  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  develop  his  own  poten- 
tialities to  their  maximum.  This  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  It  is  realized  that  this  cannot  be 
done  in  one,  two,  or  possibly  ten  years; 
therefore,  South  Carolina  has  adopted  two 
Immediate  short-range  goals  which  it  hopes 
to  achieve  in  1972.  The  first  short-range  goal 
for  South  Carolina  is  to  effectively  imple- 
ment the  projects  which  are  currently  pro- 
posed for  the  demonstration  area  of  the 
state.  These  projects  have  been  designed  to 
meet  known  needs  of  children  in  the  demon- 
sitratlon  area  of  the  state.  During  1972  these 
projects  will  be  followed  closely  and  will  be 
evaluated  according  to  their  impact  on  the 
children  involved  and  upon  their  acceptance 
by  the  local  communities.  These  projects 
have  been  developed  by  local  leaders  in 
accordance  with  needs  which  have  been  iden- 
tified. Local  school,  welfare,  OEO,  Head- 
start  and  health  officials  were  involved  from 
the  beginning  In  the  development  of  the 
project  package.  The  feedback  which  will  be 
received  from  these  projects  will  be  invalua- 
ble in  determining  whether  the  strategy 
which  the  projects  are  implementing  Is  ef- 
fective, and  whether  they  are.  Indeed, 
achieving  thir  goal  which  is  to  satisfy  known 
needs  of  children  In  the  Appalachian  por- 
tion of  South  Carolina. 

The  second  short-range  gota  for  FT  1972 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  to  develop 
a  state-wide  child  development  plan.  The 
current  plan  and  model  has  been  developed 
for  the  South  Carolina  Appalachian  area.  It 
is  believed  that  the  strategy  and  method- 
ology used  in  this  demonstration  area  can 
be  readily  transferred  to  a  state-wide  pro- 
gram. The  regional  approach  has  been  uti- 
lized in  the  demonstration  area  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  Appalachian  local  plan- 
ning district  office,  the  demonstration  health 
area,  and  the  co-terminous  boundaries  of  a 
state  planning  district.  Since  the  remainder 
of  the  state  is  divided  into  planning  dis- 
tricts, it  would  seem  that  the  mehods  and 
strategy  used  in  this  district  could  be  easily 
converted  to  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

In  the  development  of  a  state-wide  plan 
much  refinement  In  strategy  will  be  neces- 
sary. As  pointed  out.  no  full-time  child  de- 
velopment staff  at  the  state  level  exists. 
This  aitaff  wUl  be  employed  shortly  and  wUI 
begin  the  development  of  a  state-wide  plan. 
The  first  function  of  the  state  development 
staff  will  be  a  further  definition  of  the  en- 
vironment most  conducive  to  child  develop- 
ment and  a  further  definition  of  the  com- 
ponents which  compose  or  which  makeup 
this  environment.  It  may  be  appropriate  as 
the  state  staff  develops  a  further  knowledge 
of  the  components  vital  to  the  creation  of 
an  environment  conducive  to  child  develop- 
ment to  use  a  matrix  system  whereby  each 
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identified  component  of  child  development 
is  matched  with  the  particular  organization 
at  the  state  and  local  level  which  is  fwesent- 
ly  providing  this  component.  It  will  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  Judge  from  the  matrix  which 
components  are  not  being  provided  by  the 
existing  system  of  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. The  logical  progression  from  this  point 
would  be  to  develop  methods  of  providing 
these  components  or  filling  the  gaps  in  the 
existing  system.  The  gaps  identified  would 
be  based  upon  the  known  requirements  for 
a  proper  child  development  environment.  As 
fiu-ther  knowledge  becomes  available  in  the 
area  of  child  development  new  needs  and 
new  components  will  be  identified;  therefore, 
the  process  of  the  child  development  plan- 
ning Is  a  continuous  process  which  is  af- 
fected by  research  in  the  area  and  also  very 
much  affected  by  the  feedback  from  demon- 
stration projects.  As  the  state  staff  begins 
to  develop  the  state  plan,  it  will  be  receiving 
preliminary  feedback  of  the  progress  of  dem- 
onstration projecte  in  chUd  development. 
Also,  parent  advisory  groups,  which  will  be 
formed  for  each  demonstration  project,  will 
provide  a  vital  source  for  input  Into  the 
plannlng-programmlng  process.  Utilizing  this 
information.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  state 
staff  to  define  and  redirect  its  strategy  as  it 
plans.  ETvaluation  cannot  be  overemphasized 
because  it  will  be  one  of  the  prime  factors 
m  the  directing  of  the  child  development 
program    in    the    State   of    South    Carolina. 

rVALTJATION 

At  this  point  in  time,  specific  methods  of 
evaluation  cannot  be  identified.  However,  the 
importance  of  evaluation  is  realized.  Meth- 
ods of  evaluating  child  development  projects 
will  consist  of  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  project  has  satisfied  the  objectives 
established  for  it.  Also  very  useful  in  the 
evaluation  of  projects  will  be  pre  and  post 
tests  of  children's  physical  conditions,  men- 
tal alertness  and  social  adjustment.  Meth- 
ods of  evaluating  the  planning  process  and 
planning  staff  wiU  be  developed.  Also,  meth- 
ods of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  Child  Development  council  will  be  de- 
veloped. One  of  the  primary  questions  of 
the  evaluation  of  the  council  and  the  plan 
will  be  whether  they  are  Increasing  inter- 
agency cooperation  and  reducing  Interagency 
Jealousies  and  duplication.  More  detailed  in- 
formation on  evaluation  is  written  Into  the 
project  applications  that  are  submitted. 

STANDARDS,  CRrrERIA  AND  GUIDELINES  FOB  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

It  is  essential  that  programs  developed  for 
children  must  meet  high  standards.  Proj- 
ects and  programs  in  the  demonstration  area 
and  eventually  in  the  entire  sUte  of  South 
Carolina  will  meet  Federal  Interagency  Day- 
care standards,  the  standards  enumerated  in 
the  regulations  covering  service  programs  for 
families  and  children  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Volume  34,  No.  18.  January  28,  1969, 
Part  II,  and  the  Guides  on  Federal  Regula- 
tions Ooveming  Service  Programs  For  Fami- 
lies and  Children.  Title  IV  Part  A  and  B, 
Social  Security  Act  1969.  AU  daycare  facili- 
ties will  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations developed  for  licensing  daycare  cen- 
ters by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Any  programs  related  to  the 
teaching  of  children  In  a  formal  educational 
setting  will  meet  the  criteria  established  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  as  given 
in  Guide  for  Teaching  Kindergarten.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  necessary  to  express  the  stand- 
ards which  will  be  utilized  In  general  terms 
in  insuring  proper  care  to  children  in  the 
projects    which    are    planned    for   FY    1972. 

PERSONNEL    STANDARDS 

There  Is  no  room  for  Incompetence  or  half- 
heartedness  in  the  all-important  vocation  of 
the  care  and  guidance  of  young  children  and 
Infants.  All  professional  personnel  and  para- 
professional   personnel    guiding   the   child's 
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Intellectual,  physical,  and  emotional  devel- 
opment must  have  appropriate  personal 
characteristics,  broad  professional  back- 
grounds, where  implied  in  the  nature  of  the 
work,  thorough  preparation,  and  demon- 
strated levels  of  competency.  Fundamental 
to  all  of  these  qualifications  is  real  love  for 
children.  The  person  who  does  not  really 
like  children  has  no  business  In  either  pro- 
fessional or  paraprofesslonal  work,  no  mat- 
ter how  skillful  he  may  be. 

Staff  persoimel,  to  make  their  most  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  learning  and  de- 
velopment of  yoting  children,  ought  to  be 
Involved  In  planned  experiences  aimed  at  en- 
hancing their  own  professional  and  personal 
development.  Ongoing  programs  of  staff  de- 
velopment are  an  Integral  part  of  any  oper- 
ation serving  children. 

Many  men  and  women's  personalities  and 
famUy  experiences  especially  equip  them  for 
work  with  chUdren.  They  can  serve  tiseful, 
increasingly  valuable  functions,  if  properly 
trained  and  counseled.  The  use  of  paiapro- 
fessionals  in  all  kinds  of  services  for  chUdren 
can  free  the  professional  to  give  closer  In- 
dividual attention  and  to  apply  his  skUls 
more  effectively.  Very  often  these  aids  add 
another  dimension  of  human  love  and  under- 
standing to  the  schoolroom  or  daycare 
situation. 

PROGRAM    STANDARDS 

The  most  effective  implementation  of  a 
program  is  based  upon  what  is  known  and 
accepted  as  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  chU- 
dren. Programs  have  to  be  based  on  sound, 
commonly  accepted  principles  and  on  the 
new  insights  into  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  ChUdren.  and  geared  to  the  individ- 
ual chUd.  The  most  effective  programs  are 
those  that  deeply  Involve  parents  in  plan- 
ning, development,  and  implementation. 

STANDARDS    FOR    PHYSICAL    FACILrTIES    AND    EN- 
VIRONMENT   FOR    PRE-SCHOOL   CENTERS 

Since  the  physical  environment  can  fa- 
cUltate  or  inhibit  Intellectual,  physical,  and 
social  development,  child  development  phys- 
ical facilities  shoiUd  be  more  than  shelters 
and  must  provide  an  environment  conducive 
to  learning  and  good  menUl  and  physical 
health. 

Wherever  possible,  faculties  should  be  lo- 
cated conveniently  in  relation  to  chUdren's 
homes  or  the  parents'  places  of  employment, 
thus  enabling  parents  (especially  the  work- 
ing mother)  to  deliver  and  pick  up  the  chUd, 
and  faclUtatlng  parental  involvement  In  the 
program.  Location  should  permit  adequate, 
safe  outdoor  play  and  preclude  conditions 
that  might  be  injurious  to  the  physical  or 
psychological  welfare  of  chUdren. 

Suitable  housing  for  chUdren  must  provide 
light,  heat,  ventilation,  acoustical  control,  and 
meet  sanitary  and  safety  standards.  Design 
should  permit  fiexiblUty  la  use  of  space  for 
children  and  adiUts  and  reflect  aesthetic 
considerations. 

Indoor  activities  require  at  least  35  to  50 
square  feet  for  each  chUd.  Additional  space 
is  needed  for  kitchen,  toilet  rooms,  isolation 
quarters,  office,  staffrooms,  halls  and  stair- 
ways, storage  areas,  lockers,  laundry,  furnace 
room,  and  floor  space  occupied  by  permanent 
built-in  cabinets  and  furniture.  Outdoor  ac- 
tivities require  75  to  100  square  feet  per  chUd. 
Outdoor  space  should  be  directly  accessible 
from  Indoor  facilities  and  so  designed  that 
all  areas  are  visible  and  easUy  supervised. 
There  should  be  sunny  and  shady  areas, 
shelter  from  Inclement  weather,  and  plenty 
of  space  and  sand  or  dirt  for  digging. 

Sufficient  equipment,  materials,  and  fur- 
nishings are  needed  for  both  Indoor  and  out- 
door play,  with  adequate  variety  add  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  developmental  needs  of 
children,  appropriate  to  their  ages,  sizes,  and 
activities.  Equipment  should  include  some 
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materials  from  the  following  categories:  art 
supplies,  blocks  and  accessories,  picture  and 
story  books,  housekeeping  items,  large-mus- 
cle equipment,  manipulative  toys,  musical 
instruments,  and  science  materials. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  presented  the  skeleton 
framework  upon  which  a  more  deflnitive  con- 
cept of  comprehensive  child  development 
services  can  be  developed.  It  is  far  from 
complete,  but  represents  an  initial  effort 
toward  the  development  of  an  optimum 
model  and  a  long -range  plan  for  imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment program  in  South  Carolina. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Directions  Seminar,  The  Children  We 
Neglect,  A  Call  for  Action,  (1965),  p.  2. 

=  T.  Harden,  Guide  for  Teaching  Kinder- 
garten, (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1969),  p.  6. 

Chapter  IV. — Project  Package 

The  child  development  projects  proposed 
for  implementation  this  year  are  of  three 
basic  concepts.  Five  proposals  offer  com- 
prehensive child  development  programs 
which  include  educational  and  day  care  com- 
ponents as  well  as  nutritional,  health  and 
S3clal  services  and  famUy  outreach  for  a 
defined  number  of  chUdren  of  ages  two  to 
five  years.  Four  of  these  programs  have  been 
developed  by  county  school  systems  along 
with  the  involvement  of  other  agencies  such 
as  Public  Welfare.  Public  Health  Depart- 
ments and  various  other  health  and  social 
ssrvices.  The  other  program  was  developed 
by  the  Community  Action  Program  with 
active  participation  of  the  school  system 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  services. 

Another  proposal  is  for  a  developmental- 
planning  grant  for  the  Clemson  University 
School  of  Nursing.  The  project  Is  aimed  at 
appraising  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  terms 
of  being  the  primary  caretaker  of  chUdren 
and  their  famUies.  The  result  of  the  project 
wUI  be  a  model  that  is  relevant  to  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  nurse,  the  needs  of  target 
populations  and  the  resources  avaUable. 

The  final  project  that  U  being  developed 
is  a  comprehensive  maternal  and  chUd 
health  program.  This  proposal  wUl  offer  an 
organized  continuum  of  pr'-natal,  post- 
natal and  weU-baby  services.  The  project  Is 
stUl  in  developmental  stages  and  wUl  be 
submitted  sometime  after  AprU  1,  1971. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  project  package  has 
been  generated  at  the  local  level.  Obviously, 
each  county  within  the  South  Carolina  Ap- 
palachian Region  is  at  a  different  level  with 
respect  to  achieving  aU  the  necessary  com- 
ponents for  a  comprehensive  chUd  develop- 
ment program.  For  this  reason,  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  emphasis  upon  compo- 
nent areas  among  the  projects  depending 
upon  the  local  situation. 

program  rationals 

The  following  discussion  relates  the  three 
programnilng  concepts  offered  by  the  seven 
project  proposals  to  the  base  data  and  con- 
clusions presented  In  Chapter  I. 

High  first  grade  retention  rates,  high  drop- 
out rates  and  a  low  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  entering  college  were  cited 
as  educational  problems  in  South  Carolina 
Appalachia.  These  problems  are  seen  as  the 
results  of  other  problems  that  affect  early 
childhood  development.  In  many  cases,  first 
grade  retentions  and  drop-outs  can  be  traced 
to  children  who  have  not  been  adequately 
prepared  physically  and/or  mentally  to  react 
to  the  experience  offered  in  the  educational 
setting.  Many  of  these  children  are  from 
famlUes  that  offer  an  environment  of  cul- 
tural and  social  Isolation,  poor  nutritional 
and  health  standards,  inadequate  education 
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and  economic  deprivation.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  these  problems  may  not  be 
limited  to  the  indigent  family.  Adequate 
family  Income  level  may  not  Insure  a 
proper  environment  for  early  chUdbood 
development. 

In  order  to  reduce  and,  sometime  in  the 
future,  eliminate  these  educational  prob- 
lems, comprehensive  preventive-oriented 
programs  must  be  developed  which  are  aimed 
at  early  intervention  into  those  childhood 
problems  affecting  achievement  in  the  later 
years. 

To  provide  a  comprehensive  approach,  the 
concept  of  estabUshlng  a  pre-school  educa- 
tional component  along  with  a  day  care 
component  that  would  provide  the  setting 
for  a  full  range  of  health,  educational,  social 
and  nutritional  services  to  children  ages  two 
to  five  and  through  outreach  to  their  fami- 
lies was  developed  in  Oconee,  Anderson, 
Greenville,  Spartanburg  and  Cherokee  Coon- 
ties.  This  concept  is  built  around  the  involve- 
ment of  the  total  family. 

When  the  child  is  enroUed  either  in  the 
pre-school  educational  setting  or  the  day  care 
setting,  a  corps  of  specialists  begin  to  eval- 
uate his  needs  as  well  as  his  family's  needs 
for  health,  nutrition,  social  and/or  environ- 
mental services.  The  outreach  component  for 
the  family  would  provide  the  vital  link  In 
achieving  total  family  Involvement. 

The  operational  concept  of  the  program  Is 
to  use  a  core  staff  to  provide  the  basic  serv- 
ices such  as  educational  day  care  and  out- 
reach and  referral  functions.  Special  services, 
evaluations  and/or  treatment  would  be  pro- 
vided by  those  agencies  or  organizations  now 
operational.  For  instance,  speech  and  hearing 
evaluations  and  treatment  would  be  pro- 
vided by  United  Speech  and  Hearing  Serv- 
ices. Immunizations  and  other  public  healUi 
services  would  be  provided  through  County 
Health  Department. 

Outreach  teams  would  Identify  additional 
family  needs  and  refer  them  to  appropriate 
sources.  For  Instance,  the  mother  may  need 
family  planning  or  pre-natal  services  and 
other  children  may  be  In  need  of  ^>eech  and 
hearing  evaluations  or  general  child  health 
clinics. 

The  program  should  achieve  a  significant 
degree  of  inteUectual  development  for  the 
child  as  well  as  improvement  In  health 
habits,  nutrition  and  social  development. 
Outreach  and  follow-up  by  specialists  In 
these  same  areas  would  provide  improve- 
ments in  the  home  setting  as  well  as  Identify 
and  meet  special  needs  (family  planning, 
food  management,  etc.)  as  ^propriate. 

This  type  of  comprehensive  program  has 
not  been  available  in  South  Carolina.  The 
st«.te  only  recently  began  a  pilot  pre-school 
educational  program  on  a  Umited  basts.  The 
pilot  program  does  not  provide  a  full  range 
of  services  as  discussed  above,  but  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  of  the  pUot  program  may 
show  what  such  a  program  can  achieve  at 
least  In  educational  development. 

Excerpts  from  the  evaluation  report  foUcw : 

"The  need  for  a  formal  evaluation  of  South 
Carolina's  pUot  kindergarten  project  was 
recognized  by  the  States  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. In  order  to  measure  the  progress  of 
kindergarten  children,  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
minister the  pre  and  post  test  forms  of  the 
Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory  and  the  Peo- 
body  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  to  aU  klnder- 
grarten  classes.  Due  to  a  variety  of  problems 
related  to  the  Implementation  of  new  kinder- 
garten classes,  it  was  decided  to  delay  initial 
testing  until  mldautumn,  1969.  The  post 
tests  were  administered  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  May,  1970.  Therefore,  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  hold  the  bmitmtUm  of  six 
months  of  instruction  rather  than  the  osoal 
nine  months.  The  results  of  these  tests  aere 
as  follows: 
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TOTAL  PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  MEAN  SCORES  ON  PEABOOY 
PICTURE  VOCABUURY  TEST  AND  THE  CALDWEU  PRE- 
SCHOOL INVENTORY  Of  CERTAIN  PILOT  KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN,  196»-70  AND  SHOWING  TEST  NORNIS 


Test 

norm 

Pretest 

Posttest 

SOth 

TMt 

Mean 

iRMn 

percMitHo 

C»ldwell  preschool  inventory: 

A— Persjnal-sociH 

responsiveness 

19.77 

23.03 

22.33 

B— Associative  vocabutoiy. 

12.04 

17.88 

16.33 

C>— Concept-iCtivttiOfl, 

mimarieal. 

11.14 

14.77 

13.50 

Ci-Concept-Ktivriia«, 

soiisory ._, .... 

14.  C9 

17.12 

17.63 

Total. 

57.45 

72.74 

7a  00 

Peabody  picture  vocabulary 

Test:  (auditory- visual 

wcabutaiy) 

4(.n 

54.25 

'55.20 

■  Average  score. 

"The  Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory  Indi- 
cated a  cblld's  achievement  In  four  areaa 
considered  important  for  successful  school 
ex{>erlence8  (see  table).  Their  test  mean  for 
South  Carolina  children  was  57.45.  This  is 
considered  to  be  an  extremely  below  average 
score  compared  with  test  norms  for  children 
entering  kindergarten.  The  poet  test  mean 
of  72.74  is  considered  to  be  a  high  average 
■core  as  compared  with  the  test  norms.  A 
Boore  of  73  was  at  the  80th  percentile  on 
teat  norms  for  this  age  group.  Therefore,  the 
mean  poet  test  score  for  South  Carolina 
kindergarten  children  was  above  that  of  60 
percent  of  the  children  In  this  age  group.  It 
may  then  be  interpreted  that  many  South 
CaroUna  kindergarten  children  made  slgnlfl- 
cant  growth  in  areas  measured  by  this  test. 

"Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  children  completed  both  forms  of  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  which 
provides  an  estimate  of  a  child's  verbal  In- 
telligence by  measuring  his  visual-auditory 
vocabulary.  The  average  performance  score 
(46.88)  of  South  CaroUna  kindergarten 
children  on  the  pre  teet  was  below  the  aver' 
age  score  for  entering  kindergarten  children 
nationally  (50.22).  This  pre  test  mean  Is 
approximately  that  of  children  nationally, 
age  four  years  and  eight  months.  The  post 
test  mean  (54.25)  was  approximately  that  of 
children  nationally,  age  five  years  and  ten 
months.  Thus,  the  average  performance 
score  of  South  Carolina  children  on  the  poet 
test  was  xoithin  the  average  range  of  scores 
nationally  for  children  completing  kinder- 
garten. This  measured  gain  took  place  with- 
in a  six  months  period. 

"In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  kindergarten  program  In  preparing  chil- 
dren for  first  grade,  the  Metropolitan  Read- 
tneas  Test  was  administered  In  September 
1970  to  190  children  who  attended  pUot 
classes  during  the  1969-70  session.  A  control 
group  of  199  children  who  have  had  no 
kindergarten  training  were  given  the  same 
test.  Tbble  I  shows  the  means,  standard  de- 
Tlatlons  and  t  of  the  scores  on  the  Metro- 
politan Readiness  Tests  for  the  experimental 
and  control  groups. 

TABLE  l.-NUMBER.  MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATION  AND  t 
OF  SCORES  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  READINESS  TESTS 
FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Group 

Numbw 

Standard 
Mean   davtatioe 

t 

EipnowntiKStala 
Kinoergiften). . . . . . 

Control  (no  kiadw- 

m 

59          14.5  . 
46          7.4 

17  73 

■  Similicant  btyood  0.001  level. 

"As  is  readily  obeerved  In  Table  I,  children 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  State 
PUot  Kindergarten  program  (and  who  were 
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representative  of  South  Carolina's  five-year 
old  population)  scored  significantly  higher 
on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  when 
compared  with  children  who  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  pre-prlmary  pro- 
gram. Since  the  JlfctropoHtan  Is  predictive  of 
success  in  first  grade,  the  South  Carolina 
State  Pilot  Kindergarten  program  has  been 
shown  In  this  second  evaluative  analysis  to 
be  meritorious." 

If  these  results  can  be  achieved  with  a 
program  limited  to  pre-school  educational 
services,  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach should  be  even  more  significant.  At 
the  same  time,  the  entire  family  will  benefit 
from  a  comprehensive  approach  which  should 
begin  to  work  toward  reducing  other  prob- 
lems in  the  home  environment  such  as  health 
problems  associated  with  pregnancy  and  In- 
fancy as  well  as  other  problems  (nutrition, 
social)  already  discussed. 

One  of  the  problems  Identified  in  (Thapter 
I  is  a  shortage  of  professional  medical  man- 
power, namely  physicians,  dentlste  and 
nurses.  Two  ways  of  achieving  additional 
output  from  medical  manpower  resources 
seems  apparent.  One  method  U  to  recruit 
additional  manpower  thus  adding  to  the 
supply.  A  second  way  to  Increase  output  Is  to 
find  new  and  innovative  means  of  Increasing 
the  capacity  or  expanding  the  role  of  the 
manpower  now  available. 

It  is  to  this  second  method  that  the  Clem- 
son  University  Nursing  Center  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  PamUy.  and  ChUd  Health  Project 
Is  directed. 

The  recognition  of  a  crisis  In  the  delivery 
of  health  services  has  caused  many  members 
of  the  health  professions  to  appraise  the  re- 
lation of  their  historical  postiuv  to  this  fall- 
iu»  to  deliver  adequate  health  care.  The 
nursing  profession  has  been  made  aware  of 
their  potential  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  care  by  experiments  and  demon- 
strations that  expand  the  role  of  the  nurse 
to  include  such  functions  as  principle  ther- 
apeutic agent,  primary  caretaker,  and  nurse- 
advocate. 

The  operational  concept  of  the  project  Is 
to  more  definitively  develop  an  acceptable 
model  for  the  expanded  role  of  the  nurse. 
The  program  will  evaluate  existing  and  pro- 
posed health  delivery  systems  in  light  of  the 
role  of  the  clinical  nursing  specialist  as  the 
primary  caretaker  of  chUdren  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Prom  this  evaluation,  a  model  will  be 
developed  that  Is  relevant  to  the  expanding 
role  of  the  nurse,  the  needs  of  a  defined 
population  and  the  resources  available  in  a 
given  area. 

In  order  to  develop  a  model  for  the  ex- 
panded role  of  the  nurse-practitioner,  two 
basic  areas  will  be  stressed  in  the  research. 
These  are:  (1)  legal  restrictions  and  prob- 
lems: and  (2)  perceptions  and  attitudes  of 
families  about  the  nurse  as  the  primary  care- 
taker. 

The  model  that  Is  developed  should  serve 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  more  efficient  use  of 
the  professional  nurse,  especially  in  areas 
where  manpower  shortages  are  critical  and 
unmet  health  needs  paramount. 

Health  problems  associated  with  pregnancy 
and  Infancy  were  identified  In  (Chapter  I. 
These  problems  were  Identified  in  terms  of 
fetal  death  rates.  Infant  death  rates  and 
maternal  deaths.  To  combat  these  problems, 
the  third  program  concept  will  provide  com- 
prehensive maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices. Though  this  project  is  not  as  complete 
as  the  othsiB,  the  basic  operating  concept 
calls  for  the  county  health  departments  to 
offer  a  continuum  of  pre-natal,  post-natal 
and  weU-baby  clinics. 

MANPOWEE  asttUOIElKZNTS 

The  personnel  rtquirements  of  the  pro- 
posed projects  Is  not  feen  as  a  problem  in  lm< 
plementlng  these  programs.  The  four  baslo 
types  of  manpower  needed  to  provide  staff 
for  the  programs  are  early  childhood  eduoa- 
tors,  social  workers,  teacher  aides  and  nurses. 
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Early  childhood  educators  wUl  be  recruited 
from  the  graduates  of  the  four  schools  In 
South  Carolina  which  otter  degrees  in  eaily 
childhood  education.  These  courses  are  ex- 
pected to  graduate  113  seniors  this  spring  or 
stimmer.  If  these  students  do  not  meet  the 
demand,  recruiting  will  be  directed  at  those 
graduates  or  qualified  teachers  who  have  had 
experience  or  some  education  In  the  field  of 
early  childhood  education. 

In  terms  of  social  workers,  several  schools 
In  South  Carolina  and  specifically  in  South 
Carolina  Appalachla  offer  degrees  In  so- 
ciology; however,  most  positions  require  a 
Master's  degree  in  social  work.  The  University 
of  South  Carolina  has  the  only  program  of- 
fering a  Master's  degree  in  this  field  In  the 
state.  The  first  class  will  graduate  this  spring 
and  the  demand  for  the  graduates  Is  expected 
to  be  high.  The  recruitment  of  qualified  so- 
cial workers  from  the  one  program  (U8C) 
may  be  a  problem  and  other  sources  will  have 
to  be  sought.  Out-of-state  recruiting  may  be 
necessary.  Another  source  may  be  social 
■workers  with  bachelor's  degrees  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field. 

Three  programs  in  South  Carolina  are 
training  teacher  aides.  These  programs 
should  supply  the  demand  of  the  proposed 
projects.  Also,  in-service  training  programs 
may  be  another  means  of  providing  enough 
aides  for  the  projects. 

Several  programs  throughout  the  region 
and  state  are  training  nurses.  The  schools 
offering  two-year  associate  degree  nursing 
programs  are:  Baptist  CkiUege  of  Charleston, 
Clemson  University,  University  of  South 
Carolina  (Columbia,  Ck>nway  and  Spartan- 
biirg),  Francis  Marlon  Cksllege  and  Lander 
College.  Greenville  General  Hospital  and  the 
Orangeburg  Regional  Hospital  offer  three- 
year  diploma  programs  for  nurses.  Baccalau- 
reate nursing  programs  are  offered  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  CHem- 
son  University  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia.  These  courses  should 
graduate  enough  nurses  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  proposed  projects. 

Obviously,  the  entire  staffing  requirements 
cannot  be  met  with  new  college  students. 
Exi>erlence  requirements  will  demand  a  num- 
ber of  highly-qualified  professional  and  para- 
professional  personnel. 

Many  key  contacts  have  been  made  In  and 
out  of  the  state  during  the  development  of 
the  projects  and  state  plan.  These  contacts 
will  be  an  invaluable  source  of  leads  to  pos- 
sible applicants  for  the  key  positions  In  the 
projects.  Where  all  experience  and  educa- 
tional requirements  cannot  be  met,  In-serv- 
Ice  training  programs,  which  are  Included  In 
five  of  the  six  projects,  will  serve  to  fill  the 
gaps.  Also,  when  necessary,  graduates  of  out- 
of-state  institutions  will  be  recruited.  With 
several  sources  of  potential  staff  members 
available,  manpower  requirements  should  not 
be  a  serious  problem  in  the  implementation 
of  the  projects. 

SUMIIABT 

The  above  discussion  has  presented  the 
three  basic  operating  concepts  the  seven 
project  proposals  encomptus.  The  tonaaX 
applications  will  be  submitted  separate  from 
this  plan;  however,  the  applications  along 
with  this  document  combine  to  form  the 
Initial  program  package  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Program. 


VIETNAM  COMBAT  DEATHS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

lAx.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  (lues- 
tion  haa  been  raised  in  recent  months 
about  the  alleged  decline  in  American 
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(»mbat  deaths  relative  to  noncombat 
deaths  in  Vietnam.  The  essence  of  the 
question  is  Just  how  the  administration 
is  defining  "combat  deaths." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  in  the 
following  letter  received  by  Mrs.  K.  M. 
Ward  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  from  the  oflQce 
of  the  Adjutant  General  tend  to  answer 
this  question. 

Dkak  Mas.  Ward:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  yovu-  letter  of  8  October  1970  ad- 
dressed to  President  Nixon  regarding  the 
death  of  your  brother-in-law.  Sergeant  Jim 
A.  Wray. 

It  Is  Indeed  thoughtful  that  you  should 
seek  comfort  for  your  sister  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  the  President  deeply  regrets  the 
loss  of  each  of  our  servicemen. 

He  is  keenly  aware  of  the  contribution  and 
sacrifices  of  all  those  who  serve  in  Vietnam 
but  because  of  the  many  demands  placed 
upon  him,  he  is  unable  to  extend  personal 
condolences  to  the  next  of  kin  of  all  person- 
nel who  die  on  active  duty.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  President  Nixon  sends  letters 
of  condolence  to  the  next  of  kin  only  in  com- 
bat or  combat-associated  deaths.  Sergeant 
Wray  died  on  2  July  1969  in  Vietnam  as  the 
result  of  injuries  received  while  on  a  military 
operation  when  supporting  artillery  im- 
pacted in  the  area.  He  was  reported  as  a  non- 
hostile  casualty. 

The  nearest  regional  Veterans  Administra- 
tion office  virlU  assist  Mrs.  Wray  In  Initiating 
a  request  for  the  memorial  certificate  you 
mention. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  with  Mrs.  Wray 
and  her  daughter,  Tracy,  In  the  great  loss 
they  have  sxiSered. 
Sincerely, 

Vernz  L.  Bowxss, 
Major  General,  US.  Army, 
Acting  The  Adjutant  General. 
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Marcus  Antonlus  remarked,  "Ttie  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them;  the  good  is  oft  In- 
terred with  their  bones."  Not  necessarily.  A 
man  struggled  for  thirty  yean  to  kesp  bis 
country  strong.  In  his  lifetime  be  received 
his  measure  of  praise  and  glory,  but  he  was 
attacked  and  cursed  time  and  again  by  short- 
sighted, villlfied  by  the  foolish,  and  forced 
to  make  the  choice  of  agony  between  a  family 
he  helped  create  and  a  career  he  had  chosen. 
And  when  he  died,  like  all  men  he  wondered 
whether,  at  long  last.  It  had  been  worth  the 
struggle.  It  Is  this — the  bitterness  and  the 
doubt — which,  we  pray.  Is  interred  with  his 
bones  In  a  quiet  South  Carolina  church- 
yard. 

But  it  Is  his  spirit,  his  resolution,  and 
his  passion  for  his  cause,  which  live  after 
him.  It  Is  the  qjlrit  of  a  man  who  felt  and 
believed,  "I  will  not  excuse.  I  will  not 
equivocate.  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  Inch. 
And  I  will  be  heard."  I  believe,  Indeed  he  was. 
The  members  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers'  family 
have  seen  many  changes  in  six  short  months. 
As  is  the  case  when  all  great  leaders  fall 
we  have  seen  many  so-called  "friends"  vir- 
tually disappear,  and  we  have  learned  that 
In  the  finest  of  grain  there  is  chaff.  But  we 
have  enjoyed  another  brand  of  friendship, 
that  Inspired  not  by  Its  own  gain,  but  by 
its  love  for  a  man.  And  we  now  behold  the 
spectacle  of  a  man's  dream  coming  true:  the 
dream  of  a  man  who  groaned  when  he  heard 
the  "John  P.  Kennedy"  would  be  dlesel-pow- 
ered,  and  who  couldnt  wait  to  see  the  last 
bulky  conventional  battle  wagon  retired,  and 
whose  name  now  stands  on  the  Navy's  newest 
vessel  in  the  newest  concept  of  naval  war- 
fare. This  is  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  his 
family,  one  for  which  we  are  grateful  to 
you  all,  and  one  to  be  surpassed  only  by 
the  day  she  finally  sets  out  to  sea.  She  will 
bear  in  her  hold  the  tools  of  war,  but  she 
will  bear  In  her  heart  that  same  serenity  of 
strength  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  which  alone 
brings  peace;  unquenchable,  unconquer- 
able, indomitable,  till  viar  Itself  shall  be  no 
more. 


REMARKS  OF  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS, 
JR..  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  THE 
KEEL  LAYING  OP  THE  UJ3J3. 
"L.  MENDEL  RIVERS,"  NEWPORT 
NEWS,  VA.,  JUNE  26,  1971 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26,  1971,  the  keel  of  the  n.SJS. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  laid  at  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  in 
Newport  News,  Va. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  remarks  of 
our  colleague.  Chairman  P.  Edward 
HUBERT,  Secretary  C^afee  of  the  Navy, 
Admiral  Zumwald,  and  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  we  were  pleased  to  hear  from 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Jr.,  the  son  of  our  late, 
lamented  colleague.  In  a  few  exquisite 
words  he  described  the  man  whcrni  we 
loved  and  respected  so  much. 

He  repeated  his  words  which  some  of 
us  have  heard  from  him  so  often: 

I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not  equivocate.  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  Inch.  And  I  will 
be  heard. 

It  was  a  short,  sincere  and  truly  in- 
spiraticmal  speech  which  I  believe  should 
be  set  forth  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Chairman  Hubert,  Secretary  Chafee,  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt,  Admiral  Rlckover,  Distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 


GOLD  ON  THE  U.S.  OPEN  MARKET: 
THE  HISTORICAL  EVENT  OP  THE 
CENTURY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  U>UISUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  histori- 
cal event  occurred  today  when  the  West 
Coast  Commodity  Elxchange,  Inc.,  of  Cal- 
ifornia began  public  trading  in  gold 
futures  on  an  open  market. 

Mr.  David  Callahan,  president  of  West 
Coast  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  has 
advised  me  that  over  500  people  took 
part  in  today's  trading,  with  271  gold 
futures  contracts  being  negotiated  at  a 
gross  dollar  value  of  over  $3  million. 
He  further  advised  be  that  this  is 
one  of  the  largest  records  for  any  new 
commodity  on  opening  day  in  U.S.  com- 
modity-exchange history. 

The  most  important  statistic  conveyed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Callahan  was  that  gold 
prices  opened  at  $59.50  per  oimce,  closed 
at  $59,  with  a  low  of  $58.  This  is  almost 
double  the  existing  value  of  gold  set  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  at  $35  per  oimce. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  this  act 
is  that  it  frees  this  country  from  the  last 
vestige  of  financial  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain.  Previously,  gold  prices  had  been 
established  only  in  London,  by  a  com- 
bine of  five  private  companies — the  Lon- 
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don  Gold  Market — ^who  meet  twice  daily 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  world  price 
of  gold. 

Purthermore,  this  act  is  historically 
important  because  it  faces  reality  by 
overcoming  the  myth  that  we  are  still  on 
the  gold  standard;  therefore,  there  is,  in 
the  face  of  this  reality,  no  valid  reason 
for  our  Government  to  prohibit  private 
ownership  of  gold. 

The  present  ideas  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity for  Government  ownership  and 
control  of  gold  linger  from  the  depres- 
sion. Today's  event,  in  the  face  of  ob- 
jection from  the  Treasury  Department, 
has  forced  us  to  realize  the  absurdity  of 
continuing  to  deny  ownership  of  gold  to 
American  citizens. 

This  open-market  trading  of  gold  fu- 
tures has  brought  us  out  of  the  dark 
ages  and  into  the  reality  and  light  of 
our  present  economic  situation.  It  is  an 
act  that  should  be  applauded  and  imi- 
tated throughout  our  coimtry.  Our  peo- 
ple should  have  the  right  to  own  gold, 
instead  of  allowing  our  gold  reserves  to 
be  depleted  by  foreigners  who  demand 
gold  as  pasrment  for  our  paper  money 
and  obligations. 

This  is  why  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  permit  Americans  to  own  gold  at 
every  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  that  related  material  and  news 
cUppings  be  inserted  along  with  my  bill 
HJl.  353,  to  permit  American  citizens  to 
hold  gold,  at  this  point: 
West  Coast  CoMicoDrrr  EIxchamck.  Inc., 

Lot  Angeles,  CaKf. 
PmsT  Gold  Pdttjms  TkAoiNO  To  Stakt  on 
West  Coast  CoKMODmss  Exchanck 

Los  ANcrLES,  Calit.,  July  12. — Public  trad- 
ing in  gold  futures  In  an  open  market  will 
be  introduced  for  the  first  time  anywhere  In 
the  world  with  the  start  of  a  gold  futures 
contract  on  the  West  Coast  Cotnmodlty  Ex- 
change here  on  July  20,  It  was  announced 
here  today. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  David 
Callahan,  president  of  the  WCCE,  which  in- 
augurated the  first  new  U.S.  commodity  ex- 
change in  60  years,  on  the  West  Coast,  trad- 
ing in  silver,  copper,  sugar  and  cocoa,  on 
October  15,  1970. 

"Open  bidding  procedure  will  determine 
gold  prices  for  the  first  time  In  the  300-year 
history  of  commodities  exchanges  In  this 
country  and  abroad,"  the  exchange  execu- 
tive said. 

"In  the  past,  gold  prices  have  been  estab- 
lished only  in  London,  by  a  combine  of  five 
private  companies — the  London  Gold  Mar- 
ket— who  meet  twice  dally  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  price  of  gold." 

Pending  rei>eal  or  amendment  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934,  delivery  of  WCCE  gold 
futures  will  be  made  in  gold  coin  (legal  own- 
ership of  pre-1934  gold  coins  is  specificaUy 
authorized  by  the  Gold  Reserve  Act)  certi- 
fied and  approved  by  the  Exchange  Board  of 
Governors,  in  quantities  representing  the 
equivalent  amount  of  weight  and  fineness  c^ 
200  troy  ounces  of  gold. 

The  WCCE  Board  of  Governors  has  ap- 
proved British  gold  sovereigns  as  the  first  of 
several  International  gold  coins  to  be  ac- 
ceptable for  equivalent  delivery  under  the 
gold  contract.  Foui  British  gold  sovereigns 
will  meet  the  requisite  weight  and  fineness 
of  one  troy  ounce  of  99.95  gold.  The  British 
Mint  produced  over  500  mllllcHi  gold  sover- 
eigns prior  to  1934,  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  approximately  $0  billion  dollars. 

The  WCCE  will  become  the  primary  source 
for  world  trading  In  Gold  Puttires  and  will 
provide  a  focal  point  for  traders,  znlneiB. 
processors,  manufacturers  and  the  public  to 
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create  market  prices  determined  through 
traditional  open  Mrtding  by  all  segm^its  of 
the  International  commodity  Industry,  Cal- 
lahan predicted. 

The  WCCE  president  anticipates  that  the 
Oold  Futures  contract  will  attract  interna- 
tional trading  from  European,  Mid-East, 
African,  Asian  and  South  American  sources 
as  well  as  In  North  America. 

This  overseas  trading  will  generate  a  sub- 
stantial In-flow  of  dollars  and  thereby  assist 
In  correcting  the  current  U.S.  deficit  In  our 
balance  of  payments,  he  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  market  factors.  The  effect 
of  this  international  trading  could  strength- 
en the  UJ3.  doUttf,  reverse  the  drain  of  gold 
reserves  from  the  U.S.  and  aid  In  easing  of 
the  current  world  currency  and  economic 
crisis,  according  to  the  Exchange  officer. 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  i>emiit  U.S.  citizens  to 
hcdd,  buy  and  sell  gold  bullion  or  to  elimi- 
nate the  $35.00  per  ounce  celling  on  gold. 

Trading  rules  established  by  the  Bocu'd  of 
Governors  of  the  Exchange  provide  for  a 
margin  deposit  of  9750  on  each  200  troy 
ounce  contract,  with  price  changes  registered 
In  multiples  of  five  cents  per  troy  ounce  or 
the  equivalent  of  tlO.OO  i>er  contract.  Dally 
trading  limits  are  fixed  at  $3.00  per  contract 
either  way  from  the  previous  day's  settle- 
ment price  or  a  potential  range  of  $600  per 
contract  per  day. 

The  WCCE  Gold  Futures  contract  will  be 
traded  in  the  same  manner  as  other  commod- 
ities. Assuming  the  value  of  a  200  troy  ounce 
Oold  Futures  contract  to  be  $9,000,  the  pub- 
lic trader  can  buy  or  sell  with  a  total  cash 
deposit  (margin  requirement)  of  only  $750 
per  contract.  There  is  no  Interest  payable  on 
the  balance.  Another  advantage  is  the  broker 
commission  of  only  $25  for  the  complete 
round  turn  (buy  and  sell)  transaction.  The 
futures  contract  can  be  held  for  up  to  17 
months  or  liquidated  at  the  election  of  the 
holder  on  any  trading  day  in  the  interim. 

The  WCCE  president  expects  the  new  fu- 
tures contract  to  create  the  "Gold  Rush  of 
'71,"  in  Southern  California,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  years  after  gold  was  dis- 
covered by  James  W.  Marshall  at  Sutter's 
MiU  in  Northern  California  in  January  1848. 
This  area  became  the  world  famous  "Mother 
Lode"  that  produced  $2  billion  dollars  in  gold 
In  the  ensuing  100  years.  He  pointed  out  that 
this  single  gold  discovery  and  the  Gold  Rush 
of  '49  changed  the  West  from  an  unknown 
wilderness  to  the  economic  giant  of  today. 

In  1969,  the  West  Coast  Commodity  Ex- 
change discovered  the  200,000  commodity 
traders  in  the  West  and  established  a  "trad- 
ing poet"  for  them  In  California  starting  In 
October  1970,  dealing  in  silver,  copper,  cocoa 
and  sugar,  Callahan  declared.  He  added  that 
U.S.  Silver  Coins  were  listed  as  a  fifth  com- 
modity futures  contract  on  May  17,  1971, 
with  Gold  Futures  to  become  an  appropriate 
and  symbolic  sixth  WCCE  commodity  start- 
ing on  July  20,  1971. 

Representative  Crane.  In  proposing  legis- 
lation to  permit  VS.  citizens  to  buy,  sell  and 
own  gold,  declared,  "The  arguments  used 
when  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  was  passed  In 
1934  are  no  longer  valid.  At  that  time,  we 
were  in  a  depression  and  the  dollar  was  con- 
vertible into  gold.  The  argument  was  that 
people  were  hoarding  gold,  reducing  the 
money  supply  and  hindering  the  economic 
recovery." 

Representative  Crane  added,  "I  feel  that 
gold  Is  a  good  Investment,  with  a  5000-year 
tradition  of  universal  acceptance.  My  con- 
tention is  that  Americans  should  have  the 
right  to  buy  gold,  as  they  do  to  buy  any 
other  commodity. 

"Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sutes  are 
the  only  major  countries  In  the  free  world  to 
prohibit  dnnenhlp  of  gold." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BacnaoxncD  Iniokmatiok  on  thx  London 
GoloMabxzt 
(Background  data  summarlaee  brochure  is- 
sued by  the  five  members  of  the  London 

Oold  Market) 

Five  private  Briti^  companies.  Mocatta 
&  Ooldsmld.  Ldt.,  started  In  1684  (10  years 
bef<x«  the  Bank  of  England);  Sharp,  Plxley 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  (1760);  N.  M.  Rothchlld  &  Sons 
(1804);  Johnson,  Malthey  (Bankers)  Ltd. 
(1817)  and  Scmiuel  Montagu  &  Co.  Ltd. 
(1853).  formed  the  London  Oold  Market  in 
1919.  These  five  financial  firms  meet  dally, 
Monday-Friday,  at  10:30  a.m.  and  3:00  pjn. 
in  the  Rothchlld  offices  In  London  with  the 
Rothchlld  representative  as  Chairman,  to  set 
the  fixing  price  of  gold  which  is  then  an- 
nounced in  U.S.  dollar  quotations  and  in 
the  sterling  equivalent  at  the  market  of  such 
fixing. 

In  1844  when  Great  Britain  was  on  a  full 
gold  standard,  gold  was  bought  and  sold 
through  the  Bank  of  England  at  approxi- 
mately $19.40  per  ounce  (916  fineness) .  With 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  this  market  was 
closed  and  the  Oold  Standard  was  susp>ended 
and  never  fully  restored. 

In  April,  1925,  Britain  adopted  a  modified 
Oold  Standard,  as  gold  coins  were  no  longer 
in  general  circulation.  The  economic  depres- 
sion again  forced  Britain  off  the  Oold  Stand- 
ard in  September.  1931.  The  worldwide  fi- 
nancial position  led  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  from  $20.67  to  $35  per  ounce  in  1934 
and  vast  amounts  of  gold  moved  through 
London. 

The  London  Gold  Market  closed  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  and  was  not  re- 
opened until  1954  by  the  original  five  com- 
panies. D^lring  the  interim  period,  some  of 
its  members  eetablUhed  active  markets  in 
areas  not  subject  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  with  the  price  of  gold  fluctuating 
from  $40  to  as  high  as  $70  per  ounce  in  the 
Far  East. 

By  1960,  monetary  insecurity  about  the 
U.S.  dollar  forced  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
national Oold  Pool;  restricting  gold  prices  to 
$35.20.  By  March,  1962  economic  pressures 
forced  elimination  of  the  Pool  and  creation 
of  the  "Two  Teir  System",  with  monetary 
gold  pegged  $35  and  the  remainder  of  gold 
to  find  its  own  price.  Dviring  the  balance 
of  1968,  non-monetary  gold  fluctuated  be- 
tween $36.70  and  $42.60  per  ounce.  The 
London  Oold  Market  group  of  five  firms  has 
been  the  sole  international  source  of  gold 
price  fixing.  Including  approval  of  reflnerles 
and  assayers  in  14  countries:  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia. Canada.  Belgium,  Mainland  China, 
Russia,  France,  Greece,  Italy.  The  Nether- 
erlands,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  the  United  States. 

The  London  Gold  Market  also  deals  in  gold 
coins  as  an  ancillary  activity  but  only  In 
wholesale  quantities  rather  than  as  numis- 
matic specimens. 

(From   Chicago   Tribune.   Monday,   July   12, 

1971] 

West  Coast  Exchanox  Plans  Gold  Traos 

(By  George  Beardsley) 

The  West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange  wiU 
announce  later  today  that  It  will  start  trad- 
ing in  its  gold  futures  contract  on  July  20, 
Thx  TaiBTTinc   learned   yesterday. 

Early  In  June,  the  exchange  announced 
that  it  had  formulated  plans  to  trade  gold 
bullion,  contingent  upon  a  change  in  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  which  made  It 
Illegal  for  United  States  citizens  to  buy, 
hold,  or  sell  gold,  except  for  jewelry,  indus- 
trial uses,  or  certain  coins. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  in  history  that 
gold  futures  contracts  have  been  traded  on  a 
oommodlty  exchange  In  this  country,  poa- 
MMj  the  flrat  time  in  the  world. 
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David  Callahan,  exchange  president,  said 
he  will  announce  the  decision  of  the  ex- 
change to  begin  trading  whether  or  not  the 
law  is  changed,  at  a  press  conference  In  New 
York  City  this  mommg. 

ratST,    CSOLD    COINS 

The  exchange  contract  calls  for  trading 
In  units  of  200  troy  ounces.  Until  the  law 
is  changed,  Callahan  said  the  exchange  will 
trade  In  gold  coins,  whose  total  gold  con- 
tent equals  200  oimces. 

For  example,  850  British  gold  sovereigns, 
contain  about  200  troy  ounces  of  gold,  so 
860  sovereigns  could  be  delivered  to  satisfy 
the  contract  of  a  person  who  sold  short  and 
decided  he  did  not  want  to  buy  the  contract 
back  before  it  expired. 

Callahan  said  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
change's counsel  that  this  form  of  trading 
would  be  legal,  noting  that  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  states  that  gold  coins  minted 
prior  to  the  time  the  act  was  passed  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

LAW    MAT    CHANGS 

Callahan  said  the  fact  that  the  exchange 
will  start  trading  of  the  gold  futures  con- 
tract doesn't  Indicate  that  any  exchange 
official  has  any  Indication  that  the  law  will 
be  changed  soon,  making  it  possible  for  bul- 
lion to  be  traded. 

"It  is  a  possibUlty  that  the  law  wUl  be 
changed."  he  said,  adding  that,  "when  it  is 
changed,  we  want  to  be  in  the  business."  He 
said  that  once  the  law  is  changed,  he  expects 
that  other  commodity  exchanges  will  move 
quickly  to  enter  the  field. 

He  said  that  there  is  no  significance  to  the 
date  when  the  exchange  will  start  trading. 
"We  just  wanted  to  get  started  trading  as 
soon  as  possible  and  we  have  found  a  legal 
way  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

When  the  exchange  announced  in  June 
that  it  had  plans  to  trade  gold  futures,  Calla- 
han said  that  "authoritative  financial 
sources"  has  assured  him  that  a  change  in 
the  law  was  being  seriously  considered. 

Callahan  won't  say  where  the  sources  are 
located,  nor  who  is  seriously  considering  the 
change  In  the  law.  other  than  to  note  that 
some  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  Intro- 
duced bills  that  would  make  the  ownership 
of  gold  by  U.S.  citizens  legal,  were  the  bills 
to  be  passed  into  law. 

NOTES  CRANE  LEGISLATION 

He  mentioned  that  Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane 
(R.,  ni. I ,  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  introduced  a  blU  to 
permit  U.S.  citizens  to  buy,  sell  and  hold  gold. 
Crane  said  that  the  arguments  used  when  the 
law  was  passed  are  no  longer  valid. 

"At  that  time,"  Crane  said,  "we  were  in  a 
depression  and  the  dollar  was  convertible  Into 
gold.  The  argument  was  that  people  were 
hoarding  gold,  reducing  the  money  supply, 
and  hindering  the  economic  recovery." 

Callahan  said  be  has  not  talked  to  a  "single 
congressman  or  their  representatives,"  about 
a  possible  change  In  the  law,  but  that  he  does 
feel  sure  there  are  a  "lot  of  people  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  in  various  agencies  of  government" 
that  are  concerned  about  this  matter. 

Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Domestic  Oold  and  Silver  Operations,  has 
said  that  the  Treasury  department  has  the 
authority  to  change  the  law  allowing  owner- 
ship of  gold  billion,  but  Callahan  said  he  be- 
lieves when  and  If  the  law  is  changed  the 
change  will  come  through  congressional 
legislation. 

Trading  gold  futures,  as  is  the  case  with  any 
other  commodity,  of  course,  is  not  for  every- 
one. 

The  contract,  which  was  approved  by  the 
exchange's  board  of  governors  on  June  14, 
ealla  for  an  Initial  margin  of  $760  for  each  200 
o\mce  contract.  A  change  In  the  price  of  gold 
of  91  an  ounce  would  be  a  $200  change  In  the 
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contract,  since  there  are  200  ounces  In  each 
contract. 

The  dally  trading  limit  Is  set  at  $3  an 
ounce,  meaning  that  a  person  could  lose,  or 
make,  $600  In  one  day  on  a  $750  Investment. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Friday,  July  16,  1971) 

U.S.   Rejects   Gold   PirruEES    Market   Plan 

The  Treasury  Department  has  announced 
that  government  regulations  prohibit  specu- 
lative trading  In  gold  futures  markets  and 
said  it  will  not  permit  a  futures  market 
proposed  by  the  West  Coast  Commodity 
Exchange. 

The  exchange,  headed  by  David  Callahan, 
announced  earlier  this  week  plans  to  open  a 
gold  futures  trading  operation  on  British  gold 
sovereigns  minted  before  1934. 

He  said  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 
speclficaUy  authorized  possession  of  such  gold 
coins. 

But  the  Treastiry  said  yesterday  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  Americans  may 
acquire,  hold  and  use  gold  In  any  form  are 
set  out  by  regulations  under  the  1934  law. 

"These  regulations  do  not  permit  the  spec- 
ulative trading  In  gold  or  j;old  futures  as 
proposed  by  the  West  Coast  Commodity  Ex- 
change." British  gold  sovereigns  minted  be- 
fore 1P34  are  primarily  coin  collector's  items. 

H.R.  353 
A  bill  to  permit  American  citizens  to  hold 
gold  In  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the 
requirement  that  gold  reser\-es  be  held 
against  currency  In  circulation,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  At  any  time  when  reserves  In 
gold  or  gold  certificates  are  not  required  by 
law  to  be  held  against  currency  in  circula- 
tion— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
sell  any  gold  held  by  the  United  States  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  en  demand 
at  a  price  equal  to  that  then  being  charged 
foreign  governments,  banks,  firms,  or  Indi- 
viduals for  gold  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
purchase  from  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  any  gold  tendered  at  a  price  equal  to 
that  then  being  paid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, banks,  firms,  and  Individuals  for  gold 
being  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

(3)  no  prohibition  In  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934  or  any  other  law,  and  no  prohibition 
In  any  regulation  shall  be  effective  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  acquisition,  holdings,  or 
disposition  of  gold  by  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


GEORGE  MUNDY:  TAKING  TIME  TO 
CARE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OP    KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fast 
pace  of  urban  living,  people  often  take 
too  little  time  to  stop  and  help  out  others 
in  their  conununity  who  need  a  hand.  We 
are  fortunate  in  Louisville  to  have  a  man 
in  our  midst  who  has  made  a  career  of 
caring — George  Mundy. 

Already  the  manager  of  the  Fontaine 
Ferry  Skating  Rink,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant community  centers  for  young 
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people  in  the  Western  section  of  Louis- 
ville, Mr.  Mundy  has  now  volunteered  as 
a  part-time  probation  officer  with  the 
Metropolitan  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment, a  program  organized  this  year  by 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Frank  and  Mr.  Bill  Yoimg 
of  tlie  MSSD. 

Mr.  Mundy,  in  addition  to  liis  two  reg- 
ular jobs  and  liis  work  at  Fontaine  Ferry, 
will  now  give  black  yoimgsters,  who  have 
been  in  trouble,  somebody  to  look  up  to. 
Mr.  Mundy  says: 

Hard  work  has  made  the  difference  for  me. 

Now  his  own  hard  work  will  help  make 
the  difference  for  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  man  gives  this 
much  of  himself  and  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ices of  others  in  liis  commimity,  he  de- 
serves all  the  recognition  we  can  give 
liim.  I  offer  George  Mundy  my  own  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  and  I  also  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent  article 
about  him  in  Louisville's  Record: 
Time  for  "Good  Works"  Is  Found  by  Busy 
Man 

George  Mundy  is  busy,  busy,  busy. 

He  puts  In  80  hours  plus  each  week  at  two 
regular  Jobs. 

But  he  has  managed  to  squeeze  in  another 
five  or  six  hours  weekly  as  one  of  the  first 
black  men  in  the  new  Volunteer  Probation 
Officer  Program  of  the  Metropolitan  Social 
Services  Department   (MSSD). 

For  some  time  the  MSSD  has  been  short  on 
probation  officer  manpower,  especially  on 
black  men  to  help  black  youngsters  who  have 
been  In  trouble.  Now  the  department.  In  its 
new  volunteer  program,  has  eight  blacks  and 
35  whites  as  aides  to  work  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis  with  •juvenile  delinquents." 

During  week  days.  Monday  through  Friday, 
George  Is  a  salesman  for  a  sundries  and  cos- 
metics company.  And  every  night  and  on 
weekends  he  manages  the  Fontaine  Ferry 
Park  Skating  Rink. 

Throughout  his  career,  though,  he  has 
found  time  to  do  "good  worlcs"  for  people. 
He  has  served  on  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Athletic  Events  as  a  "keeper  of  the  peace" 
at  football  and  basketball  games  and  In  1968 
and  1969  he  was  supervisor  of  park  patrols  in 
parks  in  the  West  End. 

In  the  latter  job  he  was  in  charge  of  10 
guards  assigned  to  parks  at  night  and  early 
morning  to  keep  youths  out  of  trouble.  In 
1970  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  skat- 
ing rink,  mainly  a  recreation  center  for 
young  blacks. 

When  the  Volunteer  Probation  Officer  Pro- 
gram was  organized  this  year  by  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Frank  of  MSSD  and  BUI  Young  of  the 
Louisville-Jefferson  County  Youth  Commis- 
sion, Mundy  offered  his  services. 

Mundy  will  have  all  the  authority  of  a 
regular  probation  officer  but  he  will  have 
only  one  "case" — one  youngster  to  work  with, 
five  or  six  hours  a  week.  He  will  be  given  his 
first  assignment  sometime  this  month. 

"I  plan  to  talk  to  him  (the  youth  assigned 
by'MSSD)  and  find  out  his  problem."  he  said. 
"I  wUl  try  to  do  everything  I  can  to  assist 
him." 

Mundy  said  he  thinks  It  Is  Important  to 
relate  to  the  youngster  assigned  to  him  as 
a  person,  not  as  an  authority  figure  to  an 
Inferior. 

"I  hope  I'll  be  somebody  he  can  look  up 
to."  he  said,  "and  talk  freely  with.  That  way 
we  may  be  able  to  make  some  progress." 

Mundy  knows  how  It  Is  to  grow  up  a  rough 
neighborhood,  and  he  has  felt  the  sting  of 
the  "color"  barrier.  He  was  raised  In  the 
■Black  Hill"  area  of  Central  Park  by  his 
grandmother,  whom  he  termed  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

"She  had  everything  so  well  organized  that 
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even  the  neighbors  kept  her  posted  on  what 
I  was  doing,"  he  recalled.  "If  I  stayed  out 
past  the  curfew,  she  came  looking  for  me." 

When  he  was  17,  after  gradtiating  from 
Central  High  School,  he  joined  the  Air  Force, 
which  he  said  supplied  him  with  goals  and 
more  discipline.  He  served  as  an  air  police- 
man and  was  discharged  as  an  airman  second 
class. 

The  only  job  he  could  find  after  leaving 
the  service  was  that  of  delivery  boy  for  a 
drug  company.  Later  he  became  a  salesman 
for  the  same  company  and  learned  barberlng 
as  a  sideline.  He  also  worked  as  a  waiter  for 
a  catering  service. 

"I  believe  in  hard  work,"  he  said.  "That  has 
meant  the  difference  for  me." 

When  he's  not  working,  he  spends  his 
"free  time"  at  home  (2620  Dlxdale  Ave.) 
with  his  wife,  Ella  Marie,  a  school  teacher, 
and  their  two  children,  Glenn,  11,  and 
Katherlne.  9. 

He  win  use  the  same  philosophy  as  a  volun- 
teer probation  officer  that  he  has  used  as 
"boss"  at  the  skating  rink,  he  said. 

"I'm  firm  but  fair,  and  I'm  sure  the  young- 
sters who  skate  here  (at  Fontaine  Perry) 
know  that.  As  a  result  we  have  very  little 
trouble,  maybe  one  serious  outbreak  a  month. 
I  handle  each  case  as  an  mdlvldual  case.  I 
tell  them:  'If  you're  wrong,  just  go  on  out. 
Lip  doesn't  bother  me."  " 

As  a  volunteer  probabatlon  officer,  he  wlU 
be  required  to  fill  out  a  monthly  report  on 
his  youngster  and  to  be  available  should  the 
juvenile  encounter  any  further  difficulties 
with  the  law  or  Juvenile  Court. 

Mundy  attended  15  hours  of  training  ses- 
sions to  prepare  himself  for  his  new,  non- 
salaried  job.  The  courses  Included  "History 
and  Philosophy  of  JuvenUe  Court,"  "Legal 
Aid  Society,"  "Drug  Programs  and  Problems." 
and  "Life  Styles  and  Problems  of  Probation  " 

He  feels  he  has  the  background  and  the 
knowledge  now  to  plow  ahead  Into  his  new 
challenge. 

"It's  a  challenge  type  of  thing."  he  said. 
"I'm  really  trj'lng  to  help  myself  and  some- 
body else  at  the  same  time." 


CLEVELAND  ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society 
has  taken  the  lead  in  helping  the  Na- 
tion's professional  engineers  adjust  to 
the  shift  in  national  priorities,  from  mili- 
tary and  space  spending  to  domestic 
needs,  such  as  health,  environment,  and 
social  programs. 

The  society  is  retraining  engineers  in 
a  pilot  program  that  will  serve  as  a  na- 
tional model.  The  Federal  Government 
will  finance  this  initial  effort  with  a 
$20,000  grant.  The  program  will  pi-epare 
engineers  for  new  jobs  in  half  the  time 
of  simillar  programs.  The  Cleveland  En- 
gineering Society  has  already  received 
requests  to  start  similar  programs  in 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  Louisville,  St.  Louis. 
Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Houston,  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  emplojmient 
conference  last  month  in  Washington. 
Dr.  Myron  Tribus,  a  senior  vice  pres- 
ident  at   Xerox   Corp.,   described   the 
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Cleveland  program  as  an  Important 
grassroots  effort  to  solve  the  "paradox  of 
engineering  unemployment."  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  his  remarks: 

Here  la  the  great  nation  of  ours,  beset  with 
all  kinds  of  major  problems,  a  shortage  of 
housing,  deterioration  of  onr  environment. 
Increasing  crime. . . .  And  yet,  we  are  passing 
through  a  period  In  which  thousands  of 
techncdoglcally  trained  people  are  out  of 
work  .  .  . 

The  challenge  to  educators  Is  clear:  to  pro- 
vide a  good  theoretical  foundation,  a  tough 
minded  ability  to  apply  knowledge,  a  sensi- 
tivity to  human  needs,  and  above  all,  an 
ability  to  see  beyond  technical  achievement 
to  comprehend  the  role  of  technology  In  the 
affairs  of  men  . . ." 

At  this  juncture  in  time,  we  should  all 
applaud  and  support  the  grass  roots  at- 
tempts of  several  professional  groups,  who 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  for  ex- 
ample, has  Just  obtained  a  $20,000  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  a  pilot  project  to  retrain  un. 
employed  engineering  specialists  who  need 
to  become  generallsts  in  order  to  be  employ- 
able. It  will  help  them  to  fill  available  Jobs 
that  require  knowledge  in  areas  such  as 
economics,  design  for  manufacturablllty, 
value  analysis  and  methods  engineering. 

It  is  good  to  learn  that  a  Government 
sponsor  has  been  found  for  this  significant 
experiment  in  re-education.  This  is  only  as 
It  should  be,  for  the  Oovemment  did  entice 
these  men  Into  Jobs  that  were  deemed  to  be 
necessary,  and  the  Government  held  them 
there  with  promises  of  high  wages  and  con- 
tinued employment.  The  cost  of  this  kind  of 
retraining  will  be  much  smaller  than  the 
coot  ta  supporting  these  men  and  their 
families  on  welfare. 

It  is  devouUy  to  be  hoped  that  if  the 
Cleveland  Engineering  Society's  experiment 
Is  successful,  more  Government  funds  will 
be  nuule  available  to  create  a  full-scale  re- 
training program  not  only  in  Cleveland,  but 
In  every  other  center  of  engineering  unem- 
ployment. 


JOHN  mwIN,  PH.  D.,  EX-CON 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   JVrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  pressing  national  needs  is  reform 
of  our  penal  system.  It  is  estimated  that 
most  crime  is  committed  by  recidivists — 
those  who  have  previously  served  time  in 
penal  institutions. 

Despite  the  liberal  rhetoric  of  prison 
administrators,  our  penal  system  is  ori- 
ented to  punishment,  not  rehabilitation. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this;  cer- 
tainly one  is  our  national  reluctance  to 
spend  the  money  that  would  be  necessary 
for  programs  which  would  actually  re- 
habilitate. In  most  cases,  too,  the  ex- 
convict  finds  no  job  available  to  him 
when  he  regains  his  freedom,  even  if  he 
has  a  marketable  skill.  To  many  ex-con- 
victs it  must  seem  that  society  really  ex- 
pects them  to  return  to  crime,  as  it  pro- 
Tides  few  ottier  ways  for  them  to  make 
a  living. 

Under  even  the  most  dUOcuIt  circum- 
stances there  are  always  a  few  excep- 
tional individuals  who  manage  to  rise 
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above  their  limitations  of  (opportunity. 
An  exception  to  the  sad  tendency  of  ex- 
convlcts  to  fall  in  reintegrating  them- 
selves into  society  is  the  case  of  John 
Irwin.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
cently published  an  article  about  this 
impressive  man,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  his 
comments  on  indeterminate  sentences, 
an  Institution  which  may  once  have  been 
a  move  toward  modernization  but  which 
now  seems  highly  questionable.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  certain  recent 
California  cases  where  political  beliefs  or 
involvement  of  convicts  seemed  to  play 
an  important  role  in  adult  authority  de- 
cisions to  keep  them  incarcerated.  The 
article  follows: 

John  Ikwin,  Ph.  D.,  Ex-Con 
(By  Charlotte  K.  Davis) 
San  Fxancisco. — With  his  curly  hair,  en- 
gaging grin,  and  tall,  spare  frame,  John  Ir- 
win Is  hard  to  place  as  a  San  Francisco  State 
College  professor  of  sociology  and  ex-convict. 
Mr.  Irwin,  who  cringes  at  the  title  doctor, 
spent  five  years  In  Soledad  Prison  for  armed 
robbery.  "I  was  23  when  I  began  to  serve  my 
sentence.  Because  I  felt  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  my  ignorance,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  obtain  an  education,  regain  my 
health,   and  learn  Spanish. 

"Like  many  cons,  I  wanted  to  learn  an- 
other language  so  that  I  could  leave  the 
country,  because  I  didn't  think  there  would 
be  any  Job  opportunities  when  I  got  out.  I 
also  believed  that  America  was  facing  many 
of  the  same  problems  that  she  is  now.  It  was 
the  Joseph  McCarthy  era  and  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war." 

When  asked  about  guards  providing  knives 
and  dope  to  white  inmates,  as  Is  frequently 
alleged  by  cons.  Dr.  Irwin  said  that  he 
thought  a  few  engaged  in  rackets  on  the  side. 
He  cited  the  case  of  a  San  Quentin  guard 
who  in  1967  was  found  to  have  smuggled  In  a 
gun. 

If  we  had  a  less  brutal  system,  the  guards' 
behavior  woiild  be  different.  Even  Christian 
monks  would  behave  the  same  cruel  way  as 
guards  if  you  erected  a  system  which  nec- 
essarily treats  the  client  as  a  person  without 
rights  or  dignity  and  will  only  grant  him 
privileges  if  he  becomes  a  compliant,  snivel- 
ing being. 

"Tou  turn  him  into  a  hostile,  hating  per- 
son who  in  turn  lashes  back  at  the  admin- 
istration." 

At  Soledad,  Irwin  became  one  of  the  li- 
brary's most  frequent  clients.  He  began  by 
reading  history— H.  O.  Wells.  Gibbon,  and 
Will  Durant.  He  consumed  classical  fiction 
and  literature — English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can novelists. 

All  cpnvicts  try  to  feel  out  what  are  the 
ImporUnt  books.  All  read  each  other's  lists. 
Malcolm  X  began  by  reading  the  dictionary 
because  he  felt  so  inarticulate  when  he  was 
out  on  the  yard  with  other  Inmates. 

During  his  five-year  Incarceration,  which 
ended  in  1958  when  he  was  28.  Dr.  Irwin 
noted  that  prison  administrators  were  ob- 
sessed with  the  need  for  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners.  When  I  was  in,  the  guys  thought 
that  they  were  sick  and  that  the  administra- 
tion would  c\ire  them. 

"Group  counseling  was  considered  of 
prime  importance.  When  I  underrated  its 
value,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  my 
parole  was  refused.  This  was  the  era  when 
all  of  the  cons  carried  Freud  or  the  Bible 
under  one  arm." 

Dr.  Irwin  blames  prison  administrators' 
present  problems  on  a  tendency  to  Isolate 
the  leaders.  "The  attempts  at  Isolation  In- 
clude counseling  and  the  adjustment  centers 
Uk«  X  and  O  wing  at  Soledad.  At  present 
there   are   800-1,000   people  In   adjustment 
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centers,"  Dr.  Irwin  saya  with  a  note  of  quiet 

bitterness. 

In  order  to  reform  th«  prison  system  as 
exists.  Dr.  Irwin  saya  It  is  necessary  to  do  the 
following: 

Return  to  a  focus  on  crime,  not  the  man. 
We  don't  have  sick  pec^le,  but  rather  people 
who  commit  criminal  acts.  They  don't  differ 
significantly  from  a  random  sample  of  the 
population. 

Have  flat  sentences.  There  is  no  justifiable 
rationale  for  the  present  indeterminate  sen- 
teiu;e.  It  is  simply  a  device  to  keep  people 
who  are  considered  dangerous  Incarcerated 
for  longer  periods. 

Use  restraint  in  sending  a  man  to  prison. 
A  man  should  only  be  jailed  when  he  has 
broken  a  law  that  society  feels  strongly 
about,  i.e.  murder.  A  man  should  be  sent  to 
prison  only  "when  there  is  serious  damage 
done  to  life,  property,  and  the  well-being  of 
a  person  and  not  when  someone's  moral  sen- 
sibilities have  been  offended. 

Shorten  sentences.  Making  people  serve 
long  periods  Is  counterproductive  because 
increasing  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
does  not  serve  as  a  deterrent.  It  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  that  is  the  deterrent. 
For  example,  when  the  Nazis  occupied  Den- 
mark and  removed  police  protection,  crime 
increased. 

Extending  the  length  of  a  man's  sentence 
increases  recidivism  because  the  inmate  be- 
comes less  able  to  adjust  to  the  outside  world. 

We  need  a  uniform  application  of  rules. 
To  Increase  deterrence,  you  should  appre- 
hend as  many  people  as  possible  who  commit 
one  kind  of  serious  offense.  As  it  is  now, 
punishment  is  heaped  on  the  few  who  are 
caught. 

Prison  walls  should  be  made  permeable  so 
that  medical  and  service  organizations  may 
have  access  to  Inmates. 

Dr.  Irwin  has  Just  begun  to  establish  a 
California  Prisoners'  Union  composed  of  ex- 
cons  working  together  to  try  to  promote 
racial  unity. 

"We  want  to  try  to  organize  convicts  and 
establish  a  positive  identity.  We  are  working 
to  bring  about  structural  changes  such  as 
abolishing  the  Indeterminate  sentence  and 
the  Adult  Authority  board.  We  want  to  work 
with  lawyers  to  obtain  new  legislation." 

For  his  Ph.  D.  thesis.  Dr.  Irwin  wrote  "The 
Felon,"  a  book  about  prison  life.  In  1968  he 
started  the  Rebound  program  for  convicts 
at  San  Francisco  State  College.  Rebound 
offers  an  alternative  life  style  to  former  cons. 

Dr.  Irwin  stresses  that  higher  education  is 
not  a  cure,  but  simply  another  path  for  the 
former  criminal.  Since  1968,  31  prisoners 
have  been  accepted  for  the  program.  Of  these, 
only  four  have  left  before  completing  the 
first  semester. 

When  asked  if  there  was  anything  positive 
about  a  prison  experience.  Dr.  Irwin  an- 
swered: "There  were  plenty  of  books  In  the 
Soledad  library." 


FAMILY  PLANNING  PROJECTS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  long  been  in  favor  of 
spiiming  off  operating  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  other 
executive  departments,  leaving  OEO  as 
merely  a  poverty  research  and  evaluation 
organization.  This  spinoff  concept  causes 
considerable  concern  In  the  Congress  and 
In  the  Nation  at  large  insofar  as  it  aban- 
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dons  the  concept  of  an  active  advocacy 
agency  for  the  poor  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  fear  that 
other  executive  agencies  will  not  operate 
transferred  programs  with  the  same  at- 
titudes, expectations,  and  guidelines  de- 
veloped by  OEO  in  the  1960's.  For  exam- 
pie,  OEO's  family  planning  projects,  ini- 
tiated as  a  result  of  an  amendment  which 
I  sponsored  to  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Act  in  1966,  are  t>eing  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  OEO  has  operated  its  programs 
with  a  unique  degree  of  citizen  partici- 
pation which  may  disappear  imder  HEW 
administration.  However,  the  following 
memorandum  of  understanding  between 
OEO  and  HEW,  listing  the  projects  to  be 
transferred,  acknowledges  all  the  major 
goals  for  family  planning  service  delivery 
championed  by  OEO.  It  gives  me  some 
reas(m  to  hope  that  these  projects  will 
continue  to  be  successfully  implemented 
under  HEW  administration,  but  HEW's 
performance  in  the  coming  months  will 
be  the  real  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
spinoff  concept. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding 
follows: 

FAMn,T  Planning  Projects 

MEMOBANDT7II    OP   TrNDEBSTANDINO 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Director")  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary") ,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  by  the  Secretary  of  authority  and 
responsibility  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  the  Administration  of  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  assistance  to  se- 
lected family  planning  projects  now  assisted 
by  the  Director  under  Sections  223(a)  and 
222(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  hereby  agree  as  follows: 

/.  Policies 
The  goals  of  OEO  family  planning  projects 
will  be  furthered  by  HEW  in  Its  administra- 
tion of  grant  programs  for  the  support  of 
the  transferred  projects.  These  goals,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  concepts  of  OEO  program 
guidelines,  will  be  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
grams designed  to: 

(a)  Aid  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
comprehensive  family  planning  Information 
and  services  focused  upon  the  needs  of  the 
urban  and  rural  ix>or,  particularly  In  areas  of 
marked  inadequacies  of  such  health  serv- 
ices for  the  poor. 

(b)  Continue  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
family  planning  information  and  services  to 
the  low  income  residents  of  the  target  area 
of  the  transferred  project.  Priority,  however, 
will  l>e  given  to  those  residents  whose  family 
Income  falls  within  the  OEO  Poverty  Index. 

(c)  Ensure  the  active  meaningful  involve- 
ment of  the  consumers  of  health  care,  in- 
cluding full  participation  of  low-Income  per- 
sons eligible  to  receive  services,  and  the  com- 
munity in  implementing  the  program  of  the 
transferred  projects  as  described  in  Section 
VI(d). 

(d)  Continue  to  maintain  as  an  Integral 
part  of  Its  operation  an  outreach  program 
which  wlU  assign  top  priority  to  providing 
outreach  services  to  those  persons  whose  an- 
nual income  falls  below  the  OEO  Poverty 
Index. 

(e)  Employ  low-Income  residents  of  the 
target  area  In  paraprofessional  and  clerical 
positions,  and  administrative  positions  when- 
ever feasible. 

(f)  Maintain  a  training  program  in  which 
low-Income  residents  of  the  target  area  re- 
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celve  training  which  will  enaUe  them  to 
occupy  positions  with  built-in  upward  mo- 
bility either  within  the  project  or  In  another 
position  In  the  health  care  field. 

//.  AvailaXMity  of  funds 
The   Secretary  will   provide   assistance  to 
each   of   the   projects   selected   for   transfer 
from  funds  made  available  to  him  for  this 
pvirpose. 

///.  Selection  of  projects 

(a)  The  selection  of  projects  for  which 
responsibility  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  Sec- 
retary (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "se- 
lected projects'')  wiU  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria  and 
priorities,  provided  that  the  total  of  the 
grants  required  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  for  the  supptMt  of  the  se- 
lected projects  may  not  exceed  $10  million: 

(1)  Grant  programs  of  $1,000,000  or  more 
which  are  at  the  time  jointly  funded  by 
OEO  and  HEW  and  whose  program  has  been 
in  operation  at  least  two  years. 

(2)  Other  programa  which  are  presently 
jointly  funded  by  OEO  and  HEW  and  pro- 
grams presently  funded  by  OEX)  which  op- 
erate  in  the  same  geographic  area  as  HEW 
funded  programs. 

(3)  Projects  whose  program  has  been  de- 
veloped for  a  large  metropolitan  area  or  state 
and  which  contains  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism for  planning,  funding  and /or  operating 
famUy  planning  projects  in  that  area. 

(4)  OEO-funded  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  whose  major  demonstration 
features  have  already  been  achieved. 

(6)  Small  projects  m  those  geographic 
areas  in  which  HEW  places  high  priority 
for  expansion  of  services. 

(6)  OEO-funded  Planned  Parenthood  af- 
filiates. 

(7)  Projects  funded  to  and  administered 
by  community  action  agencies. 

(b)  Selection  will  be  made  no  later  than 
March  16  and  the  projects  selected  for  trans- 
fer notified  by  April  16.  1971. 

IV.  Transfer  date 

(a)  The  effective  date  of  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  selected  projects  shall  be 
the  day  after  the  end  of  the  current  or  ad- 
Justed  program  year.  In  accordance  with 
provision  of  paragraph  (b)  all  transfer  dates 
shall  be  between  August  1,  1971  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  subject  to  the  availabUity  of 
funds  for  the  projects  to  be  transferred. 

(b)  Projects  whose  current  program  year 
and  date  is  between  March  15  and  June  30, 
shall  have  that  program  year  end  date  ex- 
tended six  months;  those  whose  current  pro- 
gram year  end  date  is  between  July  1,  1971 
and  July  30,  1971,  shall  have  that  program 
year  end  date  adjusted  to  July  31,  1971;  and 
those  whose  current  program  year  end  date 
is  between  January  1,  1972  and  June  30,  1972, 
shall  have  that  program  year  end  date  ad- 
justed to  December  31, 1971. 

V.  ResponsibUities  during  transfer  period — 
JIfarch  IS-December  31.  1971 

(a)  Within  15  days  after  the  selection  of 
a  project  for  transfer  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion ni(B) ,  the  Director  will  notify  the  proj- 
ect grantee,  the  delegate  agencies,  and  the 
policy  advisory  committee  of  the  planned 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  such  project. 
Upton  the  issuance  of  such  notice,  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to 
the  project  and  to  all  records  relating  to  It. 

(b)  The  Director  ahall  make  the  adjust- 
ments in  program  years  of  projects  set  forth 
in  Section  IV(b). 

(c)  All  project  grantees  selected  for  trans- 
fer that  seek  continued  funding  after  the 
transfer  date  shall  apply  to  HEW  In  accord- 
ance with  HEW  procedures.  At  the  Secre- 
tary's request,  the  Director  will  assist  In  the 
review  of  the  applications. 
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(d)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of 
a  project,  the  Director  wlU  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  all  OEO  project  files,  correspond- 
ence files,  and  aU  other  records  and  materials 
relating  to  the  project. 

VI.  Post-transfer  responsibilities 

(a)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  will  make  available  to  the  trans- 
ferred projects  and  to  the  Secretary  technical 
assistance  resources  which  OEO  makes  avail- 
able to  family  planning  projects  which  are 
supported  by  OEO  grants  and  contracts. 

(b)  A  cooperative  program  for  the  ap- 
praisal and  evaluation  of  the  transferred 
projects  will  be  developed  by  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary. 

(c)  HEW  will  ensure  that  any  changes  it 
approves  in  the  size  of  the  target  area  of  the 
transferred  projects  or  in  eligibility  criteria 
for  services  which  are  within  Its  authorities 
will  not  be  made  in  a  manner  which  results 
in  exclusion  from  services  of  previously  eli- 
gible individuals  or  in  a  reduction  in  the 
range  and  nature  of  services  provided  to  such 
Individuals. 

(d)  HEW  wUl  continue  to  require  each 
transferred  project  to  ensure  the  active 
meaningful  Involvement  of  the  low-income 
consumers  of  health  care  In  Implementing 
the  program  of  the  transferred  projects  and 
to  maintain  em  organizational  structure  in 
which  either : 

( 1 )  The  governing  board  of  the  grantee  or 
delegate  agency  administering  the  trans- 
ferred project  is  structured  so  that  at  least 
one-third  of  Its  members  are  low-income 
persons  eligible  to  receive  services  from  the 
project  and  at  least  one-half  of  its  members 
are  either  low-income  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  or  are  representatives  of  com- 
munity groups,  such  as  social  service  organi- 
zations and  labor  or  business  organizations; 
or 

(2)  A  family  planning  council  is  estab- 
lished which  acts  as  a  policy  advisory  board 
to  the  administrative  agency  and  is  struc- 
tured so  that  at  least  51%  of  it  members 
are  low-income  persons  eligible  to  receive 
OEO  health  services.  The  neighborhood  resi- 
dents selected  for  the  governing  board  and 
health  council  shall  be  democratically  se- 
lected and  their  terms  normally  shall  not 
exceed  two  years.  The  famUy  planning  coun- 
cil shall  participate  in  such  activities  as  the 
development  and  review  of  applications  for 
federal  funds,  the  establishment  of  program 
priorities,  the  selection  of  project  director, 
the  location  and  hours  of  the  project's  serv- 
ices, the  development  of  employment  policies 
and  selection  criteria  for  staff  personnel,  the 
selection  of  neighborhood  residents  as  train- 
ees, the  evaluation  of  suggestions  and  com- 
plaints from  neighlxH'hood  residents,  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  Increasing  neigh- 
borhood participation,  the  recruitment  of 
volunteers,  the  strengthening  of  relation- 
ships with  other  oom.munity  groups,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  project  Implemen- 
tation and  improvement. 

(e)  (1)  No  personnel  of  transferred  projects 
shall  be  discharged  solely  because  of  the 
transfer.  If  personnel  changes  become  neces- 
sary preference  shall  be  given  to  the  em- 
ployment of  low-income  Individuals  in  out- 
reach, clerical,  and  other  paraprofessional 
jobs. 

2.  In  Instances  where  a  transferred  project 
Is  to  merge  with  a  program  presently  funded 
by  HEW, 

(1)  Employment  priority  will  be  given  to 
low-income  Individuals  presently  employed 
by  both  projects. 

(ii)  HEW  shall  not  without  first  consult- 
ing with  and  soliciting  the  views  of  OBO 
approve  any  discharge  of  an  employee  of  the 
OEO  funded  project. 

(ill)  In  general  the  merged  project  shall 
continue  to  employ  all  Individuals  employed 
by  the  OEO  funded  project  If  their  per- 
formance has  been  satisfactory  and  If  the 
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]ob  poaMlon  ocmttnues  to  exist  In  the  merged 
project. 

(Iv)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, separations  by  reductions  In  force 
will  be  based  on  length  of  service  with  the 
Federally  supported  project. 

(f)  HEW  will  provide  the  grantee  and  dele- 
gate agency  with  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
porttinlty  fo»  a  full  and  fair  hearing  prior 
to  terminating  assistance  (or  cause  and  with 
reasonable  notice  and  oppc«aunlty  to  show 
cause  prior  to  refusing  to  provide  continued 
financial  assistance  to  any  transferred  proj- 
ect. 

(g)  For  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
transfer  date.  HEW  will  not  approve  the 
transfer  of  a  project  grant  from  a  grantee  or 
delegate  agency  which  presently  receives  as- 
sistance to  operate  the  transferred  project  to 
another  grantee  or  delegate  agency  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Director  unless: 

( 1 )  Such  grantee  or  delegate  agency  agrees 
to  such  transfer,  or 

(2)  Assistance  is  terminated  for  cause  after 
reasonaMe  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  fair  bearing  in  accordance  with  pcu-a- 
graph  (f)  of  this  Section. 
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(h)  The  stair  of  the  OBO.  Office  of  Health 
Affairs,  wlU  work  with  HEW  staff  in  facili- 
tating the  administration  of  grants  to  sup- 
port the  transfer  projects. 

(1)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer 
of  a  project,  the  Secretary  will,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein,  succeed  to  all 
functions,  responsibilities,  and  authorities 
which  the  Director  may  have  with  respect  to 
the  project  pursuant  to  any  grant  or  agree- 
ment related  thereto. 

Dated  AprU  29. 1971. 

Elliot  RicBiumsoN, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

PBANK   CAKLT7CCI, 

Director,  Office  of  EcoTiomic  Opportunity. 

List  or  FAj<n.T  Planning  Pbojects 
To  Be  TBANSFExaso 
The   following   Family   Planning   Projects 
have  been  selected  for  transfer  in  accordance 
with  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of 
April  29.  1971  between  the  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  each 

END  OF  PIKXSRAM  YEAR 


July  21,  1971 


project  is  the  day  after  the  end  of  its  cur- 
rent or  adjusted  program  year  as  shown. 
Date:  AprU  29,  1971. 

Elliot   Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Frank  Carlucci, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity. 

AMBNDltENT   TO    MEMORANDUM    OF 

Unoesstanoinc 

concerning     FAMILT     planning     PROJECTS 

Section  III  Paragraph  (b)  of  the  OEO- 
HEW  Memorandum  of  Understanding  relat- 
ing to  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain family  planning  projects  from  OEO  to 
HEW  Is  hereby  amended  to  state : 

(b)   Selection  wUl  be  made  no  later  than 
May   1,   1971   and   the  projects  selected   for 
transfer  notified  by  May  15,  1971. 
Date:  AprU  29,  1971. 

Frank  Carlucci, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
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5  S!?^i?S* Umled  Community  Action  Program.  Inc .  OdI    31  1971 

14         Pidwr.okia Hortheast  Community  Acimn  Agency,  Inc i:::::::::::::::::"::::::::""'.""" "  sTptsawl 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


SepL  30, 1971 

Dm::  3i,  i97i' 

Dee: '31,1971' 
Sapl  30, 1971 


OcL  31,1971 
Dec.  31.1971 
Oct   31,1971 


146,000 

28,387 

40,000 

16.470 

299.307 

49,500 

95.000 

74.200 

75,000 

75,000 

87,000 

49,(00 

164,000 

938,000 

28,800 

67,500 

100,000 

750,000 

996,502 

65,403 

27,500 

38,371 

48.914 

96.000 

51,949 

37,234 

31,3(0 

150,000 

52,000 

162,892 

108,080 

99,000 

47,(94 

77,200 

33,000 

24,99( 

(5^501 

23,000 

20,529 

19,000 

43,270 

37,500 

5.00( 

114, 09( 

739.  (5( 

112.000 

171.000 

40.000 

75.000 

16.000 

27,000 

51,000 

176.000 

55,155 

197.  785 

424.  706 

239,829 

40,000 

519. 121 

3,515 

23, 172 

29,708 

14,739 

31,097 

12.809 

72.460 

84.850 

3,636 

50,722 

114,686 

38.378 
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END  OF  PROGRAM  YEAR— Continued 


Grant  nsnfeer    City 


GianlM 


3riciaal 


6008  Tishomingo,  Okia Indian  Nations  Community  Action.  Inc Jan.  31.1972 

8054'  New  Orleans,  La Total  Community  Action.  Inc Dec.  31, 1971 

MOl  St  Louis,  Mo Human  Development  Corp _  Nov.  30. 1971 

0884  Oes  Moines,  Iowa Greater  Opportunities,  Inc July  31,1971 

6081  Topeks,  Kans Kansas  State  Economic June  30,1971 


Total. 
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AdjMled 

Estimated 
aawuot 

Dec.  31. 1971 

106.924 
863.916 

"'bee  3i;  1971' 

121,  712 
27.276 
56.059 

10,000,000 


I  OEO  funding  through  Family  Planning  Division,  Office  of  Health  Affairs,  others  through  OEO  regional  offices. 


THE  BIG  PUSH  IS  ON 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  the  distinguished  journalist, 
Allan  Brownfeld,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1971,  issue  of  Private  Practice 
magazine. 

In  view  of  current  proposals  in  Con- 
gress for  sweeping  new  legislation,  I  feel 
Mr.  Brownfeld's  discussion  of  the  pitfalls 
of  nationalized  medicine  is  particularly 
apropos. 

TTie  text  follows: 

The  Big  Push  Is  On 
(By  Allan  Brownfeld) 

If  there  has  been  any  doubt  that  the  effort 
to  achieve  national  health  insurance  In  the 
19708  Is  one  of  the  major  political  Issues  to 
be  decided  In  the  public  arena,  the  publica- 
tion of  Don't  Get  Sick  In  America  by  Daniel 
Schorr,  with  a  foreword  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  eliminates  such  misgivings.  In  a 
sense,  this  volume,  based  on  a  two-part  CBS 
television  broadcast.  Is  one  of  the  opening 
g^uns  In  the  campaign. 

"America,"  writes  Senator  Kennedy  "Is  an 
also-ran  In  the  delivery  of  health  care  to 
people.  In  areas  like  Infant  mortality  .  .  . 
America  lags  far  behind  almost  every  nation 
In  Western  Europe." 

If  a  premise  Is  Incorrect,  then  everything 
following  from  It,  although  logical  within  a 
dosed  system  of  reasoning,  wUl  be  wrong. 
This  Is  the  case  with  Senator  Kennedy's 
analysis,  and  It  appears  on  the  book's  very 
first  page. 

Virtually  every  critic  who  states  that 
American  medical  care  is  Inferior  to  that  of 
the  countries  which  practice  socialized  medi- 
cine in  Western  Europe  use  as  their  basis 
the  comparison  of  infant  mortality  rates,  as 
did  Senator  Kennedy.  The  statistics  which 
are  used  as  the  basis  for  this  charge  come 
from  the  World  Health  Organization,  al- 
though neither  Mr.  Schorr  nor  Senator  Ken- 
nedy felt  the  need  even  to  quote  such  statis- 
tics. Somehow,  they  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
validity  of  the  charge  was  self-evident. 

The  charge,  upon  more  careful  examina- 
tion, turns  out  to  be  completely  inaccurate. 

Statistical  methods  of  recording  infant 
mortality  are  not  uniform  even  within  the 
United  States.  There  Is  even  more  disparity 
between  reporting  methods  in  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  In  many  countries, 
for  example,  infant  birth  and  death  reports 
are  the  responslbUlty  of  the  parents  and 
there  Is  no  compulsion  for  them  to  report. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  attending  physician  is  responsible  for 
certifying  births  and  deaths.  In  Sweden, 
which  Is  close  to  the  top  of  the  WHO  table, 
birth  reports  are  not  required  untu  five  years 
after  the  event  and  many  neonatal  and  pre- 


natal deaths  are  probably  never  reported.  In 
addition,  while  one  country  would  con- 
sider a  seven-month  fetus  a  "viable"  Infant 
and  its  death  part  of  the  Infant  mortality 
rate,  another  country  would  not.  There  are 
major  variations  in  the  weight  required  for 
designation  as  a  viable  newborn,  and  such  a 
difference  clearly  makes  a  significant  alter- 
ation In  the  percentage  of  statistical  arrivals. 
And  those  countries  which  have  legalized 
at>ortlons  would,  of  course,  have  lower  Infant 
mortality  rates  than  a  society  In  which  abor- 
tions are  generally  lUegal. 

It  Is  clear  that  such  a  comparison  of  In- 
fant mortality  rates  has  little  to  do  with  the 
relative  merits  of  a  country's  medical  care 
delivery  system. 

But  Senator  Kennedy  is  not  asking  about 
the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  private  practice  and  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  socialized  medicine.  He  has 
already  determined  that  our  system  Is  in- 
ferior and.  as  the  sponsor  of  National  Health 
Insurance  legislation,  he  Is  searching  for 
ways  to  "revolutionize"  American  medicine. 
He  understands,  however,  that  the  Insurance 
system  he  is  proposing  is  not  really  the 
"answer."  The  real  answer,  he  says,  is  an  end 
to  the  private  practice  of  medicine:  national 
health  Insurance  is  only  valuable  as  a  means 
to  achieve  that  end. 

In  the  Senator's  own  words :  "We  must  use 
the  financing  mechanism  to  create  strong 
new  Incentives  for  reorganization  and  de- 
livery of  health  care.  Thomas  Paine,  declared 
at  the  founding  of  our  American  Republic, 
echoing  the  words  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
'Give  us  a  lever  and  we  shall  move  the 
world.'  I  say,  give  via  the  lever  of  national 
health  insurance,  and  together  we  shall  move 
the  medical  world  and  achieve  the  reforms 
that  are  so  desperately  needed  .  .  .  only 
the  catalyst  of  national  health  Insurance 
will  be  able  to  produce  the  sort  of  basic  rev- 
olution that  Is  needed." 

In  bis  text,  Schorr  notes  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  now  spending  919  billion 
a  year  on  health — more  than  the  whole  coun- 
try spent  15  years  ago.  The  government's 
share  of  the  national  health  budget  rose 
from  25  to  37  percent  In  three  years.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  are  costing  the  Federal 
Treasury  814  bUllon  a  year,  double  the  ex- 
pected figure,  and  could  easUy  reach  $20  bil- 
lion by  1957.  Yet.  the  author  somehow  be- 
lieves total  government  control  would  cost 
less. 

While  this  volume  presents  brief  bits  of 
material  which  would  challenge  its  major 
thesis  concerning  the  negative  aspects  of 
American  medical  care,  both  with  regard  to 
quality  and  cost,  such  lnfc«'matlon  does  lit- 
tle to  blunt  the  attack. 

Dr.  Gerald  Dorman,  then  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  is  quoted,  for 
example,  as  saying  the  following: 

"There  were  many  times  when  we  used  to 
care  for  our  older  patients  at  a  lower  fee,  or 
free.  The  government  said  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  free  medicine.  Everybody  must 
be  paid  for  It.  And  we  have  doctors,  not 
only  under  Medicare  but  also  In  Medicaid, 
who  have  made  a  large  income  because  they 
are  working  with  the  people  who  are  p<^r. 


who  come  under  these  programs  of  govern- 
ment care.  We  have  one  doctor  out  in  Oak- 
land, California,  for  instance,  who  made  over 
(100,000.  That  was  checked  over,  and  It  was 
found  that  he  earned  it  .  .  .  There's  another 
doctor  up  in  Hartford  who  made  over  $35,000, 
and  the  government  down  in  Washington 
said  that  anyone  over  $25,000  should  be  in- 
vestigated. He  says  'Let  them  come  in  and 
look  at  me,'  because  his  practice  Is  in  the 
poor  area." 

Describing  the  manner  in  which  govern- 
ment involvement  in  medicine  has  increased, 
rather  than  decreased,  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  Dr.  Dorman  noted  that  "...  in  the 
old  days  before  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  these 
people  would  have  been  treated  free  or  for 
a  minimal  fee.  We've  had  people  up  in  Har- 
lem who  were  treated  for  a  fifty-cent  office 
fee.  which  seems  incredible  .  .  .  But  these 
things  have  changed.  We  want  to  see  the 
poor  treated  as  anybody  else  in  the  country, 
as  private  patients,  so  that  they  can  get  the 
best  possible  care." 

Mr.  Schorr,  while  presenting  views  such 
as  those  held  by  Dr.  Dorman,  quickly  by- 
passes them  and  advances  to  his  own  posi- 
tion which,  simply  put.  holds  that  what  Dr. 
Dorman  says  Is  true  only  so  long  as  govern- 
ment helps  to  finance  patients  within  the 
private  practice  system.  Then.  It  is  true,  that 
government  involvement  Increases  costs.  But 
If  government  controlled  the  whole  system 
and  set  the  fees,  he  argues,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. 

What  this  book  calls  for  is  not  govern- 
ment aid  to  assist  the  poor  with  their  medi- 
cal bills,  but  a  government-controlled  sys- 
tem of  medicine.  How  Mr.  Schorr  thinks  this 
will  be  less  expensive  is  difficult  to  say.  for 
our  experience  with  government  bureauc- 
racy In  other  areas,  such  as  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  agriculture,  shows  mounting  rather 
than  decreasing  costs,  and  gross  inefficiency. 
Conveniently,  he  does  not  even  atten^it  to 
confront  the  Issue. 

The  Utle  of  the  book,  i>on't  Get  Sick  In 
America,  derives  irom  the  case  of  a  Dutch 
emigre  in  this  country  who,  faced  with  a 
kidney  ailment,  returned  to  take  advantage 
of  the  socialized  medical  system  In  his  own 
country.  The  author.  In  his  chapter  "How 
They  Do  It  Over  There,"  extolls  the  virtues 
of  nationalized  medicine  in  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  France.  He  admits 
that  In  England,  under  socialized  medicine. 
"Getting  into  the  hospital  is  sometimes  dif- 
flciUt  since  admission  Is  based  on  a  waiting 
list.  It  may  take  a  week  or  two  in  fairly 
urgent  cases,  up  to  a  year  for  elective  sur- 
gery. At  any  given  time  a  nationwide  wait- 
ing list  of  half  a  million  is  not  unconunon," 
but  he  still  concludes  that  "few  of  the  doc- 
tors who  agitate  for  Improvements  In  the 
system  and  even  fewer  patients  would  today 
want  to  replace  that  system." 

Mr.  Schorr  quotes  from  an  Important  series 
of  articles  comparing  American  and  European 
medical  systems  which  appeared  in  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  written  by  Donald 
Drake.  "The  conclusion  of  the  series  would 
be  a  surprise  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Schorr's 
book.  Drake  wrote: 

"None  of  the  European  systems  studied  of- 
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fered  substantial  Incentives  to  doctors  to  do 
a  superior  Job.  In  England  It  Is  traditional 
for  a  British  GP  to  swiftly  send  a  patient  off 
to  the  hospital  if  his  care  requires  anything 
more  than  superficial  treatment.  In  Sweden 
and  Germany,  patients  are  kept  in  expensive 
hospital  beds  for  excessively  long  periods — 
more  than  twice  the  VS.  average — simply  be- 
cause there  Is  no  need  to  move  them  out  and 
tradition  says  this  la  how  it  should  be  done. 
British  hospital  doctors  are  reluctant  to  dis- 
charge patients  because  they  are  afraid  the 
overworked  OP  is  not  up  to  the  task  of  han- 
dling post-hoepital  care." 

Throughout  the  book,  Mr.  Schorr  cites 
"authorities,"  but  they  are  frequently  the 
same  ones,  and  they  tend  to  agree  with  his 
own  view  that  American  medicine  needs  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  government  as  rapidly 
as  poeslble. 

In  truth,  socialized  medical  systems  are 
far  from  ideal.  Sweden  provides  a  case  in 
point.  Schorr  notes  that  "Individuals  have  a 
free  choice  among  doctors,  and  all  doctors 
participate  in  the  program."  He  says  little 
more,  and  the  reason  is  that  anything  more 
would  disprove  his  own  case.  Today  there  is 
hardly  a  single  hospital  in  Sweden  where 
there  are  not  long  waiting  lists  for  all  kinds 
of  hospital  care.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Stockholm  alone  there  are  more  than  4,000 
persona  waiting  to  enter  hospiUls,  1,800  for 
operations.  In  some  cases,  waiting  periods 
for  minor  operations  may  be  more  than  half 
a  year. 

The  same  situation  exists  not  only  for  sur- 
gery, bu*;  for  Internal  medicine,  out-patient 
clinics,  neutrologlcal  sections,  and  various 
specialization  clinics.  The  situation  is  worse 
In  state-admlnlstered  mental  hospitals  where 
there  were  800  patients  waiting  for  entrance 
In  1964.  a  situation  which  has  since  become 
even  more  critical.  Extended-care  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  for  the  aged  are  desper- 
ately understaffed  and  overcrowded.  In  some 
cases  there  are  waiting  lists  numbering  2,- 
000  persons. 

The  reader  Is  told  that  socialized  medicine 
wotild  lower  hospital  costs  and  Schorr  uses 
the  European  systems  as  his  example.  But 
he  fails  to  tell  his  readers  the  financial  state 
of  Prance's  system.  The  cradle- to-grave  sys- 
tem of  social  security  started  in  its  present 
form  in  Prance  Just  after  World  War  n.  The 
system  runs  three  funds,  one  to  cover  health 
costs,  one  for  old  age  pensions,  and  one 
for  family  allowances.  The  health  fund  will 
run  a  deficit  of  tl65  million  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  experts  of  the  Government  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  deficit  will  rise  to  $1.8 
bUUon  In  1975  if  left  unchecked. 

This  volume  is  a  poUtlcal  tract,  filled  with 
slogans,  attacking  the  American  system  of 
health  care  and  hailing  that  of  Europe,  with- 
out ever  presenting  the  facts,  figures,  and 
statistics  which  tell  a  far  different  story. 
In  an  i^jpendlx,  the  authw  does  present  sev- 
eral views  contrary  to  the  CBS  television 
series  he  directed.  One  came  from  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Plshbein  who  stated:  "While  there  are 
slum  aretM  with  only  one  or  two  doctors  to 
care  for  many  thousands  of  people,  at  close 
hand  are  the  medical  services  of  such  giant 
hosplUls  as  Johns  Hopkins.  New  York  Hos- 
plUl,  Massachusetts  General,  Billings  Hos. 
pital,  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  and  literally 
a  thousand  others.  The  people  who  use  these 
outpatient  services  know  about  them.  Un- 
fortunately, some  either  are  unaware  of  their 
availability  or,  through  apathy,  never  reach 
them.  But  the  Inclusion  of  this  kind  of 
information  in  the  CBS  preeentation  would 
have  defeated  the  sensational  approach." 

What  Dr.  FIshbein  was  really  commenting 
upon  was  the  tendency  of  Schorr  to  blame 
the  system  of  prtTate  medical  practice  for 
slums,  environmental  decay,  poor  diets,  al- 
coholism, narcotics  addiction,  and  other 
problems  inherent  In  a  mass,  urban,  in- 
dustrialized society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  may  be  true  that  In  order  to  have  a 
tnily  healthy  society,  aU  of  these  problems 
must  be  dealt  with,  but  to  attack  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  for  such  difficulties 
Is  much  like  condemning  policemen  because 
there  Is  crime.  Doctors  as  doctors  cannot  and 
should  not  be  participants  in  the  political 
process,  where  the  problems  of  urban  living 
and  rural  poverty  must  be  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed. Their  mission  Is  to  cure  sick  people 
and  assist  those  who  are  not  sick  to  remain 
healthy.  The  discussion  of  poverty,  slums,  and 
the  environment  were  interesting  indeed  on 
Schorr's  CBS  television  special,  but  bear  lit- 
tle relationship  to  doctors  and  medicine. 

The  Informed  reader  looks  in  vain  In 
Schorr's  book  for  objective  assessments  such 
as  that  of  the  British  Health  System  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Jewkes.  who  served  on  Britain's 
Royal  Commission  on  Remuneration  of  Doc- 
tors and  Dentists.  That  Commission  con- 
cluded that  "The  average  American  now  has 
more  medical  services  than  the  average  Briton 
and  the  gap  between  the  two  has  been  wid- 
ening" since  Britain's  adoption  of  socialized 
medicine. 

If  this  volume  Is  the  major  ammunition  in 
the  camp  of  those  who  urge  a  "revolution" 
in  o\ir  system  of  private  medical  care,  the 
ammunition  is  faulty  and  weak. 

Senator  Kennedy  clearly  intends  to  use 
this  issue  as  one  of  his  major  arguing  points 
for  the  1972  Democratic  Presidential  nom- 
ination. CBS  and  Daniel  Schorr  have  pro- 
vided him  with  a  slick  vehicle  through  which 
to  advance  this  campaign  and,  unless  those 
who  know  better  make  the  real  facts  clear, 
its  chances  for  success  are  becoming  danger- 
ously better  all  the  time. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE  EQUAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTONTTY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  commimlcations 
and  inquiries  that  have  come  to  me  con- 
cerning HJl.  9247  and  HJl.  1746,  pro- 
posals aimed  at  ending  Job  discrimina- 
tion. I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  have  aame 
clarification  of  this  important  issue. 

HJl.  1746  is  a  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
HJl.  9247  Is  a  bill  which  our  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  I  will 
offer  as  a  substitute  to  HJl.  1746.  The 
Rules  Committee  on  July  14  approved  a 
3 -hour  open  rule  for  consideration  of 
HJl.  1746,  making  HJl.  9247  in  order  as 
a  substitute.  Indications  are  that  the 
question  may  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor  any  time  after  July  25. 

In  the  way  of  background,  with  the 
intent  of  bringing  about  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  based  upon  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
The  same  statute  created  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to 
help  those  people  who  believe  they  have 
been  denied  employment,  promotion, 
union  membership  or  other  Job-related 
opportunity  for  any  of  these  reasons.  As 
prescribed  by  law.  the  Job  of  the  EEOC 
is  limited  to  investigation,  mediation, 
and  conciliation.  With  this  authority,  the 


EEOC  has  made  some  progress  in  attain- 
ing the  goal  implicit  in  its  name.  Pew, 
however,  would  argue  that  sufficient 
progress  has  been — or  can  be — made  un- 
der existing  law.  Thus,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  both  H.R.  1748  and  H.R.  9247  is  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  enforce- 
ment authority. 

Beyond  that  point,  however,  the  two 
bills  part  company.  In  its  simplest  form, 
the  issue  is:  Should  the  Commission  be 
empowered  to  take  its  discrimination 
cases  into  Federal  courts  as  we  recom- 
mend in  H.R.  9247,  or  should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
as  recommended  in  H.R.  1746? 

We  are  convinced  the  stability,  ex- 
pedition, and  protection  afforded  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  alike  in  the  Judicial 
approach  are  preferable  to  providing  a 
Federal  agency  with  authority  to  act  as 
investigator,  prosecutor,  and  Judge.  A 
separation  of  powers  is  inherent  to  our 
system  of  Justice;  it  assures  due  process 
of  law. 

By  combining  cease  and  desist  powers 
with  authority  to  issue  back  pay  and  af- 
firmative action  orders,  as  HJl.  1746 
would  do,  the  EEOC  would  be  trans- 
formed into  a  quasi- judicial  bo^.  A 
quasi-Judicial  body  may  be  appropriate 
when  competing  interests  are  involved, 
but  we  do  not  believe  discrimination  oc- 
cupies the  status  of  an  "interest"  under 
our  system.  It  is  an  injustice  which 
should  be  eliminated  in  as  quick  and  ef- 
ficient a  manner  as  possible.  A  look  at 
the  record  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Judicial  enforcement  is  more  expeditious 
than  administrative  enforcement.  It 
seems  more  sensible  to  us  to  proceed  in 
the  fonmi  offered  by  judicial  enforce- 
ment. There,  not  only  can  preliminary 
relief  be  made  available  at  the  outset; 
but  also,  if  circumstances  warrant,  fur- 
ther reUef  can  be  obtained  as  the  case 
proceeds,  with  permanent  relief  em- 
bodied in  a  self-enforcing  decree  Issu- 
ing at  the  culmination  of  trial. 

Another  significant  difference  between 
the  committee  bill  and  our  substitute  is 
that  the  former  would  extend  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  EEOC  to  employment  in 
State  and  local  governments.  While  we 
by  no  means  hold  that  these  units  of 
government  are  innocent  of  discrimina- 
tion, we  question  whether  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agency,  armed  with  cease- 
and-desist  power  as  proposed  in  HJl. 
1746.  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  its 
powers  within  their  realm  of  activity. 
Importantly,  such  an  extension  of  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  would  rep- 
resent an  unprecedented  Interposition  of 
a  Federal  administrative  agency  into  the 
internal  administration  of  State  and 
local  government. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  issues  be- 
tween HJl.  1746  and  HJl.  9247.  There 
are  others.  So  that  you  may  examine  all 
of  them,  a  comparison  of  the  two  bills 
and  existing  law  follows,  as  does  a  sum- 
mary of  HJl.  9247.  Additionally,  you 
may  wish  to  refer  to  the  separate  views, 
page  69,  and  the  minority  views,  pages 
58  to  67,  of  House  Report  92-238.  And.  of 
course,  either  of  us  would  welcome  an 
opportimity  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have: 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  LAW,  H.R.  1746,  AND  H.R.  9247 
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PiMMrtltW 


H.R.  1746 


H.R.  9247 


Number  of  employees. 


Employees  of  SUte  end  k>cil  nvernment 

Federal  and  District  o(  Columbia  employees. 


Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
Aulhorlty  el  EEOC 


Impteycis  of  25  or  more;  unions  with  25  or    Ist  ystr,  same  as  present  taw;  after  that  t  or    No  chanfe  in  present  law. 
■sfs  nenben.  more. 

Not  covered Covered Not  covered. 

do Transfers    Civil    Service    Commissian    au-  Do. 

tiwrity  in  discriminatioa  cases  to  EEOC. 
do Transferred  from  Department  of  Labor  to  Do. 

EEOC. 


Limited  to  persuasion,  conference,  and  con- 
ciliation. 


Extended  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders, 
which  can  require  payment  of  back  pay  and 
affirmative  action.  Enforceable  by  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals. 


Filing  e(  ehartes 

Service  of  charie  to  respondeat. 
Who  may  filechar|e 


Increases  time  limitations  to 
days  respectively. 


Charee  must  be  filed  within  90  days  of  alleged 
unlawful  act  or  if  a  State  or  local  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Agency  is  involved  within 
ilOdays. 

Any  time  within  above  limits Same  as  present  law 


Class  Klien.. 


Ewlusive  remedy. 


Person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  must  file 
charge  in  writing  under  oath.  Commissioner 
inay  also  file  where  has  reason  to  believe 
viotation  has  occurred. 

By  administrative  decisions  and  Federal 
court  cases,  it  has  become  the  practice  to 
establish  that  every  individual  charge  is 
necessarily  a  charge  on  behalf  of  a  class  of 
persons  similarly  aggrieved. 

Employment  discrimination  proceedings  now    No  change 
being  filed  under  title  VII,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
•(  1866  and  other  Uws. 


Charge  may  be  filed  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf 
of  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved.  Com- 
missioner may  file  wiitten  Marge;  no  re- 
quirement of  reasonable  cause. 

No  change  in  present  law 


Extended  to  give  Commission  attorneys  autttor- 
ity  to  hie  suit  in  Federal  district  courts 
which  can  require  temporary  or  permanent 
rehef,  including  bacli  pay  and  affirnutivo 
actiorL  Appealable  to  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
and  Supreme  Court. 
180  and  300  Increases  time  limit  lor  filing  charge  to  180 
days  ol  alleged  unlawful  act 


Charge  must  be  filed  within  5  days  after  fiSng 
with  the  EEOC. 

Charge  must  specify  person  or  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved. 


Psttttn  or  prKlice  litigatir 
Limitations  on  liability 


Deferred  to  the  Attorney  General  lor  Klion. 

May  reach  back  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,luly2  1965. 


Responsibilities   of    the    Attorney 

transferred  to  the  EEOC. 
No  change 


General 


Limits  granting  of  remedies  to  persons  who 
have  filed  or  been  specifically  named  in 
timely  charges. 


Provides  that  charges  fHed  under  title  VII 
shall  be  the  exclusive  Fedeial  remedy  (does 
net  displace  authority  of  the  OFCC  or  the 
Attorney  General's  r^t  to  initiate  pattern 
or  practice  suits). 

No  change  in  present  law. 

Limits  liability  to  2  years  preceding  the  hl.ng 
ol  a  complaint  in  court 


EXPLAMATION  AMD  AXALTSIS  OF  THX  EQUAL 

Emflotmxmt  Oppobtunitt  Act  or  1971 
Title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
makes  it  vinlawful  for  certain  private  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  It 
established  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  administer  the  law  by 
Investigating  charges  and,  when  reasonable 
cause  Is  found,  by  seeking  to  obtain  volun- 
tary compliance. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  EEOC  with  enforcement  powers.  By 
authorizing  the  EEOC  to  take  discrimination 
cases  Into  Federal  District  Courts  and  to  ob- 
tain temporary  or  preliminary  relief,  the  blU 
provides  the  approach  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration during  the  91st  Congress.  This 
proposal,  however,  makes  the  following  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  VII : 

1.  Service  of  Charges. — The  bill  amends 
section  706 (a)  to  require  service  of  charges 
within  a  five-day  period  and  Identification  of 
persons  aggrieved  In  order  that  respondents 
(employers,  employment  agencies,  or  labor 
organlzatlcHis)  wlU  be  speedily  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  charges.  Such  Information 
will  enable  respondents  to  evaluate  the 
charges,  thereby  encouraging  respondents 
and  complainants  to  settle  their  difficulties 
without  waiting  for  EEOC  action.  Ctirrently, 
because  respondents  are  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  charges  while  witnesses  and 
documentary  evidence  are  fresh,  respondents 
who  wish  to  comply  with  the  law  have  no 
opportunity  to  resolve  cases  until  substan- 
tial Uabillty  has  buUt  up.  Private  settle- 
ments of  disputes  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
already  enormous  backlog  facing  the  EEOC. 
Relief  should  be  granted  where  discrimina- 
tion Is  found  to  exist  and  good  cause  Is 
shown  to  merit  such  relief;  but  such  relief 
must  be  applied  within  reasonable  limita- 
tions. 

2.  Exclusive  Remedy. — Section  3(b)  of  the 
bill  adds  a  provision  that  charges  filed  under 
title  VTI  shall  be  t^e  exclusive  federal  rem- 
edy for  persons  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  by 
discriminatory  practices  of  covered  respond- 
ents. This  does  not,  however,  displace  the 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contrmet 
Compliance,  the  Attorney  General's  statti- 
tory  right  to  initiate  "pattern  or  prmctloe" 


litigation,  or  proceedings  under  state  fair 
employment  practice  laws.  With  a  strength- 
ened EEOC  enforcing  title  Vn,  recotirse  to 
other  federal  agencies  and  statutes  won't  be 
necessary.  One  effect  of  this  section  Is  to 
supersede  employment  discrimination  pro- 
ceedings now  being  filed  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  amongst  others.  Additionally, 
the  present  90-day  limit  for  filing  a  charge 
is  extended  to  180  days. 

3.  Temporary  and  Preliminary  Relief. — 
Section  706(f),  as  changed  by  the  bill  makCo 
clear  courts  may  grant  temporary  restrain- 
ing orders  and  other  forms  of  preliminary 
relief  upon  a  showing  that  substantial  and 
Irreparable  injury  to  the  aggrieved  parties 
will  occur  If  such  relief  Is  denied.  Such 
extraordinary  remedies  are  warranted  only 
in  circumstances  which  clearly  establish 
their  necessity  because  such  relief  Is  granted 
before  a  trial  on  the  merits. 

4.  Class  Action. — Through  EEOC  adminis- 
trative decisions  and  federal  court  cases, 
class  actions  have  become  increasingly  more 
common,  by  calling  the  complainant  a  "pri- 
vate attorney  general,"  referring  to  the  stat- 
utory right  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
bring  "pattern  or  practice"  suits  under  title 
VII.  With  a  current  backlog  of  over  35,000 
charges,  the  practice  of  the  Commission  and 
the  courts  to  establish  that  every  individual 
charge  is  necessarily  a  charge  on  behalf  of  a 
class  of  persons  similarly  eiggrieved  prevents 
the  speedy  determination  of  the  individual's 
complaint  and  enormously  complicates  the 
settlement  or  litigation  of  the  basic  charge. 

The  bill  amends  section  706(h)  to  limit 
the  granting  of  remedies  for  past  discrimina- 
tion to  persons  who  have  filed  or  been  speci- 
fically named  In  timely  charges  or  amend- 
ments thereto. 

5.  Limitations  on  LialHlity. — As  Indicated 
In  testimony  before  the  Hotise  General  La- 
bor Subcommittee  by  EEOC  Chairman 
Brown,  remedies  for  discriminatory  acts  may 
reach  back  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
July  3,  1966.  Arguments  that  the  threat  of 
enormous  back  pay  liability  will  encourage 
conciliations  are  simply  attempts  to  coerce 
employers  and  labor  organizations  into  mr- 
rendering  to  the  administrative  process  fun- 
damentt.l  rights  to  a  fair  hearing  and  due 
process    of    law.    Back    pay    awards    should 


measure  compensation,  not  punishment. 
Section  706(f)  has  been  amended  by  the 
bUl  to  limit  llablir/  to  two  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  In  court.  foUowing 
the  pattern  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 


AMERICAN  POWS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
July  20,  1971.  Seven  years  and  116  days 
ago,  Capt.  Floyd  Thompson  was  cap- 
tured by  tbe  enemy  in  South  Vietnam 
and  became  one  of  our  first  POWs. 
Across  our  land  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  welfare  of  Captain 
Thompson  and  the  several  hundred  men 
who  share  his  situation.  This  concern  has 
been  reflected  in  Congress. 

Regrettably,  the  POWs — brave  men. 
who  served  their  country  and  now  suffer 
for  it — have  become  political  pawns  in  a 
diplomatic  struggle  which  promises  to  be 
as  exasperating  and  frustrating  as  the 
military  effort  which  preceded  it. 

Of  those  many  proposed  solutions  to 
the  war  and  the  POW  issue,  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  proposals  which  purport  to 
insure  that  our  men  will  be  released,  and 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  put 
the  matter  in  perspective. 

There  are  over  1,500  servicemen  miss- 
ing in  Indochina;  the  North  Vietnamese 
say  they  have  338  in  captivity  and  have 
furnished  a  list  of  names.  Our  Oovem- 
ment  has  reason  to  believe  at  least  450 
are  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
rest  are  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  South 
Vietnam,  either  dead  or  in  bamboo  prison 
camps  under  imspeakable  conditions. 

The  immediate  question  which  comes 
to  mind  Is  "How  can  we  get  these  men 
home  to  their  families?"  Various  solu- 
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t4oii8  have  been  attempted.  Diplomati- 
cally, there  Is  no  matter  of  higher  im- 
portance. Efforts  have  been  undertaken 
In  ParlA,  In  our  onbassles  around  the 
globe,  even  with  friendly  governments 
acting  as  intermediaries,  and  the  answer 
from  Hanoi  until  recently,  has  been  dis- 
couraging. Militarily,  missions  have  been 
undertaken  to  raid  known  POW  camps. 
The  Son  Tay  mission  last  year  was  prob- 
ably the  best  publicized,  but  the  results 
there — as  elsewhere — have  been  dis- 
appointing. 

The  President  dispatched  Astronaut/ 
Colonel  Borman  on  a  worldwide  tour  last 
year,  also  with  disappointing  results. 

In  short.  ofQcial  efforts  have  not  had 
an  impact  on  Hanoi.  UnoCQcial  efforts — 
in  the  form  of  letter  writing  campaigns, 
newspaper  ads,  private  delegations  to 
Paris,  the  news  photos  of  weeping  wives 
outside  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
general  in  Paris— all  this  publicity  has 
placed  pressing  on  Hanoi,  and  resulted 
in  better  treatment  for  the  Americans 
they  hold  prisoner.  Mail  is  more  frequent. 
There  have  been  some  prisoner  releases. 
The  recent  seven-point  Vietcong  plan 
also  seems  to  be  a  response  to  this  pres- 
sure. In  short,  a  compelling  humanitar- 
ian plea  and  its  attendant  publicity  have 
created  pressures  for  better  treatment 
and  negotiated  release  that  official  efforts 
were  unable  to  bring  to  bear. 

In  Rochester,  the  Jaycees  started  a 
campaign  to  obtain  letters  and  signa- 
tures on  petitions  last  December.  By 
April,  the  "Remember  Rochester  POW/ 
MIA's"  campaign  had  110,000  expressions 
of  support,  and  a  delegation  took  them  to 
Paris.  It  took  over  a  week  for  them  to 
see  the  North  Vietnamese.  They  made 
dozens  of  telephone  calls  to  get  their 
appointment:  they  stopped  counting 
after  70  calls,  but  it  took  about  100  calls 
to  get  their  meeting,  and  they  had  a 
frank  discussion  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  over  an  hour. 

Upon  their  return,  I  invited  this  group 
to  Washington.  They  met  with  a  group  of 
over  30  Congressmen,  Senators,  or  their 
representeUves.  They  met  with  the  State 
Department  and  with  White  House 
officials.  The  main  concern  this  delega- 
tion commimicated  was  the  need  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  Hanoi. 

Congress  has  made  its  contribution  to 
this  cause.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  92d 
Congress.  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  week  of  concern  for  POW's/ 
MIA's.  I  have  written  several  articles 
on  the  subject,  and  recently  signed  a 
petition  with  over  125  of  my  coUeagues. 
requesting  that  COSVN,  the  organization 
that  controls  Vietcong  political  and  mili- 
tary decisions,  extend  the  same  treat- 
ment to  its  prisoners  in  the  South  that 
Hanoi  claims  to  provide  our  men  in  the 
North. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  POW  question  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  our  side;  1 
need  hardly  add  that  it  is  part  of  the 
strategy  and  policy  of  Hanoi  as  well. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  there 
will  be  American  soldiers  in  the  South 
as  long  as  there  are  POW's  in  the  North, 
and  Hanoi  has  focused  on  this  policy  for 
most  of  Its  current  effort. 

There  ts  growing  American  acceptance 
of  the  repeated  North  Vietnamese  assur- 
ance that  the  POW's  will  be  released 
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when  a  withdrawal  date  for  our  tro(H>s 
is  set,  even  when  the  only  firm  promise 
has  been  that  discussions  on  this  matter 
wUl  ensue.  Dlscussicois,  not  release. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  also  said 
that  replacement  of  the  government  in 
Saigon  was  an  inseparable  condition 
from  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  before  the  POW's  could  be  re- 
leased. 

In  short,  I  find  it  difficult  to  commit 
myself  to  a  position,  based  on  ambiguous 
assurances  from  Hanoi.  These  same  peo- 
ple assured  us  that  there  would  be  prog- 
ress at  Paris,  if  we  only  agreed  to  seat 
the  Vietcong  delegation  in  1968.  They  as- 
sured us  of  their  agreement  to  a  holiday 
truce  during  Tet  of  1968.  They  assured 
us  that  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam 
would  not  be  rocketed  or  attacked  if  we 
ceased  the  bombing.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  things  Congress  can  and 
should  be  doing  to  express  the  will  of 
the  people  and  bring  this  tragic  chapter 
in  our  national  life  to  a  close.  Brilliant 
l^islation  has  been  produced,  the  result 
of  months  of  research,  writing  and  re- 
writing. But  I  think  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  Congress  has  an  in- 
dependent responsibility,  involving  eval- 
uation and  judgment.  It  does  not  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  however,  it  does  provide  the  au- 
thority for  the  President  and  our  dip- 
lomatic corps  to  carry  out  our  national 
policy. 

I  submit  that  no  amendment  or  leg- 
islation introduced  by  a  Congressman  or 
Senator,  can  claim  to  provide  a  sure-flre 
solution  to  the  release  of  our  POW's.  No 
Congressmam  or  Senator  is  qualified  to 
make  such  an  assurance. 

This  becomes  increasingly  apparent, 
as  we  read  of  Hanoi's  desire  to  have  the 
United  States  replace  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, of  their  possible  concern  for 
reparations  from  the  United  States  for 
bomb  damage,  of  their  displeasure  with 
our  air  bases  in  Thailand  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  7th  Fleet.  Any  one  of  these 
demands  could  be  offered  after  total 
withdrawal  to  delay  even  longer  the  re- 
lease of  our  men.  Even  the  Vietcong 
seven-point  proposal,  which  indicates 
some  flexibility  on  their  side,  has  required 
detailed  study  and  its  discussion  will 
take  weeks  and  months  of  negotiation. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
return  of  our  POW's  is  going  to  be  a 
difficult,  agnonizing,  lengthy  experience, 
and  it  is  going  to  require  patience,  deter- 
mination, and  the  confident  kind  of 
toughness  that  our  negotiators  will  have 
to  sustain  in  the  most  discouraging  at- 
mosphere. 

I  think  it  is  a  disservice  to  our  men 
held  prisoner,  to  their  families,  and  to 
this  Nation,  to  pretend  otherwise. 


TURKEY  TO  END  OPIUM  PRODUC- 
TION IN  PALL  OP  1972 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  the  Tiu-klsh  Government  annoimced 
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Its  decision  to  end  opium  production  In 
the  autumn  of  1972.  Ttiis  announcement 
marked  a  significant  contribution  to 
cutting  down  the  flow  of  heroin  into  this 
country  and  the  Nixon  administration  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  which  led  the  Turks  to 
take  this  step. 

Now  the  administration  must  take  the 
next  step  to  build  upon  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

First,  the  President  should  offer  law 
enforcement  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Turks  to  guarantee  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition. 

Second,  now  that  we  are  (m  the  way 
to  solving  the  problem  of  illegal  opium 
production  in  Turkey,  we  must  move 
immediately  and  forcefully  to  stop  pro- 
duction in  the  region  which  supplies 
most  of  the  world's  Illegal  opium — 
Southeast  Asia. 

Third,  to  accomplish  these  ends  the 
President  should  appoint  one  individual 
to  exercise  determined  leadership  over 
all  State  Department  activities  in  foreign 
drug  control — in  order  to  create  a  com- 
prehensive integrated  program  to  elim- 
inate illicit  opium  production  abroad. 

This  individual  ^ould  develop  a  well- 
conceived  plan  of  attack  for  implemen- 
tation by  the  international  commimlty 
which  would  be  presented  to  the  24th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Dnigs  In  September. 
He  should  also  take  immediate  steps  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Finally, 
the  activities  of  this  individual  should  be 
coordinated  by  an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  within  the  White  House  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bills  which  I  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  suggested. 

While  I  hope  to  see  these  new  steps 
taken  in  the  very  near  future,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  administration  for  the 
first  of  what  must  be  many  successful 
efforts  to  cut  off  the  international  flow 
of  illicit  narcotic  drugs.  To  that  end,  I 
commend  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  President  Nixon's  statements  on  the 
opium  cultivation  ban  in  Turkey,  and 
the  statement  of  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
Nihat  Erim. 
Remamcs  on  TumKisH  Cessation  or  Opivm 

POPPT  PSODtJCnON  BT  PRESIDENT  NiXON 

Even  though  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
world's  opium  Is  grown  In  Turkey,  more  than 
half  of  the  heroin  entering  the  United  States 
originates  In  Turkish  poppy  fields.  Opium  is 
the  base  from  which  heroin  Is  obtained,  and 
in  order  to  stamp  out  the  supply  of  heroin, 
It  Is  essential  to  eliminate  the  production  of 
opium.  I  can  report  to  you  today  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey  has  announced 
that  within  one  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  his  nation,  the  opium  poppy  will  no 
longer  be  planted. 

This  step  by  our  close  friend  and  ally  Is 
taken  In  the  Interests  of  helping  to  end  the 
narcotics  menace  in  the  world.  It  Is,  let  me 
say,  a  courageous  and  statesman-like  act  on 
the  part  of  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Nlhat 
Erlm. 

Opium  ic  a  cash  crop,  and  a  legitimate  crop 
In  Turkey.  The  Turkish  people  do  not  use  it 
for  drugs — heroin  or  opium  addlcUon  Is  vir- 
tually unknown  there.  So  It  la  a  difficult 
thing  to  explain  to  the  Turkish  farmers — 
who  use  the  seeds  for  seasoning,  the  oil  for 
cooking,  the  stalk  for  fodder  and  fuel — that 
they  can  no  longer  grow  it.  We  applaud  that 
•ort  of  unselfish  and  atatesmarUlke  conduct, 
and   we   stand   ready  to  help   the  Turkish 
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people  make  the  necessary  adjustment  from 
poppy  growing  to  some  other  means  of  mak- 
ing a  livelihood. 

I  would  hope  that  other  nations  will  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  Turkey,  and  end  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy.  I  believe 
that  full  cooperation  between  nations  in  this 
manner  is  the  key  to  solving  this  problem. 
Coop>eration,  and  not  coercion,  is  the  pre- 
ferred approach  here.  But  let  there  be  no 
mistake  abotit  the  strength  of  our  resolve 
In  this  matter.  We  intend  to  end  this  traffic 
in  human  misery.  We  do  not  Intend  to  lose 
a  generation  of  young  Americans  to  drugs. 
I  intend  to  take  every  step  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  we  do  not. 

The  significance  of  the  Turkish  under- 
taking should  be  clear — not  only  to  law- 
abiding  American  citizens,  but  to  drug  traf- 
fickers in  America  and  elsewhere. 

This  Is  a  beginning — it  is  only  a  beginning. 
I  know  that  there  will  be  a  strong  effort  on 
the  part  of  traffickers  to  find  a  substitute 
source  of  opium.  And  when  they  move,  we 
are  going  to  move.  But  we  are  going  to  move 
faster. 

When  we  have  teenagers  dying  of  heroin 
addiction  in  our  cities — and  we  do,  then  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  no  step  is  too 
drastic  If  it  will  help  to  end  this  menace  In 
our  national  life.  So  we  appreciate  Turkeys 
action,  we  appreciate  the  difficulty  involved, 
and  we  call  on  other  nations  to  show  the 
same  sense  of  International  responsibility. 
We  are  prepared  to  help  them  do  it — we  will 
go  anywhere,  we  will  extend  assistance  to  any 
nation,  we  will  cooperate  with  any  govern- 
ment In  the  effort  to  end  drug  abuse  In 
America,  and  In  the  world — because  ulti- 
mately, this  Is  not  just  an  American  problem. 
It  is  an  international  problem. 

Text  of  Presidential  Statement 
June  30,  1971 

In  today's  world,  declarations  of  states- 
man-like Intent  are  not  difficult.  But,  In- 
stances of  courageous  statesmanlike  action 
are  few.  Prime  Minister  Nlha ,  Erlm  of  Turkey 
has  just  combined  the  two.  Today,  he  de- 
clared that  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  our 
friend  and  staunch  ally  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  would  abandon 
a  traditional  agricultural  practice  In  order 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  the  world  In  the  decree  of  his 
government,  he  announced  that  vrtthln  one 
year.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  his  na- 
tion, the  opium  poppy  will  no  longer  be 
planted.  ThU  farslghted  step  wUl  provide 
an  example  which  we  trust  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  nations. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Turkish  families  have  raised  the  opium 
poppy  as  a  legitimate  cash  crop  and  for  Its 
edible  oil  and  seed.  Under  a  United  Nations 
convention,  Turkey  Is  one  of  those  few 
nations  permitted  legally  to  grow  poppy  for 
export;  yet,  Turkey  is  one  of  the  few  opium- 
cultivating  countries  in  which  the  use  of 
opium  or  heroin  as  an  addictive  drug  Is  \'ir- 
tually  unknown.  Since  the  opium  farmer  has 
little.  If  any  knowledge,  of  his  part  In  the 
spread  of  a  frightening  International  epi- 
demic, a  bain  on  opium  production  Is  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  decision.  These  circum- 
stances accentuate  the  vision  and  wisdom  of 
this  very  Important  step.  We  know  well  the 
Importance  of  the  agricultural  sector  of  Tur- 
key's economy  and  we  are  prepared  to  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Turkish  g^overnment  our 
best  technical  brains  to  assist  Turkey's  pro- 
gram to  bring  abou*^  a  better  life  for  the 
Turkish  farmer.  We  are  proud  to  assist  In  a 
program  from  which  we  will  aU  benefit. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told  me  about 
his  discussions  in  April  with  Prime  Minister 
Erlm  and  Senior  Turkish  officials.  Secretary 
Rogers  understood  fully  the  range  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Turkish  government 
and  Its  people,  and  he  was  Impressed  by  the 
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efforts  being  made  to  solve  them.  We  In 
the  United  States  are  obligated  to  a  friend 
and  ally  whose  firm  military  and  political 
commitment  to  the  welfare  and  defense  of 
the  Atlantic  community  is  well  known.  My 
administration  is  committed  to  aid  nations 
and  peoples  prepared  to  help  eliminate  the 
narcotics  menace.  I  pledge  continued  coop- 
eration with  Turkey  In  Its  efforts  to  increase 
the  well-being  of  Its  people  and  to  maintain 
Its  Independence  and  security. 

STilTEMENT    OF    PRIME    MINISTER    ERIM, 

June  30,  1971 

In  recent  years  the  abuse  of  narcotics  in 
the  world  has  assumed  a  very  serious  and 
daiigeroiis  condition.  This  situation  has  been 
described  by  the  United  Nations  as  almost 
an  "explosion."  Several  times  more  produc- 
tion Is  made  of  narcotic  drugs  than  Is 
needed  for  legitimate  and  medical  needs.  For 
this  reason,  the  lives  of  millions  of  persons 
who  use  narcotics  end.  In  some  countries, 
this  deadly  disaster  is  spreading  rapidly,  par- 
ticularly among  youth.  It  Is  noted  that  even 
12-year  old  children  are  drawn  to  drugs. 
Countries  which  never  used  drugs  ten  years 
ago  are  now  its  victim.  The  tragedy  has 
spread  even  as  far  as  the  African  countries. 
Furthermore,  addiction  has  begun  to  threat- 
en all  the  members  of  the  community.  Youth 
in  particular  must  be  protected-  from  this 
addiction  as  a  great  duty  for  the  sake  of 
mankind. 

We  have  seen  what  a  great  danger  the 
world  Is  facing.  We  touched  on  this  in  the 
government  program  which  our  Parliament 
passed:  "And  Indicated  that  the  problem  of 
opium  smuggling,  which  has  become  a  de- 
structive tragedy  for  all  young  people  in  the 
world,  will  be  seriously  undertaken  by  the 
government,  which  believes  before  all  else 
that  this  harms  sentiments  of  humane  con- 
sideration. Opium  growers  will  be  given  sup- 
port by  showing  them  a  better  field  for  earn- 
ing their  living." 

Indeed,  Turkey  has  not  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  development  of  the  problem 
of  narcotic  drugs,  to  the  international  agree- 
ments made  In  this  matter  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century,  and  to  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  joined  in  the  agreements  and  has  taken 
decisions  to  end  this  disaster. 

Turkey  has  participated  in  all  the  Inter- 
national agreements  made  on  the  subject  of 
narcotics  beginning  with  the  Hague  Agree- 
ment of  1912;  those  concluded  agreements  in 
1925,   1931,  1936.  1946.  1948.  1953  and  1961. 

An  Important  provision  of  the  1961  Narcot- 
ics Single  Convention,  signed  by  78  nations, 
is  the  article  which  binds  the  production  of 
opium  to  the  i>erml8Slon  of  the  government. 

Governments  coming  before  us  have  ful- 
filled their  commitments  to  international 
agreements  and  furnished  all  types  of  sta- 
tistical Information  to  the  authorized  organs 
of  the  UN.  However,  the  needed  law  estab- 
lishing a  licensing  system  for  planting  in 
Turkey,  which  Is  the  key  point  of  this  agree- 
ment, for  some  reason  was  not  passed  until 
this  year.  Our  state  was  continuously  asked 
by  Internationally  authorized  organs  to  ful- 
fill this  commitment.  This  shortcoming  was 
criticized  in  the  parliaments  of  many  coun- 
tries and  by  their  public  opinion.  The  UN 
Secretary  General  In  the  report  he  presented 
on  this  subject  In  1970,  based  on  these  criti- 
cisms, said  that  an  extensive  amoimt  ol 
smuggling  was  being  made  from  Turkey. 

After  this,  matters  took  a  rapid  turn.  In 
the  summer  of  last  year  the  matter  was  first 
taken  up  at  tiie  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Committee.  The  Committee  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  was  called  to  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing. There,  the  critical  situation  in  the  world 
was  taken  up  and  It  was  decided  to  start 
a  struggle  by  taking  exceptional  measures 
In  the  three  stages  of  the  problem:  produc- 
tion, supply  and  demand,  and  smuggling.  It 
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was  stipulated  that  a  fund  was  to  be  estab- 
lished to  assure  the  financial  means  for  this 
purpose.  The  subject  was  agreed  upon  at 
the  General  Council  meeting  of  the  UN  too. 

In  a  law  passed  by  the  Turkish  Grand 
National  Assembly  in  1966,  Turkey  ratified 
the  international  agreement  signed  In  1961. 
In  this  way,  international  commitments  be- 
came a  part  of  our  national  law.  Accordingly, 
"In  the  event  one  of  the  parties  falls  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and 
through  this,  the  object  of  the  agreement 
is  seriously  harmed,  the  control  body  will 
ask  that  the  situation  be  corrected  and  can 
go  so  far  as  to  set  up  an  embargo  against 
this  country." 

Smuggling  made  from  our  country  in  re- 
cent years  has  become  very  distressing  for 
us.  Governments,  which  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent smuggling,  decreased  the  number  of 
provinces  where  poppies  were  planted  from 
1960  on  and  gradually  moved  the  planting 
of  opium  from  regions  close  to  the  border 
to  the  center  of  Anatolia.  Now  planting  has 
been  decreased  to  four  provinces.  In  this  way 
it  was  hoped  to  prevent  smuggling. 

However,  unfortunately,  this  system  did 
not  give  results.  During  1970  many  things 
developed  in  favor  of  the  smugglers.  Al- 
though the  soil  products  office  obtained  116 
tons  of  opium  from  the  popples  planted  in 
11  provinces  In  1969,  in  1970  the  opium  which 
reached  the  office  from  nine  provinces  was 
only  60  tons. 

"The  whole  world  is  asking  where  the  dif- 
ference Is  going.  The  contraband  opium 
seized  by  our  security  forces,  which  we  learn 
about  in  radio  and  newspaper  rep<Mts,  shows 
everyone  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

It  is  certain  that  a  smugglers'  gang  orga- 
nized on  an  international  scale,  constitutes 
a  political  and  economic  problem  for  Tur- 
key. They  will  not  be  permitted  to  play 
around  with  the  prestige  of  our  country  any 
further. 

This  horrible  network  of  smugglers  fools 
our  villagers  either  with  the  wish  to  make 
extra  money  or  by  force  and  It  tries  to  use 
them  for  their  own  ends.  Of  the  tremendous 
sums  which  revolve  around  these  transac- 
tions, the  poor  hard-working  Turkish  villager 
actually  does  not  get  much.  The  smugglers 
pay  400  or  500  liras  for  an  illegal  kilo  of 
opium  to  the  villagers  whom  they  force  to 
break  the  law.  By  the  time  this  opium  reaches 
Turkey's  borders,  the  smugglers  have  made 
a  profit  many  times  multiplied.  After  It 
leaves  our  country  and  throughout  Its  route, 
the  value  of  the  drug  becomes  augmented 
more  and  more:  in  the  end  It  reaches  an  un- 
believable price.  International  smugglers  are 
earning  millions  from  the  raw  opium  pro- 
duced by  the  villagers,  but  the  Turkish 
farmer  gets  only  a  paltry  sum.  In  countries 
where  health  is  endangered  through  this 
opium,  because  smuggling  cannot  be  pre- 
vented In  Turkey,  anti-Turkish  opinions  are 
created. 

The  Turkish  villager  also  naturally  feels 
bitter  against  this  problem  created  by  the 
smugelers  who  make  millions  from  the  back 
of  our  farmers.  All  Turkish  citizens  also  feel 
a  moral  pain  that  our  country  Is  blamed  for 
smuggling  which  Is  poisoning  world  youth. 

The  measures  to  be  applied  to  control 
smuggling  are  extremely  expensive.  In  gen- 
eral, popples  are  planted  In  one  corner  of 
the  field.  For  this  reason.  It  Is  necessary  to 
establish  an  organization  which  can  control 
an  area  ten  times  that  of  a  total  poppy  farm- 
ing area  of  13  thousand  donums  which  may 
actually  be  planted.  Vehicles,  gasoline,  per- 
sonnel and  their  salaries  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Smugglers  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered,  will  resort  to  any  means. 
Until  now,  foreign  assistance  was  obtained 
for  control  purposes;  even  an  airplane  was 
obtained  for  our  organization.  But.  unfor- 
tunately, the  matter  was  impossible  to  con- 
trol by  these  means.  In  spite  of  all  the  eJI(»ts 
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whidi  were  made.  Our  uttlon.  which  is 
known  for  its  honesty  and  Integrity,  la  now 
under  a  grave  accusation.  The  time  when  we 
must  end  the  placing  of  blames  for  de«tha 
In  other  countries  on  Turkey  is  long  over- 
due. 

We  cannot  allow  Turkey's  supreme  Inter- 
ests and  the  prestige  of  our  nation  to  be 
further  shaken.  Our  government  has  decided 
to  apply  a  clear  and  firm  solution.  It  forbids 
completely  the  planting  of  poppies;  they 
have  already  been  reduced  to  four  provinces. 
The  agreement  ratified  in  19«6  also  stipu- 
lates this  arrangement. 

Popples  will  not  be  planted  in  Turkey  be- 
ginning next  year.  However,  we  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  have  until  now  obtained  a  legitimate 
and  additional  so\irce  of  income  from  the 
planting  of  popples.  For  this  reason,  in  order 
that  the  poppy  growers  will  not  incur  a  loss 
In  any  way,  the  necessary  formula  has  been 
developed.  The  formula  is :  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  Income  farmers  who  are  planting 
In  provinces  at  present  will  loee,  they  will  be 
given  compensation  beginning  from  the  com- 
ing year.  This  compensation  will  work  this 
way;  the  basis  will  be  the  value  of  the  Inter- 
national market  of  the  whole  produce,  such 
as  opium,  seeds,  stems,  etc.,  that  the  planters 
will  sell  to  the  soil  products  office  this  year. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  replace  the  in- 
come lost  by  farmers  by  other  means,  and  to 
provide  them  other  means  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, long-term  Investments  will  be  made  In 
the    region.    Until    these    Investments    give 
fruit,   villagers   will    continue   to   be   given 
compensation.  Prom  among  those  who  would 
normally  plant  this  year,  those  who  volun- 
tartly  give  up  planting  in  the  coming  Autumn 
wiU  l)e  given  compensation  on  the  same  basis. 
I  am  now  addressing  my  villager  citizens,  in 
order  that  this  plan  may  be  successful  and 
that  It  wlU  be  possible  to  establish  real  values 
for  future  year  compensations  and  the  crt- 
terla   for  Investment,    please   turn   over   all 
your  produce  to  the  Soil  Products  Office.  You 
will  receive  the  necessary  assistance  in  this 
respect.  We  have  also  raised  our  purchasing 
price.  The  larger  the  amount  turned  over  to 
the  office   by  all   the  poppy  producers,   the 
larger  the  compensation  they  will  receive  in 
the  coming  years  without  planting.  Besides, 
by  selling  all  hU  produce  to  the  TMO,  the 
producer  wUl  prove  that  he  U  not  the  tool 
of  the  smuggler,  that  the  Turkish  farmer  at 
no  time  had  the  object  of  poisoning  the 
whole   world,   nor  that  he   encouraged   this 
knowingly.  Dear  Farmer  Citizens,  you  will  be 
the  ones  to  save  the  prestige  of  our  nation. 
The  Government   wUl   also  henceforth  give 
special    importance   to   your   problems.   Our 
Government  has  taken  precautions  in  order 
that,  in  the  end.  not  a  single  farmer  family 
will  incur  a  loss.  Yoiu-  Income  wUl  be  met 
without  allowing  any  room  for  doubts;  at  the 
/      same  time,  it  is  planned  to  establish  neces- 
sary installations  to  open  new  sources  of  in- 
come in  the  region.  I  ask  you  to  carry  out 
this  plan  and  to  sell  all  your  opium  products 
for  this  year  to  the  Office  at  the  high  prtce 
established  last  month,  thereby  you  will  give 
this  program  a  good  start. 

TuKKiSH  Opixn*  Decres,  Jvttr  30,  1971 
On  the  basis  of  the  letter  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  dated  26-6-1971,  Number  02- 
16-11-01/342;  per  law  3491  as  amended  by  law 
7368.  Article  18;  and  per  Article  22  of  Appen- 
dix Agreement  dated  27-12-1966  to  Law  812, 
the  CouncU  of  Ministers  has  decided  on 
June  30,  1971 ;  Definitely  to  forbid  the  plant- 
ing and  production  of  popples  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Turkey  beginning  from  the  Autumn 
of  1972.  ThU  wUl  be  done  by  specifying  the 
provinces  shown  on  the  lists  attached  hereto. 
1.  To  forbid  poppy  planting  and  optom 
producing  in  provinces  where  warniiig  is 
given  as  of  the  Autumn  of  1972 — ^Afyon,  B»ir- 
dur,  Isparta,  Kutahya. 
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3.  To  forbid  poppy  planting  and  opium  pro- 
ducing in  the  provinces  where  a  warning 

has  been  given  from  the  Autumn  of  1971 

DenlBll.  Konya.  Usak. 

3.  To  give  a  sill  table  compensation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Ministry  of  Agrlctilture  and  by 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  the 
planters  in  these  seven  provinces  where  pop- 
py planting  and  production  have  been  for- 
bidden. This  WiU  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
opium  they  deliver  this  year  to  the  Soil 
Products  Office  and  on  the  basis  of  other 
poppy  by-products  so  that  the  farmers  vrill 
not  incur  any  loss  of  Income. 

4.  To  grant  to  the  planters  in  the  areas 
Indicated  In  Paragraph  1,  who  voluntarily 
give  up  planting  in  the  Autumn  of  1971,  the 
right  to  benefit  from  the  compensation  set 
fc»th  in  Paragraph  3. 

C.    StJNAT, 

President  of  the  Republic. 
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NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY— PART 
VI 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PZNNSTl.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
issue  of  Nation's  Business  carries  an  arti- 
cle on  our  current  energy  crisis.  It  is  in- 
structive from  several  points  of  view: 
first,  because  it  gives  the  reader  a  good 
idea  how  businessmen  view  the  problem, 
a  view  with  which  I  do  not  always  agree, 
and.  second,  because  it  includes  what 
appears  to  be  usefa'  statistics.  Rather 
than  highlight  them  here,  or  repeat  the 
Information  contained  therein.  I  submit 
this  interesting  article  for  my  colleagues' 
perusal : 

(Prom  the  Nation's  Business.  July.  1971] 
(Shortages  amid  plenty — that's  the  story  on 
the  power  supplies  that  keep  our  country 
going;  here  is  a  fact-packed  report  on  the 
situation  now  and  on  the  outlook  for  the 
years  ahead) 

Heading  Oft  an  Enksct  Cbisis 
(By  Sterling  G.  Slappey) 

Mankind  has  consumed  more  energy  in 
the  past  30  years  than  in  aU  history  before 
1940.  And  in  the  next  30  years  we  will  use 
far  more  than  that. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  is 
In  the  United  SUtes.  Yet  the  U.S.  consumes 
32  per  cent  of  the  world's  energy  production. 
More  gas,  oil,  coal  and  nuclear  power  are 
used  In  this  country  than  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Britain,  West  Germany  and  J^an  com- 
bined. 

Can  anyone  wonder  that  Western  Man— 
and  particularly  Homo  Americanua — has 
marched  to  the  brink  of  an  energy  crisis? 
Indeed,  some  executives  and  economists  in 
the  energy  field  say  there  is  a  crisis  now. 

The  predominant  opinion,  however.  Is 
that — although  there  may  be  temporary 
shortages — we  are  not  yet  In  a  crisis,  and  one 
can  be  avoided.  An  amplitude  of  the  energy 
soiu-ces  we  now  use  is  available,  and  dramatic 
new  ways  to  produce  energy  are  in  the  offing. 

Certainly,  we  may  have  brownouts  in  some 
areas  this  summer,  when  demand  for  elec- 
tricity outpaces  supply.  And  next  winter  we 
may  have  some  faUures  in  heating  supplies 
due  to  mechanical  breakdown  or  human  er- 
ror, or  because  supplies  simply  weren't  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

But  a  crisis? 

Not  where  that  prime  supplier  of  energy, 
the  U.S.  electric  poww  industry,  is  con- 
cerned— according  to  one  ^Mkesman,  Presl- 


«lent  W.  DonlUHn  Orawfont  ot  tb»  MJaon 
Klectrio  Institute. 

Mr.  Crawford,  whose  organization  la  tiie 
principal  trade  association  for  the  nation's 
Investor-owned  eleotrio  power  eompazUes, 
says  that  "on  an  over-all  basis,  reserve  gen- 
erating capacity  Is  on  the  upswing." 

He  adds,  however,  that  In  some  areas  "re- 
serves are  less  than  desirable,"  and  explains: 

"These  shortages  of  reserves  are  basically 
attrlbuUble  to  an  InabUlty  to  bring  in 
planned  capacity  additions  on  time  due  to 
construction  delays,  strikes,  late  equipment 
deliveries  and,  in  a  few  Instances,  prolonged 
regulatory  proceedings  or  opposition  from 
conservationists." 

The  energy-environment  conflict  is  an  old 
one.  After  all,  the  first  time  a  settler  at 
Jamestown  in  the  Virginia  Colony  cut  down 
a  tree  In  1607,  he  was  opting  for  energy  over 
scenery. 

But  It  was  Inevitable  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  ruckus  during  a  period  when  energy 
consumption  is  soaring  as  it  never  has  before. 

TH*  CLEANING  OP  AMEKICA 

The  conflict  continues  despite  the  many 
measures  businessmen  take  to  lessen  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  their  efforts  to  meet 
the  demand  for  energy: 

Their  replenishing  of  the  earth  where  strip 
mining  of  coal  has  sheared  It  off,  their  Im- 
proving of  techniques  for  removal  of  sulfur 
from  oU  and  coal  emissions,  their  perfecting 
of  devices  to  cool  water  which  pours  from 
nuclear  plants,  their  efforts  to  quiet  the  ma- 
chines which  roar  and  clatter  while  doirg 
man's  work.  .  .  . 

In  speech  after  speech,  U.S.  business  lead- 
ers tell  with  pride  how  much  money,  time  and 
effort  their  companies  have  invested  in  the 
great  cleanup.  Some  feel  the  cleaning  of 
America  will  be  as  great  an  accomplishment 
in  the  '70s  as  the  landing  of  man  on  the  moon 
was  in  the  '60s. 

Many  executives  argue  that  what  the  U.S. 
energy  producer  needs  most  right  now  Is  the 
cooperation  of  government  In  forming  an 
over-all  American  energy  program  which  wUl 
permit  him  to  increase  energy  sources  with- 
out undue  interference  of  the  ecologists. 

Says  M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.:  "We  have  reached 
the  point  where  a  more  coordinated,  con- 
sistent approach  to  energy  policy  Issues  is 
essential.  We  wUl  not  be  able  to  resolve  our 
energy  problems  by  continuing  to  manage 
our  individual  energy  resources  each  In  isola- 
tion from  the  other." 

It  seems  reasonable.  Mr.  Wright  goes  on, 
"that  the  objective  for  the  coordination  of 
United  States  energy  supply  should  be  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  energy  for  both 
present  and  longer  term  needs,  at  a  reason- 
able balance  between  cost,  dependability  and 
protection  of  the  environment. 

"A  critical  corollary  to  this  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  contingency  plans  for  disruptions  in 
foreign  supply  which  recognize  the  proba- 
bUlty  and  possible  native  of  such  disrup- 
tions." 

A  national  energy  program  seems  to  be  in 
the  making  as  various  government  and  in- 
dustry leaders  discuss  and  study  the  matter. 
Meanwhile,   the  demand   for   energy   and 
the  effort  to  supply  it  grow  and  grow. 

Edison  Institute  Chairman  D.  Bruce  Mans- 
field, who  is  also  president  of  Ohio  Edison 
Co.,  reports  that  during  1970  the  electric 
power  Industry  put  more  than  200  new  gen- 
erating units  on  the  line.  This,  he  says, 
"represented  some  26  million  kilowatts  of 
new  capacity,  a  record  amount  to  be  added 
in  a  single  year." 

He  continues:  "As  of  the  beginning  of 
1971,  total  electric  capability  in  the  con- 
tiguous United  States  was  339,060  megawatts. 
By  the  end  of  1975,  estimated  capacity  is 
expected  to  be  633,500  megawatts,  an  in- 
crease of  67  per  cent  over  the  flve-year 
period." 
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Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D.-W.  Va.).  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  legislators  oo 
energy  matters,  has  some  ideas  about  what's 
needed  over  a  longer  pull : 

"In  the  next  20  years."  he  says,  "we  must 
triple  our  national  power  capacity  to  meet 
projected  population  and  Indtistrlal  de- 
mands. This  may  require  2S0  new  power 
plant  sites  with  an  estimated  capital  need 
of  as  much  as  $350  billion.  Such  an  expan- 
sion WiU  require  approximately  eight  mlUion 
acres  of  land  and  may  require  over  half  a 
million  miles  of  transmission  lines." 

And  those  increases  in  capacity  will  have 
wide  impact  in  the  fuel  supply  field.  Our 
electricity  is  produced  from  a  variety  of 
sources:  coal  (46.4  per  cent  in  1970),  oU  (11.8 
per  cent),  gas  (24.1  per  cent),  water  power 
(16.2  per  cent),  nuclear  power  (1.4  per  cent) 
and  even  from  burning  wood  and  waste 
(0.1  per  cent). 

SWEATING   OUT   THE   SCMMES 

WhUe  there  Is  little  government-industry 
argument  over  long-range  need  for  electric- 
ity, there  is  disagreement  over  what  might 
happen  this  summer. 

President  Nixon  held  a  special  Cabinet 
session  last  spring  to  study  what  could  be 
done  about  what  was  called  a  forthcoming 
summer  of  power  shortages.  The  meeting 
was  an  echo  of  events  last  Labor  Day  week 
when  there  was  a  temporary  power  crisis  in 
the  Northeast  due  to  an  unexpected,  long, 
very  hot,  dry  spell.  Mechanical  breakdowns 
added  to  the  problems. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and  in- 
dustry agree  that  reserve  power  of  20  per 
cent  Is  needed  to  Insure  against  power  failure. 
But  they  do  not  agree  on  how  much  of  a 
reserve  is  available  this  summer. 

About  16.3  per  cent,  says  the  government; 
18.3,  says  the  Edison  Institute.  Last  year  the 
over-aU  reserve  margin  was  actually  19  per 
cent — which  means  that  while  electricity 
supply  has  increased,  the  margin  of  reserve 
is  down. 

In  1972,  the  Industry  says,  reserve  margin 
will  be  21.5  per  cent,  and  It  will  rise  to  23.9 
In  1975.  By  then  more  nuclear  reactors  wUl 
be  coming  into  service  ending — hopefully — 
fears  of  vast  blackouts  and  brownouts. 

In  any  event,  utilities  have  foreseen  the 
possibilities  of  power  disruptions  this  sum- 
mer and  have  increased  orders  for  turbines 
and  transformers.  Orders  for  equipment 
placed  two  to  six  years  ago  are  now  being 
filled  and  much  of  it  is  going  on  the  line  In 
the  next  few  months.  UtUitles  not  only  or- 
dered equipment  in  the  United  States,  they 
also  placed  huge  orders  with  Swiss,  German, 
British  and  Japanese  firms. 

New  technology  and  better  exchange  of 
power  between  electric  companies  have  also 
helped  to  Increase  peak-load  current.  To  help 
make  up  for  delayeid  equipment  Installations, 
utilities  are  installing  large  numbers  of  gas 
turbines — modified  aircraft  engines — along 
with  the  more  conventional  steam  turbines. 

In  some  cases,  utilities — In  addition  to 
vigorously  helping  themselves — ask  help  from 
their  customers. 

Consolidated  Edison  In  New  York  has  an 
educational  program,  "Ten  Ways  to  Save  a 
Watt."  Users  are  urged,  among  other  things, 
to  turn  off  air  conditioners  and  other  power 
consuming  machinery  when  not  actuaUy 
needed,  to  wash  dishes  and  clothes  at  night 
when  power  demands  of  Industry  have  ta- 
pered off  and  to  buy  the  right  size — not  nec- 
essarily the  largest — air  conditioner. 

In  the  future,  of  course,  the  electric  power 
people — and  the  suppliers  of  other  forms  of 
energy  that  move  our  vehicles  and  heat  our 
buildings — hope  It  wUl  be  unnecessary  to  ask 
anyone  to  hold  back  on  consumption. 

"BtTKNINC"   THE   OCEAN 

They  hope  to  be  able  to  come  up  with 
plenty  of  the  conventional  fuels.  And  com- 
panies, government  and  others  are  working 
on  a  variety  of  energy  sources,  some  of  which 
sound  very  science  fictional,  some  less  so. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  fantastic  source  of  energy  could  be  the 
"burning"  of  ocean  water — ^fusing  hydrogen 
atoms  and  creating  steam  with  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  fusion.  (Hydrogen  is  fused  now, 
in  H-bomb  explosions,  but  controUing  the 
reaction  is  another  matter).  British  and  So- 
viet scientists  are  conducting  experiments, 
and  Americans  are  collecting  data.  It's  pretty 
far-out,  but  so— a  generation  ago— was  the 
splitting  of  the  atom  which  made  it  possible 
to  produce  atomic  power  as  weU  as  atomic 
bombs. 

Then  there's  the  long-discussed  possibUlty 
of  harnessing  ocean  tides. 

Geothermal  energy — harnessed  beat  from 
the  earth's  Interior — Is  being  produced  by 
Pacific  Gas  and  Eaectric  Co.  north  of  San 
Francisco,  and  several  other  companies  are 
well  along  in  research  on  use  of  this  energy 
source.  Italy  and  New  Zealand  lead  the  world 
in  geothermal  energy  production. 

There's  solar  energy,  too — already,  Amer- 
icans can  buy  radios  which  operate  on  pow- 
er from  the  sun. 

Tiny  fuel  ceUs,  which  may  have  great 
potential,  are  being  tested  in  homes  and 
stores  by  the  Pratt  tt  Whitney  Division  of 
United  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  by  32  gas  and 
electric  utUlty  ccMnpanies. 

Breeder  reactors  far  in  advance  of  pres- 
ent nuclear  reactors — considered  certainties 
before  the  turn  of  the  Twenty-first  Cen- 
tury— WiU  actually  produce  more  fuel  than 
they  consume. 

Only  last  month.  President  Nixon  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  asking  increased  funds 
for  research  on  l»«eder8,  which  have  long 
been  under  development  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  He  said  they  wlU  have 
"far  less  Impact  on  the  environment  than 
the  power  plants  which  are  operating  today," 
and  could  "extend  the  life  of  our  natural 
uranium  supply  from  decades  to  centuries." 

Other  hoped-for  weapons  In  the  fight  to 
overcome  energy  shortages  are  widespread 
production  of  oil  from  co«a,  shale  and  tar 
sands,  and  large  production  of  liquefied  gas 
and  of  high-grade  gas  from  coal. 

The  President's  June  message  to  Congress 
noted  he  was  opening  up  oil  shale  fields 
in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming  to  private 
bidders,  and  asked  funds  to  strengthen  re- 
search on  extracting  gas  from  coal. 

These  are  some  of  the  energy  sources  of 
the  future.  In  the  meantime  the  U.S.  must 
get  along  primarily  on  oil,  gas,  nuclear  pow- 
er and  coal  supplies  which  sometimes  are 
short  because  of  men's  shortsightedness. 

In  the  following  four  sections,  Nation's 
B17SINESS  takes  up  in  detail  the  situation 
for  each. 

Oil:  No  Need  To  Scbafx  the  Bottom  or  the 
Bakhel 

The  oil  industry  Is  in  the  predicament  of 
settlers  facing  attackers  coming  over  every 
wall. 

The  Industry  is  under  heavy  siege  In  the 
Middle  East,  Alaska,  South  America,  in 
Washington,  and  nearly  everywhere  there's  a 
whiff  of  exhaust  fume  or  an  oU  splotch  on 
the  water. 

Fortunately  for  oU  there's  plenty  of  am- 
munition to  fight  back  with.  Besides,  a  relief 
column — in  the  form  of  growing  recognition 
of  the  industry's  value — is  discernible  on  the 
horizon,  riding  hard  to  the  rescue. 

OUmen  can  fight  with  figures: 

The  industry's  product  accounts  for  44  per 
cent  of  Americans'  total  energy  needs.  It 
provides  one  fourth  of  their  Industrial  en- 
ergy, almost  half  of  their  commercial  and 
household  heating  requirements,  virtually 
all  of  the  energy  they  use  to  transptort  them- 
selves and  their  goods.  Americans  use  15 
mUllon  barrels  of  oU  a  day — half  again  more 
than  10  years  ago.  In  another  10  years,  the 
figure  wUl  be  half  again  larger  than  that. 

OUmen  are  consoled  by  the  knowledge 
that  many  Americans  obviously  realize  how 
much  their  activities  wUl  be  hampered  If 
extreme  environmentalists  stop  the  Alaskan 
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pipeline  and  retard  offshore  drilling.  If  the 
government  refuses  to  make  more  federal 
lands  avaUable  for  e:q>loratlon.  If  petroleum- 
rich  nations  overseas  send  the  price  of  oU 
out  of  sight. 

Domestic  reserves  of  this  relatively  cheap, 
convenient  fuel  are  down  to  39  blUion  bar- 
rels— enough  for  less  than  10  years  at  the 
current  rate  of  consumption. 

That's  a  puddle  compared  to  what's 
beneath  the  Middle  East — at  the  very  least, 
319  bUllon  barrels. 

America  presently  gets  only  4  percent  of 
its  petroleum  from  that  comer  of  the  world, 
where  turmoU  easUy  can  interrupt  or  hinder 
the  flow  of  oU,  and  has  done  so. 

Why,  It's  often  asked,  should  Americans 
worry  about  Middle  Eastern  oU,  since  prac- 
tically all  of  it  goes  to  Europe  and  the  Par 
East? 

their  tboubl.es  axx  otras 

The  answer  is  threefold:  Otir  Western 
European  and  Far  Eastern  allies  can't  prosper 
without  oU,  and  we  need  them  in  peace  or 
war.  Second,  practically  aU  ma}or  oU  com- 
panies— British  Petroleum  and  Shell  are  ex- 
ceptions— are  American  owned.  And  finally, 
the  U.S.  wUl  be  using  more  Middle  Eastern 
oil  In  the  future. 

Says  Htimble  OU  Chairman  Wright : 

"If  we  have  a  crisis  and  Middle  East  pro- 
duction is  curtailed,  we  wUl  all  be  in  trouble. 
Europe  depends  about  85  per  cent  on  Eastern 
Hemisphere  crude.  The  United  States  Isn't 
dependent  on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  at 
the  moment,  but  we  have  no  surplus  capacity 
to  aid  Europe.  .  . 

"Our  present  forecasts  Indicate  that  10 
years  from  now  this  country  will  rely  on 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  for  30  per  cent  of 
its  oU.  This  figure  points  out  the  need  for 
accelerating  exploration  and  development  of 
our  offshore  and  Arctic  areas. 

"We  assume  that  Canadian  and  Vene- 
zuelan oU  wUl  be  avaUable  to  us.  but  in 
1980  the  demands  of  this  country  wUl  be 
about  22  mUlion  barrels  a  day,  of  which 
six  million  must  come  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere." 

Our  inadequate  domestic  supplies  and  our 
Insatiable  appetite  for  oU  are  two  principal 
reasons  why  oilmen  were  forced  last  vrinter 
to  pay  higher  prices  to  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries for  crvide. 

In  five  years  the  over-all  bUl  for  crude  wUl 
have  been  t&  billion  higher.  This,  of  course, 
brings  America  much  closer  to  the  time  when 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  may  cost  60  cents  or 
more,  and  Europe  to  the  time  when  a  gal- 
lon costs  at  least  $1.25. 

With  turbulence  In  the  Middle  East,  oU- 
men  turned  to  many  other  areas  for  ex- 
ploration— Australia,  Indonesia,  Africa,  the 
North  Sea  and  Spitsbergen  as  well  as  South 
America  ( Venezuelan  oU  now  flows  at  the  rate 
of  3.7  mUllon  barrels  a  day.  but  that  coun- 
try's reserves  are  down  to  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  reserves). 

Nowhere  did  they  hit  anything  like  the 
vast  ocean  of  oil  lying  beneath  northern 
Alaska  and  adjacent  Canada.  Exploration 
there  has  hardly  begun  and  no  one  knows 
Just  how  much  wUl  eventually  be  found. 
Already  it's  accepted  that  at  least  9.4  billion 
barrels  are  waiting  beneath  Alaska  which 
eventually  will  be  added  to  American 
reserves. 

The  problems  in  Alaska  Include  weather. 
mUeage.  demands  of  the  ecologists  and  at- 
tendant need  for  billions  of  dollars. 

The  government  is  expected  to  give  per- 
mission this  fall  for  contracting  for  work 
on  the  $2.3  billion  doUar  pipeline  from  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  to  Valdes.  Alaska.  The  Une  would 
take  two  to  three  years  to  build  and  carry 
two  million  barrels  a  day.  reducing  depend- 
ence on  Middle  Eastern  oU. 

COZT    CAUBOtr 

Environmentalists  have  fought  the  pipe- 
line for  nearly  two  years,  saying  It  would 
melt  the  tundra  and  fool  up  the  fauna  and 
vegetation.  They  were  particularly  concerned 
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that  the  pipeline  woold  be  a  ttarettt  to  the 
caribou  In  the  area. 

Oilmen  produced  new  propoeals,  made  new 
engineering  studies,  promised  all  aorte  of 
favors  lor  the  caribou.  Ifs  now  reported  that 
the  caribou  would  be  a  greater  threat  to 
the  pipeline  than  the  pipeline  would  be  to 
the  caribou.  The  animals  can  be  expected 
to  huddle  close  to  the  line  and  the  warm  oU 
It  would  contain. 

Mr.  Wright  sums  up  this  flght  and  others 
by  saying:  "Many  environmentalists  seem 
to  feel  Industry  should  not  look  for  oil  off 
populated  coasUlnee  or  In  relatively  un- 
touched wilderness  areas  such  as  Alaska. 
They  seem  to  feel  we  should  find  oil  In  lo- 
cations where  they  would  like  it  to  be — 
rather  than  where  oil  actually  exists. 

"But  the  evidence  is  clear  that  most  of 
the  large  prospective  reserves  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered In  the  United  States  are  in  the  waters 
of  the  continental  shelf  or  in  remote  fron- 
tier areas  such  as  Alaska. 

"The  relative  amount  of  flexibility  granted 
to  the  petroleum  Industry  in  future  years  to 
explore  for  oil.  to  produce  it.  and  to  trans- 
port It  from  these  areas — much  of  which  are 
federally  owned — may  depend  in  large  me«s- 
ure  oo  our  environmental  performance. 

"We  think  the  record  of  our  industry  in 
handling  the  environmental  issue  may  also 
affect  our  credlbUity  with  the  pubUc  on 
other,  unrelated  Issues  of  great  slgnlflcance 
to  our  business.  Therefore  we  are  working 
▼ery  hard  to  improve  that  record." 

Environmentalists  have  been  on  the  oil 
Industry's  neck,  of  course,  not  only  when  it 
comes  to  producing  oil  but  when  it  comes  to 
burning  it.  There  U  much  public  and  pri- 
vate research  on  how  to  remove  pollutants 
from  emissions  when  petroleum  is  consumed. 
President  Nixon  last  month  asked  Congress 
for  an  extra  tlS  mUUon  to  find  methods  of 
extracting  sulfur  dioxide  from  oil  and  coal 
stack  gases. 

_^«P  »U  sources  the  United  8t«tee  until 
recent  yean  had  a  ocnxfortable  five  millton- 
barrel-«-day  euiplus  producing  capability. 
Now.  the  country  just  bfuely  haa  a  surplus 
capability.  This  l«  considered  a  dangerous 
•Ituatton.  especiaUy  due  to  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Many  oilmen  feel  the  United  States  must 
find  and  develop  106  billion  baneU  between 
now  and  1085. 

(The  heavy  fuel  oil  situation  is  particularly 
bad.  Until  two  years  ago,  consumption  of  this 
fuel,  used  m  power  plants,  large  induatrlal 
Installations,  schools  and  commercial  heat- 
ing. Increased  annually  about  2  per  cent.  In 
1969  It  leaped  8  per  cent  and  last  year,  11  per 
cent.  Praetloally  all  heavy  fuel  oil  has  to  l>e 
Imported). 

Because  we  stUl  manage  to  keep  ahead  by 
a  nose,  and  because  some  experts  say  more 
tt»an  half  of  the  discoverable  oil  in  the 
United  States  is  still  waiting  to  be  discovered, 
many  oilmen  avoid  describing  the  situation 
as  a  "crisis. " 

"DisiKciirnvES"  fob  oanxiNC 

But  exploration  within  the  United  States 
has  been  drasUcally  reduced.  Says  Prank  N. 
Heard,  president  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  In  Washington : 

"While  demand  for  petroleitm  products 
has  reached  an  all-time  high,  the  number  of 
wells  drilled  In  search  of  new  petroleum  sup- 
plies in  1970  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in 
M  years.  Over  the  past  16  yean,  the  number 
of  exploratory  wells  drilled  per  year  has  dec- 
lined 48  per  cent. 

"And  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  8  400 
exploratory  welU  drlUed  last  year  turned  out 
to  be  dry  holes. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  lack  of 
adequate  incentives  is  the  primary  cause 
of  this  sharp  decline  In  drllUng.  In  fact,  we 
have  seen  a  whole  series  of  'dlslncenUvee'  laid 
In  the  path  or  petroleum  producers. 

"Tliese  have  IXKluded  the  higher  taxes  im- 
posed oo  petroleum  companies  during  tiM 
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past  year;  the  unreallsrtioally  low  prices  set  by 
the  federal  government  on  natural  gas  sold 
Interstate;  the  continuing  proposals  to  un- 
dermine the  domestic  oil  Industry  by  per- 
mitting excessive  amounts  o*  imports;  and 
the  restrictions  that  involve  offshore  leases 
and  the  movement  of  Alaska  North  Slope 
petroleum. 

Early  in  the  Age  of  Oil  It  was  realized  that 
the  United  States  would  depend  Increasingly 
on  petroleum.  Government  policies  provided 
Incentives  for  a  strong  oil  industry. 

More  recently,  the  incentives  became  tar- 
gets lor  criticism. 

The  depletion  allowance  developed  Into  an 
emotional  political  issue.  Congress  reduced  It 
from  27>.4  per  cent,  where  It  had  been  for 
40  years,  to  23  per  cent.  Along  with  other 
tax  measures,  this  Increased  the  oil  Indtis- 
try's  annual  Ux  blU  by  $700  million.    • 

And  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program, 
established  in  1969,  has  been  under  new  at- 
tack. Oilmen  acknowledge  that  oil  Importing 
Is  necessary,  and  also  say  It  inevitably  wUl 
Increase.  But  they  want  controls  so  as  to 
nurture  the  domestic  Industry. 

The  present  Administration  Is  sympathetic 
In  many  ways  to  the  oil  Industry. 

Although  Dr.  Hendrick  Houthakker,  of 
President  Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, called  talk  of  a  pending  oil  crisis  "ex- 
aggerated." he  said  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  Is  a  "matter  ef  high  priority." 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
will  be  the  man  to  decide  If  the  pipeline  wlU 
be  built,  and  In  mid-May  he  gave  a  hint  of 
how  he  feels.  He  put  energy  ahead  of  ecology. 

"Ecology, "  he  said,  "Is  the  most  Important 
thing  m  the  world  xmtU  the  lights  go  out." 

The  Secretary  said  he  Is  not  "altogether 
sympathetic  to  the  oil  Industry's  belief  that 
outspoken  conservationists  are  contributing 
to  a  world-wide  energy  shortage."  However, 
he  added,  "some  people"  are  "expressing  to- 
tally unrealistic  opposition  to  progress." 

Talk  of  action  that  would  "shut  this  Im- 
portant source  of  energy  down  or  restrict  It 
from  developing,"  he  said.  Is  "  "Alice  In  Won- 
derland' type  rhetoric." 

Gas:  Enough  fo«  Pxksent  Ct7stome«s,  bttt 
How  ABOxrr  the  Nrw  Ones? 

Natural  gas  producers  say  their  big  trou- 
bles began  In  June,  1954,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission had  the  right  to  regixlate  gas  prices 
at  the  wellhead. 

Prices  were  set  so  low,  gasmen  say,  that 
producing  companies  could  not  get  enough 
money  to  And  and  develop  resources.  Gas  ex- 
ploration became  an  adjiuict  of  oil  explora- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  consumers  were 
turning  to  this  type  of  fuel  In  Increasing 
droves — one  major  reason  being  its 
cleanliness. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  burned  22  trillion  cubic 
feet.  Usage  of  gas  now  goes  up  about  7  per 
cent  p*  year. 

Although  low  prices  were  a  ready  com- 
plaint of  gasmen,  as  long  as  more  natural 
gas  was  being  located  each  year  than  burned, 
the  Industry  looked  Uke  a  winner  for  decades 
to  come. 

But  that  Utopian  situation  of  constantly 
increasing  reserves  has  been  a  thing  of  the 
past  since  1968.  With  exploration  slowed 
due  to  lack  of  funding,  addiUooa  to  reaerves 
feU  Ave  triUlon  cvibic  feet  below  production 
in  that  year.  The  gap  was  more  than  10  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  In  both  1960  and  '70. 

Today,  the  nation  continues  to  use  more 
gas  than  It  finds,  a  situation  growing  more 
serious  because  the  U.S.  now  has  only  a 
meager  12-  to  18-year  supply  m  reserve- 
some  266  trillion  cubic  feet. 

It's  known  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
gas  beneath  the  continental  United  SUtes— 
estimates  go  as  high  as  1,500  trillion  cubic 
feet — but  companies  say  they  lack  the  huge 
»aJM  required  to  locate  It,  gat  It  out  of  the 
ground  and  pipe  It  to  customers. 
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Optimists  In  government  point  out  that  al- 
though the  U.S.  U  using  up  its  treasure 
trove  of  reserves — the  supply  was  estimated 
to  be  enough  for  22  years  In  1956 — ^more  gas 
can  be  bought  In  Canada  and  there  Is  plenty 
of  gas  In  Alaska. 

Actually,  North  Slope  discoveries  of  the 
past  three  jrears  have  produced  only  26  trU- 
Iton  cubic  feet  of  proven  reserves  thus  far. 
That's  little  more  than  a  year's  'supply.  Po- 
tential reserves  are  said  to  be  enormous,  but 
as  of  summertime  1971,  they  remain  Just 
that — "potential." 

The  shortage  of  reserves  would  be  less 
serious  if  natural  gas  were  merely  a  supple- 
mental fuel.  But  It  Is  second  only  to  oil  In 
the  energy  field,  accounting  for  32  per  cent 
of  all  energy  consumed. 

HIGHER   PBICES  AREAOT 

There  Is  hope  down  the  road  for  natural 
gas  because  the  FPC  Is  relaxing  the  rigid 
price  structure. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  in  Washington 
that  the  FPC  must  move  decisively,  and 
soon  too,  or  the  gas  Indiwtry  will  be  per- 
manently Injured  and  a  major  energy  crisis 
will  be  touched  off. 

The  PPC  Is  now  looking  Into  claims  that 
the  gas  Indiwtry  Is  keeping  quiet  about  cer- 
tain reserves  so  It  can  put  pressure  on  the 
government  for  better  prices.  In  effect,  some 
government  people  say  that  reserves  listed 
as  "potential"  are  "proven." 

The  Indiistry  denies  this  and  says  the  gas 
reserve  shortage  Is  aU  too  real.  Many  com- 
panies. It  points  out.  now  must  decline  to 
accept  new  customers  because  they  simply 
dont  have  the  gas  to  service  them  with.  One 
company  has  a  waiting  list  of  17,000. 

Shortages  In  immediate  supply  for  existing 
customers  are  not  unheard  of. 

In  Cleveland,  a  number  of  factories  halted 
operations  when  the  fuel  ran  out  In  the 
winter  of  1969-70. 

Walter  E.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Natural  Gas  Association  of  America, 
looks  for  a  doubling  of  todays  natural  gas 
consumption,  assuming  supplies  are  avail- 
able. 

He  warns:  "Our  basic  energy  resources  are 
decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Unless  this 
trend  Is  reversed,  this  country  could  be  in 
a  very  tragic  situation  well  before  the  turn 
of  the  century." 

G.  J.  Tankersley,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  AssocUtlon,  urges  higher  wellhead 
prices  to  spur  exploratory  drilling  and  he 
wants  the  government  to  open  more  lands 
under  Its  control  for  exploration. 

At  the  same  time,  he  says,  "There  Is  a 
misconception  that  we  are  running  out  of 
gas.  .  .  .  Most  companies  have  adequate 
supplies  for  present  users,  are  covered  by 
long-term  contracts,  and  are  bringing  some 
new  gas  to  market  or  utUlalng  new  storage 
facilities  to  Improve  load  factor.  The  princi- 
pal concern  Is  In  regard  to  potential  future 
customers." 

Various  supply  steps  being  advocated  by 
the  gas  Industry  should  start  new  gas  flow- 
ing for  new  customers  "within  a  relatively 
short  period,"  Mr.  Tankersley  says. 

NEW  SOTTECES  OF  SUFPLT 

Two  new  sources  of  fuel  are  In  the  ofllng 
for  the  Industry,  though  large  supplies  from 
either  source  are  several  years  away. 

A  number  of  companies  hope  to  get  lique- 
fied natural  gas  from  Algeria,  and  possibly 
from  other  countries.  U.  S.  gas  men  have 
been  studying  Canvey  Island  terminal  in  the 
River  Thames,  at  which  England  for  several 
years  has  been  receiving  ships  bearing  large 
quantities  of  Algerian  gas. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  three  processes  are 
being  developed  (and  others  are  under  lab- 
oratory research)  to  make  high-quaUty  gas 
from  coal. 

Production  of  gas  from  coal  Is  nothing 
new.  The  manufactured  gas  burned  In  much 
of  the  U.  S.  until  «ie  late  •40s  came  from  coal. 
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But  It  was  more  expensive,  and  dldnt  heat 
as  efficiently  as  natural  gas. 

Now,  the  Hygas  Process  is  being  tested  in 
Chicago  by  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology, 
under  contract  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  A  plant  to  teet  Consolidation  Coal 
a  process  developed  by  Bituminous  Coal  Re- 
Co.'s  Acceptor  Process  Is  under  construction 
at  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.  And  a  pilot  plant  for 
search.  Inc.,  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
Is  planned  at  Hcnner  City,  Pa. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  gas  produced  from 
these  sources  would  be  more  expensive  than 
most  natural  gas  but  that  It  would  be  com- 
petitive In  price  with  Alaskan  or  Algerian 
gas. 

The  supply  of  gas  can  hardly  Improve 
appreciably  by  next  winter,  although  there 
may  be  sUghtly  more  of  It.  So  it  U  toward 
the  winter  that  gasmen  are  looking,  hoping 
It  won't  be  a  winter  of  discontent. 

Coal:  "Too  Can  Paint  a  Rock  Buick  and 
Seu.  It" 

The  words  "blackout"  and  "brownout" 
have  been  unwelcome  additions  to  millions 
of  American  conversations  during  recent 
summers — especially  the  long,  hot  one  of 
1966. 

The  situation  they  describe — when  lights 
and  air  conditioners  go  off,  elevators  and 
transit  system  trains  halt  and  stoves  wont 
cook  often  stems  from  Inadequate  use  of  a 
magnificent  black  treasure,  the  nation's  al- 
most Inexhaustible  supply  of  coal. 

Ecologlsts  are  partially  responsible.  Their 
onslaughts  have  retarded  mining.  It  makes 
human  lives  grubby,  they  claim,  and  drives 
away  animal  life.  Strip  mining  wrecks  the 
landscape  and  causes  flooding,  they  com- 
plain; underground  mining  causes  acid 
drainage. 

Coal  men  admit  there's  truth  In  much  of 
what  they  say. 

But  ecologlsU  fall  to  nominate  a  sub- 
stitute source  for  the  needed  energy  derived 
from  coal.  And,  they  fall  to  give  the  coal  peo- 
ple credit  for  making  tremendous  strides  In 
allaying  111  effects  of  mining. 

Progress  Is  being  made  In  the  way  land  Is 
cut  for  strip  mining.  In  beautifying  and  re- 
storing terrain  after  the  coal  is  removed,  in 
filling  In  low  places  to  tiirn  useless  valleys 
Into  useful  level  lands.  In  nullifying  mine 
acid  with  lime. 

Another  reason  for  coal  shortages  we  have 
had,  and  still  have.  Is  that  during  the  '608 
and  early  '60b  much  mlslnformaUon  was 
published  about  nuclear  energy.  It  was 
claimed  that  atomic  power  was  prepared  to 
do  all  things  for  aU  men  and  right  away.  too. 
Coal  was  made  to  appear  a  faltering  source  of 
energy  and  much  mining  activity  was  cxir- 
taUed,  because  utllitlos  were  reluctant  to 
sign  long-term  contracts  for  coal. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  It  became  obvious 
that  nuclear  energy  was  still  largely  some- 
thing for  the  future.  Coal  mining  began  to 
come  back  and  today  it's  a  booming  business. 

As  one  nxlne  owner  puts  It:  "In  this  market 
you  can  paint  a  rock  black  and  sell  It." 

WP,    X3T AND    SmX    NOT    ENOnOR 

Last  year  596  million  tons  were  mined  and 
stUl  there  was  a  shortage.  This  year  616  mil- 
lion tons  are  expected  to  come  out  of  the 
earth,  and  still  there  may  be  a  shortage 

In  1961.  403  million  tons  were  mined. 

Coal's  all-time  record  year  was  1947,  when 
630  mUllon  tons  came  up.  That,  however 
was  m  a  period  when  coal  vras  far  mon 
widely  used  for  heating  than  It  U  now.  Its 
big  use  today  U  in  generating  electricity. 

Electric  utUltles  gobbled  up  320  million 
tons  last  year;  coking  coal  took  96  mllUon 
tons;  91  million  tons  went  to  general  In- 
dustry;  10  mUllon  tons  were  retaUed. 

In  addition,  71  mllUon  tons  were  ex- 
ported— an  amount  second  only  to  the  76 
million  tons  aent  abroad  In  1967.  Uncle  Sam'a 
balance  of  payments  proldem  was  eased  by 
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very  nearly  %\  bUUon  In  1970,  thanks  to 
coal. 

If  there's  a  coal  shortage  at  home,  many 
ask,  vrhy  are  we  shipping  so  much  to  Japan. 
Canada  and  Europe? 

The  answer  Is  that  shipments  go  out  under 
long-term  contracts,  some  for  30  and  35 
years,  signed  In  the  days  when  some  Ameri- 
cans were  turning  their  backs  on  the  ugly 
duckling  of  mining.  Furthermore,  most  ex- 
ported coal  comes  from  mines  opened  specif- 
ically to  fill  foreign  contracts. 

The  economics  of  coal  mining  point  up 
why  long-term  contracts  are  sought  after 
by  mine  operators. 

Capital  cost  of  a  new  undergroimd  mine 
Is  812  to  814  per  ton  of  annual  production 
and  a  mine  easily  can  yield  one  niilllon  tons 
per  year. 

HUGE   KECLAMATION   PEOJECTS 

Though  It's  less  expensive  than  under- 
ground mining,  strip  mining  lent  a  cheap 
way  to  get  coal  from  the  earth  either.  Coal 
companies  are  now  under  reclamation  bonds 
required  by  laws  In  the  21  main  coal  pro- 
ducing states.  If  the  companies  dont  redress 
strip-mined  land  to  the  satisfaction  of  au- 
thorities, states  keep  the  bond  nu>ney  and 
do  the  job  themselves. 

Last  year  39  per  cent  of  all  coal  came 
from  strip  mines  and  the  flgiue  will  go  high- 
er this  year. 

A  National  Coal  Association  survey  shows 
that  58,000  acres  were  reclaimed  in  1970, 
64.000  m  1969,  72,000  In  1968  and  57,000  In 
1967.  More  acreage  has  been  reclaimed  In 
some  years  than  others  because  of  catching 
up  on  a  backlog  of  stripped  land. 

Despite  progress  in  reclamation,  there  are 
bills  In  the  House  and  Senate  In  Washing- 
ton to  ban  strip  mining  altogether.  The  Coal 
Association,  which  favors  redressing  stripped 
land,  says  passage  of  the  bills  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Ecologlsts  jump  on  coal  trtxn  all  directions. 

One  favorite  attack  is  to  charge  that  burn- 
ing coal  pollutes  the  air.  This  is  true,  but 
here  again  progress  is  being  made  in  clean- 
ing up. 

Fly  ash  from  burning  coal  can  now  be 
collected  by  electrostatic  precipitators  and 
other  devices  which  are  more  than  99  per 
cent  effective.  Therefore,  fly  ash  Is  less  of  a 
problem. 

Sulfur  In  coal  Is  a  tougher  obstacle.  Some 
states  want  It  removed  before  burning,  which 
pec^le  in  the  Industry  say  Is  necu-ly  impos- 
sible. The  Industry  Is  now  setting  about 
proving  that  the  way  to  cleaner  energy  Is  to 
regulate  the  sulfur  dioxide  content  of  the 
emissions. 

A  wide  range  of  removal  processes  are  being 
developed  and  some  of  the  best  already  are 
Installed  In  fuU-acale  demonstration  plants 
at  electric  utilities.  In  the  next  five  or  six 
years  this  problem  should  be  very  near 
solution. 

There  Is  plenty  of  coal  with  less  than  1 
per  cent  sulfur  content  In  the  West  but 
unfortunately  it  Is  far  from  markets  and 
costly  to  transport.  Low  sulfur  coal  is  scarce 
in  the  East. 

HOPPBES   ABE   A   HOBDLE 

A  big  contributor  to  the  coal  shortage  last 
year  was  a  shortage  of  railroad  hopper  cars. 

Railroads  have  somewhat  relieved  the 
situation  by  installing  a  "permit  system* 
under  which  they  won't  haul  a  producer's 
export  coal  unless  he  supplies  the  name  at 
the  ship  for  which  the  coal  Is  destined  and 
the  vessel's  arrival  date.  This  bars  a  producer 
from  sending  coal  to  a  port  on  speculation, 
and  then  storing  the  coal  in  hoppers  until 
somebody  buys  it. 

As  a  result  7,600  hoppers  have  been  treed 
this  year  for  hauling  ooal  to  domasUc  users. 

The  Interstate  Oommeroe  Comlaalon  is 
helping  by  requiring  prompt  return  of  hop- 
pers to  the  owning  railroad  as  soon  as  they 
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are  unloaded.  And  the  railroads  have  beefed 
■\xp  their  hopper  fleets. 

Looking  eight  or  10  years  down  the  road. 
there  are  Interesting  developments  In  coal 
which  should  go  far  toward  heading  off  an 
energy  crtsls. 

Eventually,  synthetic  petroleum  will  be 
obtained  from  coal— one  reason,  undoubt- 
edly, why  oil  companies  have  bought  Into 
the  coal  Industry  and  now  account  for  21  per 
cent  of  production.  And,  as  noted  previously, 
gas  will  be  obtained  from  coal.  Both  proc- 
esses are  known  to  be  entirely  achievable. 

The  United  States  has  far  more  coal  than 
any  other  source  of  energy — ^tn  fact,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  It  has  more  than 
1,000  years  of  supply  In  proved  reserves.  Re- 
serves amount  to  88  per  cent  of  those  of 
alt  energy  fuels.  Including  oil  shale  and 
uranium.  Almost  half  the  known  coal  In  the 
world  Is  In  this  country. 

MEN  AND  MONET 

Huge  amounts  of  It  will  be  coming  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  next  generation  or  two. 
Herbert  S.  Rlchey.  president  of  Cleveland's 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  says  that  in  a  few  years 
we  will  be  mining  900  million  tons  yearly — 
up  nearly  50  per  cent  over  the  projected  1971 
totaL 

Money  will  be  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  costs  of  opening 
a  new  mine,  there's  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  W.  A.  Boyle,  UMW  president,  says 
he  will  demand  850  a  day  per  miner.  Instead 
of  the  current  $37,  in  the  next  contract  (the 
present  one  expires  Oct.  1)  as  well  as  50 
cents  a  ton  lot  the  union's  welfare  fund  In- 
stead of  the  present  40  cents. 

Men  will  be  needed  too. 

Besides  the  824  million  to  830  mUUon 
needed  In  capital  expenditures  to  launch  a 
deep  mine  producing  two  million  tons  a  year, 
Mr.  Rlchey  says,  "The  most  serious  problem 
Is  hiring  and  training  approximately  500  em- 
ployees to  operate  the  mine.  Included  in  this 
group  would  be  highly  skilled  supervisors, 
engineers  and  technicians.  Today  there  Is  a 
distinct  shortage  of  such  people,  as  well  as 
a  shortage  of  skilled  miners. 

"One  reason  is  that  many  trained  mining 
people  are  retiring.  Secondly,  the  lack  of  a 
long-term  energy  policy  In  this  country  per- 
mitted the  government  to  make  various 
statements  regarding  the  ease  and  economy 
of  converting  the  national  energy  sources 
from  fossil  fuels  to  nuclear  fuels.  This  has 
failed  to  materialize. 

"This  lack  of  national  policy  thoroughly 
discouraged  the  coal  industry  from  acquir- 
ing and  developing  properties  and  training 
men  to  supply  the  fuel  now  needed." 

NccLEAa  Powee:  A  Bkichteb  Powxa  Soxtece 
ToMoaaow 

The  prospects  for  nuclear  energy  were  be-, 
Ing  oversold  as  long  ago  as  1914. 

In  his  bO(A,  "The  World  Set  Free:  A  Story 
of  Mankind,"  H.  G.  Wells  outlined  what  could 
be  done  with  the  atom.  The  noted  British 
visionary  and  writer  told  not  only  of  the 
atom  bomb,  but  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
power,  at  time  when  few  men  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Wells  was  on  the  mark  in  a  great  deal 
he  said.  But  he  was  off  on  his  time  element, 
and  subsequent  writers  have   been,  too. 

Many  times  they  have  had  us  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Atomic  Age.  Soon,  they  have 
predicted,  the  atoms  would  "heat,  operate, 
fuel,  cure,  create." 

Today,  total  U.S.  nuclear  power  produc- 
tion is  only  a  firmcUon  of  the  Utast  one-year 
Increase  In  over-all  electricity  capacity. 

One  reason  for  the  disappointment  of  so 
many  nuclear  power  fans  has  been  a  mis- 
conception about  how  long  It  takes  to  get 
a  nuclear  plant  Into  operatian.  Ifa  nov  real- 
ised that  from  aevan  to  10  yaan  art  re- 
quired— and  not  three  to  five  years,  as  onoe 
was  supposed. 
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Another   nuon   has   been   worry. 

Dunne  tbe  19608.  we  were  steadily 
warned— often  incorrectly — that  nuclear 
plants  could  cause  Immense  trouble. 

People  atewed  about  radiation,  about  what 
would  happen  U  there  were  accidents  at  the 
plants,  or  earthquakes.  Ecologlsts  claimed 
that  Injection  of  heat  from  the  plants  Into 
the  air  or  bodies  of  water  would  muck  up  the 
environment.  Others  said  the  huge,  bubble- 
shaped  reactor  buildings,  and  the  cooling 
towers  and  ponds  would  mar  the  landscape. 

The  financial  community  was  troubled  be- 
cause nuclear  Installations  are  so  expensive 
In  their  early  stages:  many  men  wondered 
U  they  would  ever  pay  off.  And  finally,  nu- 
dear  plant  builders  were  asked,  "What  will 
be  done  with  radioactive  waste  materials?" 

Such  attitudes  have  built  up  approval  to 
build  several  nuclear  plants  which  other- 
wise would  now  be  contributing  massive  doses 
of  electricity  to  regional  grids.  Three  major 
plants  which  were  delayed  for  months  for 
some  of  these  reasons  are  located  in  Michi- 
gan  and   Minnesota  and   on  Long   Island. 

OKACnrSTIMO   TRX    DOUBTS 

Tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  work- 
ing on  safety  measiu-es  while  also  licensing 
reactors  and  trying  to  get  more  production — 
as  it  has  in  the  past  two  decades.  The  AEC's 
attention  to  safety  is  notable.  It  says  no 
member  of  the  general  public  ever  has  been 
endangered  by  radiation  at  a  nuclear  plant 
It  licenses — and  all  U.S.  nuclear  plants  must 
be  AKC-lioensed. 

Advocates  of  nuclear  power  contend  it  has 
less  effect  on  the  environment  than  other 
forms  of  power  generation.  As  for  worries  in 
the  financial  community,  money  outlays  now 
planned  or  under  way  indicate  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence In  nuclear  energy's  fiscal  feasibility. 

And  the  radioactive  waste  disposal  problem 
seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  solution.  The  plan 
now — It's  meeting  some  opposition — is  to 
sc^ldlfy  liquid  waste,  transport  it  in  huge 
stainless  steel  canisters  within  lead  and 
cement  containers,  and  bury  the  canisters 
far  underground  in  an  abandoned  salt  mine 
near  Lyons,  Kans.  The  area  Is  isolated,  dry, 
and  free  of  earthquakes.  And  salt  is  an  ex- 
cellent shield  against  radiation. 

During  the  last  10  to  15  years  the  word 
periodically  has  gone  out  that  we  were  run- 
ning out  of  uranium.  Not  true.  And.  be- 
fore the  \iraniimi  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Texas,  New  Mexico  and  other  states 
la  gone,  the  uranium-stretching  breeder  re- 
actor should  be  coming  into  its  own.  Also, 
we  should  be  using  more  tboriimi,  which  is 
In  plentiful  supply. 

There  Is  every  indication  that  we  are  fi- 
nally laimched  on  the  age  of  widespread  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  sources.  Already 
this  year  13  reactors  have  been  ordered — as 
against  14  during  all  of  1970  (peak  year  was 
1967,  when  31  were  ordered).  In  1969  only 
■even  were  ordered. 

Bigger  reactors  are  being  built  than  here- .' 
tofore. 

Early  in  May,  for  example,  the  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Co.  ordered  the  first  of  four 
reactors  of  900.000  kilowatts  each  for  a  plant 
near  Raleigh.  N.C.,  which  will  cost  $1  bUlton 
and  should  begin  operation  by  1977  (and  be 
fully  completed  in  1980) . 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co..  which  landed 
the  reactor  biisiness,  says  the  order  is  the 
largest  ever  placed  in  the  industry.  The  re- 
actors and  the  initial  fuel  supply  will  cost 
•175  million. 

At  present,  21  VS.  nuclear  plants  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  8.3  million  kilowatts. 
By  1980  nuclear  electric  generating  capacity 
will  have  reached  about  160  mUiion  kilo- 
watts, which  should  then  be  almost  one 
fourth  of  our  nation's  total  power  capacity. 

How  much  will  expansion  cost  between 
now  and  1980?  By  today's  reckoning,  $25  bil- 
lion. Inflation  can  send  the  flgtire  far  higher. 
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APFSOACRING  THX  tTLTIMATK 

Farther  down  the  road,  breeder  reactors 
should  be  commercially  available  by  about 
1985.  They  will  approach  the  ultimate  for 
they,  in  effect,  recycle  old  fissionable  mate- 
rials and — through  an  eiu-ichlng  process — 
actually  produce  man  fuel  than  they  con- 
sume. 

By  1985,  nuclear  energy  is  expected  to 
furnish  11  per  cent  of  our  total  energy  re- 
quirement, as  against  only  .3  per  cent  now. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  commenting  on  the  fi- 
nancial payoff  of  breeders  and  their  ability 
to  stretch  fuel  supplies,  says  that  if  certain 
breeders  are  available  in  the  mid-lQSOs — 
and  he  thinks  they  will  be — the  "gross  bene- 
fit to  the  nation  from  electrical  energy  sav- 
ings in  the  35-year  period  following  could  be 
more  than  $350  billion  in  terms  of  today's 
dollars." 

By  the  year  2,000.  Dr.  Seaborg  says,  electric- 
ity generated  in  this  country  will  be  six 
times  as  much  as  at  i»'esent,  and  half  of  this 
will  be  produced  at  nuclear  plants — about 
1.000  of  them. 

Half  of  those  nuclear  facilities,  he  adds, 
will  be  powered  by  fast  breeder  reactors. 

And  many  of  the  reactors  will  have  been 
(q>erating  long  enough  to  produce  sufficient 
new  fuel  to  refuel  themselves  and  an  equal 
number  of  other  reactors. 

Since  Dr.  Seaborg  feels  America  will  need 
coal,  oil  and  gas.  far  into  the  future,  he 
cautions  the  country  to  develop  its  fossil  fuel 
resources. 

However,  those  in  the  nuclear  energy  in- 
dustry— both  the  government  and  private 
sectors — feel  they  have  the  power  source  of 
tomorrow. 

For  a  sign  of  the  times,  they  point  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Created  to  har- 
ness hydroelectric  power,  and  forced  by  the 
burgeoning  demand  for  electricity  to  turn  in- 
creasingly to  co«U.  it  is  now  converting  to 
nuclear  energy  at  several  plants. 
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THE  INVISIBLE  JEWISH  POOR 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NKW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
surveys  continue  to  find  that  the  median 
income  of  American  Jews  on  the  whole 
is  higher  than  the  general  national  medi- 
an income,  recent  studies  have  indicated 
that  the  proportion  of  people  living  in 
poverty  is  as  large  among  Jews  as  among 
other  major  religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

This  fact  was  discussed  in  a  recent 
speech  by  Mrs.  Ann  O.  Wolfe,  a  social 
welfare  consultant  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  chap- 
ter of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Wolfe's  speech,  entitled.  "The  In- 
visible Jewish  Poor,"  is  detailed  and  well 
supported  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

The  Invisibijc  Jewish  Pooi 
(By  Ann  G.  Wolfe) 

The  difficulty  of  addressing  oneself  to  the 
subject  of  Jewish  poverty  has  to  do  with  its 
invisible  nature.  Some  7  years  ago,  America 
was  startled  to  learn  that  there  were,  among 
us,  30  million  poor  people  living  below  a  level 
that  was  considered  the  poverty  line  by  gov- 
ernment standards.  It  took  a  man  of  insight 
and  vision,  Michael  Harrington,  in  his  book, 
THE  OTHER  AMERICANS,  to  alert  moat  of 
us  to  the  fact  that  we  were  a  country  In 


which  poverty.  In  Its  extreme,  existed  side 
by  side  with  affluence.  For  a  reason  that  is 
not  altogether  clear,  the  Jewish  conununity 
did  not  recognize  the  relevance  of  this 
phenomenon  to  its  own  people.  To  be  sure, 
from  time  to  time,  we  would  read  about  a 
group  of  Jews  living  In  extreme  poverty,  but 
these  groups  seem  to  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  with  an  occasional  exception,  did 
not  arouse  either  passion  or  anxiety.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  why  it  took  so  long  for  us 
to  come  to  the  realization  that  we  too,  have 
our  poor — our  "others" — a  situation  which 
now  presents  us  with  a  new  and  urgent 
challenge. 

A  recent  issue  of  Jewish  Week,  an  Anglo- 
Jewish  publication — the  April  22,  1971  is- 
sue— has  as  its  lead  editorial,  an  item  with 
the  caption,  "Belated  Recognition  of  a  Prob- 
lem." In  it  the  editorial  states: 

"Better  late  than  never  is  the  utmost  of 
enthusiasm  earned  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
(Reform) ,  that  its  incoming  President,  Rabbi 
David  Polish  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  propos- 
ing a  far-reaching  program  of  service  to  the 
Jewish  poor  in  America. 

"It  is  not  merely  neglect  that  the  American 
Jewish  poor  have  suffered.  They  have  been 
the  victims  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
as  well,  and  they  have  suffered  from  these 
attitudes  at  the  hands  of  fellow  Jews.  Lest 
the  Reform  rabbis  be  allotted  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  blame  for  past  error  be- 
cause of  their  present  decision  to  take  action, 
let  it  be  recorded  that  the  whole  of  the  af- 
fluent Jewish  community.  Including  even 
much  of  the  Orthodox  esUbllshments.  is  to 
blame. 

"Because  the  myth  that  the  American  Jew 
has  conquered  poverty  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  affluent  Jewish  majority,  we 
do  not  even  have  reliable  statistics  on  the 
extent  of  Jewish  poverty." 

The  publicatiton  carries  a  news  item  that 
quotes  from  Rabbi  Polish,  to  the  effect  that 
thousands  of  Jewish  poor  families  do  not 
have  a  place  in  the  Jewish  community  and 
he  went  on,  "We  have  swept  the  Jewish  poor 
out  of  sight  and  acted  as  though  they  didn't 
exist." 

In  order  to  understand  the  dynamics  of 
change  that  characterizes  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  a  look  at  our 
history  is  illuminating.  From  the  end  of  the 
1900's  to  the  mid  1960*8,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly.  In  1880,  American 
Jews  numbered  less  than  250,000,  and  rep- 
resented less  than  v^  of  1%  of  the  total 
popiilatlon.  By  1970,  the  Jewish  pop\ilatlon 
had  increased  twenty-five  times  in  90  years, 
compared  to  a  four  fold  increase  for  the  total 
United  States  population  during  the  same 
period.  Now,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  1970'B. 
the  American  Jewish  community  is  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  Jews  in  the  world;  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  the  number  of 
Jews  in  Israel,  and  accounts  for  half  of  world 
Jewry. 

Secondly,  look  at  the  source  of  our  popu- 
lation growth.  The  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  was 
not  the  result  of  natural  growth,  as  was  true 
for  most  of  the  rest  of  America,  but  was 
rather  due  to  heavy  migration  of  Eastern 
European  Jews  between  1890  and  1924. 

Before  the  1870's  the  American  Jewish 
community  was  composed  largely  of  first  and 
second  generation  German  Jews,  who  had 
come  to  these  shores  between  1820  and  1870, 
with  the  rest — some  of  Sephardlc  orig^in— 
descendants  of  the  original  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese settlers  of  the  colonial  period.  There 
were  smaller  groups  from  central  Europe  who 
were  descendants  of  a  pre-19th  centxiry  mi- 
gration. As  a  result,  the  striking  feature  that 
defines  the  character  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  evolved  out  of  the  Jewish  im- 
migration, from  Eastern  Europe  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  However,  the  character  of 
the    American    Jewish    community    is    now 
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changing,  as  a  result  of  Internal  forces  at 
work  among  native-born  American  Jews.  The 
transition  from  a  foreign-bom,  immigrant 
group  to  an  Americanized  second  and  third 
generation  community  has  important  con- 
sequences for  the  structure  of  the  Jewish 
community,  and  for  the  ways  in  which 
American  Jews  live.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Jewish  community, 
a  third  generation  Jewish  population  faces 
the  American  scene  without  large-scale  out- 
side reinforcement.  We  are  now  on  our  own, 
BO  to  speak.  It  is  this  that  sets  the  framework 
for  an  understanding  of  the  phenomenon 
Of  our  Jewish  poor,  and  the  invisible  char- 
acter of  Jewish  poverty. 

Another  interesting  historical  fact  should 
be  noted.  In  part  of  his  study  of  the  social 
and  religious  history  of  the  Jew,  Salo  Baron 
observed  that  as  early  as  the  middle  17th 
century,  it  was  already  noticeable  that  "great 
destructive  forces,  contagious  diseases,  and 
wars,  seem  to  have  claimed  fewer  victims 
among  tbe  Jews  than  among  their  gentile 
neighbors."  Whether  the  health  and  mor- 
tality differentials  noted  by  Baron  for  the 
mid  17th  century  characterizes  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community  today,  has  not  been 
fully  explored.  However,  what  skimpy  data 
Is  ava'lable  from  some  community  studies, 
indicates  that  there  does  appear  to  be  differ- 
ences that  exist  in  the  survival  pattern  of 
Jews,  and  of  the  total  white  population. 
There  appears  to  be  lower  death  rates  of  Jews 
at  yo\mger  ages.  The  lower  birth  rate  in 
tbe  Jewish  families  result  in  a  Jewish  popu- 
lation today  with  a  larger  number  of  elderly 
ttian  in  the  general  population.  One  out  of 
10  Jews  Is  over  the  age  of  65. 

We  have  no  up-to-date  scientific  data  on 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  America.  We  have  pieces  of 
Information  on  income,  occupation,  age  dis- 
tribution, education,  etc.  Studies  done  at 
different  times,  in  different  cities;  surveys  of 
special  functional  agencies,  census  reports — 
these  help  us  put  together  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle.  Hopefully,  more  accurate  informa- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  from  the  national 
population  study,  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  CouncU  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds. 

So,  age  is  an  important  and  basic  demo- 
graphic feature.  At  the  present  time,  and 
until  the  national  population  study  of  the 
CJFWl  iB  completed,  the  only  national  infor- 
mation on  tbe  age  composition  of  the  Jewish 
community  is  the  1957  census  survey. 
Cliangea  have  undoubtedly  occurred  since 
then.  However,  the  data  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Jewish  population  is,  as  I  have  s&id,  on 
the  whole,  older  than  that  of  the  general 
white  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
youngest  age  group,  under  14.  make  up  23% 
of  the  total  Jewish  population,  compared  to 
28%  of  the  total  white  pop\Uation.  Also, 
there  Is  an  Interesting  figure  in  the  1957 
census — 28%  of  U.S.  Jews  are  in  the  age 
range  of  45  to  64,  as  against  21%  of  the  U.S. 
white  population  in  that  age  group.  We  can 
expect  therefore,  that  the  Jewish  population 
In  the  next  decade  will  continue  to  have  an 
increasing  proportion  of  older  people. 

In  American  society,  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  an  aged  population  are  serious. 
During  tbe  next  few  decades,  such  problems 
may  be  even  more  serious  for  the  Jewish 
community  than  for  the  population  as  a 
whole.  It  is  expected  that  the  proportion  In 
the  Jewish  population,  66  years  of  age  and 
over  will  increase  from  10%,  at  the  present 
time,  to  17%  in  1978. 

Overall,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Jewish  age  structure  requires  continuous  as- 
sessing, not  only  for  its  impact  on  births, 
deaths,  and  the  economic  structiue  of  the 
community,  but  also  because  of  its  broader 
socl<^ogical  Implications;  and  because  of 
the  need  to  plan  services  for  the  future.  In 
&n  as  yet  unpublished  demographic  profile 
of  the  American  Jew  conducted  for  the  AJC, 
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Dr.  Sydney  Goldstein,  of  the  Departanent  of 
Sociology  at  Brown  University,  states  as 
follows  : 

"While  recognizing  that  tbe  general  trend 
is  toward  an  aging  population,  with  its  as- 
sociated problems  of  housing,  financial  criaes 
resulting  from  retirement,  more  illness,  one 
must  also  be  aware  that  changes  are  taking 
place  at  other  points  in  the  age  hierarchy 
and  that  the  needs  for  schools,  playgrounds, 
camps,  and  teenage  programs,  also  vary  as 
the  age  profile  changes.  Too  often,  the  Jewish 
community  has  been  guilty  of  planning  its 
future  without  taking  account  of  the  basic 
considerations  of  the  probable  size  distribu- 
tion and  age  composition  of  the  population." 

I  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  a  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  demographic  features  of 
the  Jewish  community  because  these  have 
direct  and  immediate  relevance  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  dimensions  of  our  problems 
relating  to  our  invisible  poor.  These  mem- 
bers of  our  community  have  been  obscured 
during  the  last  decades  because  we  have,  in 
some  measure,  been  part  of  an  incredibly 
fast  changing  society.  We  now  live  In  an  age 
where  we  speak  of  generations  of  computers 
as  we  once  spoke  of  generations  of  men.  and 
it  may  weU  be  that  progress  is  becoming  our 
most  serious  problem. 

The  years  of  the  past  decade  have  moved 
along  with  increasing  technological  advances, 
leaving  behind  institutions  and  people  who 
have  become  both  out  of  fashion  and  Ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  changing  needs.  Some 
of  us  l>elieve  that  many  of  our  most  serious 
national  problems  stem  from  tbe  failure  of 
our  institutions  to  adapt  to  change.  In  the 
Jewish  community,  we  see  a  larger  aging 
population  unable  to  adapt  to  a  new  and 
different  society,  and  if  we  are  candid,  the 
same  failure  of  national  Institutions  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  changes,  holds  true  for 
some  of  our  Jewish  Institutions. 

Part  of  the  blame  lies  with  the  Institutions, 
but  the  greater  blante  Lies  with  us.  For  nK>re 
than  a  decade  after  World  War  II,  until  tbe 
1960's  began  to  shake  us  out  of  our  com- 
placency, many  of  us  were  content  to  sit  back 
and  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  never 
had  it  so  good.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
we  became  aware,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  convinced  of  tbe  affluence  of  the  Jewish 
community;  it  often  created  problems  for  us. 
All  the  statistical  figures  on  income  showed 
the  Jewish  community  enjoying  higher  av- 
erage Incomes,  and  a  higher  median  Income 
than  that  of  the  general  population. 

The  researcher  encoiuiters  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  collecting  information  on  income. 
Not  until  1940  did  the  federal  census  Include 
such  a  question.  Among  the  large  numbers 
of  Jewish  communities  sxirveyed.  very  few 
collected  information  on  income,  and  some  of 
the  information  which  was  collected  is  often 
questionable.  However,  a  small  number  of 
national  surveys  did  Include  such  questions. 
These  clearly  documented  the  fact  that  the 
income  level  of  Jews  is  above  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population.  A  study  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1956.  Indicated 
that  42%  of  Jewish  families  had  incomes  of 
•7,500  and  over,  compared  to  only  19%  of  the 
general  population.  The  National  Opinion 
Research  Survey  conducted  in  1955,  had 
similar  data.  The  median  income  for  heads 
of  Jewish  households  was  Just  under  $6,000 
compared  to  Just  over  $4,000  for  the  total 
population.  Somehow,  these  facts  hid  some 
others,  less  pretty. 

It  is  in  these  studies  that  we  find  sig- 
nificant indications  of  the  extent  of  pov- 
erty in  the  Jewish  community.  The  National 
Opinion  Research  Siu^ey  on  income  related 
to  religion  reported  that  16.3%  of  Jewish 
households  had  incomes  under  $3,000  a  year; 
16.6%  of  Catholics  had  incomes  under  $3,000 
a  year;  and  82.T%  of  Protestants  had  incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year.  If  we  were  to  add  the 
figures  for  the  near-poor — those  earning  un- 
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der  $4,500  a  year,  the  figure  for  the  Jewish 
comm\inlty  would  be  much  greater.  15%  of 
6  million  people  Is  a  large  nimiber. 

Who  are  the  Jewish  poor?  Who  are  those  in 
the  Jewish  community  who  have  not  made 
It,  who  are  not  making  it,  and  who  live 
their  lives  In  quiet  desperation,  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  the  Jewish  conununity? 

We  have  blind  spots  In  our  vision  of  our- 
selves and  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  facts.  An 
Interesting  example  of  a  blind  spot  relates  to 
wealthy  JIftami  Beach.  In  a  study  done  in  that 
community  called  South  Beach,  it  was 
learned  that  40,000  people  were  clustered  in 
an  area  of  some  30  square  blocks.  Of  these, 
80%  are  over  65,  and  85%  are  Jews.  The  aver- 
age annual  income  is  $2,460;  thousands  are 
living  on  less  than  $28.00  a  week  for  rent  and 
food. 

Elderly  Jews,  the  remnants  of  the  vast 
Immigration  of  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, constitutes  the  largest  group  of  Jews 
living  in  poverty.  In  spite  of  all  the  figures  I 
have  given,  we  do  not  know,  accurately,  what 
proportion  of  the  poor  In  ovir  community  are 
elderly.  The  8  or  9  community  studies  wlilch 
we  have  reviewed  reveal  that  something  like 
60  to  65%  of  Jews  living  in  poverty  are  over 
60  or  65  years  of  age.  An  impressionistic  \o6k. 
at  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor— discloses 
that  the  major  problem  facing  the  elderly 
poor  Is  housing.  Their  living  conditions  ate 
often  inadequate,  in  various  stages  of  dilapi- 
dation or  disrepair.  Frequently,  they  need 
help  In  Improving  their  current  housing,  or 
assistance  in  relocating.  They  often  find 
themselves  the  last  hold-outs  In  areas  that 
have  ceased  being  Jewish.  Loneliness  and 
isolation  are  perhaps  the  most  poignant  char- 
acteristics of  old  age.  and  these  are  reinforced 
for  the  Jewish  elderly  who  are  locked  in  to 
neighborhoods  that  no  longer  offer  them  tbe 
support  and  security  they  need.  More  than 
emotional  Insecurity  is  the  sense  of  physi- 
cal fright  that  the  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood induces. 

The  aged  often  live  alone  (one  report  says 
2  out  of  3) ,  as  widows  or  widowers,  in  hous- 
ing arrangements  that  do  not  allow  for  much 
meaningful  social  contact  with  others.  In  the 
survey  of  the  Miami  Beach  area,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  tbe  people  need  financial 
help.  They  need  to  be  able  to  pay  tbe  sky- 
rocketing rents  and  have  some  money  left 
from  the  Social  Security  check  so  that  they 
can  eat  adequately. 

In  addition  to  this  they  ask  for  simple 
things:  sonte  said  tbe  best  thing  wotild  be 
to  get  a  hot  limch  In  a  congenial  setting 
where  tbey  could  meet  others  and  sptend  a 
few  pleasant  hours.  Some  of  these  people  who 
were  interviewed  said  they  had  Inadequate 
cooking  facilities.  Others  asked  for  drop-in 
centers  where  they  could  sit  and  talk  to 
others,  or  where  they  might  have  some  group 
activities  that  were  not,  as  one  man  put  it 
"children's  games  tor  old  pec^le".  One  man 
who  was  interviewed  said  rather  matter-of- 
factly  that  he  had  come  to  Miami  Beach  for 
a  "warm  death  bed"  and  now  found  himself 
on  a  picket  line  protesting  the  increasing 
rents  in  the  area. 

Late  in  1909,  the  Los  Angeles  Ch^ter  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  expressed 
an  interest  in  sponsoring  an  apartment  proj- 
ect for  indigent  Jewish  aged  in  Los  Angeles 
cotinty.  A  study  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  possible  demand  for  such  housing  and 
the  number  of  locations  needed  for  those 
who  might  want  such  bousing. 

The  study  used  material  from  tbe  Loc 
Angeles  County  Department  of  Public  Social 
Services  files  of  persons  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance.  It  identified  Jewish  individuals 
and  families  throughout  the  Loe  Angeles  re- 
gion. The  report  surprised  many  people,  be- 
caxise  we  learned  that  there  were  more  elderly 
Jews  who  are  poM'  than  anybody  had  ever 
believed.  There  are  about  8,000  elderly  Jews 
receiving  public  assistance  from  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Department  of  Public  Servloas. 
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Th«  study  alao  found  Utat  *  large  number  of 
elderly  Jews  would  be  eligible  for  Old  Age 
Assistance  dldnt  apply  for  It  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  pride,  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
Is  available,  physical  InabUlty  to  get  to  the 
welfare  office.  These  make  up  a  figure  of 
18,306  Indigent  elderly  living  in  households 
on  Incomes  below  $4,000  a  year. 

Miami  Beach  and  Loe  Angeles  are  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  examples  of  problems  the 
Indigent  elderly  face.  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  drew  the  old  and  the  retired  to  those 
cities  In  the  hope  of  a  comfortable  and  se- 
cure old  age.  These  cities  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  the  land  where  the  streets  were  paved 
with  gold,  and  this  second  disappointment  Is 
one  that  can  almost  not  be  corrected.  There 
Is  almost  no  time  left. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  elderly  In  our  community.  They 
were  the  ones  who  helped  build  our  conunu- 
nlty.  The  vast  numbers  managed  on  their 
own — some  had  some  help,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  a  vigorous,  powerful.  Inde- 
pendent force.  It  should  be  possible  for  them 
to  live  out  their  years  Involved  and  cared 
for,  and  we  should  make  It  clear  by  what  we 
do  that  we  value  their  lives,  their  experience, 
the  work  of  their  hands,  their  himior,  and 
their  constant  hope. 

In  a  recently  published  book  about  the 
dderly  Jews  In  an  old  age  home — Home  Life. 
by  Dorothy  Bablnowltz  and  Yedlda  Nielsen — 
this  hope  Is  etched  sharply  by  one  resident 
of  the  home  who  said : 

"I  don't  talk  about  the  past  ...  I  don't 
want  to  think  I  am  getting  older.  I  want  to 
think  about  living.  Now  the  world  Is  alto- 
gether different.  I  like  to  know  about  the 
future.  I  want  to  look  through  a  window  to 
■ee  how  It  will  be  after  I  am  gone.  I  want  to 
know  about  this  world." 

The  aged  who  make  up  about  two-thirds  of 
our  poor  are  perhaps  easier  to  see,  and  evoke 
(sentiments  that  all  of  us  feel.  But  there  are 
■Ignlilcant  niunbers  of  poor  who  are  not  old 
folk,  and  I  think  it  Is  Important  to  explode 
the  myth  that  the  Jewish  poor  are  all  the 
Jewish  old. 

There  Is  less  sympathy  for  this  other 
group — 30-35%  of  oxir  poverty  group — which 
la  made  up  of  single,  unrelated  people  or 
families,  many  with  young  children,  some 
headed  by  one  parent.  There  are  Jewish  fam- 
ilies receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children — a 
fact  that  Is  usually  greeted  with  disbelief.  In 
New  York  City  alone  It  Is  estimated — al- 
though here,  too,  we  wonder  why  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  get  more  accurate  statistics 
about  the  Jewish  poor — that  one  quarter  of 
a  mlUlon  Jews  subsist  below  the  level  of 
$3,600  a  year,  and  another  150,000  live  at 
near-poverty  on  Incomes  below  $4,500.  A 
study  undertaken  In  1963  and  '64  by  the  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine,  show  that  10% 
of  the  Jewish  population  is  sustaining  Itself 
on  $3,000  a  year  or  less.  For  the  foreign  bom 
Jews  In  New  York  city,  this  figure  rises  to 
16.7%.  A  figure  fairly  similar  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  where  16.3%  are  living 
under  $3,000  a  year.  75%  of  the  foreign  bom 
Jews  In  New  York  are  60  years  of  age  and 
older,  but  In  addition  to  this  aging  popula- 
tion, there  are  Orthodox  and  Chassidic  poor, 
many  of  them  with  young  families.  There  are 
80,000  Chassldlc  Jews  in  New  York  City,  and 
this  group  is  the  third  largest  poverty  ktoup 
In  New  York. 

In  PhiUidelphia,  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Jewish  Employment  and  VocaUonal  Service 
of  that  city,  reveals  what  some  of  us  have 
long  suspected — that  we  are  like  anybody 
else.  Unemployed  Jews  who  came  to  this 
agency  reflect  the  same  problems  that  the 
poor  of  any  group  have.  Whe  study  covered 
a  sample  of  Jewish  men  and  women  repre- 
senting an  active  caseload  of  more  than  700 
persons.  The  age  range  was  trom  17  to  over 
66  years,  and  about  half  of  them  were  In 
their  prime  work  period.  In  the  ages  between 
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21  and  60.  One-third  of  the  persons  coming 
to  the  VocaUonal  Service  were  older  than  60, 
and  17%  were  under  20.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  coming  for  help  with  employ- 
ment had  Incomes  in  the  previous  year  be- 
low $2,600,  and  one  In  six  had  an  annual  In- 
come of  $4,000  or  more. 

Up  imtll  the  very  recent  past  we  have  had 
a  long  period  of  full  employment  In  America. 
During  such  periods.  Jobless  persons  are  us- 
ually people  with  severe  problems  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  or  were  those  against  whom 
society  discriminated.  In  the  Philadelphia 
study,  it  appeared  that  six  out  of  ten  of  the 
Jews  coming  for  help  with  employment  had 
disabilities  classified  as  primarily  emotional, 
but  this  group  overlapped  another  group  of 
four  out  of  ten  who  had  problems  relating 
to  aging  or  physical  health.  Limited  educa- 
tion was  found  to  be  an  Important  factor 
among  poor  Jews,  half  of  the  Job  seekers 
having  less  than  11  years  of  schooling,  and 
one  in  five  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education.  Here,  too,  our  blind  spots  operate. 
Because  of  the  high  proportion  of  young  Jews 
In  college  today,  and  our  tradition  as  the 
"People  of  the  Book",  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
earlier  generaUon  that  has  had  a  less  Impres- 
sive education. 

In  commenting  on  this  study  the  Executive 
Director  said: 

"The  conditions  of  Impoverishment  In 
spirit  as  well  as  economically,  which  Is 
typical,  and  the  social  dependency  among 
other  minority  groups  which  stems  from  ex- 
clusion, rejection  and  chronic  failure  are 
operative  In  the  Jewish  population  as  well." 
He  went  on : 

"It  seems  apparent  that — In  the  case  of 
Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Service 
clients,  at  least,  vocational  handicaps  under- 
lie their  separation  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  self-respecting,  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  society." 

One  might  consider  too.  current  situa- 
tions of  economic  recession  and  rising  \m- 
employment  and  Its  effect  on  that  part  of 
the  Jewish  community  which  lives  margin- 
ally. 

In  simunarlzing  the  problem  of  the  Jewish 
poor — estimated  at  700,000  to  800,000  In  the 
United  States — we  must  make  the  point  that 
their  problems  are  common  to  all  poor,  but 
that  there  are  problems  peculiar  to  Jews, 
problems  In  Inter-group  relations,  problems 
related  to  a  Jewish  identity  which  exist  In  a 
society  whose  Image  of  the  Jew  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate,  an  Image  which  the  Jewish 
community  persists  in  perpetuating.  The 
problems  Include  poor  housing,  inadequate 
medical  care,  neighborhoods  that  are  unde- 
sirable In  terms  of  emotional  and  physical  se- 
curity and  outside  the  Jewish  cultural  main- 
stream. 

There  are  special  needs  In  the  Orthodox 
community  to  which  we  must  pay  attention. 
There  are  demands  which  Jewish  ritual 
makes — the  need  to  buy  Kosher  food,  for  ex- 
ample. The  Chassldlc  community  has  a  built- 
in  resistance  to  secular  education,  particu- 
larly at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 
Pew  Chassidim  have  a  college  degree — an  Im- 
pediment to  benefiting  from  the  economic 
advantages  which  higher  education  normally 
bring.  Jewish  education  for  this  group  drains 
the  resources  of  the  Chassidic  family.  On 
religious  grounds,  the  Orthodox  and  Chassid- 
ic commimitiee  are  opposed  to  birth  control 
and  tend  to  have  large  families.  In  WiUlams- 
burgh.  In  New  York  City,  the  median  family 
size  Is  6.3  children,  as  opposed  to  the  average 
Jewish  family  size  of  2  chUdren. 

My  thesis  Is  a  plea  to  "raise  our  conscious- 
ness"— a  phrase  borrowed  from  Women's  Ub- 
eratlon — about  what  we  have  been  uncon- 
scious about.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  and 
who  Is  to  do  It? 

Future  historians  may  likely  assess  the 
pattern  of  Jewish  community  organization 
as  the  unique  characteristic  of  20th  century 
Jewry.  It  has  become  a  model  for  the  struc- 
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ture  of  voluntary  organizations  of  other  re- 
llglouB  and  ethnic  groups.  Students  from  all 
comers  of  the  globe  come  to  study  the  com- 
plex of  Jewish  health,  welfare,  and  other 
agencies.  We  have  the  structure  and  the 
processes  for  rational  planning.  What  may 
need  some  doing.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  use 
of  our  structures  in  a  way  more  responsive 
to  needs  which  we  now  perceive.  And  in 
moving  toward  this  responsiveness,  I  sug- 
gest that  some  basic  questions  need  to  be 
asked: 

Who  decides  what  service  gets  how  much 
money? 

What    process    is    used    In    making    the 
decision? 

Do  all  elements  In  the  Jewish  community 
share  in  this  decision-making  process? 
How  are  priorities  set?  Where  is  the  power? 
Does  the  Jewish  community  need  to  re- 
order its  domestic  priorities? 

Are  we  paying  enough  attention  to  our 
domestic  Jewish  needs? 

A  word  about  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee and  Its  role  In  this  field.  Our  orga- 
nization Is  constantly  changing.  For  those 
of  us  who  work  for  AJC,  It  Is  revealing  to 
look  back  on  our  Jobs  and  realize  that  what 
we  do  today  Is  vastly  different  from  what 
took  up  our  days  five,  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  It  Is  a  characteristic  that  makes  work- 
ing for  AJC  so  exciting,  and  It  Is  the  quality 
that  makes  our  membership  so  knowledge- 
able and  so  challenging  In  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. From  a  "defense  agency"  In  the 
early  days,  we  grew  In  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  Jewish  security 
could  not  be  achieved  In  a  society  which 
did  not  protect  the  rights  of  all  groups.  In 
the  1940°s  we  moved  Into  areas  of  scientific 
research,  to  understand  the  nature  and  dy- 
namics of  prejudice.  In  1047  we  took  our 
place  In  the  clvU  rights  movement,  placing 
our  resources  and  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  all  America  In  Its  great  struggle  for 
equality.  We  became  what  we  now  call  a 
community  relations  agency. 

We  have  been  refining  our  understanding 
of  equality,  and  In  the  early  1960's  we  rec- 
ognized for  example,  that  we  could  not  con- 
tinue to  call  for  fair  employment  without 
also  calling  for  full  employment.  We  per- 
ceived a  truth  which  Is  becoming  even  more 
apparent  today,  that  economics  has  a  g^eat 
deal  to  do  with  equality. 

In  1969,  our  Executive  Board  took  a  step 
which  may  In  Its  long-range  implications 
be  as  important  as  the  steps  we  took  in 
1947  when  we  moved  Into  the  field  of  race. 
In  1069,  after  3  summers  of  turmoil  In  our 
cities,  we  recognized  that  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity which  we  believe  to  be  an  ultimate 
goal,  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  society  in  which 
a  large  number  of  people  subsist  on  Incomes 
Inadequate  to  maintain  health  and  decency. 
Wo  moved  to  help  In  public  welfare  reform. 
and  In  a  rather  curious  by-path,  discovered 
a  truth  which  had  been  burled  for  too  long. 
In  our  activity  around  welfare  reform  In  be- 
half of  the  poor,  we  "discovered"  our  own 
poor.  We  also  discovered  that  many  of  our 
poor  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the  existing 
institutions  we  take  such  pride  in.  In  cities 
across  the  country — Dallas.  Philadelphia. 
Boston.  St.  Louis.  Los  Angeles.  Miami,  Chi- 
cago— our  Chapters  began  to  view  their  own 
communities  with  a  diagnostic  eye  and  the 
questions  that  I  have  suggested  are  ques- 
tions being  asked  by  our  own  membership. 
As  a  result  of  this  growing  interest  we  are 
beginning  to  define  our  role.  Today,  the  AJC 
is  moving  to  become  more  of  a  Jewish  "civic" 
agency,  expressing  the  views  of  oxa  members 
on  the  major  issues  that  touch  the  Jewish 
experience  today,  and  which  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  Jewish  life. 

We  have  Just  received  a  grant  from  the 
Baron  DeHlrsch  fund— a  fund  with  an  illus- 
trious history  in  helping  the  immigrant  Jew 
become  a  productive  and  self-supporting 
Citizen — to  convene  a  consultation  on   the 
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nature  of  Jewish  poverty  which  will  be  held 
m  New  York  In  the  fall  of  this  year.  The  con- 
sultation wUl.  we  hope,  bear  the  hallmark 
of  AJC — with  scholarly  papers  and  analysis 
by  experts  that  will  help  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion of  Jewish  poverty  today,  and  project 
for  us  the  needs  of  the  next  decade.  We  hope 
to  enrich  the  whole  Jewish  community's 
knowledge  by  publications  that  will  result 
from  this  consultation.  Under  consideration 
are  some  pilot  and  demonstration  programs 
that  wiU  attempt  to  get  at  an  understanding 
of  the  blocks  that  stand  In  the  way  of  com- 
munication between  the  Jewish  poor  and 
those  of  us  who  are  In  the  mainstream  of 
Jewish  communal  life.  This  will  Involve  work 
In  transitional  neighborhoods,  which  may 
yet  be  saved  fcr  thosa  Jews  who  wish  to  re- 
main In  a  familiar  and  congenial  environ- 
ment and  where  supportive  services  may  help 
In  this  process. 

In  all  of  our  work,  we  do  not  Intend  to 
become  a  competing  agency  with  those  in  the 
Jewish  community  that  are  responsible  for 
on-going  and  direct  services  to  people.  We 
do  not  Intend  to  set  up  agencies.  We  see  our- 
selves as  sup[>orters  and  stinaulators,  and  we 
hope  to  develop  the  closest  and  most  cordial 
relationships  with  Jewish  organizations  In 
those  fields  In  which  we  have  mutual  con- 
cerns. If  In  this  process,  we  all  heighten  our 
awareness,  and  refine  our  skills  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  we  will  consider  otu*  under- 
taking to  be  successful.  In  several  of  the 
commtmltles  around  the  coimtry,  we  now 
have  on-going  disctisslons  with  the  local 
Jewish  Federations  and  their  affiliate 
agencies  so  that  our  work  may  go  for- 
ward In  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  the  Chicago 
Jewish  Federation  reported  the  results  of  a 
study  conducted  In  this  city,  analyzing  the 
extent  of  Jewish  poverty.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  study  will  be  the  first  step  in  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  renewing  the  spirit  which 
motivated  the  formation  of  Jewish  services 
dtirlng  the  early  years — the  xmderlying  be- 
lief that  we  must  care  for  each  other,  and 
that  the  suffering  and  pain  of  any  group 
In  the  community  affects  us  all. 


DR.  JOHN  J.  COSTANZI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
where  we  are  witnessing  an  astonishing 
and  almost  miraculous  advance  in  every 
field  of  medicine,  a  distingtiished  son  of 
the  10th  Congressional  District,  Dr. 
John  J.  Costanzi,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
has  been  singled  out  for  particular  recog- 
nition in  a  field  of  medicine  where  he  has 
been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  knowledgeable  investigators. 

Today  Dr.  Costanzi  will  receive  the  Air 
Force  Research  and  Develwment  Award 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon,  and  It 
is  an  award  which  he  richly  deserves. 

Dr.  Costanzi  was  bom  in  Old  Forge, 
Pa.,  attended  school  at  the  Old  Forge 
High  School,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Scranton,  and  went  on  to  pursue 
his  medical  studies  at  the  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine  here  in 
Washington. 

He  interned  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  as  a  member  of  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  served  a  residency  In  internal 
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medicine  at  Wilf ord  Hall  USAF  Medical 
Center,  then  became  chief  resident  in 
internal  medicine  at  that  same  hospitaL 
He  was  appointed  a  fellow  in  hematol- 
ogy-oncology  at  Wilf  ord  Hall;  and  has 
served  since  then  as  assistant  chief, 
hematology-oncology  service,  as  director 
of  intern  education,  both  at  Wilford  Hall 
USAF  Medical  Center,  and  as  clinical  as- 
sistant professor  of  medicine.  University 
of  Texas  Medical  School  at  San  An- 
tonio, San  Antonio.  Tex. 

During  those  years  since  his  work  in 
medicine  began,  he  has  published  dozens 
of  articles  in  the  learned  journals  of 
medicine  in  America,  most  of  them  in 
very  specialized  fields  of  the  study  of 
blood. 

As  reported  in  the  Lackland  Talespin- 
ner.  for  the  past  4  years  Dr.  Costanzi 
worked  in  collaboration  with  Col.  Charles 
A.  Coltman.  chief  of  hematology-oncol- 
ogy in  the  medical  center  of  Wilford 
Hall,  researching  medical  illnesses  re- 
lated to  cold  which  render  airmen  un- 
qualified for  worldwide  assignments,  or 
eligible  for  discharge. 

Such  illnesses  include  blue  fingers, 
toes,  ears.  nose,  blocked  circulation,  or 
hives.  Dr.  Costanzi  examined  the  protein 
content  of  the  patient's  plasma,  and 
foimd  that  it  did  not  remain  the  same 
in  the  plasma  solution  upon  exposure 
to  cold.  He  isolated  and  categorized  the 
abnormal  protein  and  compiled  an  iden- 
tification system  for  it  and  other  sub- 
stances in  the  plasma. 

The  significance  of  the  research  trans- 
cends the  matter  of  the  tolerance  of  cold. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Costanzi  hsis  noted  the  pres- 
ence of  the  abnormal  protein  in  cases  of 
cancer,  especially  cancer  of  the  bone 
marrow  and  lymph  glands.  Because  of 
this,  he  has  recommended  that  any  per- 
son whose  blood  exhibits  the  abnormal 
protein  be  kept  under  regular  medical  ob- 
servation as  one  who  has  a  higher  proba- 
bility of  developing  cancer  than  those 
with  normal  protein. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  Joins  with  me  today  in  offering 
our  warmest  congratulations  to  Dr.  Cos- 
tanzi. He  has  pursued  a  career  with  the 
Air  Force  with  distinction.  He  has  added 
to  that  distinction  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
medical  career,  where  he  has  become  one 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
field  of  blood  in  this  Nation. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  here  an  article  from  the 
San  Antonio  News  of  Friday,  July  16, 
1971: 
Local  AJ.  Docroa  Ctted  for  Reskakch 
A  lieutenant  colonel  at  wilford  Hall  Air 
Force  Hospital  has  been  chosen  one  of  five 
officers  from  throughout  the  nation  to  re- 
ceive the  Air  Force  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Award  In  a  Tuesday  ceremony  at  the 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  John  J.  Constanzl,  assistant  chief  of 
hematology  and  oncology,  will  receive  the 
award  for  research  on  abnormal  blood  pro- 
tein. The  research  was  done  with  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Coltman  Jr. 

Hematology  and  oncology  are  medical  spe- 
cialties deaUng  with  the  study  of  the  blood 
and  ttmiors,  respectively. 

Presenting  the  citations  in  Washington 
will  be  U.8.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Oen. 
John  D.  Ryan. 
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Dr.  Costanisl's  research  began  several  years 
ago  with  a  study  of  certain  persons  whose 
bodies  have  trouble  coping  with  cold,  or 
even  cool,  environments.  Such  persons  usu- 
ally can  tolerate  ccAd  weather  or  an  air 
conditioned  room,  but  upon  entering  warm- 
er surroundings,  they  inunedlately  develop  a 
blue  color  In  the  fingers,  toes,  nose  and  ears. 
Indicative  of  poor  blood  clnnilatlon.  Occa- 
sionally an  Individual  will  be  found  who 
even  breaks  out  in  hives  after  emerging 
from  the  cold. 

Dr.  Costanzi  said.  "A  lot  of  people  have 
thU  condition,  but  some  of  them  have  It 
associated  with  abnormal  protein." 

He  added.  "It's  an  acquired  disease.  Some- 
thing bappens  to  a  person  during  his  life 
BO  that  his  body  starts  producing  this  ab- 
normal protein.  We  all  have  this  protein  in 
our  bodies,  but  something  happens  to  it  to 
change  Its  physical  properties." 

It  was  this  unusual  form  of  flood  protein 
that  most  Interested  Costanzi  and  Coltman. 
Through  various  clinical  and  laboratory 
studies,  they  found  that  the  protein,  when 
exposed  to  cold,  actually  separates  from  the 
rest  of  the  blood  and  thickens,  producing 
a  sort  of  sludge  which  hinders  the  flow  of 
blood. 

In  csLses  where  hives  appear,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  an  antibody  reaction  was  in- 
volved. The  blood.  Identifying  the  precipi- 
tated protein  as  a  foreign  substance,  produces 
antigens  against  it,  and  the  restiltlng  chem- 
ical combination  of  the  two  substances  at- 
taches itself  to  the  capillary  walls  and  breaks 
them.  When  the  capillaries  are  broken,  the 
blood  serum  seep>s  Into  the  skin,  causing  it 
to  swell  and  itch.  Other  conditions,  such  as 
swelling  of  the  throat  and  diarrhea,  can  also 
result,  Dr.  Costanzi  said. 

He  said  the  high  point  of  the  research 
came  when  It  was  proved  that  other  pro- 
teins In  the  blood — called  complements  and 
numbered  one  through  nine — also  take  part 
In  the  antigen-antibody  reaction.  This  was 
an  Important  finding,  since  by  knowing  that 
all  nine  cotnplement  proteins  must  play  a 
part  in  the  reaction  before  damage  will  occur, 
it  is  probable  that  by  interrupting  the  re- 
active process  anywhere  along  the  line  wUl 
prevent  the  formation  of  hives. 

A  further  Important  finding  In  Costanzi's 
studies  is  that  abnormal  protein  Is  usually 
associated  with  cancer,  especially  cancer 
of  the  bone  marrow  and  lymph  glands.  Dr. 
Costanzi  said  that  though  many  persons  with 
the  deviant  type  of  protein  in  their  blood 
are  found  to  be  without  cancer,  they  should 
be  kept  under  long-term  observation  be- 
cause they  apparently  have  a  high  probabil- 
ity of  eventually  contracting  the  disease. 

A  majcv  difficulty  In  the  research,  as 
pointed  out  by  William  Hall  commander 
Brig.  Oen.  E.  H.  Underwood  Jr.  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  Costanzi  for  the  award,  has 
been  that  so  little  Information  on  abnormal 
Uood  proteins  Is  available. 

In  his  brief  submitted  to  the  Air  Force 
high  command,  Underwood  stated,  "A  ma- 
jor difficulty  encoimtered  by  Dr.  Costanzi  in 
performing  the  laboratory  studies  required 
were  on  the  absolute  outer  fringe  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  protein  structure  and 
complement  Interaction." 

The  general  also  said,  "As  Dr.  Costanzi 
proceeded  through  each  step  to  determine 
what  Is  pathologic  and  results  of  that  spe- 
cific abnormality  on  subsequent  steps,  he 
was  required  to  learn  for  himself  through 
correspondence  and  occasionally  through 
visits  with  centers  performing  these  tech- 
niques, the  precise  technical  means  for  pro- 
ceeding to  each  subsequent  stage  of  his  re- 
search." 

Oen.  Underwood  said  Dr.  Costanzi  Is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's  "most 
knowledgeable  investigators"  of  abnormal 
protein  reactions  In  the  blood. 
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MATBUNAGA  SPEECH  ON  CHINA 
POLICY  RAISES  THE  QUESTION: 
WILL  PRESIDENT  NIXON  TAKE 
TBffi  NEXT  STEP? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAuromNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  nationwide  television  announce- 
ment of  last  Thursday  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  to  visit  mainland  China  some- 
time before  May  1972,  seems  to  fit  into 
the  pattern  which  certain  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  advocating  in  recent 
months — the  early  seating  of  the  Pe<H)le's 
Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations 
and  the  adjustment  of  our  own  diplomat- 
ic relations  in  accordance  with  such 
United  Nations  recognition. 

Although  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
announcement  did  not  go  beyond  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  plans  to  visit  mainland 
China,  it  is  not  pure  speculation  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  quest  for  "nor- 
malization of  relations"  with  mainland 
China  will  definitely  include  an  early 
recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  our  consent  to  its  admission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Closely  related  to  the  China  question  is 
the  equally  urgent  problem  of  Taiwan's 
independence.  I  use  the  word  "Taiwan" 
in  its  most  accurate  sense,  meaning  not 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  or 
any  of  the  two  million  followers  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  who,  with 
their  leader,  sought  refuge  on  the  island 
from  mainland  China  more  than  20  years 
ago,  but  referring  to  the  12  million  native 
Taiwanese  who,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  have  been  denied  the  right  of 
genuine  self-determination. 

This  is  clearly  the  next  step  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ought  to  take:  An  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  supports  the 
holding  of  a  UN-sponsored  plebiscite  on 
Taiwan.  Such  a  step  will  definitely  be  in 
accord  with  his  annoimced  peace -seeking 
motive  that  imderlies  his  proposed  visit 
to  mainland  China.  Will  he  take  it? 

Nowhere,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  case 
for  an  independent  Taiwan  been  more 
clearly  and  effectively  stated  than  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
on  July  10,  1971,  5  days  before  President 
Nixon's  announcement,  by  one  of  our 
own  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Spark  M.  Matstjnaga.  Believing 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
will  find  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  informa- 
tive and  helpfiol,  I  am  submitting  It  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  a  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
editorial  of  July  13, 1971  containing  com- 
ments on  the  Matsimaga  speech. 
Which  Wat  Otjk  China  Policy:  a  Case 
roE   AN   Independent   Taiwan 

(Address  by  Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsxjnaca) 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  address  you  this 
evening,  for  the  Japanese  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Is  known  thougbout  Hawaii  as  an 
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active,  live-wire  organization.  In  fact,  this 
reputation  has  spread  aa  far  east  as  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  where  it  has  been  my  great 
privilege  and  pleasxire  to  host  the  Chamber- 
sponaored  Cherry  Blossom  Queen  annually. 
Such  an  enviable  reputation,  I  am  sure.  Is 
not  the  result  of  chance.  It  is  earned — earned 
by  the  hard  work  of  dedicated  members.  This 
fine  reputation  has  not  been  diminished  In 
any  way  during  the  past  year;  if  anything.  It 
has  been  enhanced.  So.  to  the  outgoing  offl- 
cers,  I  extend  my  commendation  for  a  Job 
well  done  I 

To  the  incoming  officers,  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations on  their  election.  I  am  confident 
that  under  their  leadership  the  Japanese 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  continue 
to  occupy  a  place  of  high  esteem  in  the 
Hawaiian  community. 

I  would  like  this  evening  to  examine  with 
you  an  Issue  which  I  believe  will  soon  be- 
come one  of  paramount  Importance.  Aside 
from  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  recent  dis- 
closure in  The  New  York  Times.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  other  newspapers  of  parts 
of  a  secret  Pentagon  study,  perhaps  the  area 
of  international  relations  which  is  command- 
ing increasing  attention  in  Washington  is 
our  China  policy. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  revival  of 
this  Issue  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  the 
cordial  reception  that  the  American  ping- 
pong  players  enjoyed  during  their  visit  to 
mainland  China  last  April.  The  visit  was 
highly  significant  because  it  was  the  first 
time  that  a  group  of  Americans  had  been  to 
the  Chinese  mainland  since  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was  established  in  1949. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  existence  of 
the  two  Chinas — the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China,  often  referred  to  as  Red  China,  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  often  called  Nation- 
alist China — has  poeed  a  major  diplomatic 
dilemma.  Nationalist  China  Is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations;  Communist  China  is 
not.  "iTie  People's  Republic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  ooextensive  with  the  vast  Chinese 
mainland  which  today  has  a  population  of 
some  800  million  people.  In  contrast.  Na- 
tionalist China,  after  being  driven  out  of 
mainland  China  in  1949.  sought  refuge  on 
Taiwan,  a  relatively  small  Island,  where  ap- 
proximately 2  million  of  its  citizens  now 
live.  In  speaking  of  the  Chinese  natlonaUsts 
on  Taiwan,  I  am  not  including  any  part  of 
the  native  Taiwan  population,  numl>enng 
some  12  million  people. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  dilemma  of  the 
"two  Chinas"  as  cloeely  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  which  of  the  two  Chinas  is  entitled 
to  representaUon  in  that  body.  The  ques- 
tion has  also  been  debated  in  Congress  with 
increasing  frequency,  with  the  view,  of  course, 
to  providing  som«  guidelines  which  the 
executive  branch  of  our  government  might 
follow.  Many  members  of  Congress  believe,  as 
I  do.  that  there  ought  to  be  a  "normaliza- 
tion of  relations"  with  the  People's  Republic. 
This  meens  that  in  the  United  Nations  Main- 
land China  would  be  admitted  as  a  fuU- 
fledged  member  nation.  It  also  means  that 
there  would  be  VS.  diplomatic  recognition 
of  the  world's  most  pc^ulous  country. 

Unpleasant  as  the  proposition  Is  to  some 
of  our  citizens,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  playing  like  an  ostrich  with 
its  head  in  the  sand  and  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  control  of  Mainland  China  and 
its  800  mUllon  inhabitants  is  vested  in  the 
communist  government  in  Peking,  and  that 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  on 
Taiwan  controls  only  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
In  short,  we  ought  to  acknowledge,  as  a  na- 
tion a  situation  which  has  existed  for  more 
than  20  years  and  adjust  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations accordingly. 

The  two-China  Issue,  looming  larger  today 
than  ever  before,  tends  to  obscure  the  Taiwan 
question,  which  could  be  stated  simply  as 
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The  Case  For  An  Independent  Taiwan.  Many 
Americans  are  unaware  that  such  a  problem 
exists.  Nationalist  China.  Taiwan.  Formosa— 
these  words  have  been  used  Interchangeably 
and  mean  the  same  thing  to  those  who  equate 
them  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  followers. 

The  names  Taiwan  and  Formosa  take  us 
back  In  history  to  two  different  periods  in- 
volving the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  island.  The  name  Formosa  comes  from 
"Ihla  Formosa,"  meaning  the  Beautiful  Isle, 
the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Island.  The  Portuguese,  who  arrived  in  the 
nth  century,  did  not  establish  any  perma- 
nent settlement  on  the  island. 

Taiwan  was  the  name  given  much  later  by 
the  Manchus  who  ruled  the  island,  as  a  part 
of  Fukien  Province,  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land, where  the  Manchu  dynasity  was  In 
power  for  over  200  years.  Although  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Taiwan  or  Formosa  are  be- 
lieved to  have  come  from  Malaya  or  the 
islands  of  Indonesia,  many  of  the  natives 
of  the  island  can  trace  their  origins  to  set- 
tlers who  came  from  Fukien  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  For  centuries,  therefore, 
the  Taiwanese  have  been  living  In  an  envi- 
ronment different  from  that  of  the  Chinese 
Ijeople  and  undergoing  experiences  distinctly 
Taiwanese.  They  have  established  their  own 
identity  and  perspective  in  seeking  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

These  historical  events  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  reaching  a  full  understanding 
of  today's  Taiwan  situation.  It  would  be 
helpful  for  us  as  Americans  to  have  in  mind 
the  geographical  separation  of  the  home- 
land of  the  Taiwanese  from  the  Chinese 
mainland,  and  their  long  history  as  a  peo- 
ple separate  and  distinct  from  the  land  of 
their  forebears.  A  strong  nationalist  feeling, 
as  we  shall  see.  was  to  develop  In  compara- 
tively recent  times. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1900*8,  after 
Japan  had  obtained  control  of  Taiwan,  that 
a  set  of  conditions  evolved  which  did  much 
to  foster  Taiwanese  nationalism.  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores,  a  group  of  small  Islands 
about  25  miles  from  the  southwest  coast  of 
Taiwan,  were  ceded  to  Japan  In  1895  by  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  Slno- Japanese 
war.  Whether  the  result  was  Intended  or  not, 
Japan  contributed  in  a  major  way  to  the 
growth  of  nationalism  which  today  appears 
to  have  as  its  ultimate  goal  the  complete 
Independence  of  Taiwan. 

Japanese  rule  of  Taiwan  was  far  from 
smooth  or  exemplary.  However,  the  Japa- 
nese did  contribute  a  few  of  the  plus-factors 
which  exerted  considerable  influence  In 
shaping  Taiwanese  thinking  as  we  know  It 
today.  For  example,  the  Japanese  gave  the 
Island  its  first  effective  centralized  adminis- 
tration. And  by  effectively  breaking  off  ties 
with  mainland  China  and  by  ending  Chinese 
migration.  Japanese  rule  fostered  a  sense 
of  common  identity  among  the  Taiwanese. 
Moreover,  development  policies  of  the  Japa- 
nese, though  aimed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  did  produce  wealth  that 
was  partly  shared  by  the  Taiwanese,  who 
came  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  that  was 
conspicuously  higher  than  that  on  mainland 
China. 

The  Japanese  also  provided  some  degree 
of  law  and  order  and  protection  for  person 
and  property  that  was  previously  unavail- 
able. The  Japanese  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  agriculture, 
bringing  order  out  of  confusion  in  the  old 
Chinese  land  system  and  land  tax  laws.  The 
construction  of  Irrigation  facilities  removed 
much  of  the  uncertainty  In  agricultural 
planning  and  also  reduced  flood  destruc- 
tion. Taking  advantage  of  the  low  cost  of 
electric  power,  the  Japanese  developed  a 
number  of  relatively  large  industries,  includ- 
ing sugar,  canning,  textiles,  paper,  cement, 
and  petroleum.  An  extensive  building  pro- 
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gnxa.  Included  the  construction  of  factories, 
dams,  communication  systems,  and  trans- 
portation faculties. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government,  it  took  over  these  facilities. 
Improved  and  expcmded  them,  and,  with 
United  States  foreign  assistance,  it  has  trans- 
formed Taiwan  into  a  modern  and  prosper- 
ous Island  state.  Taiwan's  economic  wdl- 
belng,  however,  has  been  perenially  clouded 
by  her  uncertain  and  insecure  status  In  the 
family  of  nations.  She  has  always  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  treated  like  someone's 
stepchild,  without  an  identity  of  her  own. 

Taiwan's  current  legal  status  has  been 
under  serious  question  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  when  allied  decisions  led  to 
the  imposition  of  Chinese  Nationalist  rule 
on  the  Taiwanese  people.  At  the  Cairo  con- 
ference In  November  1943,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  China  declared  that 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  "shall  be  restored 
to  the  Republic  of  China."  The  Potsdam 
Declaration  of  Augiist  1945  directed  that  "the 
terms  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  shall  be  car- 
ried out."  Accordingly,  General  MacArthur 
required  all  Japanese  troops  on  Taiwan  to 
surrender  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  wishes  of  the  allied  nations,  however, 
have  uever  been  legalized.  Under  the  Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty  of  April  1952.  Japan  re- 
nounced all  "right,  title,  and  claim"  to  Tai- 
wan. Neither  this  agreement  nor  any  other 
thereafter  has  transferred  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan  to  Nationalist  China.  The  British 
delegate  to  the  1951  San  Francisco  peace 
conference  said  of  Taiwan's  status  under  the 
proposed  peace  treaty :  "In  due  coiu-se  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found  in  acct^dance  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations."  In  a  similar  vein,  French 
Premier  Georges  Pompidou  made  it  clear  on 
April  23,  1964,  that  France's  recognition  of 
Communist  China  In  no  way  implied  French 
acquiescence  to  Peking's  territorial  claim 
over  Taiwan.  In  the  French  view,  "Formosa 
was  detached  from  Japan,  but  it  was  not  at- 
tached to  anyone."  Pompidou  further  stated 
that  Formosa's  status  "must  be  decided  one 
of  these  days,  taking  the  wishes  of  the  For- 
mosa population  into  consideration." 

Of  even  greater  interest — and  this  may 
surprise  most  Americans — Is  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  officially  holds  the  same 
position.  When  President  Truman  ordered  the 
Seventh  Fleet  into  the  Taiwan  Straits  in 
June  1960,  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War,  be  stated  then  that: 

"The  determination  of  the  future  status 
of  Formosa  must  await  the  restoration  of 
security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement 
with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the  United 
Nations." 

And  as  currently  as  April  28,  1971,  a  State 
D^artment  spokesman,  Charles  W.  Bray  m, 
read  the  following  Department  statement: 

"In  our  view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  is  an  unsettled  question  to 
future  international  resolution.  Both  the 
RepubUc  of  China  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  disagree  with  the  conclusion.  Both 
consider  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  are  part 
of  the  sovereign  state  of  China." 

Of  course,  these  legal  pronouncements 
mean  very  little  if  the  United  States  Is  un- 
willing to  give  practical  application  to  them. 
They  mean  even  less  to  the  12  million  Tai- 
wanese who  have  endured  Nationalist  China's 
rule  since  1945.  Political  observers  generally 
agree  that  Chiang  Kai-shek's  regime  on  Tai- 
wan rests  upon  discrimination  against  and 
oppression  of  the  Taiwanese  people  and  that 
this  has  fed  the  flames  at  a  growing  spirit 
of  nationalism  among  the  Taiwanese.  After 
Chiang's  forces  took  control  of  Taiwan  In 
1946,  Taiwanese  were  dismissed  from  local 
government  Jobs  to  make  room  for  Chinese 
malnlanders.  At  the  same  time,  undisciplined 
Chinese  troops  reportedly  took  advantage  of 
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the  local  population  and  committed  numer- 
ous acts  of  violence  against  the  person  and 
property  of  the  native  Taiwanese. 

The  rage  of  the  Taiwanese  exploded  after 
the  Nationalist  police  beat  to  death  a  woman 
who  allegedly  had  sold  untaxed  cigarettes, 
and  on  February  28.  1947,  the  Taiwanese  suc- 
cessfully disarmed  the  Nationalist  troops  and 
presented  a  list  of  reforms  to  the  Nationalist 
governor.  Chen  Yl.  While  promising  to  co- 
operate, Chen  Yl  secretly  called  In  reinforce- 
ments from  the  mainland.  The  troops  arrived 
on  Mturch  8  and  began  the  systematic  slaugh- 
ter of  dissident  Taiwanese,  estimated  between 
12.000  to  20.000. 

While  the  Chiang  regime  has  not  repeated 
an  atrocity  of  this  magnitude,  its  policies 
today  place  the  Taiwanese  in  the  position 
of  second  class  citizens.  Nearly  all  political 
offices  are  appointive,  not  elective,  and  main- 
land Chinese  are  usually  appointed.  Only 
one  of  eight  Cabinet  members  Is  Taiwanese. 
Only  two  of  21  members  of  the  prestigious 
standing  committee  of  the  Kuomintang  Cen- 
tral Committee  are  Taiwanese.  Taiwanese 
ase  allowed  only  a  three  percent  token  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislative  bodies:  32  out  of 
1.448  in  the  National  Assembly,  17  out  of 
447  In  the  Legislative  Yuan,  and  Fix  out  of 
74  in  the  Control  Yuan.  In  other  words,  97 
percent  of  the  lawmakers  are  NaUonallst 
Chinese  who  make  up  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  total  population. 

Within  the  600,000-man  Nationalist  armed 
forces,  Taiwanese  fill  the  bulk  of  the  lower 
ranks,  but  less  than  100  officers  above  the 
rank  of  major  are  Taiwanese.  Elite  units  such 
as  the  Taiwan  Garrison  C<Mnmand,  the  mili- 
tary police  and  fighter  squadrons  are  almost 
solidly  mainland  Chinese  in  all  ranks.  While 
nmny  Taiwanese  have  been  successful  in 
business,  most  companies  are  still  segregated, 
staffed  either  all  by  TeUwanese  or  all  by  main- 
land Chinese,  from  owners  down  to  workers. 
In  short,  Taiwanese  Interests  have  been  com- 
pletely subordinated  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
desire  to  perpetuate  his  rule. 

Nationalist  suppression  has  done  much 
to  keep  Taiwanese  nationalism  alive.  For 
example,  whenever  elections  have  been  al- 
lowed, Taiwanese  candidates  have  defeated 
the  Kuomintang  In  almost  every  election  in 
the  last  half  dozen  years.  While  there  is  no 
known  organized  opposition  on  the  island — 
due  mainly  to  the  repressive  political  atmos- 
phere there — more  than  half  of  the  1,500 
Taiwanese  who  go  abroad  annually  to  study 
Join  the  Taiwan  independence  movement  in 
the  United  States  or  Japan.  Prominent  In- 
tellectuals have  been  imprisoned  or  luive 
left  Taiwan  for  having  criticized  the  govern- 
ment. Just  last  year.  Dr.  Peng  Ming-min, 
former  chairman  of  the  Political  Science  De~ 
partment  at  Taiwan  University,  escaped  af- 
ter five  years  of  house  arrest  for  his  advocacy 
of  Taiwanese  Independence.  In  1969,  Dr. 
Chen  Chung-tung.  a  prominent  cancer  re- 
search specialist,  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
imprisonment  for  having  Joined  the  inde- 
pendence movement  while  in  Japan.  There 
are  an  estimated  3,000  to  4,000  p<dltlcal  pris- 
oners on  Taiwan. 

These  facts,  I  believe,  constitute  clear  evi- 
dence that  th»e  is  a  deep-seated  longing  for 
political  freedom  and  possibly  independence 
among  the  12  million  Taiwanese.  A  plebiscite, 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations,  offers  the 
most  democratic  and  feasiUe  method  of  as- 
certaining the  real  wlahee  al  Taiwan's  "si- 
lenced majority."  Such  a  plebiscite  would  give 
the  Taiwanese  a  voice,  for  the  first  time  In 
their  long  history.  In  determining  their  fu- 
ture. It  would  help  bring  to  an  end  the  22- 
year  myth,  with  which  the  United  States 
has  gone  along,  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  rep- 
resents the  entire  nation  of  China  as  well 
as  Taiwan. 

Nowhere  have  I  lieard  a  strongu'  refuta- 
tion of  this  myth  than  from  Dr.  Lung-chu 
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Chen,  a  distinguished  Formoean  who  is  now 
serving  as  Research  Associate  at  Yale  Law 
School.  In  a  speech  delivered  befcM'e  members 
of  Congress  on  April  28,  1971.  he  said: 

"Contrary  to  the  claims  of  Chiang  and  Mao 
and  their  supporters,  Taiwan  does  not  belong 
to  China.  Taiwan  Is  Taiwan  and  China  Is 
China;  they  are  two  separate  political  en- 
tities." 

"Taiwan  is  Taiwan  and  China  Is  China" — 
the  statement  is  simple  and  clear.  And  yet. 
even  today,  there  are  many  Americans,  in- 
cluding members  of  Congress,  who  advocate 
the  taking  of  Nationalist  China's  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  and  giving  it  to  Communist 
China,  and  placing  Taiwan  under  the  polit- 
ical control  of  Communist  China.  There 
could  not  possibly  be  a  more  Inhumane  pro- 
posal in  the  cold  and  calculating  game  of  in- 
ternational power  politics.  The  advocates  of 
such  a  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  show  a 
callous  lack  of  concern  for  the  wishes  of  12 
million  Taiwanese  who  yearn  for  self-deter- 
mination, the  very  principle  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded,  and  which  It  has  since 
advocated. 

As  members  of  an  active  and  enlightened 
civic  organization  in  Hawaii,  you  who  are 
members  of  the  JCC  can  perform  an  incal- 
culable service  In  helping  to  direct  public 
opinion  into  the  proper  channels  on  the  Tai- 
wan question.  Bfony  of  you  have  visited  in 
Taiwan,  as  I  did  several  years  ago.  However, 
we  must  not  rely  solely  upon  our  visible 
impressions  gained  during  a  short  visit  to 
that  Island.  Visitors  to  Taiwan,  Including 
members  of  Congress,  are  generally  given 
VIP  treatment  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese, 
who  are  careful  not  to  offend  citizens  of 
the  country  from  which  millions  of  dollars 
have  come  in  the  form  of  aid  of  one  iind 
or  another.  Visitors  to  Taiwan  are  supposed 
to  leave  with  only  a  favorable  impression  of 
Chiang's  regime  and  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese who  rule  the  Island.  As  informed  citi- 
zens, we  can  help  this  Nation  to  bring  to 
long-ignored  Taiwan  the  Justice  and  equal- 
ity that  we  have  helped  to  bring  to  other 
young  countries. 

Certainly,  the  first  step  towards  such  a 
goal  is  the  holding  of  a  United  Nations- 
sponsored  plebiscite  on  Taiwan.  Moreover, 
such  a  plebiscite  would  be  in  total  accord 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  inter- 
national moraUty.  The  United  States,  Indeed, 
may  hold  the  key  to  determining  whether 
genuine  self-determination  for  Taiwan  will 
ever  be  realized.  By  acting  this  fall  In  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  this  Na- 
tion can  embark  on  a  new  and  fruitful  pol- 
icy that  Is  morally  Just  and  may  contribute 
a  great  deal  toward  peace  in  Asia.  I  wiU 
wholeheartedly  support  such  a  policy  and 
will  continue  to  work  for  its  realization.  I 
urge  you  to  do  the  same. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  13, 

1971 J 

Pouticai.  Godsend 

Self-determination  for  the  people  of  Tai- 
wan or  Formosa  seems  likely  to  gain  in- 
creasing support  within  the  United  States 
for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

Hawaii's  senior  congressman.  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  committed  himself  to  this  solu- 
ticm  of  the  "two  Chinas"  problem  last  week. 
Others  wUl  follow. 

America  more  than  ever  after  Vietnam 
needs  moral  Justification  for  Its  political 
actions. 

It  is  being  pragmatic  (but  not  immoral) 
in  seeking  better  relations  with  mainland 
China,  but  the  malnlanders  are  insisting 
that  the  price  of  good  relations  must  be  a 
severance  of  ties  with  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
gov«'nment  on  Taiwan. 
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Having  supported  this  govemmeat  and 
boasted  about  Its  successes  for  ao  long  Amer- 
ica would  be  hard-pressed  to  suddenly  drop 

Thus  the  drive  for  self-determination  for 
Taiwan's  or  Formosa's  14  million  residents 
(Including  only  two  million  Nationalist 
Chinese  refugees  from  the  mainland)  is 
something  of  a  political  godsend. 

What  Is  more  moral  In  the  last  third  of 
the  20th  century  than  naUonal  seU-determl- 
natlon? 

And  what  woiUd  be  more  Ukely  to  get  the 
U.S.  off  lu  hoolc  with  the  Nationalist 
Chinese? 

The  probable  result  of  a  self-determina- 
tion referendum  would  be  a  vote  for  an  in- 
dependent Formosa. 

This  would  amount  to  the  legal  dismanUe- 
ment  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  government 
and  leave  us  with  only  one  China,  not  two. 
That  won't  make  everything  all  right 
with  the  mainland  Communists.  They  still 
coimt  the  Islazul  as  part  of  China. 

But  even  U  self-determination  will  not 
s<^ve  everything,  it  wo\ild  at  least  move  the 
VS.  away  from  its  awkward  and  unrealistic 
recognlUon  of  the  Nationalists  as  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  aU  China  and  give 
America  a  moral  position  that  will  stand  up 
domestically  and  internationally. 

Rep.  Matsunaga  argues  that  the  U.S.  has 
kept  Its  opUons  c^en  right  along  on  the 
question  of  Formosa's   long-term   future. 

When  President  Truman  ordered  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  into  the  Taiwan  Straits  in  1960. 
he  said  that  "the  determination  of  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Formosa  must  await  the  les- 
toratlon  of  security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace 
settlement  with  Japan,  or  consideration  by 
the  United  Nations." 

The  U.S.  SUte  Department  said  In  April: 
"In  our  view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  is  an  unsettled  question  sub- 
ject to  future  International  resolution." 

The  case  of  the  Formosans  was  presented 
In  the  Star-Bulletin  last  Friday  in  an  arU- 
de  by  Mlng-mln  Peng,  an  absentee  leader 
of  the  self-determination  movement  now 
St  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  proq>ect  that  this  case  wlU  gain  an 
Increaatd  VS.  following  is  exceedingly 
■troQg. 


RED  CHINA  TRADE— BEWARE  OP 
THE  ELIXIRS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NKW    JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  a  recent 
news  article  is  even  a  remote  indication 
of  what  the  American  people  can  eiqiect 
relative  to  the  initiation  of  trade  with 
Communist  China,  the  consumer  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  mighty  difficult  time  sep- 
arating the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

Fortunately,  in  this  case,  an  alert  in- 
vestigator for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  determined  that  the 
labels  <m  certain  foodstuffs  arriving  from 
Red  China  are  not  quite  up  to  the  level 
of  belief  that  Americans  should  expect 
of  the  products  and  commodities  they 
purchase.  For  example,  the  label  on  a 
can  of  vegetable  soup  stated:  "For 
strengthening  the  stomach  and  expelling 
rheumatism."  The  Chrysanthemum  tea 
is  even  a  better  elixir  than  the  vegetable 
soup  with  the  claims  of  its  being  a  "sed- 
ative, eye  brlghtener.  liver  soother, 
anti-inflammatory,  and  heat  reliever  to 
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human  health."  The  sugarcane  tea  fills 
in  a  gap  "for  refreshing  and  soothing  the 
lungs."  No  doubt  there  are  other  food- 
stuffs and  perhaps  other  products  enter- 
ing this  new  trade  channel  whose  claims 
are  just  as  boastful  and  far-fetched  as 
the  examples  cited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  may  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  keep 
hands  off  the  new  Red  China  trade  so  as 
not  to  cast  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
role  of  the  "spoiler,"  the  interests  of  the 
consiuner  demand  that  the  commodities 
comprising  this  trade  be  examined  with 
the  greatest  care  at  the  expense  of  the 
doctrine  of  caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer 
beware.  No  less  is  being  demanded  of  our 
own  producers  and  manufacturers. 
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UNIFYING  AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  rare  recording  of  a  leading  bxisiness- 
man's  views  and  outlook  on  our  country. 
Rare  because  Mr.  Virgil  C.  Sullivan, 
director,  Bemis  Co.,  Inc..  combines  his 
practical  firsthand  knowledge  of  our  Na- 
tion— its  ideals  and  its  problems — with 
the  perspective  of  a  philosopher-his- 
torian. It  is  American  optimism: 

We  have  many  problems  In  this  country 
with  our  atatude  differences,  but  one  of  the 
good  things  about  Americans  Is  that  when 
we  get  aroused,  we  Jump  Into  It  with  both 
feet  and  get  something  done." 

I  recommend  most  highly  that  Mr. 
Sullivan's  remarks  on  our  economy,  our 
youth,  our  silent  majority,  our  American 
way — our  hope— be  read  by  everyone. 

UnO-TING  AlCEBICA — A  Rbcosdimo 

BzMisToaT.  To  start  off,  youTe  probably 
the  most  continental  of  our  company  direc- 
tors, having  worked  abroad  with  the  World 
Bank  and  done  extensive  traveling. 

SmxrvAi*.  I've  never  actually  lived  abroad, 
but  I  have  made  numy  trips.  I  went  to 
Southeast  Asia  twice  a  year  for  quite  a  few 
years  for  the  World  Bank  and  represented 
it  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  number  of 
development  banks  In  some  of  those  coun- 
tries— speclflcaUy  Malaysia,  Thailand  and 
Pakistan.  But  I  also  made  at  the  World 
Bank's  request  trips  to  a  number  of  other 
countries:  India.  E^ypt.  Lebanon  and  Greece 
to  handle  specific  Jobs  with  specific  objec- 
tives. 

BxMisTORT.  You've  also  traveled  abroad  for 
pleasure? 

SuLuvAN.  Tea.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
World  Bank  Jobs  were  frequently  for  my 
own  pleasure,  because  I  didn't  do  them  as  a 
source  of  income  but  because  It  was  an  Inter- 
esting thing  to  do  and  perhaps  of  some 
assistance. 

BuDSToar.  With  aU  of  your  financial 
background  maybe  you  could  tell  us  what  Is 
happening  with  the  economy.  Are  you 
optimistic  about  the  future? 

SuixivAw.  Basically  I  have  to  be  an  optimist 
because  one  has  to  believe  that  problems 
that  are  as  serious  as  those  we  face  can  and 
will  be  resolved.  I  believe  that  the  country.  In 
terms  of  economics,  has  boxed  Itself  In, 
through  a  series  of  foreign  poUcy  and  fi- 
nancial decisions  that  have  established  a 
number  of  other  countries  as  more  than  vi- 


able competitors  of  the  United  States.  Partic- 
ularly Germany  and  Japan.  So  that,  one  by 
one.  the  advantages  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  markets  have  disappeared,  and 
the  number  of  areas  In  which  we  had  supe- 
rior techniques  has  declined  In  favor  of  coun- 
tries that  have  not  been  preoccupied, 
financially  and  In  use  of  their  technical 
talent,  in  feeding  the  military. 

Bemistort.  Is  the  mUltary  the  main  cul- 
prit? 

SuLuvAN.  Obviously  In  times  of  Russian 
intransigence,  particularly  in  earlier  years, 
we  needed  a  military  establishment  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  carry  out  Its  function,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  anyone  who  Is  weU  In- 
formed today  denies  any  longer  that  a  very 
substantial  part  of  military  expenditures  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  comfdetely 
wasted — and  In  amounts  that  make  the  ss- 
called  foreign  aid  seem  like  peanuts. 

Foreign  aid  is  no  problem  for  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  foreign  aid  is 
such  a  small  part  of  our  budget  that  its 
almost  meaningless.  Since  the  Marshall  Plan 
projects,  and  that's  a  frightful  advantage  to 
the  United  States  pursued  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  generous  policies  that  any  na- 
tion has  pursued,  we  have  not  been  note- 
worthy for  generosity  or  aid  to  anybody. 

Bemistort.  That's  an  Interesting  point, 
but  go  on. 

Sullivan.  From  there  on,  it's  been  a  matter 
of  trying  to  serve  our  own  interests  and 
frequently  serving  those  Interests  so  badly 
that  we  have  landed  in  a  financial  box,  so  to 
speak.  We  completely  lost  sense  of  what  was 
important  to  the  country.  We  reached  a  point 
where  we  were  spending  10  to  11  per  cent 
of  our  Income  on  military  gadgets,  mUltary 
estaldishments  and  military  bases — half  of 
them  in  countries  which  the  American  pub- 
lic wouldn't  even  be  able  to  Identify.  Our 
competitors  in  the  economic  world,  prin- 
cipally again  Germany  and  Japan,  spent  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  their  Income  on  military 
period,  say  ten  years  after  the  war,  m  which 
those  countries. 

But  even  more  Important  than  the  finan- 
cial expenditures  was  the  wastage  of  talent. 
In  Germany  and  Japan  the  young  people 
were  trained  as  technicians  and  engineers 
and  used  those  talents  in  the  production  of 
useful  Items.  Tou  might  say  that  Japan 
produced  a  better  Toyota  while  we  tried  to 
produce  a  better  bomber. 

The  third  Item  in  what  I  consider  the  three 
principal  causes  of  our  financial  problem 
was  the  wastage  of  manpower.  Several  years 
ago  there  were  serious  employment  problems 
In  this  country,  in  that  there  wasn't  enough 
skilled  labor.  The  reason  there  wasn't  enough 
skilled  labor  Is  that  we  took  the  young  in 
their  best,  most  productive  ages  and  had 
them  idling,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
around  the  world — over  three  mllUon  of 
them  really  doing  nothing,,  while  the  young 
men  in  Germany  and  Japan  were  producing 
economic  goods.  Today  we  waste  manpower 
in  unemployment. 

Bemistort.  Have  we  learned  anything 
from  this? 

SuixrvAN.  It  finally  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  our  political  leaders,  I  hope,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  carry  this  biirden  of 
wasted  manpower,  wasted  technical  talent 
and  an  enormous  wastage  of  money.  When 
we  hear  of  financial  crises,  monetary  crises, 
when  Americans  try  to  cash  checks  in  Europe 
and  find  out  that  the  Europeans  dont  want 
dollars  or  won't  even  take  dollars  In  some 
cases.  It  is.  In  my  Judgment,  a  reflection 
of  the  policies  that  I've  Just  entnnerated. 

Tou  cannot  live  like  a  drunken  sailor, 
which  the  United  States  has  done  for  ten 
years,  and  end  up  solvent.  It's  Just  as  simple 
as  this. 

Bemistort.  Do  you  think  this  Is  the  cause 
of  a  lot  of  frustration  In  young  people? 
SvLUVAN.  I  doo't  think  there  Is  any  ques- 
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tlon  of  this.  I  cant  Imagine  that  these  yoimg 
people  enjoy  what  they've  had  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve that,  spedflcally,  the  unlversltlee  were 
used  to  do  research  work  for  better  methods 
of  killing  Asiatic  peasants  and  for  any  other 
purposes  that  the  military  had.  The  young 
men  who  have  these  research  talents  were 
funded  by  the  military  through  the  univer- 
sities. 

I  don't  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  young  people  would  much 
prefer  to  be  doing  research  work  in  something 
that  was  useful  to  business,  \iseful  to  medi- 
cine or  useful  in  pollution  control. 

Bemistort.  la  there  any  way  we  can  har- 
ness the  talents  of  aU  those  people?  For  in- 
stance, there  are  so  many  unemployed  Ph.  D's 
and  thousaTids  of  other  educated  people  who 
were  working  in  defense. 

Sullivan.  Three  or  four  years  ago  when  all 
of  this  talent  was  being  employed  in  the  uni- 
versities and  funded  by  the  government 
through  the  universities  for  purposes  I  con- 
sider hardly  a  proper  employment  of  your 
best  talent,  nobody  objected  to  It.  Now.  when 
K  Is  proposed  that  the  same  talents  might 
do  something  useful,  immediately  the  same 
congressmen  who  rubber-stamped  requests 
for  the  military  now  say  we  can't  afford  it. 

Now,  why  shouldn't  the  same  government 
that  was  able  and  willing  to  fund  this  re- 
search work  for  the  military  have  at  least  as 
large  a  funding  through  the  universities  for 
young  people  and  others  pursuing  worth- 
while objectives?  I  see  no  reason  why  not.  If 
anybody  posed  these  alternatives  and  said 
you  could  afford  one  and  not  the  other — that 
It  was  vital  to  the  American  futvu-e  to  have 
a  better  way  of  destroying  peasants  in  Asia 
but  It  wasn't  vital  to  the  United  States  to 
have  better  ways  to  clean  up  our  rivers — any- 
body who  listened  to  such  a  comment  would 
inevitably  conclude  that  we  were  Insane. 

Bemistort.  The  priorities  certainly  seem 
mixed  up. 

SuLuvAK.  Tou  asked  me  about  the  effect 
on  the  young  people.  This  Is  what.  In  my 
Judgment,  is  driving  the  young  people  wild. 
They  see  these  needs.  They  see  how  ludicrous 
our  military  objectives  are  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Tou  can't  sell  them  the  same  tired 
cliches  that  sell  the  older  people. 

I  think  that  funding  of  research  with 
proper  objectives  through  the  universities  is 
worth  a  substantial  amount  of  money,  a 
substantial  amount  of  effort.  In  addition  to 
anything  else  that  It  produces,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  worthwhile  purpose  In  the 
young.  The  thing  that  completely  fnistratee 
them  Is  that  they  don*t  think  they  have  any 
purpose.  I  think  that  their  enthusiasms  could 
be  harnessed;  the  same  enthusiasms  that 
older  people  get  so  exercised  about,  becaxise 
they're  termed  destructive,  could  be  turned 
to  useful  purposes. 

Bemistoit.  Maybe  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems Is  that  they  see  all  of  the  domestic 
turmoU.  such  as  welfare  Inequities. 

SuLUVAir.  This  Is  the  first  requirement, 
helping  this  class  of  unemployed.  I  think 
that  in  a  country  such  as  the  United  States 
nobody  should  be  at  the  starvation  leveL  It 
Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  Industrial 
society.  Industrial  civilizations  do  a  lot  for 
their  people  but  they  destroy  a  lot  of  people. 
And  the  people  they  destroy  are  part  of  the 
price  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
see  that  tliey  don't  starve. 

Bemistort.  Does  business  have  any  respon- 
sibilities to  try  to  harness  the  talents  of  these 
people  for  some  of  these  worthwhile  goals, 
like  stopping  pollution? 

SuLLivAK.  I  would  think  that  pollution 
control,  environmental  control,  is  of  such 
viui  Importance  that  it  has  to  be  a  govern- 
ment function.  It's  impossible  In  many  busi- 
nesses to  <^>erate  without  some  adv^jrse  effect 
on  the  environment. 

I  think  the  goal  of  business  is  to  reduce  that 
violation  of  tbe  environment  to  the  mini- 
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mum  possible,  and  the  only  way  that  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  can  be  expected  to  do  that  Is 
through  a  govnnment  that  sees  to  It  that 
business  knows  what  the  limits  of  tolerance 
are  and  insists  on  them  living  up  to  It. 

Bemistort.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  Is  so  much  criticism  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness system  is  that  they  don't  voluntarily 
do  many  things. 

Sullivan.  I  think  many  businesses  do.  The 
problem  is  that  they  are  often  penalized  be- 
cause somebody  else  doesn't  and  gets  cost 
advantages  by  operating  this  way.  It's  an 
expensive  business  to  control  some  of  these 
emissions.  Many  of  the  objections,  particu- 
larly of  the  young  people,  are  warranted  but 
the  degree  of  guilt  put  on  business  Is  fre- 
quently exaggerated  and  unfair.  Violations 
of  the  environment  by  business  were  often 
done  in  Ignorance,  an  Ignorance  which  the 
same  young  people  could  have  shared  at  the 
time.  It's  Just  that  we  all  of  a  sudden  have 
realized  what  we  are  doing  to  the  environ- 
ment and  we're  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

I  don't  object  to  the  young  people  being 
unfair  about  it.  Phll06<q>hicaUy,  this  is  the 
only  way  things  get  done.  If  you  don't  have  a 
needle  Jabbing  into  the  human  being,  he 
doesn't  do  anything.  My  philosophy  Is  that 
nearly  all  progress  is  made  by  reasonable 
people,  but  only  when  goaded  by  unreason- 
able people.  And  I  really  believe  that.  I  don't 
think  reasonable  people  would  do  anyttiing 
unless  they  were  goaded  by  unreasonable 
people.  And  therefore  while  I  might  not  like 
the  unreasonable  Individuals,  I  always  to 
myself  Justify  their  performance  on  the 
theory  that  If  It  weren't  for  them,  nothing 
would  ever  be  done. 

Bemistort.  Do  you  see  room  for  people  like 
this  ivithln  the  system?  Can  there  be  agita- 
tors within  the  business  system? 

Sullivan.  I  don't  see  why  not.  I  think  the 
most  successful  businesses  have  been  built 
by  xmorthodox  people  In  the  beginning.  I 
think  that  you  really  have  to  assume  that 
society  is  a  broad  8;>ectrum  In  which  nearly 
everybody  has  a  useful  function. 

But  the  majority  of  the  progress  is  made 
by  the  element  In  the  center,  goaded  by  the 
Idealists.  mosUy  the  young,  who  in  an  un- 
reasonable way  see  all  the  faults  at  that 
center  and  of  their  elders  and  dont  under- 
stand any  of  those  favUts  untU  they  get  to 
the  same  ages,  when  they  will  be  committing 
similar  faults.  I  can  rememt>er  most  of  the 
people  who  goaded  our  society  In  the  SO's 
Into  reforming,  becoming  somewhat  better 
than  It  had  been  before.  By  the  50*8  all  of 
them  were  so  conservative  that  they  were 
being  damned  by  the  young  people. 

Bemistort.  One  of  the  things  today  that 
might  be  unique  is  the  discontent  at  the 
people  in  the  middle.  In  one  of  our  surveys  a 
few  months  ago  we  had  a  question  on  the 
fsrtlng  of  helplessness  that  people  have  over 
changing  things  In  this  country.  We  found 
that  the  vast  majority  of  people  feel  com- 
pletely helpless  about  taking  action  because 
they  don't  know  what  to  do.  They  are  aware 
of  problems  and  want  to  change  things  but 
have  no  route  to  take  to  go  about  It. 

Sullivan.  I  would  certainly  agree  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  major  proUems  of  the  country. 
What  the  solution  is  I  haven't  the  faintest 
Idea.  Some  of  those  people  do  have  routes 
open  to  them  if  they  work  at  It. 

This  same  feeling  of  helplessness  apparent- 
ly was  one  of  the  problems  of  some  of  the 
young  dissidents  for  a  period  of  time  and  re- 
sulted In  their  resorting  to  extravagant  and 
violent  methods.  But  there  already  are  be- 
ginning to  be  some  signs  that  they  are  aware 
that  they  do  have  more  power  than  they 
thought.  In  talking  to  young  people,  I  often 
make  the  point  that  they  don't  use  the  power 
they  have.  A  far  larger  psrcsntsgs  ot» 
twice  as  high— of  the  pec^le  over  50  or  56 
vote,  compared  to  those  In  the  voting  ages 
tmder  30. 
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Bemistort.  Dont  you  ^Ink  it's  primarily 
political  power  that  they  can  channel  their 
discontent  Into? 

Sullivan.  They  can.  I've  said  to  some  of 
them:  Tou  talk  about  revolution  and  the 
necessity  to  change  the  system.  Well,  this  is 
the  only  system  I've  ever  read  about  that 
provided  the  means  to  overthrow  It  right  in 
the  system.  Tou  don't  have  to  tear  it  down. 
All  that  these  young  people  who  want  to 
change  the  system  would  have  to  do  would 
be  go  and  vote.  I  realize  it's  more  complicated 
than  this — ^the  nominating  process  and  end- 
ing up  with  bad  choices — but  until  they  have 
exhausted  the  methods  that  are  open  to 
them,  they  reaUy  have  no  right  to  resort  to 
the  violence. 

Bemistort.  Probably  that's  a  growing 
movement.  Tou  can  teU  from  the  last  elec- 
tion results. 

Sullivan.  That's  right,  and  you  can  even 
feel  it  in  the  air.  I  not  only  went  to,  but  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of,  the  peace  rally  here. 
They  were  mostly  young  people  but  some 
older  people,  too.  And  these  yo\ing  people  had 
made  up  their  minds — you  could  Just  feel  It. 
They're  no  less  determined  to  change  the  sys- 
tem than  they  were  before,  but  they've  de- 
cided that  the  political  route  is  open  to  them. 
I  think  this  Is  clear  all  around  the  country. 

Bemistort.  Before,  It  was  a  llUle  more 
anarchistic,  but  now  they're  channeling  their 
power. 

Sullivan.  And  they'll  be  able  to  use  it.  I 
think  many  things  Uke  that  lead  one  to  be 
hopeful.  But  there  are  other  things  that  ar« 
far  more  disturbing :  the  black  problem.  Even 
though  there  has  been  substantial  progress, 
you  simply  cannot  flaunt  that  in  the  face  of 
the  black  population  when  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  them  are  unemployed.  Even  if  we 
had  the  work  here,  many  of  them  are  not 
trained  for  employment.  Here  again,  a 
wealthy  country  like  this  is  not  using  these 
resources.  Tet  there  is  no  market  that  I  ever 
saw  that  could  equal  the  potential  buying 
power  of  the  underprivileged,  whether  black 
or  white.  In  this  country — ^if  they  were 
brought  up  to  a  decent  level.  It's  one  of  the 
biggest  markets  In  the  world. 

Bemistort.  If  you  could  choose  a  career 
again,  would  you  choose  the  same  or  would 
you  branch  out  into  something  a  little  more 
toward  social  service? 

Sullivan.  I  think  that  Is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  answer.  I  ended  in  my  work  by  ac- 
cident— ended  in  it  for  the  simple  reason 
that  my  father  was  a  drama  critic  and 
Journalist,  and  It  was  hard  to  really  make  a 
re^>ectable  Uvlng  at  that  In  tlkose  days.  I 
looked  at  banking  and  decided  that  it  was 
the  easiest  way  to  make  money.  I  went  into 
It  Just  in  time  far  the  big  depression  In  1929 
and  found  that  In  the  1930's  newspaper  peo- 
ple were  making  more  money  than  bankers. 
So  as  a  matter  of  timing  I  couldn't  have  done 
worse. 

But  I  found  that  Investment  banking,  as 
contrasted  to  commwclal  banking,  is  a  highly 
Imaginative  business,  and  even  commercial 
banking  is  moving  along  more  imaginative 
lines.  There  is  no  problem  that  any  business 
has  that  doesn't  come  to  Investment  bank- 
ers, and  as  a  result  It  has  the  potential  of 
being  one  of  the  most  constructive  businesses 
In  the  world.  I  don't  believe  it  is,  as  it's  con- 
ducted now,  but  it  could  be.  And  it  has  done 
far  more  for  the  country  than  the  critics  of 
the  system  would  realize.  The  United  States 
is  probably  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  anybody  who  has  an  Intelligent  com- 
mercial or  economic  Idea  could  get  It 
financed. 

Many  people  who  can't  get  things  financed 
wouldn't  agree  with  that,  but  I'm  dealing 
in  broad  generalities,  and  investment  bank- 
ing finances  more  poor  ventures  than  the 
good  ventures  it  overtooks.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  back  of  American  economic  power. 

Bemistoct.  Could  you  tell  us  how  the 
pollution   you've   seen   elsewhere   compares 
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with  the  United  States  And  how  much  hope 
you  see  for  the  United  States  solving  Its 
problems? 

S01XIVAN.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  It, 
but  a  great  deal  of  It  Is  also  right  there  to 
see.  In  Japan,  particiUarly,  the  pollution  is 
Indescribable.  It's  worse  than  the  United 
States — certainly  as  bad  as  the  worst  In  the 
United  States  and  worse  than  most  of  the 
United  States.  For  one  reason,  we  have  a 
larger  country,  less  densely  populated.  And 
it's  much  newer. 

I'm  somewhat  of  an  optimist  as  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned  for  two  reasons: 
one,  that  while  we  have  really  destroyed  a 
beautiful  country  and  done  a  characteristi- 
cally American  Job  of  It,  a  very  th<Hx>ugh 
Job,  It  hasn't  gone  too  far  because  it  tiasn't 
gone  so  long.  Secondly,  the  real  reason  I'm 
more  optimistic  Is  that  the  public  is  so 
aroused  to  the  problem. 

BuusTOST.  Is  that  siifBcient? 

Stru.rvAN.  We  have  many  problems  In  this 
country  with  our  attitude  differences,  but 
one  of  the  good  things  about  Americans  is 
that  when  we  get  aroused,  we  Jump  Into  It 
with  both  feet  and  get  something  done.  I 
don't  see  why  American  genius  shouldn't  be 
used  for  this,  instead  of  announcing  the 
other  day,  as  we  did,  a  new  kind  of  bomb 
which  scatters  nails  over  large  areas.  Why 
couldn't  that  same  talent  be  working  on 
pollution? 

I  think  that  the  United  SUtes  will  do 
something.  When  I  say  the  United  SUtes,  I 
mean  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
make  the  politicians  act.  A  politician  won't 
be  able  to  stand  In  the  way  if  there  are 
enough  people  pushing.  Ihey  may  make 
some  unreasonable  rules,  but  this  is  better 
than  no  rules  at  all. 

Bemistort.  In  every  possible  way,  from 
pollution  and  other  regulations  to  taxes, 
business  Is  controlled  by  the  government 
more  than  ever.  Do  you  think  this  has  re- 
strlcted  private  industry  to  the  extent  that 
it  cant  make  a  reasonable  profit? 

SoxjjvAX.  Generally  I  don't  believe  that 
the  problems  that  most  companies  have  in 
making  a  reasonable  profit  relate  to  the 
government.  Usually  there  are  other  prob- 
lems, some  within  management's  control  and 
maybe  some  outside  of  It,  but  no  company 
has  ever  been  taxed  out  of  existence.  I  think 
there's  a  problem  when  one  state  taxes  you 
more  than  another  state  and  you  have  busi- 
nesses moving.  But  the  consumer  pays  the 
taxes  in  the  end  anyway. 

Bemistort.  Everybody  wants  to  point  a  fin- 
ger at  somebody.  If  people  dont  Uke  things, 
there  has  to  be  a  scapegoat,  and  next  to 
government  the  best  target  seems  to  be  busi- 
ness. 

Sttlltvan.  It's  a  convenient  target,  yes. 
But  I  must  say  that  when  you  compare  the 
social  conscience  of  most  American  busi- 
nesses with  what  you  find  In  any  other  coun- 
try, you  could  conclude  that  it's  better,  or 
less  bad.  In  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
undeveloped  countries  are  being  exploited 
by  their  own  business  people  to  a  degree  that 
was  maybe  done  a  hundred  years  ago  here. 
I  think  that  the  American  businessman  gen- 
erally speaking  has  more  social  conscience 
than  any  in  the  world.  That's  not  to  say  I'm 
satisfied — I  don't  think  he's  done  nearly 
enough. 

BxMisTORT.  So,  by  comparison,  then,  the 
situation  in  America  is  pretty  good? 

StTU.iv AN.  I  often  get  in  the  position  of 
having  people  think  I'm  an  overly  severe  crit- 
ic of  this  country,  but  it's  only  because  I 
think  that  we  have  the  potential  for  doing 
so  miicb  more  than  we  do.  Well,  I  consider 
myself  an  optimist,  but  a  lot  of  people  don't. 
Again  I  come  back  to  the  theme:  it's  the 
people  whom  we  consider  unreasonable  today 
who  will  get  results.  They'll  never  get  the 
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credit  for  It;  somebody  else  will.  But  if  they 
hadn't  been  raising  the  roof,  nobody  would 
be  doing  anything.  Tou  might  have  read  the 
"Stocy  of  San  Mlchele"  by  Alexis  Owrel  about 
a  Swedish  doctor  who  lived  on  Capri.  He  was 
quite  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  medical 
man,  and  he  made  the  comment  tliat  the 
human  being  accomplishes  something  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  obstacles  he  overconies  in  his 
life.  This  Is  really  true.  You  take  those  hur- 
dles away,  and  we  don't  do  anything. 

BzMisTORT.  Tou  seem  to  have  a  very  logical 
attitude  toward  life. 

StTLuvAN.  I've  Just  read  a  lot  of  history  and 
philosophy. 

Bemistort.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us 
your  feelings  about  young  people  today. 

STTU.IVAN.  You  know,  if  anybody  Is  going 
to  stand  up  and  say  our  young  people  are 
hopeless,  which  some  people  really  do,  they 
are  saying  that  the  country  has  no  future, 
and  you  know  it's  not  possible.  I  have  sons 
and  I've  talked  over  these  things  with  them 
and  some  of  their  friends  a  great  deal,  and 
I  find  they  have  an  attitude  that  is  totally 
constructive  and  refreshing.  When  I  com- 
pare what  we  did  when  I  was  In  college  and 
what  these  kids  do  today,  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  come  to  a  negative  conclusion.  And 
I'm  not  being  sentimental.  I  think  a  lot  of 
them  are  crazy.  They  waste  their  talents 
so  much,  but  maybe  that's  the  price  of  it. 

You  see,  what  really  bothers  this  center 
segment  of  society,  this  silent  majority,  is 
that  they  think  they  are  being  asked  to 
repudiate  everything  that  they  have  grown 
up  to  believe  in,  and  they  don't  really  get 
the  point.  What  the  young  people  are  doing 
Is  not  asking  them  to  give  up  those  stand- 
ards; the  young  people  are  asking  them  to 
try  to  live  up  to  them.  That's  all  they're  ask- 
ing. What  unfortunately  confuses  the  issue 
Is  this  war.  I  think  if  we  ever  get  out  of  the 
mess  and  get  the  issues  concentrated  on 
ecology,  then  all  wUl  be  different.  You'll 
find  an  alliance  between  this  center  group 
and  the  younger  element.  I'm  sure  of  that. 

Bemistort.  We  had  thought  of  presenting 
ecology  as  a  unifying  Issue  In  the  magazine 
but  we  realized  that  for  minority  groups  it 
Isn't  their  top  priority. 

StTi,LiVAN.  Well,  naturally  the  black  has 
more  Important  things  on  his  mind  right 
now.  His  priorities  are  different — first  of  all, 
to  get  enough  to  live  on.  No  society  is  in- 
terested m  anything  else  until  they  meet 
that  basic  requirement.  But  I  see  no  reason 
to  assume  that  once  the  basic  needs  are 
satisfied,  the  blacks  wouldn't  be  as  inter- 
ested In  a  livable  environment  as  anybody 
else. 

Bemistort.  That  probably  Is  true. 

StTLLiVAN.  It's  the  one  hope  for  this  coun- 
try: have  a  national  object  that  unifies  it. 
Find  something  that  we  can  get  people  mu- 
tually Interested  in,  and  I  don't  know  any- 
thing bet'ter  than  ecology.  This  country  needs 
that  unity  because  It  won't  ever  amount  to 
anything  until  we  get  It. 

In  Kenneth  Clark's  book,  '•Civilisation."  he 
comments  that  civilization  is  a  matter  of 
self-confidence  or  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  a  belief  In  themselves.  And  this  Is 
why  we  don't  have  a  civilization  today — 
because  Americans  no  longer  believe  In  their 
purpose,  they  don't  believe  In  what  they  are 
doing.  They  have  to  get  it  back,  and  to  get 
It  they  have  to  have  some  general  purpose 
like  ecology.  With  the  American  capacity  for 
accepting  challenges,  they've  got  to  have 
something  they  can  ride,  something  they  can 
concentrate  on.  When  they  do  that,  there's 
no  people  In  the  world  who  ride  anythlnjt  aify 
harder.  And  once  we  decided  on  this  Job  of 
cleaning  up  this  country  and  making  It  a 
fit  place  to  live,  I  believe  the  resultant  unity 
of  purpose  will  bring  out  the  best  in  us. 
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NEW  TOOLS  OP  HISTORY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALOIE 

or   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Impor- 
tant trend  in  the  development  of  his- 
torical study  was  analyzed  in  an  article 
by  Robert  Reinhold  which  appeared  in 
the  International  Herald  Tribune  on 
July  9. 

The  subject  Is  one  of  considerable 
significance,  and  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  its  contents: 

The  New  Tools  or  Histort 
(By  Robert  Reinhold) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — A  new  scholarly  publica- 
tion, the  Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  History, 
was  organized  last  year  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  new  approaches  In  research,  and  its  first 
three  quarterly  Issues  carry  some  unusual 
fare  for  historians. 

The  artlclea  Include  a  "psychohlstory"  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  a  highly  statistical  analysis 
of  social  mobility  in  Old  Boston  and.  In  the 
current  issue,  a  computer  study  of  voting 
patterns  in  mld-Vlctorlan  England. 

The  Journal  Is  dedicated  to  the  "cross- 
fertUlzatlon"  of  what  its  editors  see  as  an  In- 
bred profession :  history.  As  such  it  represents 
the  Institutionalization  of  a  growing  trend 
among  historians  to  borrow  the  increasingly 
precise  methods  and  expertise  of  the  social 
scientists — the  psychologists,  economists, 
political  scientists,  sociologists,  anthropolo- 
gists, demographers  and  others — for  the  solu- 
tion of  historical  problems. 

Armed  with  computers,  statistics,  psycho- 
analysis, sampling  techniques,  economic 
models  and  other  tools  of  modem  social 
science,  younger  historians  have  established  a 
wide  beachhead  in  the  discipline  that  Prof. 
C.  Vann  Woodward  of  Yale,  former  head  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  calls  "a 
living  fossil  from  the  pre-sclentlflc  age."  They 
have  come  up  with  findings  that  have  chal- 
lenged some  long-held  historical  assump- 
tions. 

RESISTANCE 

While  some  would  dispute  Prof.  Wood- 
ward's view,  history — straddling  the  fence 
between  the  htunanitles  and  the  social  sci- 
ences and  clinging  to  its  literary  roots — has 
long  resisted  the  Inroads  that  rigorously  ob- 
jective method  and  quantification  have  made 
on  Its  sister  disciplines. 

But  this  resistance  is  withering  under  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Slgmund  Diamond  of 
Columbia,  Charles  Tilly  of  Michigan,  Ste- 
phan  Thernstrom  of  UCLA.  William  O.  Ayde- 
lotte  of  Iowa,  Samuel  P.  Hays  of  Pittsburgh, 
Lawrence  Stone  of  Princeton,  E.  A.  Wrlgley 
of  Cambridge,  Francois  Puert  of  Paris,  Robert 
Jay  Llfton  of  Yale  and  others. 

The  new  techniques  have  emerged  partly 
In  response  to  a  growing  emphasis  on  "an- 
alytical" history.  Though  most  historians 
continue  to  write  largely  narrative,  or  ue- 
scrlptlve,  history,  scholars  today  are  placing 
growing  stress  on  "problem  solving,"  on  ex- 
plaining the  events  of  history  and  unearth- 
ing the  underlying  forces  that  have  moti- 
vated men. 

Though  narrative  historians  have  often  en- 
gaged m  Intuitive  analysis,  much  of  it  very 
cogent,  many  historians  are  seeking  more 
stringent  scientific  means  of  testing  theories 
and  verifying  conclusions. 

At  the  same  time,  historians  have  taken  a 
broader  view  of  political  history.  There  have 
always  been  historians  who  have  dealt  with 
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political  history  as  more  than  the  episodic 
chronicle  of  kings,  ministers  and  heroes. 

But  the  significance  of  such  factors  as  so- 
cial class  and  mobility,  urbanization,  geog- 
raphy, population  g^rowth,  disease  and  eco- 
nomics as  determinants  of  human  events  is 
now  almost  universally  recognized. 

BLOCK 

Historians  trace  this  development  largely 
to  the  great  French  historian  of  the  19308 
Marc  Blocb,  a  leader  of  the  so-called  "An- 
nates"  School. 

Together,  these  developments  have  forced 
the  historians  to  look  beyond  state  archives 
and  other  traditional  sources  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  social  scientists,  who  have  buUt  elab- 
orate techniques  and  theories  to  explain 
human  behavior. 

One  technique  gaining  wide  currency  Is 
prospography,  or  collective  biography.  A 
prospographer  studying  the  United  States 
Senate  at  any  time  would  attempt  to  inter- 
pret its  actions  in  terms  of  the  economic, 
social  and  even  emotional  background  of  its 
members  as  a  group. 

At  the  same  time,  political  historians  are 
beginning  to  reap  benefits  from  the  com- 
puter. At  the  University  of  Michigan,  all 
American  election  results.  Congressional 
roll-calls  and  census  data  since  independ- 
ence have  been  fed  Into  computers. 

In  the  article  on  mid-Victorian  voting  in 
the  current  Journal  of  Interdisciplinary 
History,  the  author,  Michael  Drake,  of  the 
Open  University  in  England,  argues  that  the 
nonsecret  balloting  of  the  period  provides  a 
fertile  field  for  computer  analysis. 

Such  quantitative  methods  have  made 
their  greatest  impact  on  economic  and  politi- 
cal history  because  prices.  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  voting  records  are  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  measurement.  But  the  tech- 
niques have  also  taken  firm  hold  In  social 
history,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  cultural  and 
intellectual  history. 

That  impact  has  been  such  that  some  ex- 
perts feel  that  many  historians  may  soon  be 
unable  to  read  some  of  the  new  work  even 
in  their  own  specialties. 

All  are  not  happy  about  this.  Prof.  Carl 
Brldenbaugh  of  Brown  has  cautioned  his- 
torians not  to  "worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
bltch-g^dess  quantification." 

Such  Is  the  split.  In  the  view  of  Lawrence 
Stone  of  Princeton,  wlio  Is  using  computers 
to  study  300  years  of  housing  patterns  in 
England,  thaA  "there  Is  danger  of  sectarian 
warfare." 

Interesting  or  not,  historical  questions  on 
many  fronts  are  coming  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  quantifiers.  The  possibilities  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  work  of  Prof.  Emmanuel 
Le  Roy  Laduiie  of  Paris,  who  has  been  build- 
ing a  aodal  and  cultural  picture  of  early 
18th-century  France  by  statistically  analyz- 
ing the  country's  very  detailed  military  re- 
cruitment records. 

Tot  example,  tailors  were  drawn  maps  of 
the  regional  differences  In  occupation, 
height,  physical  defects,  literacy,  delin- 
quency and  other  factors  listed  in  the 
records. 

For  example,  tailors  were  found  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  northeast  and  southwest. 
Shorter  men  were  concentrated  In  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  southern  and  western 
provinces,  while  those  with  "elite"  profes- 
sions tended  to  come  from  the  northern 
regions  and  Pyrenees  In  the  south. 

In  economic  history,  econometrics,  or  the 
mathematical  expression  of  economic  history, 
has  been  used  to  explore  the  influence  of 
economics  on  the  flux  of  history. 

Econometric  models  developed  some  time 
ago  suggest,  for  instance,  that  railroads  were 
not  as  crucial  to  American  industrial  growth 
as  once  thought  and  that  slavery  was  an  eco- 
nomically viable  system  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out. 
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Possibilities  and  limits  of  this  approach 
are  suggested  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Peter  D. 
McClelland  of  Harvard.  He  has  estimated 
that  the  economic  burden  of  British  taxes 
on  commerce  by  the  American  colonists  was 
only  3  percent  of  gross  national  product. 

While  this  Implies  that  economics  was  not 
as  great  a  cause  of  the  American  r'*volutlon 
as  many  have  thought,  historians  have  noted 
that  It  is  often  small  irritants  that  move 
men — and  this  is  a  matter  that  does  not  eas- 
ily lend  Itself  to  analysis  by  numbers. 

Perhaps  the  fastest-growing  of  the  new 
techniques  Is  psychohlstory.  Analysts  and 
historians  with  psychonanalytlc  training 
have  adapted  Freudian  analysis  in  the  search 
for  the  hidden  psychological  forces  that 
have  motivated  men. 

They  cull  the  writings,  speeches  and  blo- 
g^raphical  data  of  great  leaders  for  clues. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  King  George  3d,  Joseph 
Goebbels  and  now  President  Nixon  are 
among  those  so  studied. 

For  example.  In  an  article  In  the  Journal 
of  Interdisciplinary  History,  Dr.  Bruce  Maz- 
llsh  of  MIT  argued  that  Mr.  Nixon  "compen- 
sates for  his  lack  of  native  abilities,  where 
this  *s  the  case,  by  enormous  hard  work  and 
persistence,"  and  that  he  has  had  "a  serious 
problem  with  death  wishes  and  anxiety:  in 
relation  to  his  brothers,  himself  and  Eisen- 
hower."' 

Though  highly  controversial,  this  method 
is  gaining  acceptance. 

All  of  this  has  caused  unease  among  some 
who  fear  that  history  as  art  and  literature 
will  be  lost  in  a  rising  tide  of  equations,  com- 
puter punch  cards  and  pschological  Jargon. 

Prof.  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  the  Intellectual 
historian  at  Harvard,  views  history  as  a  kind 
of  mediator  between  the  arts  and  science. 
He  feels  historians  should  take  advantage  of 
scientific  method  when  appropriate,  but  pre- 
serve history  as  literary  art. 

"One  of  the  tricks  we  have  to  master  is 
translating  social  science  terminology  into 
ordinary  language,"  he  said  In  an  interview. 

The  new  methods  have  caused  some  to 
wonder  if  history  won't  eventually  be  can- 
nibalized by  other  disciplines.  One  who  is  not 
overly  concerned  about  this  is  Dr.  Woodward 
of  Yale,  who  said: 

"History  Is  a  very  old  craft.  It  has  adjusted 
to  all  kinds  with  the  theologians,  the  biolo- 
gists, the  physicists,  and  we  can  live  with  the 
social  scientists,  we  welcome  all  comers — we 
try  to  civilize  them." 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  SPIRO  T. 
DE  MILLE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  quantitative  dimensions  of  Vice 
President  Agnew's  current  world  tour 
have  come  to  my  attention: 

The  Vice  President's  entourage  consists 
of  141  persons  plus  11  newsmen. 

Although  152  people  could  normally 
travel  in  a  single  Boeing  707,  Mr.  Agnsw 
and  his  oitourage  travel  in  a  caravan  of 
four  707's. 

An  additional  cargo  plane  is  used  to 
carry  the  two  bulletproof  Cadillacs  used 
by  the  Vice  President  to  commute  be- 
tween airport,  hotel,  and  golf  course. 

Should  the  bulletproof  limousines 
prove  Incapable  of  protecting  him,  he  is 
accompftnled  by  80  Secret  Service  men. 
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The  hotel  bills  for  the  mtourage  run 
about  $3,000  per  day. 

Mr.  Agnew's  high-level  diplomatic 
meeting  with  the  President  and  Cabinet 
of  Kenya  was  accomplished  inside  of  13 
minutes,  during  which  the  participants 
exchanged  souvenirs. 

His  meeting  with  Haile  Selassie  of 
Ethiopia  was  somewhat  less  efficient,  re- 
quiring almost  an  hour.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  delay  was  due  to  a  larger 
number  of  souvenirs  in  need  of  exchang- 
ing, or  whether  other  factors  were 
involved. 

There  is  nothing  classified  about  these 
statistics.  In  fact,  I  got  them  all  from 
the  current  issue  of  Newsweek.  But  I 
feel  they  are  worth  repeating. 


TWELVE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED SIGN  ALBANY  PETITIONS 
AGAINST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUSING 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  event  that  has  occurred  in  the  past 
few  days  in  my  hometown,  Albany,  Ga. 
The  citizens  of  Albany  have  felt  the  brunt 
of  the  rulings  from  the  courts  of  this 
Nation  regarding  the  busing  of  pupils  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  ratios,  and 
I  believe  the  action  that  has  occurred  in 
Albany  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents,  not  only  in 
Albany-Dougherty  County,  but  all  across 
the  Second  District  of  Georgia. 

A  group  of  citizens  formed  an  orga- 
nization, called  the  Concerned  Tax- 
payers and  Parents  Incorporated  of 
Doughtery  County,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
mimity  in  regard  to  the  latest  court  edicts 
on  busing.  The  group  was  headed  by  re- 
sponsible leaders  in  the  community,  not 
rabble-rousers,  but  solid.  God-fearing, 
hard-working  men  and  women  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  public  edu- 
cation in  our  State,  and  indeed,  across 
this  Nation. 

The  president  of  the  group  was  a  white 
businessman — Earl  Sheely — and  the 
group's  vice  president  was  a  black  busi- 
nessman— Thomas  Chatmon.  Mr.  Chat- 
mon,  I  might  point  out,  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  last  fall's  primary,  and  is 
held  with  respect  by  both  the  black  and 
white  communities.  Under  the  leadership 
of  these  two  men,  approximately  500 
black  and  white  citizens  of  Dougherty 
Coimty  canvassed  the  commimity,  seek- 
ing the  feelings  of  other  citizens  and  tax- 
payers. The  result  was  a  petition  signed 
by  an  estimated  12,500  persons  protesting 
the  busing  of  children  to  achieve  equal 
racial  ratios  in  the  schools — and  I  be- 
lieve it  significant  that  of  the  12,500  some 
4,500  of  those  who  signed  were  black. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  actions 
of  this  group  says  with  more  eloquence 
than  I  can  muster  that  my  people  are  sick 
of  court  edicts  and  senseless  rulings.  We 
are  concerned  for  the  education  of  our 
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children,  black  and  white,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  our  Government  share  our 
concerns. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  news  article 
dealing  with  this  subject  that  appeared  In 
the  Friday,  July  16,  edition  of  the  Albany 
Herald,  written  by  Mr.  Sam  Pruitt.  I  hope 
each  tmd  every  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished body  will  take  the  time  to  read 
this  article  and  try  to  understand  the 
fnistration  that  prompted  the  action  of 
this  group. 

13,500  Sign  Albamt  PrrmoNS  Against  Pubuc 
School  Bcsino 
(By  SAm  PruUt) 

A  blracUl  group  of  12,500  "Concerned 
Parents  and  Taxpayers  Inc.  of  Dougherty 
County"  has  petitioned  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  Elliott  to  give  educational  quality 
priority  over  integration  demands. 

Claiming  to  represent  approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  adult  Dougherty  County  popula- 
tion, the  group  said  4,200  of  the  12,500  sig- 
natures represent  local  black  opposition  to 
busing  merely  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
all  schools. 

A  group  spokesman  said  black  participation 
In  the  effort  was  documented  through  name 
and  address  checks  of  each  signature  as  they 
were  returned  during  the  past  two  months. 

HOMES    CANVASSED 

Approximately  500  black  and  white  citi- 
rens  were  responsible  for  circulation  of  the 
petition  in  a  house-to-house  canvass 
throughout  the  community. 

The  group's  president.  Earl  Shealy.  a  white 
Insurance  agency  owner,  and  its  vice  presi- 
dent. Thomas  Chatmon,  a  black  businessman, 
announced  the  group's  objectives  as  follows: 

1.  To  combine  the  efforts  of  all  citizens, 
black  and  white.  In  promoting  greater  un- 
derstanding and  harmony  in  order  to  progress 
toward  those  objectives  which  will  benefit 
all  Dougherty  County  citizens. 

2.  To  keep  the  public  Informed  of  the 
actions  and  policies  of  the  Dougherty  County 
School  Board  in  order  to  promote  equitable 
distribution  of  educational  assets  of  the 
ttougherty  County  school  system  with  em- 
phasis on  facilities,  teachers  and  materials. 

3.  To  keep  the  appropriate  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  government  informed, 
as  necessary,  of  the  majority  feeling  of  the 
concerned  parents  and  taxpayers  of  Alabama 
and  Dougherty  County. 

COaUCKNT  ON    KING 

Shealy  and  Chatmon  said  C.  B.  King, 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  eight-year-old 
local  desegregation  suits  against  the  Dough- 
erty County  Board  of  Education,  "is  not  as 
powerful  before  the  court  as  he  may  seem  to 
be." 

"He  is  not  the  final  arbiter  of  Dougherty 
County  desegregation  plans,  he  is  only  the 
attorney  for  'Shirley  Gaines  et  al,'  and  he 
Is  not  the  Dougherty  Covinty  black  people's 
qx>kesman."  they  said. 

The  group's  14-member  board  of  direc- 
tors is  composed  equally  of  black  and  white 
local  teachers,  professional  men  and  women, 
businessmen  and  citizens. 

Shealy  and  Chatmon  said  the  petition 
signatures  by  both  black  and  white  Dougher- 
ty Countlans  "represent  a  unity  of  purpose 
shared  by  local  black  and  white  people  in 
a  common  effort  to  solve  a  community  prob- 
lem." 

QCAUTT    EOTTCATTON    FIKST 

"We  believe  we  have  collected  sxifflcient 
evidence  on  the  petition  to  show  the  court 
that  the  local  black  and  white  communities 
agree  that  quality  of  edxication  must  take 
precedence  over  racial  demands,"  they  said. 

Second  District  Congressman  Dawson 
Mathis  called  the  group  "highly  significant." 
and  expressed  hope  that  the  aims  of  quality 
education  ahead  of  classroom  ratios  would  be 
achieved. 
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"I  would  like  to  commend  the  officers  and 
directors  of  this  fine  group  and  all  those  who 
have  participated  in  this  undertaking,"  he 
said.  "Such  unity  of  purpose  Is  rare  Indeed 
in  today's  confused  world." 

Mathis  said  he  hopes  the  court  "will  be 
cognizant  of  the  sincerity,  dedication,  con- 
cern and  sheer  numbers  of  this  project. " 

TALMADCX    StTPPOBT 

Sen.  Herman  Talmadge,  in  a  J\Uy  9  letter, 
offered  his  support  to  the  group.  He  said  he 
had  argued  In  the  Senate  against  "busing 
simply  to  change  the  racial  composition  of  a 
school." 

We  have  argued  and  cajoled  and  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of  the  co- 
ercion that  has  been  brought  against  schools 
In  the  South  while  those  in  the  North  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  allowed  a 
higher  rate  of  racial  segregation  than  any- 
thing we  have  In  the  South  at  the  present 
time,"  Talmadge  said. 


THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS: 
PUTTING  MEANING  INTO  THE 
IDEA  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  individually  and 
collectively,  at  the  post  level  and  the  na- 
tional level,  have  never  failed  to  speak 
out  on  the  issues  that  concern  their  com- 
munities and  their  Nation.  But,  most  im- 
portant, this  organization  has  main- 
tained a  long  tradition  of  action  on  be- 
half of  the  needs  of  veterans  and,  in- 
deed, the  real  needs  of  the  people  of 
America.  Commander  in  chief  Rain- 
water, in  his  acceptance  speech,  an- 
nounced "Our  Heritage  "  as  the  theme  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  1971. 
He  spoke  of  the  American  heritage  as 
one  of  the  "constructive  idealism  of 
man"  providing  a  legacy  of  "freedom  and 
opportunity  for  every  American  who  re- 
spects it."  To  be  constructive  and  protect 
our  heritage  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
with  responsibility  requires  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  we  face  and  the 
willingness  to  act  on  them — in  our  own 
community  and  on  a  national  scale. 

Over  almost  70  years,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  have  shown  that  acute 
awareness  and  readiness  to  act.  None  will 
dispute  that  the  VFW  has  led  in  estab- 
lishing, expanding,  and  supporting  major 
veteran  benefits,  rights,  and  programs. 
In  the  1920's,  the  VFW  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  drive  which  culminated  in 
a  cash  payment  of  bonus  certificates  to 
World  War  I  veterans.  The  VFW  has 
strongly  advocated  the  establishment  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the 
1930's,  thus,  providing  a  one-stop  single 
agency  to  serve  the  Interests  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

The  VFW.  in  conjunction  with  other 
groups,  persuaded  the  Congress  during 
World  War  n  to  enact  the  most  compre- 
hensive benefit  program  ever  approved 
by  any  government — the  GI  bill  of  1944. 
It  was  this  outstanding  organization's 
Initiative  and  leadership  that  convinced 
this  country  to  give  terminal  leave  pay 
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for  all  veterans  of  World  War  n,  and, 
in  the  1950's,  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  Loyalty  Day.  Since  1960,  the 
VFW  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  one  of 
the  areas  most  crucial  in  our  inflated 
economy — the  provision  of  hospital  and 
medical  services.  In  Congress  last  session 
alone,  this  drive  resulted  in  an  impor- 
tant new  law — Public  Law  91-500,  pro- 
viding medical  benefits  for  older  veter- 
ans— and  a  House-passed  bill — H.R.  692, 
increasing  the  authorized  period  of  com- 
munity nursing  home  care.  More  re- 
cently, the  VFW  has  spoken  out  oppos- 
ing the  plaimed  reduction  in  the  average 
number  of  patients  treated  in  veterans' 
hospitals.  I  wholeheartedly  support  their 
concern  and  hope  that  the  capability  of 
veterans'  hospitals  to  serve  all  those  who 
need  care  will  not  be  reduced.  For  the 
coming  decade,  one  focus  of  their  atten- 
tion is  the  employment  problem  of  the 
returning  veteran.  A  bill  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored— HJl.  7833,  providing  in- 
creased unemployment  compensation  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans — will  take  a  first 
step  in  meeting  this  new  problem. 

The  national  concern  of  the  VFW  has 
been  equaled  by  its  dedication  to  the 
resolution  of  the  problems  faced  by  com- 
munities and  individuals  across  the  Na- 
tion. Many  have  called  for  an  advocate 
for  the  individual  American  in  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  Government,  the  VFW 
has  led  in  providing  a  voice  through 
their  assistance  in  handling  veterans' 
claims.  Others  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  volunteers  helping  those  in 
need  in  the  community,  the  VFW  has 
provided  a  model  in  their  efforts  in  hos- 
pitals, and  establishing  contracts  and 
volimteer  programs  to  get  returning 
veterans  in  touch  with  employers. 

In  Alaska,  there  are  over  30,000  vet- 
erans, 6,000  having  served  in  Vietnam. 
These  men  are  owed  a  special  obligation 
by  this  cotmtry  and  I  hope  that  the  VFW 
will  continue  to  keep  their  concerns  in 
front  of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  In 
our  community  and  in  Washington,  this 
organization  has  shown  the  leadership 
that  reflects  the  VFW  objective  of  pro- 
moting Americanism  through  construc- 
tive service  to  the  communities  in  which 
we  live.  The  members  of  the  VFW  did 
not  end  their  service  to  this  coimtry  on 
leaving  the  Armed  Forces  but  have  re- 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  assistance  of 
our  fellow  man  and  acting  as  the  con- 
science of  our  coimtry  and  individual 
communities. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  £nd  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,600  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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A  TIME  FOR  HOPE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  my  optimism  is  re- 
strained and  cautious  at  this  time,  my 
enthusiasm  is  very  high  indeed  for  the 
leadership  and  initiative  now  provided  by 
President  Nixon  in  reaching  out  toward 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The 
President's  decision  to  visit  Peking  be- 
fore May  of  next  year  gives  new  sub- 
stance to  the  "Nixon  doctrine,"  whereby 
the  United  States  works  for  a  safe  and 
sane  world  not  only  by  maintaining  our 
strength,  but  also  by  increasing  our  com- 
munication with  all  nations,  irrespective 
of  ideology  or  social  order. 

Naturally,  this  is  only  a  first  step  to- 
ward establishing  a  sense  of  normalcy 
between  China  and  the  United  States, 
and  I  caution  anyone  from  thinking  that 
this  step  guarantees  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But  it  is  a  positive  sign,  bringing 
forth — as  Anthony  Lewis  wrote  just  the 
other  day  In  the  New  York  Times — "a 
time  for  hope."  It  is  "a  time  for  hope" 
not  only  because  it  is  so  obvious  that  we 
cannot  indefinitely  ignore  a  nation  of 
750  million  people,  but  also  because  it 
seems  imlikely  that  China  would  welcome 
a  visit  by  President  Nixon  tmtil  the  end 
of  our  groimd  combat  participation  in 
Vietnam.  This  may  be  our  first  tangible 
piece  of  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion does  Indeed  have  a  definite  timetable 
for  terminating  our  military  involvement 
there  and,  if  so,  the  annoimcement  is 
doubly  encouraging  to  me. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  great  personal 
achievement  for  Mr.  Nixon  since  it  is  the 
culmination  of  over  2  years  of  deter- 
mined efforts  by  him  to  begin  to  open 
doors  to  China  once  again.  The  President 
realizes  that  a  longstanding  peace  is  im- 
possible in  a  world  where  giant  nations 
make  no  attempt  to  communicate,  and 
that  very  realization  makes  this  troubled 
world  Just  a  little  bit  safer. 

Because  Anthony  Lewis  summarizes 
this  Presidential  achievement  so  well,  I 
am  including  the  full  text  of  his  column. 
In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues: 

The  President's   Cotjp 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Paus,  July  16. — ^In  "The  Making  of  The 
President  1968"  Theodore  White  records  a 
comment  by  Richard  Nixon  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  American  Presidency. 

"I  have  always  thought  this  country  could 
run  Itself  domestically  without  a  President," 
he  said.  "All  you  need  Is  a  competent  Cabinet 
to  nin  the  cotintry  at  home.  You  need  a 
President  for  forel^  poUcy;  no  Secretary  of 
SUte  Is  reaUy  important.  The  President 
makes  foreign  policy." 

In  one  dramatic  stroke.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
now  demonstrated  the  truth  of  that  vision  of 
the  Presidency  In  foreign  affairs.  His  an- 
nouncement that  he  wUl  visit  Peking  re- 
minds us  that.  In  the  American  system,  only 
the  President  can  ultimately  speak  for  bis 
country  abroad.  Only  he  has  the  vision  and 
the  political  powr  to  change  the  old  as- 
sumption—to deal  In  the  large  with  a 
changing  world. 

It  Is  that  sense  of  large  possibUities  In  the 
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Nlzon  move,  of  the  opportunity  for  new  be- 
ginnings, that  has  Instantly  lit  the  world's 
imagination.  One  has  only  to  list  some  ques- 
tions that  come  to  mind  to  recognise  the  po- 
tential of  the  Nixon  trip. 

Could  the  President  conceivably  visit  Pe- 
king If,  at  the  time,  Americans  were  still 
fighting  in  Vietnam  and  bombing  northern 
Laos,  not  far  from  the  Chinese  border?  Or 
does  the  agreement  on  his  trip  necessarUy 
Imply  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Chinese  leaders 
at  least  see  the  possibility  of  an  end  to  the 
war  now? 

It  is  significant  that  the  Chinese  Oovem- 
ment  has  Just  changed  its  attitude  toward 
the  Paris  peace  talks.  When  they  began,  in 
1968.  Peking  was  against  North  Vietnam 
even  sitting  down  to  talk  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  lately  it  has  shown  strong  inter- 
est in  a  negotiated  settlement,  endorsing  the 
new  Vletcong  proposal. 

Did  Henry  Kissinger,  In  his  extraordinary 
twenty  hours  of  talks  with  Premier  Chou 
En-lal,  explore  Chinese  ideas  on  a  settle- 
ment? Is  the  way  open  for  Presidential  diplo- 
macy? 

Peking  has  not  said,  in  terms,  that  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  an  absolute  obstacle  to  cor- 
rect Slno-American  relations.  The  one  such 
obstacle,  in  the  view  maintained  for  a  gen- 
eration now.  Is  American  support  for  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  Nationalist  Government  on  Tai- 
wan. And  so  more  questions  present  them- 
selves. 

Is  some  way  out  of  the  Taiwan  dilemma 
emerging,  some  accommodation  of  our  com- 
mitment to  Chiang  with  Peking's  commit- 
ment to  One  China?  And  what  about  Ameri- 
can opposition  to  Peking  as  the  sole  Chinese 
member  of  the  United  Nations?  Is  then 
some  new  give  in  this  area? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  solu- 
tions are  at  hand  for  such  old  and  bitter 
problems.  But  it  is  Just  as  hard  to  beUeve 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  would 
welcome  President  Nixon  unless  there  was 
at  a  minimum  the  promise  of  some  move- 
ment on  these  questions.  One  diplomat  put 
It  In  the  form  of  a  skeptical  question: 

"Does  Chou  En-lal  like  Richard  Nixon 
enough  to  help  make  him  President  for  four 
more  years  Just  out  of  good  fellowship?" 

But  the  President's  announcement  raises 
a  hope  even  broader  than  the  possibility  of 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  normal  Sino-Amerl- 
can  relations.  That  is  the  hope  of  a  com- 
prehensive political  settlement  In  Asia. 

Of  course  it  is  foolish  to  buUd  great 
baroque  dream  castles  In  diplomacy.  But 
there  Is  a  realistic  basis  for  large-scale  un- 
derstanding between  China  and  the  United 
States — ^the  different  Interests  of  the  two 
countries. 

China's  first  Interest  is  T^tiwan.  Her  fun- 
damental disagreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  her  want  powerful  friends. 
Beyond  that,  Peking  wants  to  resume 
a  prominent  role  in  world  politics.  To 
achieve  any  of  those  vital  Interests,  she 
really  must  deal  with  the  United  States. 

For  the  United  States,  getting  out  of  the 
Vietnam  morass  is  the  first  priority.  Then 
we  may  have  learned  the  Impoeslblllty  of 
trying  on  our  own,  at  our  distance,  to  im- 
pose a  stable  political  pattern  on  Asia.  To 
do  these  things  we  need  an  accommodation 
with  China — if  she  is,  as  we  have  begun  to 
think,  a  China  concerned  primarily  for  her 
own  national  integrity  and  development,  not 
with  external  expansion. 

The  announcement  of  the  trip  hardly 
solves  the  problems,  and  Indeed  it  Involves 
dangers.  A  specific  one  is  the  risk  of  upset- 
ting Japanese  politics.  More  generally,  by 
announcing  the  trip  a  long  but  Indefinite 
time  In  advance,  Mr.  Nixon  may  have  given 
something  of  a  hostage  to  fortune — for  any 
act  of  his  that  made  Peking  break  off  the 
arrangements  would  be  devastotlng  to  him. 
But  It  Is  a  time  for  hope,  and  in  a  strange 
way  for  the  American  domestic  scene  as  well 
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as  foreign  affairs.  Even  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cess in  this  ventvue  could  end  the  long  night 
of  recrimination  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
store the  old  faith  and  optimism.  That,  too. 
Is  an  Inescapable  function  of  Presldentiaf 
leadership. 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  foUowing  speech  I  gave  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Presbyterian  Sy- 
nod School  at  Hanover  College,  July  16. 
1971. 

Speech  bt  Hon.  Lxx  H.  Hamilton 

I.    COMPUgOTT    op    THE    ENVIXONICENTAL    TASK 

In  spite  Of  all  the  protests,  meetings, 
speeches — including  this  one — legislation,  or- 
ganizations, in  spite  even  of  the  enormous 
political  popularity  of  the  environmental  is- 
sue, I'm  not  fully  persuaded  that  we  have 
begun  to  grasp  the  dimensions  of  the  en- 
vironmental task. 

As  politicians  talk,  existing  laws  are  unen- 
forced and  vinderflnanoed. 

As  oU  companies  run  slick  and  expensive 
television  commercials,  they  faU  to  put  inex- 
pensive storm  chokes  in  ocean  rigs  in  defi- 
ance of  existing  federal  law,  poUutlng  vast 
areas  of  the  sea. 

As  cities  cry  for  monstrous  sums  of  money 
from  Washington,  they  push  high  rise  apart- 
ments even  higher,  allow  more  shopping 
centers  to  be  built,  pave  highways,  and  in- 
trude in  innumerable  ways  upon  the  environ- 
ment. 

As  students  bury  a  new  car  to  show  their 
passionate  commitment  to  a  clean  environ- 
ment, they  invade  Washington  to  protest, 
leaving  behind  an  incredible  qiumtity  of 
cans,  paper,  and  trash. 

Coat 

I'm  not  sure  we've  begun  to  gra^  {he  cost 
of  cleaning  up  America. 

The  best  estimates  in  Washington  are  that 
In  the  next  5  to  7  years  we  need  to  spend 
frcMn  935  bUlion  to  $70  blUlon  to  control 
water  pollution,  and  >15  blUlon  to  control 
air  p<^lutlon. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
only  (2  bUUon  in  1972  on  poUuUon  control 
and  abatement. 

Complexity 

From  the  attitudes  I  encounter  I'm  not 
persuaded  that  we've  begun  to  see  the  com- 
plexity of  the  tasks  of  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment. 

Some  of  us  sewn  to  think  there  can  be 
quick  and  easy  solutions  to  the  environmen- 
tal crisis.  A  creek  can  be  cleared  ol  junk  and 
beer  cans,  but  it  is  no  easy  task  to  return 
a  river  to  an  unpolluted  state  when  the  pol- 
lution Is  fertUizer  draining  from  the  stir- 
roundlng  farms,  and  when  the  farmers,  if 
required  to  halt  the  use  of  fertUizer,  will 
face  Insolvency. 

Some  think  that  poUution  can  be  totally 
eliminated,  and  that  America  can  be  re- 
stored to  a  pre-lndustrial  purity. 

Some  simply  accept  pollution,  like  the 
mayor  of  a  town  who  said  recently  to  me, 
"If  you  want  the  town  to  grow.  It's  got  ta 
stink." 

Some  expect  the  impossible.  You  cannot 
take  the  oily,  chocolate  brown  Cuyahoga 
River  in  Clevtiand  which  burst  into  flamei 
a  whUe  ago  and  expect  to  turn  it  Into  a  trout 
stream. 

Some  see  only  one  problem  at  a  time.  A 
well  meaning,  passionate  fighter  for  the  un* 
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derdog  MUd  to  me  the  other  dAj,  "Hungry 
people  don't  care  about  the  environment." 
That's  exactly  the  kind  of  thinking  that  got 
u«  Into  thia  mess.  Single  minded  pursuit  of 
any  goals,  eren  a  very  worthy  one  like  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  is  bound  to  produce  un- 
desirable side  effects. 

Some  want  to  blame  somebody  else  and 
almost  m  anger  they  lash  out  at  technology, 
at  capitalism,  at  the  poor,  at  the  poUtlclans, 
at  the  establishment. 

A  law  school  senior  said  to  me  the  other 
day  be  would  not  defend  a  client  who  was  a 
polluter,  suggesting  that  even  law  school 
seniors  have  something  to  learn. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  we  are  all  pol- 
luters and  all  living  Americans  are  big  pol- 
luters. 

Concern  over  the  environment  obviously 
has  a  grave  tnonl  content,  but  I'm  con- 
cerned about  the  tendency  to  present  the 
issue  in  the  form  of  a  TV  horse  opera,  with 
some  guys  wearing  the  black  hats  and  some 
the  white. 

Environmental  decision  making  is  a  tech- 
nical, subtle.  Intricate  process,  and  we  must 
hriag  to  it  not  only  our  passion,  for  passion 
without  competence  will  only  lead  to 
confusion. 

Political  compUxitie* 
I'm  not  sure  we  have  become  sufficiently 
•ware  of  the  political  complexities  of  the 
environmental  task. 

The  Issues  of  the  environment  are  shot 
through  and  through  with  power  politics  of 
the  high  order.  Action  by  the  politician  to 
match  his  words  may  be  suicidal.  Profits  and 
crucial  political  support  are  not  always  on 
the  side  of  the  environment.  • 

In  the  Congress,  we  are  already  hearing 
the  Toices  of  the  steel,  automobile,  and 
chemical  companies  warning  us  not  to  be 
orerxealous,  not  to  listen  to  people  who  be- 
come emotional  over  the  issue,  who  are  not 
conducive  to  realistic  poUuUon  control  pro- 
grams. 

No  politician  has  failed  to  note  that  large 
contributions  often  come  from  industries 
that  often  pollute. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  formidable 
problems  we  will  encounter  as  we  seek  to 
manage  the  environment  are  political,  and 
that  politics  not  science,  U  the  key  to 
whether  or  not  we  succeed. 

We  have  the  power  and  the  knowledge  to 
achieve  a  better  environment.  I'm  not  sure 
we  have  the  political  wUl  to  do  it. 
Manpower 
rm  not  sure  we've  begun  to  grasp  the 
critical  need  for  manpower  to  help  in  the 
environmental  task.  We  need  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  can  handle 
environmental  materials  from  several  nat- 
ural sciences.  They  will  have  to  be  inte- 
grators, dealing  with  broad  questions  of 
values  and  purposes  and  laws  that  He  be- 
yond the  sciences.  They  will  have  to  be 
highly  sophisticated  about  the  decision  mak- 
ing processes  in  this  nation. 

The  universities  which  have  given  us  so 
many  specialists,  who  with  their  amazing 
analytical  capabilities  have  taught  us  to  take 
the  world  apart,  must  now  train  men  and 
women  who  will  take  the  lead  In  putting  it 
back  together  again. 

Life  style 

I'm  not  persuaded  that  we  fuUy  realise  the 
changes  in  life  style  that  an  effective  attack 
on  the  environment  will  require  of  many  of 
us. 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  more  taxes,  accept 
higher  utility  bills,  lower  profits,  fewer  divi- 
dends, and  organize  efficiently,  and  Incon- 
venience ourselves? 

Do  we  want  a  lower  airplane  fare  and  pol- 
luted atmosphere  or  a  higher  fare  and  an 
emission  free  plane? 

Do  we  want  a  more  expensive  lead  free  gas- 
oline that  produces  fewer  miles  per  gallon? 
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Wm  we  pay  $100  for  a  pollution  control 
kit  for  our  car? 

Will  we  allow  more  and  more  government 
control  of  land  use? 

WUl  we  curb  ova  insatiable  demand  for 
electricity? 

Will  we  give  up  our  nonreturn  Coca  Cola 
bottles  and  our  indestructable  beer  cans? 

We're  almost  certainly  headed  for  disrup- 
tion of  Industry,  higher  bills  for  consumers, 
and  considerable  inconvenience  for  all  of  us 
in  adopting  a  less  wasteful  style  of  life. 

Por  all  of  these  reasons,  I  view  the  task 
ahead  of  us  with  much  respect  for  the  ob- 
stacles to  overcome. 

n.    THE    PRESKNT    LAW 

The  first  tool  at  hand  In  the  fight  for  a 
clean  environment  is  the  present  law.  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  water  pollution  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  time,  and  also  be- 
cause efforts  to  combat  It  represent  the  major 
Federal  Involvement. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
active  in  the  abatement  of  water  pollution 
for  over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
legal  backbone  for  oxuc  national  water  clean- 
up campaign  began  with  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  195«.  This  legisla- 
tion provided  for  construction  grants,  en- 
forcement procedures,  research  programs,  and 
Federal  efforts  to  establish  water  quality 
standards  and  to  enforce  them.  For  a  decade 
after  the  passage  of  the  act.  Federal  involve- 
ment grew  very  slowly,  and  the  level  of  budg- 
etary support  was  small.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  period  1957-1966  the  average  annual 
appropriation  for  waste  treatment  facility 
construction,  which  Is  the  major  Federal 
spending  effort,  was  less  than  $70  million. 

In  1965,  the  passage  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  sharply  expanded  the  Federal  effort  by 
increasing  sharply  the  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

This  program  is  up  for  renewal  this  year  In 
the  Congress. 

Under  the  present  law,  then,  you  have  sev- 
eral programs: 

One.  A  water  quality  standard  setting  and 
enforcement  program.  The  states  have  the 
responsibility  to  set  and  enforce  water  qual- 
ity standards,  with  the  federal  government 
authorized  to  step  In  If  the  states  fail  to  do 
so.  The  standards  become  the  basis  for  en- 
forcement action.  If  there  Is  a  violation  of  an 
established  water  quality  standard,  then  this 
leads  directly  to  court  action  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Two.  Construction  grants  for  the  treatment 
facilities. 

Three.  Research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Four.  Support  of  planning  assistance  and 
training  activities  including  support  of  state 
and  local  river  basin  agencies,  training  the 
manpower,  establishing  data,  administration 
of  programs. 

Considering  the  explosive  growth  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  proliferation  of  new  Indus- 
try, the  federal  water  pollution  control  ef- 
forts have  at  the  very  least  prevented  far 
worse  degradation  of  our  water  resources. 
The  basic  water  pollution  control  laws  on  the 
books  are  sound  and  point  In  the  right 
direction. 

There  are  a  number  of  deficiencies  In  cur- 
rent federal  law : 

One.  Enforcement  Procedures  are  Slow  and 
Cumbersome. 

The  pollution  control  policies  attack  Indus- 
trial waste  by  esUblishing  standards  that  are 
enforced  In  the  courts.  This  entails  a  lengthy, 
tedious  and  often  Ineffective  process  of  nego- 
tiation with  sutes  and  individual  polluters. 
The  individual  polluters  have  too  much  In- 
centive for  delay. 

Two.  Inefficient  Controls. 
The  present  law  promotes  control  efforts 
that  are  Inefficient.  For  example,  most  waste 
loads  which  are  treated  by  municipal  plants 
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today  come  from  industrial  sources.  The  fed- 
eral grants  for  the  construction  of  the  treat- 
ment plants  represent  a  heavy  subsidy  to  in- 
dustry. It  would  be  more  efficient  to  adopt  in- 
ternal production  processes  that  generate 
less  waste  to  begin  with. 

The  President  has  proposed  to  attack  this 
problem  by  requiring  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving federal  treatment  grants  that  munic- 
ipalities charge  Industrial  firms  portions  of 
the  project  costs  that  are  allocable  to  the 
treatment  of  their  wastes. 

3.  Defective   Priority    Determination. 
The  Federal  Government  provides  grants 

for  the  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities  m  accordance  with  state 
set  priorities.  These  priorities  often  have  no 
relationship  to  effective  plans  for  cleaning 
up  river  basins. 

States  often  determine  priorities  partly  on 
the  basis  of  those  communities  which  are 
ready  to  proceed,  or  on  a  first  come  first  serve 
basis.  There  has  also  been  a  dlspropcwaionate 
amount  of  grants  that  go  to  small  communi- 
ties. 

4.  Lack   of   Comprehensive    Approach. 
Pollution    control    has    been    approached 

primarily  on  the  basis  of  requiring  uniform 
treatment  of  waste  by  each  community, 
rather  than  through  a  river  basin  approach 
in  which  treatment  goaU  are  related  to  the 
charactertsUcs  of  the  river. 

For  example,  we  often  allocate  to  secure 
tmlform  secondary  treatment  of  waste.  This 
may  be  too  much  in  some  cases  and  too  little 
in  others. 

The  p<rint  here  Is  that  treating  each  com- 
munity as  a  separate  entity,  rather  than  as 
part  of  an  entire  river  basin,  adds  to  our  pol- 
lution control  problems. 
6.  Allocation  Rigidities. 
Under  existing  law,  any  funds  appropriated 
for  waste  treatment  plants  remain  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  untU  they  are 
spent.  Because  of  the  formula  used  to  al- 
locate the  fimds,  the  Initial  allocation  pro- 
vides some  States  with  more  funding  than 
they  can  use.  There  must  be  much  more 
flexibility  in  the  aUocaUon  of  funds,  so  that 
all  funds  appropriated  can  be  fuUy  used. 

Also  the   year  to  year   uncertainty   as  to 
the  level  of  actual  appropriations  has  caused 
great  difficulty  for  the  cities  in  designing  and 
planning  waste  treatment  facilities 
6.  Red  Tape. 

Finally,  the  Congress  U  receiving  many 
complaints  that  communities  are  being 
strangled  by  federal  red  tepe,  and  the  en- 
tire problem  of  pollution  control  has  been 
confused  by  the  fact  that  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  program  has  been 
shuffied  from  agency  to  agency. 

ni.    POLICY    ALTERNATTVES 

In  our  efforts  to  control  pollution  we  can 
choose  from  three  basic  policy  alternatives 
or  a  combination  of  them. 

1.  Enforcement  of  Pollution  Laws  and 
Standards. 

By  this  approach  we  Just  order  the  pol- 
luter to  cease  or  reduce  hla  level  of  dis- 
charge to  an  accepUble  level.  It  Is  the  "thou 
Shalt  not"  approach. 

If  there  are  too  many  non-returnable  bot- 
tles and  cans  being  used,  outlaw  them. 

There  are  problems  with  this  approach. 

It  Is  complicated,  drastic,  expensive,  slow. 
Who  should  have  the  power  to  enforce — the 
city,  the  state,  or  the  federal  government? 
Will  local  governments  really  crack  down  on 
major  polluters  who  are  often  major  Ux 
payers? 

Why  should  Indiana  pass  strong  water  pol- 
lution standards   if   Ohio  does   not? 

Should  all  enforcement  be  at  the  federal 
level? 

Obviously,  direct  regulation  is  an  impor- 
tant method  to  use  but  we're  not  going  to  get 
the  clean  up  Job  done  only  with  direct 
regulation. 
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Direct  regulation  can  be  especially  help- 
ful in  preventative  cases  when  the  pollutant 
Is  hasardous,  like  mercury. 

a.  Subsidization. 

A  second  method  of  pollution  control  is 
subsidization.  This  can  be  done  by  direct 
grants  to  manufacturers  or  municipalities  to 
purchase  pollution  control  equipment  or 
by  providing  tax  credits,  reductions,  and 
write-offs  to  offset  expenditures  for  abate- 
ment equipment. 

There  are  Immense  costs  to  this  approach 
and  those  costs  are  often  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple not  doing  the  polluting.  F^irtbermore, 
most  local  and  state  governments  are 
strapped  for  funds  and  simply  can't  have 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  pollution 
control. 

The  most  important  area  where  subsidiza- 
tion can  be  effective  Is  In  funds  to  states 
and  localities  for  the  construction  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 

3.  Polluter's  Discharge  Fee  System — ^Eco- 
nomic Incentive. 

A  third  approach  to  pollution  control  Is 
the  use  of  economic  Incentives  not  to  pol- 
lute. A  fee  is  levied  on  all  pollutants  dis- 
charged Into  the  air  and  water.  This  forces 
the  polluter  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  product,  and  serves  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  limit  pollution. 

We  measure  the  damage  a  polluter  is 
doing  to  the  environment  and  we  present 
him  a  bill  for  the  social  cost:  1)  He  can  stop 
producing  and  therefore  stop  polluting;  2) 
Be  can  Uistall  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment; or,  3)  he  can  pay  the  tax. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  use 
of  these  alternatives  In  regard  to  Utter: 

First,  we  can  pass  strong  antl-lltter  laws. 
To  enforce  them  properly,  we  would  have 
to  place  a  policeman  every  100  yards  along 
our  highways. 

Second,  we  can  outlaw  the  nonretumable 
bottle,  but  that  seems  rather  drastic. 

Third,  we  can  assess  the  user  of  the  non- 
retumable bottle  the  cost  be  Imposes  on 
the  community. 

IV.  What  Should  Government  do? 

Without  doubt,  government  bears  the 
major  burden  in  our  efforts  to  control  pol- 
lution. Let  me  very  hastily  suggest  the  areas 
where  we  focus  our  attention  in  govern- 
ment: 

One.  Organization. 

Govenunents  must  organize  themselves  for 
effective  action.  We  have  made  some  prog- 
ress on  this  in  recent  months.  Just  this 
past  week  In  the  Congress  we  have  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Congressional  Conmiittee  to 
help  insure  prominence  in  pollution  control. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
been  established. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
our  political  institutions  are  structured  to 
organize  otirselves  in  the  most  efficient  way 
to  carry  out  the  fight  against  pollution. 

We  should  also: 

(1)  strengthen  the  review  {Mrocedure  under 
Federal  law  for  agency  activities  affecting 
the  environment.  Many  agencies  not  suf- 
ficiently attuned  to  problems. 

(2)  make  Increased  use  of  federal  govern- 
ment procurement  policies  to  Induce  com- 
pliance with  environmental  quality  stand- 
ards and  programs  on  the  part  of  sellers 
of  goods  and  services. 

(3)  exercise  the  Federal  licensing  power 
to  protect  and  enhance  environmental 
quality,  through  such  agencies  as  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
should  continue  to  reorganize  itself  inter- 
nally, as  it  has  been,  to  maximize  the  im- 
pact of  its  programs. 

Two.  Education. 

We  must  mulUply  our  efforts  to  promote 
environmental  education.  Most  of  our 
schools  and  eoUeges  have  In  the  words  ot 
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Dr.  Elvis  Starr,  "done  a  demonstratively 
miserable  Job"  in  educating  us  about  the 
environment. 

This  B  changing,  but  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  see  that  our  schools  and 
churches,  universities  make  environnxental 
awareness  an  important  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

The  Environmental  Quality  Education  Act, 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  provide  Environ- 
mental Currlcultun  development  by  colleges 
and  luiiverslties,  teacher  training,  pilot  proj- 
ects, and  support  for  environmental  projects 
in  schools  and  local  conmiunities  is  an  im- 
portant step. 

Three,  More  Money. 

A  very  Important  step  needed  to  save  our 
environment  is  the  enactment  of  higher 
fimding  levels  for  pollution  control.  The 
quality  of  the  environment  is  only  partly  a 
question  of  more  money — but  more  money  is 
essential. 

Four,  New  Legislation. 

Although  the  major  pollution  control  legis- 
lation is  on  the  books,  the  search  for  more 
effective  laws  must  continue. 

Fundamentally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  to  build 
Into  our  economic  and  political  institutions 
incentives  to  reduce  pollution,  to  make  the 
polluter  pay. 

The  most  critical  policy  Issues  ooncern 
the  restructuring  of  our  economic  and  po- 
litical institutions.  In  addition,  there  will  al- 
ways be  need  to  review  and  tighten  present 
legislation,  and  to  extend  Its  range  as  new 
problems  develop. 

Five,  State  and  Local  Action. 

Although  I  think  action  by  the  federal 
government  is  most  Important,  that  action 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion. The  bitfdens  of  control  are  too  many, 
too  costly,  too  complex  to  be  handled  ex- 
clusively by  any  one  level  of  government. 

Cooperation  among  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  is  crucial. 

By  my  last  check  the  state  of  Indiana  had 
only  26  full  time  state  personnel  working  on 
water  pollution  control,  and  only  7  people 
assigned  to  air  pollution  control. 

The  pressure  must  be  kept  on  local  and 
state  governments  to  act  aggressively. 

Six,  Research. 

We  must  move  rapidly  forward  in  research. 
Just  as  important  as  research  is  the  i^Dplica- 
tion  of  what  we  now  have.  Improvements  in 
pollution  control  will  come  forth,  but  we 
caimot  wait. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  CON- 
STRUCTIVE DISSENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NXW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mi.  Sjjeaker,  there  are 
few  among  us  who  have  not  spoken  at 
graduation  ceremonies  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  As  Tom  Wicker  said  recently, 
words  come  easily,  especially  at  c(»n- 
mencement  exercises.  But  as  the  younger 
generation  is  drenched  in  a  flood  of 
words,  an  occasional  speaker  comes 
through  with  solid,  memorable  remarks. 

In  early  June,  Clark  Clifford  spoke  to 
the  graduating  class  at  Sldwell  Friends 
School  on  "The  Responsibility  of  Con- 
structive Di^ent"  and  me^le  a  lasting 
Impression  on  his  audience.  I  commend 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
speech  as  a  fine  example  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  younger  generation. 


ThX   RESPONBESILrrT    OF   CONSTBUCTIVB 
DiBSBNT 

Mr.  Smith,  Parents,  DLstinguished  Guests 
and  Members  of  the  Class  of  1971 : 

We  are  assembled  today  to  honor  the 
achievements  of  84  fine  men  and  wMnen. 

You  are  among  the  most  fortunate  of  our 
citizens  because  of  the  excellent  education 
you  tiave  already  received,  and  because  of  the 
opportunity  It  affords  you  for  even  greater 
progress  and  advancement. 

But  with  the  unusual  opportunity  you 
possess,  and,  more  accurately,  because  of  it. 
you  also  face  an  unusual  responsibility. 

It  is  with  reference  to  tills  responsibility 
that  I  shall  direct  my  remarks. 

Years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  bis 
famous  Gettysburg  address,  a  prominent 
historian  remarked  that  Lincoln  had  made 
one  serious  mistake  in  his  speech  when  he 
said,  "The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here  •  •  ♦." 

The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  the  world  will 
always  remember  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  day. 

Now  I  do  not  have  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  my  remarks  today  will  be  compared  to 
those  of  President  Lincoln's,  but  it  is  my 
hope  that,  long  after  the  words  are  forgotten, 
the  major  thrust  of  my  comments  wlU  re- 
main in  your  consciousness. 

The  title  of  my  address  today  is  "The  Re- 
q>onsiblllty  of  Constructive  Dissent." 

In  the  New  Testament,  Matthew  tells  us. 
In  Chapter  21,  Verse  12,  that  upon  entering 
the  temple,  Jesus,  in  defiance  of  established 
authority,  drove  out  aU  ^i^o  were  buying  and 
seUing  there.  "He  said  to  them,  'It  is  written, 
my  house  shaU  be  called  a  house  of  prayer; 
but  you  make  it  a  den  of  robbers.'  " 

Fifteen  centuries  Iat«',  a  courageous  Ger- 
man priest  fiung  95  Theses  in  the  face  of  the 
established  church  and  changed  the  course  of 
western  history.  In  17th  century  England, 
George  Fox,  stifled  by  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
English  Christianity,  strove,  de^te  persecu- 
tion and  imprisonment,  to  establish  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

The  destiny  of  these  great  dissenters  was 
to  challenge  and  overthrow  long  established 
authority.  They  were  driven  by  ideals  wliich 
would  not  bend  to  the  custom  of  their  time. 
That  destiny,  I  fe^,  is  shared  by  this  grad- 
uating class.  You  must  bear  the  req>onsl- 
bility  of  dissent  so  that  this  country  can  ful- 
fill the  ideals  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  equal- 
ity for  wlilch  it  was  founded. 

Man  u  a  creature  of  tiabit.  As  he  goes 
through  life,  he  acquires  patterns  of  action, 
ways  of  thlnlcing.  These  can  beo(Hne  self- 
sustaining  long  after  they  have  lost  their 
original  Justification.  Unfortunat^y,  we  often 
find  it  difficult  to  discard  our  habits  when 
they  no  longer  serve  to  guide  us.  If  there  is 
an  "opiate  of  the  pe<q>le"  In  this  country — 
it  Is  complacency. 

In  our  century,  reality  changes  at  a  q>eU- 
blnding  rate.  It  is  estimated  that  the  volume 
of  human  kno^edge  doubles  every  ten  years. 
In  my  own  high  school  years,  computers, 
racial  equality  and  intercontinental  air 
trav^,  to  name  only  a  few  common  phe- 
nomena of  today's  world,  were  scarcely  con- 
ceived <rf.  A  19th  century  man  would  be 
dumbfounded  at  what  has  tran^ired  in  the 
past  100  years.  Ideas  lose  their  relevance  very 
quickly  in  tills  atmosphere  of  npM  change. 
Since  we  tend  to  cherish  patterns  of  the  past, 
we  must  struggle  against  that  tendency  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  ever-changing  pres- 
ent. The  logloia  discussion  by  which  new 
ideas  push  out  the  old  involves  a  good  deal 
of  friction.  Dissent  Is  a  manifesUtion  of  this 
friction.  Through  dissent,  we  shake  off  the 
cobwebs  of  the  past  In  order  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  problems  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  We  progress.  Ideologically,  through 
the  process  of  criticism  and  t«-«valuati<m. 

Thomas  Jefferson  suggested  that  each  new 
genM«tlon  be  aUowed  to  write  lu  own  con- 
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BtltuUon.  He  wm  Implying,  I  Uilnk,  th*t  our 
young  people  are  in  tbe  best  position  to  ad- 
]VLst  tbe  social  structtire  to  meet  tbe  cbang- 
Ing  needs  of  tbelr  own  time.  Tour  vision  Is 
clear:  Tou  are  unencumbered  by  tbe  baggage 
of  tbe  past.  Tour  world  Is  In  tbe  making 
now,  and  you  have  a  duty  to  shape  what  you 
will  inherit,  even  though  many  of  your  elders 
may  not  willingly  grant  you  this  function. 

The  founding  principle  of  this  nation  was 
that  each  individual  has  an  unalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
But  we  cannot  realize  these  ideals  by  merely 
proclaiming  them.  They  stand  as  goals  and 
guldec  which  must  be  given  a  new  and  fiill- 
er  meaning  as  the  realities  of  our  national 
union  change. 

Updating  our  ideals  is  a  process  which  re. 
quires  courage — courage  to  overcome  the 
Inertia  of  the  past — courage  to  withstand 
the  scorn  of  those  who  cling  to  the  past. 
The  present  younger  generation  has  shown 
this  courage  to  a  degree  which  gives  me 
grea>t  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country.  I 
welcome  its  irreverence,  Its  skepticism.  I  urge 
you  to  direct  the  considerable  energy  you 
will  show  In  condemning  our  shortcomings 
towards  evolving  practical  solutions  to  those 
•bortcomlngs. 

The  Ideal  of  eqiuOlty  was  Implicit  In  tbe 
founding  of  our  coiintry.  and  it  has  long 
been  cherished  by  all  Americans.  However, 
the  dally  Uvea  of  mllUons  of  our  people  testify 
with  bitter  eloquence  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  faUen  far  short  of  this  ideal. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration. 

To  be  bom  in  the  "non-white"  categc^y 
!■  to  expect  seven  fewer  years  of  life,  three 
fewer  years  of  education,  and  37%  less  in- 
come. These  are  meastirable  deprivations. 
Wbat  cannot  be  measured  la  the  basic  human 
dignity  which  our  society  denies  to  those 
Judged  "non-white." 

Mow  some  progress  has  been  made  in  tills 
•raa.  We  have  done  much  in  the  past  twenty 
yean  to  guarantee  legal  equality  to  all  cit- 
Imaa*.  This  pcogieag  has  been  aooompllshed 
largely  through  the  courage  and  self -sacrlfloe 
of  tbon  who  refused  to  inherit  the  inequi- 
tta>  of  tbe  paat.  Through  a  long,  trying,  and 
aometlmes  tragic  prooeas.  the  poslUon  of  a 
disHentlng  mlnorl^  has  become  the  law  of 
%bm  land. 

Peaplte  this  progress,  complacency  is  as 
dangerous  today  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
We  must  continue  to  drive  towards  complete 
legal  equality  for  all  Americans.  More  Im- 
pmtantly,  we  must  press  for  a  social  equality 
whloti  respects  tbe  human  dignity  of  each 
tadlTldual.  This  cannot  be  decreed  by  legls- 
lattve  flat.  It  must  become  part  of  our  social 
eonacienoe.  Just  as,  far  too  late  in  our  his- 
tory, slavery  became  morally  abhorrent  to 
us,  and  we  rose  a«  a  nation  to  expunge  It, 
we  mu0t  now  root  out  all  traces  of  racial 
Inequity. 

Anoth«  Uluatration. 

The  spectre  of  poverty  In  the  world's 
richest  nation  should  be  a  cause  of  shame 
to  all  who  share  disproportionately  in  those 
riches.  In  our  rush  towards  ever  greMter 
proapcrlty.  many  have  been  left  behind.  The 
pursuit  of  happiness  which  our  founders 
guaranteed  to  all  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depMidence  is  a  pursuit  which  now  favors 
some  but  ignores  many.  Though  we  have 
achieved  an  unprecedented  degree  of  mate- 
rial well-being,  a  sizeable  minority  of  our 
people  live  a  life  which  would  be  unthinkable 
for  the  fortunate  majority.  In  terms  of  in- 
come, the  one-flf  th  of  our  f  amiUes  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder  receives  41%  of  our  national 
Income.  Tbe  lowes*  one-fifth  receives  only 
6%  of  the  Income.  A  large  group  of  Ameri- 
cans today  have  never  enjoyed  decent  hous- 
ing, adequate  medical  care,  and  a  fair  op- 
portunity for  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  means 
to  remedy  this  unjust  disparity.  What  U 
lacking  is  a  commitment  to  use  these  means 
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for  the  good  of  all.  Self-erltlcal  dissent, 
though  it  is  an  abrasive  and  painful  proc- 
ess, is  absolutely  necessary  to  shake  off  the 
personal  acquisitiveness  of  our  pas^  We  will 
be  a  truly  wealthy  nation  only  when  all 
share,  both  materially  and  spiritually.  In  the 
fruits  of  our  prosperity. 

I  turn  now  to  another  problem  of  oiur  day. 

Our  foreign  poUcy  has  been  a  major  focal 
point  of  dissent  in  recent  years.  Student  ac- 
tivism has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  a  con- 
tinuing reappraisal  of  the  principles  under- 
lying our  relations  with  other  members  of 
the  world  community.  We  have  witnessed 
here  in  Washington,  over  the  past  few 
months,  the  strength  and  determination  of 
this  dissent. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  illustrates  the 
fatal  consequences  of  applying  ideas  and  as- 
sumptions of  the  past  to  an  ever-changing 
world  situation.  Oulded  by  a  doctrine  which 
served  us  well  in  the  late  1940's  and  1960's, 
we  have  somehow  failed  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of  those  Asian  allies  we  sought  to  pro- 
tect, and  we  have  failed  to  realize  where  our 
own  Isest  interest  lie.  Our  persistence  in  this 
course  of  action  at  such  tragic  cost,  with  no 
real  hope  on  the  horlson,  bears  witness  to 
the  deadly  tenacity  of  our  out-dated  think- 
ing. 

No  course  of  events  in  our  history  shows 
more  clearly  the  folly  of  static  complacency 
than  the  results  of  our  policy  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Fortunately,  there  have  been  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Americans  willing  to 
undertake  tbe  harsh  and  painful  re-evalua- 
tion necessitated  by  our  experience  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  fact  that  this  re-evaluation  results,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  from  the  spirited  dis- 
sent of  many  of  our  youth,  provides  a  source 
of  real  hope  for  the  future  of  America. 

Tet,  despite  the  bitter  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  Vietnam,  we  cannot  Isolate  our- 
selves from  the  world  oonununity.  Our 
wealth,  our  power,  and  our  democratic  herit- 
age saddle  xis  with  the  responsibility  to  lead 
a  world  wracked  with  the  problems  of  rapid 
change.  While  many  of  our  mtematlonal  as- 
siin^tions  must  now  be  altered,  let  us  strive 
to  evolve  a  new  set  of  goals  relevant  to  the 
reality  of  todays  and  tomorrow's  world.  We 
can  no  longer  attempt  to  dictate  to  other  na- 
tions the  kind  of  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions they  should  adopt.  In  rejecting  this 
approach,  however,  we  must  accept  the  obli- 
gation to  play  a  leading  role  in  international 
efforts  to  eradicate  oppression  and  poverty. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  world's  na- 
tions exist  in  a  largely  pre-lndustrial  state. 
Modem  communications  have  exposed  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  the  material 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  industrialized  na- 
tions. These  new  nations  are  determined  to 
reach  this  level  of  prosperity.  They  will  reach 
it  either  with  our  help  or  at  ovu  expense.  It 
is  apparent^  from  the  suspicion  with  which 
many  of  the  developing  nations  view  this 
country  that  our  help  must  take  new  forms. 
We  cannot  make  these  countries  pawns  In  a 
struggle  for  our  own  aggrandizement.  For 
too  long,  we  have  viewed  world  affairs  as  a 
bipolar  contest  for  power  between  the  Cap- 
italist and  Communist  blocs.  This  conception 
ignores  the  Interest  of  many  smaller  nations 
who  wish  only  to  realize  their  own  potential, 
apart  from  the  ideological  battle  of  the  ma- 
jor powers. 

These  are  but  a  few  genera]  areas  in  which 
this  country  must  re-asaess  its  pc^des  in 
order  to  meet  the  challenges  we  face  both  as 
Americans  and  as  members  of  the  world 
community.  Old  ideas  will  not  readily  yield. 
though  they  have  outlived  their  utility.  The 
process  of  dissent  is  one  through  which  all 
of  us,  but  especially  the  young,  must  con- 
stantly test  our  priorlUes  and  policiaa. 

I  urge  you,  then,  to  bear  the  reqxmslMIity 
of  dissent.  When  ideas,  despite  their  Strang 
roots  in  the  past,  no  longer  serve  adequately 
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in  the  present,  they  must  give  way.  Only  by 
continually  calling  ourselves  to  account  can 
we  hope  to  avoid  the  qulclcsand  of  yester- 
day's dogmas.  Despite  the  great  divisions  in 
America  today,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
our  founders  remain  as  goals  which  aU  Amer- 
icans share.  Tour  generation  miist  strive, 
through  responsible  dissent,  to  achieve  an 
ever-greater  realization  of  these  ideals. 

A  word  of  caution  regarding  dissent.  An 
attitude  of  dissent  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  dissenting  Ls  not  only  valueless,  it  is  harm- 
ful. Dissent  which  interferes  improperly  with 
the  legal  rights  of  others  can  be  disastrous 
to  an  otherwise  noble  cause.  For  dissent  to 
Ijc  constructive.  It  must  come  from  an  inner 
conviction  of  the  individual,  and  not  be  the 
result  of  a  blind  acceptance  of  the  views  of 
another.  Dissent  must  be  used  to  build — not 
to  destroy. 

Those  dissenters  whom  history  remembers 
as  great,  have  been  able  to  forge  new  princi- 
ples and  institutions  to  replace  those  which 
were  outworn.  Their  dissent  was  not  an  end, 
but  a  means  of  regeneration.  This,  ulti- 
mately, is  what  you  must  produce. 

It  is  not  an  easy  course  that  I  suggest.  It 
will  take  dedication,  flmmess  and  a  willing- 
ness to  stand  alone  for  what  you  believe  is 
right. 

Lord  Tennyson  phrased  it  well  when  he 
said: 

"Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith. 
Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have 

made. 
Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when 

we  will, 
some    civic    manhood    firm    against    the 

crowd." 

I  wish  for  each  of  you  good  health  and  a 
f\ill  and  happy  life. 
I  thank  you. 


A  COOL  MILITANT 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Txieaday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day the  Puerto  Rican  community  In  New 
York  City  celebrated  Puerto  Rican- 
Amerlcan  citizenship  day.  Although  the 
gathering  at  the  Central  Park  mall  was 
held  to  commemorate  the  54th  annirer- 
sary  of  the  congressional  act  granting 
U.S.  citizenship  to  Puerto  Ricans  and  to 
the  dynamic  force  behind  this  effort,  Luis 
Mufk»  Rivera,  it  also  served  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  many  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  Puerto  Ricans  and  to  their 
numerous  contributions  to  the  United 
States. 

One  of  these  noted  Puerto  Ricans.  who 
has  devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to 
improving  the  health  and  well-being  of 
his  fellow  man,  is  Dr.  Antero  Lacot.  Re- 
cently i«)pointed  to  the  second-ranking 
posiUon  in  the  New  York  City  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corp.,  Dr.  Lacot  has  been 
described  as  a  "cool  militant." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  of  Dr. 
Lacot's  important  appointment  and  I 
wish  to  commend  him  on  this  fine  ac- 
complishment. In  order  that  our  col- 
leagues may  be  more  fuUy  aware  of  Dr. 
Lacot's  career,  achievements  and  philos- 
ophy. I  submit  herewith,  for  inclusion  in 
the  RxcoRo,  a  well-written  and  percep- 
tive feature  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  last  week: 
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(From  the  New  Tork  Post,  July  17.  1971] 

Mah  d*  thx  Nrws:  Dk.  Antkxo  Lacot — ^Th« 

PouTXCS  or  Health 

(By  Fern  Marja  Eckman) 

Dr.  Antero  Lacot,  51,  graying  hair  crisp-cut 
close  to  his  scalp,  brown  eyes  alert,  skin 
glowing  like  a  freshly- minted  penny,  clad 
in  orchestrated  tones  of  his  favorite  color 
(green  suit,  boldly  striped  green-and-white 
shirt,  solid  green  tie),  loolcs  like  a  pillar  of 
the  Elstablishment. 

But  it  was  the  militant  and  the  dissident 
who  14  months  ago  pushed  him  into  his  post 
as  administrator  of  Lincoln  Hospital  in  the 
South  Bronx  against  opposition  from  above. 

This  week,  with  an  assist  from  the  His- 
panic Assn.  of  Hospital  Executives,  the 
Puerto  Rican  physician  bounced  even 
higher — to  what  amounts  to  the  second- 
ranking  position  In  New  Tork  City's  infant 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.  (HHC)  at  a  salary 
of  $45,000.  His  title:  senior  vice-president 
for  medical  and  professional  affairs. 

Lacot,  intelligent,  genial,  low-keyed,  bo 
controlled  that  he  might  almost  be  tagged 
"guaranteed  non-inflammable,"  traits  that 
are  obviously  invaluable  for  an  obstetrician 
who  has  delivered  more  than  6,000  babies, 
voices  the  correct  re^onses.  He  is  "gratified," 
he  welcomes  "the  opportunity"  to  "do  a  little 
more"  toward  solving  the  city's  health 
problems. 

But  eight  days  ago,  when  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment officially  reached  blm  at  his  home 
In  CoUege  Point,  Queens,  Lacot  reacted  with 
spontaneity.  "I  celebrated,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. "My  wife  and  I  drank  champagne." 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  day  punctu- 
ated by  conferences  and  congratulatory 
messages,  the  new  man  in  the  HHC  was  In 
hlB  office  at  Lincoln,  where  he  will  continue 
to  work  for  some  weeks  until  his  successor 
is  named. 

"The  last  14  months  have  been  very  hectic, 
very  dramatic,"  he  said.  "It  was  very  rough. 
This  is  an  old  hospital,  under£xianced,  un- 
derstaffed, serving  an  area  of  over  350,000 
people."  As  he  spoke,  he  signed  papers  bis 
secretary,  Mrs.  Violeta  Oarcia,  had  slid  in 
front  of  him. 

"We  have  had  during  the  last  year  a  series 
of  demonstrations  and  demands  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  groups  that  claim  to  have 
the  answer  to  a  great  many  of  our  problems. 
This  is  natural  because  health  Is  closely  knit 
to  politics." 

How? 

"Budgets,"  he  explained  patiently,  "are 
screened  and  approved  by  political  entitlea. 
So  a  health  institution  depends  on  politics. 
Right?  Tou  have  to  deal  constantly  with 
situations  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  service  goals  of 
these  groups  who  demonstrate  and  their 
political  goals.  Which  may  or  may  not  be 
related  to  health.  Tou  understand  what  I 
mean? 

"There  are  individuals  who  pick  on  the 
hospitals  as  the  weak  spot.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  doing  things  that  influence  poli- 
ticians to  change  their  priorities  to  improve 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  It's  wrong 
to  allow  hospitals  to  become  an  instrument 
Just  for  changing  the  political  structure." 

Head-on  clashes  over  budget  cuts,  red 
tape,  the  pediatrics  chief,  racism,  the  Toung 
Lords  and  community  participation  have  all 
but  split  Lincoln  in  recent  months. 

Lacot,  accessible  to  both  sides,  had  to 
tightrope  between  New  Left  activists  and 
more  conservative  elements  on  his  staff. 
Observed  one  yotmg  doctor,  "The  New  Left 
felt  he  was  too  conservative  and  the  con- 
servatives felt  he  was  too  sympathetic  to  the 
radicals." 

But  Dr.  Gabriel  Koz,  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Hospital  Medical  Board  and  direc- 
tor of  tbe  Paychiatry  Dept..  himself  a  tar- 
get at  one  point,  praised  Lacot's  "honesty, 
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openness  and  genuine  devotion  to  the  com- 
munity's health  care  needs." 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  English,  HHC  president,  de- 
scribed Lacot  as  "a  cool  militant."  It  is  a 
term  Lacot  likes.  He  said:  "At  Lincoln,  the 
major  thing  we've  done  is  keep  it  in  opera- 
tion. I  have  done  more  than  I  could  do 
under  the  circumstances.  But  I'm  not  satis- 
fied because  there  is  so  much  more  to  do  . . ." 

His  new  job,  which  vice-president  Lacot 
views  as  "very  difflciilt  but  not  impossible," 
is  light  years  away  from  his  birthplace,  Ar- 
royo, a  fishing  village  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico.  "Life  was  quiet  there,"  he 
said.  "Everyone  knew  everyone  else.  We 
played  baseball  in  the  street — and  every  four 
or  five  hours  an  automobile  woiild  go  by." 

The  fourth  child  of  CPA  Gregorio  Lacot 
and  the  former  Francisca  Salgado,  Antero 
Lacot  comes  from  "a  professionally  oriented 
family."  One  of  his  sisters  (twins,  as  are  his 
own  sons)  is  a  pharmacist,  the  other  has  a 
PhD.  in  education  and  his  brother  is  a  law- 
yer. 

"We're  a  very  closely  knit  family,"  said 
Dr.  Lacot.  "If  we  went  out,  we  always  went 
out  together.  Because  my  father  worked  late 
in  the  afternoon,  we'd  all  go  to  the  beach 
at  6:30  in  the  morning.  Tou  can't  believe 
how  wonderful  it  was.  Then  we'd  come  home, 
have  breakfast  and  go  to  school. 

"I  would  always  dlsciiss  things  with  my 
father,  with  my  mother.  Even  today,,  when 
we've  been  separated  so  many  years,  I  sub- 
conscioxisly  think  when  I  have  to  make  a 
decision,  'What  would  my  father  say?'  We 
are  resUly  a  family  the  way  textbooks  de- 
scribe a  family." 

As  a  schoolboy,  Antero  Lacot  was  always 
picked  to  declaim  in  the  auditorium  on  Fri- 
days. "I  remember  I  was  Mark  Anthony,"  be 
said.  He  took  a  deep  breath.  "Friends,  Ro- 
mans, countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears.  I  come 
to  bury  Caesar  .  .  .' "  He  grinned.  "I  loved 
that,"  he  said. 

During  his  last  two  years  in  high  school, 
exceUlng  in  math  and  science,  "very  fond 
always  of  the  image  of  the  physician  in  tbe 
community,  the  Image  of  a  person  who  was 
doing  a  job  and  was  respected,"  he  deter- 
mined to  be  a  doctor.  "But  you  had  to  be 
rich  to  go  to  the  UJS.  to  study,"  he  said.  As 
a  precaution,  be  earned  a  B.8.  in  pharmacy 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  uncle  of  a  fellow-student  had  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan  Medi- 
cal School.  Lacot  and  his  friend  both  ap- 
plied there.  Only  Lacot  was  accepted.  A 
partial  scholarship  from  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  cut  his  expenses  to  manageable 
proportions. 

Lacot,  whose  English  is  fluent  but  still 
heavily  accented,  found  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage at  Ann  Arbor.  His  formal  English 
did  not  extend  to  camptis  colloquialisms  and 
medical  terminology.  To  expand  his  vocabu- 
lary, he  assiduously  listened  to  the  radio, 
went  to  the  movies,  read  Time  magazine 
every  week  from  cover  to  cover  (he  still  does) 
and  The  New  Torker. 

Antero  Lacot,  B.S.,  MJD.,  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico  In  1944  to  intern  at  the  yanking  new 
Fbjardo  District  Hospital.  "Fajardo  is  where 
the  Conquistador  Hotel  is,"  he  told  us,  clear- 
ly aware  of  the  sad  gi^M  in  malnlanders' 
knowledge.  By  1955,  he  was  chief  of  gyneco- 
logy and  obstetrics.  In  1964,  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  Fajardo  Clinic,  a  proprietary 
hoq;>ltal. 

On  March  13,  1953,  he  married  Rosallna 
Lain,  who  is  called  Cuca  (pronounced  Koo'- 
kah) .  "She  was  a  secretary  in  a  flnance  com- 
pany, very  friendly  with  my  mother,  my  sis- 
ters," said  her  husband.  "So  that  was  Itl" 

The  Korean  War  separated  bride  and  groom 
for  two  full  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serves, Capt.  Lacot  was  stationed  in  Kure, 
Japan,  with  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corpa. 
He  looks  back  on  this  period  as  "very  pleas- 
ant— it    is    easy   for    someone    who    speaks 
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Spanish  to  learn  to  q>eak  Japanese."  But  he 
missed  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Rosallna, 
now  17. 

"My  baby  was  bom  on  Dec.  19th  and  I 
found  out  on  Dec.  25th,"  he  reported.  The 
telegram  informing  him  he  was  a  father  was 
sent  to  his  APO  address  in  San  Francisco, 
then  airmailed  from  there.  "I  called  my  wife 
right  away  and  then  I  went  to  the  bar,"  Dr. 
Lacot  said.  "It  was  Christmas  Day — and  quite 
a  party!" 

Rosallna  was  17  months  old  before  he  saw 
her.  "She  started  crying,"  he  said.  "She  dldnt 
know  me  but  she  called  my  picture,  'Dad- 
dy.' "  He  shook  his  head.  "But  now  we're  very 
close." 

Very  close  indeed.  At  the  press  conference 
eariier  this  week.  Dr.  Lacot  Introduced  Rosa- 
llna, a  student  at  St.  Agnes  HS  in  College 
Point,  as  "the  only  woman  dearer  to  me 
than  my  wife."  Cuca  Joined  in  the  laughter. 
So  did  the  fraternal  twins,  Antero  Jr.  and 
Jose,  14,  lively,  handsome,  grocxned  to  the 
teeth  and  absent  with  leave  from  Eastern 
Military  Academy  in  Cold  Springs,  L.I. 

In  the  fall  i^  1966,  Dr.  Lacot  enrolled  at 
Columbia's  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine  "with  the  idea  of 
spending  one  or  two  years  in  New  Tork."  To 
gain  "a  better  concept  of  public  health  in 
terms  of  field  work,"  he  tacked  on  another 
year  with  the  State  Health  Dept. 

He  was  put  in  charge  of  surveying  hos- 
pitals that  applied  for  certification.  One  of 
the  hospitals  he  surveyed:  Lincoln.  Offered 
the  directorship  of  the  Neighborhood  Ma- 
ternity Center  on  Proepect  Av.  in  the  Bronx, 
an  affiliate  of  Lincoln  and  Teshlva's  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Lacot  decided 
to  settle  In  New  Tork  permanently. 

"In  tbe  meantime,"  he  said,  "the  children 
have  been  here  two  years.  They  had  friends 
here.  They  didn't  want  to  change  schools." 

Came  the  crisis  at  Lincoln,  with  Puerto 
Rican  community  leaders  demanding  Lacot's 
promotion  to  administrator  and  Hospitals 
Commissioner  Terenzio  downthumbing  the 
suggestion  on  the  grounds  that  the  candi- 
date lacked  administrative  experience.  When 
the  dust  settled,  Lacot  was  in  and  Terenzio 
out  (via  resignation).  Controversy  is  now 
Lacot's  Intimate.  "We  live  In  a  controversial 
world,"  he  said  laconically,  lighting  a  filtered 
clgaret. 

At  Einstein,  Lacot  ranlcs  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  gynecology  and  obstetrics,  ditto  of 
preventive  medicine  and  community  health. 
At  the  New  Tork  School  ot  Psychiatry,  he  Is 
clinical  professor  of  community  health. 

At  College  Point,  the  doctor  and  bis  brood 
troop  to  the  beach  together.  On  Sundays, 
they  go  to  Mass,  a  movie  (Lacot  prefers  films 
about  detectives),  a  restaurant.  "Tou Ye  go- 
ing to  laugh,"  he  said.  "I  have  simple  pleas- 
ures. I  have  the  wrong  Job,  but  I  like  leisure. 

"I  enjoy  reading  in  a  hard  chair,  taking  a 
nap,  worlUng  in  the  garden,  washing  my  car. 
I  don't  need  much  to  malce  me  happy,  hon- 
estly. One  thing  I  enjoy  very  much  is  talking 
to  people.  And  not  necessarily  about  medical 
or  scientific  things,  but  how  life  Is,  why 
things  are  this  way  or  the  other  way." 

He  drinks  scotch  and  water,  a  dry  martizU 
with  an  olive  before  dinner,  favors  beef, 
spicy  foods,  pastelllloe — which  is  something 
like  a  meat  pie.  And,  of  course,  rice  and 
beans.  He  retires  at  11  p.xn.,  always  rises  at 
5  a.m.  "Including  Sundays,"  he  said,  amused 
by  the  interviewer's  imconcealed  look  of 
horror. 

"I  get  up  and  prepare  breakfast  for  my  two 
chihuahuas,  Cuquita  and  Bambi.  Scrambled 
eggs."  By  8:30,  having  driven  to  the  Bronx  in 
his  green  Chrysler,  he  Is  behind  his  desk. 

"In  my  14  months  here.  I've  had  a  lot  of 
long  days  but  ru  tell  you  this."  be  said. 
"I've  never  had  a  single  long  day  in  my  life 
doing  routine  work.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  14- 
hour  work  day.  Tou  should  be  able  to  do  your 
work  in  8  boura.  If  you  cannot  do  it,  that 
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meaiu  you  need  mraw  staff  or  you  are  too 
•low." 

He  lit  another  clgaret.  "I  smoke  haU  a  pack 
a  day,"  be  said.  "Oh,  no,"  Mrs.  Oarcla,  on 
her  way  out,  said  darkly.  "He  smokes  a  lot." 
Her  boss  chxickled.  "No  one's  asking  you," 
he  said.  "Don't  you  know  that  will  endanger 
public  health?" 

Lacot  thinks  it  would  be  "appropriate"  for 
the  man  who  follows  him  at  Lincoln  to  be 
Puerto  Rlcan,  since  70  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation Uncoln  serves  is  Puerto  Rican.  In  his 
own  case,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  "being 
Puerto  Rlcan  must  have  had  some  influence 
In  my  appointment."  But  his  qualifications 
do  not  end  there:  "I  would  hate  to  see  my- 
self selected  Just  because  I'm  Puerto  Rican." 

Of  the  city's  hospital  network,  afflicted 
with  too  many  paUents,  too  little  staff,  too 
high  costs,  too  little  money,  obsolete  plants 
and  antiquated  equipment,  I^acot  said: 

"I  think  we  are  dealing  with  an  over- 
heated and  overbiirdened  organization.  Its 
troubles  oome  not  from  inefficiency  but  from 
the  tremendous  demands  and  the  tremen- 
dous needs  of  the  community.  We  need  more 
resources.  More  money.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  money  alone  will  improve  the  quality 
of  health  care. 

"I  think  we  have  to  Introduce  management 
systems  that  will  Improve  the  corporation's 
effectiveness.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  Industry  has  gone  way  ahead  of 
the  public  services  in  terms  of  improvement." 

His  telephone  rang  and  Lacot  picked  it  up 
"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "Oh,  there  are  other 
good  people."  Then  he  said  with  mock  seri- 
ousness to  his  caller:  "As  good  as  me?  This 
Is  Impossible.  I  am  irreplaceable!"  And  he 
laughed  aloud. 

He  sounded  like  a  happy  man. 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAurouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  many  problems  faced 
by  our  senior  citizens  as  they  attempt 
to  siirvlve  and  maintain  a  meaningful 
existence  in  the  face  of  a  society  oriented 
entirely  toward  youth.  It  is  my  view  that 
this  Qovemment  can  and  must  pro- 
Tide  assistance  for  these  people  where- 
ever  and  whenever  it  is  feasible.  !>>  this 
end  I  have  introduced  12  measures  which 
I  feel  will  form  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  the  lives  of  our 
older  citlaens.  The  bills  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  first  bill.  "Middle- Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Employment  and  Community 
Service  Act,"  authorizes,  under  Title  I: 
General  Provisions : 

Appropriations  of  $140,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  and  $210,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973  for  purposes  of  this  act. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish criteria  to  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  act 
among  States  and  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

Title  n:  Midcareer  Development  Serv- 
ice Program:  Establishes  a  comprehen- 
sive midcareer  development  service  pro- 
gram, to  be  administered  by  the  Man- 
power Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  assist  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  to  find  emplojrment  by  provld- 
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ing  training,  counseling,  and  special  sup- 
portive services  to  such  workers. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  the  Manpower  Administration 
to  make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  and  to  individuals  for 
training,  including  on-the-job.  institu- 
tional, residential,  and  other  training, 
designed  to  upgrade  the  work  skills  and 
capabilities  of  middle-aged  and  older 
persons  who  are  at  least  45  years  of  age. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  train  an  ade- 
quate niunber  of  people  to  iwderstand 
learning  processes  of  middle-aged  and 
older  persons.  Provides  for  making  per- 
sonnel available  to  localities  where  such 
persons  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
plant  closings  or  large  scale  reduction  in 
work  force. 

Title  m:  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Program:  Provides 
an  order  to  foster  and  promote  useful 
part-time  work  opportunities  in  com- 
munity service  activities  for  unemployed 
low-iiiCome  persons  who  are  45  years  old 
or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  an  older  American 
community  service  emplojonent  pro- 
gram. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  further  the  goals  of 
such  program.  Prohibits  the  Secretary 
from  paying  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  project  which  is  the  subject  of  an 
agreement. 

Title  IV:  Special  Reports  and  Studies: 
Directs  the  Secretary  to  imdertake, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant  or  con- 
tract, a  thorough  study  of  manpower 
program  authorized  by  provisions  of 
Federal  law  other  than  this  act,  and 
other  federally  assisted  training  program 
to  determine  whether  such  programs  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  persons  who 
are  at  least  45  years  of  age.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  report  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  this  study, 
and  his  own  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  sulditional  legislation,  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31,  1973. 

Requires  additional  studies  on  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  and 
disability  programs,  and  on  Federal  Em- 
ployment Opportimities. 

The  second  bill  directs  theSecretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  WeOtu^,  with- 
in the  Public  Health  Bervlc^/to  conduct 
a  program  for  the  training  of  State  of- 
ficers or  employers  who  are  authorized  by 
the  State  to  participate  in  such  program 
and  who  are  charged  with  the  req?on- 
sibUity  of  conducting  inspections  of  long- 
term  health  care  facilities  in  the  State 
or  carrying  on  other  appropriate  activ- 
ities designed  to  assure  that  longterm 
health  care  facilities  operating  in  the 
State  comply  with  applicable  licensing 
and  other  requirements  of  State  or  local 
law. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  nec- 
essary regulations  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  ye«r  ending  June  30,  1972, 
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and  $5  million  for  each  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  years. 

The  third  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations  to 
provide  for  the  training  and  retraining 
of  nurses  aides  and  orderlies.  Authorizes 
to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  $5 
million  for  each  of  the  next  Z  fiscal  years. 

The  fourth  bill  provides  grants  to  med- 
ical schools  imdei  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  train  certain  veterans, 
with  appropriate  experience  as  paramed- 
ical personnel,  to  serve  as  medical  assist- 
ants in  long-term  health  care  facilities. 
Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  $5  million  for  each  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  years. 

The  fifth  bill,  the  "Housing  for  the 
Elderly  Act,"  authorizes  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  imder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  be  designated  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Housing  for  the  Elderly.  Provides  that 
all  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment to  provide  aid  or  assistance  in 
behalf  of  the  elderly  be  administered  by 
and  through  the  designated  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Directs  the  Assistant  Secretary  to: 
First,  make  maximum  use  of  the  loan 
program  under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  in  providing  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  the  elderly:  second, 
be  regularly  consulted  with  all  respect 
to  all  other  programs  of  the  Department 
to  the  extent  that  they  provide  or  other- 
wise involve  housing  for  the  elderly; 
third,  provide  a  central  source  and 
clearinghouse  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  housing  for  the  elderly;  fourth, 
coordinate  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  seek  ways  to  consolidate  pro- 
grams which  overlap;  and,  fifth,  carry 
out  studies  and  make  recommendations 
for  such  administrative  and/or  legisla- 
tive action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  in  rural 
areas,  including  emergency  grants  where 
necessary  for  the  repair  or  rehabilitation 
of  dwelling  units. 

Liberalizes  the  mortgage  procedures 
relating  to  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  grants 
for  the  planning  and  -  construction  of 
multipurpose  facilities  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  and  feasibility  of  stich  facili- 
ties in  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
elderly  persons  for  adequate  housing  and 
readily  available  medical  and  related 
services.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
such  programs  of  $25  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1974. 

The  sixth  bill  provides  for  the  inclusion 
of  prescription  drugs  on  the  list  of  serv- 
ices for  which  the  providers  of  such  serv- 
ices will  be  paid  under  the  Health  In- 
fSujance  program.  Limits  payments  for 
such  drugs  to  instances  where  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy 
ejSpept  that  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
physician  when  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  determines  that 
such  drugs  were  required  in  an  emer- 
gency or  that  there  were  no  pharmaceuti- 
cal services  available. 
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Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  majority  whose  mem- 
bers must  be  physicians.  Provides  for  the 
publishing  of  a  formulary  of  drugs  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement  and  sets  standards 
for  the  inclusion  of  qualified  drugs  on 
such  list.  Authorizes  the  committee  to 
set  the  maximum  allowable  cost  for  such 
drugs.  Requires  that  pharmacies  be  reim- 
bursed at  a  rate  to  include  a  fee  for 
professional  services  not  to  exceed  the 
median  of  all  fees  charged  within  a  par- 
ticular State  or  region  of  the  country. 
Authorizes  the  committee  whenever  pos- 
sible to  list  the  drugs  by  their  generic 
names. 

The  seventh  bill,  the  "Uniform  Long- 
term  Health  Care  Facilities  Standards 
Act,"  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  such  other  govern- 
mental officials  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  to  conduct  a  study  and  re- 
view of  the  various  Federal  programs 
which  provide  assistance  to  facilities  for 
Icmg-term  health  care  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping and  recommending  for  adoption 
by  the  Congress  of  more  uniform:  First, 
designations  for  the  various  types  of  such 
facilities  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  such  programs;  and 
second,  standards  which  the  various 
types  of  such  facilities  must  meet  in  order 
that  they  will  be  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

Requires  a  report  to  Congress  within  a 
year  with  recommendations.  Authorizes 
necessary  appropriations. 

The  eighth  bill,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  operation  of  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  involving  care  to  in- 
dividuals in  long-term  health  care  facil- 
ities. States  that  the  purpose  of  such  a 
study  will  be  to  determine  the  desirabiUty 
and  feasibility  of  imposing,  as  a  c<m- 
dition  for  receiving  such  Federal  assist- 
ance, the  requirement  that  the  State 
agency  that  administers  such  programs 
would  have  certain  regulation  enforce- 
ment fimctions  otherwise  vested  in  the 
State  agency  charged  with  the  licensing 
and  inspection  of  such  facilities. 

Provides  that  on  or  before  July  1, 
1972,  the  Secretary  shall  complete  such 
study  and  investigation  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations. 

The  ninth  bill,  the  Senior  Citizens 
Community  Centers  and  Services  Act, 
authorizes,  under  "Title  I:  Construction 
of  Multipurpose  Community  Centers  for 
Senior  Citizens."  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  allot- 
ments to  the  several  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  multipurpose  community 
centers  for  senior  citizens  on  the  basis 
of  first,  the  total  population  and  the 
population  of  senior  citizens;  second,  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  community  cen- 
ters for  senior  citizens;  and  third,  the 
financial  needs  of  the  respective  States. 
Provides  that  no  State,  other  than  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and 
Guam,  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  receive 
less  than  $100,000. 
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Requires  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  by 
general  regulations  apphcable  to  all  the 
States  standards  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  such  centers  and  the 
kinds  of  commimity  centers  and  services 
that  are  needed  to  provide  adequate  so- 
cial services.  Requires  any  interested 
State  to  file  a  plan  pursuant  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
upon  the  approval  of  such  plan  by  the 
Secretary  the  State  agency  shall  forward 
to  the  Secretary  appUcations  for  indi- 
vidual construction  projects.  Sets  stand- 
ards for  the  approval  of  such  appUca- 
tions. Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $70  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $140  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$200  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1975. 

Title  n:  Initial  Staffing  of  Multipur- 
pose Community  Centers  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens: Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  compen- 
sation of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel for  the  initial  operation  of  the 
community  centers  and  for  the  delivery 
of  social  services  established  therein. 
Provides  that  such  grants  may  only  be 
made  for  3  years  from  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  such  center  and  such  grants 
may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  costs 
during  the  first  fiscal  year,  66%  percent 
during  the  second  fiscal  year  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  during  the  third  fiscal 
year.  Sets  standards  for  the  ac^roval  of 
the  applications  for  such  grants.  Pro- 
vides that  no  grant  may  be  made  for  the 
above  purpose  after  Jime  30.  1975,  unless 
a  grant  with  respect  thereto  was  made 
before  July  1,  1975.  Authorizes  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $40  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Title  HI:  Programs  and  Services  of  the 
Multipurpose  Community  Centers:  De- 
clares that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that:  First,  all  progrsims  and  services  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed 
into  the  program  activities  of  the  new 
community  centers;  second,  communities 
have  maximum  flexibility  in  designing 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  older 
citizens:  and  third,  senior  citizens  will  be 
involved  in  the  planning,  organizing  and 
operating  of  all  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Provides  that  the  State  plans 
shall  contain  provisions  which  meet  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  Provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  establish 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  that 
portion  of  the  State  plan  to  be  assisted 
by  this  tiUe.  Authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $60  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972,  $100 
milUon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1973.  and  $150  miUion  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

Title  rV:  General  Provisions:  Defines 
major  terms  contained  in  the  Act.  Pro- 
vides that  no  State  standards  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  share  of  the  approved 
projects  of  more  than  90  percent  or  less 
than  50  percent.  Provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  installments  to  the 
States  upon  certification  by  the  State 
agencies  that  work  has  been  performed 
or  purchases  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  approved  State  plan.  Pro- 
vides for  judicial  review  to  the  United 
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states  court  of  ^peals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  State  is  located  if  the  Secre- 
tary refuses  to  approve  any  application 
for  a  project  submitted  to  him. 

The  10th  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $5  miUion  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $10  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  pubUc  or 
nonprofit  private  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  to  cover  all  or  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  the  development 
or  demonstration  of  progress  designed 
to  rehabiUtate  aged  inpatients  of  long- 
term  health  care  facilities  or  to  assist 
such  inpatients  to  attain  self-support  or 
self -care. 

The  11th  bill  permits  imder  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  the  deduction  of  all 
expenses  for  medical  care  of  a  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse  if  either  of  them  attained 
the  age  of  65,  and  provides  a  credit  or 
refund  of  social  security  taxes  withheld 
from  the  wages  of  certain  individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  tax  on 
self-employm«it  of  such  individuals. 

Finally,  the  last  bill,  the  "Senior  Citi- 
zens' Transportation  Services  Act."  pro- 
vides that  appUcations  imder  the  urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  must  contain 
provisions  for  reduced  rates  during  non- 
rush  hours  for  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Permits  rediKed  fares  for  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  and  provides  for  reduced 
rates  for  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older 
on  common  carriers  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Makes  it  imlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  insuring  motor 
vehicles  or  selling  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance to  deny  or  refuse  to  seU  insurance 
to  any  individual  on  accoimt  of  his  age 
if  that  individual  possesses  a  vaUd  driv- 
er's Ucense. 

Provides  that  any  person  who  violates 
this  provision  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  Pro- 
vides that  any  such  civil  penalty  may  be 
compromised  by  the  Secretary  and  in 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty, 
or  the  amoimt  agreed  upon  in  compro- 
mise, the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  person 
charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  violation 
shaU  be  considered.  Provides  that  the 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  de- 
termined, or  the  tmioimt  agreed  upon 
in  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to 
the  person  charged. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
prescribe  such  standards  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  alteration  of  buildings, 
structures,  and  facilities  which  are  pro- 
vided with  financial  assistance  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
and  are  subject  to  this  Act  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  elderly  and 
physicaUy  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons  will  have  ready  access  to,  and 
use  of,  such  buildings. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  <Mjn- 
sultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopment,  to  make  grants  to  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agency,  organi- 
zation, or  institution  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  any  agency,  organization, 
or  institution,  or  with  any  individual  : 
first,  to  study  the  economic  and  service 
aspects  of  transportation  for  elderly  per- 
sons living  in  urban  or  rural  areas;  sec- 
ond, to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
special  transportation  subsystems  for  tiae 
fay  dderly  persons  or  similar  groups  with 
similar  mobility  restrictions;  third,  to 
conduct  research  and  demonstration 
projects  on  portal  to  portal  service  and 
demand  actuated  services;  fourth,  to 
conduct  research  and  demcmstration 
projects  concerning  the  impact  of  pric- 
ing structures  on  the  comfort,  well- 
being,  and  morale  of  elderly  persons; 
fifth,  to  study  transportation  and  social 
service  delivery  interface;  sixth,  to  con- 
duct research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  coordinate  and  develop  better 
tranq;x>rtation  services  rendered  by  so- 
cial service  agencies;  seventh,  to  conduct 
research  and  demonstration  projects 
CMiceming  other  relevant  problems  af- 
fecting the  mobility  of  elderly  persons; 
or  eighth,  to  conduct  research  and  dem- 
onstratloD  projects  concerning  the  use  of 
transportation  personnel  to  assist  elderly 
persons  who  use  public  transportation. 

Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  m-ogram  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1972;  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973. 

I  am  stire  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  with  the  plight  of  the€lderly  In 
this  country.  I  have  introduced  this  leg- 
IslAtion  in  the  hopes  of  alleviating  some 
of  their  more  i»-esBing  problems  and  I 
hope  an  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
give  these  measures  careful  considera- 
tion. 


RABBI  COHEN  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
ABORTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAB1XANO 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fre- 
quently stated  my  strtmg  opposition  to 
liberalized  abortion  policies.  It  is  clear 
to  me  as  well  as  to  many  others  that 
an  abortion  illegally  and  immorally  de- 
prives the  child  of  his  inherent  right  to 
life. 

Because  of  miy  positicm  I  was  very 
pleased  to  leam  of  a  statement  Issued 
recently  by  Rabbi  Meyer  Cohen,  director 
of  the  Unicm  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  which 
he  points  out  that  abortion,  "even  when 
legalized  by  the  state,  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  religious  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples." 

I  commend  Rabbi  Cohen  for  his  com- 
ments and  insert  the  full  text  of  his 
statement  into  the  Rtcoao  for  my  col- 
leagues' deliberate  oonsideration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SrATKMXIlT     Olt     ABOKTXOir     BT     BaBBI    MKTZS 
COHXN.  DtBBCTO*  OF  THI  UkION  OT  OKTRO- 

Dox    Rabbis    or   trk    Unttbd    BrA-na   and 
Canada 

Abortion  In  general  U  prohibited  In  Jew- 
lab  law.  In  extreme  cases,  sucb  as  a  preg- 
nant woman's  serious  lllnees,  competent  or- 
thodox rabbis  should  be  consulted  and  they 
In  turn,  after  ascertaining  her  condition  from 
competent  physicians,  will  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  their  decision  Is  to 
be  followed. 

I  Elaborating  upon  this  Instruction  to  Jew- 
ish women,  we  wish  to  stress  the  following 
general  pKilnts: 

(AborUon.  even  when  legalized  by  the 
state,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  and  fundamental  religious 
and  ethical  principles.  Human  life,  including 
the  lUe  of  an  unborn  cliUd,  Is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  things.  Mere  human  legislation 
cannot  change  that  status.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  unborn  child  is  innocent  and 
defenseless,  makes  abortion  doubly  sinful 
and  repugnant.  Thus  abortions  are  transgres- 
sions against  religion  and  against  humanity. 
Sanction  by  the  state  of  abortions  has  an 
additional  aspect  of  evil,  for  it  imdermlnes 
the  very  bases  of  society's  regard  for  the 
wnctlty  of  human  life.  ] 
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VIETNAM  PEACE  PLAN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroBNU 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  on  the  "Vietnam  Peace  Plan"  in 
the  July  8-14. 1971,  edition  of  the  French 
Newspaper  Le  Monde.  The  article  points 
out  that  the  recent  peace  proposal  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government — Vietcong — was  not 
rejected  by  Washington.  The  fact  that 
the  White  House  has  not  rejected  this 
peace  prcvosal  hopefully  indicates  that 
the  administration  is  sincere  about  the 
political  settlement  they  hope  to  find  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

VlKTNAM    PXACX    PLAN — SiGNS    OF    INTXXEST 

Fxoif  Washington 

For  the  first  time  a  peace  plan  put  forward 
by  representatives  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment 
(PRO)  at  the  Paris  talks  has  not  been 
rejected  out  of  hand  by  Washington.  Yet 
none  of  the  earlier  proposals  presented  by 
Hanoi  and  the  PRO  had  been  couched  In 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  terms.  They  were  meant 
to  serve  only  as  a  basis  for  negotiations. 

The  PRO  seven-point  plan,  Introduced  by 
Mme.  Nguyen  Thi  Blnh,  the  ''letoong  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris,  certainly  contained  some 
fresh  ideas,  one  of  which  linked  the  pace  of 
troop  withdrawal  to  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  It  also  attached  much 
greater  importance  than  usual  to  the  future 
role  of  the  opposition  forces  in  Saigon,  nillng 
out  none  of  the  "means"  these  hard-pressed 
movements  could  use  to  form  a  government 
of  "national  concord." 

Mme.  Blnh  was  also  more  explicit  than 
usual  about  postwar  developments  and  the 
period  of  transition — pending  reunification — 
during  which  South  Vietnam  will  temporarily 
Join  a  Southeast  Asia  more  undsr  Araerloan 
and  Japanese  Influence  than  under  Com- 
munist one. 


Mr.  Nixon  is  of  course  free  to  chooee  from 
the  seven-point  PRO  programme  the  points 
which  suit  him  best,  but  he  knows  that  Mme. 
Blnh's  proposals  form  a  whole.  It  Is  true  that 
military  and  political  questions  are  handled 
under  separate  heads  in  this  peace  plan,  while 
the  Vietcong  has  not  surprisingly  branded 
the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  coming  elec- 
tions as  no  less  fraudulent  than  the  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon" of  the  war.  But  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  the  White  House  continues  to 
back  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu. 

However,  the  American  leaders  have  been 
gradually  driven  into  a  comer.  First  of  all. 
the  PRG's  plan  Includes  the  proposals  on 
prisoner  release  and  troop  withdrawal  re- 
cently voted  by  the  United  States  Senate 
and  not  unfavourably  commented  upon  by 
the  oeSclal  New  China  News  Agency. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nixon  can  afford  no  fur- 
ther delays  in  the  repatriation  of  moat  of  his 
forces,  which  have  become  increasingly  un- 
dermined by  problems  of  morale  and  the 
heavy  use  of  drugs. 

The  economic  and  financial  situation  of 
the  United  States — the  dollar  crisis,  unem- 
ployment and  Inflation — also  call  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  nation's  order  of  priorities,  with 
less  than  eighteen  months  to  go  before  the 
next  presidential  elections. 

None  of  theae  facts  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  PRO.  Nor  has  It  faUed  to  take 
Into  full  account  the  rising  discontent  In  the 
villages  of  the  south  and  Saigon's  army  set- 
backs in  Laos,  Cambodia  and  near  the  de- 
militarized zone.  But  it  makes  no  attempt 
to  conceal  its  mistrust  of  American  good 
will.  It  knows,  for  exanq>le.  that  the  United 
States  government,  either  directly  or  in  the 
shape  of  "private"  projects,  has  q>onsored 
plans  for  the  economic  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of 
the  south.  These  projects  are  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  present  regime's  hold  over 
the  country,  and  ensure  Its  continued  pres- 
ence within  the  "liberal"  Asian  camp. 

Deeply  preoccupied  by  the  specifically  mil- 
itary aspects  of  the  war,  the  US  Senate  ad- 
vocates of  an  early  end  to  the  conflict  seem 
to  have  completely  overlooked  these  plans, 
which  if  carried  out.  might  prcdong  the 
fighting.  In  addition,  Washington  has  given 
no  signs  of  toning  down  its  support  of  the 
regimes  in  power  in  Vientiane  and  Pbnom- 
Penh. 

Although  the  White  House  struck  an  en- 
couraging note  by  stating  its  "Interest"  in 
the  PRO  proposals,  it  seems  premature  to  ex- 
press optimism  about  the  possible  outcome 
of  this  peace  move.  These  are  trying  times 
for  Mr.  Nixon,  and  he  badly  needs  a  break- 
throiigh  in  the  negotiations.  Unfortunatdy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica's present  nilers  remain  unshakably  wed- 
ded to  the  dream  of  an  Indochina  "allied"  to 
the  United  States. 


"ENVIRONMENTAL  PRESIDENT" 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  michican 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  July  12,  1971, 
carried  an  interesting  column  by  Peter 
C.  Stuart  under  the  heading  "Environ- 
mental President"  In  which  the  environ- 
mental activities — or  lack  of  same — of 
President  Nixon  are  set  out  in  rather 
clear  perspective. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
record  set  straight  with  regard  to  the 
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creative  roles  of  our  colleagues,  Con- 
gressmen DiNGELL  and  Reuss  and  Sena- 
tors MvsKiE  and  Jackson. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  Mr. 
Stuart's  comments  useful  and  I  insert 
the  text  of  his  article  to  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  12, 
1971] 

ENTiaONMENTAI.  PBESIDENT 

(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 

Washinoton. — Richard  Nixon,  we  are  now 
told,  is  "the  first  truly  environmental 
President." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Nashua, 
N.H.,  got  the  word  firsthand  from  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

The  source  is  a  curious  one.  Mr.  Morton  is 
remembered  as  the  man  whom  Mr.  Nixon 
appointed  six  months  ago  after  firing  his 
administration's  most  outspoken  environ- 
mentalist, Walter  J.  Hickel. 

The  new  Interior  Secretary,  too,  is  evi- 
dently given  to  overstatement,  at  least 
where  his  boss  is  concerned. 

Rhetorical  pollution  spews  freely  these  days 
from  all  quarters.  But  when  It  comes  from 
the  top  of  the  government,  it  carries  the 
stamp  of  ofllciallty — and  deserves  special 
examination. 

The  DAtion's  "first  trxxly  environmental 
President,"  someone  has  calculated,  never 
once  mentioned  the  topic  of  environmental 
quality  during  his  1968  election  campaign. 

He  has  since  compensated  for  this  over- 
sight, however,  with  a  sprinkling  of  solid 
environmental  works — and  a  torrent  of  envi- 
ronmental words. 

"The  President,"  Secretary  Morton  pro- 
claimed back  in  New  Hampshire,  "restruc- 
tured and  revitalized  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  oope  with  the  critical  problems  of 
the  environment."  He  specifically  mentioned 
creation  of  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Whoa,  there.  The  council — ^the  President's 
environmental  right  arm — was  devised  by 
Democrats  in  Congress  (Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington  and  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell 
of  Michigan)  and  foisted  upon  a  reluctant 
President  Nixon. 

Another  member  of  the  President's  en- 
vironmental "team"  also  has  let  his  rheto- 
ric get  away  from  him.  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus,  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  boasted  to  the  National 
Frees  Club  earlier  this  year  that  "we  dusted 
off  the  1899  Refuse  Act." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Not  only  was  the  musty  old  law  against  water 
pollution  "dusted  off"  by  someone  else  (the 
House  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep.  Henry  S. 
Reuss  (D)  of  Wisconsin) ,  but  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration resisted  enforcing  the  rediscov- 
ered law  for  months. 

"Judge  us  by  our  actions,  not  our  words," 
the  President  (in  substance)  has  counseled 
his  critics.  What  better  measure  of  environ- 
mental action  than  money  spent? 

In  Its  first  two  fiscal  years,  the  "first  truly 
environmental  President"  and  his  adminis- 
tration spent  proportionately  less  money  for 
natural-resources  functions  than  the  average 
for  the  previous  10  years. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  nearly  dou- 
bling such  outlays  In  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year,  among  the  budget's  13  functional  cate- 
gories natural  resources  still  falls  tenth. 

When  this  budget  was  released  earlier  this 
year,  pollster  Louis  Harris  was  reporting  that 
Americans  rated  environmental  pollution  as 
"the  most  serious  problem"  facing  their 
communities. 

All  of  which  gives  an  Ironic  twist  to  the 
claim  made  by  Secretary  Morton  last  month 
to  the  National  Audubon  Society  convention : 

"President  Nixon's  leadership  is  helping 
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us  develop  a  better  understanding  of  priori- 
ties." 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  environmental 
drumbeating,  while  It  won't  clean  up  pollu- 
tion, may  sway  public  opinion.  The  Harris 
Poll  recently  reported  that  Americans  rate 
environmental  newcomer  Nixon  higher  on 
"air  and  water  pollution  control"  than  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D)  of  Maine  (36  percent 
to  33  percent).  Never  mind  that  Senator 
Muskie  has  been  writing  antipollution  legis- 
lation, virtually  alone,  since  the  early 
1960's — long  before  it  became  good  politics. 


THE  PROPOSAL  TO  CITE 
DR.  STANTON  OF  CBS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13,  1971,  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  226  to  181  to  return  the 
contempt  citation  against  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  its  president, 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  to  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  further  study.  At  the  time  of  the 
actual  vote  I  was  unavoidably  away 
from  Washington.  I  stayed  on  the  fioor 
imtil  after  3  that  day  hoping  that  the 
vote  would  come  before  I  had  to  leave 
to  catch  a  3:30  plane.  The  vote  did  not 
come  imtil  after  4.  I  did,  however,  leave 
instructions  with  House  staff  personnel 
that  I  wished  to  be  paired  against  the 
citation  or,  in  the  alternative,  in  favor 
of  a  motion  to  return  the  measure  to 
committee.  The  Pairing  Clerk  was  un- 
able to  find  me  a  pair.  As  a  result  I  wish 
to  take  this  time  to  make  my  position 
against  citing  CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton 
clear. 

May  I  repeat  at  this  time  what  I  have 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  before 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  own  a  minority  stock  interest 
in  a  corporation  which  is  engaged  in 
broadcasting,  being  the  licensee  of  a 
television  station  and  three  radio  sta- 
tions in  southern  Oregon  and  northern 
California.  I  hope  that  the  position  I 
took  on  this  issue  was  not  distorted  by 
this  fact,  and  in  truth  I  don't  believe  it 
is.  But  as  a  believer  in  and  advocate  of 
full  disclosure,  in  fairness  I  disclose  once 
again  the  fact  of  this  ownership. 

I  believe  that  the  committee's  need 
for  the  requested  background  informa- 
tion on  the  documentary.  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  to  complete  its  inves- 
tigation into  alleged  deceptive  editing 
practices  was  not  great  enough  to  risk 
the  serious  implications  such  a  contempt 
citation  could  have  on  first  amendment 
rights  and  on  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  seek  necessary  information  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  legislation. 

This  is  a  complex  constitutional  issue 
which  has  many  ramifications,  and  the 
adverse  effects  of  finding  Dr.  Stanton 
and  CBS  in  contempt  of  Congress  could 
quite  possibly  set  a  very  dangerous  prec- 
edent. I  am  pleased  that  the  House  re- 
committed this  unsound  measure. 

Even  though  Dr.  Stanton  and  CBS 
resisted    the    subcommittee's    subpena. 
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the  network  in  effect  conceded  certain 
errors  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  documentary  by  changing 
their  procedures  to  be  used  in  future 
similar  programs.  So  the  subcommittee's 
basic  goal  of  avoiding  this  type  of  situa- 
tion in  the  future  has  really  been 
reached. 

Once  again  let  me  reiterate  my  posi- 
tion, had  I  been  able  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  at  the  time  of  the  vote  I  would 
have  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  contempt  citation  to  the 
committee  for  further  study.  Further- 
more, had  a  straight  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  cite  C^BS  and  Dr.  Stanton  as  be- 
ing in  contempt  of  Congress  come  before 
the  House,  I  would  have  voted  against 
such. 


PREDICAMENT  OF  EX-FELONS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLTTKBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  yester- 
day, I  introduced  H.R.  9893  to  restore  to 
con\1cted  felons  their  right  to  vote  in 
elections  in  the  District  of  ColumMa.  My 
attention  is  called  to  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  in  the  Washington  Post. 
In  it,  he  discusses  the  hardships  that  an 
ex-convict  can  encoimter  in  seeking  a  Job. 
Many  of  the  difficulties,  I  think,  lie  in  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  acc^H  a  man  who 
has  paid  his  debt  to  society  as  a  citizen. 

I  commend  this  article  about  an  ex- 
felon  who  has  encoimtered  these  difficul- 
ties to  my  colleagues  because  I  think  it 
expresses  in  the  most  poignant  terms 
what  it  means  to  be  free  and  yet  still  a 
captive  of  the  past.  I  do  not  claim  that 
HH.  9893  will  free  the  shackles  of  the 
past  from  men  as  Sidney  Gross,  but  I 
believe  that  unless  the  state  removes  the 
stigma  of  a  felony  conviction,  by  restor- 
ing full  citizenship  rights,  ex-convicts 
will  always  remain  prisoners  and  imable 
to  work  as  productive  members  of  our 
society. 

The  article  follows: 

Sentences  Are  for  Life 

Sidney  Gross  Isat  looking  for  sympathy. 
He  has  served  his  three  sentences  for  robbery 
and  larceny,  and  he  Is  not  griping  about  that. 

But  he  does  have  a  point  when  he  says  he 
hafin't  done  anything  that  merits  a  life  sen- 
tence. His  last  bit  was  for  stealing  a  television 
set. 

A  life  sentence  for  that?  Well,  not  tech- 
nically. He  Is  free  as  far  as  the  courts  are 
concerned,  or  at  any  rate  he  will  be  as  soon 
as  he  comes  off  parole  next  year. 

But  at  age  42  he  is  finding  out  what  count- 
less men  half  his  age  are  discovering  every 
day :  Every  sent^ice  is  a  life  sentence. 

That  business  of  paying  your  debt  to  so- 
ciety may  have  some  meaning  as  far  as  courts 
and  prisons  are  concerned,  but  as  far  as  so- 
ciety is  concerned,  the  debt  is  never  paid. 

Oross.  at  age  42,  U  paying  through  his  In- 
ability to  find  work.  The  courts  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that;  it's  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
punishing  bim. 

For  most  of  his  adult  years — at  least  those 
that  were  not  spent  behind  bars — Oross  has 
been  a  truck  driver.  A  good  one.  he  says,  who 
can  handle  any  kind  of  rig.  He  says  he  has 
an  accident-free  driving  record. 
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'  He  al«o  has  SO-odd  Job  applications  oo  fll« 
all  over  tbe  an*,  although  he  really  doesn't 
expect  anything  to  come  of  them.  He  has  a 
prison  record. 

Not  many  people  will  tell  him  that  his  rec- 
ord is  the  reason  they  won't  hire  him,  says 
Oroes.  who  is  black.  What  tiappens  is  that 
the  vacancies  simply  disappear  when  they 
discover  he  is  an  ex-oon. 

He  said  he  chased  one  Job  122  miles  round 
trip,  only  to  have  it  evaporate  when  he 
showed  up.  "You  know  you  klnda  get  used 
to  expecting  something  like  that  to  happen," 
he  said,  "so  I  stopped  baU  way  there  and 
called  to  make  sure  there  was  still  a  Job.  They 
told  me,  sure,  come  on.  When  I  got  there 
they  told  me  the  job  had  been  filled."  Tbe 
next  day  the  ad  was  back  in  the  papers. 

"tfan.  truck  driving  is  the  only  thing  I 
know.  You  show  it  to  me,  and  111  drive  it. 
I've  got  $80  worth  of  licenses,  but  that  ain't 
worth  nothing  without  a  Job.  What  do  they 
expect  me  to  do?  I've  got  to  eat,  you  know." 

What  they  expect  Gross  to  do,  of  course. 
Is  to  rob  again.  They  expect  it  so  much  that 
they  practically  guarantee  it. 

Employers  know  that  they  are  forcing  ex- 
convicts  into  criminal  activity  when  they 
refuse  to  give  them  work.  The  way  they  see 
It,  If  they  have  two  applicants  for  a  Job  and 
one  of  Uiem  has  a  record,  it's  a  safer  bet  to 
take  the  other  one. 

They  know  that  eventually  the  rejectee 
may  have  to  pick  up  a  gun  in  order  to  feed 
himself;  they  Just  hope  he  will  point  :t'at 
someone  else. 

OroBs,  who  may  be  a  bit  prejudiced  on  the 
matter,  thinks  the  employers  are  stupid. 

"I  mean,  look  at  it  this  way.  If  they  hije 
me  and  I  mess  up,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  find  me.  As  long  as  I'm  on  parole, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  snap  their  fingers,  and 
I'm  back  in  JaU. 

You  know  I've  got  more  to  lose  than  the 
man  with  a  clean  record,  which  means  the 
man  will  be  taking  less  of  a  chance  on  me. 
I  know  I've  done  some  things  I  shouldn't 
have  done,  but  I  never  took  anything  from 
anybody  I  worked  for.  Never.  But  nobody 
wants  to  give  a  man  a  break." 

It's  hard  to  know  whether  to  be  more  or 
less  sympathetic  with  Oroes  than  with  count- 
less other  record-burdened  Job-seekers 

Unlike  many  of  them.  Gross  does  have  a 
definite  useful  skill,  a  fact  that  may  serve  to 
Intensify  his  frustration.  But  also  imllke  a 
lot  of  the  others,  he  has  only  himself  to  worry 
about.  So  many  Jobless  ex-cons  have  families 
to  feed. 

I  suppose  Gross's  predicament  can  help 
drive  the  point  to  young  people  that  crime 
doesn't  pay. 

But  It  doesnt  seem  reasonable  to  make 
a  convict  pay  so  much  beyond  what  the 
Judicial  system  says  is  the  price  of  his  crime, 
to  make  every  sentence  a  life  sentence. 

It's  as  though  we  start  off  thinking  once 
a  criminal  always  a  criminal,  then  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  it  so. 


MAYOR  MINETA  GIVES  SAN  JOSE'S 
FIRST  STATE  OP  THE  CITY  AD- 
DRESS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
words  of  Norman  Y.  Mineta.  mayor  of 
the  city  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  in  his  "state 
of  the  city"  address  to  the  people  of  San 
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Jose.  Mr.  Mineta,  the  first  Japanese- 
American  mayor  of  a  major  American 
city,  was  elected  in  April  of  this  year.  His 
dedication  to  the  complex  problems  of 
the  rapidly  growing  city  of  San  Jose  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  efforts 
as  city  councilman  and  vice-mayor.  Mr. 
Mineta  faces  the  challenges  of  the  office 
of  mayor  with  innovative  and  progressive 
vision.  I  commend  his  "state  of  the  city" 
speech  to  you: 

The  Statx  of  the  Crrr 
(By  Norman  Y.  Mineta) 

Some  months  ago  when  I  announced  my 
candidacy  for  Mayor,  I  did  it  with  the  con- 
viction that  if  elected  I  might  be  able  to  help 
the  people  of  this  community  to  address  and 
correct  the  problems  which  we  must  face  and 
put  to  rest  in  the  decade  of  the  70's.  Since 
the  electorate  has  given  me  this  opportunity, 
I  would  like  to  outline  tbe  program  I  have 
in  mind. 

We  know  what  o\a  problems  are.  but  some- 
how have  seemed  incapable  of  summoning 
the  necessary  will  and  resources  to  act.  We 
see  our  Bay  dying,  our  rivers  growing  filthier, 
our  atmosphere  increasingly  polluted.  We 
imderstand  that  oppressive  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  affluence  Is  Intolerable.  We  are 
aware  of  racial  tensions  that  could  tear  our 
nation,  as  well  as  our  city  {^art.  We  recog- 
nize that  these  problems  do  not  stop  at  our 
borders,  but  are  common  to  all  the  cities  in 
our  region,  and  throughout  this  land.  We  see 
our  society  sliding  toward  disaster! 

We  all  know  we  cannot  turn  away  from 
the  problems  which  surrotind  us,  for  it  is  our 
land,  OUT  city,  and  the  quality  of  out  lives 
which  are  affected.  We  know  we  must  act. 
The  only  question  is  how. 

After  having  consulted  with  my  fellow 
Council  members,  I,  as  Mayor  of  this  city, 
would  like  to  share  with  you  today  some  ob- 
servations and  goals  which  I  have  for  San 
Jose,  in  the  hope  that  if  you  share  in  these 
beliefs,  we  will  be  able  to  begin  to  work 
together  to  bring  about  their  implementa- 
tion. 

The  cornerstone  upon  which  I  believe  we 
can  build  a  record  of  progress,  is  that  we,  as 
elected  officials,  and  the  entire  fabric  of  city 
government  must  establish  new  and  con- 
siderably closer  working  relationships  with 
the  people  of  this  community.  To  bring  this 
about,  however,  two  things  will  have  to 
happen.  Plrst,  the  Mayor,  the  City  Coimcll, 
and  most  Importantly  tbe  professional  em- 
ployees of  this  city  will  have  to  want  tbe  par- 
ticipation of  our  citizens  In  deciding  what  is 
to  be  done.  As  the  city  administration,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that  people  do 
not  interrupt  otir  business — ^people  are  our 
business  I 

Secondly,  the  pec^le  of  this  community — 
and  I  do  mean  all  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity— must  be  willing  to  speak  out  and 
to  give  us  not  only  the  benefit  of  their  ideas 
but  the  benefit  of  their  efforts  as  well.  We 
must  all  become  Involved.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  must  take  a  look  at  ourselves  and  ask 
what  we  have  done  to  give  confidence  In 
self-government.  Too  many  take  a  free  ride 
as  far  as  any  distinctive  effort  to  serve  the 
common  good.  Too  many  are  apathetic,  self- 
absorbed,  and  self-serving.  In  a  vital  society 
such  as  ours,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  reject 
fiercely  and  consistently  those  who  exploit 
fear  and  anger  and  hatred  for  their  own 
purposes.  One  cannot  rid  himself  of  these 
emotions,  but  you  can  reject  those  who  live 
by  manipulating  them.  Such  persons,  and  I 
do  not  call  them  leaders,  will  not  move  us 
towards  a  better  future. 

Most  Americans  want  to  see  problems 
solved.  Including  the  problems  of  poverty, 
race,  and  tbe  quality  of  life.  People  do  want 
to  see  Justice  done,  and  In  order  to  get 
results  the  citizen  must  publicly  voice  his 
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opinion  against  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
work  toward  the  solution  of  our  common 
problems. 

In  recent  years,  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cU  have  attempted  to  involve  more  and  more 
citizens  in  the  decision-making  process, 
through  creation  of  boards,  commissions,' 
committees,  and  task  forces.  Despite  these 
efforts,  most  of  our  citizens  have  not  made 
themselves  heard  at  City  Hall  in  any  signifi- 
cant way. 

Now,  what  I  propose  is  that  Instead  of 
waiting  for  them  to  come  to  us  with  their 
problems,  complaints,  or  suggestions,  I  pro- 
pose that  we — the  Mayor,  the  City  Council, 
and  top  members  of  our  city  administra- 
tion— go  Into  the  neighborhoods  to  listen 
to  the  people  we  serve. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  suggest  the  City 
Council  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  all  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  city  each  year.  The 
City  Planning  Department  already  has 
divided  the  city  into  14  planning  areas,  and 
those  which  have  become  urbanized  can 
serve  as  neighborhoods  for  purposes  of  these 
Town  Porums.  Council  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  city  administration  should  attend 
these  forums  to  answer  citizens'  questions 
and  to  note  complaints  and  suggestions. 

I  also  propose  that  the  Council  authorize 
the  establishment  of  Neighborhood  Planning 
Councils  in  each  of  these  areas.  These  groups 
of  citizens  would  be  selected  by  residents  of 
each  neighborhood  to  serve  as  advisors  to 
both  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the 
City  Council  on  all  matters  of  neighborhood 
concern,  including  planning  and  zoning. 

This  type  of  Neighborhood  Planning  Coun- 
cil will  give  the  City  Council  and  the  city 
administration  a  greater  opportunity  to 
listen  to  what  the  people  want  and  to  help 
them  achieve  it.  This  proposal  really  Is  not 
new  for  San  Jose,  for  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram Is  an  example  of  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  innovative  approach  to  planning  by 
utilizing  citizens  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  I,  and  other 
members  of  the  CouncU,  are  dedicated  to 
making  the  Model  Cities  program  a  success. 

I  will  suggest  that  each  Councilman  as- 
sume responsibility  as  liaison  to  one  or  more 
of  these  neighborhood  groups.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  combining  certain  of  tbe 
Planning  areas  to  create  six  liaison  districts: 
one.  West  San  Jose;  two.  Willow  Glen;  three, 
Edenvale-Almaden;  foiir.  South  San  Jose- 
Evergreen;  five.  Alum  Rock-Berryessa;  and 
six.  Central -North  San  Jose-Alvlso.  While 
this  arrangement  would  have  no  legal  status, 
It  would  give  many  of  our  citizens  a  direct 
line  to  the  City  Council  on  matters  of  con- 
cern to  their  neighborhood,  and  also  would 
let  us  see  how  the  frequently-discussed  plan 
for  City  Council  districts  might  function. 

Now,  let  me  share  with  you  some  thoughts 
I  have  on  the  issues  and  problmns  facing  the 
city  and  possible  solutions  and  approaches 
that  might  be  considered.' However,  In  enu- 
merating these  issues,  I  will  not  be  discuss- 
ing them  in  any  order  of  priority. 

Although  only  six  years  have  passed  since 
the  voters  approved  our  present  City  Charter, 
I  believe  It  is  time  to  take  an  intensive  look 
at  the  relationships  of  the  Mayor,  the  City 
Council,  and  the  city  administration  and  the 
type  of  representation  provided  to  the  people 
of  this  city. 

We  must  modernize  the  City  Charter  and 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  this 
rapidly  growing  community. 

I  urge  the  City  Council  to  appoint  a  citi- 
zens committee,  representing  all  elements  of 
the  community,  to  review  the  existing  City 
Charter  and  to  recommend  any  changes  it 
believes  are  necessary. 

Another  program  I  would  hope  the  City 
Council  will  initiate  as  a  means  to  involve 
more  citizens  in  their  government  Is  one 
called  the  "Night  Mayor"  In  some  cities.  Un- 
der this  program,  citizens  man  telephones  in 
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the  Mayor's  office  after  the  regular  closing 
hours  for  city  offices.  These  unpaid  volunteers 
record  non-emergency  complaints  from  citi- 
zens who  now  must  be  told  to  call  back  the 
following  day — a  frustrating  and  negative 
response  to  pe<9le  with  problems.  Through 
the  "Night  Mayor"  program,  many  citizens 
can  be  satisfied  immediately,  while  others 
will  have  the  assurance  that  a  regular  city 
employee  will  be  able  to  start  work  on  the 
problem  without  another  call. 

There  are  21  Community  Goals,  developed 
by  our  citizens  and  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  several  years  ago.  They  relate  to  a 
variety  of  subjects,  covering  almost  every 
aspect  of  community  life.  But,  If  I  could 
choose  a  single,  all-encompassing  concept 
about  the  future  San  Jose,  I  would  say  that 
all  of  our  efforts  should  be  designed  to  re- 
create San  Joee  as,  "The  Garden  City,"  a 
term  by  which  it  was  known  not  too  many 
years  ago. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  attempt  to 
return  to  tbe  days  when  Scm  Jose  was  a 
sleepy,  post-war  town  in  the  middle  of  a 
valley  whose  major  industry  was  agriculture. 
Those  days  are  gone  forever,  and  San  Jose  is 
an  urban  giant  with  a  half  million  popula- 
tion In  an  industrialized  valley  with  twice 
that  many  residents. 

No,  by  "The  Garden  City,"  I  mean  that  all 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  creat- 
ing a  quality  of  life  In  tbe  San  Jose  of  today 
in  which  the  needs  of  the  people  are  provided 
and  in  which  all  the  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  determining  the  de- 
livery of  those  services. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment of  those  people  who  already  populate 
this  valley.  We  must  control  and  manage 
the  Inevitable  growth  which  has  created 
many  of  the  problems  that  we  face  here. 
There  are  those  who  would  stop  all  growth. 
If  they  could,  because  they  see  it  as  a  danger. 
I  do  not  fear  growth  in  size  or  in  numbers. 
I  see  It  as  a  challenge  which  can  be  con- 
verted Into  an  asset  for  all,  as  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  make  many  of  the  hard  deci- 
sions necessary  to  bring  growth  under  con- 
trol and  make  it  manageable. 

We  must  adhere  closely  to  the  new  urban 
development  policy  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  earlier  this  year.  It  contains  futiire 
growth  within  the  tirban  area,  rather  than 
allowing  development  to  occur  in  outlying 
areas.  This  can  help  us  Improve  the  environ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  city  residents. 

We  must  continue  to  work  closely  with 
regional  agencies  established  to  solve  air  and 
water  pollution  problems.  We  must  look  to 
our  Environmental  Task  Force  to  develop 
local  recommendations  In  a  variety  of  fields. 
Including  noise  control,  recycling  of  waste 
materials  and  protection  of  open  space. 

I  detect  a  resurgence  of  community  pride 
and  a  desire  to  Identify  with  the  City  of 
San  Jose.  In  the  furtherance  of  developing 
this  latent  spirit,  we  should  attempt  to  cre- 
ate a  new  image  for  oiir  city.  Two  steps  I 
would  urge  the  City  Council  to  take  would 
be  to  ask  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  develop  a  new  logo  or  symbol  for 
the  city  to  use,  and  also  to  ask  the  Citizens 
Community  Improvement  Committee  to  de- 
velop a  program  that  would.  In  actuality, 
restore  some  of  the  visual  beauty  of  tbe 
"Garden  City." 

The  citizen  and  taxpayer  who  demands 
services  must  realize  that  San  Jose's  present 
financial  structure  allows  the  city  to  provide 
service  at  only  minimum  levels.  Compared 
with  the  17  largest  cities  in  California,  San 
Jose  ranks  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  the  amount  of  money  It  spends  for  such 
municipal  services  as  police,  fire,  library,  and 
parks  and  recreation.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  dedicated  public  employees  in  the  coun- 
try, we  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  even 
our  current  level  of  services.  Still,  we  must 
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continue  to  analyze  existing  services,  elimi- 
nate non-essentials.  Improve  our  manage- 
ment techniques,  and  train  our  employees 
to  provide  better  service  to  the  public. 

Another  major  area  of  financial  concern 
Is  the  city's  capital  improvement  program. 
By  fiscal  year  1972-73  all  of  our  remaining 
general  obligation  bonds  will  be  sold  and 
without  a  new  bond  program,  or  some  al- 
ternative financing  plan,  we  will  be  unable 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  commimlty 
for  facilities  necessary  to  serve  our  growing 
population. 

Last  year,  a  citizens  committee  was  formed 
to  review  city  operations,  expenditures,  and 
finances.  This  group  is  expected  to  make  its 
final  report  to  the  City  CouncU  next  June. 
However,  we  should  not  wait  until  June  to 
learn  If  we  should  proceed  with  general  obli- 
gation bond  financing  for  future  capital  im- 
provements. TO  wait  that  long  would  allow 
an  undesirable  break  in  the  capital  program. 

I  suggest  the  City  Council  ask  the  citizens 
committee  to  give  us  Its  recommendation 
on  capital  needs  by  early  next  spring,  so  that 
the  administration  and  the  oonmiunlty  wUl 
have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  detailed 
program  for  submission  to  the  voters  later 
in  1972,  should  that  course  of  action  be 
necessary. 

One  of  the  major  capital  Investments  that 
must  be  made  In  the  near  future  Involves  the 
creation  of  a  transit  program  as  part  of  a 
balanced  transportation  system  In  Santa 
Clara  County.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  one 
of  the  finest  road  networks  In  the  state  with 
our  County  Expressway  System  coupled  to 
the  network  of  state  freeways  and  local  majOT 
streets.  This  system  will  be  enhanced  In  the 
future  by  the  development  of  the  Guadalupe 
and  West  Valley  Freeways  that  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  state.  We  are  pressing  for 
early  completion  of  these  two  vital  units  of 
our  freeway  system,  since  we  recognize  the 
need  for  automobile  transportation  as  part  of 
a  balanced  system  for  moving  goods  and 
people. 

We  also  recognize  the  need  to  develop  a 
program  that  will  move  masses  of  people 
around  the  cotinty  and  the  Bay  Area.  Your 
Council  and  city  administration,  together 
vrith  citizens  and  officials  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  have  actively  supported  forma- 
tion of  a  county-wide  transit  district.  Two 
recent  elections  have  seen  tbU  proposal  fall 
by  narrow  margins,  compelling  San  Joee  and 
Palo  Alto  to  Join  together  to  provide  an 
interim  mass  transit  program  based  on  the 
service  offered  by  the  private  San  Jose  City 
Lines  and  the  Peninsula  Transit  Lines.  We 
are  hopeful  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation wlU  approve  the  application  for 
a  two-and-one-half-mllllon  dollar  demon- 
stration program  that  wlU  bring  modem 
equipment  and  Innovative  service  to  ex- 
panded areas  of  both  Palo  Alto  and  San  Jose. 
This  will  not  be  Just  another  bus  system,  but 
one  which  we  hope  will  show  the  voters  of 
the  entire  county  a  system  which  could  be 
developed  countywide  by  a  Transit  District. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  transportation, 
I  will  ask  the  San  Jose  City  Council  to  urge 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  place 
another  transit  district  formation  measiu'e 
before  the  voters  of  Santa  Clara  County  no 
later  than  November,  1972. 

Recently,  as  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  cite  before 
a  congressional  committee  the  housing  prob- 
lems as  they  exist  In  San  Jose.  I  testified  that 
the  lack  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  continues  to  plague  us,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  private  builders  have 
constructed  an  average  of  more  than  6,700 
new  homes  each  year  for  the  past  10  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federally-assisted 
housing  programs  which  are  available  to  us 
without  a  referendum  also  have  not  filled 
the  needs  of  the  low  income  market. 
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We  must  take  steps  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem. The  City  CouncU  miist  weigh  carefully 
the  recommendations  of  the  City  Housing 
Task  Force  and  implement  its  proposals.  Per- 
sonally, I  pledge  to  continue  working  closely 
with  federal  officials,  for  the  housing  issue 
Is  one  we  cannot  solve  alone.  I  will  continue 
to  support  the  home  building  industry's  ef- 
forts to  r«cure  adequate  funding  of  the  235, 
236,  and  rem  subsidy  programs  to  solve  part 
of  the  problem.  We  also  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  conserve  and  rehabilitate  our  In- 
ventory of  existing,  older  housing  to  insure 
that  it  continues  to  provide  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  shelter  for  many  residents.  Finally. 
I  will  support  another  election  on  a  public 
housing  measure  at  the  ai^ropriate  time  in 
the  future. 

The  current  economic  situation  Is  another 
topic  that  I  want  to  discuss  briefly,  since  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  city  and  its 
residents. 

First,  I  want  to  announce  that  I  have 
agreed  to  personally  accept  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  new  Manpower  Area  Planning 
Council,  which  will  determine  bow  local 
agencies  will  utilize  i4>proximately  $14  mil- 
lion in  manpower  training  funds  for  Santa 
Clara  County.  For  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  local  manpower  planning,  this 
broadly  based  and  highly  representative 
council  will  make  the  decisions  on  how  these 
funds  will  be  better  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  this  area. 

I  look  forward  to  the  challenges  and  the 
opportunities  this  program  offers  us.  I  pledge 
to  work  to  keep  our  level  of  unemployment 
from  rising  to  the  levels  It  has  reached  In 
other  western  ootnmunltlee.  We  recognize 
that  80  percent  of  our  business  and  Indus- 
trial expansion  comes  from  companies  which 
are  already  located  here.  We  must  assist 
local  businesses  In  expanding  their  facili- 
ties. We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  divers- 
ify and  exptmd  our  industrial  base  by  finding 
companies  which  are  compatible  with  ovir 
community  goals.  This  effort  mnst  be  made 
not  to  bring  more  people  to  our  commiinlty, 
but  to  absorb  those  human  reeouroes  that 
lay  idled  by  our  present  high  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

I  pledge  my  full  support  to  the  new  City 
Youth  Commission  and  to  all  the  young 
people  of  tbe  community.  Tbe  average  age 
of  23.9  years  for  the  San  Josean  is  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  country  and  is  another 
Indicator  of  our  rapid  growth  and  potential 
for  greatness.  We  must  be  certain  that  our 
youthful  residents  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  lead  full  and  meaningful  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
that  group  of  citizens  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "forgotten  Americans," 
our  older  residents.  Programs  must  be  de- 
veloped by  the  city  that  relate  to  the  needs 
of  older  citizens,  many  of  whom  are  living 
on  small  fixed  Incomes.  They  have  leisure 
and  service  needs  that  are  quite  different 
from  most  other  citizens.  Programs  must 
be  developed  to  meet  these  needs — especially 
since  this  is  an  Increasingly  larger  sector 
of  our  commurUty. 

In  this  regard,  the  protection  of  people 
and  property  must  continue  to  be  of  high 
priority  In  this  community.  I  call  on  all 
citizens  of  San  Jose  to  Join  with  me  In  a 
pledge  to  support  our  new  Police  C^Uef, 
Robert  Murphy,  and  our  fine  Police  De- 
partment. I  urge  the  Chief  and  city  admin- 
istration to  continue  to  find  ways  to  involve 
our  policemen  with  all  members  of  the 
community  In  cooperative  efforts  to  reduce 
crime  and  Increase  community  protection. 
We  must  continue  to  work  together  to  cure 
the  root  causes  of  today's  crime  problems 
such  as  inadequate  housing,  tmemployment, 
discrimination,  drug  abuse  and  the  variety 
of  other  social  aliments  which  beset  all  ur- 
ban communities. 

The  day  of  parochialism  is  gone  for  gov- 
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cmmenUI  agenclM.  Muij  at  our  problema 
cannot  be  aolved  by  this  city  or  any  elty 
alone  ainoe  tbeae  problema  do  not  recognize 
city  boundarlM. 

Here  In  Santa  Clara  County  tbete  \m  a 
long  blstory  of  Intergovernmental  cxx>pera- 
tion  among  the  cities  and  the  county, 
stretching  back  to  the  formation  of  the 
Inter-Clty  Council  in  the  mld-1950's.  San 
Jose  has  been  an  active  member  In  this 
organization,  as  It  has  In  the  newer  County- 
wide  Planning  PoUcy  Committee  and  the 
Transpcotatlon  PoUcy  Committee.  These  or- 
ganizations are  sddreaalng  themselves  to 
seeking  solutions  to  specific  problems  that 
affect  us  locally,  such  as  transportation,  land 
use,  development  of  the  tldelands,  and  waste 


The  oonoam  of  all  the  people  and  their 
Interests  muat  be  taken  into  account  and 
protected  by  all  local  governments.  Co- 
ofMtatlTe  solutions  must  be  sought,  and  San 
Jose  will  contlniue  to  work  with  other  local 
governmental  agencies— cities,  the  county, 
and  special  district*— to  find  the  soluUons 
which  answer  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
oCthisvaUey. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  return  to  the 
basic  premise  upon  which  the  progress  and 
programs  which  I  have  tried  to  ouUine  rest. 
That  premise  is  that  the  record  of  progress 
to  which  I  am  committed  can  only  be 
achieved  if  we  and  the  city  administration 
work  together  with  an  enthusiastic  citizenry. 

I  am  reminded  of  something  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlban,  who  untU  recently  was  President 
lUxoQ's  Urban  Affairs  Advisor,  once  said: 
Teopla  do  things  about  matters  which  they 
oare  about.  And  where  people  care  about 
tbeir  dtlea  they  are  apt  to  do  something 
•bout  them." 

The  legacy  of  crisis  will  prottably  continue, 
but  the  '70'B  offer  us  the  opportimity  for  the 
ImproveaMnt  of  our  urban  conditions.  Our 
approach  to  the  urban  crisis  lacked  the  com- 
mitment Msentlal  to  dedicate  the  resources. 
muster  the  talent,  design  the  technique,  aiul 
ottter  the  supporting  mechanisms  necessary 
to  ovaroome  the  inertia  that  prevents  urban 
progress.  Whether  the  City  of  Scm  Joee  will 
be  abu  to  meet  these  challenges  suocessfuUy 
riats  largely  on  a  matrix  of  events,  decisions 
and  aotlona  at  all  levels  of  goverrunent  and 
the  private  sector. 

The  key  to  purposeful  movement  in  the 
entire  urban  area  must  remain  the  Mayor 
and  his  team  in  City  HaU.  These  are  difficult 
times  There  are  problems  that  are  real  and 
solutions  and  avenues  of  approach  are  avaU- 
abla  to  us  by  woAlng  within  the  framework 
of  the  system. 

Our  oity  will  not  move  unless  it's  given  a 
aoUd  push.  That  scAid  push  on  the  part  of 
you  is  Involvement.  Tour  involvement  must, 
at  neoaasl^,  be  vigorous  and  purposeful.  I 
am  oonfldont  that  the  citizens  of  San  Joee 
have  the  power  to  act  decisively  as  individual 
dtiiens  and  as  a  community.  It  is  my  firm 
hope  that  with  my  Inadnmhlp  and  with 
eltlaen  lnv<dvement  that  we  can  tackle  the 
problems  and  give  San  Jose  a  solid  push. 

Aa  George  Washington  said  in  the  Broad- 
way musical  1776: 

"Is  anybody  there?" 

"Is  anybody  Ustoilng?" 

"Does  anybody  care?" 

Thank  you. 


IMPLEMEMTINa     THE      1969     COAL 
MINE   HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 


ST  THK  aOUBS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue*day,  Jvly  20.  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  Increasing  attention  which 
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has  recently  been  focused  on  the  Bureau 
of  Mines'  efforts  at  implementing  the 
1969  Coal  Mhie  Health  and  Safety  Act.  I 
bdleve  that  the  remarks  recently  de- 
livered by  the  Ettrector  of  the  Bureau, 
Elburt  P.  Osbom,  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Osbom  correctly  notes  that  this 
milestone  act  required  a  safety  revolution 
in  the  coal  mines,  and  he  dispassionately 
documents  what  has  thus  far  been  done 
by  the  Bureau,  and  what  must  be  done 
in  the  future,  if  the  act  is  to  be  imple- 
mented to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  remarks  in  the 
Ricou: 

DKPArrMENTAI.  SUKVET  ON  COAL  MXNE  HEALTH 
AND  SaTETT,  iNTEWOm  BUILDING,  WASRING- 
TOK,  D.C.,  JONX  1.  1971 

(Statement  of  Elburt  F.  Osbom,  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Mines) 

I  wticome  the  opportunity  to  appear  for 
this  dlsctimtton  of  coal  mine  health  and 
safety.  It  was  Just  one  year  ago  today  that 
the  Hemlth  Stacndarda  of  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  became  effective.  On 
March  30,  1970,  16  months  ago,  the  Safety 
Standards  of  the  Act  became  effective.  It  is 
now  timely  that  a  review  statement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  acUvitles  in  enforcement 
of  this  law  should  be  made.  And  it  Is  also 
timely  and  i4>propriate  tttat  all  others  who 
have  comments  regarding  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  should  now  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard. 

Assistant  Secretary  HoUis  Dole  in  a  sUte- 
ment  last  August  before  the  Suboommlttee 
on  LAtx>r,  Committee  on  I«bor  and  Public 
Wtffare,  United  States  Senate,  said: 

"Simply  stated,  the  Act  requires  a  safety 
revolution  in  the  coal  mines  within  90  days 
ftnd  a  health  revolution  to  fcUow  within  90 
days." 

The  Bureau  entered  the  revcdution  under- 
manned. The  Bureau's  principal  weapon  was 
the  inspector  force  oonslBting  of  310  liMpec- 
tors,  so  Uupector  trainees  and  60  q>eelallsts 
in  such  technical  areas  as  roof  control,  ven- 
tilation, alectrldty  and  other  areas  at  mining 
technology — 300  all  told,  or  about  one-third 
the  estimated  number  ot  inspectors  required, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Our  personnel  in  the  support  echelon  of 
education  and  training  were  scattwed  and 
not  properly  organized  for  effective  action. 
Health  and  safety  research  by  the  Bureau 
was  for  all  Intents  and  purposee  nonexistent. 

During  the  intwim  between  the  time  the 
President  signed  the  ooal  Act  into  law  on 
Decemlier  30,  1969,  and  my  beginning  as 
Director  ot  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  October 
1870,  some  progress  lutd  l>een  made  toward 
developing  an  effective  health  and  safety 
force.  However,  not  the  force  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  needed  revolution.  The  most 
discouraging  fact  to  aU  of  us  at  that  time, 
and  the  most  discouraging  fact  today,  is  the 
q>ecter  which  haunts  every  meeting  of  peo- 
ple where  coal  mining  u  discussed — the  un- 
acceptable rate  of  fatalities. 

The  first  half  of  1971,  however,  has  shown 
some  improvement.  This  period  has  the  low- 
est nuint>er  of  fatalities  for  any  comparalde 
period  In  recorded  coal  mine  history. 

The  first  six  months  of  this  year  produced 
the  lowest  fatality  rate,  .73  per  million  man 
hours  of  exposure  in  recorded  history  for  a 
like  period. 

The  first  half  of  1971  had  the  lowest  fatal- 
ity rate,  .31  per  million  tons  of  coal  produced 
In  recorded  history  for  the  first  half  of  a  year. 

But  we — the  Bureau  of  Mines,  industry, 
labor  organizations,  supervisors,  and  min- 
ers— all  of  us — must  work  together  to  do  bet- 
ter— to  dTamatically  reduce  the  fatalities  in 
our  Nation's  coal  mines. 
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To  reduce  the  accident  rate,  we  have  a  pro- 
gram consisting  of  three  major  thrusts:  Reg- 
ulation or  enforcement.  Education  and 
training.  Research  and  development. 

For  the  first,  Regulation,  we  need  a  quali- 
fied inspection  force  large  enough  to  enforce 
the  law.  For  the  second.  Education,  we  need 
enough  teachers  and  education  specialists  to 
train  miners,  supervisors,  and  management 
on  how  to  do  their  Jobs  safely,  and  to  moti- 
vate them  with  the  attitude  that  "safety 
pays."  For  the  third,  Research,  we  need  the 
cooperative  effort  of  industry,  universities 
and  our  own  laboratories  in  order  to  make 
progress  In  mine  safety  research  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

The  first  leg  of  the  health  and  safety  tri- 
angle, the  one  receiving  the  most  emphasis 
and  the  one  on  wtUch  we  depend  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  law,  is  the  regulation  or 
enforcement.  So  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
sUnding,  I  wish  to  repeat  wliat  I  said  at  the 
54th  Anniversary  Convention  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  on  June  14 — "I  want  to 
make  a  flat  statement  about  compliance.  We 
shaU  continue  to  seek  it.  Indeed  press  for  it. 
We  will  do  this  because  it  Is  our  obligation, 
a  duty  with  which  we  have  been  charged  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  dereliction  ot 
that  duty.  It  would  also  be  contrary  to  otir 
firm  belief  in  the  rlghtness  of  the  Uw,  both 
for  the  industry,  the  miners,  and  for  the 
ooimtry.  But  enforcement,  and  the  required 
compliance,  requires  an  adequate  suff  of  In- 
^)ectors.  Progress  in  building  our  Inspec- 
tion force  can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  tliat 
the  staff  of  300  enforcement  personnel  on 
December  30,  1969,  has  now  been  Increased 
to  nearly  1100.  Of  this  number,  t^tproxi- 
mately  one-half  are  now  Duly  Authorized 
Representatives  of  the  Secretary  and  are 
qualified  mine  inspectors.  An  additional  one- 
third  are  making  spot  health  inspections 
whUe  they  complete  their  on-the-job  train- 
ing to  be  qualified  inspectors.  The  remaliUng 
enforcement  personnel  are  in  formal  class- 
room training.  By  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  all  of  our  enforcement  personnel  wUl 
be  trained  and  authorized  to  inspeot  both 
surface  and  underground  mines  and  at  that 
time  we  will  not  only  be  mainng  the  mini- 
mum niimber  of  Inspections  required  by  law 
but  may  substantially  exceed  that  number. 
The  acceleration  underway  in  number  of 
Inspections  U  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  half  of  1971,  we  made  more  Inspections 
than  In  the  entire  previous  year. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1970,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  made  10,365  inspections.  Prom 
January  1  untU  June  30,  1971,  11,031  Inspec- 
Uons  were  made.  Of  these,  7355  were  made 
since  March  30  of  this  year.  The  nimiber  of 
Inspections  per  week  lias  increased  101  per- 
cent in  the  second  quarter  of  1971  over  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  The  increase  is  due 
to  a  more  elBcient  management  of  inspection 
personnel  and  in  part  to  the  number  of  spot 
inspeotions  made;  however,  untU  we  are 
completely  staffed  to  make  four  regular  in- 
spections of  each  mine  per  year,  we  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  get  more  health  and 
safety  is  through  the  presence  of  Bureau 
inspectors  in  the  mines. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  coverage,  we 
use  spot  inspections. 

The  statutory  requirements  of  the  Act 
made  it  mandatory  for  mine  management  to 
submit  roof  control  and  ventilation  plans  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  approval.  These 
submissions  have  now  been  done  for  all  ac- 
tive, producing  underground  coal  mines. 
Approval  of  these  plans  by  the  Bureau  is 
also  nearly  complete.  A  few  plans  remain  to 
be  approved  partly  l>ecause  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  go  undMground  and  look  at  the 
conditions  before  the  plans  are  approved, 
and  partly  because  in  some  areas  the  com- 
plexity of  roof  control  requires  much  tech- 
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nical  discussion  before  a  final  plan  is 
approved. 

The  health  provisions  of  the  Act  presented 
enormous  challenges  and  opportunities  to 
both  the  coal  industry  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  tasks  before  us,  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  which  needed 
to  be  solved,  and  the  urgency  of  the  demands 
to  improve  the  working  environment  of  the 
miners  were  staggering.  For  the  first  time, 
coal  workers  pneumoconiosis  and  respirable 
dust  have  been  recognized  on  a  national  basis 
as  vital  problems. 

The  Bureau  is  charged  with  establishing 
the  most  extensive  respirable  dust  monitor- 
ing system  ever  attempted.  A  computer- 
l>ased  dust  sampling  system  has  been  estab- 
lished and  is  working,  and  for  the  first  time 
workers  with  a  marked  degree  of  coal  dust 
Induced  lung  impairment  wlU  l>e  offered  the 
option  of  working  in  a  less  dxisty  atmosphere. 

To  carry  out  the  dust  sampling  program, 
large  numbers  of  mining  personnel  had  to 
be  trained  as  to  the  need,  responsibilities, 
and  mechanics  of  the  system.  To  date,  3,509 
industry  persoimel  and  864  Bureau  inspec- 
tors have  undergone  this  training. 

During  drafting  of  the  legislation  which 
became  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  the  levels  of  respirable  dust  that 
were  proposed  as  Standards  were  thought  by 
many  in  Industry  to  be  unattainable.  It  is 
therefore  especially  heartening  to  learn  that 
the  first  level  of  respirable  dust,  3.0  mg/m', 
established  by  the  Act,  is  clearly  attainable 
at  this  time.  Respirable  diist  exposures  have 
been  reduced  an  average  60  percent  in  the 
mines  of  America.  The  diligent  application 
of  available  teclinology,  basically  the  proper 
ventilation  and  water  sprays,  are  responsible 
for  this  achievement.  However,  additional 
progress  must  be  made  tlirough  more  effective 
use  of  present  tectinology,  development  of 
new  technology,  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  if  the  3.0  mg/m* 
standard  is  to  be  achieved. 

Nevertheless,  this  indicated  coii4>liance 
with  respirable  dust  standards  is  exceedingly 
encouraging.  It  has  now  been  proven  that 
the  dust  levels  in  our  mine  can  t>e  lowered. 
It  is  very  possible  that  new  miners  will  never 
have  to  face  the  possible  shortening  of  their 
lives  by  Black  Lung — or  coal  workers  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

ASSKSSmNTS 

In  1970,  assessment  procedtires  were 
started  under  the  CocU  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  Subsequently,  the  Department 
was  enjoined  by  a  Federal  Court  from  en- 
forcing the  regulations  then  existing. 
Aaseasment  procedures  were  stopped  as  a 
result  of  the  injunction. 

On  January  16,  1971,  regulations  defining 
procedures  for  assessing  clvU  penalties  for 
violations  of  tlie  Act  were  published  in  the 
PMeral  Register. 

Since  that  day  the  Bxireau's  Assessment 
Office  Yiaa  been  working  day  and  night,  seven 
days  a  we^,  to  assess  penalties  for  the 
nine-month  backlog  of  Notices  of  Violations 
and  Withdrawal  Orders  and  to  assees  sub- 
sequent cases. 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  our  Assessment  Office 
has  assessed  penalties  on  1,600  Withdrawal 
Ordws  and  36,950  Notices  of  Violations.  $48 
million  of  assesements  have  been  prc^wsed. 
•300.000.00  has  been  paid  to  date  by  coal 
mine  operators.  More  payments  are  being 
made  daily. 

The  tremendous  backlog  of  Notices  of  Vio- 
lations and  Withdrawal  Orders,  written  in 
the  twelve-month  period  up  to  April  1  of 
this  year,  has  now  been  taken  care  of,  with 
appropriate  assessments  proposed. 

Industry  smd  some  legislators  charge  that 
our  assessments  are  too  high.  Some  legisla- 
tors and  other  critics  say  our  assessments 
are  too  low. 
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We  are  concerned  with  only  one  thing 
in  our  assessment  procedures — compliance. 
Penalties  will  be  higher,  if  need  be.  It  is  our 
hope  and  belief,  that  assessments  will  be 
helpful  in  achieving  compliance  by  all  of 
industry.  Withdrawal  Orders  and  Notices  of 
Violations  will  certainly  decrease  in  numl>er, 
and  the  mines  will  be  safer  for  aU  who 
work  in  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  adversary 
situation  deveic^>ed,  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  inspectors,  the  pressure  on  the 
Inspectors  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  industry  in  trying  to 
con^ly.  We  are  aware  of  this  problem  and 
ask  all  operators,  labor  organizations,  miners 
and  supervisors  to  Join  with  us  in  finding 
ways  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
open  between  you  and  our  inspectors  and  let 
us  maintain  a  team  effort  against  death 
and  disease  in  ttte  mines.  To  do  the  Job  we 
must  all  work  together  all  of  the  time.  Com- 
munication workshops  will  start  in  August 
in  two  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Dis- 
tricts designed  to  find  ways  to  lessen  the  ad- 
versary problems.  Communication  skills  and 
personal  interaction  programs  will  soon  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  our  training 
program. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  second  leg  of  our  triangle  is 
education. 

EOT7CATION 

We  recognize  the  potential  of  using  edu- 
cation and  training  as  a  vehicle  to  reduce 
mine  accidents  and  help  eliminate  the 
hazard  to  the  miner's  he«dth.  We  welcome 
the  challenge  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  to  increase  the  role  of  education 
and  training  in  health  and  safety  activities. 

Currently  we  have  approximately  60  full- 
time  Bureau  instructors.  These  instructors 
with  the  help  of  cooperative  instructors  in 
industry  have  trained  over  50,000  ooal  miners 
in  such  coiu^es  as  first  aid,  accident  preven- 
tion and  mine  rescue  since  March  30,  1971. 
Field  instruction  is  supported  by  a  Division 
of  Education  and  Training  Services  located 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Ttiis  Division 
produces  course  materials,  visual  aids  and 
health  and  safety  motion  pictures.  We  plan 
to  offer  mine  management  training  to  include 
instruction  \n  such  ooiirses  as  "Safety  Dy- 
namics for  Supervisors"  and  additional  pro- 
grams of  instruction  in  new  technology  as 
they  develop  through  our  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts.  We  are  establishing  nine 
training  centers  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  centers  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  train  aU  coal  miners  in  health  and 
safety  related  courses,  provide  industry  and 
miners  with  training  materials,  and  provide 
a  base  of  operations  for  field  trainers. 

The  Federal  Mine  Safety  Academy  to  train 
Federal,  State  and  indvistry  employees  to  be 
mine  health  and  safety  inspectors  and  spe- 
cialists will  soon  be  a  reality.  Academy  classes 
will  start  in  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  in  tempo- 
rary quarters  on  September  1,  1971.  We  will 
extend  our  invitation  to  industry  and  labor 
to  participate  in  this  program.  Limited  space 
will  be  available  in  every  class  to  non -Federal 
people.  As  the  program  improves,  we  hope  to 
l>e  able  to  accept  everyone  who  lias  the  desire 
to  improve  conditions  in  the  mines. 

Enforcement  and  education  must  be  sup- 
ported by  research  to  develop  new  and  im- 
proved mine  safety  technology.  No  longer  can 
mining  research  and  engineering  be  the  un- 
spectacular discipline  of  the  past.  The  engi- 
neers who  design  mining  equipment,  plan 
new  mines,  develop  haulage,  electrical  and 
ventilation  systems  must  do  so  with  a  com- 
mitment to  mining  methods  that  will  be 
inherently  safer  than  today. 

The  overall  policy  for  health  and  safety 
research  was  established  by  the  Congress. 
The  Act  directs  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct    studies,    experiments,    demonstra- 
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tions,  and  research  "to  improve  the  working 
conditions  and  practices  in  ooal  mines  and 
to  prevent  accidents  and  occupational  dis- 
eases originating  in  the  coal  mining  Indus- 
try." Assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  the  physical  phases  of  the  health  and 
safety  research  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  aspects.  The  Bureau's 
efforts  are  directed  toward  integrating  all 
research  and  development  programs  into  a 
cohesive  unit  to  carry  out  this  i>olicy. 

Tor  FT  1971,  920.4  mlUlon  were  allocated 
for  health  and  safety  research  under  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Of  this 
amount,  $8.1  million  were  obligated  for  re- 
search to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  $12.3  million  for  contracts  with  univer- 
sities, industrial  research  laboratories,  mine 
equipment  firms  and  other  industries  with 
the  competence  to  do  the  type  of  research 
we  think  is  necessary.  I  will  show  you  on  this 
graph  the  technical  areas  where  current  re- 
search is  being  conducted. 

The  innovative  ideas  that  are  expected  to 
emerge  from  the  research  initiated  or 
planned  during  the  year  will  be  Incorporated 
in  the  engineering  system  to  be  developed 
for  improved  health  and  safety. 

As  an  example  of  a  major  thrust  to 
achieve  greatly  Improved  safety  in  the 
mines,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  cooperation 
with  State  mining  departments,  labor,  and 
industry,  two  days  ago  in  Cliarleston,  West 
Virginia,  launched  the  most  comprehensive 
attack  on  eliminating  death  caused  by  falls 
of  roof  in  coal  mine  history.  Note  in  the 
next  two  slides  the  significance  of  roof  falls. 
For  the  next  six  months,  this  project  wUl 
be  a  major  objective  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Division,  the  Technical  Support 
group  and  the  Education  and  Training  spe- 
cialists throughout  the  Bureau  of  Mmes. 
Conquering  death  caused  by  roof  falls  is  a 
major  endeavor. 

The  Bureau  is  also  taking  new  precautions 
against  disasters.  The  months  of  October 
through  March  are  traditionally  those 
months  which  have  the  greatest  number 
of  mine  explosions.  We  shall  adopt  a  posture 
of  a  complete  winter  alert  of  all  enforce- 
ment personnel  during  these  extra  danger- 
ous months.  During  this  time,  vacations  will 
be  curtailed  and  to  the  extent  possible,  we 
will  have  all  field  people  on  permanent  alert 
status. 

The  entire  concept  of  health  and  safety 
management  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
changed.  Effective  today  the  number  of  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Districts  increased 
from  five  districts  to  nine.  Work  loads  will 
be  equalized  and  District  Managers  will  be 
able  to  give  more  attention  to  individual 
mine  problems. 

In  the  past.  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
has  been  criticized  for  not  administering  the 
law  uniformly  in  ail  Districts.  We  plan  to 
attack  this  problem  by  rotating  District 
Managers'  assignments. 

The  proposed  rotation  plan  we  have 
adopted  will  include  three  additional  "Dis- 
trict Managers"  in  the  rotation  schedule. 
This  will  complement  a  proposed  long-range 
management  development  program,  which 
will  result  in  better  management  of  people 
and  resources.  This  l>etter  management  will 
be  aclUeved  through  careful  selection  of 
qualified  persons  and  intensive  training. 

The  Bureau  is  developing  a  computerized 
information  system  to  be  located  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  It  is  designed  to  provide  managers 
vrith  information  relative  to  enforcement 
functions  and  will  enable  them  to  react 
quickly  to  needed  changes  in  inspection  and 
accident  investigation  procedures. 

In  August  of  last  year,  the  Subcommittee 
<A  Labor,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  United  States  Senate,  requested  the 
Ofllce  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  do  a  review  on  the  problems 
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associated  with  th«  implementatloa  by  the 
Dep&rtmeiit  of  the  Interior  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1M0. 

This  task  was  carried  out  by  the  Qeneral 
Accounting  Office  at  a  time  when  the  Bureau 
Itself  was  making  an  Internal  analysis.  We  at 
Interior  have  made  considerable  changee, 
many  of  them  before  the  May  13,  1971.  pub- 
lication of  the  OAO  report. 

We  believe  that  the  major  problems  In  Im- 
plementing the  Act,  which  were  cited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  have  been  solved 
or  are  being  solved.  We  are  proceeding  with 
obtaining  full  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  coal  mining  indtistry  has  been  and 
will  remain  one  of  greatest  Importance  to 
the  Nation — essential  for  the  energy  we  de- 
mand. It  Is  a  large  Industry,  producing  cur- 
rently over  600  million  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
valued  at  approximately  $3.7  billion,  from 
some  2800  mines,  located  In  23  States,  and 
employing  over  140,000  people. 

The  Nation  that  developed  the  manned 
spaceflight  program,  that  conquered  poUo 
and  developed  a  system  of  agriculture  second 
to  none — can,  and  must  make  this  great  coal 
Industry  a  safe  place  to  work.  Let  us  keep  In 
mind  that  safety  involves  two  major  areas 
of  concern.  First,  the  environment  which 
means  sufficient  air,  mlnlmiun  dtist,  and  con- 
trol of  the  roof  and  machines.  The  second 
area  of  concern  Is  the  human  element,  the 
atutude  and  behavior  of  the  miner,  the  mine 
supervisor,  the  operator,  the  Inspector  and 
the  public  toward  safety.  This  changing  at- 
titude and  behavior  must  come  through  edu- 
cation. Research  must  be  the  cohesive  factor 
which  binds  them  together. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  this  meeting 
affords  not  only  to  tell  our  story  but  listen 
to  people.  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  coal 

miners,  tell  theirs.  Thank  3rou  for  coming 

I  hope  the  next  two  days  will  be  profitable 
to  all  concerned. 


TRraUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LANDON  R. 
WYATT 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Bilr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  week  ago  today,  on  July  13,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  lost  a  giant 
among  men.  Landon  Russell  Wyatt, 
former  State  senator,  a  leader  In  the 
commimity,  active  aU  his  life  In  the 
religious,  civic,  and  business  affairs  of 
Danville  and  the  Commonwealth,  will 
be  remembered  by  many.  For  myself,  the 
Senator  was  a  genuine  friend.  To  him 
I  owe  much  of  whatever  degree  of  suc- 
cess I  have  attained.  I  was  never  with 
him  5  minutes  that  he  did  not  render 
something  that  could  be  put  to  prac- 
tical use. 

So  that  those  who  read  the  Cohghes- 
siONAL  Rkcors  may  know  the  substance 
of  the  man,  I  offer  the  following  com- 
mentary from  the  Danville  Register  and 
Danville  radio  staUon,  WBTM,  for 
inclusion: 
Landon    R.    Wtatt,    Bvsimissman,    Fouoa 

Ti£WT8L«TD«,    DkaO   AT   80 

Landon  RusseU  Wyatt,  DanyUle  buslnees- 
man,  and  former  state  legislator,  died  last 
night  shortly  after  10  o'clock  at  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  was  80. 

Wyatt,  who  had  been  In  declining  health 
for  the  past  three  years;  had  re-entered  the 
hospital  last  week. 
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His  death  ended  a  career  highlighted  by 
financial  successes  In  nearly  every  commer- 
cial venture  he  undertook  and  by  political 
successes  that  made  him  a  major  force  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  where  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
and  the  Senate. 

Wyatt  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1891  in  the  Callands 
community  of  Pittsylvania  County  and  was 
educated  at  the  Grady  Grade  School  and  the 
old  Danville  Commercial  College. 

His  first  business  venture  was  in  1911  when 
he  became  affiliated  with  Pollock  and  Shep- 
ards  grocery  store  In  Danville. 

He  returned  from  service  In  Army  Ord- 
nance during  World  War  I  and  purchased  an 
interest  in  Piedmont  Motor  Co.  and  later 
organized  Wyatt-Payne   Motor  Co. 

This  served  as  the  forerunner  of  Wyatt 
Bulck  Sales  Co.,  his  basis  for  expansion  into 
automobile  dealership  in  Lynchburg — Dlck- 
erson  Motor  Co. — and  Martinsville — Wyatt 
Bulck. 

He  began  what  would  be  a  lengthy  career 
In  politics  with  his  election  to  Danville's 
City  Council  In  1934.  He  remained  on  Coun- 
cil for  10  years,  serving  as  vice  president  of 
the  council  and  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

In  1944  he  won  election  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  where  he  served  until 
1954  the  year  be  won  election  to  the  Senate, 
representing  Danville,  Pittsylvania  Coimty, 
MartlnsvlUe  and  Henry  and  Patrick  Coun- 
ties— the   13th  Senatorial  District. 

During  hla  13  years  in  the  Senate  he  be- 
came a  major  power  in  that  body,  winning 
assignments  on  its  prestigious  and  potent 
committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections  and 
Finance. 

Wyatt  also  held  posts  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Institutions  and  Educa- 
tion, Insurance  and  Banking,  Nominations 
and  Confirmations  and  Welfare. 

In  1967  Wyatt  declined  to  seek  a  new 
term,  retiring  to  his  many  business  and 
civic  Interests  in  Danville. 

Wjratt  held  directorships  and  board  mem- 
berships on  several  major  businesses — Dan 
River  Inc.,  Danville  Industries  Inc.,  Pied- 
mont Broadcasting  Corp. 

He  was  chairman  of  board  of  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Danville  Fair  Aaaodatlon. 

Wyatt  has  served  ai,  president  and  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Averett  Ctdlege 
and  a  trustee  of  Hargrave  Bfllltary  Academy. 
His  Interest  in  education  and  his  legislative 
efforts  toward  higher  education  recently 
were  recognized  by  the  Danville  Community 
College  which  renamed  its  first  major  class- 
room complex  the  Landon  R.  Wyatt  Building. 
He  was  president  of  the  Danville  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Klwanis  Club,  the  YMCA 
and  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Wyatt  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Deacons  and  a  tnutee. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Mary  Beulah 
Hundley  who  survives  along  with  one  son, 
Landon  R.  Wyatt  Jr.,  and  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Townes  m  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Adams,  both  of  Danville,  and  Mrs.  Jack  H. 
Wyatt  of  Richmond. 

Also,  one  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Hall,  and  one 
brother,  W.  E.  Wyatt,  both  of  DanvlUe;  and 
eleven  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  wlU  be  conducted  tomor- 
row with  the  hour  to  be  announced  later 
today. 

The  body  is  at  Townes  Funeral  Home  and 
the  family  will  be  at  the  residence.  862  Main 
St. 

TaiBun:  Pah)  Wtatt  by  Colueacuks 
Tributes  have  been  paid  the  late  Landon  R. 
Wyatt  by  U.S.  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Con- 
gressman William  M.  Tuck,  and  SUte  Sen. 
WlUiam  F.  Stone. 

AU  bad  been  colleagues  of  the  former  state 
senator  who  died  late  Tuesday  night  at  age 
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of  80,  ending  a  political  career  that  had 
propelled  him  Into  the  highest  councils  of 
the  Virginia  Democratic  Party. 

Funeral  services  for  WyaU  wlU  be  con- 
ducted this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Interment  wUl  be  in 
Mountain  View  Cemetery. 

Sen.  Byrd  called  Wyatt  "An  outstanding 
Virginian.  I  Join  with  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  Pittsylvania  in  mourning  his  death. 

"I  served  with  him  for  18  years  in  the 
Virginia  legislature  where  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  to  Virginia.  I  cherished  his 
friendship." 

Wyatt  was  serving  his  second  term  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  when  Tuck  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia  In  1946. 

Now  retired  to  his  native  Halifax  County, 
Tuck  said  yesterday:  "I  regret  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Sen.  Wyatt.  I  have  known  and 
been  closely  associated  with  him  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  devoted  public  official  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Virginia 
and  this  generation." 

The  former  Fifth  District  Congressman 
praised  Wyatt  as  one  "endowed  with  sterling 
qualities  of  character  and  possessed  of  many 
talents." 

Pointing  to  the  late  state  senator's  legis- 
lative service.  Tuck  said  "His  record  In  Rich- 
mond as  well  as  elsewhere  was  outstanding. 
I  have  never  known  a  better  friend  and  will 
ever  cherish  his  memory." 

State  Sen.  William  F.  Stone  who  shared  the 
13th  Senate  District  with  Wyatt  untU  the 
latter's  retirement  in  1967,  said,  "Virginia 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated  leaders 
and  I  have  lost  a  long-time  personal  friend." 

Stone  described  Wyatt  as  "A  conservative 
on  money  matters,  and  one  of  the  few  men 
in  public  life  that  I  have  known  who  q>ent 
the  taxpayers  money  the  same  way  he  spent 
his  own." 

Wyatt,  he  continued,  was  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  Virginia.  "He  was  In  front  of 
legislation  involving  education,  tuberculosis, 
mental  health  and  many  other  fields  In- 
volving the  growth  and  development  of 
Virginia." 

"He  will  be  missed  by  the  state",  Stone 
said,  calling  him  "a  Christian  gentleman  who 
carried  his  Christian  ethics  onto  the  political 
scene  with  him." 

Averett  College,  on  whose  board  Wyatt  had 
eerved  for  many  years,  announced  it  will 
suspend  all  sununer  school  activities  and  ad- 
ministrative operations  today  in  memory  of 
the  man  who  had  served  as  president  of  the 
college's  board  of  trustees. 

Landon  Russell  Wtatt,  R.I.P. 

Few  men  In  Danville's  history  have  had 
the  Impact  upon  this  city  In  so  many  ways 
as  did  Landon  R.  Wyatt,  who  died  Tuesday 
night  at  age  80. 

He  moved  from  his  native  Pittsylvania 
County  Into  the  dty  In  1911  at  age  20  to 
seek  opportunity  and  he  found  it  in  abun- 
dance for  himself  and  for  others  as  well. 

From  a  slow  start  In  a  period  when  the 
economy  was  sluggish  and  money  was 
hard — and  hard  to  come  by — ^Landon  Wyatt 
committed  himself  to  getting  ahead  and 
he  used  his  hands  and  his  head  to  earn  and 
to  save  a  part  of  his  earnings.  His  first  Job 
was  with  a  local  grocery.  Then  he  moved 
on  to  Piedmont  Hardware,  a  wholesale  firm 
which  he  later  served  as  president  and  was 
a  major  stockholder. 

But  it  was  the  automobile  business  that 
saw  Landon  R.  Wyatt's  acumen  as  a  dealer 
and  as  a  Judge  of  ability  and  character  In 
others  come  to  full  flower.  He  held  several 
dealerships  before  settling  for  the  Bulck 
franchise.  He  was  still  a  partner  In  Wyatt 
Bulck  Sales  Company  at  his  death.  At  one 
time  he  owned  the  Bulck  dealerships  In 
Lynchbiirg  and  MartlnsvUle  as  well  as  at 
Danville.  He  sold  the  Lynchburg  dealership 
some  years  ago. 

At  one  time  or  another  Mr.  Wyatt  helped 
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a  doeen  or  more  men  of  ability  and  enter- 
prise to  establish  their  own  firms — many  in 
the  automotive  field  and  some  In  others — 
and  became  a  substantial  Investor  In  their 
businesses. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  business  hold- 
ings, which  Included  several  farms  in  Pittsyl- 
vania, the  mineral  rights  to  large  acreage  in 
Southwest  Virginia's  coal  country,  and  sev- 
eral Danville  firms,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  active  in 
civic,  religious,  educational  and  public 
affairs. 

Growing  up  when  obtaining  an  education 
was  not  easy  for  a  youth  with  responsibilities, 
Mr.  Wyatt  listed  his  formal  education  as 
Grady  School  In  Pittsylvania  and  Danville 
Commercial  College.  He  took  courses  in  the 
latter  institution  during  his  early  years  in 
Danville  and  the  acco\inting  training  proved 
of  great  value  throughout  his  adult  life.  He 
knew  the  values  of  education,  so  he  made 
certain  that  not  only  his  own  children  but 
other  children  of  his  community,  and 
throughout  the  state,  had  an  opportunity 
for  all  the  formal  education  they  could  take. 
His  Interest  In  education  was  refiected  by 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Averett 
College,  his  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Hargrave  Military  Academy  and  his  active 
Interest  In  development  of  Danville  Tech- 
nical InsUtute  that  grew  into  the  DanvlUe 
Branch  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
later  into  Danville  Community  College. 

Just  last  week,  the  Community  College 
System  approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
DCC  Board  that  the  multi-purpose  building 
on  the  local  campus  be  named  the  Landon  R. 
Wyatt  Building. 

Pew  decisions  of  major  Import  for  Dan- 
vlUe were  made  over  the  past  40  years  with- 
out Landon  R.  Wyatt  having  some  part  in  the 
process.  His  counsel  and  his  guidance  was 
sought  by  people  in  every  walk  of  life  who 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  good  Judgment  and 
goodwill. 

Along  with  all  his  other  interests  and  ac- 
tivities, he  devoted  33  years  to  pubUc  service 
— ten  on  City  CouncU,  ten  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  13  In  the  Senate  of  Virginia. 
During  his  23  years  of  legislative  service  to 
the  Commonwealth,  he  was  called  into  con- 
sultation by  a  half  dozen  governors  who 
valued  his  viewpoint.  On  one  occasion,  dur- 
ing the  1960b,  when  the  General  Assembly 
seemed  unable  and  unwUllng  to  agree  on  a 
budget  that  held  them  Into  session  far  into 
a  Sunday  morning,  it  was  Senator  Wyatt 
who  broke  the  stalemate  and  brought  agree- 
ment that  let  them  adjourn  sine  die  and 
come  home. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Thomas  B.  Stanley  It  was  Senator  Wyatt  who 
helped  work  out  plans  that  took  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Hospitals 
out  of  the  farming  and  dairying  business  at 
considerable  savings  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Wyatt  later  was  patron  of  the  legislation 
that  made  famlUes  responsible,  within  thelr 
means,  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  patient 
treatment  at  the  state  hospitals.  This  legis- 
lation proved  a  double  advantage  by  reducing 
the  dumping  of  the  senile  upon  the  hos- 
pitals for  purely  custodial  care  and  also 
reduced  the  fiscal  drain  upon  state  resources 
to  maintain  and  improve  these  institutions 
and  services. 

Hundreds  of  Danvilllans  and  Pittsylva- 
nians  and  other  Virginians  know  stories  full 
of  humor  and  shrewd  comment  they  can 
and  do  tell  of  their  friend  Landon  Wyatt. 
He  was  a  doer  and  a  leader — a  combination 
not  conunon  in  this  day.  Since  It  isn't,  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  he  was  highly  re- 
spected at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
regarded  with  genuine  affection  by  those 
closest  to  him. 

Landon   R.   Wtatt,    1891-1971 
The  physical  being  of  Senator  Landon  R. 
Wyatt,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  Indoml- 
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table  spirit  of  the  man,  gave  in  to  the  ravages 
at  time  and  fuU  life  Tuesday  night,  July 
13. 1971. 

Stidom  haib  the  City  of  DanvlUe  seen  the 
passing  of  such  a  leader.  Seld<»n  wlU  the 
community  and  State  moxirn  a  favorite  son 
of  Senator  Wyatt's  caliber.  The  passing  of 
this  man  marks  a  fast-fading  rarity  In  this 
day  and  time;  the  obscure  country  boy  of 
humble  origin  who  as  a  self-made  man 
gained  success,  fmtiine  and  fame  through 
his  own  determination  and  Innate  ability  to 
cope  as  an  Individual. 

Senator  Wyatt  left  an  indelible  stamp  on 
the  DanvlUe  community  and  the  State  of 
Virginia  which  wlU  grow  more  lustrous  with 
the  passage  of  time.  His  Influence  wUI  live 
In  the  foundations  of  educational  Institu- 
tions In  the  State  through  bis  efforts  In  the 
State  Legislature  for  higher  and  better  edu- 
cation; In  his  association  with  Averett  Col- 
lege. In  the  field  of  higher  education  Senator 
Wyatt  was  determined  that  the  youth  of 
Virginia  shoiild  have  the  advantages  denied 
him  in  his  o\^n  youth. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  Landon  R. 
Wyatt's  pursuits  in  his  lifetime  were  geared 
to  charitable  works  for  others.  He  first  looked 
after  his  own;  and  in  attainment  of  position 
in  business,  the  civic  life  of  the  community 
and  In  the  political  arena  was  then  able  to 
share  his  knowledge  and  abUlties  with  those 
who  would  listen  and  prosper. 

The  credits  of  a  lifetime  are  legion  in  the 
obituary  of  the  holder  of  DanvUIe's  first 
Citizenship  Award.  His  name  headed  the  list, 
over  the  years,  of  organizations  of  every 
description.  Loved  and  honored  by  thousands 
of  his  contemporaries,  his  detractors  were 
relegated  to  those  who  opposed  him  in  the 
market  place  or  the  political  arena. 

Here  at  Radio  Center,  more  than  grief, 
there's  a  warm  remembrance  of  a  valued 
officer  of  the  corporation,  a  source  of  advice 
and  counsel  in  times  of  adversity,  a  friend 
and  member  of  the  family  with  a  rare  and 
rustic  charm  In  his  association  with  the 
entire  staff  and  personnel. 

Piedmont  Broadcasting  Corporation  shares 
with  all  the  other  enterprises  and  organiza- 
tions of  which  Senator  Wyatt  was  chairman, 
the  regrets  and  loss  In  bis  leaving  t'le  life 
he  loved  so  well;  a  life  of  association  with 
people. 

A  WBTM  Radio  Editorial.  For  Piedmont 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  Leon  Smith. 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  former  Colorado  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Mr.  Marshall  Reddish, 
recently  wrote  about  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  the  damage 
that  this  war  has  done  to  our  sjririt  and 
our  youth. 

I  commend  this   article,   which  was 
published  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
to  my  colleagues  attention: 
Vietnam 
(By  Marshall  M.  Reddish) 

Demonstrators  against  the  Vietnam  war 
apparently  agree  with  Hamlet,  who  thought 
that  a  play  (demonstration?)  might  "catch 
the  conscience  of  the  king." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  everyone  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
fully to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
We  must  protect  that  right  regardless  of  how 
distasteful  we  may  think  the  cause  for  which 
the  petition  is  made. 
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However,  violent  assembly  and  violence  in 
petitioning  are  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
cannot  be  tolerafHi.  No  one  may  be  allowed 
superior  rights  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  o>thers  Just  because  he  declares  himself  a 
revolutionary. 

But  let's  not  get  sanctimonious.  Let's  not 
block  our  vision  by  wrapping  ourselves  In  the 
folds  of  the  American  fiag. 

I  know  how  easy  It  Is,  because  I  have  done 
it,  for  veterans  of  wars  previous  to  Korea  and 
Vietnam  to  beat  their  breasts  Uke  the 
Pharisees  and  call  attention  to  the  guilt  of 
the  youth.  We  participated  only  In  popular 
wars,  the  old  type,  the  glamorous  wars,  where 
the  entire  country  was  mobilized  In  spirit. 

KOREAN    WAR   BEGIN  NtNG 

Beginning  vrith  the  Korean  War,  we  have 
permitted  an  assault  upon  the  patriotism  of 
our  youth.  In  previous  wars,  the  American 
people  have  had  a  declared  Intention  to  win. 
not  to  defend  some  Inconsequential  parallel 
of  latitude,  some  highly  doubtful  and  non- 
viable regime,  not  to  get  bogged  down  In  a 
land  war  In  Asia  against  the  limitless  Asian 
hordes. 

It  is  a  complete  violation  of  the  American 
spirit  to  force  our  youth  to  go  through  a 
sausage  grinder  of  a  war  we  say  we  are  not 
trying  to  win.  If  we  don't  have  the  guts  to 
win  It,  then  let's  have  the  courage  to  get  out 
of  It.  What  a  refreshing  of  the  American 
spirit  would  occur  if  we  armounced :  We  have 
done  all  we  can  afford  to  bring  peace  and 
freedom  to  Indochina.  We  are  puUing  out 
every  one  of  our  troops!  If  they  are  attacked 
while  withdrawing,  or  you  fall  to  release 
American  prisoners,  then  we  will  take  out 
one  of  your  cities  with  hydrogen  bombs,  and 
If  you  dont  cooperate  in  our  withdrawal  then 
we  will  take  out  another  and  another!  We 
should  have  bands  playing  as  our  boys  leave 
and  when  they  arrive  home. 

But  to  return  to  sanctimony.  Are  peaceful 
demonstrators  against  the  Vietnam  War  un- 
patriotic? Are  the  ladles  at  the  bridge  table 
unpatriotic  when  they  say  happily  that  their 
sons  will  not  have  to  go  to  Vietnam,  because 
of  flat  feet,  punctured  eardrum,  a  nervous 
condition,  of  ooUege  deferment?  And  are 
fathers  patriotic  when  they  carefully  steer 
their  sons  into  a  noncombat  situation  in 
the  National  Guard  or  a  miUtary  Reserve 
unit?  Are  the  military  services  themselves 
patriotic  when  they  p«%uade  men  to  re- 
enlist  and  promise  them  they  wUl  be  given 
noncombat  assignments? 

Recently,  I  talked  with  an  exceptionally 
fine  young  man  from  a  family  with  a  mili- 
tary heritage,  a  Reservist  on  active  duty 
taking  flight  training.  He  said  his  record 
In  training  was  good  enough  that  he  was 
aUowed  to  choose  his  specialty.  He  plumped 
for  prop- Jets.  Why?  Because  prop-Jete  are 
not  used  In  Vietnam. 

Are  we  patriotic  when  we  permit  a  system 
of  military  Induction  which  results  in  our 
fighting  being  done  largely  by  the  poor,  the 
underprivileged,  and  the  minorities? 

I  say,  let's  talk  with  these  protesters.  Let's 
find  the  ones  who  would  be  good  citizens 
and  good  Ipaders  if  we  would  listen  to  then-, 
and  show  them  that  we  really  care,  not  Just 
parrot  patriotic  cliches  at  them.  Let's  try 
to  tell  them  that  we  understand  their  frus- 
trations, that  we  know  this  Is  a  lousy  war, 
that  we  got  Into  it  with  good  democratic, 
American  Intentions,  that  we  have  Uled  to 
make  a  stand,  within  our  lights.  In  defense 
of  human  freedom,  that  we  think  we  have 
accomplished  something,  that  we  wUl  not 
continue  to  tolerate  the  sacrifice  of  our 
youth  to  S£ve  our  Asiatic  face  or  any  other 
type  of  face  maintaining  in  which  those 
not  exposed  to  danger  may  safely  indulge. 

AMERICAN    COMMITMENT 

Let's  tell  them  that  we  are  getting  the 
hell  out,  that  they  must  believe  that,  that 
we  are  making  a  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people   to   do   that,   and    that    we   arc 
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tbankful  to  them  for  fighting  a  thankless 
war. 

After  we  have  established  a  dialogue,  let's 
explain  why  public  disorder  is  so  seU- 
defeatlng.  that  It  cannot  be  permitted,  that 
the  Infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of  others 
]\ist  won't  do.  Let's  tell  them  that  they  have 
caught,  not  the  conscience  of  the  King,  but 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people.  Let's 
say  to  them  that  we  are  responsive  to 
the  yoimg,  the  imderprlvileged  and  the 
minorities. 

Perhaps  we  might  even  paraphrase  Wll* 
liam  Jennings  Bryan  in  his  famous  "does 
of  0<dd"  speech.  "We,  the  American  people 
will  no  longer  press  down  upon  the  brow 
of  our  youth  this  crown  of  thorns.  We  shall 
not  crucify  the  American  spirit  to  save 
face." 

There  wlU  always  be  a  struggle  to  be  made 
for  America  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
world.  Let's  ask  the  peaceable  demonstrators 
to  Join  us. 


LIVINQ  DP  TO  OUR  IDEALS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  RIAZZOLI 

OF   KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  20.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times with  all  the  fireworks  we  tend  to 
forget  that  the  Fourth  of  July  is  more 
than  an  annual  birthday  party  for  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  solemn  celebration  of  free- 
dom that  retains  its  meaning  only  so  long 
as  our  Nation  lives  up  to  the  ideals  of 
law.  justice,  and  opportunity  expressed 
in  that  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776. 

It  is  our  re^xMisibility  to  make  Inde- 
pendence Day  stand  for  our  enduring 
hope  for  a  greater  nation.  We  can  never 
stop  and  rest  on  our  laurels — Americans 
can  never  rest  until  they  have  built  the 
best  Nation  that  men  can  build.  This 
special  meaning  of  Independence  Day 
was  eloquently  expressed  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  Louisville's  Record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  ttiis  edi- 
torial, entitled  hopefully,  "SUll  A  Day 
for  Celebration": 

Still  A  Dat  pob  CEi.EBaATioN 

In  the  popular  mind,  July  4  Is  probably 
regarded  as  a  seasonal  holiday.  Marking  the 
apex  of  the  simimertlme,  it  has  come  to  mean 
a  day  for  family  outings,  a  day  to  spend  In 
the  warm  sun,  a  time  to  flee  the  oppresslTe 
congestion  of  dty  life. 

Yet  above  and  beyond  this.  Independence 
Day  has  over  the  yean  retained  some  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  American  people.  At 
least  In  a  vague  sort  of  way  it  Is  associated 
with  what  we  love  to  call  the  great  American 
way  of  life — a  free,  democratic  society,  a  sys- 
tem of  i>olltical  and  economic  opportunity, 
and.  In  theory  at  least,  a  haven  of  equality 
and  Justice  t(x  all. 

We  aU  know  the  hard  facU  of  reality  do 
not  quite  match  the  glowing  promise  of  that 
America  hailed  in  song  and  verse.  We  know 
that  some  Americans  have  had  to  scratch  out 
an  existence  in  dismal  poverty  and  oj^res- 
sion.  We  know,  too,  that  opportunity  has 
knocked  on  some  doors  and  passed  others 
by  simply  because  a  man's  race  or  creed  was 
not  acceptable  to  some  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

These  are  not  new  problems  in  America. 
They  have  been  historic,  long-standing  im- 
perfections in  the  American  dream.  Mote 
currently,  the  litany  of  our  national  sins 
grows  longer  and.  by  far,  more  disturbing. 
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We,  the  people,  stand  by  silently  and  watch 
this  beautiful  land  of  ours  being  ravaged  by 
strip  mining,  channelization  pf  streams, 
clear-cutting  of  forests  and  industrial  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  water — and  we  yawn  m  in- 
credible apathy.  Worse,  we  as  individuals 
compound  the  problem  with  our  own  trash 
and  litter  scattered  on  public  and  private 
land  alike  with  utter  abandon  and  irrespon- 
sibUlty. 

Today  we  are  beset  with  crises  of  strikes 
and  sertoxis  imemployment,  inflated  prices 
and  deflated  quality  of  products.  We  are 
flooded  with  pornography  and  threatened 
with  rapidly  spreading  drug  abuse.  Crime  Is 
a  way  of  life  in  the  decaying  cores  of  big 
cities  as  people  in  rural  areas  continue  to 
abandon  their  farm  land  for  the  slim  chance 
of  a  better  life  in  urban  industrial  centers. 

But  these  sores  in  American  society  pale 
before  the  maddening  realization  that  our 
nation  is  embroiled  In  the  longest,  most 
futile,  most  hopeless  and  bungling  war  In 
Its  entire  history.  What  began,  for  moat  of 
us,  as  a  noble  support  of  human  freedom  for 
our  brothers  In  Indochina  has  deteriorated 
Into  a  catastrophe  for  the  people  we  set  out 
to  help,  and  a  moral  disaster  for  our  own 
country. 

The  Jeremiad  could  go  on  and  on.  And  yet 
we  still  manage  to  celebrate  July  4  with  no 
small  measure  of  conviction  and  sincerity. 
We  fly  otir  flags  and  watch  displays  of  fire- 
works and  Usten  to  the  tired  cliches  of  patri- 
otic oratory,  and  somehow  the  dream  comes 
alive  again.  Somehow  we  know  that  any  hu- 
man society  wlU  be  Imperfect,  will  fall  short 
of  its  Ideals,  will  at  times  be  grievously  dis- 
appointing. But  we  seem  to  know  that  the 
Ideals  are  worth  striving  for.  and  we  know 
that  by  the  striving  we  become  a  better  peo- 
ple, a  better  nation. 

This,  as  we  see  It,  is  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica. As  a  nation  we  are  committed  to  the  ef- 
fort to  make  this  the  best  society  of  men 
that  human  wisdom  can  construct.  Our  In- 
dependence Day  is  not  really  so  much  a  cele- 
bration of  what  we  have  already  aooom- 
pllshed  as  it  Is  a  celebration  of  America's 
tpill  to  accomplish  those  many  things  that 
remain  to  be  done. 

So  long  as  the  American  people  can  re- 
tain this  will  to  Improve  their  nation  tmd  its 
Institutions,  July  4  will  Indeed  be  a  day  for 
Justifiable  celebration. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  FREEDOM 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  Robert  E.  Wilhelm,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Bank  of  Indiana,  Hammond.  Ind.,  for 
sending  me  the  following  patriotic  ser- 
mon entitled  "Freed  for  Responsibility" 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Jack  H.  Barrell, 
pastor  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hammond,  Ind..  on  June  27, 
1971 

Reverend  Barrell,  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing clergymen  in  northern  Indiana,  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  outside  his 
church  duties  to  charitable  and  patri- 
otic programs  as  well  as  being  chaplain 
for  the  Hammond  Police  Department 
and  other  assignments  for  which  he  re- 
ceives no  compensation.  His  message  on 
freedom  and  patriotism  should  be  read 
by  all  members  of  the  so-called  discon- 
tented organizations  and  many  of  our 


youth  groups  who  Kte  lo<ddng  for  a 
change  in  the  Government  in  our  land 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 
The  sermon  follows: 

PSEED   FOB    RESPONSIBn.rrT 
INTaODCCTlOM 

Next  week-end  is  the  4th  of  July.  Thou- 
sands of  American  families  are  making  their 
plans  on  how  to  spend  the  4th  of  July,  par- 
ticularly since  Congress  has  legislated  that 
it  is  to  be  a  long  week-end.  How  many  fami- 
lies think  of  the  4th  of  July  and  all  of  Its 
symbolic  meaning?  I'm  troubled  as  a  Pastor 
and  I'm  troubled  as  a  citizen  as  I  listen  to 
much  of  the  talk  going  on  across  this  great 
nation  of  ours.  I'm  troubled  by  those  who 
say  we  ought  to  do  away  virlth  the  4th  of 
July  because  it's  filled  with  hypocrisy,  this 
is  no  longer  a  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave, 
there's  no  freedom  and  there's  no  Justice  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

However,  I'm  more  troubled,  not  about 
those  who  so  often  criticize  us,  but  I'm 
troubled  by  the  apathy  which  Is  sweeping 
our  CountiV.  which  Is  sweeping  the  institu- 
tions of  our  Country,  as  people  say,  "Oh 
goody,  a  long  week-end",  and  oS  they  go, 
never  giving  a  thought  as  to  why  or  how  or 
what  the  4th  of  July  means  to  their  heritage, 
to  their  freedom  today,  to  the  fact  they  can 
take  a  long  week-end  and  not  worry  about 
anything. 

Today  we  throw  around  the  terms  liberty 
and  freedom  as  meaning:  "I'm  free  to  do 
what  I  want  to  do  at  your  expense."  Por 
some  strange  reason,  one  of  the  loopholes  of 
Democracy  or  one  of  Its  shortcomings  is. 
that  once  a  person  is  raised  in  a  Democracy 
his  concept  of  freedom,  for  some  strange 
reason,  is  something  which  is  going  to  con- 
tinue untU  the  end  of  all  creation.  That 
freedom  once  won  for  us,  by  the  brave 
patriots  of  the  past,  has  been  left  as  a  legacy 
for  us  to  enjoy  today. 

Historically,  if  we  look  at  freedom,  we  come 
to  realize  that  It  Is  not  a  legacy  of  the  past, 
but  something  which  each  Individual  In 
each  generation  of  time  must  commit  him- 
self to  develop  and  earn  again  for  himself  and 
for  his  generation.  You  have  heard  It  said, 
"that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty", but  I  say  eternal  exercise  of  freedom 
is  also  the  price  of  liberty. 

FBSXSOIC    IS    BISPBCT    POm    LAW 

I.  Today,  we  are  in  the  struggle  of  what 
many  call  law  and  order.  The  terms  law 
and  liberty  have  become  so  confused  many 
people  think  law  restrains  liberty,  but  the 
fact  is.  If  we  go  back  even  into  our  Bibles 
and  study  the  basic  concept  of  freedom  In 
Ood.  freedom  carries  with  it  a  certain  in- 
herent req>onslbllity  and  concept  for  law. 
God  is  omnipotent,  this  means  God  is  over 
everything,  he's  the  supreme  court  of  every- 
thing, he  Is  the  final  Judge- over  everything 
which  goes  on  in  his  creation,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  Ood  can  do  as  he  pleases.  Ood 
In  creating  a  very  orderly  and  dependable 
universe  decreed  a  certain  style  of  law  and 
order  so  to  speak.  I.e.  Human  beings  living 
on  the  planet  earth,  are  built  into  a  system 
of  Ufe,  a  system  of  gravity  where  everything 
falls  back  down  toward  the  center  of  earth. 

Now  what  would  it  be  like  if  we  lived  on 
a  planet  where  on  Stinday  mornings  all  of 
the  stones  fell  down  toward  the  ground,  but 
on  Sunday  afternoon  everything  fell  out 
toward  the  universe;  you'd  be  like  a  yo-yo 
going  back  and  forth;  you'd  be  at  your  Job 
and  then  you'd  be  out  In  the  sky  and  then 
you  might  be  back  at  yoiir  Job  again.  What 
would  It  be  like  in  a  system  where  on  Mon- 
days you  couldn't  steal,  but  on  Tuesdays  you 
could  go  out  and  steal  all  that  you  wanted, 
absolute  confusion  and  chaos  would  result. 
So  it  Is,  God  in  creating  this  universe  created 
within  it,  a  certain  law  and  a  system  of  gov- 
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ernment  and  order  for  hxunan  life.  God, 
also  obeys  his  own  laws,  otherwise,  his  chil- 
dren wouldn't  understand  him  let  alone  seek 
to  obey  the  wisdom  that  He  gives  us. 

Freedom  has  It  beginnings,  not  with  man, 
but  with  God  and  freedom  that  begins  vrlth 
God  cannot  be  legislated  or  doled  out  to 
citizens  of  the  country  through  governmental 
agencies.  Man  must  develop  a  concept  of 
freedom  within  his  own  life  if  freedom  is 
to  have  any  lasting  meaning  or  import,  or 
power,  or  pressure  In  what  be  does  as  an 
individual  and  a  citizen.  Freedom  can  never 
be  understood  until  we  are  conscious  of  our 
relationship  with  a  God  who  loves  us  and 
then  we  begin  to  understand  what  respon- 
sibility Is,  for  He  is  the  source  of  our  con- 
tinuing eternal  freedom  and  liberty. 

Everyone  today  says  they  want  to  be  free, 
but  I  must  caution  you  to  remember,  the 
scripture  tells  us  that  no  Individual  Is  ever 
free  who  does  what  he  wants  to  do,  he  Is  a 
slave  to  his  wants.  Freedom,  freedom  that 
tugs  at  your  heart  strings,  freedom  that  plays 
on  the  emotions  of  your  body  and  freedom 
which  goes  soaring  through  your  memories 
and  which  awakens  your  minds,  is  a  respon- 
sibility which  comes  from  God,  a  respon- 
sibility that  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
patriots  of  our  nation,  John  Witherspoon  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  John  Paul 
Jones  In  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie.  Freedom 
Is  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  do  things 
for  other  people,  even  at  an  expense  to 
himself. 

COVXKNMENT  IS  MADE  FOK  MAN 

n.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  be- 
gins by  asserting  that  a  man's  rights  are 
derived  by  his  belief  in  an  Almighty  God 
and  thus  It  is  we've  set  back  and  said  that 
man  Is  not  a  pawn  of  a  totalitarian  State. 
In  other  words  he  is  not  the  pawn  of  gov- 
ernment. We  proclaim  in  the  BUI  of  Rights 
as  well  as  the  Constitution,  that  government 
is  made  for  the  man,  and  that  man  Is  not 
made  for  government.  That  God  has  created 
within  each  individual  certain  rights  which 
a  government  cannot  take  away.  We  tell  our 
young  people,  in  school  that  this  great  na- 
tion of  ours,  was  conceived  on  the  idea  of 
majority  rule,  but  the  minority  has  a  right  to 
peaceful  persuasion.  We  tell  our  yoimg  people 
that  this  nation  was  created  with  the  con- 
cept that  the  accused  has  a  right  to  appeal 
things  to  a  higher  Judicatory.  We  loudly 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  this  nation  was 
founded  on  the  concept  that  all  men  have 
the  right  and  freedom  to  worship  the  God  of 
their  own  choice  and  that  young  people  can 
pick  and  choose  a  career  without  the  Inter- 
ference of  a  dictator. 

WHEKE  HAVE  WE  STUMBLED,  WHEKX 
HAVE  WE  FAILED? 

Our  confusion,  our  chaos  and  our  distrust 
of  one  another,  is  the  result  of  our  making 
light  of  the  basic  presence  of  God  in  the 
life  of  each  individual  citizen  in  this  nation. 
The  Church  has  stood  by  and  let  the  world 
do  It.  we  have  stood  by  and  let  the  world 
literally  take  the  nation  apart  and  say,  we 
dont  need  God  In  this  and  we  dont  need 
Ood  m  that,  you  keep  God  in  the  Church! 
Christians  we've  done  it  because  we  didn't 
want  to  ripple  the  waters  and  let  anyone 
know  that  we  were  committed  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  the  Bible  freedom  is  not  a  conquest  or 
an  emancipation  of  an  individual  or  a  social 
order,  freedom  doesn't  set  man  up  In  the 
middle  of  his  fellow  man  and  say  now  there's 
a  free  man!  Freedom  doesn't  say  man  is  the 
end  of  all  freedom,  he's  the  end  of  all  God's 
creation,  but  freedom,  in  the  Bible,  makes 
us  more  and  more  aware  of  the  need  of  the 
leadership  of  God  in  our  dally  lives.  Free- 
dom makes  us  aware  of  the  basic  law  of  lib- 
erty, love.  The  thing  that  Christ  went  to 
the  Cross  and  died  all  about.  Is  love  for  us, 
and   when   we   violate   the  law  of  love   we 
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undercut  not  only  our  lives,  but  ovir  rela- 
tionship with  God. 

The  Master  said  in  the  gospel  three  times, 
"I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches."  and 
he  ends  up  in  saying  it  the  third  time,  "I  am 
the  vine,  you  are  the  branches,  without  me 
you  don't  exist."  Yet,  today  we  insist  on 
cutting  ourselves  off,  not  only  from  the 
source  of  life,  but  our  sotirce  of  freedom, 
and  as  Shakespeare  so  eloquently  said,  "What 
fools  these  mortals  be." 

CBATTTDDE  FOR  TOUR  BLESSINGS 

ni.  The  Christian  test  of  freedom  of  faith 
and  freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship is  always  by  the  standards  of  God. 
As  James  said,  "We  are  pledged,  if  we've 
accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  we've  already  pledged  ourselves  to 
speak  and  act  as  people  who  are  Judged  by 
the  law  of  liberty."  I'm  getting  a  little  tired 
of  the  Church,  Church  members  and  Clergy- 
men proclaiming  loudly  that  we  have  the 
tremendous  freedom  to  worship  God  in  this 
Country. 

When  the  weather  Is  rainy,  cloudy,  ley, 
snowy,  or  even  sunny,  we  have  a  million 
excuses  of  why  we  don't  want  go  to  church. 
And  yet  in  those  lands,  that  were  once  free 
in  our  lifetime,  people  worship  now  in  fear 
of  their  lives.  We  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
we  have  the  power  to  deal  directly  with  God, 
we  don't  need  a  intermediary.  We  all  have 
the  power  to  talk  to  God  and  He  can  talk 
back  to  us  and  yet  the  only  time  God  ever 
bears  from  most  of  us.  is  when  we're  In 
trouble  or  when  we  think  we're  going  to  be 
In  trouble.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had 
the  humility  to  thank  God  for  waking  up 
alive  this  morning? 

The  world  cries  out,  the  Church  cries  out, 
everybody  cries  out  today,  I  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent, "I  want  to  be  me."  The  title  of  a 
popular  song,  and  yet  I  say  being  Independ- 
ent U  one  thing,  but  its  quite  another  to 
know  what  to  do  with  independence. 

CONCLUSION 

Human  freedom  is  not  a  gift  from  man. 
human  freedom  is  a  gift  from  Almighty  Ood 
and  necessary  if  there  Is  to  be  that  love 
that  we  say  we  want  to  rule  the  world.  If 
God  was  Impersonal  and  absolute  we 
wouldn't  need  to  be  free.  He  would  play  you 
around  like  checkers  or  chess  on  a  chess 
board  until  he  got  everyone  in  the  proper 
niche  at  the  proper  time  and  everything  In 
the  world  would  be  perfect,  you'd  be  perfect 
and  the  world  would  be  all  sublime  Just  like 
living  the  life  of  a  robot.  My  brethren  be 
grateful  that  your  Ood  Is  love  I  And  because 
He  Is  love,  speak  and  act  like  people  who  are 
under  the  royal  law  of  Uberty. 
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REALISTIC  VIEW  OF  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
speculation  erupts  over  the  relationship 
between  the  end  of  the  aggression  by  the 
Communists  in  Vietnam  and  the  possi- 
ble visit  by  President  Nixon  to  Peking,  I 
trust  that  an  objective  attitude  will  de- 
velop within  the  country  in  regards  to 
the  overall  consequences  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  a  calm,  realistic  view  of  the 
war  was  elaborated  on  in  an  article  by 
Dumitru  Danielopol,  the  distinguished 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Copley 
Press,  in  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union 
of  July  7: 


Americans  Need  To  Take  Realistic   View 
OF  Was 

(By  Dumitru  DanlelopOl) 

It's  about  time  the  American  people  sent 
their  psychiatrists  home  and  faced  Vietnam 
for  what  It  really  is. 

They  have  no  reason  to  have  a  guilty  con- 
science. Their  presidents'  commitments  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism  In  Southeast 
Asia  was  right  and  proper.  One  can  debate 
the  tactics  employed,  but  the  commitment 
was  honorable  and  essential. 

The  hysteria  that  we  are  experiencing  now 
over  the  publication  of  the  stolen  Pentagon 
papers  will  subside.  Someday  patient,  quali- 
fied historians  will  look  dispassionately  at  the 
years  of  crisis  and  judge  the  mistakes,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  they  will  not  fault  the 
American  stake  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Taking  a  broad  look  back  at  World  War  n 
and  what  followed,  one  can  say  without  any 
doubt  that  after  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Japan,  the  U.S.  leaders  faced  a  vital 
and  serious  problem.  War-weary,  they  had  to 
prepare  at  once  to  defend  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  from  an  even  more  dangerous  and  ag- 
gressive enemy^-communism. 

It's  easy  to  overlook  or  forget  those  years, 
but  history  remembers  the  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Berlin  air- 
lift, the  takeovM'  of  mainland  China,  the 
Korean  War,  the  Berlin  WaU.  etc. 

They  all  fall  into  the  same  pattern.  The 
Communists  will  move  Into  any  place  where 
they  are  not  opposed. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  Indochina.  South  Vietnam  became  a  tar- 
get of  new  aggression  by  the  North.  It  is  a 
crucial  stepping  stone  to  the  rest  of  South- 
east Asia. 

"Tonkin  (Vietnam)  Is  the  bolt  In  the  door 
to  Eastern  Asia,"  the  French  used  to  say. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  late  North 
Vietnamese  president.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  would 
have  occupied  Saigon  had  the  United  States 
not  Intervened.  Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  that 
Laos  would  have  gone  to  the  Reds  and  Prince 
Sihanouk  In  Cambodia  would  have  made 
his  own  deals.  You  can  speculate  on  what 
course  history  would  have  taken  In 
Indonesia. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  should  never  have 
gotten  Involved  in  Vietnam.  It's  fashionable 
to  cover  yourself  with  ashes  and  caU  the 
American  involvement  a  "crime." 

It's  a  little  more  realistic  to  ask: 

Where  would  we  be  if  we  hadn't  stuped 
In? 

You  can  argue  the  "domino  theory."  but 
you  cant  argue  that  without  American  In- 
tervention the  specter  of  Communist  suc- 
cess would  have  confronted  Thailand, 
Indonesia.  Singapore.  Taiwan.  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  with  dUDcult 
decisions. 

The  day  will  come,  I  think,  when  Instead 
of  calling  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  a 
"mistake,"  a  "tragedy,"  a  "crime,"  historians 
will  look  on  it  as  one  of  our  most  unselfish, 
most  enlightened  moves. 

They  may  criticize  the  way  we  did  It.  but 
not  the  purpose. 


RESEARCH    MOST    IMPORTANT    IN 
FIGHT  AGAINST  CANCER 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday 
pointed  up  some  of  the  many  problems 
that  the  scientists  of  this  Nation  face  in 
our  quest  to  cure  cancer. 
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I  would  call  particular  note  to  the 
comments  of  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  art  in  our  knowledge 
of  cancer  Itself. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  have  ap- 
propriated an  additional  $100  million  for 
research  in  order  to  accelerate  our  work 
in  the  area  of  cancer. 

I  feel  strongly  that  all  possible  funds  in 
the  area  of  cancer  work  be  aimed  at  the 
very  important  area  of  research.  For  we 
cannot  "organize"  and  answer,  we  must 
find  it  through  thorough  scientific 
research. 

Our  efforts  should  not  be  diminished  by 
directing  our  limited  financial  resources 
into  nonresearch  areas. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  time  the 
editorial  from  the  Post  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Wasnington  Post,  July  18.  1971 J 
Can  79  Scnatoks  Be  W*ong? 

The  recent  79-to-X  vote  In  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  special  "Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency"  Is  understandable — In  politi- 
cal and  emotional  terms.  But  scientific  and 
administrative  wisdom  seems  to  us  on  the 
side  of  the  brave  and  lonely  dissenter.  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson.  The  Wisconsin  Democrat  Is 
Just  as  determined  to  conquer  cancer  by 
accelerating  cancer  research  as  any  of  his 
colleagues.  But  he  feels  Just  as  strongly  that 
to  puU  all  our  financial  and  scientific  re- 
■ources  Into  one.  separate,  bureaucratic  bas- 
ket with  a  fancy  name  and  place  It  on  the 
White  Hotise  doorstep,  as  it  were,  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  the  Job  any  better  or  quicker  than 
the  existing  mechanism — the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  which  U  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  Institutes  In  the  world-renowned  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

We  agree  with  the  senator  that  the  pro- 
posed new  agency  may  well  weaken  the  oo> 
iMSlve  and  balanced  research  effort  NIH  has 
tMsn  engaged  In  for  years  (and  that  was  not 
fitulted  by  any  of  the  senators  who  spoke  In 
favor  of  a  separate  agency ) .  It  may  well  com- 
pete for  funds  and  scientific  talent  to  the 
detriment  of  a  comprehensive  over-all  ap- 
proach. And,  worst  of  all,  a  dramatized  "Con- 
quest of  Cancer"  effort  may  well  raise  false 
expectations,  promising  yet  another  Illusive 
light  at  the  end  of  yet  another  tunneL 

The  Senate  vote,  It  seems,  was  essentially 
•wayed  by  tiie  optimistic  notion  that,  as  Sen. 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  put  It,  we  are  close  enough  to 
a  final  breakthrough  so  that  one  big  push, 
somewhat  like  the  Manhattan  Project  or  the 
Apollo  effort,  would  yield  us  a  cure  foe  cancer. 
Would  that  this  were  so.  There  have  been 
some  recent  "breakthroughs"  to  be  sure.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  scientists  teU  us,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  PhlUp  R.  Lee,  former  assistant 
secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
that  "we  ai!«  not  yet  ready  to  start  a  count- 
down for  an  anti-cancer  blastoff,  no  matter 
what  emotional  appeal  such  an  approach  may 
bave  to  the  pubUc." 

Cancer  is  not  one  disease  but  a  series  of 
diseases.  The  problem,  as  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David,  Jr.,  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, has  explained,  "straddles  virtually  all 
the  life  sciences — molecular  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, virology,  pharmacology,  toxicol- 
ogy, genetics — (and)  any  one  of  these,  or 
all  of  them,  wiU  contribute  to  the  final 
solutions  .  .  .  Who  knows  what  new  discovery 
will  become  vital  even  next  year?"  So,  the 
battle  against  cancer,  to  quote  Dr.  Lee  again, 
"must  be  able  to  draw  not  only  on  the  can- 
cer specialists  .  .  .  but  on  the  other  q>eclal- 
ists  In  other  Institutes  of  the  NIH  .  .  .  This 
will  require  the  same  kind  of  close  collabo- 
ration among  the  various  NIH  Institutes 
that  has  been  required  many  times  In  the 
past." 
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The  cancer  conquerors  In  the  Senate  say 
that  this  collaboration  is  assured  by  keeping 
the  proposed  new  agency  within  NIH.  But 
the  association  Is  more  tenuous.  Within  or 
without,  the  head  of  the  new  agency  Is 
to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  President. 
He  is  not  to  be  responsible  to  the  NIH  direc- 
tor who.  as  a  member  of  the  proposed  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board  (which  Is  to  run  the 
agency)  has  but  one  voice  among  23  others 
when  It  comes  to  coordinate  programs, 
transfer  of  funds  to  other  Institutes  and 
other  decisions. 

And  why  should  the  new  cancer  agency 
chief  bypass  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  whose  vast  agency  Is 
needed  for  all  the  public  health  and  edu- 
cational efforts  that  are  also  vital  If  we  are 
at  last  to  come  to  grips  with  this  disease? 
The  President,  who  proposed  the  separate 
agency,  has  also  proposed  a  government  re- 
organization that  would  reduce  the  number 
of  separate  government  agencies  reporting 
directly  to  him  so  as  to  free  him  and  his 
staff  for  policy  considerations,  planning  and 
evaluation.  The  answer  to  this  contradiction, 
as  given  by  the  President's  Office  of  !danage- 
ment  and  Budget  seems  mwe  proUtic  than 
persuasive:  The  President  wants  to  provide 
direction  to  an  area  of  priority  medical  and 
social  concern,"  OMB  said,  though  the  ar- 
rangement may  be  temporary. 

We  are  all  In  favor  of  the  President's  pro- 
viding direction,  not  only  to  conquer  cancer 
but  also  to  sound  and  meaningful  efforts 
toward  conquering  all  the  diseases,  medical 
and  social,  that  beset  our  society.  This  calls 
most  of  all.  for  orderly  government  and  ad- 
ministration. We  therefore  share  Senator 
Nelson's  hope  that  the  House  wlU  give  the 
cancer  agency  proposal  a  deliberate,  careful 
look. 
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SECRETS— PAST  AND  PRESENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  in  today's  Washington  Poet,  Mor- 
ton Mintz  describes  a  graduate  student's 
astonishment  upon  being  denied  access 
to  pollution  data  on  file  at  the  National 
Archives — astonishment  since  the  "clas- 
sified" material  in  question  is  approxi- 
mately 70  years  old. 

Frankly,  I,  too,  am  astonished.  While 
it  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  this  particular 
incident  merely  as  a  somewhat  humorus 
example  of  redtape  gone  wild,  it  none- 
theless underscores  the  basic  point  that 
the  withholding  of  information  from  the 
American  public  seems  to  be  standard 
operating  procedure  in  many  Govern- 
ment agencies.  This  is  more  evidence — as 
if  we  needed  it — of  classification  by  habit 
instead  to  need;  by  whim  rather  than 
reason. 

Mr.  Mintz's  article  reminds  us  once 
more  that  it  is  the  consumer  who  is  often 
the  victim  of  unwarranted  Government 
secrecy.  Two  of  his  contentions  are: 

First.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  sup- 
presses records  of  meat  products  that  are 
suspected  of  being  contaminated  or 
unwholesome. 

Second.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  publish  records  of 
hearings  called  when  a  company  Is  sus- 
pected of  violating  the  law. 


These  are  just  two  more  examples  of 
the  general  disregard  in  which  the  con- 
sumer often  Is  held  by  Government 
agencies  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  pro- 
tect them.  These  agencies  must  be  re- 
minded that  they  represent  the  public, 
not  the  business  community.  We  have 
seen  too  many  examples  of  thinking  that 
says  all  information  is  bom  classified  and 
the  agency  must  be  convinced  it  will 
reap  benefits  before  it  will  make  that  in- 
formation available  to  the  people. 

Secrecy  in  national  security  affairs  can 
sometimes  be  justified.  The  withholding 
of  consumer  information  from  the 
American  people  can  never  be  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  place 
Mr.  Mintz's  article  in  the  Recoiu): 

(Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post,  July  20, 1971 ) 

Secrets  or  the  BtniEAUCKAciEa 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

"I  am  from  Missoula,  Montana,  and  I  have 
been  In  Washington  doing  research  on  poUu- 
tlon  for  a  Ph.  D.  dissertation  In  history." 
Donald  MacMlllan  said  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Lee 
Metcalf  (D-Mont.)  the  other  day.  "At  the 
National  Archives  I  was  advised  that  I  could 
not  use  anything  that  was  stamped  'Bureau 
of  Investigation."  The  period  I  was  interested 
In  was  essentially  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  ...  I  feel  ridiculous  even 
suggesting  that  the  Nation's  security  could 
be  threatened  by  Information  seventy  years 
passed,  but  apparently  somebody  does  .  .  . 
If  we  cannot  bave  an  honest  and  rigorous 
search  for  the  truth  our  future  as  a  self- 
governing  democracy  Is  Indeed  bleak." 

MacMlllan 's  astonished  discovery  that  he 
could  not  have  access  to — It  bears  repeat- 
ing— files  on  pollution  seven  decades  old 
serves  to  make  a  point  which,  quite  under- 
standably, drew  scant  attention  In  the  recent 
momentous  struggle  over  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  The  point  Is  that  secrecy  seems  to  be 
endemic  In  all  bureaucracies — not  just  those 
occupied  with  national  security — and  It  Is 
manifested,  almost  alwajrs,  against  the  very 
public  supposedly  being  served;  this  tiappens 
readily  and  pervasively  even  when  no  justifi- 
cation In  military  security  or  foreign  rela- 
tions Is  so  much  as  claimed. 

The  evidence  of  this,  regrettably,  is  as 
easy  to  come  by  In  the  "open  administration" 
of  President  Nixon  as  it  ever  was  In  those 
of  his  predecessors.  Here  are  some  examples: 

The  Walsh-Healy  Act  empowers  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  make  federal  contrac- 
tors comply  with  the  Job-safety  standards  It 
has  approved.  The  department  had  tradition- 
ally refused  to  make  public  Inspection  re- 
ports and  notices  of  violation.  It  claimed 
that  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  enacted 
to  protect  "the  public's  right  to  know," 
somehow  authorized  secrecy  and  that  pub- 
licity would  discourage  employer  cooperation 
with  department  Inspectors.  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
challenged  the  department  In  court.  La.'st 
January,  U.S.  District  Judge  John  Lewis 
Smith  ruled  for  the  Center. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  routinely  had  sup- 
pressed records  on  meat  and  poultry  products 
It  detains  on  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
adulterated,  unwholesome  or  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption,  as  well  as  the  warning 
letters  It  sends  to  packers  suspected  of  doing 
business  In  two  or  more  states  (packers  do- 
ing business  exclusively  within  a  single  state 
are  Inunune  from  federal  Inspection  of  meat 
and  poultry  products). 

In  1969,  the  department  denied  access  to 
the  records  and  letters  to  a  consumer  of 
meat  and  poultry  products,  Harrison  Well- 
ford,  an  associate  of  the  Nader  Center.  Under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  records 
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were  an  exempt  "Investigatory  file,"  the  de- 
partment said.  In  the  case  of  the  letters.  It 
argued,  their  release  would  deter  packers 
from  cooperating. 

Wellford  sued  In  Baltimore,  where  U.S. 
District  Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop  ruled  for 
him.  The  department  appealed.  In  May,  the 
UjS.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Richmond  upheld 
Judge  Northrop,  riUlng  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Information  law  was  not  to  Increase  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  "but  to  guarantee 
the  pubUc's  right  to  know  bow  government 
Is  discharging  Its  duty  to  protect  the  public 
Interest."  (In  opposing  a  consumer's  effort  to 
find  out  how  well  the  government  may  be 
protecting  the  public  from  unwholesome 
meat.  It  may  be  said  In  passing,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  behaved  much  like  those 
city  health  departments.  Including  Washing- 
ton's, that  withhold  the  Identity  of  restau- 
rants that  violate  sanitary  reg\Uatlons  from 
those  who  eat  In  them.) 

The  Department  of  Commerce  lias  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council, 
which  President  Nixon  created  by  Executive 
Order.  Last  October,  the  CouncU,  meeting  at 
Commerce,  refused  to  admit  representatives 
of  10  environmental  and  consumer  gproups, 
and  refused  to  give  them  a  transcript  of  the 
proceeding.  This  year,  to  escape  such  groups, 
the  CouncU  met  in  the  New  State  Depart- 
ment BuUdlng,  where  security  regulations 
prohibit  entry  of  any  visitor  who  has  not 
made  special  arrangements.  Larry  Jobe,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  argues 
that  the  department  could  not  get  Industry 
representatives  to  serve  If  public-interest 
groups  were  to  be  represented  and  If  the 
CouncU's  meeting  were  to  be  open  to  the 
public. 

At  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Chairman 
Secor  D.  Browne  last  year  appointed  an  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  on  Finance  and  named 
as  chairman  James  P.  Mitchell,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  who  has 
primary  responslbUlty  for  financial  dealings 
with  airlines.  At  the  organizational  meeting, 
held  in  Mitchell's  office,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  all  meetings  "would  be  closed  to 
the  press  and  the  public"  and  that  a  verba- 
tim transcript  "was  not  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  business." 

Within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  agency  with  an  un- 
excelled dispoeltton  toward  secrecy  Is  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  FDA  summons  a  company  to  a 
hearing  to  show  cause  why  It  should  not  be 
prosecuted  for  a  law  violation,  the  agency 
closes  the  hearing  and  refuses  to  release  the 
transcript  or  disclose  the  recommendation 
made  by  hearing  officers.  A  decade  ago,  FDA 
was  not  only  refusing  to  turn  over  to  Con- 
gress files  on  an  an tl -cholesterol  drug  that 
caused  cataracts  In  thousands  of  patients, 
but  actually  tried  to  have  written  Into  the 
law  a  prohibition  against  releasing  most 
any  Information  It  acquired  under  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  White  House,  to  suppress  informa- 
tion, has  invoked  the  "Executive  Privilege" 
with  such  frequency  down  through  the  years 
that  Clark  MoUenhoff  once  wrote  an  angry 
book  about  It.  Currently,  the  endless  blanket 
of  "Executive  privilege"  lies  atop  a  report  by 
the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology that  is  understood  to  predict  serious 
environmental  damage  to  the  United  States 
should  supersonic  transports  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  fiy  across  it  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Congress  now  and  then  pries  valuable 
suppressed  Information  out  of  agencies,  but  it 
must  be  noted  that,  by  calculation  of  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  41  per  cent  of  all  con- 
gressional committee  meetings  were  held 
behind  closed  doors  last  year,  an  Increase  of 
6  percentage  points  over  1069. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Metcalf.  Donald 
UacMlllan  said,  "As  1  approached  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Archives  for  the  first  time  I  was  struck 
by  the  noble  and  inspiring  ideas  inscribed  In 
Its  concrete  walls.  One  I  recall  was  most  Im- 
pressive: The  heritage  of  the  past  is  the 
seed  that  brings  fcotb  the  harvest  of  the 
future." " 

A  future  substantially  freer  of  govern- 
mental secrecy  than  Is  the  present  Is  not 
beyond  our  grasp.  We  may  yet  achieve  the 
"deep  sense  of  pride"  that  President  Johnson 
spoke  of  when,  on  July  4,  1966,  he  signed 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  In  the  belief 
"that  the  United  States  is  an  open  society  in 
which  the  people's  right  to  know  is  cherished 
and  guarded."  One  reason  for  a  cautious  op- 
timism Is  that  the  lawsuits  won  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  against  the 
Labor  and  Agriculture  Departments,  Indicate 
a  wUUnguess  In  the  courts  to  come  down  on 
the  side  of  openness. 

In  the  FDA,  a  new  general  counsel,  Peter 
Barton  Hutt,  takes  over  on  September  1. 
Rather  tlian  cUng  to  the  secrecy  orientation 
of  the  past,  maybe  he  and  others  In  federal 
agencies  will  heed  the  Instruction  of  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark  when  he  an- 
nounced the  rules  to  Implement  the  law 
only  four  years  ago:  "that  disclosure  be  the 
general  rule,  not  the  exception,"  and  "that 
there  be  a  change  In  government  policy  and 
attitude." 

And  Congress  would  take  a  major  step  for- 
ward by  enacting  at  least  two  i>endlng  bills: 
one  for  an  Independent  consumer  protection 
agency  empowered  to  Intervene  in  adminis- 
trative and  court  proceedings  In  behalf  of 
the  public  (and  against  federal  agencies,  if 
need  be),  the  other,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Metcalf,  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  pos- 
sibly 1,800  government  advisory  conunlttees — 
such  as  the  Commerce  Department's  and  the 
CAB'S — to  public  scrutiny. 
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BREZHNEV'S  PROPOSAL  TO  NATO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  commentary  on  the  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  especially  on 
Czechoslovakia,  was  contained  In  the 
lead  article  in  the  June  1971,  issue  of  the 
American  Bulletin  published  by  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  view  of  the  natural  interest  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  us  all  to  appreciate  its  actual  ap- 
plication, I  believe  this  article  merits 
special  consideration: 
Promises,  Promises — ^Brezhnev's  Proposal 
TO  NATO 

There  is  a  "mysterious  mushlness"  In  the 
political  climate  in  Washington  today,  wrote 
Stewart  Alsop  in  his  article  In  Newsweek 
magazine  on  May  31,  1971.  Analyzing  the 
present  situation,  Mr.  Alsc^  pointed  out  that 
Soviet  power  Is  growing  steadily,  but  tliat 
some  of  our  leaders  on  Capitol  HUl  tend  to 
dismiss  the  hard  evidence.  In  fact,  the  recent 
Mansfield  amendment  was  to  cut  the  Ameri- 
can troop  commitment  to  NATO  In  half.  It 
was  defeated,  said  Mr.  Alsop,  "with  a  big  as- 
sist from  Leonid  Brezhnev,  after  the  Admin- 
istration had  mustered  all  the  elder  states- 
men, from  the  'strong  horse'  period.  Includ- 
ing old  Harry  S.  Truman  himself."  In  Mr. 
Alsop's  view,  should  this  trend  continue,  the 
United  States  could  lose  its  primacy  and 
cease  to  be  the  world's  No.  1  power,  and 
should  the  Russians  then  decide  to  exercise 


their  power,  "our  country  wlU  suffer  s<Mne 
sort  of  traumatic  shock"'  and  "this  wUl  have 
a  theri^ieutlc  effect,"  Uke  the  electric  shock 
treatment.  "But  I  am  not  at  all  siire  this  Is 
a  good  guess.  There  Is  a  curious  new  flac- 
cldlty,  a  mysterious  mushlness,  about  Ameri- 
can life  and  thought  that  may  t>e  Incurable." 
This  is  a  very  pessimistic  outlook  and  Mr. 
Alsop  hopes  that  he  Is  wrong.  Without  a 
doubt,  Mr.  Brezhnev's  courtship  requires 
careful  scrutiny.  An  editorial  writer  In  the 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  "wonders  why 
Brezhnev  Is  so  generous  in  his  prc^Ktsal  on 
troop  reductions  to  the  NATO  countries." 
Brezhnev  volunteered  to  explain  "If  anything 
Is  not  clear  to  somebody."  The  WaU  Street 
Journal  thinks  ttiat  "there  are  so  many 
things  that  aren't  exactly  evident.  Maybe 
one  point  the  Russians  could  clarify  Is 
whether  they  are  reedy  to  renounce  Im- 
perialism and  any  future  acts  that  would  be 
akin  t4>  their  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  its  continued  occupation.  A  plain  an- 
swer to  that  question  coiild  form  a  very  solid 
foundation  for  troop-reduction  talks.  But 
we're  still  not  sure  that  Mr.  Breshnev  means 
to  make  things  quite  that  clear." 

REMOVAL  OF  FOREIGN  TROOPS  FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  voiced  Its  apprehension  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  its  letter  of  May  26, 
1971: 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Americans 
of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent,  wishes  to  make 
known  Its  concern : 

Currently,  there  are  Indications  pointing 
to  a  new  Soviet  Interest  in  mutually  agreed 
troop  reduction  in  Eiu-ope  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  European  security  system. 

The  NATO  Powers  are  similarly  Interested 
in  a  development  which  nUght  alleviate  the 
burden  of  military  expendltxire.  Fxirthermore, 
the  NATO  Powers  slncerdy  wish  to  ease  the 
existing  East  West  tension  along  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Hence  a  dialogue  may  ensue  which 
could  lead  toward  a  new  military  situation 
In  Europe. 

Presumably.  In  any  such  discussions,  the 
so  called  legitimate  intwests  of  both  sides 
shall  be  duly  respected.  The  presence  of 
Soviet  (or  any  other  Warsaw  Pact)  troops  on 
the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  has  never 
been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  Interest  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  Organi- 
zation. On  the  contrary.  It  represents  an  evU, 
unacceptable  to  the  West,  which  would  have 
to  be  removed  before  any  serious  talks  could 
even  be  considered. 

If  the  genuine  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  any  agreed  settlement  of  the  pending 
questions  Is  to  be  g^ven  any  credence,  the 
Soviet  Union  should,  first  of  all.  be  required 
to  cause  the  removal  of  all  forMgn  troops 
from  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia.  Only  If 
this  pre-condltlon  were  met  could  tlie  NATO 
Powers  believe  that  the  Soviets  Intend  to 
enter  into  meaningful  negotiations. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Coimcll  of 
America  submits  this  urgent  request:  that 
our  D'overnment  should  Insist  upon  the 
evacuation  of  all  forelg;n  arms  and  armed 
units  from  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  as 
a  precondition  to  any  negotiations  concern- 
ing troop  reductions,  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  and  the  creation  of  a  new  European 
security  system. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott  of  Colo,  also  ques- 
tions the  reasons  for  Mr.  Brezhnev's  interest 
In  European  troc^  reduction  and  our  dis- 
engagement In  Central  Eun^M  (Congres- 
sional Record,  May  14.  1971).  "It  would  be 
radically  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  make 
unilateral  reductions  at  this  time."  states  Mr. 
Allott.  "This  is  a  grave  matter  with  many 
possible  long  term  consequences.  We  should 
do  nothing  precipitately  or  unilaterally.  This 
Is  especially  apparent  when  we  recall  some- 
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ttilnc  m  too  often  forget.  NATO  troops  In 
W0et«m  Korop*  hav*  a  dUtavnt  ststiM. 
NATO  troops  are  inTltsd  guaits  of  dcmoentte 
govenuBsnts.  The  Soviet  troops  are  xmln- 
Tlted  oociipanta. 

"It  would  be  dreadfully  wrong  to  mln  an 
opportunity  to  eaae  the  burden  of  tyranny 
In  Eastern  Europe  by  making  any  U.S.  troop 
reduction  contingent  upon  a  comparable 
Soviet  reduction  of  the  forces  it  Impoees 
upon  lU  unhi^py  satellites." 

IN    CZaCHOSLOTAKIA.    FOUBTEENTH    OB 
nmSMTHT 

Hie  much  delayed  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress convened  In  Prague  on  May  2*Ux.  The 
Prague  regime  calls  It  the  Foiirteenth  Con- 
gress but  escaped  Party  delegates,  who  fled 
after  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, proclaimed  In  Paris  that  they  insist 
on  the  legaUty  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress, 
held  secretly  In  a  factory  on  the  outskirts  of 
Prague  In  1968.  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
armies  were  already  in  the  city.  The  econ- 
omist Oto  Slk.  Eduard  Ooldstvlcker,  and  other 
escapees,  proclaim  this  year's  congress  to  be 
the  flfteenth.  (See  Ajusican  BoixTruf .  April, 
1971). 

Fourteenth  or  flfteenth,  call  It  what  they 
will,  it  was  a  dismal  farce,  a  disgusting  per- 
formance of  Moscow  stooges  that  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  will  neither  forget  nor 
forgive.  Although  President  Ludvik  Svoboda 
had  denounced  the  invading  troops  arriving 
— as  he  said — "without  the  agreement  of  the 
constitutional  authorities  of  the  state."  now 
In  his  opening  speech  he  thanked  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies  for  their  "intematlonal 
asslsUnce"  (this  is  the  ofllclal  term  for  the 
Invasion) .  He  was  followed  by  Oustav  Hus&k, 
party  chief,  who  thanked  Brezhnev  "in  the 
name  of  the  whole  of  our  party  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  working 
people." 

This  Is  the  big  lie  because  practically  the 
entire  population  was  soUdly  behind  Dubcek 
and  the  more  liberal  Communists,  and  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  Sovlete  and  to  their 
allies  and  stooges.  This  disgusting  submis- 
sion has  saved  Hus&k  his  position  in  the 
Communist  Party  for  he  succeeded  In  con- 
vincing Moscow  that  under  his  rule  the 
country  has  been  "normalized"  (Communist 
term  for  "brought  under  absolute  control"). 
Under  the  normalization  process  the  country 
is  reverting  back  to  the  50s.  as  evidenced  by 
the  purges  of  writers,  artists,  teachers,  etc. 
and  by  tb*  blackout  in  education.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  so  far  prison  sen- 
tences have  been  lighter  than  twenty  years 
ago  and  that  there  has  not  been  any  death 
sentence. 

Lxma  TO  THE  sacavrABT  or  statx,  wash.,  d.c. 

Begardlng  the  state  of  affairs  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Czechoslovak  National  Council 
of  America  has  sent  the  fcHlowing  letter  to 
the  Hon.  William  Rogers : 

Deae  Mb.  Secbetaet:  The  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America,  a  national 
organlaatlon  of  Americans  of  Czech  and 
aovak  descent,  submits  for  your  consider- 
ation facts  that  are  even  more  distressing 
than  the  general  deterioration  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Czechoslovakia. 

After  the  unfortunate  events  of  1988,  Gen- 
eral Ludvik  Svoboda  made  a  solemn  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  ss  long  as  he  is 
president  of  Czechoslovakia,  there  shall  be 
no  renewal  of  political  trials.  Ths  very  pe- 
rusal of  the  dally  press  informs  \is  that  num- 
erous political  trials  are  in  process  or  about 
to  be  Initiated.  Furthermore,  the  review  of 
earlier  pre-l9«8  poUtlcal  trials,  inltUted 
during  Uie  months  of  the  thaw  for  the  re- 
habuitatlon  of  tbe  condemned,  have  been 
completely  halted. 

Thus  the  promises,  solemnly  made  by  the 
head  of  atote.  to  tb*  ettlaens  of  Ckeoboslo- 
vakla.  haw  been  broken  without  any  ftirther 
explanation. 
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The  Csechoslovak  National  Ooancll  of 
Amerloa  tirges  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  bear 
this  In  mind  whenever  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  present  government  of  Czechoslovakia 
In  Intematlonal  dealings  is  being  evaluated. 

The  Czechoslovak  NaUonal  CouncU  further 
hopes  that  the  United  SUtes  Qovemment 
will  find  ways  and  means  of  impressing 
upon  the  Government  of  CBechoslovakla  tba 
necessity  of  honoring  not  only  its  intema- 
tlonal but  also  its  domesUc  commitments 
made  to  its  own  people. 

BLACKOUT    IN    EDUCATION 

On  AprU  16  and  16,  the  Prague  press  pub- 
lished "criteria  for  accepting  students  to  high 
schools."  As  best  as  one  can  translate  the 
government  lingo,  which  is  almost  unintel- 
ligible to  anyone  not  living  in  Czechoslovakia, 
the  procedure  for  admitting  students  is  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Education  hss  Issued 
directives  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Nine- 
Year  Eaementary  School  wlU  prepare  a  com- 
plex evaluation  of  the  student  applying  for 
entry.  The  class  profile  of  the  spplicant  wiU 
receive  special  evaluation:  hU  (or  her)  clvlc- 
poUtical  and  nnoral  aspect  of  his  personality 
talents  and  abilities,  knowledge  of  and  In- 
terest in  his  chosen  studies.  This  evaluation 
is  to  be  prepared  by  a  commission  (school 
principal,  room  teacher  and  9th  grade 
teachers)  and  representatives  of  the  National 
Committee  in  the  district  of  his  domicile 
(Editor's  note:  National  Committee  members 
are  the  Communist  Party  executives.  One 
can  Imsglne  the  predicament  of  an  hoitest 
teacher  who  would  like  to  recommend  a 
student  from  a  non-Communist,  or  Catholic 
etc.  family,  or  from  a  family  with  a  member 
with  a  prison  sentence  for  non-conformity  or 
some  other  pollUcal  sin.  Such  a  recommenda- 
tion might  be  f  utUe  gesture  and  a  dangerous 
provocation  which  could  turn  the  wrath  of 
the  committee  member  against  the  teacher  > 

2.  It  shall  in  the  future  be  the  duty  of  the 
Nine- Year  Elementary  School  to  learn  to 
know  the  student  thoroughly  and  also  bis 
famUy  environment.  Beginning  with  Ttb 
grade,  students  wlU  be  chosen  from  working- 
men's  and  farm  laborers  families,  to  whom 
effective  help  will  be  given. 

3.  In  selecting  the  students,  an  Important 
factor  will  be  the  evaluation  of  class  origin 
(Editor's  note:  Since  the  applicants  were  aU 
born  under  communism,  in  a  so  called  class- 
less society,  the  word  origin  must  apply  to 
the  student's  forefathers),  the  political  and 
social  interests  of  the  parents  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  building  of  a  socialistic 
society.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
whole  progress  of  the  parents,  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  changes  In  their  social 
standing,  as  compared  to  tbelr  original  occu- 
paUon.  (In  plain  language,  this  regulation 
means  that  a  chUd  of  a  director  from  the 
working  class  Is  given  precedence  over  a  child 
of  a  father  who  Is  now  a  lowly  workman 
but  was  engaged  in  private  enterprise  some 
thirty  years  ago) . 

4.  Therefore,  in  deciding  on  a  student's 
admission  and  the  evaluation  In  toto.  of  fore- 
most Importance  are  abilities  and  Interests, 
hU  class  origin,  civic-moral  probablliUes.  the 
social  and  pollUcal  activities  of  hU  parents, 
and  his  entrance  examination.  One  of  ttie 
members  of  the  oommlsston  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  National  Front,  who  will 
see  to  It  that  the  stipulated  class-ptdltlcal 
conditions  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

In  schools  of  higher  learning,  the  govern- 
ing principle  and  decisive  standpoint  wlU  be 
a  complex  evaluation  of  the  applicant:  the 
political  and  moral  aspects  of  the  applicant's 
personality,  his  talents  and  abUitles.  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  In  the  selected  studies, 
and  his  origin.  Into  account  will  be  taken 
any  work  he  has  done  In  yotitb  and  otber 
organizations  etc.  (In  the  Communist  youth 
movement) . 
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The  criteria  for  entrance  also  include  a 
point  system  for  grading  examinations  of 
applicants :  a  student  from  the  working  class 
or  a  farm  laborer's  family  Is  to  receive  20 
points  to  his  advantage  at  the  outset:  a 
student  from  a  less  developed  area  receives 
10  points. 

The  directives  also  Instruct  on  how  to  se- 
lect facility  members. 

Conditions  are  turning  to  "normal,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Prague  regime,  meaning  back 
to  the  508.  to  the  darkness  of  twenty  years 
ago. 


A  STUDENT  REPORTS  ON 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  sin  interest- 
ing paper  that  has  resulted  from  my  High 
School  Intern  program. 

Thirty-nine  outstanding  high  school 
students  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Maryland  participated  in  an  intensive 
3-week  session  of  seminars,  field  trips, 
and  research.  Each  student  choae  a  topic 
of  current  interest  and  submitted  a  posi- 
tion paper  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

From  these,  I  have  chosen  aat  that 
has  been  especially  helpful  to  me,  in  that 
it  is  an  excellently  documented  analysis 
of  Federal  consumer  programs,  as  well 
as  a  paper  that  shows  original  thought 
and  concise  potential  solutions  to  the 
problem  with  which  It  deals.  I  feel  that 
this  paper  is  a  valuable  cmtribution  to 
the  92d  Confess. 

The  paper,  written  by  Robert  B. 
Lederer  of  Albert  Einstein  High  School 
follows: 

Obcanization  or  Feoebal  Consumeb 

PaOGBAMS 

(By  Robert  B.  Lederer) 
I.  mnoDUCTioM 

Over  the  last  half-«entury,  as  the  American 
economy  has  grown  more  rapidly  and  ex- 
panded more  widely,  there  has  nattirally 
come  a  larger  selection  of  products  and  serv- 
ices l>eing  scdd  by  greater  numbers  of  busi- 
nessmen. This  has  resulted  In  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  oases  of  fraudulent  and  mis- 
leading practices  as  well  as  unsafe  products. 
Re^>onding  to  the  need  for  protection  of 
the  consumer.  Congress  passed  many  laws 
ai>d  set  up  several  agencids  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  But  such  solutions  were  only  modest 
beginnings.  During  the  middle  1960's,  par- 
tially as  a  result  of  the  Influence  of  the 
mass  media  and  the  sp\i\t  of  protest,  the 
voice  of  the  American  consumer  became 
more  and  more  ahrlU.  Onoe  again.  Congress, 
acting  with  the  President's  strong  support, 
took  the  lead  In  passing  a  battery  of  con- 
sumer protection  legislation.  Today,  there 
are  many  controls  on  unfair  and  unsafe  prod- 
ucts and  practices,  yet  oonaumers  believe 
there  are  stlU  serious  defleleocles  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  oonsumer  protection 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government.  They 
see  laws  passed,  but  not  enforced;  agencies 
given  power,  but  not  using  it;  and  they  see 
an  apparent  disregard  for  oooaumer  Interests 
In  much  federal  policymaking. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  effective- 
ness of  federal  consumer  programs?  There 
is  no  simple  answer,  but  a  major  part  of  the 
problem  can  be  traced  to  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said  that  "organization  makes 
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polley."  President  Nixon  agrees  with  this 
viewpoint: 

The  major  cause  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
government  Is  not  a  matter  of  men  or  of 
money.  It  Is  principally  a  matter  of  ma- 
chinery. It  will  do  us  little  good  to  change 
personnel  or  to  provide  more  resources  unless 
we  are  willing  to  undertake  a  critical  review 
of   government's   overall   design.^ 

Thus,  to  many  who  are  concerned  about 
improving  consumer  protection,  there  can  be 
no  significant  improvement  until  the  organi- 
zation of  federal  consumer  programs  is  vastly 
restructured.  Typical  is  the  statement  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee  in 
a  report  on  consumer  legislation: 

The  evidence  presented  to  this  committee 
from  a  multitude  oi  sources  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  present  organization  of 
activities  in  the  Federal  Government  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer  is  inadequate.* 

Once  again,  Congress  and  the  President  are 
responding  to  the  demands  for  reform.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  set  up  several  high  level  con- 
sumer organs  as  did  President  Nixon.  Both 
presidents  have  sent  several  messages  to  Con- 
gress recommending  changes  in  the  Federal 
Government's  consumer  setup.  Numerous 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  that 
call  for  creation  of  new  consumer  agencies  or 
improvements  in  existing  ones.  The  piu"- 
pose  of  this  report  will  be  to  evaluate  aome 
of  the  more  important  proposals  on  Federal 
Government  consumer  organization,  and 
then  present  recommendations  for  what  I 
l>elleve  to  be  the  best  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

n.    PBESENT  PBOCRAMS 

Before  we  can  go  into  the  specific  problems. 
It  Is  important  to  examine  what  agencies  and 
programs  exist  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
literally  hundreds  of  such  programs,  but  I 
will  merely  describe  the  most  Important  ones. 

One  of  the  major  government  consumer 
protection  agencies  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC).  This  is  one  of  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  bodies  which  has  administra- 
tive, quasi-legislative,  and  quasi-Judicial 
duties.  According  to  President  Nixon,  "a 
principal  ftmctlon  o:  the  FTC  has  histori- 
cally been  to  serve  as  the  consumers'  main 
line  of  resistance  to  commercial  abuse."'  Its 
specific  activities  in  consumer  protection  in- 
clude Investigating  and  correcting  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts,  including  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertUing.  FTC  also  has  functions  in 
the  area  of  regiUating  and  eliminating 
monopoUes  and  trade  restraints.  Recently  the 
Commission  was  reorganized  in  a  way  that 
is  hoped  will  strengthen  it;  its  functions 
have  been  divided  into  a  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection,  a  Bureau  of  Competition, 
and  a  Bureau  of  Economics.  An  Office  of 
Policy  and  Evaluation  has  been  created  to 
determine  priorities  in  enforcement  efforts. 

Another  federal  agency  that  is  almost  en- 
tirely concerned  with  oonsumer  protection 
is  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (PDA) , 
located  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon  and  Welfare  (HEW).  Its  main  areas 
of  concern  include  the  safety,  purity,  and 
wholesomeness  of  food;  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  drugs  and  similar  medical 
prjducts;  proper  labeling,  including  warn- 
ings for  safe  use;  honesty  in  packaging; 
safety  of  toys;  and  regulation  of  hazardous 
substances.  To  carry  out  these  goals,  FDA 
conducts  teste  of  the  producte  it  regulates, 
establishes  standards  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, carries  out  continuous  research  to  im- 
prove definitions  and  standards  of  trade 
practices  and  promotes  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing In  consumer  interests.  The  FDA  has 
under  It  a  Bureau  of  Food.  Pesticides  and 
Product  Safety,  a  Bureau  of  Drugs,  and  an 
Office  of  Product  Safety. 
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The  Deparlanent  of  AgrlctUture  (USDA) 
has  several  consumer  programs  which  are 
concerned  with  inspection  and  grading  of 
food,  fair  trade  practices  In  farm  commodi- 
ties, and  research  on  the  wholesomeness  of 
food  and  the  economic  use  of  the  consumer's 
budget.  Specifically,  the  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  (C  &  MS)  and  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  (ARS)  operate  some  of 
these  consumer  programs. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Government  Organi- 
zation Manual,  the  consumer  protection 
functions  of  C  &  MS  are  as  follows: 

The  service  .  .  .  administers  inspection 
programs  to  insure  the  wholesomeness  of 
domestic,  Imported,  and  exported  meat  and 
poultry  products.  Continuous  supervision  is 
exercised  over  further  processing  of  meat 
and  poultry  products  to  assure  wholesome- 
ness and  truthful  labeling,  and  prevent  adul- 
teration or  deceptive  practices.* 

In  addition,  there  are  other  functions 
which  Indirectly  contribute  to  fair  treatment 
of  the  consumer:  1.  standardization.  Inspec- 
tion, grading,  and  classing  of  most  Important 
farm  commodities;  2.  market  regulatory  pro- 
grams "...  designed  collectively  to  protect 
producers,  handlers,  and  consumers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  financial  loss  or 
personal  injury  resulting  from  careless,  de- 
ceptive, or  fraudulent  marketing  prac- 
tices .  .  ."'  3.  marketing  agreements  and 
orders  which  "...  help  to  establish  and  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions  for  certain 
(highly  perishable)  commodities  .  .  ."• 

The  marketing  and  nutrition  research  pro- 
grams in  ARS  are  also  of  indirect  benefit  to 
consumers.  Research  is  conducted  on  such 
topics  as  agricultural  marketing  eflBciency, 
commodity  quality,  development  of  new  and 
improved  commodities,  human  nutrition  and 
"effective  consumer  use  of  food,  clothing  and 
textiles;  and  efficient  management  of  money, 
time,  and  other  family  resources." ' 

Another  department  which  has  certain 
consumer  protection  functions  is  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Although  the  department 
has  no  specific  consumer  programs.  Congress 
has  vested  it  with  administration  of  several 
laws  pertaining  to  unfair  trade  practices  and 
product  safety.  For  example.  Commerce  has 
partial  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act,  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act,  and  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
Also,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  op- 
erates some  programs  which  test  consumer 
products  and  set  standards  for  them.  The 
only  qiecific  consumer  program — which  has 
no  enforcement  power — is  the  newly  created 
National  Business  CouncU  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. When  President  Nixon  set  it  up,  he  said, 
"The  Council  will  be  a  vehicle  through  which 
government  can  work  with  business  leaders 
to  establishing  programs  for  accomplishing 
the  goal  ...  of  fostering  a  marketplace  which 
is  fair  both  to  those  who  sell  and  those  who 
buy."  • 

One  other  department  which  maintains 
Jurisdiction  in  an  aspect  of  consumer  pro- 
tection is  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT).  The  major  consumer  program  there 
is  located  under  the  National  Higharay  Safety 
Bureau  (NHSB).  This  agency  was  given  a 
Congressional  mandate  to  try  to  reduce  traf- 
fic accidents  by  improving,  among  other 
things,  the  safety  of  motor  vehicles.  ^>eelf- 
ically.  under  the  Bureau's  Motor  Vehicle 
Programs,  ".  .  .  Federal  Highway  Vehicle 
Safety  Standiirds  are  issued  which  prescribe 
safety  features  and  levels  of  safety-related 
performance  for  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment."  • 

General  enforcement  powers  for  consumer 
protecUon  are  lodged  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  i«- 
organlaatlon,  a  Consumer  Protection  Section 
baa  been  established  within  the  Antitrast 
Division.  The  new  Section  will  enforce  oon- 
nuuflr  protection  laws  over  which  the  De- 
partment baa  Jurisdiction." 
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There  are  many  other  programs  In  the  fed- 
wal  government  which  exercise  powers  to 
protect  consumers.  There  are  even  more 
agencies  and  programs  which  have  functions 
that  affect  consumers — sometimes  adversely. 
Included  in  the  latter  category  would  be  all 
the  regulatory  agencies  in  addition  to  those 
departments  which  have  powers  to  regulate 
industries. 

Many  such  agencies,  recognizing  the  effect 
they  have  on  consumers,  and  fstced  with  a 
rising  spirit  of  consumerism,  have  set  up  spte- 
clal  offices  to  dispense  information  to  the 
public  and  give  the  oonsumer  a  voice  in  their 
affairs.  One  source  describes  the  phenomena 
in  this  manner: 

Like  teen-agers  chasing  the  school's  short- 
est skirt,  federal  agencies  are  embracing  con- 
sumerism in  a  bureaucratic  hug.  Some  critics 
consider  it  more  selfish  Jiist  than  enduring 
love." 

One  of  the  critics  is  Rep.  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  a  Democrat  from  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group's 
Consumer  Task  Force,  and  a  longtime  con- 
sumer advocate.  Rep.  Rosenthal  thinks  that 
some  of  these  offices  "use  the  word  'con- 
sumer' as  a  device  to  cloak  their  real  activi- 
ties. It's  an  exercise  in  futility  and  sleight- 
of-hand,  more  a  public  relations  gesture  than 
a  legitimate  effort  at  consumer  protection."  « 
Other  observers,  however,  believe  the  new 
offices  should  be  given  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves.  They  point  to  the  achievements 
that  have  been  made  thus  far: 

HEW '8  Office  of  Consiuner  Services  is  help- 
ing poor  residents  of  three  Model  Cities  areas 
establish  buying  cooperatives  and  credit  un- 
ions .  .  .  FDA's  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  .  .  . 
has  cut  a  backlog  of  2.000  inquiries  to  a  few 
hundred,  and  is  directing  activities  of  20  PDA 
consumer  speciallsto  in  18  cities.  ICC  has 
published  a  booklet  advising  families  on  the 
financial  practices  of  household  movers." 

Some  of  the  agencies  mentioned  above  will 
be  referred  to  again  later  in  reference  to  their 
deficiencies. 

In  order  to  advise  the  President  on  all  these 
consumer  matters  and  represent  consumer 
Interests  in  the  Federal  Government.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1904  set  up  the  post  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  He  also  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  to 
have  oversight  over  the  many  consumer 
programs.  But  the  Committee  had  Uttle 
staff,  funds,  or  public  notice,  and  no  spe- 
cific powers,  so  in  February,  1971,  President 
Nixon  abolished  it.  Instead,  he  created  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA)  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  He  named  his 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs.  Mrs. 
Virginia  H.  Knauer.  as  Director  of  OCA. 
According  to  the  Executive  Order  which 
set  it  up,  OCA 

.  .  .  not  only  advises  and  represents  the 
President  on  matters  of  consumer  Interest, 
but  also  analyzes  and  coordinates  the  im- 
plementation of  all  Federal  activities  in  the 
field  of  consumer  protection,  helping  to  es- 
tablish priorities  and  resolve  conflicts,  and 
recommending  ways  in  which  governmental 
consumer  programs  can  be  made  more  ef- 
fective." 

During  a  recent  House  Committee  hearing 
Mrs.  Knauer  described  the  operation  of  her 
ofllce.  The  exchange  between  a  comnaittee 

member  and  Mrs.  Knauer  follows.   (Note. 

I  attended  these  hearings,  but  they  are  so 
recent  that  they  have  not  been  printed  up. 
Thus.  I  could  only  take  rough  notes  and 
so  the  words  of  both  people  have  been  para- 
phrased.) 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  rtrte  and 
function  of  OCA? 

A.  The  actions  of  the  Ofllce  start  at  the 
highest  level.  President  Nixon  frequently 
calls  me  and  the  other  heads  of  Whlta  Bouse 
Ofltces  for  brieflngs.  Our  Job  is  to  coordinate. 
I   work    with    cabinet    ofBoers   and    tfency 
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liesds — In  s  cordial  working  relationship^ 
and  liare  urged  the  placing  of  consumer 
representatives  In  all  commissions  and  agen- 
cies. 

Q.  C!ould  you  consider  your  agency  as  a 
consiuner  advocate? 

A.  ...  I  think  that  anyone  who  speaks 
for  and  to  the  President  about  these  matters 
u  a  consumer  advocate. 

Q.  Then  you  Intervene  In  proceedings  of 
other  agencies? 

A.  Not  so  much  Intervene,  but  we  present 
the  administration's  position. >> 

What  q>eclflc  activities  does  OCA  per- 
form? There  are  many.  Some  of  the  present 
programs  follow : 

(1)  To  develop  the  all-important  coordi- 
nation of  programs,  a  Division  of  Program 
Analysis  has  been  estabU&hed.  It  will  make 
surveys  to  evaluate  Federal  consumer  pro- 
grams on  a  priority  basis.  Analyses  will  be 
used  to  make  reconunendatlons  to  the  agen- 
cies on  policy  matters,  program  effectiveness, 
and  elimination  of  duplication.'* 

(3)  Publishing  of  monthly  Consumer 
News.  It  is  designed  to  bring  together  in  one 
publication  a  description  of  recent  and  pend- 
ing Pederal  consumer  programs  and  policies. 
Speciflcally,  each  issue  lists  (a)  all  govern- 
ment agency  actions  In  the  past  month  that 
affect  consumers:  (b)  all  pending  decisions 
or  proceedings  by  agencies  on  consumer  mat- 
ters (including  address  of  agencies);  (c) 
new  Federal  consumer  publications  and 
where  they  can  be  bought;  and  (d)  other 
tips  and  Information  of  use  to  consumers." 

(3)  Maintenance  of  a  complaint  mecha- 
nism whereby  citizens  can  send  grievances 
against  any  business  or  government  agency 
to  CXJA,  which  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
tries  to  satisfy  complainants.  The  Office  re- 
ceives about  2.000  complaints  per  month. 
Unlike  in  the  past.  OCA  Is  now  emi>owered 
to  take  up  a  complaint  directly  with  the 
manufacturer  and  try  to  solve  the  problem. ■« 

(4)  Giving  of  policy  direction  to  the  new 
Consumer  Product  Information  Coordinating 
Center  (CPICC) .  located  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSA).  The  Center  was 
created  by  Executive  Order  in  October,  1970. 
By  October.  1971,  CPICC  will  begin  identify- 
ing by  brand  name  the  over  4,000  items  which 
06A  buys  for  the  government  that  are  also 
available  to  consumers." 

(5)  Establishment  of  a  Consumer  Advisory 
CouncU  (CAC)  within  OCA.  This  was  con- 
tained in  President  Nixon's  Executive  Order 
setting  up  OCA.  The  Order  provides  that 
CAC  be  composed  of  twelve  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  two-year  terms. 
The  main  duty  of  CAC  is  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  OCA  on  the  f<dlowlng  matters: 

(a)  policy  matters  relating  to  consumer 
Interests;  and 

(b)  the  effectiveness  of  federal  programs 
and  operations  which  affect  the  interests  of 
consximers:  and 

(c)  problems  of  primary  Importance  to 
consumers,  and  ways  in  which  unmet  con- 
sumer needs  can  appropriately  be  met 
through  Federal  Government  action.* 

m.  Fooa  psayoaiCANCx  of  paxsEirr  paocaAMS 
Despite  the  large  number  of  agencies  that 
have  consumer  protection  functions,  despite 
the  OCA  which  oversees  all  of  them,  despite 
the  ntany  laws  that  have  been  pasised,  the 
present  programs  are  not  operating  ade- 
quately. Ralph  Nader  has  said  the  Federal 
Government's  consumer  efforts  are  charac- 
terized by  "Impotence  .  .  .  delay  .  .  .  [and] 
nonresponslveness."  »  One  source  of  proof  for 
this  statement  can  be  found  In  expert  stud- 
ies of  two  of  the  most  Important  federal 
consiuner  protection  agencies,  FTC  and  FDA. 
A  commlwrton  of  the  Amnlcan  Bar  As- 
aociatloo.  recently  created  at  the  suggestion 
of  Prealdent  Nlzon  to  appraise  the  present 
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efforts  of  the  PTC  In  the  field  of  consumer 
protection,  indicted  the  agency  as  continuing 
to  fall  m  many  respects.  The  commission 
said  In  Its  report  of  September  15,  1969: 
"Through  lack  of  effective  direction,  the  FTC 
has  failed  to  establish  goals  and  priorities, 
to  provide  necessary  guidance  to  its  staff,  and 
to  manage  the  flow  of  its  work  In  an  efficient 
and  exp>edltlous  manner."  It  concluded  that 
both  the  volume  and  the  force  of  FTC  law 
enforcement  have  declined  during  thla 
decade  .  .  . 

A  1969  Internal  study  of  the  FDA,  another 
key  agency  In  the  protection  of  consumers, 
concluded  that  "The  Federal  Government  Is 
doing  a  grossly  Inadequate  Job  of  protecting 
consumers  from  dangerous  drugs,  contami- 
nated foods  and  other  hazardous  products."  " 

The  result  of  this  government  indiffer- 
ence to  the  consumer  Interest  has  Inevitably 
been  a  continuance  of  the  same  unfair  and 
unsafe  practices  which  have  gone  on  for 
years.  Ralph  Nader  testifies  to  the  extent  of 
such  abuses,  and  divides  them  Into  two 
categories: 

I  think  if  there  Is  one  Impressive  fact  about 
these  hearings  ...  it  is  the  rigorous  and 
continual  documentation  of  consumer  abuse, 
both  in  the  areas  of  reducing  the  real  Income 
of  the  consumer,  which  Is  another  way  of 
cheapening  the  dollar,  and  In  terms  of  harm- 
ful Impact  on  his  health  and  safety.  These 
two  forms  of  deleterlovis  Impact,  reducing  his 
real  Income  and  harmful  impact  on  his 
health  and  safety,  represent  two  of  the  most 
fundamental  values  of  our  society  .  .  .=> 

I  will  now  discuss  some  examples  of  these 
two  types  of  abuses,  and  how  the  federal 
government  has  refused  to  stop  them.  Let  us 
take  the  health  and  safety  cases  first. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  health  and  safety, 
the  main  problem  has  been  a  lack  of  willing- 
ness, on  the  part  of  government  agencies,  to 
Impose  standards  or  ban  dangerous  products. 
A  special  report  prepared  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  dociunents 
this  inaction: 

The  administration  of  these  programs 
(auto  safety,  flammable  fabrics,  hazardous 
substances)  has  been  marked  by  too  much 
timidity  and  inordinate  delay  .  .  .  FDA  has 
taken  over  two  years  to  bring  to  completion 
proceedings  for  a  proposed  ban  of  the  com- 
monly recognized  and  highly  dangerous 
poison,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  the  same 
agency  failed  to  use  its  authority  to  ban 
(it)  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
failed  to  take  steps  to  apply  even  the  weak 
existing  flammablllty  standard  to  danger- 
ously flammable  blankets,  bedding,  and  other 
interior  furnishings,  which  were  made  sub- 
ject to  safety  regulation  over  two  years 
ago  ...  As  for  the  auto  safety  program, 
although  a  few  important  standards  have 
been  issued,  they  have  been  drawn  mainly 
from  safety  features  already  Incorporated  In 
the  vehicles  of  most  domestic  manufac- 
turers." 

Another  source  elaborates  on  the  auto 
safety  problem: 

The  DOT,  charged  with  enforcing  auto 
safety  standards,  has  been  more  concerned 
with  appeasing  Industry  than  with  protect- 
ing the  public.  Crash  survivability  tests  have 
been  halted — although  they  would  have  de- 
termined for  the  public  which  cars  were 
safest.  Twenty  percent  of  automobiles  and 
equipment  tested  by  DOT  fall  to  meet  fed- 
eral safety  standards,  but  little  action  has 
been  taken  to  require  call-backs  or  penalize 
the  violators.* 

Although  economic  loss  is  a  less  publicized 
consumer  problem.  It  Is  nonetheless  a  very 
critical  one.  It  oan  oome  from  many  sotutses, 
including  ".  .  .  outright  fraud  and  sharp 
practices  honed  to  an  Incredible  subtlety."  " 
In  many  cases  the  federal  government  has 
not  taken  action  to  stop  such  practices.  One 
example: 

The  Department  of  Commerce  determines 
the  standard  size  of  the  lumber  that  supplies 
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the  basic  strength  and  rigidity  to  our  homes. 
The  department  Is  now  In  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  standard  3"  by  4"  to  l%"  by 
3 14  ".  What  does  this  mean  for  the  consiuner? 
Some  consumer  spokesmen  maintain  that  a 
new  home  owner  will  either  be  getting  11% 
less  wood  in  his  home  or  an  added  cost  of 
about  a400.  It  was  the  big  liunber  manufac- 
turers' Interest,  not  the  consumers'  Interest 
that  the  Commerce  Department  advanced." 

A  related  area  of  consumer  harm,  which 
according  to  one  source,  costs  the  American 
consumer  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  is  the 
granting  of  rate  and  tariff  Increases  by  fed- 
eral regulatory  bodies.  In  addiUon  to  the 
Inunedlate  extra  cost  that  the  consumer  must 
pay  in  terms  of  the  products  or  services 
themselves,  there  are  also  the  long-term 
harms  of  inflation  to  which  such  Increases 
contribute.  Examples  of  such  rate  hikes 
sanctioned  by  the  regulatory  agencies  are 
countless,  but  a  few  examples  will  suffice; 

During  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  the 
CAB.  the  FCC,  and  the  FPC  granted  increases 
to  Industry  totaUlng  $1.3  biUion.  AddlUonaUy. 
the  ICC  recently  approved  a  tl.3  billion  in- 
crease in  rail  freight  rates.  Late  last  year. 
Industry  requests  for  further  Increases  total- 
ling $1.2  biUlon  were  before  these  same 
agencies.  The  total  dollar  value  of  reported 
rate  and  tariff  Increases  accepted  and  pend- 
ing during  the  last  2  fiscal  years  In  actions 
by  the  three  regulatory  agencies  is  over  M 
billion.  This  figiire  does  not  include  most 
Increases  granted  by  the  ICC  nor  any  in- 
creases granted  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. These  agencies  were  unable  even  to 
estimate  the  total  dollar  value  of  Increases 
pending  and  approved. 

The  CAB  deserves  special  mention  for  its 
recent  action  In  approving  airline  fare  In- 
creases. In  Nov.,  1970,  it  approved  an  In- 
creases in  domestic  fares  and  rate  structures 
which  cost  airline  travelers  $100  annually. 
[In  April,  1971]  the  Board  authorized  a  6 
to  9<~^  increase  In  domestic  airlines  fares  that 
will  Increase  annual  revenues  anywhere  from 
$115  million  to  $400  million  per  year. 

Confidence  In  the  federal  consumer  pro- 
tection apparatus  Is  also  shaken  when  the 
FCC  accuses  Western  Union  of  allowing  Its 
telegram  service  to  deteriorate,  but  also  ap- 
proves $21  million  In  rate  Increases  to  that 
monopoly." 

rv.  CAUSES  or  the  pkoblxm 
As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  Is  no  cne 
simple  cause  of  the  inadequacy  in  federal 
consumer  programs.  However,  there  are 
several  specific  problem  areas  that  can  be 
Identified.  Two  of  these  are  a  lack  of  funds 
and  staff  for  the  agencies,  and  insufficient 
enforcement  powers  or  mechanisms.  These 
problems  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
It  was  explained  earlier  In  the  report  that 
the  real  determining  factor  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  programs  involved.  Thus  when 
we  consider  the  area  of  government  organi- 
zation, there  are  two  problems  that  are 
major  culprits;  one  is  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  governmental  programs;  the 
other  Is  the  lack  of  consumer  advocacy  in 
government  policymaking.  Liet  tis  examine 
these  two  deficiencies. 

A.  Lack  of  coordination 
One  of  the  major  problems  in  all  govern- 
ments today  Is  fragmentation.  New  agencies 
are  haphazardly  established  when  the  need 
arises,  but  no  review  Is  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  such  action  on  existing  agencies. 
President  Nixon  spoke  of  these  problems 
when  he  released  his  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion proposals : 

As  we  refiect  on  organizatlomd  problems  in 
the  federal  government  today,  one  seems  to 
stand  out  above  all  others:  the  fact  that  the 
capacity  to  do  things — the  power  to  achieve 
goals  and  to  solve  problems — Is  exceedingly 
fragmented  and  broadly  scattered  through- 
out the  federal  establiahment.  In  address- 
ing almost  any  of  the  great  challengee  of  our 
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time,  tbe  federal  government  finds  Itself 
speaking  through  a  wide  variety  of  offices  and 
bureaus,  departments,  and  agencies." 

In  the  area  of  consumer  protection,  such 
fragmentation  is  as  bad.  If  not  worse,  than 
in  other  areas  of  government.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  nuule  of  the  number  of 
federal  agencies  and  programs  Involved  in 
consumer  matters.  The  number  of  adminis- 
tering agencies  that  have  such  functions  has 
been  set  varloualy  at  30,  33.  36,  39,  and  43.  By 
my  own  count,  I  have  arrived  at  46.  (A 
complete  list  is  contained  in  Appendix  n.) 
Similarly,  the  number  of  programs — and  here 
the  estimates  run  wild — orange  from  150  to 
260  to  300  to  413  to  500  to  900  to  1,000.  I 
think  the  mere  range  of  such  estimates  un- 
derlines the  problem  of  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  overview.  It  must  also  be  pointed 
out  that  these  programs  use  a  large  num- 
ber of  resources — a  1961  study  estimated 
that  all  the  consiuner  programs  cost  almost 
$1  bUlion  annually  and  employ  over  65,000 
persons."  Certainly  in  ten  years,  with  the 
proliferation  of  programs  and  the  severe  In- 
flaticm,  these  figures  miist  be  much  larger 
today.  In  addition,  these  various  agencies 
have  divided  and  Joint  Jurisdiction  over 
many  consumer  laws.  Some  examples: 

ResponslbUity  for  enforcing  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  is  vested  In  nine  separate 
agencies;  administration  of  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  is  divided  among  three 
agencies — the  FTC,  the  FDA,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Jurisdiction  is  shared  by  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce, FTC  and  PDA;  responsibilities  for 
the  wholesomeness  of  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts falls  both  to  the  FDA  and  Interior 
Dept.'s  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  .  .  ." 

Most  of  this  fragmentation  and  Joint  re- 
sponsibility is  under  no  supervision  or  con- 
trol in  the  higher  levels  of  government. 

The  fragmentation  of  these  programs 
throughout  the  governntent,  and  the  Joint 
and  split  Jurisdiction  have  serious  conse- 
quences In  the  general  performance  of 
government.  Again,  I  turn  to  President  Nixon, 
who  has  spoken  eloquently  about  the  results 
of  scattered  responslbUlty.  His  list  of  results 
in  government  activities  In  general  can  be 
applied  to  consumer  programs  specifically. 

(1)  The  diffusion  of  re^>onslblllty  makes 
It  extremely  difficult  to  launch  a  coordinated 
attack  on  complex  problems  .  .  .  When  one 
part  of  the  answer  to  a  problem  lies  in  one 
department  and  others  lie  In  other  depart- 
ments, it  la  often  impossible  to  bring  the 
various  parts  together  in  a  unified  campaign 
to  achieve  a  common  goal. 

(2)  Even  when  departments  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  broculen  their  perspectives, 
they  often  find  It  Impossible  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  meeting  public 
needs.  Not  even  the  best  planners  can  set 
intelligent  qjending  priorities,  for  example, 
unless  they  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  full  array  of  alternative  expenditures. 
But  If  one  part  of  the  problem  Is  studied 
In  one  department  and  another  part  of  the 
problem  Is  studied  elsewhere,  who  decides 
which  tiement  Is  more  important?  .  .  .  Too 
often,  no  official  below  the  very  highest  levels 
of  the  governinent  has  access  to  enough  in- 
formation to  make  such  comi>arlsons  wisely. 
The  result  is  that  the  government  often  falls 
to  make  a  rational  distribution  of  Its  re- 
sources among  a  number  of  program  alter- 
natives. 

(3)  Divided  responsibility  can  also  mean 
that  some  problems  slip  between  the  cracks 
and  disappear  from  the  government's  view. 
Everybody's  business  becomes  nobody's  busi- 
ness and  embarrassing  gaps  appear  which  no 
agency  attempts  to  fill. 

(4)  At  .  .  .  times,  various  Federal  au- 
thorities act  as  rivals,  ooii^>etlng  for  the  same 
piece  of  "turf.  Sometimes  one  agency  will 
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•otuaUy  duplloate  the  work  of  another:  .  .  . 
on  other  occasions.  Federal  offices  will  ac- 
tually find  themselves  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  one  another  ...  In  an  effort  to 
minimize  such  problems,  govo-nment  officials 
must  spend  enormous  amounts  of  time  and 
energy  negotiating  with  one  another  that 
should  be  directed  toward  meeting  people's 
needs.  And  even  when  they  are  able  to  work 
out  their  differences,  officials  often  reach 
compromise  solutions  which  merely  repre- 
sent the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
their  original  positions.  Bold  and  original 
Ideas  are  thus  sacrificed  In  the  quest  for 
intragovernmental  harmony. 

(5)  Scattered  responslbUlty  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  overcentrallzatlon  of  public  deci- 
sion making.  Because  competing  offices  are 
often  in  different  chains  of  command,  it  is 
frequently  impossible  for  them  to  resolve 
their  differences  and  for  providing  needed 
coordination,  an  entirely  new  layer  of  Bu- 
reaucracy has  emerged  at  the  interagency 
level  .  .  .  E^ven  so,  there  are  still  many  occa- 
sions when  only  the  White  House  Itself  oan 
resolve  such  interjurisdictional  disputes.  Too 
many  questions  thus  surface  at  the  Presi- 
dential level  that  should  be  resolved  at  the 
levels  of  Government  closer  to  the  scene  of 
the  action. 

(6)  Inefficient  organization  at  the  Federal 
level  also  undermines  the  effectiveness  of 
State  and  local  governments  .  .  .  Some  local 
officials  are  so  perplexed  by  the  vast  array 
of  Federal  programs  in  a  given  problem  area 
that  they  miss  out  on  the  very  ones  that 
would  be  most  helpful  to  them  .  .  . 

(7)  If  it  is  confusing  for  lower  levels  of 
government  to  deal  with  this  maze  of  Federal 
offices,  that  challenge  oan  be  even  more  be- 
wildering for  Individual  citizens  .  .  .  The 
people  whom  the  Government  is  supposed  to 
be  serving  are  often  f<wced  to  weave  their 
way  through  a  perplexing  obstacle  course  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  help." 

When  we  add  the  examples  of  the  poor 
performance  of  consumer  programs  to 
President  Nixon's  statements,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  lack  of  coordination  is  having 
serious  repercussions  in  all  aspects  of  federal 
consumer  protection. 

What  is  being  done  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem? I  mentioned  earlier  that  President 
Nixon  has  set  up  an  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs mainly  to  coordliuite  consumer  pro- 
grams so  as  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
resolve  confiicts.  OCA  has  been  working  on 
this  problem,  but  obviously  It  will  take  time 
to  see  results — after  all,  the  Office  was  only 
created  In  February,  1971.  However,  there  is 
disagreement  on  whether  OCA  is  doing  or 
can  do  enough  to  alleviate  the  problem. 
Some  say  it  must  be  given  time,  others  want 
to  strengrthen  it,  still  others  would  like  to 
consolidate  some  of  the  programs  themselves 
to  make  OCA's  Job  easier.  All  of  these  ap- 
proaches will  be  discussed  later. 

B.  Lack  of  representation 

A  second  major  problem  with  the  present 
federal  consumer  setup  Is  that  there  Is  a 
lack  of  consideration  of  the  consumer  in- 
terest In  the  policymaking  and  enforcement 
stages.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  are 
many  Instances  where  agencies  have  taken 
no  action  on  serious  problems,  or  have 
g^nted  companies  infiationary  rate  hikes. 
Why  do  these  agencies — particularly  the 
regulatory  bodies — disregard  the  coiisumer 
viewpoint?  There  are  two  answers,  both 
related. 

The  first  answer  Is  that  these  agencies 
have  worked  with  the  industries  so  long  that 
(to  use  a  common  cliche )  "the  agencies  have 
become  creatures  of  the  industries  they  are 
supposed  to  be  regulating."  A  task  force  re- 
port prepared  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  (NCPS)  explains  why  this 
Is  so: 

Continual  communication  with  the  repre- 
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sentatlves  of  the  regulated  industrlee  causes 
agency  preoccupation  with  the  economic 
burdens  and  dislocation  that  s]>eclfic  safety 
standards  would  Impose.  The  Government 
penchant  for  multiplying  layers  of  review 
preceding  the  final  decision  produces  con- 
flicting interests  within  the  agencies,  which 
may  create  a  stalemate  and  allow  industrial 
representatives  to  probe  for  the  soft  spots 
receptive  to  delay  .  .  .  (The  net  result  la 
that),  as  if  instinctively,  the  agencies  ap- 
proach problems  so  as  to  seek  accommoda- 
tion with  the  regulated  Industry  and  avoid 
major  conflict  with  it.=» 

The  second  reason  why  many  regulatory 
agencies  do  not  consider  the  consumer  view- 
point is  simply  that  It  is  not  presented;  or 
when  It  is  presented,  it  is  in  a  weak  and  un- 
professional way  which  industries  can  easily 
overcome  with  their  large  amounts  of  money 
and  personnel.  Rep.  Rosenthal  supports  thla 
view: 

In  proceedings  before  regulatory  agencies 
.  .  .  the  Industry  .  .  .  has  a  staff,  frequently 
a  battalion  of  very  well  paid  lawyers  and 
very  able  lawyers  to  present  the  case;  and 
yet  no  one  presents  the  case  in  opposition. 
There  is  no  consumer  representative  .  .  ." 

Thus,  the  basic  problem  is  that  since  many 
matters  concerning  rates,  licenses,  and  stand- 
ards are  very  complicated,  few  consumers  or 
consumer  groups  have  the  resources  or 
knowhow  to  present  their  side  of  the  story. 
This  idea  is  explained  by  a  representative 
of  a  well-known  consumer  group: 

Because  our  system  of  government,  like 
our  Judicial  system,  is  prinairlly  one  of 
advocacy,  it  follows  that  only  those  Interests 
that  are  specifically  represented  are  taken 
mto  full  account  ...  At  the  Federal  level, 
who  argues  for  the  consumer  before  .  .  .  any 
department  or  agency  whose  official  actions 
affect  the  consumer  Interest?  Hardly  anyone. 
We  at  Consumers  Union,  the  Consume' 
Federation  of  America,  Mr.  Nader  and  his 
associates,  and  a  few  other  groups  appear 
occasionally.  But  we  are  the  first  to  recog- 
nize how  much  goes  on  where  none  of  us 
makes  the  appearance.** 

To  put  the  problem  in  a  nutshell,  there  Is 
presently  a  gross  imbalance  in  representa- 
tion before  federal  agencies.  That  Imbalance 
favors  the  industries  which  are  regulated. 
To  many  people— consumers,  legislators, 
even  some  businessmen — only  by  establish- 
ing an  official  Federal  Government  con- 
siuner advocate  that  can  argue  the  con- 
sumer's case  before  the  agencies,  can  his 
viewpoint  be  represented.  Once  again,  we 
turn  to  Rep.  Rosenthal  for  an  explanation: 

Because  their  Interests  are  so  broad  and 
disparate,  consumers  will  never  have  the 
kind  of  organized  representation — trade  as- 
sociations, lawyers,  lobbyists — that  has  been 
so  effective  for  producer  groups.  Only  gov- 
ernment oan  fill  that  void." 

There  are,  of  course,  some  people — mostly 
businessmen — who  disagree  with  the  idea 
of  a  publicly-funded  consumer  spokesman. 
They  say  such  a  post  is  unnecessary  or 
could  be  too  powerful.  But  consumers  say 
that  the  long  list  of  Inaction  and  unfair 
treatment  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
certainly  justification  enough  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  office.  In  addition,  the  idea 
has  been  tried  successfully — Judging  from 
experiences  at  the  local  level,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  an  office  can  produce  results. 

Thus,  there  is  nearly  universal  agreement 
that  there  should  be  a  consumer  advocate 
at  the  Fednal  level.  What  there  is  great  dis- 
agreement on,  however.  Is:  (a)  where  the 
advocate  should  be  placed  In  the  govern- 
ment framework;  and  (b)  what  spedflc 
powers  he  should  be  granted.  The  main 
battleground  has  been  on  the  first  ques- 
tion— location.  Various  bills  have  been  intro> 
duoed  which  would  put  the  advocate  func- 
tion in  the  Justice  Department,  the  FTC, 
the  OCA,  or  in  a  new,  independent  agency. 
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T.  aiBTOIT  AMB  OVEHTIKW  OF  BILLS 

At  thla  point,  let  ub  examine  the  bills 
that  are  fweaently  before  Congress  dealing 
with  the  Mganleatlon  of  Federal  consumer 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  briefly 
go  over  the  history  ot  the  m(»«  important 
bills.  (Nora. — This  report  will  cover  some 
bills  not  presently  bef<»«  Congress,  but 
which  are  based  on  Ideas  that  still  carry 
some  support.) 

One  of  the  blUs,  H.R.  3809.  Introduced  by 
Representatives  Erlenborn  aud  Brown,  would 
set  up  a  statutory  OCA  (with  similar  powers 
to  the  existing  ones)  and  a  strengthened 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  within  the 
PTC.  The  Bureau,  to  be  headed  by  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel,  would  have  the  functions  of 
advocacy,  complaint  handling,  information 
dissemination,  and  product  safety.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  bill,  and  a  committee 
vote  Is  expected  some  time  in  August.  The 
Nixon  Administration  tentatively  supports 
the  bill,  but  it  wants  to  wait  until  a  thorough 
evaliiatlon  has  been  nuide  of  the  report  by 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Organization  (the  Ash  Council),  before  it 
takes  a  firm  stand.  President  Nixon  promised 
a  decision  by  April  20,  1971,  but  that  date  has 
come  and  gone  with  no  action.  It  appears 
that  without  the  firm  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration, the  bill  stands  almost  no  chance 
of  receiving  committee  approval. 

The  bill  Just  described  could  be  considered 
as  the  "child"  of  a  similar  bUl,  HJt.  14758. 
Introduced  In  the  91st  Congress.  This  pro- 
posal also  called  for  an  OCA,  but  would  have 
placed  the  advocate  function  in  a  to-be- 
created  Consumer  Protection  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

Another  bUl,  H.R.  13793  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress (by  Rep.  Dwyer)  has  also  not  been  re- 
Introduced  In  this  Congress.  That  bill  would 
have  established  a  statutory  OCA  with  all  of 
its  present  powers  of  coordination  plus  the 
advocacy  function.  While  not  under  active 
consideration  at  this  time,  the  bill  could  con- 
ceivably be  a  compromise  In  a  future  legisla- 
tive battle. 

I  have  also  Included  In  this  report  an 
evaluation  of  some  sections  of  H.R.  6960  and 
HJl.  6961,  the  parts  of  President  Nixon's  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  plan  which  would 
establish,  respectively,  Departments  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  Human  Resources.  Both  of 
the  proposed  departments  would  contain 
some  consumer  protection  programs  and 
they  wUl  be  examined  In  that  light.  These 
complex  bills  are  being  considered  in  lengthy 
hearings  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  months 
before  they  will  be  put  to  a  committee  vote, 
much  less  a  vote  of  the  entire  House. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  bill  to  which  the 
most  attention  has  been  and  will  be  given.  It 
has  so  many  coeponsors  that  It  was  Intro- 
duced as  three  identical  bills.  I  am  speaking 
of  H.R.  14.  15,  and  16 — henceforward,  to  be 
referred  to  as  simply  H.H.  14 — by  Rep. 
Rosenthal,  which  would  establish  an  In- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Agency 
(CPA),  as  well  as  a  statutory  OCA.  The  bill's 
main  provisions  are  as  follows:  OCA  would 
be  made  statutory  and  given  additional 
powers  to  what  It  presently  has;  CPA  will 
be  set  up  to  represent  the  Interests  of  con- 
stmiers  In  proceedings  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  courts,  to  gather  and  make 
avaUable  the  results  of  tests  and  analyses 
of  products,  and  to  assume  the  functions  of 
the  NCPS." 

Since  this  Is  such  an  Important  and  pop- 
ular bill,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  examine 
Its  history.  The  "great-grandfather"  of  HH. 
14  was  a  bill  by  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  first 
Introduced  in  1959.  that  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  executive  Department 
of  Consumers,  nils  bill  would  have  trans- 
ferred many  related  consumer  protection 
agencies  into  one.  consolidated  department. 
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Extensive  hearings  were  held  but  no  action 
was  taken.  In  1966,  Rep.  Rosenthal  Intro- 
duced a  revised  version  of  the  bill,  whloh 
changed  the  name  to  D^t.  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs (DCA).  and  housed  In  the  depctrtment 
the  power  of  advocacy.  In  addition  to  the 
other  functions.  In  September  and  October 
of  1969,  hearings  were  held  on  the  bUl — then 
designated  H.R.  6087.  As  a  result  of  testi- 
mony by  consumer  spokesmen  against  the 
bill.  Rep.  Rosenthal  dropped  the  department 
idea.  In  November,  1969,  he  modified  the 
bill  to  provide  for  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  to  which  would  not  be  transferred 
any  existing  programs — although  consumer 
groups  have  now  shifted  their  support  away 
from  DCA  to  CPA,  two  bUls.  H.R.  254  and 
1015.  have  been  introduced  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress to  set  up  a  DCA.  I  could  not  find  out 
who  Is  sponsoring  these  bills. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  revised  bill  in 
April.  1970.  After  this,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  wrote  a  com- 
promise bill,  numbered  H.R.  18214,  that  es- 
tablished a  CPA  and  an  OCA.  The  Committee 
approved  the  bill.  31  to  4.  Meanwhile,  the 
Senate  approved  a  similar  bill.  74  to  4. 
Chances  looked  excellent  for  final  passage, 
but  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  Rules 
Conmiittee  on  a  7  to  7  tie  vote. 

This  year.  Rep.  Rosenthal  has  Introduced 
virtually  the  same  bill  with  170  cosponsors. 
The  proposal  has  strong  popular  support.  The 
House  Democratic  leadership  has  declared  the 
bill  one  of  their  top  priorities  for  this  year. 
Ralph  Nader  has  called  it  "the  single  most 
imp>ortant  bill  ever  before  Congress."  The 
main  force  of  opposition,  in  addition  to  many 
business  Interests,  comes  from  the  Nixon 
Administration.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Administration  has  not  yet  formiilated  its 
exact  position  for  this  year,  but  in  the  past, 
It  has  gone  on  record  In  opposition.  However, 
a  talk  with  a  staff  member  of  OCA  indicated 
that  the  President's  position  Is  not  hard-and- 
fast;  he  "hasn't  foreclosed  the  option,"  but 
thinks  that  the  bill  is  "an  idea  whose  time 
has  not  yet  come  .  .  .  perhaps  in  the 
future."  » 

What  happens  now?  Hearings  were  held 
on  the  bill  (along  with  other  pending  con- 
sumer bUls:  H.R.  3809,  254,  1016)  during 
April,  May,  and  June  of  this  year.  Acced- 
ing to  one  of  Rep.  Rosenthal's  aides,  the 
subcommittee  considering  the  bill  will  prob- 
ably vote  on  It  late  in  July,  with  the  full 
committee  taking  it  up  sometime  In  late 
August.  The  aide  expressed  the  view  that 
chances  for  the  bUl's  final  passage — including 
the  elusive  e^proval  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— are  "excellent":  but  he  quickly  added 
that  there  Is  some  chance  the  resulting  bUl 
will  contain  some  modifications.*  In  any 
event,  it  woiild  seem  that  all  the  evidence 
points  strongly  to  some  consumer  agency 
bill  being  on  the  President's  desk  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  After  that  point,  it  Is  anybody's 
guess  what  could  ht^pen.  though  one  won- 
ders Lf  Mr.  Nixon  could  risk  being  branded 
"anti-consumer"  by  vetoing  such  a  bill. 

VI.    Drr&ILED  ANALYSIS  OF  BILLS 

At  this  point,  we  shall  take  up  each  of  the 
bills,  list  their  main  provisions,  and  look  at 
the  pro  and  con  arguments.  The  discussion 
will  be  arranged  by  problem  areas — first  co- 
ordination, then  advocacy. 

A.  Coordination 
1.  Statutory  OCA 
As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  most  parties 
involved  in  consumer  issues  believe  there  Is 
a  need  to  do  something  about  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  consumer  programs.  Of  course.  OCA 
was  set  up  by  Executive  Order  to  try  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  However,  many  people 
(Including  the  Administration,  as  of  last 
year)  favor  making  OCA  statutory,  to  deal 
with  three  problems  with  the  existing  Of- 
fice: First,  a  future  President  could  abolish 
the  Office  Just  as  easily.  Secondly,  present 
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OCA  appropriation  are  coming  partially  from 
other  Federal  agencies  with  consumer  pro- 
grams. A  third  need  Is  Indicated  by  a  former 
i^>ecial  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs : 

I  remember  in  my  experience  being  told  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  actlvlUes,  but  It  was 
impossible.  We  tried  to  do  it  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  example,  to  have 
an  overview  of  their  programs  through  how 
they  were  spending  their  appropriations.  But 
unless  you  have  statutory  authority,  unless 
you  know  that  Congress  wants  the  agencies 
coordinated,  as  important  as  is  the  President, 
and  even  with  his  backing,  it  is  not  enough.'" 

A  fourth  reason  for  a  statutory  OCA  is  that 
this  office  would  then  be  more  responsible  to 
Congress.  In  summary,  the  formalizing  of 
OCA  through  Congressional  action  would 
make  the  Office  permanent,  would  clearly  de- 
fine its  authority  and  responsibilities,  and 
would  indicate  that  Congress  supports  It.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  opposition  to 
this  concept. 

In  addition,  some  consumer  groups  would 
like  to  strengthen  OCA's  powers.  H.R.  14 
would  Impose  several  additional  powers  and 
responsibilities  on  OCA  and  its  Director. 
Some  examples: 

(1)  Upon  the  Director's  request,  each  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  directed  to  make  available  Ite 
services,  personnel,  information,  and  esti- 
mates to  OCA  for  consumer-related  purposes. 

(2)  The  Director  is  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  and  the  President 
which  evaluates  consumer  activities  by  OCA 
and  other  agencies,  and  gives  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation. 

(3)  OCA  is  given  more  wide-ranging  power 
and  responsibilities  in  acting  on  consumer 
complaints." 

Consumer  groups  feel  these  changes  will 
make  OCA  more  effective  and  productive. 
Again,  there  has  been  little  opposition  to 
the  proposals,  although  I  am  sure  Industry 
groups  win  attempt  to  water  down  some  of 
these  provisions  when  the  bill  is  actively 
considered. 

Even  with  the  esUbllshment  of  OCA,  some 
people  would  like  to  go  further,  toward  con- 
trolimg  the  fragmentation.  They  think  that 
while  coordination  is  fine,  consolidation  is 
the  ultimate  solution.  Two  approaches  to 
consolidation  have  been  considered:  One  is 
the  creation  of  a  new  Dept.  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs to  pull  together  many  consumer  protec- 
tion functions  under  one  roof;  the  other  is 
the  total  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  In  which  (among  others)  consumer 
programs  would  be  partially  consolidated 
under  new  super-departments. 

2.  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
Let  us  first  consider  the  DCA  bill    (H.R. 
6037  in  the  91st  Congress.)   Its  main  provi- 
sions are  as  follows: 

(1)  Establishment  of  an  executive  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  which  will  have 
the  function  of  "protecting  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  consumers  generally  and  in 
various  specific  ways." 

(2)  Transfer  of  the  following  functions  to 
DCA:  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (from  Commerce,  HEW  and 
FTC)  and  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (from 
nine  other  agencies) ;  consumer  protection 
functions  of  C  &  MS  (from  USDA);  func- 
tions relating  to  food  containers  and  mis- 
branding of  food  (from  FDA);  the  Division 
of  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  (from  Labor); 
and  the  Home  Economics  and  Human  Nutri- 
tion Research  branches  of  ARS  (from 
USDA). 

(3)  Power  to  Intervene  before  Federal 
agencies  and  courts  to  present  the  consumer 
viewpoint. 

(4)  Various  other  provisions  on  related 
matters.  Including  consumer  complaints. 
Information,  safety,  research,  and  surveys.*' 

Generally,  the  argument  for  the  DCA  bill 
Is  that  only  a  full-scale  Cabinet  Department 
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can  adequately  protect  and  advocate  the 
rights  of  consumers  at  the  Federal  level.  To 
be  more  specific,  the  pro-DCA  people  contend 
that  consumer  programs  are  presently  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  agencies  that  cater  to  dif- 
ferent constituencies — business,  labor,  farm- 
ers— and  thus  cannot  be  responsive  to 
consumer  needs.  If  such  programs  were  all 
put  under  the  aegis  of  a  DCA,  it  is  argued, 
consumers  would  have  a  sympathetic  niche 
in  the  government  which  would  stand  up  for 
their  rights.  A  related  argimient  is  the 
"everyone-else-has-it-why-not-us?"  line'  of 
reasoning:  Businessmen  have  the  Commerce 
Dept.,  labor  has  the  Labor  Dept.,  and  farm- 
ers have  the  Agriculture  Dept.,  but  what  does 
the  consumer  have?  Another  Justification  is 
that  the  mere  establishment  of  a  DCA — with 
Its  Secretary  having  an  equal  access  to  the 
President  as  do  other  Cabinet  members — will 
give  the  whole  consumer  movement  tre- 
mendous prestige  and  could  have  beneficial 
side-effects.  In  addition.  It  U  pointed  out 
that  a  unified  consumer  center  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  "remove  many  of  the 
frustrations  of  dealing  with  the  dozens  of 
scattered  bureaus  that  are  now  dealing  with 
these  problems."  " 

The  thrust  of  the  opposition  to  the  DCA 
bill  is  that  consumer  protection  functions 
are  Inseparable  from  other  governmental 
functions,  but  even  If  this  were  not  so,  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  department  could 
cause  more  harm  than  good  to  the  consumer. 
On  the  first  point.  It  is  argued  that  "con- 
sumer protection  Is  not  a  separate  commod- 
ity which  can  be  regulated  or  promoted  by 
a  separate  agency  of  government."  "  This  Is 
because  consumer  Interests  are  intimately 
tied  Into  all  that  the  Federal  Government 
does,  whether  it  is  health,  education,  trans- 
portation, or  housing.  Ralph  Nader  lists  the 
consequences  to  the  consumer  of  setting  up 
a  DCA.  He  says  that  givmg  the  Dept.  such 
a  regulatory  role  would : 

(a)  simply  refocus  the  entire  lobbying  en- 
vironment on  the  Department; 

(b)  weaken  the  Department's  strong  ad- 
vocate role  because  it  would  have  to  referee 
between  competing  interests  in  Its  admin- 
istrative hearings  and  rule-making  roles; 

(c)  further  lighten  any  public  interest 
burdens  from  other  departments  and  regu- 
latory agencies;  and 

(d)  generate  needless  opposition  by  the 
agencies  which  would  be  losing  their 
progframs.'* 

Since  DCA  would  have  something  to  "give" 
to  Industry,  exponents  argue,  this  will 
attract  lobbying  forces  which  have  under- 
mined other  agencies.  In  addition,  the  con- 
sumer functions  might  be  downgraded  in 
the  government  by  the  ftu^t  that  DCA  would 
be  no  more  important  or  significant.  In  the 
President's  eyes,  than  any  other  depart- 
ment. A  final  argument  against  DCA  is  on 
the  overall  grounds  of  prudent  government 
organization.  President  Nixon  has  spoken 
for  the  view  that  executive  departments 
should  not  be  organized  around  narrow  in- 
terests. He  contends  that : 

When  any  depvartment  or  agency  begins 
to  represent  a  parochial  Interest,  then  its 
advice  and  support  Inevitably  become  less 
useful  to  the  man  who  must  serve  all  of  the 
people  as  their  President.** 

3.  Partial  Consolidation 
There  are  some  who  say  that  while  total 
consolidation  of  consumer  programs  in  a 
DCA  is  not  the  answer,  perhaps  there  can  be 
a  partial  amalgamation  of  such  programs 
under  other  departments.  It  has  been  well 
established  in  this  report  that  in  some  cases, 
lack  of  consumer  protection  by  a  federal 
agency  has  results  from  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est— In  fact  if  not  in  law — within  that  agency. 
When  this  is  the  case,  most  consumer  spokes- 
men would  agree  that  such  a  function  should 
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be  removed  from  that  agency.  Then,  the  func- 
tion can  be  put  in  another  organization 
which  will  not  create  a  conflict  of  interest. 
However,  this  is  a  painstaking  process.  A 
noted  consumer  spokeswoman  has  underlined 
this  by  stating  that  "I  think  you  have  to  take 
these  agencies  one  by  one,  and  you  are  going 
to  have  to  compromise."  " 

President  NUon  and  his  staff  have  per- 
formed such  a  difficult  task  and  the  result 
is  the  Executive  Reorganization  Plan.  Of 
course,  this  deals  with  the  entire  executive 
branch,  of  which  consumer  programs  make 
up  only  a  small  part.  Nonetheless,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Included  some  consumer  program 
reorganization  in  the  plan;  in  addition,  his 
general  philosophy  on  the  topic  might  be 
Instructive  for  development  of  further  ideas. 
The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  press 
release  on  the  plan : 

Under  the  proposals  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting, those  In  the  Federal  Government 
who  deal  with  common  or  closely  related 
problems  would  work  together  in  the  same 
organizational  framework.  Each  department 
would  be  given  a  mission  broad  enough  so 
that  It  could  set  comprehensive  policy  direc- 
tions and  resolve  internally  the  policy  con- 
flicts which  are  most  likely  to  arise.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  department  would  be 
defined  in  a  way  that  .  .  .  enables  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  hold  speclQc  officials 
responsible  for  the  achievement  of  specific 
goals. 

These  same  organization  principles  would 
also  be  applied  to  the  internal  organisation 
of  each  department.  Similar  functions  would 
be  group>ed  together  within  each  new  entity, 
making  It  still  easier  to  delegate  authority  to 
lower  levels  and  further  enhancing  the  ac- 
countability of  subordinate  officials.*" 

Briefly  stated,  his  proposals  would  abolish 
seven  existing  departments  (Commerce, 
Labor,  Agriculture,  Transportation,  Interior, 
HEW,  and  HUD)  and  create  four  new  super- 
departments  (Natural  Resources,  Commu- 
nity Development,  Human  Resources,  and 
E^conomic  Affairs).  Only  the  last  two  pro- 
posed departments  are  relevant  to  this  re- 
port. These  two  bodies  would  house  most 
programs  spedflcally  Involved  in  active  con- 
sumer protection.  The  Human  Resources 
Dept.  would  absorb  nearly  all  of  HEW,  plus 
large  parts  of  Agriculture  and  Labor;  it  would 
be  subdivided  Into  three  major  Administra- 
tions: Health,  Human  Development,  and  In- 
come Security.  Presumably,  the  consumer 
programs  would  be  lodged  under  the  Health 
Administration.  

Included  would  be:  FDA  (from  HEW) ;  food 
inspection  functions  of  C&ISS  (from  USDA) ; 
and  the  product  safety  programs  (from  Com- 
merce). The  Economic  Affairs  Department 
would  absorb  most  of  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
significant  segments  of  Agriculture  and 
Transportation.  It  would  contain  six  Ad- 
ministrations: Business  Development;  Farms 
and  Agriculttire;  Labor  Relations  and  Stand- 
ards; National  Transportation;  Social,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Technical  Information;  and  In- 
ternational Economics.  There  appears  to  be 
no  Internal  consolidation  of  the  consumer 
pirograms  which  would  be  Included:  motor 
vehicle  safety  programs  of  NHTSB  (from 
DOT);  enforcement  of  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  and  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (frc»n 
Commerce) ;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (from 
Labcff):  the  remaining  functions  of  C&MS; 
and  the  National  Business  Council  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs.** 

It  is  clear  that  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  go  a  long  way  towards  con- 
solidation of  consumer  programs.  In  this  re- 
spect, he  has  followed  the  advice  of  several 
consumer  spokesmen  who  have,  over  the 
years,  recommended  changes  such  as  those 
proposed — ^but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  In- 
deed, It  Is  Intereetlng  to  note  that  many  con- 
sumM'  programs  consolidated  under  the 
NlzoQ  plan  are  the  same  ones  which  were 
to  be  transferred  to  Rep.  Rosenthal's  i»o- 
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posed  DCA.  This  might  seem  to  Indicate  that 
the  congressman  would  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  consumer  parts  of  the  Nixon  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  Rep.  Rosenthal's  legislative  assist- 
ant, this  is  not  the  case:  "I  don't  think  the 
reorganization  itself  will  help.  If  anything,  it 
might  bury  these  programs  under  more  bu- 
reaucratic layers;  it  might  make  the  pro- 
grams less  effective."  ^ 

To  summarize,  several  solutions  to  the  co- 
ordination problem  have  been  proposed.  A 
statutory  OCA  i^>pears  to  have  virtually  no 
opposition.  However,  sincere  consumer  parti- 
sans have  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  creating  a  DCA  or  partially 
consolidating  consumer  functions  In  a  vastly 
restructered  Executive  Branch. 

B.  Advocacy 
We  have  already  discussed  the  imbalance 
that  now  exists  in  the  consideration  of  policy 
matters  before  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
clear  moreover,  that  despite  opposition  by 
some  industry  groups,  the  Idea  of  a  federally- 
supported  consumer  advocate  enjoys  wide 
popularity.  The  points  of  disagreement,  as 
was  pointed  out  earlier,  are  the  location  and 
powers  of  the  advocate.  We  shall  now  analyze 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made  to  house 
the  advocate,  variously,  in  OCA,  Justice,  FTC, 
or  an  Independent  CPA. 

1.  OCA 

The  first  proposal  calls  for  the  vesting  of 
of  the  advocacy  function  In  a  statutory  OCA. 
The  main  argimient  In  favor  of  the  bill  is 
that  OCA  Is  very  near  to  the  "ear"  of  the 
President,  and  thus  would  carry  his  prestige 
and  support.  This,  so  Its  backers  say,  would 
be  much  preferable  to  an  Independent 
agency,  which  would  be  competing  with  the 
one-hundred-odd  existing  agencies  for  the 
attention  of  both  the  President  and  the 
public.  Opponents  contend  that  a  consumer 
advocate  located  close  to  the  President  has 
to  balance  his  Judgements  and  thus  can 
never  be  a  strong,  partisan  advocate.  Thus, 
say  the  critics,  political  pressure  would  fre- 
quently inhibit  the  advocate  from  perform- 
ing his  duties.  Supporters  respond  that  since 
consumer  protection  is  a  major  political  is- 
sue, the  President  would  be  risking  political 
trouble  If  he  tried  to  silence  the  advocate. 
But  critics  say  they  can  only  rely  on  what 
has  happened  In  the  past.  They  point  to 
the  many  examples  where  a  Presidential  con- 
sumer adviser  has  been  unable  to  express 
strong  proconsumer  viewpoints.  Or  when  the 
adviser  has  spoken  out,  there  inevitably  has 
been  a  backdown  later  on  due  to  pressure 
from  members  of  the  President's  staff. 
2.  Justice  Department 

Another  approach,  put  forward  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  in  1969,  would  put  the 
advocate  in  a  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Division  (CPD)  of  the  Justice  Department. 
The  Division,  to  be  coequal  with  all  the  other 
divisions  would  have  both  advocacy  and  en- 
forcement functions.  It  wotUd  be  supported 
by  a  substantial  staff  of  lawyers.  Generally, 
the  Justification  for  the  bill  is  that  it  makes 
sense  to  put  an  advocate  in  an  agency  that 
deals  with  related  matters  (i.e.  enforcement) 
and  has  a  large,  skilled  staff.  In  addition,  say 
the  supporters,  legal  representation  respon- 
slbUltles  hlstoricaUy  have  been  primarily  by 
the  Justice  Department.  Critics  of  the  scheme 
argue  that  the  Justice  Department  is  usually 
the  lawyer  for  government  agencies,  rarely 
against  them,  and  anyway,  higher  officials 
could  veto  adventurous  plans  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division.  Supporters  an- 
swer that  the  Antitrust  Division  is  a  perfect 
example  of  where  intervention  Is  sometimes 
promulgated  against  federal  agencies.  Fur- 
thermore, they  say,  disputes  between  CPD 
and  higher  authorities  could  be  resolved  in 
the  same  way  antitrust  cases  are:  allow  the 
CPD  to  present  its  own  case  to  a  reviewing 
court.  Another  argument  of  the  critics  is 
that   CPD   would    not   have   enough    time. 
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Bkoney,  or  cteff  to  do  »  good  Job  on  tK>th 
•dTocacy  and  «nforcement.  The  responM  to 
this  krsumant  hM  b«en  that  CPD  wUl  be 
BuiBclently  ataffed  and  funded  to  do  tbe  Job. 
But  actually  It  Is  dlfflcuJt  to  know  In  adrance 
bow  many  resources  would  be  needed,  so  tbe 
question  is  unclear. 

In  his  1971  consumer  message  to  Congress, 
President  Nixon  noted  tbe  non-response  to 
bis  earlier  proposal  to  put  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate In  Justice.  He  also  noted  that  the  Ash 
Council's  report,  which  had  then  Just  been 
Issued,  "suggested"  that  an  advocate  might 
be  best  placed  in  a  new  Federal  Trade  Prac- 
tices Agency  which  would  be  created  from  a 
restructuring  oX  the  PTC.  The  President  has 
as  yet  taken  no  position  on  the  recommen- 
dation, but  has  urged  that,  if  Congress  is 
Intent  on  acting  now,  It  should  place  the 
advocate  In  FTC  as  an  Interim  measure. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  H.B.  3800  is  written 
along  these  line;  Its  Bureau  of  Consimier 
Protection  In  PTC  would  be  headed  by  a 
Consumer  Counsel.  Generally,  the  argument 
In  favor  of  the  blU  is  that  FTC  has  tradi- 
tionally been  tbe  consumer's  "advocate"  be- 
fore private  companies,  and  it  has  a  staff 
trained  In  this  field;  thus  it  would  be  well 
suited  to  bouse  an  advocate  to  appear  before 
federal  agencies.  Doubts  have  been  raised, 
however,  about  the  Consumer  Counsel's  abil- 
ity to  act  indei>endently.  One  reason  is  that 
tbe  Counsel's  actions  are,  to  quote  the  bill, 
"subject  to  direction  by  the  Commission."" 
The  American  Law  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  Interpreted  this 
to  mean  that  the  Counsel  probably  would 
have  no  power  to  overturn  any  directive  by 
the  PTC."  This  could  considerably  inhibit 
the  intervention  powers  of  the  Counsel,  es- 
pecially In  light  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  advocacy  work  would  probably  be  per- 
formed before  the  PTC  itself.  A  second  prob- 
lem, which  has  also  been  confirmed  by  the 
American  Law  Division,  is  that  positions  of 
the  Bureau  could  lie  regarded  as  positions  of 
the  PTC  In  general.  The  result  might  be 
that  a  court  would  disqualify  the  PTC  from 
considering  a  matter  before  it,  on  grouiuls 
of  prejudice."  Thus,  consumer  groups  are 
worried  that  the  Counsel's  freedom  to  Inter- 
vene might  be  seriously  restricted  by  PTC 
directives  or  court  rulings.  This,  it  is  ar- 
gued, would  not  only  mean  continued  in- 
action on  Important  problems,  but  also  In- 
creased frustration  on  tbe  part  of  American 
consumers. 

4.  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
Undoubtedly  the  most  important  bill  con- 
cerning advocacy  that  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  Is  HJl.  14,  which  would 
establish  an  independent  CPA.  It  would  be 
headed  by  an  Adnolnlstrator  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
CPA's  functions  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Formally  represent  the  Interests  of 
consumers  In  proceedings  before  federal 
agencies  and  courts: 

(3)  Encourage  and  support  research, 
studies  and  testing  leading  to  a  better  pub- 
lic understanding  of  consumer  products  and 
consumer  Information; 

(3)  Submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  tbe  President  on  improving  tbe 
operation  of  federal  consun>er  progranw; 

(4)  Conduct  surveys  and  investigations 
concerning  the  needs  and  problenM  of  con- 
sumers which  do  not  dupUcate  activities  of 
other  federal  agencies. 

(5)  Continue  tbe  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety.** 

The  specific  mechanism  for  representation 
of  consumers  would  work  as  ft^ows: 

Before  federal  agencies,  the  CPA  to  auth- 
orized to  represent  consumers  as  a  party  on 
matters  which  do  not  Involve  an  adjudica- 
tion solely  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  a 
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fine,  penalty  or  forfetlture  for  an  alleged 
vlolaUon  of  any  statute  of  the  VA 

On  matters  which  do  Involve  an  ad- 
judication for  such  a  sole  purpose,  the  agency 
may  certify  evidence  and  Information,  but 
not  as  a  party  to  tbe  proceedings.  Before 
federal  courts,  the  Agency  may  only  certify 
evidence  and  information,  but  not  intervene 
as  a  party.  But  the  Agency  may  initiate  a 
JudicUl  review  of  an  agency  proceeding  to 
which  it  was  a  party,  when  a  right  of  re- 
view is  otherwise  accorded  by  statute.'^ 

The  triggertng  mechanism  for  such  inter- 
vention woxild  be  a  finding  on  the  part  of 
the  Agency  that: 

(1)  the  result  of  such  investigation,  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding  may  substantially 
affect  tbe  Interests  of  consumers;  and 

(2)  such  interests  may  not  be  adequately 
protected  unless  the  Agency  Intervenes." 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill — 
which  Is  probably  a  first  In  the  area  of 
public  policy — provides  that 

Every  Federal  agency  taking  action  which 
may  substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  con- 
siuners  is  required  to  (1)  notify  the  Agency 
...  of  the  taking  of  such  action  and  (2) 
take  such  action  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  valid  In- 
terests of  consumers.  In  taking  action,  an 
agency  Is  required  to  indicate  publicly  the 
effect  such  action  will  have  upon  the  con- 
sumer Interest  and  the  basis  upon  which 
the  consumer  interest  was  taken  into 
consideration.'^ 

The  general  argument  in  favor  of  CPA  is 
that  a  consumer  advocate  must  be  independ- 
ent; he  must  be  free  from  political  pressures 
that  exist  in  the  White  House  and  in  other 
agencies;  be  m»ist  have  unrestricted  ability 
to  be  an  unabashed,  partisan  spokesman  for 
the  consumer.  This  would  be  the  case  with 
CPA  since  |itl  would  be  under  less  pressure 
to  accept  an  "overall"  administration  view- 
point which  comprises  tbe  consumer  view 
into  an  amalgam  that  refiects  other  agency 
Interests  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  the 
consumer  Interest.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumer agency  would,  to  a  much  larger  extent, 
be  free  to  "agree  to  disagree"  rather  than 
being  forced  to  negotiate  and  concede  points 
at  lssue.» 

The  main  line  of  opposition  to  CPA  is 
founded  on  the  atUtude  that  "merely"  es- 
tablishing another  agency  will  do  nothing  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  may  compound  it.  The 
critics  base  their  conclusion  on  four  con- 
tentions: One,  we  have  too  many  independ- 
ent agencies  already;  there  is  no  need  to 
create  another  large,  costly  bureaucracy.  Two, 
Independent  agencies  tend  to  become  less 
effecUve  as  they  get  older.  Three,  the  Presi- 
dent could  weaken  CPA  by  merely  choosing 
a  weak  or  nonactlvlst  Administrator.  Four, 
independent  agencies  are  not  responsible 
enough  to  Congress. 

The  answers  to  these  arguments  are  as 
follows:  On  the  first  one,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  bill  sets  up  a  new  bureaucracy,  but 
large  and  costly?  No — the  scope  of  CPA  U 
clearly  spelled  out  and  limited.  According  to 
the  committee  which  approved  the  bill. 

It  must  be  stressed  .  .  .  that  no  large  new 
bureaucracy  is  contemplated  or  intended  In 
this  legislation.  If  personnel  and  programs 
mushroom,  tbe  organizational  structiu-e  will 
no  longer  be  serving  its  Intended  piuposes." 

As  to  the  second  contention,  this  obscures 
the  fact  that  CPA  is  not  merely  another 
agency.  It  is  a  special  agency — a  totally  new 
concept  In  government :  one  agency  perform- 
ing watchdog  duties  over  all  tbe  others  to 
protect  a  specific  Interest.  Thus,  one  cannot 
dr»w  conclusions  for  CPA  based  on  perform- 
ance of  agencies  In  the  past.  Furthermore, 
it  Is  probable  that  the  adtting  agencies 
would  be  Improved  If  CPA  was  created.  This 
la  because  CPA  would  be  lu-ging  or  forcing 
them  to  take  a  more  balanced  i4>proach  to 
consumer  problems.  In  answer  to  a  question 
on  bow  to  Improve  federal  consiuner  pro- 
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gram  coordination,  Ralph  Nader  mentioned 
the  CPA  bUl: 

Coordination  has  to  be  motivated.  I've  been 
to  many  Interdepartmental  meetings  and 
nothing  gets  done.  But  If  Congress  passed 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill,  with  a 
staff  of  advocates  that  oould  intervene  in 
proceedings  of  regulatory  agencies,  then  the 
motivation  would  be  clear.  You  can't  force 
coordination.  But  If  there's  a  constant  moni- 
tor and  spur  for  the  consumer,  it  will  tend  to 
force  coordination  among  the  agencies.** 

As  for  the  third  argument,  Presidential 
appointments  are  always  based,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  on  the  ability  of  the  ap- 
pointee to  satisfy  the  agency's  clientele 
group.  In  this  case  the  clientele  group  is 
con^>06ed  of  consumers  and,  as  Ralph  Nader 
has  said, 

"I  think  we  now  have  arrived  at  a  point 
.  .  .  that  tbe  consiuner  constituency  Is  de- 
manding that  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  con- 
sumer protection  unit  anywhere,  it  has  to  be 
beaded  by  somebody  Interested  In  consumer 
protection."  •> 

Tbe  fourth  argument  Is  answered  by  point- 
ing to  the  provisions  in  the  bill  requiring 
CPA  to  report  annually  to  Congress  and  to 
keep  the  appropriate  committees  Informed  on 
all  of  its  activities. 

Another  area  of  dispute  in  this  bill  Is  the 
amount  of  advocacy  power  granted  to  the 
CPA.  Some  groups — particularly  those  repre- 
senting industrial  interests — are  worried  that 
the  power  of  intervention  may  give  CPA  \m- 
warranted  powers  over  the  agencies.  A  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  representative  explains: 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  views  of  the 
consunter  advocate  be  presented  in  particu- 
lar agency  and  court  proceedmgs,  then  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  be  appear  as  a 
witness  for  that  purpose.  But  to  authorize 
I  him]  to  Intervene — and  perhaps  actually 
initiate  proceedings  .  .  . — is  in  effect  to  pro- 
vide for  an  overseer  on  the  supposedly  inde- 
pendent actions  of  administrative  agencies 
and  courts.  Add  the  potent  weapon  of  pub- 
licity which  a  consumer  advocate  of  such 
power  could  bring  to  bear  on  agencies  to 
persuade  them  to  comply  with  his  proposals, 
and  the  net  effect  on  our  traditionally  un- 
fettered courts  and  regulatory  agencies 
would  be  nothing  short  of  Intimidating." 

Supporters  of  tbe  bill  reply  that  there  are 
sufficient  safeguards  to  prevent  any  detri- 
ment to  the  Federal  rulemaking  process.  For 
example,  tbe  bill  requires  CPA  to  determine 
that  a  given  proceeding  will  substantially 
affect  consumers,  in  order  to  Intervene.  If 
such  a  finding  Is  not  made.  Intervention  will 
be  ruled  out.  Also,  intervention  is  not  al- 
lowed in  court  cases  (except  appeals  from 
previous  intervention).  Finally,  as  the  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  out,  "nothing  in  this 
legislation  takes  away  any  discretion  from 
any  adjudicatory  body."  " 

Not  surprisingly  there  are  also  arguments 
in  tbe  other  direction — that  the  bill  would 
not  give  the  advocate  enough  power.  For  ex- 
ample, in  FDA  proceedings  on  confiscation 
of  unsafe  food,  criminal  sanctions  are  often 
Involved.  But  under  the  blU,  CPA  would  have 
no  powers  of  Intervention  In  such  proceed- 
ings; also  off  limits  (as  mentioned  above) 
are  all  court  cases  except  appeals.  I  do  not 
know  of  Rep.  Rosenthal's  response  to  this 
criticism,  but  It  is  Interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  tug-of-war  that  has  been  and  will  be, 
I  am  sure,  waged  over  this  bill. 

One  other  area  which  has  engendered  con- 
troversy is  that  of  Joint  or  shared  functions 
of  CPA  and  the  OCA  set  up  In  the  bill.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  tbe  pertinent 
provisions: 

Consumer  Complaints:  When  consumer 
complaints  are  received  or  developed  by  tbe 
OlBoe  or  Agency,  such  action  may  be  taken 
as  is  within  the  authority  of  each.  If  tbe 
complaint  la  referred  to  another  federal 
agency,  the  natura  of  tbe  action  taken 
thereon  shall  be  ascertained.  Duplication  by 
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the  Agency  and  the  Office  In  the  handling 
of  complaints  la  spedflcally  pcoblbtted. 

A  public  document  will  be  maintained  by 
the  Agency  alone  for  public  Inspection  of 
complaints.  The  Agency  shall  promptly 
notify  producers  and  vendors  of  all  com- 
plaints concerning  them  received  and  devel- 
oped. A  complaint  can  only  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  complainant  and  after  the  party 
complained  ag.tinst  has  had  a  reasonable 
time,  but  not  less  than  60  days,  to  comment. 

Coiistiiner  Information:  The  Agency  and 
the  Office  shall  gather  from  other  sources  and 
disseminate  to  the  public.  Information  of 
general  value  to  oonstuaers. 

The  Agency  shall  have  primary  responsi- 
bility tor  disseminating  to  the  public,  con- 
siuner  Information  In  the  possession  of  other 
federal  agencies.  Including  the  results  of 
relevant  tests  performed  by  those  agencies 
on  consumer  products.** 

Critics  of  the  bill  do  not  like  the  fact  that 
Agency  and  the  Office  have  several  similar 
fimctlons.  In  addition  to  handling  com- 
plaints and  gathering  and  disseminating 
information,  both  units  are  empowered  or 
required  to:  submit  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  the  President:  conduct  confer- 
ences, surveys,  and  Investigations;  support 
various  types  of  consumer  programs:  and 
keep  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
informed.  Some  of  the  dissenters  on  the  Com- 
mittee which  approved  tbe  bill,  explain  why 
they  think  such  overlap  Is  "wasteful,  dupli- 
cative, and  Inefficient": 

In  our  Judgment,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  significant  difference 
in  the  functions  of  each  of  these  proposed 
new  governmental  units,  which  is  sufficient 
to  be  a  valid  reason  for  creating  both  units. 
It  would  seem  likely  that,  under  energetic 
administration,  either  of  the  units  has  within 
its  powers,  duties  and  functions  tbe  potential 
of  taking  great  steps  In  the  representation 
of  the  interests  of  consumers.  To  create  two 
units  of  goverrunent  with  such  similar  pow- 
ers, duties  and  functions  Is  to  dilute  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  Important 
mission  of  the  federal  government.  It  would 
appear  Inescapable  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  overlapping  and  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  effort  on  the  one  hand, 
while  some  important  things  may  not  be 
done  at  all — with  no  single  agency  clearly 
responsible  In  this  area  of  consumer  protec- 
tion.'" 

The  Committee  majority  defends  the  bill 
against  these  charges,  pointing  out  how  It 
will  be  attempted  to  avoid  duplication: 

In  certain  limited  Instances,  the  Agency 
and  Office  have  been  granted  similar  func- 
tions ...  In  each  Instance,  however,  the 
Office  and  Agency  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  avoiding  duplication  In  the 
conduct  of  these  operations.  In  order  to  dis- 
cbarge this  responsibility,  we  believe  that  tbe 
Agency  and  Office  should  enter  into  a  written 
understanding  which  clearly  and  concisely 
spells  out  their  areas  of  responsibility.  To  the 
extent  that  any  duplication  does  occur,  the 
committee  believes  It  will  be  of  a  constructive 
competitive  nature  which  will  redound  to 
tbe  benefit  of  consimiers.** 

This  last  point  on  competition  evokes 
strident  criticism  from  the  dissenters: 

This  duplication  of  responsibilities  cannot 
be  excused  by  tbe  argument  used  in  the 
Committee  report  that  it  will  foster  competi- 
tion between  the  agencies.  That  is  not  the 
piupoee  of  this  legislation,  as  the  Committee 
report  concedes.  This  duplication  and  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  may  make  even  more 
difficult,  as  well,  the  management  of  tbe 
hundreds  of  consumer  Interest  activities 
which  are  already  spread  throughout  the 
federal  establishment.  Such  duplication 
could  also  hinder  the  Congress  in  Its  exer- 
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else  of  legislative  oversight  In  this  Important 
field.*' 

A  final  area  of  argument  is  the  pn^Msed 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  (CAC) .  This  body 
would  be  composed  of  16  members  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  staggered  terms  of 
5  years.  In  addition  to  providing  advice  to 
CPA  and  OCA,  and  studying  federal  con- 
sumer programs.  CAC  Is  designed  to  perform 
an  independent  watchdog  function  over  the 
operations  of  the  Office  and  Agency  to  assure 
that  they  carry  out  the  duties  conferred 
upon  them.  This  means  that  if  either  fails 
to  exercise  its  responsilbillty  adequately  tbe 
Advisory  Council  has  the  duty  to  bring  this 
fact  to  public  attention  and  recommend  cor- 
rective action  .  .  I  CAC  I  Is  charged  with 
alerting  the  Congress,  President,  and  public 
if  such  behavior  Is  detected."" 

The  Committee  explains  tbe  benefit  that 
CAC  could  have. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  designed  to  func- 
tion as  more  than  tbe  ciistomary  body  at- 
tached to  many  Federal  programs  to  give  a 
public  veneer.  The  Council  envisioned  here 
will  maintain  an  aggressive  and  innovative 
oversight  over  consumer  programs  and  these 
two  agencies  in  particular  to  make  stire  that 
the  Interests  of  consumers  are  being  protected 
in  a  responsible  but  reasonable  and  fair  man- 
ner .  .  .  This  shovUd  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
consumer   effort   within   the    Oovernment."* 

But  the  dissenters  believe  CAC  Just  adds 
more  duplication.  They  talk  about  this  and 
then  make  a  final  statement. 

Having  divided  the  respKjnsibllity  for  rep- 
resentating  the  consumers  between  the  Office 
and  the  Agency,  the  bill  proposes  to  go  still 
further.  .  .  there  is  established  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  .  .  .  (Its]  function  is  star- 
tlingly  similar — to  advise  the  Administrator 
and  the  Director  on  matters  relating  to  the 
consumer  Interest;  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  federal  programs,  and  opera- 
tions relating  to  tbe  consumer  Interest.  It 
sounds  like  a  broken  record — three  organiza- 
tions representing  the  same  interest. 

This  is  a  highly  questionable  way  to  pro- 
ceed when  the  government's  financial  re- 
sources are  being  so  severely  strained.  It 
would  seem  to  be  without  question  that  there 
are  many  needs  in  this  country  which  should 
be  met  before  we  create  three  government 
organizations  to  do  a  Job  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  be  better  performed  by  a 
single   government   organization.'* 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  H.R.  14  is  actually 
a  complex  piece  of  legislation  about  which 
there  are  valid  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  specific  issues.  Despite  the  controversy, 
it  seems  clear  that  a  consumer  advocate  Is 
an  "idea  whose  time  has  come"  and,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  I  predict  that  some  form  of 
a  CPA  bill  will  probably  pass  Congress  this 
year. 

In  summary,  we  have  reviewed  Uie  prob- 
lems In  consumer  programs,  the  causes,  and 
the  suggested  solutions.  Now  It  comes  time 
to  sort  out  the  many  proposals  and  come  up 
with  some  rational,  workable  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  fragmentation  and  Imbalanced 
representation. 

Vn.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

After  studying  all  the  proposals  on  federal 
consumer  agencies,  I  have  taken  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  best  elements  from  each,  and 
then  aded  my  own  refinements,  to  form  a 
list  of  recommendations  for  comprehensive 
reform.  My  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  should 
be  established  as  a  statutory  body.  It  should 
be  given  aU  the  powers  In  H.R.  14  which  It 
would  possess  exclusively. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  the  Idea  of  Instl- 
tuUonallzlng  OCA  and  giving  it  all  the  pow- 
ers It  needs  to  really  be  an  effective  coordi- 
nator of  consumer  programs.  I  am  convinced 
that  with  the  backing  of  Congress,  along  with 
sufficient  powers,  OCA  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards  eliminating  duplication  and  overlap 
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in  Federal  consumer  programs.  In  addition. 
It  has  the  potential  of  becoming  an  effective 
spokesman  at  the  highest  level  for  the  con- 
stuner  Interest. 

(2)  Most  existing  cons\imer  protection 
functions  should  be  consolidated  in  two  of 
the  super-departments  prof>osed  by  President 
Nixon:  Human  Resources  and  Economic 
Affairs. 

Generally,  I  would  go  along  with  most  of 
the  President's  proposed  transfers.  However. 
I  would  go  further  than  he,  so  I  will  now 
set  down  the  type  of  organization  which 
I  believe  would  be  best,  from  a  consumer 
viewpoint : 

(A)  Human  Development  Department:  A 
Consumer  Protection  Administration  should 
be  added,  encompassing  the  following  five 
areas: 

(1)  Product  Safety — this  should  Include 
present  PDA  and  Commerce  Dept.  functions 
in  the  field,  the  motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
grams of  NHSB,  and  some  other  functions 
the  President  proposed  In  his  consumer 
message  which  would  provide  wider  powers 
to  regulate  and  ban  unsafe  products. 

(2)  Hazardous  substances  regulation — 
such  as  pesticides  and  poinson  control,  now 
In  FDA. 

(3)  Food  wholesomeness — encompassing 
appropriate  functions  of  both  FDA  and 
C  &  MS. 

(4)  Drug  regulation — the  programs  now 
in  PDA. 

(5)  Consumer  research — the  programs 
now  in  ARS. 

(B)  Economic  Affairs  Department:  A  Fair 
Trade  Practices  Administration  should  be 
added  that  would  contain : 

( 1 )  Enforcement  of  present  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  now  housed  in  the  Commerce 
Dept. 

(2)  Market  regulatory  functions  of  C  & 
MS. 

(3)  The  National  Business  Council  on 
Consiuner  Affairs. 

(4)  Perhaps,  the  proposed  Federal  Trade 
Practices  Agency  might  be  housed  In  this 
Administration,  rather  than  being  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  as  the  Ash  Council  has 
proposed.  I  have  not  examined  their  recom- 
mendation sufficiently  to  know  all  the  Im- 
plications Involved;  however.  It  would  seem 
that  transferring  FTPA  to  my  proposed  Fair 
Trades  Practices  Administration  would  elim- 
inate much  of  the  confilct  that  presently 
exists  between  Commerce  and  FTC. 

In  general,  I  reject  the  arguments  for  a 
separate  Dept.  of  Consumer  Affairs.  This 
would  simply  be  the  wrong  approach  and 
might  be  worse  than  tbe  present  setup. 
However,  I  believe  some  transfer  of  func- 
tions Is  necessary,  and  those  which  I  have 
proposed  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  the 
same  arguments  used  against  transfers  to 
DCA;  the  main  reason  Is  that  this  proposal 
would  only  be  one  part  of  the  picture — it 
would  supplement  my  other  recommenda- 
tions. 

(3)  A  new  Consumer  Protection  Division 
should  be  created  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. It  should  Include  only  ezkforcement 
powers — not  those  of  consumer  advocacy. 

I  think  that  such  an  upgrading  Is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  con- 
sumer Justice  and  to  allow  a  maximum 
marshaling  of  forces  In  the  enfcvcement 
of  consumer  protection  legislation. 

(4)  A  new.  Independent  Federal  Con- 
siuner Advocacy  Agency  (FCAA)  should  be 
established  In  the  Executive  Branch.  This 
agency,  to  be  headed  by  a  Federal  Consumer 
Advocate,  should  have  all  the  same  powers 
and  functions,  with  exceptions  noted  below, 
as  tbe  Consumer  Protection  Agency  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  14. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  an  Independent 
consumer  advocate  is  needed.  However,  the 
CPA  iwopoaal  ean  be  Improved  upon:  I 
think  my  proposed  name  would  more  accu- 
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rat«Iy  Indicate  to  the  public  what  the  agency 
and  Its  head  do  •peclflcally;  "consiimer  pro- 
tection" la  too  all-encompaasing  a  phrase. 
In  addition,  I  woiUd  make  the  following 
significant  changes  in  the  functions  of  the 
CPA  and  Its  relationship  to  the  OCA  and 
CAC: 

(A)  The  restriction  on  CPA  as  far  as  pro- 
ceedings involving  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfei- 
ture, should  be  removed.  FCAA  should  have 
full-fledged  powers  of  intervention  in  both 
non-penalty  and  penalty  matters. 

I  can  see  no  pressing  reason  for  this  un- 
due inhibition,  especially  considering  the  fact 
that  many  important  agency  rules  and  all 
consumer  laws  Involve  such  penalties.  For 
example,  as  I  see  it,  CPA  could  not  intervene 
in  any  enforcement  cases  handled  by  the 
Justice  Dept.  since  all  the  laws  they  enforce 
have  penalties  for  violations.  My  proposal 
would  correct  this  deficiency. 

(B)  tJnlUe  CPA,  PCAA  should  not  absorb 
the  functions  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety.  Instead,  these  matters 
should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Prod- 
uct Safety  bureau  in  the  Hvunan  Resources 
Dept. 

■nils  change  is  necessary  because  If  the 
consumer  advocate  gets  into  the  area  of  mak- 
ing detailed  studies  on  specific  aspects  of  con- 
sumer protection,  it  will  tend  to  dilute  the 
powers  of  advocacy. 

(C)  FCAA  alone  should  have  the  following 
functions  wtiich  H.R.  14  would  have  divided 
between  CPA  and  OCA: 

(1)  Receipt  and  action  on  complaints. 

(2)  Gathering  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. This  should  Include  a  transfer  of 
the  publishing  of  CONSUMER  NEWS,  pres- 
ently done  by  OCA,  to  PCAA. 

(3)  Reporting  to  Congress.  OCA  should  re- 
tain authority  to  report  to  the  President,  but 
not  to  Congress.  PCAA  should  obtain  what- 
ever information  It  needs  from  OCA  for  prep- 
aration of  its  report,  and  then  the  Agency 
should  submit  a  comprehensive  document  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

In  regard  to  Joint  and  shared  functions  of 
CPA  and  OCA,  I  believe  that  some  definite 
choices  have  to  be  made.  To  me  It  would 
seem  that  the  way  to  divide  up  functions 
would  be  to  re-evaluate  the  roles  of  CPA  and 
OCA.  In  my  proposals,  I  have  adopted  the 
principle  that  FCAA  should  be  the  main  gov- 
ernmental link  to  the  consumer;  it  should 
be  the  public,  visible  unit,  whereas  OCA 
should  really  be  more  of  an  administrative 
tool  for  the  President — It  does  not  need  pub- 
lic relations  functions. 

I  realize  that  this  Idea  may  be  seen  as  a 
weakening  of  OCA,  but  I  think  it  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  troublesome  problem  of 
duplication  between  the  two  units. 

(D)  The  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
(CAC)  should  be  placed  under  the  aegis  of 
FCAA.  The  Council  should  possess  all  func- 
tions of  HJl.  14's  CAC  except  for:  (I) 
"watchdog"  power  over  the  Agency,  and  (2) 
power  to  report  to  Congress  If  inappropriate 
behavior  of  OCA  or  CPA  occurs.  PCAA 
should,  however,  have  watchdog  powers  over 
OCA,  and  the  expert  studies  of  CAC  should 
be  Incorporated  into  FCAA's  annual  reports 
to  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  problem  of  duplication  extends  to  the 
CAC  proposed  in  H.R.  14.  While  I  would  agree 
that  such  a  Council,  where  regular  citizens 
can  be  heard  from,  Is  desirable,  I  think  that 
it  need  not  be  an  independent  body.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  need  a  watchdog  watching  a 
watchdog — this  is  what  H.R.  14  would  pro- 
vide. In  my  view,  the  constant  publicity  of 
FCAA  would  allow  the  public  to  perform  that 
role  amply.  Also,  a  separate  CAC  report  to 
Congress  would  be  unnecessarily  duplicative 
and  confusing.  My  recommendations  would 
minimize  this  duplication. 

Thus,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent, forceful,  partisan  consumer  advo- 
cate In  the  Federal  Government.  The  argu- 
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ments  have  been  overwhelming  that  such  an 
office  is  desperately  needed  and  cannot  be 
placed  under  the  structure  of  any  other 
agency.  My  specific  proposaU,  I  believe,  wlU 
streamline  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the 
consumer  advocate,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
be  even  more  forceful  and  effective. 

In  summary,  I  think  I  have  put  forward  a 
group  of  recommendations  that  will  lead  to 
a  sorely-needed  improvement  In  the  quality 
of  federal  consumer  programs.  With  the  pro- 
per governmental  mechanisms  to  achieve  co- 
ordination and  representation,  it  seems  in- 
evitable that  Federal  agencies  will  once 
again  serve  the  one  person  whose  needs  have 
been  neglected  lor  so  long — the  American 
consumer. 
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APPENDIX    i:    ABBREVIATIONS   OF   AGENCY    NAMES 

Abbreviation  and  ^.gency 

ARS — Agricultural  Research  Service. 

CAB — ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

CAC — Consumer  Advisory  Council. 

C  &  MS— Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

CPA — Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

CPD — Consumer  Protection  Division. 

CPICC — Consumer  Product  Information 
Coordinating  Center. 

DCA — Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

DOT — Department  of  Transportation. 

FAA — Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

FCAA — Federal  Consumer  Advocacy 
Agency. 

FCC — Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

PDA — Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

FHA — Federal  Housing  Administration. 

FPC — Federal  Power  Commission. 
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FTC — ^Federal  Trade  Commission. 

FTPA — Federal  Trade  Practices  Adminis- 
tration. 

GSA — General  Services  Administration. 

GPO — Government  Printing  Office. 

HEW — Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(Dept.). 

HUD — Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Dept.). 

ICC — Tjiterstate  Commerce  Commission. 

NCP8 — National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety. 

NHSB — National   Highway  Safety  Biureau. 

OCA — Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

SEC — Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

USDA — U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

VA — Veterans'  Administration. 

APPENDIX  n:  FEDEBAI.  AGENCIES  WITH  CONSOMEB 
PROGRAMS AS    OF    JULY     1,    1971 

(Note. — Revised  from  a  list  in  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1970.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Document  #91-1361,  July  30.  1970, 
p.  5.) 

The  following  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  ocmduct  one  or  more  consumer 
programs : 

Administration  on  Aging. 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Commerce  Department. 

Committee  on  Productivity. 

Consumer  Advisory  Council. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

Defense  Department. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Federal  Extension  Service. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

General  Services  Administration. 

Government  Printing  Office. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Dept. 

Interior  Department. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Justice  Department. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance. 

National  Business  Council  for  Consumer 
Affairs. 

National   Highway  Safety  Administration. 

National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Office  of  Consumer  Services. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Office  of  Education. 

Office  of  Renewal  and  Housing  Assistance. 

Postal  Rate  Commission. 

Postal  Service. 

Public  Health  Service. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Transportation  Department. 

Treasury  Department. 

Veterans'  Administration. 
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Mr.    Robert    Fowler,    Winston    Churchill 

High  School. 

Miss  Deborah  Bnimltt,  Sherwood  High 
School. 

Miss  Marion  Jenkins,  Sherwood  High 
School. 

Mr.  Jon  Davis,  Galthersburg  High  School. 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
H.  Rks.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "As  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  la  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  iox." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Binh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  P>rovisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  coiintrles  In  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ahall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United  States 
shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the  sign- 
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ing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  sball  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and  all 
American  Armed  Porces  simultaneously. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BLATNIK  SETS 
RECORD  STRAIGHT  ON  ACCELER- 
ATED PUBLIC  WORKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WKST   VISCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  pressing  problems 
facing  the  United  States  today  Is  that 
of  unemployment.  More  than  5.5  million 
workers  are  now  without  jobs.  They  and 
their  families  are  stiffering  hardships  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  our  economy  to 
generate  sufficient  Jobs. 

We  in  Congress  are  attempting  to  re- 
spond to  this  deplorable  situation  by 
passing  responsive,  well-reasoned  legis- 
lation designed  to  put  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  realistic 
programs  to  create  worthwhile  employ- 
ment. 

Congress  recently  passed  two  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  The  President 
chose  to  sign  the  first  into  law  and  to 
veto  the  second. 

On  July  14,  as  the  Senate  prepared  to 
vote  on  overriding  the  President's  veto, 
The  Washington  Post  published  an  edi- 
torial discussing  these  two  legislative  at- 
tempts to  reduce  unemployment.  The 
editorial  made  certain  observations  about 
accelerated  public  works  that  are  un- 
supported by  fact. 

Today  the  Post  published  a  letter  from 
my  knowledgeable  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representative 
JOHK  A.  Blatnik,  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  setting  the  rec- 
ord straight.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  21,  1971) 

REPmXSXNTATITE  BLATNDC  ON  THE  VETOED  AC- 
CIXEKATED  PtTBLIC  WOKKS  BnX 

Your  lead  editorial  of  J»ily  14,  while  prop- 
erly approving  President  Nixon's  action  in 
signing  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  ev- 
idences some  misunderstanding  of  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Bill  which  he  ve- 
toed. 

In  fairness  to  the  supporters  of  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Worlcs  Bill  (APW)  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Congress — I  hope 
you  will  clear  the  record. 

You  say  "Public  works  projecta.  like  dams 
and  highways,  create  jobs  .  .  .  but  it  takes 
time  to  get  such  projects  started.  Moreover, 
It  is  hard  to  turn  them  oflf  when  the  eco- 
nomic picture  brightens — who  needs  a  half- 
finished  dam?" 

I'm  sure  you  are  aware  that  no  dams  or 
highways  are  contemplated  under  APW. 
ThU  biU  calls  for  a  small-project  program.  It 
would  provide  federal  aid  for  water  and  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  nursing  homes,  boepl- 
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tals  and  similar  community  facilities  which 
can  be  started  quickly  and  completed  within 
one  year  to  18  months.  The  facility  must  be 
needed  by  the  community  and  the  commu- 
nity itself  must  be  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment substantially  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Six  thotisand  such  projects  already  have 
been  approved  by  the  federal  authorities, 
the  necessary  architectural,  engineering  and 
financial  arrangements  have  been  completed 
and  moet  of  them  could  be  started  in  60  to 
90  days.  Nothing  is  holding  them  back  ex- 
cept presidential  inertia  and  or  presidential 
Indifference. 

As  to  "turning  them  off  when  the  eco- 
nomic picture  brightens,"  the  President's 
own  chief  economic  adviser.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken, told  us  jtist  last  week  that  he 
doesn't  see  much  prospect  of  improvement 
in  our  economy  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 
How  long  must  our  Jobless  workers  wait  for 
things  to  get  better  of  their  own  accord? 

You  say  that  workers  with  the  skills  and 
experience  needed  for  public  projects  al- 
ready are  fully  employed  and  that  "the  net 
effect  may  be  to  add  to  inflation  without 
much  reduction  in  unemployment." 

Tell  that  to  the  so-called  hard  hats.  The 
Jobless  rate  among  construction  workers  has 
been  running  well  over  10  per  cent  for  the 
past  year;  today  it  is  almost  twice  as  high  as 
the  national  average  for  all  workers.  And  it 
is  higher  stUl  in  the  areas  of  severe  depres- 
sion that  this  bill  was  designed  to  help. 

Moreover,  APW  is  not  merely  a  "construc- 
tion" bill.  It  would  provide,  and  provide 
quickly,  as  many  as  170.000  on-site  construc- 
tion Jobs;  but  it  also  would  create  50,000  or 
more  Jobs  in  allied  industries  and  services. 
That  adds  up  to  420.000  desperately  needed 
Jobs — nearly  9  per  cent  of  our  present  over- 
all unemployment. 

Today  we  are  spending  mere  than  half  a 
blUlon  dollars  a  month  on  unemployment 
benefits  and  close  to  one  billion  dollars  a 
mouth  on  welfare-public  assistance.  At  least 
some  of  that  non-productive  spending,  which 
certainly  adds  to  our  inflationary  pressures, 
could  be  diverted  Into  productive  jobs,  into 
the  creation  of  essential  facilities  that  will 
remain  as  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  our  conununltles. 

The  President  was  not  confronted  with  an 
"elther-or"  choice  between  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  and  Accelerated  Public 
Works.  We  need  both,  and  need  them  now. 

In  Chicago  several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Nixon 
expressed  concern  over  the  poor  quality  of 
our  care  for  the  aged;  APW  would  provide 
nursing  homes  for  the  aged.  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
concerned,  as  are  all  of  us,  over  the  deterio- 
rrttion  of  our  environment;  APW  would  help 
our  communities  build  water  and  sewage 
treatment  plants  to  protect  the  quality  of 
our  water  resources. 

APW  won't  end  by  tomorrow  morning  an 
unemployment  crisis  that  has  been  two 
years  in  the  making,  but  It's  a  long  sight 
better  than  doing  nothing;  especially  to  all 
those  Jobless  workers  who  have  been  trying 
for  two  years  to  live  on  presidential  opti- 
mism. 

John  A.  Bla'tnik, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on 

Public  Work*. 
Washington. 
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SEVEN  YEARS  AND  117  DAYS 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  tbe 


issu?  of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Seven  years  and  117  days  ago  Capt. 
Floyd  Thompson  was  captured  and  be- 
came the  first  American  prisoner  of  war. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  1,600  men 
who  are  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
m-ssing  in  action.  More  than  300  of  these 
brave  Americans  have  been  captured  or 
missing  longer  than  any  U.S.  serviceman 
was  held  prisoner  during  all  of  World 
War  II. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
severe  emotional  distress  experienced  by 
the  families  who  have  lived  with  un- 
certainty for  so  many  years.  The  plight 
of  these  families  has  reached  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  various  campaigns  to  ex- 
press their  concern  for  the  American 
servicemen  held  prisoner. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  this  conflict 
has  become  increasingly  unpopular  with 
each  passing  day.  But  regardless  of  the 
attitude  about  the  military  conflict. 
Americans  are  imited  in  the  desire  that 
Hanoi  abandon  its  cynical  and  unfeeling 
policies  of  the  past  and  demonstrate 
some  humanitarian  concern  by  allowing 
the  safe  return  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  to  their  homes  and  families. 


DRASTIC  CUTS  IN  CLINIC  SERVICES 
THREATEN  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
OF  LOWER  EAST  SIDE  RESIDENTS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  upset  this  afternoon  when  I 
learned  that  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  which 
is  located  in  my  district,  will  be  forced 
to  close  down  its  outpatient  clinic,  effec- 
tive August  1,  and  that  in  anticipation 
of  this  closing,  it  has  begun  to  turn 
would-be  patients  away  from  its  doors. 
This  cutback  will  affect  not  only  regu- 
lar outpatient  care,  but  also  emergency 
room  treatment,  at  the  hospital,  and  :t 
will  no  dout^  result  in  the  deaths  of 
many  individuals  if  it  is  carried  out. 

The  clinic  has  received  considerable 
funding  through  the  ghetto  medicine 
program,  but  recent  cuts-  in  the  budget 
of  the  State  of  New  York  have  resulted 
in  so  substantial  a  loss  of  funds  that  the 
hospital  can  no  longer  carry  the  burden. 
As  a  result,  people  who  would  be  treated 
at  Beth  Israel  are  going  to  the  Gouver- 
neur  Clinic,  located  miles  away — in  an 
emergency  case,  this  could  easily  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
The  Gouverneur  Clinic  is  also  extremely 
strapped  for  space  and  for  fimds.  The 
sudden  increase  of  about  20  percent  in 
its  caseload  is  placing  it  under  intoler- 
able pressure,  and  it  too  may  be  forced 
to  close  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  desperate.  The 
city  of  New  York  says  that  it  cannot 
help  us.  The  State  of  New  York  says  that 
it  cannot  help  us.  We  in  Congress  may 
represent  the  last  hope  for  retaining  the 
health  facilities  which  serve  thousands 
upon  tliousands  of  poor  people  (ki  the 
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Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan.  I  shall 
call  upon  Mayor  Lindsay  to  provide 
fimds  from  the  city  treastuy.  but  this 
would  be  a  stopgap  solution  at  best. 

The  solution — the  only  solution — to 
the  problem  of  providing  decent  health 
care  for  all  Americans,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  Ues  In  a  comprehensive  system  of 
national  health  insurance  and  care.  If 
the  92d  Congress  does  nothing  else,  it 
can  assure  itself  a  prominent  niche  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  by  enacting 
strong  and  comprehensive  health  care 
legislation.  I  urge  upon  you  the  need  for 
action  at  this  session  to  provide  the  med- 
ical faciUties  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  letter  to  New  York 
City's  health  commissioner.  Dr.  Mary 
McLaughlin,  from  Beth  Israel's  presi- 
dent, Charles  H.  Silver,  and  its  general 
director,  Dr.  Ray  E.  Trussell: 

Beth  Israsi.  Medical  Center, 
New  York.  N.T.,  July  15, 1971. 
Dr.  Mart  McLaughi.in, 
Commissioner  of  Health. 
125  Worth  Street,  Neto  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Commissioner  McLaughlin;  This 
letter  is  addressed  to  you  In  connection  with 
the  severe  problems  resulting  from  the  com- 
bined State  and  City  underfinanclng  of  the 
Ghetto  Medicine  Program  and  some  unfortu- 
nate decisions  which  must  be  made  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

Beth  Israel  is  located  next  to  the  second 
highest  concentration  of  poor  pe(^le  in  Man- 
hattan. The  demands  on  us  for  services  are 
enormous  and  growing  every  year,  not  only 
tX  Beth  Israel  but  at  Qouvemeur  and  the 
Judson  Clinic.  One  way  or  another  Beth 
Israel  met  these  demands  and  their  costs 
until  1989  at  which  time  the  regressive  ac- 
tions of  the  State  Legislature  made  their 
fatal  impact.  Cost  control  legislation,  reduc- 
tion in  medicaid  eligibility,  co-pay  require- 
ments and  rising  costs  placed  the  Medical 
Center  In  a  rapidly  escalating  deficit  posi- 
tion which  forced  our  Trustees  to  adopt  a 
policy  In  the  FaU  of  1969  that  unless  pubUc 
subsidy  could  be  found  to  fund  the  public 
services  we  were  performing  we  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  eliminate  the  deficit  pro- 
ducing services. 

Beth  Israel  has  no  endowment  and  no 
reserves.  It  is  In  short  term  debt  more  than 
five  million  dollars.  Beth  Israel  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  subsidize  the  State  and  City.  Philan- 
thropy today  provides  less  than  one  percent 
of  our  operating  budget. 

The  Ohetto  Medicine  program  is  an  ad- 
ministrative solution  from  the  Governor's 
office  to  meet  the  crisis  facing  the  voluntary 
hospitals.  At  best  it  is  an  interim  device  to 
be  used  until  a  more  positive  program  can 
be  authortsKd  by  the  Legislature  or  until  a 
comprehensive  national  health  Insurance 
program  is  passed  by  the  Congress.  However, 
regardless  of  real  or  imaginary  defects  the 
Ohetto  Medicine  Program  has  made  it  pKJs- 
Blble  for  us  to  continue  to  serve  the  poor 
without  restriction  since  late  1969.  One 
measure  of  "success"  Is  that  the  number  of 
visits  to  our  clinics  and  emergency  ro<xn 
have  continued  to  increase.  In  addition,  as 
you  know.  Inspectors  from  your  Department 
have  given  us  the  highest  ratings  both  In 
Beth  Israel  and  Gouverneur. 

If  we  had  not  received  this  very  sub- 
stantial public  funding  necessary  to  meet 
our  audited  deficits  our  clinics  would  have 
been  closed  to  half  of  our  patients,  our  emer- 
gency serv'ce  reduced  to  receiving  ambulance 
patients  only  instead  of  providing  45,000  vis- 
its per  year.  Gouverneur  services  would  have 
been  severely  cut  back  in  a  community  of 
very  great  need. 
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Now,  however,  the  City  and  the  voluntary 
hospitals  face  a  situation  of  serious  un- 
der financing  of  the  Ghetto  Medicine  Pro- 
gram, more  State  Legislature  imposed  med- 
icaid cutbacks,  and  unavoidable  Increases 
In  costs  due  to  our  collective  bargaining 
contracts.  We  are  Informed  that  this  year 
under  the  Ghetto  Medicine  Program  approx- 
imately 13  million  dollars  are  available  to 
the  23-26  programs  seeking  assistance — a  fig- 
ure far  below  the  amount  of  money  needed 
Just  to  keep  open  at  the  present  level  of 
service. 

We  also  are  informed  that  in  contrast  to 
the  last  year's  policy,  you  will  not  be  allowed 
to  write  a  contract  for  payments  at  the  full 
amount  needed  per  month  for  a  period 
shorter  than  the  full  year  in  order  to  give 
time  to  all  of  us  to  seek  more  funding  or 
to  adjust  program  levels  in  an  orderly  way. 
In  effect,  we  must  accept  a  percentage  of 
our  deficit  which  obviously  will  be  substan- 
tially below  what  we  need  to  break  even. 

Some  hospitals  In  your  program  which 
have  been  receiving  relatively  small  amounts 
of  Ghetto  Medicine  subsidy  can  survive  this 
year  If  they  receive  only  a  partial  subsidy.- 
Beth  Israel  cannot.  Last  year  Beth  Israel  re- 
ceived: 

$180,000  per  month  for  Beth  Israel  Clin- 
ics &  Emergency  Room. 

$135,000  per  month  for  Gouverneur-Jud- 
scn. 

8315.000  Total  per  month. 

$3,780,000  Annual  rate. 

This  year  (July  1, 1971-June  30, 1972)  Beth 
Israel  needs: 

$316,000  per  month  for  Beth  Israel  Clin- 
ics &  Emergency  Room. 

$195,000  per  month  for  Gouverneur-Jud- 
son. 

$511,000  Total  per  month. 

$6,132,000  Annual  rate. 

The  reasons  for  the  Increases  are  Increased 
volume  of  services,  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract mandatory  Increases,  and  the  fact  that 
last  year  we  were  underrelmbursed.  This  year 
we  must  break  even  or  cut  back. 

Gouverneur  Is  a  public  facility  and  we  look 
to  you  and/or  the  Health  and  Hospital  Cor- 
poration to  make  It  possible  for  us  to  keep  it 
open  by  whatever  combination  of  funding 
you  work  out.  As  you  know  we  are  prepared 
to  fully  staff  the  new  Gouverneur  and  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  go  ahead  signal  to 
start  recruiting  Interns,  residents,  attending 
physicians,  nurses,  and  other  personnel  to 
open  on  July  1, 1972.  If  we  do  not  receive  such 
a  directive  soon,  the  Hospital  cannot  c^en 
as  an  inpatient  facility  \intll  July  1,  1973 
since  house  staff  recruitment  Is  carried  on 
and  completed  in  the  FaU  of  each  year.  We 
are  fully  committed  and  prepared  to  serve  as 
soon  as  we  are  authorized.  We  know  that 
somehow  the  City  through  the  Health  De- 
partment and  the  Corporation  will  keep  the 
present  Gouverneur  open  and  get  us  into  the 
new  facility  as  soon  as  pKissible.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  retreat  from  endless  pledges 
to  the  community  and  to  Invite  severe  dis- 
turbances. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
there  Is  not  enough  money  available  In  the 
Ghetto  Medicine  appropriation  for  this  year 
to  meet  the  enormous  deficits  which  Beth 
Israel  is  incurring  In  trying  to  meet  the 
public  need  and  demcmds  on  the  Lower  East 
Side.  Faced  with  this  reality  and  no  other 
resources  with  which  to  meet  such  deficits 
there  Is  no  choice  but  to  first  cut  clinic  serv- 
ices to  patients  who  have  no  resources  (medi- 
caid and/or  medicare)  and  to  refer  such 
patients  elsewhere.  We  will  make  every  effort 
to  care  for  such  patients  at  Gouverneur  but 
public  transportation  between  Beth  Israel 
and  Gouverneur  Is  very  Inadeqtiate.  Most 
such  patients  will  prefer  to  go  to  Brilevue 
and  we  have  advised  the  Executive  Director 
of  Bellevue  of  this  contingency.  More  than 
40,000  such  clinic  visits  wUl  be  displaced  from 
Beth  Israel.  Naturally  this  will  be  done  In 
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an  orderly  way  with  transfer  of  medical  rec- 
ords on  request  to  whichever  hospitals  are 
selected  by  the  patients. 

It  Is  moet  Important  that  tbe  Beth  Israel 
emergency  room  remain  open  to  all.  We  have 
become  the  family  doctor  for  vast  numbers 
of  poor  people  especially  during  evenings  and 
on  weekends.  In  addition  the  Gouverneur 
ambulances  bring  all  patients  picked  up  in 
the  Gouverneur  district  to  us — a  feature 
which  will  continue  for  surgical  patients.  In- 
jured patients,  pregnant  women  and  patients 
requiring  intensive  sophisticated  care  even 
after  the  new  Gouverneur  opens  since  there 
win  be  no  surgical  or  maternity  in-patlent 
services  in  the  new  facility.  It  Is  Incumbent 
on  the  City  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
continue  to  operate  our  emergency  services 
for  the  good  of  the  immediate  local  com- 
munity and  of  the  residents  of  the  Gouver- 
neur area.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a  serious 
displacement  of  emergency  patients  to  other 
institutions  and  a  breakdown  in  the  orga- 
nizational pattern  of  care  to  the  Lower  East 
Side  through  Gouvemeur-Beth  Israel — a  pat- 
tern which  has  operated  succeeefuUy  for  al- 
most ten  years. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  unless 
you  can  write  a  contract  for  the  fuU  amount 
needed  per  month  we  must  advise  you  that 
Beth  Israel  will  close  Its  clinics  to  present 
and  prospective  non-medlcaid  patients  on 
August  1st  because  of  the  obvious  Inability 
of  your  Department  to  meet  our  operating 
deficits  through  the  Ghetto  Medicine  Pro- 
gram. Thus  we  request  a  contract  which 
wUl: 

1.  Reimburse  us  at  tbe  promised  rates  for 
April-June  of  1971   (Total  $945,000) 

2.  Reimburse  us  for  the  same  percentage 
of  our  Beth  Israel  cUnlc  deficits  for  July  and 
August  of  1971  which  you  allow  other  hos- 
pitals. This  will  allow  for  an  orderly  rather 
than  chaotic  referral  process  and  comple- 
tion of  care  for  most  current  patients. 

3.  Reimburse  us  for  the  12  months  be- 
ginning July  1st,  1971  for  tbe  combined  Beth 
Israel-Oouvemeur  deficits  In  emergency  room 
services  In  both  locations  and  clinics  In  Gouv- 
erneur and  Judson.  This  will  required  $115.- 
000  per  month  for  Beth  Israel  and  $195,000 
for  Gouverneur. 

Without  such  a  contract  we  will  close  fur- 
ther services  Immediately  both  at  Beth 
Israel  and  Gouverneur.  It  Is  a  most  serious 
situation  that  the  State  and  Local  govern- 
ments In  facing  their  own  problem  and  eco- 
nomic stringencies  faU  to  take  the  minimal 
steps  necessary  to  keep  the  voluntary  hos- 
pitals serving  "ghetto"  areas  fully  active  In  a 
partnership  desperately  needed  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  especially  the  poor  In  the  public. 
Every  voluntary  hospital  which  Is  forced  to 
reduce  Its  services — and  Beth  Israel  is  next — 
places  a  greater  burden  on  the  public  hos- 
pitals. It  is  Ironic  that  we  will  continue  to 
serve  the  very  poor  with  medicaid  but  must 
now  turn  away  the  not  quite  so  poor  without 
medicaid  and  also  without  money  to  purchase 
care.  The  need  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance— comprehensive,  adequately  financed, 
and  equally  available  to  all — was  never  more 
evident.  UnUl  that  day  arrives  in  this  Nation 
and  in  the  face  of  the  current  political  and 
economic  forces  at  play,  voluntary  hoq>itals 
In  a  situation  such  as  Beth  Israel  can  only 
seek  to  survive  while  still  striving  to  serve. 
Our  commitment  to  community  service  is  un- 
changed. The  step  we  first  are  taking  cuts 
our  total  ambulatory  visits  at  Beth  Israel, 
Gouverneur  and  Judson  only  by  11%  (ex- 
cluding our  several  hundred  thousand  nar- 
cotic visits  from  the  computations).  How- 
ever, this  may  l>e  the  forerunner  of  further 
cuts.  Other  hospitals  with  large  deficits  soon 
may  follow  our  Inescapable  action.  The  solu- 
tion to  this  crisis  Ues  with  Increased  fund- 
ing by  the  State  and  City.  It  Is  beyond  our 
control. 

These  cutbacks  mean  we  must  drastically 
reduce  staffing  and  other  costs  unless  we  can 
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aerve  an  equivalent  number  of  patients  who 
are  covered  by  some  form  of  third  party  In- 
surance. For  this  reason  we  are  most  Inter- 
ested In  negotiating  a  contract  for  the  care 
of  welfare  patients.  If  you  wUh  to  enter  Into 
such  negotiations  which  can  be  done  ex- 
peditiously then  it  Is  imperative  to  cover  our 
clinic  deficits  until  the  transfer  of  patients 
out  and  new  patients  in  can  be  arranged. 
Otherwise  we  will  suffer  losses  which  we  can- 
not sustain. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  thank  you  and  your 
staff  for  the  superb  cooperation  we  h'xve  had 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  We  have  en- 
Joyed  this  new  Joint  venture  of  maintaining 
and  expanding  services  to  the  poor  in  our 
geographic  areas  of  responsibility.  We  will 
work  closely  with  you  in  implementing  such 
changes  as  are  necessary.  We  request  early 
assurance  regarding  oiir  remaining  contract 
requests.  Otherwise  we  will  be  forced  to  close 
our  emergency  room  and  the  Ctouvemeur- 
Judson  program.  We  sincerely  trust  and  ex- 
pect that  such  drastic  action  can  be  avoided 
with  your  help. 

We  have  discussed  this  problem  with  our 
Advisory  Committee.  The  members  are  most 
distressed  and  are  planning  political  action. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  H.  Silver, 

President. 

Rat  E.  Tbusssll,  M.D., 
General  Director. 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. July  19,  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  and 
I  cosponsored  a  jobs  for  veterans  confer- 
ence at  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Build- 
ing in  Etetroit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  remarks 
I  delivered  at  the  conference  together 
with  a  copy  cf  the  program  which  in- 
cludes the  names  of  others  who  partici- 
pated as  well  as  a  Ust  of  40  distinguished 
citizens  who  accepted  assignment  to  the 
Southeast  Region  Jobs  for  Veterans  Task 
Force,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
'     as  follows: 
J     Kemakks  bt  U.S.  Senato*  Robebt  p.  Gritfin 

Mayor  Grlbbe,  Lt.  Governor  Brlckley.  Ad- 
ministrator Johnson,  Secretary  Lovell,  my 
old  friend  from  Congress,  Bill  Ayers,  the 
many  distinguished  leaders  of  Detroit  and 
Michigan  who  have  taken  time  to  attend 
•.  this  Important  luncheon  meeting;  veterans, 
and  friends  of  veterans: 

Never  In  history  has  the  nation  asked  more 
,    of  our  young  men  than  it  has  asked  of  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam. 

Sent  halfway  around  the  world,  these  men 
have  fought  in  the  jungles  of  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  country — in  a  war  that  has  been 
misunderstood  and  unpopular  at  home. 

Some  have  returned  to  find  themselves 
viewed  with  suspicion  as  drug  addicts  or 
even  war  criminals. 

For  the  most  part,  these  war  veterans  have 
not  been  welcomed  by  ticker-tape  parades  or 
brass  band  receptions.  Instead,  they  have  re- 
turned to  a  climate  of  Indifference — border- 
ing on  hoBtUlty,  which  has  made  it  all  the 
more  difficult  for  them  to  find  jobe. 

This  Is  shabby  treatment  for  those  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  of  our  country. 

This  I  imcheon -conference,  which  has 
broiight   together  so  many  leaders  ol  t>it<i 
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city — leaders  who  are  In  a  position  to  make 
things  happen — is  our  collective  way  of  say- 
ing to  the  Vietnam  war  veterans  that,  re- 
gardless of  our  differing  views  about  the  war, 
we  do  appreciate  your  personal  sacrifices; 
that  we  intend  to  change  that  climate  of  in- 
difference; and  that  we  pledge  to  do  all  we 
can  to  see  that  you  get  the  kind  of  a  break 
you  deserve. 

That  the  leadership  In  the  whole  Detroit 
area  shares  a  deep  concern  for  these  deserv- 
ing young  men  is  attested  to  by  your  pres- 
ence here  today.  No  major  Michigan  confer- 
ence in  recent  history  has  brought  together 
so  many  diverse  and  powerful  Interests  In  a 
concerted  effort  t-o  do  something  about  the 
problems  of  Jobless  veterans. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  to  this  con- 
ference the  top  leadership  of  the  major  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  companies;  top  offi- 
cials of  the  UAW,  the  APL-CIO  Council,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  skilled  and  trade  unions 
in  the  area;  key  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial employers  in  the  five-county  area  sur- 
sounding  Detroit;  department  executives  and 
employment  officials  of  the  City  of  Detroit; 
mayors  and  city  managers  from  large  and 
small  cities  in  the  five-county  area:  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Wayne  County  Board  of 
Commissioners;  members  of  the  Detroit  City 
Council;  members  of  the  Legislature — and 
many  others  who  are  both  distinguished  and 
important  to  this  crusade. 

I  am  pleased  that  representatives  of  the 
major  service  club  organizations  In  Mich- 
igan are  here,  along  with  officials  from  every 
veterans  organization.  Top  people  are  here 
from  the  Detroit  area  academic  community, 
and,  as  well  as  representatives  from  most 
federal  agencies  offlced  in  Michigan.  And 
last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  are  honored 
with  representation  of  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services. 

Surely,  in  this  audience,  we  can  find  the 
resourcefulness  as  well  as  the  resources  to 
cope  with  the  problem  that  confronts  the 
jobless  veteran. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  and  tribute 
is  due  some  staff  people  whose  tireless,  dedi- 
cated efforts  have  made  this  conference  pos- 
sible. I  refer,  among  others,  to  Jim  Keck  and 
Duke  Grimshaw  of  the  Greater  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  to  Jerry  Kable  of 
Senator  Hart's  staff,  and  to  Anne  Getz  and 
Lee  MacGregor  of  my  own  staff. 

Speaking  of  Sen.  Hart,  he  is  not  here  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  considering  Important 
legislation  on  the  floor  this  eJternoon.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  agreed  that  Michigan 
deserves  and  needs  some  representation  In 
Washington  today.  He  kindly  volunteered  to 
"mind  the  store"  so  I  could  be  here. 

This  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  cooperation 
and  support  that  has  come  from  Senator 
Hart  and  from  so  many  other  quarters 
throughout  the  planning  stages  of  this  con- 
ference. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  crucial  period  in  the 
lives  of  Vietnam  veterans.  Most  of  them  are 
in  the  20-24  age  group,  and  for  that  group 
the  labor  market  is  particularly  tight.  About 
30  percent  of  the  veterans  are  married:  many 
have  more  than  one  dependent. 

Many  have  been  In  military  assignments 
in  which  their  training  has  related  solely  to 
combat  missions.  As  a  result,  they  do  not 
have  marketable  civilian  skills,  and  often 
they  find  themselves  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  pre-service  Job  experience. 

So  far,  about  one  in  four  of  the  returning 
veterans  has  elected  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion under  the  GI  BlU  or  a  government- 
sponsored  Job  training  or  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  the  vast  majority  have 
been  attempting  to  go  directly  Into  the 
civilian  labor  market — and  in  many  cases 
they  are  seeking  their  first  full-time  Jobs. 

Throughout  the  nation,  one  veteran  out  of 
ten  Is  classified  as  unemployed.  But  In  our 
state  the  veteran  imemployment  picture  la 
much  worse.  In  Michigan,  one  out  of  every 
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five  honorably  discharged  veteran  Is  out  of 
work. 

More  than  one  million  men  and  women 
completed  their  military  service  and  returned 
to  civilian  life  throughout  the  U.S.  In  1970. 
That  was  nearly  twice  the  number  sep- 
arated from  ser\lce  In  1965.  In  Michigan. 
3500  men  and  women  are  returning  each 
month  to  our  state  to  look  for  jobs  In  civilian 
life. 

Of  the  79,000  unemployed  veterans  in 
Michigan.  48.000  or  more  than  half,  are 
Vietnam  veterans. 

More  than  15  percent  of  this  number  are 
black.  Nearly  20  percent  have  not  completed 
high  school. 

In  the  Detroit  area  alone,  there  are  38,000 
unemployed  veterans,  and  about  23.000  of 
them  are  Vietnam  war  veterans. 

Due  to  heavy  troop  withdrawals  this  year 
and  the  difficult  economic  situation  that 
plagues  the  nation,  unemployment  among 
veterans  in  Michigan  this  year  is  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
Perhaps  that  rough  outline  will  serve  to 
sketch  in  the  dimensions  of  this  very  serious 
problem.  But,  of  course,  the  real  question  for 
this  conference  is :  What  can  the  government 
and  the  private  sector  do  about  It? 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  only  one  out  of  four 
veterans  is  continuing  his  education.  I  wish 
to  stress  that  we  could — and  should — do 
something  about  that. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  could 
be  done — some  of  them  in  Washington.  For 
example,  I  am  convinced  that  enactment  of 
legislation  now  pending  (which  I  have  spon- 
sored) to  speed  up  the  initial  payment  of 
benefits  when  a  veteran  enrolls  in  school 
under  the  GI  bill  would  help  a  great  deal. 
At  present,  veterans  sometimes  struggle 
along  for  two,  three  or  four  months  before 
that  first  benefit  check  comes  through. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  make  an  announce- 
ment that  can  be  very  Important  to  many 
veterans  in  this  area  who  seek  job  training. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  just  approved 
a  request  by  Senator  Hart  and  me  to  make 
unused  military  installations  at  Selfridge  Air 
Force  Base  available  for  job  training  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  veterans. 

Although  further  details  still  must  be 
worked  out,  this  move  is  designed  to  assist 
the  State  to  provide  training  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 

This  Is  a  pilot  program  here  in  Michigan, 
which  should  be  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

As  the  Vietnam  war  continues  to  wind 
down,  surely  it  only  makes  conunon  sense 
that  installations  no  longer  needed  for  mili- 
tary purpKJses  be  used  to  help  train  veterans 
for  civilian  Jobs. 

Later  in  this  program,  you  will  hear  from 
the  V.A.  Administrator,  the  Honorable  Don- 
ald Johnson.  But,  in  passing,  I  wish  to  note 
that  more  than  2.500  veterans  are  convales- 
Ing  in  Michigan's  five  VA  hospitals.  Today. 
I  can  announce  that  each  of  the  five  hos- 
pitals has  been  awarded  an  Increase  in  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1972  in  order  to  begin 
needed  remodeling  and  modernizing — and 
some  expansion  of  facilities. 

In  the  category  of  new  facilities  to  be  pro- 
vided. I  can  also  announce  today  that  a  new 
drug  treatment  unit  for  veterans  is  to  be 
established  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Allen  Park. 
ThU  is  the  second  VA  hospital  in  Michigan 
to  begin  needed  drug  treatment  programs  for 
veterans. 

I've  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Detroit  area  Is  here  In  force 
today.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
many  of  them  have  already  been  at  work  on 
this  problem  of  Jobs  for  veterans. 

Many  of  the  firms  represented  today  have 
adopted  policies  of  priority  hiring  for  vet- 
erans. Some  of  the  flrmB  have  aet  up  training 
and  apprenticeship  programs  keyed  to  vet- 
erans. I  urge  others  to  follow  their  example. 
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I  know  tb*t  General  Motors  and  Ford  have 
been  very  actively  participating  in  Opera- 
tion Transition,  a  new  Defense  Department 
program  which  begins  the  process  of  train- 
ing for  civilian  employment  even  before  the 
serviceman  has  been  discharged  from  service. 
Indeed,  I  understand  that  all  of  our  major 
auto  companies  have  sent  teams  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary bases  to  cooperate  In  this  training 
prior-to-dlBCharge  program. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Lynn  Town- 
send  of  Chrysler.  Emll  Masey  of  the  UAW. 
and  Alan  Merrill  of  Ford  have  accepted  as- 
signments on  the  National  Jobs  for  Vets 
Committee  headed  by  Bill  Ayers.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  nationwide  effort,  from  which  this 
conference  Is  an  outgrowth. 

And  then,  I  wish  also  to  mention  that  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  founded 
by  Henry  Ford  n.  has  recently  made  a  na- 
tionwide commitment  to  secure  100,000  jobs 
for  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

We  should  not  overlook  what's  going  on 
at  places  like  Wayne  State  University,  where 
Its  Center  for  the  Education  of  Returning 
Veterans  has  launched  a  program  to  identify 
and  recruit  veterans,  especially  those  in  mi- 
nority groups,  who  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  OI  benefits.  Incidentally,  our  office 
Is  working  with  them,  trying  to  get  some 
more  money  for  this  program  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  important 
developments  around  the  state  has  been  the 
awakening  of  service  club  organizations  to 
the  key  role  they  can  play.  They  are  recog- 
nizing that  the  readjustment  problem  of 
veterans  today  is  just  too  big  and  complex 
to  leave  It  to  the  VJi.  and  the  veterans  orga- 
nizations. So,  leaders  In  the  Jaycees,  Kiwanls, 
Lions,  Rotary,  and  Optimists,  as  well  as  other 
service  clubs,  are  setting  up  committees  and 
programs  to  welcome  home  and  assLst  return- 
ing veterans. 

So  far  as  employment  in  the  pubUc  sector 
Is  concerned,  we  will  soon  hear  from  Mayor 
Grlbbs,  who  may  have  something  to  say  about 
the  Impact  for  Detroit  of  the  new  public 
service  legislation,  recently  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon.  This  legislation,  which 
will  open  up  200,000  new  public  service  jobs 
throughout  the  nation,  calls  for  priority  con- 
sideration m  hiring  to  be  given  to  the  vet- 
erans. 

But  the  public  and  private  programs  I 
have  reviewed  must  be  viewed  as  only  a  be- 
ginning for  what  still  remains  to  be  done  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  toward  which 
this  conference  is  striving. 

Later  on,  after  you  have  heard  from  some 
of  the  very  distinguished  people  with  whom 
I  share  the  privilege  of  sitting  here  at  the 
head  table,  I  shall  announce  the  names  of 
40  of  Detroit's  most  distinguished  citizens 
who  have  accepted  assignments  to  a  Task 
Force  which  will  operate  henceforth  as  the 
Southeast  Michigan  Jobs  for  Vets  Committee. 
My  special  thanks  go  to  the  staff  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
helping  to  enlist  such  outstanding  talent. 

The  Ingenuity  and  determined  effort  we 
can  expect  from  this  Task  Force — and  from 
all  of  you  who  support  them — will  equal  or 
svirpass,  I  am  sure,  the  Imaginative  efforts 
that  have  been  cropping  up  elsewhere  in  the 
nation  to  help  veterans  find  Jobs. 

For  example.  In  Houston,  arrangements 
were  made  so  that  newspaper  want-ad  space 
is  available  without  charge  to  job-seeking 
veterans. 

Buffalo  and  New  Tork  City  committee  is- 
sue dally  veteran  "hotline"  Job  bulletins,  in 
which  employers  list  available  Jobs. 

The  AFL-CIO  in  California  has  sent  expert 
teams  to  four  musterlng-out  bases  In  the 
San  Francisco  area  to  advise  returning  vet- 
erans on  day-to-day  job  opportunities  in 
their  home  towns  and  throughout  the  state. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  In 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  Is  expanding  its  career- 
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guidance  facilities  to  attract  veterans  Into 
health  careers  in  hospitals,  public  health 
agencies,  research  Institutions  and  private 
Industry: 

The  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Washington  is  using  a  computer  to  match 
veterans  trained  In  the  military  In  health 
fields  with  health  jobs  as  they  become  avail- 
able In  the  state. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  many 
ways  to  work  on  solutions  to  this  important, 
complex  problem. 

According  to  my  wife,  the  biggest  trouble 
with  Senators  Is  that  they  talk  too  long. 
And  she's  right. 

Like  you,  I  want  to  hear  from  the  others 
who  have  a  part  in  this  program. 

With  their  help — and  with  your  continued, 
dedicated  support — I'm  confident  that  we 
can — and  we  shall — accomplish  great  things 
in  this  new  effort  to  give  those  who  served 
the  flag  of  our  country  the  kind  of  a  break 
they  deserve. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Jobs  for   Veterans   Luncheon 

PROGRAM 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  J.  P.  McCarthy, 
WJR  Radio. 

Military  Color  Guard:  Selfridge  Air  Force 
Base. 

National  Anthem:  Don  HUl »  and  Cath- 
erine Grimshaw — Soloist. 

Invocation:  The  Very  Reverend  Malcolm 
Carron,  S.J. 

Message:  Philip  A.  Hart,  United  States 
Senator. 

Address:  Robert  P.  Griffin,  United  States 
Senator. 

Remarks: 

James  H.  Brlckley,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
State  of  Michigan. 

Roman  S.  Oribbs,  Mayor.  City  of  Detroit. 

William  Ayers.  Director.  National  Jobs  for 
Veterans. 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Address:  Donald  Johnson,  Administrator, 
Veterans  Administration. 

Annoimcement :  Robert  P.  Griffin,  United 
States  Senator. 

Response:  Dean  Richardson,  President, 
Manufacturers  National  Bank. 

Benediction:  Right  Reverend  Archie  H. 
Crowley. 

SOUTHEAST   MICHIGAN  JOBS  FOR  VETERANS  TASK 
rORCX 

Chairman 
Dean  Richardson.  President,  Manufacturers 
National  Bank. 

Ex  officio  members 

Philip  A.  Hart,  United  States  Senator. 

Robert  P.  Griffin,  United  States  Senator. 

William  O.  Milliken,  Governor,  State  of 
Michigan. 

Roman  S.  Grlbbs,  Mayor,  City  of  Detroit. 
Members 

H.  Glenn  Bixby,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Ex-CeU-O  Corporation. 

Malcolm  Carron,  S.  J.,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Detroit. 

Roy  D.  Chapin,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
American  Motors  Corporation. 

Walker  L.  Clsler,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Detroit  Edison  Company. 

Peter  B.  Clark.  President  &  Publisher,  The 
Evening  News  Association. 

Sherwood  T.  Culp.  Group  Manager,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company. 

Harry  B.  Cunningham,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  S.  S.  Kresge  Company. 

Lawrence  F.  Does,  President,  New  Detroit, 
Inc. 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  S.  Emrlck,  Diocesan 
Bishop.  Episcopal  Diocese. 
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Henry  Ford,  n,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

William  Ford,  Director,  Michigan  Employe 
ment  Security  Commission. 

John  H.  n«nch,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  City  National  Bank. 

Olendon  Oould,  President,  Great  Lakes 
Steel. 

George  E.  Gullen,  Acting  President,  Wayne 
State  University. 

David  B.  Harper,  President,  First  Independ- 
ence National  Bank  of  Detroit. 

Dwlght  Havens,  CCE,  President,  Greater 
Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Milo  Hector,  Regional  Vice  President, 
American  Oil  Company. 

Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company. 

Lee  Hills,  President,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ray  W.  Macdonald,  President,  Burroughs 
Corporation. 

William  D.  MacDonnell,  President,  Kelsey- 
Hayes  Corporation. 

Boniface  M&lle,  Malle,  Leach  Schreier. 

Emll  Mazey,  Secretary  Treasurer.  Interna- 
tional UAW. 

John  C.  McCabe,  President,  Michigan  Blue 
Shield. 

Garfield  McDade.  Vice  President.  The  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

Ralph  T.  McElvenny.  President,  Michigan 
Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

James  H.  Quello,  Vice  President,  WJR, 
Capitol  Cities  Broadcasting  Company. 

James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

Alan  E.  Schwartz,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Curmlngham  Drug  Stores. 

Robert  B.  Semple,  Manager,  Wyandotte 
Chemical  Corporation. 

Patrick  M.  Sheridan,  Manager  Peat,  Mar- 
wlck  &  Mitchell. 

Austin  Smith,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Parke,  Davis  & 
Company. 

C.  Boyd  Stockmeyer,  President,  Detroit 
Bank  &  Trust. 

Robert  M.  Surdam,  President,  National 
Bank  of  Detroit. 

Lynn  A.  Townsend,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chrysler  Corporation. 

E.  Robert  Turner.  Executive  Director, 
Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments. 

Tom  Turner,  President,  Metrc^>olitan  De- 
troit AFL-CIO  Council. 

Kenneth  J.  Whalen,  President,  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Joseph  W.  WUllams,  President,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Businessmen's  Associatlcm. 

Stanley  J.  Winkelman,  President,  Wlnkel- 
man  Stores.  Inc. 


•NEWSPEAK"    AND    THE    PEOPLES 
RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


*By    permission,    Detroit    Federation    of 
Musicians. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  move 
that  lacked  both  enthusisism  and  brav- 
ery, the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
recently  to  send  a  motion  citing  CBS 
President  Frank  Stanton  for  contempt  of 
C(mgress  back  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cwnmerce  Committee.  This 
coounittee,  on  which  I  serve,  had  previ- 
ously voted,  25-13,  to  send  the  measure 
to  the  full  House  for  a  decision.  The 
House's  decision — or  lack  thereof — prob- 
ably signifies  the  donlse  of  the  effort  by 
the  r^resentatives  of  the  people  to  in- 
sure a  modicum  of  fairness  in  network 
news  presentations. 
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The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,  CBS's  se- 
quel to  the  notorious  Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica, and  its  staged  invasion  of  Haiti,  had 
precipitated  a  controversy  of  wide  di- 
mensions. ITie  controversy,  however,  de- 
spite what  CBS  claimed,  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  c(Higressional  infringement  on 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  but, 
rather,  whether  the  people  have  a  right 
to  know  when  they  are  being  deliberately 
deceived. 

The  committee's  action  had  arisen  out 
of  a  refusal  of  Dr.  Stanton  to  provide 
"outtakes "  from  the  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagoD.  These  outtakes  were  not  needed 
to  prove  that  CBS  deliberately  doctored 
the  program — the  committee  already  had 
the  proof — but  to  show  how  CBS  doc- 
tored the  quotes  and  material  so  that 
Congress  might  legislate  on  how  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  such  perfidious 
practices  in  the  future.  Dr.  Stanton  was 
being  cited  because,  as  committee  chair- 
man Hakltt  Staggers  said: 

Of  a  willful  refusal  to  comply  with  a  legi- 
timate Congresalonal  inquiry  .  .  .  We  have 
clear  evidence  of  deceit — men's  words  elec- 
tionlcally  altered  to  change  their  very  mean- 
ing .  .  .  When  deliberate  attempts  are  made 
to  deceive  a  great  mvutltude  of  American 
citizens — the  owners  of  the  airwaves — their 
representatives  have  the  duty  to  make  care- 
ful Inquiries  .  .  .  and  I  think  the  broadcaster 
who  was  responsible  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  such  questions. 

Moreover,  raice  the  Government  grants 
the  mass  media  exclusive  use  of  the  pub- 
lic airwaves,  it  would  be  foolish  to  main- 
tain tliat  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  should  not  insure  against  the 
abuse  of  this  monopolistic  privilege. 

CBS'  deliberate  mendacity  has  far- 
reaching  imidications.  As  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  report  states : 

The  American  viewing  public  bases  its  de- 
cisions at  the  ballot  box  upon  the  informa- 
tion It  obtains  from  its  most  prominent  news 
■ource — the  TV  set.  The  raw  naked  power  to 
manipxilate  by  gross  fabrication  the  input 
data  Is  the  power  to  manipulate,  however 
weU  Intentioned,  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess of  the  American  electorate. 

CBS  based  its  blockage  of  the  public's 
right  to  know  on  claims  of  first  amend- 
meat  guarantees.  But  as  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  only  a  short  time  ago, 
calculated  falsehood  falls  outside  the 
fruitful  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment.  Moreover,  CBS 
seems  to  have  completely  ignored  the 
rights  of  free  speech  of  those  whose 
words  were  altered  and  the  right  of  the 
viewing  public  to  hear  the  views  of  oth- 
ers free  from  manipulation. 

CBS  also  claimed  that  its  "outtakes" — 
the  portions  which  show  how  the  false 
statements  were  constructed — were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  privileges  as  a  reporter's 
confidential  sources.  However,  in  the  pro- 
gram itself  CBS  sUted  that  "we  sought 
no  secret  files,  no  politicians  pleading 
special  cases,  no  access  to  classified  doc- 
uments. We  looked  only  at  what  is  being 
done  for  the  public — in  public."  There- 
fore, since  the  situation  admittedly  con- 
tained no  confidential  sources,  the  re- 
fusal by  CBS  to  make  known  what  it  ad- 
mitted wa«  puUic  is  Inconsistent.  Addi- 
UotuOly,  the  actions  of  the  committee  in 
attempting  to  see  that  the  truth  was  told 
the  public  was  not  censorship  or  dictation 
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of  editorial  content.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  deliberate,  mechanical  al- 
to'ation  of  a  person's  words  to  make  Wm 
say  the  opposite  of  what  he  actually  said. 
One  of  those  involved.  Marine  Col.  John 
MacNeil,  is  suing  CBS  for  $12  million  on 
a  complaint  that  says  the  program  "mali- 
ciously libeled  and  defamed  his  good 
name  and  character." 

CBS,  in  addition  to  letting  the  pubUc 
be  damned,  apparently  is  ignoring  its 
own  guidelines.  In  the  November  23, 1959, 
issue  of  Broadcasting,  James  T.  Aubrey, 
Jr.,  a  CBS-TV  network  vice  president, 
set  out  some  "new  rules  for  programing" 
for  the  industry.  Part  of  this  statement 
reads: 

To  the  extent  that  any  interview  which 
purports  to  be  spontaneous  is  not,  that  fact 
must  be  adequately  disclosed.  Regarding 
such  interviews,  any  editing,  preparation  or 
rehearsal  (other  than  rehearsal  oT  physical 
position  and  movement  on  camera)  must  be 
Indicated. 

And  as  Stanton  himself  said  in  a  "pol- 
icy note"  on  June  28, 1971,  with  regard  to 
editing: 

We  must  continue  to  be  meticulously  care- 
ful, in  all  circumstances,  that  the  editing  re- 
sults in  a  clear  and  succinct  statement  which 
reflects  /airly,  honestly,  and  tcithout  distor- 
tion, what  was  said,  (emphasis  added) 

But  despite  these  network  pronounce- 
ments, past  and  present,  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  CBC  continues  to  be  one  of  foster- 
ing deception.  The  writers  and  editors  of 
the  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,  Peter  Davis 
and  Perry  Wolff,  as  I  pointed  out  on 
April  1  of  this  year,  were  also  the  writers 
and  editors  of  Hunger  in  America.  The 
distortions  and  falsehoods  incorporated 
in  the  latter  "documentary"  are  by  now 
common  knowledge.  And  yet  CBS  al- 
lowed them  to  produce  the  "documen- 
tary" on  the  Pentagon.  A  measiu%  of  the 
propaganda  value  of  the  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon  is  seen  whai  one  considers  that 
the  Center  for  Marxist  Studies  in  New 
York  has  been  showing  the  CBS  film  on 
a  regular  basis. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  news  media — 
with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  UJ3.  House 
of  Representatives — can  continue  to  en- 
gage in  the  worst  kind  of  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others  and  for  the  public's 
right  to  know. 
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ROBERT  CLARK  NAMED  PRESIDENT 
OF  HOFFMANN-LA  ROCHE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or   MEW   TtMSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Nutley  Sun  editorial  aptly  illuminates  the 
abilities  of  Robert  Clark  who  has  been 
selected  to  succeed  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia  as 
president  of  Hoffmann-La  Roche  phar- 
maceutical firm.  I  Join  in  saluting  those 
responsible  for  this  wise  choice  and  in 
extending  Bob  Clark  my  every  best  wish 
for  fulfillment  in  his  new  challenge: 

New    ROCHK    PUCSIDENT 

Robert  B.  Clark,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Hoflmann-La  Boche  Inc.,  last  week  was 
promoted    to    the    presidency,    a    vaoaney 


created  by  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of 
48-year-old  Dr.   Vlrglnlus  Dante  Mattli. 

Mr.  Clark  was  selected  personally  by  Dr. 
Mattia  three  years  ago  to  Join  the  Arm  as 
his  rigbtband  man.  During  his  term  of  em- 
ployment with  Hoffmann-La  Boche.  Bob 
Clark  performed  his  duties  in  a  manner  that 
constantly  won  the  admiration  of  his  peers. 

In  the  appointment  of  Bob  Clark  to  the 
presidency,  HLR  management  made  a  wise 
decision. 

Hoffmann-La  Boche  is  NuUey's  most  Im- 
portant neighbor.  The  institution  is  our  most 
prestigious  Industrial  possession.  HLB  is  the 
leader  In  the  pharmaceutical  world.  Clark's 
degrees  in  chemistry  and  law  prepared  him 
well  for  his  chosen  field  of  endeavors.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  over  20  years  with  the 
Warner-Hudnut,  Warner-Chllcott  and  War- 
ner-Lambert companies.  Bob  Clark  acquired 
a  tremendous  amount  of  special  knowledge  in 
the  pharmaceutical  field,  holding  the  offices 
of  senior  vice  president,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident and  president  in  the  various  companies. 
He  originally  Joined  Warner-Hudnut  as  its 
patent  attorney  in  1947. 

At  HLB  only  three  years,  Clark's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  NuUey-Bellevme-Clifton 
area  is  astounding. 

Bob  Clark's  immediats  objectives  are  to 
achieve  the  goals  authored  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mattia.  He  Is  determined  that  Hoffmann-La 
Roche  remain  the  good  Nutley  citizen  that 
we  have  come  to  know  it  all  these  years. 

Bob  Clark's  rise  In  the  Industry  has  been 
steady  and  constant.  Happily,  Bob  Clark 
knows  his  business,  knows  his  company, 
knows  his  people  and  knows  oior  town.  TO 
flU  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  tragedy  of  Dr. 
Mattia "s  early  death,  HLB  management  could 
have  gone  outside  of  the  company  for  a  suc- 
cessor. It  is  to  its  everlasting  credit  that  it 
gave  recognition  to  one  of  its  own  therein 
lies  the  Bucceas  of  HLB  management. 

Assuming  the  awesome  burdens  of  the  pres- 
idency of  HLB  and  attempting  to  fill  the 
shoes  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Mattia 
present  a  herculean  task.  We  are  confident 
Bob  Clark  is  equal  to  the  challenge.  On  be- 
half of  a  oommunlty  which  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  Its  leading  citizen — HLB — we 
wish  Bob  Clark  every  success  as  he  under- 
takes the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks — follow- 
ing in  the  foosteps  of  Dr.  Mattia. 


YOUR  OPINION,  PLEASE— 1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said: 

That  government  Is  the  strongest  of  which 
every  man  feels  himself  a  part. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  possible,  I 
have  for  some  years  conducted  an  annual 
public  (pinion  poll.  These  polls  stimulate 
a  new  interest  in  major  national  matters 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  what  people 
think  should  be  done.  T^ey  are  valuable 
supplements  to  the  more  direct  contacts 
I  have  through  the  years  personally,  by 
mail,  wire,  and  telephone.  The  results 
will  be  tabulated  and  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  everyone 
polled  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Insert. 
Following  are  the  questions  for  Your 
Opinion,  Please — 1971: 

(1)  Prance  has  passed  legislation  which 
hold*  that  each  individual  who  voluntarily 
Joins  a  mob  la  civilly  and  criminally  respon- 
sible for  any  acts  committed  by  the  mob. 
Should  we  have  a  similar  law? 
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(a)  a.  Should  penalties  for  the  use  of 
marijuana  be  repealed? 

b.  Should  penalties  for  the  sale  of  mari- 
juana be  repealed? 

(3)  Should  American  draft  dodgers  or 
military  deserters  who  fled  abroad  be  allowed 
to  return  without  prosecution? 

(4)  Should  the  Government  impose  wage 
and  price  controls  to  fight  inflation? 

(6)  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's 
initiatives  towards  Peking,  to  be  made  with- 
out deserting  allies  and  endangering  our  own 
security? 

U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  CONTRIB- 
UTES TO  CRIME— JUSTICE  HAM- 
LIN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  great  Americans  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession who  realize  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Is  itself  responsible  for  the  conges- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  court  dock- 
ets and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
thereby  been  a  major  factor  in  the  in- 
creasing crime  rate  that  imperils  our 
Nation.  Some  are  willing  to  speak  out 
against  the  current  trend  in  Judicial 
practice. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Honorable  Walter 
B.  Hamlin,  associate  justice  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Supreme  Court,  and  the  contri- 
butions he  hsts  made  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  to  our  country  during  the  course 
of  a  long  and  distinguished  legal  career. 

Mr.  Justice  Hamlin  has  long  recog- 
nized the  dangers  that  result  from  the 
Supreme  Court's  trend  in  decisions  that 
Ignore  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
and  has  spoken  out  against  them.  He 
plans  to  dedicate  his  retirement  years  to 
activities  designed  "to  get  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  judges 
who  will  recognize  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  against  these  individuals 
who,  with  a  blindness  or  perversion 
stunning  to  the  national  mind,  would 
endanger  the  magnificent  achievement 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in 
building  this  Nation."  The  cause  of  free- 
dom imder  the  law  has  never  been  better 
expressed  than  by  Justice  Hamlin  who 
understands  where  the  judicial  problem 
lies. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Justice  Hamlin  relative  to  this  issue  and 
his  remarks  to  the  14th  Annual  Attorney 
General's  Conference  for  District  Attor- 
neys, held  at  the  Monteleone  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans,  on  March  5,  1971.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  them  as  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  law — as  the  testimony  of  a 
great  American  jurist: 

Sttfbxmx  Cottkt, 
Statk  or  LotnsiANA, 
New  Orleans,  July  19, 1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Barick. 
Member  of  Congrest, 
V/ashington,  D.C. 

DcAR  Judob:  I  have  carefully  read  your 
letter  of  July  14,  1971,  together  with  en- 
closures. I  appreciate  your  letter  and  heart- 
ily agree  with  you. 

It  is  the  same  old  story — conferences,  con- 
ferences, oonfervnoes,  and  not  one  mention 
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as  to  why  the  dockets  of  the  Pederal  and  State 
Courts  are  clogged. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  It- 
self responsible  for  the  congestion  of  these 
dockets  because  of  its  decisions  since  1961 
in  its  obsession  to  help  the  hardened  crim- 
inal. I  refer  particularly  to  Mapp  v.  Ohio, 
Boykin  v.  Alabama,  Oldeon  v.  Walnwrlght, 
and  the  recent  decisions  compelling  misde- 
meanors and  certain  contempt  matters  to  be 
tried  before  Juries. 

You.  as  an  experienced  Judge,  certainly 
know  that  these  are  the  cases  that  cause  de- 
lays in  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  fails  to 
take  Into  consideration  that  these  poor.  In- 
digent, cunning,  malevolent,  brutal,  vicious, 
and  hardened  individuals  know  Just  as  much 
about  their  rights.  If  not  niore,  than  the  aver- 
age citizen.  If  It  weren't  so  tragic.  It  would  be 
laughable  to  see  how  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Coiirt  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  foist 
these  unchallengably  guilty  people  upon  the 
public  after  they  have  been  convicted  by  due 
process  of  law  and  as  the  result  of  a  fair 
trial. 

It  is  so  simple.  The  true  test  is  and  should 
be:  Did  this  defendant  receive  a  fair  trial? 
If  so,  then  the  Federal  Court  should  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  Judges  and  Justices  of  State 
Courts  who  are  Just  as  experienced  and  Jvist 
as  honorable  as  they  are  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  May, 
1971,  issue  of  "The  Identification  Officer,"  the 
official  Louisiana  Police  Science  publication. 
This  is  the  official  pubication  of  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  the  International  Association  for 
Identification,  fully  described  on  page  1.  On 
pages  12  through  14  is  quoted  in  full  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  before  the  14tb  Annual  At- 
torney Oeneral's  Conference  for  District  At- 
torneys at  the  Monteleone  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans,  on  Friday,  March  5,  1971.  On  page  12 
Is  marked  off  what  I  had  previously  stated 
to  this  same  group  in  Iifarcb,  1965.  After  dis- 
cussing the  recent  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  I  added  what  is 
marked  off  pages  18  and  14. 

On  March  13,  1973,  I  wlU  have  reached 
the  compulsory  retirement  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  If  my  health  holds  out,  I  am  goliog  to 
devote  the  balance  of  my  life  in  trying  to  get 
the  people  of  this  State  and  Nation  to  insist 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
point Judges  who  will  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  as  against  these  In- 
dividuals who,  with  a  blindness  or  perversion 
stunning  to  the  national  mind,  would  en- 
danger the  magnificent  achievement  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  building  this  Na- 
tion. It  Is  my  hope  that  I  will  have  good 
citizens  like  you  Joining  me  in  this  endeavor. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltsx  B.  Hamlin. 

United  States  Supaufs  Cottst  Decisions 
{The  Honorable  Walter  B.  Hamlin,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court, 
delivered  the  following  timely  address  be- 
fore the  14th  Annual  Attorney  General's 
Conference  for  District  Attorneys  at  the 
Monteleone  Hotel  in  New  Orleans,  on  Friday. 
March  S,  1971.) 

I  am  again  honored  at  having  been  In- 
vited to  address  you  today.  In  March.  1965, 
six  years  ago,  I  delivered  an  address  before 
this  conference  entitled,  "A  Discussion  of  Re- 
cent United  States  Supreme  Court  Decisions 
With  Begard  to  Local  Law  Enforcement." 

I  discussed,  among  others,  Mapp  v.  Olilo 
(1961),  which  overruled  Wolf  v.  Colorado 
(1949).  Beck  v.  State  of  Ohio  (1964).  Aguilar 
V.  Texas  (1964),  on  search  and  selxure,  Mas- 
Blah  V.  United  States  (March.  1964).  and 
Eacobedo  v.  IlUnola  (June,  1964),  and  ob- 
served that,  In  spite  of  divergent  views  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  court,  no  reaUy 
fixed  formula  was  set  forth  in  the  majority 
opinions. 
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The  Miranda  and  Johnson  cases  were  de- 
cided later  and  wlU  be  mentioned  later. 
In  March,  1966. 1  stated: 
■'It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  number  of  serious  crimes  committed  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  has  increased 
by  a  shocking  50  percent  over  the  last  decade. 
The  public  generally  Is  alarmed,  because  we 
are  increasingly  frustrating  or  throttling  our 
law  enforcement  officers  with  Judge-made 
rulings  that  stagger  the  commonsense  of 
the  average  citizen.  He  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand them.  However,  he  does  feel  that 
there  Is  today  the  danger  of  our  having  a 
nation  of  ciiminals  within  our  great  nation, 
simply  because  the  criminal  has  Increased 
in  numbers.  An  article  In  the  January.  1965, 
Issue  of  the  American  Legion  Magazine  states 
that  according  to  FBI  bead  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  grovrtng  crime  rate  is  out -stripping  the 
population  growth  by  a  ratio  of  more  than 
5  to  1. 

The  average  citizen  is  afraid  of  a  taking 
over  by  this  criminal  element.  And  because 
of  his  feeling  it  could  be  that  many  years 
hence,  after  most  of  us  passed  on  and  there 
Is  an  entirely  different  membership  with  its 
different  philosophy  on  our  highest  court, 
the  pendulum  wUl  swing  again  and  a  real 
'police  state'  might  come  into  being  under 
the  guise  of  striking  at  the  criminal  with 
an  iron  heel.  The  stream  of  history  has  re- 
corded that  should  this  occur,  no  one  wUl 
be  safe. 

If  the  pendulum  swings  and  a  future 
Supreme  Court  should  create  a  'police  state', 
it  will  be  nationwide;  whereas,  the  posslbUity 
of  fifty  'police  states'  t>eing  In  existence  at 
one  time  is  remote  indeed.  With  the  radio, 
television,  news  media  and  modem  methods 
of  communication,  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  our  fifty  states  are  too  enlightened  today 
to  stand  for  the  existence  of  a  'police  state'  In 
any  one  of  them.  The  people  possess  an  in- 
trinsic human  dignity,  an  Inner  majesty, 
which  gives  them  an  appetite,  a  passion  for 
freedom.  They  will  not  willingly  relinquish 
that  which  they  have  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brain  or  brow  to  either  the  criminal 
or  the  tyrant. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  men 
here,  on  this  land,  buUt  from  wilderness  a 
nation  with  the  most  freedom  for  the  great- 
est number  of  people  enjoying  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  fact  of  this  magnificient  achievement  is 
inescapable;  It  surrounds  us;  It  Is  part  of 
our  blood  and  bone.  Yet  the  ever-increasing 
criminal  element,  with  a  blindness  or  per- 
version stunning  to  the  national  mind,  would 
destroy  the  system  which  produced  this 
magnificent  achievement. 

Therefore,  In  these  times  of  mounting 
danger  from  the  criminal  element,  local  law 
enforcement  should  not  be  handcuffed  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  and  welfare. 
So,  as  Justices  Clark  and  Black  said  in  the 
Beck  Case,  I  simply  suggest  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  try  to  allow  the  state 
courts  to  determine  and  resolve  the  issues  in- 
volved in  local  law  enforcement. 

Let  me  observe  that  our  state  Judges  are 
sincere  men,  honorable  men,  and  they  know 
what  is  best  to  be  done  tor  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  their  communities.  They  want 
their  people  to  Uve  with  freedom  from  fear — 
either  of  the  criminal  or  the  tyrant.  They 
know  that  the  course  of  Bight  will  not  die; 
it  suffers  eclipses,  but  Is  born  again;  it  may 
be  Ignored  or  trampled  under  foot,  but  It 
does  not,  therefore,  cease  to  exist,  and  all 
good  souls  recognlM  it  as  the  only  rule  of 
life.  It  is  a  useless  endeavor  to  place  Might 
upon  the  pedestal  which  others  have  raised 
to  Bight." 

On  May  S,  1969,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  by  per  curiam  c^nion,  decided  the 
case  of  HaUlday  v.  United  SUtes.  89  a  Ct. 
1496,  394  U.S.  831,  23  L.  Ed.  3d  16  (1969).  TlUs 
matter  Involved  the  aoc^tance  of  a  guilty 
plea  In  a  case  where  a  United  States  Dlsuict 
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Judge  who  accepted  It  failed  to  comply  with 
Riile  11  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimlnjil 
Procedure.  The  pv  curiam  of  the  UnltMl 
States  Supreme  Court  stated  in  part: 

In  McCarthy  we  noted  that  the  practice 
we  were  requiring  had  been  previously  fol- 
lowed by  only  one  Circuit;  that  over  80% 
of  all  verdicts  in  the  federal  courts  are  ob- 
tained after  guilty  pleas;  and  that  prior  to 
Rule  ll's  recent  amendment,  not  all  district 
Judges  personally  questioned  defendants  be- 
fore accepting  their  guilty  pleas.  Thus.  In 
view  of  the  general  application  of  Rule  11  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  our  holding  in 
McCarthy,  and  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  constitutionally  valid  convictions  that  may 
have  been  obtained  without  full  compliance 
with  Rule  11.  we  decline  to  apply  McCarthy 
retroactively.  We  hold  that  only  those  de- 
fendants whose  guilty  pleas  were  accepted 
after  April  3.  1908,  are  entitled  to  plead  anew 
If  their  plea  was  accepted  without  full  com- 
pliance with  Rule  11. 

Accordingly,  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  is  alfirmed. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  foregoing  per  curiam 
was  rendered  to  put  an  end  to  a  massive  and 
indiacrlmlnate  Jail  and  penitentiary  release 
and  delivery  from  custody  of  convicted  crim- 
inals, which  had  been  caused  by  the  rendi- 
Uon  of  Otdeon  v.  Walnwright  and  similar 
decisions. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  rendering  this  per 
curiam,  realized  the  effect  of  the  violence  of 
tlMM  decisions  to  the  enforcement  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  In  this  Nation  and  established 
a  deadline  date. 

1  believe  that  my  opinion  is  corroborated 
by  the  action  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  Johnson  t.  State  of  New  Jersey. 
S48  UJ8.  71».  16  L.  Ed.  2d  882,  86  S.  Ct.  1772. 
June  22.  1966,  as  follows : 

We  hold  that  Escobedo  alTects  only  those 
cases  In  which  the  trial  began  after  June  22, 
1864.  the  date  of  that  decision.  We  hold 
farther  that  Miranda  applies  only  to  cases 
In  which  the  trial  began  after  the  date  of 
our  decision  one  week  ago. 

The  Court  established  a  deadline  in  John- 
son; it  evidently  realized  the  devastating 
eff«ct  of  Its  failure  to  set  a  deadline  In 
Miranda. 

I>utton  T.  Evans.  91  S.  Ct.  210.  was  decided 
on  December  is,  1970.  In  that  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ot  the  United  States  reversed 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
remanded  the  case  to  that  court  for  consid- 
eration of  other  issues  presented.  But  what 
is  most  significant  is  the  following  quote 
from  that  decision  : 

"Almost  40  years  ago.  in  Snyder  v.  Massa- 
chusetts, 291  U.S.  97,  &4  S.  Ct.  330.  78  L.  Ed. 
674,  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  wrote  an  (pinion 
for  this  Court  refusing  to  set  aside  a  state 
criminal  conviction  because  of  the  claimed 
denial  of  the  right  of  confrontation.  The 
dosing  w<»'ds  of  that  c^lnlon  are  worth  re- 
peating here: 

There  is  danger  that  the  criminal  law  will 
be  brought  into  contempt — that  discredit 
will  even  touch  the  great  Lmmunltles  assured 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — If  gossamer 
possibilities  of  prejudice  to  a  defendant  are 
to  nullify  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  court 
of  competent  JurisdlcUon  in  obedience  to 
local  law.  and  set  the  guilty  free.  291  U.S. 
122.  54  S.  Ct.  S38." 

In  order  to  be  sure  about  what  Justice 
Cardozo  meant  by  the  use  of  the  word  "gos- 
samer" I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary  and 
found  that  It  has  two  meanings,  as  follows: 

1.  A  film  of  cobwebs  floating  in  the  air  In 
calm  clear  weather. 

2.  Any  gauzellke  fabric. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  pause  to  render 
a  great  cheer,  because  at  last  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  now  consti. 
tuted,  has  realized  that  what  I  said  before 
this  conference  six  years  ago  is  correct. 

The  Dutton  Decision  Is  going  to  have  • 
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salutary  effect  upon  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, the  enforcement  officers  and  prosecu- 
tors, as  it  filters  down. 

I  say  this  beoaxise  for  several  years  past, 
common  sense  has  been  put  behind  exag- 
gerated Judicial  concern  over  the  rights  of  an 
accused.  This  situation  has  been  staggering 
to  the  national  mind.  People  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  a  convicted  murderer 
or  rapist — or  anyone  else — unchallengeably 
guilty,  should  be  freed  because  of  some  In- 
consequential error  which  did  not  diminish 
by  any  common  standard  the  fairness  of  his 
trial. 

The  true  test,  in  my  opinion,  is  and  should 
be: — Not  the  legal  technicalities  Involved, 
but  whether  the  rules  have  denied  the  de- 
fendant a  fair  trial. 

I  do  not  desire  to  contribute  to  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  technical  decisions  on  the 
enforcement  of  criminal  justice  in  this  Na- 
tion. As  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  of 
Louisiana,  I  am  rductant  to  adopt  a  tech- 
nical ruling  in  favor  of  a  guilty  defendant, 
unless  there  is  a  ruling  that  fits  Uke  a  glove 
the  case  under  consideration.  In  that  event, 
I  am  compelled  to  do  so. 

Another  decision  of  importance  is  the  re- 
cent case  of  McOarry  v.  Pogllana,  370  P.  2nd 
42.  decided  by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals.  Ninth  ClrciUt,  on  December  14,  1966, 
rehearing  denied  January  18,  1967,  In  which 
it  was  held  In  habeas  corpiis  proceeding: 

"Appellant  also  asserts  that  his  retained 
counsel  failed  to  perfect  an  appeal  from  his 
conviction.  Standing  alone,  this  is  not  a 
ground  for  federal  habeas  corpus.  He  makes 
no  showing  whatever  that  any  prejudicial 
errors  occurred  that  would  have  called  for  a 
reversal  of  his  conviction." 

I  am  quoting  that  decision  because  many 
applications  for  habeas  corpus  received  by  us 
today  contain  an  allegation  that  defendant 
had  ineffective  counsel;  that  he  wanted  to 
appeal,  but  that  his  counsel  did  not  or  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  so.  Today,  any  lawyer 
who  Is  compelled  to  accept  appointment  to 
defend  these  criminals  is  placing  his  reputa- 
tion at  their  mercy.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
attack  his  ability,  leaving  it  open  for  some 
demagogue  to  use  what  one  of  these  people 
has  had  to  say  about  him  if  he  ever  runs  for 
public  office. 

It  U  my  hope  that  the  lower  federal  courts 
will  take  noUce  or  the  trend  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  establishing,  as  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. apparenUy  did  In  McGarry  v.  Pogllana. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  continue  this 
trend. 

I  hope  that  the  lower  federal  courts  will 
take  heed.  They  have  been  imduly  exercising 
the  so-called  "post-conviction  remedies." 
which,  as  an  old  practitioner  since  1919. 
stuns  me.  It  is  amazing  that  this  expression 
crept  into  the  jurisprudence.  When  I  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  In  1919,  the  only  poet- 
conviction  remedy  which  was  exercised  was 
by  application  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  for 
clemency.  When  a  man  was  convicted  he 
stood  convicted  unless  the  conscience  of  the 
State — ihe  Board  of  Pardons — did  something 
for  him. 

I  have  a  simple  remedy.  All  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  to  do  is  to 
overrule  Mapp  v.  Ohio  and  go  back  to  Wolf 
V.  Colorado  and  the  previous  Jurisprudence. 
This  will  do  away  with  Motions  to  suppress 
and  the  dally  complaint  "they  arrrested  me 
too  fast." 

We  all  know  that  trials  for  murder  are 
rare  in  the  federal  courts.  Murder,  man- 
slaughter, robbery,  burglary,  rape,  theft,  and 
many  other  types  of  cases  are  tried  In  the 
state  courts  that  are  not  tried  in  the  federal 
courts. 

The  effect  of  Mapp  v.  Ohio  has  been  to 
prevent  the  police  from  pursuing  a  murderer 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  lethal  weapon; 
from  pursuing  a  burglar  or  robber  for  ob- 
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talnlng  the  money.  Jewels  or  articles  stolen, 
when  they  have  entered  a  building  after  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  I  could  go  on  and 
enumerate  other  instances,  but  I  know  It 
would  not  be  feasible  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  was  very  unwise  and 
Ul-advlsed  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  have  overruled  Wolf  v.  Colorado, 
which  it  did  ex  proprio  motu.  The  overrul- 
ing of  Wolf  was  not  necessary  to  the  deci- 
sion. 

Mapp  put  the  police  In  handcuffs. 

This  address  may  well  close  with  a  read- 
ing of  a  portion  of  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Times-Picayune  of  Wednesday,  February 
24,  1971,  quoting  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black: 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  in  explaining  the 
Supreme  Courts  reversal  of  their  actions, 
said  federal  district  courts  should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  developing  state  prosecutions 
except  when  the  prospective  defendant 
proves  he  would  suffer  "irreparable  injury" 
or  that  the  state  officials  were  grnllty  of  "bad 
faith  and  harassment."  What  constitutes 
irreparable  injury  was  not  defined. 

Black  said  there  must  be  "a  proper  re- 
spect for  state  functions,  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  entire  country  is  made  up 
of  a  union  of  separate  state  governments, 
and  a  continuance  of  the  beUef  that  the 
national  government  will  fare  best  if  the 
states  and  their  institutions  are  left  free  to 
perform  their  separate  functions  In  their 
separate  ways." 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  and  triend.  Mr.  Jack  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan,  has  worked  arduously 
not  only  here  in  Congress  but  in  his  home 
district  on  behalf  of  better  and  safer 
highways.  He  has  brought  his  experience 
and  expertise  to  bear  on  the  many  facets 
of  highway  construction,  and  has  left  his 
mark  on  the  many  highway  bills  which 
have  come  before  this  body  in  the  past 
5  years. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald carried  the  message  of  highway  de- 
velopment and  its  future  to  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  construction  equipment 
dealers  in  East  Lansing.  Mich.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  to  that  group 
puts  highway  development  in  its  proper 
perspective  and  has  relevance  to  all  of  us 
in  Congress.  Because  of  its  relevance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  include 
a  copy  of  Mr.  McDonald's  speech  for 
printing  in  the  Record: 

Speech  of  Mx.  Jack  McDonau 

The  economic  heartbeat  of  this  nation  is 
dependent  on  the  thin  ribbons  of  asphalt 
and  cement  which  connect  our  population 
centers.  Our  Gross  National  Product  is  up 
to  a  trillion  dollars  a  year  because  your  work 
has  made  the  marketplace  accessible.  Eight 
of  every  ten  Americans  commute  to  work 
by  automobile.  E>?ery  item  you  buy  in  a  re- 
tail store  traveled  by  truck  somewhere  on  its 
way  to  you.  In  the  economy  as  a  whole,  a 
whopping  17  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  Is  generated  by  the  highway  trans- 
portation industry. 

I  know  I  do  not  need  to  sell  you  on  the 
Importance  of  good  roads  to  the  nation.  But 
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as  your  Invited  guest  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House  PubUc 
Works  Committee,  I  want  to  sketch  in  the 
accompUshments  of  the  Federal  road  pro- 
gram In  Michigan,  then  speak  of  its  future 
here  and  across  the  Nation  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  1970  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act,  and  finally  to  discuss  the  balanced- 
transportation  concept  and  the  threats  to 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  began  one  of  the 
greatest  construction  projects  in  the  world's 
history — the  Interstate  Highway  System.  We 
have  completed  75  percent,  or  31.500  miles  of 
that  42,500  mile  project.  Michigan  ranks 
ninth  in  the  States,  with  1,174  miles  of  In- 
terstate Highway  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction and  planning.  On  March  31.  there 
were  948  of  those  miles  completed. 

In  dollar  terms,  since  July,  1956  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  has  directly 
put  more  than  one  billion  dollars  Into  the 
Michigan  economy,  of  which  (980  million 
came  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  That  Is 
more  Federal  money  than  any  of  43  other 
states. 

In  short,  our  state  has  an  enviable  record 
In  the  are*  of  Interstate  Highway  achieve- 
ment. By  the  same  token,  of  course,  those 
figures  show  we  have  only  9  per  cent  yet  to 
be  done  in  completing  the  entire  task,  6  per- 
cent below  the  national  average.  Perhaps  it 
sounded  a  bit  gloomy  for  your  business  to 
note  that  our  mileage  progress  is  so  far  above 
average.  But  there  is  a  counterbalancing  fac- 
tor. The  most  difficult  and  complex  jobs  were 
Incomplete  as  we  approached  the  end  of  the 
original  program.  And  that  Is  why  last  year 
In  our  committee,  f.nd  In  the  1970  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act,  we  extended  the  life  of  the 
Highway  Ttiist  Fund  another  five  years,  to 
1977. 

Further  evidence  of  this  counterbalancing 
factor  Is  the  knowledge  that  the  remaining 
226  miles  of  Michigan's  system  wUl  cost  an 
average  of  two  million,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile.  The  Federal  share  of 
$468  million  for  remaining  work  will  give  our 
Bt*te  the  fourth  largest  amount  of  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  funds  in  the  n&tlon  be- 
tween now  and  the  completion  of  the  system. 

I  have  gone  into  the  Michigan  picture  for 
you  much  more  thoroughly  than  I  would 
wltli  another  kind  of  audience,  because  I 
know  It  Is  Important  for  you  to  know  Just 
where  we  stand  In  this  state  and  what  the 
prospects  ar'S  for  the  future.  In  order  to  com- 
plete this  picture,  we  must  also  consider  the 
status  oC  the  Federal -Aid  primary,  secondary 
and  urban  systems. 

Since  July  1,  1956,  Michigan  roadbullders 
have  completed  construction  of  9,381  miles 
of  these  roads,  almost  eight  times  our  Inter- 
state mileage.  Now  underway  or  authorized 
is  an  additional  434  miles,  with  the  Federal 
contribution  to  ttils  effort  being  nearly  $700 
million.  De^ite  the  enormity  ot  the  task  we 
have  completed,  the  task  ahead  will  keep  us 
all  busy. 

Let's  turn  now  to  the  broad  picture  of  the 
federal  role  In  highway  building  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  1970  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the 
very  last  day  of  1970,  makes  some  significant 
changes  in  operations  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  The  Trust  Fund  has  existed  ever 
since  the  1956  act  designed  it  as  a  means  to 
put  Into  operation  President  Eisenhower's 
call  for  action  on  the  40,000-mile  system — 
since  extended  by  2,500  miles — proposed  ten 
years  earlier  in  the  1944  Federta-Ald  High- 
way Act. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund — and  I  might  add  that  28  states  also 
have  their  own  highway  trust  funds — is  de- 
rived from  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuels,  lubri- 
cating oil,  parts  and  accessories,  tires,  and  a 
use  tax  on  trucks  and  buses  weighing  more 
than  26,000  pounds.  The  money  actually  goes 
first  Into  the  general  treasury,  but  twice  a 
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month  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  tells 
Treasury  how  much  it  estimates  these  taxes 
total  for  the  period  and  the  sum  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund,  subject  to  later 
revision  to  actual  rather  than  estimated 
figures. 

Appropriations  from  the  Trust  P*und  are 
made  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, which  is  now  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  every  year  by  Congress.  A 
small  amount,  totaling  less  than  (12  million 
in  fiscal  1970,  goes  for  roads  maintained  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to  the 
right-of-way  revolving  fund.  But  most  of  it 
is  allocated  to  the  states  for  highway  con- 
struction under  a  formula  which  is  part  of 
the  law. 

Under  the  old  law,  from  1956  through 
June  30,  1970  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  took  in  more  than  (47  billion  and  spent 
nearly  all  of  it  for  highway  construction,  ex- 
cept for  the  present  invested  balance.  Under 
the  "pay-as-you-go"  provision,  no  money  is 
advanced  to  the  states  until  it  is  in  hand. 
Appropriations  have  been  in  most  years,  and 
in  every  year  since  1966,  less  than  Income. 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  Fund  shows 
more  than  (2>,^  billion  unspent  in  the  kitty, 
most  of  it  Invested  in  6%  Treasury  certifi- 
cates. Interest  income  in  fiscal  1970  was  over 
(115  million. 

Now,  you  can  mark  It  down  as  axiomatic 
that  any  special-piupoee  fund  with  that 
much  Invested  balance  is  going  to  feel  some 
pressure  from  those  who  want  to  spend  It  for 
other  things  than  those  it  was  originally  set 
up  for.  Here  we  run  into  another  problem, 
the  executive  procedure  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent refxises  to  spend  all  the  money  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated.  This  Impoundment 
has  helped  buUd  the  balance,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  annually  by  more  than  a 
bUlion  dollars  to  over  (10  biUlon  In  1977. 
And  of  course  the  larger  the  balance  the 
greater  the  pressure  for  spending  it  on  other 
things  than  highway  construction. 

In  every  session  of  Congress  since  1965 
there  have  been  bills  offered  for  diversion  of 
funds  to  other  piirposes  than  highway  con- 
struction. Beginning  in  last  1966,  In  every 
year  since,  the  executive  branch  has  arbi- 
trarily impounded  money  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  be  paid  from  the  Trust  Fund.  As  of 
June  30,  the  cumulated  deferment  by  this 
action  had  reached  (5.5  bUUon.  about  equal 
to  the  total  fiscal  1972  apportionment  to  the 
states — and  again,  only  about  (4.6  billion 
wUl  be  released  to  them  In  the  year  Jiist 
starting. 

You  see,  there  are  at  least  three  steps  In- 
Involved  In  getting  the  actual  money  out 
Into  the  construction  pipeline.  As  a  member 
of  the  Roads  Subcommittee,  I  am  In  on  only 
the  first,  which  Is  authorization.  We  set  In 
the  law,  as  we  did  In  the  1970  act,  the  amount 
which  we  believe  should  be  spent.  For  ex- 
ample, the  old  law  authorized  spending 
(2,225,000,000  on  the  Interstate  system  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  This  was  to 
have  closed  out  the  program.  We  increased 
that  authorization  to  (4  billion  and  added 
(4  billion  more  for  each  of  the  next  two 
years  as  well  as  extending  the  life  of  the 
program  to  1977. 

The  second  stage  is  carried  out  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  sets  the  amount 
to  be  actually  spent,  which  we  always  hope 
will  l>e  the  full  amount  authorized.  This 
happens  in  all  programs  of  the  government — 
first  the  authorization,  then  the  appropria- 
tion, which  takes  Into  acco\int  the  annual 
budget  requests  from  the  Executive  Branch. 
Often  the  Budget  asks  for  less  than  is  au- 
thorized, and  occasionally  the  Appropriations 
Committee  decides  on  more  funds  than  the 
budget  calls  for.  but  never  more  than  the 
authorization  allows. 

The  third  step  is  actual  release  of  the  funds 
to  the  operation.  In  many  cases,  especially  In 
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recent  years,  and  especially  If  the  appropria- 
tion exceeds  the  budget  request,  the  admin- 
istration refuses  to  let  the  full  authorization 
be  spent.  Instead  it  keeps  the  left-over 
money  to  reduce  the  next  budget  request. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  practice  is  defiance 
of  Congressional  judgment,  substituting  not 
only  Judgment  but  contrary  action  by  non- 
elected  bureaucratic  officials.  It  strikes  di- 
rectly at  the  roots  of  democracy  and  should 
be  stopped  everywhere.  In  effect.  Congress 
says,  "Do  this,"  and  the  bureaucracy  says, 
"We  refuss."  It  is  a  grave  question  whether 
this  whole  matter  of  impounding  millions 
and  even  billions  is  constitutional.  It  affects 
many  other  programs  besides  highways,  and 
it  wUl  quite  likely  be  tested  in  court  some 
day. 

As  I  said,  this  has  happened  to  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  every  year  for  the  last  five 
years.  Because  we  object  to  this  short-circuit- 
ing of  what  ought  to  be  done,  we  put  Into  the 
1970  act  a  section  prohibiting  Impounding 
of  apportionments  to  the  states  and  of  diver- 
sion of  fluids.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  statement  without  suffi- 
cient teeth  if  it  should  be  Ignored.  But  it 
clearly  expreses  the  will  of  Congress  to  end 
the  practice,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

As  to  other  new  provisions,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  shift  from  50-50  funding  of 
the  ABC  system  to  a  70-30  ratio,  with  the  in- 
creased federal  share  taking  effect  June  30, 
1973.  Thus  the  state  and  urban  burden  will 
be  eased  beginning  two  years  from  now. 

But  in  accord  with  the  recent  thinking  on 
"balanced  transportation,"  some  other  pro- 
visions of  the  1970  law  change  the  exclusive 
highway-construction  purposes  of  the  fund. 
Within  proper  limits,  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  using  trust  funds  for  highway-related 
purposes  other  than  roadbed  construction.  I 
agree  with  the  "balanced"  concept,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  woxild  raid  the 
Fund  for  other  than  highway  needs. 

For  instance,  we  set  up  in  the  new  law  a 
National  Highway  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training,  including  fellowships  and 
up  to  70  Tc  of  the  tuition,  of  State  and  local 
highway  department  employees  In  such 
things  as  highway  planning,  right-of-way 
acquisition,  environmental  factors,  construc- 
tion engineering,  and  so  on.  We  authorized 
up  to  (20  million  a  year  In  coming  years  for 
highway  beautificatiori  and  set  up  a  Highway 
Beautificatlon  Commission.  We  authorized  as 
part  of  future  construction  costs  expendi- 
tures where  necessary  for  constructing  new 
housing,  or  for  acquiring  and  rehabilitating 
existing  housing,  for  people  displaced  by 
highway  construction.  We  authorised  dem- 
onstration projects  for  so-caUed  "develop- 
ment highways"  to  aid  economic  growth  in 
such  needy  regions  as  Appalachla  to  cut  their 
economic  isolation.  We  authorized  a  study  of 
highvrays  In  relation  to  public  transportation 
needs,  and  we  authorized  (500,000  for  urban 
transportation  planning.  We  authorized  up- 
grading the  National  Highway  Safety  Bxffeau 
to  a  National  Highway  Safety  Administra- 
tion, with  two-thirds  of  the  funding  from 
the  Trust  Fund. 

These  and  similar  expansions  of  the  use  of 
Trust  Fund  Money,  I  believe,  are  both  legiti- 
mate and  needed.  The  proposals  we  have  had 
to  fight  are  the  ones  which  would  take  money 
from  highway  use  to  spend  on  other  kinds  of 
transportation. 

One  of  the  strongest  efforts  to  do  this  was 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  last  year — 
strong  in  part  because  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  what  we 
in  the  House  call  "the  other  body."  His  pro- 
posal, which  passed  the  roads  subcommittee 
which  he  also  chairs  only  to  be  killed  in 
fuU  conunittee,  would  have  permitted  use 
of  Trust  Fund  money  derived  from  direct 
highway  users,  to  purchase  bus  and  even  rail 
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transit  equipment  for  existing  systems,  and 
even  to  pay  some  of  tbe  operating  costs  of 
transit  systems.  Such  an  unwarranted  in- 
cursion on  the  Fund,  using  it  for  transit  sys- 
tems themselves,  is  simply  an  outrl^t  raid 
in  the  name  of  a  distorted  "balanced  trans- 
portation" concept. 

Under  other  law,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  went  into  operation 
the  first  of  July  as  a  parallel  organization  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  The 
lines  should  be  kept  separate,  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  from  the  trust  money 
should  not  be  for  their  purposes,  except  for 
roadbed  construction  of  sp>ecial  bus  lanes 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the 
three  now  operating  experimentally.  Under 
the  1970  act,  these  bus  lanes  can  be  built 
out  of  highway  money  where  it  is  shown  they 
will  result  in  cutting  back  other  highway 
construction  otherwise  needed  for  automo- 
biles, with  the  transfer  of  riders  to  the  ex- 
press buses  which  save  them  commuting 
time.  As  to  buses  themselves,  it  may  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  even  in  New  York  more 
people  are  moved  by  buses  every  day  than  by 
•ubway.  With  only  about  ten  cities  large 
enotigh  to  warrant  city  rail  commuter  sys- 
tems, mass  transit  in  effect  means  buses,  and 
buses  mean  street  and  road  and  busway  con- 
struction. 

It  Is  this  great  task  of  construction  for 
the  moving  of  our  people,  freeing  them  and 
furthering  their  personal,  commercial  and 
Industrial  activities  from  the  geographical 
confinement  of  the  pre-motor  age,  that  is 
yoiu^.  Your  task  is  not  finished  and  it  will 
not  be  even  when  the  extension  of  time  for 
Interstate  system  has  expired.  Your  work  is 
construction,  not  tearing  down.  We  have 
too  much  of  that  in  this  country  in  more 
than  one  sense.  You  are  builders,  and  you 
can  be  proud  of  that  fact,  as  I  am  to  have 
counted  myself  also  among  builders  in  my 
business  career.  Now  that  I  am  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  Congress,  I  hope  that  I 
may  stUl  count  myself  a  buUder  in  all  that 
I  do.  even  though  the  kind  of  building  may 
be  different. 

So  I  close  with  a  word  to  you  from  a 
favorite  poem  expressing  that  thought.  To- 
day I  dedicate  it  to  you  who  are  here,  and  to 
all  wh<an  the  words  so  truly  fit: 

I  saw  them  tearing  a  building  down: 

A  gang  of  men  in  a  dusty  town. 
With  a  yo-heave-ho,  and  a  lusty  yell 

Tliey  swung  a  beam  and  the  side  wall  fell. 
I  asked  the  foreman  if  these  men  were  skilled 

As  those  he'd  hire.  If  he  were  to  build. 
He  laughed  and  said.  Oh  no,  indeed; 

Common  labor  is  all  I  need. 
For  they  can  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 

What  builders  have  taken  years  to  do. 
80 1  asked  myself  as  I  went  my  way. 

Which  of  these  roles  .  m  I  to  play? 
Am  I  the  builder  who  builds  with  care, 

Measuring  life  with  the  rule  and  square? 
Or  am  I  the  wrecker  who  walks  the  town. 

Content  with  the  role  of  tearing  down? 


POWERPLANT  SITINQ  ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  "Powerplant  Siting  Act 
of  1971."  This  legislatloD  alms  at  striking 
a  proper  balance  between  the  need  for 
adequate  and  reliable  electric  power  and 
our  obligation  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
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quality  of  our  environment.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  early  identiflcatlon  of 
potential  sites  for  power  projects  and 
transmission  lines,  long-range  planning 
for  future  power  needs  and  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

But,  most  importantly,  this  bill  will 
insure  the  protection  of  environmental 
values.  As  we  know,  the  intensity  and 
breadth  of  public  concern  over  the  loca- 
tion of  powerplants  and  the  routing  of 
transmission  lines  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  these  faculties  can  cause  a  number 
of  negative  environmental  effects.  Our 
environmental  concern  requires  a  spe- 
cial examination  in  the  case  of  power- 
plants  into  problems  of  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  land  degradation,  solid 
waste  disposal,  noise  pollution,  and 
radiation  effects.  There  is  a  compelling 
need  for  a  national  policy  on  the  siting 
of  power  projects  that  caUs  for  the  full 
consideration  of  envirotmiental  prob- 
lems. This  bill  emphasizes  time — time  to 
plan,  time  to  consider  sJtematives,  and 
time  to  fully  explore  the  pollution  prob- 
lems caused  by  power  facilities  before 
the  need  for  those  faciUties  gives  us  only 
the  alternatives:  build  or  degrade,  or 
brown  out  or  preserve. 

The  key  elements  of  this  measure  are 
as  follows: 

First.  State  or  regional  certifying 
agencies  would  be  established  to  license 
power  companies  and  review  all  plans  for 
the  location  of  powerplants  or  large 
transmission  lines.  The  certifying  bodies 
would  provide  for  the  participation  in  its 
decisionmaking  process  of  environmen- 
tal protection,  natural  resources  plan- 
ning, and  electrical  power  service  com- 
ponents of  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments involved. 

Second.  All  public  utilities  would  be  re- 
qtilred  to  submit  general  idans  for  ex- 
pansion which  describe  the  general 
location  and  the  size  and  type  of  pro- 
posed power  facilities.  These  plans  would 
have  to  be  submitted  at  least  10  years 
before  any  construction  could  take  place. 
They  would  also  have  to  be  filed  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  EIPA. 

Third.  Actiial  sites  of  plants  and  gen- 
eral locations  of  transmission  lines  would 
have  to  be  disclosed  5  years  before  con- 
struction. Public  hearings  on  detailed 
plans  would  have  to  be  held  at  least  2 
years  prior  to  any  construction. 

Fourth.  This  process  would  also  estab- 
lish a  "one-stop"  certification  procedure 
on  power  siting.  At  present,  In  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  for  utilities  to  obtain 
up  to  several  dozen  separate  local.  State, 
regional,  and  Federal  approvals,  permits, 
licenses,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  at  present, 
in  many  States,  power  agencies  have  only 
ratemaking  powers  and  have  no  author- 
ity over  the  actual  sites  of  plants  and 
transmission  lines. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  Nixon  administration  and,  in  petrtic- 
ular,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. In  this  era  of  pressing  power  needs 
and  serious  environmental  problems,  this 
measure  creates  a  framework  for  the 
early  review  and  resolution  of  conflicts 
between  these  two  important  areas  of 
public  policy. 
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AFRICAN  SWINE  FEVER  COULD  BE 
NEW  THREAT  TO  NATIONS  LIVE- 
STOCK 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  I  have  been  investigating  sev- 
eral livestock  diseases  which  are  a  threat 
to  our  country.  On  Monday,  July  19,  I 
reported  to  my  colleagues  what  I  had 
learned  about  the  history  of  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis — VEE — and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  pursued  different  policies.  My  re- 
marks appeared  on  page  26003  of  the 
Record. 

Today  I  would  like  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues about  African  swine  fever,  which 
is  potentially  the  most  dangerous  and  de- 
structive of  all  communicable  swine  dis- 
eases. Unlike  VEE,  this  disease  does  not 
infect  humans. 

African  swine  fever  now  exists  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  France.  Italy,  and  all 
countries  in  Africa.  Most  recently — and 
this  is  a  cause  for  silarm — the  disease  has 
been  discovered  in  Cuba,  right  here  in 
our  hemisphere. 

Yesterday  Dr.  Fred  Mauer  of  Texas 
A.  it  M.  expressed  his  concern  that  this 
disease  could  be  spread  into  the  United 
States  from  Mexico,  which  has  in  the  past 
Imported  pork  products  from  Cuba.  The 
causative  virus  of  African  swine  fever  is 
highly  virulent  and  may  be  present  in 
pork  and  pork  products  originating  In 
countries  where  the  disease  exists.  Dr. 
Mauer  urged  that  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can ofiScials  meet  to  discuss  ways  of 
averting  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
onto  this  continent. 

The  State  Department  has  advised  me 
that  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  and  is  in  direct  contact  with 
Mexican  officials  about  African  swine 
fever.  Over  the  we^end,  officials  of 
USDA  met  with  Mexican  officials  to  dis- 
cuss both  VEE  and  African  swine  fever. 
An  agreement  is  in  effect  under  which  the 
Mexicans  will  not  import  pork  products 
from  Cuba,  although  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  fully  enforcing  this  ban. 

The  Cubans  are  likewise  very  con- 
cerned, and  they  have  called  upon  Cana- 
dian authorities  for  assistance  In  com- 
bating this  disease.  There  is  no  vaccine 
against  African  swine  fever,  and  it  can 
only  be  eliminated  through  quarantine 
and  slaughter  of  infected  animals.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Cuban  Government  has 
taken  the  drastic  step  of  ordering  the  ex- 
termination of  500,000  hogs  in  Havana 
Province  where  the  disease  is  concen- 
trated. Of  these,  130,000  hogs  are  In  the 
city  of  Havana  itself. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  Just  sent  circulars  to  all 
I>osts  advising  agricultural  attaches  to 
be  prepared  to  render  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  local  governments  that  may  re- 
quest it. 

With  reference  to  our  country,  we  cur- 
rently have  the  capability  of  diagnosing 
this  disease,  although  its  symptoms  are 
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quite  similar  to  hog  cholera.  The  USDA 
Is  capable  of  differentiating  the  two.  how- 
ever. 

I  am  hopeful  that  USDA  has  or  is  now 
developing  contingency  plans  for  dealing 
with  this  disease  in  case  it  should  enter 
the  United  States  despite  our  efforts  to 
keep  it  out.  I  am  writing  to  Secretary 
Hardin  asking  him  to  take  action  in  case 
these  plans  do  not  now  exist.  The  threat 
posed  by  African  swine  fever  to  our  live- 
stock is  enormous,  and  the  consequences 
to  the  American  consumer  and  to  the 
farming  industry  could  be  very  grave.  We 
must  not  be  unprepared  for  this  disease 
£is  we  were  in  the  case  of  VEE.  African 
swine  fever  has  no  cure  and  no  vaccine, 
and  prevention  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  this  reason. 


CARRIER    ENDS    CRUISE   WITH    NO 
WAR    LOSSES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 
Mr.  COlioINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  1  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
contained  an  article  by  Staff  Writer 
George  McArthur  entiUed  "Carrier  Ends 
Cniise  With  No  War  Losses."  I  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause one  of  the  aircraft  mentioned  in 
the  article  is  produced  in  my  district  of 
Texas.  The  A-7  Corsair  n,  built  by  the 
Vought  Aeronautics  Co.,  a  division  of  LTV 
Aeitispace  Cotp.  of  Dallas,  is  one  "tri- 
service"  aircraft  program  that  has 
worked.  In  this  day  of  cost  overruns 
and  schedule  slippage  in  our  major  air- 
craft programs,  it  is  refreshing  to  have 
one  program  that  is  on  schedule  and  on 
cost.  More  importantly,  the  A-7  Corsair 
n  is  the  best  close  air  support  and  inter- 
diction bombing  system  in  the  world  to- 
day. Presently  utilized  by  both  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  the  workhorse  A-7  air- 
craft is  this  country's  light  attack  bomb- 
er of  the  1970's.  The  people  of  Dallas  are 
proud  of  this  accomplishment. 
The  article  follows: 

Yankee  Station. — The  U.S.  aircraft  car- 
rier Kitty  Hawk  was  headed  back  to  her 
home  port  of  San  Diego  after  a  unique  Viet- 
nam cruise — 27.000  flight  hours,  mostly  over 
Laoo — without  the  combat  loss  of  a  single 
plane  or  man. 

In  the  five  months  the  carrier  cnUsed  at 
Yankee  Station  in  the  South  China  Sea,  the 
carrier  lost  only  one  man — a  sailor  who  dis- 
appeared and  is  presumed  to  have  fallen 
overnight  one  night. 

And  one  plane  was  lost — a  Jet  which  de- 
veloped engine  trouble  and  from  which  the 
pilot  successfully  ejected. 

The  cruise  was  a  far  cry  from  the  earlier 
days  of  the  war  or  even  the  earlier  days  of 
carrier  aviation  when  Just  landing  aboard  a 
flattop  sometimes  gave  pilots  the  shivers.  In 
the  worst  of  her  previous  four  cruises  off 
Vietnam — during  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam—the Kitty  Hawk  had  IS  planes  shot 
down. 

BOMBING    or   TRAII. 

In  a  war  that  has  become  casualty-con- 
cclous.  the  last  cruise  of  the  Kitty  Hawk  wUl 
be  closely  studied  by  the  military  planners. 
The  U.S.  command  realises  that  continued 
American  air  support  and  the  bombing  of 
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the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  Is  probably  neces- 
sary for  Uie  next  few  years  If  the  Saigon 
government  Is  to  survive.  Such  a  continued 
air  campaign  would  obviously  raise  less  op- 
position if  the  loss  of  planes  and  men  was 
minimal. 

The  Kitty  Hawk  showed  It  could  be  done  at 
minimal  cost — though  also  probably  at  some 
cost  In  effectiveness.  The  fact  that  Amer- 
ica is  winding  down  its  commitments  is  not 
lost  on  the  pilots. 

"My  gujrs  are  very  conscious  of  that  situa- 
tion," one  veteran  flight  commander  ad- 
mitted. "They  are  not  as  Hawkish  and  gung 
ho  as  we  once  were." 

Another  pilot  added,  "The  way  things  are 
in  Laos  now  there  isnt  a  target  over  there 
worth  a  pUot  or  a  W.S  mUlion  airplane.  You 
play  it  cool." 

"A    SUNDAY    DRrVE" 

The  old  hands  also  say  that  bombing  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  bears  no  comparison  to  the 
hazards  encountered  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. Some  of  the  older  pilots  call  bombing 
Laos  "a  Sunday  drive" — though  the  younger 
ones  nat\u»lly  disagree. 

Since  March  1970  when  the  U.S.  command 
began  announcing  air  losses  over  Laos,  Com- 
munist gunners  have  shot  down  64  U.S.  war- 
planes,  mostly  from  the  Air  Force,  although 
the  Navy  has  flown  about  half  the  strike 
missions.  In  the  last  3  months,  for  example, 
eight  Air  Force  planes  have  been  downed 
while  only  two  Navy  planes  were  lost  In 
combat. 

Rear  Adm.  Damon  W.  Cooper,  who  com- 
mands carrier  operations  on  Yankee  Station, 
refuses  to  engage  in  a  Navy-Air  Force  com- 
parison of  losses.  He  notes  that  there  are  too 
many  variables.  For  example,  the  Air  Force 
flies  all  the  low-level  spotter  missions  which 
are  the  most  vulnerable  to  ground  fire. 

He  does,  however,  attribute  the  low  Navy 
losses  in  good  part  to  the  A-7  Corsair,  a  Jet 
developed  for  the  Navy  by  Llng-Temco- 
Vought.  The  A-7  can  carry  its  weight  in  hard- 
ware and  is  Jammed  with  electronics  ena- 
bling the  pUot  to  bomb  and  straf  o  accurately 
from  altitudes  outside  the  effective  range  of 
smaller  caliber  anti  aircraft  weapons — the 
type  most  prevalent  in  Laos. 
"  Although  the  Kitty  Hawk  did  use  its 
supersonic  F-4  Phantoms  for  some  ground 
strikes,  they  were  generally  used  to  fly  cover 
(and  the  Kitty  Hawk's  fliers  fought  one  of 
the  rare  recent  engagements  with  Hanoi's 
MIG).  The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  relied  more  and  more  on  the  Phantoms 
for  bombing  missions  over  Lacs. 

V^hile  the  Phantom  is  an  excellent  air- 
craft it  was  not  specifically  designed  for  such 
missions  and  is  consequently  more  vulner- 
able than  planes  with  electronic  fire  control 
systems  like  the  A-7. 

The  Kitty  Hawk's  pilots  were  also  aware 
that  plain  old-fashion  luck  was  favoring 
them  this  trip.  More  than  one  fUer  came  back 
from  Laos  to  discover  bullet  holes  in  his  plane 
when  he  bad  not  even  realised  he  had  )}een 
hit.  One  was  Lt.  Scott  Shields  who  came  back 
with  his  Phantom  peppered  with  holes  from 
a  SAM  missile. 

As  the  cruise  neared  its  end,  the  fliers 
avoided  the  subject  of  losses— like  baseball 
players  who  realize  their  pitcher  has  a  no- 
hltter  going. 
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none  are  more  serious  than  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse.  This  problem  extends  be- 
yond our  national  boimdaries  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  hard  drug  source  is  f oimd 
in  South  Asia  where  opiinn  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  both  for  its  legitimate 
conversion  into  morphine,  one  of  the 
medical  profession's  valued  pain  killers, 
and  for  its  illegitimate  conversion  into 
heroin,  which  lias  rapidly  become  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  serious  health  threats 
and  another  cause  of  crime,  especially 
among  our  youth. 

When  our  people  are  threatened  by 
such  a  serious  problem,  it  has  been  the 
American  tradition  for  the  people  to  re- 
spond. I  am  most  encouraged  by  a  new 
organization  known  as  RAP  of  Tennes- 
see. Inc.,  the  RAP  meaning  Recognize 
All  Potential,  which  has  been  organized 
as  a  nonprofit  counseling  and  treatment 
center  in  Sewanee.  Tenn.  I  commend  all 
those  responsible  for  organizing  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse  and  wish  them  Godspeed 
in  their  efforts. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Roger 
A.  Way  which  explains  in  some  detail 
the  approach  RAP  makes  toward  solving 
the  drug  problem  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  in  hope  it  will  prove  valuable 
both  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  those 
now    trying    to    solve    the    drug    abus3 

problem : 

RAP  or  Tennessee,  Inc., 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  Ji. I,  17,1971. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  R.  Andeeson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  are  organizing  a  non-profit 
counseling  and  treatment  center  near 
Sewanee  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

We  would  appreciate  a  letter  from  you 
stating  your  concern  and  an  endorsement 
of  efforts  to  control  this  growing  menace  to 
our  youth.  This  letter  is  to  be  used  in  a 
brochure  for  raising  funds  and  making  the 
presence  of  the  facility  known. 

We  are  fortunate  In  obtaining  Mrs.  Richard 
Packard  as  Directed'.  She  has  had  some  six 
years  experience  In  dealing  with  drug  users 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  effected 
a  high  percentage  of  cure*.  Her  approach  Is 
based  on  the  concept  that  unless  the  basic 
insecurity  of  the  individual,  the  InabiUty  of 
the  individual  to  adjust  to  his  environment, 
and  the  distorted  thinking  of  the  drug  user 
are  corrected,  continued  drug  use  can  be 
expected. 

Our  organieaUon,  RAF  (Reorganlae  AU 
Potential)  of  Tennessee,  Inc.,  has  no  regional 
affiliation  but  is  connected  with  RAP  ( Reor- 
ganise AU  Potential)  of  Pittsburgh,  Inc.  It 
has  no  ofllclal  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  but  Is  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. 

We  will  be  awaiting  your  reply  with  great 
expectation. 

Cordially. 

RoGEE  A.  Wat,  M  J3., 
Chairman  0/  the  Board. 


RECOGNIZE  ALL  POTENTIAL 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TENNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  country  faces  numerous 
domestic  challenges  In  the  seventies,  but 


NEED  FOR  PARAPLEGIC  RESEARCH 

HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or    DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  there  came  to  my  attaiUon  a 
copy  of  a  most  remarkable  addi«BS  de- 
livered to  the  National  Pan«>legle 
Itoundation  by  Dr.  William  F.  Wiixtte, 
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ooe  of  the  Naticxi's  most  highly  re- 
spected research  neurologists.  Dr.  Wln- 
cDe  has  articulated  in  this  speech  the 
hope  for  the  tiltimate  prevention  and 
cure  of  paraplegia. 

Like  so  many  others,  until  a  few 
months  ago  I  was  unaware  that  there 
was  a  basis  for  the  hope  that  "regenera- 
tion in  the  coitral  nervous  system,  pre- 
viously ctmsidered  hopeless,  is  amenable 
to  solution  through  basic  research." 

This  quotation,  which  E>r.  Windle  ex- 
plains in  his  speech,  is  not  his  conclu- 
sion alone,  but  is  the  corporate  conclu- 
sion of  a  group  of  22  eminent  scientists. 
These  individuals  represent  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  disciplines,  from  neurology 
to  zoology,  and  they  issued  this  remark- 
able statement  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
national  conference  on  applications  of 
new  technology  to  the  enigma  of  the 
cmtral  nervous  regeneration.  Though  I 
am  told  that  many  of  these  distinguished 
scientists  arrived  at  the  conference 
skeptical  of  such  a  chance,  after  a  pool- 
ing of  their  knowledges,  they  departed 
from  the  c<Miference  converted  to  the 
idea  that  a  reappraisal  of  the  prospects 
was  indeed  justified. 

My  interest  In  this  subject,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  result  of  a  tragic  accident  which 
rendered  paraplegic  the  son  of  a  good 
friend.  Prom  my  conversations  with  his 
father.  I  learned  that  the  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  for  educational  and  cul- 
twnl  affairs,  Mr.  Allen  A.  Reich,  was 
also  president  of  the  National  Paraplegic 
Foimdation.  Subsequently,  I  had  the 
pleasxure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Reich  who,  himself  a  paraplegic  be- 
cause of  a  swimming  accident,  is  at- 
tempting to  marshall  support  for  efforts 
in  funding  which  would  make  such  basic 
research  possible.  Mr.  Reich's  energies 
and  optiniism  are  infectious,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  at  his  urging,  I  have  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  subject  which  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  question  must  be 
more  fully  pursued,  and  that  this  pursuit 
must  ultimately  be  encouraged  by  the 
funding  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  need  for  this  support  arises 
not  only  because  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem  and  the  need  for  a  central  co- 
ordinating agency,  such  as  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke;  but  also  because  many  of  the 
victims  who  are  so  aMcted  received  their 
Injiiries  as  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, Donald  E.  Johnson,  in  which 
I  was  informed  that  2,235  such  injured 
men  were  transferred  from  the  Armed 
Forces  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  August  1964  through  April  1971. 
These  patients  sustained  an  injury  to 
the  spinal  cord  which  produced  a  paral- 
ysis— either  paraplegia  or  quadriplegia. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Paraplegia  Foundation  received  a  sizable 
donation  which  has  enabled  it  to  offer 
a  $10,000  award  to  the  Scientist  of  the 
World  making  the  greatest  contribution 
toward  a  cure  for  paraplegia.  A  distin- 
guished panel  of  scientists  has  been 
drawn  together  to  select  the  award  re- 
cipient, and  further  information  on  the 
worldwide  competition,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
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be  obtained  from  the  National  Paraplegia 
Foundation  oflQce  at  333  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.,  60801. 

There  is  much  more  information  which 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  <and  I  will  do  so  at  a  later  date. 
But,  for  the  present,  I  think  that  the  fol- 
lowing information  will  convince  my  col- 
leagues that  the  question  merits  their 
close  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Dr.  Windle's  re- 
marks, along  with  other  information, 
into  the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 

A  Nationai.  Effort  fob  Research  in 

Paraplegia 

(By  WllUam  F.  Windle  of  Denlaon 

University) 

Our  long-term  go«I  is  prevention  and  cure 
of  paraplegia.  Progress  toward  It  has  been 
slow  because  of  attitudes  of  pessimism  and 
defeatism.  Now  I  think  a  new  ray  of  hope  Is 
piercing  the  gloom,  but  I  fear  It  will  become 
dim  without  bard  work  to  keep  It  shining. 
The  previous  speaker  summarized  recent 
basic  research  findings  that  support  this  op- 
timism. I  shall  comment  on  what  we  believe 
needs  to  be  done  to  expedite  work  toward 
prevention  and  cure  of  this  tragic  affliction. 

The  problem  of  paraplegia,  as  you  know 
too  well.  Is  one  of  damage  to  the  spinal  cord 
resulting  in  Its  functional  Impairment.  Some- 
times the  cord  Is  severed,  but  relatively  few 
people  become  paraplegic  or  quadriplegic 
because  of  a  severed  spinal  cord.  Most  of  them 
lose  control  over  their  lower  body  through 
traumatic  accidents  In  which  the  spine  is 
Injiued  but  Its  cord,  though  crushed,  is 
largely  Intact.  Why  does  a  functional  deficit 
exist  in  an  otherwise  Intact  spinal  cord  whose 
nerve  fibers  are  still  there  but  are  not  con- 
ducting messages.  ObvlouBly,  the  normal 
physiology  has  been  altered.  It  should  be 
possible  to  restore  it,  but  no  amount  of 
physical  therapy  is  going  to  do  so.  This  as- 
pect of  the  problem  of  paraplegia  demands 
basic  neurophysiological  research  to  find  the 
answer.  Quite  probably  the  solution  will 
precede  that  of  the  age-old  enigma  of  regen- 
eration in  the  severed  spinal  cord  whose  nerve 
fibers  are  no  longer  there.  Major  financial 
support  Is  needed  to  mount  the  research 
that  will  solve  this  problem. 

How  large  a  public  health  factor  Is  spinal 
Injury?  It  goes  beyond  the  totaUy  disabled 
citizen.  Some  Individuals  with  spinal  cord 
damage  retain  partial  function  although  they 
are  crippled  and  must  go  through  life  with 
Impaired  ability  of  locomotion.  One  can  hard- 
ly separate  these  patients  with  partial  spinal 
cord  disfunction  from  those  with  total  loss. 
Traumatic  accidents  are  the  cause  of  most 
cases.  They  constitute  the  fourth  ranking 
cause  of  death — now  more  than  100  thou- 
sand annuaUy.  To  these  we  must  add  victims 
of  the  War — at  east  2500  paraplegics  from  Viet 
Nam.  But  there  is  more  to  the  picture.  Those 
temporarUy  disabled  by  travunatic  accidents 
(about  10  million)  and  those  permanently 
disabled  (roughly  400  thousand)  require  more 
days  of  hospitalization  than  does  any  other 
group  of  medical -surgical  patients.  The  cost 
of  this  Is  staggering:  in  the  billions — not 
millions — of  dollars  each  year.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  ovir  affluent  society,  even  If  insen- 
sitive to  the  vast  human  suffering,  should 
afford  to  do  more  than  Is  now  being  done  to 
reduce  this  enormous  doUar  drain. 

What  are  we  doing?  We  are  keeping  most 
of  them  alive,  but  beyond  that,  precious  little. 
I  cannot  separate  the  dollar  effort  on  research 
toward  prevention  of  accidents  or  curing  the 
spinal  injury  patients  from  the  total  amount 
we  spend  for  all  medical  research,  which 
Is  little  enough.  The  total  of  all  medical  re- 
search Is  only  about  %  of  that  spent  on  space 
exploration,  no  more  than  1/30  of  that  for 
the  Indochina  war.  and  1/60  of  the  defense 
budget.  Indeed,  it  U  hardly  1/7  of  what  we 
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spend  for  the  highways  on  which  most  of  the 
accidents  occur.  And  yet,  some  of  our  leaders 
in  Washington  have  no  qualms  about  impos- 
ing economic  restrictions  on  dollars  for  medi- 
cal research,  while  eagerly  supporting  these 
other  projects;  and  the  reason  for  this  Is  that 
they  hear  no  voices  from  the  citizens  who  are 
most  tragically  affected.  If  advances  are  to 
be  made  in  research  toward  a  cure  for  para- 
plegia, the  Congress  must  hear  from  you — 
loud  and  clear.  It  Is  not  enough  to  ask  for  ap- 
propriations for  patients'  care.  There  must 
be  generous  support  of  research  of  a  very 
basic  kind.  The  type  of  research  that  is  sorely 
needed  is  that  which  was  considered  at  our 
Palm  Beach  conference  in  February  1970.  Tou 
have  heard  It  reviewed. 

Perhaps  the  most  vexing  problem  is  that 
of  nerve  fiber  regeneration  in  the  damaged 
or  severed  spinal  cord.  We  have  knovm  for 
the  better  part  of  a  century  that  this  is 
within  the  realm  of  posslbUity,  but  research 
on  the  subject  has  conm^nded  very  little 
support.  One  of  the  most  firmly  established 
medical  dogmas  is  that  "regeneration  in  the 
human  central  nervous  system  Is  Impos- 
sible". Well  do  I  remember  the  discussion  of 
a  paper  I  presented  20  years  ago  before  which 
I  had  demonstrated  a  way  to  promote  regen- 
eration In  the  severed  spinal  cord  of  cats. 
An  eminent  neurologist  declared  that  the 
title  of  my  paper  should  be  changed  so  that 
no  one  would  be  misled  Into  thinking  that 
the  demonstrated  spinal  cord  regeneration 
in  animals  could  apply  to  man,  because  of 
course  every  neurologist  knew  that  to  be  im- 
possible. Well,  at  that  time  spinal  cord  sever- 
ance was  usually  fatal.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  in  keeping  the  paraplegic  patient  alive. 
But  we  still  need  to  know  how  to  cure  him. 

Most  body  tissues  are  capable  of  either 
repair  or  regeneration,  but  further  efforts 
are  needed  to  ascertain  methods  for  in- 
creasing to  maximum  the  rate  of  effective- 
ness of  these  natural  processes.  A  broadly 
based  progrram  of  research  Into  mechanisms 
of  repair  of  all  types  of  tissue  could  prove 
effective. 

The  problem  of  spinal  cord  regeneration 
has  been  brought  to  the  present  state  of 
hopefulness  primarily  by  research  which  was 
directed  towards  understanding  basic  proc- 
esses of  the  nervous  system  rather  than  spe- 
clflcaUy  aimed  at  finding  a  cure  for  para- 
plegia. 

The  recent  report  of  our  conference  on 
spinal  cord  regeneration  concluded  with  the 
cautiously  optimistic  statement  that  "It  Is 
now  entirely  reasonable  to  abandon  the  view 
that  central  nervous  regeneration  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  man".  Furthermore,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  the  path  of  future  re- 
search Is  now  clear.  It  remains  to  recom- 
mend the  best  means  for  stimulating  and 
channeling  research  efforts  In  this  field.  We 
need  more  basic  research  In  neutral  fine 
structure,  neurochemlstry, '  neurophysiology, 
and  europharmacology  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  goal. 

The  National  Paraplegia  Foundation 
should  call  upon  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  pursue  more  dynamically  research 
toward  finding  a  way  to  central  nervous  re- 
generation. The  path  Is  clear  for  a  national 
commitment  to  solve  the  problem  of  para- 
plegia by  eliminating  It  through  basic  re- 
search. This  Is  the  "Call  to  Action." 

[From  Science  News  magazine) 
Spinal  Coro  Regeneration — Scientists  Are 

Calling    tor    Researcr    on    a    Not-So- 

Imfossible   Dream 

Hope  that  a  paralyzed  human  spinal  cord 
can  regenerate  Is  not  dead. 

That  hope,  generally  cast  off  as  cruel 
dreaming,  has  been  brought  cautiously  to 
life  by  a  small  corps  of  scientists.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  ripe  for  applying  the 
knowledge  gained  from  20  years  of  fruitful 
research  in  biochemistry  and  molecular  bl- 
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ology  to  problems  of  central  nervous  system 
regeneration  In  man. 

The  Issue  of  human  spinal  cord  regenera- 
tion Is,  with  good  reason,  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  subjects  In  medicine.  Because  of 
disease,  accidents  and  war  injuries  In  Viet- 
nam, nearly  200,000  Americans  are  confined 
to  wheelchairs  or  bed  with  partial  or  total 
paralysis.  Efforts  at  rehabUitatlon  are  ex- 
pensive, slow  and  frustratingly  unsuccessful 
in  many  cases.  Occassionally,  a  physician 
will  announce  to  his  colleagues  and  the  press 
a  dramatic  cure  of  a  paralyzed  patient.  In- 
evitably, such  claims  have  proved  unfounded, 
earning  their  maker  the  scorn  of  his  col- 
leagues for  raising  hopes  that  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. Clearly,  no  responsible  physician  gives 
a  paraplegic  reason  to  believe  that  he  wUl  get 
up  and  walk.  Indeed,  most  investigators 
have  considered  the  probability  of  spinal 
cord  regeneration  so  remote  that  they  called 
research  in  that  direction  a  waste  of  time. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  22  scientists  from 
a  variety  of  disciplines  nevertheless  agreed 
earlier  this  year  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
the  National  Paraplegia  Foundation  to  as- 
semble in  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  for  a  conference 
on  the  Application  of  New  Technology  to  the 
Enigma  of  Central  Nervous  Regeneration. 
They  came  as  skeptics.  They  departed  con- 
verted to  the  idea  that  a  tentative  reappraisal 
of  the  situation  was  Justified.  In  a  summary 
report,  to  be  published  In  a  forthcoming  Is- 
sue of  Experimental  Neurology,  they  con- 
clude that,  "As  of  today  the  problem  should 
no  longer  be  considered  Insoluble." 

At  the  same  time,  they  hasten  to  empha- 
size that  while  they  are  calling  for  a  new 
research  effort,  they  are  by  no  means  sug- 
gesting that  any  practical,  medical  applica- 
tion looms  In  the  immediate  future.  Nor  do 
they  guarantee  even  long-range  results.  But 
they  think  It  Is  worth  a  try.  The  meeting 
was  caUed  by  Dr.  WUllam  Windle  of  New 
York  University,  a  pioneer  In  studies  of  hu- 
man spinal  cord  regeneration. 

Conference  participants,  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  represented  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  disciplines  from  neurochemlstry 
to  zoology.  Focusing  their  attention  exclu- 
sively on  experimental,  fundamental  areas  of 
science,  they  urge  investigations  of  at  least 
four  specific  phenomena  that  can  now  be 
rationally  studied  because  of  recently  ac- 
quired understanding  of  cellular  behavior.  In 
the  igsO's  and  1960's  such  efforts  would  have 
been  fruitless. 

The  four  areas  of  Increased  Interest  are  col- 
lateral sprouting,  growth  of  the  neuron,  neu- 
rotrophic interactions  and  nerve  specificities. 

If  peripheral  nerve  fibers  are  severed,  one 
of  two  reactions  may  occur.  The  severed  fi- 
bers may  regenerate,  or  adjacent,  Intact  fibers 
may  develop  what  are  called  collateral 
sprouts  to  reinnervate  the  damaged  tissue.  A 
similar  process  is  thought  to  occur  In  central 
nervous  tissue,  including  the  spinal  cord,  and 
scientists  have  reasoned  that  If  this  collateral 
sprouting  could  be  controlled  and  directed, 
nerve  function  might  be  restored. 

But  Dr.  Oeo^rey  Ralsman,  an  anatomist  at 
Oxford  University,  presents  data  Indicating 
that  collateral  sprouting  may  actually  inhibit 
restitution  of  severed  nerves  In  the  central 
nervous  system.  His  studies  of  adult  rat  tis- 
sues show  that  an  injury  to  nerve  fibers 
does  act  as  a  stimulus  to  their  growth  and 
to  the  growth  of  adjacent  nerve  axons.  But 
the  collateral  sprouting  or  growth  of  these 
adjacent  axons  Is  nonspecific — collateral 
sprouts  may  grow  to  terminal  sites  in  tissue 
where  they  themselves  cannot  function.  In 
effect,  they  get  in  the  way  of  proper  regen- 
erating nerve  fibers.  Further  studies  of  this 
problem  need  to  be  carried  out. 

Studies  of  rats  by  Dr.  Ralsman  and  others 
show  that  mammalian  neurons  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  do  have  some  capacity 
for  regrowth.  And  studies  of  fish  by  Dr. 
Bernlce    Orafsteln    of    Cwnell     University 
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Medical  School,  and  others,  demonstrate 
that  these  animals  have  a  clear  ability  to 
regenerate  nervous  tissue.  Nevertheless,  it  re- 
mains possible  that  regenerating  mamma- 
lian neurons  fall  to  reestablish  functional 
connections  because  they  are  unable  to 
regenerate  fully. 

Preservation  of  the  neuron  or  nerve  cell 
body  is  essential  to  regrowth.  For  some  rea- 
son which  remains  unclear,  severing  the 
axon — tha  long  taU  that  extends  from  the 
cell  body  and  conducts  nerve  signals — often 
results  in  death  of  the  nerve  cell.  Scientists, 
speculating  about  the  relationship  between 
severing  the  axon  and  neuron  death  postu- 
late that  either  some  feedback  mechanism 
exists  between  axon  and  cell  body  that  Is 
vital  to  neuronal  life  or  the  protein  loss  re- 
sulting from  axon  severing  may  result  in 
annihilation  of  the  cell. 

StUl  other  factors  may  be  implicated  in 
neuron  preservation.  One  Is  a  mechanism 
functioning  locally  in  the  axon  that  permits 
sprouting  to  occur.  Another  is  a  set  of  sys- 
tems for  signaling  the  neuron  to  engage  in 
new  protein  synthesis  and  for  maintaining 
that  synthesis  until  new  nerve  cell  growth  is 
completed.  Understanding  of  any  of  these 
myriad  processes  could  Ulumlnate  features 
of  spliuil  cord  regeneration. 

Neurotrophic  interactions,  as  they  are 
called,  refer  to  a  general  class  of  cellular  In- 
teractions by  which  a  neuron  controls  or 
initiates  molecular  changes  in  another  cell. 
Experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Stanley  Craln 
and  his  colleagues  at  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine  in  the  Bronx  reveal  that  the 
development  of  organized  networks  of  syn- 
optlcally  connected  neiu-ons  is  not  dependent 
upon  prior  electrical  activity.  Studying 
fetal  mouse  brain  cells  in  what  he  calls  a 
drugged  oeU  culture  (Novocain  was  added  to 
the  medium  to  block  electrical  discharges 
during  the  entire  period  of  weeks  in  cul- 
ture), he  finds  that  the  eells  nonetheless 
form  a  neural  network  composed  of  normal, 
highly  specific  connections.  After  the  Novo- 
cain is  withdrawn,  complex,  patterned  elec- 
trical discharges  can  then  occur  as  in  tissue 
grown  In  normal  culture  media.  It  Is  tempt- 
ing, scientists  say,  to  speculate  that  neuro- 
trophic (chemical)  influences  may  be  op- 
erating between  these  neurons  as  they  de- 
velop functional  cns  relationships. 

Among  the  first  investigators  to  offer  evi- 
dence supporting  this  hypothesis  was  Dr. 
Marcus  Singer  of  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland.  Addressing  the  Palm 
Beach  conference.  Dr.  Singer  reported  that 
he  and  bis  colleagues  believe,  from  experi- 
ments with  salamanders  with  amputated 
limbs,  that  the  trophic,  or  regulating,  prc^- 
erty  of  neiirons  derives  from  a  macromolecule 
or  large  chemical  agent.  Dr.  Singer's  tropic 
chemical,  which  has  yet  to  be  characterized. 
Is  presumed  to  be  nonspecific  In  Its  effects — 
it  acts  broadly  on  a  variety  of  cells. 

In  a  somewhat  slmUar  vein,  neuroanato- 
mlst  Lloyd  Outh  of  the  Nationai  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  reported  evidence 
of  highly  specific  trophic  infiuences.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Outh  proposes  that  one  of  the  trophic 
actions  of  a  neuron  is  the  regulation  of  gene 
expression  In  the  peripheral  cells  that  the 
neuron  Innervates. 

A  series  of  recent  experiments  with  rat 
muscle  cells  supports  his  hypothesis.  There 
are  two  main  types  of  muscle  fibers.  Slow  fi- 
bers are  those  that  emit  continuous  electri- 
cal signals  and  perform  such  functions  aa 
maintaining  posture.  Past  fibers  are  employed 
In,  for  example,  raising  an  arm. 

Each  type  of  mxiscle  fiber  Is  innervated  by 
specific  nerve  fibers,  and  the  biochemical  ac- 
tivity of  each  is  associated  with  the  presence 
of  two  specific  and  distinct  forms  of  the  con- 
tractile protein  myosin  and  its  enzyme 
ATPase.  When  Dr.  Outh  and  his  colleagues 
croBS-lnnervated  slow  and  fast  mvisclee,  send- 
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ing  fast  nerves  to  slow  muscle  fibers  and  vice 
versa,  they  discovered  that  the  muscle  fiber* 
began  producing  the  type  of  protein  and 
enzyme  characteristic  of  the  muscle  that 
nerve  normally  Innervated.  Because  protein 
synthesis  Is  known  to  be  controUed  by  genes, 
he  concludes  that  the  neurons  by  some  un- 
determined mechanism,  are  regulating  gene 
expression  In  muscle  cells. 

"It  seems  eminently  worthwhUe,"  he  de- 
clares, "that  a  search  for  both  nonspecific 
and  specific  trophic  interactions  between 
neurons  of  the  adult  central  nervous  sys- 
tem be  undertaken." 

Advances  In  techniques  of  tissue  culturing 
allow  reearchers  to  probe  the  specific  rela- 
tionships and  trophic  influences  of  neiuons 
on  neurons  and  of  nexirons  on  muscles. 
Studies  reported  by  Dr.  Craln  are  among 
those  of  interest  In  this  regard.  He  has  beeu 
Introducing  nerve  cells  to  muscle  fiber  in 
culture  to  investigate  the  chemical  that  may 
be  Involved  In  trophic  Interactions  and  to 
observe  the  results  of  those  interactions. 
Though  data  on  the  former  point  have  yet  to 
accumulate,  "we  are,"  he  says,  "pr^iarlng  to 
use  a  variety  of  drugs  to  block  postulated 
trophic  factors  and  thereby  gain  some  insight 
Into  their  nature." 

Although  trophic  chemicals  remain  un- 
known, fascinating  observations  of  Interact- 
ing nerve  and  muscle  cells  have  already  been 
recorded.  In  one  case,  adult  human  muscle 
cells  were  transferred  to  a  culture  medium 
where,  as  anticipated,  they  did  not  grow  at 
all.  Then,  by  adding  mouse  fetal  spinal  cord 
so  that  nerve  fibers  could  grow  into  contact 
with  dormant  muscle  fibers,  the  investiga- 
tors discovered  they  had  created  a  milieu 
conducive  to  muscle  regeneration.  The  mouse 
fetal  spinal  cord  (nerve  fibers)  clearly  stimu- 
lated human  muscle  cell  regeneration. 

A  series  of  future  experiments  are  plarned 
to  determine  whether  a  slmUar  response  oc- 
curs if  adult  human  spinal  oatd  or  brain 
tissues  are  exposed  to  mouse  fetal  spinal 
cord  neurcms  in  culture.  Likewise,  Dr.  Craln 
Is  attempting  to  obtain  human  fetal  spinal 
cord  tissue  for  similar  experiments.  Fetal 
tissue  is  generally  known  to  survive  better  in 
culture  than  does  adult  tissue,  possibly  be- 
cause it  Is  naturaUy  undergoing  processes  of 
growth  and  differentiation  that  are  not  com- 
mon to  adxilt  tissue.  The  Implications  of  this 
work  for  spinal  cord  regeneration  in  adult 
human  beings  are  exciting  but  definitely  pre- 
liminary. 

Indeed,  the  Implications  of  all  the  prt^xwed 
neuroblologlcal  research  for  treatment  of 
f>araplegia  are  speculative  and  tentative  at 
(N-esent.  As  Dr.  Outh  observes,  however,  "In 
the  pest,  many  of  us  felt  that  supporting  re- 
search In  human  spinal  cord  regeneration 
was  a  case  of  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  This  Is  no  longer  the  case.  It  now  seems 
more  sensible  to  abandon  the  view  that  cen- 
tral nervous  system  regeneration  cannot  be 
accomplished  In  man. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  AND  ITS  MAYOR 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jvly  21,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Thomas  Vail,  the  distinguished  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  described  the  problems  facing 
Cleveland  and  its  mayor  in  a  timely  col- 
umn last  Sunday.  I  feel  this  is  a  fair 
and  accurate  reflection  of  the  mayor's 
last  4  years,  and  I  wish  to  place  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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A  Bvmaira  Up  on  Cmml  SroMn 
(By  ThonuM  V»U) 

Refleetioiu  on  Carl  8toke»  at  majfor  of 
Cleveland. 

Hm  Ctal  StokM  been  good  or  bad  for 
ClereUmd? 

This  la  »  queatloci  you  hear  repeatedly 
among  concerned  dtlaens. 

As  Carl  Stokes  will  conclude  his  four 
dramatic  years  as  mayor  of  Cleveland  on 
Mot.  8,  some  iH«Umlnary  assessments  of  his 
performance  are  due. 

As  a  breakthrough  image  maker,  the  first 
black  mayor  of  a  major  American  city,  Stokes 
has  been  very  good.  A  brilliant  speaker  with 
a  ready  smile  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
Stokes  has  entertained  far  and  wide. 

In  this  ylstial  age,  no  one  should  under- 
estimate looks  and  delivery,  also  called  star 
quality  and  charisma.  These  potent  media 
requirements  Stokes  has  used  everywhere  to 
the  benefit  particularly  of  himself  but  also 
to  the  benefit  of  Cleveland's  Image. 

When  Stokes  came  Into  office  In  1967  be 
posaeaaed.  In  addition  to  his  show  biz  per- 
sonaUty,  other  extraordinary  assets. 

Republican  business  leaders,  scared  by  the 
Hough  riots  of  1966,  were  for  him  in  hopes 
that  urban  black  violence  would  become  less 
under  a  black  mayor. 

Liberal  whites  were  naturally  attracted  to 
a  new  breakthrough  experiment  In  black 
power.  The  blacks  were  excited  to  see  one  of 
their  own  up  thore  and  projecting  so  well. 

The  media,  especially  The  Plain  Dealer, 
provided  vital  coverage  and  support. 

The  new  black  mayor  had  other  friends  In 
high  places.  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
Prealdent  Humphrey,  interested  in  black 
political  support,  helped  with  increased  fed- 
eral aid,  including  especially  restoration  of 
Cleveland's  urban  renewal  funds. 

Some  exciting,  young,  able  people  (black 
and  white)  came  to  Cleveland  to  man  City 
Kail  administrative  poets  because  of  Stokes 
and  their  hopes  for  his  success. 

Action  was  forthcoming.  The  downtown 
building  boom  increased,  a  port  authority 
was  created,  and  the  city  raised  its  income 
tax  from  one  half  of  1  %  to  l  % . 

Also  during  the  first  year  of  the  Stokes 
artmlnleteatlon,  the  mayor  and  Cleveland  re- 
ceived plenty  of  complimentary  national 
media  attention. 

Ilxen  in  1968  things  started  coming  apart. 
''  The  business  community's  urban  money 
action  program,  called  "Cleveland:  NOW," 
started  to  dry  up  when  some  of  the  nK>ney 
ended  up  in  less  than  responsible  hands. 

A  shocked  Police  Department  stood  by 
when  it  was  eliminated  from  enforcing  pub- 
lic safety  after  three  policemen  were  killed 
tn  the  Olenvllle  gunflght.  Fred  (Ahamed) 
Svans  was  found  guilty  of  first-degree  mur- 
der in  the  deaths  o(  the  tluee  policemen 
and  one  civilian. 

Two  of  Stokes'  appointees  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  were  indicated  for  tam- 
pering with  police  promotion  and  appoint- 
ment exams. 

The  Cleveland  community  again  was 
■hocked  in  1970  when  a  police  chief,  one  Wil- 
liam P.  Ellenburg,  was  hired  frcHn  Detroit. 
The  newly  appointed  chief  was  found  to  have 
questionable  connections  publicized  by  the 
Plain  Dealer.  When  The  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  unearthed  the  Ellen- 
burg story.  Mayor  Stokes  questioned  the 
integrity  and  facts  of  The  Plain  Dealer  and 
then  after  a  trip  to  Detroit  accepted  the 
chlers  resignation  nine  days  after  making 
the  appointment. 

Finally,  in  two  city  elections  the  people  of 
Cleveland,  who  had  elected  Mayor  Stokes, 
refused  to  Increase  their  taxes  for  more  city 
revenues,  although  at  one  of  the  two  elec- 
tions (1970)  they  approved  money  for  the 
city  school  systems. 

During  the  Stokee  era  (1M7-71)  Cleveland 
experienced  problems  commMi  to  many  laiige. 
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matuie,  heavy-Industry  urb«n  centMX. 
Blacks  and  whites,  who  could  aCord  to  do 
so,  moved  out.  Downtown  buildings  q>routed 
up  but  public  housing  went  practically  no- 
where. The  pc^nilatlon  of  Cleveland  suburbs 
surpassed  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  per 
capita  tax  base  of  the  inner  city  was  deplet- 
ed further.  The  executive  branch  under 
Mayor  Stokes,  and  the  legislative  branch  un- 
der ethnic  control,  became  Increasingly 
reluctant  to  agree  on  anything. 

But  even  though  no  mayor  under  such  clr- 
cvmistances  can  perform  virban  miracles, 
after  Stokes'  first  year,  hopes  faded.  What 
went  wrong? 

Why  did  Stokes  try  to  forget  and  even 
attack  the  people  and  Institutions  without 
which  he  could  never  have  become  mayor 
in  the  first  place? 

Why  Is  racism  blamed  for  all  our  urban 
problems?  Why  In  four  Stokes'  years  did 
Cleveland  have  five  police  chiefs  and  four 
safety  directors?  Why  were  there  so  many 
able  black  leaders  who  left  the  ship  during 
the  Stokes  administration? 

Most  important,  what  Is  the  final  assess- 
ment of  the  Stokes  mayoralty? 

In  terms  of  image  Mayor  Stokes  helped 
Cleveland  a  lot. 

As  one  outstanding  educator  observed:  "No 
Imiger  can  black  children  say  that  they  can- 
not make  It  in  the  system." 

For  a  change  people  everywhere  recognized 
who  was  mayor  of  Cleveland,  where  Cleve- 
land was  located,  and  seemed  interested  in 
the  city's  condition. 

But  in  terms  of  improvement  In  the  field 
of  administration  and  of  building  a  base  for 
fiirther  community  development  for  rich  or 
poor  there  has  been  no  real  progress. 

Stokes  Is  leaving  City  Hall  with  the  image 
of  a  fellow  who  overcame  humble  begin- 
nings, luul  everything  going  for  him  when 
he  stepped  upon  the  scene,  and  finally  for 
some  reason  or  other  Just  "blew  it." 


July  21,  1971 


NIXON  CHINA  VISIT  SPURS  PEACE 
HOPES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  surprise  announcement  by  President 
Nixon  of  his  coming  trip  to  Communist 
China  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  East-West  relations.  Clearly 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  people  both 
here  at  home  and  aroimd  the  world  are 
yearning  for  a  breakthrough  toward  the 
President's  goal  of  a  generation  of 
peace.  While  it  ts,  of  course,  premature 
to  speculate  as  to  what  these  devel<v- 
ments  portend.  I  find  the  press  reaction 
to  this  dramatic  news  to  be  of  particular 
interest  and,  accordingly,  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  State  Journal 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  July  16  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

[From   the  State  Journal    (Mich.),  July  16, 
1971] 

Nixon  China  Visit  Sfuss  Peace  Hopkb 

President  Nixon's  stunning  announcement 
Thursday  night  that  be  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Premier  Chou  En-lal  to  visit 
Red  China  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  events 
that  has  transpired  during  the  past  decade 
in  a  war-weary  world. 

The  President's  proposed  visit  to  the  China 
mainland,  of  course,  can  guarantee  no  set- 
tlement  of  the  long-standing  disputes  be- 


tween the  two  nations.  But  the  fact  that  the 
President  and  chief  "ffoittls  of  The  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  are  going  to  sit  down  and 
talk  after  a  20-year  Cold  War  freeze  may  well 
mean  that  the  ice  jam  Is  finally  starting  to 
break  up. 

Even  more  hopeful  is  evidence  that  the 
more  moderate  wing  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leadership  may  be  gaining  the  upper 
hand  in  guiding  the  destiny  of  that  giant 
Asian  power. 

It  has  long  been  evident,  as  President 
Nixon  noted  Thursday  night,  that  "there  can 
be  no  stable  and  enduring  peace  without  the 
participation  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Its  750  million  people." 

The  President's  diplomatic  bombshell 
predictably  set  off  worldwide  speculation 
ranging  from  high  praise  to  denunclatloa 
But  certainly  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  major  issues  facing  Asia  and  the  world 
today  cannot  be  resolved  with  one  of  the 
world's  great  powers  sitting  isolated  on  the 
sidelines,  and  the  move  bodes  well  in  this 
direction. 

Chou-En-lal'^  InvlUtlon  and  the  Presi- 
dent's acceptance  appear  to  be  a  setback  for 
some  of  Nixon's  more  vehement  critics,  who 
have  contended  that  the  chief  executive  has 
no  real  intention  of  removing  the  American 
military  presence  in  Indochina. 

Various  experts  have  contended  that  Chou 
would  never  agree  to  such  a  meeting  if  he 
was  not  convinced  th*t  the  United  States  is 
pulling  out  of  that  Asian  morass,  and  the 
fact  that  such  a  thing  is  about  to  h^pen 
shoxild  provide  thought  for  those  critics. 

The  problems  facing  Nixon  and  the  Peking 
leaders,  as  some  China  experts  note,  are 
monumental.  There  is  the  deadlock  over  the 
status  of  Taiwan  and  the  Chinese  National- 
ist government,  which  the  U.S.  has  backed 
for  more  than  20  years. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether  this 
nation  will  support  Red  China's  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  while  still  mwT^tglng 
to  keep  Nationalist  representation  in  that 
body.  And  there  is  the  question,  too,  of  bring- 
ing the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  into  the 
nuclear  disarmament  talks  at  a  time  when 
Chin*  and  Rusal*  are  exchanging  war 
threats. 

One  thing  certain,  however,  is  that  the 
hopes  for  future  world  peace  can  only  start 
to  move  forwMtl  when  leaders  of  the  great 
powers  sit  down  and  start  direct  negotiations 
at  the  conference  table. 

The  President  has  long  ctressed  his  desire 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  wall  of  hostility  which 
separates  the  United  States  from  the  China 
mainland.  It  was  a  view  he  expressed  while 
visiting  Lansing  during  the  1968  presidential 
campaign. 

Now,  it  appears  that  some  progress  toward 
this  goal  may  at  last  be  in  sight. 

The  planned  visit  to  China  during  the  next 
few  months  (a  date  has  not  been  disclosed) 
does  not  in  Itself  assure  any  immediate  re- 
sults. 

But  the  simple  fact  that  the  step  is  being 
taken  provides  hope  that  a  new  era  of  nego- 
tiations and  understanding  may  be  arriving. 

It  Is  spectacular  news  that  cannot  help  but 
generate  enthusiasm  and  optimism  as  well 
as  hope. 


PROPOSED  FOREIGN  CRIMES  ACT 
OF  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  HM.  9597  which  I  have  called 
the  "Foreign  Crimes  Act  of  1971."  I  first 
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introduced  this  legislation  several  years 
ago  in  an  effort  to  fill  the  jurisdicticmal 
void  resulting  from  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  crimes  committed  by  certain  na- 
tionals or  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  lands.  My  legislation  would 
confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  district 
com-ts  to  try  certain  civilians  who  are  or 
have  been  connected  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Until  the  year  1960  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment exercised  court-martial  jurisdic- 
tion over  civilians  serving  with,  employed 
by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces 
outside  the  United  States.  However,  in 
that  year,  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
this  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  un- 
constitutional during  peacetime.  (Kin- 
sella  v.  Singleton,  361  U.S.  234;  Grisham 
V.  Hagan,  261  US.  278;  McElroy  v.  Guag- 
lJflrdo,361U.S.281). 

One  would  ordinarily  think  that  the 
courts  of  foreign  countries  could  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  civilians  working 
overseas  who  committed  crimes  in  those 
countries.  Unfortunately,  most  foreign 
tribunals  nevertheless  do  not  wish  to 
accept  jurisdiction  of  cases  involving  of- 
fenses in  which  the  parties  involved  are 
exclusively  members  of  the  American 
military  establishment  stationed  in  that 
country. 

Also,  wrongful  acts  committed  by  ci- 
vilian employees  and  dependents  in  for- 
eign countries  which  would  be  crimes  if 
committed  in  the  United  States,  do  not 
always  violate  any  laws  of  the  United 
States  if  committed  out  of  the  country. 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  be- 
come all  too  apparent  from  the  reports  of 
the  multitude  of  crimes  committed  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  go  unprosecuted  be- 
cause of  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

My  bill  would  therefore  permit  the 
U.S.  district  court  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  serious  crimes  which  foreign 
countries  choose  not  to  try  because  local 
interests  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
involved  or  where  they  cannot  act 
effectively. 

The  only  persons  affected  by  my  bill 
would  be  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  persons  serving  with, 
employed  by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are  na- 
tionals or  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  long  recognized  the 
need  for  action  in  this  area  and  favors 
the  prompt  enactment  of  this  proposal. 

Of  course,  merely  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  courts  will  not  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem  unless  authority 
is  given  certain  officials  to  perform  an 
an-est  or  to  apprehend  or  restrain  civil- 
ians who  are  serving  with,  employed  by, 
or  accompanying  tlie  Armed  Forces  in 
time  of  peace.  Therefore,  my  bill  also 
provides  the  necessary  autliority  to  en- 
able U.S.  officials  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  apprehend  such  a  person  and 
to  provide  for  his  return  to  the  United 
States  to  stand  trial  when  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  he  has 
committed  an  offense  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  would  also 
grant  such  authority  when  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  a  person 
has  committed  an  offense  against  the 
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laws  of  a  foreign  country.  The  legislation 
would  also  apply  when  competent  offi- 
cials of  the  foreign  country  request  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  officials 
in  effecting  the  apprehension  of  such  a 
person  and  his  delivery  to  them  for  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  the  Status 
of  Forces  arrangements.  At  the  present 
time  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
handicapped  in  discharging  the  obUga- 
tions  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Status  of  Forces  agreements  in  reliance 
upon  which  foreign  countries  permit  mil- 
itary personnel  and  civilians  to  enter 
their  territory. 

Since  the  Department  of  Defense  hats 
supported  this  proposal  in  the  past  I  am 
hopeful  that  I  can  soon  secure  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  D^artment  on  this 
measure  and  that  it  can  be  carefully  and 
quickly  considered  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 


MORE  THAN  80  MEMBERS  SUPPORT 
ANTI-GAG  RULE  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICES BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  that  I 
introduced  on  June  28  which  would  guar- 
antee the  right  of  Postal  Service  employ- 
ees to  communicate  with  Members  of 
Congress.  I  have  been  joined  by  more 
than  80  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  representing  29  States. 

Members  who  have  indicated  their 
support  for  this  bill  represent  the  views 
of  the  entire  political  spectrum  but  we 
all  share  one  common  belief.  We  all  be- 
lieve that  the  right  of  i)ostal  employees 
to  petition  Congress  or  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  either  House  of  Congress  shall 
not  be  denied. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  anyone  from  in- 
terfering with  this  right.  It  contains  a 
penalty  provision  which  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  penalty  provision  contained 
in  the  Hatch  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1939  to  prevent  pernicious  political  ac- 
tivities. 

The  proposal  which  we  are  reintroduc- 
ing today  provides  for  a  maximum  $1,000 
fine  and  up  to  a  year  in  prison  for  any 
Federal  officer  or  employee  who  discrim- 
inates in  any  manner  against  any  postal 
employee  for  commimicating  with  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  a  congressional 
committee. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  legislation  of 
this  nature  has  become  necessary.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  policies  being  imple- 
mented by  the  Postmaster  General,  I  can 
see  no  other  way  to  guarantee  the  postal 
employees'  right  to  communicate  with 
their  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
Postmaster  General's  attitude  in  this 
matter.  In  his  now  infamous  memoran- 
dum of  last  January  12,  he  stated  in 
part: 

It  is  mandatory  that  postal  employees  im- 
mediately cease  any  direct  or  indirect  oon- 
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tacts  with  Congressional  offices  on  matters 
involving   the  Postal   Service. 

He  later  attempted  to  clarify  this  "gag 
rule,"  but  his  intention  remains  obvious. 
In  his  "clarifying"  directive,  the  Post- 
master General  stated : 

In  the  event  that  a  direct  contact  with  a 
Congressional  office  becomes  necessary,  it  is 
to  be  coordinated  in  advance  with  the  (new) 
Congressional  Liaison  Office. 

Perhaps  the  Postmaster  General  sim- 
ply does  not  realize  that  the  enforcement 
of  this  policy  would  contravene  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  it  has  not 
occm-red  to  him  that  enforcement  of  the 
"gag  rule"  would  interfere  with  a  basic 
constitutional  right  to  which  every 
American  citizen  is  entitled — the  right  to 
petition  his  Government. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
policy  presently  advocated  by  the  Post- 
master General  does  interfere,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  with  the  postal  em- 
ployee's right  to  commimicate  with  his 
Representative  in  Congress.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  present  policy  unneces- 
sarily inhibits  the  free  and  open  com- 
munication wliich  has  traditionally  ex- 
isted between  postal  employees  and  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
rather  than  creating  any  new  rights, 
would  simply  provide  for  the  protection 
of  presently  existing  legal  rights.  The 
specific  language  setting  forth  the  postal 
enyjjoyee's  right  to  communicate  with  his 
Congressman  was  written  into  law  in 
1912.  Section  7102  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  states: 

The  right  of  (postal)  employees,  indivld- 
uaUy  or  collectively,  to  petition  Congress  or 
a  Member  of  Congress,  or  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to 
a  committee  or  Member  thereof,  may  not  be 
interfered  with  or  denied. 

My  bill  would  simply  make  the  exist- 
ing law  something  more  tlian  a  hollow 
pronoimcement  of  this  right.  It  would  as- 
sure that  this  right  could  actually  be 
enforced.  Under  my  proposal,  the  pos- 
tal employee  would  have  the  assurance 
that  his  right  to  communicate  freely  with 
his  Congressman  would  not  be  violated, 
and  Congress  would  have  the  assiirance 
that  it  would  always  have  the  access  to 
the  information  it  needs  to  evaluate  the 
operation  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  pen- 
alties provided  under  this  legislation  are 
the  same  as  those  provided  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  The  Hatch  Act,  as  we  are 
well  aware,  forbids  the  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  using  their  official  author- 
ity or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  an  election  or  affecting  tlie 
result  thereof. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  activi- 
ties Congress  has  attempted  *x>  prevent  by 
enacting  the  Hatch  Act — ^interfering 
with  or  affecting  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion— are  certainly  no  less  pernicious 
than  the  activities  which  could  and  would 
be  prevented  by  the  enactment  of  this 
bill — interfering  with  a  Federal  employ- 
ee's right  to  communicate  with  his  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  feel  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
is  vital. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  broad  bipartisan  sapport 
for  this  mettsure  Is  readily  apparent  in 
view  of  the  mon  than  80  Members  who 
are  joining  me  today  in  reintroducing 
this  bill.  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  legislation  the  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  which  it  de- 
serves. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  the  bill  into  the  Record. 

HJl.  9948 
A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United  States  Code, 
M  enacted  by  Uie  Poetal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  facilitate  direct  communication  t>e- 
tween  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  otber  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repreteutativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  4  of  UUe  39,  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
(84  Stat.  722-727;  Public  Law  91-375).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"f  413.  Communications  between  Poetal 
Service  personnel  and  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
at  this  UUe  or  at  any  other  law,  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  or  directive  of,  or  appli- 
cable to,  the  Poetal  Service,  neither  the 
Postal  Service  nor  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  OoTemment  of  the  United  States  outside 
the  Poetal  Service  shall  prohibit  or  prevent 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Poetal  Service 
from  having  any  direct  oral  or  written 
oommunlcaUon  or  contact  with  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  with  any  committee  of 
Congress  in  connection  with  any  matter  per- 
taining to  the  employment  of  such  officer  or 
employee  or  pertaining  to  the  Poetal  Service 
In  any  way.  Irrespective  of  whether  such 
communication  or  contact  is  at  the  Initla- 
Uve  of  such  officer  or  employee  or  in  response 
to  the  request  or  Inquiry  of  any  such  Mem- 
ber or  committee. 

"(b)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
establish,  operate  and  maintain  any  office 
or  other  organizational  unit  within  the 
Postal  Service  to  malnUln  liaison  with  the 
Congress  and  process  all  Inquiries,  requests, 
and  otber  communications  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Postal  Service  on  an  official 
basis;  but  such  office  or  other  organizational 
unit  shall  not  be  operated  and  malntalnad 
In  any  manner,  or  in  accordance  with  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  dlrecUve.  which  is 
in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  4  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
Xh»  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat.  722; 
PtibUc  Law  91-375),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof — 

"413.  CommunlcaUons  between  Postal  Serv- 
ice personnel  and  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress.". 

Sac.  2.  (a)   Chapter  93  of  UUe  18.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"I  1924.  Interference    with    communications 

by    Postal    Service    personnel    to 

Congress 

"Wbamm,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Postal  Serrloe  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  OoTsmment  of  the  United  SUtea  out- 
side the  Poetal  Service,  removes,  suspends 
from  duty  without  pay,  demotes,  reduces  in 
rank,  seniority,  status,  pay.  or  performance 
or  efficiency  rating,  denies  promotion  to,  re- 
locate*. rwMsigns.  transfers,  disciplines,  or 
<liacrlmliurte«  la  regard  to  any  employment 
rigltt,  MitttleiiMnt.  or  benefit,  or  any  term  or 
oondltlan  of  employuMDt  of.  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Postal  Serrlce,  or  threatens 
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to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  actions  with 
reelect  to  such  officer  or  employee,  by  rea- 
son of  any  communlcaUon  or  contact  of  such 
officer  or  employee  with  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  committee  of  Congress  as 
described  In  section  413(a)  of  tlUe  39,  shall 
be  aned  not  more  than  SI, 000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  93  of 
UUe  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item : 

"1924.  Interference  with  communications  by 
Postal    Service    personnel    to    Con- 
gress.". 
Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall   become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the   second   calendar   month    following   the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


July  21,  1971 


THE  DETERIORATING  MAIL 
SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General  regarding  the  continued  de- 
terioration of  mail  delivery  service  and 
the  increased  incidents  of  destruction  of 
mail  prior  to  delivery.  The  situation  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  and  since 
I  cannot  risk  having  my  mail  pilfered 
and  stolen  I  am  having  it  picked  up  at  the 
post  office.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
phone  calls  from  my  constituents  com- 
plaining of  the  situation  tuid  now  am  re- 
ceiving mail  from  many  of  our  irate  citi- 
zens around  the  country  who  also  com- 
plain of  the  mail  service. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  told  me 
of  their  experience,  which  is  akin  to 
mine,  and  the  complaints  l>eing  received 
from  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mail  service  has 
greatly  deteriorated  in  the  past  2  years, 
causing  a  multitude  of  problems  for  our 
people  and  businesses — deteriorated  to  a 
point  wliere  it  is  a  disgrace. 

Among  the  letters  I  have  received  is 
one  from  Mr.  James  G.  Robinson  of  Bea- 
vercreek,  Oreg.,  which  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  along  with  a  clipping 
from  and  Oregon  newspaper: 

BEAVEacazsK,  Oaec., 

Julg  17.  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  A.  BAaaKrr, 
(7.5.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  Sib:  I  am  attaching  an  arUcle  from 
our  Sunday  Paper,  Jtily  11th.  I  have  a  like 
condition  at  our  home. 

For  the  last  18  months  or  longer  I  have 
been  compelled  to  pick  up  my  mall  at  the 
Beavercreek,  Oregon,  97004.  Post  Office. 

Our  Christmas  mall  was  opened,  my  vet- 
erans mall  was  lost. 

I  sent  to  the  Postal  Inspector  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  letters  from  our  Farm  Pnptir,  "Oap- 
ital  Press",  Salem.  Oregon,  and  my  wlfe'h 
rellgiotis  mall,  and  mall  from  our  relaUves 
In  Oklahoma  proving  mail  loss. 

Finally  an  ln^>ector  came  to  our  home 
from  the  Seattle,  Washington  Office,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  I  finally  requested  of  the 
Waablngton,  D.C.  office  to  order  the  carriers 
to  put  my  maU  in  our  maU  box.  It  U  well 
markart  with  our  name  in  metal  letten,  the 
number  256  in  3  inch  reflecting  letten:  m 


my  wife  Is  crlUcally  111  and  It  Is  six  or  seven 
miles  to  the  Post  Office. 

After  several  months,  a  local  Inspector, 
Mr.  Moon,  came  to  my  home  and  suggested 
for  my  own  peace  of  mind  that  I  should 
continue  to  go  to  the  Beavercreek  Post  Office 
and  get  my  maU  there.  Tills  I  have  done 
No  effort  was  ever  made  as  far  as  I  know  to 
correct  this  Intolerable  condition.  There  were 
several  other  people  with  like  problems,  so 
I  have  beard. 

I  had  asked  for  a  hearing  with  the  local 
postmaster  and  inspector — no  go. 

We  had  for  many  years  loved  and  respected 
our  U.S.  Mall  and  all  those  concerned  with  It, 
but  today  I  feel  thoroughly  "whitewashed"! 
I  feel  a  lot  of  strings  were  pulled  that  would 
allow  this  to  conUnue  without  a  hearing. 

I  hope  your  condition  will  Improve. 
Sincerely, 

James  G.  Ro3Inson. 

Solon  Says  No  to  Home  Deuvery 

Phiudelphia.— A  PhUadelphU  coneress- 
man  who  says  his  mall  has  been  stolen, 
mutilated,  and  on  one  occasion,  burned,  has 
asked  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  halt  de- 
UvMles  at  his  home  here. 

U.S.  Rep.  William  A.  Barrett.  D-Pa..  a  30- 
year  veteran  of  the  House,  says  he  will  pick 
his  maU  up  at  the  post  office  rather  than 
enjoy  the  convenience  of  home  delivery. 

"The  situation  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions," Barrett  said  Saturday.  "I  cannot 
risk  having  my  mall  pilfered  and  stolen  any 
longer." 

Barrett,  who  represents  a  large  West  Phila- 
delphia district,  says  his  constituents  have 
placed  "hundreds  of  phone  calls"  to  his  office 
complaining  of  mall  thefts.  He  said  most 
complain  about  missing  pension  and  welfare 
checks,  money  orders  and  personal  letters. 


MODEL  CITIES — "SOFTWARE" 
IS  THE  WORD 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  GEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  5th 
of  a  series  of  articles  concerning  Model 
Cities  that  recently  appeared  in  The  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Bureaucratic  Code — "Software"  Is  the  Word 
(By  Duane  Rlner) 

Atlanta  chief  administrative  officer  Dan 
Sweat  says  the  "whole  thrust"  of  Atlanta's 
Model  Cities  program  thu9  far  has  been  "to 
spend  80  per  cent  In  software  programs." 

Chuck  Straub,  a  Model  Cities  official  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  says,  "They  put  a  lot 
<rf  effort  in  software." 

"Software"  is  a  bureaucratic  code  word 
for  the  whole  range  of  social  programs  in  the 
Model  Cities  cupboard — education.  Job  train- 
ing, medical  services,  day  care  centers, 
planned  parenthood  and  the  like. 

"A  lot  of  the  appearance  of  the  program 
has  been  Judged  on  what's  visible  in  the 
neighborhood.  That's  unfortunate,"  says 
Straub. 

As  In  the  Ul-fated  housing  effort,  the 
Model  Citlee  agency  hands  out  "software  con- 
tracts to  operating  agencies  such  as  the  State 
Labor  department,  the  AUanta  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Atlanta  Urban  League  and  a 
toUl  of  about  30  public  and  private  service- 
type  agencies. 

But  even  here,  the  Model  Cities  agency  baa 
been  charged  with  falling  to  do  lU  principal 
job:  coordination. 
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The  last  publicly-released  HUD  review 
slapped  the  Atlante  Model  Cities  agency  on 
the  wrist  for  faUing  to  audit  its  28  operating 
agencies. 

So  HUD  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  In- 
spected accounting  records  of  six  agencies. 
It  found  "certain  deficiencies"  In  two  of  the 
six  "which  we  believe  could  have  been  de- 
tected by  regular  on-site  monitoring  of  fiscal 
transactions." 

Without  Identifying  the  errant  agencies, 
HUD  said  its  reviews  disclosed : 

"(1)  Ineligible  expenditures;  (2)  lack  of 
documentation  to  support  expenditures;  (3) 
improper  or  no  bank  reconciliations;  (4) 
checks  not  countersigned  by  two  officers;  (6) 
use  of  petty  cash  as  a  source  from  which  to 
borrow  money,  and  (6)  purchase  orders  an/or 
contracts  not  available  for  inspection." 

Needless  to  say,  HUD  recommended  that 
Model  Cities  "give  priority"  to  monitoring 
fiscal  activities  of  its  operating  agencies. 

Another  snafu  in  coordination,  according 
to  the  federal  auditors,  involved  Model  Cities' 
failure  to  document  follow-up  action  it  takes 
to  correct  deficiencies  uncovered  In  evalua- 
tion reports. 

Tet  another  section  of  the  audit  reveals 
the  Model  Cities  agency  has  not  bothered  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  administrative  policies 
of  its  various  operating  agencies. 

The  auditors  said  Model  Cities  should  re- 
view the  administrative  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  operating  agencies  "and  take  ex- 
ception to  any  cost  which  Is  In  excess  of  those 
costs  allowed  by  (Model  Cities')  own  admln- 
IstraUve  policy." 

Another  eyebrow-raiser  was  failure  of  the 
Model  Cities  agency  to  document  the  basis  on 
which  contractors  are  selected  or  consultant 
fees  paid. 

Model  CiUes,  the  audit  noted,  awarded  con- 
tracts to  nine  consulting  firms.  Not  a  word 
was  found  in  the  contract  files  to  indicate 
how  many  other  prospective  contractors — if 
any — were  considered,  the  basis  on  which  the 
winners  were  chosen  or  how  the  fees  were 
decided. 

The  auditors  said  the  city  purchasing 
agent  advised  them  that  the  city  does  not 
require  bids  for  professional  services. 

But  they  added;  "We  believe,  however, 
that  in  any  HUD-asslsted  program  the  con- 
sultant services  contract  files  should,  as  a 
mlnlLaum,  Include  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

(1)  An  explanation  of  how  the  amount  of 
compensation  or  reimbursement  to  be  paid 
was  determined. 

(2)  Identification  of  each  prospective  con- 
tractor considered. 

(3)  Summary  of  bids  and  proposals,  if  my, 
received. 

(4)  Justification  for  non -competitive  pro- 
curement of  contract  services  and  reasons 
for  selection  of  the  contractor,  or  Justifica- 
tion for  selecUon  of  other  than  the  lowest 
bidder  In  competitive  procurement. 

Singled  out  for  special  attention  by  the 
auditors  was  James  S.  Robinson,  doing  busi- 
ness as  Urban  East  Housing  Consultant. 

Urban  East,  no  longer  under  contract,  re- 
ceived $144,669,  including  $30,000  for  "con- 
sultant and  contract  services." 

What  concerned  the  auditors  was  the  ab- 
sence of  any  cost  breakdown  to  Justify  $30,- 
000  for  consultant  and  contract  services. 

In  a  classic  piece  of  bureaucratic  under- 
statement, the  auditors  commented,  "We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  even  though  this  con- 
tract is  being  phased  out  that  the  operating 
agency  should  furnish  the  (Model  Cities 
agency)  some  evidence  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  value  of  services  rendered." 

Here's  what  an  AUanta  Urban  Observatory 
housing  study  had  to  say  at>out  Urban  East: 

"The  role  of  Urban  East  In  housing  devel- 
opment Is  something  of  an  enigma  from  in- 
formation and  evaluations  derived  from  our 
Informants.  Moat  of  our  Informants  agree 
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that  Urban  East  has  accomplished  very  lltUe 
In  stimulating  new  housing." 

The  report  said  the  firm's  specific  reqwn- 
sibility  "Is  variably  interpreted  by  our  in- 
formants." 

Some  described  It  as  a  stop -gap  organiza- 
tion designed  to  aid  Individual  families  in 
arranging  for  new  housing. 

Urban  East  told  the  academic  evaluators 
that  its  broad  responsibilities  Included  coun- 
seling families  with  legal  difficulties  In  exlrrt- 
Ing  housing,  supervision  of  management  in 
hovising  projects,  developing  feasibility 
studies  for  housing  construction,  aiding  resi- 
dents in  applying  for  housing  assistance  un- 
der low-interest  federal  programs  and  locat- 
ing sponsors  for  new  housing  on  designated 
tracts. 

But  like  other  agencies  Involved  in  the 
no-go  housing  effort.  Urban  East's  role  was 
described  by  Urban  Observatory  officials  as 
"fuzzy"  and  its  ability  to  generate  new  hous- 
ing "remained  at  a  continuous  level  of  in- 
adequacy." 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Persian  Gulf  could  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  for  the  United  States 
in  the  next  decade.  Without  radical 
changes  in  the  U.S.  fuel  and  natural  gas 
priorities  and  msuiy  new  discoveries  of 
energy  deposits,  the  United  States  will, 
in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's,  have 
to  import  more  than  a  third  of  its  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  according  to  a  State 
Department  estimate.  These  estimates, 
however,  never  approach  the  nearly  90 
percent  dependency  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  on  Middle  East  oil. 

Unfortunately,  this  time  of  increased 
potential  importance  of  the  oil  deposits 
in  the  gulf  corresponds  with  a  time  of 
increased  potential  political  instability. 
The  correct  British  decision  to  end  its 
fig  leaf  of  protection  in  the  lower  gulf 
area  will  have  repercussions  on  an  area 
that  has  changed  little  politically  over 
the  last  century. 

Many  of  the  dormant  political  rivalries 
that  could  bring  the  whole  gulf  area 
to  the  brink  of  a  period  of  violent  up- 
heaval were  recently  documented  in  an 
excellent  article  by  David  Holden  en- 
tiUed  "The  Persian  Gulf:  After  tlie 
British  Raj,"  which  appeared  in  the  July 
1971  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  two  major  causes  of  the  rivalries 
in  the  gulf  area  are  religious  and  ethnic : 
the  Persians  or  Iranians  are  mostly  on 
the  north  side  and  the  Arabs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  gulf;  £md  the  inhabitants  of 
the  area  are  l>oth  Shi'i  and  Sunni  Mus- 
lims, the  two  largest  sects  in  Islam.  The 
Arab  side  of  the  gulf  is  predominantly 
Sunni,  except  for  parts  of  the  lower  gulf, 
and  Iraq  and  Iran  are  largely  Shll. 

In  an  area  of  small  states,  there  are 
four  major  gulf  powers,  each  of  which 
is  trying  to  assert  some  kind  of  great 
presence  or  influence  as  the  British 
leave.  Iran  sees  only  increasing  insta- 
bility on  the  Arab  side  of  the  gulf  and 
tn  order  to  protect  her  position,  she  in- 
dicates that  she  will  reclaim  three  small 
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islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf — the 
Straits  of  Hormuz.  Both  Iraq  and  Saudi 
Arabia  have  interests  in  improving  their 
respective  positions  in  the  area ;  they  also 
spend  some  time  feuding  with  each  other. 
Kuwait,  a  small  state  with  a  big  purse, 
is  quietly  using  its  influence  to  insure 
greater  political  stability  in  the  lower 
Arab  gulf. 

Ten  small  entities  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  side  of  the  gulf,  but  their  small - 
ness  is  accompanied  by  longstanding 
tribal  rivalries  and  a  penchant  for  being 
unable  to  reason  together.  Oman  has 
been  independent  for  some  time  and,  in- 
deed, had  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  the  1830's.  Today,  Oman  laces 
a  south  Yemeni  and  Chinese-inspired  , 
revolt  at  its  back  door.  Bahrein,  an 
island  which  refines  and  produces  oil,  is 
also  seeking  independence,  and  Qatar,  a 
smaller  producer  of  oil,  is  expected  to 
follow.  The  seven  remaining  Trucial 
-  States,  so-called  because  of  the  treaty 
relationship  with  England  since  the 
1830's,  are,  with  varying  degrees  of  en- 
thusiasm, considering  the  possibility  of 
joining  together  in  a  federation  which 
the  British  seek  to  establish  before  they 
depart  at  the  end  of  1971.  Recently,  six 
of  the  Trucial  States  ratified  a  federation 
constitution  but  there  may  be  more 
changes  before  the  British  leave.  Indeed, 
old  family  feuds  between  tribal  leaders 
and  the  disparities  between  rich  oil 
sheilchdoms  and  they  very  poor  fishing 
communities  threaten  such  a  conglom- 
eration before  it  comes  into  being. 

Whether  all  these  states  will  be  able 
to  stand  alone  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
revolutionary  forces  in  the  Arab  world 
are  becoming  increasingly  vocal  and 
dominant.  If  social  change  and  massive 
education  are  not  given  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  area,  tribal  leaders, 
kings  and  sultans  will  be  overthrown. 
For  the  United  States  there  is  only  the 
role  of  providing  technical  assistance  and 
acquainting  itself  with  the  problems  of 
the  region.  In  this  exercise,  David  Hold- 
en's  article  is  most  useful.  It  follows: 
The  Persian  Qxtlt:  Aftsr  the  Brttish  Raj 
(By  David  Holden) 

When  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons In  March  that  all  permanent  British 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  l>e  with- 
drawn by  the  beginning  of  1972  he  signaled 
the  end  of  the  last  In^Mrtant  vestige  of  the 
nineteenth  century's  Pox  Britannica  and 
op>ened  the  door  to  what  could  be  a  major, 
and  possibly  painful,  reconstruction  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  map. 

Ever  since  Britain  signed  her  first  Arabian 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  in  1798,  in 
a  successful  attempt  to  close  the  Gulf  to 
French  naral  forces  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  a  "q>eclal  relationship"  has  existed  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  territories  around 
the  Gulf.  In  Persia,  as  Iran  was  generally 
known  until  after  the  Second  World  War, 
the  British  established  a  sphei«  of  interest  so 
important  to  them  as  an  answer  to  Russia's 
imperial  designs  upon  India  that  for  a  time 
in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  two 
separate  British  diplomatic  missions  In  Teh- 
ran— one  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  and  the  other  from  the  Lon- 
don Foreign  Office.  On  the  Arab  shore  of 
the  Gulf  the  relationship  was  for  many  dec- 
ades more  arbitrary  and  more  tenuous,  being 
based  essentially  upon  the  exercise  of 
Britain's  mariUme  power  over  a  number  of 
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scmttered,  ImpoTeriahed  ftnd  gener&lly  plnttl- 
eal  coastal  tribes.  These  were  compelled  by 
the  threats  of  gunboat  diplomacy  to  sign  a 
series  of  treaties  suppressing  piracy  and  the 
slave  trade  and  eventuaUy  granting  Britain 
exclusive  rights  to  the  control  of  their  for- 
eign affairs  and  defense,  in  return  for  a 
promise  of  British  protection.  At  Its  peak, 
during  and  immediately  after  the  First  World 
War.  this  apparatus  of  British  hegemony 
was  complete  from  one  end  of  the  Oulf  to 
the  other,  comprising  special  relationships, 
written  or  unwritten,  with  all  the  Oulf 
states,  great  or  small,  including  Persia.  Iraq, 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  rise  of  local  nationalism,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gulf  oU  industry  auid  the  faU  of 
Britain's  Indian  Empire  a  quarter -of-a-cen- 
tury  ago  changed  most  of  that.  Today  all 
that  is  left  of  the  complex  yet  effective  struc- 
ture of  British  power  In  the  Oulf,  which  im- 
posed a  rough  stability  upon  Its  affairs  for 
the  better  part  of  150  years,  is  the  so-called 
Truclal  system  in  the  lower  Oulf,  with 
which — after  that  first  treaty  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat — It  all  began.  In  a  few  months 
from  now  that,  too,  will  disappear:  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  heyday  of  Britain's 
East  India  Company  all  the  territories  around 
the  Gulf  will  be  at  liberty  to  seek  their  own 
salvation  without  the  threat  of  British  inter- 
vention or  the  comfort  of  British  protection. 
ThU  final  remnant  of  the  British  Raj — for 
that,  in  effect.  Is  what  it  Is — has  been  for 
some  years  now  an  obvious.  If  in  some  ways 
charming,  anachronism.  Its  basis  was  a  "per- 
petual maritime  truce"  forced  upon  the 
unnily  coastal  tribes  of  Oman  in  1853  and 
extended  later  to  the  nearby  shaikhdoms 
of  Qatar  and  Bahrein.  Its  result  In  our  own 
day  has  been  the  extension  of  British  pro- 
tection to  nine  tiny.  quasi-Independent 
states  which,  since  the  discovery  of  oil.  have 
Included  some  of  the  richest,  some  of  the 
smallest  and  some  of  the  poorest  states  in 
the  world. 

Bahrein,  with  200.000  people  and  a  small 
oil  field  now  40  years  old.  has  by  far  the  larg- 
est and  most  sophisticated  population  of 
these  nine  states.  The  Truclal  Shalkbdom  of 
Abu  Dhabi,  with  a  population  of  around 
25.000  and  an  oil  income  of  some  £120  mil- 
lion a  year  Is  by  far  the  richest — per  capita, 
the  richest  state  in  the  world,  bar  none — al- 
though only  ten  years  ago  it  was  sunk  In 
the  traditional  penury  of  desert  isolation. 

QaUr  lies  roughly  midway  In  riches  be- 
tween these  two  and  Dubai,  the  biggest  of 
the  seven  Truclal  Shaikhdoms.  with  about 
70.000  people,  whose  nourishing  entrepdt 
and  gold  smtiggllng  trade  as  well  as  a  small 
new  offshore  oil  field  make  it  the  commer- 
cial center  of  the  Truclal  Coast. 

The  remaining  five  Truclal  Shaikhdoms — 
Sharja,  AJman,  Umm  al-Qaiwaln,  Ras  al- 
Khalma  and  Pujalra — are  scarcely  more  than 
•trips  of  desert  and  lagoon  interspersed  with 
fishing  vUIages.  Their  populations  vary  from 
about  5,000  to  30,000  each,  their  chief  pas- 
time U  dreaming  of  the  day  when  they,  too, 
may  strike  it  rich,  and  their  principal  sources 
of  Income  meanwhile  are  bizarre  excursions 
Into  the  Add  of  international  philately  and 
money  obtained  from  an  almost  equally  bl- 
sarre  assortment  of  oil  companies  for  explo- 
ration concessions  that  have  so  far  proved  un- 
rewarding. Of  these  five,  only  Sharja  has  any 
pretentions  to  prosperity,  derived  mostly 
from  the  presence  of  a  British  military  base 
and  airfield  which  will  be  among  those  par- 
tially sacrificed  In  the  British  withdrawal. 
n 
ThU  withdrawal  itaelf  has  two  aspects. 
The  first  la  the  military  one.  Involving  the 
recaU  of  about  6,000  British  ground  tnx^M 
stationed  in  Bahrein  and  Sharja,  together 
with  their  air  support  units.  The  second  U 
poUUcal,  and  foUows  from  the  first:  the  ter- 
mination of  the  old  treaUea  of  protection 
and  their  replacement  by  a  simple  treaty  of 
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friendship,  carrying  no  significant  obligations 
for  either  side.  It  is  proposed,  however,  that  a 
British  'presence"  shall  continue  In  the  Oulf 
through  the  use  of  existing  airfields  as  stag- 
ing posts  for  the  Royal  Air  Force,  as  well  as 
through  occasional  naval  visits,  specialised 
desert  training  for  small  British  Army  units 
and,  most  Importantly,  the  provision  of  Brit- 
ish officers  and  equipment  for  local  armed 
forces.  In  addition,  Britain  will  continue  its 
present  arrangements  with  the  neighboring 
Sultanate  of,  Oman  where  de  facto  British 
protection  has  existed  since  1798.  These  ar- 
rangements are  now  regulated  by  an  exchange 
of  letters  which  took  place  between  Britain 
and  the  former  Sultan  in  1S55.  in  which  Brit- 
ain undertook  to  train  and  equip  the  Sul- 
tan's forces  in  exchange  for  staging  rights  on 
the  airfield  of  Bfaslrah.  an  island  off  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Sultanate.' 

In  spite  of  these  qualifications,  however, 
the  purpose  of  the  British  withdrawal  is 
clear:  to  disengage,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
military  and  political  commitments  which 
have  become  increasingly  untenable.  In 
terms  of  the  Gulfs  hUtory,  where  the  Brit- 
ish umbrella  has  provided  the  only  guar- 
antee of  stability  for  the  past  150  years, 
this  is  tantamount  to  a  diplomatic  and 
strategic  revolution:  and  the  fact  that  It 
is  accompanied  by  equally  radical  economic, 
social  and  political  changes  within  the  Gulf 
territories  themselves  as  a  consequence  of 
soaring  oil  wealth  and  burgeoning  nation- 
alism only  multiplies  the  uncertainties  and 
tensions  which  It  must  release  throughout 
the  region. 

Tbe  decision  to  withdraw  was  not  taken, 
therefore,  without  misgiving.  As  late  as  the 
beginning  of  1968  Britain's  Labour  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day  was  committed  to  main- 
taining the  special  British  position  in  the 
Oulf  m  the  belief  that  it  might  ensure  sta- 
bility there  for  a  few  more  years.  Only  when 
a  sharply  deteriorating  balance  of  payments 
forced  London  to  reduce  its  overseas  defense 
commitments  did  withdrawal  from  the  Gulf 
become  one  of  the  imperatives  of  Labour's 
policy,  with  Harold  WUson's  announcement 
that  all  British  forces  would  be  withdrawn 
from  "East  of  Suez."  In  opposition,  the  Con- 
servative Party  condemned  this  policy  as  a 
"scuttle:"  and  after  its  rettim  to  power  In 
Jime  1970,  one  of  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home's 
first  moves  was  to  begin  a  series  of  consul- 
tations with  Gulf  rulers,  from  the  Shah  of 
Iran  downwards,  to  see  whether  a  reversal 
of  Labour  policy  was  either  practicable  or 
desirable.  BJany  critics  In  Brttoin  and  Amer- 
ica believed  strongly  that  it  was  both,  point- 
ing especially  to  the  need  to  secure  the  Gulf's 
vital  oil  resources  (amounting  to  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  non-communist 
world's  proved  reserves)  against  Arab  in- 
transigence or  Soviet-inspired  subversion 
and  arguing  that  the  low  foreign  exchange 
cost  of  maintaining  the  British  forces  there 
(estimated  at  about  £17  million  a  year)  was 
a  minimal  insurance  premium  for  the  £2.000 
million  or  so  of  annual  revenues  to  Western 
oil  companies  from  their  Oulf  production. 
Without  the  British  presence,  the  critics 
said,  the  Oulf  might  become  an  area  of 
persistent  unrest  In  which  local  conflicts  be- 
tween rival  Arab  states  and  subversive  move- 
ments as  well  as  international  tension  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Iranians  could  erupt  and  be 
exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union,  imperiling 
Western  oil  Interests  and  supplies. 

Such  risks  certainly  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Historically,  the  Gulf  has  usually  been  an 
area  of  division  and  flux  rather  than  of  unity 
and  stability,  partly  because  it  marks  the  line 
of  stress  between  rival  Arab  and  Persian 
cultures  and  partly  because  It  lacks  any  in- 
digenous focus  for  its  small  and  scattered 
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Arab  communities.  Only  sp<H'adicaIly  and  by 
conquest  has  unity  been  Imposed  upon  Its 
disparate  elements:  once  by  the  Arabs  after 
the  birth  of  Islam  when  they  swept  into 
Persia  with  their  new  religion  and,  for  a 
time,  controlled  both  shores;  more  than  once 
by  the  Persians  who  have  several  Umes  oc- 
cupied parts  of  the  Arab  shore;  and  In  the 
last  two  centuries  by  the  diffuse  overlord- 
ship  of  the  British  imperial  system.  If  the 
last-named  disappears  without  any  inter- 
national or  regional  system  of  security  to  re- 
place It  the  prospect  of  renewed  instability 
must,  on  the  face  of  things,  be  rated  pretty 
high.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  It  will  be  as  well 
to  consider  the  threats  of  disorder,  in  this 
case,  under  three  separate  though  somewhat 
overtapplng  headings:  territorial  disputes, 
revolutionary  movements  and  external  In- 
fluences. 

m 

Tl-.e  territorial  disputes  In  the  area  com- 
prise a  formidable  list,  ranging  from  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  territorial  rivalry  (as  well  as 
cultural  suspicion)  between  Iran  on  one  side 
and  the  Arabs  on  the  other,  to  the  intricate 
but  damaging  squabbles  of  the  tiny  Truclal 
Shaikhdoms.  Between  Iraq  and  Iran  there 
are  conflicting  claims  to  navigation  rights  in 
the  Shatt  al-Arab  waterway  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  and  a  long-standing 
dispute  over  Iranian  sovereignty  in  the 
neighboring  province  of  Khuzlstan.  In  addi- 
tion. Iraq  has  accused  Iran  of  fomenting 
the  sporadic  Kurdish  rebellion  In  northern 
Iraq  and  also  of  using  her  position  as  the 
leading  Shiite  Muslim  country  to  stir  up 
trouble  among  the  large  Shllte  community  In 
Iraq.'  These  disputes  are  exacerbated  by  the 
Ideological  antipathy  of  the  "revolutionary  " 
Baath  (Socialist  Renaissance)  Party  regime 
in  Iraq  for  the  allegedly  "monarchlst-im- 
perialisf  rule  of  the  Shah  in  Iran. 

Between  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  some 
of  the  smaller  shaikhdoms  there  have  been 
several  disputes  over  the  so-called  median 
line  In  the  Gulf,  which  demarcates  the  areas 
of  offshore  oil  exploration  and  exploitation, 
and  between  Iran  and  two  of  the  Truclal 
Shaikhdoms  there  is  an  urgent  and  possibly 
explosive  contention  over  the  disposition  of 
three  tiny  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oulf.  The  biggest  of  these.  Abu  Musa.  has  a 
shifting  population  of  only  a  few  dossen  Arab 
fishermen  and  has  been  regarded  up  to  now 
by  the  British,  in  their  traditional  capacity 
as  arbiters  of  Gulf  affairs,  as  being  part  of 
the  territory  of  Sharja.  The  other  two, 
known  as  the  Tumbs,  are  even  smaller  and 
virtually  uninhabited,  and  have  been  listed 
so  far  among  the  domains  of  Ras  al-Khalma. 
Iran  now  argues  that  this  allocation  of  sov- 
ereignty was  mistaken  and  was  acceptable 
only  as  long  as  Britain  remained  responsible 
for  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Truclal  States. 
Now  that  Britain  Is  abandoning  that  re- 
sponsibility Iran  is  reasserting  Its  claim  to 
sovereignty,  supporting  it  with  the  strategic 
argument  that  possession  of  these  islands 
by  weak  and  unsUble  Arab  regimes  cotUd 
lead  to  their  occupation  by  revolutionary  or 
hostile  forces  which  might  then  be  able  to 
Impose  a  blockade  on  Iran's  vital  oil  trade 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Oulf. 

On  the  Arab  side,  Internecine  territorial 
or  family  disputes  are  legion.  Iraq  has  not 
wholly  abandoned  Us  hope  of  seizing  the 
rich  oil  shalkhdom  of  Kuwait,  to  which  the 
late  General  Kassem  laid  claim  In  1961  only 
to  be  thwarted  by  the  last  major  action  of 
British  forces  In  the  Oulf.  Saudi  Arabia  has 


•  The  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman 
changed  its  name  ofllciaUy  to  the  Sultanate 
of  Oman  after  the  palace  coap  of  July  1970. 


'The  division  between  Shllte  and  Sunnl 
Muslims  Is  the  chief  religious  schism  In 
Islam.  A  majmlty  of  Arabs  belong  to  the 
Sunnl  groups,  while  almost  all  Iranians  are 
Shllte.  There  are  significant  Shllte  com- 
munities among  the  Gulf  Arabs,  however, 
eepeeUUy  In  Iraq  and  Bahrein. 
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recently  reaffirmed  its  claim  to  the  Oasis  of 
Buraiml  whose  eight  small  villages  have  been 
shared  until  now  between  the  Shaikhdoms 
of  Abu  Dhabi  (aU)  and  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  (two) — both  under  British  protection. 
On  the  other  band,  there  Is  a  traditional 
link  of  overlordshlp  between  several  of  the 
Bhalfc*"*  of  the  Truclal  Coast  and  the  Sultan 
of  Oman  that  has  been  In  abeyance  for  over  a 
century  but  may  well  be  revived  in  the  near 
future:  while  between  the  Truclal  Shaikh- 
doms themselves  there  are  complex  family 
jealousies  and  unresolved  territorial  disputes 
which  resulted  in  frequent  tribal  war  and 
murder  up  to  1948  and  which  might  yet  lead 
to  more  of  the  same  In  the  absence  of  a 
British  referee.  One  of  these  disputes  cur- 
rently under  review  involves  the  offshore 
boundaries  of  Sharja  and  AJman  and  con- 
flicting claims  to  exploration  rights  around 
the  island  of  Abu  Musa  advanced  by  two 
American  oil  companies. 

The  second  factor  threatening  the  sta- 
bility of  the  area — revolutionary  move- 
ments— Is  partly  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  oil  wealth  in  recent  years.  AU  the  tradi- 
tional regimes  around  the  Gulf  are  now  sub- 
ject to  some  degree  to  the  menace  of  mod- 
em revolutionary  movements  feeding  upon 
a  combination  of  old  tribal  Jealousies  and 
the  usual  resentments  of  a  disoriented  new 
class.  Until  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  much 
of  the  external  support  for  these  movements 
came  from  Cairo,  but  the  change  in  Egyptian 
policies  since  then  has  left  the  field  open 
to  two  other  contenders  for  the  revolu- 
tionary spoils.  First  is  the  Baatbist  regime 
in  Baghdad,  which  Is  hostile  to  all  forms  of 
traditional  government — particular  Shaikhs, 
Sultans  and  Shahs — and  which  has  been  ex- 
tending its  cells  lately  in  Kuwait,  Bahrein 
and  even  In  Dubai  and  Abu  Dhabi  on  the 
Truclal  Coast.  The  second,  and  currently 
more  menacing,  movement  Is  the  so-called 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Oc- 
cupied Arab  Gulf  (PFLOAO)  which  is  an 
extension  of  the  earlier  Dhofar  Liberation 
Front — an  indigenous  movement  against  the 
rule  of  the  former  Sultan  of  Muscat  and 
Oman  in  his  southernmost  province  of  Dho- 
far. PFLOAO  Is  now  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
Marxist  government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Yemen  (formerly  South  Arabia)  which 
took  over  in  Aden  after  the  British  with- 
drawal from  there  at  the  end  of  1967;  and 
there  have  been  persistent  reports  from  Brit- 
ish sources  of  Chinese  advisers  and  arms 
filtering  through  from  Aden  to  aid  the 
PFLOAG  rebels  in  Dhofar. 

Their  grip  on  most  of  the  Interior  of  Dhofar 
and  the  threat  of  their  extension  through  the 
mountains  of  Oman  into  the  Gulf  shaikh- 
doms was  the  principal  reason  for  the  palace 
coup  of  July  1970,  In  which  the  old  and 
reactionary  SvUtan  of  Muscat  was  over- 
thrown by  his  son,  Qabus.  He,  in  turn.  Is  now 
trying  to  overcome  the  poverty  and  isolation 
of  the  last  century  In  his  kingdom  by  spend- 
ing the  Sultanate's  new  oil  revenues  of  ap- 
proximately £40  million  a  year  on  economic 
development.  Qabus  Is  handicapped  in  this, 
however,  by  the  simultaneous  need  to  In- 
crease his  small  armed  forces  to  cope  with 
the  Dhofari  rebels.  Success  on  both  fronts — 
If  It  can  be  achieved  at  all — Is  likely  to  come 
slowly.  The  situation  In  the  Sultanate  mean- 
while cannot  be  regarded  as  stable;  and  from 
the  British  view  there  remains  a  risk  that 
the  obligations  involved  In  the  19SS  ex- 
change of  letters  could  drag  U.K.  forces  Into 
a  minor  war  with  the  Dhofari  rebels. 

Finally,  there  are  four  chief  external  In- 
fluences which  (apart  from  the  ix>sslblUty  of 
Chinese  Influence  In  southern  Yemen  and 
Dhofar)  may  increase  the  Instability  of  the 
area.  First,  there  is  the  residue  of  the  old 
British  presence  which  will  remain  after 
1971.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  as  long  as 
the  current  regimes  in  Bahrein,  Qatar  and 
the  seven  Truclal  States  remain  in  power 
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they  will  continue  to  follow  the  habits  of 
the  past  150  years  and  look  to  Britain  for 
help  and  advice,  even  if  direct  military  pro- 
tection Is  denied  them.  To  this  extent  Britain 
may  continue  to  contribute  to  stability. 
There  is.  however,  an  obvious  risk  that  even 
the  greatly  diminished  British  presence  will 
arouse  hostility  among  the  revolutionaries 
and  the  discontented,  without  providing  the 
strength  on  the  ground  to  combat  that  hos- 
tility. Next,  there  Is  the  American  conxmercial 
presence  manifested  chiefly  in  the  big  U.S. 
oil  companies  which  control  between  them 
about  two-thirds  of  all  production  from  the 
territories  around  the  Gulf.  They,  too,  are  a 
stabilizing  force  In  so  far  as  they  produce 
the  cash  which  all  the  Gulf  regimes  desire, 
but  they  are  also  natural  targets  for  "anti- 
Imperlallst"  hostility.  Third,  there  is  a  cau- 
tiously expanding  Russian  influence  in  the 
area,  expressed  partly  through  arms  and 
commercial  deals  with  Iran,  partly  through 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  missions,  as 
in  Kuwait,  and  partly  through  the  classic 
medium  of  naval  visits  to  Gulf  ports.  The 
direction  of  Soviet  policy  here,  however.  Is 
still  unclear  and  its  capacity  for  creating 
trouble  may  be  limited  by  the  Russian  de- 
sire to  remain  equally  friendly,  if  possible, 
with  both  Iran  and  the  Arabs  as  well  as  by 
the  uncertain  relatlonstilp  of  futiu'e  Russian 
and  world  oU  requirements. 

Lastly,  and  probably  most  importantly, 
there  remains  beyond  these  great-power  in- 
terests the  Influence  of  the  Arab -Israeli  dis- 
pute. If  there  Is  no  peace  agreement  there 
a  renewal  of  extremist  Palestinian  activity  is 
likely,  together  with  a  general  strengthening 
of  left-wing  and  possibly  Maoist  influences 
throughout  the  Arab  world.  This  could  be 
reflected  in  unrest  in  Kuwait,  where  the  im- 
migrant Palestinian  population  is  large  and 
potentially  restive  and  also  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  the  aging  King  Faisal  has  suffered 
several  attempts  in  recent  years  to  overthrow 
or  modify  his  regime.  A  Libyan-type  coup 
d'etat  in  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  profound 
repercussions  throughout  the  Gulf,  and  can- 
not be  discounted.  A  further  round  of  Arab- 
Israeli  flghting  might  also  exacerbate  re- 
lations between  the  Arab  states  and  Iran, 
whose  National  Oil  Company  is  Israel's  chief 
source  of  oil.  The  Western  oil  companies 
also  might  be  subjected  to  growing  Arab 
pressure,  if  only  as  a  means  of  gaining  re- 
venge for  Western  failure  to  "compel"  Israel 
to  make  peace  on  terms  acceptable  to  the 
Arab  governments. 

IV 

In  view  of  all  these  actual  or  potential 
sources  of  radical  change  or  Instability  the 
Oulf  must  be  regarded  as  on  the  brink  of  a 
period  of  upheaval  greater  than  anything  it 
has  known  since  the  British  Raj  took  it  un- 
der Its  c«4>aclous  wing.  It  is  understandable, 
therefore,  that  the  British  decision  to  with- 
draw was  greed  in  some  quarters  with  dis- 
may. Yet  two  crucial  arguments  support  the 
decision.  First,  the  value  of  British  troops  as 
an  "Insurance  premium"  for  the  Gulf's  oil 
supplies  has  proved  illusory  in  the  past  and 
looks  still  more  Illusory  for  the  future.  Brit- 
ish forces  were  unable  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  Dr.  Mossadeq  from  cutting  off 
Iranian  oil  supplies  In  the  Abadan  crisis  of 
1951,  or  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  oU  fr<xn  Saudi  Arabia  or  Iraq  In  the  Suez 
crisis  of  1956  and  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1967.  They  were  also  utterly  irrelevant  to  the 
Tehran  oil  negotiations  earlier  this  year  when 
the  oil-producing  countries  drove  an  un- 
precedentedly  hard  bargain  with  the  com- 
jianles  purely  on  the  basis  of  their  strength 
in  a  sellers'  market.  Second,  to  retain  British 
forces  in  the  Oulf  once  their  withdrawal 
had  been  promised  would  have  done  more 
than  any  other  single  thing  to  promote  the 
disorder  which  their  continued  presence 
would  have  been  supposed  to  prevent. 

In  his  consultations  after  June  1970,  Sir 
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Alec  Douglas-Home  was  clearly  looking  for 
someone  in  the  Oulf  who  would  give  him 
the  exctise  to  say  that  the  British  would 
stay.  But  no  such  excuse  was  offered  him. 
All  the  major  powers  of  the  Gulf — Iran, 
Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait — were  ad- 
amant that  Britain  should  honor  her  with- 
drawal commitment.  So  were  all  the  other 
Arab  states  lieyond  the  Gulf;  and  although 
the  smaller  Gulf  shaikhdoms  evinced  a  clear 
private  preference  for  the  old  British  pro- 
tection, only  one — Dubai — was  prepared  to  so 
much  as  hint  in  public  that  Britain  should 
change  her  mind.  Under  these  circumstances 
any  effort  by  Britain  to  retain  permanent 
forees  in  the  area  after  1971  would  have  been 
interpreted  as  a  return  to  "imperialism"  and 
would  have  provided  the  Iraqi  and  Dhofari 
revolutionaries — not  to  mention  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — with  the  best  possible 
grounds  for  capturing  young  hearts  and  ' 
minds  throughout  the  Gulf.  Egypt  then 
would  almost  certainly  have  felt  obliged  to 
return  to  the  fray,  adding  powerfully  to  the 
chorus  of  denunciation  in  order  to  retain 
her  leadership  in  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 
The  result  would  have  been,  inevitably,  to 
place  Britain  and  the  Western  Interests  she 
would  have  been  ostensibly  defending  in  an 
impossible  position — pilloried  by  their  en- 
emies and  deserted  by  their  friends,  with  the 
prospect  in  the  fairly  near  future  of  British 
forces  being  employed  to  protect  shaikhly 
rulers  and  their  disputed  territorial  bounda- 
ries against  local  revolution  or  aggression. 
This  prospect  Is  now  excluded;  yet  the 
vacuum  of  power  which  will  remain  after 
1971  will  also  be  dangerous,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  sze  how  it  will  be  filled.  No  external 
power  seems  likely  to  replace  the  old  Brit- 
ish presence  with  its  own.  The  UjS.  (govern- 
ment Is  In  no  mood  to  take  on  new  Middle 
East  commitments,  nor  would  its  interven- 
tion be  welcomed  by  any  of  the  states  con- 
cerned. The  Soviet  Union  would  find  overt 
support  to  revolutionary  movements  dam- 
aging to  its  current  posture  in  Iran  and 
Kuwait.  On  the  other  hand,  local  security 
arrangements  are  still  embryonic  and.  in 
their  present  form,  seem  increasingly  likely 
to  be  still  bom.  Indeed,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  the  uncertainty  about  Brit- 
ish intentions  introduced  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  and  Government  after  1968  was 
the  encouragement  it  offered,  until  March  of 
this  year,  to  Bahrein,  Qatar  and  the  Truclal 
Shaikhdoms  to  postpone  firm  decisions  about 
their  own  future  In  the  hope  that  Britain 
might,  after  all.  decide  to  stay  on.  Now.  vrlth 
only  a  few  months  left  before  the  British 
withdrawal,  the  creation  of  realistic  local 
arrangements  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
British  protection  is  going  to  be  a  hurried 
and  probably  botched  affair. 

A  beginning  with  local  security  systems 
was  made,  in  some  panic,  ■w'tiea  the  Union  of 
Arab  Emiretes  thrust  Itself  upon  a  some- 
what skeptical  world  in  1968,  immediately 
after  the  Labour  Oovemment's  announce- 
ment of  Its  intention  to  withdraw  British 
forees  from  the  Oulf  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Union  declared  Itself  to  be  a  fed-sration 
(the  Implied  contradiction  between  these 
two  terms  is  typical  of  Its  inability  so  far 
to  make  up  its  mind  on  the  most  funda- 
mental matters)  of  "the  nine" — Bahrein. 
Qatar  and  the  seven  Truclal  States — which 
together  would  compose  a  viable,  independ- 
ent entity  to  which  Britain  could  transfer 
its  defense  and  foreign  affairs  responsibilities 
before  withdrawing  from  the  scene.  To  the 
surprise  of  no  one  who  knows  the  Oulf,  how- 
ever, the  Union  proved  a  decidedly  spastic 
Infant  whose  future  now  seems  certain  to  lie 
alongside  such  other  short-lived  post- 
colonial  federations  as  those  of  South  Arabia. 
Malaysia  and  Central  Africa.  In  spite  of 
rei>eated  meetings,  much  rhetoric  and  a  good 
deal  of  unconcealed  arm-twisting  by  Britain, 
Kuwait  and   Saudi  Arabia,  the   nine   have 
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achi«Ted  little  beyond  declarations  of  Intent 
whose  pious  promises  are  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  sort  of  practical  rivalry  that 
has  resulted  In  three  separate  "international" 
alrp<»ts  on  the  Traclal  Ck>a8t  within  100 
mUee  of  each  other  (Abu  Dhabi,  Dubai  and 
Sharja),  and  at  least  four  separate  armed 
forces  (Abu  Dhabi.  Qatar,  Ras  al-Khaima  and 
the  Truclal  Oman  Scouts,  the  last-named  a 
unified  force  under  British  command). 

Much  of  the  reluctance  to  advance  toward 
federation  results  from  old  Inter-trlbal 
jealousies,  especially  among  the  four  prin- 
cipal shalkhdoms.  The  ruling  families  of 
Bahrein  and  Qatar  have  a  long  history  of 
enmity,  as  also  do  those  of  Dubai  and  Abu 
Dhabi.  On  the  other  hand,  Dubai  and  Qatar 
have  close  ties  of  marriage  which  in  turn 
make  the  relationship  of  Dubai  and  Bahrein 
uneasy,  while  all  four  have  contended  Jeal- 
ously for  a  special  position  within  a  federa- 
tion based  on  their  respective  claims  to  in- 
fluence. With  its  relatively  large  and  well- 
educated  population — almost  twice  that  of 
all  seven  Truclal  States  together— Bahrein 
Insists  upon  additional  power  and  preferably 
the  privilege  of  providing  the  federal  capital 
as  well.  Abu  Dhabi  replies  that  as  the  richest 
of  the  nine  it  is  entitled  to  equally  preferen- 
tial treatment.  Qatar  tries  to  keep  up  with 
both.  And  Dubai,  with  two-thirds  of  Truclal 
Oman's  population  and  a  highly  successful 
record  of  commercial  enterprise,  bolstered  by 
a  large  Iranian  Immigrant  community  and 
the  benevolent  interest  of  Tehran.  Is  In- 
clined to  opt  out  of  the  federal  structure 
altogether  and  continue  Independently  as  a 
free  port — the  Hong  Kong  or  Beirut  of  the 
Otilf. 

To  resolve  these  ancient  conflicts  in  the 
time  now  available  before  British  withdrawal 
seems  Impossible;  other  avenues  will  need 
to  be  explored.  Pressure  is  already  growing 
r^ldly  In  Bahrein  for  independence  on  the 
Kuwaiti  model,  with  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  a  gradual  increase  in  repre- 
sentative forms  of  government  under  the 
ruling  shaikh  and  a  degee  of  protection  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  IX  that  happens,  Qatar  wlU 
probably  follow  suit,  finding  an  equal  pro- 
tection in  Saudi  Arabia,  with  which  there 
are,  in  any  case,  close  religious  ties  through 
the  purtUnlcal  Wahbabl  sect  of  the  Sunnl 
Muslims.  A  federation  of  the  seven  Truclal 
Shaikhdoms  would  then  seem  the  last 
poaalbUlty. 

But  this,  too,  could  disappear  over  the 
horizon  within  the  coming  year  as  a  result 
of  a  threefold  rivalry  between  Abu  Dhabi, 
Dubai  and  a  revivified  Sultanate  of  Oman  im- 
der  its  new  niler.  Qabus.  The  four  tinieat 
shaikhdoms  have  already  shown  some  interest 
In  restoring  relations  with  the  Sultanate 
which  could.  In  time,  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
"Greater  Oman"  such  as  sometimes  existed 
under  earlier  Sultans  before  the  British  froze 
the  tribal  pattern  as  they  happened  to  find 
It  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Dubai,  sup- 
ported by  Iran,  would  then  seek  to  remain 
Independent,  and  Abu  Dhabi  woiild  be  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  either  entering 
some  kind  of  federal  relationship  with  the 
new  Oman  or,  conceivably,  falling  prey  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  intent  upon  asserilng  its  claim 
to  Buralml.  An  alternative  scenario  suggests 
that  Abu  Dhabi  may  use  Its  wealth  and  its 
new  armed  forces — with  4,000  soldiers  and  a 
small  but  modem  air  force  this  Is  now  easily 
the  strongest  of  the  nine  shaikhdoms — to 
absorb  at  least  four  of  the  other  Truclal 
SUtes,  leaving  Dubai  and  possibly  Sharja  to 
fend  for  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

Meanwhile,  two  more  Immediate  problems 
must  be  solved  If  the  lower  Gulf  is  not  to 
be  abandoned  to  turmoil.  One  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Trudal  Oman  Scouts,  a  compe- 
tent force  of  some  2,000  men  which  has  kept 
the  peace  throughout  the  Truclal  Coast  fbr 
nearly  20  years  under  British  authority  and 
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now  Is  looking  for  a  new  master.  The  other, 
potentially  more  dangerous.  Is  the  fate  of 
the  three  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oulf  to  which  Iran  lays  claim.  There  was 
some  hope  in  1970  that  Iran's  claim  might 
be  settled  as  part  of  a  package  deal  over  a 
similar  claim  to  Iranian  sovereignty  in  Bah- 
rein. Initially,  Iran  refused  to  accept  any 
federation  of  the  nlna  shaikdoms  untU  Its 
Bahrein  aspirations  had  been  dealt  with, 
although  these  were  neither  historically  nor 
geographically  well  founded.  Two  years  of 
delicate  negotiation  were  required  before  all 
parties  agreed  last  year  to  the  face-saving 
device  of  a  U.N.  mission  of  Inquiry  which 
d\Uy  reported  that  the  Bahreinls  believed 
themselves  to  be  Arabs  rather  than  Persians 
and  wished  to  exercise  their  right  to  self- 
determination  in  that  capacity. 

With  that,  Iran  generously  abandoned  her 
claim,  only,  however,  to  insist  more  vigor- 
ously upon  her  other  claim  to  Abu  Musa  and 
the  Tumbs.  Hopes  of  a  package  deal  have 
been  dashed,  and  the  Shah  seems  adamant 
in  bis  determination  to  take  possession  of 
these  islaiKls,  willy-nilly.  The  Iranians  point 
out  that  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  do  so 
before  the  British  leave  than  afterward, 
for  Britain — as  a  final  act  of  penitence  for 
the  "sins"  of  Raj,  perhaps? — can  easily  bear 
the  Arab  odium  that  nuiy  be  involved  In 
handing  them  to  Iran. 

After  Britain  has  ceased  to  be  responsible 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Truclal  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  attempt  to  seize  the  islands 
by  force  might  place  Iran  in  the  embarrass- 
ing position  of  taking  action  against  fellow 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  assim:iing 
that  the  Truclal  States  had  by  then  attained 
some  Internationally  recognized  and  inde- 
pendent form.  Iran  Is  willing  to  i>ay  the 
Truclal  rulers  compensation,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  Arab  pride  could  be  sur- 
mounted the  rulers  would  happily  settle  for 
that.  But  Arab  pride  Is  easUy  touched;  and 
the  "sacrifice"  to  Iran  of  portions  of  the 
"sacred  soil  of  Arablsm" — however  small  and 
unproductive — might  undermine  the  fragile 
solidarity  between  Iran  and  the  Arab  tradi- 
tionalists in  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  and  else- 
where, and  would  certainly  present  the  Iraqi 
and  Dhofari  revolutionaries  with  an  apt 
rallying  cry.  The  fundamental  division  of  the 
Gulf  between  Arabs  and  Persians  would  then 
be  uppermost,  with  serious  and  possibly  vio- 
lent repercussions  on  both  sides. 

In  the  last  resort  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
Iran  would  win  a  purely  military  contest 
among  the  Gulf  states,  with  her  powerful 
armed  forces  and  her  larger  and  more  cohe- 
sive population.  But  the  struggle,  if  It  comes, 
is  unlikely  to  be  a  purely  military  one.  Dip- 
lomatic, ideological  and  commercial  battles 
would  be  more  probable,  in  which  the  West- 
em  powers — and  probably  Russia,  too — 
might  be  forced  to  choose  between  Iran  and 
the  Arabs.  Por  the  Western  powers,  especial- 
ly, that  choice  might  be  all  the  more  uncom- 
fortable for  knowing  that  it  would  be  linked 
In  Arab  minds  with  their  stance  on  the  Arab- 
Israeli  crisis  as  well.  In  view  of  Iran's  oil  ship- 
ments to  Israel. 

One  cannot  safely  look  more  than  a  year 
or  two  ahead  in  the  Gulf  in  any  case;  and 
It  Is  not  at  all  out  of  the  reckoning  that 
within  the  next  few  months  we  shall  be 
forced  to  recognize  the  Oulf  as  an  area  of 
major  international  Inatablllty  and  concern. 
The  fact  is  that  whatever  happens  the  Gulf 
has  already  entered  a  new  period  of  flux  in 
which  neither  existing  boundaries  nor  tradi- 
tional regimes  can  be  expected  to  prevail. 
The  combination  of  the  economic  and  social 
revolutions  now  under  way  in  the  wake  of 
oil  riches  and  modem  nationalism,  and  the 
diplomatic  and  strategic  revolution  implicit 
in  the  British  withdrawal  will  obviously  gen- 
erate extensive  change,  although  perhi^  not 
Immediately.  If  one  looks  for  comfort  In 
what  mtist  seem  to  many  a  disturbing  acene. 
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It  Is  probably  best  found  in  the  element  that 
Inspires  most  of  the  concern:  oil. 

It  la  true  that  oil  and  the  wealth  It  has 
generated  have  been  the  principal  catalysts 
of  change  in  the  Gulf  ao  far,  and  wUl  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  ao  for  years  to  come. 
But  It  is  also  true  that  oil  has  been,  and  may 
remain,  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
total  disorder.  As  the  late  President  Nasser 
once  remarked,  "You  can't  drink  it; "  and  as 
the  major  markets  for  the  Gulf's  Immense 
reserves  will  remain  beyond  local  control, 
there  will  always  be  an  incentive,  even  for 
the  revolutionaries,  to  come  to  some  terms 
with  those  who  buy  it. 

Moreover,  if  the  dispute  over  Abu  Musa 
and  the  Tumbs  can  be  resolved  before  the 
end  of  1971  there  is  at  least  a  fair  chance 
that  other  matters  in  the  Gulf  can  evolve 
peacefully  over  the  next  year  or  two,  as  long 
as  Iran  and  the  larger  Arab  states  (except 
Iraq)  can  maintain  a  modus  Vivendi  in  op- 
position to  the  revolutionary  movements.  A 
breathing  space  of  this  kind  would  give  the 
last  remnant  of  the  British  Raj  more  time  to 
work  out  its  destiny. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
best  policy  now  may  be  to  stand  bctck  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  Gulf  and  let  Its  con- 
stituent peoples  find  their  own  levels,  un- 
trammelled at  least  by  the  old  requirements 
of  foreign  hegemony;  for  as  the  twentieth 
centiu7  moves  toward  Its  final  quarter  we 
can  hardly  conceive  of  this  region's  destiny 
in  terms  of  the  arrangements,  or  divisions, 
thought  appropriate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Pax  Britannica  has 
served  its  turn  in  the  Gulf,  not  Ignobly  and 
not  without  profit  to  practically  all  con- 
cerned. But  its  day  Is  over,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  now  for  some  fairly  bracing  years 
of  readjustment.  If  not  of  revolution,  in  its 
wake. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CAUrOaNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  decade,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
seen  our  churches  take  their  place 
among  other  institutions  in  America  in 
the  constructive  criticism  of  present  cul- 
tural patterns  and  institutions.  William 
P.  Pore,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America  is  among 
those  church  leaders  concerned  about 
secular  affairs.  He  has  prepared  an  In- 
teresting and  insightful  commentary  on 
the  effect  of  media  on  our  democratic  so- 
ciety which  I  believe  Is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  all  my  colleagues: 
The  CiruacRXs  and  PAanctPATivx  Dxmocract: 

An  ANALTSla  AND  Pboposai. 
XAPID    SOCIAL    CHANCE 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  we 
have  experienced  the  mushrooming  of  fu- 
turism. Instead  of  trying  to  understand  the 
present  by  looking  to  the  past,  men  Increas- 
ingly spend  their  creative  energies  trying  to 
describe  the  future.  The  prophets  of  futur- 
ism Include  such  diverse  thinkers  as  Buck- 
minister  Fuller,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Tell- 
hard  de  Chardln,  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  B.  F. 
Skinner  and  Harvey  Cox.  Its  popularizers  in- 
clude Herman  Kahn,  Vance  Packard,  and 
Peter  Drucker.  The  idea  is  that  the  accel- 
eration of  change  has  become  so  rapid  that 
W9  are  entering  a  quantum  Jump  into  a 
whole  new  world,  a  world  which  wlU  require 
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totally  new  theological  underpinnings,  moral 
and  ethical  guidelines,  and  social  institu- 
tions. The  theorists  of  change  admonish  us 
that,  unless  we  envision  the  futtire.  Imagine 
its  alternatives,  and  then  work  to  achieve 
the  right  alternatives,  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical change  will  sweep  us  away  to  become 
obsolete  and  perhapts  extinct  as  the  ecology 
simply  moves  on  relentlessly  without  us. 

A  recent  provocative  summary  of  this 
thinking  is  Futiure  Shock,  by  Alvln  Toffler. 
Here  Is  a  highly  literate  yet  unhysterlcal  de- 
scription of  our  possible  futures,  and  I  recom- 
mend its  reading  to  anyone  not  wishing  to 
follow  the  ostrich  into  the  more  marginal 
reaches  of  life.  ToflSer  describes  and  docu- 
ments the  disquieting  symptoms  of  change 
about  which  we  read,  and  which  we  are  now 
beginning  to  experience  almost  dally.  A 
shorthand  summary  of  the  main  features  of 
this  future  should  be  sutflclent : 

The  rapid  Increase  in  the  rate  of  Informa- 
tion flow;  the  speed-up  in  novelty  of  all 
kinds;  the  fractured  family;  the  distlntegra- 
tlon  of  the  old  bureaucratic  and  technologi- 
cal models  of  organization;  the  throw-away 
society;  the  surfeit  of  subcults  and  differing 
life-styles;   the  specter  of  "overcholce." 

THX    PRESENT   ROLE    OF    MASS    MEDIA 

In  this  increasing  speed-up  of  cultural 
change,  the  mass  media  of  communication 
are  playing  a  significant,  perhaps  crucial 
role.  They  reflect  the  changes  and  transmit 
them  with  great  speed,  which  results  in  ac- 
celerating them  even  faster.  They  provide 
new  ways  of  looking  at  the  world,  new  frame- 
works of  perception,  which  becomes  no 
longer  a  response  to  change  but  a  cause  of 
change. 

Let  us  examine  in  more  detail  the  role  of 
mass  media  today,  and  in  particular,  tele- 
vision in  the  United  States  where  electronic 
media  have  now  achieved  a  place  of  domi- 
nance, in  order  to  see  what  clues  this  may 
give  us  about  the  future. 

1.  Both  radio  and  TV  have  grown  and 
prospered  to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled 
in  our  national  economy.  Total  revenue  for 
radio  has  increased  at  prodigious  compound 
rates  every  year  except  two  (1954  and  1961) 
since  1935,  increasing  from  >80  million  in 
1935  to  $1,168  bllUon  in  1969. 

Television  grew  even  faster  in  a  much 
shorter  span  of  years,  from  99  million  in  1948 
to  some  $2,299  billion  in  1969.  In  the  last 
ten  years  television  adveriislng  revenue  has 
expanded  at  an  average  rate  of  9.3%  annu- 
ally. 1970  revenues  increased  only  4.2%  over 
the  year  before,  but  most  observers  agree  this 
"slump"  WlU  be  over  by  late  this  year.  Clear- 
ly, broadcasting  remains  a  lucrative  byprod- 
uct of  the  technological  speedup. 

2.  Though  we  do  not  really  understand 
what  it  Is  doing  to  us,  researchers,  adver- 
tisers, broadcasters  and  social  critics  alike 
agree  that  the  modern  communications 
media  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  our 
lives  and  our  values  and  are  a  major  cause 
of  social  change.  TV  has  become  a  principal 
Instrument  of  education,  both  for  our  chU- 
dren  who  are  exposed  to  more  hours  of  TV 
than  to  formal  elementary  education,  and  for 
adults  where  across  all  Income  levels  the  TV 
set  is  on  some  forty-six  hours  a  week,  or 
longer  than  the  average  work  week,  In  95% 
of  all  households. 

Tet  we  do  not  treat  television  with  the 
same  care  that  we  treat  our  public  educa- 
tional system,  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  adults 
we  want  our  children  to  become,  or  what 
kind  of  citiaens  we  want  our  adults  to  be- 
come. In  other  words,  the  goals  of  our  society 
have  not  been  related  to  the  medium  by 
which  many  of  these  goals  can  be  achieved. 

3.  Over  the  past  forty  years,  broadcasting 
has  performed  a  function  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  nation.  The  networks,  partly  by  ac- 
cident, partly  by  the  vision  of  their  leaders, 
and  partly  by  the  requirements  of  their 
broadcast  licenses,   have   provided   the   in- 
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formatlonal  linkage  without  which  the  na- 
tion simply  could  not  have  dealt  with  the 
political,  economic  and  social  changes  of 
the  past  four  decades. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  social  value  of 
broadcasting  has  been  all  or  even  predomi- 
nately beneficial.  But  broadcasting  has  been 
the  essential  mover  of  goods  without  which 
we  could  not  have  today's  tyrannies  of  over- 
choice.  And  network  broadcasting  has 
brought  us  an  essential  commonality  of  ex- 
perience which  has  helped  bind  the  nation 
together.  One  has  only  to  recall  times  of 
real  national  crisis,  and  the  central  impor- 
tance of  radio  and  television  to  our  expe- 
rience springs  into  memory. 

4.  Broadcasting  has  radically  affected  the 
way  people  make  political  decisions.  When 
F.  D.  R.  used  his  Fireside  Chats  to  leapfrog 
over  the  heads  of  an  obstructionist  Congress 
and  a  hostile  press,  politics  entered  a  new 
era.  With  the  advent  of  television.  General 
Elsenhower  in  1952  employed  media  experts 
and  in  a  few  months  developed  a  new  coali- 
tion of  voters  which  cut  CM:ross  all  the  old 
party  lines.  John  Kennedy  refined  TV's  poli- 
tical power;  Lyndon  Johnson  was  cut  down 
by  it.  Prank  Shakespeare  packaged  Richard 
Nixon  and  sold  him  as  a  television  com- 
modity. 

Today  every  politician  recognizes  the  pivot- 
al role  TV  plays  In  his  election.  In  the  elec- 
tions of  November  1970,  more  thain  half  of 
all  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  Governor's 
offices  felt  they  had  to  retain  out-of-state 
consultants  on  the  use  of  television.  This 
has  created  a  new  power  center:  the  media 
expert.  For  example,  Dave  Garth,  a  New 
York  based  political  media  man  famous  for 
his  campaigns  for  Robert  Kennedy  and  John 
Lindsay,  won  last  November  with  John  Tun- 
ney  in  California  and  Adlai  Stevenson  III  in 
niinols;  it  is  said  he  will  probably  have  as 
much  clout  as  any  other  Individual  in  the 
process  of  picking  a  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  in  1972. 

Thus  television  has  actually  become  a  part 
of  political  process,  and  so  long  as  candidates 
must  pay  for  commercial  time  to  reach  the 
electorate,  candidates  will  continue  to  be 
packaged,  discussion  of  Issues  wlU  continue 
to  be  truncated,  and  the  electorate  will  have 
to  make  its  political  decisions  largely  on  the 
basis  of  30  second  and  one-minute  commer- 
cial spots. 

5.  Broadcasting,  and  television  in  particu- 
lar, is  becoming  less  rather  than  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  society.  This  is  not 
because  there  are  no  responsible  men  in  the 
TV  power  centers  but  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  medium  itself  and  the  lack 
of  social  control  exercised  over  It. 

For  example,  although  the  networks  and 
their  wholly  owned  stations  accounted  for 
40 '^  of  aU  Industry  profits  in  1969,  they  are 
continuing  to  reduce  the  number  of  low- 
profit  public  service  programs.  Jack  Gould 
quotes  a  TV  executive  as  saying:  "You  can 
put  the  whole  bag  in  one  sentence.  Get  the 
top  rating  for  the  bottom  dcHlar."  As  for 
specials,  VARIETY  called  the  1971  line-up 
"a  season  of  new  specials  thoroughly  dom- 
inated by  travelog  and  patriotism"  but  with- 
out Insight  and  creativity. 

Regarding  documentaries,  three  commer- 
cial TV  producers  and  a  major  program  pro- 
ducer agreed  in  an  Industry  symposium  in 
late  1970  that  the  fear  of  low  ratings  or 
sponsor  disapproval  had  made  today's  com- 
mercial documentary  series  "blander  and 
blander."  They  agreed  that  most  modem 
documentaries  have  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  times  in  identifying  those  responsible 
for  social  abuses  rather  than  merely  reciting 
a  list  of  ills,  and  that  "experimentation  In 
ideas  and  techniques  was  a  memory  of  TV's 
yesteryear." 

So  far  as  news  coverage  of  Issues  Is  con- 
cerned, television  has  the  inescapable  tend- 
ency to  act  like  a  searchlight  that  reaches 
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out  In  the  darkness  and  plays  on  anything 
that  moves.  The  President  and  other  con- 
ventional voices  can  be  heard.  But  the  only 
other  access  available  is  melodrama — the 
crazies,  the  radicals,  the  bizarre,  and  those 
with  enough  sophistication  and  calculation 
to  stage  a  pseudo-event.  Meanwhile  the  pros- 
pects for  sustained,  reasoned  and  serious 
debate  has  become  almost  nil.  Even  com- 
mentary is  difficult.  As  Theodore  H.  White, 
said  recently,  "TV  is  a  medium  where  you  are 
carrying  a  twelve-ton  pen  and  you  have  a 
hundred  people  helping  you  carry  the  pen. 
It's  collective,  not  an  individual,  effort."  Thus 
radio's  contribution,  the  insightful  personal 
commentary,  has  almost  disappeared  from 
the  TV  scene. 

THE    FtmTRE    ROLE    Of    MASS    MEDIA 

Now  let  us  project  into  the  future.  What 
will  be  the  role  of  mass  media  as  the  nation 
and  the  world  face  Increasingly  rapid  social 
change?  Here  are  a  few  educated  guesses: 

1.  In  the  next  decade  television  will  slowly 
cease  to  play  the  centralized,  unifying  in- 
formation roles  which  it  has  played  for  the 
past  two  decades.  The  old  charge  of  the 
50's  and  60's,  that  television  Is  a  monolith 
tending  toward  centralized  control  of  every- 
thing from  news  input  to  clothes  and  life 
styles,  was  true  to  a  considerable  extent.  But 
the  advance  in  coiomunlcations  technology 
is  slowly  decentralizing  communication  In- 
put, and  consequent  destandardizatlon  of 
cultural  output  wlU  follow.  CATV,  video 
cartridge,  broadcast  groups,  station  special- 
ization, not  to  mention  the  possibilities  of 
laser  and  satellite  carriers  in  the  near  fu- 
ture— all  augur  for  a  radical  de -monopoliz- 
ing of  communications.  Alvln  Toffler  de- 
scribes It  this  way:  "Television  (today)  may 
still  be  homogenizing  taste;  but  the  other 
media  have  already  passed  beyond  the  tech- 
nological state  at  which  standardization  is 
necessary.  When  technical  break-throughs 
alter  the  economics  of  television  by  provid- 
ing more  channels  and  lowering  costs  of  pro- 
duction, we  can  anticipate  that  that  medium, 
too.  will  begin  to  fragment  its  output  and 
cater  to.  rather  than  counter,  the  increasing 
diversity  of  the  consuming  public."  This  has 
already  happened  to  magazines,  recorda 
radio  and  the  movies.  The  1970's  is  the  decade 
for  it  to  happen  to  TV. 

'  2.  The  broadcast  networks  are  going  to 
cease  to  exist  as  we  know  them  today,  prob- 
ably within  ten  years.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  competition  from  new  technology — cable, 
then  video  cassette.  But  it  U  due  also  to  the 
grradual  diversification  of  consumer  demand 
and  pressure  from  the  FCC  for  stations  to 
meet  local  needs  and  interests  and  to  divest 
themselves  of  multi-media  ownership.  The 
roots  of  this  development  go  back  twenty 
years.  Radio  networks  suffered  tremendous 
declines  from  about  1948  to  1960.  and  since 
1960  Its  increases  in  time  sales  have  hardly 
kept  up  with  the  general  economy;  on  the 
other  hand,  non -network  sales  have  soared. 
The  picture  has  been  the  same  with  TV  since 
about  1961:  network  sales  have  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  while  national 
non-network  and  local  have  both  more  than 
doubled  in  those  ten  years. 

Today  the  old-style  radio  networks  are 
Just  about  finished.  N3.C.  has  announced 
that  its  12  radio  stations  are  up  for  sale,  and 
President  Arthur  Watson  currently  is  sifting 
through  eight  different  bids.  When  its  owned 
stations  are  sold,  network  feed  then  will  be- 
come unprofitable.  The  C.B.S.  radio  network 
already  is  reduced  to  only  the  Arthur  God- 
frey show  and  hourly  newscasts.  The  A.B.C. 
radio  network  is  actually  a  series  of  spe- 
cialized feeds  rather  than  a  national  net- 
work. 

The  attrition  of  national  TV  networks  «-ill 
take  much  longer.  Probably  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  network  feeds  of  programming 
with  the  broadest  mass  audience  appeal — 
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the  I  Lov»  Ixieya — for  numy  jvtn  to  oome. 
But  the  old  l«left  ot  three  networks  domliiAt- 
Ing  All  pragmnmlng,  KDd  forming  the  staple 
of  entertatnment  for  the  vast  majority  of 
people,  wUl  gradually  erode  during  the  next 
decade  under  the  onslaught  of  altematlT* 
forms  of  entertainment  which  provide  mora 
diversity  and  greater  choice  to  the  listening 
public. 

3.  Unfortunately,  this  erosion  of  the  old 
network  pattern  will  further  reduce  the  pub- 
lic service  capabilities  of  broadcasting.  The 
nwney  which  the  networks  were  able  to 
siphon  off  to  support  their  complex  and  well 
staffed  news  operation-  simply  no  longer  will 
be  available.  Local  news  coverage  may  Im- 
prove and  diversify  to  some  extent,  but  the 
national  and  International  "global  village" 
approach  Inherent  In  the  media  will  not  be 
available  to  huge  audiences  as  they  are 
today. 

The  national  TV  newscasts,  despite  their 
failings,  today  provide  a  sounding  board  to 
which  the  entire  country  can  react.  When 
the  President  (x  other  national  leader  wishes 
to  recuib  the  nation,  he  can  do  so  at  the  push 
of  a  button.  But  already  this  unifying  force 
Is  beginning  to  wane;  today  when  there  Is  a 
moon-shot.  Senate  hearing  or  Presidential 
speech,  only  a  few  stations  in  a  market  carry 
It:  the  options  on  other  channels  are  far 
greater  than  they  were  dtirlng  the  time  of 
FDR's  radio  chats  or  Kennedy's  news  confer- 
ences. And,  as  the  networks  become  Increas- 
ingly oriented  to  "top  rating  for  the  Iwttom 
dollar"  there  won't  be  many  dollars  left  for 
unprofitable  coverage  of  news  and  special 
events. 

4.  As  national  broadcast  news  declines. 
there  wUl  be  a  growing  centralization  of  local 
control  over  news.  For  some  years  the  major 
broadcast  Interests  have  been  buying  Into 
local  newspapers.  We  already  are  moving  Into 
an  age  when  more  than  95 '~c  of  all  the  dally 
new^apers  in  the  United  States  will  have  no 
local  print  competition,  and  where  only  two 
national  news-gathering  organizations  will 
supply  virtually  all  national  and  Interna- 
tional news.  As  TV  networks  decline,  we  can 
expect  the  local  newscasters  will  have  to  take 
whatever  comes  off  the  two  major  wire  serv- 
ices, as  radio  does  now. 

In  summary,  the  prospect  for  mass  com- 
munications Is  a  disaster  for  the  public  In- 
terest. Despite  the  new  technologies,  news 
and  Information  about  what  is  going  on  In 
our  nation  and  world  wUl  become  less  avail- 
able, more  centralized  and  Increasingly  pre- 
digested  and  truncated. 

The  smart  communications  money  Is 
going  to  go  where  profits  are  to  be  made,  not 
where  social  responsibilities  are  to  be  picked 
up  and  carried.  Radio  and  TV  became  a  uni- 
fying force  in  American  life,  not  because  the 
entrepreneurs  decided  it  would  be  good  for 
the  country,  but  because  such  a  network  was 
good  for  business.  Public  service  program- 
ming developed  not  out  of  the  Impulse  of 
corporate  concern  for  the  public,  but  because 
It  was  required  by  law  and  it  took  some  of 
the  sting  out  of  private  enterprise  making 
huge  profits  from  the  use  of  public  airwave*. 

Thus,  when  radio  and  TV  networks  become 
unprofitable  they  will  be  dumped,  and  with 
them,  the  public  service  functions  they  con- 
tain. In  the  decade  ahead  more  and  more 
money  will  be  put  into  program  packaging, 
into  local  sta.tlons.  into  diversification  to  em- 
brace and  control  every  form  of  communica- 
tion outlet  in  a  given  market — broadcast. 
cable,  cassette  and  pnnt.  Since  most  of  theae 
outlets  require  Uttle  or  no  public  service  ac- 
countability at  present,  the  resuiu  will  be  a 
catering  to  the  demands  for  greater  diver- 
sity in  entertainment,  with  consequent  high 
profits — and  a  disappearance  of  costly  public 
service  programs. 

There  will  be  no  equivalent  of  the  large, 
responsible  newsgathering  agencies  of  the 
three  networks.  PoUtlcal  campaigns  will  be- 
come increasingly  personAUty-package  orl- 
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ented,  less  and  less  Issue  oriented.  lAiJor 
questions  which  w«e  once  publlcally  debated 
before  mllUoos  of  viewers  will  simply  be  re- 
placed by  flfth-run,  and  eventually  fifteenth- 
run  I  Love  Lucys. 

The  one  potential  solution  to  the  problem 
lies  with  cable  TV.  Cable  potentially  could 
deliver  an  audience  as  large  as  broadcast  tele- 
vision. It  could  provide  fifty  or  eighty  chan- 
nels and  It  could  charge  the  consumer  or  the 
communicator  on  the  basis  of  homes  deliv- 
ered. It  could  make  cable  cost  of  local  events 
profitable.  It  could  make  enough  money  na- 
tionally to  support  a  massive  news  bureau. 
And  it  could  do  one  thing  broadcasting  could 
never  do:  provide  two-way  communication. 
Fiuthermore,  it  could  become  a  common 
carrier  and  could  allow  anyone  to  purchase 
time  on  the  basis  of  the  number  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  receiving  sets — a  dial -access 
system. 

Through  cable  local  town  meetings  would 
be  possible,  and  each  Congressman  could 
reach  his  district  without  the  present  waste 
of  broadcasting  into  all  the  unwanted  dis- 
tricts. Issues  cotild  be  examined  In  depth, 
paid  for  either  by  the  persons  dalllng  in,  or 
from  the  share  of  profits  designated  for 
public  affairs  programming  as  required  by 
law  or  franchise. 

But  cable  Is  not  likely  to  reach  Its  poten- 
tial. The  present  growth  of  cable  Is  a  morass 
of  conflicting  Jurisdictions  and  rules.  No 
two  cable  systems  are  alike.  Most  are  Incom- 
patible with  each  other.  Mo«t  have  minimal 
public  service  accountabilities.  The  techno- 
logical mechanism  which  could  bind  the  na- 
tion together  with  common  information  and 
feedback  is  being  destroyed  by  the  lack  of 
social  mechanisms  to  bring  it  into  being. 

PAaTICTPATITK   DUCOCKACT 

Given  this  bleak  prospect  for  the  future, 
what  can  we  do  about  it?  According  to  Toff- 
ler,  the  way  to  deal  with  "future  shock  "  is  to 
create  machinery  to  exert  systematic  social 
control  of  technology.  This  requires  setting 
goals  for  the  future.  But  the  problem  thus 
far  Is  that  goal-setting  has  oome  from  the  top 
down.  "This  technocratic  premise  perfectly 
mirrors  the  old  bureaucratic  forms  of  orga- 
nization in  which  line  and  staff  were  sepa- 
rated, in  which  rigid,  undemocratic  hierarch- 
ies distinguished  leader  from  led,  manager 
from  managed,  planner  from  plannee."'  This 
is  a  major  manifestation  of  our  national  un- 
ease: people  want  to  have  a  part  in  de- 
termining their  future. 

The  key  to  overcoming  this  break -down  of 
planning  Is  to  make  political  democracy 
really  work.  This  in  turn  requires  a  tiighly 
efficient  and  responsive  communication  proc- 
ess. Bays  Tofller:  "Political  democracy,  by 
Incorporating  larger  and  larger  numbers  in 
social  decision-making,  facilities  feedback. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  feedback  that  is 
essential  to  control.  To  assume  control  over 
accelerant  change,  we  shall  need  still  more 
advanced — and  more  democratic — feedback 
mechanisms." 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  essentially  the 
same  thing  almost  two  hundred  years  ago: 
"The  way  to  prevent  error  Is  to  give  the 
people  full  Information  of  their  affairs."  In 
other  words,  a  massive,  continuous,  respon- 
sive Information  flow  is  essential  to  make 
our  democracy  work. 

THE    CHtmCH'S    BTAKK 

What  has  the  church  to  do  with  this 
problem?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  moral 
problem — the  kind  of  moral  problem  that 
has  to  do  with  the  whole  society  rather  than 
with  an  individual.  As  Theodore  White  baa 
said:  "Americans  are  not  being  oppressed  by 
evil  men.  We  are  being  oppressed  by  institu- 
tions that  don't  seem  to  work."  The  in- 
stitutions of  communication  in  our  society 
aren't  working  very  well,  and  they  promise 
to  perform  even  more  poorly  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  Improve  them. 

Second,  there  U  a  close  reUtlonshlp  b«- 
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tween  theism  and  democracy.  Sidney  Mead 
has  pointed  out  that  every  living  religion 
afUnns  the  fact  that  "no  man  Is  God."  To 
say  that  God  Is  infinite  Is  to  Insist  that  no 
man  Is  absolute.  This  is  also  a  premise  of 
democratic  systems.  This  idea — that  no  one 
person  may  play  God  with  men — is  as  funda- 
mental to  democracy  as  it  is  to  Christianity. 

And  third,  if  the  church  wants  to  do 
those  elements  In  society  which  prevent 
men  from  being  tyrannized  by  other  men 
and  which  help  uphold  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  persons,  then  it  must  get  to  the  roots 
of  the  problems  in  our  society  (technology, 
political  power,  phychoioglcal  manipulation! 
Information  control)  and  attack  them  there. 

Thus,  on  moral,  philosophical  and  practi- 
cal grounds,  the  churches  in  the  next  decade 
must  help  develop  a  massive,  sophisticated 
and  responsive  communication  system — a 
process  which  links  aU  members  of  the  na- 
tion together  and  which  Involves  them  with 
their  leaders  In  feedback  loops  so  that  goals 
can  be  developed  to  deal  with  unprecedented 
technological  change. 

SPXCmC      PBOPOSALS 

What  can  the  churches  do?  By  "churches" 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  can  expect  all  or  most 
of  the  members  of  a  given  denomination  to 
become  knowledgeable  or  interested  in  this 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  many 
national  plenary  groups  to  adopt  resolutions 
in  this  area.  What  is  possible,  however,  is  that 
the  communication  leadership  in  denomina- 
tions can  exert  continuous  and  enlightened 
pressure — through  ecumenical  and  denomi- 
national action  with  the  Congress,  the  P.C.C. 
other  regulatory  bodies  and  so  on — toward 
securing  adequate  social  regulation  of 
communications. 

In  the  past  decade  the  church  communi- 
cation agencies  have  shown  themselves  capa- 
ble of  Influencing  public  policy  in  significant 
ways.  The  current  F.C.C.  license  forms,  estab- 
lishing standing  of  the  public  before  the 
F.C.C.  adequate  treatment  of  minority  inter- 
ests by  broadcasters,  creation  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Supreme 
Court  validation  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
and  the  fair  employment  practices  in  broad- 
casting— all  were  significantly  Infiuenced  by 
church  action. 

The  following  are  four  specific  proposals  to 
which  we  shotild  address  ourselves  imme- 
diately. 

1.  The  churches  should  work  with  other 
national  organizations  to  have  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  call  a  Fifth  Communications 
Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
develop  a  plan  to  overhaul  the  entire  regu- 
latory system  currently  in  force.  Such  a 
Congress  Is  as  vltelly  needed  today  as  when 
Herbert  Hoover  called  the  ones  In  the  1920's 
to  solve  the  problems  pertaining  to  radio. 
It  would  take  Into  account  the  vastly  ex- 
panded technology  and  the  need  for  new 
and  more  effective  regulatory  patterns. 

2.  The  churches  should  seek  to  secure 
through  the  Congress  and  the  F.C.C.  the 
establishment  of  a  cable  TV  service  which  is 
nationwide  in  scope,  broadband  In  capability, 
with  common  carrier  service  and  uniform 
technical  standards,  operated  under  common 
carrier  and  pubUc  utility  regulation.  Such  a 
system,  and  only  such  a  system,  can  provide 
the  necessary  forum  function  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels  which  will  be  needed  to 
secure  genuine  parUclpatlve  democracy  In 
the  decades  ahead. 

3.  The  churches  should  assist  other  na- 
tional organizations  in  establishment  of 
a  quasi-governmental  Communications  Re- 
search Center.  This  Center  would  be  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  foundations  and  the 
communications  Industry,  plus  project  grants 
from  governmental  agencies.  It  would  be  at- 
tached to  a  university  with  a  reputable  grad- 
uate school  in  communications,  and  for  Its 
research  proJecU  it  would  draw  upon  local 
faculty  and  also  seek  out  the  most  expert  re- 
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searchers  in  specialized  fields.  Studies  would 
be  made  of  the  influence  of  various  media 
upon  learning,  perception,  decision  making, 
adjustment  to  change,  crime,  delinquency, 
aggression  and  other  anti-social  behavior, 
consumption,  creativity  and  so  on.  thus  pro- 
viding a  firm  basis  for  regulation  (In  England 
the  Television  Research  Committee  was  be- 
gun In  1961  by  the  Home  Secretary  at  the 
behest  of  religious,  educational  and  social 
service  Interests.  The  Centre  for  Mass  Com- 
munication Research  has  become  attached  to 
the  University  of  Leicester.  It  is  supported  by 
grants  from  the  BBC,  ITC,  educational  and 
social  science  groups,  and  the  University). 

4.  The  churches  should  generate  and  sup- 
port the  development  of  an  effective  national 
citizen's  organization  in  the  area  of  mass 
communication,  whose  purpose  it  would  be 
to  give  voice  to  the  public  Interest  in  the 
mass  communications  fleld.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  none 
thus  far  has  been  able  to  galvanize  the  at- 
tention of  large  segments  of  the  public. 

CONCLtrSION 

There  Is  little  question  that  mankind  Is 
facing  one  of  Its  greatest  tests  in  the  form 
of  technological  change.  If  we  believe  that  all 
men  should  be  part  of  the  decision-making 
process,  and  if  we  reject  the  view  that  a 
few  men  ahould  play  God  with  oiu-  future, 
then  we  must  quickly  set  about  the  task  of 
developing  a  workable  participative  democ- 
racy. In  the  kind  of  society  In  which  we  live, 
this  can  only  be  done  through  Intelligent  use 
of  the  electronic  communications  media. 
Conventional  broadcasting  partially  meets 
this  need  at  present,  but  its  adequacy  to  do 
so  In  the  future  Is  being  seriously  questioned. 

The  churches,  more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, have  a  stake  in  the  develop»nent  of  an 
effective  nation-wide  communication  system, 
since  it  will  have  a  fundamental  Impact  on 
what  men  become. 

In  Man  Evolving,  Theodosius  Dobzhansky 
says:  "By  changing  what  he  knows  about  the 
world,  man  changes  the  world  he  knows:  and 
by  changing  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  man 
changes  himself." 

As  Christian  communication  specialists, 
our  Job  is  to  call  attention  to  changing  what 
we  know  about  the  world,  before  It  is  too  late. 

Wn.UAM   F.  FOKE. 


LARRY  SPINELLI  REPORTS  ON  KID- 
NEY DISEASE   IN   AMERICA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer I  have  been  fortimate  to  have  work- 
ing in  my  of&ce  as  a  summer  intern  Mr. 
Larry  Spinelli  of  Belleville,  N.J.  Larry 
has  Just  finished  his  freshman  year  at 
Seton  Hall  University  and  plans  to  con- 
tinue his  college  work  at  Drew  Univer- 
sity next  fall.  I  consider  him  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  citizens  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  He  has  worked  ac- 
tively with  various  civic  and  public  serv- 
ice organizations  and  is  an  able  and 
talented  asset  to  his  community  and  the 
Stale  of  New  Jersey. 

One  of  his  projects  this  summer  was  to 
undertake  a  study  of  kidney  disease  in 
America,  for  this  is,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
much  neglected  health  problem  in  our 
country.  Kidney  disease  is  a  great  threat 
to  all  Americans,  and  we  must  combat 
It  by  properly  funding  programs  and 
agencies  that  are  working  to  solve  this 
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health  problem  and  by  developing  fur- 
ther legislative  initiatives  that  may  be 
needed.  Larry's  report  to  me  on  the  situ- 
ation is  both  concise  and  informative, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  so  my  colleagues  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  excellent  analysis  of  the  kid- 
ney disease  problem  during  our  delibera- 
tions on  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  solve  it. 

Ku>NET   Disease   in   America 
(By  Larry  Spinelli) 

INTRODt7CTION 

Last  year,  over  100,000  people  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  died  of  some  form  of  kidney  disease. 
Kidney  diseases  are  a  major  problem  In 
America  today.  Unlike  cancer,  we  have  many 
cures,  both  temporary  and  permanent.  Dr. 
Wlllem  Kloff,  the  inventor  of  the  first  prac- 
tical artificial  kidney,  feels  that  It  is  "crimi- 
nal" that  In  many  cases  a  "death  committee" 
must  decide  who  will  get  an  artificial  kidney 
and  who  will  not. 

This  report  on  kidney  disease  in  America 
tries  to  show  the  full  scope  of  the  problem 
from  all  aspects.  This  problem  Is  a  severe  and 
difficult  one.  Mr.  Virgil  Smlrnow,  Elxecutlve 
Director  of  the  National  Kidney  Foundation, 
stated  that  kidney  disease  is  one  of  the  few 
diseases  today  In  which  "only  the  rich  sur- 
vive." 

We  have  tried  for  a  long  time  in  America 
to  truly  make  all  men  equal.  Just  as  we  will 
not  allow  race,  creed,  or  national  origin  to 
put  an  individual  at  a  disadvantage,  so  it 
must  also  be  economically.  We  cannot  let 
money  put  an  American  at  a  disadvantage 
in  life.  And  we  must  not,  and  cannot,  let  it 
be  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Description 

The  kidneys  are  two  bean-shaped,  purplish- 
brown  organs,  located  in  the  small  of  the 
back  with  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine. 
The  right  kidney  Is  normally  somewhat 
lower  than  the  left  because  of  the  liver 
above.  Each  kidney  Is  approximately  4.5 
Inches  long  and  1.5  Inches  thick.  The  kid- 
neys are  supplied  with  blood  through  the 
renal  artery.  Each  kidney  Is  connected  to 
the  bladder  by  an  elongated  tube  called  the 
ureter.  This  ureter  conveys  the  urine  from 
the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

If  cut  along  its  axis,  the  kidney  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  three  major  sections. 
These  sections  are  the  outer  cortex,  an  inter- 
mediate medulla,  and  the  pelvis.  The  cortex 
contains  the  major  functioning  segments  of 
the  organ.  The  medulla  consists  mainly  of  a 
system  of  tubes  that  drain  Into  the  pelvis, 
which  Is  a  pouch-Uke  organ  that  collects  the 
urine. 

The  basic  functioning  unit  of  the  kidney 
is  the  nephron.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  about  one  million  nephrons  in 
each  kidney.  Each  nephron  Is  supplied  by 
many  blood  vessels.  The  funcUon  of  the 
nephron  Is  to  fllter  the  blood.  Through  this 
flltering  process  the  nephron  can  also  con- 
trol the  chemical  balance  In  the  body. 
Function 

A  person's  entire  blood  supply  is  filter^ 
through  the  kidneys  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  times  a  day.  Within  the  outer- 
most layers  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  passes 
through  an  intricate  network  of  arteries. 
These  arteries  grow  progressively  smalln^ 
until  they  Join  at  the  nephron.  The  nephron 
removes  all  fiulds  containing  waste  products 
and  minerals.  The  minerals  are  returned 
through  the  nephron  back  into  the  blood  and 
the  remaining  product  is  urine.  The  urine 
collects  In  the  pelvis  and  then  travels 
through  the  ureter  Into  the  bladder  until  it 
is  discharged.  Although  the  average  man 
filters  more  than  180  quarts  of  fluid  a 
day,  all  but  some  \\i  quarts  are  abaorbed 
back  Into  the  blood. 
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Description  of  kidney  diteases 
Pyl«onepbrltls 

This  is  an  Infectious  Inflammation  of  the 
kidney  tissues.  At  the  beginning  stages  it 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  kidney's  fimc- 
tlon,  but  if  untreated  It  can  lead  to  more 
serious  disturbances  of  kidney  functions. 
Pyleonephritis  is  caused  by  Infectious  germs 
entering  the  kidneys  through  the  blood 
stream  or  urinary  tract.  This  is  usually  the 
result  of  some  obstruction  In  the  urinary 
tract. 

The  acute  form  of  this  disease  is  charac- 
terized by  chills  and  fever  associated  with 
frequent  and  painful  urination.  The  body 
can  be  virtually  free  of  symptoms  until  the 
Inflammation  reaches  the  acute  stage.  If  un- 
treated. It  can  become  chronic  and  eventu- 
ally lead  to  renal  failure  and  death.  Pyleone- 
phritis Is  found  both  in  the  young  and  the 
old  and  can  either  Involve  one  or  both 
kidneys. 

Nephrotic  Syndrome 

This  Is  a  non-Inflammatory  disease  that 
settles  In  the  kidney  membrane.  It  results  in 
large  amounts  of  protein  escaping  from  the 
blood  and  flowing  into  the  urine  Instead. 
Nephrotic  Syndrome  is  usually  found  in 
young  children.  Childhood  nephrosis  is  un- 
common and  no  cause  for  it  or  prevention  of 
it  is  known.  The  flrst  symptom  Is  swelling  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  A  check  of  the 
urine  will  show  that  it  contains  large 
amounts  of  albumin  (protein).  If  not 
treated,  the  disease  may  subside  permanently 
or  it  can  lead  to  permanent  kidney  failure 
and  death.  Today,  about  80*^0  of  the  paiienis 
can  have  this  disease  brought  under  control 
by  "sieroids"  (cortisone,  prednisone).  This 
keeps  the  child  In  nearly  normal  health  wlih 
no  swelling  and  normal  urine.  The  danger  of 
any  infection  is  reduced.  Steroids  do  not 
cure  the  disease  and  the  patient  must  have 
frequent  urine  checks  for  many  years  before 
he  can  feel  that  a  complete  cure  has  been 
achieved.  The  remaining  ao^r,  where  steroids 
are  not  a  satisfactory  cure,  are  a  continuing 
problem  to  doctors.  Research  is  continuing 
to  find  an  effective  cure  for  those  who  do  not 
respond  to  steroids. 

GlDmerulonephrltis   (Nephritis,  Bright's 
Disease) 

Acute. — This  l3  a  kidney  disease  occuring 
most  frequently  in  children  and  young 
adults.  Although  adults  are  often  stricken 
with  the  disease,  fj  of  all  cases  occur  In  chil- 
dren. The  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  an  acute 
sore  throat.  This  is  followed  by  swelling  in 
some  parts  of  the  body  and  also  blood  in  the 
urine.  It  is  still  not  known  how  this  throat 
infection  is  related  to  the  kidneys.  No  in- 
fectious bacteria  are  found  in  the  kidneys. 
Many  doctors  feel  that  it  is  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  an  allergy  in  the  kidneys. 

The  acute  phase  of  the  disease  lasts  from 
3-4  weeks.  During  this  time,  severe  lUne» 
or  death  may  occur  from  high  blood  pressure, 
heari  failure,  convulsions,  or  kidney  falKve. 
ForcuiMtely.  these  complications  generally 
cm  be  treated  successfxUly  If  recognized  early 
enough.  Following  this  period,  there  is  a 
general  Improvement  over  a  3-7  month  period 
with  eventual  recovery  for  95 'r  to  97  S  of 
children  and  60<V  to  80''c  in  adulta. 

Chronic  Nephritis. — If  acute  nephritis  is 
not  cured  the  patient  develops  chronic 
nephritis.  There  usually  arent  any  symp- 
toms, the  Infection  causes  gradually  kidney 
damage  and  flnally  death.  There  is  no  known 
cure. 

Urinary  Tract  Stones 

When  crystals  of  chemical  substances  are 
present  In  the  urine,  they  may  form  stones 
(calctxll)  at  any  level  in  the  urinary  tract, 
from  the  kidneys  throtigh  the  bladder.  The 
stone  can  make  Its  presence  known  by  caus- 
ing painful  renal  "ooUc".  On  the  other  hand, 
stones  may  produce  palnleas  obstruotlons 
that  In  turn  may  cause  kidney  damage.  The 
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stone  can  be  rmaomi  tfarougb  »  high  InUke 
of  fluldA,  mecUoaiMon.  or  •urgery. 

Polycystic 

Polycystic  kidneys  result  from  structural 
defects  In  the  form«tlon  of  the  nepliroa. 
This  condition  la  present  at  birth.  If  the  de- 
fect Is  very  seTere,  the  Infant  will  die  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  If  It  Is  mild.  It  may 
not  reveal  its  presence  until  adult  life.  The 
kidney  becomes  filled  with  small  holes  or 
fluid  filled  cavities.  High  blood  pressure  is 
present  and  uremia  develc^s.  Most  people 
with  polycystic  kidneys  can  lead  a  fairly  nor- 
mal life  with  regular  medical  care. 
Uremia 

Uremia  Is  not  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  but 
a  condition  that  results  from  the  failure  of 
the  kidneys  to  function  properly.  This  can 
be  caused  by  any  one  of  the  many  kidney 
diseases  that  can  create  this  condition.  The 
kidney  falls  in  excreting  the  wastes  from  the 
blood.  Instead,  these  wastes  now  accumulate 
In  the  blood.  The  severity  of  this  condition 
depends  on  the  extent  of  renal  failure.  Its 
signs  are  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting  and 
finally  convulsions,  coma  and  death. 

Acute  Renal  Shutdown 

ThU  is  the  condition  in  which  both  kid- 
neys stop  forming  urine.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  disorders  of  the  kidneys.  This  is 
caused  by  an  interference  with  the  flow  of 
the  blood.  This  can  be  caused  by  a  sudden 
"criish  accident"  or  reactions  to  poisons  or 
blood  transfvislons.  Acute  rena!  shutdown 
can  also  occur  when  any  of  the  described 
above  kidney  dlseaaea  progresses  to  the  criti- 
cal stages.  Unless  the  function  of  the  kidneys 
is  corrected,  death  Is  certain.  There  are  only 
two  cures  for  this.  A  physician  can  either  rely 
on  an  artificial  kidney  or  a  kidney  trans- 
plant. 

The  arUflcial  kidney 

In  order  to  understand  how  an  artificial 
kidney  works  we  must  flrsr  understand  the 
process  of  dialysis.  We  can  best  illustrate  this 
process  If  we  take  a  cellophane  bag  filled 
with  salty  water  and  place  it  in  a  container 
filled  with  pure  water.  The  salty  water  and 
the  pure  water  will  mix  so  that  each  liquid 
will  be  equal  in  salinity.  This  equilibrium 
is  possible  because  the  molecules  can  pass 
through  the  pores  of  the  cellophane.  This 
same  process  (dialjrsis)  occurs  lu  our  own 
kidneys  and  It  la  the  basis  of  the  artificial 
kidney  machine. 

In  the  artificial  kidney,  a  cellophane  sheet 
Is  placed  between  the  blood  of  the  patient  and 
a  cleansing  fluid  caUed  dlalysate.  Since 
dlalysate  is  free  of  wastes,  the  wastes  from 
the  blood  flow  into  this  solution  In  order 
to  create  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
two  liquids.  In  the  same  sense,  the  minerals 
and  chemical  substances  in  the  dlalysate 
(that  are  absent  In  the  blood)  flow  into  the 
blood  to  znalntain  this  perfect  balance.  Any 
patient  using  the  artificial  kidney  machine 
must  have  a  cannulas  placed  m  his  arm.  Tliis 
cannulas  is  a  tiny  tube  that  regiUates  the 
flow  of  blood  into  the  arUflclal  kidney. 

As  of  MMch  1970,  there  were  approximately 
3.763  peopre  receiving  dialysis,  about  1,400  of 
these  In  their  own  home.  Dr.  Iray  Crelfer  of 
the  New  York  Kidney  Foundation  believes 
that  there  are  over  10,000  people  that  are 
"prime  candidates"  for  dialysis.  Dr.  Deane, 
medical  director  of  the  New  York  Nephrology 
Foundation  eetlmated  that  the  cost  of  dial- 
ysis m  a  boapltal  waa  about  $250  per  treat- 
ment, plus  fees.  He  further  stated  that  if  a 
patient  needs  »-3  treatments  a  week,  the 
annual  coat  would  range  between  935,000  and 
940,000  a  year.  If  a  patient  receives  ambula- 
tory care  (treatment  in  the  hospital  but 
the  patient  Uvea  at  home)  the  cost  of  dialysis 
would  be  l>etween  914,000  and  920,000  a  year. 
The  first  year  of  treatment  at  home  Is  eetl- 
mated to  be  about  918,000,  and  after  this 
Initial  cost  about  93.500  a  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  artlflclal  kidney  coats  between  91.750 
and  940.000.  As  the  cost  increases,  so  does 
the  poww  of  the  machine  and  the  leas  num- 
ber of  tlmee  the  patient  needs  treatment  The 
majority  of  the  machines  in  use  cost  about 
93.000.  Two  to  three  treatments  are  needed 
a  week,  and  the  operating  expense  Is  about 
930  a  treatment. 

Kidney  transplantation 
The  only  alternative  to  an  artificial  kidney 
is  a  kidney  transplant.  Kidney  transplanta- 
tion has  been  accomplished  in  more  than 
three  thousand  different  cases  since  the  first 
successful  one  in  1054.  Since  the  discovery 
in  1961  of  drugs  to  suppress  graft  rejections, 
kidney  transplants  have  been  more  suoceaa- 
ful.  The  transplant  operation  Itself  is  usually 
a  surgical  success,  but  it  Is  the  immunological 
barrier  that  causes  the  patient  to  die.  Dr. 
Kloff  of  the  University  of  Vlatx  stated  that 
"Transplants  of  a  kidney — when  successful — 
are  far  more  desirable  than  the  best  posslbe 
treatment  with  the  artificial  kidney.  But 
after  a  few  years,  only  60  To  of  such  homo- 
grafts  survive,  so  the  risk  is  higher."  90  %  of 
the  kidney  transplant  patients  have  survived 
more  than  two  years,  if  the  donor  was  a  rela- 
tive. If  the  organ  Is  from  a  cadaver,  50%  to 
60*"^  of  the  patients  survive  one  year  and 
^"i  for  at  least  five  years.  The  cost  of  the 
transplant  operation  ranges  from  91,500  to 
980.000,  with  the  average  cost  being  about 
910.000.  After  the  operation,  the  surgeon 
must  conUnue  to  see  the  patient  on  a  regular 
basis,  giving  rise  to  a  very  high  medical  bill. 
Even  If  the  transplant  is  IxUtlally  success- 
ful, the  patient  wUl  eventuaUy  die  of  body 
rejection.  The  hope  of  doctors  is  to  Increase 
the  period  of  survival.  Some  transplant  pa- 
tients have  survived  for  sU  years,  others  have 
died  on  the  operating  table. 

riNANCINC 

Today,  there  are  a  variety  of  different  fund- 
ing programs  to  help  the  end-stage  Itldney 
patient.  Each  program  has  cerUin  merits 
but  yet  none  of  the  programs  Is  completely 
successful  or  has  yet  fuUy  solved  the  prob- 
lem. 

Medicaid 
Medicaid  (Title  10),  Is  a  project  run  by  the 
individual  states  and  supported  by  matching 
funds  from  the  federal  government.  In  many 
states,  coverage  for  hemodialysis  and  trans- 
pUntatlon  Is  excluded  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  not  "routine,  generally  accepted  medical 
procediire."  Often,  It  excludes  outpatient  or 
home  care  and  all  care  not  rendered  In  ap- 
proved treatment  centers.  The  amount  of 
care  U  very  fluctuating  because  of  the  un- 
steady and  severe  budgetary  strains  of 
states.  The  paUent  must  be  receiving  wel- 
fare at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  medic- 
aid program.  In  New  Jersey,  hemodialysis 
and  kidney  transplantation  are  covered  by 
the  medicaid  program.  The  patient  must  go 
only  to  state  approved  treatment  centers. 
There  are  ciirrently  nine  centers  in  the  state, 
two  In  New  York  and  three  In  Pennsylvania 
that  are  approved. 

Ite^onaZ  medical  program 
Through  the  passage  of  PL-91-615,  kid- 
ney disease  was  added  to  the  Regional 
Health  Program.  This  program  was  appro- 
priated 44.5  miUlon  doUars  this  year,  with 
25%  of  this  sum  for  kidney  disease.  As  of 
J»ily  1071,  President  Nixon  has  withheld 
these  funds  from  their  respective  programs. 
The  real  problem  with  this  RMP  is  that  it 
is  only  a  contracting  and  granting  agency. 
Through  a  medical  board,  certain  hospitals 
and  medical  centers  are  chosen  that  are  be- 
Ueved  best  qualified  to  receive  federal  mon- 
ies. This  money  can  only  be  used  for  re- 
search or  the  Improvement  of  methods  of 
care.  No  money  can  be  used  for  the  purtiias- 
Ing  of  dialysis  machines  or  aid  for  the  in- 
dlvlduaL 
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OEO  and  HVD 

The  anti-poverty  program  {OBO),  the 
model  cities  program  (HUD)  and  other  pro- 
grams oriented  to  the  urban  poor  are  not 
at  all  designed  to  help  the  chronically  ill. 
Although  these  programs  can,  in  certain 
cases,  defray  the  initial  cost,  they  do  not 
help  with  any  prolonged  illness  that  would 
accompany  a  transplant  operation  or  the  use 
of  an  artificial  kidney. 

The  Veterans  Administration  program 
The  Veterans  Administration  Is  the  one 
federal  program  that  is  a  direct  provider  of 
medical  care.  There  are  currently  277  dialysis 
machines  operating  within  the  VA  system. 
These  machines  are  available  for  service- 
connected  individuals  and  also  for  all  vet- 
erans. The  machines  are  usually  kept  In  the 
confines  of  the  Veterans  hospital  but  In 
special  cases  a  machine  can  be  used  at  home 
with  the  VA  paying  for  aU  operating  costs. 
Under  PL-89-786,  the  Veterans  hospitals  are 
authorized  to  work  with  community  centers 
patienta  whenever  possible.  The  Veterans 
hospital  wlU  also  perf<M-m  a  kidney  trans- 
plant operation  for  all  veterans  when  a  suit- 
able donor  can  be  found.  They  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  operation  and  also  supply  post- 
operation  care. 

Vocational  rehabilitation 
The  federal-state  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  is  large  enough  to  allow  coverage 
of  patients  with  end-stage  kidney  disease. 
There  are  many  problems  with  this  program. 
It  excludes  all  non-working  women.  It  also 
works  under  limited  funds  since  the  em- 
phasis of  the  program  Is  in  the  area  of  re- 
training. The  main  objective  of  the  program 
is  to  get  the  individual  back  Into  the  labor 
force.  This  is  quickly  accomplished  with  the 
artificial  kidney  machine,  but  that  does  not 
end  the  problem.  A  renal  failure  patleni 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  because  without  a 
kidney  machine  he  will  die.  This  program 
does  not  cover  kidney  transplant  operations 
The  amount  of  funds  allotted  to  kidney  dis- 
ease patients  under  this  program  Is  relatively 
smalL 

State  programs 
State  programs  for  end-stage  kidney  pa- 
tienta vary  from  state  to  state.  New  Jersey 
has  become  one  of  the  model  states  with  the 
passage  of  bill  No.  769  in  May.  1969.  This  bill 
authorized  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Health  to  begin  a  program  to  aid  kidney 
patienta.  This  aid  U  offered  to  any  resident 
suffering  from  kidney  failure.  These  funds 
are  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  when  aU  other 
resources  have  been  used  up.  The  thrust  of 
the  program  is  for  patient  care.  The  patient 
must  go  to  an  approved  center,  but  there  are 
several  scattered  throughout  the  state.  As  of 
July  1.  the  state  has  spent  9400,000.  The 
original  appropriation  was  9250,000  but  addi- 
tional funds  were  supplied.  As  of  now,  the 
Department  of  Health  feels  It  is  operating 
an  adequate  program  and  no  needy  patient 
is  turned  away. 

Private  health  insurance 
As  of  1067,  there  were  83.8%  of  all  Ameri- 
cans covered  by  some  form  of  health  insur- 
ance. There  were  76.4%  covered  by  surgical 
beneflta  and  62.3%  receiving  ln-hoi^>ital 
medical  beneflta.  Over  163  million  Americans 
are  covered  by  health  Insxirance  today.  How- 
ever, most  are  too  inadequate  to  cover 
chronic  kidney  diseases.  In  order  to  be  cov- 
ered for  chronic  kidney  disease,  the  patient 
must  have  a  high-paying  policy.  According 
to  Income,  only  36%  of  the  people  with  a 
93,000  or  less  income  are  covered  by  health 
Insurance.  In  the  910.000  or  more  Inconte 
bracket,  00%  are  covered  by  health  insur- 
ance. 

According  to  Blue  Cross,  a  kidney  trans- 
plant operation  would  be  treated  as  any  ma- 
jor surgery.  The  cost  would  be  based  on  a  fee 
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schedule  and  tbs  doctor^  oost.  Uajor  medi- 
cal wouJd  pay  tat  any  styplamantal  kidney 
care.  Inclodlng  an  artificial  kidney,  up  to  the 
total  payment  aUowad  by  the  Individual  pol- 
icy. When  eonaldetlng  ths  coat  of  an  arti- 
ficial kidney,  a  910.000  or  920,000  ptMtj 
would  not  htip  for  too  long  a  period  ot  time. 


THE  INFORBiATION  BUDDY  SYSTEM 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  nrxw  jKasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  OATJ.AOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  have  been  concerned  with  pri- 
vacy, beginning  7  years  ago,  I  have  noted 
what  I  can  "the  informatloD  buddy  sys- 
tem." This  describes  a  subculture  of  In- 
vestigators whose  negotiable  commodity 
is  information  they  have  which  Is  de- 
sired by  someone  dse.  All  laws  and  all 
normal  codes  oi  conduct  are  broken  by 
these  men,  for  if  they  have  data  you 
want  today,  you  will  have  data  they  want 
tomorrow.  They  are  intimately  tied  up 
In  the  old  school  tie  concept. 

A  particularly  flagrant  example  was 
disclosed  in  the  Washington  Star  of  July 
21,  1971.  Hie  activities  of  the  Informa- 
tion buddy  system  knows  no  bounds  of 
private  business  or  public  service.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Star,  the  former  head  ef 
the  Army's  domestic  intelligence  network 
did  a  fiivor  for  a  Western  Union  execu- 
tive and  utilized  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  n.S.  Army  to  dig  up  embarrassing 
material  about  an  employee. 

In  addition,  here  again  we  see  the 
cloak  of  natiraial  security  being  used  to 
gain  information  from  credit  bureaus, 
police  files,  bank  accoimts,  and  other 
supposedly  confidential  sources.  Inter- 
estingly, my  privacy  inquiry  conducted 
detailed  investigations  on  the  credit  re- 
porting system  and  was  the  first  formal 
group  to  critidae  the  Army's  incursion 
into  the  domestic,  peaceful,  and  consti- 
tutionally protected  activities  of  civil- 
ians. The  Army  system  utilized  ccwnput- 
erized  informatlrai  systems — again  a 
threat  my  privacy  inquiry  first  disclosed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  trends  this  example  highlights  are 
leading  the  United  States  into  the  era 
of  post-constitutional  America.  To  put  it 
another  way.  giving  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  new  surveillance  technology  to  In- 
formation buddies  will  make  the  age  of 
Aquarius  into  the  age  of  Aquariums, 
where  every  citizen's  life  is  lived  in  a 
fishbowL 

It  may  well  be  that  this  compulsive 
inslderism,  coupled  with  preemptive 
strikes  of  presumptive  surveillance  of  po- 
tential suspects,  may  lead  this  Nation  to 
a  point  where  the  only  ones  left  to  gov- 
ern are  either  those  of  so  little  imagina- 
tion and  energy  that  their  dossier  is  a 
total  blank  or  else  ttiose  whose  imprln- 
clpled  skni  and  exi)erience  gives  ihem 
access  to  everybody's  dossier.  By  using 
the  computer  to  magnify  this  access  to 
Include  each  and  every  record,  we  see 
that  the  datamwilaci  can  undertake 
purges  by  a  pirogram  and  not  have  to 
cxvu — lerfr— Put  so 
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bloody  their  hands  with  a  pogrom.  TTiat, 
of  course,  would  be  the  most  effldent  and 
economical  form  of  totalltarianian  be- 
cause in  such  a  fotTunla-ridden  Cyber- 
netic State,  there  are  no  people,  only 
statistical  abstracts  of  those  who  deviate 
from  the  norm. 

Mr.  ^;>eaker,  some  people  call  this  pos- 
siUlity  a  managed  society.  I  choose  to 
call  it  dictatorship  and  as  one  further 
signpost  on  this  beckoning  road,  I  insert 
the  article  referred  to  into  the  Recoso  at 
this  point: 
[Prom  the  V^ashington  Star,  July  21,  1971] 

AsMT  Spt  CHiar  Oixsm  Ovm  "Pavos" 
(By  Jared  Stout) 

The  former  head  of  Army  spylxxg  on  civil- 
ians has  been  ousted  from  his  intelligence 
post  for  his  part  in  an  attempted  cover-up 
of  an  Army  probe  done  as  a  favor  for  a  private 
businessman.  The  probe  cost  a  civilian  his 
job. 

Col.  Arthur  J.  Halligan  was  removed  from 
his  Job  as  director  of  Investigations  for  the 
U.S.  Army  InteUigence  Command  at  Pt.  Hola- 
blrd,  Md.,  and  given  a  written  reprimand 
March  18  for  "dereliction  of  duty"  in  falling 
to  Investigate  complalnta  about  the  probe. 

Halligan,  who  Is  schedtiled  to  retire 
August  31,  was  one  of  three  officers  punished 
in  the  case — which  has  Just  come  to  light  and 
is  the  first  known  instance  of  Army  action 
against  misuse  of  domestic  Intelligence. 
HaUlgan  ran  the  civilian  spy  program  until 
the  Pentagon  moved  to  end  it  after  it  was 
expoeed  last  year. 

He  was  one  of  two  officers  who.  Pentagon 
Investigators  found,  tried  to  cover  up  the 
probe  for  eight  months  t>ecause  they  believed 
It  was  ordered  by  the  then  head  of  intelli- 
gence, Oen.  William  H.  Blakefleld,  and  con- 
cerned a  Blakefleld  relative. 

XATIONAL    SaCUalTY    CTTKI 

The  Pentagon  inqiiiry  also  showed  that 
Halligan  daimed  national  security  as  grounds 
for  the  probe  and  warned  an  agent  who  oom- 
plained  about  it  that  he  could  be  prosecuted 
under  UjS.  espionage  Uwb  if  be  talked  about 
the  case. 

Documenta  on  file  with  the  Army  and  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervin's  constitutional  rlghta  sub- 
eoDimlttee  outlined  the  case.  A  letter  to 
Ervln,  a  North  Carolina  Democrat,  from  the 
Army's  acting  general  counsel,  R.  Kenly 
Webster,  disclosed  the  punishmenta. 

The  other  officers  punished  were  Col.  Cllne 
Lampkin,  deputy  commander  of  the  intelli- 
gence command  until  his  June  retirement, 
and  a  captJiin  who  ordered  the  probe  while 
with  the  771st  MUitary  IntelUgence  Attach- 
ment (MID)  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Lampkin  was  given  an  oral  reprimand  for 
failing  to  investigate.  The  captain,  whose 
name  was  not  disclosed  in  dociunenta  avail- 
able in  the  case,  was  given  a  written  repri- 
mand and  steps  to  take  away  his  Army  com- 
mendation medal  were  underway. 

ACKMT  SPABKS  PWOB* 

According  to  the  Webster  letter  and  docu- 
menta flled  with  the  Army  and  Ervin's  sul>- 
committee,  the  case  arose  from  an  agent's 
complaint  to  superiors  over  an  assignment 
given  him  on  Aug.  13,  1969. 

The  agent,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identi- 
fied, was  told  to  gather  information  on  Jo- 
seph Lynch,  then  a  messenger  in  the  8t. 
Croix  office  of  Western  Union  International. 
Lynch  had  no  connection  with  the  Army 
or  access  to  claastfled  material. 

The  agent  was  told  by  the  assistant  op- 
erations officer  of  the  771at  MID  to  be  "ex- 
tremely discreet,"  Inquire  into  Ljmch's  credit 
and  poUoe  records,  and  report  tals  fliMllnji 
to  Lyneb's  superior,  mt«t  B.  Davis,  chief  at 
the  Western  Union  oaMe  oflloe. 
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Davis  was  "a  drinking  buddy"  of  the  op- 
entions  oOoer,  ths  documents  said.  Davis 
told  the  Investigating  agent  Western  Union 
was  trying  to  fire  Lynch,  but  did  not  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  do  so. 

Ths  agant'a  Information  supplied  the 
needed  data.  Although  Lynch  had  never 
been  arrested,  he  was  mentioned  In  some 
poUoe  InteUigence  flies,  the  documents  said, 
and  that  apparently  was  enough.  The  docu- 
menta did  not  show  speciflcaUy  what  in- 
formation was  gathered  on  l^nch. 

BANK    BECOEOS    CHBCKXD 

The  documenta  did  show,  however,  that 
the  information  was  obtained  by  the  agent 
claiming  national  security  was  Involved.  The 
claim  opened  the  normally  confidential  rec- 
ords of  the  Pirst  National  City  Bank  to  the 
investigators,  for  example. 

Access  to  police  intelligence  and  court 
records  was  gained  through  Army  liaison  with 
local  authorities,  a  link  supposedly  limited 
to  providing  data  useful  in  preparing  the 
Army  for  antirtot  duty  in  U.S.  citlsa. 

The  Investigating  agent  complained  to 
Halligan  on  August  19,  1969,  reporting  what 
he  thought  was  "a  fiagrant  violation  of  ev- 
erything I've  come  to  believe  Is  expected  from 
military  intelligence  personnel." 

"I  don't  feel  the  Army  should  be  In  the 
private  investigative  business,  nor  do  I  feel 
that  we  have  the  right  to  delve  into  the 
private  comings  and  goings  on  private  citi- 
zens with  whom  we  have  no  business,**  the 
agent  wrote  Halligan. 

INVESTIGATION    PaOlCISSD 

According  to  the  Army  and  subcommittee 
documenta,  Halligan  caUed  the  agent  two 
weeks  later  and  assured  him  the  Lynch  mat- 
ter would  be  investigated.  But  eight  months 
passed  without  further  word. 

The  agent  wrote  Halligan  again,  saying  he 
was  considering  using  another  route  to  have 
the  Lynch  case  investigated.  HaUigan  replied 
thU  time  with  a  letter  stamped  "oonllden- 
tial."  It  was  read  to  the  agent  before  wit- 
nesses and  his  commander. 

The  letter  cited  penalties  of  U.S.  espio- 
nage laws  and  said  the  agent  would  be  open 
to  prosecution  if  he  talked  of  the  Lynch 
case  further.  Halligan  also  claimed  to  have 
conducted  a  complete  Inquiry. 

Halligan  wrote  that  the  checks  on  a  tele- 
graph messenger  Involved  "elementa  of  a 
highly  classified  and  sensitive  InteUigence 
operation,  the  full  scope  of  which  you  have 
no  need  to  know."  The  checks  were  war- 
ranted, the  letter  said. 

On  his  release  from  servloe,  the  agent  took 
his  complaint  to  the  inspector  general  for 
the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  intelllgenoe, 
Halllgan's  Pentagon  auperion.  The  Inquiry, 
started  there  in  November,  1070  was  the 
basis  for  the  letter  to  Ervln. 


TREASURY  GESTAPO  AT  WORK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcRicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
CovcRKSSioHAL  Recou  a  idgxied  front 
page  editorial  by  Mr.  William  Loeb,  pub- 
lisher of  the  distinguished  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union  Leader. 

Mr.  Loeb  expresses  the  concern  of 
American  citizens  at  the  outrageous  con- 
duct oi  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cod- 
naliys  Gestapo  in  their  raid  on  the  home 
of  an  innocent,  law-abiding  citizen. 
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Hie  Nation  is  becoming  curious  as  to 
why  Secretaiy  Connally  has  not  brought 
forward  a  more  vigorous  investigation 
to  ferret  out  the  wrongd<^ng,  correct  the 
evil,  and  punish  those  responsible  for  the 
maiming  of  Mr.  Kenyon  BaUew  in  his 
home  by  agents  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  matter  requires  vigorous  atten- 
tion by  Secretary  Connally  lest  it  come 
to  be  assiuned  that  this  action  repre- 
sents something  endorsed  by  him: 
Tkulbxjmt  Okstapo  at  Woax 

The  other  night  Kenyon  F.  Ballew,  a  lUe 
member  of  the  National  Rifle  Aasoclatlon  and 
a  Boy  Scout  leader  and  gun  collector,  and  his 
wife,  Sara  Louise,  were  washing  up  and  get- 
ting ready  to  go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Ballew,  clad  In 
panties,  was  In  the  apartment  living  room 
and  her  btisband  was  In  the  bathroom  wash- 
ing. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  loud  banging  at  the 
door  and  the  words,  "Open  up.  Open  up."  The 
door  was  broken  open  and  a  bearded  man 
wearing  a  yellow  sweatshirt  and  carrying  a 
handgun  came  in  followed  by  a  man  in  a 
striped  shirt. 

JSn.  BaUew  screamed  and  Mr.  BaUew 
emerged  dripping  wet  from  the  bathroom 
and  picked  up  a  .44.  He  fired  simultaneously 
with  the  raiders. 

After  the  shots  were  exchanged,  Mrs.  Bal- 
lew saw  her  husband  on  the  floor.  He  wa^ 
bleeding  from  the  head.  Mrs.  Ballew  started 
to  scream,  "Oet  the  police!  Murder!"  And  one 
of  the  raiding  party  said,  "We  ARE  the 
police!" 

It  seemed  that,  based  on  the  flimsiest  of 
Information  that  the  apartment  contained 
live  hand  grenades,  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  Is  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  1968  Oun  Control  Act,  de- 
cided to  raid  the  Ballew  home.  Why  they 
came  in  the  dead  of  night  and  why  they 
didn't  identify  themselves  as  the  ijollce  and 
why  they  felt  it  was  necessary  to  break  down 
the  door  are  questions  that  need  to  be  an- 
swered Ijy  the  Treasury  Department. 

All  decent  people  are  outraged  by  this  un- 
necessary, stupid  brutality.  Such  Nazi  Storm 
Trooper-like  behavior  indicates  not  only  ar- 
rogance but  also  utter  stupidity. 

As  it  turns  out,  Mr.  Ballew  has  a  responsi- 
ble ]ob  as  a  Washington  pressroom  worker. 
He  is  a  former  Air  Force  military  policeman. 
He  has  a  One  character  and  no  record  of 
conviction  for  any  crime. 

This  blundering  performance  apparently 
is  not  the  first  that  TreasiUTr  Department 
agents,  operating  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
have  broken  into  the  homes  of  people  sus- 
pected of  violating  the  Gun  Control  Act.  The 
total  nvmiber  of  night  raids  that  has  been 
admitted  by  the  Treasury  Department  is  11. 
But,  it  should  be  34  If  the  police  are  to  be 
believed. 

Mr.  Ballew,  as  of  this  writing,  has  a  bullet 
in  his  brain  and  a  40  per  cent  chance  of 
recovery.  Tills  is  the  result  of  this  outrageous 
action. 

Washington  is  the  scene  of  numeroiis  daily 
murders,  assaults,  rapes,  etc.  This  fact  com- 
pletely Justifies  any  defensive  action  that 
Mr.  Ballew  may  have  taken  when  the  un- 
identified individuals  broke  down  his  door. 
The  occupant  of  any  home  can  only  expect 
the  worst  in  that  atmosphere. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  do  its  best  to  cover  up  this  horrible  situ- 
ation, which  will  remind  many  Americans  of 
the  horrors  of  Nazi  Germany,  but  it  Is  to  be 
b<^>ed  that  the  White  House  will  not  allow 
the  Tnmnrj  Department  to  cover  up  the  sit- 
uation but  will  demand  a  thorough  report. 

It  would  seem  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
1968  Oun  Cootrol  Act  should  be  transferred 
to  an  arm  of  the  government  which  would 
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carry  out  Its  duties  In  a  more  pntfeuloiua 
fashion — and  more  In  line  with  the  funda- 
mental American  principle  of  the  rights  at 
the  individual. 

WnxiAic  IjOkb,  Publisher. 


July  21  y  1971 


ROPER   SURVEY   ASKS:    WHAT 
SHOULD  A  PURCHASER  KNOW? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPftESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consumer  movement  is  growing  steadily. 
As  is  evidenced  by  the  foUowlng  article, 
the  consumer  is  extremely  discontent 
with  the  failure  of  manufacturers  at  all 
levels  of  the  marketplace — from  food 
weights,  to  dnig  names,  and  to  packag- 
ing techniques. 

The  reluctance  on  the  part  of  most 
manufacturers  to  provide  the  consimier 
with  information  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  an  intelligent  purchase  is  dis- 
graceful. The  consumer  still  stumbles 
through  the  aisles  in  the  supermarket 
having  to  choose  from  what  seems  to  be 
intentionally  disstandardized  packages 
of  goods  seeking  to  force  him  to  rely  al- 
most exclusively  on  advertising  claims  in 
making  his  purchase. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  article: 

Pvrr  It  on  thb  Packack — What  Should  a 
PuRCRASXB  Know? 

On  one  consumer  Issue,  consumers  know 
what  they  think:  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  buying  confusion.  A  recent  Roper 
survey  asked  the  public  to  react  to  six  pro- 
posals affecting  packaging  and  labeling  of 
the  products  that  they  buy.  The  results  are 
quite  definite.  Majorities  ranging  from  Just 
under  two-thirds  to  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  public  think  stricter  regulations  are  "a 
good  idea."  Separate  matched  samples  of 
approximately  1000  people  across  the  na- 
tion were  each  asked  this  question  about 
three  proposals  : 

"There  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  of 
agitation  for  the  government  to  impose  some 
stricter  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
products  sold  to  the  public  in  order  to  avoid 
consumer  confusion  or  deception.  To  take 
some  examples — do  you  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  or  not  such  a  good  idea  to  require 
(proposal)?" 

The  results  are  shown  In  Table  I  below. 

Two  suggested  requirements,  those  for 
grade  labeling  and  packages  no  larger  than 
necessary  for  their  contents,  generated  vir- 
tually no  controversy.  A  third,  the  showing 
of  octane  rating  on  gasoline  pumps,  pro- 
duced the  most  uncertain  reaction  from 
some  groups — older  people,  the  less  edu- 
cated, women  and  non-car  owners — who  may 
have  bad  some  doubts  about  what  octane 
rating  is.  The  item  that  drew  the  strongest 
objections  was  standardization  of  package 
size  and  shapes,  which  nearly  one-quarter 
of  those  interviewed  thought  "not  such  a 
good  idea." 

This  Is  not  the  whole  story,  however.  In 
presenting  these  consumer  proposals  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  balance  their  benefiu 
with  the  drawbacks  that  might  accompany 
them.  While  they  were  stated  as  objectively 
as  possible,  the  descriptions  themselves  In- 
evitably carry  implications  of  the  desirable 
ends  they  set  out  to  accomplish,  and  give 
no  hint  of  any  unforeseen  and  undesirable 
consequences  that  might  result  from  them. 


Octane,  for  example,  is  no  longer  a  direct 
indicator  of  gasoline  performance.  Loaded 
with  additives,  modem  gasoline  la,  for  prac- 
tical purpooes,  a  chemical  compound.  Hence, 
octane  is  only  a  single  dimension  of  gasoline 
performance,  argue  the  oil  companies.  Put- 
ting octane  rating  on  the  pump  could  put 
it  up  front  in  the  public  consciousness,  forc- 
ing gasoline  producers  to  compete  for  the 
highest  octane  score,  at  the  expense  of  other 
possibly  more  important  components.  Sim- 
ilarly, other  Industries  see  undesirable  side 
effects  in  each  of  these  well  intended  at- 
tempts at  consumer  protection.  The  inclusion 
of  generic  terms  with  brand  names  wiU  de- 
stroy the  incentive  to  research  and  develop 
new  drugs,  argue  the  companies  in  question. 
If  others  can  immediately  and  prominently 
feature  the  same  chemical  formula,  why  in- 
vest In  the  high  costs  of  R  &  D?  Better  copy 
another  drug  in  the  first  place. 

Orade  labeUng,  it  is  claimed,  will  push 
products  toward  the  lowest  permissible  qual- 
ity level  for  each  grade,  since  manufacturers 
will  get  no  credit  for  surpassing  minimum 
specifications.  It  wUl  also  tend  to  Inhibit  In- 
novaUon,  since  a  new  formiUation  may  not 
comply  with  the  established  mix  of  Ingredi- 
enu.  (Building  codes,  while  assuring  mini- 
mum standards,  have  also  held  back  tech- 
nological progress.)  The  same  charge  can  be 
leveled  at  standard  packaging.  Why  should 
manufacturers  come  up  with  a  better  box.  If 
their  product  has  to  be  distributed  in  the 
regulation  container?  What  about  the  con- 
sumer inconvenience  if  the  official  bottle 
doesn't  fit  his  corner  cupboard?  Not  to  men- 
tion the  boredom  engendered  by  those  rows 
of  identical  boxes  lined  up  on  supermarket 
shelves.  So  go  the  counterarguments. 
To  get  a  clue  to  consumer  awareness  of  these 
pitfalls,  those  favoring  each  proposal  were 
asked  whether  they  saw  any  drawbacks  to 
making  the  requirement.  The  results  are 
shown  In  Table  n  below. 

Again,  no  ambiguity  appears  In  the  an- 
swers. For  most  people,  stricter  rules  on 
product  labeling  and  packaging  are  all  to  the 
good.  If  they  have  heard  the  case  against 
them,  they  don't  acc^t  it.  More  likely,  they 
are  unaware  that  one  exists. 

However,  there  are  some  exceptions.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  public  can  see  some  draw- 
backs In  standard  packaging,  nearly  one- 
quarter  have  doubts  about  drug  label 
changes,  and  one-quarter  see  disadvantages 
In  labeling  per  ounce  or  pound.  This  last  is 
Interesting  because  It  Is  the  only  one  of  the 
six  already  In  effect  In  some  stores.  As  regu- 
lations become  reality,  their  pros  and  cons 
may  be  more  thoughtfully  considered,  and 
for  some  disenchantment  may  result. 

These  dubious  minorities,  like  dissidents 
on  other  Issues,  may  ultimately  carry  more 
weight  than  their  present  numbers.  If  most 
people,  as  is  likely,  have  not  begun  to  think 
about  the  practical  effects  of  consumer  regu- 
lations, the  current  level  of  criticism  may  be 
only  the  start  of  controversy  to  come.  An- 
other straw  In  the  wind  is  that  college- 
educated  people  are  least  in  favor  of  most 
of  the  controls  on  the  list.  And  even  where 
they  are  most  in  favor,  as  on  grade  labeling, 
favored  by  SS*^,  they  are  most  ready,  too, 
to  admit  that  disadvantages  exist  {1A%  see 
drawbacks,  as  compared  to  7'c  with  grade 
schooling  or  less). 

Public  discussion  of  possible  consumer 
controls  should  begin  before  legislation  is 
passed,  not  after  it  has  become  a  fact  of 
buying  life.  Further  research  Is  needed  Into 
the  public's  receptivity  and  resistance  to  the 
growing  movement  for  "truth  In  packaging." 
The  Issues  will  not  go  away:  they  must  be 
explored  and  faced  and  dealt  with.  Manu- 
facturers may  feel  they  have  a  good  case 
against  labeling  changes,  but  the  public 
doesn't  see  It.  Whether  they  are  unaware  or 
unimpressed  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
research. 
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HONORABLE  BILL  SCOTT'S  SPEECH 
AT  THE  MANASSAS  BATTLEFIELD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soirrB  Carolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  warm  personal 
friend,  the  Honorable  William  L.  Scott, 
of  Virginia's  Eighth  District,  made  an 
outstanding  address  before  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Man- 
assas Battlefield  Park  on  July  17,  1971. 
Representative  Scott  spoke  to  the  UDC 
on  the  110th  anniversary  of  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas.  His  excellent  speech 
applies  some  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  problems 
of  attitude  which  we  are  currently  facing 
in  our  country,  and  I  commend  Bill 
Scott's  penetrating  and  thought-pro- 
voking address  to  the  att«ition  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  America. 
Address  bt  Congressman  Wn.LiAM  L.  Scott 
I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  O'Bannon, 
as  president  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla  di- 
vision of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Ckin- 
federacy,  in  inviting  me  to  speak  here  at 
the  park  today.  CerUinly,  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  m  any  detail  to  tell 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  about  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas.  We  might  remember, 
however,  in  commemorating  the  11 0th  an- 
niversary of  the  battle,  that  the  South  was 
the  underdog,  that  the  North  wanted  action, 
wanted  the  rebels  thrashed  and  wanted  to  go 
on  to  Richmond.  It  Just  didn't  turn  out  that 
way.  People  coming  in  to  this  area  from 
Washington  in  their  carriages,  as  if  going  on 
a  picnic,  were  disappointed.  In  fact,  we  might 
say  that  the  North  was  shocked  and  the  South 
elated  by  the  rout  and  the  complete  victory 
of  the  southern  forces  at  Manassas.  The  te- 
nacity of  Jackson,  the  raw  courage  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Certainly  Virginians  today 
need  to  "stand  like  a  stone  wall"  for  what  Is 
right  and  proper. 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  only  lived  39 
years.  Yet  some  say  he  lived  two  lives.  One 
as  a  Presbyterian  deacon  frequently  In  prayer 
to  the  Heavenly  Father,  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  a  teacher,  a  man  of  integrity. 
Others  knew  him  aa  one  who  obeyed  orders 
he  received  and  expected  like  obedience  to 
those  he  gave.  A  military  leader  whose  prin- 
ciples and  methods  have  the  admiration  of 
soldiers  everywhere.  Driving  his  men  to  the 
point  of  exbauatlon,  holding  his  ofloera  to  a 
Mgh  onlar  of  IntaUlganoe,  saved  Uvea  and 
won  battlea.  It  brought  hUn  from  the  rank 
of  Major  to  that  of  Lieutenant  General  in 


less  than  two  years.  A  saint  or  a  devil  in  mili- 
tary action.  A  part  of  the  American  story 
that  began  long  before  his  birth  and  con- 
tinues today. 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  we  commemorated 
the  founding  of  our  republic  and  you  wUl 
remember  the  ceremonies  telecast  from  the 
National  Archives  and  participated  in  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Carl  Albert,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger  and  President  Nixon.  The 
President  indicated  at  that  time  the  com- 
mencement of  a  bicentennial  era,  a  five  year 
period  between  now  and  1976  when  we  would 
be  conunemorating  the  200th  birthday  of 
the  nation.  Virginia  played  an  Important  part 
in  the  establishment  of  our  country,  even 
winning  the  tiUe,  "The  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents." Our  own  8th  District  is  one  of  the 
most  historic  areas  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
Washington  was  born  in  Wakefield,  West- 
moreland County  in  the  northern  neck,  grew 
up  at  Ferry  Farm  in  Stafford  County  across 
the  river  from  Fredericksburg,  living  a  por- 
tion of  his  early  life  and  most  of  his  adult 
life  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Monroe,  tCadison,  WU- 
llam  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  were 
also  natives  of  the  8th  District.  In  fact, 
Harrison  and  Tyler  both  were  from  Charles 
City  County,  along  the  James  River  near 
Williamsburg  served  together  as  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  doubt  that  we  have 
ever  had  another  instance  in  which  one  man 
from  the  same  county  of  the  same  state  suc- 
ceeded another  to  the  presidency  as  was  the 
case  when  John  Tyler  succeeded  WUllam 
Henry  Harrison. 

We  are  proud  of  Virginia  and  our  south- 
land and  their  principles  over  the  years.  And 
yet  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  would  object  to 
the  measure  now  before  the  Congress  to 
strike  commemorative  medals  of  the  200tb 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  country 
with  the  theme  "one  nation  bound  In  unity." 
We  believe  not  only  in  states'  rights,  but 
perhaps  even  more  Important,  in  individual 
rights.  We  believe  that  the  only  reason  for 
any  government  existing  at  any  level.  Is  to 
serve  the  people  and  that  the  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty or  ultimate  will  resides  In  the  peo- 
ple. And  so  we  move  toward  the  Nation's 
300th  birthday,  a  gala  year  of  celebration 
throughout  the  country,  I  would  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  '76  will  continue  to  be  abroad 
In  the  land,  that  people  throughout  the 
country  will  continue  to  think  of  America 
as  a  land  of  opportunity;  a  melting  pot  that 
has  produced  a  Nation  of  tremendous  talent 
from  diverse  cultural  backgrounds. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency  in  1968,  he  visited  the  colonial 
capltol  at  WUliamsburg  and  spoke  of  the 
American  spirit,  sUting  that  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  does  have  a  spirit.  A  national 
yearning  that  tends  to  spur  our  conscience, 
we  know  that  in  the  past,  the  people  of 
America  have  responded  evei7  time  demands 
were  made  apon  them.  Mr.  Nixon  also  spoke 
last  summer  at  the  national  oonventloo  of 
the  Jaycees  on  the  subject  "What's  Right 


Abotit  America"  stating  that  some  people  on 
the  speaking  circuit  around  the  country  were 
•pewlng  destructive  criticism  and  'tn  know 
that  this  Is  true.  Some  act  like  America  is  a 
dying  nation  and  that  revolution  is  the  only 
solution  to  alleged  oppressive  conditions  that 
people  are  being  forced  to  endure.  This  is 
pure  nonsense,  but,  yet,  we  hear  it  from 
time  to  time.  I  believe  surdt  people  are  a 
threat  to  the  country's  welfare,  they  seem 
to  be  consunoed  with  a  hatred  for  an  orderty 
civilized  society.  While  they  heap  abuse  on 
this  country,  oftentlme,  they  offer  no  rea- 
sonable alternative  and  I  suspect  they  would 
be  miserable  under  a  less  democratic  type 
of  government. 

A  census  taken  in  April  of  last  year  deter- 
mined that  there  is  something  over  206.000,- 
000  people  in  the  country.  We  know  that  we 
have  a  large  country — a  rich  and  powerful 
country,  but  it  wasn't  always  so.  People  came 
to  a  wilderness  here  to  find  a  new  life  for 
themselves  and  their  famUles  and  to  create 
a  new  nation.  They  founded  a  country  based 
upon  the  concept  of  individual  dignity  and 
worth  with  everyone's  righto  being  protected 
by  the  law,  a  society  of  their  own  making 
with  ultimate  power  In  the  people.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  we  have  grown 
into  a  nation  envied  throughout  the  world. 
Critics  of  our  country,  sometimes  our  youth, 
act  as  If  nothing  has  gone  before  and  that 
there  are  simple  solutions  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  society. 

I  remember  having  a  college  course  in  eco- 
nomics some  years  ago,  and  the  professor 
stating  that  the  age  of  the  great  inventions 
and  discoveries  was  past,  that  we  were  going 
through  a  period  of  refinement  and  stagna- 
tion— that  there  was  really  nothing  left  to  be 
Invented  or  discovered.  But,  this  was  before 
television  was  perfected — before  the  modem 
miracle  drugs — before  the  computer,  before 
space  exploration — before  the  Salk  vaccine 
and  even  before  the  atomic  age. 

I  believe  that  our  youth  need  to  be  taught 
that  the  older  generation  and  those  who 
came  before  us  have  discovered  cures  to 
many  of  the  ills  that  plagued  mankind — 
that  such  diseases  as  smallpox  and  tuber- 
culosis were  once  as  dreaded  as  cancer  is 
today — that  we  have  found  solutions  to  prob- 
lems and  that  other  solutions  will  be  found 
in  the  future. 

Individuals  seeking  solutions  to  their  own 
problems  and  the  problems  of  their  com- 
munities have  made  this  a  great  Nation.  It's 
not  done  by  Government  edict.  Few  among 
you  woiild  disagree  with  this,  yet,  I  remem- 
ber the  late  Mendel  Rivers  speaking  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  a  year  or  so  ago  when 
we  were  considering  a  meas\ire  coming  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  being  hissed  by  some  sloppUy 
attired  people  in  the  gallery  when  he  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  lack  of  patriotism 
in  the  country. 

Some  weeks  ago  at  the  Fairfax  Methodist 
Chtirch,  the  minister  indicated  that  we 
should  not  concentrate  so  much  on  what  we 
are  against  that  we  don't  have  time  to  work 
for  the  things  we  are  for  and  I  believe 
there's  a  valuable  lesson  in  this  statement. 

Isn't  it  true  that  each  of  us  has  a  part  In 
shining  the  future  of  the  country.  I  believe 
ttiat  in  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  chiu*ches, 
we  should  taUk  as  the  President  did  on 
"What's  Right  About  America."  If  the  will 
ot  this  country  is  being  challenged,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  accept  the  challenge.  We 
need  to  work  for  the  things  we  believe  are 
best  for  America.  In  our  home,  shouldn't  we 
see  that  young  people  feel  loved  and  appre- 
ciated, secure — that  they  are  told  of  Ameri- 
can heritage — of  the  acoon^llshments  of  the 
past — that  they're  disciplined  and  prepared 
for  coping  with  those  who  would  destroy  the 
country.  Don't  we  have  an  obligation  In  oar 
cburehes  to  see  that  cairtoUan  ideaU  are 
taught?  In  otir  schools,  our  scouts,  our  char- 
acter buUdlng  groups— to  aee  that  the  proper 
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type  <tf  adult  leMl«nhlp  Is  provided?  We  •>« 
Xunlller  with.  Bdmund  Burke'a  e««tem«Dt 
"For  evil  to  prevail.  It  la  only  necessary  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing.'' 

I  believe  the  challenge  is  with  us.  We  are 
proud  of  our  early  heritage  ...  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Jefferson,  of  Lee  and  Jackson, 
but  I  believe  our  youth  must  be  aware  that 
we  have  our  pioneers  today — those  who  go 
to  the  moon  and  those  who  perforin  open 
heart  surgery — that  Billy  Graham  and  others 
are  great  Christian  leaders  Just  as  Thomas 
Paine  was,  that  there  was  the  Elsenhower 
and  lilacArthur  in  otir  own  generation — that 
this  Nation  Is  no  more  dead  than  Christ  Is 
dead.  If  the  spirit  of  America  Is  to  be  main- 
tained, we  are  among  those  who  must  see 
that  it  Is  done. 


SICK  OP  NONSENSE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAXJroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  constituent,  Mr.  Leonard 
Valiukas,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  recently  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Tidings  : 

I  Aji  a  Lxbzeai.  and  I  Am  Sick  of  Nonsense 
(By  K.  Ross  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I  am — 
which  Isnt  much  of  anyplace  except  exurbla. 
I  was  nurtured  In  depression;  I  lost  foiu' 
years  to  war;  I  am  Invested  with  sweat;  I  am 
a  "liberal,"  I  am  square  and  I  am  sick  of 
hippies.  Tipples,  mUltants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, and  I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed 
and  contrite;  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and 
the  reaching  out  (which  is  always  my  func- 
tion) for  lukderstandlng.  I  am  sick  of  the 
total  Irrationality  of  the  campus  "rebel," 
whose  bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor 
and  "tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive 
but  dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant 
tyranny — the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

As  a  professor  and  as  the  father  of  seven 
children,  ranging  In  age  from  7  to  23,  I  have 
watched  this  new  generation  and  concluded 
that  most  of  them  are  fine.  But  a  minority 
are  not — and  the  trouble  Is  that  minority 
threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority  and  take 
over.  I  dislike  that  minority;  I  am  aghast 
that  the  majority  "takes"  it  and  allows  itself 
to  be  used.  As  one  fed-up  member  of  the 
"Bstabllshment"  (which,  by  the  way.  Is  noth- 
ing but  a  euphemism  for  "society"),  I 
say  it's  time  to  caU  a  halt. 

We  owe  the  "younger  generation"  what  all 
"older  generations"  have  owed  younger  gen- 
erations— love,  protection  to  a  point,  and  re- 
spect when  they  deserve  it.  We  do  not  owe 
them  our  souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  lives — 
and,  above  aU,  we  do  not  owe  them  Im- 
munity from  our  mistakes,  or  their  own. 

WHAT   KT    CENZKATION    DD 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  wUl.  We  have  made  our 
share.  But  my  generation  has  also  made 
America  the  most  affluent  country  on  earth. 
It  has  tackled,  head-on,  a  racial  problem  as 
no  nation  in  history  had  dared  to  do.  It  has 
publicly  declared  war  on  poverty,  and  it  has 
gone  to  the  moon;  it  has  desegregated  schools 
and  abolished  polio;  it  has  presided  over 
the  beginning  of  what  is  probably  the  great- 
est social  and  economic  revolution  In  his- 
tory. It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself,  and  committed 
Itself,  and  taxed  Itself,  and  damn  near  run 
Itself  Into  the  ground.  In  the  cause  of  social 
Jtistloe  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  those  of  my 
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father^  generation — or  his  father's,  or  bis. 
Its  greatest  mistake  is  not  Vietnam;  it  Is  the 
abdication  of  Its  first  responsibility, 'its  pusU- 
lanimous  capit\ilatlon  to  Its  youth.  Since 
when  have  children  ruled  tills  countryT  By 
virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  accomplish- 
ment should  teen-agers,  wet  behind  the  ears 
and  utterly  without  the  benefit  of  having 
lived  long  enough  to  have  either  Judgment 
or  wisdom,  become  the  sages  of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  educators  and  preachers 
say  the  young  are  rebelling  against  our 
archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  materialism, 
our  failures  in  diplomacy,  our  terrible  in- 
eptitude In  racial  matters,  our  narrowness  as 
parents,  o\u-  blindness  to  the  root  Ills  of 
society.  Balderdash! 

Common  courtesty  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  merely  decora- 
tion on  the  pie  crust  of  society — they  are  the 
heart  of  the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are 
egocentric  boors.  They  will  not  listen  and 
discuss;  they  will  only  shout  down  and  throw 
rocks.  Society  has  classically  ostracized  ar- 
rogance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobs  xu^natlng  on  our  beliefs  and 
defining  our  premises?  It  Is  not  the  police 
we  need — our  generation  and  theirs — it  Is 
an  expression  of  our  dlgvist  and  disdain.  Yet 
we  do  more  than  permit  this  behavior;  we 
dignify  it  with  introspective  flagellation. 
Somehow  It  is  our  fault.  Balderdash  again! 

Sensitivity  was  not  Invented  in  1960.  The 
young  of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same 
Impulse  to  reach  out,  to  touch  the  stars,  to 
live  freely  and  to  let  the  mind  loose  along 
unexplored  corridors.  Toung  men  and  women 
have  always  felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  re- 
straint that  separated  them  from  the  ulti- 
mate experience — the  sudden  and  complete 
expansion  of  the  mind,  the  final  fulfillment. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  most 
bitter  experiences  of  mankind. 

n>EALISli  OB  CHnj>ISM  TTSANNT? 

Today's  yoimg  people  did  not  Invent  sen- 
sitivity; they  do  not  own  it.  And  what  they 
seek  to  attain,  all  mankind  has  sought  to 
attain,  throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, approve  the  presumed  attainment  of 
it  through  drugs?  And  shall  we,  permlsslvely, 
let  them  poison  themselves  simply  because, 
as  in  most  other  respects,  we  feel  vaguely 
guilty  because  we  brought  them  into  this 
world?  Again,  It  is  not  poUce  raids  and 
tougher  laws  that  we  need;  It  Is  merely 
strength.  The  strength  to  explain,  in  our 
potty,  middle-aged  way.  that  what  they  seek, 
we  sought;  that  It  is  somewhere,  but  sure  as 
hell  not  in  drugs. 

Society,  the  "Establishment,"  is  not  a 
foreign  thing  we  seek  to  impose  on  the  young. 
It — along  with  the  18-year-olds — is  the  prod- 
uct of  thousands  of  years  of  the  development 
of  mankind.  We  know  it  is  far  from  perfect. 
We  did  not  make  It;  we  have  only  sought  to 
change  it.  We  win,  if  we  win  at  all.  slowly 
and  painfully.  The  fact  tiuit  we  have  been 
only  minimally  successful  is  the  story  of  all 
generations — as  it  will  be  the  story  of  the 
generation  coming  up. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  sub- 
serviently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the 
new  generation?  Either  they  solve  ail  prob- 
lems this  week  or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of 
paranoids.  Touth  has  always  been  cliar- 
acterized  by  impatient  Idealism.  If  it  were 
not.  there  would  be  no  change.  But  impatient 
idealism  does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  lx>mbs, 
riots,  vicious  arrogance  and  Instant  gratifica- 
tion. That  is  not  idealism;  it  is  childish 
tyranny. 

The  worst  of  it  U  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  In  particular) ,  in  a  paroxysm  of  self- 
abnegation,  go  along,  apologize  as  if  we  had 
personaUy  created  the  ills  of  the  world — and 
thus  lend  ourselves  to  chaos.  We  are  the  led, 
not  the  leaders.  And  we  are  tofAa. 

THE   rLAC    IS    rNSULTCD 

As  a  professor  I  meet  the  activists  and 
revolutionaries    every    day.    They    are    in- 
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excusably  Ignorant.  If  they  want  to  make  a 
revolution,  do  they  study  the  ways  to  do  it? 
Of  course  not!  Their  hero  is  Che  Ouevara, 
whose  every  move  was  a  miscalculation  and  a 
mistake.  He  faUed;  he  died  in  the  Jungles  of 
Bolivia  with  an  army  of  six.  I  have  yet  to  talk 
to  an  "activist"  who  tuts  read  Crane  Brinton's 
"Anatomy  of  Revolution,"  or  who  is  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Jefferson,  Washington, 
Paine,  Adams  or  even  Marx  or  Engeis.  I  have 
yet  to  talk  to  a  student  militant  who  luu 
read  about  racism  elsewhere  or  who  under- 
stands, even  primitively,  the  long  and 
wondrous  struggle  of  the  NAACP. 

An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars 
of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1930s  recently  remarked  to  me:  "These 
'radicals'  couldn't  organize  well  enough  to 
produce  a  sensible  platform,  let  alone  revolt 
their  way  out  of  a  paper  bag."  But  they 
can — because  we  let  them — destroy  our  uni- 
versities, make  our  parks  imtenable,  make 
a  shambles  of  our  streets,  and  Insult  our  flag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  in  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  mate- 
rialism or  stupidity,  but  simply  because  we 
have  failed  to  keep  that  generation  in  ite 
place,  and  failed  to  put  It  back  there  when 
it  got  out.  We  have  the  power;  we  do  not 
have  the  will.  We  liave  the  right;  we  have 
not  exercised  It. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police.  Mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas, 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will 
fall.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not  Mace;  we 
need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came  by  the 
hard  way,  by  travail  and  labor;  firm  author- 
ity as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen,  work- 
ers and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from  1 
to  20  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back  this 
majority  with  authority  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
ourselves.  Enough  of  apology,  enough  of 
analysis,  enough  of  our  abdication  and  re- 
sponsibility, enough  of  the  denial  of  our 
own  maturity  and  good  sense. 

IT'S    OUB    COONTBT 

The  best  place  to  start  is  at  home.  But 
the  most  practical  and  effective  place,  right 
now.  is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean 
a  flood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp-down, 
a  "new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that  facul- 
ties should  stop  playing  chicken,  that  dem- 
onstrators should  be  met  not  with  police  but 
with  expulsion.  The  power  to  expel  (today 
strangely  unused)  Is  one  of  the  oldest  righu 
and  necessities  of  the  university  community. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old 
process  which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It 
is  too  direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ 
Freudian  analysis,  too  positive  for  "aca- 
demic senates"  who  long  for  philosophical 
debate,  and  too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek 
orgiastic  self  condemnation. 

This  is  a  country  full,  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  is  also  a  country  full 
of  people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  We  need — 
those  of  us  over  30:  tax-ridden,  harried, 
confused,  weary  and  beat-up — to  reassert 
our  hard-won  prerogatives. 

It  is  our  country,  too.  We  h.ive  fought  for 
it.  bled  for  it,  dreamed  for  it.  and  we  love 
it.  It  is  time  to  reclaim  it. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS   WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  IU.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  3,100  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 
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On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  233,300 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  su-e  plan- 
ning to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


STATEIilENT  OP  CHAIRMAN  JOHN 
W.  DAVIS  REQARDINO  HEARING 
ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OP  CBOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Development  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  will 
hold  hesuings  on  July  27,  28,  and  29, 1971, 
on  the  subject  of  "Science,  Technology, 
and  the  Economy".  These  hearings  will 
explore  the  general  relationships  be- 
tween support  for  science  and  technology 
and  their  effects  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  subcommittee's  extensive  hearings 
last  year  on  the  subject  of  a  national  sci- 
ence policy  have  given  rise  to  a  strong 
congressional  interest  in  the  relation- 
ships between  reseaixh  and  development 
and  their  role  in  promoting  economic 
growth.  At  that  time  there  was  consider- 
able attention  given  to  the  viability  of 
the  United  States  in  world  commerce. 
Today,  the  ccmtlnuing  deterioration  of 
our  trade  position  makes  hearings  such 
as  these  even  more  imperative. 

I  ^ould  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  economic  effects  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  become  in- 
creasingly international  in  character. 
Both  multinational  corporations  and 
nearly  Instsoitaneous  exchange  of  infor- 
mation through  scientific  and  technical 
literature  encourage  rapid  transfer  of 
technology  across  national  boundaries. 

We  now  have  published  evidence  which 
points  up  a  truth  which  many  of  use 
have  felt  for  some  time — that  were  it 
not  for  our  technologically  intensive  ex- 
ports, the  United  States  would  today  be 
staggering  under  a  massive  trade  defi- 
cit. It  follows  that  the  knowledge  result- 
ing from  reseaixh  and  development,  and 
the  controls  exercised  over  that  knowl- 
edge, are  vital  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

The  witnesses  for  these  hearings  rep- 
resent diverse  backgrounds,  but  they 
have  aU  been  outspoken  on  the  necessity 
to  recognize  the  economic  importance  of 
support  for  science  Etnd  technology. 

The  Hoiwrable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  will  be  the  initial 
witness  on  July  27.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  the  responsibility  for  col- 
lecting data  concerning  the  economic 
impact  of  technologically  intensive  and 
other  industries  on  both  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce.  Also  appearing  on 
July  27  win  be  Dr.  John  R.  Pierce,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  research,  communi- 
cations sciences  division  of  the  Bell  Tel- 
ephone Laboratories,  and  chairman  of 
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the  recent  National  Acadony  of  Engi- 
neering symposium  on  "Technology  and 
International  Trade." 

Leading  off  the  July  28  hearing  will 
be  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO.  Biemiller,  who 
will  be  accompanied  by  AFL-CIO  re- 
search director,  Nathaniel  Goldfinger, 
has  spoken  out  in  the  past  concerning  the 
necessity  of  protecting  jobs  of  UB. 
workers  by  slowing  down  the  export  of 
U.S.  technology  to  foreign  coimtries.  Also 
appearing  on  July  28  will  be  Dr.  Rich- 
ard R.  Nelson,  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics at  Yale  University,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  Panel  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Dr.  Nelson  has  published  exten- 
sively in  the  economics  literature  on  this 
subject. 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy  will  be  the  leadoff  witness  on  July 
29.  Mr.  Weidenbaum  has  in  the  past  ad- 
vocated a  stem  look  at  investment  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  called  for 
objective,  factual,  quantitative  analysis 
before  imdertaking  new  scientific  proj- 
ects. Testifying  at  the  same  session  with 
Mr.  Weidenbaum  will  be  Dr.  Willard  M. 
Bright,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Kendall  Co.  Dr.  Bright  h£is 
been  actively  concerned  with  the  role  of 
technology  in  the  economy,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  science/technology  commit- 
tee. National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

These  hearings  on  July  27,  28,  and  29 
are  only  the  initial  portion  of  a  detailed 
study  on  the  subject  of  science,  technol- 
ogy, and  the  economy.  I  anticipate  that 
specific  issues  of  special  interest  to  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  will  be  ex- 
plored In  greater  detail  during  this  fall 
and  winter  as  the  subcommittee  holds 
further  hearings  and  meets  with  addi- 
tional knowledgeable  experts. 

Our  objective  is  to  try  to  find  answers 
for  two  important  questions.  First,  what 
total  resources  shoiild  we  as  a  nation  in- 
vest in  research  and  development,  both 
In  the  public  and  private  sectors?  Second, 
what  are  the  optimum  ways  for  making 
these  investments?  For  example,  should 
we  enact  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
more  research  and  development  in  pri- 
vate industry,  increase  research  and  de- 
velopment in  Federal  laboratories,  make 
block  grants  to  educational  institutions, 
or  increase  direct  support  of  research  by 
existing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? If  we  can  get  reasonable  answers 
to  these  and  other  questions  related  to 
them,  we  will  have  performed  a  much- 
needed  service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 


FEDERAL  DEPARTMENT  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  IdCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Sport  Fishing  insti- 
tute, at  thdr  regular  annual  session  at 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.,  endorsed  establishment 
of  the  new  Et^artment  of  Natural 
Resource'.  The  institute,  as  we  sdl  know, 
has  a  long  history  of  supporting  strong 
ccmservation  principles.  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  SFI's  action. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  SFI  board  of  directors 
that  was  carried  in  that  organization's 
Bulletin  No.  226,  July  1971: 
Fedeeai.  Department  or  Natttsai.  Resottkces 

Whereas,  there  is  a  substantial  fractlonlng 
of  effort,  with  resulting  lack  of  coordination 
and  attendant  waste  of  limited  resources,  in 
the  present  miiltlpUcity  of  agencies  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  conservation 
of  natural  resoiuxes  and  environmental  af- 
fairs, which  are  scattered  throughout  several 
federal  departments  of  the  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  concentration  of 
purpose  by  and  maximum  coordination  of 
effort  among  these  natural  resources  and 
conservation  agencies  Is  very  tirgent,  in  the 
Interest  of  protecting  and  maintaining  an 
acceptable  level  of  environmental  quality,  yet 
exceedingly  difficult  of  attainment  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  administrative  dif- 
fusion; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sport  Pishing  In- 
stitute, meeting  in  regular  Annual  Session 
at  BCllwaukee,  Wisconsin,  this  i6th  day  of 
May,  1971,  does  herewith  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  proposed  creation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive new  Federal  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, by  gathering  together  in  the  pro- 
posed new  conglomerate,  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  InterlOT,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Army,  as  weU  as  several  other  related  Of- 
fices and  Programs,  the  principal  resource 
conservation  and  development  agencies  and 
activities,  possibly  excepting  the  independ- 
ent Environmental  Protection  Agency,  that 
significantly  affect  the  quaUty  of  the  land 
and  water  environments  and  the  well-being 
of  the  living  organisms  they  support  and 
produce. 


TIME  TO  HONOR  THE  GENEVA 
CONVENTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
numerous  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  a  serious  question  has 
recently  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  abiding  by  this  same 
convention. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not 
fulfilling  Its  obligations  imder  this  con- 
vention was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
former  North  Vietnamese  prisoner  of 
war.  Lt.  Robert  F.  Frishman.  Lieutenant 
Frishman  wrote: 

Congress  not  only  holds  a  moral  obligation 
to  the  men  It  sent  into  the  battlefield  to 
carry  out  Its  poUdes  .  .  .  but  It  also  holds  a 
legal  obligation.  As  you  know,  the  Geneva 
ConvenUons  of  1949  are  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  very  first  article  states  that  our 
country  is  obligated  "to  ensure  respect  for  the 
present    Convention   in   all   circumstances." 

Lieutenant  Frishman  cited  as  his 
authority  the  official  "Commentary  on 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949."  This 
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staxidard  guide  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949  was  prepared  by  tbe  Inter- 
national Commilttee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  commentary  states: 

In  tbe  event  of  a  Power  failing  to  fulfill  Its 
obligations,  eacb  of  tbe  otber  Contracting 
Parties  (neutral,  allied  or  enemy)  sbould 
endeavor  to  bring  it  back  to  an  attitude  of 
respect  for  tbe  Convention.  Tbe  proper  work- 
ing of  tbe  system  of  protection  provided  by 
tbe  OmiTentloiQ  demands  in  fact  tbat  tbe 
States  wblcb  are  parties  to  It  sbould  not 
be  content  merely  to  apply  its  provisions 
tbemselves,  but  sbould  do  everytbing  in 
tbelr  power  to  ensure  tbat  It  is  respected 
universally. 

Tbe  words  "in  all  circumstances"  refer  to 
all  situations  in  wblcb  tbe  Convention  bas 
to  be  applied  and  tbese  are  in  Article  2 
(Declared  or  Undeclared  War).  It  Is  clear, 
tberefore.  tbat  tbe  application  of  tbe  Con- 
vention does  not  depend  on  wbetber  tbe 
conflict  is  Just  or  unjust.  Wbetber  or  not 
it  is  a  war  of  aggression,  prisoners  of  war 
belonging  to  eltber  party  are  entitled  to  tbe 
protection  afforded  by  tbe  Convention. 

In  view  of  tbe  foregoing  considerations 
and  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  provisions  for  tbe 
repression  of  breacbes  bas  been  considerably 
strengtbened,  (Tbe  Contracting  Parties  are 
no  longer  merely  required  to  take  tbe  neces- 
sary legislative  action  to  prevent  or  repress 
violations.  Tbey  are  under  an  obligation  to 
seek  out  and  prosecute  tbe  guilty  parties, 
and  cannot  evade  tbelr  responsibility)  it  Is 
clear  tbat  Article  1  Is  no  mere  empty  form 
of  wc«ds  but  bas  been  deliberately  Invested 
wltb  Imperative  force. 

North  Vietnam  is  openly  violating 
articles  1,  13.  21.  26.  30,  71.  109,  122.  and 
126  of  this  convention  which  they  signed 
in  1957.  Since  they  have  not  seen  fit  to 
cfHnply  with  its  provisions  voluntarily,  it 
is  our  duty  to  use  the  above  referenced 
"imperative  force"  necessary  to  bring 
about  compliance. 

In  order  to  move  the  administration 
in  a  direction  consonant  with  both  our 
obligations  imder  the  convention  and 
the  welfare  of  the  American  servicemen 
being  held  by  the  enemy,  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  360. 
Six  other  Congressmen  have  joined  with 
me  as  coauthors  of  this  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  make  North  Vietnam  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  and 
authorizes  him  to  use  whatever  force 
may  be  necessary  to  do  this. 

This  resolution  answers  the  question 
with  which  Lieutenant  Frishman  ended 
his  letter.  He  asked: 

How  mucb  power  does  our  country  bave 
and  wben  are  we  going  to  carry  out  our 
binding  responsibility? 

We  have  the  power,  it  is  time  to  fulfill 
our  obligation. 


ARCHBISHOP   HENRY  J.   O'BRIEN 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNirrcncDT 
IM  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
marks  the  Joyful  celeforatloD  of  the  75th 
birthday  of  Henry  J.  O'Brien,  first  arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese  of  Hartford.  This 
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happy  event  provides  new  opporttmity 
for  the  Connecticut  commimity  to  unite 
in  felicitation  and  good  wishes  to  an 
outstanding  spiritual  and  civic  leader.  It 
is  a  special  honor  to  join  in  extending 
birthday  greetings  to  a  beloved  and  de- 
voted laborer  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
Lord.  Certainly.  Archbishop  O'Brien  is 
well  remembered  at  St.  Thomas  Semi- 
nary, where  he  was  first  assigned  in 
1926  and  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  president  beginning  in  1934.  The 
people  of  our  State  remember,  as  well, 
his  dedicated  service  as  the  ninth  bishop 
of  Hartford,  in  addition  to  his  distin- 
guished tenure  as  archbishop  from  1953 
imtil  his  retirement  in  1968. 

On  this  day  of  reminiscence,  we  ac- 
knowledge his  clear  and  firm  dedication 
to  human  and  civil  rights.  In  his  capac- 
ity as  archbishop,  he  established  the 
Committee  oa  Human  Rights  in  1964. 
His  commitment  to  civil  rights  found 
positive  expression  in  the  announcement 
of  the  archdiocese's  participation  in 
Project  Equality.  This  program  has  been 
a  model  and  inspiration  that  has  been 
emulated  in  other  areas.  Furthering  his 
influence  in  this  area.  Archbishop 
O'Brien's  concern  for  the  disadvantaged 
led  him.  in  1967.  to  create  the  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  archdiocese. 

All  of  us  marvel  at  his  sense  of  char- 
ity and  the  unity  of  all  faiths.  The  Com- 
mission for  Ecumenical  Affairs  and  the 
participation  of  the  Hartford  archdio- 
cese in  the  Connecticut  Interfaith  Hous- 
ing Corporation  are  now  producing 
the  fruitful  results  which  Archbishop 
O'Brien  envisioned  when  he  initiated 
these  programs. 

The  religious  community  he  served 
and  the  larger  community  of  which  he 
was  a  vital  and  integral  [>art  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  Judgmoit,  his  kind- 
ness, and  his  compassion.  While  we  re- 
joice that  the  burden  of  his  many  duties 
has  been  relieved,  we  give  grateful 
thanks  that  this  day  and  this  occasion 
provides  all  of  us  the  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  Archbishop  O'Brien  a 
happy  birthday  and  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day. 


July  21,  1971 


AUTO  FIRMS  GIVE  DISCOURAGING 
REPORTS  ON  ANTIPOLLUTION 
EFFORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTieaday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  past  month,  representatives  of 
major  domestic  and  foreign  auto  firms 
have  given  discouraging  reports  in  re- 
gard to  their  efforts  to  develop  and  im- 
prove antipollution  technology.  While  it 
appears  that  some  companies  may  be 
able  to  achieve  necessary  reductions  in 
the  level  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  by  1975.  they  have 
all  warned  us  that  prospects  for  reach- 
ing lower  nitrate  levels  by  1976  are  all 
but  nil. 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind,  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  a  bill  along  with  the  distin- 


guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
which  would  permit  U.S.  aut(»nakers  to 
work  cooperatively  in  their  efforts  to 
conform  to  the  guidelines  for  exhaust 
emissions  stipulated  In  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970.  Currently,  auto  firms  are 
conducting  their  research  programs  in- 
dependently at  a  great  cost  in  funds  and 
duplication  of  efforts  but  with  no  guar- 
antee of  final  success. 

As  a  result  of  Federal  antitrust  regu- 
lations, which  prohibit  any  form  of  col- 
laboration within  the  auto  industry,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  legislate  an  exemp- 
tion to  these  laws  in  order  that  such  a 
joint  endeavor  might  begin.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tion that  we  call  for  is  limited  in  both 
time  and  scope.  Cooperation  is  restrict- 
ed solely  to  research  and  development  of 
the  technology  required  to  reduce  auto- 
mobile pollution  and,  it  must  cease  as 
of  December  31, 1975. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  con- 
tains further  safeguards  which  will  in- 
sure that  the  exemption  will  not  serve  in 
any  way  to  destroy  a  competitive  auto 
market.  Provisions  have  been  made  that 
any  improvements  resulting  from  com- 
mon research  will  be  made  available  to 
all  manufacturers  upon  request.  In  this 
way,  smaller  companies,  limited  in  budg- 
ets and  research  facilities,  will  not  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  all  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  produce  cleaner 
cars  sooner  and  more  efficiently. 

In  an  area  where  the  health  of  our 
people  and  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment is  concerned,  I  feel  that  we  are 
warranted  in  requesting  that  the  auto 
industry  be  freed  to  work  in  concert. 
While  I  am  in  support  of  existing  anti- 
trust legislation,  and  the  free  competi- 
tion which  it  seeks  to  insure.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  this  instance,  the  public 
welfare  must  take  precedence. 

There  will  be  two  major  benefits  if 
this  measure  should  become  law.  First  of 
all.  it  will  facilitate  attempts  to  reach 
the  goal  of  a  pollution  free  car  sooner. 
Second,  the  costs  of  these  innovations 
and  improvements  wiU  be  lower  for  the 
consumer,  if  research  and  development 
is  undertaken  on  a  joint  basis. 

Without  this  legislation,  the  probabil- 
ity of  serious  damage  to  the  UjS.  auto 
indxistry  will  be  greatly  increased;  the 
high  cost  of  research,  initiated  without 
benefit  of  the  wisdom. and  experience 
that  a  common  effort  could  provide,  will 
force  car  prices  to  rise.  And  those  costs, 
we  all  know,  will  in  the  end  be  paid  for 
by  the  American  consumer. 


GREENSBORO  RECORD  HONORED 
FOR  ITS  COVERAGE  OF  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PRETER 

or    NOBTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  third  time  in  3  years  the 
Greensboro  Record  published  in  Greens- 
boro. N.C.  has  been  honored  for  its  cover- 
age in  the  important  field  of  urban  af- 
fairs. 


July  21,  1971 


Given  to  stimulate  excellence  in  re- 
porting local  affairs,  the  Howard  Award 
has  apprt^riately  honored  the  Greens- 
boro Record's  great  dedication  to  not 
-only  reporting  the  urbanization  of 
Greensboro  but  to  s\ipporting  and  en- 
couraging stable,  realistic  growth  in  our 
city. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  protec- 
tion of  our  environment  is  a  primary  fac- 
tor in  this  newspaper's  concern  about 
urban  affairs.  They  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  environmental  controls  and 
an  articulate  spokesman  for  the  cause  of 
conserving  human  and  natural  resources. 

The  entire  Greensboro  News  Co.  shares 
In  this  honor  as  does  any  good  team,  but 
particular  mention  should  be  given  to 
the  major  contributing  reporters  in  the 
winning  entry:  Richard  Benton,  Jim 
Schlosser.  Jo  Spivey,  Beirbara  Ross,  Ken 
Irons.  Greta  Tilley,  and  Dorothy  Ben- 
jamin; to  Managing  Editor  Ben  Bowers; 
to  City  Editor  Dave  Alexander  and  As- 
sistant City  Editor  Roy  Martin;  to  Edi- 
torial Page  Editor  Abe  Jones  and  Edi- 
torialist Robert  Register;  to  Photograph- 
ers Dave  Nicholson.  John  Page,  and  Jack 
Moebes;  and  to  Candy  Johnson,  Hugh 
Page,  and  Peter  Leo. 


NAIIONAL  OCEAN  SURVEY 


HON  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or    CKORGXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Ocean  Survey,  the  Nation's 
first  and  oldest  scientific  agency,  is  one  of 
the  smallest  in  the  Government,  but  the 
country  would  be  in  quite  a  fix  if  it  did 
not  exist.  This  is  grapliically  pointed  out 
In  articles  which  appeared  in  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
the  July  issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  House  these 
interesting  articles  on  the  former  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  now  part  of  the  Na- 
tionsd  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admini- 
stration in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  tbe  Reader's  Digest.  July  1971 1 

Thct   Kmow  Wrkrk  It's  At 

(By  Alfred  Steinberg) 

A  few  years  ago,  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
autborlties  were  borrlfled  to  find  tbat  certain 
metropolitan  subdivision  boundaries  over- 
lapped eacb  other  by  as  much  as  800  feet. 
Surveyors — using  different  starting  reference 
points — ^bad  goofed.  As  a  result,  the  owner- 
ship of  mUllons  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
lay  In  Jeopardy,  and  court  calendars  faced 
decades  choked  with  land-title  suits. 

An  SOS  raced  to  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Oeo- 
detlc  Survey  (now  the  National  Ocean  Sur- 
vey) ,  a  small  federal  agency  whose  charge  It 
Is  to  "find"  the  exact  position  of  every  point 
In  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions.  Help 
was  soon  on  the  way.  A  crew  of  engineers, 
mathematicians  and  surveyors  rode  Into  Al- 
buquerque loaded  wltb  tons  of  scientific  gear. 
They  put  up  dozens  of  90-foot-hlgh  steel 
towers,  from  which,  using  special  instru- 
ments and  light  beams,  tbey  determined  the 
precise  latitude  and  longitude  at  4S0  places 
in  the  area.  These  points  they  marked,  and 
related  to  tlM  Survey's  luitlonal  network  of 
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known  position  points.  City  authorities  ex- 
pected no  problems  when  the  subdivisions 
were  resurveyed,  and  none  has  appeared  to 
date. 

Time  and  again,  throughout  the  country, 
similar  scenes  have  been  re-enacted.  In  a 
slower  age,  deeds  could  safely  declare  that 
the  property  line  ran  from  tbe  red  bam  In 
the  valley  to  the  forked  sycamore  on  the  bill. 
But  in  this  Bwlft-movlng  era  of  valuable  real 
estate  and  modern  technology,  location  by 
approximation  cstn  be  costly  and  dangerous. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  state 
highway  department  used  Its  own  reference 
points  Instead  of  the  Survey's  geodetic  con- 
trols to  plan  a  new  bridge.  Work  started  from 
both  shores,  and  in  midstream  tbe  two  sec- 
tions were  13  feet  apart.  Engineers  building 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  depended  on  local 
topographic  maps  Instead  of  Survey  position. 
Ing  markers  to  determine  where  to  set  the 
road  and  Interchanges.  Several  S  ctirves  were 
needed  afterward  to  join  the  highway  to  Its 
cloverleaf  turn-offs.  In  Maryland,  engineers 
ignored  the  Survey's  vertical  positioning 
bench  marks  that  tell  elevation  above  sea 
level.  Result:  they  ran  a  sewage  system  up- 
g^rade,  so  any  fairly  heavy  rainfall  floods  low- 
lying  streets  and  basements. 

PRECISE   POSITIONING 

In  today's  world  you  can't  make  an  ocean 
trip  or  fly  In  a  commercial  Jetliner  wltbout 
coming  under  the  protective  arm  of  the 
Survey.  Nor  can  tbe  government  construct 
a  dam,  fight  a  war  or  shoot  off  a  missile  with- 
out this  agency  to  tell  us  exactly  where  we're 
at — right  to  the  inch. 

Not  long  ago  the  Survey  bad  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  check  the  accuracy  of  one  of  its 
field  crews  a  century  back.  The  deed  for  a 
valuable  piece  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  stated 
tbat  the  comers  of  the  property  had  been 
tied  into  a  nearby  Survey  marker.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  marker  could  be  found,  and  to 
settle  a  boundary  dispute  the  court  wanted 
the  Survey  to  set  a  new  marker  on  the  basis 
of  Its  files.  After  determining  the  precise 
spot  where  tbe  original  marker  should  have 
been,  crew  members,  on  a  hunch,  dug  deep^ 
and,  seven  feet  directly  below,  found  tbe  old 
marker. 

Congress  has  made  the  agency  responsible 
for  surveying  our  coasts,  for  finding  the 
exact  location  of  underwater  hazards — ship- 
wrecks, reefs  and  rocks — and  noting  their 
position  and  depth  on  coastal  navigation  and 
harbor  charts.  Since  the  depth  depends  on 
the  height  of  the  tide,  the  Survey  also  Issues 
books  with  daily  predictions  for  the  year 
ahead,  telling  the  time  and  level  of  tbe  tides 
for  more  than  8000  locations  In  this  country 
and  abroad.  All  ships  In  American  coastal 
waters  rely  on  this  information. 

On  a  commercial-plan  flight,  the  latest 
Survey  aeronautical  charts  show  tbe  correct 
position  of  electronic  navigational  aids  on 
the  ground  en  route,  and  the  location  of 
permitted  sky  highways.  Coming  in  for  a 
landing,  your  pUot  will  have  the  agency's 
airport  chart  showing  the  location  and  height 
of  chimneys,  radio  antennas  and  other 
obstructions  around  the  landing  field,  plus 
the  exact  length  and  elevation  grade  of  the 
runways. 

The  value  of  precise  locating  Is  never  more 
strikingly  apparent  than  In  wartime.  During 
World  War  II,  using  data  from  every  avail- 
able source,  the  Survey  turned  out  detailed 
target  charts  of  hundreds  of  important  en- 
emy centers.  The  1000-plane  bombing  raid 
on  tbe  vital  Ploestl  oU  fields  in  Romania, 
and  the  atomic-bomb  drops  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  were  guided  by  Survey  target 
maps.  When  the  November  1942  invasion  of 
North  Africa  was  decided  on,  the  U.S.  Army 
asked  the  Survey  to  supply  Information. 
Only  a  few  days  later,  the  Army  received  a 
detailed  report  predicting — with  astonishing 
accuracy — the  tides,  winds  and  currenta  eacb 
day  at  tbe  invasion  sites,  the  poaslblllty  o( 
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fog,  moonless  nights,  and  what  the  coimtry- 
slde  would  be  like  beyond  tbe  beaches. 

Today,  Apollo  spaceships  oouldnt  go  into 
orbit,  nor  could  Minuteman  missiles  be  fired 
accurately,  without  tbe  pinpoint  positioning 
by  the  Survey  of  tbe  craft  or  missile  and  its 
ground  radar-tracldng  stations.  Here's  bow 
it  works:  Space  mathematicians  compose  an 
ideal  flight  path,  showing  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  tbe  rocket  every  foot  of  the  way  from 
ground  to  orbit  or  to  target.  When  a  missile 
is  fired,  the  first  radar  station  automatically 
and  Instantly  reports  what  it  sees  to  the 
missile's  computer  brain.  Should  tbe  data 
fall  to  agree  completely  with  the  locked-in 
trajectory  profile,  the  computer  instantly  re- 
positions the  missile  into  its  correct  path  and 
speed.  Tbls  same  process  continues  from 
radar  station  to  radar  station  until  tbe  mis- 
sile is  in  its  right  groove.  A  ground  location 
error  of  only  a  foot  would  magnify  into  doz- 
ens and  dozens  of  miles  off-course  for  a  Min- 
uteman on  a  10,000-mile  filght,  or  could 
bring  disaster  to  a  NASA  space  shot. 

ZERO    POINT 

From  launch  sites  to  state  boundaries,  all 
the  pinpoint  positioning  done  by  tbe  Survey 
radiates  from  a  single  bronze  disc,  set  in 
concrete,  on  tbe  privately  owned  Meades 
Ranch  in  north  central  Kansas.  This  modest 
marker,  measvirlng  only  3.6  Inches  In 
diameter  and  projecting  a  mere  six  Inches 
aboveground,  is  the  zero  point  for  all  xaap- 
making  in  North  America.  When  a  local  sur- 
veyor checks  the  corners  of  your  property,  he 
Is  actually  computing  how  far  your  lot  is 
from  Meades  Ranch.  Close  to  the  center  of 
the  country,  the  disc  marks  tbe  Intersection 
of  two  arcs  that  cut  tbe  United  States  into 
a  four-piece  pie — one  arc  running  from  tbe 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  the  39th  parallel, 
tbe  otber  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  along  the  98th  meridian. 

It  was  President  Thomas  Jefferson  who  first 
saw  the  need  for  a  zero  point  and  an  agency 
to  establish  a  positioning  network.  Thanks  to 
blm,  tbe  agency  began  life  In  1807 — the  first 
scientific  body  of  the  federal  government — 
with  a  $50,000  appropriation  from  Congress. 
Today  Its  budget  Is  $40  million  and,  with 
headquarters  In  RockvUle,  Md.,  It  functions 
within  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.  There  are  dozens  of  field  stations  and 
observatories  and,  If  you  count  tbe  ofBoera 
and  crews  who  man  the  Survey's  fieet  of  15 
oceangoing  vessels,  a  total  of  3600  employes. 

Today  the  Surrey  may  use  laser  becuns  and 
infrared  rays.  But  director  Rear  Adm.  Don  A. 
Jones  stUl  operates  according  to  the  order 
Jefferson  laid  down:  that  It  make  "a  complete 
trlangulation  survey,  including  the  deter- 
mination of  latitude,  longitude  and  azi- 
muths— direction  from  Polaris— of  tbe  prin- 
cipal places  and  bases,  measured  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy." 

Trlangulation  is  a  surveying  method 
invented  in  the  I'Tth  century.  Ponder  a  tri- 
angle with  tbe  Meadee  Ranch  point  as  one 
comer  and  two  neighboring  town  centers  as 
the  other  comers.  If  you  measure  the  length 
of  one  side  of  this  triangle,  and  two  of  its 
comer  angles,  you  can  compute  tbe  length  of 
the  otber  two  sides  through  trigonometry. 
And  once  you  solve  that,  you  can  form 
another  triangle — using  any  two  comers  of 
yoiir  original  one,  plus  a  third  point — and 
solve  It  the  same  way.  With  tbls  start,  you 
can  triangulate  endlessly  until  you  determine 
the  location  of  all  the  land  adjoining  Meades 
Ranch — or  the  entire  North  American 
continent ! 

MAKKCRS    POa     All. 

Vastly  increased  needs  for  accurate  posi- 
tioning by  land  users  and  industry  bave 
forced  tbe  Survey  to  Increase  the  density  of 
Its  trlangulation  markers.  Its  present  goal 
calls  for  markers  every  two  to  five  miles  In 
urban  areas:  five  to  eight  miles  apart  in  rural 
Bones;  at  Intervals  of  10  to  15  miles  In  the 
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mounUUna.  This  network  U  Uxlay  two-thlrda 
completed,  and  will  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  Nonuutlc  positioning  crews, 
continuously  In  the  field,  do  the  work. 

The  Surrey  also  takes  on  positioning  jobs 
on  request  from  federal.  sUU,  local  and 
foreign  governments,  and  occasionally  from 
private  Industry  for  a  fee.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  leases  on  the  50-mlle-wlde 
underwater  Continental  Shelf  run  as  high  as 
one  million  dollars  an  acre,  the  Survey  tri- 
angulated oil-lease  boundary  lines  for 
drillers.  In  1964,  the  Survey  positioned  Ber- 
muda by  using  an  orbiting  satellite  that  tied 
the  Island  into  its  network.  It  found  that 
Bermuda  was  misplaced  on  maps — 220  feet 
north  amd  105  feet  west  of  the  location  pre- 
viously assigned  it. 

Trlangulatlon  crews  generally  work  at 
night,  because  sunlight  distorts  Instrument 
readings.  They  put  up  steel  towers  to  see 
above  trees  and  other  ground  obstacles.  In 
their  calculations,  they  use  theodolites,  which 
measure  angles,  and  geodlmeters.  which  util- 
ize the  speed  of  light  to  determine  distances 
between  points.  Readings  must  be  refined 
to  take  into  account  the  pull  of  gravity,  mag- 
netic deflection  from  true  north,  and  the  de- 
gree of  earth  curvature  In  the  area.  Further 
accuracy  is  attained  by  computing  each  angle 
32  times  and  carrying  out  decimals  beyond 
six  places. 

Finding  elevation  above  sea  level  adds  a 
third  dimension  to  the  Survey  task.  Level- 
ing, as  vertical  positioning  is  called,  begins 
on  the  shore  with  the  painstaking  computing 
of  the  average  sea  level.  Leveling  field  parties 
atnk*  Inland  from  here,  taking  sights  on 
^Mclal  leveling  ro<l8  from  step  to  step,  and 
setting  bench-mark  links  every  150  to  500 
yards. 

At  present  coiuit.  Survey  crews  have  posi- 
tioned 120,000  trlangulatlon  discs  in  their  na- 
tional network,  and  a  half-milllon  bench 
marks  showing  elevation  above  sea  level. 
Yon  can  find  markers  almost  anywhere — 
from  Mt.  Whitney  (the  bench  mark  at  Its 
peak  notes  that  It  rises  14,494.m  feet  above 
mean  sea  level),  to  the  north  portal  of 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  The  Up  of  Washington 
Monument  is  a  marker  in  itself. 

A  ctirrent  project  of  the  Survey  is  the  use 
of  orbiting  satellites  to  establish  a  triangu- 
lAtlon  scheme  that  will  tie  continents  to- 
gether for  worldwide  geodetic  control.  Be- 
yond tbia,  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  practical  fields  to  position,  the  Survey 
la  already  giving  thought  to  triangulating 
tbe  moonf 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Summer 

1071] 

Thxt  Know  Waxac  It's  At 

(By  Alfred  Steinberg) 

Three    years    ago    in    Albuquerque,    New 

Mexico,    authorities    were   horrified    to   find 

tliat  the  boundaries  of  certain  subdivisions 

In   the   metropolitan   area   overlapped   each 

other  by  as   much   as  300   feet.   Individual 

survey urs.  using  different  starting  reference 

points  Instead  of  a  common  starting  anchor, 

had   goofed.   As  a  result,   the  ownership   of 

millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  private  property 

lay  in  jeopardy,  and  court  calendars  faced 

decades  choked  with  land-title  suits. 

But  there  was  a  path  out  of  this  mess,  and 
Albuquerque  took  It.  An  SOS  raced  east- 
ward to  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
VS.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (now  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Survey)  in  Rockvllle,  Maryland, 
and  help  was  soon  on  the  way.  A  crew  of 
sunburned,  windburned  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians and  surveyors  rode  into  town 
loaded  with  tons  of  scientific  gear.  They  put 
downs  of  M-fect-hlgfa  steel  towers,  like 
erector  sets,  all  over  the  area.  Then  they 
climbed  tbe  towers  at  night  and  through 
special  instruments  and  llgbt  beams,  they  de- 
termined the  precise  latitude  and  longttode 
of  460  places  on  tbe  earth's  surface,  fotmd 
the  exact  distance  and  direction  between  all 
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these  points,  and  related  the  entire  lot  to  the 
Geodetic  Surveys  national  network  of  pri- 
mary positioning  points.  City  authoriUes  ex- 
pected no  problems  when  the  subdivisions 
were  resurveyed,  and  none  has  appeared  to 
date. 

Time  and  again,  scenes  similar  to  this  have 
been  reenacted  throughout  the  country,  tea 
the  Survey,  the  oldest  federal  science  agency, 
is  charged  with  finding  the  exact  position  of 
every  point  in  tbe  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. In  a  slower  age.  approximations  of 
position  were  often  sufficient.  Deeds  co\ild 
safely  declare  that  the  proi>erty  line  ran 
from  the  old  red  bam  in  the  valley  to  the 
forked  sycamore  tree  on  the  hill:  road-buUd- 
Ing  meant  widening  the  dirt  path;  and  water 
came  from  the  pump  on  the  back  ijorch.  But 
in  this  swift-moving  era  of  valuable  real  es- 
tate and  modern  technology,  location  by  ap- 
proximation can  t>e  costly  and  dangerous. 

In  1960  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the 
state  highway  department  used  its  own  ref- 
erence points  on  each  side  of  a  river,  instead 
of  the  Surveys  geodetic  controls,  to  lay  out 
construction  of  the  two  halves  of  a  bridge. 
Work  started  from  both  shores,  and  In  mid- 
stream the  two  sections  were  13  feet  apart. 

Engineers  building  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike depended  on  local  topographical  maps 
instead  of  Survey  positioning  markers  to  de- 
termine where  to  set  the  road  and  inter- 
changes. Several  "S"  curves  were  needed 
afterward  to  Join  the  highway  to  its  clover- 
leaf  turn-offs. 

Utilities  generally  position  their  under- 
ground lines  and  pipes  so  they  know  exact- 
ly where  they  are  should  trouble  erupt.  This 
was  not  done  in  Washington,  D.C.  Recently 
when  Interstate  95  was  widened,  it  cost  tax- 
payers SI 00,000  a  mile  merely  to  locate  the 
existing  underground  utilities  that  would 
have  to  be  moved.  In  Maryland  engineers 
ignored  the  Geodetic  Survey's  vertical  po- 
sitioning benchmarks  that  tell  elevations 
above  sea  level  and  ran  a  sewage  system  up- 
grade as  a  result.  Any  fairly  heavy  rainfall 
flooded  low-lying  streets  and  basements. 

Even  on  the  international  scene,  car- 
tographers can  use  the  services  of  the  Sur- 
vey. Until  a  few  years  ago,  for  example, 
Bermuda  was  misplaced  on  their  maps.  In 
1904.  the  Survey  positioned  the  Island  by 
using  an  orbiting  satellite  that  tied  it  into 
its  network  and  found  that  Bermuda  was 
220  feet  north  and  105  feet  west  of  the  lo- 
cation previously  assigned  it. 

In  today's  world  you  cant  make  a  safe 
ocean  trip,  fly  in  a  commercial  jetliner  or 
have  a  dependable  water  supply  pour  through 
yoxir  faucet  without  coming  under  the  pro- 
tective arm  of  the  Survey.  Nor  can  the  gov- 
ernment construct  a  dam.  flght  a  war,  or 
shoot  off  a  Minuteman  missile  without  the 
help  of  this  164-year-old  federal  agency  that 
tells  us  where  wete  at. 

Congress  has  made  this  agency  resftonsl- 
ble  for  finding  the  exact  location  of  under- 
water hazards,  such  as  shipwrecks,  reefs  and 
rocks,  and  noting  their  horiaontal  and  verti- 
cal positions  on  coastal  navigation  and  har- 
bor charts.  Since  the  depth  of  submerged 
dangers  depends  on  the  height  of  the  tide, 
the  Survey  also  Issues  charts  with  dally  pre- 
dictions for  the  year  ahead  telling  the  time 
and  level  of  tbe  tides  for  more  than  8000  lo- 
cations in  this  country  and  abroad.  All  ships 
in  American  coastal  waters  rely  on  these 
charts  to  get  In  and  out  of  port  safely. 

On  a  commercial  plane  flight,  lean  back  In 
your  seat  and  relax.  In  addition  to  the  skin 
of  the  pilot  and  the  quality  of  the  aircraft, 
every  cockpit  comes  equipped  by  law  with 
the  latest  Survey  aeronautical  charts  show- 
ing the  correct  position  of  electronic  naviga- 
tional aids  on  the  ground  en  route  and  the 
location  of  permitted  sky  highways.  The 
charts  also  position  tbe  places  aloft  where 
magnetism  affects  the  reading  of  compasses. 
and  tbe  degree  of  tbe  aberraUon.  Coming 
la  for  tba  lazidlng,  your  pHot  win  have  tbe 
agency's  airport  chart  showing  the  location 
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and  height  of  chimneys,  radio  antennas  and 
other  obstructions  around  the  landing  field, 
plus  the  exact  length  and  elevation  grade  of 
runways. 

The  value  of  precise  locating  is  never  more 
strikingly  apparent  than  in  wartime.  During 
World  War  II,  the  Survey  turned  out  1812 
detailed  Urget  charU  of  Important  enemy 
centers  for  the  Air  Force.  What  positioning 
data  it  lacked  in  its  own  library,  it  picked 
up  from  the  O.S.S.,  American  embassy  files, 
tourists,  private  firms  with  overseas  branches 
and  foreign  magazines.  Each  chart  empha- 
sized approaches  to  the  target  from  seven 
different  directions,  ground  objects  along  the 
route  that  were  easily  recognizable  from  the 
air,  such  as  a  stadium,  pond  or  road  inter- 
section: and  a  model  of  the  terrain  ahead 
when  the  pilot  came  in  over  his  target.  These 
maps  were  printed  on  paper  that  could  be 
left  in  the  rain  without  damage,  and  the 
ink  was  fiuorescent  for  nighttime  reading. 
The  lOOO-plane  bombing  raid  on  the  vital 
Ploesti  oU  fields  in  Romania  and  the  atomic- 
bomb  drops  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were 
guided  by  Survey  target  charts. 

When  Churchill  anc'.  Roosevelt  decided  on 
the  Invasion  of  North  Africa,  the  U.S.  Army 
aslced  the  Survey  to  supply  information  that 
would  take  the  guesswork  out  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1942  amphibious  landings.  Only  a  few 
dajrs  later  the  Army  received  a  detailed  re- 
pytl  predicting  with  astonishing  accuracy 
the  tides,  winds  and  currents  each  day  at 
the  invasion  sites,  possibility  of  fog,  what 
night  would  have  no  moon  and  what  the 
countryside  would  be  like  beyond  the 
beaches. 

The  Survey  also  served  as  a  focal  point  in 
gathering  landing  conditions  data  for  the 
Normandy  D-Day  operations  and  the  Pacific 
islands  assaults.  When  not  enough  informa- 
tion was  known  about  Bougainville,  the  Ad- 
miralties and  other  Pacific  Islands  to  plan 
nighttime  hit-the-beach  attacks.  Survey 
parties  simply  went  ashore  in  advance  to  get 
the  facts  and  braved  enemy  fire  to  ma.  Ice 
haroor  and  Inland  channel  charts,  check  the 
firmness  of  the  beaches,  and  estimate  enemy 
strength  from  observation.  At  Rol  Anchorage 
at  the  northern  end  of  Kwajaleln  Atoll,  where 
coral  heads  kept  ships  from  approaching  clcss 
to  shore.  Survey  divers  blasted  75  of  the  ccral 
barriers  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  to  produce  a 
channel. 

In  the  current  era,  NASA's  Apollo  space 
ships  couldn't  have  gone  into  orbit  without 
the  pinpoint  positioning  by  the  Survey  of  the 
missile  and  its  ground  radar  tracking  statics 
nor  could  the  Defense  Department's  Minute- 
man  missile  have  shown  testing  successes. 
When  NASA's  astronauts  first  came  to  Cape 
Canaveral — now  Cape  Kennedy — to  start  the 
space  shots,  Survey  crews  were  already  there 
establishing  geodetic  controls  for  the  launch 
pads  and  the  radar  tracking  network  stretch- 
ing through  the  Bahamas. 

An  expert  told  me:  "If'  you  don't  have  an 
accurate  ground  position  reading  of  the  lift- 
off point,  and  the  exact  distance  and  direction 
from  it  to  each  of  the  nest  of  ground  radar 
tracking  stations  in  the  area,  you'll  never 
put  a  missile  into  the  proper  orbit  to  deliver 
it  to  the  intended  target." 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  ground  position- 
ing figures  that  tbe  flight  path  of  a  missile 
into  its  correct  orbit  is  calculated.  First  the 
space  mathematicians  compose  an  ideal  flight 
path,  showing  speed  and  direction  of  the 
rocket  every  foot  of  tbe  way  from  ground  to 
orbit  or  to  target.  When  the  missile  is  flred. 
the  first  radar  station  automatically  and  in- 
stantly reports  what  it  sees  to  the  missile's 
computer.  The  brain  immediately  translates 
this  into  an  exact  picture  of  the  location, 
speed  and  direction  of  the  missile.  Sbould  the 
data  fail  to  agree  completely  with  tbe  locked- 
tn  trajectory  plan  for  that  p<^nt  in  flight,  the 
computer  Instantaneously  repositions  the 
missile  Into  Its  correct  path  and  qieed.  This 
same  process  continues  from  radar  station 
to  radar  station  until  the  missile  is  In  its 
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right  orbit.  A  ground  location  error  of  only 
a  foot  or  a  direction  miscalculated  by  only  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  between  launch  site  and 
ground  radars  will  magnify  into  dozens  and 
docens  of  miles  off-course  for  a  Minuteman 
on  a  10,000-mUe  flight  and  could  bring  dis- 
aster to  a  NASA  space  shot. 

From  launch  sites  to  the  boundaries  of  a 
state,  all  the  horizontal  positioning  done  by 
the  Survey  radiates  from  a  single  bronze  disc 
set  in  concrete  In  a  grass  field  on  Meades 
Ranch,  a  privately-owned  farm  In  north 
central  Kansas.  This  modest  marker,  which 
measvtres  only  3.6  Inches  in  diameter  and 
projects  a  mere  six  inches  above  ground,  is 
the  zero  point  for  all  mapmaking  in  North 
America.  For  since  1913,  when  Mexico  and 
Canada  alsc  adopted  the  Meades  Ranch  disc 
as  the  zero  point  in  their  own  surveying  com- 
putations. It  has  served  as  the  mother  "geo- 
detic datum"  for  North  America. 

When  a  local  surveyor  checks  the  corners 
of  your  property  and  ties  his  work  Into  one  of 
the  Survey's  markers  in  your  area,  he  is  actu- 
ally computing  how  far  your  lot  Is  from 
Meades  Ranch.  This  is  also  the  case  when  a 
Survey  positioner  determines  the  location  of  a 
Minuteman  silo. 

Meades  Ranch  was  chosen  for  this  honor 
because  it  lay  close  to  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  crossing  of  two  Survey  positioning 
arcs  that  cut  the  VS.  Into  a  four-piece  pie. 
One  arc  runs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
along  the  39th  parallel;  the  other,  from 
Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  along 
tbe  98th  meridian. 

It  was  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
gentleman  scientist,  who  a  century  earlier 
conceived  a  plan  to  establish  a  zero  point  In 
tbe  capital  city,  from  which  all  places  would 
be  positioned  and  distances  measured.  He 
also  saw  the  need  for  an  agency  to  establish  ::. 
positioning  network.  The  number  one  prior- 
ity In  his  time  was  for  offshore  positioning, 
for  ships  were  foundering  at  a  shocking  rate 
near  the  coast  for  want  of  navigational  in- 
formation. Thanks  to  Jefferson,  tbe  agency 
began  life  in  1807 — the  first  scientific  body 
of  the  federal  government — with  a  $50,000 
appropriation  from  Congress  and  an  assign- 
ment to  "cause  a  survey  to  be  taken  of 
coasts  .  .  .  designating  the  islands  and 
shoals,  and  places  of  anchorage." 

Counting  the  officers  and  crews  who  man 
the  Survey's  fleet  of  15  ocean-going  vessels. 
Rear  Admiral  Don  A.  Jones  directs  a  total  of 
3600  employees  and  dozens  of  field  stations 
and  observatories  from  his  headquarters  in 
RockTlUe,  Maryland.  In  the  past,  the  agency 
bas  operated  as  an  independent  bureau  and 
as  a  part  of  the  Treasury  and  Navy  D^art- 
mente,  but  today  it  functions  within  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

With  a  small  $40  million  budget,  Jones  is 
expected  to  handle  a  host  of  responsibilities. 
These  include  surveying  the  coast;  deter- 
mining geographic  positions  and  elevations: 
observing  tides  and  currents  and  nuiklng 
prediction  tables  for  mariners;  computing 
and  publishing  nautical  and  aeronautical 
charts  for  sea  and  air  navigation;  supplying 
the  mariner,  land  surveyor,  aviator,  radio  en- 
gineer and  others  with  magnetic  infcMma- 
tion;  beading  gravity  studies  and  earthquake 
observations  and  investigations  for  the  fed- 
eral government;  and  conducting  oceano- 
graphlc  research  and  positioning  work  In  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  outlying  sea  beds. 

Today  the  Survey  may  use  laser  beams  and 
Infrared  rays  in  some  of  its  positioning  work, 
but  it  still  operates  according  to  the  orders 
Jefferson  laid  down:  that  the  agency  makes 
"a  complete  trlangulatlon  survey,  including 
the  determination  of  latitude,  longitude  and 
azimuths — direction  from  Polaris — of  tbe 
principal  places  and  bases,  measured  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy." 

Trlangulatlon,  a  surveying  method  in- 
vented in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  deals  with 
finding  tbe  angles  and  tbe  length  of  the  three 
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Bides  of  a  triangle.  Ponder  a  triangle  with 
the  Meades  Ranch  point  as  one  comer  and 
two  neighboring  town  centers  as  the  other 
comers.  If  you  measure  the  length  of  one  itde 
of  this  triangle  and  two  of  its  comer  angles, 
you  can  compute  the  length  of  the  other  two 
sides  through  trigonometry.  Also.  If  you  de- 
termine through  star  readings  the  latitude- 
longitude  of  Meades  Ranch  and  the  direction 
frc»n  it  to  another  comer,  you  can  calculate 
the  latitude-longitude  of  the  two  other  cor- 
ners and  their  direction  from  Meades 
Ranch — also  by  using  trigonometry. 

Once  you  solve  this  first  triangle,  you  can 
form  a  second  triangle  hinged  on  any  two 
corners  of  your  original  one,  and  solve  it  tbe 
same  way.  Now  with  this  start,  you  can  tri- 
angulate endlessly  until  you  determine  the 
location  of  all  the  land  adjoining  Meades 
Ranch — or  the  entire  North  American  con- 
tinent ! 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Survey's  network 
goal  was  to  provide  a  position  control  point 
every  five  to  eight  miles  in  metropolitan 
areas;  eight  to  ten  miles  in  rural  zones;  and 
at  20-mlle  Intervals  In  mountain  regions. 
However,  because  of  vastly  Increased  needs 
for  accurate  positioning  by  land  users  and  in- 
dustry, these  positioning  stations  were  found 
to  be  too  far  apart  to  be  carried  forward  to 
specific  projects  by  local  surveyors  without 
a  probability  of  error.  So  the  Survey  has  es- 
tablished new  objectives  to  Increase  the  den- 
sity of  its  trlangulatlon  markers.  The  new 
goal  calls  for  urban  markers  every  two  to  five 
miles;  rural,  five  to  eight  miles;  and  a  spread 
of  ten  to  15  miles  in  the  mountains.  This 
thicker  network  is  today  two  thirds  com- 
pleted and  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  tbe 
century. 

The  Survey  also  takes  on  positioning  jobs 
on  request  from  federal,  state,  local  and  for- 
eign governments  and  from  private  industry. 
A  top  group  at  national  headquarters  deter- 
mines the  priority  of  assignments.  Private 
firms  must  pay  a  fee  for  positioning  services, 
and  If  aU  such  requests  were  handled,  tbe 
Survey  would  not  have  manpower  for  its  net- 
work goal  and  other  priority  requirements 
from  government  agencies.  One  recent  posi- 
tioning job  for  private  companies  was  done 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  leases  for  the  50- 
mlle-wlde  underwater  Continental  Shelf  run 
as  high  as  $1,000,000  an  acre.  Here  the  Surrey 
triangulated  oil-lease  boundary  lines  for 
drlUers  to  help  them  ward  off  would-be 
poachers. 

Nomadic  positioning  crews,  continuously 
in  the  field,  do  the  triangulating  work  of 
the  Survey.  They  generally  work  at  night 
because  sunlight  distorts  Instrument  read- 
ings. When  the  atmosphere  is  not  clear,  they 
put  up  demountable  steel  towers  in  order  to 
see  above  trees  and  other  ground  obstacles. 
They  work  from  rooftops  In  big  cities.  In 
their  calculations,  they  use  theodolites, 
which  measure  angles,  and  Geodlmeters, 
which  utilize  the  speed  of  light  to  deter- 
mine distances  between  p<rints.  On  occasion, 
the  crews  fly  12-foot,  helium-filled  balloons 
near  the  midpoint  of  the  line  to  be  measured 
to  teU  the  temperature  of  the  air  through 
which  the  light  t>eam  is  racing.  Light  travels 
faster  In  warm  air,  and  reading  adjustments 
mtist  be  made.  Corrections  must  also  be 
computed  for  the  puli  of  gravity  and  mag- 
netic defiection  from  true  north,  and  the 
degree  of  the  earth  curvature  in  that  area. 
For  Instance,  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the 
poles  and  bulges  at  the  equator.  Further 
accuracy  is  attained  by  computing  each 
angle  32  times  and  carrying  out  decimals 
beyond  six  places. 

Vertical  positioning,  or  finding  elevation 
above  sea  level,  adds  a  third  dimension  to 
the  Survey  task.  Leveling,  as  vertical  posi- 
tioning is  called,  begins  on  the  shore  with 
tbe  computing  of  the  average  sea  level  from 
painstaking  analysis  of  tide  gauge  readings 
over  a  wide  coastal  arsa.  Leveling  field  par- 
ties strike  inland  from  here,  taking  sigbta 
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on  special  leveling  rods  from  step  to  step 
and  setting  benchmsu-k  links  every  ISO  to 
600  yards.  When  they  cover  about  50  miles, 
they  retrace  their  steps  and  stake  readings 
all  the  way  back  to  the  first  benchmark  to 
check  their  accuracy. 

Not  long  ago  the  Survey  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity to  check  the  accuracy  of  a  field  crew 
a  century  back  when  a  Pennsylvania  court 
called  on  the  agency  for  help  in  a  boundary 
dispute.  The  100-year-old  deed  for  a  valuable 
piece  of  land  stated  that  the  comers  of  the 
property  had  been  tied  Into  a  nearby  Survey 
marker.  Unfortunately,  the  marlcer  bad 
either  been  removed  or  destroyed,  for  none 
could  be  found,  and  the  court  wanted  the 
Survey  to  set  a  new  marker  on  the  basis  of 
its  files  so  the  case  could  be  settled.  After 
the  field  party  positioned  the  precise  spot 
where  tbe  original  marker  should  have  been, 
crew  members,  acting  on  a  hunch,  dug  deep 
and  found  the  old  marker  seven  feet  directly 
below  that  point. 

When  elevation  above  sea  level  becomes 
a  major  factor  of  life  to  a  community,  the 
Survey  takes  special  Interest.  Today  It  is 
closely  monitoring  the  rich  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley in  California,  where  heavy  irrigation  has 
BO  comp(u;ted  the  lava-sediment  soil  that  the 
land  level  is  dropping  about  a  foot  each  year. 
Some  water  is  already  fiowing  In  the  wrong 
direction,  and  In  time  dikes  will  have  to  be 
built  to  keep  out  sea  water.  "The  valley's 
going  to  look  like  HoUand,"  a  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey leveler  says.  Houston  is  another  place 
with  a  vertical  position  problem,  for  eleva- 
tion tests  show  It  to  be  sinking  about  a  half 
foot  annually. 

At  present  count.  Survey  crews  have  po- 
sitioned 120,000  trlangulatlon  discs  in  their 
natlcmal  network;  a  half -million  benchmarlcs 
showing  elevation  above  sea  level;  9000  mag- 
netic markers;  and  thousands  of  gravity  and 
directional  discs.  Most  of  tbe  magnetic  mark- 
ers were  set  near  county  seats  so  that  local 
surveyors  could  test  their  compasses. 

But  you  can  find  the  other  types  of  mark- 
ers most  anywhere.  If  you  make  the  grueling 
ascent  to  the  top  of  14300-foot-high  Uncom- 
pahgre  Peak  In  Colorado,  or  Stone  Mountain, 
Georgia,  or  Mt.  Kennedy — a  dangerous  slope 
In  the  Canadian  Rockies,  you  will  find  trl- 
angulatlon discs.  The  steepest  line  of  level- 
ing ever  run  by  a  Gteodetlc  Survey  vertical 
positioning  crew  Inches  up  Mt.  Whitney  and 
the  benchmark  at  Its  peak  notes  that  it  rises 
14,494.777  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

Iliere  is  also  a  lM<onze  disc  embedded  In 
tbe  north  portal  of  the  Ckriden  Gate  Bridge. 
Alongside  the  historic  Hudson  River,  a  string 
of  positioning  markers  set  a  half  mile  apart 
stretch  aU  the  way  from  New  York  City  to 
Albany. 

In  Its  continuous  effort  to  sharpen  Its 
positioning  points,  the  Survey  is  still  tbe 
pure-science  leader  on  gravity  and  magnet- 
Ism,  and  b  top  significant  factor  in  oceanog- 
ri4>hy.  A  current  project  of  tbe  Survey  is 
tbe  use  of  orbiting  satellites  to  eetabllsb  a 
trlangulatlon  scheme  that  will  tie  ocHrtl- 
nents  together  for  worldwide  geodetic  con- 
trol. Beyond  this,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
new  and  practical  fields  to  position,  tbe 
Sxirvey  Is  already  giving  thought  to  triangu- 
lating the  moon  I 


FEDERAL  SURPLUS  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  TO  NONPROFIT  ED- 
UCA-nONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TENNKSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduce  on  the  floor  today  a  bill  which 
I  feel  rights  a  wrong.  Under  the  Federal 
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Property  and  Administration  Services 
Act  of  1949,  only  those  educational  in- 
stitutions who  are  tax-supported  or  held 
exempt  from  taxation  are  elirible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  surplus  personal  property. 
Jimior  Achievement,  imfortimately,  is 
not  an  eli^ble  institution.  Therefore,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  will  amend  the  act 
to  include  nonprofit  educational  organi- 
zations, such  as  Junior  Achievement. 
which  in  my  estimate  is  worthy  of  P'»d- 
eral  assistance. 

Junior  Achievement  is  chartered  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging,  promoting, 
supervising,  and  developing,  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  an  education  program  de- 
signed to  give  youths,  not  over  the  sige  of 
21  years,  experience  in  industry  and  busi- 
ness by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
learn  by  doing.  It  also  provides  these 
boys  and  girls,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  with  an  oppdrtimity  to  learn  a 
craft,  the  art  of  bujrlng  and  selling,  the 
procedures  of  accounting  as  well  as  the 
human  relations  problems  faced  by  both 
the  employee  and  employer;  and  to  in- 
still in  these  young  participants  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility  for  the  successful 
functioning  of  American  business  and 
Government  during  the  years  in  which 
they  will  administer. 

Junior  Achievement  and  many  or- 
ganizations like  it  need  and  deserve  the 
assistance  we  can  give  it.  As  President 
Nixon  so  adequately  put  it : 

Nothing  U  dearer  to  me  than  the  satis- 
faction I  derive  from  Junior  Achievement 
across  the  nation.  And  nothing  is  more 
meaningful  for  the  future  of  our  country 
than  the  full  development  of  all  Its  young 
talent.  Those  who  press  forward  the  work  of 
Junior  Achievement  deserve  our  highest  ad- 
miration and  full  support.  You  advance  a 
splendid  cause  and  perform  a  public  service 
that  can  never  be  repaid. 


HENRY  KISSINGER— THE  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my 
coUeagues  might  know  the  thought  and 
training  of  the  one  man  who  controls 
the  policies  of  this  Government — the  one 
man  who  not  only  advises  the  President 
which  course  to  follow,  but  also  tells  him 
what  the  alternatives  are — and  his  utter 
disdain  for  the  role  of  Congress  in  de- 
termining foreign  policy,  I  insert  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  11,  1971,  and  a  documented 
article  from  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for 
January  24,  1969.  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  11,  1971  ] 

Hemkt  Kissikcek:   Nixoif's  MErrauncH 
(By  David  Landau) 

(The  writer  is  managing  editor  of  the  Har- 
vard  Crlmaon.  In  which  the  following  ap- 
peared as  part  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
on  the  career  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger.) 

"He  was  a  rococo  figure,  complete,  finely 
carved,  aU  surface,  like  an  intricately  cut 
prism.  His  face  was  delicate  but  without 
depth,  his  conversation  brilliant  but  with- 
out ultimate  seriousness.  EquaUy  at  home 
In  the  salon  and  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  the 
beau-ideal  ot  {an]  aristocracy  which  Justified 
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itself  not  by  its  truth  but  by  Its  existence. 
And  if  he  never  came  to  terms  with  the  new 
age  it  was  not  because  he  failed  to  under- 
stand its  seriousness  but  because  he  dis- 
dained it." 

With  these  words,  a  Harvard  thesis-writer 
named  Henry  Kissinger  introduced  Clemens 
Mettemich,  Austria's  greatest  foreign  min- 
ister. Mettemlch  was  a  man  whom  Kissinger 
emulated,  whose  diplomatic  life  he  has 
sought  to  relive.  And  the  compariscok  of  the 
two  Is  far  from  Inapt. 

As  Richard  Nixon's  most  influential  ad- 
viser on  foreign  poUcy,  Kissinger  has  em- 
bodied the  role  of  the  19th-century  balance- 
of-power  diplomat.  He  is  cunning,  elusive 
and  all-powerful  in  the  sprawling  sector  of 
government  which  seeks  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  national  security  matters.  As  Mr. 
Nixon's  personal  emissary  to  foreign  digni- 
taries, to  academla  and — as  "a  high  White 
House  offlclal" — to  the  press,  he  Is  vague  and 
unpredlcUble.  Yet  he  Is  the  single  authori- 
tative carrier  of  national  policy  besides  the 
President  himself. 

Like  the  Austrian  minister  who  became 
his  greatest  political  hero.  Kissinger  has  used 
his  position  In  government  as  a  protective 
cloak  to  conceal  his  larger  ambitions  and 
purposes.  Par  from  being  the  deUched.  ob- 
jective arbiter  of  presidential  decision-mak- 
ing, he  has  become  a  crucial  molder  and 
supporter  of  Mr.  Nixon's  foreign  policy.  In- 
stead of  merely  holding  the  bureaucracy  at 
comfortable  arm's  length,  he  has  entangled 
it  In  a  web  of  useless  projects  and  studies, 
cleverly  shifting  an  important  locus  of  ad- 
visory power  from  the  Cabinet  departments 
to  bis  own  office.  And  as  confidential  adviser 
to  the  President,  he  never  speaks  for  the 
record,  cannot  be  made  to  testify  before 
Congress,  and  is  identified  with  presidential 
policy  only  on  a  seml-publlc  level. 

A    CONSTITUKNCT    OF    ONE 

Like  the  ministers  who  ruled  post-Napol- 
eonic Europe  from  the  conference  table  at 
Vienna — and  the  Eastern  Establishment  fig- 
ures who  preceded  him  as  policy-maker  of  a 
later  age — Kissinger  believes  that  legislative 
bodies,  bureaucracies  and  run-of-the-mill 
citizenries  all  lack  the  training  and  tem- 
perament that  are  needed  in  the  diplomatic 
field.  He  is  only  slightly  less  moved  by  the 
academics  who  parade  down  to  Washington 
to  peddle  their  ideas.  And  when  one  sets 
aside  popular  opinion.  Congress,  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  academic  community,  there  re- 
mains the  President  alone.  The  inescapable 
conclusion  is  that  Henry  Kissinger's  only 
meaningful  constituency  is  a  constituency 
of  one. 

It  might  have  seemed  surprising  that,  only 
a  month  after  his  election,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  chosen  one  of  his  most  vocal  antag- 
onists— the  foreign  policy  adviser  of  his  chief 
rival,  Nelson  Rockefeller — as  a  leading  policy 
aide.  But  the  two  men  had  much  more  in 
conimop  than  anyone  would  have  supposed. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Nixon  turned  out  not 
to  be  the  partisan,  suspect  observer  of  the 
international  scene  whom  Kissinger  had  so 
feared.  Quite  the  contrary — Mr.  Nixon  was 
determined  to  take  hold  of  the  foreign  policy 
machine  and  fashion  his  own  commitment  to 
world  order,  regardless  of  public  and  con- 
gressional opinion.  In  the  past,  decisions  had 
been  made  In  a  chaotic,  ad  hoc  atmosphere 
which  lacked  consistency  and  framework;  the 
new  President  decided  that  such  practice 
should  cease. 

For  somewhat  different  reasons.  Kissinger 
agreed  that  policy  planning  should  be  cen- 
tered in  the  White  House.  For  Kissinger,  the 
balance-of-power  diplomat,  had  long  be- 
lieved that  world  equilibrium  was  based  on 
the  constant  threat  of  force,  and  that  respect 
for  the  United  SUtes  rested  on  the  fear  of 
its  enormous  mlUUry  machine.  At  times, 
secret  talks  and  well-placed  overtures  could 
avert  military  engagemenU  that  were  not  in 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States;  at  others. 
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where  an  escalation  to  armed  conflict  teemed 
necessary,  the  decisions  mtist  be  made  and 
the  orders  carried  out  by  a  few  top  men  who 
acted  with  the  greatest  of  speed. 

Such  a  policy  of  threat  demanded  a  high 
degree  of  centralization — and  the  resulting 
Nixon-Kissinger  policy  structure  was  de- 
signed to  circumvent  those  forces  In  govern- 
ment, such  as  Congress  and  the  Cabinet 
bureaucrats,  which  were  considered  extra- 
neoxis  to  that  approach. 

CUAJUtING    CaXDIBIUTT 

In  addition,  Kissinger  realized  that  the 
policy  of  threat  would  be  a  failure  If  Mr. 
Nixon  could  not  appear  unfettered  by  others 
—Inside  Washington  and  out— who  had 
claims  on  the  President's  conduct  of  for- 
elgn  affairs.  In  as  early  a  tract  as  "A  World 
Restored,"  his  1954  Ph.  D.  theeis  on  Metter- 
nlch  and  the  restructuring  of  post- 
Napoleonic  Europe,  Kissinger  had  written 
that  "the  impetus  of  domestic  policy  is  a 
direct  social  experience;  but  that  of  foreign 
policy  Is  not  actual,  but  potential  experience 
—the  threat  of  war— which  statesmanship  at- 
tempts to  avoid  l)elng  made  expUdt."  In 
other  words,  popular  (^Jlnlon  was  little  more 
than  an  encumbrance  on  those  few  who  were 
capable  of  making  decisions.  For  if  the  for- 
eign diplomat  were  aUowed  to  feel  that  the 
Presidents  policy  could  be  swayed  by 
domesUc  upheavals,  then  the  credibility  of 
threat— the  linchpin  of  the  poUcy— would 
ultimately  collapse. 

Corollary  to  the  policy  of  threat  was  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  would  keep 
its  promises  and  fulfill  Its  commitments  no 
matter  what  the  price.  For  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  diplomacy  was  to  lose  credlblUty  and 
there  was  a  feeling  for  the  honor  of  a  great 
power  that  went  very  deep  in  Kissinger. 
There  was  the  idea  that  a  faulted  credibility 
In  one  area  of  the  world  would  surely  lead 
to  disaster  in  another,  because  for  Kissinger 
all  the  great  troublespots  of  the  world  were 
lined  up  on  a  single  continuum  that  con- 
nected the  two  superpowers:  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  Should  the 
Russians  violate  the  ceasefire  lines  In  the 
Mideast,  then  the  President  must  be  free  to 
respond  In  Cambodia.  And  if  the  policy  made 
no  sense  in  cost-benefit  analysis  at  least  It 
would  proceed  from  strategic  thinking  which 
transcended  the  day-to-day  pressures  of 
political  life. 

WHITE  HOUSE  PREDOMINANCS 

Kissinger  felt  that  the  presidency  was  the 
only  office  of  government  which  could  deter- 
mine and  executive  foreign  policy  In  the  way 
It  should  properly  be  conducted.  Congress 
was  an  impediment;  its  members,  by  and 
large,  were  not  properly  schooled  In  the  hard- 
fought.  Intricate  practice  of  diplomatic  affairs 
and  were  more  likely  to  respond  to  the  unin- 
formed concerns  of  their  voters,  to  the 
shoddy  tug-and-puU  of  the.  popular  political 
process,  than  to  the  arduous  twists  and  turns 
of  great-power  relationships.  The  bureauc- 
racy, too,  was  an  enemy;  no  imagination,  no 
fiair,  no  speed  or  adapublllty,  little  grasp 
of  the  sacrifices  and  risks  one  must  Incur  11 
the  one  were  to  maintain  a  flexible  policy. 

Kissinger,  the  balance-of-power  diplomat, 
had  long  believed  that  world  equilibrium  was 
based  on  the  constant  threat  of  force,  and 
that  respect  for  the  United  States  rested  on 
the  fear  of  its  enormous  military  machine. 

And  as  for  popular  opinion,  Kissinger's  in- 
terest lay  not  in  how  the  votes  would  be  cast 
today,  but  In  how  the  executive  structure 
would  be  affected  by  domestic  reactions  to 
the  policy  when  that  policy  had  finally  run 
Its  course  five  or  ten  years  later.  His  over- 
whelming concern  was  how  well  the  White 
House  could  continue  to  function  as  the  ma- 
jor force  In  foreign  policy,  whether  popular 
opinion  would  one  day  rise  up  and  destroy 
the  presidency  as  an  Instrument  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  And  when  Kissinger  finally 
agreed  to  go  to  work  for  the  man  he  had 
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scorned  as  a  presidential  candidate,  it  was 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  policymaking 
structure  be  geared  to  White  House  predomi- 
nance. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1968,  Mr.  Nixon  Invited  Kissinger 
to  accept  the  poet  of  foreign  policy  assistant 
and  proposed  a  revival  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  Set  up  under  Truman  after 
World  War  n  to  coordinate  policy  planning, 
the  NSC  system  had  long  since  fallen  into 
obscurity,  but  Mr.  Nixon  viewed  it  as  an  In- 
strument of  restoring  to  the  White  House  a 
critical  measure  of  flexibility  and  control  over 
policy  decisions.  More  than  anything  else,  he 
dreaded  being  handed  a  single  policy  recom- 
mendation which,  more  often  than  not,  might 
be  a  con4>roinise  policy,  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  several  differing  agencies  which  had  sub- 
dued their  disagreements  and  presented  the 
White  House  with  a  position  it  could  then 
only  accept  or  reject. 

Underlying  the  revived  NSC  structure  was 
the  so-otijled  "options"  system;  the  recom- 
mendations of  each  agency  would  be  solicited 
by  the  White  House  and  then  screened  for 
the  NSC  and  the  President  by  Kissinger  and 
his  staff. 

As  the  "options"  man,  Kissinger  would  be 
expected  to  give  a  fair,  objective  account  of 
each  alternAtlve;  as  confidential  adviser  to 
the  President,  his  strength  would  rest  more 
on  his  personal  relationship  with  Mr.  Nixon 
than  on  his  policymaking  abilities — a  rela- 
tionship that  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  predict.  "I  suppose  what  really  was  clear 
was  that  Henry  Kissinger  did  not  intend  to 
become  a  man  of  particular  Influence," 
Thomas  Schelling,  Kissinger's  closest  col- 
league on  the  Harvard  faculty,  said  recently, 
"I  think  he  honestly  thought  that  there  was 
a  more  detached  role  for  himself."  So  Kis- 
singer had  gone  to  Washington  to  whittle 
down  the  options  and  strengthen  Mr.  Nixon's 
hand;  his  own  Influence  could  be  determined 
only  by  the  chemistry  of  his  relationship  with 
the  President. 

A  TOWERINC  FIGtntE 

But  for  astute  observers,  the  news  of 
Kissinger's  supremacy  In  foreign  policy  was 
not  long  in  coming.  In  December,  1968,  he 
flew  to  Key  Biscayne  to  present  Mr.  Nixon 
with  a  set  of  blueprints  for  the  revived  NSC 
sjrstem — and  WUllam  P.  Rogers,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  was  already  out  In  the 
oold.  No  longer  would  it  be  as  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  meet  with  the  President  on 
an  Informal  basis,  a«  Acheson  and  Dulles 
and  Rusk  before  him  had  done;  like  all  other 
Cabinet  members  who  dealt  In  foreign  policy, 
his  Ideas  would  no  longer  be  brought  directly 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  but  would  have  to  pass  first 
through  a  system  which  Kissinger  admin- 
istered. And  when  Rogers  met  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  bis  national  security  adviser,  he 
was  completely  overshadowed,  so  outclassed 
by  Kissinger  that  he  would  rarely  see  Mr. 
Nixon  In  Kissinger's  presence  any  more.  "He 
avoids  his  confrontatloiis  with  Henry  because 
he  knows  he'll  make  a  fool  out  of  him,"  one 
State  Department  official  said  recently. 

Kissinger  was  a  towering  figure  amid  the 
rest  of  the  Nixon  appointees.  None  could 
compare  to  him  In  terms  of  sheer  mental 
preparation  for  the  Job.  And  It  Is  probable 
that  Kissinger  came  Into  his  Job  better  pre- 
pared than  either  of  his  predecessors  under 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  not  to  mention  those 
whom  Mr.  Nixon  had  Just  appointed  to  other, 
less  rigorous  posts,  the  men  who  had  won 
their  Jobs  as  political  favors,  not  by  sheer 
Intellectual  breadth. 

Most  of  the  others  In  Mr.  Nixon's  retinue 
were  men  of  politics,  men  who  could  be 
restrained  by  advrtrse  domestic  feeling  or  be 
deterred  from  a  policy  that  seemed  to  make 
no  material  sense.  But  Mr.  Nixon — a  Presi- 
dent determined  to  behave  In  a  presidential 
way — and  Kissinger,  the  great-power  diplo- 
mat, would  brook  no  compromise.  And  Mr. 
Nixon's  personal  relationship  with  Kissinger, 
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ttnfettered  as  it  was  by  ulterior  political 
motives,  became  deep  and  profound.  Kis- 
singer Is  the  President's  only  poet-1960 
acquaintance  to  have  become  a  member  of 
his  personal  Inner  circle.  He  sees  Mr.  Nixon 
more  frequently  than  do  any  of  his  other 
appointees.  And  as  Mr.  Nixon's  confidante, 
Kissinger  passes  the  crucial  Judgments  on 
the  very  options  that  he  and  his  staff  have 
laid  out. 

BTIREAtlCRATIC  COITP 

But  Kissinger's  coup  of  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments was  nQt  as  simple  as  that.  It  Involved 
a  devious  circumvention  of  the  bureaucracy 
through  the  skillful  use  of  study  memoranda 
and  detailed,  lengthy  questionnaires.  Accord- 
ing to  several  men  who  were  close  associates 
of  Kissinger  at  the  time,  Kissinger  came  to 
power  determined  not  to  rely  on  normal 
channels  for  information  concerning  each 
of  the  policy  undertakings.  And  so  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ensnare  the  Cabinet  departments 
in  a  series  of  useless  policy  studies  which  left 
thKn  very  much  on  the  short  end  of  decision- 
making. 

Kissinger's  first  act  as  Mr.  Nixon's  adviser 
was  to  commission  an  options  memorandum 
on  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  he  be- 
gan work  on  the  study  as  early  as  December, 
1968.  In  the  months  preceding  the  study,  the 
military  state  of  affairs  in  Indochina  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  raging  controversy  In- 
side the  various  departments.  The  outgoing 
presidential  advisers  and  the  upper  crust  of 
Washington's  foreign  service  were  claiming 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  had 
grown  significantly  weaker  since  the  Tet  of- 
fensive the  previous  February,  that  the  Com- 
munist military  campaign  would  fold  in  a 
matter  of  months.  But  the  lower  echelon — 
often  closer  to  the  truth  than  were  their  su- 
periors— said  that  the  guerrillas  were  merely 
regrouping  forces  and  growing  stronger  all 
the  time — that  in  effect,  the  entire  American 
military  effort  had  been  a  failure. 

Since  the  higher-ranking  officials  had 
regularly  suppressed  the  opposing  view  in 
their  conversations  with  the  White  House, 
the  consultants  whom  Kissinger  had  com- 
missioned to  write  the  study  now  felt  it 
especially  necessary  to  get  word  to  Nixon  of 
what  the  second  group  was  saying — which 
was  now  possible  for  the  first  time,  because 
Kissinger  and  the  NSC  were  already  com- 
mitted to  forego  the  compromise  policy  for- 
mula and  unfold  the  disagreements  for  the 
President. 

Kissinger's  solution  was  to  split  the  Viet- 
nam memorandum  In  two;  the  first  part 
would  contain  a  list  of  options  on  what  to 
do  about  Vietnam,  and  the  second  would  be 
a  list  of  specific  questions  on  the  progress  of 
the  war.  It  was  the  questions  part  of  the 
study — the  flrst.  In  what  became  known  as 
National  Security  Study  Memoranda 
(NSSM) — which  Kissinger  said  had  been  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  differing  points  of  view. 
This  he  proposed  to  accomplish  in  an  un- 
precedented way — by  putting  Identical  sets 
of  questions  to  different  departments,  ques- 
tions which,  in  the  cases  of  most  agencies, 
fell  clearly  outside  their  range  of  primary  re- 
sponsibility. The  CIK,  for  example,  was  asked 
to  file  a  report  on  the  proficiency  of  Saigon's 
army — a  task  which  had  always  belonged  to 
the  military  command  in  Vietnam. 

As  for  popular  opinion,  Kissinger's  Interest 
lay  not  In  how  the  votes  would  be  cast  today, 
but  in  how  the  executive  structiu-e  would  be 
affected  by  domestic  reactions  to  the  policy 
when  that  policy  had  finally  run  its  course 
five  or  ten  years  later. 

One  result  of  the  questionnaire,  undoubt- 
edly, was  that  many  estimates  suddenly  be- 
came more  honest;  for  example,  the  mUl- 
tary  command  decided  for  the  first  time  to 
abandoT'.  the  "attrition"  rationale  for  sus- 
tained U.S.  ground  action  in  Vietnam.  In 
similar  manner,  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments showed  up  each  other's  positions 
on  the  war. 
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But  the  major  result  of  the  questionnaire 
seems  to  have  been  that  it  tied  up  and  dis- 
credited the  bureaucracy  as  a  whole.  The 
higher-level  officials  were  now  as  shamed  as 
their  underlings,  and  entire  agencies  were 
seen  In  outright  conflict.  Furthermore,  the 
questions  themselves  were  long  and  bulky — 
merely  sorting  out  the  answers  required  a 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  Kissinger's  own 
staff.  And  by  the  time  the  series  of  National 
Security  Study  Memoranda — on  Vietnam  and 
on  each  of  the  remaining  issues  of  foreign 
policy — had  been  completed,  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  had  already  taken  the  crucial  steps 
In  shaping  the  new  administration's  ap- 
proach to  policy. 

"They  had  us  tied  up  here  for  months 
and  months,"  one  State  Department  official 
ruminated  recently  on  the  NSSM  series.  "One 
wonders  whether  they've  been  used  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy." 

In  fact.  Kissinger's  use  of  the  NSSM  series 
to  tie  up  Washington's  civil  service  was  a 
blunt,  cynical  attempt  to  alter  the  effective- 
ness of  the  NSC  setup.  The  options  system 
had  been  designed  to  curtail  the  influence 
of  the  bureaucracy,  not  to  remove  It;  but 
when  the  dust  had  cleared,  the  Cabinet  de- 
partments had  been  rendered  virtually  in- 
effective in  the  choosing  of  policy.  By  fore- 
closing one  source  of  Ideas,  Kissinger  had 
eliminated  the  options  that  would  derive 
from  It.  The  result  was  that  his  own  office 
had  been  measvunbly  strengthened. 

As  If  this  were  not  enough,  Kissinger  also 
proceeded  to  strike  the  "immediate  with- 
drawal" alternative  from  the  optioiu  half  of 
the  Vietnam  memorandum,  leaving  his  cur- 
rent Vietnamization  plan  as  the  most  mod- 
erate of  all  the  options  listed.  Thus,  even 
before  the  paper  had  gone  to  the  NSC,  Kis- 
singer had  made  the  crux  of  the  administra- 
tion's final  choice  inevitable:  the  United 
States  was  not  going  to  leave  Vietnam  with- 
out exacting  a  price  from  the  NLF  and  Hanoi. 
By  thus  manipulating  the  options  system, 
Kissinger  had  unilaterally  made  a  crucial 
policy  choice. 

Kissinger's  ascendance  took  an  additional 
toll  on  the  functioning  of  the  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  stifled  any  useful  Ideas  which 
might  otherwise  have  originated  in  them. 
Neither  Rogers  nor  Defense  Secretary  Melvin 
Laird  has  been  as  forceful  and  persuasive  an 
advocate  as  Kissinger,  and,  as  a  result,  their 
Immediate  assistants — the  men  who  feed  po- 
sition papers  to  Kissinger  and  his  staff — have 
been  less  likely  to  take  risks  and  back  up 
their  department  heads.  The  result  has  been 
a  near  monotony  of  viewpoint;  the  crucial 
policy  recommendations  have  come  almost 
uniformly  from  Kissinger's  office. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that, 
with  the  concentration  of  power  In  Kissin- 
ger's office,  congressional  investigation  of 
policymaking — which  was  never  very  com- 
prehensive— has  reached  a  new  low  In  effec- 
tiveness. As  confidential  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Kissinger  has  successfully  claimed  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  when  asked  to  testify  on 
the  record  in  congressional  hearings.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  only  contact  that  Kissinger  has  with 
Congress  is  through  Informal.  Intermittent 
briefing  sessions  with  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ers. And  even  those  briefings  appear  to  be 
empty  exercises,  for  Kissinger  Is  subjected  to 
them  only  when  the  President  decides  they 
are  necessary. 

Congressional  resentment  on  this  point 
reached  a  high  pitch  last  March,  when  Stuart 
Symington,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  charged  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  Kissinger  was  "Secretary  of  State 
In  everything  but  title."  and  that  Rogers'  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  committees 
has  become  "a  rather  empty  exercise." 

A  CONFIDCNTIAL  BXLAT10NSIIIP 

Congress  is  not  the  only  group  of  men  with 
whom  Kissinger  has  been  secretive.  In  his 
splrallng  staff  of  more  than  100  people,  there 
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Is  no  one  with  whom  Kissinger  dlsciisses  his 
conversations  with  the  President.  Besides  his 
Ueputy,  Oen.  Alexander  Balg,  there  Is  not 
one  Kissinger  staff  member  who  has  bad  any 
direct  access  to  Mr.  Nixon — a  sharp  depar- 
ture from  past  practice,  when  numerous 
MHilte  House  consultants.  Including  Klssln- 
{jer  himself,  were  able  to  meet  with  the  Pres- 
ident. And  untU  recently,  Kissinger  was  the 
only  administration  official  besides  Mr.  Nixon 
to  convey  presidential  policy  to  the  media. 

There  is  not  a  single  Important  interna- 
tional issue  on  which  he  does  not  have  a 
major  say:  even  on  the  subject  of  the  Middle 
Sast — which  Kissinger  generally  leaves  to  the 
State  Department,  partly  because  of  his  Jew- 
ish background — he  has  emerged  at  crucial 
points  to  warn  against  a  growing  Soviet  pres- 
ence. One  of  Kissinger's  former  staff  assist- 
ants recently  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  Middle  Kast  had  been  tossed  to  Rogers 
as  a  political  bone  because  it  was  not  a  major 
Issue. 

But  If  Henry  Kissinger's  experience  as 
White  House  administrator  has  demon- 
strated anything,  it  is  that  obedience  to  the 
orderly  process  of  government  is  basically  in- 
compatible with  the  role  of  the  cunning 
diplomat.  For  if  he  were  obligated  to  predi- 
cate his  actions  upon  such  obstacles  as  ptop- 
ular  will  and  honest  information,  then  bis 
actions  could  b«  predicted  and  the  diplomat's 
flexibility — his  capacity  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
threat — would  rapidly  diminish.  If  the  bu- 
reaucracy could  be  curbed,  and  Congress 
circumvented,  then  the  policy  of  threat 
would  become  a  reality.  And  that  Is  precisely 
what  Kissinger  engineered. 

{Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Jan.  24.  1969) 
Henbt  a.  Kissinoex 

It  Is  becoming  distressingly  apparent  to 
even  his  staunch  supporters  that  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  made  some  strange  ap- 
pointments to  key  positions.  Even  before  he 
officially  took  office.  Henry  Kissinger,  who  will 
be  Mr.  Nixon's  most  Important  adviser  on 
foreign  policy,  caused  the  pro-Nixon  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  to  editorially  demand 
that  Mr.  Nixon  "Fire  Kissinger!"  Kissinger  is 
the  personification  of  all  that  American  con- 
servatives distrust  and  fear  In  a  political 
leader.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
Council  on  Ftorelgn  Relations,  the  Bllderber- 
gers  and  the  Pugwash  Conferences.  All  three 
are  highly  suspect  organizations  whose  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  in  varying  degrees  of 
secrecy.  Dr.  Kissinger  continues  the  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  Walt  W.  Rostow  pattern  of 
Individuals  with  CIA  connections  occupying 
the  top  National  Security  spot.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  United  States  will  be 
any  better  off  with  Kissinger  doing  the  plan- 
ning than  It  was  with  Rostow  with  whom 
most  knowledgeable  Americans  were  most 
unhappy. 

McOeorge  Bundy,  Kennedy's  Special  Assist- 
ant for  National  Security  Affairs,  was  a  for- 
mer CIA  man  and  an  associate  of  Kissinger 
at  Harvard.  Walt  W.  Rostow.  who  took  Bun- 
dy's  place  under  Johnson,  came  from  the 
CIA-financed  M.I.T.  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies.  Henry  Kissinger  has  been 
associated  with  the  International  Seminar 
and  the  Center  for  International  Affairs  at 
Havard,  also  CIA-financed. 

Henry  Alfred  Kissinger  was  born  In  P^lerth, 
Germany,  May  27,  1923,  the  son  of  Louis 
Kissinger  and  the  former  Paula  Stem.  He 
and  bis  brother,  Walter  Bernhardt  Kissinger, 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1938 
by  their  parents  who  were  refugees  from  the 
Hitler  regime.  Louis  Kissinger,  Henry's  father, 
was  reportedly  a  prominent  rabbi  and  Zion- 
ist In  Berlin. 

Henry  Kissinger  graduated  from  George 
Washington  High  School  <N.T.C.)  In  1941 
and  served  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
1943  to  194«,  being  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  staff  sergeant.  He  served  with  the  970th 
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Counter-intelligence  Corps  and  remained  In 
the  MUltary  InteUigence  Reserve.  While  in 
service,  he  was  reportedly  Investigated  by 
O-a  which  opened  a  case  because  of  Kis- 
singer's reported  attempts  to  reach  Germany 
and  contact  Important  personages  there. 
Upon  leaving  military  service,  he  entered 
Harvard  where  he  majored  In  government 
and  received  four  scholarships,  among  them 
the  Rockefeller  Fotmdation  Fellowship  for 
Political  Theory.  Kissinger  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1950  and  received  his  M.A.  degree 
in  1952  and  Ph.D.  in  1954  In  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Kis- 
singer was  married  on  Feb.  6,  1949  to  Miss 
Ann  Fleischer  and  they  were  divorced  in 
1964.  The  couple  has  two  children. 

In  1951  Kissinger  had  become  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Student  Project  which 
had  been  started  that  year  by  Harvard  Smn- 
mer  School.  In  1952  its  title  was  changed  to 
International  Seminar  and  it  began  publish- 
ing a  quarterly  Journal  entitled,  "Confluence, 
An  International  Forum,"  of  which  Kissinger 
was  the  editor  from  its  inception.  In  1953, 
when  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
launched  a  project  allegedly  to  "seek  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  threat  of  Soviet 
action  against  Insufficient  American  initia- 
tives," three  subconunittees  were  appointed 
and  Kissinger  was  named  study  director.  Out 
of  this  emerged  Kissinger's  book,  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,"  published  In 
1957  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  The  book  cre- 
ated quite  a  furor  and  impressed  the  then 
Vice  President  Nixon.  According  to  the  N.Y. 
Times,  the  book  "brought  Mr.  Kissinger  to 
the  attention  of  scores  of  politicians,  diplo- 
mats and  military  men  and  became  a  source 
book  for  American  policymakers." 

Kissinger  began  his  association  with  the 
Rockefellers  In  1956  when  he  worked  for  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc.  as  director  of 
the  over-all  Special  Studies  Project  ( 1956-7 ) 
"to  develop  concepts  that  might  be  helpful 
in  meeting  the  challenges  America  faces  to- 
day." Prom  1958  to  1959  he  was  Research 
Secretary  of  a  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
discussion  group. 

Under  the  Kennedy  Administration  Kissin- 
ger was  special  consultant  to  President  Ken- 
nedy on  the  Berlin  Crisis.  He  has  also  been 
consultant  to  the  Operations  Research  Office; 
Operations  Coordinating  Board,  Weafmns 
Systems  Evaluation  Group,  Psychological 
Strategy  Board,  National  Security  Council; 
and  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
In  1962  he  became  a  full  Professor  at  Har- 
vard, on  the  faculty  of  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  which  is  CIA-flnanced.  For 
ten  years  Kissinger  has  been  chief  foreign 
policy  adviser  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
who  reportedly  "recommended  him  enthu- 
siastically" to  Mr.  Nixon.  Kissinger  was  de- 
finitely a  Rockefeller  man,  having  attended 
both  the  1964  and  the  1968  Republican  con- 
ventions as  a  Rockefeller  aide,  hoping  his 
man  would  get  the  presidential  nomination. 
He  is  credited  with  having  pushed  the  Re- 
publican platform  toward  a  more  "dovish" 
position  on  Vietnam. 

The  importance  of  the  position  now  held 
by  Dr.  Kissinger  was  described  in  an  article 
in  the  N.Y.  Times  of  Decemlier  8,  1968: 

"For  reasons  that  are  as  good  and  logical 
as  they  are  unsettling,  the  power  of  war 
and  peace  in  the  United  States  resides  In  the 
person  of  one  man.  Last  month,  the  country 
elected  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  the  Job.  Last 
week,  the  President-elect  chose  the  one  man 
who  day  in  and  day  out  will  guide  and  guard 
him  In  that  task:  Henry  Alfred  Kissinger. 

"Dr.  Kissinger  is  to  be  that  someone,  as 
McGeorge  Bundy  was  for  President  Kennedy 
and  Walt  W.  Rostow  has  been  for  President 
Johnson. 

"That  all  these  men  should  have  come 
from  Cambridge  la  not  entirely  coincidental. 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  there  helped  to  propel  such 
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policy-oriented  academicians  onto  the  na- 
tional scene  where  the  politicians  came  to 
know  and  need  them. 

"Dr.  Kissinger's  access  and  accessibility  to 
the  academic  community  must  have  been  an 
important  consideration  In  his  selection, 
as  also  was  his  ten-year  advisory  relationship 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  principal  rival.  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York.  He  helped  to  lead 
scholars  and  thus  government  toward  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  political  and  psycholo- 
gical problems  posed  by  nuclear  technology 
and  toward  a  re-examinatlon  of  both  diplo- 
matic and  military  assumptions  carried  for- 
ward from  the  age  of  American  invulner- 
ability.' 

Kissinger  was  a  member  of  a  group  at 
Hart-ard  which  t>egan  working  fifteen  months 
before  the  presidential  elections  on  a  study 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  President,  who- 
ever he  might  be.  Kissinger  wrote  the  for- 
eign policy  section  of  the  resulting  recom- 
mendations and  Mr.  Nixon  was  reportedly 
so  impressed  with  It  that  he  Immediately 
asked  Kissinger  to  see  him.  (The  report  will 
not  be  made  public.)  Kissinger  wrote  the 
concluding  essay  In  the  massive  Brookings 
Institution  study,  "Agenda  for  the  Nation." 
The  central  theme  of  the  essay  was  that  the 
incoming  administration  of  the  United  States 
must  deal  with  a  world  which  is  militarily 
"bi-polarized"  but  politically  "multl- 
polarlzed." 

Kissinger  has  written  many  books  and 
articles  and  it  should  be  easy  to  find  out 
where  he  stands  from  them,  but  his  writings 
are  difficult  to  understand,  often  contra- 
dictory. A  remark  attributed  to  him  recently 
might  explain  his  attitude.  A  story  In  News- 
week of  December  30,  1968  concerning  an 
article  on  Vietnam,  written  by  Kissinger  be- 
fore he  was  named  to  be  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  by  Mr.  Nixon,  stated: 
"It  was  perhaps  significant  .  .  .  that  after 
his  appointment  as  a  Nixon  adviser.  Kissinger 
tried  first  to  persuade  the  editorial  board  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  drop  the  article  and  then, 
no  more  successfully,  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  manuscript."  The  article  stated  further 
that  when  a  reporter  congratulated  him  on 
the  "brilliance"  of  the  article,  Kissinger 
replied:  'The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  want 
to  be  at  this  point  Is  publicly  brilliant." 

Kissinger's  views  on  ending  the  war  in 
Vietn.im  appeared  in  the  January  1969  Issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  quarterly  publication 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  commented  on  his 
"formula:" 

"The  Kissinger  formula  calls  for  a  series 
of  steps  to  bring  about  a  phased  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  political  settlement  between  the  Saigon 
Government  and  the  Communist-controlled 
National  Liberation  Front.  Dr.  Kissinger  did 
not  rule  out  but  called  'undersirable'  sug- 
gestions that  a  coalition  government  with 
Communist  participation  be  set  up  to  govern 
South  Vietnam."    (Emphasis  Added.) 

Newsweek  In  its  article  on  the  Kissinger 
"formula"  commented: 

"Like  most  scenarios  for  a  negotiated 
settlement,  Kissinger's  article  contained 
some  apparent  inconsistencies.  Although  he 
stres.5ed  that  Saigon  cannot  afford  to  give 
even  implied  recognition  to  the  NLF,  his  pro- 
posal for  direct  talks  between  the  two  adver- 
saries could  only — despite  his  disclaimers- 
give  the  Viet  Cong  added  stature.  .  .  .  And 
in  view  of  his  suggestion  that  Washington 
and  Saigon  maintain  the  closest  possible 
cooperation,  it  seemed  unrealistic  to  urge  tbe 
exclusion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  from  U.S. 
talks  with  Hanoi.  Nixon  himself  declared 
through  a  spokesman  .  .  .  that  he  would 
neither  endorse  nor  condemn  Kissinger's 
article  .  .  ." 

Human  events  gave  tbe  South  Vlelnamese 
reaction  to  the  article: 
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".  .  .  the  South  Vietnamese  were  also 
known  to  be  perturbed  by  an  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs  this  month  by  Henry  Kis- 
singer, the  man  who  will  be  Nixon's  chief 
White  House  adviser  on  foreign  policy. 

"While  the  Kissinger  article  is  complex 
and  warns  against  imposing  any  coalition 
government  on  Saigon,  many  diplomatic  ob- 
servers believe  his  recommendations  for  end- 
ing the  war  are  extremely  fuzzy  and  could 
be  easily  manipulated  by  Hanoi. 

"Particularly  Irksome  to  some  were  his  pro- 
posals for  South  Viet  Nam  to  deal  directly 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front — thus 
giving  tbe  NLF  recognition — and  to  have  a 
coalition  commission  supervise  the  political 
process  In  the  south,  including  new 
elections." 

It  was  because  of  his  recommendations  on 
Vietnam  that  William  Loeb,  Publisher  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial: "This  first  miserable  decision  by 
Professor  Kissinger  shotild  bring  about  his 
dismissal  from  a  post  to  which  he  should 
never  have  been  appointed,"  Mr.  Loeb 
stated: 

"There  Is  one  man  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration who  Is  acting  Just  as  this  newspaper 
predicted.  Harvard  Professor  Henry  A.  Kis- 
alnger,  Nixon's  ill-chosen  White  House  for- 
eign policy  adviser,  wants  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  He  says  it  will  be  a  signal  to  Hanoi 
that  tbe  UJ3.  1«  ready  to  begin  general  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  If  there  is  reduced 
fighting. 

"This  is  typical  of  the  Harvard  professor 
type  of  unrealistic  approach  that  has  done  so 
much  barm  to  this  nation  in  the  last  30 
years.  Kissinger  doesn't  understand  that 
Hanoi,  like  its  Soviet  masters,  respects  only 
one  thing  and  that  Is  superior  force." 

Dr.  Kissinger's  previous  posture  on  Viet- 
nam was  described  In  the  N.Y.  Times: 

"Dtiring  the  Vietnam  war  he  began,  at 
least  publicly,  as  a  defender  of  American  ob- 
jectives and  tactics.  But  on  a  series  of  quiet 
but  energetic  government  missions,  he 
reached  the  conclusion  much  sooner  than 
either  Governor  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Nixon  that 
American  military  prospects  were  dim,  and 
th*t  Washington's  political  prescriptions 
were  not  working  as  advertised — he  found 
much  fault  also  with  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
positions,  and  especially  the  running  hot- 
and-cold  reactions  to  Moscow  without  the 
/f>lannlng  and  strategic  purpose  that  Dr.  BLls- 
Blnger  has  consistently  demanded." 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  quoted  Kis- 
singer as  stating:  "Ending  the  war  (in  Viet 
Nam)  honorably  is  essential  for  the  peace  of 
Itie  world.  Any  other  solution  may  unlooee 
forces  that  would  complicate  prosp>ects  of 
international  order."  And  this  is  what  Kis- 
singer and  his  Intellectual  colleagues  definite- 
ly want:  International  order,  which  would 
consist  of  world  government  in  a  "World  of 
Dlaarmamient."  Kissinger  recommended  a 
start  toward  this  in  "The  Troubled  Partner- 
ship" in  1965  in  which  he  found  a  need  for 
improved  consultation  among  the  allies.  He 
advocated  a  "united  Kurope  with  federal, 
supematlonal  Institutions  as  the  precondi- 
tion for  an  Atlantic  partnership,"  or  regional 
world  government. 

As  tbe  N.Y.  Times  stated,  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  access  to  the  academic  community,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  participated  In  at 
least  one  Pugwash  Conference,  being  listed 
as  a  participant  in  Part  Two  of  the  two  part 
conference  held  at  Smugglers  Notch,  Stowe, 
Vt.,  Sept.  6  to  8,  and  Sept.  10  to  17,  1961. 
This  was  one  of  a  series  of  meetings  which 
began  in  1957  under  the  auspices  of  the  very 
pro-Soviet  Cyrus  Eaton  and  which  derived 
their  name  from  his  home  In  Nova  Scotia  at 
which  the  first  meeting  was  held.  The  name 
was  changed  frcfn  "Pugwash,"  however  to 
Improve  the  image  of  tbe  conferences  and 
an  attempt  made  to  disassociate  the  confer- 
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enoes  from  Eaton,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

Tbe  Conference  attended  by  Kissinger  was 
the  Seventh  Conference  on  Science  and 
World  Affairs,  part  two  being  on  "Disarma- 
ment and  Arms  Control."  Among  those  par- 
ticipating In  the  conference  were  Linus 
Pauling,  Paul  Doty,  Gerald  Plel,  I.  I.  Rabl, 
Louis  Sohn,  Henry  Kissinger  and  Leo  Szllard. 
At  the  Sixth  Conference,  entitled  the  Con- 
ference of  International  Scientists  on  World 
Sectu^ty  and  Disarmament,  held  In  Moscow, 
Nov.  27  to  Dec.  5,  1960,  Kissinger's  predeces- 
sor in  his  present  Job  was  present.  Walt  W. 
Rostow  gave  the  closing  address.  Also  In  at- 
tendance at  the  Moscow  conference  was  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  an  Important  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy  as  was  Rostow.  The  think- 
ing of  Rostow,  Wiesner  and  Kissinger  seems 
to  be  that  we  must  trust  the  Soviets  In  order 
to  avoid  annihilation  In  this  thermonuclear 
age. 

The  general  plan  Is  for  the  U.8.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Join  forces  to  police  the  world 
under  a  supranational  authority  such  as  an 
enlarged  and  greatly  strengthened  UJ4., 
armed  with  a  nuclear  police  force.  Some  of 
the  pMpers  presented  at  the  Moscow  Pug- 
wash Conference  in  1960  were  most  frighten- 
ing in  their  content  but  they  were  not  meant 
for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  masses.  Just  for 
those  who  are  planning  our  future. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  January 
1967,  Nelson  Rockefeller  (to  whom  Kissinger 
was  foreign  policy  adviser  for  ten  years)  and 
Cyrus  Eaton,  Jr.,  son  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
Pugwash  conferences.  Joined  forces  to  profit 
by  trading  with  the  Conununists.  Interna- 
tional Basic  Economy  Corp.,  controlled  by 
the  Rockefeller  brothers  and  organized  In 
1947  under  the  principal  direction  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  and  Tower  International,  Inc., 
headed  by  Cyrus  Eaton,  Jr.,  announced  plans, 
as  revealed  In  the  N.Y.  Times  of  January  16, 
1967,  to  "spur  trade  with  Reds."  The  article 
stated:  "An  alliance  of  family  banking  for- 
tunes linking  Wall  Street  and  tbe  Midwest  Is 
going  to  try  to  build  economic  bridges  be- 
tween the  Free  World  and  Communist  Eu- 
rope. The  Joint  effort  contemplated  by  I.B j;. 
and  Tower  is  seen  as  combining  the  Invest- 
ment skills  and  resources  of  the  Rockefellers 
and  the  special  entre  to  Soviet  bloc  official- 
dom that  Tower  enjoys  largely  as  a  result  of 
contacts  cultivated  over  the  last  16  ye»n  by 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Sr.  The  elder  Eaton  has  been 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  closer  ties  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  backed 
his  convictions  by  visiting  Russia  and  enter- 
taining high  Soviet  leaders  Including  former 
Premier  Khrushchev."  Kissinger's  "foreign 
policy"  advice  must  have  made  Rockefeller 
feel  that  investments  in  Conununist  coun- 
tries would  not  be  too  risky. 

Men  of  science  are  not  going  to  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  new  "World  of  Disarma- 
ment," as  there  are  other  Important  people 
In  the  world  .  .  .  bankers,  industrialists,  dip- 
lomats. These  people  meet  and  plan  In  se- 
cret and  are  called  the  Bilderbergers.  Henry 
Kissinger  has  attended  at  least  one  of  their 
meetings.  His  name  was  on  the  list  of  par- 
ticipants at  the  Williamsburg,  Va.  Confer- 
ence, which  took  place  March  20,  21  and  22, 
1964.  The  idea  of  the  Bllderberg  meetings 
originated  In  tbe  early  fifties.  The  first  meet- 
ing that  brought  American  and  European 
"leading  citizens"  together  took  place  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Prince  Bernhard  at  the 
Bllderberg  Hotel  in  Oosterbeek,  Holland,  from 
Bfay  29  to  Bfay  31,  1954.  Although  the  Bilder- 
bergers claim  that  they  are  not  a  "policy- 
making body"  and  that  "no  conclusions  are 
reached,"  they  surely  do  not  bring  Important 
people  from  practically  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  for  nothing. 

Another  group  of  "unofficial"  policymak- 
ers Is  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
which  Kissinger  baa  long  been  affiliated.  The 
CFR  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  secret 
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government  of  the  United  States.  After  a 
thorough  Investigation  this  organization  was 
declared  subversive  by  the  American  Legion 
of  California  In  1962. 

Among  the  present  or  past  members  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  we  find 
tbe  following: 

Alger  Hiss.  Ralph  Bunche,  Laucblln  Cur- 
rie,  Harry  Dexter  White,  Herbert  Matthews, 
Joseph  Barnes,  Cyrus  Eaton,  J.  Robert  Op- 
penhelmer,  John  K.  Falrbank  and  Arthur 
Goldbo'g,  all  of  whom  have  had  a  record 
of  close  affiliation  with  Communists  and 
some  of  whom  were  actually  identified  as 
Communists. 

During  the  first  week  of  December  1968 
the  International  Association  for  Cultural 
Freedom  conducted  a  five-day  closed  seminar 
at  Princeton,  NJ.  Ninety  Individuals  at- 
tended, among  them  Henry  Kissinger  who 
told  those  assembled  "The  doon  to  the 
White  House  will  always  be  open  to  your 
Ideas."  Present  to  hear  this  kind  Invitation 
were  Charles  Hamilton,  co-author  with 
Stokely  Carmlchael  of  the  book,  "Black 
Power;"  Andreas  Papandreu,  left-wing  leader 
of  the  Panhellenlc  Liberation  Movement, 
exiled  from  Greece  due  to  his  pro-Commu- 
nist activities;  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  Mc- 
George Bundy  and  George  Ball,  among 
others.  Some  of  the  participants  were  from 
Conununist  countries  at  this  seminar  fi- 
nanced by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Henry  Kissinger  has  been  a  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  (who 
called  the  appointment  of  his  friend  "a 
good  one"),  Adam  Yarmollnsky  (expected 
to  step  into  Kissinger's  Job  at  Harvard,  who 
said  "I  will  sleep  better  with  Henry  Kissinger 
In  Washington."),  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr. 
("I  think  it  Is  an  excellent  ^polntment.") 
and  Robert  R.  Bowie  with  whom  he  worked 
at  the  Harvard  Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs. 

Kissinger  has  been  described  by  a  col- 
league as  "impatiently  arrogant"  and  his 
confidence  In  his  own  ability  is  evident  from 
a  comment  reportedly  made  when  Rocke- 
feller sent  one  of  his  "position  pai>er8"  to 
other  adylsers  for  comment:  "Do  you  ask 
a  housepalnter  to  touch  up  a  Picasso?"  In 
his  new  position  Dr.  Kissinger  Intends  to 
make  some  long-range  plans  for  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  completely  re(»^anlze 
and  restructure  the  entire  White  House  se- 
curity planning  machinery.  This  is  a  very 
Important  Job  to  entrust  to  a  man  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Democratic  left-wing  Ken- 
nedy Administration  as  he  seemingly  is  to 
the  Republican  moderate  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. To  what  ends  will  he  use  the 
"brilliance"  he  wishes  to  conceal  trtaa  the 
American  people? 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KXMTCCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting editorial  recently  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  with  which  I 
am  in  complete  agreement. 
The  first  amendment  states  that — 
Congress  shall  make  no  l*w  req>ecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prcriUblUng  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  q>eech,  or  of  the  press;  .  .  . 

-  However,  with  this  freedcMU  of  the 
press  goes  the  responsibility  of  telling  the 
truth.  Freedom  of  the  press  does  not  in- 
cliide  the  right  to  falsify  or  deceive. 
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I  InclQde  this  arUele  for  the  perusal 
of  the  Members: 

Thk  DocroBKD  DOCmCZNTAKT 

(By  Cbarles  L.  Oould) 

Journalists  are  being  asked  to  close  ranks 
and  support  CBS  In  refusing  to  allow  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  review  raw  film  foot- 
age from  the  controversial  documentary 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  rallying  cry  of  tbose  manning  the 
ramparts  Is:  "Freedom  of  the  press  is  at 
stake."  nonsense. 

The  qnestlon  here  is  not  "freedom  of  the 
press."  It  is  "responsibility  of  the  press." 
Was  the  film  doctored?  Was  the  film  rigged? 
Did  the  editors  spUce  the  film  so  that  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  various  respondents 
were  out  of  sequence? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  critics  of  the 
fllm.  They  submit  some  evidence  to  support 
their  charges. 

However,  only  CBS  knows  for  sure.  Only  a 
review  ol  the  raw  film  can  reveal  the  truth, 
lant  this  what  "freedom  of  the  press"  is  all 
•bout?  Is  It  not  a  search  for  truth? 

If  CBS  did  not  doctor  the  film  it  should 
aot  hesitate  a  moment  to  show  Its  unused 
film  dips.  This  Is  not  a  case  of  a  reporter 
protecting  his  sources.  This  Is  not  a  case  of 
a  Journalist  covering  a  breaking  news  story 
In  competition  with  other  reporters. 

The  CBS  documentary  was  produced  with 
tb«  cooperation  of  dosens  of  Individuals  in 
and  out  of  govemn^ent.  Some  of  these  Indi- 
viduals claim  the  documentary  was  doctored 
to  warp  and  twist  their  statements. 

They,  too,  have  rights. 

Those  who  defend  CBS  should  ask  them- 
selves If  their  positions  would  change  If  a 
film  were  doctored  to  put  the  Pentagon  in  a 
good  light  rather  than  a  bad  one. 

Porty  years  ago,  responsible  journalists 
were  indignant  at  the  rigging  of  photographs 
toy  the  editors  of  Bernard  McFadden's  New 
Tork  Graphic.  The  paper  died. 

Ten  years  ago  many  Journalists  denounced 
the  controversial  documentary  "Operation 
Abolition"  because  two  or  three  scenes  were 
out  of  sequence. 

The  fllm,  which  revealed  Communist  in- 
volvement tn  the  city  hall  riots  here  in  San 
Francisco,  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Many  Journalists — not  Including  this  one — 
defend  the  publication  of  vital  government 
secrets  on  the  argument  of  the  "people's 
right  to  know." 

Now  they  deny  the  people's  right  to  know 
by  defending  CBS  in  classifying  its  fllm  clips 
"Top  Secret." 

They  can't  have  It  both  ways. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  free  press  free — 
and  responsible — we  can't  use  the  First 
Amendment  as  an  excuse  for  exposing  the 
mistakes  of  others  and  also  use  it  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  biding  our  own. 
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TOBACCO:  THE  $10,000,000,000  QUES- 
TION 


July  21,  1971 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  fJuly  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  dadHy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
gaiocide  on  over  1 ,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OP   VOKin  CASOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  predecessor 
in  this  House,  the  Honorable  Horace  R. 
Kornegay,  spoke  recently  to  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Chicago.  His  speech  provides  an 
important  response  to  some  of  the  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  on  the  to- 
bacco industry.  As  a  former  Congress- 
man, an  able  attorney,  and  the  president 
of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  his  remarks 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
am  placing  them  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Tobacco:  Thk  $10,000,000,000  Qitkstion 

As  I  travel  this  land  of  ours  I  am  growing 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  hearing  a 
growing  chorus  of  disenchantment,  dissatis- 
faction and  distrust  directed  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  American  way  of  life.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  Hippies  and  the  Tipples. 
To  give  them  their  due.  they  are  open  In 
their  determination  to  bring  down  society. 
I  am  talking  about  the  self-righteous  re- 
formers of  our  social  and  economic  system. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  be  on  guard.  While 
our  attention  is  riveted  on  the  street 
shenanigans  of  the  Rennie  Davlses  and  the 
Abby  Hoffmans,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
social  and  economic  crusaders  and  their 
destructive  work  In  the  state  house,  the 
court  house,  the  Congress  and  the  federal 
regulatory  agencies.  I  speak  of  the  social 
engineers  who  would  so  hamstring  Industry 
and  business  as  to  virtually  destroy  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Tou  don't  have  to  smoke  to  see  the  flames 
or  feel  the  heat  that  surrounds  the  cigarette 
controversy.  It  Is  a  burning  (10  billion  ques- 
tion that  no  businessman  should  ignore.  For 
as  you  contemplate  it,  you  might  well  say  to 
yotirself :  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  a  zeal- 
ous crusader,  go  I  and  my  business." 

Tobacco  is  a  very  big  Industry  with  few 
defenders.  If  the  vast  niunbers  of  people 
who  owe  all  or  part  of  their  living  to  tobacco 
were  aware  of  the  threat  It  faces,  the  out- 
look might  be  rosier.  For  example  : 

About  three  million  members  of  farm 
families  earn  their  principal  livelihood  from 
the  crop.  They  live  In  23  states  and  earn 
about  $1.4  billion  a  year  from  the  leaf. 

More  than  100,000  workers  are  gainfully 
employed  in  tobacco  manufacturing  and  col- 
lect an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  half-a- 
blUlon  dollars. 

There  are  more  than  4,500  wholesale  firms 
that  distribute  the  product  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  retail  outlets  that  de- 
pend on  cigarette  sales  for  a  substantial  part 
of  their  Income. 

There  are  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  realized  from  the  export  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products. 

The  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
receive  $4  6  billion  in  taxes  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products. 

In  all.  there  are  329  industries  directly  or 
Indirectly  Involved  In  selling  their  products 
to  the  tobacco  industry,  ranging  from  cello- 
phane and  advertising  to  transportation  and 
steel. 

Gentlemen,  all  of  that  adds  up  to  $10  bll- 
Uon. 

But  the  cigarette  controversy  Is  not  Im- 
portant to  you  because  of  the  money  In- 
volved. It  is  Important  to  you  because  of  the 
principle.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  please, 
as  our  critics  do.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 


we  balance  (v  equate  health  against  dollars. 
I  am  simply  suggesting  to  you  that  we  look 
at  the  principle  and,  then  decide  what 
course  is  Just. 

And  the  principle  involved  in  the  cigarette 
controversy  is  simply  this : 

ShaU  we  as  a  nation  scrap  the  historical 
principle  that  anybody — an  industry  as  well 
as  an  individual — Is  innocent  untU  proven 
guUty? 

Shall  we  impose  on  the  business  commu- 
nity a  cruel  and  unusual  assumption  of  guilt 
and  force  It  to  prove  its  innocence  of  all 
charges,  however  Irresponsible? 

If  this  new  standard  is  imposed  on  busi- 
ness then  we  can  say  goodbye  to  the  economic 
system  as  we  know  it.  We  will  really  see  a 
domino  theory  in  action.  First,  the  tobacco 
industry,  then  the  auto  industry,  then  the 
drug  Industry,  then  the  food  Industry.  Bank- 
ing, oil,  air  travel,  advertising  will  also  suc- 
ciunb.  I  can  see  the  legislation  marching  on. 
We  have  had  Truth  in  Lending  and  Truth  in 
Packaging.  Soon  we  will  get  Truth  in  Medi- 
cine, Truth  in  Advertising  untU  we  ulti- 
mately get  the  one  big  omnibus  bill — Truth 
in  Misery. 

I  exaggerate,  of  course.  But  what  worries 
me  Is  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  by  how  much. 
When  the  so-called  Fairness  Doctrine  was 
invoked  against  cigarette  advertising  in  1967, 
we  Jokingly  warned  that  someone  was  bound 
to  demand  equal  time  to  answer  the  military 
recruiting  commercial  because  war  is  a  health 
hazard.  And  sure  enoiigh,  the  Jest  was  seri- 
ously advanced  some  time  later  by  an  anti- 
war organization. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
exaggerated  is  the  unrelenting  nature  of  our 
opponents — ours  today,  perhaps  yo»irs  tomor- 
row. Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

The  cigarette  industry  volunteered  to  end 
the  broadcast  advertising  of  Ks  product  as 
the  only  pKJssible  way  to  avoid  reaching  young 
people  in  the  audience. 

The  cigarette  Industry  voluntered  to  list 
the  "tar"  and  nicotine  content  of  the  prod- 
uct in  print  and  billboard  advertisements. 

The  cigarette  industry  volunteered  to  dis- 
play m  all  advertising  the  side  of  the  package 
containing  the  health  warning  notice  re- 
quired by  Congress. 

Now,  those  are  three  steps  recently  taken 
toward  self-regulation.  They  arc  in  the  best 
tradition  of  informing  the  public,  of  not 
hiding  any  facts  because  essentially  we  have 
nothing  to  hide. 

But,  did  that  satisfy  our  leading  foe,  Sen- 
ator Moss  of  Utah?  It  did  not.  Last  week, 
speaking  to  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  convention  in  Miami  be  was  still  on 
the  attack.  He  told  representatives  of  busi- 
ness that  the  tobacco  Industry  Is  "a  perfect 
example  of  self-interest  rather  than  public 
Interest,"  and  cited  o\ir  "faUure  to  Impose 
self -regulation." 

I  cannot  remain  sUent  when  my  industry 
is  unfairly  abused. 

I  am  shocked  at  Senator  Moss'  violent 
attack  on  the  tobacco  Industry.  He  appears 
to  have  almost  no  knowledge  of  hlsUH?  or 
the  burden  of  testimony  taken  from  scien- 
tific experts  In  Congressional  hearings,  show- 
ing the  controversy  about  cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  Industry  mounted  its  xii- 
precendented  smoking  and  health  research 
support  programs  ten  years  before  the  Sen- 
ator began  talking  about  action  to  deal  with 
the  health  question.  Its  decision  to  place  the 
words  of  the  Congressionally  authored  pack- 
age warning  in  all  of  its  advertising  is  tnly 
the  latest  of  a  constant  series  of  voluntary 
actions  by  the  Industry  In  the  smoking  and 
health  controversy. 

Incredibly,  within  the  past  month  Senator 
Moss  ha::  congratulated  the  tobacco  industry 
on  self- regulation.  Tet  now,  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that. 

For  one  who  professes  to  promote  self- 
regulation,  Senator  Moss  is  doing  a  masterful 
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Job  of  kicking  It  to  death.  No  American  in- 
dtistry  has  attempted  to  cooperate  more  with 
the  government,  or  has  taken  more  far- 
reaching  self -regulatory  action  than  the  to- 
bacco Industry. 

Well,  there  is  a  sliver  lining,  after  all.  It  is 
good  for  the  underground  war  against  to- 
bacco to  surface  where  all  can  see  Its  vlndlc- 
tiveness. 

For  sixteen  years,  the  anti-smoking  forces 
have  been  waging  unrelenting  and  unde- 
clared war  against  the  tobacco  industry.  We 
have  long  known  their  true  intentions — 
whUe  others  doubted  it.  We  have  long  known 
their  dedication  to  the  elimination  of  cig- 
arette smoking — while  others  disbelieved. 
And  we  have  long  resisted  their  efforts  to 
control  the  behavior  of  free  citizens — while 
others  hung  back. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  war  against  to- 
bacco Is  being  waged  In  the  open.  For  the 
first  time  the  true  motives  of  the  antismok- 
ers  have  surfaced  for  all  to  see.  For  the  first 
time,  the  American  people  are  getting  a  look 
at  Its  face.  And  it  Is  not  pleasing.  The  Face 
of  Prohibition  never  Is. 

The  words  that  follow  are  those  of  prestigi- 
ous groups  and  individuals  within  the  oppo- 
sition ranks;  but  the  spirit  is  pure  Carrie 
Nation. 

Here's  what  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  said 
In  January:  "It  is  high  time  to  ban  smoking 
from  all  confined  public  places  such  as  res- 
taurants, theaters,  airplanes,  trains,  and 
busses." 

Here's  what  a  U.N.  group  said  a  month  ago : 
"Public  smoking  which  is  a  trial  for  the  ex- 
smoker  and  a  temptation  for  the  non-smoker 
should  be  continuously  discouraged.  Smok- 
ing should  be  an  activity  limited  to  consent- 
ing adults  in  private." 

Here's  what  a  committee  of  English  doctors 
demanded  recently:  "It  Is  necessary  to  chal- 
lenge and  change  the  present  general  accept- 
ance of  cigarette  smoking  .  .  .  Public  disap- 
proval of  a  dangerous  habit  that  upsets  many 
non-smokers  must  be  promoted." 

The  pattern  Is  clear.  It  is  one  of  step-by- 
step  coercion,  from  control  of  Information 
to  actual  control  of  behavior. 

At  first,  the  anti-smoking  camp  was  con- 
tent to  inform  people  about  an  alleged  haz- 
ard. Then  when  the  public  did  not  respond, 
they  tried  to  frighten  people  into  conformity. 
Still  frustrated  by  an  unsheeplike  public, 
they  escalated  further  to  vilification,  insult. 
and  abuse  so  as  to  make  smoking — and 
smokers — socially  unacceptable. 

Now  they  are  poised  on  the  top  rung — or 
should  I  say  bottom  rung — of  repression.  To- 
day's slogan  Is  "Thou  shalt  not  smoke."  It 
is  shouted  with  the  fervor  of  the  fanatic 
who  knows  best  what  is  right  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

I  for  one  am  glad  the  anti-smoking  forces 
have  decided  to  try  to  impose  this  com- 
mandment. For  It  violates  another  command- 
ment which  is  deep-rooted  in  most  Ameri- 
cans. And  that  is:  "Thou  shalt  not  push  peo- 
ple aroimd." 

A  refreshing  reaction  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's latest  attempt  to  push  people  around 
has  come  from  the  press.  Apparently,  there 
Is  resistance  to  his  call  for  a  ban  on  smoking 
In  public  places. 

A  Rhode  Island  newspaper  sees  "a  touch 
of  hysteria  creeping  Into  the  smoking  issue," 
and  it  notes  that,  "fanaticism  often  generates 
a  deep  reaction  unfavorable  to  the  cause." 

An  Ohio  newspaper  said  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  enforce  such  a  ban  without  hav- 
ing a  "virtual  army  of  federal  agents  bust- 
ing people  for  clandestinely  lighting  up  in 
public  places." 

A  San  nuncisco  newspaper  oonunented 
that  crusaders,  like  the  Surgeon  General, 
"who  once  taste  blood,  are  not  to  be  denied. 
They  charge  on  untU  they  fall  flat  on  their 
faces  or  on  their  backsides,  depending  on 
whether  they  slip  or  are  pushed." 
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A  television  commentat<w  called  the  ban 
"the  spirit  of  compiilslon  at  work.  The  same 
cnisadlng  zeal  that  springs  from  a  busy- 
bodlnesB  mixed  with  arrogance." 

F(»tun»tely  for  us  all,  v^en  human  beings 
start  out  on  a  crusade,  they  always  intro- 
duce a  bit  of  lunacy  into  it.  Lunacy  was 
compounded  recently  in  New  York  City  when 
the  Surgeon  General's  ban  on  public  smok- 
ing was  actually  Implemented  on,  of  all 
places,  the  decks  of  Staten  Island  ferries. 
This  moved  a  New  Tork  columnist  to  lament 
the  fact  that  "the  learned,  concerned  surgeon 
general  cant  think  of  anything  to  do  about 
the  waters  beneath  the  ferries,  which  are  an 
open  sewer  and  a  potential  typhoid  trap,  or 
anything  to  do  about  that  haze  of  filth  that 
bangs  in  the  air  above  our  Fun  City." 

And  indeed  the  learned,  concerned  surgeon 
general  Is  strangely  reluctant,  or  unable,  to 
see  any  evil  In  anything  but  cigarettes.  He 
has  determined  that  snMsklng  is  dangerous  to 
health.  He  has  determined  that  smoking 
should  be  prohibited  in  public,  and  that  it  Is 
"a  dirty,  smelly,  foul,  chronic  form  of 
suicide." 

But  did  you  also  know  that  this  hardline 
antismoker  is  a  model  of  moderation  and 
mildness  concerning  other  alleged  health 
hazards?  For  example: 

Mercury,  lead,  arsenic  and  other  metallic 
pollution,  he  has  determined,  is  not  a  cause 
for  hysteria.  "We  are  not  presently  faced 
with  widespread,  serious  human  health 
hazards  from  these  substances,"  he  says. 

Herbicides,  such  as  2,4-D,  he  has  deter- 
mined, do  not  as  now  marketed  and  under 
current  use  present  a  hazard  to  public 
health. 

Water  pollution,  he  has  determined,  would 
be  Improved  if  smoking  is  reduced,  "since 
th»e  would  be  fewer  cigarette  butts  to  .  .  . 
find  their   way  Into  our   water  sources." 

Air  pollution,  he  has  determined,  is  a  mi- 
nor cause  of  disease  compared  to  smoking.  He 
makes  this  statement  in  the  face  of  the 
HEW  finding  that  death  rates  from  lung 
cancer  are  twice  as  high  in  urban  areas  than 
In  ural  areas,  even  after  making  full  allcno- 
ance  for  smoking. 

Why  the  hysteria?  Why  the  shouting?  Why 
the  crusading? 

The  explanation,  it  seems  to  me,  results 
from  the  tenacity  of  the  cancer  mystery 
which  is  a  challenge  to  the  entire  nation.  It 
Is  humbling  to  realize  how  little  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  solving  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  causation.  It  Is  under^ 
standable  that  individuals  and  organizations 
which  are  morally  convinced  that  the  Sim- 
ulation of  cigarette  smoking  is  the  simple 
solution  to  a  very  complex  question  would 
feel  frustrated  by  anyone's  unwillingness  to 
accept  their  Judgments. 

Nevertheless,  many  eminent  scientists  who 
are  skilled  technicians  in  the  field  agree  that 
the  question  of  smoking  and  health  is  stlU 
very  much  a  question. 

And  so  apparently  do  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  continue  to  smoke,  despite  an  al- 
most Incessant  campaign  of  fear  and  exh<»'- 
tation.  It  well  may  be  that  smokers  have 
been  so  bombarded  with  propaganda  that 
they  have  become  Immunized  against  It.  They 
may  be  proving  Marshall  McLuhan  right 
when  he  observed  that  the  "price  of  eternal 
vigilance  Is  indifference." 

I  look  ahead  hopefully  to  the  rest  of  1971 
as  a  period  of  sharply  reduced  noise  level 
which  might  accelerate  the  scientific  reso- 
lution of  the  smoking  and  health  contro- 
versy. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  English 
writer  William  Hazlitt  put  his  flnger  on  the 
problem.  He  said :  "The  origin  of  all  science  Is 
in  the  desire  to  know  causes;  and  the  origin 
of  all  false  science  and  imposture  is  In  the 
desire  to  accept  false  causes  rather  than 
none;  or  which  Is  the  same  thing.  In  the  un- 
willingness to  acknowledge  our  own  Igno- 
rance." 
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A  crusade  Is  a  poor  way  to  get  at  sclentiflo 
truth.  The  American  people  deserve  better. 

The  American  people  deserve  objective  un- 
biased answers  to  the  controversial  questions 
concerning  smoking  and  health — answers 
that  must  ultimately  come  from  further  sci- 
entlflc  research  and  new  knowledge.  And  they 
also  deserve  full,  free,  had  informed  public 
discussion  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

That  is  why  the  tobacco  Industry  pledges 
to  contribute  to  public  understanding 
through  public  discussions. 

That  is  why  the  tobacco  industry  is 
spending  more  money  on  scientific  research 
on  the  smoking  and  health  question  than 
any  other  source,  government  or  private.  And 
we  wlU  continue  to  do  so. 

That  Is  why  the  tobacco  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  live  each  day  In  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  the  four-way  test  of  truth,  fairness, 
goodwill  and  benefit  to  all  concerned. 


WORLD  LAW  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
July  21,  as  authorized  by  presidential 
proclamation  4060.  is  World  Law  Day. 
In  the  proclamation  signed  June  17. 
President  Nixon  elucidated  the  essential 
role  law  plays  both  domestically  and 
internationally. 

Particularly  noted  in  the  proclamation 
was  the  shrinking  size  of  our  globe,  and 
the  correspondingly  greater  need  for  the 
rule  of  law  among  all  nation-states.  In 
President  Nixon's  words: 

More  and  more,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
prime  Importance  that  principle  and  not 
mere  power  should  govern  In  this  country 
call^  Earth. 

World  Law  Day,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in- 
deed an  appropriate  occasion  for  all 
Members  of  Congress — entrusted  as  they 
are  to  make  laws — to  express  their  own 
deep  convictions  about  the  role  of  law 
in  today's  world. 

I  have  long  felt  that  disputes  between 
nations  should  far  more  frequently  be 
taken  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. Those  who  view  the  world  solely  in 
terms  of  traditioneJ  power  politics  argue 
only  for  continued  lawlessness  on  the 
international  level. 

To  a  tragic  degree,  many  in  this  coun- 
try have  come  to  equate  national  power 
with  peace.  In  the  most  fundamental 
sense,  the  use  and  threat  of  force  by  any 
nation  is  no  more  conducive  to  real  peace 
than  is  the  use  and  threat  of  force  by 
an  individual  citizen. 

What  keeps  peace  within  a  nation  is 
the  compact  among  its  citizens  to  accept 
and  support  rules  of  law  aoid  their  ajudi- 
cation  and  enforcement.  Agreement 
stems  not  from  theory  or  some  ideal 
blueprint,  but  from  their  basic  sdf- 
interest  in  order  as  opposed  to  anarchy. 

Likewise,  to  achieve  peace  and  Justice 
for  all  nations  and  all  peoples  on  a  world- 
wide level,  we  must  strive  consciously 
and  persistently  to  eliminate  interna- 
tional anarchy  and  create  order.  This 
requires  us  to  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  our  mutual  self-interest  as 
human  beings  in  this  shrinking  world. 
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As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
proclamatlcBi,  we  in  the  United  States — 
with  oar  long  heritage  of  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law — should  have  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  seeing  this  great  principle  put 
to  work  in  the  world  community.  Mr. 
Nixon's  call  for  a  "heightened  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  international  affairs"  must  not  be  dis- 
missed merely  as  fanciful  words,  but 
must  be  put  into  practice. 

It  is  with  this  profound  conviction  that 
I  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
President's  proclamation: 
WoKij>  Law  Dat,   1971— Pkoclamation  -KWO, 

Jvm  17,  1971 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America;   a  Proclamation) 

From  the  time  more  than  25  centuries  ago 
when  a  Hebrew  prophet  wrote.  "The  Lord 
la  our  judge  .  .  .  our  lawgiver  .  .  .  our 
king:  he  will  save  ua."  Western  clvlllzaUon's 
■ense  of  salvation  has  been  intimately  re- 
lated to  its  vision  of  the  universal  rule  of 
law  In  the  affairs  of  men.  We  In  the  United 
States  have  special  reason  to  cherish  this 
vision,  for  the  freedom,  the  order,  and  *.he 
atoondance  which  we  enjoy  are  fruits  of  its 
application.  The  great  principle  that  the 
people  are  sovereign,  and  that  the  law  they 
make  U  suproae,  has  operated  with  such 
signal  succeea  In  our  cotm try's  history  that 
Americans  are  turning  Increasingly  to  the 
compelling  logic  of  putting  it  to  work  in 
the  world  community  as  well.  People  of  many 
other  nations  and  ctiltures  are  doing  Uke- 


At  the  same  time  technology  is  shrinking 
the  globe  so  that  the  sense  of  common  des- 
tiny and  common  danger,  the  sense  that  "my 
country  Is  the  world;  and  my  countrjnnen 
are  mankind,"  Is  no  longer  fancy  but  com- 
pelling fact  for  the  whole  human  race.  Mere 
and  more,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  Im- 
portance that  principle  and  not  mere  power 
aboold  govern  in  this  country  called  Earth. 

We  can  see  many  heartening  evidences 
that  law  is  becoming  stronger  and  more  Jxist 
around  the  world  under  the  pressures  which 
reason  and  necessity  exert.  Within  the  na- 
tions, human  rights  and  ecological  wisdom 
eoDtlnue  to  gain  statTire  In  the  law.  Among 
th*  nations,  security  and  cooperatlan — co 
•very  frosit  from  apace  to  the  aeabeda — are 
being  enhanced  through  negotiations,  trea- 
Ues,  and  convenUons.  The  United  NaUons 
la  antering  its  second  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  many  other  international  organizations 
are  working  effectively  through  and  for  world 
law. 

Also  playing  a  constructive  role  are  those 
OTganlzations  which  are  made  up  not  of 
countries  but  of  individual  men  and  women. 
Joined  together  In  the  interest  of  the  law 
a«  citizens  of  their  countries  and  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  in>portant  of  these 
la  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center, 
founded  in  1963,  which  this  summer  will 
hold  its  Fifth  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  at  Belgrade,  Tugoelavi.^. 
July  21,  the  date  when  thousands  of  law- 
yers and  Jurists  from  around  the  world  will 
convene  for  this  conference,  will  be  ob- 
served In  many  nations  as  World  Law  Day — 
an  observance  in  which  I  know  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a  people  who  love  the  law.  will 
want  to  Join. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  July  21.  1971,  as  World  Law 
Day.  I  caU  on  every  American  to  reflect  that 
cUy  on  the  sacrcdness  of  the  law  In  Ameri- 
can tradition.  And  I  urge  each  American  to 
Join  with  millions  of  his  fellow  men  around 
the  world  in  heightened  recognition  of  the 
Importaaee  of  the  rule  of  law  In  intema- 
ttonal  affairs  to  our  goal  of  a  stable  peso*. 
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In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  17th  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  nlnety-flfth. 

Rkhaxo  Nixoi*. 


July  21,  1971 


SUSAN  MARTZ  VISITS  CAPITAL 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHAUEY 

or  noncsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  July  19. 
1971,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Daily  News: 

HuBTONTowi*,  Pa. — Susan  Martz,  the  13- 
year-old  girl  who  has  raised  more  than  Ave 
million  Betty  Crocker  food  coupons  in  six 
months  and  vised  them  to  purchase  five 
portable  artificial  kidney  machines  for  Penn- 
sylvania hospitals,  has  been  invited  to  visit 
the  nation's  capital  by  her  congressman. 

U.S.  Rep.  J.  Irving  WhaUey  (R-Pa.) .  whose 
12th  district  Includes  young  Susan's  home  In 
Fulton  Covmty,  said  he  would  show  her 
around  Washington  Wednesday. 

Susan  began  collecting  coupons  for  kidney 
machines  in  December,  in  memory  of  her 
brother,  who  died  of  kidney  disease  and 
might  have  been  kept  alive  by  an  artificial 
kidney.  Aided  by  nationwide  publicity,  she 
has  been  receiving  thousands  of  coupons  in 
the  mall,  from  places  as  far  west  as  Hawaii. 

Susan  and  her  parents  Just  returned  to 
this  south  central  Pennsylvania  town  from 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  where  they  delivered  3.5 
million  coupons  in  a  pick-up  truck. 

The  coupons  will  purchase  three  more 
portable  artificial  kidney  machines,  valued 
at  $3,000  apiece,  for  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital,  Altoona  Mercy  Hospital  aoA  the 
HcTshey  Research  Medical  Center. 

Two  similar  machines  were  presented  ear- 
lier thU  year  to  the  Harrlsburg  hospital.  A 
sixth  machine  will  go  to  Western  Maryland 
State  Ho^lUl  In  Hagerstown.  Md. 

We  were  extremely  ideased  to  have 
Susan  visit  us  on  Capitol  Hill  today. 
Susan  has  done  such  a  remarkable  Job 
on  her  project  of  collecting  coupons  for 
the  kidney  machines  that  we  wanted  to 
show  her  our  m>preciation  by  having 
Susan  and  her  family  as  our  guests  for 
the  day.  We  were  happy  to  arrange  for  a 
White  House  tour,  show  her  around  the 
CapiUd  Building  and  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  have  lunch  in  the  Capitol  Members 
dining  room. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Susan.  Every- 
one throughout  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land should  be  thankful  that  a  girl 
named  Susan  Martz  from  the  smaD  town 
of  Hustontown.  Pa.,  cared  enough  about 
people  to  devote  so  many  days  and  hours 
to  this  notdest  of  causes. 

Kfforts  in  the  fight  against  kidney  ail- 
ments should  not  stop  with  a  young  girl's 
dream.  A  little-known  but  frightening 
fact  is  that  one  out  of  every  five  deaths 
caused  by  illness  is  a  result  of  a  kidney 
disease.  We  should  all  be  involved  in  this 
fight;  not  just  Susan  Martz  and  her 
friends  and  family. 

During  the  91st  Congress  I  ooiQx>nsored 
a  bm  providing  $15  million  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  kidney  research  project. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  is  now  law. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bin  to  estab- 


lish a  NatiMud  Kidney  Institute  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This 
would  make  kidney  research  a  matter  of 
national  concern  and  recognition  and 
would  bring  the  full  weight  of  our  facili- 
ties to  bear  on  this  devastating  problem. 

We  will  continue  our  fight  against  this 
dreaded  ailment,  just  as  Susan  will  pur- 
sue her  campaign  until  the  program  ex- 
pires. We  hope  that  all  people  every- 
where will  join  in  this  battle,  send  cou- 
pons to  Susan,  and  work  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  ELidney  Insti- 
tute at  NTH  so  that  the  proUem  can  be 
licked. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitute  to  Susan 
Martz  for  her  unselfish  efforts  on  behalf 
of  all  those  with  kidney  ailments.  We 
thank  you,  Susan,  and  wish  you  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  years  ahead.  You 
deserve  it. 


ROBBERY  IN  THE  NEW  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDING 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  uxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  yesterday 
evening,  two  young  men  walked  into  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  took  the 
stairs  to  the  office  of  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan  of  Arkansas,  and  calmly 
robbed  the  Senator's  personal  secretary 
at  gimpoint.  They  tied  her  up  and  got 
away  with  $10.  The  secretary,  Mrs.  Jean- 
nine  Ragland,  said  the  men  threatened 
her  with  a  handgun,  and  from  her  de- 
scription, the  police  think  it  was  an 
automatic  pistol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  more  times 
must  this  haK)en,  how  many  more  lives 
must  be  threatened  or  lost,  before  we  do 
something  to  take  the  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals?  Twenty  thousand 
Americans  were  killed  by  gims  during  the 
last  year;  200,000  were  wounded.  As  a 
nation,  we  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
no  one  is  better  armed  than  the  crimi- 
nals and  thugs  who  prowl  the  streets. 

llie  gun  lobby  will  tell  us  that  "guns 
do  not  kill  people;  people  kill  people." 
But  guns  make  it  easy  for  people  to  kill 
people.  Handguns  are  cheap,  easily  pur- 
chased, and  they  make  murder  effortless 
and  antiseptic. 

Even  the  faintest  of  heart  becomes  the 
aggressor,  armed  with  a  false  sense  of 
bravado,  when  he  carries  a  handgun.  It 
is  the  great  equalizer  to  the  criminal. 
Would  the  two  men  who  robbed  Mrs. 
Ragland  have  had  the  nerve.  Tvould  they 
have  even  thought  of  doing  it.  if  they 
had  not  been  armed?  We  win  begin  to 
control  vlcdence  in  this  country  only 
when  we  begin  to  contrtd  handguns. 

I  think  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that.  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  see 
through  the  self-serving  rhetoric  and  the 
breast-pounding  pubUc  relations  of  the 
gun  lobby.  This  Congress  would  do  well 
to  follow  their  example. 

A  Washington,  D.C..  tdevision  station, 
WTOP,  has  recenUy  toroadCMt  an  edi- 
torial called,  "The  Bloody  Need  for  Gun 
Control."  It  quotes  FBI  Erector,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  said  4  years  ago: 
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ThcM  who  claim  that  the  availability  ot 
firearms  is  not  a  factor  In  murders  in  this 
cotintry  are  not  facing  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  reality  of  the  need  for 
hsmdgun  control  today. 

The  transcript  of  the  editorial  f (dlows : 
The  Bioodt  Nekd  fox  Qxm  Contboi. 

Two  more  tragic,  senseless  killings  have 
taken  place  on  the  streets  of  this  city.  If 
handy-guns  weren't  so  readily  available  to 
anybody,  the  killings,  in  all  likelihood, 
wouldn't  have  occurred. 

A  41 -year-old  man  and  his  19-year-old  son 
were  gunned  down  this  week  in  the  middle 
of  a  busy  suburban  street.  The  two,  with 
the  rest  ol  the  family,  were  homeward 
bound  from  a  fireworks  display.  They  re- 
portedly had  been  harassed — "tailgated" — 
by  a  crowd  in  a  following  car.  When  the  two 
cars  stopped  at  a  traffic  light,  heated  words 
were  exchanged,  some  punching  and  shoving 
took  place,  and  then  the  fatal  shots  were 
fired. 

The  gun  buffs  have  a  standard  argument  to 
cover  such  episodes.  The  gun  dldnt  do  the 
killing,  they  say.  The  man  who  used  the 
gun  is  the  villain.  Bteke  the  punishment 
swift,  sure,  and  severe,  it  is  said,  and  shoot- 
ings wiU  decline.  As  far  as  it  goes,  that's 
all  true. 

But  criminal  penalties  for  murder  and 
armed  robbery  already  are  severe.  Our  pris- 
ons have  countless  thousands  of  gunmen  in- 
side, but  the  killing  goes  on.  F^irthermore, 
a  good  percentage  of  those  who  kill  never 
arc  caught.  The  slayer  of  the  father  and  son 
is  still  at  large. 

So,  w«  need  something  more.  Not  only 
must  w*  make  it  tough  for  the  hand  which 
holds  the  gun — we  need  to  make  it  much, 
much  tougher  to  buy  a  gun  and  have  it 
handy.  We're  not  talking  here  about  sport- 
ing weapons,  like  rifles.  The  most  sertoxis 
culprits  are  pistols  and  other  hand-guns. 

'This  week's  shooting  obviously  was  a 
crime  of  pasaion,  done  in  the  heat  of  an 
unplanned,  streetside  argument.  If  a  gun 
hadnt  been  on  the  scene,  the  father  and 
son  almost  certainly  would  be  alive  today. 

Pour  years  ago,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said,  "ThoGe  who  claim  that  the 
availability  of  firearms  is  not  a  factor  in 
murders  In  thia  country  are  not  facing 
reality." 

Over  20,000  people  die  each  year  in  this 
country  because  of  firearms.  Isn't  that 
slaughter  a  sufacient  basis  for  rigid  controls 
on  band-guns? 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial,  Norman  Davis 
speaking  for  WTOP. 
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not  our  veterans  have  the  incomes  ade- 
quate enough  to  insure  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

The  present  trend  is  for  our  retired 
veterans  to  have  other  pension  benefits 
beside  their  VA  pensions,  and.  by  reduc- 
ing their  VA  benefits  in  proportion  to 
their  outside  pension  benefits,  we  are,  in 
effect  allowing  the  VA  pensicm  to  become 
less  than  what  Congress  originally 
designated. 


PREVENTION  OP  VA  PENSION  BENE- 
FITS REDUCTION 


HON.  ROBERT  K  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VIBCHriA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  M<XJX>HAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  our  veterans  who  should  be 
receiving  higher  pension  benefits. 

The  bUl  would  prevent  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pension  benefits  from  be- 
ing reduced  in  the  cases  of  those  veteraiK 
who  are  receiving  other  retirement  bene- 
fits and  pensions,  whether  private  or 
puUic. 

Presently,  in  such  cases,  veterans'  pen- 
sions are  reduced  roatiocly  and  without 
the  slightest  consideration  on  whether  or 


AUTO  RESEARCH  POOL  IN  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  joined  other  members  of  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  permit  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  in  accelerated  re- 
search and  development  of  devices  and 
equipment  to  meet  Government  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  exhaust  emissions 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution.  This  is  a 
companion  bill  to  S.  2258  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Robbht  P. 
Gmffin,  on  July  12,  1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
permit  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  pool  their  efforts  in  this  area 
by  providing  for  an  exemption  of  these 
activities  from  antitrust  laws.  I  share  the 
view  that  such  an  exemption  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  and  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Ccmgress  has  legislated 
an  absolute  deadline  for  the  meeting  of 
emission  standards,  this  action  should  be 
taken  to  help  insure  that  there  are  no  un- 
necessary added  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  developing  as  soon  as  possible  pol- 
lution control  devices. 

As  the  question  has  beoi  raised 
whether  this  proposed  antitrust  exemp- 
tion might  also  be  expanded  to  include 
the  cooperative  research  devriopment  of 
automotive  safety  equipment,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  this  possibility  would  be 
fully  explored  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  as  well. 

That  there  is  strong  public  support 
for  Senator  Grutin's  legislation  is  evi- 
dent from  the  editorials  appearing  in  the 
State  Journal  of  Jidy  15.  1971,  and  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriort,  July  13,  1971, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Rccorb  at  this  pt^t. 
Auto   Rxskabch   Pool   m   Public   Intxbsst 

Antitrust  laws  woe  cstabllsbed  In  the 
United  States  primarily  to  break  up  moiMH>- 
olistic  practices  which  posed  a  threat  to 
the  public  Interest.  In  geiteral  the  laws  have 
been  effective  in  pursuing  that  goal. 

But  In  recent  years  problems  have  arisen 
which  cut  acroes  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
public  interest  and  require  new  thinking. 
One  such  issue  is  the  coogressioiial  direc- 
tive to  develop  effective  air  pollution  control 
and  better  safety  devices  for  autnmohiles. 

Last  year  Congress  placed  ■rmal  "dead- 
lines" on  the  anteoiotaUt  Indostry  bclaaam 
tbea  and  l»7S  to  met  aew  Mdval  ataad- 
arda  on  emlswtoa  ooBtrol  mmA  safety  tton. 
Piaaint  Inrtlfttona  are  that  the  antomohfie 
firms  are  going  to   face   extreme   difflculty 
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meeting  some  of  these  deadlines,  particular- 
ly the  smaller  companies,  as  they  research 
the  problem  Independently. 

Acutely  aware  of  the  crisis  this  oould 
cause  for  the  airto  Industry,  tbc  economy 
and  thousands  of  employes,  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
union,  last  May  appealed  to  the  antitrust 
division  of  the  Justice  Department  for  assist- 
ance in  setting  up  a  crash  program  of  joint 
research,  combining  the  technological  and  fi- 
nancial resoxirces  of  all  the  auto  firms  to 
meet  these  two  key  problems. 

Woodcock  stressed  that  there  should  not 
be  "competition"  in  such  vital  areas  as  hu- 
man safety  and  pollution  control  and  argued 
that  cooperation  among  the  auto  companies 
in  these  areas  could  be  carried  out  within 
the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws  with  strict 
monitoring  by  the  federal  government. 

He  further  vrarned  that  the  1975  antl- 
poUution  standards  set  by  Congress  give  the 
advantage  to  the  biggest  firms  with  the 
greatest  financial  assets  while  the  smaller 
auto  companies  will  be  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage. 

An  official  of  the  antitrust  division  re- 
sponded a  short  time  Uter,  turning  down 
Woodcock's  request.  His  position  was  that 
cooperation  in  this  fitid  oould  lead  to  sup- 
pression rather  than  development  of  anU- 
poUution  devices  and  safety  developments. 

The  Justice  Department  further  argued 
that  companies  have  the  right  to  purchase 
products  of  competitors  and  thus  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  competitive  research. 

U.S.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  R-Mlch.,  has 
now  joined  the  battle  by  Introducing  a  leg- 
islative bUl  that  would  permit  joint  auto- 
motive air  pollution  research  with  strict  fed- 
eral controls.  Griffin's  MU  did  not  include 
any  provision  for  such  pooled  efforts  in  de- 
veloping safety  devices,  however. 

In  explaining  the  measure,  GrBBn  said 
that  the  lawmakers  may  now  be  facing  an 
unpalatable  choice  between  a  congressional 
extension  of  the  deadline  or  enforcing  stand- 
ards which  could  lead  to  a  crtppUag  of  auto 
production  with  the  attendant  consequences 
to  the  national  economy.  His  bill  would,  if 
passed,  expire  at  the  time  the  1975  deadline 
arrives. 

It  seems  clear  to  ua  that  Joint  research, 
with  strict  overseeing  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, is  more  in  the  public  1b  lei  est  than 
the  present  course — especially  staec  such  co- 
operation would  provide  a  much  greater 
guarantee  of  achieving  or  surpaaatug  the  new 
standards,  and  almost  ecrtainly  nmc  quickly 
than  is  likely  under  ttoe  go-tt  alOM*  man- 
date. 

We  support  the  Griffin  bUl,  but  think  it 
should  be  expajided  t«  include  Woodcock's 
proposals  regarding  jc^nt  research  to  develop 
required  safety  devices  as  well. 

(From  the  Jaekaon  Cltisen  Patriot, 

July  IS,  19Tl\ 

Iw   Oca   Omioow — Cueaiv  Cm»  ItaukvxB  bt 

Anniauar  Laws 

Michigan's  Robert  P.  CJiifln  may  have 
something  good  going  in  his  bUl  whicb  would 
permit  American  automobile  maaufarturers 
to  pool  th^r  talent  and  resources  in  the  dc- 
vck>pinent  of  poUution-free  cars. 

Although  the  drive  foe  a  clean  car  Is  be- 
ing made  under  a  deadline  Impoaed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  subject  Is  a  matter  of  great 
puMic  Interest  present  antt-trust  laws  pro- 
hibit cooperation  among  the  manufacturers. 

Admirable  as  the  purpose  of  antl-tmst  laws 
may  be,  here  Is  a  caae  where  they  may  be 
hampering  progress  and  may  {oovlde  a  death 
sentence  for  smaller  manufacturers  which 
they  are  supposed  to  protect. 

In  his  effort  to  c^umge  the  rules  Senator 
GrUKn  Is  making  uJMSun  we  wftb  XiMib- 
■rd  Woodcock,  piialrtswl  ag  tli*  IMMetf  Aoto- 
mobile  Workers.  wIm  m^tami  ana  ayw-to-cyc 
with  the  Republican  senator.  Mr.  Woodcock 
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made  his  protest  to  the  Justice  Department 
over  the  anti-trust  laws  In  a  letter  dated 
lUy  34.  1971. 

"Hie  proper  concern  of  both  Is  the  health  of 
the  Michigan -based  automotive  industry  and 
the  thousands  of  Jobs  It  provides. 

Pooling  the  reaearcb  and  the  sharing  in 
Its  benefits  by  all  the  companies,  large  and 
small,  would  serve  to  encourage,  rather  than 
suppress,  competition.  If  one  of  the  Big  Three 
should  make  a  breakthrough  In  pollution 
control,  meet  the  federally  imposed  deadline, 
and  thus  get  the  Jump  on  its  competitors  it 
might  well  be  forced  to  share  Its  technology 
with  them. 

You  can  Imagine  the  expressions  of  concern 
In  Congress  if  General  Motors  and  Ford 
should  meet  the  deadUne  for  pollution-free 
cars  and  leave  Chrysler  and  American  Motors 
In  a  touch-and-go  position. 

In  certain  areas  of  research,  such  as  those 
affecting  pollution  abatement  and  develop- 
ment of  safer  cars,  cooperation  among  the 
manufacturers  should  be  encouraged,  rather 
than  balked  by  anti-trust  laws.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  to  have  the  automobile  companies 
create  a  research  project,  mutually  owned 
and  with  all  sharing  In  the  benefits,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  ways  of  building  cleaner 
and  safer  care.  Not  only  would  iMt>gre8s  be 
more  rapid,  but  no  company  would  be  forced 
to  play  "catch-up"  when  others  make  a  break- 
through In  safety  or  In  clearing  up  exhaust 
emissions. 

The  Justice  Department  cannot  be  faulted 
for  enforcing  the  laws  as  they  exist.  Any  show 
of  laxity  In  this  regard  would  create  a  stir  be- 
cause of  the  unique  character  of  the  Industry 
and  the  domination  of  it  by  oite  or  two 
companies. 

But  sometimes  the  law  can  be.  as  Micawber 
described  it,  "a  (sic)  idiot." 
This  Is  one  of  those  times. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  UNPLAYFUL  TOYS 


July  21,  1971 


CALIFORNIA  SCIENTISTS 
REESTABLISHING 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLOWATER,  JR. 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  numtbs  ago  the  Corona  Fuse  Test- 
ing Center  in  Corona,  Calif.,  was  closed 
due  to  the  military  spending  cutbacks. 
Of  the  personnel  transferred,  480  sci- 
entists are  now  in  the  final  stages  of  re- 
establishing their  work  at  the  China 
Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center,  Calif.  As 
the  representative  for  that  area  I  would 
like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  $3,293  million  for  the 
funding  of  the  Michelson  Laboratory, 
located  in  the  center,  is  viti^  neces- 
sary due  to  the  critical  shortage  of  lab- 
oratory and  ofSce  space.  More  than  75 
percent  of  the  free  world's  airborne 
weaponry  was  developed  or  tested  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center.  If  the  center  is 
to  continue  in  this  critically  important 
role,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Michelson 
Laboratory  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  to  house  the  addltl<mal  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  from  the  Corona 
facility.  The  funds  for  the  Michelson 
Laboratory  were  deleted  from  the  House's 
military  construction  appropriations  bill, 
which  was  unfortunate  due  to  the  need 
for  the  additional  facilities  caused  by  the 
closing  of  the  Corona  base. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  locRiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  Congress  declared 
its  intention  to  eliminate  from  the  mar- 
ketplace unsafe  toys  which  might  kill  or 
maim  our  children. 

Early  this  month,  I  sought  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  fact 
that  despite  passage  of  the  Toy  Safety 
Act  more  than  18  months  ago,  there  are 
still  unsafe  toys  offered  for  sale  to  un- 
suspecting parents  and  children. 

On  July  1,  I  wrote  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  specifically  asking 
what  action  they  planned  to  take  in 
advance  of  the  1971  Christmas  season. 

In  that  letter  to  Food  and  Drug  Com- 
missioner Charles  C.  Edwards.  I  sug- 
gested a  special  Christmas  toy  safety 
campaign  be  implemented,  with  compre- 
hensive and  intensive  surveillance  of  toy 
stores  by  FDA  field  representatives. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  reply  from 
Commissioner  Edwards. 

The  peril  of  "Unplayful  Toys"  was  the 
subject  today  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Waslungton  Post.  That  editorial  quotes 
Mi.  Edward  M.  Swartz,  a  former  ass^- 
ant  attorney  general  for  Massachusetts 
and  author  of  a  new  book  "Toys  That 
Don't  Care."  who  believes  that: 

We  need  a  Paul  Revere  mentality,  to  call  a 
warning  to  us  all  that  the  toys  are  coming, 
and  they  can  bum  and  bUnd  and  kill. 

He  adds: 

It  seems  almoet  ludicrous  to  say  that,  but 
the  evidence  .  .  .  and  facta  are  plain;  there 
is  no  exaggeration  of  the  problem. 

Certainly  action  is  needed.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  wiU  fully  sup- 
port strong  action  to  remove  unsafe  toys 
from  the  store  shelves.  I  look  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Child  Pro- 
tection and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  "Unplayful  Toys,"  and  a 
copy  of  my  July  1  letter  to  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Ekiwards 
in  the  Rccord  at  this  point: 
UNTiiATrvi.  Tots 

Few  experlencea  are  more  pleasant  Ha  a 
parent  than  watching  a  ohUd  bi4>pUy  at  play. 
With  a  toy  occupying  his  bands  and  mind, 
the  chUd — whether  a  crawling  infant,  a  pre- 
schooler, a  peewee  between  6  and  10,  the 
pre-teenager  or  the  young  girl  or  boy — Is 
engaging  in  the  most  natural  of  pastimes. 
However  natural  toys  may  be  though,  many 
are  anything  but  safe.  An  estimate  of  the  XJJB. 
Public  Health  Service  is  that  toys  annuaUy 
Injure  700,000  children  In  this  country;  an- 
other 500,000  are  hurt  by  swings  and  200,000 
more  by  slides.  Most  of  these  Injuries  are 
not  fatal  and  many  are  not  serious,  but  what 
consolation  is  this  to  the  stUl  large  num- 
bers of  parents  whose  children  are  killed  or 
Injured?  Edward  M.  Swarta,  a  former  assistant 
attorney  general  In  Maaaacbuaetts.  statea  in 
bis  thoughtful  and  weU -researched  book 
"Toys  That  Don't  Care,"  play  items  "with 
sharp  cutting  edges,  easUy  shatterable  parts. 


high  explosive  potential,  lethal  electrical 
hazards,  dangerous  fiammabUity,  unneces- 
sary psychological  risks,  suffooaUon  or 
strangulation  capabUltles,  or  fataUy  poison- 
ous potential  can  be  found  by  the  dozens." 

One  reason  many  dangerous  toys  are  made 
and  sold  is  that  the  toy  industry  has  had  few 
effective  safety  restraints  put  upon  it;  its 
efforts  at  self-regtUation  have  not  succeeded, 
a  not  unusual  outcome  when  member  com- 
pames  of  any  industry  are  asked  to  'volun- 
teer" their  compliance  to  safety  standards. 
Another  reason  for  the  persistence  of  danger- 
ous toys  Is  the  weakness  of  existing  federal 
legislation,  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  said  In  its  final  report  last 
year  "that  neither  the  Interest  created  by 
congressional  hearings  nor  passage  of  the 
Ciilld  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  hazards."  Even  assum- 
ing some  measure  of  zeal  is  present,  such 
regulatory  agencies  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  underfunded  and  under- 
staffed to  deal  with  the  activities  of  the  $3- 
bUlion-a-year  toy  Industry.  A  third  reason 
is  that  only  the  rare  consumer  ever  suq>ects 
that  the  "harmless  little  toy"  he  is  buying 
for  his  chUd  might  be  hazardous — cars,  guns, 
itnives.  of  course,  but  toysl 

If  700,000  chUdren  were  Injured  every  year 
by  street  maniacs,  the  outcry  would  be  loud 
and  InsUnt.  Strangely,  though,  hardly  a 
murmur  is  heard  when  unsafe  toys  do  the 
damage.  As  with  most  problems  involving  an 
Industry,  the  government  and  the  consumer, 
the  simple  goal  of  safety  has  a  complex 
solution.  By  continuing  to  market  many  un- 
safe products,  toymakers  risk  going  the  way 
of  the  car-makers;  not  only  having  safety 
engineering  forced  on  it  by  the  government 
but  also  InvlUng  public  cynicism  about 
claims  of  concern  for  the  consumer. 

In  short,  two  forces  are  needed  If  Industry 
self -regulation  continues  to  be  weak:  more 
funds  from  Congress  for  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  enforce  the  law  and  get  pre- 
market  testing;  and  second,  public  pressure 
on  both  industry  and  the  government  to 
take  seriously  the  need  for  safe  toys.  Until 
then,  suggests  Edward  M.  Swartz  "we  need 
a  Paul  Revere  mentality,  to  call  a  warning 
to  us  all  that  'the  toys  are  coming,  and  they 
can  burn  and  blind  and  kUl.'  It  seems  almost 
ludicrous  to  say  that,  but  the  evidence  .  .  . 
and  facts  are  plain;  there  Is  no  exaggeration 
of  the  problem." 

JULT    1,    1971. 

Dear  Commissiones  Edwaxds:  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  subject  of  toy  safety, 
and  as  a  tf>onsor  oi  the  ChUd  Protection  and 
Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969,  believed  that  its  en- 
actment  would  result  in  the  prompt  elim- 
ination of  hazardous  toys  from  the  market- 
place. 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed  when,  less  than 
a  month  before  Christmas  Day  of  1970,  it 
was  discovered  that  unsafe  toys  were  being 
sold  and  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration had  not  taken  the  strong  action 
Intended  by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
ChUd  Protection  Act. 

Now  it  Is  lees  than  six  months  untU 
Christmas,  1971.  It  is  not  too  early,  in  my 
estimation,  to  seek  assurance  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  that  every  possible 
action  is  being  taken  to  fully  implement  the 
ChUd  Protection  Act.  WbUe  unsafe  toys 
should  be  barred  from  store  shelves  at  all 
times,  the  large  number  of  toys  sold  during 
the  Christmas  season  make  it  appropriate 
for  the  FDA  to  plan  a  special  toy  safety 
campaign  diuing  that  period. 

I  woxdd  strongly  recommend,  in  light  of 
the  experience  ot  Christmas,  1970.  that  the 
FDA  begin  note  to  plan  a  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive Christmas  "Toy  Safety  Check" 
campaign  to  be  imi^emented  bo  less  than 
three    months    before    December    25.    1971. 
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The  assurance  that  Christmas  toys  are  safe 
la.  In  my  view,  the  beet  g^t  we  can  give  to 
American  children  and  their  parents. 

The  principal  components  of  the  special 
Christmas  Toy  Safety  Campaign  sho\Ud  be 
increased  and  intensive  surveUIance  of  stores 
by  the  FDA  field  representatives.  If  regular 
FDA  manpower  is  insufficient  for  the  task. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  field  staff  be  aug- 
mented by  voluntary  manpower  recruited 
from  among  consumers  and  provided  with 
traimng  in  the  identification  of  hazardotis 
toys  and  other  products  designed  for  use  by 
ChUdren. 

FinaUy,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  specific  provisions  of  the  Toy  Safety 
Act,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
implementation  of  theee  provisions. 

1.  Imminent  Hazard — As  you  are  aware, 
the  Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  authority  to  declare 
a  dangerous  toy  an  "imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,"  he  may  declare  the  toy  a 
banned  hazardous  substance,  thus  prohib- 
iting its  sale  Immediately  upon  publication 
of  an  order  in  the  Federal  Register.  Appar- 
ently there  is  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  FDA  to  use  this  authority.  I  note  that 
even  though  a  number  of  toys  have  been 
identified  as  dangerous  and  available  for 
purchase,  the  FDA  has  never  used  the  "im- 
minent hazard"  provisions  of  the  Act  but. 
Instead,  has  chosen  slower  administrative 
procedures  or  negotiation.  What  plans  do  you 
have  to  utilize  the  imminent  hazard  pro- 
visions of  the  Toy  Safety  Act? 

2.  Thermal  and  Electrical  Hazards:  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  heis  promul- 
gated regulations  regarding  toys  with  me- 
chanical hazards.  At  this  writing,  more  than 
18  montlis  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
the  FDA  still  has  no  regulations  applying  to 
toys  with  thermal  or  electrical  hazards  as 
provided  by  the  Act.  When  does  the  FDA 
plan  to  promulgate  thermal  and  electrical 
hazard  regvilations? 

I  would  appreciate  a  response  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  G.  O'Hara, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AUTO  ENGINE  ANTIPOLLUTION  RE- 
SEARCH SHOULD  BE  POOLED  BY 
MANUFACTURERS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  have  joined  in  introducing  a  bill 
aimed  at  speeding  up  the  development 
of  automobile  engine  antipollution  de- 
vices and  holding  down  the  cost  of  such 
devices  to  the  car  buyer. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  a  measure 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  July  12  by 
Senator  Robert  P.  GRirmr  of  Michigan. 
The  thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide 
the  automobile  manufacturer  with  a 
temporary  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  permitting  them  to  pool  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  auto  engine  antipollu- 
tion devices  meeting  the  standards  of 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uhited  Auto  Workers 
President  Leonard  Woodcock  has  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  permit  the 
automotive  manufacturers  to  share  their 
research   discoveries  and  developments 
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to  this  end  but  the  Justice  Department 
has  refused.  Mr.  Woodcock  is  concerned 
about  clean  air  but  he  is  also  concerned 
about  the  Jobs  of  the  1  million  UAW 
members.  I  feel  sure  all  Members  of 
Congress  share  those  concerns. 

Under  a  consent  decree  issued  in  1969, 
the  auto  companies  now  are  barred  from 
sharing  car  engine  antipollution  research 
discoveries  and  developments.  The  Grif- 
fin-Ford bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
setting  aside  this  consent  decree  tem- 
porarily. It  would  amount  to  a  carefully 
circumscribed  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  applicable  only  to  develop- 
moit  of  auto  engine  emission  control 
devices. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  Congress  has  given  the 
automobile  manufacturers  tough  dead- 
lines to  meet  under  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments.  Congress  now  should 
help  them  meet  those  deadlines  so  that 
a  virtually  pollution-free  car  engine  can 
be  developed  as  quickly  and  economically 
as  ix>ssible. 


A  FORWARD-LOOKING  UNION 
LEADER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW  jxasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
men  and  women  in  labor-management 
relations  who  negotiate  contracts  are  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  a  tremendously  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  economy. 

One  of  them  is  Joseph  A.  Beime,  pres- 
ident of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  and  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Communications  Workers  have 
just  ended  a  weeklong  strike  against 
the  Bell  System,  pending  ratification  of 
the  agreement. 

They  have  gotten  a  good  contract, 
thanks  to  Joe  Beime  and  the  dedication 
of  their  members,  as  well  as  the  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Bell  System  that 
the  workers  needed  and  could  justify 
their  demands. 

During  the  course  of  the  strike,  which 
began  on  July  14,  the  New  York  Times 
ran  a  biographical  article  about  Joe 
Beime,  headed  "A  Forward -Looking  Un- 
ion Leader."  This  article  called  Joe  "in- 
novative and  philosophical." 

That  is  nothing  new  to  those  of  us  who 
have  known  him  for  years,  and  who  know 
he  is  the  kind  of  labor  leader  who  will 
get  everything  getable  for  his  members, 
but  who  will  do  it  with  the  power  of  rea- 
son and  intellect  as  well  as  with  the  pow- 
er of  a  half  million  loyal  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  few  minutes  of  their 
valuable  time  and  read  the  following 
article  on  Joe  Beime : 

A  FoRWARO-LooKiNC  UNION  Leaoex  :  Joseph 
Anthony  Beirne 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 
Washington,  July  14. — When  leaders  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America 
asked  members  to  sanction  the  strike  that 
tiegan  today  against  the  Bell  System,  the 
request    was   made    over   a    network    of    06 
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television  stations.  It  was  typical  of  the  In- 
novative leadership  of  Joseph  Anthony 
Beime,  the  philosopher  of  the  American  un- 
ion movement  and  the  only  president  the 
500,000-member  Communications  Worken 
union  has  had  since  it  was  formed  in  1947. 

Mr.  Beime  (pronounced  Burn)  has  coun- 
seled that  strikes  are  becoming  increasingly 
less  effective  as  union  weapons  in  an  auto- 
mating society.  But  he  has  never  refrained 
from  calling  a  walkout  if  his  militant  de- 
mands were  unsuccessful  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Telephones,  connections  cUcking  through 
the  computers,  were  operative  across  the 
nation — including  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  communications  workers.  For 
roughly  eight  of  the  10  hours  he  spent  there 
today,  Mr.  Beime  had  his  ear  pressed  against 
a  telephone  receiver,  checking  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  strike  and  the  chances  for  an 
early  settlement. 

"It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  discovery  for 
a  union  to  realize  that  the  direct  impact  of 
its  strike  weapon  is  quite  moderate,"  Mr. 
Beirne  wrote  in  a  1962  book,  titled  "New 
Horizons  for  American  Labor."  Such  a  dis- 
covery, likely  to  be  made  with  increasing 
frequency  by  leaders  of  unions  in  st^histi- 
cated  Industries,  merely  forces  the  progres- 
sive tinion  man  to  move  in  other  directions 
to  improve  the  lot  of  his  foUowers,  Mr. 
Beirne  counseled. 

STABTED    WORKING    AT    18 

Mr.  Beime  has  been  looking  forward  since 
he  began  as  a  32-cent-an-hour  utility  Ixjy 
at  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  Kearny, 
N.J.,  at  the  age  of  16. 

Now  60,  and  a  trim  5  feet  8  Inches,  his 
straight  black  hair  touched  with  gray  but 
modishly  long  at  the  temples  and  neck,  he 
exhibits  the  same  qualities  of  youthful  im- 
patience and  generosity  of  spirit  that  are  as 
much  a  haUmark  as  the  broad-brimmed 
Stetson  he  always  wears  In  public. 

Mr.  Beime  drives  his  own  CadUlac  to  work 
each  day  and  the  deep  tan  and  the  Band- 
Aid  covering  a  blister  on  his  right  index 
finger  today  testified  to  the  fact  that  he  stiU 
cranlcs  up  the  power  mower  to  trim  the  lawn 
at  his  home  in  Suburban  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

He  was  bom  In  Jersey  City  on  Feb.  16, 
1911.  He  went  to  school  at  nights  to  obtain 
a  high  school  diploma  and  two  years  of  col- 
lege training,  but  most  of  his  education  tias 
been  decidedly  informal. 

TRAVELED    BT   BUS 

When  he  began  transforming  the  old  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  Into 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
Mr.  Beime  and  his  wife,  Anne,  often  traveled 
by  bus  from  city  to  city,  accompanied  by 
the  first  two  of  their  three  daughters. 

Now  they  have  a  three-bedroom  house  in 
Chevy  Chase  and  a  cottage  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 
The  daughters  are  married  and  the  Beirues 
have  14  grandchildren. 

But  the  education,  on  the  Job,  Is  continu- 
ing. Mr.  Beirne  recently  urged  the  develop- 
ment of  "piire  research  in  collective  bargain- 
ing— agreement  by  umons  and  managements 
on  basic  facts  that  could  be  constants  in  the 
bargaining  process. 

Mr.  Beirne  ic  fiercely  loyal  to  his  associates 
and  earned  a  reputation  for  generosity  when 
a  numl>er  of  the  headquarters  staff  members 
supported  an  opponent  for  the  union  presi- 
dency nearly  two  decades  ago.  His  opponent 
lost  but  Mr.  Beirne  decUned  to  rUgmtac  those 
who  had  not  given  him  their  support. 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  ferociously  con- 
scious of  the  union's  budget.  His  own  salary 
was  just  raised  to  $40,5(X)  a  year,  hardly  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  union  movement,  and 
Mr.  Beime  does  Uttle  entertaining  on  union 
funds. 

In  his  most  recent  book.  "Challenge  to 
Labor,"  Mr.  Beime  said  that  labor  leaders 
should    welcome   automation   as   means   to 
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achieve   higher   wages,   better   Jobs,   longer 
Tacatlons  sad  shorter  hours. 

"The  more  we  can  save  hiunan  Uibta  tat 
Important  tasks  and  remove  ourselves  from 
Uvea  of  meaningless  drudgery,"  he  wrote, 
"the  closer  we  shall  be  to  the  truly  great 
society." 


WASHINGTON  POST  SHOOTS 
PROM  THE  HIP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  responsi- 
ble reporting  requires  the  writer  to  know 
his  subject  and  get  the  facts.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  July  14,  1971,  re- 
specting the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
bill  was  a  gross  example  of  how  a  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  can  miss  its 
mark — in  editorial  form.  Chairman  John 
Blatnik  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  taken  the  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  I  believe  it  wlU  be 
appropriate  to  have  reprinted  here  a  copy 
of  his  "letter  to  the  editor"  published 
today: 

B«p.   Blatiox   on  the   Vrroro   AccEiiaiATED 
PuBUC  WoBKs  Bnx 

Your  lead  editorial  of  July  14,  while  prop- 
erly approving  President  Nixon's  action  in 
signing  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  ev- 
idences some  misunderstanding  of  the  Ac- 
celerated PubUc  Works  BUI  which  he  vetoed. 

In  fairness  to  the  supporters  of  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  Bill  <APW)  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Congress— I  hope 
you  will  clear  the  record. 

Tou  say  "Public  works  projects,  like  dams 
and  highways,  create  jobs  .  .  .  but  it  takes 
time  to  get  such  projects  started.  Moreover, 
It  is  hard  to  turn  them  off  when  the  eco- 
nomic picture  brightens — who  needs  a  half- 
flnlshed  dam?" 

I'm  sure  you  are  aware  that  no  dams  or 
highways  are  contemplated  under  APW.  This 
bill  calls  for  a  small -project  program.  It 
would  provide  federal  aid  for  water  and  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  nursing  homes,  hospi- 
tals and  similar  community  facilities  which 
can  be  started  qidckly  and  completed  within 
one  year  to  18  months.  The  facility  must  be 
needed  by  the  community  and  the  commu- 
nity Itself  must  be  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment substantially  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Six  thousand  such  projects  already  have 
been  approved  by  the  federal  authorities,  the 
necessary  architectural,  engineering  and  fi- 
nancial arrangements  have  been  completed 
and  most  of  them  coiild  be  started  in  60  to 
90  days.  Nothing  is  holding  them  back  except 
presidential  Inertia  and/or  presidential  in- 
difference. 

As  to  "turning  them  off  when  the  eco- 
nomic plctiue  brightens,"  the  President's 
own  chief  economic  adviser.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken, told  us  just  last  week  that  he 
doesn't  see  much  prospect  of  Improvement 
In  our  economy  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 
How  long  must  our  jobless  workers  wait  for 
things  to  get  better  of  their  own  accord? 

Tou  say  that  workers  with  the  skills  and 
experience  needed  for  public  projects  already 
are  fully  employed  and  that  "the  net  effect 
may  be  to  add  to  Inflation  without  much  re- 
duction in  unemployment." 

Tell  that  to  the  so-called  hard  hats.  The 
Jobless  rate  among  construction  workers  has 
been  running  well  over  10  per  cent  tot  the 
past  year:  today  it  is  almost  twice  as  high  as 
the  national  average  for  all  workers.  And  it 
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U  higher  still  In  the  areas  of  severe  depres- 
sion that  this  bill  was  designed  to  htip. 

Moreover,  APW  Is  not  merely  a  "construc- 
tion" bUl.  It  would  provide,  and  provide 
quickly,  as  many  as  170,000  on-site  construc- 
tion jobs;  but  It  also  would  create  350.000  or 
more  jobs  In  allied  Industries  and  services. 
That  adds  up  to  430,000  deqierately  needed 
Jobs — nearly  0  per  cent  of  our  present  over- 
all unemplojrment. 

Today  we  are  q;>endlng  more  than  half  a 
bUllon  dollars  a  month  on  unemployment 
benefits  and  close  to  one  bUlion  dollars  a 
month  on  welfare-public  assistance.  At  least 
some  of  that  non-productive  spending,  which 
certainly  adds  to  oiur  inflationary  pressures, 
could  be  diverted  into  productive  jobs,  into 
the  creation  of  essential  faculties  that  wiU 
remain  as  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  our  communities. 

The  President  was  not  confronted  with  an 
"elther-or"  choice  between  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  and  Accelerated  PubUc 
Works.  We  need  both,  and  need  them  now. 

In  Chicago  several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Nixon 
expressed  concern  over  the  poor  quality  of 
our  care  for  the  aged;  APW  would  provide 
nursing  homes  for  the  aged.  Mr.  NUon  is 
concerned,  as  are  all  of  us,  over  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  environment;  APW  would  help 
our  communities  build  water  and  sewage 
treatment  plants  to  protect  the  quality  of 
our  water  resoxirces. 

APW  won't  end  by  tomorrow  morning  an 
unemployment  crisis  that  has  been  two  years 
In  the  making,  but  It's  a  long  sight  better 
than  doing  nothing;  especially  to  all  those 
jobless   workers   who   have  been   trying   for 
two  years  to  Uve  on  presidential  optimism. 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Washington. 
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CONGRESS,  COMMONS  DIPPER 
VASTLY  DESPITE  THEIR  COMMON 
ROOTS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MABTLAJTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Important  and  Influential 
American  Bar  Association  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  in  London,  England,  as 
guests  of  the  British  bar  and  bench.  This 
demonstrates  our  common  heritage  and 
further  serves  to  strength  the  close  ties 
that  the  United  States  has  with  England 
and  other  English-speaking  countries. 

The  American  Bar  Association  was 
founded  in  1878  and  its  chief  objectives 
are  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  advance  the 
science  of  law;  and  to  promote  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Inasmuch  as  many  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  also  members  of 
the  bar,  I  think  that  the  following  article 
on  "Congress,  CcMiunons  Differ  Vastly 
Despite  Their  Common  Roots"  should  be 
of  particular  interest.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment is  an  institution  of  great  antiquity 
and  Justly  prides  itself  on  being  "the 
mother  of  Parliaments."  Our  Congress 
has  ctHnmon  roots  with  the  British 
Parliament.  Our  law  is  based  on  the  En- 
glish common  law.  We  speak  the  same 
language.  Hence  our  mutual  Interest. 


The  enclosed  article  aroeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  on  July  6,  1971 
and  is  as  follows: 

CoNcaxss.  CoaucoNs  Dorat  Vastlt  DESFm 
THKa  Co»«foN  Roots 

Washwoton.— If  British  lawmakers  voted 
against  government  policy,  as  American  sena- 
tors rebuffed  President  Nixon  recently  over 
Vietnam,  then  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath 
would  have  resigned. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  dramatized 
the  difference  between  life  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 

Aides  shrugged  aside  Mr.  Nixon's  defeat  as 
a  single  holdup  In  his  flxed  four-year  power 
trail.  In  Britain's  House  of  Commons,  It 
would  have  denoted  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
Prime  Minister,  requiring  either  a  new  gov- 
ernment or  new  national  elections. 

OTHEX   CONTRASTS 

There  were  plenty  of  other  contrasts  on 
view  Inside  and  outside  the  seml-circuar  sen- 
atorial chamber,  in  the  styles  as  well  as  In 
the  working  systems  of  American  and  British 
legislators. 

Some  of  the  senators,  for  Instance,  chewed 
gum  even  while  they  spoke.  Others  read  their 
speeches  with  aides  beside  them  holding 
stacks  of  reference  material. 

Throughout  the  day  the  floor  of  the  cham- 
ber resembled  a  hotel  lobby  with  members  of 
the  two  main  parties  criss-crossing,  huddling 
in  group  consultations,  addressing  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
one  or  another  of  their  colleagues  nominally 
was  In  tull  oratorical  flight. 

For  the  House  of  Conunons'  studied  In- 
formality, little  of  this  wotild  be  tolerated  in 
Westminster.  There  Mr.  Speaker  Insists  upon 
strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  order. 

NO  NKWSPAFXBS 

Leaders  of  the  government  and  opposition 
lean  back  in  their  leather  seats,  it  is  true, 
with  their  feet  up  on  the  table  before  them. 
And  backbenchers  lounge  nonchalantly  along 
their  benches,  conversing  softly,  writing 
notes.  But  they  cannot  read  newspapers.  They 
must  not  step  over  one  of  the  two  red  bands 
on  the  carpet  keeping  the  rival  sides  two 
sword-lengths  from  each  other. 

They  dare  not,  unless  they  are  ministers 
making  formal  pronouncements,  read  their 
speeches.  And  they  are  barred  from  address- 
ing their  coUeagues  either  by  name  or  as 
"you."  It  must  be  "the  honorable  member 
for  Blank." 

A  British  member  of  parliament  visiting 
the  Senate  Tuesday  would  have  gasped  at  the 
intensity  of  the  activity  on  the  floor.  There 
were  the  senators  themselves  coming  and  go- 
ing as  they  pleased;  aides  lolling  on  sofas  lin- 
ing the  walls;  page  boys  and  girls  on  their 
endless  missions. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  only  elected 
members,  and  officers  of  the  Hoiise,  are  al- 
lowed on  the  floor  during  working  sessions. 
A  lawmaker  cannot  pass  between  a  speaker 
on  his  feet  and  the  chair.  No  two  members 
can  address  the  chair  at  the  same  time. 

These  firm  procedural  r>iles  do  not  always 
maintain  the  stately  calm  of  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments.  EMgnlfled  incumbents  in  the 
630-member  Commons  have  been  known  to 
trade  enraged  insults,  even  to  hvirl  things  at 
each  other.  It  is  no  accident  that  British  MP's 
cannot  carry  their  brief  cases  into  the  cham- 
ber. 

Outside  the  respective  chambers  the  con- 
trasts are  even  more  vivid. 

LOSH  omcKs 
The  salary  of  a  senator,  for  Instance,  is 
$43,600  a  year.  The  British  lawmaker  gets 
$7,600.  A  senator  Is  aUowed  from  $396,000  to 
$477,000  yearly  for  the  staff  he  employs,  de- 
pending on  the  population  of  his  state,  plus 
up  to  $4,000  more  for  such  expenses  as 
travel. 
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The  House  of  Commons  man  Is  given 
$1,300  a  year  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  a  secretary  whose  salary  Is  two  or 
three  times  that  amount. 

American  senators  have  lush  offices  for 
themselves  and  their  staffs,  good  communi- 
cations, first  class  logistic  services,  a  private 
restaurant.  Even  a  subway  that  takes  them 
to  and  from  the  Capitol  to  the  two  nearby 
Senate  office  buildings. 

The  BritUh  MP  has  to  lope  through  a 
3  V^ -mile  labyrinth  of  corridors  and  lobbies 
If  he  wants  to  wander  through  the  precincts 
of  Westminster.  He  can  often  be  found  in 
some  nook  or  cranny  of  the  Tudor-Oothlc 
corridors,  dictating  to  his  part-time  secre- 
tary because  he  lacks  an  office  of  his  own. 

He  has  a  variety  of  restavirants,  cafeterias 
and  bars  to  choose  from,  but  most  are  badly 
served  in  the  quaUty  of  their  fare. 

The  American  and  British  ParlUments 
have,  of  course,  much  In  comnion. 

Both  are  rooted  in  the  democratic  process 
although  their  procedures  differ.  The  essen- 
tially two-party  system  produces  mavericks 
and  its  bipartisanship  as  Issues  arise. 

Each  legislature  has  sought  to  preserve  Its 
traditions  even  whUe  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  although  American  lawmakers  appear 
ready  to  move  further,  faster.  To  this  day 
no  British  monarch  can  set  foot  in  the 
Conunons  because  of  a  17th  century  clash 
l>etween  crown  and  Parliament. 

And  when  Black  rod,  the  royal  messenger, 
cMnes  to  Inform  members  of  the  Commons 
that  their  presence  is  required  by  the  mon- 
arch the  door  of  the  chamber  is  slammed 
symbollcaUy  In  his  face. 

Members  of  Congress  and  Commons  alike 
are  eternal  targets  of  the  lobbyists.  They 
roam  the  capitoi  corridors  outside  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  when  it  is  in  session,  whereas 
they  are  banned  vrlthin  a  prescribed  radius 
of  the  London  Parliament.  StUl  pressure 
groups  appear  to  operate  more  openly  in 
London,  except  on  such  major  Issues  as 
Vietnam. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  similarity  of  all 
In  the  American  and  British  systems  is  that 
friendships  can  and  do  transcend  the  tidy 
frontiers  of  party,  and  that  legislators  elect- 
ed by  and  from  the  people  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cl^ll  war. 


A  FORECAST  ON  VALUE-ADDED 
TAX 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  increasing  discussion  about  value- 
added  tax  as  a  revenue  source  in  this 
country.  In  1968,  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  by  Prof. 
Richard  W.  Lindholm,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  University  of  Ore- 
gon. In  this  analysis.  Professor  Lindholm 
forecast  the  adoption  of  a  value-added 
tax  in  the  United  States  by  1973.  His  pre- 
diction is  proving  to  be  near  the  mark, 
and  I  would  like  to  reprint  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 
Wht  thb  UNtTED  States  Wnx  Have  a  Value- 

Ai»BD  Tax  bt  1973 
(By  R.  W.  Lindholm,  University  of  Oregon) 

The  United  States,  now  relying  on  a  nine- 
teenth-century system  of  taxation  and  defer- 
ring to  the  ideas  of  nineteenth  century  politi- 
cal philosophers  such  as  John  Stuart  Mill, 
must  change  Its  outmoded  tax  ways  if  it  Is  to 
thrive  In  the  twentieth  century. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Current  taxation  practices  In  the  U.S.  are 
derived  from  John  Stuart  Mill's  ideas,  ex- 
pressed In  1861  to  the  British  Parliament's 
Select  C<»xunlttee  on  Income  and  Property 
Tax.  The  UJ3.  stUl  sulMcribes  to  his  bedonU- 
tlc  philosophy  of  taxation,  taxing  production 
so  that  aggregate  personal  sacrifice  is  mini- 
mized, justifying  all  taxes  according  to  the 
popular  standards  of  individual  ablllty-to- 
pay.  But  these  practices  no  longer  square 
with  today's  social  and  economic  problems. 
On  the  surface  the  old  system  sounds  equi- 
table, but  Its  real  effects  appear  to  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  very  seg- 
ment of  society  whose  welfare  it  is  designed 
to  promote.  For  today  low  income  non-pro- 
ducers receive  help  through  government  ex- 
penditures and  not  through  direct  redistri- 
bution of  the  Income  of  high  producers. 
Therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  low-Income 
group  seems  finally  to  depend  on  an  Increase 
in  funds  avaUable  to  the  government.  But 
taxes  based  on  ability-to-pay  tend  to  dis- 
courag;  both  profito  and  Individual  savings 
and  thus  to  reduce  funds  available  for  in- 
vestment. Without  sufficient  new  investment 
economic  growth  Is  hindered  and  so  Is  the 
growth  of  government  funds. 

European  theories  offer  a  solution  for  this 
problem  in  the  philosophy  and  Imposition  of 
taxes.  Although  they  developed  abUity-to- 
pay  income  taxes.  Continental  economists 
never  completely  accepted  Mill's  tax  policies. 
Since  World  War  I,  first  through  development 
of  the  turnover  tax  and  now  through  the 
value-added  tax,  the  Industrial  nations  of 
the  Continent  have  supported  taxation  based 
on  use  of  resources  rather  than  on  produc- 
tion. Resoiu-cee,  by  whomever  used  and  In 
whatever  quantities,  bear  the  same  tax  rate. 
The  value-added  tax  (VAT)  is  difficult  to 
describe  briefly  for  people  unfamiliar  with 
tax  systems  different  from  those  already  used 
in  the  U.S.  But  basically,  VAT  Is  a  general 
excise  tax,  a  tax  assessed  at  a  given  rate, 
say  10  percent  on  each  sale  of  a  good  or 
service.  In  effect.  It  U  a  10  percent  tax  levied 
on  gross  receipts,  the  cost  of  which  Is  paid 
by  the  seller  and  passed  on  to  the  buyer. 
However,  the  tax  Uability  of  any  one  seUer 
(and  hence  the  buyer's  cost)  Is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  VAT  already  paid  on  the  goods 
and  services  that  have  gone  into  the  good  or 
service  he  offers  for  sale. 

The  VAT  is  founded  on  use  of  resources, 
not  production,  and  on  national,  not  private, 
prosperity.  In  modem  Industrial  nations, 
with  capital  in  short  supply  and  social  de- 
mands heavy  and  growing,  the  domestic  ad- 
vantages of  the  resource  use  rather  than 
resource  production  approach  to  taxation 
cannot  be  Ignored.  When  resource  use  is  the 
tax  base.  It  Is  society's  ablllty-to-pay  that 
is  of  fundamental  importance,  rather  than 
individual  ability-to-pay,  which  is  empha- 
sized when  production  Is  the  base. 

A  closer  look  at  the  operation  of  the  VAT 
and  consideration  of  its  widespread  use  wUl 
confirm  the  advisability  of  Its  adoption  In 
the  U.S.  Assuming  the  continued  vlabUlty 
of  capitalism,  it  is  possible  to  argue  the 
merits  of  VAT  as  a  basic  tax  both  In  Its 
domestic  effects  and  in  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages it  offers  internationally. 

Domestically,  the  U.S.  system  of  taxation, 
the  old  John  Stuart  Mill  approach  Implying 
taxation  based  on  resotirce  production,  stim- 
ulates spending  as  opposed  to  saving.  An  In- 
dividual cannot  reduce  his  taxes  by  saving. 
He  can  only  reduce  his  tax  payments  by 
earning  less.  I.e.,  producing  less.  This  com- 
bination of  the  stimulation  of  spending  and 
lessened  production  tends  to  promote  infla- 
tion and  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Other  disadvantages  accompanying  the 
present  system.  The  payroll  tax  method  of 
social  security  flnancing  places  neariy  all  of 
the  burden  on  the  producing  sector  of  so- 
ciety. The  corporate  profits  tax  places  all  its 
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burden  on  our  best  measure  of  business  effi- 
ciency, profits.  The  Individual  income  tax 
falls  most  heavUy  on  society's  most  produc- 
tive members,  and  the  more  successful  their 
productive  efforts,  the  greater  the  tax  bur- 
den. 

With  VAT,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tax  bur- 
den rests  on  a  broad.  Impersonal  base.  The 
VAT  is  impersonal,  for  it  is  levied  on  goods 
and  services,  not  on  individual  producers, 
VAT  places  an  equal  burden  on  eJl  resources 
as  they  are  utUized.  Productive  workers  using 
a  given  quantity  of  resources  pay  the  same 
tax  as  non-producers  who  use  up  the  same 
quantity  of  resources. 

VAT  offers  both  public  and  private  advan- 
tages. Encouraging  business  growth,  VAT 
reduces  the  return,  i.e.,  profit,  required  from 
an  Investment  to  make  It  outweigh  the 
risks,  i.e.,  chance  of  loss.  VAT  encourages 
saving  (and  the  consequent  possibility  of 
Investment)  by  taxing  spending.  For  private 
persons  VAT  offers  the  advantages  of  spread- 
ing social  security  financing  over  the  entire 
life  of  all  of  society's  members  and  of  increas- 
ing the  take-home  portion  of  additional  dol- 
lar earnings  by  reducing  the  rates  of  payroll 
taxes  and  Income  tax  withholdings. 

These  business  and  personal  Influences  of 
VAT  fit  in  weU  with  the  fiscal  needs  of  today, 
by  utUizlng  a  broad  base,  perhaps  as  large  as 
$700  bUllon  In  the  U.S..  VAT  woiUd  permit 
government  to  shift  its  revenue  intake  by 
large  amounts  with  only  a  small  change  In 
the  tax  rate.  Profit  and  income  tax  rates  can 
Ije  made  much  more  flexible  because  VAT  can 
be  relied  on  to  provide  large  and  stable  rev- 
enues. Incidentally,  VAT,  with  the  entire 
production  and  marketing  process  as  its  base, 
would  provide  unmatched  data  for  use  In 
evaluating  economic  trends. 

These  domestic  economic  advantages  of 
VAT  are  augmented  by  its  international 
strengths.  First,  It  stimulates  exports  by 
offering  tax  advantages  to  both  seUer  and 
buyer.  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  has  developed  a  set  of  regula- 
tions to  be  followed  among  its  co(^>eratlng 
nation  members  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
taxes.  One  of  these  rulings  is  that  Indirect 
taxes  (VAT  has  been  declared  an  Indirect 
tax)  can  be  refunded  on  goods  exported,  and 
that  a  tax  equivalent  to  the  importing  na- 
tion's indirect  tax  applicable  to  the  import 
may  be  levied  as  a  border  tax. 

The  GATT  procedure  resu  both  on  a 
sound  theoretical  concept,  the  destination 
principle  of  tax  pa3rment,  and  on  administra- 
tive realities.'  The  aUocaUon  of  Income  or 
proflts  taxes  to  particular  exports  to  provide 
a  basis  for  tax  rebate  is  nearly  Impossible. 
The  same  difficulty  exists,  of  course,  in  set- 
ting lx>rder  tax  rates  on  imports.  On  the 
other  hand,  indirect  taxes,  and  particiilarly 
VAT,  can  be  calculated  very  accurately  for 
each  good  exported  and  for  each  good  pro- 
duced in  a  nation. 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  important,  adop- 
tion of  the  VAT,  stimulating  exports  as  it 
does,  is  necessary  if  the  U.S.  Is  to  mamtain 
its  position  in  International  trade.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (EEC)  has  de- 
cided to  move  further  in  the  direction  of 
using  this  traditional  Continental  approach 
to  taxation.  The  EEC  Member  States  have 
determined  to  harmonize  this  general  In- 
direct tax  system  Into  a  rather  uniform  VAT 
by  1970.  The  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic implications  of  this  decision  are  jxist 
becoming  apparent,  and  they  are  so  Impor- 
tant that  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
Industrial  nations  can  fall  to  follow  suit  only 
at  considerable  economic  peril. 

All  modem  Industrial  nations  seek  to  ex- 
pand their  international  trade,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  their  economic  growth,  and  to 
provide   for   the    welfare   of   their  citizens 


'Destination  principle  teaches  that  taxes 
should  be  paid  in  the  area  of  final  use. 
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through  tfaU  •xp«nalon.  VAT  tends  to  sup- 
port ei^MUiaion,  wbenaa  ths  Individual 
»bUlt7-to-p«y  tax  system  suppresses  It.  An 
examination  of  tax  fl^fures  from  the  leading 
Industrial  nations  further  substantiates  the 
threat  of  economic  danger,  both  In  interna- 
tlonal  trade  and  social  financing,  for  the  U.S. 
and  other  non-VAT  countries. 

The  comparative  tax  data  of  Industrial  na- 
tions show  that  as  a  portion  of  ONP.  the 
total  Uxes  collected  are  fairly  similar.  The 
nation  collecUng  the  highest  1966  taxes, 
measured  in  this  fashion,  was  Sweden  at 
89.01  percent  of  ONP  paid  as  taxes.  The 
lowest  was  Japan  at  19.62  percent.  The  per- 
centages for  other  Industrial  nations  went 
like  this:  Belgium,  29.74  percent;  Canada, 
27.13  percent;  Ftanoe,  38.49  percent;  Oer- 
many,  34.33  percent:  Italy,  39.66  percent; 
The  Netherlands,  34.06  percent;  Norway,  34.90 
percent;  Swltaerland,  30.87  percent;  United 
Kingdom,  39.94  percent;  and  the  United 
States,  37.30  percent. 

But.  examined  In  detail,  these  apparently 
slmUar  data  demonstrate  a  considerable  var- 
iation In  the  manner  In  which  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  typlokl  "Industrial  nation's 
OMP  is  coUected  as  Uxes  and  spent.  AU  na- 
tions confront  the  problem  of  financing  so- 
cial security  progrsuns.  For  example.  In  1966 
Japan  coUected  only  3.53  percent  of  ONP  as 
social  security  contributions;  and  the  U.S.  at 
4.22  percent  w«8  next,  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  Swltaerland  tied  at  4.76  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  French  Social  Security  Con- 
telbutlons  were  at  14.26  percent  and  Italy  at 
10.41  percent  was  not  far  behind.  Although 
these  collection  totals  are  a  good  Indication 
of  the  level  of  social  security  expenditures, 
they  don't  tell  the  whole  story.  Canada,  for 
example,  collects  only  1.85  percent  of  ONP  as 
Social  Security  Contributions,  but  Canada 
uses  a  large  amount  of  general  revenues  to 
flnanoe  her  social  security  system,  while 
France  uses  very  little  general  revenue  taxes 
tat  this  purpose.  In  Oermany,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  too,  there  is  In- 
ereaslng  use  of  general  revenues  to  support 
social  security  expenditures. 

Another  detaU  or  two  will  help  demon- 
strate why  the  U.S.  will  be  \islng  VAT  as  a 
major  tax  by  1973. 

Since  corporate  profits  taxes  are  likely  to 
retard  business  growth,  those  nations  with 
the  least  use  of  such  taxes  will  very  likely 
experience  more  rapid  economic  expansion 
than  will  nations  with  a  hlg^  use.  French 
eorporats  pcaflta  taxes  in  1966  were  2.12  per- 
cent of  ONP,  whUe  In  the  U.8.  such  taxes 
squaled  4,50  percent,  in  Canada  4.19  percent, 
and  In  Ji^ian  3.96  percent.  The  other  in- 
dustrial nations  used  the  corporate  profits 
tax  about  as  Intensely  as  France.  Here,  the 
VS.  Is  at  a  clear  disadvantage. 
I  Again,  the  US.  is  overlooking  a  source  of 
revenue  that  has  proved  profitable  to  the 
other  Industrial  nations.  VAT  belongs  to  the 
temlly  of  taxes  elaaslfled  as  general  excise 
taxes  levied  by  the  national  government. 
When  the  leading  industrial  nations  are  com- 
pared In  their  use  of  this  type  of  tax,  a  sharp 
divergence  again  develops.  (This  time  1961 
data  will  have  to  be  used,  for  the  required 
breakdown  at  more  recent  data  is  not  avail- 
able.) The  U.S.  coUeots  no  taxes  from  this 
source,  while  France  obtains  25.0  percent  at 
total  tax  oollectlooa.  or  8.1  percent  of  ONP, 
from  this  type  of  tax.  In  Oermany  the  per- 
centage U  16.5  percent  and  in  Italy  16.7  per- 
cent. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  miist  recognize  the  unmis- 
takable intematiooal  trend  toward  Increas- 
ing use  of  the  VAT  and  must  weigh  the 
domestic  advantages  other  nations  have 
found  in  this  tax.  Through  their  VAT  the 
Dutch  plan  to  increass  general  excise  tax 
ooUections  above  thoss  now  ccdleoted  from 
their  cascade  tiimowr  tax.  The  new  Ger- 
man VAT  (Uehrwetsteuer)  U  expected  to 
raise  sufflclent  revenues  to  permit  the  Gewer- 
heateuer  (a  loeal  direct  biufness  tax)  to  IM 
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Isrgtfy  eliminated.  Ilie  coverage  of  the 
French  TVA  has  been  expanded,  while  the 
rates  have  been  reduced,  a  move  that  will  In- 
crease revenues  from  this  source.  Undoubted- 
ly the  Introduction  of  VAT  in  the  renMUnder 
of  the  EBC  Member  States  will  have  a  similar 
upward  impact  <m  the  portion  of  national 
revenues  raised  from  a  general  excise  tax. 
The  development  of  VAT  in  Denmark  and 
the  new  Norwegian  VAT  are  more  than  Ukely 
only  the  first  of  the  adoptions  which  will  be 
made  by  commercial  and  industrial  nations 
outside  the  KEC. 

Very  simply  then,  VAT  wiU  be  adopted  in 
the  U.S.  by  1973  because  It  provides  an  effi- 
cient excise  tax  that  can  be  levied  at  sub- 
stantial rates  without  placing  an  undue  biw- 
den  on  any  single  level  of  production;  serves 
up  through  iU  administrative  procedures 
unparalleled  economic  data  for  use  by  busi- 
ness, government,  and  individuals;  corrects 
the  undue  tax  burden  that  accumulates  on 
wages  as  social  security  and  medicare  costs 
Increase;  makes  possible  more  fiexlbllity  in 
fiscal  policy  through  provision  of  a  stable 
basic  revenue  source;  permits  acceptable 
procedures  for  increasing  domestic  capital 
investment  and  stimulating  exports;  and 
finds  increasing  favor  among  the  industrial 
nations  of  Europe  whom  the  U.S.  cannot  per- 
mit to  enjoy  the  international  trade  advan- 
tage it  offers  m  an  ever  smaller  worid  of 
reduced  trade  barriers  and  freer  capital 
markets. 
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MINNESOTA  ENVIRONMENTAL  CON- 
TROL CmZENS  ASSOCIATION 
TAKES  POSITION  AGAINST  PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS  TO  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  ICINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following:  An  excel- 
lent statement  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev- 
erend Paul  H.  Engstrom,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Environmental  Control  Citi- 
zens Association  with  respect  to  HJl. 
9285  and  H.R.  9286. 

Pboposed  Aicxnomknts  to  trx  Atomic 

Enssct  Act  or  1964 

(By  Rev.  Paul  H.  Engstrom) 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Power 
Oeneration  Task  Force  of  MECCA  (Itlinne- 
BOta  Environmental  Control  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation) hereby  register  strong  opposition 
to  HJl.  9286  and  H.R.  9286  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

IN  ax:  Rji.  ssss 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  bill,  U 
enacted  into  law,  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent mandatory  review  and  reporting  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
(ACRS)  of  all  power  and  test  applications 
for  construction  permits  and  operating  li- 
censes. 

This  committee  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1964  to  examine  safety  studies  and 
facility  license  implications,  to  advise  the 
AEC  on  reactor  safety  standards,  and  to  point 
out  present  and  potential  hazards.  The  idea 
of  creating  such  a  committee  was  good  as 
far  as  it  went.  But  the  Act  gave  the  commit- 
tee no  teeth.  Nor  did  It  allow  for  the  tempta- 
tion In  men  to  Ignore  or  suppress  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

Example:  After  studying  the  Fermi  nu- 
clear power  plant  proposal,  the  ACRS  ra> 
reported  («/a/4S)  to  the  then  chairman  of 
the  ASC,  '"Itte  committee  believes  there  Is 


Insufficient  information  available  at  this 
time  to  give  sasuranoe  that  the  .  .  .  reactor 
can  be  operated  at  this  site  (30  mUes  from 
downtown  Detroit)  without  public  hazard." 
Result:  The  repwt  was  suppressed  and 
within  two  months  the  AEC  approved  issu- 
ance of  the  construction  permit.  This  ill- 
fated  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  $130  mUlion 
not  only  failed,  but  it  came  close  to  causing 
a  catastrophe  near  a  large  metropolitan 
center. 

We  like  to  think  that  the  ACRS,  though 
purely  an  advisory  body  and  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  AEC  Itself,  stUl 
provides  some  braking  influence,  at  least  in 
the  area  of  engineering  safety.  (It  certainly 
has  not  functioned  effectively  in  protecting 
metropolitan  areas  from  proximate  location 
of  nuclear  plants.)  At  any  rate,  even  minimal 
Influence  is  better  than  none.  HJt.  9286, 
however,  renders  ACRS  almost  useless.  It 
allows  the  committee  to  review  applications 
but  does  not  force  the  committee  to  do  so 

In  the  name  of  exptediency,  and  to  enable 
the  ACRS  to  deal  with  "the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  reactor  applications,"  this  bill  would 
remove  the  last  vestige  of  careful,  routine, 
and  dependable  examination  of  all  applica- 
tions at  every  stage  by  a  body  created  by 
Congress. 

We  oppose  the  bill  because  we  believe  that 
all  safeg^uards  now  in  existence — even  the 
weak  ones — shoiild  be  zealously  guarded  and 
maintained.  In  fact,  they  should  be 
strengthened. 

IN  as:  Ha.  92se 

This  bill,  as  we  understand  it,  wovUd  re- 
quire a  "site  authorization"  from  the  AEC 
and  an  early  site  hearing  at  which  persons 
whose  interest  may  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceeding would  be  admitted  as  a  party  upon 
request.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent mandatory  hearing  at  the  construction 
permit  stage  unless  there  is  a  request  for  a 
hearing  "by  any  person  who  demonstrates 
that  his  Interest  may  be  substantially  and 
adversely  afTected  and  if  there  exists  a  sub- 
stantial, unresolved  question  significantly  af- 
fecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  public." 
The  bill  would  also  eliminate  hearings  at 
the  operating  license  stage. 

We  favor  the  provision  for  a  mandatory 
early  site  hearing  although  it  carries  with  it 
a  sad  implication.  The  question  to  which 
the  people  are  allowed  to  address  themselves 
is  not  whether  there  shall  be  a  nuclear  power 
plant  in  their  community.  That  matter  has 
already  been  decided  without  their  consent 
or  participation.  The  only  question  to  which 
they  can  speak  is  where  m  the  area  the 
plant  shall  be  located. 

We  disfavor — in  fact  we  strenuously  op- 
pose— elimination  of  the  present  mandatory 
hearing  at  the  construction  permit  stage. 
The  proposed  conditions  for  participation  in 
the  hearing  provide  too  tall  a  barrier  for 
us  to  accept. 

We  also  strenuously  oppose  elimination  of 
hearings  at  the  operation  license  stage. 

(One  of  the  most  burning  questions  in 
our  country  today  is  the  people's  right  to 
know.  We  believe  that  human  beings  are 
important,  that  they  have  a  right  to  live  In 
a  pollution-free  environment,  to  know  the 
truth,  and  to  participate  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  government.  We  believe 
these  rights  are  as  fundamental  as  any  q>e- 
clfically  written  mto  the  American  Consti- 
tution by  our  founding  fathers. 

We  must  all  be  alert  to  the  possible  ero- 
sion of  liberty  by  increased  regulation,  ad- 
ministration, and  bureaucratic  control.) 

The  siting  hearing  is  very  Important  but 
It  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  proce- 
dure. Five  to  seven  years  elapse  between  sit- 
ing and  operation.  During  this  period  signifi- 
cant things  can  happen  that  the  people 
should  know  about.  Example:  There  is  now 
widespread  concern  about  failure  of  Emer- 
gency Core  Cooling  Systems  (ECCS)  tests.  In 
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fact,  several  hearings  have  been  delayed 
pending  solutions  to  these  problems.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  public  hearings,  this  potential- 
ly hazardous  condition  would  not  have  been 
brought  to  light. 

Also,  during  this  interim  period  new  safety 
techniques  can  be  developed.  Hearmgs  bring 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  leaders  who 
should  know,  but  do  not  always  know,  about 
them. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Joint  Conmilt- 
tee  on  33  June  1971.  Commissioner  James  T. 
Ramey  of  the  AEC  emphasized  the  escala< 
tlon  of  time  and  effort  spent  on  hearings 
and  preparation  for  the  same.  He  cited  the 
increased  number  of  applications  and  the 
increcued  proportion  of  contested  proceed- 
ings. It  is  in^Mitant  to  ask,  "Why  the  lat- 
ter?" The  answer  is:  because  more  people  are 
becoming  concerned. 

We  understand  and  appreciate  the  In- 
creased workload  on  the  AEC,  ACRS,  and 
staff  personnel.  This  is  to  be  expected  with 
increased  AEC  effort  to  sell  nuclear  energy 
to  the  nation's  power  industries.  It  Is  also 
to  be  expected  with  increased  public  oppo- 
sition and  therefore  more  and  longer  hear- 
ings. We  suggest  enlarging  the  staff  if  this  is 
necessary — and  it  appears  to  be.  The  Com- 
mission's efforts  to  streamline  procedures- 
short  of  interrupting  the  democratic  proc- 
ess— are  commendable. 

We  suggest  making  the  regulatory,  safety, 
and  enforcement  functions,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  AEC,  a  part  of  a  new  comprehensive 
energy  agency  that  would  place  less  em- 
phasis on  fission  reactors  and  more  emphasis 
on  alternatives  that  will  be  less  harmful  to 
human  life  and  the  environment.  Such  an 
agency  would  have  Jurisdiction  over  controls 
on  gaseous  emissions  from  fossil  fuel  plants, 
the  development  of  new  technologies  to  pre- 
serve fossil  fuels,  and  the  development  of 
fusion  power  and  magneto  hydrodynamics. 

There  is  reason  to  be  worried  about  a  sjrs- 
tem  in  which  an  agency  is  called  upon  to 
regulate  the  energy  it  sells  and  in  which  it 
must  act  as  both  defendant  and  Judge  at 
hearings  concerning  Itself.  The  AEC  now 
produces  Its  own  witnesses  whose  Job  it  is  to 
insure  that  a  given  plant  will  be  built  re- 
gardless of  public  opposition,  regardless  of 
possible  violations  of  its  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  regardless  of  the  absence  of  proof 
that  the  facility  will  be  safe. 

The  present  licensing  procedure  invcHves 
such  a  long  process  of  appeal  that  for  all 
practical  pvuposes  it  Is  outside  our  Judicial 
system.  All  the  people  have  to  depend  on  Is 
the  effectiveness  of  their  own  moral  and  legal 
suasion  In  public  hearings  and  now  even  that 
opportunity  is  being  threatened  with  near 
extinction. 

In  his  June  22nd  statement,  cited  above. 
Commissioner  Ramey  stated:  "The  Commis- 
sion has  recognized  that  a  regulatory  review 
of  site  suitability,  including  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  might  be  desirable  before  any 
large  commitment  is  made  by  the  utility  and 
before  there  is  Irrevocable  change  in  the 
landscape."  (pages  25-26)  Now,  what  kind 
of  condescension  Is  this?  For  one  thing,  we 
are  concerned  about  more  than  "change  in 
the  landscape."  We  are  concerned  about  the 
health  and  safety  of  millions  of  people.  For 
another  thing — and  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
present  memorandum — we  regard  this,  and 
public  hearings  at  every  stage,  as  not  desir- 
able, but  absolutely  essential.  If  these  hear- 
ings are  dispensed  with,  we  will  have  one 
more  good  reason  to  fear  for  our  democracy's 
future. 

"The  si>eclal  nature  of  liberties  is  that  they 
can  be  defended  only  as  long  as  we  have 
them.  So  the  very  first  signs  of  their  erosion 
must  be  resisted.  ...  It  is  an  eternal  error 
to  believe  that  a  cause  considered  righteous 
sanctifies  unrighteous  methods.  .  .  .  We  are 
learning  that  affluence  without  simplicity  is 
a  giant  trap.  .  .  .  Our  political  leaders  are 
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learning  that  Sophocles  was  right:  nothing 
that  is  vast  enters  into  the  affairs  of  mortals 
without  a  curse,  and  that  vast  American 
power  has  now  produced  its  curse."  (from 
speech  by  Eric  Sevareid  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, June  13,  1971 ) 

America  is  more  than  a  nation.  It  is  a  great 
idea  at  work — the  idea  that  people  are  im- 
portant, they  count  for  something,  they  have 
certain  basic  rights.  America  is  an  experi- 
ment to  see  whether  people  who  are  given 
freedom  can  use  it  well,  whether  leaders  who 
are  given  authority  can  keep  from  abusing  it. 

Our  founding  fathers  were  desi>erately 
afraid  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  a 
single  agency  or  a  single  branch  of  govern- 
ment. So  are  we. 


THE  RODEO 


HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF   WTOlfINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  height  of  the  rodeo  sea- 
son in  Wyoming.  In  the  last  full  week  of 
July,  the  capital  city  of  Cheyenne  hosts 
the  daddy  of  them  all,  Cheyenne  Fron- 
tier Days,  the  world's  largest  outdoor 
rodeo  and  a  perennial  favorite  with  the 
thousands  of  fans  of  one  of  the  West's 
most  popular  sports. 

On  July  30  and  August  1,  Sheridan. 
Wyo.,  hosts  All-American  Indian  Days, 
a  celebration  of  traditional  and  con- 
temporary Indian  arts,  crafts,  dancing, 
games,  and  historic  dances. 

In  simple  cowboy  lingo,  the  rodeo  rep- 
resents the  lure  and  challenge  of  the 
old  expression.  "Never  a  cowboy  who 
couldn't  be  throwed,  never  a  bronc  that 
couldn't  be  rode." 

OXICINS   or   KODEO 

Rodeo  originated  in  the  Southwest 
during  the  post  Civil  War  period  when 
great  trail  herds  were  formed  to  move 
beef  to  northern  markets. 

Beginning  as  a  lighthearted  pastime 
of  working  cowhands,  rodeo  has  become 
a  highly  competitive  national  sport 
wluch  awards  an  annual  $3.7  million  in 
prize  money  and  attracts  thousands  of 
spectators  from  coast  to  coast. 

In  the  late  1930's,  with  the  formation 
of  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association,  uni- 
form regulations  were  established  and 
the  sport  received  professional  status, 
providing  each  ccwnpetitor  a  fair  chance 
in  competition. 

A   NSW   BBEEO  OF   COWKOT 

Tliough  its  Western  origins  remain  an 
unmistakable  feature  of  rodeo,  a  new 
era  is  being  ushered  in  with  a  new  breed 
of  cowboy. 

Like  his  predecessor,  he  may  have 
grown  up  on  a  ranch,  but  equally  likely 
is  the  chance  that  he  broke  into  the  sport 
at  one  of  87  colleges  which  offer  rodeo 
scholarships  and  field  top  rodeo  teams. 
Some  are  urban  dwellers  who  have  taken 
up  the  sport  under  the  tutelage  of  a  sea- 
soned professional. 

HUMANE  treatment  OF  STOCK 

In  its  35-year  history,  the  Rodeo  Cow- 
boys Association  has  made  other  contri- 
butions not  readily  apparent  to  those  un- 
familiar with  the  sport. 
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Over  the  years,  the  association  has 
worked  closely  with  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association  in  developing  19  rules 
to  insure  the  humane  handling  of  Uve- 
stock  in  rodeo  events. 

OflScers  of  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation are  issued  credentials  through 
their  own  organization,  which  are  co- 
signed  by  the  RCA,  allowing  them  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement  at  any  of 
the  sanctioned  rodeos.  Last  year,  the 
RCA  approved  547  rodeos  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Dave  Stout,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
RCA,  has  said  he  welcomes  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  because  it  prevents  inhu- 
mane treatment  and  helps  refute  the 
mistaken  impressions  created  by  op- 
ponents of  the  sport. 

On  Jime  29  of  this  year,  t^e  Wyoming 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  AHA  pamphlet 
entitled,  "To  Protect  Rodeo  Livestock," 
recognizing  the  continuing  effort  to  in- 
sure humane  treatment  of  competition 
stock. 

THE  spdut  or  the  west 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  identi- 
fication of  Western  history  with  the  sport 
of  rodeo,  I  would  like  to  insert  for  the 
Recom)  an  account  of  WycHUing's  cele- 
brations. 

The  article,  entitled,  "Wyoming's  Liv- 
ing History,"  was  written  by  Gene  Bryan 
and  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Employees  Association 
Reporter. 

Linking  the  legendary  heritage  of  the 
West  with  rodeos  and  other  historical 
and  colorful  pageants,  Mr.  Bryan  puts 
the  sport  in  an  accurate  context,  en- 
hancing every  fan's  appreciation  of  the 
events. 

As  a  resident  of  Cheyenne,  I  have  for 
years  enjoyed  the  Frontier  Days  celebra- 
tion, which  is  marking  its  75tii  anniver- 
sary this  year. 

On  a  visit  to  Wyoming  during  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend,  I  attended  the 
52d  annual  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  Stampede 
in  Cody  and  Pioneer  Days  in  Lander. 

During  the  Lander  rodeo,  I  spent  an 
afternoon  helping  work  the  chutes.  From 
my  vantage  point — one  I  would  recom- 
mend to  anyone  proposing  restrictions  on 
events — I  saw  nothing  to  justify  dis- 
criminatory legislation.  If  anything,  the 
cowboys  had  a  rougher  time  of  it  than 
the  stock. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article,  both  for  its  pertinence  to 
the  issue  of  rodeo  stock  protection  legis- 
lation and  for  its  accounting  of  tourist 
attractions  in  Wyoming: 

WTOMXHC    LIVINC    HISTORY 

(By  Gene  Bryan) 

Wyoming  has  been  a  state  less  than  100 
years,  but  li  storied  past  Is  replete  with  cow- 
boys and  Indians — the  stuff  of  which  legends 
are  made.  Wyoming's  living  history  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  high  coimtry  today  in 
the  form  of  colorful  pageants  and  Wyoming's 
own  particular  heritage — the  rodeo. 

Historical  pageants  such  as  the  Green 
River  Rendezvous  in  Pinedale  and  the  Gift 
of  the  Waters  Pageant  in  Thermopolis  recall 
Wyoming-shaping  events — the  meetings  of 
the  mountain  men — fur  trappers  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Oreen  River  in  the  1820'8  and 
the  1830's  and  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe's 
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glTlac  or  the  ho«  aprliigB  near  Tbennopolla 
to  tlM  VMacml  OorammMit.  All  Amertcan  In- 
diaa  Dkyi  in  Sberldan  U  Um  Indian's  own 
celebration,  one  In  wtUch  they  keep  alive 
their  own  proud  culture  while  attempting  to 
create  better  understanding  between  the  In- 
dian and  the  non-Indian. 

Rodeo,  of  coune.  Is  the  world  of  the  cow- 
boy, and  the  cowboy  is  the  Image  of  The 
West.  Prom  the  time  the  first  herds  of  long- 
horns  were  "headed  up"  by  Texas  trallhands 
and  turned  north  to  the  Oreat  Plains  until 
this  space  age  era  of  astronauts,  moon  shots 
and  Jumbo  jets,  the  cowboy  has  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  western  scene.  The  herit- 
age of  the  cowboy  Is  omnipresent  In  Wyo- 
ming, not  only  in  the  form  of  the  profes- 
sional cowboy,  but  also  the  cow-punching, 
la-hour-ln-the-saddle  variety  of  working 
imnchband. 

Rodeoing  starts  in  early  spring  with  Inter- 
ooUeglate  rodeo  at  Caqier  OoUege  in  Casper 
and  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  Laramie 
plus  get-togethers  at  the  Snake  River  Rodeo 
In  Dixon  (population  106)  and  the  Valley 
Station  Rodeo  at  IffcFadden  (population  150) . 
Action  picks  up  steam  with  the  opening  of 
the  famous  Cody  Night  Rodeo  (nlghUy  ex- 
cept Sunday)  in  mid-June  and  weekend 
rodeo  In  Dubois  and  Jackson.  The  pace 
reaches  a  trenxy  with  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations. 

While  Oreworks  may  be  traditional  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  during  the 
iBdependenoe  Day  celebration,  rodeo  cap- 
tures the  spotlight  in  Wyoming.  Nearly  a 
doeen  rodeos  are  staged  across  the  97,914 
square  mile  face  of  Wyommg.  including  two 
<tf  the  country's  oldest  rodeoe. 

Lander  Pioneer  Days  has  passed  the  three 
quarters  of  a  century  mark,  having  been 
started  by  Bd  Farlow.  father  of  Stub  Far- 
low,  the  reputed  model  for  the  bronc  buster 
on  the  Wyoming  license  plate.  The  Buffalo 
BUI  Cody  Stampede  celebrates  lU  62nd  an- 
BlTSCfary  In  1971.  Fourth  of  July  rodeoe 
range  from  theee  weU-eeUblUhed  Institu- 
tions to  smaller,  more  intimate  rodeoe  in 
Lyman,  Ft.  Brldger,  Afton,  Big  Piney,  Guern- 
sey, Ten  Sleep  and  Saratoga. 

These  rodeos.  In  contrast  with  such  giants 
as  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days,  Calgary  Stam- 
pede or  ^ndleton  Roundup,  are  gather- 
ings of  the  local  rancbhands  who  test  their 
aklUs  against  stock  that  In  many  cases  Is 
wilder  and  omerler  than  the  profaaslonal 
rodeo  stock.  Action  is  guaranteed  fast  and 
furious,  and  fun  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 

cateyenne  Ftnntier  Days  annually  o^m  the 
month  of  July,  then  the  fair  season  descends 
on  the  Equality  SUte.  including  the  Central 
Wyoming  Fair  and  Rodeo  (first  weekend  In 
August)  and  the  Wyoming  state  Fair  (late 
August). 

The  rodeo  season  roars  to  a  aoee  on  Labor 
Day  weekend  with.  i4>proprUtely  enough. 
Cowboy  Days  In  Evanst<».  and  one  of  the 
most  rambunctious  one  day  rodeos  anywhere 
— ^the  Ueeteetse  Rodeo,  where  cowboys  from 
ranches  with  such  colorful  handles  as  The 
Pitchfork  and  The  Hoodoo  gather  at  the  foot 
of  the  Abearokas  to  "do  their  thing,"  and  do 
they  ever!  Rompln',  stompln  Meeteetse  offe« 
the  perfect  climax  to  the  Wyoming  rodeo  sea- 
son. 

The  "Daddy  of  'em  All"  remains  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days.  Exploding  in  aU  its  fury  the 
last  fuU  week  In  July  in  the  Cowboy  SUte's 
capital  city.  Frontier  Days  celebrates  its  Dia- 
mond Anniversary  in  1971  (July  24-AuguBt 
1).  In  line  with  this  milestone  the  celebra- 
tion Is  being  expanded  to  nine  rodeos,  nine 
night  shows  and  four  parades.  Action  will 
kick  off  Saturday.  July  24,  with  the  first 
of  the  downtown  parades,  the  first  afternoon 
rodeo  and  the  Initial  nlg^t  show,  then  con- 
tinue through  the  next  week  and  climax  on 
Sunday.  August  l,  with  the  championship 
finals  and  awards  preeentation. 

New  to  Frontier  Days  this  year,  too,  will  be 
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a  $1.2  million  stadium  expansion  that  will 
provide  better,  more  comfortable  seating  to 
the  more  than  100,000  spectators  who  will 
▼lew  the  "Mardi  Oras  of  the  West."  A  oovered 
section  tier  will  be  added  to  the  west  gnnd- 
stands,  providing  an  additional  S.OOO  seats. 
New  press  facIUtles  will  be  included  In  the 
new  section. 

The  1100,000  plus  Frontier  Days  purse 
draws  the  top  names  in  the  professional 
rodeo  clroult — from  all  around  champion 
Larry  Itfahan  right  through  the  ranks  of  500- 
600  professional  cowboys — to  do  battle  with 
the  best  broncos,  Brahma  bulls  and  roping 
stock  in  the  country. 

Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  parade,  scheduled 
for  both  Saturdays  as  well  as  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  Frontier  Week,  features  the 
world's  largest  collection  of  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Everything  from  the  traditional 
surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top  to  the  Cona*- 
toga  to  the  stage  coach  is  included  in  this 
two  and  a  half  mile  long  review  of  the  West 
as  it  was  .  .  .  and  Is. 

The  night  show  Is  traditionally  headlined 
by  a  top  name  in  the  entertainment  field 
(past  headUners  have  included  Lome  Greene 
and  Michael  Landon  of  "Bonanza"  fame, 
"Doc"  and  "Festus"  of  "Gunsmoke"  and  Pess 
Parker),  but  the  excitement  Is  generated  by 
the  hell  for  leather  chuckwagon  races. 

Besides  all  the  parade,  rodeo  and  night 
show  acUvity.  the  annual  ctiebratlon  fea- 
tures the  OgaUala  Sioux  Indians,  chuck- 
wagon  breakfasts,  a  giant  carnival,  square 
dancing,  meUerdrama  and  night  life  to  suit 
anybody's  taste. 

With  the  Wind  River  Mountains  as  a  back- 
drop, the  Sublette  County  Historical  Society 
annually  stages  the  Green  River  Rendesvous 
on  the  second  Sunday  In  July  In  Plnsdale. 

The  Rendesvous  is  a  living  memorial  to 
the  mountain  man  and  fur  trappers  who 
blazed  the  trails  for  an  empire.  The  Rendez- 
vous pageant  depicts  the  lusty  fiirtradlng 
"fairs"  of  the  I820's  and  1830's  when  western 
Wyoming  was  stlU  a  wUdemees. 

The  great  demand  for  fur— especially  the 
prized  beaver  pelts — gave  Impetus  to  the  or- 
ganization of  firms  to  enter  Into  the  West. 
These  firms  hired  men  and  equipment  to  en- 
ter Into  the  Oregon  Country  to  trap  and 
trade  furs.  From  theee  ranks  came  such 
mountain  men  as  Kit  Carson,  William  Sub- 
lette, Davey  Jackson.  Jededlah  Smith.  Joe 
Walker  and  many,  many  others  who  have 
been  immortalised  In  the  hUtory  of  the  West. 
From  the  nature  of  the  operation  aiul  the 
immense  area  to  be  covered,  fixed  forts  or 
trading  posts  were  out  of  the  question.  In- 
stead, a  fixed  meeting  place  or  rendezvous 
was  predetennlned  each  year  where  all  were 
to  meet  the  following  year  to  transact  busi- 
ness, trade  and  celebrate . . .  mosUy  celebntte. 
Because  the  Green  River  area  had  earned 
the  well  deserved  reputation  of  being  the 
finest  beaver  waters  known,  most  of  the  ren- 
dezvous were  held  from  the  mouth  of  the 
New  York  to  the  mouth  of  Horse  Creek.  The 
only  law  of  the  rendesvous  was  what  little 
compassion  was  in  some  men's  hearts,  and 
there  was  a  majority  of  rascaU.  This  was  no 
place  for  the  weak  or  timid,  and  the  leaders 
could  be  nothing  less  than  men  of  strength 
who  would  leave  their  mark  indelibly  en- 
graved in  Western  Americana. 

With  the  ending  of  each  rendezvous,  the 
wedge  was  driven  a  UtUe  deeper  into  Oregon 
Country.  Change  was  in  the  wind — the 
trapper  roamed  farther  and  farther  afield, 
and  the  Indian  little  realised  his  way  of 
life  would  be  Irrevocably  altered. 

The  fur  trade  coil^ieed  In  the  early  I840's, 
and  beaver  plews  were  of  little  value.  The 
Indian  and  trapper  trails  had  become  roads. 
The  British  found  they  couldnt  compete, 
and  the  Indian's  new  way  of  life  left  him 
little.  For  the  pursuit  of  a  beaver  skin  by  the 
intrepid  trapper,  the  Oracon  Coimtry  had 
become  a  part  of  the  Umted  States. 
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In  Plnedale,  at  noon  on  the  second  Sun- 
day In  July  (July  11,  1971),  this  county  of 
few  people  and  many  horses  recreates  the 
epoch  of  the  rendezvous.  As  an  Intermittent 
annual  event  over  the  past  28  years,  the 
Sublette  County  Historical  Society's  pageant 
again  brings  the  impact  of  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  rendezvoiis  to  life.  With 
hundreds  of  Items;  people,  horses,  mules, 
wagons,  pack  strings  and  tepees,  a  fast  mov- 
ing program  is  presented — a  spectotor  wUl 
find  himself  suddenly  a  part  of  the  history 
that  developed  Wyoming. 

Following  the  pageant,  a  beef  barbecue  is 
offered,  allowing  visitors  to  mingle  and  visit 
with  Jim  Brldger.  Kit  Carson,  BUI  Sublette, 
Captain  Bonneville.  Indian  chiefs.  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Co.  representatives,  Father  De 
Smet  and  the  others  who  make  up  the 
pageant. 

That  31  word  passage  is  repeated  each  year 
In  a  moving  historical  pageant  In  the  town 
that  grew  up  around  the  Indians'  sacred  wa- 
ters. Thermopolis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wind 
River  Canyon  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyo- 
ming, annually  hosts  the  Gift  of  the  Waters 
Pageant  on  the  first  full  weekend  in  August, 
commemorating  the  giving  of  the  waters  of 
Big  Spring  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
Chief  Washakie.  . 

Big  Spring  Is, the  world's  largest  mineral 
hot  spring  (18,600,000  gallons  every  24  hours) 
and  is  the  ralson  d'etre  of  Hot  Springs  State 
Park,  site  of  the  pageant.  In  1896  Chief 
Washakie,  heading  a  council  of  Shoshone 
and  Arapahoe,  entered  Into  a  treaty  with  the 
Federal  Government,  ceding  to  the  United 
StAtes  a  tract  of  land  approximately  ten 
miles  square  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  embracing 
the  Big  Spring.  At  the  Ume  of  the  treaty  he 
made  a  request  th»t  a  porUon  of  the  waters 
be  reserved  for  free  public  use  forever. 

The  Federal  Government  eventually  ceded 
one  square  mile  of  the  land  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  Chief  Washakie's  wish  that 
a  portion  of  the  waters  be  reserved  for  the 
free  use  of  the  public  is  carried  out  through 
the  State  Bath  House  at  the  park. 

The  pageant,  written  in  1925  by  Marie 
Montabe,  is  presented  in  four  scenes :  The  ar- 
rlvml  of  the  various  Indian  nations.  Chief 
Washakie  and  the  dancers;  prayws  to  Dama 
Upa  (Our  Father)  and  the  Indian  women's 
chorus;  the  sub-chief  telling  of  the  long  Jour- 
ney to  the  spring  and  his  introduction  of 
Chief  Washakie,  who  then  makes  his  remarks 
giving  the  land  to  the  United  Statee  and  the 
fourth  scene  in  which  the  narrator  brings  an 
end  to  the  colorful  ceremony  with  the  singers 
and  dancers  fading  into  the  red-billed  back- 
ground that  surrounds  Big  Spring. 

The  ceremony  is  presented  twice  Sunday  of 
pageant  week  (July  31-Aiig.  1.  1971). 

All  American  Indian  Days,  the  Indiaiu' 
own  celebration  staged  normally  in  Sheridan 
the  first  weekend  in  Agust,  was  founded  by 
volunteers  with  a  great  idea  and  no  money, 
but  they  were  volunteers  who  r»ever  gave  up. 
Throu^  17  years  of  trial  and  error.  Indian 
and  non-Indian  have  worked  together  to  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  show  that  has  done  much  to 
revive  and  present  Indian  culture  and  to 
further  interracial  friendship. 

The  three  day  celebration  (July  30-Au- 
gust  1,  1971)  features  an  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  exhibition,  historical  ceremonies,  danc- 
ing, Indian  games  and  other  talent,  both 
traditional  and  contemporary.  On  Sunday, 
a  Joint  church  service  is  held  under  the  open 
sky,  watched  over  by  the  Big  Horn  Moim- 
talns.  on  ground  fought  over  by  ancestors 
of  today's  worshippers. 

An  important  feature  of  the  celebration  Is 
the  Miss  Indian  America  contest.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  beauty  pageant  because 
this  girl  must  have  more  than  beauty.  She 
must  be  able  to  function  as  an  ambassadress 
from  her  people  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  aitd  overseas  as  well.  To  meet  this 
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challenge  Miss  Indian  America  must  have 
outstanding  speaking  ability,  she  must  have 
poise,  character  and  intelligence,  plus  knowl- 
edge of  and  pride  In  her  people  and  a  dedi- 
cation to  their  service. 

Before  All  American  Indian  Days  began, 
there  were  signs  in  Sheridan  and  other  west- 
em  towns  reading  "No  Indians  or  dogs  al- 
lowed," "No  Indians  wanted,"  and  in  res- 
taurants, "No  Indians  served.'*  All  An^rlcan 
Indian  Days  was  a  resounding  answer  to  that 
type  of  mentality.  Since,  1952.  when  the  first 
celebration  was  held  as  part  of  the  Sheridan, 
Wyo.  Rodeo,  the  spirit  of  All  American  Indian 
Days  has  done  much  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  Indian  and  non-Indian. 

The  concepts  ot  All  American  Indian  Days 
and  the  Miss  Indian  America  Pageant  have 
brought  national  recognition  to  the  Sheridan 
community. 

In  1954  and  again  m  1962.  Sheridan  was 
awarded  Freedoms  Foundation  Award  for  its 
effort  toward  Improvement  of  race  relations 
between  Indians  and  non-Iiullans.  This  event 
also  played  an  Integral  part  of  the  selection 
of  Sheridan  as  a  recipient  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can City  Award  in  1958. 


THE  JOB  SEEKERS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mrs.  QRIPFITHS.  Mr.  Spetdter,  today, 
there  are  some  30  million  women  in  the 
American  labor  force.  Many  of  these 
working  women  constitute  tbe  sole  sup- 
port of  their  families.  In  this  time  of 
high  unemployment,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  increasing  unemployment  has 
severely  hurt  the  working  woman.  For 
the  benefit  of  all,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  articles  by  Pamela  Morris 
on  this  matter  entitled.  "The  Job  Seek- 
ers— and  the  sad  story  of  a  woman  who 
has  one,"  which  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  of  July  18,  1971.  As  mentioned  in 
the  articles,  the  city  of  Detroit  has  a  12.6 
percent  overall  unemployment  rate, 
which  broken  down  by  sex  reveals  an  8 
percent  unemployment  rate  for  men  over 
20  and  a  10.5  percent  unemployment  rate 
for  women  over  20.  Certainly.  40,000 
women  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 
on  the  unemployed  list  is  not  to  go  un- 
noticed. The  articles  follow: 
TRs  Job  Skekxss 
(By  Pamela  Morris) 

The  out-of-work  woman  is  the  one  victim 
of  today's  bleak  economy  no  one  seems  to 
take  seriously. 

If  she's  single,  she  can  always  go  back  to 
Mom  and  Pop,  can't  she? 

If  she's  married,  her  husband's  salary  Is 
the  vital  one.  She's  working  merely  for  frills 
or  to  escape  the  monotony  of  housework. 
Everyone  knows  that. 

So  the  public  continues  to  tut-tut  over 
the  plight  of  the  male  breadwinner  scramb- 
ling to  find  a  Job  at  a  time  of  peak  unem- 
ployment. A  lady's  lament  falls  on  deaf  ears. 

But  statistically  at  least,  the  employment 
situation  is  worse  for  women — particularly  in 
Detroit,  where  the  heavy  industrial  nature 
of  the  city  means  fewer  Jobe  for  women. 

Detroit  Is  already  in  sad  shape,  with  a  12.6 
percent  overall  unemployment  rate.  (The 
national  figure  In  May.  a  mere  6.2  percent, 
was  a  nine-year  high. ) 

Broken  down  by  sex,  the  local  statistics 


show  men  over  20  with  8  percent  unemploy- 
ment, women  over  20  with  10.5  percent. 

Translated  Into  numbers,  the  figiires  lose 
some  impact  from  a  women's  point  of  view 
since  men  still  outnumber  women  in  the 
labor  force. 

But  some  24.000  unemployed  Detroit 
women.  40.000  In  the  tricounty  area,  is  a 
sum  not  to  be  sneered  at. 

And  not  all  these  unemployed  women  have 
a  family  or  a  manly  shelter  to  fiee  to  when 
they  find  tbentselves  Jobless.  Independence — 
by  choice  or  by  circumstance — is  the  lot  of 
many  women  today.  Fifteen  of  every  40  work- 
ing women  are  either  single,  widowed  or  di- 
vorced. 

Like  Nora  Anderson,  gray-faced  and  tooth- 
less, who  says  she  is  55  and  looks  10  years 
older.  She  cares  for  her  invalid  69-year-old 
ex-husband  in  an  apartment  they  share. 

"Whatever  work  you  get  for  me  I  can  do," 
she  says  urgently.  "Restaurant  or  bakery, 
baby-sitting,  sewing  or  something  ...  Ill  do 
anything. 

Her  alternative  is  welfare. 

And  there  is  the  55-year-old  divorcee,  her 
face  too  brightly  painted,  who  was  laid  off  in 
April  after  25  years  as  a  cocktail  waitress  at 
a  typical  businessman's  bar. 

"That's  all  I  ever  did,"  she  says,  the  bitter- 
ness twisting  her  cheerful  mask.  "Experience 
don't  mean  nothing  nowadays." 

For  she  can  find  no  work  either.  Her  field 
Is  limited,  of  course.  She  doesn't  drive,  so  dis- 
tance is  a  problem.  She  has  never  served  food. 
And  many  bars  prefer  younger  cocktaU  wait- 
resses with  a  more  nubie.  cuddly  image. 

Summer  is  always  a  slack  season  for  restau- 
rants but  it's  worse  this  year.  In  a  recent 
month.  5,200  people  were  registered  with  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Conunission 
(MESC)  looking  for  work  In  food  and  bev- 
erage preparation  and  service. 

But,  on  an  average  day,  the  MESC  computer 
showed  only  164  employer  requests  for  waiters 
or  waitresses.  33  (^>ening8  for  short  order 
cooks. 

Age  Is  another  strike  against  those  two  job- 
seekers.  But  younger  women,  qualified 
women,  are  Just  as  desperate,  just  as  de- 
pressed. 

There's  the  petite,  34-year-old  brunet. 
fidgeting  in  the  line  as  she  waits  for  her  un- 
employment compensation  check.  She  has 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  art  from  University 
of  Michigan  and  20  hours  towards  her  mas- 
ter's. 

She  tried  teaching,  dldnt  like  it  and  turn- 
ed to  electrical  drafting.  After  years  at  a 
small  electrical  engineering  firm,  she  was  laid 
off  AprU  15. 

"I'm  able  to  pay  for  rent  and  food.  I  had 
to  give  up  my  car.  The  rest  of  my  creditors 
are  being  patient,"  she  says. 

"I  was  making  $7,200  a  year  azul  I  see  no 
reason  to  take  a  filing  Job  for  $300  a  month, 
not  yet.  I'm  making  more  sitting  home  on 
my  rear  and  coUecUng  unemployment." 

There  is  no  shame  connected  with  unem- 
ployment compensation.  M^my  In  the  line 
are  righteous.  They  think  they  contributed 
to  the  unemployment  Insurance  fund  and 
are  thus  entitled  to  benefits.  They  are  mis- 
taken though.  Employers,  not  employes,  pay 
into  the  fund. 

The  technicalities  that  make  an  Individual 
either  eligible  or  Ineligible  for  benefits  would 
fill  a  book.  But,  basically,  it's  pretty  simple. 

The  applicant  must  be:  unemployed;  able 
and  available  fc»'  work  and  actively  seeking 
a  new  Job;  have  worked  a  mlnlmtui  of  14 
weeks  for  any  employer  who  Is  subject  to  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Act  In  the 
year  prior  to  his  unonployment. 

If  he  meets  all  reqtilrements,  he'll  cash  In. 
The  size  of  his  check  will  depend  on  average 
weekly  earmngs  and  number  cA  dependents. 

He  may  receive  as  much  as  three  weeks 
of  benefits  for  every  four  weeks  worked  in 
the  year  prior  to  his  unemployment.  Thlrty- 
mne  weeks,  which  includee  a  13-week  exten- 


sion. Is  the  absolute  longest  he  »m  depend 
on  the  weekly  allotment. 

A  young  woman,  24,  with  an  attractively 
curled  Afro,  Is  collecting  her  last  check.  She 
is  in  the  process  of  a  divorce,  a  separation 
that  left  her  with  two  young  children  to 
care  for. 

Unwisely,  she  admits,  she  left  her  $109  a 
week  telephone  company  Job  last  September. 

"They  put  me  on  the  night  shift  after  four 
years  and  I  couldnt  stand  the  pressure." 

She's  applied  for  Jobs  and  had  offers  -.  .  . 
mostly  in  the  $75  a  week  rang^. 

"It  would  all  go  for  baby-sitting."  she  al- 
most walls. 

So  what  does  she  do  now?  What  happens 
when  the  last  of  that  final  check  Is  spent? 

"It  can't  get  any  worse,"  she  says  with  a 
sigh.  But  is  she  an  optimist? 

For  the  black  women  in  Detroit  the  Job 
scene  is  particularly  bleak  ...  a  discourag- 
ing 15  percent  unemployment  rate  compared 
with  her  white  sister's  10.5  percent. 

And  then  there  are  the  working  wives.  How 
many  recognize  the  necessity  of  her  pay- 
check? 

"You  can't  feed  five  kids  on  my  husband's 
$135  a  week,  and  pay  the  bills,"  says  Martha 
Collins,  of  Madison  Heights. 

The  $4.04  an  hour  she  was  bringing  home 
from  her  tool  company  Job  before  a  mass  lay- 
off was  not  Just  supplementing  her  husband's 
earnings.  She  was  sharing  the  role  of  bread- 
winner. 

She  hasn't  been  able  to  find  comparable 
factory  work.  And  she  winces  of  returning  to 
her  first  profession — waitress — with  a  shud- 
der that  shakes  her  ample  body. 

"That  would  be  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  I  hope 
the  economy  takes  a  swing  up  before  I'm 
forced  into  that." 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  lo- 
cate a  Job  in  Industry  today.  MESC  counted 
some  15,000  one  month  looking  for  such  work 
and  listed,  on  a  typical  day,  a  scanty  1,100 
employer  requests  for  manufacturing  per- 
sonnel. And  most  of  those  heavy  Jobs  usual- 
ly filled  by  men. 

The  soft-spoken,  neatly  gnxMned  woman  is 
a  42-year-oId  housewife  with  six  chUdren. 
She  Just  completed  a  course  in  business  edu- 
cation at  Wayne  State  University  and  hap- 
pily applied  for  teachmg  jobs  at  scHne  20 
schools  within  a  45-mlnute  travel  time  radius 
of  her  home. 

Predictably,  she's  had  no  response. 

She's  now  sitting  on  a  straight-backed 
chair  at  her  local  MESC  employment  oflice, 
waiting  to  talk  to  a  Job  counselor. 

"I  put  down  "managerial  position,'  but  I'd 
take  secretarial  work,"  she  says.  "Every  day 
I'm  out  of  work  we  get  farther  and  farther 
behind  In  our  Mils  and  now  we're  in  debt. 

"I  can  teach  any  business  coarse  and  I  did 
my  student  tea<*lng  in  data  processing.  That 
l^nd  of  practical  cotnse  is  so  important  to 
students  today  but  most  schools  dont  in- 
clude it."  she  trails  off  with  a  discouraged 
shrug. 

"We're  getting  a  lot  of  unemployed  teach- 
ers, a  lot  of  college  graduates,"  says  Lorraine 
Barrett,  a  supervisor  for  MESC  interviewers. 

"Their  problem  is  that  they're  orerquall- 
fied.  What  employer  wants  to  spend  money 
and  time  training  someone  he  knows  will 
leave  as  soon  as  a  teaching  job  c^>ens  up?" 

For  teachers,  the  outlook  remains  discour- 
aging. It  is  estimated  that  104,000  new  grad- 
uates in  the  United  States  wiU  be  unable  to 
find  teaching  poets  this  fall. 

The  typewriter  and  steno  pad,  for  50  years 
a  woman's  bailiwick,  is  one  of  her  last 
refuges. 

On  a  good  day  the  MESC  files  will  show 
some  500  openings  for  ssscxted  clerical  per- 
sonnel. 

But  there  are  two  catches.  Starting  pay 
has  remained,  In  most  Instances,  mlnlscule. 
And  the  employer  has  gotten  picky. 

He  used  to  be  satisfied  with  seeing  5  or  10 
applicants  before  he  tapped  one  to  fill  a  va- 
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cancy.  Now  be  InalsU  on  interviewing  26  or 
30,  weeding  out  the  Inezperlenoed,  the  (dder 
woman,  the  girl  with  rusty  skills. 

There  Is  one  field,  of  coiirse,  where  the 
eagerness  Is  cm  the  employer's  side.  The  017 
for  domestic  workers  Is  enough  to  shatter 
the  eardrums. 

The  cry  falls  on  deaf  ears. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,"  says  an  MESC 
spKjkesman.  "Domestic  work  Is  perfect  for  the 
older,  unskilled  woman  who's  going  back  to 
work  after  she's  raised  her  family.  Keeping 
house  and  cooking  are  what  she  knows  and 
can  do  well." 

"But  It  Just  doesn't  have  status.  They'd 
rather  get  a  Job  clerking  in  a  dime  store 
for  less  than  they'd  make  at  day  work." 

Employment  counselors  don't  even  sug- 
gest domestic  work  to  the  desperate  women 
they  deal  with. 

"If  she's  white,  she's  insulted.  If  she's 
black,  she  might  slug  you, '  says  one  Inter- 
viewer. 

With  the  exception  of  domestic  work, 
though,  almost  all  other  areas  find  women 
"involuntarily  unemployed." 

Salesgirls  are  laid  oB  because  customers 
are  scarce  when  money  is  tight.  Hairstylists 
twiddle  combe,  because  wives  whose  husbands 
are  idle  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
weekly  shampoo  and  set. 

But  the  employment  counselors,  after  dis- 
pensing the  gloomy  figures  and  shaking  their 
heads  sympathetically  over  women's  plight, 
decide  things  aren't  so  bad  after  all. 

"It  is  easier  for  women  to  find  work  than 
for  men,''  says  one  with  a  smile. 

Why? 

"Well  .  .  .  I'm  not  sure,  and  I  don't  have 
the  figures  to  back  It  up,  but  .  .  ." 

Every  source  says  the  same  thing. 

And  then  one  manager  of  a  private  em- 
ployment agency  mentions  casually  that  she 
would  never  send  a  man  out  to  interview 
for  a  still  available  clerk  Job,  the  kind  that 
pays  a  measly  $335  a  month. 

"Why,  it  would  be  absurd.  How  could  a 
man  with  a  family  to  support,  a  man  who 
had  been  making  from  (10,000  to  $20,000  a 
year,  exist  on  such  a  salary?" 

But  if  the  Job  applicant  is  a  woman,  coun- 
selors don't  hesitate  to  ask  her  typing  speed 
and  send  her  on  such  an  interview — even 
though  she  might  be  the  heed  of  a  household, 
a  college  graduate,  an  individual  with  more 
skills  to  offer  an  employer  than  60  words 
per  minute. 

She  should  be  grateful  for  any  Job,  you 
say?  Perhaps.  If  she's  desperate  enough,  she 
probably  is. 

But  the  woman  suffers  .  . .  the  mind-chill- 
ing monotony  of  a  dead-end  Job,  the  obvious 
sacrifice  of  a  paycheck  ridiculously  incom- 
patible with  her  training  and  experience. 

And  the  rest  of  womankind  suffers  with 
her,  as  the  women's  lib  campaign  to  upgrade 
women's  status  in  the  marketplace  slowly 
and  very  surely  grinds  to  a  halt. 

For  If  women  with  skills  that  go  beyond 
typing  and  shorthand  get  mired  in  the  steno 
pool,  how  long  might  It  take  them  to  struggle 
out  and  up  when  the  economic  picture  be- 
gins to  Improve? 

It  is  easy  to  say  they  should  remain  stead- 
fast, they  should  hold  out  with  the  same 
pride  and  sense  of  worth  that  keeps  the 
axed  male  executive  from  taking  a  Job  as  a 
truckdrlver. 

But  with  the  groceries  to  buy  and  the 
rent  due,  pride  is  the  one  commodity  wom- 
en can't  afford  this  week. 

.  .  .  Am  TRX  Sao  StroaT  or  a  Woman  Who 
Has  Okx 
(By  Pamela  Morris) 
Diane  Durocher  Is  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
unemployment  •pldemle. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Typical?  No.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
typical  story  told  by  an  out-of-work  woman. 

But  she  can  describe  that  ironic  combina- 
tion of  urgency  and  inertia  that  afflicts  the 
unemployed,  the  bitter  feeling  that  someone 
must  be  playing  a  bad  Joke. 

And  Diane,  27.  is  eager  to  tell  her  story, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  fioor  of  her  Palmer 
Park  apartment,  sipping  unsugared  iced  tea 
and  chain  smoking. 

She  has  nothing  better  to  do,  after  all. 

Diane  graduated  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity In  1968  with  a  Journalism  degree. 

"It  took  me  a  couple  of  extra  years.  I  work- 
ed my  way  throu^,"  she  says  matter  of 
factly. 

After  graduation  she  was  hired  by  a  sub- 
urban dally  newspaper  as  a  reporter.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  she  became  the  busi- 
ness writer. 

Diane  quit  her  Job  in  January,  1970,  short- 
ly after  the  paper  came  under  new  manage- 
ment. 

"It  sounds  naive  and  stupid  but  I  Just 
wasn't  sure  I  agreed  with  their  ideals  any- 
more. Besides,  I  thought  I  could  make  more 
money  somewhere  else." 

Even  last  year  the  Job  market  for  creative 
people  was  getting  spotty,  but  she  didn't 
panic. 

She  moved  back  to  her  parents'  home  in 
Okemoe.  Then  she  took  a  three-week  Job- 
foraging  trip  to  the  West  Coast.  No  luck. 

When  she  returned  to  Detroit,  she  got  a  job 
offer  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  They 
needed  someone  for  their  public  relations 
department. 

"I  really  hesitated.  Back  at  MSU  the  jour- 
nalism profs  were  always  telling  us  we'd  be 
prostituting  ourselves  if  we  took  a  Job  out- 
side a  newspaper." 

But  she  dldnt  hesitate  too  long.  It  was  the 
only  offer  she  had. 

Relative  tranquility  untU  the  middle  of 
this  May. 

"Then  I  got  laid  off,"  says  Diane,  grimac- 
ing. 

Nationwide  economic  slumps  hit  the  char- 
ity business  hard,  too. 

When  her  first,  tentative  inquiries  into  the 
Job  market  brought  no  results,  she  applied 
for  unemployment  compensation. 

But  employes  of  nonprofit  organizations 
aren't  eligible  for  benefits. 

Then  she  did  begin  to  get  frantic. 

"Move  back  with  my  parents?  Again? 
I  can't  keep  doing  that  all  my  life.  Besides, 
my  roommate  and  I  Just  rented  this  apart- 
ment in  Janxiary." 

With  her  severence  check  and  her  savings 
she  had  a  grand  total  of  $780.  She  also  bad 
her  half  of  the  rent,  $80.  to  cough  up,  a 
$70  car  payment,  a  $400  bank  loan,  payments 
on  the  loan  that  helped  get  her  through 
school.  And  hefty  charge  account  balances. 

"I  know  it  was  dumb — but  after  doing  with- 
out all  through  school.  I  really  go  wild  on 
clothes  and  stuff  now.  It's  like  a  sickness." 

So  she  redoubled  her  Job  hunting  efforts 
and  applied  at  "one  of  those  rent-a-glrl 
places"  for  something  to  tide  her  over. 

"But  U  you  don't  type,  all  they  have  is  Jobs 
scrubbing  floors." 

(Like  many  writers,  Diane  views  her  ap. 
palUngly  inaccurate  typing  with  a  sense  of 
pride.) 

She  did  have  one  offer  in  her  field — a  poet 
as  social  writer  at  a  weekly  paper  in  a  small 
town. 

"I  mean,  where  \m  Buchanan,  Mich.?  The 
whole  thing  Just  turned  me  off." 

So  she  continued  to  type  up  resumes,  start- 
ed a  short  story  to  submit  to  TVue  Confes- 
stODs  magaidne  and  kept  in  touch  with  em- 
ployment agenclea  that  held  her  application. 

"a  refused  to  let  myself  sleep  untU  11, 
even  If  I  dldnt  hare  anything  to  do.  So 
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I'd  get  up  at  9  and  fuss  around  the  apart- 
ment. Then  a  friend  would  call  me  to  meet 
downtown  for  lunch.  It  takes  a  couple  of 
hours  to  get  ready  for  that. 

"I'd  pick  up  the  newspaper  on  the  way 
home  . . .  the  want  ads,  you  know." 

Books  and  the  newspaper  occupied  most  of 
the  afternoon. 

"But  the  biggest,  the  most  agonizing  deci- 
sion every  day  was  whether  or  not  to  turn 
on  the  4:30  movie.  I  wasn't  letting  myself  get 
hooked  on  dajrtime  television.  I  vowed  that. 
But  Is  4:30  daytime,  or  early  evening? 

"I  always  felt  better  when  I  fought  the 
Impulse  and  didn't  watch  the  movie.  It  was 
like  winning  a  battle." 

And  the  days,  she  says,  "Just  went  by." 

Until  one  morning  she  woke  up  and  found 
half  her  savings  gone,  after  only  a  few  weeks 
of  Joblessness. 

"My  God,  it  really  hit  me.  I'm  spending 
money  and  I'm  going  bananas." 

Her  first  action  was  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  government. 

After  a  six-hour  wait  at  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  Diane  learned 
she  still  had  too  much  money  in  the  bank 
to  qualify  for  welfare.  But  a  sympathetic 
worker  directed  her  to  the  agency  where  food 
stamps  are  obtained. 

"They  were  really  nice  at  the  food  stamp 
place.  That  day  I  got  $14  worth  of  sUmps, 
my  two-week  allowance,"  she  says,  exaggerat- 
ing the  wide  snUle  that  must  be  her  trade- 
mark. 

But  she  adds  more  quietly,  as  she  examines 
the  melting  ice  cubes  in  the  tea,  "In  my 
whole  life,  I'd  never  been  in  a  welfare  office. 
Never." 

It  wasn't  long  afterwards  that  she  sat 
down  next  to  the  phone  with  the  Yellow 
Pages  open  In  her  lap  to  "Restaurants." 

"It  was  very  simple.  I  Just  went  down  the 
list  and  called  the  places  where  I  thought  the 
tips  would  be  good.  I  lucked  out.  The  third 
place  I  hit,  Toplnka's  on  the  Boulevard,  said 
to  come  on  in." 

So  Diane  dlm>ed  into  her  savings  once 
again  .  .  .  and  reported  for  work  in  a  new 
white  uniform. 

"That's  how  I  put  myself  through  school, 
you  know,  waiting  table." 

She's  Just  a  little  out  of  practice  now.  Her 
movements  are  not  as  deft  and  sure  as  those 
of  her  co-workers.  She  forgets  to  smile  some- 
times, so  intent  is  she  on  conveying  the  food 
from  tray  to  table  without  the  mashed  po- 
tatoes sliding  onto  the  customer's  lap. 

But  how  could  she  have  known  to  keep  In 
pnu:tlce?  She  left  the  drudgery  of  waitressing 
behind  when  she  left  MSU  with  that  gilt- 
edged  diploma — the  supposed  guarantee  of 
her  right  to  practice  her  chosen  profession. 

Diane  Is  still  not  exactly  "employed."  She's 
only  working  the  lunch  shift,  11  to  2,  for  $5 
a  day  and  tips,  which  average  $7  or  $8  dally. 

"It's  t>een  a  long  time  since  I  hustled  for  a 
buck,"  she  says  with  a  groan. 

She  continues  to  queue  up  for  food  stamps 
every  two  weeks,  since  her  part-time  Job 
leaves  her  on  the  poverty  level. 

But,  if  nothing  else,  the  waitress  Job  has 
kept  her  sane. 

"It's  great  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  with 
something  to  DO." 

It's  a  stopgap,  of  course.  Her  hunt  for  work 
in  the  media  has,  if  anything,  intensified. 

"By  August,  I'm  sure  to  find  some  sort  of 
Job  in  my  field  .  .  .  aren't  I?" 

The  question  is  an  afterthought,  as  If  the 
poeslbillty  of  failure  Just  occurred  to  her. 

But  the  possibility  Is  real — for  Diane  and 
for  many  of  the  other  40,000  unemployed 
women  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Too  often,  the  Jobs  they  are  searching  for 
simply  don't  exist. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  »jn. 

Father  Elwyn  D.  Brown.  Christ 
Church,  Rockville.  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Holy  Father,  author  of  life,  we  know 
that  You  reveal  Yourself  in  our  history. 
We  thank  You  for  Your  trust  in  calling  us 
to  be  agents  in  that  history.  May  Your 
grace  be  felt  today  in  this  deliberative 
body  that  choices  and  decisions  made  for 
our  welfare  may  be  arrived  at  according 
to  Your  laws.  May  the  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional forces  that  rob  us  of  our  freedom 
to  be,  contrary  to  Your  holy  will,  give 
way  to  intelligent  reason  and  wise  choice. 
Enkindle  in  our  hearts  fervent  affection 
for  our  land ;  affection  that  has  motivated 
great  statesmen  in  these  United  States. 

"May  Your  power  be  our  power; 
May  Your  strength,  our  strength. 
Your  light,  our  light, 
Your  love,  our  love." 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Elwyn  D.  Brown  of  Christ  Eplsc<H>aI 
Church  in  Rockville  here  today  to  offer 
the  opening  prayer. 

Father  Brown  represents  an  old  and 
historic  parish,  established  in  1726  on  a 
petition  from  the  Rock  Creek  Parish.  Al- 
though it  was  recently  expanded  to  ac- 
commodate the  church's  growing  congre- 
gation, much  or  the  church  building  dates 
to  1887. 

But  Father  Brown  does  not  rest  on  the 
parish's  i>ast,  but  is  a  leader  in  the 
great  ecumenical  movement  of  today's 
churches.  Bom  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  his 
first  years  in  college  were  spent  prepar- 
ing for  a  law  career.  But  World  War 
n,  in  which  he  served  as  a  GI.  not  a 
chaplain,  in  Europe,  interrupted.  After 
the  war,  his  goals  changed  and  he 
finished  his  work  for  a  B.A.  degree  at 
Hobart  College  and  then  entered  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  of  the 
Harvard  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
served  at  St.  John's  in  Mount  Rainier, 
Md.,  for  13  years,  and  was  called  to  Christ 
Church  a  year  ago. 

Father  Brown  is  the  bishop  of  Wash- 
ington's chairman  of  Ecumenical  Rela- 
tions and  has  represented  the  diocese  at 
discussions  at  Yale  University  and  the 
Papal  mass  in  Yankee  Stadium.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  International  Ecumenical  Fellow- 
ship and  is  president  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Wa.shington. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  haid  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  wliich  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

HJt.  9383.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive  agen- 
cies, boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9382)  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pastork,  Mr. 
Magnxtson,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Allott,  Mrs.  Smtth, 
Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Young  to  be  the 
cwiferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REV.  ELWYN  D.  BROWN 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ODDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  could  have  the  Reverend 


LOOK  HOMEWARD,  MR. 
PRESroENT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
wants  to  look  hopefully  on  the  Presi- 
dent's projected  visit  to  Red  China.  It  is 
a  dynamic  thrust  toward  better  under- 
standing between  nations.  But  it  must 
not  be  a  continuation  of  the  one-sided 
U.S.  effort  which  has  been  met  with  such 
minimal  response.  Undoubtedly  the  Com- 
munists already  are  amazed  at  the  length 
to  which  the  United  States  appears  will- 
ing to  go  in  this  action  without  a  require- 
ment for  reciprocal  action.  Neverthe- 
less, we  wish  the  President  every  success 
in  his  undertaking.  It  is  a  courageous 
endeavor. 

However,  before  our  country  becomes 
overengrased  in  its  Red  China  pro- 
gram, it  seems  in  order  to  suggest  that 
the  President  look  homeward.  Here  ag- 
gravating problems  are  gnawing  at  our 
Nation's  vitals.  There  are  strikes  and  the 
strike  problems  are  worsening.  Wage  and 
price  escalation  now  is  leapfrogging. 
There  remains  nagging  unemployment. 
Successful  welfare  reform  must  have  a 
stronger  base  than  guaranteed  payments 
to  everyone  who  does  not  want  to  work. 
We  are  not  coming  to  grips  with  any  of 
these.  Present  efforts  to  solve  domestic 
problems  are  in  reality  feeble.  They  con- 
tain nothing  new  and  dynamic. 


Would  it  not  be  in  order  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  launch  an  "America  first"  drive? 
Should  he  not  say  to  Congress,  to  man- 
agement, to  labor:  Let  us  counsel  to- 
gether for  our  country's  needs — not  for 
political  advantage,  not  for  higher  prices, 
not  for  gains  for  labor — for  "America 
first." 

The  great  power  and  prestige  of  the 
President's  ofiBce  are  needed  to  bring  our 
coimtry's  leaders  together,  to  provide  a 
higher  degree  of  assurance  for  the  har- 
mony, the  cooperation  and  the  determi- 
nation needed  for  a  massive  attack  on 
these  major  problems.  There  are  flaws  in 
our  domestic  structure.  The  gaps  are 
widening  and  they  must  be  bridged.  The 
danger  is  growing.  This  action  may  well 
be  more  important  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  than  anything  else  which 
might  be  undertaken — ^much  more  than 
a  mission  to  China. 


CONTROL  OF  DUMPING  WASTE 
MATERIALS  INTO  COASTAL  AND 
OFFSHORE  WATERS 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon 
be  voting  on  a  most  important  piece  of 
legislation.  HJl.  9727  is  a  bill  which 
would  control  the  dumping  of  harmful 
waste  materials  into  America's  coastal 
and  offshore  waters. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  I  would  like  to  commend  this 
committee  for  its  prompt  action. 

In  February  of  1971,  President  Nixon 
outlined  his  policies  on  this  subject. 
These  poUcies  are  now  part  of  H.R.  9727. 

The  bill  recommends  that  a  national 
poUcy  be  set  up  banning  unregtilated 
ocean  dumping  of  all  materials  and 
placing  strict  limits  on  ocean  disposal  of 
any  materials  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

It  also  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  must  grant  permission 
for  any  materials  to  be  dumped  into  our 
main  bodies  of  waters. 

I  certainly  support  this  bill  and  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  the  law  of  the  land. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TRANSFER  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  OF 
FLORIDA  FROM  SPAIN  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  373)  to 
extend  greetings  and  commendations  to 
the  people  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  of  Florida  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clezk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Ras.  373 

Wher««s  the  montb  of  July  1971  marks  th« 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  amUversary  of  Um 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  o<  Florida  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  it  was  July  17,  1827,  the  twenty- 
three  star  emblem  of  America  was  raised 
from  a  flagstaff  at  Pensacola.  Florida,  and 

Whereas  that  event  marked  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  as  the  territorial 
capital  of  this  frontier  land,  and 

Whereas  Major  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
commanding  United  SUtes  troops,  then  be- 
came the  first  Territorial  Governor  of  Florida, 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Pensacola.  Florida, 
this  year  observed  the  sesqulcentennlal  of  the 
occasion  by  celebrating  with  community 
events,  parades,  festivities,  the  presence  of 
many  dignitaries  including  representatives  of 
foreign  governments,  and 

Whereas  this  occasion  was  marked  with  a 
8ymb<rfic  changing  of,  the  flags  and  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  original  transfer  in  1821, 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Pensacola.  Florida, 
acted  In  concert  to  bring  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  this  significant  historic  occasion  in 
outstanding  manner  through  various  com- 
mittees and  organizations,  and 

Whereas  the  Pensacola  area,  since  the  orig- 
inal transfer,  has  liecome  known  worldwide 
for  its  sound  progress,  bountiful  beaches, 
pleasant  str«et8,  warm  hospitality,  and  for 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  well  as  for  the  role 
the  area  has  played  m  the  national  defense 
and  history  of  the  United  States:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  That  the  Congreee 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  greetings  and 
commendations  to  the  people  of  Pensaccria 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Florida  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  of  Flor- 
ida from  Spain  to  the  United  States  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Pensacola  and  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 


AlUrNDMElfT   OFmtED    BY    Ma.    EDWARDS    OF 
CAUrOENU 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califoi-nia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California :  On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  all  of 
the  whereas  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  8TKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion offering  the  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  Pensacola  and  all  of 
Florida  on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  transfer  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Florida  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States. 

The  First  District  of  Florida,  which  I 
represent,  is  especially  involved  in  this 
observance  because  this  historic  transfer 
took  place  at  Pensacola,  largest  city  in 
the  First  District. 

The  highlight  of  the  observance  of  this 
occasion  took  place  last  Saturday,  July 
17,  just  150  years  to  the  day  from  the 
time  Maj.  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson,  then  In 
charge  of  U.S.  troops  accepted  Florida 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  who 
then  became  my  State's  first  territorial 
Oovemor. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  take 
part  In  the  pagentry  surrounding  the 
Pensacola  celebration  last  week.  Pensa- 


colans  from  all  walks  of  Ufe  participated 
In  the  parades,  community  events,  and 
other  festivities  which  were  climaxed 
by  a  reenactment  of  the  original  transfer 
which  saw  the  flag  of  Spain  lowered  from 
its  stair  and  the  23  star  flag  of  the  United 
States  hoisted  in  its  place  during  solemn 
ceremonies. 

It  is  fltting  that  the  Congress  take 
note  of  this  important  anniversary,  for 
the  transfer  of  this  magnificent  State  to 
the  United  States  has  meant  much  to  all 
Americans  who  now  know  Florida  as  the 
Nation's  foremost  vacation  land  as  well 
as  a  land  steeped  in  history  and  tradi- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  privileged  to  take  part  in 
the  celebration  will  not  soon  forget  the 
pagentry  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  being  present 
at  this  significant  occasion. 

I  invite  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  in  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  in  honor  of  my  State  and 
the  wonderful  people  of  Pensacola  who 
brought  to  life  last  week  this  historic 
event. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Thre  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H JR.  9382,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT; 
SPACE,  SCIENCE,  VETERANS.  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIA-nONS.  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9382) ,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  for 
Space,  Science,  Veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
BoLAND,  Evnts  of  Teimessee,  Shiplet, 
GiAiMO,  Pbyor  of  Arkansas,  Roush, 
Mahon,  Jonas,  Talcott.  McDade.  Del 
Clawson,  and  Bow. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
COMPENSATION  FOR  THE  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE      OF      REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 


tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  92-373)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
533)  to  provide  for  additional  compen- 
sation for  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  ask  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolution. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  201] 


Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baring 
Blanton 
BlatnUc 
Brooks 
Caffery 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Confers 
delaOarzs 
Dellums 
Dlggs 
Dmgell 
Donohue 
Dom 
du  Pont 


Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Foley 

Gallagher 

Ooldwater 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jaiman 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloekey 

McCuUoch 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 


Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mitchell 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Pepper 

Powell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Reea 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Scheuer 

Skublta 

Smith,  lows 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Tieman 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

WUson.  Bob 

Wyman 

Yatron 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  354  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

Is  there  objection  to  dispensing  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

MOTION   OfTERED   BT    KB.   PUCIN8KI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinc^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  Members  are  pres«it,  not 
a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  371,  nays  5,  not  voting  57, 
as  f(^ows: 

(Roll  No.  202] 
YEAS— 371 

Abbitt  Alexander  Andrews, 

Abemethy  Anderaon,              N.  Dak. 

Abourezk  Calif.  Annunslo 

Abeug  Anderson,  ni.  Archer 

Addabbo  Andrews,  Ala.  Arends 
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Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Aq>inaU 

Baker 

Barrett 

Begich 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 


Boland 
BoUing 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Blich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,Va. 
Buchanan 
Burite,  Fla. 
Burte,  lilasa. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
ClartL 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Darnel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielaon 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis,  WU. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne 
Diut'8 
DlngeU 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Eiiberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 


Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
GalUlanakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grtffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanuner- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HiUis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKevltt 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Mann 
Martm 
Mathis,Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Ma7!«)ll 
Meeds 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUU,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mizeli 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Neisen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Held,  ni. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 


Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

SuUivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 


Dickinson 
Gross 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
BadiUo 
Barmg 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Caffery 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
de  la  Garza 
Dellimis 
Donohue 
Dom 
I>ow 
duPont 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Flndley 


Tieman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veyaey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

NAYS— S 

HaU 
Landgrebe 


WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WllUams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Schmltz 
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Frenzel 

GaUagher 

Goldwater 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCiiUoch 

McKay 

McKinney 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Iitayne 


Melcher 

Mlkva 

MitcheU 

Monagan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

PoweU 

Pryor.  Ark. 

RaUsback 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stokes 

Teague,  Tex. 

VanDeerlin 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 

Yatron 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RHODES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  THE  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  effective  as  of  July  1,  I97I,  In  addi- 
tlod  to  all  other  amounts  provided  by  other 
provisions  of  law,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  the 
sum  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  finish  reading  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
soiui  rise? 

Mr.  HALL.  To  state  a  parliamentaiy 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
rollcall,  does  not  the  question  recur  on 
the  motion  to  dispense  with  further  pro- 
ceedings? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman must  know  that  that  Is  exactly 
what  we  voted  on.  The  result  of  the  vote 
was  369  to  5. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  make  a 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  quorum 
was  established  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  The  Clerk  has  read  the  title  of  the 
bill  in  the  interim.  I  renew  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  this  is  a  very 
simple  resolution  which  increases  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the 
Speaker  for  staff  by  $50,000. 

The  staff  of  the  majority  leader  as 
previously  constituted  was  both  too  small 
and  too  limited  in  its  range  of  skills 
to  adequately  handle  the  workload  of 
the  Speaker's  office. 

New  people  have  been  added  and  more 
should  be  added  to  give  the  Speaker  the 
numbers  and  the  variety  of  special  tal- 
ents necessary  to  cope  with  the  stature 
and  scope  of  the  office.  To  date  we  have 
identified  the  need  for  more  staff  for 
research,  writing,  special  projects,  case- 
workers, stenographers,  and  reception- 
ists. Certain  areas  where  the  Speaker 
has  had  or  should  assume  responsibility 
have  received  only  cursory  attention  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  staff  supp>ort  and 
the  demands  on  the  SpesJcer's  time. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  had  an  Increase 
of  about  300  percent  in  our  total  work- 
load. We  have  a  greatly  expanded  vol- 
ume of  mail  of  all  kinds  and  the  same  is 
tine  of  our  telephone  load  and  visitor 
load.  We  are  having  to  deal  with  demands 
from  organizations  and  individuals  on 
the  national  level,  governmental  and 
nongovernmental,  individuals  who  write 
and  call  in  from  all  over  the  country, 
our  State,  and  district.  The  official  du- 
ties and  the  ceremonial  duties,  plus  the 
constant  stream  of  activity  from  the 
press  and  academics,  and  nongovern- 
ment persons,  call  for  much  broader  staff 
support  than  afforded  by  the  relatively 
small  staff  of  the  majority  leader. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspa- 
pers frequently  say  that  the  office  of  the 
Speaker  is  the  second  most  important 
office  in  the  country,  second  only  to  the 
President.  I  am  not  making  any  odious 
comparison  when  I  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  with  this  increase  the 
Speaker  will  have  about  one  dollar  for 
every  one  thousand  dollars  that  it  takes 
to  run  the  White  House.  I  am  not  saying 
they  get  too  much  money  to  run  the 
White  House.  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
not  within  my  range  of  oversight  In  this 
Congress.  There  are  committees  to  deal 
with  it,  and  I  assume  they  think  the 
President  needs  the  money  they  are  giv- 
ing him,  and  if  they  think  so  that  is 
good  enough  for  me,  but  I  am  using  this 
as  a  simple  basis  for  comparison  to  show 
that  the  Speaker  has  a  relatively  tiny 
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staff  to  oope  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office. 

Mr.  GROes.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  please  state  to  the  House, 
for  my  edification  and  for  that  of  other 
Members  who  may  be  interested,  the 
total  allowances  now  for  all  purposes 
for  the  Speaker? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  this  resolution  passes, 
be  will  have  $166,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  all  purposes? 
Mr.  HAYS.  For  the  Speaker's  staff. 
Additionally  he  will  have  the  amount  for 
his  district  office  which  we  all  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  given  a  flgiire 
of  approximately  S307,0OO  a  year.  Is  that 
In  error? 

That  is  for  all  purposes  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  the  allowance  for  the 
office  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  increase. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  had  my  staff  check  it 
out,  and  the  figures  they  came  out  with 
are  the  figures  I  gave  the  gentleman, 
$116,500.  or  it  will  be  $166,500  with  the 
addition,  plus  the  same  amount  we  all 
have,  whatever  that  is.  and  I  cannot  say 
at  the  moment.  Maybe  it  adds  up  to  the 
same  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Then  the  figure  of  $1  to 
$1,000  still  stands. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yldd? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administratioa  yielding.  I  have  been  a 
persiHinel  officer  in  years  gone  by,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
doiying  adequacy  to,  of  all  people,  our 
Speaker,  or  to  his  administration.  I  think 
there  may  be  some  error  in  comparing 
that  with  the  duties  of  the  White  House, 
but  I  well  appreciate  the  Speaker  is  the 
number  three  figure  in  Government,  and 
he  must  be  adequately  provided  for.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  be  denying 
him  such  adequate  assistance. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me.  I  would  interrupt  him  for  a 
second. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Speaker  is  the  No.  3 
man  in  order  of  succession,  but  I  think  as 
far  as  power  is  concerned  he  is  No.  2  in 
the  country.  I  referred  to  his  position  as 
far  as  power. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  accept  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman's  comment  concern- 
ing that,  albeit  tradition  has  held  other- 
wise; but,  I  rue  some  of  the  comments 
about  the  No.  2  elected  official  in  our 
scheme  of  government  that  have  been 
made.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  Just  com- 
Irieted  and  yielded  from  the  dilatory  tac- 
tics brought  on  by  my  apoplectic  amaze- 
ment that  this  bill  would  suddenly  be 
brought  up  today,  so  soon  after  we  gave 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
the  power  resterday  over  Members'  clerk 
hire  and  other  allowances  exclusive  of 
the  %)eaker  and  a  few  others;  and  also 
after  having  been  granted  unsmimous 
consent  yesterday,  prior  to  a  meeting  of 


the  fiffl  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration on  this  matter,  to  come  in  here 
early  today  and  to  deal  with  the  matter 
of  the  military  construction  bill,  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  We 
must  presimie  our  Committee  <hi  House 
Administration  has  adequate  justifica- 
tion for  this  use  of  taxpayers'  moneys, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  be  reassured. 

It  was  just  a  few  days  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order  made  by  this 
gentleman  from  Missouri  on  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  Act  that  I  had 
stricken  on  a  point  of  order,  as  sustained 
by  the  Chair,  a  $40,000  increase  for  the 
office  of  the  Speaker. 

It  was  then  not  authorized.  I  appre- 
ciate that  this  would  authorize  it  and 
the  resolutim  would  provide  it. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  why  there 
is  a  20-percent  increase  over  the  $40,000 
that  was  stricken  on  a  point  of  order  a 
relatively  few  days  ago. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  why  it  is 
necessary  for  our  new  Speaker,  as  be- 
loved as  he  is.  and  as  much  respect  as 
his  neighbor  from  Missouri  has  for  him. 
to  use  four  offices  in  the  Capitol  and  why. 
as  chairman  of  the  House  committee,  he 
allows  all  the  political  parties  to  have 
camptaign  offices  in  the  Capitol,  yet  wants 
a  new  office  building  constructed  as  op- 
posed to  the  Madison  Library. 

I  am  interested  in  present  costs  com- 
pared with  prior  Speakers. 

I  simply  believe  as  I  did,  as  I  helped 
in  the  fight  last  year  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  pay  of  the  respective  employ- 
ees in  the  Speaker's  office,  successfully, 
and  raise  those  clerk-hire  employees, 
that  economy  begins  at  home,  that  the 
Speaker  should  be  the  paragon  of  virtue 
in  leading  this  econ<Mny,  and  that  we 
should  have  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  speakers, 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of 
offices  that  they  occupy,  and  that  we 
ourselves  should  pull  the  purse  strings 
on  this  20-percent  increase  of  the 
appropriation. 

I  for  one  shall  vote  against  it.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  Joined  by  many  people 
who  believe  the  taxpayers  have  had 
enough. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman: I  want  to  tip  him  off  to  some- 
thing that  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  offer  <an  amendment.  When  the  bill 
comes  to  a  vote  on  the  appropriation 
for  the  various  offices,  there  is  an  item 
of  $720,000  for  the  Vice  President's  of- 
fice downtown  in  addition  to  all  the  al- 
lowances he  gets  for  his  office  up  here. 
The  gentleman  might  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  knock  that  out;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  this  a  partisan  matter.  I  will  say 
If  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Ford,  needs  more  money  to  operate  his 
office  and  comes  In  and  justifies  it  he  will 
get  a  very  sympathetic  and  receptive 
hearing  from  me.  as  chairman,  and  I 
can  assure  the  gentlemen  from  my  com- 
mittee, lliere  is  nothing  partisan  about 
this. 
Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 


further,  I  am  sure  if  I  would  come  In  to 
ask  tat  needed  additional  personnel  or 
assistance  I,  too.  would  get  a  sympathetic 
hearing  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  "Sympathetic"  is  a  rel- 
ative matter,  I  understand. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  have  to  have  a 
couple  of  days  to  think  about  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Who  made  it  a  question  of 
"partisan"  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  get  apoplectic,  too,  sometimes, 
but  I  am  not  apoplectic  about  this  delay 
he  has  caused  today;  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  the  military  construction  bill, 
which  I  could— but  I  am  not  going  to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Not  too  long  ago  this  House  decided  it 
was  going  to  limit  the  travel  that  I  had 
for  my  committee,  and  other  ccMumittees 
of  this  House.  Fh^t  of  all.  they  created 
a  problem  I  do  not  know  how  to  resolve, 
since  they  limited  it  to  nine  members. 
I  have  17  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  cannot  pick  out  nine  even  if  I  give  up 
my  slot,  which  I  have  done  twice. 

I  should  like  to  read  something  which 
is  in  the  public  print: 

Trx  Vice  Psssident:  Safari 

He  had  already  played  golf  in  Singapore. 
Korea  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  now  he  stood 
on  the  first  tee  of  the  best  private  club  In 
Kenya's  caplUl  of  Nairobi,  swinging  his 
driver  like  a  machete.  You  guessed  It,  sports 
fans.  This  was  no  touring  pro  nor  even  a 
salesman  of  exploding  golf  balls,  but  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew,  currently  flailing  his 
way  around  the  world  In  his  newest  role — 
as  International  troubleshooter,  diplomat 
and  spreader  of  goodwill. 

AgneVs  diplomatic  round,  whatever  its 
effect,  was  surely  his  costliest  venture  yet. 
He  traveled  with  a  party  of  141  persons  (not 
counting  11  newsmen  paying  their  own  way), 
flying  In  a  caravan  of  four  Boeing  7078 — 
plus  a  cargo  plane  carrying  two  bullet-proof 
Cadillacs  for  Agnew"s  dash  from  airport  to 
hotel  to  golf  course.  Eighty  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice men  and  countless  embassy  personnel 
were  alerted  around  the  world  to  aid  and 
protect  the  Vice  Presidential  person,  and  he 
moved  everywhere  inside  a  cocoon  of  human 
flesh  that  never  failed  to  dazzle  his  hosts.  "No 
head  of  state  arriving  in  Nairobi  ever  had 
such  security,"  marveled  the  Nairobi  Dally 
Nation  of  the  American  No.  2. 

Hacking:  Whatever  the  reason,  Agnew  kept 
his  distance  from  the  naUves.  "Robert  Ken- 
nedy addressed  lu  as  If  he  were  one  of  us, 
and  Hubert  Humphrey  tried  to  do  the  same." 
said  a  senior  at  HaUe  Selassie  I  University  In 
Addls  Ababa.  "Agnew  never  saw  us,  and  we 
never  saw  him."  On  his  arrival  in  Nairobi. 
Agnew  did  not  even  bother  to  read  a  state- 
ment of  greeting.  Instead,  he  shook  hands 
with  Kenya's  Vice  President  and  rushed  off 
to  his  hotel  (where  the  bill  lor  his  entourage 
was  $3,000  a  day).  Aside  from  hacking  up 
the  local  golf  course,  his  main  outing  was 
to  a  nearby  hunting  lodge,  where  In  company 
with  hU  private  physician  and  hU  pretty, 
red-haired  secretary, — 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  knock  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  even  knock  the 
next  sentence.  It  is 
he  watched  two  rhlnoe  copulating. 

The  principal  advocate  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential tour  was  his  preas  man,  Victor  Oold. 
"This  trip  wasn't  for  the  benefit  of  the  press; 
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it's  a  diplomatic  mission."  Gold  said  angrily 
one  day  when  the  newsmen's  wisecracks  got  a 
little  loud.  "There  seems  to  be  a  certain  style 
where  you  are  expected  to  shake  hands  with 
a  camel  driver  or  pat  cheetahs  on  the  head. 
Well,  the  fact  is  that  we  don't  conduct  our 
diplomacy  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  media. 
We're  conducting  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
UJ3.  Government  and  the  people  of  the  UJ5." 

All  of  which  would  be  fair  enough,  except 
that  Agnew  has  had  little  to  do  with  heads 
of  state,  or  diplomats  either.  South  Korean 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  reportedly  refused 
to  talk  business  with  him  at  all,  and  the  Ko- 
reans shunted  him  off  to  the  links,  saying. 
"This  time  we  Jxist  want  him  to  enjoy  Ko- 
rea." Agnew  spent  under  an  hour  with  HaUe 
Selassie  and  all  of  fifteen  minutes  with 
Kenya's  Jomo  Kenyatta  and  bis  Cabinet, 
barely  enoiigh  time  to  hand  over  a  replica 
of  a  Georg^e  Washington  candelabra  and 
rake  in  his  own  booty:  a  monkey -skin  robe, 
a  wooden  elephant  and  a  wooden  rhino.  "IThis 
suits  my  personality."  said  the  Veep,  ad- 
miring the  last. 

Agnew  has  not  made  any  serious  faux  pas 
so  far,  but  he  worked  in  nmny  little  ones.  He 
called  Arabia's  King  Faisal  "Prince  Faisal." 
referred  to  Jomo  Kenyatta  as  Yomo  Ken- 
yatta, pronounced  the  name  of  Kenya  itself 
the  colonial  way  (Keenya  instead  of  Kenya) 
and  Insisted  that  he  is  not  going  to  any 
NATO  countries  on  this  round  of  diplomacy. 
Not  only  is  the  Vice  President  going  to  a 
NATO  country  this  week,  he  is  going  to  the 
only  one — Portugal — that  still  has  large  co- 
lonial holdings  in  Africa. 

Agnew  saved  bis  major  gaffe  for  the  week- 
end. Holding  a  news  conference  aboard  Air 
Force  Two  as  he  flew  north  to  Europe  from 
bis  last  African  stop  in  the  Congo,  he  said 
that  "most"  U.S.  black  leaders  "could  leam 
much"  from  the  African  strongmen  he  had 
JUBt  seen.  Kenyatta.  Ethiopia's  Emperor 
HaUe  Selassie  and  Congolese  commandant 
Joseph  D.  Mobutu,  all  of  whom  rule  vlr- 
tuaUy  unchallenged,  "have  impressed  me 
with  their  understanding  of  the  internal 
problems  and  their  moderateness."  the  Vice 
President  said — as  opposed  to  "the  quenilous 
complaints  and  constant  recriminations"  of 
most  black  leaders  in  the  U.S. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  very  much  that  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  took  this  time  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  think  it  has  any  connection 
with  the  matter  that  is  before  us.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows.  I  favor  the 
resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker's 
office. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  those  representing 
the  Speaker  came  before  the  committee 
this  morning  and  Justified  the  facts  suf- 
ficiently to  get  the  committee  to  act 
favorably.  I  think  it  is  poor  taste,  to  say 
the  least,  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  to  use 
the  time  for  the  purpose  that  he  Just  used 
it. 

For  example.  I  do  not  recall  any  Mem- 
ber on  our  side,  when  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Johnson  took  a  trip  to  Pakistan,  to 
arise  on  the  floor  and  make  comments 
comparable  to  the  ones  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

If  I  could,  let  me  add  another  comment 
at  this  point:  in  a  sp^al  order  yesterday 
one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  on  page  26517,  used  language 


in  reference  to  a  high  official  in  the  n.S. 
Government  that  I  have  never  seen  used 
or  heard  used  in  this  Chamber.  I  have 
checked  it  out,  and  apparently  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  that  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  not  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  because  the  Vice 
President  is  not  a  Member  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  finish 
my  thought?  And  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman giving  me  this  time. 

I  cannot  imagine  somebody  in  this 
body  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  using  lan- 
guage of  that  kind  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  reference  to  the  second  ranking 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
executive  branch.  I  could  wjpropriately 
categorize  that  language  in  one  way  or 
another,  but  I  would  have  to  use  lan- 
guage, in  my  opinion,  that  would  violate 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  for  having 
used  that  language,  owes  an  apology  to 
the  House  and  an  apology  to  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  know  what  the  lan- 
giiage  is  that  he  is  referring  to.  but  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  sits  across  the  street,  because  they 
have  ruled  several  times  now  that  you 
could  say  anything  about  a  Member  of 
Congress,  you  could  call  him  anything, 
you  could  tell  a  lie,  you  can  accuse  him  of 
any  crime  you  want  to.  tmd  nothing  can 
happen  to  you  just  so  long  as  you  do  not 
do  it  with  malice  aforethought.  You 
know,  you  can  have  the  malice  right 
then,  but  just  so  you  do  not  think  about 
it  beforehand. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  familiar 
with  those  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  disagreed  with  many  of 
those  decisions,  as  I  do  with  many  other 
decisions  of  the  Court,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  in  this  body,  regardless  of  our 
political  affiliation,  should  conduct  our- 
selves with  a  certain  degree  of  common 
decency. 

As  I  read  that  language,  I  think  that 
language  is  most  shocking,  regardless 
of  a  person's  political  affiliation.  The  lan- 
guage used  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis. 
souri  (Mr.  Clay),  is  degrading  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  just  let  me  finish  this 
by  saying  to  the  gentleman  that  some- 
times, having  been  a  student  of  British 
parliamentary  history,  I  think,  perhaps, 
we  have  too  strict  rules  here  about  what 
Members  can  say  to  each  other  and 
oftentimes  miss  some  humor.  I  recall  an 
exchange  which  I  used  in  paraphrasing  a 
matter  on  this  floor  which  brought  down 
some  criticism  on  my  head  but  which  I 
thought  was  qtiite  humorous  and  I  at- 
tributed it  to  the  two  principals  involved. 

At  one  time  when  Lady  Astor  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  she 


got  into   an  argument   with   Winston 
Churchill.  She  said: 

If  the  right  honorable  Member  was  my 
husband.  I  would  put  poison  In  his  coffee. 

Churchill  replied: 

If  the  lady  was  my  wife.  I  would  drink  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  because  I  have  not  read  the 
language.  However,  the  Members  can  de- 
cide that  for  themselves. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  resolution  for  the  reason: 
First,  that  it  was  approved  by  the  House 
Administrative  Committee  less  than  an 
hour  before  the  House  convened  and 
there  was  no  advance  notice  whatever 
that  it  would  be  considered  today;  sec- 
ond, smd  most  important,  no  real  justifi- 
cation has  been  given  for  a  $50,000  per 
year  increase  in  the  allowances  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  which,  I  am  relia- 
bly informed,  now  total  at  least  $257,000 
a  year. 

If  the  latter  flgiire  is  correct,  and  if 
the  House  approves  the  $50,000  contained 
in  this  resolution  it  will  mean  that  the 
Speaker  has  been  provided  annual  al- 
lowances, exclusive  of  salary,  of  some 
$307,000.  As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  points  out,  the  House  of 
Representatives  ought  to  set  the  pace  in 
holding  down  expenditures  and  this  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  this  in- 
crease for  the  Speaker  was  a  $40,000  item 
in  an  appropriation  bill.  Because  it  was 
then  unauthorized  it  was  stricken  from 
that  bill  on  a  point  of  order  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  To  the  question  of 
why  it  has  been  increased  to  $50,000  in 
this  short  space  of  time  there  is  no  valid 
explanation. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution  and  I 
want  to  be  so  recorded  on  the  record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
BocGS).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  coimt. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  donand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  rollcall  we  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Small  Business  Committee  hearings.  The 
lights  and  the  bells  did  not  work.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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AONEW  VICTIM  OP  VULQAR 
DIATRIBE 


(Mr.  USVUfZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  %>^i* 
ixAat  tn  the  Rzcois  and  to  include 
extraneooB  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  rise 
in  defense  of  the  Vice  President.  He  is 
eminently  able  to  speak  for  himself. 

Nor  need  I  atand  in  Judgmeit  of  the 
Vice  President's  recent  observations  that 
certain  leaders  unduly  occupy  themselves 
with  querulous  complaints  and  constant 
recriminations. 

Some  of  our  associates  must  have  felt 
that  sting,  or  at  least  they  arrogated 
imto  themselves  to  respond  to  that 
observation. 

For  after  an  the  business  of  the  day 
was  done,  and  most  of  us  had  gone  last 
evening,  a  few  of  our  colleagues  took  the 
floor  and  went  on  for  an  hour,  and  scone 
12.000  words  in  the  Congrissiohai, 
Rbcoro,  in  a  (fiscourse  that  at  times  nank 
to  a  vulgar  diatribe,  and.  at  best,  sounded 
an  awful  lot  like  querulous  complaints 
and  recriminations. 


Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
for  flacal  year  1972. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


July  22,  1971 


REPLACKMEjrr     OP     B.R.     0666     ON 
THE   NEXT   PRTVATK    CALENDAR 
Mr.    COUJER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  signed  with- 
drawals of  objecticai  to  HJl.  6666  by  my 
ct^eagues  Mr.  Hats  and  Mr.  Jamxs  V. 
Staktoh  be  entered  in  the  Rxcoao  and 
that  the  bin  accordingly  be  permitted  to 
be  placed  on  the  next  Private  Calendar. 
The  slgxaed  withdrawals  follow : 

Washincton,  D.C,  May  7.  lS7t. 
Hod.  Hakolb  R.  Coluks. 
WtMitHfton,,  DX:. 

Dkab  Habolo:  I  Am  glad  that  you  brought 
to  myatuatkm  Um  mnf  Calendar  bUl 
H3.  0M6  aatf  am  wrlUng  to  ttfl  yon  that  In 
connection  wltk  OongreMoaan  Wayne  L.  Hays 
I  am  wlthdzawlng  my  objections. 
Kindest  penonal  regard*. 
Sincerely, 

Jamkb  V.   8rAMTOir, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Wttthington.  D.C,  July  8.  197 i. 
Bon.  Haxold  R.  Coluxs, 
House  o/  Representatives. 
WaahinfttM.  D.C. 

Obab  HaaoL*:    In  reply  to  your  July  6th 
letter.  I  win  withdraw  my  objection  to  your 
bill,  HJl.  6666.  and  I  am  aure  Mr.  St*nton 
alao  wlU. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Warm  L.  Hats, 
VJt.  Comgressmtm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOB  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  A 
REPCWT  ON  DS>ARTMENTB  OP 
LABOR.  HEALTH,  EDUCATICMf,  AND 
WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1872 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  9270.  AGRI- 
CULTURE-ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  HJl.  9270, 
making  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  IiCssissippl? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Coj»»«««i«c«  Bkpoct  (H.  Sbpt.  No.  Sa-S76) 
Tbe  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
JW70)  ■'making  approprlatlona  for  the  Agrt- 
culture-Envlronmental  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection ProgTMU  for  the  ttacal  year  ending 
June  M,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes  "  hav- 
Ingmat.  after  fuU  and  free  ooof  ermce.  haw 
•greed  to  rseomntsnd  and  do  reoommand  to 
their  reqMcUve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
menU  numbered  9.  31,  26,  28,  28,  29,  30,  SI 
33.  35.  36.  and  39. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Rs  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2,  5,  18.  1».  18.  17,  19,  23,  34.  37.  41, 
42  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amand- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  -^173.479.600 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  lliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment tnaart  "$12,600,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  ttie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•1,900.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sMne. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl)ered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  ol  the  sum  piopoeed  by  said  axoend- 
ment  insert  "883,934,000.":  and  the  Sesiate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  Xliat  the  fToiwci 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agi«e 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
Insert  "8500,000.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  Hduse 
reoede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  sgTws 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "8164.068.000.";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$30,980,000.";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$25,536,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $20,867,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$124,100,000.";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$441,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  27:  That  the  House 
reoede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"$132J099.000  (of  which  $26,888,000  ahaU  be 
available  for  the  watersheds  authorised  un- 
der the  Flood  Control  Act.  approved  June  22, 
1936  (33  U.S.C.  701,  709,  16  U.S.C.  1006a),  as 
amended  and  supplemented) ,";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  *m«»i>rfmjtri4  «,  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$18,113,600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tba  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl>ered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  inxknatkomX,  ae  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "82,200,000,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nxmibeied  43 :  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  pr(^x)sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "liarvest  or  knowingly  permit  to 
be  harvested  for  illegal  uae";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  4,  34. 
and  38. 

JAma  Ii.  WarmK, 
WnuAM  H.  Natcsb. 

W.  B.  HXTLL,  JK., 

Geobox  E.  Shifixt. 
Frank  B.  Evamb. 
Oeobcx  Mahon. 
Mark  AmKTWs, 
ROBKRT  H.  MicaxL, 
Bill  Schssli, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Oalc  W.  McGet, 

JOHSr  C.  STEMIflS, 

Roenrr  C.  Btks. 

AlXBf  J.  ElXKNOm. 
HxaMAN  E.  Taucabck. 
Roman  L.  HaiTsxA, 
Milton  R.  YoTmo, 
HXSAK  L.  Foita. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 
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Jonrr  Explakatokt  SrATnccNT  or  the  Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  In  technical  son  or  corporation  per  crop.  These  payments 

CoMKiTTEE  or  CoNRKKNCK  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  reaUy   serve   the   purpose   of   enabling   the 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  ^^*  House  wUl  otter  a  motion  to  provide  processors  to  buy  farm  commodities,  includ- 

and   Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls-  $70,000  to  remain  available  untU  e]q>ended  Ing  cotton,  at  world  prices  while  the  produc- 

agreelng   votes  ot  the  two  Houses  on  the  '<^  ^^*  planning  of  a  soil  and  water  research  ers  in  turn  must  pay  American  prices  for  aU 

amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR.  laboratory   at   Beckley.   West   VUglnla.   The  machinery,     equipment,    supplies,    and    so 

9270)  making  appropriations  for  Agriculture-  managers  on   the   part   of   the  Senate   will  forth,  while  leavUig  out  of  production  a  part 

Environmental    and    Consumer    Protection  '"O'*  ^  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  of  their  land. 

programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  it  is  apparent  that  American  agricultural 

1972.   and   for   other   purposes    submit   the  ^h^  conferees  concur  in  the  langxiage  of  producers  are  dependent  upon  a  stable  return 

foUowlng  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  ">•   Senate   report   caUing   on   the   Depart-  and  that  stablUty  is  directly  related  to  the 

the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  elTect  of  the  ment  to  give  special   attenUon  to  the  soU  various  federal  programs  to  stabilize  produc- 

action   agreed   upon   by   the   managers   and  •«»<i  '^t*  conservation  research  laboratory  tion. 

recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer-  planned  for   Alu-on,   Colorado.   In   addition.  At  any  rate,  tills  is  a  commitment  at  the 

ence  report:  ^*    conferees    direct    that,    from    avaUable  present  time. 

funds,  a  restudy  of  the  feaslbUity  and  need  These  payments,  whether  It  be  wool,  sugar, 
TITLE  I— ACKictrLTcaAL  PROGSAMS  jqj  j^e  proposed  sou  tUth  center  be  made,  wheat,  or  cotton,  come  because  of  a  law- 
Department    of    Agriculture  The  daiiV  cattle  management  and  forage  re-  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
Otrice  of  the  Secretary  search  laboratory  proposed  by  the  Senate  has  the  President.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $6  912  000  ^^^°^  deleted.   The   Department   should   re-  carry  out  the  good  faith  commitment  made 

for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as  proposed  ""**y   ***"   '****^   '°'   '^'^^  laboratory   on   a  to     the     American     agrlcultxiral     producer. 

by  the  Senate  Uistead  of  $6  932  000  as  pro-  smaller  scale  or  perhaps  in  connecUon  with  After  aU,  we  must— for  It  is  the  consumer 

posed  by  the  House.  research  at  other  centers.  for  whom  they  produce  and  industry  and 

__         ^  ^^     '                   _  Amendment   No.   5:    Provides   $100,164,660  latwr  which  is  dependent  upon  what  they 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  i^ant  and  ani-  buy.                          r-               i~ 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $14,364,000  mal  dlsfisee  and  pest  control  Instead  of  $99.-  People  are  quitting  the  farms  at  a  rate  of 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  including  $300,000  654,650  as  propoeed  by  the  House.  The  addl-  400,000  to  600.000  per  year,  and  have  done 

for  additional  work  on  the  FHA,  school  lunch,  tlonal  funds  wlU  aid  In  controlling  outbreaks  so  for  6  straight  years.  In  25  years  farm  pro- 

and    meat    Infection   programs   instead   of  of  Venezuelan  equine  encepbalomyeUtls.  ducer  <n<y?fne  as  a  percentage  of  investment 

•il.".^®**?..*"   P'Ofx*^   *>y   t*»e   House.   In  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  ^^   dropped   60   percent   which  to  a   great 

addition,  the  conferees  expressed  theU-  con-  A„,.„H^-r,+  »i«-    «   -7    .nrt  a    T>r«virt.  ai  degree  explains  why  farmers  are  quitting  the 

^'^.^^^^^^^^.^"'^otyyols.Uousin  .oS'^^^'Se  ^L'-eoTton  r^^'prol  *arm.  Perhaps  they  need  to  but  consSnem 

the  food  sump  program  in  which  litUe  or  !r?;?^„XJr«f^^W^L^^^™rf   h^  cannot  afford  to  have  them  do  so. 

no  punlUve  or  preventive   action   is   belmr  ^ram  Instead  of  $1,000,000   as  proposed  by 

taken.  The  conferees  direct  that  all  m!SI  ^^*  «°^  *'^'*  $2,750,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

of  violation  of  the  law  by  program  recipients  Senate.  Amendment  No.  16:  Provides  $4J13.33I.000 

shall  be  forwarded  to  the  responsible  local  Extension  Service  for  full  reimbursement  of  the  net  realized 

welfare  office  for  consideration  in  administer-  Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  $1,000,000  for  losses  of  the  Corporation  as  proposed  by  the 

ing  the  program.  rural    development    work    propoeed    by    the  Senate  instead  of  $3,613,331,000  proposed  by 

Agriculture  »!*«-«.>,  a.^^  House  Uistead  of  $2360,000  propoeed  by  the  the  House.  Such  restoration  was  requested 

AgrlcuHural  Research  Service  Senate.  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $173,479.-  Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  $600,000  for  im-  n— auaAL  develop**™* 

600  instead  of  $ie8*J2.000  as  propoeed  by  the  special  cotton  cost  cutting  education  work  ^Z.^^,^^r^ 

House  and  $180,183,000  as  proposed  by  the  i^ad  of  $1,000,000  add^  by  the  Senate.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Senate.  The  foUowlng  tabulation  lisU  the  Amendment  No.  11:  Adjusta  the  total  pay-  Rural  Development  Service 

changM  fKwa  the  House  BUl  agreed  to  by  ments  to  conform  to  Amendment  Noe.  9  and  Amendment  No.   17:  Provides  $250,000  as 

e  ooniereea:  jq  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $230,000 

Additional  research  at  pesticide  Statistical  Rep<H*ing  Service  proposed  by  the  House. 

laboratories +$800,000  Amendmen*  No.  13:   Provides  $20,980,000,  Resource  OonaervaUon  and  Development 

Research    on   mosaic   resistant  Incltiding  $1,288,000  for  a  farm  operators  ex-  Amendment  No    18     Provi«i«  aaajunoon 

and  cold  tolerant  sugarcane  pendtture  aurvey,  $30,000  for  reports  ot  oat-  ^J!^Vv^^^^.f^*,il'f^^Ilz^^  "^"^ 

vaHeties,  Houma.  L.^**^        +62,500  "e  on  fe«l  Ui^Kanaas.  and^TSdltional  ^^^ '^•"^op^t^iX'S^i^^:; 

Soybean  production  research..       +300.000  $100,000  to  str«igthen  pototo  producUon  sta-  ^i^e^^^^^^^ ^^'^'i^^  ^^^ 

Research  on  flortoultural  crops.       +100,000  tlstlcs,  Inetead  of  $20  W),000  as  proposed  by  iol  421  000  o^^S^bv  «ie  afna^ 

Research    on    sheep    (predator  the  House  and  $21,430,000  proposed  by  the  WS^^Ow  P«>P«»e<l  by  the  Senate. 

control)    +126,000  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the  De-  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Research  on  sheep  production,  partment  should  mslntmin  the  parity  con-  Amendment  No.   19:   Provides  citation  of 

Clay  Center.  Nebr +160,000  cepte  provided  In  the  basic  Ifw  in  reoognl-  the    Telq;>hone    Bank    Act    added    by    the 

Research  on  fowl  cholera  and  tion  of  the  need  to  maltUAln  the  purchasing  Senate. 

other  turkey  diseases +50,000  power  of  fannws  tn  an  otherwise  urtian eoon-  Amendnunt  No.  20:    Provides   new   tele- 
Additional    research   on   major  omy.  phone   loan   authorizations   of   $124,100,009 

Bwlne   dlseaaea +260,000  Economic  Research  Service  ingt^^  of  $118,300,000  as  pixjposed  by  the 

Research  on  fruit  and  nut  crops.  Amendment  No.  13 :  Provides  $16,262,000  as  House  and  $130,000,000  propoeed  by  the  Sen- 
Byron.  Oa + 100, 000  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $16,500,000  *te.  The  conferees  call  on  the  Administrator 

Special  cotton  ooet-cutting  re-  as  proposed  by  the  House.  not  to  make  loans  to  telephone  companiea  or 

search    program +760,000  »torelmi  Aflrtcultural  Service  associations   where  there   is   any  IndicaUon 

Research  on  eradication  of  Ha-  .          Foreign  Agricultural  Service  ^^^  ^^^  company  or  association  Is  likely  to 

wauan  milt  fUes +250,000  .   'V'*fP*^°'!SL^  ^*■  ^*^'"  ^^^■^-  be  purchased  by  larger  corporate  Interests. 

Kxpanalon  of  nutrltton  research  includUig   $600,000   for   additional   overseas  -..^..^  =    °     »^J^,.^««„ 

at  Orand  Itarks.  N.  Dak +125,000  marketing  work,  instead  of  $25,036,000  pro-  Farmers  Home  Administration 

Research  <m  reettmtion  and  re-  posed  by  the  House  and  $26,036,000  propoeed  Amendment  No.  21 :  Provides  an  ^>pTX3prl- 

vegetatlon    of    strip     mined  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  dlsi^qMinted  ation  of  $97,866,000  for  administrative  ex- 
lands  In  North  Central  area..         +  65  000  by  the  faUnre  to  break  down  the  many  trade  penses  proposed   by  the   House  instead   of 
Researoh  on  teii4>orary  storage  barriers   to  expanded   agricultural   eiporta.  $106,350,000  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

of  high  moisture  feed  grains.         +60, 000  and  caU  on  this  SMTice  to  be  more  thorough  -rmj:  m— XNviaoNMXNTAL  protxction 

Research  on  AppalachUn  hortl-  ^  »*»  reporta  in  this  are*  along  with  sug-  ttuo-n^rui^t  a/».«/^«. 

cultural    crops                                    +40  000  gestlons  for  possible  relaxation  of  trade  bar-  inaepenaent  Agencies 

Sou    and    water    research"  in  ^ms.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Hawaii  - +100,000  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Amendment  No.  22:  Provides  $441,400,000 

Research  on  saline  seepage  and  Servloe  for  operations,  research,  and  fadUtiee  instead 

related  soU  problems  in  Mon-  Amendment  No.  15:  Deletes  the  language  o^  $436,100,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 

tana +60,000  pertaining  to  the  further  limitation  of  pay-  $458,900,000  prc^osed  by  the  Senate.  In  addl- 

Research  on  Venesuelan  eqtilne  ments  inserted  by  the  House.  tion  to  restoring  the  $8  JKX>,000  deleted  on 

encephalomyeims    +500,000  Tills  was  one  of  the  major  items  of  con-  the  Hotise  floor,  the  conferees  agreed  to  pro- 
Planning  a  sou  and  water  re-  trovrsy.  vl<le  an  additional  $7,500,000  for  solid  waste 

seareh     laboratory,     Bsekley,  It  t>  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  varloua  ^i^pomX  grants. 

^•V* +70,000  Uws  pa  Wirt  by  the  Congress  and  algned  by  The  conferees  brieve  it  most  Important 

the  Prealdent.  a  oommltment  was  made  to  that  the  various  agencies  of  Government  and 

Net     change     over     the  make  payments  under  certain   terms  and  the  Congress,  in  the  review  and  ^praisal  ot 

House   bUl +3,947,500  conditions  at  not  to  exceed  $65,000  per  per-  Federal  Government  programs,  projeou,  and 
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•ctlvmes.  have  full  lnfOTm»tlon  »v*U*ble  not  Department  of  Agriculture  Conference  kirr«ement  com- 

the  public  and  the  affected  areas  and  Indus-  Amendment  No.  36:  Deletes  language  ex-  New  budget  (obligation- 
tries,  emptlng  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  03-32  •!)  authority,  fiscal  year 

The  conferees,  therefore,  direct  that  In  ad-  '«>"***»•  W=»lt*tions  on  the  section  33  appro-  1»71   +3,727,992  500 

dltton  to  the  environmental  effects  of  an  ac-  P'l*"on  added  by  the  Senate.  Budget  estlinates  of  new 
tlon,  all  required  reports  from  departments,  "^^  conferees  agree  that  such  language  (obUgatlonal)  author- 
agencies,  or  persons  shall  also  include  Infer-  co"l<l   threaten   support   for   the   prices  of  ity  (as  amended),  fiscal 

matlon,  as  prepared  by  the  agency  having  apples.  *"»lt  *nd  other  perishable  commodl-  y«**"   1»72 +1,173,086,200 

responslbiUty  for  admlnlstraUon  of  the  pro-  *'*"  which  are  dependent  upon  purchase  of  House     bill,    fiscal     year 

gram,  project,  or  activity  Involved,  on  the  ef-  surpluses  with  section  33  funds  and  dona-  1973  +9853,004,000 

feet  on  the  economy,  including  employment,  t'o*"  *<>  schools  and  needy  families.  There  is  Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

unemployment,  and  other  economic  Impacts!  **°  Intent  to  limit  the  effect  of  Public  Law  03-             1*72 —344.  777,  000 

The  conferees  expect  the  agencies  involved  ^^  ■**  '"'^B  **  **  •*<>**  '>**  reduce  the  level  of  Jam™  t    -nir.. 

to  spend  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  »«:t»on  33  funds  which  need  to  be  carried  fear-  ^^llLm  h    kV^"' 

necessary,  out  of  general  funds  available   to  ^*^  **  provided  in  basic  law.  W   BHtju!  j       ^"' 

rta^mTJts****""*"^  "**"  "^  preparing  such  j^^xl  and  Nutrition  Service  G^o.  E.  SHipiixT. 

This  requirement  will  apply  primarily  to  ,  Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  •531.694.000  Sl^^r- m^^*' 

the   environmental   impact  ^LS.me^%e^  f*  *^«  '^^''^  nutriUon  programs  as  proposed  S!^t   a^™ 

quired  under   section    103  of  the  Environ-  "^    ^^^    ?*P***    "^***»«i    «'    $518,594,000    as  ^^/^Tl^  ' 

mental    Quality   Act.   and    the   repSu   re-  P'°P«^ '^^  "» V^''^  »  SCT^^^"" 

quired  under  the  pwmlt  dumping  programs  Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical  Manaaer^  i^^^\t  *,,.  u^ 

baaed  on  the  Refiue  Act  of  1809    ^    *  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Nofi/^r,ai  ^»..,.«i>  1  -        .,  .    .  ,    ^  ,  ****   House   wlU    offer   a   motion   to   provide  Oal«  W.  McOa, 

National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy  $25,000,000  for  the  school  breakfast  program  Johk  C.  &tksi^. 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Provides  (SOO.OOO  for  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $13.-  Robot  C.  Btsd, 

this   newly   appointed   Commission   as   pro-  000,000  proposed  by  the  House.  Language  has  Aixxw  J.  Eixxndkr, 

posed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $50,000  pro-  been   added   to  place  (6,500.000  of  the  In-  Hi«i«aw  E.  Taimadce, 

posed  by  the  House.  At  the  time  of  the  House  crease  in  reserve  pending  determination  of  Ho»«an  L.  Hatrsiu, 

action,   the  Commission  bad   not   been  ap-  need.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen-  Milton  R.  Young, 

pointed.  In  providing  the  funds  tor  Its  op-  ate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

eration,  the  conferees  direct  that  the  Con-  of    the    House    to    the    amendment    of    the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

gress  l>e  kept  informed  on  the  progress  of  Senate. 

such  studies  as  are  undertaken.  Amendment  No.  30:    Provides  HS.l  10,000  ■~"^"^^"~"^~ 

Department  of  Agriculture  '°''  *l**  nonfood  assistance  program  as  pro-  rtTrr>-\irTccTr\-KT   -a^n    r,     , 

£toU  conservation  Service  P*****  ^^  ^'^^  H°"««  »'"t«»*l  of  ias.OOO.OM  as  ^^,??^^^  JPi*    COMMITTEE    ON 

-       \„II^  proposed  by  the  Senate.  RULES  TO  FILE  A  SPECIAL  RESO- 

tJ^^^on'^o^rLt^^^L^'^^T  Amendment  No.  40:  Provides  •3.200.000.000  LOTION 

HP^ '^"-•-•^^^^^  ssll^^^.ora3^-p-^-bTtr^u^^•L■  uoTor.^f^n^^^^^^^!-r- 

the  House.  •2.5OQ.00O.00O  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  "°°  ?'  ^^®  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
Sl^e  I2^te^ncu«  t'itht'vf;  «'  '°-  *'''*  ^  '^°'^««"  areT^ement  that  the  "nanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
oL^d^^  t^  ^.^  Ti  \  ^°"'*  T'  ^°^  Stamp  Act  makes  n^provlsion  for  pro-  <>»  ^^^  may  have  unUl  midnight  to- 
U^^Wers^  works  Of  H^nZ^'/m^.n?  •  ''^'"'^  '^"^  '°'  ""^  '*»"*  °^  "^^^P^  «'«^  ^^  "^^^^  ^  «^«  *  ^^^"^  resolution. 
iLT-P,^Tr:^enUon"  ^^"'^fTeir  "^""5  ^.^«"«f  ^^?^  *  P^'^'^^  ^"^  8~^  Th«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
similarity.  Th";,  conference^^ment  in^  sfai^o  l^am^'sucl  *o™'^r«°'o5of„  J°S  Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
eludes  •105.411.000  for  waterahed  programs  f^^^^e  conf™^n.f^  Vi  t^  man  from  Massachusetts? 
and  ,26  688,000  for  fi«>d  prevention"pr°^Jects.  ^Z^  includ^  Tn"  t^rHc^'^^p^  *^!  ^here  WHS  no  obJecUon. 

for^*.'^,:^*  S^.-.n^^^-vT'*''**!!   •18.113.500  qulrlnTthat    aU    violations   of   the*^    be  

for  the  Great  Plains  conservation  program  forwarded   to  the  responsible   local   officials 

i^d^fg'^g^BO^  or^oJ'JS*'^he  aISftf°"^  ^2'  their  consideration  in  connection  with  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 

ana  •19.998,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  the  cerUflcaUon  of  eUglble  partlcipan'a.  THORIZATION    1972 

Agricultural  SUbllizatlon  and  Conservation  f-..,^^^„*    .,   „   • 

Service  Independent  Agencie*  Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 

Amendment    No.     33:     Deletes    language  ^*'°*'  *"**  ^^™«f  Administration  tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 

added  by  the  Senate  to  raise  the  limitation  Amendment  No.  41 :  Provides  authority  to  up  House  Resolution  555  and  ask  for  its 

on  payments  under  the  rural  environmental  ^^*  ^^***  *"'*  Drug  Administration  for  the  immediate  consideration, 

assistance  program  to  •5.000  in  connection  hiring  of  necessary  consultants  as  added  by  xhe    Clerk     read    the     resolution     as 

with  practices  to  reduce  pollution  by  animal  ^^^  Senate.  follows" 

^^A'^f,*'**'^*;';!'"?Ll°'^'***^*"'*'^*"  xm^  v-GXNxaAL   P.OV1SIONS  H.  RES.  655 

ter  and  calls  on  the  Department  to  make  a 

thorough  review  of  the  need  for  such  ad-  Amendment  No.  42:  Inserts  section  num-  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

Justment.  *>*r.  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 

,.„..,,  „ ,^^ Amendment  No.  43:  Prohibits  harvesting  ***  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 

TrrLx  iv-coNsuMM  piotection  and  sxxvicxa  marihuana  or  other  such  prohibited  ^ug!  ^^   the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Independent  Agencies  producing  plants  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  Instead    of    a   prohibition    against    growing  9844)    to  authorize  certain  construction  at 

Amendment  No.  34-  Reported  in  technical  """^h  plants  as  proposed  by  the  House.  millUry  installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 

dlsaiTTeement    The  munum  nn  »h«  ,>»,»^             ~,   *"**  •"  polnte  of  order  against  section  504  of 

tofl^wlli  off«  r^^r^t^nr^fd.  ««o  co"™"**^  TOTAL-wrTH  coMPAaisoNs  said  bill  for  fauure  to  c^ply  with  the  pro- 

SSS^e-S^t^ofC^Mi^e^AS^Jo^'  "^^  ***^»  ""'"^  ''"'»««t   (obUgatlonal)    au-  visions   of   clause   4,   rule   XXI   are   hereby 

po«S^r^ei^Us  W^  of^^O^  S^  *hority  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended  waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 

?«ed  by  the  House  anTMsS.^f^'Se^*-  "^  ">e  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  «>»fl^d  to  the  bUl  and  shaU  continue  not  t^ 

iumer    Products    Information    Coormnatl^  P»rlsons   to   the  fiscal  year   1971   total,   the  *»ceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 

Center  as  proposed  by  the  House,  for  a  totiU  1973  budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House  confolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  ml- 

Se'^liJu^Hrb:"'  °S.^'  '^I'  "^^  "•^^  '"^  "*"'""=  ie^^llL^'tr^iri' s^^l^^^r^fofa^er 

^nf^^r^„»r!j*th^^^^     'f"^??'  ^'^  »'"*»8«*    (obllgational)  ment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  tiUes 

ment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  authority.       fiscal       year  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  concliiion  of 

.       •            ^  „      _.         .                                          1971    $9,648,007,660  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 

Amendment  No   36:  Deletes  the  separate  Budget    estimate*    of    new  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  biU 

appropriation  for  the  Consumer  Products  In-  (^ugational)    authority.  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 

formatton  Coordinating  Center  of  $460,000  aa  iacal  year  1973  *""''"*^'    „  iq^  g,,  ^^  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 

propo.«l  by  the  senate  inst^of  aaimllar  Hm^buT^^^vei^r'mi""     13  4M  «M050  "h^"  »>e  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 

amount  In  oomblnation  with  the  appropria-  f*~*«  °^-  ^^^  ^^*'  1973..     13,423.  896.050  ^^^  amendments  thereto  to  final   passage 

tlon  for  the  Oflloe  of  Consumer  Affatn  as  pro-  Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1073.     18. 631, 677,  050  without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 

poeed  by  Amendment  No.  34.                               Conference  agreement 13,376,000,060  tion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER  prro  tempore.  The  gm-  Mr.  CHtOfiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  committee.  Now  we  have  the  gentleman 
tleman  from  MasnchuBetts  (Mr.  gentleman  for  yielding.  Would  tbe  gm-  from  niiiu^  (Mr.  Akdtps)  .  our  minority 
Offau.)  is  recognized  for  1  hour.  tleman  from  Massachusetts  care  to  whip,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  state  the  content  of  the  special  resolu-  ber  of  this  committee.  How  the  gentleman 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call-  tkm  that  he  previously  referred  to,  and  takes  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  whip 
fomia  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  wiiich  I  for  wtilch  he  obtained  permission  to  file?  job  and  his  leadership  and  liis  speaking 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consunae.  Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  House  Resolution  commitments  and  everyttiing  else  and  as 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  555  538.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  ranking  member  on  this  committee  is 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  Teagtte)  filed  the  resolution  asking  that  something  to  behold  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  the  CcMnmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  cemed.  He  Ls  always  pleasant  and  al- 
9844,  the  military  construction  authori-  able  to  travel.  ways  takes  a  phone  call  and  always  an- 
zatlon  bill.  All  points  of  order  are  waived  Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  swers  your  questions.  I  pay  tribute  to 
against  section  4  of  the  bUl   due  to  a  Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak-  him. 

transfer  of  funds,  which  constitutes  an  g^,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  praise  all 

appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill,  and  consume.  these  Members  and  the  members  of  the 

the  bUl  will  be  read  for  amendment  by  j^  Speaker,  the  genUemsoi  from  Mas-  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  the  job 

titles  instead  of  by  sections.  sachusetts  has  explained  House  Resolu-  ^^^y  ^  *°**'  particularly,  the  staff  of  this 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9844  is  to  pro-  ^^^^  555  ^nd  I  concur  in  his  statements  Ane  committee.  We  have  some  exceUent 

vide  military  construction  authorization  ^^j  simply  wish  to  state  that  the  point  of  staffs  on  the  committees  tliroughout  the 

and  related  authority  in  support  of  mill-  order  is  waived  because  there  is  a  trans-  Congress.  Our  staff  on  the  Committee  on 

tery  departments  during  fiscal  year  1972.  jgj,    ^j    funds  '  in   this    one   particular  Rules  is  just  as  good  as  any  staff  here.  I 

The  total  authorization  in  the  bill  is  situation  **°  ^°^  know  whether  they  are  Repub- 

$2,133  137,000.  which  is  $126,307,000  less  Normajly.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  "cans  or  Democrats,  but  any  Member 

*r^n,?rft  T^L^^^t^I i^lS^;^  ^his  important  subject  over  the  years  '^'^  ^  ^P  ^nd  they  can  talk  to  any 

partinent  of  Defense.  The  total  is  broken  j  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  explain  the  bill  in  some  naember  of  the  staff  any  time  and  get  an 

down,  as  foUows:  ^^^^^  j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  refrain  from  do-  ^""^est  and  sincere  answer.  The  same  is 

Army $565. 930. 000  jng  that  today  because  tloe  distinguished  *^™^  ^^  ^^  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

Navy   318.716.000  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  ices,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs, 

^HT^.^;^:^ ^^-  ^-  ^  Services,  the  genUeman  ttom  Louisiana  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  all 

m^S^rhomi"^ ol'^'^  (Mr-    HiBKRT)     and    the    distinguished  the  r^t  of  them.  We  pay  the  staffs  rea- 

^^J:^Lt^:^.::::::    ''i:t?5:Z  ranking  minority  member.  Uie  genUe-  f?^fi^,TnP  n/^i^KiI^nf  S?^  L''^ 

Reserve  components 80, 336!  000  man  from  Illinois  (Mr.    Akends)  made  <^e  «^^  o?e  °}^^  staffs  of  th^  com- 

splendid  presentations  before  the  Com-  niittees  and  put  them  up  against  the  staff 

I  P°®*^°f*7*^!L**°  program  we  are  all  ^^^        ^^           ^  ^j^^     ^^  ^    ^j^^  of  any  corporation  in  the  United  States, 

InterMited  in  is  ttie  one  in  Vietnam.  It  is  ^^^le  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  "^^  ^  *>«"eve  that  Uiey  will  do  a  finer, 

over  90  percent  complete:  the  DOD  cost-  ♦^                       ^        vucc  ui  «  c  w   uic  ^^^  efOdent,  and  a  harder  working  Job 

plus  contractor   effort  is  scheduled  for  At  this  time  Mr  Sneaker  I  am  Mine  ^'^  ^^  staff  of  the  corporations, 

termination  by  July  1.  1972.  and  no  ad-  to^A^e  a^w  ^ut^ta  ^ie^  S  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Uie  adoption  of  this 

ditional  military  construction  authori-  ^^aS  to  ime  Tth?  MerSS  in  SI  resolution.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

zati<m  or  appn«)riations  are  being  re-  P^*^®  to  some  01  tne  Members  in  the 

quested  for  fiscal  year  1972.  f^^^^^^^^^r'^^^Z^'^f  ^-  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 

According  to  testimony  presented  be-  _  ^  remember  when  Mr.  Carl  Vinson,  of  ^^^  ^  ^^  remarks  made  by  tiie  gen- 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a  deter-  Georgia,  was  chairman  of  the  Commit-  ^^^^  j^^  California.  Also.  I  would 
mined  effort  ha«  been  made  over  the  past  tee  on  Armed  Services.  I  did  not  have  tiie  ukg  to  mention  tiie  fact  that  in  a  1- 
years  to  continuously  reduce  the  amount  ?S?^iJ^c^^£^^l^^  h,^  ?f  ^f"  minute  «»d«ss  In  the  Congressional 
of  unfunded  and  unused  construction  fSiy.^?^**f*J??i^^^,,^"^«^  T"  Record  of  Wednesday,  July  21,  1971.  at 
authorization  available  to  the  military  L^^^l^f.^'  '^^.^^  ^llmJl^'*  Page  26441.  I  included  a  copy  of  a  res- 
departments.  On  date  furnished  the  f  ^^  I^^S^  Committee  on  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^^^  ^y  ^^  j^^. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  this  year.  ^^^'^^^-  „.  ,,  ^,  ^  sachusetts  Legislature.  It  was  a  resolu- 
the  residual  auUiorization  estimated  at  ^"°!!^.*^-  ^^°'  *^^f  ^  ^}^-  tion  memorializing  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  all  ment,  the  distinguished  gentieman  from  N^vy  to  name  a  nuclear  submarine  In 
three  services  Is  again  within  accept-  South  Carolina,  the  late  Mendel  Rivers,  memory  of  Congressman  William  H. 
able  limits.  became  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  Bates 

This  authorization  contains  two  dis-  and  ^  were  very  dose  friends  in  many  We  all  loved  Bill   He  was  one  of  the 

tinct  parts:  wi^s.  I  think  he  was  a  great  American,  most  able  and  valuable  Members  who 

First,  the  authority  to  provide  and  He  did  an  outstanding  job  as  chairman  have  ever  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
construct  new  faculties  in  the  amount  of  of  this  committee.  I  pay  tribute  to  him  resentatives.  He  was  a  friend  of  many  of 
$1,207,150,000  to  support  the  Active  and  and  I  am  sorry  we  lost  him.  Now  we  have  us.  He  was  an  outstanding  Congressman 
Reserve  Armed  Forces,  and  the  defense  the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Loul-  j  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  to 
agencies:  and  siana  (Mr.  Mbert)  who  has  gone  into  preyaU  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 

Second,    the    authority    for   mUitary  this  exti-emely  important  position  under  name  a  nuclear  submarine  after  our  late 

family  housing  and  the  homeowners'  probably  as  difficult  or  more  difficult  dr-  coUeague,  but  I  echo  also  Uie  same  senti- 

assistance  in  the  amount  of  $925,987,000.  cumstances    than    any    other   previous  ments  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  had 

All  the  construction  authorized  will  chairman.  There  is  tJils  tremendous  and  in  passing  this  resolution 

occur  at  approximately  256  military  In-  very  bad  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  Mr  soeaker  I  move  the  Dr«>vloi»  oiip«! 

steUations   throughout   tiie   world   and  has  faced  this  and  all  of  these  problems  tiononSheresoIutiolT 

Includes    approximately    550    separate  in  a  commendable  manner.   The  gen-  ^he  nrevious  ouestion  wa.^  orriprpd 

projects.  Ueman  from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Hebert).  I^ffl^™        f^  ^  "Ir"**- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  all  Members,  and  aU  Uie  people  want  to  ti^^.fl^f^F^,^!^^"'^^-^^'^'^^' 

the  rule  In  order  that  this  Important  Ret  out  of  SouUieast  Asia  as  soon  as  we  "°°  ^       "J^ Resolution. 

biU  may  be  considered.  can.  I  commend   Uie  genUeman  from  ^^®  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen-  Louisiana  for  the  marvelous  job  he  Is  do-  Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  .  Ing  as  chairman  of  this  distinguished  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-  committee.  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

Ueman  yldd  for   one   question   before  On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  on  my  side,  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 

yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfor-  we  liad  the  gentieman  from  Massachu-  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  9844)  to  authorize  cer- 

nia  (Mr.  Smith).  setts,  Mr.  Bates,  a  really  likable,  able,  tain  construction  at  military  iostalla- 

Mr.  CNEIU..  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  and  fine  American  who  was  the  distin-  tions.  and  for  other  purposes, 

man  from  Iowa.  guished  ranking  minority  member  of  this  "^e  motion  was  aiTeed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  oi  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Mil  HJ%.  9844,  with  ISr. 
Strd  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ins  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRIilAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebekt) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Abends) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
trom  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  . 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith),  who  is  most  generous  in  his 
commendation  of  my  predecessors  and 
myself,  and  also  the  glowing  words  he 
had  to  say  in  connection  with  my  right- 
hand  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arxnss). 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  being  conducted  under  the 
same  principles  and  the  same  philoso- 
phy it  always  has  been.  There  are  no 
party  lines  on  the  committee.  It  is  a 
committee  composed  of  Americans  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  and  safety 
of  their  country. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
frmn  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neu.l)  that 
there  will  be  a  submarine  named  in 
honor  of  Bill  Bates.  The  Secretary  has 
already  Informed  the  committee  that  a 
new  nuclear-powered  submarine  to  be 
built  will  be  named  the  William  H.  Bates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  presenting 
HJl.  9844,  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary depcutments,  and  is  necessary  for 
enactment  before  appropriations  can  be 
provided  to  finance  these  activities  of 
the  military  departments  during  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  $2,259,444,000 
for  new  authorizations.  Our  committee 
reccanmended  the  approval  of  $2,133.- 
137,000.  The  Department  request  in- 
cluded $919,220,000  for  all  family  hous- 
ing expenditures  including  9.684  new 
family  housing  units.  The  request  also 
included  $7,575,000  for  the  homeowners 
assistance  program  involved  in  base  re- 
alinements. 

Last  year  the  Department  requested 
$2,069,094,000.  The  increase  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year 
1972  authorizations  over  the  amoimts  re- 
quested in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  was 
due  primarily  to  additional  emphasis  on 
housing  for  both  bachelor  and  married 
personnel  as  well  as  increases  for  Reserve 
Forces  facilities  and  pollution  abatement. 
In  compliance  with  the  natiooal  policy 
to  improve  environmental  quality,  the 
program  to  abate  air  and  water  pc^ution 
is  being  accelerated.  This  year's  request 
Included  $129.9  million  to  abate  pollution 
at  defense  installatioos  located  in  the 


United  States  and  poesessloos.  and  i«pre- 
sented  a  75-perceiit  increase  over  the 
amount  requested  last  year. 

POr  Safeguard.  $172.5  million  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Army  title  of  the  author- 
ization, exclusive  of  $11.1  millioQ  for  215 
units  each  of  military  family  housing  at 
Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base.  Mont.,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  military  fsunily 
housing  title.  Within  the  $172.5  million  in 
the  Army  title,  $167.3  million  was  for  ma- 
jor construction  of  tactical  facilities  and 
$5.2  million  for  commimity  assistance  in 
helping  to  reduce  local  impact  of  Safe- 
guard installations  in  North  Dakota  and 
Montana  as  authorized  in  section  610  of 
Public  Law  91-511.  The  committee  felt 
that  in  view  of  the  unobligated  balances 
in  the  community  assistance  account, 
that  the  $5.2  million  could  be  safely  de- 
ferred imtil  programs  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  could  be  firmed  up.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  outlined  the  objectives  of 
this  year's  authorization  program  for 
continued  deployment  of  Safeguard. 
Briefiy.  these  include  completion  of  the 
presently  authorized  Grand  Forks.  N. 
Dak.;  Malmstrom,  Mont.;  and  White- 
man,  Mo.,  sites,  and  site  investigations 
and  planning  activities  including  long 
lead-time  prociu-ement  pointed  toward 
deployment  for  a  fourth  site  at  either 
Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo., 
or  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  for  pro- 
tection of  the  national  command  author- 
ities. 

The  Defense  family  housing  new  con- 
struction program  for  fiscal  year  1972 
requested  9,684  new  units  as  opposed  to 
8,000  new  units  last  year.  Together  with 
incretises  for  improvements  to  existing 
public  quarters,  leasing,  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair.  Defense  requested  an 
increase  from  $809,038,000  for  family 
housing  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $919,220,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  indicated  his  strong  support  for 
this  program  and  we  are  convinced  that 
a  continuing  program  of  building  mili- 
tary housing  is  vital  in  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  morale  <rf  our  men  in  service.  It 
is  a  key  factor  in  retaining  qualified  per- 
sonnel on  a  career  basis  and  moving  in 
the  direction  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  theme  of  tliis 
year's  program  with  our  committee  has 
been  "peoples'  projects." 

Because  this  committee  feels  strongly 
that  the  inadequacy  of  military  family 
housing  is  a  primary  factor  in  the  loss  of 
many  of  our  most  skilled  and  scarce  mili- 
tary specialists,  we  have  fought  each 
year  for  a  sustained  program  to  provide 
decent  homes  for  our  military  families. 
The  replacement  losses  and  retraining  of 
these  specialists  are  costly  and  critical 
factors  in  our  military  budget.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  request  mentioned 
above  included  a  per  imit  average  cost 
limitation  increase  for  family  housing 
which  averaged  approximately  $1,500  per 
imit.  It  was  the  opinion  of  our  commit- 
tee in  view  of  the  increase  from  $19,000 
per  imit  to  $23,000  per  unit  average  cost 
aUowed  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
the  last  2  years  that  another  increase 
at  this  time  was  not  justified.  By  disal- 
lowing this  increase,  the  committee  ac- 


tually reduced  the  budget  request  by 
some  $15  millioin. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  budget  by 
this  amoimt.  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending that  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
saved  by  this  action — $15,295,000 — ^be 
used  to  add  an  additional  665  housing 
iinits  to  the  Department's  request.  Addi- 
tionally, the  committee  authorized  250 
units  for  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  which 
will  be  funded  from  prior  years'  savings. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  reduced  the 
family  housing  program  by  only  $808,000, 
largely  as  a  result  of  holding  the  number 
of  units  in  the  domestic  leasing  pro- 
gram to  10.000.  Thus,  of  the  total  re- 
duction effected  by  the  committee,  vir- 
tually the  entire  amoimt  was  levied 
against  the  active  forces  portion  of  the 
program,  which  was  reduced  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  total  request  for  such 
facilities. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  items  tliis 
committee  would  like  to  be  informed  of 
in  some  detail  is  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  as  it  relates  to  the  military  con- 
struction program.  The  construction 
program  in  South  Vietnam  is  over  90 
percent  complete,  and  has  progressed 
so  well  that  the  DOD  contractor  effort 
is  now  scheduled  for  termination  by 
July  1,  1972.  No  additional  military  con- 
struction authorization  or  appropriations 
are  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972 
as  COMUSMACV  and  the  in-country 
component  commanders  have  made  vig- 
orous efforts  to  cancel  or  defer  lower 
priority  projects  in  order  to  free  up  re- 
sources for  application  against  more 
urgent  requirements.  The  principal  ele- 
ments yet  to  be  completed  are  construc- 
tion of  operating-training-logistics  fa- 
cilities for  the  Vietnam  Armed  Forces, 
and  restoration  of  the  few  remaining 
essential  portions  of  the  highway  net- 
work. 

Under  current  plans,  primary  high- 
way restoration  should  be  substantially 
completed  by  midcalendar  year  1972.  A 
small  portion  of  the  program,  assigned 
to  Vietnamees  troops  and  contractors, 
will  remain  for  future  completion. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  modest  size 
of  the  fiscal  year  1972  program,  your 
Armed  Services  Committee  faced  an  es- 
pecially difficult  task  in  effecting  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  this  year's  request. 
However,  every  member  of  your  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  determined  that 
the  final  committee  recommendation 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  austerity, 
and  reflect  only  those  projects  that  the 
committee  was  fully  convinced  were  es- 
sential to  our  military  needs.  Including 
the  four  military  services  and  the  De- 
fense agencies,  there  were  620  separate 
projects  requested  at  270  individual  bases 
and  installations. 

After  hearings  by  the  full  committee, 
and  review  of  each  individual  project  re- 
quested by  the  Department,  the  commit- 
tee was  successful  in  effecting  reductions 
of  $126,307,000  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  bill  which  we  now  seek 
to  bring  before  the  House  totals  $2,- 
133,137,000  for  new  authorization.  The 
total  reductions  effected  by  the  commit- 
tee represented  some  6  percent  of  the 
amount  requested,  however,  as  mentioned 
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before,  the  active  forces  portion  of  the 
program  was  reduced  about  10  percent. 
The  Ojmmittee  on  Armed  Services  is 
convinced  that  these  reductions  will  cer- 
tainly not  impair  the  operational  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Armed  Services  nor  will 
they  in  any  way  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  some  of  the 
major  segments  of  this  bill  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  bore  you  with  all  the  de- 
tails contained  in  our  report. 

Troop  housing  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  vital  requirements  in  the 
Defense  construction  program.  We  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  item  in  per- 
suading personnel  to  stay  in  the  military 
service  as  a  career,  smd  we  believe  im- 
plicitly that  improved  housing  will  pro- 
vide both  immediate  and  long-range 
benefits  through  increased  reenlistments, 
heightened  morale,  and  reduced  recruit- 
ment costs.  Again,  peoples'  projects. 

Within  the  Army's  request  for  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  the 
largest  portion,  $48  million,  is  directed 
toward  providing  privacy  in  existing 
barracks.  The  request  also  includes  the 
construction  of  7,420  enlisted  barracks 
spaces  and  support  facilities  at  $44  mil- 
lion, alteration  of  existing  barracks  at 
$13  million,  and  1,310  new  bachelor  of- 
ficers' quarters  for  $16.7  million.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Army's  request  includes  $9.4 
million  for  various  community  support 
facilities. 

The  Navy's  programing  for  bachelor 
housing  totals  $108.7  million  and  will 
provide  new  and  modernized  quarters 
for  26.307  bachelor  enlisted  men  and 
1,288  bachelor  ofiBcers.  Mess  facilities 
total  $7.7  million  and  community  sup- 
port items  total  $11.4  million.  Included 
in  this  general  category  is  $1  million  for 
modernization  at  the  naval  home  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Air  Force  program  for  this  cate- 
gory provides  $39.5  million  for  troop 
housing  facilities,  and  $10.1  million  for 
community  facilities.  The  $39.5  million 
will  provide  4.980  airmen's  dormitory 
spaces  at  a  cost  of  $21  million:  altera- 
tions and  improvements  to  existing  dor- 
mitories. $11.6  million;  424  bachelor 
officers'  quarters.  $0.9  million. 

Included  in  H.R.  9844  are  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  approximately  $152.8 
million  for  hospital  and  medical  facili- 
ties of  all  types.  These  include  hospital 
additions,  dispensaries,  dental  clinics, 
and  two  new  hospitals  to  replace  the 
existing  obsolescent  facilities  at  Wsdter 
Reed  General  Hospital  and  Hill  Air 
Force  Base,  Utah. 

Here  in  the  csise  of  medical  facilities, 
the  committee  found  itself  in  almost  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  program  that 
the  Defense  Department  submitted.  The 
committee  still  feels  strongly  that  the 
pace  of  replacement  for  many  of  the  out- 
moded World  War  n  hospitals  and  sim- 
ilar medical  facilities  should  be  acceler- 
ated. Despite  the  enforced  austerity  in. 
herent  in  this  fiscal  year,  the  committee 
is  determined  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  maintain  a  minimal  but 
suitable  emphasis  on  priority  replace- 
ment of  vital  health  f  adUtles. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a 
few  general  observations  concerning  this 
bill.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we  deferred  a  con- 
siderable number  of  projects  totaling 
$126.3  million.  We  did  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  woridng  with  a  rela- 
tively austere  request,  and  many  of  the 
projects  will  have  to  be  built  in  the  future. 
But  in  view  of  the  pressures  on  the  econ- 
omy and  the  need  for  the  fiscal  prudence, 
we  deferred  for  the  present  those  proj- 
ects which  we  feel  could  safely  be  post- 
poned without  seriously  impairing  our 
national  security.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  the 
committee  fulfilled  its  responsibility  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
I  feel  that  the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  has  siient  many  hours  on 
this  bill,  has  refuted  again  the  baseless 
charge  that  it  blindly  approves  every- 
thing the  generals  and  admirals  ask  for.  I 
believe  that  I  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
total  reductions  effected  by  the  commit- 
tee comprise  some  6  percent  of  the  total 
request.  Actually,  that  percentage  is  to 
some  extent  misleadlngly  low  when  you 
examine  the  character  and  distribution 
of  the  cuts  imposed  by  the  committee. 

One  other  subject  which  I  think  I 
should  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  general  provisions  in 
title  VII.  These  are  a  result  of  experience 
our  committee  has  recently  had  regarding 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  In  January  1970, 
the  President  established  the  Federal 
Property  Reviev/  Board.  This  Board  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Defense  to  de- 
clare excess  certain  portions  of  the  land 
now  comprising  the  Marine  Corps  bsise  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

The  Marine  Corps  (Ejected,  the  Navy 
objected,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  objected,  but  they  were  forced 
to  forward  to  our  committee  a  declaration 
of  excess  which  included  6  "2  miles  of 
beach  frontage  and  approximately  3,400 
acres  inland.  The  inland  acreage  is  now 
used  as  a  buffer  zone  between  the  city  of 
San  Clemente  and  the  firing  ranges  and 
training  areas  of  Camp  Pendleton.  Also, 
there  are  located  thereon  water  wells, 
sewage  facilities,  and  helicopter  pads. 
After  extensive  hearings,  our  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
proposal  be  disapproved. 

Since  the  present  law  does  not  give 
the  Congress  any  veto  power  over  such 
transactions,  the  committee  felt  it  was 
wise  to  put  a  provision  in  the  bill  before 
you — section  708 — prohibiting  the  dis- 
posal of  any  portion  of  Camp  Pendleton 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

Further,  during  the  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  Camp  Pendleton,  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  less  than  24  hours 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  excess  being 
sent  to  our  committee,  a  lease  had  been 
executed  to  the  State  of  California  for 
25  years  at  $1  per  year  which  covered 
3Vi  miles  of  beach  frontage  at  C^amp 
Pendleton.  This  type  of  transaction  does 
not  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Congress 
under  existing  law.  However,  we  have 
added  a  section  amending  the  present  law 
whlcii  provides  that  If  the  annual  fair 
market  rental  value  exceeds  $50,000,  it 


must  be  reported  to  the  Congress  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  the  lease. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  I  feel  that 
your  Armed  Services  Committee  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  with  this  bill  and  de- 
monstrated conclusively  its  awareness  of 
the  need  for  fiscal  economy  and  public 
responsibility.  Therefore,  I  urge  your 
unanimous  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  item  which  the  gentleman 
has  just  explained  to  the  House.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it  because 
I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  bill  as 
yet  as  to  exacUy  what  is  involved.  But,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  will  be  about  6  or 
61/2  miles  of  beach  that  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  not  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  it  is  leased  or 
whether  it  is  sold  so  long  as  it  is  made 
available.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do 
appreciate  the  making  available  by  the 
committee  of  this  land  on  any  type  of 
basis,  whether  it  is  lease  or  sale,  because 
we  are  facing  a  situation  in  southern 
California  of  population  density  and  pop- 
ulation occupancy  of  the  beaches,  during 
the  weekends  particularly,  where  it  is 
getting  to  the  point  of  something  like  the 
situation  which  exists  at  Jones  Beach  up 
in  New  York. 

They  are  lying  on  the  public  beaches  as 
close  together  as  they  can  lie  because  the 
population  density  is  so  great.  And  to 
open  up  this  land  farther  south  so  the 
people  who  do  want  to  get  away  from 
the  great  crowds  around  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Los  Angeles  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  service  to  the  people. 

As  I  understand  it.  that  Marine  base 
has  about  176,000  acres.  Is  that  approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr.  HKHjmtT.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  about  17.5  miles 
of  beach  frontage ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HfeERT.  That  Is  correct.  These 
are  approximate  figures. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  that  the 
release  of  6.5  miles  of  beach — and  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  back  land 
the  gentleman  has  spoken  of — is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  California,  and 
I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee for  going  along  with  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  know  what  the  intricacies 
or  the  intriguing  processes  that  may 
have  obtained  have  been,  but  I  would 
say  that  considering  the  numlier  of  men 
that  are  trained  there,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  an  important  base,  but  176,000  acres 
is  a  lot  of  land,  and  17.5  miles  of  beach 
frontage  is  a  lot  of  miles  of  beach  front- 
age. 

The  amphibious  landings  and  the 
numbers  of  boats  used  <xi  that  beach  are 
not  very  great.  I  think  that  the  people 
of  the  State  who.  after  all,  own  the  land. 
alODg  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States — and  whether  you  get  a  dollar  for 
the  use  ot  it  or  $50,000  for  the  use  of 
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the  land,  is  taking  the  money  from  one 
pocket  and  putting  it  in  another.  The 
main  Uilng  is  that  the  pe<H>le  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  visitors — and  we  have 
several  million  visitors  every  summer  out 
there  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States — will  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
beaches  that  are  not  as  crowded  as  they 
are  around  the  metropolitan  area  of  Lcs 
Angeles. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  help  of  the 
Committee  on  Amj^d^^rvlces  on  this, 
and  fw  the  grtat  IwiSei-ship  of  the 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  the  Com- 
mittee (Ml  Armed  Services  has  always 
seen  the  benefit  of  what  the  President 
had  proposed,  but  it  could  not  go  along 
with  giving  away  the  land.  Remember. 
we  lived  through  the  ill-fated  McNamara 
giveaway  programs,  and  we  feel  if  we 
give  away  the  military  land  today  we 
may  have  to  buy  it  back  tomorrow,  and 
sometimes  at  1,000  or  2,000  times  its 
price.  While  the  sunbathing  is  very  nice 
on  the  beach,  and  the  swimming  in  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  in  the  sunshine 
of  California  is  very  beneficial  for  the 
people,  there  are  3.400  acres  of  land 
which,  if  not  controlled  by  the  military, 
could  well  be  used  as  a  beautiful,  beau- 
tiful housing  development. 

Mr.  HOUFEELD.  I  certainly  do  not 
rise  to  advocate  turning  this  land  over  to 
private  people. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  HOLEPIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  have  supported  every  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  and  almost  every 
other  kind  of  military  bill  that  has  come 
to  this  floor  in  the  29  years  I  have  been 
here,  so  I  am  not  antimilitary,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  But 
the  density  of  our  population  is  getting 
to  the  point  where  these  large  tracts  of 
land,  unless  they  are  used,  in  my  opinion, 
or  made  available  in  a  more  generous 
way  than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
that  this  would  be  wrong  because  the 
push  of  population  itself  is  occurring. 

And  just  as  we  have  the  multiple  land 
use  in  the  Department  of  Interior's  land 
jurisdiction  where  people  can  use  the 
land  for  recreation,  and  where  it  can  also 
be  used  for  forestry  and  grazing,  and 
things  like  that,  that  we  should  have  the 
multiple  land  use  of  these  large  tracts 
wherever  possible — retaining,  always,  the 
right  of  the  military  to  utilize  these 
tracts  if  they  are  needed  for  pn^ier  pro- 
cediures. 

Mr.  H±BERT.  The  gentleman  can  be 
very  sure  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  alwajrs  cooperate  in  Uiat 
direction  and  has  the  fullest  praise  for 
the  President's  suggestion  and  his  coop- 
eration after  he  was  Informed  of  the 
facts.  

Mr.  HOm-'IKI.n.  Of  course,  I  might 
point  out  that  in  the  sale  of  military 
lands,  there  is  always  a  reversion  clause, 
where  if  it  is  used  for  other  purposes  It 
reverts  to  the  Government.  The  gentle- 
man no  doubt  is  going  to  speak,  on  that 
matter  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  .  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
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committee  takes  care  of  that  surplus 
property  that  is  in  the  lease. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
associate  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HoLinzLo)  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Activ- 
ities, I  have  maintained  a  very  long 
and  detailed  interest  in  aU  surplus  land 
transactions.  I  have  had  occasion  to  take 
a  look  at  this  area  that  you  are  dis- 
cussing. This  land  is  just  south,  adjacent 
to  the  President's  house  or  summer 
residence.  That  land  is  used  by  the 
Marine  Corps  now  for  amphibious  train- 
ing. To  take  this  land  by  Executive  order 
without  adequate  explanation  to  the 
(Congress  or  anybody  else  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  Marine  Corps  decision  or  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  land  is 
needed  by  the  Marine  Corps  for  training. 
They  utilize  the  beach.  There  are  many 
facilities  located  on  the  land  that  the 
Marine  Corps  is  using. 

If  we  dissipate  the  real  property  to 
the  military  needs  we  are  going  to  com- 
promise the  defense  of  this  coimtry.  Un- 
der the  theory  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, if  they  wanted  to  take  all  of  Camp 
Pendleton,  they  could  do  it.  But  I  want 
to  know  where  they  are  going  to  put  the 
Marine  Corps  on  the  west  coast? 

If  we  are  going  to  take  any  more  prop- 
erty from  the  Marines  they  better  not 
do  it  until  we  locate  a  different  site  for 
the  Marines — assimiing  we  want  to 
maintain  an  effective  military  estab- 
lishment in  this  country. 

You  cannot  train  thousands  of  men  to 
use  weapons  systems  on  small  tracts  of 
land.  It  takes  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
and  we  have  that  land  and  this  is  an  as- 
set that  belongs  to  this  country.  It  just 
happens  to  be  located  in  California.  At 
great  cost  we  have  developed  over  the 
years  a  fine  base.  Now  they  want  to  take 
it  away. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  continue  to 
look  into  this — we  must  not  comprcunise 
the  effectiveness  of  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing operations  in  California  or  anywhere 
else,  no  matter  what  the  reason  may  be. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
more. 

I  assure  you  no  committee  with  juris- 
diction over  certain  elements  of  Govern- 
ment di^osal  other  than  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Service's  Real 
Estate  Subcommittee  believes  more  in 
what  you  are  saying — that  you  are  pro- 
tecting our  interest. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  wrong  in- 
formation was  fed  into  the  computer. 

Mr.  BRCXJKS.  I  think  the  wrong  In- 
formation was  fed  into  the  computer  and 
fed  into  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  feel  that  the  President 
did  not  have  the  facts  on  what  kind  of 
profitable  real  estate  venture  might  come 
of  this.  This  canyon  and  frontage  on  the 
Padflc  Ocean  were  it  ever  transferred 
to  a  big  real  estate  promoter  somebody 
would  get  rich  out  of  it. 


Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President  had  no  idea  that  he  received 
the  wrong  information  out  of  the  com- 
puter until  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  put  the  correct  information  in 
and  he  received  the  proper  answer.  I  just 
h(H)e  that  somebody  down  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  learned  a  les- 
swi  that  when  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  says  no,  it  is  spelled 
"n"-"o"  and  it  means  "no"  and  it  does 
not  mean  "maybe."  It  means  "no."  If 
they  wanted  it  to  mean  "yes."  it  would 
be  "yes."  But  it  is  not  "maybe." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  consumed 
enough  time.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  the 
highlights  of  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  that 
through  inadvertence,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  have  made  a  grave  er- 
ror today  which  could  cost  the  people  of 
southern  California  the  loss  of  some  crit- 
ically needed  recreational  lands. 

I  am  referring  to  the  question  of  the 
transfer  of  some  6  miles  of  prime 
beachfront  and  3,400  upland  acres  of  un- 
denitilized  lands  currently  closed  to  the 
public  as  part  of  the  Camp  Pendleton 
Marine  Corps  base  in  California. 

On  July  14,  President  Nixon  annoimced 
that  he  had  decided  to  adhere  to  his 
original  call  for  the  transfer  of  these 
beautiful  lands  for  recreational  purposes 
to  the  people  of  California. 

The  Pendleton  transfer  was  to  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  actions  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  transfer  to  the  public 
a  substantial  number  of  parcels  of  prop- 
erty throughout  the  Nation. 

The  new  concept  would  recognize  the 
need  to  insure  the  best  use  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  Nation  so  that  the  beauty 
of  the  mountains,  the  beaches,  and  the 
seas  would  be  preserved  for — and  opened 
to — the  public  wherever  possible. 

The  President  had  originally  an- 
nounced the  transfer  of  the  lands  in  the 
spring.  Consistent  with  the  statutory  re- 
quirement, the  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  for  their  informa- 
tion. Recommendations  were  made  by 
the  House  committee.  But  on  the  14th  of 
July,  it  was  armounced  by  the  Western 
White  House  that  the  President  would 
follow  his  original  proposal  and  release 
all  of  the  lands.  The  only  question  which 
remained  was  whether  the  lands  would 
be  leased  or  disposed  of  by  outright 
transfer.  The  State  of  California  pre- 
ferred outright  transfer  due  to  the  enor- 
mous investment  required  to  furnish 
basic  access  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  southern 
California  will  be  stuimed  when  they 
hear  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  accepted — ^perhaps  unwittingly — a 
provision  which  will  attempt  once  again 
to  bar  the  transfer  of  these  critically 
needed  lands. 

In  the  military  construction  authori- 
zation bill  an  amendment  was  quietiy  in- 
serted in  committee  to  bar  any  form  of 
the  transaction.  Section  708 — on  page  48 
of  this  50-page  bill,  HA.  9844,  the 
amendment  reads  aa  follows: 
Sec.  706.  Notwlthafndl ng  any  other  pro- 
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vision  of  law,  none  of  the  lands  constituting 
Camp  Pendleton,  OklUomla,  may  be  sold, 
leased,  transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  unless  here- 
after authorized  by  law. 

Unfortimately,  I.  like  most  of  my  col- 
■'•■  iues,  war,  umware  that  this  provision 
had  been  Insfi-ted  in  the  bill.  The  re- 
■jort  on  the  bill,  dated  July  19,  was  not 
available  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Represent'  tives  until  the  morning  of 
July  20. 

Ihus,  consideration  of  the  bill  today 
would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  which 
requires: 

No  general  appropriation  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Hoiise  until  printed  commit- 
tee hearings  and  a  committee  report  thereon 
have  been  available  for  the  Members  of  the 
Ho\ue  for  at  least  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days). 

Particularly  imfortunate  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  which  the  House  passed  to- 
day bars  not  only  the  outright  transfer 
of  these  lands  to  the  State  of  California; 
the  language  in  the  bill  would  appear  to 
bar  any  lease  arrangement  or  anj'  other 
arrangement  which  would  make  these 
lands  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  provision  be- 
comes law,  the  Congress  will  have  acted 
in  grave  disregard  of  the  public  interest. 
The  lands  sought  by  the  President  and 
by  the  State  represent  a  mere  3  percent 
of  the  lands  imder  marine  control  at 
Camp  Pendleton. 

Three  and  one-half  miles  of  beach  have 
already  been  leased  to  the  State;  these 
lands  would  not  be  affected.  But  pas- 
sage of  this  provision  will  close  to  the 
public  an  area  of  beach  used  as  an  ex- 
clusive enlisted  men's  club  and  not  for 
any  military  purpose.  It  would  freeze  the 
entire  3,400-acre  upland  tract  in  the 
hands  of  the  marines  and  bar  turning 
that  beautiful  land  over  to  the  public  for 
use  as  urgently  needed  picnic  and  camp- 
grounds. The  upland  acreage  is  not  cur- 
rently used  for  military  purposes;  some 
of  it  is  leased  to  private  ranchers  to  grow 
strawberries. 

The  Pendleton  lands  had  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  surveyed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board,  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  Department  of  Defense.  It 
was  agreed  that  of  the  18  miles  of  choice 
coastal  beachland  and  126,000  acres  of 
moimtains,  lakes,  and  canyons  which 
comprise  the  enormous  area  of  Camp 
Pendleton,  a  small  portion — 3  percent — 
of  this  could  be  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  people  living  in  the  burgeoning  areas 
of  southern  California. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  en- 
tire area  be  protected  from  private  de- 
velopment and  be  maintained  in  as  wild 
and  natursJ  a  state  as  possible.  The  in- 
tention is  not  to  create  a  crowded  "as- 
phalt playgroimd"  but  to  make  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  a  gigantic  natuire  park. 
The  California  State  parks  director,  Mr. 
William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  has  stssured  us 
that  the  State  Is  determined  "to  pre- 
serve both  the  beach  and  the  upland 
camping  complex  In  as  wild  a  state  as 
possible." 


We  must  not  aUow  this  bold  new  pro- 
gram to  be  crippled  in  its  very  first  step 
by  an  arbitrary  recommendation  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee;  we 
must  permit  the  transfer  of  these  beauti- 
ful lands  for  recreational  purposes  for 
the  people  of  California.  The  Pendle- 
ton transfer  is,  in  the  President's  words, 
merely  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  trans- 
fers "in  all  sections  of  the  coimtry,  in  the 
East,  the  North,  the  South,  whereby  we 
will  declare  excess  property  that  present- 
ly is  being  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  some  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  in  a  way  that  we  have 
determined  is  not  the  best  use." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  Presidents 
proposal  by  the  people  of  my  district  and 
the  rest  of  southern  California  for  this 
incomparable  beachland  smd  camp- 
groimd  area.  The  people  in  this  area 
overwhelmingly  support  the  President's 
program  for  preserving  and  making 
available  these  Icmds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  niinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  major 
bill  that  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
has  presented  to  the  House  this  year. 
Earlier  we  presented  the  draft  bill  and 
the  weapons  procurement  authorization 
bUl. 

H.R.  9844  provides  the  authorization 
for  construction  at  our  military  installa- 
tions, both  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  The  legislation  we  bring  be- 
fore you  today  provides  $2,133,137,000  in 
construction  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  recog- 
nizes twin  goals:  It  provides  construc- 
tion which  odr  committee  believes  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  if  our  Armed  Forces 
are  going  to  retain  their  capabilities; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the 
President's  ctdl  for  economy  and  for  re- 
duction of  defense  expenditures  when- 
ever possible — calls  that  are  heard  fre- 
quently in  this  Chamber  as  well  as  else- 
where in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  full  support 
of  H.R.  9844.  It  is  my  belief  that  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  under  the 
strong  and  able  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  has  produced  a  bill  that 
provides  a  good  balance  of  facilities  for 
each  of  the  military  services.  In  his 
usual  competent  fashion  our  chairman 
has  explained  the  bill  in  great  detail. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  go  into  the  measure  extensively,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  what  our  chairman  has 
already  said.  However,  I  do  want  to  take 
the  time  to  comment  generally  and 
commend  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  worked  so  long 
and  hard  going  over  each  item  in  this 
bill,  project  by  project. 

"nie  committee  this  year  was  ffu;ed 
with  the  same  problem  that  faced  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  tiie  services  in 
initially  devel(H>ing  this  program.  The 
services  and  the  committee  recognize 
that  many  valid  requirements  must  await 


authorizati<m  in  a  future  year.  As  the 
chairman  r^rarted  to  you,  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $126  million  below 
the  level  of  authorization  requested  in  the 
President's  budget. 

The  reductions  the  conunittee  made  in 
the  bill  were  not  based  upon  a  judgment 
that  the  items  were  not  desirable  or  im- 
p>ortant.  In  many  cases  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  items  being  deferred  now 
will  eventually  be  authorized.  We  pro- 
ceeded on  the  premise  that  we  would 
defer  projects  wherever  we  could  because 
of  the  pressing  demands  on  our  Federal 
biulget.  and  because  of  the  extraordinary 
effort  that  the  CSoverrmient  must  make  in 
the  coming  year  if  the  inflationary  trends 
are  to  be  controlled. 

There  is  $167.3  million  included  in  this 
bill  for  construction  in  support  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  The  Safeguard 
constructi(m  in  this  bill  is  merely  that 
which  is  required  to  support  the  deploy- 
ment that  the  House  has  already  exten- 
sively debated  and  approved.  As  the 
chairman  pointed  out  earlier,  the  au- 
thorization for  Safeguard  includes  com- 
pletion of  the  presently  authorized 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Malmstrom, 
Mont.,  and  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.'-- 
Mo.,  sites  and  site  investigation  andf 
planning  activities,  including  long  lead- 
time  procurement,  pointing  toward  de- 
velopment of  a  fourth  site  at  either  War- 
ren Air  Force  Base,  Wyo.,  or  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  for  protection 
of  the  national  command  authorities. 

Our  committee  was  certainly  pleased 
that  no  request  for  authorization  was 
presented  for  any  further  cOTistruction  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  revealed  that  our  construc- 
tion effort  is  over  90  percent  complete, 
and  the  contractor  combine  has  been 
notified  that  their  efforts  will  be  no 
longer  needed  after  July  1,  1972.  Bear  in 
mind  that;  the  only  construction  require- 
ment remaining  is  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces, 
which  is  cruciEd  to  our  Vietnamization 
program  and  fiuther  withdrawal  of  the 
remaining  American  boys  from  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  my  full  support 
to  the  recommendation  of  our  commit- 
tee chairman  that  the  committee  reject 
the  Defense  Department's  request  for  an- 
other increase  in  the  average  unit  cost 
limitation  for  family  housing.  This  rec- 
ommendation by  our  chairman  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  aw>roximately  $15,- 
300,000  from  the  President's  budget  for 
family  housing  construction.  However, 
rather  than  take  credit  for  saving  that 
amount  of  money,  the  chairman  recom- 
mended, and  the  committee  agreed,  that 
we  add  665  housing  units  to  the  Depart- 
ment's recommended  9,684.  We  are  all 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  more  and 
better  housing  facilities  for  our  gallant 
men  in  imlform.  The  committee  unan- 
imously suiqrarted  the  chairman  in  this, 
and  I  commmd  him  for  his  action. 

The  Air  Force  testified  they  would  be 
able  to  construct  an  additional  250  units 
of  family  housing  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla.,  using  savings  from  prior-year 
projects,  therefore,  not  increasing  the 
budget  one  poiny.  This  makes  a  total  of 
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10,599  units  of  family  housing  that  the 
services  will  be  able  to  place  under  con- 
tract for  the  same  amount  of  money  they 
requested  for  9,684  units.  I  urge  your 
support  of  this  committee  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  also  to 
comment  on  the  Marine  Corps  program 
for  which  146,752,000  is  requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  authorization  request.  Of 
this  amount,  135,235,000  is  for  the  pro- 
vision of  better  Uving  quarters  for  the 
bachelor  marines.  The  requirement  for 
adequate  living  quarters  is  of  great  im- 
portance at  this  time,  when  we  have  a 
withdrawal  of  our  marines  from  a  com- 
bat environment  to  a  position  of  main- 
taining combat  readiness  in  a  garrison- 
type  situation.  Our  committee's  empha- 
sis on  "peoples'  projects"  is  certainly 
carried  out  in  the  Marine  Corps  program, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  value  in 
retaining  our  highly  trained  veterans.  To 
accomplish  the  administration's  goal  of 
an  all-volunteer  service  requires  that 
these  dedicated  men  be  provided  living 
accommodations  that  will  convince  them 
that  their  counti-y  is  interested  in  their 
well-being. 

I  congratulate  the  Marine  Corps  for 
devoting  so  much  of  their  program  at- 
tempting to  get  better  living  quarters. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  this  bUl  on  which 
oiu-  Armed  Services  Committee  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work.  We  trimmed  the 
very  little  fat  there  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Department's  proposals  without  get- 
ting into  the  muscle.  It  may  be,  with  the 
austere  budget  that  was  presented  to  us, 
we  trimmed  too  much.  However,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  voted  to  report  this 
bill  to  the  House  and  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  only  a 
short  time  ago.  there  were  allegedly  219 
Members  on  the  floor  dealing  with  a 
resolution  that  called  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50.000. 1  sit  here  and  note — and 
I  say  it  with  great  interest  and  regret — 
the  fact  that  there  are  all  of  25  or  30 
Members  here  now  to  consider  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  more  t.h^^n 
$2  bilUon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  any  suggestion  as  to 
whether  there  ought  to  be  more  Mon- 
bers  here  to  take  part  in  the  $2-billion 
authorization.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  wants  to  comment  on  this 
situation.  If  not,  we  will  let  it  rest  there, 
but  I  did  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists. 

Mr.  ARENOS.  I  think  I  know  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  and 
I  feel  he  has  a  point.  As  you  know,  how- 
ever, these  are  strange  times  and  this 
House  on  occasion  is  a  strange  place. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LcGGirr) . 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  who  Just  preceded  me  in  the 
well   has   Indicated,   these   are   Indeed 
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strange  days  where  we  have  a  rather 
strange  mlsallocation  of  priorities,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  criticize  this  entire  bill. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  in  this  rather  imfet- 
tered  form.  It  is  a  clean  bill  providing 
for  miUtary  construction  inside  and  out- 
side the  United  States.  I  think  the 
amounts  we  are  authorizing  here  today 
are  certainly  reasonable. 

However,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  there  are  certain  things  we  are  not 
doing  in  this  bill.  I  would  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  rather  disastrous  sit- 
uation in  naval  shipbuilding.  A  little 
bit  later  I  plan  to  call  attention  to  the 
expenditures  being  made  for  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  I  do  not  intend 
to  offer  any  ABM  amendments  today, 
because  I  think  we  had  a  vote  on  that 
particular  issue  a  very  short  time  ago, 
but  we  are  spending  $160  million  approx- 
imately for  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  We  should  be  spending  this  year 
$160  million  to  modernize  our  naval 
shipyards  instead  so  we  can  have  a  first- 
class  Navy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Laird,  in  which  I  said: 

Originally,  the  Yards  were  to  be  modern- 
ized on  a  5  year  basis.  The  Department  of 
Defense  then  revised  this  program  to  a  10 
year  modernization  program.  «89.3  million 
was  programmed  for  expenditure  the  first 
year  of  the  revised  program,  as  opposed  to 
$71.6  mUllon  actually  appropriated — about 
80-:^  funding— 

For  the  funding  for  the  first  year.  For 
last  year,  for  1971.  we  were  supposed  to 
have  $144.4  million  to  accompUsh  this 
modernization  in  10  years.  In  fact  there 
was  actually  included  $50.6  million,  or 
a  modernization  program  35  percent  of 
the  target. 

I  said: 

For  the  next  "73  fiscal  year  many  of  us  In 
the  Congress  were  rather  amazed  to  hear  you 
say  on  the  one  hand  that  you  want  to  exceed 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Naval  strength  and  yet 
you  are  recommending  appropriations  of  but 
$13.7  million  of  the  revised  3rd  year  Incre- 
ment of  $161.1  mUllon  modernization  pro- 
gram, afundlngof  but8'^%. 

I  also  said: 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  at  the  current 
funding  level  the  modernization  targets  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  re-established  three 
years  ago  wUl  require  not  10  years  but  100 
years  to  accomplish. 

And  I  said  to  the  Secretary : 

As  you  know,  the  10  year  Ship  Moderniza- 
tion Program  provided  Chairman  Rivers  by 
Secretary  Nltze  In  1966  has  turned  out  to  be 
about  60%  myth  and  40%  actuaUty.  It  ap- 
pears this  year  that  the  Shipyard  Moderniza- 
tion Program  Is  92%  myth. 

Frankly.  If  you  don't  know  where  you  are 
going  at  the  top.  how  do  you  expect  the 
sailors  and  civil  servants  at  the  bottom  to 
configure  themselves  Into  an  efficient  work 
force?  Tour  guidance  and  leadership  Is  criti- 
cally required  In  the  Interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  national  defense. 

I  was  not  too  surprised  to  get  In  my 
office  this  morning  the  reply  not  from 
the  Secretary  but  from  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Glenn  V.  Gibson, 
wherein  he  confirms  my  facts,  and  he 
c(MicIudes  with  this  analysis  of  the  situ- 


ation, which  Is  the  total  explanation  by 
the  Nixon  administration : 

Please  be  assured  that  we  share  your  con- 
cern that  our  naval  shipyards  are  In  need  of 
modernization.  It  Is  our  objective  to  allocate 
maximum  funding  to  this  purpose  consistent 
with  other  needs  of  the  Services.  In  all 
candor,  however,  we  must  state  that  becavise 
of  the  many  competing  demands  on  avail- 
able  appropriations,  we  see  little  poeslbiUty 
that,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  funds  pro- 
vided for  shipyard  modernization  will  ap- 
proach the  dollar  amounts  set  forth  In  the 
10-year  planning  program. 

In  a  word,  the  Nixon  administration  is 
confirming  a  new  revised  100-year  ship- 
yard modernization  program  to  keep  the 
American  fleet  somewhere  in  the  world's 
top  10  or  20  navies. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  administra- 
tion on  its  foresight  and  planning,  and 
certainly  will  await  its  next  revision 
upward. 

I  believe  that  the  administration,  by 
being  as  penurious  as  it  is  with  the  dol- 
lar, and  lacking  foresight  as  it  has,  is 
doing  nothing  more  than  exerting  a 
calculated  effort  to  destroy  the  U.S.  naval 
shipbuilding  capability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
callous  indifference  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
amoimts  to  confusion  and  indecision  at 
the  top  of  our  Department  of  Defense 
that  is  bound  to  reverberate  in  every  ship 
and  repair  and  construction  facihty  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  full  text  of  the  two  letters  with 
accompanying  tables  follow: 

Assistant  Sbcxetakt  of  Detxnse. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  20,   1971. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  L.  liXocrrT, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mx.  Lxccxtt:  This  responds  to  your 
letter  of  30  June  1971  addressed  to  Secretary 
Laird  with  respect  to  the  Shipyard  Mod- 
ernization Program. 

This  program  was  approved  in  November 
1968  and.  as  you  know,  was  to  have  been 
funded  In  specified  annual  Increments  over 
the  lO-year  period,  PTT  70  through  FY  79. 
However,  in  FY  70  and  FY  71,  and  again  in 
FY  72.  higher  priority  needs  for  available 
funds  resulted  in  the  necessity  to  reduce 
the  amounts  originally  planned  for  shipyard 
modernization  in  these  years. 

A  secondary  factor,  which  already  has 
exerted  a  constraining  influence  on  the 
Navy's  shore  establishment  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  is  the  substantial  reduction  taking 
place  in  the  number  of  ships  in  the  Active 
Fleet.  This  is  causing  a  redetermination  of 
the  types  of  facilities  which  should  be  ac- 
quired and  the  time  schedule  for  these  ac- 
quisitions. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  share  your  con- 
cern that  our  naval  shipyards  are  In  need 
of  modernization.  It  Is  our  objective  to  al- 
locate maximum  funding  to  this  purpose 
consistent  with  other  needs  of  the  Services. 
In  all  candor,  however,  we  must  state  that 
because  of  the  many  competing  demands  on 
avaUable  appropriations,  we  see  little  pos- 
sibility that.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  funds 
provided  for  shipyard  modernization  will  ap- 
proach the  dollar  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
lO-year  planning  program. 
Sincerely, 

OLENN  V.  OlBSOK, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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WASHnfOTON,  D.C. 

June  30. 1971. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Xjurd, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretakt:  As  you  recall,  some 
years  ago  In  1964  Secretary  McNamara  emas- 
culated Naval  Shipyards  under  the  promise 
t  at  the  survivors  would  be  modernized  in 
a  S  year  program.  The  study  was  entitled 
"Study  of  Naval  Requirements  for  Shipyard 
Capacity." 

Unfortunately,  the  targets  that  had  been 
planned  have  been  ignored  by  subsequent 
Administrations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  enclose  for  your  review  Table  A  setting 
forth  the  revised  10  year  proposed  Shipyard 
Modernization  Program  for  our  8  continental 
Naval  Shipyards  and  the  9th  Shipyard  at 
Pearl  Harbor  as  presented  to  my  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  the  Navy. 

Originally,  the  Yards  were  to  be  modern- 
ized on  a  5  year  basis.  The  Department  of 


Defense  then  revised  this  program  to  a  10 
year  modernization  program.  $89.3  million 
was  programmed  for  exi>endlture  the  first 
year  of  the  revised  program,  as  opposed  to 
$71.6  million  actually  a|^>ropriated — about 
80%  funding. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  second  year 
of  the  revised  10  year  modernization  program, 
originally  there  was  programmed  $144.4  mU- 
llon; actually  requested  and  appropriated 
was  $50.6  million,  or  approximately  35%  of 
the  10  year  target  goal. 

For  the  next  '72  fiscal  year  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  were  rather  amazed  to  hear 
you  say  on  the  one  hand  that  you  want  to 
exceed  the  Soviet  Union  in  Naval  strength 
and  yet  you  are  recommending  appropriations 
of  but  $13.7  million  of  the  revised  3rd  year 
increment  of  $161.1  million  modernization 
program,  a  funding  of  but  8',i%. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  at  the  current 
funding  level  the  modernization  targets  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  re-established  three 


years  ago  will  require  not  10  years  but  100 
years  to  accomplish. 

Tables  B  and  C  to  support  the  flg\ire8  are 
attached  hereto  and  were  provided  to  my 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  through 
the  Navy  Department,  all  on  a  non-classi- 
fied basis. 

As  you  know,  the  10  year  Ship  Moderni- 
zation Program  provided  Chairman  Rivers 
by  Secretary  Nltze  in  1966  has  turned  out  to 
be  about  60%  myth  and  40%  actuality.  It 
appears  this  year  that  the  Shipyard  Mod- 
ernization Program  is  92%  myth. 

Frankly,  if  you  don't  know  where  you  are 
going  at  the  top.  how  do  you  expect  the 
sailors  and  civil  servants  at  the  bottom  to 
configure  themselves  into  an  efficient  work 
force?  Your  guidance  and  leadership  la  criti- 
cally required  in  the  interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  national  defense. 
Very  sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Leccett, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TABLE  A. -ORIGINAL  10-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  MODERNIZATION  OF  AU  NAVAL  SHIPYARDS,  EXCEPT  PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

|l«  thousands  ot  dolltnl 


Activity 

Fiscal  year— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Total 

Boston: 

MCON 

OPN 

OMN 

7.7 

1.4 

.5 

25.2 
2.0 
1.0 

34.5 
1.7 
1.3 

12.6 

1.7 
1.5 

21.6 
1.3 
1.1 

20.3 
1.9 
1.0 

24.5 

1.5 

.6 

24.9 
1.2 

.5 

26.6 

L2 

L8 
LO 

10.1 

LO 

.3 

1L4 

8.5 
LO 
.8 

4.0 

LO 

.4 

5.4 

5.2 
LO 
.3 

175.4 
14.7 
$.2 

Total 

9.6 

2S.2 

37.5 

15.8 

24.0 

16.7 
1.8 
1.6 

23.2 

1.7 
2.0 
1.3 

16.6 

4.0 
1.9 
1.2 

196.3 

Philadelphia: 

MCON 

OPN 

OMN 

ia9 

2.1 

.5 

6.5 
3.8 
1.5 

17.6 
3.5 
1.9 

11.9 
2.2 
1.7 

$4.2 
2L1 
1L8 

Totol 

13.5 

11.8 

23.0 

15.8 

20.1 

5.0 

7.1 

4.0 

ia3 

6.5 

117.1 

Norfolk : 

MCON 

OPN 

OMN 

2.3 

1.9 

.7 

24.3 
3.6 
1.2 

12.7 
2.5 
1.4 

12.2 
1.9 
1.4 

8.6 
3.5 
1.4 

1.5 
2.1 
1.3 

4.6 
1.4 
LO 

4.2 

2.5 

.7 

8.8 

L4 
.3 

L4 

L2 
.3 

80.6 

22.0 

9.7 

Total 

4.9 

29.1 

16.6 

15.5 

13.5 

4.9 

7.0 

7.4 

10.5 

2.9 

IU.3 

Charleston: 

MCON 

.5 

8.8 

3.6 
.9 

4.5 
2.5 
1.1 

8.7 
3.5 
.9 

6.5 
1.9 
.7 

1.3 
1.8 
.9 

L4 
1.4 
.5 

2.6 
L3 
.4 

2.3 

L3 
.3 

13.0 

3.7 

.2 

49.6 

21.7 
6.6 

OPN 

OMN 

2.7 

.    ..                      .7 

Total 

3.9 

13.3 

11 

13.1 

9.1 

4.0 

3.3 

4.3 

3.9 

16.9 

79.9 

Long  Beach: 

MCON 

OHN 

».3 

.9 

7.6 
7.3 
1.8 

10.0 
6.4 
1.8 

7.9 
4.4 

1.5 

6.1 
1.9 
1.2 

20.3 
.6 

1.3 

2a9 
.4 

.8 

10.6 
.4 
.6 

4.6 
L9 
.4 

3.2 
.3 
.2 

99.5 

OMN 

.7 

24.5 
10.3 

Total 

9.9 

16.7 

16.2 

13.8 

9.2 

22.2 

22.1 

n.6 

6.9 

3.7 

1M.3 

Hunters  Point: 

MCON 

$.7 

S.0 

3.9 
1.5 

16.4 
2.$ 
1.6 

4.7 
2.3 
L3 

9.0 
1.0 
L2 

9.5 

L3 
1.1 

6.2 
1.3 
LI 

2.9 
L3 
.9 

LI 
L2 
.5 

4.4 

L2 
.4 

OFH 

3.3 

67.9 

OMH 

.5 

116 
10.1 

Total 

12.5 

ia4 

20.$ 

$.3 

11.2 

11.9 

$.6 

5.1 

2.$ 

6.0 

97.6 

Mare  Island: 

MCON 

5  I 

7.9 
3.7 
2.4 

8.7 
2.4 
2.3 

16.0 
1.4 
2.4 

$.7 
2.0 
2.1 

1.5 
3.3 

1.4 

K7 

2.0 
LI 

1L$ 

2.2 

.$ 

$.3 

2.2 
.6 

10.9 

2.1 

.6 

OPN 

4  2 

93.6 

OMN 

.6 

25.5 

14.3 

Total 

9.9 

14.0 

a4 

11.$ 

12.$ 

6.2 

17.$ 

14.$ 

ILl 

13.6 

1314 

Puiet  Sound: 

MCON....; 

7  5 

6.1 

3.1 
1.6 

to 

3.0 
1.5 

1L9 
1.3 
1.4 

6.3 
1.9 
1.5 

L2 
1.5 
1.1 

$.2 

L4 
.8 

3.6 
L4 

.7 

3.6 

L2 
.5 

L3 

2.0 
.4 

OPN 

2  7 

514 

OMN 

5 

115 

110 

ToUl 

10.7 

II.  5 

12.  S 

14.6 

9.7 

3.$ 

10.4 

5.7 

5.3 

3.7 

$7.9 

Pearl  Harbor: 

MCON 

0P« 

1.4 

5  4 

4.3 
3.2 
1.9 

$.1 
1.2 
1.7 

16.7 
5.4 
1.7 

$.6 
L5 
1.7 

LS 

LO 
1.2 

5.1 
LO 
.9 

L9 
.9 
.7 

M 
.9 

.5 

3.5 

.9 
.2 

612 

OHN 

.6 

2L4 
ILI 

TotH 

14.4 

9.4 

11.0 

23.$ 

11.$ 

3.7 

7.0 

3.5 

3.5 

4.6 

917 

Total  all  yards: 

MCON 

OPN 

59.4 

24.6 

96.4 
34.2 
13.$ 

120.5 
26.0 
14.6 

102.6 
24.1 
13.$ 

92.1 
16.$ 
12.5 

5$.$ 

15.5 
10.6 

716 
12.3 
$.0 

63.7 

ao 

6.3 

414 

12.1 
4.2 

46.9 
U.4 
10 

76S.4 

OMH 

5.3 

1910 

911 

Grand  totH 

a,] 

144.4 

16L1 

140.5 

121.4 

KS 

a$L9 

n.0 

6S.7 

sLa 

1.0615 

26666 
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- 

Fiscal  year— 

Shipyard  and  appfopriation 

MCON 

OPN 

0.»M.N. 

rucal  year— 

Shipyard  and  appropflation 

ISTO 

1971 

0 

Jl.  507.000 

70.000 

1970 

)6. 889. 000 

2.991,000 

71,000 

1971 

BmIm MCOH.. 

OPH.... 
0.  A  M.N 

{7.682.  000 

1,294.000 

62.000 

Hunters  Point 

Tctol      

$5,008  000 

3,132.000 

240.000 

TtW 

10.828.000 

2.013.000 
169,000 

13.001.000 

2  319.000 

2. 025. 000 

65,000 

1.577.  OHO 

0 

1  783.000 

87.000 

1.870.000 

3.980.000 

2.723.000 

147.000 

— 

9,951,000 

3.477,000 

2.942.000 
87.000 

8.380.000 

0 

1.863.000 

368  OOO 

Ptiiladelphia MCOH.. 

Mare  IsUnd  

ToUl     

—         MCON     .   ~ 

OPN         

OPW 

0.4M.N 

0.  4M.M 

— 

«.  506. 000 

7,467.000 

2.483.000 

305,000 

2.231,000 

T«W 

Piget Sound      

MCON r 

OPN 

- 

4.914.000 

2.  543. 000 

42.000 

Noffolk MCON.. 

Total 

Pearl  Harbor    

om.... 

0  t  MN  

0. 1  M.N 

MCON        ." 

OPN 

ToW. 

~~ 

4. 049. 000 

5. 932.000 

2.597.000 

304.000 

8.833  000 

1.793.000 

1.  725. 000 

185.000 

3.703.000 

6.8507000 

6  88t.000 

3.240.000 

207.000 

10,331.000 

8  073. 000 
1  489.000 

70.000 

9  632.000 

10.255.000 

3.557.000 

2.230.000 

lSi.000 

7.499.000 

'■~ 

2,220.000 
96.000 

Charleston MCON... 

Total 

OPN 

0.  t  M.N 

o«MN  ■";;'.'.;:7 

)ICATEO  REVIEW  LEVELS 

NAVSHIPS                   CNM 

^019.000        K  019. 000 
5.  597. 000          3. 403.  COO 
2  049.  fyM          2. 049. 000 

39  857.000        31.464.000 

■ 

S.  943. 000 
7li  641,000 

SECNAV 

$2,474,000 

2.677.000 

0 

17  931.UO0 

2.316.000 

TolaJ 

Grand  total  .  .  

DOLLARS  REQUESTED  BY  THE  INI 

Activity 

NSY  Mare  Island 

NSYPugaSound 

NSY  P.:ail  Isrbor 

« 

::::::::::^ 

50,686.000 

OPN 

0.  i  M.N. 

ToW 

TABLE  C.-nsCA 

L  YEAR  1972 

SHIPYARD  MODFRNIZATION 

SECNAv              osn 

0                         0 
U                         0 
0          }1. 880. 000' 
J7. 195.0i,u           7  37?  OUO 
b.  585. 000                         0  ' 
0                         U  1 

Activity                                 NAVSHIPS 

CNM 

OSO 

NSY  Boston         0 

0 
a.  390. 000 
3. 022. 000 
7.013.000 
5.  585. 000 
3.983.000 

- 

NSY  Philadelpiiia ».290.000       ] 

NSY  Nortolli.- 3.022.000 

NSY  Charleston     7.685.000 

$394,000 
2.677.000 
1.384.UU0 

NSY  Lonj  Beach 9.435.000 

NSY  Hunters  Point            ..                4.760.000 

13.7v7,lw0 

Not'}:  The  aiiav;  dollars  are  military  construction  only. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie). 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  emphasis 
placed  in  this  bill  on  "ijeople  projects." 
The  Air  Force  has  devoted  $80  million 
or  almost  one-third  of  their  request  to 
such  things  as  bachelor  housing,  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreational  facilities,  and 
pollution  abatement.  This  high  regard 
for  people  shown  by  the  Air  Force  is  very 
commendable.  We  know  that  there  are 
many,  many  things  which  the  Air  Force 
has  to  build  for  the  direct  operation  and 
maintenance  of  its  planes  and  missile 
systems,  for  training  and  for  research. 
They  have  shown  here  that  they  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  their  people  and 
consider  them  to  be  their  most  valuable 
asset.  The  Air  Force  is  trying  to  improve 
the  morale  of  their  people  and  retain 
them  in  the  service.  These  projects  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective 
of  a  "zero  draft."  I  fully  support  the  need 
for  "people  projects." 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
these  projects.  First,  consider  bachelor 
housing.  The  Air  Force's  request  for  $40.4 
million  for  bachelor  housing  will  replace 
old  World  War  II  barracks  and  modern- 
ize such  existing  buildings  as  can  be 
done  economically.  The  Air  Force  is  try- 
ing to  make  their  bachelor  housing  more 
attractive,  more  spacious  and  with  more 
privacy.  The  men  and  women  In  our 


Armed  Forces  certainly  deserve  a  decent 
place  to  live.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  There  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go  on  this,  end  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  do  its  part. 

Next,  we  have  morale,  welfare  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  The  Air  Force  request 
for  these  is  <15.8  million  and  includes 
religious  facilities,  clubs,  gymnasliuns, 
libraries,  and  a  posi  ofBce.  The  need  for 
better  facilities  of  this  kind  is  very  real. 
Ti.  Air  Force  has  a  big  complex  job  to 
do  and  its  people  work  hard.  Congress 
ha.s  long  ago  agreed  these  facilities  are 
important  necessities  and  not  luxuries. 
Our  service  people  require  places  where 
tliey  cart  relax  from  their  strenuous  work 
and  feel  that  they  are  part  of  a  com- 
munity. The  Air  Force  has  too  many  old, 
dilapidated  buildings  which  they  use  for 
their  religious,  recreational,  and  physical 
activities  and  they  should  be  replaced. 
Each  year  the  Air  Force  tries  to  build 
some  of  these  important  projects,  and 
this  bill  furthers  the  program. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  include  poUution 
abatement  projects.  There  is  really  no 
need  to  talk  about  their  importance. 
These  projects  are  in  direct  support  of 
people.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
need  to  clean  up  our  environment.  TTie 
Air  Force  has  requested  $24  million  for 
air  and  water  pollution  abatement  proj- 
ects at  their  bases.  These  include  sewage 
plants,  incinerators,  and  projects  for  con- 
verting heating  plants  frtxr  coal  to  oil 
and  gas.  These  projects  will  not  only 


benefit  the  Air  Fore?,  but  all  the  people 
in  the  country. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  there 
are  no  projects  more  important  in  this 
bill  than  the  "people  projects,"  and  I 
urge  their  approval.  Also  I  commend  our 
chairman  for  his  determined  and  objec- 
tive leadership. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  language  of  the 
comniittee  report  which  deletes  an  ear- 
lier authorization  of  $2,210,000  for  the 
establishment  of  administrative  facilities 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex  ,  in  behalf  of 
the  5th  Army. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters, which  was  located  at  Fort 
Sheridan  from  1968  until  1971,  served  as 
the  command  post  for  5th  Army  needs 
thi-oughout  the  13-State  areas  of  the 
Midwest  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
5th  Army  Headquarters  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  headquarters  re- 
moval, I  requested  information  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  to  other  mili- 
tary activities  performed  in  the  Chicago 
area  with  a  view  to  utilizing  to  a  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  the  structures  and 
other  facilities  at  Port  Sheridan. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  it  seems  well  to  recall 
that  Fort  Sheridan  was  established  as 
an  Army  post  in  1889.  At  that  time,  a 
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group  of  public-spirited  citizens,  operat- 
ing through  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago,  dcxiated  the  major  portion  of 
the  property  at  Fort  Sheridan.  In  ac- 
cepting the  land,  the  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  and  Senate  recited  specifically 
that  the  land  was  to  be  used  for  military 
purposes.  Since  that  time — March  13, 
1887 — ^Fort  Sheridan  has  served  contin- 
uously as  a  military  post  and  has  indeed 
constituted  the  Army  presence  in  the 
great  metropolitan  area  of  northeastern 
Illinois  and  northwestern  Indiana.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  the  successor 
to  the  same  organization  whose  mem- 
bers made  the  original  donation  of  the 
land  for  Port  Sheridan  in  1887,  is  today 
actively  supporting  a  retention  of  the 
full  facilities  at  Fort  Sheridan  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

At  various  times  throughout  her  his- 
tory. Fort  Sheridan  has  served  as  a 
recruiting,  training,  and  separation  cen- 
ter. Its  important  missions  to  Active  and 
Reserve  Forces,  as  well  as  to  veterans 
and  to  the  civilian  community,  are 
legion.  In  siun.  Fort  Sheridan  is  both  a 
beautiful  and  a  highly  serviceable  mili- 
tary post  and  has  continued  as  such 
throughout  a  period  of  more  than  80 
years. 

When  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
was  transferred  to  Fort  Sheridan  in  1968, 
this  appeared  to  be  a  most  logical  move. 
The  entire  headquarters  facility  was 
,  moved  from  the  south  side  of  Chicago 
to  Fort  Sheridan  where  it  remained  un- 
til the  consolidation  of  parts  of  the  5th 
Army  Command  with  the  4th  Army 
Headquarters  at  Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  transfer  of  ele- 
ments of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  did  not  re- 
sult in  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Sheri- 
dan. Representations  that  this  became 
a  deserted  base  are  without  foundation. 
I  should  add  that  the  best  estimates 
which  I  have  been  able  to  receive  indicate 
that  before  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
was  located  at  Fort  Sheridan,  the  total 
military,  civilian,  and  dependent  popu- 
lation at  Port  Sheridan  was  3,500.  The 
most  recent  coimt  as  of  July  17,  1971, 
was  3.183. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  transfer  of  5th 
Army  activities  to  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  I  requested  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  feasibility  of  transferring  to  Fort 
Sheridan  various  other  Army  activities 
performed  at  other  locations  in  the  gen- 
eral Chicago  area.  Such  a  study  has  now 
been  completed  and  is  awaiting  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

While  this  study  has  not  been  made 
available  to  me,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  it  contemplates  the  full  utilization 
of  the  permanent  facilities  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan as  well  as  the  utilization  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  temporary  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  Informed  that  some  500  stu- 
dents per  year  will  be  accommodated  at 
Port  Sheridan  where  classes  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  provided.  A  total  of  some 
2,000  military  and  civilian  personnel  will 
utilize  these  Army  facilities.  These  ca- 
reer men  and  women,  coupled  with  per- 
sonnel from  nonappropriated  f imds  plus 


the  dependents  of  other  military  person- 
nel will  bring  the  total  population  at 
Fort  Sheridan  to  approadmately  5.000. 
This  is  greater  than  the  population  at 
Fort  Sheridan  dmlng  the  time  that  the 
5th  Army  Headquarters  was  located 
there.  In  addition,  the  facilities  at  Fort 
Sheridan  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  Reserve  officers  and  men  who  may  be 
able  to  fulfill  their  Reserve  requirements 
at  this  post.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  add  that  while  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  are  not  too  numerous. 
Fort  Sheridan  has  not  been  a  miUtary 
post  which  has  boasted  of  its  numbers, 
but  rather  of  the  quality  of  its  person- 
nel— and  the  importance  of  the  missions 
which  it  performs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  significant  missions  now 
performed  at  Port  Sheridan. 

First.  The  command  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve units  in  a  seven-State  area  is  lo- 
cated at  Port  Sheridan.  This  mission  is 
headed  by  a  mcijor  general  with  service 
to  some  135  Reserve  units  throughout 
the  area  of  the  Midwest.  It  has  never 
been  contemplated  that  this  fimction 
coLild  be  transferred  to  such  a  remote 
point  as  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  or  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  I  for  one  want  this 
command  to  remain  where  it  is — where 
the  officers  and  men  and  women  who 
perform  this  mission  reside — ^namely. 
Fort  Sheridan,  ni. 

Second.  A  maintenance  command  unit 
charged  with  the  servicing  of  miUtary 
equipment  in  the  Midwest  is  located  at 
Fort  Sheridan.  The  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel which  make  up  this  mission  pro- 
vide maintenance  for  the  electronic  gear 
of  our  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  as 
well  as  the  repair  and  maintenEince  of 
jeeps,  howitzers,  and  materiel  of  the  im- 
portant Air  Defense  Command. 

Third.  In  addition  to  providing  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  for  those  within  the 
immediate  area  of  Port  Sheridan,  the 
entire  medical  and  dental  care  services 
of  the  U.S.  Army  within  a  seven-State 
area  is  administered  at  Port  Sheridan. 

Poiui.h.  The  51st  Ordnance  Etetach- 
ment — that  highly  skilled  unit  which 
performs  services  in  detecting  explosives 
and  defusing  of  bombs — is  located  at 
Fort  Sheridan.  While  it  would  seem  un- 
thinkable that  this  mission  should  be 
discontinued  or  transferred  to  a  place 
fitr  distant  from  the  Midwest,  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  most  logical  to  continue 
this  activity  at  Port  Sheridan.  This  unit 
is  also  trained  to  respond  to  chemical, 
nuclear,  biological,  and  conventional  at- 
tacks and  works  closely  with  the  civilian 
authorities  as  a  protection  to  the  civilian 
population. 

Fifth.  The  veterinary  food  inspection 
service  for  Fort  Sheridan  and  numerous 
other  Army  posts  is  commanded  out  of 
Port  Sheridan. 

Sixth.  The  113th  Military  Intelligence 
Group  with  its  important  missions  is 
commanded  from  Port  Sheridan. 

Seventh.  Other  missions  now  per- 
formed at  Fort  Sheridan  include  a  5th 
Army  maintenance  and  assistance  team, 
a  medical  procurement  office,  a  security 
force,  a  flight  detachment  service,  and 
various  other  activities  which  contribute 


to  the  effectiveness  of  Active  and  Reserve 
Army  imlts  within  a  wide  area  of  the 
Midwest  and  which  constitute  an  in- 
valuable and  irreplaceable  segment  of 
our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  deleting  f imds  previously  au- 
thorized which  would  anticipate  the 
transfer  of  further  administrative  duties 
from  ths  Midwest  to  Texas — ^particularly 
the  activities  which  I  have  outlined  and 
which  can  best  be  performed  from  a 
centrally  located  and  fully  equipped  mil- 
itary post  at  Port  Sheridan.  Let  me  call 
attention  to  the  imique  location  of  Port 
Sheridan,  its  proximity  to  air  and  rail 
transportation,  its  reaidy  access  to  the 
entire  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  Let  me 
also  call  attention  to  the  sophisticated 
commimications  system  installed  at  great 
cost  to  accommodate  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  Command  and  which  con- 
tinues to  be  available  to  the  post  com- 
manders and  other  personnel  at  Port 
Sheridan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to  give 
final  consideration  to  the  measure  ex- 
tending a  selective  service  law  and  to 
phase  out  the  draft  and  to  substitute  a 
completely  volunteer  military  service. 
One  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  a 
successful  volunteer  military  force  is  the 
attractiveness  of  miUtary  posts  and  the 
availability  of  recreational  and  other 
supporting  services  which  will  attract 
and  retain  men  and  women  in  our  mili- 
tary forces.  To  consider  the  diminution 
or  elimination  of  Fort  Sheridan  at  this 
time  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
our  efforts  to  develop  a  volimteer  mili- 
tary force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  expressions  from  the 
city  govertunents  of  Highland  Park,  Lake 
Forest,  and  from  officials  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  many  others,  should 
constitute  convincing  evidence  that  Port 
Sheridan  is  a  vital  adjunct  to  the  C*d- 
cago  area  and  to  the  Midwest.  The  Army 
can  continue  to  perform  its  present  mis- 
sions— and  additional  essential  missions 
at  Fort  Sheridan.  I  interpret  the  language 
at  page  17  of  the  committee  report  to 
be  consistent  with  the  views  I  am  ex- 
pressing here  today — ^views  which  are 
borne  out  by  the  exchange  between  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  and 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  P.  Yates  at  page  5255  of 
the  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill  today,  the  importance  of  Fort  Sheri- 
dan to  the  Midwest  and  to  our  national 
security  Is  made  eminently  clear. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  committee  opposed  the  move  of  5th 
Army  Headquarters  from  Fort  Sheridan. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  language 
in  the  committee  report  deleting  funds 
from  a  prior  authorization,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  intent  of  the  House  to  re- 
tain Port  Sheridan. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  again,  as  far  as  the  oMnmittee 
is  coDcemed,  that  it  opposed  the  move  , 
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of  the  headquarters  from  Port  Sheridan. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  this  point  on 
another  subject  to  which  the  chairman 
referred  earlier.  The  chairman  com- 
mented with  regard  to  the  beach  portion 
of  several  other  military  bases.  I  want  to 
say  I  see  no  reason  why  the  beach  portion 
or  portions  of  the  beach  at  Port  Sheridan 
might  not  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, providing  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  military  operations  there  and 
that  such  public  use  is  consistent  with 
the  primary  military  missions  which  are 
performed  there. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  I  know  there  is 
an  active  study  going  on  at  the  present 
time  to  transfer  other  military  activities 
to  Port  Sheridan  to  make  full  and  efiBcient 
utilization  of  all  of  the  permanent  fa- 
cilities, and  almost  all  of  the  temporary 
facilities  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  in  trying  to  resolve 
this  matter.  Personally  I  felt  that  the 
Army  was  wrong  in  removing  the  com- 
mand operations  from  the  whole  central 
part  of  the  country  and  leaving  that  vast 
area  without  a  major  command  post  of 
the  Army.  I  thought  it  was  an  unwise 
move.  However,  I  am  hopeful,  as  the  gen- 
tleman is.  that  Fort  Sheridan  will  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized  in  an  effective  way 
and  that  they  can  make  good  use  of  the 
full  potential  available  again  and  return 
this  post  to  the  central  part  of  the  coim- 
try  in  the  event  that  such  an  objective 
would  be  found  desirable. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  Uie  committee  seriously  con- 
sidered this.  At  one  time  we  thought 
about  legislating  on  the  command  situa- 
tion of  the  Army  so  that  no  great  parts 
of  the  country  would  be  left  without  a 
major  command  post  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
and  conmiend  him  on  his  inltative  as  well 
as  the  interest  and  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brat),  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  all 
of  whom  seem  to  be  in  support  of  the  re- 
tention of  Fort  Sheridan  as  an  important 
Army  post  consistent  with  the  historic 
mission  It  has  served  for  more  than 
80  years. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  want 
to  point  out  another  aspect  of  it  which 
I  think  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  to  the 
committee.  That  is  the  fact  that  this 
bill  contains  very  substantial  fimds  for 
deaUng  with  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution and  air  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  charges 
made  over  the  past  few  years  that  al- 
though the  Congress  was  paying  great 
attention  to  the  cleaning  up  of  water  pcd- 
lution  and  air  pollution,  the  Federal  Oov- 
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emment  was.  In  fact,  neglecting  its  own 
house  and  that  in  many  communities 
the  major  polluters  were  Federal  instal- 
lations, and  not  a  few  of  those  were 
military  Installations. 

So,  I  think  that  it  will  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  realize  that  this  bill  contains 
$129.9  million  to  deal  with  air  and  water 
pollution  control  at  some  173  defense 
Installations,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas. 

Of  this  total  amount,  $61.9  million  is 
for  the  abatement  of  water  pollution  at 
81  installations,  and  $68  million  is  for 
the  abatement  of  air  pollution  at  92 
Installations. 

The  water  pollution  control  projects 
are  essentially  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  provide  for  advanced 
treatment  of  sewage  and  waterborne  in- 
dustrial wastes  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  updated  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal water  quality  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  responded,  with  our  prodding,  rather 
rapidly  and  remarkably  well  in  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  making  in 
air  and  water  pollution  abatement  and 
feel  that  the  services  are  truly  taking  the 
lead  in  this  Nation's  concerted  effort  to 
protect  and  enhance  our  environment. 
This  year's  program  again  indicates  an 
acceleration  of  this  effort  and  repre- 
sents a  significant  increase  over  the  au- 
thorization requested  for  this  piupose 
last  year.  The  greater  emphasis  evi- 
denced by  this  program  is  in  consonance 
with  the  national  policy  declared  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  This 
is  also  in  accord  with  Executive  Order 
11507,  dated  February  4,  1970,  which 
requires  that  necessary  actions  to  abate 
pollution  by  Federal  agencies  be  com- 
pleted or  imderway  by  December  31, 1972. 
For  too  long  this  Nation  has  regarded 
its  atmosphere  and  water  resources  as 
limitless,  free  resoiu^es.  The  limits  are 
now  in  sight  and  we  must  move  to  pre- 
serve what  is  left  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  those  who  will  follow.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  providing  authorization 
for  pollution  on  an  accelerated  basis  at 
defense  installations  since  fiscal  year 
1968.  From  fiscal  year  1968  through  fiscal 
year  1971  these  authorizations  amoimted 
to  approximately  $177  million.  This  year's 
program  includes  $129.9  million  for  all- 
and  water  pollution  control  at  173  de- 
fense installations  both  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  Of  this  total 
amount,  $61.9  million  is  for  the  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  at  81  installa- 
tions and  $68  million  is  for  the  abatement 
of  air  pollution  at  92  installations.  The 
water  pollution  control  projects  are  es- 
sentially additions  to  existing  facilities 
to  provide  for  advanced  treatment  of 
sewage  and  waterborne  industrial  wastes 
to  comply  with  updated  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  water  quality  standards. 
The  air  pollution  control  projects  are 
principally  fuel  conversions  for  heating 
plants  to  also  comply  with  updated  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  air  quality 
standards  regarding  sulfur  and  fly  ash. 
Other  air  pollution  control  projects  re- 


late to  processing  Industrial  exhausts 
and  the  construction  of  Incinerators.  All 
of  these  projects  have  been  coordinated 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Pull  advantage  wUl  be  taken  of 
the  research  and  development  efforts  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  industry. 

An  innovation  in  this  year's  program 
will  provide  improved  visibility  and  as- 
sist in  the  management  and  execution  of 
the  program.  All  water  pollution  con- 
trol projects  have  been  included  in  one 
line  item  and  similarly  all  air  pollution 
control  projects  have  been  Included  in 
one  line  item. 

We  fully  endoi-se  the  efforts  of  the 
Defense  Department  In  identifying  and 
programing  these  pollution  abatement 
projects  and  the  full  amount  requested 
for  authorization  is  approved.  We  will 
expect  that  the  fiscal  year  1973  program 
to  be  presented  by  the  Department  & 
Defense  will  essentially  complete  tl> 
initial  effort  by  the  services  to  brind 
all  installations  Into  compliance  with 
existing  standards.  However,  we  realize 
that  new  legislation  and  updated  quali- 
ty standards  will  impose  follow-on  proj- 
ects in  subsequent  years. 

I  am  sure  there  are,  perhaps,  MemberA 
who  will  suggest  that  a  pollution  prob 
lem  exists  in  their  particular  area  whicfi 
may  not  have  been  included  in  this  bill 
But.  in  this  bill  we  have  approved  the  rec 
ommendations  of  the  Etepartment,  and  if 
some  pai-ticular  problem  areas  have  noi 
been  properly  brought  to  the  attentlor 
of  the  appropriate  military  department 
or  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  that 
certainly  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
proceed  because  Insofar  as  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned  this  is  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment's requests  that  we  acceded  to  com- 
pletely. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  our  cliairman,  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Camp 
Pendleton  area  has  my  full  support.  I 
think,  as  he  pointed  out,  that  we  have 
not  only  recognized  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  and  the  expanding 
population  growth  in  Califomla^some 
of  it  unfortunately  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  I  might  point 
out,  but  we  have  not  been  chary  with 
respect  to  that  particular  point  either. 
Our  committee  also  recognized  that  the 
Marine  Corps  remains  an  important 
fighting  arm  and  we  certainly  cannot  de- 
prive the  Marine  Corps  of  its  ability  to 
utilize,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  cer- 
tain amphibious  training  areas  when  the 
need  requires. 

So  I  tliink  the  action  which  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee  has  recommended 
with  regard  to  Camp  Pendleton  will  meet 
the  needs  of  both  of  these  aspects  of  our 
national  policy  without  harm  to  either 
one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  on  three  vital  medical 
projects  in  the  Army  section  of  the  Mil- 
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Itary  Construction  bill  that  involve  about 
$115  million  and  embrace  the  new  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  General  Hospital  as  a 
part  of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  complex. 

In  addition  to  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, which  is  the  principal  user  of 
these  funds  and  which  was  authorized 
last  year,  is  the  addition  to  the  Womack 
Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and 
air-conditioning  and  updating  the  al- 
teration of  the  Brooke  Army  Greneral 
Hospital  at  the  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center,  which  will  bear  a  great  portion 
of  the  patient-care  burden  while  the 
new  Walter  Reed  Center  is  being  built. 

These  three  are  important,  and  I  think 
it  suffices  to  say  at  this  time  that  these 
hospitals  and  additions  are  being  built 
imder  the  aegis  of  the  former  Military 
Hospital  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  under 
a  new  technique  Involving  computers  and 
automatic  data  retrieval  which  will  allow 
hospital  construction  to  be  updated  for 
the  first  time,  according  to  planning  dur- 
ing the  construction,  so  that  at  the  time 
the  hospital  opens  for  business  it  will 
not  be  obsolete  due  to  the  rapid  medi- 
cal breakthroughs  in  techniques. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  on  three  vital  medical  projects 
in  the  Army  section  of  the  military  con- 
struction bill. 

The  new  Walter  Reed  General  Hospi- 
tal is  urgently  required  to  provide  for 
the  replacement  of  the  motley  aggrega- 
tion of  pre-World  War  II  and  "mobiliza- 
tion type"  buildings  which  are  now  inade- 
quate to  support  modem  medical  equip- 
ment, and  actively  impede  efficient  medi- 
cal service.  Last  year  Congress  author- 
ized the  initial  phase  of  construction  to 
prepare  the  site  for  the  new  hospital. 
The  existing  hospital,  one  of  the  foremost 
medical  facilities  in  the  world,  is  the 
primary  Army  professional  care,  train- 
ing, and  teaching  hospital.  To  insure 
that  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
continues  to  provide  medical  leadership 
and  promote  advanced  treatment  meth- 
ods for  the  Armed  Services,  the  new 
hospital  will  be  the  most  modern  in 
existence.  The  Army  has  taken  care  to 
insure  that  the  design  will  provide  maxi- 
raxua.  flexibility  by  adopting  structural 
features  which  can  accommodate  new 
medical  techniques  through  minor 
changes  in  the  building  even  through 
the  construction  period.  In  addition  the 
hospital  facility  will  have  the  ability  to 
provide  the  most  modem  medical  treat- 
ment, techniques,  training  and  research 
activity  known  to  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  the  basic  building  stone  of  the  total 
and  complex  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center. 

Walter  Reed  is  the  largest  of  the 
Army's  seven  specialized  treatment  hos- 
pitals. In  addition  to  serving  the  Army 
medical  requirements  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  special  services  are  roidered 
to  the  Office  of  the  President,  the  State 
Department,  and  other  designees  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Walter  Reed  Gen- 
eral Howltal  is  the  focal  point  for 
worldwide  referral  of  military  patients 
with  complex  and  demanding  medical 
problems.  These  problems  require  the  ut- 


most in  modem  scientific  equipment, 
professional  talent,  and  health  adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  hospital  provides 
the  primary  medical  base  for  the  Walter 
Reed  Institute  of  Research,  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Nursing,  the  U.S. 
Army  Institute  of  Dental  Research,  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 
A  look  at  the  current  training  load  con- 
sisting of  207  medical  resident  doctors, 
13  dental  residents,  32  medical  Interns, 
eight  dental  Interns,  70  student  nurses, 
and  various  other  technicians  directly 
related  to  medical  activities,  emphasize 
the  importance  of  tiiis  facility. 

In  order  that  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
continue  in  the  forefront  of  medical 
progress  in  the  United  States,  the  new 
hospital  is  a  most  lu-gent  requirement. 
When  completed  the  new  hospital  will 
contain  beds  for  1.280  patients  and  will 
treat  over  5,000  outpatients  a  day  as  well 
as  providing  the  primary  medical  base 
for  teaching  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  addition  at  Womack  Army  Hospi- 
tal is  required  to  provide  a  complete,  per- 
manent medical  facility  at  Fort  Bragg. 
The  present  500-bed  hospital  was  com- 
pleted in  1958,  and  is  adequate  as  far  as 
bed  space  provided,  but  the  addition  Is 
needed  to  provide  clinical  and  adminis- 
trative space  to  the  size  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  142-percent  Increase  in 
outpatient  workload  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced since  the  hospital  was  con- 
structed. At  the  present  time  the  vari- 
ous medical,  surgical,  and  specialty  out- 
patient clinics  are  either  housed  in  tem- 
porary buildings  or  are  not  provided  at 
all.  The  temporai-y  buildings  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  and  because  of 
their  deteriorated  condition  present  a 
demoralizing  appearance,  as  well  as  an 
ofttimes  actual  imsanltary  and  danger- 
ous situation. 

The  proposed  construction  is  consid- 
ered urgent  because  the  outpatient 
clinics  are  unable  to  decrease  the  long 
waiting  time  for  appointments  or  keep 
up  with  their  present  work  because  no 
additional  patient  care  space  is  avail- 
able. In  addition  to  outpatient  clinics  the 
construction  will  provide  sufficient  space 
for  essential  medical  activities  such  as  a 
pharmacy,  laboratory,  mental  hygiene, 
medical  supply,  medical  equipment  main- 
(tenance  and  preventive  medicine. 

The  air  conditioning  and  alteration 
of  hospital  buildings  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  is  required  to  support  the 
increased  workload  at  Brooke  General 
Hospital.  The  number  of  occupied  beds 
has  increased  by  21  percent  and  the  num- 
ber of  outpatient  visits  has  Increased 
81  percent  from  fiscal  year  1965.  This 
project  will  alleviate  the  overcrowding 
conditions  In  the  X-ray  facilities  and 
the  emergency  room  as  well  as  providing 
temperature  control  in  needed  areas  for 
electronics  and  other  devices. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  support  these  three 
needed  medical  projects  for  the  further- 
,ance  of  high-caliber  medical  care  to  the 
American  serviceman. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Prics). 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  approval  of 
this  legislati(m  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  emphasis  in  this  psirUcular  mili- 
tary construction  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972 
has  been  placed  on  quarters  and  housing 
of  all  types.  In  order  to  make  the  service 
more  attractive  for  the  volimteer  forces 
that  we  expect  to  come  into  it.  It  Is  a 
bill  that  the  committee  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on.  and  gone  into  every  item 
thoroughly.  I  think  it  should  have  the 
approval  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
we  are  always  striving  to  improve  our 
Nation's  weapons  systems.  In  this  regard, 
the  Air  Force  has  perfected  a  short  range 
attack  missile  commonly  referred  to  as 
SRAM.  This  new  weapon  is  an  air-to- 
ground  missile  to  be  carried  by  the  B-52 
and  FB-111  bomber  aircraft,  and 
laimched  at  targets  while  the  aircraft  is 
outside  the  cone  of  fire  from  antiaircraft 
defenses.  These  SRAM  missiles  carry 
either  nuclear  or  conventional  warheads 
which  can  destroy  soft  to  medium  hard 
targets  and  can  be  launched  with  a  low 
or  high  trajectory.  This  new  weapon  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  Nation's 
arsenal.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  operational 
in  the  near  future. 

However,  it  does  require  certain  mini- 
mal support  facilities  at  the  aircraft's 
home  base.  These  facilities  are  missile 
assembly  shops  and  igloos,  in  which  the 
missiles  are  received,  assembled,  checked- 
out  and  stored  until  needed  in  an  opera- 
tional readiness  configuration.  The  reli- 
abiUty  of  this  weapon — the  confidence 
we  have  that  it  will  perform  as  de- 
signed— is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
skill  and  care  of  the  men  in  the  shops 
and  the  environment  in  which  they  work 
on  the  missiles.  The  missiles  are  about 
16  feet  long,  weigh  over  a  ton,  and  re- 
quire special  equipment  to  Inspect  them 
and  to  move  them  about. 

Six  bases  require  the  special  shops  and 
seven  bases  require  igloos  in  which  to 
store  the  missiles.  These  numbers  are  de- 
termined by  the  production  rate  taking 
into  accoimt  the  lead  time  required  for 
construction  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
program  which  started  last  year  when  we 
authorized  shops  for  the  first  three  bases 
to  receive  the  SRAM. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  we  must 
provide  reliable  equipment  and  adequate 
facilities  in  which  to  perform  main- 
tenance on  the  SRAM  to  assure  the  re- 
liability required  of  the  missile  to  en- 
hance the  stategic  capability  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentteman  from  California 
(Mr.  Mn.LER). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  putting  in  an  addition  of 
$2,076,000  into  the  item  for  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  to  complete 
the  facilities  or  to  allow  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  Industrial  waste  at  that  station. 
We  have  no  fight  with  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Alameda  in  disposing  of  Its 
normal  sewage  which  goes  into  the  city 
system,  but  at  this  place  they  revitalize 
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planes  and  airplanes  that  come  out  of 
the  Far  East,  and  these  planes  must  be 
washed  out  with  acid,  and  this  goes  into 
San  Francisco  Bay.  This  has  been  a 
source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the 
people  in  the  East  Bay  area  that  this  has 
taken  place.  So  I  am  happy  that  this 
additional  money  now  has  been  granted 
so  we  can  complete  those  facilities  that 
are  planned  that  will  remove  this  im- 
pediment from  the  Naval  Air  Station. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
rise  in  support  of  'B.R.  9844,  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  Your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  worked  long  and  hard  going 
over  the  individual  line  items  in  this  bill 
which  number  620  individual  projects  at 
275  military  installations. 

There  was  not  very  much  fat  to  trim 
In  this  budget;  and  very  frankly,  as  I 
stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  today  I 
cannot  say  with  certainty  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  did  not  cut  too  deep — we 
may  have  cut  too  deep.  The  total  cut  de- 
cided on  by  the  committee  smiounted  to 
$126,307,000;  and  as  you  have  been  told, 
the  vote  to  report  this  bill  to  the  House 
was  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  committee,  in  general,  has  not 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  require- 
ments for  projects  which  have  been  de- 
ferred, but  rather,  questioned  the  time- 
liness of  accomplishing  the  projects  this 
year  under  our  current  budget  situation. 
The  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  the  pro- 
gram, which  the  committee  recommends, 
represents  only  valid  requirements  and 
only  those  projects,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  must  be  included  in 
this  authorization  program. 

I  should  like  to  address  my  remarks 
specifically  to  tiUe  n  of  the  bill,  the 
Navy's  program,  which  totals  $318,716,- 
000.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately 
$50  million  in  authorization  over  last 
year  bin.  When  inflation  is  considered, 
the  real  increase  is  about  $26  million.  I 
feel  that  some  explanation  is  in  order  on 
this  increase. 

The  naval  shore  establishment  pro- 
vides support  for  the  seagoing  muscle  of 
the  n.S.  Navy,  the  ships,  aircraft,  and 
their  associated  weapon  systems.  The 
naval  shore  establishment  also  provides 
support  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

In  developing  the  Navy's  program,  the 
Navy's  attention  is  directed  at  provid- 
ing the  shore  facilities  needed  to  support 
the  Navy's  four  principal  missions : 

The  first  mission  is  strategic  deter- 
rence, where  the  Navy's  Polaris /Poseidon 
combination  of  strategic  forces  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  nuclear  deterrence. 
The  sea-based  systems  will  probably  in- 
crease in  importance  as  enemy  weapons 
become  more  accurate. 

The  Navy's  projection  forces,  which 
include  attack  carriers  and  amphibious 
ships,  and  enable  the  Navy  to  extend  its 
power  into  the  Eurasian  rimland  Is  the 
second  mission,  which  is  titled  "Projec- 
tion Mission." 

The  third  missian,  sea  control,  in- 
sures that  our  lines  of  commimication 
overseas  are  kept  open.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  a  varying  mixture  of 
weapons  systems  including  submarines, 
land-  and  carrier-based  antisubmarine 


aircraft  and  strike   aircraft  operating 
from  attack  carriers. 

ITie  fourth  mission,  overseas  presence, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  is 
achieved  through  both  sea  control  forces 
and  projection  forces. 

It  is  the  logistic  facilities  support  re- 
quired by  each  of  the  above  missions  that 
is  evaluated  in  developing  the  Navy's  an- 
nual military  construction  program.  The 
program  is  not  merely  a  list  of  projects, 
but  a  vital  part  of  the  logistics  support 
needed  for  the  Navy  to  carry  out  its 
worldwide  missions. 

With  today's  fast-moving  and  rapidly 
changing  environment,  the  Navy  faces 
virtually  every  management  problem 
that  confronts  any  industrial  firm. 
Plant  modernization  is  a  problem  that 
is  similar  to  both  industry  and  the  Navy. 
In  the  competitive  marketplace,  today's 
assets  can  become  tomorrow's  liabilities. 
This  is  equally  true  with  the  Navy  and 
the  naval  shore  establishment. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
placement cost  of  the  existing  naval 
shore  establishment  is  approximately 
$26  billion,  of  which  70  percent  repre- 
sents facilities  that  are  over  25  years  old. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  oiu*  new  and 
ever  expanding  technological  develop- 
ment, many  of  these  facilities  must  be 
replaced  or  modernized.  This  is  one  rea- 
son the  Navy  portion  of  the  bill  is  larger 
this  year.  The  other  reason  and  probably 
the  most  important  one  is  that  the  facili- 
ties managers  in  the  Navy  are  making 
known  the  serious  facilities  deficiency 
problem,  and  are  having  some  success  in 
obtaining  a  larger  allocation  for  military 
construction. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  cate- 
gories of  facilities  which  make  up  title  n 
of  the  bill  and  will  support  our  naval  and 
Marine  Corps  forces. 

The  first  category  is  operational  and 
training  facilities  at  $51,195,000.  Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities  make  up  16 
percent  of  the  program  and  include  26 
projects  for  aviation,  communications, 
waterfront  operational  and  training  fa- 
cilities. Major  training  facilities  ap- 
proved are  phase  n  of  the  engineering 
studies  complex  at  the  Naval  Academy 
and  an  electronic-communications  train- 
ing building  at  the  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, Orlando.  Both  projects  are  vital  for 
strengthening  and  modernizing  pro- 
grams  for  training  enlisted  and  ofHcer 
pers<Hinel. 

The  second  category  is  maintenance 
and  production  facilities  for  $26,944,000. 
Six  aviation,  two  shipyard,  and  two  other 
maintenance  and  production  projects 
were  approved  in  this  category,  which 
comprises  9  percent  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
gram. 

The  third  category  at  $9,843,000  is  for 
research  facilities  that  will  provide  space 
for  performing  research  in  the  quest  for 
newer  and  better  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. To  support  and  advance  the  Navy's 
research  and  development  program, 
seven  projects  or  three  percent  of  the 
total  program  was  approved  for  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  facili- 
ties. The  two  major  laboratory  projects 
are  a  vulnerability  and  hardening  facility 
at  the  naval  ordnance  laboratory,  White 


Oak.  Md.,  and  the  first  phase  of  two 
phases  of  an  environmental  health  ef- 
fects laboratory  at  the  Naval  Hospital 
Bethesda,  Md. 

The  fourth  category  is  for  supply  and 
storage  facilities  at  $2,360,000.  Supply 
and  storage  facilities  were  limited  to  the 
most  pressing  ordnance  storage  and 
warehouse  improvements.  Supply  and 
storage  facilities  make  up  1  percent  of 
the  program. 

The  fifth  category  at  $22,957,000  is  for 
medical  facilities,  which  constitute  7  per- 
cent of  the  approved  program.  The  major 
facility  approved  is  a  220-bed  hospital 
addition  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  It  is  ur- 
gently required  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing 350-bed  hospital.  The  remainder  of 
the  medical  program  consists  of  three 
dispensaries  and  dental  clinics  and  one 
research  laboratory. 

The  sixth  category  is  for  administra- 
tive facilities  at  $7,490,000.  Administra- 
tive projects  approved  cover  a  wide  range 
of  functional  requirements,  such  as  an 
engineering  management  complex  and  a 
data  processing  facility.  These  projects 
make  up  2  percent  of  the  Navy's  program. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  deferral 
of  projects  in  this  category  will  have  the 
least  impact  on  Navy  operations  and 
consequently  reduced  this  category  to  57 
percent  of  the  requested  amount. 

The  seventh  category  at  $128,939,000  is 
the  largest  and  is  for  troop  housing  and 
commimity  facilities.  The  housing  pro- 
vided here  is  for  bachelor  officer  and  en- 
listed personnel.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
bachelor  housing,  messing  facilities,  and 
community  support  facilities  by  the 
Navy.  The  Navy  believes  and  the  commit- 
tee concurs  that  retention  of  personnel 
will  be  improved  with  modem  bachelor 
housing  and  recreational  facilities  that 
compare  favorably  with  those  found  in 
the  civilian  commimity.  The  committee 
approved  all  of  the  people-oriented  proj- 
ects, which  constitute  40  percent  of  the 
Navy's  program. 

The  eighth  category  is  for  utilities  at 
$12,873,000.  Adequate  utillUes  are  a  pri- 
mary requisite  if  shore  activities  are  to 
provide  full  and  effective  logistic  support 
to  the  fleet.  Electrical,  heating,  water, 
and  other  utilities  projects  comprise  4 
percent  of  the  approved  program. 

The  ninth  category  is  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  facilities  approved 
in  the  amount  of  $36,257,000.  The  poUu- 
tion  abatement  projects  at  the  varioiis 
locations  approved  this  year  will  con- 
tinue the  Navy's  program  for  reducing 
and  controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants 
from  its  installations.  Approximately 
$1  mUlion  of  the  poUution  abatement 
program  will  be  applied  to  Marine  Corps 
installations.  Pollution  abatement  proj- 
ects constitute  12  percent  of  the  approved 
program. 

Tlie  final  category  is  real  estate  at. 
$19,858,000.  Real  estate  includes  six  land 
acquisition  projects.  A  major  portion  of 
this  request  is  for  the  purchase  of  ap- 
proximately 509  acres  in  the  Sewells 
Point  complex  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Real 
estate  represents  6  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  assure  you  that  these  are  all  valid 
requirements  which  represent  the  mlni- 
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mum  essential  facilities  necessary  to 
provide  proper  working  and  living  en- 
vironment and  a  high  combat  capability 
for  our  naval  and  Marine  Corps  forces. 
I  wish  to  stress  that  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  committee  has  developed  a  bill  that 
is  well  balanced  between  the  10  cate- 
gories discussed.  I  recommend  without 
reservation  its  approval  as  presented. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
in  the  military  procurement  bill  are 
moneys  for  Qrissom  Air  Force  Base 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict near  Peru,  Ind. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  funding  of  $654,000  for  Qrissom. 

This  money  will  be  used  to  fight  an 
air  pollution  problem  in  this  north  cen- 
tral Indiana  community.  OfQcials  of 
the  Air  Force  base  are  doing  their  very 
best  to  be  good  neighbors  and  they  reeJ- 
ize  that  it  is  important  that  this  prob- 
lem be  cleared  up. 

Qrissom  Air  Force  Base  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  actions.  This  money  will 
be  used  to  convert  its  huge  coal-burning 
furnaces  into  olL 

Qrissom  is  a  credit  to  our  Nation  and 
its  oi>eration  is  of  great  interest  to  all 
Indiana  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  support  this 
funding  for  Qrissom  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  support  the  constructiMi  projects 
included  in  this  bill  at  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base.  For  many  years  now  we  have  been 
awsa«  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
use  of  the  Boiling  Air  Foroe  Base  land 
and  the  requests  to  turn  some  of  the  land 
over  to  the  District  government  for  their 
use.  Congress  has  taken  the  position  that 
this  land  is  required  to  house  and  sup- 
port the  military  activities  which,  after 
much  close  scrutiny,  must  remain  In  the 
Washingt<m  area.  Equally  important,  the 
land  is  required  to  provide  housing  and 
community  facilities  for  the  Defense  per- 
sonnel assigned  in  this  area. 

In  the  program  this  year  there  Is  a 
project  for  400  imits  of  family  housing 
for  the  Air  Force's  people,  mostly  younger 
enlisted  men  who  have  a  very  difficult 
time  finding  something  adequate  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  on  their  very 
limited  inc<xne;  and  a  project  that  will 
construct  bachelor  quarters  for  500  single 
enlisted  men  who  are  now  forced  to  live 
off  the  base  or  in  grossly  inadequate 
buildings  on  the  base.  These  men  and  the 
families  who  will  primarily  benefit  from 
these  projects  find  the  living  expenses, 
the  cost  of  housing,  transportation  to  and 
fr<Mn  work,  and  off-duty  entertainment 
pretty  difficult  to  meet  in  this  area. 

Further,  in  line  with  much  recent  ac- 
tivity regarding  the  future  ways  the  mili- 
tary can  recruit  and  retain  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  and  dedicated  people, 
this  matter  of  where  and  how  well  a  man 
can  live  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. I  believe  we  will  need  to  do  much 
more  in  the  housing  area,  move  bachelor 
enlisted  men  out  of  old  wooden  buildings 
that  are  hot  in  the  summer  and  drafty  In 
the  winter,  and  provide  enough  family 
housing  for  the  people. 

Another  project  in  this  program  pro- 
vides a  chapti  center  at  Boiling  to  ac- 


commodate both  a  new  400 -seat  chapel 
for  services  and  some  community  space 
for  such  things  as  relisious  education 
and  other  church-related  activities.  The 
existing  facilities  are  old  substandard 
wooden  buildings  that  are  uneconomical 
to  keep  any  longer  and  provide  only  half 
of  the  space  required  for  the  religious 
program. 

I  would  like,  now,  to  address  the  proj- 
ect that  will  provide  a  headquarters  fa- 
cility at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  Again 
we  find  the  activities  that  will  occupy 
this  facility  presently  located  in  old 
World  War  n  wooden  buildings  that  are 
neither  adequate  in  functional  arrange- 
ment nor  suitable  for  economical  upgrad- 
ing to  make  them  functional. 

The  last  project  at  Boiling  is  an  ex- 
pansion to  the  base  utility  systems  to 
provide  for  these  new  buildings  since  the 
existing  systems  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  ^. 

To  summarize,  these  projects  at  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base  are  a  part  of  the  logi- 
cal modernization  of  the  facilities  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  continuing  Air 
Force  activities  in  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  continued  use 
of  Culebra  Island,  which  is  part  of  the 
Commonwefilth  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  a 
weapons  range  for  the  U.S.  Navy's  Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  tiny  island 
of  Cxilebra  has  been  subjected  to  periodic 
bombardment  by  the  Navy.  The  result 
is  that  the  lives  of  some  750  American 
citizens  who  inhabit  that  Island  have 
been  harassed,  disrupted,  and  threatened. 

The  Navy's  continued  shelling  has  had 
a  serious  impact  upon  the  island's  econ- 
omy. Its  ships  destroy  lobster  traps  and 
fishing  nets,  and  with  them  the  potential 
development  of  a  prosperous  fishing  In- 
dustry on  Culebra. 

The  beaches  of  Ciilebra  are  unparal- 
leled in  their  beauty,  but  the  continu- 
ation by  the  Navy  of  its  bCHnbardment 
activity  has  prevented  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources. 

The  ecological  balance  of  Culebra  has 
been  endangered.  Fish,  lobsters,  and 
birds  in  large  numbers  have  been  killed 
by  detonations  of  explosive  shells.  On 
one  occasion  in  1967,  in  fact,  15  tons  of 
dead  fish  washed  up  on  the  Culebran 
beaches. 

In  1909,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt designated  the  keys  off  Culebra  as 
national  wildlife  refuges.  And  yet,  in 
May  1968,  the  Navy  lodged  a  massive 
bombardment  against  Twin  Rock,  one  of 
those  bird  refuges,  and  thousands  of 
nesting  marine  birds  were  killed. 

In  1940,  a  child  died  as  the  result  of 
the  detonation  of  a  shell.  Just  last  year, 
six  mortar  rounds  were  fired  into  a  bath- 
ing area  on  Flamingo  Beach,  landing 
within  200  yards  of  seven  children  and  an 
adult.  And  an  errant  shell  nearly  kiUed 
the  Qovemor  of  Puerto  Rico  while  he  was 
relaxing  on  a  supposedly  safe  yacht. 

The  will  of  the  people  of  Culebra — 
who  are  without  a  vote  in  this  House — 
has  been  clearly  expressed.  And  it  is 
about  time  that  the  Navy  began  to  heed 
it.  It  is  time  for  the  Navy  to  withdraw 


from  Culebra  totally,  and  for  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  Culebranese  as  it  would 
all  other  American  citizens. 

Despite  the  possibility  of  constructing 
artificial  islands  or  fioating  platforms 
to  serve  as  targets,  and  despite  the  avail- 
ability of  alternatives.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Li£drd  has  flatly  insisted  there  is  no 
alternative  to  Culebra.  He  came  to  this 
conclusion  despite  the  contradictory 
conclusion  of  the  Advance  Research 
Projects  Agency — ARPA — whose  scien- 
tists have  publicly  stated  that  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  targets  is  feasible. 

In  light  of  the  Navy's  continued  ne- 
glect of  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
residents  of  Culebra,  and  in  light  of  its 
heel-dragging  in  finding  suitable  alterna- 
tives, the  least  the  Congress  should  do  is 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
undertake  an  immediate  study  to  deter- 
mine suitable  alternative  sites  to  which 
the  Navy  can  transfer  all  of  its  shelling 
and  training  operations. 

This  would  be  a  significant  step  in  pro- 
tecting the  people  of  Culebra  from  the 
continued  subjection  to  the  insensitive 
and  dangerous  practices  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  Wc.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  cdlows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develc^  mlUtary  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temf>orary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
qtilBition,  Bite  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  following 
acquisition  and  construction: 

INSOS   THK    UNTTCD    STATES 
VNrrED    STATES    CONTtNXMTAL    AaifT    COMMAND 

(First  Army) 
Port  Belvolr,  Virginia,  $10,750,000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  $776,000. 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  $5,192,000. 
Fort  George  O.  Meade,  Maryland,  $2,480,- 
000. 

Cnilrd  Army) 
Fort  Bennlng,  Oeorgia.  $2,185,000. 
Fort  Bragg.  North  OaroUna,  $9,831,000. 
Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  $9,996,000. 
Fort  Bucker,  Alabama,  $437,000. 

(Vourtb  Army) 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  $626,000. 
Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $18,600,000. 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  $9,694,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  $21,043,000. 

(Sixth  Army) 

Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  $3,931,000. 

Fort  Ord,  CaUfomla,  $2,174,000. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  $10,- 
498,000. 

(MUitary  District  of  Washington) 
Fort  Myer.  Virginia,  $2,300,000. 

VmTKD  BTATKS  AKMT  MATKKIKL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Oround,  Maryland.  $3,- 
048,000. 

Aaconautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas, 
$4,000,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory,  Maryland. 
$9,035,000. 
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Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania, 
$319,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $879,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico. 
•1 ,204.000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona.  93,931, • 
000. 

xnnvto  STATES  akmt  strategic  communica- 
tions COMMAND 

East  Ck>ast  Relay  Station.  Maryland,  $326.- 
000. 
Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona.  $2,580,000. 
Pentagon,  Virginia,  $1,072,000. 

ARMY    MXOICAI.    DEPARTMENT 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  Texas,  $3.- 
551.000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Columbia,  $112,500,000. 

MILITART     TRAmC     MANAGEMENT     AND 
TERMINAL    SERVICE 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal. 
Mortb  Carolina,  $306,000. 

SA>ECUARD  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Various  Locations.  $167,300,000. 

■PNITED   STATES   ARMT,   AUISKA 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska.  $1,718,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT,    HAWAII 

Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii,  $4,787,000. 

MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMT 

Various  Locations:  Barracks  Improve- 
ments. $35,500,000. 

POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations:  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities,  $35,512,000. 

Various  Locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities,  $32,791,000. 

Otrrsnat  the  United  States 

■PNITED   states   ARMT    FORCES,    SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 

Panama  Area.  Canal  one.  $8,026,000. 

VNIIRU    states    SAFECtTARO    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Kwajaleln  Missile  Range.  $2,865,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Various  Locations.  $1,221,000. 

MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Various  Locations:  Barracks  Improve- 
ments, $12,500,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMT     STRATEGIC     COMMUNICA- 
TIONS  COMMAND 

Various  Locations,  $1,662,000. 

XXNTTED   STATES   ARMT,   EUROPE 

Germany.   Various   Locations.    $1,946,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  SUtes 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acq\ilsltlon  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  installations,  including  Inter- 
naUonal  military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,  $10,000,000:  Prouided,  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  ^all  fximlsh  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  a  description  of  obligations 
incurred  as  the  United  States  shaie  of  such 
multilateral  programs. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  at  develop  Army  Installations  and 
taciliUes  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  (a)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  produc- 
Uon  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construotlon 
for  Inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tlui  Authorization  Act  would  be  Inconslatent 
with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct. 


convert,  rehabUltate,  or  Install  permanent 
or  temporary  pubUc  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as  of 
September  30,  1972,  except  for  those  pubUc 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States",  in  section  101  as 
follows : 

With  respect  to  "Joliet  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Illinois",  strike  out  "$2,188,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof    '$2J9l,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
seciton  802,  "$366,499,000"  ond  "$453,651,000 ' 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$366,702,000" 
and  "$453,854,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  91-142.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"iNsmz  the  United  States",  In  section  101. 
as  follows : 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Hancock,  New  Jer- 
sey", strike  out  "$625,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$693,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  01-142.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  702  "$186,591,000"  and  "$290,726,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$186,659,000  ' 
and  "$290,794,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  PubUc  Law  91-511  Is  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  "Inside  the  Uniied 
States",  in  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania",  strike  out  $503,000"  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  "$658,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Badger  Army  Am- 
munition Plant,  Wiaconsm",  strike  out  "$1,- 
604.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$2  - 
234.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (1)  of  section  602  "$179.- 
717.000"  and  "$264514,000"  and  inserting  to 
place  thereof  "$180.502,000'-  and  "$265,- 
699,000". 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  I  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BT   MR.   HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard:  On 
page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  $32,791,000."  and 
Insert  "$34,191,000:  Provided,  That  $1,400,000 
of  that  amount  shall  be  utilized  for  partici- 
pation by  Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  and 
Camp  Charles  Wood,  New  Jersey,  in  the  sani- 
tary sewer  system  program  of  the  Northeast 
Monmouth  County  Regional  Sewerage  Au- 
thority." 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  small,  although  I  believe 
a  very  important  amendment.  What  it 
does  simply  is  to  add  $1.4  million  to  this 
legislation,  added  to  the  large  amoimt 
that  the  committee  has  authorized  for 
pollution  abatement  in  this  country. 
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This  deals  with  the  facility  at  Ftort 
Monmouth,  N.J. 

This  amendment  has  been  before  the 
committee  in  past  years  and  I  am  sure 
this  would  be  in  the  bill  today  if  we  had 
had  the  information  during  the  markup 
of  this  bill  that  we  have  just  received 
within  the  past  few  days. 

The  community  surrounding  Fort 
Monmouth  has  for  the  past  few  years 
been  developing  the  northeast  regional 
sewerage  authority,  a  $40  million  project 
to  combat  water  poUution.  They  had 
urged  that  Fort  Monmouth  join  with 
them— that  the  Fort  Monmouth  system 
in  a  few  years  would  not  be  adequate  to 
handle  the  sewage  that  it  has  and  it 
would  have  to  put  in  more  money  at  that 
time. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  requested 
this  last  year  and  the  year  before.  But  at 
that  time  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, concerned  with  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lar, asked  this  question.  It  said: 

Is  Port  Monmouth  polluting  the  waters 
with  Its  present  sewage  system? 

At  that  time  there  was  no  proof  that 
Port  Monmouth  was  in  violation  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  code  so  the  committee 
deferred  action. 

I  had  this  amendment  on  the  floor  last 
year.  At  that  time  in  concern  for  pollu- 
tion abatement,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  stated 
that  if  I  were  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment, he  would  have  a  look  at  these  proj- 
ects and  were  he  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  today,  he  would  do  everything 
he  could  to  see  that  this  amendment  is 
included. 

This  year  because  of  recent  actions  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  this 
was  not  requested  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  But  they  had  requested  it  last 
year  and  the  year  before. 

After  the  hearings  were  held — while 
the  bUl  was  being  marked  up — and  after 
the  markup  I  received  two  letters.  One  of 
them  came  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
where  I  asked  them,  "What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Port  Monmouth  sewerage  sys- 
tem?" They  say  now— and  they  did 
then — and  I  quote  from  that  letter,  and 
I  have  already  rec^ved  permission  to  in- 
clude this  in  my  remarks  when  we  were 
in  the  House — they  say:- 

The  evidence  obtained  as  a  consequence  of 
these  Investigations  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  New  Jersey's  Water  Quality 
Standards  are  being  violated  due  to  the  dis- 
charge of  treated  sewage  affluent  from  the 
Fort  Monmouth  installations. 

They  further  talked  about  the  $40  mil- 
lion operation  and  the  community  sur- 
rounding the  Fort  Monmouth  area  in 
general  to  clean  up  the  waters  for  shell- 
fish and  such  things  it  said : 

We  will  be  required  to  mainUln  the  pres- 
ent classification  of  the  Shrewsbury  River  as 
condemned  for  the  harvesting  ot  shellfish, 
even  after  the  completion  of  the  $40  million 
Northeast  Regional  Project,  as  long  as  the 
two  Federal  treatment  plants  remain. 

In  a  letter  that  was  received  by  me  just 
the  day  before  yesterday,  which  was  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  I  say  after  this  bill 
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had  been  written — ^I  have  a  letter  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  which  was 
send  to  the  command  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.,  and  I  quote  from  that  letter 
which  states: 

I  can  assure  you  that  If  the  sewage  dis- 
charge from  Fort  Monmouth  were.  In  fact, 
originating  from  a  municipality  or  an  In- 
dustry we  would  have  Initiated  legal  meas- 
ures to  achieve  compliance  with  this  State's 
water  pollution  control  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Monmouth 
County  are  very,  very  proud  of  the  facility 
we  have  at  Fort  Monmouth.  We  believe  it 
has  served  our  area  very  well  over  the 
past  few  years.  We  believe  the  communi- 
ties have  cooperated  with  the  Fort  Mon- 
mouth and  the  command.  We  can  remem- 
ber that  installation  as  the  founding 
area  for  the  Signal  Corps  back  in  1917 
during  World  War  I. 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful relationship.  We  would  hope  that  this 
committee,  with  these  new  facts  and  the 
evidence  that  we  have  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  would  accede  to  this  amend- 
ment and  add  this  small  amount,  so  that 
the  $40  million  of  taxpayers'  money  that 
has  been  spent  in  the  area  of  Fort  Mon- 
mouth will  not  be  negated  by  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  come  up  with  this 
small  amount  to  join  with  the  commu- 
nity and  to  do  a  complete  Job  in  water 
pollution  abatement  in  the  central  New 
Jersey  and  seashore  area. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  past  consid- 
erations ajid  hope  that  because  of  this 
new  information  that  we  just  have  re- 
ceived that  Fort  Monmouth  has  not  com- 
plied at  the  present  time  with  the  State's 
requirement,  the  chairman  will  gracious- 
ly rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  letter  to  which  I  referred  Is  as 
foUows: 

Statx  or  New  Jersey,  Depart- 
ment OP  ENVnONMEMTAL  PRO- 
TECTION. 

Trenton,  NJ.,  July  9,1971. 
Mr.  J.  P.  HOPPMAM, 

Special  Ataistant  for  Congrestional  Affairs, 
U.S.  Army  Electronics  Command.  Fort 
Monmouth,  NJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoppman  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  report  on  our  mvestlgatlon  of  the  Park- 
ers Creek  Estuary  with  particular  reference 
to  the  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  facili- 
ties at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Our  field  and  laboratory  findings  confirm 
the  position  taken  by  this  Depeu-tment  for 
the  past  several  years  that  the  waters  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River  and  its  tributaries  can  best 
be  restored  and  protected  by  Fort  Monmouth 
participating  In  the  Northeast  Monmouth 
County  Regional  Sewerage  Authority  project 
which,  as  you  know,  is  well  under  way. 

I  cam  assure  you  that  U  the  sewage  dis- 
charges from  Fort  Monmouth  were.  In  fact, 
originating  from  a  municipality  or  an  In- 
dustry we  would  have  Initiated  legal  meas- 
ures to  achieve  compliance  with  this  State's 
water  pollution  control  laws. 

The  record  of  this  Department  and  otir 
Federal  counterpart;  of  the  Northeast  Mon- 
mouth County  Regional  Sewerage  Authority 
and  the  munlcii>alities  it  serves  points  up 
the  unswerving  attitude  as  to  how  our  water 
resources  In  this  area  can  be  protected  and 
enhanced. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  respect  to  the 
caliber  of  c^ieratlon  being  provided.  It  Is  ova 
firm  opinion  that  no  sewage  treatment  plant 


should  discharge  Into  these  critical  water- 
ways notwithstanding  the  type  of  treatment 
which  is  or  could  be  provided. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  with  you  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  an  abatement  sched- 
ule leading  to  connection  with  the  regional 
authority. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  R.  Secesser, 
Assistant  Director  for  Water  Quality. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Depart- 
ment OP  Environmental  Pro- 
tection, 

June  7, 1971. 
Hon.  James  Howard, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Howard:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  inquiry  concerning  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Port  Monmouth 
and  Camp  Charles  Wood  Sewerage  Treat- 
ment Plants  and  the  effect  they  are  having 
on  water  quality  in  the  Shrewsbury  River. 
Personnel  of  our  Bureau  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  have  made  a  number  of  investiga- 
tions of  Parkers  Creek,  a  tributary  to  the 
Shrewsbury  River,  which  Is  the  receiving 
stream  for  the  efHuent  from  the  two  military 
treatment  plants  cited  above.  The  evidence 
obtained  as  a  consequence  of  these  investi- 
gations has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
New  Jersey's  Water  Quality  Standards  are 
being  violated  due  to  the  discharge  of  treated 
sewage  affluent  from  the  Fort  Monmouth 
installations.  In  addition  to  laboratory  data, 
visual  observations  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  these  waters  are  being  degraded. 

There  Is  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  that 
neither  Parkers  Creek  nor  the  Shrewsbury 
River  provides  for  proper  assimilation  or 
disposal  of  sewage  effluent.  The  completion 
of  the  Northeast  Monmouth  County  Re- 
gional Sewerage  Authority  system  which 
serves  twelve  municipalities  will  remove  all 
sewage  effluent  discharges  from  the  Shrews- 
bury River  and  Its  tributaries  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  Federal  treatment  plants.  The 
continued  presence  of  the  discharges  Into 
Parkers  Creek  precludes  any  poeslblUty  of 
reopening  any  p<»i4on  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River  for  the  harvesting  of  sheUflsb.  We  will 
be  required  to  maintain  the  present  classi- 
fication of  the  Shrewsbury  lUver  as  con- 
demned for  the  harvesting  of  shellfish,  even 
after  the  completion  of  the  40  million  dollar 
Northeast  Regional  Project,  as  long  as  the 
two  Federal  treatment  plants  remain. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Eaton- 
town  Sewerage  Authority  was  Informed  by 
the  State  that  they  could  not  expand  their 
secondary  treatment  plant  or  Intensify  the 
degree  of  treatment  with  discharge  Into 
Parkers  Creek.  They  were  required  to  aban- 
don their  facility  and  connect  to  the  North- 
east sjrstem  even  though  their  plant  was 
completed  In  1960  and  payment  on  the  out- 
standing bonded  Indebtedness  had  not  been 
completed.  In  contrast  to  the  Eatontown  sit- 
uation, the  two  military  treatment  plants 
are  28  and  30  yean  old. 

The  commitment  of  local  officials  to  a 
comprehensive  and  complete  program  of  re- 
gional pollution  abatement  In  this  area  has 
preserved  the  opportunity  for  Fort  Mon- 
mouth to  connect  to  the  Northeast  system. 
The  County  of  Monmouth  provided  loan 
funds  under  favorable  terms  and  conditions 
to  cover  the  Incremental  cost  of  enlarging 
the  Interceptor  sewers  to  provide  the  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  future  sewage  fiows  from 
the  military  installations  when  their  treat- 
ment plants  are  abandoned. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  considers  this  a  most 
urgent  situation  which  should  be  rectified 
through  the  reqxilred  appropriation  to  allow 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  two  Federal 
treatment  plants  serving  Fort  Monmouth.  If 


there  Is  any  further  Information  which  I 
can  provide  to  you  or  the  Committee,  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

I  am  sending  this  same  letter  to  Senator 
Haxrison  Williams  and  Senator  Clifford  Case 
because  of  their  continued  Interest  In  this 
problem. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  M.  Pike, 

Director. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  fully  aware 
of  the  great  contribution  that  Port 
Monmouth  has  mtuie  to  the  military  and 
the  great  desire  to  have  this  project  re- 
stored. The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
did  file  with  the  committee  a  complete 
statement  while  the  hearings  were  being 
held,  and  went  to  great  length  to  present 
the  matter  to  us. 

However,  as  of  now,  the  Army  has  not 
told  us  a  thing  about  it.  We  know  nothing 
about  it.  They  did  not  request  the  proj- 
ect. I  have  no  doubt  that  In  the  last  few 
days  the  gentleman  has  gotten  in  touch 
with  them  and  they  have  responded,  but 
this  is  exactly  the  type  of  operation  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  deter- 
mined is  not  going  to  continue.  It  has 
prevailed  in  the  past;  it  will  not  prevail 
in  the  future.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy,  at  the  per- 
sistence of  well-intentioned  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  doing  their  job  and 
doing  it  well,  go  over  and  talk  to  some 
of  these  folks  and  they  say,  "Why,  sure 
we  need  it."  But  they  do  not  come  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  tell  us 
until  it  is  too  late. 

The  construction  bill  was  up  for  weeks. 
We  were  delayed  in  marking  it  up  for  2 
weeks  because  of  the  conferences  on  the 
draft  bill,  and  yet  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
night  before  the  bell  strikes  12,  they  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  statement.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  all  of  them,  honest.  We  are  en- 
couraging them  to  come  and  tell  us  what 
the  "facts  of  life"  are,  or  forget  about  it 
This  is  the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, and  with  the  exception  of  one 
amendment  that  I  know  of,  I  know  of  no 
changes  that  the  Army  or  anycme  else 
has  justified  to  the  committee.  On  behalf 
of  the  committee,  I  say  we  are  trying  to 
keep  the  bill  down.  We  are  trjring  to  stay 
within  the  budget.  We  are  tiying  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana has  said.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  him.  We  caimot  change  signals  at 
any  time  during  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  without  having  all  facts  at  our  com- 
mand. T^refore,  let  me  repeat,  I 
strongly  support  what  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  said  and  henceforth 
let  us  hope  that  all  committee  witnesses 
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from  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
hfc.ve  a  Ann  position  as  to  their  testimony 
and  not  later  on  change  their  minds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDICKMT    OITKBKD     BT     IfX.     ANDREWS     OF 
MOBTB    DAKOTA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anokews  of 
North  Dakota;  On  page  3,  Une  23,  strike  the 
figure  "4167^00.000"  and  subetltute  the 
figure  "$173,800,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  increase  of  $5,200,000  in 
the  Safeguard  System  Command  is  for 
the  purpose  of  local  impact  assistance, 
to  take  care  of  the  himian  needs  of  the 
community  into  which  this  ABM  system 
Is  imposed.  At  the  time  the  Army  testi- 
fied before  the  distinguished  Committee 
<m  Armed  Services  they  indicated  that 
tbey  had  adequate  funds  for  taking  care 
of  these  needs  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  therefore  justifiably 
said  in  their  report  on  page  14 : 

The  95,300,000  request  for  community 
Impact  aaalstance  Is  deferred.  .  .  .  Funds 
previously  authorized  are  expected  to  be 
adequate  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  area 
bm>pen8  to  be  in  the  district  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  Congress.  I  know 
the  reason  these  funds  had  not  been 
used  was  because  of  delay  in  transmit- 
ting the  requests  through  the  proper 
channels.  Tliese  are  now  coming  in  and 
based  on  these  changes,  I  asked  the 
Army  to  give  me  an  updated  report  on 
the  needs  which  they  provided  yesterday. 
Based  cm  this  report  I  requested,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr, 
Beal,  today  wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman 
HiBXHT,  which  he  authorizes  me  to  read, 
pointing  out  this: 

Jxn.T  33,  1971. 
Hon.  F.  Edwaib  w*tt. 

Chairman,  Armed  Service*  Committee.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  B.C. 

D«A«  Ml.  CRAnMAN:  It  Is  understood  that 
the  Houae  Armed  Services  (Committee  has 
recommended  the  deletion  of  $6.3  million  for 
Oofnmunlty  Impact  Assistance  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973.  The  enclosed  facts  may  have  a 
bearing  on  that  decision. 

General  Leber,  Safeguard  System  Man- 
ager, testified  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  24th  of  Jime.  His  tes- 
timony at  that  time  is  now  updated  by  the 
attached  fact  sheet  which  provides  a  status 
report  on  fxmding  accomplished  against  the 
$11.8  million  provided  for  Community  Im- 
pact Assistance  in  Fiscal  Tear  1971. 

As  Indicated  in  the  Information  In  this  at- 
tached fact  sheet,  the  amounts  transferred 
to  other  Federal  programs  plus  the  total  of 
known  requests  not  yet  submitted  to  the 
Army  for  action,  exceeds  the  $11.8  million 
previously  authorised  for  this  puipoae 
Therefore,  It  Is  highly  desirable  to  retain 
the  $5.3  million  in  the  program.  These  funds 
will  be  required  for  obUgatlon  In  Fiscal  Tear 
1973. 

Processing  of  these  actions  which  in  soma 
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cases  has  been  delayed  In  the  past,  has  bMn 
expedited  through  improved  ]xt>oedures  and 
liaison  with  local.  State  and  Federal  agen- 
dea. 

Sincerely, 

Assistant  SccirTAXT  Beal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  Chair- 
man's support  in  resolving  this  error 
brought  about  by  outdated  testimony  by 
the  Army,  and  I  would  certainly  hope  the 
Chairman  and  the  Committee  would  go 
along  with  this  amendment,  which  is 
needed  for  the  human  needs  in  the  local 
area  involved  in  this  ABM  construction 
project. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
su[qx>rt  of  the  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  classic  example  of  what  I  was 
talking  about  and  trsring  to  say  with  the 
previous  amendment.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  contains  the 
language  which  the  Army  asked  for  and 
attempted  to  make  a  case  for  before  the 
committee,  but  it  failed  to  make  a  good 
case,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  make  a  good  case  and  did  not  submit 
sufBcient  evidence,  we  struck  it  from  the 
bill.  But  the  case  is  made  now. 

In  the  previous  case,  in  the  Monmouth 
case,  no  request  was  made  by  the  Army 
of  the  committee,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  before  now  to  justify  it.  In  this  in- 
stance they  attempted  to  make  the  case, 
and  we  got  them  to  Justify  it  further,  and 
they  have  gotten  the  information  to  us  at 
a  late  hour,  but  they  have  gotten  it  here. 
They  have  given  us  the  facts  to  show 
this  is  needed  and  have  presented  the 
facts  on  the  floor. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  military 
construction  authorization  bill  contains 
a  total  of  $187.3  million  for  construction 
of  the  Safeguard  missile  system  at  four 
sites.  Our  committee  has  cut  $17  million 
this  year  for  ABM  construction— this  is 
a  slow,  but  a  very  good  start. 

Inasmuch  as  this  House  only  1  month 
ago  recorded  129  votes  against  the  de- 
ploymmt  of  this  system — an  admitted 
minority — ^I  do  not  plan  to  offer  an  anti- 
ABM  amendment  today. 

Considering  that  the  opposition  forces 
have  increased  50  percent  in  the  last  year 
alone — the  future  of  the  ABM  must  be 
considered  as  foreboding. 

In  abating  the  making  of  a  redimdant 
motion  today,  I  am  also  cognizant  that 
in  Vienna  today  there  are  important  talks 
progressing  looking  toward  strategic 
arms  ABM  limitation. 

Some  say  that  the  talks  would  never 
have  occurred  unless  we  voted  ABM  funds 
in  the  past  and  started  deployment.  It 
is  also  arguable  that  the  same  talks  could 
have  occurred  without  expending  the 
$9.0901  billions  that  will  have  been  ex- 
pended on  ABM  after  the  1972  appropri- 
ation. 

We  are  talking  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions about  limiting  manned  bombers  and 
we  have  barely  started  spending  on  the 
B-1  bomber  program  so  I  believe  this 
proves  that  ABM  would  be  a  SALT  bar- 


gaining chip  without  spending  $9.0901 
billion. 

Our  theory  on  the  ABM  has  changed 
many  times — first  an  anti-Chinese 
weapon,  then  an  anti-Soviet  first  strike 
weapon— now  in  vogue  again  with  the 
imminent  testing  of  a  five-megaton 
Spartan  warhead,  is  the  anti-Chinese 
weapon. 

But  our  thinking  is  fuzzy.  President 
Nixon  Just  annoimced  he  is  going  to 
Peking  very  shortly. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  we 
are  going  to  talk  to  the  Chinese— one  of 
the  first  things  both  sides  should  be 
talking  about  is  arms  limitation. 

I  commend  the  administration  on  ar- 
ranging the  top  level  Communist  talks. 
Only  a  Republican  administration  could 
do  this  without  splitting  the  country. 
Countries  that  talk — usually  trade. 
Coimtries  that  trade  together  usually  do 
not  war  on  one  another. 

The  danger  is  that  sometimes  in  a  na- 
tion as  large  as  the  United  States  the 
right  hand  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  State 
Departmmt  is  doing. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  with  nego- 
tiatiCHis  blossoming  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  Defense  Department  will  pfu-tially 
moderate  its  spendthrift  attitude  of 
spending  tax  defense  dollars  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  anything  and  everything 
contained  in  the  budget  regardless  of 
changing  world  affairs.  The  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  reprogram  and 
spend  evray  last  dime  of  an  appropria- 
tion is  asinine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  Safeguard  ABM 
is  not  a  good  defense  Investment. 

First,  because  it  cannot  do  the  Job 
It  is  designed  to  do — its  radars  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  destroyed  by  the  first 
wave  of  a  Soviet  attack,  or  by  sabotage. 
Second,  because  the  land-based  ICBM's 
Safeguard  is  supposed  to  defend,  are  pos- 
sibly themselves  obsolete,  we  are  ill-ad- 
vised to  sink  more  money  into  them. 

^terservloe  rivalry  notwithstanding, 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  moving 
more  and  more  toward  an  underwater 
deterrrait  in  the  future. 

I  will  not  now  take  time  to  elaborate 
on  these  points,  but  I  want  to  read  Into 
the  Recori)  at  this  time  a  brilliant  stu^ 
of  the  imderwater  loner-range  missile 
system  by  my  California  colleague,  Craig 
HosMER.  This  study  Is  (me  of  the  series 
sponsored  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law.  It  is  remarkable, 
because  In  it  Congressman  Hosmer,  long 
one  of  the  most  articulate  supporters  of 
Safeguard,  says: 

By  the  mld-1980'8  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  our  land -based  forces  could  survive 
a  pre-emptive  strike  let  alone  possess  the 
penetraitton  power  necessary  to  Inflict  un- 
acceptable damage,  even  If  supplemented  by 
the  e^>enslve  B-l  bomber  and  provocative 
W8-130A,  a  suggested  American  counterpart 
to  the  Soviet  SS-0.  ...  In  contrast  to  the 
land-based  elements  of  our  triad  deterrent 
structure,  the  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile  is  neither  destabilizing  nor  vulner- 
able. A  case  can  be  made  for  UUtCS  to  ulti- 
mately replace  Mlnuteman,  Safeguard,  and 
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our  B-63s  as  well  as  our  retiring  early  model 
Polaris  submarine  ...  of  all  the  strategic 
weapons  systems  now  being  discussed  for 
possible  deployment,  only  ULMS  offers  the 
potential  of  fulfllllng  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
requirements  in  the  decades  ahead. 

I  urge  everyone  to  read  the  full  text 
of  this  excellent  study.  The  Safeguard  is 
the  most  cost-ineffective  option  of  our 
defense  arsenal.  I  would  hope  that  all  ex- 
penditures on  this  system  could  either  be 
terminated   or   sharply   constrained   by 
agreement  at  the  earliest  opportimity. 
Mr.  HosMER's  article  follows: 
Repokt  on  tre  Undersea  Long-Rancb 
MissxLx  System — T7LMS 
(By  Representative  Craig  Hosmer) 

SUMMABT 

Previous  appropriations  totaling  approxi- 
mately $60  million  and  another  $110  million 
sought  for  FT  1972  wUl  bring  research  and 
development  of  the  ULMS  (Undersea  Long- 
Range  Missile  System)  concept  to  a  point 
of  sufficient  clarity  for  Congress  to  evaluate 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  de- 
ploying it. 

This  decision  is  being  forced  less  by  In- 
trinsic potentiaUties  of  ULMS  than  by  a  pos- 
sible future  need  to  supplant  existing  land- 
based  deterrent  systems  with  more  surviva- 
ble  forces  as  they  become  increasingly  vulner- 
able to  larger  warhead  yields  and  increasing 
missile  accuracies. 

The  probabilities  within  the  foreseeable 
future  are  quite  small  that  anti-submarine 
warfare  technologies  or  techniques  will  be 
perfected  which  could  impair  the  relative 
Invulnerability  of  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. ULMS  submarines  with  missile 
ranges  extending  to  6000  miles  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet  already 
In  being  could  constitute  a  stable  and  power- 
ful deterrent. 

Although  costly,  the  ULMS  "blue  water 
option"  being  made  available  through  re- 
search and  development  funding  will  give 
the  Congress  a  new  strategic  defense  al- 
ternative to  consider. 

recommendation 
The  full  $110  mUUon  requested  for  FT  1972 
ULMS  research  and  development  should  be 
appropriated,  and  the  Congress  should  begin 
preparing  Itself  to  examine  and  evaluate  any 
requirement  for  deployment  of  the  system. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  Undersea  Long-Range  MlssUe  System, 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  acronym  ULMS, 
Is  a  proposed  follow-on  to  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  ballistic  missile  fleet.  The  ULMS 
program  envisages  the  develoiKnent  of  a  more 
efficient,  highly  survlvable,  sea  based  nuclear 
deterrent  capable  of  launching  missiles  with 
a  range  equivalent  to  an  ICBM  from  quieter 
submarines  of  Improved  hull  and  propulsion 
designs.  As  presently  conceived,  this  new 
system  wiU  probably  consist  of  25  submarines 
each  with  24  missiles  as  compared  to  our 
current  fleet  of  41  baUlstlc  missile  sub- 
marines each  with  16  missiles. 

In  FT  1970  $10  million  was  funded  for 
ULMS  R&D.  another  $44  million  was  ap- 
propriated In  FT  1971  and  $110  million  Is 
sought  for  FT  1972.  These  funds  will  bring 
ULMS  to  the  point  of  definitive  design  and 
the  Congress  to  the  point  of  a  decision  on 
whether  and  how  to  produce  tTLMS. 

ULMS  will  optimize  the  Navy  doctrine 
upon  which  the  Polaris/Poseidon  ballistic 
mlssUe  submarine  Is  based,  namely  that 
strategic  systems  should  not  only  be  Invul- 
nerable but  operate  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  institutions  they  are  created  to 
protect.  As  currently  envisioned.  ULMS  wiU 


augment  the  United  States  undersea  deter- 
rent forces  but  will  differ  from  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  in  the  following  major  areas: 

1.  Greater  survivability  due  to  ICBM  range. 

2.  Greater  ABM  penetration  ce^ablllty  be- 
cause of  ICBM  range. 

3.  Greater  on-station  availability  through 
decreased  transit  time. 

4.  Total  integrated  system  design. 

5.  Modular  construction  to  decrease  main- 
tenance time. 

6.  Extra  quiet  operation  through  incorpora- 
tion of  latest  technological  advances. 

7.  More  cost  effective  than  restarting  Posei- 
don construction. 

Survivability 

ULMS  will  approximately  double  the  3000 
nautical  mUe  range  of  the  Poseidon  missile. 
The  major  awlvantage  afforded  by  ULMS" 
intercontinental  range  wiU  be  increased  sur- 
vivabUlty  of  the  ballistic  missile  submarine. 

The  vulnerability  of  mobile  weapons  sys- 
tems Is  inversely  related  to  the  area  in  which 
they  can  maneuver.  For  submerged  ballistic 
missile  submarines  within  reach  of  their 
targets,  survivability  Is  enhanced  according 
to  the  length  of  the  missile's  range  over  deep 
water.  The  greater  the  range  of  the  mlssUe, 
the  further  at  sea  the  submarine  launch 
platform  can  patrol. 

For  every  linear  increase  in  missile  range, 
the  area  In  which  the  enemy's  anti-subma- 
rine (ASW)  forces  must  search  is  Increased 
by  the  square  of  the  distance.  When  the 
Polaris  range  of  approximately  1500  nautical 
miles  was  doubled  to  the  3000  mUe  range  of 
the  Poseidon,  the  latter  became  almost  four 
times  more  difficult  to  locate.  ULMS  6000 
nautical  mile  range  will  require  a  further 
increase  in  ASW  surveillance  by  another 
factor  of  four  to  encompass  a  total  area  of 
55  mUlion  square  nautical  miles. 
ABM  penetration 

ULMS'  extended  missile  range  which  will 
enhance  its  survivabUlty  also  will  Improve 
the  system's  targeting  effectiveness. 

Shorter  range  ballistic  missile  submarines 
must  choose  betvreen  the  survivability  of  the 
open  sea  and  the  ability  to  attack  multiple, 
widely  separated  targets.  With  an  intercon- 
tinental range,  one  ULMS  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  could  hit  any  target  In  the  Soviet 
Union  from  eastern  E^irope  to  Sitierla.  Also, 
while  a  Poseidon  on  station  In  the  Paclflc 
could  strike  only  targets  In  the  eastern 
U.S.SJI.,  one  ULMS  In  the  identical  patrcd 
area  could  retaliate  not  only  against  Si- 
berian targets  but  also  against  targets  as 
far  west  as  Moscow.  ULMS'  ability  to  re- 
taliate against  multiple,  widely  separated 
areas  will  provide  an  excellent  means  of 
penetrating  even  heavy  ABM  defenses. 

The  longer  range  missile  planned  tor  ULMS 
will  give  the  U.S.  deterrent  coverage  over 
the  entire  defense  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Currently  only  9  percent  of  the 
USSJl.'s  defense  perimeter  can  be  pene- 
trated by  land  based  missiles  located  in  the 
VS.  and  less  than  one-third  can  be  covered 
by  our  shorter  range  Polaris/Poseidon  mis- 
siles. However,  ULMS'  all -azimuth  penetra- 
tion capabUlty  wlU  greatly  complicate  the 
Soviet  ABM  problem  In  defending  against 
a  U.S.  retaliatory  strike. 

On-station  availability 
.  Due  to  the  limited  range  of  Polaris /Posei- 
don, a  portion  of  its  at -sea  time  may  be 
spent  In  transit  to  its  patrol  area.  However, 
ULMS'  ICBM  range  missile  will  permit  It  to 
operate  even  from  the  continental  United 
States  and  to  be  within  range  of  some  tar- 
gets immediately  upon  leaving  port.  This 
feature  eliminates  transit  time  to  and  from 
station,  thus  more  efficiently  utUlzing  ship 
assets.  For  example,  85  percent  of  all  ULMS 


might  be  on  station  at  one  time  compared 
to  60  percent  or  less  of  the  Polaris /Poeeldon 
fleet. 

ULMS'  Increased  operating  range  means 
that  our  dependence  upon  foreign  basing 
with  aU  Its  diplomatic  complexities  and  po- 
litical uncertainties  co»ild  be  reduced  or 
ended.  Travel  of  crews  to  deployment  sites 
could  then  be  eliminated  and  logistics  chelrts 
reduced  in  complexity  and  cost. 

Integrated  system  design 

The  original  Polaris  submarine  was  not 
designed  for  a  sea  based  deterent  function 
but  was  converted  from  an  attack  subma- 
rine during  its  initial  construction  on  a 
crash  basts.  Although  niunerous  Incremental 
Improvements  and  refinements  have  since 
been  made,  there  has  not  been  a  major  re- 
evaluation  of  the  needs  and  design  specifica- 
tions of  long-range  balltstic  mlssUe  subma* 
rines  in  terms  of  optimum  depth,  speed 
and  size  characteristics  as  these  may  differ 
basically  from  those  of  attack  submarines 
and  current  range  ballistic  mlssUe  subma- 
rines. 

ULMS  is  being  designed  from  the  keel  up 
for  one  purpose — as  the  backbone  of  the 
United  States'  sea  based  deterrent.  Its  mls- 
sUes,  hull,  propulsion,  sonar,  communica- 
tions and  other  subsystems  will  be  integrated 
into  one  entire  system.  Among  other  advan- 
tages of  redesigning  the  complete  system  are 
that  it  permits  the  utilization  of  modular 
construction  and  maintenance  and  the  incor- 
poration of  the  latest  and  most  advanced 
submarine  technology. 

Modular  construetion 
The  entire  ULMS  system  Is  being  designed 
to  feature  ease  of  maintenance  and  maximum 
access  to  equipment.  By  means  of  modular 
construction,  IncrementaUy  planned  over- 
hauls wUl  be  made  during  brief  in-port  re- 
plenishment periods.  Time  spent  in  shipyards 
wUl  be  minimal.  Modular  component  con- 
struction wUl  also  give  UUdS  a  phenomenally 
high  at-sea-to-in-port  ratio,  constrtbutlng  to 
the  need  for  fewer  ships  to  meet  the  sea  based 
deterrent  mission. 

Quiet  operation 

Quietness  of  operation  is  one  of  the  key 
elements  of  the  ULMS  desig^n.  Exploitation 
and  incorporation  of  new  technology  and  to- 
tal system  design  is  expected  to  significantly 
decrease  the  operational  noise  of  ULMS  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  submarines. 

ULMS'  propulsion  chain  Is  being  designed 
to  be  as  sUent  as  possible,  assisted  by  a  pump- 
less  natural  circulation  pressurized  water- 
cooled  nuclear  reactor  power  plant  whose  fuel 
wUI  last  for  the  life  of  the  ship.  Probably 
ULMS  wUl  be  double-huUed  to  contribute  to 
quieter  operation  and  wiU  also  incorporate 
the  latest  quieting  technology  such  as  air 
layering,  machinery  Isolation,  absorptive 
materials  and  the  like. 

Should  our  ballUtlc  mlssUe  submarines 
become  more  vulnerable  in  the  decades 
ahead,  a  probable  area  would  be  the  detection 
of  ship  noise.  Acoustical  energy  and  partic- 
ularly sonar  are  the  preeminent  we^jons  of 
anti-submarine  warfare  forces.  All  subma- 
rines emit  noise  wbUe  in  motion,  but  to  de- 
tect the  submarine  its  sound  must  be  differ- 
entiated from  other  background  noise  In  the 
ocean.  Thus,  the  quieter  the  submaflne's 
movement,  the  less  vulnerable  it  Is  to  dis- 
covery and  preemption. 

As  presently  envisioned,  ULMS  could  be  up 
to  three  times  quieter  than  the  latest  model 
Poseidon  at  loiter  speed  and  for  evasion  pur- 
poses travel  at  speexls  stiU  maintaining  a  re- 
duced acoustic  levti. 

Cost  effectiveness 

ULMS'  high  survivabiUty.  avaUability  and 
reUablllty  coupled  with  an  cSecUve  main- 
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tenance  program  and  system  design  will  con- 
tribute to  a  lower  cost  per  effectively  de- 
ployed missile,  thereby  redticlng  total  system 
cost.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  entire 
ULMS  system,  plus  ten  years  of  operatloin 
Is  about  $15  billion — approximately  the  same 
amount  expended  over  the  same  period  on 
the  Polaris/Poeeldon  fleet. 

V/hlle  the  TTLMS  fleet  wlU  probably  be 
comprised  of  fewer  submarines  than  our 
Polaris/  Poseidon  force  of  41  vessels,  it  will 
nevertheless  utilize  approxinuktely  the  same 
number  of  deliverable  warheads.  Thus,  20 
inflation  years  after  deployment  of  the  flrst 
Polaris.  UIiMS  could  be  deployed  at  the  same 
cost,  with  the  same  number  of  warheads,  but 
with  substantial  Improvements  both  in  sur- 
Ttvablllty  and  effectiveness. 

RATIONALE 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  build  more  sub- 
marine deterrent  forces,  ULMS  is  obviously 
the  most  eflBclent  system.  But  do  we  need 
more  ballistic  missile  submarines?  Whatever 
Its  technological  or  institutional  merits,  no 
weapons  system  is  self-Justifying.  In  an  era 
of  limited  resources  and  salient  domestic 
needs,  the  rationale  for  any  strategic  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  political  structiire 
and  international  milieu  from  which  it  de- 
rives Its  function. 

Three  principal  argimients  for- developing 
an  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  System  are 
being  put  forward: 

1.  In  the  event  SALT  falls,  ULMS  will  pro- 
Tide  a  nonprovocatlve  stabilizing  hedge 
against  the  increasing  vulnerability  of  land 
based  systems  and  maintain  U.S.  strategic 
sufficiency. 

2.  If  SALT  is  successful,  X7LMS  will  pro- 
Tide  an  invulnerable  minimum  deterrent 
umbrella  under  which  significant  reductions 
in  strategic  forces  can  be  made. 

3.  At  a  time  when  sea  based  deterrent 
forces  are  of  increasing  importance,  ULMS 
is  the  natural  replacement  for  those  Polaris 
submarines  which  may  reach  retirement  age 
In  the  1980's. 

Land-Xxued  system  vulnerabilities 
The  increasing  viUnerabiltty  of  Minute- 
man  and  the  B-62s  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  admitted  need  for  a  Safeguard  ABM 
defense  system.  Thus,  by  the  mld-1980's.  It 
may  be  doubtful  whether  our  land  based 
forces  could  stirvlve  a  preemptive  strike,  let 
alone  possess  the  penetration  power  neces- 
sary to  inflict  unacceptable  damage,  even  If 
supplemented  by  the  expensive  B-1  bomber 
and  provocative  WS-120A,  a  suggested  Amer- 
ican counterpart  to  the  Soviet  SS-9.  Given 
the  mere  prospect  of  such  events,  it  is  illogi- 
cal that  we  should  continue  to  structure 
our  triad  deterrent  forces  so  that  90  percent 
of  our  retallat<wy  capability  is  vxilnerable  to 
preemption  and  is  able  to  penetrate  only  9 
percent  of  the  Soviet  defense  perimeter. 

In  contrast  to  the  land  based  elements  of 
our  triad  deterrent  structure,  the  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  is  neither  desta- 
bilizing nor  vulnerable.  There  are  those  who 
argue  against  relying  more  on  our  sea  based 
deterrent  forces  for  fear  that  we  are  putting 
all  our  "deterrent  eggs  in  one  basket."  How- 
ever, if  SALT  falls  to  halt  the  erosion  of  our 
land  based  systems,  a  sea  based  deterrent 
could  be  our  only  InviUnerable  retaliatory 
force.  Thus,  If  pessimistic  predictions  of  So- 
viet intentions  are  correct,  funds  will  be 
better  spent  to  Improve  o\u  most  survlvable 
deterrent  potential  by  the  development  of 
ULMS  than  to  build  or  defend  more  vul- 
nerable systems. 

Arm*  control  potential 
If  an  agreement  Is  reached  at  SALT,  the 
most  provocative  and  vulnerable  strategic 
weapoaa  could  be  phased  out  under  the  pro- 
tective ooTOT  of  a  sea  based  deterrent.  In 
fact,  as  the  niimbers  of  retaliatory  vehicles 


on  each  side  are  reduced,  their  relative  In- 
vulnerability becomes  more  acute  since 
minor  techncdoglcal  Improvements  or  small 
violations  will  have  far  greater  Impact. 

One  settlement  that  might  come  at  SALT 
could  be  a  celling  on  the  total  number  of 
each  side's  strategic  offensive  launchers, 
starting  with  a  freeze  at  current  force  levels 
which  would  be  scaled  downward  at  fixed 
dates  as  the  older  forces  on  both  sides  reach 
retirement  vintage.  Given  a  limitation  of 
2000  launchers  per  side,  which  would  ap- 
proximate current  force  levels,  we  might 
want  to  restructure  our  deterrent  forces  by 
adding  600  ULMS  while  retaining  600  Posei- 
don launchers  and  reducing  in  numbers 
manned  bombers  to  200  and  land  based  mis- 
siles to  700. 

However,  with  a  reduction  to  1000  allow- 
able strategic  launchers,  the  value  of  ULMS 
to  otir  deterrent  capability  would  outweigh 
our  other  systems  since  neither  land  based 
missiles  nor  manned  strategic  bombers 
would  be  worth  the  loss  of  an  equivalent 
nounber  of  Invulnerable  submarine-launched 
missiles.  Because  ULMS  can  be  easily  veri- 
fied yet  cimnot  be  used  effectively  as  a  coun- 
terforce  weapon  against  other  l>alllstlc  mis- 
sile submarines,  ULMS  and  Its  Soviet  coun- 
terpart might  thus  provide  the  means  for 
sig;nlflcant  strategic  arms  limitations  cou- 
pled with  a  stable  nuclear  deterrent  in  the 
decades   ahead. 

ModemizatUm 

Of  primary  Importance  in  the  preceding 
discussions  is  the  emphasis  we  must  place 
on  our  sea  based  forces  In  the  next  two 
decades  since  they  will  be  imperative  for 
deterrence.  The  hiUl  life  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  has  been  approximated  at 
25  years,  after  which  time  it  becomes  too 
costly  and  self-defeating  to  reflt  it.  There- 
fore, should  the  oldest  Polaris  submarines 
which  were  not  converted  to  Poseidon  become 
candidates  for  retirement  by  the  1980'8,  the 
number  of  submarines  in  our  sea  based  de- 
terrent force  will  be  decreased  from  41  to  31. 

Given  both  the  strategic  deterrent  and  the 
arms  control  potentialities  of  sea  baaed  forces 
discussed  previously,  it  would  seem  ridic- 
uloiis  to  eviscerate  our  most  stable  stra- 
tegic system  through  age  obsolescence  and 
not  develop  a  follow -on  system.  Thus,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  strategic  stability  in  the 
decades  ahead,  we  must  have  the  ULMS 
option  open. 

Critique 

By  offering  an  eflldent  system  to  fulfill 
sound  strategic  needs,  ULMS  has  been  praised 
rather  than  attacked  by  the  traditional 
watchdogs  of  military  cost  effectiveness. 
Criticisms  of  ULMS  come  from  two  perspec- 
tives: (a)  those  in  rival  services  who,  fearing 
their  own  pioject  budgerts  may  be  reduced 
by  ULMS  efficiency,  attempt  to  find  strate- 
gic weaknesses  In  ULMS,  and  (b)  those 
against  all  military  programs  who  stress 
their  fear  of  stimulating  the  arms  race  or 
their  revulsion  against  any  defense  spending. 
These  combined  complaints  result  In  five 
general  criticisms  of  ULMS. 

1.  Invulnerability:  Criticism:  The  possi- 
bility of  a  Soviet  technological  breakthrough 
in  ASW  capability  would  preclude  reliance  on 
a  sea  based  deterrent. 

2.  Retaliatory  Capability:  Criticism:  A 
minimiim  deterrent  based  upon  ULMS  would 
not  threaten  sufficient  retaliatory  damage  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Unlmi. 

3.  Command  and  Control:  Criticism:  Sea 
based  deterrent  forces  lack  the  capability  to 
wage  a  limited  nuclear  war. 

4.  Pacing  the  Arms  Race:  Criticism:  Devel- 
(^ment  of  ULMB  will  stimulate  the  arms 
race. 

6.  Defense   Costs:    Criticism:    ULMS   will 
cost  too  mudi. 
It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  first 


three  crltlctams  argue  against  exclusive  re- 
liance on  a  sea  based  deterrent,  only  the 
last  two  challenge  the  need  for  continued 
ULMS  research  and  development. 
InvulnerabiHtji 

The  fear  of  a  technological  breakthrough 
which  would  immediately  reveal  the  presence 
of  all  submerged  vehicles,  although  implau- 
sible, is  often  postulated  as  an  argument 
against  reliance  on  a  sea  based  deterrent. 

Acoustics,  radio,  radar.  Infrared,  magne- 
tism and  gravity  are  the  principal  physical 
phenomena  currently  being  explored  as 
means  to  detect  submarines.  However,  the 
properties  of  all  but  the  last  two  of  these  are 
so  well  understood  and  their  sensory  possi- 
bilities so  thoroughly  explored  that  fimda- 
mental  breakthroughs  in  sonar,  electro-mag- 
netic or  thermal  sensing  technology  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected.  Incremental  Lmprove- 
menta  In  signal  magnification,  discrimina- 
tion and  interpretation  can  be  expected  as 
well  as  amplified  signal  power  and  some  ex- 
tension In  detection  ranges. 

The  "ensoniflcatlon"  of  the  oceans  by  high 
energy  transducers  generating  acoustic  power 
measured  in  megawatts  has  been  suggested 
as  a  potential  breakthrough  in  sonar  tech- 
nology. Even  if  feasible,  "ensoniflcatlon" 
would  have  uneven  degrees  of  reliability.  It 
could  be  defeated  by  acoustic  countermeas- 
ures  and  mobile  decoys.  And,  should  the 
worst  come  to  pass.  U.S.  proximity  to  the 
ocean  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  deployment  and  op- 
eration of  such  a  system. 

Indeed,  any  postulated  Improvement  in 
ASW  detection  devices  will  undoubtedly  be 
accompanied  by  sensing  countermeasures.  In 
fact,  after  two  decades  of  extensive  ASW  re- 
search and  funding,  the  submarine's  Invul- 
nerability has  benefited  more  through  tech- 
nological advances  than  it  has  lost  in  ASW 
detection. 

The  alternative  to  qualitative  ASW  Im- 
provements based  on  unexpected  break- 
throughs in  detection  would  be  a  quantita- 
tive approach,  requiring  massive  deployment 
of  ASW  sensors  and  extensive  numbers  of 
hunter-killer  submarines,  aircraft,  destroyers 
and  satellites.  Here  the  laws  of  probability 
rather  than  those  of  physics  handicap  ASW 
efforts. 

Without  a  technological  breakthrough,  it 
would  be  economically  and  militarily  impos- 
sible to  deploy  enough  ASW  forces  to  destroy 
even  a  fraction  of  our  sea  based  deterrent 
force  in  a  first  strike.  Unless  every  ULMS 
could  be  tracked  continuously  and  destroyed 
simultaneously,  a  preemptive  attempt  would 
only  Invite  unacceptable  retaliation  from  the 
remaining  missile  submarines.  Even  If  the 
Soviet  Union  subordinated  all  other  priorities 
to  ASW  efforts,  this  would  require  such  ex- 
tensive and  visible  deployment  as  to  provide 
the  United  States  adequate  warning  time  to 
take  effective  countermeasures. 

Seemingly  more  plausible  than  the  threat 
of  preemption  is  the  counterforce  by  attri- 
tion scenario  in  which  a  Soviet  hunter-killer 
submarine  force  would  concentrate  on  one 
or  two  ULMS  at  a  time,  silently  destroying 
them.  By  the  time  America's  national  de- 
cision makers  would  suspect  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  be  unable  to  credibly  re- 
taliate because  it  would  be  tantamount  to 
suicide. 

But  even  if  the  Soviets  could  destroy  sev- 
eral of  our  submarines  in  this  manner,  coun- 
terforce by  attrition  could  never  meet  even 
the  minimal  requirements  of  a  first  strike. 
Any  unreporting  submarines  would  Immedi- 
ately arouse  suspicion  and  establish  the  at- 
tacker's culpability.  A  use  of  nuclear  war- 
heads to  destroy  the  submarines  would  be 
qnlekly  detected,  risking  American  retalia- 
tion and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  escalation. 
Even  the  risk  of  spotting  conventional  ASW 
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weapons  explosions  In  this  circumstance 
would  be  great.  In  any  event,  should 
attrition  be  embraced  as  a  strategy, 
American  attack  submarines  could  serve 
as  escorts  for  their  own  ULMS,  destroy- 
ing the  Soviet  hunter-killers  as  soon  as 
they  began  tracking  and  retaliating  in  kind 
against  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines  as 
well. 

Retaliatory  capability 

Two  alleged  impediments  have  been  cited 
by  some  in  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  an  undersea  t>ased  deterrent  to  fulfill  its 
retaliatory  role.  One  is  that  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  must  be  fired 
sequentially,  allowing  ABM  defenses  to  deal 
with  these  Incoming  warheads  individually 
rather  several  at  a  time.  The  other  is  the- 
oretical possibility  of  plotting  back  a  sea- 
launched  missile's  trajectory  to  locate,  target 
and  destroy  the  submarine  that  fired  it. 

The  latter  possibility  does  not  exist  since 
the  time  required  to  launch  all  a  submarine's 
missiles  Is  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  op- 
ponent's missile  flight  times  are  consider- 
ably longer.  In  the  brief  minutes  involved, 
the  submarine's  fvUl  load  of  missiles  will 
have  been  launched  and  its  retaliatory  mis- 
sion completed  before  an  opponent  could 
possibly  locate  and  destroy  it. 

Nor  does  sequential  firing  present  a  unique 
problem  to  sea-launched  warheads.  Poseidon 
and  ULMS  missiles  nest  at  least  3  and  up  to 
14  or  even  more  individually  guided  reentry 
vehicles.  Therefore,  the  moment  the  missile's 
nest  Opens  what  amounts  to  a  salvo  is  readied 
to  confront  ABM  defenses.  Additionally,  the 
added  thrust  of  ULMS  which  gives  it  inter- 
continental range  and  all-azimuth  penetra- 
tion could  be  employed  in  such  ABM  defeat- 
ing conflgurations  as  fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment and  close-in  depressed  trajectory. 

A  novel  complaint  has  been  lodged  against 
ULMS  on  the  grounds  that  ultimately  it  may 
possess  too  much  firepower  rather  than  too 
little.  Qualitative  improvements  in  missile 
guidance.  It  is  feared,  might  upgrade  the  sys- 
tem and  give  it  a  destabilizing  counterforce 
capability  against  the  U.S.S.R.'s  land  based 
deterrent. 

ULMS  would  not  necessarily  degrade  the 
Soviet  Union's  retaliatory  sufficiency.  For 
while  the  U.S.S.R.  has  lagged  behind  the 
U.S.  in  deploying  strategic  deterrent  forces 
at  sea,  the  Soviets  have  already  deployed  a 
ballistic  missile  submarine  very  similar  to 
Polaris  and  are  committed  to  a  massive  build- 
ing program  besides  developing  their  own 
underwater  long-range  missile.  In  fact,  the 
current  Soviet  submarine  construction  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  concentrating  less  on  at- 
tack submarines  than  on  the  development  of 
a  credible  sea  based  deterrent. 

If  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  deploy  a  substantial  deterrent  at  sea, 
an  ULMS  counterforce  capability  against 
land  based  missiles  will  not  effect  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  strategic  balance  and  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  the  provocative  SS-9  will  prove 
superfluous. 

Command  and  control 
Another  criticism  against  depending  main- 
ly upon  a  submarine  deterrent  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  interruptions  in  command  com- 
munication, especially  during  a  first  strike 
attack. 

Even  In  the  unlikely  event  part  or  all  of 
the  missile  submarine  fleet  might  be  out  of 
contact  with  the  national  command  author- 
ity for  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  this  would 
effect  only  the  rapidity  of  retaliation,  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  factor  In  sea  based  deter- 
rence. It  will  not  diminish  the  certainty  of 
retaliation,  the  fundamental  consideration 
upon  which  all  theories  of  deterrence  are 
founded. 
As  our  land  based  missiles  become  Increas- 


ingly vulnerable,  there  will  be  a  greater  in- 
centive to  launch  endangered  retaUatory 
land  based  forces  on  warning  to  avoid  pre- 
emption. This  prospect  Is  exceedingly 
hazardous. 

On  the  other  hand,  hair-trigger  retalUtlon 
is  not  necessary  for  sea  based  deterrent  forces 
which  will  not  be  threatened  by  an  impend- 
ing attack  on  the  continental  United  States. 
Thus,  delay  in  reestablishing  commumca- 
tlons  will  not  impede  retaliation  but  will 
allow  the  national  command  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  sit- 
uation and  direct  a  controlled  retaliation. 

Pacing  the  arms  race 

A  supposed  political  disadvantage  in  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  undersea  long-range 
missile  concept  is  the  alleged  adverse  effect 
such  a  decision  could  have  on  the  current 
SALT  talks.  However,  of  any  weapons  system 
now  being  discussed  for  deployment  in  the 
1980's,  ULMS  would  be  least  adversive  to 
SALT. 

First,  ULMS  is  not  a  new  spiral  In  the  arms 
race,  either  technologically  or  in  numbers  of 
weapons  deployed,  but  is  merely  a  stabilizing 
improvement  of  a  system  which  has  already 
proven  Itself  nonprovocatlve  and  Impervioxis 
to  rapid  technological  obsolescence. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union,  while  partici- 
pating at  SALT,  is  continuing  its  own  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  underwater  long- 
range  missile  system. 

Third,  the  immediate  decision  is  only 
whether  to  begin  development  of  ULMS. 
Therefore,  if  a  comprehensive  agreement  at 
SALT,  limiting  all  strategic  systems,  abol- 
ishing ABM  and  controlUng  antisubmarine 
warfare  development  is  reached,  ULMS  can 
be  halted  before  deployment. 

Defense  costs 

Any  weapons  system  estimated  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $15  billion  is  not  Inexpensive. 
However,  as  Senator  George  S.  McGovern 
(D-SJD.)  and  Representative  John  F.  Seiber- 
ling  (D-Ohlo),  In  their  report  on  the  B-1 
bomt>er  to  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law  stated: 

"A  persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  pur- 
chase of  a  given  weapons  system  regardless 
of  cost,  if  It  can  be  shown  that  that  system 
will  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  deter  nuclear  war." 

Measured  by  this  criteria.  ULMS  as  cur- 
rently envisioned  will  be  cost  effective.  A  sea 
based  deterrent  relying  on  ULMS  will  be  able 
to  deter  any  aggressor.  The  total  cost  of 
ULMS  is  meaningful,  then,  only  if  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  land  based  offensive 
and  defensive  systems,  because  a  case  can 
be  made  for  ULMS  to  ultimately  replace 
Minuteman.  Safeguard,  and  our  B-52s  as 
well  as  our  retiring  early  model  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Thus,  as  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion concluded  after  an  extensive  and  criti- 
cal study  of  U.S.  military  spending: 

"Since  sea  based  missiles  seem  to  offer  the 
most  certain  deterrent,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  exploring  technological 
frontiers  in  this  field.  For  the  most  part, 
this  means  a  high  priority  for  ULMS  re- 
search." 

Noting  that  the  development  of  an  ULMS 
prototype  is  not  necessarily  a  conmiltment 
to  deployment,  the  Urban  Coalition  report 
emphasized  "that  insufficient  priority  is  be- 
ing given  ULMS  research  efforts."  This  point 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Ballistic  missile  submarines  as  complex 
systems  are  extremely  susceptible  to  cost 
overruns  should  they  face  inconsistent  fi- 
nancial commitments  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. However,  ULMS  is  being  designed 
and  managed  for  cost  effectiveness.  If  the 
waste  and  technological  problems  resulting 
from  rush  Jobs  to  meet  last  minute  threats 
are  to  be  avoided  in  the  1980's,  we  must  com- 


mit ourselves  now  to  the  adequate  and  con- 
sistent development  funding  needed  to  keep 
the  ULMS  option  open. 

CONCLtrslON 

The  vulnerability  of  our  land  based  stra- 
tegic systems,  our  growing  reliance  -apon  sea 
based  deterrent  forces  and  the  ULMS/Po- 
seldon  potential  to  provide  unilateral  stra- 
tegic sufficiency  seriously  indict  the  current 
structure  of  our  redundant  triad  deterrent 
force.  Therefore,  with  the  need  to  evaluate 
the  currency  of  our  sea  based  deterrent.  Con- 
gress should  not  only  reexamine  our  land 
based  strategic  weapons  systems  but  also  the 
assumptions  and  doctrines  by  which  these 
systems  are  Justified. 

Of  all  the  strategic  weapons  systems  now 
being  discussed  for  possible  deployment, 
only  tILMS  offers  the  potentisil  of  fulfilling 
U.S.  strategic  deterrent  requirements  in  the 
decades  ahead.  We  should  therefore  encour- 
age full  steam  ahead  on  ULMS  development 
by  approving  the  full  FY  1972  request  for 
$110  million  for  this  purpose. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lecgett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chsdrmsin,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  take  time  to 
address  a  question  or  two  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  respect  to  what  hsis  happened  to  the 
extensive  program  that  was  announced 
by  the  White  House  last  summer  for  the 
closing  of  a  large  number  of  bases  and 
other  military  installations  in  this  coim- 
try  in  the  interest  of  saving  money  and 
devoting  those  savings  to  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  military  forces.  What 
happened  to  that  closing  program? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  suggest  that  my  dear 
friend  from  Iowa  must,  if  he  needs  to 
see  the  truth,  go  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  talk  to  The  Man.  He  can  talk 
for  himself.  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened. I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of 
the  White  House  and  its  policies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  more 
than  passing  strange  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  have  been  announced  a  year 
ago  and  apparently  so  little  has  hap- 
pened. An  installation  here  and  there  has 
been  closed,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  services  recommended  the  clos- 
iTig  of  a  very  substantial  number  of  bases, 
shipyards,  and  air  Installations. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  personally  never  saw 
a  list  of  bases  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  There  was 
one  base  closed  in  my  district,  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base,  and  I  did  not  object  to 
it.  because  I  thought  it  was  superfluous. 
Now  I  rather  wish  I  had,  because  there 
is  the  greatest  fight  going  on  between 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  local  author- 
ities and  drag  strip  people  and  the  De- 
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partment  of  HEW  m  to  wb*t  beeomoB  of 
that  propertr.  Nererthden,  I  dte  it  as 
an  exaini>le  of  (me  base  that  has  been 
closed. 

Mr.  OBOas.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man ciUng  me  an  example,  but  I  am  sure 
he  will  agree  that  hardly  warrants  the 
continuance  of  other  unneeded  bases.  I 
note  one  which  was  apparently  on  the 
list  for  closing  and  which  will  get  $8 
million  under  this  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  for  new  construction  or 
simply  maintenance.  As  long  as  it  is  open 
it  will  have  to  be  funded,  I  am  sure,  but 
I  would  hate  to  wake  up  some  day  and 
find  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  installations  which  this  admin- 
istration says  are  obsolete  or  which 
should  be  closed  for  other  reasons.  I 
would  dislike  very  much  to  learn  tliat 
new  money  has  been  spoit  for  construc- 
tion on  those  bases  rather  than  for  sim- 
ple maintenance  until  they  can  be  closed. 
I  do  not  want  to  discover  that  this  has 
happened. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  the  committee  looks  very 
eagerly  at  any  rumor  of  a  base  that 
might  be  dosed.  I  am  familiar  with  what 
the  gentleman  says,  and  the  base  closings 
cannot  come  too  fast.  I  do  not  know  and 
I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  as  to  why 
the  position  was  changed,  but  there  is 
no  permanent  construction  in  tiiis  bill 
that  would  be  going  to  a  base  where 
there  was  an  indication  of  the  activities 
of  that  base  being  narrowed  or  of  its 
being  dosed.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  for  these  moves. 

During  the  ill-fated  McNamara  "sav- 
ings" we  lost  money  every  time  we  doaed 
a  base,  rather  ttian  saving  money.  It  will 
be  a  long,  long  time  until  we  catch  up 
with  those  mistakes. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  just  want  to  reempliasize 
the  fact,  tint  if  there  are  bases  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try, if  that  situation  exists — and  I  do 
not  know  in  how  many  instances  that 
may  be  or  whom  it  may  affect^-if  they 
are  being  kept  open  for  political  reasons, 
it  is  Just  as  wrong  as  it  can  be.  I  am  not 
saying  that  this  is  the  case.  I  am  only 
saying  that  if  this  is  the  case,  then 
drastic  action  ought  to  be  taken  against 
those  who  fail  to  close  those  installations 
that  are  surplus  to  cnir  needs  so  that  the 
saved  money  can  l>e  used  for  purposes 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  the  first  annoimcement  of 
base  closings  was  by  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Mr.  McNamara  when  he  was  in 
office,  and  I  think  I  was  the  first  one  to 
rise  up  and  say  to  close  the  bases  if  they 
are  not  needed. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  re^x>nse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amen<teent,  to  be  proposed  to  title 
I,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITTiE  n 
See.  aoi.  "Hie  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  may 
eetabltsta   or  derelop   military  InataHattona 
and    facilities    by    acquiring    oonstructiiig. 
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coBwtlag,  rehablUtatliig,  or  «wr«mwi«g  per. 
nuuMBt  or  temponry  pabHc  works,  Hi^iiMWwg 
land  ar^mitton.  site  preparatioB,  apporte- 
nanooB,  utUlUes,  and  ecpUpswat  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 

INSXDK    TBS    VimWD    8TATKS 
FUST   MAVAL    DISTBICT 

Naval  Radio  SUUon,  Cutler,  Maine, 
•161,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine.  $94,000. 

Naval  Station  Newport,  Rhode  leland, 
tl.660.000. 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  t655.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonaet  Point,  Rhode 
Island.  $3,511,000. 

THIBO   MAVAL   DXSTaiCT 

Naval  Submarine  Baae.  New  London,  Con- 
necUcut.  $1,505,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center.  Mew 
London,  Connecticut,  $668,000. 

MUltary  SealUt  Command,  Atlantic,  Bay- 
onne,  New  Jersey,  $82,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle,  New  Jer- 
sey, $383,000. 

rOXniTH    NAVAL    DiarKlCT 

Naval  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
$991,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Warmin- 
ster, Pennsylvania,  $749,000. 

NAVAL    BISTSICr,    WASHINGTON 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
$8,400,000. 

Naval  Medical  Research  Institute.  Be- 
thesda.  Maryland,  $4,500,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland.  $1,307,000. 

Naval  Air  Teat  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland.  $321,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  Wlilte  Oak, 
Maryland,  $1,397,000. 

rXFTH    NAVAL    DISTKICT 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, $85,000. 

CINCLANTFLT  Headquarters,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $4,201,000. 

Naval  CommuiLlcation  Station.  Norfolk. 
Virginia.  $884,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  VlrglnU,  $1,880.- 
000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  $19,316,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia,  $6,- 
240.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, $2,067,000. 

ancTH  NAVAL  rarraicT 

Naval  Air  Station,  OecU  Field,  Florida, 
$1,603,000. 

Naval  Security  Oroup  Activity,  Homestead, 
Florida,  $439,000. 

Naval  Air  Station  JacksonvUle,  Florida, 
$6,930,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$8,526,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Pensacola,  Florida,  $8,- 
380.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Saufley  Field.  Florida, 
$505,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whiting  Field.  Florida. 
$1,520,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  CHynco,  Oeorgla,  $5,- 
656,000. 

Naval  Construction  BattaUon  Center,  Oulf- 
port,  MiasissinH,  $3,006,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Meridian,  Missiaaippi, 
$3,266,000. 

Navy  Commissary  Store,  Meridian,  Mlaals- 
mvpl,  $270MK>. 

Naval  Boapital,  Charleston,  South  Oaio- 
lin*.  $7S4JW0. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Oaro- 
Una.  $7,879,000. 


Kaval  Station,  CbarlestoB,  flknith  OaralliuL 
$029,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Memphis,  TrmnoMcc, 
$1,770,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  $263  • 
000. 

KCRTH    NAVAL  mSTUCT 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Klngsvllle,  Texas, 
$90,000. 

NINTH    NAVAL   DISTSICT 

Navy  Electronics  Supply  Office,  Oreat  Lakes 
Illinois,  $323,000. 

Naval  HosplUl  Corps  School,  Great  Lakes, 
niinols,  $3,161,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Oreat  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois,  $2,386,000. 

KLKVKNTH    NAVAL    DISTKICT 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, $447,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,567,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School,  Coronado,  Call- 
fomU.  $137,000. 

Naval  HoepiUl,  Long  Beach,  California, 
$15,092,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Miramar,  California 
$4,116,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California, 
$8,557,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  San  Diego,  California,  $1  . 
886,000. 

Navy  Submarine  Support  Facility,  San 
Diego,  California,  $2,878,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,349,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, $714,000. 

TwrurrH  naval  bistkict 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California, 
$4,716,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island, 
Vallejo,   CallfomU,   $1,338,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia. $394,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  $155,000. 

thikteknth  naval  district 
Naval  Shipyard,  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  $2,677,000. 

Naval  Torpedo  SUtion,  Keyport,  Washing- 
ton, $2,496,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $3,294,000. 

rOUBlCENTH    NAVAL    DISTBICT 

Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility,  Barking 
Sands,  Kauai,  Hawaii,  $2,202,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Oahu  Hawaii, 
$78,000. 

Fleet  Submarine  Training  Facility,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  $501,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Pearl  Harbor,  HawaU,  $6,- 
267,000. 

seventeenth    naval    DISTSICT 

Naval   Facility,   Adak,   Alaska,   $516,000. 
Naval  SUtion,  Adak,  Alaska,  $9,026,000. 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Barrow, 
Alaska.  $2,400,000. 

MAHINE    CORPS    rACILrTIES 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  District  of 
ColumbU,  $4,434,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantico,  Virginia,  $1,783,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
CaroUna,  $2,610,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUUon,  Cherry  Point, 
North  CaroUna,  $3,607,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlcm,  New  River, 
North  CaroUna,  $3,364,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Beaufort,  South 
CaroUna,  $2,417,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  CartHlna,  $1,444,000. 
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Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Tuma,  Arizona, 
$2,261,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow, 
California,  $678,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Tending  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton,  California,  $693,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $8,944,000. 

Marine  Corjm  Air  SUtion,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $838,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  SanU  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia, $908,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
CaUfornia,  $1,497,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twenty-Nine  Palms, 
California,  $6,653,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii, 
$2,455,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATUIKNT 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  InsUlla- 
tions:  Air  Pollution  Abatement  Facilities, 
$15,474,000. 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Installa- 
tions :  Water  Pollution  Abatement  Facilities, 
$12,883,000. 

OtrrsiDX  THE  United  States 

TENTH   naval   DISTRICT 

Naval  SUtion,  GuanUnamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$3,579,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  $4,473,000. 

nVTEENTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Communications  SUtion,  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone,  $200,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  GaleU 
Island,  Canal  Zone,  $516,000. 

ATLANTIC   OCEAN   AREA 

Naval  FaclUty,  Grand  Turk,  West  Indies, 
$418,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  $5,800,000. 

EUROPEAN    AREA 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Todendorf , 
Germany,  $377,000. 

Naval  Air  FaclUty,  Slgonella,  Sicily,  $981,- 
000. 

INDIAN    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Facility,  Diego  Gar- 
cia, Chagos  Archipelago,  $4,794,000. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Harold  E. 
Holt,  Exmouth,  AustraUa,  $75,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands,  $12,398,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion,  Guam, 
Mariana  Islands,  $1,823,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$993,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$3,385,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion,  Tokoeuka, 
Japan,  $258,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cubi  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  $1392.000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion,  San  Miguel, 
RepubUc  of  the  Philippines,  $1,280,000. 

POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

Various  Naval  Installations:  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Facilities.  $488,000. 

Various  Naval  Installations:  Water  Pollu- 
tion Abatement  Facilities.  $7,412,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
esUblish  or  develop  claaeifled  Navy  installa- 
tions and  factUtiee  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabiuuting,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUc  worics,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$3,733,000. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  instaUations  and 
faclUtiee  by  proceeding  wl«i  construction 
made  neceeeary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibUitles  which  have  been  occa- 


sioned by  (a)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requiremenU,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsisUnt 
with  interesU  of  national  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehablllUU,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  end  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUUves,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  decision  to  Implement,  of  the 
C06t  of  construction  of  any  public  work  un- 
dertaken under  this  section,  including  those 
real  esute  actions  perUlning  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1972,  except  for  those  pubUc  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  C<»unittees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408,  as 
amended,  is  amended  imder  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States",  in  section  201  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London;  Connecticut,  strike  out  "$1,225,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,825,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  802,  "$239,082,000"  and  "$245,947,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$239,682,000" 
and  "$246,547,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  91-142,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
smE  THE  United  States",  in  section  201 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  strike  out  "$303,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,056,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Ala- 
meda, California,  strike  out  "$6,094,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$8,170,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-142,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  702  "$276,794,000"  and  "$311,848,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$279,623,000" 
and  "$314,677,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States",  in  section  201  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Ordnance  SU- 
tion, Indian  Head,  Ifaryland,  strike  out 
"$159,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$249,- 
000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina,  strike 
out  "$112,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$210,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  602  "$245,- 
930,000"  and  "$268398,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$246,118,000"  and  "$269,086,- 
000",  respectively. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  n? 

There  being  no  amendments  to  title 
n,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  m. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f <dlows : 


TTHiE  m 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  esUblish  or  develop  mlUtary  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  r^abiUUtlng,  or  Instelling 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation  ap- 
purtenances, utiUties,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction. 

iNSmE  THE  UNITBD  STATES 
AEROSPACE  DEFENSE  COMIIAND 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
$1,453,000. 

TyndaU  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida,  $1,019,000. 

AIR  FORCE  COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICE 

Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  $782,000. 

AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 

Hill  Air  Fcvce  Base,  Ogden,  Utah,  $16330;- 
000. 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
$11,034,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
CaUfornia,  $727,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  SUtion,  Newark,  Ohio, 
$1,476,000. 

Robins  Ail  Force  Base,  Warner  Robins, 
Georgia,  $9,404,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahmna,  $11,760,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $11,427,000. 

Various  location,  $275,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  Elngineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee,  $1344,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
$1,468,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California, 
$3,048,000. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$4348,000. 

Space  and  Missile  Test  Center,  Lompoc, 
California,  $84,000. 

SateUite  Tracking  Facilities,  $323,000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  BUoxl,  Mississippi, 
$2300,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $2,564,000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas,  $78,- 
000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas, 
$579,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado, 
$8,435,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  CaU- 
fornia, $1,165,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $865,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Baae,  Lubbock,  Texas, 
$2,522,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  WlchlU  Palls, 
Texas,  $7,478,000. 

WilUams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona, $1,639,000. 

ALASKAN  AB  COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Falrbuiks,  Alaska, 
$968,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  $441,000. 

Various  Locations,  $1,092300. 

HEADQUARTERS  OOMMAN9 

Andrevrs  Air  FMve  Baae,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland,  $2,013,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU,  $7,185,000. 

MIUTAKT  AHUFT  COMMAND 

Altua  Air  Force  Baae,  Altus,  Cttlahoma, 
$369,000. 
Charleston    Air   Force    Base,    Charleston. 
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South  OaroUn*.  fS>t7,000. 

Dow  Atr  Voroe  Ban.  Oorer,  DeUware. 
$SJ01.OOO. 

MeOiard  Air  Force  Baae,  TkoomA.  WMh- 
tncton.  91,650,000. 

UcOatre  Air  Foroe  Baae.  Wri^btatown,  Haw 
Jeraey.  $l,OM.OOO. 

Nartan  Air  Foroa  Baae,  San  Bernardino, 
CaUforala,  •2,016,000. 

Soott  Air  Foroa  Baae,  BeUevUle.  lUlnols, 
•666,000. 

TravU  Air  Force  Baae,  Fairfield,  Callfomla, 
•1,309,000. 

PACIFIC  Ant  roRcxa 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
•1,937,000. 

■ntATHilC   AIB   COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Baae,  IfaryBTlUe.  CallfomU, 
•1348,000. 
Blythavflle  Air  Force  Baae,  BlytlMTUle,  Ar- 


CaraweU  Air  Force  Baae,  Fort  Worth,  Tesas, 
•100,00«. 

Caatte  Air  Force  Baae,  Merced.  California, 
•6,70>j0a«. 

DaTia-iiontban  Air  Force  Baae,  Tucaon, 
Aimaa.«ljo«j00e. 

KHawortti  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota.  •l.Mt.OO*. 

Fairchlld  Air  Force  Baae,  Spokane,  Waah- 
tiictaB.^10«JdO. 

Onuid  Forks  Air  Force  Baae,  Orand  Forks, 
Mdrth  Dakota.  •il4,aM. 

Oriaaom  Air  Force  Baae.  Peru.  Indiana, 
•96,000. 

K.  I.  Savfcr  Air  Force  Baae,  Marquette, 
Michigan.  •1.431.000. 

Uirlnc  Atr  Force  Base,  Limeatone,  Maine, 
•1.960,000. 

MlBot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot,  North  DakoU, 
•IjgtAK). 

Offull  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraaka, 
•1.840.000. 

Faaaa  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampahire,  •77,000. 

PtettabtBgh  Atr  Force  Base,  Flattaburgh, 
Mew  York.  •lasjMO. 

▼anaattbaig  Air  Farce  Baae,  Lompoc,  CaU- 
fomla,  •aWjBtt. 

WactoMT  Air  Faraa  Baae.  Cblc(»ee  Falls, 
Maasachusatta.  •488,000. 

Wurtamtth  Air  Force  Baae,  Caooda.  Michl* 
gan.  8440^0. 

Various  liocatiooa.  •938,000. 

TACTKAL  AIB  COMMAIfD 

BergBtrom  Akr  Faroe  Base.  Austin,  Texas, 
•3,161,000. 

OHmon  Air  Foroa  Baae.  Clovla.  New  Mexico, 
•390M0. 

Oeorce  Air  Faroe  Baae,  VlctorviUe,  Califor- 
nia. •547M0. 

BUlooMa  Air  Faroe  Baae,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico,  •7/)67,000. 

Homaatwad  Air  Faroe  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida.  •1,431.000. 

Laaglay  Air  Faroe  Baae,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
•1M8.000. 

Little  Bock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Bock.  Ar- 
kanaaa.  •iso.ooo. 

Luke  Air  Force  Baae,  Phoenix,  Arlaona. 
•3,393.000. 

MacOta  Air  Forea  Baae,  Tampa,  norlda, 
•1,156,000. 

MoOouieU  Air  Faroe  Baae,  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas. 6333,000. 

Mountain  Beaas  Air  Foree  Baae.  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  tXOtOJMO. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Baae.  MyrUe  Beach. 
South  OaraHna.  8446,000. 

Nellia  Air  Faroe  Baae,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
•935,008. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Siunter,  South  Caro- 
lina. %\.mpm. 


AC; 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
l^rlngs.  Cotofado,  •4M.08a 


Qoodfdlow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  •3,300.000. 

POIXUnOIf   ABATKMXirr 

Varlotas  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, •15,230,000. 

Various  ixieaUons,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, •7,830,000. 

uu  laiua  TBX  vnrxd  arAnta 
ACBoapAca  nnrKMsx  commams 

Naval  Station.  Keflavik,  Iceland,  •3,017,000. 
PAdPIC  AB  voacB 

PhUlpplne  Islands,  •129.000. 

Ryukyu  Islands.  61388,000. 

Korea.  $478,000. 

•TBATMHC   AIB   COMMAITD 

Andersen  Air  Force  Baae,  Guam,  $860,000. 

WTTKO   STATES   AIB   POBCXS    IN    KXTBOPK 

Germany,  $1,254,000. 
United  Kingdom,  $963,000. 
Varloxis  IiocaUons.  $996,000. 

T7NITB8     aXATBa     AIB     rOBCX     SBCUBITT     MUiVlKiK 

Japan,  $1,407,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATBMXNT 

Varloua  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, •085,000. 

Sbc.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  F^Mce 
may  eatabliah  or  develop  classified  military 
Inatllatlona  and  factutles  by  acquiring,  oon- 
atructlng.  convarang,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
staUlng  permanent  or  temporary  pubUc 
worka,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utlllUee,  and  eqiilp- 
ment  In  the  total  amount  of  811,988.000. 

Sbc.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  I^lrce 
may  establiah  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  fadUtles  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changea  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responslbilitlea  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unfMeaeen 
aaeurity  oonslderatlona,  (b)  new  we^Mos 
devtfopmenta,  (c)  new  and  unforeaeen  re- 
aearch  and  development  requirements,  or  (d) 
Improved  produetioii  achedulea,  if  the  Seore- 
tary  of  DaCanaa  deteimlnea  that  deferral  of 
audi  eoaatruetion  for  Incluaiaa  in  the  next 
MUltary  Oonatmetion  AuthoriaaUoix  Act 
would  be  tncoaalstent  with  interests  of  na- 
ttooal  aaconty.  and  in  oonneetton  therewith 
to  acquire,  ootiatmet.  oonvwt,  rehabilitate, 
or  laataU  permanaBt  or  temporary  public 
wotto.  Including  land  acquialUon.  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenanoea,  utlUtles,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  910,000.000: 
ProvMetf .  Thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  his  rtealgneai.  ahaU  notify  the  Oommltteea 
on  Armed  Servloea  of  the  Senate  and  IbNiae 
of  Bepraaantatlvea.  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  deelaioa  to  Implement,  of  the 
ooet  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  thla  section,  inoJnding 
those  real  eatate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
TtkiM  authorisation  will  expire  aa  of  Septem- 
ber 80,  1973.  except  for  thoae  pubUo  works 
projects  concerning  whi<A  the  Comml*'.taea 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  HniBW 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  thU  section  prior  to  that  data. 

Sbc.  S04.  (a)  PnbUc  Law  88-174,  aa 
aoaended.  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"IiraiBB  THB  Unitbd  Statbb",  in  section  801 
as  foQowB: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "aib  fobcx  bts- 
TBXB  command"  With  leqMct  to  Sacramento 
Peak  Upper  Air  Reeearch  Site,  New  Mexloo, 
strike  out  "$3,167,000"  and  iiwMt  in  plaoe 
thereof  "$3,410,000". 

(b)  Pi*Ue  Uiw  88-174.  as  amended,  te 
ameMtod  by  striking  out  in  clauae  (8)  of  aac- 
tlon  OOa  "8183.387.000"  and  "8401.988.000" 
and  Inaartliit  in  plaoe  thereof  "8183480,880" 
'8493,312^)00".  reqteetlvely. 

Sac.  806.  (a)  PubUc  Law  90-110.  aa  amend- 


B.   FAinnBOT 
ChAllBUUl. 


ed,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "Insidb 
Tax  Unitbd  Statxs,"  In  section  301  as  follows: 

Under  the  subheading  "Bfilltary  Airiut 
Command"  with  respect  to  Travis  Air  Force 
Base.  Fairfldd.  California,  strike  out  •$6.- 
047,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  $6,946  . 
000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 802  '$314,578,000"  and  "$400,960,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "316,477,000" 
and  $401,849,000",  respectively. 

Sbc.  306.  (a)  Public  Law  91-611  U  amended 
under  the  heading  "Insisb  thb  UNrrxo 
Statbs,"  In  section  301  as  follows: 

Under  the  subheading  "Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand"  with  respect  to  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base 
Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  strike  out  "$134,000' 
and  Insert  In  place  thneof  "$330,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  91^11  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (8)  of  section  602 
"$191,937,000"  and  "$256,189,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  plaoe  thereof  "$192,133,000"  and 
"$366386.000",  respectively. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  in  be  c<Hisidered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rccoho.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMBNDMBMT   OfTXBXD  BT    1 

Mr.    PAUNTROY.    Mr. 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  aerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fauntbot:  On 
page  21,  strike  out  linaa  9  and  10. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  an  amoidinait  that  would  delete 
from  the  military  construction  bill  a  $7.2 
million  autboalzation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  military  facilities  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  This  authoriza- 
tion  follows  on  the  heels  of  an  authoriza- 
tion last  year  of  a  "little  Pentagon"  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  that  will  ultimate- 
ly cost  the  taxpayers  an  incredible  $133.2 
million.  Fortunately,  Congress  had  the 
good  sense  to  defer  approprliiting  funds 
for  this  undertaking,  p«>n«^ng  further 
study  of  the  project.  I  urge  you  to  show 
that  same  good  sense  now  by  deleting  this 
authorization  for  further  military  con- 
struction at  BcOling  untU  such  time  as 
there  are  assurances  that  the  entire  site 
will  be  developed  in  a  balanced  fashion 
so  as  to  meet  not  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's need  for  ofBce  facilities  but 
also  the  District  of  Columbia's  need  for 
Jobs,  economic  development,  and  housing. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base  has  not  been 
fully  <4)eratlonal  for  several  years  now. 
The  base  Is  located  in  the  Anacoetia  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  an  area  with  some  of  the 
worst  housing  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  The 
site  is  one  of  the  few  large  tracts  of  un- 
devrioped  land  remaining  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  it  offers  an  un- 
paralleled oiHwrtuni^  for  constructian 
of  a  "new  town"  within  the  very  boond- 
aries  of  the  city,  a  chance  for  new  hous- 
ing and  economic  growth  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  tbe  city 
cenemlly  and  of  the  long-suffering  resi- 
dents of  the  Anacostia  area  in  particular. 

In  the  military  authorization  bill  for 
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1970,  Congress  specified  that  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  would  be  kept  under  military 
control  untU  1975.  In  signing  the  bill, 
President  Nixon  expressed  concern  with 
the  "provision  in  the  bill  which  prohibits 
disposal  of  any  part  of  the  Bolling-Ana- 
costia  complex  before  January  1,  1975." 
The  President  noted  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  reviewing  its  need  for 
facilities  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  he  asked  that  the  study  specif- 
ically consider  the  Bolling-Anacostia 
complex.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine,  that  study  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  President.  If  it  has  been 
given  to  the  President.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
it  before  approving  this  authorization. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  at 
stake  today  as  you  decide  whether  to 
authorize  fimds  for  further  military  con- 
struction at  the  air  base.  For  many  years 
now,  the  District  government,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
community  organizations  around  the 
city,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  have  been  actively 
planning  for  civilian  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  facility  for  more  housing  and  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  has  developed 
a  detailed  plan  for  a  portion  of  the 
Bolling-Anacostia  site  that  could  result 
in  the  building  of  8.000  units  of  housing 
for  Edl  income  levels.  This  could  mean 
decent  living  conditions  for  over  30,000 
people,  many  of  whom  now  must  endure 
slum  conditions.  In  addition,  the  NCPC 
plans  call  for  shopping  centers  and  other 
job  opportimities  so  that  an  economic 
base  can  be  established  for  this  area  of 
the  city.  In  this  way.  millions  of  dollars 
can  each  year  be  added  to  the  city's  tax 
roles  to  finance  the  education,  day  care, 
hesdth,  and  public  safety  programs  that 
this  city  so  desperately  needs.  There  is 
enough  room  for  both  military  use  and 
the  city's  requirements.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  one  excluding  the  other.  Both  can 
exist  side  by  side,  but  only  if  very  careful 
planning  is  done.  There  are  920  acres 
of  land  at  Bolling-Anacostia,  only  416 
of  which  would  be  needed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  "new  town."  This  is  not  a 
planner's  pipedream,  but  something  that 
could  come  about  in  time  for  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration,  something  that  could 
serve  as  the  model  for  the  Nation. 

There  is  real  danger,  however.  The 
authorization  contained  in  this  bill,  com- 
bined with  the  "little  Pentagon,"  threaten 
to  preempt  Bolling-Anacostia  for  exclu- 
sive military  use.  This  would  place  in 
jeopardy  tbe  years  of  effort  to  use  this 
Important  facility  to  provide  a  decent 
enviroimient  and  new  job  opportunities 
for  thousands  of  people  in  this  city.  We 
have  talked  much  about  reordering  our 
national  priorities  to  stress  the  social 
needs  of  our  people.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides us  with  the  opportunity  to  strike  the 
balance  in  this  case  for  the  human  needs 
of  our  society. 

In  short,  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do 
in  deleting  this  authorization  for  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base  is  to  freeze  the  present 
situation  imtil  Congress  and  the  com- 


mittee have  an  opportimity  to  assess  the 
conflicting  claims  for  the  use  of  land 
available  at  the  base.  The  great  danger 
is  that  if  we  move  forward  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  approving  one  military  author- 
ization after  another  at  the  base,  we 
will  lose  all  opportunity  to  reconcile  the 
military's  needs  with  the  city's  pressing 
needs,  and  this  would  be  a  tragedy.  I 
urge  your  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.FAUNTROY)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fauntroy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  note  that  when  the  vote  is  taken 
that  one  voice  will  not  be  raised  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  and  that  will 
be  the  voice  of  myself  because  I  do  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  a  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  So  I  hope  that 
this  body,  in  addition  to  supporting  this 
amendment  that  I  have  offered,  will  con- 
sider providing  me  a  vote  to  go  along 
with  my  voice. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Mr. Fauntroy) . 

The  gentleman  from  tiie  District  of 
Columbia  seems  to  have  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  situation  at  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base,  because  under  the  law 
nothing  can  be  done,  not  of  a  military 
nature,  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  and  no 
portion  of  the  Bolling-Anacostia  com- 
plex can  be  disposed  of  for  any  purpose 
until  1975.  That  is  the  law.  So  this  ques- 
tion becomes  a  moot  question,  but  even 
if  it  were  not  a  moot  question  I  would 
oppose  it.  Authorization  was  given  last 
year  for  the  construction  of  what  is 
known  as  a  little  Pentagon  on  part  of 
the  site  at  Boiling.  The  Bolling-Ana- 
costia complex  is  being  used  every  day 
of  the  week,  and  is  being  reserved  for 
military  use. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauntroy)  and  ask  that  it  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauntroy)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read 
title  rv. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  wcvks.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities  and  equipment,  for  defense 
agencies  for  tbe  following  acquisition  and 
construction : 

iNsmx  THK  Unitbd  States 

DBTENSX     atomic     STTFPOBT     AGENCY 

S&ndla  Base,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
$662,000. 

DEFENSE     SVFPLT     AGENCY 

Defense  Autotnatlc  Addressing  System  Of- 
fice, Dayton,  Ohio,  $143,000. 


Defenee  Construction  Supply  (Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $1,569,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, $487,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  $136.- 
000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah,  $1,453,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy  Annex,  Stockton, 
California  $100,000. 

Defense  CJeneral  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  $432,000. 

Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  $541,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  $134,000. 

DSA  subsistence  Regional  Headquarters, 
Alameda,  California,  $268,000. 

.*lr  porution  abatement,  various  locations, 
$1,317,000. 

national    secubttt    agency 

F^ri.  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland,  $2,638.- 
000. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  InstallaUons  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert. rehabUiUte,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement. 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  IV? 
If  not,  the  aerk  will  read  title  V. 

The  Clerk  reswl  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  facilities  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  housing 
construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any  such 
locations  in  the  United  SUtes,  untU  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  the  availability  of 
adequate  private  housing  at  such  locations. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  adequate  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  In  writing,  of  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  no  contract  for  con- 
struction at  such  location  shall  be  entered 
Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  such 
notification  has  been  given.  This  authority 
shall  Include  the  authority  to  acqtilre  land, 
and  Interests  in  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land.  or. 
otherwise. 

(a)  Family  housing  units — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  forty  imits,  $61,- 
920,000: 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  two  hundred  units. 

Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  two  hundred  unlta. 
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vs.  Army  InaUIUtlons,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
thre«  hundred  units. 

Malmstrom  ABM  Site,  Montana,  two  hun* 
dred  fifteen  units. 
Camp  Drum,  New  York,  elghtjr-elgbt  units. 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
fifty  units. 

Grand  Forks  ABM  Site,  North  Dakota,  two 
hundred  fifteen  units. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  sixty 
units. 

Fort  Jacluon,  South  Carolina,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

FtM't  Hood,  Texas,  four  hundred  twelve 
units. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  four  hundred  seventy-nine  units, 
•106,417,000: 

Naval  Complex,  East  Bay,  San  Francisco, 
California,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Long  Beach.  California, 
three  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal- 
ifornia, three  hundred  twenty-five  units. 

Naval  Complex,  San  Diego.  California,  six 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  District  of  Columbia,  one 
hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  center.  Orlando.  Florida, 
four  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Olynco.  Georgia,  one 
hundred  thirty  unlta. 

U.S.  Naval  Installations,  Oahu.  Hawaii, 
four  hundred  unlta. 

Naval  Complex.  Warminster.  Pennsylvania, 
two  hundred  unlta. 

Naval  Complex,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  two 
hundred  unlta. 

Naval  Complex.  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
two  hundred  eighty  unlta. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
one  hundred  unlta. 

Naval  Complex,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  seven 
hundred  forty  unlta. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico,  two  hundred  fifty  unite. 

Naval  Complex,  Sublc  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  two  hundred  unlta. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  thirty  unlta, 
•85.790.000: 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  two  hun- 
dred unlta. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado,  two 
hundred  unlta. 

Ent-Petarson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado,  two 
hundred  fifty  unlta. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware,  three  hun- 
dred unlta. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of 
Columbia,  four  hundred  unlta. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  one 
hundred  sixty  unlta. 

Andrews  Air  FOrce  Base.  Maryland,  four 
hundred  fifty  unlta. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  three 
hundred  unlta. 

Nellia  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  two  hun- 
dred twenty  unlta. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  two 
hundred  fifty  unlta. 

Wright -Pattarson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
five  hundred  unlta. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  five 
hundred  unlta. 

(b)  Trailer  Court  Faculties— 
(1)    The   Department    of   the    Navy,    one 
thousand  five  hundred  spaces,  •4,500.000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
eight  himdred  fifty  spaces,  •2,780,000. 

Sxc.  602.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  Ilmltatlona  on  cost,  which  shall 
Include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigera- 
tors, and  all  other  installed  equipment  and 
fixtures; 


(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  military 
department  for  all  unite  of  family  housing 
constructed  In  the  United  State«  (other  tha^^ 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed  923,000  Including  the  cost  of  the 
family  unit  and  the  proportionate  coeta  of 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  In- 
stallation of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  in  the  areas 
listed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  erceeding  •40,000  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costa  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  unlta  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  those  listed  m 
subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
imlta  shall  not  exceed  932.000  and  in  no 
event  shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  •40.- 
000.  The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsection 
shall  Include  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costa  of  land  acquisition, 
slta  preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

Sbc.  503.  Section  401(a)(3)  of  Public  Law 
91-441  (84  Stat.  905,  909),  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "•8,800.000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •Q .200.000". 

Sec.  504.  Within  the  limitations  contained 
In  sections  501  and  503  of  thU  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  is  authorized  to 
construct  250  unlta  of  family  housing  at 
MacDlil  Air  Force  Base.  Florida  at  a  cost  of 
•5.250.000.  This  authorization  shall  be 
funded  from  previously  authorized,  but  un- 
used appropriations  for  family  housing. 

Sec.  SOS.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing  pub- 
lic quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army.  HO,- 
367.000. 

(b)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  •S,- 
271.000. 

(c)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
•  13.825.000. 

(d)  for  the  Defense  Agencies,  •205,000. 
Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 

designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  or  other- 
wise acquire,  four  family  housing  unlta  In 
foreign  countries  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed 
•106,000.  This  authority  shall  Include  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  land  and  Interesta  In  land, 
and  shall  be  limited  to  such  projecta  as  may 
be  funded  by  use  of  excess  foreign  currencies 
when  so  provided  In  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Acta. 

Sec.  507.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324,  352)  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "1971  and  1972"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1972  and  1973",  (3)  striking  out  "seven 
thousand  five  hundred"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten  thou- 
sand", and  (3)  striking  out  "^190"  and  "•SSO" 
In  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "•200"  and  "275",  respectively. 

Sec.  508.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307,  326)  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "1971  and  1972"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1972  and  1973",  and 
(2)  striking  out  "•IBS"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "•210". 

Sec.  609.  (a)  Sections  4774(f),  and  9774 
(f)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(f)  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of  the  family  hous- 
ing needs  at  any  Installation  where  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  Is  authorized, 
that  the  construction  of  four-bedroom  unlta 
or  five-bedroom  unlta  for  enlisted  men  Is  re- 
quired, such  unite  may  be  constructed  with  a 
net  fioor  area  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet,  and  one 
thousand  fotir  hundred  square  feet  respec- 
tively." 

(b)  Section  7674(d)  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(d)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  desig- 


nee, determines,  on  the  basts  of  a  survey 
of  the  family  housing  needs  at  any  installa- 
tion where  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing Is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom  unlta  or  five-bedroom  unlta  for 
enlisted  men  Is  required,  such  unlta  may  be 
constructed  with  a  net  floor  area  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred 
square  feet  respectively." 

(C)  Sections  4774(g).  7674(e),  and  9774 
(g),  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  inserting  "or  five-bedroom  unite" 
after  "four-bedroom  unlta". 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Chapter  449  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  repealing  section 
4775  and  by  striking  out  the  corresponding 
Item  In  the  analysis. 

(b)  Chapter  949  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  repealing  section  9775 
and  by  striking  out  the  corresponding  item 
In  the  analysis. 

Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  improvemente  to  existing  public  quar- 
ters In  amoiuita  In  excess  of  the  •10,000  lim- 
itation prescribed  in  section  610(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  279,  305) ,  as  amend- 
ed, for  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  five  unite,  •125,000. 

Sec  512.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  mUitary  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  Improvemente  to 
adequate  quarters,  Improvemente  to  Inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  reloca- 
tion of  family  housing,  rental  guarantee  pay- 
mente,  construction  and  acquisition  of  trail- 
er court  facilities,  and  planning,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  •285,200.000:  and, 

(b)  for  support  of  mUltary  family  hous- 
ing. Including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  paymenta  of 
principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  debta  in- 
curred, payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insu  ance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  •633,212- 
000. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  pn^xned  to  title  V? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  VI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI— HOS4EOWNKRS  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  601.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
1013(1)  of  Public  Law  8&-754  (80  Stat.  1255, 
1292)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89- 
754,  Including  acquisition  of  properties,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  •7,676,000. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  VI? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  vn. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ti'iXiK  vn 

CENERAI.  PSOVIBIONS 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvemente  on 
land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  adminis- 
tration, overhead  planning,  and  supervision 
Incident  to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interesta  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projecte  authorized  by 
titles  I,  n.  in,  rv,  V,  VI.  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  tlUe  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
•527,720,000;  outaide  the  United  States, 
•38,210.000;  or  a  total  of  •565,930,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
•263,841,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
•51,142,000;  section  202,  ^3,733,000;  or  a  total 
of  •318,716,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States, 
•199,758,000;  outelde  the  United  States, 
•10.556,000;  section  302,  •11,985,000;  or  a 
total  of  •222,299,000. 

( (4)  for  title  rV:   A  total  of  •19,879,000,000. 

(5)  for  Utle  V:  Military  famUy  housing, 
•918,412,000. 

(6)  for  title  VI:  Homeowners  assistance, 
•7.575,000. 

Sec.  703.  Except  as  provided  <n  subsection 
(b),  any  of  the  amounts  specified  in  titles 
I,  n,  m,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  In- 
creased by  5  per  centum  when  Inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska) ,  and  by  10  per  centum  when  outelde 
the  United  States  or  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
If  he  determines  that  such  increase  ( 1 )  is  re- 
quired for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual variations  In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time 
such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
However,  the  total  cost  of  all  construction 
and  acquisition  In  each  such  title  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  In  title  I,  II,  m,  or 
rv  ot  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project  at 
any  mUltary  Installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  Increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  If  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  m 
subsection  (a) ,  no  Individual  project  author- 
ized under  title  I,  n,  m,  or  IV  of  thU  Act 
for  any  specifically  listed  military  InstalU- 
tlon  may  be  placed  under  contract  If — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  Is 
$350,000  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  based  on  bids  re- 
ceived, for  the  construction  of  such  project 
exceeds  by  more  than  26  per  oentum  th« 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by 
the  Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written 


report  of  the  facta  relating  to  the  increased 
cost  of  such  project,  Including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  Increase  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  Identifying 
each  Individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  Include  In  such  report 
each  Individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  reduced  in  order  to  permit  con- 
tract award  within  the  available  authoriza- 
tion for  such  project.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude all  pertinent  cost  information  for  each 
Individual  project,  including  the  amount  in 
dollars  and  percentage  by  which  the  ciurent 
working  estimate  based  on  the  contract  price 
for  the  project  exceeded  the  amount  author- 
ized for  such  project  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  704.  Contracte  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Ite  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  E^Qglneering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department 
or  Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departmenta  recommend  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure 
the  most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost-ef- 
fective accomplishment  of  the  construction 
herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departmenta  shall  report  annually 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  a 
breakdown  of  the  dollar  value  of  construc- 
tion contracte  completed  by  each  of  the 
several  construction  agencies  selected,  to- 
gether with  the  design,  construction,  super- 
vision, and  overhead  fees  charged  by  each 
of  the  several  agents  In  the  execution  of  the 
assigned  construction.  Further,  such  con- 
tracte (except  architect  and  engineering 
contracte  which,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  shall  continue  to  be 
awarded  in  accordance  with  presently  estab- 
lished procedures,  customs,  and  practice) 
shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  If  the  national  security  will  not  be 
impaired  and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departmenta 
shall  report  semlannuaUy  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all  con- 
tracte awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  705.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1972,  aU  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  installations  and  fa- 
cilities, and  all  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor,  that  are  contained  in 
titles  I,  n.  m,  and  IV  of  the  Act  of  October 
26,  1970,  PubUc  Law  91-611  (84  Stat.  1204), 
and  all  such  authorizations  contained  In 
Acta  approved  before  October  27,  1970,  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a 
later  authorization  are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acta  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ecta as  to  which  ^proprUted  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracta, 
land  acquisitions,  or  paymenta  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organizations,  In  whole  or 


in  part  before  October  1, 1972,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor; 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  606(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  26, 
1970,  Public  Law  91-511  (84  Stat.  1204, 
1223),  authorization  for  the  following  items 
which  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1. 
1973: 

(a)  utilities  in  the  amount  of  $2374,000 
at  Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  that  is  contained  in  title  n,  section 
201,  of  the  Act  of  July  21,  1968  (82  Stat.  373) ; 
and 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  605(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  2G, 
1970,  Public  Law  91-511  (84  Stat.  1204,  1223), 
authorizations  for  the  following  items  which 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1973: 

(a)  UtUitles  in  the  amount  of  $288,000  at 
Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey,  that  Is  contained 
in  title  I,  section  101,  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1969  (83  Stat.  293),  as  amended. 

(b)  UtUitles  In  the  amount  of  9545,000 
at  Port  Wadsworth,  New  York,  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  I,  section  101,  of  the  Act  of 
December  5,  1969  (83  Stat.  293) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  aU  authorlzatior.s 
for  construction  of  famUy  housing,  includ- 
ing traUer  court  faculties,  all  authorizations 
to  accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions  to  existing  famUy  hous- 
ing, and  all  authorizations  for  related  facul- 
ties projects,  which  Kte  contained  in  this 
or  any  previous  Act,  are  hereby  repealed, 
except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  famUy  housing  proj- 
ecte as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracte  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  struc- 
tural component  contracte  In  whole  or  In 
part  before  such  date;  and 

(2)  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
to  existing  famUy  housing,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  related  faculties  projecta,  as  to 
which  appropriated  funds  have  been  obli- 
gated for  construction  contrac'.s  before  such 
date;  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provision 
of  section  605(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  2", 
1970,  Public  Law  91-511  (84  Stat.  1204,  1223) , 
authorizations  contained  In  section  401  cf 
the  Act  of  October  7,  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
441  (84  Stat.  905,  909)  for  the  foUowlng 
items  which  shaU  remain  in  effect  until 
fifteen  months  from  the  date  of  this  Act : 

(a)  two  hundred  family  housing  unite  at 
Malmstrom  ABM  Site,  Montana. 

(b)  two  hundred  famUy  housing  units  at 
Grand  Forks  ABM  Site,  North  Dakota. 

Sec.  706.  None  of  the  authority  contained  in 
titles  I,  II,  m,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  buUdlng  construc- 
tion projecte  Inside  the  United  States  In 
excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  appropriate  area  construction 
cost  index,  based  on  the  foUowlng  imit  cost 
limitations  where  the  area  construction  cost 
Index  is  1.0: 

(1 )  •3.300  per  man  for  permanent  barracks; 

(2)  •!  1.000  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances,  application  to  such  proj- 
ect of  the  limitations  on  unit  coete  contained 
In  this  section  U  Impracticable:  Provided, 
that  notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  prior  MUltary  Construction  Author- 
ization Acta  on  unit  coete,  the  limitations 
shall  apply  to  aU  prior  authorizations  for 
such  construction  not  heretofore  repealed 
and  for  which  construction  contracte  have 
not  been  awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  707.  Chapter  159  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States    Code,  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  2674(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  "or  for  a  project  which  the  Secretary 
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of  a  military  depurtment  determines  will. 
within  three  years  foUowlng  completion  ot 
the  project,  result  in  sATiogi  In  malntenanoe 
snd  (^>eratlon  costs  In  excess  of  the  cost  of 
the  project". 

(3)  The  catchllne  and  text  of  section  2672, 
and  the  correepondlng  Item  In  the  analysis 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "•60,000". 

(3)  Section  2672  la  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  authority  to  acqvilre  an  Interest  In  land 
under  this  section  Includes  authority  to  make 
surreys  and  acquire  Interests  In  land  (In- 
cluding temporary  iise) ,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  land  owned  by  the  United  States, 
or  otherwise." 

(4)  Section  2677(b)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(5)  Section  3663  Is  amended  by  deleting 
subsection  (a)  (3)  and  Inserting  In  its  place 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(3)  A  lease  or  license  of  real  property 
owned  by  the  United  States,  if  the  estimated 
annual  fair  market  rental  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  more  than  950,000." 

Sbc.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  lands  constituting 
Camp  Pendleton,  California,  may  be  sold, 
leased,  transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  unless  here- 
after authorized  by  law. 

Sbc.  709.  Titles  I,  n,  in,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VH, 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1972". 

Mr.  H^ERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  ponsent 
that  title  VII  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDICKNT    OFTEREO    BT    MB.    HtSERT 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  sent  to  the  desk  a  technical 
amendment,  which  I  offer  at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hebert:  On 
page  40.  line  14,  strike  out  the  figure 
"tl9,879,000,000."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$19,879,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title 
Vn?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  Vm. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TTTLB  vm 

KESXBVX    FORCES   FACILniES 

Sec.  801.  Subject  to  Chi4>ter  133  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
faculties  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 )   For  the  Department  of  the  Army  - 

(a)  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States,  $36,686,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  $30,300,000. 

(3)   For    the    Department    of    the    Navy: 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $10,090,000. 

(3)   For  the  Depairtment  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States,  $9,000,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $5,250,000. 

Sec  802.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facu- 
lties under  this  Title  without  regard  to  Sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  628).  and  Sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  TlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  lands  includes  authority 
for  surveys,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 


ning, and  supervision  Incident  to  construc- 
tion. That  authority  may  be  exercised  before 
title  to  the  land  is  approved  under  Section 
366  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
UJ3.C.  255) .  and  even  though  the  land  is 
held  temporarUy.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to 
make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  in- 
terests in  land  (Including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Oovernment- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  803.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1972." 

Mr.  HfeERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  vm  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  tuid  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  vm? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my 
rising  really — unanimous  consent  to  re- 
turn to  title  n  of  tills  bill  because  at  the 
time  when  this  bill  was  up  on  title  II 
there  was  a  confusion  on  the  floor,  not 
the  fault  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Badillo) — and  he  has  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  this  bill.  I  am 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment,  but  I 
feel  honor  bound  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  go  back  and  consider  it  because 
of  the  fact  that  if  there  had  not  been 
this  confusion  in  which  I  was  partly  in- 
volved, I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
missed  having  ttiis  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  9844)  to  authorize  certain  c<xi- 
struction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  555.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  359.  nays  31,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  203 
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TEAS— 369 

Abbltt 

Dwyer 

McCoUlater 

Abernethy 

Bckhardt 

McCormack 

Abourezk 

Edmondson 

McDade 

Addabbo 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McDonald. 

Anderson, 

BUbers 

Mich. 

Cam. 

Brlenbom 

McEwen 

Anderson,  m. 

Each 

McFaU 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

McKevltt 

Andrews, 

Evans.  Colo. 

McMUlan 

N.Dak. 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Macdonald. 

Annunzio 

FasceU 

Mam. 

Archer 

Pindley 

Madden 

Arends 

Fish 

Mahon 

Asbbrook 

Fisher 

MaUliard 

Ashley 

Flood 

Mann 

Asp  In 

Flowers 

Martin 

Asplnall 

Plynt 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Baker 

Foley 

Matsunaga 

Baring 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Mazzoll 

Beglch 

Ford, 

Meeds 

Belcher 

William  D. 

Metcalfe 

Bell 

Forsythe 

Michel 

Bennett 

Fountain 

Miller,  Calif. 

Bergland 

Prellnghuysen 

Mills,  Ark. 

Betts 

Frenzel 

Mills.  Md. 

BevlU 

Frey 

Mlnish 

Biaggi 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mink 

Blester 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

MlnshaU 

Blackburn 

Puqua 

MlzeU 

Blatnlk 

Gallflanakis 

MoUohan 

Boggs 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Boland 

Oarmatz 

Montgomery 

BoUlng 

Gaydos 

Moorhead 

Bow 

Gettys 

Morgan 

Brademas 

Glalmo 

Morse 

Brasco 

Gibbons 

Mosher 

Bray 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Brlnkley 

Goodllng 

Murphy,  ni. 

Brooks 

Graaso 

Myers 

Broomfleld 

Gray 

Natcher 

Brotzman 

Green,  Greg. 

Nelsen 

Brown,  Mich. 

Grtffln 

Nichols 

Brown,  Ohio 

Griffiths 

Obey 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Gross 

O'Hara 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Grover 

CKonskl 

Buchanan 

Gubser 

ONeUl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gude 

Passman 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hagan 

Patman 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Haley 

Patten 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Hall 

Pelly 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Halporn 

Perkins 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hamilton 

Pettis 

Byron 

Hammer- 

Peyser 

Cabell 

schmidt 

I-ickle 

Camp 

Hanley 

Pike 

Carey.  NY. 

Harrington 

Plrnie 

Carney 

Harsha 

Poage 

Carter 

Harvey 

Poff 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Cederbarg 

Hathaway 

Price,  ni. 

CeUer 

Hays 

Price,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Hebert 

Puclnski 

Chappell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Purcell 

Clancy 

Henderson 

Quie 

Clark 

Hicks.  Mass. 

QulUen 

Clausen, 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Randall 

DonH. 

HlUls 

Rarlck 

Clawson,  Del 

Hogan 

Reld.  ni. 

Cleveland 

Hollfield 

Held,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Collins,  m. 

Howard 

Riegle 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hull 

Roberts 

Colmer 

Hunt 

Robinson.  Va. 

Conable 

Hutchinson 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Conte 

Ichord 

Rodino 

Corman 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Cotter 

Jarman 

Rogers 

Coughlln 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roncallo 

Crane 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Culver 

Jonas 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roush 

DanlelBon 

Kartb 

Rousselot 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kazen 

Roy 

Davis.  B.C. 

Keating 

Boybal 

Davis.  WU. 

Kee 

Runnels 

Delaney 

Keith 

Ruppe 

Dellenback 

Kins 

Ruth 

Denholm 

Kluczynskl 

St  Germain 

Dennis 

Koch 

Sandman 

Dent 

Kyi 

Sar  banes 

Derwlnskl 

Landgrebe 

Satterfleld 

Devine 

Landrum 

Saylor 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Scherle 

DlngeU 

Leggett 

Schmitz 

Dow 

Lennon 

Schneebell 

Dowdy 

Lent 

Scbwengel 

Downing 

Link 

Scott 

Drlsan 

Lloyd 

SebeUus 

Dulskl 

Lonc,Md. 

Selberllng 

Duncan 

MoClory 

Shipley 

duPont 

McClUT* 

Sboup 
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Shrlver 

Btratton 

Watts 

Slkes 
Sisk 

Stubblefleld 

Whalen 

Stuckey 

WhaUey 

Skubitz 

Sullivan 

White 

Slack 

Symington 

Whltehurst 

Smith,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Whltten 

Smith,  Iowa 

Taylor 

WldnaU 

Snyder 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wiggins 

•Spence 

Terry 

WUliams 

Springer 

Thompson,  Ga 

Wilson. 

Stafford 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Charles  H. 

Staggers 

Thone 

Winn 

Stanton, 

Tleman 

Wolff 

J.  WUllam 

Udall 

Wright 

Stanton, 

Ullman 

Wyatt 

James  V. 

Vender  Jagt 

Wydler 

Steed 

Veysey 

Wylie 

Steele 

Vigorito 

Young,  Fla. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Young,  Tex. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wampler 

Zablocki 

Stephens 

Ware 

NATS— 31 

Zlon 

Abzug 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

Badillo 

Helstoski 

Ryan 

Barrett 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Bingham 

Mikva 

Stokes 

Burton 

Miller,  Ohio 

Thompson,  N  J 

Clay 

Nedzi 

Vanlk 

Conyers 

Nix 

Waldle 

Edwards,  Calif.  PodeU 

Yates 

Praser 

Rangel 

Zwach 

Green,  Pa. 

Rees 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

NOT  VOTING— 43 

Adams 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mayne 

Alexander 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Melcher 

Anderson, 

Hosmer 

Mitchell 

Tenn. 

Hungate 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Blanton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Caffery 

Kemp 

Powell 

Chlsholm 

Kuykendall 

Pryor,  Ark. 

de  la  Garza 

Kyros 

Rallsback 

Dellums 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  NY. 

Dlggs 

Lujan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Donohue 

McCloskey 

Van  Deerlin 

Dom 

McCulloch 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  La. 

McKay 

Wyman 

Ooldwater 

McKinney 

Yatron 

Haima 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  vlth  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Messrs.  HAWKINS,  BARRETT,  and 
HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 


H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint  rescriutlon  designating 
the  week  of  August  1.  1971,  as  "American 
Trial  Lawyers  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  sunendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJ{.  9667.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9667)  enUUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes."  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Magnxtson, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Ellender. 
Mr.  Case,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Allott.  and 
Mr.  Young  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9667.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  9667)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McPall,  Boland,  Yates,  Steed.  Mahon, 
CoNTE,  MiNSHALL,  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama, 
and  Bow. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  if  any,  and  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan,  we  have  completed  our  legis- 
lative business  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  but  there  are 
no  District  bills  scheduled. 

The  only  business  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day is  House  Resolution  538,  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  investigation  author- 
ity. The  program  for  Monday  is  very 
Ught. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  have: 

H.R.  9092.  the  pay  system  for  Govern- 
ment prevailing  rate  employees,  imder 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate;  and 

HM.  9922,  the  Economic  Development 
and  Appalachian  Acts  extension,  which 
is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday,  we  w^ill  have  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and 

H.R.  9727.  the  Marine  Protection  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act.  to  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate. 

On  Friday,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted,  we  will  have  HM.  8432,  the 
emergency  loan  guarantee  fund,  more 
popularly  described  tis  the  Lockheed  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  I  understand  there  will  be  no  confer- 
ence reports  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  My  information  is  there 
will  not  be  conference  reports  on  Mon- 
day, and  probably  there  will  be  a  con- 
ference report  on  Tuesday,  and  confer- 
ence reports  as  well  as  privileged  reso- 
lutions, will  be  in  order  the  4  latter  days 
of  the  week.  Also,  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  there  is  only  one  small 
piece  of  legislation,  as  there  appears  to 
be,  on  Monday.  Is  there  something  of  an 
earth-shaking  event  I  am  unaware  of 
that  precludes  the  taking  up  of  a  con- 
ference report  if  it  is  available  and  mov- 
ing up  the  prevailing  wage  bill  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  on  Monday,  rather 
than  having  a  session  on  Friday  of  next 
week? 

Mr.  BCXxGS.  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  Friday  is  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  Friday  for  us  to  meet. 
We  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  On  Monday 
there  has  been  some  consideration  given 
to  what  might  be  considered  as  an  earth- 
shaking  event;  namely,  the  space  shot  in 
Florida.  A  great  many  Memt>ers  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  liave  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  there.  NASA  has  invited  them  to  go. 
and  I  hope  all  of  them  can  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  helps 
at  least  to  some  extent  to  explain. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO 
MONDAY,  JULY  26 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consmt  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 
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The  SPSAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to  8cl«nce  is  our  lifetime;  the  blood  of  0«orge  ADDITIONAL.  EVmiTMrB  rw  VAinr» 
the  request  oT  the  genttemaa  from  Loo-  WMhiagton  cmrver.  Thonum  Bdison.  Bobm  ^^"^^^^^^vmENCE  ON  KATYN 
isiau?  Ooddard  and  Albert  Elnstdii  flows  thitrafb 

our  veins.  We've  sbared     ' 


FOREST  ItCASSACRB 


There  was  no  objectkon. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ouuent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


"MOON    WALK."    SPACE    PROGRAM 
HAILED   IN   ST.   PETERSBURG 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  ttie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  July  20,  the  second  anni- 
versary of  man's  first  historic  walk  on 
the  moon,  leading  citizens  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Pinellas  County,  Pla.,  gathered 
at  the  Commerce  Club  for  a  celebration 
of  that  great  event  and  the  other  pro- 
gressive accomplishments  of  the  Nation's 
space  program. 

This  was  entirely  fitting  since  some 
2,800  citizens  of  the  Tampa  Bay  area  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  success  of 
that  famed  "moon  walk" — and  also  to 
every  other  major  step  in  America's  prog- 
ress in  space  from  the  first  Explorer  mis- 
siMis  to  Apollo  15,  which  will  be  launched 
on  July  26. 

These  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
are  my  constituents,  are  employees  of  the 
Aerospace  Division  of  Honeywell,  Inc., 
located  in  the  St.  Petersburg  area,  and 
controls  produced  by  Honeywell  person- 
nel will  giiide  the  Apollo  15  craft  when  it 
sets  down  on  the  moon  on  July  30. 

Their  contribution  to  future  develop- 
ments in  the  space  program  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  imminent  transfer  and 
relocation  of  Honeywell's  170-man  space- 
science  team  from  company  headquarters 
In  Minneapolis  to  the  facilities  in  my 
district. 

A  highlight  of  Tuesday's  observance 
was  the  imveiling  of  a  unique  exhibit 
produced  by  Honeywell  personnel.  It  is  an 
8-foot  "Talking  Tower"  with  three  strik- 
ing color  panels  that  revolve  while  the 
recorded  story  of  the  heritage,  benefits, 
and  problems  of  the  U.S.  space  program 
is  broadcast. 

The  exhibit  will  tell  its  story  through- 
out the  Tampa  Bay  area  for  the  next 
month — at  the  Honeywell  facilities, 
shopping  centers,  and  schools — and  I 
would  like  to  share  its  inspiring  message 
with  you  and  my  colleagues : 
Fob  Au.  Xankhtd 
"ot7«  RmrrACx" 

Ours  Is  a  heritage  of  exploration  .  .  . 
drawn  from  m«n  with  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  know  the  unknown  .  .  .  We've 
sailed  the  seas  with  Columbus;  crossed  the 
monntalnB  with  Daniel  Boone  and  withstood 
th«  dangers  of  the  prairies.  We  opened  the 
West  with  the  "iron  horse."  and  gave  man 
his  wings  with  WUbur  and  OrvlUe  Wright. 


ra- 


the lonellnflH  of 
Charles  IJndbergh  as  he  flew  the  Atlan- 
tic ..  .  and  the  excitement  of  John  aienn 
when  he  took  America's  first  view  from  earth 
orbit. 

Our      charter      has      been  .  .  .  and 
mains  ...  to    use    space    "for    all 
kind  .  .  ." 

"ova   UWABDS" 

In  boldly  meeting  the  challenges  of 
space  .  .  .  we've  produced  a  bold,  new 
world.  Its  dividends  span  the  fields  of  engi- 
neering, medicine,  communications,  envlron- 
n>ental  scletices.  astronomy,  geology  .  .  .  and 
even  to  everyday  household  products.  On 
July  20th,  19«9.  NeU  Armstrong's  first  his- 
toric step  on  the  Moon  treed  us  as  creatures 
of  a  single  planet  .  .  . 

While  Project  Apollo  unlocks  the  secrets 
of  the  Moon,  Mariner  is  erasing  the  mysteries 
of  Mars.  And,  our  Earth  has  become  smaller. 

Ck>mmunlcatlons  satellitee  bring  conti- 
nents and  people  closer  together.  Weather 
satellites,  increasing  the  accuracy  of  fore- 
casts, saved  60,000  people  during  Htirrlcane 
Camllle.  We've  learned  that  we  can  see  our 
earth  and  our  universe  far  better  from  space 
than  from  the  earth  Itself. 

Gemini  astronauts  mapped  80  per  cent  of 
Peru  In  less  than  3  minutes — a  task  that 
hadn't  been  completed  after  40  years  of  earth- 
bound  efTort.  Meanwhile,  unmanned  probes 
are  finding  answers  to  questions  that  have 
baffled  scientists  for  generations. 

AN    TTNCEaTAIW    FTTTUSK 

Today  America  faces  the  challenge  of  con- 
tinued leadership  in  space,  and  the  crucial 
decisions  needed  if  we  are  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  the  seeds  already  planted. 

The  future,  however,  is  far  from  certain. 
Our  space  program  itself  is  in  Jeopardy. 

Drastic  reductions  in  funding  have  taken 
their  toil.  The  last  Apollo  manned  mission 
comes  in  1973  ...  to  be  followed  only  by  the 
flight  of  the  Skylab  Space  Laboratory  in  13. 
America  has  no  other  manned  q>ace  flights 
scheduled  until  "78 — and  then  only  if  the 
space  shutUe  is  approved.  Unmanned  pro- 
grams have  also  been  curtaUed.  Now  we  must 
decide  if  we'll  go  forward  to  pursue  the  ex- 
citing and  tremendously  rewarding  projects 
that  lie  ahead.  -^  *■    j 

Space  shuttle,  which  takes  off  lUe  a  rocket 
and  lands  like  a  Jetliner,  promises  to  bring 
space  down  to  earth.  With  shuttle,  we  wlU 
realize  vast  savings  In  the  cost  of  building 
and  launching  communications,  weather  and 
earth  resources  satellites. 

Skylab  and  other  earth  resources  pro- 
grams, with  orbiting  infrared  scanners  will 
permit  scientists  to  see  things  not  visible  to 
the  human  eye  on  earth.  They'll  detect  on 
spUls.  water  poUutlon  and  crop  diseases  and 
will  inventory  and  help  control  our  dwin- 
dling supply  of  natural  resources. 

Late  In  this  decade,  two  electronic  ex- 
plorers can  take  advantage  of  a  once  in  a 
lUetlme  alignment  of  the  planets  and  make 
an  11 -year  unmanned  grand  tour  of  Jupiter 
Saturn.  Uraniis.  Neptune  and  Pluto. 

Networks  of  communications  satellites 
could  break  the  bondage  of  global  Illiteracy. 
A  permanent  American  space  station  will  al- 
low man  to  live  almost  indefinitely  In  space. 

The  success  of  our  space  program  belongs 
to  neither  the  scientists  the  astronauts  nor 
the  government-Industry  team  that  made 
the  gigantic  undertaking  possible  .  .  .  but 
to  you  .  .  .  the  American  citizen. 

Tour  courage,  your  determination,  your 
wisdom  has  made  it  possible  for  America  to 
reach  into  the  unknown  .  .  .  the  decision  to 
continue  to  use  space  "For  AU  Mankind" — 
Is  in  your  hands. 


(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  on  page  A22 
the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Tel 
Aviv  dated  July  21,  1971  stated  that  a 
former  Polish  citizen  now  living  in  Israel 
claimed  that  he  had  talked  with  several 
Russian  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the 
Katyn  Massacre  of  10,000  Polish  oflftcers 
during  World  War  n. 

Abraham  Vidra.  64,  of  Haifa  stated 
that  a  Soviet  major  named  Joshua  Soro- 
kin  later  told  him  he  was  sent  to  super- 
vise the  departure  of  the  Poles  from  the 
camp  to  the  massacre  site  in  the  Katyn 
Forest. 

On  Tuesday  in  commemorating  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  along  with  my 
remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
included  therein  a  verbatim  copy  of  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  made 
by  the  special  committee  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1951  to  investigate  this  interna- 
tional crime.  The  findings  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  can  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  20,  1971, 
page  26256.  The  dispatch  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  from  Tel  Aviv  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  avalanche  of  testimony  our 
committee  gathered  conclusively  con- 
necting Stalin  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
with  the  massacre  of  approximately 
15.000  Polish  leaders  in  the  winter  of 
1939-40. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to  include  with  my 
remarks  the  article  from  today's  July  22. 
1971  Washington  Post: 

Massacsx  at  Kattn  Descsibed 

Tel  Avtv. — A  former  Polish  citizen  now  liv- 
ing in  Israel  claimed  today  that  he  had 
talked  with  several  Russian  soldiers  who  took 
I>art  In  the  Katyn  massacre  of  10.000  Polish 
officers  during  World  War  n. 

Abraham  Vidra.  64.  of  Haifa  told  the  news- 
paper Maraiv  that  he  knew  at  least  two 
Soviet  soldiers  Involved  In  the  massacre  In 
the  Katyn  forest  near  the  Russian  town  of 
Smolensk. 

Who  did  the  killing  has  been  in  dispute 
for  nearly  three  decades.  The  U.S.  Congress 
conducted  an  Inquiry  and  concluded  the  So- 
viet government  ordered  the  massacre. 

The  Soviets  say  the  Nazis  were  behind  it. 
but  they  have  refused  to  allow  an  interna- 
tional,  on-the-spot   investigation. 

The  case  first  came  to  light  in  1943  when 
the  Nazi  occupation  force  announced  dis- 
covery of  a  mass  grave  In  the  forest. 

Vidra  claimed  he  had  kept  his  story  secret 
for  30  years  because  of  a  promise  to  a  So- 
viet Jewish  officer. 

This  is  the  story  he  told  Maraiv : 

In  1939.  the  Red  Army  occupied  East  Po- 
land and  captured  thousands  of  Polish 
troops.  They  were  sent  to  several  prison 
camps,  including  one  at  Starobelsk.  in  the 
eastern  ITkralne.  Vidra.  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  "Zionist  activities."  also  was  in- 
terned at  Starobelak. 

At  the  end  of  1940.  10.000  Polish  officers 
were  taken  from  the  camp  and  were  never 
seen  again. 

At  that  time  Vidra  Itecams  friends  with 
a  Soviet  Jewish  major  named  Joshua  Soro- 
klB,  who  was  sent  to  supervise  the  third  and 
lest  departure  of  the  Poles  from  the  camp. 
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After  he  returned.  Sorokln  told  Vidra  that 
the  Polish  officers  had  been  shot  in  the  for- 
ests of  Smolensk. 

"What  my  eyes  saw.  the  world  will  not  be- 
lieve," he  told  Vidra. 

Vidra  was  transferred  In  February  1941  to 
Talltea,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  his 
Job  was  to  break  in  new  prisoners.  Two  ar- 
rivals with  Russian  names,  Lts.  Alexander 
Suslov  and  Samyun  Tlchonov,  "behaved  in  a 
peculiar  way,  unlike  the  other  Inmates  .  .  . 
and  no  one  knew  why  they  were  Imprisoned 
at  Talltza."  Vidra  was  ordered  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  other  prisoners. 

One  day  Suslov,  sobbing,  told  him:  "I  want 
to  tell  you  my  life.  Tlchonov  and  me,  we're 
the  most  miserable  people  in  the  world. 

"I  killed  the  Polaks  with  my  own  hands. 
I  shot  them  myself."  Suslov  became  hjrsteri- 
cal.  He  said  some  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
ordered  to  kill  the  Poles.  They  committed 
suicide  instead  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  mass  grave.  The  other  executioners  were 
quickly  dispersed  around  Russia. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  HON. 
JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
one  of  our  Members  will  celebrate  a  his- 
toric occasion,  a  most  important  time  of 
the  year  for  him,  namely,  his  birthday. 

This  is  normally  the  time  when  some 
men  at  this  ripe  age  may  even  be  con- 
sidering retiring.  But  obviously  this  gen- 
tleman is  in  the  greatest  of  health.  He  is 
full  of  charm  and  ability  and  some 
bluster,  but  obviously  he  is  one  of  the 
biggest-hearted  and  one  of  the  best  men 
in  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  walks  tall  and  stands  tall,  like 
some  Texans,  but  he  is  one  of  the  really 
great  Members  of  the  House.  I  think  we 
ought  to  observe  the  fact  that  "Big 
John"  Satlor  will  be  celebrating  his 
birthday  tomorrow. 


OBSCENE  MAIL  CATEGORY  FOR 
MINORS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Blr.  Hoc  an)  is  recognized  for- 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  7,  while  I  was  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness with  a  delegation  frmn  the  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  this 
body  approved  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  sell,  deliver,  or  dis- 
tribute obscene  matter  to  those  under 
the  age  of  17.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  biU, 
I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
during  the  debate  on  the  measiur.  I  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  this  body  in  its  over- 
whelming approval  of  H.R.  8805  by  a 
vote  of  356  to  25. 

It  remains  now  for  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  tc  follow  through  with 
action  on  this  legislation.  Last  year, 
similar  legislation  received  favorable  ac- 
tion here,  but  was  allowed  to  die  in  the 
other  body. 

The  bill  which  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  of- 
fered for  the  approval  of  our  colleagues 
this  year  differs  only  slightly  from  last 
year's  legislation.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
bill  remains  the  same.  It  would  create  a 
category  of  nonmailable  obscene  matter 
with  respect  to  minors;  yet,  for  the  first 
time  in  law,  this  legislation  would  define 
the  term  "obscene."  The  definition  of 
"obscenity"  incorporated  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  substantially  that  proposed  by  the 
minority  on  the  President's  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traffic  in  obscenity 
and  pornography  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  I.  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  are 
often  queried  by  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  about  our  response  to  this  wide- 
spread problem. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  bring  to  this  Chamber  HJl. 
8805,  which  is  sound  legislation  to  pro- 
tect minors  from  obscene  mail.  However, 
I  feel  an  even  greater  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion to  leam  that  the  enactment  of  the 
postal  reorganization  bill,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  during  the  last  Congress,  has 
resulted  in  a  sharp  dr<H>  in  mail  customer 
complaints  about  obscenity  in  the  mails. 
Recent  testimony  from  postal  officials 
indicates  complaints  have  been  reduced 
by  over  40  percent. 

In  addition,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  newly  established  Postal  Service  re- 
cently said  that  37  dealers  in  obscenity 
were  indicted  for  violations  of  Federal 
statutes  during  1969,  with  10  convictions 
during  the  same  period.  In  1970, 14  deal- 
ers were  convicted  and  71  indictments 
were  returned. 

Some  progress,  then,  is  certainly  being 
made  in  the  fight  against  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  purvey  pornography.  The  action 
of  the  House  mi  July  7  is  testimony  to 
our  concern  about  the  probl«n.  Hope- 
fully, our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
will  act  accordingly,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  PREVENT 
STRIKES  IN  RAILWAY  INDUS- 
TRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been  guilty  of 
dragging  its  feet  by  neglecting  to  consider 
legislation  to  deal  with  crippling  strikes 
in  the  railway  industry.  Thus,  once  again, 
the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  crisis  in  its 
railway  system,  with  the  prospect  of  vast 
unemployment  looming  ominously  over 
the  economic  horizon.  The  United  Trans- 
portation Union  has  effected  a  strike 
against  the  Southern  Railway  and  the 
Unimi  Pacific  Railroad  and  although  it 
is  at  present  a  regional  shutdown,  it  will 
have  just  as  disastrous  results  for  these 
areas  of  the  Nation  as  would  a  national 
strike. 

If  this  were  the  first  such  emergency 
facing  the  Nation,  lack  of  permanent  leg- 
islation could  be  condoned.  However, 
eight  times  since  1963,  the  Congress  has 


been  forced — out  of  necessity — to  take 
temporary  emergency  measures  to  keep 
our  railways  in  operation.  Congress 
should  have  learned  long  ago  that  these 
temporary  solutions  do  not  work  and  it 
is  more  than  regrettable  that  we  have  not 
yet  formulated  an  effective  permanent 
measure  to  settle  such  disputes.  The  pres- 
ent strike  has  been  restricted  to  the  be- 
ginning stages  to  the  southern  and  west- 
em  portions  of  the  country  but  this  geo- 
graphic limit  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to 
immediate  and  positive  legislative  action 
to  avoid  the  hurried,  last-minute  pre- 
ventive measures  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted in  the  past. 

The  necessity  for  permanent  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  cannot  be  overstressed, 
and  the  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  one  of 
the  biggest  links  in  our  transportation 
system  on  our  economy  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. A  look  at  the  entire  industry 
shows  that  American  railroads  operate 
207,000  miles  of  line  serving  more  than 
50,000  communities — ^moving  more  than 
41  percent  of  the  Nation's  intercity 
freight.  The  railroads  form  a  vital  link 
for  many  industries,  providing  the  bulk 
of  such  raw  materials  as  lumber,  chemi- 
cals, steel  and  pai>er.  A  stoppage  of  this 
transportation  artery  for  only  one  week 
would  result  in  losses  to  economic  output 
representing  5.8  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Unemployment  and  a 
shorter  work  week  are  Inevitably  the  re- 
sult of  these  strikes.  Industrial  activity 
is  just  now  picking  up  from  last  year's 
downturn.  Business  conditions  are  show- 
ing signs  of  definite  improvement  and 
to  permit  a  strike  like  this  to  affect 
wages,  working  hours  and  employment 
is  to  jef^ardize  the  important  gains  that 
have  been  made  over  the  past  year. 

Recognition  of  the  disastrous  economic 
impact  of  a  transportation  strike  has 
been  widely  accepted.  Unfortunately,  the 
appropriate  legal  measures  to  prevent 
them  have  not.  Two  laws,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  currently 
provide  the  President  with  authority  to 
forestall  labor  disputes  before  they 
threaten  the  national  economy.  Nei- 
ther provides  the  mechanism  that  will 
guarantee  a  settlement.  Under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  the  President  is  able  to 
postpone  a  strike  for  60  days.  The  present 
strike  had  its  beginnings  last  year  and 
the  President  used  his  powers  at  that 
time  to  divert  a  national  emergency  but 
he  no  longer  has  legal  authority  to  stop 
the  strike.  He  can  appoint  an  Emergency 
Board  to  hold  hearings  and  recommend  a 
compromise  settlement  and  this  has  been 
done.  However,  one  of  the  pso-ties  did  not 
accept  the  compromise  offer.  The  Presi- 
dent can  also  call  on  the  National  Me- 
diation Service  to  work  with  both  par- 
ties in  an  attempt  to  encourage  bargain- 
ing sessions  to  effect  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment. The  Mediation  Service  has  been 
working  aroimd  the  clock  to  get  the  cur- 
rent disputing  parties  to  agree.  As  this 
strike  has  so  dramatically  emphasized, 
the  President  has  only  limited  authority 
under  existing  laws  to  deal  with  strikes 
that  affect  the  national  interest. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure is  evidenced  by  the  nimiber  of 
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times  a  traiuportatiQii  crlsix  has  been 
thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  Congress, 
which  has  hastily  and  temporarily  term- 
inated the  strike,  only  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cediire  several  months  later.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  acted  three  times  dur- 
ing this  past  year  to  avert  a  national 
shutdown,  the  last  two  cases  going  be- 
yond the  cooling-off  period.  The  present 
work  stoppage  is  but  a  continuation  of 
the  strike  disputes  that  the  Congress 
considered  last  year  and  only  tempo- 
rarily resolved. 

The  President,  by  sp)ecial  message  to 
the  Congress,  has  been  urging  that 
the  Congress  pass  new  laws  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  congressional  action  in  rail- 
way disputes.  All  we  have  seen  from  the 
Congress  in  response  to  this  plea  is  inac- 
tion and  indecisive  solutions.  Just  in  the 
past  months,  the  Nation  has  witnessed 
several  threatened  strikes  which  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. On  March  4.  1970.  a  possible  na- 
tionwide rail  strike  was  averted  only 
hours  before  48.000  workers  were  to  walk 
off  their  Jobs  on  ICarch  5.  Again,  on  De- 
cember 10.  1970.  a  last-minute  congres- 
sional compromise  halted  a  rail  strike 
at  2:10  ajn.  And  most  recently,  a  2-day 
strike  was  ended  May  18,  1971.  when 
President  Nixon  signed  a  strike  ban.  di- 
recting striking  signalman  tc  rettun  to 
work. 

In  the  last  two  instances,  the  Congress 
went  far  beyond  extending  the  cooling- 
off  period  by  law  to  permit  the  two  sides 
to  reach  a  voluntary  settlement.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Congress  has  entered  one  side 
of  the  dispute  by  granting  a  pay  increase 
by  law.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  highly  ques- 
tionable position  for  the  Congress  to 
take  and  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
normal  collective  bargaining  to  take 
place.  The  Ccnigress  has  continually 
found  itself  at  the  bargaining  table  be- 
cause it  has  refused  to  provide  the  guide- 
lines these  disputes  need  to  encourage 
their  fair  sidutioo. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Ocounlttce  has  scheduled  hearings  <m 
July  37.  Congressional  action  on  these 
bills  pending  before  Congress,  however, 
should  have  been  started  long  before  this 
stage.  What  Is  most  desperately  needed, 
and  I  cannot  reiterate  this  need  strong- 
ly oiough.  is  meaningful,  permanent  leg- 
islation which  would  give  the  President 
the  flexibility  he  docs  not  now  possess 
to  settle  these  crippling  dilutes.  Many 
Members,  including  myself,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  this  effect,  am',  we 
must  now  set  the  legislative  machinery 
in  moti<m  to  find  an  equitable  and  effec- 
tive method  of  settlement  so  that  we  will 
not  have  the  specter  of  the  shorter  work- 
week and  imemployment  hanging  over  us 
or  be  forced  into  future  temporary  de- 
cisions by  our  own  default. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  an 
edlt<nial  comment  from  the  Washingt<Mi 
Post: 
(ntim  the  WMhington  Post,  July  32,  1971) 

CONGKEBB  AlfS  COLUCCnTX  BaBOATHTWO 

Tb«  raOroad  strike  now  under  way  «i^i 
Ita  thre«texwd  ezpanaion  ought  to  make  U 
cryatal  clear  titat  the  time  for  Congees  to 
completely  overhMil  tike  naUoQ's  labor  lawa  la 
long  peat.  A  nation*!  rail  strllce — or  a  na- 
tional strike  In  any  of  the  ottier  tr&nqwrta- 
tlon  industrtee— U  inUderable.  Tet  the  exper- 


ience of  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated 
couclualvely  that  there  \»  nothing  In  the  ex- 
isting latMT  laws  that  can  produce  a  satU- 
factory  aettleoMnt  in  such  complex  situations 
before  a  strike,  or,  for  that  matter,  once  a 
strike  begins. 

Talking  about  this  in  London  the  other 
day.  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  said,  quite 
rightly  that  the  real  question  Is  whether  free 
collective  bargralnlng  can  surrlve.  Some  sem- 
blance of  collective  bargaining  was  main- 
tained in  the  rail  industry  as  long  as  there 
was  fear  on  both  sides  of  the  table  of  what 
kind  of  settlement  Congress  might  Impose  If 
no  agreement  was  reached  and  a  sute  of  na- 
tional emergency  occurred.  But  that  fear 
has  diminished  with  each  congressional  in- 
tervention and  now  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared since  Congress  has  never  done  more 
than  merely  put  off  to  another  year  the  really 
tough   questions   in   these   negotiations. 

We  think  that  Congress  should  realize  that 
It  has  only  two  options  left  in  dealing  with 
labor  problems  that  can  lead  to  strikes  which 
are  unacceptable  because  of  the  harm  they 
would  do  to  the  national  economy.  One  Is 
to  set  itself  up  with  the  tooU  necessary  to 
become  a  fair  and  Onal  arbitrator.  The  other 
Is  to  Invent  some  new  mechanisms  which 
can  breathe  life  Into  collective  bargaining  in 
Industries.  like  the  railroads,  where  It  is  al- 
most dead. 

The  administration's  proposals,  which  have 
been  before  Congress  for  more  than  a  y«sr, 
strike  us  more  likely  to  achieve  that  latter 
purpose  than  anything  else  now  In  sight. 
The  most  interesting  aj»l  perhaps  the  most 
iiseful  of  these  Is  the  "final  offer  selection" 
option  which  the  President  could  Invoke  in 
transportation  emergency  situations.  Under 
this  proposal,  the  President  would  i^ypoint 
a  bo«u4  which  would  decide,  after  hearings, 
which  final  offer  submitted  by  management 
or  labor  would  compromise  the  contract. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  force  manage- 
ment and  labor  closer  together — perhaps 
close  enough  to  reach  agreement  them- 
selves— by  posing  the  threat  that  one  side  or 
the  other  would  lose  everything  because  Its 
final  offer  was  unreasonable. 

Such  a  device  would  not  only  provide  a 
way  out  of  the  current  rmllroad  mess  btrt 
might  have  provided  a  way  through  which 
the  problems  would  have  been  settled  across 
the  negotiating  table.  It  seems  unlikely  tWt 
the  unions  would  have  been  so  Intransigent 
on  the  work  rules  Issues  If  they  had  feared 
that  their  failure  to  move  on  these  questions 
might  have  led  to  a  contract  written  precise- 
ly as  the  railroads  want  it. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on  this  leg- 
islation or  on  some  other  alternative  is  in- 
excusable. The  oollapse  of  coUecUve  bargain- 
ing as  we  know  It  In  the  railroad  industry 
has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time.  If  the 
present  strike  accomplishes  nothing  else,  it 
serves  to  remind  the  public  that  Congress  is 
as  much  to  blame  for  It  as  the  railroads  or 
the  unions  by  its  refusal  to  provide  some 
new  mechanism  through  which  these  labor 
dilutes  can  be  reserved. 
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WELFARE  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robinsoiv)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  your  indulgence  and  that 
of  my  colleagues,  for  I  have  taken  the 
floor  today  in  order  to  "slam  the  bam 
door  after  the  horse  has  got  out."  Fortu- 
nately, however,  our  Founding  Fathers 
so  structured  the  Federal  legislative 
process  that  there  remains  suiother  gate 
he  must  pass  through  before  this  par- 
ticular horse  gets  clear  away.  It  Is  in 


hopes  of  securing  that  gate  in  a  timely 

fashion  that  I  rise. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  welfare  reform 

and  the  fact  that,  though  the  House  has 
already  struck  out  a  second  time  in  the 
statesmanship  ballgame  by  voting  for 
counterfeit  reform  in  the  guise  of  HJl.  1, 
hearings  will  soon  begin  in  the  other 

body  which  regrettably  is  again  saddled 
with  the  responsibility  for  bolting  the 
gate  on  this  vicious  throwback. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  gross  miscar- 
riage of  responsibility  that  the  House 
has  twice  voted  through  a  measure  so 
thoroughly  repugnant  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  Federal  system. 

The  very  least  we  can  do.  those  of  us 
who  recognize  the  folly  of  HJl.  1.  is  to 
lend  encouragement  to  those  in  the 
other  body  who  will  be  fighting  the  odds 
the  House  has  helped  create,  as  they 
seek  to  obtain  a  fair  suid  impartial  hear- 
ing for  legislation  that  will  truly  reform 
our  welfare  problems  rather  than  merely 
confounding  them. 

To  our  great  good  fortime  there  is  a 
notable  alternative  already  proposed 
which  embodies  true  and  meaningful 
reform.  Thanks  to  Senator  Carl  Curtis 
of  Nebraska,  the  other  body  need  not 
content  itself  this  time  with  a  delaying 
action,  nor  risk  the  wrath  of  the  voting 
public  by  merely  killing  H.R.  1.  No  one 
even  slightly  famiUar  with  the  present 
welfare  debacle  could  countenance  that. 
And  therein,  perhaps,  lies  the  crux  of 
our  failure  here  in  the  House  to  deal 
decisively  with  H.R.  1  in  the  way  it  de- 
served. The  need  for  reform  has  become 
so  obvious  and  so  urgent  that  there 
should  no  longer  be  any  need  even  to 
discuss  it. 

Yet,  the  response  to  this  apparent  and 
compelling  need  for  reform  has  been  to 
view  anything  that  bore  the  label  of 
"reform"  as  desirable  and  deserving  of 
prompt  enactment.  Enhancing  this  un- 
fortimate  reaction  was  the  brief  time 
permitted  Members  of  the  House  to 
study  the  revised  version  of  H.R.  1  after 
It  was  reported  and  the  determination 
with  which  its  proponents  ignored  alter- 
natives and  insisted  on  debating  HR.  1 
entirely  in  terms  of  the  existing  program 
rather  than  in  terms  of  its  own  provi- 
sions and  merits— or  lack  of  them. 

But  there  Is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
Senate  to  examine  HJt.  1  and  expose  it 
for  the  cruel  hoax  that  It  is.  To  charac- 
terize it  as  welfare  reform  Is  like  calling 
pneumonia  a  cure  for  the  common  cold. 
Although  the  Curtis-Duncan  alternative 
had  been  introduced  before  the  House 
acted,  there  was  admittedly  little  time 
to  mobilize  sentiment  for  its  considera- 
tion. No  such  handicap  faces  sincere 
reformers  in  the  other  body. 

And  that,  I  beUeve,  is  the  key.  Given 
the  persuasive  arguments  against  HJl.  1 
which  were  fielded  in  the  House  d^Mtte, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  rationale 
could  have  led  a  majority  of  House  Mem- 
bers to  support  it  except  the  conviction 
that  there  was  no  acceptable  alternative. 

That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  we 
now  go  over  and  over  all  the  arguments 
again,  this  time  keeping  in  mind  that  a 
thoroughly  viable  alternative  does  exist. 

The  arguments  are  myriad,  but  several 
I  think  are  persuasive  enough  In  them- 
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selves  to  render  others  supertkiotis.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  captured  what  I  feel  are  the 
arguments  which  destroy  the  credibility 
of  HJl.  1  as  "welfare  reform."  Let  me.  If 
I  may,  recap  them  briefly,  with  certain 
supportive  detail  which  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  previously  discussed. 

First  of  all.  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  without  satisfactory  rebuttal, 
RR.  1  establishes  the  concept  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income,  set  under  present 
provisions  at  a  level  of  $2,400  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four. 

President  Nixon  has  said  he  does  not 
favor  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  A 
substantial  cross-section  of  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  repudiated 
the  concept  in  debate,  and  even  some 
who  supported  the  bill,  nevertheless 
voiced  reservations  about  the  guaranteed 
annual  Income. 

What  I  c<Kisidered  most  significant 
about  the  debate  on  this  point,  however, 
related  to  the  argument  that,  once  the 
concept  was  established,  political  pres- 
sures would  begin  immediately  and  in- 
evitably to  push  the  level  of  guaranteed 
Income  upward.  This  point  was  made  re- 
peatedly and  forcefully,  and  never  was 
the  slightest  attempt  made  to  refute  it, 
though  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that 
any  substantial  Increaise  would  be  fi- 
nancially catastrophic. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  that  such  political 
pressures  will  be  at  work,  I  point  out 
the  following  quotation  from  a  June  24 
article  In  the  Washington  Post: 

(Senator  Abraham)  Riblcoff  yesterday  be- 
gan soUcitlng  Senate  support  for  a  plan  that 
would  initially  pay  welfare  recipients  at 
least  0300  annually  for  a  family  of  four, 
and  within  several  years  woud  pay  all  fam- 
ilies at  least  enough  to  reach  the  poverty 
line,  currently  Just  over  t3,600. 

Thus,  we  begin  again  on  the  long  and 
futile  Journey  we  have  made  with  social 
security  and  similar  programs.  Will  we 
never  learn? 

A  second  argument  against  H.R.  1  is 
that  it  "federalizes"  the  entire  welfare 
program.  It  is  a  good  argument  but  a  poor 
choice  of  words,  for  what  H Jl.  1  threat- 
ens. In  fact,  is  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Federal  concept  of  government  by 
"nationalizing"  welfare.  Thus  any  hope 
of  meaningful  partnership  between  State 
and  National  Government — any  pretense 
of  preserving  the  delicate  balance  so  es- 
sential to  a  true  federal  system — is  aban- 
doned. For  If  welfare  is  not  a  program  in- 
herently best  suited  to  State  design  and 
administration,  no  program  of  any  sig- 
nificance could  so  qualify. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  displayed  such  high 
regard  for  the  specious  and  Jerry-built 
rationale  offered  in  defense  of  a  "con- 
stitutional right  to  welfare"  and  so  little 
regard  for  the  deeply  embedded  con- 
stitutional principle  of  "federalism." 
which  is,  Indeed,  the  very  foimdation  and 
cornerstone  of  American  Government. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that 
natlonalteing  w^are  is  not  only  destruc- 
tive of  the  federal  system,  but  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  welfare 
leform.  As  the  Times-Dispatch  effective- 
ly points  oat: 

The  major  cause  of  the  present  system's 
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failttre  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
which  has  aeemad  to  pursue  policies  designed 
to  keep  people  on  wtifare  rolls  rather  than 
to  keep  them  oS. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  sampling  of  those 
policies,  as  I  imderstand  them  to  be  and 
you  will  see  why  many  States  are  facing 
bankruptcy. 

For  example,  for  purposes  of  AFDCU — 
Aid  to  Families  With  Etependent  Chil- 
dren. Unemployed — mcvV  has  defined  be- 
ing employed  as  working  35  hours  a  week. 
Thus,  anyone  who  works  fewer  than  35 
hours  a  week  is  unemployed  and  eligible 
for  benefits.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  AFDC 
casdoad  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds? 

Or  take  HEWs  reaction  to  a  Federal 
court  ruling  that  States  must  hold  evi- 
dentiary hearings  before  they  can  termi- 
nate assistance  to  a  welfare  recipient. 
HEW  promulgated  regulations  expand- 
ing on  that  ruling  by  requiring  that  the 
States  employ  special  hearings  officers  to 
conduct  such  hearings  and  pwxjhlbiting 
the  use  of  regular  Welfare  Department 
staff  members  for  such  work. 

Then  there  are  the  regulations  which 
prohibit  the  conditional  termination  of 
assitance  during  the  hearings  or  appeal 
procedure.  Thus,  benefits  which  cannot 
be  recovered  must  be  paid  to  recipients 
who  may  be  obviously  ineligible  but  who 
demand  a  hearing  and  appeal  the  deci- 
sion to  the  ultimate.  Far  more  rational 
would  be  am  approach  which  allowed 
termination  of  assistance  after  the  initial 
decision  of  ineligibihty,  with  a  require- 
ment for  full  reimbursement  jdus  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  by  the  Government  to 
the  recipient  if  the  decision  is  not  upheld 
on  appeal.  This  would  deal  f  airiy  with  the 
taxpayer  and,  by  discouraging  luijustified 
termination  decisions  and  reimbursing 
of  full  benefits  plus  a  bonus  where  mis- 
takes are  made,  would  deal  fairly  with 
the  welfare  recipient  as  well.  But  such 
logic  has  apparently  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  Federal  welfare  bureaucrats 
whose  r»imary  concern  is  to  keep  people 
on  the  welfare  nrils  whenever  conceiv- 
ably possible. 

Other  instances,  such  as  arbitrary  and 
widely  varying  stafBng  requirements 
from  State  to  State,  the  mandated  "Self- 
declaration"  policy,  and  reams  of  man- 
datory special  services  to  be  extended  to 
persons  digible  for  dollar  benefits  under 
the  law,  could  be  cited;  but  the  point  is 
made.  How  can  people  who  have  illus- 
trated this  sort  of  a  preconceived  "mind 
set"  with  regard  to  the  present  system  be 
expected  to  improve  the  system  by  being 
given  full  control  over  it?  This  is  not  to 
mention  the  virtually  Impossible  task 
of  trying  to  administer  from  Washington 
every  deatil  of  such  a  vast  and  complex 
program,  even  if  a  proper  attitude  pre- 
vailed. 

The  third  fundamental  argument 
against  H.R.  1  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
suasive: the  arg\iment  that  you  do  not 
reform  the  present  welfare  program  by 
adding  millions  of  new  recipients  to  the 
rolls  and  then  looking  for  ways  to  get 
them  off. 

With  all  due  respect,  the  "Dupe  of  the 
Year"  award  must  go  to  the  fellow  naive 
enough  to  accept  the  assurances  of  HJl. 
I's  proponents  that  the  tremendous  in- 


crease in  persons  on  welfare  which  It 
envisions  vrill  be  only  temporary.  The 
work  incentive  programs  built  into  It  are 
supposed  to  reduce  the  welfare  rdls  sub- 
stantially over  the  long  haul.  But,  so  far. 
work  Incentives  have  never  wcnked — due 
In  large  part  to  opposition  they  engender 
In  the  very  people  who  will  be  now  ad- 
ministering the  program — and  even  if 
they  did.  the  minimum  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  is  likely  to  move  up  apace  of 
the  earned  income  of  the  working  poor 
for  many  years. 

Those,  then,  are  the  prospects  if  HJl. 
1  is  adopted.  Conversely,  the  Curtis  bill 
eliminates  the  dangers  inherent  In  a 
uniform  guaranteed  annual  Income.  It 
removes  the  design  and  administration 
of  the  entire  welfare  program  f  rcan  the 
hands  of  the  HEW  bureaucracy  and 
places  it  In  the  hands  of  State  officials 
who  have  both  the  expertise  and  prox- 
imity to  tailor  the  programs  to  honest 
needs.  It  provides  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance through  the  mechanism  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  to  ease  the  dollar  burden 
presoitly  handicapping  the  programs  in 
many  States.  And  through  improved  ad- 
ministration and  elimination  of  present 
abuses  and  cheaters  it  will  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  In  the  welfare 
caseloads  while  permitting  improved 
benefits  for  the  truly  needy. 

ITiat  is  true  welfare  reform.  I  urge 
the  other  body  to  give  It  careful  con- 
sideration. It  win  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

And  I  urge  the  administration  to  study 
it  candidly,  in  cfmjunction  with  the  goals 
for  welfare  reform  outlined  by  President 
Nixon.  Neither  personal  feelings,  nor 
prctfessional  pride,  nor  partisan  politics; 
neither  convenience  nor  lmpati«u^  nor 
exasiieration  nor  lack  of  effort  nor  any- 
thing else  within  our  control  should  keep 
us  from  enacting  the  best  possible  legis- 
lation when  dealing  with  so  momentous 
an  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Times  Dis- 
patch editorial  referred  to  above: 

WSLiFABK    RKFOKM 

President  Nlxxm  has  called  the  nation's 
welfare  system  an  "outrage."  Governor  Ron- 
ald Reagan  of  California  has  called  it  "a 
cancer  eating  at  our  vitals."  Hardly  anyooa 
has  a  kind  word  for  the  qrstem.  which  is 
wasteful,  demoralizing,  flawed  by  abuses  and 
dlsmayln^y  ineffective.  Instead  of  rescuing 
the  nations'  poor  from  the  quagmire  of  pov- 
erty, America's  welfare  system  has  encour- 
aged the  development  of  a  degrading  mendi- 
cant mentality  among  certain  segments  of 
society.  For  many  persons  in  this  country, 
which  used  to  preach  the  virtue  of  self- 
reliance,  welfarism  has  become  a  way  of  life. 
Countless  young  Americans  are  entering 
adulthood  convinced  that  as  a  matter  of 
"legal  right"  they  are  enutlcd  to  a  govern- 
ment d(de. 

An  "outrage"  the  existing  welfare  system 
truly  Is,  and  it  onght  to  be  tossed  onto  that 
garbage  dump  reserved  for  society's  dis- 
carded mistakes.  On  this  much  there  is  wide 
agreement.  But  while  the  need  for  reform  is 
generally  recognized,  the  moat  Influential  re- 
formers, unfortunately,  seem  to  favor  a 
course  that  would  lead  to  even  more  wel- 
farism. 

This  promisee  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Nixon- 
backed  wtflkre  "reform"  measure  the  UJS. 
House  at  BepreeantaUvea  approved  late  last 
month.  Inspired  by  Preddent  Nlzon's  sincere 
desire  to  develop  a  plan  that  mlgbt  eren- 
toally  reduce  the  demand  for  pnUlc  assist- 
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ance,  tbU  bUl  sctiuUly  thr««tena  to  exacer- 
bate tbe  nation's  welfare  problems. 

Consider  tbe  measiire's  koy  provlslona. 
It  would  give  federal  endorsement  to  tb« 
radical  gvtaranteed  annual  Income  concept  by 
assuring  eacb  family  of  four  a  yearly  In- 
come of  •3,400,  a  "minimum"  that  surely 
would  rise  constantly.  It  would  federalize  tbe 
entire  welfare  program  by  concentrating 
responsibility  for  administering  and  financ- 
ing the  system  in  Washington.  It  would  add 
mUlions  of  "working  poor"  not  now  eligible 
for  public  assistance  to  the  welfare  rolls. 
Within  four  years,  according  to  prevailing 
estimates,  the  number  of  persons  on  wri- 
fare  In  tbe  United  States  would  double  to 
about  30  million  under  the  Nixon  plan. 

True,  the  bill  contains  work  incentive  fea- 
tures designed  to  encourage  welfare  recip- 
ients to  return  to  a  productive  role  in  society, 
birt  Washington's  previous  experiments  with 
such  plans  have  been  generally  disappoint- 
ing. Anyway,  it  is  dlffictilt  to  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  the  best  way  to  solve  the  na- 
tion's welfare  problems  is  to  put  more  per- 
sons on  the  public  assistance  rolls,  then  try 
to  develop  programs  to  get  them  off. 

Is  there  no  alternative  to  the  President's 
proposal?  Fortunately  there  Is.  U.S.  Senator 
Carl  Curtis,  a  Nebraska  Republican,  has  in- 
troduced an  especially  appealing  welfare  re- 
form bill  that  seems  to  be  aimed  directly  at 
the  major  cause  of  the  present  system's 
failure. 

That  cause  is  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
which  has  seemed  to  piirsue  policies  designed 
to  keep  people  on  welfare  rolls  rather  than 
to  keep  them  off.  It  is  HEW  that  establishes 
basic  eligibility  standards,  and  woe  be  to  any 
atato  or  locality  that  dares  defy  Washington's 
edicts.  Many  states  and  localities  that  have 
sought  to  move  against  cheaters  have  found 
their  way  blocked  by  unrealistic  HEW  regu- 
lations. HEW's  imrelentlng  attitude  makes  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  any  state  to  adjust 
its  welfare  program  to  suit  its  own  peculiar 
needs  and  conditions. 

Sen.  Ctutis  would  solve  the  problems 
created  by  HEW  simply  by  depriving  that 
agency  of  most  of  its  authority  over  welfare 
programs.  The  federal  government  would 
continue  to  help  finance  the  nation's  wel- 
fare programs,  contributing  more  than  half 
the  cost  in  some  instances,  but  the  money 
would  go  directly  to  the  states,  which  would 
be  free  to  establish  their  own  programs  and 
eligibility  requirements.  Guided  not  by  di- 
rectives from  Washington  but  by  local  needs 
and  by  local  financial  conditions,  states  could 
develop  realistic  welfare  programs  designed 
to  help  those  genuinely  in  need  of  help  and 
cloaed  to  professional  deadbeats  who  He  and 
cheat  to  obtain  public  assistance.  Certainly 
It  stands  to  reason  that  state  and  local  offi- 
cials, being  more  reqx>nsive  to  the  people 
than  anonymous  HEW  bureaucrats,  should 
be  more  TigUant  than  Washington  against 
extravagance  and  fraud. 

The  Curtis  bill  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it 
appears  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  House- 
approved  bill.  When  the  Senate  takes  up  this 
Important  subject.  It  should  make  a  detailed 
oomparlson  of  tbe  two  proposals.  Those  legis- 
lators Interested  in  genuine  welfare  reform, 
rather  than  in  welfare  liberalisation,  may 
find  the  Nebraskan's  proposal  more  to  their 
liking. 


OVERSEAS  MnjTARY  CREDIT  UN- 
IONS PASS  1150  MILLION  LOAN 
MARK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fnun 
Texas  (Mr.  Patmam)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions,  I  have  discusKd  with  this 
body  the  outstanding  woi^  po-f ormed  by 


credit  unions  operating  on  UjS.  milltaiy 
instaUaticms  overseas. 

The  latest  report  of  these  Institutions 
Indicates  that  at  the  end  of  May  they 
had  leant  more  than  $152  million  to  serv- 
icemen, ranging  from  the  lowest  rank- 
ing enlisted  man  to  the  highest  ranking 
ofQcer. 

Not  only  is  the  lending  figure  impres- 
sive because  of  its  dollar  size,  but  it  Is 
equally  important  to  consider  what 
would  have  happened  to  these  service- 
men, on  a  financial  basis,  if  these  credit 
unions  had  not  been  in  operation. 

In  1965,  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee conducted  hearings  into  the  prob- 
lems that  servicemen  face  in  attempting 
to  obtain  loans  or  finance  a  purchase. 
The  subcommittee  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  service- 
men abroad  to  pay  interest  rates  as  high 
as  100  percent  on  a  short- term  loan  and 
interest  rates  of  60  percent  were  com- 
monplace. The  subcommittee  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  military  installations  in 
both  Europe  and  the  Pacific  areas  to  look 
into  the  problem  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  best  solution  was  to  establish 
credit  unions  in  those  coimtries  where 
the  United  States  had  major  troop  con- 
centrations. 

Becp.use  of  an  initial  resistance  by  cer- 
tain agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  a  myriad  of  roadblocks,  it 
was  2  years  before  the  credit  unions 
could  be  established.  In  late  1967,  we 
were  finally  successful  in  opening  credit 
unions  in  Germany  and  shortly  there- 
after, credit  unions  were  opened  in  Italy 
and  Great  Britain  and,  subsequently.  In 
Korea  and  the  Philippine  Islsmds. 

Looking  back,  it  Is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  anyone  would  have  opposed  the 
opening  of  overseas  credit  unions.  But, 
time  after  time,  the  committee  met  re- 
sistance, particularly  within  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
that  resistance  is  stUl  showing  up  in  the 
form  of  limited  assistance  to  the  over- 
seas credit  unions.  For  instance,  one 
credit  union  in  need  of  larger  office  fa- 
cilities was  told  that  there  was  no  space 
available.  Shortly  thereafter,  however, 
the  military  installation  gave  a  Itu-ge 
portion  of  choice  space  to  a  Yugoslavian 
furniture  store. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  top  level 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
beginning  with  Secretary  Laird,  are 
fim^ly  committed  to  a  program  of  over- 
seas credit  unions.  However,  this  enthu- 
siasm does  not  filter  down  to  the  various 
military  units. 

In  spite  of  these  handicai>s,  the  over- 
seas credit  unions  have  performed  in  an 
unbelievable  manner.  For  instance,  it 
was  suggested  by  military  officials  that 
credit  unions  were  not  needed  in  Korea 
since  no  more  than  1,600  servicemen 
would  Join  the  credit  union,  even  after  it 
had  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years.  Despite  this  gloomy  forecast,  the 
San  Diego  National  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion opened  offices  in  Seoul.  Korea,  on 
April  1,  1969.  Since  that  time,  its  accept- 
ance has  been  so  great  that  it  has  had  to 
open  five  additional  offices  to  keep  up 
with  the  need  for  its  services.  And  at  the 
end  of  May  of  this  year  the  credit  union, 
which  had  been  told  that  it  would  never 
have  more  than   1,600  members,   had 


signed  up  nearly  23,000  members  and 
had  loans  outstanding  of  more  than  $13.5 
million. 

All  of  the  other  overseas  credit  unions 
have  similar  success  stories,  but  I  picked 
out  the  situation  in  Korea  because  of  the 
gloomy  forecast  that  had  been  made  l^ 
some  U.S.  military  officials  in  that  coun- 
try. It  has  been  estimated  that  since  the 
overseas  credit  unions  went  into  opera- 
tion, that  servicemen  using  the  facilities 
have  saved  from  $15  to  $20  million  in 
interest  charges  of  those  they  formerly 
paid  to  high  rate  credit  extenders.  For 
instance,  a  serviceman  borrowing  money 
for  a  new  car  can  save  from  $200  to  $500 
in  interest  costs  by  dealing  with  the 
credit  union. 

There  are  still  some  areas  with  major 
troop  concentration  that  are  not  served 
by  on-site  credit  unions  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
work  to  correct  this  situation.  Recently, 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  credit 
union  in  Vietnam,  particularly  in  light  of 
"Operation  Reunion."  a  program  under 
which  servicemen  in  Vietnam  could  fly 
back  to  the  United  States  during  their 
leave  periods.  It  was  learned  that  many 
servicemen  were  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program  because  they  did  not 
have  cash  in  hand  when  the  time  came 
to  purchase  the  airplane  ticket.  However, 
the  military  decided  against  allowing 
credit  union  operations  in  that  coimtry, 
citing  many  of  the  same  negative  reasons 
that  were  used  in  Korea.  In  June,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff) 
reported  on  a  special  study  mission  that 
he  made  to  Asia  near  the  end  of  last  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  gentleman  fnnn  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff)  was  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  (Currency  Committee  and  took 
part  in  the  overseas  investlgati<m,  the 
need  for  credit  unions.  He  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  committee  and  was  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  establish  the 
credit  imions.  In  discussing  the  credit 
union  situation  in  Vietnam  in  his  June 
report.  Congressman  Wolff  points  out: 

This  is  especially  galling  since  2  years  pre- 
viously a  special  mission  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Conunittee,  of  which  the 
author,  then  on  that  conmiittee,  was  a  mem- 
ber, went  to  Vietnam  as  part  of  a  broader 
investigation  of  credit  frauds  against  serv- 
icemen. At  that  time,  we  found  a  deplorable 
situation  in  Vietnam,  but  were  assured  by 
MACTV  that  credit  unions  would  be  estab- 
lished to  give  our  men  a  fair  chance  to  avoid 
the  ugly  clutches  of  the  loansharks.  .  .  . 

The  situation  should  be  rectified  without 
any  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  just  how  effec- 
tive the  overseas  credit  unions  have  been, 
I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  monthly 
Overseas  Credit  Union  Report  provided 
to  me  by  Oen.  Evert  Thomas,  retired,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Defense  Credit 
Union  Council: 

Dxrufsx  CxKorr  Union  CouNcn., 

Waahington,  D.C.,  July  8. 1971. 
Hon.  Wbigrt  Patuan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Chaibmam:  The  ft^owlng  prog- 
ress report  concerning  the  operattons  of 
credit  union  sub-offices  in  Oermany,  Eng- 
land, the  Philippine  Islands,  Korea,  and  Italy 
is  submitted  for  your  lnf(»inatlon. 


July  22y  1971 
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Anirevs  Federal  Credit  Union  began  oper- 
ations at  Wiesbaden  on  11  March  19418.  It  has 
since  opened  a  sub-office  at  Frankfurt.  As  of 
3i  May  these  sub-offices  had  acquired  37,074 
members,  made  loans  in  the  amount  of  •34,- 
074.19&.22,  and  received  share  deposits  in  the 
total  amount  of  $17,006,299.49.  During  the 
month  of  Bfay,  896  loans  were  made  to  mill- 
tsry  personnel.  Iliese  loans  were  distributed 
by  pay  grade  as  follows: 
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Fort  Belvoir  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Wurzburg  on  1  February  1968. 
As  of  31  If  ay  this  sub-office  had  acquired 
4.537  members,  made  loans  in  the  amount  of 
95,714.664.65,  and  received  share  deposits  in 
the  total  amount  of  $444,930.65.  During  the 
month  of  May,  183  loans  were  made  to  mili- 
tary personnel.  These  loans  were  distributed 
by  pny  grade  as  follows 
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PcMC  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began  op- 
erations at  Ramstein  on  15  January  1968. 
It  has  since  opened  sub-offices  at  Baum- 
holder,  Bttburg,  and  Plrmasens.  As  of  31  May 
these  sub-offices  had  acquired  33,696  mem- 
bers, made  IO€ms  in  the  amount  of  $28,722.- 
333.95.  and  received  share  deposits  in  the 
amount  erf  $11,225,068.92.  During  the  month 
of  May  these  sub-offices  made  1,196  loans  to 
mUit«7  personnel.  These  loans  were  distrib- 
uted by  pay  grade  as  follows : 
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Lackland  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  in  Berlin  on  26  December  1967.  As 
of  31  May  this  sub-office  had  acquired  2.322 
members,  made  loans  in  the  total  amount  of 
$870,281.91,  and  received  share  deposits  in  the 
amount  of  $1,911,882.28.  D\iring  the  month 
of  May  this  sub-office  made  173  loans  to 
military  personnel  and  these  loans  were  dis- 
tributed by  pay  grade  as  follows: 
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Redstone  Federal  Credit  Union  began  op- 
erations in  the  Mannheim-Stuttgart  area  on 
15  February  1968.  It  has  since  opened  a  sub- 
office  at  Heidelberg.  As  of  31  May  these  sub- 


offices  had  acqviired  22,436  members,  made 
loans  In  the  total  amount  of  $25,760,231.00, 
and  received  share  deposits  In  tha  amount  of 
$5,063,594.00.  During  the  month  ot  May  these 
sub-offices  made  277  loans  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  these  loans  were  distributed  by 
pay  grade  as  follows: 
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Finance  Center  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Furtb  on  15  February  1968.  It 
has  since  opened  sub-offices  at  Bamberg, 
Ansbach,  and  lUeahelm.  As  of  31  May  these 
sub-officea  had  acquired  12,943  members, 
made  loans  in  tbe  amount  of  $8,728311.64, 
and  received  share  deposits  in  the  amount 
of  $2,728,107.87.  During  the  month  of  May 
these  sub-offices  made  241  loans  to  military 
personnel  and  these  loans  were  distributed 
by  pay  grade  as  follows: 
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Keesler  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Lakenheath,  England  on  15 
November  1968.  it  has  since  opened  sub- 
offices  at  South  Rulslip.  Bentwater,  RAF  Al- 
conbury,  and  Upper  Heyford.  As  of  31  May 
these  sub-offices  bad  acquired  10,957  mem- 
bers, made  loans  in  the  amount  of  $13,430.- 
045.87,  and  received  share  deposits  in  the 
amount  of  $2,050,753.60.  During  tbe  month 
of  May  these  sub-offices  made  1047  loans  to 
military  personnel  and  these  loans  were  dis- 
tributed by  pwiy  grade  as  follows: 
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Barksdale  AFB  Federal  Union  began  opera- 
tions at  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands on  20  December  1968.  As  of  31  May  this 
sub-office  had  acquired  20,487  members,  made 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $15,708,316.55,  and 
received  share  deposits  in  the  amount  of 
$10,662363.63.  During  the  month  of  May  this 
sub-office  made  914  loans  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  these  loans  were  distributed  by 
pay  grade  as  foUows: 
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San  Diego  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  be- 
gaxi.  operations  at  Seoul,  Korea  on  April  1. 
1069.  It  has  since  opened  sub-offices  at 
Taegu,  Camp  Casey,  Osan  AFB,  2nd  Divi- 
sion, and  Kunsan.  As  of  31  May  these  sub- 
offices  had  acquired  23.628  members,  made 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $13,527387.73,  and 
received  share  deposits  in  the  amount  of 
$4,245,933.80.  During  tbe  month  of  BiCay  these 
sut>-offlces  made  1.598  loans  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  these  loans  were  distributed  by 
pay  grade  as  foUows: 
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Fairchild  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Aviano  Air  Force  Base,  Italy  on 
May  19,  1960.  It  has  since  (^>ened  sub-of- 
fices at  Vicenza  and  Camp  Darby.  As  of  31 
May  these  sub-offlces  had  acquired  4300 
members,  made  loans  in  the  amount  of  $5.- 
934,178.88.  and  received  share  deposits  in  the 
amormt  of  $2,089349.17.  During  the  month 
of  May  these  sub-offices  made  273  loans  to 
miUtaiy  personnel  and  these  loans  were  dis- 
tributed by  pay  grade  as  follows: 
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As   of   31    May   1971    the    sub-offices    had 
signed   up   161,580   members,   received  share 
deposits  in  the  amount  of  $57,418,783.41,  and 
made  loans  in  the  amount  of  $152,470,636.40. 
Respectfully, 
Brig.  Gen.  Btebt  S.  Thomas,  Jr.. 
U.S.A.,  retired. 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  overseas  credit  unions  that  have 
compiled  such  an  outstanding  record  are 
physically  located  on  the  miUtary  instal- 
lations that  they  serve.  This  provides  our 
servicemen  and  women  with  full  service 
credit  union  benefits,  including  loan 
counseling,  and  this  is  particularly  help- 
ful for  many  of  our  young  servicemen, 
who  find  themselves  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty and  need  someone  to  talk  to  to 
obtain  advice. 

There  is,  howevo-.  another  group  of 
credit  unions  that  are  also  providing 
credit  union  service  through  the  mails. 
These  credit  unions,  for  the  most  part, 
are  serving  members  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices at  smaller  installations  where  there 
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are  not  enough  servicemen  to  Justify  a 
full  service,  on-site  credit  union  facility. 
However,  throiigh  the  use  of  air  m^n 
and.  In  some  cases,  through  telegraphic 
communication,  a  serviceman  in  finan- 
cial trouble  is  able  to  obtain  a  loan  in 
only  a  few  days  imder  such  arrange- 
ments. 

These  credit  unicms  are  also  to  be 
saluted  for  their  desire  to  help  service- 
men and  it  should  be  a  comfort  for  par- 
ents of  young  servicemoi  to  know  that 
if  their  son  or  daughter  has  financial 
problems  that,  no  matter  where  they  are 
stationed,  they  can  get  help  from  a  credit 
union,  either  directly  or  through  rapid 
mall  or  telegraphic  service. 

No  longer  will  these  parents  have  to 
worry  about  their  sons  or  daughters 
being  forced  to  deal  with  a  loanshark  in 
the  case  of  a  financial  onergency. 


AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNCIL  DE- 
VOTES TIME  TO  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kkmp)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Security  Council  devoted  6  days  of  its 
program,  "Washington  Report."  broad- 
cast nationwide  on  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Sjrstem — just  before  and  during 
Captive  Nations  Week — to  the  plight  of 
those  nations  still  living  imder  Commu- 
nist subjugation. 

John  M.  Beinhardt,  managing  editor, 
conducted  a  series  of  interesting  inter- 
views, and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  compliment  John  and  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  for  giving  time  to 
this  important  issue. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
copies  of  the  program  transcripts  and 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

NkxT  Wkkk  Is  Caftivb  Nations  Wuk 

(BnMdcast  July  16,  1971) 
Bbnbaidt.  Next  w«ek  Is  Captive  Nations 
Week,  "mis  Is  tlie  American  Security  Coun- 
cil Washington  Report.  Our  guest  Is  Con- 
gressman Edward  J.  Do^RrinsU.  Republican 
erf  UllnoU  who  speaks  on  the  subject  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  being  observed  tills 
year  July  18th  through  the  24th. 

Debwdjski.  The  year  1871  represents  a 
Ignlflcant  development  In  our  foreign  pol- 
icy which  makes  the  emphasis  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  ever  mcov  important.  Rath« 
t2ian  entering  into  an  era  of  negotiations 
with  the  Communist  World,  It's  obvious  we 
have  more  problems  with  the  Reds  than  ever 
before,  and  not  Jtist  In  Southeast  Asia.  In 
the  Middle  Eiast  the  movements  of  the  Com- 
munists to  outflank  NATO  and  the  con- 
tinued complications  caused  In  the  Berlin 
area,  all  accentuate  the  fact  that  rather  than 
mellowing,  the  designs  of  Communists  for 
world  domination  are  ever  present.  We  should 
also  make  menUon  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
spirit  of  C^Uve  Nations  Week,  we  hope  to 
produce  a  world  sltuaUon  whereby  freedom 
under  truly  legitimate  governments  would  be 
afforded  the  people  oif  East«Ti  Europe  whose 
sattillte  governments  were  Imposed  at  the 
end  <rf  World  War  n  by  the  Russians.  The 
many  noo-Ruaslan  nations  within  the 
V3SM.,  Lithuanians.  Latvians.  Estonians, 
Ukrainians,  Armenians,  and  others  have  as 


much   rl^t   to  kelf-detennlnatlon   as   any 
peoples  served  by  Independent  governments. 

The  states  of  the  captive  nations  are  also 
affected  by  the  tendency  of  the  ultra-liberals 
in  the  press  and  various  organizations 
throughout  our  country  and  the  world  to  be- 
lieve that  there  isn't  any  tiireat  posed  to 
the  Western  World  by  Conununlst  expansion. 
This  Is  a  delusion. 

Specifically  when  we  look  at  the  Middle 
East  and  note  that  the  Commnulsts  are  not 
only  determined  to  continue  to  support  radi- 
cal Arab  aggression  against  Israel,  but  by 
their  presence  In  Algeria,  Lybla.  Sudan,  and 
the  latest  efforts  they  are  making  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula  in  the  wake  of  British 
withdrawal,  we  clearly  see  the  effort  of 
the  Reds  to  control  Northern  Afri- 
ca. The  obvious  design  is  to  outflank  NATO, 
which  would  leave  Western  Europe  in  a  very 
imtenable  position  subject  perhaps  to  eco- 
nomic blackmail.  Therefore,  in  the  history 
of  the  Captive  Nations  movement,  never  be- 
fore have  we  faced  a  challenge  as  difficult  and 
complex  as  today.  We  must  make  every  effort 
to  alert  our  fellow  Americans  to  the  true 
menace  of  Communism,  to  the  growing  com- 
pllcaUons  we  have  with  this  false  Ideology, 
for  the  need  to  be  ever  alert  in  defense  of 
freedoms  and  to  develop  the  progressive  for- 
eign policy  positions  whereby  the  free  world 
will  triumph  and  freedom  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment will  be  restored  to  the  present  cap- 
tives of  Commimlsm. 

BEiNaAaoT.  Thank  you  Congressman  Der- 
wlnskl.  You  have  been  listening  to  the  Amer- 
ican Security  CoimcU   Washington  Report. 

CAmvB  Nations  Week  Remains  Signitt- 

CANT  TOOAT 

(Broadcast  Monday,  July  19,  1971) 
John  Bexnrarot.  Captive  Nations  Week 
remains  significant  today.  This  Is  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Coimcll  Washington  Report. 
Our  guest  today  Is  the  man  who  drafted  the 
original  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution. 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  who  is  Director  of 
the  Institute  on  Comparative  Political  and 
Economic  Systems  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Dobriansky,  what  brought  about  the 
original  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
and  what  significance  does  it  have  for  us 
today? 

Dr.  DoBKiANSXT.  The  original  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  Is  really  the  only  res- 
olution that  was  passed  by  Congress  back  In 
July.  1959.  And  the  main  reason  for  it  was 
to  put  into  conceptual  form  the  state  of  the 
world  as  It  was  then  and  as  it  Is  now — namely 
the  growth  of  the  Soviet-Russian  imperlum. 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  through  East- 
em  Europe,  into  Asia  and  then  eventually 
Into  Cuba.  If  one  reads  the  Resolution,  he 
will  see  a  clause  there  which  is  open  ended, 
namely  stating  "and  others."  Thus  Cuba  was 
not  Included.  But  a  year  later,  Cuba  actually 
became  a  captive  nation.  Now  the  circum- 
stances fundamentally  and  basically  have  not 
changed:  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  Viet- 
nam Issue  can  be  viewed  from  this  totallstic 
captive  nations  approach.  Many  In  this  coun- 
try think  that  it  was  simply  a  civil  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  so-called  civil  war  there  had 
been  repeated  time  and  time  again  going 
all  the  way  back  to  1917-1918  in  areas  that 
are  now  within  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
Byelo-Russla,  Ukraine,  Georgia  and  else- 
where. And  we  today  apply  it  to  Vietnam  by 
raising  the  question,  ""who's  next"?  And  if 
we  were  to  pursue  some  of  the  policies  that 
are  being  suggested  by  some  of  our  leaders, 
well  then  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
probably  Thailand  would  be  placed  on  this 
long  list  of  captive  nations.  The  fact  that  we 
must  recognize  is  that  the  communist  con- 
spiracy— the  communist  drive  for  world  dom- 
ination— whether  out  of  Peking  or  out  of 
Moscow — Is  stiU  presenUy  with  us.  And  they 
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win  use  all  sorts  of  techniques  to  achieve 
that  end.  Not  necessarily  overt  military,  but 
also  diplomatic  and  numerous  other  tech- 
lUques  which  they  have  vised  In  the  past  de- 
pending on  circumstances.  I  think  it's  also 
important  to  bear  In  mind  that  as  we  con- 
sider the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the 
U.N..  that  we  must  remember  that  we  tm 
dealing  with  700  mllUon  captive  Chinese  on 
the  mainland  of  China.  Tliis  should  be 
brought  up  on  the  occasion  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  which  we  are  celebrating  m  the 
period  of  July  18-34. 
Beinhaxdt.  Thank  you  Dr.  Dobriansky. 

TWEUTH    ANNrVEXSABT    OF    CaPTIVX    NATIONS 

Week 

(Broadcast  "Tuesday,  July  20.  1971) 
John  Beinhabot.  Twelfth  anniversary  of 
CapUve  Nations  Week.  This  is  the  American 
Sectirity  Council  Washington  Report.  Our 
guest  is  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  VJB. 
House  of  Representatives.  Ckingressman 
Oerald  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Congressman  Ford.  This  year  we  mark  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  a  testament  to  free- 
dom, first  proclaimed  by  the  late  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  "This  is  the  twelfth 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
authorized   by   Congressional   Resolution  in 
1959.  That  resolution  empowered  American 
Presidents  to  proclaim  Captive  Nations  Week 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
Independence  shaU  have  been  achieved  for 
all  captive  nations  of  the  world.  Observance 
of  C^tlve  Nations  Week  points  up  the  dedl- 
cation   of  Americans  to   the   nurturing  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  There  Is  a 
truth  that  no  arms  and  no  occupation  can 
kill.  The  truth  is  that  within  the  hearts  of 
the  enslaved  people,  here  bums  a  love  ot 
liberty  which  is  a  constant  threat  to  their 
rulers.   A   yearning  for  freedom   which  wiU 
ultimately    prevail.    And    this    truth    gives 
meaning  to  our  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance. I  believe  the  United  States  should 
seek  enforceable  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  aimed  at  avoiding  a  Third  World  War. 
But  it  would  be  the  greatest  hypocracy  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  wrongs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  to  mUllons  of  human  beings 
deprived  of  individual  freedom  and  national 
independence.  Americans  must  continue  to 
make   kown   their  deep   concern   about  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  and  convey  thU 
message   to   the   captive   worid.    Americana 
should  continue  to  make  known  their  re- 
fusal  to  accept  the  regimes  Imposed  upon 
these  unfortunate  victims  of  tyranny.  Amer- 
icans should  continue  to  promote  the  basic 
human    rights    and   fundamental    freedoms 
which  are  the  Ood-glven  right  of  all  people. 
America  must  never  accept  that  freedom  la 
foreclosed  for  the  now  enslaved  peoples  o* 
the  worid.  Consistent  with  our  own  national 
Interests.   Americans  should  constantly  ex- 
plore all  avenues  that  might  lead  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  their  pUght.  Let  us  continue  to  Inform 
the  captive  peoples  of  bur  full  and  uncom- 
promising support   for  their  unquenchable 
goal  of  national  and  individual  freedom  Let 
them  ever  know  that  Americans  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  fiirtherance  of  freedom  through- 
out  the  worid.  Let  us  keep  faith  with  the 
people  of  the  ci^>tlve  nations. 

BEiNHAurr.  Thank  you  Congressman  Ford. 

WoELD  Halt-fsee.  Halp-slave  Cannot  Exist 
(Broadcast  Wednesday.  July  21, 1971) 
Beinraedt.  World  half -free,  half-sUve  can- 
not exist.  This  is  the  American  Seciu-ity 
Council  Washington  Report.  Our  guest  today 
is  Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane.  Republican 
of  nilnols. 

Congressman  Cbanx.  At  this  pctftlcular 
time  when  all  Americans  again  Join  in  rec- 
ognizing the  plight  of  those  people  who  stUl 
live  xmder  c^tlvlty  in  totalitarian  societies. 
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I  think  It's  important  for  us  to  re-examlne 
gome  of  those  assumpUons  that  were  unl- 
reisally  aco^ted  by  Americans  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  then  they  would  seem  to  l)e 
today.  At  that  time,  one  of  our  primary  ob- 
jectives for  going  to  war — as  had  been  our  pri- 
mary objective  in  World  War  I — was  to  make 
tbe  world  safer  for  democracy.  In  Woodrow 
Wilson's  pbraae.  "to  make  the  world  aaXer 
in  the  po«t  world  war  era  for  all  Individuals  In 
the  enjoyment  of  their  Inalienable  rights." 
We  have  in  recent  times  however  heard  an 
Kgiiment  gaining  force  that  the  Soviets  have 
some  kind  of  a  claim  to  enjoy  a  sphere  of 
Influence,  and  that  sphere  of  influence  of 
course  lnvolv«B  holding  many  millions  of 
people  in  arnbjugatlon.  "The  American  view 
by  contrast,  was  the  basis  for  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
snd  the  other  World  War  n  declarations  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  party,  and 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  turned  Its 
back.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  better  than  a 
eenttiry  ago  that  this  nation  could  not  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free  and  before  the  century 
was  out.  It  would  be  either  all  one  or  all  the 
other.  I  think  in  our  telescoped  world  of 
the  twentlerth  century,  one  might  i^proprl- 
atdy  say  that  the  world  cannot  exist  half 
■lave  and  half  free.  And  it  must  be  the  con- 
tinuing oonimltmen.t  of  all  of  those  people 
who  cherish  liberty  to  renew  their  dedica- 
tkm  and  their  consecration  to  those  ideals 
of  liberty  for  which  this  nation  has  got  to  war 
m  many  timae  past.  The  imposing  reality 
that  there  are  still  people  living  In  captive 
countries  cannot  be  Ignored.  There  are  many 
that  would  like  to  wish  It  away.  But  the 
fact  is  that  in  1908,  Cisechoelovakla  saw  a  re- 
Msertlon  of  Soviet  Russian  domination;  In 
oar  country  we  had.  at  the  end  of  1970.  the 
famous  Klrdurka  case — the  Lithuanian  sail- 
or who  sought  asylum  and  was  denied  It — an 
Inddenit  which  has  placed  a  blemish  on  our 
moral  conscience.  "The  Polish  tinreat  at  the 
end  of  1970  was  also  an  Indication  of  the 
pertinence  and  the  relevancy  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  In  addition  to  that  the  re-em- 
phasis placed  on  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  at 
the  24th  Communist  Party  Congrcas  last 
Ifarch  and  April  was  only  another  way  of 
saying  th«t  Moscow  Is  intent  upon  main- 
taining Ita  control  in  Central  Europe;  in  the 
USSR;  <>m""g  the  many  non-Russian  na- 
tions; In  Asia;  and  in  Cuba.  In  conclusion  I 
would  like  to  recite  a  quotation  from  the 
farmer  House  Speaker,  the  Hoitarable  John 
MoCormack  who  stated  "we  mtist  never  for 
a  moment  forgvt  the  nations  large  and  small 
which  live  under  dictatorship.  We  must  never 
forget  the  ideals  of  the  people  who  yearn 
for  freedom,  and  most  of  all  we  must  never 
ftirget  that  it  is  freedom  which  is  the  truth 
they  seek,  and  cannot  be  forgotten." 
Beinhaeot.  Thank  you  Congreasman  Crane. 

Caftite  NATION8  Stux  Hunger  for  VaxBtott. 
(Broadcast  Thursday,  July  22, 1971) 

John  Beinhaiu>t.  Captive  Nations  Still 
Hunger  for  Freedom.  This  Is  the  American 
Security  Coimcll  Washington  Report.  Our 
guest  la  Congressman  Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 
Republican  of  Maryland. 

Congreasman  Hocan.  As  we  again  com- 
memorate Captive  Nations  Week  I  think  It's 
appropriate  that  we  pause  and  see  what  the 
status  Is  In  those  countries.  For  more  than 
3  decades  the  Communist  regimes  hav« 
wagf)d  an  all  out  effort  to  subjugate,  splri- 
tuaUy  as  weU  as  physically,  the  100  million 
people  of  th«  captive  European  lands.  Tet, 
lnq>ite  o<  ao  many  set  backa.  East  and 
Central  Europeans  still  hunger  for  equal  Jus- 
tice, personal  dignity  and  freedom.  I  think 
that  now  we  have  a  particularly  opportune 
time  to  do  something  constructive  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  Captive  Nations.  The  So- 


viet Union  and  the  Saat  Burc^Man  Com- 
munist reglmea  have  no  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  peaceful  and  proq;>erous  na- 
tions of  the  Weat.  I  think  that's  accurate. 
WhatevM-  Instability  and  threat  to  peace 
there  exists  In  Europe  today,  the  roots  are 
In  the  communist  orbtt  Itself.  We  need  to 
give  the  people  In  those  oajiUve  nations  an 
opportunity  to  expreaa  themselveB  and  I 
think  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  scxne- 
thing  about  that.  The  communist  economy 
at  this  time  needs  Western  help  so  badly 
that  Moscow  Is  looking  for  overtures  for 
trade  and  commerce  with  the  Weat.  As  a 
case  In  point.  Moscow  was  com.i}elIed  to  reach 
an  accommodation  with  West  Germany  In 
order  to  get  economic  aid.  Now  I  think  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  use  this  need  on 
their  part  for  trade  to  exert  pressure  upon 
them  to  have  free  elections  in  those  captive 
nations.  Today  when  self-detennlnatlon  is  a 
universally  accepted  right  of  all  nations,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  violating  the  charter  ot  the 
United  Nations  by  treating  the  East  and 
(Central  E^iropean  countries  as  colonies  and 
keeping  them  in  check  by  mllUry  might.  We 
at  this  point  in  time  can  bring  pressure  to 
bear,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  communists 
and  convince  them  that  If  they  want  to  have 
an  open  rapport  with  free  nations  In  the 
world,  then  the  least  they  should  do  is  al- 
low free  elections  In  captive  nations  and 
give  the  people  in  those  countries  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  opinion  regard- 
ing the  Soviet  domination  which  has  kept 
them  in  virtual  slavery  for  so  many  years. 
BxtNKARDT.  Thank  you  Congressman  Iaw- 
rence  J.  Hogan. 

Captive  Nations  RBSOnrnoN  Snu.  Rkxvant 

Tddat 

(To  be  broadcast  Friday,  July  23. 1971) 

John  Bbinharot.  The  Captive  Nations 
Week  Reetriution  is  stUl  relevant  today.  This 
Is  the  American  Security  CotmcU  Washing- 
ton Report,  continuing  our  q>ecial  programs 
this  week  commemorating  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Our  guest  today  is  Congressman  Ro- 
man Pucinskl,  Democrat  of  lUlnolB.  Here  by 
telephone  from  his  office  on  Capitol  Hill  U 
Congressman  Pucinskl. 

Congressman  Pucinski.  My  friends,  once 
again  for  the  twelfth  consecutive  year  we  set 
aside  a  week  to  honor  the  people  of  the 
world's  Captive  Nations.  These  people  share 
with  us  in  America  the  same  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. The  same  dreams  for  a  better  fu- 
ture. An  entire  generation  has  endured  the 
stifling  cloak  of  a  system  of  government  that 
has  no  faith  In  the  people.  After  thirty  years 
the  people  stUl  cannot  be  trusted  with  an 
open  and  competitive  election.  Tet,  amax- 
Ingly,  even  the  children  bom  into  this  repres- 
sive form  of  government  are  seeking  to  over- 
throw It  as  we  have  seen  In  Czechoslovakia. 
in  Hungary  and  Poland.  Decisions  that  we  in 
the  free  worid  take  for  granted  .  .  .  where  we 
wUl  work  and  live  .  .  .  tripa  with  our  fami- 
lies .  .  .  things  we  purchase  for  our  homes 
and  above  all  who  will  lead  us  are  unknown 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Career  decisions 
there  are  based  on  government  set  quota  sys- 
tems. Housing  Is  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
non-existent  and  far  too  many  people  are 
crowded  into  small  ro<xns  with  no  hope  of 
moving.  Privacy  itself  is  considered  suq>ect 
by  a  regime  that  Indeed  has  much  to  fear 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  This  week, 
as  in  all  weeks,  we  Americans  reach  across 
the  oceans  and  clasp  in  spirit  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  people  who  share  our  love 
of  liberty  and  self-determination.  Through 
our  broadcasts,  our  letters,  our  contact  with 
those  friends  and  family  who  remain  priaon- 
oi  in  their  own  nations,  we  reaffirm  our  deep 
affection  and  our  spiritual  union.  To  the 
people  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Cze<^- 
oslovakla,   Ukraine,   Latvia,   Estonia,   White 


Ruthlnla,  Romania,  East  Germany,  Bulgarl*. 
Armenia,  Albania.  Tibet,  Koanckla,  Turkl- 
Stan,  and  others.  We  In  the  Oongrees  of  the 
United  States  pledge  otir  continuing  efforts 
to  give  whatever  assistance  we  can.  On  be- 
half of  the  American  people,  we  solemnly  vow 
never  to  forget  the  wrongs  that  have  been 
committed  In  the  name  of  the  so-called  peo- 
ples liberation  movements  of  the  conununlst 
governments. 

BEDtHAROT.      "Thank      you      Congressman 
Pucinskl. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  average  person  on  a  U.S.  farm  had 
78.2  percent  as  much  personal  income 
after  taxes  as  the  average  nonf arm  per- 
son. This  comperes  with  77.3  percent  in 
1969  and  74.5  percent  in  1968. 


JOINT  COMMTITEE  ON  T3S.  POREION 
POLICY  IN  SODTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Morse)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Blr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored that  a  number  of  distinguished 
Members  are  joining  with  me  today  In 
filing  legislation  which  would  establish 
a  Select  Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress 
to  inquire  iirto  the  origins  of  UJ3.  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
adequacy  of  information  provided  the 
Congress  during  the  period  of  that  in- 
volvement. On  the  basis  of  the  findings 
of  its  Inquiry,  the  committee  also  would 
study  and  determine  the  current  nature 
of  US.  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam. 

CoGponsors  of  this  resolution  are:  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Aspir  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  EscH  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Pmm- 
zEL  of  Miimesota,  Mr.  Ovdi  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Halpern  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  I^kcett  of  California. 
Mr.  McCloskkt  of  CaHfomla,  Mr.  Nix 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  PncE  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Robisoh  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Whitehukst  of 
Virginia. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  chairmen 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  C(»nmlttee 
each  would  select  two  members  of  his 
committee,  one  Democrat  and  one  Re- 
publican, to  serve  on  the  select  commit- 
tee. The  commltee  would  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  recent  publication  of  classified 
documents  relating  to  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  given  rise  to  charges  that 
the  Executive  willfully  misled  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  regarding 
our  objectives  in  Vietnam.  In  the  face 
of  such  serious  charges  concerning  our 
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tuvulvuDeot  in  s  wsr  wtikih  Is  now  di- 
TldlnB  oar  people  m  they  hare  never 
been  dtvlded  in  Its  recent  history,  tlie 
Congress  hu  a  rMtxinsIWTtty  to  »e6t  the 
facto  and  to  inform  the  pufaUc.  As  lecls- 
lators.  we  must  mow  to  eonflrm,  to  dieny 
or  to  idace  in  perspective  the  serious 
charges  that  have  been  made. 

The  immediate  crisis,  then,  occasions 
my  resduticm.  Bat  long  before  the  recent 
disclosures,  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
need  for  the  Ccmgrefls  to  spell  out  clearly 
our  vital  national  interests  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  For  too  long  the  congres- 
sional voice  on  Vietnam  has  been  muted 
and  uncertain.  It  has  constituted  an  im- 
polect  guide  for  actions  by  the  execu- 
tive, which  lacks  the  advantage  of  an 
articulated  policy  by  the  Congress.  In 
other  wofds,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
the  active,  responsible  partner  in  the 
formulatiaa  of  American  foreign  policy 
whkh  our  syrtem  ot  government  requires 
if  there  is  not  to  be  continuous  conflict 
between  the  execirtive  and  legislative. 

What  constitutes  the  XJB.  vital  Inter- 
esto  in  Southeast  Asia  has  almost  with- 
out fail  been  determined  by  the  White 
House,  the  Pentagon,  or  the  State  De- 
I>ar(3ttent.  For  the  past  10  years,  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  have  asked 
the  Executive  for  a  clear  expression  of 
what  those  interesto  are  and  have  re- 
ceived a  nxunber  of  views,  many  of  them 
nmtradictory.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  express  ito  opinion. 

I  bdieve  in  this  regard  that  the  pres- 
ent crisis  iwesents  a  valuable  opportu- 
nity. PofoUe  reaction  to  the  disclosures 
is  so  strong  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  can  no  loaiger  avoid  ''^»mtng 
to  grips  with  the  question  of  adequate 
and  full  information  for  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  basis  of  this  information, 
the  Congress  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fwmulate  and  enunciate  a 
statement  of  congressional  policy  on 
Vietnam. 

Members  will  recall  the  controversy 
which  developed  around  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
reaoluUoii  ha  the  years  following  ito  pas- 
sage. Hie  executive  claimed  that  the 
resohitlan  granted  the  President  author- 
Uj  for  military  actions  in  Southeast  Asia 
irtiich  many  in  Congress  who  bad  voted 
for  the  resolution  dispirted.  The  resolu- 
tion thus  became  the  source  of  bitter- 
ness and  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  branches  of  Oovemment. 

About  18  months  ago.  Senator  XIathus 
and  I  introduced  rcsoluticms  calling  for 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  and 
other  oongressional  resolutions  such  as 
the  Formosa  Straito  resoluttai  which 
had  been  Interpreted  by  the  executive  as 
a  broad  grant  at  authortty  to  intervene 
milltarUy  around  the  wt»1d.  I  took  this 
step  in  the  belief  that  the  Congress  had 
to  become  a  more  active  partner  in  the 
formulation  of  our  MSation's  foreign 
policy;  and  revocation  of  past  rescAntinis 
which  seemingly  bestowed  unconditional 
grants  of  authority  on  the  executive 
represented  an  essential  step  in  that 
directian. 

But  I  recognised  then  that  It  was  im- 


posBlble  for  the  Oongrees  simply  to  scrap 
the  Tonkin  GkiU  Resolution  and  eooclude 
that  Its  wortc  was  done.  For  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  new  congressional  expression 
of  Intent,  repeal  was  snbdeet  to  two  In- 
eoosistent  interpretations;  either  as 
meaning  that  Congress  wished  to  with- 
draw all  support  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  force  the  administration  to  with- 
draw immediately  without  any  condi- 
tions whatsoever:  or  that  the  Congress 
wished  to  stand  aloof  from  the  issue  and 
leave  its  entire  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers. 

Neither  view  was  tenable.  At  the  time. 
Congress  had  definite  views  regarding 
the  conditions  of  our  withdrawal.  These 
I>articularly  concerned  the  phi^t  of  our 
miwdng  and  captured  soldiers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Congress  was  far  from 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  had  au- 
thority to  do  anything  he  wished  in 
Vietnam. 

tn  view  of  the  foregoing.  Senator 
lisTHiAs  and  I  included  language  in  the 
original  resolution  repealing  the  Tonkin 
QuU  Rescdutian  which  speUed  out  the 
necessity  for  disengagement  in  Vietnam. 
Tlie  language  provided  a  framework  fw 
troop  withdrawal,  dealt  with  the  need  for 
a  viable  government  in  South  Vietnam 
with  broad  popular  support,  and  pro- 
posed steps  for  postwithdrawal  develop- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

It  was  a  grave  oversight  in  my  opinion 
that  the  Congress  ultimately  decided 
simply  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Ghilf  Reso- 
lution without  addressing  itself  to  the 
malor  questions  posed  in  the  remaining 
sections  of  the  original  resolution. 

A  majority  of  the  Congress  may  have 
preferred  policy  formulations  different 
from  those  which  the  original  resolution 
contained.  But  this  was  not  the  point. 
What  was  at  issue  was  the  fact  that  by 
ddrttng  these  Important  questkms  Con- 
gress tmce  again  provided  the  Sxecutive 
with  what  amounted  to  a  blank  cheek. 
That  is  precisely  what  many  who  voted 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Golf  reso- 
lution thought  the  Congress  was  trying 
to  avoid. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  attempts  to  enunciate  a  congressional 
view  on  ^etnam.  Indeed,  even  prior  to 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  I 
urged  that  in  view  of  the  drastic  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  nature  of 
UJS.  involvement  since  the  passage  of 
that  resolution,  it  was  urgent  that  the 
Congress  articulate  more  clearly  its  views 
on  Vietnam.  On  September  26,  1M7,  I, 
therefore,  introduced  a  resolution,  upon 
iNtssage  of  which  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees in  Congress  wotild  "immediately 
consider  and  report  to  their  respective 
bodies  their  determination  as  to  whether 
fmther  congressional  action  is  desirable 
in  respect  to  policies  in  Southeast  Asia." 

The  latest  effort  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem came  in  Jime  with  the  Senate's  adop- 
tioa  of  an  amendment  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  with- 
in 9  months  at  its  enactment,  provided 
XS£.  POW's  are  released.  Senator  ICars- 
fiKLs,  the  author  of  Uie  amendment, 
stated  at  the  time: 


Last  session  the  Senate  Initiated  the 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  TCnkin  resolutKm. 
That  resolution  had  been  elted  by  the 
previous  admlnistratian  as  the  function- 
al equivalent  of  a  congresslanal  dedara- 
tloa  ot  war  and  a  Justtfkatiim  and  en- 
dorsement of  a  policy  of  w««i«tl!>n  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  us  were  atfiast  at  the 
broad  interpretation  pot  on  that  lesc^- 
tlon.  Whatever  it  was — functional  or 
otherwise — it  is  gone.  But  with  its  demise 
has  gone  the  only  expressed  Government 
policy — ^with  respect  to  n.S.  involvement 
in  Indochina.  There  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
pressed policy  with  regard  to  that  in- 
volvement. 

The  Senator  then  argued  that  his 
amendment  "seeks  to  fin  that  void." 

Such  a  claim  may  be  too  sweeping,  al- 
though the  resolution's  approval  certain- 
ly represento  a  wdonne  consensus  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  first  arUeulatian  of  c<m- 
gressional  views  on  Vietnam  adopted  by 
a  body  of  Congress  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution;  it  Is  also,  how- 
ever, completely  silent  on  our  postwith- 
drawal policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Even  if 
the  Congress  adopto  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  in  other  words,  much,  if  not 
most  of  the  void  wlU  still  exist. 

Because  no  issxie  divides  our  Nation 
as  does  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  be  exi)ected  to  under- 
stand continued  congressional  inability 
to  articulate  a  clear  national  poUcy  on 
this  issue.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  in 
order  to  fill  the  void  adequately,  that  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  establishing 
a  select  committee,  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  of  Congress,  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  define  with  precision, 
present  and  future  U.S.  objectives  and 
interests  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Unless  the  Congress  is  wttllng  to  de- 
velop and  enimdate  an  overall  frame- 
work for  UJ3.  foreign  policy  In  South- 
east Asia,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  this 
branch  will  remain  in  permanent  stale- 
mate on  Vietnam.  The  reluctance  of 
Congress  to  articulate  a  national  policy 
may  derive  in  considerable  part  from 
general  uncertainty  regarding  the  exist- 
ence or  absence  of  vital  UJ3.  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia.  But  while  such  hesita- 
tion to  establish  a  mlicy  when  the  stakes 
involved  remain  so  nnni^t^tr  may  be  un- 
derstandable, I  would  point  out  again 
that  the  ultimate  consequence  of  inac- 
tion is  to  create  a  policy  void  which,  in 
effect,  granto  all  initiative  to  the  Execu- 
tive. 

I  bdleve  that  if  those  who  argue  for 
a  policy  of  definite  disengagement  were 
ever  convinced  that  their  proposals  did 
violence  to  the  vital  IntenKts  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  willingly  mod- 
erate their  stand  in  their  opposition  to 
the  President's  policy.  Similarly.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Congress  were  to  deter- 
mine that  the  United  States  has  no  vital 
Interests  In  Vletaam.  the  President  would 
be  ot^ed  at  once  to  aoederate  U.S.  dis- 
engagement. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  oongressional 
determination  of  present,  as  wA  as  post- 
war XfJB.  Interest  in  Vietnam  will  prove 
too  lengthy  a  task.  This  Is  simply  not 
true.  The  documents  are  before  us.  We 
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tdso  have  the  benefit  of  10  years  of  pub- 
lic debate  on  this  issue.  What  is  required 
is  the  political  will  to  tackle  a  contro- 
versial public  issue. 

Since  the  original  formiilation  of  this 
resolution,  an  event  of  historic  im- 
portance has  taken  place.  I  refer  to  the 
President's  decision  to  visit  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  before  May  1972.  It  is 
clear  that  his  trip  could  alter  the  diplo- 
matic landscape  in  Asia  for  the  rest  of 
tills  century.  I  submit  that  this  develop- 
ment is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  question  of  our  vital  national  in- 
terests in  Southeast  Asia.  The  President 
will  arrive  in  Peking  better  prepared  for 
his  discussions  with  Chinese  leaders  if  he 
has  the  benefit  of  Congress  expressed 
views  on  our  policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Members  are  aware  that  the  Senate 
is  actively  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  select  committee  to  study  at  least 
some  of  the  issues  I  have  raised.  The 
problem  in  question,  however,  is  one 
which  clearly  affects  the  work  and  rela- 
tionship of  both  bodies  of  Congress  with 
the  Executive.  In  effect,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  constitutional  issue  which  cuts 
to  the  very  nerve  center  of  democratic 
govenmient  In  the  modem  era. 

Presently,  foreign  policy  has  an  impact 
on  our  domestic  life  which  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  could  not  have  even  dimly 
imagined  when  they  created  oiu-  govern- 
ing institutions.  It  has  become  vital, 
therefore,  to  insure  that  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  both  bodies 
have  a  more  effective  role  in  the  formu- 
lation of  our  foreign  policy.  Otherwise, 
a  widening  area  of  national  life  will  re- 
main isolated  from  the  influence  of  dem- 
ocratic practice. 

The  select  committee  I  am  proposing 
will  also  consider  such  questions  as  the 
use  of  "executive  privilege"  in  impeding 
the  flow  of  Information  to  the  Congress 
about  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  classifica- 
tion and  declassification  of  documents. 
Better  access  to  all  sources  of  informa- 
tion is  Em  issue  of  vital  concern  not  Just 
to  congressional  committees  with  foreign 
affairs  responsibilities,  but  to  every  con- 
gressional committee  whose  work  is  hin- 
dered when  sources  of  information  are 
limited.  We  are  dealing  with  questions  of 
principle  here  which  transcend  the  con- 
troversial and  important  matter  of  Viet- 
nam itself. 

In  short,  the  issues  in  question  are  of 
such  paramoimt  interest  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  as  a  whole  that,  in  my  view, 
both  Chambers  should  be  associated  with 
any  suggestions  or  recommendations 
which  a  select  committee  might  bring 
forward.  We  cannot  allow  the  Congress 
to  speak  with  a  divided  voice  on  this  is- 
sue. Nor  can  we  allow  one  body  to  speak 
for  the  other.  We  should  not  abdicate  our 
responsibilities. 

The  establishment  of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee composed  of  members  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  wiU  contribute  to 
a  clearer  and  more  harmonious  dialog 
between  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive. It  can  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  is 
prepared  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 


very  serious  charges  that  have  been  made 
in  the  public  press  and  will  restore  to 
Congress  its  historic  role  in  the  formula- 
tion and  determination  of  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moesx)  in  this  spe- 
cial order  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill 
to  create  a  select  Joint  Committee  on 
U.S.  Foreign  PoUcy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  eight-man  committee  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inves- 
tigating the  origins  of  American  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam:  the  quality  and 
adequacy  of  information  provided  the 
Congress  by  the  Executive  during  the 
period  of  our  involvement,  including  con- 
gressional access  to  Vietnam  docimients 
covered  by  executive  privilege  and  proce- 
dures for  the  classification  and  declas- 
sification of  documents  relating  to  our 
Vietnam  involvement.  As  a  result  of  these 
investigations,  the  Joint  committee 
would  further  be  responsible  for  study- 
ing, determining,  and  enimciating  exist- 
ing vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  committee  can  provide  a  very  valuable 
service  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  at  this  point  in  time  by  helping  to 
clear  up  a  number  of  related  issues — by 
showing  us  where  we  have  been,  how  we 
got  there,  where  we  are  going,  and  what 
adjustments  in  course,  if  any,  should  be 
made  to  avoid  repeating  past  mistakes. 

I  think  it  is  especially  important  to 
emphasize  that  this  conmiittee  is  not  be- 
ing proposed  with  the  purpose  in  mind 
of  hunting  witches  or  finding  scapegoats 
or  for  cataloging  past  mistakes.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  pr(qx)sed  com- 
mittee is  to  examine  oxa  Vietnam  experi- 
ence and  to  draw  from  it  those  lessons 
which  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  the  fu- 
ture— which  will  enable  us  to  correct  and 
coordinate  the  clumsy  foreign  pcdicy  ap- 
paratus which  steered  us  into  Vietnam 
by  subtie  Jerks  and  pulls.  Central  to  this 
overhaul  is  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  faulty  information  system  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  properly  plugged  in  to 
Capitol  Hill.  I  am  referring  here,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  forced  to  take  cer- 
tain acticns  and  make  certain  de- 
cisions without  being  fully  apprised 
of  the  facts.  Oiir  constitutional  machin- 
ery which  was  designed  to  give  the  Con- 
gress a  central  function  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace  Just  cannot  operate  properly 
if  there  is  faulty  wiring  in  the  informa- 
tion system.  Vietnam  is  proof  positive  of 
that  principle:  it  has  brought  a  near 
breakdown  in  that  ssrstem  and  in  the 
public  confidence  in  that  system. 

This  resolution  recognizes  that  glaring 
deficiency  and  delegates  to  the  proposed 
Joint  committee  the  responsibiUty  of  in- 
vestigating the  quality  and  adequacy  of 
information  provided  to  the  Congress  and 
the  procedures  for  classification  and  de- 
classification of  such  information.  One 
Pentagon  ofQcial  recenUy  estimated  that 
well  over  90  percent  of  the  materials 
which  are  classified  should  not  be  so 


designated.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stew- 
art, in  his  brilliant  opinion  in  the  New 
York  Times  case,  said  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom  in  matters  of  internal 
security  is  to  avoid  secrecy  for  the  sake 
of  secrecy.  In  his  words : 

When  everything  Is  claMi&ed,  then  noth- 
ing Is  classified,  and  the  system  becomes  one 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical  or  the  care- 
less and  to  be  manipulated  by  thoae  Intent 
on  self -protection  or  self -promotion.  I  should 
suppose.  In  short,  that  the  hallmark  of  a 
truly  effective  Internal  security  system  would 
be  the  maximum  possible  disclosure,  recog- 
nizing that  secrecy  can  best  be  preserved  only 
when  credibility  Is  truly  maintained. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  can  provide  some  specific 
guidance  in  reversing  this  tendency  to 
overclassify  information,  and  that  fur- 
ther, it  can  devise  ways  to  insiu«  that 
the  Congress  does  have  access  to  infor- 
mation of  a  classified  nature  which  is  es- 
sential in  making  the  most  prudent  deci- 
sions. An  ill-informed  Congress  is  bound 
to  take  ill-advised  actions.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  this. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant to  lay  special  emphasis  on  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  this  resolution  which  re- 
quires that,  "The  Joint  Committee,  in 
light  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation, 
shall,  in  addition,  determine  and  enimci- 
ate  existing,  vital  UJ3.  interests  in  South- 
east Asia."  I  think  this  will  be  particu- 
larly helpful  in  the  formulation  of  the 
evolving  Nixon  doctrine  as  it  relates  to 
that  part  of  the  world.  What  are  our  vital 
interests?  To  what  extent  should  we  ex- 
tend military  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia?  How 
broad  is  our  nuclear  and  conventional 
military  umbrella  as  a  Pacific  power? 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  we  must 
address  ourselves  as  we  look  beyond 
Vietnam. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  on  his 
initiative  in  pnnxislng  this  sdect  Joint 
Committee  on  UjS.  PoUcy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  am  proud  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor. 
and  I  urge  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation. 

PANAMANIANS       WARN       OF       AP- 
PROACHING RED-LED  VIOLENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
addresses  I  have  warned  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  of  the  hate-infected  cam- 
paign that  is  now  being  waged  by  the 
present  miUtary  government  of  Panama 
agsdnst  the  United  States.  especiaUy 
against  our  authorities  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  who  bear  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  maintaining, 
operating,  and  protecting  that  vital 
waterway.  It  seems  that  everything  that 
the  present  Panama  Government  does  is 
aimed  at  advancing  Soviet  designs  to 
gain  control  over  the  Canal,  \rtiich  has 
been  a  Communist  objective  since  1917. 

As  a  result  of  ms  long  interest  In  the 
canal  question,  I  have  received  much  in- 
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f onnBtlon  from  many  persons  In  various 
countrte  familiar  with  Isthmian  jtrob- 
lems,  Inchidtog  dtizens  Gt  Panama  vbo 
for  security  ttBSKOa  cannot  be  identllled. 
From  ttils  moontlng  evidence  It  Is  clear 
that  preparations  are  now  being  made 
for  the  perpetration  of  more  vlcdence  of 
the  ma^tude  of  that  of  January  9-12, 
1964.  when  Red-led  Panamanian  mobs 
attacked  the  Canal  Zone  and  over- 
whelmed the  Bone  police,  requiring  Canal 
oOcials  to  call  tipoci  the  UJB.  Army  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  cltiBens  and  the 
canal  Itsdf . 

Recently,  I  received  an  \musually 
thoughtful  and  well  e«pre»ed  letter  from 
a  group  of  Panamanians  who.  beeaoM  of 
the  danger  to  their  lives  or  livelihood, 
must  remain  anonymous.  I  was  touched 
by  their  statements  that  the  authors 
T90ogci3B  that  I  am  not  an  enemy  of 
Panamsk  either  No.  1  or  otherwise. 
To  them  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  to  say  that  I  have  never  thought 
that  the  mass  of  the  Panamanian  people 
ever  considered  me  an  enemy  and  I  wish 
them  to  know  this. 

Purtheimore,  much  of  the  information 
supplied  has  been  confirmed  by  r^xirts 
from  Indqiendent  and  well-informed 
North  AmeilcanB  who  have  recentty 
visited  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  because  of  ill-advised 
poUcies  of  appeasement  of  Panamanian 
radicals,  many  of  them  Red  revtdutloo- 
ailes.  the  position  of  the  United  States  on 
the  lithBus  is  in  grave  danger  to  wfaidx 
our  authorities  should  be  alert.  This 
danger,  which  could  Include  sabotage, 
cannot  be  met  by  accfiding  to  those  who 
would  Wackmail  the  United  Btetes  with 
threats  of  violence  as  is  now  being  at- 
tempted. Most  certainly  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Ctovemment  to  take  a 
proper  stand  in  defense  of  our  Justly  ac- 
quired, treaty-based  rights,  power  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  CanaL  To  this  end.  I  urge 
prompt  adoption  by  the  House  of  the  33 
pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  reso- 
lutions 9onsored  by  some  100  Members 
of  the  body,  which  are  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Fmreign  Affairs. 

As  the  Indicated  letter  conflnms  in  brief 
form  what  Ihave  been  stating  In  the  Con- 
gress and  warns  of  approaching  trouble, 
I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  urge 
that  it  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
Congress,  especially  members  of  commit- 
tees with  cognizance  over  canal  matters 
and  all  others  oaoeemed  with  the  secu- 
rity o<  the  Fsnama  Canal  and  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Jxnrx  1971. 
Representative  Danixl  Flood, 
Houte  of  Repreatntatives, 
Waihtnfton,  D.C. 

DKUt  Sb:  Pleaae  accept  ft  greeting  from  a 
group  of  PananumUiM  who  are  aware  of  the 
tras  reaUty  tn  Panama  uader  this  eommu- 
nixt-typ*  dictatorship  which  la  backed  (aeem- 
ingly)  by  Praatdant  mxon.  Honorabto  Mr. 
Flood,  on  behaU  of  thnnaanrtw  and  thowaiuls 
of  damoeistle  Panamaalaca  wa  laqoaat  your 
hrelp  ao  that  this  country  wlU  rettun  to  tha 
roada  of  conatltutlooaUty.  What  evil  this 
goTeminant  of  awanirinn  does  both  to  the 
people  of  nmama  aa  well  as  to  the  United 
Statea  govaraawBt.  We,  the  ■tajorlty  of  the 


Panamanian  people,  know  perfectly  wen  that 
you  era  not  aaemy  nomber  one  of  tha  peo- 
ple of  Panama;  tbasa  aoooaatlona  are  made 
by  Um  ooBununlcta  of  tha  tttmar  gorefn- 
ments  and  thoae  In  the  Illegal  and  unoon- 
stttutlonal  government  which  ia  ruling  us 
at  tha  praaant  time. 

Tha  preaa,  radio  and  television  which  are 
bought  off  by  the  Guard  dally  accuse  the 
goramment  and  authorttlea  of  the  Canal 
Zone  of  the  sale  of  drugs,  prostttutlon,  dla- 
ctlmmation  and  Imperlallan,  of  abuaa  of 
Paaama'a  aorarelgnty,  etc  Ton  wdl  know 
that  the  propaganda  by  this  oommunlst  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  against  you  burta 
United  States'  prestige  outside  the  country 
very  much;  It  Is  especially  good  fodder  for 
the  communist  coimtries. 

Now  tha  government  of  ntnama  is  con- 
UniiaUy  laaultlng  and  threatening  the 
United  States  over  the  new  Oanal  treaty. 
This  U  the  same  people.  poUttdana  and 
oommnnlsu  badted  by  the  aocmaad  Na- 
tional Ouard  of  Panama,  that  provoked  the 
violent  events  in  1964  against  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Canal  Zone  and  who,  at  the  preS' 
ent  time,  are  indoctrinating  the  students, 
labor  \uik>ns,  ootmtry  oommunltlea,  etc., 
against  the  American  Canal  authorttlea,  ac- 
cusing them  of  being  Imperlallata  (a  very 
typical  communlwt  alogan)  tn  order  to  create 
worse  problems  and  very  dangerous  vtoleneea 
In  the  very  near  future.  At  the  present  time 
the  communists  bold  imjMrtant  and  key 
positions  In  Panama's  government.  Mr.  Flood, 
you  (plural)  have  to  do  aomethlng  about 
doing  away  with  this  dangecooa  dlotat<»1al 
govemmant  of  Tbrrljos.  Iiook  what  hap- 
pened In  Cuba.  Only  the  communists  use  tha 
word  revolution  in  tbelr  propaganda. 

We  and  thousands  of  Panamanians  won- 
der why  Mr.  Nixon's  government  permits 
this  situation  in  Panama,  and  receives  Mr. 
Lakaa  at  the  White  House.  He  pretends  to 
be  tha  presldant  of  the  govemmant  Junta  of 
Panama,  a  atnlstar  and  eormpe  person.  All 
of  us  In  Panama  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  this  Mr.  Lakas  la  a  dealer  In  (oorrupUve 
practloea]  and  that  be  la  the  owner  ot  (im- 
savory  properties]  and  aa  customers  they 
have  the  Amerloan  soldiers  wlio  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Canal  Zone.  ISx.  lAkas  Is  the 
owner  of  several  such  places  in  the  city  of 
Colon  and  Panama  City  srich  as  the  Hotel 
Ideal,  tha  Uave  de  Oro.  Ia  Mr.  Nixon  bUnd? 
VThat  a  eoms-down  for  the  august  White 
House  to  invite  such  a  person.  HontKable 
Mr.  Flood.  Panama  la  in  great  danger.  Oom- 
munlsm  is  settling  Its  foundations  firmly 
and  with  gigantic  steps.  We  wonder  is  It  that 
there  are  communists  in  high  positions  In  the 
government  In  Wasfaingtoa  who  are  advis- 
ing Mr.  Nixon  wrongly,  or  are  there  also 
communists  in  the  Stats  Department  or  the 
Pentagon???  who  permit  this  kind  of  gov- 
ernment In  Panama  that  threatens  and  In- 
sults them  dally  and  Is  prepariiig  the  peas- 
ant and  student  masses  against  the  Zonlans, 
that  steals  the  loans  from  the  International 
Development  Bsnk.  This  is  another  insti- 
tution which  we  suspect  must  be  fined  with 
communists  bcoauss  this  bank  la  lending 
this  communist  government  many  mlUioos 
that  are  going  Into  private  pockets. 

Mr.  BnUlo  Ortiz  de  Zevalloe,  the  present 
representative  of  the  BID  la  a  great  admirer 
and  friend  of  that  communist  Torrijoe,  and 
through  the  former  the  bank  has  loaned 
many  mllUons  in  recent  months.  It  Is  gen- 
eral knowledge  in  Panama  that  Torrijoe,  the 
National  Chiard  oSlceis.  the  offlclala  of  tbs 
government,  and  tha  nlattves  ot  aU  these, 
are  becoming  rtoh.  if  not  million airea,  at  tha 
expwase  of  the  BID  mllliona  It  la  su^ectad 
that  Mr.  Ortia  de  ZevaUos  is  of  oommunlst 
leanings. 

Mir.  nood,  some  day  we  wlU  Identify  our- 
selves to  you,  but  you  must  know  that  there 


is  no  freedom  in  our  country  and  it  Is  dan- 
gerous, and  this  humble  letter  might  get  lost 
befbre  It  reaches  you.  That  day  wUl  be  when 
we  return  to  a  constltatlonal  regtms  and 
you  WlU  sse  that  In  tbs  faes  of  the  great 
mass  o<  tha  Panamanian  people  you  ara 
not  an  enemy,  for.  aa  we  repeat,  that  baa 
bean  created  by  the  communists.  But  you 
have  to  huiry  because  they  are  Indoctrinating 
the  masses  every  day. 
Sincerely, 

Tbs  Awn-OomrTi  w  m  rs. 
Bal*oa,  Camal  Zomk,  Paxama. 


LEGISLATION  TO  TIE  C06rr-0P-LIV- 
INO  INCREASES  TO  PERSONAL 
TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  AspihJ  is  recognised  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  re- 
store some  equity  in  our  Federal  income 
tax  system.  The  bill  ties  the  individual 
exemption  to  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  fact  that  the  exemption  is 
fixed  has  created  a  great  deal  of  Inequity 
in  the  tax  system.  The  ttOO  personal  ex- 
emption was  set  in  19i8:  since  then  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  over  50  percent, 
while  the  exemption  has  been  raised  only 
4  percent.  The  1968  tax  reform  bill  in- 
creased the  exemption  to  $835  for  1970, 
$650  for  1971,  $700  for  1072,  and  $750 
for  1973,  a  net  Increase  since  1948  of 
only  25  percent. 

The  cost  of  living  rose  over  6  percent 
in  1970,  requiring  $636  In  1970  to  pur- 
chase what  one  could  buy  for  $600  In 
1969.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  inflation  the 
Government's  receipts  are  automatically 
increased,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers.  They  keep 
getting  pushed  into  higher  and  higher 
tax  brackets  when  their  wages  are  raised 
to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  real  value  at  their  exemp- 
tion decreasing. 

On  the  other  liand.  most  exemptions 
for  businesses  are  figured  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  with  their  exemptioDs  and  de- 
ductions increasing  as  their  base 
increases.  For  example,  depletion  and  de- 
preciation allowances  are  computed  as 
percentages  of  Income  and  costs,  and 
when  Income  or  costs  Increase,  the  de- 
ductions increase.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  work  that  way  for  individual  income 
taxpayers.  For  the  10  years  trom  1961  to 
1970  the  individual  income  tax  receipts 
rose  from  $41  billion  to  $90  blllian,  an  in- 
crease of  120  percent,  while  the  corporate 
tax  receipts  rose  from  $21  bmion  to  $33 
binion,  an  increase  of  only  57  percent. 

To  put  it  another  way,  individuals  who 
were  paying  twice  as  much  as  corpora- 
tions in  1960,  were  paying  three  times 
as  much  in  1970.  My  bill  would  restore 
some  of  this  lost  equity. 

The  1969  tax  reform  bill  will  increase 
the  personal  exemption  to  $750  in  1973. 
From  that  time  forward,  my  bill  would 
tie  ^e  personal  exemption  to  the  cost 
of  living  In  the  foDovlng  manner.  The 
Intemal  Revenue  Service  would  use  the 
annual  percentage  charge  in  ttie  cost  of 
living  from  September  I  of  the  previous 
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year  to  August  31  of  the  present  year, 
and  adjust  personal  exemption  by  this 
percentage,  rounding  to  the  nearest  $5. 
For  example,  if  the  cost  of  living  rises 
3.1  percent  from  September  1,  1973,  to 
August  31,  1974,  the  IRS  will  multiply 
the  $750  exemption  by  3.1  percent  and 
add  $25  to  the  individual  exemption  for 
the  1974  tax  returns — $750  times  .031 
equals  $23.25,  round  to  $25.  This  would 
make  the  personal  exemption  $775  on  the 
1974  tax  return.  By  using  September  of 
the  previous  year  to  September  of  the 
current  year,  the  IRS  will  have  ample 
time  to  compute  the  new  exemption  and 
place  it  in  the  tax  forms  to  be  distributed 
to  the  taxpayers. 

I  beUeve  tills  bill  is  a  moderate  one, 
which  would  benefit  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  it  their 
careful  attention. 


THE   SHARPSTOWN   FOLLIES— XIX 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Govzaliz)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  raising 
questions  about  the  curious  conduct  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  case 
of  Frank  Sharp. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
answers  should  have  been  supplied  to 
these  questions.  The  time  has  come  for 
Will  Wilson  to  resign  his  position.  The 
time  has  come  for  Anthony  J.  P.  Farris 
to  resign.  These  are  the  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  monstrous  miscarriage  of 
justice.  They  are  unable  or  im willing  to 
answer  my  charges,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  only  proof  of  my  charges.  And 
surely  these  charges  are  sufficient  to 
cause  these  men,  each  of  them,  to  tender 
their  resignations.  They  have  not  served 
the  cause  of  Justice;  they  have  created  a 
vast,  stinking  scandal;  and  they  have 
no  business  in  holding  the  jobs  they  have. 

Frank  Sharp  built  a  paper  empire  with 
the  help  and  advice  of  Will  WUson.  He 
misused  every  position  he  had  and  he 
looted  any  number  of  companies  and 
banks  by  the  use  of  tried-and-true  sheU 
games.  He  was  nothing  but  a  con  man 
who  made  it  big. 

Wilson  knew  about  Frank  Sharp's  self- 
dealing  loans,  his  kiting  of  assets,  his  fix- 
ing of  company  books,  his  insider  trading, 
his  illicit  deals,  his  phantom  companies. 
Wilson  took  part  in  these  deals. 

Wilson  has  taken  great  hberties  with 
the  truth,  and  he  has  never  denied  his 
many  ties  with  Sharp  and  his  involve- 
ment with  the  scandalous,  incredible 
financial  manipulations  that  Sharp  used 
to  loot  whole  companies  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  property,  assets,  and  plain, 
cold  cash. 

A  man  who  has  had  a  part  in  such 
schemes  as  this  has  no  business  in  being 
a  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States.  WUscm  is  no  less  a  schemer 
than  Sharp,  and  at  the  very  best  he  ought 
to  simply  pack  his  bags  and  leave  office. 

Wilson  may  deny  knowledge  of  the 


Sharp  deals.  But  how  could  a  man  who 
held  the  position  he  did  in  Sharp's  empire 
have  been  ignorant?  And  if  he  was  indeed 
ignorant,  then  I  say  that  he  was  a  patsy. 
A  man  so  blind  has  no  place  in  the  office 
he  now  holds. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  Wilson 
ought  to  resign.  He  was  too  much  a  part 
of  Sharp's  questionable  deals,  too  close 
to  the  building  of  the  SJiarp  empire,  too 
involved  himself  in  shady  stock  transac- 
tions to  be  trusted  in  the  high  office  he 
now  holds.  He  can  do  an  honorable  thing 
by  resigning. 

And  I  say  that  the  U.S.  attorney  who 
arranged  the  deal  that  let  Sharp  off  the 
hook  is  too  smaU  a  man  to  occupy  his 
office.  He  says  that  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  a  deal  with  Sharp.  Well, 
Anthony  J.  P.  Farris  was  taken,  that  is 
all.  He  is  not  the  only  guy  to  get  taken 
in  a  deal  with  Frank  Sharp.  But  having 
been  taken,  having  sold  out  justice,  hav- 
ing sold  out  even  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Texas  to  prosecute  Sharp,  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  recognize  the  truth  and  recog- 
nize the  magnitude  of  his  error. 

Anthony  J.  P.  Farris  said  that  he  made 
a  deal  with  Sharp,  a  deal  to  let  him  enter 
a  couple  of  minor  guilty  pleas,  a  deal  for 
complete  immunity,  so  that  Sharp  could 
testify  against  his  former  associates.  Far- 
ris seems  not  to  understand  that  he  let 
the  big  fish  get  away  so  that  he  could 
catch  a  few  minnows.  He  caimot  see — 
incredibly  enough — that  he  is  taring  to 
go  fishing  for  Charlie  the  Tuna  with  a 
whale  as  bait. 

Aside  from  his  moral  obtuseness  in 
making  this  stinking  deal,  Anthony  J.  P. 
Farris  knows  that  if  he  had  prosecuted 
Sharp  this  would  have  embarrassed  his 
boss.  Will  Wilson.  He  should  have  ig- 
nored that  and  gone  ahead,  because  that 
was  his  plain  duty.  But  Farris  wants 
to  play  poUtical  games. 

I  say  that  courts  are  not  the  place 
for  poUtical  games.  U.S.  attorneys  have 
no  business  making  deals  with  men  like 
Sharp.  UJ3.  attorneys  are  not  supposed 
to  be  morally  blind  and  mentally  inept. 
But  Anthony  J.  P.  Farris  is  morally  blind 
for  making  the  kind  of  deal  he  did  with 
Sharp,  and  mentally  in^it  too.  The  least 
he  can  do  is  to  protect  the  public  sigainst 
future  repetitions  of  his  great  fishing 
act  by  resigning.  The  people  should  not 
have  to  trust  their  business  to  him  any 
more. 

Incredibly  enough,  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Klelndeinst  approved  the  deal 
that  Farris  made  with  Sharp.  Well,  in 
the  past  this  man  has  amply  demon- 
strated his  capacity  to  blunder,  and  this 
instance  is  only  the  latest  of  these.  The 
country  has  no  need  to  entrust  its  second 
highest  legal  job  to  such  a  hack  as  this. 
He  should  quit  and  go  back  into  helping 
run  poUtical  campaigns. 

With  these  men  out  of  the  way,  justice 
might  have  a  better  (diance  to  prevail  in 
this  country.  Tlie  people  have  every 
right  to  expect  them  to  resign,  and  I 
say  to  them,  please,  in  the  name  of  aU 
that  is  good  and  Just,  leave  office  now. 
Give  us  some  reason  to  believe  that  Jus- 
tice might  yet  prevail;  give  us  s<Hne  rea- 


son to  beUeve  that  you  have  some  concept 
of  decency.  You  can  restore  my  faith  by 
resigning,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
somebody  else  the  chance  to  do  what  you 
have  failed  to  do.  You  have  no  right  to 
Inflict  yourselves  on  this  great  land  suiy 
longer. 

THE  DILEMMA  FACING  AMERICA'S 
STEEL  PRODUCERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  RooNET)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  considers 
its  steel  industry  to  be  expendable.  Today 
the  costs  of  entry  of  imported  steel  are 
so  mild  as  to  severely  damage  our  do- 
mestic steel  producers  and  ultimately 
lead  this  country  to  a  dependence  on  for- 
eign steel  producers  for  our  own  steel 
needs. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  an  article  written  by  Stew- 
art S.  Cort,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  which  appeared 
in  the  July  1971  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Cort  describes  the  dilemma  facing 
America's  steel  producers  with  the  keen 
insight  of  a  man  who  has  spent  almost 
his  entire  working  life  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  article  foUows: 


Fbkb  Tbaoe?  Ti 


-But! 


(By  Stewart  8.  Cort) 

There  are  many  "myths'*  about  Interna- 
tional trade. 

One  is  that  everyone  else  is  playing  the 
game  under  the  same  rules  we  are. 

Another  is  that  the  benefits  of  more  trade 
outweigh  any  possible  dislocation  of  domestic 
Industries — even  basic  ones  like  steel.  No 
other  nation  looks  on  trade  this  way,  and  no 
other  nation  considers  its  steel  industry  ex- 
pendable. We  cannot  afford  to  do  so  either. 

There  are  no  practical  private  responses  to 
competition  aided  and  abetted  by  other  gov- 
ernments, especially  when  foreign  labor  costs 
are  already  much  lower  than  oxin. 

Certainly  the  least  we  can  ask  Is  that,  until 
such  time  as  those  governments  can  be  per- 
suaded to  let  their  steel  industries  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  our  Industry  be  the  recipient 
of  something  more  than  pious  exhortations. 
In  fact,  we  need  assurance  that  we  wUl  be 
aUowed  to  participate  In  the  growth  in  de- 
mand for  steel  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  same  token,  foreign  producers 
should  also  be  aUowed  to  share  in  that 
growth — but  not  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
growth  in  domestic  consumption.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1069,  steel  producers  in  the  Eu« 
ropean  Community  and  in  Ji^tan  have  lim- 
ited their  total  steel  exports  to  the  United 
States  under  arrangements  they  adopted  at 
the  urging  of  our  government.  These  arrange- 
ments expire  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  we 
believe  they  should  be  extended  for  another 
two  years,  with  some  improvements. 

The  present  set  up  provides  that  their 
exports  can  increase  by  6  per  cent  a  year — 
about  double  the  normal  growth  of  steel  de- 
mand in  this  country.  This  provision  is  very 
damaging  and  must  be  remedied. 

Although  we  believe  It  had  been  under- 
stood that  the  European  and  Japanese  pro- 
ducers would  maintain  existing  patterns  of 
distribution  among  product  categories  and 
geographical  markets,  they  have  not  done  so. 
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Imports  of  hlfber-yalue  products,  par- 
ticularly of  tbe  very  high  Talue  stainless  and 
alloy  8te«l8,  have  risen  rapidly,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  imports  Into  West  Coast  markets 
has  Increased  substantially.  These  practices 
have  hurt  some  American  producers  badly, 
and  new  arrangements  should  rectify  the 
situation. 

Finally,  the  existing  arrangements  do  not 
H>ply  to  certain  countries  which  export  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  steel  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  countries  have  In- 
creased their  exports  considerably  during  the 
past  two  years,  notably  in  stainless  and 
alloy  categories.  We  hope  additional  coun- 
tries may  be  persuaded  to  Join  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  future. 

CUASOING    A    "GOOD    BIGHT    ASIC" 

The  measure  of  "protection"  my  Industry 
needs  and  asks  Is  trlflng  compared  to  that  ac- 
corded our  competitors  by  their  governments. 

It  is  of  a  type  endorsed  by  two  Administra- 
tions committed  to  liberal  trade  policies.  One 
reason  for  this  nonpartisan  endorsement  is 
that  this  method  of  dealing  with  a  trade 
problem  does  not  provide  any  basis  for  re- 
taliation. It  is  done  with  tbe  consent  of 
those  affected.  And.  in  fact,  the  voluntary 
arrangements  have  not  triggered  retaliatory 
measures. 

I  think  it  true  that  this  nation  must  be 
a  leader,  if  not  the  leader,  toward  gradual 
but  steady  reciprocal  dismantling  of  trade 
barriers.  We  should  be  magnanimous.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  otir  magnanimity 
should  feed  the  rapacity  of  less  merciful  com- 
petitors. 

To  turn  the  other  cheek  is  admirable,  but 
it  is  a  suicidal  gesture  if  the  blow  you  are 
dealt  is  fatal. 

What  numy  Americans  fail  to  compre- 
hend is  that  the  blow  that  threatens  our  na- 
tion's economy  could  he,  if  not  fatal,  at  least 
disabling.  Can  we  not  agree  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry Is  the  good  right  arm  of  our  indus- 
trialized economy?  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
agree  that  this  is  so  we  are  unique  among 
all  the  advanced  nations  of  the  world. 

And  If  we  are  willing  to  agree  that  a 
"strong  and  viable"  steel  industry  is  essen- 
tial to  our  economy,  can  we  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  ite  strength  and  vitality  lati- 
mately  depend  on  the  level  of  steel  imports 
reaching  our  shores?  This  is  no  myth.  It  is  a 
fact. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  look  at  just 
a  few  enlightening  statistics.  Steel  imports 
rose  from  about  one  million  tons  (IJt  per 
cent  of  domestic  consiunption)  in  1957  to  a 
high  of  nearly  18  mllUon  tons  (about  17  per 
cent  of  consumption)   In  1968. 

More  significantly,  those  imports  had  max- 
imiim  impact  in  certain  vulnerable  areas 
such  as  the  West  and  Southwest,  where  they 
took  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  market  and 
as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  market  for 
some  steel  products.  Obviously,  this  situation 
spelled  chaos  for  U.S.  producers,  especially 
for  those  serving  the  marketa  under  heaviest 
attack. 

Furthermore,  during  tbe  term  of  the  vol- 
untary arrangementa,  foreign  makers  have 
concentrated  on  higher-priced  grades.  For 
example,  they  captured  about  68  per  cent  of 
the  stainless  wire  rod  market  and  63  per  cent 
of  the  stainless  wire  market. 

Considering  that  the  steel  industry  as  a 
whole  registered  proflta  on  sales  in  1970 
averaging  only  2.7  per  cent,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  inroads  of  imports  are  taking 
a  fearful  toll. 

It  ahould  be  equally  obvious  that,  in  the 
absence  of  renewed  voluntary  arrangementa 
or  some  other  form  of  Import  restrictions, 
importa  will  continue  their  climb.  And  fl- 
nally.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  American 


steel  Industry  cannot  attain  and  mi»inta«n 
good  health  if  something  in  the  range  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  market  is  cap- 
tured by  Imports — and  especially  if  the  ma- 
jor impact  of  those  importa  U  directed  at 
the  higher-priced,  higher -profit-margin  prod- 
ucta. 

THX  CRt7CIAL  BAnXK 

It  U  true  that  the  steel  Industry,  like  most 
industries,  faces  many  problems.  Still,  the 
make-or-break  problem  is  steel  importa.  Un- 
less we  lick  that  one,  all  our  other  battles 
are  being  fought  in  vain. 

Now,  let  us  consider  how  relentless  dic- 
tates of  academic  free  trade  theory  would 
work  when  applied  to  o\ir  steel  Industry. 

We  can  start  by  accepting  certain  reali- 
ties. ReaUty  Number  One  U  that  steel  prod- 
ucta  can  be  made  In  several  foreign  countries 
on  a  basis  that  permita  them  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  a  range  of  920  to  $45  per 
ton  under  domestic  prices. 

Unquestionably,  those  competitors  have 
"comparative  advantage."  Under  free  trade 
theory,  then  steel  ts  one  of  those  "lines  of 
production  in  which  the  United  States  can- 
not compete  intamatlonally,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  "we  must  avoid  building 
protective  fences  around  these  weak  indxis- 
tries." 

In  other  words,  free  trade  theory  consid- 
ers steel  to  be  a  "weak"  industry,  and  there- 
fore expendable.  I  do  not  agree  that  our  steel 
Industry  is  really  all  that  "weak,"  and  I 
most  assuredly  do  not  agree  that  it  should 
be  deemed  "expendable,"  but  let  us  continue 
to  explore  the  avenue  down  which  free  trade 
theory  takes  us. 

What  would  be  the  effecta  on  steel  con- 
sumers and  on  our  nation's  over-all  econ- 
omy if  our  domestic  steel  Industry  were  to 
wither  as  offshore  suppliers  took  over  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  market? 

Question  One:  What  would  happen  to 
steel  prices  once  foreign  suppliers  control 
the  market? 

Would  they  exercise  restraint?  AU  evi- 
dence available  to  us  indicates  that  ruth- 
less price  gouging  would  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Every  time  that  domestic  steel  prices  have 
•^sen  so  as  to  reflect  higher  costa,  have  not 
the  prices  of  imported  steels  followed — 
without  any  cost  justification  whatsoever? 
And  have  we  not  time  and  again  seen  the 
prices  of  steel  importa  rise  above  domestic 
prices  during  periods  of  tight  supply  in  our 
marketa? 

Question  Two:  What  assurances  would 
American  steel  users  have  of  a  continu- 
ing source  of  supply  In  the  event  of  an  in- 
ternational crisis? 

Within  my  own  lifetime  there  have  been 
periods  when  we  could  not  realistically  look 
to  any  of  the  major  producers  in  other  coun- 
tries as  a  reliable  source  of  steel  producta. 

Similarly,  one  can  Imagine  countries  with- 
holding steel  so  as  to  enforce  high  prices 
here.  This  possibUity  is  hardly  farfetched, 
considering  the  recent  tactics  of  the  oil- 
exporting  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

Even  a  more  innocent  development,  such 
as  a  sudden  upsurge  in  home  marketa,  could 
impel  foreign  producers  to  significantly  re- 
duce their  steel  exporta  to  the  U.S.  Indeed, 
this  is  precisely  what  happened  only  a  year 
ago  in  Western  Europe. 

Question  Three:  What  about  national  de- 
fense? 

How  could  we  gird  ourselves  to  meet  a 
threat  to  our  security  without  a  reliable  sup- 
ply of  steel?  Are  there  sufficient  ploughshares 
and  pruning  hooks  available  for  reconversion 
into  the  weapons  of  defense? 

I  think  noit.  Oranted,  military  needs  have 
normally  represented  only  a  small  fraction  of 
total    domestic    production,    but    they    are 


nevertheless  vital.  These  needs  embrace  high- 
ly specialized  grades  and  types  which  are 
the  products  of  continuing  intensive — and 
expensive — research.  This  cannot,  however, 
be  supported  solely  by  production  for  military 
purposes.  A  much  broader  base  Is  neoeasary. 

And  what  a  Looking  Glass  world  this  Is, 
when  a  steel  executive  is  reduced  to  arguing 
that  a  viable  steel  industry  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  his  country  I 

So  much  for  our  nation's  need  for  a  healthy 
steel  industry,  even  without  considering  do- 
mestic employment,  purchases,  the  colossal 
Investment  In  the  steel  Industry,  or  the  In- 
dustry's contribution  to  meeting  the  tax 
burdens  of  our  complex  socie'ty. 

LOSING  AN  CDGE  IN  STEEL 

Let  us  consider  now  how  this  great  indus- 
try got  Into  Ita  present  fix. 

There  are  those  who  agree  with  an  uniden- 
tified government  official  who  recently  ex- 
plained the  plight  of  the  steel  Industry  to  a 
wire  service  reporter.  "The  American  steel 
Industry,"  he  said,  "has  let  ita  equipment 
become  obsolete." 

That  accusation  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  false. 
Through  the  decade  of  the  19608,  our  steel 
Industry's  capital  expenditures  totaled  $16.3 
billion,  largely  for  modernization  rather  than 
net  expansion.  If  the  industry  has  Indeed  "let 
ite  equipment  become  obsolete,"  it  has  not 
been  because  of  parsimony. 

But  I  would  be  tbe  last  to  argue  that  we 
have  not  lost  much  of  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage we  once  enjoyed.  What  are  some  of 
the  reasons? 

First,  the  steel  industries  of  major  foreign 
competitors  such  as  Japan  and  West  Oermany 
have  been  built  largely  from  the  ground  up 
since  World  War  11. 

In  fact,  the  expansion  of  the  Japanese  in- 
dustry has  been  so  rapid  that  half  ita  present 
facilities  are  not  more  tlum  five  years  old. 
Obviously,  those  industries  are  xxaote  modern, 
on  the  average,  than  ours.  Nevertheless,  steel 
output  per  man  hour  is  stUl  higher  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other,  although  the  mar- 
gin is  not  nearly  as  greait  as  it  was  and  our 
edge  is  steadily  diminishing. 

Second,  today's  steelmaklng  technology  is 
world-wide. 

American  equipment  and  expertise  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  phoenlx-like 
rise  of  foreign  steel  mills  from  the  ashes  of 
war.  In  fact,  it  was  American  tax  dollars,  in 
large  measure,  that  paid  the  bills  for  the 
Initial  revival.  And  today,  even  though  we 
readily  admit  that  foreign  competitors  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  own 
innovations,  they  continue  to  draw  on  the 
technology  of  our  country  to  improve  their 
steel  industries. 

For  example,  we  have  led  the  way  in  iron 
ore  and  coal  processing  and  in  high-speed 
rolling  mill  technology.  Industries  in  other 
countries  have  consistently  borrowed  from 
us  in  these  fields.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most 
modem  installations  of  American -designed 
production  facilities  are  located  abroad. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  explanation 
for  our  loss  of  advantage.  Only  after  you 
realize  that  steelmaklng  technology  is  com- 
pletely international  can  you  comprehend 
the  simple  reality  that  the  availability  of 
funds  plus  tbe  willingness  to  spend  them  is 
all  it  takes  to  have  a  thoroughly  modem  and 
efficient  steel  Industry. 

No  steel  company  and  no  steel  Industry  in 
any  nation  possesses  magic  formulae  or 
arcane  "secreta"  that  can  give  it  any  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  edge  as  a  steel  producer. 
A  commitment  of  resources  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. And  in  this  regard,  our  most  worri- 
some competitor  la  twice  blessed. 

CAPrrAL  AND  LABOt  COSTS 

In  Japan,  virtually  unlimited  capital  U 
made  available  (however  Indirectly)  by  th« 
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government,  and  the  Installed  cost  of  inte- 
grated steel  planta  Is  about  one  third  la 
the  United  States.  This  great  additional  com- 
parative advantage  in  capital  costa  resulto 
from  low  hourly  employment  costa  in  con- 
struction. 

Labor  is  a  major  factor  in  the  Installed 
cost  of  steel  planta.  In  other  words,  the  much 
lower  hourly  employment  costa  of  foreign 
producers  give  them  a  double  advantage — 
both  in  capital  costa  and  in  operating  costa. 
Lower  capital  costa  mean  less  invested 
capital  per  ton  of  steel  producta  shipped. 
And  this,  in  turn,  translates  into  a  higher 
rate  of  return  on  Investment  for  offshore 
prxxlucers  despite  a  lower  profit  per  ton. 

To  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  what  we  are 
up  against  when  we  gaze  westward  across 
the  Paciflc.  It  would  be  well  to  take  a  look 
at  Japan's  national  goals  in  steel.  Japan 
wanta  an  output  matehing  that  of  the  United 
States  (and  doubling  our  per  capita  produc- 
tion) by  1975!  Further,  this  expansion  con- 
temjriates  doubling  steel  mill  exports  every 
four  years.  Clearly,  the  Japanese  nation  rec- 
ognizes the  desirability  of  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing steel  industry. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  relating  to  our 
reduced  competitive  edge  in  comparison  with 
foreign  producers  lies  In  the  decisive  matter 
of  unit  costa. 

It  is  not  wage  levels  per  se  that  determine 
competitiveness,  but  unit  costs.  High  wages 
can  be,  and  often  are,  offset  by  greater  pro- 
ductivity. In  fact,  that  is  why  American 
wages  rose  so  far  above  those  in  other  coun- 
tries m  years  gone  by  without  affecting  our 
competitive  position. 

Unfortunately,  our  competitors  now  boast 
both  wage  scales  far  lower  than  ours  and 
productivity  approaching  our  level.  Thus  Ja- 
panese steel  wage  costa  (which  vary  between 
one  fourth  and  one  third  of  ours) ,  coupled 
with  relatively  high  productivity,  yield  unit 
labor  costa  $40  to  $45  per  ton  under  ours, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Similarly,  European  steel  producers  are 
favored  by  unit  labor  costa  typically  $20  to 
$25  per  ton  under  ours. 

Putting  It  another  way,  we  would  have  to 
reduce  our  labor  input  (man  hours  per  ton 
shipped)  by  70  per  cent  in  order  to  nullify 
the  Japanese  advantage  in  unit  labor  costs, 
assuming  no  change  In  current  hourly  em- 
ployment costa. 

The  significance  of  the  competitive  cost 
advantages  can  be  better  appreciated  when 
one  realizes  that  the  average  U.S.  price  for 
a  ton  of  steel  is  on  the  order  of  $175.  It  does 
not  require  much  knowledge  of  cost  account- 
ing to  see  that  a  cost  advantage  of  $20  to  $25, 
much  less  one  of  $40  to  $45,  is  decisive  when 
tbe  product  sells  for  about  $175. 

There  is  no  technology  by  which  we  can 
overcome  the  cost  advantage  enjoyed  by  off- 
shore competitors.  Nor  can  we  offset  It  by 
cutting  prices,  considering  that  our  net 
income  before  taxes  averages  less  than  $10 
per  ton. 

At  least  one  third  of  the  world  steelmaklng 
capacity  outalde  the  U.S.  not  only  is  favored 
by  "government  supports,"  but  Is  govern- 
ment-owned, wholly  or  in  major  part.  And, 
might  I  add,  nationalization  representa  the 
ultimate  in  subsidization  of  an  Industry. 
If  free  trade  tbeorista  object  so  strongly  to 
the  mild  "protection"  we  ask,  would  they 
prefer  the  vastly  more  camprehenaive  pro- 
tection that  a  nationalized  industry  re- 
quires? I  think  not. 

Moat  of  the  remainder  of  steelmaklng 
capacity  in  other  countries  Is  govemment- 
supp>arted  and  nourished  to  a  degree  unheard 
of  In  the  United  States.  Mergers  and  cartels 
are  condooed  If  not  actually  encouraged. 
Steelmakeia  are  Insulated  from  some  or  all 
of  tbe  rigors  of  domestic  free  capital  marketa. 


Tax  pollciea  are  dealgned  to  assist  growth  and 
to  enhance  export  of  steel. 

THEia  BAxBixaa  axe  high 

And  virtually  all  of  these  countries  have 
erected  nearly  Inauperable  Uurlers  to  im- 
wanted  steel  Importa.  To  clta  a  typical 
example,  the  "cost  of  entry" — ^total  of  duties, 
taxes,  etc. — to  get  $100  worth  of  UA-made 
carbon  steel  bars  into  Prance  is  over  $33; 
but  it's  only  $7  to  bring  $100  worth  of 
French-made  bars  into  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  answer?  At  this  point  I  wish 
to  reassure  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and 
all  readers  that  I,  too,  prefer  a  solution  that 
conforms  as  closely  as  Is  possible  with  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  truly  free — and 
ralr — International  trade.  But  what  is  the 
situation  now? 

Some  say  that  "producers  must  learn  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  without  government 
supporte." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

But  the  principles  that  apply  to  our  own 
steel  industry  must  apply  equally  to  all 
others  as  well,  if  we  are  to  compete  on  a 
fair  basis. 

This  is  not  the  case  today. 


FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OP 
RETIRED  AMERICANS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  days  I  have  been  discussing  some  of 
the  many  financial  problems  that  face 
elderly  Americans  once  they  retire.  Many 
who  have  lived  decent,  hard-working 
lives  find  in  retirement  that  they  are  now 
poverty  stricken — crippled  by  a  fixed  in- 
come in  a  highly  inflationary  period. 
Moreover,  illness  or  large,  regular  medi- 
cal expenses  quickly  eat  up  savings. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  three 
of  the  eight  bills  I  am  circulating  for  co- 
sponsorship.  These  three  would  provide 
needed  tax  relief  for  the  elderly. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  a  $5,000 
retirement  income  exemption.  A  person 
who  has  worked  all  his  life  should  not 
be  forced  to  live  in  poverty  because  in- 
flation has  reduced  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  savings  and  pension  or  social  se- 
curity payments.  With  such  a  tax  exemp- 
tion we  could  provide  quick  assistance 
to  the  over  5  million  elderly  Americans 
who  live  in  poverty.  An  additional  5  mil- 
lion would  also  directly  benefit  since  the 
median  income  of  older  American  fam- 
ilies is  aroimd  $4,500  and  the  median 
income  of  elderly  persons  living  alone 
or  with  nonrelatives  is  about  $1,800. 
These  are  shameful  statistics.  We  should 
bow  our  heads  in  shame  that  the  elderly 
Americans  who  helped  buiild  the  vast 
tehnologiccal  giant  that  is  today's  Amer- 
ica must  live  out  their  final  years  in  pov- 
erty, unable  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
efforts. 

A  second  bill  I  am  proposing  would 
provide  for  a  full  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion for  taxpayers  over  the  age  of  65. 
This  provision  was  in  the  law  prior  to 
the  passage  of  medicare.  At  that  time  the 
3-percent  deductible  provision  waa  re- 
instated for  all  Americans  based  on  the 
argument  that  medicare  would  take  care 


of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  Americans  and 
thus  the  tax  deduction  was  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  explain  to  my  colleagues  that  medi- 
care has  not  proved  to  be  the  panacea 
for  the  elderly  that  it  was  heralded  to 
be.  It  has  helped,  without  question,  but 
there  are  still  many  elderly  Americans 
who  must  pay  large  sums  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  optometrists'  services,  and 
chiropractors'  services — all  of  which  are 
not  covered  by  medicare. 

This  bill,  HJl.  7922,  would  provide 
some  modicum  of  tax  relief  for  our  sen- 
ior citizens  who  find  themselves  in  a 
finnnHai  bind  bccause  of  medical  ex- 
penses. As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  al- 
most seven  out  of  every  eight  over-65 
Americans  suffer  from  some  sort  of 
chronic  ailment.  Let  us  help  ease  their 
suffering  somewhat  by  partially  reliev- 
ing the  financial  burden  of  poor  health. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  bill  I  would  like 
to  discuss  today  Is  directed  at  the  faith- 
ful son,  daughter,  or  relative  who  has 
taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  of 
caring  for  an  elderly  person  close  to 
them.  This  bill  would  give  them  a  tax 
exemption  regardless  of  their  depend- 
ent's income,  provided  that  the  taxpayer 
provides  over  50  percent  of  the  depend- 
ent's income. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  the  same  provision  that  is  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  children  imder 
19  or  who  are  in  college. 

Today,  if  your  mother  were  living  with 
you,  had  an  income  of  say  $2,000  smd 
received  50  percent  of  her  support  from 
you,  you  could  not  claim  an  exemption 
for  her  without  your  mother  losing  her 
exemption.  Yet,  if  your  daughter  were 
living  with  you  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, both  you  and  she  could  claim  a 
personal  exemption. 

Enactment  of  tills  bill  would  provide 
a  small  incentive  for  persons  to  help 
their  ailing  relatives  rather  than  let  them 
go  on  welfare.  It  would  be  the  margin 
of  difference  in  many  cases  between  the 
welfare  check  and  the  cost  of  support. 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  inequity 
should  be  corrected  immediately. 

These  three  bills  combined  with  the 
three  bills  I  discussed  yesterday  and  the 
two  I  will  discuss  next  Tuesday  will  help 
greatly  to  relieve  the  financial  burdens  of 
our  elderly  Americans.  We  caimot  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  over  20  million  Amer- 
icans over  the  age  of  65.  With  over  half 
of  these  earning  less  than  $5,000  annu- 
ally, they  are  truly  one  of  the  great  blocks 
of  American  poor.  But  the  worst  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  that  many  of  these 
people  did  not  know  poverty  imtil  retire- 
ment. It  was  then  that  restrictive  laws, 
rampant  Inflation,  and  a  lack  of  public 
concern  took  over  to  condemn  them  to  a 
demoralizing  way  of  life. 

To  recapitulate,  the  three  bills  I  dis- 
cussed today  and  am  circulating  along 
with  five  others  for  cosponsorship  are: 
HR.  7920,  a  bill  to  provide  a  $5,000 
retirement  income  tax  exemption  for  civil 
servants  at  retirement  and  for  all  tax- 
payers at  age  65 ; 
H.R.  7922,  a  bill  to  provide  a  full  de- 
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ductlan  of  all  medical  expenses  for  tax- 
payers over  age  65;  and 

B.B..  7924,  a  bill  to  provide  a  taxpayer 
with  an  exemption  fen*  an  over-age-65 
dependent  regardless  of  the  dependoit's 
income.  This  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  a  dependent  who  is  under  age  19. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  USE  OP 
RECYCLED  PAPER  IN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  WOULD  HELP 
ESTABLISH  PROGRESSIVE  POLICY 
THROUGHOUT  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  tn  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  92d  Congress  there  has 
been  an  increasing  interest  in  the  use 
of  recycled  paper  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  general  and  by  individual 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  in  partic- 
ular. 

There  is  one  positive  step  we  in  Con- 
gress can  take  to  set  the  example  in  the 
use  of  recycled  paper.  The  Congression- 
al RccoRO  is  published  each  day  that  a 
House  of  Congress  is  in  session  and  uses 
approximately  5,000  tons  of  newsprint 
each  year.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
medium-sized  daily  newspaper  in  one  of 
our  country's  cities. 

Many  arguments  have  been  put  forth 
raising  the  environmental  advantages  to 
use  of  recycled  material.  By  encouraging 
greater  use  of  products  made  from  re- 
cycled material  we  can  help  ease  the  in- 
creasing solid  waste  burden.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  newspapers  in  the  27th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 
which  I  represent  that  recycled  news- 
print is  less  expensive.  In  fact  100  per- 
cent recycled  newsprint  cost  about  $7.50 
a  ton  less  than  the  virgin  newsprint." 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  with  65  cosponsors  to  re- 
quire substantial  use  of  recycled  paper  in 
the  production  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  As  publishers  of  a  major  Jour- 
nal we  in  Congress  should  take  this  lead- 
ership role. 

Recently  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  urged  newspaper  publishers 
across  the  country  to  increase  their  use 
of  recycled  fibers  in  the  newsprint  they 
purchase.  Several  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict— particularly  the  Newburgh  Sere- 
ning News  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Jour- 
nal— are  using  recycled  newsprint  and 
it  is  time  that  we  in  Congress  took  the 
same  step. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  require  that  50  percent  of  the 
paper  purchased  by  the  Government 
Printing  OlBce  for  the  Congressional 
Record  be  made  from  recycled  fibers. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senae  by  Senator  Moss  and  more 
than  a  score  of  his  colleagues. 

There  are  solid  enivronmental  reasons 
for  making  this  policy  decision  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  More  important  there 
are  solid  economic  reasons  which  are 
proven  by  the  prestigious  newspapers 


across  the  coimfry  that  have  moved  in 
this  directim.  Among  those  newspapers 
are  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Washing- 
ton Post,  Baltimore  Sun.  New  Yortc  Post, 
Boston  Globe,  and  the  Newark  News.  Also 
using  recycled  newsprint  are  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Group  and  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  are  al- 
ready aware  of  the  potential  uses  for 
recycled  pai>er. 

Earlier  this  year  I  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman to  print  his  constituent  news- 
letter on  recycled  paper  to  demonstrate 
that  such  paper  was  available  at  com- 
parable cost  and  quality  to  paper  pro- 
duced with  only  virgin  fibers. 

Many  other  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors have  followed  this  lead  with  their 
newsletters.  Others  have  started  using 
recycled  paper  in  their  stationery  and 
for  other  purposes. 

To  its  credit  the  House  Stationery 
Room  has  made  recycled  paper  in  many 
forms  available  to  Members.  I  am  using 
it  for  news  releases  and  also  in  photo- 
copying office  documents. 

Such  new  uses  for  recycled  paper  bring 
attention  to  the  problem  and  offer  posi- 
tive steps  toward  resolution  of  the  grow- 
ing solid  waste  crisis. 

On  May  3,  I  introduced  legislation — 
H.R.  800&-8007— with  40  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors  which  would  require  greater  use 
of  recycled  fiber  in  all  paper  purchased 
by  Federal  agencies.  Such  a  policy  would 
open  a  tremendous  market  for  paper 
with  recycled  fiber  and  spur  the  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  millions  of  tons  of  scrap 
paper  which  clutter  our  town  dumps,  lit- 
ter the  highways  and  fill  the  air  with 
nox'ous  smoke  when  incinerated. 

Enactment  of  my  first  two  bills  and 
this  new  legislation  dealing  with  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  set  a  progressive 
farsighted  policy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  strongly  urge  other  Members 
to  join  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill : 

List  of  Cosponsors 
BeUa  S.  Abzug.  New  York;  John  B.  Ander- 
son. lUlnols:  WUUam  R.  Anderson.  Tennes- 
see; Bill  Archer,  Texas;  Thomas  L.  Ash- 
ley, Ohio;  Les  Aspln,  Wisconsin;  Herman 
BadUlo.  New  York;  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn, 
Georgia;  Jack  Brlnkley.  Georgia;  Phillip 
Burton.  California;  Shirley  Chlsholm.  New 
York;  James  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire; 
WlUlam  R.  Cotter,  Connecticut;  R.  Lawrence 
Coughlln,  Pennsylvania;  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
California;  Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.,  Michigan; 
John  G.  Dlngell,  Michigan;  Robert  P.  Drlnan. 
Massachusetts;   Don  Edwards,  California. 

Joshua  Ellberg.  Pennsylvania;  Marvin  L. 
Esch,  Michigan;  Edwin  B.  Porsythe,  New  Jer- 
sey; Bill  Prenzel.  Minnesota;  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher.  New  Jersey;  Ella  T.  Orasso,  Con- 
necticut; Gilbert  Gude,  Maryland;  Seymour 
Halpem,  New  York;  Michael  Harrington, 
Massachusetts;  Ken  Hechler,  West  Virginia; 
Henry  Helstoskl,  New  Jersey;  Prank  Horton, 
New  York;  William  L.  Hungate,  Missouri; 
William  J.  Keating,  Ohio;  Edward  I.  Koch. 
New  York;  Peter  N.  Kyros,  Maine;  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  California;  Clarence  D.  Long.  Mary- 
land; Romano  L.  Mazzoll.  Kentucky;  Abner 
J.  Mlkva.  nUnoU;  Patsy  T.  Mink.  Hawaii. 
WUllam    8.    Moorhead,    Pennsylvania;    F. 


Bradford  Morse,  Massachusetts;  John  B. 
Moss,  California;  Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Wis- 
consin; Claude  Pepper.  Florida;  J.  J.  Pickle, 
Texas;  Charles  B.  Rangel,  New  York;  Howard 
W.  Roblson.  New  York;  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr., 
New  Jersey;  Fred  B.  Rooney,  Pennsylvania^ 
J.  Edward  Roush,  Indiana;  WUllam  F.  Ryan, 
New  York;  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Maryland;  John 
P.  Saylor,  Pennsylvania;  John  F.  Selberllng, 
Ohio;  Robert  H.  Steele,  Connecticut;  Robert 
O.  Tlernan,  Rhode  Island;  Jerome  R.  Waldle 
California;  O.  William  Whltehurst,  VlrglnU;' 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas;  Jim  Wright,  Texas. 

H.R.  10034 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  In  the  printing  of  the  Congressional 
Record 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  9  of  title  44.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"5  911.  Congressional  Record:  use  of  recycled 
paper 

"Paper  used  In  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  shall  contain  not  less  than 
60  per  centum  recycled  paper.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  thU  section,  the  term  "recycled 
paper'  means  any  paper  which  after  sale  to. 
and  use  by.  a  consumer  of  that  paper,  has 
been  (1)  discarded  or  collected  as  an  ele- 
ment of  solid  waste;  and  (2)  has  been  re- 
covered In  whole  or  In  part  and  reprocessed 
Into  a  new  raw  material  for  use  In  the  manu- 
facturing process  of  new  papers;  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  Include  any  waste  mate- 
rials generated  by  the  paper  manufacturing 
process  and  reused  as  part  of  such  process. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  that  chapter  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  below  Item  910  a  new  Item  as 
follows : 

"■911.  Congressional  Record:  use  of  recycled 
paper." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


STEEL  IMPORTS — INDUSTRY  LEAD- 
ER CITES  FACTS  TO  CONTEM- 
PLATE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Nation's  Business,  Stewart 
S.  Cort,  chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  takes  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  dam- 
age steel  imports  are  doing  to  our  domes- 
tic industry.  I  bring  this  article  to  our 
colleagues'  attention  because  there  is  al- 
most a  total  news  blackout  concerning 
the  detrimental  effects  of  imports  on 
American  business  and  labor. 

The  author  does  not  shy  away  from 
the  goal  of  free  international  trade — he 
asks  only  that  the  term  "free"  be  under- 
stood to  include  the  term  "fair."  That 
position  is  one  that  I  have  taken  for  lo 
these  many  years  with  the  introduction 
of  bills  to  provide  for  fair  and  equitable 
international  marketing  in  a  multitude 
of  products.  Unfortimately,  the  Congress 
has  not  acted  to  halt  the  increasing  flow 
of  imports  into  the  American  market 
with  the  result  that  Industries  we  have 
traditionally  counted  upon  to  be  the  very 
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backbone  of  our  way  of  life,  find  them- 
selves instead  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall. 

Mr.  Cort's  article  takes  the  current- 
day  free-traders'  principal  arguments  for 
unrestricted  imports  apart  one-by-one. 
He  points  out  that  capital  and  labor  costs 
of  foreign  steelmakers  are  nowhere  near 
those  of  domestic  costs.  He  repeats  that 
which  many  of  us  In  Congress  have  con- 
cluded for  years: 

virtually  all  of  these  countries  have  erected 
nearly  insuperable  barriers  to  unwanted  steel 
imports. 

He  then  cites  specific  examples  of  what 
the  American  exporter  faces  in  trying  to 
market  his  goods  in  a  foreign  land  and 
explains  the  pricing  differences  which 
give  rise  to  other  competitive  advantages 
for  the  foreign  producer.  But  the  most 
telling  point  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
point  he  makes  about  governmental  in- 
tervention in  the  marketplace.  These 
words  are  worth  repeating  verbatim : 

At  least  one  third  of  world  steel  making 
capacity  outside  the  U.S.  not  only  Is  favored 
by  "government  supports."  bxrt  Is  govern- 
ment-owned, wholly  or  In  major  part.  And,  I 
might  add.  nationalization  represents  the 
ultimate  In  subsidization  of  an  Industry.  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  steelmaklng  ca- 
pacity in  other  countries  la  government- 
supported  and  nourlahed  to  a  degree  un- 
heard of  In  the  United  Stetes.  Mergers  and 
cartels  are  condoned  U  not  actuaUy  en- 
couraged. Steelmakers  are  Insulated  from 
some  or  all  of  the  rigors  of  domestic  free 
capital  markets.  Tax  poUcles  are  designed  to 
assist  growth  and  to  enhance  export  of 
steel. 

The  position  of  most  foreign  steel- 
makers vis-a-vls  their  government  is 
that  of  the  "favorite  child."  Foreign  gov- 
ernments realize  the  importance  of 
steelmaklng  to  the  health  and  stability 
of  their  econcnnies  so  they  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  preserve,  ex- 
pand, and  enhance  those  industries. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  UB.  Gov- 
ernment seems  bent  on  a  course  exactly 
opposite  to  that.  Unless  the  prevailing 
State  Department  i^iloso]^y  changes — 
and  soon — the  U.S.  Government  may  be 
faced  with  having  a  "revitalization" 
problem  on  its  hands. 

What  a  pity  that  would  be.  The  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  is  quite  willing  and 
able  to  meet  foreign  competition,  if 
only  the  Government  would  allow  it  on 
an  equitable  basis.  I  sincerely  hope  it 
does  not  take  more  displacements  of 
America's  skilled  labor  to  convince  the 
administration  and  Congress  that  the 
steel  Import  problem  is  near  the  crisis 
stage  with  respect  to  domestic  American 
production. 

The  article  follows: 


Fkkk  Trai«?  Yn — ^BtttI 

(By  Stewart  S.  Cort,  (Chairman,  Bethlehem 

Steel  Corp.) 

There  are  many  "myths"  about  interna- 
tional trade. 

One  is  that  everyone  else  Is  playing  the 
game  under  the  same  rules  we  are. 

Another  Is  that  the  benefits  of  more  trade 
outweigh  any  possible  dislocation  of  domes- 
tic Industries — even  basic  ones  like  steel.  No 
other  nation  looks  on  trade  this  way,  and  no 
other   nation   considers   Its   steel    Industry 


expendable.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  so  either. 

Tliers  ar«  no  practical  private  responses 
to  competition  aided  and  abetted  by  other 
governments,  especially  when  foreign  labor 
costs  are  already  much  lower  than  ours. 

Certainly  the  least  we  can  ask  Is  that, 
untU  such  time  as  those  governments  can  be 
persuaded  to  let  their  steel  Industries  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  our  Industry  be  the  recip- 
ient of  something  more  than  pious  exhor- 
tations. In  fact  we  need  assurance  that 
we  wUl  be  aUowed  to  participate  in  the 
growth  In  demand  for  steel  In  the  United 
States. 

By  the  same  token,  foreign  producers 
should  also  be  allowed  to  share  In  that 
growth — but  not  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the 
growth  In  domestic  consumption.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1969,  steel  producers  in  the 
European  Community  and  In  Japan  have 
limited  their  total  steel  exports  to  the  United 
States  under  arrangements  they  adopted  at 
the  urging  of  our  government.  These  arrange- 
ments expire  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  we 
believe  they  should  be  extended  for  another 
two  years,  with  some  Improvements. 

The  present  setup  provides  that  their  ex- 
ports can  Increase  by  5  per  cent  a  year — 
about  doubZe  the  normal  growth  of  steel  de- 
mand In  this  country.  This  provision  is  very 
damaging  and  must  be  remedied. 

Although  we  believe  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  the  European  and  Japanese  pro- 
ducers would  maintain  existing  patterns  of 
distribution  among  product  categories  and 
geographical  markets,  they  have  not  done  so. 

Imports  of  higher-value  products,  particu- 
larly of  the  very  high  value  stainless  and 
alloy  steels,  have  risen  rapidly,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  Imports  Into  West  Coast  markets 
has  increased  substantially.  These  practices 
have  hurt  some  American  producers  badly, 
and  new  arrangements  should  rectify  the 
situation. 

Finally,  the  existing  arrangements  do  not 
apply  to  certain  countries  which  export  sig- 
nificant amoimU  of  steel  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  countries  have  In- 
creased their  exports  considerably  during  the 
past  two  years,  notably  in  stainless  and  alloy 
may  be  persuaded  to  join  In  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  future. 

GXTAROING    A    "GOOD   SICaT   ASM" 

The  measure  of  "protection"  my  Industry 
needs  and  asks  Is  trifling  compared  to  that 
accorded  our  competitors  by  their  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  of  a  type  endorsed  by  two  Adminis- 
trations committed  to  liberal  trade  poUcles. 
One  reason  for  this  nonpartisan  endorsement 
is  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  a  trade 
problem  does  not  provide  any  basis  for  re- 
taliation. It  Is  done  with  the  consent  of  those 
affected.  And,  in  fact,  the  voluntary  arrange- 
ments have  Tiot  triggered  retaliatory  meas- 
ures. 

I  think  It  true  that  this  nation  must  be  a 
leader,  if  not  the  leader,  toward  gradual  but 
steady  reciprocal  dismantling  of  trade  bar- 
riers. We  should  be  magnanimous.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  our  magnanimity  should 
feed  the  raptwslty  of  less  merciful  competi- 
tors. 

To  turn  the  other  cheek  is  admirable,  but 
It  Is  a  suicidal  gesture  If  the  blow  you  are 
dealt  Is  fatal. 

What  many  Americans  faU  to  comprehend 
Is  that  the  blow  that  threatens  our  nation's 
economy  covld  be.  if  not  fatal,  at  least  dis- 
abling. Can  we  not  agree  that  the  steel  In- 
dustry Is  the  good  right  arm  of  our 
Indiistrlallzed  economy?  If  we  are  not  willing 
to  agree  that  this  Is  so  we  are  unique  among 
all   the   advanced   nations  of  the   world. 

And  if  we  are  willing  to  agree  that  a 
"strong  and  viable"  steel  Industry  Is  essential 
to  our  economy,  can  we  accept  the  propoal- 


tlon  that  Its  strength  and  vitality  lUtlmately  < 
depend  on  the  level  of  steel  Imports  reach- 
ing our  shores?  This  Is  no  myth.  It  Is  a  fact. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  look  at  just 
a  few  emightenlng  statistics.  Steel  ImporU 
rose  from  about  one  million  tons  (l.S  per 
cent  of  domestic  consumption)  in  1057  to  a 
high  of  nearly  18  mlUlon  tons  (about  17  per 
cent  of  consumption)  in  1988. 

More  significantly,  those  Imports  had 
maximum  impact  In  certain  vulnerable  areas 
such  as  the  West  and  Southwest,  where  they 
took  over  26  per  cent  of  the  total  market 
and  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  market 
for  some  steel  products.  Obviously,  this  sit- 
uation spelled  chaos  for  U.S.  producers, 
e^>eclally  for  those  serving  the  markets  under 
heaviest  attack. 

Furthermore,  during  the  term  of  the 
voluntary  arrangements,  foreign  makers  have 
concentrated  on  higher-priced  grades.  For  ex- 
ample, they  captured  about  68  p^  cent  of 
the  stainless  wire  rod  market  and  63  per 
cent  of  the  stainless  wire  market. 

Considering  that  the  steel  Industry  as  a 
whole  registered  profits  on  sales  In  1970 
averaging  only  2.7  per  cent.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  Inroads  of  Imports  are 
taltlng  a  fearful  toU. 

It  shovUd  be  equally  obvious  that.  In  the 
absence  of  renevred  voluntary  arrangements 
or  some  ether  form  of  Import  restrictions.  Im- 
ports wUl  continue  their  climb.  And  finally. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  the  American  steel 
industry  cannot  attain  and  maintain  good 
health  If  something  in  the  range  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  domestic  market  is  captured 
by  Imports — and  especially  If  the  major  im- 
pact of  those  imports  is  directed  at  th«- 
hlgher-prlced,  hlgber-proflt-margln  products. 

THE   crucial   battle 

It  Is  true  that  the  steel  Industry,  Uke  most 
industries,  faces  many  problems.  StlU.  the 
make-or-break  problem  is  steel  Imports.  Un-  - 
less  we  lick  that  one.  all  our  other  battles  are 
being  fought  In  vain.  _ 

New.     let     tis     consider     how     relentless, 
dictates  of  academic  free  trade  theory  would 
work  when  applied  to  our  steel  Industry. 

We  can  start  by  accepting  certain  reali- 
ties. ReaUty  Number  One  is  that  steel  prod- 
ucts can  be  made  In  several  foreign  coun- 
tries on  a  basis  that  permits  them  to  be  sold 
In  the  United  States  in  a  range  of  $30  to 
$45  per  ton  under  domestic  prices. 

Unquestionably,  those  competitors  have 
"comparative  advantage."  Under  free  trade 
theory,  then,  steel  Is  one  of  those  "lines  of 
production  In  which  the  United  States  can- 
not comftete  Internationally,"  and.  according 
to  the  theory,  "we  must  avoid  building  pro- 
tective fences  around  these  weak  indus- 
tries." 

In  other  words,  free  trade  theory  considers 
steel  to  be  a  "weak"  industry,  and  therefore 
expendable.  I  do  not  agree  that  our  steel 
Industry  Is  really  all  that  "weak,"  and  I  most 
assuredly  do  not  agree  that  It  should  be 
deemed  "expendable,"  but  let  xis  continue 
to  explore  the  avenue  down  which  free  trade 
theory  takes  us. 

What  would  be  the  effects  on  steel  con- 
sumers and  on  our  nation's  overall  economy 
If  our  domestic  steel  Industry  were  to  wither 
as  offshore  suppliers  took  over  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  market? 

Question  One:  What  would  happen  to  steel 
prices  once  foreign  suppUers  control  the 
market? 

Would  they  exercise  restraint?  All  evi- 
dence available  to  us  Indicates  that  ruthless 
price  gouging  would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Every  time  that  domestic  steel  prices  have 
risen  so  as  to  reflect  higher  costs,  have  not 
the  prices  of  imported  steels  followed  with- 
out any  cost  justification  whatsoever?  And 
have  we  not  time  and  again  seen  the  prices 
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of  stMl  Imparts  rlM  ate*«  dcmMtle  prloM 
durlnc  porladi  of  tigbt  supply  in  aai  aaar- 
k«t«t 

QaMttan  Two:  What  usanaow  voold 
Amwrlcm  itod  umii  tifty6  ot  m  oooUshIbi^ 
fotirce  of  supply  in  the  erent  o(  aa  tatar^ 
national  crlats? 

Wltbin  my  own  lUattma  tbera  taaTO  been 
periods  when  wa  oould  not  raalisUeaUy  kxdc 
to  any  ot  the  major  produoera  in  otber  eoun- 
trlcs  as  a  reliable  aooree  of  steel  prodoota. 

Simliarly,  one  can  imagine  oountztas  with- 
holding steel  so  as  to  eafocoe  higti  prloea 
here.  This  poasibiUty  ia  hardly  farfetched, 
considering  the  recent  taotlea  of  the  oil  ez- 
portinc  nations  of  the  liiddle  SBat. 

Kven  a  naon  innocent  development,  such 
as  a  sudden  upsurge  in  home  markets,  oould 
impel  foreign  producefs  to  slgnifleantly  re- 
duce tbair  ateel  exports  to  the  UjB.  Indeed, 
thia  is  predaaly  what  happened  only  a  year 
ago  in  Western  'Bvurope. 

Queatlon  Three:  What  about  national 
defense? 

How  could  we  gird  ounelTes  to  meet  a 
threat  to  our  security  without  a  reliable 
supply  of  steel?  Are  there  sufficient  plough- 
sbarea  and  pruning  hooks  available  for  re- 
conversion Into  the  weapons  of  defense? 

I  think  not.  Oranted,  military  needs  have 
normally  represented  only  a  small  fraction 
of  total  domeatic  production,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  vital.  These  needs  embrace 
highly  speclaliaed  grades  and  types  which 
are  the  products  of  continuing  intensive — 
rjid  expensive  research.  This  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  supported  solely  by  prodtictlon  for 
military  purposes.  A  much  broader  base  Is 
necessary. 

AiMt  what  a  Looking  Olass  world  this  is, 
when  a  steel  executive  is  reduced  to  arguing 
that  a  viable  steel  industry  Is  essential  to 
the  security  of  his  country! 

80  much  for  our  nation's  need  for  a 
healthy  steti  industry,  even  without  con- 
sidering domeettc  employment,  purchases, 
the  colossal  Investment  In  the  steel  Industry, 
or  th3  industry's  contribution  to  meeting  the 
tax  burdens  of  our  complex  society. 

LOSDIG   AM   EDCX   Df   STKXL 

Let  ua  consider  now  how  this  great  indus- 
try got  Into  its  present  fix. 

There  are  those  who  agree  with  an  un- 
identified government  official  who  recently 
explained  the  plight  ot  the  steel  industry 
to  a  wire  service  r^xirter.  "The  American 
steel  industry."  he  said,  "has  let  lU  equip- 
ment become  obaolete." 

That  accusation  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  false. 
Through  the  decade  of  the  1B60b,  our  steel 
industry's  ci4)ltal  expenditures  totaled  $16.3 
billion,  largely  for  modernization  rather 
than  net  expansion.  If  the  Industry  has  in- 
deed "let  Its  equipment  become  obsolete," 
it  has  not  been  because  of  parsimony. 

But  I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that  we 
have  not  lost  much  of  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage we  once  enjoyed.  What  are  some  of 
the  reasons? 

nrst,  the  steel  industries  of  major  for- 
eign competitors  such  as  Japan  and  West 
Germany  has  been  built  largely  from  the 
ground  up  since  World  War  n. 

In  fact,  the  expansion  of  the  Japanese 
lnd\istry  baa  been  so  rapid  that  half  ita 
present  facilities  are  not  more  than  five  years 
old.  Obviously,  those  Industries  are  more 
modem,  on  the  average,  than  ours.  Neverthe- 
less, steel  output  per  man  hour  is  still  higher 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  although 
the  margin  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  was 
and  our  edge  Is  steadily  <M»n<ni«>^ir.g 

Second,  today's  steelmaklng  technology  is 
world-wide. 

AiiMfflcan  equipment  and  expertise  ware 
priaMTtty  rasposialMa  for  the  phoeaiz-lika 
ilaa  «(  foreign  stMl  bUIb  from  tha  aihas  of 


la  flact.  U  waa  Aaaartmn  tax  doOoa.  la 
larga  aaarara,  ttat  paid  tha  blUa  tat  the 
lattlal  zmlwd.  Aad  todar.  •««»  tkoi^h  we 
laafdUy  aAM  that  foNfca  BO«pattt«a  de- 
serve a  graat  daal  ot  avadlt  tar  tlMtr  owa 
innovatlona,  tbay  cootlana  to  draw  on  the 
technology  of  our  country  to  Iraprof  their 
steal  Industries. 

Vor  example,  we  have  led  the  way  in  iron 
ore  and  eoal  prooeasing  and  In  high-speed 
roDing  ralH  technology.  Industries  in  other 
countries  have  conalstenay  borrowed  from 
us  in  these  fields.  In  fact,  many  of  the  moat 
modern  Installations  of  American-designM 
production  facOlUes  are  located  abroad. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  explanation 
for  our  loas  of  advantage.  Only  after  you  real- 
ise that  steelmaklng  technology  Is  oonpletely 
intemaAlctial  can  you  ocsnprebend  the  simple 
reality  that  the  availability  of  funds  plus  the 
willingness  to  spend  them  is  all  it  takee  to 
have  a  thoroughly  modem  and  efficient  steel 
Industry. 

Ifo  steel  company  and  no  steel  Industry 
In  any  nation  possesses  magic  formulae  or 
arcane  "secrets"  that  can  give  It  any  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  edge  as  a  steel  producer. 
A  commitment  of  resources  Is  all  that  Is  re- 
quired. And  In  this  regard,  our  most  worri- 
some competitor  is  twice  blessed. 

CAPrtSL  AMD  LABOa  COSTS 

In  Japan,  virtually  unlimited  capital  is 
made  available  (however  indirectly)  by  the 
government,  and  the  Installed  cost  of  inte- 
grated steel  plants  is  about  one  third  that 
m  the  United  States.  This  great  addlUonal 
comparative  advantage  in  capital  costs  re- 
sults from  low  bourty  employment  costs  in 
construction. 

Labor  Is  a  major  factor  in  the  Installed  cost 
of  steel  plants.  In  other  words,  the  much 
lower  hourly  employment  costs  of  foreign 
producers  give  them  a  double  advantage- 
both  In  capital  costs  and  in  (^eratlng  costs. 

Lower  capital  coats  mean  less  Invested 
capital  per  ton  of  steal  producte  shipped.  And 
this,  in  turn,  translates  into  a  higher  rate 
of  return  on  investment  for  offshore  pro- 
ducers despite  a  lower  profit  per  ton. 

To  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  we  are  up 
against  when  we  gaze  westward  across  the 
Pacific.  It  would  be  well  to  take  a  look  at 
Japan's  national  goals  in  steel.  Japan  wants 
an  output  matching  that  of  the  United  States 
(and  doubling  our  per  capita  production) 
by  1976!  Further,  this  expansion  contem- 
plates doubling  steel  mill  exports  every  four 
years.  Clearly,  the  Japanese  nation  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  a  strong  and  growing 
steel  industry. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  relating  to  our 
reduced  competitive  edge  in  comparison  with 
foreign  producers  lies  in  the  decisive  matter 
of  unit  costs. 

It  is  nc«  wage  levels  per  ae  that  determine 
compeutiveness.  but  unit  coats.  High  wages 
can  be,  and  often  are,  offset  by  greater  pro- 
ductivity. In  fact,  that  is  why  American 
wages  rose  so  far  above  those  in  other  coun- 
tries  in  years  gone  by  without  affecting  our 
competitive  position. 

Unfortunately,  our  competitors  now  boast 
both  wage  scales  far  lower  than  ours  and 
productivity  i^proachlng  oiir  level.  Thus 
Japanese  steel  wage  costs  (which  vary  be- 
tween one  fourth  and  one  third  of  ours) , 
coupled  with  relatively  high  productivity, 
yield  unit  labor  costs  $40  to  $46  per  ton  un- 
der ours,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Similarly,  European  steel 
producers  are  favored  by  unit  labor  costs  typ- 
ically $30  to  $35  per  ton  under  ours. 

Putting  It  another  way,  we  would  have  to 
raduea  our  labor  Input  (man  hours  per  ton 
shipped)  by  70  per  emU  in  order  to  nullify 
tba  Jspnneee  advantage  in  unit  labor  coats. 


aswumlng  no  change  in  eoxrant  hourly  em- 
ployment  ooata. 

The  significance  of  the  competitive  cost 
advantages  can  be  better  appredatad  when 
one  realises  that  the  averaga  V.B.  price  for  a 
ton  of  steel  Is  on  the  order  of  $178.  It  does 
not  require  much  knowledge  at  eoak  aeeount- 
ing  to  see  that  a  coat  advaataga  of  $30  to 
$3S,  muefa  lees  one  of  $40  to  $46,  la  decisive 
when  the  product  sells  for  about  $176. 

There  is  no  technology  by  which  we  can 
overcome  the  coat  advantage  enjoyed  by  off- 
shore competitors.  Nor  can  we  ofiSet  It  by 
cutting  prices,  considering  that  our  net  In- 
come before  taxes  averagea  leas  than  $10 
per  ton. 

At  least  one  third  of  world  steelmaklng 
capacity  outside  the  U.S.  not  only  is  fa- 
vored by  "government  supports,"  but  is  gov- 
ernment-owned, wholly  cr  la  nuijor  part. 
And,  might  I  add,  natlonaUaatlon  represents 
the  ultimate  in  aubaldiaatton  of  an  industry. 
If  free  trade  theoriata  object  so  strongly  to 
the  mild  "protection"  we  ask,  would  they 
prefer  the  vastly  more  comprehensive  protec- 
tion that  a  nationalized  Industry  requires? 
I  think  not. 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  steelmaklng  ca- 
pfMlty  in  other  countries  la  government- 
supported  and  nourished  to  a  degree  un- 
heard of  In  the  United  Statea.  Mergers  and 
cartels  are  condoned  if  not  actually  encour- 
aged. Steelmakers  are  insulatad  from  some 
or  all  of  the  rigors  of  domestic  free  capital 
markets.  Tax  policies  are  designed  to  assist 
growth  and  to  enhance  export  of  steel. 
TBKia  aMUoxas  aax  Bioa 

And  virtually  all  of  these  countries  have 
erected  nearly  insuperable  barriers  to  un- 
wanted steel  Imports.  To  cMe  a  typical  ex- 
ample, the  "cost  of  entry" — total  of  duties, 
taxes,  etc. — ^to  get  $100  worth  of  U.S.-made 
carbon  steel  btws  Into  France  Is  over  $33; 
but  It's  only  $7  to  bring  $100  worth  of  French- 
made   bars  into  the  United  States. 

What  Is  the  answer?  At  this  point  I  wish 
to  reassure  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and 
all  readers  that  I,  too,  prefer  a  solution  that 
conforms  as  closely  as  Is  possible  with  the 
\dtlmate  achievement  of  truly  free — and 
fair — international  ti«de.  But  what  Is  the  slt- 
\iatlon  now? 

Some  say  that  "producers  must  learn  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  without  govern- 
ment supports." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

But  the  principles  that  apply  to  our  own 
steel  industry  must  apply  equally  to  all 
others  as  well,  if  we  are  to  compete  on  a  fair 
basis. 

This  Is  not  the  case  today. 


HEARmOS  ON  HOnsmO  AMD  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Riooro.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sut>- 
committee  on  Housing  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Curroiey  Oommittee  will 
begin  hearings  August  3  on  all  housing 
and  urban  development  tegislati<ai. 

There  are  three  principal  bills  before 
Uie  subcommittee : 

First,  the  administration's  proposal 
for  special  revenue  sharing  for  urban 
community  development  (HJR.  8853) ; 

Secood.  the  administratiMi's  "Housing 
Consolidation  and  SimpUflcatlon  Act  of 
1971"  (HJl.  8381):  and 

Third,  the  proposed  "Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1971."  which 
contains    the   iwopotala  of   tbe   three 
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Housing  Subcommittee  panels  (HJl. 
9688). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  biUs  will,  I  am 
certain,  be  the  basis  for  the  most  far- 
reaching  housing  and  urban  development 
legislation  since  the  landmark  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  announce  the 
witnesses  for  our  first  week  of  hearings 
and  also  our  general  schedule  after  the 
August  recess.  On  August  3  and  4.  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony  from 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment George  Romney.  Mr.  Romney 
will  present  the  administration's  case  for 
special  revenue  sharing  for  urban  de- 
velopment and  for  a  consolidation  and 
simplification  of  our  Federal  housing 
programs;  provide  us  with  the  admin- 
istration's views  on  the  proposals  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  panels;  and 
briefly  review  the  current  housing  scene 
by  summarizing  the  President's  third 
annual  housing  goals  report  recently 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

On  August  5,  a  series  of  witnesses  will 
present  the  generta  esse  for  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
panels.  These  witnesses  will  be  as  follows : 

First.  Prof.  George  Stemlieb  of 
Rutgers  University  on  the  need  for  pre- 
serving the  existing  housing  stock  and 
the  subcommittee's  proposal  to  stem  the 
abandonment  of  housing  units; 

Second,  former  FHA  Commissioner 
Philip  Brownstein  on  the  subcommittee's 
proposals  for  improved  homeownership 
counseling  and  management  of  federally 
subsidized  housing; 

Third,  Donald  Kummerf  eld,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Political  Research,  (m  the 
subcommittee's  proposal  for  housing 
block  grants  to  State  and  metropolitan 
housing  agencies; 

Fourth,  Prof.  Morton  Schussheim 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
subcommittee's  proposal  for  community 
development  block  grants;  and 

Fifth,  Prof.  Warren  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  the  subcom- 
mittee's proposal  for  an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank  (Urbank) . 

On  that  date,  the  subcommittee  will 
also  receive  testimony  from  Mr.  P.  E.  H. 
Brady,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  former 
chairman  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  Mr.  Brady  will  comment 
on  the  subcommittee's  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  metrcHTOlitan 
development  corporations. 

The  subcommittee  will  resume  hear- 
ings after  the  summer  recess  on  Wednes- 
day, September  8,  and  conclude  on  Fri- 
day, September  17.  During  that  period, 
the  subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
from  Governors,  mayors,  homebuilders, 
realtors,  and  other  organizations  affected 
by  the  proposals.  In  addition,  one  ses- 
sion of  the  hearings  will  be  set  aside  for 
testimony  on  the  implementati<xi  of  title 
VU  of  the  1970  Housing  Act,  the  Urban 
Growth  and  New  Commimity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  We  will  also  set  aside 
one  afternoon  for  testimony  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  testify  on  bills  they  have  intro- 
duced. 

For  the  benefit  of  House  Members  and 
the  general  public,  I  will  provide  the 


House  with  a  definite  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  September  8-17  portion  <rf 
our  hearings  as  soon  as  i>ossible. 


ALCO  STANDARD  CORP.  SUCCESS 
STORY 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MINSKALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
spiring and  encouraging  to  know  that 
even  in  today's  market  the  old-fash- 
ioned success  story  still  is  being  enacted. 
It  took  the  imaghiation,  initiative,  and 
genius  of  Tinkham  Veale  and  Myron  Gel- 
bach  to  create  Alco  Standard,  a  unique 
company  dedicated  to  preservation  of 
independent  entrepreneurs,  backbone  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

From  a  modest  beginning  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  Alco  Standard  has  burgeoned 
into  a  half-bllli(Hi-dollar  enterprise.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  Tink 
Veale  and  Mike  Gelbach  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Wtdl  Street  Journal,  small 
businessmen  who  have  Joined  Alco 
Standard  have  found  "profits  and  happi- 
ness." Alco's  member  companies,  operat- 
ing autonomously  under  their  former 
owner-managers,  appear  to  have  no  way 
to  go  but  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  last  Monday, 
July  19,  presented  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  growth  and  operations  of  Alco's  re- 
markable record.  The  article  follows: 
Alco  Standasd  Keeps  Obowing  and  Faorrr- 

iMC,      DcrriNG      the      Fate      09     Otbee 

"MtrLTI-COMPANIXS" 

(By  James  MacOregor) 

Oates  Mnxs,  Ohio. — Can  a  smaU  busi- 
nessman find  profits  and  happiness  in  a  con- 
glomerate that  has  300  partners,  80  presi- 
dents, nine  imnual  reports  and  a  chairman 
who  works  in  a  stable? 

John  Kaiser  did.  He  sold  his  growing  little 
Tempo  Products  Co.  to  Alco  Standard  Corp., 
three  years  ago.  Since  then,  sales  have  risen 
65';'c,  profits  have  doubled  and  Mr.  Kaiser, 
who  is  stiU  running  his  company  is  de- 
lighted. "I  always  had  some  reason  why  I 
couldn't  add  to  the  plant  or  build  up  inven- 
tory," he  says.  "Alco  took  away  my  excuses. 
I've  never  had  more  fun  than  I'm  having 
now." 

Although  conglomerate  stocks  are  enjoying 
a  modest  comeback  these  days,  many  of 
them  fell  on  hard  times  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  acquisitions  they  tried  to  turn  around 
dldnt  turn.  Antitrust  regulators  surged  to 
the  attack.  A  recession  arrived.  Earnings,  al- 
ready diluted,  evaporated.  James  Ling  lost  a 
Job. 

MeanwhUe,  almost  unnoticed,  Alco  Stan- 
dard racked  up  a  reooarkable  record.  Forbes 
Magazine's  1971  report  on  American  industry 
places  Aico  first  of  the  43  "multicompanles" 
In  return  on  the  total  capital  and  gain  in 
stock  price,  second  in  per-share  earnings 
growth,  and  third  in  sales  growth  and  return 
on  equity  over  the  past  five  years.  Alco  is 
still  gobbling  up  companies  wbUe  other 
conglomerates  are  spinning  them  off.  Oeorge 
Morris,  a  securities  analyst  at  Cleveland- 
based  Prescott,  Merin  Tiu-ben  &  Co.,  says  he 
expects  Alco's  sales  and  earnings  to  grow  at 
least  16%  a  year  for  the  next  five  years. 

NO  TOKNAKOtrND  CANDmATES 

As  Alco  people  teU  It,  the  reason  is  a  con- 
cept called  the  "corporate  partnership," 
which  really  Includes  all  those  partners  and 
presidents.  Alco  acquires  only  small,  profit- 


able, privately  held  oompanlea  that  are  stiU 
owned  and  managed  by  the  entrepeneurs  who 
biUlt  them.  PubUdy  owited  concerns  are 
taboo.  Turnaround  candidates  are  verboten. 

The  owner  gets  Alco  atock  (never  cash) 
for  his  company,  thtis  becoming  a  "partner." 
He  must  keep  managing  his  company,  too. 
That's  where  the  80  presidents  oome  from. 
From  then  on.  Alco  leaves  htm  alone.  He 
leans  on  the  30-man  corporate  staff  t<x  fi- 
nancing and  staff  work  (computers,  insur- 
ance, accounting)  and  does  everything  else 
Jvist  as  be  did  before.  About  the  only  thing 
that  changes  is  that  "partners"  supply  cer- 
tain operating  figures  to  the  parent  com- 
pany. "I've  been  in  Alco  two  years  now,"  one 
partner-president  says,  "and  I'm  the  only 
Alco  person  who's  ever  set  foot  inside  the 
door  of  my  plant." 

Many  conglomerates  promise  the  same 
thing,  but  it  doeent  tisually  happen,  says 
WUIiam  E.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  marketing 
department  at  Case  Western  Beserve  Uni- 
versity's school  of  noanagement.  "If  you  go 
into  the  typical  conglomerate,  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  overhaul  your  financial  system. 
It's  not  very  long  before  their  systems  replace 
yours.  Many  of  these  businessmen  look  on 
their  companies  like  children,  and  they  can't 
take  the  new  systems.  So  they  walk  away. 
When  the  top  guy  leaves,  the  business  always 
suffers,  no  matter  how  strong  its  patents  and 
market  positions  are." 

Adds  Oeorge  Greene,  an  analyst  at  Phila- 
delphia-based Janney  Montgomery  Scott 
Inc.,  "I  know  of  no  other  company  that 
carries  the  Idea  of  autonomy  as  far  as  Alco 
Standard  does." 

THE    CHATHMAN     AND     HIS    STASUC 

Understanding  how  the  "corporate  partner- 
ship'" works  begins  with  Tinkham  Veale  n. 
He's  the  chairman  who  works  in  a  stable, 
which  Is  on  a  well-manicvured  200-acre  estate 
here  In  Oates  Mills.  He  works  In  his  stable  be- 
cause with  sales  last  year  of  $454  million  and 
earnings  of  $13.8  mUllon,  or  $1.63  a  share, 
Alco  is  getting  too  large  to  run  from  his 
den.  That's  what  be  tised  to  do  five  years 
ago  when  sales  were  only  $35  miUion  and 
profits  $749,000,  or  37  cents  a  share. 

How  do  Alco  and  Its  partners  ge*:  together? 
In  many  ways,  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Tempo  are 
typical.  Tempo  was  having  Its  problems  when 
Mr.  ELalser  bumped  Into  Tink  Veale  at  a 
college  reunion  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Kaiser 
had  built  Tempo,  a  distributor  of  sprays  and 
marine  products,  from  scratch,  and  he  saw 
growth  opportunities  ahead.  But  Tempo 
needed  funds  to  expand,  and  Mr.  Kaiser 
didn't  cotton  to  the  notion  of  "having  to 
put  up  all  my  personal  assets  as  pledges" 
for  loans,  especiaUy  since,  at  65,  be  -/anted 
"some  liquidity  for  estate  purposes." 

Mr.  Veale  had  heard  that  line  before.  After 
a  varied  and  successful  business  and  in- 
vestment career,  he  retired  in  1951  to  raise 
racehorses.  "But  each  year  it  was  less  fun," 
he  says.  "I  needed  more  to  do."  After  hearing 
his  businessmen  friends  bemoaning  their  es- 
tate worries,  undercapitalization  and  distrac- 
tions from  their  sales  or  manufacturing 
fortes,  he  decided  to  patterr  a  company  after 
a  large  law  or  accounting  firm  (his  father- 
in-law,  A.  C.  Ernst,  founded  the  Ernst  — 
Ernst  accounting  firm).  Each  partner  would 
draw  on  central  funds  and  staff  services  while 
"doing  his  own  thing." 

Mr.  Veale — and  some  analysis  of  the  stock- 
believe  that  brings  Into  Alco  some  companies 
that  other  conglomerates  cant  acquire  be- 
cause their  owner-managers  want  to  keep 
running  their  own  show.  Other  companies 
made  overtures  to  prosperous  Kllroy  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.  of  Cleveland.  But  says  Its 
president,  Edward  A.  Kllroy,  Jr.,  wtMse  com- 
pany now  is  in  the  Alco  fold :  "I've  made  soma 
money.  I  dont  have  to  woik  for  anybody.  Tha 
best  thing  about  link  Veala  Is  that  he  does 
not  tamper  with  good  people.  He  gives  them 
their  head." 
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A10O  MMMtartf  aotuaDy  bagan  im  tf6S.  whMt 
Mr.  ▼«•!•  mei«Ml  Aloo  CiMBtfaal  Co..  a<  nill** 
delphtai  wtth  «  taatf-doHB  ■■•&  nampiitM 
contron«d  by  hbnBrif;  •  yeoacer  InaCtar. 
Oeor«»  TMle  IV:  and  »  floOeg*  dawiitii. 
John  Taugbttn.  Aleo's  Prudc  AndroM  and 
Mesara.  Vaxigluai  and  Vaala  IV  leapt  nuuUng 
tbe  oompanlaa.  Myran  Oalbach  (now  pnat- 
dent)  took  orer  the  admlalatraUon.  and  Tlnk 
Veale  went  out  to  spread  the  goapel  to  oChrer 
little  companies:  four  In  1968,  five  In  1M7, 
13   in   IMB,   38   In    10«B   and  87   last   year. 


Mr.  Taale:  rrhatl 


Tou  can  have  It 


AcqnMtion.  Aloo-style,  U  a  nOMtonary 
proceai.  Mr.  Veale  does  moat  at  the  work  blm- 
•elf ,  wlnnowlns  ao  or  more  prima  pitHpecta 
a  year  tiom  400  poeatbUltlfla,  "about  90%  of 
them  brought  to  ua  by  frlenda  at  frUnda." 
If  the  praapeet'a  lli^n«<al  atatemenU  pass 
master  (steady  sales  aad  pcoAt  growth,  plus 
stronger  pctenta.  proesaaaa  or  market  posi- 
tion) ,  he  goes  to  work  on  the  owner,  aelUng 
his  slogan,  "It's  better  to  have  part  of  a 
gusher  than  aU  of  a  trickle." 

Ho  matter  how  good  a  prospect  looks,  the 
man  In  diarge  has  to  pass  the  personaUty 
test— energeUe  and  aggraealTe,  to  be  sure,  but 
also  eager  to  Join  Aloo  and  socially  com- 
patible as  wail.  Mr.  Gdbach  says  at  least  one 
acquisition  died  when  Mr.  Veale.  asaesalng 
the  company^  president,  decided,  "we  would 
not  be  proud  to  have  him  at  the  Pop  Club.' 
The  Pop  (or  "Partners-of-ProIlt")  Clato  Is  a 
part-business,  part-social  group  of  tha  toy 
one  or  two  men  at  each  company,  plus  U^ 
staff  crfBclals. 

Alco  won't  outbid  another  suitor  for  a  de- 
sirable company.  Acquisitions  are  strictly 
for  stock  because  Mr.  Veale  believes  an  execu- 
tive doesn't  work  his  best  unless  be  has  a 
stake  In  the  company's  ownership  (his 
oplnloa  of  "hired  managers"  isn't  printable) . 
He  alao  wanta  new  cotnpanWis  to  pa;  an 
"ialtUUon  fae"  by  contributing  at  least  S0% 
more  to  per-«hare  earnings  than  the  com- 
pany as  a  wbole  in  the  year  of  acquisition 
Thus,  if  Alco  earned  f  1  a  share,  the  acquired 
company  in  Its  first  year  would  have  to 
earn  tl.50  a  share  on  the  Alco  sharea  It 
receives. 

That  policy  averta  two  common  conglom- 
erate problema,  analysU  say.  With  no  cash 
purchaaea.  Aloo  avoids  the  liquidity  crises 
that  hav*  for«ed  compcuaes  like  Ung-Temco- 
Vought  and  KDI  Industrlea  to  s^  unlU  to 
raise  cash  as  business  slumped.  The  "inltla- 
tton-tee"  idea  avoids  exoeastvc  earnings  di- 
lution. Mr.  Kllroy  says,  "If  someone  offers 
me  four  tlmea  what  my  company  is  worth  and 
he  offers  me  stock,  I  have  to  wonder  what's 
he's  giving  everyone  else.  If  he's  doing  the 
same  thing  with  them,  why  his  company  la 
going  to  explode  one  of  these  days  and  my 
stock  is  going  to  be  worthlees  " 

omTMo  A  racm  or  tbk  sctiom 

Alco  i>artner8  and  employes  now  own  close 
to  60%  of  the  company's  seven  million  shares 
(Mr.  Veale  owns  593,000) .  Mr.  Veale  believes 
so  strongly  that  "anyone  whose  decisions 
aSect  profits  should  have  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion" that  about  1.000  of  AIoo's  13/MX> 
employee  have  stock  options.  Some  partner- 
presidents  have  given  q;)tlona  to  prodoctlon- 
llne  foremen.  Xzecutlve  salaries  are  con- 
sidered a  bit  on  the  low  side,  but  partners 
also  get  yearly  bonuses,  based  partly  on 
Aleo's  profits  and  partly  on  the  earnings 
growth  of  the  partner's  company  over  pre- 
vious years  (if  he  only  matches  the  past  few 
years,  he  gets  nothing) . 

For  Tempo  Producta,  little  haa  changed 
since  It  joined  Aloo  except  for  tha  monthly 
rcporta  nmpo  senda  to  Alao  haaiViinrtara, 
Sttll.  Mr.  Kataar  <'m>««'«*v  thafc  ha  via  wary 
about  tha  fiiak  o^tal  bud«>t  ha  aubmlttad. 
"I  had  U  leaded."  ha  aaya.  "baoauaa  I  knew 
ttoa  old  role  that  you  oaly  goi  half  whait  you 
ask  tcK."  The  ensuing  oonveraatl<m,  ha  tilalma. 
went  Uke  this: 


all." 

Mr.  Kalav:  "Aiant  you  going  to  cut  any- 
thing?" 
Mr.  Veale:  "Mopa.  Wa  only  bet  winners." 
Not  all  Aloo  ocHnpanies  are  winners,  of 
oeorae.  Ona  was  aald  xK>t  long  ago  when  its 
preeldent  decided  ha  would  be  better  off  In 
a  different  company.  Another  venture  was 
quieUy  fctded.  Othen  get  ^eolal  attention 
from  AIoo's  eight  "managing  partaara."  who 
are  part  oonaaltant  and  jMrt  group  vice 
president,  watohlng  over  six  to  10  other  com- 
panies as  well  as  their  own.  One  •"°Tg'"c 
partner  says  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
his  actions  and  those  of  other  large  corpo- 
rations: "well  never  reorganize  or  consoli- 
date a  problem  company  out  of  existence. 
All  we  want  to  do  Is  set  up  a  guy  there  who 
can  do  the  same  job  the  other  partners  are 
doing." 

wRXN  THB  aufcaioa  bbcoicks  nrnaioa 

Indeed,  when  a  partner-president  disagrees 
with  bis  superlon,  his  superiors  often  loee, 
because,  Mr.  Oelbach  says,  "the  partner  Is 
the  guy  who's  committed  his  money  to  his 
company."  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Kaiser  told 
George  Veale,  his  managing  partner,  that  he 
planned  to  stake  an  Inventor  to  funds  to 
develop  a  product.  Mr.  Veale  thought  It  a 
waste  of  money.  "I  won,"  tlr.  Kaiser  says. 
"The  inventor  got  his  cash.  But  Oeorge  won, 
too,  becaiae  the  invention  was  worthless." 

Mot  many  oompanlea  ooold  operate  with 
that  sort  of  decision  making.  But  tolerance 
for  occasional  mis  takes  seems  to  be  part  oC 
the  college-fraternity  feeling  that  Mr.  Veale 
fosters  within  his  company.  "Thoee  guys  have 
all  made  their  million."  one  analyst  com- 
ments. "What  Tlnk  has  done  la  to  get  them 
all  competing  against  each  other  to  see  who 
can  make  the  most  money." 

Despite  AIoo's  considerable  success  In  re- 
cent years,  some  analysts  maintain  reserva- 
tions about  the  company's  future.  They 
worry  about  AIoo's  refusal  to  consolidate 
smaller  operations  Into  large  units  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  cooperative  effort  and  econ- 
omies of  scale.  More  important,  they  ask 
what  will  happen  as  the  handpicked  crew  of 
entrepreneurs  Mr.  Veale  has  gathered  begins 
to  retire. 

Bfr.  Veale  has  an  answer  to  that  one: 
nepotism.  "Exceptional  people  tend  to  have 
exceptional  children,"  he  says,  pointing  to 
two  doEen  Aloo  sons,  8ons-4n-lBw  and 
nephews  currently  functlonmg  in  staff  poets 
or  as  No.  2  men  to  their  parents  or.  In  some 
cases,  running  the  compttnies  their  fathers 
bnnight  Into  Alco. 


WOMEN'S  EQUALITY  DAY 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricobd  and  to  include  ex- 
trsneooB  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  women's 
straggle  for  equality  Is  now  almost  140 
years  old.  More  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century  iiassed  before  the  Womm's 
Rights  Movement  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing the  right  of  women  to  vote.  By  Au- 
gust 26.  1930,  the  necessary  number  of 
States  had  ratlfled  the  I9th  amendment 
to  enshrine  that  amendment  In  our  Con- 
stitution. Many  men  hoped  that  by  giv- 
ing women  the  vote,  the  raucous  and  un- 
feminine  suffragettes  would  be  quelled. 

Women  have  not  beoi  deflected,  how- 
ever, from  their  goal  of  full  equality — 
equality  not  only  at  the  polls,  but  also 
in  the  political  parties,  in  public  power, 
in  employment,  in  management^  in  edu- 
cation. IB  the  home,  aad  in  all  spheres  of 
jniblic  and  private  life.  President  Nixon 


indicated  last  week  the  arauwement  with 
which  he  contemplated  women's  organi- 
lation  for  political  strei^th.  This  is  an 
indtcatiop  of  why  suffrage  cannot  be 
correlated  with  equality,  more  than  50 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  19th 
amendment. 

Congress  and  the  President  must  Join 
in  auivorting  the  Women's  Movement 
for  full  equaUty  and  reqxmsibiUtar.  Such 
support  is  dictated  as  an  afflmatian  of 
the  democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
country  stands. 

lAst  year,  women  chose  August  26,  the 
day  of  the  elfectuation  of  the  19th 
amendment,  to  demoostrate  their  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  equality.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  19th  amendment,  and 
of  the  women's  strike  in  1970.  I  will 
shortly  offer  a  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  designate  August  26  of 
every  year  as  "Women's  Equality  Day." 
After  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle, 
women  are  entitled  at  least  to  this  small 
token  of  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  my 
resolution  in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point: 
Joint  resolution  designating  August  26th  of 

each  year  aa  "Women'a  Equality  Day" 

Whereas,  the  women  of  the  United  States 
have  been  treated  as  seoond-claas  citiaens. 
and  have  not  been  entitled  to  the  full  rights 
and  privileges,  public  or  private,  legal  or 
institutional,  which  are  available  to  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  women  of  the  United  States 
have  united  to  assure  that  these  rights  and 
privileges  are  available  to  all  citizens  equally, 
regardless  of  sex;  and 

Whereas,  the  women  of  the  United  States 
have  designated  August  28,  the  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  as  a  symbol  of  the  continued 
fight  for  equal  rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  women  of  Uie  Umtcd  States 
are  to  be  commended  and  supported  In  their 
organization  and  activities:  Mow,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^ 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  oaaemMed,  'mat  August  16th  of 
each  year  is  dealgnatMt  as  "Women's  Xquallty 
Day",  and  the  President  la  authortaed  and 
requested  to  lasve  a  proclamation  annually 
In  commemoration  of  that  day  In  1930,  on 
which  the  women  of  America  were  first  given 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that  day  In  1970.  on 
which  a  nationwide  den>onstration  for  wom- 
en's rights  took  place. 


WOMEN  ARE  HARASSED  DAILY 
FOR  TITLE  DESIGNATION 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoas  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  ^leaker.  while  Caa- 
gress  debates  the  equal  right*  amend- 
ment, the  "Women's  Equality  Act."  and 
other  measures  designed  to  give  women 
full  equality  in  all  phases  of  public  and 
private  life,  women  are  haramfd  daily  by 
Government  interrocatiaiis  as  to  their 
marital  status.  Ibos,  the  thousands  of 
Government  forms  which  make  up  red- 
tape  reqtxire  women  to  dfsignatff  "Miss" 
or  "Mrs.,"  while  men,  apparently,  are 
sufficiently  described  by  the  term  "Mr." 

Each  time  a  women  is  required  to  des- 
ignate Miss  or  Mrs.,  she  is  ramiiuled  that 
her  identity  is  pereeivad  not  only  by  her 
sex.  but  also  by  her  nMultal  status;  that 
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is,  without  knowing  wh^her  or  not  a 
woman  is  married,  her  identifksation  is 
not  complete.  This  inquiry  is  only  one  of 
the  thousands  of  reminders  that  the 
Government  peredves  a  woman's  pri- 
mary nde  as  a  wife  cmd,  one  may  assume, 
as  a  mother.  Governmental  curiosity 
about  marital  status  does  not,  appar- 
ently, extend  to  the  private  lives  of  men. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  absolutely  no  Jus- 
tification for  such  idle  curiosity  about 
women;  and  in  view  of  the  vast  number 
of  forms  which  must  be  completed  by 
anyone  associated  with  the  United 
States,  its  elimination  will  do  much  to 
enhance  the  personal  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual, and  serve  as  an  indication  of 
tha  Inderal  Government's  commitment 
to  princiides  of  equality. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  destructive 
consequence  of  the  Government's  desig- 
nation ot  marital  status.  I  speak  of  the 
si&Jectlon  of  women  to  double  discrimi- 
nation; that  is,  discrimination  because 
they  are  women,  and  discrimination  be- 
cause they  are,  or  are  not  married.  Black 
women,  of  course,  incur  an  additional 
level  of  diacrimlnatlon.  Employment,  for 
instance,  is  one  field  in  which  dtscrimi- 
nation  against  women  is  notorious,  and 
desi^te  Federal  legislation,  the  existence 
and  extent  of  soeh  discrimination  is  still 
well-entrenched.  Men  who  work  for  or 
with  taie  Government  and  who  are  in- 
clined to  prefer  men  for  nonclerlcal  em- 
ployment— and  I  regret  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Uiat  such  preference  is  still  the 
rule  in  all  of  the  Federal  agencies — are 
additionally  di^osed  to  discriminate  ac- 
cording to  marital  status.  Thus,  after 
clearing  the  initial  hurdle  of  sex  dis- 
cilminatloD,  a  wtunan  will  often  be 
denied  employment — or  prxMnotion,  or 
responsibility,  or  some  other  benefit — be- 
cause she  is  married.  SupervlscB's  ra- 
tionalize extensively  about  this  dlsciimi- 
nation,  ustu^ly  on  the  basis  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  apt  to  gtt  pr^^nant.  or  she 
is  a  "second  breadwinner,"  or  some  other 
unsubsftantiated  myth. 

Likewise,  a  married  woman  may  be 
denied  credit  on  the  basis  that  she  has 
a  husband  which  may  be  available  to  a 
single  woman  despite  her  sex.  Health  in- 
surance, life  insurance,  social  security, 
maternity  benefits,  and  other  benefits 
are  availaUe  to  different  degrees  depend- 
ing vpaa  marital  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  women  be  treated  and  considered  as 
individuals  and  not  as  wives  of  individ- 
uals. To  avoid  any  temptation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  a  party 
to  any  such  discrimination,  I  will  shortly 
<^er  this  bill  to  diminate  designation  by 
martial  status  by  means  of  a  title  or 
pr^x,  in  any  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Q^eaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
bill  in  the  Record,  at  this  point: 

HJl.  

A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  Inatrumentallty  of  the 

United  States  from  uaing  aa  a  prafix  to  the 

nama  vt  any  person  any  title  whlcti  tadl- 

oataa  marital  status,  and  for  other  pnrpoaea 

Be  it  enmcted  ky  the  Senate  and  Houat 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  StmUa  of 

America  in  Congrea*  asaemhied.  That  (a)  (1) 

no  inatrumentallty  of  the  United  Stotea  afaaU 

use  in  ooonaotlan  with — 

( 1 )  tha  earrytng  on  «<  any  correspondence, 
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(2)  the  keeping  of  aiqrtacord.  or 

(3)  the  uroanoe  of  any  certificate,  docu- 
ment, or  other  written  mstmment. 

any  title  aa  a  prefix  to  tha  name  of  any 
peraon  which  haa  the  effect  of  Indicating  the 
marital  status  of  such  parson. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  thla  subsection, 
the  term  "instrumentality  of  tha  United 
States"  means — 

(A)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

(B)  any  court  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  accordance  with  article 
m.  section  1  of  the  Constitution,  and 

(C)  any  agency,  department,  cori>oratlon, 
independent  establishment,  or  other  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  government  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  poesesalon  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  aU— 

(1)  correspondence  which  Is  carried  on, 

(3)  records  which  are  kept,  and 

(3)  certiflcatea,  documenta,  and  other 
written  instruments  which  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lnnc  from  3:  SO  pjn.,  July  22 
through  July  27,  on  account  of  House 
Agriculture  Committee  field  trip. 

Mr.  Matuias  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oeralo  R.  Forb)  from  July 
22  through  July  26,  on  account  of  official 
business  as  member  of  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 


SPECIAL  CHlEOaiS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legiala- 
tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PA-ntAN  for  15  ndmites  today  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CouGHLiN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend Uieir  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Kekp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLLKK  of  Ohio,  for  5  minntes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Morsi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuvMCLs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Floob,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Asror,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoLCT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GonzALXz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNKT  of  Pennsylvania  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiAGCi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  perml86i(Mi  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Howard  during  consideration  of 
the  military  construction  bill  today  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gxrisa),  to  inaot  his  rem&ifcs  immedi- 
ately after  thooe  of  Mr.  HoLzmxB  re- 
garding Camp  Pendleton. 

Mr.  LxGCBTT,  to  Include  tables  and 
extraneous  material  in  his  statement 
earlier  today. 


Bir.  Gross  to  insert  his  remarks  dur- 
ing debate  on  House  Resolation  533. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CouoHLw)  for  5  legislative  days  on  the 
sid»ject  of  Mr.  Morse's  spedal  ordei 
today. 

(The  foUowtng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ConcHLDi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Srrivcr. 

Mr.  BCnxm  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  Rxid  of  New  Yorif . 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DuMCAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoLUKs  of  Texas  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoH  of  New  Yo^ 

Mr.  GoLDWATxx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GaovsR. 

Mr.  JoHNSOir  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ScmciTZ. 

Mr.  Dmwiwski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  WHAun. 

Mr.  ARxaos. 

Mr.  RnoLB. 

Mr.  FnniLKT. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MnrsHAU.  in  two  tnstaaees. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Spxhce. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instanm^a 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  CLEVELMm. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RmiNELs)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Tanow  In  two  Instancfs 

Mr.  Van  Doblik. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Wau»ix  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Danbl  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RooNXT  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanut. 

Mr.  DORN. 

Mr.  Mazzou  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anhunzio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  "DtmoKLL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MoRAiOAii  m  two  ifwtenwi 

Mr.  GoNSALBi  in  two  taskanees. 

Mr.  EasxRO  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances 

Mr.  BaoiCH. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ICBORE  in  four  tnstanees. 

Mr.  BiMOHiOi. 


SENATE  ENROUiED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  taOl  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8.  MM.  An  aot  to  require  a  cadlotelephone 
on  CMtaln  viasiii  whila  Darlgatlng  upon 
speciflad  wateta  of  Um  United  Statea. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RUNNEE^.  Mf.  BofetLkxt,  I  move 
that  the  Hotue  do  now  adjoam. 

"Hie  motloa  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  26,  1971.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMirrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xin  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HATS:  Cotmnltte«  on  Houm  Admln- 
lstr*tlon.  HouM  Resolution  533.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  Mldltlonal  oompenamUoa  for 
the  offioers  »nd  employees  of  tbe  Office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
(Rept.  No.  9a-373).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HJt.  10061.  A  bill  making  approprUtlons  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-374).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reaolutlon  633.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Cmnmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain matters  within  lu  Jurisdiction;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-375) .  Referred 
to  the  Howss  Calendar. 

Ur.  WHITTKM:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  9370.  (Rept.  No. 
83-376) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  reaolutlmu  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 

BTTO,  Mr.  Aonsiao,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 

Babino,  Mr.  BxcicH,  Mr.  Bingham, 

Mr.    Beooks,    Mrs.    Chisrolm.    Mr. 

Dkllttms,  Mr.  Donohxtx,  Mr.  Etlbxeo, 

Mr.  Fm.TON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hal- 

PKRN,  Mr.  Hauuncton,  Mr.  Hkchlkb 

of   West    Virginia.    Mr.   Hocan,   Mr. 

Hukoatx.     Mr.      McCoBMACK,      Mr. 

MrrcRKU.,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Paprsa,  Mr. 

PoDKU,,   Mr.   PaicK  of   nilnols,  and 

Mr.  Raoui) : 
HJl.  10013.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  personal 
exemptions  after  1973  by  an  amount  based 
on  annual  variations  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  tbs  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rossn- 

THSXs  Mr.  ROTBAL,  Mt.  RxmKKLs,  Mr. 

SCHWiMGKi.,  Mr.  Skibbbmnc,  and  Mr. 

Stokxs)  : 
HJl.  10014.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  liicrease  personal 
exemptions  after  1973  by  an  amount  based 
on  annual  variations  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    BARINO     (for    himself,    Mr. 

HooAir,  Mr.  ANsaBsoif  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Asrar,  Mr.  AixxAifnaa,  Mr.  Bnx,  Mr. 

BiisTsa,  Mr.  BLACKBinuf ,  Mr.  Brown 

of    Michigan,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 

Badiixo,  Mr.  Boulnd,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr. 

Bbothux    of   North    Car<^ln«,    Mr. 

Bbooxfibld,  Mr.  Coixnrs  of  Texas, 

Mr.  OOMTB.  Mr.  Coxtqhun,  Mr.  Car- 

'■ar,  Mr.  Collikb,  Mr.  DamBUOM. 

Mr.  Dbllums,  Mr.  Edwabim  of  CUt- 

fomla,  Mr.  Bkh.  and  Mr.  Fmaur) : 

HJt.  lOOlS.  A  bUI  to  requlM  the  prt>teetioo, 

manacemeot,  and  control  of  wUd  free-roam- 


ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    BABIHO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McKat,   Mr.   MrrcHztx,   Mr.    Mobsx, 
Mr.     Moss,     Mr.     Moobrxad,     Mr. 
Mnnm.,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Obkt,    Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  PXPFSS,  Mr.  Patmam, 
Mr.  Qinx,  Mr.  Rxbs,  Mr.  Rxm  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Rbolx,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Box,  Mr.  BKiwxBt.rwo.  Mr.  Stkklb,  Mr. 
STiONGTOir,    Mr.    Ehr    Obbmazn,    Mr. 
Tubman,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  Vandxb  Jact)  : 
HJl.  10016.  A  blU  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  FOBSTTRX,  Mr.  Fbabxb,  Bfr.  Pbx- 
uifCHtrrsxN,  Mr.  William   D.   Fobd, 
Mr.  Fascxll,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Sir.  Gib- 
bons,  Mr.   OtTBSCB,    Mr.    Gallachkb, 
Mr.  Obhttn,  Mr.  Hansew  of  Idaho, 
Mr.   Habbincton,   Mr.   Howabd,   Mr. 
HoBTON,    Mr.  Hosmbb,  iir.  Johnson 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr. 
KnTH,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 
McClosxzt.  Mr.  McSwbw,  and  Mr! 
McKlNNBT) : 
H.R.  10017.  A  bUl  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  land;  to  the 
Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.   Mr.    Whalxn,    iSi.    WRrrx- 

HTTBST,    Mr.    WlOQINS,    Mr.    YotrMO   of 

Florida,  and  Mr.  Tatbon)  : 

HJl.  10018.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJt.  10019.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va..  as 
wUdemess;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKS  of  Florida : 

H.R.  10030.  A  bill  to  proUblt  the  furnish- 
ing of  mailing  lists  and  other  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  by  Oovemment  agencies  to  the 
public:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

HJl.  10031.  A  blU  to  assist  in  the  effective 
and  suitable  disposal  of  passenger  cars  at 
the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  use 
on  the  highways  by  encouraging  the  disposal 
of  such  cars  through  p>er8on8  licensed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  10033.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  345  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  deny  any  person  the  benefits  of  any 
educational  program  or  activity  where  such 
program  or  activity  is  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  to  provide  lot  injunc- 
tive relief:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  10033.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10034.  A  bUI  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10026.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  faculties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HJl.  lOOae.  A  bill  to  permit  the  release  of 
certain  veterans  from  UabiUty  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  loans  made,  guaranteed, 
or  Insured  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10037.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ttie  aatab- 


llshment  of  a  natkmal  osmstery  in  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  10038.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  10039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  Imposing  a  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  explosives  to  persons  who  may 
lawfully  possess  them  and  to  prohibit  posses- 
sion of  explosives  by  certain  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DBVINB: 
HJt.  10030.  A  bill  to  amend  section  307(c) 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  10091.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abztjc. 
Mr.  Anobbson  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Andxb- 
soN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Abchbb,  Mr. 
Ashlkt,  Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr. 
Blackbubn,  Mr.  Brinklkt,  Mr.  Bxjk- 
TON,  Mrs.  Crisholm,  Mr.  Cucvbland, 
Mr.  COTTXB,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Del- 
LTTMs,  Mr.  Dbnt,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Din- 
cell,   Mr.  Dbinan,   Mr.  Edwabos  of 
California,   Mr.   Eilbbbc.    Mr.    'Ebcvl, 
Mr.  Fobstthx.  and  Mr.  Fbxnzxl)  : 
HJl.  10033.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
xise  of  recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Galla- 

CRXB,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mrs.  Obasso,  B<r. 

Otjdb.  Mr.  Halfebn,  Mr.  Habbinoton. 

Mr.  Hbchlbb  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 

Hblstosxi.   Mr.   Hobton,   Mr.   Hitn- 

OATB,   Mr.   Kbatino,   Mr.   Koch.   Mr. 

Ktbos,    Mr.    Lbocett,    Mr.    Long    of 

Maryland,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mrs.     Mink,     Mr.     Moobheao,     Mr. 

MoBSB,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr. 

PxppKB.  and  Mr.  Picklb)  : 

HJl.  10033.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  9  of 

title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 

\iae  of  recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the 

Congressional  Record;  to  the  Committee  on 

House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOW   (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.   Robison  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roonet 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Rottsh,    Mr. 
Rtan,  Mr.  Sabbanxs.  Mr.  Satlob.  Mr. 
8CIBEBLINC,    Mr.    Stkelb,    Mr.    TlXB- 
NAN,    Mr.   WALDIX,   Mr.   Whitkhobst, 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wbxoht)  : 
HJl.  10034.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
use  of  recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  t^.  DRINAN: 
HJl.   10035.   A  bUI   to  establish   an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to  represent 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation  before  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  agencies  with  respect 
to  matters  pertaining  to  certain  electric,  gas, 
telephone,  and   telegraph   utilities;    to  pro- 
vide grants  and  other  Federal  assistance  to 
Stata  and  local  governments  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  utility  consumers' 
counsels;  to  improve  methods  for  obtaining 
and  disseminating  information  with  respect 
to  the   operations  of   utility   companies  of 
interest    to    the    Federal    Oovemment    and 
other  consvimers;    and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstata  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
HJl.  10036.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  engage 
in  certain  actlTltles  designed  to  effect  com- 
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munlty  dsvelopmsnt:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  10037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural AdJusUocnt  Act  of  1938  to  anthoclae 
the  lease  or  sale  of  tobacoo  aUotments  within 
a  State  under  certain  onnrtltlons,  and  fOr 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.    HAB8HA: 
HJL  lOOM.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Conununl- 
cations    Act    to    establish    conditkMw   upon 
which  oompeting  appUeatkns  may  be  oon- 
sldered  for  autlKirlittnna  spscUled  in  pend- 
ing renewal  applications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
HJL  10089.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  police  officers  klUed  In  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAnaBACK : 
HJl.  10040.  A  MU  to  sasiirs  protecUoa  of 
environmental  values  whUe  facilitating  con- 
struction of   needed  electric  power  supply 
facilities,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.ROYBAL: 
H.R.  10041.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  to  establish  an  emergency 
Federal  economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and 
employment  criteria  to  be  economic  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuWIc  Works. 

By  Mr.  CARET  of  New  York  (for  hlm- 
selT  and  Mr.  Fkasex)  : 
H.R.  10042.  A  blU  to  permit  greater  involve- 
ment of  American  medical  organizations  and 
personnel  In  the  furnishing  of  health  serv- 
iess  and  assistance  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Andebson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hab- 
binoton, Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  9chwencel, 
Mrs.    Chishouc,    Mr.    Halpern,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, B4r.  Rees,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Rox, 
My.  EiLBBXG.  Mr.  Milleb  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Bbbkh,  and  Bfr.  C^boova)  ; 
HJl.  10048.  A  bUl:  Vietnam  Veterans  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Vetnans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (Tor  himself,  B<r.  William 
D.  Fobs,  Mr.  Edwabos  of  California, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hilus,  Mr.  Faunt- 
■OT,  Mr.  Cbokbbbbc,  B4r.  Rosxntral. 
Mr.     BLACXBTTBir,     Mr.     Moos,     Mr. 
OaoivxB,  Mr.  Domohub,  Mr.  Sabbanbs, 
Mr.  St  Oebmain,  Mr.  Dkllitms    and 
Mr.  Rob)  : 
HJl.  10044.  A  bUl:  Vietnam  Vetsrans  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  10045.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams and  policies  intended  to  Insure, 
through  maximum  use  of  Indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requlrementa  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met.  and  to  reooncUe  envinm- 
inental  quaUty  requlrementa  with  future 
energy  needs;  to  the  Comntfttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARBIKQTOir  (for  himself,  Mr 
DBXBMBacK.   and  Mr.   hbchlkb   of 
West  Virginia) : 
H.R.  10046.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16  of 
the  act  of  March  8,  18B9  (80  Stat.  1131,  1153. 
ch.  425;  88  tiJB  C.  411  and  418);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pnbde  Worta. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HocR.  Mr.  DaaLBNaAcx,  Mr.  iiT.m»T»» 

of  west  VlrglnU,  and  Mr.  MaaoLi)  ■ 

HJl.  10047.  A  blu  to  amend  the  act  of 


Maieh  8,  18M,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Bsfuse  Aot.  nlatlag  to  the  tswisnoe  of  osrtaln 
permits;  to  tue  Oummlttae  on  PubUo  Worts. 
By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  himself  and 
Bfr.BoK): 
HJl.  10048.  A  blU  to  amend  sectl<m  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollutton  Control  Act.  re- 
lating to  grants  for  the  ooostruotion  of  trsat- 
ment  works.  In  order  to  increase  the  TMeral 
share  of  construction  costs  and  to  authorise 
the  obligation  of  certain  amounts  for  such 
grants,  and  to  amend  section  10  of  the  act 
relating  to  water  quality  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

By  Mt.  KYL  (for  himself.  Mr.  HoaMSB, 
Mr.  Stbibeb  of  ArlBona.  Mr.  Oom  H. 
H.  Claobxh,  Mr.  Llotb,  Mr.  Dbuxm- 
■ACK.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Sbbblius.  and 
Mr.  SKuam) : 
HH.  10(M9.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement, protection  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee  on  Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJl.   10060.  A  bUl   to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  rlghta  of  participants  in 
employee  pension  and  profit-sharlng-rMlre- 
ment  plans,  to  establish  minimurt^  standards 
for    pension    and    proflt-sharing-rettrement 
plan   vesting   and    funding,    to   estaMish    a 
pension  plan  reinsurance  program,  to  pro- 
vide for  portability  of  pension  cradlts,  to  i»o- 
vide  for  reguUUon  of  the  administration  of 
pension  and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
fit Plan  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.   10061.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  the 
penalty  for  poUuthm  of  the  water  by  oU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  10053.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marfne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BAYLOR  (tor  hlmssU.  Bfr.  Ktl, 
Mr.  Don.  H.  Clauskn,  Mr.  Caaip,  and 
Mr.  Dellenbacx)  : 
H.R.   100S3.  A  bill   to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1909,  as  amended;  to  the  Comxail- 
tee  on  Ihterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ktl, 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Camt,  and  Mr.  Dellen- 

BACK)  : 

H.R.  10054.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  working 
coital  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THCMCPSON  of  Georgia: 

HJt.  10065.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  barbefs  who 
work  for  a  percentage  of  the  charges  made 
for  their  services  to  establish  qualified  pen- 
sion plans  for  themselves  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  were  self-employed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  "r-ms 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HJl.  10056.  A  bin  authorUdnc  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national 
cetnstery  at  Ctaof  Parks,  or  Port  Chicago, 
Calif.,  for  northern  Oallfomla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HJl.  10061.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Health 
Education,  and  Wdfare,  and  rtiated  agen- 
dee,  for  the  fiscal  year  snding  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

^  Mr.  BCTKS  of  FlorUte: 

HJ^Bes.  799.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
*'»«''*'"•"*  to  lbs  Constttutlan  oC  «Im  Unit- 
ed States  relaUva  to  equal  ilgbtB  tor  man 
and  women;  to  the  Commlttse  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  BXmTON: 
H.J.  Res.  800.  Joint  resolution:  StaUe  Pur- 
chasing Power  Resolution  of  1971;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUona. 

By  Mr.  DEVINB  (for  Mmsslf,  Mr.  King. 
Mr.    Clawct,    Mr.    Dbcb3HSOn,    Mr. 
Ware,  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Baowit  at  Ohio, 
Mr.  Coiximb  o<  Texas,  Mr.  Wtlix.  Mr. 
OooDLiMO.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  McCLtTRx, 
Mr.  ScHBBLX,  Mr.  Yotnfo  of  Flortda, 
Mr.    BcxKX    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 
MnT,ni  of  <MUo): 
B.J.  Res.  801.  JoUtt  rssolotton  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltutlan  of  the 
United  States  with  re^>ect  to  tlM  place  where 
citizens  are  to  vote  In  any  election;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  reacdntion  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  ralftirtar  week  be- 
ginning on  October  3.  1971.  and  mdlng  on 
October  10.  1971,  as  "National  Student  Par- 
ticipation Week";  to  the  ConmUttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  375.  Ooucurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  StaU  to  can  for 
an  International  mcratorlain  of  10  years  on 
the  killing  of  all  species  of  wtaalos;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  OUDB: 
H.  Con.  Re'.  376.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  control  of  the  production  and  traf- 
fic in  Illegal  drugs;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  377.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  control  of  the  producUon  and  traf- 
fic in  Illegal  drugs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  tb.  Bahil- 

LO.  Mrs.  Chibholm,  Mr.  Coluns  of 

Illinois,  Mr.  Dioos,  Mr.  Edwabos  of 

California.   Mr.   Hau-bbn,   Mr.   Hel- 

sTOSKi,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  LEOtSTT,  Mr. 

MircKEix,  Bfr.  Raxs,  Mr.  Rixcle,  itx. 

Rtam,      BIr.      ScaavBB,      and      Mr. 

Stokbs)  : 

H.  Res.  569.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  House  that  administration  pursual  of 

current  proposals  at  peace  talks  in  Paris  is  a 

matter  of  utmost  urgency;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAMD: 
H.  Res.  560.    A   resolution    to    abolish    ihe 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commlttse  on  the 
Judiciary:  to  the  Committee  on  Bules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTICWS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  cmd 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  BCr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  10067.  A  bill  to  release  the  conditions 
in  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Columbia  Blllitary  Aeadeaiy  and  Its  suc- 
cessors; to  the  Comadttse  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByBIr.HAR.SHA: 

HJl.  10058.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
L.  Suter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BIr.  LENT: 

H.R.  10069.  A  bin  for  the  relief  <a  Jun  Nam 
Soo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10000.  A  bin  tor  the  rsttaT  ef  Suh  Ml 
Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Jadielary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  at  rule  ZXn, 
113.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Frldlander  Semen   Ittwvleneh.  XMvo  Kor. 
U.&SA.,  relatt^  to  luslitl  of  Boflst  cHI- 

zens  in  the  United  StatM;  wklak  wi 

to  the  Committee  on  Focvign  Affairs.' 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eixxiroxa) . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  all  mankind, 
make  us  mindful  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  created  to  be  free  but  now  unfree, 
made  for  liberty  but  now  oppressed, 
brought  into  being  for  self-fulfUlment 
but  now  imfulfllled.  made  to  govern 
themselves  but  now  captive  to  alien 
powers.  We  pray  that  the  captive  may  be 
set  free  from  all  bondage,  and  all  Thy 
children  unfettered  to  achieve  their  di- 
vine intended  destiny  under  Thy  sover- 
eignty. May  we  offer  not  only  our  pray- 
ers but  also  our  compassion  and  our  love. 

Give  this  Nation  wisdom  and  strength, 
that  the  glory  of  these  troubled  times 
may  be  in  overcoming  tyranny,  achiev- 
ing justice  for  all,  and  in  eliminating  the 
evils  which  separate  man  from  man.  ESi- 
dow  us  with  courage  to  choose  the  hard 
right  against  the  easy  wrong.  Help  lis  to 
be  faithful  to  every  high  tnist,  to  honor 
oiu-  word,  and  to  fear  only  failure  to  do 
Thy  will. 

Guide  us,  O  Lord,  by  Thy  higher  wis- 
dom and  sustain  us  by  Thy  grace  through 
the  days  that  yet  remain. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came 
to  set  men  free.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  July  21,  1971.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESHDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consoit  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


UJ3.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  assistant  legialaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  UJ3.  district  courts. 


Blr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  S.  Sessions,  of 
Texas,  to  be  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

■nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


AMBASSADOR 


The  assistant  legislative  cleik  read  the 
nomination  of  Fred  L.  Hadsel,  of  Ohio,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Ghana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  restmie  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  266  and  272. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  TRIAL  LAWYERS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  714), 
designating  the  week  of  August  1,  1971. 
as  "American  Trial  Lawyers  Week,"  was 


considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exctrpt  from  the  r^)ort 
(No.  92-272).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

ruvpoBx 

The  purpoae  of  the  Joint  reeolution  la  to 
designate  the   week  commencing  August   I 
1971.  as  "American  Trial  Lawyers  Week." 
STATUcnrr 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  AasocUtlon, 
wlU  celebrate  Its  26th  anniversary  the  week 
of  August  1-7  at  PorUand.  Oreg. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
was  formed  and  has  dedicated  Itself  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  law  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  for  the  pubUc  good 
and  has  established  a  tradition  of  exceUence 
In  advancing  the  science  of  Jurisprudence. 
This  assoclaUon  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
the  Injured,  the  accused,  and  those  whose 
rights  are  Jeopardized  by  upholding  and  Im- 
proving the  adversary  system  for  trial  by 
Jury. 

The  committee  deems  It  appropriate  that 
this  resolution  would  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  and  their 
25th  anniversary  and  renew  the  commit- 
ment  of  each  American  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  all  trial  lawyers  In  enhancing  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  action  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
714,  without  amendment. 


COAST  GUARD   AUTHORIZATION. 
1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5208)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  CToast 
Guard,  and  to  authorize  the  annual  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  strength  of  the  Coast 
Guard  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  25,  after  the  word 
"aircraft",  strike  out  "$32,614,000"  and 
insert  "$38,324,000";  on  page  3,  line  2 
after  "(1)".  strike  out  "three"  and  in- 
sert "five":  after  line  3,  strike  out: 

(3)  one  administrative  aircraft. 

In  line  18,  strike  out  "$51,690,000"  and 
Insert  "$62,190,000";  on  page  6.  line  2, 
after  the  word  "by",  strike  out  "law" 
and  insert  "law;". 

After  line  2.  insert: 

<3S)  Various  locations:  develop  and  con- 
struct additional  Harbor  Advisory  Radar  and 
Marine  Traffic  Systems; 

And,  after  line  5,  insert : 

(36)  North  Bend,  Oregon:  construct  air 
sUtlon  faculties. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  ttilrd 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  no  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when 
he  submitted  amendments  to  HJl.  1  are 
printed  in  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  section  of  the  Record  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  a  limitation  therein  of  3  min- 
utes for  each  Senator. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOUNDS  OF  PROPRIETY  EXCEEDED 
BY  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  abuse  or 
overstatement  is  expected  from  some,  but 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  men  with  the 
background  and  intelligence  of  Dean 
Acheson.  When  he  characterized  the 
Mansfield  amendment  that  proposed 
cutting  back  our  forces  in  Europe  as 
"asinine,"  at  least  he  was  describing  the 
idea  of  a  man  alive  and  able  to  look 
after  himself. 

But  when  he  fires  verbal  shots  at  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  as  being  "not  decisive" 
and  "not  really  what  I  was  looking  for 
in  the  leadership  of  my  country"  or 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  as  analyz- 
ing a  problem  in  a  "silly  way" 
and  of  both  President  Kennedy  and 
Robert  Kennedy  as  demonstrating 
"high  school  thought  that  was  unworthy 
of  people  charged  with  the  Govern- 
ment," both  men  now  assassinated — per- 
haps because  they  possessed  those  very 
qualities  which  Mr.  Acheson  said  they 
lacked — I  do  believe  our  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety. 

I  realize  Mr.  Acheson  has  a  flair  for 


publicity,  but  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
secure  it  by  ways  other  than  of  subject- 
ing our  assassinated  national  leaders  to 
personal  obliquity. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE 
AT  10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY.  JULY  26. 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out making  any  commitments  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion this  Saturday,  and  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  it  will  be,  but  pending 
further  developments,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday  next  it  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt  bt  the  National  Bctheau  or 
Standasds 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  from 
the  U.S.  metric  study  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (with  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

BouNDAKT  Changes  in  Cebtain  Untts  or  the 
Nationai.  Paek  System 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  increases  in 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary  changes 
in  certain  vmits  <rf  the  National  Park  System, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  Entttled  "Pocus  on  Innovation" 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  (^  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  a  report  on  the  status  and  operation 
of  BSEA  title  n,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  Isdd  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary:  ' 

"Joint  Resol-dtion  No.  1 
"A  Joint  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  granting  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  who  are  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older 

"Whereas,  the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  its  First 
Session,  in  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the 
following  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
following  words,  to  wit; 

"  "joint  KESOLtrrXON 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  that  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'AKTICUC 

"  'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.'  " 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  a  ma- 
jority of  all  members  elected  to  the  two 
Houses,  voting  separately,  concurring  there- 
in. 

"Section  1.  That  the  said  above  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

"Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  Governor  of  this 
State  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  reeolution  adopted  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians,  Seattle,  Wash.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  the  national  health 
security  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  with  reference  to  H.M.  1;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  iir.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at 
prices  which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable 
under  prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions 
direct  loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter 
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Yt.  Utte  38.  United  SUtei  Code  (Bept.  No. 
93-284). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  6217.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  proTlsloos  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (Rept.  No. 
92-294). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  an  amendment: 

HJt.  4363.  An  act  to  add  California-grown 
peaches  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any  form 
of  promotion,  including  paid  advertising,  un- 
der a  marketing  order  (Rept.  No.  92-295). 

By  Mr.  HABT,  ttotn.  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  withovt  amendment: 

H.B.  7271.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
(Rept.  No.  92-293). 

My  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 
C      H.R.  1893.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

C.  Yednock  (Rept.  No.  93-286): 

H.R.  1907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 

D.  Smith  (Rept.  No.  92-286) : 

HJt.  3110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Julius  L.  Ooeppinger  (Rept.  No.  92-387): 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
♦    C.  Smith  (Rept.  No.  92-288) ;  and 

H.R.  3753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Ernie 
\  D.  Bethea.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired  (Rept. 
"No.  92-289). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

without  amendment: 
•      S.  Res.  149.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
■copies  of  Tributes  to  the  late  Senator  Richard 
B.  Ruaaell  of  Georgia  (Rept.  No.  92-290) ;  and 

8.  Res.  152.  Rea<4uUon  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  Its  hearings  entitled  "Organized 
Crime"  (Rept.  No.  92-291). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  additional  amendments: 

S.  Res.  140.  Resolution  authorizing  special 
supplementary  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  an  inquiry  and 
Investigation  pertaining  to  the  making  of 
policy  relating  to  U.S.  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  (Rept.  No.  92-292). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Woi^s: 

Lynton  Keith  Caldwell,  of  Indiana;  Je- 
rome L.  Klaff.  of  Maryland;  J.  Hugh  Lledtke, 
of  Texas;  Lee  W.  Mlnton.  of  Pennsylvania; 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland;  Frederick 
Settz.  of  New  Tork;  and  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
of  New  York;  to  be  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (HJi.  9020)  to  amend  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  provide  that 
certain  plants  which  process  egg  prod- 
ducts  shall  be  exempt  from  such  act  for 
a  certain  period  of  time,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLITTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 


By  Mr.  MXTCAIP:   ' 

S.  2831.  A  t>lU  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlBtratlou  hospital  looated  at  Miles 
City,  Mont.,  as  the  "Mike  Mansfield  Veterans 
Hospital."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2332.  A  Mil  to  permit  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  send  maU  matter  with- 
out payment  of  postage  if  the  member  la 
performing  duties  at  an  overseas  isolated  or 
hartishlp  area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 

S.  2333.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  aasistence 
to  local  governments  in  support  of  commu- 
nity development  aoUvities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  2334.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  Thomas 
Hoist  Co.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

8.  3335.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Pin  Woen 
Ng.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Blr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
N«TT,  and  Mr.  Towim) : 

8.J.  Res.  137.  A  Joint  resolution  to  defer 
untU  January  1.  1974.  the  effective  date  of 
an  amendment  to  section  6219  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  taxation  of  national 
banks  by  the  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER : 

8-J.  Res.  138.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  eqiial  rights  for 
women.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2332.  A  bill  to  permit  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  send  mail  mat- 
ter without  payment  of  postage  if  the 
member  is  performing  duties  at  an  over- 
seas isolated  or  hardship  area.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

niEx  MiLrrART  mail 

B«r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  which  would  permit  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  who  is 
performing  his  duty  in  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
an  isolated  or  hardship  overseas  assign- 
ment, to  send  his  mail  without  paying 
for  postage.  In  essence,  this  bill  extends 
a  privilege  which  is  presently  being  used 
by  service  men  and  women  who  are  serv- 
ing in  designated  combat  areas. 

The  practice  of  free  postage  was  orig- 
inally established  to  facilitate  the  abU- 
ity  of  military  personnel  to  correspond 
with  their  loved  ones  while  performing 
their  duties  in  a  combat  zone.  The  dsdly 
operations  of  a  postal  system,  which  in- 
cludes the  selling  of  stamps,  are  often 
difficult  to  maintain  in  a  hostile  fire  zone. 
Yet,  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
destroy  the  morale  of  our  tro<q>s  is  to  im- 
pede their  communication  with  their 
f  amiliee.  For  this  reason,  the  Congress 
has  provided  for  a  practice  which  en- 
courages the  flow  of  correspondence  in 
a  combat  zone. 

Because  of  our  international  commit- 
ments, the  United  States  now  maintains 
many  military  installations  located  out- 
side our  continental  limits.  Any  military 
persoimel  stationed  at  such  installations 


are  performing  "overseas  duty."  Al- 
though a  serviceman's  civilian  depend- 
ents are  permitted  to  accompany  him 
to  many  of  these  assignments,  there  are 
also  many  installations  where  civilian 
dependents  are  not  authorized. 

The  Department  of  Defense  bases  its 
decision  on  dependent  accompaniment 
upon  such  considerations  as  the  available 
standards  of  living  and  general  desirabil- 
ity of  the  area;  the  political  climate 
existing  in  the  country  concerned;  the 
probability  of  its  being  attacked  by  a 
potential  enemy;  and  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  that  the  presence  of  depend- 
ents might  have  on  a  unit's  mission,  op- 
erational readiness,  or  combat  capability. 
The  movement  of  dependents  is  not  nor- 
mally authorized  to  any  area  where  one 
or  more  of  the  above  factors  is  signifi- 
cantly unfavorable. 

Although  it  is  often  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate a  serviceman  from  his  family  for 
extended  periods  of  time,  we  should  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  make  this 
separation  as  bearable  as  possible.  My 
bill  would  enable  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  expand  the  free  postage  privilege 
to  servicemen  who  are  separated  from 
their  dependents  even  though  they  may 
not  be  assigned  to  aa  actual  hostile  fire 
zone.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  give 
this  bill  their  careful  consideration,  I 
feel  that  this  proposal  would  significantly 
contribute  to  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
morale  and  a  positive  attitude  among  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  our  country 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask 
luumimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2332 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3401(a)(1)(A)  of  tlUe  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  'President,"  the 
foUowing:  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:' 
"or  (U)  which  is  an  isolated  or  hardship 
area". 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2333.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  local  governments  in  support 
of  community  development  activities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Community  Development  Assistance  Act 
of  1971." 

This  bill  would  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral grant  assistance  program  for  com- 
munity development  to  assist  communi- 
ties in  eliminating  and  preventing  slums 
and  blight,  and  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  urban  environment.  The  new 
progi«m  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  existing  system  by  simplifying 
and  consolidating  five  existing  categor- 
ical programs  and  replacing  them  with 
a  single,  more  comprehensive  develop- 
ment assistance  program.  Significant  im- 
provement would  also  be  accomplished 
by  linking  renewal  and  housing  programs, 
and  by  providing  increased  Federal  sup- 
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port  and  greater  continuity  of  invest- 
ment in  community  development. 

This  bill  is  an  alternative  proposal  to 
the  administration's  bill.  The  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1971  (S.  1618) , 
which  I  introduced  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Tower  by  request  on  April  22,  1971. 

My  purpose  In  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  give  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  to  which  these 
bills  would  be  referred,  the  opportunity 
to  consider  alternative  approaches  to 
the  development  of  a  new  Federal  grant 
system  for  community  development 
among  our  Nation's  cities,  I  believe  that 
the  special  revenue  sharing  feature  of 
S.  1618  has  certain  shortcomings  which 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  has  become  apparent  to  me  that 
an  alternative  proposal  is  needed. 

Both  Community  Development  bills 
would  consolidate  existing  Federal  grant 
programs  into  a  single  program,  giving 
to  the  local  community  the  maximum 
latitude  in  developing  and  executing  on 
a  cit3rwide  basis  activities  which  it  be- 
lieves will  contribute  to  the  eliminating 
of  slums  and  blight  and  to  the  upgrading 
and  improvement  of  the  city. 

However,  I  have  serious  reservations  on 
the  revenue-sharing  proposal  contained 
in  the  administration  bill,  S.  1618.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Congress  or  the 
American  taxpayer  would  want  a  plan 
of  Federal  distribution  of  funds  to  local 
communities  without  knowing  how  the 
money  is  to  be  used.  My  bill  differs  from 
the  administration  bill  in  that  it  requires 
a  prior  declaration  of  the  community's 
development  goals;  a  specific  accounting 
of  how  Federal  fimds  are  to  be  spent; 
and  a  yearly  performance  statement  as 
prerequisites  for  the  grant. 

My  bill  alms,  as  does  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  to  consolidate  community 
development  programs  and  to  streamline 
application  and  approval  procedures. 
My  intent  Is  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of 
Federal  assistance  to  localities,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  adequate  control 
of  Federal  fimds  to  assure  that  they  are 
spent  in  a  manner  consistent  with  na- 
tional development  objectives. 

One  of  the  most  significant  advantages 
of  this  bill  is  its  provision  for  funding. 
This  provision  aims  to  assure  continuity 
of  Federal  funds,  so  that  each  community 
can  be  assured  of  fimds  1  year  in  advance 
of  the  current  year,  and  also  can  be 
reasonably  certain  of  fimds  for  2  years 
in  advance  of  the  current  year. 

The  existing  programs  which  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  new  progrsun  are 
urban  renewal,  community  facilities — 
including  grants  for  water  and  sewer, 
neighborhood  facilities  and  advances  for 
land  acquisition — ^public  ftusility  loans, 
public  works  planning  advances,  and 
open  space  land  grants. 

The  rehabilitation  grant  program  and 
the  model  cities  program  will  continue 
as  they  are,  but  eventually  will  be 
wrapped  into  the  new  program. 

Both  social  and  physical  improvement 
activities  are  eligible  for  assistance 
(except  for  basic  public  works)  provided 
they  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the 
act  and  the  devel<H>ment  plan  of  the 
community. 

Contract  authority  will  be  requested 


in  the  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  firm  contract  with  a  community 
on  a  2-year  cycle.  TTiree  years  authority 
is  requested  in  the  bill  amounting  to 
$8,8  billion  with  limitations  in  spend- 
ing of  $2.5  billion  the  first  year,  $2.9  bil- 
lion the  second  year  and  $3.4  billion  the 
thiru  jrear.  The  second  and  third  years 
assume  that  the  community  needs  will 
be  approximately  15  percent  greater  for 
each  of  the  2  years. 

The  allocation  of  funds  will  provide 
that  75  percent  be  distributed  to  locali- 
ties which  are  currently  carrying  out  at 
least  two  of  the  programs.  Ilie  remain- 
ing funds  would  be  allocated  to  other 
localities  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

A  "basic  grant  entitlement"  will  be  es- 
tablished for  CEich  community  develop- 
ment agency  by  averaging  the  annual 
grant  amount  over  the  best  3  of  the  pre- 
vious 5  yesu's.  Adjustments  will  be  made 
for  communities  new  to  the  programs. 

A  performance  statement  must  be  sub- 
mitted 90  days  before  the  year's  end  ac- 
companied by  an  application  for  the 
ensuing  2  years,  HUD  action  on  the  ap- 
plication will  be  required  in  45  days, 
otherwise  the  application  is  automati- 
cally approved. 

Applications  must  carry  local  govern- 
ing body  approval  and  must  contain  a 
statement  regarding  local  capacity,  ade- 
quacy of  relocation  housing  and  pro- 
vision for  public  hearings  on  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  private  land. 

The  principal  differences,  in  the  two 
bills  are  the  following: 

First,  the  administration  bill  would 
eliminate  Federal  prior  approval  for  as- 
sisted activities  whereas  my  bill  would 
require  a  prior  statement  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  following: 

First,  a  summary  of  the  community's 
goals  and  objectives  for  community  de- 
velopmoit  over  a  3 -year  period 

Second,  a  detailed  program  and  budget 
for  first  year  assisted  activities 

Third,  a  preliminary  program  and 
budget  for  second  year  sissisted  activities. 

Second,  the  administration  bill  as  re- 
vised would  consolidate  three  programs: 
urban  renewal,  rehabilitation  loans,  and 
model  cities.  My  bill  would  consolidate 
five  proerrams:  urban  renewal,  commu- 
nity facilities,  open  spsux  land  grants, 
public  facility  loans,  and  public  works 
planning  advances.  The  rehabilitation 
loan  program  would  continue  as  a  sep- 
arate program  as  would  the  model  city 
program  until  the  5-year  demonstration 
period  is  completed  for  each  city  now  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  under  it. 

Third,  the  administration  bill  would 
distribute  Federal  funds  to  communities 
within  metropolitfui  areas  by  a  special 
revenue  sharing  formula  and  to  other 
communities  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion. My  bill  would  establish  a  basic  grant 
entitlement  for  each  community  already 
active  in  federally-assisted  community 
development  programs  based  on  previous 
grant  experience.  A  percentage  increase 
over  the  basic  entitlement  for  each  of 
the  next  succeeding  3  years  would  be 
stated  in  the  bill  as  a  maximum  grant  for 
each  such  community.  Other  communi- 
ties new  to  the  program  or  having  special 
problems  would  be  allocated  funds  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  In  each  in- 


stance the  actual  grant  would,  of  course, 
be  limited  by  the  amount  appn^riated 
by  Congress. 

Foiurth,  a  further  difference  between 
the  bills  is  the  degree  of  assurance  that 
the  communities  would  have  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  assistance  for  commu- 
nity development.  The  administration 
bill  follows  the  revenue  sharing  concept 
for  the  large  communities  utilizing  an 
arbitrary  formula  which  each  commu- 
nity would  be  subject  to.  My  bill  con- 
tains contract  authority  which  permits 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  firm  contract 
for  a  2-year  period  based  on  the  com- 
munity's basic  entitlement  and  the  ac- 
ceptability of  its  statement  on  its  first 
year's  firm  plans,  its  second  year's  pre- 
liminary plans  and  its  summary  of  goals 
and  objectives  for  a  3-year  period.  The 
actual  grant  would,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  adequate  performance  and  a  satisfac- 
tory updating  and  detailing  of  second 
and  subsequent  year  plans. 

Fifth,  the  administration  bill  contains 
no  specific  doUar  authorization,  relying, 
I  suppose,  on  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  statement  that  $2,1  billion  would 
be  earmarked  for  the  first  year  for  urban 
community  development.  My  bill  would 
call  for  a  3-year  contract  authorization 
of  $8.8  billion  but  grants  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $2.5  billion  for  the  first  year.  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  authorizaticRi 
for  urban  development  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  under  1970  housing 
legislation  for  a  total  of  $2.3  billioD  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Sixth,  the  administration  bill  contains 
no  requirement  on  local  contribution.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  as- 
sistance would,  in  fact,  be  a  100-percent 
grant.  My  bill  would  limit  Federal  as- 
sistance to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
development  activities. 

Seventh,  my  bill  contains  certain  speci- 
fied prerequisites  for  Federal  assistance 
on  which  the  administration's  bill  is  si- 
lent, such  as  a  c<«nmunity  pn«ram  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  and  to  carry  out 
systematic  code  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  summary 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section -BY-SscnoN  SincMAaT:   CoxMUMtrT 
Dkvkix>pment  Assistamce  Act  op  1971 

The  first  section  of  the  blU  would  provide 
that  upon  enactment  it  may  l>e  cited  as  the 
Community  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1971. 

SBCnON   1.    SHORT  TITLK 

This  section  would  provide  that  this  Act 
may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Community  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1971." 

SBCnON  S.   FOfSDICS  AND  rXJMPO&ES 

Tills  section  would  set  forth  the  following 
Congressional  findings: 

(1)  The  Nation's  cities,  towns  and  smaller 
urban  communities  face  critical  social,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  problems  arising 
from:  (a)  population  growth  and  concentra- 
tion of  low  Income  persons  in  center  cities; 
and  (b)  inadequate  public  and  private  in- 
vestment in  housing  and  physical  facilities 
and  public  services  which  have  resulted  in 
the  growth  and  persistence  of  slums  and 
blight, 

(2)  The  future  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 
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penda  on  the  establisbixvent  and  mAlntenance 
oX  TlAble  urban  commiuUtles  »s  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  entitles  which  require: 

(a)  systematic  and  sustained  action  to  elimi- 
nate blight,  to  conserve  and  renew  older 
areas,  and  to  develop  new  centets  of  popula- 
tion growth;  (b)  substantial  expansion  of  the 
aoope  and  level  of  federal  assistance  and  In- 
creased oontlnulty  of  such  programs,  and 
(c)  continuing  efforts  to  Improve  the  pro- 
gram procedures  at  all  levels  of  government. 

This  section  would  declare  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  Is  to  accomplish  the  above  by  Im- 
proving the  present  system  of  federal  assis- 
tance for  community  development  by  (a) 
replacing  five  existing  categorical  programs 
with  a  single,  more  comprehensive  com- 
munity development  assistance  program,  and 

(b)  authorizing  a  new  financial  assistance 
program  Intended  to  Increase  federal  support 
and  to  assure  greater  continuity  of  public 
and  private  Investment  for  community  de- 
velopment. Such  a  program  would  support 
community  development  actlvltlea  which 
would  be  directed  toward : 

(1)  conserrlng  and  expanding  the  NaUon's 
bousing  stock; 

(3)  eliminating  slums  and  preventing  de- 
terioration of  the  physical  stock  of  a  com- 
munity; 

(3)  achieving  better  utilization  and  ar- 
rangement of  land; 

(4)  expanding  and  improving  the  quantity 
and  quality  at  community  services; 

(6)  restoring  and  prsserring  properties  of 
qieclal  historic  or  aesthettc  value;  and 

(6)  rttmtwatlng  conditions  detrimental  to 
health  or  safety  through  demoUtlon.  code  en- 
forcement. Interim  rehabilitation  assistance 
or  related  activities. 

sxcnoN  s.  DDTMinoirs 
This  section  would  define  certain  items  as 
follows: 

(1)  "Secretary"  would  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(2)  "Community  Development  Agency" 
would  mean  any  State,  county,  municipality, 
local  public  agency,  or  other  governmental 
entity  or  public  body,  or  two  or  more  such 
entitles  or  bodies,  authorized  to  undertake 
In  whole  or  in  part  the  community  develop- 
ment actlvltlfls  for  which  assistance  under 
this  Act  Is  made  available;  and 

(3)  "State"  would  mean  any  state  of  the 
United  SUtas.  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States; 
and  Tndlan  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations. 
Including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos,  of  the  United  States. 

SXCnON    4.   COMMUWITI    DCVXLOPlfXNT 

Acnvtnxs  Kuomjc  roa  assistamcx 
This  section  would  set  forth  the  activities 
eligible  for  assistance  and  declare  that  they 
shall  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as 
outUned  In  Section  2.  Such  eligible  activities 
Include: 

(1)  Acquisition  of  real  property  (including 
Interests  therein)  by  purchase,  lease,  dona- 
tion or  otherwise,  which  is:  (a)  bll^ted, 
deteriorated,  deteriorating,  undeveloped! 
or  Inappropriately  developed:  (b)  determined 
to  be  appropriate  t<x  rehabUlUtlon  or  con- 
servaUon  acUvltles;  (c)  necessary  for  his- 
toric preservation,  urban  beautlflcatlon,  con- 
servation, recreation  or  the  guidance  of  urban 
development;  (d)  to  be  used  for  public  works 
or  facilities;  or  (e)  to  be  used  for  other  pubUc 
purposes  Incl^wtlng  the  conversion  of  Und 
to  other  uses; 

(2)  Dtspoaitton  at  fair  value  of  any  real 
property  la  whole  or  in  part  (through  sale 
lease,  donatton  or  otbarwlse)  aoqulred  pur- 
suant to  thia  Aot.  or  Its  ratcntum  for  public 
puHMses: 

(8)  Osarmnes.  demolition  and  removal  of 
boUdlnca  and  Improvements  in  whole  or  in 
pwrt: 
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(4)  Acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  installation  of  community  facilities 
and  site  Improvements,  Including  water  and 
sewer  facUiUes,  neighborhood  faculties,  his- 
toric properties  and  beautlflcatlon  areas, 
streets,  street  lights,  utilities,  foundations 
and  platforms  for  air  rights  sites,  pedestrian 
malls  and  walkways,  parks,  playgrotind.  rec- 
reation areas. 

(5)  Belocatlon  payments  and  assistance 
for  those  displaced  by  community  develop- 
ment activities; 

(6)  Conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  properties  through  appropriate  pro- 
grams Including  code  enforcement.  Interim 
assistance  and  demolition; 

(7)  Development  or  redevelopment  of  fed- 
eral siu-plus  real  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  existing  federal  law; 

(8)  Designing  and  providing  Interim  fi- 
nancing tot  the  construction  of  public  fa- 
cilities which  are  necessary  to  a  community 
development  program; 

(9)  Provision  of  technical  or  «irtari<'ip]  as- 
sistance to  persons  or  organizations  provid- 
ing services,  including  advisory  services,  to 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  commu- 
nity development  program; 

(10)  Provision  of  financial  assistance  for 
the  rehabilitation  or  conservation  of  existing 
properties; 

(11)  Provision  of  additional  public  serv- 
ices, financial  or  other  assistance  (a)  to 
Increase  employment  opportuniUes  or  Im- 
prove the  accessibility  of  health,  education, 
recreational,  or  other  services  and  facilities 
to  persons  in  areas  where  community  de- 
velopment activities  are  being  performed,  or 
(b)  to  coordinate  public  and  private  devel- 
opment programs; 

(12)  Payment  of  administrative  costs  re- 
lated to  the  oonununlty  development  pro- 
gram; 

(13)  Payment  of  financial  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  timely  construction  of  federally- 
assisted  commtmlty  faclUties,  such  as  schools 
and  llbrartes,  required  by  the  community 
development  program,  in  an  amoiuit  not 
to  exceed  16  percent  of  the  total  Inderal 
contribution;  and 

(14)  The  carrying  out  of  local-option  ac- 
tivities deemed  to  be  In  the  public  inteiest 
and  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  com- 
munity development  program  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  locality's 
total  anniwl  grant. 

SKCTIOM    B.    AOTROBIZATIOlr 

TTiU  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  incur  obligations  In  grants  for  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $8.8  faUllon  over  a  three  year 
program.  It  further  authorizes  appropriations 
to  Uquldate  obligations  Incurred  under  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $2.5  billion  prior  to 
July  1,  1973,  which  amount  may  be  In- 
creased not  to  exceed  $5.4  billion  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $8.8  billion  prior  to  July  1,  1975. 

sEcrioN  e.  ALLOCATION  ow  imnw 
Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  aUocate  75  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  Section  6  to  community 
development  agencies  which,  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  were  carrying  out  two  or  more 
community  development  activities  deecribed 
In  the  Act. 

It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
aUocate  the  balance  of  funds  appropriated  to 
(A)  Community  development  agencies  other 
than  described  above 

(B)  Community  development  agencies 
whose  basic  grant  entitlement  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  urgent  development  needs 

(C)  Community  development  agencies 
which  are  carrying  out  activities  in  locallUee 
which  have  sustained  disasters. 

SubsecUon  (b).  This  subsection  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  determine  a  basic 
grant  entitlement  for  each  locality  applying 
for  grant  assistance  under  this  Act.  In  mak- 
ing this  determination  the  Secretary  shall: 


( 1 )  Consider  the  development  activities  of 
each  locaUty  during  the  preceding  five  years. 

(2)  Classify  each  activity  into  one  or  more 
categories  of  development  program. 

(3)  Determine  the  total  amount  of  assist- 
ance granted  to  the  locaUty  under  each  pro- 
gram category. 

(4)  Ascertain  the  three  years  out  of  the 
last  five  years  in  which  the  total  amoimt  of 
such  assistance  for  each  category  was  great- 
est. 

The  basic  grant  entitlement  for  each  ap- 
plicant U  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  average  annual  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance granted  to  the  locality  during  the  three 
years  referred  to  in  clause  (4)  above  for  each 
such  category. 

Subsection  (3).  ThU  subsection  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  February  1,  1974, 
setting  forth  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing the  determination  of  maximum  grant 
entltlemenu  and  the  dlstribuUon  of  funds 
under  this  Act. 

■■CTXOlf    7.    HKQTTIXXMXMTS    TOt.   mvANCIAL 
AS8X8TAMCB 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  that  assist- 
ance be  granted  only  upon  the  basis  of  an 
application  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Ap- 
plications would  be  acted  on  within  90  days 
after  submission.  Following  approval,  the 
Secretary  is  to  Insure  through  administra- 
tive action  that  subsidy  and  loan  funds  re- 
quested are  available.  The  application  shall 
Include  the  following: 

(1)  A  summary  plan  for  community  devel- 
opment outlining  major  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years,  and 
Including  a  detaUed  plan  for 

(a)  meeting  the  housing  needs  In  the  com- 
munity, particularly  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families 

(b)  preventing  and  eliminating  slums  and 
blight,  and  upgrading  neighborhoods. 

(2)  A  statement  setting  f<xth  a  program 
and  budget  for  community  development  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  out  during  the  succeed- 
ing two  year  period. 

The  statement  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  above  shaU  indicate  relocation  housing 
requirements,  the  number  of  low  and  mod- 
crate  Income  housing  units  which  will  be 
provided  with  federal  assistance,  and  the 
number  of  rehabilitation  loan  grants  needed. 

SubeecUon  (b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive  the  requirements  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  above  If  (l)  the  application 
Is  for  a  locality  of  less  than  25,000  popula- 
tion outside  an  SMSA,  (2)  the  assistance  Is 
for  a  single  development  activity,  and  (3) 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  a  waiver 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ptirnoses  of  the 
Act.  ^^ 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  a  commimlty 
development  agency  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  performance  statement  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  the  end  of  each  year  together  with 
revised  apiriloatlon.  The  Secretary  may  con- 
dition further  assistance  upon  c<xnpllance 
of  the  agency  with  terms  of  grants  made 
imder  the  Act. 

Each  application  renewal  shall  be  deemed 
approved  by  the  Secretary  within  45  days 
after  submission  unless  he  notifies  the  agen- 
cy of  his  disapproval  for  reasons  of  perform- 
ance or  eligibility  of  activities. 

Subsection  (d)  woxild  require  that  no  ap- 
plication be  approved  unless: 

(1)  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  has 
approved  the  appllcaUon; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  certified  that  it  has 
provided  for  public  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  private 
land  and  has  found  such  activities  to  be  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  development 
plans  of  the  locaUty  and  the  planning  re- 
gion; 

(3)  the  application  demonstimtes  there  is 
a  serious  need  to  tilmlnate  and  prevent 
slum  and  blight,  to  revitalize  neighborhoods 


Jvly  22y  1971 
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and  «a  Iscreaac  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  fluuiles;  and  a  feasible  pro- 
gram. 

(4)  imless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
applicant  has  carried  out  its  prior  contrao* 
tual  eommltmeats. 

SBCnOIT   8.  OXAIfTS 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  community  devtf  op- 
ment    ageaotes    subject    to    tlie    following 


(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  grant 
shall  not  exceed  00  percent  of  the  total 
net  program  cost,  except  for  rehablUtatlon 
grants  and  relocation  payments  which  may 
equal  100%  of  cost. 

(2)  the  aggregate  of  such  grants  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  115  percent  of  the  basic  grant  entitle- 
ment In  the  first  giaat  year. 

(B)  130  percent  of  such  entitlement,  In 
the  second  grant  year. 

(C)  145  percent  of  such  entitlement  In 
the  third  grant  year. 

(8)  community  development  agencies  de- 
scribed under  seetlaas  e(a)  (2)  (B)  and  8(a) 
(2)  (C)  may  receive  grants  in  excess  of  the 
basic  entitlement. 

sacnoH  •.  LOANa 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  loans  to  cover  short  term  fi- 
nancing for  planning  and  ^>eratioas  and  in- 
terim ftnandng  for  acqulsUon  or  construc- 
tion of  community  facilities. 

Such  loans  would  bear  interest  at  such 
rates  not  leas  than  the  going  federal  rate  and 
would  be  secured  and  repaid  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
and  have  outstanding  notes  and  obligations 
for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1.5  bUllon. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  Section  312 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  rehabilitation  loans  on 
properties  designated  for  rehabUitatlon  in  a 
community  development  program. 

BCCTION   10.  LABOK  STANDAXOS 

ThUi  section  would  require  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  for  construction  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Such  requirements,  how- 
ever, would  apply  to  restdentlal  property  only 
if  such  property  is  designed  for  eight  or  more 
families.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  wotild  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  staadards  specified 
la  this  sectbMt,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  la  Beorgantcatton  Plan  Numbered 
14  o<  IQOO  and  other  Federal  laws. 

SXCnON  11.  GENEKAL  PROVISIOMS 

This  aectlan  would  extend  certain  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
as  defined  In  section  402  (except  subsection 
(c)(2)  and  (f)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 
sxcnoN-  la.  mxtrovLti.  xxlocation  assist amck 

AlfD     XXAL     PaOPEXTT     ACQtnBmON     POUCIXS 

act  or  ie-70 

This  section  would  amend  section  217  of 
the  UMform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
I'roperty  Acquisition  Act  of  1970  to  make 
those  who  are  displaced  as  a  rasult  of  any 
activity  pursuant  to  the  Act,  displaced  per- 
sons within  the  meaning  of  that  Act. 

SXCTIOM  IS.  IMXaaSTATE  AoaxxMum 

This  section  would  give  Congressional  con- 
sent to  compacts  and  agreements  among 
any  two  or  mora  States  In  support  of  com- 
nwnlty  devek^Maent  acUvtUaa  aenlstod  un- 
der this  tttle, 

aacsnoif  i«,  srrxcnvx  date  TKAnsmoKAL 

xoucxKATioN  or  sxmms  nooBAaia 
SutomettoD  (a)  muM  paovide  that  the  Act 
shall  become  effective  July  l,  1972. 


Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  after 
June  80, 1973,  no  new  granta  or  loans  (except 
pursuant  to  ooaunUments  made  on  or  before 
that  date)  could  be  made  purauaat  to:  Title 
II  of  the  Houslag  Amendmenta  of  U&5;  Title 
Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19«1;  and  section 
702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  after 
June  30,  1974,  no  new  grants  or  loans  (ex- 
cept pursuant  to  commitments  made  on  or 
before  that  data)  could  be  made  pursuant 
to  Title  vn  of  the  Houalng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  after 
June  30,  1975,  no  new  grants  or  loans  could 
be  made  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  except  pursuant  to  contracts 
(other  than  those  contracts  for  advances  au- 
thorized under  section  ia2(d)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949)  made  on  or  before  that  data. 
sacnoM  15.  AFPxoPRiATTOirs  roa  uaomATioN 

or    UBBAN  aSNEWAL  COMTSACTS 

This  section  would  include  paymentt  re- 
quired under  urban  renewal  conttacta  with 
respect  to  proJecU  or  programs  for  which 
funds  have  been  reserved  and  for  which  funds 
have  not  previously  been  appropriated  among 
the  purpose  for  which  annual  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  by  section  8889  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.SX:.  711) . 
In  conjunction  with  the  transition  to  the 
community  development  legislation,  this  au- 
thority would  be  used  to  llquldata  over  $3 
billion  of  urban  renewal  contracta,  but  only 
In  such  amounta  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
annual  cash  disbursement  requirements. 

NOTICE    or     RXAXINCS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  this  bill  along  with 
the  administration's  two  bills,  S.  1618 
and  S.  2049.  and  all  other  bills  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Secretary  Romney  has  agreed  to  tes- 
tify on  these  bills  on  August  2, 1971,  at  10 
ajn.  in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Other  witnesses  have  indicated  the 
need  for  more  time.  The  dates  for  sub- 
sequent hearings  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  time. 


process  luuleriaken  by  the  Thomas  Hoist 
Company  was  not  completed  untu  after  a 
time  at  which  the  proviatons  at  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Asslstanoe  and  Real  Prepertf  Ae- 
quisition  PoUcies  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-846) 
became  eOiectlve.  It  appears  that  the  Thomas 
Hoist  Company  orlglnaUy  attempted  to  scU 
its  buQdlng  and  more  while  most  of  ita 
equipment  was  out  on  reatal,  thereby  tfim- 
inatlng  most  of  the  moving  mpsnswi  whlcb 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  compaay 
The  plans  of  the  Chicago  Dq;>artB>ent  <rf 
Urban  Renewal  prevented  the  sale  and  move 
of  Thomas  Hoist  at  that  time,  necessitating 
the  move's  accomplishment  in  1970-71  st  a 
time  when  a  subatantlal  amount  of  equip- 
ment was  contained  on  the  psmierty.  Con- 
siderable loss  thereby  incurred  and  this  extra 
expense  forms  the  claim  at  an  additional  re- 
location payment. 

A  difficult  question  arises  as  to  whether 
P.L.  91-646  can  be  applied  to  accomplish  this 
end.  As  you  know,  before  July  1,  1972  a  State 
Agency  assisted  by  this  Department  shall  be 
considered  to  fall  within  the  appUeatlon  of 
the  new  law  only  if  aad  when  it  caa  legally 
comply  with  the  provtoloas  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Act.  Tlie  Chicago  Dqtartment  of 
Urban  Renewal  has  not  as  yet  filed  such  an 
assurance,  and  apparently  has  some  quesUon 
as  to  whether  it  must  do  so  In  this  case,  as 
it  seems  to  consider  the  move  as  having  been 
accomplished  before  the  effective  data  of  the 
new  law. 

Because  of  a  court  order  providing  force- 
able  entry  and  eviction  from  their  new  prem- 
ises by  July  16,  I97I,  It  is  imperative  that 
speedy  relief  be  provided  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  approximately  $200,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment by  Thomas  Hoist.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  situation  of  the  Thomas  Hoist  Com- 
pany is  one  which  merlta  assistance  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  given  the  clrcumstancee.  It 
appears  to  us  that  private  reUef  legislation 
would  be  the  most  desirable  and  efficacious 
manner  of  providing  the  qiUck  relief  which 
is  needed  by  the  company. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  win  assist  you  In 
determining  what  aaaUtance  can  be  given  the 
Thomas  Boist  Company  in  disposing  of  a 
serious  problem. 
Sincerely. 

SAMinx  C.  Jackson. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  2334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Thomas  Hoist  Co.  Refa-red  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Thomas  Hoist  Co.  A  letter  dated  July  12 
1971.  fnan  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Uttan  De- 
velepoment  provides  a  ftill  exphmation  of 
the  urgent  need  for  saOx  rettrf,  and  I 
&sk.  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkpabtmxmt  or  Hocsnto  anb 

UKSAM   DSVKLOncXMT. 

Wa*hingtan,  D£.,  Jul^  13, 1971. 
Hon.  CHAaLKS  H.  PxacT, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Senatok  Pxacr:  to  accordance  with 
your  roquest  this  letter  win  serve  to  advise 
you  of  the  xeenlt  of  an  Investigatlan  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Housing  aad 
Urban  Developooent  lalocatlon  staff  ta  the 
Chicago  Regional  Office  and  at  the  Central 
Office  In  Washington  In  connection  with  the 
claim  of  the  Thomas  Hoist  Company  at  Chi- 
cago. The  Thomas  concern  asserts  MS  eligi- 
bility for  a  retecmtlOB  payment  la  the  aoMmnt 
at  some  $68,046.43  adrtlUnnai  anelng  eK> 
penses.  We  have  established  that  the  moving 


By  Mr.  MTT.T.igp- 

S.J.  Res.  138.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amaadment  to  the  Constftu- 
tion  of  the  tTnlted  States  relating  to  e<iaal 
rights  for  women.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  1&.  Pl-csldent,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  relating  to  equal 
rights  for  women. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  those  of  us  who  have 
championed  the  cause  of  eauaUty  for 
women  were  deeply  disappointed  last 
year  when  some  of  our  colleagues  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  sincere  conoems  and 
objecUons  that  arose  over  the  House - 
passed  House  J<^t  Resoluticm  294.  This 
Joint  resolution  was  termed  '^e  equal 
rights  amendment"  and  apparently  rep- 
resented an  untouchable  format  which 
no  amendment  suptxieedly  could  improve 
upon.  R  simply  provided  that — 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

This  properly  raised  a  great  many 
questions  over  its  scope  and  tmi^ietttleDs, 
cogently  expreesed  by  Pref .  Psol  Vreond 
of  the  Harvmrd  Law  ScAoal  fta  Ms  UM- 
mony  when  be  said  tlHit  not  every  legal 
digerenttatton  betveen  boys  aad  glria. 
men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives,  is 
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of  an  obnozloas  character,  and  that  "to 
compren  aU  tbeee  relatiooahips  Into  one, 
ti«ht  little  formula  is  to  invite  confusion, 
anomaly,  and  dismay." 

To  be  fair  about  it,  I  should  note  that 
the  proponents  of  House  Joint  Resoluti<Hi 
264  argued  that  flexibility  of  interpreta- 
tion was  intended  and  that  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  State  action  differen- 
tiatlng  between  the  sexes  in  the  cases  of 
"overriding  and  compelling  public  in- 
terest." But  the  langiage  of  the  resolu- 
tion did  not  say  so,  and  the  refusal  of 
some  of  the  proponents  to  amend  the 
resolution  to  say  so  laid  a  foundation  f or 
an  understandable  reaction  that  no  one 
really  knew  how  far  the  courts  might 
stretch  the  meaning  of  the  language  in 
the  absence  of  more  precision  in  the  leg- 
islative language. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
well  stated  the  dilemma  at  the  time  he 
Introduced  a  proposed  substitute  for  "the 
equal  rights  amendment,"  wtiich  would 
have  simply  prohibited  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  when  he  said: 

Tbeae.  tben,  »r«  the  conflicting  concerns 
that  fkc*  u»— Insuring  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  to  those  who  haye  been  <lls- 
crlnUnated  against  on  account  of  sex,  while 
recognising  the  need  for  a  flexible  standard 
in  cases  where  different  treatment  under  the 
law  may  be  Justified. 

llie  proposal  I  have  introduced  rep- 
results  a  practicable  and  workable  ap- 
proach to  reconciling  these  conflicting 
concerns. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress discloses  that  the  major  areas  of 
discrimination  against  women  are  em- 
ployment and  education.  "Equal  pay  for 
equal  work"  is  a  plea  all  of  us  have 
heard,  but  the  fact  of  discrimination 
goes  far  beyond  this  and  extends  par- 
ticularly to  opportunity  for  work.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  States  impose  limitations 
on  the  number  of  hoiirs  worked  by 
women,  thereby  precluding  women  from 
supervisory  Jobs  requiring  overtime. 

We  have  received  complaints  that 
some  laws  excluding  women  from  cer- 
tain categories  of  "hazardous"  or  "un- 
healthful"  employment  have  been  ad- 
ministered if  not  actually  enacted  more 
to  discriminate  against  women  than  to 
"protect"  them.  And  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League  has  produced  im- 
pressive statistics  showing  that  in  many 
colleges  and  universities  an  obvious  bias 
exists  against  facility  positions  and  pro- 
motions for  women.  According  to  the 
Presidaitlal  task  force  report  submit- 
ted on  December  15,  1969,  the  medltm 
earnings  of  white  men  employed  year- 
roimd  full  time  were  $7,396;  and  of 
white  women,  $4,279.  For  Negro  men.  it 
was  $4,777;  and  for  Negro  women.  $3,194. 
The  unemployment  rate  Is  higher  among 
women  than  men,  and  among  girls  than 
bojrs;  still.  In  the  JOBS  program,  only 
24  percent  of  those  hired  were  female; 
and  of  33.000  enroUees  in  the  Job  Corps 
in  June  of  1968,  on  29  percent  were  fe- 
male. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  these  statistics 
are  related  to  differences  in  educational 
background.  And  the  Presidential  Com- 
mlssioD  found  that  dlscriminatioci  in 
education  Is  one  of  the  most  Hamngitig 


injustices  women  suffer.  It  noted  that 
hlfl^r  admission  standards  for  women 
than  for  men  are  widespread  in  un- 
dergraduate schools  and  are  even  more 
discriminatory  in  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools.  It  would  seem  obvious 
that  without  an  equal  opportunity  for 
education,  women  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  equal  employment  opportunities. 

Accordingly,  my  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  provides  that  equal- 
ity of  rights  and  responsibilities  under 
the  law  with  respect  to  opix>rtunities  and 
conditions  of  education  and  employment 
shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 
This  provision,  alone,  would  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  meeting  not  only  the  most 
crucial  but,  by  far,  the  vast  majority  of 
problems  over  which  women  are  con- 
cerned. However,  there  are  additional 
problems  of  discrimination.  There  are 
instances  of  sex  discrimination  required 
or  permitted  by  State  laws  tn  access  to 
public  accommodations,  in  the  sale,  rent- 
al, or  financing  of  individual  dwelling 
imits.  in  age  for  entering  into  legal  and 
binding  contracts,  and  in  alimony,  child 
support  and  child  custody.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that,  while  many  believe  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  protection  of  the  law  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution extends  to  cases  involving  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  so  ruled.  That 
is  why  my  proposed  amendment  also 
provides  that  no  State  shall  deny,  on 
account  of  sex.  the  equal  protection  of 
its  laws  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

This  provision  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  Congress  does  not  agree  with 
the  implication  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  14th  amendment  does  not  ex- 
tend to  discrimination  on  accoimt  of  sex. 
It  would  require  the  courts  and  the  State 
legislatures  to  review  these  areas  of  dis- 
crimination. And  it  would  extend  a  vast 
body  of  judicial  precedent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  discrimination  to  cases  involving 
discrimination  by  reason  of  sex,  thus 
assiuing  the  continuity  and  consistency 
needed  for  understanding  and  compliance 
with  my  amendment. 

Finally,  the  function  of  wcMnen  as 
mothers  and  homemakers  is  basic  to  our 
form  of  society.  It  is  of  "overriding  and 
compelling  public  interest."  As  Prof.  Leo 
Kanowita  of  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico School  of  Law  testified,  under  an 
equal  rights  amendment — 

Sex  dasBiflcaUons  could  continue  If  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  though  they  ai«  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  sex,  they  are  In  reality 
based  upon  function. 

There  are  laws  which  are  concerned 
with  the  function  of  women  as  mothers 
and  homemakers,  and  my  amendment 
fiu-ther  provides  that  its  other  provi- 
sions shall  not  impair  the  validity  of  any 
law  required  to  secure  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities embraced  by  this  function. 
For  example,  the  presidential  commis- 
sion found  that  women  head  1,723.000 
impoverished  families;  that  one-quarter 
of  all  families  headed  by  white  w(»nen 
are  in  poverty,  and  more  than  half  of 
all  headed  by  Negro  women  are  in  pov- 
erty. It  said: 

without  any  question  the  growing  niun- 
ber  of  famUlea  on  Aid  to  FamUlee  with  De- 
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pendent  Children  is  related  to  tb*  Increase 
In  unemployed  young  women. 

And  It  recommended  a  system  of  well- 
run  child  care  centers  available  to  all 
preschool  children,  with  "priority  giv- 
en the  needs  of  low-income  working 
mothers."  Such  a  recommendation  ob- 
viously was  not  premised  on  sex.  as  such, 
but  on  the  function  performed  by 
women  as  mothers  and  homemakers.  My 
amendment  would  not  be  content  with  a 
law  which  might  be  "convenient"  to  this 
function.  It  would  have  to  be  "essen- 
tial." To  provide  otherwise  would  lay 
a  foundation  for  abuses  which  we  are 
trying  to  eliminate. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  will  not 
satisfy  everyone.  Some  will  say  it  goes 
too  far.  Others  will  say  it  doesn't  go 
far  enough.  However.  I  believe  a  fair- 
minded  appraisal  will  permit  the  con- 
clusion that  if  it  had  been  in  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  a  long  time  ago,  most 
of  the  cases  of  discrimination  against 
women  by  reason  of  sex  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  we  would  be  a  better 
country. 

ADDITIONAL  COa>ONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    1404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
1404,  relating  to  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  from  any  free  world  coun- 
try. 

S.    184S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byed  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1846,  a  biU  to 
establish  a  Coal  Oaslflcatlon  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

a.  xsTS 

At  the  request  Of  Mr.  Cas«,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1872,  for  the 
relief  of  Soviet  Jews. 

I.  asss- 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gmffiw.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bunrrrr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2258,  the  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Air  Pollutioo  Control  Accel- 
eration Act. 

sknatx  jonrr  aiaoLimoN  iie 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  116,  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  period  September  12,  1971,  through 
September  20,  1971,  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 
auiAn  axsoLcrxoM  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stkvkrs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Hviiphrxy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 38,  to  give  legislative  authority  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 
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EliEROSfCT  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AlOEXDltXNT  NO.   SlS 

(Orderwd  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thctatate.) 

Mr.  PACB^WOOD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises. 

AlCKKDMUrr    NOl.    Sll 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  senate  bin  2308,  supra. 

AMXNBMZMT   NO.    3X0 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
theUbleJ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  biU  (S.  2308) .  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDBCENT 

AMKNOMKNT   NO.    23S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pxarson.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bloss)  was 
added  as  a  cossxm&or  of  amendment  No. 
238  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  382.  a 
Ull  to  establish  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
mlBEion. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Monbers  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  hold  an  open  hearing 
OD.  a.  1846,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Coal  Gas- 
ification Development  Corporation,  on 
July  27  and  28.  A  press  release  was  Issued 
announcing  this  hearing  on  June  3. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 
each  day  at  10  ajn. 

The  hearings  will  be  directed  to  meth- 
ods of  setting  up  a  coal  gasification  study 
rather  than  to  the  technicalities  of  coal 
gaadfication  itself. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   DOCTORED    DOCUMENTARY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  Ex- 
aminer, (Tharles  L.  Gould,  has  written  an 
exctilent  editorial  on  the  controversy 
over  the  CBS  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." He  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
Issue  of  the  people's  right  to  know,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  know  on  the  film 
dips. 

His  observation  that  CBS  and  its  de- 
fenders "can't  have  it  both  ways"  re- 
minds me  of  the  criticism  of  the  doc- 
tored, composite  picture  used  against  the 
late  Senat<»  Millard  Tydings  in  the  1950 
Maryland  senatorial  election  caaapaign. 
I  remember  well  the  extremely  effective 
CBS  doctunentary  by  the  late  Edward  R. 
Murrow  against  the  princiiial  architect 
of  the  composite  picture^ 

Twenty  years  later  in  its  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  CBS  was  doing  essen- 
tlaUy  the  same  kind  of  oompoaite  job  in 
Its  Awtored  documentary  that  it  haul 


condemned  oo  the  doctored  picture  20 
years  btfore.  At  ptddiihcr  Gould  says, 
"They  eui't  have  It  both  ways." 

I  ask  ananimoxB  conwnt  that  pub- 
lisher Gould's  editorial  be  placed  fei  the 
Ricoas  and  Itnvlte  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  ttds  body  to  tt. 

Ttwre  being  no  obieeUoD,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Doctored  Docttmentast 
(By  Charles  L.  Gould) 

Journalists  are  being  asked  to  close  ranks 
and  support  CBS  In  refusing  to  allow  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  review  raw  film  foot- 
age from  the  controversial  documentary 
"The  SelUng  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  rallying  cry  of  those  manning  the  ram- 
parts is:  "Freedoon  of  the  press  is  at  stake." 
Nonsense. 

The  question  here  Is  not  "freedom  of  the 
press."  It  is  "responsibility  of  the  press."  Was 
the  film  doctored?  Was  the  film  rigged?  Did 
the  editors  splice  the  film  so  that  questions 
and  answers  of  rarlous  respondents  were  out 
of  sequence? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  critics  of 
the  film.  They  submit  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  charges. 

However,  only  CBS  knows  for  sure.  Only  a 
review  of  the  raw  film  can  reveal  the  truth. 
Isnt  this  what  "freedom  of  the  press"  Is  all 
about?  Is  It  not  a  search  for  truth? 

If  CBS  did  not  doctor  the  film  It  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  show  Its  unused  film 
clips.  This  Is  not  a  case  of  a  reporter  pro- 
tecttag  his  sources.  This  is  not  a  case  of  a 
JoumaUst  covering  a  breaking  news  story  in 
competition  with  other  reporters. 

The  CBS  documentary  was  produced  with 
the  cooperation  of  dozens  of  individuals  In 
and  out  of  government.  Some  of  these  In- 
dividuals clidm  the  doeumeatary  was  doc- 
tored to  warp  and  twist  tbelr  statements. 

They,  too,  have  rights. 

Those  who  defend  CBS  should  aak  them- 
selves If  their  positions  would  change  if  a 
film  were  doctored  to  put  the  Pentagon  In  a 
good  light  rather  than  a  bad  one. 

Forty  years  ago,  responsible  Journalists 
were  Indignant  at  the  rigging  of  photo- 
graphs by  the  editors  of  Bemarr  McPad- 
den'B  New  York  Oraphle.  The  paper  died. 

Ten  years  ago  many  JonmaUsta  duiounoed 
the  controversial  documentary  "Operation 
Abolition"  because  two  or  three  scenes  were 
out  of  sequence. 

The  film  which  revealed  Communist  In- 
volvement m  the  city  hall  riots  here  In  San 
Ptancisco,  was  vrtthdrawn  from  circulation. 

Many  Journalists — not  Including  this  one — 
defend  the  pubUcatton  of  vital  govemntent 
secrets  on  the  argtiment  of  the  "people's  right 
to  know." 

Now  they  deny  the  people's  right  to  know 
by  defending  CJBS  In  classifying  its  film 
clips  "Top  Secret." 

They  cant  have  It  both  ways. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  free  press  free — 
and  responsible — we  can't  use  the  First 
Amendment  as  an  excuse  for  exposing  the 
mtetakes  of  others  and  also  use  it  as  an 
excuse  for  hiding  our  own. 


CONSOLIDATED  FARM  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  living  today  In  a  complex  and  chang- 
ing society.  We  are  situated  at  a  point 
in  time  when  fundamental,  widespread, 
and  irreversible  change  in  the  American 
society  is  taking  place  every  day. 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  no  exeeption. 
None  of  VB  hen  today  are  Immune  from 
the  aodal  and  ecooomlc  revolution  thai 
ha*  been  onderway  in  the  Nation  for  the 
past  several  years. 


I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the 
segment  of  our  society  tbat  la  being  the 
hardest  hit  is  our  dties.  Urtwn  areas 
have  been  placued  by  a  miiUiinde  of  new 
problems,  such  as  dntga  and  poUution. 
Old  ivoUems,  such  as  traffic  oongestion, 
welfare,  and  crime,  are  getting  bigger 
and  bigger. 

It  is  well  established  that  government 
is  related  to  peoi^.  Wherever  a  person 
goes,  he  carries  his  proUems  with  him. 
If  a  person  comes  to  town  to  live,  he  and 
his  family  most  be  housed,  fed.  clothed, 
and  protected.  If  he  chooaes  to  hve  in  the 
suburbs  and  eommutc.  he  still  needs 
en^tloyment  within  the  urban-oriented 
eeonomy.  He  must  move  in  and  out  of 
town,  by  car,  bus,  or  train.  This  means 
more  preasure  upon  the  transportation 
system. 

When  people  come  to  town  to  Uve, 
work,  trade,  and  play,  they  create  tre- 
mendous new  demands  for  city  water. 
sewerage,  p<dlce  and  fire  proteeticm,  and 
all  the  many  other  mnnicipal  services 
with  which  all  of  you  are  already  so 
painfully  aware.  Again,  as  city  ol&cials 
know  so  well,  all  this  costs  money. 

In  addition,  the  city  is  la  a  continuing 
race  with  population  to  build  more  class- 
rooms and  schools,  to  hire  more  teachers, 
and  to  provide  more  hospitals,  hbraries. 
and  centers  for  culture  and  athletics. 
This  also  means  more  money. 

Thus,  cities  are  confronted  on  the  one 
hand  vrith  having  too  much  of  <Hie  thing 
and  too  Uttle  of  another.  The  massive 
migration  into  itfban  cento-s— far  too 
many  people — have  pieced  demands  upcm 
cities  that  cannot  be  met  because  there 
is  not  enough  money  available. 

More  than  Just  the  eeonomie  prdUem. 
many  cities  are  becoming  unUvable  as 
well  as  ungovernable.  In  many  cases, 
they  are  seething,  imsafe  hotbeds  of 
strife  and  disorder. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  warning  of  the 
historian  Arnold  Toynbee  when  he 
wrote: 

The  Imprisoned  town  dwellen  at  the  past 
have  been  apt  to  develop  an  ugly  temper.  .  .  . 
An  inescapable  city  cannot  be  a  seedbed  for 
vegetables  or  cereals,  but  it  has  often  been  a 
seedbed  for  riots  and  revolutions. 

We  have  today  what  we  call  the  urban 
crisis.  It  has  already  cost  the  cities,  and 
American  taxpayers  aU  over  the  country, 
billions  npoa  billions  of  doUars.  In  spite 
of  all  the  money  that  has  been  poured 
into  cities,  we  are  losing,  and  not  gaining. 

Welfare  costs  multiply  every  year.  Pol- 
lution becomes  more  acute.  TrafBc  be- 
comes more  congested.  The  increasing 
crime  rate  makes  it  more  and  more  un- 
safe to  even  walk  the  streets.  Housing 
becomes  a  financial  In^xMsibUity. 

Thus,  to  return  to  the  central  issue  1 
mentioned  before,  cities  are  fast  losing 
their  ability  to  function  well  or  prosper. 
I  was  asked  to  discuss  with  you  today 
the  relationship  between  the  social  and 
econamlc  problems  of  cities  today  and  a 
matter  In  which  I  have  been  intimately 
Involved  for  the  past  several  months — 
that  of  rural  decline.  Or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  I  would  like  to  discuss  today 
how  we  can  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  overgrown  munidpahties  through 
rural  development. 

And  by  we,  I  mean  urban  and  rural 
interests  acting  in  onisOD — bf  el^  gov- 
ernments wolfing  just  M  iuid  as  their 
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country  ooonterparts.  More  and  more 
we  are  oomlng  to  the  reaUzatkm  that 
what  benefits  one  benefits  the  other. 

People  have  been  bemoaninc  the 
niral-to-urban  micration  for  years.  Yet. 
we  have  stood  by  and  watched  people 
leave  farms  and  smalltown  communities 
without  reaUy  doing  anything  to  coun- 
teract tills  trmd.  Voluminous  reports  on 
rural  decline  have  been  made.  Great 
studies  on  this  most  underdeveloped 
segment  of  America  have  been  made. 

People  have  talked  and  talked  about 
how  rural  problems  have  been  trans- 
lated into  urban  problems.  But  the 
trend  has  been  allowed  to  continue. 
However,  now  that  the  urban  crisis  has 
become  so  severe  and  virtually  intoler- 
able, we  are  getting  more  interest  from 
local  government,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  the  news  media,  and  from 
concerned  taxpayers  everywhere. 

We  have  reached  the  point  at  long 
last  where  action  is  not  only  possible, 
but  imminent.  Although  Mm  hour  is  late 
and  we  are  already  about  25  years 
behind  the  problem.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  now  that  rural  development 
Is  an  ide.i  whose  time  has  come.  Not 
only  has  this  become  a  prime  issue  for 
agricultural  c(Mnmunities  and  rural 
areas,  it  is  also  being  promoted  by  urban 
Intereata. 

There  is  unprecedented  congressional 
concern  about  rural  development.  We 
voted  to  get  started  on  programs  to  bring 
about  a  better  population  and  economic 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica. That  amendment  was  adopted 
without  dissent  and,  though  it  was  pri- 
marily oi^  a  statement  of  purpose,  it 
constituted  an  important  beginning. 

Early  this  year,  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  One  of  my  first 
acts  was  the  creation  of  a  new  subcom- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment Senator  HirBntT  Httmphkkt, 
former  Vice  President  and  former  mayor 
of  MinnemxnUs,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Rural  development  Is  now  a  major 
thrust  of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  We 
have  bipartisan  support.  We  have  urban 
and  rural  support.  The  subcommittee  is 
going  to  the  grassroots  to  hold  hearings, 
and  to  benefit  from  suggestions  of  local 
people  and  local  governments.  Only  re- 
cently, we  completed  a  tour  and  hearings 
in  Alabama  and  in  Alma  and  Til  ton,  Ga. 
We  are  working  on  legislative  remedies 
to  this  problem  that  has  vexed  our  society 
for  so  long. 

Oun  Is  the  richest  and  the  most  re- 
sourceful Nation  in  the  world,  and  it 
makes  no  sense  to  try  to  crowd  75  per- 
cent of  the  people  on  2  percent  of  the 
land. 

Migration  of  people  who  do  nothing 
more  than  swap  rural  poverty  for  the 
urban  ghetto  Is  intolerable  in  our  free 
and  proq?erous  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  rural  and  small  town  communities 
have  for  too  long  suffered  a  brain  drain. 
Just  as  rural  areas  have  surrendered 
their  worst  unto  cities,  they  have  also 
had  to  give  up  their  best. 

We  believe  Pednal,  State,  and  local 
governments  working  together  can  put 
together  programs  to  assure  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  aa  opportunity 
for  adequate  food,  shelter,  medical  care. 


education,  and  gainful  employment.  In 
short,  we  believe  every  citlxen  sbould  en> 
Joy  the  right  to  live  and  work  in  comfort 
and  security  wherever  he  pleases. 

We  believe  that  any  effort  to  solve  the 
urban  crisis — whether  it  be  through  mas- 
sive direct  aid  or  whatever — wUl  fall 
without  a  corresponding  effort  on  behalf 
of  rural  areas  and  small  towns.  Past  his- 
tory already  has  proven  this  to  be  a  fact. 
We  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  We 
know  what  rural  development  means  and 
what  It  is  going  to  take,  but  we  admit- 
tedly do  not  have  within  our  grsisp  the 
means  for  securing  these  goals.  But  we 
know  which  way  we  must  go.  We  must 
build  more  bridges  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment in  order  to  improve  educational 
standards  in  rural  areas.  We  must  seek 
expanded  water  and  sewer  facilities.  We 
must  provide  more  and  better  health  and 
hospital  care.  Most  important,  we  must 
promote  the  ways  and  means  for  attract- 
ing more  business  and  more  industry  to 
rural  America.  This  means  more  jobs, 
more  opportunities  for  employment  in 
areas  where  none  now  exist  or  where  thejr 
are  declining. 

It  is  difflcult  to  say  which  comes  first — 
whether  people  go  where  the  jobs  are,  or 
whether  industry  always  locates  where 
the  people  are.  But  without  a  doubt,  the 
two  go  together.  It  must  be  our  goal  to 
bring  people  and  jobs  together  in  areas 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  where 
they  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Industrial  development  and  the  avail- 
ability of  more  jobs  is  probably  the  most 
important  key  in  rural  development.  I 
know,  and  so  do  you,  that  every  commu- 
nity which  has  experienced  population 
growth  and  a  stronger  economic  base 
has  done  so  by  putting  together  a  combi- 
nation of  factors:  The  attraction  and 
expansion  of  industry;  by  providing  more 
education  and  technical  training  in  order 
to  equip  more  people  for  Jobs. 

This  is  more  than  just  a  responsibility 
of  government.  The  most  important 
agent  in  dealing  with  rural  unemploy- 
ment and  lagging  incomes  must  be  pri- 
vate enterprise.  But  there  can  and  must 
be  more  of  a  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  industry  in  order  to  create 
more  jobs  and  to  give  people  the  skills  re- 
quired to  fill  these  jobs. 

On  July  7, 1  introduced,  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues,  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  It  is 
a  very  Important  and  complex  piece 
of  legislation.  No  doubt  it  will  be  modified 
and  hopefully  Improved  in  several  ways 
before  it  passes  the  Senate. 

The  bill  alms  for  two  goals.  First  of  all, 
it  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  disperse  new 
industrial  develt^jment  to  towns  and 
counties  of  under  35,000  population.  If 
you  disperse  industry,  you  disperse  jobs. 
And  if  you  disperse  jobs,  you  disperse 
people  and  attain  a  more  balanced 
pcqiulation. 

The  bill  would  strictly  forbid  the  pirat- 
ing of  Industries  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. We  know  that  business  will  grow 
as  we  add  another  75  million  people  be- 
tween now  and  the  turn  of  the  century. 
This  growth,  the  creation  of  more  jobs 
through  industrial  expcmsion,  should 
take  place  somewhere  other  than  in  the 
large  cities. 


The  second  thing  the  bill  would  do  Is 
provide  credit  to  small  towns  and  coim- 
ties  for  construction  of  community  facili- 
ties. I  know  many  of  you  have  been  wait- 
ing in  line  for  years  for  the  grant  and 
loan  process  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  water  and  sewer  construction  to  catch 
up  to  your  town.  Our  legislation  will  do 
a  better  job  of  making  that  money 
available. 

We  have  undertaken  to  provide  a  Rural 
Development  Bank.  It  would  be  set  up 
almost  exactly  like  the  present  farm 
credit  system.  The  Rural  Development 
Bank,  like  the  farm  credit  system,  would 
require  infusions  of  Federal  capital  for 
about  10  years.  Gradually,  however,  it 
will  be  operated  entirely  with  the  capital 
of  the  people  who  are  doing  the  borrow- 
ing and  participating. 

Farmers  who  participated  In  farm 
credit  went  to  great  lengths  to  repay  the 
Federal  money  in  that  system  so  that 
management  of  the  fimds  could  be  han- 
dled directly  by  themselves.  I  expect  that 
our  small  towns  and  counties  would  react 
the  same  way,  and  that  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Bank  would  enjoy  the  same 
measure  of  success. 

The  rural  development  credit  system 
would  have  10  regional  banks.  They  in 
turn  would  have  300  to  500  local  lending 
agencies,  which  would  be  tied  in  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  multicounty  planning 
agencies  which  most  States  have  already 
set  up.  It  will  also  permit  rural  bcmkers 
to  become  participants  in  the  system  so 
that  they  could  participate  In  loans  for 
new  industry  with  the  rural  development 
banks. 

Smalltown  bankers  have  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  futiu«  of  their  communi- 
ties. I  am  especially  proud  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  because  it  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
What  we  need  in  rural  America  is  the 
capital  muscle  to  permit  our  small 
towns  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  This  system  vrtll  provide  both 
hard  and  soft  credit  to  do  the  job.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  like  the  term  soft  credit. 
Farmers  who  have  received  these  type 
loans  have  seldom  reneged  on  their  oMi- 
gations.  I  am  confident  that  smalltown 
America  will  also  meet  its  obligations. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  program,  there 
will  be  an  agency  to  provide  grants  for 
partial  payment  of  community  facilities 
and  provisions  for  offering  financial  in- 
centives which  industry  says  it  must  have 
to  locate  away  from  population  centers. 
These  industrial  grants  would  not  be 
subsidies  to  giants  like  United  States 
Steel.  But  if  a  business  is  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  its  loan  out  of  earnings, 
all  but  1  percent  of  its  interest  could  be 
augmented  with  a  subsidy.  Eligibility  for 
these  grants  would  require  stringent 
guarantees  from  the  industries  receiving 
them.  The  money  would  not  be  provided 
for  fly-by-night  or  doomed-to-fail  op- 
erations. 

The  Industries  we  want  in  rural  Amer- 
ica to  stipplement  our  agricultural  eco- 
nomic base  must  be  good  citlBras  aiM) 
good  neighbors.  We  do  not  want  anyone 
who  would  further  exploit  the  underan- 
ployed  people  in  rural  communities.  We 
are  saying  that  we  want  futiu«  indus- 
trial growth  to  occur  in  rural  America. 
If  we  are  to  make  that  happen,  we  must 
make  It  ecc»omically  feasible  for  Amer* 
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lean  business.  Thus,  financial  incentives 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  plaiL 

We  do  not  pn^^oes  artificially  low  in- 
terest rates  or  other  methods  to  under< 
mine  the  income  tax.  We  are  open  about 
our  direct  grants  because  the  States  have 
proven,  especially  in  the  South,  that  in- 
centives are  needed  to  attract  new  in* 
dustry-f-and  they  produce  the  desired 
results.' 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  need 
for  a  national  growth  policy  and  a  social 
and  economic  balance  between  rural 
America  and  urban  America.  In  this  leg- 
islation, we  propose  to  start  moving  in 
earnest  in  that  direction. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  We  are  not 
going  to  attain  our  goals  overnight.  But 
we  must  keep  moving. 


SUPPORT  FOR  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  AND  RE- 
HABIUTATION  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
querwy  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1971. 

The  percentage  of  juveniles  in  the 
American  peculation  is  ever  incresising. 
With  this  increase  has  come  an  alarm- 
ing Increase  in  juvenile  delinquency — 
Juvenile  arrests  for  violent  crime  in- 
creased 148  percent  in  the  last  decade. 
This  act,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act  of  1968,  con- 
stitutes a  more  substantial  effort  to  cope 
with  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
of  our  Nation.  Let  me  emphsisize  the  word 
"cope."  We  must  realize  that  in  seeking 
to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency,  we  are 
not  trying  to  establish  an  adversary  rela- 
tionship between  society  and  criminal, 
but  are  reaching  out  to  support  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  may  be  on  a  coiuse 
of  alienation  toward  acts  of  criminal 
behavior,  as  a  result  of  the  psychological 
pressures  of  our  society  on  today's  youth. 

In  combating  crime,  we  must  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  correctional 
and  institutional  programs  to  prevent 
recidivism.  This  emphasis  pertains  to  all 
ages  of  criminals,  but  especially  to  juve- 
niles. They  are  the  ones  whose  criminal 
record  bears  the  heaviest  burden  on 
themselves  as  individuals  and  on  their 
families,  and  it  bears  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  cost  and  unfulfilled  promise  on 
the  society. 

The  sQiarate  prt^rams  for  juveniles 
called  for  by  this  legislation  are  needed 
to  cope  with  the  critical  job  of  rehabili- 
tating juvenile  delinquents  after  their 
very  first  offense.  As  shown  in  the  FBI's 
most  recent  report  on  the  subject,  sta- 
tistics show  that  of  those  arrested  un- 
der 20  years  of  age,  74  percent  were  ar- 
rested again.  This  was  the  highest  per- 
centage of  all  age  groups.  If  we  do  not 
deal  more  effectively  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency, we  wiU  be  running  a  never- 
ending  race  against  its  rising  burden, 
cost,  and  debilitative  effect  on  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation is  focused  on  its  stated  purpose 
to  provide  separate,  or  at  least  more  ade- 
quate, correctional  facilities  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  Many  of  the  present  correc- 
tional methods  even  today  make  no  ade- 
quate distinction  between  crimes  com- 
mitted by  juveniles  and  those  committed 
by  adults.  We  have  seen  in  the  past  gen- 


eration a  shift  toward  less  formal  court- 
room procedures  for  Juvenile  defendants, 
and  then  a  countershift  to  adversary 
proceedings  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
right  of  these  defendants  to  counsel  and 
legal  representation,  and  most  recently 
a  new  tiun  back  to  the  concept  of  infor- 
mal Juvenile  courts.  All  this  concern  for 
Juvenile  offenders  will  not  bear  fruit  un- 
less it  is  carried  over  to  the  detention 
and  correction  process. 

Over  this  Nation  on  this  very  day,  Ju- 
veniles are  placed  in  the  same  institu- 
tions, even  the  same  cell,  as  someone  who 
may  have  robbed,  murdered,  or  assaulted 
another  person  more  than  once.  It  is  no 
longer  enough  to  excuse  this  dead  end 
correction  policy,  which  serves  primarily 
to  produce  hardened  criminals  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  by  turning  away  from 
the  need  for  separate  and  more  adequate 
facilities  for  Juvenile  correction  pro- 
grams. 

The  act  I  am  supporting  would  author- 
ize a  new  title  containing  all  enabling  leg- 
islation and  funds  for  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents  under  part  E 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  new  title  will  not  deprive  any  State 
of  presently  authorized  block  grant 
funds.  Funds  for  the  new  titie  will  be 
authorized  as  a  separate  line  item,  inde- 
pendent of  the  block  grant  moneys.  Each 
State  in  order  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  new  title  would  within  2  years 
be  required  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
plan  including  a  juvenile  justice  compo- 
nent. In  addition,  a  specific  percentage  of 
LEAA  fimds — and,  in  my  judgment,  this 
should  be  subject  to  discussion  and  hear- 
ings— will  be  earmarked  for  programs  of 
juvenile  justice.  In  setting  up  this  re- 
quirement, funds  would  not  be  wrested 
away  from  other  LEAA  programs,  but  we 
would  insure  that  significant  portion  of 
additional  funds  authorized  by  this  bill 
would  in  fact  be  applied  to  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  legislation  also  emphasizes  the 
impyortance  of  ceding  with  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  as  a  new  and  very  different 
source  of  delinquent  misbehavior.  Many 
of  today's  crimes  are  linked  with  efforts 
to  obtain  drugs,  or  they  take  place  after 
someone  has  taken  drugs  and  is  under 
their  infiuence.  We  must  realize  that 
these  crimes  are  very  similar  to  those 
crimes  committed  while  a  person  is  under 
the  infiuence  of  alcohol  and  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  alcohol,  programs  of  preven- 
tion and  education  can  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive policy  for  goverrunent  to  pursue. 
Above  all,  we  must  approach  the  drug 
problem  so  as  to  encourage  alternative 
means  of  dealing  with  juvenile  behavior, 
and  these  means  should  not  merely 
punish  but  work  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  young  people  in  our  society  and  dispel 
the  belief  that  they  can  only  express 
their  emotions  through  delinquent  be- 
havior. 

Although  LEAA  now  allocates  only  19 
percent  of  its  block  grant  funds  to  the 
area  of  juvenile  justice,  many  of  its  dis- 
cretionary grants  have  been  directed 
toward  juvenile  problems.  In  my  own 
State  of  Kansas,  we  recently  received  a 
grant  of  $120,000  for  the  planning  of  re- 
gional juvenile  detention  centers  with 
future  plans  for  additional  centers.  This 


form  of  Federal  assistance  was  directly 
responsive  to  the  widely  recognized  and 
long  neglected  need  in  the  State=  of 
Kansas  for  facilities  to  serve  as  an  alter- 
native to  existing  overcrowded  youth 
homes  and  reformatories.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Justice  Department  for  its 
recognition  of  this  need  and  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  continuing  improvements 
now  in  progress  with  the  assistance  of 
LEAA  funds  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
taken  into  account  as  the  si>eciflc  ear- 
markings  are  written  into  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
cope  with  the  juvenile  delinquency 
problem  by  supporting  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1971. 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
litical campaign  is  heating  up  in  South 
Vietnam.  Charges  are  being  hurled  back 
and  forth,  leaving  truth  the  major 
victim. 

Our  Govertunent's  declared  policy  is 
one  of  strict  neutrality  in  these  elec- 
tions. I  support  that  policy,  although  I 
am  not  convinced  that  elections  can 
be  truly  free  in  an  atmosphere  of  war 
and  outside  intervention. 

Recently,  Harold  Willens,  chairman 
of  the  Businessmen's  Educational  Fund, 
traveled  to  South  Vietnam  and  talked 
to  many  people  about  the  forthcoming 
elections.  He  found  that  most  South 
Vietnamese  with  whom  he  talked  believed 
that  the  American  Embassy  favors  and 
supports  the  reelection  of  President 
Thieu,  despite  repeated  assurances  to 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Willens  also  found 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  thought  that 
their  country  was  more  likdy  to  remain 
noncommunistic  if  President  Thieu  were 
defeated  and  a  new  government 
installed. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Willens 
tried  repeatedly  but  unsuccessfully  to 
communicate  his  findings  to  officials  of 
our  'jiovemment.  Now  he  has  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Ambassador  Bunker  in  Saigon  sug- 
gesting ways  to  avoid  American  partial- 
ity in  the  elections.  He  urges  a  reassess- 
ment of  basic  assumptions  about  U.S. 
policy.  In  order  to  permit  fresh  thought 
and  to  eliminate  any  doubts  about  our 
neutrality,  he  also  urges  the  resignation 
of  Ambassador  Bimker. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Mr. 
Willens'  line  of  reasoning,  it  represents 
a  useful  contribution  by  an  American 
businessman  to  the  dialog  about  the  po- 
litical situation  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  forthcoming  elections  there.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Willens'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

BUSXKXSSMEN'a    EOTTCATIONAX.   TVYTO, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  June  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Ellswobtb  Bunkbi, 
American  Ambassador, 
Saigon,  Vietnam 

Dea*  Mb.  Ambassador:  When  we  were  In 
Saigon  recenUy.  you  were  graciously  generous 
with  yotir  time  and  awlsUnce.  My  deep  grati- 
tude makes  It  extraordinarily  difflcult  to 
write  this  letter. 

For  as  one  American  to  a:u)tber.  I  am 
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writing  to  plead  with  you  to  tender  your 
resignation  InunedlAtely  m  an  act  of  p«r- 
aonal  saciiflce  which  would  perform  a  high 
public  service  for  the  people  of  two  coun- 
tries. This  urgent  plea  stems  from  two  basic 
conalderati<»is : 

1.  Even  if  It  is  unjustified,  it  U  undeniable 
that  moat  South  Vletnameae  aee  you  as 
favoring — and  even  actlag  to  assure — the  re- 
election of  President  Thleu  October  3rd. 

2.  This  wldeq>read  assumption  makes  an 
honest  election  impoeslble.  Tet  an  honest 
election  October  Srd  presents  an  unparalltied 
opportunity  to  end  the  war  quickly  through 
South  VUtTuimete  »elf -determination  while 
providing  peace  with  honor  Jot  the  United 
State*. 

I  invited  Dick  Thompson  of  your  staff  to 
Join  us  during  my  discussion  with  General 
Mlnh.  Dick  heard  the  Oeneral  say  that  the 
chief  obstacle  to  a  fair  election  "Is  that  most 
Vietnamese  people  believe  that  Ambassador 
Bunker  strongly  suf^Msrts  Thleu.  Everyone 
has  this  impression."  The  same  conviction 
was  independently  communicated  by  scores 
of  Vietnamese  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
election:  rei»«sentatlves  of  divergent  opin- 
ions, interests  and  org^anlzatlons. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  people  I  met 
believe  that  Mlnh  would  defeat  Thleu  if 
their  countrymen  could  vote  without  feeling 
that  they  might  lose  their  Jobs — or  their 
lives — by  voting  "wrong."  And  in  total  aon- 
trast  to  the  view  from  the  Embassy,  Mr. 
Ambassador,  all  felt  South  Vietnam  would 
be  more  Ukelf  to  remain  non-Communist  if 
Thieu  were  defeated. 

If  that  strikes  you  as  bizarre,  please  give 
thoughts  to  these  chilling  words  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Study:  "the  eiplanatlon  of  how  the 
U.S.  mission  becaoae  detached  from  the  real- 
ities of  the  political  situation  in  Saigon  In 
August,  1963  is  among  the  most  ironic  and 
tragic  of  our  entire  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam." 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that 
If  your  presence  insures  President  Thleu's 
reelection,  and  if  the  people  I  met  are  right 
about  their  own  country,  this  October  Srd 
could  witness  an  even  more  "Ironic  and 
tragic"  mlsjudgn[ient  than  that  of  August, 
1903.  Por  even  though  the  choice  is  limited 
to  two  generals,  one  does  stand  for  peace  and 
reconciliation,  the  other  for  war  and  repres- 
sion. If  the  people  freely  chose  the  former, 
there  would  be  Vletnamlzatlon  not  of  the 
war  but  the  peace.  The  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  taking  back  their  country 
from  us  and  aasiunlng  the  responsibility  for 
guiding  Its  destiny. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  this  letter  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  "Instant  expertise  "  Rath«, 
I  am  sharing  impressions  with  you  as  one 
who  is  tree  from  the  InevtUble  inhibitions  of 
a  subordinate.  I  am  reporting  to  you  facts 
and  oplnloos  candidly  revealed  to  me  by 
Vietnamese  people  your  staff  would  probably 
never  even  meet. 

As  an  exanq>le:  one  of  your  assistants  esti- 
mated "several  hundred"  political  prisoners 
in  all  of  South  Vietnam.  Two  ARVN  officers 
on  active  duty  with  whom  I  met  secretly  and 
separately  each  estimated  about  100,0001 
Their  figure  was  corroborated  by  others  In  a 
position  to  venture  an  intelligent  guess. 
They  Included  former  political  prisoners 
among  whom  were  women  who  had  been  in 
varloiu  prisons  including  Con  Son.  There  they 
had  watched  South  Vietnamese  guards  (paid 
with  American  tax  money)  torture  other 
women  to  death  by  forcing  bottles  and  eels 
into  their  sex  organs.  Mentioning  Ck^n  Son 
reminds  me,  InddentaUy,  how  It  shocked 
me  as  a  businessman  to  learn  that  an  Amer- 
ican construction  firm  had  accepted  a  $400,- 
000  contract  (again  our  tax  money)  to  build 
addiUonal  "isolation  wards"  in  that  notori- 
ous prison. 

The  massive  nuBkber  and  barbaric  treat- 
ment at  South  Vietnamese  poUtical  prison- 
ers whose  only  crime  is  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Tblea  regline  caused  General  Mlnh  to 


■ay:  "If  X  were  a  Commuidst,  I  would  Infil- 
trate and  make  propaganda  about  this."  Like 
an  Vietnamese  I  met,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Prime  Bflnlster,  Oeneral  Mlnh  be- 
lieves the  Thieu  regime  Is  driving  antl-Gom- 
munlsts  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists; 
that  In  terms  of  keeping  South  Vietnam  non- 
Commnnlst.  the  Thieu  poUcles  are  counter- 
productive; that  without  ongoing  massive 
American  support,  the  Thieu  government  will 
quickly  collapse. 

General  Mlnh  would  probably  agree  with 
your  recent  statement  that  "with  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  American  assistance.  South 
Vietnam  has  a  reasonable  chance  to  avoid 
a  Communist  takeover  after  the  U.S.  pulls 
out."  But.  like  aU  his  countrymen  with  whom 
I  sfioke,  he  feels  such  assistance  should  be 
economic  rather  than  military,  and  that 
our  assistance  cannot  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  once  the  feared  and  bated  Thieu 
government  is  forced  to  stand  alone. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  yo«ir  pres- 
ence unfortunately  vltiatas  the  poasibillty 
of  an  honest  Section  and  that  your  resigna- 
tion would  simply  indicate  American  neu- 
trality. It  la  also  important  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  that  I  hold  no  particular 
brief  for  General  Mlnh.  But  the  inescap- 
able fact  is  that  there  can  be  only  one  issue 
of  any  consequence  for  the  desperately  war- 
weary  Vietnamese  on  October  Srd.  That  Is- 
sue Is  peace  versus  war. 

And  where  are  the  peace  candidates?  The 
1968  presidential  runner-up  Truong  Dlnh 
Dzu  Is  in  Chi  Hoa  prison  serving  a  flve-year 
sentence.  Other  antl-Communlst  nationalists 
are  also  locked  up  or  locked  out  by  an  in- 
credibly restrictive  election  law  which  your 
own  staff  people  told  me  would  never  be 
passed  after  the  Senate  rejected  It. 

So  there  remains  only  one  h<^>e  for  a  people 
sick  to  their  bones  of  a  war  they  dont  want 
and  disgusted  with  a  government  forced 
upon  them  by  American  policy  and  power. 
That  hope  is  Oeneral  Mlnh,  a  man  who 
wo\ild  probably  prefer  to  avoid  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  reconciling  and  repairing 
his  broken  land  at  a  time  hke  this:  almost 
any  sensible  man  not  driven  by  overpowering 
ambition  would  prefer  that. 

But  this  particular  man  Is  obviously  as  in- 
wardly torn  as  his  land  and  his  people  are 
outwardly  torn.  He  spoke  repeatedly  of  Oc- 
tober Srd  being  "our  last  chance  to  keep 
my  country  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  to  save  something  of  our  Viet- 
namese traditions  and  culture."  Better  than 
I,  you  know  that  General  Mlnh  U  a  dedi- 
cated non-Communist.  And  you  know  that 
he  la  not  a  crafty  poUtical  creature  who  lusts 
for  power  with  its  attendant  burdens.  Yet 
this  self-effacing,  almost  diffident  man  has 
been  cast  by  fate  as  the  only  "peace  can- 
didate." He  feels  he  can  end  the  war  quickly 
and  prevent  a  Conununist  t«ikeover. 

Isn't  that  what  you  want,  Mr.  AmbtMsa- 
dor?  If  it  is  not,  then  my  words  will  be 
meaningless.  If  it  is  what  you  want,  how- 
ever, perhaps  these  words  will  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord.  And  then  pwrhaps  you  will 
save  huntan  lives — American  and  Vietnam- 
ese— by  a  sacrlflclal  act  which  will  win  you 
the  plaudits  of  history,  the  love  of  many 
persons  around  the  world,  and.  above  all, 
self-respect. 

For  you,  too,  are  cast  In  a  fateful  role. 
You  are  one  of  the  few  people  whose  personal 
reassessment  of  basic  assumptions  might 
cause  similar  reappraisal  by  the  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  possible.  Mr.  Ambassador,  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  may  know  more  than 
Americans  in  Saigon  and  Washington  about 
how  to  end  their  war  and  keep  their  country 
non-Communist.  If  your  heart  and  mind 
could  accept  that  possiblUty  and  cause  you 
to  act  in  accordance  with  It,  your  colleagues 
in  Washington  ml^t  do  the  same.  That 
would  be  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
a  U.S.  Administration  did  what  businessmen 
must  do  constantly  In  order  to  survive:  re- 
basic  assumptions. 

Now  comes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 


most  difficult  letter  I  have  ever  written:  try- 
ing to  explain  why  I  must  release  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  the  press,  who  may,  of  course, 
chooee  to  ignore  it  completely. 

When  I  returned  from  Vietnam,  I  tried 
for  weeks  to  meet  with  Dr.  Kissinger.  I 
wanted  no  one  to  know  of  oar  meeting  other 
than  Mr.  Bichard  Bmyser  who  was  trying 
to  arrange  It.  I  wanted  only  to  serve  as 
honest  broker,  conveying  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed here  In  the  hope  they  might  prompt 
the  Administration  to  announce  a  withdraw- 
al date.  That,  of  course,  would  be  the  best 
way  of  all  to  free  the  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  election  of  the  hovering  Ameri- 
can presence  which  will  otherwise  dominate 
that  election  and  guarantee  its  "dishonesty." 
By  now,  most  Vietnamese  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Americans  will  ever  leave.  They 
cannot  vote  "freely"  when  they  take  for 
granted  that  American  power  and  money 
will  be  available  for  whatever  punishment 
"our  candidate"  may  want  to  mete  out  after- 
ward. 

AU  thU  I  wanted  to  tell  Dr.  Kissinger. 
Mr.  Smyser  expressed  understanding  of  my 
reasons  for  refusing  to  oommunloate  through 
an  intermediary.  But  he  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  appointment  for  me.  He  was  not 
alone  in  trying  and  falling. 

From  this,  I  conclude  th«t  shoiUd  you 
agree  that  your  resignation  would  achieve 
American  neutrality  in  the  election;  should 
you  be  willing  to  make  the  personal  sacrifice 
Involved,  others  In  the  Administration  would 
strive  to  dissuade  you.  Perhaps  that  will  be 
more  difficult  for  them  to  do  if  the  question 
should  become  a  public  question. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  AmbassadcM-, 
that  you  will  read  this  letter  In  the  spirit 
with  which  I  write  it.  The  ordeal  of  Viet- 
nam has  lasted  long  enough  tor  all  who  are 
a  part  of  it.  October  Srd  offers  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  end  it  quickly  and  honorably. 
Your  decision  may  largely  determine  whether 
or  not  that  fateful  opportunity  eludes  us. 
Sincerely, 

Habold  Wzxxcns. 


USE   OP  RECYCLED   PRODUCTS   BY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Nation  begins  to  place  needed  emphasis 
on  maintaining  the  eccdogical  balance 
and  preserving  our  national  resources, 
there  is  a  movement  toward  use  of  re- 
cycled paper  products,  metals,  and  other 
solid  waste  materials. 

After  recent  discussions  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Chafee,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  large  organizatlcHi  such  as 
the  Navy  could  make  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  goals  of  preservation  of 
resources  and  ecological  balance  by  use 
of  such  recycled  products.  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  to  inquire  about  the  Navy's 
plans  in  this  area,  and  he  advised  me 
that  he  has  established  a  program  to  use 
recycled  paper  at  the  Pentagon  and 
throughout  the  Naval  establishment. 

I  want  to  commend  Secretary  Chafee 
for  his  initiative  and  leadership  in  es- 
tablishing a  program  which  will  help  in 
curbing  the  Nation's  solid  waste  problem 
and  preserving  natural  resources.  By  his 
example  in  adopting  recycled  paper  for 
use  in  his  own  office  and  fostering  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  encourage  its  use 
throughout  the  Navy,  even  among  shop- 
pers in  exchanges  and  c(»nmissaries,  the 
Secretary  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  Secre- 
tary's Chafee's  extraordinary  ability  to 
move  the  Navy  into  the  mainstream  of 
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American  life  while  continuing  to  build 
Its  defense  capability  which  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  every  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Chafee  and  his  response — 
printed  on  100  percent  recycled  paper — 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Junk  30,  1971. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chatee, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deax  John:  After  oiu*  recent  conversation 
concerning  the  enormous  amount  of  paper- 
work essential  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  an  organization  as  large  as  the  U.S.  Navy, 
It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  have  some 
plan  to  deal  with  the  resulting  quantity  of 
waste  paper. 

with  the  increasing  emphasis  on  protect- 
ing our  environment  and  nuUntalning  an 
ecological  balance  through  preservation  of 
otir  natxiral  resources,  I  would  be  interested 
to  leam  of  any  plans  the  Navy  may  have 
or  programs  already  in  operation  which  con- 
tribute to  this  effort. 

In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
whether  commissary  stores  under  Navy  Juris- 
diction are  stocking  new,  recycled  paper 
products. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Peteb  H.  DoMnncK, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Depakticknt  of  the  Navt, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  21, 1971. 

Hon.  Pktek  H.  DoiiiNiCK, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Petes  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
recent  letter  In  which  you  indicated  your  in- 
terest in  the  Navy's  use  of  recycled  paper. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  report  that  we 
have  initiated  a  concerted  drive  to  increase 
the  use  of  recycled  paper  throughout  the 
Navy.  We  are  determined  to  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  reduce  the  Nation's  solid  waste 
disposal  problems,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  assume  a  position 
of  leadership  in  moving  toward  more  wide- 
spread use  of  recycled  materials.  We  have 
imdertaken  a  comprehensive  study  to  deter- 
mine what  actions  can  be  taken  by  the  Navy, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  outline  the 
progress  we  have  made  to  date. 

I  have  written  to  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  which  oversees  the  pro- 
curement of  our  letterhead  stationery.  I  have 
asked  for  immediate  approval  of  expanded  use 
of  recycled  fiber  paper  for  aU  official  Navy 
Department  stationery.  As  you  can  see  from 
this  sheet,  which  Is  made  from  100%  re- 
claimed waste,  recycled  paper  can  adequately 
serve  our  stationery  needs. 

I  have  also  written  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert L.  Kunzlg,  asking  that  he  approve  a  plan 
to  Increase  specified  amounts  of  recycled  fiber 
content  products  used  by  the  Navy,  both 
abocu'd  ship  and  throughout  our  shore  estab- 
lishment. We  hope  that  through  G8A  we  will 
be  able  to  procure  products  containing  a 
greater  amount  of  recycled  material.  This  wUl 
Include  paper  towels,  toilet  paper  and  writing 
pads.  In  the  packaging  areas,  we  propose 
to  use  more  recycled  materials  in  the  fiber- 
board,  folding  cartons,  set-up  boxes,  metal- 
edge  boxes,  and  cushioned  bags  we  procure. 

We  have  also  initiated  a  program  for  en- 
couraging the  use  of  recycled  materials  in 
our  Navy  commissaries  and  exchanges 
throughout  the  country.  Using  the  slogan, 
"Solutions  to  Fight  PoUutlon",  we  are  xirglng 
aU  of  our  patrons  to  purchase  recycled  paper 
products  such  as  towels,  tissues  and  station- 
ery. Through  a  vigorous  in-store  merchandis- 
ing campaign  we  will  Inform  our  customers 


of  the  amount  of  recycled  fiber  content  of 
each  paper  product,  and  encourage  them  to. 
use  products  containing  reclaimed  and  re- 
cycled materials. 

These  steps  represent  Just  the  beginning 
of  the  Navy's  effort  to  \jse  as  much  reclaimed 
and  recycled  fiber  as  we  can  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources,  and  at  the  atone  time  con- 
tribute to  curbing  the  Nation's  solid  waste 
disposal  problems. 

Very  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Chafxb. 


THE  PEOPLES'  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  and  some  inser- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Pulbeioht 

Mr.  President,  a  free  press,  as  guaranteed 
in  the  First  Amendment,  remains  vital  in 
our  society.  In  recent  weeks  the  First  Amend- 
ment has  withstood  serious  challenges.  The 
right  of  press  freedom,  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  be  Informed  alx>ut  mat- 
ters of  public  Importance  have  been  reaf- 
firmed. 

However,  as  Robert  Roth  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  reminds  us  in  an  incisive  and 
significant  column,  "Those  who  regard  the 
First  Amendment  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  may  be  inclined  to  relax  a 
little.  They  had  better  not." 

Mr.  Roth  points  out: 

"There  is  in  this  country  a  considerable 
body  of  opinion  which  holds  that  there  are 
things  more  essential  than  a  free  press,  that 
the  national  security — as  defined  by  those  in 
power — should  come  first  .  .  . 

"There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
business  of  government  is  best  left  to  those 
who  are  paid  to  do  the  Job,  and  that  goes 
double  when  It  comes  to  foreign  affairs  and 
quadruple  when  mUltary  policy  is  at  issue. 
There  are  those  who  gladly  concur  when  they 
are  told  they  are  not  competent  to  question 
official  Judgments  because  they  do  not  have 
"aU  the  facts"  and  who  never  ask  why  they 
do  not  have  them.  There  are  those  who 
beUeve  that  patriotism  and  curiosity  are 
enemies." 

I  believe  Mr.  Roth  is  correct  in  his  assess- 
ment. Too  many  Americans  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  "myth  of  the  expert" — ^the  noticMi 
that  most  of  us  are  not  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  complexities  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  that  only  a  select  few  should  even 
be  Informed.  The  results  of  this  kind  of  logic 
are  tragically  obvious  today. 

Mr.  Roth  continues  by  noting: 

In  less  civilized  times  it  was  customary  to 
punish,  sometimes  to  kill,  the  bearer  of  l>ad 
tidings.  There  Is  a  survival  of  that  custom 
in  the  attitude  of  those  who  reserve  their 
anger  not  for  the  users  of  questionable  pol- 
icy but  for  the  news  media  which  question  It. 

Certainly  there  are  those  on  the  scene  to- 
day who  bring  to  mind  Peter  the  Great,  the 
Russian  Czar  who  strangled  the  man  who 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Russian  troops  at  Narva  by  the  Swedes  un- 
der Charles  XII. 

As  Congressman  Ogden  Reld  of  New  York 
has  written  in  another  article  which  deserves 
serious  attention  and  which  was  published 
In  the  New  York  Times.  July  13 : 

Our  deniocracy  does  not  work  weU  In 
secret.  The  Pentagon  Papers  iUiunlnate  the 
arrogance  of  those  in  high  places  and  the 
serious  erosion,  if  not  breakdowns,  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

At  least  two  Administrations,  If  not  three, 
believed  that  they  were  not  accountable  to 


the  Congress  and  the  American  people  for 
watershed  decisions  taken  about  Indochina. 

The  present  Administration  has  gone  even 
further  and  launched  the  most  serious  at- 
tack on  the  press  in  our  history,  subpoena- 
ing reporters'  notes,  threatening  reprisals 
against  television  and  radio  stations  under 
the  power  to  license,  and,  for  the  first  time 
natlonaUy,  invoking  prior  restraint  against 
the  right  to  publish. 

Mr.  Reld  offers  some  worthwhile  s\igges- 
tions  about  what  can  be  done  to  insure  that 
Congress  and  the  public  do  have  access  to 
Information  necessary  for  enlightened  views 
and  decisions.  Mr.  Reld  also  cites  the  need 
to  come  to  grips  with  executive  privilege,  a 
subject  which  will  be  dealt  with  next  week 
in  hearings  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers.  The  hearings 
will  concentrate  on  S.  112fi,  a  bUl  I  intro- 
duced which  would  restrict  the  use  of  execu- 
tive privilege. 

Mr.  Reld  further  mentions  the  need  for  a 
national  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act,  under 
which  newsmen  would  not  have  to  disclose 
confidential  information  obtained  in  a  Jour- 
nalistic capacity  or  reveal  confidential 
sources  except  in  cases  which  are  litielous, 
or  where  such  information  Is  lUegally  ob- 
tained or  a  threat  to  hiunan  life  or  national 
security.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of 
legislation  (S.  1311)  introduced  by  Senator 
Pearson  for  this  purpose  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  wiU  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Iilr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the  articles  by 
Mr.  Roth  and  Congressman  Reld  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  attention  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  example  of 
the  continued  effort  In  certain  quarters  to 
undermine  the  press,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  its  coverage  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 
entitled  "Agnew  Implies  UJ3.  Press  Follows 
Red  Line  on  War"  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  July  7  printed  in  the  Record.  Along  with 
it  I  would  like  to  place  two  items  which  I 
beUeve  provide  an  interesting  contrast:  The 
transcript  of  a  round-table  discussion  by 
ABC  cmrespondents  in  Vietnam,  as  aired  on 
April  1.  and  an  article  by  Wee  Oallager. 
Oeneral  Manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
printed  in  the  Paragould  Dally  Press.  April  13, 
1971. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

July  18,  19711 

On  Erosion  or  the  Akericait  Spnrr:   Wbt 

the  Peopl.e's  Right  TO  Know  Is  Stili.  in 

Danger 

(By  Robert  Roth) 

Washington. — ^Now  that  the  Constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  a  free  press  has  been 
twice  upheld — in  the  Supreme  Court  and  in 
Congress — those  who  regard  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  a  bulwark  of  the  American  way  cd 
life  may  be  inclined  to  relax  a  Uttle.  They 
had  better  not. 

The  decision  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
"Pentagon  Papers"  case,  denying  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  prevent  publication  of 
material  It  preferred  to  keep  secret,  was  in- 
deed a  confirmation  of  the  basic  freedom.  So, 
too,  was  the  Congressional  repudiation  of  an 
attempt  to  punish  a  television  netwrn-k  for 
refusing  to  disclose  material  it  had  accumu- 
lated but  did  not  broadcast  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  news  commentary  program,  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

But  such  successes  are  by  no  means  ir- 
reversible. 

support  for  repression 
There  Is  in  this  country  a  considerable  body 
of  opinion  which  holds  that  there  ire  things 
more  essential  than  a  free  press,  that  the 
national  security — as  it  is  defined  by  those 
in  pKTwer — should  come  first,  that  it  la  more 
important  for  the  press  to  be  honest,  fair  vid 
impartial  than  it  Is  for  it  to  be  free,  and  that 
the  news  media,  which  are  elected  by  no  one. 
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should  not  be  aUowsd  to  meddle  in  the  ftffaln 
of  •  government  ran  by  elected  officials. 

Those  who  scoept  that  Tlew  Oni  strong 
leadership  in  the  Nixon  Administration  am 
support — though  as  yet  it  falls  short  of  beli« 
majority  support — In  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  danger  that  such  a  «lew 
may  one  day  prevail  in  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  government  as  well 
as  In  the  executive  is  increased  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  many  acquiesce  In  the 
doctrine  that  it  la  better  to  know  too  Uttle 
than  too  much. 

There  are  thoae  who  believe  that  the  busi- 
ness of  government  Is  best  left  to  those  who 
are  paid  to  do  the  Job,  and  that  goes  double 
when  It  comes  to  foreign  affairs  and  quad- 
ruple when  mlUtary  pcdlcy  is  at  teue.  There 
are  those  who  glady  concur  when  they  are 
told  they  are  not  competent  to  question 
official  JudgmenU  because  they  do  not  have 
"all  the  facts"  and  who  never  ask  why  they 
do  not  have  them.  There  are  thoae  who  be- 
lieve that  patriotism  and  curic«lty  are 
enemies. 

Those  who  fall  into  such  categories  gain 
one  doubtful  advantage:  they  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  what  they  did  not  know 
about.  Just  as  there  were  Germans  who  pre- 
ferred not  to  know  about  Hitler's  gas  ovens 
and  Russians  wbo  did  not  want  to  be  In- 
formed of  Stalin's  wholesale  butchery,  there 
are  Americans  who  have  no  desire  to  know, 
and  do  not  want  to  be  told,  how  many  civil- 
ians have  been  slaughtered  by  American 
weaponry  in  Vietnam.  The  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  made  macy  uncomfort- 
able not  only  hwcaxise  It  revealed  much  that 
was  not  generally  known  but  also  because  it 
called  attention  to  much  that  was  known 
but  had  been  willfully  Ignored. 

In  less  clvlllaed  times  it  was  customary  to 
punish,  sometimes  to  kill,  the  bearer  of  bad 
tidings.  There  la  a  survival  of  that  custom 
In  tbe  attitude  of  those  who  reserve  their 
anger  not  for  the  users  of  questionable  policy 
but  for  tbe  news  media  which  question  it. 

aXFULStVS  UkW 

This  Is  not  a  new  attitude.  It  goes  as  far 
back  In  American  history  as  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  Acta,  adopted  In  1798.  which  mad« 
it  a  crime  to  publish  anything  which  might 
bring  the  govemnoent  into  disrepute.  That 
law  was  so  repulsive  to  what  was  then  the 
American  spirit  that  within  two  years  it  was 
nxilll&ed.  thoae  who  ^xmaored  It  were  turned 
out  of  office  and  their  party  never  again  won 
an  election. 

There  has  been  some  erosion  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  since  then.  If  President  Nixon  is 
defeated  next  year,  it  will  not  be  because  his 
administration  has  waged  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  news  media.  Vice  President  Ag- 
XMW  made  hlm.srtf  a  household  word,  and 
the  meet  effective  fund-rmlaer  his  party  has. 
mainly  by  attacking  new^Mtpers  and  net- 
works. No  storm  at  popular  Indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  administrations'  effort  to 
block  publication  of  the  Pentagon  history 
or  by  lU  declalon  to  punish  the  publisbers 
If  it  can.  There  la  little  evidence  that  the 
vast  mrajorlty  now  values  a  free  press  as 
much  as  it  did  In  Thomas  Jefferson's  day. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  la  obvious  that  a 
free  press  will  survive  only  If  Americans  be- 
lieve, as  Herbert  Hoover  did.  that  "absolute 
freedom  of  the  press  to  discuss  public  ques- 
tions la  a  foundation  stone  of  American 
liberty." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  13,  1971] 

Fasx  Press,  Paa:  Peopuc 

(By  OooKN  R.  Ram) 

Our  democracy  does  not  work  well  in 
secret.  The  Pentagon  Papers  Illuminate  the 
arrogance  ot  thoae  in  high  places  and  the 
cerloua  eroek».  If  not  breakdown,  of  our 
constitutional  syatam  of  checks  and  balances. 

At  least  two  AdiBlnlatratlona.  if  not  three, 
beUeved  that  they  were  not  accountable  to 
the  CongraH  and  the  American  people  tot 


watsnhed  dedsions  taken  about  Indochina, 
"nte  preaant  Administration  has  gone  even 
further  and  launched  tbe  most  serious  at- 
tack on  the  press  in  our  history:  subpoena- 
ing reporters'  notea,  threatening  reprisals 
against  television  and  radio  sUtlons  under 
the  power  to  license,  and.  for  the  first  time 
nationally.  Invoking  prior  restraint  against 
the  right  to  publish. 

This  precensorshlp  was  claimed  to  be  Jus- 
tified because  of  an  "immediate  grave  threat 
to  national  security."  Critical  national  se- 
curity touching  our  very  survival  is  not  in 
fact  at  issue  here — nor  is  cryptographic 
intelligence. 

While  the  Kennedy  and  particularly  the 
Johnson  Administrations'  failure  to  Inform 
Congress  la  a  shocking  example  of  unilateral 
executive  decision-making,  the  attempted 
effort  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  pre- 
vent what  Is  essentially  past  history  reach- 
ing Congress  or  being  published  Is  hardly 
nxtre  reassuring. 

After  su  days  of  hearings  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  certain  remedies 
are  clearly  caUed  for  If  the  Congress  is  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  role. 

First,  the  Congress  must  enact  a  new  stat- 
ute governing  classified  documents.  This  law 
must  sharply  limit  that  which  shotild  be 
labeled  secret  and  it  must  provide  for  auto- 
matic declassification  and  Congressional 
oversight.  If  a  matter  sboitld  remain  secret 
after  a  stated  period,  there  should  be  an 
affirmative,  poeltlve  finding  as  to  why  con- 
tinued secrecy  Is  necessary. 

The  Congress  should  explicitly  reserve  the 
right  to  make  public  material  improperly 
classified  by  the  executive  contrary  to  statute 
when  its  classification  is  not  a  matter  of 
national  security  and  is  simply  a  device  to 
avoid  governmental  embarrassment.  Kqually. 
no  Executive  order  on  classification  should 
be  Issued  that  subverts  the  Intent  of  the 
congress.  Above  aU.  there  must  be  a  vast 
reduction  in  the  corps  of  8.000  Defense  De- 
partment officers  who  now  have  authority  to 
originate  top  secret  and  secret  designations. 
Second,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
should  be  tightened  In  two  rwpects.  The 
types  of  information  now  permitted  to  be 
withheld  must  be  sharply  limited,  and  time 
permitted  for  Government  response  to  a 
court  suit  must  be  reduced  from  the  present 
60  days. 

Third,  the  Congreaa  must  come  to  grips 
with  executive  privUege.  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  a  collision  between  the  executive  and 
the  Congress  that  has  been  going  on  since 
George  Washington  assumed  office.  It  should 
be  subjected  to  accommodation,  but  that 
will  never  happen  if  the  Congress  does  not 
assert  the  powers  and  responsibilities  given 
to  It  by  the  ConsUtutlon. 

Fourth.  legislaUon  may  wtil  be  required 
to  protect  the  Fourth  EsUte.  The  press  often 
serves  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  our  democ- 
racy. eq>eclally  when  a  breakdown  occurs 
between  the  other  three.  Specifically,  we  need 
a  naUonal  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act — now 
law  In  six  states — protecting  the  oonflden- 
tlaUty  of  sources,  absent  a  threat  to  human 
life,  e^ionage,  or  foreign  aggression.  Legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  prohibit  the  is- 
suance by  the  courts  of  Injunctions  against 
publication,  thereby  removing  prior  restraint 
from  the  reach  of  the  executive. 

Congressional  legislation  and  assertion  of 
approprtate  initiatives  can  help  redress  the 
current  situation.  If  need  be.  the  power  of 
the  purse  can  be  Qx>re  resolutely  used  vU-a- 
vis  an  unresponsive  executive.  But  more  fun- 
damentally, what  we  need  Is  government  with 
faith  in  the  Amolcan  people  and  in  their 
right  to  participate  in  the  great  decisions. 
It  we  do  not  see  this  now,  after  tbe  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  Dominican  Rqaubllc  Intervention 
and  the  whole  tragic  history  of  Indochina, 
then  aa  a  nation  we  do  not  really  under- 
atand  democracy. 
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[From  tbe  Baltimore  Sun,  July  7,  1971] 

AoNxw  iKTuxs  U.S.  PazBS  Foixowa  Rks  LiNa 

On  Waa 

(By  Peter  J.  Kumpa) 

8iNGai.oaK.  July  6.— Vice  President  Agnew 
swung  out  again  here  today  at  a  favorite 
target,  the  U.S.  news  media,  accusing  them. 
In  effect,  of  an  unintentional  pro-Communist 
bias  in  reporting  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

Before  playing  golf  this  afternoon  with 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  and  paying 
a  ceremonial  call  on  President  Benjamin 
Sheares,  the  Vice  President  met  with  his 
traveling  press  corps  and  slid  Into  attacks  on 
the  American  press  for  its  war  coverage  and 
Its  handling  of  secret  seciirity  papers. 

Mr.  Agnew  said  that  he  thought  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  had  "a  very  good 
prospect"  of  holding  the  line  against  the 
Communists,  even  with  contlniUng  American 
troop  withdrawals.  But  he  detected  a  soft 
spot  In  continued  U.S.  support  far  from  the 
battlefield.  He  explained: 

"We're  in  a  very  vulnerable  situation  with 
respect  to  American  opinion  because  It's  com- 
pletely possible  for  the  North  Vletnameoe,  In 
a  very  high-risk  high-casualty  effort. '  to 
launch  a  pinpointed  attack  which  wUl  un- 
questionably— if  It's  successful,  regardless  of 
North  Vietnamese  casualUee— be  pUyed 
heavUy  as  a  faUure  of  the  Vletnamlaation 
program  in  the  United  States." 

ATTACK    EXPaCTID 

The  Vice  President  said  that  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary beUeve  such  an  attack  is  Ukely  and 
expected. 

"Success."  he  went  on.  "In  a  mlUtary  sense 
is  a  lot  different  from  a  public  relations  coup, 
which  Is  easUy  achieved  because  so  many 
of  ova  people  in  the  national  media  are  too 
ready  to  assist  the  North  Vietnamese  by 
their  over-emphasis  on  what's  taking  place. 

"I  don't  think  they  mean  to  assist  them." 
Mr.  Agnew  continued,  "but  we've  gone 
through  this  terrible  lntro^>ecUve.  almost 
masochistic,  twinge  of  conscience  In  our 
country  regarding  the  Vietnam  war  where  we 
look  with  favor  on  anything  good  that  hap- 
pens to  the  enemy." 

CAMBOOI*    XXAMPLK 

The  vice  President  said  that  he  thought 
the  South  Vietnamese,  eventually  if  not  im- 
mediately, could  defeat  such  a  Communist 
attack. 

"The  point  Is,"  he  emphasized,  "will  the 
attack  be  related  to  the  American  people  In 
perspective  or  will  It  be  distorted  as  a  com- 
plete defeat  for  the  Vletnamlzation  pro- 
gram?" 

Mr.  Agnew  said  that  tbe  American  press 
had  reported  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  mis- 
erably and  Inaccurately. 

"It  was  treated  as  a  total  escalation  tf 
the  war.  as  a  defeat,  and  It  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  smartest  things  we've  ever  done 
In  Vietnam,  without  which  we  couldn't  con- 
tinue with  our  withdrawals."  he  said. 

The  Vice  President  drifted  Into  American 
press  policy  on  his  own  after  he  was  asked 
about  a  major  poUtlcal  crisis  here  arising  out 
of  the  conflict  between  Prime  i«inii^.«»r  Lee 
and  local  newspapoa.  Two  p^>ers  have 
been  shut  down,  the  editor  and  three  other 
employees  of  another  paper  have  been  jaUed. 

Trying  to  avoid  the  spedflc  Singapore  Is- 
sue. Mr.  Agnew  said  that  he  "Iselleves  very 
firmly  in  free  {uress."  but  then  added,  "but 
I  also  brieve  that  it's  UnpoMlble  for  a  na- 
tion to  conduct  Ita  bualneas  in  the  pubUo 
press,  and  there  must  taa  aome  security." 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  criticize, 
though  not  by  name,  those  newspapers  that 
have  published  the  secret  Pentagon  study  on 
the  origins  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

"I  dont  think  it's  up  to  any  newap^>er 
principal  or  aoy  private  oltlaen  who  la  raaOy 
totally  unbrlefed  in  many  of  the  BMttera 
under  consideration  to  take  It  upon  himself 
to  decide  that  to  puUlah  that  Information 
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would  not  harm  the  national  interests,"  be 
said. 

COITMEBCIAL   FACTOa 

"I  don't  see  how  he's  in  a  position  to  make 
that  judgment,  and  I  think  that  he  would  be 
tempted  to  find  in  favor  of  publication  be- 
cause he  la  in  fact  involved  In  a  commercial 
enterprlae  which  would  benefit  from  the 
publication  of  that  information  In  a  com- 
mercial sense." 

Brought  back  to  his  opinion  of  tbe  free 
press  principle,  Mr.  Agnew  endorsed  it. 

"I  don't  think  there's  anything  other  than 
a  healthy  result  to  be  obtained  from  the 
criticism  of  the  government,"  he  said.  That 
view  here  at  this  time  could  be  interpreted 
aa  criticism  of  Prime  Minister  Lee's  testy 
bouts  with  the  preaa. 

The  Vice  Preeideot  called  the  meeting  with 
newsmen  J«>st  a  day  after  aides  had  explained 
that  hla  ID-nation,  round-the-world  trip  was 
really  "a  goodwill  mission"  or  a  "showing 
of  the  flag"  where  much  substantive  diplo- 
matic news  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  said  about  aa  much,  ex- 
plaining that  he  was  returning  calls  made  by 
beads  of  state  or  government  of  some  of  the 
countries  now  on  his  schedule. 

But  today,  in  a  long  opening  monologue, 
he  said  that  he  was  going  to  talk  to  leaders 
about  the  nuances  of  the  Nlzon  Doctrine 
and  "what  the  desires  of  American  foreign 
pdlcy  are." 

SAD   NOTHING   NXW 

As  he  put  It,  the  Vice  President  said  noth- 
ing new,  only  emphasizing  that  the  United 
States  was  pulling  back  from  Vietnam  but 
not  from  Its  commitments  and  not  from  a 
stance  where  it  would  continue  to  help  na- 
tions, economically  and  materially,  from  a 
Communist  threat.  He  also  explained  that 
the  United  States  was  seeking,  in  effect,  a 
balanced  status  quo  to  keep  the  peace  In 
areaa  like  the  ItDddle  Baat. 

Aaked  if  he  would  call  the  rest  of  his  trip 
"something  more  than  a  goodwiU  mission." 
Mr.  Agnsfw  rspUed: 

"nut's  a  bard  question  to  answer.  I  guess 
you'd  have  to  define  'goodwill.'  It  is  a  diplo- 
matic mission  without  specified  problem 
areas  at  its  center.  It  is  an  overall  diplomatic 
mission  to  make  world  leaders  that  I  will  visit 
more  conversant  with  American  attitudes 
with  respect  to  American  foreign  pt^ey — 
this  adminiBtrmtlon's  attitudes.  So  I  gueea  in 
that  extent  you'd  say  It's  more  than  simply  to 
Bit  down  and  say  "Hello,  how  are  you?' " 

TaKATT   COMMPTMSNTS 

A  moment  later,  in  talking  about  U.S. 
treaty  oonunltments,  the  Vice  President  said 
he  thought  that  some  may  have  been  entered 
Into  wlthoirt  "real  in-depth  examination"  as 
to  their  length  or  obligation.  Nevertheless 
he  said  all  present  ones  had  to  be  kept  be- 
cause a  nation  that  does  not  cannot  achieve 
"stature"  in  world  affairs. 

The  Vice  President  had  opened  by  describ- 
ing the  "national  media"  as  a  press  that 
might  make  a  foreigner  think  that  isolation- 
ism was  a  prevalent  mood  in  the  United 
States.  And  he  closed  In  talking  about  treaty 
Obligations  with  another  kick  at  the  press. 
He  said  that  it  could  have  done  "a  much  bet- 
ter Job"  in  presenting  President  Nixon's  Stat© 
of  the  World  message  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  nation's  obligations. 

Are  Wk  OrmNO  TatrrH  Fbok  Vhtnam? 
(By  Wes  Oallagher) 

Are  we  getting  the  truth  Trom  Vietnam? 
Once  again  that  question  Is  being  raised,  as 
it  has  been  so  many  times  in  tbe  pasrt  eight 
years.  Now  It  rdates  to  the  fighting  in  Laos, 

Again  the  answer  Is  yes — though  we  are 
getting  the  truth  slowly,  grudgingly,  amid 
confusing  ilietorlc.  As  visual  in  Indochina  the 
cost  is  high.  Five  newsmen  were  killed  In  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  Laos  campaign.  In  all, 
34  correspondents  have  been  killed  in  South 
Asia  since  19K,  and  17  are  missing. 
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In  tbe  early  days  ot  the  Laos  operation, 
the  U.S.  Command  refused  to  let  newsmen 
ride  on  American-piloted  belioopters.  The 
Inexperience  of  the  nnaU  group  of  South 
Vietnamese  pUots  led  to  the  deaths  of  the 
first  four  c(»Tespondent8  killed  in  Laos. 

PAKT    of   THK   PaOBLEM 

Protests  by  The  Associated  Press  and  others 
to  Herb  Klein.  White  House  press  adviser, 
resulted  in  the  assignment  of  a  U.S.  heli- 
copter to  the  press,  with  two  gunshlps  or- 
dered to  fly  escort.  While  this  met  part  of 
the  problem,  it  was  very  different  from  past 
unrestrictedly  with  UJ8.  pUoU  throvighout 
tbe  South  Vietnamese  war  zona  and  In 
Cambodia. 

News  coverage  has  been  further  restricted 
by  prohibiting  U.S.  helicopter  pUots  who 
have  been  flying  over  Laos  from  talking  to 
correspondents.  In  one  Instance,  the  pUota' 
area  was  fenced  off  with  barbed  wire  and  a 
gate  guarded  by  a  nUlltary  pollcMwan.  But, 
like  most  such  restrictions  imposed  by  mili- 
tary commands.  It  didn't  vrork.  The  pUoU 
talked  anyway,  as  did  their  crewmen. 

There  never  has  been  formal  censorship  in 
Vietnam,  though  varioxjs  efforts  to  restrict 
correspondents'  access  and  movement  have 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time.  Newsmen  wers 
banned  at  flrst  from  air  bases  whUe  North 
Vietnam  was  being  bombed.  The  idea  of  a 
single  press  helicopter  surfaced  on  several 
occasions,  presimiably  on  the  theory  that  It 
would  limit  and  control  the  movements  of 
correspondents. 

INTORMATION    OFTICEa 

Even  that  odd  chestnut,  an  Information 
officer  accompanying  correapondenta  In  the 
field,  has  been  repeatedly  tiotted  out  in  Viet- 
nam. The  idea  datee  back  to  World  War  I. 
was  tried  and  abandoned  as  \inworkable  In 
the  early  days  of  World  War  n,  and  was  tried 
again  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  ploys  by  commanding 
generals  to  get  the  war  reported  as  they  want 
it  reported  has  ever  reaUy  worked.  They  may 
slow  up  reporting  at  times,  may  even  succeed 
In  misleading — but  only  temporarily. 

These  sciiemea  faU  because  off  one  basic 
fact.  Men  who  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
batUe  want  to  Ulk  about  what  they  have 
seen  and  done. 

This  human  impulse  to  talk  U  not  con- 
fined to  the  ordinary  OL  Commanding  gen- 
erals like  to  think  that  aU  officers  share 
their  views;  this  Isnt  true,  either.  Bach 
ofllcer  Is  his  own  strategist— that's  his  life. 
He  foUows  orders  but  when  he  finds  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  he  wlU  pour  out  his  views  of 
the  war,  anonynioualy  most  times. 
oBScrnuTT  hanoxcap 
While  there  has  never  been  censorship  In 
Vietnam,  there  are  other  difficulties.  Because 
battles  are  small  by  comparison  with  other 
wars,  objectives  frequently  obscure,  front 
lines  nonexistent,  and  territorial  seizure  no 
index  of  success  against  guerrillas,  the  con- 
flicts in  reports  have  been  sharper  than  in 
other  wars. 

The  correspondents  always  had  the  job 
of  sifting  and  weighing  official  brieflng  re- 
ports against  those  from  the  field — sometimes 
against  optimistic  official  veialons.  Over  the 
eight  years  of  war  In  Vietnam,  they  have 
done  their  Job  well.  The  truth  has  gradually 
emerged  from  the  confusion  of  each  phase. 
Correspondents  have  found  again  it  la  an 
axiom  of  war.  When  operations  are  going 
badly,  restrictions  imposed  on  the  press  are 
at  their  hei^t.  When  operations  go  well, 
there's  always  helicopter  space  to  get  to 
places,  view  captured  material,  prisoners  of 
war  and  so  on. 

Correspondents  also  have  found  that  mili- 
tary objectives  have  a  way  of  changing  with 
the  nature  of  enemy  reaction.  If  the  enemy 
stops  a  drive  short  of  what  seemed  to  be  the 
objective,  newsmen  sometimes  find  briefing 
officers  contending  that  the  objective  was 


limited,  was  attained  anyway,  and  that 
nothing  more  had  been  expected.  This  baa 
been  cwnmon  in  other  wan  as  waU. 

HOT  DKmncB 

The  Laos  objective  has  never  been  really 
defined  in  specific  tenns.  Possibly  the  most 
unusxial  explanation  in  several  wars  came 
from  Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  speaking  at  the 
Pentagon  in  connection  with  the  slow-down 
in  Laos: 

"The  decision  to  pause  at  this  particular 
point  was  made  because  of  a  desire  to  assess 
the  enemy  action  at  this  time,  observe  where 
he  would  Intend  to  attack,  and  it  was  made 
conscientiously  and  orders  were  given  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  idea  of  bursting  into  enemy  territory 
and  then  waiting  to  see  where  and  bow  hell 
clobber  you  might  set  generals  like  Patton. 
MacArthur,  Forrest  (get  there  "fustest  with 
the  mostest")  q>lnnlng  in  their  graves.  But 
this  is  tbe  rhetoric  of  war,  which  seldom 
makes  sense. 

It  will  be  wedcs  probably  before  a  clear 
picture  of  Laos  emerges.  But  emerge  it  arm. 
And  in  tbe  final  analyala  the  reader  will  have 
to  weigh  for  himself  the  operation's  success 
or  faUure.  Soldiers  fighting  a  war  will  always 
talk.  And  from  the  contusion  ot  the  war 
ItseU,  from  conflicting  claims  and  counter- 
claims, clashing  assessments  and  evaluations, 
the  truth  will  emerge. 

ABC  Bound  Tablk  on  Laos 
(Note. — On  April  1,  the  "ABC  Evening  News 
with  Howard  K.  Smith  and  Harry  Beaaoner" 
devoted  a  maj<M'  part  of  its  time  to  a  round- 
table  discussion  by  Its  correspondents  in 
Vietnam.  What  t<A\ow»  here  is  a  transcript 
ot  that  exchange  of  views.) 

JiK  GnscANB.  Every  day  In  Quang  Tri, 
which  was  the  press  center  for  the  Laotian 
operation,  thero  would  be  brteflngs — one  in 
the  evening  and  one  in  the  morning.  In  the 
morning  we  would  be  given  mlineogr^hed 
sheets,  but  In  the  evening  there  would  be 
South  Vietnamese  briefers  and  American 
briefers.  Usually,  the  Americans  would  cover 
only  the  American  side  of  the  operation;  the 
South  Vietnamese,  the  South  Vietnamese 
side.  When  they  were  in  conflict,  there  was 
no  way  to  verify  one  bit  of  Information  with 
the  other.  The  Americans  would  continually 
aay.  "Oo  to  the  South  Vietnamese  to  flnd 
out."  Or  If  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
American  operation,  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  say,  "Check  with  the  Americans." 
However,  when  there  was  a  difference,  there 
was  no  way  of  flnriing  out  just  what  the 
truth  was.  No  side  was  infringing — as  they 
called  it — ^upon  the  other. 

Howard  Tucknzr.  Because  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  some  South  Vietnamese  of- 
ficer friends,  we  got  some  favored  treatment. 
I  was  very  close  to  tbe  executive  officer  of 
one  of  the  crack  divisions  Involved  in  the 
Laos  campaign.  He  told  me  about  the  faulty 
intelligence,  faulty  reconnaissance,  that  what 
they  found  in  Laos  was  not  at  all  what  they 
were  led  to  believe  they  would  find.  He  said. 
"I  wish  I  could  tell  you  on  camera  what's 
really  happening  but  I  dont  have  that  kind 
of  courage." 

He  sent  me  into  Laos  to  see  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Dung,  tbe  head  of  tbe  armored  task 
force,  whose  job  it  was  to  spearhead  the 
drive  to  Tchepone.  ThaX  was  the  original 
objective:  his  ordors  were  to  take  it  in  three 
days.  I  q>ent  tvro  nights  with  this  man.  We 
talked  privately  for  three  hours  tbe  first 
night  and  he  told  n>e  that  he  found  that 
the  entire  route — Route  9 — ^was  mined.  He 
said  Intelligence  didn't  indicate  that.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  seriously  outgunned  in  fire 
power.  They  found  that  the  North  Vietna- 
mese had  about  sixty  tank  battaUons  in  the 
tmoa  operation  area.  That's  about  000  tanks. 
And  since  that  time,  military  sources  con- 
firm that  they  had  no  idea  that  the  North 
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Vletn«inMe  had  anywheiv  near  thmt  many 
tenka  in  Laos.  The  South  Vietnameee  also 
found  that  they  were  •ertoualy  outgunned. 
Their  artUlery  pieces  were  165e  and  106 
millimeter;  the  enemy  had  152b  and  130e. 
which  shoot  farther  and  hit  harder. 

I  asked  this  man  if  he  would  go  on  camera 
with  me  and  do  this  publicly.  He  said  he'd 
like  to  think  about  It  overnight.  He  did  so, 
and  then  we  had  an  interview.  The  reaction 
from  Washington  and  S&lgon  was  that  he 
didn't  have  the  big  plctxire;  that  he  was 
merely  a  local  commander.  He  was  a  local 
commander — with  the  biggest  responsibility 
of  the  first  week  of  the  drive  to  take  Tche- 
pone.  He  never  got  there  because  he  found 
out  he  was  seriously  outgunned.  He  advised 
Ueut.  Oen.  Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  the  head  of 
th«  operation,  not  to  go  ahead,  to  stop  the 
tanks  right  where  they  are,  to  get  out.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  they  oouldnt  do  that  because  the 
operation  waa  so  weU  publicized  In  advance 
that  It  would  look  like  a  complete,  ridiculous 
move  If  that  h^pened.  But  it  turned  out 
that  UeuteMmt  Colonel  Dung  was  right. 
Because  when  his  aao  armored  units  got 
TtaOy  to  leave  Laos  and  go  back  to  Vietnam, 
they  couldn't  make  It.  Half  of  them  were 
left  In  there;  60  per  cent  at  least. 

ai«Y«  Bkx.  I  think  the  moot  significant 
thing  about  coverage  of  the  Laos  opera«on 
waa  our  Inability  to  get  to  the  story;  the 
reason  is  that  the  military  denied  us  the 
•pace  available— privileges  that  have  always 
been  part  of  coverage  here  In  Indochina. 
That  means  that  any  tUne  a  heUcopter  or  a 
truck  U  going  where  the  action  U  you  can 
ride  If  they  have  room.  The  decision  la  yours 
It's  Individual.  In  this  case,  first  they  denied 
us  any  access  to  Laos,  with  American  heU- 
copters  or  planes.  Invoking  an  old  diplomatic 
rule  against  carrying  people  across  borders 
in  military  filghts— something  that  had  been 
Ignwed  in  Cambodia.  Then  when  they  did 

I**  <=*><>??««■  tbat  was  dedicated  to  taking 
newsmen  across  the  border  it  was  under  the 
control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  commander 
who  on  most  days  said  It  was  too  dangerous 
to  fly  and  the  heUcopter  went  nowhere.  Or 
when  he  did  allow  It  to  go  somewhere  it  went 
only  to  a  fire  base  where  nothing  waa  hap- 
pening and  you  couldn't  get  a  picture  <rf  the 
war  one  way  or  the  other. 

Dow  PASicnL  And  that  rule  was  changed 
only  after  four  newsmen  died  fiylng  in  a 
Vietnamese  heUcopter.  You  know,  I  think  a 
lot  of  truth  In  Vietnam  comes  from  corre- 
spondents who  have  been  here  for  a  long 
time.  And  many  of  th«n  have  told  me  that 
this  was  easily  the  most  frustrating  opera- 
tlon  they  have  ever  covered  In  Vietnam. 

»nv«  Bdx.  One  perfect  example  of  the 
problem  between  what  they  report  and  what 
we  know  to  be  fact  Is  In  tank  losses  on  both 
sides.  The  South  Vietnamese  each  day  and 
the  Americana,  would  have  a  very  firm  total 
on  enemy  tanka  destroyed  In  Laos.  And  I 
don't  doubt  for  a  second  that  the  enemy  lost 
a  great  number  of  tanks— that  was  one  of 
his  worst  areas  of  setbacks.  At  the  same  time 
we  never  had  a  South  Vietnamese  tank  or 
armored  vehicle  reported  lost,  yet  we  know 
that  about  aoo  of  them  went  in  and  I  waa 
on  Highway  9  the  day  they  fought  their  way 
back  Into  South  Vietnam  and  American 
armor  supported  them— we  were  ambxished 
three  tUnee— and  lees  than  100  vehicles  came 
out— tanks,  APCs  and  trucks.  But  get  back 
to  the  briefer  and  he  would  swear  that  South 
Vietnamese  tank  losses  were  very  Ught  giv- 
ing no  figures.  At  the  same  time,  we  had  It 
confirmed  from  a  nimiber  of  VS.  sources  that 
American  piloU  had  to  fly  special  missions 
into  Lmm  to  destroy  South  Vietnamese  tanks 
and  APCs  that  had  been  left  behind,  aban- 
doned by  their  crews. 

DoK  FAKjota.  You  know,  In  more  general 
terms  alK>,  they  talk  about  this  operation 
being  a  success  and  the  President  was  quoted 
as  saying  that,  "We  now  know  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  hack  It."  WeU,  in 
some  ways,  that's  very  true,  but,  you  know 
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they  could  not  have  hacked  It  at  aU  had  It 
not  been  for  United  States  air  support. 

8nv>  Bill.  This  brings  up  a  point  that 
has  reaUy  bothered  me — the  way  that  the 
American  mlUtary  and  the  government  in 
Washington  have  tried  to  knock  down  our 
stories  of  Vietnamese  reverses  in  Laos.  Most 
"Of  our  information  came  from  South  Viet- 
namese troops  that  we  personaUy  Ulked  to 
as  they  came  out  of  Laos  to  Ham  Nghi,  many 
of  them  wounded,  demoralized,  near  hysteria, 
or  from  the  VS.  heUcopter  pilots  who  had 
pulled  them  out,  and  who  told  stories — the 
most  vivid  stories — of  all  those  South  Viet- 
namese grasping  for  the  struts,  and  total  dis- 
organisation and  sometimes  panic,  at  these 
evacuation  points.  When  we  filmed  these  re- 
ports, when  we  broadcast  them,  then  we  were 
t<dd  by  the  mlUtary  and  the  U.S.  Government 
that  these  were  unreliable  people.  But  they're 
the  same  young  men  that  you're  asking  to 
fly  your  helicopters  into  Laos,  to  fight  and 
die  as  the  spearhead  of  the  American  sup- 
por;  effort  In  Laos.  Now,  suddenly,  they're 
unrdlalla.  And  they're  afflicted  by  tunnel 
vision  b'  Tauae  they're  teUlng  us  stories  of  . . . 
of  a  neg  ;;lve  nature  about  South  Vietnamese 
operation's.  I  recall  In  Cambodia,  In  the 
months  t'\a*  we  were  over  there  covering, 
travelin«r  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  that 
they  nevpr  missed  an  opportunity  to  set  up 
little  displays,  even  at  the  most  remote  out- 
poet,  of  captured  weapons,  captured  docu- 
ments. They'd  take  you  out  and  show  you 
enemy  dead  where  they'd  had  a  Ore  fight  the 
night  before.  They  made  theee  tremendous 
victory  claims  In  Laos  and  never  once  were 
they  able  to  take  newsmen  to  show  them 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

Don  Faucxk.  One  day  they  told  us  that 
they  were  going  to  take  us  into  Laos  to  see 
one  of  the  biggest  arms  caches  of  the  opera- 
tion that  they  had  uncovered  and  captured 
and  we  were  very  happy  about  that,  and  so 
we  went  out  to  Ham  Nghi  again,  and  we  got 
there  and  we  were  put  off  and  put  off,  and 
finally  the  South  Vietnamese  commanders 
came  out  and  said,  "Oentlemen,  we're  very 
sorry,  but  our  regiment  commander  who  un- 
covered the  cache  has  Inadvertently  destroyed 
It."  Which  means  it  didn't  exist  any  more.  If 
It  In  fact  ever  existed  In  the  first  place. 

Stkvk  Bell.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
a  number  of  examples  where  we  are  dealing 
with  things  that  turned  out  to  be  something 
other  than  what  we  were  told,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  actually  verify  the  fact 
that  we  were  being  misled.  The  most  blatant 
example  is  the  reporting  of  U.S.  helicopter 
losses.  The  American  helicopters  were  re- 
ported as  lost  only  when  they  were  destroyed 
and  could  not  be  retrieved  from  the  battle- 
field. 

"nUs  leaves  out  completely  aU  the  literally 
hundreds  of  heUoopters  that  were  iinable  to 
return  from  a  mission  because  they  were 
downed  by  enemy  fire. 

Don  FAaiin.  You  know  I  remember  talking 
to  a  heUcopter  pilot  about  two  weeks  ago 
and  I  think  that  at  that  time  the  figure  they 
were  giving  us  in  Saigon  and  here  officially, 
American  helicopters  shot  down  and  de- 
stroyed, was  somewhere  around  fifty  at  that 
time.  And  this  helicopter  pilot  told  me  that 
they  had  lost  119  in  the  first  week  of  the 
operation,  and  we  were  then  a  good  month 
Into  the  operation.  Another  helicopter  pilot 
told  me  the  figure  was  actuaUy  more  like  250, 
and  they  did  not  report  those  which  were 
recovered;  even  If  there  were  people  klUed 
and  wounded,  they  didn't  report  them. 

I  think  there  Is  one  other  really  significant 
fact  In  trying  to  report  this  operation,  and 
that  Is  as  It  came  to  a  close — at  least  the 
Laotian  part  of  Lam  Son — we  were  told  by 
the  Americans  and  the  Vietnamese — the 
South  Vietnamese,  of  course — that  this  was 
a  great  success,  a  great  victory.  Well,  in 
fact  It  may  have  been  In  some  aspects;  the 
ARVN  proved  themselves  to  be  good  fighting 
men.  The  Marines  did  very  weU  for  a  time. 
The  Rangers  certainly  took  It  on  the  chin, 
and  their  high  losses  are  certainly  not  proof 


o<  poor  performance.  But,  when  they  say 
things  like  "We  now  have  cut  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  TraU,"  you  and  I  know  that  that's 
absurd.  And  that's  the  kind  of  statement 
we're  getting  and  they're  so  unbelievable 
that  I  think  sometimes  we're  getting  slightly 
paranoid — you  know,  we  start  looking  for 
lies  where  maybe  they  dont  exist. 

And  I  think  It's  a  natural  human  falUng 
that,  partly  our  fault,  but  there's  a  reason 
for  it.  We've  been  Ued  to  so  nuiny  times  that 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  no  one  ever  tells 
you  the  truth. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
country  where  we  enjoy  the  daily  bene- 
fits of  freedom,  we  do  not  always  appre- 
ciate our  blessings.  However,  I  have 
found  that  Americans  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean origin  and  descent  are  more  lilcely 
than  the  rest  of  us  to  value  the  meaning 
of  freedom.  They  know  what  freedom 
means,  because  they  know  what  the  lack 
of  freedom  means. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  millions 
of  Americans  recommit  themselves  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  for  all  mankind,  and 
in  particular  for  the  peoples  of  those 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  who  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  na- 
tional life,  their  religious  life,  or  their 
daily  life  in  full  freedom.  They  must  not 
be  forgotten,  and  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

As  Americans,  we  continue  to  support 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Estonia,  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
and  Georgia.  Tills  week  and  every  week, 
we  should  all  remember  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  in  our  prayers. 


REFORM  OP  THE  FEDERAL  CRIMI- 
NAL LAWS  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws  completed  nearly  4  years  of 
work  by  presenting  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  draft  of  a  proposed  new 
Federal  criminal  code  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  serve  on  that  Commission 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrttska),  and  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
Chair,  has  embarked  upon  an  extensive 
examination  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, and  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  subcommittee  can  now  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  support  and  able  assistance  of 
two  learned  sections  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  two  resolutions  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates,  adopted  at  its  recent  New 
York  meeting,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Rksolutton 

Whereas,  The  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  has  submitted 
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to  the  Preeldent  and  Congress  a  proposed  new 
Federal  Criminal  Code  "as  a  work  basis  upon 
which  the  Congress  nvay  undertake  the  neces- 
sary reform  of  the  substantive  Federal 
criminal  law";  and 

Whereas.  The  Commission's  report  demon- 
strates the  desirability  of  fundamental  re- 
form of  the  substantive  Federal  criminal 
laws  and  new  approaches  to :  ( 1 )  the  scope  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  Including 
all  Federal  felonies  and  the  codification  of 
common  defenses;  (2)  problems  of  Federal 
jurisdiction.  Including  the  relationship  of 
what  Is  criminal  to  the  factors  which  bring 
criminal  behavior  within  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion; (3)  grading  of  offenses,  including  legis- 
lative determinations  as  to  what  aggravat- 
ing factors  subject  the  offender  to  more 
severe  penalties,  and  the  appropriate  penaliz- 
ing of  more  serious  criminal  conduct  com- 
mitted In  the  course  of  committing  lesser 
Federal  offensas;  and  (4)  the  sentencing  sys- 
tem, Indudlng  limitation  of  the  number  of 
the  clawei  of  orima  and  tlu  formulation  of 
statutory  guldellnea  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion within  the  range  of  sentencing  au- 
thority; and 

Whereas,  The  specific  issues  Involved  In 
drafting  a  new  Federal  Criminal  Codt  are  too 
ntunerous  and  great  to  bring  all  of  them  In 
advance  of  legislative  drafting  before  the 
House  of  Delegates  for  Individual  resolution 
of  each  specific  .  roposal : 

It  Is  Hereby  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Bar  Association  approve  the  loUowlng  spe- 
cific actions: 

1.  To  commend  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  for  Its 
extensive  work  and  constructive  report; 

a.  To  endorse  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation that  the  Congress  undertake  reform  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  using  the  Com- 
mission's report  as  a  working  basis  therefor; 

3.  To  endorse  In  principle  the  Commission's 
propoaaU  regarding  the  restructuring  of  the 
Fedenl  Criminal  Laws  and  the  scope  of  "ntle 
18.  Unltad  States  Code;  the  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  as  a  separate  matter  m  de- 
fining elements  of  offenaea;  the  grading  of 
offenses;  and  the  systematic  treatment  of 
sentencing; 

4.  To  urge  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Judiciary  CommlUees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
give  top  priority  to  the  Commission's  report 
with  a  view  to  enactment  of  a  new  Federal 
Criminal  Code  In  1972;  and 

6.  To  authorlM  the  Section  of  Criminal 
Law  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the  Section  and 
to  work  with  the  staffs  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  specific  proposed 
legislation  to  Implement  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws;  provided,  however,  that 
none  of  the  views  presented  shall  be  con- 
trary to  action  of  the  Rouse  of  Delegates 
previously  taken  and  that  such  views  shaU 
be  consistent  with  the  ABA  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice;  and  provided,  further,  that 
the  Section  shaU  at  all  times  make  It  known 
to  the  staffs  with  which  it  confers  that  the 
Association's  support  of  specific  legislation 
resulting  from  such  consultation  will  require 
further  approval  of  such  proposed  specific 
legislation  by  the  Board  of  Governors  or  the 
Rouse  of  Delegates;  and  to  avthorize  the  Sec- 
tion of  Criminal  Law  to  encourage  and  co- 
ordinate the  slmUar  assistance  of  other  In- 
terested Sections  and  Committees  of  the 
Association  which  may  be  hereafter  author- 
ized to  participate  In  this  work,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions. 

RnoLxmoN 
Whereat,  The  NatlODal  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  has  issued  Its 
Final  Report  on  a  proposed  new  Federal 
Criminal  I«w  baa  Iwued  Its  Final  Report  on 
»  proposed  n«w  VMerai  Crtmljua  Coda  coa- 
tAliUng  proivlsioiu  reUtlng  to  the  oonduet  of 
organmttoDs  and  persons  acting  in  a  r^re* 


aeatatlve  capacity  wblch  provlatons  substan- 
tially depart  tnan  existing  law,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  IfOCIeUan,  Chairman  of 
the  Saboommlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedurea  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  Invited  the  Section  of  Ctvpo- 
ration.  Banking  and  Business  Law  to  submit 
Its  comment  on  the  propoeed  Criminal  Code 
and  has  extended  an  Invitation  for  the  Sec- 
tion to  have  Its  representative  testify  at  pub- 
Uc  hearings. 

Resolved,  That  the  Section  of  Corporation, 
Banking  and  Business  Iaw  Is  authorized  to 
appear  before  the  appropriate  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  Congress  to  present 
its  views  with  resi>ect  to  Chapters  3  and  4, 
Sections  1006,  1551,  3007  and  3502  of  the 
proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code  which  relate 
specifically  to  the  Section's  activities,  and  to 
submit  a  written  statement  In  support  of 
such  views,  subject  to  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

1.  The  Section  shall  take  no  action  in  con- 
flict with  any  pceltlon  previously  adopted  by 
the  Association; 

2.  At  least  fourteen  (14)  days  prior  to  the 
submission  of  any  written  statement  to  any 
legislative  committee  a  draft  thereof  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  to  the  chairman  of  each 
other  section  or  committee  of  the  Association 
as  shall  have  requested  to  be  kept  informed, 
and  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  a  list  of  the  other  sections  and 
committees  to  which  such  distribution  Is 
being  made. 

3.  The  Section  will  coordinate  Its  state- 
ments, testimony  and  activities  with  such 
other  sections  and  committees,  and  no  state- 
ment as  to  which  timely  written  objection 
Is  received  from  the  chairman  or  other  prop- 
er officer  of  any  such  other  section  or  com- 
mittee ShaU  be  flied  unless  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  In  advance  of  filing. 

4.  The  Board  of  Oovemors  may  require  the 
Section  to  refrain  from  publication  of  Its 
conclusions  or  from  action  pubUcIy  promot- 
ing, opposing,  or  endorsing  or  committing 
the  Section  to  any  proposal  or  covtrse  of  ac- 
tion untU  the  proposed  action  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Governors  or  by  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

6.  Between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  President  of  the  Association  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates  may 
require  the  Section  to  withhold  publication 
or  action  imtil  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  or  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

6.  No  statement  shaU  be  submitted  to  any 
legislative  committee  unless  It  has  been  ap- 
proved In  writing  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Section  of  Corporation,  Banking  and  Busi- 
ness Law. 

7.  A  copy  of  any  statement  filed  pursuant 
to  this  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  House  of  Delegates 
no  later  than  the  next  succeeding  annual 
report  of  the  Section  of  Corporation,  Bank- 
ing and  Business  Law. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  from  our  be- 
ginnings as  a  nation,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  maintained  a  steadfast  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty.  In  keQ>- 
ing  with  this  tradition,  it  continues  an 
essential  purpose  ol  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  coastraettve  changes 
which  lead  to  the  growth  of  human  free- 
dom, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  this  reason.  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  a  special  meaning  for  aU  Americans. 
We  understand  axA  sympatiiize  with  the 
efforts  of  oppressed  people  evetywhere  to 
attain  the  InaUoiable  tU^\b  so  hard  won 
and  so  vigorously  maintained  by  our  own 


citizens.  Our  sympathies  and  und«'- 
standlngs  are  especially  keen  because  of 
the  strong  ties  of  Mrth  and  blood  link- 
ing many  of  our  own  people  with  those 
in  other  lands  still  struggling  to  be  free. 

It  was  eq?ecially  fitting,  therefore,  that 
in  1959  the  Congress  authorized  and  re- 
quested President  Eisenhower  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week 
in  July  as  Cmytlve  Nations  Week,  to  be 
observed  by  Americans  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  each  year,  im- 
tU  all  captive  nations  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  community  of  free  nattons. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  year  comes  Just  a  few 
months  after  the  bloody  food  riots  in 
Poland.  Last  winter,  as  we  know,  workers 
in  that  coimtry  took  to  the  streets  to  pro- 
test the  oppressive  economic  policies  of 
the  Golunka  regime.  The  toll  of  these 
riots,  according  to  the  regime's  own  fig- 
ures, was  45  dead  and  almost  1,200 
wounded. 

These  tragic  events  were  but  the  lat- 
est in  a  series  of  dramatic  proofs  of  the 
complete  inability  of  communism  to  sat- 
isfy the  spiritual  and  material  needs  and 
demands  of  the  pe<«>le. 

The  list  of  nations  which  have  fallen 
to  Communist  Imperialism  since  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  constitutes  an  awesome 
catalog  of  su]n>ression.  Communist  re- 
gimes, backed  by  the  brute  force  of  a  So- 
viet military  occupati<m,  have  ruled  over 
millions  of  people  in  East  and  Central 
Europe  for  more  than  two  decades.  The 
record  of  their  tenure  In  power  offers  un- 
questionable grotmds  for  an  Indictment 
of  tyranny.  caDousness,  and  inc(»npe- 
tence. 

The  meaning  of  this  record  of  repres- 
sion and  resistance  is  clear.  Captive  peo- 
ple have  opposed,  do  oppose,  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  Communist  tyranny. 
Their  hopes  and  goals  are  those  shared 
by  freedom-loving  people  everywhere; 
attainment  of  sovereignty,  self-determi- 
nation, and  liberty. 

As  we  share  common  aspirations  with 
ci4>tive  peoples,  so  do  we  share  a  com- 
mon destiny.  As  Linocdn  reminded  us,  "a 
house  divided  against  its^  cannot 
stand."  Neither  can  a  world  divided 
against  itsdf  hope  to  endure,  half  slave 
and  half  free.  A  world  so  divided  remains 
a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  continued 
divisive  conflict. 

I  have  kng  beheved  that  lasting  peace 
In  Eimq^e  and  elsewhere  In  the  world  can 
come  about  only  after  cnrroitly  captive 
nations  have  regained  their  nati<»ua  in- 
dependence. This  fact  Is  as  simple  as  it  is 
certain.  Just  as  certain  is  the  need  for 
America  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  this 
struggle.  Far  less  simple,  however,  is  the 
definition  of  that  role. 

The  period  preceding  World  War  II 
taught  us  the  dangers  of  ignralng  our 
international  responsibilities,  and  defin- 
ing our  role  in  a  way  too  narrow  and  too 
limited.  Ihe  years  since  Woiid  War  n, 
however,  have  taught  us  the  perils  of  an 
overly  ambitious  definition  of  our  role  in 
the  worldwide  struggle  for  freedom.  No 
country,  including  the  United  States,  is 
c^iable  of  assuming  the  role  of  universal 
policeman,  no  matter  bow  virtuous  the 
cause. 

This  in  no  way  suggests  that  we  should 
abandon  our  commitment  to  freedom 
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and  sdf-determlnfttion,  only  that  we 
must  formalate  our  policlea  in  a  reason- 
able way  to  insure  that  they  may  be 
effectively  appUed. 

With  this  goal  in  mind.  President 
Nixon  has  undertaken  a  fundamental  re- 
view and  redefinition  of  our  foreign  i>ol- 
icy.  As  a  part  of  this  process  the  Presi- 
dent himself  will  be  going  to  China  soon 
to  seek  the  normaUsation  ot  relations 
with  the  regime  in  Peking. 

This  dramatic  actloD  does  in  no  way 
represent  a  lessening  of  our  commltmoit 
to  freedom.  Relations  with  a  government 
do  not  imply  approval  of  Its  policies,  only 
that  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  an  Important  fact  ot  life. 

Through  the  dialogs  that  follow,  at- 
tempts will  be  made,  not  to  endorse  the 
rigidity  and  repressloti  of  the  status  quo, 
but  to  set  the  stage  for  greater  flexibility 
In  foreign  rdations,  and  thereby  better 
the  chances  for  the  spread  of  freedom  in 
the  ciqHive  nations.  All  Americans  should 
support  the  President  in  this  historic  ef- 
fort, for  only  a  community  of  free  na- 
tions can  guarantee  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

NLP  PEACE  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
In  a  Senate  statement,  I  informed  my 
colleagues  that  my  analysis  of  the  re- 
cent National  Liberation  Front  peace 
Initiative  led  me  to  conclude  that  it  rep- 
resents a  significant  peace  overture  ap- 
parently made  in  good  faith.  Because  the 
proposal  offers  some  hope  for  a  genuine 
breakthroiigh  in  the  now  stalled  talks,  I 
called  upon  the  President  to  respond 
positively  and  creatively  to  the  initiative 
and  to  ask  for  an  immediate  ceasefire 
while  actively  exploring  the  possibility 
of  a  settlement  based  upon  this  new  con- 
cession. 

For  3  weeks  now.  the  administra- 
tion has  withheld  reply  to  Hanoi's  seven- 
point  peace  initiative,  while  pursxiing 
talks  with  Commtmist  China.  In  a  well- 
reasoned  editorial  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  Nhan  Dan,  the  official  Hanoi 
newq>aper,  was  quoted  as  asserting: 

Prealdent  Mlzon  h«a  been  running  about 
wUdly  In  ae«rch  of  »  way  out.  But  he  has 
gone  to  the  wrong  place.  The  exit  <loor  has 
been  opened,  yet  he  haa  tumbled  Into  an 
Impaase. 

"Hie  Times  editorial  suggests  that 
Hanoi's  seven-point  initiative  offers  to 
the  United  States  a  way  out  of  Vietnam 
that  administration  visits  to  Peking  can- 
not provide. 

I  also  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  direct  negotiations  with 
Hanoi  in  Paris  to  be  opened  by  a  con- 
structive response  to  the  unanswered 
seven-point  peace  proposaL  I  recom- 
mend this  penetrating  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  K*w  Tork  TUnea,  July  22,  1871] 
PixDro"«  RoLs  nr  Vixtkak  Pkacx 
Prealdent  NIzon  Is  wlae  to  dlacourage  spec- 
ulation about  the  effect  of  his  new  China 
policy  CO  Vietnam.  Kuphorlc  hopes  In  this 
country,  stirred  in  part  by  earlier  White 
House  comments,  could  »vMTtiifTmg  badly  If 
the  war  la  not  ended.  But  equally  danger- 


ous la  the  effect  Ui.  in»»i1s  own  hopes  for 
Chinese  aid  may  have  on  his  strategy  for 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  erueUl  que«tl<»i  is  whether  the  key  to 
peaae  ilea  m  Peking— or  In  Hand.  Vor  three 
WMkM,  a  reply  to  Hanoi's  Important  new 
aeven-polnt  peace  proposal,  brought  to  Paris 
by  PoUtburo  member  Le  Duo  Tho,  has  been 
withheld  by  Washington  while  pursuing  t^ifc* 
with  Communist  China.  Symbolic  was  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger's  passage  through  Parts  on 
hU  return  from  20  hours  of  private  talks  with 
Premier  Chou  En-Iat  in  Peldng.  His  rejection 
of  a  private  meeting  with  Mr.  Tho,  the  first 
offered  the  XTUted  SUtea  In  almost  two  years, 
auggeated  that  Washington  saw  leas  value  In 
talldng  with  North  ^etnam. 

Hanoi  now  U  seeking  to  disabuse  Washing- 
ton—and  Peking,  perh^js.  as  weU— of  any 
such  illusion.  An  editorial  In  the  ofllclal  Ha- 
noi new8pi^>er  Nhan  Dan  has  warned  against 
any  "compromise  between  tiM  big  powers  In 
an  attempt  to  make  smaller  countries  bow 
to  their  arrangements."  It  has  emphasised 
North  Vietnam's  independence,  sovereignty 
and  "spirit  of  self-reliance,"  implying  that 
the  fight  could  go  on  even  If  there  were  a  re- 
duction In  aid  from  Moscow  or  Peking. 

President  Nixon,  Nhan  Dan  asserted  "has 
been  running  about  wildly  in  search  of  a  way 
out.  But  he  has  gone  to  the  wrong  place.  The 
exit  door  has  been  opened,  yet  be  has  tiun- 
bled  into  an  impasse."  The  implication  is  that 
Hanoi's  seven  points  offer  the  United  States 
a  way  out  of  Vietnam  that  visits  to  Peking 
cannot  provide. 

This  comment  undoubtedly  is  being  read 
by  some  in  the  Nixon  Admlnlstratlosi  as  evi- 
dence that  Hanoi  la  worried  about  the  im- 
provnnent  in  Chinese-American  relaUons. 
The  hasty  trip  of  North  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Bflnlster  Trlnh  to  Peking  after  the  Kissinger 
visit  has  led  some  analysts  to  speculate  that 
Hanoi  was  not  informed  beforehand.  What- 
ever the  facts,  it  would  not  be  surprlalng  If 
Hanoi  felt  uneasy.  No  Peking  briefing  on  the 
20-hour  Klsslnger-Chou  conversation  is  likely 
to  convince  North  Vietnam  that  it  has  heard 
everything. 

Nor  would  Washington  be  wrong  to  feel 
encouraged  by  the  Increasing  Indications 
over  the  past  six  months  that  Peking,  here- 
tofore a  major  barrier  to  a  negotiated  peace, 
now  favored  an  Indochina  settlement.  Mr. 
Chou'a  recent  hint  of  a  new  wllllngnees  to 
participate  in  a  Oeneva-type  conference  fol- 
lowed enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Hanoi's 
seven-point  proposal— that  the  first  time 
Peking  has  shown  enthusiasm  for  any  peace 
proposal. 

But  It  is  one  thing  for  Peking  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  settlement  and  quite  another 
to  expect  Communist  China  to  force  Hanoi 
to  yield.  CompetlUon  with  Moscow  for  infiu- 
ence  in  the  world  Communist  movement  un- 
doubtedly inhibits  Peking.  Moscow  now  has 
thrown  cold  water  on  the  idea  of  a  new 
Geneva  conference  Just  as  PelOng  earlier  dis- 
couraged any  Soviet  role  In  mediating  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chou's  com- 
ments about  a  Geneva  meeting  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  being  favorable  not  to  a 
substitute  for  the  Paris  talks  but  to  an  in- 
ternational sequel  that  would  g\iarantee  a 
settlement  achieved  directed  between  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  in  Paris. 

It  is  vital  to  avoid  mistaken  notions  baaed 
on  what  happened  at  the  first  Geneva  con- 
ference in  1964.  Many  Americans  have  bought 
the  belief,  promoted  by  Hanoi  itself,  that  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  were  pressvired  by 
P^lng  and  Moscow  into  accepting  an  un- 
favorable settlement  In  Geneva  in  1964  The 
fact  is  that  the  Viet  Mlnh  Communists  them- 
■«lves  advanced  the  partlUon  solution  that 
later  was  adopted.  The  reports  of  pressure 
on  the  Viet  Mlnh  by  Moscow  and  Peking 
stem  from  the  final  transactions  of  the  con- 
ference, needed  to  meet  Premier  Mendes- 
Franoe'a  30-day  deadline  and  they  applied 
to  aeoondary  matters. 

AU  this  suggests  that  a  setUement  in  In- 
dochina, if  It  is  going  to  be  negotiated  now. 
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wUl  have  to  be  negotiated  with  Hanoi  not 
with  Peking  and  Moscow.  The  two  great  Com- 
munlst  powen  could  help,  if  they  would 
by  favoring  compromise.  The  InabUlty  of 
Hanoi  hawks  to  Invoke  external  support  for 
intransigence  undoubtedly  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  Hanoi's  doves. 

But  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  major 
new  effort  to  negotiate  dlrecUy  with  Hanoi 
In  Parts,  first  of  all  by  a  constructive  re- 
sponse to  the  imanswered  seven-point  pro- 
posal that  now  Ues  on  the  table  there. 


DEATH   OP   HARRY   W.   MORRISON 

Mr.  JORDAN  Of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  Idaho  was  deeply  saddened  earlier 
this  week  to  learn  of  the  pft«l»ig  of  Harry 
W.  Morrison,  cofounder  of  the  construc- 
tion and  englne«1ng  firm  of  Morrison- 
Knudsen  Co.  Harry  Morrison  was  a  tru^ 
outstanding  Idaho  pioneer,  a  good  friend 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man.  His  many  contributions  to  the  con- 
struction industry  knew  no  boundaries, 
and  the  worldwide  esteem  that  he  en- 
joyed for  the  greatest  share  of  this  cen- 
tury was  Justifiably  earned. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Harry  W.  Morrison,  released  earlier 
this  week  by  Morrison-Kjiudsen  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Habbt  W.  MoaaisoN 
Harry  W.  Morrison,  co-founder  of  the 
globe-glrdllng  construction  and  engineer- 
ing firm  of  Morrlson-Knudsen  Company,  Inc., 
died  early  Monday  (July  19)  at  a  Boise  hos- 
piUl.  He  was  86. 

Death  came  to  the  noted  construction  ex- 
ecutive— a  man  cmce  deacrtbed  by  a  national 
news  magazine  aa  "having  done  more  than 
anyone  else  in  history  to  change  the  face 
of  the  earth" — after  being  taken  ill  at  his 
Slimmer  home  at  Payette  Lakes,  Ida.,  n<»^h 
of  Boise. 

He  had  been  in  declining  health  in  re- 
cent years,  and,  while  holding  the  honorary 
title  of  founder-chairman  of  Morrlson- 
Knudaen.  he  withdrew  from  aotlva  manage- 
ment of  the  comftany  in  1980. 

One  of  the  largest  construction  firms  in 
the  world.  "M-K"  was  established  at  Boise 
in  March,  1913.  as  a  partnership  by  Mr.  Mor- 
rison and  M.  H.  Knudsen,  who  died  in  1943. 
Their  total  assets  when  they  joined  were  $600 
and  a  few  teams  of  horses. 

With  Morrison  at  the  helm,  M-K  grew  to 
beomne  a  worldwide  organisation  that  has 
built  some  of  the  great  projects  of  all  time 
in  more  than  60  countries.  They  include 
Hoover  Dam  and  major  porUons  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
railroads  up  the  Andee  in  Peru  and  through 
jungles  of  BraaU,  Karadj  Dam  in  Iran,  canals 
and  dams  in  Afghanistan,  pipelines  in  Pakis- 
tan, and  military  basea  throu^out  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Widely  known  as  the  dean  of  U.S.  con- 
tractors, Morrison  was  first  and  foremost  a 
businessman  with  a  keen  ability  for  organiza- 
tion and  finance  as  well  as  being  an  innovator 
of  methods  that  helped  spxxz  progress  of  the 
construction  Industry. 

He  attributed  success  in  any  venture  to 
"Integrity  and  honesty." 

Harry  Wlnford  Morrison  was  bom  February 
23,  1886,  near  Kenney,  Hi.,  at  Tunbrldge 
Township  in  DeWltt  County.  At  the  age  of 
14,  he  took  a  simmier  job  as  a  waterboy  with 
the  Chicago  construction  firm  of  Bates  * 
Rogers  that  was  to  set  the  course  of  his 
career. 

In  1904,  with  the  National  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902  ushering  in  a  new  era  m  the  win- 
ning of  the  West,  the  19-year-old  Mbrrlaon 
went  to  work  fulltlme  for  the  Chicago  firm 
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as  a  timekeeper  on  the  UJ8.  Reclamation 
Service's  tUnldoka  Dam  Project  in  Idaha 

When  he  failed  to  get  a  raise,  he  quit  and 
joined  the  Reclamation  Service  In  1908.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  serving  as  a  supervisor  on 
a  diversion  dam  project  near  BolM.  Here  he 
met  Knudsen,  then  60,  who  was  renting  out 
horse  teams  for  canal  excavation. 

Upon  formation  of  the  partnership,  the  first 
ofllos  consisted  of  one  room  in  a  downtown 
Boise  building  which  doubled  as  sleeping 
quarters  for  Morrison.  The  first  jobs  were 
small  and  close  to  home — canals,  logging 
roads  and  ridlroad  work. 

In  1914,  the  partners  took  on  their  first 
dam  Job— the  Three  Mile  Falls  Dam  in  Ore- 
gon that  yielded  a  (14,000  profit  on  a  9120,- 
000  contract.  It  was  then  that  Morrison  de- 
termined to  concentrate  on  dam-bulldlng 
which  was  to  remain  his  first  construction 
love. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  company. 
Knudsen  took  himself  off  the  payroll  every 
winter  and,  dtiring  two  tough  years,  drew 
no  salary  at  all.  Morrison  Uved  on  $1000 
monthly. 

In  1925,  now  Incorporated  under  Knudsen 
as  president  and  Morrison  as  vice-president, 
M-K  Joined  with  Utah  Construction  Com- 
pany in  a  combination  that  later  buUt 
Guernsey  Dam  In  Wyoming  and  Deadwood 
Dam  in  Idaho. 

Deadwood  Dam  was  an  outstanding  test  of 
new  eqtUpment  and  faster  methods  for  M-K's 
next  decade  of  construction.  There  the  com- 
pany's builders  iised  some  of  the  first  bull- 
dozers e/er  maniifactured  and  tested  gaso- 
Une-powered  revolving  shovels  and  new  dlesel 
trucks. 

Hoover  Dam,  begun  in  1931  and  one  of  the 
biggest  construction  achievements  of  all  time, 
not  only  moved  M-K  into  the  ranks  of  the 
nation^  top  construction  firms  but  also 
marked  the  dawn  ot  a  new  era  In  heavy 
construction  in  the  West  and  of  a  new  so- 
called  "joint  venture"  method  of  financing 
large-scale  projects.  Morrison  was  a  prime 
mover  In  the  march  toward  these  milestones. 
So  huge  was  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
undertaking  on  the  Colorado  River  that  no 
single  company  had  the  means  or  the  in- 
clination to  tackle  it  alone.  Morrison  per- 
suaded a  group  of  leading  builders  to  band 
together  in  a  corporation  known  as  Six  Com- 
panies, Inc.,  which  actually  was  composed 
of  eight  separate  companies  pooling  their  re- 
sources and  talents. 

After  Hoover,  the  Six  Companies'  members 
split  into  two  competitive  teams  bidding  on 
a  pair  ol  contracts  for  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge.  Morrison's  group  landed 
the  contract  to  build  the  deep  caisson  piers 
for  the  San  Francisco  side  of  the  4,e20-foot- 
long  span,  while  the  other  team  got  the  Oak- 
land side. 

In  the  following  years,  M-K  shared  in 
various  combinations  with  members  of  the 
original  Six  Companies  and  others  to  build 
such  western  U.S.  danu  as  Bonneville.  Parker. 
O'Shaughnessy  and  the  second  phase  of 
Grand  Coulee,  including  the  spillway  dam, 
pumping  plant  foundations  and  left-bank 
powerhouse. 

The  company  also  was  busy  elsewhere 
during  this  period,  which  saw  Knudsen, 
then  77  and  already  semi-retired,  assume 
M-K's  chatrmanahip  in  1939  and  Morrison 
become  president  and  general  numager. 
Working  alone  or  in  Joint  ventures.  M-K  con- 
structed roads,  railroads,  and  such  dams  aa 
Imperial  on  the  Colorado,  Roy  Inks  in  Texas 
and  Klngsley  In  Nebraska. 

World  War  n  brought  another  giant  stride 
in  M-K's  growth.  Building  for  battle  as  a 
member  of  a  Joint  venture  known  as  Con- 
tractors, Pacific  Naval  Air  Bases,  it  sponsored 
oonstrucUon  of  the  world's  largest  under- 
ground installation  for  Naval  fuel  storage 
at  Bed  HIU,  near  Pearl  Harbor,  HawaU.  West- 
ward across  the  Padflc,  the  company's  men 
buUt  bases  on  Midway  and  Wake  Islands. 
More  than  1,300  of  them  were  taken  prison- 


er  and  96  were  killed  Mien  the  Japanese 
selaed  Wake  In  December,  1941. 

In  Alaska,  M-K  performed  more  than  half 
the  total  dollar  volume  of  wartime  work 
under  a  high-speed  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration program  that  built  26  air  fields 
and  42  range  stations.  The  company  spent 
$400,000  of  Its  own  money  to  build  and  equip 
a  field  at  Cold  Bay,  near  Dutch  Harbor  In 
the  Aleutians,  before  a  contract  was  signed 
or  money  was  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  ocwnpany'B  star  salesman,  as  w^  aa 
its  chief  inspector  for  many  years,  Morri- 
son logged  more  than  100,000  miles  annually 
for  many  years  visiting  cllenta.  Investors 
and  projects  aroimd  the  world. 

Though  he  never  forgot  he  was  a  hard- 
headed  American  biislnessman  working  to 
make  a  profit,  Morrison  recognized  another 
objective  for  his  company's  far-fiung  opera- 
tions: 

"We  like  to  think  we  leave  the  impression 
around  the  world,"  he  once  said,  "that  aU 
America  Is  interested,  earnestly  and  hope- 
fully, in  economic  and  social  progress  for  all 
men." 

"A  man's  worth,''  he  once  declared,  "la 
counted  in  the  things  he  creates  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow  men." 

Honors  by  the  score  came  to  him  unbidden. 
Though  his  formal  education  ended  aftw 
two  years  of  high  school  and  a  buslnees- 
school-oorrespondence  course,  he  was  tapped 
for  honorary  degrees  by  the  University  of 
Idaho,  the  College  of  Idaho  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Portland.  An  award  for  "economic 
statesmanahip"  was  granted  him  by  Seattle 
University  and  he  was  picked  as  Idaho's 
"Businessman  of  the  Tear"  by  the  Idaho 
State  UnivM^ity  chapter  of  a  national  busi- 
ness fraternity. 

Other  honors  included  a  UjS.  Navy  Civil- 
ian Service  Award  in  1944;  an  award  In  1947 
for  outstanding  construction  achievements 
by  The  Moles,  a  famed  eastern  construction 
society;  honorary  life  membership  in  the 
Idaho  Society  of  Engineers  in  1960,  a  man- 
agement award  from  The  Beavers,  another 
construction  fraternity.  In  1966;  and  elec- 
tion as  honorary  lifetime  president  of  the 
Idaho  Branch  of  The  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America  in  1957. 

He  served  for  many  years  as  a  director  of 
The  Idaho  First  National  Bank  and  of  Kaiser 
Cement  &  Gypsum  Company  from  ita  orga- 
nization until  mid- 1960,  as  well  as  serving  aa 
an  officer  or  director  of  many  M-K  subsidi- 
aries and  affiliates. 

From  1940-60.  Morrison  was  president  of 
the  Southwestern  Idaho  Water  Conservation 
Project  that  helped  promote  irrigation  de- 
velopment. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  prestigious  Resources 
Study  Group  from  1953-56. 

Time  Magazine  featured  him  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  cover  story  on  the  entire  U.S.  con- 
struction industry  in  its  May  3,  1954,  Issue, 
and  Fortune  Magazine,  calling  him  the 
"greatest  heavy-construction  stiff  In  his- 
tory," carried  a  major  story  on  the  famed 
builder  in  its  December,  1966,  Issue. 

Unheralded  for  the  most  part  by  his  own 
wish  were  his  many  philanthropies,  among 
them  his  contributions  and  service  to  Boise 
College,  to  Boy  Scouta  of  America,  to  hoq>i- 
tals,  churches  and  numerous  charitable  orga- 
nization. 

Thousands  of  Boise  residents  today  enjoy 
the  recreation  faclIlUes  c^ered  by  Ann  Mor- 
rison Park,  a  156-acre  haven  developed  from 
former  swampland  at  a  coat  in  excess  of 
$1,300,000  by  The  Harry  W.  Morrlacm  Family 
Foundation  and  donated  to  the  City  of  Boise 
In  memory  of  his  first  wife. 

Morrison's  marriage  to  his  first  wife,  the 
former  Ann  Daly,  took  place  in  1014,  two 
years  after  M-K  was  founded.  Until  her 
death  in  1967,  she  was  his  constant  com- 
panion <»i  trips  in  this  country  and  In  many 
foreign  lands. 

In  1960,  Morrison  married  Mra.  Velma  V. 
Shannon  of  BakersfiMd.  Oallfomla.  In  recent 


years,  she  and  Mr.  Morrtson  became  known 
In  horseraclng  drclea  aa  breeders  and  uwueta 
a<  racing  stock,  with  their  principal  Inter- 
est centered  at  their  ranch,  known  aa  Gem 
State  Stables,  near  Tipton.  Calif.  "Home"  in 
Boise  waa  a  slngla-story,  white  frame  houaa 
at  912  HaiTlaon  Boulevard. 

Survlvora,  besides  his  wife.  Include  a  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Bdna  Allen,  Boise;  four  cousins. 
Frank  Morrlaon.  RayuKXid  Morrison  and 
Claiide  Waldron.  aU  of  Boise,  and  John  Mor- 
rison, of  ^Mkane,  Wash.;  and  a  step-daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Judith  Wllkaraon,  and  a  stei>-son, 
Bon  Shannon,  both  of  Bdae. 


THEYHE  POIBONINQ  YOUR 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  of  our  wild  animals  are  being 
needlessly  poisoned.  Poisons  are  used 
excessively  in  some  of  our  Western 
States.  In  a  recent  article  in  Colorado 
magazine,  this  problem  is  thoroughly 
explored.  A  case  in  Wyoming  Illustrates 
the  size  of  this  problem. 

This  May,  in  Wyoming,  50  eagles  were 
found  dead.  Many  of  them  were  bald 
eagles,  our  rapidly  disappearing  national 
bird.  The  cause  of  their  death  was  found 
to  be  thallium  sulfate,  a  very  lethal 
poison.  Thallium  sulfate  can  kill  plant 
life  and  all  kinds  of  animals. 

This  deadly  poison  was  supposed  to  be 
used  by  Government  agencies  only.  In 
1967,  the  Federal  Government  stopped 
using  thallium.  In  Wyoming,  the  sale  of 
thallium  was  suspended  for  6  months. 
However,  since  1968,  370  pounds  of  thal- 
lium were  shipped  by  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  to  a  Colorado 
warehouse.  This  May.  antelope  carcasses 
containing  15  times  the  recommended 
lethal  dosage  of  thallium  were  found  in 
Wyoming  near  the  dead  eagles. 

The  Interior  Department's  Division  of 
Wildlife  Services  is  one  of  the  biggest 
poisoners.  Last  year,  the  Division  ear- 
marked 96  percent  of  its  budget  in  Rocky 
Mountain  States  for  killing  wildlife. 
Among  the  poisons  used  are  Compound 
1080,  a  very  toxic  poison  with  no  known 
antidote,  strychnine,  and  cyanide.  Some 
landowners  use  poisons  also. 

It  is  estimated  that  1  pound  of  Com- 
poimd  1080  Is  enough  to  kin  200,000 
coyotes.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  of  bait  laced  with  this  poison 
have  been  used  by  this  one  agency  in  the 
past  5  years.  They  have  also  used  3  mil- 
lion strychnine  tablets  in  the  past  5 
years.  This  poison  kills  not  only  preda- 
tors, but  many  innocent  and  harmless 
animals. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  emphasize 
the  seriousness  of  this  unwarranted 
killing.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
be  better  informed  on  this  problem,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
entitled  "They're  Poisoning  Your  Wild- 
life," be  printed  in  the  Rxcou.  Tbiz 
article  appeared  in  the  July-August  1971 
issue  of  Colorado  m»y»gi«^ 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TUJCI'RS  PomoMiMa  Todb  Wxuhjix 
By  weatem  stamlards,  Jackson's  Canyon 
in  central  Wyoming  is  not  an  unusual  place. 
Ttom  one  end  to  the  other.  It  mnastuui  leaa 
than  three  mllea  long  by  a  quartar  mil* 
wide — and  Ita  ruddy  sandstona  walla  rlaa 
no  mors  than  SOD  feet  tram  a  rooky  creek 
that  runs  dry  moat  of  th«  year. 
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and  tbM*.  pines  and  qxnee  liave 
tekan  root— trxMHnc  taU  and  ■teaigtu  towaid 
tlM  aanow  band  e(  ■nRUsht  flltKlnc  down 
And  alone  tba  mMed  walls, 
and  Aaip  stons  oatcraps  gtre 
tba  ptefl*  a  typlaaUr  roaiad  avprnaanee.  Uke 
most  w«at«m  eanyons.  a  BaaU  bok  atebla 
•onannatty  <tf  wUdlUa  makas  Ub  taooM  ben — 
nrala  dav,  akunks,  eofotes,  bobcats,  and 
many  bttda  and  ffnond  anlmala 

Until  May  1.  19T1.  haidiy  anyone  paid 
aradt  attantioM  to  Jtekaon'B  Canyon.  Many 
otber  plaeea  ase  Ihb  nmota  and  nuva  qwc- 
tacular — and  bard  wofk  and  cantta  beauty 
are  seldom  In  demand  tosetber.  But  on  tbat 
day,  Bruoe  Wampler  and  Oordon  Kra\iae — 
botb  l>-yaar-«ld  nsidents  of  nearby  Cas- 
per— decided  to  bike  tn  and  explore  the  lit- 
tle-known q^. 

Driving  IS  miles  sontbweat  from  Oaaper, 
tbey  reaeked  tiM  bivken  Jranble  of  rock  at  tbe 
Boatb  of  tba  eanyon  In  aasly  sftvnoon.  Al- 
nHBk  Inonedlately.  tba  two  boys  set  off  up 
the  dry  streambod — taking  time  to  esplore 
a  oava,  identify  an  eaily-bloomlDc  wlld- 
llowar.  or  Just  alt  and  drtnk  the  warm  atr 
of  the  lint  spring-like  day  of  tbe  year. 

Shortly  after  3:00  FlC,  Wampler  wae  seram- 
feUng  vp  tbe  middle  of  tbc  eanyon  wben  he 
nutfced  an  oddly  sbaped  atomp  among  the 
bonldan.  T<noklTig  mora  eloaaly,  be  saw  It  waa 
a  large,  dead  bird  wrapped  around  a  ptna 
brandi.  Tlte  eyes  were  rotted  out,  but  the 
snowy  white  head  and  tall  f  eathen  Identified 
It  immediately. 

"Hey!"  his  voice  echoed  along  the  canyon 
waUs.  "Hen's  an  eagle— Bald  Bagle.  Must 
have  bean  aa^isd  down  during  the  ratna." 

Tba  boys  poked  at  tt  with  a  sttok.  Ilftti^ 
the  great  three-foot  wings  and  looking  for 
gunshot  WDunda.  They  found  nmie,  and  In  a 
few  mnmatits  resumed  tbetr  hike — awmmlng 
the  bird  had  simply  died  of  natural  causes. 

Twenty  yards  upstream.  Krmnae  found 
another  dead  eagle — also  a  bald  washed  down 
from  abon.  Still  tbey  suapaotad  nothing  un- 
naoal;  perbapa  this  bird  was  the  mate  of  the 
flnt  and  they  botb  bad  been  straok  by 

lightning 

But  minutes  later  they  found  a  third  Ump 
oarcaas,  and  suddenly  they  wen  worried. 
This  was  a  Qolden  Eagle — a  different 
■paeles— and  It  was  on  dry  ground,  "nten 
alaoat  at  once,  tbcy  found  two  more.  How 
the  plaasun  bike  waa  a  thing  of  tba  past; 
quldtly  they  made  thetr  w«y  to  the  head  of 
the  canyon,  before  winding  back  out  to  thelr 
ear.  Zn  all  they  found  aeven  dead  eagles — 
tax  bald  and  one  golden. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  events  iped 
qul^ly.  Ob  May  S  a  larger  group — most  of 
tlaem  nwmbsn  of  Osiper^  Audubon 
Bodaty — came  to  Hm  eanyoii.  finmadlaitaty 
tlwtr  trained  eyes  saw  thla  was  an  tdaal  oom- 
Bi\inal  wintering  site  for  the  eaglea^  It  wtm 
xemote;  the  tall  ponderoaa  plnea  were  natural 
XDOSts.  and  the  canyon's  thermal  wind  cur- 
rents enabled  the  majestle  birds  to  soar  aloft 
with  little  effort.  Bo  the  searchers  expected 
adrtlthwial  eaglca  and  they  found  them— six 
Toon  In  aU,  and  all  dead. 

A  day  later  ttie  US  Bureau  at  QptxtM  Fish- 
eries and  Wlldllf  •— an  agency  of  the  Interior 
Separtmant  diarged  by  federal  law  with  pTx>- 
tectlng  these  ran  birds — ^was  on  the  scene. 
Knforoement  Cbltf  Chailee  Lawrence.  Waah- 
Ington-baaed  veteran  of  many  similar  cases, 
headed  the  ten-nmn  Inveetigatbig  team — and 
ImmedUtrty  they  Joined  the  mtenalfled 
search  for  man  fallen  btrda. 


Dead  eaglea  oowtlnned  to  turn  np 
daUy  in  the  Uttle  eanyona  eutttng  into  the 
mountalnoos  rldga  east  at  Oaaper.  Tba  car- 
cassee  wen  flown  to  a  Bureau  of  Sport  Flah- 
erlee  and  Wildlife  laboratory  In  Maryland  for 
autupalM  ami  one  by  one  Tarlous  eanaea  of 
death  wen  ndad  ovt.  tbm  eagles  wen  not 
shot:  tbfsy  bad  not  been  killed  by  pesticides 
like  dot:  asamny  taata  wan  nsgatln.  Only 
oow  tbli«  was  osrtain:  tba  i^aat  bttds  bad 
died  suddenly  and  at  unnatnml  ijausui. 

Back  m  Wyoming,  while  Lawrence  and  bla 


auouiad  tha  imngeianda  around 
for  still  more  aaglsB.  harass  an 
iliaigss  began  to  n»an«.  SaaM  bfamsd  the 
deaths  on  sheepmen — pointing  to  the  bant- 
er's long-standing  tctad  with  tba  Ug  birds. 
Others  aoggeated  stanrwtlan.  radtatkin  pot- 
■m^i^g  and  even  Oommnnlata  as  the  possible 
enlspzlts.  A  CBS  telerlston  crew  swoapad  In 
to  film  a  Cour-mtnnte  eegment  for  ^Ntltar 
Gtoonklta.  Wynnlng  Ooremor  Stsnlay  K. 
Hathaway  tooehsd  off  a  brief  Jurladletlonal 
feud  over  paaseaslaa  of  the  tatrds  whsn  be 
uidsead  Ms  Game  and  Flah  Dapartaasat  to 
sBlaa  aeaw  ^MdmeiM  for  local  siitn|istos  And 
In  csM  o(  the  affair^  few  bTuaoroua  mcnenta. 
State  personnel  oloaed  In  on  lAwrenoa  like 
Keyatone  Oopa  and  Utecally  aiatAad  Ibur 
away.  Bnt  doling  thla  time  Uttle 
proven  aave  that  the  nuaiber  of  dead 
^Iraled  ateadUy  to  over  6»— and  a  lot 
of  people  wen  sick  and  angry. 

Finally  on  May  19,  the  Bureau's  lalxaatory 
In  Maryland  turned  up  anmething  positive. 
OonduBlve  traoes  of  letlMl  thallium  suttMa— 
a  tasteless,  odorieas  heavy  motaille  com- 
pound with  a  long  history  of  use  as  a  pred- 
ator and  rodent  poison — had  been  found 
la  the  tissue  of  the  dead  birds.  The  Oov- 
emment  had  atopped  using  the  dangerous 
chemical  In  IMT.  but  It  was  stlU  a  ataple 
on  the  pubUe  market. 

How  suddenly  then  was  a  target,  and 
the  thrust  of  tha  Investigation  veered 
sharply.  Instead  o<  searching  only  for  dead 
eagles,  the  federal  field  crews  began  also  to 
bunt  for  thallium  "bait  station" — sheep  car- 
casses or  horse  quarten  laced  with  tha  poison 
to  kill  coyotes  that  might  be  pnylitg  on  pri- 
vate livestock    espertwHy  sheep. 

Governor  Hathaway  nx>ved  to  oounteraot 
the  use  of  thallium — virglng  a  ban  of  over- 
the-counter  sale  of  the  '*^'««^'»'  In  his  State. 
And  In  Washington,  interior  Secretary  Bogen 
C.  B.  Morton  aaeerted  that  the  best  way  to 
end  the  poisoning  of  eagles  would  be  to 
"make  a  few  arrests  and  get  a  few  convic- 
tions." 

On  May  38,  the  ^mmr\r^n  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  popped  Into  the  picture 
with  the  announcement  that  ita  Denver  plant 
was  the  source  of  the  deadly  thallium  Sixty- 
five  pounds  of  tiM  poison  had  been  ah^jped 
into  Wyoming  during  1970  and  early  1971; 
in  addition,  a  staggering  370  pounds  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Wool  Warehouse  in 
Craig.  Ocdorado  since  1968.  The  total  amount 
Is  enough  poison  to  treat  over  100  tons  of 
bait — and  klU  a  next  to  Incalculable  num- 
ber of  animals  and  birds. 

The  thallitun.  It  turns  out.  Is  primarily  a 
residue  of  lead  manufacture — and  printed 
regulations  on  the  package  labels  state  that 
It  is  "For  use  ...  by  Government  Agencies 
only."  When  questioned  about  Its  sale  to 
private  ranchers,  a  ooo^Mmy  ^>okiisiiiii 
blandly  explained.  "We  get  It  as  a  byprodnct, 
so  we  have  to  do  something  with  It.  We  Just 
cant  let  It  go  to  waste."  However,  two  days 
later  the  firm  voluntarily  removed  its  thal- 
lium from  the  peat  control  market  and  re- 
called as  mu(^  as  they  could. 

AU  the  while.  Lawrence's  field  investigation 
pressed  toward  an  apparent  oondnsion.  By 
May  39,  some  evldenoe  started  turning  up: 
three  dead  antelope  (all  shot  out  of  aeaaon) 
wen  found  Just  11  miles  from  Jackson^  Can- 
yon—ea^  of  them  laced  with  approximately 
is  times  the  recommended  iethal  doee  of 
thalHum,  EvidoMse  that  eagles  had  been 
feeding  than  was  also  present.  Next  came 
a  list  of  six  Wyoming  ranchers  who  had  re- 
cently piuOhaaed  and  admitted  using  the 
ohendcal.  And  then  Lawnnee  hesitantly  an- 
ikonnoed  be  was  "aerolng  in"  on  a  suspect. 
Thus,  after  a  full  month's  inquiry  by  both 
national  and  State  officials.  It  appeared  that 
the  oaae  mli^t  soon  be  doeed. 
But  nothing  wae  farther  from  the  trath. 
"Dm  Feds  have  done  a  sUck  Job  up  ben." 
dr(Aed  one  expertenoed  Oaaper  obaervcr, 
"and  the  public  has  been  taken  to  the  bar- 
ber^ 


"Xvarybody'a  all  upset  stoont  tha 

tliey'n  our  natlfial.  Urd.  nieyYe 
up  abovt  **««'"—*.  bacanae  tt^ 
deadly  aiul  they>e  nasar  heard  of  it.  And 
tfaeyYe  all  hot  to  hang  aonaa  diunb  sheep- 
man becaaaa  tbay  think  taa'a  the  only  vUlaia. 
"Why  bell,  there'a  polaon  all  over  thla  state 
and  there  has  bean  for  years.  That^  why  tbe 
Feds  dont  want  theee  people  to  start  gettin' 
Ibey  want  thla  to  be  a  tidy,  iaolated 
Dd  ttien  forgotten." 
Suspicions  like  this  are  not  hard  to  come 
by.  For  In  the  West,  the  buatoees  of  predator 
control  Is  an  old  and  entrenehad  way  of  Ufa. 
Individuals,  ranohers,  shsepaasn's  assocla- 
Uons.  conntlea.  the  statea  and  *nD.  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  aU  plugged  into  the 
action.  And  potaons  an  a  major  part  of  this 
looady  knit  "eradication  program" — ^Just  as 
tbey  bava  been  since  the  late  IBM's  when 
strychnine  was  first  used  against  wolves. 

Ironloally  for  the  Wyoming  eagle  caae,  it 
tuma  oat  that  sfven  the  eratwhlle  Bureau  of 
Sport  Flahartaa  and  WUdllte  has  a  large  stake 
in  predator  eontmit.  Snr  since  191A  a  small 
but  realllent  department  within  the  agency — 
Ifa  now  known  as  tha  Division  of  Wildlife 
Serrloee — baa  been  putting  out  polaon,  and 
in  1871  It  baa  an  $8,000,000  budget  to  keep  np 
the  deadly  wcxk. 

Bo  It's  small  wonder  tbat  thoae  who  knew 
what  had  been  going  on  wen  imeasy  about 
Lawnnce'a  own  "oflMal  Inveatlgatkun."  "It's 
like  letting  a  suspected  erlmlnal  take  over 
the  court  and  summarily  clear  blmeelf,"  n- 
marked  one  ardent  e(»servatl<Kilst. 

And  Indeed,  some  dirt  may  have  already 
been  swept  \mder  the  mg.  For  example,  on 
May  10  Casper  geologist  and  Aubudon  mem- 
ber Bart  Rea  located  a  abeep  carcass  bait  sta- 
tion on  the  sage -covered  iilalns  a  mete  six 
miles  from  Jackson's  Canyon:  freah  Govern- 
ment warning  signs  wen  posted  nearby. 
Hiree  days  later  the  carcass  and  postera  had 
both  vanished — with  no  explanation.  About 
this  poison  station  Bureau  officials  reported 
as  follows:  1)  they  dldnt  know  anything 
about  It;  2)  It  was  strychnine  bait  put  out  in 
November  1970  and  all  the  polscni  had 
perished;  3)  It  wasnt  a  bait  station  at  all, 
but  merely  a  sheep  that  had  been  killed  by 
dogs,  and  4)  all  tbe  highly  toxic  compound 
1000  b&lts  In  the  area  had  been  "picked  up 
several  weeks  ago."  Not  a  word  has  been 
spol^en  since. 

However,  no  doubt  Ungen  on  the  State 
level  in  Wyoming.  For  hen  In  the  environ- 
mental backwooda  of  the  Rocklea.  sheep- 
men nile  the  land — and  protecting  eagles  Is 
a  men  afterthought  In  moat  pe(q>le^  minds. 
Only  a  year  befon  Governor  Hathaway  was 
pressing  former  Interior  Becntary  Walter 
Hlckel  to  declan  an  open  season  on  the 
big  birds  so  woolgrowers  In  his  State  could 
shoot  ea^ea.  Now  in  the  wake  of  the  cur- 
rent furor,  he  has  changed  his  public  tun^- 
deplorlng  the  "tragic  loss  of  these  magnifi- 
cent and  ran  eagles  from  Wyoming'^  skies." 
But  in  the  same  breath,  the  Governor  quick- 
ly passed  the  buck  on  the  matter  of  tbaUlxun 
to  bis  Commlasloner  of  Agriculture,  Jack 
Hertzfler — a  farmer  from  the  Governor's  home 
town  of  Torrtngton  and  a  1967  Hathaway  ap- 
pointee. 

Hertzler  has  never  favored  tight  oontrola 
on  either  pesticides  or  poisons,  and  has  ef- 
fecttvely  slowed  puUlo  input  tbat  might 
threaten  to  curb  the  wide-open  use  of  these 
chemicals  throu^out  the  State.  So  when 
Hathaway  asked  Hertder^  Board  of  Agricul- 
tun  to  pull  tluauum  off  the  market,  tbe 
Commissioner  gave  as  little  ground  as  pos- 
slbto  without  embanaastng  his  Governor. 
Though  the  Bureau  of  ^ort  Fisberiee  and 
WUdllfa  stopped  using  tbe  lethal  poison  in 
1M7.  and  thoui^  Mm  Bavtronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  decided  to  Indeflnltoly  ban  an 
tnterstato  ahlpments.  Wyoming  merely  sus- 
pended sale  for  a  bitaf  six  months.  Men 
■tody  was  needed,  said  RertMer's  Board,  "be- 
fon permanently  removing  a  product  poten- 
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tlally  needed  by  the  State's  sheep  and  wool 
industry  for  predator  control." 

So  the  poisoning  will  go  on.  If  It  isn't  eagles, 
it  will  be  other  animals:  bears,  mountain 
lions,  martens,  fishers,  weasels,  badgers,  wol- 
verines, foxes,  coyotes,  ferrets,  bobcats, 
hawks,  owls.  Jays  and  even  chickadees — to 
say  nothing  of  man  and  his  pets.  If  the 
lethal  substance  Isn't  thallium  sulfate,  it 
will  be  some  otber  poison;  cyanide,  strych- 
nine, arsenic,  compound  "1080*' — or  perhape 
a  new.  "miracle"  prairie  dog  killer  which  its 
makers  have  cheerfully  dubbed  "Oophacide." 
And  if  It  Isn't  Jackson's  Canyon.  It  will  be  a 
thousand  other  spots  in  the  wide  open  West. 

A  list  of  recent  examples  could  be  endless: 
three  pet  dogs  killed  by  1080  near  El  Rlto, 
New  Mexico  in  1967;  two  Golden  Eagles  dead 
of  strychnine  near  Jefferson,  Colorado  In 
1970;  all  the  foxes  and  badgers  around  Elmo. 
Utah  killed  by  1080  less  than  a  year  ago;  two 
mora  Golden  Eagles  dead  of  strychnine  near 
Craig,  Colorado  In  early  1970;  a  six-year-old 
girl  almoet  killed  by  cyanide  near  FrulU. 
Colorado  in  1969.  and  a  bear  slowly  dying  of 
thalliiun  near  New  Castle.  Colorado  In  Octo- 
ber 1970 — completely  hairless  except  for  tufts 
between  his  ears  and  on  his  paws. 

It  aU  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
American  West  and  the  impulses  that  gave  It 
birth.  With  few  exceptions,  there  was  little 
generous  in  the  settling  of  this  land;  much 
more,  it  was  a  matter  of  subdue  and  possess, 
take  and  use.  These  relentless  drives  stripped 
beavers  from  the  streams,  ripped  gold  from 
the  mountains,  strung  fences  across  the 
plains  and  danuned  up  the  rivers.  Quite  nat- 
uraUy.  anyone — or  thing— that  interfered 
with  this  rush  to  tame  the  vrilds  was  in 
trouble.  Some,  like  tho  Indians,  were  finally 
confined.  But  others  had  to  be  eliminated. 

The  so-caUed  predators  fell  Into  the  sec- 
ond group.  These  were  the  animals  that  kill 
to  live,  and  as  the  prairies  and  hills  began 
to  fill  with  cattle  and  sheep,  a  collision  was 
imminent.  The  gray  wolf  was  the  first  to  lose 
out:  guns,  traps,  trained  government  hunt- 
en.  and  a  lot  of  strychnine  finished  that  Job 
by  1936.  Otber  species,  like  the  mountain 
lion  and  the  bear,  retreated  into  remote 
areas  where  they  are  slowly  dwindling. 

But  the  clever  coyote  has  been  able  to 
hang  on.  Few  native  animals  have  been  mon 
successful  in  adopting  to  the  changes  that 
have  swept  this  land.  Where  he  once  roamed 
only  the  Western  plains,  he  has  recently 
been  spotted  within  the  Los  Angeles  city  lim- 
its all  the  way  to  the  dense  pine  woods  of 
Maine.  And  whereas  he  once  fed  primarily 
on  mice,  nbblts  and  prairie  dogs — plus  an 
occasional  aging  deer  or  antelope — he  now 
wlU  dine  on  anything  from  watermelons  to 
rattlesnakes  to  shoe  leather:  dead  or  alive, 
rotten  or  fresh,  raw  or  cooked.  It  is  this  diet- 
ary abandon  that  has  made  the  coyoto  the 
most  despised  animal  In  the  West. 

"Them  dang  coyotes  are  klUers,"  recently 
drawled  a  beer  customer  above  the  din  of 
twanging  guitars  at  the  Galveston  Cafe  in 
Craig,  C<dorado.  "Why,  them  useless  var- 
mlnts'U  come  right  on  your  back  porch  and 
steal  yer  chickens.  This  one  old  boy  out  east 
o'  town  told  me  t'other  day,  bunch  of  'em 
kUt  seven  of  his  sheep  tn  a  week.  Another 
feller  said  he  seen  'em  sneakln'  aroun'  his 
cows  one  night,  and  the  next  mornin'  he  done 
lost  a  calf.  Me— rd  as  soon  shoot  'em  as  look 
at  'em." 

Bobcats,  mountain  lions,  bears,  foxes,  rac- 
coons, hawks,  owls,  and  eagles — all  theee  are 
equally  unpopular,  and  all  are  fair  game, 
any  time  and  any  place.  Charges  against 
them  are  similar.  Other  animals  on  this  most- 
wanted  list  include  the  badger  (for  digging 
holes),  the  prairie  dog  and  varioiis  ground 
squirrels  (for  eating  forage  that  might  be 
grazed  by  cattle  and  abeep),  and  the  mag- 
pie (for  being  a  general  nuisance).  War 
against  this  wildlife  has  been  relentless. 

Jack  Berryman  Is  a  stocky,  graying  native 
of  Utah  with  an  M.A.  In  tn»wim«|  ecology  and 


a  long  baokgrotmd  in  "wildlife  control"  for 
both  State  and  Federal  agencies.  In  1964  he 
became  chief  of  an  inconspicuous  branch  of 
the  Interior  Department  with  the  friendly- 
sounding  name.  "Division  of  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices"— ^the  DWS.  However,  though  it  spends 
a  few  words  and  little  money  on  pesticide 
monitoring  and  other  small  projects,  tbe  pri- 
mary service  of  Berryman's  agency  to  the 
nation's  wildlife  has  been  to  kill  it  off  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Last  year,  for 
example,  over  96%  of  the  Division's  $3,000,000 
budget  for  the  Rockies  was  earmarked  for 
slaughter  of  wild  animals. 

Central  DWS  ofHces  oversee  the  duties  of 
30  to  40  hired  professional  wUdlife  killers  In 
each  state  (their  Job  title  of  "District  Field 
Assistant"  falls  to  describe  their  true  work) 
who  are  stationed  in  outlying  areas  where 
they  an  close  to  their  victims.  Killing  on 
both  public  and  privato  land,  this  force  Is 
skilled  in  an  array  of  deadly  techniques — 
all  honed  by  the  long  tradition  of  "varmint 
bating"  in  the  West.  In  addiUon  to  poison- 
ing, they  know  shooting  (afoot,  from  vehicles 
and  from  helicopters  and  light  planes) , 
tn4>plng,  snaring  and  denning  (the  practice 
of  digging  the  young — usually  coyote  pups — 
from  their  dens  and  clubbing  them  to  death) . 

There  Is  absolutely  no  way  to  tell  how 
many  animals  this  well-drilled  operation  has 
killed.  DWS  records  are  e:ther  guarded  like 
the  gold  at  Port  Knox  (even  though  they  are 
public  information) ,  loosely  kept,  not  kept  at 
all,  or  impossible  to  keep  in  the  first  place. 
But  a  tally  of  the  lethal  baits  and  devices 
set  out  does  give  some  hint  of  the  death  that 
has  been  spread.  During  a  recent  five-year 
period  in  seven  Western  states,  DWS  staked 
out  1,160  tons  of  1080-laced  bait;  scattered 
3,000,000  strychnine  tablets,  and  set  almost 
600,000  cyanide  charges.  During  1969  in  New 
Mexico  alone,  the  count  was:  1,080  baits — 
1.073;  strychnine  balls — 60,000;  and  cyanide 
charges — 4,000. 

But  ironically,  the  tragedy  of  this  deadly 
assault  is  not  its  staggering  toll  of  coyotes. 
Instead  it  Is  the  large  numbers  of  Innocent 
birds  and  animals  that  ^zap  in  on  the  baits 
for  an  easy  meal  and  end  up  suddenly  dead. 
Because  of  this  lethal  spin-off,  at  least  three 
Western  species  are  now  plummeting  down 
the  rofkl  to  extinction — the  Bald  Eagle,  the 
Black-Footed  nrret  and  the  Kit  FOx.  None 
are  predators,  but  all  make  fatal  mistakes: 
tbe  eagle  eats  carrion,  the  ferret  dines  on 
prairie  dogs  tmd  the  tiny  Kit  Fox — full  grown 
at  six  or  seven  pounds — Is  a  camp  follower  of 
the  coyote. 

Knowledge  of  what  all  this  ovwklll  is  do- 
ing to  the  envlronmenit  Is  next  to  nil.  DWS 
has  a  sophisticated  laboratory  in  Denver — 
the  Wildlife  Research  Center  It  Is  called — 
and  like  much  else  in  this  sordid  racket,  the 
name  is  a  coverup.  Work  on  the  effects  of  its 
poison  program  begins  and  ends  with  a  few 
8li4>-dash  predator  counts,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  lab's  expertise  la  consumed  with  the 
testing  of  new  and  more  potent  klllNs — 
known  as  "predacidee." 

Chief  Berryman  sees  nothing  particularly 
wrong  with  this  emphasis.  "Th««  is  not  one 
ecosystem  in  the  United  States  that  is  un- 
derstood," he  recently  asserted.  "If  we  waited 
until  we  imderstood  an  ecoeya4«m,  we  would 
do  nothing."  Meanwhile,  ignorance  is  bliss — 
especially  since  environmental  yardsticks 
have  precious  little  bearing  on  the  practical 
worth  of  the  DWS  program  anyway. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  state-by-state  an- 
niuJ  reports  pinpoints  the  true  cbaract^'  of 
DWS.  In  effect  it  is  like  a  oommat:iaI  ex- 
terminating firm  largely  dedicated  to  serving 
one  special  interest :  the  sheep  industry.  "And 
to  heap  insult  on  injury,"  adds  noted  south- 
west wildlife  authority,  Hal  Perry,  "this  pro- 
gram Is  footed  by  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
kill  taxpayers'  animals  on  taxpayers'  land." 

But  ask  a  woolgrower  If  coyotes  cut  into 
his  docks  and  hell  say.  "Hell  yes;  they're 
gonna  put  me  out  of  business !"  But  ask  the 


same  question  of  a  cattle  rancher  or  fanner 
next  door  and  hell  say,  "Well,  you  know  these 
sheepmen  have  it  hard  in  a  lot  of  ways,  so 
you  got  to  expect  they'll  exaggerate  a  little." 

Tear  in  and  year  out,  olBclal  nports  of 
predator  losses — compiled  from  question- 
naires sent  to  sheepmen — consistently  exceed 
any  verified  figures.  And  often  these  statistics 
make  little  sense  to  begin  with.  For  example, 
reports  in  Wyoming  have  shown  a  substantial 
yearly  increase  in  the  killing  of  both  lambs 
and  sheep  by  eagles — while  simultaneously 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Stete  Is  decreas- 
ing, and  the  big  t>lrde  themselves  are  rapidly 
disa4>i>eariiig. 

Purthwmon,  while  Wyoming  woolgrow- 
ers claimed  the  loss  of  8,400  lambs  to  eagles 
in  1970,  wildlife  authorities  have  concluded 
that,  "the  relation  of  the  domestic  sheep  to 
the  eagle  is  one  of  mutual  indifference  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  lambs 
taken  are  already  dead." 

Often  then  is  no  way  of  telling  bow  a 
sheep  has  died  in  the  first  place.  "Them  wool- 
lies Just  aren't  very  sound  crttturs,"  ob- 
serves veteran  Colorado  trapper,  Paul  Max- 
well. True  enough.  Sheep  can  die  of  fright, 
get  stuck  on  their  bcu;ks,  walk  over  cliffs,  eat 
noxious  weeds  and  suffer  death  from  a  num- 
ber of  mysterious  causes.  Ittereafter,  if  some- 
thing feeds  on  the  carcass,  it  becomes  a 
"predator  loss." 

"Tbe  coyotes  and  othen  get  blamed  for  a 
lot  more  damage  than  they  actually  do," 
says  Ernie  Wllkinaon,  a  southern  Colorado 
wildlife  photographer  who  spent  seven  sum- 
mera  working  hand-ln-hand  with  the  sheep- 
herders  for  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services. 

"Old  sheep  never  die;  they  Just  get  eaten 
by  coyotes,"  cracked  a  Colorado  public  offi- 
cial who  is  also  aware  that  death  from  old 
age  does  not  qualify  a  sheep  for  Income  tax 
deduction. 

And  yet  there  is  no  question  that  coyotes 
do  kill  some  sheep,  and  that  the  Industry 
itself  is  in  serious  trouble.  From  66  million 
in  the  mld-1940'B,  the  nimibMs  have  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  30  million  in  1970.  Synthetic 
fibers,  cheap  imports,  and  a  growing  labor 
shortage — especially  among  herders — have  all 
taken  their  toU. 

"So  we  must  poison  predaton  to  stay  In 
business  and  the  program  must  be  intensi- 
fied," recently  pleaded  Edwin  Marah,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Utah-based  National 
Wool  GrowMS  Association.  It's  a  cry  re- 
peated ovr  and  over — not  only  in  Washing- 
ton where  Marsh  lobbies  tirelessly,  but  also 
across  the  vast  Western  range. 

Of  all  his  problems,  the  predator  Is  the 
one  which  the  sheepman  can  see,  compre- 
hend and  do  uomethlng  about.  So  predators 
become  the  scapegoat  for  his  many  troubles, 
and  he  lashes  out  desperately  against  them. 
And  if  he  exaggerates  his  eagle  losses  and  bis 
coyote  losses,  it's  because  be  somehow  be- 
lieve he'll  get  some  help — and  maybe  even 
save  his  neck.  Certainly  this  accounts  for  one 
of  the  poison  program's  most  appalling  fig- 
ures: a  spirallng  DWS  budget  during  the 
same  period  that  sheep  numben  have 
dropped  steadily — twice  as  much  control  to 
protect  half  as  many  ahe^. 

"We  had  the  predators  whlm>ed  36  years 
ago,"  recounts  Jowly  Joe  Burke,  a  lifetime 
sheepman  from  Casper,  Wyoming.  "We  bad 
new  poisons,  and  good  herders  were  learn- 
ing how  to  protect  the  sheep.  But  then  peo- 
ple started  feeling  aorry  for  the  coyote  and 
bear  and  bobcat,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
government  changed.  They  stopped  helping 
the  sheepman.  In  fact,  they  put  reetrtctlons 
on  him.  So  the  predators  Jiunped  back." 

Burke,  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Sheep  Producer's  Council,  seems  luunlndful 
of  the  growing  millions  of  dollars  being  sunk 
into  "more  control"  by  DWS.  Instead,  he 
recites  statistics  on  the  spiralling  losses  that 
predators  allegedly  Infiict  on  his  industry, 
and  criticizes  present  control  programs  for 
not  killing  enough  animals. 
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On  tiM  other  lUle  of  XtM  Uno*.  aBgumsnts 
M«  mqptmXtf  •trong.  Ja<&  Oonuiai.  »  ivUnd 
Bdnar  irlM  wpeoX  bte  ltf«  twunptng  lb*  mb- 
Xnl  Ooiotmao  woods,  ta  •ppaUad  by  tbe  «!•- 
eliiM  at  irlMttfa  In  tn*  mmmtMlaa  ba  Icbowb 
like  tlM  back  of  bk  hand;  h«  baUev«a  much 
or  tbla  Kmb  la  do*  to  polaan*. 

"Wb«t  baa  baooaae  or  all  our  fur-beartng 
anlmala?"  b«  Mks.  "And  tba  birds  tbat 
used  to  InbaUt  oixr  foccsts  and  blgb  coun- 
try? Juat  vbara  ava  ow  foxas,  plna  marten, 
bobonta,  vaaaala.  badgwa.  mountain  Uona, 
and  otbar  fonad  antmala  tbat  bad  im  qnanel 
vltb  man?  And  what  baa  happanart  to  our 
eagles,  bawks,  owls  and  woodpackan  that 
ptokad  op  thoaa  aCrycbnlne  balls  or  to(A  a 
peck  at  tba  1080  baltsr* 

'A  dead  floreat,**  Oorsuch  caDs  It— and 
tbera  an  aMuiy  wbo  tfiare  bis  view. 

And  yak  tbare  Is  no  real  end  In  algbt. 
Hbaepmaii  plead  for  more  belp  frotn  DWB.  In 
turn.  Wildlife  Servloes  iMraannel  attend 
atoBkwww^  aaeettntft  and  k>bb7  for  more 
weak.  A  fVbablBgtoa  botb  do  all  tbey  can  to 
feaep  fadaral  funda  pouring  into  the  exterml- 
naftloai  program,  wbile  at  borne  tbey  push 
raaota-domlnatad  state  legislatures  for  vlde- 
opan  potaoa  laws. 

A  TCoent  Colorado  episode  dramatlaea  this 
▼ietoufl  cycle.  Late  last  fall,  a  group  of  wool- 
giiMeiB  dlsoovered  that  some  recently  re- 
Tlaed  State  game  laws  made  It  either  bother- 
•oetie  or  megal  for  them  to  poison  the  public's 
wQdliCe  on  their  own  land.  They  wanted  a 
earta-ManiOhe  Instead,  so  they  went  to  the 
Eieout^ye  Secretary  of  Ouiorado  Woolgrowers 
Wbo  wrote  a  suitable  law  and  turned  It  over 
to  Olaranoe  Qulnlan,  a  long-time  member  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatlvee  and,  not  sur- 
prisingly, a  Bfaee|»nan  himself. 

Before  long.  House  BUI  1M4  was  wen  on  Its 
way  to  passage.  Opposition  was  net^glble, 
pertly  because  few  of  the  State's  urban  leg- 
lalaitors  knew  what  It  was  all  about,  and  part- 
ly because  Colorado  statutes  on  the  mater 
were  already  aometblng  of  a  muddle.  The  bill 
sipped  tbrougb  the  Horose  by  a  vote  of  S3  to 
10,  cleared  a  committee  In  spite  of  over- 
whelming dtteen  testimony  against  It — and 
then  fen  Into  the  guiding  hands  of  wUy 
Fay  DeBerard,  a  small-town  rancher  who  also 
happened  to  be  President  pro  tem  of  the 
Colorado  State  Senate. 

It  looked  like  the  proposal  would  have 
little  trouble  In  the  Soiate  untU  a  last  min- 
ute rally  from  those  whom  DeBerard  sneer- 
ingly  calls  "the  ecology  people"  came  up 
with  sone  limiting  amendments.  Then  the 
graying  rancher  swung  Into  high  gear.  First, 
a  claiLse  which  woiuld  have  outlawed  per- 
sistent poisons  like  thallium  and  1080  was 
■bom  from  the  amendment.  Next  came  the 
■ectlon  for  a  public  hearing  on  poison  use  In 
the  State,  but  DeBerard  wanted  no  such 
thing.  He  feared  conservationists  would  out- 
number tfieepn>en  in  such  a  democratic 
gathering.  To  soothe  the  sudden  anxieties 
that  had  started  to  swtrl  about  the  blU,  he 
aaked  his  colleagues.  "Why  be  cluttered  up 
with  such  a  public  hearing?  Poison  can  be 
used  without  endangering  anybody  or  any- 
thlng." 

So  out  went  the  public  hearing  and  the 
watered-down  version  sailed  through  the 
Senate.  In  signing  the  bill,  Colorado  Oofv- 
emor  John  Love  diily  observed  that  it  "does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  predator  polBonlng," 
and  annovmced  plans  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee which  will  deal  more  fuUy  with  the  issue. 
But  even  though  the  new  law  will  have  few 
effects  on  the  actual  use  of  poisons,  it  Is 
■tlU  far  ahead  of  anything  else  that  exists 
in  the  RocUea — for  it  Is  the  first  statute  to 
actually  acknowledge  that  the  lethal  chemi- 
cals might  not  be  the  healthiest  thing  In  the 
world.  Elsewhere  in  the  region,  nothing  on 
the  taw  books  places  a  single  effective  con- 
trol on  poison  use  since  rural  Interests  de- 
mand the  klUtngs. 

Even  the  State  Game  Department— with 
their  prime  responsibility  to  manage  the  pub- 


He's  wlldme — hKf  aeumad  aboard  the  poi- 
aon  bandwagon.  T%«fr  mottva  is  unlqoa: 
"Lefa."  aay  tba  managwrs,  "protect  oar  nattv* 
gam*  biKli  and  anlmaH  ttaat  tbair  natural 
predator*— and  aav*  tbem  Instead  for  a  two- 
legged  predator  wltb  a  gim."  8o  timj  stata 
In  the  Rockies,  eaeept  IVew  Mexico,  kicks  some 
at  Its  funds  into  tbe  DW8  ooffera — and  yet 
anotber  wave  of  killing  qHlIs  aeroaa  the  land: 
bobcats  are  potooned  to  protect  torkeya,  ooy- 
otee  are  poisoned  to  protect  quail,  imeooona 
are  poisoned  to  protect  ducks — and  tba  list 
goes  on. 

It's  no  surprise  that  dieepcnen  support  tbls 
activity — or  that  they  are  always  ready  with 
gruesome  aooounta  of  ooyotea  preying  on 
deer.  But  In  tbe  West,  tbey  get  raaults  in- 
cluding a  recent  hika  to  $40,000  as  Colorado 
Game  and  ndkl  annual  donation  to  tba 
DWB  poisoning  program.  This  arrangement 
beoomea  appaWng  when  a  Stata  spokeonan 
admlte  In  effect.  "Wall,  we  don't  exactly  kiurw 
what  DW8  doea  with  our  funds,  or  If  we're 
really  getting  our  money*a  worth." 

But  a  day  of  reckoning  Is  slowly  coming 
for  those  wbo  have  warred  ao  intensively 
and  deviously  agalnat  the  wUdltfe  of  tbe 
West.  People  are  beginning  to  aak  quaatlona 
that  have  obvious,  If  embarraaatng,  answers. 
Why  poison  tbe  coyotes  and  gat  overrun  with 
rabbits,  mice  and  gophers  which  in  turn 
must  be  checked  with  more  polaom?  What 
are  we  doing  trying  to  protect  eaglea  with 
one  hand  while  poisoning  them  with  the 
other?  Why  are  we  kming  thousanda  of 
innocent  animals  In  order  to  get  tbe  fsw 
hundred  that  are  preying  on  dieep? 

And  the  same  people  who  are  asking  these 
questions  are  beginning  to  take  action.  Only 
this  spring,  the  Division  of  WUdlife  Services 
i>egan  to  fed  the  pinch  when  a  pair  of 
weighty  lawsuits  were  dropped  on  its  Wash- 
ington doorstep. 

Initiated  by  three  major  ITS  conservation 
groups,  these  complaints  allege  an  even 
doaen  counts  that  fill  25  pages  of  legal 
stationery.  Accusations  include  klUlng  over 
30  species  of  animals  that  harm  neither 
crops  nor  livestock,  failure  to  comply  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1909,  and  assorted  Instances  of  bineaucratlc 
misconduct  such  as  faUure  to  poet  warning 
signs,  Illegal  scattering  of  strychnine,  spread- 
ing poisons  on  private  lands  without  per- 
mission, and  concealing  financial  records. 
Both  lawsuits  are  stlU  in  their  preliminary 
stages,  and  both  will  probably  be  long, 
drawn-out  battles.  When  recently  questioned 
about  them,  DWS  official.  Bruce  StoUberg. 
would  only  growl  a  terse  "Well  be  ready." 

Where  these  lawsuits  win  go  is  anyone*! 
guess.  But  they  collectively  point  to  a  broad 
awakening  of  Americans  to  a  valuable  re- 
source they  need  to  protect.  What  is  it  worth 
to  hear  the  haunting  howl  of  a  coyote?  To 
glimpse  a  bobcat  bolting  suddenly  through 
the  wo6ds?  Or  to  watch  an  eagle  soaring 
effortlessly  overhead?  No  one  has  ever  trans- 
lated these  Increasingly  rare  experlencea  into 
dollars  and  cents  and  it's  doubtful  If  they 
ever  could.  But  as  mlUlons  of  Americans 
spend  increasing  amounts  of  time  in  the 
great  outdoors,  one  thing  is  sure:  the  value 
of  these  experiences — and  the  wildlife  that 
provides  them — win  never  decrease. 

Early  last  month — in  the  wake  of  the 
Wyoming  eagle  kills — ^Wyoming  Senator  Oale 
W.  McOee  called  a  special  two-day  hearing 
In  Washington.  His  purpose  was  not  only  to 
dig  out  the  facts  on  thaUlum,  but  also  to 
draw  a  bead  on  the  whole  predator  control 
empire. 

Sadly,  the  government  testimony  was 
largely  unimpressive.  InTcstlgator  Charles 
Lawrence  disclosed  that  It  was  unlikely  that 
he  could  get  a  conviction;  laws  protecting 
tbe  eagle  Just  weren't  tight  enough.  WlUlam 
Ruckelahaus  of  the  Environmental  Protae- 
tlon  Agency  described  many  loopholes  in  ex- 
isting poison  control  laws.  And  RusaeU  Train. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on  En- 


vlronmantal  Quality,  pointed  toward  vast 
areaa  of  ignoranoe  aurrouadlng  predator  eocd- 
ogy  and  tba  polaon  buabMss. 

So  there's  still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  not 
very  much  time  to  get  there.  Meanwhile, 
whole  wildlife  population*  are  being  poisoned 
down  a  one-way  road  to  oblivion. 

"Can  you  imagine  our  last  eagle?"  recently 
queried  one  thoughtful  Colorado  observer. 
"It  win  probably  be  in  the  Washington  Zoo. 
sitting  alone  on  a  big  branch — looking  off 
into  space  with  its  cold  yellow  eyes.  Eagles 
Uva  a  long  time,  so  this  one  will  be  around 
for  a  while — sort  of  like  a  national  shrine 
with  bronze  plaques  mounted  on  the  cage 
and  people  coming  from  all  over  the  nation 
to  get  one  last  look. 

•Then  one  day  that  bird  wUl  give  out  an 
agonizing  cry,  shudder  Just  once,  fold  up  its 
wings  and  topple  over  dead.  There'n  be  a  big 
funeral,  a  lot  of  new8pi4>er  stories,  some 
preUy  tMoks  and  the  President  wlU  caU  a 
very  sombre  press  conference.  Then  It  will  be 
over. 

"Imagine  it.  They  chose  that  bird  for  this 
country  back  In  1783  because  it  symlMUzed 
freedom.  And  now  we've  klUed  It  off.  Our 
national  emblem  is  extinct.  ...  I  wonder 
Just  what  that  says  about  us.  .  .  ." 

The  PomoNS 

The  following  poisons  and  exploaive  devices 
are  in  common  use  todt^  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West — on  public  m  weU  as 
private  land.  Tbe  statad  p\Hpoaa  o<  these 
is  to  eradicate  coyotes,  bear,  "r^-n^Titn  lions, 
prairie  dogs  and  other  "''"'■'^  l>eUeved  to 
be  destroying  sheep  aiMl  cattle,  or  their  graze. 

Poisons  are  genoraUy  placed  in  remote 
areas  away  from  camp  and  picnic  grounds 
and  other  reoraatlaiial  aitaa.  Posting  of 
warnLog  signs  is  usually  required,  but  not 
always  done.  Older  algns  weather  and  are 
dUBcult  to  see. 

Compound  1080  (sodium  fluoroaoetate ) . 
Developed  as  a  rat  polaon  during  World  War 
II.  1080  Is  a  fluffy,  flour-Ilk*  white  powder 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  extremely  toxic 
to  humans  and  to  all  forms  of  wildlife — 
and  especially  canlnea.  Oovemmant  figures 
project  that  one  pound  of  1080  is  enough 
to  kin  200.000  coyotes,  tt  may  be  ataaorbed 
through  unbroken  skin,  and  there  is  no 
known  antidote. 

For  predator  control,  dlaaalrad  1088  is  In- 
jected into  a  dead  animal  with  a  long  pick- 
ling syringe.  The  resulting  bait  la  then  placed 
on  an  exposed  ridge  w  similar  game  cross- 
ing— usually  in  tbe  winter — ao  that  anything 
that  comes  along  and  takea  a  bite  will  die. 
1080-soaked  grain  Is  also  acattered  around 
tbe  burrows  of  prairie  dogs  and  groiind 
squirrels  believed  to  be  eaUng  graae  other- 
wise available  to  oattle  and  aheep. 

Death  takes  from  one  to  three  hours.  Coy- 
otes and  badgers  l>ecome  vk>ienUy  sick  l>e- 
fore  passing  into  oonvulsiona;  bobcats  sink 
into  a  depression.  1080  does  not  break  down: 
anything  feeding  on  tbe  carcass  of  a  poisoned 
animal— or  on  tbe  bait  it  has  votnited — Is 
endangered.  It  Is  possible  for  a  coyote  to  die 
from  eating  a  {wlsoned  [xralrie  dog,  and  then 
for  birds  to  die  from  eating  the  coyote. 

Thallium  Sulfate.  A  heavy,  white  metalUc 
powder  first  used  for  rodent  control,  thallium 
is  highly  lethal  to  all  forms  of  bUd  and 
animal  life— and  will  also  kill  plants  and 
sterilize  soil.  It  may  be  absorbed  through  tbe 
skin  and  there  is  no  known  antidote. 

For  predator  control,  this  powdar  is  usu- 
ally dusted  into  one-Inch  cuts  In  a  freshly 
butchered  carcass  by  means  of  a  special 
container  with  spout,  or  with  a  spoon  or 
spatula.  Thereafter,  it  is  massaged  into 
tbe  meat  with  a  pointed  atick.  Baits  are 
placed  like  those  for  1080. 

ThaUlum  talus  from  36  hours  to  alx  days 
to  produce  a  long,  slow  death  from  respira- 
tory faUure.  In  sub-lethal  doaaa.  it  wiU 
cause  gradual  loss  ot  hair,  t/^*"**''.  teeth 
and  eyesight    as  well  as  malfunctions  of  the 
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kidneys  and  narroua  system;  partial  paraly- 
sis may  alao  occur.  An  animal  dead  of  thal- 
lium can  causa  aecondary  poisoning  in  any- 
thing that  eata  It. 

Cyanide  "Coyote  Oettera."  The  frame  of 
these  killing  devices  consists  of  a  boDow 
five-inch  steel  stake.  Mounted  in  tbe  upper 
end  of  tbls  stake  Is  a  firing  unit  for  special 
.38  calibre  cartridges  which  are  loaded  with 
gunpowder  and  a  prescribed  amount  of  cy- 
anide. A  soft  wool  or  fur  hood  fits  over  the 
firing  vmit.  Tba  stake  is  driven  Into  the 
ground,  tbe  firing  unit  readied  and  tbe 
hood  is  smeared  with  a  fetid  scent  alluring 
to  coyotes.  When  an  animal  pulls  on  the 
hood  with  Its  teeth,  the  charge  is  triggered — 
shooting  a  spray  of  cyanide  Into  its  mouth. 
Death  from  suffocation  occuirs  in  less  than 
five  minutes. 

Coyote  getters  are  curious  looking  objects; 
they  often  have  been  mistaken  for  survey 
markers  or  strange  stakes. 

Strychnine.  The  deadly  fruit  of  an  East 
Indian  tree,  strychnine  has  long  been  in  use 
aa  a  poison  in  the  West.  All  forms  of  wild- 
life as  susceptible — both  mammals  and 
birds. 

Currently,  almost  all  poisoning  with  this 
substance  involves  small,  quarter-Inch 
cubes  which  are  rolled  into  the  center  of 
baUs  of  fat  or  ground  meat.  These  are  then 
spread  by  hand  in  areas  of  supposed  predator 
concentration — or  arotmd  "attractor"  bait 
carcasses.  Paper  bags  of  strychnine  balls  also 
are  scattered  over  the  countryside  from  air- 
planes. Violent  spasms  precede  rapid  death 
from  respiratory  faUure. 


OHIO    THE    FELATURED    STATE    IN 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION'S 

FESTIVAL    OP    AMERICAN    FOLK- 
LIFE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1967,  the  Festival  of  American 
IV>Uclife,  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  has  brought  a  new  and  ex- 
citing dimension  to  life  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Each  year  the  festival  has  focused 
on  the  folklife  of  an  individual  State.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  this  year's  fifth 
annual  festival  had  Ohio,  as  its  featured 
State,  and  a  portion  of  the  Mall  was  set 
aside  for  the  people  of  Ohio  to  display 
and  to  demonstrate  the  folkways  and 
crafts  which  give  richness  and  diversity 
to  CMiio  life. 

On  July  1, 1  had  the  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Ohio  exhibit  and  to 
meet  with  the  Ohio  participants.  It  was 
impressive  to  see  the  variety  of  skills  to 
be  presented  and  to  realize  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  who  come 
to  the  Festival  of  American  Folklife 
would  gain  a  better  imderstanding  of  my 
native  State  of  Ohio.  At  a  time  when  we 
hear  so  much  about  our  technological  so- 
ciety, about  the  problems  of  the  city  and 
dangers  of  industrial  mUution.  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  old  traditions, 
representing  the  best  of  American  life 
and  history,  have  continuing  vitality. 
These  crafts  and  traditions  are  not 
archaic  folkways,  to  be  preserved  in  books 
and  museums,  but  living  expressions  of 
the  many  cultures  that  have  built  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  this  year  cele- 
brates its  125th  anniversary,  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  establishing  the  Festival  of 
American  Folklife  as  an  ann^iai  event  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Jim 
Morris,  Director  of  the  Smithsonian's 


Division  of  Performing  Arts,  and  Ralph 
Rinzler,  festival  director,  the  festival  has 
grown  each  year  and  has  itself  become  a 
fine  tradition  of  Washington's  summer. 
The  festival  each  year  reminds  of  aU  that 
Is  best  in  American  life,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  visiting  it  again  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  brief  remarks, 
it  is  impossiMe  to  describe  in  detail  the 
many  fine  exhibits  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
listing  of  the  Ohio  participants  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  My  thanks  to  these  fine  peo- 
ple for  coining  to  Washington  and  giving 
so  generously  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  make  the  Ohio  participation  in  the 
festival  the  great  success  it  was. 

There  being  no  obJecti(Hi,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Ohio  PAKTicn>ANTs 

CaAFTSMEN 

Ralph  Allng,  weaver. 

John  Ascherl,  stained  glass  cutter. 

Michael  Ascherl,  stained  glass  cutter. 

Anastasla  Bolettenny,  psyanki  maker. 

Oneta  Bradford,  sovU  food  cook.. 

Mara  BosUkoS,  pysankl  maker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milorad  Butrich,  Serbian 
cookery. 

Manuel  Dlnarhos,  Greek  cookery. 

Theoharis  Dlnarhos,  Greek  cookery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stojan  DJokovich,  Serbian 
cookery. 

Soptrla  Galilei.  Italian  cookery. 

Kostas  Hapsis.  Greek  cookery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Helwig.  apple  butter 
makers. 

Chet  Hlnes,  dulcimer  maker. 

Irene  Hlnes,  sourdough  baker. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hnatiuk,  pysankl  makers. 

Rev.  Mel  Klokow,  Moravian  congregation. 

Manuel  Kostandino,  Greek  cookery. 

Tom  Koullofis,  Greek  pastries. 

Irene  Kowal.  pysankl  maker. 

Grace  Martina,  Italian  bread  makar. 

John  Marx,  bagel  maker. 

Alice  McCaffrey,  crocheted  rugs. 

Mrs.  Roman  Miller,  Amlsh  bread  maker. 

Virgil  MUler,  cider  maker. 

Otto  Moore,  bsisket  maker. 

Arthur  Nicholas,  dulcimer  maker. 

General  Custer  Nicholas,  dulcimer  maker. 

Raymond  Nicholas,  dulcimer  maker. 

George  Psppas.  Greek  pastries. 

Roy  Karl  Penn.  toy  maker  and  whlttler. 

Lena  Pollack,  buckeye  doU  maker. 

Henry  W.  Raber.  Amish  buggy  maker. 

Thomas  Rauch,  carnival  lore. 

Paul  Richards,  maple  sugar  candy  maker. 

Harry  Rife,  gunsmith. 

John  Rokas,  Greek  pastries. 

Mrs.  Mileva  Samardzija.  Serbian  cookery. 

Ernest  Schmld,  cheese  maker. 

Ernest  Sickles,  glass  cutter. 

Ernest  Sickles,  Jr..  glass  cutter. 

Anna  SmearsoU,  rug  weaver. 

Paul  SmearsoU,  rug  weaver. 

Mike  Tsambounieras,  Greek  cookery. 

Mlnas  Tsambounieras.  Greek  cookery. 

Mrs.  Sofie  Tsambounieras,  Greek  cookery. 

Ernest  G.  Urban,  cobbler. 

Joyce  Walker,  butter  maker. 

George  Weber,  wood  carver. 

The  John  Heckewelder,  candle  makers. 

Memorial  Church  Congregation,  love  feast 
bun  makers;  Herrnbut  Star  Markers. 


tobacco  and  championing  certain  "emi- 
nent authorities"  to  the  effect  that  smok- 
ing is  not  harmful  to  health.  I  have  often 
pondered  the  credibility  of  this  testi- 
mony. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
however,  I  read  of  an  authority  to  the 
effect  that  smoking  is  actually  beneficial 
to  health.  Sioux  Indian  Chief  Red  Fox 
credits  his  101  years  to  "15  pushups  and 
18  cigars  a  day." 

The  chief  reports  tobacco  has  as  many 
vitamins  as  such  vegetables  as  cabbage 
and  cauliflower,  and  women  who  smoke 
pipes  and  sniff  snuff  "would  give  birth  to 
a  baby  today  and  be  up  washing  diapers 
in  the  morning." 

Now  that  is  credibility. 


TOBACCO  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  frequently 
in  our  Senate  deliberations  on  the  effects 
of  smoking  on  health,  I  find  a  few  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  rising  in  defense  of 


PROGRAMS  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  occasion,  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  oa  Aging,  to 
submit  testimony  to  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  urging  that  fimding 
levels  for  programs  affecting  senior  citi- 
zens be  si^ificantly  increased  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

I  submitted  these  requests  for  adequate 
funding  in  light  of  the  administration's 
persistent  refusal  to  seek,  on  its  own,  the 
necessary  funds  to  adequately  administer 
present  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  two  statements  I  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  first  concerns  the  urgent  need  to 
adequately  fund  operation  mainstream, 
which  provides  financing  for  the  ix>pular 
and  successful  green  thumb  and  green 
light  programs.  The  second  statement 
concerns  fimding  for  other  program  af- 
fecting senior  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
TxsTTMONT    Bepokk    thk    Labox-HEW    Sub- 

coMMrrTEK  or  the  Sematk  Coicicrmx  on 

Afpropxiations,  Jm.T  1971 

Mr.  Chukcu.  Mr.  Chairman,  aince  Janu- 
ary 1969  the  unemployment  rate  has  risen 
precipitously  from  3.4  percent  to  5.6  percent, 
adding  nearly  2.8  million  persons  to  the  Job- 
less roUs.  Today  there  are  more  than  8  mil- 
lion unemployed  individuals. 

PracticaUy  all  segments  of  our  economy 
have  felt  the  Impact  of  this  economic  slow- 
down— whether  in  the  form  of  mass  layoffs, 
shorter  work  weeks,  smaller  paychecks,  ris- 
ing prices,  or  Just  slow  business.  And  all  age 
groups  have  been  affected  by  the  widespread 
unemployment  which  has  affected  every 
region  in  the  Nation.  But,  older  worlcers  and 
their  families  have  ijeen  especially  hard  bit. 

Today  there  are  nearly  500.000  individuals 
55  and  older  who  have  lost  their  Jobs.  This 
represents  an  84  percent  Increase  for  this  age 
group  since  January  1989.  Many  of  these  per- 
aons  have  discovered  that  tbey  have  lost  more 
than  their  Jobs.  Thousands  have  also  lost 
their  pension  coverage — even  though  they 
may  have  worked  most  of  their  lives  to  pro- 
vide a  little  "nest  egg"  for  retirement. 

Once  un«nployed,  these  crfder  workers  run 
a  grave  risk  of  being  without  work  for  a  long 
>eriod  of  time.  Tbday  there  are  171,000  per- 
sons In  the  65-pIus  ag*  categoiy  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  15  week*  or  longer,  or 
almost  months.  Compared  with  January 
1989,  this  reiMesents  a  startling  195  percent 
increase  in  their  long-term  Joblessness. 
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war  many  of  th«M  IndlvldiuUs,  Operation 
ICatnatreMB  baa  UteraUy  been  a  lUesaver. 
ThonaaiUU  of  (Uaadvantaged  older  penooa 
have  been  able  to  help  thenuelvee  out  of 
poverty  by  providing  urgently  needed  public 
•ervlcee  tn  their  communltlea. 

An  excellent  example  U  the  Oreen  Thumb 
jtrogram.  wblcb  U  conducted  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  Approximately  3,000  partici- 
pants— ranging  In  age  from  66  to  94 — have 
helped  to  beautify  our  Nation's  countryside 
In  many  ways.  For  example,  they  have 
planted  over  4  mUUon  trees:  built  hundreds 
of  roadalde  parka  for  recreational  p\irpoeee; 
and    restored   numax>us    historical   sites. 

Outstanding  pilot  programs — such  as 
Green  Thumb,  Oreen  Light,  Senior  Aides,  and 
the  Senior  Community  Service  projects — 
have  provided  ample  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  concept  of  community  service  by 
(dder  Americans.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  appear  here  today  to  urge  Increased  funding 
for  these  siiccessful  programs.  Specifically,  I 
proix>8e  that  the  Administration's  budgetary 
request  for  Manpower  Training  Service*  be 
Increased  by  (a-S  million,  from  $1,666,396,000 
to  91,668,696,000.  The  purpose  of  thU  pro- 
posed $3.2  million  Increase  is  to  raise  the 
budget  estimate  for  Mainstream  from  $38.8 
million  to  $41  mllUon. 

The  benefits  of  this  \indertaklng,  I  strongly 
believe,  are  many.  For  example,  this  can 
provide  new  job  opportunities  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  At  the  same  time.  It  can 
also  provide  an  effective  means  for  delivering 
badly  needed  public  services — services  which 
many  communities  are  now  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  their  citizens. 

This  $2.2  million  increase  can  also  help  to 
provide  new  Oreen  Thumb  programs  in  addi- 
tional States. 

Moreover,  service  programs  can  be  tailored 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly,  especially 
for  those  who  must  work  part-time  to  sup- 
plement inadequate  retirement  benefits.  For 
many  aged  or  aging  Americans,  serving  In 
their  communities  can  be  a  most  rewarding 
experience.  For  others,  it  can  mean  a  new 
career  or  an  opportunity  to  eng;age  in  pur- 
poseful activity. 

The  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  these  exist- 
ing demonstration  programs  strongly  sug- 
gests that  there  are  many  low-income  older 
persons  in  virtually  every  community  who 
are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  perform  serv- 
ices benefiting  their  localities.  Greater  utilla- 
ation  of  their  skills,  experience  and  wisdom 
would  not  only  assist  the  elderly  Job  seeeker, 
but  the  public  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  my  amendment  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2J  million  for  Operation  Main- 
stream. 

TKsmfONT  »T  HONomASLK  FKAmc  CHxntCH, 
Chahman,  Sbnar  Sfxciai,  CoMMrrna  on 
Aamo,  Bcroac  trk  L.abo>-H£W  Sttbcom- 
MRm    OF    THX    Skmatx    Committxk    on 

AFPaoPmiATIONB,  JULT  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  this  morning  to  testify 
on  issues  of  vital  concern  for  the  Nation's 
elderly. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  also  wlah  to  oompUment  you  and 
your  Subconunltitee  tot  the  genuine  Interest 
that  you  have  always  demonstrated  for  older 
Americans.  This  was  certainly  the  case  last 
year  when  you  helped  provide  $600,000  to 
fund  the  ReUred  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  also  denxmstrated 
irtisn  you  approved  an  additional  $600,000  tor 
the  Foster  Orandpar«nt  program,  which 
helps  low-income  elderly  persons  to  help 
themselves  by  providing  vital  aui^wrtlve 
servloes  for  young,  disadvantaged  children. 
And  tt  was  clearly  apparent  when  $650,000 
In  funding  was  provided  to  pay  for  the  el- 
dsriy^  delegate  expenses  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 


These  measures,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  had 
strong  bipartisan  support,  as  so  often  oocuta 
on  issues  affecting  the  aged. 

This  was  forcefully  demonstrated  earlier 
this  year  when  the  AdmlnlstratlMi  submitted 
its  budget.  As  you  may  recall,  that  budget 
called  for  a  $2.6  million  cutback  in  funding 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It  would  have 
provided  only  28  percent  of  the  $106  mlUion 
authorized  to  be  spent.  And  it  would  have 
cut  many  programs  to  the  bone,  despite  an 
urgent  need  for  stepped-up  funding. 

However,  members  from  both  sides  o(  the 
aisle  protested  these  shortsighted  and  ill- 
advised  reductions.  Joint  hearings — evaluat- 
ing the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the 
progress  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging — were  then  held  in  March  and  April 
by  the  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee.  At  our  conclud- 
ing hearing,  the  Administration  not  only 
rescinded  its  original  budgetary  request,  but 
also  proposed  a  $7.88  mlllioQ  increase  In 
fimdlng  for  qiecial  programs  for  the  aging 
and  a  $2.16  million  raise  for  aging  research 
and  training. 

However,  the  revised  budget  requests  only 
about  38  percent  of  the  authorized  funding 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  For  these 
and  other  reasons.  I  strongly  believe  that  far- 
reaching  action  is  still  needed  on  several 
fronts  to  improve  the  budget. 

SPECIAL    PaOCKAMS    FOB    TKX    AGING 

Particularly  important  Is  the  need  for  a 
$10.5  million  Increase  in  funding  for  special 
programs  for  the  aging — raising  the  Admin- 
istration's request  from  $33.7  million  to  $44,2 
million.  Of  this  total.  I  propose  that  the  com- 
munity programs  on  aging  (TiUe  lU)  be  in- 
creased from  $9  mllUon  to  $15  million,  and 
the  Poster  Grandparent  program  from  $10.6 
million  to  $16  million. 

Community  Programs  on  A0ng:  Perhaps 
the  lifeline  of  services  for  older  Americans  is 
the  community  programs  on  aging  which 
help  the  elderly  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 
including  transportation  Tor  the  Infirm  and 
fraU;  home  delivered  meals:  homemaker  and 
home  health  services;  telephone  reassurance 
calls:  and  many  others. 

For  many  older  Americans  these  services 
mean  the  difference  between  living  inde- 
pendently and  being  institutionalized  at  a 
much  higher  public  cost.  And  for  some,  these 
services  have  UteraUy  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

However,  the  $9  mUllon  budget  estimate 
win  fund  approximately  700  community  proj- 
ects, the  same  number  as  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  But.  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1969,  this  represents  a  reduction  of  about  400 
projects.  Yet.  nearly  6  years  of  successful 
operations  have  amply  demonstrated  the 
need  to  expand  community  programs  on 
aging,  instead  of  holding  the  line  or  retreat- 
ing. 

Under  my  proposal,  an  additional  460  com- 
miuilty  programs  could  be  funded.  And  the 
number  of  elderly  persons  being  served  would 
be  increased  from  1  million  to  nearly  1.7 
million.  With  these  services,  more  older 
Americans  would  be  able  to  live  in  dignity, 
instead  of  subsisting. 

Foster  Grandparent  Program:  Another  area 
oT  special  concern  is  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program.  In  a  recent  report  from  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  we  were  informed  that  "hundreds 
of  requests  for  Federal  help  to  start  new 
projects  are  turned  away  each  year  for  lack 
of  funds."  Yet  the  budget  for  fiscal  1972  re- 
quests the  same  amount,  $10.5  mllUon,  as 
was  appropriated  last  year.  This  will  fund 
about  68  projects. 

However,  my  proposed  funding  Increase — 
from  $10.6  million  to  $16  million — would  add 
30  new  projects  to  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program.  It  would  also  provide  new  opportu- 
nities for  satisfying  part-time  employment 
for  1,800  low-income  persons  60  and  older. 
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raising  the  present  total  from  4,200  to  6  000 
An  additional  3,600  neglected,  retarded  'and 
otherwise  disadvantaged  chUdren  would  re- 
ceive important  supportive  services  which 
are  not  now  available. 

These  are  compelling  reasons.  But  there  are 
others.  In  a  recent  report,  entitled  "Cost- 
Benefit  Analysis  of  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program,"  it  was  pointed  out: 

•The  funding  rate  of  the  Foetw  Grandpar- 
ent Program  is  thus  a  sound  investment  hav- 
ing a  rate  of  return  of  at  least  200%  or  300% 
in  terms  of  direct  benefits  and  savings." 

Yet,  the  market  for  their  services  has  har«t> 
ly  been  Upped.  According  to  the  latest  data 
avaUable,  more  than  8,000  eligible  elderly 
poor  are  on  the  waiting  list  at  the  68  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  there  are  thousands— per- 
haps hundreds  of  thousands— of  potential  ap- 
plicants who  know  nothing  about  the  ex- 
istence of  this  program. 

BXSXAaCH     ANO    TKAININa 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  field  of 
aging  u  the  low  priority  assigned  to  research 
and  training.  Por  example,  of  the  $69.15  mil- 
lion requested  for  research  and  training  to 
be  administered  by  the  Social  and  RehabUl- 
tatlon  Service,  only  $5.8  mUllon  is  specifically 
earmarked  for  aging  research  and  training. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  funding  for  8RS 
research  and  training  be  Increased  by  $3  7 
million  from  $69.16  million  to  $72.86  mUiion 
SpeclflcaUy.  I  propose  that  research  for  So- 
cial and  RehabUlUtlon  projects  be  raised 
from  $24,125  million  to  $25,825  million  This 
would  be  designed  to  boost  funding  for  aging 
research  by  $1.7  mUllon.  from  $2.8  mUllon  to 
$4.5  mUllon.  Additionally.  I  urge  that  appro- 
priations for  training  in  the  field  of  aging 
be  Increased  from  $3  mUllon  to  $5  miUlon. 

Research:  This  is  a  modest  Increase  con- 
sidering the  documented  needs  in  both  of 
these  crucial  areas.  But  this  proposal  can 
have  important  as  weU  as  far  reaching  bene- 
fits. 

For  example,  this  proposed  Increase  could 
fund  an  additional  25  research  and  demon- 
stratlon  projects.  With  this  money  new 
studies  could  be  launched  to  consider  alter- 
native living  arrangements  for  the  elderly 
and  other  imporunt  i&sues  affecting  older 
Americans.  " 

Important  but  stUI  unanswered  questions 
about  the  aging  process  present  cogent  argu- 
ments for  expanding  R&D  efforts.  More- 
over, even  though  present  research  and 
demonstration  has  been  Umited,  it  has  re- 
peatedly proved  to  be  a  sound  Investment. 

Training:  A  dearth  of  trained  personnel 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  for  upgrading  or  providing  services 
for  the  elderly.  According  to  one  r^>ort— 
"The  Demand  for  Personnnel  and  Training 
m  the  Field  of  Aging"— it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  persons  serving 
the  elderly  have  never  had  formal  prepara- 
tion for  their  work. 

But  unless  action  is  taken  now  to  expand 
training  opportunities,  the  elderly  wUl  con- 
tinue to  face  a  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  to  provide  the  care  and  services 
which  they  need. 

Adequate  funding  is,  of  course,  a  number 
one  priority.  Under  the  proposed  budget, 
approximately  352  persons  wlU  participate  in 
the  long-term  training  program.  However, 
my  proposal  for  an  additional  $2  mUUon 
could  make  available  new  opportunities  for 
440  professionals  to  provide  vital  leadership 
during  this  decade.  Or,  it  could  train  20,000 
persons  to  participate  in  the  short-term 
courses.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  addi- 
tional fimding  for  training  would  also  seem 
to  be  a  very  prudent  Investment.  It  can,  for 
example,  help  assure  that  more  older  Ameri- 
cans receive  the  services  which  they  need  for 
health  and  Independent  living.  This  can  help 
to  reduce  the  rising  costs  of  InstituUonalized 
care. 
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Major  Increases  in  funding  are  also  ur- 
gently needed  for  research  and  tralxdng  1& 
the  National  Institute  of  C3Uld  Health  and 
Human  Devslc^msnt.  Unlike  research  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  gerontological  re- 
search under  NICHHD  focuses  on  biomedical, 
soclcdoglcal  and  psychological  aspecU  of 
aging.  In  addition,  the  aging  branch  of 
NICHHD  trains  professionals  in  blomediclne. 
On  the  other  band,  training  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  designed  prlmarUy  for  prac- 
titioners, such  as  managers  of  retirement 
homes.  

Quite  clearly,  the  NICHHD  budget  for 
aging  research  and  training  is  In  full  scale 
retreat,  although  there  Is  a  critical  need  for 
Inr.rraBfwl  efforts.  Compared  with  last  year's 
apprcpriatlon.  the  Administration  is  propos- 
ing a  12  percent  cutback — from  $8,762  mU- 
Uon to  97.180  mlUion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
Gerontological  Society's  reccwnmendatlon 
that  funding  for  NICHHD  be  raised  from 
$103,232  mlUlon  to  $108,062  mlUlon.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ap- 
propriations for  aging  research  and  train- 
ing from  $7,180  mUUon  to  $12  mlUlon,  for  a 
$4,820  mllUon  boost  In  funding. 

With  this  money,  further  research  can  be 
Initiated  for  treatment  of  chronic  diseases 
which  plague  aged  and  aging  Americans.  In 
addition,  social  and  i>sychological  research 
can  be  conducted  to  make  the  Later  years 
more  satisfying  and  rewarding.  Moreover,  ad- 
ditional personnel  can  be  trained  to  serve 
older  people  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Jerome  Kaplan  stunmed  up  the  need 
for  this  approach  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  In  March: 

"We  mtist  have  knowledge  about  the  aging 
process,  disease,  and  their  related  behavioral 
components  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  needs  of  our  people.  Simultaneously,  we 
must  have  the  training  and  education  pro- 
grams that  produce  qualified  professionals 
who  provide  services  to  our  people." 

"There  Is  one  axiom:  research,  training, 
professional  education,  and  services  go  hand 
In  hand.  Each  Is  necessary  to  the  other  but 
not  sufficient  In  Itself." 

SKMIOB    OPPOKTONITIES    AND    SKEVICES 

Vow,  X  would  Uke  to  turn  to  funding  for 
the  OAce  of  Eoonomic  Oi^>ortunity.  The  Ad- 
ministration's budget  proposes  that  $830.4 
mlUktn  be  spent  for  community  development 
programs.  Of  this  total.  $388  mlUion  is  rec- 
ommended for  community  action  operations, 
including  $8  mlUlon  for  the  Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Services  program. 

Mr.  CSialrman,  I  tirge  a  $2  mllllou  increase 
In  funding  for  community  development  pro- 
grams, trom  $830.4  miUlon  to  $832.4  mllUon. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  In- 
crease appropriatlona  for  SOS  by  $2  million, 
from  $8  mUllon  to  $10  mUllon. 

The  reasons  for  taking  this  acUon,  I  be- 
lieve, are  many.  SOS  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  aU  the  poverty  programs.  Ap- 
proximately 800^000  elderly  persons  are  served 
In  many  ways,  including  training  to  prepare 
older  persons  for  part-time  or  fuU-tlme  Jobs; 
screening  applicants  for  subsidized  housing 
units:  consumer  education  programs  to  assist 
aged  persons  in  buying  food  and  budgeting 
their  money;  and  eit^>loyment  opportunities 
in  thsse  programs.  With  my  proposed  $2  mU- 
lion  increase,  an  additional  200,000  older  per- 
sons could  be  served. 

A  recent  evaluatton  by  Klrschner  Associates 
found  that  SOS  programs  are  an  effective 
means  for  identifying  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  aged  poor.  Moreover,  the  report  noted: 

806  programs  have  a  low  unit  cost  per  ben- 
eficiary. 

The  projscts  have  produced  slgnlflcant  Un- 
provemeots  In  the  aged^  asnas  of  dignity  as 
weu  as  thslr  fdiysioal  and  emotional  well- 
being. 


SOB  programs  have  been  enthusiastically 
aoospted  at  the  community  levti. 

In  fact,  SOS  projects  hare  generated  40 
cents  In  local  resources  for  every  Federal 
dollar  spent,  which  Is  the  largest  nonfederal 
share  of  any  OEO  progrmm. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  Impact  of  my  pro- 
posals would  be  to  provide  an  appropriations 
increase  of  $21 .02  mUllon  for  several  programs 
serving  the  elderly.  This  is  a  very  modest  In- 
crease considering  their  urgent  needs.  But,  I 
also  believe  it  Is  realistic  considering  the 
budgetary  situation  and  the  many  requests 
you  receive  to  increase  funding  for  other 
programs. 

In  terms  of  added  costs,  this  will  amotint 
to  about  a  dime  per  person  in  the  United 
States.  Siirely  we  can  afford  this  extra  cost  for 
20  mlUion  older  Americans,  who  have  worked 
most  of  their  lives  for  the  progress  we  now 
enjoy. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ACTION 
PROGRAM  TO  CX>MBAT  THEFT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  CARGO 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  todAy  I 
wish  to  cramnent  upon  a  significant 
problem  which  has  been  neglected  lar 
too  long.  It  concerns  the  security  and 
protection  of  international  cargo  from 
theft  and  pilferage  at  our  ports  of  entry 
through  the  United  States.  The  gravity 
of  this  problem  is  evident.  In  a  recent  re- 
port filed  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
loss  of  c&igo  due  to  the  absence  of  com- 
prehensive security  regulations  may  an- 
nually approcu;h  the  $1.5  billion  mark. 
Aside  from  the  huge  dollar  loss,  which 
has  obvious  dysfunctional  effects  upon 
the  econmny,  the  problem  of  cargo  theft 
often  reaches  proportions  which  seri- 
ously deter  foreign  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Other  resulting  detrimental  ef- 
fects include  such  things  as  the  follow- 
ing: Manufacturing  schedules  may  be 
delayed  or  not  met,  employees  of  manu- 
facturers may  be  laid  off  because  of  tatik 
of  raw  materials,  seasonal  markets  may 
be  lost,  cargo  insurance  premiums  sky- 
rocket, stolen  merchandise  may  be  put 
into  the  stream  of  commerce  by  the  un- 
derworld to  compete  with  legitimate 
business  in  direct  competiti(m  with  the 
original  importer,  and  duties  often  are 
not  collected  on  merchandise  which  has 
been  stolen. 

The  growth  of  this  multi-million- 
dollar  criminal  activity  in  the  transport 
of  international  cargo  must  be  stemmed 
immediately.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
urge  serious  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istration's action  program  to  combat 
theft  of  international  cargo  as  outlined 
by  the  Honorable  Eugene  T.  Rossides. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
a  speech  delivered  June  17,  at  the  Gov- 
ernment-Industry Cargo  Security  Con- 
ference. This  program  is  divided  into 
three  major  areas  of  concern.  The  first 
two  parts,  which  became  effective  April 
1,  1971,  deal  with,  first,  cargo  accounta- 
bility, protection  of  imported  cargo  from 
time  of  unloading  imtil  delivery  to  the 
consignee  or  his  agent,  and  second,  im- 
provement of  physical  and  procedural 
security,  the  handling  and  storage  i^utse 
in  the  processing  of  imported  merchan- 
dise. The  third  part  of  this  progtam  Is 
concerned  with  natiimal  standards,  li- 


censing, and  personnel  identification.  I 
am  particulariy  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  program  because  of  the  bill.  S. 
1654,  dealing  with  this  issue,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  S«iate  in  April.  This 
legislation  seeks  to  curb  the  problem  of 
ttiett  by  prescribing  national  standards 
for  the  physical  security  of  areas  where 
cargo  Is  handled  and  stored,  by  screen- 
ing those  persons  who  seek  access  to 
high-risk  cargo  areas  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate undesirable  persons;  and  by  re- 
structuring the  criminal  penalties  relat- 
ing to  unlawful  removal  of  goods  from 
these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Rossides'  speech  as  being  of  vital  inter- 
est and  concern  to  all  and  deserving  of 
careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 
Thk  AoMonsraATioN's  Action  PaocRAii  To 

Combat  Thxtt  of  Intxsnationai.  Cabso 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Guests: 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  at  this  confer- 
ence to  dlscuas  with  you  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's three-p<rint  action  program  to 
curtaU  the  theft  and  pilferage  of  interna- 
tional cargo  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  Administration  legislation  which 
Treasury  has  submitted  to  Congress  to  com- 
bat international  cargo  theft. 

Eaily  In  this  Administration.  President 
Nixon  directed  a  concerted  attack  on  ( 1 )  or- 
ganiaed  crime  and  (2)  drug  smuggling.  This 
concerted  attack  became  Treasury's  highest 
priority  in  the  area  of  law  enfcNxement. 

The  long  neglected  problem  of  theft  ot 
cargo  fell  into  both  of  these  priority  areas. 
Therefore,  early  in  1969  Treasury  imtiated  a 
study  of  the  caigo  theft  problem  and  de- 
veloped an  acUon  program  based,  first,  on 
what  we  could  accompliab  under  existing 
authority  and,  aecMtdly,  on  that  which 
required  additional  legislative  authority. 
Throughout  our  work  on  this  program,  we 
maintained  a  dose  liaison  with  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  beaded  by  Senator  Bltdc. 
whose  bearings  assisted  greatly  in  focusing 
attention  on  the  proMem. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  is  well  known 
to  aU  of  you.  The  actual  doUar  loss  is  huge. 
In  addition  to  the  dollar  loss,  however,  the 
economy  is  affected  in  other  ways  by  such 
cargo  losses — manufacturing  schedules  may 
be  delayed;  employees  of  manufacturers  may 
be  laid  off  due  to  lack  of  raw  materials; 
seasonal  markets  may  be  lost;  Insurance 
premiums  are  increased;  stolen  merchandise 
may  be  put  into  the  stream  of  oommeroe  by 
the  underworld  in  competition  with  legiti- 
mate business,  oftentimes  In  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  Importers  ot  the  prcf>mty 
which  has  been  stolen;  duty  and  internal 
revenue  taxes  are  not  coUected  on  mer-  ^ 
chandise  which  is  not  received  by  the  con- 
signee; and  lower  Income  taxes  are  paid  by 
Importers  who  (1)  faU  to  receive  stolen  mer- 
chandise which  they  woiild  otherwise  seU  at 
a  profit,  and  (2)  claim  a  loss  on  their  Income 
tax  returns  for  such  theft  or  pilferage. 

I  wotild  lUe  to  ssUbUsh  the  penpecUve 
from  which  Treasiiry  sees  its  involvement  in 
the  matter  of  security  of  cargo. 

Cargo  in  international  trade  is  exposed  to 
theft  and  pilferage  at  many  points  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  foreign  producer  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer  in  the  United  States. 
Some  losses,  of  course,  occur  In  transit  in  the 
foreign  country  and  while  awaiting  loading 
either  at  docks  or  attports  abroad  prior  to 
transoceanic  shipment.  1%s  shipment  arrives 
in  the  United  States,  Is  bald  by  the  carrier 
for  a  brief  period  unto  it  baa  been  cleared  by 
Customs,  and  is  then  timnsported  Inland 
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eitlMr  by  ft«lght  forwaid«n  or  by  the  Un- 
portora  yU  tbMt  own  transport. 

From  the  tlma  that  the  merchUMUae 
physlcAUy  touches  the  territory  of  tbe 
United  States,  either  being  iinlatftn  from  an 
airplane  at  an  airport  of  entry  or  from  a 
Teasel  onto  a  dock.  It  is  undw  ''customs 
custody"  until  released  by  Customs  for  entry 
Into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
After  this  rdeaae,  delivery  may  be  made  by 
the  carrier  either  dlrecUy  to  the  importer  or 
to  a  designated  agent,  such  as  a  customhouse 
broker  or  freight  forwarder. 

It  is  this  period  of  "customs  custody," 
tnclTKlIng  the  point  of  delivery  by  the  carrier, 
with  which  Customs  Is  and  should  be  con- 
cerned. During  this  period,  the  carrier  Is 
responsible  for  Insxirlng  the  physical  seetirity 
of  the  merchandise.  Customs,  however,  does 
exercise  control  over  nu>vement  of  the  cargo 
by  the  carrier  until  a  suitable  arrangement 
for  payment  of  duty  has  been  made  and 
until  Customs  Is  satisfied  that  contraband, 
such  as  heroin  and  cocaine,  la  not  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  any  theft  or  pilferage  of  mer- 
chandise, once  it  had  landed  and  until  its 
release  from  customs  custody,  threatens  the 
proper  ocrilectlan  of  duty  and  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  with  which  Customs  Is 
eharged.  Moreover,  Customs  already  has  per- 
aoniul  physlcaUy  pcesent  at  the  atrpocts  and 
docks,  at  the  terminals  and  warehouses. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  Interests  and 
eapabUltles  that  I  am  able  to  report  to  you 
this  morning  on  Treasury's  three-part  action 
program. 

1.  Cargo  AeeountaMHty.  The  first  part,  a 
regulation  which  became  effective  AprU  1  of 
this  year,  establishes  a  closer  accountability 
for  In^Mirtad  cargo,  from  time  of  "T»^vii»»g 
nntU  dellTery  to  the  consignee  or  his  agent. 
This  also  produces  statistics  which  will  en- 
able us  to  pin-point  the  spedflc  piers,  ter- 
mlnaU  or  warehouses,  and  the  types  and 
values  of  merchandise  which  are  most  in- 
volved  in  cargo  thefU. 

a.  Improved  Phpaieal  aitd  Procedural  Se- 
CMTtty.  The  regulattoci,  also  effective  April  1, 
•stabUsbes  elementary  standards  for  the 
handling  and  storage  of  international  cargo, 
provldaa  for  better  authentication  of  pick- 
up orders  and  verification  of  delivered  quan- 
tltlM.  and  permits  district  directors  of  Cus- 
toms to  require  bonded  warehouse  (^;>eratcrs, 
eustomtaoose  brokers  and  carriers  to  submit 
lists  of  their  employees.  This  regulatioa 
focuses  parttcxilarly  on  secure  storage  and 
handling  of  cargo  with  a  high  value-to- 
welght  ratio  and  cargo  with  broken 
packaging. 

S.  Mmtkmal  Standards.  Licensing  ttnd  Per- 
•onnel  IdentiUcation.  The  third  part  of  our 
program  Is  a  legislative  proposal  now  before 
the  current  session  of  Congress — the  Mllls- 
Bymes  bUI.  njEL  8476  and  the  Bennett  blU, 
S.  1«M,  This  legislation  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  authority  to  com- 
jriete  Customs'  protection  of  international 
cargo  by  establishing  nationwide  standards 
for  security,  both  physical  and  procedural, 
at  seaports  and  airports  of  entry. 

Its  distinctive  feature  Is  that  it  permits 
high  selectivity  in  applying  more  intensive 
security  standards  and  greater  control  of  per- 
sonnel engaging  in  cargo  handling  in  those 
areas  in  which  the  risk  of  theft  is  demon- 
strably greater.  In  these  special  "cargo  se- 
curity areas"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would,  by  regulation,  be  able  to  restrict  ae- 
oees  to  those  persons  representing  Ucensed 
firms  and/or  displaying  IdenUficaUon  badges 
approved  by  the  local  Customs  official, 
navr  BsouLAnoif 
Under  the  first  regtilatlon,  the  efforts  of 
Customs  In^MctoTi  have  been  redirected. 
They  are  now  identifying  high-risk  mer- 
chandise and  shipments  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  personally  supervising  its  discharge. 
This  means  thai  an  apprc^iriate  percentage 
of  the  bills  of  iMUng  are  physloaUy  counted 
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either  at  time  of  discharge  or  shortly  there- 
after. At  least  10  percent  of  the  bills  of  tedlng 
are  also  verified  upon  deUvery  to  the  onward 
carrier  or  Importer. 

In  the  field,  the  Bureau  of  Ciutoms  has 
designated  regional,  district  and  port  peracm- 
nel  as  coordinators  for  the  cargo  accountabil- 
ity and  anti-theft  program  within  their  re- 
flective areas. 

Regional  Oommissloners  of  Customs  and 
District  Directors  of  Customs  have  been  re- 
quested to  oontact  port  authorities,  private 
port  security  agencies,  insurance  companies, 
marine  surveyors,  and  others,  and  elicit  from 
them  information  concerning  theft  and  pil- 
ferage from  piers  and  terminals  in  their 
areas.  Their  reports  on  this  matter,  together 
with  staitlstics  from  the  accountability  re- 
ports, will  be  the  basis  for  recommending  as- 
signment of  additional  inspector  personnel 
to  areas  where  substantial  theft  and  pilferage 
occxir. 

At  present,  approximately  20  percent  of  a 
cargo  Inspector's  time  Is  devoted  to  reconcil- 
ing the  manifest  with  the  entry  documenu. 
The  Customs  Service  is  testing  the  feaslblUty 
of  adapting  this  function  to  the  computer. 
On  an  Interim  basts,  until  it  can  be  definitely 
established  that  the  computer  concept  should 
be  carried  forward,  we  are  eiperlnoentlng 
with  the  use  of  clerical  employees  to  perform 
the  paperwork  function  and  further  redirect- 
ing the  infl)ectors'  activity  to  the  actual 
cargo  on  the  piers  and  terminals. 

SCCOMD  BSOXTLATIOK 

The  second  regulation.  In  the  main,  makes 
applicable  nationwide  the  lessons  learned 
Jrom  a  test  program  inltuted  at  New  Ywk, 
JFK  Airport  in  May  1870.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  test  program,  the  number  of 
r^>orted  instances  of  theft  and  pilferage  de- 
clined by  approximately  44  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  similar  period  in  1969,  and  the 
dollar  value  by  67%.  This  reduction  was  ac- 
complished with  minimum  expense  and 
minimal  effect  on  facilitation  in  the  trans- 
portation Industry  and  by  employing  basic 
common-sense  principles  of  cargo  and  docu- 
mentation seciirity.  Some  of  the  procedures 
Instituted  were : 

1.  Spot-checks  of  cargo  laden  onto  trucks 
and  vans  from  aircraft. 

3.  The  movement  of  both  high-value  and 
broken-package  merchandise  from  aircraft  to 
terminal  In  locked  trucks. 

8.  Depositing  high-value  and  broken- 
package  cargo  in  a  safe  repository  such  as  a 
vault,  security  crib,  or  U.S.  Customs  examina- 
tion room. 

4.  Locked  brokers'  mail  boxes  to  eliminate 
theft  of  documents. 

6.  Use  of  a  new  Cargo  Release  Form.  This 
form  provides  for  authentication  by  the 
broker  of  the  person  authorized  to  pick  up 
the  merchandise. 

«.  In  cooperation  with  port  authority  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  spot  checks 
and  searches  of  trucks  departing  from  the 
airport  dr  terminal  areas. 

Treasurya  second  regulation  enables  Cus- 
toms to  move  quickly  to  apply  these  simple, 
but  effecUve,  measures,  whenever  a  high  in- 
cidence of  theft  so  warrants. 

The  problem  on  the  waterfront  Is  equally 
grave,  although  there  appears  to  be  a  wide 
variance  in  the  magnitude  of  losses  of  cargo. 
Along  the  650-mlle  waterfront  of  New  York 
harbor  cargo  theft  is  so  serious  that  some 
shippers  are  directing  business  to  other  East 
Coast  ports.  Svery  type  of  merchandise 
among  the  $20  billion  in  general  cargo  annu- 
aUy  passing  through  the  port  is  a  candidate 
for  theft,  but  the  goods  most  frequently 
stolen  Include  whiskey,  cigarettes,  radio*, 
television  receivers  and  TV  tubes.  These  goods 
bring  top  prices  from  the  fences  who  reaell 
the  stolen  goods  to  legitimate  dealers  and  to 
mol>-lnfiltrated  firms. 

In  connection  with  these  two  regulations 
I  particularly  want  to  thank,  on  behalf  ot  the 
Secretary,  industry  etements  reprsMoted  hare 


today  for  their  willing  and  imaginative  co- 
operation with  Customs,  not  only  in  the  JFK 
pilot  project  but  also  in  commenting  on  and 
Implementing  the  two  regulaUons. 

jLOMOnVTKATIOK-PaoPOSKD    LBGtSLATIOIf 

To  deal  with  this  serious  problem  with  full 
effectiveness,  the  Treasury  Department,  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration,  has  proposed 
legislation,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
both  houses  of  this  Congress,  aimed  at  selec- 
tively identifying  and  remedying  the  loop- 
holes still  existing  in  Customs'  control  of 
the  movement  of  international  cargo. 

The  proposed  bills  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  establish  by  regulation 
naUonal  standards  for  cargo  protection  which 
would  relate  to  such  maters  as  adequate  car- 
go storage  space,  special  storage  areas  for 
high-value  items,  Ughtlng,  fencing,  alarm 
systems,  separate  private  vehicle  parking 
areas,  and  guards,  as  well  as  to  procedural 
matters. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  creation 
of  "Customs  security  areas"  which  would  be 
established  when  the  Secretary  makes  a  find- 
ing that  within  a  port  or  portion  of  a  port 
there  is  an  uniuual  risk  of  theft  or  pilfer- 
age to  Imported  merchandise  or  merchan- 
dise for  export.  The  esUblishment  of  a  "Cus- 
toms security  area"  wiU  subject  cargo  fa- 
cilities within  that  area  to  even  tighter  se- 
curity measures  than  thoee  prescribed  under 
the  national  standards.  Access  to  such  areas 
would  be  restricted  and  under  the  control 
of  Customs  officers. 

For  access  to  a  "Customs  security  area," 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  require 
the  display  of  identlfloatlon  cards  or  badges 
approved  by  the  Customs  officer  In  charge 
of  a  port.  The  blU  also  identifies  vloUUons 
for  which  the  Customs  officer  in  charge  of 
a  port  may  suspend  or  revoke  an  Identifica- 
tion card  and  the  procedures  which  he  must 
follow  when  he  takes  such  action.  These  pro- 
cedures provide  for  a  full  hearing  and  re- 
view if  requested  by  the  aggrieved  party. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
for  equality  throughout  the  country  in  meet- 
ing the  minimal  standards  which  prudent 
Industry  management  would  normally  fol- 
low In  Its  own  IntMest.  Only  In  q;>eclfic 
areas  of  demonstrated  high  theft  risk,  where 
normal  measures  had  proved  ineffective  or 
industry  had  failed  In  its  basic  responslbiU- 
tles,  would  stringent  measures  and  tight  con- 
trols be  Imposed.  Treasury  would  aspect  to 
define  those  areas  ss  narrowly  as  statistical 
evidence  would  permit — not  an  entire  port 
U  we  could  pin-point  a  dock  area,  not  a  dock 
area  if  we  could  specify  a  particular  pier, 
not  an  entire  airport  if  the  problem  were 
concentrated  at  a  specific  carrier's  terminal. 
And  we  would  hope  to  work  ourselves  out 
of  the  Customs  security  area  business  as 
n4>ldly  as  possible. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  tightens  up  the 
criminal  penalty  structure '  for  cargo  theft 
and  facilitates  the  administration  of  justice 
in  minor  cases  of  pilferage. 

While  this  entire  program  is  addressed 
to  security  of  international  cargo,  we  would 
expect  it  to  provide  spin-off  security  for  the 
large  quantities  of  domestic  cargo  fiowing 
through  and  temporarily  stored  at  the  same 
airport  and  seaport  faclUtles. 

As  noted  earlier,  this  action  program  ties  in 
with  two  top  priority  concerns  of  President 
mxon — the  drive  to  stop  smuggling  of  con- 
traband narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  into 
the  United  States  and  the  can^Mdgn  against 
organized  crime.  If  the  drug  smuggler  can 
steal  the  package  containing  narcotics  before 
entry  U  made,  he  can  avoid  the  risk  of  any 
scrutiny  or  examination  by  a  Customs 
officer. 

Organized  crime  Is  undoubtedly  a  algnlf< 
leant  factor  in  theft  of  cargo,  dtuing  un- 
loading and  delivery  to  the  terminal  •tonga 
area,  while  It  Is  in  the  terminal  Awaiting 
release,   and  especially   during  deUvery  to 
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the  pick-up  trucker  when  coUuslon  can  be 
arranged  with  corrupt  cargo  handlers  In  the 
terminal.  All  large-scale  thefts  have  to  In- 
volve fences  controlled  by  organized  crime. 
This  is  a  devtiopment  that  must  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  effectively  if  any 
meaningful   progress  is  to  be  achieved. 

For  organized  crime,  theft  and  pilferage 
has  become,  within  the  last  decade,  a  big 
and  extremely  profitable  business,  especially 
at  large  deep-water  ports  and  at  major  air- 
ports. No  single  effort  and  no  single  agency 
can  solve  this  problemu  We  must  respond 
with  all  the  available  resources  of  Federal. 
State  and  local  Governments.  We  must  have 
the  tMiX  and  dynamic  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  Industry  and  labor.  That  is  why  this 
joint  conference  represents  an  important 
step  forward  in  attacking  the  entire  problem. 

I  close  with  a  personal  prediction — within 
one  year  of  passage  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  legislation,  we  will  have  substan- 
tially reduced  the  theft  of  international 
cargo  at  all  key  airports  and  seaports. 


FREEDOM  FOR  SLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  met  on  June  19-20, 1971, 
in  Toronto,  Ontario,  to  discuss  and 
wrestle  with  the  problems  of  their  op- 
pressed  homeland  of  Slovakia.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  their 
final  dinner  meeting.  This  congress  was 
attended  by  some  1,300  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world,  all  of  the  belief  that 
Slovaklans  abroad  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  achieving  the  freedom  of 
their  compatriots  in  Slovakia.  I  am  par- 
ticularly saddened  that  a  nation  which 
has  always  valued  and  fought  for  free- 
dom now  finds  itself  shackled  in  a  very 
harsh  way. 

As  a  man  who  had  the  honor,  as  a 
young  American  Foreign  Service  officer, 
of  establishing  the  American  Consulate 
General  in  Bratislava,  as  a  man  who  has 
a  great  love  for  Slovakia,  both  because 
of  the  character  of  her  people  and  the 
beauty  of  her  land,  and  as  a  man 
who  believes  that  Slovakia  should  be  al- 
lowed to  live  its  indep«ident  life,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  stirring 
declaration  adopted  by  the  Slovak  World 
Congress,  the  text  of  my  address  to  the 
world  congress,  a  welcome  letter  from 
Stephen  B.  Roman,  president  of  the  Slo- 
vak World  Congress,  a  short  history  of 
the  country  of  Slovakia,  and  the  remarks 
made  by  an  old  friend  and  the  ranking 
host  official,  the  Honorable  William  Da- 
vis, the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  also  commend  and  congratulate  Mr. 
Stephen  Rmnan  for  all  that  he  did  as 
general  chairman  to  make  the  congress 
the  ringing  success  that  it  was. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

REMAKKS   BT    SCNATOB   dJUBOSNX   Pkll 

Prime  Minister  Davis,  an  old  friend,  Mr. 
Roman,  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders  of  the 
Slovak  people,  yes,  and  lovers  of  Slovakia. 

I  am  hugely  honored  to  be  your  guest  here. 
I  say  this  becauee  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  who  has 
lived  In  Slovakia.  I  have  always  admired  your 
ooxmtry  and  respected  its  people.  I  guess  I 
am  a  Slovak  NaUonallst  at  heart. 

I  well  remember  when  I  first  visited  Slo- 


vakia. It  was  in  Aiigust  1939,  just  prior  to 
Wwld  War  n.  I  oame  across  the  Polish  bor- 
der north  of  Preeaov,  altbotigh  I  must  say 
that  I  was  a  bit  taken  aback  by  the  soldiers 
and  guardlsts  who  were  marching  about  at 
that  time.  I  then  drove  around  through  that 
wonderful  section  of  the  country  between 
Koslce  and  Michalovce,  then  under  Magyar 
rule,  and  that  was  when  I  feU  first  in  love 
with  your  beautiful  area. 

A  couple  of  years  went  by  and  my  father 
was  ^pomted  the  last  American  Minister  to 
Himgary  prior  to  World  War  II.  He,  too,  then 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  and  enjoy  Slo- 
vakia in  the  course  of  his  tours  of  the  then 
overly  swollen  Hungary.  Then,  right  after 
World  War  II,  I  was  really  greatly  honored 
to  establish  the  American  Consulate  Oeneral 
at  Bratislava.  In  fact,  I  enjoyed  that  year  as 
a  young  Foreign  Service  Officer  carrying  oirt 
my  mission  there  more  than  any  other  For- 
eign Service  job  I  ever  had.  Actually,  I  had 
striven  hard  to  get  this  assignment  and 
found  it  fully  up  to  expectations.  I  remembo' 
at  the  time  writing  a  dispatch  to  my  Oovem- 
ment  that  it  was  obvloxis  that  since  the  Com- 
munists would  fare  badly  in  the  c<Hnlng  elec- 
tion of  1948,  I  believed  that  the  Communists 
would  take  extra  legal  steps  such  as  organiz- 
ing a  putsch  in  order  to  retain  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  people  in  the  Soviet  orbit.  No- 
body believed  n>e  at  that  time.  However,  I 
am  sad  to  say  the  events  that  foUowed  bore 
out  my  views. 

I  remember  formally  opening  ova  Amer- 
ican Consulate  Oeneral  a  couple  days  after 
the  Communist  putsch  of  1948.  Our  building 
was  a  lovely  four-story  one  on  Hvlezdoslavovo 
namestl.  It  was  a  great  site.  I  took  particular 
pride  in  fiylng  our  American  fiag  there,  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  of  the  massed  so-csOled 
demonstrations  that  took  place  directly  m 
front  of  our  building. 

During  my  year  in  Slovakia,  I  became  In- 
creasingly in  love  with  your  lovely  country. 
I  remember  so  well  shooting  boar  In  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Slovakia,  climbing  the 
high  Tatra,  walking  in  the  woods  above 
Piestany  and  along  the  Vah,  and  enjoying 
the  lovely  wines  at  Modra. 

It  was  a  wonderful  year  marred  principally 
by  the  cruel  practices  of  the  conununlst  po- 
lice. Many  of  my  friends  were  among  those 
jailed  and  tortured. 

One  of  those  arrested  was  a  young  Amer- 
ican of  Slovak  background  who  had  come  to 
work  for  us  at  the  consulate  in  early  1948. 
I  think  many  of  you  here  know  of  him — ^hls 
name  Is  John  Hvasta.  He's  sitting  right  there. 
Like  the  nation  of  Slovaks,  John  withstood 
the  ordeal  of  his  Imprisonment  and  came  out 
of  it  matured  and  tempered  by  his  cruel  ex- 
perience, more  vibrant  and  ever  more  ded- 
icated to  fighting  for  his  beliefs  and  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

I  guess,  though,  cruel  political  experiences 
are  part  of  the  heritage  of  Slovakia  and  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  general. 

I  remember  one  time  going  down  to  Karol 
Smldke,  President  of  the  SIovensk&  N&rodn4 
Rada,  and  protesting  the  abuses  suffered  In 
jail  by  one  of  my  employees.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  got  quite  excited  which  resulted  in 
his  tearing  open  his  shirt  and  showing  me 
the  scars  he  had  suffered  from  the  Hungarian 
political  police.  In  any  case,  after  many 
months  of  increasing  friction  with  the  lo- 
cal government  authorities,  I  was  trans- 
ferred. I  remember  my  sense  of  sadness  when 
my  wife  and  I  crossed  the  Danube  leaving 
Slovakia.  Many  of  my  friends  had  fled — in 
fact,  I  left  wearing  Fedor  Hodza's  wintw 
overcoat,  in  order  that  I  might  afterwards 
return  it  to  him  in  America — but  many  of 
my  friends  were  also  left  behind. 

However,  since  that  year,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  pay  a  few  visits  to  Slovakia. 
In  fact,  just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  went 
once  again  on  that  wonderful  drive  from 
Koslce  to  Michalovce  and  Sobranoe,  to  Snlna 
and  Humenne.  then  to  Persov  and  back  to 


Koslce.  The  beauty  of  that  country,  com- 
bined with  the  knowledge  of  its  very  early 
Christian  origin  have  always  had  an  Immense 
effect  on  me.  Without  any  exaggeration.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  consider  that  area 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  I  look  for- 
ward to  visiting  it  again  someday  whan  con- 
ditions and  Ufe  there  are  better. 

But,  speaking  of  life  there  being  better, 
on  my  last  visit  to  Slovakia  a  little  while 
ago,  I  went  across  the  Soviet  frontier  to 
Uzhgorod  and  I  can  assure  you  that  life  there 
in  Uzhgorod  nxeasured  In  the  terms  of  food 
and  smiles,  goods  and  living  quarters,  vehi- 
cles and  churches  and  human  life  In  gen- 
eral,  is   far   poorer  than   it   is  in  Slovakia. 

The  other  day,  I  participated  in  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  a  nation  pocccasea  a 
sense  of  identity  as  does  a  person.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  nations  do  and 
some  don't — just  like  people.  But  If  ever 
a  country  possesses  a  sense  of  national  Iden- 
tity, a  sense  of  tradition  and  of  history  and 
pride.  It  Is  your  own  Slovakia. 

There  la  another  sense,  another  Instinct, 
that  Slovaklans  possess,  and  that  Is  the  in- 
stinct for  freedom — freedom  as  individuals 
and  freedom  as  a  nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  ironies  and  tragedies 
of  history  that  a  peoide  who  to  cherish  the 
concept  of  freedom  should  find  their  free- 
dom so  tackled. 

But  the  yearning  for  freedom,  once  in- 
stilled in  a  people,  is  not  easily  extinguished. 
The  love  of  freedom  continues  to  express  it- 
self through  all  hardships;  the  yearning  for 
freedom  relentlessly  seeks  fulfillment. 

I  recall  when  I  was  last  in  Slovakia,  shortly 
before  the  Spring  of  1968.  Mr.  Dubcek  was 
In  office,  and  there  were  vibrant  and  healthy 
signs  that  both  the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs 
were  moving  vigorously  toward  a  greater 
measure  of  social,  economic  and  political 
freedom. 

But  theae  moves  provided  to  be  entirely  too 
rapid  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  saw  the  r^onns  of  the 
Dubcek  government  as  an  example  that 
might  be  so  admired  as  to  prove  contagious 
to  other  peofriee  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Just  as  twenty  years  earli«'  they  had  or- 
ganized a  Communist  political  putsch,  so 
now  they  did  the  same.  But,  after  twenty 
years  of  cruel  Conununlst  rule,  this  time 
It  took  a  half  million  Russian  sotdiers. 

So  tiie  lii^t  or  freedom  which  glowed 
brighter  for  a  few  short  months  In  your 
country  was  again  dimmed — and  in  a  way 
that  sent  even  more  waves  of  shock  and 
protest  throughout  the  Western  world  than 
had  the  original  Communist  putsch  just 
twenty  years  earUer. 

It  Is  an  episode  that  ranalns  for  all  the 
World  a  reminder  that  the  bonds  that  tie 
Eastern  E\irope  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
bonds  of  friendship,  but  of  fear. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  summer  of  1968  was 
In  the  minds  of  many  In  the  United  States 
Senate  during  the  recent  debate  over  reduc- 
tion of  United  States  forces  in  Western 
Europe. 

True,  the  military  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  Western  Europe  did  not  prevent  the 
Soviet  Umon  from  sending  its  troops  into 
Czechoslovakia.  But  the  NATO  alliance,  and. 
Indeed,  the  political  stability  and  economic 
strength  of  the  Western  European  Commun- 
ity is  a  key  part  at  the  environment  in  which 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  are  played  out. 

That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  Important 
for  the  United  States  to  maintam  the 
strength  of  the  NATO  alliance.  While  I  do  not 
believe  the  strength  of  that  alliance  requires 
BO  many  United  States  soldiers,  nor  does  it 
require  the  United  States  to  carry  such  a 
large  share  of  the  economic  burden  of  the 
alliance.  But,  a  precipitate,  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  might  well  raise  such 
doubts,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I, 
together  with  Senator  Taft  and  a  majority  of 
the   United  States  Senate,  voted  recently 
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»«»lnst  Um  propoMd  to  cut  oar  European 
troop  strangtbjt  In  hmU. 

m  tlM  hMig  ma,  w«  an  know,  trao|M  and 
BtMcr  mflttarr  ■trangtli  win  not  be  tha  d^ 
tcraUntng  faetar  In  tta  national  ma  at  ao- 
vakla,  or  of  any  otbar  paoplau 

MUltary  Zone,  and  ttia  tbraat  o(  tt.  cannot 
IndAttnitely  praraH  ovar  tha  fOree  or  an  Ktoa. 
And,  given  time,  tha  national  idanU^  of  a 
people  wUl  aaavt  Itaelf  over  an  obataclaa. 
I  have  no  donbt  that  the  aovaUan  people, 
with  ttaetr  strong  aenae  of  nattaaal  Identtty, 
thetr  aeaae  of  tradition,  and  pride  In  their 
history,  wm  ■■■ait  themaehrea. 

Tears  Is  a  gnat  eowntry,  and  a  great  peo* 
pie.  I  pray  wttta  yon  that  tha  Sknraks  win 
before  too  kng  lire  in  freedom  and  enjoy 
parBonal  tndepoMlenoe.  In  this  Regard,  I  eon- 
gimtulate  yon,  icr.  Roman,  and  the  Sovak 
Wwld  Oongreaa  on  yow  DetAaratton.  I  ahaU 
put  tt  In  the  CniiiwaMiiowAi.  Raooao— and 
toow  aanatcr  TWt  wlU  join  me  In  doing  ao. 
Muiauiu,  I  look  forward  to  doing  what  I  can 
to  see  its  objeettrea  and  atiUevements. 

CkXKl  look.  Na  Btaatle,  BeprcaentatlTea  of 
Slovak  orgaalaatlona  thraughoat  the  free 
world  as  wen  as  indlrldtialB  or  Slorak  origin 
In  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  Canada, 
AustiaUa,  Swltnerland,  Italy,  Aoatrla, 
France,  South  Africa,  Argentina,  Oermany 
and  ^Min  aMsmbled  In  Toronto  In  order  to 
promote  the  creation  of  a  world  organisa- 
tion of  SlorakB  hereby  declare  that: 

The  straggle  for  freedom  and  self-fulflll- 
n>enf  has  been  a  continuing  proceaa  through- 
out Slovak  history.  Attainment  of  this  ob- 
jective In  the  paat  has  not  been  without 
obstacles,  or  dedicated  work  and  sacrifices 
of  many  indlvlduala  and  groups.  Now.  when 
the  Slovak  nation  Is  unable  to  determine  Its 
own  destiny,  because  It  la  under  a  foreign 
military  domination,  such  efforts,  dedication 
and  sacrifices  must  be  increased  to  help  them 
achieve  their  freedom  once  again. 

Thooe  of  Slovak  origin  now  Uving  through- 
Out  the  free  vrorld.  are  urged  to  dedicate 
tbemseivea  to  this  task.  Our  obligation  will 
be  to  present  to  the  free  world  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  life  under  wtilch  our  brethren 
are  compelled  to  live,  and  to  seek  a  change 
of  their  plight. 

The  concepto  by  which  we  wlU  be  guided 
In  thU  work  wlU  be  the  traditional  values 
promoted  throughout  Slovak  history  which 
have  given  vitality  to  the  natk>n  In  its 
growth  and  acceptance  among  nations  of 
the  western  world. 

The  Congress  will  continite  to  adhere  to 
the  democratic  principles  in  civil  ftrLri  inter- 
national relations  and  considers  tolerance  in 
Ideological.  poUtioal  and  religious  matters 
an  expression  of  maturity  for  democracy 
and  strongly  <^^>oses  any  tyranny  whether 
It  comes  from  the  left,  or,  from  the  right. 

ToaoNTo,  Omtauo, 

June  20, 1971. 

It  has  been  obvious  during  the  past  two 
decades  that  the  Slovaks  living  in  Slovakia 
have  been  unable  to  determine  their  own 
destiny.  A  number  of  recent  facts  attest 
to  this  unfortunate  reality  namely  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  basic  freedoms  of  Slovaks,  as  well  as 
of  other  Captive  Nations  under  communism, 
are  stm  quite  limited— travel  to  Western 
countries,  and  press  and  assembly  freedoms 
have  recently  been  set  back  to  almost  the 
1948  levels. 

The  federalization  of  Czechoslovakia  Into 
two  equal  sectors — the  Czechs  and  the  Slo- 
vak, Introduced  by  the  Constitutional  Act 
of  October  1948.  has  been  severely  circum- 
scribed In  recent  past  and  to  slowly  being 
replaced  by  a  new  centralism; 

Religious  fieedum  continues  to  be  re- 
stricted to  Roman  Catboltcs,  muates,  Luth- 
erans, Jews  and  to  other  denominations; 
and 

llie  present  OBecho-SIovmk  Federal  Oor- 
•rnment  ha*  taken  no  Initiative  nor  has  tt 
responded  to  InltUtlvee  suggested  by  the 
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Holy  See  In  the  Vatloan  to  astabUah  a  Oath- 
oUe  Provlnoe  In  Slovakia,  even  though  aoeh 
proTtneaa  eziat  la  Bohcada  (Caach)  aa  waU 
aalaMofavU. 

Wa  eontend  XtmX  the  lasne  of  the  eon- 
ttaraed  exlstenee  and  reeognltlon  of  a  Slovak 
nation  be  duly  accepted  by  an  nattana,  In- 
dudtng  the  records  of  the  United  Matleaa. 

The  question  of  the  suppressed  freedoms 
of  all  nations  now  llvlBg  under  eommunlsm 
must  soon  be  given  full  ainng  and  lemedlea 
Instttated.  "nils  has  been  and  shoold  aoC 
oaase  to  be  an  laaoe  of  latereat  to  aU  dvl- 
llaed  nattona.  Slovaks  can  upon  them  to 
help  m  thlB  eauae. 

We  take  a  positive  atUtuda  topwank  tha 
eeonomle  Integration  In  Europe  and  urge 
tliat  the  Slovak  nation  be  inelrided  In  this 
and  other  unifying  processes  benefiting  thetr 
degree  of  eeonomle  and  other  freedoma. 

Viewing  the  future  political  situation  In 
Eastom  Europe  with  hope  and  oavtlous  op- 
timism, we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
otataclee  which  presently  prevent  cultural 
and  educational  exehangea  between  Slovaki 
at  home  and  abroad  wUl  be  removed. 

TO  support  the  objeottves  mentioned  above, 
we  have  established  a  permanent  organlaa- 
tion  under  the  name  of:  Slovak  World  Con- 
gress, which  shall  embody  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood and  mutual  respect.  Religious  af- 
filiations or  ptdttlcal  views,  insofar  as  they 
are  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  the  objectives  mentioned  above,  will  not 
bar  anyone  from  membezshlp  or  active  par- 
ticipation In  our  organisation.  We  «»nni4ffr 
It  essential  that  our  goals  and  methods  as 
weU  as  our  activities  follow  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  have  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  represent  Its  members  at  in- 
ternational sdentlfle,  cultural,  religious  or 
political  forums  in  the  Interest  of  the  Slovak 
nation  aa  expressed  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  by-laws  of  the  organization. 

We  urge  that  the  Slovak  World  Congress 
devote  itaelf  to  promoting  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  its  members  and  to  co-ordinate  all  its 
efforts  through  constant  contact  with  mem- 
ber organizations  maintained  through  cen- 
tral secretariats,  regional  secretariats,  com- 
mittees and  Information  bvireaus  in  various 
countries  around  the  world. 

We  ask  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  In 
this  undertaking  in  the  Orm  hope  that  with 
the  help  and  oo-operation  of  all  those  who 
wish  well  for  the  Slovaks  we  may  successfully 
fiUflll  our  role. 

Wbloomx 

Slovak  Wokld  CoKcnss, 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Canad«,  June  19, 1971. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  of  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  I  am  delighted  to  extend 
to  each  of  our  delegates,  observers  and  guests 
a  most  cordial  welcome  and  sincere  thanks 
for  their, at  tendance  at  and  contributions  to 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Slovak  World  Congress,  comprising 
representatives  of  Slovak  organizations,  cul- 
tural Institutions,  associations,  newspapers 
and  Individuals  of  Slovak  origin,  was  founded 
one  year  ago  In  New  York  City.  There,  rep- 
resentatives from  17  countries  did  much  of 
the  preliminary  organlzatory  work,  but 
needed  time  to  discuss  and  put  forward  con- 
crete programmes  for  the  Congress.  For  that 
reason  the  sessions  were  adjourned  to  be 
reconvened  in  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  sessions  are  Intended  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  co-ordlnative  body  rep- 
resenting Slovaks  abroad,  to  have  one  des- 
ignated voice  to  speak  out  freely  on  bdialf 
of  the  Slovak  uatlon's  alms.  Ideals  »«"i  as- 
pirations. 

To  this  end.  the  initiators  of  the  idea  of  a 
Slovak  World  Congress  feel  they  have  been 
successful.  How  successful  they  have  been, 
however,  will  depend  on  each  and  evoy  per- 
son of  Slovak  origin  in  the  yeaia  to  come. 

May  God  guide  the  Congress  In  the  years 


to  eome  in  adUevlng  ita  goals  within  an  a«- 
nampiktn  or  freedom— ft  eeJum  to  promote 
one's  heritage,  freedom  to  live  proud  of  one's 
heritage. 

Biaymw  B.  Romah, 

PreMlent. 

Hkhucrts  or  Hotokt  at  a,ovaxis 

Slovakia  la  situated  In  the  heart  of  Europe 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, to  the  banks  of  the  River  Danube,  hav- 
ing for  neighbours  Austria,  Bmigary.  Poland, 
the  Soviet  Union  (since  IS46)  and  Moravia- 
Bohemia.  The  territory  of  today's  Slovakia 
with  Its  20,000  square  miles  Is  only  a  remnant 
of  the  area  Inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present-day  Slovak  population.  Ten  cen- 
turies of  struggle  against  German  exi>anslon 
and  Asiatic  invasion  and,  later,  nationalism 
and  asslmilatory  policies  on  the  part  of  Slo- 
vakia's neighbours,  reduced  the  Slovak  terri- 
tory to  Its  iwesent  dimensions. 

The  history  of  Slovakia  and  the  Slovaks 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
The  ancestors  of  today's  Slovaks  crossed  the 
Carpathians  in  the  sixth  century  and  estab- 
lished thetr  permanent  habitat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Central  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  but 
Slovakia  was  already  inhabited  In  prehistoric 
times  and  tlte  Romans  waged  wars  therein 
against  Germanic  tribes. 

Latin  and  early  Slav  chronicles  reoc»ded 
the  names  of  several  rulers  and  princes  who 
reigned  over  the  Slavic  tribes  which  are  con- 
sidered ancestors  of  today's  Slovak's.  Princes 
Prtblna,  Mojmlr  and  Ratlslav  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  nrwt  Slovak  state  and  church 
organization  which,  under  King  Svatopluk 
(870-894)  became  an  empire  known  to  his- 
torians as  Great  Moravia.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  AX>.  (the  year  907  is  ac- 
cepted by  some  historians)  Great  Moravia 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  military  force 
of  Germans  and  Magyars  (Hungarians)  who 
invaded  Europe  from  Asia,  and  Slovakia  be- 
came, at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

Although  Slovakia  within  St.  Stephan's 
kingdom  was  a  separate  administrative  unit 
(caUed  Hungaria  superior  or  Partes  regnl 
superiores) .  the  Slovaks,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  in  the  14th  century  when 
a  Slovak  nobleman  Matus  Cak  ruled  over  a 
great  part  of  Slovakia's  territory  as  an  in- 
dependent ruler,  were  more  a  cultural  than  a 
political  factor  in  Central  European  affairs. 
However,  during  the  so-called  "Siwlng  of 
Nations"  In  1848  the  Slovaks  made  the  first 
serious  attempt  at  separation  from  Hungary, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  separate 
"crownland"  under  the  Habsburgs.  From 
1861  they  claimed  territorial  autonomy  and 
equality  of  rights  vrlthln  Hungary,  strongly 
supported  in  their  national  struggle  especial- 
ly by  the  Slovaks  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fliet  Wwld  War  Slovaks 
and  Czechs  decided  to  s^Mrate  from  the 
Habsburg  Monarch  and  created  Czecho- 
slovakia. Unfortimately,  Instead  of  organiz- 
ing the  new  state  on  a  federal  basis,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks, two  agreemenU  (Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh) and  stipulated  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, the  new  Republic,  to  itse  the  words  of 
Milan  Hodza  "was  to  embark  upon  a  tough 
centralism,"  trying  to  Impose  the  Czech  lan- 
guage and  culture  on  the  Slovaks. 

As  a  result,  the  Slovaks  were  forced  Into 
a  new  struggle  for  their  national  rights  and 
survival  which  took  the  form  at  a  twenty 
year  long  fight  for  Slovakia's  autonomy. 

When  the  international  events  of  the  years 
1938-39  forced  upon  the  Slovaks  the  decision 
whether  to  be  a  part  of  the  German  Reich 
or  an  Independent  country,  the  Slovak  Diet, 
on  March  14.  1939.  unanimously  prodaUned 
Slovakia's  Independence  and  created  the 
Slovak  Republic. 

In  1946.  the  Soviet  Army  oocuptod  Slovakia 
and  Osecho-Slovakla  was  restored  as  a  Com- 
munist    country,     governed     again     from 
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Prague.  Slovak  resistance  to  this  situation 
resulted  In  ruthless  persecution.  In  1968  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  young  Slovak,  Alex- 
ander Dubcek,  Slovaks  and  Czechs  hoped  to 
achieve  "socialism  with  human  face,"  but  the 
llberallza>tk>n  was  crushed  by  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion. 

Cultural  History. — Although  Christianity 
penetrated  into  the  terrttcay  of  the  Slovak 
tribes  at  an  earllM'  date,  it  U  the  year  830 
AD.  which  Is  considered  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  organized  conversion  of  the  Slo- 
vaks to  Christianity  and  likewise  the  dawn 
of  the  Slovak  political  and  cultural  history. 
In  Nltra,  seat  of  the  Slovaks  princes,  history 
recorded  a  consecration  of  the  firs*  church 
on  the  territory  of  Western  Slavs,  and  owing 
to  the  work  of  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Slo- 
vakia became  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  mediator  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  civilization  even  for  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  east. 

From  the  tenth  century,  Slovaks  remained 
attached  to  Western  culture  and  civilization 
as  deeply  and  faithfully  as  were  the  Pdes, 
Czechs,  Slovenes  or  Croats.  Byzantine  Chris- 
tianity and  Eastern  civilization  remained  in 
Slovakia  and  was  renewed  after  the  collapse 
of  Great  Moravia.  The  main  characteristics 
of  Slovak  cultural  and  literary  development 
were  medieval  unlversaliam,  a  deep  religious 
spirit  and  later  a  humanism  and  patriotism 
whose  roots  are  to  be  found  in  Western 
Ihiropean  thought  and  philoec^hy.  Human- 
Ism  was  spread  on  Slovak  territory  mainly  by 
the  University  of  Bratislava — Istropolitana — 
founded  in  1465. 

Slovakia  kept  growing  culturally  even  dur- 
Ine  the  religious  disturbances  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  Counter-Reformation,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  activities  of  the  University  of 
Tmava  founded  in  1635,  and  the  numerous 
relics  of  Baroque  art  and  culture. 

According  to  some  historians,  Slovakia  had 
already  become,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  refuge  of  manifold  cultural  activi- 
ties and  produced  intellectuals  and  profes- 
sors for  Kovak  as  well  as  European  univer- 
sities. Long  before  World  War  U  Slovakia 
had  reached  if  not  passed  the  Central  Euro- 
pean civilization  level. 


RSICABKS    BT    TBS    HONOSABLS    WOXIAM    DAVIS 

It  U  a  privilege  to  address  men  and  women 
who  stand  in  the  forefront  of  civilization's 
never-ending  struggle  for  freedom. 

For  more  than  eleven  centuries  the  Slovak 
people  have  been  developing,  extending  and 
seekmg  to  preserve  a  rich  and  fertile  cultiu^ 
heritage.  More  than  that,  you  have  sought 
endlessly  to  maintain  that  priceless  ingredi- 
ent of  true  spiritual  fulfillment — the  right  of 
the  individual  citizen  to  be  his  own  person, 
to  think  his  own  thoughts,  to  speak  his  own 
words,  to  contribute  directly  to  the  formation 
and  perfomumce  of  his  own  government  and 
to  worship  as  he  chooses.  In  so  doing  you  have 
contributed  your  full  share,  and  perhaps 
more,  to  the  development  of  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples as  a  whoH  and  to  the  cultural  family  of 
peoples  around  the  world. 

Ontario  and  all  of  Canada  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  spirit  and  integrity  of  Slovaks, 
Ukrainians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Serbs,  Croats, 
Slovenes  and  all  the  others  who  claim  the 
honor  of  membership  In  the  world  Slavic 
cmnmunlty  which  ntmibers  m<»«  than  200 
million  persons. 

To  thoee  of  us  whose  family  roots  have 
grown  in  Canada  the  very  concept  of  eleven 
centuries  of  growth  and  development  Is  a 
difficult  one  to  grasp.  Just  this  week  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  federal  and  provincial 
leaders  representing  all  parts  of  Canada,  who 
were  assembled  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
to  dtocusa  some  of  the  problems  of  a  federal 
state  vrhlch  has  been  in  existence  for  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  less  than  one  himdred  and 
four  years. 

For  Canada,  those  problems  are  serious. 
They  ware  not  aU  resolved.  Wo  wUl 


about  them  again  and  again  In  the  months 
and  years  to  come.  By  the  same  token  It  Is 
refreshing  and  educational  for  me  to  be 
among  you  tonight.  It  adds  greatly  to  my 
sense  of  perspective  to  recUize  anew  that  a 
century  is  but  a  moment  in  the  span  of  time. 
National  states  and  boundaries  are  impor- 
tant, but  they  aire  subject  to  change.  People 
are  more  important.  And,  in  ..heir  most  vital 
respects  they  are  not  subject  to  change. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  we  In 
Canada  are  a  fortunate  people.  We  are  pros- 
perous, despite  occasional  economic  shifts 
and  changes.  We  have  great  potential  for  the 
future,  despite  moments  of  self-doubt  that 
realistically  are  becoming  less  and  less  fre- 
quent. We  have  pride,  despite  nagging  fears 
that  some  of  our  basic  values  may  be  weak- 
ened by  the  pressure  of  modem  events  in  an 
age  of  massive  power  and  nuclear  weapons 
of  a  literally  infinite  destructive  capacity. 

But  most  of  all,  we  are  free.  Yet  even  In 
this  connection  I  must  tise  the  word  "de- 
spite". As  recently  as  a  few  months  ago  we 
have  been  troubled  by  violent  dissension 
within  our  midst.  We  have  had  to  resort  to 
extreme  measures,  including  the  deployment 
of  armed  force,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
values  held  sacred  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  internal 
history  of  Canada  has  been  the  history  of 
peace.  Unlike  the  peoples  of  Europe,  we  have 
in  large  measure  been  allowed  by  the  forces 
of  history  to  develop  in  our  own  way,  at  our 
own  pace  and  according  to  the  beliefs  which 
were  commonly  shared  among  our  people. 
There  are  few  places  in  the  world  that  can 
make  such  a  claim.  Yet  I  do  not  make  the 
claim  in  a  boastful  spirit.  We  have  been 
lucky.  Fate  has  been  on  our  side.  On  two 
major  occasions,  we  have  gone  to  war  in  pro- 
tection of  our  values  and  to  honor  our  aUl- 
anoes.  The  graves  of  Canadian  soldiers  are 
honored  in  many  parte  of  the  world.  Our 
participation  on  the  battlefield  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  has  formed  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  enduring  parts  of  our  heritage. 

It  detracts  In  no  way  from  those  splendid 
memories  to  express  concern  about  the  con- 
dition of  freedom  here  in  Canada  or  in  other 
pcurts  of  the  world  that  are  commonly  as- 
sumed to  be  tree.  On  many  occasions  I  won- 
der if  we  have  not  been  a  little  too  insulated 
from  the  harsh  processes  of  the  world  at 
large  which  can  crush  the  freedcHn  of  the 
individual  or  of  a  race  of  people  almost  as 
an  afterthought,  or  can  snuff  out  the  lives 
of  men,  women  and  children  without  a 
moment's  concern  for  the  hideous  violations 
of  bumamty  involved.  I  know  I  need  not 
sp>eak  to  you  of  these  things;  it  might  be 
better  if  you  in  this  audience  spoke  to  us. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  to  be  here 
tonight  from  my  good  friend  Stephen  Roman, 
who  exemplifies  so  well  the  contribution  of 
the  Slovaks  to  this  developing  nation,  I  was 
faced  with  certain  decisions.  Through  the 
years  there  has  develor>ed  in  Canada  some- 
thing of  a  political  tradition  as  to  what  one 
says  if  one  is  in  pubUc  life  to  groups  of  peo- 
ple whose  culture  or  national  origin  Is  other 
than  Canada.  It  has  become  fashionable  to 
lapse  into  a  certain  tone  of  message.  One 
speaks  first  about  the  great  contribution 
made  by  members  of  the  group  concerned  to 
Canadian  development.  This  is  true.  I  said 
thoee  very  words  of  Stephen  Roman  a  few 
moments  ago  and  make  ixo  apology  for 
having  said  them. 

One  then  speaks  of  the  great  potential  of 
Canada  and  invites  his  audience  to  partici- 
pate in  that  great  future.  I  have  already  done 
something  like  that  tonight.  The  sentiment 
is  genuine  and  the  facts  are  sound.  I  make 
no  apdogy.  One  speaks  of  the  heritage  of 
the  group  concerned  and  pays  tribute  to  it. 
Again  I  plead  guilty.  Again  I  make  no  apol- 
ogy. Finally  one  speaks  of  contributions  to 
freedom — and  I  have  already  done  that  to- 
night and  only  a  part  of  my  time  is  used  up. 


When  wcxds  of  that  sort  are  used  by  a 
political  leader  In  Canada,  regardless  of  the 
particular  party  to  which  he  belongs,  the 
words  are  meant  sincerely  and  I  think  are 
received  in  that  spirit  by  the  audience.  To 
some  extent  there  is  happy  marriage.  The 
political  leader  is  saying  what  he  actually 
wants  to  say  and  the  audieiuse  is  hearing 
something  that  it  actually  wants  to  hear.  It 
is  only  proper  that  the  accomplishments  and 
beliefs  of  pec^le  receive  fair  recogmtlon  and 
support  from  other  people. 

Yet,  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  this 
process  has  begun  to  take  on  a  hollow  ring, 
and  an  air  of  ritual  has  begun  to  develop. 

Tonight  I  do  not  think  the  ritual  should 
be  fdlowed  entirely.  For  one  thing  you  come 
not  Just  from  Canada  but  from  at  least  a 
dozen  other  countries.  It  would  be  unfair  of 
me  to  subject  you  in  total  to  our  domestic 
political  conventions.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  lnq>ortant  reason. 

To  me,  one  of  the  moet  tiresome  parts 
of  the  ritual,  whatever  its  merits,  is  that  it 
tends  to  leave  the  person  doing  the  speaking 
in  the  position  of  saying — this  is  what  we 
do  in  Canada  and  isn't  that  wonderful  for 
you.  Or,  this  is  what  you  are  doing,  and  Isnt 
that  wonderful  for  us? 

Frankly,  there  is  no  room  in  Canada  above 
all  other  countries  in  the  world  for  a  "we" 
or  "they"  approach.  I  stand  before  you  to- 
night not  as  an  English  speaking  Canadian 
but  as  a  human  being.  I  speak  to  you  not  as 
persons  of  the  Slavic  languages,  but  as 
htiman  beings.  Our  differences  in  background 
and  culture  may  be  great.  Out  they  are  tiny 
compared  to  the  common  humanity  which 
bmds  us  together.  A  central  part  of  o\ii  pur- 
pose on  this  earth,  whatever  the  geographic 
starting  point  one  or  more  generaUons  ago, 
is  to  help  one  another. 

In  Canada,  the  equation  goes  a  large  step 
forward.  This  country  Is  the  Slovaks.  It  is 
aU  the  Slavic  peoples.  It  is  the  Canadians  of 
French  origin.  It  Is  the  English  Canadians. 
It  is  the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese  and  the  multitude  of  others. 
There  is  no  master  race  here.  My  rights  and 
privileges  are  everyone's  rights  and  privileges. 
Just  as  my  responsibUitles  are  everyone's 
responsibUitles. 

The  Slovakian  Canadians  here  tonight  are 
a  part  of  me  and  we  welcome  our  visitors  not 
as  two  distinct  peoples  but  as  one.  The 
Laurentian  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in 
my  blood  as  the  Carpathians  are  in  yours.  So 
that  means  the  Carpathians  are  In  mine  as 
well.  Just  as  the  Rockies  and  Laurentians  are 
in  yours.  There  can  be  no  other  way  for  us 
here  in  Canada.  No  one  seeks  to  absorb  any- 
one else.  We  ask.  all  of  us,  only  the  right  to 
do  our  own  thing.  This  we  are  free  to  do  so 
long  as  it  does  not  Infringe  upon  the  basic 
rights  of  Oiir  fellows. 

That  is  the  extra  dimension  that  Canadian 
freedom  possesses.  There  is  no  melting  pot 
here.  Canada  Is  the  sum  of  its  people.  The 
people  are  not  the  sum  of  Canada.  ThU  U  a 
unique  ingredient.  It  is  something  that  free 
men  everywhere  have  a  stake  in  preserving. 
We  are  not  a  beUigerent  world  power.  We 
are  a  peaceful  country  trying  to  develop  a 
style  of  life  and  an  atmosphere  of  develop- 
ment for  our  children  which  Is  second  to 
nothing  else  on  earth,  because  it  is  founded 
upon  the  freedom  of  diversity. 

Therefore  I  would  ask  two  things  of  you 
tonight. 

First,  help  us  to  protect  here  the  freedom 
that  many  people  have  lost  In  Central  Eu- 
rope. 

Second,  do  not  let  us  faU  into  the  pitfalls 
of  smugness  and  overconfldenoe.  Remind  us 
that  freedom  takes  many  years  to  grow  and 
only  a  few  years  to  die. 

Make  us  aware  that  our  experience  In 
Canada,  so  fortunate  an  experience.  Is  but 
the  tip  of  humanity's  ioeberg  and,  sadly,  is 
not  representative  of  the  actual  condition 
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of  the  wmiatUt  oT  Um  worM'a  pcofdea  who 
ar«  (tailad  imI  fiwduiu  tltlMr  by  tb*  *ut>- 
JucKtlaa  «tf  poUtioal  cned.  a<  raclam.  or  of 
acoDomlfl  <l«prl*stions. 
Do  tb*t.  and  w«  will  be  »s  one. 


OIL  POLICY  CHIEP  ASSURES  NEW 
ENGLAND  OP  AMPLE  PUEL  SUPPLY 

Mr.  HANe«N.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  controversy  among  members 
of  this  body  orer  the  oil  Import  quota 
program  from  time  to  time. 

The  issue  has  generated  debate  among 
members  from  the  eastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land wfaefe  UtUe  or  no  oil  and  gas  is 
prodooed. 

Daring  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
attempted  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
over-dependence  on  oil  imparted  frcxn 
foreign  sotirces.  especially  those  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  Morton,  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Petroleimi  Council,  reempha- 
alzed  this  gamble  with  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. He  said: 

Our  central  problem  Is  national  security. 
If  we  couKt  really  depend  upon  unlimited 
foreign  energy  sources,  we  could  fco^t  all 
•bout  .  .  . 

lilquafylng  and  gasifying  coal; 

Cleaning  up  stack  gaaes: 

Developing  oa  abale  deposits; 

The  North  Slope,  and 

Or  Uie  outer  conUnental  sbelf. 

We  could  simply  buy  our  oil  and  gas 
abroad. 

But  all  the  experience  of  tbe  past  twenty 
years,  plus  what  we  can  infer  from  tbe  bar- 
gaining actions  of  tbe  O.P.K.C.  Nations  dur- 
ing tbe  past  year  and  the  actions  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  Sast  and  Medi- 
terranean lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  bad 
better  not  become  overly  dependent  upmi 
energy  supplies  from  this  part  at  tbe  world. 
Any  dependence  upon  foreign  petrcdeum 
would  also  have  negative  effects  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payment*. 

"We  bave  tbe  tremendous  potential  in  un- 
developed energy  resources  of  tbe  United 
States  to  make  ourselTea  essentially  Inde- 
pendent of  external  sources  for  our  future 
supply.  We  can  certainly  timlt  otir  depend- 
enoe  upon  these  sources  to  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  our  national  security.  In  the 
short  term  we  cannot  avoid  tnereaslng  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  energy  supplies 
ow  the  next  few  years  because  they  now  ap- 
pear to  be  tbe  only  available  aouroe  to  fill 
tbe  supply  and  demand  gap.  But  we  should 
reoognlae  that  we  are  acting  contrary  to  oar 
kmg-nmge  Batkmal  interest  m  dotng  so,  and 
thus  make  specific  provisions  for  reducing 
this  dependence  on  foreign  sources  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can. 

Another  eontentimi  has  been  that  oU 
prices  in  New  England  ■men  exorbitant 
and  that  the  oil  import  program  should 
be  dtMmdoned  entirely. 

But  as  many  of  us  have  argued,  oU  and 
oil  product  prices  have  been  rema^ably 
stable  during  an  Inflationary  period  when 
practically  all  other  costs  of  living  were 
rising  at  higher  rates  than  oil  products. 

Oas  is  another  example.  After  years 
of  unrealistic  Federal  producer  price 
regulation,  tbe  Nation  Is  confronted 
with  a  natural  gas  shortage  beeaose  of 
diminishing  returns  to  producers,  as 
compared  with  the  costs  of  exploring  for 
and  developing  new  supplies  of  gas. 

Plans  are  now  afoot  to  Import  liquefied 
natui-al  gas  to  the  east  coast  at  about 


double  the  cost  of  domeBtlo  gas  delivered 
to  the  same  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  re- 
sidual oil.  wMch  has  been  exempt  on  tbe 
east  coast  for  6  years  from  any  Import 
quotas,  has  about  doubled  during  the 
past  year.  Tlie  east  coast  is  now  depend- 
ent on  foreign-produced  residual  for 
more  than  90  pooent  of  its  requiremoits. 
But  In  spite  of  events  of  the  past  year, 
which  ijroved  the  risks  of  dependence  on 
a  basic  energy  source,  some  New  Eng- 
landers  still  insist  <hi  doing  away  en- 
tirely with  the  oil  import  quota  program 
which,  as  far  as  that  area  is  concerned, 
has  about  been  done  away  with  anyway. 

Even  the  price  differential  between 
Canadian  and  United  States  crude  oil  is 
rapidly  disappearing  as  the  price  of 
Venezuelan  and  other  foreign  crude  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Canada  has  been  able 
to  sell  her  own  crude  to  U.8.  refineries  at 
lower  prices  because  she  was  importing 
more  than  half  al  her  needs  at  lower 
prices.  But  Canada  also  has  a  security 
problem  and  would  need  oiost  of  the  oil 
she  Is  now  selling  in  the  United  States 
should  her  imports  be  cut  off. 

In  his  recent  energy  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  referred  to  the  sharp 
increase  in  demand  as  a  major  cause  of 
our  recent  energy  problems.  He  also  said 
that  the  fact  tluit  energy  had  been  rela- 
tively inexpensive  in  this  country  had 
accelerated  the  growth  in  demand. 

President  Nixon  said : 

Doling  ibe  last  decade,  the  prices  of  oU. 
coal,  naSuxal  gas  and  electricity  have  tn- 
tieaued  at  a  muob  slower  rate  than  oonsumer 
prices  as  a  whole.  Energy  baa  been  an  at- 
tractive bargain  In  this  eountry — and  de- 
mand bas  responded  acoordtngly. 

This  Is  the  story  that  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood and  one  of  the  best  explana- 
tions I  have  heard  was  given  recently  in 
Boston  by  the  man  who  heads  the  Presi- 
dent's oa  Pt^cy  Commtttee,  Gen.  George 
A.  Lincoln,  who  is  also  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

General  Lincoln  pointed  oat  in  his 
speech  that  there  were  favorable  geologic 
indioatkins  of  oil  deposits  off  the  shores 
of  New  England,  particularly  Massachu- 
setts. If  dose-to-home  sources  of  oil  and 
gas  could  be  developed  and  more  refining 
capacity  could  be  built  in  the  New  In- 
land area,  one  of  the  mcUor  cost  factors, 
transportation,  could  be  reduced  and  cer- 
tainly oil  produced  offshore  the  conti- 
nental United  States  would  be  more  se- 
cure than  foreign  oiL 

And.  as  General  Lincoln  also  pointed 
oat,  a  tanker  mlshi^)  such  as  one  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  Just  before  the 
Santa  Barbara  blowout  can  cause  an  oil 
spill  much  greater  than  the  entire 
amount  involved  at  Santa  Barbara. 

There  will,  ot  course,  have  to  be  a 
tradeoff  betwem  environmental  con- 
siderations before  offshore  oil  produc- 
tion and  new  refineries  could  become 
realities  in  New  England. 

Genaral  Lincoln  made  his  remarks  at 
a  meeting  of  tbe  New  England  Pod  In- 
stitute. Por  the  benefit  <rf  Senators  from 
that  area  who  may  not  have  had  the  (h>- 
portonlty  of  hearing  or  reading  General 
Lincoln's  q^eech.  I  ask  unanlmoos  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccosd. 

I  hope  that  they  wiU  find  it  informa- 
tive and  interesting. 


There  bting  no  objectlen,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

BnftsKB  BT  Hon.  Q.  A.  Limcolm 

I  felt  pnvUged  to  raeelve  your  invita- 
tion to  KptulL  to  you  today.  Needless  to  say, 
I  had  extensive  cuneapondence  with  some 
of  you  here  and  wUtt  your  custotners.  Mo 
one  in  my  experience  porsoea  our  fuel  prob- 
lems with  man  tenacity  In  correspondence 
than  some  of  you  from  New  Knglaad— other 
than  perhaps  a  few  of  our  correspondents 
from  Texas.  Hence,  I  am  glad  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  some  of  my  corre- 
spondents. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  over  two  years 
ago  after  a  lifetime  In  the  Army  and  as  a 
teacher  of  subject  matter  which  included 
public  administration,  no  one  totd  me  that 
I  would  be  devottng  a  subatantlal  portion  of 
my  effort  to  fuel  problems  and  oil  Import 
policy.  In  fact,  the  record  indicates  that  no 
predecessor  in  my  office  was  caned  upon  to 
do  so. 

The  change  In  the  function  a<  our  agen- 
cy came  about  as  an  tminerttate  result  of  tbe 
report  of  the  Catatnet  Ttek  Faroe  on  OU 
Import  Control  which  reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  February  of  1070.  I  served  on  the 
Task  Force  and  participated  aotlvtiy  in  ita 
studies  and  dellberatkoM  during  the  year 
it  was  In  existence.  I  agreed  with  the  prin- 
cipal findings  of  the  task  force  at  tbe  time. 
I  have  learned  more  since  and  so,  a  Uttle 
late,  withdraw  on  eome^but  have  Instituted 
many  others. 

In  aooordanoe  with  tbe  reconunendations 
of  the  Task  Force,  the  President  directed  that, 
as  Dlreotor  of  the  OOee  of  Kmeigency  Pie- 
parednees,  I  would  provide  "tbe  poUcy  di- 
rection, coordination  mad  siii  wIlisiMie  of  tbe 
program,  acting  wttb  the  edvlee'*  c(  a  per- 
manent OU  Fblley  Oommma.  eompoaed  of  ttie 
beads  of  the  Department  at  State,  Interior, 
Defense,  Oommcroe,  Treasury  cad  Justice,  as 
wrtl  as  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  OooncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Tbe  Prestdenf  s  action  was 
not  a  startUng  Innovation,  as  tt  mlgbt  have 
anieared  to  some.  Tbe  faot  at  tbe  matter 
is  that  be  put  new  life  Into  President  Els- 
enhower's jvoclamation  of  1959  which  con- 
tained a  provision,  largely  disregarded  In  tbe 
past,  which  raqulied  a  Director  ot  the  Office 
of  Xmergency  Prepaiedneas  to  maintain 
"constant  survelllanee"  of  ttte  oU  import 
program  and  to  inform  tbe  Presldwak  ol  any 
ctrDometaaoea  which  might  'fvilffate  the  need 
for  cbaogM. 

Tbm  role  of  tbe  Ofloe  of  Kmergcney  Pre- 
paredness In  relation  to  fuel  and  energy  is  not 
limited  to  oU  imports,  however.  By  virtue  of 
various  rcsponstbUHles  under  Acta  o*  Con- 
gress, and  executive  orders  we  also  are  caUed 
upon  to  plan  for  and  act  in  the  event  of 
*«>»«gencles.  Hence  for  over  a  year  my  office 
has  been  making  assessments  of  our  national 
energy  situation  with  the  aaslstanee  of  a 
Joint  Board  composed  o(  aU  tbe  govern- 
mental agencies  with  responalbilttlas  In  this 
field.  The  most  recent  su^  aaeeasment  was 
Isstied  on  May  17  for  tbe  current  summer 
season. 

The  Joint  Board  has  directed  Its  attention 
to  spot  shortages,  and  New  England  has  been 
a  focal  point  for  much  of  its  activity.  Last 
year  residual  fuel  oU  for  New  England,  par- 
ticularly Massachusetts,  was  a  troublesome 
problem. 

A  series  of  foreign  supjriy  diacaltles  caused 
a  shortage  of  tanker  capacity  and  steep  in- 
creases in  tanker  rates.  As  you  all  know.  New 
Engl  and  depends  upon  foreign  sources  for 
about  95%  of  ito  residual  fuel  oU  and  pays 
the  world  price  for  It  since  residual  oU  im- 
ports are  not  limited  by  the  oU  Import  pro- 
gram. For  residual  oU  you  are  de  facto  free 
from  control  and  de  facto  captive  to  foreign 
supply  sources.  In  addition,  last  year,  do- 
mestic demand  for  this  ott  was  tnereaslng 
muob  more  rapidly  than  for  other  petroleum 
products.  Last  summer  we  began  to  get  re- 
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porta  of  tight  stqtpUes  to  meet  your  winter 
reqwiiementa. 

Because  of  tbe  unsettled  foreign  supply  sit- 
uation and  tanker  uncertainties,  it  appeared 
that  major  distributors  were  reluctant  to 
take  on  new  contract  customers  for  the  win- 
ter season.  The  impact  of  these  conditions  fell 
particularly  bard  on  school  districts,  munici- 
pal utnttlea  and  other  public  institutions 
which  lely  on  pnbUe  bidding  or  on  spot  mar- 
ket puicbeasa  tor  their  supidies.  Under  ordi- 
nary dreumstanoea  these  praetleee  no  doubt 
provide  some  economies  to  these  buyers,  but 
when  market  uncertainties  exist,  their  busi- 
ness Is  not  as  attracave  to  seUers  and  tbey 
are  not  likely  to  receive  priority  treatment. 
To  help  meet  the  situation  we  asked  do- 
meatie  refiners  to  add  what  they  could  to 
foreign  suppUes.  We  recognised  that  because 
of  the  low  prlees  of  other  boiler  fuels,  the  oU 
industry  In  tbe  United  States  has  designed 
and  operated  tta  reflnerlea  over  the  past  20 
years  to  i»«««<T»««t  residual  fuel  oU  produc- 
Uon.  Nevertheless,  we  i^ipreelated  tbe  re- 
sponse of  several  refiners  who  assured  \u  they 
would  make  some  additional  residual  oil  in 
response  to  our  request. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  oC  Eoconomtc  Advisers  and 
I  announced  that  a  Field  Board  would  be 
established  in  Boston  to  assist  users  in  solv- 
ing tbeir  supply  problems.  WhUe  chaired  by 
our  agency's  Begional  Director,  r^>re8enta- 
tlves  of  the  Interior  and  Commerce  depart- 
ments, and  the  Federal  Power  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissions  aU  participated. 

More  than  fifty  special  sltuatloas  were 
called  to  our  attentlan.  Tbe  Field  Board  made 
on-tbe-groond  vldts  with  tbe  help  of  staff 
from  the  government  at  the  State  of  Msisa 
chusetts.  Only  in  this  way  were  we  able  to 
get  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  problem, 
neld  Board  staff  actively  worked  to  bring 
sellers  and  users  together.  By  mid-December 
we  were  getting  reports  that  the  supply 
channels  were  full  and  subsequent  dllBcul- 
tles  were  at  a  minimum.  Based  on  our  ex- 
perience In  New  England,  similar  Boards  have 
been  alerted  in  our  other  Regional  Offices 
across  the  country  to  render  similar  assist- 
ance elsewhere  as  fuel  and  power  emergencies 
are  threatened. 

In  observing  the  specific  fuel  problems  of 
the  New  England  states,  a  few  general  ob- 
servations would  seem  in  order.  New  England 
Is  particularly  dependent  on  oil  for  fuel.  To 
me  It  iiiimsi  that  both  the  major  and  inter- 
mediate suppliers  of  these  products  In  this 
region  have  an  implicit  responalhtllty  to  as- 
sure tbe  consumer  that  supply  wlU  be  avail- 
able. Z  suggest  that  there  is  no  proper  place 
for  "gamesmanship"  in  whlcb  the  user  Is 
frightened  year  after  year  that  there  wrlU 
not  be  enough  fuel  for  his  needs.  In  your 
cold  cUmate  yoxir  cusUxners  provide  an  as- 
sured market.  As  a  matter  of  simple  reci- 
procity, the  oU  Industry  should  provide  an 
assured  supply. 

We  have  bad  many  Indications  that  some 
of  the  oU  oonjumers  In  New  England  do  not 
have  reasonable  storage  capacity  for  their 
needs.  In  view  of  tbe  world-wide  rising  trend 
of  fuel  costs  and  prices,  you  as  suppliers 
might  wcU  encourage  your  customers  to  in- 
stall additional  storage.  It  could  weU  be  that 
you  could  offer  price  Incentives  since  fewer 
deliveries  would  be  needed. 

Tou  are  w^  aware  at  the  fact  that  tbe 
demand  for  various  types  of  fuels  Is  changing 
n4>ldly  as  our  people  Insist  on  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment. It  is  in  yotir  interest,  as  I  see  it. 
to  be  sure  your  customers  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  demand  changes.  Spot* 
shortages  win  continue  to  occur  unless  fud 
users  plan  for  these  changes  well  in  advance. 
The  fuel  industries  and  the  American 
people  have  experienced  great  changes  in  the 
eikergy  pattern  over  tbe  Ufe  of  our  nation. 
It  Is  dlfflcnlt  for  us  today  to  oomprebend 
that  wood  was  our  major  fuel  untU  tbe  1880^. 
Then  coal  was  dominant  until  the  1950's, 
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and  at  tfts  anttb  In  1*10.  ooal  BappUed  79% 
of  tbe  market.  OU  passifl  eoal  in  1960,  and 
sinoe  UMO.  oU  and  natoial  gas  bave  con- 
sistently provided  about  76%  of  tbe  natloii's 
energy  needs. 

Today  we  face  similar  changes,  but  the  rate 
of  change  Is  accelerating  rapidly.  Federal  and 
state  regvdatlons  arlslag  out  of  our  need  to 
oontvol  air  and  water  pollution  already  are 
having  ttamatlc  impact  on  energy  sources  of 
aU  kinds. 

Tbe  recent  guidelines  on  sulfur  emission 
Issued  by  tbe  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  when  fully  Implemented,  would  re- 
quire a  three-fold  Increase  in  natural  gas 
consumption  In  critical  regions  such  as  tbe 
New  York  City  area  and  a  100%  increase  In 
the  Chicago  reglOQ.  From  tbe  environmental 
standpoint,  natural  gas  is  the  most  desirable 
fud,  but  it  is  n^ldly  becoming  the  scarcest, 
as  well.  For  several  decades  large  quauUtles 
of  natural  gas  have  been  sold  for  boiler  fuel 
purposes  at  very  low  rates  on  an  interruptlble 
basis.  In  addition.  It  ^>pears  that  federal 
regulation  of  Interstate  sales  bas  not  made 
proper  allowance  for  exjrioratlon  and  develop- 
ment to  assure  adequate  future  supplies. 

Although  natntml  gas  provided  M%  of  the 
energy  from  hydrocarbon  wells  in  1960,  sales 
of  natural  gas  at  the  well-bead  contributed 
only  25  To  of  the  revenue.  This  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  exploration  for  both  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  already  proceeding,  through  public 
adjudications,  to  remedy  this  condition. 
However,  even  if  the  Oom mission's  actloos 
bave  tbe  desired  effect,  lead  times  of  several 
years  will  stlU  be  required  before  substan- 
tial improvements  in  our  natural  gas  reserves 
can  be  expected. 

Another  troublesome  factor  you  all  face  is 
the  wide  variety  of  standards  and  timing  that 
are  being  Incorporated  in  your  state  and  local 
regiHatlons.  My  staff  has,  I  believe,  counted 
at  least  17  different  fuel  standards  in  9  East- 
em  states.  BeOners  and  distributors  alike 
will  have  difficulty  in  supplying  fuels  meet- 
ing these  varying  requirements.  To  attempt 
to  do  so  would  require  more  storage,  more 
transportation  equipment  and  higher  costs 
aU  around.  Yet  if  this  complexity  Is  resolved 
by  limiting  distribution  to  thoee  fuels  meet- 
ing the  strictest  standards,  the  consumer  in 
many  areas  wlU  be  offered  only  futis  which 
may  be  substantially  more  expensive  than 
required  by  the  local  regulations  affecting 
bis  locality. 

Environmental  considerations  appear  cer- 
tain to  have  a  growing  impact  on  the  No.  8 
heaUng  oU  so  widely  used  In  New  England. 
VThlle  the  growth  in  demand  for  middle 
distillates  was  only  2.3%  for  the  nation  in  tbe 
last  beating  season,  vre  have  seen  esti- 
mates that  it  may  weU  reach  as  much  as 
4J%  in  the  coming  season. 

As  you  know,  we  instituted  an  experi- 
mental program  last  year  allocating  40,000 
barrels  per  day  of  No.  2  fuel  ofl  importe 
from  Western  Hemisphere  sources  to  In- 
dependent deep-water  terminal  operators.  We 
bad  a  two- fold  purpose:  to  add  competitive 
vigor  to  this  market  and  to  assure  an  in- 
crement of  supply  If  tbe  shortages  predicted 
should  become  a  reaUty.  We  are  now  review- 
ing that  program  to  determine  what  our 
future  course  should  be. 

To  date  tbe  distribution  elemento  of  tbe 
indtistry  bave  been  very  cooperative  in  pro- 
viding tbe  data  we  need.  We  are  also  hope- 
ful that  tbe  refiner-marketers  wiU  be  equally 
resp>onslve. 

I  bave  been  reading  tbe  letters  coming 
from  these  major  suppliers  In  response  to 
our  inquiries  about  supply  next  winter. 
Here%  two  typical  respotiaes: 

"Our  projections  Indicate  that  demand 
can  be  supplied  at  an  84%  utlUxation  of 
distillate  prodnetlon  capacity.  .  .  ." 

"As  far  as  (oor  company)  is  concerned, 
our  BuppUes  of  distillate  fuel  and  onr  trans- 
portation capability  will  be  adequate  to  meet 


tbe  reqtdrementa  of  oor  aaetomers.  even  If 
Xt»  winter  shoidd  prove  to  he  eolder  tSian  tbe 
paet  two  tMH^Hng  seasons." 

We  aeem  already  to  be  grtMng  tbe  in- 
dustry eommltted  in  wrlttng  to  iasorlng  that 
New  England  win  have  the  fuel  avaUable  to 
be  warm  next  winter. 

The  President,  speaking  in  New  Hampshire 
last  October,  promlaed  that  New  England 
would  be  warm  last  winter.  His  Joint  Board 
Is  going  to  see  that  you  are  warm  this  winter. 
That's  one  of  the  purposes  of  tbe  planntog 
and  letter- writing  we  are  doing  now.  But 
you  here  bave  to  Join  In  the  planning  if  we 
are  to  be  sure. 

On  June  4  President  Hlxon  sent  a  message 
to  tbe  Congress  on  tbe  nation^  (dean  energy 
problems.  He  announced  actions  to  accelerate 
development  of  the  breeder  reaetor,  gasifica- 
tion of  ooal,  tecbn<Aogloal  Improvementa  in 
stack  emission  controls  and  tbe  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fuels  from  oil  shale  and 
tar  sands.  Tbeae  are  aU  essential  steps  If  we 
are  to  bave  dean  energy  In  the  1980*8  since 
each  of  these  programs  wUl  require  long 
lead  times  before  commercial  production 
can  be  «i>ected.  These  are  long  run  energy 
security  measures. 

The  need  for  these  actions  Is  not  due  only 
to  domestic  phenomena.  WOrld-wlde  demand 
for  petrolevmi — especially  clean  fuels — la 
growing  at  a  rate  nearly  double  our  own. 
This  demand  situation  bad  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  ability  of  the  oU  exporUng  nations 
to  increase  their  take  sharply  in  the  past 
year.  Since  residual  fuel  oil  importe  into  your 
area,  as  I  mentioned  before,  are  not  limited 
by  «»e  oil  Import  program,  you  are  paying 
world  prices  for  this  product  today.  Tou 
have  seen  these  prices  go  up  steeply,  and  like 
you,  we  hope  lower  tanker  rates  will  give 
you  some  price  relief.  However,  our  studies 
Indicate  that  the  low  siilfur  grades  will  re- 
main m  tight  supply,  and  we  int«Ml  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  tbls  rttuatlon  doeely. 

The  Mandatory  Oil  Impart  Program — con- 
tinued by  four  presidenta  over  a  13-year 
period — has  always  had  ite  controversial  ele- 
mente.  I  previously  mentioned  the  sizable 
volume  of  correspondence  from  New  England. 

A  teacher  aotong  the  anolente  once  said 
that  nature  gave  us  two  ears  and  only  one 
tongue  in  order  that  we  may  hear  twice  as 
much  as  we  speak.  This  is  most  appropriate 
for  us  because  we  bear  Just  as  much  from 
the  oU-produdng  states  as  we  do  from  New 
England.  On  balance,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
must  be  about  on  course  since  tbe  dissatls- 
facttoc  appears  equal  from  both  regions. 

Some  New  Bnglanders  may  t^nk  tbe  argu- 
ments are  Just  between  thesoaelves  as  con- 
sumers and  tbe  oil  industry  as  producers 
and  sellers.  I  assure  you  this  Is  not  the  case. 
The  oU  industry  In  the  producing  states. 
through  severance  taxes  and  royalty  pay- 
mente,  is  a  principal  contributor  to  the 
schoo!  systems  and  fiscal  structures  of  thoet 
states.  Por  example,  in  Wyoming  the  states 
share  of  royalties  from  Federal  lands  Is  about 
half  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  government 
in  that  sparsely  populated  state.  Hence, 
there  should  be  no  surprise  that  public  of- 
ficials from  those  states  recognise  a  parochial 
interest  and  are  Just  as  vocal  as  those  from 
your  states. 

The  overriding  objective  is  energy  security. 
I  realise,  however,  there  are  wide  differences 
of  opinion  on  tbe  measures  moet  appropriate 
to  protect  our  national  security  interest  In 
energy  supjriy. 

I  hope,  nevertbeleos,  that  I  have  brought 
home  to  you  here  in  Boston  that  tbe  oU  im- 
port program  Is  under  constant  revtew.  We  do 
seek  Improvementa,  and  my  office  and  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  never  fall  to  consider  care- 
fully the  Impact  of  changing  conditions  on 
the  consumer  and  the  prodticer  alike.  IB 
Apifl,  for  example,  my  oOoe  released  tbe  first 
farmaUaed  prlea  Invastlgatiim  icport  m  tbe 
history  of  the  program— aa  Invsitlgatloii 
which  satisfied  no  one  completely.  We  are 
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eonstantly  Meklng  bucrmUods  for  b«tt«r  w»ya 
to  aehler*  enercy  Mcuilty  with  »U  poaalble 
fairness  to  all.  But  energy  Mcurlty  Is,  to  my 
mind,  an  ov«rrl<llng  consideration  for  tboee 
lite  myMlf ,  who  hav*  tb«  f(»mal  req^oittl- 
bUtty  that  you  not  be  cold  and  dark  *iy| 
powerless  through  energy  shortage. 

In  his  r«oent  energy  message  the  President 
aniwnnced  that  ttie  Department  of  the  In- 
tanor  would  wtabllah  a  flve-year  adranoe 
aohedule  for  oS-sbore  oil  and  gas  leasing.  The 
Dapartmemt  of  the  Interior  has  adrlsed  that 
there  are  several  likely  proq>eets  for  natural 
gas  and  oU  off  the  last  CkMwt,  including  one 
off  Mew  Inland,  if  suitable  environmental 
safeguards  are  provided.  Here  you  might  have 
•n  ultlmat*  answer  to  a  better  fuel  situaUon 
In  Hew  Kngland. 

As  yon  balance  the  environmental  Implica- 
tions with  your  fuel  needs  you  should  reoog- 
alae  that  the  alternative  may  be  an  ever-in- 
ereaalng  flow  of  ahlp-bome  oU.  In  1908  there 
w«r*  approTlmately  836,000  tanker  and  tanker 
barge  cntrlea  Into  seaooast  ports  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  1,344  were  into  the  PorUand 
Maine,  harbcr  alone.  Even  the  most  oon- 
MTvatiw  estimates  indicate  this  volume  of 
oU-bearing  traffic  may  rise  to  over  760,000 
tntilsa  by  1075. 

■aeh  o<  these  veesels  is  a  pollution  hazard, 
and  an  accident  to  Just  one  large  tarker  may 
cause  an  oil  spill  much  greater  than  the  en- 
tire amount  involved  in  the  blow-out  off 
Banta  Barbara.  As  a  spedflc  case  in  point.  Just 
two  months  before  the  ««»m»ging  Santa  Bar- 
bara oeeurranoe.  the  tanker  Keo  broke  up  off 
Massachusetts  because  of  huU  faUiire  and 
Vllled  210,000  barrels  of  volatile  #4  oU,  far 
more  oil  than  was  lost  in  the  California  mis- 
fortune. 

Our  way  of  life  wants  more  than  adequate 
energy  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  We  want  our 
•nergy  to  be  consistent  with  the  quaUty  of 
y*  we  seek  to  achieve.  We  want  It  secure 
tma  external  disruptions  over  which  our 
country  has  no  control.  We  want  it  at  a  rea- 
■onable  cost  and  without  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  private  economic  control. 

We  Americans  do  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween adequate  energy  and  clean  air  and 
water.  Both  are  necessary  and  will  be  at- 
tained; but  we  will  have  some  troublesome 
yeaia  of  transition  in  effecting  these  parallel 
objectivas. 

In  energy  as  in  every  other  field,  problems 
come  with  progress.  But  progress  has  solved 
tar  more  than  it  created.  I  have  only  to  think 
back  to  the  kerosene  lamp,  the  woodbum- 
Ing  stove  and  the  horse-drawn  plow  to  find 
reaasuranoe.  Today's  energy  problems  are  a 
great  challenge.  But  we  of  our  coimtry  have 
met  and  surmounted  great  challenges  before, 
one  of  the  first  being  the  establishment  of  a 
sturdy  society  in  New  Bn^and.  You  have  a 
great  teadltlon.  The  first  steps  in  surmount- 
ing a  gra»t  challenge  in  our  democratic  sys- 
tem are  to  understand  and  to  consult  about 
the  i»oblems  with  which  we  must  grapple. 
I  hope  these  remarks  have  made  a  small  con- 
tribution to  that  end. 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
AMENmCENT  TO  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  next 
week,  during  the  debate  on  8.  382,  the 
Federal  Election  Cami>algn  Act  of  1971, 
I  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  system  of  universal  voter  reg- 
istration for  the  Nation. 

In  large  measiire,  the  dismal  turnout 
of  American  voters  on  election  day  is  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  path  to  the 
polls  Is  too  often  an  obstacle  course  for 
the  voter.  Instead  of  the  Incentive  to  total 
participation  it  ought  to  be.  Each  year, 
tens  of  millions  of  dtisens  are  disfran- 


chised by  archaic  reqtilrements  of  regis- 
tration and  residence  that  should  long 
since  have  gone  the  way  of  the  poll  tax. 

Statistics  demonstrate  the  appalling 
record  of  voter  participation  that  Ameri- 
ca has  compiled  in  recent  years.  Only  61 
percent  of  our  eligible  voters  actually 
went  to  the  polls  in  the  1968  presiden- 
tial electlcm.  Forty-seven  million  people 
stayed  home,  at  a  time  when  the  win- 
ner— President  Nixon — was  receiving 
only  31  million  votes.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  half  again  as  many  people  stayed 
away  from  the  polls  and  voted  for  the 
man  who  is  our  President. 

Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  of  all 
the  great  democracies  of  the  Western 
World,  the  voting  record  of  America  is 
probably  the  worst.  In  1970  in  Britain. 
72  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to 
the  polls,  and  they  called  it  one  of  the 
lowest  turnouts  in  history,  the  lowest 
since  1935.  the  cause  of  the  Labor  Party 
defeat.  In  the  most  recent  elections  in 
other  democratic  nations,  the  turnout 
has  been  even  higher — 75  percent  in  Ire- 
land, 76  percent  in  Canada,  80  percent  in 
Prance,  87  percent  In  Germany,  89  per- 
cent in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  know 
that  Americans  who  are  registered  are 
Americans  who  vote.  In  the  1968  Presi- 
dential election,  89  percent  of  the  voters 
who  were  registered  actually  went  to  the 
polls  and  cast  their  ballots.  The  heart  of 
the  problem,  therefore,  is  the  Inadequate 
system  of  voter  registration  that  now 
bars  millions  of  our  citizens  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  most  basic  right  of  all 
in  our  donocratic  society — the  right  to 
vote.  Just  as  the  enactment  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  last  year  marked  a  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  broadening  the  base 
of  the  electorate,  so  I  believe  the  next 
major  milestone  must  be  comprehensive 
reform  in  our  voter  registration  proce- 
diires. 

The  system  of  universal  voter  registra- 
tion I  propose  would  be  based  on  a  simple 
post  card  method  and  computer  tech- 
nology. It  would  be  administered  by  a 
new  agency  to  be  established  in  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  Any  citizen  could  register  to 
vote  simply  by  filling  in  his  name,  ad- 
dress, and  date  of  birth  on  a  post  card 
form  and  mailing  it  to  the  new  agency. 
Merdy  by  filling  out  his  address  on  the 
form,  the  citizen  would  determine  his 
voting  residence.  There  would  be  no  re- 
quiremeht  of  residence  for  a  specific 
period  of  time.  At  a  single  stroke,  there- 
fore, the  system  would  do  away  not  (uily 
with  burdensome  registration  require- 
ments, but  also  with  unfair  residence  re- 
quirements that  operate  to  bar  voters  in 
almost  every  State. 

With  the  assistance  of  computers,  the 
information  would  be  stored,  divided  ac- 
cording to  election  districts,  and  made 
available  by  the  Census  Agency  to  appro- 
priate State  and  local  election  ofBcials.  as 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters. 

Use  of  the  new  voter  registration  list 
would  be  mandatory  in  Federal  elections, 
and  (vtional  for  State  and  local  elections. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  simplicity, 
efficiency,  and  cost  savings  of  the  sys- 
tem would  lead  to  its  rapid  acceptance 
for  State  and  local  electioos  as  weQ,  so 
that  within  a  brief  period  of  time,  the 
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Nation  would  have  a  truly  universal  voter 
reglstratim  system  for  all  elections.  Our 
system  of  democracy  deserves  no  less. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  plan  fol- 
lows: 

StrMMAXT  or  Univxssai.  Vorxa  Rxoistxatiom 
AicxNoicurr 

1.   A   new    agency — the   imiversal    Voter 

Registration    Administration    (I7VRA) ^will 

be  established  In  the  Censtis  Bureau.  DVRA 
will  be  authorized  to  organise  and  admin- 
ister a  program  of  universal  voter  registra- 
tion for  all  Federal  elections,  and  to  assist 
sutes  in  their  registration  for  state  and  local 
elections. 

a.  A  computer  center  at  UVRA  will  be 
established  to  compile  voter  rolls  on  <9om- 
puter  tapes.  The  InformaUcm  compUed  wlU 
be  the  name,  address,  sip  code,  party  desig- 
nation, date  of  birth  and  local  precinct  of 
individuals  registering  to  vote. 

3.  Individuals  wlU  register  tlm>ugh  post 
card  voter  registration  forme,  to  be  mailed 
to  UVRA.  Where  appropriate,  bUlngu&l  forms 
will  be  available.  The  cards  will  be  postage 
free  and  wUl  be  of  the  type  which  allows 
visual  scanning  by  computers  to  read  the 
information.  The  po^t  card  form  will  con- 
tain a  line  for  the  signature  of  the  individual 
wishing  to  register,  and  the  penalty  for  fraud 
will  be  printed  on  the  card.  The  poet  card 
forms  WlU  be  widely  available  in  all  post 
offices  and  wUl  also  be  avaUable  to  private 
voter  registration  groups. 

4.  To  avoid  objections  based  on  potential 
infringements  of  the  right  of  privacy,  UVRA 
information  will  not  be  available  to  any  other 
Federal  agency,  and  UVRA  will  not  draw  on 
information  collected  for  other  purposes  by 
other  Federal  data  centers  such  as  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  or  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  UVRA  system  will  be 
used  for  voter  registration  and  no  other  pur- 
pose.  Individuals  not  wishing  to  register 
through  UVRA  will  stlU  be  able  to  register 
through  state  and  local  election  offices. 

UVRA  registration  wUl  close  approximately 
30  days  before  primary  or  general  elections. 
At  that  time,  the  UVRA  will  compile  lists  of 
registered  voters  by  local  precincts,  and  for- 
ward the  lists  to  the  appropriate  state  or 
local  election  officials.  Sinq>ly  by  having  his 
name  on  the  list,  any  person  will  thereby 
be  authorized  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
States  will  be  able  to  supplement  and  up- 
date the  lists  in  advance  of  the  election. 

fl.  UVRA  will  be  authorized  to  pubUclze 
its  lists  at  appropriate  Intervals,  so  that  in- 
dividuals may  make  changes  and  additions. 

7.  UVRA  will  be  authorized  to  inform  in- 
dividuals of  the  location  of  their  local  polling 
places. 

8.  UVRA  will  be  authorized  to  conduct  a 
media  campaign  to  inform  voters  of  the  new 
registration  program,  and  to  encourage  vot- 
ers to  register  early  and  spread  the  computer 
load  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

0.  Use  of  the  UVRA  list  wlU  be  mandatory 
for  all  Federal  elections  and  c^tional  for 
State  and  local  elections.  If  state  and  local 
officials  decide  to  use  the  UVRA  lists  for  state 
and  local  elections,  they  may  not  delete  any- 
one from  tlM  list  for  faUure  to  meet  other 
qualifications. 

10.  The  UVRA  is  authorized  to  request  in- 
formation from  the  states  on  persons  18  or 
older  who  have  died  in  the  state  since  the 
last  report,  as  well  as  other  appropriate  in- 
formation directly  related  to  the  purpose  of 
voter  registration. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  Red  China  and  the  pnver  rela- 
XXaoa  between  the  United  States  and  that 
power  have  been  much  in  the  news  lately. 
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On  Tueeday.  Jdy  30.  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Mnrelgn  Relatians  btid  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
MOBs)  presented  at  that  time  some 
interesting  testimony  as  well  as  some 
interesting  documents  on  this  problem. 
So  that  all  of  my  eoUeagues  might  have 
a  chance  to  examine  this  testimony  and 
the  accompanying  documents.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 
St&txxkmt  bt  Sxratos  Bikok  THtrmiioiro 
Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  a  category  of  per- 
sons who  favor  the  recogziiUon  of  Bed  China, 
and  I  do  not  fall  in  that  group.  There  is 
another  category  of  persons  who  favor  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  tlie  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  do  not  faU  in  that  group  either. 
The  Peking  regime  has  demonstrated  none 
of  the  settled  oharacteristics  of  nationhood 
which  would  make  it  poeslble  to  have  eoo- 
nomio  or  cultural  relations  profitable  to  the 
West,  a  point  which  I  wlU  elaborate  upon  in 
a  moment. 

However,  we  must  reoogniae  that  the  Pre»- 
Ident  is  engaged  in  a  very  complicated  sit- 
uation in  Asia.  Although  President  Nixon  is 
winding  down  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  at 
a  rapid  rate,  his  proposed  trip  to  Peking 
could  tiasten  the  end  of  the  war,  and,  if  so, 
the  trip  would  be  worthwhile.  America's  para- 
mount interest  in  tlte  Far  East  at  the  present 
time  is  to  leave  b^ind  an  international 
structure  wliich  will  assure  a  lasting  peace. 

No  peace  will  be  poeslble  as  long  as  the 
Communists  continue  their  aggressive  alms 
against  the  peoples  of  the  free  world.  The 
war  in  Vletnsmn  has  been  sustained  and  pro- 
longed primarily  because  of  the  aid  and 
assistance  given  by  the  two  major  Commu- 
nist powers,  Moscow  and  Peking.  TTie  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  Peking  might  possibly  lead  to 
an  understanding  between  Mao's  government 
and  our  government  as  regards  the  Inten- 
tions of  both. 

On  the  other  hund,  the  President  is  well 
aware  that  the  chances  of  solid  aooompUsh- 
ments  from  summit  diplomacy  are  slim. 
Such  svmunlt  conferences  must  be  well  pre- 
pared, and  our  goals  sharply  defined.  Our 
allies  in  the  Far  East,  such  as  Nationalist 
China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  others,  should  be 
assured  that  this  visit  will  not  affect  our 
relations  with  them,  and  that  no  agreement 
will  be  made  that  win  Jeopardize  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Peking  regime 
ia  a  brutal  dictatorship  which  imposes  its 
will  by  force  on  its  own  people.  Nor  has 
the  Peking  regime  altered  its  conditions  for 
friendship.  As  recently  as  June  21,  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  told  a  visiting  American  news- 
paper publisher.  Mr.  William  Attwood,  that 
normalization  of  relations  depends  upon  our 
withdrawing  military  support  from  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  on  Taiwan,  and  recog- 
nizing the  sovereignty  of  Peking  over 
Taiwan. 

It  Is  particularly  significant,  therefore, 
that  at  the  same  time  that  the  President's 
Special  Adviser  on  National  Security  was 
In  Peking,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  in 
Japan.  Secretary  Laird  told  the  Japanese 
that  Japan  must  assume  a  broader  respon- 
sibility not  only  for  her  own  defense,  but 
also  for  that  of  the  Southeast  Asia  area. 
Japan's  economic  expansion  in  manufactur- 
ing and  textiles  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  carried  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  costly  burden  of  defense 
for  that  whole  area.  Jvpan  Is  capable  of 
carrying  part  of  the  burden. 

The  Laird  recommendation  is  similar  to 
a  proposal  I  put  forth  in  an  address  In  Tokyo 
in  the  flail  of  1070.  At  that  time  I  urged 


Japan.  VatioBaUat  China.  Korea,  the  Phll- 
ippUMB.  MalaysU.  and  Vietnam  to  Join  to- 
gether in  a  mutual  detonae  pact,  under 
our  nuclear  umbrella.  Such  a  pact  would 
not  be  vUble,  speaking  gea|>alitioaUy.  if  the 
island  of  Taiwan  were  in  Communist  hands, 
or  even  if  declared  an  autonomous  rcglan 
of  the  fpainimd  Secretary  Laird's  mission 
to  Japan,  therefore,  is  evidence  that  the 
President's  trip  does  not  mean  that  nor- 
Tn«^HMtinii  of  relations  with  Peking  will  be 
automatic. 

As  toe  trade,  th«e  appears  to  be  little  pos- 
sibility of  stepped  up  commercial  relations 
between  mainland  China  and  the  United 
States,  unless  special  concessions  and  sub- 
sidized rates  of  credit  are  oSered.  It  has 
been  well  established,  even  by  experts  who 
stipport  the  idea  of  increased  tnkde.  that 
Piftinia.n/1  China  sim^^y  doesnt  have  the 
dollar  exchange  to  trade  with  the  United 
States.  China's  greatest  needs  are  in  food 
grains.  Other  goods  imported  in  recent  years 
were:  fertilizer,  rubber,  cotton,  iron  and 
steel  products,  and  machine  tools,  in  that  or- 
der. Even  if  Communist  China  wanted  to 
buy  from  us,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
meet  Japanese  and  other  low-wage  Asian 
competition  which  is  trading  on  the  Chi- 
nese doorstep. 

As  for  selling  to  the  United  States,  the 
principal  manufactured  exports  would 
doubtless  be  textlies  and  shoes.  If  there  is 
anything  that  the  United  States  does  not 
need,  it  is  more  textUes  and  shoes  from  low 
wage,  or  in  this  case,  virtual  slave-labor 
countries.  In  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  a 
key  issue  for  our  i)eople  is  the  survival  of  our 
textile  industry,  which  Is  already  threatened 
by  the  flood  of  imports  of  man-made  textiles 
from  the  Far  East.  On  top  of  tliis,  exports 
from  Communist  China  would  be  a  signif- 
icant threat.  The  Communist  system  is  not 
bound  by  free  market  requirements,  and 
could  easily  d\mip  textoes  into  the  UB.,  if 
necessary  to  earn  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  Resolution 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  opening 
trade  relations  with  Communist  China,  and 
I  ask  your  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
Resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  be  made  part  of  the  hearing  record 
of  this  Committee  as  Exhibit  A. 

As  for  the  prospects  of  trade  generally,  one 
need  only  point  to  the  study  done  by  Robert 
P.  Demberger,  printed  in  China  Trade 
Prospects  and  V.S.  Policy,  a  symposium 
edited  by  Alexander  Eckstein  and  published 
by  the  National  Committee  on  United 
States-China  BeUtlons  (Praeger  Publishers, 
1971).  Dernberger's  best  estimate  is  that  by 
1980  trade  between  U.S.  and  Mainland  China 
could  reach  a  total  of  »1.27  bUllon.  But  even 
Demberger  says  that  trade  could  be  as  low 
as  t50  million  both  ways,  with  a  more 
realistic  estimate  of  $400  million  both  ways. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  Is  no  trade 
bonanza  in  prospect  for  the  next  decade. 

Those  who  look  for  trade  as  an  inducement 
toward  better  relations,  therefore,  ar«  most 
likely  to  be  bltteriy  disappointed.  The 
temptation  will  be  to  stimulate  trade 
artificially  through  special  Inducements,  all 
for  the  sake  of  political  rather  than  commer- 
cial goals.  Svich  inducements  would  nat- 
urally be  paid  for  by  the  American  workers 
and  taxpayers,  and  I  strongly  oppose  any 
such  action. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  government 
which  has  no  settled  coustitutiou.  no  orga- 
nized system  of  law,  and  a  history  of  dealing 
harshly  with  foreigners.  While  official  visi- 
tors, such  as  the  President,  would  naturally 
be  sir^la^  out  for  special  consideration,  the 
ordinary  visitor — the  Journalist,  the  huai- 
nmaman.  the  student,  even  the  tourist — 
faces  special  hazards  In  traveling  In  such  a 
country. 


Sahdars  of  Chlneae  law  have  noted  that 
the  1064  Chlneae  ConsUtutlon  la  largely  in- 
operative or  ignored.  The  oOelal  Chairman 
of  the  People's  Bepubiie.  Liu  Sbao-chi.  was 
selxed  during  the  oultural  revolution  and  is 
held  in  priacm;  no  sueceasor  has  been  named, 
and  Liu  has  never  been  removed  from  office. 
The  National  People's  C<mgress  is  supposed 
to  meet  once  a  year  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
but  ita  last  meeting  was  December  31,  1994 
to  January  4,  1966.  This  means  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Pec^e's  Republic  is  serving 
an  extended  term  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
sUtutlon,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be 
elected  for  a  four  year  term  by  the  National 
Pec^le's  Congress. 

Premier  Chou  Bn-lal.  with  whom  the  dU- 
cusElons  were  held  in  Peking,  is  also  supposed 
to  be  elected  by  the  NaOcmal  People's  Con- 
gress, upon  reooouDeadation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Republic.  Chou  En-lal  was  last 
appointed  on  January  3,  1966.  It  U  reas(m- 
able  to  RMiimo  that  his  term  has  also  expired. 
The  President  of  the  Supreme  Pec^le's 
Court  also  U  elected  by  the  National  People's 
Congress.  Vang  Hsiu-feng,  the  man  laat 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Court,  and  thus  the  highest  Judicial 
official  in  China,  was  paraded  through  the 
streets  during  the  cultural  revolution,  and 
reportedly  committed  suleide.  No  successor 
has  been  appointed. 

The  legal  system  of  mainland  cailna  is  like- 
wise in  a  sbamblea.  m  fact,  the  oonununlst 
government  has  nev^  promulgated  a  crimi- 
nal oode,  a  civil  code,  a  oode  of  criminal 
procedure,  nor  a  oode  of  dvll  prooedure.  I 
asked  the  Far  Eastern  Law  Divialon  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  make  a  study  for  me 
of  Chinese  Communist  Law.  This  study  re- 
ports as  foUowa: 

"In  the  absence  of  basic  codes  and  statutes, 
the  courts  and  the  procuracy  have  l>een 
guided  by  a  vast  i>ody  of  uiqmbllshed  rxilee. 
regtUatlons,  reports.  Judleial  interpretations, 
syntheses  of  court  decisions,  and  above  all. 
Party  direcUves  and  Party  poUcy.  Most  of 
these  materials  are  available  only  to  those 
who  administer  the  system." 

Tn  point  of  fact,  the  Chinese  courts  most 
often  fall  back  upon  the  so-called  "Regula- 
tions of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for 
Punishment  of  Counter-Bevolutlonarles." 
These  regulations  are  most  sweeping,  and  any 
sort  of  "offense"  could  be  charged  a^nst  the 
accused.  As  a  result,  the  Library  of  Congress 
study  concludes: 

"In  view  of  the  near  legal  vacuum  existing 
in  People's  Republic  of  China,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  predict  the  fate  of  an  American 
cltiaen  traveling  in  mainland  China  who  was 
apprehended  and  charged  with  a  crime.  We 
cannot  even  be  certain  that  his  detention 
would  be  publicly  admitted  nor  that  the 
charges  against  him  would  be  specified.  He 
would  not  benefit  from  substantive  or  pro- 
cedural guarantees.  Travel  to  Communist 
China  by  American  citizens  thus  at  this  point 
strikes  vis  as  being  a  risk-laden  undertaking." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  Uils  stiidy  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  "Some  Points  Concerning 
the  Criminal  Law  of  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China"  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hearing,  along  with  the  text  of  the  Co\mter- 
revolutlonary  statute,  as  Exhibit  B. 

Another  point  of  concern  both  for  the  Jour- 
nalist and  for  ttie  businessman  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  basic  information  needed  for 
his  profession  is  the  so-called  "Provisional 
Regulations  for  the  preservation  of  State 
Secrets."  These  regulations  Ust  17  categories 
of  Information  that  constitute  state  secrets. 
These  categories  include  many  items  that 
would  be  of  legitimate  interest,  for  example, 
to  a  businessman  seeking  trade — State  eco- 
nomic plans;  facts  relating  to  railways,  com- 
munications, postal  service,  tdeoommunica- 
tlons;  State  financial  ptams,  budgets,  and  fi- 
nancial statements;  customs  {Hans,  mooetary 
trade,  etc.  The  seventeenth  category  Is  "Other 
state  affairs  that  are  required  to  be  kept 
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■ecret."  Of  coune.  In  a  Coramnnlst  state,  vr- 
MTthlng  ia  a  state  affair.  Thus  an  unwary 
American  could  quite  concelrably  get  Into 
trouble  In  the  normal  coune  of  his  affairs 
In  China;  the  penalties  for  offensea  against 
the  state  secrets  regulations  are  drastic.  More- 
over, as  I  have  already  pointed  otrt,  there  Is 
little  chance  of  obtaining  Justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  CkHnmunlst  Judicial  system. 

BIr.  Chairman,  the  Far  Eastern  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress  haa  also  pre- 
pared a  short  study  of  the  State  Secrete  reg- 
ulaUona,  Including  the  appUcable  legal  text, 
and  I  ask  that  this  be  made  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  this  C<Mnmlttee  as  Exhibit  C. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  have  a  longer  study 
comparing  the  1964  Constitution  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  with  the  Draft  of 
the  revised  Constitution.  This  study  was  also 
prepared  by  the  Par  Bastem  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  shows  how  the 
reins  of  power  on  the  mainland  are  being 
drawn  more  tlghUy  into  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  eUte.  I  believe  it  would  also  be  useful 
to  these  proceedings  If  it  were  made  part  of 
the  record  of  this  Committee  as  Exhibit  D, 
and  I  so  request. 

'BiHiaiT  A 
BssoLtmoir 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorialising  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  In  opening  trade  relations 
with  Communist  China  and  to  immediately 
make  provlaions  for  establishing  potent 
safeguards  to  prevent  further  erosion  of 
dmnestic  textUe  markets  by  stlU  another 
low-wage  nation 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes 
has  lifted  restrictions  on  trade  with  Com- 
munist China  in  forty  seven  categories,  in- 
cluding textUe  producU  and  machinery:  and 

^l*"***,  it  Is  believed  that  Communist 
China  has  a  large  textUe  Industry,  and  the 
President's  action  simply  opens  another 
source  of  low-wage  textUe  imports  that  fur- 
ther ImperU  the  wages  and  Jobs  of  thoxiaands 
of  Americans:  and 

Whereas,  there  seem  to  be  no  reliable  In- 
dlcaUons  at  this  time  that  substantial  ex- 
pofts  can  be  sent  to  Red  China  so  far  as  tex- 
tUes  are  concerned:  and 

Whereas,  the  importation  of  textiles  and 
appar^  from  foreign  nations  has  seriously 
undermined  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina:  and 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  SUte  Govem- 
m^Pt,  county  governments  and  municipal 
governments  of  South  Carolina  are  down  by 
millions  of  dollars  causing  mandatory  cut- 
backs in  aU  agencies  of  SUte  Government 
thereby  affecting  every  citizen  of  this  State- 
and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  South  Carolinians 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or  are  on  short  time  that 
causes  them  to  earn  below  average  wages; 
and 

Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  who  ffood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our  clti- 
■ens  completely  out  of  work  or  onto  short- 
time,  manufacture  and  market  T;helr  textUea 
and  apparel  under  conditions  that  are  U- 
legal  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  In 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  teztUe  markets  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  vlrtuaUy  wide  open  to  foreign  im- 
porU  whfle  many  of  the  major  exporters  to 
thU  country  tIghUy  protect  their  own  mar- 
kets against  our  textile  exports:  and 

Whereas,  the  textUe  industry  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  entire  nation  haa  invented 
bllUona  of  dollars  In  recent  years  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  mavti^g  ^  the  moat 
effldent  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  textile  Industry 
pays  iu  employees  approximately  two  doUazs 
aa  hour  more  than  the  industry  of  Ji^hui. 
with  tbm  gap  being  ev«n  wider  between  this' 
country  and  some  other  Asian  NaUoas;  and 

Wheteas,  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 


Soulb  Carolina  are  not  willing  to  see  these 
terribly  unfair  conditions  oontinue  to  weaken 
their  most  Important  Industry  which  together 
with  its  supply  and  related  Industries  over 
the  years  have  been  good,  respomable  cm- 
porate  dtlaens;  and 

Whereas,  the  opening  of  trade  with  Red 
China  adds  still  another  competlUve  burden 
<m  the  American  textile  Industry  and  its  em- 
ployees. Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina respectfully  memorializes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  take  steps  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  the  American  texUle  in- 
dustry against  further  serious  Inroads  into 
its  markets  by  placing  apprc^rlate  restric- 
tions on  all  such  items  that  might  be  Im- 
ported Into  this  co\intry. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  each  member  of  the  Rouse  of 
Representatives  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Repreeenutlves  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Exhibit  B 
Som  Ponrrs  CoNcxaNixa  ths  Ckiminal  Law 

OF    TH«    PXOPLX'S    RXPtTBUC    OF    CHINA 

In  February  1949,  eight  months  before  the 
Chinese  Communists  Instituted  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  Party  issued  an  im- 
portant document  sutlng  that  all  former 
Nationalist  government  laws  were  abolished 
and  that: 

Before  the  people's  new  laws  have  been 
systematically  promulgated,  (people's  Judi- 
cial work)  shall  be  baaed  on  the  policy  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  various  out- 
lines, laws,  regulations  and  resolutions  of 
the  People's  Government  and  the  People's 
Liberation  Army.' 

The  abrogaUon  of  Nationalist  laws  was 
broadened  to  include  the  entire  Nationalist 
Judicial  system  in  Article  17  of  the  Common 
Program  of  the  Chinese  People's  Political 
ConsulUtive  Conference,  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1949,  in  Peking.  Article  17  pro- 
vided: 

AU  laws,  decrees  and  Judicial  systems  of 
the  KoumlnUng  reactionary  government 
which  oppress  the  people  shall  be  abolished. 
Laws  and  decrees  protecting  the  people  shaU 
be  enacted  and  the  people's  Judicial  system 
shall  be  esUbllshed.' 

In  the  twenty-two  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  Communists  swept  clean  the  legal 
sUte  in  China,  they  have  enacted  a  few 
basic  sUtutes,  such  as  the  Marriage  Law, 
the  Trade  Union  Law,  and  the  Counter- 
revolutionary Act;  they  have  not,  however, 
promulgated  a  criminal  code,  a  clvU  code,  a 
code  of  criminal  procedure,  nor  a  code  of 
clvU  procedure,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  foUows  the  continental  system,  which 
U  characterlMd  by  codlHed  law.  There  exist 
two  major  sututory  collections  containing 
only  limited  Information  useful  in  actual 
court  cases.  The  last  volume  of  these  col- 
lections was  issued  in  1964.  In  the  absence 
of  basic  codes  and  sUtutes,  the  courU  and 
the  procuracy  have  been  guided  by  a  vast 
body  of  unpublished  rules,  regulations,  re- 
ports. Judicial  InUrpreUtlons.  syntheaea  of 
court  decisions,  and,  above  aU,  Party  direc- 
tives and  Party  policy.  Most  of  these  mate- 
rials are  avaUable  only  to  those  who  ad- 
minister the  system. 

On  Febniary  27,  1957,  at  the  Eleventh  En- 
larged Session  of  the  Supreme  SUte  Con- 
ference In  Peking,  Mao  Tse-tung  delivered  a 
historic  addreaa.  "On  the  Correct  Handling 
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of  Contradictions  Among  the  People"  In 
this  address,  Mao  suted  that  "we  an  con- 
fronted with  two  tyi)e8  of  social  contradic- 
tions— contradictions  between  ourselves  and 
the  enemy  and  contradictions  among  the 
people.  These  two  types  of  contradictions 
are  totally  different  in  nature."*  "The  con- 
tradictions between  ourselves  and  our  ene- 
mies are  antagonistic  ones.  Within  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  contradictions  among  the 
working  people  are  nonantagonlstlc.  .  .  ."* 
Mao  contended  not  only  that  the  two  types 
of  contradictions  were  different  in  nature 
but  also  that  different  methods  must  be 
employed  to  resolve  them.  Mao  says:  "We 
have  always  maintained  that,  under  the 
people's  democratic  dlcUtorshlp,  two  differ- 
ent methods — dictatorial   and   democratic 

should  be  used  to  resolve  the  two  different 
kinds  of  contradictions,  ttoae  between  our- 
selves and  the  enemy  and  those  among  the 
people."  »  The  democratic  method  of  persua- 
sion was  to  be  used  to  solve  contradictions 
with  the  enemy. 

The  theory  of  contradiction  thus  sUted 
by  Mao  has  become  fundamental  to  judicial 
work  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In 
deciding  any  case,  the  Judicial  worker  first 
must  categorise  it  as  displaying  an  antag- 
onistic on  non-antagonistic  contradiction. 
Whether  an  accused  is  labeled  a  member  <rf 
the  people  or  an  enemy  is  crucial  to  his  fate, 
for  the  label  influences  the  type  of  punish- 
ment he  wUl  face.  Unfortunately.  Mao  pro- 
vided only  very  vague  criteria  for  distin- 
guishing a  member  of  the  people  from  the 
enemy. 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  there 
appear  to  be  no  sUtutes  governing  common 
crimes,  such  as  rape,  theft,  murder,  and 
arson.  The  courU,  In  passing  judgment  on  an 
individual  accused  of  almost  any  crime,  most 
often  can  fall  b€w:k  upon  the  Regulations  of 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  for  Punish- 
ment of  Counter-Revolutlonaries,*  approved 
by  the  Government  Covmcll  of  the  Central 
People's  Government,  February  20,  1951  Ito 
Article  2  indicates: 

Article  2.  Persons  committing  crimes  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  popular 
democratic  regime  and  undermining  the 
people's  democracy  shall  be  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  SUtute. 

The  penalties  prescribed  are  quite  harsh, 
death  or  life  imprisonment  being  stipulated 
for  most  specified  crimes.  Further,  lu  Arti- 
cle 16  provides  for  crime  by  analogy,  stipu- 
lating as  f  oUows : 

Article  16.  Persons  who  have  committed 
other  crimes  for  counterrevolutionary  pur- 
poses that  are  not  specified  in  this  SUtute 
are  subject  to  the  punishment  applicable 
to  the  crimes  which  most  cloeely  resemble 
those  specified  In  this  SUtute. 

By  using  Article  16,  the  judge  in  a  Com- 
munist Chinese  court  can  stretch  the  Coun- 
terrevolutionary Act  so  that  it  covers  almost 
any  crime  Imaginable. 

Another  sUtute  commonly  used  to  punish 
malcontenU,  malefactors,  and  imdeslrables 
In  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  the  "De- 
cision of  the  SUte  CouncU  on  the  Question 
of  EducaUon  and  RehablllUtlon  through 
Labor."'  This  1967  measure  was  directed 
against  four  categories  of  persons :  1 )  tramps, 
hoodlums,  and  persons  who  repeatedly  com- 
mit theft  or  fraud  in  violation  of  the  Reg- 
ulationa  Governing  Security  Control;  3) 
counter-revolutionary  and  anti-socialist  re- 
actionary elements  whose  offenses  are  minor 
and  who  are  expelled  by  sUte  and  Party 
agencies,  social  and  mass  cM^anlzations.  and 
schools,  and  who  cannot  earn  a  living  (these 
first  two  categories  are  limited  to  those  whose 
offenses  are  not  punishable  under  criminal 
law) ;  3)  those  able  to  work  who  refuse  to  do 
so  over  an  extended  period,  or  who  breach 
dlaclpline,  disturb  public  order  and  are  now 
Jobless;  and  4)  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
speciflo  Job  asslgnmenU,  thoee  who  refuae 
to  ba  transferred  or  re-located  and  those  who 
repeatedly  obstruct  the  performance  of  of- 
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flclal  duties  and  engage  in  disorderly  con- 
duet.  Peraona  in  the  above  four  categories 
may  be  s«it  to  labour  campa  for  indefinite 
periods  and  be  put  on  probation  after  their 
release.  The  decision  to  commit  a  person 
under  this  measure  may  be  made  by  different 
extra-judicial  groups  of  persons,  such  as 
ClvU  administrative  organs,  the  pnllce,  the 
unit  in  which  a  person  works  or  studies,  or 
his  parenU  or  guardians,  with  the  approval 
of  the  provincial  people's  govemmenU.  A 
May  1964  article  in  the  Soviet  government 
newspaper  Izvestia  said  that  this  meastxre 
gave  the  administrative  organs  the  power  to 
put  "practlcaUy  any  Chinese  citizen"  In  spe- 
cial camps  "without  Investigation  or  trial  for 
unlimited  periods."  • 

In  view  at  the  near  legal  vacuum  existing 
In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  It  would 
be  impossible  to  predict  the  fate  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  traveling  in  mainland  China  who 
was  i4>prehended  and  charged  with  a  crime. 
We  cannot  even  be  cerUin  that  his  deten- 
tion would  be  publicly  admitted  nor  that 
the  charges  against  him  would  be  specified. 
He  would  not  benefit  from  substantive  or 
procedural  guarantees.  Travel  to  Communist 
China  by  American  citizens  thus  at  this  point 
strikes  us  as  being  a  risk-laden  undertaking. 

It  is  interestelng  to  note  that  Seymour 
Topping,  assistant  managing  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  reports  from  mainland 
China  that  he  was  "not  permitted  to  visit  a 
people's  court  to  get  firsthand  Impressions."  • 

FOOTNOTES 
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STATUTS  on  PUNISHlfXirT  FOR  COTTNTEI- 

axvoLunoNAax  Activity 
(ilpprooed  by  the  Oovemment  Council  of  the 
Central    People's    Oovemment,    February 
20, 1951) 

This  sUtute  Is  based  on  Article  7  of  the 
Oommon  Program  of  the  People's  Political 


Consultative  CouncU  of  China  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  oountaxevtdutionary 
crimes,  suppressing  counterrevolutionary  ac- 
tivity, and  strengthening  democratic  dicta- 
torship of  the  people. 

akticls  1 
Persons  committing  crimes  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  popular  democratic  re- 
gime and  undermining  the  people's  democ- 
racy ahaU  be  punished  In  accordance  with 
this  present  SUtute. 

AKTKXSS 

Persons  maintaining  a  Unk  with  the  Im- 
periaUste  and  betraying  their  motherland 
shaU  be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment. 

AXTICLB* 

Persons  who  throu^  instigation  or  bribery 
Incite  government  workers,  soldiers  of  the 
armed  forces  or  the  militia  to  Insurrection 
shall  be  punished  l>y  death  or  life  Imprison- 
ment if  they  are  the  organizers  or  leaders 
of  the  insxirrectlon. 

Accomplices  in  the  said  crimes  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  terms  of  up 
to  10  years,  and  proportionately  larger  under 
aggravating  circumsUnces. 

AKTICX,X  s 

Persona  instigating  the  masses  to  armed 
insurrection,  if  they  are  the  organizers  or 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  or  have  committed 
other  serious  crimes  shall  be  punldied  by 
death.  Active  accompUces  In  these  crimes 
will  be  punished  by  prison  terms  of  6  years 
or  more. 

AancLB* 

Persons  who  have  committed  one  of  the 
espionage  acU  or  acU  aiding  the  enemy 
mentioned  below  are  subject  to  the  death 
penalty,  life  imprisonment,  or,  under  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  prison  of  6  years 
or  more : 

(1)  Stealing  or  giving  out  government 
secrete  or  providing  internal  and  external 
enemies  with  secret  information; 

(2)  Directing  enemy  airplanes  and  ships 
to  bombardment  targeta; 

(3)  Providing  mtemal  and  external  en- 
emies with  arms,  suppUee,  or  other  war 
materials. 

ASnCLS  7 

Members  of  counterrevolutionary  or  espio- 
nage organizations  committing  one  of  the 
acte  mentioned  below  are  subject  to  the 
death  penalty,  life  Imprisonment,  or.  under 
extenuating  circumstances,  prison  tmns  of 
5  years  c*  more : 

(1)  Underground  activity  in  behalf  of  In- 
ternal and  external  enemies; 

(2)  Organizing  counterevolutlonary  and 
espionage  groups  or  participating  in  them 
after  liberation  oT  a  e^ven  place; 

(3)  Organizing  or  directing  counterrevolu- 
tionary and  espionage  organizations  and 
committing  other  malicious  and  serious 
crimes  before  the  liberation  of  a  given  place, 
if  after  liberation  they  faUed  to  atone  for 
their  guUt; 

(4)  Participating  before  liberation  ot  a 
given  place  in  counterrevcdutlonary  and  es- 
pionage organizations,  if  they  persist  In 
counterrevolutionary  activity  after  Ubera- 
tion; 

(6)  Participating  in  counterrevolutionary 
activity  after  voluntary  confession  of  guUt 
and  registration  with  people's  governments; 

(6)  Continuing  to  maintain  contact  with 
counterrevolutionary  and  espionage  organi- 
sations or  participating  in  counterrevolu- 
tionary activity  after  the  people's  govern- 
ment attended  to  their  ediicatlon  and  gave 
them  their  freedom. 

AXTICLS  s 

Persons  ei^lolting  secret  feudal  organisa- 
tions to  carry  out  counterrevolutionary  ac- 
tivity ahall  be  punished  by  death,  life  Im- 
prisonment, or  under  extenuating  circum- 
stances, prison  terms  of  3  years  or  more. 


urasM  • 


Persona  who  plot  or  commit  one  tA  the 
following  crimes  for  oounterrevolutlonary 
objectives  are  sul^Mt  to  punishment  by 
death,  life  imprisonment,  or,  under  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  prison  terms  of  5  years 
or  more; 

(1)  Destroying  or  plundering  mUltary  In- 
stallations, factories,  mines,  loreste,  farms, 
dams.  Jetties,  communication  lines,  trans- 
port systems,  banks,  warehouses,  safety  de- 
vices, and  other  Important  stete  or  private 
property; 

(2)  Using  poison,  spreading  bacteria  or  ex- 
citanU  of  InfecUous  diseases,  or  In  other 
ways  seriotuly  harming  pec^le,  Uvestoek. 
and  crops; 

(3)  Impairing  the  market  or  monetary  sys- 
tem at  the  order  of  Internal  or  external 
enemies; 

(4)  Attacking,  killing,  or  wotindlng  dvU 
servanto  or  Individual  citizens; 

(6)  Counterfeiting  oOdal  documents  of 
military  and  government  institutions,  dem- 
ocratic parties,  and  pec^le's  organizations 
for  counterrevcdutlonary  activity. 

AITICLB    10 

Persons  who  have  committed  for  counter- 
revolutionary purposes  one  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  crimes  aimed  at  Incitement  and  provok- 
ing discontent  are  subject  to  in94>riaonment 
for  a  term  oT  3  years  or  more  and,  under  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  to  the  death  pen- 
alty or  life  imprlsonmente. 

(1)  Instigating  the  masses  to  show  resist- 
ance to  government  action  in  the  purchase  of 
foodstuffs  and  levying  of  taxes,  to  refuse  to 
carry  out  conscription  duties  and  perform 
mlUtary  service,  to  sabotage,  and  to  refuse 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  people's  govern- 
ment; 

(2)  Sowing  dissension  and  hoetUlty  among 
the  nationalities,  democratic  classes,  parties 
and  people's  organizations,  or  undermining 
the  unity  of  the  people  and  the  government; 

(3)  Engaging  In  counterrevolutionary 
agiutlon,  fabricating  and  ^reading  false 
rumors. 

AXnCLX     11 

Persons  who  have  secretly  crossed  the  na- 
tional borders  for  counterrevolutionary  pur- 
poses shall  be  punished  by  a  prison  term  of 
6  years  or  more,  life  imprisonment,  or  death. 

ASTICIX    is 

Persons  who  organize  mass  lilieration  or 
mass  flight  of  prisoners  from  jaU  ahaU  be 
punished  by  death  or  life  imprisonment.  Ac. 
tive  aooompUoea  in  these  crimes  shaU  l>e  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  3  yean 
or  more. 

ASnCLX     IS 

Persons  who  give  secret  aid  to  counter- 
revolutionary criminals  shaU  be  punished  by 
a  prison  term  of  up  to  10  years  and.  under 
aggravating  circumstances,  a  prison  term  of 
10  years  or  more,  life  ln4>rlsonment,  or  death. 

Asncut  14 
Persons  who  have  committed  crimes  speci- 
fied In  this  SUtute  may  be  treated  leniently, 
their  punishment  may  be  mitigated  or  may 
be  completely  exempted  from  punishment  if 
one  of  the  following  circumstances  obtains: 

(1)  They  voluntarily  appear  before  the 
pet^le's  government;  admit  their  guUt,  and 
sincerely  reptent  of  their  crimes; 

(2)  Before  the  discovery  or  investigation 
of  a  crime  or  after  it  they  frankly  confess  to 
what  they  have  done  and  are  sincerely  re- 
pentant and  by  their  selfless  work  atone  for 
the  crime; 

(3)  They  commit  a  crime  not  by  their  own 
desire,  but  as  a  result  of  inttmldation  or 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  oounterrevolu- 
tlonary elemente; 

(4)  Their  counterrevolutionary  crime, 
which  was  committed  before  Uberatlon  of  th» 
country.  If  not  aarlous  and  if  after  libera- 
tion they  ccmiplettiy  repent  and  break  off 
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raUtions  with  c<miiten«TOlutlon»ry  organi- 


la 

Tlw  iHlaon  tarms  of  penonB  who  b»ve  oom- 
XBltted  Mwal  erlmM— aoB*  of  wbtbh  Is  pvn- 
lahabl*  by  tbe  death  pnuoty  or  lU*  Im- 

prlaomnent — must  In  the  aggregmte  b*  I«m 
thjui  the  tot«I  of  fell  the  penalties,  but  great- 
er than  that  prorMed  for  the  most  serloua 
of  the  crlraee  coramltted. 

Atrnn.t  is 
Persons  who  have  committed  other  crimes 
for  countsnevolutlooary  purposes  that  are 
not  spadflad  in  this  statu**  ars  suhject 
to  tha  punlshmetit  applicable  to  the  rrimwi 
which  most  closely  resemble  those  ^wdfled 
in  this  Statota. 

MMTtClM    IT 

Persons  who  have  oommltted  crimes  speci- 
fied In  this  Statute  will  be  deprived  of  po- 
litical rlghta  and  theli  property,  whoUy  or 
In  part,  crainacated. 

avncxs  is 
This  Stotote  is  also  applicable  to  ootinter- 
revolutlonary   crimes   ootnmltted    before   It 
cam*  Into  affect. 

ABTKI^     IS 

Anyone  may  «q;>o8e  a  counterrevolutionary 
ertme^md  secretly  report  on  it  to  the  peo- 
Ida's  goremment.  Howerer,  false  accusations 
and  slander  in  this  regard  are  not  per- 
mitted. 

AXnCLX    20 

Tlie  affairs  of  persons  who  have  committed 
oriniM  spedfled  in  this  SUtute  while  mili- 
tary administrative  committees  are  function- 
ing are  subject  to  consideration  by  military 
tribunals  set  up  by  the  headquarters  of  mili- 
tary districts,  military  administrative  com- 
mittees, or  organizations  combatting  ban- 
ditry. 


This  Statute  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
day  it  la  oonflrmed  and  published  by  the 
Central  People's  Government  Council. 

Exhibit  C 
Ths  PiovmoirAi.  Raooi^noNS  roa  thk  Pbcb- 

^nATtOM  OF  SrATB  SSCa^S  OF  THX  PXOFLX'S 

BxPUBLic  OF  China 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  In  support 
of  normallKlng  relations  with  the  People's 
BeptfbUe  of  Odna  is  that  tvkA  a  step  would 
fMlUtate  travel  to  that  eountry  by  American 
cIUmus  and  that  persotial  preeanoe  on  the 
inalnland  will  enable  the  sebolar,  official,  or 
hurtneesman  to  gather  mneh-needed  Infor- 
mation on  the  present  state  of  affairs  there. 
A  survey  of  the  llttle-known  Provisional 
BegnlaUon  for  th*  Preservation  of  SUte 
Secnts^  (procQulgated  by  the  Oovenunent 
Admlnlstratlva  Council  on  June  8,  IMl,  by 
order  of  Piemisr  Ghou  Xn-lal)  weakens  tb« 
foroe  ot  this  aigument  and.  further,  reveals 
the  risk  Involved  in  attempting  to  gather 
information  on  mainland  China. 

Article  a  of  this  regulation  lists  17  cate- 
gorlea  of  Information  that  constitute  state 
■oerets.  "Hie  categories  are  extremely  broad 
and  vague,  and  the  final  category  is  the 
catch-all  (Arase  "other  state  aflUrs  that  are 
required  to  be  kept  secret."  Since,  under  a 
Oommunlst  system,  the  state  permeatea  all 
phases  of  life,  then  Is  almost  nothhig  in 
Commnnft  Cbln*  which  oannot  be  consld- 
•red  to  be  a  state  secret.  By  the  provlstoiM  of 
Artldo  S,  paraonnal  of  an  grades  of  peopled 
ffovammenta,  anaad  units,  democratic  par- 
ties, mass  organizations,  organs,  schools, 
factories,  enterprises,  mines,  and  warehouses 

1  ProvlstoDal  regulatioDs  governing  the  pro- 
tection of  state  secrets.  In  Ckung  gmMg  i€n 
mm  Cheng  fv  fa  ling  hm  pien  (CoUectton  of 
Laws  and  Decrees  of  the  Central  People's 
OoTemmantl.  VoL  H.  Peking:  Jen  mln  ch'u 
pan  she.  1953,  pp.  I»-B. 


«•  cliaiged  with  the  re^Minstblllty  of  strictly 
!■  MM  ling  Stat*  seereta.  This  list  *~^TiaTMftt 
th*  eatsgorlss  of  persons  with  wham  an 
Amertran  would  Ilkdy  oom*  In  oontaet  on 
the  mainland.  Any  one  of  them  coold  aocnae 
him  of  attempting  to  discover  or  prompting 
another  to  disclose  a  state  secret  If  he  appears 
to  be  probing  for  Information.  Or,  a  Chinese 
who  Inadvertently  diaeloeed  to  an  American 
information  considered  to  be  a  state  secret 
could  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of 
this  regulation.  Article  13  of  the  regulation 
specifies  that  selling  or  deliberately  revealing 
state  secrets  shall  be  considered  a  counter- 
revolutloaary  offense  and  shall  be  punished 
In  accordance  with  the  Begulatloos  for 
the  Punishment  of  Counterrevolutionaries, 
which  calls  for  death  or  life  imprisonment  in 
most  instances.  Article  15  stipulates  that 
"persons  who  disclose  state  secrets  or  lose 
state  secrets  throtigh  carelessness  shall  be 
pimished  according  to  the  clrcimistances  of 
th*  case." 

Order  of  thp  Oovemment  Admlntstratlve 
CouncU  (OAC)  of  the  Central  People's  Oov- 
emment. These  Provisional  Regulations  for 
the  Preservation  of  State  Secrets  passed  wt 
the  eighty-seventh  meeting  of  this  council 
have  been  ratified  by  the  chairman  and  are 
hereby  promulgated  for  enforcement.  Signed 
Premier  Chou  £n-Lal  dated  June  8. 1961. 

ProvtaUmtl  RemOatUm  for  the  Preservation 
of  Stute  Secret* 

Article  I.  These  regulations  are  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  strictly  preserving  state  se- 
crets of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  of 
preventing  «i>les,  counter  revolutlonal  ele- 
ments In  subversive  elements  inside  and  out- 
side the  country  from  prying  into,  stealing, 
and  sdllng  stMte  secrets  and  of  guarding 
against  revtiaUon  and  loss  of  state  secrets  by 
all  petsonn^. 

Article  n.  State  secrets  shaU  mean  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  All  national  defense  «nd  military  plans 
in  military  construction  measores. 

2.  Secrets  oonoemlng  th*  organisation, 
unit  ld*ntlfloatk»,  aetoal  strength,  equip- 
ment, garrlBon  poets,  transfer  and  deploy- 
ment of  aa  kinds  of  armed  onlts  as  well  as 
concerning  rear  servloe  monitions  work. 

3.  Foreign  relations  secrets. 

4.  Public  security  secrets. 

8.  State  flnamclal  {dans,  state  bodgctary 
est.1  mates,  budgsU  and  financial  stMteraents 
as  well  as  flnanrlal  sesrsta. 

6.  State  moostary  plans,  customs  plana,  as 
well  as  secrets  oonoeming  monetary  trade 
and  customs  affairs. 

7.  Secrets  oonccmlng  railways,  communi- 
cations, postal  service  and  tclecommunlca- 
tlona. 

8.  State  economic  construction  plans  and 
secrets  concerning  economie  construction 
work. 

9.  Seczeto  oonoemlng  snrvsy  of  resoureas. 
geological  survey,  materlologlcal  forecasts  and 
geograjdUcal  survey. 

10.  Secrets  concerning  scientific  new  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  culture,  education, 
hygiene  and  mcdldne. 

11.  Secrets  oonceralng  leglslatlv*,  judicial, 
supervisory  and  control  affairs. 

13.  Secrets  oonoemlng  affairs  of  national- 
ities and  overseas  Chinese. 

19.  Secrets  oonoemlng  internal  organlza- 
tloa  and  personal  affairs. 

14.  Archives,  secret  codes,  seals  and  all 
kinds  of  documents,  telegrams,  oaireq>ond- 
enoe,  r^erenoe  materials,  statistics,  figures, 
charts,  books,  etc..  relatlv*  to  state  seorsta. 

19.  All  orgaalastloBs,  wwsbooses  and 
premises  relatlv*  to  atat*  aeerets. 

16.  All  state  affairs  not  y«t  decided  upon 
or  decided  upon  but  not  yet  promulgated. 

17.  Other  state  affairs  that  are  required  to 
be  kept  secret. 

Article  HL  Concrete  Items  and  general 
scop*  of  state  secrets  shall  be  decided  upon 
and  promulgated  by  the  sUte  admlnistra- 


Uve  councU  of  the  Central  Peopls^  Oovem- 
ment in  the  case  of  those  relative  to  admin- 
istration and  by  the  People's  Bevolutlonary 
Military  Council  of  the  Central  People's  Oov- 
emment in  the  case  of  those  relative  to  na- 
tional defense  and  military  affairs.  In  case 
local  preservation  of  secrets  Is  speclflcaUy 
called  for  supplementary  provisions  may  be 
mad*  by  local  governments  and  reported  to 
superior  organs  for  file. 

Article  IV.  All  grades  ot  people's  govern- 
ments and  armed  units  are  required  to  set  up 
security  <aganlaatlons  to  take  charge  of  se- 
curity work  imder  organisational  rules  to  be 
separately  provided. 

All  democratic  parties  and  groups,  peoples, 
bodies,  organs,  schools,  factorlea.  enterprises, 
mines  and  warehouses  may  accoitling  to  their 
respective  needs  eatabllsb  a  state  secret  pres- 
wvatlon  system  and  secu^ty  organisation. 

Article  V.  Personnel  of  all  grades  of  people 
government,  armed  units,  democratic  parties 
and  groups,  peoples,  bodies,  organs,  schools, 
factories,  enterprises,  mines  and  warehouses 
must  strictly  preserve  sUt*  secrets.  In  ac- 
cordance with  specific  conditions,  all  orga- 
nisational units  should  from  time  to  time 
conduct  neoeasary  pr(^>aganda  and  educa- 
tion among  the  mssnn  concerning  the  preaer- 
vatloa  of  state  secrets.  In  regard  to  places 
wber*  great  secrecy  should  be  maintained,  the 
people  may  be  organised  by  local  govern- 
ments to  take  security  measures  and  se- 
curity compact*  may  by  «igi«jMi  aiid  carried 
out  throiigh  mutual  supervision. 

Article  VI.  Woiklng  personnel  in  charge  of 
and  underUking  the  preservaUon  of  state 
secrets  must  be  reaUy  reliable  ones  fully  and 
strictly  examined  and  selected  by  the  per- 
sonnel departments. 

Article  vn.  A  close  control  and  check  sys- 
tem must  be  established  and  necessary  ma- 
terial equipment  supplied  in  oonnecUon  with 
the  copying,  correlating,  fnlntlng,  sealing. 
malUitg,  delivery,  reading  custody,  destruc- 
tion and  filing  of  telegrams,  doctmients,  ref- 
erence materials,  statistics  relative  to  state 
secrets. 

Article  vm.  In  the  ease  of  important  con- 
ferences, the  attending  personnel  should  be 
determined  according  to  work  needs  and 
ahould  be  subject  to  screening  and  aiq>roval 
by  a  definite  organ.  Strict  check  and  secu- 
rity education  must  be  conducted  In  regard 
to  personnel  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
conference.  Ouards  must  be  closely  posted 
aroimd  conference  halls.  Documents  of  the 
ocHiference  must  be  examined  and  approved 
by  persons  In  charge  before  printing  and  dis- 
tribution and  should  be  recalled  after  the 
conference  unless  permission  has  been 
granted  and  may  not  be  copied  without  per- 
mission. Even  doctmients  which  need  not  be 
handed  back  must  be  clearly  recorded.  No  In- 
dividual person  may  take  minutes  without 
permission.  It  is  not  permitted  to  disclose 
to  oxitslde  persons  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence. When  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence require  to  be  droulated  then  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  appoint  special  persons  to  take 
charge  of  circulating  the  documents  and  also 
necessary  to  determine  the  contents  of  the 
documents  to  be  circulated  and  the  persmi 
who  will  receive  the  document. 

Article  IX.  Secret  codes  used  by  all  grades 
of  People's  Oovemment  shall  be  complied 
under  a  unified  plan  and  approreA  tor  use  by 
the  OAC  of  the  Central  People's  OoTcrnment 
and  the  security  departments  of  the  Admln- 
Istratlv*  Regions  People's  Oovemment 
(MAC).  The  secret  code  used  by  all  grades 
of  armed  units  shall  be  compiled  under  a 
uniiled  plan  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Peoples  Revolutionary  Council  of  the  Cen- 
tral People's  Government  and  the  security 
departments  of  first  grade  military  district 
commands  and  field  army  headqnaitcn. 

Article  X.  In  ease  of  various  grades  of 
People's  Governments  and  armed  units  find 
it  necessary  to  set  up  radio  stations,  th*  gov- 
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emment  must  report  the  matter  grade  by 
grade  to  the  OAC  of  the  Central  People's 
Government  or  the  Administrative  Regions 
People's  Government  (MAC)  for  approval. 
The  military  must  report  the  matter  grade 
by  grade  to  the  central  staff  of  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  Cen- 
tral People's  Oovemment  or  the  first  NSIEN 
military-district  command  or  field  army 
headquarters  for  approval. 

Article  XI.  In  regard  to  publications  and 
reporting  of  news,  articles  and  reference  ma- 
terials relative  to  state  secrets,  measures  for 
publication  shall  be  worked  out  under  a  uni- 
form plan  by  the  OAC  of  the  Central  People's 
Oovemment  In  the  case  of  those  falling 
within  the  scope  of  administration  and  by 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Military  CouncU 
of  the  Central  People's  Government  in  the 
case  ot  those  falling  within  the  scope  of 
military  affairs. 

All  news  articles  and  reference  materials 
published  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
broadcast  by  radio  stations  shall  not  divulge 
state  secrets.  All  news  agencies,  newspapers, 
broadcasting  stations  and  publishing  agen- 
cies should  formulate  security  and  exami- 
nation measures  In  connection  with  publica- 
tions of  news  articles  and  reference  mate- 
rials. 

Article  Xn.  All  publications  put  out  by 
the  organizational  units  in  the  adminlstra- 
tary  system  are  subject  to  approval  respec- 
tively of  the  OAC  of  the  Central  People's 
Government  and  the  Administrative  Regions 
People's  Governn>ent.  All  publications  put 
out  by  the  organizational  units  in  the  mili- 
tary system  are  subject  to  approval  respec- 
tively of  the  general  staff  and  the  general 
political  department  for  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Military  Council  as  well  as  of  the  first 
grade  military  district  commands  or  head- 
quarters and  political  department  of  field 
army.  The  above  publications  may  not  pub- 
lish state  confidential  documents  or  dis- 
close state  secrets  and  ahould  l>e  subject  to 
security  examination  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities before  printing. 

ArUcle  XTTT.  Any  of  the  following  acts 
shall  be  condemned  as  counter  revolutionary 
and  shall  be  punished  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  for  the  punishment  of  counter- 
revolutionaries. 

1.  Selling  state  secrets  to  enemies  inside 
and  outside  the  country. 

a.  Deliberately  revealing  the  state  secrets 
to  enemies  inside  and  outside  the  country. 

3.  Selling  state  secrets  to  unscrupulous 
merchants  Inside  and  outside  the  country. 

Article  XIV.  Persons  who  utilize  state  se- 
crets for  speculation  in  profit  making  pur- 
poses shall  be  delivered  to  Judicial  organs  or 
military  tribunal. 

Article  XV.  Persons  who  disclose  state  se- 
crets or  lose  state  secrets  through  carelessness 
shall  be  punished  according  to  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Article  XVI.  Any  of  the  following  merits 
shall  be  commended  or  rewarded. 

1.  Preserving  state  secrets  heroically  and 
unyieldingly  before  the  enemy. 

2.  Preserving  state  secrets  under  critical 
circumstances  and  in  defiance  of  difficul- 
ties and  dangers. 

3.  Timely  denunciation  of  elements  who 
make  Illegal  use.  sell  and  steal  state  secrets 
and  breaking  such  cases. 

4.  Timely  taxing  remedial  measures  on  dis- 
covery of  loss  and  revelation  of  secrets. 

6.  Consistently  carrying  out  the  security 
system  and  persuading  others  to  preserve 
state  secrets  with  marked  success. 

Article  XVII.  The  supervisory  organs  of  all 
grades  of  People's  Governments  should  take 
supervision  over  preservation  of  state  secrets 
as  one  of  their  regular  tasks. 

Article  XVHI.  Various  organizational  units 
may  formulate  concrete  measures  for  enforce- 
ment on  the  basis  of  these  regulations. 

Article  XIX.  These  regulations  shall  be 
PMsed  by  the  OAC  of  the  Central  People's 


Oovemment  and  promulgated  for  enforce- 
ment after  approval  by  a  chairman  of  the 
Central  People's  Government. 

Article  XX.  The  right  of  Interpretation  and 
right  of  revision  of  the  regulations  shaU  be- 
long to  the  OAC  of  the  Central  People's 
Government. 

KlHIBIT  D 

a  coiipakison  or  cxktain  aspects  of  trk 

1954  Constitution  of  thx  Pkoplz's  Refttb- 

Ljc  OF  China  and  thx  Draft  of  the  Revised 

Constitution   of  the   People's   Refttbuc 

OF  China 

In  the  latter  months  of  1970,  Intelligence 
sources  of  the  Republic  of  China  clandestine- 
ly obtained  from  mainland  China  a  copy 
of  the  "Draft  of  the  Revised  Constitution 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,"'  which 
purportedly  was  a  product  of  the  Second 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Ninth  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  held 
from  August  23,  to  September  6,  1970.  Al- 
though no  mainland  source  has  made  men- 
tion of  the  existence  of  such  a  draft  con- 
stitution, the  copy  made  public  by  the  Re- 
public of  China  Is  widely  believed  to  be 
authentic.  Some  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  draft  constitution,  intelligence 
sources  in  Taipei  obtained  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
amble,' to  the  draft  constitution,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  had  not  at  first  been  certain. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  draft 
constitution  Is  less  a  revision  of  the  1954 
Constitution,*  which  officially  is  still  in 
force,  than  it  is  a  re-writlng,  for  the  length 
of  the  two  documents  varies  greatly.  The  1954 
Constitution  contains  106  articles  in  four 
chapters  plus  a  preamble;  the  draft  con- 
tains only  30  articles  In  four  chapters  plus  a 
preamble.  Many  features  of  the  draft  refiect 
and  formalize  changes  effected  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  Other  features  merely 
make  explicit  conditions  whose  reality  ha^l 
been  masked  by  the  paper  provisions  of  the 
1954  Constitution. 

The  major  theme  of  the  draft  constitu- 
tion Is  aggrandizement  of  the  power  of  Mao 
Tse-tung,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  and 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  at  the  expense 
of  the  power  of  the  state  structure  (the  State 
Council,  and  the  National  People's  Congress 
and  its  Standing  Committee). 

The  draft  constitution  and  its  preamble 
bluntly  place  Mao  Tse-tung  In  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
without  benefit  of  electoral  process.  His 
name  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  pre- 
amble, and  Article  2  proclaims: 

"Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  the  great  lead- 
er of  the  people  of  all  nationalities  in  the 
entire  country,  the  Chief  of  State  of  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  of  our  country,  and 
the  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  nation 
and  the  whole  Army.  Vice  Chairman  Lin 
Plao  is  Chairman  Mao's  close  comrade-in- 
arms and  successor,  and  the  deputy  supreme 
commander  of  the  whole  nation  and  the 
whole  Army.  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought  is  the 
guiding  direction  of  all  the  work  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  nation." 

Although  the  draft  leaves  It  unclear  as  to 
whether  these  titles  designate  formal  oCBces. 
Mao  In  the  above  article  is  given  three  titles: 
"great  leader  of  the  people  of  all  nationalities 
in  the  entire  country,  the  Chief  of  State  of 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  of  our  country, 
and  the  supreme  commander  of  the  whole 
nation  and  the  whole  Army."  The  powers  of 
these  positions  are  left  unstated,  but  It  Is  to 
be  assumed  that  the  scope  of  Iilao's  power, 
especially  since  he  Is  also  the  Chairman  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  Is  virtually 
unlimited.  It  Is  slgiUficant  that  Lin  Plao  is 
named  as  Mao's  deputy  and  successor,  for  it 
was  the  power  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  which  Lin  headed  that  gave  weight  to 
Mao's  bid  for  supremacy  during  the  struggles 
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of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  The  draft  con- 
stitution thus  represents  Mao's  attempt  to 
insure  that  the  Pec^e's  Republic  of  China 
will  continue  in  the  path  which  he  has 
m^ped  out.  Instability  is  built  into  the 
document,  however,  for  it  would  have  to  be 
revised  or  re-wrltten  after  the  deaths  of  Mao 
and  Lin  or  should  Lin's  death  precede  that  of 
Mao. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP)  is 
mentioned  only  twice  In  the  1954  document, 
both  times  In  the  preamble,  where  the  CCP  Is 
referred  to  as  having  led  the  Chinese  people 
in  their  struggle  against  imperialism,  feudal- 
ism and  bureaucratlc-ci4>ltallsm,  and  as  be- 
ing the  leader  of  the  people's  democratic 
united  front.  In  the  draft  constitution  and 
its  preamble,  however,  the  CCP  is  mentioned 
no  less  than  nine  times,  and  these  references 
to  the  CCP  occur  at  strategic  points,  giving 
It  great  explicit  power  over  the  state  struc- 
ture and  the  army.  References  to  the  CCP  in 
the  body  of  the  Constitution  read  as  follows: 

"ArttcU  1.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  a  socialist  state  of  proletarian  dictatorship 
led  by  the  working  class  (through  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party)  and  based  on  the 
alliance  of  workers  and  peasants. 

"Article  15.  The  People's  Liberation  Army 
and  the  militia  of  China  are  the  children  of 
workers  and  peasants  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  China.  .  .  . 

"ArttcU  16.  The  National  People's  Congress 
is  the  highest  organ  of  state  power  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China.  .  .  . 

"Article  17.  The  functions  and  powers  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  are :  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  to  make  laws,  to  appoint 
and  remove  the  premier  of  the  State  Council 
upon  recommendation  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China.  .  .  . 

"Article  29.  The  most  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens  are:  to  support  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  close  comrade-in- 
arms.  Vice  Chairman  Lin  Plao,  to  support  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China.  .  .  ." 

In  contrast  to  and  as  a  result  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  explicit  powers  of 
the  CCP,  the  specified  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  are  reduced  in  the 
draft  constitution.  In  Its  Article  27,  the  1954 
document  enumerates  14  functions  and  pow- 
ers belonging  to  the  National  People's  Con- 
gress, including  such  crucial  powers  as 
supervising  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, electing  the  Chairman  and  Vlce-Chalr- 
man  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  de- 
ciding on  the  choice  of  the  Premier  of  the 
State  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Republic,  and  electing 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  People's  Court 
and  the  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Procuratorate.  Article  28  added  to 
these  the  power  to  remove  from  office  such 
officials  as  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman 
of  the  Republic,  the  Premier  and  Vice- 
Premiers  of  the  State  Council,  and  the  Vice- 
Chalrman  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  In  Article  17  of  the  draft 
constitution,  the  powers  of  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress  are  reduced  to  five:  "to  amend 
the  Constitution,  to  make  laws,  to  appoint 
and  remove  the  premier  of  the  State  Coun- 
cU upon  recommendation  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China,  to  examine  and  approve  the  state 
budget  and  the  final  state  accounts,  and  to 
exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as 
the  National  People's  Congress  considers  It 
should  exercise."  The  sweeping  grant  ot 
power  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  list  of 
powers  shoiUd  not  be  construed  as  empower- 
ing the  National  People's  Congress  to  take 
upon  itself  broad  powers. 

The  draft  constitution  likewise  reduces 
the  enumerated  powers  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  People's  Congress  from 
the  19  listed  in  the  1954  document  to  tin. 
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taklflc  Mray  tram  tb*  BUniMng  Committee 
sucb  crucial  powen  m  thoae  of  rarlaliig  or 
annulling  mafipioprlata  dedatons  Imma  by 
Ute  goiarnmaiit  anthcrltleB  at  varknu  levwia, 
dactdliig  on  genaral  or  partial  mobUlaatkm, 
and  deddlag  on  tha  enfbacamMit  of  martial 
law  tliroTigboat  tlM  country  or  In  csrtaln 


The  State  Council  too  suffered  a  loaa  of 
power  In  tba  1870  document,  tta  enunMrated 
powen  being  laduoad  frxim  the  17  listed  In 
the  I9M  OoostltvUon  to  only  flT«. 

While  the  1964  Canaotnttan  U  rather 
qMclflc  m  tu  allotment  of  power  over  the 
military  to  Taiioai  atate  organs,  the  draft 
oanetUntlon  ■ewiiliigly  veets  all  power  oyer 
the  military  m  Mao  Tee-tung  and  the  Com- 
mnnlat  Party. 

Und«  Artlde  4a  o<  the  1964  ConsUtutlon. 
the  Chairman  of  the  BepuhUc  was  placed  in 
<'»*»wnand  of  the  armed  forcee  o<  the  county 
and  named  aa  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
KMonal  OrtHiae.  a  body  with  unspectflrd 
powers  aad  oompotftton.  He  shared  hie  power 
over  the  mlUtary.  however,  with  other  etate 
organs.  Item  U  of  Article  27  vested  In  the 
National  Peoide's  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
cide on  queetkms  of  war  and  peace.  Item  16 
<tf  Article  81  gave  to  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee o<  the  National  People's  Congress  the 
power  "to  decide,  when  the  National  Pet^le's 
Congress  is  no«  In  session,  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  state  of  war  in  the  event  of  armed 
attack  on  the  country  or  in  f  ulfllment  of  in- 
ternational treaty  obligations  concerning 
common  defense  against  aggression."  The 
State  CouncU  was  empowered  by  Item  14  of 
Article  49  "to  guide  the  building  up  of  the 
defense  forces." 

The  draft  constitution  makes  no  menUon 
of  which  bodlaa  or  which  offlcial  has  the 
right  to  decide  on  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
to  mobilise  the  troops,  etc.  The  impllcatloa 
Is  that,  by  omission,  these  powers  vest  in  Mao 
Tse-tusg.  "the  supreme  commander  of  the 
whole  nation  and  the  whxtle  Army,"  and  the 
Communist  Party,  which  In  Article  15  is 
stated  to  have  leadership  over  the  PMpIe's 
Liberation  Army  and  the  militia. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of 
the  draft  constitution  Is  the  manner  In  which 
It  enhances  the  power  of  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  over  the  state  structiire,  even 
vtiUe  unpreoedentedly  placing  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  under  the  explicit  control  of 
the  Cblneee  Communist  Party. 

ArUcle  30  of  the  1954  Constitution  dealt 
with  the  armed  forces  as  follows: 

"ArticU  20.  The  armed  forcee  of  the  Peo- 
.ple's  Republic  of  China  belong  to  the  people; 
their  duty  is  to  safeguard  the  gains  of  the 
people's  revolution  and  the  achievements  at 
nations!  construction,  and  to  defend  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity  and  security 
of  the  country." 

Article  16  of  the  draft  constitution  ampli- 
fies   the    above    article    In    the    following 


"ilrflcle  15.  The  People's  Liberation  Army 
and  the  militia  of  China  are  the  children  of 
workers  and  peasants  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  the  armed 
forcee  of  the  whole  nation.  The  People's  Ub- 
eratton  Army  of  China  is  forever  a  combat 
CQliuui  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  work  coliunn 
and  a  production  coliunn.  The  duty  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Ctuna  is  to  safeguard  the  socialist  revolution 
and  the  achievements  of  socialist  construc- 
tion, to  defend  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity  and  aecurlty  of  the  State,  and  to 
guard  against  subversion  and  aggression  by 
Imperialism,  social-imperialism  and  their 
lackeys." 

Chang  Chen-pang.  Raeearch  V^llow  of  the 
Institute  of  Xntematlonal  Relations  in  the 
Republic  of  China,  baa  written  an  enlight- 
ening commentary  iqxm  the  slgnifloaaoe  of 
Article  15.  Chang  points  out  that 

.  .  the  aeooad  wntence  of  this  article 
("The    People's    Uberation    Army    is    for- 


ever . . .)  wBi  uttered  by  Mao  Tse-tung  many 
yean*  ago;  today  It  la  laid  down  m  the  oon- 
sUtuUon.  Thla  baa  a  q>eelal  aignlOcancc. 
Being  a  work  team,  the  armed  foccaa  may 
have  their  funcUons  interpreted  in  a  very 
broad  and  vague  sense.  As  we  aU  know,  dur- 
ing the  Cultural  Revolution  period  Xao  Tse- 
tung  entrusted  the  armed  forces  vrtth  five 
Unds  of  tasks,  namely  'support  the  left,  sup- 
port the  workers,  support  the  peasants,  mlU- 
tary oontrol.  and  military  training.'  .  .  .  The 
aoldlera  assumed  theee  missions  m  their  ca- 
pacity as  work  teams.  In  theee  terms  the  new 
draft  constitution  gives  the  armed  forces  un- 
limited power  to  Interfere  in  poUtlcs.  One 
may  perhape  not  reallas  this  merely  from  a 
casual  reading  of  the  text.  But  U  we  do  a 
little  study  of  Mao's  sayings  we  would  find 
that  to  use  armed  force  to  safeguard  the  so- 
cialist revolution  and  to  strengthen  pro- 
letarian dictatorship  la  Mao  Tse-tung-s  basic 
thought."  » 

Enhancement  of  the  power  of  the  armed 
forces  Is  evident  also  in  two  other  articles  of 
the  draft  oonsUtuUon.  Article  3  stipulates: 
"Article  3.  All  power  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  belongs  to  the  people.  The  organs 
through  which  the  people  exercise  power  are 
the  people's  congresses  at  aU  levels,  which 
are  predominantly  oompoeed  of  deputies  of 
workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers." 

Article  11  provides  that  "aU  state  organs 
must  practice  the  principle  of  simplified  ad- 
ministration; their  leadership  cvguks  must 
practice  the  revolutionary  three-ln-one  com- 
bination of  army  personnel,  cadres  and 
maHwee.  and  of  the  old,  the  middle-aged  and 
the  young." 

Chang  Chen-pang  again  provides  Illumi- 
nating conunentary: 

"In  Article  3,  soldiers  are  listed  together 
with  workers  and  peasants  and  thus  are 
given  the  same  status.  The  point  is  that  the 
soldiers  are  organized  and  therefore  are  far 
more  powerful  than  the  farmers  and  the 
workers.  Article  11  stabilizes  the  piedoml- 
nance  of  military  men  in  the  leadership  in 
all  the  governmental  departments  and  all 
levels  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  which 
they  gained  in  the  CtUtural  Revolution.  Be- 
ing stabilized,  this  predominance  of  mUltary 
men  will  become  a  system,  and  the  power  of 
the  troops  will  prevail  aU  over  the  main- 
land."* 

Chang  continues  his  analysis  by  contend- 
ing that  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
the  armed  forces  will  gain  control  of  the 
party.  Chang  writes: 

"In  the  Ninth  Central  Committee  ot  the 
ClUnese  Communist  Party,  for  instance.  mUl- 
tary cadres  occupy  74  of  the  total  of  170 
seats  and  thus  constitute  approximately  43 
percent  of  the  Committee.  Of  the  alt«nate 
members  of  the  Central  Committee,  military 
cadres  take  40  of  the  total  of  100  seats,  con- 
stituting approximately  45  percent.  In  the 
new  Political  Bureau  elected  by  the  Ninth 
Central  Committee,  among  the  30  members 
exclusive  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  military  cadres 
occupy  ten  seats,  or  50  percent.  The  actual 
influence  of  these  military  cadres  In  the 
Central  Committee  and  in  the  Politburo  is 
far  greater  than  their  percentages  would  in- 
dicate. At  present  the  Communist  party  and 
the  armed  forces  have  almost  merged;  this 
also  shows  that  Mao  Tte-tung's  dictatorial 
leadership  is  substantially  a  military  dicta- 
torship."* 

Chang  believes  that  Mao  himself  Is  not 
controlled  by  the  armed  forces.  He  senses 
however,  that  "once  Un  Plao  really  succeeds 
Mao  as  leader,  a  situation  of  'the  gun  com- 
mands the  party'  will  hardly  be  avoidable." ' 
The  1954  Constitution  contains  13  articles 
relative  to  the  Supreme  People's  Court  and 
the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate.  The 
draft  constitution  has  only  one  article  deal- 
ing with  these  two  bodies,  and,  somewhat 
mysteriously,   the   Supreme    People's   Proc- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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uratorate  Is  not  mentioned,  although  there 
Is  a  reference  to  "procoratoelal  and  trial  au- 
thority." In  both  constitutions  the  Supreme 
People's  Court  is  made  accounuble  to  the 
National  People's  Congress;  however,  a  con- 
troversial provision  of  the  1954  document 
•ettlng  forth  the  mdependence  of  the  peo- 
ple's courts  In  administering  Justice  is  de- 
leted m  the  1970  draft.  Article  78  of  the  1954 
Constitution  provides: 

"Article  78.  In  administering  JusUce  the 
people's  courts  are  Independent,  subject  only 
to  the  law."  ' 

From  approximately  May  195«  to  June  1957. 
the  so-called  Hundred  Flowers  period  of  rela- 
tive liberality  on  the  mainland.  Article  78 
was  the  object  of  great  controversy  among 
JurlsU  and  party  officials.  During  this  pe- 
riod, a  group  of  Jurists  launched  an  attack 
against  the  Communist  Party  for  Interfering 
with  the  administration  of  Justice  in  vKria- 
tion  of  the  provision  of  this  article.  The  most 
prominent  figure  among  the  Jurists  was  Chla 
Ch'len,  a  chief  Judge  of  the  criminal  divi- 
sion in  the  Supreme  People's  Court,  a  Com- 
munist Party  member,  and  a  veteran  Judicial 
worker*  It  was  reported  that  Chla  considered 
It  Illegal  for  the  Communist  Party  conmjlttee 

members  to  interfere  with  Judicial  work a 

practice  which,  obviously,  has  been  prevalent 
in  the  People's  RepubMc  of  China.  Chla  was 
reported  to  have  contended  that  the  law  Is 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 
that  since  the  people,  and  through  them  the 
party,  enact  the  law.  Judges  accept  party 
leadership  by  obeying  ttie  law  and  hence  need 
no  further  direction  from  the  piuty."  During 
the  antt-rlghtlst  movement  which  fcdlowed 
the  Hundred  Flowers  period,  Chla  was 
branded  by  the  Party  aa  a  rtgbtiat  and  his 
views  were  vigorously  refuted  at  length  in 
law  Journals,  newspapers,  and  text  books.  In 
these  sources  it  was  argued  that  the  court 
muet  be  at  the  command  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  that  Judges  must  pees  only  those 
Judgmente  acceptable  to  the  party.>* 

In  refuting  thoae  who  contend  VtmtX  to  sub- 
ordinate the  Judiciary  to  the  party  Is  incom- 
patible with  the  constitutional  provision 
that  "in  administering  Justice  the  people's 
courts  are  independent,  subject  only  to  the 
law,"  Communist  legal  writers  often  quote 
Article  17  of  the  1054  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "all  organs  of  the  state  must 
rely  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  constantly 
mamtam  close  contact  with  them,  heed  their 
opinions,  and  accept  tbatr  nqjcrvialon."  Ob- 
viously In  this  connection  the  Oommumst 
writers  equate  the  people  with  the  party — 
and  It  has  often  been  declared  that  it  is 
Illegal  for  any  court  to  claim  Independence 
from  the  people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Himdred  Flowers  pe- 
riod. Judgee  in  the  People's  Republic  thus 
have,  as  far  as  is  known,  maintained  a  record 
of  unbroken  subesrvlence  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Article  25  ot  the  draft 
constitution  formalizes  this  state  of  affairs 
by  deleting  the  controversl^  provision  con- 
cerning the  Independence  of  the  court  and 
by  providing  that  "the  exercise  of  procura- 
tortal  and  trial  authority  shaU  follow  the 
mass  line."  The  "mass  line"  Is,  of  course,  the 
theme,  campaign,  or  goca  currently  espoused 
by  the  Party. 

Chi4>ter  HI  of  both  the  1964  Constitution 
and  the  1970  draft  constitution  Is  entitled 
"Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  at  Citi- 
zens." This  chapter  in  the  1964  document 
contains  19  articles,  while  m  the  1970  draft 
it  contains  only  four  articles.  In  addition 
to  being  shortened,  the  content  of  Chapter 
in  In  the  1970  draft  varies  significantly 
from  that  of  Chapter  m  in  the  1954  Consti- 
tution. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  In  this 
chapter  appears  In  its  first  article,  ArUcle  26. 
There  it  is  decreed  that  "the  meet  f  tmdamen- 
tal  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  are:  To 
support  Chairman  Mao  Tte-tung  and  his 
doee  comrade-in-arms.  Vice  Chairman  Lin 
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Plao,  to  support  the  proletarian  dictator- 
ship, to  support  the  socialist  system,  and  to 
abide  by  the  Oonstltutlan  and  laws  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China."  If  the  1970 
draft  Is  officially  promulgated,  the  citizen  of 
tbe  Peopled  Il^>abllc  of  China  th\is  will  owe 
first  allegiance  not  to  the  government,  but 
to  Mao  "ne-tung.  Un  Plao,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party  of  China. 

Tbe  requirement  of  lo3nilty  on  tbe  part 
of  every  citizen  to  the  leaderehlp  of  the 
CommimlBt  Party  would  signal  the  death  of 
the  acMsalled  democratic  parties,  whoee  ex- 
istence is  sancUoned  under  the  1964  Consti- 
tution. The  1964  document  describes  tbe 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  as  a  "people's 
democratic  state,"  and  Its  preamble  pro- 
dalms  that  the  people's  democratic  milted 
front  forged  during  the  struggle  for  libera- 
tion "win  oantmue  to  play  its  part  m  mo- 
blllirtng  and  rallying  the  whole  people.  .  . 
Tbe  "democraUc  parties"  retain  token  repre- 
sentation tn  governmental  bodies.  If  the 
1970  draft  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  there 
evidently  will  be  no  further  attempt  to  main- 
tain tbe  fiction  of  a  multi-party  state. 

Article  89  of  the  1064  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

"Article  89.  Freedom  of  the  person  of  citi- 
zens of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  ta- 
vlolable.  No  citizen  may  be  arrested  except 
by  decision  of  a  people's  oourt  or  with  the 
sanction  of  a  people's  procuratorate." 

Although  this  provision  has  been  abused. 
It  did  provide  some  check  against  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  public  security  organs. 
This  check  has  been  removed  In  the  1970 
draft  consutution.  Article  28  of  which  con- 
tains the  statement  that  "no  citizen  may  be 
arrested  except  by  decision  of  a  people's  oourt 
or  with  the  sanction  of  public  security  ot- 
gans." 

Chi4>ter  m  of  the  1970  draft  slgnlficanUy 
deletes  the  provisions  of  Article  97  of  the  1954 
Constitution,  which  guaranteed  to  the  citi- 
zen of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  "the 
right  to  bring  complaints  against  any  person 
working  in  organs  of  state  for  transgression 
of  law  or  neglect  of  duty." 

Article  88  of  the  1954  document  speciously 
provided  that  "citizens  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  enjoy  freedom  of  religious 
belief."  Although  freedom  of  religious  belief 
U  again  guaranteed  In  the  1970  draft,  to  It  is 
added  "the  freedom  of  iconoclasm  and  of 
propagating  atheism." 

Article  95  of  the  1954  Constitution  states: 
"Article  95.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
safeguards  the  freedom  of  citizens  to  engage 
in  scientific  research,  literary  and  artistic 
creation  and  other  cultural  pursiilts.  Tbe 
state  encourages  and  assists  creative  work 
in  science,  education,  literature,  art  and 
other  cultural  pursuits." 

This  article  portends  continued  forced 
feeding  of  the  omnipresent  thought  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  to  the  populace  of  the  People's 
Republic,  for  Mao's  thought  Is  identified 
with  the  thought  of  the  proletariat.  The  final 
phrase  of  the  article  also  contains  a  hint 
that  intellectuals  can  expect  perpetuation  of 
the  poUcy  of  their  being  sent  to  tbe  fields 
and  factories  to  engage  In  manual  labor.  It 
perhaps  also  has  as  an  overtone  the  threat 
that  recalcitrant  intellectuals  will  be  arrested 
and  subjected  to  the  notorious  "reform 
through  labor." 
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Constitution  or  the  Ptoplx's  Repoblic  or 
China 

(Adopted  on  September  20.  1854  by  the  First 
National  People's  Congress  of  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China,  at  its  first  session) 

rtLMAMXLM 

In  the  year  1949,  after  more  than  a  century 
of  heroic  struggle,  the  Chinese  people,  led  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  China,  finally 
achieved  their  great  victory  In  the  people's 
revolution  against  Imperialism,  feudalism 
and  bureaucrat-capitalism;  and  so  brought 
to  an  end  a  long  history  of  oppression  and 
enslavement  and  founded  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  a  people's  democratic  dic- 
tatorship. The  system  of  people's  democracy — 
new  democracy — of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  guarantees  that  China  can  in  a  peace- 
ful way  banish  exploitation  and  poverty  and 
build  a  prosperous  and  happy  socialist 
society. 

From  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  the  attainment  of  a  socialist  so- 
ciety is  a  period  of  transition.  During  the 
transition  the  fundamental  task  of  the  state 
is,  step  by  step,  to  bring  about  the  socialist 
industrialization  of  the  country  and,  step  by 
step,  to  accomplish  the  socialist  transforma- 
tion of  agriculture,  handicrafts  and  capitalist 
Industry  and  commerce.  In  the  last  few  years 
our  people  have  successfully  carried  out  a 
series  of  large-scale  stniggles:  the  reform  of 
the  agrarian  system,  resistance  to  American 
aggression  and  aid  to  Korea,  the  suppression 
of  counter-revolutionaries  and  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  national  economy.  As  a  result, 
the  neoeseary  conditions  have  been  created 
for  planned  economic  construction  and 
gradual  transition  to  socialism. 

The  First  National  People's  Congress  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  at  its  fiiat 
session  held  in  Peking,  the  capital,  solemnly 
adopted  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  on  September  20,  1954.  This 
Constitution  is  based  on  the  Common  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Chinese  People's  Political 
Consultative  Conference  of  1949,  and  is  an 
advance  mi  It.  It  conaoUdates  the  gains  of 
the  Chinese  people's  revolution  and  the  po- 
litical and  economic  victories  won  since  the 
founding  of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China; 
and,  moreover,  it  reflects  the  basic  needs  of 
the  state  m  the  period  of  transition,  as  well 
as  the  general  desire  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  build  a  socialist  society. 

In  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  to  es- 
tablish the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
people  of  our  country  fcffged  a  brocut  peo- 
ple's democratic  united  front,  composed  of 
all  democratic  classes,  democratic  parties 
and  groups,  and  popular  organizations,  and 
led  by  the  Communist  Party  of  China.  This 
people's  democratic  united  front  will  con- 
Unue  to  play  Its  part  in  mobilizing  and  raUy- 
Ing  the  whole  people  In  common  struggle 
to  fulfill  the  fundamental  task  of  the  state 
during  the  transitlMi  and  to  oppose  enemies 
within  and  without. 


AU  natlonantleB  of  our  couiiiry  are  united 
In  one  great  famUy  of  free  and  equal  na- 
tions. This  umty  of  China's  natlonaUtlea  vrill 
ccmtlnue  to  gain  In  strength,  founded  as  it 
is  on  ever-growing  friendship  and  mutual 
aid  among  themselves,  and  on  the  struggle 
against  ImperlalUm,  against  pubUc  enemies 
of  the  people  within  the  nattonalitles,  and 
against  both  dominant-nation  chauvinism 
and  local  nationalism.  In  the  oourse  of  eoo- 
nomle  and  cultural  development,  the  state 
will  concern  Itaelf  with  the  needs  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
socialist  transformation,  pay  full  attention 
to  the  special  characteristics  in  the  develop- 
ment of  each. 

China  has  already  built  an  indestructible 
friendship  with  the  great  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  the  People's  Democ- 
racies; and  the  friendship  between  our  peo- 
ple and  peace-loving  people  in  all  other  coun- 
tries is  growing  day  by  day.  Such  friendship 
will  be  constantly  strengthened  and  broad- 
ened. China's  policy  of  establishing  and  ex- 
tending diplomatic  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries on  the  principle  of  equality,  mutual 
benefit  and  mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity,  which 
has  already  yielded  success,  vrin  continue  to 
be  carried  out.  In  international  affairs  our 
firm  and  consistent  policy  is  to  strive  for  the 
noble  cause  of  world  peace  and  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

CHAPTEK    1. GENEKAL  PRINCIPLES 

Article  1 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  peo- 
ple's democratic  state  led  by  the  working 
class  and  based  on  the  alliance  of  workers 
and  peasants. 

Article  2 

AU  power  In  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
belongs  to  the  people.  The  organs  through 
which  the  people  exercise  power  are  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  and  the  local  peo- 
ple's congresses. 

The  National  People's  Congress,  the  local 
pec^le's  congresses  and  other  organs  of  state 
practise  democratic  centralism. 

Article  3 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  single 
multinational  state. 

AU  the  nationalities  are  equal.  Discrimina- 
tion against,  or  oppression  of,  any  national- 
ity, and  acts  which  undermine  the  unity  of 
the  nationalities  are  prohibited. 

All  the  nationalities  have  freedom  to  use 
and  foster  the  growth  of  their  spoken  and 
written  languages,  and  to  preserve  or  reform 
their  own  customs  or  ways. 

Regional  atrtonomy  applies  In  areas  where 
people  of  national  minorities  live  in  com- 
pact communities.  National  autonomous 
areas  are  inalienable  parte  of  the  People's 
Republl ;  of  China. 

Article  4 
The  People's  RepubUc  of  China,  by  rely- 
ing on  the  organs  of  state  and  the  social 
forces,  and  by  means  of  socialist  mdustrial- 
Izatlon  and  socialist  transformation,  ensures 
the  gradual  abolition  of  systems  of  exploita- 
tion and  the  buUdlng  of  a  socialist  society. 

Article  S 
At  present,  the  following  basic  forms  of 
ownership  of  means  of  production  exist  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China:  state  owner- 
ship, that  is.  ownership  by  the  whole  people; 
oo-operatlve  ownership,  that  is,  collective 
ownerahip  by  the  woriEing  masses;  ownership 
by  mdlvldual  worMng  pec^le;  and  capitalist 
ownership. 

ArticU  e 
Tbe  state  sector  of  the  economy  is  a  so- 
cial sector,  owned  by  the  whole  people.  It 
is  the  leading  force  In  the  nattm»^i  econ- 
omy and  the  material  basis  on  which  the 
state  carries  out  socialist  transformation. 
The  state  ensures  priority  for  the  develc^- 
ment  of  the  state  sector  of  the  economy. 
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All  mineral  resources  and  waten,  as  vdl 
as  forests,  undeveloped  land  and  other  ra- 
sources  which  the  state  owns  by  law,  are  the 
piot>wtji  of  the  whole  people. 

ArtieU  7 

The  co-operative  sector  ct  the  economy  Is 
either  socUUlst,  when  coUecttvely  owned  by 
the  worklnc  niasHes.  or  seml-soclallst,  when 
In  part  eollectlTely  owned  by  the  working 
msiises.  Partial  collective  ownership  by  the 
working  msiiaea  Is  a  transitional  form  by 
means  of  which  IndlvldusJ  peasants,  Individ- 
ual  handicraftsmen  and  other  Individual 
working  people  organize  themselves  in  their 
advaoM  towards  collective  ownership  by 
the  working  masses. 

The  state  protects  the  property  of  the  co- 
operatives, encourages,  guides  and  helps  the 
development  of  the  oo-operatlve  sector  of  the 
economy.  It  regards  the  promotion  of  produ- 
cers' co-operatives  as  the  chief  means  for  the 
transformation  of  Individual  farming  and 
Individual  handicrafts. 

Article  $ 

The  state  protects  the  right  ot  peasants 
to  own  land  and  other  means  of  production 
according  to  law. 

The  state  guides  and  helps  Individual 
peasants  to  increase  production  and  encour- 
ages them  to  organize  producers',  supply  and 
marketing,  and  credit  co-operatives  volun- 
tarUy. 

The  policy  of  the  sUte  towards  rich- 
peasant  economy  is  to  restrict  and  graduallv 
eUmlnate  It. 

Article  $ 

The  sUte  protecu  the  right  of  handicrafts- 
men and  other  non-agricultural  Individual 
working  people  to  own  means  of  production 
according  to  law. 

The  state  guides  and  helps  Individual 
Itandlcraftsmen  and  other  non-agricultural 
individual  working  people  to  Improve  their 
enterprise  and  encourages  them  to  organise 
producers',  and  supply  and  marketing  co- 
operatives voluntarily. 

ArtieU  10 

The  state  protects  the  right  of  capitalists 
to  own  means  of  production  and  other  capital 
according  to  law. 

The  policy  of  the  state  towards  capitalist 
Industry  and  ctMnmerce  Is  to  use,  restrict  and 
transform  them.  The  state  makae  use  of  the 
positive  sides  of  capitalist  Industry  and  com- 
merce which  are  beneficial  to  national  wel- 
fare and  the  people's  livelihood,  restricts  their 
negative  sides  which  are  not  beneficial  to 
national  welfare  and  the  people's  livelihood, 
encourages  and  guides  their  transformation 
into  various  forms  of  state-capitalist  econ- 
omy, graduaUy  replacing  capitalist  owner- 
ship with  ownership  by  the  whole  people;  and 
this  It  does  by  means  of  control  exercised  by 
admlnlstraUve  organs  of  sUte.  the  leadership 
given  by  the  state  sector  of  the  economy,  and 
supervision  by  the  worken. 

The  state  forbids  capitalists  to  engage  In 
unlawful  activities  which  Injure  the  public 
Interest,  disrupt  the  social -economic  order, 
or  undermine  the  economic  plan  of  the 
state. 

Article  11 

The  state  protects  the  right  at  cltisens  to 
own  lawfully-earned  Incomes,  savings,  houses 
and  other  means  of  life. 

Article  12 
The  sUte  protects  the  right  of  dtlaens  to 
Inherit  private   property  according   to  law. 
Article  13 
The  stete  may,  in  the  public  Interest,  buy, 
requisition   or   nationalize   land   and   other 
y"***""  of  production  both  In  cities  and  coun- 
tryside according  to  provisions  of  law. 

ArtieU  14 
The  state  forbids  any  person  to  use  hU 
private  property  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 
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ArUOe  18 
By  eoonomle  planning,  the  state  dlrecU 
the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  na- 
tional economy  to  bring  about  the  constant 
increase  of  productive  forces,  in  this  way 
enriching  the  material  and  cultural  life  of 
the  people  and  consolidating  the  Independ- 
ence and  security  of  the  country. 

Article  It 

Work  Is  a  matter  of  honour  for  every  clttcen 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  U  able 
to  work.  The  state  encourages  dtlaens  to 
take  an  active  and  creative  part  In  their 
woik. 

ArtieU  17 
All  organs  of  state  must  rely  on  the  masses 
of  the  people.  constanUy  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  them,  heed  their  opinions  «nrt  ac- 
cept their  supervision. 

Article  It 

All  servants  of  the  state  must  be  loyal  to 
the  people's  democratic  system,  obeerve  the 
Consutuuon  and  the  law  and  strive  to  serve 
the  people. 

ArtieU  19 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  safeguards 
the  people's  democratic  system,  suppresses 
all  treasonable  and  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tivities and  punishes  aU  traitors  and  coun- 
ter-revolutionaries. 

The  state  deprives  feudal  landlords  and 
bureaucrat-ca4>ltallsu  of  political  rlghU  for 
■  specific  period  of  time  according  to  law;  at 
the  same  time  it  provides  them  with  a  way 
to  earn  a  living,  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
reform  through  work  and  become  citizens 
who  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  own  la- 
bo»ir. 

i«r«c/e  20 

The  armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  belong  to  the  people;  their  duty 
is  to  safeguard  the  gains  of  the  people's  revo- 
lution and  the  achievements  of  national 
construction,  and  to  defend  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  Integrity,  and  security  of  the 
country. 

CHApm  Two:  Thk  Statx  SraucTuax 

SZCnOK    I.    TH«    NSnONAI,    PBOPLX'S    CONCSXSS 

ArtieU  21 
The    National    People's    Congress    Is    the 
highest    organ    of    state    authority    In    the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

ArtieU  22 
The  Katlonal  People's  Congress  Is  the  only 
legislative  authority  In  the  country. 

ArtieU  23 

The  National  People's  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  deputies  elected  by  provinces,  au- 
tonomous regions,  municipalities  directly 
under  the  central  authority,  the  armed 
forces  and   Chinese  resident   abroad. 

The  number  of  deputies  to  the  National 
People's  Congress,  including  those  represent- 
ing national  minorities,  and  the  manner  of 
their  tiecUon.  are  prescribed  by  electoral 
law. 

ArtieU  24 

The  National  People's  Congress  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Two  months  before  the  term  of  offlce  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  expires.  Its 
Standing  Committee  must  complete  the 
election  of  deputies  to  the  succeeding  Na- 
tional People's  Congress.  Should  exceptional 
circumstances  arise  preventing  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  term  of  offlce  of  the  sitting  National 
People's  Congress  may  be  prolonged  until 
the  first  session  of  the  succeeding  National 
People's  Congress. 

ArtieU  25 
The  National  People's  Congress  meets  one* 
a  year,  convened  by  Its  Standing  Conunlt- 
tee.  It  may  also  be  convened  whenever  Its 
Standing  Committee  deems  this  necessary  or 
one-fifth  of  the  deputies  so  propose. 
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Article  2$ 
When    the    Nattonal     People's    Oongreaa 
meeu,  it  elects  a  presidium  to  conduct  Ita 
sittings. 

ArtieU  27 
The  National   People's  Congress  exercises 
the  foUowli>g  functions  and  powers: 
( 1 )   to  amend  the  Constitution; 
(3)  to  enact  laws; 

(3)  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution; 

(4)  to  elect  the  Chairman  and  the  Vlce- 
Chalrman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(6)  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  the  Premier 
ot  the  State  CouncU  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  of  the  component  members  of  the 
State  Council  upon  recommendaUon  by  the 
Premier;  ' 

(6)  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  the  Vlce- 
Chalrmen  and  other  memt>ers  of  the  CouncU 
of  National  Defence  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  RepubUe 
of  China; 

(7)  to  Meet  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Court; 

(8)  to  elect  the  Chief  Procurator  of  the 
Supreme  People's  Procuratorate; 

(9)  to  decide  on  the  national  economic 
plans; 

(10)  to  examine  and  approve  the  state 
budget  and  the  financial  report; 

(11)  to  ratify  the  status  and  boundaries 
of  provinces,  autonomous  regions,  and  muni- 
clpaUUes  dlrecUy  under  the  central  author- 
ity: 

( 13 )   to  decide  on  general  amnesties; 

(13)  to  decide  on  questions  of  war  and 
peace;  and 

(14)  to  exercise  such  other  functions  and 
powers  as  the  National  People's  Congress 
considers  necessary. 

ArtieU  2t 

The  National  People's  Congress  has  power 
to  remove  from  offlce : 

( 1 )  the  Chairman  and  ^he  Vice-Chalrman 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(3)  the  Premier  and  Vice-Premiers,  Minis- 
ters, Heads  of  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
ary-Oeneral  of  the  State  CouncU; 

(3)  the  Vice-chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defence; 

(4)  the  President  of  the  Supreme  People's 
Court;  and 

(8)  the  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Procuratorate. 

ArtieU  2$ 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  require 
a  two- thirds  majority  vote  of  all  the  deputies 
to  the  National  People's  Congress. 

Laws  and  other  bills  require  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  the  deputies  to  the  National 
People's  Congress. 

ArtieU  30 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
People's  Congress  is  a  permanently  acting 
body  of  the  National  People's  Congress. 

The  Standing  Committee  Is  composed  of 
the  following  members,  elected  by  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress:  the  Chairman;  the 
Vice-chairmen;  the  Secretary-Oeneral;  and 
other  members. 

ArtieU  31 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
People's  Congress  exercises  the  fcdlowlnc 
functions  and  powers : 

(1)  to  conduct  the  election  of  deputies  to 
the  National  People's  Congress; 

(3)  to  convene  the  National  People's  Oon- 
gress: 

(3)  to  Interpret  the  laws; 

(4)  to  adopt  decrees; 

(5)  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  State 
Council,  the  Supreme  People's  Cotirt  and 
the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate; 

(6)  to  annul  decisions  and  orden  at  tb* 
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state  Oonncll  vbloh  oontraTeoe  the  CoubU- 
tutlon,  laws  or  dacreea: 

(7)  to  revise  or  annul  Inappropriate  deci- 
sions Issued  by  the  govenunent  authorities 
ot  provinces,  autonomous  regions,  and  mu- 
nicipalities dlrecUy  under  the  central  sa- 
thorlty; 

(8)  to  decide  on  the  appointment  or  te- 
moval  of  any  Vice -Premier,  Minister,  Head 
of  Commlaslcm  or  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
the  State  CouncU  when  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Oongreae  is  not  In  aeesion; 

(g)  to  appoint  or  remove  the  Vloe-Presi- 
dento.  Judges,  and  other  members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Supreme  People's 
Court; 

(10)  to  appoint  or  remove  the  Deputy  Chief 
Procurators,  procurators,  and  other  mem- 
bers ot  the  Procuratorial  Oonunlttee  Ot  the 
Supreme  People's  Procuratorate; 

(11)  to  decide  on  the  appointment  or  re- 
call of  plenipotentiary  representatives  to  for- 
eign states; 

(13)  to  decide  aa  the  ratification  or  ab- 
rogation of  treaties  concluded  with  foreign 
sUtes; 

(18)  to  Institute  military,  dlpIomaUc  and 
other  special  titles  and  ranks; 

(14)  to  Institute  and  decide  on  the  award 
of  state  orders,  medals  and  titles  of  honour; 

(16)  to  decide  on  the  granOng  of  pardons; 

(16)  to  decide,  when  the  National  People's 
Congress  is  not  In  session,  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  state  of  war  In  the  event  of  armed 
attack  on  the  country  or  in  fulfilment  of 
international  treaty  obligations  concerning 
common  defence  against  aggression; 

(17)  to  decide  on  general  or  partial  mo- 
bilization; 

(18)  to  decide  on  the  enforcement  of  mar- 
tial law  throughout  the  country  or  In  certain 
areas;  and 

(19)  to  exercise  such  other  functions  and 
powers  as  are  vested  In  It  by  the  National 
People's  Congress. 

ArtieU  32 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
People's  Congress  exercises  its  functions  and 
powers  until  a  new  Standing  Committee  Is 
elected  by  the  succeeding  National  People's 
Congress. 

ArtieU  33 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
People's  Congress  is  responsible  for  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  and  reports  to  it. 

The  National  People's  Congress  has  power 
to  recall  members  of  its  Standing  Committee. 

ArtieU  34 

The  National  People's  Congress  establishes 
a  Nationalities  Committee,  a  Bills  Commit- 
tee, a  Budget  Committee,  a  Credentials  Com- 
mittee and  other  necessary  committees. 

The  Nationalities  Committee  and  the  Bills 
Committee  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's 
Congress  when  the  National  People's  Congress 
is  not  in  session. 

ArtieU  35 

•nie  National  Peopled  Congress,  or  its 
Standing  Committee  If  the  National  People's 
Congress  is  not  In  session,  may,  If  necessary, 
appoint  commissions  of  Inquiry  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  specific  questions. 

All  organs  of  state,  people's  organizations 
and  citizens  oonoerned  are  obliged  to  supply 
necessary  information  to  these  commissions 
when  they  conduct  investigations. 

ArtioU3t 
Deputies  to  the  National  People's  Congress 
have  the  right  to  address  questions  to  the 
State  Council,  or  to  the  Ministries  and  Com- 
missions of  the  SUte  Council,  which  are 
under  obligation  to  answer. 

Artuaa37 

No  deputy  to  the  National  People's  Con- 
gress may  be  arrested  or  placed  on  trial  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  National  People's 
Congress  or,  when  the  National  People's 
CongreaB  is  not  In  session,  of  Its  Standing 
Ctommlttee. 


ArtieU  39 
Deputies  to  the  National  People's  Congress 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  units 
which  elect  th«n.  These  electoral  units  have 
power  to  leplsce  at  any  time  the  deputies 
they  elect,  aceordlng  to  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

SECTION  n.   THE  CHAnUCAIf  OF  TRK  PKOPI.B'S 
REFCTIJC     or    CHtNA 

Article  39 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  elected  by  the  Katlonal  People's 
Congress.  Any  cltlaen  of  the  People's  Rq;>ub- 
11c  of  China  who  has  the  right  to  vote  and 
stand  for  election  and  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-five  Is  dlglble  for  election  as  Chair- 
man of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  of  tiie 
People's  Republic  of  China  la  four  years. 

Article  40 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  in  pursuance  of  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  or  the  Standing 
Oonunlttee  of  the  National  People's  Congress, 
promulgates  laws  and  decrees;  appoints  or 
removes  the  Premier,  Vice-Premiers.  Minis- 
ters, Heads  of  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  State  Council;  appoints 
or  removes  the  Vice-Chalrmen  and  other 
members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense: 
confers  state  orders,  medals  and  titles  of 
honour;  proclaims  general  amnesties  and 
grants  pardons;  proclaims  martial  law;  pro- 
claims a  state  of  war;  and  orders  mobiliza- 
tion. 

Article  41 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  represents  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  its  relations  with  foreign  states,  re- 
ceives foreign  diplomatic  representatives  and, 
in  pursuance  of  decisions  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress, 
appoints  or  recalls  plenipotentiary  repre- 
sentatives to  foreign  states  and  ratifies  trea- 
ties concluded  with  foreign  states. 

ATticU  42 
The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  commands   the  armed  forces  of  the 
country,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
National  Defense. 

ArtieU  43 

"Hie  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  whenever  necessary,  convenes  a  Su- 
preme State  Conference  and  acts  as  its  chair- 
man. 

The  Vice-chairman  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  National  People's  Con- 
gress, the  Premier  of  the  State  CouncU  and 
other  persons  concerned  take  part  in  the 
Supreme  State  Conference. 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  submits  the  views  of  the  Supreme 
State  Conference  on  important  affairs  of 
state  to  the  National  People's  Congress,  its 
Standing  Committee,  the  State  CouncU,  or 
other  bodies  concerned  for  their  considera- 
tion and  decision. 

ArtieU  44 

The  Vlce-Cbairman  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  assists  the  Chairman  In  his 
wOTk.  The  Vice-chairman  may  exercise  such 
part  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Chairman  as  the  Chairman  may  entrust  to 
him. 

The  provisions  of  Article  39  of  the  Consti- 
tution governing  the  election  and  term  of 
offlce  of  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  apply  also  to  the  election 
and  term  of  office  of  the  VIce-Chairman  of 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China. 

ArtieU  45 
The  Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  exercise  their 
functions  and  powers  until  the  new  Chair- 
man and  yioe-Ohairman  elected  by  the  suc- 
ceeding National  People's  Oongress  take 
office. 


Artteie  M 

Should  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Re- 
pubUc of  China  be  Incapacitated  for  a  pro- 
loogsd  period  by  reaaoa  of  bsalth.  the  func- 
tions of  Chalnnan  shaU  be  exercised  by  the 
Vloe-Chalrman. 

Shonld  the  offlce  of  Chalnnan  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  faU  vacant,  the 
Vloe-Oiainnan  succeeds  to  the  office  of 
Chairman. 

SECTION  rn.  THs  8TAT«  oouwun. 
Article  47 
ITie  State  OouncU  of  the  Peoi^e's  BtepubUc 
of  China,  that  is,  the  Central  Peopto's  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  executive  organ  of  the  high- 
est state  authority;  it  is  the  highest  adnUn- 
Istratlon  organ  of  state. 

Article  4* 

The  State  Council  is  cocnposed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  the  Premier;  the  Vice-Pre- 
miers; the  Ministers;  the  Heads  of  Commis- 
sions; and  the  Secretary -General. 

The  organization  of  the  State  CouncU  is 
determined  by  law. 

ArtieU  49 

The  State  Council  exercises  the  following 
functions  and  powers: 

(1)  to  formulate  administrative  measures, 
issue  decisions  and  orders  and  verify  their 
executicHi,  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws  and  decrees; 

(2)  to  submit  blUs  to  the  National  People's 
Congress  or  its  Standing  Oonunlttee; 

(3)  to  co-ordinate  and  lead  the  work  of 
Ministries  and  Commissions; 

(4)  to  co-ordinate  and  lead  the  work  of 
local  administrative  organs  of  state  through- 
out the  country; 

(5)  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  or- 
ders and  directives  issued  by  Ministers  or  by 
Heads  of  Commissions; 

(6)  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  de- 
cisions and  orders  issued  by  local  administra- 
tive organs  of  state; 

(7)  to  put  into  effect  the  national  eco- 
nomic plans  and  provisions  of  the  state 
budget; 

(8)  to  control  foreign  and  domestic  trade; 

(9)  to  direct  cultural,  educational  and 
public  :-iealth  work; 

(10)  to  administer  affairs  concerning  the 
nationalities; 

(11)  to  administer  affairs  oonceming  Chi- 
nese resident  abroad: 

(12)  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  state, 
to  maintain  puldlc  order  and  to  safegtiard 
the  rights  of  citizens; 

(13)  to  direct  the  conduct  of  external  af- 
fairs; 

(14)  to  guide  the  buUdlng  up  of  the  de- 
fense forces; 

(16)  to  ratify  the  status  and  boundaries 
at  autonomous  chou,  counties,  autonomous 
counties,  and  municlpaUties; 

(16)  to  appoint  or  remove  administrative 
personnel  according  to  provisions  of  law;  and 

(17)  lio  exercise  such  other  functions  and 
powers  as  are  vested  in  it  by  the  National 
Peofrie's  Congress  or  Its  Standing  Commit- 
tee. 

ArtieU  50 

The  Premier  directs  the  work  of  the  State 
CouncU  and  presides  over  its  meetings. 

The  Vice  Premiers  assist  the  PrenUer  in  his 
work. 

Article  51 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Commissions 
direct  the  work  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. They  may  issue  orders  and  directives 
within  the  Jurlsdictioa  of  their  respective 
departments  and  In  aocordanoe  with  laws 
and  decrees,  and  decisions  and  orders  of  the 
State   CouncU. 

Artiels  $X 

The  State  CouncU  is  reepoBSlbte  to  the 
National  People's  Congress  and  lepocU  to 
it,  or,  when  the  National  Peoplels  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  to  Its  Standing  Committee. 
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SECnOlt    IT.    THB    LOCAI.   nOPLB'S   CONGBK8S1S 
AND  LOCAL  FSOFLB'a   COOTfCILS 

Artiole  53 

TtM  aOiaiBlatnUv  dlTlsloa  of  Um  People's 
Bepubllc  of  Ohliuk  Is  u  foUowa: 

( 1 )  The  country  Is  dlTlded  into  piovlxiee*, 
•utonomoue  regions,  and  muxUclpalltlflB  di- 
rectly under  the  central  autliortty; 

(3)  Provinces  and  autonomous  regions  are 
divided  Into  autonomous  chou,  counties, 
autonomous  counties,  and  miinldpalltles: 
and 

(3)  Counties  and  autonomous  counties 
are  divided  Into  /Wiongr.  nationality  htiang, 
and  towns. 

Municipalities  dlrecUy  under  the  central 
auttuMTlty  and  other  large  munlcipailtlee  are 
divided  Into  districts.  Autonomous  chou  are 
divided  Into  counties,  autonomous  counties, 
and  munldpaUties. 

Autonomous  regions,  auton<Hnous  ehoit 
and  autonomous  counties  are  all  national 
autonomous 


Article  54 

People's  congresses  and  people's  councils 
are  established  In  provinces,  municipalities 
directly  under  the  central  authority,  coun* 
ties,  municipalities,  municipal  districts, 
htiang,  nationality  haUmg,  and  towns. 

Organs  of  self-government  are  established 
in  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chcm 
and  autonomous  counties.  The  organization 
and  work  of  organs  of  self-government  are 
specified  In  Section  V  of  Chapter  Two  of  the 
Constitution. 

Article  55 
I^xsal  people's  congresses  at  all  levels  are 
the  organs  of  government  authority  In  their 
respective  localities. 

ArticU  5ff 

Deputies  to  the  people's  con  greases  of  prov- 
inces, municipalities  directly  under  the  cen- 
tral authority,  counties,  and  municipalities 
divided  Into  districts  «ire  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple's congresses  of  the  next  lower  level;  dep- 
uties to  the  pec^le's  congresses  ol  municipal- 
ities not  divided  into  districts,  municipal 
districts,  hsiang,  nationality  hsiang  and 
towns  are  dlrecUy  elected  by  the  voters. 

The  number  of  deputies  to  local  people's 
congresses  and  the  manner  of  their  election 
are  prescribed  by  electoral  law. 

Article  57 
The  term  of  office  of  the  provincial  people's 
congresses  Is  four  years.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  people's  oongreases  of  mimlclpalltles  di- 
rectly under  the  central  authority,  counties, 
municipalities,  municipal  districts,  haiang, 
nationality  haiang,  and  towns  Is  two  years. 

ArtieU  S8 
The  local  people's  congresses  at  every  level 
ensure  the  obeervance  and  execution  of  laws 
and  decrees  In  their  req>ectlve  administra- 
tive areas;  draw  up  plans  for  local  economic 
and  ctiltural  development  and  for  public 
works;  examine  and  approve  local  budgets 
and  financial  reports;  protect  public  prop- 
erty; maintain  public  order;  safeguard  the 
rights  of  dtlaens  and  the  equai  rights  of  na- 
tional mmorltles. 

Article  5» 

The  local  people's  congresses  elect,  and 
have  power  to  recall,  members  of  the  peo- 
ple's councils  at  corresponding  levels. 

The  people's  congresses  at  county  level  and 
above  elect,  and  have  power  to  recall,  the 
presidents  of  people's  courts  at  correspond- 
ing levtis. 

ilrticle  M 

The  local  people's  congresses  adopt  and 
issue  decisions  within  the  limits  of  the  au- 
thority preacribed  by  law. 

The  pa«q;>le's  eongreasea  of  nationality 
hsUmg  may,  within  the  llmlU  of  the  author- 
ity preacribed  by  Uw,  take  specific  meas- 
ures api^oprlata  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
nationalltiaa  ooDcernad. 

Tha  local  paople'a  oongreaaaa  have  power  to 
levlae  or  *""nal  I napproprlata  ^i^t^t-t^nf  and 


ordera  issued  by  people's  councils  at  oor- 
req>ondlng  levels. 

The  people's  oongreases  at  county  level  and 
above  have  power  to  revise  or  annual  in- 
i4>proprlata  decisions  issued  by  people's  con- 
gresaea  at  the  next  lower  levd  as  well  as 
inappropriate  decisions  and  orders  Issued 
by  people's  ootmclls  at  the  next  lower  level. 
Article  61 

Deputies  to  the  people's  congresses  of 
provinces,  municipalities  directly  under  the 
central  authority,  counties,  and  municipali- 
ties divided  into  districts  are  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  units  which  elect  them; 
deputies  to  the  people's  congresses  of  munlc- 
Ipaatlea  not  divided  into  districts,  municipal 
districts,  haiang,  nationality  hsiang  and 
towns  are  subject  to  supervision  by  their 
electorates.  The  electoral  units  and  elector- 
ates which  elect  the  deputies  to  the  local 
people's  congresses  have  power  at  any  time 
to  recall  their  deputies  according  to  the 
procedtire  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  62 
Local  people's  councils,  that  is,  local 
people's  governmenta,  are  the  executive 
organs  of  local  people's  congresses  at  cor- 
responding levels,  and  are  the  administrative 
organs  of  sUte  in  their  respective  localities. 

Article  63 

A  local  people's  council  Is  composed, 
according  to  Its  level,  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor and  deputy  provincial  governors;  or 
the  mayor  and  deputy  mayors;  or  the  county 
head  and  deputy  county  heads;  or  the  dis- 
trict head  and  deputy  district  heads;  or 
the  haiang  head  and  the  deputy  haiang 
heads;  or  the  town  head  and  deputy  town 
heads,  as  the  case  may  be;  together  with 
council  members. 

The  term  of  office  of  a  local  people's  coun- 
cil Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  people's  con- 
gress at  corresponding  level. 

The  organization  of  local  people's  councils 
Is  determined  by  law. 

Article  64 

The  local  people's  councils  administer  their 
respective  areas  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  prescribed  by  law. 

The  local  people's  councils  carry  out  the 
decisions  issued  by  people's  congresses  at 
corresponding  levels  and  decisions  and 
orders  issued  by  administrative  organs  of 
state  at  higher  levela 

The  local  people's  councils  Issue  decisions 
and  orders  within  the  limits  of  the  authority 
prescribed  by  law. 

Article  6S 

The  people's  councils  at  county  level  and 
above  direct  the  work  of  all  their  subordi- 
nate departments  and  of  people's  councils 
at  lower  levels,  as  well  as  appoint  or  remove 
personnel  of  organs  of  state  according  to 
provisions  of  law. 

The  people's  councils  at  county  level  and 
above  have  power  to  suspend  the  carrying 
out  of  Inappropriate  decisions  by  people's 
congresses  at  the  next  lower  level  and  to  re- 
vile or  annul  Inappropriate  orders  and  di- 
rectives Issued  by  their  subordinate  depart- 
ments, and  Inappropriate  decisions  and  or- 
ders Issued  by  people's  councils  at  lower 
levels. 

Article  66 

The  local  people's  councils  are  responsible 
to  the  people's  congresses  at  corresponding 
levels  and  to  the  administrative  organs  of 
state  at  the  next  higher  level,  and  report  to 
them. 

The  local  people's  councils  throughout  the 
country  are  administrative  organs  of  state. 
and  are  subordinate  to  and  under  the  co- 
ordinating direction  of  the  State  OoimcU. 

sacnoif  V.  trz  obsaits  or  sxLr-GOvxaNicxi(T  of 

NATIONAI,    autonomous    AXXAS 

Article  67 
Tbe  organs  of  self-government  ot  all  au- 
tonomous regions,  autonomous  e^ow  and  au- 
tonomous counties  are  fonaed  in  accordanoa 


with  the  basic  principles  governing  the  orga- 
nlzaUon  of  local  organs  of  state  as  specified 
In  Section  IV  of  Chapter  Two  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  form  of  each  organ  o*  self-gov- 
ernment may  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nationality  or  nationalities  enjoy- 
ing regional  autonomy  in  a  given  area. 

Article  68 
In  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous 
chou  and  autonomous  coimtles  where  a  nvun- 
ber  of  nationalities  Uve  together,  each  na- 
tionality Is  entitled  to  appropriate  represen- 
tation on  the  organs  of  self-government. 
ArticU  69 
The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  au- 
tonomous regions,  autonomous  chou  and  au- 
tonomous   counties    exercise    the    functions 
and  powers  of  local  organs  of  state  as  speci- 
fied In  Section  IV  of  Chapter  Two  ot  the 
Constitution. 

Article  70 
The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  au- 
tonomous regions,  autonomous  chou  and 
autonomous  coimtles  exercise  autonomy 
In  the  limits  of  the  authority  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  and  tbe  law. 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  au- 
tonomous regions,  autonomous  chou  and 
autonomous  counties  administer  their  own 
local  finances  within  the  limits  of  the  au- 
thority prescribed  by  law. 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  au- 
tonomous regions,  autonomous  chou  and 
autonomous  counties  organize  their  local 
public  security  forces  In  accordance  with  the 
military  system  of  the  state. 

The  organs  of  aelf-govemment  of  all  au- 
tonomous regions,  autonr.moiis  chou  and 
autonomous  counties  may  draw  up  statutes 
goverzLlng  the  exercise  of  autonomy  or  sep- 
arate regulations  suited  to  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
nationality  or  nationalities  In  a  given  area, 
which  statutes  and  regulations  are  subject 
to  endorsement  by  tbe  Standing  Committee 
of  the  National  People's  Congress. 
Article  71 
In  performing  their  duties,  organs  of  self- 
government  o<  all  autonomous  regions,  au- 
tonomous chou  and  autonomous  coutles  em- 
ploy the  spoken  and  written  language  or 
languages  commonly  used  In  the  locality. 
Article  72 
The  higher  organs  of  state  should  fully 
safeguard  the  right  of  organs  of  self-gov- 
ernment of  all  autonomoxis  regions,  auton- 
omous chou  and  autonomous  counties  to 
exercise  autonomy,  and  should  assist  the 
various  national  minorities  In  their  political, 
econonxlc  and  cultural  development. 

SXCnON  VI.  THX  PEOPLX'S  COUXT8  ANO  THX 
PKOPLX'S  PBOCDXATOXATK 

Article  73  ■ 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Judicial 
authority  Is  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Peo- 
ple's Court,  local  people's  courts  and  special 
people's  courts. 

Article  74 

The  term  of  ofllce  of  the  President  of  tbe 
Supreme  People's  Court  and  presidents  of 
local  people's  courts  Is  four  yean. 

The  organization  of  pec^le's  courts  It 
determined  by  law. 

Article  75 
The  system  ot  people's  assessors  applies, 
in  accordance  with  law.  to  Judicial  proceed- 
ings In  the  people's  courts. 

Article  76 
Cases  In  the  people's  courts  are  heard  in 
public  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 
The  accused  has  tbe  right  to  defence. 

Article  77 
Citizens  of  all  nationaUtles  have  the  right 
to  use  their  own  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guages in  court  proceedings.  The  people's 
courts  are  to  provlda  intezpratatlon  for  any 
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party  unacquainted  with  the  spoken  or  writ- 
ten language  commonly  used  in  the  locality. 

In  an  area  where  people  of  national  ml- 
norltlaa  Uve  in  compact  oommunltlea  or 
where  a  number  of  natlonaliUea  live  to- 
gether, hearings  in  people's  courts  are  con- 
ducted in  the  language  commonly  used  in 
tha  locality,  and  Judgments,  notices  and  all 
other  documents  of  the  people's  courts  are 
made  public  in  such  language. 
Article  78 

In  administering  Justice  the  people's 
courts  are  Independent,  subject  only  to  the 
law. 

Article  79 

Tbe  Supreme  People's  Court  Is  the  high- 
est Judicial  organ. 

Tha  Supreme  People's  Court  supervises  tbe 
Judicial  work  of  local  people's  courts  and 
special  pec^Ie's  courts;  people's  courts  at 
higher  levels  supervise  the  judicial  work  oX 
people's  courts  at  lower  levels. 

Article  80 

The  Supreme  People's  Court  is  responsible 
to  the  National  People's  Congress  and  re- 
ports to  It;  or.  when  the  National  People's 
Congress  Is  not  In  session,  to  Its  Standing 
Committee.  Local  people's  courts  are  respon- 
sible to  the  local  people's  congresses  at  cor- 
responding levels  and  report  to  them. 

Article  81 

The  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate  of 
the  Pec^le's  Republic  of  China  exercises  pro- 
curatorial  authority  over  all  departments  of 
the  State  Council,  all  local  organs  of  state, 
persons  working  in  organs  of  state,  and  citi- 
zens, to  ensure  observance  of  the  law.  Local 
organs  of  tbe  people's  procuratorate  and 
special  people's  procuratorates  exercise  pro- 
curatorial  authority  within  the  limits  pre- 
acribed by  law. 

Local  organs  of  tbe  people's  procuratorate 
and  tbe  special  people's  procuratorates  work 
under  tbe  letMlersbip  of  the  people's  procura- 
tocates  at  higher  levels,  and  all  work  under 
tbe  oo-ordlnatlng  direction  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Procuratorate. 

Article  <2 

The  term  of  office  oi  the  Chief  Procurator 
of  the  SutH«me  People's  Procuratorate  is 
four  years. 

The  organization  of  people's  procxiratorates 
la  determined  by  law. 

Article  83 

In  tbe  exercise  of  their  authority  local  or- 
gans of  tbe  people's  procuratorate  are  inde- 
pendent and  are  not  subject  to  Interference 
by  local  organs  of  state. 

Article  84 
Tba  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate  is  re- 
aponslble  to  the  National  Pec^le's  Congress 
and  reports  to  it;  or,  when  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress  is  not  in  seeslon,  to  its  Stand- 
ing Committee. 

CHAPTKB     THmSX:      ruNDAKXNTAI.     SIGHTS     AND 
DUTIES   OP  cmZKNS 

Article  85 
Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
are  equal  before  the  law. 

Article  86 

Citizens  ot  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  stand  for  election  what- 
ever their  nationality,  race,  sex.  occupation, 
social  origin,  r^lglous  belief,  education,  prop- 
erty status,  or  length  of  residence,  except  In- 
sane persons  and  persons  deprived  by  law 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  stand  for  election. 

Women  have  equal  rights  with  men  to 
vote  and  stand  for  election. 

Article  87 

Citizens  of  the  Pec^le's  Republic  of  China 

enjoy  freedom  of  q>eeob,   freedom  of   the 

preaa.  freedMn  of  assembly,  freedom  of  as- 

aoclatlon.  freedom  of  procession  and  freedom 


of  demonstration.  The  state  guannteee  to 
citizens  enjoyment  of  these  f reedoma  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  material  facilities. 

Article  88 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

Article  89 
Freedom  of  the  person  of  citizens  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  Inviolable.  No 
citizen  may  be  arrested  except  by  decision  of 
a  people's  court  or  witb  the  sanction  of  a 
people's  procuratorate. 

Article  90 

The  homes  of  citizens  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  are  Inviolable,  and  privacy  of 
correspondence  Is  protected  by  law. 

Citizens  of  tbe  People's  RepubUc  of  China 
enjoy  freedom  of  residence  and  freedom  to 
change  their  residence. 

Article  91 

Citizens  of  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China 
have  tbe  right  to  work.  To  guarantee  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right,  the  state,  by  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  national  economy,  gradu- 
ally creates  more  employment,  and  better 
working  conditions  and  wages. 
Article  92 

Working  people  In  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  have  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure. 
TO  guarantee  enjoyment  of  this  right,  tbe 
state  prescribes  working  hours  and  holidays 
for  workers  and  office  employees:  at  the  same 
time  it  gradually  expctnds  material  facilities 
to  enable  working  people  to  rest  and  build 
up  their  health. 

ArticU  93 
Working  people  In  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  have  the  right  to  material  assistance 
in  old  age,  and  In  case  of  Illness  or  disability. 
To  guarantee  enjoyment  of  this  right,  the 
state  provides  social  Insurance,  social  assist- 
ance and  public  health  services  and  gradu- 
ally expands  these  facilities. 

ArticU  94 

Citizens  of  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China 
have  the  right  to  education.  To  guarantee 
uijoyment  of  this  right,  tbe  state  establlsbes 
and  graduaUy  extends  the  various  types  of 
schools  and  other  ciUtural  and  educational 
institutions. 

The  state  pays  special  attention  to  tbe 
physical  and  mental  development  of  youns 
people. 

ArticU  95 

The  People's  RepuUlc  of  China  safeguards 
the  freedom  of  citizens  to  engage  in  scientific 
research,  literary  and  artistic  creation  and 
other  ctdtural  purstuts.  Tbe  state  encourages 
and  aaaists  creative  work  in  adence,  educa- 
tion, literature,  art  and  other  cultural 
pursiiits. 

ArticU  M 

Women  In  the  Pe(9le's  Republic  of  China 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  men  in  all  q>heres 
of  polltloal,  economic,  cultviral,  social  and 
domeetlc  life. 

The  state  protects  marriage,  tbe  family, 
and  the  mother  and  child. 

ArticU  97 

Citizens  of  the  People's  RepubUc  ot  China 
have  the  right  to  bring  complaints  against 
any  person  working  In  organs  of  state  for 
transgression  of  law  or  neglect  of  duty  by 
Tnafc'Ing  a  written  or  verbal  statement  to  any 
organ  of  state  at  any  levrt.  People  suffer ing 
loas  by  reason  of  Infringement  by  persons 
working  in  organs  of  state  of  their  rights  as 
citizens  have  tbe  right  to  compensation. 
ArticU  98 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  protects 
tbe  proper  rights  and  interests  of  Chinese 
resident  abroad. 

ArtieU  99 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  grants  tba 
right  of  asylum  to  any  foreign  national  per- 


secuted for  8tq>portlng  a  Just  eaxise,  for  taking 
part  In  the  peace  movement  or  for  engaging 
in  Bdentlflc  activity. 

ArticU  too 
Citizens  of  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China 
must  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law, 
uphold  discipline  at  work,  keep  public  order 
and  respect  social  ethics. 

ArticU  101 
The  puUlc  property  of  tbe  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  sacred  and  Inviolable.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  respect  and  pro- 
tect public  property. 

ArticU  102 
It  Is  the  duty  of  dtlzeiu  ot  tbe  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  pay  taxes  according  to 

IftW 

ArticU  103 

It  Is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  dtlzen  of 
tbe  People's  RepubUc  of  China  to  defend  tbe 
homeland. 

It  is  an  honourable  duty  of  citizens  of  tbe 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  perform  mili- 
tary service  according  to  law. 

CHAFTKK  POTTX:    NATIONAL  FLAG,   NATIONAL 
KMBLKK,   CAPITAL 

ArticU  104 
Tbe  national  flag  of  tbe  People's  RepubUc 
Of  China  \a  a  red  flag  witb  five  stars. 

Article  105 
The  natlortal  emblem  of  tbe  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Is:  in  tbe  centre,  men  An 
Men  under  tbe  light  <a  five  stars,  framed 
witb  ears  of  grain,  and  with  a  cogwheel  at 
the  base. 

ArtieU  106 

The  capital  of  tbe  People's  Republic  ot 
China  is  Peking. 


LETTER  FROM  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION  TO  DEMOCRATIC 
SENATORIAL  CAMPAIGN  COM- 
MITTEE 

Iy(r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Harry  Hinton,  director  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  the  Director  of 
the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  Hinton's  letter  relates  to  a  state- 
ment I  made  last  week  upon  opening  a 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Sitbcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practloe  and  Procedure, 
which  has  been  conducting  a  study  of  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  Presidential  and  naUosial  commissions. 
Our  hearing  last  we^  covered  the  long 
series  of  commissions  and  other  blue- 
ribbon  advisory  groups  in  the  field  of 
health  care. 

Pointing  to  the  repeated  and  strong 
recommendations  for  limovation  and  re- 
form offered  by  these  groups  over  a  period 
of  nearly  60  years  and  to  the  long  history 
of  AMA  opposition  to  these  recommoida- 
tions,  I  said : 

In  short,  for  generations,  government 
health  programs  have  been  allowed  to  accom- 
plish only  what  organised  medicine  would 
tolerate.  Thus  the  record  of  Federal  health 
commissions  Is  easentlally  an  unbroken 
series  of  eiUightened  recommendations  ham- 
strung by  tbe  AMA.  Tbe  abeence  of  follow- 
through  has  not  been  by  acddent,  but  by 
design.  Always  the  AMA  iqpproacb  has  been 
tbe  same — reports  and  recommendations  are 
welcome,  so  long  as  nothing  Is  dona  to  Im- 
plement them,  ao  long  aa  tbey  do  not  alter 
tbe  status  quo. 

Among  other  evidence,  I  cited  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt's  Identification  of 
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the  AMA  as  the  force  bdilnd  the  defeat 
of  his  proenun  for  natkmal  health  cart 
reform. 

I  said  that— 

Tbe  (ihecklxwks  of  the  organization,  and 
of  AMPAC,  Its  poUUcal  arm.  have  alwaya 
been  open  to  back  Its  rieva  and  to  support 
friendly  or  potentially  frtendly  candidates 
for  pubUc  oiBot.  Mb  ont  doubts  the  insidious 
eSect  ot  the  mllUons  of  oampalgn  dollars 
that  hava  pourad  out  of  the  AMA  over  the 
years — $700JM)0  In  the  off-year  1»70  elections 
alone,  with  virtually  no  reporting  or  dls* 
closure  of  the  recipients. 

Anyone  interested  in  more  detailed 
facts  on  AMPAC,  the  American  Medical 
Political  Action  Committee,  should  con- 
sult the  National  Journal,  volume  2,  No. 
31.  August  1,  1970.  pages  1659-1665. 

I  Indicated  that  the  AMA  lias  a  vlr- 
tual  stranglehcdd  on  the  health  programs 
of  the  present  administration."  that  the 
AMA  and  the  administration  are 
"Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee."  that 
"they  have  formed  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience against  the  public  interest  made 
possible  by  the  self-interest  of  an  organi- 
zation that  puts  the  wealth  of  doctors 
ahead  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  apathy  of  an  administration  that 
lacks  the  will  to  implement  the  principles 
it  piously  parodaims.'* 

I  concluded: 

Instead  of  the  scientific  and  public  serv- 
ice professional  organisation  it  was  founded 
as  the  AMA  has  turned  Into  a  propaganda 
organ  for  purveying  "medical  poUtics"  for 
deceiving  the  Congress,  the  people,  and  the 
doctors  of  America  themselves.  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  puU  the  Uvea  and 
weU-belag  at  American  clUaens  below  lU  own 
q>eclal  Intareats  in  ordering  its  priorities.  It 
deserves  to  be  ignored,  rejected,  and  forgot- 
ten, and  the  many  distinguished  reports  it 
has  undarmlnad  and  burtad  deaenw  to  be 
unearthed,  re-read,  and  remembered. 

The  AMA's  response  is  intriguing,  to 
say  the  least  They  have  not  sent  me  or 
my  subeommittee.  or  any  newqjaper  that 
I  know  of.  any  substantive  reply  to  my 
statement.  Tnstead.  their  chief  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  has  sent  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  blackmail  message  to  the 
director  of  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee.  In  substance  It 
suggests  that  because  some  portifim  of 
ttie  poHlical  funds  supplied  to  AMPAC 
by  AMA  members  has  been  contributed 
by  AMPAC  to  the  «Htmp»ign  committee: 
the  campaign  committee  ought  to  be 
able  both  to  silence  my  attacks  on  the 
AMA  and  8UiH>res8  my  efforts  to  obtain 
for  this  Nation— 4n  spite  of  AMA  oppoei- 
tUm— oomprefaenstve  reform  of  its  health 
care  ddivety  and  financing  system,  in- 
cluding national  health  insurance.  The 
letter  threatens,  not  very  subtly,  that  If 
I  persist,  the  AMA  will  manage  to  get 
"every  physician  in  the  country  to  leave 
the  Democratic  Party." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  straightforward 
and  candid  dociunents  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing my  time  In  Washington.  It  speaks 
clearly  for  Itself,  and  it  fully  confirms  the 
validity  of  my  own  remarks  last  week.  I 
will  comment  only  on  the  Implication 
that  the  AMA  9eaks  for  eveiy  physician 
in  the  eomtiy.  Tbe  AMA  win  not  reveal 
its  current  level  of  memberriilp.  b«it  in- 
dications are  that  for  the  first  time  in 
this  century  It  can  count  fewer  than  >M^'f 
of  the  profession  even  technically  on  its 


rolls.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
substantial  jiroportion  of  the  members 
of  the  AMA — many  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers only  because  local  rules  require  them 
to  be— do  not  share  its  Neanderthal  views 
on  health  care. 

Certainly  few  doctors  I  know,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  views  on  the  underljizig 
issues,  would  subscribe  to  political 
threats  as  a  means  of  persuading  others 
to  adopt  those  views,  and  I  hope  that 
every  doctor  who  dissents  from  this  ap- 
proach will  let  the  AMA  and  his  Sena- 
tors know  of  his  disagreement. 

Tb  give  the  AMA  full  opportunity  to 
rebut  any  of  the  statements  I  made  last 
week  and  to  daborate  on  its  letter  to  the 
campaign  committee.  I  am  offering  Mr. 
Hlnton  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  during  its  sched- 
uled hearings  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday 
of  next  week,  whichever  is  more  conven- 
ient for  him 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  in  our  or- 
dering of  priorities,  we  never  get  to  the 
point  where  we  place  the  political  con- 
tributians  of  two  "medical"  organiza- 
tions above  the  lives  and  health  of  200 
million  American  dtizais.  If  we  have  to 
sacrifice  contributions  to  protect  lives 
and  health,  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 
The  fact  that  one  party  may  have  chosen 
the  opposite  order  of  priorities  and  the 
<VPosite  conclusion  on^  strengthens  the 
necessity  for  those  of  us  In  the  other 
party  to  do  what  the  people's  Interest 
demands  and  what  consdence  requires. 

The  full  text  of  my  statement  last  week 
ai^ears  at  page  263S4  of  the  Bkcors  for 
July  21.  1971. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Hlnton's  let- 
ter, with  its  letterhead,  be  printed  in 
the  RccoKD  at  this  pctot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoao. 
as  follows  : 

Amzxican  Mzsical  AssociAnow, 
WaahingUm.  D.C.,  Jvly  19,  1971. 
Mr.  PsAifK  N.  HomcAir. 
Executive    Director,    Democratic    SeturtorlaX 
Campaiffn  Committee.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  WaOUngUm,  D.O. 

Dkas  Noamr:  I  think  you  will  grant  that 
AMPAC  has  mads  every  effort  possible  over 
the  years  to  oooparata  with  tha  Democratlo 
Senatorial  Campaign  Commlttae.  and  thaA 
our  relationships  have  l>een  cordial. 

I  think  you  also  know  that  I  have  person- 
ally done  everything  within  my  power  to  help 
the  Democratic  Party  win  Its  fair  share  of 
physician  support. 

So  It  U  intensely  discouraging  to  see  these 
efforts  damaged  severely  by  one  man's  irre- 
sponsible acUon.  Yet  I  can  categorise  in  no 
other  fashion  the  statement  dellvervd  last 
week  by  Senator  Kennedy  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  AdmlBlatratlve  Practice  and 
Procedure,  a  oopy  of  which  la  enclosed. 

The  Senator's  attack  is  compounded  of 
half-truths  and  luitruths.  It  Is  baaed  upon 
his  own  version  of  ancient  history,  begin- 
ning In  1913,  and  its  tone  Is  completely 
intemperata. 

As  a  lUClong  Democrat  I  eaimot  accept 
that  Senator  Kennedy  speaks  for  my  Party 
and  Its  thinking  on  so  serious  a  matter  as  the 
nation's  health  care. 

Meanwhile.  If  Senator  Kennedy  wants 
every  physician  In  the  country  to  leave  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  Is  going  about  It  In  the 
right  way. 

Best  personal  wlshss. 
Stncersly, 

HaasT  R.  HnrrOM. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FOND— 
TIME  FOR  CITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  July  1971,  edition  of  Natiwi's  Cities. 
Patrick  Healy,  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  makes  a 
cogent  case  for  an  expanded  and  more 
efficient  use  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  Healy  correctly  jwints  out  that 
though  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the 
funds  is  generated  in  the  cities,  "only  a 
small  amoimt  of  it  trickles  back  to  deal 
with  the  cities'  tran^x)rtation  problems." 
When  that  fact  is  coupled  with  the  con- 
tribution that  cities  must  make  from 
gmeral  revalues  in  order  to  maintain 
their  roads,  the  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
portation crisis  bec^ns  to  become 
apparent. 

Mr.  President,  various  financing  meth- 
ods have  been  offered  to  help  solve  this 
transportation  crisis.  Some  have  urged 
the  creation  of  an  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Trust  Fund.  Others  have  ad- 
vocated full  fimding  of  the  urban  sys- 
tem designated  in  the  1970  Highway  Act. 
Still  others  have  urged  that  the  second- 
ary road  system  program,  topics,  be  co- 
ordinated and  combined  with  the  urban 
system  Into  one  ccmprehensive  trans- 
portation package. 

Whatever  the  method.  I  believe  that 
we  must  give  serious  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  opening  up  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  operating  and  malnte- 
lumce  costs.  There  is  over  $5  billion  sur- 
plus in  this  fimd — %5  billion  that  could 
be  used  to  Improve  the  highways  and 
streets  of  our  cities. 

Patrick  Healy's  artlde  echoes  a  posi- 
tion that  I  have  held  and  spoke  to  at  the 
recent  Conference  of  Mayors  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  Healy  suggests  that,  first, 
new  highway  user  tax  allocation  formu- 
las must  be  impl^nented  that  assure 
urban  areas  a  substantially  larger  por- 
tion of  money;  second,  a  ceiling  on 
money  for  the  Interstate  system  in  order 
to  provide  larger  user  tax  revenues  for 
urban  areas:  third,  returning  user  taxes 
to  dties  according  to  a  formula  that  as- 
sures a  predictable  level  of  assistance 
for  developing  transportation  budgets; 
fourth,  using  transportation  trust  fund 
revenues  for  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion services;  and  fifth,  fosterlngr  of 
comprdiensive  urban  transportation 
planning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Healy's  article  be  printed 
in  the  RscoED. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Thb  High  WAT  Tsusr  Ftmu:  What's  Iw  It  roa 
CmKS? 

In  the  next  decade,  massive  assistance  will 
be  needed  to  Improve  the  traflle  systems  of 
America's  cities.  Beyond  filling  tha  potholes, 
an  urgent  enough  priority  in  many  cities, 
more  money  Is  required  to  make  street  sys- 
tems more  efficient  through  engineering  Im- 
provements ranging  from  ehangaa  In  street 
signs  to  multimlUlon-dollar  computerised 
traffic  signal  systems.  In  addition.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  mass  transit  systems  will  require 
between  $35  billion  and  $35  billion  for  capital 
improvements  and  several  billions  more  for 
op«r»tlng  subsidies. 

Improvwnents  on  this  multl-blllloa-doUar 
scale  are  the  only  way  to  keep  people  and 
foods  moving.  A  prime  reason  for  decay  of 
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some  OMitral  dties — a  decay  which  wlU 
spread  slowly  outward  unless  the  trend  is 
reversed — Is  the  lowering  of  oonvenlenoe  and 
safety  of  mobility  in  cities.  There  can  be  no 
higher  priority  in  the  transportation  field 
than  Improvement  of  traffic  circulation  In  our 
cities.  The  economy  of  the  cities  and  the 
health  of  tbe  nation  require  It. 

Federal  and  state  highway  trust  funds 
ourrently  provide  vast  sums  of  money  for 
Improvement  of  transportation  systems.  But, 
though  a  great  percentage  of  this  money  Is 
generated  in  the  cities,  only  a  small  amount 
of  it  trickles  back  to  deal  with  the  cities' 
tran^jortatlon  problems.  Thus,  it  is  time  for 
dty  officials  to  take  a  new  look  at  federal 
and  state  programs  aiding  improvement  of 
hl^iways. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  1971  more  than  $16 
billicai  in  highway  user  taxes  will  be  collected 
by  all  levels  of  government.  Over  half  these 
sums  will  be  generated  in  urban  areas  since 
over  half  of  all  vehicle  miles  are  traveled  on 
urban  street  and  highway  systems.  However, 
federal  and  state  programs  allocating  high- 
way user  revenues  generally  favor  non-urban 
areas  in  allocation  formulas.  At  the  federal 
level,  there  exists  a  better  than  two-to-one 
differential  favoring  non-urban  areas  in  al- 
locating highway  assistance  for  routes  off  the 
Interatate  Highway  System.  And  there  Is 
Uttle  to  indicate  that  significant  changes  In 
tbla  Imbalance  can  be  exjiected  soon.  In  1970, 
despite  tbe  urgent  pleas  of  dties  for  a  fairer 
share  of  assistance.  Congress  refused  to 
change  the  level  of  assistance  authorized  for 
urban  areas  while  raising  slgrnificantly  assist- 
ance for  non-urban  areas  as  indicated  in 
Table  I. 

TABLE  1.-AUTH0RIZATI0NS  FROM  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
F0«  PROGRAMS  OTHER  THAN  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM; 
FISCAL  YEARS  H70-73,  1968  HIGHWAY  ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1971;  1970  HIGHWAY  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

IMilliofls  of  dollml 
Tslil        Urbas      Nomirtwa     UnsptcMM 


»JJ |1.«5  I47S  I9S0 

U71 1.42S  47$  KO 

Un tm  475  i.mS 

1*73 1,<14  47S  1,IM 


X 

X 

■223 

■270 


i  TIm  untpMiflad  funds  an  for  hi(lnra)r  Hftty  ind  bride* 
IsvrevOMont  profrsms.  Allocation  of  Umm  funds  it  undor 
Stat*  ooirtrel.  Stat*  controt  of  fund  allocation*  oflw<  ratults 
Is  diicriminatioii  againit  citi«t. 

In  addition  to,  and  In  part  becaxise  of,  dis- 
crimination against  cities  In  allocation  of 
highway  user  tax  revenues,  eltlea  are  re- 
quired to  pay  ever  larger  sums  from  their 
scarce  general  tax  revenues  to  subeidiae  high- 
ways and  other  transpMtatlon  programs. 
Since  1906  clttes'  contributions  from  ireneral 
tax  revenues  to  support  highways  have 
grown  sa  per  cent.  Currently,  cities  pay  more 
lor  highways  from  general  tax  revenues  than 
any  other  level  of  government  (Table  II), 
and  despite  the  urgent  financial  crisis  of 
the  cities,  the  relative  share  of  city  highway 
coats  paid  from  general  tax  revenues  has  in- 
creased in  th3  past  few  years  (Table  HI). 
Clearly  highway  users  do  not  bear  the  fuU 
cost  of  city  highways. 

TABLE  II.-I971  PROJECTED  GENERAL  TAX  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  HI6HWAVS:  BY  LEVa  OF  GOVERNMENT 

C^^- 11.735,000,000 

S£2?" 1,141.000,000 

»!«*»    azi.ooaooo 

F*d*ral  Gwwssisst TMimOlOoS 

^*** 3,101,000,000 


TABLE  III.— CITY  HIGHWAY  EXPENOITURS 
IDoRar  MMNints  in  milHoetl 
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■  Estimattd. 

Unlike  cities,  states  allocate  very  few  of 
their  general  tax  dollars  to  highways.  The 
Federal  Highway  Administration  estimates 
that  in  1971  states  will  spend  a  total  of  $16.2 
billion  on  highways  but  that  only  $321 
mlillon — approximately  3  per  cent — will  come 
from  general  revenues. 

Beyond  direct  costs  for  highway  programs, 
cities,  because  they  are  so  heavily  dependent 
on  the  property  tax,  bear  significant  indirect 
costs  In  losses  of  taxable  land  to  highways. 
Between  October  1968  and  December  1970, 
federal  highway  programs  in  urban  areas 
provided  relocation  assistance  to  persons  dis- 
placed from  37,131  dwelling  units  and  5,733 
businesses.  But  no  aid  came  to  cities  which 
lost  the  taxes  from  these  properties.  Some 
will  argue  that  new  highway  rights-of-way 
raise  the  value  of  adjacent  property  to  com- 
pensate for  losses  in  the  right-of-way.  But 
often  adjacent  property  values  decline  sig- 
nificantly between  the  time  a  right-of-way  Is 
selected  and  completion  of  construction — a 
period  which  can  last  many  years.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  those  who  cU^ute  the  argu- 
ment that  new  roads  upgrade  adjacent 
property  values,  at  least  as  that  argument  is 
applied  to  heavily  developed  turban  areas. 

Such  highway  assistance  that  is  provided  to 
urban  areas  often  does  Uttle  to  upgrade  the 
system  for  traffic  circulation  wltUn  the 
turban  area — that  system  so  vitally  necessary 
to  maintain  the  economic  base  of  the  city. 
Rather,  federal  and  state  assistance  programs 
concentrate  on  route  systems  to  maintain 
mter-city  highways  which  move  traflle 
throtigh  and  around  the  cities:  and  federal 
and  state  officials  exercise  greater  control  over 
route  selecUon  and  project  priority  setting 
than  do  the  local  oflldala. 

In  addition  to  development  of  projects 
which  may  not  be  tailored  to  local  needs  and 
priorities,  tight  federal  and  state  control  over 
urban  highway  assistance  results  In  severe 
delays  In  getting  assistance  to  urban  areas, 
partlctilarly  when  the  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies' priority  Interests  are  elsewhere.  In  1968. 
Congress  authorised  $400  million  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  to  Improve  traffic  opera- 
tions in  urban  areas  through  the  TOPICS 
program.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970  only 
$1  million  of  these  funds  had  been  obligated 
for  Improvements  to  local  trafBc  systems,  and 
the  DOT  budget  Indicates  that  a  total  of  only 
$97  million  of  these  funds  will  be  obligated 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

At  the  federal  level,  five  separate  assistance 
programs  affect  urtian  areas.  These  support, 
separately,  construction  of  the  Interstate 
System,  urt>an  extensions  of  the  Primary 
System,  urban  extensions  of  the  Secondary 
System,  traffic  c^>eratlon  and  engineering 
Improvements  on  federal  aid  routes 
(TOPICS),  and  improvementa  for  other 
designated  arterial  highways  (the  Urban 
System,  authorised  in  the  1070  Highway  Act 
and  which  went  into  effect  tbe  first  of  this 
month).  Local    officials  do  not  exercise   a 


dominant  role  in  any  of  these  programs, 
though  in  the  Urban  System  state  and  local 
ofllcials  are  to  make  decisions  "In  cooperation 
with  each  other,"  subject,  of  course,  to  fed- 
«tU  approval.  With  each  system  the  relative 
IKiwers  of  federal,  state,  and  local  officials  are 
different,  the  funding  Is  different,  and  federal 
and  state  regulations  are  different.  This 
creates  considerable  confusion  and  makes  it 
almost  Impossible  to  develop  a  coordinated 
program  for  improvement  of  local  highway 
systems  relying  cm  federal  assistance. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  tirged 
(as  a  step  to  improve  the  capacity  of  local 
officials  to  coordinate  these  programs)  that 
the  turlMm  extensions  of  the  Secondary  Sys- 
tem, the  TOPICS  program,  and  the  Urban 
System  be  combined  into  one  system  with 
local  officials  playing  a  dominant  role  in 
selecting  routes  and  setting  priorities  for 
financing.  However,  Congress  in  the  1970 
Highway  Act,  with  the  strong  backing  of  the 
Administration,  chose  to  preserve  the  frag- 
mented structure  for  «in«n«-ing  and  pro- 
gramming urban  routes. 

Such  a  clearty  Inadequate  financing  struc- 
ture for  tuitan  highways  cannot  continue. 
Local  ofllcials  were  ^mnng  the  first  and  the 
strangest  supporters  at  progranw  to  dedicate 
highway  van  taxes  to  tnist  fiuda  reserved 
for  highway  ptirpoaee  at  both  the  federal 
and  state  levels.  But  considering  the  nr«ttj>H 
rettuns  In  comparison  to  contributions 
cities  have  made  and  the  great  needs  for 
assistance  in  upgrading  local  tranqmrtatlon 
systems.  It  is  time  for  city  officials  to  rethink 
their  position  on  this  Issue. 

Since  the  igSS  Congress  of  CiUea.  NLC's 
National  Munieipcl  Policy  has  warned  that 
local  officials  will  not  continue  support  for 
tbe  highway  trust  fund  unless  much  more 
adequate  financing  la  provided  for  Urban 
Systems.  Today,  In  addition  to  financing 
problems,  several  other  factors  are  gaining 
Increasing  Importance  which  demand  a  re- 
view of  position. 

These  new  factors  will  require  not  only 
that  a  great  deal  more  state  and  federal 
money  be  spent  on  Improtring  urban  trans- 
portation systems  but  also  that  local  ofllcials 
be  given  much  greater  control  and  discretion 
In  developing  the  mixes  of  transportation 
systems  most  appropriate  to  serve  their  city. 
Unless  state  and  federal  highway  trtist  ftinds 
can  be  regeared  to  support  more  coetly  and 
more  flexible  transportation  Improvement 
programs  in  cities,  dty  oflldals  should  not 
be  counted  on  to  support  further  extension 
of  trust  fund  programs. 

Briefly  Usted.  the  Important  factors  in  this 
consideration  are: 

The  severe  and  growing  financial  crisis  of 
the  cities  which  makes  It  very  difficult  for 
dties  to  maintain  existing  contributions 
from  their  general  revenues  to  highways 
while  both  state  and  federal  governments 
often  report  surpluses  in  highway  tiser  tax 
recelpu.  Currently,  the  accxuiulated  surplus 
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In  the  Fedonl  Hlghir&y  Trust  Fond  Is  over 
$5  bllUon. 

A  growing  belief  amoog  dty  ofllciala  that 
dedicating  ever  lncre*slng  amounts  of  urban 
land  to  highways  aevsfely  curtails  local  plan- 
ning options  and  may  make  an  economic  and 
social  regeneration  of  central  city  areas  lm< 
possible;  first,  because  of  an  Inability  to 
combine  sufflclent  amounts  of  non-highway 
dedicated  land  to  try  new  experiments  In 
housing,  commercial  ventures,  or  industrial 
expansion  which  oould  lure  back  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  are  now  abandoning 
cities;  second,  because  the  property  tax  base 
could  be  so  eroded  that  needed  funds  for 
new  programs  would  be  absolutely  imavall- 
able  and  loans  wouM  be  Impossible  to  obtain. 

The  year  1973  wUl  see  the  originally  sched- 
uled date  for  completion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  oome  and  go  with  the  actual 
oompletton  date  sUU  well  In  the  future. 
Vitally  needed  Improvements  to  urban  traffic 
systems  ware  orlglxiany  deferred  awaiting 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System.  Now 
these  major  improvements  In  urban  areas  can 
be  delayed  no  longer.  In  many  cases  urban 
traffic  conditions  have  been  aggravated  by 
Improvements  tm  the  Interstate  System 
which  hay*  tunneled  large  volumes  of  traffic 
onto  urban  street  systems  imprepared  to 
move  this  traffic  efficiently.  Further,  the  In- 
terstate System  is  not  fulfllling  its  assigned 
function  in  many  urban  areas  because  It 
carries  a  baavy  volume  of  local  traffic  forced 
onto  the  freeway  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  local  street  system. 

Increasing  agreement  that  Inexpensive  and 
convenient  transportation  alternatives  must 
be  provided  for  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  do  not  have  use  of  an  automobile  in  our 
system  which  In  some  areas  places  almost 
exclusive  reliance  on  highways  and  the  auto- 
mobile for  mobility.  Ineliided  in  this  group 
are  the  approximately  M  million  Americans 
under  16  years  of  age  plus  many  older  per- 
sons and  poor  people  who  are  barred  from 
the  road  because  of  inflrmity  or  poverty.  The 
poor,  the  old,  and  the  young  are  also  those 
who  most  often  need  the  better  access  to 
urban  opportunities  that  good  transportation 
can  provide,  but  there  Is  little  prospect  of 
private  automobiles  improving  those  pros- 
pects In  the  near  future.  Stricter  licensing 
and  motor  vehicle  Inspection  requirements 
and  unavailability  or  high  cost  of  auto  In- 
surance are  malting  It  increasingly  difficult 
and  costly  for  the  disadvantaged  to  own 
cars,  which,  when  they  are  purchased  often 
only  perpetuate  the  circle  of  poverty. 

Greater  national  concern  about  the  rela- 
tlonsh^  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  to  air  pol- 
lution which  Is  creating  pressure  at  many 
points  to  curtaU  motor  vehicle  traffic  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  an  efficient  high 
c^Mtdty  system  for  nx>ving  people  and  goods 
so  vitally  neeeasary  for  urban  survival.  Motor 
vehicles  account  for  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  all  air  pollution  in  AUanta  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Levels  are  nearly  that  high  in 
many  other  major  cities.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  startling  increases  in  lead  levels  in  the 
air  of  several  major  cities  diuring  the  past 
several  years  raising  the  potential  of  a 
criUcal  health  haaard.  In  issuing  recent 
guidelines  for  achievement  of  air  quality 
standards  demanded  by  law.  William  D. 
Ruckelhaus,  administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  stated.  "If  we  are 
to  meet  the  legal  deadline  for  carbon  mon- 
oxide, then,  some  cities  may  have  to  require 
drastic  changes  in  their  commuting  habits." 

Thus,  merely  improving  the  efficiency  of 
highways  to  bring  in  more  cars  may  become  a 
legally  prohibited  transportation  alternative 
for  some  cities.  Other  solutions  must  be  avail- 
able. Each  affected  city  will  have  to  develop 
a  system  for  moving  people  and  goods  which 
complies  with  these  regulations  while  pre- 
serving the  vitality  of  the  central  city.  Cer- 
tainly, the  locality  must  exercise  control 
over  use  of  resources  to  solve  this  problem.  In 


addition.  It  Is  arguable  that  since  motor 
vMxlelaa  have  contributed  to  the  problems 
requiring  the  realignment  of  trafOc  patterns, 
motor  vehicle  user  taxes  should  help  pay 
for  the  solutions,  even  if  the  solutions  are 
not  highway  related. 

The  answer  to  these  problems,  however,  is 
not  to  cut  oS  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
start  tearing  up  the  bl^ways  as  some  would 
suggest.  Rather,  the  goal  of  city  officials  must 
be  to  redirect  the  vast  resources  of  federal 
aitd  state  highway  trust  funds  toward  meet- 
ing today's  urban  transportation  problems. 
Accordingly,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
program,  which,  if  adopted,  will  provide  the 
basic  reforms  necessary  to  aid  the  cities. 
Without  such  reforms,  city  support  for  high- 
way trust  funds,  already  weakening,  wlU  con- 
tinue to  erode. 

ytrst,  new  highway  \iser  tax  allocation 
formulas  must  be  implemented  which  assure 
that  urban  areas  will  receive  back  a  subetan- 
tially  larger  portion,  more  nearly  approach- 
ing the  user  tax  revenue  they  generate  and 
assuring  that  a  more  eqtiitable  share  of  urban 
transportation  costs  is  financed  by  highway 
users.  No  lonegr  is  it  valid  to  suggest  that 
because  of  the  poverty  and  economic  difficul- 
ties of  rural  areas,  cities  should  provide  a 
major  subsidy  for  niral  highways.  Today's 
greatest  poverty  crisis  and  today's  greatest 
economic  crisis  is  in  the  cities.  Cities  must 
receive  a  much  greater  share  of  user  tax 
revenues  to  meet  their  transportation  needs 
and  preserve  themselves  as  economic  entities. 

Second,  this  substantially  larger  portion  of 
user  tax  revenues  for  urban  areas  could  be 
realised  In  part  by  fixing  a  celling  on  ftinds 
allocated  to  the  Interstate  System  and  pro- 
viding that  future  increments  in  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  be  dedicated  to  improvement 
of  tirban  systems.  Such  an  approach  Is  pro- 
posed In  the  Ntxtional  Mlunicipal  Policp  and 
recently  received  support  of  state  hlgharay 
officials  on  the  Joint  NIjC-Amerlcan  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials'  Committee  on 
Urban  Highways. 

Third,  the  great  bulk  of  user  tax  revenues 
returned  to  cities  should  be  allocated  »mr>ng 
cities  according  to  a  mandatory  formula  as- 
suring a  predictable  level  of  assistance  wbleb 
local  officials  can  plan  for  in  developing 
their  transportation  budgets.  Such  formulas 
will  avoid  the  long  delay  Incident  to  federal 
and  state  decisionmaking  in  allocating  funds. 
A  small  portion  might  be  reserved  for  allo- 
cation on  a  needs  basis  to  localities  with  ur- 
gently needed  transportation  programs 
which  could  not  be  financed  from  the  for- 
mula allocation.  However,  other  programs 
such  as  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
should  be  looked  to  by  Individxial  localities 
requiring  high  levels  of  assistance  for  Im- 
provement of  transportation  systems. 

Fourth,  local  officials  should  be  allowed  to 
use  trust  fund  revenues  for  Improvement  of 
a  broad  range  of  transportation  services.  In 
most  cases,  these  funds  would  be  used  to 
improve  highway  systems  but  with  greater 
coordination  than  permitted  by  today's  frag- 
mented aid  system.  In  some  instances  these 
funds  would  be  used  to  support  improvement 
of  public  transportation,  particularly  Im- 
provements required  for  those  people  or 
areas  of  the  city  which  caniujt  be  adequately 
served  by  private  auto.  This  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  iise  of  funds  will  allow  each  urban 
area  to  tailor  its  own  solutions  to  tranq;>arta- 
tkm  problems  without  being  prejudiced  by 
availability  of  funds. 

Fifth,  the  comprehensive  urban  transpor- 
tati<m  planning  processes  sboxild  be  up- 
graded so  that  they  can  adequately  develop 
comprehensive  transportation  programs  for 
urban  areas  with  the  new  fiexibillty  of  fund- 
ing they  will  have.  As  part  of  this  upgrad- 
ing, incentives  must  be  provided  for  com- 
munities to  pool  funds  they  receive  under 
the  formulas  in  order  to  both  plan  and  imple- 
ment the  total  urban  transportation  system. 
Additionally,  federal  support  for  tranqtorta- 


tlon  planning  wblch  Is  currently  provided  as 
part  of  grant-in-aid  programa  relating  to 
each  tranqjortaUon  mode  must  be  pooled  and 
allocated  to  support  local  planning  efforts  by 
an  agency  without  a  bias  toward  any  partic- 
ular mode  In  solution  of  tran/^>ortation 
problems. 

SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
COUNTY  OPPICIAI^ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  idi.  President,  ibe  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuifPHsrs-)  ad- 
dressed the  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  0£9cials 
yesterday  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  that 
speech  he  urged  this  country  to  dedicate 
itself  to  the  development  of  a  more  bal- 
anced national  growth  policy.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  such  a  policy  in  pro- 
viding the  people  of  this  covmtry  with  a 
true  freedom  of  residence,  a  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  where  they  work  and  lire. 

I  commend  the  entire  speech  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

RXMAKXS  IT   SKNA'TOB  HvBntT  H.  HulCPHaZT 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  the  Chairman,  held  field  hearings 
in  the  South.  We  went  to  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama to  examine  firsthand  what  local  people 
were  doing  to  solve  their  problems. 

And,  we  found  out. 

We  saw  progressive  and  exciting  child  de- 
velopment centers,  bold  and  beautiful  recrea- 
tional areas,  business  and  industry  reviving. 

We  were  told  about  Jobs,  about  opportuni- 
ties, and  about  good  wages. 

And,  when  we  asked  how  these  things  have 
come  about.  Invariably  the  answer  was  Peo- 
ple, Resources,  and  driving,  committed 
leadership. 

The  two  areas  we  visited — Alma-Bacon, 
Georgia,  and  Decatur,  Alabcuna  are  success 
stories  of  rural  renewal. 

We  need  almllar  success  stories  In  other 
parts  of  our  Nation,  because  we  are  faced 
with  an  overpowering  sense  of  urgency  that 
envelops  our  cities  and  coimtles  and  frus- 
trates our  way  of  Uvlng. 

We  know  the  problems.  UrbanologlBts  can 
recite  a  litany  of  urban  iUs. 

They  see  smog,  and  they  say  It  Is  bad. 

And,  It  is. 

They  see  slum  housing,  and  they  say  It  is 
bad. 

And,  It  is. 

They  see  congestion;  they  see  poor  schools; 
and  they  say  these  are  bad*. 

And,  they  are. 

But  beneath  all  of  these  Is  one  Inescapable 
fact;  We  have  not  yet  learned  that  as  a 
nation  we  must  begin  to  plan  and  to  under- 
stand our  own  growth. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  this  country  dedi- 
cated itself  to  national  Independence. 

Now.  two  hundred  years  later,  this  country 
must  dedicate  Itself  to  balanced  national 
growth. 

To  live  as  a  free  people  with  free  political 
Institutions  requires  freedom  of  residence— 
to  be  able  to  choose  where  we  want  to  live. 

That  freedom  Is  being  denied  today — ^by 
technology,  by  confused  national  policies 
that  have  permitted  our  rural  areas  to  deteri- 
orate and  our  cities  to  decay,  but  most  Im- 
portantly by  the  lack  of  a  National  Orototh 
Policy: 

Does  It  make  sense  for  the  outmlgratlon 
from  rural  areas  to  continue  at  the  rate  of 
600.000  a  year? 

Is  It  rl^t  that  more  than  one-half  of  all 
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the  counties  to  the  TTirited  States  lost  popn- 
latlon  last  year? 

Does  It  malEe  sense  for  7S  percent  of  the 
people  to  live  on  1  percent  of  the  land? 

Is  It  sotmd  national  poHcy  for  a  nation  of 
our  size,  our  wealth,  and  our  potential  to  be 
without  a  transportation  policy,  an  under- 
standable energy  policy  or  a  program  for 
long-term  financing  of  public  facilities? 

I  say  It  Is  not  sound  national  policy;  H 
makes  no  sense. 

And,  It  Is  time  to  come  face  to  face  with 
reality:  We  have  been  asking  the  wrong 
questions  and  seeking  the  wrong  answers. 

We  should  ask  not  are  we  going  to  grow, 
but,  "Hoto  are  we  going  to  grow?"  "Where 
are  we  going  to  grow?"  and  "What  kind  at 
life  will  we  have?" 

We  could  continue  on  the  same  ootirse, 
with  the  continuing  migration  to  the  cities. 
But  It  Is  breaking  the  backs  of  the  taxpay- 
ers and  still  the  cities  cannot  provide  ade- 
quate services. 

We  can  continue  to  have  a  total  national 
welfare  burden  of  some  (30.9  billion  declare. 
We  can  continue  to  see  welfare  costs  In- 
crease— as  they  have  in  Los  Angeles,  for  ex- 
ample, rising  In  just  two  years  from  $700 
mlUlon  to  91.3  blUlon. 

We  can  continue  to  spend  huge  amounts 
for  basic  services — services  that  seldom  get 
better  but  always  get  worse. 

We  can  continue  as  before — or  we  can  de- 
fine and  follow  a  balanced  national  growth 
policy. 

We  can  decide  what  we  must  do  in  trans- 
portation, m  housing.  In  education,  in  land 
use.  in  health  and  welfare,  and  In  population 
distribution. 

And  we  can  begin  immediately  to  imple- 
ment balanced  natinnai  growth  programs. 

But.  any  programs  we  propose  and  any 
changes  we  make  wUl  fall  unless  we  have  a 
healthy,  booming  economy. 

This  nation's  economy  is  floundering  badly 
and  all  of  us  know  it. 

Inflation  has  boosted  food  prices,  housing 
costs,  clothing  costs  and  medical  expenses. 

The  consumer  price  Index  has  Increased 
at  an  *Titvuai  rata  of  about  6  percent. 

Unemployment  totals  over  SA  million 
workers — and  the  so-called  "hidden  unem- 
ployment"— ^people  so  discouraged  because 
they  cant  find  a  Job  that  they  have  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force  altogether — may 
make  the  total  as  high  as  7  million. 

And.  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  reces- 
sion will  have  cost  State  and  local  govern- 
ments $6  blllk>n  In  lost  revenues.  It  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  over  $30  bll- 
Uon. And,  it  will  cost  the  economy  over  $150 
bUlloB. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  with  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  with  high  interest 
rates,  with  climbing  Inflation,  and  a  slug- 
gish economic  growth. 

I  have  called  for  an  effective  national  In- 
comes policy  to  curb  Inflation,  to  build  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  and  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

I  repeat  that  call  today.  I  Invite  you  to 
Join  with  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  b^eve  that  the  1870's  sbooid  be  the 
decade  of  domestic  development. 

In  the  IMO's,  we  tgnored  problems. 

In  the  IseO'b,  we  defined  problems  and 
began  to  solve  them. 

In  the  1970's,  we  nnist  make  the  brcak- 
throoghs  that  lead  to  real  aolutlons. 

This  is  a  decade  in  which  we  must  cor- 
rect the  tmhalanca  that  has  made  our  Na- 
tion privatriy  wealthy  but  publicly  poor. 

And  we  can  begin  by  implementing  a  na- 
tional growth  podey. 

When  I  spoke  to  your  Z/eglslatlve  Con- 
ference la  AprU,  I  endorsed  the  Idea  of 
general  revenue  sharing. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  support.  And  I 
urge  both  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
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tlon  to  put  aside  partisanship  and  Individu- 
al pride  of  authorship  to  pass  an  acceptable 
rerenue  faring  bin  this  seasitm. 

But  I  want  a  revenue  sharing  bill  not  Just 
for  the  big  cities  but  for  all  units  of  govern- 
ment. I  cannot  support  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  that  omits  states  and  cuts  off  counties 
under  50,000  population. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  make  over  40  per 
cent  of  our  people  second-class  fiscal  citiaens. 

And,  I  will  not  be  s  part  of  it. 

We  must  also  federallae  the  entire  cost  of 
welfare.  And,  we  can  make  a  beginning  this 
year. 

Welfare  is  a  national  problem.  It  demands 
national  answers  and  national  financing. 

A  third  program  that  I  believe  is  essentia 
is  the  Natl<mal  Domestic  Development 
Bank — legislation  I  recently  introduced  to 
help  clUes,  states,  and  towns  finance  vitally 
needed  puUlc  projects. 

My  legislation  is  based  on  accepted  princi- 
ples of  international  finance.  I  propose  that 
we  now  apply  them  at  home  by  providing 
long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates  and 
couple  the  financial  help  with  technical  as- 
sistance. 

This  plan  will  allow  cities,  countlss,  towns, 
school  dtstncts  and  other  government  jurls- 
dletions  to  move  ahead  on  a  wide  range  of 
urgently  needed  public  construction. 

It  will  provide  an  alternative  source  of 
funds  for  new  schools,  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital centers,  for  day  care  centers,  parks, 
waste  dispaaal  plants,  playgrounds,  mass 
transit  systems,  and  much  more. 

It  can  provide  Jobs  and  stimulate  the 
economy. 

It  can  remove  the  reliance  of  local  govern- 
ments on  the  ever-increasing  property  tax. 

And,  It  can  help  promote  better  balanced 
ivbcm-rural  growth. 

We  have  used  this  approaA  suceeasfully 
overseas.  I  say  If  we  can  help  build  a  better 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  then  we  can  build  a  better 
Milwaukee  or  Detroit,  or  McKean  or  Krlc 
County. 

Next,  we  can  and  must  enact  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develc^ment  Act 
of  1971. 

This  legislation  can  help  stem  the  tide  of 
outmlgratlon  before  It  becomes  a  flood. 

It  recognizes  that  much  of  the  urban  crisis 
Is  due  to  the  deterioration  of  rural  America. 

This  propoeal  is  fundamental  to  a  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy. 

The  legislation  ia  designed  explicitly  for 
communities  under  39,000  population.  It 
creates  a  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  to  be  an  expediter  of  community 
programs. 

This  l8  a  bill  to  help  small  communities 
and  rural  counties  to  conserve  their  most 
basic  resource — people — people  who  can 
build  and  revitalize  thetr  communities. 

But  development  and  financial  proposals 
are  only  part  of  achieving  a  viable  balanced 
national  growth. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  understand- 
ing national  growth  ...  If  we  really  want 
to  help  the  ciUM  ...  If  we  really  want  to 
renew  rural  America  and  make  a  better  life 
for  all  of  our  clttzena  .  .  .  then  we  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  structure  of  govem- 
rrent  at  all  levels.  For  all  lerels  of  govern- 
ment must  play  a  role,  working  together, 
putting  aside  narrow  self-interest  and  juris- 
dictional Jealousies  to  promote  a  better  life 
for  people — because  that  is  what  government 
is  sJl  about. 

County  government  is  coming  Into  Its 
own.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
place  and  about  the  future  of  eonnty  gov- 
ernment. 

I  say  it  has  a  place  and  an  Important 
future. 

But  I  also  brieve  It  can  do  better  than  it 
has  been  doing. 

And  reorganization  can  help  make  county 
government  more  effective.  It  can  make  It 


more  understandable,  more  sympathetic  and 
more  responsive. 

Utt  me  give  you  my  vlews: 

Flrst.  counties  must  have  the  option  of 
home  rule.  Ttkey  must  have  the  power  to 
restructure  the  way  they  deliver  services. 
They  must  have  the  fiexibillty  to  change 
their  methods. 

Second,  we  must  reduce  the  proliferation 
of  autonomous  and  overlapping  jurisdictions. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  for  exa^ipte,  there 
are  over  3000  separate  units  of  government. 
In  Watts  alone,  there  are  over  80  different 
Jurisdictions. 

Counties  should  have  control  over  this 
infrastructure — the  special  districts  of  an 
area.  Counties  shotdd  be  aMe  to  supervise 
tLe  activities  of  these  districts  and  make 
certain  that  one  district  does  Xkot  work 
against  the  interest  of  the  others. 

Third,  counties  need  the  authority  to 
transfer  and  consolidate  functions  between 
the  municipalities  and  county  governments. 
There  can  be  a  "two  levri"  approach  to  serv- 
ing people.  If  tite  autborl^  to  rationalize 
functions  is  provided. 

Fourth,  counties  should  have  adequate 
taxing  power. 

Fifth,  oonntiea  need  tba  authority  to  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  municipal  aonlng  pri- 
orities in  order  to  use  available  land  wisely 
for  pdanned,  balanced  growth. 

Sixth,  county  governments  must  becooae 
more  profeartonal.  They  should  utilize  ad- 
vanced technology  and  managsment  exi>crta. 
I  believe  they  should  hire  out-of-work  aero- 
space engineers,  rest  arch  asMclates  and  otbor 
trained  personnel. 

But  at  the  same  Xlmt,  political  re^wasl- 
blllty  sboQld  lie  centraUaad  in  the  laanda  at 
an  riected  official  aad  his  oonneil. 

Kiperta  sbotild  be  kept  on  tap — not  on  top. 

County  reorganization  is  only  one  aq>ect, 
though,  of  cffectlTely  Implementing  a  na- 
tional growth  poUey. 

What  la  alao  aeaded  U  the  tranaformatlon 
of  single  purpoee  planning  commissions  into 
cwnprdMnatve  planning  and  devdcpment 
agendea  on  a  muItl-ootBtty  basla. 

Multi-county  units  can  deal  more  effec- 
tively and  more  efficiently  with  the  economy, 
migration,  poverty,  underemployment,  gov- 
ernmental oooparatton,  citizen  participation 
and  balanced  growth. 

These  organlHUlana  are  a  natural  link  be- 
tween the  eowntlaa,  tha  states  and  Mderal 
agencies.  Tbey  can  provide  the  administrative 
and  communication  channels  between  the 
various  governmental  levtfa. 

They  can  be  meehanlams  for  policy  deter- 
m  I  nation  on  a  regional  scale. 

But  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  they  must  be 
granted  area-wide  responsibilitieB. 

Multi-county  bodies  should  not  be  Iso- 
lated— they  should  be  duplicated  over  the 
entire  state*. 

They  aaust  have  prof esslcmal  staff. 

County  menibecahip  must  be  mandatory. 

And  these  agenetea  must  be  adequately 
funded. 

Development  Banks,  credit  services,  govern- 
mental leform.  and  comprefaenslv*  planning 
can  take  us  a  long  way  toward  balanced  na- 
tional growth. 

The  urban  and  rural  crises  are  real  and 
urgent  and  challenging. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  how 
we  live,  and  where  we  are  going  to  live — If 
we  are  going  to  have  true  freedooa  of  resi- 
dence, tta«i  we  must  act  now. 

Tomorrow  is  too  late. 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  tbe  rest  at  ova  life. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  thinci  about  tbe  quality  of 

life  in  rural  community  America  which 
need  significant  improvement,  but  per- 
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lu4»  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  in  the 
area  of  rural  health  care. 

Many  rural  counties  have  no  doctw  at 
all.  Hundreds  of  others  have  no  medical 
spedallsts.  nor  adequate  backup  health 
personnel. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Samari- 
tan Health  Service  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is 
malfing  an  enormous  contribution  to- 
ward bringing  adequate  health  care  to 
the  countryside. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  ccd- 
sent  that  a  Washington  Post  article  on 
the  Oood  Samaritan  Health  Service  be 
printed  in  the  Rccohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTT-COMinmiTT   HOSPITAI.   COMRSEXATION 

AnM  RxTKAL  Cabs 
(ByStuAtt  Auerbacb) 

Phokkiz,  Aus. — On  a  Thuradsy  mmnlng 
thU  spring,  Mrs.  AItIq  Reldhead  gave  birth 
to  pnmfttun  triplets  in  the  smaU  hospital 
at  HOIbrook,  300  miles  from  here. 

As  births  of  pr«mattire  triplets  go,  the  de< 
livery  was  routine.  But  the  Infants  were  all 
high-risk  babies — weighing  less  than  the  514 
pounds  the  doctors  feel  Is  necessary  for  sur- 
Tlval. 

AU  three  Reldhead  triplets — Vlkkl,  NUkl, 
and  Rickl — survived,  thanks  to  a  unique  hos- 
pital network  that  provided  them  with  the 
newest,  most  sophisticated  care  available 
anywhere. 

Tta«y  were  bom  in  the  35-bed  HolbnxA 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robert  Joseph 
Haley  Jr.,  an  oldtime  general  practitioner 
who  has  helped  deliver  three  sets  of  triplets 
In  his  llfetlaae. 

But  he  had  a  backup  in  this  case  that 
went  far  beyond  what  Is  available  to  most 
OPs  practicing  Ir  remote,  small-town  hoe- 
pltaU. 

For  Holbrook  Hospital  is  part  of  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  a  confederation  of  nine  Ari- 
zona hospitals  stretching  from  the  booming 
suburbs  of  Phoenix  to  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  360  miles  from  here. 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  downtown 
Phoenix,  a  leading  medical  center,  U  the 
focus  of  this  two-year-old  experiment  to  find 
new  ways  of  providing  medical  care  to  both 
rural  and  urban  residents  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's fastest-growing  states. 

The  experiment  U  being  watched  with 
growing  interest  by  hospital  officials  and 
health  planners  across  the  cotuitry  who  see 
It  as  a  way  to  insure  that  the  hoq>ltal  re- 
mains the  center  of  health  care  deUyery. 

It  Is  the  prototype  of  Ameriplan,  the 
American  Hospital  Association's  program  to 
reform  health  care  in  the  country. 

Under  Ameriplan,  hospitals  would  change 
from  institutions  that  only  care  for  people 
who  arrive  at  their  doors  to  ones  that  reach 
out  Into  the  community  to  &nd  the  alck  and 
that  run  programs  of  preventive  medicine. 

They  would  emphasize  out-patient  care 
as  well  as  In-hospital  treatment.  And  they 
could  be  easily  converted  to  the  prepaid 
group  practice-health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion concept  that  is  so  popular  with  health 
reformers. 

"It's  a  direction  In  which  the  voluntary 
hospital  and  private  medical  systems  can 
go  to  save  themselves,"  says  Stephen  M.  Mor- 
ris, president  of  Samaritan  Health  Service. 
H«  la  also  president-elect  of  the  AHA  and 
an  architect  of  Ameriplan. 

"I  think  If  we  continue  to  go  the  way  we 
are  now,"  tie  adds,  "wtfn  going  to  lose  the 
wbole  hallgMTMi.  The  public  Is  simply  not 
■attsfled  with  either  our  financing  mecha- 
nism or  our  delivery  mechantsm." 


Ameriplan  would  establish  a  national  net- 
work of  hospital-baaed  corporations  that 
woiild  provide  medical  care  to  all  residents 
of  a  given  area  In  much  the  same  way  that 
Samaritan  Health  Servioe  helps  hospitals  in 
outlying  communities  such  as  Holbrook. 

For  example,  when  the  Reldhead  triplets 
were  bom,  Samaritan  Health  Service  mo- 
bilized its  full  facilities  to  keep  them  alive. 
Mary  Flemons.  the  bead  nurse  at  Holbrook 
Hospital,  had  Just  returned  from  a  refresher 
course  at  Good  Samaritan  and  was  up  to  date 
on  the  care  of  high-risk  newborn. 

To  bolster  her,  Joanne  Junasz,  a  pediatric 
nurse  at  Oood  Samaritan,  drove  to  Holbrook 
with  extra  supplies.  And  the  health  corpo- 
ration rushed  three  Isolettes — baby-sized  in- 
cubators— from  Phoenix  to  Holbrook. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Haley  at  Holbrook  confer- 
red twice  dally  by  phone  with  experts  in  the 
care  of  the  newborn  at  Good  Samaritan. 

The  triplets  thrived  on  the  round-the- 
clock  care  they  received  at  Holbrook.  But  the 
hospital's  small  staff  was  physically  over- 
taxed: doctors  and  nurses  there  couldnt 
maintain  the  care  the  infants  needed  and 
Etui  treat  their  other  patients. 

So  the  Reldhead  triplets  were  flown  to 
Good  Samaritan  In  the  health  system's  am- 
bulance plane.  They  stayed  there  until  they 
gained  enough  weight  and  strength  to  go 
home. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  has  done  mote 
than  Just  take  care  of  cases  too  complicated 
for  the  smaller  hospitals.  Indeed,  a  good  part 
of  consoriliun's  Job  has  been  keeping  these 
hospitals  supplied  with  doctors  and  nurses. 
One  man,  David  W.  Oraef,  spends  much 
of  his  time  recruiting  doctors  for  the  outly- 
ing hospitals. 

"Some  Friday  nights  when  there  are  no 
doctors  I  get  one  by  Saturday.  I  call  every- 
body I  know  who  has  the  weekend  off,"  says 
Graef. 

The  big  problem  is  the  Isolation  of  the 
small  towns.  And  when  the  doctors  like  it, 
the  wives  usually  dont. 

"I'm  convinced  if  they'd  stay  there  a 
while,  they'd  love  it,"  says  Graef.  who  has 
even  tried  advertising  for  doctors  In  con- 
servation magazines. 

The  problem  of  finding  doctors  to  locate 
in  small  towns  Is  a  national  one,  with  vast 
stretches  of  rural  America  without  medical 
help.  In  many  towns,  the  only  physician  is 
elderly  and  unable  to  find  a  replacement  so 
he  can  retire. 

Morris  thinks  a  hospital-based  network, 
such  as  Samaritan  Health  Service,  could 
help  solve  the  problem  of  getting  more  doc- 
tors for  rural  America. 

"I  kept  two  hospitals  open  In  northern 
Arizona  by  being  able  to  move  doctors  there 
and  relieve  them  when  needed,"  he  says. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  also  Improves 
the  ability  <tf  the  small  hospitals  to  practlco 
sophisticated,  qiiality  medicine. 

Now  they  can  offer  medical  tests  that  are 
Impossible  to  perform  in  a  small  hospital 
laboratory.  A  car  now  makes  a  circuit  of  each 
hospital  dally  and  picks  up  samples  to  be 
tested  in  the  Good  Samaritan  laboratory. 
The  results  are  telephoned  back  to  the  in- 
dividual hospitals. 

Dieticians  from  the  health  service's  head- 
quarters here  travel  to  the  smaller  hospitals 
and  help  them  plan  their  meals.  Other  ex- 
perts help  set  up  better  billing  systems  and 
commiuiity  relations  campaigns — services 
that  the  small  hospitals  couldn't  afford  on 
their  own. 

And  all  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the 
ouUylng  liospitals  can  Uke  refresher  courses 
at  Good  Samaritan,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Mrs.  Flemons  from  Holbrook  had  done 
before  the  birth  of  the  Reldhead  triplets. 

Bringing  sophisticated  medical  care  to  th« 
vast,  sparsely  populated  regions  of  Arixona 


Is  only  one  part  of  Samaritan  Health  Service's 
activities. 

The  consortium  also  has  taken  three  hos- 
pitals in  the  suburbs  of  Phoenix,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  natlcm,  under 
its  wing. 

Doctors  at  these  smaU  suburban  hospitals 
also  have  the  benefit  of  backup  from  the 
sp)eciallsts  at  Good  Samaritan.  For  example, 
they  can  get  the  complicated  analysis  of 
blood  gas  levels  done  In  minutes  through 
Good  Samaritan's  laboratories,  and  experts 
at  Oood  Samaritan  can  dlagnoee  from  elec- 
trocardiographs transmitted  from  one  hos- 
pital to  the  other  over  telephone  lines. 

"It's  helped  upgrade  the  quality  of  medical 
care — at  least  in  my  hospital,"  says  Raymond 
L.  Tate,  administrator  of  the  63-bed  North- 
west Hospital  In  nearby  Glendale. 

"Major  benefits  have  ensued  to  the  small 
hospitals.  The  strengths  of  Good  Samaritan 
have  been  made  available  to  vis." 

Meanwhile  the  corporation  is  saving  money 
by  centralizing  training,  purchasing,  insur- 
ance coverage  and  administrative  functions. 

Morris  says  that  the  1970  budget  for  all 
the  hospitals  together  was  MO  million.  If 
the  nine  hospitals  had  been  operating  sep- 
arately, he  says,  their  total  budgets  would 
have  been  $44  million — 10  per  cent  higher. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  costs  at  his  hos- 
pitals are  rising  slower  than  the  national  av- 
erage. In  1969,  the  first  year  of  the  health 
service's  operation.  Its  bills  Increased  8  per 
cent  compared  to  the  national  average  of  13 
per  cent.  In  1970,  the  Hamarltan  Health 
Service  increase  was  9  per  cent  the  national 
average  for  hospitals,  15  per  cent. 

Although  the  idea  of  a  coordinated  net- 
work of  hospitals  had  been  In  Morris'  mind 
for  years,  Samaritan  Health  Services  got  Its 
start  In  the  spring  of  1968  when  Southside 
Hospital,  in  a  nearby  suburb,  was  in  such 
dire  financial  shape  that  Good  Samaritan 
bought  it  at  a  bankruptcy  sale. 

Northwest  Hospital,  also  in  financial 
trouble,  asked  to  Join  the  system  next. 

Other  hospitals  asked  to  Join  In  Samari- 
tan Health  Service  officials  say  they  have  not 
solicited  other  hospitals  to  Join. 

While  health  experts  from  all  over  the 
country  come  here  to  study  Samaritan  Health 
Service,  local  doctors  and  hospital  officials 
have  greeted  the  experiment  with  some  re- 
serve. 

At  local  hospital  administrator  meeting 
says  Ttete,  "I  dont  get  a  lot  of  praise  or  sup- 
port. They  Jiist  say,  'Don't  rock  the  boat. 
Dont  rock  the  boat'." 

Morris  has  alienated  many  Arizona  doctors, 
who  are  especially  conservative,  by  saying 
publicly  that  Samaritan  Health  Service's 
concept  will  end  the  traditional  fee-for-serv- 
Ice  practice  of  medicine  for  a  single  doctor. 

The  system  also  lost  some  medical  allies 
who  feared  that  too  many  of  the  strengths  of 
Good  Samaritan  were  being  drained  to  help 
the  smaller  hoq>ltals.  "TtUs  hurt,"  says  Nel- 
son. 

While  Samaritan  Health  Service  continues 
to  gain  strength  here,  other  hospitals  around 
the  country  are  trying  their  own  versions  of 
the  Idea. 

George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  for  example,  has  taken 
a  section  of  the  city  and  promised  to  provide 
full  medical  care  for  anyone  who  lives  there. 

And  in  Chicago,  Rush-Presbytertan-St. 
Lxikea  Medical  Center  announced  last  month 
that  it  is  forming  a  tmlfied  health  care  sys- 
tem that  will  tie  30  community  hospitals 
to  It. 

The  plan  includes  the  reactivation  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  use  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  the  backup  facility  for  the  com- 
munity hospitals.  The  network  will  oover  1 
million  to  14  mlUlon  resldenU  of  Chicago. 

Morris  says  these  experiments  are  impor- 
tant. 
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"If  we  can  demonstrate  to  Congress  that 
the  private  sector  can  deliver  health  care, 
the  public  win  aecepC."  he  says,  "I  think  that 
Congress  wlU  give  ua  a  chance." 


S.  2219:  VA  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
TRAININa  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  I97I,  I  Introduced  S.  2219. 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authori2e  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  certain 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  new 
public  nonivt^t  medical,  health  profes- 
si<His,  and  allied  health  schools  and  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  health 
manpower  training  programs  in  Veter- 
ans' Administratitm  facilities  and  in  ex- 
isting educational  institutions  afDliated 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

At  that  time,  I  was  imable  to  make  a 
full  statement  explaining  the  bill  or 
present  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

THK    NKEO 

The  Nation's  critical  shortage  of  all 
types  of  health  professionals  and  all 
types  of  allied  health  professionals  is 
an  accepted  fact.  This  shortage  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  use  of  health  care  services  which  can 
be  attributed  to  our  expanding  popula- 
tion, increasing  numbers  of  older  people 
and  children,  better  education  with  a 
consequent  growing  awareness  of  the 
availability  of  health  care  services,  and 
the  improved  ability  of  people  to  pay  for 
health  services,  especially  through  the 
mechanisms  of  insurance  and  prepay- 
ment. 

Among  our  social  goals,  few  have 
higher  priority  than  the  improvement  of 
public  health.  I  am  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  preventive,  curative  and 
rehabilitative  medical  care  should  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  persons  in  Amer- 
ica, regardless  of  race,  geographic  loca- 
tion or  economic  status. 

Along  with  a  growing  demand  for 
health  care  services  and  our  efforts  to 
meet  this  demand,  we  have  experienced 
an  ever  Increasing  sophistication  of 
methods  and  a  relative  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower  In  the  field.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  cost  of  medical  care  has 
risen  to  a  point  where  it  threatens  to 
frustrate  our  social  goals  and  to  price 
itself  beyond  the  reach  of  both  public  and 
private  resources. 

THE  STATS  AJNS  NATTTKX  OF  HEALTH   MANPOWEX 
XBT7CATION     AND    TaAUTING 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  fl^d  of  health  man- 
power development.  Indeed,  the  current 
health  manpower  shortage  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  success  as  well  as  one  of  failure. 
The  methods  of  modem  medicine  have 
prevented  or  cured  many  of  the  most 
devastating  of  diseases;  they  have  pro- 
longed life,  reduced  disability  and  re- 
lieved much  human  suffering.  These 
achievements,  along  with  the  inability  or 
unwiUingness  at  health  care  to  providers 
to  alter  the  traditional  methods  of  pro- 


viding services,  have  c(xitrlbuted  sig- 
nificantly to  a  demand  that  now  out- 
strips our  ability  to  render  the  services 
needed. 

Our  need  for  health  manpower  goes 
beyond  a  mere  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  workers.  More  highly  trained  person- 
nel must  be  produced  to  handle  the  com- 
plex technologies  of  modem  medicine. 
New  categories  of  workers  are  needed  to 
extend  the  functions  of  existing  skills 
and  to  achieve  the  necessary  volume  of 
services.  Health  facilities,  human  skills, 
and  financing  mechanisms  must  be  re- 
examined and  reorganized  into  new  and 
better  methods  for  the  provision  of 
health  care.  Moreover,  in  order  to  retain 
and  update  the  knowledge  and  skills  erf 
health  manpower,  we  must  produce  an 
extensive  system  of  continuing  education 
together  with  an  adequate  system  for 
periodic  evaluation  of  both  quaUty  and 
productivity. 

I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  in  the 
near  future  which  will  be  directly  appli- 
cable to  these  latter  needs,  particularly 
in  the  context  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  and  health  manpower. 

ALTEaNATTVXS  TO   MEET  THE   MEED 

UCPKOVEMENT  AND  EXFAKBION  OT  MEDICAL 

SCHOOLS 

Many  new  approaches  which  I  believe 
show  great  promise  were  included  in  the 
October  1970  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Many 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
having  (firect  application  to  expansion 
and  improvement  of  medical  schools  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  S.  934, 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1971.  This  bUl, 
which  I  cosponsored  and  to  which  I  suc- 
cessfully offered  slgniflcant  amendments, 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
on  July  14.  My  amendments  included 
the  provisions  for  the  acceleration  of 
medical  and  dental  education,  for  in- 
creases in  the  size  of  health  precessions 
entering  classes  and  for  the  shortening 
and  reform  of  required  medical  school 
curricuhims,  as  well  as  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  admission  of  socioeconoml- 
cally  disadvantaged  persons  and  minor- 
ity group  members  to  training  in  medi- 
cine and  dentistry  and  the  other  health 
professions.  I  might  add,  the  Sraate  has 
also  Just  passed  unanimously  8. 1747,  the 
Nurse  Training  Amendments  of  1971, 
which  provides  these  same  imjn-ovements 
and  advances  in  Uie  nursing  professions. 
8.  934  also  qiecifically  provides  for  the 
development  of  new  medical  schools. 

ESTABIJSRMENT  OT  TrNrVEESXTT  HEALTH  SCIENCE 
CENTESa 

The  Carnegie  Commission  also  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  additional 
university  health  science  centers.  These 
centers'  responsibilities  would  include 
the  coordination  of  the  education  of 
health  care  personnel  and  cooperation 
with  other  community  agrencles  in  im- 
proving the  organization  of  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care. 

The  commission  recommended  that  VA 
hospitals  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  Hampton,  Va., 
and  at  Reno,  Nev.,  be  utilized  in  the  m- 


tablishment  of  new  imiversity  health 
science  centov. 

ESISHJBHXEMT  OT  AEEA  HEALTH 

■DXTCAnOM  CEHTEaS 

An  additional  recommoidatka)  of  the 
Carnegie  Commissiea  was  the  establish- 
ment of  area  health  education  centers. 
This  recommendation  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  many  parts  of  the  country 
do  not  provide  ready  access  to  the  medi- 
cal centers  associated  with  medical  and 
dentistry  schools  for  treatment  or  f<»- 
traiidixg  of  health  manpower.  In  some 
cases,  this  is  true  in  an  urban  area  where 
the  demand  for  facilities  is  so  great  that 
existing  coiters  are  inadequate  to  the 
need.  But,  mostly,  it  is  true  in  rural  areas 
where  distances  alone  prelude  easy  ac- 
cess. 

To  remedy  this  defect  in  the  health 
system,  the  Camegle  report  suggested 
the  establislfflient  of  area  health  educa- 
tion centers,  facilities  which  would  be 
extensions  of  major  medical  centers, 
would  have  a  constant  interchange  of 
faculty  and  students  with  the  n«wH»t»ri 
heidth  professions  school,  and  would,  in 
tum.  provide  needed  counseling  and 
training  to  the  surrounding  community. 

The  report  suggested,  as  potential  can- 
didates for  establishment  as  area  health 
education  centers,  community  hospitals, 
specifically  calling  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  for  these  purposes.  In  fact, 
the  Commission  suggested  some  17  VA 
hospitals  as  good  nuclei  for  these  area 
health  education  centers.  Tliese  VA  hos- 
pitals are  at:  Montgmuery.  Ala.;  Los 
Angles,  Calif.;  Boise.  Idaho;  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Topeka,  Kans.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Biloxi,  Miss.;  Miles  City,  Mont.; 
Grand  Island  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.;  Altoona  and  Erie,  Pa.;  Colum- 
bia, S.C;  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Spokane, 
Wash.;  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  solution 
of  the  Nation's  health  manpower  pn^ 
lem  will  require  the  combined  talaats  and 
energies  of  the  private  sector  and  pubUc 
agencies.  It  will  demand  the  moblliiation 
of  institutions  and  human  resources  in 
widely  scattered  areas  throughout  th« 
country. 

I  agree  with  the  commiaskn  that  a 
greater  nUit  can  be  played  by  the  VA 
hospital  agrstem  In  the  overall  national 
health  system.  The  VA  system  already 
has  atiiieved  reeogniticm  as  an  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  Nation's  health 
resources. 

The  Camegie  Commission  did  express 
some  reso-vatioDs  about  the  effect  on 
education  programs  of  current  Veterans' 
Administration  policies  limiting  the  pro- 
vision of  total  health  care  only  to  vet- 
erans for  a  su'vice-eonnected  disability 
or  for  any  dlaabUity  if  they  were  dis- 
charged or  released  from  miUtaiy  serv- 
ice for  a  dlaahillty  incurred  or  aggravated 
while  in  military  service;  and  generally 
limiting  care  for  a  non-aervlee-conneeted 
(fisabaity  to  those  seiyltes  necessary  in 
preparation  for  a  scheduled  hospital 
admission,  or  foBownp  care  for  such  an 
admission,  or  to  a  veteran  wtio  has  a 
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permanent  total  disability  from  a  servlce- 
cocmected  disability. 

I  also  acree  with  the  commission  that 
a  greater  role  should  be  played  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hoq>ltal  sys- 
tem in  meeting  the  medical  needs  of 
veterans,  and,  indeed,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
(Mr.  TuGTTS)  and  the  administration 
have  each  authored  legislation— HJi.  37 
and  8.  1924— which  will  broaden  the 
scope  of  health  care  which  may  be  pro- 
vided veterans.  I  was  delighted  to  Join 
in  introducing  (by  request)  the  admin- 
istration bill— S.  1924— which  would 
permit  the  provision  of  medical  services 
for  a  non-service-connected  disability 
where  such  care  will  obviate  the  need  for 
hospital  admission. 

I  proposed  Just  this  concept  in  my 
March  4.  1970,  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Leglcm  National  Legislative  and 
Rehabilitation  Commissions  as  follows  : 

■zpAndlng  pre-hoepltal  outpatient  cmre  for 
nonMrrlce-connected  conditions  to  Include 
nmaaaablj  necessary  care  to  prevent  hos- 
pitaUaatton.  as  veU  as  to  prepare  for  It. 

Next  week  I  Intend  to  introduce  legls- 
i&tioa  which  would  authorize  the  provi- 
sion of  outpatient  care  for  a  non-service- 
coonected  disability  when  such  ambula- 
tory care  is  the  most  appropriate  method 
of  treating  that  disability.  Additionally, 
I  will  recommend  providing  hospital  and 
ou^mtient  care  to  the  wife  or  children 
<rf  a  veteran  having  a  total  and  perma- 
nent disability  which  is  service-connected 
and,  where  such  care  will  not  interfere 
with  furnishing  services  to  veterans,  pro- 
viding hospital  and  outpatient  services  to 
widows  or  children  entitled  to  death  com- 
pensation or  dependency  and  indemnl^ 
compensation  under  title  38.  This  same 
Wll  wlD  authorise  the  VA  to  treat  a  vet- 
eran's family  where  that  is  necessary  for 
the  veteran's  total  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion. For  example,  many  psychiatric  dis- 
abUitles  can  only  properly  be  treated 
ttirough  a  family  relationship. 

With  the  broadened  patient  care  that 
will  be  provided  by  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Veterans'  Admlnistratlan  facilities 
will  not  only  provide  better  care  to  eligi- 
ble veterans— that  is  by  treating  "the 
whcde  patient"  and  by  treating  him  as 
part  of  a  family  unit— but  education  and 
toJntag  programs  wiu  provide  greats 
diversity  In  clinical  training  and  a 
broader  medical  experience  for  the 
student. 

BUM  or  TH«  VA  DVAmCBfT  OF  MKDICIK*  AND 

nnmT  n*  nAntiMa  rbaltb  MAirpown 
In  the  discharge  of  Its  major  mission, 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veteran  bene- 
ficiaries, the  Veterans'  Administration 
produces  an  Important  byproduct  in 
trained  health  manpower.  In  its  huge 
system  of  ho^itals.  clinics,  and  extend- 
ed care  facilities— by  far  the  largest  such 
system  in  our  NaUon  under  a  unified 
management— the  VA  has  developed  iwo- 
grains  to  assist  in  the  education  and 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses 
and  more  than  60  other  categories  of 
health  care  and  admlnlstraUve  support 
personnel. 

Both  the  quantity  and  the  high  qual- 
ity of  these  training  programs  are  made 


possible  by  oooperatkm  with  medloal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  present 
time.  82  medical  schools  maintain  afllli- 
atlons  with  96  VA  ho^ltals.  In  addition, 
the  VA  Is  alSliated  with  52  dental 
schools,  287  nursing  schools,  75  schools 
of  social  work,  and  93  graduate  depart- 
ments of  psychology.  Students  are  also 
accepted  from  schools  of  physical  thera- 
py, occupational  therapy,  and  frran  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  Junior  colleges. 

Approximately  one-half  of  all  physi- 
cians entering  practice  each  year  receive 
some  of  their  training  in  a  VA  hospital, 
and  large  proportions  of  other  health 
personnel  are  a  product  of  this  system. 
A  total  of  about  53.000  trainees  will  be 
handled  through  the  VA  and  its  affili- 
ates during  the  current  year — ^fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  VA  investment  in  training  pro- 
gram* has  been  highly  Justified  in  terms 
of  the  consequent  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  patient  care  for  the  disabled 
veterans  in  Its  facilities.  Many  VA 
trainees  are  thereafter  recruited  for  em- 
ployment in  the  agency;  and  the  in- 
structional personnel  are  among  the  best 
in  their  fields.  The  existence  of  educa- 
tional programs  and  of  imiversity  affili- 
ations has  proved  to  be  extremely  valu- 
able and  is  today  virtually  indispensable 
for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
full-time  health  staff  in  VA  hospitals. 
cuasKNT  uicrrATiONS  on  va  kolb 
However,  despite  this  substantial  con- 
tribution and  enormous  potential,  the 
VA  health  and  hospital  system  is  not 
now  being  fully  utilized  as  a  resource  for 
the  Nation's  manpower  pool.  Nor  has  its 
full  potential  ever  been  seriously  ap- 
proached. 

Undergraduate  medical  training,  in- 
cluding cleifeships,  and  internship,  and 
residency  training  programs  in  the  VA 
could  readily  be  expanded  to  accommo- 
date about  10  percent  more — well  over 
2.000 — students  in  existing  facilities.  A 
principal  inhibition  has  been  the  philos- 
ophy— embodied  in  present  section  4101 
(b) — that  VA  training  funds  should  be 
limited  to  support  of  the  VA  mission.  In 
I>olnt  of  fact,  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  conduct  modem  health  man- 
power training  within  the  confines  of  a 
single  type  of  health  faculty. 

Pull  use  of  the  VA  system  as  a  health 
manpower  training  resource  for  the  Na- 
ticm  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  direct 
funding.  A  major  inhibition  to  full  utili- 
zation is  the  lack  of  a  clear  legal  struc- 
ture for  the  present  VA  operation  in  the 
manpower  field  and  the  lack  of  public 
recognition  of  this  Important  role.  The 
VA  must  generally  defend  its  training 
budgets  in  reference  to  agency  manpower 
needs  alone  or  in  terms  of  services  actu- 
ally delivered  by  students. 

A  specific  commitment  to  the  mission 
of  health  manpower  development  would 
greatly  Improve  the  VA  position  In 
reference  to  afllllations.  especially  with 
community  colleges  and  non-Federal 
hospitals,  and  would  permit  expansion 
even  within  current  levels  of  spending. 
In  addition,  further  expansion  of  VA 
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medical  manixiwer  training  programs  is 
Inhibited  by  the  limitations  of  available 
hospital  space  and  staS  time  available 
for  teaching. 

An  untapped  potential  exists  in  those 
ho^itals  which  are  not  now  affiliated 
with  medical  schools.  These  hospitals 
may  be  such  distances  from  medical 
schools  that  affiliation  is  prohibited  by 
that  factor;  or  they  may  be  underutilized 
for  teaching  by  medical  schools,  because 
the  schools  have  other  adequate  clinical 
facilities  available  to  them. 

All  but  two  of  the  VA  hospitals  rec- 
ommended for  utilization  in  area  health 
education  centers  or  university  health 
science  centers  are  hospitals  which  ciu-- 
rently  are  not  now  afBliated  with  medi- 
cal schools. 

To  help  meet  the  national  health  man- 
power shortage  crisis,  and  to  improve 
the  VA  system  of  care  for  its  prime  bene- 
ficiary, the  veteran.  I  have  introduced  S. 
2219.  the  prc^Msed  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971.  I  have  been  Joined  in  sponsorship 
of  S.  2219  by  a  most  distinguished  group 
of  eight  other  Senators:  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Whaiams.  I  wish  to 
note  the  generosity  of  both  Senators 
Bentsen  and  Mansfield  who  had  intro- 
duced an  earlier  measure — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76 — Wentical  to  the  more 
limited  House  version.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 464.  for  joining  in  the  more  ex- 
pansive S.  2219. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Olih 
E.  Teacue,  chairman  of  the  CJommlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  his  success  in  se- 
curing House  passage  on  July  19  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  748,  which  addresses 
this  same  problem.  I  am  indebted  to 
Chairman  Teagub  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area  and  the  contribution  made  by 
his  resolution  and  its  predecessor.  House 
Joint  Resolution  464.  While  oiu-  bills  dif- 
fer in  several  Instances,  they  share  a 
common  philosophy  and  intent.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  (Congress  will  enact  a 
bill  which  will  enable  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  expand  its  role  and  take 
on  additional  responsibilities  in  further- 
ance of  the  Nation's  health  goals,  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  level  of 
quaUty  of  care  it  provides  to  its  prime 
beneficiary,  the  veteran. 

CENEKAI.  PHOVI8IONS  OF  S.  22 IB 

S.  2219  would  encourage  the  greater 
participation  of  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  system  in  the  training  of  addi- 
tional health  manpower  through  three 
major  authorities: 

First.  Provision  for  expansion  of  exist- 
ing Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
education  and  training  capacity. 

Second.  Authority  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  pilot  program  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing 10  new  public  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, which  may  be  medical,  health 
professions  or  allied  health  schools,  or 
area  health  education  centers  operated 
In  conjunction  with  Veterans'  Admhils- 
tration  medical  facilities. 
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Third.  Authority  to  award  grants  to 
medical,  health  profession,  and  allied 
health  schools  which  are  affiliated  with 
VA  medical  facilities  for  programs  to 
expand  and  Increase  their  capacity  to 
train  health  manpower. 

an  expanded  MISSION  FOB  THE  VA  DEPAKTICKMT 
OF  MEDICINE  AND  SUECEST 

Mr.  President,  these  new  authorities, 
amending  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  are  based  on  a  proposed  major 
new  expansion  of  the  mission  of  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — 
T>M.  &  S.— included  in  the  bill.  This 
expanded  mission — to  assist  in  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  health  msmpower 
to  the  entire  Nation  as  long  as  that 
function  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  primary  mis- 
sion of  providing  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment to  veterans — would  be  added  to 
section  4101(b),  in  addition  to  the  basic 
Veterans'  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  mission  of  caring 
for  sick  veterans. 

At  present,  the  basic  DJ»4.  ti  S.  mission 
Includes  training  and  education  of 
health  manpower,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  training  would  help  fulfill  the 
VA  major  function  of  providing  medical 
treatment  and  care  to  veterans.  This 
Inhibits  training  programs  from  expand- 
ing to  their  fullest  capacity  since,  in 
general,  further  expsinslon  of  health 
manpower  training  could  have  been 
achieved  without  decreasing  the  quality 
or  amount  of  care  provided  veterans.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  well-accepted  proposition 
that  where  active  medical  education 
programs  exist,  the  quality  of  patient 
care  Improves. 

LINE  BUDCrr  ITEIC  FOB  REALTH  MANFOWEB 
TKAININO 

The  biU  further  encoiu-ages  the  expan- 
sion of  the  VA  role  in  the  Nation's  health 
manpower  system  by  requiring  a  line 
Item  appropriation  in  the  VA  budget  for 
the  education  and  training  of  health 
manpower.  This  provision  should  miti- 
gate the  difficulties  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  has  faced  in  the 
past  in  having  to  Justify  its  budget  for 
training  in  terms  of  services  provided  to 
its  hospital  patients. 

FBOmaTT   OF  VA   HOSPITALS   AND    MEDICAL 

acHOOLS 

To  foster  more  affiliations  between 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  and 
health  education  institutions,  the  bill  also 
includes  an  amendment  to  section  5001 
(c)  of  title  38,  requiring  that  any  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  may 
be  constructed  only  if  located  near  an 
accredited  school  of  medicine  or  osteop- 
athy which  has  agreed  to  afOliate  with 
the  new  facility. 

Similarly,  in  the  new  chapter  82,  sec- 
tion 5065,  which  section  5(a)  of  the  bill 
would  add,  relating  to  pilot  programs  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  medi- 
cal, health  professions,  and  allied  health 
schools  and  area  health  education  cen- 
ters, such  new  institutions  can  be  estab- 
lished only  if  they  are  located  in  proxim- 
ity to  and  operated  in  conjunction  with 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities.  This 
requirement  for  affiliation  is  repeated  In 


section  5071  of  the  new  chs«>ter  82  with 
respect  to  Veterans'  Administration  grant 
assistance  to  schools  of  the  hetJth  pro- 
fessions, and  allied  health,  and  area 
health  education  centers  in  that  grants 
may  be  awarded  only  to  those  institutions 
which  are  affiliated  with  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facility. 

SUBCBAFTEB  I:  ■ZFAN8ION  OF  TBTXBAN8  A9MIN- 
ISTBATION  HOSPITAL  EDUCATION  AND  TBAININO 

CAPAcrrr 

The  first  major  authority  granted  to 
the  VA  in  the  new  chapter  82  which  S. 
2219  would  add — that  of  expanding  ex- 
isting Veterans'  Administration  health 
manpower  education  and  training — 
would  provide  that  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  health 
manpower  and  training  under  the  new 
chapter  could  be  utilized  for  the  exten- 
sion, improvement,  remodeling,  or  repair 
of  Veterans'  Administration  buildings  to 
make  them  suitable  for  manpower  edu- 
cation and  training  programs.  This  would 
apply  to  the  provision  of  equipment, 
classrooms,  lecture  facilities,  labora- 
tories, and  other  teaching  space  as  well. 

In  addition.  VA  training  programs 
would  be  supported  in  the  development 
of  improved  methods  of  education  and 
training,  including  programs  to  reduce 
the  period  of  required  educaticm  and 
training  for  health  personnel. 

This  provision  is  comparable  to  sec- 
tion 773(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  governing  the  determination  of 
priorities  for  applications  for  project 
grants  by  health  professions  schools, 
which  specifies  that  specisd  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  "the  extent  to 
which  the  project  may  result  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  or  improved  meth- 
ods of  training  or  will  help  to  reduce  the 
period  of  required  training  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  quaUty  thereof.",  in 
addition  to  considerations  of  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  project  on  increased  en- 
rollment, and  the  maintaining  of  ac- 
creditation standing.  The  new  VA  provi- 
sion the  bill  pr(4>08es  Is  similar  In  philos- 
ophy to  my  amendments,  described 
earlier,  to  S.  934  and  S.  1747  for  health 
professions  and  nursing  education  and 
also  to  the  requirement  of  innovative  re- 
forms required  in  proposed  section  5067 
(b)  (1)  in  subchapter  HI  and  proposed 
section  5073(b)(5)  for  subchapter  IV 
programs. 

TA   TBAININC   OF   NEW   TYPES   OF   HEALTH 
MANPOWEB 

The  VA  is  in  a  particularly  oppor- 
tune position  to  develop  new  methods  of 
training  and  to  experiment  with  edu- 
catlcmal  requirements.  It  is  a  nationwide 
system,  consisting  of  165  hospitals — with 
three  more  to  be  activated  during  fiscal 
year  1972 — in  every  region  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  outstanding  reputation 
for  training,  due  to  its  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  manpower  field.  In 
addition.  It  has  the  unique  ability  to 
utilize  health  personnel  without  regard 
to  the  restrictions  of  State  licensing  or 
certification  requirements.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  ho^ital  system  is  thus 
in  a  position  to  produce  new  levels  and 
types  of  personnel;  to  expand  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  existing  tyi>es  of 


personnel:  and  to  put  the  innovations  to 
a  practical  test  In  a  clinical  setting  under 
the  quality  supervision  of  VA  and  medi- 
cal school  staff.  Hopefully,  after  success 
is  achieved  in  the  VA.  the  results  of  these 
innovations  can  be  provided  to  the  gen- 
eral medical  community  and  can  be  in- 
corporated into  general  usage. 

For  example,  the  VA  provides  an  al- 
most ideal  training  ground  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  categories  of  personnel 
calculated  to  extend  the  effectivoiess  of 
skilled  professionals.  It  is  estimated  that 
existing  facilities  and  VA  affiliates  could 
increase  their  annual  production  of  phy- 
sicians' assistants  by  no  less  than  200  or 
300  if  additional  training  funds  were 
made  available  for  this  purpose. 

Among  the  most  qualified  individuals 
who  can  benefit  from  these  programs  to 
train  new  types  of  health  personnel  are 
the  returning  trained  health  support 
personnel  of  the  armed  services,  such 
as  the  Army  medic  and  the  Navy  corps- 
man.  However,  careers  in  the  health 
fields  are  by  no  means  limited  to  those 
with  previous  health  training.  Because 
of  my  deep  interest  in  providing  career 
opportunities  to  veterans  and  particu- 
larly to  disabled  veterans  and  veterans 
of  the  current  conflict  in  Vietnam,  sec- 
tion 5063(c)  of  the  new  chapter  82. 
directs  the  Administrator  to  give  the 
highest  priority  for  admission  to  training 
programs  to  qualified  individuals  who 
are  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
those  who  are  disabled  and  that  he  give 
priority  to  qusJlfied  veterans  in  all  other 
cases. 

PILOT  PBOCRAMS  FOB  THE  BSTABUSHMXMT  OV 
NEW  SCHOOLS  OB  ABEA  HEALTH  EOXTCATIOM 
CENTEBS 

The  second  new  authority  included  in 
8.  2219  is  subchapter  m  in  the  proposed 
chapter  82:  implementing  pilot  pro- 
grams for  the  establishmoit  of  new 
medical,  health  professions,  allied  health, 
or  area  health  education  centers  opet- 
ated  in  c<»iJunction  with  existing  VA 
medical  facilities.  This  new  subchapter 
offers  a  dramatic  new  means  of  substan- 
tially contributing  to  the  Nation's  health 
manpower  needs. 

Under  this  authority,  the  VA  could 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  college 
or  university  to  establish  a  medical,  other 
health  professions,  or  allied  health  pro- 
fessions school  or  an  area  health  educa- 
tion center,  whereby  the  VA  could  lease 
to  the  college  or  university  land  or  build- 
ings for  a  nominal  consideration;  and 
make  improvements  necessary  to  make 
them  suitable  for  use  in  training  and  ed- 
ucation programs.  The  VA  medical  fa- 
cility would  provide  the  clinical  setting 
essential  to  the  training  and  education 
of  students.  In  addition,  grants  could  be 
awarded  to  these  institutions  to  support 
the  cost  of  faculty  salaries  for  the  first  6 
years,  with  a  gradually  decreasing  level 
of  support,  starting  at  90  percent  and  de- 
creasing down  to  50  percent.  To  be  eli- 
gible for  such  support,  the  school  would 
have  to  show  its  ability  to  meet  accredi- 
tation standards  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  to  be  able  to  provide  full  sal- 
ary support  after  the  initial  6  years.  In 
addition,  such  a  new  school  would  have 
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to  Include  in  its  plan  such  Innovations  as 
procrams  for  cooperative  interdiscipli- 
nary training,  emphasizing  the  team  ap- 
proach in  proTidlnc  health  services;  and 
the  training  for  new  types  of  health 
manpower,  such  as  physicians'  or  den- 
tists' assistants — assuring  the  fullest  op- 
portunities for  career  advancement— and 
programs  for  reendttng  and  retaining  fi- 
nancially or  educationally  disadvantaged 
individuals  having  potential  for  training 
in  the  health  flehL  These  provisions 
closely  resemble  the  capitation  condi- 
tions I  added  to  S.  934  and  8.  1747. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  a 
number  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, presently  not  aCOliated  with  med- 
ical schools,  situated  in  moderate-sised 
communities  some  distance  from  a  uni- 
versity medical  center,  to  areas  being 
considered  for  the  estatdishment  of  med- 
ical schools.  Many  of  these  hospitals 
have  sQfBcient  land  and  buildings  to  en- 
able them  to  lease  this  property  to  a 
projected  new  medical  or  health  profes- 
sions school.  In  these  locations,  the  Vet- 
erans' Admtoistration  hospital  could 
easily  provide  the  primary  cBnlcal  teach- 
ing resources  to  a  school,  when  supple- 
mented by  other  local  hospital  resources 
in  women's  and  children's  diseases.  The 
potential  exists  to  many  cases  for  utiliza- 
tion of  the  VA  hospital  to  a  health  pro- 
fessions school,  nursing  school,  allied 
health  school,  or  an  area  health  educa- 
tion center. 

Projections  based  on  the  establishment 
of  three  medical  schools,  and  one  dental 
school  would  produce  100  additional 
graduates  by  the  end  of  academic  year 
1»7«.  and  each  year  thereafter— 75  phy- 
sicians and  25  dentists — one  projected 
nurstog  school  would  provide  100  new 
graduates  eadi  year  after  1977.  and  some 
5,000  todividuals  would  receive  traming 
to  allied  health  schools  or  area  health 
education  tratatog  centera  each  year. 
surrarr  or  arraxATwa  rulth  psoitssion, 

•fXnrW    RKALTR    aCHOOX.    Am*    MMKA    RXALTB 
MDXXUmOM  CUHfS 

The  third  authority  tocluded  in  S.  2219 
is  contatoed  to  subchapter  IV  to  the  new 
chapter  82:  direct  ftoancial  support  to 
schools  affiliated  with  VA  facilities  to 
provide  encouragement  to  such  schools 
to  expand  and  improve  their  capacities 
to  trato  health  manpower.  The  support 
would  be  provided  only  if  It  would  result 
to  a  substantial  tocrease  to  the  number  of 
students  tratoed  at  the  school — if  such 
an  exi>ansion  would  not  endanger  its  ac- 
creditation standtog — or  compromise  the 
quality  of  education,  and  the  school  plans 
to  toclude  significant  programs  for  the 
training  of  new  types  of  health  person- 
nel, tocludlng  physicians',  dentists',  and 
other  health  profession's  assistants,  and 
uxuse  practitloiiers. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  this  pro- 
vision will  be  its  impact  on  emerging 
medical  schools  and  other  health  profes- 
sions schools  affiliated  with  VA  facilities. 
Through  grant  support  and  the  benefit  of 
VA  clinical  settings  they  should  produce 
signficantly  more  and  new  types  of  grad- 
uates at  a  faster  pace. 

AnVOnUAXIOKS  AOTHOUZAnOH 

To  cany  out  the  purposes  of  the  new 
chapter  82  to  be  added  by  S.  2219.  an  ap- 


propriation of  $125  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1972  through  1977,  is  author- 
ized. The  allocatton  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated among  the  three  programs  of  the 
new  chJ«iter  82  of  part  VI  of  Utle  38.  VJB, 
Code.  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  with  the 
exception  that  no  more  than  30  percent 
may  be  utilized  for  programs  under  ttie 
new  subchapter  n — Exmnsitm  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  Educa- 
tion and  Traintog  Capacity. 

EUPHASU    OH    CXnUICtTLtn*    IMFCOVEVENT    AIf» 

xmoLtMEtrT  KXPKnajcm 

1  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
major  emphasis  placed  m  S.  2219  on  pro- 
grams which  attack  the  critical  health 
manpower  shortage  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  tocentives  for  improvement  and 
innovation  to  curricula. 

In  each  of  the  three  major  subchapters 
c!  subchapter  82,  assistance  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  inclusion  to  a  training  pro- 
gram—whether it  be  to  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital,  to  a  pilot  program 
institution,  or  to  an  afOliated  health  edu- 
cation school  or  area  health  education 
center — of  certato  objectives.  These  ob- 
jectives reflect  the  capitation  condition 
programs  I  amended  toto  S.  934  and  8. 
1747.  They  are  to: 

Reduce  the  period  of  required  educa- 
tion and  traiiiing  for  health  personnel 
without  adversely  affecUng  the  quality  of 
such  education  or  traintog ; 

Develop  or  initiate  improved  methods 
of  education  and  training: 

Attract  qualified  veterans  to  the  health 
professions  and  para-professions; 

Develop  cooperative  toterdisciplinary 
traintog  among  health  professions  and 
allied  health  schools  with  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  the  team  approach  to  provid- 
tog  health  services; 

Expand  and  improve  education  and 
training  opportunities  for  allied  healtli 
and  other  health  personnel ; 

Develop  institutions  that  can  become 
viable  and  self-supporting; 

Trato  for  new  rolls,  types,  or  levels  of 
health  manpower,  tocludlng  physicians' 
assistants,  dentists'  assistants,  nurse 
practitioners,  providing  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities for  career  advancement  and  mo- 
bility; 

Recruit,  enxolU  and  retato  qualified  to- 
dividuals, who,  due  to  socio-economic 
factors,  are  financially  or  educationally 
disadvantaged: 

Blatotato  accreditation  standards; 

Increase  numbers  of  students  trained. 

PCfTZmUL    APPLICATION    OP    PEOVISIONS 

The  initial  reaction  from  the  medical 
community  to  provisions  included  to  S. 
2219  has  been  enthusiastic.  The  potential 
applications  of  its  provisions  are  numer- 
ous. 

Of  the  114  schools  currently  listed  by 
the  AMA  as  approved  or  to  development, 
only  24  are  not  now  or  currently  idan- 
ntog  to  be  affiliated  with  the  VA.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  made  it  a  policy  that  no  future  VA 
health  facilities  will  be  established  except 
to  locales  adjacent  to  health  professions 
education  institutions. 

In  my  own  State  of  California  alone, 
the  Loma  linda  University  School  at 
Medicine  has  requested  that  a  Veterans' 


Administration  hospital  be  constructed 
near  it;  schools  already  affiliated  with 
VA  hospitals  have  sought  further  rela- 
tionshtos — the  Universitir  of  Southern 
California,  Stanford  tnuvenity  School  of 
Medlctoe:  and  the  Ctolvendty  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  Schools  at  Davis,  Lob  An- 
geles, and  San  n-ancisco.  Several  have 
todicated  a  willingness  to  consider  pro- 
viding land  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
VetCTans'  hoepttol  near  the  medical 
scho(d.  Also,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  now 
uiuler  construction,  is  bdng  built  on  land 
d(Hiated  by  the  Dhiveni^  of  Oahfomia 
at  San  Diego  School  of  Medicine. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Carnegie 
Commissiwi  has  suggested  20  likely  VA 
hospitals  which  could  be  associated  with 
imlversity  health  science  centers  or  serve 
as  the  nuclei  for  area  health  education 
centers.  In  California,  these  tachide  the 
VA  facilities  to  Fresno  and  to  Los  Angeles 

In  addition,  I  have  received  letters 
from  leaders  in  the  healUi  educaticm  fi^d 
to  California  suggesting  aflDlatk>ns  be- 
tween the  VA  hospital  to  San  Fran- 
cisco— ^Fort  Mlley — and  the  City  Colletre 
of  San  Francisco  niu-sing  school ;  the  VA 
facility  in  San  Diego  and  allied  health 
professions  traintog  programs;  and  the 
Univer^ty  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Nursing  and  the  Brentwood 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  to  the 
training  of  the  Geriatric  Nurse  Practi- 
tioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  set  forth  at  this 
potot  in  the  Record  statonents  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Rhcba  de  Tomyay,  dean. 
UCLA  School  ot  Nurstog,  and  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Clifford  Grobstein.  vice  chan- 
cellor for  Health  Sciences  and  dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Cahfomia,  San  Diego,  regarding  the 
applicabUlty  of  S.  2219  to  potential  pro- 
grams at  those  schools. 

There  Ixing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

RKACTIOK  to  TBX  "VnXKAN'B  AOlfXiaaTBATION 
HZALTU  KlAMPOWKK  THAINmC  ACT" 

(PrepMred  by  Rbeba  de  Tcvnysy,  RJf..  Ed.  D. 
Dean  designate,  UCLA  Scbod  of  Nunlng) 
The  "Veterans  Admtoistration  Healtb 
Manpower  TraitUng  Act  of  1071"  will  provide 
mucb  needed  assistance  to  scbools  of  nursing 
both  to  Increase  enrollment  in  existing  train- 
ing programs  and  to  provide  additional  faci- 
lities for  preparing  nuraea  for  Increasing  re- 
sponsibUltles  in  tbe  care  of  people. 

Tbe  need  for  Increasing  the  supply  of 
nuises  bas  been  weU  documented.  Commuu- 
Ity  college  nursing  programa  throughout 
California  are  providing  first  level  registered 
nurses  econonUcally  in  terms  of  time  and 
tax-based  support.  These  nurses,  i>repar«d  In 
a  two  year  program,  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  perform  skillfuUy  atandardlaed 
nursing  measures  as  weU  as  provide  tbe  en- 
Tlronment  and  Interaction  necessary  to  pro- 
mote tbe  health  objective  of  tbe  patient. 
Tbe  community  need  t<x  these  nurses,  and 
the  appUcants  for  enrollment  to  the  com- 
munity college  nursing  program,  continues 
to  be  greater  than  the  schools  can  aceooimo- 
date  with  current  budget  and  faculties.  An 
example  can  be  cited  from  City  CoUege  of 
San  Fraxtclsoo.  TTie  chairman  of  the  nursing 
program,  mas  Oatoelle  OrUBn,  Indicates  that 
thla  program  should  double  its  enrollment 
from  the  current  100  students  to  200  stu- 
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dents  based  on  community  demand.  Chief  the  faculties  of  the  Wadsworth  and  Brent- 
deterrents  to  such  an  expansion  are  budgeted  wood  hospitals  for  clinical  nursing  experl- 
nursing  faculty  positions,  and  lack  of  ade-  ences,  but  to  date  has  not  Included  the 
quate  clinical  facilitlee  in  the  San  Francisco  extended  care  facilities  of  the  Veteran's  Hoe- 
Bay  Area.  A  Veterans  Hospital  is  located  in  pital.  If  additional  faculty  could  be  added 
San  Francisco  with  patients  having  health  to  the  school  of  nursing  faculty,  a  project 
problems  requiring  traditional  nursing  care,  for  preparing  Qerlatric  Nurse  Practitioners 
This  school  could  be  assisted  to  increase  its  could  be  undertaken  to  produce  nurses  pre- 
enrollment  if  additional  nursing  faculty  and  pared  for  primary  roles  In  caring  for  pa- 
classroom  space  as  well  as  clinical  resources  tients  with  chronic  problems  in  conjunction 
were  avaUable.  Tbe  proposed  "Veterans  Ad-  with  the  Veteran's  Hospital.  Research  U 
ministration  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  badly  needed  in  long  term  illness,  for  exam- 
of  1071"  would  provide  necessary  assistance  pie,  on  the  effects  of  such  interventions  as 
to  this  parUcular  schocri  of  nursing  to  In-  stimulation  and  irritation  to  prevent  sensory 
crease  Its  enrollment  ai^reciably.  This  deprivation  and  Its  effect  on  tbe  central  nerv- 
Gchool  of  nursing  Is  particularly  sensitive  to  ous  system.  The  utilization  of  tbe  extended 
the  needs  for  upward  mobility  for  vocational  care  facility  of  this  Veteran's  Hospital  would 
nvirses  seekmg  education  to  qualify  to  be-  provide  much  needed  research  facilities  for 
come  registered  nurses.  A  large  number  of  the  graduate  program  in  niirsing  at  UCtA. 
thoe  vocational  nurses  are  members  of  ml-  The  ftmds  provided  by  this  proposed  legisla- 
norlty  ethnic  groups,  and  according  to  tbe  tlon  could  assist  in  providing  both  classroom 
chairman  of  the  nursing  program  tbe  three  space  and  laboratory  space  for  such  research 
major  deterrents   In   accepting   many   more  efforts. 

qualified  memben  of  the  nursing  team  are         The  partnership  of  a  school  of  nursing 

budgeted  faculty  positions,  clinical  facilities,  financed  through  local  taxes,  such  as  a  com- 

and  classroom  sf>ace.  This  proposed  legisla-  munlty  college,  or  through  State  support  as 

tlon  would  provide  relief  in  all  three  areas.  the  University  of  California  and  the  Federal 

Baccalaureate   nursing   education   is   cur-  Government   through  the  use  of  Veteran's 

renUy  being  revised  to  Include  the  skills  of  Hospitals  will  benefit  all — patients,  students, 

diagnostic  health  screening,  and  the  man-  M»d  the  communities  involved. 

agement     of     specified     health      problems.  

Through  coUaboraUve  efforts  between  medl-        UNivxasrrY  op  CAtiroaNiA.  San  Dieoo, 
cine  and  nursing,  nurses  with  baccalaureate  ^  jj,jj^  Qg^^.   j^^^  ^  jgj^ 

and  higher  degree  wlU  be  assuming  respon-  ^^^  f^^^  Ceanston,    '  '  '  ' 

sibilltles  that  have  traditionally  been  the  re-  ^  g  Senate 

sponslblllty    of    the    physician.    Nursing    is  Washington  DC 

uniquely  suited  to  provide  assistance  to  pa-  j,^  senato.  Ceanston:  I  understand 
tlent  in  the  psycho-social  realm  of  human  ^hat  you  have  under  consideration  leglsla- 
needs.  such  as  counseUng  and  t««:hlng.  „^^  ^  promote  health  professional  eSuca- 
There  Is  considerable  dlscusrton  at  the  pres-  ^^^^  ^^^^s  by  the  VA.  I  believe  that  such 
ent  time  about  the  nurse  8  role  as  a  primary  legislation,  appropriately  drafted,  would 
care  agent  for  P«tlents  whose  major  prob-  „^^  ^  substantial  contribution  to  the  mis- 
ems  are  ones  of  adjustment  to  illness  and  3,^^  „j  ^j,,  ^^  ^  ^^y  ^  ^  j^^^^  manpower 

^°^l^\   "5.  ''k   .m"   '^^^''^    '"^   ^'P'^^K  needs.    I   would   emphasize   that   to  aSom- 

^"k„.*^     disabilities.  The  management  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  legislation  must  expand  and 

BtablUzed  chronic  long-term  Ulness  will  un-  ^'trengthen  existing  VA  medical  school  rela- 

fh"f^™^°"*  *  ""'^^  responalbUlty  Ui  tjonships  and  rec^nla  that  the  academic 

tne  luture.  ^ ^  rather  than  the  hospital  side  of  the  relation- 

The  objective  of  helping  each  person  to  live       ..      .      ,  . .         ^.     ,   .^,  ^,      ,      ^ 

his  life  in  comfort  and  dignity  is  a  central  «*»lP  ^^^o"'**  ^^«  "»*  initiative  in  educational 

nursing  goal.  All  older  Americans,  and  most  matters. 

certaiiUy  a  citizen  who  has  served  his  coun-         Here  at  San  Diego,  we  have  a  developing 

try  In  its  time  of  need,  deserves  personalized  School  of  Medicine  alongside  of  a  shortly-to- 

and  humane  care.  An  area  of  health  care  as  be-opened  VA  Hospital.  Additional  resoxirces 

yet  undeveloped  is  the  Oeriatrlc  Nurse  Prac-  supplied  either  to  the  School  or  the  Hospital 
titloner.    These   nurses    would    be   prepared 

tbrotlgh  carefully  supervised  clinical  erperi-  POSSIBLE  USE  OF  {175,000,000  UNDER  NEW  CH.  82  IN  S.  2219  PER  YEAR  OVER  6  YEARS  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  RELATED 
ences  with  concurrent  theoretical  courses  to  TO  ACTIONS  BY  VA  TO  EXPAND  THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  MANPOWER  POOL 

work  Independently  with  older  patients  pre- 
senting chronic  physical  and  emotional  prob- 
lems. This  preparation  would  jpost  likely 
occur  In  the  senior  year  of  the  bBcalaureate  Sec  S061 

nursing   program   to  provide   a   broad-base  7 — ~ 

background  In  the  pathophysiological  proc-  ^|^         aHo- 

esses  as   well   as  the  psychosocial  needs  of  vA       cation 

patients.  The  nurse  would  assume  responsl-  Yssr  (acMitia      to  VAN 

blllty  for  patient  health  screening,  counsel-  

Ing,  teaching,  and  continuous  evaluation  and  ]  IS         22  S 

health  management.  Through  team  efforts,  2lll!ll^llllllimmimi  23         U.5 

the  nurse  would  refer  those  patient  problems  3 — 23         14.5 

that  are  primarily  medical  in  nature  to  the  * ??         \\\ 

physician,  and   those  social  problems  that  ( 23         lis 

require    complex    assistance    to    the    social       

worker.  Other  members  of  the  health  team  ToW 130         95.0 

would    assist,  depending    on    the    patient's  

bmtv'for'referr^^^'^^lnatk^^nT^^u^t  ALLOCATION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  FOR  NEW  SCHOOLS      SCHEDULE  FOR  OPENING  OF  NEW  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUB- 
acU^Ues.  To  date.  su^Vpr^ratThM  not  """^  SUBCHAPTER  III  OF  CHAPTER  S2 

been    developed    as    an   Integral    part   of   a  |ln  tnlHiont  of  doMar^ 

baccalaureate  nursing  program.  

The  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  .  ^^^ 

School   of  Nursing  Is  weU  able  to  assume \iaM» 

responsibility  for  tbe  development  of  a  geri- 
atric nurse  practitioner  program.  Located  In  4  Medical  and  1  denial  Kfeeal..  11 31 

a   Center  for  the   Health  Sciences   with  a  !  J!!{!ill* '*•'' J'H 

Medical  School,  this  Center  is  in  close  prox-  **'"'^ - *** 

imity  to  the  Brentwood  Veterans  Hospital  Tabl.. „ 

complex.  The  School  of  Nursing  does  utUlae  \ ^ Student*  would  be  first  accepted  In  flit  year  after  «l»ft 


will  substantially  accelerate  our  program  for 
health  manpower  production.  For  example, 
we  will  take  our  fourth  class  of  approxi- 
mately SO  entering  MX). -students  this  com- 
ing fall.  Whether  we  can  enroll  our  projected 
full  class  of  96  students  In  tbe  fall  of  1972 
depends  on  additional  resources  for  faculty 
and  patient  care.  Funding  of  our  Clinical 
Science  Building,  as  you  know,  has  been  de- 
layed and  we  will  not  have  an  on-campiis 
hospital  of  our  own  for  at  least  five  yean. 
Additional  researoh  and  teaching  space  in 
the  VA  Hospital,  plus  broadened  utilization 
of  patient  care  facilities  there,  would  essen- 
tially guarantee  our  efforts  to  achieve  our 
Initial  objective  despite  other  delays.  More- 
over, It  would  enable  us  to  begin  to  consider 
moving  t>eyond  the  original  program  when 
earlier  projected  facilities  become  available. 

We  have  considerable  interest,  also.  In  pro- 
moting allied  health  professional  training  at 
the  VA.  Along  with  other  institutions  in  the 
area,  we  have  established  a  Coordinating 
Council  for  Education  in  Health  Sciences  in 
San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties.  Suitably 
augmented,  the  new  VA  Hospital  can  play  an 
important  role  in  establishing  a  Health  Edu- 
cation Center  for  tbe  region. 

Accordingly,  I  endorse  your  efforts  to  se- 
cure new  enabling  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  provisions  will  encourage  flow  of  support 
to  both  the  Medical  School  and  tbe  VA  Hos- 
pital so  that  each  will  be  motivated  toward 
a  mutual  approach,  rather  than  an  arrange- 
ment domiitated  by  either  party. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  continued  In- 
terest in  this  vital  area. 
Sincerely  youre. 

CUFFORO  OaOBSTKtN, 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Health  Sciences  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  unanimous  consent  to  set  forth 
next  in  the  Record  a  series  of  tables  in- 
dicating projections  for  the  training  and 
education  of  individuals  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  schools  and  area  health  educa- 
tion centers  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  2219. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Pn  thoujands  of  doHanl 


Sac  S067-(«ew  schoola 


Total 


Con- 
struction 


37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 

225.0 


20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 

100 


Salaries 


3.2 
12.3 
21.8 

2a  0 

24.8 
29.) 

112.0 


ToUl 


Sec 

S073- 
•xpand 
present 

affiliated    Adeiinis- 
schoots        tration 


23.2 
32.3 
41.8 
40.0 
34.8 
38.9 

212.0 


ei.8 
52.7 
43.2 
45.0 
50.2 
45.1 

298.0 


2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
ti 

15.0 


Total  by 
year 


125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 


750 
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Tolli 


78.90 

7.68 

15^41 

loao 


Number  of  scfioois  startinf  > 

year 

Medical 

Dental      IteiUns     Otker 

Total 

1 

2 

3 
1 

1               1            2 
2 

7 

3 

TaW 

4 

1               1           4 

10 

2€760 
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VHl  RAVE  St^TODENT  OASSES-CCCErT  FOI  TNE 
FNBT  BITBHN8  CLASS  WHKII  WKL  K  S 


SBcnoH-sT-BkcnoK   Akaltsu    ov   8.    2ai9, 

PBOPCMBD  VA  BIAI.TH  HUTFOmm  TfeAININS 

Act  or  1971 
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byMrfd 
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pratmn 

MHciito4 

yMr 

ItAMl   4idiMb 

ywrS 

T«W 

ywr 

BW.. 

2S         m. 

n        sn 

too 

325 

MH.. 

2S 

Wi.. 

us         s« 

75 

575 

vm.. 

m        TOO 

125 

S» 

ioo 

1W7.. 

2n           MD 
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»75 

2« 

ftHnayMr 


M7J 

UJ4 

If7». 

Wl 

MH 


EnrtflOMnt 


SO. 

310 
400 


Seetfom  t.  BBtabUsbfls  tho  title  of  the  pro- 
posed Act  sa  the  "Vetenme  Admlnlstnttoii 
BMltIt  Kanpower  Trslnlng  Act  of  1971". 

Section  2.  Sets  forth  eight  flndlnga  uul 
dedarsUons  l»y  the  Congrees  with  respect 
to  the  nation's  shortage  of  quallfled  health 
manpower;  the  great  nee<ls  for  exponelan 
of  training  and  education  of  health  manpow- 
er; the  unique  and  subetantlal  untapped  ca- 
pacity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (with 
Its  existing  afflUatlons  with  81  (this  number 
has  Increased  to  83  since  Introduction  of  S. 
3319)  medical  schools,  287  nursing  schools 
and  400  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
mOICCTEO  ENROUJKNT  FOR  MEN  SCHOOLS  UNDER  ^^ucate  and  train  health  manpower)  to  assist 
SUaCMAPTEJ)  III  OF  CH.  S2  *°  *^*  expansion  and  Improvement  of  existing 

_  ..^      „  and  the  establishment  of  new  affiliated  medl- 

8.  TNE  NUOSim:  SCHOOL  (4  YEAR)  WOULD  AMEPT  AN  cal.  other  health  professions  and  allied  ^h 
""T>At  ENTOTNG  CLASS  OF  SO  STWOENTS  IN  THE  schools  and  area  health  education  centers  as 
SECOND  PtOGNAM  YEAR,  ANO  ISO  EACH  YEAR  THERt-  weU  as  generally  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
AFTER.  CONSEQUENTLY  ITS  ENROLLMENT  ANO  6RADU-  and  Impiorement  of  education  and  training 
ATES  WOULD  BE  opportunltlea  for  all  health  personnel;  and 

the  eoBMrtlality  of  Increased  training  of  health 

GfidsKn     manpower  if  the  nation  is  to  proTlde  the 

beet  possible  medical  care  for  its  Teterans. 

The  specUle  clanses  in  the  section  are  aelf- 

"yjil'/Jil     explanatory. 

Section  3.  Revises  subsection  rb)  of  sec- 

SO     tion  4101   of   title  38,   regarding  f\incUons 
of   the   VA's   Dqtartment   ol   Medicine   and 

Hrt.:  C.  Th.  ■odin"  KlMob  «.  .xp«ct«l  t.  !.»«  .n  «,*-  l^^.Ji^^'' iJ^   ^'^^  to   ttbe   baalc 

■Mnt  it  5,000  «S««ot  stiMiwb.  .n  cU»«  ol  ««>abl«  iMfth  ^*  nilsaion  (providing  complete  medical  and 

durint  Uie  6Ui  progrim  y«ar.  hoepltal  services  for  veterans)    the  function 

of  assisting  In  providing  an  adequate  supply 

qC  health  manpower  to  the  entire  Nation  as 

Usi   OF   FtTNBS   roB   SWBCHAPTEK   IV   OF  loog  as  that  function  does  not  interfere  with 

CRAPTxa  83  the  primary  mlsaion.  Subeectloa    (b)    pros- 

Oiven  the  circumstances  of  the  economy  ^^^^J  limUs  education  and  training  acUvl- 

and  the  manpwoer  market  m  1871.  It  U  not  "**  *°  tboae  "in  order  to  more  effectively 

poaaibl*  to  address  the  naUon's  health  man-  '^^^^  °"^"  ^^^  i>*<^  DM&S  mission.  Under 

powes'  needs  In  terms  ol  numbers  In  ^)eclflc  '•^*  revised  subsection,  the  Administrator,  in 

flalda  or  professional  disciplines.  Jobs  in  the  (^d^  to  assist  the  Nation  to  meet  it's  needs 

allied  health  fields,  parUcvUarly  at  the  tech-  ^"^   '""''■•  health  manpower,   Is  directed  to 

nlcal  level  do  not  warrant  the  expense,  to  •^'H'  out   this  program   of  education   and 

tho  employee  or  the  employer,  of  reloeatlmi.  trali»iJi«  of  health  manpower  In  cooperation 

Titmwton.  prMritles  must  be  based  on  the  '^^^   health   professions   and   aUied   health 

needs  tor  bsalth  services  as  they  are  faced  by  schools,  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 

individual    communities    or    health    service  academic   health   centers,   and    area   health 

anas,  concentrating  attention  not  only  on  *a^»tion  eenters. 

basic  training  but  on  distribution.  utUiza-  ^^  revised  subsection  also  would  add  a 

tion  and  retention  of  personnel,        '  "•''  ■•«"i<l  sentence  requiring  that  the  Pree- 

Prlorltles  for  allocation  of  funds  admin-  Kent's  annual  budget  request  contain  a  sep- 

latered  under  Subcliapter  ni  will  be  based  a™'*  ''ne  item  for  health  manpower  educa- 

on  the  relevance  of  the  proposed  programs  ^°^  *'^  traimng. 

to  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the  commimlty  „  ""   '^^   subsection    (b)    resembles    the 

served  by   the  applicant,  i.e..  training  pro-  "A-propoeed    revision    (included    in   secUon 

grams  which  will  produce  manpower,  with  ^'  "^  ^^'  admlnutratlon  bill — S.  1934)  and 

the  appropriate  capabUltles  and  skills  and  In  establishes    the    basic    framework    for    the 

reasomble  numbers,  to  provide  the  kinds  of  chapter  83  to  to  be  added  to  part  VI  of  tlOe 

services  most  seriously  needed  by  the  com-  ^*  ''y  section  6  of  the  bUl  (S.  3319). 

munlty   (Including  the  VA  system  in  that  Section  4.  Adds  at  the  end  of  subsection 

community).  5001   (c)  of  title  38,  regarding  the  location 

I.  Physician  o*  VA  hoepltal  and  domlcUUry  facilities,  a 
3.  Nurse  requirement— reflecting  present  VA  policy— 

3.  Dentist  that  a  new  VA  hoeplUl  shall  be  constructed 

4.  Laboratory  Service  personnel  °ily  lo  c'ose  proximity  to  an  accredited  mcdl- 

5.  Badiology  Service  personnel  cal  or  osteopathic  school  which  Is  affiliated  or 
S.  Dental  Auxiliary  personnel  has  agreed  to  affiliate  with  the  VA  hospital 

7.  Physicians'  Aastscants  ^^  question  and  that  such  construction  shall 

8.  FM&R    Therapy    personnel    (I>hyaical     include  such   classrooms,   lecture  faculties. 
Medicine  and  RehabUltaUon)  laboratories,  and  other  teaching  space,  facUi- 

9.  Clinical  Psychcrioglst  ties,  aids  and  beds  necessary  to  carry  out 

10.  aodal  Worker  health    manpower    tralning-ln    accordance 

II.  Speech  Pathologist  and  Audlologlst  *^th  the  purpose  of  the  new  chapter  83  to 

12.  Inhalation  Therapist  he  added  by  section  5  of  the  bill.  Similar 

13.  Nurse  Anesthetist  langxiage  is  Included  In  the  proposed  sub- 

14.  Medical  Record  Library  personnel  chapter  II  (section  5064)  of  the  new  chap- 
16.  Dietetics  personnM  ter.  regarding  Improvements  to  existing  VA 
•.,  ...... ™  .,  ,,  _  health  faculties,  for  the  same  health  man- 
Mr.  (JRANSTON.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi-  power   education   and   purpose,   as   in   this 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  amendment  to  section  aooi  (e)  in  section  4 

be  printed  last  in  the  Rkcord  a  section-  <>'  the  bui. 

by-section  analysis  of  S.  2219.  followed  by  SectUm  5.  Subaectim  (a) .  Adds  to  Part  VI 

the  full  text  (tf  the  biU  with  typographi-  *"  *'*'*  ^-  »'«g»n»in«  acquisition  and  dlsposl- 

cal  errors  corrected  ^^'^  ''^  ^^  hospital  and  domiciliary  property. 

Th***  k^n.  n..%  »K{^f<.».,   »v^».<.,^.i  *   °**   Chapter  83.  entlUed   "UtUizatlon  of 

^^-Zrr5  w**  *^*^**?°' "^  ™***^*^  Veterans'  Administration  HoeplUls  to  Im- 

waa  oraerea  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  prove  and  Expand  Education  and  Training 

a8f<dlOWS:  of  Health  Manpower". 


Subchapter  I  of  the  new  eltapter  n.  Seta 
forth  basic  reqtdnments  tor  eoordinatton 
with  other  Federal  programs  and  pronmlga. 
tkm  of  regulations,  authorises  approprla- 
tlona  to  carry  out  the  new  ehaptsr.  and 
establishes  certain  limitations  on  saq>endl- 
ture  of  funds. 

New  Sectkm  soei  adds  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  coordinate  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  new  chapter  83, 
of  tttle  38,  and  programs  carried  out  under 
Public  Health  Service  Ac*  seotion  800  (Proj- 
ect Grants  for  Oradaate  Italnlng  in  Public 
Health).  tlUe  vn  (Health  Research  and 
Teaching  Faculties  and  Training  of  Profes- 
sional Health  Personnel,  Including  Training 
in  the  Allied  Health  Professions),  title  Vm 
(Nurse  Tlvlning)  and  title  IX  (Bdncatlon, 
Research,  Training,  and  Demonstratians  in 
the  Fields  of  Heart  Disease.  Cancer.  Stroke, 
Kidney  Disease,  and  Other  Related  Diseases) . 

Sew  SectUm  5002  authorises  appropria- 
tions of  $125,000,000  each  for  fiscal  years 
1973  through  1977,  and  stipulates  that  any 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  ren<tln  available  until  expended.  This 
section  further  stipulates  that  no  more  than 
two  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  cectlon  6083  for  any  fiaeal  year  may 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  t*  the  new  chapter  82. 

New  Section  5063.  Subeeetlon  (a)  prohibits 
the  Administrator  from  entering  Into  agree- 
ments under  provisions  of  the  new  chapter 
82  with  respect  to  Subchapter  in  pilot  pro- 
grams (for  assistance  in  the  establishment 
of  new,  public  nonprofit  medical,  health  pro- 
fessions, and  aUied  health  schools  and  area 
health  education  centers)  after  the  close  of 
the  sixth  calendar  year  after  the  calendar 
year  in  which  chapter  83  would  take  effect, 
and  sets  the  same  prohibition  with  respect  to 
Subchapter  IV  grante  (for  assistance  to  af- 
filiated medical,  health  professions,  and  al- 
lied health  schools,  other  health  manpower 
training  Institutions,  and  area  health  educa- 
tion centers) . 

Subsection  (b)  authorlaes  the  AdmlnistrR- 
tor  to  establish  the  Advisory  Subcommittee 
on  Programs  for  Assistance  for  Health  Man- 
power Education  and  Tfalning  of  the  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group  established  pursuant 
to  section  4113  of  lltle  38,  and  further  pro- 
hibits the  Administrator  from  entering  into 
any  agreements  or  making  any  g7«nts  under 
these  same  prograovs  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  such  Advisory  Subcommittee.  This 
subsection  further  provides  that  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Director  for  Research 
and  Education  in  Medicine  ahall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  new  Subcommittee. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Administrator  to 
ensure  that  qualified  persons  who  are  vet- 
erans shaU  be  given  priority  for  admission  to 
health  manpower  education  and  training 
programs  assisted  under  the  new  chapter  82 
or  any  provision  of  title  38,  and  that  among 
these  qualified  veterans,  highest  priority  be 
given  to  those  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  those  who  are  entitled  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  disabUlty  compensa- 
tion, or  whose  discharge  or  release  was  due 
to  a  disability  Incurred  or  aggravated  in  line 
of  duty. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Sub- 
committee established  purstiant  to  new  sec- 
tion 5083 (b),  to  prescribe  regulations  cov- 
ering terms  and  conditions  for  entering  into 
agreements  under  subchapter  ni  and  making 
grants  under  subchapter  rv  of  the  new  chap- 
ter 83. 

Subcfutpter  II  of  the  new  e?tapier  tt  of  the 
new  chapter.  Sets  Torth  new  ways  for  the 
Administrator  to  ekpand  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in-boTise  sdueation 
and  training  health  manpower  capacity. 

New  Section  5064  provides  that  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  in  the  new  section  5062 
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may  be  spent  to  extend,  expand,  alter,  im- 
prore,  remodd  or  repair  VA  buUdings  and 
structures  (Including  equipment  and,  where 
necessary,  the  addition  of  teaching  qtaee. 
aids,  and  beds)  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  them  suitable  for  use  for  health  man- 
power edticatlon  and  training  to  carry  out 
the  expanded  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Medldne  and  Surgery  as  it  would  be  newly 
defined  In  the  amended  section  4101(b)  of 
Utle  38  (to  assist  In  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  health  manpower  to  the  Nation, 
as  long  as  that  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
primary  V^.  mission  of  providing  complete 
medical  and  hospital  services  for  veterans) 
and  that  these  funds  may  also  be  spent  for 
the  development  otf  ln4>roved  methods  of 
education  and  training  which  ma;  reduce 
the  period  of  required  education  and  train- 
ing for  health  personnel  without  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  of  such  education  or 
training. 

Subchapter  III  of  the  new  chapter  82. 
Authorizes  the  implementation  of  a  pUot 
program  for  assistance  in  the  establishment 
of  new  public  nonprofit  medical,  health 
professions,  and  allied  health  schools  and 
area  health  education  centers.  U  located 
in  proximity  to  and  operated  In  conjunc- 
tion with  VA  medical  facilities. 

New  Section  5065  sets  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  subchapter 

New  Section  5066  defines  the  term  'area 
health  education  center,'  "health  professions 
school*  and  'state.' 

Subsection  (a)  describes  the  assistance 
which  may  be  provided  to  eUgible  institu- 
tions as  follows: 

(1)  Eisaalng  to  the  college  or  university 
of  land,  buildings  and  other  structures  (In- 
cluding equipment  therein)  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  a  school  or  center  as  defined  in 
new  section  6088.  Adopting  the  general  pro- 
Tialons  proposed  in  section  301  of  the  admin- 
istration sponsored  bill,  S.  1924.  any  lease 
made  pursuant  to  subchapter  n  of  new 
chapter  83  would  be  authorized  to  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  title  41. 17nlted  States  Code,  which  requires 
advertising  where  the  lease  exceeds  $500. 
Since  any  lease  under  this  section  would  not 
be  for  commercial  purposes,  but  only  for 
health,  or  educational  purposes,  advertising 
In  these  cases  serves  no  useful  purpose  but 
does  Involve  time  and  expense  that  Is  con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

In  addition,  any  lease  under  this  subchap- 
ter would  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
section  S03b  of  title  40.  which  bars  lease  pro- 
visions calling  for  alteration,  repair,  or  Im- 
provement of  such  leased  property  as  part 
of  the  consideration  for  the  rental  to  be 
paid. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  the  lessee 
woiUd  be  permitted  to  maintain,  protect,  or 
restore  pn^erty  where  such  property  is 
leased  to  public  or  nonprofit  organizations. 
In  negotiating  the  rental  value,  practice  is 
to  set  a  rate  that  wlU  serve  to  recapture 
the  value  of  all  services  provided  by  the 
Government.  In  some  Instances  if  the  lessee 
were  required  to  provide  for  maintenance 
and  protection  of  the  property  leased,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  be  relieved 
of  certain  expenses  for  materials  and  per- 
sonnel. 

(3)  Extension,  remodeling  or  repair  of 
building  and  structures  (including  the  pro- 
vision of  initial  equipment,  or  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  or  worn  out  equipment) 
and,  where  necessary,  the  addition  of  hos- 
pital teaching  beds,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  the  VA  hospital  in  question  suitable 
Tor  use  sa  health  professions  schools  or  area 
health  education  center  facilities. 

(3)  Payment  of  grants  to  support  the  costs 
of  faculty  aalarlss  during  the  first  six  years 
of  ths  school  or  center's  operation,  such 
support  to  represent  not  more  than  90  per- 


cent of  the  cost  of  faculty  salaries  dtuing  the 
first  three  yean  of  operation  and  no  more 
than  60  percent  during  the  second  three  years 
of  operation. 

Subsection  (b).  Paragraph  (1)  sets  forth 
requirements  that  must  be  met  prior  to  the 
Administrator  entering  into  agreements  pur- 
suant to  new  section  6067(a)   as  follows: 

A.  The  coUege  or  university  must  submit 
a  plan  whereby  It  agrees  to  provide  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement  Its  share  of  the 
financial  support  for  the  pr<^>oeed  schoOl  or 
center,  including  fuQ  financial  support  for 
aU  programs  essential  to  assiue  that  the 
school  wUl  meet  the  accreditation  standards 
of  appropriate  accreditation  bodies  approved 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

B.  The  overall  plans  for  the  school  or  cen- 
ter must  meet  such  professional  and  other 
standards  as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  and  must 
include  significant  programs  for  cooperative 
interdisciplinary  training  among  health  pro- 
fessions and  allied  health  schools  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  tt>e  team  approach  in 
providing  health  services,  training  for  new 
roles,  types  or  levels  of  health  manpower. 
Including  training  of  phyaldans'.  dentists' 
or  other  health  professions'  assistants  and/or 
ntirse  practitioners,  providing  for  career  mo- 
bility, or  programs  for  recruiting,  enroUing, 
and  retaining  qualified  Individuals  who  due 
to  socioeconomic  factors  are  financially  or 
educationaUy  disadvantaged. 

C.  The  school  must  maintain  mutually 
beneficial  arrangements  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facility  with  which  It 
is  associated. 

D.  The  school  must  show  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  with  the  aid  of  an 
agreement  under  new  section  6067(a)  It 
would  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of 
appropriate  bodies. 

Subsection  (b).  Paragnqih  (2)  directs  that 
any  agreement  entered  Into  pttrsuant  to 
subchapter  in  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  deems  neoss- 
sary  and  appropriate  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  Administrator  to 
providing  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
a  total  nxunber  of  no  more  than  ten  new 
health  Institutions,  which  may  be  public 
nonprofit  health  professions  and  aUled  health 
schools  or  area  health  education  centers,  and 
directs  that  schools  and  centers  established 
with  assistance  under  subchapter  in  ahaU 
be  geographlcaUy  dispersed  throug^iout  the 
United  States. 

Subchapter  IV  of  the  new  chapter  82.  Pro- 
vides for  assistance  to  affiliated  medical, 
health  professions,  and  allied  health  schools 
and  other  health  manpower  training  Institu- 
tions, and  area  health  education  centers. 

New  section  5071  declares  the  purpose  of 
Subchapter  IV  to  make  grants  to  health  man- 
power training  institutions  affiliated  with 
the  V.A.  In  order  to  assist  such  Institutions 
to  expand  and  Improve  their  capacities  to 
train  health  manpower. 

New  section  5074  defines  the  term  "eligible 
institution"  as  being  a  nonprofit  public  or 
private  health  professions  school  of  the  type 
defined  in  section  6066,  area  health  education 
center  of  the  type  defined  in  section  5088.  or 
institution  for  the  training  or  education  of 
alUed  health  or  other  health  personnel, 
which  maintains  an  affiliation  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Unlike  Subchapter  m. 
aasistance  under  Subchapter  IV  Is  available 
for  nonprofit  private  institutions,  whereas 
Subchapter  in  includes  only  pubUc  insti- 
tutions. 

New  Section  5073.  Subsection  (a)  seU 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  grants  to  eli- 
gible institutions  may  be  awarded.  These 
purposes  are  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  the  expansion  and  Improvement 


of  the  Institution's  capacity  to  train  health 
manpower.  Grants  which  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  faculties  may  Include  only  the 
extension,  expansion,  alteration.  Improve- 
ment, remodeling  or  repair  of  existing  struc- 
tures (including  provision  of  initial  equip- 
ment and  replacement  of  obsolete  or  worn- 
out  equipment). 

New  Section  5073.  Subsection  (b)  author- 
ises apiMoval  of  applications  for  a  grant  un- 
der section  5073  only  If: 

(1)  the  grant  wlU  be  for  a  project  or  pro- 
gram which  WlU  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  Improving  the  education  (includ- 
ing continuing  education)  or  training  pro- 
gram of  the  eligible  Institution  and  wlU  also 
result  in  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  trained  at  the  institution; 

(2)  there  is  assurance  that  the  increase  In 
the  numl>er  <^  students  will  not  threaten  any 
existing  accreditation  or  compramlse  the 
quality  of  training  at  the  InstltutUm; 

(3)  the  application  provides  for  proper  fis- 
cal   control    and    accounting    procedures: 

(4)  the  appUcatlon  provides  for  making 
appropriate  reports  and  keeping  such  records 
as  the  Administrator  may  require;  and 

(5)  the  application  sets  forth  significant 
programs  for  tt>e  education  and  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  or  other  health  profes- 
sions assistants,  or  nurse  practitioners,  or 
other  new  types  of  health  personnel,  provid- 
ing the  fuUest  opportonttles  for  career  ad- 
vancement and  mobility. 

New  Section  5074  provides  for  the  manner 
in  which  payment  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
grants  under  subchapter  IV. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  S.  2219.  Makes 
conforming  changes  In  the  table  of  parts  and 
chapters  at  the  l>eginning  of  title  38  and  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part 
VI  of  tiUe  38. 

Section  8.  Provides  that  during  the  two 
years  immediately  foUowlng  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  part  of  any  real  pr<q)erty  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  ShaU  be  determined  to  be  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  transferred  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

8.  2219 
A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorise  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  new  public 
nonprofit  medical,  health  profesaions,  and 
allied  health  schools  and  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  health  manpower  train- 
ing programs  In  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  and  In  existing  educational  in- 
stitutions ^<«'«***^  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaenttaives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  niAy  tie  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  physi- 
cians, other  health  professionals,  allied  health 
personnel,  and  other  health  manpower  in  the 
United  States: 

(2)  that  It  U  estimated  that  there  U  a 
shortage  in  the  United  States  now  of  at  least 
forty-eight  thousand  physicians,  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  dentists.  oiM  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  nurses,  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  optometrists,  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  podiatrists,  and  two  hundred 
sixty-tix  thousand  aUled  health  and  other 
health  personnel; 

(3)  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  op- 
erates the  largest  medical  care  system  In  the 
United  States  with  over  a  quarter  century 
of  experience  in  the  education  and  training 
of  health  manpower; 
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(4)  that  XtM  Depwrtnwnt  of  Medicine  and 
8tirget7  of  the  Veterans'  Adxnlnlstntlon 
nuJntalne  an  active  and  close  affiliation  with 
eighty-one  medical  schools,  flTty-one  dental 
echoola.  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
acbooU  of  nxirsing  and  approximately  four 
hundred  universities,  colleges,  and  junior 
colleges  which  educate  and  train  health  man- 
power; 

(5)  that  It  U  eeeentlal  that  the  health  man- 
power pool  of  the  Nation  be  expanded; 

(8)  that  If  the  training  of  suSclent  num- 
bers of  physicians,  other  health  profession- 
als, allied  health  personnel,  and  other  health 
personnel  Is  to  be  accomplished.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  educational  oiHsacltles  of  medi- 
cal and  health  professions  schools  affiliated 
with  the  Vetenms'  Administration  be  ex- 
panded, that  new  medical  and  health  pro- 
fessions schools  afDllsted  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  hospitals  be  established,  and 
that  education  and  training  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  existing  and  future  allied 
health  and  other  health  personnel  be  ex- 
panded and  improved: 

(7)  that  because  of  the  size,  illverslty.  and 
quality  of  Ito  medical  program,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
assist  In  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
existing  affiliated  medical,  other  health  pro- 
fessions and  allied  health  schools  and  area 
health  education  centers.  In  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  new  public  nonprofit  medical,  health 
professions  and  allied  health  schools  and 
area  health  education  centers,  and  In  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  education 
and  training  opportunities  for  allied  health 
and  other  health  personnel;  and 

(8)  that  It  Is  essential  that  an  adequate 
number  of  physicians,  health  professionals, 
allied  health  personnel,  and  other  health 
personnel  be  trained  if  the  Congress  is  to  dis- 
charge iU  responsibility  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  care  for  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  4101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Ckxle,  is  amended  by  deleting  subeec- 
tlon  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  primary  function  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  provide  a  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  the  medical 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  and  to  as- 
sist In  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
health  manpower  to  the  Nation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  extent  feasible 
without  Interfering  with  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans,  develop  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  education  and  training  of 
such  health  manpower,  acting  in  cooperation 
with  such  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy,  optometry,  po- 
diatry, public  health  or  allied  health  pro- 
fessions; other  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing; medical  centers;  academic  health  cen- 
ters and  area  health  education  centers: 
hospitals;  and  such  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  shall 
be  Included  in  the  budget  required  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
11)  a  separate  line  item  showing  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration during  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
education  and  training  of  health  manpower." 

Sxc.  4.  Section  6001(c)  of  tiOe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  any  new  hospital  shall  be 
constructed  in  close  proximity  to  a  school  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy  which  is  accredited  by 
a  reoognlaed  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wdfare  and  which  has  agreed  to  affiliate  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  through  such 


hospital  and  shall  Include  such  classrooms, 
lecture  facilities,  laboratories,  and  other 
teaching  space,  facilities,  aids,  and  beds  as  are 
necessary  to  make  the  hospital  suitable  for 
health  manpower  education  and  training  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  chapter  82 
of  thU  tlUe". 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Part  VI  of  UUe  38,  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  chapter  81  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  82— TmLIZATION  OP  VKTKB- 
ANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAIjS  TO 
IMPROVE  AND  EXPAND  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OF  HEALTH  MANPOWER 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— OOORDINAnON  WITH 
OTHER  PROGRAMS;  AUTHORIZA'HONS 
FOR  APPROPRIATIONS;  GENERAL  PRO- 
VISIONS 

"Sec. 

"5061.  Coordination  with  other  programs. 
"5062.  Authorization  for  ^proprlations. 
"5063.  Limitation  on  agreements;  regttlatlons. 

"SUBCHAPTER  H— EXPANSION  OP  VETER- 
ANS'  ADMINISTRATION   HOSPITAL   ED- 
UCATION   AND    TRAINING    CAPACITY 
"5064.  Expendltiires    to   remodel    and    make 
special  allocations  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   hospitals    for    health, 
manpower  education,  and  training. 

"SUBCHAPTER  HI— PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  NEW  PUBLIC  NONPROFIT  MEDICAL, 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS,  AND  ALLIED 
HEALTH  SCHOOLS  AND  AREA  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  CENTERS 

"5065.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

"6066.  Definitions. 

"5067.  PUot  program  assistance. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— ASSISTANCE  TO  AF- 
FILIATED MEDICAL,  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS. AND  ALLIED  HEALTH  SCHOOLS 
AND  OTHER  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  AREA 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

"6071.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

"5072.  Definitions. 

"5073.  Grants. 

"6074.  Payments. 

"SUBCHAPTER    I— COORDINATION    WITH 
OTHER  PROGRAMS:    AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  APPROPRIATIONS;  GENERAL  PRO- 
VISIONS 
"i  6061.  Coordination  with  other  programs 
"The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  to  the 
maximum     extent     practicable,     coordinate 
programs  carried  out  under  this  chapter  and 
programs  carried  out  under  section  309  and 
titles  vn,  vm,  and  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 
"I  5062.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jxine  30,  1972.  and  a  like  sum  for  each 
of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  entering  into  agreements  and  mak- 
ing grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter.  Funds 
appropriated  ptirsuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  Not  more 
than  2  per  centimi  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  in 
carrying  out  this  chapter  In  such  fiscal  year. 
"i  6063.  Limitations  on  agreements;  regula- 
tions 
"(a)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  under  subchapter  in  of  this 
chapter  or  make  any  grant  under  subchapter 
IV  of  this  chapter  after  the  close  of  the  sixth 
calendar  year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
this  chapter  takes  effect. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  under  subchapter  HI  of  this 
chapter  or  make  any  grant  under  subchap- 
Vet  TV  of  this  chapter  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  an  Advisory  Subcommittee  on 
Programs   for   Assistance  for  Health   Man- 


power Education  and  Training,  which  the 
Administrator  is  hereby  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, of  the  ^>ecial  Medical  Advisory  Group 
established  under  section  4112  of  this  Utle. 
The  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
Research  and  Education  in  Medicine  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  such  subcom- 
mittee. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that 
qualified  persons  who  have  been  separated  or 
discharged  from  the  active  military,  naval  or 
air  serrice  shall  be  given  priority  for  admis- 
sion to  health  manpower  education  and 
training  programs  assisted  under  this  chapter 
or  any  other  provision  of  this  title  and  that 
among  such  qualified  persons  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  those  who 
are  entitled  to  disability  compensation  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  whose  discharge  or  release  was  for 
a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of 
duty  shall  be  given  the  highest  priority. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  subcommittee  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  covering  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  entering  into  agreements  un- 
der subchapter  ni  and  making  gnmts  under 
subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter. 

"SUBCHAPTER  H— EXPANSION  OF  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL  EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAINING  CAPACITY 
"i  5064.  Expenditures  to  remodel  and  make 
special  allocations  to  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  for 
health  manpower  education  and 
training 
"Out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  pxirsuant  to  the  author- 
ization In  section  6062  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  expend  such  sums  as  he 
deems  necessary,  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
thereof,  for  (A)  the  necesary  extension,  ex- 
pansion, alteration.  Improvement,  remodel- 
ing, or  repair  of  Veterans'  Administration 
buildings  and  structures  ( Including  provision 
of  Initial  equipment,  replacement  of  obsolete 
or  worn -out  equlpiment,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, addition  of  classrooms,  lecture  faculties, 
laboratories,  and  other  teaching  space,  facil- 
ities, aids,  and  beds)  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  them  suitable  for  use  for  health 
manpower  education  and  training  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  set  forth  In  section 
4101(b),  and  (B)  si>eclal  allocations  (includ- 
ing trainee  stipends  and  Instruction  salaries) 
to  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  for  the 
development  or  initiation  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  education  and  training  which  may  In- 
clude the  development  or  initiation  of  plana 
which  reduce  the  period  of  required  educa- 
tion and  training  for  health  personnel  but 
which  do  not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
such  education  or  training. 

"SUBCHAPTER  HI- PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  NEW  PUBLIC  NONPROFIT  MEDICAL 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS',  AND  ALLIED 
HEALTH  SCHOOLS  AND  AREA  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  CENTERS 
"{  6065.  Declaration  of  purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  U  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  implement  a  pilot  program  under 
which  he  may  provide  assistance  In  the 
establishment  of  new  public  nonprofit  health 
professions  and  allied  health  schools,  and 
area  health  education  centers  If  such  schools 
and  centers  are  located  in  proximity  to,  and 
c^>erated  in  conjunction  with.  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistrtaion  medical  facilities. 
"I  6066.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpoee  of  this  subchapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'area  health  education  cen- 
ter' means  a  public  nonprofit  educational 
facility  or  other  public  nonprofit  Institution 
aflUiated  with  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  for  the  conduct  of  or  the  providing 
of  guidance  for  education  and  training  pro- 
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grams  for  health  manpower  in  association 
with  State,  community,  or  other  nonprofit 
colleges  or  universities,  other  hospitals  and 
health  facilities,  or  professional  health  or 
medical  organisations  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphical area  to  serve  as  an  Instrument  of 
cooperation  between  the  medical  school  and 
its  education,  research,  and  health  service 
programs  and  the  framework  of  health  facili- 
ties and  organizations  and  activities  for  the 
betterment  of  health  in  a  given  area. 

"(2)  The  term  'health  professions  school' 
Includes  any  public  nonprofit  school  of  med- 
cine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  nursing,  phar- 
macy, cytometry,  podlatory  or  public  health 
which  la,  or  there  Is  reasonable  assurance 
will  be,  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(3)   The  term   'State'  means  the  several 
States,   the   District   of  C<riumbla,   and   the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
"i  5067.  Pilot  program  assistance 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Adnilnlstrator,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wd- 
fare,  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide to  any  public  nonprofit  college  or  uni- 
versity the  following  assistance  to  enable 
such  college  or  university  to  establish  a  new 
health  professions  or  allied  health  school  or 
an  area  health  education  center: 

"(1)  The  leasing  to  the  college  or  univer- 
sity for  nominal  or  no  consideration,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate,  of  such  land,  and 
such  bviOdlngs  and  other  structures  (includ- 
ing equipment  therein)  under  the  control 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  school  or  cen- 
ter. Any  lease  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter to  any  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vlsicms  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  UB.C.  6).  Notwithstanding  section  321 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1933,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1932  (40  U.S.C.  303b),  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  a  lease  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subchapter  to  any  public  non- 
profit organization  may  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, protection,  or  restoration,  by  the 
lessee,  of  the  property  leased,  as  a  part  or  all 
of  the  consideration  for  the  lease. 

"(2)  The  extension,  alteration,  improve- 
ment, remodeling,  or  repair  of  buildings  and 
structures  (including  the  provision  of  Ini- 
tial equipment,  and  replacement  of  obsolete 
or  worn-out  equipment)  and,  where  neces- 
sary, the  addition  of  hospital  teaching  beds 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for  use  as 
health  professions  schools  or  area  health 
education  center  fadlltles. 

"(3)  The  payment  of  grants  to  reimburse 
the  college  or  university  in  part  for  the  coat 
of  the  salaries  of  the  facility  of  such  bchool 
or  center  during  the  initial  twelve-month 
period  of  operation  of  the  school  or  center 
and  the  next  five  such  twelve-month  periods, 
but  payntent  under  this  paragraph  in  the 
case  of  any  college  or  university  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  faculty 
salaries  during  the  first  three  twelve-month 
periods  of  operation,  and 

"(B)  50  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  second  such  three  twelve-month  pe- 
riods. 

"(b)  (I)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter 
into  any  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  unless  he  finds  that — 

"  (A)  the  college  or  university  has  declared 
its  clear  intention,  and  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  a  plan  under  which  it  agrees, 
to  provide  during  the  term  of  the  agreement 
Its  share  of  the  financial  support  for  the 
proposed  school  or  center,  including  full  fi- 


nancial support  for  all  other  educational 
programs  and  facilities  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  clause  <D) 
of  this  paragraph  and  to  provide  ftill  salary 
support  for  the  proposed  sdiool  or  center 
thereafter; 

"(B)  the  overall  plans  for  the  school  or 
center  meet  such  professional  and  other 
standards  as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  the 
education  and  training  programs  and  Include 
significant  programs  for  (1)  cooperative  In- 
terdisciplinary training  among  health  pro- 
fessions and  allied  health  schools  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  the  team  approach  in 
providing  health  services,  (11)  training  for 
new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  health  man- 
power. Including  training  of  physicians', 
dentists',  or  other  health  professions'  assist- 
ants and  of  nurse  practitioners,  providing 
the  fullest  opportunities  for  career  advance- 
ment and  mobility,  or  (ill)  recruiting,  en- 
rolling, and  retaining  qualified  individuals 
who  due  to  socioeconomic  factors  are  finan- 
cially or  educationally  disadvantaged; 

"(C)  the  school  or  center  will  maintain 
such  arrangements  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facility  with  which  It 
is  associated  (including  but  not  limited  to 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  made  under 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  81  of  this  title)  as 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  mission  of  the  medical  facility  and 
the  school  or  center;  and 

"(D)  with  regard  to  health  professions  and 
allied  health  schools,  after  constUtatlon  with 
the  appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that,  with  the  aid  of 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  school  will  meet  the  accredita- 
tion standards  of  such  body  or  bodies  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Administrator  tinder  this  subchapter  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  (In  addi- 
tion to  those  Imposed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  and  (b)(1)  of  this  secUon)  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  use  the 
authority  under  this  subchapter  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  more  than  ten  new 
public  nonprofit  health  professions  and 
allied  health  schools  and  area  health  edu- 
cation centers.  Schools  and  centers  estab- 
lished with  assistance  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  located  in  geographically  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— ASSISTANCE  TO  AF- 
FILIATED MEDICAL.  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS, AND  ALLIED  HEALTH  SCHOOLS 
AND  OTHER  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  AREA 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS 
"i  5071.  Declaration  of  purpoee 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  carry  out  a  program  of  grants 
for  eligible  health  manpower  training  In- 
stitutions and  area  health  education  centers 
which  maintain  affiliations  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  In  order  to  assist  such 
Institutions  or  centers  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove their  capacities  to  train  health  man- 
power. 

"5  5072.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'eligible  Institution'  means  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit — 

"(1)  health  professions  school  of  the  type 
defined  In  section  6066  of  this  title, 

"(2)  area  health  education  center  of  the 
type  defined  in  section  6066  of  this  title,  or 

"(3)  Institution  for  the  training  or  edu- 
cation of  allied  health  or  other  health  per- 
sonnel. 


which  maintains  an  aflUlatlon  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

"i  5073.  GranU 

"(a)  Any  eUgible  Institution  may  apply  lo 
the  Administrator  for  a  grant  under  this 
subchapter  to  assist  sticb  Institution  to  carry 
out,  through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  with  which  It  is  affiliated,  projects 
and  programs  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  such  Institution's  capacity  to 
train  health  manpower.  Any  such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  a  plan  to  carry  out  such 
projects  and  programs  and  such  other  infor- 
mation In  such  detail  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate.  Grants  un- 
der this  subchapter  which  provide  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  may  include  only 
the  extension,  expansion,  alteration,  im- 
provement, remodeling  or  repair  of  existing 
structures  (including  provision  of  Initial 
equipment  and  replacement  of  obsolete  or 
worn-out  equipment) . 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor. In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  only  upoln 
the  Administrator's  finding  that — 

"(1)  the  proposed  projects  and  programs 
for  which  the  grant  will  be  made  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  improving  tbe 
education  (including  continuing  education) 
or  training  program  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tion and  will  result  In  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  trained  at  such 
institution; 

"(2)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  from 
a  recognized  accrediting  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  ntunber  of  students  wUl  not 
threaten  any  existing  accreditation  or  other- 
wise compromise  the  quality  of  the  training 
at  that  institution; 

'  "(3)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of. 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  subchapter; 

"(4)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
subchapter,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 
and 

"(5)  the  application  sets  forth  significant 
programs  for  the  education  and  training  of 
physicians',  dentists',  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions' assistants,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
other  new  types  of  health  personnel,  provid- 
ing the  fullest  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement and  mobility. 

"i  5074.  Payments 

"Payments  made  pursuant  to  grants  under 
this  subchapter  may  be  made  In  install- 
ments, and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  and  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  VI  of  such  title  are  each  amended 
by  adding 

"82.  Utilization  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration   Ho^itals    to    Improve 
and     Expand     Education    and 
Training  of  Health  Manpower..  5060" 
Immediately  below 

"81.  Acquisition  and  Operation  of 
HheplUl  and  Domiciliary  Fa- 
cilities; Procurement  and  Sup- 
ply   6001". 

Sec.  6.  During  tbe  two-year  period  Imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
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of  this  Act,  no  part  of  any  real  property 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Vetecaas' 
Administration  or  transferred  or  otbervlee 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  any  provision  <rf  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Servicea 
Act  of  1940. 


July  22,  1971 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  momlns  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mesflage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  699)  to  reqxilre  a  radiotelephone  on 
certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  4354)  to 
amend  section  127  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  vehicle 
width  limitations  cm  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, in  order  to  increase  such  limitations 
for  motorbuses,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  4354)  to  amend  section 
127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  vehicle  width  limltati<HXs  on 
the  Interstate  System,  in  order  to  in- 
crease such  limitations  for  motorbuses, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT/T- 
TION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  9667,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  for 
1972,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  9867)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

llie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
C(»nmittee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  miyself  such  time  as  I  may 
reqxiire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment as  original  text,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  t^  reason  of  agreement  to 
this  order. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  9.  strike  out  "21,342,000'' 
and  insert  "$22,842,000". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "«34,000,000"  and  Insert 
'•$31. 100,000". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  after  "(49  U.S.C.  1874)", 
strike  out  "$600,000"  and  insert  "$1,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word  "Colum- 
bia", strike  out  "$1,800,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
760,000". 

On  page  3.  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"Crvn.  SuPKasoNic  Aiacaarr  Devxlopmxkt 
Tkkicimation 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment program.  $58,500,000." 

On  page  5.  line  17,  after  "6  UJ3.C.  3100". 
strike  out  "$96,682,000"  and  Insert  "$101,- 
682,000". 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
strike  out  "$7,160,000"  and  Insert  "$9,760,- 
000". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  $14,000,000"  and  insert  "$16,600,- 
000". 

On  page  7,  line  24  after  the  word  "grant". 
Insert  "engineering  and  service  testing  In- 
cluding construction  of  test  faclUUes  and 
acquisition  of  necessary  sites  by  lease  or 
grant;":  and,  on  page  8,  line  6,  after  the  word 
-Alaska",  strike  out  "$262,009,300"  and  In- 
sert "$301,809,300". 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  23. 
strike  out  "research,  development,  and  service 
testing"  and  insert  "research  and  develop- 
ment": on  page  0,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"grant",  strike  out  "$63,360,700"  and  insert 
"$73,360,700":  and.  in  Une  6,  after  the  word 
"for",  where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  out  "research,  development,  and  service 
testing"  and  insert  "research  and  develop- 
ment". 

On  page  9.  after  line  20,  strike  out : 

"PEOEaAL  Patmxnt  to  ths  Airposts  and 

AnWAT    TEWST    POTJD 

"Por  payment  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  by  section  208(d)  of 
Public  Law  91-258.  $530J>44.000;  however. 
the  unappropriated  balance  In  the  Trust 
Fund  as  of  July  1,  1972,  shaU  be  avaUable 
solely  to  liquidate  obUgations  Incurred  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1972,  under  sections 
14(a)(1)  and  14(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  94- 
258." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"FKDXaAI.   PaTMENT   to   the    AotPORT    AND 

AnwAT  Tbost  Fund 

"For  payment  to  their  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  by  section  208(d)  of 
Public  Law  01-258,  $750,744,000;  Provided, 
That  of  the  anticipated  unappropriated  bal- 
ance in  the  Trust  Fund  as  of  July  1,  1972.  not 
to  exceed  $408,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
liquidate  obligations  Incurred  under  sections 
14(a)(1)  and  14(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  91- 
258." 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "$7,110,000"  and  Insert  "$7,159,- 
000";  in  line  12,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$92,337,000"  and  Insert  "$93,326,000": 
and,  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$14,855,000"  and  Insert  "$16320,000". 

On  page  13,  line  14.  after  the  word  "ex- 
panded", strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert 
"$10,000,000 ';  and.  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
■•$3,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Code", 
strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert  "$20,- 
000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  11.  after  "(78  Stat.  605)". 
strike  out  "$4,661,393,000"  and  Insert  "$4, 
662,382,000". 

On  page  15.  line  8.  after  the  word  "fund", 
insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  appropria- 
tions from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are 
authorized    for    UqvUdation    of    obligations 


Incurred  against  balances  of  the  sums 
authorized  for  prior  fiscal  yeara  and  remain- 
ing unobllKated  at  Julv  1. 1971." 

On  page  16,  line  20.  after  the  word  "Fund", 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  appro- 
priations from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are 
authorized  for  liquidation  of  obligations  in- 
curred against  balances  of  the  sums  author- 
ized for  prior  fiscal  years  and  remaining 
unobligated  at  July  1.  1971." 

At  the  top  of  page  16,  Insert: 

"BALTXICOaE-WASHINCTON   PARKWAY   TRUST 
riTNO 

"For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  for  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $2,600,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  'Highway  trust  fund'  and 
to  be  withdrawn  therefrom  at  such  times 
and  In  such  amounts  as  noay  be  necessary." 

On  page  16.  line  13.  after  "6  tJS.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$62,837,000"  and  insert  "$76,837,- 
000":  and.  In  line  14,  after  the  word  "which", 
strike  out  "$22,000,000"  and  insert  "$20,600,- 
000". 

On  page  17.  line  6,  strike  out  "$1M3,000" 
and  Insert  "$2,468,000". 

On  page  17.  line  9.  after  the  word 
"activities",  strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and  in- 
sert   "$13,700,000". 

On  page  17,  line  13,  after  "5  VB.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$6,481,000".  and  Insert  "$6,781  - 
000". 

On  page  17,  after  line  13,  Insert: 

HICH-SPEEO  CROUND  TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 

"Tot  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  in  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  $29,077,000,  to 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shaU  be  avaUable 
only  upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  979  or 
HJi.  8107  and  H.R.  8302,  02d  Congress." 

On  page  18.  at  the  beginning  of  line  26. 
strike  out  "$6300,000"  and  Insert  "$7,149,- 
000". 

On  page  19,  line  6,  after  the  -wotd 
"expended",  strike  out  "$62,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$78,000,000":  In  line  7,  after  the  word 
"That",  strike  out  "$49,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$76,000,000";  and.  In  line  8.  after  the  word 
"demonstrations",  strike  out  "of  which  not 
less  than  $3,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
related  to  subway  safety"  and  insert  "of 
which  $40,000,000  shaU  be  utUlzed  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  on  bus,  com- 
muter raU,  raU  rapid  transit  and  lij^t  raU 
research". 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
strike  out  "$30,640,000"  and  Insert 
"$28,940,000". 

On  page  26,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  administrative 
expenes  in  connection  with'  commitments  for 
grants  in  aid  for  airport  development  aggre- 
gating more  than  $280,000,000  in  fiscal  vear 
1972." 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12. 
change  the  section  number  from  "304"  to 
"303";  and,  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "of ", 
strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  Insert  '$50,000.- 
000". 

On  page  25.  after  line  15,  strike  out: 
"Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der   this    Act    ShaU    be    available    for    the 
planning  or  execution  of  programs  the  obli- 
gations for  which  are  in  excess  of  $76,000,000 
m  fiscal  year  1972  for  State  and  Community 
Highway  Safety  and  Highway  Related  Safety 
Grants'." 
On  page  26.  after  line  20,  strike  out: 
"Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der   this    Act    ShaU    be    avaUable    for    the 
planiUng  or  execution  of  programs  the  obli- 
gation for  which  are  in  excess  of  $20,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  reimbursable  program,  in 
fiscal  year  1972  for  "Forest  Highways'." 
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At  the  Vap  at  page  26,  strike  out: 

"Sac.  307.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  ahaU  be  available  for  the 
planning  or  execution  of  programs  the  obU- 
gations for  which  are  in  excess  of  $10,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1972  for  "Public  Lands  High- 
ways'." 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
change  the  section  number  from  "308"  to 
"304";  and.  in  Une  8,  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  out  "$800,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,000,- 
000,000". 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
change  the  section  niunber  from  "300"  to 
"306". 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  13, 
change  the  section  number  from  "310"  to 
"306". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  1, 
change  the  section  ntunber  from  "311"  to 
"307". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
change  the  section  number  from  "312"  to 
•"308". 

On  page  27,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  300.  Appropriations  under  this  Act 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  may 
be  expended  for  necessary  expenses  to  estab- 
lish, conduct,  and  carry  out  the  Interna- 
tional Aeronautical  Exposition  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3,780,000:  Provided,  That 
funds  so  expended  sbaU  be  reimbursed  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  expended  out  of 
revenues  credited  to  the  appropriation  'Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration/United  States 
International  Aeronautical  Exposition,'  in 
Chapter  XI  of  Public  Law  02-18." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  is  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  appropriation 
biU  fOT  fiscal  year  1972,  HJI.  9667.  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  14.  This  bill  makes  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  is  one  of  the  newer  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  resulted 
from  a  consolidation  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
Federal  AviaUon  Administration,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
ticm.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  CorporatiCHi. 

In  addition,  the  blU  contains  appro- 
priations for  certain  independent  agen- 
cies whose  activities  and  programs  are 
related  to  transportation,  such  as  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Washington  MetropoUtan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  Aviation  Advi- 
sory Commission,  and  the  Cmnmlssion  on 
Highway  Beautlflcation. 

The  budget  estimates  of  new  budget 
authority  submitted  by  the  President  in 
connection  with  this  entire  bill  totaled 
$2,860,127,997.  The  bUl  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  totaled  $2,733,- 
369,997.  The  bill  which  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  has  re- 
ported, and  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, makes  recommendations  in  the 
amount  of  $2,957,929,997.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $224,560,000  over  the  House  bill. 

In  addition  to  new  budget  authority 
which  is  contained  in  this  bill,  the  bill 
contains  in  excess  of  $5  biUlon  in  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tions, the  bulk  of  which  is  under  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  The  grand 
total  in  the  bill  of  new  budget  authority. 


reaiq>ropriations,  appropriations  to  liq- 
uidate contract  authorizations,  appro- 
priations for  debt  reduction,  and  rescis- 
sion of  unobligated  balances  is  $8,209,- 
013,000.  There  is  a  table  on  page  40  of  the 
report  which  gives  a  detailed  recapitula- 
tion of  these  figures. 

I  will  enumerate  the  major  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  bOl  by  the 
committee.  The  report  is  before  each 
member  and  it  explains  in  detail  all  of 
the  changes  effected  by  the  committee. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
at  any  time  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  first  appropriation  contained  in 
the  bill  is  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
The  budget  estimate  is  in  the  amount  of 
$22,342,000  and  908  positions.  The  House 
of  Representatives  recommended  $21,- 
342,000  and  854  positions.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Department  requested  the  Sen- 
ate committee  to  restore  the  $1  million 
reduction  and  the  54  positions.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  requested  an  ad- 
ditional 14  positions  over  and  above  the 
1972  budget  estimate,  which  would  be 
financed  within  the  funds  provided  in  the 
budget  estimate.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  plans  to  staff 
each  of  the  10  regional  offices  with  three 
employees,  and  the  House  had  allowed 
only  two  employees  for  each  of  the  re- 
gional offices.  The  request  contained 
funds  for  44  positions  which  the  Secre- 
tary stated  were  urgently  required  to  give 
his  office  the  management  muscle  needed 
to  achieve  broad  transportation  goals 
and  poUcies  for  the  country.  The  addi- 
tional 14  ix>sltlons  were  requested  for 
cargo  security  and  elimination  of  theft 
at  transportation  terminals.  It  was  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  the  Secre- 
tary presented  a  very  good  case  and  the 
committee  compUed  with  his  request, 
thus  recommending  the  additional  $1 
miUlon  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

For  transportation  planning,  research, 
and  development,  which  is  also  imder  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  budget  esti- 
mate is  in  the  amount  of  $24,600,000  and 
90  positions.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives allowed  the  90  positions  with  an 
appropriation  of  $17,500,000.  The  com- 
mittee was  requested  to  restore  the  $7,- 
100,000  House  reduction.  The  justifica- 
tion to  the  committee  detailed  the  plans 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
imder  19  different  work  categories.  The 
committee  was  advised  that  under  the 
House  allowance  the  completion  of  many 
urgently  required  studies  would  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized  and  some  of  them 
would  have  to  be  deferred  entirely.  The 
House  reduction  r^resents  a  28-percent 
reduction,  and  some  studies  anent  trans- 
portation noise  and  pollution  problems; 
the  Department's  climatic  impact  re- 
search program,  which  has  international 
implications  in  view  of  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching dates  on  which  the  Concorde 
and  the  TU-144  are  expected  to  enter 
commercial  SST  service;  the  analysis  of 
census  data,  which  is  needed  for  policy 
formulation  by  the  Departmoit;  and 
other  projects  of  benefit  to  the  trans- 
portation industry  would  have  to  be  de- 
ferred. For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $24,- 
600,000,  an  increase  of  $7,100,000,  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  estimate. 


The  committee  concurs  with  the  House 
and  its  reeonunendlng  $500,000  for  the 
special  foreign  currency  program  for 
transportation  research  activities  over- 
seas. These  fimds  are  used  to  establish 
cooperative  research  programs  with  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia  through  the  utili- 
zation of  excess  foreign  currencies,  and 
the  projects  relate  to  the  international 
standardization  of  transportation  proce- 
dures. 

For  grants-hi-aid  for  natural  gas  pipe- 
line safety,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  House  allowance  of  $500,000  be 
Increased  to  the  full  amoimt  of  the 
budget  estimate,  $1  million.  These  fimds 
are  used  for  grants  to  States  on  a  match- 
ing basis  to  enforce  safety  standards  in 
connection  with  interstate  gas  pipelines. 
The  Senate  has  not  passed  the  act  ex- 
tending the  authorizing  legislation  of 
1968,  but  the  measure  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Depart- 
ment contemplates  providing  one  full- 
time  employee  on  a  shared  basis  with 
each  of  the  States,  and  the  remaining 
funds  will  go  to  the  individual  States  on 
the  bsisis  of  a  formula  to  help  finance 
emergency  State  projects. 

For  consolidation  of  departmental 
headquarters,  the  budget  estimate  is  in 
the  amount  of  $2  miUion,  and  the  House 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000.  The  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $1,760,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $260,000  for  the  consohdation 
of  departmental  headquarters  into  the 
Nassif  Building.  The  House  bill  contains 
$600,000  for  the  leasing  of  parking  space 
and  $900,000  for  moving  the  departmen- 
tal printing  plant.  In  addition  to  those 
items,  the  committee  has  approved 
$170,000  to  instaU  a  sprinkler  system  in 
the  library  and  $90,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  driveway  entrance.  The  housing 
of  a  library  in  a  public  building  of  this 
nature  without  an  adequate  sprinkler 
system  constitutes  a  safety  hazard,  and 
the  driveway  entrance  money  would  re- 
Ueve  the  growing  congestion  which  has 
developed  with  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  vehicles. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $58,500,000  for  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  development  termination. 
The  President  in  Senate  Document  No. 
92-30,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  after  the  bUl  had  been  reported 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  recom- 
mend this  appropriation.  In  1967,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  requested 
airlines  holding  SST  delivery  position 
reservations  to  contribute  funds  toward 
program  costs.  The  Department  indi- 
cated that  if  significant  airline  contribu- 
tions were  not  received,  the  SST  pro- 
gram would  probably  not  go  forward. 
The  airlines  contributed  $58,500,000  to 
the  project.  This  tunount  was  used  by 
Boeing  Aircraft  Corp.  as  a  portion  of 
the  Government's  share  of  the  contract 
costs.  Since  the  SST  project  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Congress,  this  appro- 
priation would  provide  funds  to  repay 
the  carriers  for  their  investment  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  come  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  operating  exi^enses, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $475  million,  the  same  as  the 
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House  allowance.  The  amount  in  the  bin 
ia  $29  mllUoD  over  the  apprcvriatioos  for 
1971,  and  this  increase  includes  funds 
to  initiate  operations  of  newly  aoQuired 
or  improved  taeilitiee  constructed  from 
prior  appropriations;  increased  activity 
to  meet  respoiMibilltles  in  maritime  en- 
vironmental protection,  principally  in 
the  oil  spill  pollution  area;  maintenance 
of  physical  plant;  and  gneral  cost 
escalations  affecting  all  items:  The  com- 
mittee has  directed  in  its  report  that 
none  of  the  reduction  under  the  esti- 
mate be  applied  to  the  plans  for  carry- 
ing out  aerial  surveillance  related  to  oU 
pollution. 

For  acquisition,  constructi(m,  and  im- 
provements in  tlie  Coast  Ouard,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$101,682,000.  This  is  $5  million  over  the 
amount  contained  in  the  House  bill  and 
a  like  sum  in  excess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  additional  $5  million  is  for 
the  Initial  stages  of  development  and  de- 
ployment of  an  integrated  marip*.  traffic 
controi  system.  The  amount  for  this  pur- 
pose was  based  upon  a  study  of  an  in- 
tegrated marine  traffic  control  system 
for  the  I*uget  Sound  area.  This  appropri- 
ation item  provides  funding  for  vessel 
improvements;  acquisition  of  nm«»  re- 
placement  aircraft;  and  the  reactivation 
of  six  aircraft  for  pollution  surveillance. 
It  Includes  funds  for  replacement  and 
improvements  of  shore  stations  and  navi- 
gation aids,  repair  and  supply  facilities, 
and  training  and  recruiting  facilities. 

For  alteration  of  bridges,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  aniropriation  of 
$9,750,000.  The  House  bill  coctalns  $7.- 
150,000.  The  bud^t  estimate  was  $3  mll- 
lloo,  for  continued  funding  for  altera- 
tion of  obstructive  bridges  located  near 
Chicago,  ni.,  and  Wilmington,  N.C.  The 
House  recommendation  provided  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  $4,150,000  for  6  addi- 
tional bridges — one  at  Chicago,  m.;  one 
at  Gulf  Beach.  Fla.;  one  at  Norfolk.  Va.; 
and  three  in  Alabama.  The  committee 
has  added  $200,000  to  the  $1,200,000  ear- 
marked in  the  House  report  for  bridge 
construction  at  Calumet  River,  Chicago. 
HI.,  and  $2,400,000  for  modification  of 
the  Buriington  NcHlhem,  Inc.  railroad 
bridge  over  the  nitnois  River  at  Beards- 
town,  Hi. 

For  retired  pay  of  the  Coast  Ouard.  the 
committee  concurs  with  the  House  ac- 
tion and  the  budget  estimate,  and  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $71,371,- 
000.  This  appropriation  provides  for  re- 
tired pay  of  military  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Coast  Ouard  Reserve, 
members  of  the  former  Lighthouse  and 
Lifesaving  Services,  and  for  annuitiCB 
payable  to  beneficiaries  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  actual  number  on 
the  rolls  at  the  end  of  1970  was  13.936, 
and  the  number  is  estimated  to  rise  to  a 
figure  of  14,529  at  the  end  of  1971  and 
15.180  at  the  end  of  1972. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
prlaUon  of  $25,900,000  for  reserve  train- 
ing, the  amount  of  the  House  allowazKse 
and  an  increase  of  $15,356,000  ovnr  the 
budget  estimate.  The  President's  budget 
propoeed  phasing  oat  the  Selected  Re- 
serve by  June  SO.  1972.  After  that  date, 
support  needed  to  meet  any  requirements 
would  be  fended  as  an  element  of  Navy 
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Reserve  appropriations.  The  committee 
concurs  with  the  House  in  recommendW 
the  continuatian  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
under  Coast  Guard  appropriations.  The 
committee  bdieves  that  UtUe.  if  any,  ac- 
tual savincB  would  result  from  the  De- 
partment's proposal  to  transfer  Selected 
Reserve  functions  to  the  Navy  Reserve 
and  feels  that  a  peacetime  mission  can  be 
found  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  ennmittee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $16,500,000  for  research,  de- 
veloiHnent.  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Coast  Ouard.  The  House  reduced  the  ap- 
propriation request  for  research  imder 
this  head  by  $3.6  million.  The  House  ac- 
tion c<mtemplated  a  $2.5  million  carry- 
over in  1971  funds,  whereas  the  Depart- 
m«it  has  now  advised  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  actual  carryover  is  only 
in  the  amount  of  $1  million.  The  Depart- 
ment has  appealed  the  $1.5  million,  and 
the  committee  recommends  tliat  the  Sen- 
ate restore  this  amount.  The  committee 
was  advised  that  failure  to  restore  this 
amount  would  result  in  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  ongoing  projects,  such  as  the 
maritime  poUutkm  control  project,  and 
projects  dealing  with  mechanical  spill 
cleanup  procedures,  and  would  also  ad- 
versely affect  projects  which  deal  with 
the  safety  of  commercial  vessels. 

For  <H>erations  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $989,U74.- 
000.  an  increase  of  $93,684,000  over  fis- 
cal year  1971  and  the  same  as  the  House 
bill.  The  fuU  49.322  positions  approved 
in  the  House  bill  and  recommended  by 
the  Senate  committee  include  the  927 
new  positions  rdated  largely  to  the 
maintenance  of  air  traffic  control  ^ni\ 
air  navigation  equipment.  Some  contro- 
versy has  developed  over  the  utilisation 
of  moneys  that  have  accumulated  in 
the  trust  fund,  it  being  charged  that 
oMMieys  have  been  used  for  operational 
expmaes  which,  under  the  law.  were 
anticipated  to  be  of  the  lowest  priority. 
It  is  contemplated  in  this  year's  budget 
that  the  actual  requirement  of  $250  mil- 
lk>n  for  airport  facilities  and  the  re- 
quirement ol  $260  million  for  airport 
grants  will  be  fulfilled.  Tliere  is  new  leg- 
islation which  will  more  specifkally  spell 
out  the  priorities  and  which  will  em- 
phasise, presmnably.  that  operational 
expenses  will  be  of  very  low  priority  in 
their  call  upon  the  trust  fimd. 

The  committee  recommends  $301,800,- 
000  for  facilities  and  equipment,  which 
is  $49,800,000  over  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  House  allowance.  In  the  House 
report,  reference  Is  made  to  increasing 
the  number  of  control  towers  from  four 
in  the  budget  estimate  to  six,  and  also 
to  increasing  the  number  of  airport  sur- 
veillance radars  at  eight  locations,  in  the 
budget  estimate,  to  a  total  of  24  loca- 
tions. The  House  made  these  additions; 
however,  it  did  not  include  any  funds  in 
the  bill  for  these  additional  facilities. 
The  committee  has  included  $35.8  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  fOT  additions  made  by  the 
House  and  also  has  included  $14  millKm 
for  airport  surveillance  radars  at  Cas- 
per, Wyo.;  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Huntington, 
W,  Vs.;  Longview.  Tex.;  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  and  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  The  committee  was  advised  by 


the  Department  that  ttie  failure  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  the  additional  itrais  in- 
cluded by  the  House  would  create  a  se- 
vere imbalance  in  the  priorities  of  their 
program.  The  committee  reconmiends 
sufficient  funds  of  1,946  positions,  which 
is  the  number  included  in  the  budget 
estimate. 

For  research  and  development,  ttie 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $73,360,700.  This  is  $10  million  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  committee 
was  advised  that  the  reduction  effected 
by  the  House  vdll  result  in  further  delays 
in  the  efforts  on  both  the  upgraded  third 
and  fourth  generation  air  traffic  control 
systems  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  find  means  of  accelerating 
the  schedule,  and  that  this  monetary  re- 
duction by  the  House  introduces  a  fur- 
ther delay  to  a  very  tight  schedule.  The 
committee's  action  restores  the  House 
reduction  and  approves  the  full  budget 
estimate.  These  funds  will  finance  re- 
search in  air  traffic  control.  Including 
systems  modernization  and  increased  air- 
port/airway system  c^ncity;  naviga- 
tion; aviation  weather  devices  and  tech- 
niques; and  aeromedical  research — and 
will  provide  the  full  number  of  budgeted 
positions  of  490. 

For  grants-in-aid  for  airports,  the 
committee  recommends  $15  million  for 
planning  grants  and  $92  million  for 
Uquidation  of  contract  authorizations 
These  sums  are  Identical  with  the  budget 
estimates  and  the  House  allowances.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  the  1972 
programs  level  for  the  airport  develop- 
ment program  will  be  $280  million,  the 
annual  level  authorized  in  the  author- 
ization act.  A  general  provision  included 
in  the  bill  by  the  House,  section  303,  es- 
tablishes a  limiUtion  of  $280  miUion  for 
grants-in-aid  for  airport  development  for 
1972.  The  annual  level  authorized  for  this 
program  is  $280  million  and  the  admin- 
istration's program  is  at  that  same  level, 
so  the  committee  saw  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue a  general  provision  setting  a  cell- 
ing of  $280  miUion.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  section  303  of 
the  House  bill  be  deleted. 

Fbr  Federal  payment  to  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  awjroprlation  of 
$750,744,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$219,800,000  over  the  House  bUl.  This  in- 
crease consists  of  the  $35,800,000  which 
was  included  under  facilities  and  equip- 
ment to  finance  the  additional  facillUes 
mentioned  in  the  House  report  for  which 
fimds  were  not  included  hi  the  bill; 
$14  million  for  the  airport  surveillance 
radars  included  in  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee; $10  mllllcHi  additional  taicluded 
in  the  bill  by  the  committee  for  research 
and  development;  and  $160  million  addi- 
tional included  in  the  bill  fcH-  liquidation 
of  contract  authority  in  the  grants-in- 
aid  program.  Title  n  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  authorizes 
additional  appropriations  from  general 
Treasury  funds  to  supplement  user  tax 
revenues  as  required  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  certain  activities  of  the  Vederal 
Aviation  Administration.  As  proposed  in 
the  budget  estimates,  the  trust  fund  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  would  not  have 
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any  balance.  No  money  would  remain  in 
the  fund  to  liquidate  obligations  binding 
on  the  Government  pursuant  to  grant 
agreements  entered  hito  with  pubUc  ah-- 
port  sponsors.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  included  $248  miUion  to  remain  in 
the  trust  fund  after  June  30,  1972,  to 
liquidate  these  authorized  obligations  to 
communities  when  their  turport  develop- 
ment projects  are  completed.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Hoxise  al- 
lowance for  this  purpose  be  Increased  to 
$408  million— an  increase  of  $160  million 
to  provide  funds  for  the  total  authorized 
airport  program  obligations  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  for  which  liquidating  cash 
appropriations  have  not  yet  been  re- 
quested. Language  has  been  included  In 
the  bill  by  the  committee  increasing  the 
sum  and  providing  that  $408  million 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  liquidation  of 
these  obligations. 

Under  the  heading,  safety  regulation, 
the  committee  concurs  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $160  million.  This  appro- 
priation finances  all  of  the  safety  regula- 
Uaa  activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  including  regulatory  ac- 
tivities, medical  research  relating  to  Fed- 
eral air  regulations,  and  the  security 
guard  program. 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
WasWngton  National  and  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airports,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $11,467,- 
000.  This  amount  is  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance  and  the  budget  estimate. 

For  construction  at  the  two  airports, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $4,930,000.  This  siun  includes 
$2,065,000  for  runway  rebuilding  and  ter- 
minal improvements  and  holding  aprons 
at  Washington  National  Airport.  $2,835,- 
000  to  expand  the  Dulles  mobile  loimge 
fleet,  and  $30,000  for  Increased  pay  costs. 
The  request  for  $14,700,000  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Dulles  terminal  has  been 
temporarily  deferred  by  the  House  and 
the  committee  concivs  in  this  action. 
Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  House  deferring  this  expansion,  no 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  restore  the  s\im. 

In  connection  with  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Aeronautical  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  Dulles  May  27-June  4,  1972,  language 
has  been  included  in  the  general  provi- 
sions to  allow  the  Department  borrow- 
ing authority  to  obligate  funds  prior  to 
the  accumulation  thereof  of  revenue 
receipts,  in  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed 
$3,780,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  turn  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  The  first 
appropriation  item  under  this  head  is 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $7,159,000  in  appro- 
priations, together  with  a  transfer  of 
$93,326,000  from  the  Federal-aid  high- 
ways appropriation.  The  increase  of  $1,- 
038,000  over  the  House  bill  will  provide 
an  additional  18  positions.  The  18  posi- 
tions restored  constitute  the  minimum 
number  necessary  for  staff  resources  re- 
quired for  effective  and  responsible  exe- 
cution of  new  programs  authorized  in 
the  1070  Highway  Act.  The  funding  res- 
toration is  also  required  to  meet  uncon- 
trolled price  Increases  In  personnel,  plan- 


ning studies,  and  programs  authorized 
by  the  House.  The  committee  is  of  the 
view  that  certain  functional  areas  must 
be  strengthened,  particularly  legal  serv- 
ices, field  engineering  operations,  ad- 
ministration, and  motor  carrier  safety  if 
the  agency  is  to  provide  continuing  re- 
sponsiveness to  growing  program  de- 
mands and  complexity.  The  funds  pro- 
vided the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion with  this  appropriation  will  finance 
a  total  of  4.102  positions. 

The  bill  contains  $1,100,000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  highway  beau- 
tlfication.  This  Is  the  same  amount  as 
the  House  bill.  Also  in  the  House  bill,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  appropriation  of 
$10  miUlon  to  liquidate  contract  author- 
ity and  the  committee  concurs  with  this 
recommendation.  A  general  provision  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  by  the  House  limited 
obligations  for  the  highway  beautlfica- 
tlon  program  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  $30 
mlUlon.  In  an  appeal  for  an  obligaUonal 
level  of  $50  million,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  stated  that  the  program 
has  been  realined  to  emphasize  the  con- 
trol and  removal  of  unsightiy  billboards, 
with  a  goal  of  complete  removal  of  these 
billboards  within  5  years.  At  the  rate 
permitted  under  the  House  limitation, 
the  period  required  would  be  extended 
to  almost  10  years,  thus  increasing  the 
overall  cost  to  about  $300  miUlon.  The 
committee  has  Increased  the  obUgational 
level  for  this  program  to  $5  million,  and 
the  funds  allowed  imder  this  head  will 
finance  10  new  portions. 

For  highwtiy  related  safety  grants,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  to  Uquldate  contract 
authorizations.  This  is  the  amount  of  the 
House  bill,  and  although  it  Is  $1  mllUon 
less  than  the  budget  estimate,  there  was 
no  appeal  to  the  Senate  after  the  House 
made  this  reduction.  These  funds  are 
used  to  pay  State  claims  for  obligations 
incurred  in  implementing  the  highway 
safety  standards  administered  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  These 
standards  relate  to  traffic  control  de- 
vices, highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, accident  location  surveillance, 
and  highway-related  pedestrian  safety. 
Under  section  305  in  the  general  provi- 
sions, the  House  included  a  celling  of  $75 
million  on  this  program  and  the  State 
and  commimity  highway  safety  program. 
The  Department  advised  the  committee 
that  the  initiation  of  new  projects  could 
be  severely  limited  under  the  House  re- 
striction and  the  orderly  planning  and 
buildup  of  ongoing  projects  hampered. 
The  committee  has,  therefore,  deleted 
the  House  provision.  The  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  authorized  contract  au- 
thority for  highway-related  safety  grants 
in  the  amount  of  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  State  and  community  highway 
safety. 

The  committee  rec<xnmends  an  appro- 
priation of  $10  million  for  rail  crossings — 
demcmstraticHi  projects,  an  Increase  of  $6 
mlUion  over  the  House  bill.  The  ccHnmit- 
tee  was  advised  that  the  reduction 
effected  by  the  House  would  create  a  de- 
lay in  the  elimination  or  upgrading  of 
hazardous  rail-highway  crossings  for 
many  of  these  projects  until  fiscal  year 


1973  and  later  years.  The  States  have 
been  very  responsive  and  cooperative  in 
developing  a  coiu-se  of  action,  and  it  was 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  restora- 
ti(m  of  the  full  amount  should  be  made 
in  the  light  of  the  potential  savings  of 
life  and  vhe  elimination  of  highway-rail 
hazards. 

For  territorial  highways,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of  $1 
million  to  liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tions. This  is  the  same  amount  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House.  These  grants  are 
made  to  assist  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ments of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam. 
and  American  Samoa  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  highways. 

For  the  Darien  Gap  Highway,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  sum  of  $20  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $5  million  over  the 
House  allowance,  and  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  working  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  and  Colombia  and  has 
just  established  a  policy  of  program  ac- 
celeration for  completion  in  5  years  for 
installation  of  an  all-weather  road  sur- 
face open  to  traffic,  with  final  completion 
hi  7  years,  rather  than  the  10  years  origi- 
nally estimated.  This  schedule  cannot 
be  met  without  the  f  uU  appropriation  of 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  high- 
way will  connect  the  Inter-American 
Highway  of  Central  America  with  the 
Pan-American  highway  system  of  South 
America,  creating  a  shigle,  cohssive  net- 
work stretching  from  Alaska  to  every 
South  American  country.  The  250  miles 
<rf  highway  in  the  Darien  area  of  Panama 
and  Colombia  is  estimated  to  require  $50 
milhon,  of  which  the  United  States'  share 
and  Colombia  is  estimated  to  require  $150 
million  is  being  suppUed  by  Colombia  and 
Panama. 

For  liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal-aid  highways,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  siun  of  $4,662,- 
382,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  Increase  of  $989,000  over 
the  House  allowance  provides  for  the 
financing  of  additional  amounts  in  the 
salaries  and  expenses  item,  which  I  de- 
scribed earlier  and  which  wiU  contribute 
to  the  financing  of  18  additional  positions 
to  strengthen  the  legal  services,  field 
engineering,  and  motor  carrier  safety 
activities.  These  funds  are  required  for 
pasmient  to  the  States  for  work  per- 
formed imder  grants  for  Federal-aid 
highway  programs.  These  programs  in- 
clude the  Interstate  Highway  System; 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and  ur- 
ban programs;  new  grant  programs  for 
special  bridge  replacement;  economic 
growth  center  development  highways; 
and  highway -related  safety  grants. 

For  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $25  mllUon,  the  amount  of  the 
House  allowance.  A  total  of  $300  miUion 
has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund  for  the  advance 
acquisitions  of  rights-of-way  by  the 
States  and  for  payment  of  relocation 
expenses.  This  appropriation  makes  no 
addition  to  the  overaU  highway  costs. 
It  mer^  advances  in  time  an  expend- 
iture which  must  eventually  be  made 
and.  in  fact,  produces  savings  by  avcdd- 
ing  future  infiatton  of  property  values. 
Of  even  greater  importance,  it  provides 
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substantial  sadstance  to  those  persons 
and  bgstncwBfw  dlqdaeed  fay  hlgbway 
eonstnetlan  by  anowing  them  a  longer 
period  of  time  to  accomplish  rdooa- 
tion.  The  revolving  fimd  Is  utfllaed  to 
provide  Interest-free  loans  for  the  ad- 
vance acQUisttlon  of  rights-of-way  by 
the  States  and  payment  of  relocation 
expenses.  Imnhwllng  the  State  share  of 
the  cost,  and  to  permit  more  adequate 
comprehensive  highway  planning. 

For  forest  highways,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion  for  Uquldatton  of  contract  author- 
Isatkns.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  amount  Included  to  the 
Hbuse  UU.  liain  hii^ways  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  national  forests  are  constructed 
and  Improved  with  these  funds.  Projects 
are  jointly  selected  by  the  Stetes.  the 
Fortst  Servloe.  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
tribatkn  to  meeting  the  traflic  require- 
ments within  the  naticnal  forests.  Au- 
thorities are  apportioned  by  States  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  which  usee  as  fac- 
tors the  national  forest  area  and  value  in 
each  State.  The  authorisation  act  au- 
thorises a  program  of  $33  million  in  fiscal 
yesf  1972.  Tlie  House  indtided  a  general 
provision  in  the  Mil  HmiMng  this  siun  to 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  com- 
mittee has  deleted  the  House  provision 
in  order  to  allow  the  forest  higfaways  pro- 
gram to  advance  at  the  rate  envisioned 
in  the  authorisation  act.  The  administr^- 
tion  proposed  In  the  budget  that  the  un- 
obligated balances  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  prior  year  -  authorisations  be  re- 
scinded. Hie  House  did  not  act  upon  this 
recommcndaticn.  Subsequently,  the  De- 
partment requested  the  oonmittee  to  in- 
clude language  in  the  bill  which  would 
authoiiae  these  balances  to  be  financed 
from  the  highway  trwt  fund.  Tlie  com- 
mittee has  concnrted  in  this  alternative 
reconmiendatlon.  Coneequently,  all  un- 
obUgated  balances  in  the  f  (vest  highways 
program  as  at  June  30. 1971.  aggregating 
approodmateiy  $38  million,  will  be  avaU- 
aUe  to  be  financed  from  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

For  public  lands  highways,  the  com- 
mittee recfHnmoads  $5  million  in  llqul- 
datkm  i^ipravrlations,  the  same  as  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  House  amount. 
These  funds  are  used  to  assist  the  States 
with  large  areas  ot  public  lands  In  the 
improvement  of  sections  of  main  roads 
which  the  States  find  difllcult  to  finance 
otherwise.  Contract  authority  was  made 
available  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  for  1972  and  1973  in  the 
amount  of  $19  million  for  each  year  to 
be  financed  from  the  Ughway  trust  fimd. 
The  House  has  included  in  the  general 
provisions  language  which  places  a  ceil- 
ing limitatlan  of  $10  milhon  on  this  pro- 
gram. The  eommittee  has  deleted  the 
HooBe  language  in  order  to  allow  the  ad- 
ndnistratiQn  to  proceed  with  the  puUic 
lands  highway  program  as  contemplated 
In  the  authorising  legislation.  As  In  the 
case  of  forest  hlghwajn.  the  budget  sid>- 
mltted  proposed  langnage  to  rescind  un- 
obligated balanees  at  1971  and  prior  year 
aottaoriaatlans.  The  langnage  was  not 
appcoved  fay  the  House  and  altsnative 
language  to  permit  trust  fund  «i—»«»t«g 
of  fhCM  balances  was  subseqaoitly  sid>- 
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mltted.  Tht  committee  reeommends  this 
Isx«uage  wfaidi  will  carry  over  $26,637,- 
000  to  be  flnaaeed  from  the  trust  fund. 

For  the  Baltimore- Wadiington  Park- 
way, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
pnvrlatlon  <rf  $2,800,000  to  commence 
preliminary  engineering  work  on  resur- 
facing and  expanding  the  parkway  as 
authorised  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  at  1970.  This  is  an  Increase  of  ibii 
milUcn  over  the  House  bill.  In  rftminating 
this  item,  the  House  felt  that  the  project 
agreement  among  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation  and  Interior  and  the 
State  of  liiaryland  would  not  be  executed 
In  the  near  future.  The  authori^ng  leg- 
islation pn^bits  expenditure  of  fxmds 
until  such  an  agreement  is  concluded. 
The  Departmoit  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  It  fully  expects  to  readi  an 
agreement  in  fiscal  year  1972  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
of  liaryland.  These  funds  will  permit  the 
Federal  Highway  Adminisbtition  to 
c(nnmence  preliminary  engineering  work 
as  soon  as  M»  agreement  is  reached  so 
that  later  ddays  in  constructian  can  be 
avoided.  This  parkway  was  IniUally  con- 
structed as  a  scenic  drive,  safe  only  at 
speeds  up  to  50  miles  per  hour.  It  has 
since  become  a  utility  highway,  used 
principally  by  eommuters  and  tourists 
as  a  high-speed  travel-way.  Evidence  of 
the  safety  deficiencies  of  this  Parkway 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
total  of  10  fatalities  last  year.  Ih  recom- 
mending the  m>pnv]riatlon.  the  coounlt- 
tee  feels  that  lack  of  funds  dioQld  not  be 
a  bar  to  moving  ahead  with  this  project 
as  rwidly  as  possible  in  view  of  its  poten- 
tial for  great^  incrrawlng  hli^way  travel 
safety. 

For  traffic  and  highway  safety  tmder 
the  National  Highway  Traflic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, the  oonmilttee  recommends 
an  appropriatlan  of  $75,837,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $13  mlBlon  over  the  House  bill 
and  $1  million  under  tibe  ^^mn^mt  !«_ 
quested  by  ttie  administimtlon.  The  sum 
reecmmended  Iqr  the  <%nminH*ty  jg  u^.- 
902.000  over  the  mmnulattais  for  fiscal 
year  197L  The  major  portion  of  the  total 
increase  of  $32303.000  over  the  apmo- 
piiatian  for  last  year — or  the  sum  of 
$25.500.000— is  provided  for  expansion  in 
the  administration's  alcohol  safety  action 
projects— ASAPS—irtiich  are  designed 
to  reduce  alcohol-rdated  annual  hii^- 
way  deaths  fay  IdenttCrhig  and  control- 
ling the  problem  drinkor.  Alcohol  is  in- 
volved \x\  one-half  <rf  annual  highway 
fatalities,  of  wtoStti  two-thtrds  are  caused 
by  proUem  drinkers.  Funding  has  been 
provided  to  conduct  40  ASAPS  as  com- 
pared to  29  approved  fay  the  Hbuse.  The 
committer  dbects  that  the  program  not 
be  limited  in  scope  but  that  projects  be 
implemented  in  all  States  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  remaindor  of  the  increase  will 
allow  funding  for  817  positions  and  ex- 
pansion of  $4,320,000  in  other  areas  of 
the  National  Highway  Traflic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration contract  ivogram. 

For  compliance  test  facilities,  the  com- 
mittee reoonmiends  an  appn^Drisution  at 
$9,900,000.  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  House  allowance.  The 
funds  reoonunended  under  this  bead  are 
for  the  oonstraction  and  equipping  of  a 
compliance  test  facility,  to  be  located 


at  East  liberty,  Ohio,  for  testing  manu- 
facturers' observance  of  »rgt«<Jng  stand- 
ardson  motor  vehicles,  tires,  and  other 
squlpnMnt;  to  investigato  ctmsumer  re- 
ports of  safety  defects;  and  to  evaluate 
test  procedures  toe  propoeed  standards. 
For  State  and  community  highway 
safety,  the  coam[iittee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $47  milUon  to  liquidate 
contract  aath(»1zatiQns.  This  appropria- 
tion is  to  pay  obligations  Incurred  in  the 
administration  al  a  highway  safety  grant 
program  initially  authorised  under  the 
Hii^way  ^ety  Act  of  1966.  Ftederal 
grants  are  provided  to  assist  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  In  the 
establishment  of  highway  safety  pro- 
grams based  on  comprehensive  statewide 
plans  In  accordance  with  uniform  stand- 
ards. The  States  are  requiied  to  mateh 
the  Federal  grants.  The  1972  amroprla- 
tion  provides  financing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  12^  of  the  16  safety  stand- 
ards currently  in  tilfect.  The  remaining 
three  and  one-half  standards  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
IstratkKi  for  which  separate  funding  is 
provided  in  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration budget.  This  division  of  re- 
sponsibility is  prescribed  In  the  Elghway 
Safety  Act  of  1970.  Prior  to  1972,  fund- 
ing  for  all  standards  was  included  In  the 
National  Highway  Traflic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  I  described  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
House  included  In  the  bill  section  305, 
which  Umlts  obligations  for  State  and 
community  highway  aafe^  and  hUA- 
way-related  safety  grants  to  $75  million. 
As  in  the  other  case,  the  oommittee  has 
deleted  the  House  provision  stnee  the 
committee  was  advised  that  new  and  on- 
going projects  would  be  severely  limited 
or  hampered  under  the  House  language. 
As  stated  before,  the  Federal- Aid  High« ' 
way  Act  authorised  omtraet  authority 
for  State  and  oonummlty  highway  safety 
hi  the  amount  of  $100  millian  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  next  main  item  Is  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  For  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator,  the  conunittee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $2,468,000. 
This  amount  is  $525,000  over  the  House 
allowance  and  will  fund  35  additional 
positions  sought  and  needed  to  carry  out 
programs  recently  authorised  by  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  Federal  Railroad  Safe- 
ty Act.  the  Passenger  Services  Act,  the 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Act,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  hlgh-siieed  ground 
transportation  program.  Total  positlans 
funded  under  this  appropriation  an  124. 
The  i»«mulgatlan  of  hiltial  railroad  safe- 
ty standards  is  the  hltfiest  priarlty  for 
this  OTganiiatlon. 

Fw  railroad  research,  the  eommittee 
recommends  an  appropriatlan  of  $13,- 
700,000,  which  Is  an  increase  of  $6,700,- 
000  over  the  House  allowanoe.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  ttae  reduction  ef- 
fected by  the  Bouse  would  delay  the  de- 
velopnaent  of  safety  standards  which  will 
retard  the  raU  safety  program.  With  the 
additkmal  funds  rfconiiiiandad  by  the 
committee,  it  is  expected  tlMt  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  AdmlnistntiflB  win  be  aUe 
to  delineate  speciflc  t^^t*****  MeompUsh- 
mcnte  resulting  from  rsNareh  programs 
dealing  with  safety  and  studies  at  train 
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derailments,  collisions  and  vehicle-train 
collisions.  This  appr(vriatlon  provides 
tix  railroad  research  which  is  directed 
at  solving  critical  safety  problems,  en- 
hancing the  environment,  and  promoting 
transportation  efficiency.  During  1972, 
major  emphMs  will  be  placed  on  con- 
ducting research  related  to  train  acci- 
dents caused  by  defective  tracks  and 
roadbeds,  equipment  systems,  and  human 
error. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $5,781,000,  which  is  $300,000  over  the 
House  bill.  The  additional  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  will  restore  19 
positions  deleted  by  the  House.  These 
positions  will  be  filled  by  exjierienced 
dvll  engineers  and  will  help  in  accident 
investigative  worlc  They  will  spot  check 
the  carriers'  own  inspection  practices  and 
will  cope  with  a  backlog  of  requests  for 
investigations  and  inflections  of  possible 
track  prchlems.  At  the  present  time,  only 
two  qualified  employees  are  on  the  rolls 
to  perform  these  duties.  A  total  of  281 
positions  is  fiiumced  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

For  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
the  committee  recommends  an  aiH>ro- 
prlation  of  $29,077,000.  This  item  was 
omitted  from  the  House  bill  since  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authorization  act  had  not 
been  enacted,  although  bills  are  pending 
In  the  two  Houses.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  contingent  upon  passage  of  the 
authorizing  legislation.  The  funds  recom- 
mended consist  of  new  budget  authority 
of  $17  J  million  for  research  and  develop- 
xaeali,  largdy  at  the  high-q>eed  ground 
test  center;  $10  million  for  demoiistra- 
tions,  largely  iac  Improvements  in  the 
MetroUner  and  Tur)x>train  demonstra- 
tions; and  the  remainder  is  for  admin- 
istration. 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportatton  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $7,149,000,  an  Increase  of 
$849,000  over  the  House  bill.  These  addi- 
tional funds  will  finance  the  employ- 
taesii.  at  75  additional  employees  over  the 
House  bill,  and  the  committee  has  di- 
rected that  none  of  these  employees  be 
assigned  to  field  stations  outside  at 
UMTA  headqiiarters  except  those  em- 
ployees considered  essential  for  supervi- 
sion and  implementation  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams. 

The  next  item  Is  research  development, 
and  demonstrations  and  university  re- 
search and  training.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $78  mil- 
Uon, the  amount  of  the  budget  request 
and  $26  million  over  the  House  bill.  This 
budget  is  the  first  to  emphasise  research 
demonstrations  and  this  accounts  largely 
for  the  increase  of  $52  million  over  the 
program  for  the  prior  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  recommends  fun  restoration 
because  long  leadtlme  is  inherent  in 
these  programs  and  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  projects  undertaken  in  the  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
activities  are  designed  to  improve  and 
explore  innovations  In  facilities,  equip- 
ment, methods  and  techniques.  Some  of 
the    efforts    currently    imderway    will 
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reach  critical  decision  points  in  1972,  as 
to  options  of  continuing,  discontinuing, 
or  modifying  the  projects.  The  commit- 
tee is  pleased  with  the  progress  being 
made  at  the  Pu^flo  test  track  and  also 
to  learn  of  the  plans  to  test  Ught  rail 
and  "people  mover"  projects  at  Pueblo 
and  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  In  its  report, 
the  committee  has  directed  that  $15,000 
of  the  funds  allowed  be  promptly  applied 
to  costs  of  development  of  surveys  lead- 
ing to  specific  recommendations  from 
UMTA.  to  be  submitted  as  soon  ss  pos- 
sible, as  to  how  best  to  preserve  railroad 
rights-of-way  into  central  city  areas  for 
future  transportation  use.  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  deleted  from  the  bill 
$3  minion  which  was  earmarked  on  the 
House  floor  for  subway  research  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  last-minute  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  had 
had  no  committee  hearings  in  either 
body. 

For  liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tions under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  House  allowance,  $150 
million.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportatitm 
Act  authorized  $3.1  billion  In  cohtract  au- 
thority. Section  308  of  the  general  pro- 
visions, inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  House, 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  this  program  to 
$800  million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
p(»tation  requested  that  the  provision 
Inserted  by  the  House  be  deleted  on  the 
grounds  tjiat  it  is  unnecessarily  con- 
straining on  the  potential  program  and 
could  Impede  progress  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  urban  transportation  problems. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the 
limitation  be  increased  to  $1  billion,  to 
encourage  acceleration  of  the  iHY>gram. 

For  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Coiporatlon.  the  committee  concurs 
with  the  House  in  recommending  a  lim- 
itation of  $749,000  on  admlni^a-ative  ex- 
penses, an  increase  of  $20,000  over  the 
1971  limitation.  The  corporation's  total 
revenue  for  1972  is  estimated  at  $7.1  mil- 
Uon, of  which  $3.4  milUon  wlU  be  appUed 
to  retirement  of  UJS.  Treasury  bonds; 
$3.3  million  for  operating  expenses — ^in- 
cluding the  administrative  expenses 
under  limitation;  and  capital  outlays  of 
$0.4  milUon — including  $0.1  million  for 
lock  rehabilitetion  expense.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
a  wholly  Government-owned  enterprise, 
is  responsible  for  the  development,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  system  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  corporation  is  one  of  the  op- 
erating administrations  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  has  of- 
fices both  in  the  Department  and  in 
Massena.  N.Y.  The  corporation  has  Joint 
responsibiUty  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Authority  of  Canada  for  the  114-mile 
reach  of  the  international  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  between  Lake  On- 
tario and  St.  Regis.  N.Y.  Principal  facil- 
ities of  the  UjS.  corporation— the  Elsen- 
hower and  Snell  locks,  the  Wiley-Don- 
dero  Canal,  the  corporation's  ofBces,  and 
operational  and  maintenance  faciUtles — 
are  located  in  Massena,  N.Y.,  and  vicinity. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  the 


oommittee  recommends  an  aiq)r(H>rla- 
tion  of  $7,150,000.  the  same  as  the  House 
aUowance.  The  Safety  Board  mvestlgates, 
determines  the  probable  cause,  and  issues 
reports  on  aU  civil  avlati<m  accidents; 
makes  final  cause  determination  and  re- 
ports the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
major  surface  transiwrtation  accidents, 
relying  on  the  administrations  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  inves- 
tigate such  sin-face  transportation  acci- 
dents; conducts  special  tranqportetion 
safety  studies;  makes  recmnmendatlons 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  accidents 
and  promoting  safety  in  transportation; 
examines  the  adequacy  of  transportation 
safety  standards  and  determines  com- 
pliance with  these  standards;  and  reviews 
on  appeal  actions  against  any  certificate 
or  Ucense  issued  by  the  Secretary  or  an 
Administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $13,445,000,  the  full  budget 
request  and  Hoxise  allowance,  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  CivO  Aenmantlcs  Board. 
The  funding  recommended  would  pro- 
vide 16  new  positions  for  regulatory 
functions.  Ten  relate  to  Increased  work- 
load in  rates  and  fares,  including  the  air 
freight  investigation;  the  remaining  six 
are  for  Increased  workload  In  the  con- 
simier  affairs  and  enforcement  areas. 
The  Board  regulata  the  economic  as- 
pects of  air  carrier  operations,  both 
domestic  and  mtematioQal.  and  partici- 
pates in  the  development  of  international 
air  transportaticm. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation ti  $53,600,000  for  p{Qrments  to 
air  carriers,  the  same  amount  as  the 
House  allowance.  Evidence  indicated  that 
this  was  the  mintmum  amoimt  that 
would  be  necessary  to  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion. The  Civil  Aenmantlcs  Board,  in 
repeated  appearances  before  this  com- 
mittee, has  stated  that  it  has  a  contract 
liabinty  for  such  subsidy  payments  to  the 
certificated  air  carriers.  Because  esti- 
mates of  the  level  of  subsidy  needed  were 
as  high  as  $82  mlllian.  and  because  this 
group  of  air  carriers  has  sustained  net 
losses  on  these  routes  for  3  consecu- 
tive years,  the  committee  directs  the 
Board,  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible,  to  re- 
evaluate the  level  of  payments  required 
for  this  fiscal  year.  The  committee  wlU 
be  receptive  to  any  supplemental  request 
based  thereon,  in  order  to  assure  that 
large  segments  of  the  American  public 
will  ccmtinue  to  receive  at  least  minimum 
air  service. 

The  next  item  is  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  salaries  and  expenses.  The 
committee  recommends  an  m^roprlation 
of  $28,940,000,  the  same  as  the  budget 
estimate  but  $1,700,000  under  the  House 
aUowance.  It  was  the  view  of  tiie  fuU 
committee  that  an  i^ipropriation  in 
excess  of  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  recommended  at  this  time. 

For  the  Panama  Canal,  operating  ex- 
penses, the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $50,800,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  net  change  from  1971 
results  principally  from  cost  escalations 
of  wages,  sui>plie6  and  materials,  and 
service  price  inereases.  TTiere  are  pro- 
gram improvements,  principaUy  in  hos- 
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pltals  and  schoola.  This  appropriatlrai 
provides  for  those  f unctlozu  In  the  Canal 
Zone  which.  In  the  United  States,  would 
be  performed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  civilian  departments  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  and  clinics.  All  operat- 
ing expenses.  Including  depreciation  and 
other  nonfund  expense,  are  recovered 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  Such  recoveries  are 
derived  from  individuals  and  agencies 
served  and  from  the  Panama  Canal  Co. 
The  conunittee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,700,000  to  finance  neces- 
sary Improvements  and  replacements  to 
educational  facilities.  hoQ>ltal5  and 
clinics,  and  municipal  facllltiee  in  the 
Canal  Zone  Oovemment  area.  Like  the 
House,  the  recommendation  excludes 
$600,000  for  the  Rainbow  City  school 
complex  improvements  and  $443,000  on 
the  basis  of  carryover  balances  from  1971 
and  expected  slippage  in  construction 
activities.  Appropriations  to  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  are  repaid  to  the  UJ5. 
Treasiuy  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
capital  assets  acquired. 

The  committee  recommends  a  limita- 
tion of  $19,283,000  on  general  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company.  The  increase  of  $2,035.- 
000  over  1971  consists  of  wage  increases 
and  cost  escalations— $1.441.000 — addi- 
tional workload — $326,000 — ^program  im- 
provements— $141,000 — and  miscellane- 
ous item»-4127.000.  The  amounts  in- 
Tblved  are  derived  from  Panama  Canal 
Company  resources. 

The  next  item  Ls  the  Washington  Met- 
xtHxditan  Area  Transit  Authority.  The 
c<unmittee  recommends  the  fun  advance 
appropriation  of  $174,321,000  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  r^d  rail  transit  system  to  serve 
the  National  Capital  area.  The  funds 
recommended  will  enable  the  Authority 
to  continue  the  orderly  planning  of  the 
third  year  of  construction  activity.  The 
advance  funding  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution is  needed  for  the  continuing  par- 
ticipaticm  of  the  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia  Interstate  compact 
members. 

The  last  item.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Highway  Beautlfication  Commission. 
and  the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
pn^irlatioD  of  $200,000.  This  will  pro- 
vide prafesalonal  staff  and  services  for 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautlfica- 
tion established  by  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  already  named  iJielr 
members. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  our  very  diligent  and  capa- 
ble staff,  and  particiilarly  to  Mi.  Thomas 
Scott,  Mr.  John  Wlteck,  and  Mr.  Joe  E. 
Gonzales,  for  their  assistance  to  me  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
in  our  conduct  of  the  hearings,  in  our 
mai^up  of  the  bin,  both  in  subcwnmlt- 
tee  and  in  full  committee,  and  in  our 
preparation  for  the  floor  debate. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
for  his  cooperation,  bis  understanding 
and  courtesy  at  all  times. 
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I  also  wish  to  express  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(J«r.  AiLOTT),  who  has  been  on  the 
committee  for  many  years,  who  has  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill,  and  who  at  all  times  has  rendered 
such  very  capable  help  and  advice  to  me 
and  cooperation. 

May  I  say  that  it  has  been  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  work  with  these  two  Sena- 
tors on  the  minority  side  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
a  pleasant  experience  to  work  on  this  bill. 
The  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  has  been  up  to  its  regular, 
usual,  and  expected  high  standard  of 
diligence,  competence,  courtesy,  and 
thoughtfulness. 

The  Senator  frwn  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) .  on  whom  I  have  relied  so  heavily 
because  of  his  long  experience  as  well 
as  his  native  talents,  and  I  have  had  a 
happy  relationship,  not  only  with  each 
other  but  with  oiir  chairman. 

Beyond  that,  I  want  only  to  say  that, 
in  addition  to  the  staff  support  which  we 
have  received,  and  good  staff  support, 
from  the  director  of  the  staff  and  from 
Mr.  Witeck,  we  liave  also  been  greatly 
helped  by  Mr.  Clark,  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  staff. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  noting  this  inadvertence 
on  my  part.  I,  too,  wish  to  express  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  efficiency,  for 
his  diligence,  for  ills  constant  courtesy 
and  cooperation,  and  for  the  fine  work 
that  he  has  dene.  He  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  me  also  in  my  first  year  of 
handling  this  difficult  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  know  that  Mr.  Clark 
thanks  the  Senator.  We  all  thank  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  occur  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  to  Mr. 
CTlark,  that  this  was  an  Inadvertent  omis- 
sion. I  thought  the  Senator  was  Just  leav- 
ing sometliing  for  me  to  say,  and  some- 
thing I  was  very  happy  to  say. 

As  to  the  stibstance  of  the  bUl,  the 
chairman  has  outlined  the  high  points  of 
it  in  a  comprehensive  way,  and  I  think 
our  report,  plus  what  he  has  said,  ade- 
quately deals  with  it. 

There  is  Just  one  matter  that  I  might 
mention,  since  it  has  recently  been  called 
to  our  attentiim.  There  is  some  appre- 
hension downtown  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  about  the  matter  of  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one is  c<Hnpletely  satisfied  about  what  we 
have  done  about  that,  but  what  I  wish 
to  emphasize — and  I  think  the  chairman 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  bear 
me  out  in  this — is  that  what  we  have 
done  Is  to  throw  the  whole  matter  Into 
conference,  where,  if  there  are  any  bugs 
Involved  in  the  action  by  either  body, 
they  can  be  straightened  out.  I  think  that 
is  where  we  had  best  leave  it,  so  that  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  result  can  be 
accomplished. 

Beyond  that,  I  only  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  again  to  the  chaliman  and 
the  staff  of  the  committee,  and  to  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  ALIxyiT.  Mr,  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  jrleld  me  2  or  3  minutes? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  their  coop- 
eration and  help  in  this  bill. 

Many  of  the  items  in  the  bill  were  in 
the  old  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion, and  for  many  years  I  sat  on  tliat 
subcommittee,  and  in  recent  years  I  have 
been  on  this  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Departmait  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

However,  there  are  one  or  two  matters. 
I  wish  to  discuss.  I  do  agree  with  my 
friend  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  with 
the  Airport  and  Airwsiy  Trust  Fund  is  to 
leave  it  as  we  have  done,  and  place  the 
whole  thing  in  conference.  I  would  not  be 
happy  with  the  effects  of  what  was  done 
if  it  were  left  as  at  present,  I  will  say  ttiat 
frankly;  but  since  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation is  somewhat  vague,  and  it  is  not 
specifically  spelled  out  who  is  responsible 
for  the  expenditures  of  what  sums  out  of 
which  of  the  four  categories  that  are 
enumerated  under  section  14  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  I  think  this  is  the  best  way  we 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  the  matter  of  subsidies  for  the 
local  service  sdr  carriers.  We  have  in- 
creased this  item  considerably.  Despite 
the  fact  tliat  tills  particular  bill  is  $26.- 
690,608  under  the  appropriation  for  last 
year,  it  has  had  to  absorb  several  items 
such  as  the  appropriations  to  take  care 
of  the  subsidies  to  local  feeder  airlines. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  tills  about  that 
question:  We  have  had  a  situation  in  this 
country  where  the  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment have,  in  effect,  taken  off  all  of  the 
passenger  trains  in  this  country  except 
Amtrack.  We  have  left  thousands  of 
smaller  communities  in  this  country 
without  any  real  transportation;  they 
have  occasional  buses,  and  that  is  about 
all. 

So,  since  this  was  done  by  action  of  the 
Government,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  deep 
obligation,  as  indeed  the  CAB  feels  to 
keep  the  local  service  carriers  going,  and 
keep  them  going  on  an  efficient  basis. 

Otlier  than  that,  and  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues and  also  the  staff  on  both  sides, 
I  have  one  special  word  of  appreciation, 
particularly  for  his  assistance  to  me  on 
the  ground  transportation  aspect  of  the 
measure,  to  my  own  staff  member,  Paul 
Weyrich.  who  has  indeed  been  of  great 
help,  and  I  think  probably  is  more  in- 
formed on  the  matter  than  any  other  one 
person  I  know  of  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia whatever  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  one 
matter  that  I  have  discussed  with  him 
several  times,  which  relates  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  C^ast  Guard  barracks,  mess  hall, 
and  classrooms,  which  we  had  hoped 
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might  be  built  in  Petaluma.  Calif.,  rather 
than  at  another  location.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  is  able  to  teport  that  that  was 
accomplished  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  able  to  so  report.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  at  some  length  preyioosly. 

The  request  was  for  a  reprograming 
of  funds  which  were  available  for  the 
construction  of  a  barracks  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  to  the  Petaluma  site. 

Both  ot  these  locations,  as  I  under- 
stand the  testimony — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  substan- 
tiate my  understanding — are  desirable; 
but,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  sub- 
stentlal  problem,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  has  pointed  out  to  me  on 
several  occasions,  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  petty  officers,  and  this  site  at 
Petaluma  is  intended  to  help  overcome 
that  problem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
Petaluma  site  there  are  Army  barracks 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Army,  and  that 
this  amount  of  m(»iey,  $2.5  million,  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  several  million  dol- 
lars, because  it  would  cost  $10  to  $12 
million  if  equal  capability  were  to  be 
provided  elsewhere. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Yorktown 
facility  will  not  be  built.  It  will  be  built. 
But  this  action  of  reprograming  will  save 
money  in  the  amount  of  several  miUion 
doDars,  at  the  same  time  It  will  provide 
excellent  facilities  for  training  purposes, 
and  it  win  not  eliminate  or  delay  the 
need  for  the  facility  at  Yorktown.  Va. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  this 
matter  to  my  attention  during  the  sub- 
committee hearings.  I  thank  him  for  his 
assistance  in  the  surveillance  of  the  item, 
and  for  his  great  interest  in  the  commit- 
tee's work  and  his  support  and  under- 
standing In  all  matters.  I  congrattdate 
him  on  his  efforts  in  this  particular  In- 
stance. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  and  ciHigratidate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  excellent  work. 
It  is  quite  imusual  when  you  can  get  $2.5 
minion  spent  in  your  own  State  and 
thereby  save  the  Nation  $10  million.  I 
hope  we  will  have  more  opportunities  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  future,  and  I 
shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  assist  in  such 
efforts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  knows  that  the 
Senator  from  California  will  do  Just  that. 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  able  to  achieve  many  re- 
peat performances  as  far  as  saving  the 
money  of  the  Nation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  sure  it  would 
require  the  help  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  With  his  help,  we  can 
do  it  again.  I  hope.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrglnia.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvxks).  wishes  to  propose 
an  amendment.  I  ?ronld  suggest  that  the 
cloakroom  alert  him  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  is  now  open  to  further  amendment. 
I  do  not  wish  to  consume  time  by  putting 


in  a  quorum  call  at  this  point.  If  the 
Chair  will  Indulge  me  Just  briefly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  5  minutes  in 
order  to  make  aotne  Inquiries  concerning 
the  bill,  before  I  offer  these  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Ls  my  understanding 
that  the  authorization  bill,  H.R.  5208, 
with  req;>ect  to  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
was  passed  this  morning,  auth(»-izes  the 
acquisition  of  five  long-range  search  air- 
craft, which  are  the  HOISO  long-range 
patrck  aircraft  for  the  Coast  Guard.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  funds  only  three  of  these 
long-range  search  aircraft.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  The  biU 
does  contain  funds  for  three  of  such 
aircraft. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  finlher  my  under- 
standing that  the  lull  that  was  passed 
tills  morning  authorizes  the  $1.5  miUion 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  so-called  air 
deliverable  antipoUution  transfer  sys- 
tem and  that  no  money  is  available  in 
tills  bill  for  that.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  was  no  debate 
on  the  authorization  bill  that  c&me  out 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  passed 
the  Senate  this  morning.  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  theparticulars. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire  whether 
my  informatloa  is  correct  that  there  is 
no  money  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  for  the  so-called  ADAPTS  system 
dealing  with  the  antiimllutian  transfer 
concept? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

lifr.  STEVENS.  I  am  also  interested  in 
one  other  area,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  three  l^h-en- 
durance  cutters  which  were  authorized 
by  both  the  House  biU  and  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  in  tiie  amount  of  $57  million. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  none  of  these 
is  funded  by  this  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  is 
the  question? 

Mi.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  none  of  tiie  three  new  high-endur- 
ance cutters  would  be  funded  by  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  because  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  believe,  just  passed  the 
Senate  this  morning. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  a  portion  of  the  increase 
that  was  authorized  by  the  bill  that  was 
Just  passed  is,  in  fact,  included  in  the 
biU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Five  mil- 
lion dollars  for  a  marine  traffic  control 
system  is  contained  in  the  bill  by  vir- 
tue of  tlie  fact  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  (Mr.  Macnttson)  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  markup,  and  the  committee  ac- 
cepted the  tunendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  difficulty  is  that  we 
were  Informed  that  the  entire  bill  had 
been  delivered  to  the  committee.  I  think 


that  the  great  probl«n  Is  the  timing  on 
the  acquisition  of  some  of  this  new 
equipment.  Our  committee  Just  fin- 
ished the  authorization  biU  on  Monday, 
and  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Senator's  bill  just  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, also.  There  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult timing  problem. 

We  are  very  serious  about  the  neces- 
sity of  this.  I  know  that  we  will  have  sup- 
plemental hearings  later,  and  I  assume 
that  some  of  these  matters  will  come  up 
then.  I  should  like,  if  possiUe,  to  make 
a  record  as  to  the  necessity. 

For  example,  our  committee  fotmd  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  unable  to  discharge 
its  i"esponsibilities  for  the  protection  of 
our  offsliore  fisliing  fleets,  and  this  is  re- 
lated directly  to  the  HC-130  aircraft, 
which  are  not  in  the  bill. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter a  little  further  with  the  manager  of 
the  bUl,  and  perhaps  I  should  offer 
amendments  so  that  we  might  discuss  it 
a  little  more  fully. 

I  have  some  statistics  to  show  this. 
Operating  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  any 
month  are  from  500  to  1.200  to  2,000 
foreign  fishing  vessels.  The  Uhited  States 
at  this  time  utilizes  only  10  percent  of 
the  fisheries  reeoorce  oS  the  Continental 
Shelf  off  my  State.  These  foreign  vessels 
are  increasingly  violating  not  only  good 
conservation  practices  but  also  the  very 
agreements  we  have  entered  into  with 
these  foreign  naticms  to  protect  oar  sal- 
mon fleet,  to  protect  our  halibut  stock 
and  to  protect  our  king  crab,  which  are 
becoming  an  increasingly  imiJortant  food 
source  for  this  country. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  is  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  gone  through  a  pe- 
riod of  transition.  We  are  no  longer  op- 
erating the  flying  txmts.  and  I  have  the 
statistics  to  show  how  many  of  these 
aircraft  we  have  there  now.  One  piece  of 
equipment  that  has  proved  invaluable  is 
the  new  HC-130  kmg-range  patrol  air- 
craft. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFVICER.  Tlje  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How  much 
additional  time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  like  to  take  up 
the  Senator's  time  on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh^inia.  TTie  Sen- 
ator need  not  be  hesitant. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Five  minutes  would  be 
fine. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glna.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  been  placed 
in  an  unfCHl^unate  posttion.  because  of 
the  deactivation  of  the  flytog  boats.  The 
increased  fishing  fleets,  the  Increased 
need  for  surveillance  In  terms  of  pollu- 
tion require  new  equipment. 

It  was  my  great  hope  that  at  least 
these  two  HC-130  long-range  patrol  boats 
would  be  authorized  by  this  bill,  taking 
into  account  the  considerati(»  of  the 
delay  in  time. 

I  am  also  advised — if  I  might  mention 
this  merely  as  an  aside — that  we  are 
talking  about  the  acquiidtlon  of  two  air- 
craft from  a  company  for  wbam  we  are 
about  ready  to  guarantee  a  loan  for  $250 
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millian;  but  we  delete  the  $8^  millloD 
that  would  have  been  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chase of  equliment  which  both  the  House 
aod  the  Senate  have  unanimously  agreed 
to — there  was  no  objection  to  the  bill 
as  it  went  through— are  needed.  Appar- 
ently, we  are  putting  our  priorities  in  the 
wnmg  schedule. 

The  really  great  problon  with  this 
bill,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  that  it 
does  not  adequately  reflect  the  concern 
that  the  legislative  committees  have.  I 
would  point  out.  for  example,  the  bill 
that  was  Introduced  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Soiatar  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hoxxncs),  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere of  the  Commerce  Committee — I 
serve  on  that  subcommittee,  also,  and 
coeponsored  the  bill  with  him — would  call 
for  an  expenditure  of  $4.7  billion  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 

At  the  very  time  we  are  going  around 
the  country  holding  hearings  concerning 
the  increase  and  Jiodemization  of  the 
Coast  Ouard.  we  ^d  that  we  are  not 
funding  the  equipment  that  is  consid- 
ered to  be  absolutely  necessary  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee. 

I  must  say  that  I  understand  the  de- 
lay, and  I  apologize  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  for  not  coming  to  the  committee 
to  deal  with  the  things  we  had  author- 
ised. We  authorized  them  on  Monday. 
The  bin  did  not  pass  until  this  morning. 
Yet.  the  House  bill  authorized  all  the 
Items  I  have  disctissed  here,  and  so  did 
the  Senate  bill. 

.  I  would  urge  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  consider  placing  In  the  bill  at  least 
these  two  HC-130  long-range  patrol  air- 
craft. I  have  the  amendment  prepfu^ 
which  would  deal  with  all  of  them,  but 
I  am  a  realistic  person,  also.  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  going  to  write 
Into  this  bill  at  this  time  an  increase  ctf 
$127  millioti  before  the  subcommittee 
has  the  time  to  review  the  Justilk»tion 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  on  these  items.  But 
the  two  l(mg-range  130  patrol  aircraft 
are  absolutely  needed.  Let  me  point  out 
to  the  chairman  me  thing:  5  years  ago 
we  had  civilian  aircrait  that  were  fly- 
ing the  Alaskan  waters  which  were  am- 
phibious. Today  they  are  flying  Jets. 
There  is  no  surveillance  capability  in  the 
civilian  fleet  today.  Five  years  ago.  there 
were  PBY's  and  Orumman  Oooses.  and 
other  amphibious  aircraft  which  the 
Coast  Guard  has  now  retired.  They  are 
a  lifeline  for  the  American  Ashing  fleet. 
They  help  not  only  Alaska,  but  the  en- 
tire Northwest — Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  C-130  long-range  aircraft  are  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  protect  our  shores 
from  pollution,  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  protect  our  fishing  fleets  from  intru- 
sion in  the  areas  where  foreign  Ashing 
fleets  have  agreed  not  to  flsh — but  they 
are  flshing  there,  as  last  year  there  were 
several  such  intrusions,  discovered  by 
the  efforts  of  aircraft  like  this. 

The  delay  time  in  getting  patrol  air- 
craft authorized,  constructed,  and  de- 
livered, means  that  if  it  is  not  in  this 
bill,  we  must  wait  until  the  supidemental. 
nest  year,  so  that  we  win  be  a  year  behind 
in  delay  in  getting  patrol  aircraft. 

One  thing  I  would  urge  most  strenu- 
ously on  the  two  Members  who  have  the 
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responsibility  for  this  bin  is  that  these 
two  aircraft,  but  for  the  timing,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  included  in  the  bilL 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambucll).  The  additional  5  minutes 
of  the  Senator  f  ran  Alaska  have  expired. 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Alaslca  need? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  for  just  a  mo- 
ment  

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  call  of  the 
quonun  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
against  the  time  on  the  bUl— on  my  time. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  send 
axx  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  7,  after  tbe  colon  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "SI, 000,000 
■ball  be  appropriated  to  the  Alaska  BaUroad 
Revolving  Fund  for  uae  In  construction  and 
engineering  work  on  an  extension  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  from  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  to 
the  International  Airport  located  near  that 
city:" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
D^artment  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  which  would  appropriate 
$1  millim  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Re- 
volving Fimd  for  use  in  construction  and 
engineering  work  on  an  extension  of  the 
railroad  from  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  to  the 
International  Airport  located  near  that 
city. 

This  project  has  already  been  author- 
ized by  Congress.  Expenditures  for  au- 
thorized projects  of  this  type  are  de- 
rived from  funds  available  in  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Revolving  Fund.  Because  of  the 
present  depressed  economic  situation  in 
my  State,  the  railroad's  cash  flow  has 
been  greatly  reduced  and  is  presently  in 
a  negative  position. 

The  construction  of  the  rail  spur, 
which  my  amendment  would  make  pos- 
sible, would  facilitate  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  to  the  airport.  This  would 
enable  Fairbanks  to  play  its  rightful  role 
as  the  main  supply  center  for  goods  and 
materiel  shipped  to  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  for  use  in  building  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  Moreover,  the  price  of 
fuel  used  by  aircraft  flsrlng  In  and  out 
of  Falrbanlcs  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Thus,  the  construction  of  the  spur 
would  signiflcantly  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  Fairbanks 
by  providing  a  much-needed,  relatively 
Inexpensive  transportation  link.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  officials  of  the  Fairbanks 
borough.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments have  been  working  together  in  a 


Joint  examination  of  the  various  possible 
routes  between  Fairbanks  and  the  air- 
port. I  understand  that  the  Federal  share 
of  $1  milUon.  which  represents  60  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  construction  costs, 
would  be  matched  by  a  40-percent  con- 
tribution of  property,  money,  and  other 
resources  by  the  borough  and  the  State 
of  Alaslca. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  just  outlined.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  Just  introduced.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  letters  and  other 
material  in  support  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension be  printed  at  ttiis  point  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

FAiaaANKS  NOBTH  Sta«  Bosouch, 
FttiTbanka,  Alaska,  March  12.  1970. 
Hon.  Trkodou  F.  Stxtzms, 
V.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  Sematok  Stevkns:  During  the  past 
live  months,  officials  of  the  Fairbanks  North 
Star  Borough  and  members  of  the  Fairbanks 
Metropolitan  Airport  Advisory  Commission 
have  been  working  dUigently  for  an  extension 
of  The  Alaska  Railroad  to  Fairbanks  Inter- 
national Airport.  Such  an  extension  is  needed 
to  provide  competiUve  through-rate  for  wet 
and  dry  cargo  to  the  North  Slope.  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  an  early  construction  of  a 
railroad  spvu  extension  to  the  airport  is  of 
the  greatest  importance — not  only  to  Fkir- 
banks — but  to  the  entire  State  of  Alaska. 

This  raU  ^ur  will  be  an  extension  of  the 
existing  rallrotul,  branching  out  at  a  point 
near  Mile  2  Richardson  Highway,  proceeding 
south  in  a  line  parallel  to  Van  Horn  Road  to 
■a  point  on  the  southern  boundary  line  of  thie 
airport  reserve  property,  and  continuing 
across  the  airport  reserve  property  to  the 
west  side  of  the  airport. 

At  present,  we  find  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion. The  Alaska  Railroad  has  indicated  that 
it  has  funds  and  material  available  to  lay 
the  tracks  but  not  the  funds  to  lay  the  base. 
Private  property  owners  are  providing  ttie 
right-of-way  and  the  embankment  for  the 
^ur  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  tb^ 
airport  reserve  property.  It  is,  however,  vitaJly 
Important  that  this  spur  continue  across  tbe 
airport  reserve  property  to  the  west  side  of 
the  airport  to  serve  existing  and  prospective 
operators  located  there. 

It  Is  believed  that  sufficient  gravel  could  be 
made  available  from  State  borrow  sources  to 
construct  the  embankment  for  that  part  of 
tbe  raUroad  q>ur  loc^Aed  on  State-owned  air- 
port property.  In  his  letter  dated  March  B, 
1970  (please  see  copy  attached),  Mr.  Harry  A. 
Wakefield,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Avia- 
tion, roughly  estimates  this  gravel  quantity 
requirement  at  175,000  cubic  yards.  The  Ck>rps 
of  Engineers  has  approved  the  removal  of  ma- 
terial from  the  established  borrow  source  ad- 
jacent to  Morgan  Island.  Tills  area  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Division  of  Lands 
and,  subject  to  their  extension  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Aviation  lx>rrow  permit,  tbe  material 
could  be  made  available  for  the  railroad  spur 
embankment.  Mr.  Wakefield  further  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  material  in  place  in  the 
embankment  at  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  cubic  yard. 
Based  on  the  dollar  amounts  as  projected 
by  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  total  cost  of  material  in 
place  in  the  embankment  for  that  part  of  the 
railroad  spur  located  on  State-owned  prop- 
erty will  be  approximately  $360,000. 

Any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  give  us 
in  this  matter  wUl  be  much  api>reclated.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JOHK  A.  Caklsoit. 

Chairman. 
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Dkpabtkxmt  or  Pttblic  Wobks. 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  9. 1970. 
Be:  Fairbanks  International  Airport  Railroad 
Spur. 

iir.  JOHK  CAaLSON. 

Chairman,  North  Star  Borough, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Dbak  Ms.  Carlson  :  This  will  serve  to  con- 
firm our  conversation  which  took  place  re- 
cently In  Commissioner  Strandberg's  office 
with  the  delegation  from  Fairbanks,  includ- 
ing yourself. 

As  Indicated  at  that  time,  we  believe  that 
sufficient  gravel  could  be  made  avaUable  from 
State  borrow  sources  to  construct  the  em- 
bankment for  that  part  of  the  railroad  spur 
located  on  airport  property. 

This  quantity  requirement  has  been  esti- 
mated roughly  at  175,000  cubic  yards.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  approved  the  removal 
of  material  from  the  established  borrow 
source  adjacent  to  Morgain  Island.  This  area 
Is  under  management  of  tbe  State  Division 
of  Lands  and,  subject  to  their  extension  of 
oxir  iMrrow  permit,  tbe  material  would  be 
made  available  for  the  railroad  spur  embank- 
ment. We  estimate  cost  of  the  material  In 
place  in  the  embankment  at  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  cubic  yard. 
Sincerely, 

Haskt  a.  Wakefieu),  Jr.. 
Director,  Division  of  Aviation. 

Fabbanks  Nostr  Stax  BoaotrOH, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  February  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Theodoke  F.  Stevens, 
V.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ted:  As  you  may  know,  for  the  past 
two  years  the  Fairbanlcs  North  Star  Borotigb 
and  numerous  Interested  citizens  have  been 
working  diligently  for  an  extension  of  The 
Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Fairbanks  Interna- 
tional Airport.  In  order  for  us  to  play  our 
rightful  role  as  a  supply  center  to  the  North 
Slope,  as  well  as  providing  for  lower  operat- 
ing costs — through  reduced  fuel  cost — or  air- 
craft in  and  out  of  Fairbanks,  it  is  Imperative 
that  the  rallspur  be  built  without  further  de- 
lay. In  fact,  it  is  critical  that  tbe  spur  be 
completed  this  summer. 

I  am  enclosing  our  latest  correspondence 
from  Mr.  John  E.  Manley.  Oeneral  Manager 
of  The  .Uaska  Railroad,  which  indicated  that 
the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  has  rec- 
ommended a  route  for  the  railroad  spur  that 
is  not  to  his  liking.  He  also  Indicates  that 
the  route  proposed  by  the  Boroxigh  would 
Incur  additional  costs  and  would  require  the 
abandonment  of  some  new  road  bed. 

Enclosed  Is  a  map  showing  tbe  route  pro- 
posed by  The  Alaska  Railroad,  as  well  as  tbe 
route  recommended  by  the  Borough.  As  you 
wlU  note,  the  route  proposed  by  tbe  Borough 
may  well  be  shorter  than  the  one  chosen  by 
The  Alaska  Railroad  and,  consequently,  may 
be  constructed  at  a  lesser  cost.  The  aban- 
donment of  approximately  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  grade  already  built  would  not  resvilt 
In  a  loss  to  citizens  who  has  also  agreed  to 
place  the  grade  for  the  route  recommended 
by  the  Borough,  at  no  cost  to  the  Railroad. 

Mr.  Manley  now  Indicates  that  there  Is 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  can  afford  to 
build  this  spur  to  the  Airport  in  any  align- 
ment because  of  the  financial  picture  of  the 
Railroad.  During  a  meeting  in  January,  be 
stated  to  us  that  the  RaUroad  was  atx>ut  one 
million  dollars  in  the  red.  We  recognice  tbe 
fact  that  business  L  down  throughout  the 
SUte  of  Alaska,  as  weU  as  in  the  lower  48. 
However,  back  in  1969  when  this  project  was 
Initially  begun,  Mr.  Manley  Indicated  that  a 
certain  amount  of  dollars  was  available  for 
the  construtclon  of  the  rallspur.  Inasmuch 
as  the  amount  was  insufficient  to  cover  tue 
cost  of  tbe  entire  rallspur  construction,  we 
realized  that  the  successful  completion  of 
the  project  would  to  a  large  extent  depend  on 
Input  from  our  private  citizens.  Many  ob- 


stacles bad  to  be  overcome  but — Fairbanks 
North  Star  Borough  and  its  citizens  want  and 
need  this  rallspur  extension  to  the  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  were  wlUing  to  under- 
take tbe  Job  and  provide  tbe  labor  and  ma- 
terials for  the  rallspur  grade  at  no  cost  to 
The  Alaska  Railroad  in  order  to  acooa^>lisb 
the  project. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  Z  feel  a  meet- 
ing should  be  set  up  in  Washington.  D.C. 
with  whomever  makes  tbe  decisions  on  the 
expenditures  of  tbe  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  would  enable  us  to  present 
our  case  and  obtain  the  additional  funds 
needed  for  tbe  construction  of  tbe  rall- 
spur.  Would  you  please  advise  me  of  any 
additional  information  you  might  need  in 
this  particular  case  and  when  we  could,  in 
fact,  plan  to  come  to  Washington,  D.C.  in 
order  to  get  this  Job  accomplished  once  and 
foraU. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  will  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JoHir  A.  Caslsoh. 

Chairman. 

Afbtl    13.  1071. 
Iilr.  John  E.  Manlxt. 
General  Manager,  The  Alaska  Railroad, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Deak  Mb.  Manlxt:  This  wUl  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  dated  March  24,  1971, 
relating  to  the  proposed  extension  of  The 
Alaska  Railroad  to  Fairbanks  International 
Airport. 

The  route  of  the  proposed  rallspur  has 
again  been  discussed  by  the  Fairbanks  North 
Star  Borough  Assembly.  As  a  result  of  this 
discTission,  Resolution  No.  71-10  was  drafted 
and  approved  by  the  Assembly  at  its  regular 
meeting  of  April  8  (please  see  attached 
copy).  In  essence,  this  resolution  supports 
tbe  route  as  determined  by  The  Alaska  RaU- 
road's  engineering  section  and  supersedes 
the  Assembly's  previous  motion  that  the  spur 
should  follow  a  more  southerly  route.  I  be- 
lieve this  resolution  should  clarify  any  ques- 
tion that  you  might  have  bad  concerning 
the  Assembly's  support  of  tbe  proposed  ex- 
tension and  its  route. 

We  are,  of  course,  most  eager  to  see  this 
project  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
U.S.  Army  Engineering  Construction  Bat- 
talion at  Fort  Wainwright  is  ready  to  con- 
struct the  roadt>ed  for  the  rallspur  on  the 
military  reservation  and  is  awaiting  con- 
firmation of  the  alignment  from  yoxir  office. 

As  indicated  in  my  previous  correspond- 
ence, should  the  financing  of  tbe  proposed 
extension  prove  to  be  a  problem,  we  will  be 
happy  to  assist  in  any  way  possible.  Our 
Congressman  will  be  in  Fairbanks  this  week, 
at  which  time  we  will  be  discussing  the 
matter  with  him  as  well  as  the  posslbUlty  of 
obtaining  additional  funds  should  it  become 
necessary. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  con- 
cerning progress  being  made  on  the  pro- 
posed rallspur. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Cari.son, 

Chairman. 

A  ReSOLTTTION  SUPPORTINO  the  CONSTBUCnON 

or  THE  Rail  Spttk  to  the  Faibbanks  Inteb- 
national  Aibpobt  bt  the  Rottte  Pbojbctid 
BT  the  Alaska  RAnjtOAD 

Whereas,  Fairbanks  International  Airport 
in  tbe  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  is 
uniquely  situated  to  serve  the  transportation 
needs  of  tbe  Interior  and  Arctic  Slope  of 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  track  of  The  Alaska  RaUroad 
does  not  presently  extend  to  the  Fairbanks 
International  Airport;  and 

Whereas,  a  raU  spur  to  Fairbanks  Interna- 
tional Airport  is  necessary  to  meet  civilian 
and  mUltary  needs  and  to  provide  wet  and 
dry  cargo  capabUlties  to  tbe  operatots;  and 


Whereas,  private  citizens  have  provided 
right-of-way  and  base  for  such  a  spur  at 
no  cost  to  The  Alaska  RaUroad;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  State  of  Alaska  has  provided 
rigiit-of-way  and  base  for  such  a  spur  on 
airport  property  at  no  cost  to  Tbe  Alaska 
RaUroad;  and 

Whereas,  The  Alaska  Railroad  has  Indicated 
its  wlUlngness  to  build  the  spur  by  a  route 
determined  by  its  engineering  section;   and 

Whereas,  the  Assembly  of  tbe  Fairbanks 
North  Star  Borough  wishes  to  cooperate 
with  The  Alaska  RaUroad  so  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  spur  may  be  coiiq>leted  In 
tbe  summer  of  1971 : 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough 
that  the  Assembly  supports  the  construction 
of  tbe  raU  spur  to  the  Fairbanks  Interna- 
tional Airport  by  tbe  route  projected  by  Tbe 
Alaska  RaUroad. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
already  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
with  funding  from  f tmds  available  to  the 
Alaskan  Railroad  through  the  revolving 
fund.  It  is  a  project  that  is  a  railroad 
spur,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
goods  which  come  up  by  rail  barge  to  the 
Alaskan  Railroad,  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment-owned facility,  but  when  it  gets  to 
Fairbanks,  there  is  no  spur  to  the  airport. 

We  are  talking  about  jet  fuel  for  planes 
on  their  way  to  Tokyo,  ar.d  we  are  talk- 
ing about  interstate  jets  that  come  into 
the  airport,  but  what  is  more  important 
is  the  transhipment  of  rail  freight  that 
comes  in  from  whai.  we  call  the  "South 
48,"  all  the  way  up  the  coastline  imtil  it 
gets  to  Fairbanks,  and  then  it  is  taken 
off  the  railroad,  liecause  of  the  lack  of 
thisspiu-. 

This  is  a  project  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  Alaskan  delegation.  I 
am  certain.  We  have  eUl  written  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  concern- 
ing it  because,  again,  it  is  a  matter  which 
is  wholly  local.  The  fimds,  incidentally, 
come  from  the  revolving  fund  and  not 
from  the  general  fund. 

I  would  urge  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  consider  this  amendment  as  being 
worthwhile  in  order  to  facilitate  activity 
and  also  to  take  cognizance  of  the  de- 
pressed ec(»iomic  situation  in  the  Fair- 
banks area  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  has  discussed  this  matter  at 
some  length  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  and 
with  me.  and  we  think  he  has  made  a 
good  case.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  have  decided  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference.  We  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment  and  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevkns)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  just  a  couple  of  minutes  for  a 
brief  colloquy  about  the  otho'  matto:. 
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We  have  dJscusaed  the  problem  that 
has  ocdured  because  of  the  delay  and 
lack  of  a  real  fitting  together  of  the  au- 
thorisation bill  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Commerce  Committees  adopted. 
I  would  ask  my  friend  if,  on  the  first  sup- 
plemental that  will  be  brought  up  some- 
time during  this  session,  we  can  marshal 
our  testimony  and  present  not  only  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  interested 
in  these  items,  but  also  the  Coast  Guard, 
to  consider  the  great  necessity  for  the 
long-range  patrol  aircraft  and  the  endur- 
ance cutters,  and  other  matters  that 
coxild  be  considered  at  that  time  under 
the  first  supplemoital. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  can  give  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator my  assurance — and  again  this  is  a 
matter  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Bfr.  Allott)  and  I  have  been  discussing 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska — that 
the  Coast  Guard  wHl  be  invited  to  testify. 
A  good  record  will  be  made.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  want 
to  appear  bef(M«  the  committee  and  he 
will  make  an  excellent  case. 

The  matter  has  been  authorized,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  by  legislation  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  into  law.  It  does  not  yet 
carry  the  President's  signature.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  hearings  on  the  subject. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the  com- 
mittee win  be  receptive  to  any  budget 
estimate  and  to  any  testimony  that  can 
be  later  stibmltted  to  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  this  item.  A  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  will  be  coming  along 
after  the  August  recess.  I  am  glad  to  give 
my  assurance  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  my  support,  insofar  as  I  can 
see  the  matter  now. 

I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  accept  this 
as  a  good  promise  which,  I  think,  will 
bear  fruit  if  the  Record  can  be  made 
clear  with  respect  to  the  substantiation 
of  the  need  for  this  money. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  Just  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  He  has  al- 
ways been  extremely  diligent  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  his  State.  I  also 
want  to  tell  him  that  we  thought  when  we 
heard  this  matter  and  when  we  provided 
for  the  acquisition  of  nine  replacement 
aircraft  and  the  reactivation  of  six  air- 
craft for  pollution  surveillance  that  we 
had  done  all  that  the  Coast  Guard  has 
requested. 

We  are  in  this  peculiar  situation  which 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  and  that  is 
that  the  Senate  has  Just  acted  upon  the 
authorization  bill  this  morning. 

There  Is  another  situation  about  this 
kind  of  a  fix,  however,  and  that  is  that 
It  does  place  the  manager  of  the  bill  in 
a  very  peculiar  position  with  his  col- 
leagues, not  only  upon  the  subcommittee 
but  also  upon  the  full  committee,  having 
accepted  something  about  which  we 
really  have  no  testimony  at  all. 

I  want  to  give  the  Senator  my  personal 
assurance — and  I  think  I  can  do  this  also 
on  behalf  d  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)— that  when 
this  matter  comes  up  we  hope  that  we 


win  be  able  to  get  the  budget  estimates 
on  this  and  that  the  committee  on  the 
supplemental  will  be  able  to  give  this 
matter  serious  and  deep  consideration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indebted  to  both  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  realize  the  timing  problem  involved. 
I  feel  it  Is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  through  this 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  courtesy 
and  kindness  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in- 
deed thanks  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  imderstanding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
address  a  comment  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did 
not  express  deep  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee, and  particularly  to  its  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byr]>)  ,  for  Increasing 
the  amount  for  the  alteration  of  bridges 
to  take  care  of  two  very,  very  critical 
situations  in  Illinois  that  would  have  ad- 
versely affected  overseas  as  well  as  do- 
mestic commerce  in  the  Midwest  if  cor- 
rections ordered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  have  been  made. 

The  House  added  $4  million-plus.  The 
Senate  added  approximately  $2.5  mil- 
lion. I  think  these  are  sound  investments 
for  the  future,  and  I  am  deeply  appreci- 
ative to  my  colleague  for  his  recognition 
of  the  problem  we  faced. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  also  thank  him  for  his 
good  work  in  the  committee.  He  was  very 
alert  to  the  two  situations  in  his  State, 
and.  of  course,  the  results  show  that  he 
was  very  persuasive. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
home  State,  as  elsewhere  around  oiu* 
great  country,  the  UjB.  Coast  Guard 
plays  a  vital  role,  providing  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  all  who  live,  work,  or 
play  by  or  on  the  sea.  Often  imsung. 
certainly  without  fanfare,  the  men  of 
this  valiant  service  go  quietly  about  their 
business  of  saving  lives  and  property, 
protecting  our  environment  from  the 
ravages  of  pollution,  enforcing  our  laws 
and  treaties,  making  our  ports  and  wa- 
ters and  the  craft  that  ply  them  safe  for 
recreation  and  commerce  alike,  and  pro- 
tecting our  precious  natural  resoiu-ces — 
the  fisheries — from  those  whose  practices 
would  deprive  our  fishermen  of  their 
livelihood  and  us  of  the  assurance  of  a 
continued  source  of  food  and  revenue. 

In  the  Oregon- Washington  area  alone 
the  Coast  Guard  saves  about  400  lives 
annually.  In  terms  of  property.  I  esti- 
mate that  the  Coast  Guard  saves  about 
$177  million  each  year — in  Just  the 
Northwest. 

But  the  ability  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
continue  to  perform  with  the  profession- 
al expertise  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud 
is  threatened  by  two  very  serious  factors. 
I  refer  to  a  very  low  retention  rate  for 
their  people  and  an  increasing  state  of 
age  and  deterioration  of  their  phj^cal 
plant. 

The  bill  before  us  today  reiuesents  a 
highly  people-oriented  budget  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  living  and  working  con- 
ditions of  Coast  Guardsmen  and  their 


families,  at  permitting  iwRTinniiTT^  use  of 
the  experience  available,  and  at  offset- 
ting lost  experience  with  more  training. 

Also  given  high  priority  In  the  budget 
for  the  Coast  Guard  this  year  are  proj- 
ects to  improve  the  physical  plant  and 
others  to  enhance  Coast  Guard  capability 
for  marine  environmental  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Coast 
Guard  to  you  today  as  a  distinguished, 
selfiess.  dedicated  service,  which  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  all  of  us — and 
of  great  comfort  for  all  whose  business 
or  recreation  takes  them  to  the  seas 
and  waters  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
proud  of  the  service  given  by  the  Coast 
Guard  to  my  hometown  of  Nev^jxjrt,  Oreg. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  embarked  on  a 
well-conceived  and  realistic  program  to 
assure  its  capability  of  continued  high 
performance.  I  urge  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Senate  in  providing  the 
resoiutjes  necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  continue  to  grow  in  its  long  tradition 
of  distinguished  service  to  humanity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  Coast  Guard  programs  through 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  and 
through  personal  contact,  both  here  and 
Oregon.  While  the  appropriations  bill 
for  Coast  Guard  capital  improvements 
falls  short  of  what  Is  needed,  I  commend 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  exceeding  the  Coast 
Guard  request  in  this  vital  area. 

At  a  time  when  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel are  increasing  their  efforts  in  pollu- 
tion control  and  offshore  fisheries  pa- 
trols, we  In  the  Congress  are  in  the  final 
stages  of  enacting  legislation  to  add 
still  more  duties  affecting  ports  and  wa- 
terways and  boating  safety.  We  would  be 
ill  advised  in  this  context  to  also  enact 
appropriations  levels  which  may  well  cost 
the  Coast  Guard  ships,  manned  stations 
and  personnel  vitally  needed  to  continue 
the  protection  now  provided  to  our  coast- 
al areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fortunate  to  serve 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
of  the  Cwnmerce  Committee.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  this  Ls  a  new  commit- 
tee assignment  for  me  this  Congress,  and 
I  am  enjoying  it. 

When  the  committee  considered  HJl. 
5208.  the  Coast  Guard  authorization 
bill,  I  offered  a  statement  favoring  in- 
creased support  for  Coast  Guard  opera- 
tions. I  feel  strongly,  as. my  statement 
indicates,  that  the  Congress  owes  the 
Coast  Guard  greater  sivport  and  a 
greater  financial  commitment  to  allow 
them  to  operate  at  a  level  I  believe  the 
coimtry  expects. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  at  the  Coast  Guard  hearing 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimokt   or   Sematos  Makk  O.   Hatiieu) 

Mr.  Cbairman,  I  apprecUte  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  a  few  comments  to  S.  1223, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  tor  Coast 
Guard  activities.  My  remarks  are  in  sqpport 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  their  many-faceted 
activities  of  a  "people-oriented"  nature. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Coast  Oiiard  does  a 
remarkable  job,  In  view  of  the  severe  budg- 
etary restraints  under  which  It  operates.  I 
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can  appreciate  the  frustration  that  must  be 
felt  when  Coast  Quaird  officials  see  the  mam- 
moth appropriations  directed  to  Department 
of  Defense  activities,  some  for  projects  of 
dubious  merit,  while  the  Coast  Guard  suSers 
from  underfundlng  In  so  many  areas. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  about 
a  year  ago,  my  family  and  I  moved  from 
Salem,  the  State  capital,  to  Newport,  on  the 
Oregon  Coast.  WhUe  I  have  tried  to  keep 
abreast  of  Coast  Guard  activities  throughout 
my  years  in  public  service,  since  moving  to 
Newport.  I  have  been  able  to  see  first-hand 
the  high  return  the  public  receives  for  each 
tax  dollar  we  appropriate  for  Coast  Guard 
activities.  It  has  convinced  me  that  we  need 
to  increase  the  appropriations  for  Coast 
Guard  activities  In  a  number  of  areas. 

While  I  have  noticed  It  a  number  of  times, 
the  search  and  rescue  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard  were  dramatically  illustrated  this  past 
Christmas,  when  I  was  in  Newport  for  several 
days.  A  ftshing  vessel  had  broken  up  along 
the  coast  near  Newport,  and  the  SAR  planes 
flew  many  patrols  right  in  front  of  our 
house.  Nearly  every  time  I  have  been  in 
Newport,  I  have  heard,  or  have  read  in  our 
local  pi4>er,  about  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
SAR  operation  at  Newport. 

In  November  1970,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  Coast  Guard 
monument  at  Newport.  In  the  preparation  of 
my  remarks  for  that  occasion.  I  looked  into 
the  scope  of  the  Coast  Guard  activities  in 
SAR.  In  the  Oregon-Washington  area,  it  is 
estimated  the  Coast  Guard  SAR  operations 
save  400  lives  annually,  while  assisting  11,000 
people.  The  value  of  property  assisted  Is  »177 
miUlon.  These  Impressive  statistics,  I  am 
sure,  could  be  echoed  by  my  colleagues  on 
this  Subcommittee  regarding  their  respective 
States. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  niunber  of  SAR  oper- 
ations conducted  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
off  the  Northwest  States  in  particular. 

In  the  13th  Coast  Guard  District,  for  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations in  1S88  totaUed  3,940.  In  1969,  the 
total  increased  by  13%  to  4.4«4.  In  1970, 
there  was  an  estimated  16%  increase  to 
5,300. 

At  the  Taqulna  Station,  operating  from 
Newport,  SAR  operations  climbed  from  230 
In  fiscal  1968  to  305  In  fiscal  1970 — a  33% 
Increase.  At  Astoria,  they  grew  from  152  In 
fiscal  1968  to  235  in  fiscal  1970,  a  64%  in- 
crease. 

In  view  of  the  rising  number  of  SAR  mis- 
sions conducted  in  Oregon,  I  am  disturbed 
that  there  is  no  reference  to  Increases  In 
the  number  of  aircraft  stationed  In  Oregon 
and  I  caU  attention  to  the  need  for  addition- 
al helicopters  to  assist  in  SAR.  In  1970,  the 
Coast  Giiard  had  over  100,  but  more  are 
needed.  I  believe  the  number  of  helicopters 
avaUable  for  SAR  in  Oregon  and  other  places 
of  demonstrated  need  should  be  Increased. 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Coast  Guard  the  Intense  feelings 
along  the  Oregon  Coast  generated  by  incur- 
sions of  foreign  fishing  fieets.  The  distin- 
guished Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Magnu- 
son  and  my  colleague  from  Alaska.  Mr. 
Stevens,  I  know  would  share  my  sentiments. 

I  do  ^predate  the  cooperation  by  the 
Coast  Guard  in  attempting  to  solve  this 
many-faceted  problem.  I  know  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  Oregon's  two  Congressmen  from 
the  Coast,  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Dellenback, 
share  my  strong  feelings  that  increased 
Coast  Coast  Guard  activity  in  this  area  Is 
needed. 

If  the  Coast  Guard  could  provide  a  station 
at  North  Bend,  I  think  an  increase  In  both 
survclllanoe  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  and 
SAR  could  be  aooompllshed.  The  use  of  hell- 
oopten  would  provide  needed  versatUlty.  In 
my  <9inlon.  the  ooastal  citizens  of  Oregon 


would  like  their  tax  dollars  spent  in  this 
area. 

I  also  have  q>oken  in  Oregon  on  the  need 
for  more  funding  for  buoy  tenders.  In  Ut« 
1970.  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  38  sea- 
going buoy  tenders  and  12  coastal  buoy 
tenders  that  are  over  26  years  old. 

The  third  area  of  Coast  Guard  activity 
I  have  stressed  in  Oregon  speeches  Is  the 
oil  poUutlon  protection  operations.  It  was 
coincidental  that  one  speech  I  gave  came 
only  a  few  days  after  the  San  Francisco  oU 
collision.  The  fact  that  one  ship  was  the 
"Oregon  Standard"  caused  the  incident  to 
generate  added  Interest  In  Oregon. 

At  this  time,  I  was  told  that  original  Coast 
Guard  plans  were  for  two  oU  pollution  con- 
tainment systems— one  for  the  East  Coast 
and  one  for  the  West  Coast.  I  imderstand 
that  budget  restraints  caused  only  one  of 
these  to  be  operational — on  the  Bast  Coast. 
I  know  of  Coast  Guard  plans  to  expand  this 
facet  of  their  operations,  and  I  welcome  it. 

When  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  In 
Oregon,  I  have  itemized  the  Coast  Guard 
budget  and  the  costs  for  expansion  of  these 
programs.  I  then  have  compared  this  with 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War.  I  will  not  re- 
peat these  today,  but  wUl  only  point  out  that 
these  "people  oriented"  programs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  must  not  be  reduced  by  pres- 
sures of  Department  of  Defense  demands  for 
Vietnam  spending. 

In  conclusion,  I  applaud  the  activities  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  these  areas,  as  well  as 
others.  Their  programs  deserve  Increased  ap- 
propriations. The  fine  record  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  in  the  face  of  inadequate  appropria- 
tions refiects  credit  on  the  entire  Coast 
Guard,  from  the  Commandant  to  the  Coast 
Guardsman  In  Newport,  Oregon. 

One  reason  I  sought  membership  on  this 
Committee  was  so  I  could  have  a  voice  in  de- 
termining the  programs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Coast  Guard 
officials  in  any  way  I  can  to  see  that  these 
programs  receive  the  funding  they  deserve. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
would  note  that  we  must  insure  an  ade- 
quate fimding  level  for  the  pay  of  men  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  for  I  am  aware, 
through  my  long  Involvement  trying  to 
Increase  all  military  pay  scales,  that  the 
retention  rate  for  personnel  is  hampered 
by  inadequate  pay  scales. 

During  the  Coast  Guard  authorization 
hearing,  I  had  a  brief  colloquy  with  Adm. 
Chester  Bender,  the  Coast  Guard  Com- 
mandant, about  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  transcript  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tkanscrift 

Senator  Hatfield.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Admiral  Bender. 

In  your  complete  statement,  not  the  sum- 
mary, you  alluded  to  the  problem  that  you 
have  in  personnel  retention.  Will  you  elab- 
orate a  little  bit  on  this  for  the  record, 
please? 

Admiral  Bendek.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  last  year  or 
so,  our  retention  at  the  end  of  the  first 
enlistment  has  been  nuining  only  about  8 
percent.  In  later  enlistments,  in  succeeding 
enlistments,  our  retention  goes  up  much 
higher — to  about  85  percent.  But  this  very 
poor  retention  rate  at  the  end  of  the  first 
enlistment  causes  many  problems. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  more  recruiting,  ob- 
viously, because  the  people  turn  over  more 
rapidly  and  also  because  of  this  rapid  turn- 
over. It  requires  more  training  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  service 
through   the  creation  of  the   petty   offloer 


capabUlties  and  so  the  needs  of  additional 
accommodations  for  people  are  greater,  par- 
ticularly in  the  training  areas.  And  our  <Mp- 
ability  to  perform  our  duties  Is  lessoned  by 
this  rapid  turnover. 

Senator  Hatvulo.  What  besides  faculties? 
Would  you  comment  upon  pay  scales  and 
their  relationship  to  this  problem? 

Admiral  BEin>Em.  Well,  we  do  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  pay  scales  are  a  very  esMn- 
tial  element  in  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  young  man  elects  to  re- 
main in  the  service.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  many  of  the  people  that  we  get  in  the 
Coast  Guard  in  this  first  enlistment  do  not 
ever  intend  to  make  the  service  a  career  and 
are,  in  fact,  entering  the  services  in  lieu 
of  one  of  the  other  services  to  fulfill  a  mili- 
tary obligation.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  an 
Increase  in  pay  scales  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant factor  In  the  better  retention  the 
Improved  retention,  of  our  people. 

Senator  Hatfiklo.  Have  you  done  any  stu- 
dies as  to  demonstrate  the  non-comparabil- 
ity of  the  Coast  Guard  pay  scales  to  that  of 
clvUlan  pursuits  In  similar  Jobs? 

Admiral  Bxmskb.  No,  sir.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  not  directly  conducted  any  such  studies. 

Senator  Hatfielo.  Are  you  aware  of  how 
many  Coast  Guard  members  are  receiving 
welfare  checks  in  addition  to  the  Coast  Guard 
pay?  As  you  perhaps  know,  we  have  about 
60X)00  in  the  military  service  today  who  are 
on  welfare  because  they  qualify  under  the 
poverty  definition  and  because  we  in  the 
Congress  have  faUed  to  develop  a  conq>ara- 
ble  pay  program. 

I  was  just  curious  to  know  if  you  have  any 
surveys  as  to  your  own  Coast  Guard  as  to 
how  many  of  your  men  are  in  this  poverty 
class. 

Admiral  Bensix.  We  do  not  have  such  fig- 
ures, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  weU  aware 
that  some  of  our  younger  i>eopIe  are  in  fact 
in  a  poverty  category. 

Senator  Hatfiklo.  What  about  numbers  of 
personnel?  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  re- 
quirements, the  very  heavy  burden  upon  so 
many  of  these  in  the  search  and  rescue  area 
activity,  particularly  on  over-time  and  the 
hours  per  week  that  they  are  required  to 
serve.  Is  this  a  problem  that  relates  to  re- 
tention? 

Admiral  Bbndxs.  It  is  a  very  great  prob- 
lem. We  are  working  ova  personnel  ciirrently 
at  many  of  our  stations  over  100  ho\irs  a 
week.  And  we  would  like  to  make  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  those  areas  in  order  to 
again  make  the  service  more  attractive  to 
those  people  and  thereby  retain  them. 

Senator  Hatvixlo.  In  your  budget  or  any 
other  report,  do  you  indicate  the  number  of 
Increased  personnel  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce this  situation  from  lOO-hour  work 
week  to  a  reasonable  work  week? 

Admiral  Benoex.  Yes,  we  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. That  would  occur  in  our  operations  ex- 
pense, our  OE  budget,  which,  of  course,  does 
not  come  before  this  Committee  at  that  time. 

Senator  EUtfixld.  No,  but  in  that  budget 
request  and  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  do  you  provide  for  these 
additional  personnel  to  relieve  that  situa- 
tion? 

Admiral  Benoes.  In  our  1972  budget,  we 
will  ask  for  108  additional  positions — that  is, 
new  positions  in  this  fitid  or  manning  the 
Coast  Guard  Stations  in  order  to  make  this  a 
partial  correction,  at  least. 

Senator  Hatfield.  So  between  the  im- 
proved facilities  which  would  relate  to  the 
working  conditions,  the  better  hours,  a  more 
comparable  pay  scale,  you  feel  that  these  are 
at  least  three  of  the  factors  that  would  help 
this  retention  problem  that  you  have  brought 
to  our  attention? 

Admiral  BxmnB.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  And  an- 
other one,  of  course,  is  the  facilities  them- 
selves, the  bousing  faclUties  and  the  bar- 
racks, these  things. 
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Sanator  H*i*nu.  Ton  wen  taUdng— And 
•C^ln  i«(«TlBC  tack  to  yotir  ortgUukl  tMtl- 
mooy,  not  the  mxrammry — about  modamlsliic 
■ome  of  th»  tmmU  tbat  I  btUmn  wtn  86 
years  old.  Wbat  do  you  project  m  far  m  tlM 
llXe  of  tuch  a  vesael — both  a  modernisation 
program  and  not  a  modemlaation  program  as 
opposed  Uk  My.  new  construction? 

Admiral  Bnon.  Tea,  sir.  We  would  hope 
to  gain  another  8  or  10  fears  out  of  these 
vessels,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Haivbld.  And  you  feel  that  Is  the 
best  economies  to  modernise  Teaaels  35  years 
of  age  rather  than  replacement? 

Admiral  BtoasB.  i  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  la 
terms  at  paitteolarly  the  buoy  tenders  that 
are  built  very  sturdy  In  the  first  place  and 
have  eapahmty  at  ooattnned  operation  with 
these  ImptoreoMnts  in  habitation. 

SenatOT  Btmaxa.  Does  the  Navy  operate 
TBsaeU  this  age? 

Admiral  Bawn.  No,  sir.  I  believe  the  sver- 
■g*  as*  at  a  Naval  veaael  would  terminate  at 
about  3S  yssrs. 

Senator  Haivnuk  Do  you  think  there  U 
a  relaUonohtp,  too.  between  the  problon  of 
retention  rato  and  the  age  of  your  vessels 
that  you  an  saslgnlng  these  men  to? 

Admlial  Bbmsks.  Not  directly  in  terms  of 
age.  Mr.  Ohalrmsn.  But  rather  in  terms  of 
the  fact  wboa  these  vesssU  were  buUt  back 
la  the  "SOs.  «•  stmpty  did  not  give  as  much 
ooctsldsrattoa  to  habttabUlty  as  we  do  today. 
And  our  men  today  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
oondltlans  that  wa  provided  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  other  disthvuished  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  fine  work  on  this 
bill.  They  did  an  excellent  Job  in  their 
hearings  and  have  broaght  before  the 
Senate  a  bai  which.  I  bdlere,  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  agencies  covered  with- 
out adding  imdue  stress  to  our  fiscal 
situation. 

There  are  two  items  in  this  bill  which, 
though  possibly  minor  in  the  greater 
context,  are  most  important  in  the  field 
of  safety. 

This  bin  contains  a  total  of  $31  million 
to  fund  the  alcohol  safety  action  pro- 
gram through  the  various  States.  That 
figure  can  be  broken  down  to  show  that 
$21  million  will  fund  nngning  programs 
in  29  States  and  $10  million  will  be  used 
to  fund  11  new  programs. 

It  is  my  bdlef  that  this  program  is 
vitally  important  if  we  are  to  cut  down 
on  the  tragic  losses  suffered  on  this  coun- 
try's highways.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  effects  of  alcohol  accounted  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  47,500  fatal 
accidents  and  a  $6  billion  economic  loss 
in  this  country  during  1970. 

The  Ocogress,  in  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  required  the  States  to  ad<H>t 
comprehensire  trafBe  safety  programs.  It 
was  mandated  that  top  priority  be  given 
to  development  of  safety  standards  in 
relation  to  alcohol. 

The  subconunlttee's  action  on  this  bill 
goes  far  toward  fulfilling  that  commit- 
ment we  made  5  years  ago.  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  very  near  future  every  State 
in  the  Natton  wiU  have  a  similar  pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  subcommittee  also  saw  fit  to  re- 
store to  the  $10  million  level  the  appro- 
priatioos  for  demonstration  projects  to 
eliminate  or  improve  ground-level  imll- 
higfaway  cnwiiigB.  This  project  is  most 
impertuit  to  thoM  States  which  form 
the  corridor  for  the  new  high-speed  raU- 


road  system  being  developed  between 
Boston  and  Washington. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Presidait,  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  as  amended,  contains  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  very  Important  and  signifi- 
cant addition,  for  which  I  want  to  ez- 
jvess  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  oi  the 
pec^e  of  Wyoming  to  the  Senate  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bthb).  He  was  most 
cooperative  in  hoping  me  to  pursue  the 
addition  of  an  Airport  Surveillance 
Radar  system  for  the  Casper  Air  Termi- 
nal. The  Senator,  of  course,  has  some  re- 
cent experience  with  aviation  accidents 
in  moimtalnous  areas,  and  so  he  under- 
stood our  problon  in  Wyoming. 

The  Casper  Air  Terminal  was,  perhaps, 
a  marginal  case.  With  respect  to  its  total 
number  of  itinerant  airborne  operations, 
that  is.  With  re^>ect  to  air  carrier  opera- 
tions, it  was  more  than  1.000  per  year 
above  the  minimum  criteria  for  installa- 
tion of  an  ASR  qrstem.  But  the  fact  is 
inescapable  that  the  Casper  Air  Terminal 
is,  for  its  size,  a  busy  airport.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  relatively  high  elevation,  with 
mountains  nearby,  and  clearly  the  dic- 
tates of  air  safety  would  favor  the  instal- 
lation of  ainx>rt  surveillance  radar.  I 
have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Presidoit.  that  if  this 
$2  million  item  prevails  thrcugh  the  re- 
maining lawmaking  process,  that  Uves 
ultimatdy  will  have  been  saved. 

The  PRESmma  OPPICER.  The  bin 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  (HJR.  9667)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
Ume. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  biU  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
ShaU  it  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noiince  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hakris).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuMPHEEY),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnjJAKs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baku)  and 
the  Senatix'  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  Is  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  T>ennea8ee  (Bfr. 
Brock)  and  the  Senator  from  Arlsona 
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(Mr.  OotDWAiER)  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatkr)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  OaroUna  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  90 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUoU 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Oaae 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Domlaldc 

Baglston 

Kastland 

BUender 

Errln 

Fannin 


(No.  161  Leg.] 

TEAS — 90 
Fonc 
Pultarisbt 
OambreU 
Oravel 
CMffln 
Oumey 


Montoya 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlnss 

Hruska 

Hui^&aa 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javtts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Uabo 

Kennedy 

Lone 

Magimson 

Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

McClellan 

MoOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

NATS— O 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Fackwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Feu 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prozmtre 

Randolph 

RlbtooS 

Both 

Sazbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spaikman 

Opaag 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Toung 


NOT  VOTmo — 10 
Baker  Ooldwater  Thurmond 

Bayh  Harris  WUllams 

Brock  Humphrey 

Dole  Mundt 

So  the  bin  (H.R.  9667)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Eixen- 
DER.  Mr.  Cask.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Allott. 
and  Mr.  Young  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  deep  appreciation 
that  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  thank  the 
able  and  distinguished  majority  whip 
for  his  management  of  the  DQ>artment 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill.  As 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  coUeagues  have 
witnessed,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mi.  Byrd)  has  an  instantaneous 
recall  on  matters  he  has  studied.  Both  in 
his  tasks  as  majority  whip  and  as  man- 
ager of  various  important  legislation  his 
help  is  most  appreciated. 

In  committee  the  able  assistance  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask) 
was  most  helpful  in  expediting  this  legis- 
lation. The  followthrough  on  the  floor 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  providing  his  discerning  com- 
ments and  observations  certainly  helped 
form  the  consensus  we  have  witnessed 
today. 

The  participation  In  the  floor  discus- 
sion by  the  helpful  Senator  from  Alaska 
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(Mr.  gig  raws)  helped  explain  not  only 
his  amendment  but  also  led  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  pending  appropri- 
ations biU.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  thooghtfid  i>articipati<m  by  the 
Senators  mentioned  certainly  contrib- 
uted to  this  being  a  constructive  legis- 
lative day. 

DOT    ralLS    TO    SUaMIT    NATIONAL    TSANSPORTA- 
TION  POUCT  STATEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21.  1970,  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  Section  3  of  title  I  of 
that  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  formulate  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  for  {4)proval  a  national 
tran9ortation  policy.  It  further  requires 
that  the  Secretary  submit  his  recommen- 
dations in  this  regard  to  Congress  by 
May  21  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  not  as  yet  done  this  despite  the  fact 
that  2  months  have  passed  since  that 
deadline. 

Today.  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
awrapiiate  almost  $8  bilUon  to  this  De- 
partment for  various  national  tnuispor- 
tation  programs.  Yet  we  stiU  find  our- 
selves without  any  meaningful  national 
policy  flor  objectives  defining  how  these 
various  programs  relate  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  national  growth  objectives. 

Yesterday.  I  addressed  the  Matitmal 
Asaoeiattco  ot  Counties  in  Milvtrauke^ 
Wis.,  at  which  time  I  urged  that  this 
eountiy  submit  itself  to  a  more  balanced 
natinnal  growth  pattern.  An  f!«Bcpr>ti«T 
elemei^  in  achieving  that  goal  is  a  defi- 
nition of  our  national  transportation  pol- 
icy. The  location  and  availability  of 
highways,  airports,  and  other  modes  of 
tranaportatton  and  the  fAciUtiea  to  sup- 
port t^^cm  are  key  determinants  in  es- 
tablishing a  pattern  of  growth  in  this 
oountzy. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  ooeasian  to  admonish  the 
Secaretary  of  Trauportation  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  Congress  with 
tills  impartant  poUey  statement  as  soon 
as  posBlUe.  As  a  reminder  to  both  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  ar>d  to  the 
Congress  as  to  what  was  enacted  last 
year  In  this  regard.  I  would  l&e  nnani- 
mous  consent  to  include  in  this  point  In 
tiie  Rkcord.  secticm  3  of  title  I  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Tmx  I — AiBPORT  ANo  AnwAT  DsvaiomccNT 

Act  or  1970 
Sac.  8.  Natiomax.  TaANsraaiAXioN  Poucr. 

(a)  VaatcTTLATTON  or  Policy. — Within  one 
y«ar  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
the  Secretary  of  Tranaiiortattoa  shaU  formu- 
late and  recommend  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval a  national  transportation  policy.  In 
the  formulation  of  such  policy,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideraUon,  among  other 

(1)  tha  coocdlnated  dsfvaiapmesit  and  im- 
provsmeni  of  att  modeaeC  traaaportaUon.  to- 
Kattaar  wttb  tlio  priartty  wklek  AaU  be  aa- 

stgned  to  the  dsvelopwnt  and  Improvemaat 
of  each  mode  oi  transporUtlon;  and 


{iy  the  coordination  of  recommendations 
mads  undai  this  ttfle  itfating  to  airport  and 
airway  development  wtth  all  other  reeom- 
mendatlona  to  the  Congreas  for  the  develop, 
ment  and  improvement  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Rspoarxo  Coxcaxas 
(b)  Annual  RarosT. — ^The  Secretary  ahaU 
submit  an  anntial  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  formulated  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  Such  report  shall  in- 
cl\ide  the  spedflc  actions  taken  by  the  Sect». 
tary  with  respect  to  (1)  the  coordination  of 
the  development  and  ImproTement  at  ail 
modes  of  transporUtlon.  (3)  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  each  mode 
of  transportation,  and  (3)  the  coordination 
of  recommendations  under  this  title  relating 
to  airport  and  airway  development  with  all 
other  reoommendatlons  to  the  Congress  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  our 
national  transportation  system. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
A<^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  IMder  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  2308,  a 
bill  to  authorize  onergency  loan  guaran- 
tees to  major  business  enterprises. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bai  (S.  2908)  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  ISi.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  made  it  quite  clear  that, 
if  it  can  actually  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
pending  business,  the  emergency  loan 
guarantee  legislation,  it  win  vote  to  ap- 
prove that  legislation. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  perhaps,  that  those 
who  omx)6e  the  legislation,  realize  that 
if  they  can  prevent  us  from  voting  before 
the  August  recess  they  will  have  killed 
the  Lockheed  Co.  by  neglect. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators.  paiUcu- 
lariy  those  who  voted  yesterday  to  refuse 
to  recoamit  the  bin  to  the  committee, 
will  realize  the  Importance  of  this  pr<^- 
lem  and  that  If  and  when  a  cloture  mo- 
tion or  cloture  motions  are  offered,  will 
do  what  tiiey  can  to  persuade  some  of 
the  Senators  who  voted  against  the  com- 
mittee's position  yesterday,  and  voted  to 
refer  the  measure  back  to  committee,  to 
support  the  committee  and  support  the 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  we  should  be  enUUed  to  a  vote 
on  this  very  Important  bill.  Every  once 
in  a  while  we  find  ourselves  Involved  In 
a  crisis,  and  this  is  one  of  those  times. 
It  is  crisis  for  one  corporation.  By  adopt- 
ing the  proiKJsal.  the  committee  hopes 
we  may  avert  future  crises  of  a  similar 
type  for  other  corporations. 

This  is  not  the  only  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  to  avoid  a  crippling  crisis 
for  private  corporations.  As  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  can  remem- 
ber when,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
(Prozmire).  the  committee  altered  its 
bill  to  provide  a  $20  minion  tax  relief 
for  an  important  constituent  in  his 
State. 


We  were  "hnxtpr  ie  pranride  H.  The  re- 
lief provided  undoubtecfly  made  It  pos- 
sible for  that  constituent  to  continue  in 
business.  It  is  in  business  and  it  is 
healthier  today  than  it  was  when  it 
needed  the  crisis  help. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  fiom  Wiscon- 
sin, remembering  that,  and  realizing 
how  effective  that  kind  of  assistance  was, 
will  be  wiDing  to  give  this  present  cor- 
poration a  chance  to  survive  this  present 
crisis,  and  not  go  on  the  theory  that  it 
all  depends  upon  whose  ox  Is  gored. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXBORE.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yesterday,  has  referred  to  the  American 
Motors  case,  which  Is  entirely  different. 
There  is  no  analogy  whatsoever;  it  is  a 
completely  different  kind  of  situation.  I 
have  a  substantial  speech  exi^aining 
that,  which  I  shaU  deliver  later  on  in  the 
debate. 

But  the  simple  fact  was  that  at  that 
time  American  Motors  was  allowed  to 
carry  back  its  loss  against  taxes  for  I 
additional  year,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
putting  all  other  corporations  into  the 
same  category.  Why  does  that  ooean  that 
automatically,  now.  a  loan  guarantee  to 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  is  d<^lrahle  and  in 
the  public  interest?  It  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ent situation,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
explain  later  on. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  win  agree  that  no  two  crises  are 
the  same.  What  I  am  Interested  In  is  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  the  Gbavemment 
was  used  to  meet  that  crisis  with  the 
particular  type  of  help  that  was  neces- 
sary then.  This  is  a  different  type  of  help, 
but  the  crisis  is  no  less  reaf.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  much  more  serious. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yldd? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
BA*.  SPARB3£AN.  There  are  smne  ^mi- 
larities  and  some  dlllierences  between 
the  instance  to  which  ttie  Senator  refers 
and  the  present  instance.  That  cost  the 
Government  $20  million  in  cash,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  did. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  tWs  one  wlD  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  $20  milHon? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  beUeve  this 
one  will  cost  the  Government  one  red 
cent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  Join  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  expression  of  confidence. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  Senator  for 
looking  after  this  matter.  It  was  an  eco- 
nomic situation.  But  maybe  the  Senator 
remembers  that  in  the  committee  this 
question  was  brought  up.  and  if  I  recall 
correctly,  the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  that  this  was  an 
economic  crisis  that  meant  a  great  deal 
to  his  area. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  right  I  am 
sure  it  was. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  crisis  means  a 
great  deal  to  many  areas  in  the  United 
States,  does  Unot? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  crisis  affects  so 
many  installstionir  in  various  parts  of  the 
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United  States  thati  think  there  are  prob- 
ably very  few  States  that  are  not  affected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  situatian. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  it  includes.  I 
believe,  as  many  as  3,500  suppliers  and 
subctmtractors,  most  of  whom  are  rela- 
tively small  businesses,  and  will  mean  a 
great  deal  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  exist?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Many  of  these  small 
businesses  are  almost  more  important  in 
their  own  communities  tiian  Lockheed 
may  be  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  testimony  of  the  business- 
man, the  head  of  AVCO.  which  has  the 
operation  in  Nashville.  Tenn.? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Apparently  I  was  not 
present  that  day.  but  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  interested  in  the  Senator's 
memory  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  a  fairly  siz- 
able business.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
employees  he  had:  I  am  not  sure.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Texas  recalls  the 
number  he  had. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  would  be  7.000.  I 
believe,  affected  in  the  Nashville  plant. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  Nashville 
plant? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  did  he  not 
testify  before  us  that  his  ccnnpany  would 
be  ruined? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  there  were  other 
companies  whose  representatives  testi- 
fied to  the  same  effect;  not  small  busi- 
nesses, but  relatively  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  I  might  add  a  foot- 
note to  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  President  of  Men- 
asco.  Mr.  Lynch,  also  testified  that  his 
company  makes  the  landing  gear  for 
both  the  DC-10  and  the  L-1011.  and  he 
testified  that  he  would  have  to  close  down 
one  of  his  plants,  employing  500  to  600 
people,  if  the  L-1011  went  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  emergmcy 
loan  guarantee  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  legitimate  arguments 
both  for  and  against  the  measure,  but  on 
bidance,  the  committee  has  approved  a 
proposal  which  could  save  thousands  of 
jobs,  could  provide  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  assist 
any  major  businesses  faced  with  an 
emergency  financial  credit  crisis,  and 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  assets  that  otherwise 
might  be  usefiU  only  for  scrap. 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  in  (qiposition  to  the  measiu-e. 
One  cannot  honestly  say  that  they  are 
all  wrong.  When  this  proposal  was  first 
suggested,  my  own  reaction  was  to  oppose 
it.  I  can  now  say,  however,  that  after 
considering  all  of  the  argmnents.  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  approve  this 
bill.  We  have  beai  very  careful  in  the 
committee  to  recommend  a  bill  which 
has  ample  protection  against  weakening 
the  dlaeipllne  of  the  free  market,  and 
have  given  the  unusual  protection  of  a 


veto  by  eltho-  House  of  Congress  on  the 
decisions  at  the  Emergency  Loan  Quar- 
antee  Board  for  which  the  bill  provides. 
In  addition  to  tiiat  protection,  the  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  in  order  for 
a  loan  guarantee  to  be  granted  have  been 
so  tightly  drawn  that  (xily  in  Instances 
where  the  alternative  could  have  a  ma- 
jor and  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
this  Natim  or  a  region  of  the  Natlox 
could  the  Board  even  consider  granting 
a  Government  guarantee.  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  the  time  of  this  body  explaining 
the  bill.  That  has  been  masterfully  done 
by  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabcmia.  I  do,  however, 
feel  impelled  to  comment  on  s<Hne  of  the 
arguments  against  approval  of  this  meas- 
ure which  have  been  propounded  by  the 
chief  opponent,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  even  a  surface  consid- 
eratlrai  of  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  indicate  to  me  that  he  is 
grasping  for  straws.  After  doing  his  best 
to  defeat  the  emergency  loan  guarantee 
legislation  before  us  in  the  committee, 
and  then  having  it  approved  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one,  one  can  understand  his  feel' 
ing  of  frustration.  That  frustration  has 
shown  through  in  his  statement  to  the 
Senate  in  such  words  and  phrases  as 
"cloak  their  dubious  purposes,"  "odious," 
"bailout,"  "clever  packaging,"  "case  has 
no  merit."  "high  pressure  politics," 
"threats."  and  "blackmail"  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  phrases  used  by  the  Senator. 

Because  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  be  as 
close  to  the  problems  contained  in  the 
consideration  of  this  emergency  loan 
guarantee  legislation  as  those  of  us  who 
are  on  the  committee,  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  so  that  all 
Members  can  be  in  a  position  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Let  me  say, 
first  of  all,  that  the  establishment  of  an 
emergency  loan  guarantee  program  is 
like  most  issues  which  we  must  consider. 

There  are  some  advantages  and  some 
disadvantages,  seme  pluses  and  some 
minuses,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
weigh  these  and  make  an  intelligent  de- 
cision. Nobody  will  ever  be  satisfied  that 
we  have  the  rig^t  answer  to  everything. 
The  important  thing  is  that,  on  balance, 
we  have  the  best  answer  with  which  to 
meet  the  problem. 

TTie  Senator  frtan  Wisconsin  states 
that  the  Lockheed  case  has  "no  merit." 
That  is  an  obvious  misstatement,  in  my 
opinion.  Every  case  has  some  merits,  and 
this  proposal.  If  adopted,  could  result  in 
creating  or  saving  thousands  of  jobs  and 
the  savings  at  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  UjS.  taxpayers.  Tb  me.  that 
cannot  be  described  as  "no  merit."  What- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  basic  idea  of 
guarantee  legislation,  it  provides  a  mech- 
anism through  which  these  meritorious 
ends  can  be  achieved,  with  almost  no 
chance  that  any  cash  outlay  will  be  re- 
quired. The  merits  of  the  Lockheed  case 
will  be  decided  by  a  board  of  whose  mem- 
bers the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  appar- 
ently approves,  since  he  voted  for  them 
In  the  c<»nmittee. 

The  Senator  accuses  proponents  of  this 
legislation  of  trying  to  disguise  a  Lock- 
heed guarantee  proposal  behind  the  fa- 


cade of  general  legislation.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  fact.  The  Senator,  him- 
self, acknowledged  this  when  he  quotes 
the  spokesman  for  the  administration. 
Under  Secretary  Charls  Walker,  as  say- 
ing the  awlmlnistration  would  support  a 
general  emergency  loan  guarantee  bill 
provided  it  was  made  clear  that,  in  so 
doing.  Congress  was  approving  a  $250 
million  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed.  In- 
deed, Under  Secretary  Wsdker  made  it 
completely  clear  to  the  committee  that 
there  was  no  intent  to  mask  anything  in 
approving  the  general  bill  by  adding  that 
he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  "there 
will  be  a  recommendation  to  the  board 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  that  that 
loan  be  made  forthwith.  I  just  don't 
want  any  question  about  it."  He  added, 
"We  are  not  trjring  to  hide  anything.  We 
are  interested  right  now,  immediately,  in 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  and 
I  have  got  to  make  that  clear."  So  the 
thought  that  this  biU  has  been  changed 
in  order  to  hide  the  Lockheed  guarantee 
just  does  not  stand  up.  When  this  point 
was  made  clear,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin changed  his  tactic  and  suggested 
that  the  administration  was  trying  to  by- 
pass the  board  which.  SMXorcUng  to  the 
bill,  must  decide  on  all  applications. 
Secretary  Walker  dispelled  that  sugges- 
tion, also.  The  fact  is  that  the  bill  sets 
up  criteria,  and  the  board  must  make  the 
decisions.  There  is  no  way  under  the  bill 
to  get  around  the  board,  nor  has  there 
been  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  any  com- 
mittee member  or  the  administration. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests 
that  the  administration  found  its  origi- 
nal Lockheed  bill  In  deep  trouble  and 
abruptly  changed  its  position  to  support 
a  general  bill.  Ilie  fact  is  that  during 
the  hearings,  there  were  witnesses  who 
believed  a  general  bill  would  be  better, 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  major  critic  of  the 
single  shot  bill  wa-.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  himself.  Whenever  the  pres- 
ent Federal  guarantee  programs,  total- 
ing over  $137  billion,  such  as  housing 
loan  guarantees,  small  business  loan 
guarantees,  "V"  loan  guarantees,  or  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loan  guarantees,  were 
cited  as  a  precedent,  the  Wlsccaisin  Sen- 
ator would  say: 

You  say  we  bave  done  It  before,  but  we 
have  also  done  It  under  guidelines  that  were 
avaUable  to  all  comers  who  could  qualify,  not 
for  one  firm. 

The  Senator  was  persuasive,  and  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber as  well  as  othe.-  committee  members 
decided  to  recommend  a  procedure  pat- 
terned after  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
rec(»nmendatlon  so  that  all  comers  who 
could  qualify  under  certan  very  strict 
guidelines  would  at  least  have  access  to 
the  mechanism.  Frankly,  the  adminis- 
tration had  to  be  sold  on  this  approach. 
The  administration  thought  that  it 
might  take  additionsd  time,  and  time  is 
precious.  Indeed,  it  did  take  additional 
time. 

The  final  position  on  the  issue  by  the 
administration  was  voiced  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Walker  when  he  said  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tor asking  if  it  would  not  be  more  direct 
and  simple  to  proceed  on  the  Lockheed 
guarantee: 
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If  that  Is  what  tb*  Oozamlttee  wants  to 
do.  I  tbought  the  Cbaliman  saUl  you  wanted 
to  go  "generic."  But  If  you  want  to  go  Lock- 
heed alone,  we  are  wltb  you. 

How  the  administration  position  could 
be  any  more  clear.  I  do  not  know.  And 
let  me  add,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  such  strawmen  in  our  consid- 
eration of  this  aerkMis  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests 
that  we  did  not  have  enough  testimony 
on  which  U>  act,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  byplay  yesterday  because  the 
testkmmy,  though  printed,  had  not  been 
bound.  This  issue  was  brought  up  before 
any  of  us  expected  it.  The  two  volumes 
of  testimony  have  now  been  bound  and 
are  available  for  all  to  read. 

We  had  more  than  3  weeks  of  hear- 
ings and  over  1,200  pages  of  testimony 
in  addition  to  hundreds  of  pages  that 
properly  were  not  made  public  because 
the  information  was  proprietary.  The 
Senate  properly  withheld  that  from  the 
puUic  because  it  could  have  affected  the 
competitive  relationship  of  many  com- 
panies While  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  have 
liked  to  continue  hearings  until  Lock- 
heed went  bankrupt — and  this  was  his 
purpose  yesterday  in  attempting  to  refer 
the  bill  back  to  the  committee — the  Sen- 
ate, in  its  wisdom,  rejected  that  idea. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Saiator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
mentioned  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's 
criticism  of  our  hearings  and  of  our  wit- 
nesses. Yesterday,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  particularly  critical  of 
the  committee  in  this  regard.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  point  with  re^)ect  to  the 
witnesses. 

We  had  36  witnesses  testify  before 
our  committee  in  3  weeks.  According  to 
ray  count,  17  of  those  who  testified  weie 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. A  breakdown  of  the  36  witnesses  is 
as  follows:  Eleven  were  either  Senators 
or  witnesses  representing  various  agen- 
cies related  to  this  problem  or  the  ad- 
ministration. Ten  had  an  interest  in  the 
matter  and.  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  their  comments  cannot 
be  trusted.  These  represent  labor  leaders, 
businessmen,  and  professional  people.  Of 
the  remaining  15,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Invited  all  but  four.  Those  four 
were  Chairman  Bums  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  a  representative  from  Ar- 
thur Yoimg  accounting  firm  requested 
by  Senator  Stevenson,  and  the  president 
of  the  Union  Fork  k  Hoe  Co.,  requested 
by  Senator  Tatt.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin states  there  was  no  disinterested 
support.  The  11  disinterested  witnesses 
who  he  invited  were  invited  on  the  basis 
of  prior  knowledge  that  they  would  tes- 
tify against  the  bill.  The  Arthur  Young 
accounting  firm  did  not  testify  an  the 
bill  but  only  on  technical  matters.  The 
president  of  Union  Fork  li  Hoe  was  in- 
vited knowing  that  he  would  testify 
against  the  bill,  leaving  only  two  wit- 
nesses who  were  requested  to  testify 
without  assuring  that  they  would  be 
against  the  bffl.  These  two  were  Chair- 


man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Ar- 
thur Bums  and  former  Chsdnuan  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  both  of  whom 
support  the  proposed  legislation. 

Let  me  add  one  point.  We  were  faced 
with  the  same  problem  in  the  committee 
as  we  are  faced  with  here  on  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not 
tiied  to  mask  his  intention  to  fUibuster 
this  matter  imtil  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  is  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Propo- 
nents of  the  legislation  did  not  desire 
to  have  mmecessarily  lengthy  hearings. 
At  the  same  time,  we  did  not  want  in 
any  way  to  keep  those  whom  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  desired  from  testi- 
fying. The  result  is  that  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  who  testified  were  against 
the  bill. 

Had  we  desired  to  assist  the  SoiatcH' 
from  Wisconsin  in  his  filibuster  in  ^he 
committee,  we  could  have  Invited  end- 
less witnesses  favoring  the  proposal.  We 
did  not  think  that  was  necessary  since 
we  would  be  defeating  otn-  own  ends,  be- 
cause time  is  the  essence  of  this  i»opo- 
sal.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  opportu- 
nity for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  to 
comply  under  this  act  and  for  30,000  to 
60,000  jobs  to  be  saved 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BRO<X.  The  legislation  needs  to 
be  enacted  before  our  August  recess.  To 
have  extended  our  hearings  for  another 
week  or  two  would  have  assured  that  the 
proposal  would  not  have  had  a  chance  to 
clear  the  Senate  in  time  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  only  company  of  which  we 
are  aware  which  will  ask  to  be  considered 
by  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  I  was  filibustering 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  the  effect  of  the 
action. 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  WeU,  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  Presidait — Mr. 
President,  I  must  intervene  here  in  order 
to  protect  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  so  that  he  may  question  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baocx) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  says 
that  we  are  filibustering  the  bill,  the  fact 
is  we  have  only  been  on  it  less  than  a 
day.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  make 
even  opening  statements.  There  are  sev- 
eral Senators  waiting  to  speak  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  speak.  We  do  feel, 
and  I  feel,  that  in  view  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Lockheed  lobby,  we  have  a 
right  to  do  our  best  to  tiy  to  arouse  gfa- 
eral  opinion  around  the  country,  sind 
that  may  take  some  time.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  talk  the  bill  to  death 
or  delay  it  indefinitely.  It  does  not  mesm 
that  we  are  filibustering.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  have  a  chance  to  express  our 
opinions.  To  accuse  us  of  filibustering, 
after  less  than  1  day  of  discussicn,  whm 
a  numlier  of  Senators  have  not  spoken 
at  all,  seems  to  be  a  little  pr«nature. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  has  had 
more  than  adequate  opportai^  to  ex- 
press his  rqpagnancf  to  the  i^ll.  He  has 
stated  it  time  and  ttme  again,  ad  in- 


finitum. There  is  na  question  that  the 
committee  has  bent  over  backvard  to 
give  the  Senator  adequate  time  to  pre- 
sent witnesses  to  give  Oieir  testimony 
against  the  bin.  We  did  not  Intend  or 
try  in  any  way  to  impede  his  desire  to 
delay  the  proceedings,  a  desire  that  was 
not  masked.  It  was  clearly  staged  by  the 
Senator  himself  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  expediting  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
really  charge  that  I  tried  to  delay  the  biU 
in  any  way  in  committee  at  aU?  I  did 
not  extend  the  committee  discussion. 
When  we  had  the  markup  fyg^yion.  we  did 
that  in  a  day  or  a  dsiy  and  a  half,  as  I 
rememb^.  I  had  a  niunber  of  amend- 
ments that  I  could  have  offered  to  delay 
the  bill.  I  did  not.  I  felt  I  could  not 
get  tliem  adopted,  so  I  did  not  offer  them. 
If  I  had  intended  to  delay  the  committee 
and  filibuster  in  t>nmmn±j>f  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  extend  it  for  another 
couple  of  days.  I  made  no  effort  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  was  the  Senator  him- 
self who  was  objecting  to  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee — not  this  Senator 
but  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  is 
the  one  that  raised  the  issue  yesterday. 
The  committee  bent  over  backward 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  interesting  colloquy,  but  I  wonder 
whether  I  might  get  back  to  my  state- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Does  the  Senator  refuse  to  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  apologize  to  my 
friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
delayed  the  bin,  I  remember  that  arter 
we  had  the  hearings  he  asked  for  another 
set  of  hearings  and  the  committee 
granted  it.  His  motion  yesterday  would 
have  delayed  action  on  the  bfH  for  an- 
other week.  A  week  between  now  and  the 
6th  of  August,  when  the  Soiate  recesses, 
is  a  very  substantitd  part  of  that  time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wiseonsin  a  question :  Win  he  assure  the 
SenatcH*  from  Utah  that  there  will  be 
amide  Ume  to  vote  on  this  bill  and  go  to 
conference  and  bring  the  conference  re- 
port back  for  action  before  the  6th  of 
August? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  this  Sen- 
ator cannot  speak  for  any  other  Senator. 
I  do  not  know  what  other  Senators  wfll 
do.  AU  I  know  is  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  expect  to  exiM-ess  myself 
stnmgly  on  a  number  of  issues  with  re- 
gard to  the  biU. 

I  have  some  amendments  which  de- 
serve considerable  discussion.  I  do  not 
know  what  other  Senators  intend  to  do. 
But  I  would  expect  that  this  wouki  take 
a  substantial  amount  of  time.  We  took  7 
weeks  to  discuss  Cambodia.  We  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  other  issties 
that  came  before  the  Senate  in  the  past 
which  were  historic  issues,  as  this  one  is. 

This  deserves  at  least  4  or  5  weeks  of 
dlseusEion.  periiaps  much  more.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  have  that  kind  of 
discussicm.  but  it  woukl  not  suiprlse  me. 
I  do  not  thiiric  that  would  be  a  filibuster. 
It  would  be  the  kind  of  educatiooal  dis- 
cussion we  need. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  listened  to  the 
euphemism  "educational  discussion."  If 
I  were  to  do  that,  it  would  be  a  filibuster, 
but  when  he  does  it,  it  is  always  an  edu- 
cational discussion. 

We  have  not  got  4  or  5  weeks  before 
Lockheed  will  be  up  against  its  fatal  de- 
cision. 8o  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
permit  the  Senate  to  vote.  The  Senator 
said  that  we  need  weeks  and  weeks  of 
discussion,  so  I  assume  that  he  is  say- 
ing to  me  he  has  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  bill 
before  the  6th  of  Av^ust. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  correct  the 
Senator  on  that  as  to  precisely  what  I 
said,  which  was  that  each  Senator  must 
speak  for  himself.  I  intend  to  speak  on 
some  of  the  Issues  which  I  have  not  yet 
broiu^t  up  at  all.  I  intend  to  bring  up 
amendments  and  speak  on  them.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  that  will  take,  but  I 
have  talked  to  other  Senators  who  ex- 
pect to  talk  at  length,  too.  It  may  go  for 
a  considerable  time;  and  if  it  does,  that 
would  not  necessarily  mean  it  was  an 
effort  to  talk  the  bill  to  death. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that,  but  it  would  neces- 
sarily mean  the  end  of  Lockheed.  The 
Senator  had  28  amendments  in  commit- 
tee which  he  did  not  offer,  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  assumes,  in  order  to 
keep  this  debate  rolling,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  prepared  to  offer 
those  28  amendments  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Look  what  has  been 
done  in  order  to  pave  the  way,  to  grease 
the  skids  for  Lockheed.  We  take  it  up  be- 
fore we  have  any  hearings.  No.  1 ;  and.  No. 
2,  everything  else  is  moved  aside.  There 
were  other  bills  on  the  calendar  before 
this  one,  but  they  were  moved  out  of  the 
way  and  they  will  not  be  taken  up  imtil 
later.  The  election  reform  bill  is  a  con- 
spicuoiis  example. 

We  know  this  has  no  direct  connec- 
tion to  Lockheed,  but  even  the  time  for 
a  rollcall  vote  has  been  shortened.  In- 
stead ot  the  20-inlnute  loUcall,  we  now 
have  a  15-mlnute  rollcall,  in  wder  to  save 
time.  That  is  mighty  good  for  this  one 
corporation.  I  hesitate  to  think  that  any 
simple  constituent  or  a  small  company 
would  get  that  kind  of  consideration  out 
of  the  UJ5.  Senate. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  there  is  a  deadline  on  the  bill. 
Why?  Not  for  the  generality  of  firms  but 
for  one  firm,  one  and  only  one.  It  is  Lock- 
heed that  is  the  issue  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Uttdi  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  did  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
changed  to  a  15-minute  rollcall  Just  to 
Imidonent  this  bill  The  Senator  knows 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  indeed.  I  have 
discussed  this  vrith  the  leadership  and  I 
am  convinced  that  they  were  complete- 
ly sincere — that  that  was  not  the  reason 
for  it.  All  I  say  is,  this  is  another  change 
that  happens  to  make  it  easier  for  Lock- 
heed. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  col- 
loquy has  ccmvinced  me  all  the  more  that 
we  are  facing  a  filibuster. 

What  is  it  that  one  of  Shakespeare's 
characters  said? 

llie  lady  dotb  protest  too  mucb,  methlnks. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  go  back  to  my 
statemoit. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  the  committee  agreed 
that  the  hearings  were  sufficient  and,  in- 
cidentally, most  of  the  witnesses,  11  out 
of  15  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
BO  clearly  pointed  out,  other  than  ad- 
ministration representatives  and  princi- 
pals that  would  be  Involved  in  the  loan 
guarantee,  were  brought  in  at  the  reqiiest 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  If  they 
were  not  broadly  representative  as  the 
Senator  claims,  he  has  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  broadly  representative  and  included 
administration  witnesses  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Se- 
curities auid  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  both  the 
former  and  present  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  other  management  represent- 
atives of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  major 
bankers  and  banking  associations,  sev- 
eral nationally  known  economists,  ex- 
perts in  bankruptcy,  several  labor  lead- 
ers, airline  presidents,  major  business 
representatives,  small  business  repre- 
sentatives, representatives  from  a  major 
national  accounting  firm,  law  school 
deans  and  professors.  Senators,  a  disaf- 
fected former  Defense  Department  em- 
ployee, and  a  well-known  consumer  ad- 
vocate. 

I  do  not  remember  a  hearing  we  have 
had  in  which  a  broader  r^resentation 
was  achieved. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests 
thatr— 

Tbe  bill  reported  by  the  ConmUttee  dele- 
gates %2  bUllon  In  guarantee  authority  to  an 
Emergency  liOan  Guarantee  Board  with  vir- 
tually no  Congressional  guidance  or  docu- 
mented record  of  Congressional  Intent. 

The  committee  bill  is  very  clear.  We 
specify  exactly  what  requirements  must 
be  met  before  the  Board  may  provide  a 
guarantee.  We  limited  the  life  of  the 
guarantee  authority  to  2  V^  years,  and  in 
addition,  we  retain  authority  for  either 
House  of  the  Congress  to  veto  the  action 
of  the  Emergency  Board  on  any  of  its 
loan  guarantee  recommendations.  How 
the  Congress  could  be  any  more  specific 
Is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine.  Further,  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests  that 
we  are  surrendering  power  when,  in  fact, 
we  have  delegated  the  administrative 
functions  but  have  retained  authority  for 
either  House  of  Congress  to  override  the 
Board — thus  retaining  for  ourselves  the 
final  veto — and  have  Included  procedures 
intended  to  make  such  a  resolution  not 
subject  to  filibuster  tactics.  The  fact  is, 
the  committee  wanted  a  tight  mechanism 
and  it  reported  an  extremely  tight  bill. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  control  over  tbe 
Emergency  Guarantee  Board  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  This  is  a  twist  oa  words.  The 


fact  is  that  two  individuals,  one,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
here  in  Washington,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  consent,  and  the 
other,  the  President  of  the  District  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  elected  by  the  bankers 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  district  in  which 
an  applicant  firm  Is  located,  could  rep- 
resent a  majority  of  the  three-man 
Board,  the  third  man  being  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  discussion  in  the 
committee  centered  around  the  fact  that 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict would  be  independent  of  both  the 
adminlstrati(8i  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman.  There  was  no  intent  by 
the  committee  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
be  given  control  over  the  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Board.  In  fact,  the  committee  rejected 
a  proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin which  would  have  put  control  in  the 
Federal  Reserve.  In  addition,  it  rejected 
a  proposal  that  would  have  req\iired 
unanimous  vote  of  the  three  members 
which  woiild  have  given  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  a  veto  over  the 
actions  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Board.  In  fact,  it  would  have  givm  any 
one  of  the  three  such  a  veto. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  goes 
through  a  torturous  discussion  which  he 
claims  could  be  interpreted  as  showing 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  was 
against  the  Lockheed  loan  giiarantee.  In 
my  view,  he  is  absolutely  wrong  in  mak- 
ing such  an  interpretation.  The  fact  is 
that  everyone  In  the  committee  knew 
that  Lockheed  would  be  the  first  loan 
guarantee  to  be  considered  tf  we  set  up 
an  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
while  the  committee  specifically  ap- 
proved legislation  imder  which  it  believes 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  could  receive — 
and  probably  will  receive — a  loan  guar- 
antee if  the  bill  Is  passed,  the  decision, 
in  fact,  is  up  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
must  be  sure  that  the  guarantee  would 
comply  with  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
bill.  That  is  the  way  we  intended  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests 
that  the  bankers  may  have  access  to  ad- 
verse information  that  has  not  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion. Let  me  Just  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  bankers  who  testified  before  o\u  com- 
mittee did  not  try  to  hide  anything.  They 
were  forthright  and  so  far  as  I  could  tell, 
completely  honest.  I  have  dealt  with 
these  men  before  and  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  honesty.  It  is  no  secret,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
did  doubt  their  testimony  and  at  one 
point  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  don't  like  to  say  this,  and  I 
say  this  recognizing  that  you  are  men  of 
honesty  and  have  a  fine  record  In  business, 
but  I  Just  cannot  believe  you  when  you  say 
that  you  would  categorically  turn  down  this 
loan  If  the  Qovernment  doesn't  provide  the 
guarantee. 

I  feel  sure  this  was  an  attempt  to  force 
them  to  soften  their  statement  but  they 
did  not.  The  witnesses  were  taken  aback 
by  a  Senator  saying  what  he  did,  but  they 
answered: 

Well,  sir,  tbe  answer  Is  we  won't  go  any 
further. 

They  added  that  there  was  no  need  to 
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continue  the  discussion  if  their  state- 
ments were  not  to  be  taken  at  face  value. 
All  of  the  arguments  used  here  today  by 
the  Senator  were  used  in  the  hearings, 
and  the  bankers  said  that  their  decision 
was  not  a  quick  one,  but  one  that  had 
taken  months  and  months  of  study  and 
discussion.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  will 
agree  with  me  when  they  realize  that  the 
bankers  already  had  $400  million  worth 
of  the  depositors*  money  in  the  Lockheed 
Corp.,  that  it  can  be  readily  understood 
why  they  would  be  reluctant  to  go  fur- 
ther without  some  form  of  guarantee. 
To  suggest  now  that  the  banks  will  make 
the  loan  without  the  Government  guar- 
antee is  simply  an  unjustified  argument 
that  no  guarantee  is  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  continues 
with  his  fesa-  that  someone  is  trying  to 
put  something  over  on  the  Government 
by  sajring: 

The  President  of  Lockheed  may  have  In- 
advertently let  the  cat  out  of  tbe  bag  when 
he  was  questioned  by  reporters  at  the  Paris 
Air  Show  last  June. 

The  president  of  Lockheed  said  that  if 
the  Congress  turned  down  the  loan  guar- 
antee, the  company  would  still  try  to 
obtain  financing.  First,  this  was  discussed 
in  our  hearings  and  it  was  explained  that 
the  president  was  obviously  talking  for 
public  consumption  at  an  airshow  where 
the  reporters  had  Just  flown  in  the 
L-1011,  which  this  guarantee  hopes  to 
save  What  was  he  supposed  to  say? 
"Gentleman,  this  is  a  great  aircraft,  but 
If  the  Government  doesn't  provide  a 
guarantee  so  that  we  can  get  financing, 
it  will  never  be  available  to  the  airlines 
of  the  world"?  Of  course  not.  No  man 
worth  his  salt  would  give  up  at  that 
point.  He  had  to  express  optimism  and 
the  possibility  that  the  company  could 
obtain  help  from  somewhere  if  the  guar- 
antee were  not  granted.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  know  any  source  of  such  financing. 
The  hard  reality  is  that  there  is  no  cat 
to  be  let  out  of  the  bag  inadvertently. 
This  doubt  that  seems  to  be  nagging  in 
the  mind  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator  is 
also  unjustified  in  my  opinion. 

Even  more  unjustified  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  Lockheed  bankers  are  attempt- 
ing to  blackmail  the  Congress  into  ap- 
proving a  guarantee  for  Lockheed.  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  defines 
blackmail  as: 

To  extort  money  from  by  Intimidation, 
especially  by  threats  of  exposure  to  public 
accusation,  censure,  or  disgrace. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  does  not  think 
that  the  banks  are  going  to  try  to  extort 
money  from  the  U.S.  Congress.  No 
money  from  the  Government  need  be 
involved  in  this  legislation.  Certainly  he 
does  not  think  that  the  banks  are  threat- 
ening to  divxilge  information  to  the  pub- 
lic that  would  expose  the  Government  to 
public  accusation,  censure,  or  disgrace. 
The  banks  have  testified  to  our  commit- 
tee as  we  requested.  They  did  not  sug- 
gest anything  that  could  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  imagination  be  allied  to  black- 
mail. Furthermore,  all  of  the  information 
that  could  be  detrimental  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  public.  It  is  difficult  to  black- 
mail with  information  that  is  already  well 
known  by  the  public.  Again,  the  Senator 
brings  up  an  ugly  emotion-packed  term 


which.  In  my  opinion,  is  not  impropriate 
and  which  has  no  bearing  on  our  proper 
consideration  of  this  loan  guarantee 
legislation. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  emplojrment 
figures  used  by  the  administration  and 
Lockheed  during  the  hearings  were  in- 
flated and  suggests  that  instead  of  60,000 
Jobs  being  saved,  there  would  be  cmly 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  11,- 
000.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  absolutely  wrong 
on  this  coimt.  The  simplistic  mathemat- 
ics he  used  to  get  to  this  conclusion  left 
out  some  of  the  major  items.  First  of  all, 
he  divided  the  262,301  direct  labor  hours 
charged  against  the  L-1011  by  40  hours 
and  decided  that  this  was  appropriate  for 
the  number  of  employees.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  done  some  research  into  this  mat- 
ter and  find  that  employees  do  not  spend 
40  hours  a  week  <m  direct  labor,  even 
though  they  may  be  paid  for  a  40-hour 
week.  Roughly,  4%  hours  a  week  are 
taken  up  by  vacation,  coffee  breaks,  going 
to  the  blood  bank,  and  other  items  that 
are  not  actual  work  on  the  vehicle.  This 
means  that  the  hours  should  have  been 
divided  by  35  Vi  instead  of  40  in  order  to 
obtain  direct  labor  on  the  vehicle.  Now, 
in  addition  we  all  know  that  there  is 
indirect  labor  in  such  things  as  engineer- 
ing, production  management,  material 
control  and  management,  and  other  indi- 
rect labor  which  in  this  specific  case  adds 
32  percent  to  the  direct  labor  hours. 
When  these  actual  factors  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  total  for  the  week  in 
May  used  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin comes  to  10,000,  just  as  was  reported 
in  the  hearings  and  not  the  much  lower 
figures  used  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. In  considering  these  complex  is- 
sues, we  must  be  careful  to  compute  our 
figures  accurately  or,  of  course,  we  can 
find  all  sorts  of  problems  which  do  not 
really  exist. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
exclude  all  of  the  secondary  Jobs  as  the 
Senator  has  sdso  done.  The  material  for 
that  estimate  was  taken  from  an  econ- 
ometric model  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  is  considered  to  be  completely 
justified.  The  actual  Jobs  we  are  talk- 
ing about  could  be  considerably  more 
than  the  60,000  used  by  the  administra- 
tion. That  figure  was  intended  to  present 
the  facts  conservatively. 

Interestingly,  most  of  the  other  argu- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
are  arguments  against  a  loan  guarantee 
for  Lockheed.  I  hope  that  it  is  clear  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  every  de- 
cision on  guarantees  is  to  be  made  by  an 
independent  board.  We  are  not,  in  ap- 
proving the  bill  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, approving  a  loan  guarintee  for 
Lockheed.  We  are  approving  a  mecha- 
nism through  which  major  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  national  economy  can  be 
offset  through  the  availability  of  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  a  private  loan. 
When,  in  fact,  these  adverse  effects  may 
be  primarily  the  result  of  Government 
action,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  say 
that  the  Government  does  not  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  such  emergency 
assistance. 

The  Government  has  already  set  up  a 
wide  variety  of  such  mechanisms  and 
has  outstanding  now  $137  billion  of  guar- 
antees. 


With  this  background,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  refute  every  argument 
which  the  Senator  raises  sigalnst  a  guar- 
antee for  Lockheed.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
that  the  board  set  up  in  the  bill  will 
consider  every  argnment  against  such  a 
guarantee  which  is  raised  by  the  Senator 
and  probably  delve  into  the  matter  much 
deeper  than  he  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
us  have  done.  They  will  be  the  "loan 
officers"  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  act  as  a  board  of 
directors  and  set  the  policy  guidelines  by 
which  they  will  act  and  also  to  provide 
them  with  the  authority  under  which 
they  can  act. 

I  am,  however,  interested  in  some  of 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Senator.  For 
example,  he  suggests  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  merely  using  rhetoric  about 
saving  jobs  while  its  real  aim  is  saving 
Lockheed's  creditors  or  its  stockholders. 
This  is  an  interesting  comment  from  the 
Senator,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Meany,  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
vigorously  supports  the  Lockheed  giiar- 
antee.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
Mr.  Meany  is  not  interested  in  saving 
jobs?  Does  he  believe  that  Mr.  Meany  is 
interested  only  in  saving  creditors  and 
stockholders?  Does  he  believe  that  he  is 
using  labor-saving  rhetoric  as  a  front  for 
some  other  devious  purpose?  We  also 
had  the  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  ti  Aerospace 
Workers  before  our  committee.  He,  too, 
supported  the  guarantee  for  Lockheed. 
What  does  the  Senator  give  as  his  moti- 
vation? I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these 
labor  leaders  are  interested  in  jobs,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  our  place  to  question 
their  motivation  or  their  integrity  in  so 
testifying. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  this  union  took  a  full  page  ad 
to  explain  its  feeling  of  great  need  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  ad  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

July  21,  1971] 

Some  Stkaicht  Talk  Abottt  Lockbked  and 

60,000  Jobs 

The  debate  over  whether  Congress  wlU 
guarantee  a  $260  million  bank  loan  to  save 
Loclcheed's  L-1011  Trl  Star  Airliner  Pro- 
gram— and  thus  save  Lockheed  Itself  from 
bankruptcy — has  become  a  public  issue. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  we 
who  are  directly  and  indirectly  involved  with 
the  program  are  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
rather  strange  things  being  said  by  its  oppo- 
nents. We  find  equally  disturbing  some  of 
the  things  that  are  not  being  said. 

Obviously  we  have  a  deep  personal  Interest 
In  this.  Our  Jobs  and  the  well-being  of  our 
families  are  at  stake.  StUl  we  don't  feel  any 
need  to  distort  or  mislead.  We've  bought  this 
space  simply  to  point  out  a  few  things. 

A  GUARANTBE,  MOT  A  LOAM 

First,  the  Issue  Is  not  a  Oovemment  loan. 
It's  a  loan  guarantee.  The  $250  miUion  would 
be  loaned  by  commercial  banks  and  repaid 
by  Lockheed — much  the  same  as  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans  are  made  every  day  to  veterans 
buying  homes.  If  Lockheed  Is  allowed  to  stay 
In  business  and  repay  the  loan,  Not  One  Cent 
Of  Taxpayer  Money  Need  Ever  Be  Touched. 
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But  U  tbc  loan  guanntoe  U  withheld  and 
Tristar  prosram  enda  and  Lockheed  Is  thrown 
Into  baokraptcy,  the  VS.  Oovemment  will 
Lose  more  than  9500  million  In  tax  revenues. 

•0^00  AKXalCAK  WMtUJXa 

The  Trl  Star  program  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  Incomes  of  34.000  fam- 
ilies in  35  states — and  for  the  incomes  of 
more  than  00,000  totally.  These  families  are 
sp>endlns  money  on  goods  and  services  and 
they  are  paying  taxes.  They  are  not  on  the 
welfare  rails  yet. 

Some  opponants  of  the  guarantee  claim 
that  all  the  Lockheed  people  could  go  to 
work  for  McDonnell  Douglas.  But  the  slow- 
down on  the  Trl  Star  program  has  already 
caused  9,000  Lockheed  employees  to  be  laid 
off.  Plus  thousands  more  emi^oyees  of  Lock- 
heed suppliers.  Sine*  February  only  one 
worker  In  ten  has  been  able  to  find  another 
Job.  The  rest  are  coUeetlng  unemployment 
and  using  up  life  savings.  Some  of  these 
families  have  already  been  forced  onto 
welfare. 

FaECCDFNTS  APLENTY 

Others  claim  there  is  no  precedent  for  the 
loan  guarantee.  Yet  in  1907  the  Government 
guaranteed  loan  authority  for  975  million  to 
what  la  now  McDonnell  Douglas  when  that 
company  faced  financing  problems  resulting 
from  the  DC-8  and  DC-9  Airliner  programs. 
In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Government 
has  now  guaranteed  a  total  of  $137  billion  in 
loans  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Also  In  1967  Senator  Proxmlre  himself 
sponsored  special  tax  legislation  for  the  di- 
rect support  of  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion— one  company  in  a  competitive  market 
exactly  as  Lockheed  is. 

The  small  business  administration  has 
been  helping  small  businesses  survive  since 
1953.  It  currently  has  92.5  billion  outstand- 
ing in  loans  and  guarantees  to  126,000  small 
firms.  Nearly  1,000  of  the  Trt  Star's  sup- 
pliers fan  into  the  small  business  category. 

The  VS.  export-import  bank  frequently 
guarantees  loans  to  foreign  companies  so 
they  can  buy  American  products.  It  has  re- 
cently guaranteed  or  made  credits  available 
for  nearly  9600  million  to  finance  Boeing 
747  purchases  and  9190  million  for  McDon- 
nell Douglas  DC-106.  So  why  not  a  loan 
gviarantee  to  an  American  Company? 

This  AD  sponsored  and  paid  for  by  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  members 
of  the  Engineers  and  Scientists  Guild,  and 
thousands  of  other  Lockheed  employees. 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    the 

Senator  questions  the  projections  for  the 
market  for  wide-bodied  airbuses  and 
uses  a  figure  of  only  400  to  500  instead 
of  the  figure  used  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministratioD,  Lodcheed,  and  McDonnell- 
Douglas  of  775  planes  through  1980. 
These  figures  were  part  of  the  testimony 
given  in  our  hearings.  The  fact  is  that  the 
lower  figures  used  by  the  Senator  are 
representative  for  only  the  United  States 
market  and  the  higher  figures  represent 
worldwide  demand.  It  ignores  the  market 
for  these  airbuses  abroad.  At  this  point 
it  might  be  interesting  to  make  the  com- 
ment that  when  we  consider  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  the  largest  type 
exports  on  which  we  depend,  the  exports 
that  bring  in  credits  for  us  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  are  aircraft  and  air- 
craft parts.  If  this  bus,  the  L-1011,  is 
killed,  obviously  we  are  going  to  lose  some 
of  that  foreign  market.  This  is  another 
ripple  in  the  whirlpool  that  defeat  of  this 
bill  might  create. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  there  was 
no  disinterested  rapport  for  the  Lo<^- 
heed  loan  guarantee  in  the  hearings.  He 


should  remember  that  be  and  other  op- 
ponents were  instrumental  in  calling 
virtually  all  of  the  witnesses  other  than 
those  brought  in  by  the  administration. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made 
that  perfecUy  dear.  It  also  should  be 
added  that  as  the  restilt  of  letters  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  sent  out,  be 
knew  exactly  how  the  witnesses  would 
testify  and  in  fact  made  sure  that  he 
called  none  who  might  show  any  interest 
in  the  locui  guarantee.  Let  me  add  at  this 
point,  the  letters  that  were  received  from 
economists  which  the  Senator  has  used 
so  often  as  in  oppositior.  to  the  Lockheed 
guarantee  invariably  had  a  disclaimer 
that  the  resp<»dent  was  not  aUe  to  com- 
ment on  the  specific  situation  but  then 
some  of  them  went  on  to  say  that  they 
were  against  the  general  principle  of 
bailing  out  failing  business  firms.  So  am 
L  So  is  almost  everyone  I  have  talked  to. 

One  ccm  be  against  the  general  prin- 
ciple and  realize  there  are  times  when 
soluti<His  must  be  found  outside  of  those 
principles  for  crises. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  those  who 
have  taken  time  to  consider  the  facts  of 
the  situation  have  shown  favor  for  the 
loan  guarantee.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
letter  from  an  economist  to  the  Senator, 
which  he  has  not  mentioned. 

I  ftilly  agree  with  what  I  think  is  your  own 
position  that,  on  principle,  the  Government 
should  stay  out  of  such  commercial  projects 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  This 
is,  after  all,  how  oxir  free  enterprise  system 
works  which  has  served  and  stUl  serves  the 
country  so  well. 

But  I  also  believe  that  there  must  occasion- 
aUy  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  to  prevent  in- 
estimated  damage.  .  .  . 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  the  bill.  .  .  . 

Another  reply  stated: 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  clouded 
but  I  have  reluctantly  concluded  that  on 
balance,  the  national  interest  would  be  better 
served  at  this  time  by  approving  some  form 
of  loan  guarantee. 

TTils  answer  was  from  one  who  said 
that  he  had  done  seme  reading  and 
checking. 

Still  another  reply,  and  this  is  the  last 
one  to  which  I  wlU  refer,  stated: 

The  case  for  approving  a  loan  guaranty 
seems  very  clear  to  me:  by  so  doing,  we  avoid 
potentially  large  losses  in  employment,  out- 
put and  exports,  which  society  would  suffer  as 
a  result  of  Lockheed's  going  into  bankruptcy. 

The  two  counter  arguments  against  the 
loan  guaranty  which  your  letter  cites,  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  little  mischievous. 

Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  many  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  Senator  portray 
half  facts  or  a  misinterpretation  of  in- 
formation which  I  believe  to  be  a  little 
mischievous. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  this  bill 
makes  it  so  that  big  firms  cannot  fall,  but 
small  ones  can.  The  Senator  knows  that 
very  few  firms  of  any  size  will  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  restrictions  we  have  put 
in  this  bill.  He  also  knows  that  far  more 
money  is  presently  being  used  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  assist 
small  businesses,  not  only  with  direct 
loans  but  with  loan  guarantees.  The 
claim  that  "what  Is  really  proposed  is 
socialism  for  Ug  business  and  free  enter- 
prise for  small  business"  is  hardly  war- 
ranted. 


He  suggests  that  McDonnell-Douglas 
and  Boeing  will  find  themselves  com- 
peting not  only  with  Lockheed,  but  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment  as  welL  This 
Cfmcept  was  thoroughly  discredited  in  our 
hearings.  Both  McDonnell-Douglas  and 
Boeing  are  tdg  enough  to  take  care  of 
their  own  interests,  and  McDonnell- 
Douglas  already  had  the  benefit,  a  few 
years  back,  of  a  yery  substantial  $75-mil- 
llon  Federal  loan. 

Both  McDonnell-Douglas  and  Boeing 
were  invited  to  testify  on  this  bill  and  to 
present  any  case  they  wanted  to  present, 
but  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  therefore 
they  did  not  raise  the  question  that  the 
Senator  raises,  and  I  do  not  think  It 
should  be  raised  in  their  name. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
cater  to  Lockheed  if  a  loan  guarantee  is 
granted.  He  has  far  less  confidence  in 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  our  public 
servants  than  I  do.  Furthermore,  these 
agencies  will  be  CH}erating  in  a  fishbowl 
atmosphere  where  every  act  will  be 
scrutinized.  If  anything,  they  will  go  out 
of  their  way  to  assure  that  no  special  fa- 
vors are  granted  to  any  firm  who  may 
obtain  a  guarantee  under  this  legislation. 

Our  report  requires  that  all  major 
transactions  of  any  agency  with  such  a 
firm  be  reported  to  our  committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  disagreement  with  virtual- 
ly all  of  those  individuals  and  agencies 
and  organizations  which  have  taken 
time  to  really  study  the  guarantee 
loan  program.  He  disagrees  with  the  ad- 
ministration, he  disagrees  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  he  disagrees  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  he 
disagrees  with  the  labor  organizations, 
he  disagrees  with  Lockheed  manage- 
ment, he  disagrees  with  the  airlines,  he 
disagrees  with  Lockheed  competitors,  he 
disagrees  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  he  disagrees  with  the  bankers. 
It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  agree  with  all  of  these  experts 
and  with  many  economists  who  have 
studied  this  proposition  and  have  de- 
cided that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
establish  a  mechanism  whereby  major 
adverse  economic  effects  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  lack  of  working 
capital  through  conditions  not  under  the 
control  of  the  management  of  major 
firms  could  be  averted  through  the  use 
of  Oovemment  guarantees  of  private 
loans  to  companies  which  meet  all  of  the 
very  strict  requirements  which  we  have 
set  up  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
measure  in  ample  time  to  carry  through 
the  other  steps  of  the  legislative  process. 
If  the  Senate  chooses  to  vote  it  down,  that 
is  its  business,  but  I  do  not  think  we  want 
on  our  conscience  the  fact  that  we  al- 
lowed this  crisis  to  become  fatal  while 
we  sat  on  omr  hands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  the  hope,  too,  that  the 
Senate  will  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
on  the  pending  legislation  and  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  come  to  a  final  vote 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
decision  can  be  up  or  down,  but  a  de- 
cision is  called  for.  because  a  bill  has  been 
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reported  out  of  the  committee  and  Is 
now  the  pending  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  11  hi/L.  SATURDAY, 
JULY  24 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Friday,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  Saturday 
momlng.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
S/TDRDAY  TO  10  hiH.  MONDAY, 
JULY  26 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  when  it 
completes  its  business  on  Saturday,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME    AND    WARNING    BELL    FOR 
YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  also 
wish  to  state  that,  after  giving  the  mat- 
ter due  thought  and  consideration,  the 
Joint  leadership  has  decided  in  the  mat- 
ter of  time  allowed  for  a  vote,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  20  minutes,  that  in- 
stead of  changing  it  to  15  minutes,  with 
the  bells  to  ring  half-way  In  between,  we 
will  o»tinue  with  the  20-minute  limita- 
tion, as  is,  until  the  pending  business  Is 
disposed  of  or  until  the  Senate  returns 
troca.  its  recess  on  September  8. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  decided  to  postpone 
the  operation  of  the  new  suggestion  that 
there  be  15  minutes  on  a  vote,  with  a 
midway  ringing  of  the  warning  bell,  un- 
til the  diEax>sition  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure. I  would  hope  that  no  inferences 
whatsoever  could  have  been  drawn  with 
respect  to  this  measure  and  the  apidl- 
catlon  of  this  rule  to  it. 

I  think  it  Is  wise  that  there  be  a  post- 
ponement with  respect  to  a  new  practice 
relating  to  time  on  rollcalls.  I  would  sug- 
gest, even  when  such  is  done,  that  it  be 
on  an  experimental  basis  until  experi- 
ence determines  just  how  well  it  works. 

May  I  Just  take  an  additional  moment 
to  state  for  the  record  that  the  sugges- 
iioa.  that  there  be  15  minutes  on  a  roU- 
call  vote,  with  a  midway  warning  bell— ^ 
rather  than  the  5-mlnute  warning  bell. 
as  Is  the  case  at  present — came  from 
several  Senat(»'s  who  had  missed  votes 
because  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  not 
enough  time  between  the  warning  bell 
and  the  annoimcement  of  the  vote  by  the 
Chair. 

Other  Senators  had  complained  that 
the  time  consumed  on  rollcalls  was  too 
much.  For  example,  on  Monday  of  this 
we^  there  were  seven  20-mlnute  roU" 
calls. 

So  it  may  well  be  that  the  15-minute 


proposal,  once  it  is  put  into  effect,  win 
be  the  one  which  most  Senators  will 
want,  or  it  may  be  to  the  contrary ;  but,  in 
any  event,  it  can  be  done  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  and  we  can  see  what  is  best 
for  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  deputy  minority  leader. 

When  the  15-minute  rule  goes  into 
effect,  it  will  go  into  effect  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  If  it  works  well,  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  will  approve  it.  If  it  does  not, 
we  will  go  back  to  the  20-mlnute  allow- 
ance. But  the  reason  why  the  joint  lead- 
ership suggested  the  change  to  15  min- 
utes was  that  a  number  of  Senators  had 
raised  the  question  with  the  leadership, 
and  we  thought  we  were  complying  with 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

However,  several  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle — none  Interested  in  the  pend- 
ing business — have  been  to  see  me  and 
have  raised  some  questions  alx>ut  the 
feasibility  of  a  IS-minute  time  limitation. 

On  the  basis  of  their  feelings  on  this 
matter — and  we  want  every  Senator's 
feelings  to  be  considered — ^I  want  to  re- 
peat again  that  the  20-minute  rollcall 
rule  will  stay  in  effect,  as  is,  until  the 
pending  business  is  completed;  and  that 
will  mean  that  with  a  few  days  left,  if 
the  action  on  the  bill  is  not  completed 
before  the  Senate  goes  into  recess,  there 
will  be  no  change;  but  if  it  is  completed, 
there  will  be  a  change  on  an  experi- 
mental 15-minute  basis  when  the  Senate 
comes  back  into  session  on  September  8. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9382)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; for  space,  science,  veterans. 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Gumo, 
Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Blr.  Roush,  Mr. 
Mahom,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dadk,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 


ARMED  ROBBERY  IN  THE  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Procedures  and  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
mounting  menace  of  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the 
threat  of  crime,  the  fear  of  crime,  and  the 
Incidence  of  crime  is  one  of  our  most 
pressing  domestic  problems.  I  share  that 
assessment  and  their  deep  concern. 

Ehiring  the  past  several  years  the  Con- 


gress has  recognized  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  and  has  enacted  a  series  of  bills 
designed  to  combat  this  peril.  A  number 
of  these  measures  I  introduced  and  oth- 
ers I  cosponsored.  We  are  making  some 
progress.  But  the  forces  of  crime  are  re- 
lentless and  fortified,  and  they  are  en- 
trenched. If  we  ever  hope  to  stem  the  tide 
we  must  be  equally  adamant  in  our  reso- 
lution, determination,  and  efforts  to  com- 
bat this  internal  danger  to  our  safety  and 
security. 

In  working  on  this  problem,  through 
Investigations,  and  through  legislative  ac- 
tion I  have  come  to  know  of  the  violence 
of  crime,  the  terror  it  holds,  the  fear  it 
strikes,  and  the  cost  it  extracts  from  our 
society  and  our  people  in  human  suffer- 
ing and  financial  loss.  I  have  compiled, 
analyzed,  and  agonized  over  the  sordid 
statistics  of  crime.  I  had  not  thought, 
however,  that  one  of  my  own  staff  would 
likely  become  one  of  those  cold  statistics. 

But  just  this  we^,  my  personal  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Jeannlne  Ragland,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  armed  robbery  at  5:30  in  the  af- 
ternoon last  Tuesday  while  working  at 
her  desk  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
Working  alone  in  a  room  Just  several  feet 
down  the  hall  from  my  office — and  inci- 
dentally, this  room  is  in  a  space  occupied 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee— Itlrs.  Ragland  was  accosted  by  two 
gun-carryiiig  Negro  males  about  19  or  20 
years  old  who  promptly  and  coolly  bound 
and  gagged  her,  then  robbed  her  of  the 
contents  of  her  purse.  A  gun  was  trained 
on  her  throughout  the  robbery  with  the 
constant  threat  that  if  she  screamed  that 
would  bring  death. 

Fortunately  she  was  plucky  enough  to 
control  her  emotions  and  remained  calm 
during  those  terror-filled  moments.  She 
suffered  no  physical  harm  and  I  hope  she 
will  suffer  no  lasting  emotional  shock  or 
mental  scars  from  the  incident. 

But  Just  think  of  it,  Mr.  President — a 
daylight  robbery  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  It  makes  us  wonder  if  there  Is 
no  safe  refuge,  no  sanctuary  from  the 
armed  hoodlums  who  roam  our  streets 
and  invade  our  homes,  our  offices,  and 
places  of  business.  Have  we  allowed  per- 
missiveness to  so  invade  and  permeate 
our  society  that  young  gun-toting  punks 
feel  free  to  walk  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  stalk  our  staffs?  Where  will  it  all 
end? 

And  if  Mrs.  Raglamd's  ordeal  Itself  is 
not  bad  enough  to  contemplate,  the  con- 
sequences, if  they  nm  true  to  form,  and 
if  this  crime  practice  continues,  are  cer- 
tainly equally  appalling.  First  is  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  apprehending  the  crim- 
inals. Then  comes  the  more  difficult — 
and  too  frequently  the  impossible — task 
of  trjring  to  convict  them  and  make  it 
stick.  Our  system  of  justice  is  in  trouble. 
The  safety  of  our  society  is  becoming  Im- 
periled, Mr.  President,  for  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  recently 
stated  before  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  London,  England: 

We  face  in  the  United  States  a  situation 
where  the  discovery  of  guilt  or  Innocence  as 
a  function  of  the  courts  la  In  danger  of 
drowning  In  a  sea  of  legalisms. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  In 
dissenting  on  a  reversal  of  a  conviction 
in  a  case,  while  still  a  member  of  an  ap- 
pellate  court,    described    the   timeless. 
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never-endlas  proceaitng  of  Judicial  re- 
view in  tbe  following  language: 

I  suggest  ttast  tbe  kind  of  nlt-pleklng  ap- 
pell»t*  r«yl«w  €KlUbit«<l  by  ravsnal  of  thla 
conviction  may  b«lp  explatn  vby  Ui*  pubUe 
Is  lostAg  confldeno*  In  tbe  •dminlstratlon 
of  Justice.  I  suggeet  niao  that  U  we  continue 
on  thla  coune  ««  zomj  well  come  to  be  known 
a*  a  society  Incapable  of  defending  itself — 
the  Impotent  society. 

Mr.  President,  law  enforcement  is  a 
hard  task.  And  the  prevention  of  crime, 
as  indicated  in  the  case  of  my  secretary, 
is  sometimes  impossible.  But  we  can  and 
should  bring  some  semUance  of  sanity  to 
our  system  of  Justice  once  a  criminal  is 
apprehended,  and  we  should  expedite  the 
disposition  of  these  cases. 

I  sincerely  trust  that,  in  the  instant 
case,  tbe  armed  robbers  who  perpetrated 
this  brazen  attack  on  Mrs.  Ragland  will 
be  apprriieBded.  duly  convicted,  and  ap- 
Itropriately  pnnkbed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Daily 
Mews  has  been  running  a  series  of  arti- 
cles and  columns  on  crime  in  the  last 
several  days,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  tbem  printed  in  the  Ricou 
at  the  oonchiBicm  d  my  remarks 

The  FRESn>INO  OFFICER.  Without 
otajeetifln.  it  la  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  i.) 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  at  these,  dated  July  12,  contains  two 
articles:  one  Is  headlined  "Justice  Won't 
Bring  Diane  Back"  and  relates  the  rape 
and  strangiilatkai  of  a  young  woman  as 
she  left  a  Washington  restaurant  with 
her  husband.  Commenting  on  the  trag- 
edy her  husband  said: 

rd  Uk*  to  see  Justice  prevaU.  But  when 
yon  see  what  Justice  has  done  In  recent 
79mn.  I  dea*t  tblak  It  will  preraU.  Things 
are  too  penolHlve  to  stop  all  this  crime.  It 
will  get  worse.  We've  got  a  Supreme  Court 
that  lets  criminals  go,  gives  them  loopholes. 
But  even  If  JnsUce  did  prevaU,  it  wouldn't 
bring  Diane  back.  It  wfll  happen  to  someone 


What  a  sad  commentary  on  our  pres- 
ent state  of  "justice,"  in  America.  Mr 
PresidoiL 

In  the  same  edition  is  another  article 
entitled.  "Stealing  Is  Becoming  as 
American  as  Apple  Pie."  The  article  goes 
on  to  state  that  stealing  is  becoming  so 
flagrant  that  some  authorities  estimate 
that  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the 
price  Americans  pay  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices goes  to  covor  the  costs  of  thievery. 
In  the  etfitlon  of  July  13  is  another 
article  on  shoplifting  which  Indicates 
that  form  of  thievery  has  been  <n'''-<>«^<"g 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3.5  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  talked  to  a  merchant 
the  other  day  who  told  me  that  mer- 
chants have  to  add  2  percent  to  the  cost 
of  their  goods  to  cover  tliievery  and  shop- 
lifting. This  man  operates  a  chain  of 
stores  in  a  small  town.  He  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  add  2  percent  to  tbe 
cost  of  the  goods  to  cover  tbe  losses  oc- 
casioned by  shoplifting. 

In  the  same  edition  is  an  editorial  on 
this  column  which  notM  that  if  crime 
continues  to  ftanlah  in  the  United  States 
the  Communlsti  wlU  not  have  to  bury 
America,  our  thieves  will  do  It  for  us. 

The  July  14  edition  of  tbe  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  chronicles  the  mush- 


rootntakg  theft  of  freight  cargoes  in  the 
United  States  which  Is  esttanated  to  cost 
the  American  people  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion sumually. 

nnally,  Mr.  President.  Is  an  article 
appearing  in  the  July  15  edttton  head- 
lined. "C(»ifessians  of  a  WaD-Street 
Thief";  which  describes  the  growing 
theft  ot  securities  by  organized  crime 
which.  acoMtling  to  testimony  before  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tioos  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  ran 
between  $400  and  $500  million  In  1969 
and  1970  alone. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  way  to  the 
Chamber  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was 
popped  by  a  young  man  who  said  to  me, 
"I  am  the  young  man  from  Senator 
Kastlawd's  oOce  who  was  robbed  last 
m^t."  I  had  gotten  that  inf(Mrmatian 
and  I  made  a  notation  of  it  here  to  in- 
clude In  my  remarks. 

I  understand  that  a  member  of  Sena- 
tor Jaus  O.  EAsiuin's  steir  was  a  vic- 
tim <rf  an  armed  robbery  Just  last  eve- 
ning behind  the  Siqireme  Court  Building 
The  vlctfm.  Mr.  Mark  Hazzard,  was 
walking  back  toward  the  Senate  OCBce 
Building  after  having  dinner  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  He  was  grabbed  around 
the  neck  by  one  of  the  two  Negroes  while 
the  other  held  a  gun  on  him  and  de- 
manded his  money.  They  took  his  money 
and  ran. 

I  asked  him  about  the  description  of 
these  men  and  he  told  me  they  were  19  or 
20  years  old.  Negro  males.  The  same  de- 
scription woold  fit  the  description  of 
the  two  persons  who  braienly  walked  in- 
to the  Senate  Office  BnilcUng  and  robbed 
the  secretary  at  gunpoint. 

I  am  reluctant  to  make  hasty  deci- 
sions and  suggestions,  but  I  do  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  give  some  consid- 
eration to  strengthening  police  protec- 
tion here  in  the  Capitol,  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings,  and  in  the  area  of  the 
CapitoL  This  is  the  second  person  from 
my  staff  who  has  been  robbed.  Last  year 
or  the  year  before  I  had  a  young  man 
working  on  tbe  staff  ol  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  He  had  been 
there  for  a  niunber  of  years.  He  was 
robbed  just  outside  the  offlee  building  in 
the  area  of  the  old  Carroll  Arms  Hotri 
E3  and  a  friend  of  his  were  robbed  at 
gunp<rint. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
incident  I  am  talking  about.  Some  of 
these  things  are  not  even  reported,  but 
these  things  are  occuring  all  over  town 
and  I  do  think  we  are  entitled  to  have 
better  protection.  I  am  not  criticizing 
anyone.  I  am  saying  it  is  something  that 
addresses  itself  to  all  Membets  of  Con- 
gress because  we  have  our  people  here 
from  our  States  working  for  us.  Not  only 
that,  but  visitors  and  tourists  come  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  better  protection  than  we  are 
providing  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLSXLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
two  girls  from  my  staff  were  robbed 
about  a  block  and  a  half  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  building  Just  a  few  months 
ago. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  unusuaL 
Members  of  the  press  called  me  and 
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•sked  if  I  was  shocked  about  what  hap- 
pened. I  could  not  say  I  was  shocked  be- 
cause we  had  every  warning  that  these 
things  are  going  on.  Of  course,  it  was  un- 
expected that  It  would  happen  to  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  but  to  say  that  one  is 
shocked  that  someone  would  walk  into 
the  Senate  OfDce  Building,  take  out  a 
gun,  imd  rob  someone — ^tt  has  been  so 
prevalent — I  could  not  say  I  was  shocked. 
Naturally,  we  are  distressed  that  It  hap- 
pened, but  to  say  that  we  were  shocked 
In  the  sense  we  could  never  conceive  of 
such  a  thing  happening  would  be  strain- 
ing at  the  point  because  so  much  of  It  is 
happening  around  that  we  might  expect 
it  would  happen  that  as  this  occurred. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  have  to  go  to  the  committee  now.  I  am 
in  the  process  of  holding  hearings. 

Exhibit  1 

fFtom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Jtily  12 

19711 

JtTsncE  Would  Not  Bkinc  Dunk  Back 

(By  Jerry  Oppenhelmer) 
Joseph    Johnston    had    Just    nown    back 
from   Racine.   Wis.,  where   his   wife   of   23 
months,  Diane,  was  burled  In  her  famllys 
plot  at  Westlawn  Cemetery. 

Diane,  27.  a  sparkling,  vivacious  young 
woman  who  came  to  Washington  from  Ra- 
cine six  years  ago  to  And  a  career  and  event- 
uaUy  to  marry  Joe.  was  raped  and  strangled 
by  two  armed  men  two  weeks  ago  after  ahe 
and  her  husband  were  abducted  as  they  left 
an  evenings  outing  at  Hogate's  Sea  Pood 
Restaurant. 

Joe  Johnston,  27,  was  rttting  In  the  living 
room  of  his  second  floor  apartment  In  an  in- 
tegrated garden  complex  in  HUlslde,  ner- 
vously sipping  milk  to  ease  his  aching  gut, 
chalnamotlag  to  relieve  tbe  pent-up  tension. 
"I'd  like  to  see  Justice  prevail,"  said  Joe 
Johnston,  a  route  salesman  for  a  District 
linen  supply  house.  "But  when  you  see  what 
justice  has  done  In  recent  years.  I  don't 
think  it  wUl  prevaU.  Things  are  too  permis- 
sive to  stop  all  this  crime.  It  wUl  get  worse. 
We've  got  a  Supreme  Court  that  lets  crimi- 
nals go,  gives  them  loopholes.  Btit  even  If 
justice  did  prevail,  it  wouldn't  bring  Diane 
back.  It  will  happen  to  someone  else." 

Lt.  Joseph  M.  O-Brtan,  of  the  District  po- 
lice homicide  squad,  has  assigned  six  detec- 
tives full  time  in  efforts  to  solve  the  murder 
ot  Diane  Jobnston. 

"We've  interriewed  a  ooiqde  of  hundred 
people  who  were  to  the  area  of  the  res- 
taurant and  near  the  Washington  Star  build- 
ing where  her  body  was  found.  We're  doing 
lots  of  talking,  backtracking  the  Johnstons' 
steps,  trying  to  locate  witnesses.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  we're  hopeful." 

Six  suspects  have  been  bronght  In  for  ques- 
tioning thus  far.  Lt.  O'Brian  said,  but  all  of 
them  were  released.  Baaed  on  meager  de- 
scrlptkns  o<  the  kUlera  from  Mr.  Johnston 
and  other  sources,  police  attempted  to  make 
a  composite  drawing.  "But  we  Just  don't 
have  enough  InformaUon."  Lt.  O'Brian  said. 
One  man,  according  to  Mr.  Johnston,  was  in 
his  eariy  208  with  a  thin  buUd,  the  other  in 
his  early  to  mid-aOs.  «-foot-l,  with  a  heavy 
build,  shaven  bead  and  wrinkles  in  tbe 
back  of  hla  muscular  neck.  Both  were  black. 
Lt.  O'Brian  said  his  detectlTss  are  seeking 
as  witnesses  a  famUy  with  ehUdren  who  were 
seen  by  Mr.  Johnston  getting  into  their  car 
at  the  time  the  couple  was  abducted  while 
they  walked  toward  their  1967  Pord  Cortina 
sedan  on  the  Hogate's  parking  lot  at  about 
lOpjn. 

Were  the  men  who  beoad  Diane  Johnstoa 
with  a  rope  and  sexually  aaaulted  her  as 
her  husband  was  held  at  gunpoint  just  ocm- 
mon  muggers,  dope  addicts?  "We  can't  spec- 
ulate," said  Lt.  O'Bilaa.  "This  was  a  blaarre 
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crime.  We  have  to  ke«v  an  open  mind  on 
this  thing.  Bight  now  we're  interested  In  talk- 
ing to  anyone  who  might  have  been  on 
Hogate's  lot  at  10  p  jn.  on  Saturday  June  28." 

Diane  Sorenaon  Johnston  decided  at  age 
21  to  leave  Racine,  her  parents,  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  With  several  friends  already 
settled  in  Washington,  Diane  bought  a  plane 
ticket  and  headed  east. 

"Certainly  I  had  a  mother's  qualms,"  said 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sorenson,  Diane's  mother.  "I 
was  afraid  of  something  like  this  happening 
to  her,  that  she  might  get  hurt  In  some  way. 
Racine  is  a  small  town  and  I  was  afraid  she 
wasn't  ready  for  the  big  city.  I  thought  It 
was  a  different  type  of  life  there." 

But  It  waant.  Diane  settled  with  three 
other  roommates  in  a  dormitory-type  apart- 
ment In  OxoB  HUl.  The  girls  went  every- 
where together,  used  a  buddy  system  for 
aafMy,  even  when  they  went  to  the  base- 
ment laundromat,  and  usually  rode  home 
with  each  other  from  w<»-k,  Diane  from  her 
secretarial  job  at  National  Geographic,  her 
best  friend  from  a  clei^  Job  at  tbe  FBI. 

"My  daughter  was  not  afraid,"  said  Mr. 
Sorenson.  "We  were  afraid  for  her.  Now  we 
have  a  numbness  that  this  Is  tbe  type  of 
world  we're  living  In,  that  this  can  happen. 
I  Just  want  the  men  who  did  this  brought  to 
Justice — I  don't  want  revenge." 

BOIiXB    SKATINC 

On  a  warm  evening  in  June,  1966,  Diane 
Sorenson  went  roller  skating  at  a  rink  In 
Alexandria.  So  did  Joe  Johnston.  "We  liked 
each  other  Inunedlately."  said  Joe,  gazing  at 
tbe  plctiue  of  bis  wife  on  the  small  piano 
In  the  living  room  of  bis  apartment,  tbe 
dr^>es  pulled  dosed  at  midday. 

"During  that  summer  we  dated  constantly. 
It  was  a  general  boy-girl  relationship.  Diane 
was  working  at  an  Insurance  agency  In 
Georgetown  at  the  time  and  we'd  go  out  at 
night  and  on  tbe  weekends.  We  had  our 
fights.  We  postponed  getting  married  once 
but  we  were  never  separated  for  more  than  a 
week." 

Eight  months  before  they  were  married,  the 
couple  was  touched  by  their  first  experience 
with  crime.  Shortly  before  Christmas,  1968, 
an  armed  black  man  Jumped  aboard  Joe 
Johnston's  laundry  truck  while  he  was  mak- 
ing his  dally  deliveries  and  pick-up.  "He 
threatened  to  kill  me  if  I  dldnt  turn  over 
the  money.  I  gave  him  $170  and  he  took  off. 
Diane  was  pretty  terrified  when  this  hap- 
pened. She  wanted  me  to  get  out  of  the 
business." 

On  Aug.  28.  1969.  Diane  Sorenson  became 
Diane  Johnston  at  a  simple  ceremony  at- 
tended by  just  a  few  friends  in  the  Uppper 
Marlboro  Court  House. 

"Neither  one  of  us  cared  for  a  big  nerve- 
wracking  wedding.  There  were  only  six 
couples  there  and  later  we  had  a  small  re- 
ception and  dinner  and  we  took  a  long  week- 
end from  o\u  Jobs  and  went  to  Williamsburg, 
Va,.  for  a  honeymoon.  We  always  wanted  to 
see  it." 

Shortly  after  they  were  married,  Diane  took 
another  secretuiial  Job  and  in  the  months 
that  followed,  her  husband  said,  "We  Just 
worked  at  our  Jobs.  We  enjoyed  going  to 
plays,  listening  to  music,  camping.  We  played 
cards  with  our  friends  and  we  enjoyed  eating 
fine  food.  We  tried  to  eat  in  every  good  res- 
taurant in  Washington.  I  guess  you  could 
say  we  were  weekend  trippers. 

"Of  course  we  eventually  planned  to  have 
children  and  buy  a  bouse.  But  we  were  try- 
ing to  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
Joy  our  early  years  together.  We  didn't  want 
to  be  like  other  couples  who  had  children 
too  early  and  not  enough  money  to  live.  I 
was  the  practical  one  and  Diane  was  the  bril- 
liant one." 

icovxD  noac  thx  crt 
Joe  Johnston  Is  a  native  Washlngtonlan. 
but   when  the  Hayas-st  na.,  neighborhood 
In  which  hla  family  lived  started  changing 
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racially,  when  crime  started  to  Increase,  tbe 
Johnstons  moved  to  Takoma  Park.  Joe  grad- 
uated from  Bladensburg  High  School  In  1962. 

Satiurday,  June  28.  was,  as  Joe  Johnston 
put  It,  "a  nonaal  weekend  day  for  as." 

"We  awoke  late  in  tbe  morning  and  de- 
cided to  have  breakfast  out.  When  we  got 
back  borne  Diane  and  I  watched  a  John 
Wayne  movie  on  TV  and  discussed  what  we 
should  do  for  tbe  rest  of  the  weekend.  We 
had  i>een  thinking  about  going  up  to  Loft 
Moxmtaln  near  Skyline  Drive  to  camp  over- 
night but  decided  to  put  it  off  untU  the  July 
4th  weekend. 

"lAte  in  the  afternoon  Diane  said,  "Let's  go 
out  for  dinner,  I'll  take  you.'  We  had  three 
favorite  restaurants  In  the  city  but  we  dldnt 
want  to  spend  too  much  money  and  weren't 
In  the  mood  to  get  all  dressed  up.  One  of  our 
favorites  was  Hogate's." 

At  7:30  pjn.,  Joe  and  Diane  Johnston 
switched  off  the  lights  in  their  one-l>edroom 
^Mutment,  turned  off  the  console  color  tele- 
vision, made  sure  the  stereo  dust  cover  was 
on  and  locked  the  front  door.  They  walked 
across  the  grassy  strip  In  front  of  their  build- 
ing, got  Into  their  car  and  Joined  the  sub- 
urban flow  of  traflic  on  Penn*ylvanl*-av  Into 
the  city. 

"We  had  seafood  and  wine  and  then 
planned  to  go  to  a  little  club  caUed  The 
Place  Where  Louie  Dwells."  recalled  Mr. 
Johnston. 

But  less  than  46  minutes  after  they  paid 
their  check  at  Hogate's,  Diane  Johnston  was 
murdered. 

The  miirder  of  his  wife,  saya  Mr.  Johnston, 
"has  strengthened  my  bigotry.  Individual 
Negroes  are  okay  but  as  a  race  rm  against 
them  even  more  now.  I  read  the  papers.  I  see 
what  the  race  has  done  in  the  last  10  years, 
all  the  crime  Is  coming  out  of  the  ghetto.  But 
Diane  was  open  minded  on  race,  she  would 
look  at  both  sides.  She  would  argue  with  me 
about  my  feelings.  It  was  wonderful  balance. 
I  think  ahe  was  the  only  girl  I  ever  could 
have  married,  I  guess  because  she  could 
stand  me." 

Looking  back  over  the  recent  tragic  events, 
Joe  Johnston  said.  "I  have  no  advice  for  the 
public  about  what  to  do  in  this  crime  age. 
It  doesn't  happen  to  everyone,  just  a  select 
few.  Tou  can't  aay  'I  won't  go  into  the  dty 
because  I'm  going  to  get  mugged.' 

"Diane  and  I  had  this  overlapping  fear  of 
crime  that  everyone  has.  But  we  feH  free  and 
we  weren't  going  to  let  it  affect  our  lives.  We 
were  worried  about  the  flow  of  crime  into  the 
suburbs.  The  only  thing  we  really  did  tho 
was  to  keep  the  door  locked  at  night. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  gun  to  keep 
around  the  house  for  protection.  I  tried  to 
get  a  license  but  I  was  told  It  was  against  the 
law. 

"I  guess  it's  against  the  law  unless  you  are 
a  crlmlna!." 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  12, 
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Thdts  Up  Pricks  10  to  15  Pescent 

(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Stealing  apparently  is  becoming  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie. 

And  a  nationwide  boom  in  thefts  is  cost- 
ing American  consumers  dearly.  Some  au- 
thorities estimate  that  between  10  and  15 
per  cent  of  the  price  Americans  pay  for  goods 
and  services  goes  to  cover  the  costs  of 
thievery. 

The  FBI  defines  stealing,  or  theft,  as  "the 
unlawful  taking  or  stealing  of  property  or 
articles  of  value  without  the  use  of  violence 
or  force  or  fraud." 

It  encompasses  everything  from  stealing  a 
pencU  from  the  ofllce  or  a  wrench  from  the 
factory  to  pocket  picking,  purse  snatching, 
auto  stealing,  sh(^llftlng.  truck-cargo  theft 
and  heistlng  stock  cerUficates  from  broker- 
age bouses. 


The  FBI  keeps  statistics  on  stealing,  and 
so  to  some  degree  do  department  stores,  pri- 
vate security  organisations,  trade  associa- 
tions and  police  departments. 

XXTKMT  UN&NOWIT 

But  a  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  survey 
of  government,  congressional,  police  and  FBI 
otBclalB  shows  no  one  really  knows  tbe  real 
extent  of  stealing  in  this  country.  Most  of 
them  do  agree,  however,  that  it  is  getting 
steadily  worse.  The  FBI  estimates  stealing 
has  doubled  In  the  last  decade. 

They  also  agree  that  employees  as  well  as 
outsiders  are  responsible  and  that  organized 
crime  Is  Involved. 

And  the  sad  fact  Is  that  stealing  Is  a  well- 
paid,  low-risk,  tax-free  business.  Of  those 
who  steal,  comparatively  few  get  caught. 
Police  and  security  men,  overbwdened  and 
understaffed,  tend  to  use  their  limited  re- 
sources to  fight  and  solve  crimes  against  the 
person.  One  result  is  that  crimes  against 
property — stealing — are  assigned  a  relatively 
low  priority. 

KMPLOTZS  STXAL  $10   lOLLIOH 

Consider  these  statistics: 

Employes  steal  about  $10  million  a  day 
from  their  companies.  That's  more  than  $3 
blUion  a  year.  In  1970,  bank  robbers  got  $8 
million;  but  bank  employee  stole  $16 
million  In  cash  from  their  employers.  If 
stolen  securities  are  Included,  the  "in  house" 
theft  totals  $33  million. 

Chances  are  that  more  than  one  million 
autos  will  be  stolen  this  year.  Last  year,  the 
figure  was  $15,500.  valued  at  more  than  $250 
miUlon — a  theft  rate  5  per  cent  higher  than 
1969. 

One  of  every  10  persons  who  walks  into 
a  retail  store — department,  supermarket,  dis- 
count, even  a  "mom  and  pop"  grocery — is  a 
shoplifter.  Shoplifters  steal  $8  million  wortli 
of  Items  each  day. 

In  1970,  the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  now 
lAnkrupt,  reported  B,809  cases  of  theft  or 
pfiferage.  (To  "plUer"  is  to  steal  by  taking  a 
little  at  a  time.)  In  tbe  first  four  months  oi 
1971,  Penn  Central  reported  a  39  pw  cent 
Increase  in  thefts. 

Cargo  thefts  from  truclcs,  airline  and  ship 
terminals,  post  c^ces  and  railroads  come  to 
almost  $1.8  billion  a  year.  Sen.  Alan  Bible, 
D-Nev.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  breaks  down  the  total :  $900 
million  stolen  frmn  trucks,  $110  million  from 
airlines,  $250  milUon  from  railroads,  $210 
million  frc»n  ship  terminals 

George  Ross,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  di- 
rector of  personnel  and  security  Investiga- 
tion, says:  "We  find  ourselves  under  attack 
by  a  new  generation  of  thieves  and  criminals 
who  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  UJS.  maU. 
An  every  increasing  volume  of  mall  contain- 
ing literally  billions  of  dollars  In  currency, 
jewelry,  securities,  credit  cards,  travelers 
checks  and  other  valuable  items,  has  taxed 
our  security  resources  and  disclosed  areas  of 
weakneeeas  in  our  traditional  methods  of 
protecting  tbe  mail."  Recently,  a  convicted 
"master  thief"  UAA  a  Senate  committee  bow 
he  and  his  confederates  stole  100  mUllon  in 
valuables  from  the  post  office  and  the  air- 
lines. 

Theft  also  flourishes  on  WaU  Street.  Atty. 
Gen.  John  Mitchell  t<dd  a  Senate  committee 
that  in  1969  and  1970  about  $500  mlUlon  in 
stocks  and  bonds  were  stolen  by  thieves  con- 
nected with  organized  crime  syndicates. 
Stock  market  officials  think  tbe  total  was 
lower.  But  they  concede  theft  is  a  problem. 

Even  cattle  mstllng,  a  kind  of  stealing  as- 
sociated with  the  opening  of  tbe  wild  west, 
la  on  the  Increase — up  between  15  per  cent 
and  25  per  cent  during  tbe  last  two  year*  In 
places  like  Iowa  and  Mlsaonri. 
AirrrBiMa  ooxs 
Almost   anything   seems  to   lure   today's 
thieves: 
Hotpants  are  a  hot  item  for  today's  depart- 
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tatnt  store  shoplifters.  Typewrltcn,  ftddlng 
macblnee,  electric  clocks  and  Zarox  ooplen — 
anytmng  tb*t  isnt  securely  uOled  down — are 
dl«appe*rUig  from  olBcea  and  warebouaea. 

One  witness  told  tbe  Senate  Small  Buslneas 
Committee  of  "a  tremendous  market  for 
stolen  female  wigs."  Another  reported  that 
a  salami  importer  consistently  lost  10  per 
cent  of  his  packages  on  the  New  York  docks. 

In  New  York  City,  818  truclcs — carrying 
everything  from  clothing,  whisky  and  drugs 
to  shoes  for  only  the  right  foot  and  surgical 
brassieres — were  hijacked  last  year. 

<!MIU»  POIMT 

Sen.  Bible  says  his  report  "makes  it  plain 
that  thievery  and  vandalism  have  reached 
such  proportions  that  survival  of  small  bus- 
inessmen In  high-crime  areas  has  reached 
the  crisis  point  ...  it  shows  graphically  the 
deep  Unpact  crime  Is  having  on  the  small 
businessman,  whose  losses  are  proportion- 
ately 85  times  greater  than  those  sustained 
by  big  b\islnees." 

Says  Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe : 
"Crime  In  transportation  ranges  from  steal- 
ing blank  tickets  In  crowded  airline  termi- 
nals to  tbe  theft  of  giant  cargo  containers 
from  busy  wharves  and  piers.  Tlie  audacity 
(tf   transportation   criminals   is   imllmited." 

Who  steals? 

Those  who  carry  off  little  items  from  the 
ofBce  or  factory  are  ordinary  people  who  con- 
sider themselves  honest,  law  abiding,  clean- 
llvlng. 

Most  BbopUfters  are  young  amateurs.  So 
are  most  auto  thieves. 

Pilfering  from  trucks,  docks,  piers,  even 
the  malls  is  done  largely  by  amateurs.  Their 
motives  vary.  Some  want  to  "get  back"  at 
the  boss;  some  want  to  help  their  budgets; 
some  want  to  impress  their  families  or 
neighbors  with  items  they  can't  ordinarily 
afford.  ' 

oBCAmzKD  cancK 

But  large-scale  stealing  of  trucks,  stock 
oertlflcates  or  autoe  has  to  be  run  on  an  or- 
ganised basis  that  provides  for  getting  stolen 
merchandise  back  Into  the  commercial 
stream.  Thus  law  officials  are  convinced  that 
organised  crime  Is  behind  much  of  the  large 
scale  stealing  In  the  United  States.  And  a 
growing  niunber  of  security  men  think  so- 
called  legitimate  businessmen  are  willing  to 
buy  stolen  goods  from  shady  middlemen. 

William  Barry,  a  former  FBI  agent  who 
now  heads  Smith  tt  Wesson  Security  Serv- 
ices in  New  York,  says: 

"There  are  two  general  categories  of  crtm- 


"The  unorganised,  divided  between  the 
amateur  and  the  professional  acting  alone 
but  linked  and  selling  to  the  second  group, 
organteed  crime. 

"In  the  unorganised  section,  the  profes- 
sional thief  engages  in  a  wide  variety  of 
property  offenses.  And  he  spends  his  full 
time  and  full  energy  on  crime.  Often  he  may 
be  hired  to  do  ^lecial  }obs  by  the  established 
figures  In  tbe  world  of  organized  crime.  But 
he  is  not  regarded  as  permanently  a  part  of 
that  WKWld. 

"The  amateur  Is  generally  described  as  a 
white-coUar  offender  or  one  who  has  no  past 
criminal  record.  These  people  perpetrate 
crime  of  opportunity." 

{From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
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SHOPuims  Abb  or  Au.  Acxs.  Ttpxs 

(By  Bobert  Dletsch) 
Nkw  Yobk. — At  a  mid-Manhattan  depart- 
ment store  a  security  oflloer  noticed  a  teen- 
age girl  seemed  to  be  much  plumper  than 
when  he  saw  her  enter  the  store.  It  tiirned 
out  she  was  wearing  13  bikini  bathing  suits 
under  her  street  clothes.  She  told  the  store 
detective:  "I  liked  them  all,  so  I  took  them." 
In  a  Chicago  suburb,  a  20-year-old  woman 
was  arrested  for  trying  to  shoplift  a  girdle. 
Store  detectives  reported:  "She  was  wearing 


a  maxlooat  and  not  a  stitch  underneath.  She 
was  going  to  steal  a  whole  new  wardrobe 
from  the  skin  out." 

In  Manhattan  a  well  dressed,  middle-aged 
man  was  nabbed  for  shoplifting  a  87  pair  of 
gloves.  He  had  8600  in  his  wallet. 

These  Incidents  illustrate  the  endemic 
proportions  of  shoplifting  In  the  United 
States: 

Each  day,  retail  stores  in  the  United 
States  loee  more  than  88  million  either  to 
shoplifters,  who  account  for  90  per  cent  of 
tbe  loaees,  or  to  employes  who  steal  from 
their  bosses.  These  combined  losses — called 
"shrinkage"  In  the  trade — total  83.5  billion 
a  year.  Shoplifting  has  been  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent  a  year. 

Shoplifts  may  total  more  than  300,000  a 
week,  or  about  10.6  million  a  year.  Pew  shop- 
lifters or  employe  thieves  are  caught — per- 
haps 200.000  a  year,  or  about  one  in  every 
50.  But  stwes  are  increasing  their  security 
precautions  and  staffs.  And  they  are  getting 
toucher  on  picking  up  shoplifters  and  taking 
them  to  court. 

OtfX    IM    TSK 

Some  urveys  indicate  one  In  every  10  per- 
sons who  walks  Into  a  store  these  days  Is  a 
shoplifter. 

Department  stores  arent  tbe  only  victims. 
Grocery  supermarkets  are  being  hit  harder 
than  ever.  Shoplifters  are  taking  meat,  eig- 
arets,  health-care  items,  panty  hose.  Some 
thieves  consume  food  on  the  premises  as 
well  as  hiding  items  in  bags  and  their  cloth- 
ing. Safeway  Stores  reports  shoplifting  up  30 
per  cent  last  year  in  six  western  states. 

Pittsburgh  police  say  supermarket  cus- 
tomers stuff  toothpaste  inside  paper  towel 
rolls,  put  butter  into  lard  or  margarine  pack- 
ages (thus  paying  the  lower  price  at  the 
checkout  counter)  and  when  buying  styro- 
foam  ice  chests  stuff  them  with  goods  before 
reaching  the  checkout  line. 

FBI  statistics  show  shopllfUng  is  more 
common  In  the  suburbs  than  In  big  cities.  In 
cities  with  populations  over  250.000,  shop- 
lifting accounts  for  7.5  per  cent  of  larcenies 
committed.  In  the  suburbs,  the  comparable 
figure  is  9.6  per  cent.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  calls  shoplifting  'the  fastest-growing 
larceny  violation  in  the  ceuntry." 

Shoplifting  averages  3.7  per  cent  of  store 
sales,  and  up  to  8  per  cent  in  some  cases. 
Because  retaUer  profits  average  3.5  per  cent 
of  sales,  it's  obvious  that  costs  of  shoplifting 
are  "built  into"  retaU  prices. 

All  kinds  of  people  shoplift.  Security  men 
agree  that  most  shoplifters  are  teen-agers, 
that  women  outnumber  men  20  to  1  and  that 
most  shoplifters  are  amateurs.  But  it's  also 
agreed  that  professional  shoplifting  Is  in- 
creasing, that  the  professionals  "lift"  more 
expensive  Items  (the  average  shoplift  in- 
volves merchandise  costing  828)  and  that 
professionals  are  loosely  linked  to  organized 
crime. 

ALL   TT1>E8    OF   PEOPLX 

Howard  Halmowlts.  Operations  Services 
manager  for  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  says: 

"When  I  was  s  security  officer  for  a  New 
York  department  store  I  caught  the  richest 
and  the  poorest,  the  young  and  the  old.  the 
amateur  and  the  pro.  One  day  I  nabbed  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  giant  Industrial 
corporation;  he  tried  to  lift  a  B5-cent  dirty 
book." 

Memphis  police  nabbed  one  shoplifter 
stuffing  a  hair  dryer  Into  her  girdle. 

Lt.  Frank  Corrlgan.  head  of  the  Cleve- 
land police  fraud  unit,  says: 

"A  lot  of  the  poor  shoplift  because  they're 
poor  and  can't  afford  to  buy  much.  But  }ust 
as  many  affluent  or  middle-class  people  shop- 
lift." This  Is  supported  by  suburban  arrests. 
VABmnr  or  bxasons 

Policemen,  security  men,  psychiatrists  and 
store  executives  offer  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
shoplifting.  They  give  today's  "poor  moral 
Climate."  "permissiveness,"  greed,  a  search  for 


"kicks,"  youthful  rebellion,  the  need  to 
obtain  money  for  drugs,  InJOatlon  and  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  tempting  open  dis- 
plays In  modem  department  stores,  the  im- 
personal tuitiue  of  today's  stores. 

"Shoplifting?  I  think  everybody  has  tried 
U,"  says  one  saleswoman  in  Bonwit  Teller's 
store  on  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue.  In  fiscal 
1970,  Bonwit  Teller  lost  83.3  mUlion  to 
thieves^  This  was  more  than  company  profits. 

One  psychiatrist  associated  with  a  depart- 
ment store  chain  suggests  that  "with  so  many 
people  shoplifting  the  crime  has  actually 
gained  a  certain  twist  of  legitimacy."  Says 
Mr.  Halmowltz:  "One  major  problem  is  that 
shoplifting  is  not  a  dirty  word  today.  Young- 
sters see  sh(^lif  ting  as  sort  of  a  game.  If  we 
really  begin  to  use  the  word  with  Its  proper 
meaning,  we  might  get  somewhere.  Let's  tell 
It  like  it  is  .  .  .  shoplifting  is  stealing." 

Thus  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, In  cooperation  with  its  members  and 
the  press,  is  planning  a  nationwide  educa- 
ttonal  campaign  to  tell  the  public,  especially 
the  young,  about  the  dangers  of  shoplifting 
and  its  cost  to  society.  The  campaign  will 
stress  that  penalties  for  shoplifting  are  being 
stiffened  and  that  a  police  record  of  a  shop- 
lifting conviction  can  serlouMy  affect  a  per- 
son's school  and  employment  record. 

There  apparently  are  as  many  ways  of 
stealing  an  item  from  a  stort  as  there  are 
items  to  steal.  The  maxicoat  was  a  Messing 
to  professional  shoplifters:  the  length  of  the 
coat  hides  goods  stuck  between  the  legs  or 
attached  to  gsu^r  b^ts. 

Stc^Mi  Items  are  dropped  into  umbrellas  or 
hidden  in  baby  carriages.  Some  women  shop- 
lifters carry  big  purses  with  false  bottoms. 
Only  1  per  cent  of  shoplifters  are  classified  as 
kleptomaniacs,  persons  with  a  pathological 
Impulse  to  steal.  Police  in  Parma,  Ohio,  a 
Cleveland  suburb,  arrested  a  single  woman 
for  stealing  baby  clothes.  Investigators  found 
her  home  stuffed  with  stolen  goods;  psychia- 
trists ruled  hef  a  kleptomaniac. 

Department  stores,  waging  war  on  shop- 
lifters, have  augmented  their  security  forces. 
(Store  detectives  are  now  called  "loss-pre- 
vention specialists.")  They  have  installed 
wldeview  mirrors  and  closed-circuit  television 
to  keep  an  eye  on  most  counters  and  sales 
racks. 

Here  In  New  York,  for  example,  Macy's  has 
48  cameras  peering  about.  They're  monitored 
from  an  elaborate  communications  center 
which  resembles  a  military  command  post. 

In  Memphis,  police  have  undertaken  a 
campaign  to  educate  sales  clerks  on  shop- 
lifting techniques.  In  Denver,  May-D  &  F 
stores  employ  38  security  officers  who  use 
two-way  radios,  sonic  detection  devices  and 
Internal  alarm  systems. 

buggkd  clothxs 

A  few  stores,  including  Halle's  in  Cleve- 
land, are  using  a  "sensormatic  system"  In 
which  sensitized  tags  are  attached  to  gar- 
ments. The  tags  are  removed  when  the  gar- 
ment is  sold.  Anyone  trying  to  walk  out  of 
tbe  store  or  even  out  of  a  special  section  of 
the  store  with  the  tag  attached  to  a  garment 
sets  off  an  alarm  btil. 

Stores  today  are  more  Inclined  to  prose- 
cute shoplifters.  But  they  still  are  wary  of 
false-arrest  suits.  In  general,  a  clerk  or  se- 
curity man  has  to  see  an  Item  being  stolen 
before  a  store  will  prosecute. 

"We  do  not  touch  a  person  unless  we're 
absolutely  sure  he  has  tbe  stuff  hidden,"  says 
Del  Blanco,  who  Is  a  member  of  a  30-per- 
son  security  staff  of  a  Pittsburgh  department 
chain. 

Richard  Lusk,  director  of  the  Denver  Re- 
tall  Merchants  Association,  says  90  per  cent 
of  the  Denver  courts  treat  shoplifting  "as 
a  nuisance  and  not  a  costly  crime  and  slap 
defendants  on  the  wrist  with  minimmn  fines 
Instead  of  Jail  terms." 


Patrick  Ray,  security  chief  for  Ooldsmlth"* 
Department  Store  in  Memphis,  headed  a  spe- 
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dal  employe  training  program  which  be 
links  to  a  decrease  In  shoplifting.  BAr.  Ray 
also  says  his  policy  Is  to  prosecute  all  shop- 
lifting suspects:  "If  we  don't  prosecute,  we 
Just  encourage  the  person   to  try   again." 

Last  March,  Mis.  LouU  Stokes,  wife  of  tbe 
Democratic  congressman  fronx  Cleveland  filed 
a  8250,000  false-arrest  suit  against  a  subur- 
ban shopping  center  and  a  woman's  clothing 
store  in  tbe  center,  charging  them  with 
"falsely  and  maliciously"  accusing  her  of 
shoplifting.  The  store  never  pressed  formal 
charges,  and  Mrs.  Stokes'  case  is  pending 
Ouyahoga  County  Common  Please  Court. 
Mrs.  Stokes  Is  tbe  sltter-ln-law  of  Cleveland 
MayOT  Carl  Stokes. 

Retailers  and  security  men  concede  that 
no  store  prosecutes  every  person  it  catches. 
Generally  teen-age  culprits  are  taken  into  the 
store's  security  offices  to  embarrass  them,  if 
nothing  else.  Usually  they  are  released  only 
after  their  parents  are  caUed  In.  Cleveland's 
Lt.  Corrlgan  thinks  "50  per  cent  of  the  first 
offenders  learn  their  lesson  the  first  time 
they're  caught. 

DBtTG  ADDICTS 

It's  also  agreed  that  more  and  more  drug 
addicts  are  turning  to  shoplifting.  To  sup- 
port a  8100-a-day  habit,  an  addict  must 
lift  between  8800  and  81.000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, because  his  return  on  "hot  goods" 
peddled  to  a  fence  Is  between  10  per  cent 
and  IS  per  cent. 

In  tbe  District,  the  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
store  caught  a  thief  \i^o  had  been  an  ad- 
dict for  13  years  and  had  been  shoplifting 
for  six.  The  addict  visited  the  store  five  or 
six  times  a  day,  walking  out  with  between 
8100  and  $150  worth  of  merchanidse  each 
time. 

Retailers  see  some  cheer  in  greater  secu- 
rity precautions.  But  they  concede  they 
haven't  found  the  full  answer  to  shoplift- 
ing. Some  store  executives  see  the  i^oblem 
getting  worse,  not  better.  Sighs  one : 

"We're  never  going  to  eliminate  shop- 
lifting any  more  than  we  can  eliminate 
gambling  or  prostitution." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July 
13,1971) 
Nation  or  Thibvxs? 

Consider  only  a  few  of  the  startling  facts 
being  set  out  in  the  series  of  articles,  "Theft : 
The  Hidden  Tax,"  by  Robert  Dletsch,  now 
running  In  The  Washington  Daily  News. 

Employes  snitch  goods  from  their  bosses  to 
the  tune  of  83  billion  a  year.  An  estimated 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  price  of  most  things 
we  buy  goes  to  make  up  for  theft  losses.  Auto 
thefts  last  year  ran  to  nearly  81  million. 
Shoplifters  take  88  million  in  merchandise 
every  day. 

Tlilevlng  la  everywhere — in  stores,  banks, 
on  the  streets,  from  homes,  from  freight  de- 
pots, from  airlines  and  railroads  and  trucks, 
and  even — on  a  big  scale — from  the  U.S.  mall. 

Have  we  become  a  nation  of  thieves?  Is 
everybody  stealing? 

Not  quite,  o*  course.  But  the  Increase  In 
crimes  of  all  types,  and  stealing  in  particu- 
lar. Is  not  merely  alarming;  it  Is  appalling. 

It  is  so  general  all  of  our  beefed-up  law 
enforcement  agencies  can't  cope  with  it. 
Relatively  few  thieves  are  caught.  Thieves 
pay  no  taxes  on  their  loot. 

The  public  loses  all  around.  It  loses  directly 
to  the  thieves  who  swipe  its  property.  It 
loses  In  paying  higher  prices  to  cover  losses 
from  goods  taken  from  stores  and  ware- 
houses. It  pays  more  taxes  to  make  up  for 
tax  deductions  due  to  stolen  goods.  It  pays 
an  ever-increasing  bill  for  police  in  a  seml- 
valn  effort  to  stop  all  this. 

In  addition  to  the  dollar  losses,  there  is  an 
even  bigger  loss.  An  enormous  percentage  of 
all  this  crtme  is  committed  by  kids.  Auto 
thefts,  street  holdops  and  shoplifting  espe- 
cially are  the  work  of  "young  amateurs,"  as 
Mr.  Dletsch  described   them  But  they  are 


amateun  fast  becoming  professionals.  Thvj 
get  away  with  a  small  theft  and  they  try 
again,  something  bigger.  If  they  escape  ar- 
rest, they  will  wind  up  la  sophisticated  and 
professional  gangs. 

Unless  this  wave  of  thievery  among  the 
yoting  is  checked,  we  could  turn  into  a  so- 
ciety little  better  than  a  mob. 

"We  will  bury  you,"  said  Khruschev. 

But,  if  crime  continues  to  flourish,  tbe 
Communists  needn't  bother.  Our  thieves  will 
do  it  for  us. 

The  most  visible  answer  is  to  pour  more 
millions  into  ever-bigger  and  better-trained 
police  and  detective  forces.  But,  more  than 
that,  something  has  to  be  done  about  the 
fabric  of  the  society — parents,  schools, 
churches,  civic  and  business  groups  In  a 
massive  campaign  to  direct  the  theft-minded 
yo\ing  into  more  useful  lives,  a  corollary  to 
the  campaign  now  mounting  to  get  the  kids 
off  pot  and  drugs.  The  Dletsch  series  dra- 
matically points  up  the  crucial  nature  of 
this  problem. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
July  14,  1971 1 
McsHsooMtNG  Racket  Cost  Ovist  81.5  BnxioN 
Yearly — Fkeicrt  Heists  Linkeo  to  Okca- 

NIZED  CBIMX 

(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

New  Yobk. — A  truck  carrying  880  cases  of 
liquor,  worth  more  than  860,000,  rolls  out  of 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel  toward  New  York  City's 
warehouse  district.  Suddenly  tbe  truck  is 
forced  to  the  curb  by  an  auto.  Two  men  hop 
onto  the  truck's  lunningboard,  tell  the  driver 
to  get  out.  A  third  hijacker  slides  behind  the 
wheel  and  drives  the  truck  away. 

Ten  such  incidents  occur  in  New  York  alone 
each  week.  Some  estimates  say  8900  million 
worth  of  goods  are  stolen  from  trucks  each 
year. 

An  airliner  lands  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port. Its  cargo  includes  a  small  paclcage  con- 
taining 8330.000  worth  of  diamonds  When 
a  Jeweler's  representative  comes  to  pick  up 
the  package,  it  cant  be  found. 

BIG  AIBFOBT  BUStWESS 

Aroimd  the  nation's  big  airports,  the  sec- 
ond biggest  btislness — next  to  carrying  peo- 
ple and  cargo — Is  theft.  Perhaps  8110  million 
a  year. 

At  a  giant  Hudson  River  pier,  a  dispatcher 
tells  three  longshoremen  to  load  two  giant 
containers  of  electric  typewriters  onto  a 
waiting  truck.  The  truck  driver  signs  the 
papers  handed  him  by  the  dispatcher,  and 
drives  away.  It  turns  out  to  be  another 
heist.  The  dispatcher  and  the  truck  driver, 
a  later  investigation  shows,  are  part  of  an 
organized  band  of  thieves. 

Thefts  from  ship  terminals,  docks  and 
piers  probably  top  8200  million  a  year. 

BAIL  CABS  LOOTBD 

A  Penn  Central  Railroad  freight  train 
stands  In  a  freight  yard  on  New  York's  East 
Side.  Suddenly,  a  crowd  of  100  persons,  most- 
ly young,  appears,  opens  the  freight  cars, 
loots  their  contents.  One  car  Is  filled  with  re- 
claimed clothing  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  In 
minutes,  the  car  is  half  empty. 

It's  estimated  that  8250  million  worth  of 
goods  are  stolen  each  year  from  railnxul 
freight  cars.  One  In  every  10  autos  shipped 
by  rail  either  is  stolen  or  arrives  at  a  whole- 
sale point  damaged  or  stripped. 

Stealing  of  all  kinds  is  the  fastest  growing 
crime  in  the  United  States.  But  theft  of 
freight  cargoes  is  mushrooming  into  a  racket 
that  costs  Americans  more  than  81.6  billion  a 
year. 

FEW   ABE   CAUGHT 

Relatively  few  of  tbe  thieves  are  caught. 
Only  about  S  per  cent  of  the  stcden  goods  are 
recovered. 

Like  other  types  of  stealing,  some  cargo 
thef  U  can  be  linked  to  Individuals.  They  pil- 
fer from  broken  containers  and  packages; 


they  steal  one  liquor  bottle  from  a  broken 
case,  one  typewriter  from  a  broken  carton,  a 
pair  of  pants  from  an  unlocked  truck. 

But  police  officials  and  the  FBI  say  most 
cargo  stealing  is  master-minded  by  crime 
cartels  and  syndicates.  Sometimes  they  work 
entirely  thru  their  own  organization,  some- 
times with  the  help  of  Individuals  loosely  tied 
to  the  orgaclzation. 

Consider  truck  theft. 

"Look,"  says  Sgt.  Tom  Connolly  of  New 
York's  police  loft,  safe  and  truck  squad,  "one 
guy  can  consume  a  couple  botties  of  scotch 
he  lifts  from  a  truck.  But  880  cases  In  that 
hijacked  truck  coming  in  from  Jersey?  That's 
an  organized  Job. 

"Either  the  driver  was  in  on  the  Job  or  a 
dispatcher  tipped  somebody  else  on  when  and 
where  the  truck  would  be  coming  into  the 
city.  Most  truck  hlJackingB— and  we  had  318 
in  the  city  last  year  and  108  so  far  this  year — 
involved  a  dishonest  driver  or  dishonest  dis- 
patcher. 

"Stealing  a  truckload  of  goods  Is  no  good 
unless  you  can  peddle  it,  get  It  back  Into  le- 
gitimate channtis.  That's  where  the  organi- 
zation comes  In.  They  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  stuff,  what  so-called  legitimate  busi- 
nessman will  buy  It." 

"GITXAWAT"   DBIVBBf 

When  the  truck  driver  himself  Is  part  of 
the  crime  ring,  he  leaves  his  truck  parked  at 
a  prearranged  spot,  walks  away  and  finds  his 
truck  "stolen"  when  he  returns.  Police  call 
such  hijacks  "giveaways." 

Sgt.  Connolly  and  othM'  security  men  are 
convinced  crime  syndicates  usually  steal  a 
truck  "on  order,"  after  prearranging  to  de- 
liver certain  stolen  goods  to  a  fence  or  dis- 
honest retailer.  One  of  the  xmexplained  mys- 
teries of  cargo  stealing  is  the  "distribution 
system"  Involved. 

New  York  police  think  much  stolen  mer- 
chandise turns  up  In  small  retail  outiets 
which  have  continuous  "discount"  or  "fire" 
sales.  But  there's  a  growing  feeling  that  even 
established  businessmen,  faced  with  rising 
costs  and  taxes,  sometime  buy  stolen 
merchandise. 

MANT    MmDLX    MEN 

In  Washlngt<»,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  launching  an  Investigation  into  the 
magnitude  and  Inner  workings  of  cargo 
thefts.  Don  Gray,  a  committee  investigator. 
says: 

"Small  thieves  don't  have  the  resources  to 
get  stolen  cargo  Into  the  merchandising  sys- 
tem. There  may  be  several  brokers  between 
the  theft  and  the  eventual  retail  sale.  We 
just  dont  know." 

Sgt.  Connolly  says  most  furs  are  stolen  in 
August  and  September,  just  before  the  major 
selling  season.  "These  thieves  are  smart  and 
well  cffganized,"  he  says.  "They  hoist  appli- 
ances Just  before  Mother's  Day,  gift-wrapped 
liquor  just  before  Christmas. 

"One  major  shoe  importo'  not  long  ago 
tried  to  thwart  hijackers  by  telnglng  In  only 
left  shoes  on  one  trailer,  right  shoes  on  an- 
other. "Hijaclcers  picked  up  the  truck  with 
the  left  shoes.  But  they  came  right  back  a 
couple  of  weeks  later  and  hoisted  the  right 
shoes,  too. 

StrXGICAL   BBASSIEBES   FENCED 

"But  sometimes  they  goof.  A  truck  with 
'drugs'  was  hijacked.  Tbe  crooks  found  out 
tbe  stuff  was  for  animals,  not  humans.  That 
truck  was  found  abandoned  with  cargo  In- 
tact Another  time  a  truck  with  surgical  bras- 
sieres was  hijacked:  we  found  that  truck  with 
only  half  Its  eaigo.  Darned  if  the  hijackers 
dldnt  find  a  buyer  even  for  that." 

Waterfront  theft  l<mg  has  been  a  problem. 
But  here  again  lt:s  agreed  that  organised 
crime  is  increasingly  responsible.  TIm  theft 
of  giant  containers,  uatuUly  marked  only  by 
code,  requires  the  oollualon  of  an  Instder  who 
knows  the  contents  of  the  container  and  Its 
scheduled  delivery  timetable. 
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Oontalncn  uaed  on  th«  riilpa  and  docka 
usuaUy  bcdd  betw«en  »60,000  and  9300,000 
wortb  of  cargo.  Uore  than  65  were  atolen 
from  New  York  City  docks  alone  last  yaar. 

Th«  Waterfront  Commlsaion  of  New  York 
Hartxtr  (which  covers  060  miles  of  developed 
frontage)  says: 

"Container  thefts  would  not  be  poaslble 
without  planning  and  criminal  cooperation 
among  a  variety  of  larcenous  individuals,  for 
such  thefts  require  the  aid  of  persons  who 
can  Identify  the  oontenu  of  the  container 
and  its  location,  require  persons  who  have 
ctoraga  fadlltlaa  to  hide  the  huge  amounts 
of  cargo  and  also  require  a  tractor  and  trail- 
er to  move  the  stolen  container.  Organized 
crime  has  the  ability  and  the  organisation — 
and  baa  uaed  these  qualltlea — to  secure  sueb 
Infonnatton  and  the  oontacU  to  distribute 
•ad  fenee'  in  large  volune." 

■acuaiTT  LAz 

Security  on  the  docks  has  been  lax,  au- 
thorities agree.  The  waterfront  commission 
■ays  "not  only  do  some  port  watchmen 
(average  age:  61)  steal  for  themselves,  they 
also  act  in  ooUualon  with  truck  drivers, 
ebackats  and  lift  drivers  to  strip  the  piers.  In 
one  case,  a  port  watchman  was  so  deeply  in 
debt  to  loansharks  he  was  forced  to  act  as 
an  aooomplloe  to  a  pter  theft." 

llire  1,000  private  watchmen  employed  on 
the  New  York  piers  caught  only  34  thieves 
In  four  years.  In  the  same  period,  fewer  than 
60  waterfront  commission  agmts  caught  808 
pier  workers  stealing. 

Snax.  Alan  Bible,  D-Nev.,  says  "the  coun- 
try's transport  industry  has  become  the  fa- 
TOrita  target  of  organised  and  unorganized 
oclme  because  the  pickings  are  rich  and 
easy."  He  wants  Gongreas  to  create  a  presi- 
dential commission  on  the  security  and 
safety  of  cargo. 

TlghtM'  security,  in  the  form  of  personnel 
investigation  and  identification  tags, 
cameras,  fences,  better  lighting  and  re- 
stricted entrances  and  exits,  has  been  insti- 
tuted at  major  airports.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  some  security  men,  is  a  reduction 
of  thefts. 

At  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  here,  cargo 
theCU  rose  from  943,000  in  1963  to  more  than 
M.8  minion  in  1M8.  Today,  according  to  some 
flffores,  tlie  total  la  down  to  about  %\A  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis.  Other  sources  instst 
the  Improvement  has  not  been  that  dramatic 
and  a  serious  theft  problem  remains. 

(Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News, 

July  15,  1971) 

CoimaaioNs  or  a  Waix  Sibkbt  Tbbf 

(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Haw  Toix.— This  is  a  19-year-old  brokerage 
derk  and  part-time  musician  confessing  to  a 
prlvata  Investigator  how  he  turned  Wail 
Street  tbiaf: 

"I  had  Just  returned  from  my  honeymoon 
when  I  got  a  call  to  come  to  a  restaurant 
about  a  band  engagement.  There  I  met  a 
male,  white,  Italian  about  48-M,  black  thin- 
ning hair,  well  dressed.  He  asked  whether  I 
would  work  for  him  and  I  said  how,  and  he 
said  by  stealing  stock  from  my  firm.  The  man 
said  he  had  contacts  and  said  he  would  pay 
me  935,000  for  every  91  million  worth  of  stock 
I  stole. 

"Then  he  said.  "Blaekie  (another  man  I 
previously  had  met  in  the  restaiwant)  would 
not  like  If  he  learned  you  wouldn't  cooperate 
and  might  harm  your  pretty  new  wife' .  .  . 

"I  didn't  steal  anything  the  first  week.  But 
then  the  man  and  Biackie  picked  me  up  and 
warned  me  again  about  my  wife.  They  told  me 
to  start  stealing  Treasury  bonds.  But  I  said 
I  dldnt  have  aeceea  to  any  bonds.  So  they  told 
me  to  start  stealing  stocks;  they  wanted  me 
to  get  96  million  worth. 

"So  on  Ttiesday  I  began  stealing  stocks.  I 
}ust  picked  up  loose  certificates  and  stuck 
them  in  an  attache  case.  I  met  my  contacts  In 
a  phona  booth  and  gave  them  the  attache 


ease.  They  said  I  would  get  my  money  after 
the  stocks  were  sold.  I  also  was  told  to  keep 
on  stealing  stocks  and  take  them  to  a  39th-«t 
address.  Ilxere  I  met  another  contact,  male, 
white,  Italian,  30-35  years,  6  foot  3,  always 
white  socks. 

"A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  told  the  man  my 
company  had  hired  guards  and  I  couldnt 
steal  any  more.  Already,  a  friend  of  mine  had 
been  caught  stealing.  Blackle  said  I  bad  better 
keep  on  stealing  and  to  remember  I  was 
working  for  them  for  life." 

About  that  time,  the  clerk  was  caught  and 
began  talking.  He  never  collected  any  money 
for  the  thefts. 

This  Isn't  an  Isolated  incident.  Theft  is 
flourishing  on  Wall-st  as  never  before.  Most 
experts  say  the  stealing  of  stocks,  bonds  and 
govM-nment  securities  is  being  masterminded 
by  organized  criminals,  aided  by  a  ragtag 
army  of  clerks  trying  to  earn  a  fast  buck  or 
recruited  by  gangsters. 

Sectirity  men,  the  Justice  Department,  bro- 
kers and  the  stock  exchanges  agree  Wall-st 
theft  is  serious  and  may  still  be  growing. 
But  nobody  really  knows  the  extent  of  the 
losses. 

Atty.  Ooi.  John  ICltcheU,  who  told  the 
Senate  Investigations  sub-committee  that 
between  9400  million  and  9500  mUUon  worth 
of  securities  was  stcden  by  organized  crime 
during  1960  and  1970,  says  many  thefts  on 
Wall-st  go  unreported  or  even  unnoticed. 

"Financial  institutions  sometimes  prefer 
to  absorb  the  losses  restating  from  thefts 
rather  than  injure  their  public  Images  or  be 
confronted  with  the  prospect  of  paying 
higher  insurance  premiums,"  be  said. 
FBKx  roa  au. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  thinks  Mr. 
MltcheU's  loss  eatlmate  U  exaggerated.  But 
Murray  Gross,  an  assistant  New  York  state 
district  attorney,  says  "It's  a  free-for-all  on 
WaU-st." 

Mr.  MltcheU  also  has  said  940  milUon  of 
stolen  stocks  and  936  million  of  stolen  or  lost 
goremmeDt  bonds  are  in  circulation.  W. 
Henry  Dupont,  head  of  a  computer  company, 
says  imsuspectlng  brokerage  firms  have  91 
billion  in  stolen  securities  tucked  away  in 
their  vaults. 

The  theft  of  security  certificates  is  so  wide- 
spread that  WaU-st  Is  considering  elimina- 
tion of  them  in  favor  of  keeping  stock  and 
bond  records  in  computers.  The  trouble  Is, 
some  security  men  think  the  next  new  major 
form  of  stealing  will  come  in  the  form  of 
a  "computer  thief" — an  expert  who  knows 
bow  to  put  false  information  into  a  com- 
puter to  get  the  computer  to  Issue  him 
payment. 

"I  am  absolutely  convinced  ways  will  be 
found  to  steal  by  computer,"  John  Beardsley 
of  the  Hartford  insurance  group  told  the 
Senate  sub-c<xnmittee.  "I  can  foresee  a  new 
era  of  ccntputeriaed  crime." 

-      COlfPTTTKalZXD   CEIIfX    FEABEO 

Mr.  Beardsley  also  said  escalation  of  thiev- 
ery on  Wall-st  during  the  1900s  cost  insur- 
ance ocxnpanles  almost  9144  million  In  claims 
payments  and  caiised  many  insurance  firms 
to  curtail  or  refuse  coverage  for  banks  and 
brokerage  houses.  Some  bank  and  brokerage 
theft  Insurance  policies  now  contain  a  91 
million  deductible  clause — meaning  the  pol- 
icyholder must  pay  the  first  91  million  of  any 
loas  by  theft. 

Organized  stock  and  bond  stealing  began 
in  a  big  way  during  Wall-st's  paperwork 
blizzard  of  1968  and  1969.  Because  trading 
volume  was  so  great,  many  firms  Just 
dumped  stock  certificates  on  back-room 
tables,  readily  available  to  clerks  and  other 
persons  recruited  by  organized  criminals. 

Says  Mr.  Oroes:  "The  leaders  of  organized 
crime  came  to  Wall-st  with  their  same  bag 
of  tricks.  And  they  found  they  could  use 
the  traditional  techniques  that  are  ao  suc- 
cessful in  other  areas  of  crime — extortion, 
robb«y.   intimidation,   counterfeiting,   em- 


bezzlement and  simple  theft.  They  were  more 
than  able  to  breach  the  flimsy  fortress  of 
WaU-st  security." 

■ASCT    NaOOTUaLX 

Many  stocks  and  bonds  are  easily  negotia- 
ble. Treasury  securities  are  "Ijearer"  aeotirl- 
tles  and  thus  the  easiest  of  all  to  sell  on  the 
criminal  market. 

Stolen  securities  are  often  peddled  for  a 
fraction  of  their  worth.  One  thief  stole  93.3 
mllUon  worth  of  stock  certificates  and  sold 
them  for  93,000  because  he  wanted  only 
money  to  buy  a  itew  Mustang. 

In  a  rising  number  oT  cases,  stolen  stock  Is 
pledged  ss  collateral  for  bank  loans.  If  the 
bank  accepts  the  stock,  the  borrower  takes 
his  loan  money,  disappears  and  leaves  the 
bank  holding  the  bag. 

BwrrcHiNO  TECRNiQtra 
Lately,  according  to  police,  Wall-st  thieves 
have  become  even  more  sophisticated.  One 
new  gimmick  Is  called  "switching": 

A  thief  at  firm  A  steals  10,000  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  and  gives  them  to  an 
accomplice  at  firm  B.  The  accomplice  at  firm 
B  steals  10,000  GM  shares  from  his  firm, 
fences  them  and  replaces  them  with  the 
shares  stolen  from  firm  A. 

When  firm  A  discovers  its  loss.  It  reports 
certificate  niimbers  for  shares  that  are 
tucked  away  in  firm  B's  vault.  Meanwhile, 
firm  B,  since  It  has  the  number  of  shares  It 
is  supposed  to,  has  no  reason  to  suspect  a 
thief  and  therefore  doesn't  bother  to  check 
the  certificate  numbers. 

IXAaifS  TOO   LATB 

When  the  heat  dies  dovni,  the  GM  shares 
in  firm  B's  vault  are  removed  and  fenced  at  a 
discount.  Firm  B  reports  by  then  Its  loss.  But 
the  certificates  it  thought  were  Just  stolen 
were  fenced  a  long  time  previously. 

In  a  case  still  under  investigation,  two 
New  Yorkers  have  been  charged  with  using  a 
forged  letter  and  a  Swiss  bank  account  In  an 
attempt  to  swindle  9740,000  from  the  Shear- 
son,  Hammlll  &  Co.  stock  market  firm. 

William  Barry,  president  of  Smith  ft  Wes- 
son Security  Services  who  vras  retained  by 
Shearson,  Hammlll  In  that  case,  says: 

"Wall-st  thieves  are  getting  craftier.  False 
entry  Into  bookkeeping  machines,  fraudulent 
accounts  and  bogus  letters  are  becoming 
more  commonplace." 

Until  recently,  Wall-st  firms  were  lax  on 
security.  But  with  thefts  and  insurance  rates 
rising,  nKist  firms  are  cracking  dovm,  insist- 
ing on  investigations  of  employes  and  better 
handling  of  stock  certificates. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  OUARANTTX:  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratim  of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  S.  2308 
would  set  up  a  Government-guaranteed 
Utty  of  12  billion  to  bail  out  large  cor- 
porations which  have  become  victims  of 
either  mismanagement  or  econcunic  re- 
verses, or  both. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
piece  of  legislation,  and  two  ways  of 
looking  at  the  problem.  The  committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  looked  at  both  views, 
and  in  the  bill  that  has  come  to  the 
Senate  floor,  took  the  so-called  generic 
approach. 

The  principal  Justification,  however, 
made  at  the  committee  hearings,  if  in- 
deed one  was  made,  slanted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  specific  approach  to  make  pos- 
sible a  guarantee  of  an  additional  $250 
million  bank  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  I  would 
first  like  to  disclaim,  on  my  part — and  X 
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believe  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  in 
this  body  who  disagree  with  the  proposed 
legislation — any  intent  to  prevoit  the 
Senate  from  acting  upon  it  in  due  and 
pnqier  time  so  that  the  so-called  dead- 
line of  August  6  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  cannot  be  met. 

However,  I  think  there  are  many  items 
that  ought  to  be  considered,  and  consid- 
ered fully,  not  only  by  this  body  but  by 
the  public.  I  want  to  state  my  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
indicated  just  a  few  minutes  ago  on  this 
floor  that  he  intends  to  see  that  the 
public  does  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
consider  this  problem  and  to  bring  its 
reaction  to  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Members 
at  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
they  vote  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  we  talked 
about  one  particular  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem that  I  feel  certainly  ought  to  be 
paramount.  There  are  many  considera- 
tions: The  overall  effect  on  our  economy, 
the  balance  of  trade  impact,  and  many 
other  impacts. 

But  none  of  these  considerations,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  question  of  jobs.  1  think  all 
of  us  in  tills  country,  with  approximately 
5  million  unemployed,  must,  should  be, 
and  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  citizens.  I  think  we 
are  deeply  concerned  by  the  unfavorable 
direction  that  we  see  in  international 
trade.  We  have  had  in  recent  months  an 
unfavorable  trade  balance  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  I  think  we  are  very 
unhappy  with  the  continual  outflow  of 
Jobs  out  of  this  coimtry.  There  are  many 
things  that  I  think  we  could  do  to  correct 
it. 

Certainly  this  question  of  jobs  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  bandied  about  a  good 
deal.  The  impression  is  attempted  to  be 
given  that  unless  this  legislation  is 
passed,  there  will  be  some  dire  effect 
upon  jobs  in  this  country.  As  I  pointed 
out  yesterday  in  the  coUoquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  first  of  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  until  you  have  a 
trustee  and  a  chapter  10  reorganization, 
if  this  company  should  fail  and  go  into 
bankruptcy,  whether  the  trustee  would 
make  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
production  of  the  aircraft,  the  L-1011, 
using  the  Rolls-Royce  engines,  or  not.  It 
is  quite  possible,  I  think,  that  the  trustee 
might  decide  that  was  the  best  thing  to 
do  in  the  interest  of  all  the  creditors  and 
considering  all  of  the  factors  that  will 
have  to  be  weighed  tn  connection  with 
his  duties  as  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  We 
Just  do  not  know,  even  in  connection 
with  the  L-1011  project,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  activities  of  the  Lockheed 
Corp.,  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any 
Jobs  cut  off. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  if  the 
project  should  be  discontinued,  however, 
we  would  have  another  job  effect  in  the 
aerospace  Industry  resulting  from  the 
additional  orders  that  might  be  placed 
for  the  DC-10  aircraft,  or.  indeed,  even 
also  for  the  so-called  European  airbus, 
because  the  European  airbus  uses  a  Gen- 


eral Electric  propulsion  system  made  in 
this  coimtry. 

Since  the  colloquy  yesterday,  the  New 
York  Times  has  reported  on  the  event 
that  I  mentioned  on  the  Senate  floor  yes- 
terday, the  layoff  yesterday  of  some  7.000 
workers  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  quite 
a  number  of  those  workers  being  in  the 
aircraft  engines  area. 

For  one  thing,  of  course,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  SST  is  in  part  responsible  for 
this,  but  also  just  the  slowness  of  the 
whole  business  of  selling  aircraft  has  had 
its  impact,  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  de- 
mobilization and  the  cutback  in  some 
of  the  military  business  which  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  had  been  doing  in  the 
field. 

This  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  written  by  Gene  Smith, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  General  Electric  Company  said  yester- 
day that  its  aircraft  engine  group  expects  to 
lay  off  more  than  7,000  employes  this  year. 
It  blamed  the  combination  of  "a  decline  in 
the  United  States  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram." 

The  result  will  be  a  36  per  cent  cutback  in 
employment,  with  the  total  work  force  drop- 
ping from  37,243  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  to  approximately  20,000  by  early  1973. 
The  company  explained  that  the  adverse  de- 
velopments In  air  travel  and  the  demise  of 
the  supersonic  program  had  affected  its 
"emerging  commercial  business  that  the 
company  had  planned  to  offset  the  steadUy 
declining  United  States  defense  expendi- 
tures." 

G.E.  declined  In  yesterday's  trading  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  closed  at  66%, 
off  %.  Its  volume  of  109,900  shares  made  it 
the  fourth  most  active  issue  of  the  day.  Its 
1971  range  has  been  from  a  low  of  55^  to  a 
high  of  63%. 

The  company  Indicated  that  most  of  the 
7,000  employes  to  be  laid  off  would  be  pro- 
duction workers  but  added  that  there  would 
also  be  "signlflcant  reductions"  in  engineer- 
ing, financial,  marketing  and  clerical  person- 
nel as  well  as  members  of  the  group's  man- 
agement team. 

The  company's  aircraft  engine  group  has 
Its  headquarters  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  it  em- 
ploys 5,500,  plus  an  addiUonal  1350  at 
Everett,  Mass.  It  employs  13,500  at  Its  devel- 
opment and  production  facilities  In  Even- 
dale,  Ohio,  outside  Cincinnati.  Other  facil- 
ities and  their  employment  totals  include: 
Albuquerque,  SM.,  1,160;  Kansas,  750;  Cali- 
fornia. 650;  Vermont,  1,100;  New  Hampshire, 
350;  SeatUe,  100;  and  Arizona,  50.  Also  there 
are  some  250  technical  representatives  scat- 
tered around  the  world. 

O.E.  said  all  locations  would  be  affected  by 
the  employment  cutbacks. 

The  company  produces  the  CF6  turbofan 
engine  for  the  new  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10 
trljet  and  was  prime  contractor  for  the  en- 
gines for  the  supersonic  transptort.  Recently 
several  airlines  have  dropped  options  or 
stretched  out  their  orders  for  the  IX>-10. 

Others  have  delayed  decisions  on  the  giant 
planes  pending  Improvement  in  airline  opera- 
tions. For  example,  only  last  week  American 
Airlines  advised  Its  36,000  employes  that  an- 
other work-force  reduction  "has  begun." 
George  A.  Spater,  president,  advised  employes 
that  American's  cuts  "continue  to  be  the  least 
severe  of  the  three  transcontinental  carriers." 

American  has  cut  its  payroU  by  3.000  since 
last  November.  United  Air  Lines,  which  re- 
called 336  employes  last  month,  has  reduced 
its  total  employment  from  63,000  at  the  end 
of  1970  to  about  47,800  now.  Ttans  World  Air- 
lines' payroll  Is  down  to  36,860  from  37,763 
at  year-end. 


Fred  J.  Borch,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  and  other  top  OJE.  executives 
have  strongly  opposed  the  proposed  9250- 
mllllon  Congressional  loan  guarantee  for  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation's  Trlstar  air- 
bus program  unless  the  aircraft  maker  Is  re- 
quired to  substitute  Amerlcan-bullt  engines 
for  the  British  Rolls-Royce  engines  on 
grounds  that  the  domestic  Jet  engine  busi- 
ness is  In  a  period  of  declining  orders. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Rolls-Royce  precipitated 
the  Lockheed  crisis. 

These  are  actual  jobs,  jobs  in  being  in 
this  country.  I  want  to  point  this  out 
because  I  think  the  suggestion  that  there 
possibly  will  be  some  job  losses  unless  we 
pass  this  measure,  to  me.  amoimts  to 
mere  speculation.  We  see  here,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  placing  of  this  en^ne  order 
out  of  this  country  originally,  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  that  are  being  affected.  We 
see  a  cutback  in  the  overall  use  and  need 
for  new  aircraft,  which  I  think  is  boimd 
to  raise  certain  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  target  objectives  of  the  plane's 
sales  to  the  breakeven  point  for  Lock- 
heed can  or  ever  really  will  be  met. 

I  think  we  may  be  involved  in  a  vain 
effort  here,  in  any  case.  If  it  turns  out  to 
be  vain,  those  jobs  will  have  to  shift,  of 
course,  from  Lockheed  over  into  other 
industries  and  possibly  to  other  produc- 
ers of  aircraft  in  this  country,  and  the 
DC-10  aircraft  is  being  produced  largely 
in  this  country. 

Certainly,  I  am  aware,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  that  certain  parts  may  be 
coming  from  Canada.  But,  by  and  large, 
the  aircraft  is  an  American  aircraft. 

I  want  to  go  back  into  some  ancient 
history,  because  I  think  it  is  really  pretty 
pertinent  to  the  problems  we  have  before 
us  today. 

Because  I  represented  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  in  which  the  Evendale 
General  Electric  plant  was  located  with 
a  large  nimiber  of  employees — 13,000  and 
some  at  the  present  time  as  was  indicated 
in  the  article  I  have  just  read — I  became 
very  deeply  concerned  when,  in  early 
1968,  there  were  rumors  that  the  DC-10 
aircraft  and  the  European  airbus  might 
both  be  distended  to  use  engines  pro- 
duced outside  of  this  country,  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Rolls-Royce.  At  that  time,  in 
the  CoNGSxssioNAL  Record,  volume  114. 
part  4,  page  4727, 1  said: 

Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  Speaker,  information  com- 
ing to  light  about  the  Jet  engines  for  the 
planned  DC-10  airliner,  raises  some  vital 
questions  about  Government  policies  on  our 
unfav<XYble  balance  of  payments  now  and 
in  the  future.  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology Las  Just  revealed  the  likelihood  of  of- 
ficial U.S.  sanction  of  engine  purchases 
abroad  that  could  have  an  adverse  fwyments 
effect  of  about  97  bllUon  and  cost  the  Na- 
tion 18,000  Jobs  principally  In  Cincinnati,  Al- 
buquerque and  Lynn,  Mass. 

In  its  February  36  issue,  the  magazine 
states: 

"Official  Washington  sources  say  the  John- 
son administration  will  sanction  VS.  pur- 
chases of  Rolls  Royce  engines,  despite  this 
coiintry's  balance-of-payments  problem,  to 
smooth  entry  of  U.S.  airbus  builders  into 
the  European  market." 

However,  such  smoothing  has  not  been 
necessary  to  s^  superior  U.S.  airplanes 
abroad  In  the  paat  as  is  evidenced  by  our 
penetratl<»  of  almost  90  percent  of  the 
world  Jet  tranq>ort  market. 
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Xa  tlw  eaae  In  quMtkm,  Hit  MtlmMtod 
pilM  cff  mgines.  ■errlee.  and  apttr*  parts 
la  apyiMXtoMtfly  17  million  per  plane.  "Hm 
ettlmatad  -wnMwlde  mailDet  Is  1,000  ati^ 
craft,  half  of  vtalcb  would  be  for  domestic 


While  the  transaction  Is  essentially  a  pri- 
vate one  not  sabject  to  law  or  legtUatlon. 
Government  a^i cement  on  the  payments 
question  has  been  aou^t,  and  according  to 
the  artlde,  wm  be  given. 

How  does  all  this  happen?  Is  It  designed 
as  an  unoiBclal  foratgn  aid  program  to  Qreat 
Britain? 

Knglnea  at  like  or  si;verlor  quality  can 
he  puTdiaaed  at  competitive  prices  in  tb* 
ITnlted  States  despite  our  higher  labcr  rates. 
To  dlivit  such  an  order  abroad,  even  by  In- 
formal approvals,  seems  certain  to  b\irt  }ob 
opportomttes.  It  woold  asem  that  any  sanc- 
tion of  ttie  OoTsmmant  should  take  this  into 
aoooaattsQ. 

If  wa  ara  to  embark  upon  a  ^«teni  to  saoc- 
ttons  c€  this  aort,  e^Mclally  If  a  decision  with 
an  enormous  adverse  effect  on  the  balance 
at  payments  is  involved,  the  Congress  Should 
knov  aod  approve  of  It.  Any  such  system 
sbOBld  operate  In  the  clear  light  of  dayl 

Tba  Secretary  of  the  Traasory  and  any 
ottoer  artmli^alraUon  oOclala  who  may  have 
been  Invotvad.  ovs  the  Ooagreae  and  the  peo- 
ple aa  explanation  as  to  what  has  occurred, 
with  a  detailing  of  what  activities  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  Treasury,  the  White  House, 
and  other  departments  of  Oovemments  In 
this  caae  and  similar  cases.  What  is  going 
OB  and  wlist  wOl  the  effect  bet 


Mr.  President.  I  followed  up  on  the 
ooIloQuy  at  that  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  on  Ifarch  5,  1968.  saying  that  I 
had  raised  the  question  b^ore,  citing  an 
article  pnbUshed  in  the  Metal  Working 
News,  agsln  raising  the  same  rumor,  that 
there  was  some  ofOcial  sponsoring  of 
placing  the  engine  order  for  the  DC-10 
In  Qreat  Britain  with  Rolls-Royce. 

X  followed  this  with  an  open  order  In 
which  we  went  to  the  floor,  with  many 
other  Biembers.  and  raised  serious  ones- 
ttoDs  about  what  had  occurred.  In  that 
open  order.  I  recounted  as  follows  as  to 
what  the  facts  were  at  that  time.  I  read 
In  the  COHCXKSSiOHAL  Rkcoso,  volume 
114.  part  5.  pages  5437-5440.  The  facts  I 
quoted  are  as  follows: 

Vlxst.  Two  amerloan  airplane  manufac- 
tuzcn.  UdDonnen-DougUa  and  I<nckheed  are 
Inter  ea ted  in  the  production  of  a  new  Jet 
alrllaer  of  the  "Airbus"  variety,  carrjrlng  ap- 
proximately 250  passengers  and  with  a  three- 
Jet-engtne  powerplant.  The  aiiplane  is  de- 
atgnsd  fornae  on  kmg-rangs  fllghta  but  they 
will  also  be  uaad  on  smaller  fields  each  as 
Waahlngton  Nattonal  and  lAOnardla.  llM 
bkMsrs  on  the  engine  Uavotved  are  the  Gen- 
eral lee  trie  Oc  which  woold  manufacture 
the  engines  in  thla  eonntry.  and  Bolls  Koyee. 
which  would  manufactoxe  them  In  Great 
Britain.  It  Is  probable  that  the  manufae- 
turata  cf  the  airplane  win  make  the  cboloe 
of  englnsa  based  upon  the  dsclskms  of  the 
respective  airline  ctiatomets. 

Second.  The  estimated  market  for  the  air- 
liner in  question  is  1,000  aircraft,  approxl- 
mattiy  half  of  which  would  be  for  the  VS. 
market  and  half  for  the  foreign  i^tcket. 

Third.  On  Oeoember  It.  American  *«i«n«f 
placed  orders  with  MeOannen-DoaglaB  for 
tt  of  the  DC-10  airdBft.  with  an  option  to 
purchase  25  more.  The  appmnlmate  prloe  per 
aircraft  was  tie  mllUon.  —nVrc  the  tnttlal 
order  one  for  appreclmately  9400  million.  As 
far  aa  la  known,  at  the  Mmt  of  placing  this 
order.  Amartean  Alitinas  reaervstf  the  de- 
cision on  the  General  Bectrte  cr  BoUa  Boyee 
Jet  engines  and  this  is  still  being  negotUted. 

fourth.  Prtoee  of  the  Jet  englnea  In  ques- 


tion have  been  quoted  by  the  New  York 

Times  today  for  the  engine  itself  at  MBOjOOO 
for  the  General  Baotrlo  raglne  and  •636^000 
to  »6M.000  for  the  Bclla-Boyce  engine.  Bow- 
ever,  with  reveraers.  engine  cowlings,  spare 
parts,  the  total  price  for  engines  from  each 
manufacturer  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bothood  of  tl  million  per  engine.  The  prices 
overall  of  the  two  raanufaoturers  over  the 
life  of  the  engines  are  said  to  be  entirely 
competitive. 

I  ndKht  say  that  the  cost  of  that  Rolls- 
Royoe  engine,  according  to  the  testimony 
we  hare  had.  has  gone  up  by  more  than 
$200,600  per  engine  in  the  meantime 
because  of  problems  that  were  raised 
with  regard  to  the  plans  for  the  engine. 

While  the  aircraft  uses  only  three  engines, 
it  Is  probable  that  an  additional  engine  and 
parts  will  be  bought  for  each  airplane,  so 
that  the  Ukaly  price  for  the  engine  and  aU 
connected  Items  for  each  aircraft  at  the  oirt- 
sst  wiU  be  $3,600/)00.  In  addition,  espertence 
in  the  past  on  Jet  -"g'^tr  Indicatea  that  the 
value  of  salea  of  spares  and  additional  parts 
aikd  service  per  engine  over  the  life  of  the  en- 
gine wlU  at  least  equal  the  original  coat  of 
the  engine  and  all  connected  items.  Hius  the 
likely  total  expenditures  for  engines  for  each 
aircraft  over  Its  life  Is  approximately  $7.2 
million,  making  the  total  llktiy  expenditures 
for  such  equipment  for  1,000  aircraft  in  the 
neighborhood  of  97  hUlion. 

I  continue  to  point  out  that  apparently 
there  was  a  memorandum  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  by  a  sub- 
ordinate  olBcial  Indicating  that  the 
UJ3.  Oovemment  would  look  with  favor 
upon  the  placing  of  the  aircraft  engine 
order  for  the  DC-10  aircraft  with  Rolls- 
Royce,  and  for  production  in  Great 
Britain. 

"hit.  President,  because  this  was 
brought  to  the  light  of  day.  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  receiving  at  that  time  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  an  as- 
surance that  this  was  not  the  case. 

I  read  from  the  Concszssional  Record, 
volume  114,  part  6,  page  7077,  where  I 
stated  on  the  House  floor: 

I  am  delighted  that  I  have  now  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  a  com- 
rnimloatlon  tnrtlnatlTig  that  in  t^^it^g  with 
the  airbus  matter,  it  is  the  official  view  that 
It  would  be  laappraprtaU  for  the  admlnMn- 
tlon  "to  sanction  or  dlaawgove  a  dedalan  by 
a  U.S.  manufaetxirer  to  purchase  foreign- 
built  englnea.'  While  It  apparently  la  true 
that  acme  earlier  departmental  eommunlca- 
tion  iM|Haidert  to  a  mannfaetnrer's  Inquiry 
with  an  Indication  that  the  Oovemment 
would  look  with  sooM  favor"  on  a  coopera- 
tive program  with  Brltlah  industry,  I  now 
have  the  positive  written  asenrance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Tiranaportatlon  of  oomplete  of- 
fleial  neutraUty  aa  to  the  placing  of  order*  by 
American  airplane  manufacturers  for  Jet  en- 
glnea. 

I  continued: 

Presumably,  a  decision  will  be  made  by 
oompeUtlve  bidding.  American  engine  mak- 
ers wUl  stlU  have  to  overcome  large-scale 
subsidies  anticipated  from  the  British  Oov- 
emment to  the  British  engine  manufactur- 
ers. It  u  also  Uue,  of  course,  that  labor  rates 
in  Great  Britain  are  considerably  lower  than 
labor  rates  in  this  eotmtry. 

But,  it  Is  my  hope,  that  the  technical  sklUs. 
know-how.  and  efficiency  of  American  Indus- 
try will  prevail  in  a  ttf,  competitive  market. 
This  Is  <dl  that  American  labor  and  manufac- 
turers ask. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portions  of  the  Record 


from  whkh  I  have  quoted  be  printed  in 
the  RaooiB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
on.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  CowoasaBiowAL  Rscoao,  Mar.  9. 
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Sm.1.   Ko   AirswKKs    on    Bncink   PracHASx: 

Iirrxaser  Qaows  ur  Ooiraaxas 

Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  raised 
a  number  of  queatlons  regarding  the  poesl- 
bUity  of  the  propoeed  DC-10  "air  bua"  using 
BoOs-Royce  engines.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  the  contract  represents  a  •7-Miiion 
expenditure  and  some  18,000  Joba,  and  aaked 
the  administration  to  comment  on  a  report 
that  they  bad  sanctioned  purchase  of  the 
foreign  engines.  I  tuive,  as  yet.  received  no 
reply. 

Tomorrow,  a  number  of  my  ooneaguee  win 
Join  me  in  participating  in  a  1-hour  discus- 
sion of  tlie  facts  as  they  exist  today. 

rat  the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude the  f<^owing  article  from  the  Metal- 
worklng  News  of  March  4,  1968. 

PoaxiGN  BifGim  DC-10  Oo<ru>  Sxix  lax  in 
THX    Uirmo    Statxb 

Washington. — ^Representative  Taft  (B. 
O) .  has  demanded  a  Johnson  administration 
explanation  of  an  \mconllrmed  report  that 
the  proposed  DC-10  alzUner  is  to  use  foreign 
engines. 

Mr.  Taft  told  colleagues  Thursday  that  U 
this  airi^ane  uses  Rtdls  Royce  engines,  as 
has  been  reported.  It  could  mean  a  $7  bUllon 
adverse  impact  on  the  halanee  of  payments 
(ritu  a  loss  of  about  M4XW  American  Jobs  in 
Cincinnati,  Albuquerque.  NJd.,   and  Lynn, 


Conceivably  this  matter  may  arise  Tues- 
day at  a  Senate  Finance  Committee  public 
hearing  on  a  House-passed  exdae  tax  exten- 
elon  bBl  TVeaeory  Secretary  Henry  Fowler 
will  be  the  witness  and  any  committee  mem- 
ber could  bring  the  w*t^^  up. 

Mr.  Taft  In  his  House  floor  speech  made 
clear  he  wants  some  explanation  of  the  re- 
port from  Mr.  Fowler. 

The  DC-10  aizUner  Is  a  private  venture  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  but,  Mr.  Taft 
noted  the  Oovemment  reportedly  has  been 
approached  for  Its  opinion  on  the  Roils 
R<qrce  engine  procumnent  matter,  since  this 
would  affect  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments positions. 

IFrom  the  OoNoaaaaroNsi.  RccoaD, 

Mar.  6,  1968] 

Balamcz   or  PATimrra — PuacHAax  om  Foa- 

KICM      BNOINXa    (ROLLB-BOTCX)       OOKPAaXD 

With  PvacHASx  or  U.S.  (0.2.)  Encinbs 
Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1968,  I  reserved  for  today  1  hour  to 
discuss  and  investigate  the  information  com- 
ing to  light  about  jet  engines  for  the  planned 
DO-10  airliner  and  Oovemment  policies  re- 
lating thereto.  Since  tliat  time  very  little 
additlODal  information  has  come  to  light.  As 
I  indicated  then,  the  source  of  my  original 
concern  related  to  an  article  in  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology  of  February  26,  1968, 
indicating  that  the  Johnson  administration 
"will  sanction  U.S.  purchases  of  Rolls-Royce 
engines."  Unfortunately,  I  can  report  to  the 
House  that  I  know  very  little  more  atxjut  any 
such  sanctions  at  this  time  and  no  statement 
of  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  article  has  been 
made  either  by  the  White  House  or  the  De- 
partments of  the  Treasury  or  Traiuportatlon. 
Informal  Inquiries  to  the  White  House  have 
resulted  in  a  denial  of  knowledge  there  of 
any  such  sanctions. 

My  purpose  today,  therefore,  will  be  to  out- 
line (or  Cbe  House  and  for  the  pubUe  the 
facta,  law,  and  likely  sffeota  on  the  balance  of 
paymenta  and  otherwise  of  the  purchase 
abroad  of  the  englnea  in  question.  Before  do- 
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ing  so.  I  should  malce  it  clear  that  my  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  to  light  what  Is  known  about 
the  transaction  and  to  ask  again  for  a  dis- 
closure of  any  formal  or  informal  govern- 
mental activity  which  may  have  taken  plaoe 
In  the  past,  is  going  on  at  the  present  or  Is 
planned  In  the  future  which  could  have  an 
effect  upon  the  decision  on  engines. 

racTS 

First.  Two  American  airplane  manufactur- 
ers, McDonnell-Douglas  and  Lockheed  are  in- 
terested in  the  production  of  a  new  Jet  air- 
liner of  the  "Airbus"  variety,  carrying  approx- 
imately 260  passengers  and  with  a  tbree-Jet- 
englne  powerplant.  The  airplane  is  designed 
for  use  on  long-range  fllghta  but  they  will 
also  be  used  on  smaller  fields  such  as  Wash- 
ington National  and  La  Ouardla.  The  bidders 
on  the  engine  involved  are  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  which  would  manufacture  the  en- 
gmes  in  this  country  and  Rolls-Royce,  which 
would  manufacture  them  in  Qreat  Britain.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
airplane  will  make  the  choice  of  engines 
based  upon  the  decisions  of  the  respective 
airline  customers. 

Second.  The  estimated  market  for  the  air- 
liner in  question  is  1,000  aircraft,  approxi- 
mately half  of  which  would  be  for  the  U.S. 
market  and  half  for  the  foreign  market. 

Third.  On  December  19,  American  Airlines 
placed  orders  with  McDonnell-Douglas  for  26 
of  the  DC-10  aircraft,  with  an  option  to  pur- 
chase 26  more.  The  approximate  price  per 
aircraft  was  $16  million,  making  the  initial 
order  one  for  approximately  6400  million.  As 
far  as  is  known,  at  the  time  of  placing  this 
order,  American  Airlines  reserved  the  deci- 
sion on  the  General  Electric  or  Rolls  Royce 
Jet  engines  and  this  Is  still  being  negotiated. 

Fourth.  Prices  of  the  Jet  engines  in  ques- 
tion have  been  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  today  for  the  engine  Itself  at  6620,000 
for  the  General  Electric  engine  and  6538,000 
to  6540,000  for  the  Rolls  Royce  engine.  How- 
ever, with  reveraers,  engine  cowimgs,  spare 
parts,  the  total  price  for  engines  from  each 
manufacturer  is  estimated  to  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  61  million  per  engine.  The 
prices  overall  of  the  two  manufacturers  over 
the  life  of  the  engines  are  said  to  be  entirely 
competitive. 

Fifth.  While  the  aircraft  xoses  only  three 
engines,  it  is  probable  that  an  additional  en- 
gine and  parts  will  be  bought  lor  each  air- 
plane, so  that  the  Ukely  price  for  the  engine 
and  all  connected  Items  for  each  aircraft  at 
the  outset  will  be  63,600.000.  In  addition,  ex- 
perience in  the  past  on  Jet  engines  indicates 
that  the  value  of  sales  of  spares  snd  addi- 
tional parts  and  service  per  engine  over  the 
life  of  the  engine  will  at  least  equal  the 
original  cost  of  the  engine  and  all  connected 
items.  Thus  the  Ukely  total  expenditures  for 
engines  for  each  aircraft  over  its  life  is  ap- 
proximately 67.3  miUlon,  making  the  total 
likely  expenditures  for  such  equipment  for 
1,000  aircraft  in  the  neighborhood  of  67  bU- 
llon. 

Sixth.  The  tr.S.  market  penetration  on  sales 
of  Jet  aircraft  '.n  the  past  has  been  at  a  90- 
peroent  figure  based  on  dollar  volume,  as  will 
be  set  out  In  exhibit  A  attached. 

Seventh.  The  General  Electric  engine,  des- 
ignated C-8,  will  include  some  of  the  engi- 
neering and  reeearcb  done  in  connection  with 
the  C-6  General  Electric  engine,  designed  and 
engineered  under  Government  contract,  and 
significant  royalties  would  be  paid  to  the 
UB.  Goverment  on  the  sale  of  C-6  engines 
by  General  Electric.  Although  no  facts  seem 
to  be  available  on  the  subject,  substantial 
underwriting  of  engineering  and  preparation 
costs  on  the  Bolls  Royce  engine  are  expected 
to  be  backed  by  the  British  Government. 

Eighth.  While  there  has  been  an  Informal 
Indication  that  the  White  House  has  taken 
no  position  in  the  matter  and  apparently  no 
defense  purchases  are  currently  planned,  in- 
quiries by  American  alrUnoa  to  the  Treaauiy 
Depcutment  early  laat  fall  and  early  thla  year 


brought  a  reaction  of  no  objection  from  the 
balance-of-payments  point  of  view  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury.  However,  as  yet,  there 
has  been  no  oflicial  denial  of  any  kind  by  the 
administration  or  any  department  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  of  the  statement  made 
in  Aviation  Week  relating  to  the  sanction  of 
the  purchase  of  Bolls  Royce  engines. 

Ninth.  There  has  been  a  high-level  Federal 
Interdepartmental  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
the  airbus  engine,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  made  public. 

LXGAI.  BACKGKOXTND 

Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
there  is  no  legal  basis  upon  which  a  sanction 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  might  be  re- 
quested or  granted  for  the  purchase  of  Rolls- 
Royce  engines  or,  for  that  matter,  for  the 
purchase  of  engines  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  The  transaction  involved  ap- 
pears to  be  a  private  transaction  beyond  any 
such  regulation  and  any  Oovemment  sanc- 
tion would  be  extra  legal. 

Insofar  as  shipments  overseas  are  con- 
cerned, that  portion  of  the  aircraft  manu- 
factured solely  in  this  country,  might  be  con- 
sidered for  Export-Import  Bank  financing, 
but  the  portion  manufactured  abroad  such 
as  foreign  engines  would  not  be  eligible,  al- 
though they  might  be  eligible  for  similar  pro- 
grams from  other  nations  and  Oreat  Britain 
has  such  a  program. 

n.S.  aliiines  are,  of  course,  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  otherwise  as  to 
routes  and  schedules,  as  well  as  equipment. 

U.S.  manufacturers  of  air  frames,  and 
other  parts  of  the  aircraft  may  or  may  not 
have  Oovemment  contracts  on  other  aircraft 
or  equipment,  but  most  probably  have  such 
contracts. 

Should  the  VS.  Oovemment  decide  to  buy 
DC-lO's  for  defense  or  other  purposes,  the 
Buy  American  Act — 41  USCA  10a — would  ap- 
ply and  Rolls-Royce  englnea  would  be  pro- 
hibited without  a  finding  of  national  Interest 
by  the  head  of  the  department  Involved. 

THE    BAU^NCX-OF-PATltXNTS    EFFXCT 

The  balance-of-payments  effect  of  the  pur- 
chase abroad  of  aU  of  the  engines  for  the 
1,000  aircraft  estimated,  would  be  an  adverae 
balance  in  the  area  of  67  bUlion  over  the  en- 
tire period  of  production. 

If,  as  mentioned  in  the  Aviation  Week 
article,  the  use  of  U.S.  engines  bad  an  adverse 
effect  on  overseas  sales  and  perhaps  cut  those 
sales  in  half,  the  net  effect  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  difference  between  the  use  of  U.S. 
and  foreign  engines,  would  still  be  favorable 
to  the  use  of  the  U.S.  engines,  but  the  differ- 
ence would  be  cut  down  to  62.16  billion  over 
the  period  of  production.  Exhibit  B.  which  I 
am  setting  out  and  including  in  the  RacoBD, 
shows  in  detail  the  statistics  from  which  this 
conclusion  is  drawn.  However,  as  shown  in 
exhibit  A,  U.S.  Jet  market  penetration  has 
been  at  90  percent  in  the  past. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  maniifacturer  seeking 
the  engine  contract,  estimates  that  the  total 
employment  involved  is  18.000  to  20,000  Jobs 
per  year  in  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Lynn,  Mass., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Max.,  areas,  as  weU  as  cer- 
tain other  areas  in  California  and  elsewhere 
for  subcontractors. 

The  total  number  of  Jobs  alone  estimated 
for  the  Cincinnati  area  Is  some  6,000  Jobs  per 
year,  with  an  annual  payroU  eeUmate  of 
637.6  mUUon  In  the  Cincinnati  area.  Uaing 
usual  economic  activity  Indicators,  this 
would  mean  a  net  effect  on  the  Cincinnati 
area  economy  of  683,600,000  annuaUy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  Impact  of  the 
decision  on  the  vital  areas  of  employ- 
ment, business,  and  more  immediately  and 
urgently,  the  balance  of  payments,  there 
should  be  an  oflicial  sutement  by  the  Preal- 
dent  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deny- 
ing the  claim  of  official  sanction  for  the  use 
of  Rolls-Royce  engines. 

The  aodilblta  refitried  to  follow: 
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Grand  total 2,066     1,211       3.267 


U.S.   JET   AIRPLANE   MARKET   PENETRATION   (PERCENT) 

Aircraft  quantity 65 

Aircraft  price  (dollar  velusw) 90 

EXHIBIT  8-BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS-EFHCT  OF  PUR- 
CHASE OF  FOREIGN  ENGINES  COMPARED  WITH  PURCHASE 
OF  U.S.  ENGINES 

lAtsume  worldwide  marVet  lor  1,000  airfauscv  Estimated  total 
prke  oi  $1,000,000  tor  anfin*  witli  roveraer,  cawltni,  and  sparasi 

U.S.  marktt: 

500  aircraft 

16.5  biVioa  for  aircrsR. 

(U  bWion  for  eniines,  sarvicai^  and  aparos  (baaed  on 
3,000  enfines  in^ad  plus  20  percent  spam). 
Foreign  market: 

SOOaircrsfL 

16.5  biaion  lor  aircraft 

ta  biRioo  for  eofinas,  sarvicas,  and  sparas  (based  on 
3,000  aafiaas  initsllad  piss  20  percaat  ifani). 

ALTERNATIVE  NO.  I-USE  ROLLS-ROYCE  ENGINES 

Payments  6a«: 

— S3.6  bMian  for  eniinas  punhswd  fiam  ReMs-Royca. 
+Vi.i  tmma  ier  salt  al  U5.  aifcnft 


Payments  flow +16.5 

De -3.6 


Totil  psyMMitsibw. 


+t9 


ALTERNATIVE  NO.  2.-USE  U.S.  ENGINES 

U.S.nar1iet: 

No  paymenb  Bear  impact 
Forein  market: 
Payments  Row: 

H-16  5  bJNios  far  sale  of  aircfSlL 
-1-13.6  biHiae  for  sale  oi  anfiaai. 

BiHiaas 

Paymenb  Row -t-16.5 

Do ■     -M.6 

Total  paymenb  Roar -H6I 

Condesion:  If  sirbos  *sas  Ralb-Ra|fce  aatieai,  art  | 

Roe  doadvantage  ta  Uailad  SIslaa  ■  Ike  diRairaaea 
veil  billKm  snd  tZ.9  billiOB.  or  $7.2  feiUioa. 

VARIATION  ON  ALrERNATIVES.-USE  U.S.  ENGINES  BUT 
SEU  500  TO  U.S.  HARKH  ONLY  AND  250  TO  FOREIGN 
MARKET  (WITH  EUROPEAN  AIRBUS  TAKING  250) 

U.S.  market: 

No  payments  Rear  isipacL 
Foraitn  market: 
Aymentsflow: 

+t3.n  biUion  for  sale  of  aircralL 
4-tl.80  biUion  for  sale  ot  eniines. 


Payment  flow +H2S 

Do. -1-L86 


Total  paymentsflow +5.05 

Condusioa:  Evee  if  foreics  swliat  la csi  is  baM  by  a  EnrapaM 
airbus,  payments  flow  advaatata  to  UnRad  States  of  usintJU.S. 
eniinos  is  the  difference  between  $5.05  bihon  snd  $2.9  batam, 
or  62.15  bWen. 

Mr.  Woi.rr.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  T 

ICr.  Tast.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WoLrr.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
eoold  tell  us  the  total  cost  of  the  aircraft 
ItMlfr 
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l*r.  T»iT.  T1i«  tbial  «08t  of  the  aircraft 
ItMU  i*  wtimited  la  the  nelgbborbood  of 
$16  mlUlon.  This  la  tmmtO.  on  the  announced 
price  of  the  25  aircraft  ordered  by  American 
AliUnea  at  a  total  price  of  $400  million. 

Mr.  Woi.Fr.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BobAim.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  T*JT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  MaMachuaetta. 

Mr.  BoLAKo.  I.  too,  want  to  express  my  deep 
concern  about  reports  that  the  McOonneU- 
Douglaa  Corp.  may  buy  foreign-made  an- 
glnes  for  the  giant  DC-lO  passenger  pUaes 
It  wUl  build. 

I  am  confident  that  American  manufac- 
turers, dasplte  higher  labor  oasts,  could  turn 
out  DC-10  englaes  that  would  prove  just  as 
economical  In  the  long  ran  as  any  foralgn- 
made  engines.  I  hope  TJA  oompanlea  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  bid  competitively 
for  the  DC-lO  engine  contract. 

The  purchase  of  these  engines  abroad 
wovild  drain  away  from  the  U.S.  ecooccny  $7 
taUlkm  and  1«/I00  jobs  over  the  next  15  years. 
It  woifld.  mono'ver,  create  a  new  deficit  In 
this  country's  t^^io^^^t  of  payments. 

I  join  my  oolleagues  In  urging  McOoaneU- 
Douglas  Corp.  to  give  American  manufac- 
turers a  chance  to  compete  for  the  DC-lo 
engine  contract. 

UKHnAL   LBAVX  TO   KXTKWl) 

Mr.  T*FT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  aU  Members  may  have  5  days 
wlthtoiHilch  to  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
dmto  extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  on 
which  I  have  spoken. 

The  Stkakzx  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Batxs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in 
emphasising  that  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
should  not  in  any  way  npproye  or  sanction 
the  purchasing  of  Amerlcan-buflt  DC-10  Air 
Bus  eintnw  /torn  a  forelga  manuf aetuzer. 

At  a  time  when  our  bal a  nce-of -payments 
sltuaUon  is  so  critical  tbM  the  President  is 
ae^ng  restraUUs  on  AmerloMH  tntvellng 
■>«i«d.  Itis  inconceivable  that  anyone  In  the 
administration  would  so  much  as  consider 
such  a  thing  as  encouraging  an  American 
Industry  to  shop  abroad  for  over  $7  Mllion 
worth  of  aircraft  engines.  Reports  that  such 
mi^t  be  the  case,  therefore,  demand  our 
atteittion.  Not  only  would  a  foreign  purchase 
of  this  kind  greaUy  aggravate  the  bal4mee-of- 
payments  problem,  but  It  would  deny  thou- 
sands of  Amerlcians  employment  which  the 
same  purchase  from  an  American  jet  engine 
manufacturer  would  provide. 

One  <rf  the  principal  VS.  bidders  for  thU 
engine  contract  is  the  General  Electric  Co, 
whose  faetorles  in  Maaaaohnaetu,  Ohio,  and 
Mew  Mestoo  would  praduoe  the  Air  Bus  en- 
ginea.  In  Masaaohasstts  alone,  and  largalx 
in  Ors  Lynn  plants.  H  ts  esitlmated  that  this 
would  Involve  the  expendUure  of  over  $35 
miUInn  annually  over  a  15-year  period.  It 
would  affect  18M0  to  30.000  jobs  per  year 
in  that  same  period  throughout  the  United 
States. 

So  It  Lb  easy  to  see  how  important  It  Is  for 
thU  private  enterprise  matter  to  be  worked 
out  without  Oovemment  Interference  of  the 
type  reported  whereby  a  fcvaign  engine 
manofacturer  would  benefit  to  the  detriment 
at  domestic  jobs  and  welfare — on  Um  remoU 
posslbUlty  that  thta  would  help  get  us  Into 
the  European  market. 

(Prom  the  OoMoanaioMAL  Rscoae, 

Mar.  «.  1908] 

AoMOcisnATioN    Sbocu>    ANswsa    "Aattus" 

RvuotB 

Mr.    Bmown    of    Ohio.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

should  ilka  to  jola  my  aUe  oolleague  tram 

CMilo,  Bepreaentattve  Bobbt  Tavr,  In  quas- 

tlonlng  the  nuaorsd  lavrtvemant   by   the 

admlnlstzattoo  in  the  latttngof  a  contract  for 

the  engines  for  the  DC-IO  airliner  known  as 

the  "alrbiu." 
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OenenJ  Bectrlc.  wlUi  plants  In  Ohio  and 
aronnd  Ibe  country,  la  competing  with  the 
RoOs-Royee  Co..  of  IBrltatn.  to  supply  tbe 
engines  for  this  jet.  IndOBtry  souroea  ealcn- 
late  that  over  a  period  of  years,  tlie  con- 
tract is  worth  oirer  $7  billion.  Ineiodlng 
original  cost,  spare  puts,  ■eivlclog,  and  so 
forth. 

According  to  an  article  in  Aviation  Week 
A  Space  Ttectanology  magsrtne  of  February 
38,  I90B,  the  administration  has  sanctioned 
this  large  purchase  abroad.  On  March  4, 
1968.  the  Washington  DaUy  News  carried  a 
headline  that  the  "White  House  Favors  Boils- 
Royoe  for  Cj3.  Airbus." 

With  unrtrnled  rumors  sucb  as  these 
drctUatlng.  It  makes  Uttle  difference  what 
ttM  administration  did  or  did  not  do.  If 
tbe  airlines,  wtio  are  to  purchase  thu  air- 
craft and  will  have  the  right  to  name  tbe 
supplier  of  the  engine,  believe  tlMit  the 
Whit*  Hotise  wants  the  engine  order  to  go 
to  England,  that  order  probably  wUl  be 
placed  there,  regardless  of  the  airline  indus- 
try's feeUnga.  An  Industry  whose  every  ac- 
tion Is  stibject  to  Federal  regulatton  U  not 
In  the  position  to  buck  tbe  White  House. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  we  must 
have  an  explanation  from  the  administra- 
tion a<  these  rumors. 

I  would  hope  that  Ann*rii»^Ti  industry  f*-" 
win  this  contract  by  competiUve,  free  mar- 
ket, bidding.  Not  only  am  I  concerned 
about  the  18.000  to  30.000  joba  this  con- 
tract is  estimated  to  mean,  but  it  will  have 
an  undeniable  effect  on  our  crucial  balanoe- 
of-paymcnus  dliflculUes.  However,  at  the 
present  time,  the  issue  ts  whether  the  ad- 
mlnistraLion  is  involved  as  an  advocate.  Per- 
haps tbe  headlines  and  rumors  are  errors  or 
misunderstandings.  But  too  much  is  in- 
volved, not  only  in  tbe  sense  of  our  critical 
balance-of -payments  situation,  but  also  in 
the  freedom  of  American  industry,  to  com- 
pete fairly  for  business  and  to  award  con- 
tracts on  the  basis  ct  that  competition.  Tbe 
Congrees.  the  airlines,  tbe  engine  industry, 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  are  Justified  In  de- 
manding an  immediate  explanation  of  the 
rumors  by  tbe  administration. 

(Prom  the  Com«>xbsiowal  Racoan,  Mar.   12, 

19681 
PuBCHAse    or  Foancir  Eivcntes  roa  tre 

DC-10     AlSBTTS 

Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  a  number 
of  protestations  of  high  Oovemment  ^>«^^«.^^^n 
to  the  contrary,  there  still  has  bean  no  "^ty**^! 
denial  by  the  Johnson  administration  of  its 
sanction  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  engines 
for  the  DC-10  airbus.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  denial,  the  conclusion  of  many  must  be 
that.  "Where  there  is  smoke  there  Is  fire." 
The  latest  such  indication  comes  from  over- 
seas In  an  article  from  the  Ixindon.  Times. 
It  points  up  again  the  need  for  official  clari- 
fication of  the  VB.  position  by  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  in  the  Rxcoao  the 
foUowlng  arUde  from  the  March  1,  1968,  edi- 
tion of  the  London  limes: 

ROLLS-ROTCE     OK     BUICX     OF     WINNING 

Massitz   U.8.   Encinz   Oaont 
(By  Arthur  Baed) 

RoUs-Royoe  last  night  appeared  to  be  dose 
to  winning  a  mulU-mlllion  po«nd  eontiaet 
to  provide  jet  anginas  far  an  Araertean  air- 
liner. Sir  Denning  Pearson.  Um  oonqiany's 
chief  asacutiw  and  dspnty  chainiMut  has 
left  for  the  United  Statsa  to  join  the  team 
striving  to  settle  the  deal. 

If  Bolls-Boyoa  obtains  the  order,  to  engine 
the  projaoted  Douglas  DO-10  airbus,  it  wiU 
be  one  ef  the  biggest  oottp*  in  the  htatary  o< 
British  asportlng.  Bach  DC-10  will  have  tbiea 
engines,  and  (be  makers  have  put  the  w«id- 
wlde  maritet  for  this  type  of  aircraft  at  ap- 
proaching 1,000  over  a  deoade  or  mot*. 

The  company  has  evldantty  aUnoat  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  stiff  opposition  from  Oen- 


eral  Bectric.  Rolls-Royee's  engine,  the  RB- 
au^hae  been  judged  dbtttpn  to  buy  and  to 
opwate  than  its  American  competitor. 

President  Jolinson  la  now  reported  to  have 
given  the  ptirchaae  of  Biltteh  engines  his 
blessing,  despite  his  country's  dUBciilt  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation — so  removing  one 
of  the  final  barriers  standing  between  Rolls- 
Royce  and  the  contract. 

Another  contract  for  wiUcta  Rolls-Royce 
are  negotutlng  in  the  United  States  is  that 
to  provide  the  engines  for  tlie  Tutrkhwiil  L- 
1011  airbus.  Douglas  haa  almady  tacaived 
orders  from  American  aiw>..^  for  38  of  its 
DC-lOs,  with  options  on  a  turtlier  36.  But 
BO  far  there  are  no  orders  for  the  Loi^heed 
project,  and  no  firm  decision  has  been  made 
to  go  ahead  with  it. 

I  Prom  the  CoMoiosioNai.  Racon. 
Mar.  IS,  19681 
UNAMsvtrxno  QtTnnoits  CoNcnmNo  Ambus 
Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unanswered 
questions  about  the  administration's  actions 
on  jet  engines  for  the  "airbus"  continue  to 
pile  up.  The  latest  Information  I  tiave  re- 
ceived seems  to  Indicate  once  more  that  a 
position  has  been  taken  despite  repeated 
denials. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  Tranq>ortatlon  on  the  matter 
and.  for  the  information  of  the  Congress  I 
include  a  copy  of  my  letter  in  the  Rbcosb  at 
this  point: 

Mabch  13.  1968. 
Subject:    Government  action  regarding  the 

airbus  engines. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boto. 

Secretary,    Department    o/    Trantitortation. 
Washington,  D.C. 

ttexa  Ma.  SccUTAaT:  As  you  wUl  recall,  ou 
Friday,  March  8.  I  Ulephoned  you  about 
recent  reports  of  government  action  to  af- 
fect orders  for  Jet  eiyines  for  the  -airbus " 
aircraft.  Tou  advised  me  that  a  meeting  bad 
recenUy  taken  place  on  the  subject  at  which 
yoii  bad  been  present,  as  weil  as  r^reaenta- 
U«es  of  Defense,  Treasury  and.  I  believe, 
other  departmeuts  of  government.  My  un- 
derstanding of  your  statement  was  that  the 
meeting  had  resulted  In  a  decision  that  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  has  no  authority  to 
try  to  Influence  private  concerns  in  piM/'tng 
orders  for  jet  engines  with  either  VS.  or 
foreign  manufacturers.  I  further  understood 
from  you  that  no  further  stqis  had  been 
taken  or  were  being  taken  in  regard  to  in- 
quiries about  government  attltudas  made 
in  this  coiuiection. 

As  you  know,  under  date  of  March  S.  as  s 
Joint  signer  with  a  number  of  United  States 
Senators  and  other  Members  ot  tbe  House  of 
BepreaentaUves.  I  wrote  to  the  President, 
to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  and  to  you. 
requesting  that  a  stotmnant  be  omde  by  the 
Oovernment  on  its  oOlclal  position  on  the 
matter.  As  yet  no  action  Uiat  I  luiow  of  bas 
been  taken  on  this  letter. 

It  has  now  come  to  my  attention  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  meeting  on  Pebmary  6,  which 
I  presume  to  be  the  maetliw  titat  you  de- 
scribed to  rae.  contact  was  made  by  your  De- 
partment with  a  representative  of  an  air 
frame  producer  stating  that  "tbe  UB.  does 
look  with  some  favor  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  cooperative  program." 

It  would  seem  logioal  to  think  that  the 
proposed  "oooperaUve  program"  reCetred  to 
was  an  engine  order  by  tbe  air  tranw  manu- 
facturer with  Rcrils  Royce,  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer of  jet  engines. 

In  view  of  this  ittformation.  Z  would  ap- 
predato  a  laport  oonffcmlng  «r  denying  that 
your  Department  took  sweh  action  and  de- 
sertbtng  tbe  decisions  of  the  interdepart- 
mental meeting  in  quaetton.  It  would  also 
seam  apprapriato  to  renaw  tbe  raqosst  in  the 
letter  at  Marob  8.  that  tba  Oovemment's 
posltton  be  stated.  Vt  tbars  la  an  oflolal  or 
nnoflinial  poatUon.  I  btf  lava  tbe  Oongresa  and 
the  public  should  be  aware  of  It. 
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Because  of  tbe  very  sertotis  balance  of 
payments  Implications  of  the  entire  matter. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Wilbur  Mills  and  the  Honorable  John 
Byrnes  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Slncerdy, 

RoBEXT  Tatt.  Jr. 

[Prom  the  Congkxssional  Rxcokd,  Mar.  20. 

1968] 
Placimo  or  BNcm  Oaoos  bt  U.S.  AnraAMz 
Manttfactuxxss  Weth  Rolls  Rotck  Co.,  in 

Grkat  BalTAIN 

Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6,  along 
with  my  colleague,  Don  Clancy,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  other  Congressmen  con- 
cerned. 1  wrote  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Transporta- 
tion Secretary,  asking  for  confirmation  or  de- 
nial of  published  reports  that  tbe  Govern- 
ment had  encouraged  placing  of  $7  bllUon 
and  30.000  jobs  for  engine  orders  by  U.S. 
airframe  manufacturers  with  the  Rolls  Royce 
Co.  in  Oreat  Britain.  On  March  13,  not  having 
had  a  reply  to  the  first  letter,  and  having 
received  additional  information  that  an 
American  airplane  manufacturer  had  been 
advised  by  a  representative  of  tbe  Oovem- 
ment, that  tbe  Oovemment  would  "look 
with  some  favor"  on  a  program  with  tbe 
British  engine  manufacturer,  I  repeated  my 
demand  for  a  statement  of  position  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  on  the  matter. 

I  am  delighted  that  I  have  now  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  a  com- 
munication Indicating  that  In  dealing  with 
the  airbus  matter.  It  is  the  official  view  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  adminis- 
tration "to  sanction  or  disapprove  a  deci- 
sion by  a  U.S.  manufacturer  to  purchase  for- 
eign-buUt  engines."  While  it  apparently  is 
true  that  some  earlier  departmental  com- 
munication responded  to  a  manufacturer's 
inquiry  with  an  indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  "look  with  some  favor"  on  a 
cooi)eratlve  program  with  British  industry,  I 
now  have  the  positive  written  assurance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  complete 
official  neutrality  as  to  the  placing  of  orders 
by  American  airplane  manufacturers  for  jet 
engines. 

While  this  is  reassuring,  it  does  not,  of 
course,  in  any  way  make  certain  that  the 
orders  placed  by  American  airplane  manu- 
facturers would  actually  be  placed  with 
American  engine  manufacture's. 

Presumably,  a  decision  will  be  made  by 
competitive  bidding.  American  engine  mak- 
ers will  still  have  to  overcome  large-scale 
subsidies  anticipated  from  the  British  Oov- 
emment to  the  British  engine  manufactur- 
ers. It  Is  also  true,  of  course,  that  labor 
rates  In  Great  Britain  are  considerably  lower 
than  labor  rates  In  this  country. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
that  we  now  have  before  us  the  transcript 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
this  matter.  Also  I  think  the  delay  in 
receiving  the  transcript  in  itself  Justifies 
taking  quite  a  few  more  days  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  proposed  legislation,  be- 
cause much  of  the  material  in  it  was  not 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  and 
some  of  it  has  only  recently  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  Even  members 
of  the  committee  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  examine  the  material  that  has  been 
placed  in  the  hearing  transcript. 

Particularly,  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Pred  Borch,  president  of 
General  Electric  Co.,  who  in  that  letter 
recites,  in  part,  some  of  the  things  I  have 


already  reviewed  with  regard  to  the 
placement  of  the  original  contracts  in 
1968.  In  part.  Mr.  Borch's  letter,  which 
aK>ears  on  page  113  of  the  hearings, 
states  as  follows: 

Let  me  recite  the  events  that  have  created 
the  problem: 

1.  In  tbe  head-to-head  competition  of 
1967-68  between  Rolls  Royce  and  United 
Stetes  engine  manufacturers.  Rolls  Royce, 
lacking  any  experience  In  making  the  large 
engines  Incorpor&tUng  the  most  advanced 
technolc^y,  convinced  Lockheed  and  the  air- 
lines to  resolve  their  doubts  about  Rolls 
Royce 's  promises  with  respect  to  their  "paper 
engine"  by  accepting  very  rigid  commit- 
ments with  respect  to  engine  performance 
specifications  and  delivery  dates.  As  It  turned 
out.  the  firm  engine  prices  to  which  Rolls 
Royce  committed  itself  were  completely  un- 
realistic. In  this  Intense-competition,  Gen- 
eral Electric  was  forced  to  meet  all  these 
commitments  and  agreed  to  the  same  penalty 
provisions  for  failure  to  meet  these  commit- 
ments that  Rolls  Royce  agreed  to. 

2.  In  competing  for  the  engine  business, 
the  British  Government  backed  RoUs  Royce 
by  providing  subsidies  in  the  form  of  long- 
term  credit  for  U.S.  airlines  that,  to  say  the 
least,  established  new  dimensions  in  inter- 
national competition  and  against  which  no 
U.S.  manufacturer  could  compete.  The  air- 
lines ordering  the  1011  airbus  were  given  10 
year  loans  for  90%  of  the  total  engine  cost, 
at  e<4  %  at  a  time  when  prime  rates  In  the 
U.S.  were  at  least  two  points  higher.  This 
unfair  subsidization  was  done  despite  under- 
standings between  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain 
not  to  use  their  finances  to  support  exports 
into  the  other's  country. 

3.  If  General  Electric  had  won  the  com- 
petition and  totally  failed  to  meet  iu  per- 
formance, delivery,  and  other  commitments, 
as  Rolls  Royce  had  done.  General  Electric 
stockholders  would  have  had  to  Lockheed 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  penal- 
ties, making  it  unnecessary  for  Lockheed  to 
require  U.S.  Government  assistance. 

This  is  the  very  point  with  regard  to 
this  t3i>e  of  legislation.  If  General  Elec- 
tric had  got  into  this  sittiation  today, 
had  obtained  the  contrtu:t,  Lockheed 
would  not  be  here  seeking  to  be  bailed 
out. 

Mr.  Borch  continued: 

4.  If  the  British  Government  had  honored 
the  original  Rolls  Royce  contracts  with  Lock- 
heed. Lockheed  today  would  not  have  this 
serious  financial  problem.  However,  Rolls 
Royce  and  the  British  Oovernment,  on  the 
contrary,  effectively  washed  out  these  con- 
tractual commitments  to  Lockheed  and  the 
affected  domestic  United  States  airlines 
through  the  device  of  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. Tbe  British  Government  from  the  very 
beginning  has  adamantly  taken  the  position 
that  It  will  not  honor  the  original  RoUs  Royce 
contract  and  furthermore  Insists  on  the  re- 
negotiation with  Lockheed  of  all  the  terms 
of  the  original  contract  involving  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  engines,  a  delay  In  the 
delivery  schedule,  and  substantially  lower 
performance  specifications. 

6.  In  view  of  the  above,  it  now  seems  to 
us  incredible  that  the  British  also  insist 
that  after  the  contract  Is  renegotiated,  tbe 
United  States  Government  must  guarantee 
Lockheed's  abiUty  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  engines  which  do  not  meet  the  original 
specifications. 

That,  I  submit,  is  exactly  what  the 
British  Oovemment  Is  doing.  I  c(»itinue 
to  read: 

The  British  Government  position  nets 
down  to  the  fact  that  It  will  not  stand  behind 
its  own  British  company,  but  It  InsLste  that 
the  U.S.  Government  stand  behind  the  US. 


company.  This  position  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  accept  when  one  recognizes  that  it 
was  the  poor  performance  of  tbe  British 
company  that  put  the  UJB.  company  (Lock- 
heed) in  trouble  on  the  airbus. 

Continuing  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  Rolls  Royce  employment,  Mi'.  Borclis 
letter  states  as  follows: 

We  believe  tliere  is  an  approach  which 
avoids  these  difficulties — namely,  that  U^S. 
Government  financial  assistance  to  Lock- 
heed should  be  conditioned  upon  U.S.  en- 
gines to  power  tbe  airbus.  The  airlines  can 
then  decide  in  open  competitions  as  to  which 
U.S.  engine  will  be  used.  In  order  to  replace 
the  line  of  credit  extended  by  the  British 
Oovemment  to  the  airlines,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  also  extend  equivalent  as- 
sistance to  the  affected  airlines. 

This  approach  would  then  have  the  fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1.  An  additional  30,000  to  40,000  jobs  In  tbe 
hard-hit  aerospace  Industry  would  be  pro- 
vided for  U.S.  engine  production,  easing  the 
acute  unemployment  in  this  vitel  Industry. 

They  are  the  Jobs  we  are  talking  about, 
if  we  are  talking  about  Job  possibilities 
and  job  losses  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  what  should  have  been  done,  and 
should  have  been  done  at  that  time. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Borch,  which  I 
have  been  reading  and  explaining  to  the 
Senate,  is  dated  May  3,  1971.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  decision  was  made  at  that  time 
as  to  what  would  be  done.  The  decision 
was  simply  delayed,  because  they  pro- 
ceeded to  manufacture  the  airframes, 
with  Rolls  Royce  manufacturing  the  en- 
gines in  Great  Britain,  financed  by  the 
British  Government,  in  one  case,  and  by 
Lockheed,  in  the  other.  The  situation  has 
now  reached  the  point,  apparently,  where 
the  option  of  converting  to  UJS.  engines 
is  no  longer  available.  This  Is  because  of 
the  additional  cost  in  the  restructuring  of 
the  L-1011  to  accommodate  American 
engines,  and  restructuring  the  oigines. 

However.  I  think  that  if  at  that  time, 
in  heu  of  the  additional  subsidies  the 
British  Government  put  into  the  produc- 
tion of  the  engine,  the  cost  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  redesigning  and  re- 
building of  the  American  engine,  it  could 
have  been  done  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
not.  This  is  the  matter  I  referred  to,  of 
continually  building  up  sua  inventory.  I 
said  it  was  extremely  likely  that  a  trustee 
in  bankruptcy,  if  there  were  a  bank- 
ruptcy, would  have  resulted  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  production  with  the  present 
Rolls  Royce  engines. 

The  material  from  Mr.  Borch.  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  was.  as  I  say, 
novel  to  some  of  us,  because  it  had  not 
been  printed  in  the  record  previously. 
Mr.  Borch  continued : 

2.  There  will  be  less  technical  risk  fcr 
both  Lockheed  and  the  alrilnee  In  the  airbus 
program.  Certificated  U.S.-manufactured  en- 
gines are  available  today  that  can  be  adapted 
without  technical  risk,  to  give  aircraft  per- 
formance that  Is  more  competitive  with 
other  wlde-bodled  transports. 

I  say  that  this  is  no  Icmger  true,  be- 
cause the  cost  ot  the  airbus  should  be 
about  the  same  with  U.S.  engines,  con- 
sidering the  new,  higher  price  of  RoUs 
Royce  engines  against  the  cost  of  UJS. 
engines,  which  make*  the  cost  of  UJB. 
engines  virtually  a  standoff. 

Mr.  Presklent,  the  reason  I  have  read 
the  material  I  have,  and  I  have  a  com- 
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plete  history  erf  this  particular  project, 
is  that  I  feel  the  Senate  should  know  of 
the  decisions  made  In  this  case  and  we 
should  point  out  and  consider,  when  we 
are  talking  about  providing  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  guarantees  of  loans  to  bail  out 
corporations  of  situations  such  as  the  one 
Lockheed  is  in,  the  decisions  that  were 
made.  I  do  not  see  how  the  UJS.  Oovem- 
ment  can  or  should  undertake  to  assure 
management  decisions  that  turned  out 
to  be  incorrect  and  I  am  sifraid  if  we  do 
we  inevitably  insert  the  Government  it- 
self as  a  factor  in  determining  the  well- 
being  of  one  company  as  compared  with 
other  companies  in  a  highly  competitive 
area. 

Some  of  the  additional  material  that 
was  sutoiltted  by  Mr.  Borch  is  included 
In  the  transcript  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings at  pages  117,  118,  and  119.  That 
material  is  worth  noting 

First,  I  would  like  to  note  that  appar- 
ently even  from  the  outset  there  was 
much  question  about  a  market  existing 
XortheL-1011. 

It  was  desired  and  apparently  felt  nec- 
essary in  starting  this  project  off  to  have 
110  orders  for  the  aircraft.  These  were 
secured  only  by  utilizing  so-caUed  Air 
Holdings,  Ltd.,  not  an  operating  airline 
itself,  but  a  holding  company  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  cer- 
tain material  from  the  Record  which  ap- 
peared on  pages  117  and  118  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  The  transcript  of  Minis- 
ter of  Aviation  Supply  Frederick  Cor- 
field.  House  of  Commons,  February  8, 
1971,  is  as  follows: 

M  tb«  outset,  let  us  tutve  right  on  the 
record  the  actual  number  of  orders  for  the 
aircraft.  At  the  latest  count,  there  are  110 
firm  orders,  with  a  further  SB  which  are  not 
firm.  Including  the  whole  of  the  50  Air  Hold- 
ings order,  which  is  little  more  than  a  hook- 
keepiTig  traruaction,  and  a  somewhat  bogus 
one  at  that. 

That  was  Mr.  Corfleld.  ^Cnlster  of 
Aviation  Supply,  House  of  Commons. 

On  page  118  there  is  then  reference  to 
an  article  from  Aviation  Week  li  Space 
Technology  of  February  15,  1971,  which 
states: 

LoNooK. — Complex  flnanclal  package  set 
up  by  Air  Holdings,  Ltd.,  with  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  to  sell  60  L-1011  TrlStars  outside 
the  United  States  was  under  review  last  week 
by  the  Rolls-Royce  receiver  since  It  now  ap- 
pears that  Air  Holdings  finance  was  provided 
by  the  engine  manufacturer. 

When  the  deal  was  signed  In  1988.  Air 
Holdings'  potential  liability  to  Lockheed  was 
$36  million  Lf  none  of  the  50  was  sold.  Rolls- 
Royce  then  Indemnified  Air  Holdings  against 
this  loss. 

Further  examination  with  regard  to 
the  soundness  or  lack  of  soundness  of 
Judgment  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  man- 
agement on  this  question  I  think  de- 
serves examination.  As  I  read  Mr. 
Borch 's  letter  sometime  earlier,  the 
whole  question  of  the  engine  and  its  en- 
gineering capabilities  were  not  worked 
out  in  advance  of  the  commitment  to 
Rolls-Royce. 

It  was,  as  Mr.  Borch  characterized  it,  a 
paper  engine.  Material  submitted  and 
which  is  in  the  transcript  at  page  119 
with  regard  to  the  engine  is  as  follows: 


Rolls-Royce  heavily  ovenx>mmltted  Itself — 
technically,  financially  (both  development 
cost  and  engine  price)  and  timing. 

RBail  performance  does  not  meet  origi- 
nal thrust,  fuel  consumption  and  weight 
specs. 

Hyfll  fan  blades  "advanced  technology"  on 
which  RB3U  was  sold  to  airlines,  now  aban- 
doned. 

This  is  really  the  whole  nub  of  the 
matter.  The  reason  Rolls-Royce  failed 
and  the  reason  the  Rolls-Royce  engine 
had  to  be  redesigned  at  tremendous  cost 
was  because  they  took  a  bet  on  an  un- 
proven  type  material  to  be  used  in  the 
turbine  and  Uiey  found  their  fan  blades 
would  not  work. 

Continuing  with  the  material  from  the 
transcript  of  hearings : 

Original  RB211  development  costs  esti- 
mated (156  million;  now  estimated  as  high 
as  9408  million. 

Original  enterprise  believed  to  be  >844,000; 
Lockheed  reportedly  now  asking  airline  cus- 
tomers to  pay  additional  $200,000  per  engine 
(not  believed  to  cover  total  "costs"  of 
RSail — estimated  to  be  $344,000  more  than 
contract  price). 

In  Other  words,  the  whole  history  of 
this  project  is  fraught  with  errors  of 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Lockheed  that  got  the  company 
into  the  circumstances  in  which  it  now 
finds  itself,  and  because  the  company  is 
in  shaky  financial  condition,  we  are 
asked  to  rescue  it  from  the  imdue  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  finds  itself ,  when 
Pratt  k  Whitney,  and  General  Elec- 
tric, would  be  held  hard  to  the  contract, 
without  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  the  VS.  Government 
could  not  possibly  lose  anything  by  this 
transaction.  I  do  not  buy  that  at  face 
value.  I  believe  firmly  there  is  a  great 
risk  involved,  because  if  the  airlines 
would  guarantee  it,  certainly  the  banks 
would  go  ahead  and  make  loans  without 
the  need  for  this  guarantee  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  breadth,  magnitude,  and  lack  of 
enforceable  controls  in  this  measure  are 
something  which  we  ought  to  examine. 
In  the  amendment  before  the  committee 
and  in  the  minority  views  I  have  labeled 
it  a  financial  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

This  opens  the  public  treasury  wide 
c^>en  for  almost  any  kind  of  guarantee 
or  backing  that  the  Federal  Government 
decides  to  give  to  private  enterprise  of 
one  kind  or  another,  with  little  control 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  provision  in 
the  bill,  which  I  h<«>e  will  be  strengthened 
by  amendment  if  the  bill  is  to  be  passed, 
saying  that  after  October — and  why  Oc- 
tober I  cannot  see — any  loan  that  Is 
proposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  come  to  the 
C(Higress  for  notification  and  approval 
purposes.  But  I  cannot  see  wliy  loans  to 
Lockheed  and  others  made  before  Octo- 
be-  should  not  be  subject  to  equal  review 
by  the  Congress.  I  would  point  out  that, 
unfortunately,  Congress  is  not  well  qual- 
ified to  make  the  kind  of  financial  Judg- 
ments that  should  be  made  In  these  kinds 
of  transactions. 

Op^iing  the  public  treasury  to  bail 
out  inefficient  corporate  enterprises  poses 


serious  consequences  for  our  free  oiter- 
prise  system. 

I  oppose  this  measure  for  a  number  of 
very  fundamental  reasons. 

First,  business  failures  and  bank- 
ruptcy, like  the  profit  potential,  are  nec- 
essary to  weed  >ut  or  reorganize  our 
inefiQcient  businesses.  Productivity  of 
American  industry  will  suffer  If  ineffi- 
cient companies  and  management  are 
bailed  out  by  the  taxpayers. 

Overall  emplojrment  would  not  suffer 
through  a  reorganization  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
a  number  of  times.  Loan  guarantees 
would  not  save  the  Jobs  of  employees 
working  on  projects  which  are  not  eco- 
nomically viable.  We  are  not  tallcing  Just 
about  immediate  Jobs  today,  but,  rather, 
the  long-term  Job  prospects  in  the  en- 
tire industry. 

As  I  have  indicated,  cancellation  of  the 
L-1011  might  well  result  in  more  employ- 
ment rather  than  less,  because  if  there 
is  a  real  market  for  this  sdrcraft  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
the  aircraft  will  be  built.  The  aircraft 
will  be  built  by  American  manufacturers, 
and  I  think  will  be  built  with  American 
engines. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  such  guarantees  would  subsidize  one 
company  at  the  possible  expense  of  com- 
petitors. Other  companies  make  tax  con- 
tributions, and  they  are  going  to  contrib- 
ute to  these  other  companies  something 
of  value,  something  that  they  and  we  all 
ovm  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Lastly,  it  would  replace  the  financial 
marketplace  with  political  decision- 
making and  imprecise  standards. 

The  extensive  hearings  held  by  our 
committee  in  my  Judgment  did  not  make 
a  sufficient  case  for  either  the  rescue  of 
Lockheed  or  the  generic  approach  now 
proposed  before  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  Lockheed  guaran- 
tee loan,  I  would  like  to  review  Just  a 
few  points. 

First,  concern  has  been  expressed  for 
the  employees  of  Lockheed.  Certainly  I 
share  that  concern.  But  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Lockheed  imder  chapter  10  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  would  not  necessarily 
mean  wholesale  unemployment.  If  the 
Tri-Star  project  is  economically  viable, 
those  Jobs  would  not  be  lost.  Other  di- 
visions of  Lockheed  certainly  might  well 
continue  with  profitable  production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point '' 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  there  have 
been  a  number  of  Lockheed  employees 
who  have  expressed  concern.  I  have 
talked  to  several  today,  myself.  They  are, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  concerned  about 
their  Jobs.  The  i>eople  I  have  talked  to 
work  for  a  Locidieed  missile  plant. 

On  the  basis  of  the  hearings  we  had, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  representations 
we  have  had  from  people  in  the  admin- 
istration and  others,  we  were  told  that 
those  people  working  for  Lockheed  in  de- 
fense would  not  lose  their  Jobs ;  thvt  any 
possible  Job  loss  would  be  confined  to 
those  who  were  worlcing  on  the  L-lOll. 
Even  in  that  case  the  trustee  would  have 
the  right,  if  he  decided  to  so  so,  to  pro- 
ceed to  permit  the  L-1011  plant  to  con- 
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tinue.  Of  course,  the  trustee  would  be  in 
a  strong  position  to  get  aHrimftnai  taaOa, 
because  he  could  issue  certiflcatei  wliicb 
would  have  a  prior  claim.  So  it  could  con- 
tinue if  it  were  a  profitable  operation. 

So  many  peoide  are  deceived  about  this 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I 
have  received  more  correspondence  from 
people  in  Georgia  complaining  about  my 
proposal,  saying  that  they  are  going  to 
lose  their  Jobs,  than  from  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  Georgia  the  work  is  primarily  of 
a  defense  nature,  and  very  few — only  a 
handful  of  those  Jobs  would  be  lost  re- 
gardless of  what  action  we  take  on  the 
guarantee. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Souttor  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  L-1011  is  produced 
in  Georgia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  said  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  employment  in 
Georgia  would  be  continued,  and  I  think 
undoubtedly  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
correct,  that  there  are  some  jobs  con- 
nected with  the  L-1011  in  Georgia,  but 
they  would  represent  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  total  Jobs  that  Lockheed  has  and  that 
would  continue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  who 
saw  me  this  morning  were  fine  people, 
courteous  and  intelligent,  but  they  ad- 
mitted that  their  Jobs,  as  I  have  said — 
which  were  in  California  in  this  in- 
stance— were  jobs  that  would  continue 
regardless  of  what  action  we  take  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  contribution. 

As  I  have  said,  the  reorganization  of 
Lockheed  under  chapter  X  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  would  not  mean  massive  un- 
employment. If  the  TriStar  project  is 
economically  viable,  those  would  not  be 
lost.  If  that  project  is  not  viable,  a  loan 
guarantee  would  not  save  the  Jobs. 

Ultimately  only  market  demand  will 
determine  whether  these  men  and  women 
will  be  gainfully  employed  in  this  project 
or  by  subcontractors  or  competitors. 

I  would  like  to  Interject  at  that  point 
by  referring  to  the  Penn  Central  situa- 
tion. I  feel  that  if  the  UjS.  Government  is 
to  get  into  a  guarantee  for  private  corpo- 
rations or  private  activities  or  business 
activities  of  one  kind  or  another  in  order 
to  save  Jobs— luid  I  think  there  may  in 
some  instances  be  a  Justification  for  do- 
ing so — this  should  be  done,  I  believe, 
only  after  a  company  has  gone  into 
chapter  X  i-eorganization  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  This  could  have  been 
done  in  this  instance. 

I  have  pending  a  bill,  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  committee,  which  was 
turned  down  by  the  committee,  which 
would  have  had  that  effect. 

I  think  chapter  X  reorganization 
would  probably  result  In  improving  per- 
formance, for  instance,  under  the  mis- 
sile and  other  defense  contracts,  where 
we  have  seen  questions  raised,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  C-5A. 

Later  In  this  discussion  I  expect  to 
introduce  into  the  Recobd  some  material 
showing  many  of  the  inside  problems  re- 
ported by  someone  who  has  been  In  tbe 


Lockheed  management.  Those  difficulties 
seem  to  be  at  least  In  port  reqxmslble 
for  the  trouble  It  now  faces. 

A  coort-M>pointcd  trustee  could  avoid 
money-losing  contracts  and  keep  operat- 
ing those  portions  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness which  are  economically  viable. 

It  has  been  said,  too,  with  regard  to  a 
chapter  X  reorganization,  that  somehow 
it  would  result  in  a  cancellatiwi  of  orders 
by  the  airlines. 

The  airlines  have  no  right  to  make  a 
cancellatl(Hi  simply  because  a  company 
gxjes  into  a  chapter  X  reorganization.  If 
they  have  firm  contracts  before  the  com- 
pany goes  into  reorganization,  they  have 
them  after  the  company  goes  into  reor- 
ganization. Representations  to  the  con- 
trary made  to  the  committee  could  be 
misleading,  and  I  think  should  be 
explained. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  to  the  point  which 
the  Senator  has  Just  made  about  chapter 
X  reorganization,  I  think  there  is  great 
confusion.  I  think  many  Senators  includ- 
ing some  members  of  the  committee, 
have  understood  that  once  Lockheed 
goes  into  bankruptcy,  the  L-1011  auto- 
matically is  out,  because  the  airlines 
would  cancel  their  orders. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out,  they  have  no  right  to  cancel.  The 
L-1011  production  could  be  carried  on 
Just  as  well  under  a  chapter  X  bank- 
ruptcy reorganization,  and  that  is  the 
precise,  expUcit  purpose  of  having  chap- 
ter X,  so  that  firms  can  be  continued 
without  losing  Jobs,  without  losing  the 
product  they  provide,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  course,  have  the  management 
changed  and  pay  the  price  stockholders 
have  to  pay  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  In  that 
regard,  let  me  say  that  the  committee 
had  some  very  interesting  testimony 
from  William  McChesney  Martin,  former 
Chairman  of  the  FMeral  Reserve  Board 
and  former  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  I  asked  him,  if  he  were 
on  this  particular  Board  set  up  to  make 
guarantees  of  loans,  if  he  had  before  him 
the  Penn  Central  situation,  whether  or 
not  he  would  have  made  a  loan  before 
the  c(»npany  went  into  bankruptcy,  or 
only  after  the  company  had  gone  into 
bankruptcy. 

His  testimony  was  that  he  thought  he 
probably  would  have  let  that  company 
go  into  bankruptcy,  because  there  were 
evident  problems  of  management  that 
needed  to  be  straightened  out  and  a  need 
for  the  then^ieutic  effect  of  having  the 
court,  under  a  reorganization  proceeding, 
come  into  the  situation. 

To  resort  to  Federal  loan  guarantees 
without  requiring  chapter  X  reorganiza- 
tion as  a  condition  precedent,  would  not 
save  Jobs.  It  would  simply  bail  out  stock- 
holders and  management. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  the 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
insulate  the  creditors  and  stockholders  of 
Lockheed  from  the  risks  wliich  they  as- 
sumed in  order  to  make  a  profit. 

How  can  we  justify  to  the  small  tax- 
payers and  the  medium  size  business 


owners  that  ttieir  tax  dollars  are  being 
used  to  bail  out  rich  corporations,  when 
no  such  remedy  is  available  to  them? 

There  should  be  no  misapprehension 
that  this  measure  is  required  for  our  na- 
tional defense.  Secretary  Packard  testi- 
fied that,  "continuation  of  existing  pro- 
grams probably  could  be  worked  out  sat- 
isfactorily with  a  bankruptcy  receiver,  or 
a  trustee  in  reorganization."  A  reorga- 
nized company  might  be  a  more  effective 
defense  contractor. 

It  seems  unhkely  that  the  $250  million 
loan  can  do  the  Job  its  supporters  claim 
it  can.  There  will  remain  substantial  risk 
of  dtfault.  According  to  Secretary  Con- 
nally  the  guaranteed  loan  will  provide 
only  a  $100  million  margin  over  Lock- 
heed's peak  cash  requirement.  And  for 
a  company  operating  at  the  vcdume  of 
the  Lockheed  Corp.,  it  certainly  would 
not  take  much  to  push  it  over  that  brink, 
and  presumably,  then,  to  see  it  come  back 
to  this  emergency  board  to  get  some  more 
of  that  $2  bilUon. 

We  had  some  testimony  that  this  was 
an  unusual  situation,  that  the  $2  bUlion, 
even  if  authorized  tar  guarantee  pur- 
poses, would  not  be  used.  I  think  that  is 
about  as  likely  as  saying  that  a  lollipop 
would  not  be  used  at  a  kids'  picnic.  I  will 
predict  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  this 
legislation,  and  a  $250  million  guarantee 
is  made  to  Lockheed  Corp.,  they  will  be 
back  before  this  Board  asking  for  further 
loan  guarantees  in  the  future,  if  they  do 
not  give  up  this  project  entirely. 

The  $100  million  margin  is  equal  to 
only  about  2  weeks'  expenditures  by  ttiis 
troubled  corporation.  Having  $250  mil- 
lion at  risk,  who  would  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment win  not  then  have  heavy  pres- 
sure for  additional  guarantees  or  ad- 
vances? My  bet  is  that  the  company  will 
be  back  for  more. 

Projected  sales  figures  for  the  L-1011 
are  uncertain.  Rising  costs  continue  to  be 
a  problem  in  all  Lockheed  divisions.  Its 
union  agreements  come  up  tor  renego- 
tiation this  month.  A  wage  increase  set- 
tlement of  only  5  percent,  far  below  the 
level  of  rec«)t  settiements  in  other  in- 
dustries, would  wipe  out  the  entire  $100 
million  margin. 

Lockheed's  predicted  defense  revenues 
Include  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  in  com- 
pletely new  defense  business.  Some  ob- 
servers believe  these  estimates  may  be 
high  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 

In  recent  years  Lockheed  has  repeat- 
edly fallen  far  short  of  projected  per- 
formance levels.  Such  a  record  casts 
grave  doubt  over  the  wisdom  of  the  sug- 
gested loan. 

Even  if  a  $250  million  loan  guarantee 
would  prove  sufficient  to  rescue  Lock- 
heed, it  hardly  follows  that  the  American 
taxpayer  should  be  the  one  to  guarantee 
such  a  loan. 

Twenty-four  banks  have  loaned  Lock- 
heed a  total  of  $400  million  to  build  the 
L-1011  Tri-Star  airbus.  They  now  say 
they  can  lend  no  more  without  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee.  Prof.  Vem  Countryman 
of  Harvard  Law  School  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  before  the  cmnmittee,  that  the 
Government  would  have  priority  as  to  all 
assets  upon  default.  Tlius,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  "protect  the  banks  onlj' 
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to  the  octent  of  the  sufllciency  of  the  un- 
er  ^jmbered  assets,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  protection  they  would  get  If  they 
loaned  an  additional  $250  million  on  the 
security  of  the  unencumbered  assets, 
without  a  Government  guarantee." 

Why  then  do  the  banks  wish  to  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Lockheed  loan  plan?  An  examination  of 
the  record  is  not  reassiiring.  The  $400 
million  already  advanced  to  Lockheed  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  aerospace  iceberg. 
Most  of  the  major  banks  in  question  are 
also  Involved  hi  lines  of  credit  to  Lock- 
heed's principal  subcontractors  on  the 
L-1011  Trl-Star,  the  C-5A  cargo  plane. 
and  the  S-3A  anti-submarine  plane.  The 
banks  have  also  made  large  loans  to  the 
airlines  that  have  ordered  the  Tri-Star. 
In     all.     the    banking    system    has 
advanced  more  than  $8  billion  to  the 
aoovace  and  airline  industries.  In  this 
context  the  banks  have  reason  to  try  to 
goierate  greater  governmental  involve- 
ment in  the  whole  aerospace  industry. 
But  that  does  not  prove  it  is  sound  policy. 
If  Lockheed  and  the  banks  feel  they 
must  find  a  guarantor  for  their  loan  they 
should  look  to  the  British  rather  than 
the  American  Government.  Three  events, 
all  OTlginatlng  in  England,  were  the  cause 
of  the  Issue  that  faces  Congress  today. 
First,  there  was  the  massive  British 
Government    support,    including    long- 
term  financing  to  the  airlines,  that  got 
the  Lockheed-RoUs-Royce  project  off  the 
ground.    Without   such    siipport.    it   Is 
doubtful   that  Rolls   would  have  been 
selected  by  Lockheed  to  supply  the  en- 
gines for  the  L-1011. 

Second,  there  was  the  failure  of  Rolls- 
Royce  to  perform  its  contract.  The  Lock- 
heed engine  order  was  for  an  unproven 
1;>aper"  engine  based  on  cost  savings 
from  new  type  turbine  blades  that  failed 
in  tests.  The  increased  cost  sank  the 
company. 

nnally,  there  was  the  British  Govem- 
mmt's  decisicm  to  enter  the  engine  busi- 
ness by  accepting  the  strengths  and 
capabilities  of  Rolls  while  disavowing 
its  liabilities  to  its  customer.  After 
refusing  to  forward  the  late  delivery  pay- 
ments specified  in  the  original  contract 
with  Lockheed,  the  British  now  ask  that 
the  U.S.  Govenmient  support  Lockheed 
so  as  to  mlnlmi/e  the  risks  involved. 

If  the  British  Government  would  honor 
the  original  Rolls  contract  with  Lock- 
heed, there  would  be  no  need  to  consider 
an  addltionaa  $250  miUion  loan.  Should 
the  UjS.  Government  now  guarantee 
such  a  loan  it  would  encourage  the  trend 
of  foreign  governments  in  promoting 
competition  with  UJ3.  manufacturers. 

Our  aircraft  Industry  is  basically 
sound  and  very  competitive.  We  have 
d<aninated  foreign  markets  for  the  past 
quarter  century.  At  the  present  time 
11  foreign  alriines  have  placed  orders 
for  the  competitor  of  the  L-1011,  the 
DC-10.  which  is  powered  by  the  Ameri- 
can-made General  Electric  CF-6  engine. 
Even  the  European  producers  of  the 
A300-B  airbus,  have  elected  to  use  the 
same  General  Electric  propulsion  system. 
I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
reward  the  poor  performance  of  Lock- 
heed   with    a    Government-guaranteed 


loon  and  thereby  articially  sustain  It  as  a 
competitor  In  the  aeroq^ace  industiy. 

As  the  General  Electric  Co.  witnesses 
pointed  out,  "any  form  of  suhsldlnatton 
of  Lockheed  would  necessarily  bring 
additional  pressures  on  the  viability 
of  the  two  dominant  domestic  sup- 
pUers  of  commercial  aircraft,  Boeing  and 
McOonnell-E>ouglas." 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  the 
commercial  success  of  the  Tri-Star  proj- 
ect, upon  which  these  guarantees  have 
been  premised.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  dispute  over  just  how  many  of  the 
L-1011 's  Lockheed  would  have  to  sell  to 
cover  its  costs.  Widely  variant  break- 
even figures  have  been  quoted.  The  com- 
pany publicly  estimates  that  it  needs  to 
sell  between  195  and  205  of  its  Tri- 
Star  Jets  to  recover  its  initial  invest- 
ment plus  production  costs. 

That  figure  Is  substantially  above  the 
total  of  present  firm  orders  and  options, 
which  number  together  178.  Even  more 
disturbing  Is  an  independent  study 
made  in  May  1970  by  the  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  which  concludes  that 
Lockheed  has  to  sell  at  least  390  L-lOll's 
before  they  can  break  even  on  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  twice  the  Lockheed  esti- 
mate. Also,  the  DOD  study  predicts  that 
if  Lockheed  sells  as  many  as  252  planes 
they  would  lose  $535  million,  over  twice 
the  net  worth  of  the  corporation. 

In  a  recent  letter  of  transmittal,  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense  David  Packard 
warned  that  the  data  it  contained  was  a 
year  old,  and  that  its  conclusions  were 
only  "an  approximation."  The  passage  of 
time,  however,  cannot  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  discoimt  the  Importance  of  this 
study.  If  anything,  the  general  situation 
has  worsened  since  1970.  Considering 
the  poor  position  of  the  airlines,  the  de- 
lay in  production  of  the  L-1011,  and  the 
added  costs  oi  the  Rolls  Royce  affair, 
the  prospects  of  selling  400  of  these  air- 
planes seem  slim,  to  say  the  lesist. 

The  estimate  of  Lockheed  and  its  sup- 
porters for  the  airbus  market  over  the 
next  decade  Is  60  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or 
that  of  a  Joint  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation-Federal Aviation  Administration 
report.  A  discrepancy  of  500  wide-bodied 
aircraft  indicates  a  revenue  discrepancy 
of  over  $10  bllUon  for  the  industry,  a 
figiire  to  give  pause  to  those  who  would 
stake  the  public's  money  on  this  venture. 
The  earnings  projections  of  the  air- 
lines are  dismal.  The  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  projects  a  pre-tax 
loss  for  the  12  major  airlines  in  1972  of 
$279  miUion.  This  will  not  make  it  easier 
for  these  airlines  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  the  L-1011  orders  necessary  to 
keep  Lockheed  afloat. 

As  a  result  of  overoptimlstic  traffic 
projections  a  few  years  ago,  airlines  are 
now  bearing  the  burden  of  extensive 
over-capacity.  Last  winter  the  Boeing 
747's  were  making  transcontinental 
flights  with  as  few  as  a  dozen  passengers 
on  board. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  re- 
ported that  major  domestic  airlines  con- 
sequently are  cutting  back  their  orders 
of  new  aircraft.  At  the  present  time  12 


of  34  firm  purchase  orders  for  all  classes 
of  wldebodled  Jets  have  been  cancelled, 
while  31  options  have  been  allowed  to 
expire. 

Such  figures  do  not  bode  well  for  the 
viability  of  the  Tri-Star  project  even  if 
the  $250  million  guarantee  were  given 
under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
stated  that  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  some  of  the  information  regard- 
ing the  y&si  Lockheed  waste  charged  by 
a  former  manager  of  that  corporation. 
It  was  pubUshed  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  18,  1971.  A  portion  of  the  article 
reads  as  follows: 

A  former  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  aaslatant 
division  manager  bae  given  The  Waahlngton 
Poet  voluminous  documentary  evidence 
which,  he  charges,  reveals  "disastrously  rot- 
ten management"  that  wasted  "untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

Mismanagement  was  Lockheed's  "real  prob- 
lem." accounting  for  much  of  the  estimated 
93  billion  or  more  In  cost  overruns  on  the 
giant  C-«A  transport  plane,  Henry  M.  Dur- 
ham said  In  an  Interview. 

A  survey  of  five  C-6A8  showed  that  from 
65  to  87  per  cent  of  the  parts  issued,  and 
presumably  InsUUed  before  final  assembly. 
In  the  month  ending  AprU  6,  1970,  were  re- 
ported missing. 

The  specific  figures  were  listed  In  the 
article,  in  a  memorandum  to  Durham 
from  a  subordinate. 

I  c(Hitlnue  reading: 

Quality-control  and  production  personnel, 
in  reports  supposedly  reflecting  the  true  con- 
dition of  Ship  0033.  said  that  30  parts  were 
missing  from  the  wing  of  this  C-8A  when 
It  moved  to  final  assembly  on  March  11,  1970. 
But  five  days  later,  In  a  rnenx)  to  a  superior. 
Durham  said  that  an  audit  showed  the  num- 
ber of  parts  not  actually  installed,  at  not 
recorded  by  managers  as  having  been  In- 
stalled, to  be  1,084,  or  36  times  as  many  as 
those  claimed. 

He  continues  with  various  other  crit- 
icisms of  the  company.  For  example: 

At  Lockheed's  Chattanooga  plant.  Durham 
said,  he  found  expensive  tools  and  equipment 
"rusting  away  In  the  back  yard."  These  Items 
Included  drills,  carbide  cutters,  and  18  cast- 
ings that  were  "concealed  under  scrap  metal 
and  other  junk."  He  said  Lockheed  has  paid 
a  total  of  •10.488.46  for  13  of  the  castings. 

"Management  people  walked  through  this 
jungle  every  day  but  took  no  action  to  cor- 
rect it,"  Durham  said  In  the  Interview. 

Also  at  Chattanooga,  Durham  said,  he 
found  that  the  stockrooms  carried  4.894 
categories  of  miscellaneous  small  parts 
(MSPs).  but  that  only  813  actually  were 
necessary.  Yet,  Durham  said,  "many  of  the 
unneeded  parts  at  Chattanooga  were  criti- 
cally needed  In  Marietta  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Vast  Locxkexo  Wastk  Chaiqed  bt  Fo*me« 

MANAOm 

(By  Morton  Mlnte) 
MAancTTA,  Qa.,  July  17.— A  former  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  assistant  division  mana- 
ger has  given  The  Washington  Poet  volumi- 
nous documentary  evidence  which,  he 
charges,  reveals  "disastrously  rotten  man- 
agement'' that  wasted  "untold  millions  of 
doUars." 
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Mismanagement  was  Lockheed's  "real  prob- 
lem." accounting  for  much  of  the  estimated 
$3  billion  or  more  in  coet  overruns  on  tlie 
giant  C-6A  transport  plane,  Henry  M.  Dur- 
ham said  in  an  interview. 

He  ridiculed  a  key  argument  made  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  by  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel  J. 
Haughton  in  behalf  of  the  pending  bill  to 
save  the  company  from  bankruptcy  with  a 
government  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  up  to 
•250  million. 

"The  problem  was  not  so  much  our  ability 
to  manage,  but  the  type  of  contracts  under 
which  we  had  to  operate — contracts  that  now 
have  been  found  unworkable  and  are  no 
longer  used  on  new  programs."  Haughton 
told  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Tuesday. 

In  contrast.  Durham  cites  examples  of  In- 
eflBclent,  wasteful  and  even,  he  contends.  Im- 
proper practices.  His  records  show  that  the 
examples  were  among  those  he  bad  provided 
Lockheed  In  pressing  for  reforms. 

Durham  says  he  was  In  charge  of  major 
production-control  activities  for  the  C-5A 
program,  running  "a  control  and  supply  or- 
ganization" that  procured,  stocked,  issued 
and  delivered  parts  at  the  Lockheed-Georgia 
division. 

A  company  spokesman,  however,  mini- 
mized his  Importance  by  referring  to  him  as 
"a  supply  man"  and  not  an  executive. 

Initially,  in  responding  to  a  reporter's  in- 
quiry, W.  P.  Freeh,  director  of  manufactur- 
ing at  Lockbeed-Oeorgla,  spoke  of  Durham 
aa  "a  good  employee  who  worked  bard." 

Later  in  the  conversation,  however.  Prech 
characterised  Durham  as  "a  disgruntled  em- 
ployee'* who  lacked  "justification  for  his  ac- 
tions" and  was  "not  In  a  position  to  know" 
whereof  he  spoke. 

Durham's  charges  are  "false — all  of  them, 
practically,"  Prech  said.  "We  have  minute, 
functional  systems  to  prove  that  aU  systems 
are  'go'." 

The  controversy  may  be  clarified  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.), 
a  leading  opponent  of  the  loan  bill,  has  asked 
Durham  to  testify  befm«  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government.  No 
date  has  been  set. 

In  alleging  mismanagement  of  the  C-5A 
program,  Durham  cites  these  examples: 

1.  A  survey  of  five  C-6As  showed  that  from 
66  to  87  per  cent  of  the  parts  issued,  and 
presumably  installed  before  final  assembly. 
In  the  month  ending  April  6,  1970.  were  re- 
ported missing.  The  specific  figures,  as  listed 
In  a  memo  to  Dxirham  from  a  subordinate, 
W.  T.  Oarrlaon: 

Ship  OOao  (the  company's  designation  for 
the  30th  C-8A),  1356  parts  issued,  893  miss- 
ing; Ship  0031,  1,633  Issued.  1.038  missing; 
Ship  0033.  1,493  Issued,  1.130  missing;  Ship 
0023.  1.039  issued.  913  nUsalng;  Ship  0034, 
364  issued,  306  missing. 

3.  Tryinjg  to  find  out  what  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  such  problems,  Durham,  who  was 
with  Lockheed  for  19  years,  and  Ron  New- 
berry, of  the  C-5  Production  Task  Force,  in- 
vestigated a  random  sampling  of  160  parts 
listed  as  "irlsalng"  from  Ships  0009  and 
0010. 

Their  main  finding,  made  In  a  report  of 
Oct.  13,  1969.  was  that  67.6  per  cent  of  the 
parts  claimed  to  be  missing  actually  were — 
but  that  Lockheed  nontheless  had  certified 
the  affected  sections  of  the  aircraft  to  be 
complete,  Durham  said. 

IBCXrVBD   PATICXNT 

By  BO  certifying,  Durham  contends,  the 
company  was  able  to  obtain  Air  Force  pay- 
ment for  work  that  had  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  credited 
for  an  "on  schedule"  performance. 

An  additional  16.3  per  cent  of  the  parta 
claimed  to  be  missing  actually  were  not,  th« 
report  aald. 

The  InvMtlgatlon  report  also  revealed  that 
8.2  per  cent  of  the  parts  listed  as  missing 


had  been  installed,  but  for  no  recorded  rea- 
sons and  in  violation  oi  company  rules. 

An  additional  5.6  per  cent  of  the  parts 
were  where  they  were  supposed  to  be,  the 
report  said. 

Finally,  3.5  per  cent  of  the  parts  reported 
missing  should  not  have  been  replaced  be- 
cause they  were  specified  by  engineering  re- 
quirements, the  report  said. 

Durham  did  not  so  much  as  hint  that  a 
single  C-5A  was  delivered  to  the  Air  Force 
in  unsafe  condition.  His  concern,  instead, 
was  overwhelmingly  with  management  ef- 
ficiency in  the  control  of  aircraft  parts. 

3.  Quality -control  and  production  person- 
nel, in  reports  supposedly  reflecting  the  true 
condition  of  Ship  0023,  said  that  30  parts 
were  missing  from  the  wing  of  this  C-5A 
when  it  moved  to  final  assembly,  on  March  11, 
1970.  But  five  days  later.  In  a  memo  to 
a  superior,  Durham  said  that  an  audit 
showed  the  number  of  parts  not  actually  In- 
stalled, or  not  recorded  by  managers  as  hav- 
ing been  installed,  to  be  1,084,  or  36  times  as 
many  as  those  claimed. 

4.  Durham  said  that  Lockheed  reordered 
very  small  parts  (VSPs),  costing  from  16 
cents  to  ^37.50  each,  on  the  basis  of  supplies 
In  stores  or  warehouses  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  calls  "an  adequate  inven- 
tory accountability  system."  One  result,  he 
said,  was  that  VSPs  were  "scattered  on  flo<HS, 
tables,  m  boxes,  heaps — aU  over  the  place. 
They  were  being  swept  up  and  dumped.  Fi- 
nally, somebody  caught  on  .  .  ." 

But  as  of  May  1.  1970,  according  to  a  memo 
he  wrote  on  that  date.  VSPs  that  "should 
cost  around  8560,000  per  aircraft"  are  "cur- 
rently exceeding  over  •!. 000.000  per  ship." 
On  this  basis,  he  calculated,  the  overrun 
merely  oa.  VSPs  for  the  C-5A  program  could 
come  to  830  million. 

(The  1965  contract  estimate  of  the  price 
for  each  C-5  A  was  820  million;  115  were  to  be 
built.  Since  then,  the  price  has  approximate- 
ly tripled,  and  81  are  to  be  built.) 

6.  After  Ship  0008  made  Its  first  flight, 
about  2,000  parts  previously  procured  on  the 
basis  of  being  needed  were  returned  to 
stock  as  not  needed.  Durham  told  V.  H.  Brady, 
bis  Immediate  superior,  in  a  memo  on  Nov. 
34,  1969.  This  wasted  "thousands  of  dollars," 
he  told  a  reporter.  "It  happened  on  all  ships, 
constantly." 

When  a  ship  arrives  at  the  ^gbt  line,  Dur- 
ham said.  It  is  theoretically  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  completion  that,  apart  from 
engineering  changes,  only  components  such 
as  radar  gear  and  flight  equipment  need  be 
added. 

But  after  Ships  0009  through  0014  arrived 
at  the  flight  line,  calls  went  out  for  replace- 
ments of  15,391  "missing"  parts  and  5,394  de- 
fective, or  "butchered,"  parts,  according  to 
internal  reports,  Durham  said. 

6.  When  a  C-5A  moved  to  flight-test  status 
It  was,  again,  in  theory,  almost  ready  to  be 
flown,  Durham  explained.  But  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  calls  made  for  parts  for  the 
first  eight  C6-AS  to  reach  flight  test,  he 
calculated  that  79,600  items  had  to  be  dtilv- 
ered,  mostly  to  replace  missing  pcuts. 

After  Ship  0030  reached  final  assembly, 
calls  went  out  on  a  single  day,  April  8. 
1970,  for  replacements  for  48  parts  that 
previously  had  been  delivered  and  signed  for, 
Durham's  aide,  Garrison,  told  him  in  a  memo. 
On  the  same  day.  42  similar  duplicate  part 
requests  were  made  for  Ship  0031,  and  27  for 
Ship  0022,  the  memo  noted. 

Once  delivered  as  a  result  of  such  duplicate 
requests,  large  numbers  of  parts  could  not  be 
Installed.  Durham  said  in  the  interview.  The 
reason,  he  said,  was  that  the  components 
to  which  they  were  to  be  attached  were 
strewn  around — "on  the  floor,  on  tables.  In 
people's  pockets,  under  tables  .  .  ." 

Redundant  ordering,  he  said,  frequently 
occurred  because  production  personnel.  Im- 
patient with  a  procedure  requiring  them  to 


certify,  and  quaUty-control  specialists  to 
verify,  that  a  part  v^as  defective,  would  ad- 
ditionally Invoke  a  speedier  procedure  in- 
tended exclusively  for  missing  ptarts.  In  this 
way,  "thousands  of  parts  were  being  double- 
ordered  and  double  procured." 

7.  After  a  wing  cracked  on  a  rounded  C-5A 
undergoing  simulated  flight  conditions  on 
July  13,  1969,  Lockheed  set  up  a  wlng-modlfl- 
catlon  program  in  Palmdale,  Calif.  Durham 
said  that  the  Marietta  plant  then  got  a 
"panic"  order  for  kits  of  two  or  more  parts 
each.  "Thousands  of  parts"  had  to  be  rounded 
up,  packaged  and  shipped — Air  Express— to 
Palmdale,  be  said. 

In  a  memo  on  April  28,  1970,  E.  V.  Shad- 
dlx,  manager  of  the  modification  program, 
told  Durham  the  kits  were  not  needed  and 
"are  being  returned  to  you  for  re-stock- 
Ing  . .  ." 

8.  In  a  memo  of  Nov.  3,  1969,  to  Brady. 
his  boss,  Durham  told  of  the  shipment  of 
numerous  parts  kits  to  EgUn  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.,  following  a  careful  inspection  to  ss- 
B\ire  that  each  listed  part  actually  was  pres- 
ent. On  Oct.  30,  1969,  Shaddlx  phoned  from 
Eglin  to  tell  Durham  that  several  needed 
parts  were  missing,  the  memo  related.  J.  L. 
Ferrell.  manager  of  the  company's  flight-test 
control  department,  then  went  to  Florida 
to  Investigate. 

Ferrell  found  that  a  root  problem  was  the 
failure  of  planning  fyeraonnel  to  order  all 
the  necessary  parts  to  start  with,  the  memo 
said.  That  aside,  Ferrell  discovered  the  parts 
situation  to  be  "out  of  control."  The  memo 
continued: 

"For  example,  some  .  .  .  kits  were  piled 
under  a  coat  rack  .  .  .  All  of  these  kits  were 
partially  opened.  Blueprints  and  parts  were 
strewn  on  the  floor,  laying  on  cabinets,  .  .  . 
stacked  up  In  hallways  and  on  top  of 
desks  .  .  ." 

A  Lockheed  logistics  suptervlsar  said  that  a 
company  flight-test  crew,  on  arriving  at 
Eglin,  "demanded  all  of  the  kits,  removed 
them  from  whatever  ccmtrol  they  were 
under,  broke  them  open,  and  started  to 
work,*'  the  memo  reported. 

"He  further  indicated  that  since  that  time 
he  has  bad  no  control  of  the  situation  at  all," 
the  Durham  memo  continued.  "In  fact,  he 
said  be  has  accumulated  and  stored  several 
parts  in  his  hotel  room." 

9.  At  a  Lockheed  parts  plant  In  Chatta- 
nooga, Durham  charged,  procurement  per- 
sonnel commonly  bought  Items  at  "pre- 
mium prices"  from  outside  suppliers,  even 
though  the  same  items  were  stocked  In  the 
company's  own  "stores"  In  Marietta,  as 
could  be  readily  determined  by  "pressing  a 
button"  for  a  computer  printout. 

An  AprU  3  purchase  order  shows  that,  for 
exan^ile,  Lockheed  ordered  a  small  amount 
of  sheet  steel  from  a  frequently  patronized 
supplier,  the  J.  M.  Tull  Metals  Co.  at  At- 
lanta. Durham  obtained  a  print-out  showing 
that  Lockheed  already  bad  similar  sheet  steel 
on  hand  in  Marietta,  he  said.  On  a  square- 
foot  basis.  Durham  said.  TuU  Metals*  price 
was  83.16:  Lockheed's  was  67  cents,  about 
one-fifth  as  much. 

10.  Numerous  aircraft  parts  must  be  buUt 
to  extremely  close  tolerances  or  must  meet 
other  "exotic"  requirements,  according  to 
Dwham.  But  Lockheed,  at  exorbitant  cost, 
sometimes  set  such  requirements  needlessly, 
for  noncritlcal  equipment  such  as  a  missile 
dolly  used  only  on  the  ground,  he  said. 

Durham  illustrated  his  point  with  a  pur- 
chase order,  dated  last  Feb.  15.  for  some  rod 
ends  from  Southwest  Products  Co.  of  Mon- 
rovia. Calif.  The  price  was  ^437.30  each.  Rod 
ends  meeting  cruder  specifications,  but  per- 
fectly adequate,  would  cost  only  a  few  dollars 
each,  he  said. 

Another  purchase  order  shows  that  a  year 
earlier,  Lockheed  bought  identical  rod  ends 
from  the  same  company — but  at  a  unit  price 
of  •336.30,  or  •lOl  leas. 
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11.  At  Loctheed's  Cbattaoooga  ptont,  Dur- 
liam  sftid,  ba  found  «xpenalT«  tools  utd 
•qulpment  "ruattog  ftway  In  the  back  janL" 
TbeM  lt«na  Intdudwl  drllU.  carbide  cutters. 
Mxt  18  netlBgi  tluit  w«re  "eoneeeled  tmdw 
scrap  metal  and  otber  junk."  Hie  aald  Lock- 
heed had  paid  a  total  of  $10,488.46  for  13  of 
thft  naatlinn 

"Manaflwaent  people  walked  through  thla 
jungle  every  day  but  took  no  direct  action 
to  correct  it,"  Durham  satd  In  the  intemew. 

13.  Alao  at  Chattanooga,  Durham  aald,  be 
found  that  the  stoekrooms  carried  4,804  cate> 
gorlaa  of  mlaoellaneous  amaU  parts  (MSPa), 
but  that  only  813  actually  were  necessary. 
Yet,  Durham  said,  "many  of  the  unneeded 
parts  at  Chattanooga  were  critically  needed 
InMarletU  .  . 

In  a  Ifay  8.  memo,  copies  of  which  he  sent 
to  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel  Haughton  and 
to  B.  B.  Fohrman,  president  of  Lockheed- 
Oeorgia,  Durham  said  that  "Ship  0003  was  a 
ahell  when  It  was  originally  delivered  to  flight 
test  even  though  it  was  reported  to  be  In 
good  shape  . . . 

"On  Ship  0008.  .  .  .  ovw  10,000  parts  were 
delivered  and  over  4,000  finally  returned  to 
tKjrmal  stock  because  they  were  not  re- 
quired to  get  the  ship  In  a  flying  condition." 
(After  Ship  0008  became  airborne,  Durham 
r^jported  that  2,000  more  parts  were  returned 
as  imneedad.  as  previously  noted) . 

President  Lyndon  S.  Johnson  flew  down 
here  on  March  2, 1088.  for  the  "roU-out"  cere- 
mony for  the  flrst  C5A.  Ship  0001.  But  major 
portions  of  that  aircraft,  including  the  nose- 
cap,  claimed  by  the  company  to  be  com- 
plete, were  "window-dressing" — "dubbed"  or 
"faked"  unlU  hastily  contrived  to  look  Im- 
pressive but.  Durham  charged,  nowhere  near 
functional. 

Ordinarily,  engineering  changes  in  the  C- 
6As  required  parts  removal  and  replacement. 
Often,  this  could  be  accomplished  with  re- 
working, or   modiflcatioo,  of   the   originals. 

But,  Durham  said,  "millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  purchased  parts  were  erroneously 
8cra|>ped"  and  substitutes  purchased  usually 
because  the  Planning  Division  had  called  for 
scrapping  rather  than  reworking.  The  di- 
vision was  "under  great  pressure  to  reduce 
the  number  ot  behlnd-schedule  engineering 
Jobs."  Durham  said. 

Durham  complained  about  this  to  Lock- 
heed-Oeorgia  president  Puhrman.  Abuses 
such  as  this  occur  "with  the  fuU  knowledge 
of  many  members  of  management  up  and 
down  the  ranks,"  Durham  said  in  a  memo 
dated  AprU  17.  1870. 

"I  have  been  very  disappointed  with  my 
superiors  for  lacking  the  forUtude  and  cour- 
age to  go  to  the  top  If  necessary  to  get  seri- 
ous problems  corrected."  he  told  Puhrman. 

"X  was  specifically  Instructed  to  direct  all 
reports  and  comments  directly  to  Mr.  Brady 
(Dtirham's  ImmMllate  superior)  but  could 
not  get  blm  to  do  anything  concrete,"  the 
letter  said. 

"I  realize  now  that  it  Is  because  certain 
members  of  management  feel  they  must  con- 
form and  not  rock  the  nloe.  tight  little  boat 
they  have  constructed. 

"I  beUeve  one  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize 
the  company  by  conforming  to  such  stand- 
ards. One  must  operate  with  directness  and 
integrity  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  com- 
pany, not  the  individual." 

Um.IKXX.T    CUXOTBKtm 

Henry  Durham's  19  years  with  Lockheed 
might  well  have  marked  him  as  an  unlikely 
candidate  to  become  a  whistle-blower. 

Bom  44  years  ago  In  Bradenton.  Pla..  be 
attended  Qeorgta  State  and  the  XTnlveiBlty 
of  Oeorgla  for  3»^  years,  served  3%  yean  In 
the  Marine  Corps  and  then  joined  Lockbreed 
as  a  dispatcher.  Moving  up  through  the 
ranks,  he  was  named  an  aslxtant  division 
manager,  resiwnslble  for  aU  production-con- 
trol for  C-ISAa  moving  to  fllght-Une  and 
flight-test  status.  In  October,  1968. 

Most  of  the  time  at  Lockheed,  he  said,  be 


worked  11-hotir  days  and  T-day  weeks,  ura- 
ally  wlttwat  «'»'''««"g  overtliBe. 

Hla  wtfiB,  Xan.  ncaUed  bow  tt  became  rou- 
tine long  ago  for  bar  to  prepare  two  ■oppara 
each  day,  an  early  one  for  their  two  ebll- 
dren  and  becaelf  and  a  late  one  for  ber  bus- 
bcmd. 

ACOKPoaanoH  mjlM 

Durham,  not  without  a  touch  of  Mtter- 
ness,  says  he  had  been  a  eorporatlon  man 
through  and  through.  ""U  Lockheed  wanted 
It,  I  assumed  It  was  good."  he  said. 

He  was  a  hawk  on  the  Vietnam  war  but 
now  has  "sort  of  moderated  my  views."  Deeals 
of  the  American  nag  and  the  Rational  Rifle 
Association  adorn  the  rear  window  of  bis 
jeep-type  vehicle. 

At  Lockheed,  where  he  had  as  many  as 
800  employees  under  blm,  Durham  won  lavlsb 
praise. 

"Among  his  many  qualifications  are  tm- 
questioned  loyalty,  energy,  initiative,  prod- 
uct and  corporate  knowledge,  ambition,  and 
an  inslstance  on  a  Job  well  done — flrst  of 
all  by  himself,  and  secondly  by  all  reporting 
to  him."  R.  C.  Ooddard,  who  succeeded  V.  H. 
Brady  as  Durham's  immediate  superior,  aald 
in  a  letter  of  Peb.  24,  1970. 

"It  Is  our  unqualified  opinion  that  Mr. 
Durham  would  represent  a  real  asset  to  any 
organization  to  which  he  might  be  as- 
signed," Ooddard  added. 

Later,  In  a  formal  commendation,  Ood- 
dard said,  "Pot  a  Job  well  done  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  this  company  expresses  Its 
sincere  appreciation." 

But  a  few  days  after  signing  the  com- 
mendation, Ooddard  and  Brady  told  Durham 
that  he  must  accept  either  a  demotion — ^to 
manage  the  C-6H  refurbishment  program, 
with  a  jjay  cut  of  820-week— or  a  layoff. 

Durham  said  the  explanation  he  was  given 
was  that  only  he  was  quallfled  to  manage 
the  program.  He  dldnt  believe  It.  The  real 
explanation,  he  insists,  had  to  be  his  re- 
lentless fl|^t  against  inefficiency  and  waste. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  he  carried  his  case 
to  Lockheed-Oeorgla  president  Puhrman. 
"He  listened,  mostly,"  Diirham  said  of  the 
1%  hour  interview. 

span.  LKiT^ 

PoUowlng  up.  he  t<dd  Puhrman  In  the 
April  12,  1970,  memo  how  he  had  been  dis- 
illusioned: 

"I  expected  all  concerned  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  but,  instead,  received  a  very  adverse 
reaction  which  continues. 

"I  discussed  the  problem  wHh  my  Unmedl- 
ate  superiors,  Imploring  them  to  take  It  up 
the  line,  to  no  avaU  ... 

"I  was  speclflcaUy  instructed  to  direct  all 
reports  and  conunents  directly  to  Mr.  Brady, 
but  could  not  get  him  to  do  anything  con- 
crete." 

Durham  opted  for  the  Uyoff.  "I  was  going 
to  be  my  own  man,"  he  said  in  the  inter- 
view. "You  can  become  a  pawn— bent, 
twisted." 

Telling  Goddard  of  his  decision,  Durham 
said  in  a  letter.  "I  «jo  not  have  the  audacity 
to  say  I  am  always  right.  However.  I  do 
plan  to  always  act  In  aooordance  with  my 
honest  opinions,  principles  and  convictions, 
regardless  of  the  consequences." 

Durham  had  asked  for  two  weeks  to  train 
a  successor.  But  the  day  after  he  sent  the 
letter,  Goddard  startled  him  by  telling  him 
to  leave  that  very  afternoon  and  refusing  to 
explain  why. 

Durham  recalled  the  episode  a  week  later 
In  a  letter  to  Fuhrman.  After  '19  years  of 
dedicated  service."  Durham  told  h*™.  be 
was  "rushed  out"  of  the  plant,  with  an 
Initial  refusal  even  to  let  him  gather  up  his 
personal  belongings. 

Such  treatment  usually  was  reserved  for 
a  person  who  has  been  fired,  the  letter  said, 
and  It  was  "monstrous." 

A  we^  later,  on  May  25,  Durham  chron- 
icled his  story  to  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel 
Haughton. 


In  a  S-page.  alagle-spaoed  letter  supported 
by  copies  at  doetuaents  such  as  those  given 
to  Tbm  Fast,  Dutbam  told  at  a  eaU  from 
V.  H.  Brady  directing  blm  "to  keep  quiet 

and  hide"  a  specifie  mlaslng-parts  r^nrt; 
of  a  dawning  "boiTlble  rraltaatkm"  that  data 
were  being  withheld  from  corporate  man- 
agement (including  Haughton),  and  of 
"charts  produced  to  lllusttmte  bow  beautiful 
everything  was  rather  than  the  true  facts." 
"paotxcirvx  socxett" 

Durham  also  told  Haughton  of  "what  I 
choose  to  call  the  lockheed-Georgla  Man- 
agement Protective  Society"  ...  To  be  a 
member,  one  must  worry  more  about  pro- 
tecting his  hide  and  the  hides  of  his  supe- 
riors than  working  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  company  and  the  country." 

After  he  met  with  Puhzman.  Durham  told 
Haughton.  "I  was  octnclaed.  criticized, 
pushed  Into  a  corner  and  eventually  down- 
graded." 

Yet,  he  told  the  board  chairman,  be  was 
"not  seeking  revenge";  neither  was  he  ask- 
ing for  reinstatement  or  a  new  Job.  Rather 
than  work  with  the  pet^le  he  had  been  with 
at  Lockheed,  Durham  said,  he  would  go  else- 
where and  "dig  another  foxhole." 

Despite  aU  of  this,  Durham  stlU  had  faith 
in  the  company.  "Lockheed  management  as 
a  whole  throughout  the  corporaUon  ia 
beyond  reproach,"  he  told  Haughton.  "I  know 
the  Lockheed  Corporation  had  to  be  built  on 
integrity  to  be  as  large  as  It  Is  .  .  ." 

Haughton,  replj'lng  almost  at  once,  said 
he  hac  read  the  letter,  "perused"  the  docu- 
mentation, and  planned  to  talk  with  Puhr- 
man and  request  an  investigation. 

Once  the  investigation  is  complete,  Haugh- 
ton, Puhrman  or  the  investigator  would  con- 
tact Durham,  the  board  chairman  said.  (No 
one  ever  contacted  him,  I>urham  says). 

"I  hope  you  find  a  Job  that  you  will  be 
happy  with,"  Haughton  s  letter  concluded. 

After  leaving  Lockheed.  Durham  looked  for 
a  Job,  painted  his  house  and  spent  mote 
time  with  his  family  than  be  bad  for  many 
years. 

ASKX0  TO  OOMX  BACK 

Then  Prech,  the  director  of  manufactur- 
ing at  Lockheed-Georgia,  asked  him  to  come 
back.  "Not  with  those  peci>le,"  Durham  re- 
members replying. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  Precfa  phoned 
again  to  renew  the  invttaUon.  This  time, 
Durham  accepted — even  though  It  meant  a 
cut  of  more  than  $80  a  week  below  his  pre- 
vious salary,  and  working  100  milee  away  In 
Chattanooga  where,  at  stiU  more  cost,  he 
would  have  to  rent  an  apartment  for  use 
during  the  workweek. 

Durham  says  he  took  the  ofl*r,  last  August 
because  he  asked  for,  and  got,  assurance 
from  Prech  that  the  "mess"  at  Lockheed 
would  be  straightened  out,  beoauae  he  sUU 
was  confident  that  the  Investigation  Haug- 
ton  promised  would  be  made,  and  because 
he  was  sure  the  Investigation  would  vindi- 
cate him. 

Once  in  Chattanooga,  however,  Durham 
said  he  found  things  continuing  much  as  be- 
fore. Also  as  before,  he  protested,  again  to  no 
avail. 

Thus,  on  Aug.  34,  in  a  detailed  memo  to 
C.  L.  Stames,  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
facility,  Durham  said,  "The  stock  situation  Is, 
at  the  best.  Intolerable.  Parts  are  crowded, 
pUed  and  Jammed  into  bins  . . .  Housekeeping 
is  non-existent. 

last  May,  Dtirham,  saying  he  decided  "I 
couldn't  stand  it  any  more,"  asked  ag^iti  to 
be  laid  off.  Prech  reoaUed  it  differently,  say- 
ing Durham  left  after  being  told  that,  with 
employment  Khrinfc-ipg_  he'd  have  to  "take  a 
Uttle  bit  of  a  downgrade." 

Before  leaving,  Dui1>am  band-wrote  a  23- 
p«kge  letter  to  St&mes,  including  Inatruetions 
for  his  successor  and  "otaaenrattoiia  and  con- 
structive criticism." 

The  letter  includes  detaUed  analyses  of  the 
familiar  problems,  reports  on  such  reforms  as 
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Durham  had  been  able  to  achieve,  a  plea  for  Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  Previous  testimony  and  submissions  to  the 

a  crackdown  on  "shabby  performance"  and  mtle  economic  sense  in  aiding  the  least  conwnlt*^  indicate  that  a  consortium  of  24 

a  closing  wish  for  "good  luck."  nroductive   entemrlses    Such   an   effort  '*'^*"  *^  already  extended  some  8400  mll- 

For  two  months  now,  Durham  has  been  ^trtlJ    ^^l.jfJ^^S!^  "on  In  credit  to  Lockheed  on  the  security  of 

trying   to  start   a  business   selling   aerceal  wouia    neiiner    ma^se    mauBtnai    ei-  certain  assets,  and  that  Lockheed  has  un- 

products  to  retail  accounts  In  the  Atlanta  nclency   nor    maintain    OUT   competitive  encumbered  assets  to  which  it  assigns  a  book 

area.  His  wile  has  become  the  breadwinner,  poeture  on  the  world  market.  value  of  some  8160.000,000  and  a  "current"  or 

working  as  a  caseworker  for  the  Cobb  County  In  short,  this  generic  legislation  makes  "Insurable"  value  of  some  $400,000. 

Family  and  Children  Services.  no  sense  on  any  of  these  ooimts.  It  under-  These  same  34  banks  are  to  be  the  so\irce 

(nt  tM^  nnint  Mr   WwrKKii  took  the  c^ts  the  threat  of  failure  which  is  an  f £  ^^*  addiuonal  $250  muiion  loan  which 

(At  this  pomt  Mr.  WEICKER  took  ine  ^^^,   ,              .     pfflrimrv  *^*  government  is  to  guarantee.  That  guaran- 

chair  as  Presiding  Officer.)  ^1^     i    P            efflciency.  _,            ^  tee  would  prove  of  value  to  the  bimks,  of 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  having  cov-  ^he  businessmen  of  America  under-  course,  only  u  Lockheed  defaults  on  the 

ered  the  specific  arguments  that  I  feel  s»nd  this  danger.  As  reported  in  the  loans,  in  which  event  the  government  would 

militate  against  the  desirability  of  a  loan  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  10, 1971,  the  pay  off  the  loans  and  be  subrogated  to  the 

t^   fh»  T.rv>khM>d    Pni-n    whpthor  or  not  members  of  the  Business  Coimcil,  meet-  banks'  claims  against.  Lockheed.  Presumably 

^'^gln^feSaSS^isSSSi"!  loX  ^g  at  Hot  Springs.  Va..  earlier  this  year  SSorHLrvaJ^ti^rritf  uZen^Sl^ed' 

like  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  '^^'^^^^.  "ST^Z^  °''^''"°"  ITts'^'Xe;  w^M^not'bL'^i.llmmn^S 

general  legislation  itself,  without  specific  to  prc^JO^ls  of  this  nature.  government    guarantee   as   Secreta^   Con- 

reference  to  Lockheed.  when  firms  all  across  the  country  are  n^iy  aa^y^  they  are. 

Turning  to  the  generic  approach,  I  making  Herculean  efforts  to  ride  out  the  But  s  6  of  the  bui  provides  that  the  guar- 

flnd  even  more  serious  deficiencies  recent  economic  dislocations  associated  anteed  claim  shall  be  secured  by  a  "first  and 

First   This  loem  guarantee  legisiation  ^^  the  demobilization  from  the  Viet-  prior  lien  on  the  property  of  the  enterprise." 

would  tend  to  shore  ud  un.sound  firms  nam  war,  it  seems  imprudent  to  divert  Hence,  U  the  government  has  to  make  good 

S?L*Sig*?sJf^coSpS°es"S?sc^  credit  to  Lockhe^,  who^  managerUl  ^tZ^^^^^Z^'^^ '^^^T^ 

to  the  Government  for  salvation.  competence  has  been  qu^Uoned  by  busi-  ^,  Lockheed.  inciuSnTuio^  whici^  ^,!r" 

Last  year,  11.000  firms  in  this  country  nessmen,  (3ovemment  otBclals,  and  now  ^^  existing  bank  loans  of  8400  muiion.  to  re- 
failed  with  a  loss  of  $1.9  bUllOTi.  How  ^^^n  by  members  of  its  own  executive  imburse  itself.  Whlle  the  equitable  doctrine 
many  of  these  are  we  going  to  bail  out?  team.  of  marshalling  of  assets  woiud  doubuess  re- 
Two?  Ten?  Or  perhaps  all  11  000'  ^  no  guarantee  were  granted,  and  the  quire  the  government  to  resort  first  to  the 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  study  of  I-IO"    program    were    terminated,   as  S^^'f?'^l*l^'*^Jf»S'L^h!  ^2^t' 

the  matter  of  business  failures  in  «>n.  Lockheed  says  it  would  be.  the  resulting  ^"^^  ^^^^^Sb,^  ISSsI^  iSSS* 

necUon  with  this  so  that  the  Senate  could  shift  to  the  DC-10  with  American  built  tj^  the  unencumbered  asseu  were  Insufll- 

have  some  reference  point  from  ii^ch  engines  would  generate  several  nundred  xhe  government  guaranty  seems,  therefore. 

to  move,  and  I  find  the  following:  man-years  of  additional  «nployment  in  to  protect  the  banks  only  to  the  extent  of 

I  find  business  failures  statistics  for  the  United  States.  Many  economists  have  the  sufficiency  of  the  unencumbered  assets. 

States  of  Senators  who  voted  for  the  testified  that  if  Lockheed  received  special  which  is  precisely  the  same  protecUon  they 

Ijckheed  bill  in  committee  to  have  been  ^^^Ji^^fS^-'  ^S^To^  ^Sul^n^n  ^"j:^"  t^e-TeSb^^^S 

InTSama.  in  1970,  71  failures,  a  total  reUef   and   the    free  enterprise  ^stem  "^.rS^^L^  ^^^^  Vd"^t  V- 

Of  $6,480,000  in  losses ;  in  Texas,  585  f aU-  ^O^^  lose  some  of  its  ability  to  weed  out  ^^^^  secretary  Connally  about  this  matter 

ures  in  1970,  $126,409,000  in  losses;  in  Po^^  managers  and  inefBcient  firms  and  early  in  hu  testimony,  they  received  no  sat- 

Utah.  28  failures,  $1,410,000  in  losses;  in  reward  efficient  and  resourceful  ones.  isfactory  answer.  Later  he  offered  two  ex- 

Callfomia,  2,706  failures  with  more  than  Economist  Alim  Greenspan  told  the  pianaUons,  neither  of  which  seem  to  me 

$300  milllon'in  losses;  in  New  Jersey,  447  Banking  Committee:  *^*'?*l!*'^'!f**^- w.  ^ 

faUures,  $142  million  in  losses;  in  New  it  is  the  very  threat  of  bankruptcy  which  ^JfLL   ^  ?LJ^^^  .^"J^T!?'  ^f  ^' 

Hampshire,    32    failures,    $3,340,000    in  often  JolU  firms,  large  and  small,  'rom  In-  S^^eh  eo^'^o^  exce^e^Tf^^er  l^d  * 

losses:  in  IVmnessee,  170  failures,  more  :SS''c^!.P'r^TlirtXmet^"ort!^  S  wereTar^^lJ^^V^elovVr^ent.'^e: 

than  $48  million  in  losses;  in  Dlinois,  441  f^ ^^^^^J^lTa  ^  »«.  t^  ^i^t;  •umaWy  the  referenci  U  ti  12  US.C.  |  84, 

faUures.  $75  million  in  losses;  in  Georgia,  'o^xiSTing^ck  on^a  S.^^  of  iT^  *»"*^  ^'^^  ^^^  °"  "^«  '^^^^  "  "*''«'>- 

180   faUures,   more  than   $26  million  in  ?Le   gove^enT)^^25^?n^i^^r^^  bank  can  loan  to  any  one  pe«on  but  in  para- 

losses;   in  Delaware,   six  failures,  more  ibis   fenTvSuab  e   prod   U)   emrtlncTlmd  f^P^  <^°)  makes  an  exception  for  additional 

than  $15  million  in  losses.  In  Ohio,  my  producmity.             ^                       ^  T^t'^J.t'J^r^^l^^^TfT'^    ^" 

nam    <%taf«    T  flnH    fKa*   «-v>                     o^o  ernment   guarantee.   That   statute   also   au- 

buSne«    f'ailur^     vrith    k^rfidTnon    7«  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  into  ^oriz^s  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  to 

l^l^lfl^i                       $51,646,000    in  the  Record  the  testimony  of  Prof .  Vem  d«flne  the  term  "unconditloniU"  and  he  has 

losses,  m  1970.  Countrvman    which  Is  most  Instrtirtlw  done  so  InaregulaUon  (12  CJ.B.  I  3.1)  which 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  „ri^;^^2,«'  r^!!;  Korfv^^L^r^^^^  »***»«'  *»»»'  t^«  requirement  that  the  guar- 

sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  °"  H"*^  Question  of  bankruptcy  and  other  .^ty  be  -unconditional"  means  "that  th. 

Record  a  table  setting  out  these  figures  "^"-  ».  •                v      .•        .»...■  P'«»*«i»f'»   afforded   to    the    bank    thereby 

and  the  figures  for  1969  There  being  no  objection,  the  testi-  against  loss  resulting  from  factors  beyond  lu 

TVi*.r»  hoinir  n«  nt^i'^nr^    tu^  *„».i«  mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  contrc4  must  not  be  substantiaUy  diminished 

There   being  no  objection,   the   table  record  as  foUows-  or  impaired"  and  that  a  guaranty  U  not  un- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  '^J^^"-  **  io"ows.  conditional  if    "subject  to  defeasance  by  a 

as  follows:  Statkment   or   Paor.    Vnit   Countrtkan  contingency  or  a  condition  subsequent  not 

-,„..„„^  ,.....«  *"*  within  the  control  of  the  bank."  It  seems  to 

BUSINESS  FAILURC  STATISTICS  FOR  STATES  OF  SENATORS  My  name  is  Vem  Countryman.  I  am  a  Pro-  me  that  the  effect  of  the  priority  given  the 

VOTING  FOR  LOCKHEED  BlU  fessor  Of  Law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  where  government  by   I  6  of  the  bill  U  to  render 

" : jrzr -— I  teach  courses  on  commercial  law,  secured  the  guaranty  conditional  within  the  mean- 

""  credit  and  bankruptcy.  In  view  of  my  Inter-  Ing  of  the  statute  and  the  regiilation. 

ToUl                      Totil  **'  ""*  experience  in  these  areas,  I  am  trou-  (b)   The  Secretary  also  told  the  Commlt- 

-!%''■''''                   ''^'''*''  '*''^   about  four  aspects  of  S.   1891.  which  tee  that  the  contract  between  Lockheed  and 

bH^        M«:     hJ""'.      "'  '*'***  would  authoriae  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas-  KoUs  Boyce  governing  producUon  by  Rolls 

li"       p^       la"        p^!^  "^y  *°  guarantee  up  to  $260  million  in  loans  of  the  engine  to  be  used  by  Lockheed  in  the 

urw       (thou-       urts         (thou-  "***  «naJor  business  enterprises  in  order  to  L-1011   air  bus  contains  a  provision   "that 

^'*'* *»"«»») tamtt)  provide    emergency    credit"    The    Secretary  the  contract  becomes  nuU  and  void  if  the 

1.  Alabaaa                     71      IS  4S0         as        jsus  ****  ^'**  ****  "substantially  all  of  the  guar-  guarantees  are  not  obtained  by  August  8." 

2.  T«wt„.II""I"      StS     126!409       4M       n,^  antee  authority  would  be  used  to  insure  the  He  also  agreed  to  provide  the  Committee 

f-JJWiL a        1,410         IS         1,712  granting  of  emergency  credit  to  the  Lockheed  virlth  a  copy  of  this  contract  but  I  under- 

5  nm'ii]!!!!^ ^2?     ?2?"?iJ     ^'^      ^11?"  Corporation."  The  aspects  of  the  bill  that  stand  that  be  Is  now  declining  to  do  so.  In 

tHwrHiwipiliYri"":        32        3  3io         50         4  220  ""ouble  me  are  the  following:  view   of  his   unwUlingness   to   produce   the 

7.  Tmimsms 170      4t!090        123        23024  I.  Why  a  government  guarantee*  contract,  of  bis  prior  assurances  that   the 

J  JUiBojf- ^      <41      75,357       360       64.691  Assuming  for  the  purposes  of  this  quee-  British  were  not  concerned  with  the  fact 

10  DSiMm *?      isi?S        ^        *J"«  tlo*^  tliat  the  government  guarantee  should  of  the  government  guaranty  as  long  as  the 

•    ^^ °       '''"^           '         *•''*  b«  authorized  if  it  worUd  assist  Lockheed  In  funds  were  forthcoming,  and  of  his  complete 

Source:  Mr.  Bridge,  Business  Outlook  Division,  Department  **"  P'^s'O*  emergency,  I  have  serious  doubts  faUure    to   demonstrate   how   the    guaranty 

M  Commercs.  that  it  would  do  so.  woiUd  facilitate  the  additional  lending,  I  do 
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not  see  bow  ttM  OMiBdttoa  ««»  gtvv  eredl- 
Mllty  to  thla  beUted  Mid  tmsuppoitsd  Joatl- 
flcKtlen  for  the  guaranty.  In  may  evant  I 
wDOld  ouggeat  that  the  Oommlttoe  eonsMknr 
(1)  wbether  Rollfl  Roy<e«  H  1b  any  poaltioB 
to  Inst5t  upon  such  a  oontraetnal  oondittoa 
and  (2)  whether  any  oth«r  oompany  in  ftnan- 
cl&l  difficulty  and  seeldng  to  follow  Iioek- 
heed's  example  oonld  not  eaoQy  oMain  a 
■imtlar  contract  from  a  major  aappller. 

n.  The  abeence  of  controla  tn  the  MU. 

The  bill  Itself  gives  the  Secretary  no  spe- 
dflc  contr(48  over  the  manufactvirlng  oper- 
ations of  the  company  and  empowers  him  to 
guarantee  the  t3S0  minton  In  loans  on 
terms  whl^  will  give  him  no  controls  over 
the  company's  financial  operations  either: 

(a)  Section  5  of  the  bill  authoriaee  him 
to  Inspect  the  company's  records.  This  may 
enable  him  to  determine  in  advance  that 
a  defatilt  is  Imminent,  but  enqjowers  him  to 
do  nothing  to  avoid  it. 

(b)  Section  S(e)  provides  that  the  gnart 
anty  agreement  shall  forbid  declaration  of 
dlvtdends  while  any  part  of  the  guaranteed 
loans  remains  unpaid — but  even  this  modest 
limitation  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Section  3  (f )  provides  that  the  guaranty 
agreement  siiaU  forbid  paytnent  of  any  other 
Indebtedness  to  a  lender  whoae  loan  has  been 
guaranteed  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  guar- 
anteed loans  remain  unpaid — but  agatn  the 
Secretary  is  atrthorlxed  to  waive  the  Ilmlta- 

^  tlon. 

(d)  The  only  real  control  imposed  by  the 
bill  is  the  authority  given  the  Secretary  by 
f  5  to  disapprove  any  disposition  of  the  eotn- 
pany*s  assets  "which  may  affect  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  that  has  been  guaranteed" — 
and  here  again  the  Secretary  Is  not  required, 
but  only  authorized,  to  act. 

I  believe  It  fair  to  say  that  no  private  fi- 
nancing agency  would  guarantee  Lockheed's 
debts  in  an  amount  much  analler  than  $S&0 
minion  with  so  little  control  over  Its  future 
procurement,  borrowing  and  spending  pol- 
icies— including  the  disbursement  of  the  very 
leans  t>elng  guaranteed.  Indeed,  Lociiheed's 
own  submissions  to  this  Committee  indicate 
that  its  current  agreements  with  ttM  l>anks 
impoee  oondlttons  as  to  maintaining  mlnl- 
raiun  current  net  assets  and  net  worth  and 
IlmlUttioBs  on  future  lx>rrowlng8,  future  en- 
eombraneea  of  assets,  future  leasing  of  equip- 
ment and  future  redemption  of  outstanding 
debenturea.  Tlie  ahaence  of  contrcrfs  is  the 
more  shocking  in  view  of  the  Secretary's 
testimony  Uiat  he  has  not  attemptad,  and 
apparently  does  not  intend  to  attempt,  to 
inform  Mmaelf  as  to  the  eotnpetenee  of  Lock- 
beedii  pnaent  management  or  to  Insist  upon 
any  ^ange  in  that  managemMtt. 

Tme,  f  3(a)  of  the  bill  does  provide  that 
the  SecKtary  may  make  the  guarantee  "on 
such  terms  and  oonditiona  as  tte  may  deter- 
mine" but  unleaa  aome  standarda  are  con- 
tained In  the  bill  the  Oongrees  wiU  have  glv«n 
the  Secretary  a  blank  elieck. 

By  contrast,  the  Emergency  Rail  Services 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1976) ,  under  wlilch  ttie 
Secretary  of  Transportation  was  autbortaed 
to  guarantee  tip  to  9135  million  in  trustee's 
eertlfleaites  for  the  Penn  Central  Railroad, 
does  impoae  standards  even  though  the  Penn 
Central  is  now  being  operated  by  trustees 
appointed  under  i  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
who  are  aOaers  of  the  federal  l>ankruptey 
court.  Before  the  Secretary  can  make  guar- 
anteea  under  that  Act  he  must  make  written 
findings: 

(1)  That  cessation  of  essential  transporta- 
tion services  which  would  endanger  the  pub- 
lic w«l£are  is  imminent; 

(3)  nurt  there  la  no  other  practicable 
means  of  obtaining  funds; 

(3)  That  tb*  eortlflcates  cannot  be  sold 
without  a  guaratxtae; 

(4)  Ttiat  tlM  raUroad  can  reasonably  1m 
expected  to  become  aell-sustainlng:  and 


(5)  Tliat  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
raUroad  in  the  event  of  UquklatKA  provlda 
reasonable  protaetlon  to  the  United  States. 

Exo^A  In  extraordinary  drcumstanoes  the 
Secretazy  is  to  make  such  findings  only  after 
publhdUMl  notice  and  an  opportrmlty  to  in- 
terested persons  to  submit  data  and  argu- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  guarantee  is  to  l)e  made  on 
condition  that : 

( 1 )  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  guar- 
aateed  certificates  will  be  used  to  meet  ex- 
penses essential  to  continued  provision  of 
essential  transportation  services. 

(2)  Other  revenues  of  the  railroad  will  be 
used,  to  the  fullest  extent  poaslUe,  for  such 
espenaea. 

(S)  Proceeds  from  any  sale  of  asseU  wlU  be 
devoted,  to  the  fullest  extent  poaaible,  to 
the  provlsloa  of  wwentlal  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

The  Secretary  under  that  Act  is  also  di- 
rected to  determine  the  interest  rate  for  the 
guaranteed  loan  and  the  Act  itself  fixes  a 
maximum  maturity  date  of  16  years.  And  the 
expendltux*  of  tlM  funds  obtatned  from  the 
guaranteed  eotlfleates  is  subject  to  supervi- 
sion by  the  bankruptcy  oourt  to  Insure  that 
they  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  pre- 
scribed. 

Even  under  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  (84  Stat.  1827) ,  establishing  AKTRAK 
and  authorizing  interim  emergency  govern- 
ment loans  and  guiarantees  of  $200  million 
to  assist  railroads  in  Joining  the  operations 
of  the  National  BaUroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, the  Secretaiy  of  Transportation  is  re- 
quired, before  making  a  loan  or  guarantee,  to 
make  written  nnrting«  that : 

(1)  The  loan  or  guarantee  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(2)  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  or  guaranty 
will  be  used  solely  to  carry  out  contracts  en- 
tered into  with  the  Corporatloa; 

(S)  The  loan  or  guarantee  to  not  otherwise 
available  on  reaaooaljle  terms  and  condi- 
tions; and 

(4)  There  Is  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  business  affairs  of  the  railroad  will  be 
conducted  in  a  prudent  manner. 

Under  Uiat  Act,  also,  the  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected to  fix  the  intereat  rate  and  maturity 
dates  are  fixed  at  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

In  view  at  these  recent  precedents  in  com- 
parable KituatlODS  involving  govenunant 
guarantees,  I  find  it  amazing  that  the  l>m 
now  bafore  you  is  so  devoid  <rf  limitations 
and  controls. 

m.  The  cotueqnences  of  bankruptcy. 

The  Secretary  has  assured  the  Committee 
that  the  only  alternative  to  a  government 
guarantee  Is  bankruptcy  for  Iiockheed,  with 
consequent  disastrous  consequences  for  na- 
tional defense  and  the  economy.  The  pre- 
dicted consequences  for  the  defense  program 
have  been  pretty  weU  discredited  by  the  sub- 
sequent testimony  of  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary Packard.  Tlie  consequences  for  the  econ- 
omy are  highly  speculative  and  involve 
predictions  and  Judgments  in  areas  where  I 
have  no  expertise,  although  (with  defense 
considerations  out  of  the  picture)  I  find  it 
dllBcult  to  Justify  this  special  effort  to  save 
Lockheed  from  bankruptcy  unless  similar  ef- 
forts are  to  be  made  in  l>ehalf  of  other  in- 
dustrial companies  of  similar  size,  the  much 
greater  number  of  smaller  companies  (some 
15,000  in  1960) ,  and  the  even  larger  number 
of  constuners  (more  than  109,000  in  1960) 
who  end  in  bankruptcy  each  year. 

However  that  may  be,  I  believe  I  am  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  some  alternatives  and  aome 
consequences  if  Lockheed  were  driven  to 
iMtnkruptcy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Luitial  effort  would  not  look  to  Uq- 
uUlatton  of  the  company,  but  to  its  rsorganl- 
xaUom  under  Chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  with  liquidation  through  straight  bank- 


ruptcy proceedings  ensuing  only  U  tha  re- 
organizaUon  effort  fatlad  (aea  11  VjB.C 
i  636) .  (Chapter  X  la  tbe  equivalent,  for  aU 
but  interstate  ranroada,  of  the  I  77  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  Penn  Cantral  to  now  at- 
tempting reorganlBatloD.) 

If  proceedings  were  initiated  imder  Ctiap- 
ter  X,  the  coiirt  would  appoint  one  or  more 
independent  trustees  (II  UB.C.  1666),  free 
of  prior  connection  with  the  debtor  (11 
U.S.C.  {  558) .  It  would  be  the  obligation  cf 
the  trustee  or  trustees  not  only  to  take  over 
operation  of  the  debtor's  business  (II  UJ9.C. 
1680)  while  attempting  to  work  out  a  le- 
acganiaaUon  plan  (11  U.S.C.  {589),  but  also 
to  inveettgate  the  prior  oooduct  of  the  man- 
agement (11U.8.C.  1667). 

With  respect  to  existing  executory  con- 
tracts of  the  debtor  the  trustee  to  authorized 
to  assume  or  reject  them  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  (11  UJ3.C.  I  616)  and  such  oon- 
tracts  may  also  be  assumed  or  refaetad  In 
the  reorganization  plan.  (11  U.8X;.  itVB). 

If  tiie  tristee  needs  additional  ftutde  to 
operate  Uie  bualneaa  the  oourt  may  autborlaa 
him  to  lasue  oerttflcatea  "upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  with  such  security  and 
priority  in  payment  over  existing  obligations, 
secured  or  unsecured,"  as  the  court  may  fix 
(11U.8.C.  1516). 

If  the  existing  oontracts  wltti  airline  com- 
panies for  the  projected  air  b\»  seem  llltely 
to  produce  the  cash  flow  predicted  by  Lock- 
heed and  by  the  Secretary,  the  trtiatee  aiid 
the  bankruptcy  oourt  would  doubtless  elect 
to  assume  and  perform  tbanx.  so  that  the 
predicted  loss  of  some  9200  million  In  ad- 
vances on  those  contracts  made  by  the  air- 
line companies  would  not  eventuate. 

I  note  in  this  connecUoa  that  Professor 
Charles  Sellgson,  in  hla  taatlmony  before 
this  Committee,  has  predicted  that  tbe  trus- 
tee would  have  dlAculty  marketing  the 
trustee's  certlflcatea  and  that  the  trustee 
wotild  decide  to  reject  the  contracts  with  the 
airline  companies.  Professor  Sellgaon's  learn- 
ing and  experience  in  this  field  are  certainly 
entitled  to  great  respect  and,  since  I  have 
never  seen  tl>e  airline  oontracts,  I  am  not  tn 
any  event  qualified  to  contradict  him  on  that 
score.  I  note  also  that  Profeasor  Seligaon  has 
undertaken  to  study  the  matter  more  fully 
and  report  back  to  the  Committee.  But  If  lUs 
Sellgson  prediction  as  to  the  nonnuirketabll- 
ity  of  the  trustee's  certificates  proved  correct, 
it  would  then  be  soon  enough  for  the  Con- 
gress to  determine,  as  it  did  In  the  ease  of  the 
Penn  Central,  whether  it  ahnnid  provide  a 
government  giiarantee  for  eertifieatea  wfaoae 
proceeds  would  be  expended  by  the  trustee 
under  the  supervision  of  the  bankruptcy 
court.  And  to  the  extent  that  Professor  Sellg- 
son concludes  that  the  Chapter  X  tnistee 
would  reject  the  oontracts  as  unprofitable, 
hto  conclusion  seema  to  me  to  cast  consid- 
erable doubt  on  the  predloUona  of  liockheed 
and  the  Secretary  as  to  the  praAtablllty  of 
those  contracU. 

It  may  be,  moreover,  that  Lockheed's  long- 
range  survival  as  a  reorganized  company  un- 
der Chapter  X  would  be  enhanced  if  it  oould 
rid  itself  of  tbe  airline  oontracts  or,  by 
the  threat  to  do  so,  renegotiate  them  on  more 
favorable  terms.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  examined,  though 
Professor  Sellgson's  forthcoming  study  may 
throw  conslderabde  light  upon  it. 

I  note  further  in  thla  connection  that 
Secretary  Connally  has  advised  the  Commit- 
tee that,  in  his  Judgment,  a  Chapter  X 
tnistee  for  I<ockheed,  or  a  Chapter  X  reor- 
gantsatlon  plan,  oould  not  reject  also  out- 
standing executory  defense  contracts,  no 
matter  how  necessary  to  a  sucoeaafnl  reor- 
ganization of  Lockheed.  l>ecause  the  appU- 
cable  statutory  provislODS  (11  VS.C.  11616 
and  616)  oontain  exeeptlaQa  for  "eontiaets  in 
tbe  public  amhoclty,"  an  exception  which  he 
oonslderB    "applicable    to    any   contract    in 
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irtilch  the  goremment  Is  Involved."  No  one 
can  say  the  Secretary  la  dearly  wrong  about 
that  since,  as  be  noted,  ttito  statutGvy  «■- 
ceptlon  has  never  been  JudkdaUy  Interpreted. 
But  my  own  Judgment  U  that  tlte  exeepilon 
was  designed  osdy  for  operating  cootraeti 
and  leases  between  state  aad  local  govern- 
ments and  Intrastate  public  traa^iortation 
utmtieB.  It  waa  inserted  in  the  statute  at 
the  behest  of  Mayor  LaOuardla  in  an  ef- 
fort— only  temporarOy  suoceaaful — to  pro- 
tect the  five  eeat  New  York  subway  fare. 
See  Senate  Hearings  on  H  Jt.  8046,  76th  Oong., 
2d  Seas.,  171-172,  180  (IMS).  If  eonftned 
to  Intrastate  transportation  eompanlea  It 
wouM  oorreapoBd  to  the  provision  tn  1 77  for 
intenteto  ralUoads  |11  VS.C.  {206(c)(6)] 
forbidding  abaadonment  of  leased  Bnea,  on 
rejection  of  a  leaae,  without  prior  approval 
of  tbe  lOO.  See  aMo  Mmtter  of  ChicofO  ItapM 
rraiuf t  Oe..  U»  FJM  1. «  (7th  dr.  1943) ,  eon- 
stmlng  an  Menttoal  atatutory  exeeption  tn 
former  |  moC  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  tbe  pred- 
L  tt— er  at  Chapter  X. 

IV.  r*«  eztraordiiMrir  priorUy  for  th*  fed- 
eral povemmeiU. 

In  the  abaenoe  at  new  legislatloii  on  the 
matter,  federal  dalma  In  a  Chapter  X  pro- 
oeedlBg  are  entitled  under  the  general  fed- 
eral prtortty  statute  (SI  UJB.C.  f  191)  to  be 
paid  ahead  of  all  exIaUng  dabna.  Including 
any  wage  dalma  agatnst  the  debtor  existlBg 
at  the  ttane  tbe  Chapter  X  proceeding  was 
initiated.  Un«ed  Stmtm  v.  Key,  897  VM.  823 
(1970) .  But  this  federal  prtortty  doaa  not  pre- 
vail ovar  tbe  artnitntatratton  expensea  of  the 
proceeding,  Indodlng  wage  daUna  and  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  taxea  Incurred  by  the 
trxistae  tn  operating  the  dehtor'a  hnalueas  in 
an  att«npt  to  work  out  a  reorganlzatkm.  A 
provision  In  Chapter  X  (11  U,8jO.  i  616(8)  | 
expreesly  provMes  that  such  expanses  moat 
be  paid.  Bee  also,  Abrmmt  v.  I/aited  States, 
274  rat  8  (Sth  CIr.  I960):  Kemnetec  Box 
Co.  V.  OS.  aUeliMrda  Corp.,  6  P.3d  961  (Sd 
Cir.  1936). 

If  raoiganlzBtion  faito  and  the  company 
to  liquidated  in  a  straight  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding, a  different  order  of  priority  prrvaUs 
(11  VS.C.  1104).  Administration  expenses, 
including  wages  and  taxes  ixtcurred  after 
bankruptey,  are  still  first  paid.  But  pre- 
bankruptcy  wage  claims  earned  within  the 
preceding  tiiree  months,  not  to  exceed  8000 
per  claimant,  are  also  paid  ahead  of  federal 
claims.  Next  come  some,  but  not  all,  tax 
claims,  federal  state  and  local.  And  federal 
non-tax  claims  come  last  la  priority. 

But  I  6  of  the  bill,  in  addition  to  giving 
guaranteed  loans  a  first  lien  on  all  property 
of  the  debtor,  would  give  them  "^  priority 
superior  to  all  other  priorities  in  proceedings 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act."  Tbto  is  an  amaz- 
ing provision  in  a  bill  whose  sponsors  pro- 
fess to  be  largely  Inspired  by  concern  for  the 
Lockheed  employees  and  for  the  economy 
generally.  It  would  put  the  federal  guaranty 
claim  ahead  of  the  first  priority  for  post- 
bankruptcy  wages  and  state  and  local  tax 
claims  Iwth  under  Chi4)ter  X  and  In  straight 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  It  would  also  put 
the  federal  guaranty  claim,  in  a  straight 
bankruptcy  proceeding,  ahead  of  the  limited 
priorities  now  given  to  pre-bankruptcy  claims 
for  wages  and  state  and  local  taxes. 

Thto  provtolon  goes  tieyond  the  Emergency 
Rail  Service  Act  governing  the  Penn  Oantral 
guaranty,  which  providea  that  the  federal 
guaranty  claim  shall  be  treated  as  an  ex- 
pense of  administration,  and  well  beyond  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  which  gives  the 
federal  claim  tbe  same  priority  it  would  have 
under  tbe  general  federal  priority  statute. 
In  effect,  it  raquirea  wage  clalmante  and 
state  and  local  taxing  authodtlaa  to  und«- 
wrlte — ^to  the  oxtaotcf  their  priority  daline— 
the  federal  guaraatr.  Thto  lenlt  nmj  not 
be  deliberate,  and  tt  mi^  b*  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  agree  to  a  corraetlTe  amendmaat 


If  the  matter  to  caned  to  hto  attention.  But 
if  the  result  to  dellberato  tt  seams  to  me  to 
add  oonalderabty  to  the  burden  of  JuiUfylng 
thto  extraordinary  legMatlve  propoaaiL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  Preoklent.  the  generic 
appnweh  «l8e  invaenta  the  very  danger- 
OQB  pioMeui  of  Injecting  peUtics  and 
heavy  pressures  into  the  granting  of  such 
loan  guarantees.  One  need  only  refer  to 
the  Reconstruction  Flnanee  Corporation. 
I  believe  that  we  definitely  should  be 
conoemed  with  this. 

In  it*  dying  years,  the  RFC  was  a  fre- 
quent sobjeet  <a  congreesienal  Investiga- 
tion of  diarBes  that  powerful  Democrats 
or  ReptdaHeans  were  Improperly  influ- 
encing the  agency,  even  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  staff.  In  order  to  approve 
loans  to  politically  favored  firms.  In  its 
heyday  it  was  a  base  of  power  aeoond 
to  none  among  govemnent  agencies 
and  departments.  E>m  now  diarges 
are  being  made  by  responsible  obeerv- 
ers  that  the  Loc^ieed  loan  will  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  not  on  its  merits, 
but  because  the  firm  is  "wired  into"  Con- 
gress better  than  others.  The  possibility 
of  congressional  veto  of  guatmntees  made 
after  October  1.  1471,  in  a  sense— as  I 
pointed  out  earlier — oompotmds  this 
proMem.  Stopping  legidattve  action  is 
generally  not  that  difDcult  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  really  sound  congressional  as- 
sessmaot  of  a  particular  guarantee  is 
not  good. 

"Hie  RFC  aaay  have  lieen  needed  whta 
a  general  depressian  cadsfeed,  but  It  would 
certainly  not  be  appropriate  where  free 
maiiEet  conditions  are  capable  of  func- 
tioning as  they  are  today. 

BIr.  President,  Just  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  quoted  with  regard 
to  the  RFC  fiom  President  Hoover.  I 
think  it  is  worth  repeating  because  it 
points  out  vlviAy  that  the  puipo^  of 
the  RFC  was  not  the  purpose  which  is 
advanced  for  this  particular  legidatlon. 

"Hiat  statements  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  signed  tbe  Beoonstntetioa  Finance 
Cotporatlon  Act. 

It  brings  into  lielng  a  powerful  organlaa- 
tloa  with  adequate  reaouroea,  able  to 
strengthen  weaknesses  that  may  develop  In 
otu-  credit,  K^nviwg  ^nd  railway  struetun. 
in  order  to  permit  bnnlnnss  and  industry  to 
carry  on  normal  actlvltlea  free  from  the  fear 
of  unexpected  aho^a  and  retar^ng  inilu- 


Ita  purpose  to  to  stop  deflation  in  agrfeul- 
ture  and  indtistry  and  thus  to  Ira  mass 
employment  by  tbe  restoration  of  men  to 
their  normal  jobs.  It  to  not  created  for  tbe 
aid  of  big  industries  or  big  banks.  Such  In- 
stitutions are  amply  able  to  take  caie  of 
themsdvea.  It  to  created  for  the  au|H?art  of 
the  amaller  banks  and  fln«iwi»i  uwtltuttoBB, 
and  through  rendering  their  reaoureea  liquid 
to  give  renewed  support  to  business,  indus- 
try, and  agilctilture. 

Just  exactly  what  this  proposal  befOTe 
us  now  is  created  for. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled  "Cor- 
ruption in  Washineton.  and  What  lies 
Behind  It."  written  by  Blair  Bolles.  which 
was  published  in  Harper's  magasine  for 
January  1952. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  frxMn  it,  as 
follows: 

Ths  Jamboyant  reoovd  of  tbe  msmmmiuu 
tl«a  Plaanae  Oorparatlon  Showa  tte  aOeot  of 
the  trtenrtahlp  prlnolple  on  the  govvrnmestfa 
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management  of  Its  Teq;>onsMUtles  as  the  suc- 
oeaaor  to  J.  P.  Morgan. 

He  KFC  has  been  generous  In  a  baphaz- 
aMDy  demoetatlc  way.  Anybody  who  sdllsbly 
wanted  a  loan  that  would  not  benefit  the  na- 
tion one  whit  oould  get  It  tram  Uie  SPC  If 
be  found  the  right  lawyer  or  had  the  support 
of  tbe  right  pcUttdans  in  the  days  when 
wmiam  Boyle  led  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  corporation  has  pandered  to 
greed  witaiout  being  znobblah  about  it.  It 
helped  tbe  deserving  and  undeserving.  It 
thrust  money  on  the  proprietors  of  roadside 
snake  farms,  cultivators  of  cactus  plante  for 
sale  In  dime  stores,  dental  clinics.  p^)ertx)ard 
makers,  mattreaa  maken,  television  manufac- 
turers, canneries,  morie  houase,  cafea.  drug 
storee,  tmckara,  a  trailer  manufacturer,  a 
maker  of  fluoreaeent  tampe,  a  ratBhow  trout 
factory,  and  aome  very  duMoua  fdknra  who 
wanted  to  be  oonoeaalanalreB  for  the  roulette 
room  in  a  Nerada  botd.  In  a  kind  of  per- 
verted way,  tt  waa  dedicated,  before  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Fult>iight  Committee  forced  a 
dean-up  In  tbe  spring  of  1951.  to  an  ideal 
cause,  to  ttie  cause  of  smaU  baatneaa. 

Borrowers  In  great  numbera  began  to  ham- 
mer at  the  doors  of  the  RVC  ta  t94S,  when 
Congress  authorized  the  agency  to  make  di- 
rect loans  "to  aid  in  flnandng  agriculture, 
eonuneree,  and  industry;  to  encourage  small 
buslneae;  to  hdp  in  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  country;  and  to  assist 
in  promoting  maximum  en^loyment  and 
production.''  Tbe  corporation  bad  antedated 
the  New  Deal  by  two  years,  and  it  had  lieen 
an  important  adjunct  of  the  New  Deal's  effort 
to  revttallee  the  AsMTlcan  economy.  Until 
1948,  howevei,  moat  of  the  Corporation's 
loans  had  Iteen  limited  to  firlvate  lending 
agencies  and  large  enteiprisea  like  rallroada. 
The  new  law  rtiouted,  "Come  one,  come  all." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RecoRD,  and  also  "Is  It  Time  for  RFC  to 
Close  Up  Shop,"  which  appeared  in  the 
June  1950  issue  of  American  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRo, 
as  follows: 

CoasuitioiT  tn  WssHntOTOir  Am  What  Lies 

Bkuimu  It 

(By  Blair  BoUea) 

The  corrupt  abuae  of  the  federal  govera- 
ment  for  peraonal  praftt  haa  latdy  exeeeded 
anything  known  In  thoae  two  outatanrting 
paat  epocba  of  poUtieal  alna.  tbe  Orant  and 
Harding  Admlntatrattnna.  Mot  thait  any 
tblevea  of  the  flrat  mi^wlt»ide,  like  Omnt's 
Secretary  of  War  Belknap  and  Harding^  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  hll,  flnUean  the  ear- 
iwttt  scene.  What  aete  modem  Waahtngton 
apart  from  Washington  attar  tbe  CIvU  War 
and  Waahlngton  after  World  War  I  to  tbe 
preaent-day  democrattzatkm  of  corruption. 
Wadiington  is  tbe  soaree  of  fida  Irnal  fa- 
vors for  far  more  Americans  than  thoae  for- 
tunates  who  had  ready  aoceaa  to  ttae  govern- 
ment in  previous  epochs,  and.  wfaUe  tbe  great 
majority  of  public  servanta  rfmalii  honorable 
and  reaponslhle,  the  favor-eeeteera  have  found 
more  oOdato  ready  to  f  uUUl  their  vraate  than 
aeem  to  have  been  available  in  erll  times 
that  lie  behind  ua. 

The  revdatlon  la  1951  by  congreasional 
ooBBmlttees    aad    alert   aawapapan   of    the 

oonatruetion  Ftnanee  Oarparathm,  the  In- 
ternal Bcvanns  Bareau.  aad  ether  federal 
■■Midea  has  giimii  aled  a  laaie  for  the  moral 
reform  of  Washington,  nua  T—cbed  such 
staeagth  laat  October  that  a 
cC  the  Senate  Labor  and  Puhne  ^ 
mtttoe.  haairfl  by  nwiatnr  TwABmt^kam  of 

a  flrwlMliMi  on  thior  to  O— n— 1>  Bat 
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mlgbt  frighten  or  coDvert  aome  crooks  to 
bonesty,  it  is  improbable  tb*t  n«<tffi»it  «ho 
Ignore  Um  old  *'^"™"T^'«ilTnt>nti  would  iKmor 
wbatew  new  ones  the  oommlsslon  prodaoed. 
AetuaUy.  preoceupetlon  wltlx  tbe  improve- 
ment or  monOs  eould  beve  tbe  effect  of  keep- 
ing sUve  tbe  opportvinitles  for  corruption. 
Sucb  preoccupation  dlTerts  us  from  the  teal 
IssiM  wblcli  corruption  symboUzea.  For  tbe 
key  (act  is  tbat  Washington  festers  from  a 
political  problsm  which  underlies  and  gen- 
erates the  moral  problem.  The  flzet  must  be 
solved  before  tbe  ImmoraUty  can  be  rooted 
out. 

The  poltUcal  problem  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment lisa  in  the  tact  that  it  has  taken 
over  tlie  role  of  J.  P.  Morgan  it  Co.  and  does 
not  yet  know  how  to  play  it.  m  the  old  days 
American  business  turned  to  tbe  bankers  of 
tbe  country,  among  whom  the  Morgans  wwe 
by  an  odds  tbe  most  powerful  and  influen- 
tial, for  loans  and  for  capital  funds.  In  effect 
these  bankers  decided  who  should  have 
money  for  the  relief,  reorganisation,  or  ex- 
pansion of  their  firms  and  who  should  not. 
If  a  great  banker  favored  his  friends,  as 
Morgan  the  Bder  certainly  did.  tills  might 
occasion  criticism  but  Involved  no  taint  of 
corruption;  for  the  funds  which  he  dispensed 
were  private,  not  public. 

Now,  however,  tbe  situation  has  changed. 
Washington  tias  become  the  financial  cen- 
ter of  the  United  SUtes  since  the  revolu- 
tionary tax  law  of  1M4  began  to  duuinel 
into  the  federal  Treasury  a  large  portion  of 
tbe  money  which  private  dtlaens  used  to 
invest  tlirou^  Wall  Street  or  their  own 
brokers  in  business  expansion.  In  1929,  the 
last  year  before  the  Oreat  Depreasioa,  the 
federal  Internal  Revenue  Btueau  collected 
a.8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  the 
country  produced.  In  1940  the  taxes  amount- 
ed to  15.S  per  cent  ol  the  national  product. 
The  government  also  diverts  money  from 
private  to  government  use  by  tbe  enormous 
loans  it  floats.  In  1929  the  value  of  federal 
secruities  outstanding  was  one-fifth  of  the 
country's  gross  national  product;  in  1949 
the  value  was  about  equal  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Tbe  shift  of  the  money  center 
to  Washington  has  made  private  enterprise 
dependent  in  large  measure  on  public  financ- 
ing for  ite  survival  and  expansion.  Yet  the 
government — though  It  has  clear-cut  plans 
for  using  Treasury  funds  In  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams— has  no  coherent.  weU-worked-out 
policy  for  the  disposal  of  such  funds  in  the 
TTnited  Stetea.  And  the  vagueness  of  policy 
invites  favoritism  in  the  iise  of  the  funds, 
which  is  quite  another  matter  with  public 
funds  than  with  private  ones. 

One  reason  why  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion plays  J.  P.  Morgan  clumsily  is  tbat  it 
is  heir  to  another  institution  which  gener- 
ally Is  considered  an  antlbioUc  for  Wall 
Street.  That  institution  is  the  New  Deal, 
which  the  Administration  keeps  alive  as  a 
theory,  at  least,  under  the  name  of  Pair  Deal. 
The  confusion  arising  from  the  government's 
attempte  to  mingle  the  two  roles  has  ob- 
scured the  purpose  of  government  from 
many  ofltcials  in  responsiUe  positions.  The 
Morgans,  father  and  son  and  partners,  had 
a  good  sense  of  flnsmelal  values;  otherwise 
their  bank  would  have  faUed.  The  New  Deal- 
ers liad  a  good  sense  of  social  values;  this 
filled  them  with  their  pioneering  asal  and 
gave  them  a  goal  for  government  in  the  pre- 
war Administrations  of  Ftankiin  D.  Roose- 
velt. The  modem  administrators  in  Wash- 
ington, however,  often  show  only  a  vague 
notion  of  either  social  or  «iTi»ni^f(i  value.  Op- 
erating with  public  funds,  they  lack  above 
all  a  dallnltlon  of  the  "public  intereete." 

■me  onlllrton  between  tbe  govemmeat  as 
dispenser  of  e^tttal  (Morgan)  and  as  social 
and  economic  equallaer  (New  Deal)  crsataa 
the  opportunity  to  get  rtoh  corruptly  la 
Washington.  One  can  see  this  atnmge  lenilt 
in  the  fate  of  tbe  idea  of  the  weUlare  stote. 
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The  idea — bom  of  the  conviction  that  it  Is 
the  duty  of  government  to  improve  the  lot 
of  Americans  lagging  In  the  raoe  for  comfort, 
security,  and  on>ortunlty^-gave  an  intel- 
lecttial  focus  to  the  alms  and  acUvitiaa  of 
Booaevtit's  Presidency.  Although  the  money 
may  often  have  been  unwiasly  distributed. 
at  least  there  was  a  definite  and  defensible 
pubUc  purpose  behind  ite  distribution.  Now, 
however,  while  the  federal  "*»/>«*»-  still  blow 
the  trumpete  loudly  for  the  welfare  state, 
this  institution  has  been  undergoing  a  subtle 
change  into  the  rich  man's  welfare  state,  a 
monument  to  privilege  instead  of  to  equality. 
With  no  plain  purpose  to  guide  them,  many 
officials  put  the  money  and  authority  of 
Washington  at  the  dl^>osal  of  those  who 
don't  need  help  or  who  dont  deserve  it  at 
public  expense. 

Ihe  philoeophy  of  government  produced 
by  the  Roosevelt  New  Dealers  has  not  turned 
out  to  be  strong  and  flexible  enough  to  be 
adapted  to  good  times.  The  Rooeeveltlans 
flourished  in  years  of  national  poverty.  The 
proeperlty  which  the  United  States  has  en- 
joyed since  World  War  n  smothered  their 
spirit.  Moreover,  Congress  has  not  passed 
laws  which  realistically  accommodate  New 
Deal  attitudes  to  the  current  facts  of  politi- 
cal life.  President  Truman  has  got  rid  of  most 
(tf  the  New  Dealers  and  put  the  agencies 
symbolic  of  the  welfare  state  under  the  con- 
trol of  practical  men.  These  men  seldom  act 
on  the  New  Deal  notion  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all 
tbe  persons  In  whose  name  it  acts,  even 
though  they  profess  this  notion.  Yet  while 
tbe  old  idea  has  been  losing  its  vigor,  the 
agencies  established  to  give  form  to  the  idea 
siuTlve.  The  gigantic  apparatus  of  govern- 
ment buUt  up  to  promote  w^arism  under 
Roosevelt,  and  expanded  during  World  War 
n  and  afterward,  is  still  the  dispensary  of 
money  and  of  favors  more  valuable  than 
money.  The  centraliaation  of  national  power 
In  this  federal  apparatus  simplifies  the  task 
of  tbe  modem  seekers  of  privilege.  Instead  at 
having  to  milk  the  nation,  they  have  only  to 
milk  the  nation's  government.  The  billions 
gathered  in  taxes  and  borrowings  make 
Washington  a  magnet  for  favor-seekers.  The 
New  Deal  apparatus  provides  the  means  for 
satisfying  them. 

For  example,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
established  under  Roosevelt  to  regulate  com- 
mercial aviation  in  the  public  interest,  has 
degenerated  into  the  defender  of  the  imI- 
vate  Interest  of  established  airlines  in  keep- 
ing the  skies  closed  to  new  competitors.  Tbe 
Federal  Power  Commission,  expanded  undw 
Roosevelt  to  promote  conservation  and  to 
safeguard  the  consumer,  now  takes  ite  cue 
from  the  great  private  producers  of  power 
and  fuels.  The  Maritime  Commission,  created 
under  Roosevelt  in  a  revolt  against  the  high 
subsidies  paid  to  shipbuilders  and  sbip-(^- 
erators,  now  pays  subsidies  higher  than  be- 
fore. The  transformation  of  the  Commission 
into  the  'Maritime  Administration  has  not 
Improved  it.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
CoriMration  for  four  years  has  been  lending 
money  without  distinguishing  between  |»1- 
vate  and  pubUc  iatereet.  Whether  or  not  the 
Defense  Production  Administration,  a  recent 
creation  of  the  Truman  Administration,  has 
channeled  funds  toward  big  business  en- 
gaged in  military  production,  to  the  harm  of 
smaller  industry,  as  has  been  frequently 
charged,  the  fact  that  It  would  be  in  a 
poaltlon  to  do  so  lUustrates  how  arbitrary 
are  the  powers  enjoyed  by  such  sgencles. 

XI 

By  coinddenoe,  the  history  of  modem 
privilege  in  the  federal  government  begins 
in  the  year  Congress  lifted  the  United  Statsa 
to  Ita  preaent  high  tax  plateau.  That  was 
1944.  Measured  against  preeent  standaids. 
Internal  revenue  ooUectt<ms  before  that  y«ar 
were  a  tUfle.  At  thetr  height  in  BooMvelt'* 


prewar  Presidency  they  reached  $6,700,000.- 
000  in  1941.  Two  years  Uter  they  were  $21,- 
040.000,000.  The  1944  law  boosted  them  to 
$40,426,000,000.  There  above  Everest  they 
have  remained  with  slight  variation.  Since 
1944  the  government  has  poured  back  into 
the  nation  about  $46,000,000,000  in  various 
nuuxlfestation  of  Ita  Wall  Street  guise. 

The  pattern  of  irresponsibility  and  care- 
lessness in  official  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
was  set  in  1944  by  fraudulent  overpaymente 
wtUch  some  military  officers  made  to  indus- 
trlalisto  in  the  settlement  of  World  War  n 
oontracte.  This  tendency  to  be  generous  to 
individuals  at  the  expense  of  tbe  public 
showed  itself  later  in  the  bargain  prices  at 
which  tbe  government  sold  ite  surplus  mer- 
chant ships  and  other  surplus  property,  and 
in  advances  to  RFC  borrowers  who  went 
bankrupt  almost  immediately  upon  obtain- 
ing their  loans.  Lately  this  confusion  about 
the  nature  of  "public  Interest"  has  been  un- 
derlined by  the  Interest  in  armamente  which 
the  fear  of  Russia  excites.  Tbe  determination 
to  remain  militarily  strong  has  given  rise  to 
what  we  can  call  "military  sociallam."  Under 
military  socialism  the  government  pays  the 
owners  of  factories  and  shlpUnes,  by  subsi- 
dies and  other  indirect  or  tax  devices,  to  pro- 
duce goods  or  perform  services  that  have  no 
measurable  economic  value  to  tbe  American 
public  but  ostensibly  are  useful  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  developing  ite  military  strength. 
The  new  superllner,  America's  answer  to  the 
Queen  Mary,  which  is  to  be  launched  in  the 
spring.  Is  a  good  example  of  the  abuse  of  the 
taxpayer  tliat  sometimes  marks  military  so- 
cialism. The  maritime  law  authorizes  tbe 
government  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
building  a  ship  as  a  subsidy:  the  United 
States  Lines,  the  owner  of  the  superllner, 
was  reluctant  to  build  It  unless  the  govern- 
ment subsidiaed  60  per  cent  of  the  cost;  the 
Navy  Department  provided  the  MartUme 
Commission  with  a  reason,  based  on  military 
security,  why  the  higher  subsidy  should  be 
paid,  and  tbe  arrangement  was  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  Lines. 
The  ship  in  reality  does  have  economic  as 
well  as  nUlltary  value;  but  it  was  in  the  name 
of  security  that  the  Oommlsslon  widened 
the  Lines'  profit  margin. 

Interest  In  obtaining  these  favors  from 
Washington  has  risen  as  the  flow  ol  money 
into  the  Treasury  has  become  more  rapid. 
Conversely  Interest  has  risen  also  in  squirm- 
ing aroimd  the  tax  laws.  Oreat  sums  have 
been  "distributed"  by  the  government  in 
gifte  of  money  through  the  device  of  not 
collecting  money.  Merchant  ship  and  air- 
plane lines  subsidized  by  Washington  re- 
ceive a  tax  favor  which  improves  their  com- 
petitive position  vis-ll-vis  the  nonsubsidlzed 
lines.  The  revenue  act  of  1960.  passed  to  fi- 
nance the  beginnings  of  the  rearmament  pro- 
gram Inspired  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war,  authorized  the  Administration  to  post- 
pone the  collection  of  taxes  for  five  years  on 
the  sums  spent  by  industry  to  build  new 
plante  for  defense  production — another 
phase  of  military  socialism.  In  ten  months 
the  Defense  Production  Administration  post- 
poned most  of  the  tax  payments  on  nine  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  plant.  The  lack  of  a 
guiding  purpose  and  the  drive  for  speed  in 
rearmament  led  to  some  successful  conniving 
by  firms  to  get  the  tax  favor  for  the  erection 
of  factories  which  they  had  planned  long 
before  there  was  a  war  In  Korea. 

Another  kind  of  tax  favor  has  been  pro- 
vided by  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Reversing  their 
position  from  the  days  when  they  proaecuted 
Al  Oapcme  for  nonpayments  of  income  tax. 
they  have  permitted  "Oreasy  ThvatOy  Oiudk. 
a  former  CHwne  pal,  and  other  racketeers  to 
deduct  from  their  taxable  Income  large  aiuns 
under  the  general  heading  of  "miscellane- 
ous." The  Internal  Revenue  has  ahown  con- 
aideratton  for  racketean  also  by  Mttllng  gor- 
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emment  tax  claims  against  them  for  a  small 
percentage  of  l^e  total  amount  due. 

In  contrast  to  Ita  kindneas  to  Oreasy 
Thumb,  the  Bureau  fOreed  Jtoe  IjooIs,  the  re- 
tired heavyweight  boslng  champion,  back 
into  the  ring  with  ite  demand  for  fxill  pay- 
ment to  the  last  cent  of  his  delinquent  taxes. 

"nie  essence  of  oorruption  Infecte  tbe  vari- 
ous devices  for  redistributing  government 
funds — the  donation  of  money,  military  so- 
cialism, the  subsidy,  the  tax  favor — because 
they  are  Invoked  for  some  and  dosed  to 
others  on  a  oaprldous  basis.  The  evil  lies  in 
dlscrlmlnaitton.  The  history  of  oorruption 
shows  that  a  good  many  officials  simply  ad<^ 
frtendsh^  as  their  standard  for  determining 
who  la  to  get  it  and  who  Is  not.  Given  the 
failure  of  the  Gi^ltol  or  tbe  White  House  to 
dtilne  exactly  Ute  purpose  and  role  of  the 
agenelea  which  adminlater  the  favors,  it  Is 
easy  for  the  custodians  of  government  au- 
thority to  Jettison  old  abetracUons  like  "pub- 
lic Intereet"  and  "equal  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all"  in  favor  of  a  personalized  ap- 
proach to  their  duties.  Undoubtedly  tbe 
great  majority  of  offloials  steadfastly  try  to 
honor  their  responsibilities  and  to  make  deci- 
sions on  tbe  basis  of  merit  and  Justice.  But 
those  who  have  fallen  into  tbe  modem  way 
comnumd  the  sluice  gates  of  the  Treasury. 

xn 

The  flamboyant  record  of  tbe  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  shows  the  effect 
of  the  friendship  principle  on  the  govern- 
ment's maiuigement  of  Its  responsibilities  as 
the  successor  to  J.  P.  Morgan. 

The  RFC  has  been  generoiis  in  a  haphaz- 
ardly democratic  way.  Anybody  who  selfishly 
wanted  a  loan  that  would  not  benefit  the 
nation  one  whit  could  get  It  from  the  RFC 
If  he  found  the  right  lawyer  or  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  right  polltlclanB  In  the  days  when 
William  Boyle  led  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  corporation  has  pandered  to 
greed  without  being  snobMsh  about  it.  It 
helped  the  deserving  and  undeserving.  It 
thrust  money  on  the  proprietors  of  roadside 
stuike  farms,  cultivators  of  cactus  plants 
for  sale  in  dime  stores,  dental  dlnlcs,  paper- 
board  makers,  mattress  makers,  television 
manufacturers,  canneries,  movie  houses, 
cafes,  drug  stores,  truckers,  a  trailer  manu- 
facturer, a  maker  of  fluorescent  lamps,  a  rain- 
bow  trout  factory,  and  some  very  dubious  fel- 
lows who  wanted  to  be  conoesslonalres  for 
the  roulette  room  in  a  Nevada  hotel.  In  a 
kind  of  perverted  way,  it  was  dedicated, 
before  the  revelations  of  the  Fulbright  Com- 
mittee forced  a  clean-up  in  the  spring  of 
1951,  to  an  Ideal  cause,  to  the  cause  of  small 
business. 

Borrowers  in  great  numbers  began  to  ham- 
mer at  the  doors  of  the  RFC  In  1948,  when 
Congress  authorized  the  agency  to  make  di- 
rect loans  "to  aid  in  financing  a^culture, 
commerce,  and  industry ;  to  encourage  small 
business;  to  help  In  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  country:  and  to  assist 
in  {xomoting  maximum  employment  and 
production."  The  conxHratlon  bad  antedated 
the  New  Deal  by  two  years,  aiul  it  had  been 
an  Important  adjunct  of  the  New  Deal's 
effort  to  revitaliie  the  American  economy. 
Until  1948,  however,  most  of  the  OorptM'a- 
tion's  loaiu  had  been  limited  to  private  lend- 
ing agendee  and  large  entwprisee  like  rail- 
roads. Tbe  new  law  shouted,  "Come  one. 
corns  all." 

The  law  accentuated  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
aspect  of  the  fedeni  government.  In  1946 
the  United  States  was  hovering  half-way  be- 
tween the  system  at  free  enterprise  and  a 
system  of  state-controlled  money.  Super- 
flcally  the  times  gave  the  illusion  tbat  free 
entaiprlaa  bad  been  firmly  re-«6tabUabed 
aa  the  irrevocable  American  way.  But  free 
enterprise  wanto  a  steady  flow  of  private 
money  In  tbe  form  of  investmenta.  and  this 
flow  was  mtsalng.  One  pennanent  result  of 


the  Kew  Deal  Is  tbe  dtotrlbutioo  of  a  Car 
greater  share  of  the  national  income  to  la- 
bor and  farmers  than  Umbt  ncelved  a  quarter 
at  a  eentury  ago  dtntng  tba  asraa-scmc  pe- 
riod at  all-out  tree  enterprise.  Instead  at 
buying  stocks  in  speoulattve  enterprises, 
fanners  and  labor  tend  to  put  tbetr  money 
Into  savings  banks  and  insurance  coinpa- 
nlsa,  which  in  turn  ordinarily  make  sure- 
thing  investmenta  Instead  tst  risking  tbetr 
^ttp'tftl  on  new  voitures  or  tbe  expansion 
of  old  ventnrea.  This  eautkunsnesa  cut 
down  ttm  underwriting  opportunities  at 
the  Morgans  and  other  old-line  inveetntent 
houses.  The  tax  Uwb  further  restricted  these 
opportunitlBs.  Before  the  Depression  the 
United  States  invested  18  per  cent  of  ita  na- 
tiocal  income  in  business  ent«prlae.  In 
1040  private  inveeHnent  had  fallen  below  10 
per  cent,  and  18  per  cent  was  flowing  to 
Washington  in  taxee  and  a  larger  amount  in 
borrowings. 

The  revised  RFC  was  In  a  position  to  take 
up  some  of  this  Investment  slack.  The 
amount  of  the  loans  the  agency  made  be- 
tween 1948  and  1950  increased  rapidly  over 
the  amount  disbursed  before  1948.  Congress 
had  directed  the  RFC  to  lend  money  "in 
the  national  Interest,"  but  the  agency  de- 
fined this  requirement  strangely.  Applicants 
for  loans  who  had  no  friendships  In  the  RFC 
and  employed  no  lawyer  or  political  inter- 
cessor whc»n  the  RFC  recognized  as  a  friend 
were  likely  to  get  nothing,  no  matter  how 
neatly  their  proposals  fitted  the  public  in- 
terest. Other  applicante  who  had  friends  or 
used  friendly  Intercessors  often  got  what 
they  were  after,  whether  it  was  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  not. 

The  American  Llthofold  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
provides  a  famovts  example  of  this  kind  of 
discrimination.  The  RFC  turned  down  Lltho- 
fold three  times.  When  Llthofold  retained 
Vice-Chalrman  Boyle  as  Its  attorney  and 
Boyle  phoned  to  Chairman  Barley  Hlse  of 
RFC,  Llthofold  got  the  loan  It  wanted.  The 
absence  of  clear-cut  techniques  for  sorting 
over  the  loan  applications  was  frankly  un- 
derlined In  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Casey, 
a  lawyer  with  a  large  RFC  practice,  before 
the  Fulbright  Committee  in  the  spring  of 
1951: 

"You  have  a  situation  In  the  RFC  where 
there  are  no  standard  practices.  There  is 
no  group  before  whom  you  appear  at  one 
time.  There  is  no  rule  by  which  this  loan 
Is  granted  or  that  one  Is  not,  that  you  can 
Judge  yourself  by.  It  is  a  matter  of  rule  of 
thumb  in  each  individual  case." 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  fining  out  the  forms, 
presenting  a  balance  sheet,  and  presenting 
the  facta,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it?" 
Senator  Homer  Capebart  of  Indiana  asked 
Casey. 

"Senator,"  said  Casey,  "you  would  never 
get  a  loan  on  that  basis." 

The  friendship  principle  stimulated  cor- 
ruption in  the  RFC  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  sale  of  friendship  was  one  of  them. 
Many  of  the  fortunes  made  in  California  in 
1849  and  the  lush  years  following  belonged 
not  to  the  gold  miners  but  to  the  foreslghted 
men  who  sold  the  miners  the  necessaries  of 
life,  who  owned  the  ships  that  moved  the 
gold  around  Cape  Horn,  and  who  traded  in 
real  estate  in  the  towns  around  the  mines. 
So  it  was  with  getting  rich  from  the  RFC. 
Those  who  assisted  the  borrowers  for  a  price 
often  mads  more  money  than  the  borrowers 
themselves.  These  intercessors  had  some  sort 
of  entree  to  the  RFC,  such  as  a  friendship 
with  a  director,  or  a  frlandablp  with  a  friend 
of  a  director.  Tbe  Intercessor  niilght  be  an 
attorney  In  private  practice,  or  an  offlcial  of 
the  government,  like  James  Finnegan.  the 
former  CoUaetor  of  Intamal  Revenue  in  St. 
Louis.  Tbe  fruit  at  this  Mendsblp  was  on 
the  market.  Tbe  Intercessors  did  a  brisk 
commeroe. 


Another  soaree  of  eotroptlon  in  tbe 
friendship  prlnetple  Is  tbe  opportunity  It 
has  given  borrowers  to  taka  mean  advantage 
or  thdr  trusting  friends  wtttiin  tbe  RFC.  Tbe 
story  ot  tbe  Blbbonwrlter  Cocpocatlon  of 
America  Is  Interesting  in  this  oonnsctlon. 

Ribbonwriter  in  January  1949  submitted 
to  the  Beoonstruetlon  Finance  Corporation 
a  request  for  a  loan  of  $400/)00.  Tbe  com- 
pany bad  a  new  gadget  to  market — an  at- 
tachment for  tbe  typewriter  that  would  en- 
able a  typist  to  make  five  copies  of  her  work 
wltbout  using  carbon  paper.  Ribbonwriter 
was  a  Florida  corporation;  aiMl  the  Florida 
advisory  committee  of  the  RFC  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Jacksonville  agency  of  the  RFC 
recommended  that  Washington  tum  down 
the  application. 

In  Washington  Charles  B.  Lewis,  loan  ex- 
aminer lor  the  RFC,  disagreed  with  Flortdian 
opinion.  He  recommended  approval,  and  tbe 
RFC  board  took  his  advice.  The  agency  re- 
fused to  buy  Rlhbonwriter's  gadget,  but  it 
advanced  $300,000  to  Ribbonwriter  on  May 
16,  1949;  the  company  went  bankr\ipt  on 
July  29,  1949,  and  two  weeks  later  the  re- 
ceiver found  that  Ribbonwriter  had  leas  than 
$100  cash  In  hand.  Florida  lawyers  of  the 
RFC  passed  on  to  Washington  reporta  that 
some  of  the  owners  of  Ribbonwriter  were 
making  personal  use  of  the  loan. 

Why  did  Charles  B.  Lewis,  who  had  been 
tbe  president  of  two  banks  In  Oeorgia,  pro- 
pose that  the  RFC  make  this  sotir  loan?  The 
reason  came  out  during  the  investigation  of 
the  RFC  which  a  special  suboommlttee  of  tbe 
Senate  Oonunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
made  in  1960  and  1951:  for  forty  years  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  WUey  L.  Moore,  a  direc- 
tor of  Ribbonwriter. 

"I  relied  all  along  on  Mr.  Mooie's  guaran- 
tee," Lewis  told  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
the  chairman  of  tbe  subcommittee. 

Among  friends  in  Washington  a  man's 
word  lE  aa  good  as  hie  bond,  or  perhaps  bet. 
ter.  Friendship  nteans  trust.  Lewis  under- 
stood that  along  with  tbe  transportation 
system  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Moore 
"owned"  the  Georgia  Life  InsuFanee  Com- 
pany In  Atlanta.  The  first  vice-president  of 
the  Life  Iruuranoe  Company  of  Oeorgia  wrote 
to  Pulbrl^t.  "We  wish  to  advise  that  Mr. 
Moore  Is  not  and  never  Itas  been  in  any  way 
fx>nnected  with  our  company.  Insofar  as  we 
can  determine,  this  Mr.  Moore  not  only  has 
no  Interest  in  our  company,  but  has  no  con- 
nection with  any  company  of  a  aJmllsr  name 
that  could  have  jioaelbly  confused  Mr. 
Lewis." 

Fulbright.  Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  know  iHiecher 
Mr.  WUey  Moore  Is  a  stockbcdder  la  tbe  Rib- 
bonwriter Company? 

Lewia.  He  told  me  he  was. 

Fulbright.  How  much  stock  does  he  own? 

Lewis.  He  did  not  tell  me. 

Fulbright.  Mr.  Moore  did  nof  otm  any 
stock.  .  .  .  You  do  not  know  really  whether 
Mr.  Moore,  your  friend,  put  any  money  at 
all  in  this,  do  you? 

LeiDis.  Only  his  word.  I  have  not  checked 
the  record  of  it. 

In  his  reliance  on  friendabip  as  a  guide, 
Lewis  had  the  example  of  his  superior,  Wil- 
liam Edward  Willett,  Director  of  the  RFC, 
to  follow.  Willett  was  a  friend  of  C.  Edward 
Rowe,  a  Judge  from  Atbol,  Msaaaehuaetta 
They  hsd  worked  together  as  nattonal  bank 
exasainers  in  1033.  In  1940  Rows  was  a  di- 
rector and  owner  of  one-third  of  tbe  stock 
of  tbe  Harrington  and  Riohardsosi  Arms 
Company,  a  maker  of  ahotguns  and  shells 
in  Worcester,  Masssdiusetto.  Bustness  was 
poor,  and  tbe  firm  sought  a  loan  from  the 
RFC  to  tide  it  over  to  tbe  next  year's  bunting 
sesson. 

Tba  agency's  *««^»««T»*r  m  Boston  refused 
to  recommsMd  tbe  hian.  Bowa  UMreapon  went 
to  Washington  to  see  WiUstt.  WVlmtt  giasaed 
the  way  for  Bowe's  kwn  implication  In  sftite 
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of  Xb»  oppoaltton  In  Boston.  H«  hand-picked 
•n  fwamlnwr  from  the  Washington  office  and 
assigned  him  to  Howe's  case.  He  did  Bowe  the 
unusual  favor  of  letting  him  confer  with 
the  examiner.  The  loan  went  through.  WU- 
lett's  examiner  recommended  a  credit  ol 
$300,000  for  Harrington  and  Rlcbardaon. 

"I  did  It  as  a  personal  favor  to  Judge  Rows." 
WlUett  told  Senator  Pulbrlght  to  explain 
the  special  assignment  of  the  examiner. 

"Isn't  It  a  fact."  Pulbrlght  asked  him. 
"that  because  he  was  an  cdd  friend,  you  did 
depart  from  the  usual  ruling  and  did  extend 
this  favor  to  him?" 

"That  la  a  fact,  yes,  sir.  I  would  do  It  for 
•ny  friend." 

XT 

The  elevation  of  friendship  into  a  principle 
of  government  has  been  •timulated  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  himself.  Like  Orant  and  Hard- 
ing, he  is  an  honest  man,  but  he  has  been 
attracted  by  many  political  confidence  men. 

rot  the  sake  of  his  friends,  he  stomached 
a  long  succession  of  moral  horrors  when  be 
was  chained  to  the  Pendergast  machine  In 
Kansas  City,  and  to  demonstrate  his  loyalty 
to  the  old  machine  Truman,  upon  becoming 
President  In  1946,  pardoned  fifteen  of  the 
sixty-three  persons  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  fraud  in  the  Jackson  County  (Kan- 
sas City)  elections  in  1936.  He  has  under- 
lined bis  devotion  to  the  principle  by  his 
loyalty  to  members  of  his  own  staff  who 
have  put  a  blemish  on  the  concept  of  demo- 
cratic government  as  the  eqxiallzer  of  op- 
portunity. Furthermore,  In  1950,  when  the 
Ful bright  Coounittee  was  plugging  along 
with  its  investigation  of  the  RFC,  Tniman 
reappointed  as  directors  of  the  Corporation 
the  two  men  whom  the  comnUttee  had  found 
most  willing  to  reconunend  loans  on  the 
friendship  basis;  the  other  three  directors, 
the  President  dropped.  These  who  sUyed  on, 
Ed  Wlllett  and  Walter  Dunham,  were  friends 
of  Truman's  administrative  assistant  for 
patnxiage  matters,  Donald  Dawson,  and 
usually  eager  to  please  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Despite  the  President's  special  sense  of 
loyalty.  Congress  and  public  indignation 
lately  have  forced  the  Administration  to 
make  some  reforms.  The  RFC  now  is  man- 
aged by  one  man  Instead  of  by  five.  The 
President  let  Chairman  Boyle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  resign  after  the 
Hoey  Committee  of  the  Senate,  with  tbe 
Indispensable  help  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Ditpatch,  exposed  Boyle's  use  of  his  political 
Influence  at  the  RFC  tar  a  legal  fee.  At  this 
writing  Truman  has  dismissed  Internal  Reve- 
nue Collectors  Delaney  of  Boston.  Johnson 
of  New  Tork,  Flnnegan  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Smythe  of  San  Francisco  and  he  expressed 
approval  of  the  suggestion  by  Boyle's  succes- 
sor, Frank  McKlnney.  that  collectors  here- 
after be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Those  actions  may  signify  an  interest  in 
better  behavior  by  government  officials,  but 
they  do  not  get  rid  of  the  basic  temptation 
which  lures  offlcials  to  apply  the  friendship 
principle  corruptly  In  their  daUy  work  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  As  long  as  the  money 
Oowa  In  a  torrent  to  Washington,  as  long  as 
Washington  therefore  remains  the  magnet 
of  businessmen  seeking  finance  capital  In 
the  various  forms  the  federal  government 
has  It  available,  and  as  long  as  neither  Presi- 
dent nor  Congress  formuutes  a  realistic  set 
of  standards  to  guide  oflldaU  In  the  dis- 
pensation ot  that  capital,  so  long  will  the 
moral  tone  of  Waahlngton  remain  low. 

The  federal  government  has  an  enormous 
powsr  In  Its  authority  to  lend  or  not  to  lend 
money,  to  grant  or  to  withhold  tax  favors, 
and  to  determine  whose  buslnaas  It  wUl  fi- 
nance In  the  name  of  military  aoclallsra.  Ttata 
to  the  power  of  economic  life  and  death.  It 
can  choose  tbe  companies  that  are  to  sur- 


▼tve.  Tboae  which  cannot  obtain  private  fi- 
nancing and  need  Its  help  and  to  which  It 
lends  money  or  pays  subsidies  or  whose 
taxes  it  reduces  are  the  companies  that  wUl 
live  on.  Those  whose  requests  it  turns  down 
limp  along  weakly  or  fade  away.  The  desig- 
nation of  these  "chosen  Instruments"  often 
takes  place  as  haphaeardly  as  blindfolded 
children  pin  the  taU  on  the  donkey  at  a 
birthday  party.  True,  this  Administration 
has  attracted  to  Its  ranks  a  dismaying  num- 
ber of  officials  whose  behavior  under  such 
circumstances  is  sleazy  and  disreputable. 
The  fact  remains  that  a  sound  study  of  what 
It  means  tor  the  government  to  take  over 
the  mastery  of  American  capitalism  will  do 
more  for  morality  than  a  new  Moses  with 
a  new  Decalogue  trying  to  overwhelm  evil 
without  getting  rid  of  the  occasion  of  evU. 

Is  It  Times  fo«  RFC  To  Close  Up  Shop? 

(By  Eugene  MThltemore.  based  on  an  inter- 
view with  Jesse  H.  Jones,  former  Secretary 
of  Conunerce) 

Should  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration be  "given  a  decent  burial  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel."  as  Its  former  chairman,  Jesse 
A.  Jones,  suggests? 

Is  the  present  administration  of  RFC 
prosUtutlng  the  agency,  turning  it  Into  a 
political  Instrument?  Are  the  loans  being 
made  today  really  necessary? 

Recent  loans  which  have  received  con- 
siderable publicity  have  put  the  spotlight  on 
RFC  and  raised  noany  questions  about  Its 
present  management  and  policies. 

On  April  10,  19S0,  Jesse  H.  Jones,  former 
chief  of  RFC,  and  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, wrote  a  now-famous  letter  to  Sena- 
tor J.  William  Fulbrlght  concerning  the  RFC 
of  which  he  was  chief  for  13  difficult  years. 
Mr.  Jones  said :  "The  corporation  was  created 
as  an  emergency  agency  when  millions  of 
our  people  were  on  short  rations,  when  there 
was  no  market  for  farm  products  and  no 
demand  for  anything  but  a  square  meal. 

"To  meet  the  ever-increasing  problems, 
the  RFC  Act  was  amended  many  times,  giv- 
ing it  additional  powers.  These  amendments 
came  in  a  steady  stream  soon  alter  the  corpo- 
ration got  started,  but  always  after  careful 
consideration  by  Congress.  Prompting  every 
one  of  these  amendments  was  a  problem  of 
emergency  nature  to  be  met  by  the  extension 
of  RFC's  powers. 

"However,  it  was  always  assumed  that  the 
RFC  was  doing  what  private  enterprise  was 
not  In  a  position  to  do,  and  when  the  situa- 
tion was  met.  the  RFC  would  cease  opera- 
tions. It  was  never  with  the  thought  of  creat- 
ing a  Government  bank  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  the  RFC  was  created 
or  mainUlned.  It  was  always  with  the  Idea  of 
doing  an  emergency  Job  which  could  be  ac- 
complished in  no  other  way." 

Mr.  Jones  led  the  RFC  through  the  bitter 
depression  years,  beglnlng  on  February  2, 
1932.  As  many  of  the  problems  of  depression 
were  relieved  by  the  quick  actions  of  RFC 
In  emergencies,  it  served  an  Important  pur- 
pose. It  might  have  been  liquidated  long 
ago,  but  the  war  intervened  and  brought  a 
wholly  new  set  of  problems.  For  13  years  Mr. 
Jones  virtually  retired  from  management  of 
his  large-scale  private  Interests,  remained  in 
Washington  without  holidays  or  visits  to  his 
home  In  Houston,  except  at  Christmas-time. 
It  was  13  years  of  grueling  overwork,  and  on 
schedules  which  would  have  made  many 
younger  men  crack  up. 

Mr.  Jones  was  active  In  many  wartime 
emergency  organlxatlona,  and  was.  more  than 
almost  anyone  else,  responsible  for  planning 
and  activating  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  He  persuaded  Paul  Hoffman  to 
assume  leadership  of  this  activity,  and  what 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  CED  did  to  create  a  sound 
and  healthy  climate  for  postwar  business  Is 
well  known  to  every  businessman. 


It  Is  generaUy  agreed  that  no  other  agency 
of  Oovernment  was  ever  run  more  efficiently 
than  RFC  under  Mr.  Jones'  administration. 
Not  once  was  there  a  whisper  of  scandal. 

Can  we  say  the  same  of  today's  adminis- 
tration of  RFC?  One  glance  at  several  widely 
discussed  loans  gives  the  answer.  There  is 
the  Lustron  loan,  made  to  a  group  of  men 
who  put  only  a  few  thousand  doUats  of  their 
own  money  into  a  monster  scheme  to  build 
enameled-metal  homes.  Many  building  au- 
thorities predicted  early  faUure  of  the  scheme 
and  opposed  the  loan.  By  clever  manipula- 
tion of  public  sentiment,  claiming  that  Q.I.'s 
would  be  deprived  of  decent  housing  unless 
Lustron  was  financed,  a  loan  of  many  mlUions 
was  obtained  for  that  company. 

Lustron  is  now  in  bankruptcy,  apparently 
a  dismal  failure.  Even  before  Its  shiny  bright 
homes  were  being  produced,  private  enter- 
prise was  well  along  with  a  solution  to  the 
housing  problem — and  without  much  help 
from  Lustron.  In  some  cities  which  were 
crying  for  new  homes  only  a  few  short 
months  ago,  there  Is  now  a  surplus. 

Another  loan  which  came  In  for  consider- 
able crlticUm  was  the  Kalser-Prazer  loan, 
which  enabled  the  company  to  take  over  the 
gigantic  wartime  emergency  plant  built  for 
Ford  at  WUlow  Run,  Michigan,  near  Detroit. 
It  would  seem  that  if  any  company  on  earth 
could  operate  this  multlacre  plant  it  would 
have  been  Ford.  But  the  money  was  loaned 
to  Kalser-Prazer  to  enter  the  automobile 
business. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  obtained  a  vast  amoimt  of 
publicity  for  his  shipbuilding  and  contract- 
ing activities  during  the  war.  Joe  Frazer  bad 
been  in  the  automobile  business  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  had  never  shown  any  re- 
markable ability  in  that  field.  The  company 
had  no  organization  of  automobile  men,  it 
had  no  dealer  organization,  no  far-fiung 
system  of  piarts  depots,  district  offices,  or  any 
other  of  the  usual  requisites  for  a  successful 
large-scale  automobile  building  and  market- 
ing organization. 

In  an  Industry  where  there  have  been 
about  50  failures  for  every  success,  the  RFC 
was  willing  to  loan  money  to  a  newcomer  to 
attempt  to  capture  a  share  of  the  market. 
Of  course,  the  world  was  cltunoring  for 
American  automobiles  and  paying  fancy 
prices  for  them.  But  by  the  time  the  company 
really  got  under  way,  the  scarcity  of  auto- 
mobUes  was  being  relieved  by  the  esUbllshed 
companies  In  the  field.  Even  when  auto- 
mobiles were  still  scarce,  some  dealers  were 
selling  Kalser-Prazer  cars  at  a  discount.  The 
company  borrowed  $44  million  from  RFC  and 
lost  $39  million  the  first  year. 

These  losses  are  deductible  from  taxes.  To 
quote  Mr.  Jones:  "Much  of  this  loss  ulti- 
mately comes  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
tax  deductions.  But  If  the  automobiles  were 
made  by  one  of  the  more  experienced  com- 
panies, the  Treasury  woxild  collect  taxes  from 
the  stockholders'  dividends  as  well  as  from 
the  manufacturer  on  Its  profits  in  making 
the  automobiles." 

Here  were  two  gigantic  attempts  to  start 
in  business,  using  Federal  funds.  Every  auto- 
mobile company  in  existence  today  began  on 
a  small  scale  and  grew  with  the  industry.  The 
gigantic  loan  to  Kalser-Prazer  was  made  only 
by  thumbing  a  nose  at  all  previous  experience 
of  the  industry.  In  the  case  of  Lustron,  the 
prefab  home  industry  is  so  new  and  so  small 
that  there  was  no  experience  to  use  as  a 
guide.  But  it  seems  worth  pointing  out  that 
a  company  as  well-heeled  as  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  of  Delaware  prefers  to 
move  cautiously  in  this  field.  Instead  of 
entering  It  on  a  gigantic  scale.  U.S.  Steel 
bought  a  small  company  (Ounnlson).  and  is 
developing  that  enterprise  with  Its  own 
money  and  with  considerable  caution. 

Another  loan  which  probably  should  never 
have  been  made  u  tbe  Wa^tham  Watch  Com< 
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pany  loan,  which  was  made  partly  as  a  result 
of  a  vlgc»t>us  recommendation  by  an  em- 
ployee of  RFC,  who  was  made  iMresldent  of 
the  company  after  the  loan  was  made.  This 
same  man  remained  with  Waltham  only  a 
brief  time,  then  returned  to  RFC  at  a  huge 
reduction  in  his  salary. 

The  Texmass  loan  has  also  been  vigorously 
criticized.  These  facts  seem  to  warrant  agree- 
ment wlt^  Mr.  Jones  that  the  RFC  needs  a 
decent  biurial.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
Government  enterprises  are  difficult  to  bury. 
Even  though  the  emergency  which  made 
them  necessary  is  past.  Oovernment  agenolai 
have  an  almost  miraculous  power  of  survival. 

In  the  event  the  Government  will  not  bury 
RFC  as  he  s\iggests.  &Ir,  Jones  has  an  alter- 
nate solution.  He  says:  "I  suggest  that  It 
Close  its  32  branches  and  make  only  loans 
to  business  and  industry  in  cooperation  with 
banks  and  financial  institutions  which  would 
make  and  administer  the  loans  and  carry  a 
participation  in  them  of  not  less  than  2S 
per  cent  for  their  own  account.  I  would  limit 
the  RFC's  participation  in  any  loan  to  a  few 
hundred  thoiisand  dollars." 

Mr.  Jones  said  further  that  In  some  cities 
where  the  branch  office  of  RFC  probably  has 
as  noany  as  150  employees,  the  work,  if  his 
reconunendatlons  are  followed,  could  be  car- 
ried on  by  one  man  and  a  girl.  "When  a  loan 
comes  up,  the  local  branch  manager  could 
get  on  his  bicycle,  visit  the  local  banks  and 
sell  the  loan,"  declares  Mr.  Jones. 

In  our  interview  with  him,  Mr.  Jones  told 
of  a  recent  RFC  loan  of  60  per  cent  for  10 
years  on  a  new  hotel.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  loaned,  and  any  bank  in  the 
vicinity  large  enough  to  handle  such  a  loan 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  It.  National 
banks  are  allowed  by  law  to  loan  money  on 
real  estate  for  10  years. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Jones  declares  that 
many  banks  are  actually  suffering  from  Fed- 
eral comptetition.  In  some  cases  bank  stocks 
are  selling  for  as  little  as  50  to  80  per  cent 
of  their  liquidating  value.  From  a  political 
standpoint  politicians  realize  that  the  voters 
may  not  shed  any  tears  over  the  plight  of 
banks,  but  businessmen  know  that  our  coun- 
try cannot  carry  on  without  strong  banks; 
and  no  bank  or  any  other  private  institution 
can  be  strong  unless  and  until  it  earns  fair 
profits. 

Here  are  the  plain  facts:  The  emergency 
which  the  RFC  was  designed  to  relieve  has 
long  passed.  Banks,  Insurance  companies, 
loan  companies,  and  private  capitalists  can 
provide  all  the  money  needed  for  Justifiable 
loans.  The  RFC  is  probably  being  used  as  a 
Club  over  private  banks.  Borrowers  say:  "If 
you  don't  let  me  have  the  money,  I  will  get 
It  from  RFC." 

Under  tti.  Jones  the  RFC  was  not  subject 
to  political  pressure.  It  was  well  known  that 
bringing  a  politician  to  RFC  to  urge  a  loan 
was  the  wrong  way  to  obtain  a  loan  under 
Mr.  Jones'  administration.  Of  course,  some 
would-be  borrowers  did  bring  Representa- 
tives and  Senators.  Some  of  them  threatened 
to  denounce  the  RFC  from  the  fioor  of  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Jones  told  several  of  them  to 
"be  stire  and  say  that  old  Jesse  Jones  Is  all 
that  stands  between  us  and  the  loan."  No 
one  ever  "denounced"  him  on  this  basis. 

To  successfully  loan  even  large  sums  of 
money  requires  long  experience,  great  skill. 
caref«il  training,  and  some  inherent  sense  ot 
values.  Pew  men  can  successfully  loan  even 
small  sums  of  money.  The  men  with  the  ex- 
perience background,  integrity,  and  ability  to 
loan  untold  mllllona  are  so  rare  that  they 
can  be  counted  on  very  few  fingers.  Without 
a  man  of  these  rare  qualifications  it  scarcely 
seems  likely  that  RFC  can  be  expected  to 
continue  the  success  the  corporation  enjoyed 
under  previous  administrations. 

The  question  frames  itself:  "In  view  of 
the  corporation's  recent  record  of  blunder- 


ing, becaiise  the  emergency  no  longer  exists, 
because  there  is  ample  finance  for  all  sound 
purposes — Isnt  it  time  to  follow  Mr.  Jones' 
suggestion  that  RFC  be  "given  a  decent 
burial,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel?" 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
should  consider  this  because  there  was 
little  or  no  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
the  RFX::.  There  was  fragmentary  in- 
formation, to  say  the  least,  to  the  kind 
of  information  we  should  be  consider- 
ing here  dealing  with  generic  legislation 
of  this  type. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  meas- 
ure is  analogous  to  subsidizing  commuter 
service  and  feeder  airlines.  This  is  com- 
pletely untrue.  In  those  cases,  a  selected 
business  concern  is  not  being  subsidized 
at  the  expense  of  a  competitor  as  would 
be  the  case  here.  Those  cases  involve  in- 
dustrywide assistance  in  the  interest  of 
public  service;  this  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  today  there  are  5  mil- 
lion men  unemployed.  This  is  of  critical 
concern  to  all  it.  my  State  where  the  sec- 
ond largest  steel  mill  has  just  shut  down. 
We  must  proceed  with  emergency  lielp 
in  our  economic  policies  conducive  to  the 
general  economy  for  the  progress  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  free  enterprise  system.  It 
needs  the  carrot  of  success,  but  it  also 
needs  the  stick  of  failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  cer- 
tain comments  from  various  economists 
and  commentators  on  these  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtATEMXNT  or  ROBBKT  WBIMTKAUB, 

UNimtsiTT  or  CAUroamA 

I  am  Robert  Welntraub,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomlcs.  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  I  have  been  asked  for  my  comments 
as  an  economic  expert  of  the  "Lockheed 
Bill."  I  am  opposed  to  It.  As  steted  by  Sec- 
retary Connally  In  his  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  President : 

"The  purpoee  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  guarantee  lenders  against  loss  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  loans  made  to  major 
business  enterprises  In  order  to  provide 
emergency  credit. 

"The  failure  of  major  business  enterprises 
can  have  serious  national  or  regional  conse- 
quences, including  the  causing  of  substan- 
tial luiemployment,  as  well  as  other  business 
failtires.  To  provide  for  credit  to  avoid  such 
consequences,  government  guarantees  may 
be  warranted. 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  authorise 
guarantees  of  loans  in  such  circumstances  In 
principal  amount  not  to  exceed  $250  million 
and  would  contain  provisions  to  assure  that 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  ade- 
quately safeguarded.  It  is  anticipated  that 
substantiedly  all  of  the  guarantee  authority 
would  be  used  to  Insure  the  granting  of 
emergency  credit  to  the  Lockheed  Corpora- 
tion." 

I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  providing  a 
Federal  loan  guaranty  for  Lockheed  and  I 
see  no  merit  whatever  in  granting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  authority  to  provide  such 
guarantees.  Moreover,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  dangerous  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  conxpetltive  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy In  the  United  States. 

Six  specific  reasons  for  the  Lockheed  BUI 
are  set  forth  In  Secretary  Connally's  May  0, 
1971,  statement: 


1.  Jobs.  The  proposal,  If  enacted,  would 
permit  financing  production  of  the  TrUtar 
airbus,  L-lOll.  The  Secretary  argues  that 
nearly  7,000  Lockheed  workers  who  were  lald- 
off  because  of  cutbacks  in  the  Tristar  pro- 
gram wUI  be  rehired  as  a  resiUt.  Secretary 
Connally  also  argues  that  funding  the  Tri- 
star will  forestaU  the  lay-off  of  25,000  other 
workers  now  employed  by  Lockheed  and  Its 
sub-contractors  on  the  Tristar  project.  The 
Implication  is  that  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
national  employment  situation  to  allow  the 
Tristar  program  to  be  abandoned. 

3.  General  Economy.  The  Secretary  states 
that  most  of  the  $1.4  billion  Invested  by 
Lockheed,  its  suppliers.  Its  bankers  and  cus- 
tomer airlines  in  the  Tristar  airbus  would  be 
lost  if  the  project  collapses.  He  indicates  that, 
as  a  consequence,  Lockheed  would  be  forced 
Into  bankruptcy  and  that  this.  In  turn,  would 
have  serious  adverse  effects  on  confidence  and 
the  general  economy. 

3.  Technological  development.  The  Secre- 
tary argues  that  UjS.  technical  exceUence  la 
the  aircraft  Industry  would  be  undermined 
by  Lockheed's  bankruptcy  and  dlq>erslon  of 
Its  work  force. 

4.  Competition.  The  Secretary  asserts  that 
It  is  worthwhile  to  T1n*^^l^^^^  -tbe  competi- 
tive position  ...  of  tbto  airframe  manufac- 
turer." 

6.  Balance  of  payments.  Secretary  Connally 
states  that  "Overseas  sales  of  the  Tristar  will 
add  to  this  country's  trade  earnings." 

6.  National  security.  Under  this  final 
sbldd.  Secretary  Connally  argues  that  de- 
fense costs  wUl  rise  If  Lockheed  goes  into 
bankruptcy. 

None  of  the  Secretary's  arguments,  bow- 
ever,  stands  up  to  objective  economic 
analysis. 

1.  Jobs.  Definitely  the  32,000  ^obs  directly 
involved  in  the  Tristar  will  be  lost  if  produc- 
tion of  the  Tristar  is  not  funded.  But  this  Is 
a  micro,  not  a  macroeconomic  datum.  The 
32,000  persons  Involved  would  obtain  other 
jobs,  though  perhaps  with  a  time  lag.  If  the 
Administration  pursues  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  designed  to  achieve  maximum  em- 
ployment with  minimum  inflation  (e.g.,  4% 
unemployment  and  1-3%  per  year  Inflation 
of  the  CPI) .  One  may  ask  whether  Secretary 
Connally  believes  the  Administration's  macro 
"gameplan"  is  working.  If  so,  his  concern 
about  the  jobs  that  will  be  lost  If  tbe  Tristar 
is  not  financed  Is  unwarranted. 

Tbe  Secretary  is  right,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  pec^le  involved.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  like  it,  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  assist  those  who  lost  jobs  to  find 
new  ones  and  to  compensate  them  until  they 
relocate  than  to  subsidise  their  present  jobs. 

2.  General  Economy.  The  argument  that 
Lockheed's  going  into  bankruptcy  would 
have  serious  adverse  effects  on  confidence 
and  the  general  economy  also  makes  no  sense 
once  it  is  'recognized  that  state  of  the  econ- 
omy m-the-large  and  the  state  of  confidence 
as  well  depend  in  the  final  analysis  upon  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  macroeco- 
nomic policies  which  the  government  Is  pur- 
suing. The  now  possible  loss  of  the  $1.4  bllU<m 
Invested  in  the  Tristar  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
Lockheed  will  doubtless  have  serious  adverse 
effects  on  the  Investors  involved  bu»  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  a  domino  effect  on  con- 
fidence in  general  provided  that  a  proper 
macro  game  plan  Is  being  followed. 

3.  Teclinoloffical  development.  Secretary 
Connally's  argument  on  this  question  as- 
sumes that  the  bulk  of  technological  ad- 
vances originate  In  production.  This  may 
have  been  true  in  years  past.  But  It  no  longer 
Is.  Today,  technological  devtiopment  origi- 
nates prlmarUy  In  research  labaratortos.  IT 
there  Is  a  concern  with  "»»«"**«"»"g  our  tech- 
nological superiority  in  tbe  aircraft  Industry 
or  other  industries,  tbe  proper  policy  for  tb* 
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Secretary  to  reoonuoend  to  an  IncrcMe  In 

4.  CompeUtion.  I  fall  to  see  why  It  la 
wortbwhUe  to  maintain  tbe  competltlT* 
strength  of  I/xskheed  In  the  airframe  seotor. 
Quite  tbe  eontrmry,  it  would  be  woctbwlille 
to  permit  Uie  number  of  firms  In  tbls  indus- 
try to  adjust  to  the  number  the  market  will 
support.  To  subsidize  an  extra  firm  is  to  sub- 
sidize a  mlsaUocatlon  of  resources. 

6.  Balance  of  Paymenti.  Sales  of  the  Tr!- 
star  definitely  would  add  to  U.3.  trade  earn- 
ings. But  the  balance  of  payments  problem 
cant  be  solved  or  significantly  alleviated  by 
subsidizing  selected  exports.  In  fact  there  wlU 
be  a  payments  problem  of  one  sort  or  another 
(In  the  past  a  dollar  shortage,  today,  a  dol- 
lar surplus.  In  the  future,?)  so  long  as  other 
nations  fix  their  exchange  rates  In  terms  of 
the  dollar.  It  Is  their  problem,  not  ours.  Let 
them  solve  It. 

8.  NationaX  aecurity.  In  my  opinion  the 
I/>clcheed  Bni  would  increase  defense  costs. 
It  would  do  so  by  inviting  widespread  In- 
efficiency and  waste. 

in  summary,  there's  no  reason  to  subsidize 
the  Trlstar  project  and  no  reason  to  prevent 
Xockheed  from  going  into  bankruptcy.  In- 
deed. Lockheed  might  emerge  from  bank- 
ruptcy a  viable  competitor.  It  is  unlikely  to 
become  one  If  the  government  now  pays  tiie 
tab  f<w  past  errors. 

Because  the  arguments  for  providing  loan 
guarantees  to  major  bnslnees  enterprises  In 
general  irouM  most  Ukely  be  the  same  as  in 
tl»e  ease  of  Lockheed,  I  also  see  no  merit 
wbatever  In  granting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  authority  to  provide  such  guarmn- 
teea  in  as  yst  xmq>eemed  cases.  Indeed  such 
aothorlty  baa  daogerous  liiq>Ucatlons.  Ameri- 
can economic  life  has  benefited  by  organising 
produotkm  eompetltlveiy.  Implicit  to  the 
eompetltlT*  organlaatlon  of  production  Is 
that  rlalB  ouxat  b«  taken  by  producers,  for 
produetloa  la  forward  kwklng — we  produce, 
thrasell.  Producers,  not  consumers  or  tax- 
payws.  moat  bear  the  risks  of  production  If 
our  eooiioaiy  is  to  remain  free  and  viable. 
Last.  American  poutlcal  life  has  benefited  by 
tlM  aaiNurattoa  of  poUtlcal  and  eoMiomlc 
power.  TJia  Lockheed  BUI  would  join  the  two 
•a  no  other  leglalaUon  has.  It  should  be 
vlgoroualy  opposed. 

TxamioitT  or  Tbomas  Oals  Mooaz,  Michi- 
OAH  arATi  Uwivxaarrr 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me;  it  Is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  here  today. 

The  American  economy  is  a  marvelously 
efficient  Instrument  for  satisfying  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  American  people  for  a 
growing  standard  of  living.  It  provides  this 
high  standard  of  living  because  it  is  efficient, 
that  Is  because  boslneas  is  efficient.  Buelnen 
takes  the  basic  reeourcee  of  our  economy: 
labor,  raw  materials,  and  capital  and  molds 
them  into  laeful  outputs  that  satisfy  our 
wants.  But  as  Adam  Smith  put  It,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago.  business  does  not  do 
this  because  it  la  magnanimous  or  public 
minted.  Business  provides  these  desirable 
ends  In  search  of  profits  and  because  of  fear 
of  bankmpitey.  The  carrot  and  the  stick  of 
profiU  and  losses  are  the  goals  that  keep 
biislneBS  and  our  economy  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Both  the  carrot  and  stldc  are  necessary  and 
In  fact  the  stick  may  be  becoming  mors  nec- 
essary. As  stock  ownership  In  corporations 
has  become  more  diffuse,  individual  stock 
holders  tend  to  have  less  to  say  about  cor- 
porate affairs  and  the  profit  drive  aniMig 
management  can  become  attenuated.  Wheth- 
er profits  do  become  leas  important  to  cor- 
porate executives  depends  at  least  in  part 
on  how  aecure  they  are.  In  a  competitlva 
economy,  If  they  aren't  efficient  they  win 
eventuaUy  make  losses.  Kventually  creditors 
wUl  take  over  and  inefficient  management 
will  be  eliminated.  Thus  one  of  the  major 


forces  leading  firms  In  the  economy  to  ba 
efficient,  is  the  fear  of  bankruptcy. 

The  point  of  these  hearings  Is  to  consider 
a  loan  guarantee  for  LocUieed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. It  has  been  urged  on  this  commit- 
tee that  siich  a  guarantee  is  not  a  precedent. 
But  it  clearly  is  a  precedent.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Bums  recommended  last 
week  before  this  committee  that  the  govern- 
ment be  given  authority  to  guarantee  emer- 
gency loans  to  flnanetaOy  troubled  companies. 
If  the  Lockheed  guarantee  Is  approved,  then 
the  next  logical  step  wlU  be  to  guarantee 
loans  to  all  large  financially  dlstreased  cor- 
porations. While  the  Lockheed  guarantee  is 
alleged  to  be  a  special  case,  each  corporate 
failure  or  would-be  faUure  will  be  a  spe- 
cial case.  There  wUl  be  a  general  HMwitrfrt  for 
tax  payers  funds  to  baU  out  Inefficiently  run 
firms  and  to  reduce  the  pressures  of  the  mar- 
ket place. 

Consider  the  potential  long  run  damage  to 
the  economy  of  this  precedent.  It  will  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  stick  of  bankruptcy.  It 
wUl  therefore  reduce  the  Incentives  for 
American  buslneas  to  be  efficient — at  least 
blgboslnees. 

As  you  all  know  the  British  economy  has 
not  been  known  for  its  efficiency  in  recent 
years.  While  there  are  many  complex  factors 
Involved  In  the  British  problems.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  coincidental  that  for  some  years 
the  British  government  has  taken  upon  itself 
the  req)onslblllty  for  balltog  out  financially 
dlstreased  companies.  I  understand  that  the 
British  Oovemmant  is  nov  trying  to  reduce 
the  dependence  of  their  buslneas  on  the  Oov- 
enunent.  Coiporatlons  are  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  declsioos.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  we  went  down  the  path  that  the  British 
followed  Just  when  they  have  learned  the 
hard  lesson  that  the  stick  of  losses  is  neces- 
sary as  wen  as  the  carrot  of  profits. 

Thus  en  general  principles  it  would  seem 
unfortunate  to  guarantee  loans  for  Lock- 
heed; it  would  be  even  worse  to  accept  the 
Federal  Beaerves  reconxmendation  to  give  the 
government  general  iwwer  to  aid  financially 
distressed  companies. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  merits  of  the  Lockheed 
case  itself.  It  Is  alleged  that  bankruptcy  will 
be  the  toevltable  result  If  the  Government 
refuses  to  guarantee  a  $260  million  loan. 
Furthermore  it  Is  alleged  that  bankruptcy 
will  result  in  the  demise  of  the  L-1011  air 
bus  project.  Neither  allegaUon  is  neceesarlly 
correct.  First,  bankruptcy  will  result  if  in  the 
eyes  of  major  creditors,  especially  the  con- 
sortlimi  of  banks  that  has  granted  Lockheed 
$400  million  credit,  a  new  maiugement  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  retrieve  more  from  the 
enterprise  than  is  Ukely  by  the  existing  man- 
agers; that  Is,  If  the  creditors  feel  they  can 
receive  a  greater  return  on  their  Investment 
In  Lockheed  by  forcing  it  into  bankruptcy 
and  havtog  a  new  management,  then  they 
will  do  so.  Given  the  sorry  track  record  of 
Lockheed  to  the  last  few  years,  I  would  be 
surprised  if  they  did  not  believe  that  new 
management  and  a  general  reorganization 
would  recover  more  of  their  assets  than  the 
current  management  is  Ukely  to.  Not  only 
does  this  seem  reasonable  but  desirable.  The 
Government  should  not  be  to  the  poeltlon 
<rf  sustaining  a  particular  management,  espe- 
cially of  a  firm  that  has  suffered  substanUal 
losses  for  the  last  two  years  under  Its  guid- 
ance. 

In  other  words  bankruptcy  means  a  gen- 
eral reorganization  of  the  corporation  under 
new  management.  WlU  this  new  manage- 
ment which  Is  representtog  the  toterests  of 
creditors  conttoue  the  L-1101  project?  It  wlU 
If  to  the  eyes  of  the  creditors  the  probabiU- 
ties  are  such  that  they  can  get  more  of  their 
original  tovestment  back  by  doing  so.  The 
creditors  therefore  will  make  a  hard  beaded 
analysis  of  the  situation  and  decide  whether 
the  plane  is  Ukely  to  be  a  succeitt  or  not. 
Stocc  the  creditors  which  toclude  major  air- 
itoes  who  WlU  be  futiure  customers  have  so 
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much  at  stake,  their  decision  Is  likely  to  be 
extremely  weU  informed.  Thus  to  argue  that 
the  L-lOll  plane  will  be  abandoned  Is  to 
argue  that  creditors  won't  thtok  that  it  to 
likely  to  be  a  success.  Are  the  creditors  a 
better  Judge  of  the  viability  of  the  project, 
or  is  Secretary  Connally  and  the  executives  of 
Lockheed? 

Thus  U  Secretary  Connally  Is  correct  in 
that  bankruptcy  means  the  demise  of  the 
airbus,  then  it  would  Ukely  mean  that  the 
government  would  lose  money  on  thto  loan 
guarantee.  If  he  U  wrong,  then  the  only 
purpose  of  the  loan  guarantee  would  be  to 
support  the  existing  management  of  Lock- 
heed and  reduce  the  risks  to  creditors  of  a 
step  they  would  take  in  any  case. 

Much  stress  to  these  liearlngs  has  been  on 
the  potential  Job  loss  If  the  L-lOll  air  bus 
project  Is  abandoned.  As  Indicated  above  It 
is  not  clear  It  wUl  be  abandoned.  But  even 
if  it  were,  to  It  desirable  to  keep  uneconomic 
projects  afloat  simply  to  preserve  Jobs?  Thto 
peri>etuates  inefficiency.  If  a  company  to  pro- 
ducing the  wrong  project,  It  to  clearly  waste- 
ful for  the  government  to  aid  It  to  conttoue 
to  waste  resources  and  produce  unwanted 
goods.  A.WJ>.A.  for  aerospace  engtoeers 
seems  undesirable  and  a  waste  of  rttources. 
WhUe  I  sympathslae  with  the  Individuals 
and  their  families  laid  off  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  they  are  hardly  candidates  for  the 
most  disadvantaged  groups  to  the  U-S.  If 
the  Congress  feeto  that  too  great  a  bmxlen 
of  readjustment  of  resources  to  being  borne 
by  Individuals  to  the  aerospace  todustry  and 
In  southern  CaUfomla  to  particular,  then 
facUIUtlng  the  Indlvlduato'  relocation  and 
reemployment  to  other  areas  and  sectors  of 
the  economy  would  be  more  tiseful  and  less 
wasteful  than  perpetuating  their  employ- 
ment to  producing  unwanted  products. 

Next.  I  want  to  touch  on  a  philosophical 
potot.  I  am  a  coUege  teacher.  I  talk  with 
students  every  day.  Many  are  dlsUluslrmed 
with  the  American  system.  They  say  that 
there  to  utUe  difference  between  the  ifatem 
in  Buasla  and  Eastern  Kurope  and  that  of 
the  State  Capitalism  to  the  United  States. 
The  Government  here  simply  protects  the 
vested  totereat  of  the  large  c(»poratlons. 
There  to  no  discipline  of  the  market  place, 
they  claim.  The  corporations  can  manipulate 
the  government  to  guarantee  their  profits. 
I  have  been  able  to  argue.  I  think  some- 
what BuccessfuUy  that  there  to  market  dlsd- 
P^ne  to  the  U.S..  that  corporations  must 
serve  their  customers  and  try  to  be  efficient 
or  to  the  long  run,  they  wIU  suffer  losses  and 
be  forced  toto  bankruptcy.  However,  if  the 
Government  does  baU  out  Lockheed,  then  it 
wUl  be  more  dlfflciUt  to  convince  them  that 
the  system  does  wwk.  And  to  fact  to  the 
extent  that  the  Government  doea  get  toto 
the  business  of  guaranteeing  loans  to  finan- 
claUy  dtotressed  corporaUons,  there  wiU  be 
less  motivation  for  companlea  to  serve  the 
pubUc.  The  American  free-enterprise  system 
wlU  not  work  as  weU. 

As  I  have  already  argued  a  loan  giuirantee 
would  be  a  precedent.  The  next  step  would 
be  guaranteeing  loans  to  aU  large  flnanclaUy 
distressed  corporations.  Thto  could  cost  the 
Government  hundreds  of  millions.  But  more 
troublesome  wUl  be  the  problem  of  deciding 
which  firms  are  eligible  for  loan  guarantees 
and  which  are  not.  Is  the  Government  to  dis- 
criminate against  small  firms?  Can  the  Gov- 
ernment get  toto  the  business  of  guarantee- 
ing loans  to  mom  and  pop  stores?  In  other 
words,  granttog  thto  loan  guarantee  wlU  es- 
tablish an  unfortim&te  precedent  which  wiU 
come  back  to  haunt  the  Congress. 

STATXmNT   OF   ALAN  OlSSItSPAN,   TvtstoTtn, 

TowNszirD-GamrapAif  ft  Co.,  Inc. 
>Cr.  Chairman,  I  am  meet  appreciative  of 
your  Invitation  to  comment  on  the  proposal 
to  provide  a  federal  loan  guarantee  for  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 
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I  am  to  fundamental  dtoagreement  with 
thto  type  of  loan  guarantee  becaues  it  wotild 
set  a  major  precedent  which  could  have  far- 
reachtog  consequences.  To  place  the  federal 
government  to  a  position  where  it  can  pick 
and  choose  which  particular  private  enter- 
prises should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
into  bankruptcy,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
subsidization  of  the  least  efficient  firms  in 
an  Industry.  I  believe  we  often  lose  sight  of 
the  tremendous  churning  that  goes  on  to  a 
free,  competitive  economy — of  the  way  to 
which  firms  vying  for  profltabiUty  attempt 
to  marshal  their  resoiu'ces  In  the  most  pro- 
ductive manner.  It  is  the  very  threat  of 
iMmkruptcy  which  often  Jolts  firms,  large 
and  small,  from  toefflcient  practices  in  their 
utilization  of  labor  and  capital  and  in  their 
methods  of  ftoanclng  and  mso'keting.  To 
have  the  possibility  of  falUng  back  on  a 
guarantor  of  last  resort  must  inevitably  re- 
move thto  very  valuable  prod  to  efficiency  and 
productivity.  To  Institute  such  a  mechantom 
can  only  impair  the  vlablUty  of  ouir  free 
enterprise  system  and  slow  the  grovrth  of 
Uvlng  standards  of  the  American  people. 

Moreover,  It  to  Important  to  remember 
that  when  the  federal  government  guar- 
antees private  credit  It  does  not  add  to  the 
total  financial  reeources  available.  It  only 
moves  one  borrower  up  In  the  credit  rating 
queue  at  the  expense  of  other  borrowers  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a 
guarantee. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  Hoover 
Commission  with  the  htotory  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  mtod  noted 
that  "direct  lendtog  by  the  government  to 
persons  or  enterprtoes  opens  up  dangerous 
poesibiUties  of  waste  and  favorittom  ...  it 
invites  poUtlcal  and  private  pressures,  or 
even  corruption." 

Of  more  Immediate  concern,  however,  to 
whether  the  proposed  loan  guarantee  to  an 
effective  response  to  the  crtsto  that  now  con- 
fronts Lockheed.  What  would  such  a  loetn 
do?  First,  barring  as  yet  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties, production  of  the  L-1011  would  be  ex- 
pedited. Presumably,  one  hundred  at  more 
planes  eventuaUy  would  be  produced  and 
the  loan  under  federal  guarantee  repaid.  But 
there  spears  Uttle  chance  of  full  recovery 
of  the  $1  blUlon-plus  already  invested  in  this 
project.  A  substantial  part — several  hun- 
dred mlUlon  dollars — wiU  doubtless  be  loet. 
In  fact,  by  any  reasonably  conservative  eval- 
uation It  has  already  been  lost.  The  work 
force  conunitted  to  the  L-lOll  by  Lockheed 
and  its  sub-contractors  would,  if  thto  loan 
guarantee  goes  through,  I  assume  be  kept  on 
their  Jobs  for  several  years. 

But  is  thto  aU  a  net  gato?  Certainly  the 
longer-term  effects  on  aerospace  employment 
are  by  no  means  clear.  The  DC-10  and  L-1011 
are  very  sImUar  planes,  calculated  to  serve 
substantially  the  same  market.  Hence,  the 
longer-term  airframe  production  and  em- 
ployment picture  to  likely  to  be  determined 
by  total  airbus  demand  rather  than  the  ex- 
totenoe  of  Lockheed.  WhUe  there  may  con- 
ceivably be  some  slippage  should  the  L-1011 
program  be  dtobanded,  substantially  all  of 
the  orders  are  likely  to  shift  to  the  DC-10. 
Hence,  although  one  cannot  deny  that  the 
termination  of  the  L-lOll  would  have  a 
severe  Immediate  Impact  upon  the  employees 
of  Lockheed  and  its  sub-contractors,  the 
longer-run  trend  of  U.S.  aerospace  employ- 
ment may  not  be  significantly  altered. 

Moreover,  owing  to  the  heavy  initial  fixed 
costs  Involved  in  any  airbus  program,  incre- 
mental costs  of  additions  to  the  production 
line  of  the  DC-10  should  be  relatvely  low. 
The  so-caUed  "learning  ciarve"  in  airframe 
assembly  often  yields  very  substantial  sav- 
ings at  the  taU-end  of  long  production  runs. 
Thto  implies  that  any  switch  in  demand  from 
the  L-1011  to  the  DC-10  could  be  coeted  out 
at    significantly   lower   average    costs    than 


would  be  Involved  in  the  Initial  runs  of 
the  L-1011.  Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
airbus  production  and  use,  the  productivity 
gains  achieved  by  extending  the  production 
lines  of  the  DC-10  could  act  as  a  partial 
offset  to  the  losses  incurred  should  Lockheed 
cease  production  of  the  L-1011. 

I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  what  are  ad- 
mittedly complex  questions  of  cost  analysto 
and  legality.  However.  I  do  wish  to  potot  out 
that  In  an  over-aU  sense  there  to  a  credit 
from  extending  DC-10  production  runs  which 
directly  or  indirectly  may  accrue  either  to 
those  airlines  currently  conunitted  to  the 
L-1011  or  to  purchasers  of  the  DC-10  gen- 
erally. 

But,  more  Importantly,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  proposed  loan  g^uarantee 
does  not  guarantee  the  extotence  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  It  to  merely 
a  vehicle  to  baU  out  one  particular  sub- 
stantial tovestment  made  by  Lockheed,  which 
in  retropsect  was  clearly  a  poor  one.  It  by 
no  means  guarantees  the  extotence  of  Lock- 
heed in  the  future,  as  I  wiU  indicate  short- 
ly. Moreover,  saving  that  part  of  the  L-1011 
Investment  which  to  stiU  salvageable  to  by 
no  means  a  net  savings  to  the  aerospace  to- 
dustry as  a  whole  or  to  the  economy  gen- 
eraUy.  Whatever  gains  there  may  be,  If  any, 
are  clearly  short-run  and  much  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  precedent  which  the 
Federal  guarantee  encourages. 

The  Lockheed  crtsto  to  an  early  symptom 
of  a  much  broader  problem  which  will  con- 
front the  American  economy  diulng  the  next 
five  years — that  to,  the  reqiUred  shrinkage 
to  our  over-all  aerospace-mUitary  complex. 
Even  the  most  optlmiistlc  pojectlons  of  our 
mUitary  and^vUian  airframe  requirements 
over  the  next  five  years  suggest  a  decltoe  to 
capacity  needs.  The  process  of  retrenchment 
WiU  understandably  be  difficvilt,  but  at- 
tempts to  shore  up  an  todustry  declining  for 
fundamental  economic  reasons  must  to  the 
end  turn  out  to  be  both  costly  and  self- 
defeating. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  downside  ot 
a  cycle,  the  upside  of  which  began  a  decade 
ago.  During  the  early  1960'8  a  major  expan- 
sion in  our  general  purpose  forces,  specifi- 
cally Air  Force  and  Navy  squadrons,  was 
initiated.  Thto  program  was  weU  tmderway 
when  the  air  war  to  Vietnam  escalated.  As  a 
reexilt,  the  time  schediUe  for  equipping  our 
wing  structure  with  modern  aircraft  was 
moved  ahead.  On  top  of  thto,  we  had  to 
replace  large  losses  of  Jet  fighters  and  hell- 
copters.  Thus,  to  be  able  to  sustato  both  the 
accelerated  rate  of  buUdup  and  the  level  of 
loeses,  a  massive  tocrease  in  airframe  pro- 
duction was  undertaken. 

Even  had  we  maintatoed  the  early  high 
levels  of  air  combat  to  Vietnam,  it  to  likely 
that  airframe  productlcm  would  stlU  have 
slipped  as  fighter  and  helicopter  InventOTy 
goals  were  finally  met.  Thto  normal  retrench- 
ment, however,  was  accelerated  by  other 
factors.  As  the  air  war  was  de-emphasized, 
our  losses  dropped  sharply.  In  addition, 
owing  to  technical  and  cost  difficulties,  the 
few  aircraft  programs  stUl  scheduled  for 
heavy  production  In  the  current  period,  bwA. 
as  the  F-lll  and  the  C-6A  programs,  were 
scaled  back.  Concurrently,  our  space  program 
peaked  and  clvUlan  air  carrier  requirements 
for  new  equipment  were  reduced. 

WhUe  some  of  these  forces  are  temporary 
and  apt  to  be  reversed.  It  to  very  difficult  to 
construct  a  credible  projection  of  mUitary 
and  clvUUn  aerospace  requirements  which 
can  keep  present  capacity  profitably  em- 
ployed. Consequently,  the  most  reasonable 
assumption  to  that  in  the  years  Immedlattiy 
ahead  we  wlU  experience  a  decltoe  to  aero- 
space faculties  and,  through  merger  or  liqui- 
dation, find  ourselves  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  fewer  major  aerospace  contractors. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  pains  asso- 


ciated with  the  retrenchment  of  so  important 
an  todustry  as  thto.  In  fact,  even  before 
Lockheed's  moet  recent  difficulties,  the  aero- 
q>aoe  Industry  was  to  what  many  have  per- 
haps rightly  caUed  a  major  depression.  How- 
ever, if  Lockheed  to  continuously  propped 
up  (and  I  mean  more  than  by  the  planned 
loan  guarantee),  without  a  major  reversal 
to  the  long-term  aeroq>ace  outlook,  some 
othM*  major  company  to  the  todustry  must 
find  itself  to  trouble.  Unless  we  are  wiUing 
to  embark  upon  a  major  new  aerospace 
weapons  expansion,  some  contraction  In  the 
industry,  scxne  further  losses  of  Jotae,  mergers 
and  possibly  bankruptcies,  appear  Inevlteible. 

With  respect  to  the  broader  question  of  a 
government  lending  or  guaranteeing  agency, 
I  think  certato  potots  should  be  made. 
Despite  our  concern  with  the  current  reces- 
sion, the  economy  today  to  functioning  to  a 
wbcHly  different  world  from  that  which  char- 
acterized the  1930's,  when  the  severe  financial 
difficulties,  foUowtog  the  coUapse  of  the 
economy,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  RF.C. 
We  exist,  and  have  extoted  since  the  end  at 
World  War  n.  In  a  period  of  relative  pros- 
perity. Thus,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  govemm^it  loans  or  guarantees  as  a 
temporary  expedient  pending  a  return  to 
proq>erity.  In  fact,  the  types  of  problems 
which  have  now  led  to  the  caU  for  govern- 
ment guarantees  are  structural  and  threaten 
to  be  long-standing. 

Although  our  level  of  activity  by  any  hto- 
toric  standard  to  high,  profit  margins  have 
only  just  emerged,  and  then  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins,  from  their  lowest  leveto 
stoce  the  1930's.  The  debt  btirden  of  our 
bustoess  structure  has  risen  sharply.  As  a 
result,  toterest  charges,  loan  amortizations 
and  other  legaUy  fixed  obligations  have  now 
reached  the  potot  where  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  large,  as  weU  as  smaUer,  business  en- 
terprises are  barely  able  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments at  the  present  depressed  leveto  of 
cash  fiow.  Unfortimately,  the  current  outlook 
suggests  that  the  problem  of  subnormal  cor- 
porate profitabUity  and  attendant  financial 
difficulties  to  one  which  to  apt  to  perstot  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  throughout  the  re- 
matoder  of  thto  decade.  So  long  as  thto  con- 
dition peralsts.  Increasing  demands  wUl  be 
heard  to  substitute  government  guarantees 
for  private  financial  worthtoess.  (WhUe  I 
sympathize  with  the  attempts  embodied  to  S. 
2016  to  delimit  the  scope  of  such  guarantees, 
I  fear  It  wlU  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so, 
once  such  a  blU  becomes  law.) 

We  WlU  have  aU  become  concerned  to  re- 
cent years  with  the  seeming  IntractlblUty  of 
wage  Increases  to  rlstog  unemployment. 
Levels  of  unemployment  which  historically 
would  have  created  labor  market  slack  and, 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
generated  a  market  reduction  to  the  rate 
of  wage  increases,  have  been  slow  to  do  so 
thto  time.  Thto  has  been  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors imptogtog  on  corporate  profitabUity. 
Major  Increases  in  unemployment  benefits 
and  welfare  programs  have  markedly  reduced 
the  financial  hardship  historically  associated 
with  unemployment.  WhUe  soclologtots  may 
argue  that  this  to  aU  to  the  good,  its  second- 
ary effect  has  surely  been  to  reduce  competi- 
tive pressures  withto  the  labor  market  and 
hence  to  induce  a  shift  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  collective  bargaining  process 
towards  labor.  This  necessarily  must  lead, 
other  things  equal,  to  a  higher  average  rate 
of  tocrease  in  wages  than  would  have  oc- 
curred one  or  two  decades  ago  in  labor  mar- 
kets with  statistically  slmUar  unemployment 
characteristics. 

Recent  evidence  also  suggests  that  rates  of 
retivn  on  the  capital  tovestments  made  by 
a  number  of  todustries  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years  have  been  unexpectedly  poor. 
Moreover,  the  increasing  proportion  of  ci4>ital 
expenditures  devoted  to  abating  poUutlon 
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must  Alao  inhibit  »ve»ge  rates  of  return  In 
the  future. 

Wblle  It  Is  r«aaon«ble  to  expect  some 
eventiuJ  Improvement  In  profitability,  it  Is 
dUflcult  to  Imagine  either  profit  marsinB  or 
rates  of  ratum  on  new  o^iltal  InTaatmc&t 
being  restored  to  the  levels  which  existed 
five  and  ten  years  ago.  If ,  as  I  suspect,  ntar- 
gins  remain  subnormal  during  the  decade 
of  the  1»70'B,  it  will  be  difficult  to  raise  the 
substantial  quanttties  of  equity  money  that 
almost  every  flow  of  funds  analysis  suggests 
'Will  be  required.  Hence,  the  longer-term 
financial  pwpects  of  American  business  are 
scarcely  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  current 
dUBculUes  are  of  a  short-term  or  emergency 
nature;  rather,  they  reflect  far  more  basic 
problems. 

In  atldlUon.  it  must  be  recognized  that 
while  the  quantity  of  long-term  savings 
flowing  Into  the  capital  markets  does  vary 
from  year  to  year,  it  Is  not  an  unlimited 
ao\irce  of  funds.  Oovemment  loan  guarantees, 
direct  and  indirect,  necessarily  single  out  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  econorny  for  special  treat- 
ment. Presently  It  Is  primarily  housing,  via 
government  guaranteed  mortgagea.  Presiux- 
ably,  in  the  future  we  wlU  be  seeing  other 
areas  where  the  financing  requirements  are 
met  by  "sei-asldas"  in  the  market  through 
the  guarantee  aoadumism.  Government  loan 
guarantees  tend  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  pool 
of  long-term  savings  available  for  nonguar- 
anteed  private  borrowing.  Hence,  the  initial 
problem  of  Inadequate  cash  flow  for  business 
will  tend  to  be  oonqwunded  by  these  expand- 
ing guarantee  prognuns. 

In  such  a  ease,  the  Administration  and  the 
Congreas  an  likely  to  be  faced  with  a  major 
dilemma  dtaraeteriaed  by  increasing  de- 
mands of  a  politlral  nature  on  a  limited 
reaoinrce — real  aavlnga.  All  things  cannot  be 
accompHshed.  Attempts  to  do  so  without 
reallaatkm  of  the  implications  can  only  lead 
to  grave  dlamptlaDs  in  our  economic  system. 

Before  the  CongnsB  moves  in  the  direction 
of  a  new  form  at  guarantee  with  wideepread 
oonsequeneaa,  I  mpeetfully  recommend  that 
a  thorough  »»»wtw-*«'M^  of  the  thrust  of  all 
such  progiami  be  reviewed  in  a  total  context. 
We  are  all  aware  that  vrttlle  many  programs 
may  appear  desirable  when  fTamlnert  in  Iso- 
latlcm,  in  the  broader  context  they  are  seen 
In  a  much  leas  favorable  light. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  27,  1971] 

Wnx  LocKHiiB  Riviva   RFC? 

(By  Robert  Samuelson) 

"/  hoi  b««n  hrmight  up  in  the  belief  that 
the  three  moat  necessary  things  to  a  satis- 
factory life  vere  family,  religion,  and  mon- 
ey."— Jesse  Jones,  former  chairman  of  the 
Beconstructlon  Finance  Corporation. 

Is  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
about  to  be  resurrected? 

By  the  end  of  last  week,  it  appeared  that 
Congress  might  Just  perform  something  ap- 
proaching such  a  supernatural  feat.  Only 
18  years  earlier  the  Congress  had  said  the 
last  rites  over  the  RFC — one  of  the  aggres- 
sive, ambitious  New  Deal  agencies,  a  sort  of 
super-government  bank,  which,  from  1932  to 
1953.  made  more  than  $40  billion  worth  of 
loans  to  corporations,  banks,  special  wartime 
companies,  and  local  governments. 

A  number  of  pronUnent  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  wanfc^Tig  ^nd  Currency 
Committee,  have  been  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  RFC  t(a  years,  but  their  enthusiasm 
hardly  accounts  for  the  sudden  wave  of 
popularity.  If  there  is  a  medicine  that  will 
revive  the  RFC.  it  U  speUed  Lockheed. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  desperately  needs 
what  an  BFC-llke  agency  is  adept  at  provid- 
ing: government-guaranteed  loans.  Unless  it 
receives  $260  million  worth  of  those  loaxis 


(and  the  company's  banks  Insist  they  wont 
supply  the  money  without  federal  backing), 
Lockheed  will  be  unable  to  comidete  its  Trl- 
Star  Jumbo  jet,  and  without  the  TriStar,  the 
firm  will  dive  into  bankruptcy. 

A  sympathetic  Nixon  administration  pro- 
posed a  $260  million  guarantee  exclusively  for 
Irfxkheed.  Now,  after  two  and  a  half  weeks 
of  hearings,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Coomilttee  Is  considering  a  substitute 
measure,  which,  if  not  an  identical  twin  of 
the  old  RFC,  at  least  looks  like  a  blood  rela- 
tive. It  may  well  follow  the  lines  suggested 
by  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Bums  and  provide  authority  for  up  to  $3 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  to  big  corporations 
experiencing  financial  problems. 

Who  might  ask  for  the  guarantees?  No  one 
knows,  but  more  than  a  few  giant  firms  have 
flirted— -or  are  flirting — with  financial  prob- 
lems that  could  propel  them  to  Washington 
for  assistance:  Chrysler.  Pan  Am  World  Air- 
ways, or  possibly  another  major  aerospace 
company,  like  Orununan. 

For  Lockheed,  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages to  the  switch. 

One  experienced  Congressional  aide  scorn- 
fully characterlMs  the  original  $280  mlUlon 
guarantee  proposal  as  a  "private  bill"— a  term 
usually  reserved  for  a  Congressman's  legisla- 
tion to  aid  constituents  on  such  personal 
matters  as  immigration  and  claims  against 
the  government.  The  broader  bill  would  Jetl- 
■on  this  narrow  "special  tuterest"  stigma. 
Already.  Sen.  Majority  leader  Mike  Stensfldd 
(D-Mont.).  an  opponent  of  the  initial  pro- 
posal, has  indicated  he  could  support  a  more 
general  measure. 

Moreover,  substitution  may  divert  atten- 
tion away  ttom  some  of  the  more  slippery  de- 
t*Us«»f  Lockheed's  current  plight.  The  broad- 
er  legMatlon  is  almost  certain  to  generate  its 
own  thick  cloud  of  controversy.  Some  econ- 
omists have  denounced  the  Idea  as  an  Ul- 
advised  scheme  that  will  send  shaky  com- 
panies scurrying  to  the  government  for  sal- 
vation. 

"It  is  the  very  threat  of  bankruptcy  which 
often  Jolts  firms,  large  and  small,  from  In- 
eflicient  practloea  In  their  utUlzation  of  labor 
and  calptal  and  in  their  methods  of  financ- 
ing and  marketing,"  economist  Alan  Oreen- 
apttn  told  the  Banking  and  Curreccy  Com- 
mittee last  week.  "To  have  the  possibility  of 
faUlng  back  on  a  guarantor  of  last  resort  (the 
government)  must  inevitably  remove  this 
very  valuable  prod  to  efficiency  and  produc- 
ttvlty." 

The  proposal  may  also  be  attacked  as  an 
opm  InvlUtlon  to  poUtieal  abuse.  Anyone 
who  makes  this  criticism  wlU  be  able  to 
point  to  the  old  RFC.  In  its  dying  years,  the 
RFC  was  a  frequent  subject  ol  Congressional 
investigation  of  charges  that  powerful 
Democrats  and  Republicans  improperly  In- 
flUMioed  the  agency — sometimes  over  the  ob- 
jections of  staff — to  approve  loans  to  politi- 
cally-favored firms. 

Even  without  the  suggestion  of  corruption, 
many  economists  and  businessmen  will  un- 
doubtedly argue  that  firms  that  must  seek 
guarantees  probably  deserve  to  expire.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Lockheed. 

KUthful  observers  of  the  Lockheed  affair 
have  witnessed  a  classic  episode  of  attempt- 
ed industrial  assassination.  The  most  vigor- 
ous opponents  of  the  loan  guarantee  are 
probably  to  be  found  among  rival  aeroepace 
firms.  General  Electric  (which  makes  engines 
for  the  rival  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10) 
and  North  American  Rockwell  have  both 
openly  belittled  the  proposal.  Two  top  vice 
presidents  of  McDonnell  Douglas  have  pub- 
licly damned  the  Lockheed  guarantee. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why.  Squeezed 
simultaneously  by  declining  goverimient 
(q>ace  and  military)  spending  and  static  air- 
line orders,  the  indtistry  has  shrunk  con- 
siderably since  its  boom  year  of   1968: 
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With  the  future  saturated  in  uncertainty, 
some  economists  contend,  as  Greenspan  said, 
that  if  Lockheed  Is  permanently  propped  upi 
another  "major  oompany  In  the  industry 
must  find  itself  in  trouble."  The  Administra- 
tion and  Lockheed,  by  contrast,  characterize 
the  company's  problems  as  primarily  short- 
range  reflecting  trauma  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
Rolls  Royce  (manufacturer  of  the  TrlStar's 
engines). 

To  skeptical  economists,  however,  new  gov- 
ernment loans  (or  loan  guarantees)  simply 
constitute  an  undesirable  subsidy  to  certain 
sectors  of  the  economy  diverting  funds  from 
arees  which  deserve  and  need  the  fxmds 
more. 

This  strict  standard  of  economic  purity 
may  not  impress  Congress.  Aside  from  tartlTs 
and  special  tax  provisions — all  of  which  pro- 
vide hidden  subsidies — the  government  al- 
ready supplies  open  subsidies  to  many  parts 
of  the  ostensibly  private  economy.  Tot  ex- 
ample : 

Ship  builders  and  operators  have  received 
direct  subsidies  since  1938  that  now  total 
nearly  $4  bUUon  as  an  offset  against  lower 
foreign  wages. 

To  provide  airline  service  to  smaller  cities, 
the  government  has  been  making  direct  sub- 
sidles  to  airlines  for  years  with  the  payment 
projected  at  $63  for  FT  1971. 

Farmers,  of  course,  are  the  Mggest  recipi- 
ents of  direct  subetdles,  which  they  coQect 
as  both  price  support  for  their  crops  (with 
the  government  buying  their  output  at  a  pre- 
determlned  price  level)  and  outright  payment 
for  complying  with  certain  Agriculture  De- 
partment regtUations. 

In  FT  1971.  the  total  outlay  amounts  to 
$2.7  billion. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  loan  giiar- 
antee  proposal  appear  acutely  aware  of  the 
objections  that  are  likely  to  be  raised. 

Federal  Reserve  chairman  Burns  says  the 
loan  giiarantee  authority  should  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort  to  imderpin  firms  so  large 
that  their  collapse  would  do  "serious  injury" 
to  the  economy.  The  Penn  Central's  bank- 
ruptcy a  year  ago.  he  polnU  out,  so  fright- 
ened many  lenders  that  numerous  companies 
experienced  temporary  problems  in  receiv- 
ing needed  loans.  In  the  last  18  months. 
Burns  says  only  two  firms  would  possibly 
have  qualified  for  assistance  under  his  def- 
inition: Penn  Central  and  Lockheed. 

The  Bums  bill  would  establish  a  three- 
man  commission  consisting  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Fed.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pass  upon 
applications  for  loan  guarantees;  the  com- 
mission would  have  no  permanent  staff, 
which.  Burns  says,  would  have  a  vested  In- 
terest in  keeping  Itself  busy — i.e.  drumming 
up  business. 

Bums  sees  the  loan  guarantee  authority 
receiving  IttUe,  if  any,  use.  "I  think  it's  a 
most  humiliating  experience  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  come  to  government."  he  t(dd  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

But  other  proposals  suggest  a  broader 
application  of  the  guarantees.  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlto  (R-N.T.)  envisions  the  guarantees 
going  to  medium-size  firms  with  temporary 
problems,  and  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.) 
champions  a  Development  Bank,  which,  like 
the  RFC,  might  extend  direct  loans  to  hous- 
ing or  local  governments. 
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Such  is  the  confusion  that  surrounds  Lock- 
heed tlutt  there  Is  no  aasuianoe  that  any 
legislation  will  emvge  from  Congress.  The 
circumstances  are  certainly  lees  compelling 
than  those  that  first  gave  birth  to  the  RFC. 

OrlglnaUy  created  under  Hoover,  the 
agency  did  not  really  bloesom  until  the  New 
Deal  when  Booaerclt  wg^otaitvA  Jesse  H. 
Jones — an  authoritarian,  ambitious.  Inde- 
pendent-minded Texan,  who  once  worked  as 
a  lumberman — as  chairman.  Jones  expanded 
the  RFC  into  a  small  empire,  abandoning 
the  narrow  goals  of  Hoover's  appointees  to 
preferred  stocks  in  banks,  make  loans  to 
btmtnewea,  and  establiah  a  host  of  subeid- 
tariee,  many  of  which  survive  to  this  day: 
The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  The 
Export-Import  Bank. 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  Depression, 
the  BKTs  etantWng  slipped  considerably. 
Oongrwilnnnl  investigating  subconmUttees 
were  cUmUng  all  over  the  agency.  The  chair- 
men of  the  Democratic  and  R^ubllcan 
Oommltteea,  both  attorneys,  were  accused  of 
improperly  practicing  before  the  RFC  when 
they  occupied  important  political  poets.  More 
serious,  there  were  cliques  of  Washington 
Insiders  with  close  ties  to  the  RFC's  direc- 
tors. One  resourceful  jroung  man  who  started 
his  government  career  in  1940  as  a  $1,040  a 
year  messenger,  developed  into  a  $80,000  a 
year  "expediter"  of  RFC  loans  by  1960. 

After  one  hearing.  Sen.  J.  William  Ful- 
bright  (D-Ark.),  chairman  of  the  investi- 
gating subcommittee,  was  moved  to  com- 
ment: "I  have  never  heard  so  much  lying  in 
my  life."  And  so.  In  the  summer  of  1953, 
Congreas  q«iletly  put  the  RFC  to  sleep. 

(From  the  Mew  Tork  Times,  July  16,  1971] 
A  New  R.F.C.? 

The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  as  a  result  of  huge  ooat 
overruns  on  military  programs  and  delays  in 
bulldijag  its  L-1011  Trlstar  airbus  for  ocMn- 
merdal  airlines,  says  that  nothing  can  save 
it  but  a  Oovemment  loan  guarantee  of  $250 
million.  Powerful  pressures  are  being  brought 
to  bear  on  Congress  to  grant  this  loan  guar- 
antee. 

A  groxip  of  24  banks.  Which  has  already 
extend  $400-mmion  in  credits  to  Lodcheed, 
refuses  to  put  up  the  extra  $260  million  with- 
out a  Government  guarantee.  William  H. 
Moore,  chairman  of  Bankers  Trust,  says  that 
he  can't  see  why  Lockheed  shouldn't  be 
helped  Inasmuch  as  "there  isn't  a  private 
enterprise  company  or  organization  that  isnt 
now  leoeivlng  help  or  about  to  get  help." 

The  steel  and  textUe  people.  Mr.  Moore 
points  out,  want  help  in  the  form  of  Import 
quotas;  the  farm  people  "have  been  heli>ed 
for  years";  and  small  businesses  have  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  So  he  canitot 
see  bow  loan  guarantees  for  Lockheed — and 
the  banks — strike  "at  the  heart  of  private  en- 
terprise at  all."  In  brief,  big  corporations 
have  as  much  right  to  welfare  as  anyone 
else. 

Rather  thiui  simply  put  through  special 
legislation  to  ball  out  LoclUieed.  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6, 
has  now  approved  a  bUl  authoridng  Oov- 
emment guarantees  of  loans  to  any  com- 
panies whose  failure  would  "adversely  and 
seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  nation." 
The  bill  vrould  let  the  Government  guaran- 
tee up  to  $2  billion  in  such  loans,  of  which 
no  single  company,  by  a  curious  coincidence. 
coiUd  get  more  than  $250  mimnw  ^x  )ieimt 
not  at  any  one  time. 

Impelled  by  Lockheed's  imminent  faUure, 
Congreas  Is  thus  rushing  through  legislation 
to  re  establiah  nthat  amoimts  to  the  cfld  Re- 
g«Ptnictlon  nneaee  Corporatien  of  Oieet 
DepraHlan  days,  which  was  flmdly  abollalMd 
after  W<x1d  War  n.  The  aiguoMat  for  a  new 


R.F.C.  is  that  the  nation's  economy  is  in 
such  perilous  straits  that  the  failure  of  Lock- 
heed or  some  other  laige  companies  would 
bring  on  a  liqoldl^  crisis  and  widening  fi- 
nancial catastrophe. 

Lockheed's  chairman,  Daniel  J.  Raugfa- 
ton,  aays  that  if  his  eompany  faUs,  "as  many 
aa  00,000  jobs"  throughout  the  nation  may 
be  lost;  this  includes  aU  17JB00  Lockheed 
workers  employed  on  the  L-1011,  another  16,- 
000  at  "our  thousands  of  supplier  plants." 
and.  because  of  multiplier  effects,  "thouawida 
of  others  whose  Jobs  would  be  affected  in- 
directly." 

But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Haugbton  says 
that  if  Lockheed  fails,  McDonnell  Douglas 
will  get  aU  the  business  with  its  DC-10  and 
will  have  a  $20-blllion  monopoly  of  "the 
wlde-bodled  tri-Jet  market."  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  American  economy  can  lose  all 
those  jobs  and  McDonnell  Douglas  simul- 
taneously pick  up  an  that  business. 

As  for  the  monopoly  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  duopoly 
with  Lockheed  as  one  of  its  membera  would 
increase  efficiency  and  save  the  public  money. 
Moreover,  Boeing  U  pushing  its  short-range 
version  of  the  747,  a  European  consortium 
is  planning  to  build  a  wlde-bodled  twin-Jet, 
the  A-300B,  and  it  is  not  unimaginable  that 
other  competitive  aircraft  will  in  time 
emerge. 

Lockheed  can  still  operate  In  receivership. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  and 
Lockheed's  Mr.  Haughton  are  agreed  that  the 
company  oould  fulfill  its  def  ise  obligations 
while  reorganizing  in  baivkruptcy.  Mr. 
Haughton  says,  however,  that  no  airline 
would  buy  the  L-1011  from  a  bankrupt  com- 
pany. He  does  not  e^laln,  however,  why 
Lockheed  itself  has  decided  to  go  on  buy- 
ing the  engines  for  the  L-1011  from  a  com- 
pany now  In  bankruptcy.  Bolls  Royoe. 

The  dominant  issue  in  tlie  Lockheed  case 
Is  whether  the  United  States  wants  to  take 
a  major  step  toward  establishing  not  merely 
a  precedent  but  an  agency  for  rescuing  large 
companies  that  are  falling.  In  the  specific 
case  of  Lockheed,  such  a  course  does  not 
appear  warranted.  If  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  new  R.F.C..  with  aU  the  dangers  of 
political  decision-making  where  vast  private 
economic  interests  are  involved,  and  all  the 
risks  of  furthering  a  trend  toward  state  so- 
cialism or  corporate  fascism.  Congress  should 
hold  exhaustive  hearings  that  would  give 
supporters  and  opponents  of  this  type  of 
legtsiatlan,  ineludtng  economic  experts,  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

If,  despite  all  the  money  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  poured  into  the  economy  since  the 
Bquee2«  of  last  year,  there  is  still  danger  of 
a  national  liquidity  crisis  and  an  economic 
disaster,  the  Administration  should  stop  talk- 
ing about  the  improvement  In  unemploy- 
ment and  the  fading  of  inflation  and  come 
up  with  a  new  eootkomic  plan.  If  a  Lockheed 
banlcruptcy  will  bring  the  economy  down, 
things  are  far  worse  than  the  country  has 
been  led  to  believe. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
what  I  think  is  a  meet  useful  discussion 
of  the  real  impact  <A  tmnkruptcy  on 
employment. 

The  average  person  thinks  of  bank- 
ruptey  as  large  firms  and  factories  being 
rased,  records  lunked,  employees  laid  off. 
and  so  forth.  Many  peof^.  including, 
perhaps,  Mnnbers  of  the  Senate,  do  not 


imderstand  the  situaitlon  in  this  par- 
ticular case  as  to  the  fun  impact  of 
chapter  X  reorganization  in  bankruptcy 
and  what  it  can  do. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  is  it 
not  true  that  with  the  vast  majority  of 
Jobs,  they  can  be  continued  undo-  bank- 
ruptcy in  most  cases,  and  is  that  not  true 
in  this  case? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  certainly  Is  true. 
Many  firms  which  have  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy, have,  imder  chapter  X  reorga- 
nieation  c<Hne  back  and  liave  been  suc- 
cessful and  have  become  larger  and  more 
important  corporations  than  they  were 
before. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
even  the  L-1011  will  be  continued  in 
bankruptcy  if  the  trustee  decides  that 
the  program  is  a  viable  one  and  can  be 
made  profitable,  which  is  the  cwitention 
of  those  who  favor  the  guarantee? 

Mr.  TAFT.  TTiat  certainly  is  the  case 
and,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  continued 
buildup  of  the  inv«»tory  occinred  even 
since  the  failure  of  the  Rolls-Royce  Co., 
and  its  takeover  by  the  Briti^  Govern- 
ment, would  indicate  tiiat  there  would 
certainly  be  very  strong  economic  pres- 
sure to  make  use  of  that  inventory  by  do- 
ing just  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  they 
are  right,  and  we  are  not  taking  a  risk, 
then  the  L-lOll  would  continue  even  in 
the  event  Lockheed  were  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Aiid  if  they  are 
wrong  and  the  Lr-1011  is  not  a  sound 
product,  then  a  guarantee  would  not  do 
any  good,  because  under  such  circum- 
stances Lockheed  wotild  very  likely  go 
into  bankruptcy  anyway. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So,  hi  either  event, 
the  guarantee  bill  will  not  save  jobs.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that,  if  the  guarantee 
works  out  favorably  so  that  the  L-1011 
continues,  the  jobs  will  not  be  lost.  And 
if  the  L-1011  is  a  sound  project,  it  may 
continue  without  the  guarantee  and  jobs 
win  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  aigument  of  the 
opposition  is  largely  refuted  by  the  excel- 
lent speech  of  the  Semttm-  from  Ohio  in 
which  he  has  gone  into  the  matter  in 
great  depth. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that — I  may  have 
misspoken — there  wiU  be  a  few  jobs  lost 
in  top  management. 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  is  very  likdy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  are  the  jobs  we 
are  talking  about  as  far  as  a  guarantee  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  TAFT.  "nie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  a 
coUoquy. 

Moncs  or  m.nTc  or  clotuu  iconow 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  yielding.  It  is  the  general  understand- 
ing that  a  motion  to  Inv^e  cloture  on 
tiie  pending  measure  will  be  offered  on 
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tomorrow.  It  Is  the  farther  understand- 
lii«  that  the  Senate  will  be  In  sesskm  on 
Saturday. 

Under  the  rule,  when  a  cloture  moUon 
is  submitted.  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  day  but  one,  the 
Chair  is  required  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum,  following  which  there  is  an 
automatic  rallcall  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  in- 
terested in  having  such  a  vote  occur  at 
about  2  pjn.  on  Monday.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent — it  having  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  SrACKMAir),  the  distinguislied  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Town),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PaoxMias)  and  others  whcnn  they  have 
contacted — that  the  1  hour  under  rule 
XXn  not  b^in  running  until  1  pjn.  on 
Tuesday  not. 

Hie  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  that 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questioo? 

Mr.  BYRDof  West  Vir^nia.  CCTtainly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators,  that  would  mean 
that  the  qiiorum  call  would  occur  at  ap- 
proximately 2  o'clock? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  quo- 
rum call  would  occur  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  vote  on  cloture 
would  follow  immediately  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  intend  to  include  In  his 
unanimous  consent  request  consent  for 
controlled  time  for  that  hour? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  calling  the  matter  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the!  hour  of  controlled  time 
under  rule  XXn  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioo?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr. ,  President,  a  UtUe 
earlier  today,  the  Senate  entered  an  or- 
to-  providing  for  the  1  hour  under  rule 
XXH.  with  respect  to  a  cloture  motion, 
to  begin  running  on  Monday  next  at 
1  pjn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  MembCTs  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  to  modify  that  order  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  1  hour  under  rule 
XXD— with  respect  to  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  is  expected  to  be  entered 
t<Mnorrow — begin  running  at  2  pju.  on 
Monday  instead  of  at  1  pjn.  on  Monday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — the  consent  agreement  earlier 
propounded  and  agreed  to  will  in  every 
respect  be  preserved,  except  that  the 
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hours  will  be  changed  from  1  and  2  to 
2  and  3? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Wrglnla.  No.  Ihe 
hour  of  3  o'clock  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
consent  agreement.  The  previous  consent 
agreement  specified  1  o'clock.  Under  the 
agreemoit  as  revised,  the  1  hour  under 
the  rule  would  begin  running  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  beginning  of  the 
last  hour  will  occur  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  BYRDof  West  Virginia.  Precisely. 

Bfr.  TOWER.  It  would  mean  that  the 
quorum  call  would  occur  at  3  pjn.? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  li«r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  little  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  It. 
then,  the  debate  on  the  cloture  motion 
will  be  1  hour,  between  2  o'clock  and  3 
o'clock,  on  Monday  afternoon.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  resptoise  to  the  Senator's  in- 
quiry, the  debate  may  begin  at  any  time 
prior  to  2  o'clock  if  Senators  so  wish,  but 
controlled  time  imder  the  rule,  meaning 
the  1  hour  imder  the  rule,  would  begin 
running  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday  after- 
noon, which  would  mean  that  at  3 
o'clock,  the  Chair  would  direct  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll;  and.  on  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  quonmi,  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  would  be  auto- 
matic, which  would  be  about  3:15  pjn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

OTHIB   riDBUL   QXTAkAMmE    PkOGBAMS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  by  exponents  of  this 
bill  that  it  is  establishing  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  govemm«it  Intervention  in  the 
market,  that  guaranteeing  the  loans  of 
large  business  enterprises  is  somehow  a 
radical  change  from  existing  govern- 
ment assistance  concepts  and  programs 
and  would  represent  a  break  with  tra- 
ditional American  political  philosophy. 
Nothing  in  my  estimatian  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  involved  in 
the  markets  on  behalf  of  taidividuals. 
communities,  and  businesses,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Republic  Itself.  Where 
the  public  interest  has  been  sufficient 
enough  to  warrant  government  interven- 
tion in  the  marketplace  for  some  reason, 
to  readjust  the  allocation  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  credit,  the  Government  has 
done  so. 

Aside  from  the  special  types  of  subsi- 
dization provided  by  our  tax  system— for 
example,  the  $20  million  tax  savings 
provided  to  American  Motors  in  1967  at 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's  instance 
to  preserve  a  competitor  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry— there  are  numerous  Federal 
credit  asslHtsnce  programs  designed  to 
assist  individuals,  communities,  and 
businesses  meet  financial  needs.  These 
programs  are  administered  by  10  depart- 
ments and  12  other  agencies  providing 
Federal  credit  aid  to  individuals,  com- 
munities, and  to  both  nonprofit  and 
profltmaking  institutions  in  virtually 
every  sector  of  the  economy. 


Much  of  the  Federal  credit  assistance 
program  is  directed  at  providing  housing 
for  the  Nation,  but  substantial  credit  aid 
has  been  provided  for  such  purposes  as 
community  development,  education,  rural 
electrification,  international  develop- 
ment, and  small  business.  Congress  has 
also  authorized  Federal  credit  assistance 
for  private  financial  institutions  gen- 
erally, as  well  as  for  nonfinandal  busi- 
nesses in  such  areas  as  agriculture,  ex- 
]x>rt  credit,  defense  production,  area  re- 
development, ship  construction,  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  air  carrier  service, 
minerals  exploraticMi.  railroads,  and 
other  purposes. 

In  the  1972  budget,  the  bulk  of  Federal 
credit  assistance  is  currently  being  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  guaranteed  and 
insured  loans,  which  are  estimated  to 
Increase  from  $125  billion  outstanding  on 
June  30,  1970,  to  $167  billion  on  June  30, 
1972.  In  other  words,  the  Government  is 
ahready  offering  special  credit  assistance 
to  individuals,  commimlties,  and  busi- 
nesses to  the  tune  of  around  0.15  trillion 
dollars.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Federal  credit  assistance.  And  what  has 
been  the  Justification  for  this  assistance? 
The  public  interest  in  adequate  housing, 
employment,  and  stable  businesses,  and 
confidence  in  the  credit  markets. 

The  same  type  of  pubUc  interest  is  in- 
volved in  the  case  of  this  emergency  loan 
guarantee  legislation— emplojrment,  eco- 
nomic stability,  confid«)ce  in  the  credit 
markets.  The  Lockheed  firm  alone  could 
be  ccHisldered  a  major  SBA  program 
Itself  if  it  were  to  receive  a  loan  guaran- 
tee under  this  bill.  Involved  in  its  many 
tiers  of  subcontractors  and  suppliers  are 
some  35,000  smaller  business  firms.  Cer- 
tainly not  all  of  these  firms  would  fall 
If  Lockheed  went  under,  but  many  would. 
Fbr  example,  the  chairman  of  the  bo<u>d 
of  the  Menasco  Corp..  which  makes  the 
landing  gear  for  the  L-101 1.  testified  that 
some  10  or  15  of  his  subcontractors  would 
probably  fail  if  Lockheed  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  failures  of  these  smaller 
businesses,  along  with  the  reduced  em- 
ployment of  others  which  manage  to 
survive,  would  have  a  heavy  Impact  on 
our  already  too-high  unemployment 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
ttiere  is  a  better  alternative  to  the  em- 
ployment problems  that  would  be  caused 
by  the  failure  of  a  firm  like  Lockheed 
than  to  utilize  Federal  guarantee  author- 
ity to  stabilize  such  an  otherwise  viable 
firm  in  order  to  keep  it  operative  and 
give  it  a  chance  to  succeed  over  the  long 
run.  The  alternative  is  higher  unemploy- 
ment, more  Federal  and  State  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  assistance,  reduced  tax 
revenues,  the  loss  of  considerable  invest- 
ment in  plants  and  equipment,  and  an 
untold  amount  of  avoidable  human  saS- 
fering.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  body 
would  accept  this  alternative  when  a 
sound  legislative  solution  exists  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  biU  designed  to 
reward  an  incompetent  management. 
lUs  bill  is  no  such  thing.  Any  o(»porate 
executive  will  teU  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  aoait  risks  Involved  in 
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maklnc  Judgments  in  business  matters: 
that  the  whole  decisionmaking  progress 
in  the  corporate  world  involves  risk — 
educated  guesswork,  perhaps;  Indeed, 
risk. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
management  of  Locicheed.  That  is  opin- 
ion and  not  fact.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous allegations  that  the  management 
oi  Lockheed  is  Inferior  and  incompetent. 
Now.  this,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  apparently  the  opinion  held,  for  the 
most  part,  by  those  who  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  but  it  \s  not  an  opinion 
that  we  And  to  be  held  generally  amcsig 
other  corporate  executives  and  some  la- 
IxH-  executives. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  some  of  the  testi- 
mony given  before  our  committee  on  the 
matto*  of  Lockheed  management  com- 
petence. 

Mr.  Jamee  R.  Kerr,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Avco  Corp.,  stated: 

Z  think  that  the  problems,  as  I  Indicated, 
that  Lockheed  got  into  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge wefe  brought  about  by  tbelr  efforts  to 
develop  weapons  aystems  under  a  unique  and 
unworkable  type  of  procurement  that  has 
since  been  abandoned. 

The  chairman  asked  Mr.  Kerr  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

The  Chaoucam.  ICr.  Kerr,  you  said  that 
you  felt  confident  that  the  difficult  position 
that  Lockheed  la  in  la  not  altogether  Lock- 
heed'a  fault.  Subotantlally  that  Is  what  you 
said? 

Mr.  Kaa.  Tliat  la  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr  then  acknowledged  that  the 
management  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
problems  that  Lockheed  got  into,  but  the 
unique  character  of  the  development  of 
new  and  unique  defense  technology. 

Now,  further  testimony.  Mr.  Charles 
C.  TUllnghast.  Jr.,  chairman  of  Trans 
World  Airlines.  Inc..  testified,  as  follows: 

We  expect  that  the  I.-1011,  if  completed, 
will  ootne  Blgnlfloantly  closer  to  meeting  per- 
formance speclflcationa  than,  for  example, 
the  Boeing  747.  Looking  at  the  L-lOll  pro- 
gram by  ItaeU,  we  can  see  no  basis  whatever 
for  charges  of  Inefficiency  or  Incompetence. 

In  view  of  the  very  considerable  attention 
that  the  Congress  has  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  Lockheed  over  the  past  year,  It  Is,  per- 
hapa,  preaumptuona  of  me  to  comment  on 
asaertlona  of  groaa  Incompetence  on  the  part 
of  Lockheed  in  its  defense  contracting.  In 
this  regard,  however,  I  cannot  fail  to  note 
that  In  the  field  of  sophisticated  defense  sys- 
tems, Lockheed  is  by  no  means  unique  or 
atypical  In  experiencing  technical  problems 
or  cost  overruns.  Hardly  a  major  aerospace 
oontractor  la  tree  at  Instances  of  failure  to 
meet  contract  objectives  which  contemplate 
new  technolof^ical  achievements  never  before 
accomplished.  That  these  contracts  are  nor- 
mally let  under  competitive  procediires 
which  compel  a  degree  of  optimism  as  to  the 
contractor's  abUity  to  penetrate  the  un- 
known merely  Increases  the  likelihood  of  a 
short  faU  In  meeting  objectives. 

It  is  my  impreaaion  that  over  the  yean, 
Lockheed  has  had  a  relatively  fine  record  of 
performance,  absent  which  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  today  It  would  be  the  nation's 
largest  defense  contractor.  Unfortunately, 
several  problems  coincided  In  point  o(  time 
to  produce  a  financial  debacle. 

Now,  there  was  testimony  from  Gerald 
G.  Lynch,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  Menasco  Corp.  Tbia  is  the  firm 
that  meJces  the  main  landing  gear  for 


both  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10  and 
the  Lockheed  I^IOII  Tti-Star.  I  asked 
Mr.  Lynch  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings if  he  could  give  us  a  comment  on 
Lockheed  management.  He  said: 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  dlscusaion  aboat 
the  Lockheed  management.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Lockheed  management  is  as  good  as  any 
In  the  aerospace  industry,  and  I  know  them 
all.  Lockheed  has  a  superb  reputation  with 
suppliers  and  In  the  Industry  for  quality, 
for  schedules,  and  they  monitor  our  costs  ex- 
tremely careftiUy. 

Until  tibe  C-A  problem  aroee,  Lockheed  wa* 
considered  to  be  the  beat  If  not  one  of  the 
best  aerospace  companies.  During  the  last 
1>4  to  a  years,  we  have  heard  much  alxrat 
the  so-called  Lockheed  management.  I  think 
moat  of  K,  Senator,  Is  piire  nonsense.  The 
problems  the  Lockheed  Oo.  have  are  simple. 
They  accepted  the  total  procurement  con- 
cept on  the  C-6A  and  two  other  military 
programs.  The  concept  was  unreallGtlc  and 
was  unworkable.  It  was  a  good  concept  in 
principle.  It  didn't  work  out.  It  didnt  work 
oiTt  because  of  the  pressures  generated  by 
the  Vietnamese  war,  because  they  were 
pounding  technology,  but  In  the  aggregate, 
the  so-called  excess  costs  on  the  C-6A  don't 
begin  to  compare  with  the  excess  costs  on 
the  F-111  program.  The  only  difference  Is  the 
F-111  program  was  virtually  a  cost  plus  type 
contract  whereas  the  other  eoirtract  was  is- 
sued on  a  total  procurement  basis. 

Another  company  is  having  extreme  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  with  the  total  pack- 
age concept,  that  Is  Grumman  on  the  F-14. 
Orumman  Is  aware  apparently  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Lockheed  so  instead  of  spending  its 
money  on  the  total  program  is  quitting  after 
13  aircraft  and  saying  in  effect  to  the  Oov- 
ernment,  we  have  given  you  an  option  on  the 
balance  of  775,  but  you  can't  exercise  it  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  buUd  it.  If  you  want 
us  to  build  those  aircraft,  the  aircraft  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  $2  or  S3  billion  more.  But 
the  economic  facta  are  Identical,  aa  they  were 
In  the  C-5  program.  The  only  difference  Is 
the  contractual  instrument  that  was  used 
to  cover  the  situation. 

So,  in  summary  I  can  say  the  Lockheed 
management,  I  think,  has  been  much  abiised, 
brutally  abused.  It  has  been  abused  In  the 
Congress,  it  has  been  abused  in  the  public 
press.  Frankly,  I  dont  think  most  of  the 
people.  Senator,  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

Further  testimony  came  from  Secre- 
tray  Connally.  He  stated: 

Approximately  In  December,  with  in  effect 
their  back  to  the  wall  on  many  of  these 
programs,  Lockheed  agreed  to  In  effect  as- 
sume S480  million  In  loeaea  on  these  various 
programs,  which  they  Just  took  and  started 
writing  off  on  their  books.  Within  48  hours 
after  this  agreement  had  bastcaUy  been 
agreed  to  they  received  words  that  Rolls 
Royce  had  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

Rolls  Royce  was  the  engine  supplier  for 
the  L-IOIl.  This  came  as  a  complete  shock 
to  Lockheed,  to  everybody  else,  and  I  think 
to  the  British  economic  world  as  well  as 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  totally  unex- 
pected. But  tt  created  a  new  set  ot  dreum- 
stanoes  entirely  with  which  Lockheed  had  to 
cope. 

To  just  simply  say  that  their  problems  are 
the  result  of  mismanagement  I  think  Is  too 
sweeping  a  charge  and  an  unfair  charge. 

By  the  way,  I  might  note  here  that 
certainly  Lockheed,  when  it  entered  into 
the  contract  with  Rolls-Royce,  could  not 
anticipate  that  Rolls-Royce  could  go 
bankrupt. 

Indeed,  nobody  did.  It  came  as  a  shock 
to  the  business  world  in  Britain.  I  hap- 


pened to  have  been  in  London  at  the 
time  Rcdls-Royce  went  into  bankruptcy. 
It  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  some  of 
the  best  business  and  financial  brains  in 
Great  Britain. 

Quoting  frcm  the  testimooy  from  Mr. 
William  H.  Moore,  of  Banker^  Trust,  he 
said: 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  aay  a  word 
about  management,  having  dealt  with  the 
company  for  many  years.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Haughton  and  his  associates,  many  of  whom 
are  still  active,  have  been  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  numerous  highly  suoceesful  pro- 
grams completed  and  still  continuing.  It  be- 
came evident  as  early  as  1940  that  Mr. 
Haughton  was  becoming  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant people  in  the  operational  end  of  the 
business.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  key 
figures  In  the  development  of  Lockheed  dur- 
ing World  War  II  In  manufacturing  military 
aircraft  aa  well  as  the  P-88,  and  more  recently 
the  highly  successful  Polaris,  the  Poeeidon 
and  the  Agena  and  the  C-130  Hercxiles  and 
other  programs  also  can  be  listed  as  this 
present  management's  contribution. 

Mr.  Haughton  has  basically  been  In  full 
(^arge  of  this  aspect  of  the  business  for  the 
past  ten  years.  'This  management  has  made 
changes  in  divisional  direction  aa  problems 
have  arisen.  The  confidence  the  company  has 
developed  over  the  years  was  evidenced  by  the 
financing  the  banks  arranged  in  May  1969. 
This  financing  would  have  been  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  ccxnpanys  require- 
ments If  the  company  had  not  experienced 
serious  problems  with  ita  defense  programs 
which  developed  and  It  waa  also  for  purposes 
of  diversification  that  they  launched  the 
L-101 1. 

I  think  that  otir  confidence  in  any  pro- 
gram, even  with  a  government  guarantee, 
would  be  severely  eroded  If  we  were  to  change 
managements  at  this  particular  point  in  Ume. 

This  is  a  banker  speaking— the  people 
who  are  lending  money  to  Lockheed.  The 
people  who  are  lending  money  to  Lock- 
heed want  the  present  management  con- 
tinued. I  am  doubtful  if  these  banks 
would  throw  money  into  a  company  with 
faulty  management. 

Continuing  with  the  quotation: 

As  I  said  In  my  opening  statement,  I  Just 
do  not  think  that  you  can  put  together  a 
team  of  people  and  come  out  with  the  proper 
answer  of  management.  Now.  there  Is  a  lot 
to  be  said  about  the  problems  coinciding 
with  this  management,  but  also  there  were 
a  lot  of  successes  that  coLuclded  at  the  same 
time.  Maybe  they  would  have  been  better  off 
If  they  had  one  or  the  other  each  year  and 
not  had  it  all  bunched  together,  but  do  not 
forget,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  management  put 
together  a  lot  of  successful  programs  that 
also  coincided. 

Bo  my  feeling  is  that  my  confidence  or  our 
bank's  confidence  wotild  be  severely  strained 
at  this  point  If  we  were  to  have  a  major 
management  change. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  should  enter  into 
the  record  at  this  time  the  testimony  by 
the  president  of  General  Electric,  who 
made  some  of  the  strongest  testimony 
before  the  committee  in  opposition  to  the 
hill.  This  is  Mr.  Borch,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Electric.  He  testified 
strongly,  almost  vehemently,  against  the 
hill,  but  then  I  asked  him  a  few  ques- 
tions about  the  management.  I  said: 

ICr.  Borch.  does  Oeneral  Bectrlc  currently 
act  aa  supplier  for  Lockheed  on  any  of  tta 
products? 
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Mr.  Borch  a»id: 

lioeklMwl,  I  km  glad  to  My,  Is  one  of  oar 
major  eaatomers. 

Then  I  asked: 

Do  you  tappart  the  notion  tbat  the  Iiock- 
heed  management  Is  Incompetent? 

And  here  is  the  answer  from  a  man 
who  before  the  committee  almost  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  guarantee  legisla- 
tion: 

Mr.  BoacH.  I  cotainly  do  not.  My  own 
biislneea  experience  has  been  that  one  makes 
errara  Inevitably  when  one  takes  high  risks. 
Ood  knows  I  have  made  some  very  bad  ones 
myseU,  and  the  last  thing  I  woiUd  do  Is 
to  critldoe  people  who  have  worked  as  hard 
and  effectively  as  Lockheed  on  the  many 
programs  with  which  we  have  been  associated 
with  them. 

So  there  Is  testimony  favorable  to  the 
Lockheed  management  from  a  man  who 
is  very,  very  much  opposed  to  the  enact- 
maxl  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  point  should  be  reiterated. 
as  was  done  in  the  testimony,  that  many 
successfiil  programs  have  been  devel(H>ed 
by  Lockheed  and  by  this  same  manage- 
ment team  that  is  being  branded  as  in- 
competent, by  this  same  team  that  it  is 
being  said  we  are  trying  to  rescue  from 
faulty  or  incompetent  management. 
.  Much  of  the  military  technology  of 
the  United  States  was  developed  by  this 
management  team,  and.  as  one  of  those 
who  testified  iiointed  out,  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate and  fortuitous  circumstance 
that  all  of  Lockheed's  troubles  tended  to 
coincide  at  one  time.  Certainly  I  think 
one  of  them  cannot  be  laid  to  rest  on  the 
fault  of  Lockheed  at  all.  and  the  other 
not  entirely.  Certainly,  Lockheed  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  Rolls- 
Royce.  With  reference  to  the  cost  over- 
runs on  some  of  the  expensive  weapons 
systems  th*t  Lockheed  was  trying  to 
develop,  under  a  well-conceived  but  un- 
workable system,  that  was  not  all  Lock- 
heed's fault,  either,  but  was,  in  good  part, 
the  fault  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  was  the  fault  of  em- 
barking on  a  contract  program  in  which 
we  had  had  no  experience,  wliich  we  did 
not  know  would  work  at  all.  It  was  a  good 
concept,  but  it  would  not  work.  So  I  do 
not  think  we  can  fault  management  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  present 
when  the  Senator  began  his  remarks.  I 
am  not  sure  he  quoted  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses testifsring  on  good  management. 
Secretary  Packard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  quote  Secretary 
Packard. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  read  what 
Secretary  Pacluu'd  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  .  He  said : 

I  must  say  that,  considering  the  problems 
that  this  management  has  faced  in  the  last 
two  years,  you  might  find  It  hard  to  find  any- 
body who  could  do  any  better,  but  I  think 
you  have  to  be  a  little  careful  In  dlotatlng  to 
management.  I  thlak  It  ought  to  be  Judged 
on  performance  In  the  future. 


Thm  there  was  another  question  tay 
the  Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard then  said: 

I  have  been  oonoemed  about  this  manage- 
ment of  those  divisions  which  are  produc- 
ing apeetflo  products  for  us,  and  they  have  in 
general,  I  think,  good  management  In  those 


Mr.  TOWER.  So  it  would  appear  that 
Secretary  Packard's  testimony  bears  out 
that  not  only  did  he  consider  the  top 
management  to  be  competent,  but  the 
lower  echelon  management,  as  well? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Furthermore, 
backing  up  what  the  Senator  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  not  all  of  the  troubles 
that  Lockheed  ran  into  were  of  its  own 
making,  the  Senator  recalls,  I  am  sure, 
that  Secretary  Packard  said  part  of  the 
fault  was  in  Lockheed,  but  part  of  it  was 
with  the  Air  Force,  and  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
at  that  point 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  here  an  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  that  Secretary  Pack- 
ard delivered  Just  the  day  before  yester- 
day. July  19,  before  the  House  commit- 
tee considering  this  same  legislation,  and 
he  said: 

The  Government  has  some  responsibility 
for  the  plight  of  Lockheed  in  the  present 
situation  because  this  plight  has  resulted  in 
part  from  past  procurement  policy  practices 
and  attitudes  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tes.  That  is  virtual- 
ly the  same  testimony  he  gave  to  our 
committee.  In  fact,  he  said  something 
about  that — 

There  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  as  I 
addressed  this  problem  that  this  program 
bad  not  been  managed  very  weU  both  by 
the  contractor  and  I  think  by  the  Air  Force 
as  well. 

In  Other  words,  the  problem  came  up 
because,  actually,  there  was  more  or  less 
a  dispute  as  to  how  many  planes  were 
going  to  be  ordered,  how  many  were  or- 
dered, and  how  many  were  discontinued, 
and  some  of  the  extra  costs  were  involved 
as  a  result  of  that. 

But,  you  know,  I  have  been  rather 
interested  and  at  the  same  time  some- 
what amazed  to  read  the  various  news 
stories  about  Secretary  Packard  not  be- 
ing in  favor  of  this  program. 

The  Senator  wUl  remember  that  he 
testified^  to  this  effect  before  our  commit- 
tee. He  said: 

I  certainly  do  not  see  how  Lockheed  can 
avoid  bankruptcy  If  this  loiui  guarantee  is 
not  provided.  Substantial  unemployment 
would  be  the  Immediate  result.  There  also 
wovUd  be  substanltal  financial  lasses  which 
would  Impact  on  an  industry  already  weak- 
ened by  a  reduction  In  defense  programs. 
There  would  be  an  Impact  on  the  airlines, 
I  believe,  for  they  would  lose  part  or  all  of 
the  advance  payments  they  have  made  to 
Lockheed.  The  loan  guarantee  has  very  little 
risk  for  the  goveriunent.  In  my  view,  aitd 
should  be  supported. 

To  read  some  of  the  reports  and  hear 
some  of  those  qieaklng,  one  would  think 
MxbX  Packard  was  not  in  favor  of  this, 
but  the  Senator  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  at  least  four  or  five  times  in  his  tes- 


timony before  the  committee,  he  said 
the  loan  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seimtor  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  reiterated  that.  And 
may  I  further  point  out  that  in  his  tes- 
timony only  last  Monday,  he  reiterated 
this  again,  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  He  said: 

I  want  to  make  my  position  on  this  Lock- 
heed loan  guarantee  proposal  clear  here  to- 
day, since  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty 
about  my  position  from  previous  testimony. 

I  strongly  support  a  loan  guarantee  of 
$250  million  to  the  Lockheed  Compemy  at 
this  time,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  I  am  convinced  Lockheed  would  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  without  this  guar- 
antee. 

a.  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  L-lOll  pro. 
gram  to  continue  with  the  Lockheed  Com- 
pany in  bankruptcy. 

This  would  take  issue,  of  course,  with 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio. 

3.  Failure  to  continue  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram will  result  In  substantial  additional  tm- 
employment  beginning  Immedlatriy  and 
continuing  throughout  the  next  year. 

4.  Many  of  Lockheed's  suppliers  and  pos- 
sibly some  airlines  oould  also  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy. 

5.  In  the  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  cost  to 
the  Defense  Department  of  important  prod- 
ucte  which  are  urgently  needed  will  prob- 
ably Increase. 

6.  Should  bankruptcy  occur,  the  major 
banlcs  of  the  country  will  be  forced  to  ab- 
sorb substantial  losses  on  loans  to  an  im- 
portant defense  contractor,  Just  at  a  time 
when  we  need  these  same  banks  to  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  fiiutnclng  for  the  defense 
Industry  in  order  to  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  this  industry  on  direct  Oovemment 
financing. 

7.  There  Is  small  risk  for  the  Oovemment 
in  undertaking  this  guarantee,  becatise  the 
program  will  probably  generate  adequate 
cash  flow  to  repay  the  guaranteed  loans,  even 
with  the  present  niunber  of  L-1011  orders. 

8.  The  Government  has  some  responsibility 
for  the  plight  of  Lockheed  in  the  present 
situation,  because  this  plight  has  resulted 
in  part  from  past  procurement  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  attitudes  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  just  follow 
this  up  one  further  step?  Back  on  this 
subject  of  management,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  saw  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Sunday,  starting  on  the 
front  page,  "Lockheed  Weighs  Charge 
by  Former  Management." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  aware  of  that 
article. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  some  things 
were  said  about  it  in  the  debate 
yesterday. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  reads  where 
it  is  continued  over  on  page  8,  and  reads 
way  on  down,  he  will  find  that  this  gentle- 
man was  not  a  manager.  He  was  not  an 
executive.  He  was  in  some  job;  appar- 
ently he  was  a  very  good  contractor,  a 
very  good  man.  But  if  you  remember  the 
first  part  of  the  story,  it  seemed  that  he 
was  just  condemning  Lockheed  for  ev- 
erything. I  want  to  read  just  a  couple  of 
sentences  out  of  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  Lockheed,  to  Mr.  Haughton.  He  said 
this: 
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Lockheed  Dumagement  as  a  whole, 
throughout  the  corporation,  is  beyond  re- 
proach. I  know  the  Lockheed  Corporation 
had  to  be  built  on  integrity  to  be  as  large 
as  It  is. 

I  just  thought  it  was  important  that 
that  be  brought  out.  It  is  in  about  the 
25th  or  30th  paragraph. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
done  us  a  great  service  in  bringing  that 
to  light.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  we 
have  heard  is  that  this  man  was  all 
critical  of  Lockheed,  that  there  was 
nothing  good  he  had  to  say  about 
Lockheed. 

Mr.  SPARKIhfAN.  Yes.  He  was  crit- 
ical of  some  things,  but 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  he  said  that  overall, 
the  management  had  been  above 
reproach. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That  was  his 
final  testimonial,  after  he  had  left  the 
Lockheed  Corp. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Beyond  reproach;  that 
sounds  like  a  pretty  strong  testimonial 
to  me,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  asserti<Hi  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  bail 
out  bad  management. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
maintain  that  anyone  has  said  on  this 
fioor  that  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  did  not  approve  the  Lockheed 
loan?  We  have  always  maintained  that 
he  approved  it.  He  made  it  crystal  clear 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee 
that  he  approved  it.  He  answered  affirma- 
tively when  I  asked  whether  he  approved 
it. 

But  Secretary  Packard  did  not  approve 
the  bill  now  before  us,  because,  when  he 
came  before  the  House  ccunmittee  on  be- 
half of  the  administratim,  he  would  not 
even  read  his  prepared  statement.  He 
said  when  he  testified  before  us  that 
the  Locldieed  loan  he  would  approve,  but 
it  should  not  be  a  precedent.  I  asked  him, 
"If  this  were  a  precedent,  would  you  op- 
pose it?" 

He  said.  "Yes." 

And,  of  course,  what  the  bill  before 
us  does  is  establish  an  overwhelming 
precedent.  It  makes  available,  not  $250 
million,  but  |2  billion,  for  anyone  to  come 
and  get.  This  bill  is  opposed  by  Packard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  have  stoutly  main- 
tained that  this  is  not  a  generic  bill,  but 
a  Lockheed  bUl,  and  so  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  show  that  Secretary 
Packard  favored  guaranteeing  the  loan 
to  Lockheed,  because  that  se«ns  to  be 
the  principal  issue  in  tliis  debate. 

Did  the  Senator  see  the  statement  by 
Secretary  Packard  that  he  did  not  read? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  did  the  statement 
say? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  statement  he 
refused  to  read  was  a  statement  putting 
him  on  record  In  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  he  was  not  in  favor  of  this 
legislation;  he  opposed  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Did  he  make  any  state- 
ment at  that  time,  in  front  of  the  com- 


mittee, opposing  the  present  bill?  Did  he 
specifically  oinxwe  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  tell  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  that 
is  the  most  eloquent  action  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer can  take,  when  he  comes  down  here, 
to  refuse  to  read  his  statement.  In  the  14 
years  I  have  been  here,  that  is  the  only 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  ever  hap- 
pened. Only  a  man  of  the  integrity  of 
David  Packard  would  do  that.  It  was  an 
overwhelming  argument  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  did  he  positively 
make  a  statement  that  he  opposed  S. 
2308? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  did  not  have  to. 
He  refused  to  read  the  statement;  that  is 
resounding  proof  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove it.   

Mr.  TOWER.  He  did  not  read  a  state- 
ment, so  we  can  speculate  and  make  as- 
sertions as  to  whether  or  not  he  opposed 
the  pending  measure;  but  we  are  not 
Journalists  here  we  are  U.S.  Senators. 
Thank  the  Lord  we  are  not  journalists. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  the  leadership 
has  indicated  there  will  be  a  cloture  vote 
on  Monday,  that  a  cloture  motion  will 
be  filed  on  Friday. 

I  have  had  my  staff  research  the  his- 
tory of  cloture  motions  in  this  body.  This 
will  set  a  new  record.  With  rare  excep- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  Senate  a 
cloture  motion  has  not  been  filed  this 
soon  after  debate  began.  It  has  not  been 
filed  today,  but  it  will  be  tomorrow.  We 
have  had  1  full  day  of  debate  on  this 
issue,  and  they  are  already  filing  a  peti- 
tion to  shut  us  up.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  make  a 
single  speech.  Not  one  amendment  has 
been  acted  upon.  There  are  a  number  of 
proposed  amendments  which  should  be 
considered.  So  I  hope  Senators  wUl  keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  an  sdmost  imprece- 
dented  action  in  gagging  debate  in  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world — a  body  which 
has  many  distinctions,  but  one  of  the 
principal  ones  is  that  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  ourselves  fully  as 
to  the  effect  of  proposed  legislation,  and 
this  is  certainly  legislation  of  great 
Importance. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Utah  eon- 
tended  that,  in  appearances  before  the 
committee  aa.  this  legislation,  there  had 
been  ample  opportunity  for  economists 
and  other  experts  to  testify  on  a  generic 
biU. 

We  Invited  two  distinguished  profes- 
sors from  Princeton  to  appear.  Let  me 
read  very  briefly  from  a  letter  declining 
to  appear  because  this  is  what  they  said: 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  accept  your 
invitation  to  testify  on  82302,  "The  Emer- 
gency Loan -Guarantee  Act."  The  time  al- 
lowed simply  does  not  permit  \is  to  undertake 
a  sufficiently  thorough  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  this  bill. 

They  had  about  3  days. 


We  are  Indeed  sorry  that  more  time  has 
not  been  provided  to  allow  economists,  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  financial  community  to 
study  fuUy  and  then  to  comment  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  which,  if  en- 
acted, may  have  a  major  effect  on  the  func- 
tioning of  our  economy.  We  realize  that  the 
Impetus  for  this  bill  is  the  current  financial 
difficulty  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion and  that  it  is  ftit  by  some  that  haste  is 
required  if  Lockheed  is  to  be  "saved."  We 
would  strongly  urge,  however,  that  if  the 
Congress  feels  that  for  some  reason  (yet  to 
be  convincingly  stated)  the  public  Interest 
requires  a  loan  guarantee  to  Lockheed — we 
already  have  written  to  you  detailing  our  <^>- 
poeition  to  a  loan  guarantee  in  this  par- 
ticular case — some  way  be  found  to  "ball  out" 
Lockheed  without  rushing  through  the  much 
broader  bill  now  being  considered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  realize 
that  when  we  act  on  this  bill  and  are 
forced  to  act  on  it  rapidly  because  of  the 
cloture  motion,  distinguished  scholars 
who  feel  very  strongly  about  this  have 
written  us,  saying  that  they  really  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case. 

I  Uiank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  remark  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  with  respect  to  the  an- 
nounced intention  to  seek  to  apply  clo- 
ture. He  said  that  in  the  14  years  he  has 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Senate, 
he  recalls  no  instance  in  which  cloture 
was  proposed  so  quickly. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  such  enor- 
mous economic  muscle  seeking  to  ter- 
minate debate?  Usually,  the  reason  we 
have  to  seek  cloture  is  that  we  seek  to 
speak  for  voices  who  are  disorganized, 
sometimes  minoritieB,  but  never  very 
wealthy.  I  know  that  is  a  harsh  sugges- 
tion when  I  speak  it.  But  why  blink  it? 

There  is  a  vast  distinction  between  the 
groups  sought  to  be  served  by  the  meas- 
ure now  pending  and  the  groups  who 
would  most  directly  benefit  from  the  bills 
considered  when  cloture  normally  has 
been  sought  after  extended  debate  and 
too  often  never  has  been  obtained,  any- 
way. 

May  that  not  explain  the  urgency? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think  all  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  being  very  heavily  lobbied  by  eco- 
nomic groups,  and  it  is  being  lobbied, 
unfortunately,  on  only  one  side.  Usually, 
two  sides  are  represented  on  an  issue  of 
this  kind,  strongly  represented,  but  in 
this  case  there  is  only  one.  There  has 
been  no  lobbyist,  to  my  knowledge,  from 
Genersd  Electric.  There  may  be  some.  I 
liope  some  will  develop.  But  to  date  there 
have  not  been  any  working  in  what,  in 
my  view,  is  the  public  interest. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  correction. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  that  I 
hsui  indicated  that  in  the  14  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  I  recall  no  instance 
in  which  cloture  was  prc^^osed  so  quickly. 
I  ask  the  Library  of  Congress  to  research 
this  subject  as  far  back  as  they  could  go, 
and  we  have  had  the  cloture  role  for  a 
number  of  decades,  for  scores  and  scores 
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of  years.  Tbey  could  no4  fiad  any  r«tr«'V] 
and  similar  Instancea  In  ibe  taiatory  of  tte 
Senate  when  a  ctotare  moOon  bad  been 
filed  as  early  as  this  one  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  HART.  Tet,  perliaps  none  of  as 
should  be  smprlsed. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HART.  I  recall  having  been  in- 
volved in  a  bfU  not  too  many  years  aco 
whenpeoide  were  outraged  when  we  filed 
a  cloture  motion,  after  a  period  longer 
than  we  have  now  been  engaged  In  dis- 
cussing this  bOl,  simply  to  attempt  to 
permit  us  to  biting  up  a  civil  rights  bilL 

Here  we  are  confRinted  with  cloture 
on  actual  passage  of  a  Mil  which,  as  the 
Senator  himself  has  said— and  he  has 
dted  ecotKunic  authority — is  complicated. 
It  takes  time.  As  to  the  long-term  inQ>li- 
catkms  of  tlie  pending  proposal.  I  would 
suspect  that  not  many  prof  esaiooal  econ- 
omists or  poUtieal  scientists  would 
really  want  to  stand  vp  and  say  they 
know  ftNTSure.  as  of  now.  each  of  the  con- 
sequences. But,  certainly,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge our  own  limitations ;  and.  hav- 
ing acknowledged  them,  we  should  com- 
mit ourselves  to  take  the  time  that  will  be 
required  in  cnxler  to  say,  with  reasonable 
confidence,  that  we  do  sense,  if  not  f ulty 
understand,  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed legislatitm. 

I  share  the  poBltiaQ  of  the  Senator  from 
WiaooDsin  In  commenting  on  the  pio- 
poaed  early  cloture;  but.  as  I  have  said, 
having  been  given  a  moment  to  think 
about  lt»  I  am  not  surprised. 

Mr.  Presklent.  my  interest  was  at- 
tracted to  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
argument  that  apparently  developed  In 
the  eonunmce  and  irtiich  may  have  been 
dlwwMed  on  the  floor.  It  Is  the  proposi- 
tion that  rune  something  Uke  this:  We 
ought  to  prevent  the  Oovemment  aid 
that  1*  proposed  in  this  bill  in  order  to 
maintain  competition.  Some  of  those  pro- 
posing ttw  bill  argue  that  it  would  pro- 
mote oompetitlon  by  preserving  Lockheed 
and  that  unless  we  act  as  it  is  now  pn>- 
poaed  we  should,  we  will  increase  further 
the  degree  of  concentration  in  the  aero- 
space Industry.  Pass  this  bill  in  order  to 
prevent  further  economic  concentration, 
is  the  propoaltlon. 

In  my  book,  that  is  specious,  for  at 
least  two  reasons. 

First,  wlttiout  Government  guarantee 
of  a  $250  mflUon  loan,  at  worst.  Lockheed 
Is  llkriy  to  undergo  reorganization  rather 
than  disappearance. 

Second,  if  its  affairs  are  in  such  poor 
shape  that  It  cannot  survive  as  a  viable 
competitor  even  after  reorganhstlon. 
then  competltian  is  not  served  by  keeping 
Lockheed  In  the  aerospace  Industry.  In- 
deed, one  can  make  a  rather  soUd  argu- 
ment that  competition  would  be  disserved 
by  wasteful  misallocatlon  of  resources. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  ylrtd. 

Mr.  PROZMIBE.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator,  who  Is  the  <^h»irm|in  of  th^i 
Antitrust  SUhenmmlttee  of  the  Coounlt- 
tee  on  the  Jadtcfary.  and  is,  in  my  view, 
in  the  best  position  of  any  Senator  to 
speak  on  competition— and  again  and 


again  has  gone  to  bat  In  unjx>pular 
causes,  sometlmas  against  great  eooncmilc 
odds  because  of  his  Strang  feeling  about 
the  prssoratlon  of  oompetitlon— is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  this  issue. 

I  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  at  the  witnesses  we  secured  was 
Donald  Turner,  who.  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  was  formerly  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  Antitrust,  who  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  life  to  the 
antitrust  policies  of  our  Government, 
fighting  to  preserve  competition.  He  con- 
sidered this  same  guarantee  bill  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Mf<>htgmi  did. 

He  pointed  out.  Just  as  the  Senator 
has  here,  that  this  would  not  serve  com- 
petition; that  when  you  have  this  kind 
of  situation  in  this  H"^  of  industry,  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  you  have  a 
weak  firm,  bolstered  by  Government  su;>- 
port.  you  are  likely  to  create  an  unstable 
condition  and  have,  as  the  Senator  said 
here,  a  misallocatlon  of  resources. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  not  aware  that  Pro- 
fessor Turner  had  testified  and  made 
that  point.  I  should  interject  here  that 
unlike  the  Senator  tram.  Wisconsin.  I  am 
not  able  to  claim  any  A/>flA*nn^»  exposure 
to  econcmics.  I  am  a  Ch^eek  in  history 
fellow,  but,  happily  for  me,  the  Antitrust 
Committee  has  a  number  of  very  able 
antitrust  lawyers  and  economists.  Each 
of  them  is  devoted  to  his  fingertips  in 
res<dve  that  economic  concentration 
should  be  reduced  In  this  country  suad. 
without  exception,  they  have  recom- 
mended to  me  aiid  themselves  have 
voiced  the  conclusion  that  my  comments 
today  will  reach;  namely,  that  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  preservation  of  competition 
that  those  who  believe  competition  in 
this  country  should  be  increased  have  in 
mind.  Quite  the  contrary. 

The  policy  of  competition  requires  not 
only  dfconcentration  of  economic  power 
but  also  unhampered  en^  and  exit  into 
and  out  at  markets.  The  barriers  to  mar- 
ket entry  by  new  competitors  and  the 
barriers  to  growth  of  small  firms  into 
larger  ones  through  additions  to  capad^ 
are  far  too  great  in  much  of  the  economy 
today.  The  Oovemment  does  not  help 
competition,  however,  by  subddlaing  the 
CMitlnuatian  of  poorly  managed  firms 
whose  business  might  better  be  diverted 
by  market  forces  to  more  efficient  firms. 
Furthermore,  the  effect  oi  a  general 
policy  of  bailing  out  failing  firms,  pro- 
vided they  are  large,  merdiy  encourages 
bigness  in  business  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing that  additional  leg  up.  Already  our 
democratic  society  is  threatened  by  the 
power  of  big  firms  to  infiuence  Govern- 
ment and  of  Government  to  grant  spe- 
cial favors  to  large  firms  no  matter  how 
poorly  they  serve  the  public  interest.  That 
describes  the  situation  right  now. 

Some  would  claim  that  those  against 
this  loan  are  against  preserving  compe- 
tition in  the  aircraft  industry.  That  is 
an  argument  that  I  reject  First,  it  Is  not 
clear  to  ma  that  we  will  not  hav«  a  Lock- 
heed Ttl-Star  bat  for  a  loan  guatantae. 
If  there  is  a  market  demand  for  Tri-Star, 
competition  will  meet  that  need  effi- 
ciently and  at  the  lowest  cost.  More  tan- 
portant,  however,  Is  the  issue  of  what  kind 
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of  competition  we  should  se^  to  preserve. 
The  competition  which  has  made  this 
Nation  strong  Is  one  that  rewards  effi- 
ciency and  creativity  while  at  the  same 
time  diselpllnlng  those  whose  perform- 
ance is  less  good.  Markets  work  well  not 
OTily  where  there  is  a  potential  for  profit 
but  also  where  there  is  a  threat  of  Ioes. 
It  would  be  shortsighted  to  forget  that 
both  the  stick  and  the  carrot  make  oiu: 
system  work. 

This  is  a  particularly  relevant  concern 
with  respect  to  the  long-run  vitality  of 
our  aircraft  industry.  In  recent  years, 
much  that  is  disturbii^  has  been  learned 
of  this  industry,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  defense  procurement.  And  here  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  the 
principal  educator.  Unrealistic  estimates 
of  delivery  time  for  new  systems  of  de- 
fense. Incredible  underestimates  of  pro- 
curement costs  which  have  resulted  in 
billions  of  dollars  of  unanticipated  ex- 
penditures. Expenditures  which  too  of- 
ten produce  Utile  or  no  tangible  benefit 
for  the  taxpayCT.  Is  this  the  competition 
we  seek  to  preserve?  What  can  we  expect 
in  the  future  if  now  the  Government  in 
the  face  of  financial  dUUeulty  becomes 
the  guarantor  of  loans?  It  is  that  point 
which  I  understand  from  the  press  so 
disturbs  Under  Secretary  Packard. 

Far  fn»n  preserving  competition  this 
loan  program  bodes  to  destroy  it  It  goes 
beyond  Lockheed  and  would  apply  to  any 
"major  business  enterprise"  that  would 
qualify  under  the  general  standards  pro- 
posed. What  discipline  will  the  market- 
place thereafter  impose?  Free  enterprise 
for  profit,  but  not  for  loss?  It  would  be 
nice — but  will  not  work.  The  preserva- 
tion of  competition  does  not  rest  on  the 

preservation  of  any  one  competitor 

rather,  it  rests  on  the  preservation  of  a 
process  in  which  all  actors  are  encour- 
aged and  if  need  be,  forced  to  perform 
creatively  and  efficiently. 

If  Lockheed  or  odier  "major  business 
enterprises"  are  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
insolvency,  then  there  is  a  time  to  test 
the  remedy  to  which  they  should  turn, 
chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  offers 
a  time- tested  remedy  which  can  save  a 
vialrie  economic  enterprise  with  mini- 
mum damage  to  aU  concerned. 

There  is.  however,  a  popular  and  in- 
sidious miseoneepCion  attached  to  the 
concept  of  banlanptcy.  The  principal 
funcUcn  of  bankruptcy  is  rehabilitation. 
not  liquidation,  although  the  Latin  deri- 
vation of  the  word  "bankruptcy,"  bancus 
niptus,  suggests  It  is  liquidation.  In 
Roman  law,  a  merchant's  insolvency  was 
called  to  the  pubUc  attention  by  break- 
ing his  table,  a  rather  abrupt  manner  of 
liquidation.  The  modem  equivalent  of 
breaking  down  his  store.  That  is  the  way 
the  p«a>Uc's  attention  was  called  to  his 
insolvency.  The  evcdution  of  bankruptcy 
in  this  country  has  taken  a  more  humane 
course  with  substantial  emphasis  upon  a 
system  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  a 
debtor  with  equitable  treatment  of  cred- 
itors. Major  chapters  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  are  designed  spedfkally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rehabilitating  the  debtor  rather 
than  deetroylng  or  liquidating  the  debtor. 
In  this  context,  bankruptcy  should  not 
have  fatal  consequences  for  a  troubled 
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but  viaUe  firm,  nor  for  its  employees, 
suppliers,  buyers,  and  society  in  general, 
since  the  objective  of  the  bankruptcy 
proceeding  is  rehabilitation  by  reorganiz- 
ing tiie  troubled  firm. 

The  alternative  of  rehabilitation  by  a 
chapter  X  proceeding  carries  some  signif- 
icant advantages.  It  can  be  done  in  a 
manner  which  emphasizes  the  creation 
of  a  strong  and  viable  firm  within  the 
precepts  of  a  privately  owned  free  enter- 
prise system  that  we  are  always  talking 
about — free  competition,  whatever  we 
want  to  call  it,  or  label  it — ^privately 
owned.  This  is  pro  competition  since  we 
insure  the  existence  of  a  viable  and 
stronger  competitor,  free  of  Government 
suteidy  and  control,  while  also  retaining 
the  deterrent  of  the  c(»npetitive  system — 
ultimate  failure,  If  there  is  no  viability, 
if  there  is  inefficiency  or  mismanagement. 
The  alternative  presented  by  this  bill  Is 
in  reality  a  subsidy  by  Government  with 
substantial  Involvement  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  sustaining  a  competitor  in  the 
marketplace.  Rather  than  rely  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  marketplace  for  capital, 
which  in  this  case  has  apparently 
reached  a  decision  adverse  to  Lockheed, 
this  bill  would  substitute  the  judgment 
of  the  Government  in  determining  who 
should  succeed  and  who  should  fall.  Lest 
there  be  any  mistake  about  the  funda- 
mental significance  of  this  measxire  to 
the  continued  belief  in  the  American 
eneA  of  a  free  enterprise  system,  let  me 
suggest  that  this  proposal  Is  in  effect 
an  emasculation  of  the  other  side  of  the 
competitive  coin  enshrined  in  the  anti- 
trust laws.  By  removing  the  sanctions 
which  attach  to  inefficiency  and  mis- 
management.  we  obliterate  a  significant 
portion  of  the  underpinnings  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Rather  than  the  market  de- 
termining who  shall  not  succeed,  we  sub- 
stitute the  Judgment  of  Government. 
Would  not  the  next  step  be  that  the 
Judgment  of  who  shall  succeed  in  the 
competitive  race  will  also  rest  with  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator,  I 
delighted,  has  g(Hie  into  the  implicati< 
of  the  chapter  X  bcuikruptcy  as  an  all 
native,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  he  is  say- 
ing something  that  I  think  has  not  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore, and  on  which  we  have  had  very 
lltUe  testimcHiy  before  the  committee.  We 
have  some,  but  certainly  we  have  not 
had  the  insight. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
earlier  today  indicated  that  one  of  the 
aspects  of  chapter  X  is  that  the  Jobs  are 
not  destroyed.  They  continue. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  point- 
ing out  here  that  we  also  retain  the  com- 
petitive element  which  the  firm  repre- 
sents, because  the  firm  continues  to  pro- 
duce its  product.  It  continues  to  compete 
to  the  extent  that  what  it  produces  is  a 
sound  and  viable  product  that  the  mar- 
ketplace will  support. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator's  ob- 
jection is  that  what  this  bill  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  judgment  of  the  market- 
place is  poUtical  clout,  in  effect,  m  the 


event  that  that  firm  has  the  influence — 
and  we  are  being  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  now  what  kind  of  influence  Lock- 
heed has — and  in  the  event  the  firm  has 
the  pressure  and  the  funds  to  hire  the  in- 
fluence to  procure  from  the  Government 
a  guarantee,  then  despite  the  decision  of 
the  marketplace,  despite  the  record  that 
indicates  they  cannot  raise  money  by 
going  into  bankruptoy  and  making  a 
case  that  they  have  a  viable  product  and 
a  firm  that  deserves  a  loan,  they  will  get 
balled  out. 

The  Senator  is  raising  a  point,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  that  this  is  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  competition,  and  that,  far 
from  keeping  competition  alive,  it  tends 
to  subvert  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  yes.  We  are  speak- 
ing, however,  of  the  treatmait  that  is 
supposed  to  be  given  to — how  do  they  de- 
scribe it? — major  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  does  not  change 
the  discipline  of  the  marketplace  as  it 
affects  the  smaller  man.  Our  economic 
theory  that  if  one  produces,  he  will  suc- 
ceed and  be  rewarded,  and  that  he  will 
experience  failure  if  he  does  hot,  will 
continue  to  operate  for  the  smaller  man. 
Where  we  are  changing  the  rule  is  with 
respect  to  what  happens  to  a  major 
business  enterprise,  and  there  we  say, 
"We  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  socialism 
so  long  as  you  are  rich,  but  we  will  let 
the  discipline  of  competition  continue  to 
apply  to  those  who  do  not  qualify  for 
that  magic  list  of  our  100  largest  busi- 
ness enterprises." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee 
discussed  what  it  meant  exactly  by 
major  business  enterprises — perhaps  the 
first  50  or  the  first  200. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  would  It 
not  be  logical  to  propose  as  a  name  for 
this  Emergency  Guarantee  Board — since 
we  have  the  SBA.  the  Small  Business 
Administration — ^that  it  be  the  BBA,  the 
Big  Business  Administration? 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  we  will  never  find 
out  what  shorthand  labels  will  attach. 
I  hope  we  will  have  the  wisdom  not  to 
attach  them;  but  it  would  not  be  an 
Inaccurate  shorthand  description  if  we 
go  ahead  and  create  this. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  right. 
I  am  suggesting  that  we  have  a  viable 
and  well-proven  alternative,  chapter  X 
of  the  Bankruptoy  Act,  if  Lockheed  and 
other  large  corporations  are  in  as  deep 
as  they  claim.  The  proceeding  under 
chapter  X  entails  the  appointment  of 
Independent  trustees,  free  of  prior  con- 
nection with  the  debtor,  who  take  over 
operation  of  the  debtor's  business.  The 
trustees  attempt  to  work  out  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  while  also  investigating  the 
prior  conduct  of  management.  The 
trustees,  subject  to  court  approval,  are 
empowered  to  assume  or  reject  existing 
executory  contracts  of  the  debtor.  If  the 
trustee  needs  additional  funds  to  operate 
the  business,  he  is  empowered  to  issue 
certificates  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  with  such  security  and  priority 
in  payment  over  existing  obligations  as 
the  court  may  fix.  The  trustees  have 
broad  ranging  powers  to  sell  off  or  dis- 
pose of  unprofitable  lines  of  business  or 


contracts  in  the  process  of  rehabilitat- 
ing the  firm.  Although  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  a  lean  and  hard  competitor 
will  onerge  from  reorganization  under 
chapter  X,  we  run  a  much  lesser  risk  for 
all  concerned  and  for  the  future  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  than  if  we  choose 
the  alternative  proposed  by  S.  2308. 

We  have  a  history  of  experience  to  bear 
out  this  potential  of  chapter  X  proceed- 
ings. Large  electric  and  gas  utUity  sys- 
tems and  local  transit  systems  have  l>een 
reorganized  under  chapter  X  or  its  pred- 
ecessor. Two  large  motion  picture  com- 
psinies.  Paramount  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Pox,  were  successfully  reorganized 
under  the  predecessor  of  chapter  X.  Both 
companies  continued  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute motion  pictures  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  after  reorganization  these 
companies  had  many  years  of  financial 
success.  Other  recent  chapter  X  cases 
suggest  we  should  rely  upon  competition 
and  the  basic  premises  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy  coupled  with  chapter  X 
and  not  begin  another  massive  erosion  of 
antitrust '  policy  by  the  backdoor  ap- 
proach of  subsidies  to  politically  power- 
ful but  poorly  managed  firms. 

Government  action  to  provide  capital 
to  private  firms  is  desirable  in  some  cir- 
cumstances. Oiu*  private  capital  markets 
are  far  from  perfectly  competitive.  We 
should  intervene,  however,  on  the  side  of 
encouraging  loans  to  new  enterprises  and 
efficient  businesses  that  are  being  denied 
access  to  capital  because  there  competi- 
tion is  not  wanted  by  those  with  power. 
We  are  asked  here  to  provide  Govern- 
ment intervention  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son. 

Even  if  it  be  assxmied  that  Lockheed 
or  a  chapter  X  proceeding  on  behalf  of 
Lockheed  cannot  straighten  the  fiiumcial 
problem  out  and  maintain  the  viability 
of  the  company  without  the  loan  guaran- 
tee, there  is  no  assurance  that  the  loan 
g\iarantee  will  protect  Jobs.  The  only  as- 
surance is  that  the  investors,  lenders  and 
present  management  will  gain  a  new 
lease  on  life  in  the  form  at.  an  exemption 
from  the  normal  consequences  at  ineffi- 
ciency or  mismanagement  in  a  competi- 
tive market.  The  potential  for  dislocation 
of  employees  is  aggravated  because  of 
concentration  in  a  market  of  the  domes- 
tic side  of  the  industry  and  because  we 
do  not  have  full  employment  since  the 
major  objective  of  the  present  "game 
plan"  seems  to  be  fighting  infiation  with 
the  bodies  of  the  unemi>loyed.  Indeed,  the 
infiation-unemployment  riilprnmn  will  re- 
main insoluble  so  long  as  economic  con- 
centration sits  astride  the  economy  im- 
mune from  monetary  and  fiscal  controls. 
Even,  so.  one  would  expect  that  the  risks 
of  a  competitive  economic  system  should 
not  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  The  alloca- 
tion of  manpower  resources  should  also 
take  place  by  competition  rather  than 
Government  dictate.  That  prospect  has 
substantial  longrun  risks  of  misallocation 
of  workers  sind  an  even  more  severe  long- 
range  unemployment  prospect. 

If  these  companies,  and  specifically 
Lockheed,  are  in  danger  of  insolvency 
necessitating  corporate  reorguilzation, 
the  wholesale  unemployment  threat  is 
not  very  realistic.  Corporations  in  re- 
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organlattian  «re  not  closed  down,  nor  are 
empioyes  thrown  out  (rf  work  en  inaj^wj. 
Indeed,  a  nuUor  concern  of  any  trustee 
under  a  ch^>ter  X.  xnroceedlng  should  be 
the  ratloDAl  reorganization  of  the  firm 
with  the  interests  ot  all  concerned  upper- 
most. If  Lockheed  is  producing  goods  and 
services  demanded  by  the  free  ectmomy. 
that  demand  will  not  vanish  even  If 
Lockheed  totally  collapseB.  Jobs  will  be 
created  to  meet  the  demand.  If  the  de- 
mand is  not  there  and  this  is  Uie  reason 
tor  granting  loan  guarantees,  we  are  tak- 
ing the  first  step  down  a  long  road  toward 
aboadonlng  a  free  enterprise  society. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRaZMIRB.  Whether  we  are 
dealing  witti  Lockheed  or  some  other  firm 
this  is  true,  bat  in  the  case  of  Lockheed 
it  is  in  competition  with  the  BAcDonnell- 
Dou^as  Aircraft  Co.  with  respect  to 
wide-body  Jets.  The  whole  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  provide  a  guar- 
antee so  that  Lockheed  can  produce  the 
L-1011,  which  would  be  in  express  com- 
petition with  the  other  plane  produced 
by  American  labcn-,  so  that  if  Jobs  are 
lost  at  Lockheed,  which  produces  the 
L-1011 — and  I  believe  there  is  a  good 
case  they  would  not  be.  but  if  they  are — 
Jobs  should  be  picked  up  by  their  com- 
petitor, McDonndl-Douglas  with  the 
DC- 10,  wMch  representatives  of  the  FAA 
and  the  CAB  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee would  get  the  lion's  share,  the  over- 
whelming share  of  the  business.  Does 
that  make  sense? 

Mr.  HART.  It  makes  sense  as  the  Sen- 
ator stated  it  and  it  makes  sense  as  I 
read  the  exchange  before  the  Senat(n-'s 
committee  when  this  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered. 

This  discussion  recurs  rather  fre- 
quently In  the  hearing  record.  I  believe 
that  the  picture  sketched  by  the  Senate 
frcm  Wisconsin  is  correct.  I  know  there 
was  basic  disagreement  in  the  hearings 
for  various  reasons.  But  if  our  concept 
of  Jobs,  as  well  as  money,  responding  to 
market  pressure  is  correct,  then  what  the 
Senator  described  is  what  would  happen 
even  if  reorganization  does  not  prodiice 
a  viable  buriness.  Even  if  that  occurs, 
given  ttie  marketplace  pressures,  the  re- 
organization should  insure  that  there  is 
not  a  net  loss  of  employment. 

I  think  none  of  us  has  any  allusion 
that  what  we  say  here  at  this  moment 
will  have  any  historic  consequence,  and 
what  we  have  said,  but  what  we  do  will 
have  historic  consequence. 

What  we  do  here  has  fundamental 
long-range  implications  for  the  future 
evolution  of  the  economic  principles  upon 
which  we  organize  our  society.  In  one 
section  of  the  committee  hearing  record 
I  read  the  testimony  of  Professor  Gal- 
braith.  He  manages  to  use  the  language 
in  a  fashion  that  few  of  us  are  able  to  do 
and  he  paints  a  very  clear  and  under- 
standable picture  even  when  he  Is  de- 
scribing something  that  usually  would 
put  students  to  sleep  in  economic  classes ; 
he  manages  to  be  the  exception  to  the 
rule  when  he  dlsnimm  economics. 

Professor  Qalbraith  observed  In  his 
testimony  before  the  committee: 


Wm  I  a  principled  oooaervatlv*  I  would 
oi^xMe  this  rescue.  It  makes  nonsense  of 
tbe  notion  that  private  enterprise  should  be 
•etf-rellant — should  not  depend  for  Its  sal- 
vation on  the  go^muaent. 

(T)lMr*  is  anoCher  tradition  of  American 
Caweiiattsm  which  avows  the  most  stalwart 
commitment  to  free  enterprise,  risk  and  th« 
market,  and  which  rushes  with  obeoene  hast* 
to  the  gDvemment  whenever  a  dollar  may  be 
lost  or  made.  .  . 

As  a  Uberal,  I  would  oppose  the  (guarantee. 
If  a  large  eorporatioD  Uke  Lockheed  to  to  be 
resexied  from  mlscalculatloa  and  misman- 
agement, then  an  Alabama  or  Wisconsin 
ftumer  or  a  small  retailer  In  Worcester  or 
FOrt  Worth  shoiild  have  similar  rights.  And 
it  should  not  be  held  against  Mn^  that  he  is 
a  bad  manager,  wastes  money,  or  allows  his 
men  to  loaf  on  the  job.  Lockheed  has  done 
all  these  things.  He  should  not  be  penalized 
becaose,  though  ilk*  Lockheed  in  aU  other 
respects,  he  differs  m  being  small. 

Kven  were  I  a  socialist,  I  would  oppoe* 
this  guarantee.  Lockheed  got  much  of  lU 
plant  from  the  governin*nt — ^Including  that 
m  which  the  L-1011  is  bemg  built.  It  also 
gets  moet  of  its  working  capital  from  the 
government  and  nearly  aU  of  Its  buslneas 
from  the  government. 

Its  cost  overruns  \n  the  past  have  been 
extensively  sodaUaed.  ITnquesUonably,  thto 
guarantee  carries  socialism  further.  But  It 
Is  socialism  not  for  society,  but  for  a  private 
corporation  and  its  creditors.  It  Is  not  the 
old-fashioned  socialism  for  the  poor,  but  the 
new-fashioned  socialism  Ic*  the  rich. 

Professor  Oalbraith  has  given  his  an- 
swer to  the  proposal  as  a  liberal.  He  has 
suggested  what  he  believes  a  conserva- 
tive position  should  be,  and  he  has  given 
what  he  believes  the  Socialist  position 
should  be.  We  have  heard,  then,  from  all 
segments  except  Conmiunists  and  pro- 
hibitionists. I  buy  his  answers. 

If  this  bill  is  to  be  ad(H>ted  we  will 
have  opted  for  socialism  for  the  rich  by 
subsidizing  giant-size  corporations  while 
holding  the  small  firm  and  individual 
entrepreneur  to  a  free  enterprise  com- 
petitive society.  It  would  be  very  em- 
barrassing for  politicians  to  take  to  the 
stump  and  tell  constituents,  "I  believe  in 
free  enterprise  for  all  you  little  fellows 
and  the  poor."  None  of  us  would  do  that 
no  matter  what  we  feel  about  this  bill. 
We  should  not  overlook  the  fundamental 
change  we  adopt  by  this  legislation:  We 
socialize  the  big  for  the  sake  of  the  rich 
and  tell  the  small  to  go  out  and  stiff er  the 
whims  and  sometimes  the  disappoint- 
ments of  a  free  competitive  market- 
place. 

Moreover,  we  wmhrlne  bigness  and 
economic  concentration.  The  economic, 
social,  and  political  consequences  of  con- 
centrated economic  power  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  perceived.  Rather  th^n 
take  steps  toward  legalizing  and  insuring 
that  power  so  that  it  Is  even  more  deeply 
rooted  in  our  society,  we  should  be  taking 
steps  in  the  opposite  direction  so  that  we 
will  not  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
this  bill  now  places  us;  what  we  say  here 
will  not  be  long  remembered,  but  what 
we  do  here  will  be  Impossible  to  Ignore 
or  forget. 

I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  will  be  given  the  ojwortunlty  to  study 
not  alone  the  aspect  that  I  have  discussed 
but  the  myriad  other  aspects  which  I  am 
sure  are  involved  in  the  consideration 
oX  the  bill  before  us. 

I  like  to  think  I  never  engage  in  a 
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filibuster  here,  but  I  (dose  by  renewing 
the  hope  voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that,  given  the  complexity  of  the 
problem— as  I  delivered  that  speech,  one 
would  think  I  was  sure  that  was  the  an- 
swer; why  blink  it.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  Is  the  answer— I  am  sure  we  are  con- 
fronted here  with  problems  that  are  deep 
and  basic  as  to  the  kind  of  society  we 
shall  have.  Let  us  not  gallc«>  through 
here  with  a  cloture  before  we  have  even 
Identified  one  of  the  problems,  much  less 
a  way  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  warmly  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  an  excdlent  state- 
ment. 

On  page  2  of  his  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator says: 

Unrealistic  estimates  of  ddlvery  time  for 
new  systems  of  defense.  Incredible  under- 
estimates of  proeur«ment  costs  which  have 
resulted  In  bUUoos  of  doUara  of  unanUd- 
pated  expenditures.  Kxpendlttires  which  too 
often  produce  Uttle  or  no  tangible  benefit 
for  the  taxpayer.  Is  this  the  compeUtlon  we 
seek  to  preserve?  What  can  we  expect  In  the 
future  If  now  the  government  In  the  face 
of  flnanrlal  dlfllculty  become*  the  guarantor 
ot  loans? 

Earlier,  Just  before  the  Senator  spoke 
on  the  bill,  we  had  a  colloquy  in  which 
we  were  disputing  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard.  I  think 
all  of  us  here  know  that  Secretary  Pack- 
ard is  No.  1  on  procurement.  I  think  he 
is  a  fine  man  and  has  done  a  good  Job. 
although  the  situation  is  bad.  This  de- 
scribes the  situation  so  well — the  enor- 
mous overruns. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Packard  took  the 
imprecedented  position  of  refusing  to 
read  the  statement  prepared  for  him  by 
the  administration  seems  to  be  that  he 
recognizes.  Just  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  put  it  right  here,  that  if 
the  defense  firms,  which  have  not  per- 
formed as  well  as  they  should  by  any 
means  and  have  run  up  costs  as  high 
as  they  have,  no  matter  what  they  do, 
now  can  be  balled  out.  then  what  littie 
discipline  there  is  now  for  holding  down 
costs  and  holding  down  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  likely  to  be  frit- 
tered away. 

That  is  why.  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Packard  position  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  there  have  been 
many  stories  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Pack- 
ard may  be  on  the  way  out,  that  he  may 
either  resign  or  be  fired. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  he  must  feel, 
as  the  top  procurement  ofQcial.  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  so  well  ex- 
pressed it,  that  without  some  kind  of 
discipline  such  as  we  now  provide  with 
at  least  a  bankruptcy  procedure,  our  de- 
fense procurement  will  be  less  efficient 
even  than  it  has  been. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  I  know 
about  this  is  what  I  have  read  in  the 
press,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
Mr.  Packard,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said,  discovering  that  the 
proposal  was  not  a  one-shot-save-Lock- 
heed  deal,  but  a  bill  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  major  business  enterprises,  did 
indeed  conclude  that  he  could  not  in 
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consdenoe  testify  in  support  of  It,  and 
the  reason,  as  I  get  it  from  the  press, 
is  exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  stated  it. 

The  track  record  of  defease  suppliers 
in  this  country  is  intolerable.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  it  is  unsatisfactory.  But  if  we 
give  them  this  kind  of  bailout  guarantee, 
it  will  change  from  unsatisfactory  to 
Intolerable. 

At  least  Packard  was  saying  that  if 
you  remove  what  discipline  there  re- 
mains in  terms  of  ultimate  failure,  you 
increase  the  likelihood  that,  instead  of 
Improving  in  their  estimate  procedure, 
their  delivery  time,  the  likelihood  Is  they 
will  get  worse. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  abso- 
lutely rigbl,  and  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  member  in  this  Chamber,  he  knows 
the  track  record.  It  is  he  who  perhaps 
more  than  anybody  else  in  America  has 
made  us  all  aware  of  the  track  record. 

Secretary  Packard  knows  the  track 
record,  and  knowing,  notwithstanding 
his  loyalty  to  his  administration,  realized 
that  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  read 
testimony  prepared  which  would  have 
voloed  support  for  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
acknowleds^ng  and  praising  the  kind  of 
courage  that  Is  Involved. 

I  did  get  to  the  Chamber  in  time  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's  ex- 
change with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  makes  the  point 
that  Secretary  Packard  Is  not  yet  on 
record  in  any  hearing  in  opposition  to 
thebiU. 

I  feel,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  what  he  did  was  a  more  powerful 
expression  of  dismay  and  opposition  than 
If  he  had  takm  the  stand  and  read  for 
an  hour  In  opposition. 

I  hope  we  shall  conclude,  if  on  further 
study  and  discussion  this  bill  does  as  I 
have  sugge^ed  at  the  moment  I  think  it 
would  do,  and  as  others  have  suggested 
they  believe  it  will  do,  that  we  do  have 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  Secretary 
Packard  in  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  collo- 
quy between  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sug- 
gested that  all  the  people  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  failure  of  Lockheed  wtnild 
immediately  be  employed  by  McDormell- 
Doufi^as.  Wen.  that  might  be  the  opinion 
of  the  people  whose  Jobs  are  involved. 

Reading  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  L.  Quillln.  who  is  president  of  the 
Aeronautical  Industrial  District  Lodge 
727.  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists ft  Aerospace  Workers,  here  is 
what  he  said: 

Some  have  suggested  that  Lockheed  work- 
ers who  lose  their  Jobs  If  the  L-1011  program 
Is  canceled  could  go  to  work  for  McDomeU 
Douglas  on  the  DC-10  smce  It  is  produced 
m  the  same  area.  This  U  a  cruel  hoax  and 
should  b*  branded  for  what  It  la,  a  complete 
dlstortlan  of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place 
such  a  proposition  completely  Ignores  the 
geography  of  southern  Callfcrnla.  The  DC-10 
Is  assembled  \n  Long  Beach  which  is  35  mUes 
from  BurtMtnk,  the  home  of  the  L-1011.  It 
U  poaalU*  to  ooounut*  from  Buitauik  to 
Long  Beach  on  a  twlo*  dally  basU;  however, 
oonslderliig  th*  Los  Angalaa  traflo  and  free- 
way syatam.  It  to  a  hair-raUlng  experience  at 
best. 
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Next,  the  proponents  of  thto  suggestion 
blithely  Ignore  another  salient  geographical 
fact,  that  to,  the  I^lOll  to  asarmbliwl  m 
Palmdale,  Oalif.,  utmEtng  nearly  4,000  Loek- 
heed  employees.  Tltto  final  assembly  faculty 
to  100  mUes  from  Long  Bsaoh,  Calif.  It 
stretches  the  bounds  of  credulity  to  suggest 
that  these  workers  could  commute  the  200 
miles  a  day  round  trip  to  liODg  Beach.  As- 
svuning  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  lald- 
off  Lockheed  workers  could  get  to  these  Jobs 
on  the  DC-10,  which  presupposes,  of  course, 
that  all  alrUnes  wlU  switch  to  the  DC-10.  to 
there  any  giiarantee  that  they  would  stand 
m  front  of  the  40.000  other  imemployed 
aerospace  workers  \n  fjcm  Angeles  County  who 
would  be  In  Une  for  these  same  Jobs  on 
the  DC-10? 

Finally,  and  representing  perhaps  the  most 
blatant  disregard  of  the  facts  by  those  who 
suggest  that  terminated  Lockheed  workers 
can  be  hired  for  the  DC-10  it  the  fact  that 
McDonnell -Douglas  has  an  estimated  S.OOO 
employees  on  layoff  right  now  while  they  are 
producing  DC-lO's  at  full  production  rate. 
These  employees  In  southern  California  must 
be  recalled  before  other  workers  could  be 
considered  for  openings.  Consequently,  Lock- 
heed workers  could  not  be  hired  for  DC-10 
production  even  If  they  Uved  across  the 
street  from  the  plant  m  Long  Beach. 

Let  us  not  have  any  Illusions  that,  au- 
tomatically, all  of  those  workers  would 
be  absorbed  by  McDonnell-Douglas,  be- 
cause McDonnell -Douglas  could  not  and 
would  not  require  the  same  number  to 
expand  on  and  string  out  the  production 
line  at  McDonnell-Dou^as,  even  though 
they  did  get  all  the  business  for  the  L- 
1011. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  simply  a  bailout  for  corporate 
fat  cats.  Probably  most  of  the  people  who 
own  shares  In  Lo<Aheed.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  small  shareholders,  and  who 
are  employed  In  high-paying  Jobs  at 
Lockheed,  could  survive  economically. 
But  It  Is  the  little  people,  the  workers, 
who  could  not  survive. 

It  is  said  that  this  would  be  a  help 
to  small  business.  But  lo(A  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  small  contractors,  and  the  three 
or  four  hundred  subocHitractors,  m\u) 
would  themselves  go  bankrupt.  It  Is  the 
small  businesses  that  would  go  bank- 
rupt. I  could  cite  one  in  my  own  State 
that  would  go  bankrupt.  Let  us  not  go 
through  t^  demagoguery  of  labeling 
these  people  as  simply  a  bunch  of  rich 
men  or  fat  cats.  The  bill  win  assist  small 
businesses  and  the  woziEers  in  small  busi- 
nesses In  all  economies.  In  all  areas, 
that  would  otherwise  be  depressed.  So  let 
us  get  that  adequately  clear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  &Cr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  oo  that 
point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  on  the  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  The  Senator  has 
quoted  at  some  length  from  the  leaders 
of  the  machinist  union.  Of  course,  a  part 
of  the  answer  to  that  is  tiiat  the  machin- 
ists do  r^iu-esent  the  Lo^heed  Cocp..  and 
UAW  represents  the  workers  of  the  IfC- 
Donnell-Douglas  Corp. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  the  head  of  the 
UAW,  came  in.  and  he  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view.  If  the  Seiutor  will  pttmlt. 
I  should  like  to  read  briidly  from  what 
he  said.  He  said: 

It  to  tm*  tlukt  soBM  wmkais  woold  lose 
Jobs  and  others  gain  them;  and  tndivldaal 
subcontractors  would  have  to  find  new  con- 


tracts, but  thoe  would  be  oo  net  change,  and 
the  problem  of  Insecurity  In  the  aero^Mtce 
mdustry  cannot  be  solved  by  efforts  to  shore 
up  one  partlctdar  ootpoiatton. 

Mr.  Woodcock  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  way  to  provide  more  demand  for  the 
work  of  these  people  is  to  get  Into  areas 
where  there  is  a  demand. 

We  know  now  that  the  airlines  are 
surfeited  with  planes.  They  have  far  too 
much  capacity.  I  read  yesterday  where 
TWA  has  canceled  a  number  of  orders 
on  the  DC-10.  With  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion, an  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  shore  up  production  where  de- 
mand is  failing  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

The  people  who  work  producing  the 
E>C-10  and  those  who  woik:  producing  the 
L-1011,  and  are  faced  with  loss  of  their 
jobs,  are  both  good  Americans;  both 
would  like  to  have  a  Job.  The  action  pro- 
posed here  to  push  the  L-101 1  so  that  it 
can  get  the  work  the  DC-10  workers 
would  have  is  shortsighted  and  unsound. 
As  Leonard  Woodcock  stated: 

What  has  to  be  done  to  to  taeet  the  basic 
problem  of  the  decline  of  the  entire  aero- 
space mdustry.  Thto  problem  shovikl  be  met 
by  creating  new  Jobs  in  new  Industries,  which 
should  not  only  provide  useful  application 
of  the  sklUs  of  aerospace  workers,  but  from 
production  workers  to  engineers.  They  should 
also  help  to  meet  some  of  the  domestic 
needs  of  our  country,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  purer  air  and  water  to  effective  urban 
mass  transit  programs,  which  have  been  so 
long  negl«et«d. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Wdl,  I  think  that  hi 
determining  which  shall  get  the  work 
imdo:  this  circumstances,  the  testimony 
of  the  representatives  of  the  workers  who 
are  going  to  lose  their  Jobs  is  far  more 
valid,  and  probaUy  far  more  candid, 
than  the  testimony  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workers  who  are  not  going  to 
lose  their  Jobs. 

Also,  I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
UAW  would  Uke  it  very  much  Indeed  if 
that  union  could  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
aerospace  workers  in  this  country.  That 
would  be  very  fine  for  them.  It  would 
enhance  their  power  tremendously.  But 
as  far  as  the  actual  picture  is  concerned, 
the  facts  of  the  total  unemployment  pic- 
ture in  the  aerospace  industry  simply  do 
not  sustain  any  contention  other  than 
that  held  by  Mr.  QuUlan.  the  head  of  the 
local  which  would  be  affected. 

As  far  as  the  aerospace  tndustry  being 
sick  is  concerned,  one  of  the  reasons  It  is 
sick  Is  that  we  in  Congress  have  insisted 
that  we  are  tired  of  trying  to  maintain 
and  enhance  our  leadership  in  this  area 
in  competiticm  with  the  other  countries 
In  the  world.  We  are  vohmtarlly  sur- 
rendering our  leadership  In  the  aerospace 
Industries  to  other  countries. 

Given  their  present  nvomentum,  with- 
out some  meaningful  agreement  at 
Helsinki  or  Vienna,  the  Soviets  are  going 
to  out3>roduce  us  In  arms.  In  about  2 
years,  they  will  be  militarily  superior  to 
the  United  States.  Th^  have  devdoped 
several  fighter  aircraft  over  the  i)ast  10 
years.  We  have  not  devdoped  one  new 
fighter  aircraft  over  the  past  10  years, 
ivot  one  new  air  superiority  weaiwo.  And 
those  Monbers  of  Congress  and  others 
who  want  to  unilaterally  disarm  the 
United  States  must  admit  that  they 
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helped  brine  about  the  decline  in  the 
menmpace  Industty  in  this  country. 

Lockheed  wants  to  get  into  a  commer- 
cial enterprise,  knowing  that  reliance  on 
military  contracts  is  very  shaky,  with  the 
mood  of  the  country  these  days.  They  are 
seeking  some  commercial  business.  Are 
we  going  to  say  to  than.  "No,  we  are 
going  to  force  you  out,  and  have  only  one 
producer  in  this  competitive  area  of  com- 
mercial production?" 

Mr.  FBOZMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
maintain  that  the  DC-10  workers  who  go 
to  McDonnell-Douglas  have  not  been  los- 
ing their  Jobs,  when  there  is  a  cancella- 
tion of  23  DC-lO's  8\ich  as  that  an- 
nounced the  other  day  by  TWA?  Does 
that  not  mean  there  are  hundreds  of 
workers  losing  their  Jobs,  and  does  it  not 
also  follow  that  if  we  go  ahead  and  push 
Lockheed  into  this  area,  there  will  be 
more  who  will  lose  their  Jobs? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  not  pushing 
Lockheed  into  this  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  TOWER.  McDonneU-Dmiglas  and 
Tockheed  each  made  a  market  survey  to 
determine  the  numbor  of  planes  that 
would  probably  be  required,  and  their 
figures  are  in  the  same  ball  park.  I  might 
add  that  TWA  has  testified  in  favor  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  Lockheed 
here.  TWA  is  one  of  the  affected  airlines. 
They  know  how  it  affects  them  ec<m<Mni- 
eally.  and  to  assume  that  because  there 
Is  a  ciurent  recession  in  business  in  the 
airlines — money  has  been  tight;  we  have 
had  a  cash  flow  crisis,  though  I  think  we 
are  over  it.  We  have  had  a  liquidity 
crisis.  The  first  thing  people  do  is  stoft 
traveling,  so  certainly  the  airlines  are  in 
trouble  right  now;  but  does  the  Senator 
think  that  will  be  for  always,  for  the  next 
6,  10,  15.  or  20  years?  My  goodness, 
flight  is  the  future  basic  means  of  trans- 
portation for  the  whole  world.  Right 
now.  everything  of  bulk  importance 
moves  by  sea.  but  I  anticipate  that  even 
In  my  lifetime,  it  is  conceivable  that 
everything  of  bulk  importance  could 
move  by  air. 

Why  does  the  Senator  think  the  pas- 
senger trains  have  gene  down  the  drain? 
It  is  because  people  are  traveling  by  air. 
That  is  going  to  c(»itinue,  and  over  a 
long  period,  it  is  going  to  reflect  growth; 
it  is  not  going  to  diminish. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor explain  the  fact  that  the  D^artment 
of  Transportation  and  NASA's  study,  the 
only  authoritative  study  we  have  of  this 
industry  and  whether  it  could  support 
one  or  two  firms,  comes  down  very  hard, 
clear,  and  emphatically  on  the  side  of  its 
being  able  to  support  only  one  flrm? 
They  are  saying  that  If  two  firms  were  in 
the  industry,  both  would  be  weak  and 
unstable,  and  the  industry  would  not  be 
able  to  operate  as  effectively  or  effi- 
ciently. How  does  the  Senator  explain 
that?        

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  this  study? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  study  Just 
completed  au  March  3 1 . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Made  by  wh(Mn? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  a  study  made 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  by  NASA. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Was  this  study  made  a 
part  of  the  testimony? 


liCr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  study  was  put 
into  the  record.  I  brou^t  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  CAB  and  FAA  when  they  tes- 
tified, and  they  acknowledged  that  that 
was  the  finding  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  NASA. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Who  made  the  study? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  study  was  made 
by  those  two  departments. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  believe  it  was  the  staffs  of  those 
two  departments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WeU,  yes;  it  was  not 
made  by  the  Secretaries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  it  is  not  the  official 
position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  the  work  around 
here  is  done  by  staffs.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Are  we  going  to  believe 
that,  or  the  contention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  we  should 
keep  Lockheed  in  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  of  course,  once 
the  President  makes  a  decision  that  we 
are  going  to  bail  out  Lockheed,  every- 
body in  the  administration  will  support 
bailing  out  Lockheed.  That  is  a  foregone 
conclusion^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  official  position 
denies  the  Senator's  contention. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  9667)  entiUed 
"An  Act  making  appr(4>riations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes", 
had  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Bolahd,  Mr. 
Tatcs,  Mr.  Stkxd,  Mr.  Mahoh,  Mr.  Coim. 
Mr.  MnfSHALL,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Bow  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  699)  an  act  to  require 
a  radiotelephone  on  certain  vessels  while 
navigating  upon  specified  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

&fr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  in  further 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock  of  the  Automobile  Woilcers' 
Uhlon,  which  was  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

In  that  testimony,  I  asked  Mr.  Wood- 


cock if  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  L- 
1011  program  would  not  have  applied 
equally  to  the  S8T  program.  In  effect,  he 
admitted  that  it  would,  that  there  should 
be  a  shift  of  skills  and  technology  from 
this  form  of  airframe  construction  into 
other  domestic  uses  and  that  tjrpe  of 
thing, 

"Hien  I  asked  him  what  the  position  of 
his  union  was  on  the  SST.  and  he  said: 

Offidmlly,   w«   had   a  neutral   posmon. 

This  stuck  me — and  I  so  stated  at 
the  time — that  I  thought  it  was  very 
unique  that  his  imlon  would  have  a  neu- 
tral position  on  the  SST  and  be  opposed 
to  an  indirect  Government  support  pro- 
gram for  the  L-1011,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  L-1011  has  more  of  a  market  de- 
mand than  the  SST  program  had.  Orders 
for  100  L-1011  planes  are  pending  at  the 
time,  and  no  orders  were  pending  for  any 
SST.  The  L-1011  was— except  in  a  very 
remote  set  of  circumstances — going  to 
require  no  Government  money  at  all,  no 
tax  money;  whereas,  every  dollar  that 
was  going  into  the  SST,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  peripheral  support  from  the 
airlines,  was  coming  from  tax  dollars. 

To  me  at  that  time — and  still— it  un- 
dermined the  credibility  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Woodcock  and  caused  me  to  look 
further  as  to  why  he  might  oppose  the 
L-1011  and  be  neutral  on  the  SST.  I 
think  the  record  bears  out  that  that 
probably  was  the  result  of  the  competi- 
tion of  workers — the  machinists  who 
work  on  the  L-1011  and  the  autoworkers 
who  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  Woodcock's  testimony  was  reduced 
to  that  of  a  very  much  interested  wit- 
ness, one  whose  constituents  were  work- 
ing directly  on  one  program  on  which 
they  were  neutral  and  were  not  working 
on  another  program  which  they  opposed. 
So  his  testimony,  in  the  ultimate,  has  to 
be  Judged  and  has  to  be  credited,  if  at 
all,  only  in  the  light  of  the  direct  Interest 
that  he  and  his  imion  had  and  might 
benefit  from  the  termination  of  the  L- 
1011  program. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  that  be 
brought  to  light  at  this  time,  or  repeated 
at  this  time,  so  that  the  fact  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  organized  labor  might  be  op- 
posed to  this  bill  would  not  cause  anyone 
to  think  that,  looked  at  objectively,  orga- 
nized labor  thinks  that  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram and  the  Lockheed  Corp.  should  be 
permitted  to  go  down  the  drain. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  might  remain;  but,  in  his  ab- 
sence, I  would  address  this  inquiry  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  supporting  big 
business  and  letting  small  businesses 
go — a  callous  attitude  toward  small  busi- 
ness and  a  cozy  attitude  toward  big  busi- 
ness. This  has  had  a  great  deal  of  appeal 
to  the  press,  and  it  makes  good  stump 
speech  conversation,  and  it  has  a  popu- 
list appeal,  which  Is  a  popular  appeal  to 
make  in  these  times. 

Admittedly,  on  its  face,  this  measure 
is  directed  toward  big  business,  major 
business  enterprises,  whose  collapse 
might  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
national  eocDomy.  But  it  occurs  to  me. 
particularly  In  the  case  of  Lockheed,  that 
we  are  talking  about  something  more  in 
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the  nature  of  an  army  of  men,  led  by  a 
general,  that  finds  its^  trapped  or  en- 
circled, perhaps  tor  reasons  of  its  gen- 
eral's leadership,  perhaps  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  have  gone  con- 
trary to  the  way  everyone  thought  it 
was  going.  In  any  evoit,  we  have  an  en- 
tire army  that  Is  trapped  In  the  midst 
ot  enemy  territory. 

Are  we  to  say  that  because  the  general 
who  led  that  organization  may  have  been 
incompetoit.  we  are  not  going  to  send 
out  anyone  to  save  the  army;  but  we  are 
going  to  let  the  men  go  down  the  drain? 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  said.  "I  want  that  general  to 
lead  me  through  thick  and  thin.  I  want  to 
live  or  die  by  the  decision  he  makes."  We 
are  talking  about  an  industry  which  the 
UJ3.  GovMTmaent  has  consistently  en- 
couraged to  develop  in  order  to  improve 
our  capacity  in  military  aircraft,  in  order 
to  achieve  and  hold  world  leadership  and 
commercial  aviation. 

We  had  the  man  who  makes  the  ovens 
that  go  into  the  L-1011.  These  are  em- 
ployees who  in  good  faith  have  gone  to 
work  in  these  places.  All  of  a  sudden,  we 
have  said.  "No;  we  have  absolutely  no 
encouragement  to  give  you  from  this 
point  on."  Even  though  all  you  are  asking 
for  is  the  guarantee  of  a  bank  loan — you 
are  iK>t  asking  for  any  tax  dollar  to  be  de- 
posited in  your  bank  account — all  you 
are  asking  for  is  some  credit  support  to 
carry  you  over  a  hump,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  it  to  you.  To  all  you  people  and 
everyone  who  is  associated  with  you  in 
good  faith,  the  subcontractor  who  builds 
the  landing  wheels,  the  subcontractor 
who  builds  the  ovens  for  the  interior  of 
the  planes — all  these  people  who  had  the 
right  to  assume  that  they  were  in  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  UjS.  Government  be- 
lieved and  who  are  now  to  be  told,  even 
though  they  are  not  asking  for  a  direct 
subsidy — all  they  are  asking  for  is  that 
about  15  percent  of  the  private  invest- 
ment in  this  be  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  very  little  risk, 
and  that  is  all  they  are  asking  for — the 
UJ3.  Government  will  say,  "Absolutely 
not.  Tou,  and  big  business  with  which 
you  are  associated,  will  be  permitted  to 
draft,  to  float  free  in  the  world  market, 
maybe  sink  or  drown,  maybe  get  caught 
up  by  someone  else;  but,  in  any  event, 
the  $1.4  billion  worth  of  investment  by 
private  persons  in  your  business  will  be 
lost  and  we.  the  UJ3.  Government,  have 
suddenly  thrown  up  our  hands  to  say 
that  we  are  not  in  the  commercial  avi- 
ation business  any  more.  We  would  as 
soon  see  that  particular  phase  of  it  go 
down  the  drain." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
this  is  not  the  idea  or  the  intention.  I 
am  sure,  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
or  of  myself.  The  position  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  took,  with  considerable 
emphasis,  was  that  chapter  X  bank- 
ruptcy is  precisely  designed  to  keep  the 
enteiprae  afloat,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Jobs  could  be  preserved  and 
the  capacity  to  produce  the  product 
could  continue.  It  would  be  possible  that 
the  fbm.  for  example,  in  the  Lockheed 
case,  would  continue  with  all  prodtK- 
tioa  not  related  to  the  L-lOll  and  that 


would  Include  about  85  percent  or  90 
percent  of  its  force,  and  that  is  almost 
all  the  Jobs  in  Georgia. 

The  basis  of  the  testimony  we  had  by 
Mr.  Packard  and  others  was  that  bank- 
ruptcy, if  it  took  place,  would  not  result 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  maybe  a  couple 
of  hundred  Jobs  in  Georgia.  Of  course, 
that  is  important.  These  Jobs  are  not  in- 
significant. They  are  significant.  But  we 
should  recognize  that  we  are  not  t^lk^ng 
about  the  entire  enterprise,  the  entire 
"army"  the  Senator  referred  to  in  his 
analogy  awhile  ago  which  would  be  de- 
stroyed, go  over  the  cliff,  or  be  sunk 
without  trace  because  of  bankruptcy. 
The  trustee  would  carry  on  all  of  the 
business  that  wsis  sound. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  WeU.  on  the' question 
of  chapter  X  bankruptcy.  I  know 
that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  Is  now  in  the  Chamber,  I  see. 
He  is  in  the  front  of  the  Chamber.  I  did 
not  mean  to  usurp  his  place,  but  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  propounded  a 
question  that  he  wanted  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  so  he  asked  me  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  like  to 
pursue  this  c(dloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  since  he  is  now  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  will  come  back  to 
that,  but  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
made  the  point  which  the  Senator  tram 
Michigan  might  wish  to  make  himself 
in  his  own  right,  or  maybe  he  has  al- 
ready made  it  regarding  chapter  X  bank- 
ruptcy. 

There  is  something  misleading  in  the 
RxcoRO  in  tliat  regard.  Yesterday,  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
he  r^Torted  about  Professor  Countryman 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  testified 
substantially  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Just  said,  and  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said  the 
same  thing,  that  chapter  X  bankruptcy 
was  designed  to  offer  salvation  to  com- 
panies which  had  gone  on  the  financial 
rocks. 

On  page  713  of  the  hearings.  I  had  the 
following  colloquy  with  Mr.  Countryman: 

...  let  me  ask  you  this:  I  don't  auppose 
you  have  been  a  banker? 

Mr.  CouNTSTMAH.  No,  air. 

Senator  Oajcbkkli..  Have  you  bad  a  recent 
expertenoe  In  a  bankruptcy  caae? 

Mr.  CmnrntTMAit.  Tea,  several. 

Senator  Qambekli..  I  mean  a  direct  partic- 
ipation In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding? 

Mr.  ConNTATifAN.  Oil,  no,  I  bay*  not  prac- 
ticed In  bankruptcy  for  sodm  yaan;  bo. 

Senator  OAionucu..  Have  you  been  Involved 
In  any  way  In  a  bankruptcy  case  In  the  last 
few  yean? 

Mr.  COTTNTBTMAN.  No,  Sir. 

Senator  OAAonxix.  I  might  aay  I  have  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  I  have 
on  several  occasions.  And  I  have.  And.  I 
might  say,  and  this  of  course  would  be  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  It  would  be  sub- 
stantiated by  those  who  have  practiced 
bankruptcy  law.  those  «iio  have  experi- 
ence in  bankruptcy  cases,  that  chapter  X 
is  a  very  poor  and  iiuulequate  remedy, 
and  is  probably  no  remedy  for  a  com- 
l>any  like  Lockheed.  That  is  why  the 
testimony  almost  universally  is  that  the 


L-1011  program  would  go  comidetely  out 
the  door  if  Lockheed  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy, the  reason  being  that  it  takes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  managemoit 
skill,  it  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
financial  resources,  and  it  takes  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  faith  and  confidence 
to  go  through  a  2-  or  3-year  construc- 
tion contract  program,  in  fact,  in  this 
case,  a  5-,  6-,  or  8-year  program,  to  de- 
velop a  commercial  airplane. 

We  can  take  a  railroad  which  is  out 
there,  running  every  day  on  schedule, 
and  yielding  a  specific  fare  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  it  will  run  itsAt 
almost  for  a  set  period  of  time  and  it 
certainly  will  not  go  cm  the  rocks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  he  makes  a  good 
ix>int.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  it  may 
weU  be  that  in  something  so  complex 
and  as  difficult  as  the  aerospace  industry 
and  the  aircraft  program,  there  will  be 
some  merit  to  the  case. 

The  principal  thrust  of  my  remaito, 
however,  was  that  this  is  alx>ut  a  90  per- 
cent defense — oriented  firm  and  every 
witness  who  testified  agreed,  including 
the  Treasury  Department  which  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  this,  that  the  de- 
fense part  of  the  business  would  con- 
tinue. It  may  not  be  that  chapter  X  is 
the  answer,  but  certainly  most  of  the 
Lockheed  business  would  continue, 
whether  chapter  X  were  adequate  or  not. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  This  is  where  sta- 
tistics will  mislead.  To  the  average  on- 
looker into  the  business  of  Lockheed  to- 
day, it  may  be  95  percent  defense,  but 
if  they  perfect  the  L-1011.  build  it.  and 
sell  it  and  make  it  in  accordance  with 
the  plans,  that  percentage  will  decline 
tremendously  down  to  about  50  percent, 
possibly  45  percent.  In  other  words,  this 
is  their  diversification  program.  The  very 
thing  that  cannot  stand  ch^yt^r  X  is  the 
thing  that  will  go  out  and  be  lost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  ]m  talk- 
ing about  new  Jobs  in  the  future  and  new 
profits,  a  new  bonanza,  lliis  is  the  de- 
fense part  of  the  business  and  it  wiU 
continue  and  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  GAMBREUi.  May  I  clarify  the  rec- 
ord a  little  Ut.  We  may  be  continuing 
new  jobs,  but  we  are  talking  about  more 
work  for  the  same  people,  the  same  30.- 
000.  the  same  40.000.  the  same  50.000 
pe(H>le.  over  a  period  of  6  (h-  8  years.  We 
are  not  talking  about  hiring  anoth^  30.- 
000. 40,000.  ta  50.000  people.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  all  those  same  people  who  will 
stay  to  work  f<H-  Tiockheed.  The  percent- 
age the  Senator  is  talking  about.  95  per- 
cent, is  based  on  sales.  Yes;  tbt  sales  will 
be  95  percent  sales  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  when  the  L-1011  plane 
is  built.  Once  the  plane  is  built  and  the 
sales  begin,  the  sales  will  go  up,  which 
will  maintain  the  same  wock  force,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  save  today. 
We  are  not  talking  only  about  Lockheed 
employees,  but  onployees  in  hundreds 
and  hundreds  who  work  in  other  sub- 
contracting Jobs,  as  well  as  the  suppliers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  want  to  re- 
spond to  that,  but  if  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  that,  he  Is  talking  about  how 
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we  can  operate  to  preserve  Jolw  for 
American  workers. 

I  have  here  an  analysts,  a  very  careful 
and  responsible  analysts,  that  shows: 

(«)  Tlie  Zr-lOll  M  delivered  has  a  high 
(35%  plus)  fWeign  \ttaat  content  predomi- 
nantly due  to  the  U^.  RoUa  Royce  engine. 

(b)  The  competitive  Boeing  B-747  and 
McDonnell  Dou^aa  tx:-10  have  from  11% 
to  leaa  than  6%  foreign  content,  predomi- 
nantly In  etructuna  aaeembly. 

(c)  Cooitdarlng  the  traditional  high  spare 
engine  and  spare  parts  consumption  of  pro- 
pulsion systems  equivalent  aw  an  air- 
plane life  to  more  than  twice  the  Initial  de- 
livered engines — the  foreign  manufactured 
labor  traetlan  for  the  life  time  of  the 
Ir-1011  program  Is  over  40% . 

(d)  Beplaoement  of  the  L-1011  with  DC- 
ID'S  and  B-747's  will  definitely  Increase  Unit- 
ed SUtee  employment  after  the  Initial  tran. 
sition&l  phase. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  Ls 
guaranteeing  a  firm  which,  in  turn,  will 
produce  a  product  with,  as  I  say,  40  per- 
cent foreign  labor  content.  If  we  are 
really  talking  about  preserving  American 
Jobs,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  pretty 
easy  choice.  A  job  is  Just  as  important  to 
a  Douglas  employee  producing  DC-lO's 
as  it  is  to  a  Lockheed  employee. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  The  Senator  recog- 
nises that  not  all  lost  sales  on  the  L-lOl  1 
will  go  to  the  DC-lO's;  there  is  the 
A300-B. 

Mr.  PROltMIRE.  Only  the  lion's  share 
would  go  to  the  DC-lO's. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  The  European  air- 
bus is  much  more  competitive  with  the 
L-lOll's  than  the  DC-lO's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  not  the 
testimony  when  they  appeared  before  the 
committee,  lliey  said  that  the  lion's  share 
would  go  to  the  DC-IO's. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Maybe  30  percent 
would  go  to  the  DC-lO's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  say  that  is  a 
pretty  anemic  lion  at  any  rate.  I  would 
say  90  percent. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  The  part  that  went 
to  the  A300-B  would  go  to  the  foreign 
wozkers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  labor 
content,  we  could  still  have  a  nominal 
labor  percentage,  going  to  the  European 
airbus,  maybe  5,  10,  or  15  percent.  We 
would  still  have  a  net  gain  in  employ- 
moit  if  the  DC-10  was  the  main  plane. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  clear  or  not.  The  DC-lO's  wings  were 
made  in  Canada.  The  Senator  could 
argue  as  to  who  would  get  the  most  em- 
plojrment.  It  is  most  cloudy  to  me  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings.  It  certainly  was 
not  clear  because  they  did  not  know  who 
was  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Europeans  make  the  engine  for  the 
American  airbus.  Those  were  American 
Jobs. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  That  Is  correct.  And 
there  was  some  Eiiropean  work  being 
done  on  the  DC-lO's.  And  around  and 
around  we  went.  The  question  was 
whether  this  specific  program  would  save 
those  particular  Jobs  and  this  specific 
private  Investment. 

Mr.  WEICKEU.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  questton? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  yldd  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
did  suggest  that  there  was  no  magic  and 
no  guarantee  with  respect  to  the  overall 
consequences  of  a  chapter  X  proceeding 
and  specifically  no  guarantee  with  re- 
spect to  the  falloff  of  Jobs. 

I  agree  for  the  reasons  he  cited.  I  was 
shocked,  however,  by  the  exchange  he 
Just  had  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin which  goes  to  the  business  of  the 
imdesirabllity  of  applying  cloture  at  this 
moment.  If  two  able  committee  members 
are  still  wondering  If  they  know  for  sure 
what  kind  of  job  offsets  are  involved  in 
this  discxission,  they  should  at  least  give 
those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the  un- 
certainty and  move  forward  to  an  under- 
standing  before  we  have  cloture  imposed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Iowa  wanted  to 
be  recognized  in  order  to  keep  a  White 
House  appointment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  keep  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
in  his  chair.  However,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  straighten  the  situation  out  Srst.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  on  his 
feet  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia  sat 
down.  Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in- 
tend to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  intend  to  yield.  I 
had  previously  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  the 
assumption  that  this  is  a  short  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  mislead  the  Chair.  I  would  like 
to  be  recognized  in  my  own  right,  and 
after  being  recognized,  I  propose  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  who 
only  desires  to  ask  a  questicm  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor  and  he 
may  yield  for  that  purpose  under  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
a  question  and  receiving  a  response  from 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  question. 
We  have  heard  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  various  figures  as  to  who  will  gain 
emplojrment  and  who  will  lose  employ- 
ment. However,  we  have  also  heard  from 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Electric  are  being 
cut  back  in  their  engine  division. 

We  know  that  is  a  fact.  And  I  can  as- 
sture  the  Senator  from  Georgia  of  the  fact 
that  the  employees  of  the  Pratt  k  Whit- 
ney Division  of  the  United  Aircraft,  also 


engine   manufacturers,   are   being  cut 
back. 

Without  getting  Into  the  broad  argu- 
ment as  to  who  is  gaining  and  who  is  los- 
ing Jobs,  how  do  we  explain  to  these  un- 
employed employees  of  American  engine 
manufacturers  the  fact  that  as  they 
stand  there  to  get  their  imempl<^ment 
checks,  their  taxes  are  going  to  be  used  to 
create  Jobs  in  the  Rolls-Royce  Corp.  in 
Great  Britain? 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  response  as  to  what 
explanation  will  be  given.  It  is  one  thing 
to  go  ahead  and  lose  one's  Job.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  lltUe  bit  too  much — would  not 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  agree — ^that 
after  one  has  lost  his  Job,  his  taxes  would 
then  go  to  pay  the  fellows  who  caused 
him  to  lose  his  job. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  admit  that  answering  the 
question  of  anyone  who  lost  his  job  would 
be  pretty  difficult.  The  same  would  be 
true  also  of  the  Lockheed  employee  who 
loses  his  job.  It  is  very  hard  to  say,  "You 
lost  your  job  because  the  economy  went 
bad,  or  because  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  know  how  to  manage  the 
compcuiy,  or  because  the  Government 
short-changed  the  company  in  relation 
to  negotiations  on  other  aircraft  that  you 
were  not  working  on." 

Anyone  who  lost  a  Job  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  answer  given  him. 
However,  one  comment  that  I  think  is 
pertinent  is  that  his  tax  dollar  is  not  be- 
ing put  into  this  program,  as  was  true  in 
the  case  of  the  SST. 

Many  Senators  voted  to  put  tax  dol- 
lars in  the  SST  in  order  to  keep  the  jobs 
there.  However,  basically  we  are  talking 
about  credit  support,  just  as  we  are  talk- 
ing about  credit  support  when  a  person 
puts  his  $20,000  in  an  FDIC-supported 
bank.  The  Government  guarantees  that 
he  will  get  it  back.  That  is  only  because 
of  the  Federal  tax  dollars  that  we  are 
talking  about.  In  this  program  Involving 
a  guarantee  by  the  Government,  they 
would  get  it  back  if  it  went  bad. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  U.S.  Government  takes  upon  itself 
the  obligation  of  guaranteeing  $250  mil- 
lion that  means  we  will  set  aside  $250 
million.  We  will  have  to  set  it  aside  in 
order  to  guarantee  it  in  case  the  worst 
comes  to  pass. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  will  be  set  aside  or  in  which  pocket  it 
will  be  carried.  However,  it  will  not  be 
taken  down  unless  $1.4  billion  of  private 
investment  has  gone  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  may  be  so.  How- 
ever, this  is  hot  a  case  in  which  we  have 
a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of  each  Sena- 
tor. This  is  $250  million  that  will  have  to 
be  set  aside  to  guai-antee  the  work. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  The  same  type  of 
money  would  have  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
FDIC   guarantee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  intend  to  cover  that 
in  my  later  comments.  I  do  not  want  to 
impinge  upon  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  However,  I  think  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  example  I  have 
given  on  the  engines  in  competition  be- 
tween Lockheed  and  other  aircraft  frame 
manufacturers  within  the  United  States. 
The  competition  is  rough  enough  within 
our  own  country  without  adding  to  it  the 
international  market. 
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I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


CLAYTON  BION  CRAIG,  ARTHUR  P. 
WUTH,  MRS.  LENORE  D.  HANKS, 
DAVID  E.  SLEEPER,  AND  DeWTTT 
JOHN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  274, 
S.  1866.  This  matter  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  titie,  as  follows: 

A  bUI  (S.  188fl)  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 
Bion  Craig.  Arthur  P.  Wuth,  Mrs.  Lenore  D. 
Hanks,  David  B.  Sleeper,  and  DeWItt  John. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  c(Hisideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  copyright  is  hereby  g^ranted 
to  the  trustees  imder  the  will  or  Iblary  Baker 
E^ddy,  their  successors,  and  assigns,  in  the 
work  "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures"  (entitled  also  in  some  editions 
"Science  and  Health"  or  "Science  and  Health; 
with  a  Key  to  the  Scriptures'),  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  including  aU  editions  thereof 
in  English  and  translation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  published,  for  a  term  of  seventy- 
five  years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or  from  the  date  of  first  publication,  which- 
ever is  later.  All  copies  of  the  protected  work 
hereafter  published  are  to  bear  notice  of 
copyright,  and  all  new  editions  hereafter 
published  are  to  ht  registered  in  the  Copy- 
right Ofllce,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  17  of  the  United  States  Code 
or  any  revision  or  recodification  thereof.  The 
copyright  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights 
and  remedies  provided  to  copyright  owners 
generally  by  law:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  no 
liability  shall  attach  under  this  Act  for  law- 
ful uses  made  or  acts  done  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  in  connection  with 
Bald  work,  or  in  respect  to  the  continuance 
for  one  year  subsequent  to  such  date  of  any 
business  undertaking  or  enterprise  lawfully 
undertaken  prior  to  such  date  Involving  ex- 
penditure or  contractual  obligation  in  con- 
nection with  the  exploitation,  production, 
reproduction  or  circulation  of  said  work.  This 
Act  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ap- 
propriate extracts  from  the  committee 
report  (No.  92-280)  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

roapoos  or  amutokknt 

The  purpose  of  the  substitute  language 
la  to  Incorporate  in  th«  bill  various  technical 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Copyright 


Oflloe  of  the  Utarary  at  CXmgreas  rslatlng  to 
the  correct  Identification  of  the  work  which 
\B  the  subject  matter  of  this  legtslatton, 
providing  for  a  notice  of  copyright,  and 
registration  In  the  Copyright  Ofllce,  and  pro- 
tecting itmooent  parties  who  lawfully  made 
use  of  the  work  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  legislation. 

STATKMKMT 

8.  1866  was  Introduced  on  May  14,  1071,  by 
Senator  Quentln  N.  Burdlck  on  behalf  of 
hlmseU  and  Senators  Percy,  Bayh,  Brooke, 
Cranston.  OrilBn,  Hatfield,  Humphrey,  Mon- 
toya,  Scott,  Thurmond,  and  "Tunney.  The 
bin  relates  to  copyright  protection  for  the 
various  editions,  including  translations,  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy's  "Science  and  Health  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures."  Of  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  work  published  between  1875 
and  1906,  copyright  registrations  were  made 
for  17  editions,  all  copyrights  having  now 
expired  except  the  one  applying  to  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1906.  The  copyright  on  this 
edition  will  expire  on  December  31,  1971. 

In  its  consideration  of  this  legislation  the 
committee  has  been  advised  that  students 
and  adherents  of  the  Chrlstiein  Science  reli- 
gion look  to  "Science  and  Health  with  Key 
to  the  Scriptures"  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy  as 
the  fundamental  statement  of  the  religious 
teachings  of  Christian  Science.  They  con- 
sider this  book,  together  with  the  Bible,  as 
the  basic  textbook  for  all  instruction  In  the 
Christian  Science  religion,  and  for  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  spiritual  healing 
which  Is  a  central  part  of  this  reUglon. 

Those  who  are  students  or  adherents  of 
the  Christian  Science  religion  and  worship 
in  the  church  of  Christ.  Scientist,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Eddy,  also  look  to  the  Bible  and 
"Science  and  Health  With  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures" as  the  only  Pastor  of  this  Church.  All 
sermons  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
including  The  Mother  Church  in  Boston  and 
countries  are  comprised  of  readings  of  scrip- 
tural texts  and  correlative  passages  from 
"Science  and  Health."  The  citations  compris- 
ing each  weekly  sermon  are  printed  in  the 
"Christian  Science  Quarterly",  and  each  week 
the  same  sermon  is  read  in  every  Church  of 
Christ.  Scientist,  throu^out  the  world.  This 
sermon  is  also  studied  Individually  by  stu- 
dents of  Christian  Science  and  members  of 
the  congregations  throughout  the  week  prior 
to  the  Sunday  service  at  which  It  Is  to  be 
read. 

Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scien- 
tist, students  and  adherents  of  (Christian 
Science,  and  those  of  the  general  public 
wishing  to  le&m  of  this  reUglon  are  reliant 
upon  the  int^rlty  and  purity  of  the  exact 
statement  of  Christian  Science  as  set  forth  In 
"Science  and  Health  With  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures," and  upon  the  imlform  system  of 
pagination  and  line  numbering  which  it  em- 
ploys, in  order  effectively  to  study  and  prac- 
tice Christian  Science,  and  to  participate  in 
the  religious  services  and  exercises  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist.  Only  through 
use  of  the  authentic  editions  of  the  textbook 
can  there  be  any  assurance  to  a  user  that  the 
copy  of  this  book  which  he  has  Is  adaptable  to 
the  religious  purposes  of  this  Church  and 
can  be  used  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
Christian  Science. 

In  all  of  the  religious  practices  and  activ- 
ities of  Christian  Science,  use  of  "Science  and 
Health  With  Key  to  the  Scriptures"  as  a  text- 
book is  based  on  two  essential  factors.  First, 
the  text  of  the  book  must  be  authentic  and 
contain  the  exact  words  of  Its  author.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  Second,  the  words  on  each  page, 
together  with  the  numbering  of  the  pagea 
and  lines,  mxist  be  the  same  in  all  editions 
and  translations,  and  be  consistent  with  the 
system  of  reference  and  citation  established 
by  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Unless  the  book  meets 
these  requirements  it  cannot  serve  its  pur- 
pose as  the  denominational  textbook  <tf 
Christian  Science.  Accordingly,  students  and 
adherents  of  this  religion  must  use  "Science 


and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scrtpturea"  with- 
out any  change  In  the  words  or  form. 

Copyright  In  "Science  and  Health  With  Key 
to  the  Scriptures"  Is  owned  by  the  Trustees 
imder  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  The 
Tnistees,  who  are  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Director  of  Charitable  Trusts  and  the 
Probate  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, are  non-profit  in  character,  and  no 
individual  or  commercial  interest  will  be 
served  by  assuring  to  them,  through  copy- 
right protection,  the  means  for  preserving 
the  purity  and  Integrity  of  "Science  and 
Health  With  Key  to  the  Scriptures." 

The  purpose  of  seeking  copyri^t  for  this 
book  is  not  to  provide  pecuniary  profit  or 
material  gain  for  the  Trustees  or  the  Church, 
but  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  the  statement  of  the  religious 
teachings  of  this  denomination,  and  thereby 
to  protect  members  of  the  public  against  the 
possibility  that.  In  purchasing  or  otherwise 
acquiring  the  book  entitled  "Science  and 
Health  With  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  they 
might  receive  a  distorted  version  of  the 
teachings  of  Christian  Science  Instead  of 
the  true  and  correct  version  thereof,  or  that 
the  version  acquired  might  not  be  the  book 
which  they  reqiilre  for  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Christian  Science. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of 
private  copyright  bills  applying  to  a  partic- 
ular work.  The  following  is  a  list  of  i»1vate 
copyright  bills  which  have  been  passed: 

Act  of  May  24.  1828  (ch.  145.  6  Stat.  380)  .— 
John  Rowlett,  "Hewlett's  Tables  of  Discount 
or  Interest." 

Act  of  February  II.  1830  (ch.  13.  6  Stat. 
403).— John  Rowlett,  "BowleU-s  Tables  of 
Discount  or  Interest." 

Act  of  March  3,  1843  (ch.  140.  6  Stat.  897) . — 
John  Rowlett,  "Hewlett's  Tables  of  Discount 
or  Interest." 

Act  of  February  10,  1849  (ch.  52.  9  SUt. 
763). — Levi  H.  Corson,  a  perpetual  calendar 
or  lUmanac. 

Act  of  August  2.  1864  (ch.  187.  10  Stat.  810) . 
— Thomas  H.  Sumner,  a  method  of  ascertain- 
ing a  ship's  position  at  sea. 

Act  of  January  25,  1859  (ch.  16,  11  Stat. 
657). — Mistress  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  "His- 
tory Statistics,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States." 

Act  of  May  34,  1886  (eh.  99.  14  Stat.  587) . 
— Mrs.  WUllam  L.  Hemdon,  "Exploration  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Amaaon." 

Act  of  June  23.  1874  (ch.  534.  Stat.  618)  .— 
William  Ted  Helmuth,  "A  System  of  Sur- 
gery." 

Act  of  February  17,  1898  (ch.  29.  SUt. 
1396). — Judson  Jones,  "The  Alphabet  of 
Orthoepy." 

The  power  granted  to  the  Congress  under 
Article  1,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution  Is 
not  limited  to  the  enactment  of  general  pat- 
ent or  copyright  statutes,  but  may  be  exer- 
cised in  respect  of  specific  inventions  or  to 
secure  exclusive  rights  in  a  specific  writing 
created  by  a  specific  author. 

The  committee  reconunends  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation,  as  amended,  because 
of  the  special  and  possibly  unique  circum- 
stances presented  by  this  work.  The  com- 
mittee wishes  to  realfirm,  however,  its  gen- 
eral opposition  to  private  patent  and  copy- 
right bills,  especially  those  providing  for  a 
longer  term. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  S.  1866 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  is  a  private  biU  for  the  relief 
of  Clayton  Bion  Cr&ig,  Arthur  P.  Wuth. 
Mrs.  Lenore  D.  Hanks,  David  E.  Sleeper, 
and  DeWitt  John,  extending  the  o(H>y- 
right  on  the  work  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptiues  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  This  leglslattao.  of  which 
I  am  the  sponsor,  ia  coflponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxrct) 
and  10  other  distinguished  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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The  librarian  of  CoDgreBs  and  the 
Justice  Department  have  both  stated 
that  they  have  no  oiqxMiUon  to  the  bill. 
In  response  to  some  suggestions  by  the 
Copyright  Office  the  Committee  recom- 
mended some  minor  changes  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  the  book  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  Science  and  Health  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,  is  the  textbook  and 
fimdamental  statement  of  the  religious 
teachings  of  Christian  Science  and  has  a 
position  tn  the  functioning  of  that 
Church  which  is  unique  in  any  religion 
anjrwhere,  inasmuch  as  the  book  is  con- 
sidered the  Pastor  of  the  Church.  The 
sermons  in  Christian  Science  churches 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
are  comprised  of  readings  of  Scriptural 
texts  and  correlative  passages  from  Sd- 
oice  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Citations  comprising  each. weekly 
sermon  are  ctHnplled  and  distributed 
throughout  the  world  for  individual  study 
by  Christian  Scientists  ^ho  read  from 
this  book  daily.  The  Christian  Science 
Church  lias  no  ordained  clergy,  and  ad- 
herents of  this  religion  look  to  the  Bible 
and  to  the  Christian  Science  textbook 
for  instruction  in  their  religion  and  for 
the  teachings  and  practice  of  spiritual 
healing  which  is  the  central  part  of  this 
religion. 

Por  this  reas<n  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  free  practice  of  their  religious 
beUefs  that  Christian  Scientists,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  general  pubUc  who  wish  to 
learn  of  this  religion,  be  certain  that  any 
copy  of  Science  and  Health  which  they 
obtain  be  exactly  the  same  as  originally 
copyrighted  by  its  author,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy.  Every  ocypy  of  tliis  book  contains 
a  imif orm  system  of  pagination  and  line 
numbering  employed  In  order  to  permit 
rdlable  citation  of  portions  of  the  work. 

If  the  copyright  of  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  expire,  the  book  would 
fall  into  the  pubUc  domain.  Amended 
editions,  annotated  versions,  modernized 
editions,  and  abridged  editions  could  all 
be  puUlshed  and  would  cause  great  dis- 
tress and  confusion,  not  only  among 
Christian  Scientists,  but  among  those  of 
the  general  public  wishing  to  obtain  a 
correct  and  complete  statement  of  the 
teachings  of  this  religion.  Therefore  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recommends 
the  passage  of  this  bill  which  would 
maintain  the  copyright  on  Science  and 
Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures  for  an 
addlticaial  period. 

Ownership  of  thL.  copyright  is  held  in 
trust  and  Is  completely  nonprofit  in  char- 
acter. No  individual  or  commercial  in- 
terest will  be  served  by  continuing  this 
copyright  protection.  Most  copyrights  are 
granted  in  order  to  give  their  owners  a 
temporary  monopoly  over  a  specific  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  to  permit  persons  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  monetary  profit  from 
artistic  or  literary  effort.  In  cases  where 
that  is  the  rationale  for  granting  copy- 
right there  is  no  Justification  for  con- 
tinuing copyright  beyond  its  normal 
term,  particularly  by  the  use  of  a  private 
biU.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  literary 
work,  however,  the  imderlying  rationale 
for  its  copyright  Is  different.  It  is  in  the 
natore  of  protection  against  unfair  com- 
petition or  ooofusion  in  the  mind  of  the 


pubUc  rather  than  the  protecticm  of  an 
ecoDomic  interest 

Our  trademark  laws  are  all  based 
upon  the  desire  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  the  risk  of  purchasing  one  product 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  another.  This  is 
exactly  the  basis  for  extending  the  copy- 
right on  Science  and  Health,  except  that, 
being  a  literary  work,  the  protection  must 
be  achieved  through  the  copyright  law. 
Those  who  have  most  strongly  supported 
consimier  protection  legislation  will 
readily  see  why  a  statement  of  religious 
teaching,  being  of  far  greater  Importance 
to  mankind  than  mercantile  interests, 
should  have  its  integrity  and  purity 
maintained  against  the  possibility  of 
confusion  by  the  piirchasing  public. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill 
would  create  no  restraint  upon  free  ex- 
pression of  religious  ideas.  It  would  only 
limit  those  who  would  seek  to  express 
the  ideas  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  in  her 
words.  Anyone  may  comment  on  or  criti- 
cize Christian  Science,  either  favorably 
or  adwsely,  at  any  time.  Anyone  may 
express  ideas  similar  to  those  in  Science 
and  Health  as  long  as  exacUy  the  same 
words  are  not  used.  Furthermore,  com- 
mentators may  make  fair  use  of  quota- 
tions from  this  work  without  permission 
of  the  copjrright  owner.  It  is  only  the 
publication  of  this  book  itself  or  the  use 
of  its  title  and  author's  name  which  the 
bill  would  limit. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  private  copyright  laws.  The 
committee  report  lists  a  number  of  such 
bills  which  have  been  enacted  in  the  past. 
In  a  similar  situation  involving  extension 
of  a  patent  through  the  use  of  a  private 
bill  a  three-Judge  Federal  court  in  1962 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  Congress' 
action  and  its  Judgment  was  affirmed 
per  curiam  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1963  (.Radio  Position 
FirUUno  Corp.  v.  The  Bendix  Corp.  205 
P.  Supp.  850  (D.Md.1962),  aff'd  per 
curiam  371  UJ3.  577,  83  S  Ct.  548(1963) ) . 

The  term  of  this  copyright  extension 
is  the  same  as  the  term  set  in  the  pro- 
posed general  revision  of  the  copyright 
laws  for  anonymous  works,  pseudony- 
motis  works,  and  works  made  for  hire. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  book  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures  plays  such  a  unique  role 
in  the  life  of  an  American  religion  and 
since  the  book  is  bringing  personal  prof- 
its to  no  one,  I  urge  its  passage.  At  the 
same  time  I  wish  to  point  out  most  em- 
phatically that  the  committee  considers 
this  bill  an  exception  to  its  general  policy 
of  opposition  to  private  patent  and  copy- 
right bills,  especially  those  providing  for 
a  longer  term. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
voted  against  this  bill  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  should  like  to  explain 
briefly  the  nature  of  my  reservation. 

Copyright  protection  would  be  ex- 
tended for  the  1875  work  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures,"  the  text  used  in  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Science  religion.  The  book  represents  the 
fundamental  statement  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

The  rellgicm  requires  tiiat  the  original 
text  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy  be  reproduced 


in  haec  verba  without  any  deviation 
whatever — including  pagination  and  the 
placement  of  the  words  on  each  page. 
Otherwise,  the  text  cannot  serve  as  the 
denominational  textbook  of  Christian 
Science.  That  is  the  Jiistiflcation  offered 
for  the  extraordinary  private  relief 
sought  here. 

However,  I  feel  that  S.  1866,  would  un- 
necessarily and  unwisely  legislate  a 
statutory  monopoly  trenching  upon 
fundamental  constitutional  guarantees 
and  limitations  for  a  purpose  which  dan- 
gerously approaches  "establishment"  of 
religion. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
grants  to  the  Congress  the  power — 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times 
to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right 
to  their  respective  Writing  and  Discoveries. 

A  copyiight  grants  a  monopoly  over 
expression  and  limits  what  may  be  freely 
said  and  heard  in  public.  To  that  ex- 
tent it  conflicts  with  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech, 
expression  and  the  correlative  right  to 
hear.  Yet,  in  order  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts 
through  the  creation  and  dissemination 
of  expressions  and  Ideas,  some  profit  in- 
centive for  authors  was  deemed  neces-' 
sary  by  our  Pounding  Fathers.  A  balance 
was  struck  and  this  statutory  monopoly 
over  expressions  and  ideas  was  carefully 
limited  in  time  and  to  authors.  Presently, 
a  copyright  is  granted  for  a  period  of 
28  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal  for  an 
additional  28  year  period. 

The  Congress  simply  has  no  power  to 
grant  copyright  protection  to  trustees 
of  an  estate.  The  limitation  to  authors 
is  specific.  Nor  would  S.  1866  benefit 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  was  afforded 
ample  protection  and  monopoly  over  her 
work  for  a  large  number  of  years.  The 
normal  statutory  period  of  monopoly 
over  expression  is  about  to  expire,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Under  these  circumstances,  S.  1866 
would  also  impinge  on  the  first  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  Uiat  this  bill  in- 
fringes upon  the  rights  of  scholars,  lay 
people,  and  members  of  the  Christian 
Science  and  other  religions  to  engage  in 
textual  and  historical  criticisms  of  the 
work  in  question. 

Also,  it  can  be  construed  to  be  a  grant 
not  of  a  limited  duration,  and  therefore, 
further  crowds  the  first  amendment's 
safeguard  of  freedom  of  speech.  S.  1866 
may  offend  the  first  amendment's  pro- 
scription against  the  establishment  of  a 
religion.  The  intent  is  not  masked;  it  is 
spelled  out  and  to  the  point.  State  aid  to 
religious  schools  for  procuring  nonreli- 
gious  texts  was  recently  deemed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  violative  of  that  clause. 
What  of  S.  1866? 

These  constitutional  problems  can  be 
easily  avoided — and  with  no  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  Christian  Science  Church. 
An  official,  authorized  version  of  the  text 
could  be  established  and  denominated  as 
such  by  the  church  to  assure  the  exact 
replication  of  the  original  text,  which 
the  church  deems  essential  to  its  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  well-recognized  practice 
in  other  religions  with  regard  to  their 
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basic  texts.  TUs  solution  would  also  im- 
plement the  committee's  reaflttrmatJon  of 
"its  gei^al  cwmsitton  to  private  patent 
and  copyrlgjit  bills." 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EMERGENCY  liOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loan  gtiarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises. 

lifr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  toO. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  correct  a  com- 
plete Inaccurate  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  WashingtCMi  Post  this 
morning  in  connection  with  the  ciurent 
debate  on  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee bill.  The  statement  attributed  to 
United  Press  International  said  that 
Daniti  J.  Haughton,  the  Chairman  of 
Lockheed,  "kept  tabs  on  yesterday's  vote 
from  the  Vice  President's  office  Just  off 
the  floor." 

This  is  an  example  of  reporting  with- 
out bothering  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Mr. 
Haughton  was  in  fact  in  the  Capitol  but 
he  watched  the  proceedings  on  the  Sen- 
ate Hoot  from  the  public  gallery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  spotted  him  there,  my- 
self. At  no  time  was  Mr.  Haughton  in  the 
Vice  President's  office.  He  appeared  in  the 
Vice  President's  reception  room  brle^ 
in  order  to  obtain  a  gallery  i>ass.  This 
could  easily  have  been  verified  had  the 
UPI  correcpondent  bothered  to  take  2 
minutes  to  check  out  his  erroneous  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  WEICKER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  fnxn  Connect- 
icut, who  has  been  waiting  to  obtain  the 
floor,  but  I  do  have  a  brief  statement.  I 
ask  if  he  will  jrield  to  me  a  minute  and 
a  half  or  so. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  to  reconsider  his  re- 
quest. He  asks  unanimous  consent  to  srleld 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  yield  to  me  with 
the  understanding  that  he  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  how 
long? 


Mr.  KtOXMIRE.  For  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXBfflRE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
I  pointed  out  the  disastrous  Impact  on 
American  employment  of  the  shifting 
from  the  DC-10  to  the  L-1011. 1  think  I 
have  some  dynamite  here  because  the 
L-1011  as  delivered  has  a  high  foreign 
labor  content,  and  I  pointed  out  that  the 
foreign  labor  content  of  25  percent  ini- 
tially for  the  L-1011  and  including  parts 
40  percent,  is  far  more  than  for  the  DC- 
10. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  litOe 
more  subUe  is  the  fact  that  Rolls  Royce 
is,  because  of  the  L-1011,  being  sustained 
as  a  future  competitor  to  the  US.  en- 
gine builders.  The  adverse  impact  of  this 
long-term  future  is  major. 

What  is  the  Lockheed  plan  to  add  to 
the  long-term  futiu-e  U.S.  commercial 
airplane  employment?  Will  Lockheed,  as 
a  marginal  commercial  competitor,  in- 
crease U.S.  emplojmaent  in  the  aerospace 
Industry,  or  will  they  again  repeat  the 
current  situation? 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Lockheed  pre- 
sented to  a  Japanese  Government- 
appointed  commission  of  representatives 
of  Japanese  aerospace  industry,  the  Jap- 
anese Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry,  and  the  Japanese  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  a  plan  to  establish  the 
Japanese  as  the  prime  program  mana- 
ger and  prime  manufacturer  of  a  twin- 
engine  L-1011  derivative  airplane  for 
the  large  short-range  twin  market.  In 
addition  to  providing  Japan  with  all 
the  technical  knowledge  and  design  of 
the  L-1011  plus  Lockheed  manufactur- 
ing expertise,  one  of  the  major  beneflts 
of  NAMCO — the  Js^ianese  Government- 
sponsored  sdrcraft  program  center  for 
export  programs — was  the  Lockheed  of- 
fer to  help  solve  the  Japanese  manufac- 
tured L-1011  derivatives  in  the  United 
States.  I  shall  submit  excerpts  from  that 
Lockheed  proposal  document.  Such  a 
complete  offer  to  help  establish  a  foreign 
competition — starting  work  less  than  a 
year  from  now — and  to  assist  him  in 
making  sales  in  the  United  States  to 
support  Japanese  labor  follows  the  Lock- 
heed pattern  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
encouraging  imports  of  the  RoUs-Royce 
engines  and  supporting  British  labor. 
For  Lockheed  to  be  the  champion  of 
American  Jobs  is  callousness.  Termi- 
nation of  the  L-1011  program  will  not 
only  increase  Jobs  now,  but  by  eliminat- 
ing future  adverse  acts  of  a  marginal 
commercial  producer,  will  preserve  and 
increase  VS.  aerospace  Jobs  in  the 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  the 
Lockheed  presentation  for  the  NAMCO- 
Loclcheed  meeting  on  June  19,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f<dlows: 

LocKHRD  Deutku  AiwrnoNAL  Jobs  to 
FoancN  CoMPcrrroits 

IXX-KHKEO    AND    WVTOMX    VtnTKO    8TATV8 
UfFLOTIONT 

There  has  been  a  gr«at  deal  of  dlscusston 
on  the  Impact  of  the  potential  L-iOll  termi- 
nation on  current  and  near  term  future  em- 
ployment. The  salient  facts  are : 


(a)  The  L-1011  as  delivered  has  a  high 
(25%  plus)  foreign  labor  content  predomi- 
nantly due  to  the  TT.K.  RoUs  Boyce  engine. 

(b)  The  competitive  Boeing  B-747  and 
McDonneU  Douglas  tX^lO  have  from  11  %  to 
less  than  6%  foreign  content,  predominantly 
In  structural  assembly. 

(c)  Considering  the  traditional  high  spare 
engine  and  spare  parts  consumption  of  pro- 
pulsion systems — equivalent  over  an  airplane 
life  to  more  than  twice  the  Initial  delivered 
engines — the  foreign  manufactured  labor 
fraction  for  the  life  time  of  the  Ij-1011  pro- 
gram Is  over  40  % . 

(d)  Replacement  of  the  L-lOll  with  DC- 
ID'S  and  B-747's  will  definitely  Increase 
United  States  employment  after  the  initial 
transitional  phase. 

A  bit  more  subtle  U  the  fact  that  Rolls 
Royce  Is,  because  of  the  L-lOll,  being  sus- 
tained as  a  future  competitor  to  the  U.S. 
engine  builders.  The  end  adverse  Impact  of 
this  long  term  future  is  major. 

What  is  the  Lockheed  plan  to  add  to  the 
long  term  future  U.S.  commercial  airplane 
employment?  Will  Lockheed,  as  a  marginal 
commercial  competitor.  Increase  future  VS. 
employment  in  the  aerospace  Industry— or 
wlU  they  again  repeat  the  current  situation? 

On  the  19tb  of  June,  Lockheed  presented 
to  a  Japanese  Oovemment  appointed  com- 
mission of  representatives  of  Japaneae  aero- 
space Industry,  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry  and  the  Jap- 
anese Ministry  of  Finance,  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish the  Japanese  as  the  prime  program  man- 
ager and  prime  manufacturer  of  a  twin  en- 
gine L-1011  derivative  airplane  for  the  large 
short  range  twin  market.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding Japan  with  all  the  technical  knowl- 
edge and  design  of  the  L-lOll  plus  Lockheed 
manufactxirlng  expertise,  one  of  the  maj<« 
benefits  to  NAMCO — ^the  Japanese  Ck>vem- 
ment  q>onBored  aircraft  program  center  for 
export  programs — was  the  Lockheed  offer  to 
help  seU  the  Japanese  manufactured  L-1011 
derivatives  in  the  United  States.  KxeerpU 
from  that  Lockheed  proposal  document  are 
attached  to  document  this  offer.  Such  a  com- 
plete offer  to  help  establish  a  foreign  compet- 
itor— starting  work  less  than  a  year  from 
now — and  to  assist  blm  In  mafcing  sales  in 
the  United  States  to  support  Japanese  labor 
follows  the  Lockheed  pattern  with  the  United 
Kingdom  encouraging  Imports  of  the  Bolla 
Royce  engines  and  supporting  British  labor. 
For  Lockheed  to  be  the  champion  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs  is  callousness.  Termination  of  the 
L-1011  program  will  not  only  increase  Jobs 
now  but  by  eliminating  future  adverse  acta 
of  a  marginal  commercial  producer  wUl  pre- 
serve and  Increase  U.S.  aerospace  Jobs  in  the 
future. 

LocKHKKO   Pkkskntation   roK   Namco/Xkxk- 

HOB  Mkrtno  Junk  19,  1071 

(Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank, 

CaUfwnla) 

PaOPOBAL    POa    A    JOINT    DSVBLOPKXNT    KANV- 

PACnnuNo  AND  SAUES  pmoGSAii  pom  a  twtn 

ENGINS    COlCmaCIAI.    TKANSPOKT    BT    NAMCO 
AND  LOCKHXSS 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  belleTee 
that  a  substantial  market  will  exist  for  a 
wide-bodied,  high  c^wdty,  twin-engine  air- 
plane starting  in  1975  and  extending  thtou^ 
1985.  The  demand  few  this  type  aircraft  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  demand  for  the  wide- 
body  trijet  aircraft  and  the  B-747.  The  char- 
acteristics of  a  successful  and  competitive 
twin  engine  airplane  to  satisfy  this  demand 
have  been  evaluated  and  discussed  with  key 
U.  S.  airlines.  These  characteristics  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

A  capacity  of  200-325  for  United  States 
operations. 

A  range  of  1200  to  1400  nautical  mUes. 

Seat-mile  economics  compettttve  with  the 
wide-body  trljets. 

Airplane-mUe  economics  approximately 
20^;  better  than  the  wide-body  trljets. 
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Paaaanger  oomfort  »nd  eoavenleiiee  equal 
to  th»  wi«le-bod7  trijets. 

KzternAl  nolae  cli*nct«rlstlcs  better  than 
FAB  36. 


July  22,  1971 


KAXOO/UIC  TWnf   I 

Costing  premitet 

1.  Program  qtiantlty — 425  Aircraft. 

2.  Major  acbedule  milestones:  a.  Oo-ahead, 
June.  1972;  b.  Certlflcatlon,  October,  1975; 
c.  First  deUverr,  3rd  Quarter.  1976;  d.  Last  de- 
Itvery.  2nd  Quarter,  198S. 

3.  Estimated  cosU  are  In  1971  UjS.  dollars. 

4.  Costs  are  quoted  based  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing concepts:  a  Integrated  Program — 
Utilizing  all  Basic  Design.  TooUng.  and  Pro- 
duction Learning  from  the  L-1011  TrtJet 
wblch  would  be  common  to  the  twin;  b. 
Single  Prognun — Design,  Tool-up  and  Manu- 
facture the  Twin  Engine  Model  assuming  no 
prior  TMJet  Model  experience. 

5.  Kngine/Pod  Costs — Lockheed  estimates 
extrapolated  from  current  Rolls  Royce  prices 
for  the  RB  211-223. 

NAltCO  contribution 

The  OTeraU  program  management  would 
be  a  MAMCO  responsiblUty  with  Lockheed 
participating  as  a  major  program  partner. 

The  orerall  engineering  design  responsi- 
bility for  the  twin  would  be  a  NAMCO  re- 
qxMMlblllty  and  the  detail  design  responsi- 
btUty  for  the  wing,  empennage,  system  mod- 
Iflcatioo.  and  interior  details  would  be  a 
NAMCO  rcq>onslblUty.  Lockheed  would  ex- 
pect to  participate  In  engineering  decisions 
as  A  majiar  partner  to  offer  strong  teehnleal 
aopport  and  advice  regarding  US.  airlines' 
requlremente. 

MAMCO  would  be  responsible  for  all  wing 
and  tail  manufacture  in  Japan.  The  final 
■asembly  of  the  airplane  would  be  located  in 
Jmpttk.  with  backup  capability  at  the  Lock- 
heed assembly  plant  at  Palmdale,  if  manu- 
facturing rate  requirements  demand  it. 

MAMCO  would  be  fuUy  reqwnslble  for 
sales  and  serrioe  support  In  Japan,  the  Pa- 
dlle.  and  Middle  East  areas. 

Common  parts  to  the  L-1011  would  be 
manufactured  by  NAMCO  for  direct  supply 
to  Japanese  operators  of  the  L-1011. 

MAiTur»crvmoia    h^am 
Structure 

Fabrication — Ptiselage,  Lockheed;  Wing. 
Japan;  Empennage,  Japan;  l.antUng  gear, 
Japan  (lie.);  Nacelles,  Japan  (lie). 

Assembly  (Sub.)— Fuselage,  (Lockheed  and 
Japan);  Wing.  Japan;  Empennage.  Japan; 
Iiandlng  gear,  Japan  (lie.);  Nacelles,  Japan 
(Uc). 

Final  assembly — Japan  (Lockheed) . 

PMOcaaM  PLAir 
BeneflU  to  NAMCO 
Reduced  program  development  cost,  re- 
duced development  risk,  strong  technical 
support,  sales  advantage  in  VSJi.  and  U-K., 
opportunity  for  further  Joint  participation 
in  related  commercial  products. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like,  if  I  could,  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  to  detail  his  earlier  comments 
relative  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  cloture 
Tote  which  apparently  will  be  precipi- 
tated when  the  motion  is  called  up  to- 
morrow. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  this 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  body 
that  this  move  has  taken  place  within 
such  a  short  period  of  time  after  debate 
has  commenced? 

Mr.  PBOZMIBE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  asked  my  staff  to  have  the  Library 
of  Congress  make  an  analysis  of  what 
cloture  motions  have  been  filed  in  the 


past.  That  analysis,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  which  I  shall  discuss  on  Mon- 
day, shows  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
noncomparaMe  situation  never,  never 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  has  a  cloture 
motion  been  filed  after  such  a  short  pe- 
riod of  debate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unless  there  were 
previous  cloture  motions  filed  on  the 
same  issue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  incorrect. 
Actually,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture  was  filed  on  October  7, 
1966,  and  signed  by  the  Senator  from' 
Wisconsin,  which  was  filed  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  closing  debate  on  the  Morse 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963.  The  bill  was  reported 
2  days  before,  on  October  5,  and  the 
Morse  formula  itself  was  apparently 
brought  up  on  October  7.  the  same  day 
that  the  cloture  motion  was  filed,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  I  will  rely  upon  the  findings  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  and  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  into 
the  Record  later. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate  is  incorrect.  I  hand 
the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shaU  be  deUghted 
to  read  it.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  called 
to  my  attention.  I  shall  be  happy  to  look 
it  over.  Later  on  I  will  discuss  this  mat- 
ter. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
partly  assuaged  by  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  second  time  in  the  history  of  this 
body  that  cloture  will  be  attempted  to  be 
invoked  at  such  a  rapid  pace. 

I  have  had  occasion  again,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  to  read  a 
UPI  release  which  just  came  over  the 
wires,  which  indicated  as  follows: 

The  Lockheed  Corporation  friends  In  the 
Senate  moved  today  to  force  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  into  sUence.  and  accused  him  of 
trying  to  singlehandedly  bring  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  giant  air  and  aerospace  firm. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear,  number  one,  that  I  do  not  believe 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  has  as  his 
objective  the  bringing  about  of  the  col- 
lapse of  Lockheed;  and,  number  two,  the 
oideavors  taking  place  on  the  Senate 
floor  today  are  in  no  wise  singlehanded. 

There  are  some  very  basic  principles 
involved  here,  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  make  sure  that  this  country,  this 
Nation,  this  Oovemment  operates  on  the 
basis  of  those  principles,  and  that  we  do 
not  alter  the  whole  structure  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  Lockheed  Corp.  That  is 
what  is  involved. 

We  have  already  seen  exception  after 
exception  for  tills  corporation.  For  ex- 
ample, as  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
rapidity  of  filing  the  cloture  motion,  ac- 
complished either  for  the  first  or  second 
time  in  history,  tailored  for  the  Lock- 
heed Corp, 

This  generic  bill,  in  effect,  i«  tailored 
for  the  Lockheed  Corp.  For  instance,  tiM 


bill  indicates  that  certain  procedures  will 
be  followed  relative  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  having  a  veto  over  any 
loan  guarantee  made  by  the  special  board 
to  be  set  up  by  this  legislation,  but  this 
will  not  take  effect  until  October  1  of 
this  year,  thus  excluding  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
That  is  another  exception  for  Lockheed. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  worse,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  than  to  have  this  coun- 
try— and  certainly  not  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — do  business  like  Lock- 
heed; and  I  think  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  being  forced  into  doing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  press  release  by  the  UPI, 
a  statement  was  made  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues that  the  debate  shows  that  big 
business  is  firmly  in  the  saddle.  Again  I 
must  take  issue  with  that  comment.  Let 
us  make  it  very  clear.  Maybe  Lockheed's 
officials  think  they  are  in  the  saddle,  but 
not  big  business.  Big  business  has  already 
indicated  in  the  meeting  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
its  opposition  to  this  proposition.  Cer- 
tainly the  many  viable  corporations 
throughout  this  coimtry  in  the  same 
business  as  Lockheed  have  not  come  to 
the  Government  for  this  type  of  as- 
sistance. 

So  I  think  it  is  not  a  question  of  busi- 
ness being  firmly  in  the  saddle;  it  is  a 
question  that  this  individual  corpora- 
tion is  trying  to  get  some  special  conces- 
sions from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Lastly,  in  this  release,  the  statement  is 
made  that  time  is  vital  in  the  fight,  be- 
cause Lockheed  says  it  must  have  a  $250 
million  guaranteed  loan  by  August  6  to 
remain  in  business. 

Mr.  President,  I,  and  I  think  many  of 
my  colleagues,  are  getting  a  little  bit 
tired  of  having  deadlines  thrown  in  our 
faces  by  both  business  and  labor— both 
business  and  labor — in  the  matter  of  leg- 
islation to  correct  their  excesses.  Several 
times  in  such  legislation  within  the  last 
several  years,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  participated,  at  the 
last  moment,  in  collective  bargaining  in 
order  to  avert  certain  strikes.  I  voted  for 
some  of  that  legislation,  but  I  think  it 
was  wrong,  just  as  in  this  particular  case 
I  think  it  is  an  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  when  it  drives  or  at- 
tempts to  drive  the  Senate  to  the  wall. 

What  makes  it  all  the  more  galling 
is  that  the  deadline  really  was  not  set  by 
one  of  our  own  corporations;  the  dead- 
line was  set  by  the  British  Oovemment, 
and  I  find  that  intolerable. 

QUOBDM   CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject for  one  moment  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  resume  the  call 
of  the  roll. 
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The  rbllcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
California  requests  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  yield  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  For  a  question  In 
regard  to  the  remarks  the  Senator  has 
made. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  stated 
that  he  was  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  deadline  in  early  Augxist  was  im- 
posed by  a  foreign  company.  I  ask  if  the 
foreign  company  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  was  TWA. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  The  Senator  from 
California  mlsimderstood  my  comments. 
I  said  the  deadline  that  was  Imposed 
came  from  two  sources — one,  from  the 
Lockheed  Corp..  as  evidenced  by  the  UPI 
news  release,  and  two.  from  the  British 
Government. 

Mr.  CTEIANSTON.  A  domestic  c<xnpany 
of  some  size  is  very  concerned  about  the 
time  that  has  been  running  in  considera- 
tion of  this  measure.  I  should  like  to  read 
briefly  from  the  committee  hearing  rec- 
ord the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tlllinghast,  the 
president  of  TWA. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  I  gather  that  this  re- 
sponse Is  still  In  the  nature  of  a  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Is  ttie  Senator  aware  that  Mr.  Tllling- 
hast said  in  the  hearing,  responding  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Pkoxmiu: 

Senator,  It  la  simply  this,  we  have  a  vast 
amount  of  money  tied  up  In  this  program. 
If  the  program  aborts  it  will  do  us  vast  In- 
Jury.  With  every  month  that  goes  by  that 
Injury  gets  greater.  And  I  simply  cannot 
aubjeot  our  stockholders  to  indefinite  delay 
and  Inrtaflnita  risk,  and  in  the  balance  of  con- 
sldaiatloiiB  I  would  just  have  to  say  If  we  are 
tallftng  about  October  or  November  I  think 
w«  are  not  part  of  the  program. 

Senator  Piioxicntc  then  asked  whether 
he  had  a  specific  date  in  mind,  and  Mr. 
Tlllinghast  replied : 

We  have  been  thinking  In  terms  of  August 
8.  If  It  seems  to  be  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress we  feel  in  the  balance  of  risk  we  would 
be  prepared  to  stay  until  August  8. 

The  Senator  will  note  that  he  did  not 
say  It  had  to  be  all  the  way  through 
then.  He  referred  to  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. This  is  the  head  of  a  large  American 
comjiany  with  a  large  investment  of 
American  dollars  In  the  L-lOll  program. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  that  interest  on  the  part  <rf  an 
American  company. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  So  that,  in  effect,  this 
particular  American  corporation  Is  in  the 
same  "airplane"  as  the  Lockheed  Cor- 
poration, for,  In  fact,  they  do  have  a 
commitment  to  this  pairtlcular  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  So  their  position 
would  be  the  same  as  to  deadlines;  and  I 
imagine,  also,  that  we  would  put  in  that 
category  Eastern  Airlines. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  tWnk  that  no  other 


airline  is  quite  as  committed  and  quite 
so  troubled  by  the  passage  of  time  as 
is  TWA.  I  believe  that  many  small  con- 
tractors are  very  worried  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  them  if  Lockheed 
collapses  while  they  are  waiting  to  see 
what  we  do. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  the  time  for 
those  deliberations  came  when  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  go  along  with  this 
particular  project.  In  the  case  of  the 
airlines,  it  was  the  tempting  fact  of  the 
British  (jiovemment  guaranteeing  90 
percent  of  the  financing  at  interest  rates 
2  [>ercentage  points  below  the  prevail- 
ing rate  in  the  United  States.  "Hiey  made 
that  decision,  I  would  expect — speaking 
for  myself,  as  an  individual — on  the 
basis  that  In  any  such  arrangement,  if 
it  works  out,  you  have  gone  over  the 
hill.  But  if  it  does  not.  then  you  have 
to  come  to  Congress.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  today. 

What  I  have  argued  against  is  that  I 
see  no  reason  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  make  good  a  calculated 
gamble  that  went  wrong  by  Lockheed, 
TWA,  and  the  other  parties  to  this  mis- 
adventure. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  I  may  add  a  point 
about  Eastern  Airlines — 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  asked 
about  Eastern  Airlines,  and  I  want  to 
respond  by  sajrlng  that  Eastern  Airlines 
Is  concerned  about  the  time  passing;  but 
they  are  not  so  agitated  about  an  Au- 
gust 7  or  8  deadline.  Thej  are  in  a  iMsl- 
tlon  different  from  that  of  TWA  and 
therefore  could  wait  a  longer  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
from  the  bottom  of  page  791  of  the  rec(H^ 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

ASSUBAMCX  THAT  THX  TKISTAa  PaOGkAMICK 
WnX  BK  COKPLXTXD 

The  assistance  of  the  IT.S.  Government 
takes  the  form  of  the  guarantees  for  which 
the  n.S.  Administration  is  seeking  Congres- 
sional authority,  the  amount  of  $250  mil- 
lion being  that  which  the  UJS.  Administra- 
tion expect  vriU  be  siifflclent  to  assure  the 
continuity  of  the  tVlStar  project.  The  British 
Government  understand  that  before  provid- 
ing such  guarantees  to  Lockheed  the  VS. 
Administration  will  have  taken  steps  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  other  require- 
ments for  the  completion  of  the  project 
(notably  the  confirmation  of  current  alrUne 
orders)  are  met. 

This  is  the  interesting  portion : 

If  the  guarantees  mentioned  above  can- 
not be  given  by  8  August  1971,  the  agreement 
between  Lockheed  and  Rolls  Royoe  for  sup- 
ply of  the  RB  211,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment's offer  of  support  will  not  become  eSec- 
tlv*. 

That,  as  I  read  it,  or  had  I  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  heard  it.  is  an 
ultimatum  from  the  British  Government 
to  "the  U.S.  administration." 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  debate  in 
which  we  are  engaged  hinges  on  the 
critical  question  of  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  the  United  States  to  commence  sup- 
port programs  for  floundering  companies. 
Intertwined  with  this  question  is  the  Is- 
sue of  wiiether  the  Lockheed  Corp.  has 
exhibited  that  managerial  efflctency  and 


quality  deserving  of  public  support.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  was  designed  prin- 
cipally as  a  relief  to  Lockheed,  we  can 
get  some  Indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
competence  necessary  to  merit  this  kind 
of  financial  assistance  in  the  future. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  distinguished  Senator 
fr(»n  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  comment  upon 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee, 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  his  attention  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Packard  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency regaixling  Government  dealings 
with  Lockheed  for  the  SRAM,  the  Chey- 
erme  helicopter,  and  the  C-5A  project.  So 
I  wUl  read  his  testimony,  liiis  is  the 
legacy  of  the  Lockheed  Ck>rp.,  upon  which 
we  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  are 
asked  to  plunk  down — rather,  excuse 
me — guarantee  $250  million. 

Regarding  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Pack- 
ard on  SRAM,  he  says: 

With  regard  to  the  SRAM  program.  BoelBg 
as  prime  contractor  for  the  SRAM  submitted 
to  the  Air  Force  a  claim  for  $64  millkMi.  TtoXa 
claim  was  presented  on  behalf  d  the  Lock- 
heed Propulsion  Company,  siibcontraetcr  to 
Boeing  for  development  of  the  SBAM  mlaalle 
motor.  The  legal  basts  of  the  claim  was  the 
eoonomlc  impoaclblllty  of  devalopliig  the  mis- 
sile motor  within  the  sabooatraet  oatltng 
price  as  orlginaUy  bid.  Of  the  •54  mllUon 
claimed.  $60  minion  was  eannarkad  to  Look- 
heed.  At  the  rcquaa*  of  the  Air  Faroe,  three 
Independent  aoUd  rocket  •;q>erts  ie»lewed  the 
SRAM  development  in  light  of  tiie  Boeing- 
Lockheed  claim.  These  esperts  eoododed 
that  problems  enootxntered  with  the  racket 
noaile  and  the  rocket  propellant  required 
development  effort  outside  the  state-of-the- 
art. 

Does  that  not  have  a  familiar  ring? 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  claims 
made  in  the  Initial  devtiojimcnt  of  the 
Tri-Star  project.  speclfleaUy  the  oom- 
posite  material  of  the  fan  blades  lot  the 
engine,  that  were  beyond  the  state  of 
the  art,  too.  This  was  known  to  our  en- 
gine manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  was  cheaper,  and  as  long  as  the 
British  said  they  could  do  it,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Lockheed  Corp.  But  now 
the  project  is  bcu:k  to  the  original  ti- 
tanium plan  and  no  advantage  has  been 
found  from  it. 

To  get  back  to  Blr.  Packard's  testi- 
mony: 

Subsequently,  through  normal  negotiating 
procedures,  the  Air  Force  reached  a  aettle- 
ntent  with  Boeing  imder  wtilch  820  million 
was  paid  against  the  8M  million  claim,  with 
the  provision  that  the  full  820  mlUloa  be 
appUed  to  Increasing  the  ceiling  price  ol 
Lockheed's  subcontract.  Lockheed  received 
Its  $20  million  settlement  payment  from 
Boeing  at  the  end  of  October  1070. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  Cheyenne 
and  the  C-&A.  and  describe  in  greater  detail 
our  resolution  of  thoee  disputea. 

That  hits  rather  close  to  home,  as  I 
shall  develop  after  reading  this  testi- 
mony. 

Back  to  Mr.  Packard's  testimony: 


The  Cheyenne  development  contract,  a 
fixed  price  Incentive  type  contract  with  a 
ceUlng  of  ai^iroaclmatrty  808  million,  was 
awarded  to  Lockheed  by  the  Army  in  March 
of  1808.  The  contract,  to  be  performed  by 
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the  Lockbfled  OaUfoml*  Company,  called 
for  tlM  dMlgn.  development  and  fabrication 
of  10  aerial  vehlclea  and  one  statle  test 
vehicle,  along  with  testing  and  related  tech- 
nical rupport,  aoftware,  and  program  man- 
agement. 

That  was  back  in  1966. 
Continuing  Mr.  Padcard's  testimony: 
Thla  developmrent  contract  also  contained 
a  aeries  of  options  which  the  Army  could 
exerdsa  for  different  production  quantities. 
In  January  of  1968,  the  Army  exercised  its 
option  tat  the  lowest  production  quantity, 
375  helicopters.  Work  towards  production 
began,  although  the  production  contract  was 
never  eomplettiy  deflnltiaed.  In  May  of  i960 
with  the  first  production  aircraft  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  September,  the  Army,  after 
carefully  studying  the  unresolved  technical 
problems  .  .  . 

Does  that  not  have  a  strange  ring, 
improving  technical  problems? 

Continuing  Mr.  Packard's  testimony: 

.  .  .  and  Lockheed's  overall  production  ef- 
fort, teraUnated  the  production  contract  for 
default  because  of  Lockheed's  failure  to  make 
adequate  progress.  Lockheed  claimed  that  the 
termination  should  have  been  one  for  con- 
venience of  the  Oovemment,  and,  on  May 
22.  1MB,  appealed  the  default  termination 
to  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals. 

Tbit  legal  and  factual  Issues  presented  in 
the  litigation  of  the  production  termination 
order  were  sufficiently  complex  to  make  it 
Impoealhle  to  predict  with  any  certainty  what 
would  have  been  the  final  outcome.  The 
Armed  Oervlcee  Board  of  Contract  Appeals' 
dedakm  would  undoubtedly  have  been  ^- 
pealed  and  a  final  resolution  by  the  courts 
of  all  the  matters  at  issue  would  not  have 
been  reached  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  default  termination  of 
tlie  produotioa  contract,  the  Army  made  it 
clear  to  Lockheed  that  there  were  siifflclent 
grounds  to  terminate  the  development  ctxi- 
traet  for  failure  to  make  progress.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  development  program 
and  the  requirement  for  an  advanced  attack 
helloopter,  the  Army  elected  to  continue  with 
tbe  development. 

Mr.  President,  you  imderstand  why 
they  decided  to  continue,  not  because  of 
the  good  product  but  because  it  might 
be  too  expensive,  too  complicated  to  un- 
ravel the  mess  at  that  i>oint  in  time.  I 
shall  return  to  that. 
To  continue  Mr.  Packard's  testimony: 
To  aooompllsh  this  objective,  Lockheed 
and  the  Army  entered  into  negotiations  to 
seek  a  way  to  resolve  outstanding  terhrlffal 
problems  and  restructure  the  development 
program  to  Include  greater  Army  manage- 
ment of  the  development  effort. 

The  Army  had  made  sure  that  it  would 
supervise  the  effort  rather  closely  from 
here  on  in. 

Back  to  Mr.  Packard's  testimony: 

Although  a  modified  development  program 
was  agreed  to  in  principle,  the  development 
contract  was  not  restructtired  or  amended. 
Both  parties  were  inhibited  from  making 
contractual  changes  which  could  prejudice 
their  litigation  of  the  terminated  produc- 
tion contract.  Although  the  contract  wss  not 
formally  restructured.  Lockheed  continued 
development  effort  along  modified  lines, 
mostly  out  of  its  own  funds. 

The  oelUng  price  of  the  original  develop- 
ment contract  was  ^>proxlmately  $89  million. 
Lockheed's  expenditures  for  Cheyenne  devel- 
opment greatly  exceeded  this  celling  price. 
By  the  end  of  IBM,  Lockheed  bad  Incurred 
costs  amounting  to  approxliaately  $167  mU- 
Uoa  and  since  that  time,  $3  to  $3  million 


In  oorporate  funds  have  been  expended  each 
month  for  the  development  effort. 

We  decided  that  the  development  oontraet 
should  be  converted  from  lt«  fixed  piloe 
Incentive  to  a  cost  reimbursement  form.  Our 
proposal,  with  vrtxlch  Lockheed  has  agreed, 
la  to  reimburse  allowable  costs  incurred  on 
the  program  since  December  29,  IBW. 

I  might  add,  as  we  read  of  this  incredi- 
ble mismanagement,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  rather  old  phrase, 
"Would  you  like  to  have  this  fellow  sell 
you  a  used  car?"  Never  mind  Investing 
$250  million. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Packard's  testimony: 

Any  overcelling  coets  Incurred  prior  to  that 
date  would  not  be  recovered  by  Lockheed  and 
as  a  consequence  the  company  would  incur 
a  loss  of  approximately  $72  million  on  the 
Cheyenne  development  contract. 

We  also  proposed  that  the  litigation  over 
the  defaulted  production  contract  be  set- 
tled out-of-court.  Lockheed  has  incurred 
costs  on  the  production  contract  of  approxi- 
mately $99  mUlicn,  against  which  they  had 
received  reimbursement  of  some  $54  million 
in  progress  payments  prior  to  default.  The 
company  estimated  that  an  additional  $38 
million  for  settlement  of  remaining  claims  of 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  would  be 
needed.  The  proposed  agreement  which  the 
Army  has  reached  would  permit  the  company 
to  retain  $54  million  in  progress  payments 
received  prior  to  termination  of  the  produc- 
tion contract.  In  addition,  the  Army  would 
reserve  $36  million  upon  which  Lockheed 
could  draw  as  it  reached  settlement  agree- 
ments with  subcontractors  and  suppliers  on 
their  claims  under  the  production  contract. 
Audit  procedures  have  been  established  to 
assure  that  this  $36  million  will  be  channeled 
to  subcontractors  and  suppliers  and  that  it 
will  not  be  diverted  Into  Lockheed's  commer- 
cial programs. 

Finally,  as  a  part  of  the  settlement.  Lock- 
heed will  withdraw  its  litigation  and  there 
will  be  a  mutual  waiver  of  all  outstanding 
claims  which  either  the  Army  or  Lockheed 
may  have  arising  out  of  the  contract. 

Kfr.  President,  there  is  another  part  to 
the  story,  and  it  demonstrates  the  danger 
of  this  Government  getting  entangled 
and  thrown  into  the  embrace  of  a  cor- 
poration such  as  Lockheed. 

First,  this  is  1971,  and  there  is  nothing 
flying  up  there  under  the  heading  of 
Cheyenne. 

Second,  what  is  not  so  well  known  is 
that  when  this  project  went  out  to  bids, 
several  companies  in  the  United  States 
made  their  proposals.  They  are  com- 
panies which  had  had  experience  in  the 
helicopter  field,  and  that  was  not  exactly 
the  Lockheed  Corp.'s  forte.  Their  bids 
were  thrown  aside  and  off  went  Lockheed 
into  the  unknown. 

What  is  also  not  so  well  known  is  that 
the  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  the  Sikorsky 
Division,  decided  with  its  own  money — 
not  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  its  own 
money — to  pursue  this  project.  They  de- 
veloped a  helicopter  called  the  Black 
Hawk.  Yet  to  this  day,  even  though  the 
Black  Hawk  flies,  and  files  well,  the 
Army  wiU  not  have  a  flyoff  between  the 
Black  Hawk  and  the  Cheyenne.  And  we 
keep  paying  for  the  Cheyenne.  When  I 
say  we,  I  mean  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

So  given  the  alternative  as  between 
competent  companies,  they  chose  the  one 
with  the  least  experience — Lockheed. 

Oiven  the  alternative  of  a  product  pro- 


duced with  private  funds  as  compared  to 
public  funds,  we  are  going  along  with 
one  produced  with  our  taxpayers'  money 
at  an  increased  cost. 

Mr.  President,  we  get  back  to  the  orig- 
inal point,  which  is  that  there  is  notliing 
flying  under  the  name  of  Cheyenne  or 
that  has  the  specifications  called  for 
in  the  original  Cheyenne  contract. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  the  company 
upon  which  we  are  placing  $250  million 
as  a  display  of  our  confidence  in  its 
manageiial  productability,  and  we  have 
not  even  gotten  into  the  question  of  the 
C-5A  yet.  I  think  it  is  strange  indeed,  it 
tragic,  that  the  Senate  and  the  commit- 
tees and  the  departments  of  this  Oov- 
emment have  spent  the  time  that  has 
been  spent  and  will  be  spent  on  what 
clearly  is  not  deserving  of  the  time,  and 
certainly  not  $250  million. 

AMXNDMENT  NO.  Sit 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  would 
extend  the  provisions  of  tlxe  pending  bill 
to  small  business  enterprises  that  are 
recognized  as  small  business  concerns 
under  section  632  of  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  as  the  Senate 
considers  the  pending  bill,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  would  offer  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  economy 
of  a  region,  we  should  similarly  consider 
extending  the  guarantee  concept  to  small 
business  enterprises  whose  solvency  and 
continued  operation  would  seriously  af- 
fect a  city,  a  portion  at.  a  State,  or  a 
region  of  a  State.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
considering  the  present  financial  cir- 
cumstances the  country  is  in,  there  are 
many  small  business  enterprises  in  posi- 
tions quite  similar  to  those  we  have 
heard  discussed  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

Being  one  who  really,  speaking 
frankly,  has  not  made  up  his  mind  which 
way  to  go  on  the  pending  bill.  I  have 
studied  the  bill  and  have  attempted  to 
present  a  title  n  to  the  bill  which  would 
deal  with  the  small  business  problem  and 
offer  similar  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses. I  think  that  if  the  pending  bill 
is  needed  for  major  business  enterprises, 
a  similar  title  is  necessary  for  small  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

I  would  call  specific  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to,  10  percent  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  bill  would  be 
earmarked  for  small  business,  and  there 
would  be  a  limitation  of  $500,000  on  any 
guarantee  that  a  small  business  enter- 
prise would  receive,  as  detei'mined  by  the 
administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Many  companies  are  in  this  position. 
Many  of  us  are  from  States  which  have 
no  major  enterprises,  enterprises  which 
this  bill  would  not  assist  in  any  way. 

I  would  urge  those  who  are  managing 
the  bill  to  take  a  long  look  at  this  ap- 
proach, because  I  think  that  if  there  is 
fairness  in  securing  a  guarantee  for 
major  business  enterprises — and  I  am 
not  commenting  one  way  or  the  other 
on  that — then,  certainly,  there  is  similar 
fairness   in   terms    of   considering   the 
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problems  of  small  businesses.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  those  postcrisis 
guarantees  are  not  available  to  small 
businesses  any  more  than  they  are  to 
major  businesses  today;  Uiat  the  Small 
Business  Administration  makes  guar- 
antees to  companies  in  advance  of  crises, 
but  once  they  have  reached  a  crisis,  once 
they  tiave  reached  the  position  in  which 
they  have  no  credit  available  and  where 
the  last  straw  is  needed  to  save  their 
enterprise,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  not  involved. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing to  me  on  his  time  and  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  for  his  consent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  to  S.  2308  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Amendmcnt   No.  319 

The  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new 

tttte:  

TITLE  n 

BROaT  TTTLK 

SacnoN  1.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Knergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act  for  Small 
Buslnees  Snterprlsee." 

Sac.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  hereby  author- 
iaed  to  consider  and  act  upon  an  applica- 
tion for  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  any  business 
enterprtae  which  qualifies  as  a  small  businaaa 
concern  under  Section  632  of  the  SnuOl 
Business  Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  631), 
and  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

AVTROaXTT 

Sac.  8.  The  Administrator,  on  siich  terms 
and  oondltlons  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may 
guarantee,  or  make  commitments  to  guar- 
antee lenders  against  loss  of  principal  or 
Interest  on  loans  that  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  TiUe. 

UMXTanows  anb  coNsmoNS 
Sac.  4.  (a)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  may  be 
made  under  this  Title  only  if — 

(1)  the  Administrator  finds  that  (A)  the 
loan  la  needed  to  enable  the  borrower  to 
continue  to  furnish  goods  or  services  and 
failure  to  meet  this  need  would  adversely 
affect  the  economy  of  a  particular  city, 
locale,  or  oth«r  pcHltlcal  subdivision,  (B) 
oredlt  is  not  otherwise  avaUable  to  the  bor- 
rower under  reasonable  terms  or  conditions. 
and  (C)  the  pro^>ectlve  earning  power  of 
the  borrower,  together  with  the  character 
and  value  of  the  security  pledged,  furnish 
reasonable  assuranoe  that  It  wUl  be  able  to 
repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  and 
afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  the  lender  certifies  that  it  would  not 
make  the  loan  without  such  guarantee. 

(b)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Title 
■ball  be  payable  in  not  more  than  five  years, 
but  may  be  renewable  for  not  more  than  an 
additional  three  years. 

(c)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Title 
shall  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  guarantee 
fees  and  service  charges,  if  any)  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
In  the  private  market  for  ■imllar  loans  and 
the  risk  assumed. 

axcuarrT  and  loan  cuAXANrxxa 
Sac.  5.  In  negotiating  a  loan  guarantee 
under  thU  "ntle,  the  AdminUtrator  shall 
make  every  effort  to  arrange  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  any 
loan  guaranteed  win  be  secured  by  suflMent 
property  of  the  business  enterprise  to  col- 


lateralize fully  the  amount  of  the  loan 
guarantee. 

aaqPTarMrwra  appi.xcabi.k  to  loan  cuAaAMTKCs 

Sac.  6.  (a)  A  guarantee  agreement  made 
under  this  Title  with  re^MCt  to  an  enter- 
prise shall  require  that  while  there  is  any 
principal  or  Interest  remaining  unpaid  on  a 
guaranteed  loan  to  that  enterprise  the  enter- 
prise may  not — 

(1)  declare  a  dividend  on  Its  common 
stock;   or 

(2)  make  any  payment  on  its  other  in- 
debtedness to  a  lender  whose  loan  has  been 
guaranteed  under  this  Title. 

The  Administrator  may  waive  either  or  both 
of  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
section, as  specified  in  the  guarantee  agree- 
ment covering  a  loan  to  any  particular  enter- 
prise, if  he  determines  that  such  waiver  li 
not  inconsistent  with  the  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
under  the  guarantee. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  inability  of  an  enterprise  to  obtain  credit 
without  a  guarantee  under  this  Title  Is  the 
result  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment to  exercise  reasonable  business  pru- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
enterprise,  the  Administrator  stiall  require 
before  guaranteeing  any  loan  to  the  enter- 
prise that  the  enterprise  make  such  man- 
agement changes  as  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  to  give  the  enterprise  a  sound  man- 
agerial base. 

(c)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  any  enter- 
prise shall  not  be  made  under  this  Title 
unless — 

(1)  the  Administrator  has  received  an 
audited  financial  statement  of  the  enter- 
prise; and 

(2)  the  enterprise  permits  the  Adminis- 
trator to  have  the  same  access  to  its  books 
and  other  docimwnts  as  the  Administrator 
would  have  under  section  7  in  the  event  ttie 
loan  Is  guaranteed. 

(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  or  become 
due  under  a  guarantee  entered  into  under 
this  Title  unless  the  lender  has  exhausted 
any  remedies  which  It  may  have  under  the 
guaranteed  agreement. 

(e)  (1)  Prior  to  making  any  guarantee  un- 
der this  Title,  the  Administrator  shall  satisfy 
itself  that  the  imderlying  loan  agreement 
on  which  the  guarantee  is  sought  contains 
all  the  afOrmatlve  and  negative  covezumts 
and  other  protective  provisions  which  are 
usual  and  customary  in  loan  agreements  of 
a  similar  kind,  including  previous  loan  agree- 
ments between  the  lender  and  the  borrower, 
and  tltat  it  cannot  be  amended,  or  any  pro- 
visions waived,  without  the  Administrator's 
prior  consent. 

(2)  On  each  occasion  when  the  borrower 
seeks  an  advance  under  the  loan  agreement, 
the  guarantee  authorized  by  this  Title  shall 
be  in  force  as  to  the  funds  advanced  only 
U— 

(A)  the  lender  glvea  the  Administrator  at 
least  ten  days'  notice  in  writing  of  Its  in- 
tent to  provide  the  borrower  with  funds  pur- 
suant to  the  loan  agreement; 

(B)  the  lender  certifies  to  the  Adminis- 
trator before  an  advance  is  made  that,  as  of 
the  date  of  the  notice  provided  for  in  sub- 
paragraph (A) ,  the  borrower  U  not  in  default 
under  the  loan  agreement:  Provided.  That  if 
a  default  has  occxirred  the  lender  shall  re- 
port the  facts  and  circumstances  relating 
thereto  to  the  Administrator  and  the  Admin- 
istrator may  expressly  and  in  writing  waive 
such  default  in  any  case  where  he  deter- 
mines that  such  waiver  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  reasonable  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  under  the  guaran- 
tee; and 

(C)  the  borrower  provides  the  Adminis- 
trator with  a  plan  setting  forth  the  ex- 
penditures for  which  the  advance  will  be 
used  and  the  period  during  which  the  ex- 
penditures will  be  made,  and,  upon  the  ex- 


piration of  ni^  period,  reports  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator any  Instances  in  which  amounts 
advanced  have  not  been  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan. 

(f)  (I)  A  guarantee  agreement  made  under 
this  llUe  Shan  contain  a  requirement  that 
as  between  the  Administrator  and  the  lender, 
the  Administrator  shall  have  a  priority  with 
respect  to,  and  to  the  extent  of,  the  lender's 
Interest  in  any  collateral  securing  the  loan 
and  any  earlier  outstanding  loans.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
assure  such  priority  against  any  other 
persons. 

(2)  As  iised  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, tlie  term  "collateral"  Includes  all 
assets  pledged  iinder  loan  agreements  and.  if 
appropriate  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, all  sums  of  the  borrower  on  deposit 
with  the  lender  and  subject  to  offset  under 
section  68  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

XNSPBcnoN    OF    DocxruxNTB:    AUTHOarrr    to 

DISAPPaOVX   CEBTAIN    TaANBACTIONB 

Sac.  7.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
inspect  and  copy  all  accounts,  books,  records, 
memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  doc- 
uments of  any  enterprise  which  has  received 
financial  assistance  under  this  Title  con- 
cerning any  matter  which  may  bear  upon 
(1)  the  ability  of  such  enterprise  to  repay 
the  loan  wittUn  the  time  fixed  therefor,  (2) 
the  interesu  of  the  United  States  in  the 
property  of  such  enterprise;  and  (3)  the 
assurance  ttiat  there  is  reasonable  protec- 
Uon  to  the  United  States.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  disapprove  any  tzansaction 
of  such  enterprise  involving  the  dlq>oaltion 
of  Its  assets  which  may  affect  the  rqwyment 
of  a  XoBJx  that  has  been  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

icAzncuic  aauaanoii 
Sbc.  8.  The  maximum  obligation  of  the 
Administrator  under  all  outstanding  loans 
guaranteed  by  It  shaU  not  exceed  at  any  time 
$200,000,000  of  ttie  $2,000,000,000  authorized 
In  Title  I  of  this  Act,  but  m  no  event  shall 
the  Administrator  guarantee  loans  to  any  <»e 
borrower  in  an  amount  greater  ttian  $5004K>0. 

KlIXaCKNCT  LOAN  CUAZANrKX  FUNO 

Sac.  9.  (a)  $200,000,000  of  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Fund  eetabUahed  in  Section 
9(a)  oS  Tltte  I  shaU  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator.  Hm  fundi  sltall  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
Administrator's  obUgatioDs  under  this  Title. 
That  porUon  of  the  $300,000,000  authorized 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  which  la  not 
needed  for  current  operations  may  be  in- 
vested in  direct  obligations  of,  or  obliga- 
tions that  are  fully  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by.  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with 
each  loan  guaranteed  by  it  under  this  Title. 
Sums  realised  from  such  fese  shall  be  de- 
poalted  to  the  Administrator's  credit  in  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Fund. 

(c)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  made  from  the  $300.- 
000.000  authorized  to  the  Administrator  from 
the  Emergency  Loan  Gviarantee  Fund.  In 
the  event  that  moneys  in  the  fund  are  in- 
sufficient to  make  such  payments,  in  order 
to  discharge  his  reqionsibUitles,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  foRDS  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treeaury.  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  maAet  yield  on  outstanding 
markeuble  obligations  of  the  United  SUtea 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  montlt 
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prececUoig  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obllgatlona.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  um 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to  In- 
clude any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  ob- 
ligations. 

paoracnoN  or  covxxnmznt's  iNTsaxsr 
Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
take  such  acticm  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enforce  any  right  accruing  to  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof  as  a 
result  of  the  issuance  of  guarantees  under 
this  Title.  Any  sums  recovered  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Adminis- 
trator's portion  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Fund. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  borrower,  or  any  other  per- 
son liable  therefor,  the  amount  of  any  i)ay- 
menta  made  pursuant  to  any  guarantee  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  this  Title,  and  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  subn^ted  to  ail  the  rights  of 
the  recipient  thereof. 


Sac.  11.  Hie  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Oongreos  annually  a  full  report  of  lu 
operations  under  this  Title.  In  addition,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  special  report  not  later  than  June  30, 
1973.  which  shall  Include  a  full  report  of  the 
Administrator's  operations  under  this  Title 
together  with  Its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  to  continue  the  guarantee 
program  beyond  the  termination  date  spe- 
cified in  section  12.  If  the  Administrator 
reooounends  that  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued beyond  such  termination  date,  he 
•hall  state  his  recommendatlc»s  with  respect 
to  the  appropriate  board,  agency,  or  oorpora- 
Uon  which  should  administer  the  program. 

namifATioM 
Sac.  U.  The  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  enter  into  any  guarantee  or  to  make 
any  commitment  to  guarantee  under  this 
nue  terminates  on  December  31,  1973.  Such 
termination  does  not  aOeet  the  carrying  out 
of  any  contract,  guarantee,  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Title  prior  to  that  date,  or  the  taking 
of  any  action  necessary  to  preserve  or  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  any 
amounts  advanced  or  paid  out  In  carrying  on 
operations  under  this  Title. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiD  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief 
response,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WKICKKK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, I  understand,  is  submitting  his 
amendment  to  be  printed  and  \&  not  call- 
ing it  up  at  this  time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
no  intention  to  call  up  this  amendment 
until  after  the  vote  that  I  imderstand 
will  take  place  following  the  procedural 
aspects  which  will  occur  under  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  the  sense  of  what  he 
Is  doing  here.  I  think  the  manager 
of  the  bill  would  want  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  could  fit  into  this  bill. 
Some  difBculties  might  be  involved  with 
respect  to  the  collateralization  and  the 
criteria  established  for  the  various  busi- 
nesses,   which    might    require    further 


amendment  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 
If  he  would  give  us  aa  opportunity  to 
look  at  it  over  the  weekend,  I  would  be 
gratefuL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated that  I  have  no  intention  to  call  up 
tiiis  amendment  until  after  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  wiU  lie  on  the  table. 

AMKNOMENT    NO.    330 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  few  moments  I  will  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed.  It  is  an  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  11.  to  strike  the  word  "majority"  and 
insert  the  word  "unanimous." 

It  is  a  very  small  board  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  establish,  only  three 
members.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  vast  sums  of  tax  fimds, 
more  than  a  few  individuals  should  reach 
the  conclusion  tliat  it  is  essential  that 
tax  funds  be  used  to  guarantee  these 
loans. 

I  do  not  plan  to  call  up  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  at  tiiis  time.  I  will  merely 
send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  it 
printed.  It  would  change  one  word,  from 
"majority"  to  "imanimous"  decision  of 
the  tiiree-man  board. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuK- 
NEY).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  DEPENDENCE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  UPON  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  FOR  CHROME  ORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  29  I  introduced  S.  1404,  a  bill 
designed  to  end  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
chrome  ore — a  material  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  United 
States  today  faces  an  imminent  and  se- 
rious shortage  of  chrome.  This  mate- 
rial is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  critical  defense  items  as  Jet  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  nuclear  submarines. 

My  legislation  is  simple  in  structure. 
It  would  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  provide  tiiat  the 
President  could  not  prohibit  imports  of 
a  strategic  material  from  the  free  world 
country  as  long  as  the  importation  of  the 
same  material  is  permitted  from  a  Com- 
munist-dominated country. 

Actually  this  legislation  would  apply 
to  only  one  commodity,  chrome  ore,  and 
to  one  nation,  Rhodesia. 

Late  in  1966  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Coimcil  imposed  selective  sanc- 
tions on.  Rhodesia.  The  embargo  later 
was  made  complete. 

After  the  action  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, President  Johnson  ordered  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Rhodesia.  This  was  done  by 
unilateral  executive  action,  without  con- 
sulting the  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  sanctions,  Rhodesia  was 
the  largest  single  source  of  metallurgical 


chrome  ore  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  of  this 
C(»nmodity,  so  our  country  now  has  be- 
come dependent  on  the  next  largest  sup- 
plier, the  Soviet  Union,  for  about  60 
percent  of  its  chrome  ore. 

Since  l)ecoming  the  prime  source  of 
chrome  ore  for  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Unirai  has  increased  the  price  per 
ton  of  this  ore  from  $25  to  $72.  This  is 
an  increase  of  about  188  percent. 

The  increase  in  price  is  a  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States,  but  what  concerns 
me  most — and  what  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce S.  1404— is  that  the  United 
States  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  of 
dependence  upon  Russia  for  a  strategic 
commodity.  To  me,  this  Is  illogical  and 
dangerous. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  briefly 
the  backgroimd  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
toward  Rhodesia. 

In  my  view,  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
on  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Coimcil  was  not  Justified.  The 
principal  reasons  given  for  the  sanctions 
policy  were  three  in  number:  First,  Rho- 
desia unilaterally  declared  her  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain;  second, 
the  Rhodesian  Government  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  "an  orderly  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule";  and  third,  Rhodesia  repre- 
sents "a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security." 

As  to  tiie  first  point,  the  declaration 
of  independence,  that  is  rightly  a  mat- 
ter to  be  settled  between  Great  Britain 
and  Rhodesia.  It  is  not  properly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  charge  is  positively  ludi- 
crous. If  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  were  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  every  country  ruled  by  a  mi- 
nority, it  would  have  to  begin  with  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Coimcil  itself — the  Soviet  Union,  where 
240  million  pe<H>le  are  ruled  by  a  tiny 
handful  of  Communist  Party  leaders. 

Recent  figures  show  that  37  members 
of  the  United  Nations  do  not  have  a  form 
of  government  based  on  majority  rule, 
and  that  adherence  to  the  majority  rule 
principle  is  questionable  in  25  other 
member  countries. 

Clearly,  the  existence  of  minority  rule 
does  not  Justify  punitive  action  by  the 
United  Nations  against  any  country. 

Turning  to  the  third  charge  made  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council; 
namely,  that  Rhodesia  threatens  world 
peace — this  is  obviously  absurd. 

Whom  has  Rhodesia  threatened?  What 
nation  has  reason  to  fear  an  assault  by 
this  small  African  nation? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  no  cne 
actually  believes  that  Rhodesia  threatens 
the  peace. 

The  ixjlicy  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  toward  Rhodesia  is  rooted 
In  falsehood  and  injustice.  Yet,  the 
United  States  has  actively  supported  this 
policy. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  from  the  out- 
set opposed  to  the  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  being  unjust  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  my  legislation  would  not  re- 
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quire  that  the  United  States  abandon  all 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia — much  as  I 
wish  that  this  be  done. 

The  only  commodity  affected  by  S. 
1404  would  be  chrome  ore. 

The  reason  for  singling  out  this  com- 
modity is  clear  and  simple:  It  is  the  one 
item  which  could  and  should  be  imported 
from  Rhode^  that  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  pending 
In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee legislation  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  would  authorize  with- 
drawal from  the  national  stockpile  of  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  this  Nation's 
strategic  reserve  of  chrome  ore.  Release 
of  this  amount— approximately  1.3  mil- 
licm  tons — would  provide  a  short-range 
solution  for  the  problems  faced  by  Amer- 
ican Industry  because  of  the  present 
chrome  shortage. 

However,  withdrawal  from  the  stock- 
pile clearly  leaves  the  long-range  prob- 
lem unsolved.  If  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumptian  of  chrome  ore  continues,  the 
amount  to  be  disp<»ed  of  would  supply 
our  requlremoits  for  less  than  2  years. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  go  on  reducing  the 
stockpile  Indefinitely  without  jecqiardiz- 
Ing  national  security. 

Furtheimore,  withdrawals  from  the 
stockpile  do  nothing  toward  eliminating 
our  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  chrome  needed 
for  Industry  and  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  logical  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Communist  Russia  for  a  ma- 
terial vital  to  our  national  defense. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weaponry  as  a  protection  against  pos- 
sible Russian  aggression. 

Russia  is  the  No.  1  reason — and  in- 
deed, idmost  the  sole  reason — ^for  our 
huge  defense  expenditures. 

I  state  again:  The  legislation  ad- 
dresses itself  to  only  one  material; 
niunely,  chrome. 

In  summary,  it  does  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only:  It  simply  provides  that  the 
President  could  not  proiiibit  imports  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  if  importaticui  of  the  same  ma- 
terial Is  permitted  from  a  Communist- 
dominated  country. 

The  Senate  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  tliis  important  legisla- 
tion, and  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  see  that 
the  Senate  has  this  opportunity. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnm  Virginia.  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  pending  legislation  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  have  said  msmy  of  the  same  tilings  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  said  on  earlier 
occasions;  imt  nearly  so  well,  I  might  say, 
but  I  have  stiid  them  anyway. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  the  Senator  f  rcnn 
Virginia  that  it  is  possible  that  the  So- 
viets could  themselves  be  buying  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  and  selling  bock  to  us? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  possible  assumption  that  the  Soviets 


are  doing  Just  what  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Texas  indicated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  the  Soiator  from  Vir- 
ginia noted,  there  is  some  indication  that 
the  intransigent  attitude  of  the  last 
British  Government  is  very  likely  to  be 
somewhat  relaxed  by  the  present  British 
Government,  and  that  there  is  a  harbin- 
ger of  a  better  relationship  l>etween  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  present  de  facto  Government  of  Rho- 
desia, in  which  case  the  United  States 
would  look  a  little  foolish  if  they  con- 
tinued with  ttiis  sort  of  intransigent  at- 
titude toward  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Incidentally,  C.  Y. 
Sulzberger,  the  able  foreign  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Times,  published 
an  article  a  month  or  two  ago  in  wliich 
he  predicted  that  Great  Britain  would 
relinquish  her  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. 

As  Dean  Acheson,  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  testified  recently  in  regard 
to  S.  1404,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
look  very  foolish.  Indeed,  if  it  does  not 
find  scMne  way  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
very  difficult  and  unusual  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  regard  to 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

I  will  put  the  article  in  the  Rxcoro, 
Zambia  is  a  black  nationalist  govern- 
ment and  it  has  made  a  direct  breach  of 
United  NaticMis  sancticxis  against  Rho- 
desia. I  will  read  for  the  Record  a  two- 
paragraph  report  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  12,  1971,  and  date- 
lined  Zambia: 

Zambia,  faced  with  a  heavy  drain  on  her 
foreign  exchange  and  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing fovir  million  landlocked  people  from  go- 
ing hungry,  Is  to  modify  her  pcdicy  against 
trading  with  Rhodesia  and  buy  corn  from 
that  country. 

The  Zamblan  Oovemment  announced  last 
night  that  it  was  ordering  1J(  million  bags 
of  com — a  direct  breach  of  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  Zambia  has  been 
one  of  the  most  out^>oken  oritics  of  white 
domination  of  African  masses  in  Southern 
Africa 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  black  nationalist  govern- 
ment, such  as  Zambia,  has  made  a  di- 
rect breach  of  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  it  seems  rather  odd 
that  the  industry  in  our  country  and  our 
country  too,  should  continue  to  be  penal- 
ized by  our  Government's  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  Nations'  sanctions. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  strong  support  in  tills  matter.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Senators  to  bring 
this  matter  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  in  his 
persuasive  and  able  way  he  has  contrib- 
uted tremendously  to  focusing  atten- 
tion on  what  I  think  is  a  very  vital  prob- 
lem. 


(Mr.  Stmingtom)  be  recognized  for  not 

to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECXKJNITION      OP 
SENATOR  SYMINGTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Smator  from  Missouri 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  ranarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  the 
Senate  resume  its  consideration  of  S. 
2308,  the  emergency  lofm  guarantee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  tiiat  it  will  be  the  last  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^vinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Ch&ii,  am  I  correct  in 
stating  that,  under  the  order,  upon  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  Order  No.  264,  8.  2308, 
a  bill  to  authorize  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees to  major  business  enterprises? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  no  other  Senator  seeks  recogni- 
tion, I  shall  state  the  program  for  to- 
morrow, which  is  as  follows: 

Itie  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
ajn.  Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Itfissourl  (Mr.  Stmhtgtoh)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limite<f  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  wlU  resume  its  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  264,  S.  2308.  a  bUl 
to  authorize  emergency  loan  guarantees 
to  major  business  enterprises.  There  may 
be  recall  votes. 
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A  cloture  motion  is  eiqjeeted  to  be  In- 
troduced tomorrow,  with  a  vote  thereon 
to  occur  on  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
cocae  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoimunent  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  23.  1071,  at  10  ajn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominatlona  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  22. 1971: 

XT.S.  DnrmcT  Cottkts 

Edward  R.  Heaber,  of  New  Toik.  to  be  a 
VS.  district  Ju«lge  for  tbe  eastern  district  of 
New  York. 

Robert  E.  DeMaaelo.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  tor  tbe  eastern  district 
of  Michigan. 

Aldon  J.  Anderson,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  T7.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah. 

Okpaitickmt  or  Jttsticb 
WUUam  S.  Sessions,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  yeata. 
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Bona  or  Pabolx 

Maurice  H.  Slgler,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1972. 

WUllam  T.  Woodard,  Jr.,  of  North  Oaro- 
Una.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
for  the  term  expiring  September  30,  1977. 

Oerald  E.  Murch,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  tbe  term  expiring 
September  30.  1977. 

Diplomatic   and  FosncN   Sexvick 

Pred  L.  Hadsel,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Amlaassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Ghana. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EDUCATIONAL  PARTICIPATION  IN 
COBiMUNlTIKS  AT  CAL  STATE, 
LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  csuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
facts  about  a  remarkable  program  in- 
TQlvlng  over  3.000  students  at  California 
State  College,  Los  Angeles.  This  program 
la  known  as  "Educational  Participation 
in  Communities,"  and  is  funded  ttirough 
college  work -study  moneys. 

Thii  objective  of  this  program  is  to  in- 
volve students  in  providing  service  to  the 
communltieB  surrounding  Cal  State.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  3,000  students  an- 
nually put  in  a  total  of  390,000  man- 
hours  in  this  effort.  The  program  serves 
east,  south  central,  and  central  Los  An- 
geles and  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

This  program  is  one  segment  of  a  na- 
tionwide effort  throughout  our  college 
campuses  to  reach  minority  and  low-in- 
come communities.  Over  300,000  stu- 
dents, representing  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's campuses,  participated  last  year  in 
similar  programs. 

This  effort  has  included  a  variety  of 
approaches  from  tutoring  to  ethnic 
studies  programs,  economic  develoiHnent 
in  the  minority  community,  legal  aid, 
consumer  boycott,  lunch  programs,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

Through  such  programs  the  student 
goes  beyond  a  textbook  knowledlge  of 
society  and  people  into  a  direct  personal 
testing  and  participation  in  problem 
solving.  I  consider  this  type  of  internship 
in  community  life  as  an  excellent  way 
to  stimulate  a  probing  analysis  and  ac- 
tion plan  for  this  society  and  build  com- 
munity leadership. 

Our  college  campuses  cannot  be  dis- 
embodied from  the  local  social  and  po- 
litical setting;  they  must  play  a  role 
in  solving  local  problems.  It  is  by  work- 
ing in  our  communities  that  we  test 
our  ideas  of  change  aiKi  development, 
and  gain  a  deeper  knowledge — and  per- 
haps wisdom — about  ourselves  and 
others. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  a  strong  Fed- 
eral support  of  educational  programs  of 
this  caUber.  We  should  encourage  and 


continue  funding  the  work-study  pro- 
gram and  similar  approaches  that  can 
directly  benefit  the  community  as  well  as 
the  student. 

I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record  a  fact 
sheet  on  student-community  service  pro- 
grams and  "Educational  Participation  in 
Communities"  at  Cal  State: 

EPIC 

EPIC  (Education  Participation  In  Com- 
munities) Is  a  community  service  organiza- 
tion funded  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
Associated  Students  and  the  Student  AcUv- 
lUea  Office  at  Cal  SUte  Loa  Angeles.  EPIC 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  college  stu- 
dents and  community  people  who  want  to 
service  the  community.  We  work  in  the 
communities  of  South  Central,  Bast  and 
Central  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  In  San  Gabriel 
VaUey. 

EPIC  places  student  volimteers  In  com- 
munity service  projects  that  fit  tbe  student's 
career  objectives,  but  also  allow  him  to  ac- 
quire a  more  humanistic  outlook  on  tbe 
problems  of  real  people.  Tbe  volunteer  ex- 
pertenoe  we  offer  carries  many  benefits  that 
shouldn't  be  understated.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  a  possibility  for  tbe  student  to  re- 
ceive up  to  four  (4)  units  of  credit  from  any 
one  of  tbe  more  than  30  departments  that 
are  cooperating  with  us  within  the  college. 
Then  there  is  tbe  possibility  of  using  EPIC 
as  a  tool  to  determine  your  real  vocation  in 
life  and  to  use  EPIC  as  a  viable  way  of  test- 
ing and  putting  yo\ir  academic  knowledge 
to  work  in  a  real  life  situation.  Also,  experi- 
ence as  an  EPIC  volunteer  can  be  used  as  a 
very  positive  referral  when  you  are  looking 
for  a  Job,  or  it  could  easily  become  a  step- 
ping-stone into  a  rewarding  and  well -paying 
position.  And  finally,  there  is  the  fact  that 
we  oftep  have  work-study  positions  open  In 
EPIC  to  people  with  previous  volunteer  ex- 
perience. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  WAR  POWERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   lONNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Za- 
blocki  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments  held  hearings  on  June  1 
and  2  on  "War  Powers  Legislation." 

The  Honorable  John  R.  Stevenson, 
legal  adviser.  Department  of  State,  testi- 
fied o'"  June  2  as  an  administration  wit- 
ne<-  .  Shortly  after  he  made  his  opening 
statement,  I  questioned  Mr.  Stevenson 


about  executive  authority  to  commit 
U.S.  forces  unilaterally  to  military  action. 
One  exchange  brought  out  that  Mr.  Ste- 
venson does  not  consider  a  vote  by  a  Con- 
gressman for  defense  appropriations  as 
necessarily  an  endorsement  of  war  ac- 
tivities supported  by  those  funds: 

Mr.  FxAsxa.  Just  one  final  question: 

In  your  Judgment,  would  an  appn^riation 
to  support  activities  of  our  Armed  Forces 
abroad  constitute  a  ratification  or  an  en- 
dorsement of  tbe  undertaking? 

Mr.  Stxvxmson.  I  think  it  Is  hard  to  gen- 
eralize. I  think  in  some  cases  It  could;  in 
some  other  cases,  you  bav«  bad  clearly  just 
the  opposite  an  indication  that  they  did  not 
want  to  endorse  certain  types  of  action. 

Mr.  Frasxx.  For  example,  It  was  argued  on 
tbe  Floor  of  the  House  in  connection  with 
the  Vietnam  appproprlatlons  that  whatever 
one  thought  of  tbe  war,  tbe  troops  were 
there,  they  were  figbting  and  if  you  cut  the 
funds  off  you  endangered  their  lives. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  legitliuate  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sttvxnsom.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
argument.  I  think  that  If  that  argument  is 
made,  however,  it  takes  away  from  tbe  other 
argimient  that  you  put  forward  ecu-Uer. 

Clearly  if  you  Justify  the  appproprlation 
on  tbe  basis  of  not  affecting  tbe  safety  of 
our  troops  In  the  field,  then  I  am  frank,  to 
say  that  It  doesn't  indicate  approval  of  what 
is  being  done  In  the  same  sense  because 
clearly  they  are  doing  It  because  they  want 
to  protect  the  safety  of  tbe  troops. 

Mr.  FxAsn.  In  other  words,  when  that 
argument  is  made 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  It  weakens  any 
ratiflcatory  effect  of  Congressional  action. 

Clearly,  there  may  have  been  Indications 
of  disapproval  of  tbe  initial  policy  but  un- 
willingness to  endanger  our  troops. 

Legal  challenges  to  the  war  raise  the 
issue  addressed  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  It  will 
be  useful,  I  believe,  to  Include  for  the 
wider  Record  audience  the  following  ex- 
change between  Mr.  Stevenson  and  my- 
self. It  is  taken  from  "War  Powers  Legis- 
lation," a  pubUcation  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  pages  68  to 
72. 

Mr.  nusxB.  Mr.  Stevenson,  it  is  difficult 
when  looking  at  this  question  to  ascertain 
tbe  extent  to  which  the  President  may  be 
circumscribed  by  international  law  either  as 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  or 
otherwise. 

For  example,  take  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 
Do  you  think  that  was  lawful  under  ac- 
cepted principles  of  International  law? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Fraser,  I  would  rather 
not  comment  on  a  previous  administration. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  talk  about  what 
this   administration   has   done   but   I  don't 
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think  It  U  appropriate  for  me  to  comment 

Mr.  nusKB.  Let  us  put  tbe  question  hj- 
potbetlcally. 

Suppose  tbe  United  States  englneervd  an 
invasion  of  a  neighboring  Caribbean  country 
because  tbe  United  States  disliked  tbe  regime 
controlling  the  country. 

Mr.  SnvxNaoN.  Let  me  put  tbe  answer  In 
this  fashion: 

^nder  tbe  United  Nations  Charter  we  have 
restrictions  on  tbe  use  of  force.  Clearly  force 
can  be  used  consistent  with  the  charter  where 
tbe  appropriate  organs  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions have  authorized  such  action. 

In  addition,  you  have  two  provisions,  one 
allowing  action  pursuant  to  the  action  of  a 
regional  bod;  constituted  under  the  charter 
and  finally  you  come  down  to  the  most  Im- 
portant provision  of  all  which  deals  with  tbe 
question  of  collective  or  individual  self-de- 
fense. 

You  have  to  Justify  tbe  use  of  force  that  is 
not  otherwise  authorized  under  tbe  charter 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  relating  to  indi- 
vidual or  collective  stif -defense. 

So  tbat  normally  tbe  use  of  force  should  be 
related  to  one  of  these  areas.  Now  there  are 
obviously  In  addition  to  that  the  generally 
accepted  rules  under  international  law  in- 
volving tbe  protection  of  yoxir  own  Nation 
and  other  matters  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  TmhsoL.  Kt*  you  saying  that  under  my 
bypotbetical  case  tbe  American  action  would 
appear  to  be  a  violation  of  International  law? 

Mr.  Stxvxnson.  Again,  I  don't  think  It  is 
useful  tat  me  to  speculate  on  hypothetical 


When  you  use  the  word  "invasion,"  clearly 
aggressive  war,  initiation  of  aggressive  war 
Is  something  that  you  can't  do  under  the 
United  Nations  Chartor. 

Tbe  determination  of  what  you  can  do  in 
terms  of  self-defense  is  something  that  you 
have  to  look  at  in  terms  of  a  particular  fact 
situation  to  determine  whether  in  fact  tbe 
response  was  Justified,  given  all  tbe  parti- 
cular facts. 

As  you  probably  know,  under  tbe  UJf. 
Charter  when  you  do  rely  on  self-defense 
you  have  to  report  to  the  Secretary  General, 
indicating  why  you  think  the  particular  re- 
sponse was  a  Justifiable  exercise  in  self- 
defense. 

FKK8IDKMTIAI.    ACTION    AND    THE    U.N.    CRABTKE 


Mr.  nusBt.  I  do  not  mean  to  involve  you 
In  old  Issues.  However,  I  am  concerned 
whether  a  President  may,  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, without  autb<x1zatlon  from  Congress, 
commit  UJB.  Forces  to  actions  which  would 
be  considered  violations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Let  us  suppose,  tot  example,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's action  would  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  tbe  charter.  Does  he  have  that  power? 

Mr.  Stsvcnson.  Basically,  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  situations. 

One  Is  when  tbe  President  of  tbe  Country 
acts  in  a  particular  way  and  tbe  question  Is 
wbetber  the  action  is  consistent  with  inter- 
national law  and  particularly  tbe  present 
highest  form  of  that  international  law; 
namely,  the  UJT.  Charter. 

If  we  violate  the  UJf.  Charter,  the  con- 
sequences are  basically  that  we  subject  our- 
selves to  action  by  tbe  United  Nations  and 
membwa  of  tbe  umted  Nations  for  violating 
the  U  J».  Charter. 

Tbe  consequences  of  violating  the  cbartn 
basicaUy  do  not  relate  to  tbe  question  at  the 
Prealdent's  domestic  eoostltutional  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  FaASKK.  Let  us  put  It  In  another  way. 

Treaties  are  regarded  as  tbe  supreme  law 
of  tbe  land.  IS  that  tbe  oonsUtuUonal  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  Stsvxxson.  Thai  Is  ooarect. 

Mr.  FkASB.  Is  the  Prealdfent  bound  by 
tboee  tnattaa  wben  tha  treaties  oonstnin 
the  enrdae  of  bis  power? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Srvxkson.  BasicaUy  the  section  of  tbe 
Constitution  that  you  are  dealing  with,  and 
I  defer  to  my  colleague  fran  tbe  Department 
of  Justice  on  this,  is  the  supremacy  clause. 

BasloaUy  this  Indloates  that  In  terms  of 
litigation  and  tbe  appli^Uon  of  law  wltUn 
tbe  United  States  in  our  courts  the  treaties 
are  to  t>e  treated  on  the  same  level  as  other 
legislation  in  determining  tbe  rights  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Now,  clearly  I  think  that  the  responsible 
officials  of  this  Oovemment  are  also  required 
to  act  in  accordance  with  international  law 
because  If  they  don't  tbe  United  States  be- 
comes liable  internationally  for  that  vio- 
lation. 

In  fact,  one  of  tbe  functions  of  my  own 
office  within  tbe  State  Department  is  to  make 
sure  that  tbe  international  law  consequences 
of  actions  that  are  taken  are  appreciated 
because  clearly  we  do  not  wish  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  the  International  laws. 

XNTXaNATIONAL  LAW  VKXStrS  NATIONAL  LAW 

Mr.  FaAsaa.  I  gather  there  are  two  different 
Issues  here.  One  occurs  when  tbe  United 
States  has  a  relationship  with  other  nations 
at  with  international  bodies. 

My  question  goes  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Does  he  have  tbe  authority  to  tinder- 
take  an  act  which  would  place  this  Nation 
in  violation  of  internationsd  law? 

I  think  you  said  that  tbe  President  didn't 
have  that  authority.  But  I  am  not  clear  ex- 
actly what  constraints  exist  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  are  talking  about  two 
different  legal  systems,  the  international  legal 
system  and  our  own  constitutional  legal  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  FxASEK.  But  our  own  system  recognizes 
tbe  force  of  treaties. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  Is  correct,  in  terms  of 
application  Ln  our  courts  and  it  gives  effect 
under  our  supremacy  clause  to  treaties. 

Clearly  the  President's  advisers  would  ad- 
vise that  no  action  be  taken  contrary  to  in- 
ternational law.  But  I  think  tbe  Issue  you  are 
raising  is  whether  international  law  is  also, 
as  it  were.  Incorporated  in  the  constitutional 
restrictions  on  the  President's  authority. 

I  think  my  answer  to  that  would  be  that 
I  think  tbe  President's  advisers  would  advise 
him  to  act  In  accordance  with  International 
law. 

But  there  can  be  sltuatlous  where  the  legal 
system  is  In  oonfilct  with  intentional  law. 

CITES   TRE    DOMINICAN    XEPTTBLIC    INVASION 

III.  FxASEB.  Let  me  make  It  more  con- 
crete. 

Take  the  Dominican  Republic  Invasion. 
Assume  that  tbe  claim  that  U.S.  nationals 
were  In  danger  was  not  In  fact,  a  legiti- 
mate claim,  as  it  wasnt.  The  President  nev- 
ertheless ordered  farces  to  land.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  a  Marine  declined  on  the  grounds 
that  the  President,  by  ordering  troops  mto 
the  Dominican  Republic,  was  in  violation  of 
international  law. 

What  then? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Here  again,  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  matter  of  private  right  In 
the  usual  sense.  I  think  as  tbe  case  I 
quoted  In  my  statement  mdlcatee  In  this 
area  the  attitude  of  the  courts  would  be 
that  this  Is  basically  a  political  question 
and  they  would  not  be  Inclined  to  inter- 
pose a  constitutional  objection  to  the  Pres- 
ident's  action   in  this   area. 

Really  substantially  we  are  not  far  apart 
because  in  fact  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  regard  compliance  with  inter- 
national law  as  one  of  ovir  major  responsl- 
bUltles. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  link 
that  to  tbe  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  Fkasb.  Mr.  Stevenson,  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  tbe  United  States,  from  tlm«  to 
time,  flagrantly  and  substantially  disregards 
International  law. 
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I  am  not  Impreaaed  by  any  contrary  as- 
sertion on  your  part.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  United  States  advances  tbe  cause  of 
mtematlonal  law  more  often  than  we  im- 
pede its  advance  but  It  Is  dear  that  we  vio- 
late that  law  when  wa  think  we  have  an 
Interest  in  doing  so. 

But  let  me  come  back  to  my  question.  You 
contend  that  the  courts  would  rule,  in  tbe 
face  of  a  satisfactory  demonstration  that 
tbe  President's  order  was  in  volatlon  of  in- 
ternational law,  that  they  could  not  sus- 
tain the  right  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  decline  to  carry  out  tbe  President's 
order? 

COOXTS    not    APPaOPalATE    TO    ACT    ON 
nfTEXKATIOICAL   ISSUES 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  tbe  history  has 
been  that  our  courts  would  not  think  that 
they  were  appropriate  tribunals  to  deter-^ 
mine  that  question. 

Mr.  FxAsxx.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Again,  I  go  back  to  tbe 
situation.  You  have  indicated  that  you 
think  we  do  not  comply  with  international 
law  as  much  as  we  should. 

I  can  only  again  q;>eak  for  this  admin- 
istration. I  think  during  this  administra- 
tion there  has  been  an  attempt  to  act  in 
accordance  with  international  law.  I  sug- 
gest that  sometimes  you  may  have  a  differ- 
ence as  to  what  international  law  permits. 

Mr.  ftASEE.  I  am  trying  not  to  focus  on 
this  administration  alone. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  also  think  that  wben  you 
say  it  Is  not  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  I 
think  that  there  are  many  International  pen- 
alties for  not  complying  with  international 
law. 

Certainly  I  think  this  country's  record 
overall  has  been  good  In  this  area. 

AUTBORITT  FOX  TXOOPS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FxABEa.  Under  what  authority  does  tbe 
President  currently  maintain  troops  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Tbe  authority  under  which 
be  is  presently  maintaining  troops  In  Viet- 
nam Is  bis  authority  as  Commander  In  Chief 
and  bis  special  role  in  terms  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy. 

I  think  he  has  indicated  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  bis  Interest  Is  in  liquidating  the 
war  that  we  were  Involved  in  when  be  came 
to  power  and  that  all  of  bis  actions  have 
been  taken  with  a  view  to  terminating  that 
Involvement  In  a  way  that  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  FxASEX.  Your  view  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  tbe  inherent  authority  to  deploy 
troops  to  any  country? 

Mr.  SrEVXNSON.  I  would  not  say  inherent. 
I  think  It  is  based  on  his  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  Feases.  Inherent  in  bis  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  FxASEa.  Tbe  President  could  order 
troops  to  Israel  tomorrow  in  tbe  absence  of 
any  treaty  agreonent  or  without  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Again,  I  do  not  want  to 
speculate  on  a  particular  case. 

Tbe  President  clearly  does  have  power  to 
deploy  troops  aboard.  Congress  has  m  tbe 
past  participated  in  many  respects  in  this. 

We  have  bad  a  number  of  treaty  commit- 
ments mvolving  the  deployment  of  troops 
abroad.  We  have  many  status  of  fc 


FOWBK  or  TRE  PEKSIDSNT  TO  OOiCMIT  TXOOPS 

Mr.  FxASEx.  Even  without  a  treaty,  you  are 
saying  that  the  President  has  unrestricted 
power  to  oofnmlt  U.8.  Forces  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  active  boaUlittee? 

Mr.  SRvnraoir.  You  say  commitment. 
Agam,  X  tlilnk  you  ara  using,  I  tblnk  It  baa 
been  recognised  that  tbe  President  does  have 
tbe  rl^t  to  deploy  troops  aitmnd  tbe  world 
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irtun  he  f atfs  thla  la  naoMmy  In  dlacharglng 
Ills  dultM  ■•  Oasnaiandnr  In  Cblef . 

Mr.  FkMB.  It  !■  «bat  q^aelflo  Btoteinent 
of  the  Frwldaiit'a  power  tbat  cauaw  m*  ooa- 
c«m. 

Mr.  SRTOnox.  We  am  talking  Just  aboat 
stationing  troop*  at  thla  point. 

Mr.  VtkJkM^  My  questian  aasumea  that  the 
troopa  would  beeoBae  InvolTed  in  hostUitlea. 

ill.  anvsmow.  If  we  are  talking  about 
committing  them  to  hoatlUtles,  I  think  both 
Secretary  Bjgera'  atatement  and  my  own 
statement  have  Indicated  that  we  feel  that 
thla  la  aomethlng  that  ahould  be  done  jointly 
with  the  Congreas,  subject  to  the  excep- 
tion  

Mr.  FaAsxa.  I  am  not  **'*«"g  about  what 
may  be  desirable  or  uaeful.  I  am  talking 
about  what  you  regard  aa  the  power  of  the 
rrealdent. 

Mr.  BiavEMsoK.  This  ia  something  that  un- 
der out  conatltutlonal  system  of  shared 
powers  requires  Joint  action  except  In  an 
emergency  aituatlon. 

Mr.  Fkasbk.  Let  ua  pursue  that. 

Is  it  your  Tlew  that,  except  In  an  emer- 
gency the  President  doea  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  commit  troope? 

Mr.  Srwawaow.  I  think  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  the  worda  we  are  using.  On 
the  one  hand  we  talk  about  stationing 
troopa. 

Mr.  Fkas^  Let  ua  leave  stationing  out. 

warm  ma  "sRAaas  powoa" 

Mr.  STKTKMaoN.  In  the  second  situation  if 
what  you  mean  la  the  question  of  ualng 
troopa  to  initiate  hoetUltlea.  which  baslcaUy 
la  what  you  are  talking  about,  we  feel  that 
that  la  aomethlng  for  a  ahared  power  under 
the  Constitution  except  In  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  FiASHL  Let  ua  be  precise  about  shared 
power. 

Are  you  saying  that  the  President  has  no 
authority  unless  the  Congress  has  author- 
ised It? 

Mr.  StsTsxaoiT.  I  think  here,  again,  you 
are  trying  to  make  very  precise  something 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  make  that 
predae. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  different  waya 
that  Congreaa  can  in  fact  exercise  Ita  share 
of  this  power.  I  think,  aa  the  Secretary  bim- 
atif  pointed  out  last  week,  that  this  admin- 
istration has  no  Interest  in  haying  the  Pres- 
ident, himself.  Initiate  that  sort  of  action 
without  oongreaslonal  support. 

It  Is  only  where  you  have  an  emergency 
situation  that  be  must  remain  free  to  act 
without  some  form  of  ^proprlate  congres- 
sional action. 


Mr.  PaasBL  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
that  our  involvement  will  end  only  after  the 
President  secures  a  apeclflc  objective? 

The  objective  being  to  secure  the  South 
Vietnamese  nation  through  the  buildup  of 
the  c^iabUitlaa  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  foroea? 

Mr.  Biataaaow.  I  think  I  had  better  let  the 
President  speak  for  himself.  I  think  he  has 
stated  what  our  objectives  are. 

Mr.  PsAsxa.  My  point  la  that  this  specific 
objective  Is  an  objective  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  safe  withdrawal  of  American  forcea. 

Mr.  Srsmraoir.  It  la  combined  with  It.  I 
think  they  are  always  mentioned  together  aa 
part  at  the  proceaa  of  orderly  liquidation  of 
the  situation  that  he  waa  preaented  with 
when  he  came  to  cOce. 

I  think  be  haa  alwaya  llnkad  the  two  thlnga 
together. 


rtwm  or  thb  mxzom  oocram 
Mr.  TwkWBL  In  your  view,  under  the  Nlxoo 
doetrlBS.  would  the  Prealdent  have  tba  au- 
tbarttf  to  «ammit  air  and  sea  aupport  to 
TbaUand  wltboot  eongraaalonal  Mitbanaa- 
tJon  In  the  eremt  of  a  Tlial  iBtemal  inaur- 
getiey? 


EXTENSIONS^  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SixTENaoK.  Both  the  Secretary  and  I 
have  mada  dear  that  w*  are  only  talking 
about  Independent  Prealdentlal  action  in  tha 
event  of  an  emergency  aituatlon. 

It  la  o«ir  clear  intention  to  seek  congrea- 
sional*  action.  Now.  I  really  don't  think  It 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  for  me  to 
speculate  with  respect  to  what  we  might  do 
in  any  particular  country  because  you  then 
have  to  consider  what  the  treaty  and  other 
commitments  are  and  the  nature  of  the 
emergency,  whether  or  not  It  would  permit 
the  type  of  consultation  which  the  admin* 
istratlon  would  like  to  have. 

So.  I  really  would  not  like  to  comment  with 
respect  to  any  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Pa«SBS.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
from  our  point  of  view  it  Is  not  enough  that 
the  Prealdent  Indlcatea  that  he  would  like 
to  conault.  We  are  trying  to  define  the  Ilmita- 
tlona  on  the  President's  authority. 

The  President  Is  to  be  commended  for  any 
effort  to  constilt.  There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  would  not  consult.  But  we  are  deal- 
ing now  with  the  question  of  Presidential 
authority  or  power  under  the  Constitution. 

In  your  judgment,  would  the  President 
have  the  power  to  commit  air  and  naval 
forcea  iinder  the  SEATO  Treaty  if  he  felt  it 
would  be  useful  to  do  so? 

MKANXNO  OF  "COHBTri'  U  HON AI.  PaOCXDUaEB"  n» 
SKATO  TBXATT 

Mr.  Snvnfaoir.  The  SEATO  Treaty  clearly 
provldea  that  our  obligation  to  act  shall  be 
Implemented  In  accordance  with  our  consti- 
tutional procedurea. 

Mr.  PBAsca.  What  do  the  constltutloiuU 
procedures  require? 

Mr.  Stxvxnsok.  In  that  case  I  go  back  again 
to  the  statement  that  Secretary  Rogers  and 
I  have  both  Indicated,  we  feel  this  Is  an  area 
where  there  should  be  joint  action  except  in 
an  Mnergency  situation. 

Mr.  PsAsm.  Aasunte  there  Is  no  emergency 
and  the  Congreaa  does  not  act.  Then  do  you 
think  tit^e  President  atiU  haa  the  authority  to 
act? 

Mr.  STEvmaoN.  I  think  that  la  putting  in 
a  different  way  just  what  I  have  said. 

I  think  no,  where  it  la  not  an  emergency 
situation  that  it  la  a  matter  of  joint  con- 
gressional and  Prealdentlal  action. 

Mr.  r^ASMM.  In  other  vrords.  Congreaa  would 
have  to  affirmatively  act  In  order  to  give  him 
that  authority? 

Mr.  Biavanaow.  lliat  la  correct.  Aa  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  way  in  which  Congreas 
acts  Is  something  else  again.  There  are  many 
different  ways. 

Ml.  PtASza.  Just  one  final  queation: 

In  your  judgment,  would  an  appropriation 
to  aupport  actlvitlea  of  our  Armed  Foroea 
abroad  constitute  a  ratification  or  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  undertaking? 

Mr.  Stzvxnbon.  I  think  It  la  hard  to  gen- 
eralize. I  think  In  some  caaea  it  oo\ild;  in 
some  other  cases,  you  have  had  clearly  just 
the  opposite,  an  Indication  that  they  did  not 
want  to  endorse  certcOn  types  of  action. 

Mr.  FsAsxa.  For  example.  It  was  argued  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houae  in  connection  with  the 
Vietnam  appropriations  that  whatever  one 
thought  of  the  war.  the  troopa  were  there, 
they  were  fighting  and  If  you  cut  the  funda 
off  you  endangered  their  lives. 

Do  you  think  that  U  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  BrcvcNsoir.  I  think  It  Is  a  legitimate 
argtmient.  I  think  that  If  that  argument  la 
made,  however,  it  takea  away  from  the  other 
argument  that  you  put  forward  earlier. 

Clearly  If  you  juatify  the  appropriation  on 
the  baala  of  not  affecting  the  safety  of  our 
troopa  In  the  field,  then  I  am  frank  to  aay 
that  It  doesnt  indicate  approval  of  wbMt 
Is  being  done  In  the  aame  aenas  beeauaa 
dearly  they  are  doing  It  beeauaa  they  want 
to  protect  the  safety  of  the  troopa. 

Ur.  nusK.  In  other  words,  when  that 
arguotent  la 
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Mr.  Stxvxnbon.  I  think  It  weakena  any 
ratlflcatory  effect  of  oongreaslonal  action. 

Clearly,  there  may  have  been  indications 
of  disapproval  of  the  initial  policy  but  un- 
willingness to  endanger  our  troops. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LOCKHEED 
AIRCRAFT  CORP. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or  cx<naiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  most  significant  show  of 
support  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
by  a  large  number  of  my  ccmstituents 
and  other  concerned  Georgians. 

I  am  referring  to  a  petition  which  a 
delegation  from  the  Marietta-Atlanta 
area  presented  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  this  morning.  This 
petition  contains  250,000  names,  and  rep- 
resents a  concerted  and  diligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  Lockheed-Georgia  em- 
ployees, their  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
concerned  public  officials  throughout  the 
Marietta-Atlanta  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  concerned  with 
the  future  of  this  great  company,  and  I 
c<8isider  it  significant  indeed  that  this 
delegation  of  Georgians  was  able  to  pro- 
cure some  quarter  of  a  million  signatures 
to  attest  to  Lockheed's  viability  and 
strength  and  its  enormous  contribution 
to  the  Marietta-Atlanta  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  this  petition  which  was 
signed  by  250,000  Georgians,  as  follows: 

RSSOLUnOM 

Whereas,  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion is  the  nation's  largest  defense  contractor 
and  one  of  the  most  reputable  companies  in 
the  aviation  Industry  and  an  outstanding 
corporate  citizen,  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  healthy  develop- 
ment and  production  of  aircraft  by  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation  is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  economic  and  national  security  of  our 
nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  production  of  air- 
craft by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
is  of  great  concern  to  the  advancement  and 
maintenance  of  technical  skills  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  people  of  our  nation,  and 

Whereas,  irreparable  harm  to  both  the  Na- 
tional security  and  the  economic  situation 
would  result  from  a  LockheM  shutdown,  in 
that  the  thousands  of  scientific,  technical 
and  skUled  personnel  trained  and  now  em- 
ployed by  Lockheed  and  thousands  of  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  would  be  displaced 
or  lose  jobs  or  be  forced  to  work  below  their 
skill  levels,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Ooverxxment  has  re- 
quested Congress  to  authorize  the  guarantee 
of  bank  loans  In  the  amount  of  $350  million 
to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  and 

Whereas,  if  said  bank  loans  are  g\iaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  Lockheed  will  be 
able  to  obtain  bank  loans  enabling  It  to  con- 
tinue Its  production,  thereby  assuring  con> 
tlnued  employment  of  Its  thouaanda  of  em- 
ployeea.  and  thouaanda  of  employsea  of  its 
oootraetora  and  auboontraotora  at  a  time 
when  vast  government  auma  are  being  ap- 
propriated to  help  non-employed  workera 
find  Jobs: 

Mow  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  under- 
aignad  Oobb  Oo\iDtlana  and  other  oonoemad 
Cltlwns: 


Jtdy  22,  1971 


That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  by  this  reeolutlon  and  Individual  oor- 
reapondenoe  to  approve  the  administration's 
request  that  bank  loan  guarantees  be  made 
to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor[>oraUon. 


RACE  AND  WELFARE :  AN  ECONOMIC 
ASSESSMENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  passed  the  landmark 
welfare  reform  bill,  HJa.  1.  This  bill, 
which  would  relieve  the  States  of  the 
burden  of  rising  welfare  costs  and  pro- 
vide a  family  of  four  with  a  minimiim 
annual  income  of  $2,400  a  year  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  where  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  acted  upon  favorably. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  the  commence- 
ment address  of  Andrew  F.  Brimmer  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  on  June  3, 
1071,  is  particularly  imix>rtant.  Dr.  Brim- 
mer, a  valued  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem since  1966,  addresses  hims^  to  the 
crucial  question  of  "Race  and  Welfare: 
An  Economic  Assessment." 

In  this  speech,  while  expressing  some 
reservations  over  the  bill.  Dr.  Brimmer 
endorses  its  basic  provisions  and  defines 
with  great  precision  the  Nation's  press- 
ing need  for  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Dr.  Brimmer's 
remarks  at  this  p<tot  in  the  Rxcobd: 
Rack  anb  Wia.rAas — An  Economic 


(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer) 
I  gladly  accepted  the  Invitation  to  address 
this  year's  graduating  class  at  San  Francisco 
State  College.  I  accepted  on  the  assumption 
that  you  did  not  ask  me  to  participate  be- 
cause you  wanted  to  hear  the  kind  of  ex- 
hortations about  the  responslbUltlee  of 
young  people  in  society  which  usually  char- 
acterize commencement  exercises.  Instead, 
since  you  know  aomethlng  about  my  back- 
ground and  Intereat,  I  assumed  that  you 
came  expecting  me  to  focus  on  an  important 
eoonomic  lastie  which  also  haa  relevance  for 
the  aodety  in  which  all  of  us  must  live — 
and  hopefully  help  to  Improve. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  also  know 
that  a  commencement  exercise  is  a  time  for 
congratulations  on  the  enormous  efforts 
which  most  of  you  have  made  to  arrive  at 
this  juncture  In  your  educational  experience. 
Ooosaqueatly.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
acoompllahmenta,  and  I  urge  you  to  look 
forward  to  employing  your  akilla — especially 
your  capacity  to  look  drtlcally  on  the  Uls 
around  you — to  help  create  a  more  humani- 
tarian society.  Of  course.  In  the  light  of  the 
experiences  which  many  of  you  have  had  on 
thla  campus  in  the  last  few  years,  I  know 
that  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  to  you  the 
enormous  deficiencies  which  stUl  plague  our 
nation.  I  know  also  that  I  do  not  have  to 
dwell  on  the  opportunities  you  will  have  to 
help  overcome  these  short-falls.  Neverthe- 
less. I  do  want  to  encourage  you  to  Join  with 
the  rest  of  us  In  tackling  the  work  to  be 
done  In  the  years  ahead. 

PaOBLXM  or  PUBUC   WSLrABI 

Having  aald  that,  let  me  go  on  to  Identify 
an  eeoDomlc  teaue  whoee  resolution  should 
bave  tlM  hl^Met  nfttlonal  priority.  This  is 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  problem  of  puUic  welfare.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  accelerated  growth  of  de- 
pendency on  public  welfare  Is  creating  a  per- 
manent "underclass"  in  America.  If  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked.  I  am  afraid  that  It 
may  undermine  further  the  already  weaken- 
ing support  of  efforts  to  bring  about  a  greater 
measure  of  economic  equality  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  welfare  \s  in- 
creasingly acquiring  racial  overtones.  The 
representation  of  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties In  the  welfare  system  Is  expanding  at  an 
accelerating  rate — with  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  growth  being  accounted  for  by 
families  headed  by  black  females.  While  a 
number  of  factors  help  to  explain  this  devel- 
opment (including  the  legacy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  In  this  coxintry) , 
the  central  presence  of  the  triack  female  on 
the  welfare  stage  Is  Inescapable. 

Furthermore,  the  Increased  association  of 
the  welfare  program  with  blacks  has  Impli- 
cations that  are  far-reaching.  It  has  strength- 
ened the  distorted  image  (held  by  so  many 
whites)  of  the  black  community  as  a  sub- 
culture of  American  society  plagued  by  pov- 
erty with  little  capacity  to  support  Itself. 
While  the  facts  belle  such  a  view,  the  actual 
dependence  of  a  sizable  fraction  <^  black 
families  on  welfare  casts  a  patina  of  inca- 
pacity on  the  community  as  a  whole.  This 
helps  to  obeciire  (for  blacks  as  weU  as  for 
whites)  the  real  economic  progrees  that 
blacks  are  making  in  the  United  Stwtes.  More- 
over, the  apparent  linkage  between  welfaire 
and  black  people  contributes  to  hostUity  to- 
ward blacks — especially  on  the  part  ctf  work- 
ing (but  lower  income)  white  persons.  Thus. 
an  unfortunaite  by-product  of  the  present 
welfare  system  is  the  aggravation  of  racial 
tension. 

TSACIC    NTTMBEa   DEPZNUENT   CHILDKKir 

But  the  most  tragic  feature  of  the  welfare 
system  is  the  large  number  of  the  nation's 
children  in  famUies  dependent  on  welfare. 
Black  chUdren  make  up  a  disproportionately 
large  percentage  of  that  total.  Aside  from  the 
stigma  of  dependence  that  sets  them  apart — 
from  affluent  black  chUdren  as  well  as  from 
white  ChUdren — ^tbere  is  a  great  danger  that 
the  welfare  system  may  sap  the  wUl  and 
determination  of  these  young  people  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  (through  the  acqulaltlaii 
of  marketable  skills)  to  become  self-support- 
ing. 

In  the  Ught  of  theee  circumBtanoea.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  a  vigorous  nation- 
al commitment  must  be  made  to  break  the 
cycle  of  successive  generations  of  dependence 
on  public  welfare.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
make  the  investment — although  it  wlU  ob- 
viously be  en<»mous — ^that  is  neoeasary  to 
underwrite  the  quantum  jump  from  depend- 
ency to  self-sufficiency  for  a  slgnlfloant  part 
of  o\ir  i>opulatlon.  In  my  judgment,  fxxrther 
tinkering  with  the  existing  patch-work  sys- 
tem of  public  welfare  will  simply  continue 
what — ^In  fact — is  nothing  more  than  a  sys- 
tem of  charity  and  alms-giving  that  does 
more  to  perpetuate  misery  than  It  does  to 
generate  opportimity. 

What  is  needed  is  a  rational  system  of  Ih- 
come  maintenance — however  it  is  described. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  some  would  call 
it  a  negative  income  tax  or  a  guaranteed 
minimum  Income.  Aside  from  providing 
enough  income  to  meet  present  minimum 
needs  of  dependent  families,  such  a  system 
must  also  provide  Incentives  for  those  aided 
to  contribute  to  their  own  Improvement. 
Thus,  opportunities  to  obtain  training  for 
useful  work  and  the  presence  of  meanginful 
jobs,  once  trained,  must  be  integral  featxues 
of  such  a  system.  Above  all,  any  plan  adopted 
must  provide  avenues  along  which  the  chil- 
dren of  thoee  families  currently  entrapped 
In  a  weh  of  dependency  can  escape  to  self- 
suffldency  as  they  approach  maturity. 
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PASULT     ASSISTANCK     XNDOBSKD 

I  realize  that  the  establishment  of  audi  an 
Ideal  system  cannot  be  acoompliahed  taxune- 
diately.  We  may  as  well  accept  the  fact  that 
both  budgetary  and  political  conatrainta  poae 
immense  obstacles  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, it  Is  crudal  that  we  begin  to  move 
immediately  In  the  right  direction.  For  thla 
reason,  as  I  indicated  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  I  personally  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
basic  features  of  the  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (FAP)  recommended  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. WhUe  I  share  some  of  the  reserva- 
tions expressed  by  a  ntmiba'  of  observers 
with  respect  to  the  Program,  I  think  there 
are  far  more  reasons  to  pniae  the  plan  than 
to  damn  it.  This  is  especUUy  true  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  black  community  for 
whom  the  PAP  would  represent  an  early  and 
significant  step  on  the  road  toward  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  for  a  sizable  ntun- 
ber  of  families  still  suffering  from  the  eoo- 
nomic deprivations  of  a  long  history  of  dis- 
crimination and  its  corrosive  consequences. 

I  will  amplify  these  major  points  in  the 
rest  of  these  remarks. 

TEB   XXPANDINC    WXLFAXK   aTSTSIC 

In  December,  19S8,  there  were  more  than 
10.7  million  people  receiving  cash  paymenta 
under  some  type  of  pubUc  aaaiatanoe  pro- 
gram sponsored  or  supp(»ted  in  pai.  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  largest  of  these 
plans  was  the  one  providing  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC).  At  the 
end  of  1969,  there  were  1.9  millloii  families 
enrolled  under  this  plan,  and  7.3  million 
persons  were  receiving  aid — of  whom  6.4 
million  w««  children.  Thus,  AFDC  (the  pro- 
gram which  the  typical  obeeivei  haa  In  mind 
when  he  thinks  of  "public  welfare")  ac- 
counts for  about  68.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  eaah  payments. 
There  were  three  other  l^Mleral  programa 
with  aizable  enrollments:  old-age  aaaiatanee 
(3  miUlon);  aid  to  the  blind  (80  thousand); 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled (803  thousand).  There  were  alao  422 
thousand  general  aaaiatanoe  eases.  These 
figures  do  not  Include  the  19  J  mlUion  per- 
sons enrolled  in  the  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams under  Social  Sectirity  (of  whom  7J 
million  had  claims  i4>proved  and  received 
•4-3  billion  in  reimbursements). 

Total  payments  under  the  four  programs 
mentioned  above  (excluding  medical  and 
general  aaatstanee)  amounted  to  MJ  bllUon 
in  1909.  Over  half  of  this  amount  ($3.6  bil- 
lion) was  paid  under  Anx?.  Old-age  assist- 
ance payments  amounted  to  $1.8  billion:  the 
disabled  received  $817  million;  and  the  blind 
got  $94  miUion.  If  the  $5.2  blUlon  of  pay- 
ments under  the  various  medical  aaatstanee 
plans  are  included,  cash  transfers  In  the  form 
of  welfare  payments  totaled  $113  bmion  In 
1969. 

While  funds  to  finance  w^fare  payments 
are  provided  by  all  levels  of  government,  just 
one  half  of  the  total  ($6.0  billion)  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government  in  1969. 
The  States  provided  nearly  two-fifths  ($4.2 
billion),  and  local  governments  put  up 
slightly  more  than  one-tenth  ($U  billion). 
In  the  last  few  years,  the  proportion  of  total 
welfare  payments  originating  with  the  States 
has  been  rising  somewhat.  whUe  the  shares 
of  both  Federal  and  local  governments  have 
trended  downward — ^but  only  slightly. 


oaAsnc  aiss  in  anc 
During  the  last  two  decades,  the  public 
welfare  system — whether  measured  by  the 
number  of  recipients  or  total  paymenta — 
has  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  AFDC.  For  example,  from  1960  through 
1960.  the  number  of  benefldarlea  under 
AFDC  rose  by  38  per  cent  vs.  19  per  cent  for 
the  total  population.  Between  1980  and  1M8. 
the  number  receiving  Anx;  paymanta  again 
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NM  by  M  p«r  o«nt.  whUe  the  popolatlon 
•zpftaded  by  only  13  p«r  c«nt.  Th«  oompmri- 
mm  with  pwrmnal  income  telU  tb*  aams 
story:  In  tbe  ISSO**,  ATDC  p*ymento  roM  by 
•0  per  oent  ▼•  76  per  cent  for  »ggr<c»te 
peraon*!  Income.  Between  I960  and  1060,  pn- 
■CHMa  Income  Increeaed  by  86  per  cent,  but 
AFDC  peymenta  Jumped  by  336  per  cent.  An 
even  more  dramatic  picture  of  tbe  growtb  ot 
AFDC  wnerges  wben  tbe  comparison  la 
made — not  wltb  total  peraonai  income — but 
wltb  tbe  sub-total  of  Oovemment  transfer 
payments  (Social  Security,  unemployment 
benefits,  welfare  paymenU,  etc..  wblcb  rep- 
leaent  Income  to  tbe  recipients).  In  botb 
1050  aitd  1060,  APDC  payments  were  4.3  per 
cent  of  sucb  transfers,  but  by  1960,  tbey  bad 
risen  to  6.7  per  oent. 

Since  1060,  the  AFDC  program  baa  con- 
tinued to  expand  rapidly.  Under  ctirrent  law, 
total  AFDC  paymenU  are  estimated  at  96.3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1071  (<:ndlng  this  June 
30)  and  at  96.8  billion  In  fiscal  1973.  Tbe 
Federal  OoTemmsnt's  share  Is  still  expected 
to  be  well  over  half  the  total  In  each  year — 
rising  from  13.0  bUUon  In  1071  to  «3.8  billion 
In  1973.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  prospect  that 
ths  rate  of  growth  of  AFDC  payments  will 
■low  ai^vedably  in  tbe  near-term.  Cktnse- 
quantly,  tbe  im>blems  of  welfare  reform  are 
mainly  problems  arising  with  respect  to 
AFDO. 

BAC3AI.  CHAIACnOUBTXCS  OF  WKLTAKX  BJCCIPIKNTS 

As  I  mentioned  above,  much  of  the  current 
discussion  of  the  welfare  system  has  acq*ilr«d 
xadal  over-tones.  While  one  seldom  bears  tbe 
▼Irulent  racist  Jokes  which  were  once  oom- 
monplaoe  and  pulfllo— commentaries  on 
taoe  relations  In  this  country,  the  life  and 
times  of  welfare  recipients  are  becoming 
■tandard  tare  for  nlgbt  club  comics,  news- 
paper columnists,  and  even  for  popular  fdk- 
■Infers.  And,  although  tbe  Intended  bumOT 
Is  sun^osed  to  be  directed  at  tbe  general 
rnosalc  of  "life  on  welfare,"  In  many  cases 
tbe  racial  slurs  Just  beneath  the  surface  fre- 
quently show  through. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  representa- 
tloa  or  blacks  In  the  welfare  program  Is  In- 
•BC^Iiable.  Tills  Is  eq>eclaUy  true  In  the  case 
ot  tbe  AFDO.  In  October,  1070,  about  49.3 
per  oent  <a  tbe  family  heads  covered  by  the 
program  were  white,  and  60.7  per  cent  were 
Negroes  and  other  non whites.'  In  1060  (when 
tbe  latter  two  groups  could  be  distinguished 
MIMrattfy  In  tbe  sUtlstlcs),  black  family 
hsadi  constituted  46.1  per  cent  of  the  total; 
other  noDwbltes  accounted  for  6St  per  oent, 
and  whites  made  up  48.0.>  Over  tbe  Isst  dec- 
ads,  black  families  as  a  proportion  of  total 
AIDO  coverage  increased  appreciably  while 
the  proportion  for  other  groups  generally  de- 
ellnad.  For  Instance,  In  1061,  whites  consti- 
tuted 81.8  per  oent  of  the  total.  Negroes  43.1 
per  cent,  and  other  nonwbltes  made  up  tbe 
remaining  8  per  cent. 

Hie  representation  of  blacks  In  other  seg- 
ments of  the  welfare  system  Is  far  less 
marked  than  It  Is  In  AFDC.  In  the  case  of 
dd-age  assistance.  In  1068  (the  latest  year 
for  which  a  radal  breakdown  Is  available), 
about  three-quarters  of  tbe  recipients  were 
white,  one-fifth  were  Negroes,  and  about  8 
per  oent  were  other  nonwbltes.  Am«ng  those 
receiving  disability  benefits,  over  three-fifths 
were  white,  less  than  one-third  were  blacks, 
and  about  6%  per  cent  were  other  nonwbltes. 

So,  while  we  must  not  deny  the  fact  that 
a  disproportionate  percentage  of  welfare  re- 
cipients are  Idaeks,  aU  of  us  should  protest 
vigorously  any  attempt  to  exploit  the  racial 
cbaracterlstlcs  of  those  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. 


*  rot  con^Mirison,  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  blacks  constitute  only  11  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population. 

tin  passing,  we  might  note  that  tbe  slight 
rise  in  tbe  white  proportion  in  1070  was  part- 
ly a  reflection  of  the  impact  of  the  recession 
in  the  national  economy  In  that  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRX  FUOHT  or  WOMZK  AMS  CHZLIMtBir 

Since  the  principal  Federally-supported 
welfare  program  (AFDC)  is  focused  on  tbe 
needs  of  children,  tbe  slaable  number  of  aid 
recipients  who  are  women  and  children  from 
broken  homes  is  not  surprising.  Likewise, 
one  is  not  surprised  to  note  on  the  welfare 
roles  the  large  percentage  of  tbe  total  that 
conslsu  of  famlUes  headed  by  black  females. 
But  what  I  personally  find  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  dependence  on  public  welfare  seems 
to  have  become  a  way  of  life  for  successive 
generations  of  American  citizens. 

The  absence  of  fathers  in  the  home  of  the 
typical  family  receiving  welfare  assistance 
has  been  widely  noted.  In  October.  1970, 
women  headed  83  per  cent  of  tbe  AFDC  fam- 
ilies, and  the  father  was  absent  from  about 
three-quarters  of  these  homes.  In  contrast, 
the  mother  was  absent  in  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  Yet,  only  one-sixth  of  these 
mothers  were  employed  or  in  training,  so  tbe 
need  for  some  form  of  outside  aid  was  self- 
evident. 

As  indicated  above,  black  women  bead  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  households 
dependent  on  AFDC.  This  situation  refiects 
both  the  high  incidence  of  poverty  and  tbe 
considerable  number  of  divided  families  In 
the  black  community.  For  instance,  in  1970, 
of  tbe  4.0  million  black  families  in  tbe  Unit- 
ed States,  1.4  mllUon,  or  20  per  cent  were 
below  tbe  poverty  level  (defined  last  year 
by  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  as  $3,068  for 
a  family  of  four).  Hie  corresponding  fig- 
tires  for  tbe  nation  were:  total  families,  81.8 
million;  poor  families,  8J  million,  or  10  per 
oent.  For  whites:  total  famlUes,  46.6  mlUlon; 
poor  families.  3.7  million,  or  8  p«  oent.  So, 
wbUe  black^famllles  consUtuted  0.6  percent 
of  sU  families,  tbey  accounted  for  38  per 
cent  of  those  trapped  in  poverty. 

Among  the  1.4  million  poor  black  families, 
830  thousand  (67  per  cent)  were  headed  by 
females.  In  contrast,  fonales  headed  37  per 
cent  of  all  poor  families  in  the  nation  and 
only  37  per  cent  of  poor  white  families. 
Moreovw,  poor  famlUes  headed  by  black  fe- 
males are  the  poorest  of  the  po<x'.  For  all 
famUies,  tbe  median  income  deficit  (tbe 
amount  required  to  raise  a  family's  Inecune 
to  the  poverty  threshold)  was  1.110  in  1070. 
It  was  $1,034  for  whites  and  $1,816  for  Macks. 
Hbwwver,  it  was  $1,409  for  families  headed  by 
black  females,  compared  wltb  $1,310  for 
these  headed  by  white  females.  While  tlie  in- 
come deficit  per  family  member  was  smaller 
for  black  women's  famUiss  (beeauss  the  lat- 
ter typically  contain  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren) than  was  ths  case  for  white  wunen's 
families,  these  figures  do  provide  a  rough 
HMUaatlon  of  the  extent  of  the  deprivation 
under  which  they  Uve. 

pamuKMCT  OF  DnmnD  rAjoLixs 
The  frequency  of  divided  families  in  tbe 
black  community  has  also  been  widely  noted. 
In  1070.  Just  over  one-quarter  of  all  black 
families  were  headed  by  females,  compared 
with  0  per  cnU  for  whites.  While  tbe  pro- 
portion for  black  families  has  stabUiaed  in 
tbe  last  few  years,  it  has  risen  substantially 
in  the  last  two  decades — from  17  per  oent  in 
1060,  through  33  per  oent  In  1060,  to  37  pw 
cent  last  year.  For  white  famlUes.  the  ratio 
remained  essentially  unchanged  throughout 
the  period. 

Tbe  situation  of  many  of  our  children  was 
equally  distressing.  In  1069.  there  w«e  6.4 
mllUon  children  in  famlUes  receiving  assist- 
ance under  APDC.  These  children  repreeented 
three-quarters  of  the  73  mlUlon  persons  in 
the  IS)  million  famlUes  receiving  such  aid. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  chUdren  were 
concentrated  in  large  families.  In  fact,  one- 
third  of  them  were  in  f  amUies  with  6  or  mote 
children,  and  weU  over  one-quarter  w^ere  in 
famUles  with  4  or  6  children.  About  8  per 
cent  were  in  one-child  famlUes.  14  per  oent 
were  in  famUiee  with  3  children,  and  16  pw 
oent  were  in  famUies   with  3   children. 
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Furthermore,  Vbm  children  of  famlUae  on 
welfare  have  represented  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  tbe  poor  chUdren  in  tbe  last 
decade.  In  1960,  there  were  0.4  mUUon  chil- 
dren in  famlUes  btfow  the  poverty  level;  in 
tbe  same  year,  3.4  mlUlon  chUdren  were  re- 
ceiving aid  under  AFDC.  Tbtis,  the  latter 
were  equivalent  to  36  percent  of  tbe  for- 
mer. By  1970,  the  number  of  poor  chUdren 
had  risen  sUgbtly  to  0.8  million.  However, 
the  number  of  children  in  AFDC  famlUes 
had  more  than  doubled — climbing  to  5.4  mU- 
Iton — and  represented  65  per  cent  of  all  of 
tbe  poor  chUdren  in  tbe  country. 

I.H>ACT    or    BBFKNDXNCX 

To  some  extent,  this  sharp  Increase  refiects 
program  changes  designed  to  provide  greater 
coverage  of  needy  famUles.  Yet,  it  also  pro- 
vides a  rough  index  of  tbe  size  of  the  task 
which  must  be  undertaken  If  successive  gen- 
erations of  ChUdren  are  to  be  rescued  from 
continued  dependence  on  public  welfare.  The 
reality  of  such  a  danger  is  clearly  indicated 
by  tbe  duration  of  assistance  to  some  of  tbe 
famUies  currenUy  being  aided  by  AFDC.  In 
1969,  about  10  per  cent  of  tbe  famUles  had 
been  receiving  payments  for  less  than  one 
y«ar.  However,  when  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  famUles,  by  number 
of  years  since  the  first  receipt  of  assistance, 
is  taken  Into  account,  the  picture  which 
emerges  is  far  from  comforting.'  The  typical 
AFDC  famUy  had  been  receiving  aid  for  an 
average  of  6  years.  About  one-fifth  bad  been 
on  welfare  between  6  and  10  years,  and  one- 
eighth  had  been  on  between  11-19  years. 
Just  over  2  per  cent  had  been  aided  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

These  statistics  conflnn  the  lnq>resslons 
gotten  from  the  reports  of  social  woricers  and 
others  in  close  contact  with  welfare  famlUes: 
the  welfare  system  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  several  hundred  thousand  cases  now 
exist  where  mothers  and  daughters  (and  even 
granddaughters)  have  grown  to  maturity  de- 
pending on  public  assistance  as  a  way  of  life. 
So,  tbe  legacy  of  dependency— and  its  at- 
tendent  deprivations — ^Is  transnUtted  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  poverty  becomes  poverty  It- 
stif.  Consequently,  in  my  opinion.  If  there 
were  no  other  reasons  for  this  country  to 
adopt  a  rational  system  of  Income  mainte- 
nance, the  need  to  save  the  coming  genera- 
tions of  our  ChUdren  from  such  an  experi- 
ence is  more  than  sufllclent  to  Justify  moving 
ahead  without  further  delay. 

THE   FAKILT    ASSIBTANd    PSOOaAlC 

For  this  reason,  despite  several  drawbacks 
In  the  plan,  I  would  support  the  adoption  of 
tbe  Administration's  FamUy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (FAP)  as  the  principal  means  through 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  provides  ss- 
slstance  to  needy  famUles.  It  wiU  be  recaUed 
that,  m  broad  outline,  tbe  proposed  FAP 
would  have  the  Federal  Oovemment  pay  a 
basic  Income  to  aU  famUles  who  could  not 
provide  for  themselves — whether  tbey  are  em- 
ployed or  unemployed.  It  would  be  geared  to 
dependent  famUles  wltb  chUdren.  and  it 
would  replace  entirely  the  AFDC.  Under  the 
proposal,  peraons  (except  mothers  with  pre- 
school ChUdren)  who  accept  assistance  would 
be  required  to  register  for  work  or  training. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  tbe  first  year  of  the 
program,  over  half  of  the  famUles  covered 
wovild  have  one  member  employed  or  under- 
going training. 

The  FAP  would  work  In  the  following 
fashion:  A  famUy's  basic  allowance  wotUd 
consist  of  $800  for  the  first  two  members 


•The  statistics  were  as  foUows:  less  than 
one  year,  10  per  cent;  one  year,  18  per  cent; 
two  years,  13  per  cent;  three  years,  8  per  cent; 
four  years,  7  per  cent;  five  years,  6  per  cent; 
6-10  years.  10  per  cent;  11-10  years,  18  per 
cent;  and  20  years  and  oyvi,  3  per  cent.  (Ilie 
duration  was  unknown  for  6  per  cent  of  tbe 
famUles.) 
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and  $400  per  member  for  each  of  the  next 
three  additional  members.  Thus,  for  a  fam- 
Uy of  four,  the  allowance  would  be  $2,400  per 
year,  with  the  famUy  excluded  from  receiv- 
ing food  stamps. 

Cash  payments  to  families  woiUd  be  com- 
puted by  adjusting  tbe  basic  allowance  to 
account  for  the  earnings  of  the  family.  The 
first  $730  of  family  income  would  not  affect 
the  payments  becatise  it  is  assumed  that 
there  are  basic  costs  of  transportation,  lunch- 
es, clothing,  etc.,  associated  wltb  taking  a 
Job.  Cash  payments  to  famUies  would  then 
be  reduced  by  66  cents  for  each  additional 
dollar  of  earnings  above  the  $720  minimum. 

A  simple  numerical  extjnple  will  lUvis. 
trate  the  program's  operation.  Assume  a 
family  of  four  has  a  cash  Income  of  $2,000. 
The  first  $720  of  this  income  would  be  dis- 
regarded, leaving  a  balance  of  $1,380.  A  fam- 
Uy's cash  pajrment  would  then  be  reduced  by 
66  per  cent  of  this  amount,  or  by  $846.  This 
sum  ($845)  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
family's  basic  allowance  of  $2,400,  making  its 
cash  payment  after  earnings  $1,556. 

3.6  MOXION  COVEBED 

So  far  only  a  rough  idea  can  be  provided 
with  respect  to  the  probable  coverage  of  tbe 
family  assistance  program.  The  projections 
available  were  prepared  by  tbe  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  According  to  these  estimates, 
in  1972,  about  3.6  mUllon  families  would  be 
covered;  of  these,  3.3  mllUon  (three-fifths) 
would  be  white,  and  1.4  mllUon  (two-fifths) 
would  be  nonwbltes.  These  families  would 
Include  close  to  18  mlUlon  persons — of  whom 
11  mllUon  would  be  children.  Oross  pay- 
ments would  approximate  $4.1  bUllon.  and 
nonwbltes  would  receive  about  $1.8  bUllon — 
or  44  per  oent.  These  annual  payments  would 
average  around  $1,134  for  aU  famlUes,  about 
$1,037  for  white  famUles,  and  about  $1,304 
for  nonwhltee.  However,  since  nonwhite  fam- 
ilies are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
(averaging  5.3  members  vs  4.7  members  for 
whites  and  4.9  members  for  all  famUles) ,  pay. 
ments  per  capita  would  be  somewhat  higher 
for  nonwbltes:  $331  for  all  famlUes,  $319 
for  whites,  and  $346  for  nonwbltes.  In  1060, 
there  were  1.9  mlUion  famlUes  participating 
In  AFDC,  involving  7.3  million  persons,  of 
whom  5.4  mlUion  were  children.  Outlays 
under  the  FederaUy  aided  programs  amount- 
ed to  $3.6  bllUon,  and  the  average  monthly 
payment  per  famUy  was  $193  (Just  over  $3300 
per  year). 

CoQ^iared  wltb  tbe  existing  AFDC.  the 
proposed  FAP  would  have  a  significantly  dif- 
ferent Impact  on  particular  groups  of  fami- 
lies. For  example,  in  1972,  a  somewhat  great- 
er proportion  would  be  white  (61  per  cent 
vs  40  per  cent) .  and  tbe  proportion  of  non- 
whites  in  the  total  woiUd  decline  sharply 
(to  30  per  cent  from  51  per  cent) .  The  pro- 
portion of  aided  famUiee  headed  by  men 
would  rise  dramatically  (from  less  than  one- 
fifth  to  one-half)  and  tbe  relative  position 
of  famUles  headed  by  females  would  drc^ 
from  over  fotir-flfths  to  Just  under  one-half. 
Moreover,  family  beads  who  were  full-time, 
aU  year  workers  would  constitute  almost  one- 
third  of  FAP  recipients,  con^)ared  with  less 
than  one-tenth  under  tbe  AFDC.  Finally, 
wbUe  over  four-fifths  of  ^e  AFDC  famUy 
heads  did  not  work  in  1070.  lees  than  one- 
third  would  be  in  this  category  in  the  first 
year  of  the  FAP. 

nCPROVXlitXNT  IN  2 1  8TATXS 

On  balance,  it  spears  that  FAP  would 
represent  a  considerable  Improvement — com- 
pared with  the  existing  AFDC  program — In 
about  21  States.  Of  these,  13  are  Southern 
States  (with  a  heavy  concentration  of 
blacks) ,  and  most  of  tbe  remainder  are  West- 
ern States  (with  a  sizable  proportion  of  In- 
dians and  Mexlcan-Anwrlcans  among  their 
popiUaUons).  In  1970.  the  average  for  the 
largest  amoui^  of  annual  payment  under 
AFDC  for  a  family  of  four  in  the  13  Southern 
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states  was  i^jproxlmately  $1,524.  However, 
the  average  payment  varies  greatly  among 
these  States,  and  In  some  it  is  much  below 
Sl.OOO.  Thus,  given  an  annual  payment  of 
$2,400  for  a  family  of  four,  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  roughly  $876  (or  57  per  cent) 
compared  wltb  the  amounts  received  by  the 
average  AFDC  family  In  that  region.  WhUe 
the  exact  status  of  famUles  under  the  old  and 
new  programs  cannot  be  determined,  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  tbe 
new  proposal  would  result  In  a  real  improve- 
ment. 

In  30  States  there  woiUd  not  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  fxu-ther  improvements — un- 
less these  States  and  local  governments  main- 
tained their  existing  programs  at  substan- 
tially tbe  same  levels.  Under  the  existing 
AF£>C  program,  the  average  for  the  largest 
amount  of  annual  payments  for  a  famUy  of 
four  for  basic  needs  in  these  States  in  1970 
was  $3,216.  Under  tbe  FAP  (and  assuming  tbe 
100  per  cent  maintenance  factor  at  the  1070 
level ) ,  the  new  arrangement  would  require 
the  States  to  add  rotighly  $816.  or  34  per  cent. 
The  30  States  Include  prlmarUy  the  heavUy 
peculated  northern  Indusrtrlal  States  plus 
OaliXornia.  Most  of  these  have  a  sizable  con- 
centration of  low-income  persons  (includ- 
ing nonwbltes)  in  urban  are«is. 

ASSESSMENT    OF    KB8ESVATIONS    KBGAKDINC   FAP 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  also  recognize  that  a  number  of 
reservations  have  been  expressed  about  sev- 
eral features  of  the  FAP.  These  criticisms 
have  been  especially  strong  in  the  black  com- 
munity. But,  in  my  personal  opinion,  these 
limitations  (whUe  serious)  need  not  be 
fatal — ^partlctUarly  if  tbey  are  approached 
with  perception  cmd  sensitivity. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  limitation,  as 
seen  by  some  observers,  is  the  requirement 
that  a  sizable  proportion  of  aid  recipients  be 
available  for  work  or  training.  If  this  re- 
quirement is  held  to  those  actuaUy  capable 
in  this  regard,  it  would  be  not  only  an  ac- 
ceptable feature  of  FAP,  but  also  a  necessary 
part  of  a  viable  program  for  Income  main- 
tenance. Otherwise  the  program  wlU  fail  to 
perform  what  should  be  one  of  its  basic  mis- 
sions: to  encourage  those  dependent  on  wel- 
fare to  strive  to  improve  their  own  condition. 

A  good  deal  of  tbe  criticism  of  the  work  or 
training  requirement  in  the  FAP  seems  to 
arise  from  the  fear  that  mothers  with  minor 
children  wUl  be  forced  to  leave  their  homes — 
and  their  children — to  accept  low-status  Jobs 
yielding  Incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level.  In  fact,  as  already  indicated,  the  pro- 
vision would  not  apply  at  all  to  mothers  with 
preschool  chUdren.  Nor  would  it  ^ply  to  a 
mother  or  other  female  caretaker  of  a  chUd, 
if  the  father  or  another  adult  male  relative  is 
in  the  same  home  and  is  registered.  An  ex- 
emption would  also  cover  a  woman  (as  weU 
as  a  man)  who  is  unable  to  work  or  be 
trained  because  of  Ulness,  incapacity  or  age, 
or  who  is  needed  at  home  on  a  continuous 
basis  becaxise  of  Ulness  or  Incapacity  of  an- 
other famUy  member. 

KANT    COUU>    SKEK   XICPLOTICXMT 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  men  wUl  make  up  1.8  mlUion,  or  one- 
balf,  of  the  3.6  mlUlon  famUy  beads  to  be 
covered  by  FAP.  In  contrast,  there  were  only 
436  thousand  male  famUy  heads  (or  18  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  2.4  mlUlon  famlUes) 
receiving  benefits  under  AFDC  in  1070.  Thus, 
an  additional  1.4  mlUion  male  famUy  heads 
would  be  brought  under  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram, WbUe  approximately  300  thousand 
fewer  female  famUy  beads  would  be  enrtdled 
(an  attrition  that  may  reflect  at  least  par- 
tlaUy  the  substitution  of  husbands  for  wives 
among  aided  famUies) .  Consequently,  wltb  a 
much  heavier  representation  of  men.  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  seek  em- 
ployment or  training — as  their  health  and 
abilities  permit. 
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Even  in  the  case  of  women  presently  cov- 
ered by  APDC,  a  substantial  number  are  also 
employed  or  In  training.  For  example  (using 
the  bench  marks  of  tbe  1960  statistics  as  an 
index) ,  of  tbe  roughly  2  mUUon  female  fam- 
ily heads  receiving  benefits  in  October  1970, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  one-sixth  (or  well 
over  340  thousand  mothers)  were  holding 
Jobs  or  undergoing  training.  Approximately 
another  280  thousand  (or  one-seventh)  were 
incapacitated  for  employment.  Also  In  1970, 
about  one-third  of  the  mothers  on  AFDC 
(more  than  800  thousand  women)  were  fuU- 
tlme  homemakers.  Thus,  around  one-quarter 
(or  500  thousand)  of  the  female  famUy  heads 
receiving  AFDC  benefits  In  1070  (purely  on 
the  basis  of  tbe  over-aU  statistics)  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  employment  or  train- 
ing. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  FAP  must  not  be 
used  as  a  device  to  force  poor  people  to  re- 
turn— against  their  wUl — to  the  homes  of 
rich  people  to  serve  long  hours  as  cooks  and 
maids,  or  as  low-paid  laborers  on  plantations 
and  CMporate  farms,  or  as  sweat-shop  work- 
ers on  the  fringes  of  our  industrial  society. 
At  tbe  scune  time,  welfare  recipients  (along 
with  other  disadvantaged  members  of  so- 
ciety) should  not  conclude  that  Jobs  which 
match  their  skUls  and  ablUtles  (particularly 
after  tbey  have  had  a  genuine  opportunity 
to  acquire  training  and  experience)  are  too 
lowly  to  be  performed.  So,  fundamentally, 
much  of  the  success  (or  failure)  of  tbe  FAP 
work  or  training  provision  wlU  depend  on 
those  public  officials  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program;  they  must  in- 
sist that  the  training  Involved  Is  meaningful 
and  that  tbe  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions on  tbe  Jobs  offered  are  not  sub- 
standard. And  above  aU.  in  the  long-run,  the 
economy  must  be  expanding  at  a  rate  suf-  "j 
ficlent  to  provide  a  sustainable  measure  of  | 
fuU  employment.  j 

Consequently,  if  women  beneficiaries  un- 
der FAP  were  to  be  distributed  wltb  req>ect 
to  work-status  In  roughly  the  same  proper-  ; 
tions  as  tbey  are  under  the  KfDC,  almost 
half  of  the  female  famUy  beads  (about  900 
thousand)  would  be  exempted  from  the 
work  or  training  provision  in  any  case.  Per- 
haps another  300  thousand  or  so  would  keep 
the  Jobs  they  already  have  or  continue  the 
training  in  wblcb  they  are  already  enrolled. 
Finally,  many  of  the  remaining  one-half  mil- 
lion female  family  heads  would  quaUfy  im- 
der  one  or  more  of  the  other  exemptions  of 
PAP. 

NEW    JEHSET    EXPEHIKENT 

But,  on  balance,  tbe  effect  of  tbe  work  or 
training  requirement  under  FAP  undoubt- 
edly would  be  to  encourage  more  welfare 
recipients  to  seek  employment.  However,  this 
conclusion  is  not  as  strange  (nor  is  tbe  re- 
quirement as  harsh)  as  it  may  appear  to 
some  observers.  Tbere  ts  well-founded  evi- 
dence (e.g.,  the  results  of  the  New  Jersey 
Oraduated  Work  Incentive  Experiment) 
showing  that  poor  people  prefer  to  wctfk — 
even  wben  they  receive  an  income  supple- 
ment. The  record  is  also  fuU  of  examples  of 
employers  receiving  large  numbers  of  ap- 
plications from  unemployed  poor  persons  in 
the  labor  force  in  t^spouat  to  even  modest 
recruiting  efforts.  On  tbe  basis  of  these  ex- 
periences. I  am  reasonably  confident  that 
the  work  or  training  provision  of  FAP  would 
lead  to  a  constructive  outcome. 

Another  criticism  of  FAP  Is  that  the  nUiU- 
mum  benefit  of  $3,400  for  a  fsonUy  of  four  is 
already  below  tbe  poverty  level.  In  fact,  some 
have  suggested  that  tbe  minimum  be  raised 
to  $5300,  while  others  bave  argued  for  $6,500. 
While  one  can  agree  that  the  proposed  mini- 
mum Is  too  low,  we  should  not  confuse  our 
preferences  with  a  clear-beaded  assessment  of 
the  probabUlties  in  the  near-term.  Even  a 
figure  of  $3,600.  compared  with  $3,400.  would 
extend  coverage  of  FAP  from  18  mlUlon  to 
60  million  persons,  and  Increase  the  net  cost 
from  $4.1   bUlion  to  $35  bUllon.  Extending 
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the  mliUmnm  b«iMflt  to  •6;soo  would  cost 
an  extra  971  bUllon  and  cover  mote  than  baU 
tbe  population  of  ttie  United  States.*  Tbe 
cort  and  oorerage  oonaequencea  of  tbe  $0,600 
figure  would  be  ao  large  that  it  would  be 
Tlrtually  Impossible  to  carry  on  a  meaning- 
ful discussion  of  its  Impact. 

So,  In  my  personal  Judgment,  these  larger 
magnitudes  are  beyond  tbe  realm  of  prob- 
abUlty,  and  even  the  »3.600  figure  Is  most 
unlikely  to  be  taken  seriously  by  tbe  Ckm- 
greae  at  the  present  time.  To  me,  the  reason 
Is  self-evident:  the  American  public  is  sim- 
ply not  willing  at  the  present  time  to  under- 
write a  system  of  Income  transfers  on  such  a 
scale. 

COMCLOSINO    OBSKXVATIONS 

In  closing  these  i-emarks.  let  me  repeat  the 
major  theme  stated  at  the  outset :  our  exist- 
ing system  erf  public  welfare — although  It  is 
continuing  to  expand  rapidly — is  not  pro- 
viding a  means  to  increase  the  probability 
that  thoaa  famlUes  dependent  on  It  will  be- 
come capable  of  self-support.  In  fact.  It  may 
perpetuate  generaUon  after  generation  of 
poverty  among  the  people  now  entrapped  In 
tbe  system.  Consequently,  we  need  to  get 
on  with  the  task  of  designing — and  imple- 
menting— a  rational  system  of  income  main- 
tenance. 

For  this  reason,  despite  its  wealuiesees,  I 
'avor  the  early  adoption  of  some  version  of 
the  Family  Assistance  Program  which  tbe 
Administration  recommended  last  year.  Its 
establishment  would  mean  that  a  sizable 
number  of  welfare  recipients — and  particu- 
larly the  poverty-stricken  families  headed  by 
females — would  benefit  substantially. 

So,  rather  than  get  bogged  down  in  an 
unpromising  debate  over  the  merits  and 
limitations  of  a  few  ^>eclfic  features  of  the 
plan,  we  ahould  devote  our  energies  to  the 
early  launching  of  an  InconM  maintenance 
program  with  the  broad  features  of  the  FAP. 
Once  this  is  in  place,  we  can  always  work 
to  make  further  improvements.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  adoption  of  tbe  PAP  would  create 
a  promising  basis  for  checking  the  increased 
dependence  on  public  welfare  ot  a  growing 
aegment  of  our  population. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  SUPPORTED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CAUFORXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESEMTATIVMs' 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
^>e«ker.  I  have  been  deluged  with  mail 
from  dedicated  women's  organizations 
during  the  last  lev  months.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  enactment  of  the  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women  constitutional 
Amendment  Is  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
many  intelligent,  active,  and  concerned 
women  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  recently  received  a  resolution  from  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers 
reiterating  this  concern,  and  expressing 
their  very  serious  and  considered  view 
that  the  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  enacted  in  its  original  form, 
without  weakening  amendments.  I  do 
not  believe  that  groups  of  women,  such 
as  the  NAWL.  can  or  should  be  ignored. 

The  resoluticHi  follows: 


*  These  alternative  estimates  were  prepared 
by  Joeephlne  Allen  for  Charlea  L.  Schultae, 
et  al..  Setting  Itmtional  Prloritie»:  the  1971 
Bridget.  BrooklngB  InsftltutliHi,  Waahlngtcm. 
D.C.,  1971.  Oh.  8.  p.  187. 
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BxaoLunoir  of  tbx  NanoirAL  AaaociAnoH  of 
WoicxN  IiAwm 

Whereas,  the  Nattonal  AaaoeUtlon  oT 
Women  Lawyers  has  for  yeara  auiqMrtad  aiMI 
proposed  a  constltutlmal  amendmmt  that 
would  grant  equal  rights  to  women:  and 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlvee  of  the 
United  States  held  hearings  on  House  Joint 
Beaolutlon  a08  (commonly  known  as  the 
Eqxial  RighU  Amendment)  in  March  and 
Aprtl  1971;  and 

Wbereas,  the  evidence  adduced  at  such 
hearings  has  demonstrated  overwhelmingly 
tbe  need  and  deslrabUlty  for  tbe  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  reading  as 
follows: 

"EquaUty  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  ot  sex."  and 

Whereas,  tbe  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  June  1971  has  appended  unde- 
sirable and  crippling  amendments  to  the 
Eqiud  RighU  Amendment; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Nattonal  Association  of  Women  Lawyers  In 
NaUonal  Convention  duly  assembled  m  New 
York,  New  York,  cm  the  3rd  day  of  July. 
1971.  opposes  any  and  all  amendments  to 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  as  above  set 
forth,  and  reiterates  and  reaffirms  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rigbta 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion as  originally  pr(^>osed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  308;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  SpoUter  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


Jvly  22,  1971 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNwxcnctJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1871 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Mor- 
ley  once  wrote: 

You  have  not  converted  a  man  because 
you  have  silenced  him. 

This  aphorism  is  equally  true  with  re- 
gard to  nations. 

History  is  filled  with  accounts  of  phys- 
ical conquest.  However,  the  conquest  of 
a  people's  spirit  is  quite  another  matter. 
This  week,  we  commemorate  the  plight 
of  our  Eastern  European  brothers.  They 
are  living  proof  that  Mr.  Moriey's  words 
strike  a  truthful  note.  The  subjugation 
these  nations  have  been  forced  to  suffer 
has  few  parallels.  Likewise,  their  clever 
and  courageous  resistance  to  cultural 
domination  has  been  unequaled. 

Bricks  cannot  hold  back  tanks,  clubs 
cannot  silence  machine  guns,  unarmed 
people  cannot  repel  soldiers.  However,  a 
nation's  ideals  and  principles,  hopes  and 
dreams  are  not  easily  thwarted  by  tyran- 
ny. Czechoslovakia  may  have  lost  her 
chance  for  an  independent  socialist 
course,  but  her  people  have  not  lost  the 
will  to  resist  foreign  domination.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  able  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  Czech  people  de- 
test their  presence  and  are  as  uncoopera- 
tive as  poesible.  The  Communist  regime 
In  Poland  has  not  been  able  to  turn  peo- 
ple from  their  religious  convictions;  and 
at  least  one  nation,  Rumania,  has  been 
able  to  attain  some  release  from  the  So- 
viet grip. 


The  nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  were  briefly  Independent  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  Though  they  are 
now  assimilated  with  the  UJ3J8JI.,  many 
people  there  still  struggle  to  retahi  their 
national  idenUty.  The  people  of  America 
applaud  the  valiant  struggle  of  these 
people  to  pursue  an  independent  course. 

Despite  some  encouraging  signs  of  a 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  let  us  not 
forget  the  cross  of  captivity  now  borne 
by  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Hopefully,  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  wUl  soon  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  course  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Until  that  long  awaited  day 
occurs,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  President 
should  implement  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416— 89th  Congress— which 
would  bring  the  Baltic  States'  question 
before  the  United  Nations  and  would  re- 
quest the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 


or   NXW   TOXK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  years  ago 
this  month  the  86th  Congress,  during  the 
administration  of  the  late  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  designated  the  third  week 
In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
year,  from  July  18  through  July  24,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  17  other 
free  nations  will  again  mark  that  anni- 
versary. 

This  observance  is  a  reminder  to  all 
the  people  of  the  world  that  America 
and  the  American  people  are  dedicated 
still  to  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  all  people. 
That  this  desire  for  freedom  still  bums 
In  those  nations  presently  held  captive 
was  dramatically  shown  during  the  past 
year,  when  the  proud  people  of  Poland 
last  December  took  to  the  streets  in  pro- 
test against  their  low  standard  of  living. 

The  disturbances  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
leader  of  the  PoUsh  Government,  but 
more  than  that,  these  uprisings  again 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  inability  of 
communism  to  satisfy  either  the  spiritual 
needs  for  freedom,  which  is  part  of  each 
human  being,  as  well  as  the  failure  of 
that  form  of  government -to  provide  for 
the  material  necessities  necessary  to 
make  freedom  a  reality. 

Living  as  we  do  with  a  guaranteed 
freedom,  as  well  as  in  a  country  capable 
of  providing  the  material  necessities  to 
make  this  freedom  meaningful,  we  some- 
times tend  to  forget  what  a  priceless 
possession  we  have  in  this  coimtry.  Yet, 
the  revolts  of  Hungary  and  Poland  in 
1965.  the  tragic  crushing  of  a  liberaliz- 
ing movement  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
finally  this  most  recent  upheaval  In 
Poland,  must  remind  us  all  how  much 
those  people  held  under  Cuxmiunist 
domination  desire  freedom.  The  sacri- 
fices of  those  brave  people  who  die  in 
these  uprisings  Illustrate  to  us  all  how 
valuable  ia  the  prtcdess  possession  we, 
too.  often  take  for  granted. 

This  weeklong  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  gives  us  all  an  opportunity 
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to  reaflOrm,  not  only  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  all  repressed  people,  but  also  the 
chance  to  ponder  the  danger  and  suffer- 
ing that  can  occur  through  freedom's 
loss.  Let  us  this  week  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  principle  that  all  men 
should  be  free,  and  strengthen  our 
spirits  with  that  love  for  freedom  that 
has  marked  us  as  a  nation  from  our 
bhth. 


RHODESIA'S  OFFICIAL  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LODISI&NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that 
very  shortly  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  House  Resolution  45,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  congressionsJ  approval  for 
the  continuation  of  the  President's  en- 
forcement of  UJf.  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

During  hearings  before  a  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  members  of  the 
VS.  State  Department,  desirous  of  ap- 
peasing the  British  as  well  as  upholding 
the  United  Nations,  delivered  distorted 
and  secondhand  "expert"  testimony  on 
Rhodesian  matters  of  which  they  had  lit- 
tle knowledge,  experience,  or  expertise. 
Even  more  ridiculous,  our  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, in  matters  on  which  they  lack 
knowledge,  also  lack  the  Initiative  to 
even  ask  the  Rhodesian  people  and  thus 
obtain  the  information  firsthand. 

So  that  our  Members  will  know  that 
the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  have  only 
served  to  unite  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try and  make  them  more  self-sufScient 
and  determined  as  to  the  propriety  of 
their  cause  in  gaining  their  independence 
from  Britain  and  their  refusal  to  look 
backward,  I  include  a  portion  of  the 
OfDcial  Heport  of  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates from  the  Rhodesian  House  of  As- 
sembly— the  equivalent  of  our  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record — be  inserted  at  this  point. 
followed  by  Rhodesian  newspaper  com- 
ments on  the  distorted  facts  being  given 
the  American  pec^le  and  this  body  by 
UJS.  State  Department  "experts": 
(Rhodesia  Official  Report — Unrevlsed) 

PAXUAMXMTAaT  DeMTKS — HOTTSX 
OF   ASSXMBLT 

(No.  10,  Vol.  7»— Thursday,  July  16, 1971) 
(Note. — The   Hon.    James   Wrathall,    I.D., 
MJ>..  is  the  Minister  of  Finance.) 

MOTION 

Finance  bill;  budget  statement 
Th«  MiNism  OF  FiNANcx. — [Hon.  Mem- 
bers: Hear,  hear.] — I  move  that  leave  be 
granted  to  bring  in  a  BUI  to  make  further 
provision  in  connexion  with  the  revenues  and 
public  funds  of  Rhodesia;  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  ancUlary  and  incidental  matters. 
I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  m  any  detail  on 
the  country's  economic  performance  during 
1970  since  the  salient  features  were  outUned 
in  the  Economic  Survey  published  in  April. 
Instead,  I  intend  giving  greater  emphasis  to 
the  picture  that  is  emerging  m  1971. 

In  the  Ave  and  a  half  years  since  sanctions 
were  first  Imposed  the  economy  has  made  re- 
markable progress.  Rhodesia  as  emerged 
from  the  stage  of  being  largely  reliant  upon 
primary  production  with  a  relatively  unso- 
phisticated secondary  Industry  into  a  vibrant 
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economy  which  Is  well  dlverslfled.  I  believe 
that  this  development  may  well  have  been 
achieved  at  a  somewhat  faster  pace  than 
would  have  been  possible  under  free  and 
unfettered  conditions. 

Although  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  that 
of  secondary  Industry,  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  no  longer  as  vulnerable  as  it  was 
before  Independence.  Tbe  crops  which  are 
susceptible  to  seasonal  factors  now  account 
for  less  than  half  of  total  agricultural  output. 
Diversification  and  greater  use  of  irrigation 
have  helped  the  industry  to  Insulate  itself 
against  the  more  severe  consequences  of  ad- 
verse climatic  conditions.  The  record  of  tbe 
last  two  years  is  adequate  proof  of  this.  Fol- 
lowing a  very  poor  harvest  In  1968.  there  was 
a  complete  reversal  in  agriculture's  fortunes 
in  1969.  The  harvest  was  good  and  output  and 
Income  rose  to  a  new  record.  Then  followed 
tbe  1970  season  which  promised  well  at  the 
start  but  deteriorated  later  because  of  the 
poor  distribution  of  the  rains.  Yet  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  output  last  year  de- 
clined by  less  than  one  per  cent,  to  $230 
mllUon. 

Climatic  conditions  this  year  were  again 
disappointing,  with  parts  of  tbe  Midlands  and 
Matabeleland  areas  suffering  virtual  drought 
conditions.  In  spite  of  this,  agricxiltival  out- 
put in  1971  will  not  be  depressed.  Indeed, 
there  are  Indications  of  subetantiaUy  In- 
creased surpluses  in  most  commodities. 

In  tbe  mining  field,  the  tonnage  of  min- 
erals produced  has  been  rising  steadUy.  The 
volume  of  production  increased  by  nearly  10 
per  cent,  in  1970  and  this  trend  has  con- 
tinued. Base  metal  prices  have  weakened, 
however,  and  there  has  been  a  decline  of 
some  eight  per  cent.  In  the  total  value  of 
mineral  production  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1971,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the 
diversification  and  expansion  that  is  taking 
place  In  mining  activity.  As  the  industry  be- 
comes more  broadly  based  it  will  acquire 
greater  flexlbUity  to  withstand  the  wide  fluc- 
tuattons  that  occur  In  world  market  prlcea. 

Growth  of  manufacturing  industry  is  still 
vigorous  but  there  are  indications  of  a  slow- 
ing down.  The  Index  of  production  Indicated 
a  12.5  per  cent,  growth  in  1970  whereas  the 
average  level  of  production  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  was  only  some  eight  per 
cent,  above  that  of  tbe  ctMresponding  period 
of  1970.  Some  retardation  must  be  expected 
because  of  tbe  limited  allocations  for  im- 
ports of  minerals  for  manufacturing.  I  shall 
return  to  the  subject  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments later. 

With  one  exception,  all  sectors  of  manu- 
facturing Increased  production  fairly  sub- 
stantially in  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year.  The  exception  was  the  beverages  and 
tobacco  sector  whose  level  of  activity  is  nor- 
mally low  in  tbe  early  months  of  the  year 
when  the  tobacco  packing  Industry  Is 
dormant. 

The  level  of  output  of  both  the  building 
and  civil  engineering  industries  shows  no  evi- 
dence of  slowing  down.  The  volume  of  work 
done  by  the  civil  engineering  industry  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  reflects  a  66  per 
cent.  Increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1970.  mainly  because  of  mining  develop- 
ment and  work  on  water  storage  and  reticu- 
lation In  urgan  areas. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  the  buUdlng  in- 
dustry rose  by  14  per  cent,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  demand  lor  buildings  as  reflected 
In  building  plans  approved  has  continued  at 
a  high  level,  increasing  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  by  as  much  as  19  per 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1970. 

Since  1968  there  has  been  marked  activity 
in  the  industry  to  meet  the  heavy  demands 
for  residential  accommodation  arising  from 
the  inflow  of  immigrants.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  decline  in  home  building  and 
the  level  of  construction  of  commercial  and 
industrial   buUdlngs,  as  indicated   by  plans 
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approved,  has  Increased  by  80  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  last  year. 

Economic  growth  In  Rhodesia  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  characterlxed  by  a  high 
rate  of  capital  formation.  Since  1968  thu 
has  been  some  17  per  cent  of  the  gross  do- 
mestic product,  a  percentage  matched  by  few 
countries  to-day.  Although  the  analysis  for 
1970  Is  not  yet  complete,  preliminary  figures 
indicate  that  capital  formation  exceeded  9175 
million.  This  is  some  15  per  cent  above  the 
level  of  1969.  This  high  rate  of  capital  forma- 
tion is  likely  to  be  exceeded  this  year  and  the 
next.  If  only  because  of  the  expected  pubUc 
sector  develotHnent  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  capital  formation,  skUled 
manpower  Is  essential  for  continued  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  of  Itself  leads  to  a 
growth  of  employment  opportunities.  Al- 
though tbe  recent  discussions  between  Gov- 
ernment, employee  and  employer  represen- 
tatives on  tbe  present  skilled  manpower 
position  have  not  led  to  any  agreement  on 
the  extent  of  shortages,  I  wish  to  mention 
briefiy  the  major  sources  of  skilled  man- 
power to  \micb  we  must  look  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  supply,  namely,  apprenticeship 
training,  highn'  education  and  immigration. 

The  effects  of  the  Apprentioeshlp  Train- 
ing and  Skilled  Manpower  Development  Act 
of  1968  are  now  beglmilng  to  show.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  In  tbe  annual 
Intake  of  apprentices  and  at  tbe  preeent 
time  there  are  some  1,860  such  persons  who 
will  complete  their  training  within  the  next 
four  years.  The  flow  of  apprentices,  together 
with  the  normal  gain  frmn  immigration, 
should  be  adequate  for  the  expected  growth 
of  demand  in  tbe  registered  trades. 

The  country's  requirementa  in  the  pro- 
fessional field  are  being  met  to  an  Increas- 
ing extent  by  Rhodesians  trained  at  uni- 
versities. Our  own  University  of  Rhodeeia 
Is  now  playing  a  significant  role  in  the  pro- 
vision of  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  agrl- 
culturista  and  geologiste.  It  is  perhaps  ap- 
propriate, particularly  because  of  the  forth- 
coming triennial  review,  to  emphasise  the 
need  for  the  most  careful  planning  in  the 
provision  of  future  degree  couraee  If  the 
country  is  to  achieve  the  beat  return  from 
the  substantial  investment  it  Is  putting  into 
tbe  University.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  pro- 
mote courses  beet  suited  to  :>ie  require- 
ment of  the  ooxmtry.  thereby  ensuring  the 
employment  of  those  who  have  tbe  privilege 
of  a  higher  education. — ^Hon.  Members: 
Hear,  hear.] 

European  Immigration  remains  at  a  high 
level.  Figures  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  already  Aow  a  marked  upward 
trend  in  comparison  with  the  same  period 
last  year  and  net  immigration  into  Rhodesia 
in  1971  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  In  any 
year  since  1968.  Gains  have  occurred  in  all 
occupations  but  tbe  net  gain  ol  86  engineers 
and  778  artisans  in  the  p«1od  January  to 
May  of  this  year  is  particularly  gratifying. 

I  have  spoken  on  many  occasions  about 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  major  problem,  name- 
ly, the  growth  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties. ThU  subject  is  so  vital  that  I  make 
no  apology  for  once  again  returning  to  it. 

On  the  evidence  of  the  past,  it  U  clear 
that  the  cash  economy  cannot  expand  fast 
enough  to  absorb  the  increasing  number  of 
potential  work  seekers  generated  by  the 
African  population.  For  example,  in  the  pe- 
riod 1962  to  1970  tbe  Gross  Domestic  Prod- 
uct Increased  in  real  terms  at  an  average 
compoimd  rate  of  about  3%  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  same  period  the  African  pop- 
ulation increased  at  a  rate  of  3Vi  per  cent, 
per  annum.  From  this  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  only  a  moderate  worsening 
in  the  rate  of  unemployment  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  Is  not  the  case. 

The  need  to  remain  competitive  in  to-day's 
trading  world  has  forced  the  pace  of  ration- 
alization and  has  accelerated  the  adoption  of 
improved  techniques  and  generally  substi- 
tuted capital  for  labour.  In  1961,  nearly  17 
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p«r  oent  c<  Um  Afrtean  population  wm  em- 
ploywl  In  tH*  OMh  eoopomy.  By  1070  this  ntio 
bad  fallen  to  14  par  cent  da^tta  tba  growth 
of  commaice  and  Industry  and  tba  expansion 
In  mining  that  has  taken  place  slnoe  I9as.  In 
numerical  tarms.  3.1  milUon  Africans  of  aU 
ages  were  not  employed  in  the  cash  economy 
In  IMl.  By  1B70  this  figure  bad  risen  to  4.4 
mmion.  and  by  1980.  arnmmtng  the  current 
pattern  Is  unchanged,  the  figure  will  be 
about  6  million.  However,  the  process  of 
structural  change  In  the  economy  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred  wlU  probably  aggrsTSte 
the  position.  Apart  from  this  depressing 
aspect,  there  Is  another  facet  of  the  problem 
that  needs  to  be  emphasized,  namely,  the 
growth  ot  the  urban  African  population. 

Between  the  census  years  1963  and  1909. 
the  number  of  Africans  In  employment  In  the 
seven  main  urban  centres  Increased  by  17.000, 
but  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  Afri- 
cans bom  In  these  centres  amounted  to  187,- 
000.  Thaaa  facts  show  that  the  growth  of  the 
African  urban  population  contains  the  seeds 
of  a  maaslve  onployment  problem.  The  coun- 
try Is  tharafora  faced  not  only  with  the  proa- 
pect  of  unemployment  among  the  tirban 
Africans  who  may  wdl  have  served  their  con- 
nexions with  the  tribal  homelands,  but  also 
among  the  potential  work  seekerB  from  the 
tribal  aiaas. 

The  African  people  should  have  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  tuttire.  If  they  wish  to  attain 
a  reaar>naMa  atandard  of  life  for  their  chll- 
dnn.  tree  from  the  fruatratlon  of  thwarted 
aqtiratlons  and  tree  from  the  misery  of  pover- 
ty, the  taalltlea  of  the  situation  demand  a 
concerted  eflort  to  limit  population  growth. — 
(Hon.  Members:  Hear,  hear.] — ^Tbe  eco- 
nomic laaaooa  of  hlatory  are  clear.  There  Is 
iu>  simple  bridge  tbat  spans,  no  springboard 
that  propels  an  economy  from  subsistence 
Into  advanced  stagee  of  development.  The 
transition  can  be  achieved  only  through  sheer 
hard  work  at  the  basic  level  of  agricultural 
development  and  e^loltatlon  of  other  nat- 
ural raaooroaa. — (An  Hon.  Members:  Hear, 
hear.] — Mora  and  more  Africans  wUI  be  com- 
pelled to  aaek  their  livelihood  on  the  land; 
thsy  will  have  no  altamatlve.  They  must 
laam  to  huaband  their  land  reaoiucea  and  put 
them  to  work  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

Tlioaa  who  baiieve  there  are  abort  cut  solu- 
tlona  and  eaay  paru>ceaa  are  doing  a  grave 
illiiaiilta  to  the  African  people  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country. — [Hon.  Mem- 
ben:  Hear,  hear.] 

For  some  time  past  private  enterprise  has 
axpreaaed  concern  about  the  ability  of  the 
railways  to  move  traffic  on  offer.  The  Bho- 
desla  Ballways  are  faced  with  demands  for 
traffic  movement  well  above  the  present 
capaeity  at  the  system.  Agricultural  and  min- 
ing traffic  Is  at  a  record  level  and  because  of 
the  delayed  completion  of  the  Kaf ue  hydro- 
aleotrlo  achama  in  ZambU,  large  additional 
movamauta  of  coal  are  needed  for  the  thermal 
power  station!  in  Rhodesia  to  supplement 
power  sivipUas  in  the  Jointly  owned  Zamblan 
and  nhodaalan  power  system.  The  Railways 
haw  to  contend  with  staff  shortages,  delays 
In  obtaining  equipntent  and  ineffldenclea  in 
the  coottguooa  Zamblan  system;  yet  despite 
theee  dlffieultles,  not  only  have  record  ton- 
been  moved  In  Rhodesia  in  recent 
but  even  greater  mov«m«its  are  ex- 
pected in  the  peak  months  ahead.  These 
achievements,  in  the  face  of  extraordinary 
handlcapa,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  word  of  congratulation  to  railway 
petscBnel. — (Hon.  Members;  Bear,  hear.] 

Notwithstanding  the  afforU  that  are  being 
made,  the  Rhodeala  Ballways  will  not  be  able 
to  hantfla  all  the  traffic  on  offer.  Although 
priority  Is  glMn  to  the  movement  of  export 
traffic,  even  aome  of  this  caimot  be  moved 
for  various  operating  reasons.  A  large  pro- 
portloo  ot  export  movements  consist  of  low 
produaU  whl49h  are  carried  at 
rates.  la  giving  pdorlty  to 
nta.  the  Bhndaaia  Ball- 
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ways  have  been  forced  to  forgo  higher  rated 
internal  traffic,  which  has  been  taken  over 
by  road  haulers.  The  Ballways  are  tbanfore 
faced  with  the  twin  prtMems  <rf  moving  large 
voluma  ot  law  iwtad  taaOe  and  of  anbMlc- 
ing  upon  an  ezpenslTe  capital  development 
programme  which  is  essential  if  futxire  de- 
mands are  to  be  met. 

I  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  prices.  1989 
saw  the  first  world-wide  symptoms  of  a  seri- 
ous general  inflation.  By  1970  the  average 
rate  of  inflation  amongst  the  highly  devel- 
oped Industrlallxed  countries  was  5^  per 
cent,  which  was  more  than  double  the  rate 
experienced  in  the  first  half  of  the  1900s.  The 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Very  briefly,  a 
situation  of  overfull  employment  in  these 
countries  has  allowed  wages  to  increase  in 
excess  of  productivity,  with  both  competitive 
demand  for  labour  and  the  strength  of  trade 
unions  contributing  to  the  pressures  for 
higher  wage  levels.  Equally  Important,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  almost  iiniversal  exist- 
ence of  excessive  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  has  permitted  q>lralllng  price 
rises. 

The  effect  on  devdoplng  countries  of  infla- 
tion amongst  industrlallaed  nations  is  serious, 
especially  when  pricea  for  the  developing 
oountriea'  exporta  remain  relatively  static. 
The  intreaaing  coat  of  Imported  capital  goods 
and  raw  materials  damages  essential  develop- 
ment programmes.  Inhlbita  the  creation  of 
employment  oppcfftuidtiea  for  indigenous 
p<yulations  and  erodes  the  proflt  margins  of 
primary  industries.  Some  of  these  effects 
were  felt  in  Rhodesia  last  year.  Short  of 
economic  isolation,  the  effects  of  imported 
iT»«i»ttoTi  «re  inescapable.  However,  there  are 
raaaonable  grounds  for  optimism  in  relation 
to  ttaoee  causes  of  Inflation  which  are  within 
internal  control.  Wsge  demands  in  Rhodesia 
generaUy  are  presented  with  an  awareness 
of  reaponsibUlty  and,  inconsequence,  wage 
awards  have  tended  to  move  in  line  with 
improvements  In  productivity.  There  Is  also 
a  general  public  resistance  to  price  Increaaea 
which,  strengthened  by  the  price  control 
t.^i»«.h«T»t«i«  has  served  to  keep  the  internal 
situation  within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  position  in  the  first  flve  months  of  the 
year  was  most  satisfactory.  The  May  con- 
stuner  price  index  for  Europeans  was  less 
than  1  per  oent  above  the  December  index 
and  only  2J3  p«r  cent  above  the  May  Index 
for  1970.  However,  because  of  increased  ear 
insurance  rates  and  flat  rente,  the  June  index 
increased  by  a  further  1  per  cent.  The  average 
for  the  first  six  months  heavily  influenced  by 
the  June  index,  was  3  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  the  first  six  months  of  1970.  I 
am  hopeful  that  there  will  not  be  further 
significant  increases  in  ths  index  in  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  African  consumer  price  index  has 
moved  up  fairly  sharply  over  the  past  12 
months  primarily  becauss  of  long  delayed 
price  changes  to  bread  and  xoeat.  The  African 
index  roee  by  3.9  per  oent.  between  June, 
1070,  and  June,  1971,  but  it  U  alao  Impwtant 
to  note  that  the  same  index  increased  by 
only  5.4  per  oent  between  June,  1969.  and 
June.  1971,  that  Is.  an  average  of  about  S.7 
per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  country  cannot  be  complacent  about 
Its  relative  auocaaa  in  oontaining  inflation. 
Rhodeala  remains  vulnsrable  to  the  con- 
tinued Inflation  of  the  industrialized  nations 
and  the  extraordinary  riaaa  in  external 
freight  chargea  which  axe  occurring  at 
present. 

I  have  warned  on  several  occasions  that 
the  balance  of  payments  would  continue  to 
be  under  strain  for  soms  time  to  ooom. 
Bather  In  the  manner  of  the  homeq>un 
philoaophy  of  Mr.  Mlcawber.  Rhodesia's 
"domestle  hj^ypinaaa"  dependa  upon  her 
living  within  her  foreign  income.  The  ability 
to  Import  plant,  maehinery  and  raw  mate- 
rials, aarrloa  foreign  bonowings  and  pay  for 
other  sei  lima  la  dependent  upon  export  per- 
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formanoe.  Notwithstanding  a  m^rfcii  increase 
In  sqwrt  aamliigs  duxlng  the  past  two  years, 
oommltDaats  for  Unportad  goods  and  aarvloaa 
have  moved  stsadlly  inwards. 

In  1970,  even  though  domestic  exports  in- 
oraaaed  by  16  per  cent,  in^wrts  roee  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate.  The  Increased  deflclt  on 
Invisible  transactions  had  the  added  effect  of 
moving  the  current  account's  balance  from  a 
surplus  of  $6.7  mUllon  in  1969  to  a  deflclt  of 
87.7  mUllon  In  1970. 

The  balance  of  payments  position  during 
the  past  six  months  has  not  Improved.  Ex- 
ports have  been  depressed  by  the  adverse 
1969-70  agricultural  season,  while  imports 
have  continued  to  rise  sharply  because  of 
the  additional  demands  created  by  the  re- 
placement needs  of  existing  industry  and  the 
substantial  development  plans  of  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

The  foreign  currency  allocated  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  this  year  has  fallen  short  of  de- 
mand mainly  because  of  the  vital  need  to 
meet  national  priorities  such  as  rail  trans- 
port, power  and  those  other  basic  services 
on  which  the  rest  of  the  economy  depends. 

The  restricted  level  of  preeent  allocations 
will  have  an  effect,  of  which  everyone  should 
be  aware,  namely,  a  slowing  down  of  the 
national  growth  rate.  Notable  success  has 
been  achieved  these  past  few  years  in  devel- 
oping the  economy  with  lees  and  leaa  demand 
on  Imports,  but  there  la  a  limit  to  which 
imports  can  be  reduced  in  relation  to  the 
groas  domestic  product.  Future  growth 
therefore  will  be  related  more  cloeely  to  the 
growth  of  imports  of  materials,  which  in 
turn  will  be  governed  by  export  i>erform- 
ance  and  the  necessary  allocations  for  infra- 
structural  development. 

The  balance  of  foreign  transactloiis  exerted 
relatively  little  taUtaenoa  on  the  growth  of 
the  banking  ssotor's  deposit  liabillUss  dur- 
ing 1970.  The  deterioration  that  baa  aince 
taken  place  in  the  balance  of  paynxents  is 
now  clearly  apparent  in  the  changing  struc- 
ture of  the  banking  sector's  operations.  Fig- 
ures available  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
reveal  a  marked  slowing  down  in  the  growth 
of  deposit  llabUltles  to  the  public,  despite 
a  large  increase  in  bank  lending  to  the  pub- 
lic of  823  million.  Deposit  liabUitles  increaaed 
by  only  $6  million  compared  with  816  mil- 
lion In  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  The  deficit 
balance  of  pajrments  position  has  also  had 
an  Important  Impact  on  the  money  mar- 
ket, tending  to  deplete  available  short-term 
funds.  The  banking  system's  holdings  of 
Treasury  Bills  declined  sharply  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  in  order  to  generate 
funds  for  the  purchass  Ot  foreign  currency 
and  Treasury  Bill  rates  tended  to  harden 
in  this  situation. 

X  do  not  Intend  to  say  much  about  the 
enhanced  three  year  public  sector  invest- 
ment programme  which  was  published  in 
April.  I  have  spoken  earlier  about  Its  im- 
pact on  the  halanoe  of  payments  position, 
explaining  bow  a  substantial  element  of  the 
difficulties  on  external  account  has  arisen 
because  of  Increasing  public  sector  develop- 
ment expenditures. 

The  planned  provisions  for  the  trlennlum 
1971-74  repreeent  an  increase  of  40  per  cent. 
over  those  of  the  1970-78  programme.  The 
greater  part  of  the  expenditure  of  over  8350 
milUon  will  be  applied  to  economic  aervicea, 
with  particular  emphasis  being  given  to  the 
transport  sector. 

Loan  account  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971-73  Is  a  reflection  of  the  increased 
nMasure  <^  public  sector  investment  amd 
I  estimate  that  It  wlU  amount  to  861.6  mil- 
Uon. Of  this,  823.4  milUon  wUl  be  spent  on 
development  in  thoee  areas  of  direct  central 
government  responslbiUty,  for  example, 
acdiools,  hoapitala,  national  paries,  air-flelds 
and  the  main  road  network.  Loans  to  local 
authorities,  statutory  boards  and  statutory 
funds,  amounting  to  884.4  miiiinn  will  be 
primarily  for  development  in  their  qwdfic 
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areas  of  reeponslblUty.  In  all,  development 
expenditure  will  account  for  867.8  milUon 
out  of  the  total  provision  of  861.6  mlUlon. 
The  balance  of  83.8  milUon  is  unrelated  to 
development  expenditure. 

The  amount  to  be  spent  on  develc^ment  is 
(16  million  more  than  comparable  provisions 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  sharp  Increase  Is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  needs  of  the 
Rhodeela  Railways;  more  than  823  mlUlon 
compared  to  the  810  mllUon  of  1070-71.  I 
should  explain  that  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  allocate  to  the  Railways  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  loan  resources  except  by  a 
severe  pruning  of  other  demands  which 
nevertheless  deserve  a  high  priority. 

I  have  provided  (9  million  tor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Works'  building  programme.  This 
represents  a   substantial   increase   over   the 

86.2  mUllon  provided  In  1970-71  and  whilst 
an  element  or  the  increase  must  be  attributed 
to  rising  building  costs,  the  greater  part  will 
be  required  for  the  new  teaching  and  central 
hospital  complex  In  Salisbury  and  new  office 
accommodation  to  alleviate  a  shortage  which 
is  now  critical.  As  work  on  the  new  ho^ltal 
complex  gathers  momentum,  demands  for 
funds  WlU  increase.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  is  a  limit  both  to  the 
avallablUty  of  loan  funds  and  to  the  capacity 
of  the  buUdlng  Industry.  Thus  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  confine  other  Government  buUdlng 
to  relatively  minor  projects  in  the  next  few 
years. 

In  terms  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways  Act,  any 
deficit  which  cannot  be  met  from  the  RaU- 
ways'  own  resources  must  be  charged  to  the 
OonsoUdated  Revenue  Fund.  The  Act  tva- 
ther  provides  that  any  surpluses  subsequent- 
ly earned  must  be  applied  In  the  first  in- 
stance to  relmbxirslng  the  Exchequer. 

In  1969,  It  became  necessary  to  advance,  by 
way  of  an  Interest  free  loan,  the  siun  of 
83.28  mllUon  to  the  Railways  to  meet  the 
deficit  incvured  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1968.  The  Railways  repaid  81.81  mll- 
Uon from  profits  earned  In  the  following  two 
years.  However,  the  Railways  are  expected  to 
have  lnc\irred  a  further  loss  of  approximately 

83.3  million  In  the  year  ended  the  30th  June 
last  which  means  that  they  are  unable  to 
repay  at  present  any  part  of  the  outstand- 
ing balance  of  81.47  mllUon  on  the  original 
loan.  Because  of  the  circumstances  In  which 
the  1968  losses  were  Incurred  and  because 
of  the  further  losses,  I  hr.ve  provided  81.47 
mllUon  on  revenue  account  estimates  as  a 
grant  to  the  RaUways  to  enable  them  to 
extingtUsh  the  outstanding  UaMUty  on  the 
original  debt  of  83.28  miUlon.  The  estimated 
deficit  of  83.3  mlUlon  for  the  1970-71  opera- 
tions of  the  Railways  wUI  be  covered  by  a 
statutory  loan  account  i^iproprlatlons. 

I  do  not  expect  the  financing  of  the  loan 
account  for  1971-72  to  present  a  problem.  I 
propose  to  raise  879  mlUlon  in  the  form  of 
market  Issues  and  bonds,  against  which  831 
mUUon  WlU  be  used  to  redeem  maturing  debt. 
Thus,  some  $48  mlUlon  new  money  from  the 
capital  market  wUl  be  available  to  cover  the 
major  part  of  the  year's  progranune.  This  wlU 
be  supplemented  by  loan  recoveries  estimated 
to  t>e  nearly  813  mUllon. 

I  now  turn  to  the  revenue  account. 

In  my  last  Budget,  I  estimated  that  expen- 
diture on  revenue  account  would  amount  to 
8215.'7  miUlon.  In  the  course  of  the  year  I 
sought  Parliamentary  ^proval  for  supple- 
mentary estimates  totalling  82.1  miUlon.  I 
had  also  to  authorize  the  Issue  of  an  addi- 
tional 81.9  mUllon  on  statutory  appropria- 
tions, making  the  total  provision  for  the 
year  8219.7  million. 

Because  of  underspendlngs  on  votes  of  8fi.B 
mlUlon,  the  total  out-turn  was  reduced  to 
8213.8  mUllon.  Revenue  was  more  buoyant 
than  expected,  totaling  $2134  mlUlon,  as 
against  an  original  estimate  of  $206.7  mU- 
llon. 

The  deflclt  was  only  8430,000  and  after 
taking  account  of  the  accumulated  past  sur- 
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plus,  the  opening  balance  for  the  1971-73 
fiscal  year  is  a  surplus  of  88.8  miUlon. — [An 
Hon.  Member:  Very  good.] — [Hon.  M«n- 
bers:  Hear,  hear.] 

I  estimate  expenditiire  on  revenue  account 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971-72  to  be  8236.5  mU- 
llon, which  represents  an  Increase  of  816.8 
mUllon  over  the  previous  year's  figure.  It  has 
long  been  a  convention  in  presenting  the 
Budget  to  explain  the  increase  in  some  detaU 
and  to  expand  upon  certain  of  the  more 
significant  aspects  of  expenditure.  However, 
I  have  been  attempting  to  modernize  Budget 
presentation  and  this  year  I  Introduced  a 
further  innovation,  namely,  the  Treasury 
Memorandum  Issued  with  the  printed  Esti- 
mates. Because  of  the  detaU  contained  In  the 
Memorandum,  I  shaU  confine  myself  to 
three  matters  which  seem  to  merit  further 
conunent. 

A  statement  by  my  colleague,  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  the  Public  Service,  last  AprU 
referred  to  a  structural  review  of  the  service 
being  undertaken  by  the  Public  Services 
Board  for  implementation  on  the  let  July, 
1971.  This  review  has  produced  new  salary 
scales  for  both  the  clvU  and  uniformed  serv- 
ices, costing  an  additional  $12.26  million. 

The  Public  Services  as  a  whole  now  enjoy 
much  Improved  conditions  of  service.  Not 
only  have  salaries  been  increased,  but  the 
pension  scheme  has  been  revised.  The  new 
scheme  Is  a  marked  improvement  on  that  In 
force  previously.  While  It  Is  right  that  con- 
ditions of  the  Public  Service  should  keep 
pace  with  the  trends  of  to-day,  theee  major 
Improvementa  do  constitute  a  biuden  on 
the  general  taxpayer,  on  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  public  wUl  expect,  therefore,  a 
fiu^her  improvement  in  efficiency  In  ad- 
nUnistration. 

Committees  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ministers  have  been  established  to  examine 
the  fiinctlons  of  each  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment. The  purpose  is  to  ellnUnate  unneces- 
sary or  uneconomic  functions  and  redundant 
posta.  These  committees,  co-ordinated  by  a 
central  committee  represented  by  the  Public 
Services  Board  and  the  Treasury,  wUl  place 
their  findings  before  Government  later  In 
the  year.  I  believe  this  Is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  so  searching  an  examination  of  the 
public  services  has  been  undertaken.  I  tras^ 
that  the  results  wlU  lead  not  only  to  a 
streamlining  of  departmental  organization 
but  also  to  improve  efficiency. 

In  past  years  adjustmenta  to  clvU,  uni- 
formed forces  and  war  pensions  have  usuaUy 
accompanied  a  general  PubUc  Service  pay 
rise.  On  the  other  hand  adjustments  to  old 
age  pensions  and  other  pensions  paid  from 
the  Exchequer  have  been  dealt  with  at  rather 
irregxUar  Intervals. 

From  researches  I  have  made,  I  find  that 
there  has  never  been  any  clear  Government 
policy  In  relation  to  periodic  adjustments  In 
pensions  for  which  Government  is  responsi- 
ble. This  has  been  unfair  to  the  pensioner.  To 
avoid  uncertainty  I  wish  to  state  that  In 
future  Government  wUl  adjust  pensions  paid 
from  the  Exchequer  at  the  same  time  as  any 
general  clvU  and  uniformed  forces'  salary 
Increases  are  granted. — (Hon.  Members: 
Hear,  hear.] — NatiuaUy,  the  level  of  adjust- 
ment wUl  be  related  to  the  circumstances  at 
the  time. 

My  final  comment  relates  to  the  tobacco 
Industry.  My  Budget  Statement  last  year 
referred  to  the  tobacco  situation  and  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  burden  Imposed  by  sanctions.  Although 
tobacco  remains  a  major  problem,  I  can  re- 
port some  Improvement.  The  volume  of  sales 
by  the  Tobacco  Corporation  has  increased 
encouragingly  during  the  past  12  months  but 
unfortunately  losses  have  Increased  also.  I 
hope  that  the  increased  Interest  on  the  part 
of  buyers  wUl  lead  to  firmer  prices  and  a 
consequential  reduction  In  overaU  Exchequer 
liability.  The  expected  level  of  losses  on  dis- 
posal of  each  new  crop  Is  a  massive  burden 
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for  the  economy,  more  particularly  when  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  potential  loeaes  In- 
herent in  the  BtockpUe  of  earlier  production. 

I  am  providing  $19  miUion  to  cover  losses, 
that  is,  an  increase  of  $3  milUon  over  the 
1970-71  Impropriation.  This  wlU  bring  the 
total  amount  provided  to  the  Tobacco  Cor- 
poration to  cover  losses  incurred  up  to  the 
30th  June  this  year  to  $68  mUllon. 

Last  year  I  said  that  I  expected  the  years 
ahead  would  reflect  a  steady  rise  In  revenue 
which  woiUd  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
normal  expansion  In  expendltiire.  However,  I 
drew  attention  then  to  the  tobacco  losses 
which  I  felt  could  disturb  this  rather  favour- 
able outlook.  The  Revenue  account  expendi- 
ture is  being  lifted  to  a  higher  level  by  the 
larger  provision  for  tobacco  losses  and  the 
new  salary  scales  for  the  Public  Services.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  Important  sources  of 
revenue  have  been  lost  to  the  Exchequer 
through  the  transfer  of  vehicle  licensing  to 
local  authorities  and  the  net  postal  and  tele- 
conununlcatlons  revenue  to  the  new  Corpo- 
ration. Despite  these  adverse  aspects,  the 
prospecta  for  the  Exchequer  are  encouraging. 

I  estimate  that  existing  sources  of  revenue 
WlU  produce  8239.1  mUUon  in  the  fiscal  y«ax 
1971-72  compared  with  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  8236.6  miUlon.  After  taking  ac- 
count of  the  surplirs  of  $6.8  mllUon  brought 
forward  there  Is  an  estimated  deficit  on  reve- 
nue account  at  the  30th  June,  1972  of  $630.- 
000.  It  follows  that  I  have  no  proposals  to 
Increase  taxation. — [Hon.  Members:  Hear, 
hear.) — [An  Hon.  Mend>er:  Very  good.] 

Although  there  m«  a  number  of  minor  in- 
come tax  and  other  taxation  amendments  in 
the  Fitumce  BUI  I  have  only  one  amendment 
which  I  wish  to  mention  specifically.  This 
concerns  widows,  widowers  and  divorcees  who 
are  providing  their  chUdren  with  a  full-time 
education.  The  law  as  It  stands  treata  such 
persons  as  family  taxpayers  until  their  chil- 
dren turn  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  they 
lose  the  famUy  abatement.  I  cannot  see  that 
the  attainment  of  majority  by  the  chUd 
should  In  these  circumstances  create  a 
change  of  this  nattire  and  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  continue  the  famUy  abatement  for 
such  persons  whilst  their  chUdren  are  under- 
going fuU-tlme  education  and  remain  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five. — (Hon.  Members: 
Hear,  hear.] 

Iilr.  Speaker,  I  now  lay  on  the  Table  the 
Financial  Statements.  19'n. 

When  I  began  my  statement,  I  said  that 
Rhodesia's  economy  was  vibrant;  the  eco- 
nomic trends  of  which  I  have  spoken  confirm 
this  assessment.  If  further  evidence  of  the 
inmato  strength  and  resiUence,  of  the  econ- 
omy is  needed,  I  beUeve  the  budget  itself  is 
ample  proof. 

We  have  a  modest  rate  of  inflation.  Our 
rate  of  capital  formation  Is  high  and  we  have 
also  a  highly  satisfactory  level  of  national 
savings.  We  have  been  able  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated loss  on  this  year's  tobacco  crop,  ab- 
sorb a  substantial  Increase  in  public  service 
salaries  and  pensions  and  the  ever  expanding 
costs  of  health,  education  and  other  social 
services.  Not  only  have  we  been  able  to  do  so 
without  recourse  to  additional  taxation  but 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  we  have  surrendered 
net  revenues  to  local  authorities  and  the 
Posts  and  Telecommunications  Corporation. 
Although  the  benefits  of  these  changes  need 
no  explanation,  the  revenues  lost  are  by  no 
means  Insubstantial. 

The  country's  successes  against  sanctions 
are.  If  anything,  a  condemnation  of  a  mediae- 
val and  archaic  diplomacy. — [Hon.  Mem- 
bers: Hear,  hear.] — Nevertheless,  despite 
these  successes,  we  must  never  allow  our- 
selves to  become  either  smug  or  complacent. 

The  country  has  solid  achievements  behind 
it;  it  also  has  future  problems.  I  have  out- 
Uned  what  I  regard  as  the  major  problem  of 
the  economy,  the  employment  of  a  growing 
population.  Irrespective  of  whether  sanctions 
exist  or  not.  I  speak  tot  all  thinking  Rho- 
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«VwUiii.  vlutovar  tbalr  rmee  or  oeetip«tfcm, 
whMi  I  My  «li»t  we  aeoept  tb«  chfcllei^»  »Bd 
M*  nMl7  to  pUy  oar  put  to  furtlMr  tb« 
(teTelopuMnt  ot  this  fftlr  land.— (HON.  IfflEM- 
BEBS:  Hav,  hear.) 

Mr.  DiTMXB.  I  move  tluit  the  detMte  be 
now  adjoomed. 

Mr.  Cumm.  I  aeeood. 

Motion  put  and  acrecd  to. 

Debate  to  be  resumed:  iOtli  July. 

(From   tbe   Bbodeslan    Viewpoint.   July   31. 

1871] 

Rhoobsxax  Mxwbpapkb  Afpaixxd  at  Mnxmoa- 

MAXioir  OiVKN  to  Congkxss 

NATIOirAL   BAILT   CUtirtUIXLKS   BTATK   DKPASTKXNT 

WBrtMBKirtkTma 

In  an  editorial  beaded  "State  Department 
at  Flay",  the  Bbodesia  Herald.  Salisbury's 
daUy  newspaper  which  is  frequenUy  critical 
of  Rhodaslan  Oovemment  policies,  said  that 
It  was  appalling  that  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress should  be  relying  on  "information" 
about  TUvodfwla  like  that  given  by  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department.  The 
editorial  was  referring  to  hearings  on  the 
CoUlns  bill  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organisations  and  Movements  of 
the  House  Pacelgn  Allairs  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Collins  (B-Tex)  Introduced  a  blU 
sfwUng  an  amendment  to  the  UJf.  Partlcl- 
patkMX  Act  which  would  make  Bhodeslan 
chrom*  available  to  X73.  consimiers. 

"The  State  Department",  said  the  Rhode- 
sian  Herald,  "can  be  expected  to  make  a  case 
for  keeptag  sanctions.  But  at  the  level  of 
offlclal  advice  to  Congress  one  would  expect 
that  argumant  to  be  backed  up  by  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

"The  moat  startling  thing  about  Mr.  OUver 
Oosby.  head  of  the  State  Department  office 
that  deals  with  BhodesU,  and  Mr.  John  Ar- 
mltage,  the  State  Department  VM.  man.  is 
that  they  do  not  know  facts  it  is  their  job 
to  know. 

"For  their  b«Mflt,  RhodeaU's  House  of  As- 
sembly baa  eight  tribal  representatives,  not 
seven;  and  they  are  not  appointed  by  chiefs. 
They  are  cboeen  by  elected  councillors  sit- 
ting with  headmen  and  chiefs. 

"There  is  no  tribunal  that  designates  per- 
sons as  Coloured  or  Tnrtian  The  title  of  a  Bill 
Mr.  Crosby  was  talking  about  la  not  the  Prop- 
erty Value  BUL  And  although  tbe  churches 
have  objected  to  it,  it  is  not  Involved  in  their 
dispute  with  the  Oovemmeot  about  mis- 
sions to  AtrU^n^ 

OOOD   LAUOH 

"Mr.  WrathaU  (Rhodeslan  Finance  Minis- 
ter) will  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  assertion 
that  In  terms  of  real  production'  the  econ- 
omy has  grown  by  less  than  1  per  cent  a 
year  snd  Mr.  Hawkins  (Rhodeslan  Trans- 
port Mlnlstar)  may  be  tickled  by  the  picture 
of  'disintegrating'  aircraft  and  railway  loliinf 
stock. 

"^e  leave  It  to  the  chrome  miniT^g  com- 
panies to  express  amusement.  Lf  they  see  lit, 
over  what  was  said  about  their  outfits. 

"If  there  Is  a  settlement  Britain  wUl  have 
to  leU  it  in  the  United  States.  Against  such  a 
background  of  misinformation  the  task  wUl 
not  be  easy.  If  what  Mr.  Armltage  called  the 
•administering  power  of  w^h/vitt'a'  is  not  a 
little  disturbed,  it  should  be",  concluded  the 
Rhodesia  Herald. 


REPUBLICAN  OPPOSITION  TO  TRIP 
MOUNTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  csuFoaxxA 
VX  THE  HOOSB  OF  BSPRE8BKTATIVB8 

W0d»t»daif.  Jidy  21.  1971 

Mr.  SCHmTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  In  the  Racoas  I  would  like  to  In- 
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sert  a  short  article  which  i4>peftred  in 
today's  Washlngtoo  Post. 

It  is  s^  explanatory  and  chronicles  a 
situaticm  which  I  think  may  be  indica- 
tive of  the  sentiments  held  by  many 
thinking  members  of  the  Republican 
Party.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  be- 
trayed. They  do  not  feel  that  pious  homi- 
lies to  the  blessings  of  world  peace  ac- 
companied by  concessions  to  dictators 
which  compromises  both  ourselves  and 
our  allies  are  in  any  way  consistait  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  or  consis- 
tent with  the  understood  position  of  the 
man  they  supported  for  President. 

The  article  follows : 

Big  Nixon  Donob  Is  "AsHAmD" 

Samta  Aka,  Caut.,  July  ao. — A  millionaire 
former  Marine  officer  threw  into  a  trash  can 
Monday  night  his  award  for  being  the  top 
contributor  in  Orange  County  to  Richard 
Nixon's  1968  campaign  as  a  protest  of  the 
President's  planned  trip  to  m^im^wrt  chuut. 

"I  am  very  ashamed  of  having  supported 
Richard  Nixon  in  1»68,"  George  Brokata  told 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  Party  of  Orange 
County. 

He  said  Mr.  Nixon  had  shown  himself  to 
be  "Just  another  tricky  weathervane  op- 
portunist politician.  He  has  sold  out  the 
hopes  for  freedom  of  wiiinr»m  oi  people  in 
Asia  by  going  hat  In  band  to  an  atheistic 
dictatorship  which  has  helped  kill  thousands 
of  Americans  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and 
«4Uch  grows  and  sells  dope  to  the  youth  of 
the  free  world." 

Brokate,  32,  volunteered  for — and  got— 
combat  duty  in  Vietnam  in  1066,  after  he 
had  completed  his  poet-coUege  tour  as  a 
Marine  captain  and  returned  to  civilian  life. 

In  1968  be  said  he  was  given  a  plaque  in- 
scribed "with  deep  apprvetatlon"  by  Mr. 
Nixon  for  contributing  •IS.OOO  to  his  presi- 
dential campaign,  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle contributor  from  Orange  County. 

Brokate,  who  made  his  forttme  in  real 
estate  development,  prodiiced  the  plaque  be- 
fon  the  gathered  committee  and  threw  it 
Into  a  trash  can. 

"I  don't  want  It."  he  said.  "It  U  a  symbol 
of  the  betrayal  of  freedom  and  t>etray«l  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  There  Is 
Uterally  nothing  left  Nixon  wUl  not  sell 
out  to  get  reelected." 

Brokate  said  conservatives  should  recon- 
sider giving  him  their  support. 
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VETERANS  DRUG  TREATMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  icnrmsoca 
IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVKI 

Monday.  July  19.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  9265,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  service- 
men, veterans,  and  ex-servicemoi  suffer- 
ing from  drug  addictiOD. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  10  and  15 
percent  of  XJS.  troops  in  Vietnam  have 
acquired  a  drug  habit  and  we  need  to 
make  a  massive  effort  toward  treating 
and  rehabilitating  our  heroin  addicted 
Ol's  before  returning  to  civilian  life. 

Hie  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
already  has  a  cootinnlng  drug  treatment 
program  for  veterans.  Five  spedallMd 
drug  treatment  centers  are  alrMdy  In 
existence  and  it  is  hoped  that  27  more 
centers  will  be  in  operation  by  October. 


The  bill  we  have  before  us  will  expand 
this  program  under  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  to  receive  and  treat  active  duty 
servicemen  for  drug  addiction. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this 
bill,  however,  is  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  have  the  necessary 
authority  to  treat  any  servicemen,  vet- 
eran, or  ex-servicemen  irregardless  of 
tjrpe  of  military  discharge. 

This  legislation  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
veterans  "benefit "  but  rather  a  very 
logical,  humanitarian,  and  necessary 
medical  solution  to  our  growing  drug 
probton. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD  IN- 
TRODUCES KENT  STATE  REE>ORT 
INTO  RECORD:  REPORT  CAULS 
KILL  THE  RESULT  OP  A  CON- 
SPIRACY 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  lOi.  Speaker,  four 
students  were  shot  to  death  and  nine 
were  wounded,  one  seriously,  when  the 
Ohio  National  Quard  opened  flre — for  no 
apparent  reas(m — on  a  group  of  student 
demonstrators  at  the  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity campus  on  May  4.  1970. 

Since  that  fateful  day  claims  and 
counterclaims  have  tried  to  establish 
what  occurred  uid  who  was  resptHislMe 
for  the  carnage. 

An  Ohio  State  grand  Jury  found  that 
the  Ouard  was  justified  in  shooting  the 
13  and  killing  four.  A  Federal  district 
Court  ordered  the  destructicm  of  the 
grand  jury  report  because  of  its  lack  of 
content  and  its  thinly  veiled  bias. 

The  parents  of  the  four  slain  students 
have  filed  suit  against  the  Ouard  and 
other  Ohio  ofiBcials.  But  to  this  day,  there 
has  yet  to  be  an  authoritative  explana- 
tion of  what  happened. 

Ilie  closest  we  have  to  an  exhaustive 
study  is  a  25  vtdume  FBI  report  and  Jus- 
tice Department  summary  which  arrives 
at  some  disturbing  findings,  including 
the  conclusion  that  the  Guard's  claim 
that  their  lives  were  in  danger  prior  to 
the  shooting  was  a  "fabrication." 

On  May  24,  1971,  20  Members  of  this 
body  sent  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, asking  him  to  convene  a  Federal 
grand  jury  to  investigate  this  sordid  inci- 
dent and  report  to  the  American  people 
what  really  happened  at  Kent.  To  date, 
we  have  not  received  any  word  of  any 
kind  frtnn  the  Justice  Department. 

I  have  in  my  possession  now  and  will 
introduce  into  the  Rxcord  today  a  report 
prepared  by  Peter  Davies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  Justice,  and  Community 
Relations  of  the  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  which  suggests  that  the  deaths 
of  Allison  Krause.  Sandra  Scheuer,  Jef- 
frey Miller,  and  William  Schroeder,  were 
the  remit  of  a  eoospiney  by  member*  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  to  shoot  and  kill 
Kent  State  itudents. 

Mr.  Davies'  study,  based  on  the  reixnts 
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of  the  Scranton  Commission,  the  FBI. 
several  books  on  the  killings,  and  ardu- 
ous personal  research,  charges  that  sev- 
eral members  of  troop  G  of  company  A, 
Ohio  National  Guard  planned  a  delib- 
erate act  of  murder  upon  a  prearranged 
signal. 

His  study  includes  numerous  photo- 
graphs— ^which  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
the  Record — and  dozens  of  quotes  from 
witnesses  who  have  testified  that  mem- 
bers of  troop  G  while  advancing  up  a 
small  knoll  on  the  Kent  State  campus, 
suddenly  wheeled  aroimd  in  a  135  degree 
turn,  raised  their  M-1  rifles  and  com- 
menced shooting  into  a  parking  lot  some 
100  yards  away. 

The  soldiers  later  said  that  they  were 
fired  upon.  The  FBI  report  said  conclu- 
sively that  there  was  no  sniper  fire  or 
shots  fired  at  the  guardsmen. 

With  pictures,  testimony,  and  com- 
mcmsense,  Davies  carefully  explains  why 
he  beUeves  that  the  guard's  decision  to 
fire  was  made  when  the  Guardsmen  were 
on  a  nearby  football  practice  field  and 
were  being  pelted  with  missiles  thrown 
by  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  photos  contained  in  the 
Davies'  study  show  conclusively  that  the 
National  Guard  Brigadier  General  Can- 
terbury's claim  that  the  men  were  under 
attack  by  screeuning  students  4s*  a  lie, 
since  the  closest  students  were  not  "3 
or  4  yards"  away,  as  the  General  tes- 
tified under  oath,  but  20  yards  and  more. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Guard  was  being  attacked.  Photo- 
graphs show  that  there  were  no  students 
close  to  the  Guard  when  the  shooting 
started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked,  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  asked,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  have  asked  the 
Attorney  General  to  convene  a  Federal 
grand  jury  to  provide  the  people  of  this 
Nation  with  the  truth.  He  has  steadfastly 
refused  even  to  answer  our  demands. 

His  own  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  provided  him  with  a  loigthy 
study  that  casts  so  much  doubt  on  the 
defense  offered  by  the  National  Guard 
that  surely  a  question  of  perjury  is  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  sworn  testimony 
before  the  President's  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  prima 
facie  case  has  been  made  that  there  was 
murder  committed  at  Kent  State — and 
while  I  do  not  discount  the  possibility 
that  outside  agitators  traveled  to  Kent 
State  to  add  to  the  furor — I  believe  that 
this  Nation  and  this  Congress  deserve 
the  kind  of  explanation  that  only  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  can  produce. 

We  have  a  leadership  crisis  in  this 
country.  Our  young — and  our  older  cit- 
izens alike — cannot  take  heart  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  Federal  officials 
are  sitting  on  Justice  merely  because  cer- 
tain people  might  feel  uncomfortable 
with  the  findings  of  a  grand  jury. 

I  cannot  accept — as  one  of  my  staff 
was  told  by  a  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial— that  some  cases  are  better  left  un- 
opened. 

That  Is  not  justice  in  America  as  I 
know  it. 

I  hope  that  the  work  of  Mx.  Davies 
and  the  thousands  of  hours  put  into  this 
investigation  by  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  four  slain  students  is  not  wasted. 
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I  believe  that  the  only  way  their  woric 
will  not  go  for  naught  is  if  the  Attorney 
General  convenes  a  Federal  grand  jury 
and  investigates  the  deaths  of  these 
young  people. 

I  would  like  to  enter  this  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

An  Appkal  pox  Jdsticx:   Junb  21,  1971 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten  or  intimidate  any  citizen 
in  the  tree  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  .  .  ."  Section 
241,  United  States  Code,  "Htle  18 
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I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  many  friends 
whose  help  and  encouragement  has  made 
this  appeal  for  Justice  possible. 

In  particular  I  wish  to  thank  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Adams,  Mr.  Pat  Bnglehart.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Giles.  Attorney  Steven  Slndell,  Mr.  Joe 
Eszterbas,  Mr.  Jeff  Sallot,  Mr.  James  Carreno. 
and  several  Kent  State  studenta  who  pro- 
vided me  with  Invaluable  information  con- 
cerning the  eventa  leading  up  to  the  fatal 
shooting. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  report  al  the 
special  Ohio  grand  Jury  in  view  at  the  fact 
it  has  been  ruled  unoonstltutional  by  a 
Federal  District  Court  in  Ohio  and  is  under 
that  Court's  order  to  be  expunged  from 
the  Portage  County  records  and  physicaUy 
destroyed. 

xmaoDTTcnoN 

This  doctiment  suggests  that  an  un- 
known number  of  Ohio  National  Guards- 
men, ntoetly  sergeante  and  members  of  Troop 
O,  107th  Armored  Cavalry,  conspired  to- 
gether on  or  before  May  4.  1970.  to  shoot 
at  the  studenta  and  that  this  conspiracy  was 
formalized  Into  a  decision  to  do  so  at  approx- 
imately 12:16  p.m.,  ten  minutes  before  tbe 
act  was  executed. 

On  May  17,  1971,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erwln 
D.  Canham.  a  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Commission   on   Oampus   Unrest,    I 
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"No  matter  bow  outrageous  or  dis- 
tasteful It  may  be,  we  have  to  faoe  up  to 

the  poaslbUity,  no  matter  bow  remote,  that 
the  shooting  was  deliberately  triggered  by 
a  few  guardsmen,  many  of  them  sergeanta, 
with  tbe  intent  to  punish  the  students." 

On  May  19.  1971,  in  his  reply,  Mr.  Can- 
ham  said:  "As  to  whelher  or  not  there  was 
a  conspiracy  on  the  practice  field  by  some 
members  of  the  National  Guard.  I  agree  that 
this  should  be  investigated  to  tbe  fuUest 
possible  degree.  Tbe  Scranton  Commission 
could  not  do  so  because  of  the  barriers  placed 
in  the  way  of  testimony  by  the  National 
Ouard.  We  could  not  overcome  these  barriers. 
I  hope  this  matter  can  be  pushed  further." 

Last  year,  on  May  7th.  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  was  interviewed  by 
David  Frost.  During  the  course  of  his  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Agnew  was  asked  some  ques- 
tions about  the  killings  at  Kent  State  three 
days  earlier,  and  the  foUowlng  exchange 
occurred: 

David  Faosr:  But  you  think  that  the 
Guardsmen  obviously  went  far  too  far? 

The  Vicz  PxxsmEirr:  Oh.  yes.  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

DAvm  Fbost:  What  if  it  is  discovered  there 
was  no  shot  fired  at  them  by  a  sniper  and 
they  Just  opened  fire  without  a  warning 
shot  or  anything?  Not  having  been  fired  at 
in  any  way,  in  that  sense  what  is  the  word 
for  that,  murder? 

The  Vice  Pxxsident:  Yes,  but  not  first 
degree.  As  a  lawyer,  I  am  conversant,  and  I 
suppose  most  people  who  follow  the  courts 
are  conversant,  with  the  fact  that  where 
there  is  no  premeditation  but  simply  an 
overresponse  in  the  heat  of  anger  that  re- 
sulta  in  a  killing,  it's  murder.  It's  not  pre- 
meditated, but  it's  a  murder,  and  certainly 
can't  be  condoned. 

At  the  tune  four  families  were  burying 
their  dead  chUdren.  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  was  condemning  their 
deaths  and  accusing  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
of  committing  second  degree  murder.  "It 
was  murder,  he  said,  and  certainly  cannot 
be  condoned."  One  year  later,  a  member  of 
the  President's  Commission  calls  for  the 
fullest  Investigation  Into  the  possibility  some 
guardsmen  conspired  together  to  commit 
first  degree  murder.  This  book  reveals  why 
Mr.  Agnew  told  the  American  people  the 
killings  were  murder  and  why  Mr.  Canham 
beUeves  there  should  be  an  investigation  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

Studenta  killed,  fatally  wounded  and 
wounded  were  taken  to  JRobinson  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Ravenna,  about  six  miles  from 
Kent. 

I.    THK  THCOXT 

"It  Is  my  observation  that  It  was  complete- 
ly impossible  for  that  number  of  men  to  act 
spontaneously,  yet  in  such  perfect  unison; 
there  simply  had  to  be  an  order  from  some- 
one and  it  would  appear  that  someone  had 
chosen  in  advance  a  commanding  point  to 
make  their  stand."  Witness  before  the  Kent 
State  Unlvovlty  Oommlsslon 

In  late  November,  1970.  Joseph  Rhodes,  Jr., 
a  fomter  member  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest,  spoke  in  suburban 
Northboro,  Massachuaetta,  and  said:  "There 
were  two  Guardsmen  who  committed  second 
degree  murder.  .  .  .  The  FBI  knows  about 
these  two  Guardsmen,  but  it  wasnt  brought 
before  the  (state)  grand  jury." 

Mr.  Rhodes  went  on  to  say  that  other 
members  of  the  President's  Commission  knew 
about  this,  and  that  the  two  men  had  gone 
to  Kent  State  "intending  to  klU  students." 

This  was  the  first  public  allegation  by  any- 
one connected  with  an  official  investigation 
that  the  shooting  on  May  4,  1970,  was  not  a 
sudden  reaction  to  a  real  or  Imagined  dan- 
ger. However,  it  was  not  very  sensational  be- 
cause both  the  Justloe  Department  summary 
of  the  FBI  InTsetlgatlon  and  tba  Prealdenrt's 
Onwimlsaioti  report  eontain  numerous  indl- 
oationa    that   the   shooting    was   Indeed    a 
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pUuuiMl  and  daUbenta  Mt  «xecute<l  upon  a 
pn-imas9d  atfoai.  rarthennara.  Um  pub- 
licathm  of  atmnl  books  Mrred  to  lUflgMt 
that  tb«  shooitnc  «**  the  otttoomc  of  a  oon- 
splracy  and  the  oombUMd  material  prwnf 
an  overwhelming  indioatlon  to  this  effect. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  oomment,  Senator 
Stephen  IC  Toiing  of  Ohio,  as  early  as  June 
last  year,  tonnally  accused  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  of  committing  murder  and 
later,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  charged 
that  Sergeant  Lawrence  Shafer  o*  Troop  Q 
had  deliberately  aimed  and  shot  Kent  State 
student  Joseph  Lewis,  Jr.  It  was  through 
Senator  Toung's  efforts  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment summary  was  finally  revealed  to 
the  public  at  the  end  of  October,  and  the  re- 
port confirmed  the  Senator's  accusation 
against  Shafer.  The  siunmary  also  revealed 
that  the  Justice  Department  believed  the 
giutfdsmen  had  gotten  together  after  the 
shooting  and  concocted  the  story  of  having 
had  to  fire  in  self-defense.  Such  a  fabrication 
was  essential  to  concealment  of  the  truth. 

I^>r  reasons  we  do  not  know,  the  allega- 
tions of  both  these  gentlemen  have  been 
pointedly  disregarded  despite  the  now  mon- 
umental aeciunulation  of  testimony  and 
photographs  which  support  the  theory  that 
the  shooting  was  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  Intent  to  kUl,  maim  or  Injiu-e  stu- 
dents. At  least  half  the  guardsmen  who  fired 
their  weapons  were  not  involved  in  such  a 
conspiracy  and  did  Indeed  fire  in  reaction  to 
those  who  triggered  the  shooting  by  their 
willful  firing.  Most  of  these  guardsmen  shot 
Into  the  air. 

This  theory  Is  neither  unrealistic  nor  Im- 
probable. In  fact,  It  is  the  only  theory  which 
explains  how  so  many  guardsmen  suddenly 
wheeled  around  like  a  flock  of  birds  turn- 
ing, why  all  their  fire  was  directed  into  a 
certain  area  some  300  feet  away  when  many 
more  students  were  so  much  closer  to  them, 
and  why  the  National  Guard  has  gone  to  any 
length,  no  matter  how  bizarre,  to  try  and 
Justify  the  shooting. 

The  Guardsmen  sent  to  Kent  State  by 
Governor  James  Rhodes  were  taken  from 
active  duty  in  Cleveland  where,  since  April 
29th,  they  had  been  subjected  to  extreme 
provocation,  harassment  and  Injuries  at  the 
hands  of  striking  truckers.  At  one  point  dur- 
ing their  confrontation  with  the  strikers  the 
guardsmen  actxuUly  came  imder  sniper  fire. 
However,  they  were  not  diq^osed  to  shoot  at 
men  as  swiftly  as  they  would  at  young  boys 
and  girls  under  far  less  dangerous  condi- 
tions. The  shooting  at  Kent  State  occurred 
because  a  few  guardsmen,  perhaps  no  n(X>re 
than  eight  to  ten,  had  decided  to  do  so  at  an 
opportune  moment  during  their  march  from 
the  Commons  to  the  foott>all  pracUce  field 
and  back  again  to  the  Commons.  The  deci- 
sion to  do  this  was  almost  carried  out  when 
the  guardsmen  were  on  the  practice  field, 
but  their  situation  at  that  moment  was  not 
conducive  to  a  shooting  "in  self-defense." 
The  con^irators  then  agreed  to  shoot  at  the 
Prentice  Hall  parking  lot  area  when  they 
reached  the  Pagoda  on  their  return  march, 
the  shooting  to  be  done  upon  a  signal  pro- 
vided by  the  firing  of  a  .46  pistol. 

The  guardsmen  involved  In  this  decision 
were  memben  of  Troop  O.  As  the  retiim 
march  o(»nmenoed.  It  was  Troop  G  which 
was  located  at  the  right  flank  of  the  line; 
sixteen  men  and  two  officers.  During  the 
course  of  the  climb  to  the  Pagoda,  some  six 
to  nine  guardsmen  of  Tnop  Q  maintained  a 
fairly  constant  surveillance  of  the  students 
in  the  parking  lot  where  they  knew,  in  a  few 
minutes,  they  would  be  shooting  with  willful 
Intent  to  hit  students.  The  closer  they  got  to 
the  Pagoda,  the  more  they  tended  to  hang 
back  until  they  became  the  last  knot  of 
guardsmen  to  crest  the  hUl. 

Suddenly  a  single  shot  rang  out,  and  some 
eight  to  ten  guardsman  Instantly  wheeled 
around  13fi  degress,  raised  their  M-1  rlflee 
and  commenced  shootmg  back  down  into  the 
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parking  lot.  They  had  stiseted  an  ideal 
"oommaiidlng  point  to  make  their  stand." 
It  la  IBJI  feet  above  tha  t»«i-v<"g  lot.  Hov- 
•ver,  the  timing  was  sUgbtly  off,  and  most 
of  the  guardsmen  had  gone  a  few  yards  too 
far.  The  sergeant  with  the  .46  who  had  glvan 
the  signal  to  shoot  had  to  lead  his  men  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  crest  of  the  hlU  for 
better  sighting  of  the  students  In  the  parking 
lot. 

At  the  sound  of  the  shot  from  the  .45.  the 
other  guardsmen,  mostly  members  of  Com- 
pany A.  first  of  aU  looked  over  their  right 
shoulders  and  most  of  them  are  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  sergeant  with  the  .45 
pistol.  As  the  fussilade  began,  more  guards- 
men Joined  In  until  some  thirty  had  fired  one 
or  more  shots. 

One  officer.  General  Robert  H.  Canterbury, 
reacted  by  moving  toward  the  front  firing 
line  ordering  the  men  to  "Cease  fire  I"  His 
order  was  ignored.  A  pre-planned  act  was 
being  executed.  Major  Jones  is  believed  to 
have  hit  some  of  the  guardsmen  on  the  head 
with  his  baton  to  stop  them  from  shooting. 
None  of  the  photos  substantiated  the  story. 
The  firing  had  lasted  for  13  seconds.  In  or 
near  the  parking  lot  Into  which  the  guards- 
men were  shooting  lay  ten  students  out  of 
the  thirteen  which  were  shot.  The  scene  In 
this  area  was  one  of  carnage.  Sandra  Sheuer 
was  bleeding  to  death;  Allison  Krause  was 
dying,  and  nearby  Jeffrey  Miller  lay  dead. 
Not  far  from  the  two  girls  lay  William 
Schroeder,  his  Internal  organs  almost  as 
badly  destroyed  as  Allison's.  Just  to  the 
south  of  the  lot  lay  Dean  Kahler.  unaware 
that  he  would  never  walk  again.  Douglas 
Wrentmore  was  shot  through  the  knee  about 
20  feet  from  Allison  Krause  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  Thomas  Grace  found  he 
had  been  hit  in  the  back  of  his  left  ankle. 
Further  away  Alan  Canfora.  who  had  waved 
a  black  fiag  at  the  guardsmen,  was  shot 
through  his  right  wrist,  and  beyond  him — 
over  500  feet  from  the  Pagoda — lay  Robert 
Stamps  and  Donald  MacKenzle.  Not  one 
of  these  ten  students  was  closer  to  the 
Pagoda  than  270  feet.  The  two  students 
closest  to  the  guardsmen,  Joseph  Lewis,  Jr., 
at  60  feet  and  John  Cleary  at  110  feet,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  fire  to  the 
parking  lot.  Lewis  had  been  deliberately  shot 
by  Sgt.  Shaefer,  but  Cleary  was  standing 
sideways  to  the  guardsmen  when  the  shoot- 
ing began  and  probably  blocked  the  path  of 
a  bullet  destined  for  the  parking  lot.  He 
was  shot  through  the  upper  left  chest. 

After  Canterbury  had  finally  stopped  the 
shooting,  the  march  back  to  the  Commons 
resvuned.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the 
guardsnien  were  deliberately  shooting  at  the 
students  to  kill,  malm  or  injvu«,  then  a  great 
many  more  would  have  died.  This  suggestion 
credits  National  Guardsmen  with  a  shoot- 
ing skill  they  Just  do  not  generally  possess. 
These  are  weekend  soldiers,  and  they  were 
shooting  at  moving  targets  some  300  to  400 
feet  away.  It  is  consistent  with  their  gen- 
eral firing  ability  that  they  succeeded  in  hit- 
ting ten  students  with  some  40  odd  biillets. 
If  there  Is  one  thing  the  National  Guard  is 
notorious  for.  it  Is  their  Inept  marksmanship. 

This  is  one  theory  on  how  and  why  the 
guardsmen  suddenly  turned  and  began 
shooting  Into  a  apedflc  location  so  far  away. 
Another  suggests  that  the  decision  to  punt^ 
the  students  was  made  in  the  form  of  an 
order  by  an  officer.  This  theory  is  based  upon 
the  acceptance  ot  Sergeant  Pryor's  claim 
th«t  he  did  not  fire  his  .45  pistol.  Tbtkt  he 
might  not  have  fired  is  explored  further  In 
the  conclusion  to  this  appeal  for  an  In- 
vestigation. If  the  FBI  banistlcs  teat  on 
Pryor's  gun  Is  negative,  then  who  fired  the 
.46  from  which  the  FBI  has  four  spent 
cartridges? 

One  of  the  photographs  taken  shortly  after 
the  shooting  reveals  another  guardsman 
close  by  the  Pagoda  with  a  .46  in  his  rlgjit 
hand.  In  the  same  photo,  to  the  rl^t  of  the 
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Pagoda,  is  Sgt.  Fryor  with  his  back  to  the 
camera.  One  of  the  photographs  taken  during 
the  time  the  guardsmen  ware  on  the  practice 
field  shows  Sgt.  Pryor  having  a  jHlvate  coo- 
versatlon  with  another  guardsman  who  oould 
be  an  ofllcer.  Did  this  officer  trtl  Pryor  that 
when  they  reached  the  Pagoda  he  would  give 
the  signal  to  shoot  In  the  form  of  a  shot 
from  his  .46  or  by  verbal  command,  such  as 
"Turn  and  fire  three  rounds?"  If  Pryor  did 
not  fire,  then  this  would  indicate  be  did  not 
t4>prove  of  the  officer's  order,  but  passed  It  on 
to  the  men  in  Troop  G  as  they  collected  to- 
gether for  the  return  march  to  the  Commons. 
Tills  seems  unlikely.  When  the  Mgnal  or 
order  came.  Pryor  would  have  to  simulate  the 
motions  of  shooting.  The  man  he  qwke  to  on 
the  practice  field  is  probably  another  ser- 
geant. The  photographs  referred  to  here  i^- 
pear  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  film 
record  of  May  4.  1970. 

To  date,  the  only  published  basis  upon 
which  the  guardsman  with  the  .45  In  his 
left  hand  has  been  Identified  as  Sgt.  Pryor  is 
his  own  words  to  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
that  the  figure  in  the  photographs  "could  be" 
him.  However,  two  photographs  taken  before 
the  Guard  commenced  their  march  up  the 
Commons  to  disperse  the  noon  rally  show  a 
man  forming  up  his  men  for  the  march,  and 
this  man  can  be  Identified  as  the  same  man 
in  the  pictures  of  the  shooting  with  a  .45 
in  his  left  hand.  Identification  is  accom- 
plished through  the  fact  he  is  the  only 
guardsman  appearing  in  the  scores  of  photos, 
with  a  consistency  of  positioning,  wearing  a 
shoulder  holster.  The  straps  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  around  bis  back  clearly  stand 
out  in  many  of  the  photos  in  which  he  ap- 
pears, and  this  is  also  true  of  the  picture 
taken  when  the  shooting  was  about  to  com- 
mence, and  he  appears  to  have  his  arm  In 
recoil  from  firing  or  in  bringing  his  gun  down 
to  shoot  at  the  students.  The  guardsman  in 
this  picture  is  Pryor,  and  he  can  be  so  iden- 
tified in  all  the  other  photos  beginning  with 
the  two  covering  his  preparations  to  move 
out.  Furthermore,  this  also  identifies  the  sol- 
diers in  these  two  pictures  as  members  of 
Troop  G.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  verify 
who  U  sundlng  next  to  Pryor  in  one  of  the 
photos. 

CapUln  Srp  is  likely  among  the  small 
group  of  officers  around  General  Canterbury 
In  a  number  of  the.  pictures  covering  the 
Guard  on  the  practice  field.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Fasslnger  can  be  identified  in  a  number 
of  photos  along  with  Major  Jones,  both  of 
whom  are  in  the  group  around  Canterbury, 
and  both  without  gas  masks.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  doubtful  that  Captain  Srp  was  aware  of 
anything  transpiring  between  Pryor  and  his 
men.  Regardless  of  which  theory  is  close  to 
the  truth,  one  thing  is  very  clear.  The  shoot- 
ing took  place  as  the  result  of  a  decision  or 
an  order.  It  did  not  occur  In  panic  or  fear  or 
self-defense.  No  testimony,  no  evidence,  snd 
no  photograph  has  yet  substantiated  this 
claim  by  the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

The  President's  Commission,  as  Mr.  Erwln 
Canham  revealed  in  his  letter,  could  not  in- 
vestigate why  the  shooting  occurred  because 
"of  the  barriers  placed  in  the  way  of  testi- 
mony by  the  National  Guard."  The  Commis- 
sion's report  clearly  Indicates  the  degree  to 
which  It  doubts  the  veracity  of  General  Del 
Corso  and  Canterbury:  "Even  if  the  Guards- 
men faced  danger,  it  was  not  a  danger  that 
called  for  lethal  force.  The  61  shots  by  28 
Guardsmen  certainly  cannot  be  Justified.  Ap- 
parently,  no  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  there 
was  Inadequate  fire  control  discipline  on 
Blanket  Hill."  This  is  a  conclusion  full  of 
doubt  because  the  Commission  was  unable  to 
overcome  the  barriers  "placed  in  the  way  of 
testimony"  by  the  party  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  four  students.  It  is  time  these 
barriers  were  overoome. 

n.    TBK    BXFOBT8 

"Aside  entirely  from  any  questions  of  spa- 
cific  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Guardsmen  or 
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a  predisposition  to  use  their  weapons,  we  do 
not  know  what  started  the  shooting."  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

At  approximately  noon  on  May  4,  1970,  the 
guardsmen  assembled  by  the  ruins  of  the 
ROTC  building  were  ordered  to  advance 
against  the  students  gathered  on  the  Com- 
mons. The  Justice  Department  reports  that 
96  men  of  Companies  A  and  C.  145th  In- 
fantry and  Troop  G.  107th  Armored  Cavalry, 
moved  out  with  bayonets  fixed  and  their 
weapons  "locked  and  loaded."  with  one  round 
in  the  chamber,  pursuant  to  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

"AU  wore  gas  masks.  Some  carried  .45 
pistols,  most  carried  M-1  rifies.  and  a  few 
carried  shotguns  loaded  with  1%  blrdshot 
and  .00  buckshot.  One  Major  also  carried  a 
.23  Beretta  pistol."  The  kfajor  was  Harry  D. 
Jones,  staff  officer  of  the  1st  Battalion,  145th 
Infantry. 

The  President's  Commission  reports  that 
Troop  G  had  gone  off  duty  at  6:00  pxa.  Sun- 
day. May  3rd,  but  "had  Just  lined  up  for  their 
first  hot  meal  of  the  day  when  they  were 
sent  back  to  duty  on  campus."  This  was  due 
to  the  sit-in  developing  at  Prentice  Gate 
which  would  eventually  be  broken  up  by 
tear  gas  and  culminate  with  guardsmen 
chasing  students  across  the  campus  \intll 
trapping  them  outside  a  dormitory  and  there 
bayonettlng  several  students.  One  girl  suf- 
fered a  wound  requiring  her  removal  to  a  hos- 
pital. 

Between  midnight  and  1:00  ajn.  Monday, 
Troop  G  once  again  went  off  duty,  but  were 
awakened  less  than  four  hours  later  to  pre- 
pare to  relieve  Company  A  at  6:00  ajn.  These 
events,  following  upon  the  hard  time  they 
had  experienced  in  Cleveland,  did  little  to 
generate  a  mood  of  tolerance  in  the  ranks  of 
the  guardsmen.  On  the  contrary,  quite  a  few 
were  becoming  disgusted  with  the  whole 
situation. 

Prior  to  the  march  to  the  practice  field. 
Company  C — according  to  the  Justice  -De- 
partment— was  Instructed  that  "if  any  firing 
was  to  be  done,  it  would  be  done  by  one 
man  firing  In  the  air  (presumably  on  the 
order  of  the  officer  In  charge).  It  is  not 
known  If  any  Instructions  concerning  the 
firing  of  weapons  was  given  to  either  Com- 
pany A  or  Troop  O." 

Both  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
President's  Commission  agree  on  the  Guard's 
formation  as  they  started  up  the  Commons 
toward  Taylor  Hall. 

"Con^;>any  A  was  on  the  right  fiank.  Com- 
pany C  was  on  the  left  flank  and  Troop  O 
was  between  the  two." 

This  Is  the  first  significant  fact  in  a  sec- 
ondary theory  that  part  of  the  conspiracy  to 
shoot  the  students  involved  deliberate  aim- 
ing at  specific  students  who  stood  out  to 
some  of  the  guardsmen  by  their  shouting  ob- 
scenities or  throwing  rocks.  One  of  the  vic- 
tims, Allison  Krause.  appears  In  a  photo- 
graph showing  the  guardsmen  drawing  near 
to  the  Pagoda  for  the  first  time.  She  is  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky  with  very  few  stu- 
dents near  her.  She  is  facing  the  approach- 
ing guardsmen  and  Is  shouting  at  them.  The 
guardsmen  have  their  backs  to  the  camera- 
man, but  it  Is  clear  that  they  are  members  of 
Troop  G. 

This  fact  is  established  by  the  reports.  As 
the  skirmish  line  neared  the  Victory  Bell, 
Company  C  except  for  two.  left  the  forma- 
tion and  advanced  up  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  Taylor  Hall,  to  the  left.  The  remaining  line 
now  had  Troc^  G  on  the  left  flank  and  Com- 
pany A  (53  men)  spread  out  to  the  right. 
As  this  line  proceeded  up  the  hill  toward  the 
Pagoda,  members  of  Troop  G  wotild  be 
marchiiog  up  beside  the  west  wall  of  Taylor 
HaU  and  Allison  Krause  would  be  facing 
them  from  her  position  on  the  erast  at 
Blanket  Hill.  These  same  guardsmen  wotild 
see  Allison  again  when  they  were  on  the 
football  practice  field.  At  the  Ume  the  photo- 
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graph  was  taken  showing  AUiaon  Krause 
shouting  at  the  guardsmen  of  Troop  G,  they 
were  approximately  76  feet  from  hw. 

As  the  line  of  guardsmen  swept  across  the 
crest  of  Blanket  HUl,  the  students  who  had 
been  In  the  center  retreated  down  the  south 
side  of  Taylor  HaU.  Some  remained  by  the 
building  watching  the  Guard  continue  to- 
ward the  practice  field,  and  the  others  went 
down  into  the  Prentice  Hail  parking  lot. 
When  the  guardsmen  arrived  on  the  field, 
they  could  proceed  no  further  because  of  a 
long,  cyclone-type  fence.  Members  of  G  Troop 
were  now  the  closest  guardsmen  to  the  park- 
ing lot  where  there  wey^  only  a  few  students, 
estimates  ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty,  com- 
pared to  the  several  hundred  gathered  in 
front  of  Ta3rlor  Hall  and  along  its  terrace. 

Suddenly,  16  members  of  G  Troop  and  one 
other  guardsman,  went  down  on  one  knee 
and  aimed  their  rifies  directly  into  the  park- 
ing lot  where  Allison  Krause  was  at  this 
time  along  with  Dean  Kahler  and  Alan  Can- 
fora who  was  taiinting  them  by  waving  bis 
black  flag.  It  was  at  this  time  that  someone, 
believed  u>  be  a  sergeant  of  Troop  G,  fired 
his  .45  one  or  two  times.  We  do  not  know 
why  he  fired  nor  whether  this  was  a  signal 
for  the  firing  line  to  shoot  into  the  parking 
lot.  For  some  reason,  the  guardsmen  of  O 
Troop  did  not  fire. 

The  line  of  kneeling  guardsmen  with  their 
weapons  trained  on  students  in  the  parking 
lot  incited  an  increase  in  shouting  and  rock 
throwing. 

"The  crowd  on  the  parking  lot  was  unruly 
and  threw  many  missiles  at  guardsmen  on 
the  football  field.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  shower  of  stones  aptparently  became 
heaviest."  President's  Commission. 

One  tear  gas  cannlster  was  fired  into  the 
parking  lot.  It  was  thrown  back  at  them. 
Then  the  men  of  Troop  G  stood  up.  Many 
students  believed  their  increased  shouting 
and  throwing  had  preventing  the  guardsmen 
from  shooting.  As  the  guardsmen  of  Troop 
O  were  stUl  facing  the  lot  and  Company  A 
was  being  organized  for  the  return  march 
to  the  Commons,  several  students  drew  at- 
tention to  themselves  by  running  up  to  the 
fence.  Among  these  few  was  Allison  Krause 
who,  at  5'8"  with  a  pony  taU  and  wearing 
a  bush  jacket,  would  be  recognizable  again 
to  thoee  members  of  Troop  G  who  had  seen 
her  before  by  the  Pagoda.  At  the  fence  she 
again  shouted  at  them  in  a  loud  voice  Just  as 
she  had  done  earlier. 

The  same  is  true  of  Jeffery  Miller,  who  was 
also  in  the  parking  lot.  He,  too,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  a  number  of  O  Troop  when  he 
picked  up  the  tear  gas  cannlster  and,  run- 
ning toward  the  fence,  threw  it  back  at  the 
soldiers.  His  distinguishing  attire  of  Indian 
head-band  and  fringed  Jacket  were  no  doubt 
noticed  by  some  guardsmen. 

It  was  now  that  witnesses  report  seeing 
some  kind  of  huddle  take  place  on  the  prac- 
tice field.  The  group  was  Troop  G.  James 
Mlchener  conceded:  "It  seMns  likely  .  .  . 
that  on  the  footbaU  field,  when  the  students 
were  being  obnoxious  and  stones  were  drift- 
ing in,  that  some  of  the  troops  agreed  among 
themselves,  'We've  taken  about  enough  of 
this  crap.  If  they  don't  stop  pretty  soon, 
we're  going  to  let  them  have  it.'  It  was  in 
this  mood  that  they  retreated  up  the  hill." 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  was  agreed 
among  the  men  of  Troop  G,  but  subsequent 
events  would  indicate  the  man  chosen  to  fire 
the  signal  for  the  shooting  into  the  parking 
lot  was  Sergeant  Myron  C.  Pryor,  Troop  G's 
senior  non-conunissioned  officer,  a  career- 
army  soldier  in  his  forties.  Sgt.  Pryor  was 
armed  with  a  .45  pistol.  Aware  now  that  Gen- 
eral Canterbury  Intended  to  lead  the  guards- 
men back  to  the  Commons,  the  conspirators 
had  to  agree  upon  the  best  point  between 
the  field  and  Taylor  HaU  at  which  to  stand 
and  shoot.  The  choice  was  obvious.  The 
Pagoda  in-ovided  a  perfect  landmark;  it  was 


located  at  the  crest  of  Blanket  HUl  which 
would  give  the  guardsmen  an  exceUent  view 
into  the  parking  lot.  and  it  was  close  to 
Taylor  Hall  where  there  were  many  more 
students  whom  the  guardsmen  coiUd  later 
claim  surged  toward  them  and  caused  tbem 
to  shoot  in  fear  for  their  lives.  It  also  bad 
to  be  agreed  that  when  Sgt.  Pryor  fired  bis 
.45  into  the  ground,  those  involved  in  what 
was  going  to  happen  would  wheel  around 
together  and  commence  shooting. 

Lt.  Colonel  Fasslnger  caUed  for  more  tear 
gas.  and  then  ordered  the  troops  back  to  the 
Commons.  Once  again  a  long  line  of  guards- 
men started  back  up  Blanket  HlU,  this  time 
with  Tro<^  O  on  the  right  flank  and  Com- 
pany A  strung  out  to  the  left.  General  Can- 
terbury was  close  to  the  center  of  the  line 
on  G  Troop's  side  and  Major  Jones  closer 
to  the  right  fiank.  A  series  of  photographs 
covering  the  Guard's  return  march  to  the 
Commons  show  a  knot  of  about  ten  guards- 
men on  the  extreme  right  fiank.  frequently 
bunched  together  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
line.  They  are  the  members  of  Troop  O  who 
are  constantly  watching  the  Prentice  Hall 
parking  lot  as  they  ascend  to  the  "com- 
manding point"  where  they  will  turn  and 
shoot. 

The  Justice  Department  report  concedes 
there  is  so  much  conflicting  testimony,  it 
is  unable  to  determine  exactly  what  did  hap- 
pen when  Troop  G  reached  the  crest  of 
Blanket  Hill,  the  last  of  the  guardsmen  to 
do  so.  However,  the  foUowlng  extracts  from 
their  sununary  of  the  FBI  investigation  in- 
dicate the  shooting  was  preplanned: 

1.  "There  was  no  request  from  any  guards- 
man lot  permiseiOD  to  fire  his  weapon." 

2.  "Some  guardsmen,  including  some  who 
claimed  their  Uves  were  In  danger  and  some 
who  fired  their  weapons,  had  their  backs  to 
the  students  when  the  firing  broke  out." 

3.  "There  was  no  sniper  ....  The  FBI 
has  conducted  an  extensive  search  and  has 
found  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  person 
other   than  a  guardsman  fired   a  weapon." 

4.  "At  the  time  of  the  footing,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  clearly  did  ^lot  beUeve  that 
they  were  being  fired  upon.  No  guardsman 
claims  he  fell  to  the  ground  or  took  any 
other  evasive  action  and  all  avaUable  photo- 
graphs show  the  Guard  at  the  critical  mo- 
ments in  a  standing  position  and  not  seek- 
ing cov«r." 

5.  "Five  persons  interviewed  in  Troop  G, 
the  group  of  guardsmen  closest  to  Taylor 
HaU,  admit  firing  a  total  of  eight  shots  into 
the  crowd  or  at  a  specific  student."  (Bna- 
phasls  added). 

The  five  are:  S.  Sgt.  Barry  Morris.  Sgt. 
Lawrence  Shafer,  SP/4  James  McGee,  SP/4 
Ralph  ZoUer,  SP/4  James  Pierce. 

Other  members  of  Troop  G  who  flred,  but 
have  not  admitted  firing  Into  the  crowd  or 
at  specific  students,  are:  Sgt.  F/C  Okey  R. 
Flesher,  Sgt.  Dennis  L.  Breckenrldge,  Sgt. 
Joseph  D.  ShoU,  SP/5  WUUam  J.  Case,  SP/4 
WUliam  E.  Perkins.  SP/4  Lloyd  W.  Thomas. 

Excluding  the  Troop's  two  officers,  Capt. 
Raymond  J.  Srp  and  Lt.  Alexander  Steven- 
son, there  were  16  men  in  l^oop  G  oocnpris- 
ing:  7  Sergeants.  1  Specialist  5th,  6  Specialist 
4th,  2  PFCs. 

The  fotir  members  of  Troop  G  who  did  not 
fire  are:  S.  Sgt.  Rudy  E.  Morris.  SP/4  John 
R.  Baclawskl.  PFC  Michael  D.  McCoy.  PPC 
PaiU  R.  McCoy. 

We  are  left  with  one  other  member,  and 
he  is  not  only  the  key  to  the  conspiracy  to 
shoot  the  students,  but  also  a  man  whose 
veracity  is  extremely  questicmable.  This  man 
is  First  Sergeant  Myron  C.  Pryor  who  has 
nukde  several  claims  about  his  role  in  the 
tragedy,  claims  i^lch  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  evidence  of  {^olographs 
refute. 

Shortly  after  the  shooting.  Sgt.  Pryor 
claimed  he  was  not  even  on  Blanket  HlU 
when  it  happened.  Confronted  with  the  now 
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famotu  photogi^>h  of  the  actual  ahootlng, 
Sgt.  Pryor  oonoad«d  that  the  man  stand- 
Ing  <mt  In  front  pointing  hU  M  pistol  at  th« 
students.  In  his  left  hand,  "oould  be"  him. 
He  denied  firing  the  gun  and  claimed  that 
throughout  the  shooting  he  was  "loading  It." 
Several  photographs  of  the  shooting  prove 
that  Sgt.  Prjxft  is  lying  and  numerous  wit- 
nesses testified  to  seeing  this  guardsman 
raise  his  .46  and  fire  Into  the  ground  like 
a  signal  for  the  others  to  start  shooting. 

The  reports  contain  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  first  shot  which  pre- 
ceded the  volley  did  NOT  come  from  an 
M.l  rifle.  The  Justice  Department  states: 

"General  Canterbury  told  the  FBI  that  the 
first  shot  came  from  a  small  caliber  weapon, 
such  as  a  .23.  In  a  statement  immediately 
after  the  shooting,  however,  he  does  not 
specifically  mention  caliber  or  the  fact  that 
he  beUeved  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  a 
sniper." 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  recent  winner 
of  a  PuUtser  Prize  for  coverage  of  the  Kent 
State  klUlngs,  conducted  an  interview  with 
an  unidentified  guardsman  who  had  fired  his 
Ml  that  day: 

Q.  What  about  the  first  shot? 

A.  It  seemed  to  come  from  closer,  but  It 
was  hard  to  tell  because  of  the  noise.  I  re- 
member thinking  when  I  heard  it  first  that 
it  was  UM  thooting. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  up  there  before  the 
shooting  started? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  heard  the  first  thot. 
(Kmpbaala  added) 

The  Justice  Department  notes  r 

"One  guardsman  heard  someone  yell  and 
believed  he  had  been  given  an  order  to  fire. 
Another  'thought'  he  heard  'someone'  say 
"warning  shots.'  Another  'thought'  he  heard 
•someone'  say  'If  they  continue  toward  you, 
fire' .... 

"Capt.  John  Simons,  the  I07tb  chaplain, 
who  interviewed  a  number  of  guardsmen 
who  fired,  says,  '/  thtnk  thef  were  angrf, 
they  were  scared,  and  that  something  caxised 
them  to  fire.'  "  (Smphasls  added) 

That  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  by 
Captain  Simons.  Men  like  Sgt.  Pryor.  with 
their  loaded  pistols  and  many  years  experi- 
ence, certainly  were  not  "scared"  of  the  dem- 
onstrators. They  were  angry  and  they  had 
but  one  means  of  venting  that  anger.  Others, 
the  younger  ones,  some  of  whom  were  stu- 
dents themselves,  were  no  doubt  scared  at 
times,  and  when  the  shooting  l>egan,  many 
of  them  fired  In  reaction.  One  guardsman 
stated  that  when  he  saw  that  front  line 
shooting  down  into  the  students,  be  immedi- 
ately ejected  the  rounds  in  his  gun  in  dis- 
gust just  to  ensure  he  did  not  shoot.  Some 
fired  a  round  Into  the  air  because  they  could 
see  no  point  in  shooting  into  the  crowd 

On  the  actual  shooting  there  are  conflict- 
ing concliisions  and  some  obvious  obstruc- 
tion to  Justice  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Quard.  Hovo  many  shots  loere  ftredT 

1.  The  Justice  Department  says  a  Tnini- 
mum  of  M  shots  were  fired  by  a  minimum 
of  29  guardsmen. 

2.  The  President's  Commission  says  SI 
shots  were  fired  by  28  guardsipen. 

3.  The  Justice  Department  says  6  guards- 
men admit  to  firing  8  shots  into  the  parking 
area. 

4.  The  President's  Commission  says  4 
guardsmen  admit  firing  9  shots  into  the 
parking  lot  areas  with  M.l's  and  one  man 
admits  firing  2  shots  Into  the  crowd  with  his 
.45  pistol.  Five  giiardsmen  firing  11  shots 
into  the  parldng  lot  area. 

Obviously  a  number  of  guardsmen  are 
lying.  If  their  claim  to  firing  only  11  shots 
at  the  students  la  valid,  how  do  they  accotmt 
for  the  fact  that  there  were  IS  wounds  In- 
filcted  and,  according  to  the  FBI,  there  were 
32  bullet  holee  In  cars  parked  In  the  Pren- 
tice HaU  lot?  Moat  of  the  shooting  was  done 
by  the  members  of  Troop  Q  Involved  in  tlia 
conspiracy,  and  they  were  shooting  Into  a 
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specific  ATM  and  perhapa.  in  Mm*  cases,  at 
specific  attulenta,  over  a  period  of  ten  to 
eleven  seconds  following  the  signal  to  aboot. 
It  is  more  likely  that  they  fired  36  to  40  shot* 
into  the  parking  lot  area  and  that  the  other 
shots  were  fired  Into  the  air  or  Into  the 
ground.  The  photographs  of  the  shooting 
show  at  least  8  guardsmen  aiming  and  firing 
their  M.l  rmes  down  Into  the  parking  lot 
There  Is  also  Sgt.  Pryor  who  probably  fired 
4  shots. 

Sgt.  Pryor  told  the  FBI  he  did  not  fire.  How- 
ever,  the   Justice   Department   reports  : 

".  .  .  at  least  one  person  who  has  not 
admitted  firing  his  weapon  did  so.  The  FBI 
is  currently  in  possession  of  four  spent  .45 
cartridges  which  came  from  a  weapon  not 
belonging  to  any  person  who  admitted  he 
fired.  The  FBI  has  recently  obtained  all  .46's 
of  persons  who  claimed  they  did  not  fire 
and  is  checking  them  against  the  ^>*nt 
cartridges."  (Emphasis  added) 

It  Is  over  a  year  later,  and  we  still  do  not 
know  the  outcome  of  the  FBI's  check  on 
these  cartridges  and  Pryor's  .46  pistol.  The 
photographs  clearly  indicate  he  did  indeed 
fire  his  pistol.  It  la  time  the  FBI  informed 
us  whether  or  not  Sgt.  Pryor  la  lying  when  be 
says  he  did  not  ahoot.  If  he  did  fire,  then 
his  role  In  the  consipracy  was  a  major  one 
and  would  confirm  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses that  a  guardsman  with  a  .46  in  his 
left  hand  fired  the  first  ahot.  Pryor  is  right 
handed,  but  on  the  morning  of  May  4tb  he 
siutained  a  bum  to  that  hand,  according 
to  the  Akron  Beacon  Joximal,  and  was  forced 
to  use  his  left  hand.  This  is  the  reason  he 
is  seen  holding  the  pistol  in  his  right  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  shooting. 

With  respect  to  the  five  guardsmen  of 
Troop  O  who  admitted  to  the  FBI  shooting 
into  the  crowd  or  at  a  specific  student,  the 
Justice  Department  report  says:  SP/4  McOee 
claimed  he  saw  ...  "a  sergeant  from  Troop 
G"  fire  a  .45  pistol  "into  the  crowd."  McOee 
told  the  FBI  he  then  fired  his  M-1  "twice  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  and  later  fired  once 
at  the  knee  of  a  demonstrator  when  he  real- 
ized the  shots  were  having  no  effect."  Un- 
fortunately, the  Justice  Department  does  not 
elaborate  on  exactly  what  SP/4  McOee  meant 
by  this.  All  reports  agree  that  when  the 
shooting  t>egan,  students  either  stood  stlU, 
threw  themselves  to  the  ground,  or  ran  away 
from  the  Guard.  Mr.  McGee  says  he  fired 
twice  over  their  heads  and  then  shot  AT  a 
student  because  his  first  shots  were  "having 
no  effect."  What  effect?  Not  killing  them? 
This  entire  statement  suggests  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee fired  all  three  shots  Into  the  crowd. 

SP/4  ZoUer  also  admitted  to  the  FBI  that 
he  fired  "at  the  knee  of  a  student."  SP/4 
Pierce  claims  "the  crowd  was  within  ten  feet 
of  the  National  Guardsmen."  The  i^oto- 
graphs  and  the  reports  refute  his  claim.  No 
student  was  closer  than  16  yards,  and  they 
were  on  the  terrace  where  no  shooting  was 
directed.  The  closest  student  In  the  line  of 
fire  was  Joeeph  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  he  was  20 
yards — 60  feet — from  the  guardsmen.  Such 
wild  and  totally  Inaccurate  claims  as  this 
have  contributed  to  the  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice. Pierce  admitted  hrlng  four  shots  of 
which  he  aimed  two  at  specific  students  and 
fired  one  "into  the  crowd." 

Staff  Sergeant  Barry  Morris  claims  "the 
crowd  advanced  to  within  30  feet  and  was 
throwing  rocks."  This  claim,  like  that  of 
Pierce,  is  erroneous.  Morris  admits  firing  two 
shots  from  his  .45  pistol  "into  the  crowd." 
Sergeant  Shafer,  as  previously  noted,  admit- 
ted firing  once  at  a  specific  student  (Lewis) 
when  he  was  "26-36  feet"  frotn  Shafer.  He 
said  he  fired  four  other  shots  but  not  at  a 
student  or  into  the  crowd. 

Tbeee  five  guardsmen  of  Troop  Q  admit  to 
firing  a  total  of  18  rounds.  Whether  they 
fired  more  we  still  do  not  know,  but  it  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  they  weie  in  the  front 
firing  line  (any  guardsman  shooting  "into 
the  crowd"  from  behind  this  line  would  be 
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endangering  the  Uvea  Off  the  men  in  front) 
and,  therefore,  the  {dtotographs  indicate  It 
Is  more  Ukely  most,  if  not  aU,  of  their  shoto 
were  fired  "Into  the  crowd"  or  at  a  specific 
student. 

Two  of  the  five  claim  they  aimed  "at  the 
knee  of  a  student"  but  only  one  student, 
Douglas  Wrentmore,  was  shot  in  the  knee. 
It  is  indeed  disturbing  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment report  should  contain  so  much 
Information  which  indicates  that  guardsmen 
are  lying,  dUtorting  the  facts  and  generally 
obstructing  Justice  without  moving  the  De- 
partment to  intervene  and  establish,  once 
and  for  all.  Just  what  is  the  truth  about  the 
shooting. 

The  excessive  use  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
by  Generals  Del  Corso  and  Canterbury  and 
Captain  Srp  in  connection  with  the  civil 
litigation  serves  to  reinforce  the  theory  that 
there  was  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  entire 
Justice  Department  report  speaks  for  itself. 
The  Department  does  not  know  what  started 
the  shooting  "aside  entirely  from  any  ques- 
tions of  specific  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardsmen.  .  .  ."  It  is  time  these  questions 
were  faced  and  answered  when  four  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  tttot  to  death. 

m.     THK     WITNZSSES 

"It's  true  that  the  Guards  were  sur- 
rounded but  only  by  the  fence.  I  wouldn't 
say  that  the  students  In  the  parking  lot 
presented  much  of  a  threat.  A  lot  of  missiles 
were  in  the  air,  but  damned  few  of  them 
reached  the  Guardsmen.  Then  I  saw  the 
Guards  go  into  a  huddle,  and  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  a  decision  of  some  kind  had 
been  reached."  Ken  Keeey,  Vietnam  Veteran. 

Both  the  Justice  Department  summary  of 
the  FBI  investigation  and  the  President's 
Commission  indicate  a  considerable  degree 
of  command  confusion  from  the  time  the 
guardsmen  set  out  from  the  Commons.  The 
main  body,  comprising  Company  A  and 
Troop  G,  was  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
Colonel  Fassinger,  but  when  General  Can- 
terbury, attired  in  a  business  suit,  tagged 
along  behind,  he  assumed  authority  for  is- 
suing orders  such  as  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed across  Blanket  Hill  and  when  to  leave 
the  practice  field.  Likewise,  with  Company 
C.  When  they  broke  away  from  the  main 
body  and  headed  for  the  opposite  corner  of 
Taylor  Hall,  they  were  under  the  command 
of  Captain  J.  Ronald  Snyder.  However,  Ma- 
jor Jones  ran  after  them  and  presumably 
assumed  command  of  the  Company  until 
he  left  the  men  and  went  down  to  the  prac- 
tice field.  All  of  this  miist  surely  have  caused 
some  conf\islon  among  the  guardsmen  and 
in  turn  communicated  itself  in  particular  to 
the  sergeants.  For  some,  there  must  have 
been  a  sense  of  autonomy,  especially  when 
it  became  apparent  on  the  practice  field 
that  the  officers,  from  Canterbury  on  down, 
really  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

The  Justice  Department  simply  observes: 
"Apparently  no  plan  for  dispersing  the  stu- 
dents was  formulated."  The  significance  of 
this  confusion  becomes  obvious  in  light  of 
what  was  to  happen  by  the  Pagoda  on  the 
return  march  to  the  Commons.  There  has, 
to  date,  been  no  concrete  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  any  officer  fired  a  weapon  from 
Blanket  Hill.  Major  Jones  may  have  fired  his 
Beretta  while  on  the  practice  field  but  most 
witnesses  report  that  the  guardsmen  who 
did  fire  used  a  .45  pistol,  whereas  Jones  only 
had  a  .22  pistol.  The  shooting,  at  the  Pagoda 
however,  did  involve  seven  sergeants — eight 
with  Sgt.  Pryor — and  out  of  the  28  or  29 
who  fired,  only  8  were  below  the  rank  of 
Specialist  4th.  Troop  Q  had  2  men  below 
that  rank  and  neither  fired.  Company  A  had 
19  below  that  rank  of  which  8  fired.  It  Is 
suggested  these  8  were  among  those  who 
fired  in  the  air  or  In  panic  reaction  to  the 
shooting  by  Troop  O. 

During  his  appearance  before  the  Presi- 
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dent's  Commission,  General  Del  Corso  had 
this  exchange  with  Commissioner  Canham: 

Q.  Did  I  accurately  understand  you  when 
you  said  that  you  cotild  envisage  no  Com- 
mander giving  an  order  to  fire  Into  a  crowd? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  suggestion  that  the 
Commander  might  not  assess  the  situation  as 
being  endangering  to  the  lives  of  his  forces? 
That  Is  to  say,  why  doesnt  he  think  the  same 
way  as  the  individual  troops? 

A.  Well,  I  am  certain  he  does  assess  this 
all  of  the  time.  Commanders  are  doing  this 
all  of  the  time  they  are  in  conunaud,  contin- 
uously assessing  the  situation  or  attempting 
to  do  what  is  the  best  procedure  to  maintain 
peace  and  order. 

Q.  And  you  are  suggesting  that  the  Com- 
mander under  these  circumstances  did  not 
assess  it  as  requiring  fire? 

A.  No.  I  wont  say  that. 

General  Del  Corso  wont  say  it.  but  the 
photographs  clearly  Indicate  that  General 
Canterbury,  the  commander  on  the  scene, 
was  taken  totally  by  surprise  when  the  shoot- 
ing started  and  obviously  did  not,  despite 
his  poet-shooting  statements,  regard  the 
sltiiatlon  as  endangering  the  lives  of  his 
forces.  Nothing  so  far  published  indicates 
that  olBcers  like  Canterbury  and  Fassinger 
were  aware  that  some  of  the  men  had  made 
a  decision  to  shoot  at  the  students  and  their 
reaction  to  It  In  the  photographs  tends  to 
confirm  this.  In  fact,  past  experience  was 
such  that  the  officers  would  have  no  reason, 
especially  at  Kent  State,  to  expect  their  men 
to  shoot.  General  Del  Corso  told  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  the  commit- 
ments that  our  troops  have  been  committed, 
which  have  been  more  than  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  Army,  we  have 
never  injured  an  individual  imtU  the  Kent 
State  Incident. 

Yet,  in  every  incident,  we  have  had  our 
troops  injured,  we  have  been  fired  at  in  many 
of  them,  and  certainly  we  have  taken  verbal 
InsiUts." 

How  very  significant  that  the  one  State 
militia  with  the  most  prior  experience  in 
civU  disorders  of  any  mUltia  in  the  nation 
sliould  unleash  a  fusUlade  of  firing  at  un- 
armed civilians  over  200  feet  away  and  kill 
four  of  them.  How  very  significant  that  the 
most  experienced  mUltia  in  the  nation  should 
resort  to  shooting  for  the  first  time  when  the 
danger  to  their  lives  was  almost  non-existent 
compared  to  previous  confrontations  when,  as 
General  Del  Corso  pointed  out,  they  had  been, 
"fired  at  in  many  of  them. '  The  implication 
in  this  fact  is  but  one  more  indication  that 
the  shooting  was  NOT  in  self-defense,  as  the 
Justice  Department  concluded,  but  was 
planned  and  executed  by  a  few  guardsmen. 
Such  a  conspiracy  is  totally  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  commander  at  the  scene  when 
that  commander  Is  not  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tion to  protect  lives  and  property.  At  Kent 
State,  General  Canterbury,  at  the  critical 
moment  was  not  where  he  should  have  been. 

During  the  march  from  the  Commons  to 
the  practice  field,  the  general  was  behind  his 
men  which  is  where  he  should  have  been  on 
the  return,  especially  the  climb  to  the  Pagoda 
when  the  bulk  of  the  students  were  to  the 
right  of  the  guardsmen.  Instead,  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  knot  of  men  on  the  right  flank 
and  permitted  them  to  become  an  almost 
autonomous  umt.  Major  Jones  was  with  them 
on  their  left  but.  like  Canterbury,  was  not 
between  them  and  the  students.  Had  either 
of  them  positioned  themselves  as  they  had 
done  during  most  of  the  marching  around 
the  campus,  the  conspiracy  to  shoot  could  not 
have  been  carried  out. 

It  Is  the  shooting  itself  which  is  the  most 
damaging  evidence  against  the  National 
Guard.  The  sudden  turn  with  incredible  pre- 
cision, the  deliberate  concentration  of  almost 
»U  their  fire  into  the  Prentice  HaU  parking 
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lot  between  a  metal  sculpture  to  their  left 
and  two  evergreen  trees  to  their  right  (see 
photo  No.  1),  and  the  totally  unnecessary 
prolongation  of  the  shooting  are  not  con- 
sistent with  troops  shooting  "In  the  honest 
and  sincere  belief"  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger.  On  the  contrary,  It  is  consistent  with 
troops  determined  to  shoot  specific  students 
and  continuing  shooting  to  insure  hitting 
those  singled  out  for  punishment.  (See  Dia- 
gram No.  2) 

Finally,  the  fact  that  Sgt.  Pryor  and  a  nimi- 
ber  of  those  guardsmen  who  were  shooting 
actually  moved  back  toward  the  parking  lot 
some  10  to  15  feet  from  the  point  where  they 
turned  signifies  the  extent  of  their  deter- 
mination to  kill,  maim  or  Injiire  students 
in  the  parking  lot  area. 

The  observations  of  nuiny  witnesses  to  the 
Guard's  conduct  on  the  practice  field  and  to 
the  shooting  serve  to  confirm  the  impression 
conveyed  by  the  photographs:  that  some  kind 
of  decision  was  made  on  the  football  field, 
that  the  shooting  was  the  consequence  of 
that  decision,  and  that  Sgt.  Pryor  did  indeed 
fire  his  .45  pistol  at  approximately  12:25  pjn. 
on  May  4,  1970. 

President  Robert  White  convened  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  events  of  that 
weekend,  and  here  are  the  observations  of 
six  witnesses  before  the  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity Commission: 

"I  don't  think  the  Guard  panicked.  It 
seemed  too  orderly,  and  they  fired  as  though 
on  command."  (page  241) 

"It  is  my  observation  that  it  was  completely 
lii4>ossible  for  that  numl>er  of  men  to  act 
spontaneously,  yet  in  such  perfect  uniaon; 
there  simply  had  to  be  an  order  from  some- 
one, and  it  would  appear  that  someone  had 
choeen  In  advance  a  commanding  point  to 
make  their  stand."  (p.  241 ) 

"Suddenly,  as  if  on  command,  although  I 
did  not  hear  one,  the  National  Guard  turned 
toward  the  crowd  who  had  moved  onto  the 
practice  field  and  into  the  parking  lot." 
(p.  241) 

"I  saw  a  guardsman  with  a  sidearm  draw 
from  his  holster  aiming  in  the  crowd,  he 
fired.  At  the  same  time  simultaneously  with. 
and  no  pause  between  this,  the  rest  of  the 
guardsmen  also  fired."  (p.  238) 

"As  (the  Guard)  crested  the  hill,  they 
stopped,  they  turned,  and  at  this  time  I  saw 
a  man  withdraw  a  sidearm  from  his  holster, 
aim  it  at  the  crowd,  and  fire  into  the  crowd. 
With  this  firing,  or  at  the  same  time,  I  saw 
there  were  other  guardsmen  with  rtfies  that 
shot  into  the  crowd."  (p.  238) 

"It  appeared  that  there  was  someone  In 
command  since  the  troops,  Immediately  prior 
to  the  shooting,  did  turn  and  consolidate  into 
a  more  consolidated  line,  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously." 

Many  witnesses  told  of  seeing  a  guardsman 
with  a  .45  draw  the  weapon  and  raise  it  in 
the  air  before  lowering  the  gun  and  firing  it 
at  the  students  or  into  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  describe  this  guardsman  as 
"an  officer."  Howard  Ruffner's  photograph 
showing  the  completion  of  the  guardsmens' 
turn  reveals  only  one  man  with  a  .46  pistol — 
Sgt.  Pryor — and  It  is  natural  that  among  so 
many  guardsmen  with  M.l  rifiee,  Pryor 
should  stand  out  and  appear  to  be  an  officer. 
However,  there  was  another  man  with  a  .46 
In  front  of  the  Pagoda.  He  will  be  referred 
to  later. 

Donald  MacKenzle,  one  of  the  students 
shot  by  the  guardsmen,  told  two  reporters  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Michael  Roberts 
and  Joe  Eszterhas.  that  "one  of  the  guards- 
men turned  and  fired  and  then  I  heard  the 
volley.  As  the  guardsmen  turi-ed.  they  rushed 
a  few  steps  back  up  the  ki  oil.  firing,  led  by 
a  guardsman  with  a  .45  pistol." '  SP/4  Rus- 
sell Repp,  of  Company  A.  told  the  same 
reporters:   "Everyone  was  up  tight.  No  one 
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was  thinking  of  firing.  Then  I  heard  amaa- 
arms  fire,  three  shots.  It  might  have  been 
an  echo,  and  the  guys  returned  the  flre."» 

During  his  testimony  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission,  Howard  Ruffner  gave  a 
vivid  portrait  of  Troop  G's  autonomy  and 
the  lack  of  "fear"  among  the  rest  of  the 
guardsmen  preceding  Troop  G: 

"The  Guard  turned  around  in  somewhat  of 
a  maneuver,  and  I  got  a  picture  of  the  gtiards 
turning  around.  Just  the  front  line  ot  the 
guard  ttimed.  The  guard  in  this  comer  of 
the  buUdlng  (by  the  railing  of  Taylor  Hall) 
turned,  but  I  didnt  know  what  they  were 
looking  at  all  the  time,  whereas  this  group 
up  here  (closer  to  the  Pagoda)  turned  in  the 
same  direction  like  this,  but  the  guard 
behind  them  hadn't  reacted  to  anything, 
and  they  were  still  going  toward  the  Com- 
mons." 

His  photograph,  reproduced  In  the  next 
chapter,  has  captured  a  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  guardsmen  to  the  sound  of 
Pryor's  shooting.  Most  of  them.  Including 
General  Canterbury,  have  slightly  tiuned  to 
their  right  and  are  looking  over  their 
shoulders  in  Pryor's  direction.  It  U  one  of  the 
most  significant  photographs  taken  on  May 
4th  because  it  proves  that  Sgt.  Pryor  is  NOT 
loading  his  weapon  and,  more  than  that,  re- 
veals his  arm  in  recoil  upward,  presumably 
from  having  fired  the  shot  which  caused  the 
guardsmen  and  the  general  to  tum  in  reac- 
tion to  that  shot.  Prom  the  Jtistice  Depart- 
ment summary  and  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, it  is  stiggested  that  this  is  probably 
Sgt.  Pryor's  second  shot,  the  first  one  having 
l>een  the  signal  to  tum  and  prepare  to  shoot. 
Ruffner's  photo  has  captured  the  completion 
of  the  turn  and  guardsmen  in  various  stages 
of  preparation  to  shoot.  One  already  has  his 
M.1  in  firing  position  and  is  aiming  directly 
at  Ruffner.  Others  have  their  rifies  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  coming  up  to  their  shoulders  for 
firing. 

Mr.  Ruffner  was  Ideally  located  to  confirm 
or  disprove  General  Canterbury's  claim  that 
his  men  were  Justified  in  shooting.  He  had 
said  that  his  men  had  fired  as  they  reached 
the  Pagoda  because  there  was  a  sudden 
charge  of  more  than  one  hundred  students 
to  within  "3  to  4  yards"  of  them,  shouting 
and  screaming  "Kill  the  pigs."  Ruffner  told 
the  Commission: 

"As  far  as  the  number  of  students  in  this 
area  here  (between  him  and  the  Pagoda)  as 
General  Canterbury  mentioned  this  morn- 
ing, he  said  there  was  a  rushing  of  students 
and  a  barrage  of  rocks.  Seeing  that  I  was 
120  feet  from  them,  there  was  only  two  other 
students  in  front  of  me.  I  t>elleve  one  of  them 
was  near  the  sidewalk  or  Just  In  front  of  me. 
along  the  front  of  the  sidewalk.  The  one  In 
front  of  me  Jumped  over  the  raUlng  as  soon 
as  the  firing  started,  and  the  other  one  was 
hit." 

Other  photographs  prove  conclusively  that 
General  Canterbury's  description  of  a  stu- 
dent "assault"  which  Justified  the  shooting 
is  a  description  that  was  constructed  to  pro- 
tect guardsmen  from  criminal  prosecution, 
to  mislead  the  public,  and  to  conceal  the 
truth.  It  should  be  noted  that  his  dramatic 
account  of  this  student  attack  was  given 
under  oath  before  the  President's  Com- 
mission. It  is  indeed  most  fortunate  that  so 
many  persons  took  so  many  photographs, 
for  tbey  indicate  that  no  such  assault  took 
place. 

Civil  suits  filed  by  the  families  of  those 
killed  and  wounded  enable  their  lawyers  to 
submit  interrogatory  questions  to  defendants 
like  General  Del  Corso  and  Canterbury,  and 
their  excessive  resort  to  the  Fifth  Amendment 
on  thoee  questions  regarding  the  shooting 
aerve  to  bolster  the  impression  that  theae  men 
are  deeply  concerned  about  their  culpability 
In  the  ahootlng  which  has  been  condemned 

'Ibid. 
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toy  botb  the  Justice  I>ep*rtinent  and  the 
PrMidaafB  Oommlmloa. 

WUUmb  Monfooiery,  a  Vletoam  Teteran, 
obMTvwl  tba  noon  rally  and  the  ■Ivmang. 
"Moat  of  Uie  student*  were  clean-cut  fra- 
ternity type*.  Re«dly.  I  saw  very  few  people 
you  would  call  radicals  there.  A  lot  of  the 
Uds  bad  Juat  come  back  from  the  weekend 
and  dldnt  even  know  what  was  oomlnc  off. 
What  happened  at  the  Pagoda  seemed  to  be 
pUmned.  They  aure  didn't  look  like  panicky 
men."  (Kmphimlt  added) 

James  Iflchener,  In  his  recently  published 
book  "Kent  State"  also  takes  note  of  the 
•Tldenoe  fumlabed  by  the  photographs: 

"AraUable  photographs  do  not  tupport 
Claims  of  extreme  danger  (to  the  Ouard). 
In  picture  after  picture,  empty  space  sur- 
rounds the  guaidsmen.  They  are  under  at- 
tack nMther  on  the  left  nor  the  right,  neither 
trom  the  front  nor  from  the  rear."  (p.  368) 
(Kniphasls  added) 

Begardlng  a  conspiracy,  Michener  makes 
ominous  obaerrations  which  confirm  rather 
than  refute  such  a  possibility : 

"One  must  also  take  into  account  the 
strong  feeling  running  through  the  Ouard 
that  'we'Te  taken  enough.'  During  the  truck- 
era'  strike  tough  union  men  bad  cursed  them. 
thrown  rocks  at  them,  bit  them  with  empty 
beer  bottles  and  on  several  occasions  oe- 
tumUg  Xtrought  them  under  sniper  fire,  and 
"we  weren't  about  to  take  a  lot  of  guff  from 
aome  snot-noaed  college  brats.'  (However,  In 
weeka  that  were  to  follow,  hard-haU  at  the 
Fortaga  County  Ordnance  Depot  northeaat 
of  Kent  would  create  much  more  violence 
than  bad  occurred  at  the  university,  but 
In  neither  that  strike  nor  the  earlier  truck- 
•n'  was  firing  into  a  crowd  deemed  neoea- 
■ary)."  (p.  S71)  (KmphasU  added) 

Again,  the  Implications  are  obvious.  These 
Cuardamen  had  literally  had  a  very  rough 
weA.  and  their  action  in  Cleveland  was  con- 
aUtent  with  what  society  expects  of  its  mUltla 
when  tt  la  committed  to  restore  order  in  civil 
dlatuzlwncea.  At  Kent  State,  there  was  a 
ittaatlaB  of  mHiimnTn  danger,  ccmparad  to 
vbat  they  had  experienced  in  Cleveland,  y«t 
tbey  made  the  ^>piicatlon  at  m»Timiii« 
force — shooting  and  killing.  Why?  The  an- 
•w«r  seems  dear. 

At  Kent  State,  the  Otutrd  was  exposed  to 
college  students,  and  there  was  an  element 
at  It  that  was  not  going  to  take  the  abuse 
trotn  "anot-noaed  college  brats"  and  long 
liatn  that  U  bad  experienced  in  Clevdand 
trom  the  starlkera. 

m«*sner  makes  considerable  emphasis  on 
tba  effect  upon  guardsmen  of  foul  language 
from  famalea,  going  so  far  as  to  say:  ".  .  the 
gills  had  removed  themselves  from  any  spe- 
cWa  category  at  *«omen  and  children'.  They 
were  tougii.  foul-mouthed  enemies."  Such 
an  "enemy"  was  Allison  Krause  who  had  given 
the  Ouard  a  "hard  time"  with  words  for 
which  dM  would  be  summarily  executed  by 
that  element  In  the  Ouard  who  bad  "re- 
moved" girls  from  any  "q>eclal  category." 

Brian  Flshor,  another  witness  to  the 
Guard's  climb  to  the  Pagoda,  recalls  that  a 
girl  near  him  was  yelling  at  the  soldier  when 
one  of  them,  "a  left-handed  fellow"  turned 
toward  the  girl  and  shouted  at  her:  "Oocne 
one  step  nearer,  you  bitch,  and  I'U  blow  yo\ir 
head  off."  • 

Countless  witnesses  were  struck  by  the 
precision  with  which  the  shooting  was  car- 
ried out.  the  impression  that  it  was  "plan- 
ned" and  esecuted  at  "a  oonunandlng  potnt" 
(and  what  better  point  than  the  landmark 
of  the  Pagoda  at  an  tievatlon  of  19.8  feet 
above  the  parking  lot  where  the  shooting  Is 
going  to  he  directed  upon  prior  declstonf). 
Every  actloo  of  the  guardsmen  on  the  right 
flank  o<  the  march  back  to  the  Commons 
Just  does  not  fit  the  exaiMe  that  the  firing 
occurred  becaoae  they  "feared  Tor  their  Uvea." 
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On  the  contrary.  It  fits  but  one  theory:  con- 
spiracy to  shoot  at  those  students  In  tha 
Prentice  Han  parking  lot  who  had  cursed 
them  or  thrown  rocks  at  them  while  they 
were  on  the  football  field  or  prior  to  their 
arrival  there.  Among  those  who  had  done  ao 
and  attracted  attention  to  themselves  were 
Jeffrey  MlUer,  Allison  Krause,  Alan  Canfora, 
Dean  Kahler  and  Thomas  Orace.  Joaeph 
liSwls,  Jr.,  drew  attention  to  himself  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting  by  making  an  "obscene" 
gesture  with  his  finger  and  was  deliberately 
shot  by  Sgt.  Lawrence  Shafer  for  this  offense. 
Lewis  could  have  been  killed.  It  was  quite 
Incredible  that  no  action  has  yet  been  taken 
against  Sgt  Shafer  for  an  act  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  automati- 
cally have  culminated  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  Shafer. 

In  one  of  the  photographs  Lewis  can  be 
seen  standing  near  the  terrace  railing  mak- 
ing the  harmless  gesture  known  as  "giving 
them  the  finger"  During  Oeneral  Del  Corso's 
appearance  before  the  President's  Commis- 
sion, he  was  asked  about  the  Ouard 's  guide- 
line to  its  men  on  the  subject  of  shooting: 

Q.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of 
weapons,  as  it  is  included  within  the  Ohio 
NaUonal  Ouard  training,  wlU  you  describe 
what  the  munlng  and  what  the  regulations 
are  in  that  area,  pleaaer 

A.  The  only  Ume  an  Ohio  NaUonal  Oiuuds- 
man  is  permitted  to  fire  his  weapon,  unleas 
he  la  directed  to  do  so  by  an  oOoer,  Is  for 
sdf-defense,  to  protect  the  life  of  himself  or 
another  Individual. 

Q.  Now,  with  req>ect  to  self-defense,  would 
you  describe  what.  If  any,  elaboration  la  given 
a  guardsman  with  respect  to  that  rule  and 
that  prerequisite  to  discharge  the  weapon? 

A.  Well,  in  self-defeiMe,  If  be  Is  being  as- 
saulted, and  tt  Is  apparent  that  be  U  gotng 
to  be  seriously  Injured  or  possibly  killed,  tiiif 
U  self-deienae.  thte  Is  CLOSt  CONTACT. 
(Bmphaais  added) 

Joaeph  liewls.  alzty  feet  away,  waa  deUb- 
erately  ahot  for  Insulting  the  Ohio  National 
Ouard  with  an  upraised  finger.  Likewise. 
Allison  Krauve,  Jefcey  MlUer,  Alan  Canfora 
and  several  others  were  deliberately  shot  for 
insulting  the  guardsmen,  taunting  them 
with  a  black  flag  and  throwing  rocks  at  them 
ten  minutes  prior  to  their  being  shot.  And 
ail  of  them  almost  100  yarda  away  or  fur- 
ther. 

Much  baa  been  made  by  Del  Corso  and 
Canterbury  of  the  great  number  of  Injuries 
to  their  men.  The  Ouard  daUxM  that  some 
fifty  men  were  Injured  on  May  4th.  1970,  but 
the  Justice  Department  says: 

"Although  many  dalm  they  were  hlA  with 
rocks  at  some  time  during  the  confrontation, 
only  one  Ouardaman.  Lawrence  Shafer,  was 
injured  on  May  4,  1970,  seriously  enough  to 
require  any  kind  of  medical  treatment.  He 
admlU  his  injury  was  received  some  10  to  16 
minutes  before  the  fatal  volley  waa  fired." 
(Emphasis  added) 

Sgt.  Shafer  of  Troop  O  must  have  sustained 
this  injury,  then,  when  the  guardsmen  were 
on  the  footbaU  practice  field.  How  many 
rocks  were  thrown  at  the  Ouard  at  that  time? 
How  large  was  the  crowd  In  the  Prentice 
Hall  parking  lot  at  that  time? 

One  student  witness  was  aaked  bow  many 
people  she  saw  throwing  things  from  the 
parking  lot  at  the  guardsmen  on  the  field. 
"Well,  I  remember  seeing  at  least  eight,"  ahe 
replied.  "And  I  could  see  because  I  waa  right 
down  by  the  road.  And  there  were  maybe 
three  in  front  of  me  who  started  to  throw 
things.  And  the  Ouard  started  to  point  guna 
at  the  crowd."  Photograph  No.  3  confirms 
that  there  were  few  students  in  the  parking 
lot  at  the  time  ths  guardsmen  were  on  the 
practice  field  and  other  wltnssses  have  stated 
that  only  a  few  of  those  in  the  parking  lot 
were  actually  throwing  anything.  Photo- 
graphs No.  S  and  4  serve  to  substantiate  their 
teaUmony. 

Ot  the  three  pictures  only  No.  4  shows 
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anyone  tn  the  act  of  throwing  something 
toward  the  guardsmen  who  are  a  good  100 
feet  from  the  tbrowera — three  in  aU  In  this 
photograph.  The  spaialty  of  the  crowd  in  the 
parking  lot  combined  with  the  few  who  really 
drew  the  attention  of  the  guardsmen  by  run- 
ning up  toward  the  fence  to  shout  or  throw 
something  makes  it  very  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  several  troops  on  the  field  would 
be  able  to  pick  out  these  students  a  little 
later,  particularly  when  locking  down  at 
them  from  an  elevation  of  almost  30  feet 
with  some  13  seconds  in  which  to  do  so. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  the  National 
Ouard's  campaign  to  obstruct  Justice  is  their 
subtle  portrait  of  the  guardsmen  as  very 
frightened  young  kids  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  vicious,  violent  screaming 
mob,  bent  upon  killing  them.  This  impres- 
sion was  recently  given  further  credence  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
during  a  television  interview  when  he  said: 

"The  unfortiinate  part  of  all  of  this  is  that, 
certainly  in  the  case  of  these  poor  kids  that 
were  guardsmen,  you  know  they  think  of 
the  National  Ouard  being  some  heavy 
handed  force.  They're  a  bunch  of  kids  that 
are  pulled  out  of  school  and  their  Jobs  and 
thrown  into  this  National  Ouard  duty  and 
they're  Just  like  the  college  kids  on  the  other 
side." 

At  Kent  State,  these  "poor  kids"  were  not 
Juat  like  the  students  at  all.  The  "poor  kids" 
had  M.1  rlfies  and  the  use  of  the  word  "kids" 
to  describe  them  Is  deliberately  dealgned  to 
mislead  the  public.  Oeneral  Del  Corso  was 
asked  by  the  President's  Commission  what 
was  the  average  age  of  the  "enllated  men  In 
the  Ohio  National  Ouard."  Del  Corso  replied. 
"I  would  estimate  that  the  average  age  is  ap- 
proximately 38  years."  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment reports: 

"Each  person  who  admits  firing  into  the 
crowd  has  some  degree  of  experience  In  riot 
control.  None  are  novices.  Staff  Sergeant 
Barry  Morris  has  been  in  the  Ouard  for  five 
years,  3  months.  He  has  received  at  least  60 
hours  In  riot  control  training  and  has  par- 
ticipated In  three  previous  riots.  James 
Pierce  has  spent  4  years,  9  months  in  the 
Ouard.  He  has  an  iinknown,  but  probably 
aubstantlal.  number  of  hours  of  riot  con- 
tnd  training  and  has  participated  in  one 
previous  riot.  Lawrence  Shafer  has  been  in 
the  Ouard  for  4Vi  years.  He  has  received  80 
hours  of  riot  control  training  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  three  previous  riots.  Ralph  Zol- 
ler  has  been  in  the  Ouard  for  4  years.  He  has 
received  60  hours  of  riot  training  and  has 
participated  in  three  previous  riot  situations. 
Jamea  McOee  has  been  In  the  Ouard  for  4 
years,  7  months.  He  has  received  60  hours  of 
riot  training  and  has  participated  in  two 
previous  riots,  illl  are  in  Troop  G."  (Empha- 
sis added) 

There  were  some  other  "poor  kids"  In 
Troop  O  not  Included  in  thv  above  because 
they  had  not  admitted  to  the  FBI  firing  Into 
the  crowd.  Sergeant  First  Class  Okey  R. 
Flesher  had  been  In  the  Ouard  for  13  years.  8 
months  at  the  time  of  the  ahootlng  and  had 
received  at  least  60  hours  training  in  riot 
control.  SP/4  WUliam  E.  Perkins,  4  years 
and  9  months  In  the  Ouard  with  58  hours 
training  in  riot  control  and  previous  riot 
duty  In  1966  and  1968.  Sergeant  Dennis  L. 
Breckenrldge,  6  years  and  U  months  service 
and  at  least  60  hours  training  in  riot  con- 
trol, also  with  prior  riot  duty  In  1966  and 
1968.  In  fact,  of  the  eleven  men  In  Troop  O 
who  flxed  their  weapons,  not  one  had  been 
In  the  Ohio  National  Ouard  less  than  3 
years  and  eight  months — the  length  of  serv- 
ice of  Sergeant  Joseph  Scholl.  And  none  of 
the  eleven  had  less  than  58  hours  training 
in  riot  control.  Furthermore,  all  eleven  had 
previous  riot  duty  in  either  Cleveland-Hough 
in  1966  or  Akron-Cleveland  in  1968  or  both. 
Their  experiences  at  the  hands  of  strikers 
on  April  39  and  30  are  not  Included  under 
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"previous  riot  duty."  Chily  black  Americans 
and  students  "riot."  Of  the  16  In  Company 
A  who  fired,  PFC  James  Brown  had  9  years 
service  and  Sergeant  Blathew  MacManua  had 
6  years.  Seven  of  the  fifteen  had  96  boxirs 
training  in  riot  control. 

The  Ohio  National  Guard  claimed,  after 
the  shooting,  that  it  had  followed  "to  the 
letter"  the  crowd  control  guidelines  and  in- 
structions laid  down  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  This  is  not  true.  The  guidelines 
do  not  recommend  the  issuance  of  live  am- 
munition to  all  guardsmen  because  it  ex- 
poatB  civilians  to  the  kind  of  shooting  which 
occurred  at  Kent  State  and,  as  the  Army 
says,  "implies  summary  execution."  The 
guidelines  do  not  recommend  a  process  of 
crowd  control  which  jumps  from  tear  gas  to 
M.l  bullets.  When  Oeneral  Del  Corso  was 
asked  by  the  President's  Commission  the 
range  of  the  M.l  when  fired  on  a  level 
trajectory,  he  replied:  "It  is  3,400  yards.'- 
That  Is  10,300  feet.  The  use  of  such  a  weapon 
by  National  Guardsmen  when  activated  for 
civil  disorders  is  criminal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned,  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment down.  Guardsmen  carry  guns  solely 
for  use  in  self-defense  when  a  crowd  comes 
BO  close  and  is  so  menacing  that  they  pose  a 
real  threat  to  the  guardsman's  life.  In  the 
event  the  guardsmen  come  under  sniper 
fire,  then  specially  trained  units  with  weap- 
ons like  the  M.l  are  to  be  utilized.  At  Kent 
State,  there  were  fifty  odd  guardsmen  with 
a  weapon  capable  of  killing  four  people  with 
a  single  bullet  and  also  capable  of  killing 
over  a  mile  away. 

An  Army  training  film  puts  great  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  minimum  force :  "You 
may  be  greatly  outnumbered,  but  remember 
that  your  training  and  proper  conduct,  the 
Image  you  present  of  a  neat,  well-disciplined 
soldier,  give  you  a  practical,  psychological 
advantage  over  an  unruly,  emotional  mob. 
Those  confrontations  demand  much  of  you. 
You  must  work  within  an  atmosphere  of  ex- 
plosive emotionalism  and  yet  remain  calm 
and  rational.  You  will  be  subjected  to  the 
worst  extremes  of  provocation,  and  yet  you 
must  be  guided  only  by  logical  thought. 
When  every  natural  instinct  within  you  begs 
for  action,  you  mvist  remain  passive."* 

At  Kent  State  on  May  4,  1970,  a  number 
of  guardsmen  gave  in  to  their  "natural  in- 
stinct" and  deliberately,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, used  their  weapons  "for  action"  by 
shooting  Into  an  area  selected  beforehand 
to  punish  those  in  that  area  for  their  ver- 
bal insults  and  audacity  in  throwing  rocks 
toward  them. 

Was  the  mood  of  the  guardsmen  condu- 
cive to  a  conspiracy?  We  have  the  account  of 
Brian  Fisher  and  we  have  this  statement  by 
a  guardsman  to  CBS-TV  News  shortly  after 
the  killings:  "How  do  I  feel?  I  feel  it's  about 
time  one  of  them  got  it  like  that."  This  is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  hatred  consuming 
many  residents  in  the  Kent-Ravenna  area 
from  which  many  of  the  guardsmen  came. 
In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  members  of  O  troop 
who  were  on  Blanket  Hill  that  day  reside 
and  work  in  Ravenna,  the  town  where  local 
residents  ran  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Ravenna 
Record  Courier  praising  the  National  Ouard 
fo:-  their  defense  of  the  good  citizens  of  Kent 
and  their  courage  in  upholding  law  and 
order. 

The  shooting  was  almost  an  inevitable  end- 
product  of  irrational  emotions.  The  dead  at 
Kent  State  and  the  two  shot  to  death  at 
Jackson  State  ten  days  later  are  not  mar- 
tyrs. They  are  a  challenge  to  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people.  The  deUberate  kill- 
ing of  student  demonstrators  and  blacks 
challenges  the  government  and  all  of  tis  who 
believe  that  law  and  justice  are  more  vital 
to  a  healthy  democracy  than  order  at  any 
price. 
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IV.   THB   PHOTOCKAFHS 

General  Canterbury  also  testtfled  that  the 
closest  students  were  within  four  to  five  yards 
of  the  Guard.  In  the  direction  the  Guard 
fired,  however,  photographs  show  an  open 
space  in  front  of  the  guardsmen  of  at  least 
20  yards.  President's  Commission  On  Campus 
Unrest. 

(Note. — ^The  following  are  photo  captions 
only.) 

Photograph  No.  2:  This  was  taken  at  the 
time,  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  jeep  with  Kent 
State  policeman  Rice  and  three  guardsmen 
had  gone  out  toward  the  students  and  or- 
dered them  to  disperse  on  the  grounds  that 
their  peaceful  assembly  was  "illegal." 

Oeneral  Canterbury  Is  to  the  left  of  center, 
in  a  business  suit,  and  the  man  to  right  of 
center  (with  hand  on  right  hip)  Is  believed 
to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Fasslnger. 
To  his  left  is  a  jeep,  front  wheels  turned  in- 
wards. This  is  the  vehicle  appearing  In  the 
next  two  photographs  showing  Troop  G  form- 
Izig  up  for  the  march  across  the  Commons. 
Sergeant  Myron  C.  Pryor  of  Troop  G  is  identi- 
fied by  the  arrow. 

Photograph  No.  8:  Sergeant  Myron  C. 
Pryor,  senior  non-commissioned  officer  of 
Troop  G.  107tb  Armored  Cavalry,  lining  up 
the  men  of  his  Troop  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  dispersal  of  the  noon  rally.  Sgt.  Pryor, 
wearing  a  shoulder  holster  for  his  .48  pistol,  is 
Identifiable  by  the  straps  for  the  holster  over 
his  left  shoulder  and  around  his  back.  Hang- 
ing from  his  belt,  visible  in  the  photo,  are 
(from  left  to  right)  his  canteen,  gas  mask 
and  pouch  for  tear  gas  cannisters.  In  a  later 
photograph,  he  will  be  seen  handing  a  can- 
nister  to  another  guardsman.  Soldiers  in  the 
background  are  members  of  Company  C 
I45th  Infantry. 

Photograph  No.  4:  Taken  shortly  after 
No.  2.  Thte  te  Troop  O  getting  into  forma- 
tion. Sergeant  Pryor  te  to  the  right  with  hte 
arms  raised.  The  hoteter  straps  are  vteible. 
According  to  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  spe- 
cial report  on  the  Knight  Newspapers  In- 
vestlgaUon,  Pryor  te  right  handed,  which 
woiUd  explain  the  hoteter  being  over  hte 
left  chest.  However,  according  to  the  news- 
paper, Pryor  Injured  hte  right  hand  some 
hours  before  thte  photograph  was  taken.  Sgt. 
Pryor  wiU  figure  very  prominently  in  the 
shooting  to  take  place  some  45  minutes  from 
the  moment  captured  in  thte  picture,  with 
hte  .46  in  hte  left  hand.  To  the  extreme  left 
of  the  photo  te  General  Canterbury  in  a  busi- 
ness suit.  Many  students  believed  Canter- 
bury was  university  president  Robert  White, 
which  naturally  incensed  some  of  them — see- 
ing a  man  they  believed  to  be  the  college 
president  marching  around  with  the  Na- 
tional Ouard.  This  mtetaken  identification 
was  due  to  Canterbury's  attire  and  the  fact 
many  students  had  never  seen  White. 

Photograph  No.  6:  View  of  gxiardsmen 
approaching  the  Victory  Bell  at  the  start 
of  their  march  to  the  football  pracUce  field. 
Thte  picture  shows  Troop  O  in  the  fore- 
ground and  Company  A,  on  the  right  flank, 
m  the  background.  Company  C  te  to  the 
right  of  Troop  G.  Crowd  of  students  In  back- 
ground are  ignored  by  the  National  Guard, 
despite  the  fact  they  are  "technically"  on 
the  Commons  and  could  be  construed  as 
partlclpanU",  in  the  rally.  The  Guard, 
however,  considered  them  "spectetors"  which, 
of  course,  contributed  to  the  "circus"  at- 
mosphere witnesses  spoke  about  before  the 
President's  Commission.  The  building  in  the 
background  te  Johnson  Hall. 

Photograph  No.  6:  Guardsmen  advance  up 
the  Commons  toward  Taylor  Hall,  streamer 
of  tear  gas  te  from  a  cannteter  thrown  back 
at  the  Ouard.  The  man  whose  helmet  te 
direcUy  beneath  the  streamer  te  believed  to 
be  Lt.  Colonel  Fasslnger. 

Photograph  No.  7:  View  of  Troc^  O  and 
Company  A  approaching  west  side  of  Taylor 
Hall.  General  Canterbury  te  In  extreme  left  of 
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the  picture  and  Sergeant  Myron  C.  Pryor  te 
identified  by  arrow.  Male  student,  in  circle, 
has  Just  thrown  something  toward  the 
guardsmen.  (Company  A  te  to  the  right  In  the 
photograph). 

Photograph  No.  8:  Ouardsmen  of  Troop  O, 
to  the  left,  draw  closer  to  the  west  side  of 
Taylor  Hall.  Sergeant  Pryor,  arrow,  te  tiimed 
sideways  as  he  holds  out  a  tear  gas  cannister 
in  hte  right  hand. 

Photograph  No.  9 :  View  of  Company  C  after 
they  had  broken  away  from  the  line  and  were 
proceeding  to  the  east  side  of  Taylor  Hall.  To 
extreme  right  can  be  seen  Johnson  Hall  with 
the  guardsmen  of  Troop  O  and  Company  A 
approatcbing  the  west  side  of  Taylor  Hall.  Also, 
In  extreme  right  can  be  seen  Major  Jones 
running  to  catch  up  with  Company  C.  Struc- 
ture behind  Jones  te  the  Victory  Bell.  The 
significant  fact  in  thte  photo  te  that  the  rally 
HAS  been  dtepersed  and  the  area  of  the 
Commons  occupied  by  the  students  "illegally" 
assembled  has  been  cleared.  Thte  photograph. 
NOT  Included  in  the  President's  Commission 
report,  proves  It  was  totally  unnecessary  for 
Oeneral  Canterbury  to  have  continued  pursu- 
ing the  students  as  he  did.  Thte  raises  the 
question:  What  exactly  constitutes  "dte- 
persal?"  Where  It  not  for  the  shooting,  the 
Guard  could  have  pursued  students  around 
the  campxis  until  doomsday  in  their  quest  to 
"dteperse"  the  noon  rally.  Thte  photograph 
established  that  the  purpose  of  the  mission, 
as  Canterbury  described  hte  mission  to  the 
President's  Commission,  was  here  completed. 
Photograph  No.  10:  This  photograph, 
taken  from  the  Jcdinson  Hall  parking  lot, 
shows  the  entire  west  side  of  Taylor  Hall 
and  the  marching  skirmish  line  erf  Company 
A,  nearest  the  camera,  and  Troop  G.  This 
picture  also  confirms  that  General  Canter- 
bury's mission  to  clear  the  Commons  had 
been  accomplished.  Guardsman  indicated  by 
X  te  believed  to  be  Lt.  Ccrfonel  Fasslnger.  Ar- 
row at  crest  of  Blanket  HIU  indicates  posi- 
tion of  Allison  Kratise.  (See  photo  K  in  Part 
V) 

Photograph  No.  11:  Troop  G.  to  the  left, 
and  some  members  of  Company  A  climb  the 
hiU  toward  the  Pagoda.  This  te  the  hUl  ap- 
pearing in  No.  10.  In  the  foreground,  left, 
is  General  Canterbtuy  in  bis  business  suit. 
Sgt.  Myron  C.  Pryor  te  identified  by  the  ar- 
row. At  the  crest  of  the  bill  eight  students 
can  be  seen,  one  of  them  apparently  shouting 
at  the  approaching  guardsmen. 

Photograph  No.  12:  The  Guardsmen  have 
arrived  on  the  footbaU  practice  field.  In  back- 
ground te  the  long  fence  which  prevented 
the  troths  proceeding  any  further  in  the  di- 
rection they  were  going.  The  10  guardsnten 
in  center  of  the  picture  are  members  of  Troop 
G.  Note  one  guardsman  aiming  hte  M.I  ride 
directly  toward  the  Prentice  Hall  parking  lot 
where,  at  thte  time.  Allison  Krause.  Jeffrey 
Miller,  Dean  Kahler,  Alan  Canfora,  and 
Thomas  Grace  were  located  and  would 
harass  and  taunt  the  guardsmen.  Robert 
Stamps  would  also  come  into  thte  area  and 
actively  taimt  the  Guard.  About  IS  min- 
utes from  the  time  thte  picture  was  taken 
11  members  of  Troop  O  would  fire  their 
weapons,  at  least  5  of  them,  directly  into 
the  same  parking  lot  they  are  now  facing. 
All  of  the  above  named  students  would  be 
shot.  Sergeant  Pryw.  arrow,  has  his  left  hand 
on  hte  gun  bolster  and  appears  to  be  ad- 
justing it  or  possibly  preparing  to  remove 
hte  .45  p\8,UA  from  the  h<dster.  Another 
guardsman.  Indicated  by  K.  te  moving  for- 
ward to  fire  a  tear  gas  cannister  into  the 
parking  lot.  (Refer  to  next  picture). 

Photograph  No.  13:  Guardsman  indicated 
by  an  X  has  moved  forward  about  15  feet 
from  his  position  In  previous  picture.  In  thte 
photograph  he  has  just  fired  a  tear  gas  cante- 
ter  from  an  M-79  grsnads  launcher.  Sgt. 
Pryor  has  also  moved  forward  to  the  point 
where  the  guardsman  with  the  M-79  te  stand- 
ing in  photograph  No.  13.  Pryor  te  Identified 
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by  aD  UTov.  Tban  an  only   16   mMi  of 
Troop  O  on  tbe  pnettoe  field  plus  two  of- 
fic«n — Oaptoln  Bagmond  J.  Srp  and  Uauteii' 
*nt  MrnnnOftr  8t«venaao— for  a  total  of  18. 
Bxcept  for  Sergeant  Richard  K.  Lore  and  hla 
oompaokm    froia    Oompaay    C,    aU    other 
ffuardamen  are  members  of  Company  A.  Tbe 
three  aenlor  oOoan  on  tbe  field  ai«  Canter- 
bury. Faaelnaer.  and  Jonea.  the  Utter  run- 
ning down  to  the  field  when  tbe  men  of 
Troop  O  knelt  down  and  assumed  a  firing 
poeition   (aa  shown   in   later  photographs) 
Photogra^  No.  14:   AnothM-  view,  taken 
about  the   time   the   previous  picture   was 
taken.  Ouardsman  Indicated  by  an  arrow  is 
beUeved  to  be  Sgt.  Pryor.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  tear  gas  canister  launched  Into  the  park- 
ing lot  (photo  13)  wlU  be  thrown  back  onto 
the  practice  field  by  Jeffrey  Miller.  It  U  pos- 
atbla  this  act  prompted  the  group  of  men  of 
Troop  O  closest  to  tbe  parking  lot  to  assiune 
firing  poattioiis.  althoi^  Commission  photo 
No.  2S  Indlcatee  the  guardsmen  were  already 
down  and  aiming  at  the  Ume  Miller  threw 
the  ranlster  back  at  the  Guard. 

Photograph  No.  16 :  Allison  Krause  is  stand- 
ing dose  to  the  student  wearing  a  fringed 
jacket,  extreme  lower  right.  Guardsmen  can 
be  seen  on  the  pracUce  field. 

Pbotograph  No.  16:  A  tear  gas  cannlster 
lADds  on  tbe  football  field  after  being  thrown 
back  at  tbe  Guard  by  a  student.  It  is  possi- 
ble this  Is  tlie  one  thrown  by  Miller.  The 
guardsman  bending  down  to  pick  up  the 
onnlster  U  a  sergeant  or  possible  Lieutenant 
Stevsnsoo.  Sergeant  Pryor  U  identified  by  an 
arrow  and  General  Canterbiuy  can  be  seen 
in  his  boslnesB  »uU  with  his  back  to  the 
kneeling  guardsman  of  Tro<q>  G. 

Photograph  No.  17:  Another  angle  taken 
at  almost  the  identical  moment  as  the  previ- 
ous photograph.  Here  General  Canterbury 
can  be  seen  clearly.  He  is  apparenUy  obUvlous 
to  what  is  golnc  on  behind  him.  Sgt.  Pryor  U 
the  last  guardsman  in  the  picture  in  extreme 
right,  looking  at  the  sergeant  (?)  who  is 
picking  up  the  tear  gas  cannister  (not In  thU 
pictuie). 

Photograph  No.  18:  Ouardsman  U  now  seen 
throwing  back  the  oannlster  he  was  about  to 
pick  up  In  previous  photos.  He  Is  throwing 
It  in  the  dlrecUon  of  the  crowd  in  front  of 
Taylor  HaU,  not  toward  the  parking  lot. 
ThU  may  indicate  the  cannister  was  not 
the  one  thrown  by  Jeffrey  MUler.  Sgt.  Pryor  Is 
identified  by  an  arrow  as  he  watches  the 
■ergs^t  (?)  throw  the  tear  gas  cannister. 
To  Piyur's  right  is  a  guardsman  with  an  M-70 
grenade  launcher  This  la  probably  the  same 
one  seen  firing  a  cannister  in  Pbotogn4>h 
No.  13  and.  aa  he  Is  apparently  a  member  of 
Troop  G.  Is  also  the  one  giiardsman  seen 
near  the  Pagoda  at  the  time  of  the  ahootin« 
with  aa  U-n. 

Photograph  No.  19:  Tear  gas  from  the 
thrown  cannister  has  now  blown  acroee  the 
field  toward  the  fence.  The  man  who  threw 
*t  back  at  the  students  is  indicated  (A)  as 
be  walks  toward  Sergeant  Pryor  (B) .  Guards- 
man (C)  is  probably  Lt.  Colonel  Fksslnger 
and  (D)  Is  General  Canterbury.  Guardsmen 
Indicated  by  an  Z  has  a  .46  in  his  right 
hand,  and  it  U  possible  that  this  man,  rather 
than  the  one  who  threw  the  cannister,  is 
Lieutenant  Stevenson. 

Photograph  No.  »:  Sgt.  Pryor  has  stopped 
and  turned  and  U  obviously  speaking  with 
the  guardsman  who  threw  back  the  tear 
gas  cannister.  This  man  U  probably  another 
sergeant,  although  It  U  dUBcult  to  state  this 
with  certainty.  Canterbury  and  Ptastnger  can 
be  identtfled  In  the  background  from  their 
Indicated  positions  on  the  prevloiw  photo 
liost  o«  the  tear  gas  in  earlier  photographs 
has  BOW  dlsstpMed.  *^ 

Ptaotogrsph  No.  ai:  Taken  at  the  —«« 
time  as  Wo.  H.  It  shows  the  dlstaae*  of 
theara*  ta  front  of  ths  Guard  toward  tbe 
P"***"«  >o<  erf  Prsntlee  HaU.  The  lot  Is  some 
^taaos  fortbar  on  to  the  left  of  ths  pic- 
tww.  atudanti  in  fbrsgrotad  are  part  o*  the 
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crowd  at  the  base  of  Blanket  Hill  In  front 
of  'Taylor  Hall.  Ouardsman  indicated  by  an 
arrow  Is  beUeved  to  be  Sgt.  Pryor 

Photograph  Na  22:  General  Canterbury 
^>«aking  with  his  ofllcers  Fasainger  and 
Jones,  in  cloth  cap  and  back  to  camera 
Sergeant  Pryor.  Identified  by  white  arrow  Is 
walking  toward  the  group  of  ofllcers,  also 
with  hla  back  to  the  camera.  Black  arrow  in- 
dicates man  who  might  be  Lieutenant  Ste- 
venson or  possibly  CapUln  Srp.  In  the  fore- 
ground, waving  a  black  flag,  is  a  student. 

Photograph  No.  23:  This  Is  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Prentice  Hall  parking  lot.  The  stu- 
dents are  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
guardsmen  on  the  football  field.  This  la  the 
part  of  the  lot  where  Allison  Krause  was 
dtuing  most  of  the  time  the  Guard  was  on 
the  field.  When  the  troops  were  preparing 
to  depart,  she  ran  forward  to  right  of  this 
picture  and  shouted  at  them.  This  part  of 
the  lot  Is  about  160  feet  from  the  guards- 
men. The  student  wearing  a  hat  Is  carrying 
a  black  flag  and  one  of  the  two  students  seen 
In  photos  with  black  flags  is  Alan  Canfora. 
Most  of  these  students  are  carrying  rags 
of  cloths  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
tear  gas.  Just  to  the  left  of  center  is  a  stu- 
dent walking,  with  right  leg  bent  and  hold- 
log  a  rag  to  his  face.  Behind  him.  almost 
obscured.  Is  another  student  carrying  a  small 
rock,  about  half  the  alee  of  a  baseball.  Were 
he  to  later  throw  it  at  the  Oiuud  from  any 
psrt  ot  this  lot,  it  oould  not  naeh  the 
soldiers.  (Hand  U  indicated  by  arrow) 

Photograph  No.  24:  This  photograph  and 
No.  26  taken  as  the  guardsmen  commenced 
to  depart  from  the  football  practice  field  for 
the  return  march  to  the  Conunons.  It  Is 
about  this  time  that  the  decision  to  shoot 
at  the  students  In  the  parking  lot  was  for- 
malized. In  this  photo,  six  guardsmen  of 
TVoop  G  can  be  seen  looking  toward  the  park- 
Inglot.  This  could  be  because  they  are  the 
closest  troops  to  the  students  in  that  area  at 
thU  Ums.  However,  theh-  surveUlance  wUl  be 
maintained  throughout  their  return  march. 
This  wlU  be  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
parking  lot  gets  farther  away  as  they  inarch, 
and  the  much  larger  crowd  at  Taylor  Hall 
gets  closer. 

Photograph  No.  28:  This  picture  could  re- 
late to  the  testlmtmy  of  witnesses  that  some 
kind  of  "huddle"  took  place  at  which  a  de- 
cision of  some  kind  was  reached.  Arrow  Indi- 
cates a  guardsman  with  a  .46  pistol  in  his 
right  hand.  He  will  appear  again  In  another 
photograph  very  close  to  Sergeant  Pryor.  The 
student  at  bottom  left,  wearing  a  hat  and 
waving  a  black  flag,  is  the  same  student  in 
Photograph  No.  23. 

Photograph  No.  26:  Company  A  Is  march- 
ing forward  In  a  fairly  tight  formation. 
Troop  G.  however.  Is  straiggllng  and  starting 
to  hang  back.  Four  giuuxlsmen  are  looking 
back  over  their  right  shoulders  at  the  park- 
ing lot.  watching  the  students  harassing 
them.  It  is  about  the  time  that  Allison 
Krause  ran  to  the  fence  and  drew  attention 
to  herself  again  by  shouting  obscenities  at 
the  departing  guardsmen.  Likewise.  Jeffrey 
B<Uler  and  Dean  Kahler  tatmted  the  Gxiard 
by  throwing  things  toward  the  troops.  Few. 
if  any.  of  these  missiles  came  close.  The 
other  student  with  the  black  flag  appears 
here  and  the  student  to  his  left  i^>pean  to 
be  shouting  at  the  guardsmen,  one  of  whom, 
marked  X,  is  looking  directly  at  the  student 
The  guardsDoan  (B)  to  left  of  center  Is  Ser- 
geant Pryor,  and  the  guardsman  in  sxtreme 
left  (A)  bears  a  striking  raaemblanos  in 
build  and  walk  to  the  man  tw^til  (A)  in 
Photograph  19.  Presumably  lie  is  a  sergeant. 
There  are  7  sergeants  in  Troop  O.  Most  of 
5^*"  •«*  carrying  M.l  rlflas.  First  Sergeant 
Pryor  is  not,  and  psrliaps  ths  naxt  hlglisst 
»nktag  ssrgsaot— 0srge«nt  First  OIsm  Ok^ 
F.  Fleaher— would  also  Jvmt  be  armsd  with 
a  .46  pistol. 

Photograph  No.  27:  Guardsmen  approach- 
ing ths  road  en  route  to  BUnket  WU.  sssn 
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in  extreme  right  of  picture.  (A)  indicates 
the  same  so^geant  in  the  previoiu  photo- 
graph.  The  developing  group  of  about  ten 
guardsmen  in  Troop  O  is  now  apparent  as 
they  traU  the  rest  of  the  line.  Presumably 
thU  is  part  of  the  military  V-formaticn  Gen- 
eral Canterbury  stated  was  used.  However, 
no  such  formaUon  was  apparent  in  the 
msrch  up  the  Commons  to  the  footbaU  field 
«7or  and  the  sergeant  (A)  are  once  again 
close  together,  and  this  raises  sgain  the 
question  what  was  said  when  the  two  con- 
versed in  photo  No.  20.  In  this  photo  and 
especially  the  previous  one,  no  more  than 
about  16  students  can  be  seen  to  the  Guard's 
left  (in  the  background). 

Photograph  No.  28:  Guardsmen  have 
crossed  the  road  and  started  their  ascent  of 
Blanket  HIU  to  the  Pagoda.  The  two  guards- 
men (A)  are  looking  direcUy  back  at  the 
parking  lot,  as  are  Sergeant  Pryor  and  Major 
Jones.  This  part  of  the  road  U  approximately 
60  feet  or  so  from  the  spot  where  Jeffrey 
Miller  WlU  be  shot  dead  in  about  3  minutes 
Note  no  studenu  at  all  in  front  of  the 
guardsmen  impeding  their  progrew  to  the 
Commons. 

Photograph  No.  29:  Guard  continues  march 
to  the  crest  of  Blanket  HiU.  In  this  picture 
six  g\iardsmen  are  looking  toward  the  park- 
ing lot.  among  them  Sergeant  Pryor.  The 
guvdsman  closest  to  the  stiidenta  in  the 
foreground  seems  not  overly  anxious  about 
their  proximity  to  him.  In  fact,  during  most 
of  this  march  back  to  the  Commons,  few 
guardsmen  paid  much  attention  to  students 
that  were  the  closest  to  them,  and  this  held 
true  when  they  started  shooting.  The  stu- 
denta  on  the  terrace  of  Taylor  HaU  were 
Ignored  during  the  13  second  v<^ey.  White 
arrow  Indicates  man  who  wlU  be  standing 
about  ten  to  twelve  feet  from  Jeffrey  MUler 
when  he  is  killed  Black  arrow  indicates  the 
first  of  two  smaU  islands  In  the  road  where 
parking  Ucket  machines  are  located  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Prentice  Hall  parking  lot. 
MUler  was  standing  about  20  feet  from  thU 
point  (to  the  right.) 

Photograph  No.  30:  A  front  view  of  the 
guardsmen  drawing  closer  to  the  crest  of 
the  hUl  and  the  Pagoda  where  they  wiU 
suddenly  turn  and  start  shooting  Into  the 
parking  lot.  Guardsman  (A)  seen  earlier  with 
.45  plst<^  in  his  right  hand.  John  Cleary  is 
seen  walking  away  from  the  path  to  be  taken 
by  the  Guard.  He  wiU  shortly  be  shot  In  the 
upper  left  chest  as  he  stands  sideways  to  the 
guardsmen  facing  Taylor  HaU.  Ouardsman 
indicated  (B)  U  btiieved  to  be  Sergeant 
Pryor.  but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain. 

Photograph  No.  31:  At  least  10  guardmen 
can  now  be  seen  looking  back  at  the 
parking  lot.  They  are  looking  over  the  heads 
of  the  few  studenta  in  the  foreground.  Ser- 
geant Pryor  is  seen  for  the  first  time  with  his 
.46  pistol  in  tils  left  hand,  due  to  hla  having 
injured  his  right  hand  earUM-  this  day.  The 
guardsman  (A)  with  a  .45  pistol  in  hU  right 
hand  is  the  same  man  appearing  in  photo- 
graph No.  25.  The  guardsman  mentioned  In 
the  section  of  plctiues  covering  ths  practice 
field  with  the  M-79  grenade  launcher  is  be- 
Ueved to  be  the  one  indicated  here  by  X.  Tbe 
srrow  pointa  to  General  Canterbury,  ouards- 
man (Y)  appears  to  be  dodging  some  kind 
of  missile.  The  parking  lot  is  about  150  feet 
from  the  guardsmen.  Guardsman  (Z)  could 
be  the  one  who  had  a  conversation  with 
Sergeant  Pryor  on  the  practice  field. 

Photograph  No.  32:  Sergeant  Pryor  U  iden- 
tifiable by  the  strap  o(  lUs  shoulder  holster 
going  round  hU  back  and  under  his  right 
arm.  Four  guardsmen  are  looking  back  at 
tbe  parking  lot  which  is  now  over  200  feet 
away.  TIm  student  walking  with  his  back  to 
the  Guard  u  the  same  man  ssen  in  the  previ- 
ous photo  (extreme  right)  standing  stiU  and 
watching  the  Oiuad  march  by.  X  is  the 
guardsman  with  the  1C-7B  grenade  launcher 
who  WlU  shorUy  be  standing  oloss  to  ths 
Pagoda  during  the  ahooUng.  Two  guardsmen 
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are  looking  at  ths  man.  extreme  right  near 
the  fern  tree,  who  Is  shouting  at  the  troop. 
Note  the  tight  grouping  now.  These  are  the 
guardsmen  who  are  going  to  turn  with  such 
precision  and  let  loose  a  haU  ol  gimfire  into 
the  parking  lot. 

Photograph  No.  33:  The  Guard  has  reached 
the  Pagoda.  About  2  to  3  seconds  after  this 
photograph  was  taken,  a  signal  to  turn  and 
shoot  apparently  was  given.  As  the  Justice 
Department  noted,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent tbe  troops  from  continuing  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  heeded.  The  students 
in  the  foreground  are  the  closest  to  the  Guard 
of  those  actually  on  Blanket  HlU.  They  vp- 
pear  to  be  close,  but  the  metal  sculpture, 
seen  In  extreme  right,  is  100  feet  from  the 
Pagoda.  In  this  picture  only  one  guardsman 
is  looking  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Pren- 
tice HaU  parking  lot.  Again  Sgt.  Pryor  U  Iden- 
tified by  the  strap  round  his  back.  Comparing 
this  picture  with  the  next  photograph  en- 
ables us  to  see  how  far  this  knot  of  men  pro- 
ceeded before  turning.  Major  Jones  wUl  have 
moved  from  his  position  in  this  picture  to 
the  Pagoda  before  the  men  turn.  This  delay 
In  the  slg^nal  to  shoot  wlU  be  corrected  by 
some  of  the  guardsmen,  including  Pryor, 
moving  back  to  the  crest  they  had  passed 
over. 

Photograph  No.  34:  The  signal  has  been 
given.  The  reaction  of  some  of  the  men  of 
Company  A  and  General  Canterbury  is  to  the 
sound  of  a  shot.  Five  guardsmen  in  the  group 
in  background  have  tiuned  to  look  over  their 
right  shoulders.  Canterbury,  in  particular, 
is  looking  In  the  direction  of  Sergeant  Pryor. 
Ouardsman  (X)  U  the  one  with  the  M-79. 
Guardsman  (A)  is  already  aiming  directly 
at  the  cameraman,  Howard  Ruffner.  The  next 
photo  shows  the  shooting  in  progress,  and  it 
WiU  oonfirm  that  the  two  guardsmen  (B)  and 
(C)  WlU  not  move  from  their  positions  in 
this  photo  nor — In  the  next  picture — ^have 
they  lowered  their  M.l  rifles  to  shoot.  This  Is 
also  true  of  guardsman  (D).  During  the 
ahootlng  photos  show  that  the  group  in  the 
background — Company  A — wiU  also  move  to- 
ward the  Pagoda  but  most  of  them  keep  their 
rifles  pointing  skyward.  Fifteen  members  of 
Company  A  fired  their  weapons,  but  none  ad- 
mitted to  the  FBI  firing  at  the  studenta.  The 
(ew  photographs  we  have  tend  to  substan- 
tiate their  claim.  However,  far  more  ttian  8 
guardsman  of  Ttoop  O  aimed  and  fired  at 
the  studenta  in  the  parking  lot.  Guardsmen 
numbered  in  this  photo  l  thru  9  wiU  be  seen 
in  the  next  photo  aiming  and  firing  directly 
toward  the  Prentice  HaU  parking  lot. 
Ouardsmen  indicated  by  arrows  wiU  appear 
aiming  and  shooting  in  photogn4>h  No.  26 
when  Sergeant  Pryor  has  stopped  firing. 
Pryor's  finger  is  vtsible  and  after  examina- 
tion under  magnification,  it  can  be  reason- 
aUy  stated  that  his  trigger  finger  is  .  .  . 

Photogri4>h  No.  88:  Unfortunately.  I  was 
not  able  to  secure  prlnta  of  this  picture,  and 
the  next  one  from  Mr.  DarneU.  Consequently, 
the  clarity  of  the  two  photos  leaves  much  to 
tM  desired.  However,  Sergeant  Pryor  stands 
our  deariy  and  he  is  obviously  shooting  into 
the  parking  lot.  It  can  now  be  clearly  seen 
the  extent  of  the  move  back  toward  the  area 
into  which  they  are  shooting.  Sergeant  ftyor 
Is  now  well  in  front  of  the  Pagoda  and  on 
level  terrain.  In  the  previous  photo,  he  is 
about  level  with  the  Pagoda  and  on  the 
slope.  X  indicates  the  approximate  position 
he  was  In  when  the  prior  picture  was  taken. 
It  Is  this  move  back  for  a  better  position  to 
Bight  specific  students  In  the  parking  lot 
which  condemns  the  Guard.  This  is  a  delib- 
erate and  aggressive  motion.  It  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous or  defensive  movement.  Neither  the 
President's  Commission  nor  the  Justice  De- 
partment drew  attention  to  this  fact.  Why? 
It  is  the  most  significant  act  by  those  in- 
volved in  the  conspiracy  to  punish  certain 
student  and  is  ths  crux  to  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. These  guardsmen  have  yet  to  be 
asked  to  explain  why  they  moved  back  to- 
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ward  the  source  of  the  "danger"  which  com- 
peUed  them  to  shoot  In  defense  of  their 
Uvea. 

Photogn4>h  No.  36:  Ouardsmen  circled  i4>- 
pears  in  previous  photo  shooting  into  the 
parking  lot.  In  this  photo,  he  has  turned  to 
his  left  and  is  shooting  toward  the  metal 
Bculptiue  where  John  Cleary  was  shot.  It  is 
also  in  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lewis.  Note 
in  background  members  of  Company  A  with 
rifles  pointing  skyward  (white  arrow) .  Major 
Jones  has  not  yet  moved  to  stop  the  shoot- 
ing, whereas  Canterbury  has  reached  the  fir- 
ing Une  and  appears  to  be  physically  trying 
to  restrain  some  guardsmen  from  continuing 
to  shoot. 

Photograph  No.  37:  Taken  from  the  ter- 
race <a  Taylor  Hall.  The  shooting  has  Just 
started,  and  some  studenta  are  running  for 
cover  whUe  others  have  not  yet  reacted. 
Joseph  Lewis,  making  an  "obscene"  gesture 
at  the  guardsmen  is  indicated  by  arrow.  Mo- 
menta after  this  picture  was  taken.  Lewis 
wUl  be  shot  twice,  one  in  the  lower  abdo- 
men, and  once  in  the  left  leg.  Note  tbe  area 
of  Blanket  HUl  beyond  the  raUing  aU  the 
way  across  to  the  trees  in  the  background. 
From  the  Pagoda,  to  the  thick  tree  trunk 
and  then  toward  Taylor  HaU,  indicated  by 
lines,  is  the  area  In  which  General  Canter- 
bury claimed,  under  oath,  that  a  mob  of  stu- 
dents niunbering  close  to  one  bimdred  was 
rushing  the  guardsmen  screaming,  "KlU  the 
pigs!  Stick  the  plgst"  and  that  if  the  soldiers 
had  not  fired,  they  would  have  been  over- 
run and  possibly  kiUed.  "I  feel  I  could  have 
been  klUed,"  General  Canterbury  told  the 
Commission.  This  mob,  he  said,  came  with- 
in three  to  four  yards  when  the  troops  had 
to  fire  or  face  certain  injury  and  possible 
death.  Lewis  is  standing  20  yards  away  from 
the  Guard.  One  other  student  can  be  seen 
In  this  area,  and  he  is  ducking  and  running 
toward  the  railing.  There  are  studenta  closer 
to  the  Guard;  eight  are  visible,  but  they  are 
on  the  terrace  and  no  shooting  was  directed 
into  the  terrace  area.  Like  photo  No.  36  this, 
too,  indicates  no  assault.  General  Canter- 
bury has  yet  to  be  taken  to  task  for  his  .  .  . 

Photograph  No.  38:  This  is  the  entrance- 
way  into  the  Prentice  HaU  parking  lot  and 
the  bulleto  are  flying.  Point  Z  indicates  a 
distance  from  the  firing  line  of  approxi- 
mately 250  feet.  Arrow  No.  1  indicates  direc- 
tion Allison  Krause  was  running,  with  her 
back  to  the  guardsnoen.  ^i^en  she  was  shot. 
Arrow  No.  2  indicates  direction  in  which 
Sandra  Scheuer  and  William  Schroeder  were 
going  at  the  time  they  were  shot,  and  ar- 
row No.  3  Indicates  direction  where  Jeffrey 
Miller  was  standing  when  shot  in  the  face. 
He  is  about  16  feet  to  the  right  from  the 
arrow.  The  sign,  which  appears  in  photo- 
graph No.  39,  can  be  seen  in  this  picture  in 
extreme  upper  right  comer. 

Photograph  No.  39:  The  scene  In  the 
Prentice  HaU  parking  lot,  south  side.  The 
sign  is  Jiist  about  300  feet  from  the  Pa- 
goda. The  studenta  in  the  background  run- 
ning and  diving  for  cover  are  over  400 
feet  from  the  guardsmen.  This  is  the  area, 
including  that  part  to  the  north  (to  left  of 
photo),  where  10  of  the  13  studenta  were 
feUed. 

Photograph  No.  40:  Like  the  previous  two 
photos,  this  one  was  taken  as  the  guards- 
men's bulleta  were  spraying  the  parking  lot 
and  northern  end  of  the  football  practice 
field.  Dean  Kahler  and  WlUlam  Schroeder 
were  lying  prone,  as  these  students  ore  lying, 
when  they  were  hit.  Schroder  died,  and 
Kahler  was  paralyzed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
These  students  are  at  varying  distances  from 
the  Guard.  The  man  in  the  foregrotmd.  lying 
on  the  slope  of  Blanket  HUl.  is  about  230  feet 
from  the  Pagoda.  Hie  girl  acroas  the  road  is 
about  260  feet  away,  and  the  girl  in  the  back- 
ground, left  of  center,  is  approximately  480 
feet  away.  The  worn  pateh  in  the  footbaU 
field  is  where  the  front  group  of  Troop  O  was 
standing  in  Photograph  No.  12. 
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Photogra]di  No.  41:  Taken  a  few  seconds 
after  Jeffrey  Miller  was  shot  dead.  Ifan  in 
foreground  Is  referred  to  in  photo  No.  29. 
Girl  to  right  of  picture  has  Just  realised  that 
MiUer  has  been  kUled.  Arrow  No.  1  indicates 
point  whM«  the  FBI  says  Dean  Kahler  was 
shot  while  lying  prone.  Arrow  No.  2  indicates 
direction  of  the  parking  lot  where  eight 
more  studenta  Ue,  three  of  them  dying. 

Photograph  No.  43:  In  foreground,  near 
path  leading  to  the  terrace  of  Taylw-  HaU, 
lies  Joseph  Lewis  with  several  studenta  be- 
side him.  Ouardsman  X  is  the  man  with  the 
M-79  grenade  launcher.  This  guardsman  did 
not  shoot  during  the  vc^ey.  For  the  first 
time  the  guardsman  with  a  .45  in  his  right 
hand  is  seen  beneath  tbe  Pagoda  along  with 
a  second  guardsman.  It  is  possible  this  is  ttie 
guardsman  who  conferred  with  Sergeant 
Pry<X'  on  the  footbaU  field  (photo  No.  20)  and 
who  is  marked  (Z)  in  photo  No.  31.  He  is 
not  the  man  in  photo  No.  31  marked  (A). 
There  is  reason  to  beUeve  this  man  and 
Pryor  played  a  conspiratorial  role  In  the 
shooting  which  took  place,  and  in  the  giving 
of  the  signal  for  the  turn.  He  appears  In 
photograph  No.  44  in  front  of  the  Pagoda.  As 
yet,  we  have  no  photo  showing  exactly  what 
this  man  with  the  .46  pistol  did  diu-ing  the 
shooting. 

Photograph  No.  44 :  Behind  the  metal  sculp- 
ture Ues  John  Cleary  with  several  studenta 
trying  to  aid  him.  To  the  right  is  Taylor  HaU. 
Arrow  indicates  guardsman  believed  to  be  the 
man  who  spoke  with  Pryor  in  Photo  No.  20. 
Joseph  Lewis  Is  beyond  tbe  sculpture  near 
the  raUlng. 

Photograph  No.  46:  Joseph  Lewis,  in  fwe- 
ground,  lying  on  his  back  as  the  guardsmen, 
shooting  completed,  oontinvie  their  march 
back  to  the  Commons.  Just  to  the  left  of 
man  standing  holding  a  newspaper  is  the 
guardsman  indicated  by  an  arrow  in  the  pre- 
vious photogrsfth.  He  is  walking  away  from 
the  Pagoda  and  has  his  .45  pistol  in  his  right 
hand.  Sergeant  Pryor  cannot  be  seen  in  tills 
picture.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  incred- 
ible caUousness  in  this  photo  of  the  Guard 
departing  the  scene.  A  oonqiiracy  possibly 
has  been  executed  and  with  planned  effect. 
Four  kiUed  and  nine  wounded.  "We  have  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  the  claim  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  that  their  lives  were  endan- 
gered by  tbe  studenta  was  fabricated  subse- 
quent to  the  event."  So  said  the  Department 
of  Justice.  When  is  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
going  to  be  caUed  upon  to  prove  they  fired  in 
self-defense?  Their  claims  so  far  have  proven 
to  be  utter  distortions  of  tbe  truth. 

Photograph  Mo.  46:  The  camacaman  who 
took  this  picture  was  standing  close  to  the 
Pagoda.  Here  is  the  ^tproximata  view  some 
of  the  guardsmen  had  during  the  shooting. 
The  metal  sculpture  stands  out  to  right  of 
center,  and  In  the  baAground  Is  Prentice 
HaU.  To  the  left  U  Taytor  BaU.  In  left  fore- 
ground a  boy  and  his  glri  frisnd  hold  each 
other.  Further  away  a  girt  shouta  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Guard  who  has  departed  from 
Blanket  HiU  when  this  photo  waa  taken.  The 
cars,  extreme  right,  are  in  the  parking  lot 
THIS  U  the  area  into  which  aU  the  shooting 
aimed  at  studenta  was  directed  and  where  8 
studenta  were  shot  down.  MiUer  and  Kahler 
were  close  to  the  parking  lot,  but  not  In  the 
lot.  The  distance  speaks  for  Itsdf.  SeU-de- 
fense?  No.  DeUberate  murder. 

Photograph  No.  47:  A  scene  of  carnage. 

(A)  Indicates  location  of  AUlson  Krause. 
kUled. 

(B)  Indicates  area  where  Alan  Canfora 
and   ThoDias   Grace   were   wounded. 

(C)  Approximate  location  of  WUUam 
Schroeder  and  Sandra  Scheuer,  both  kiUed. 

(O)  Area  iriiere  Douglas  Wrentmore  was 
shot. 

(B)  Belilnd  the  studenu  Ues  Jeffrey  MU- 
ler. kmed. 

(F)  Indicates  area  where  Dean  Kahlar  was 
shot  and  panUyaad. 

(O)  Appmrimaf  loeatioa  of  Donald  : 
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Kenst«,  aome  180  fMt  from  tb«  Pmgoda.  wb«n 
he  was  abot. 

(H)  In«llcat«8  location  of  Robert  Stampa. 
wounded. 

Fbotognph  No.  40:  One  of  tbe  ears  hit  by 
Ohio  National  Guard  shooting.  If  Ifr. 
Rhodes'  statement  Is  confirmed,  this  would 
further  substantiate  the  more  than  remote 
possibility  that  certain  guardsmen  were  aim- 
ing at  specific  students  as  they  ran  among 
the  parked  cars.  It  Is  very  unlikely  that  all 
the  shooting  was  deliberate  In  Intent  and  at 
random  In  direction.  Some  guardsmen,  as 
almost  60  photographs  suggest,  were  shooting 
to  kUl  students  like  AUlson  Krause,  Jeffrey 
Miller,  Alan  Canfora,  Dean  Kahler,  and  In 
process  "accidentally"  shot  and  kUled  Sandra 
Scheuer.  Whether  or  not  WUllam  Schroeder 
had  drawn  attention  to  himself  earlier  Is  not 
known  and  presumably  he.  too,  was  killed 
"aoddentaUy"  or  by  those  who  were  shoot- 
ing at  students  at  random. 

Photogn4>h  No.  48:  Bullet  hole  In  one  of 
the  cars  In  the  Prentice  Hall  parking  'ot. 
Five  guardsmen  admitted  to  the  FBI  firing 
8  shots  Into  this  area.  With  those  8  shots 
they  succeeded  In  killing  four  and  Infilctlng 
at  least  10  wounds,  Lewis  having  been  hit 
with  two  bullets.  The  bullet  which  killed 
AUlson  Krause  disintegrated.  Tbe  bullet 
which  killed  WtlUam  Schroeder  fragmented 
Into  at  least  two  pieces.  An  M.l  bullet  crash- 
ed through  the  bedroom  window  of  an  apart- 
ment house  almost  a  mile  from  the  campus 
and  another  went  through  the  window  of 
a  room  In  Prentice  Hall.  The  pictured  bullet 
hole,  and  at  least  two  In  the  next  photo,  re- 
Teal  the  extent  of  the  fabrloaUon  of  fact 
on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard. 
Joseph  Rhodes,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission,  reported  late  last  year  that  the 
PBI  Investigation  turned  up  32  bullet  holes 
In  cars  parked  In  the  lot  by  Prentice  Hall. 
The  Commission  report  states  that  a  MINI- 
MUM of  61  shots  were  fired.  There  Is  reason 
to  believe  even  more  than  this  figure  were 
fired. 

Photograph  No.  50:  The  guardsmen  en 
route  back  to  their  starting  point  after  hav- 
ing shot  13  students,  four  of  them  fatally. 

V.   THE   VICTIMS 

"She  was  only  with  us  for  nineteen  years. 
And  when  we  go  to  her  grave  tomorrow,  what 
do  we  say?  Do  we  say  that  there  Is  no  Justice, 
AUlson?  No  one  cares  that  you're  dead, 
Allison?  That  you  were — executed?  Or  do  we 
aay  there  is  jusUce,  AUlson?"  Mrs.  Doris 
Krause. 

In  the  public's  almost  obscene  preoccupa- 
tion with  which  students  said  what  and  how 
many  rocks  were  thrown  and  who  threw 
them,  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard 
actiially  used  M.l  combat  rifles  and  took 
four  lives  has  become  almost  obscure.  When 
General  Del  Corso  was  asked  by  a  member  of 
the  President's  Commission  If  he  equated 
rocks  with  M.l  rifles,  he  replied:  "Certainly 
not."  Nevertheless,  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
klUlngs,  the  National  Guard  commanders  left 
no  stone  unturned  In  their  frantic  effort  to 
make  the  victims  responsible  for  their  own 
deaths.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  sordid  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  truth,  an  attempt  which 
has  so  far  succeeded  In  obstructing  justice 
In  taking  its  course. 

The  Uves  of  the  four  who  died  have  been 
placed  under  numerous  microscopes,  but 
very  Uttle  effort  has  been  made  to  establish 
what  the  four  did  during  the  final  hour  of 
their  brief  lives.  WUllam  Schroeder  appears 
In  two  photographs  among  the  crowd  being 
driven  from  the  Victory  BeU  by  tear  gas,  but 
how  he  came  to  be  in  the  Prentice  HaU  park- 
ing lot  at  tbe  time  of  the  shooting  is  not 
known.  Sandra  Scheuer  left  Taylor  HaU  to  go 
to  the  Music  and  l^>eech  BiUldlng  at  about 
the  time  the  guardsmen  were  commencing 
their  return  march  to  the  Commons.  As  she 
walked  down  into  the  lot.  the  Guard  waa 
nearlng  the  crest  of  Blanket  HIU,  Jefltey 
MUIer  and  Alliaon  Krause,  unlike  Sandra. 
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appear  in  aereral  photographs,  along  with 
hundreds  of  other  students,  protesting  the 
presence  and  actions  of  the  National  Guard. 
Neither  were  poUtioaUy  radical,  nor  did  they 
belong  to  any  student  organlaatlons  like  the 
SJ>J3.  Why.  then  did  they  participate  In  the 
demonstration.  The  answer  for  them  and  for 
a  great  many  others  is  to  be  found  In  the 
testimony  of  Kent  State  student  Barbara 
Knapp  when  she  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  President's  Commission. 

Q.  What  happened  with  you  at  the  raUy? 

A.  WeU,  I  was  down  by  the  Liberty  Bell. 
I  was  over  by  myself.  I  didn't  know  anybody 
there,  so  I  was  standing  there.  The  bell  waa 
to  my  right.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  that 
happened  almost  Immediately  after  I  got 
there  waa,  they  announced  over  the  PA  sys- 
tem that  we  had  to  clear  the  area,  and  the 
crowd  yeUed  back.  •No,"  and  all  that.  I  was 
not  yeUlng.  I  was  Just  watching,  but  I  had 
this  feeling  that  I  was  not  going  to  go,  this 
Is  my  area,  I  had  a  right  here.  And  then  the 
Jeep  came  out  from  the  guardsmen,  came 
about  halfway  between  the  guard  and  the 
students  and  again  announced,  you  know,  we 
had  to  leave  .  .  .  then  the  guardsmen 
advanced,  started  coming  across,  shooting 
tear  gas,  and  the  crowd  came  up  the  hUl,  you 
know,  between  Taylor  and  Johnson,  and  I 
went  up  the  hUl  with  the  crowd.  .  .  . 

I  went  Into  the  park  lot  side.  I  remember 
standing  on  the  road  down  there.  Just  as 
the  guard  got  to  the  top  of  the  hUl  and  were 
coming  over,  and  I  Just  can't  convey  the 
feeling  I  had  of  Jiist,  you  know,  seeing  these 
men  come  across  the  hUl  with  rifles,  with 
gas  masks,  and  uniforms.  I  Just  kept  think- 
ing, "This  isn't  happening,'  you  know.  "We 
are  clvUlsed,  this  is  Ohio,  this  is  not  happen- 
ing here.' " 

WeU,  It  was  happening,  and  to  students 
like  Allison  Krause,  the  reality  of  troops 
armed  with  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets  forcing 
her  off  her  own  campus  was  not  an  event 
you  Just  let  happen.  It  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Guard  at  the  outset  which  Inflamed  the 
students  and  incited  the  stone  throwing  and 
insults.  There  was  a  mUitary  arrogance  In 
the  dispersal  of  a  peaceful  assembly  which 
anyone  in  the  Guard  with  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  could  have  predicted  would 
not  contribute  toward  restoring  peace  on 
the  campus. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  this  theory  of  con- 
spiracy that  the  factual,  minute  by  minute, 
final  hour  of  AUison's  life  be  recounted  here 
to  emphasize  the  horrifying  injustice  In 
these  four  violent  deaths  and  to  explain 
why  she,  alone  with  several  other  students, 
may  have  been  deliberately  shot. 

AUlson  had  agreed  to  meet  her  boy  friend, 
Barry,  at  the  noon  rally.  She  arrived  about 
the  time  tbe  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather 
and  is  seen  running  by  the  Victory  BeU, 
at  extreme  left  of  Photograph  A.  She  made 
her  way  up  the  hill  toward  Taylor  Hall  and 
the  rear  of  the  main  crowd.  When  Barry 
arrived,  she  gave  him  half  of  a  wet  rag  she 
had  brought  with  her  in  case  the  Guard  used 
tear  gas,  as  they  Invariably  do.  As  can  be 
seen  in  Photographs  B  and  C,  the  noon  rally 
was  indeed  a  peaceful  assembly  Just  as  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  President's 
Commission  concluded.  The  arrow  in  photo 
B  Identifies  Jeffrey  MUler.  The  girl  marked  X 
appears  in  Photograph  No.  42  kneeling  be- 
side MUIer's  body. 

When  the  guardsmen  commenced  their 
preparations  to  disperse  the  peaceful  crowd, 
a  Jeep  was  ordered  out  by  General  Canter- 
bury to  tell  the  students  their  rally  was 
"Illegal."  Allison  and  Barry  stood  watching 
the  Jeep  as  many  students  began  shouting 
at  the  guardsmen.  On  the  vehicle's  second 
trip,  a  rock  was  hwled  and  boimced  close 
to  It,  the  act  drawing  cheers  of  approval.  At 
this,  Canterbury  ordered  his  men  to  "lock 
and  load"  and  move  out  to  disperse  the 
students. 

As  the  guardsmen  started  out,  tear  gaa 
was  hurled  Into  the  midst  of  the  students. 
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and  as  the  Guard  drew  eloaer  to  the  area  of 
the  Victory  BeU,  more  tear  gas  was  fired. 
The  crowd  began  to  move  backwards  up  the 
hUl  toward  AUlson.  She  was  soon  caught  up 
in  the  tide  of  students  streaming  up  Blanket 
HUl  toward  the  west  side  of  Taylor  Hall  and 
the  Pagoda.  The  tear  gas  was  getting  bad 
now,  and  in  photographs  F  and  G  she  can 
be  seen  trying  to  protect  herself  from  the 
gas  and  avoid  being  swept  up  by  the  fleeing 
students. 

The  Guard  now  split  into  two  formations. 
Company  C  went  to  the  left  toward  the  east 
side  of  Taylor  Hall,  leaving  Troop  G  on  the 
left  fiank  of  the  main  group  heading  for 
the  Pagoda.  Photograph  H  shows  Company 
C  in  the  foreground  having  Just  passed  the 
Victory  Bell,  and  in  the  background  can  be 
seen  Troop  G  and  Company  A  heading  up 
the  hUl.  The  man  In  the  extreme  right  of 
the  photo  running  toward  Company  C  Is 
Major  Jones.  The  most  significant  aspect  of 
photograph  H,  as  mentioned  before,  is  the 
proof  that  General  Canterbury  had  accom- 
plished his  mission  of  dlqMrslng  the  rally. 
Having  fled  the  commons  up  to  the  crest 
of  Blanket  HUl,  many  of  the  students, 
among  them  Allison,  stopped  to  see  if  the 
Guard  was  going  to  pursue  them  beyond  the 
area  they  had  been  driven  from  by  tear  gas 
and  bayonets.  In  photograph  "I"  the  linger- 
mg  crowd  can  Just  about  be  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  through  the  haze  caused  by 
tear  gas.  The  roof  of  the  Pagoda  Is  visible 
behind  the  tree  Just  to  the  left  of  center. 
In  the  foreground  are  members  of  Troop  O, 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  line,  approaching 
the  moment  when  they  wlU  clearly  see  Al- 
lison for  the  first  time.  Sergeant  Pryor  is 
Identified  by  an  arrow. 

From  her  position  in  photograph  G,  AI- 
lislon  has  moved  up  the  side  of  Taylor  HaU 
and  in  an  unusual  photograph.  J,  the  last 
of  the  students  can  be  seen  rounding  the 
southwest  comer  of  Taylor  HaU.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  from  the  terrace,  and  the 
Pagoda  appears  in  the  far  left  of  the  picture. 
Allison  and  Barry  are  either  amid  the 
crowd  near  the  Pagoda  or  have  yet  to  appear 
from  behind  the  comer  of  Taylor  HaU,  ex- 
treme right.  The  student  standing  on  the 
terrace  wearing  a  fringed  Jacket,  knew  Al- 
lison, and  he  appears  later  In  photograph  M 
taken  in  the  parking  lot  at  the  time  Allison 
and  Barry  were  standing  to  his  right. 

As  the  couple  stood  at  the  crest  of  the  hiU 
watching  the  guardsmen  continue  their 
march  up  the  slope  toward  them,  Barry  re- 
calls that  she  was  weeping;  not  from  the 
tear  gas,  but  from  the  emotion  of  what  was 
happening  to  her,  her  friends,  and  her  cam- 
pus. Troops  with  guns  and  bayonets  sweep- 
ing through  an  American  university.  To  Al- 
liaon, this  only  happened  In  South  America, 
and  she  was  far  from  alone  In  her  reaction 
to  what  seemed  like  a  military  Invasion. 

Photograph  K  captures  the  moment  when 
AUlson  and  some  members  of  Troop  G  (in 
the  foreground)  have  their  first  of  two  face 
to  face  confrontations.  She  stands  put 
against  the  skyUne  and  Is  shouting  at  the 
oncoming  guardsmen  In  a  loud  and  clear 
voice  exactly  what  she  thinks  of  their  driv- 
ing her  and  her  feUow  students  from  their 
rally.  The  members  of  Troop  G  are.  at  this 
pomt.  some  60  feet  from  her,  and  she  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  female  out  of  the  six- 
teen students  visible  to  them.  This  fact 
along  with  her  choice  of  words,  no  doubt 
drew  the  attention  of  several  of  the  guards- 
men as  they  advanced  toward  the  crest  of 
thehiU. 

After  photograph  K  was  taken,  the  couple 
went  down  Blanket  Hill  "without  stopping" 
to  the  Prentice  Hall  parking  lot,  occasional- 
ly lookmg  over  their  shoulders  to  observe 
tlie  guardsmen  as  they  swept  across  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  marched  down  toward  the 
footbaU  practice  field.  (See  Photograph  L) 
Why  Is  AUisoQ  Krauae  dead?  At  no  time 
during  this  final  hour  of  her  life  did  she  pose 
a  threat  to  aay  Guardsmen.  At  no  time 
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waa  aha  erar  oloaar  to  them  than  aba  la  In 
photograph  B.  No  atudant  klUad  or  wounded 
carried  any  kind  a<  firearm.  Like  Sandra 
Scheuer.  AUlaon  waa  klUed  as  she  was  going 
away  from  her  klUer,  and  bad  her  back 
toward  him.  These  deaths  cannot  be  swept 
aside  on  the  excuses  of  General  Canterbury's 
Imaginary  "mob"  coming  within  "three  and 
four  feet"  of  his  men  becauae  the  shooting 
was  directed  at  the  parking  lot  over  300  feet 
away.  The  giiardsmen  were  totaUy  uncon- 
cerned about  tbe  students  milling  around 
the  terrace  of  Taylor  HaU.  some  of  them  as 
close  as  40  feet,  because  they  were  concerned 
solely  with  the  students  300  feet  away. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  final  hour 
m  AUison's  Ufe  it  is  fitting  to  record  here 
the  answers  given  by  General  Canterbury  to 
some  Interrogatory  questions  submitted  to 
the  General  by  her  parents'  lawyers: 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  Allison  Krause  in 
any  manner  caused  any  Injury  whatsoever 
to  any  member  of  the  CMilo  National  Guard 
who  flred  a  weapon  immediately  prior  to  or 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting? 

A.  Tea. 

Q.  If  your  answer  Is  in  the  affirmative, 
then  state  with  specificity  and  in  detaU  the 
factual  basis  for  any  and  all  reasons  for  such 
claim,  Including  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  and  aU  persons  who  have  any  knowledge 
supporting  such  claim. 

A.  AUlson  Krause  was  unknown  to  me  so 
that  It  ts  unknoxon  whether  she  was  one  of 
those  rioters  who  catued  infury  to  members 
of  tbe  National  Guard  Immediately  prior  to 
tbe  shooting. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  AUlson  Krause  in 
any  manner  caused  any  member  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  who  flred  a  weapon  immedi- 
ately prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  shooting 
to  fear  serious  Injury  or  that  his  Ufe  was  In 
danger? 

A.  Although  AUlson  Krause  was  unknown 
to  me  Immediately  prior  to  the  Incident,  it 
Is  known  that  she  was  among  the  crowd 
menacing,  threatening,  and  assaulting  the 
National  Guard  and  causing  them  actual 
injury  and  grave  concern  for  their  lives. 

Q.  If  your  answer  Is  in  the  affirmative, 
then  state  with  specificity  and  In  detail  the 
factual  basis  for  any  and  all  reasons  for  such 
beUef ,  Including  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  and  all  persons  who  have  any  knowledge 
supporting  such  claim. 

A.  I  reftise  to  answer  this  in  Its  entirety 
based  upon  the  privilege  agalitst  poaaible 
self-incrimination.  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, Amendment  Five.  I  base  part  of  my 
knowledge  on  photographs  I  observed  at  the 
President's  Commission  hearing  relative  to 
Kent  State.  These  photographs  showed  Al- 
lison Krause  with  tbe  rioters.  (Emphasis 
added) 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  photo- 
graphs contained  In  this  chapter  are  the 
only  ones  In  wlilch  Allison  can  be  identi- 
fled  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  upon 
these  General  Canterbury  bases  "part  of  his 
knowledge"  that  she  "assaulted  the  NaUonal 
Guard",  caused  them  "actual  mjury"  and 
"grave  concern"  for  their  Uves. 

When  a  general  states,  in  a  legal  docu- 
ment, that  a  young  woman  343  feet  frotn 
tnx^M  armed  with  M.l  rlflea  is  "causing 
them  actual  injury  and  grave  concern  foe 
their  Uves",  and  when  he  resorta  to  this  kind 
of  calculated  distortion  of  the  obvious,  it 
suggests  the  extent  of  his  fear  of  a  thor- 
ough and  impartial  Investigation  of  the 
shooting. 

On  November  3.  1970,  CBS-TV  News  re- 
ported an  Interview  with  Major  John 
Simons.  Chaplain  to  the  107th  Armored. 
Correspondent  Shakne,  in  introducing  the 
Major,  said: 

"I^at  May,  four  daya  after  the  Kent  State 
shooting.  OB8  News  learned  that  a  National 
Guard  chaplain  wtio'd  been  on  the  acane 
waa  Aarply  critical  in  private  oonversatlona 
of  tiM  command  decisions  that  had  led  to 
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tba  ahoottng.  Tbe  National  Guard  comm*nd- 

ers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  state  capital,  at 
the  time  tried  to  keep  the  chaplain  from 
making  hia  criticisms  public.  1  waa  in  the 
offloa  of  the  Deputy  Guard  Commander, 
Brigadier  General  Robert  Canterbury,  when 
I  overheard  him  say  on  the  telephone,  re- 
ferring to  the  chaplain:  "We've  got  to  ahut 
him  up.  This  could  be  fatal."  (Kmpbaals 
added) 

Apparently,  the  Ohio  National  G\iard  com- 
mandera  and  an  unknown  number  of  its  men 
wiU  aay  anything  and  resort  to  any  tactic 
to  block  an  Investigation.  Why?  Beca\ise  what 
happened  on  May  4,  1070,  was  murder  and 
they,  more  than  anyone  else,  know  It. 

The  following  photograph,  taken  by  Bever- 
ly K.  Knowles,  tells  us  why  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  shooting  "could  be  fatal" 
for  the  Ohio  National  Guard.  This  picture 
is  proof  positive  that  tbe  shooting  was  NOT 
seU-defense.  It  Is  proof  positive  that  Gen- 
eral Canterbury's  screaming  mob  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  about  to  overwhelm  his  troops 
is  a  figment  of  his  Imagination,  conceived 
and  produced  under  oath  to  block  any  federal 
or  congressional  investigation  of  his  men's 
conduct  that  day. 

This  photogn^h  was  first  published,  as 
far  as  Is  known  in  the  June  Issue  of  "Kent," 
a  magazine  for  the  alumni  of  Kent  State 
University.  Donald  D.  Shook,  the  director  of 
alumni  relations,  made  these  comments  re* 
garding  the  pkhotograph  in  his  report  to  the 
readers  on  the  events  of  May  1  thru  4,  1070: 

"One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  shooting 
was  that  the  Guard  felt  threatened  and 
thought  the  crowd  closing  in  on  them  would 
take  their  weapons.  A  photo  (never  before 
published)  taken  atop  a  nearby  dormitory 
at  about  the  instant  the  shooting  started 
shows  relatively  few  students  near  the  Guard 
at  the  time.  Indeed,  the  main  body  of  stu- 
dents was  scattered  in  the  parking  lot  some 
200  to  300  feet  from  the  Guard's  position. 
Witnesses  on  the  Commons  say  there  wm« 
no  students  behind  the  Guard  to  impede  Its 
return  to  the  Commons."  (p.  7) 

That  was  in  June  last  year.  The  foUowlng 
month,  the  Justice  Department  confirmed 
these  facts  as  did  the  President's  Commis- 
sion In  October.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  said  more  than  once,  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  convene  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  Is  a  most  difficult  one.  Why? 
There  Is  not  ONE  photograph  among  the 
many  hundreds  taken  on  May  4th  which 
supports  any  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  as  Justification  t<a  the 
shooting.  There  Is  not  ONE  witness  who  has 
testified  or  stated  in  a  deposition  that  the 
guardsmen  did  NOT  suddenly  wheel  around, 
like  a  fiock  of  birds  turning,  and  move  back 
toward  the  area  into  which  they  immediately 
began  shooting. 

One  final  observation  on  Miss  Knowles' 
Important  photograph.  The  President's  C<»n- 
mlsslon  states  she  took  the  picture  "a  few 
seconds"  after  the  shooting.  Mr.  Shook  says 
it  was  taken  about  "the  instant  it  started." 
The  latter  statement  is  correct.  Jeffrey  MlUer 
was  stlU  aUve  when  Miss  Knowles  took  her 
picture.  The  Commission  has  incorrectly 
located  someone  close  to  the  curb  of  Blanket 
HUl  as  MlUer  when  in  fact  he  was  shot 
exactly  where  someone  can  be  seen  kneeling 
on  tbe  opix>6ite  side  of  the  road  to  where  the 
Commission  places  MiUer  (circled  on  photo- 
graph). Reference  to  Photograph  No.  41  wiU 
show  Jeffrey  lying  Just  few  feet  from  the 
curb  of  the  practice  field,  not  near  the  curb 
appearing  in  the  bottom  right  hand  comer 
of  photo  No.  41.  Another  point  concerns 
the  white  Volkswagen  parked  near  the  X  on 
Miss  Knowles'  photogn^h.  In  picture  No. 
38,  this  same  car  can  be  seen  Just  left  of 
center,  its  roof  and  the  upper  part  of  its 
windows  appearing  above  the  other  oars 
nearer  the  camera,  fotir  in  all.  When  photo 
No.  38  was  taken,  the  shooting  was  in  prog- 
ress,  and   in   this   photo,   as   well   as   Mlaa 
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Knowlaa*.  Ike  hood  oC  tiie  Volkawacem  ta 
down.  Howevar,  In  pbotograpb  Na  47,  taken 
abortly  after  tbe  shooting,  tbe  hood  la  up. 
Thla  Is  Important  baoanae  dafendera  of  the 
National  Guard'a  action  have  argued  that 
Beverly  Knowlaa  took  her  picture  after  the 
shooting  waa  over  and  the  crowd  which  was 
menacing  tbe  guardsmen  had  scattered  dur- 
ing the  shooting  and,  therefore,  do  not  ap- 
pear in  her  picture. 

Many  witnaaaca  to  the  shooting  reported 
seeing  guardsmen  "kneel"  and  fire.  This  was 
an  optical  iUusion,  because  they  had  passed 
over  tbe  crest  of  the  hlU  when  tt^y  turned 
to  shoot.  Donald  Siuxik  reports:  "Prom  our 
vantage  pomt  some  50  yards  downhill  toward 
the  Commons  frcHn  the  Guard  unit,  we  ob- 
served the  men  reappear  at  the  crest  of  the 
hiU.  They  turned  to  face  in  the  general  di- 
rection from  which  they  Itad  come.  At  this 
point,  rtfies  were  raised,  and  the  first  row  of 
Guardsmen  took  a  step  forward — a  move  that 
gave  many  the  impression  that  they  had 
dropped  to  one  knee."  (Emphasis  added) 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws.  The  events  of 
May  4th  at  Kent  State  were  precipitated, 
infiamed  and  prolonged  by  tbe  actions  of  tbe 
Ohio  National  Guard.  Both  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
President's  Commlsaion  stated  that  the  noon 
raUy  was  a  peaceful  assembly  UNTIL  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Uterally  attacked  the  students 
with  tear  gas  and  then  advanced  upon  them 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  dvlUan  authorities 
had  failed  to  obtain  any  legal  Injimctlon  to 
prohibit  peaceful  assemblies.  The  decision 
by  General  Canterbury  to  disperse  this  as- 
sembly violated  the  provisions  of  Ohio's  Re- 
vised Code  and  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
aU  the  students,  both  participators  in  the 
assembly,  oiUookers,  and  those  going  about 
their  business  on  the  campus.  The  direct 
consequence  of  Canterbury's  decision  was  the 
violent  death  of  four  American  citizens.  It  Is 
now  our  duty  and  our  responsibiUty  to  pub- 
Ucly  question  the  Ohio  National  Guard  and 
to  Investigate  "whether  or  not  there  was  a 
conspiracy  on  the  practice  field  by  some 
members  of  the  National  Guard."  Mr.  Can- 
ham  hopes  this  can  be  Investigated  "to  the 
fullest  possible  degree."  I  have  yet  to  hear 
one  valid  reason  for  not  doing  so  Immediately. 

TX.  OONCLVSIOIf 

"When  we  see  someone  in  the  first  full 
spirit  of  Ufe,  suddenly  and  senselessly  wiped 
out  of  existence,  we  are  overwhelmed.  The 
first  brutal  truth  we  must  face  together  is 
that  we  mark  here  the  anniversary  of  four 
aenseleae  deatiis.  They,  and  their  brothers 
at  Jackson  SUte  and  Orangcbmg,  were  kUled 
by  the  consciovis  deliberate  acts  of  other  men. 
When  did  we  start  to  value  life  so  cheaply?" 
James  P.  Ahem,  Member  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Camptu  Unrest,  May  4,  1871, 
at  Kent  State  University. 

"Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  Justice  denied, 
it  l»  justice  circumvented.  Justice  mocked, 
and  the  system  of  justice  undermined." 
President  Richard  M.  mxon,  March  11,  1971. 

CONCLUSION 

The  klUlng  of  four  students  at  Kent  State 
now  stands  as  a  classic  example  of  justice 
delayed,  circumvented  and  mocked.  Very  few 
tragedies  like  this  are  so  extensively  photo- 
graphed, and  very  few  occiw  in  conditions 
where  so  many  witaieeses  are  able  to  provide 
inveatlgatora  with  ao  much  invaluable  infor- 
mation. Unlike  the  inexctisable  shootings  at 
South  Carolina  State  In  1868,  and  Jackson 
State  in  1970.  the  killing  at  Kent  State  took 
place  m  broad  daylight  beneath  a  brilliant 
sun.  Consequently,  we  have  an  almost  step 
by  step  record  of  what  happened  on  May  4, 
1970,  and  this  record  suggests  that  the  shoot- 
ing began  as  tbe  reault  ot  a  planned  and  pre- 
arranged act  involTlng  a  certain  number  of 
giuudsmen.  Nothing  occurred  at  Kent  State 
to  compare  with  tbe  aaaault  iq>on  thaae  aame 
unlU  by  striken  In  Cleveland.  At  tbe  time 
of  the  shooting  no  student  waa  doaar  than 
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eo  fMt  m  tbe  u«a  Into  which  the  firing 
would  Iw  dlreeUd.  At  the  moment  of  th« 
cuppoaed  "fntn  thrMt"  to  th«  llTw  of  the 
Kuardamen  they  had  their  b«olu  to  this 
"thraftt"  and.  therefore,  irere  Inoepable  of 
erslufttlnc  Ita  graTlty.  The  sudden  turn  upon 
the  soimd  of  »  shot,  the  Incredible  precision 
of  that  turn,  the  number  of  gu&rdsmen  In- 
TolTed  In  that  sudden  turn,  the  advance  back 
toward  the  parking  lot  "led  by  a  man  with 
a  .45".  the  deUberate  aiming  into  the  park- 
ing lot  where  certain  students  had  harassed 
them  five  to  ten  minutes  earUer.  the  pointed 
disinterest  In  so  many  students  close  by 
them  along  the  terrace  of  lUylor  Hall  who 
could  be  considered  a  "threat."  AU  of  these 
facts  strongly  indicate  the  execution  of  a 
conspiracy. 

Section  941  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Title  18,  provides  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  statute  necessary  to  convene  a  Federal 
grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of  Investigating 
every  amwct  of  the  points  raised  In  this 
appeal:  an  Investigation  the  Ohio  NaUonal 
Guard  has  so  deq>erately  sought  to  prevent 
by  whatever  means  necessary.  One  Judicial 
declsl(Hi  on  Section  341  bears  Inclusion  here: 

"It  Is  not  necessary  to  find  the  conspiracy 
charged  was  formed  against  a  partlctUar 
Individual,  but  it  Is  sufflclent  If  It  appear  that 
he  was  Included  In  a  clots  actually  conspired 
against."  U.S.  vs  BuUer.  C.C.3.C.  1877,  1 
Hughes  457,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14.700.  (Empha- 
sis added) 

I  submit  the  conduct  of  a  number  of  Ohio 
National  Guardsmen  from  the  time  they  were 
on  the  pracUce  field  to  the  time  they  ceased 
shooting  was  such  It  "appears"  that  Allison 
Krause,  Jeffrey  Miller,  Alan  Canfora  and 
several  other  Kent  State  students  were 
"Included"  in  the  "class"  conspired  against, 
I.e.,  college  dissenters,  long-hairs,  college  girls 
using  obscenities,  campus  hippies  and  anti- 
war demonstraton. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  an  element  In  our 
society  whose  hatred  for  student  protesters  Is 
such  they  do  not  only  approve  of  the  killings, 
but  genuinely  wish  more  had  been  shot  Is  to 
deny  reaUty.  To  assume  that  a  uniform, 
whether  of  the  police  or  the  National  Ousjtl, 
decmses  the  wearer  of  his  prejudices  is  to 
assiune  they  are  not  human  beings.  Who  can 
deny,  without  an  Investigation,  that  there 
ml^t  not  have  been  a  man  In  Troop  O  and 
Company  A  who  had  recently  been  Incensed 
by  the  sight  of  campus  disorders  at  Ohio 
State  and  tisewhere  on  bis  television  screen 
and  pmchance  expressed  his  belief  that  a 
good  shooting  would  put  an  end  to  their 
nonsense  only  to  suddenly  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  object  of  his  anger  and  an 
lf.1  or  .46  pistol  in  his  hand? 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  this  appeal  for 
justice,  but  we  still  do  not  have  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  tragedy.  The  events  of  that  day 
strongly  Indicate  that  premeditated  murder 
was  oc«nmltted  and  much  of  the  theory  to 
this  hinges  on  the  role  played  by  First  Ser- 
geant Myron  C.  Pryor.  Did  he  or  did  he  not 
fire  his  weapon?  He  claims  he  did  not,  and 
Hie  Justice  Department  report  says,  "The 
FBI  does  not  lielieve  he  fired."  However,  we 
have  the  xuireeolved  question  regarding  the 
four  spent  .48  cartridges.  To  whose  pistol 
do  these  cartridges  belongf  If  not  to  Pryor, 
then  we  have  a  truly  fascinating  question 
concerning  this  career-Army  soldier.  The  fol- 
lowing photograph  is  shown  again  to  draw 
attenUon  to  his  trigger  finger.  Is  it  possible 
he  is  Just  holding  the  .46  pUtol  with  his 
trigger  finger  lying  along  side  of  the  gun 
pointing  toward  the  muzzle  end?  If  so,  it  U 
unlikely  he  has  Just  fired  or  is  going  to  fire, 
yet  his  stance  and  the  position  of  his  arm 
and  angle  of  his  body  are  completely  con- 
sistent  with  a  man  shooting.  This  is  also 
tnie  of  the  otbar  photographs  In  which  he 
appears  to  be  aiming  and  shooting.  He  claims 
he  did  not,  and  the  FBI  believes  he  did  not. 
Is  it  poartble.  thai,  that  in  Sergeant  Pryor 
wa  hAva  a  rather  cunning  inattgator  who 
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hatched  tha  oonq>lracy  and  protected  him- 
self by  slmnlatlng  to  the  men  he  was  foot- 
ing whan  In  fact  ha  was  not  ahoottagT  Who 
is  going  to  notice  whether  or  not  he  is  ac- 
tuaUy  firing  a  .46  amid  the  noise  and  con. 
oentratlon  of  some  20  cr  more  M.l  rifles  be- 
ing discharged  In  a  fitslllade?  If  he  did  not 
fire,  then  who  gave  the  signal  by  shooting  In- 
to the  ground?  A  photograph  appearing 
earlier  shows  that  close  by  the  Pagoda  there 
Is  an  other  sergeant  vrith  .45  pistol,  or  possi- 
bly an  offlcer.  This  could  be  the  man  dele- 
gated to  perform  the  task  of  sounding  the 
signal  to  turn  around  and  shoot  into  the 
parking  lot.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  these 
are  extremely  grave  questions  which  have  to 
be  answered  through  the  means  provided  by 
the  grand  jury  process. 

Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  Justice  denied, 
it  is  the  undermining  of  the  very  system  of 
Justice.  But  beyond  that,  by  what  law  do  we 
deny  the  parents  of  those  killed  and  wounded 
the  right  to  know  exactly  what  their  chil- 
dren did  that  day,  exacUy  what  the  FBI  In- 
vestigation found  concerning  their  children 
that  day,  and  precisely  why  their  children 
were  shot,  especially  those  who  vrere  shot  to 
death  when  all  of  them  were  nowhere  near 
the  National  Guard  to  pose  any  kind  of 
threat  at  all.  The  parents,  and  the  American 
people,  have  a  right  to  know  the  answers  to 
all  these  questions.  This  is  not  a  police  state 
where  people  are  shot  down  by  the  mlUtla 
and  the  nation  compelled  to  accept  without 
question  the  reasons  given  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  shooting. 

Four  himian  lives  were  not  only  inexcus- 
ably destroyed;  they  may  very  well  have  been 
deliberately  taken  by  a  ntmiber  of  men  using 
their  uniform,  anonymity  and  subsequent 
lies  to  satisfy  their  personal  animosity  to- 
ward a  "class  of  persons"  they  had  decided 
were  long  overdue  for  punishment.  It  was 
time  they  were  taught  a  lesson.  It  was,  as 
one  guardsman  said,  "Time  they  got  it  like 
that."  That  this  might  be  possible  Is  deeply 
disturbing  to  the  orderly  routine  of  our  lives 
because  it  raises  the  horror  and  the  spectre 
of  another  My  Lai. 

In  this  case,  the  victims  are  Americans, 
and  the  site  of  the  massacre  is  an  American 
campus.  It  Is  too  much  for  the  mind  to  con- 
template, let  alone  accept. 

We  would  much  prefer  to  let  the  dead  rest 
in  peace  and  the  reasons  why  they  are 
dead  at  nineteen  and  twenty  remain  buried 
with  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  must 
also  reconcile  their  deaths  with  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  laws.  We  would  rather  for- 
get about  Kent  State  than  face  up  to  thU 
challenge.  Why?  Because  to  do  so  would 
require  our  submitting  every  aspyect  of  the 
events  of  May  4,  1970,  to  our  judicial  proc- 
ess, and  we  know  that  to  do  so  co\ild  ctil- 
nUnate  In  several  convictions  of  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  for  first  degree  murder. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  administration  does 
not  want  to  expose  Itself  to  the  public  re- 
action which  was  unleashed  by  the  convic- 
tion of  Lt.  Galley?  Why  else  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  so  reluctant  to  expose  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
Federal  grand  Jury?  Why  else  did  the  State 
of  Ohio  convene  a  grand  jury  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  exonerating  the  National  Guard 
of  any  responsibility  for  the  four  deaths 
and  nine  injuries?  Why  else  does  the  Attor- 
ney General  erf  the  United  States  suggest  that 
the  "Intervening  action"  of  the  Ohio  grand 
Jiury  "affect"  his  Department's  deliberations 
without  mentioning  that  their  exoneration 
of  the  Guard  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  Federal  Coxu-t?  Why  else  are  the 
parents  of  the  dead  being  demed  the  public 
judicial  fonmi  of  a  courtroom  to  con^Ml 
Generals  Del  Corso  and  Canterbury  to  prove 
that  the  killing  of  their  children  was  justi- 
fied? 

The  answers  to  theae  questions,  as  recent 
American  history  haa  taught  ua,  is  painfully 
obvious.  Flrat,  thoaa  primarily  responsible 
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for  ereating  th«  atmosphere  and  conditions 
conducive  to  thla  kind  of  official  act  of  vlo- 
lenoe  have  always  been  protected  no  matter 
how  many  Uves  were  deUberately  destroyed, 
particularly  when  the  dead  are  seemingly  as 
Insignificant  as  blacks  or  students.  Who  are 
these  human  beings  of  such  power  in  this 
Instance?  One  is  former  Governor  James 
Rhodes  of  Ohio.  This  is  the  man  who  au- 
thorized the  sending  of  troops  onto  the  Kent 
State  campus  with  live  ammunition  and 
then,  after  the  guardsmen  were  there,  went 
to  Kent  and  whipped  up  hatred  and  emo- 
tions in  a  speech  obviously  designed  to  en- 
hance his  chances  of  winning  a  primary  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  Did  he  use  Kent 
State  for  political  profit?  Be  uttered  wild 
and  Irrational  statements  totally  unsub- 
stantiated factually  and  accused  his  oppo- 
nent, Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  of  being  "soft"  on 
campus  disturbances.  He  obviously  seized 
upon  the  situation  at  Kent  State  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  salvage  his  waning  chances  of 
winning  the  primary.  The  minds  of  some  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  Inferred  free  license  to 
shoot  at  students.  Why?  The  Governor  cate- 
gorized them  (the  students)  as  "the  worst 
type  of  people  we  harbor  In  America  today." 
The  extent  of  his  culpabUlty  in  the  IdlUng 
of  the  four  students  will  never  be  established 
as  long  as  the  courts  protect  him  from  hav- 
ing to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

Another  gentleman  of  such  power  Is 
General  Del  Corso  who,  at  the  same  news 
conference  on  May  3rd.  when  Rhodes  fished 
so  desperately  for  votes,  stated  publicly  that 
every  means  under  the  Guard's  authority 
would  be  utilized  to  crush  the  Kent  State 
uprising,  includmg  "shooting"  if  necessary. 
To  some  guardsmen  this  could  have  been  the 
seal  of  approval  from  their  Adjutant  General 
to  use  the  license  they  believed  the  Governor 
had  granted  them. 

The  appaUlng  facade  of  officialdom's  In- 
tegrity, loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  has 
plagued  our  society  for  far  too  long.  At  My 
Lai  this  nation  squarely  faced  its  respon- 
sibility as  a  democracy  In  a  world  torn 
between  two  diametrically  opposed  Ideolo- 
gies. That  we  did  so  can  only  enhance  our 
stature  in  this  confilct  and  command  the 
respect  of  nations  wavering  on  the  brink 
between  our  concept  of  society  and  the 
totalitarian  concept  of  domination  and  in- 
justice. 

At  Kent  State  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
responsibility  In  a  domestic  concept.  We  are 
a  nation  torn  between  two  opposing  attitudes 
on  priorities  with  a  great  many  Americans 
wavering  on  the  brink  between  the  two 
concepts  of  national  tirgency.  The  tragic 
deaths  at  Kent  State  provide  us  with  the 
unha^^y,  but  unique,  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate to  our  children  that  the  hypocrisy, 
the  lies,  the  self-preservation  at  any  price, 
the  contemptible  facade  is  not  more  impor- 
tant than  human  life  when  those  lives  might 
have  been  taken  deliberately  with  malice  of 
forethought,  as  were  the  lives  of  those 
old  men,  mothers,  young  women  and 
children  at  My  Lai.  Kent  State,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  is  America's  My  Lai  In  Ohio. 
If  we  faU  to  do  what  the  United  States  Army 
has  already  done,  then  we  are  subscribing  to 
the  very  philosophy  we,  as  a  people,  have 
abhorred  and  sacrificed  our  lives  to  oppose — 
the  philosophy  that  the  state  can  do  no 
wrong. 

On  November  6th  last  year,  the  Alcron  Bea- 
con Journal  editorially  took  note  of  the  fact 
the  Justice  Department  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve some  Ohio  guardsmen  were  lying  when 
they  claimed  they  fired  In  "self-defense." 
This  concltislon  by  the  Department,  the  edi- 
torial said,  "Merits  a  full  presentation  of  all 
relevant  evidence  to  a  federal  grand  Jury." 
The  Beacon  Journal  expressed  the  beUef  that 
"Many  persona  will  lose  confidence  in  our 
judicial  syatem  unless  the  facts  go  to  a 
federal  grand  jury."  Many  Americans,  how- 
ever, feel  there  have  been  more  than  enough 
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Investigations  of  Kent  State  and  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  from  rehashing  the  tragedy 
before  a  federal  grand  jury.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  has  been  but  one  Inveatl- 
gatlon  of  any  consequence,  and  that  on* 
ended  up  being  otmslgned  to  the  Incinerator 
by  a  Federal  judge.  Why  should  there  be  a 
federal  grand  Jury  Inquiry?  The  Beacon 
Journal  says:  "Because  of  the  involvement 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  is  an  arm  of 
the  federal  defense  establishment,  and  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  an  lixfringement 
of  federal  civil  rights  laws  may  be  Involved, 
presentation  of  evidence  to  a  federal  grand 
jury  becomes  necessary."  Those  reasons  alone 
warrant  the  convening  of  such  an  Investiga- 
tion. The  President's  Commission  was  power- 
less to  explore  any  possible  criminal  acts 
<m  the  part  of  guardsmen  or  students  and 
steered  clear  of  any  questioning  which  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  touching  upon  crim- 
inal responsibility  for  the  four  deaths.  Con- 
sequently, the  Kent  State  tragedy  has  yet 
to  be  Investigated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  federal  laws  applicable  to  this 
case  In  which  four  Americans  were  shot  to 
death.  In  both  the  Orangeburg  and  Jack- 
son State  tragedies,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice convened  federal  grand  Juries  despite 
the  intervening  action  of  local  grand  Juries, 
and  neither  of  the  local  findings  were  ruled 
unconstitutional  by  a  federal  court. 

In  view  of  these  known  facts,  it  appears 
that  the  principal  reason  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  obligation  im- 
posed by  our  Constitution  is  a  reluctance  to 
submit  to  a  grand  Jury  the  ballistics,  photo- 
graphic and  physical  evidence  now  available 
tat  such  an  investigation.  This  evidence  In- 
dicates that  murder  was  committed  at  Kent 
State,  as  Vice  President  Agnew  asserted  over 
a  year  ago,  and  as  others  have  intimated  re- 
cently. The  Ohio  National  Guard  claims  the 
shooting  was  justified  and.  therefore,  the 
killings  were  Justified.  The  Guard  has  yet  to 
be  called  upon  to  produce  any  evidence  to 
substantiate  their  cUlm.  Why  are  we  so  re- 
luctant to  make  this  demand  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard? 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  in  a 
letter  to  William  Scranton,  Chairman  of  his 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest,  said,  "Law 
enforcement  ofBcers  should  use  only  the  mln- 
Imvun  force  necessary  In  dealing  with  dis- 
orders when  they  arise.  A  himian  life,"  said 
the  President,  "the  life  of  a  student,  soldier 
or  police  offlcer,  \b  a  precious  thing,  and  the 
taking  of  a  life  can  be  justified  only  as  a 
necessary  and  last  resort."  Two  young  women 
and  two  young  men  were  shot  to  death  at 
Kent  State.  Was  the  talcing  of  those  four 
precious  Uvea  a  necessary  and  last  resort? 

Appxndix   1:    Dkpaxtmcnt   or  Jxtsticx  Sum- 

■CAST  or  THS  FBI  iNVKSnCATION 
PaiNC3PLS   COITCLOSIONS 

1.  Most  persons  estimate  that  about  200- 
300  students  were  gathered  around  the  Vic- 
tory Bell  on  the  Commons  with  another  1,000 
or  so  gathered  on  the  hill  directly  behind 
them.  Apparently,  the  crowd  wa»  uHthout  a 
definite  leader,  although  at  least  three  per- 
sons carried  flags. 

2.  The  crowd  apparently  was  initially 
peaceful  and  relatively  quiet. 

3.  Information  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  who  determined  that 
the  rally  would  not  be  held. 

4.  Just  prior  o  the  time  the  Guard  left  Its 
position  on  th  *  practice  field,  members  of 
Troop  a.  were  ordered  to  kneel  and  aim  their 
weapons  at  the  students  in  the  parking  lot 
south  of  Prentice  Hall.  They  did  so,  but  did 
not  fire.  One  person,  however,  probably  an 
officer,  at  this  point  did  fire  a  pistol  In  the 
air.  No  guardsman  admits  firing  this  shot. 

5.  Soma  guardsmen,  including  General 
Canterbury  and  Major  Jones,  claim  that  tha 
Guard  did  ran  out  of  tear  gas  at  this  time. 
However,  in  fact,  it  had  not. 
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6.  Forty-seven  Guardsmen  claim  they  did 
not  fire  their  weapons.  There  are  substantial 
Indications  that  at  least  two  and  poaslMy 
more  Guardsmen  are  LYING  concerning  thla 
fact. 

7.  The  Guardsmen  were  not  surrounded. 
Regardless  of  the  location  of  the  students 
following  them,  photographs  and  television 
film  show  that  only  a  very  few  students  were 
located  between  the  Guard  and  the  Com- 
mons. They  could  easily  have  continued  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  had  been  going. 

8.  NO  guardsman  claims  he  was  hit  with 
rocks  Immediately  prior  to  the  shooting. 

9.  Only  one  guardsman.  Lawrence  Shafer, 
was  injured  on  May  4,  1970.  seriously  enough 
to  require  any  kind  of  medical  treatment.  He 
admits  his  Injury  was  received  some  10  to  16 
minutes  before  the  fatal  volley  was  fired. 

10.  One  guardsman  specifically  states  that 
the  quantity  of  rock  throwing  was  NOT  as 
great  just  prior  to  the  shooting  as  it  had  been 
before. 

11.  There  was  no  sniper. 

12.  The  great  majority  of  Guards  do  not 
state  that  they  were  under  sniper  fire  and 
many  q>eciflcally  state  that  the  first  shots 
came  from  the  National  Guardsmen. 

13.  At  least  one  person  who  has  not  ad- 
mitted firing  his  weapon,  did  so.  The  FBI 
Is  currently  in  possession  of  four  ^>ent  .45 
cartridges  which  came  from  a  weapon  not 
belonging  to  any  person  who  admitted  he 
fired.  The  FBI  has  recently  obtained  all  .45's 
of  persons  who  claimed  they  did  not  fire,  and 
is  checking  them  against  the  spent  car- 
tridges. 

14.  Sergeant  Robert  James  of  Company  A, 
assumed  he'd  been  given  an  order  to  fire,  so 
he  fired  once  in  the  air.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
some  of  the  men  of  the  107th  (TROOP  G) 
were  firing  into  the  crowd,  he  ejected  his  re- 
maining seven  shells  so  he  would  not  fire 
any  more. 

16.  Sergeant  Ruby  Morris  of  Troop  O  pre- 
pared to  fire  his  weapon  but  stopped  when 
he  realized  that  the  "rotmds  were  not  being 
placed."  (?) 

16.  Sergeant  Richard  Love  of  Company  C 
fired  once  In  the  air,  then  saw  others  firing 
into  the  crowd;  he  asserted  he  "could  not 
believe"  that  the  others  were  shooting  into 
the  crowd,  so  he  lowered  his  weapon. 

17.  Four  students  were  killed,  nine  others 
wounded,  three  seriously.  Of  the  students 
who  were  killed,  Jeff  Miller's  body  was  found 
85-90  yards  from  the  Guard.  Allison  Krause 
fell  about  100  yards  away.  William  Schroeder 
and  Sandy  Scheuer  were  approximately  130 
yards  away  from  the  Guard  when  they  were 
shot. 

18.  Although  both  Miller  and  Krause  had 
probably  been  In  the  front  ranks  of  the 
demonstrators  initially,  neither  was  In  a 
position  to  pose  even  a  remote  danger  to  the 
National  Guard  at  the  time  of  the  firing. 
Sandy  Scheuer,  as  best  as  we  can  determme, 
was  on  her  way  to  a  speech  therapy  class. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Schroeder  partici- 
pated in  any  way  in  the  confrontation  that 
day. 

19.  Miller  was  shot  while  facing  the  Guard. 
The  bullet  entered  his  mouth  and  exited  at 
the  base  of  the  posterior  skull.  Both  Krause 
Scheuer  were  shot  from  the  side.  The  bullet 
that  lulled  Allison  Krause  penetrated  the 
upper  left  arm  and  then  into  the  left  lateral 
chest.  The  bullet  which  killed  Sandy  Scheuer 
entered  the  left  front  side  of  her  neck  and 
exited  the  right  front  side.  William  Schroed- 
er was  shot  while  apparently  lying  in  a  prone 
position,  facing  away  from  the  Guard.  The 
bullet  entered  his  left  back  at  the  ^tb  rib 
and  some  fragments  exited  at  the  top  of  his 
left  shoulder. 

20.  Of  the  IS  Kent  State  students  shot, 
none,  so  far  as  we  know  were  associated  with 
either  the  disruption  In  Kent  on  Friday  night. 
May  1,  1970,  ot  the  burning  of  the  ROTC 
building  on  Satimlay  May  2,  1970. 
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21.  Aside  entirely  from  any  questions  of 
specific  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Guardsmen 
or  a  predispoeitioit  to  use  their  weapons,  we 
do  not  know  what  started  the  shooting.  We 
can  only  speculate  on  the  poesibllltles.  For 
example.  Sergeant  Leon  Smith  of  Cmnpany  A 
stated  that  he  saw  a  man  about  20  feet  from 
him  running  at  him  with  a  rock.  Sergeant 
Smith  then  says  he  fired  his  shotgun  once  in 
the  air.  He  alone  of  all  the  Guardsmen  does 
not  mention  hearing  shooting  prior  to  the 
time  he  fired  ...  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
members  of  Troop  G  observed  their  top  non- 
conunlssloned  offlcer.  Sergeant  Pryor,  turn 
and  point  his  weapon  at  the  crowd  and  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Sergeant  Pryor  admits 
that  he  was  pointing  his  weapon  at  the  stu- 
dents prior  to  the  shooting  but  claims  he  was 
loading  it  and  denies  he  fired.  The  FBI  does 
not  believe  he  fired.  Another  possibility  is 
that  one  of  the  Guards  either  panicked  and 
fired  first,  or  intentionally  shot  at  a  student, 
thereby  triggering  the  other  shots.  (Empha- 
sis added) 

By  any  yardstick  these  oondustons  con- 
stitute an  Indictment  of  the  Ohio  NaUonal 
Guard.  They  are  not  the  findings  of  a  com- 
mission or  a  board  of  mqulry.  They  are  the 
findings  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  based  upon  a  massive  investi- 
gation conducted  by  the  most  efficient  and 
sltlllful  investigative  agency  in  the  nation: 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  FBI 
report,  upon  which  the  Justice  Department 
reached  these  conclusions,  runs  to  some 
8,000  pages.  The  thoroughness  and  magni- 
tude of  the  FBI  investigation  was  revealed  by 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  November 
19,  1970,  during  his  appearance  before  a 
House  i4>proprlatlons  subcommittee.  He  said 
the  FBI  assigned  a  peak  of  302  agents  to  the 
Kent  State  case.  The  investigation  cost  $274,- 
100  and  resulted  in  25  volumes  which  were 
furnished  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest. "The  report  contained  both  good  and 
bad  information  concerning  both  sides  of 
the  controversy,"  Hoover  said.  (Emphasis 
added)  Prom  this  massive  FBI  report  the 
Justice  Department  concluded : 

"We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
claim  by  the  national  guard  that  their  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  students  was  fab- 
ricated subsequent  to  the  event." 

Appendix  2;  Ohio  Nationai.  Guabobmen  on 
BuMKTt  Hnx,  12:26  P.M.,  Mat  4tb,  1970 
The  (Milo  NaUonal  Guard  and  the  Justice 
Department  show  that  the  following  guards- 
men were  on  Blanket  Hill  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting. 


Utrtt,  rank,  and  lumts 


Fired 


Ctiimt 
injury 


HH0;0ARNG  COMPANY  H,10mi 

Troop  G: 

Bri(.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Caateriwry No         No 

lit  Lt.  Ralph  G.  Tiicktr N« No' 

Capt.  Raymoed  J.  Srp No No. 

2d  Lt  Alnsnder  D.  Stovsmee No....    No. 

Itt  SgL  Myron  C.  Pryor. (>)  Y«t. 

SFCOkoy  R.  FlodMr Mm.       Yoa 

S.  Sit  Barry  W.  Morria Yoo^       Yoil 

S.  S(t  Rudy  L  Morris No.        Ne. 

Sfi.  Dssnit  L  Brocl(oiirid|i. Vec...  Ne. 

ScLSMor.  LawrMMA Yss....  Yas. 

Sft.  Sitoil,  Joatpk  0 Yat....  Yas. 

SpS.Casa,WilHanil Yas....  Yaa 

Sp4.  BactawaM,  Mm  R. No...  .  Vaa 

Sp4.  Mcfiaa,  Jarnoa  0 Yas....  Vaa 

Sp4.  Paridn*.  WiUianiE. Y*eL...  Yaa 

Sp4.Piafca7JaiiiaaE Yea....  Yaa 

Sp4.  Tkomaa  Uoyd  « Yee....  Yaa. 

Sf4.  ZoKofTiaipliW Yaa.      Yaa 

rtt  McCoy,  MiSaal  D NeT.l.  nT 

Pic  McCoy,  Paul  R Na Yaa. 

Company  A: 

Cpt  Martiii,  JolMi  E Ne Na. 

IstLtClina  DwifMC Ne. Na 

2d  Lt  FaHos,  Hmvard  R. „.  Ne. Na 

SgLMcMaaes  MadMwJ Yea„..  Vaa, 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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wlnl,  mik,  MM  I 


SiLWmtadi  WilliMiC. _ Il«. Mk 

SpS.  Bixler  David  A_ Ito. Ha 

SpS-Brin  BniMW. ^ Na. No. 

SpS.Frisdi  MliiA„ ^...  H»..„.  N*. 

SplMut  RdiwA. rm....  YwL 

SpS.McCMto  RaynandDu Ni Nc 

SpS.  Mi^ttok  D««iilCL_ Na No. 

SpS.  Snort  D«vid  L. Ns No. 

Sp4.  AatiMi.  Dal*  L N« Nai 

Sp4.BneWat.fiiborS No No. 

Sp4.  ConNfiu^  Can  A ._ No. No. 

Sp4.  Cratar,  iaoM*  R Na No. 

Sp4.  Crila«,  KaWi  E. Na N«l 

S»«.  Emck,  Eridi  R Na.....  Nol 

SH  Fani*t,JanM«W Yaa....  Yaa 

SplHtncMar.rafiainF Yaa.-..  Na 

Sp4.  JaaMt,  Robart  D Yaa....  Yt*. 

Sp«.  KliManMn,  Daaa  H Na. No. 

Sp4.llM(.TadW Na No. 

SpA.  NHMItkCariA Na Nai 

Sp4.  Maoriiaad.  Robart  P Na Nai 

Sp4.  Morrii,  Robart  K Na Na. 

Sp4.  Maaar.  Dowoy  E Na Ho. 

Sp4.  Mytn,  RoMiia  B Yaa....  No. 

Sp4.  Rapp.  RusmR  E..  Jr Yat...  Vat. 

Sp4.  Rotm,  David  E Ma.....  N«l 

Sp4.  SaiM,  Laaa  H Yaa....  No. 

Sp4.  Taiiart,  Wayna  R Na..  ..  No. 

Sa4.  ZlmaanMa.  Paul  R Na Yaa. 

He.  Biddla.  Rodnay  R Yaa....  No. 

Pfe.Baat.StavaaL Na.....  No. 

Mt.  Brawn,  Jama*  K_ Yas Yaa. 

MtBariar.  AIUrtL.,Jr_._ Na No. 

nG.FanWThaMaD Mil..-.  Nai 

ntCaauMN,  Ranald  D-„.„ Hai..-.  Na. 

nc.  Haff,  Normal!  L. Hi. No. 

Pit.  .Inati,  Jottiay  I .  ■>_.„  No. 

PttLarMb.RSckardA Ha.....  No. 

P«c.  MiHor.  Staphaa  0_ Na No. 

Pfe.  Mawrar,  Larry  t_ Yaa.-..  Na. 

P»e.  Naujaka.  Paal«_. No Nai 

Pte.  Rabar,  PMWp  D- Yaa.      Ya^ 

Pfc.  Shada.  RidMid  R Yaai...  Yak 

Pfc.  Snydar,  RidMrd  B Yat. Yaa. 

Pfc.  Slandferd,  Richard  D_ Na. Nol 

gteriLtD..:-.:::::::::::::yV-::£: 

P«2.HMta^  Lamia D Yaa....  Ma 

Compaay  C: 

Sit.  Lava.  Richard  ll._ YaaL...  No. 

»"i—  0). 

HHCA45TH 
Maj.  Jonas.  Harry  D »•.....  No. 

mn/inam 

LL  C.  Fanimar,  Cbarlaa  L No Na. 


■Unit 

Tbe  above  list  shows  that  78  officers  and 
men  were  on  the  crest  of  Blanket  HlU  at  the 
time  of  tbe  shooting.  It  also  shows  38  of  the 
76  ••  baTlng  fired.  Tbe  Justice  Department 
says  39  fired,  and  the  President's  Commission 
saya  38  flredl  It  is  significant  that  so  many 
goardamen  claimed  Injuries,  partlcul^y 
tbOM  who  fired,  whereas  tbe  FBI  reports  that 
only  ONK  guardsman  sustained  an  Injury 
requiring  "any  kind"  of  medical  treatment  t 

Apnmiz  3:  CBS-TV  Nkwb:  Imtbtibw  Wrra 
ICAjoa  JoHK  SucoMs:  CBS  SrxinMe  Nxwa 
WtrH  Waltb  Ckonkir,  NovKmsB  3.  1970 
KusALT.  As  of  tonight  it's  legal  to  criticize 
that  Ohio  grand  Jury  report  which  absolTed 
the  Hatlonal  Guard  of  responsibility  for  the 
killing  of  four  students  at  Kent  State  Unl- 
veialty.  A  federal  Judge  today  knocked  down  a 
local  court  order  which  forbade  anybody  In- 
vtdTed  to  comment  on  the  grand  Jury  find- 
ings. A  Justice  Department  sununary  of  an 
FBI  report,  which  leaked  out  last  week,  paints 
a  far  different  picture  from  the  Ohio  grand 
Jury  version.  The  FBI  says  the  Ohiardamen 
never  thought  their  lives  were  In  danger  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  report:  'There  Is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  claim  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Guard  that  their  lives  were  endangered 
was  fabricated  subsequent  to  the  event."  It 
develops  today  that  one  of  the  people  who 
rtissgrwes  with  the  state  grand  Jury's  fin<n«g 
holding  the  students  and  tbe  university  to 
blame  Is  tbe  chaplain  of  the  National  Onazd 
outfits  that  did  the  shooting.  Robert  Scbakne 
reports. 

BcHAxm.  Last  May,  four  days  after  ttie 
Kent  State  sbootliig.  CBS  News  learned  that 
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a  National  Ouard  chi^laln  who's  been  on  the 
aoane  was  MMrply  erltloal  In  pclvste  conver- 
sations of  the  command  decisions  that  had 
led  to  the  shooting.  Tbe  National  Ouard 
commanders  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  tbe  state 
ci4>ltal.  at  tbe  time  tried  to  keep  tbe  <^>»*pi^<n 
from  making  bis  criticisms  public.  I  was  In 
the  office  of  tbe  Deputy  Ouard  Conunander, 
Brigadier  Oenersl  Robert  Canterbury,  when 
I  overheard  bint  say  on  tbe  telephone,  re- 
ferring to  the  chaplain:  "We've  got  to  shut 
him  up.  ThU  could  be  fatal." 

Until  today,  that  chaplain  had  said  noth- 
ing In  public.  He's  the  Reverend  John  Simons, 
Major,  United  States  Army,  Ohio  National 
Guard,  Senior  Chaplain  of  tbe  107tb  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment.  In  civilian  life.  Simons  Is 
pastor  of  an  Episcopal  Church  In  a  Cleveland 
suburb.  Raised  In  a  military  family  with 
generals  and  West  Pointers  his  close  relatives, 
John  Simons  has  worried  and  agonized  pri- 
vately about  what  be  saw  last  May  4th  at 
Kent  State. 

Simons.  I  think  the  Initial  mistake  was 
m»C  at  the  state  level  with  tbe  Adjutant 
General  and  the  Governor,  who  apparently 
feels  that  every  casq>us  disorder  Is  another 
Normandy  invasion,  so  you  go  In  with  weap- 
ons loaded  with  rounds,  which  Is  not.  you 
know,  Kent  campus  or  any  other  college  cam- 
pus Is  not  coming  up  Iwo  Jlma.  And  second,  I 
think  that  we  did  not  have  the  men  In  enough 
numbers  or  tbe  equipment  to  control  that 
situation  at  noon  on  that  day.  Had  we  waited 
until,  for  Instance,  tbe  shotguns  arrived,  and 
reserves  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  where 
they  had  been  awakened  the  night  before,  I 
think  we  could  have  done  a  better  Job,  with- 
out— I  think  we  could  have  done  the  Job 
without  bloodshed. 

I  have  no  idea  why  tbe  shooting  started 
except  as  I  reconstruct  It  from  talking  to  the 
men  Immediately  afterwards,  and  doing  some 
counseling  In  the  weeks  that  followed,  that 
some  were  legitimately  afraid  and  confused 
to  what  was  going  on.  A  few  were  anffry. 
$o  they  were  in  a  position  where  some- 
one, or  tome,  eould  act  out  their  fear  and 
anger  in  a  very  lethal  way,  and  I  think  this 
is  what  occurred. 

ScHAKNK.  And  what  did  tbe  men  who  had 
fired  say? 

Simons.  Some  said  they  bad  fired  In  tbe  air. 
Some  said  they  had  not  fired.  One  said  he 
had  fired  right  down  the  gulley,  meaning — 
I'm  sure  he  meant  that  he  had  put  it  where 
it  hurt. 

ScHAKNx.  Did  be  say  why? 

SiMoifs.  No,  I  dont  think  he  had  to  say 
why.  /  think  he  was  fust  mad  and  angry  and 
Ured,  and  sick  of  it. 

ScaAKNE.  Are  you  saying  in  effect  that 
Guard  unit  was  not  a  oontroUed  disciplined 
military  unit? 

Simons.  Absolutely.  Somebody  fired  with- 
out orders. 

ScHAKNX.  The  unit  that  went  up,  or  the 
men  who  went  up,  were  they  fresh  troopa, 
were  they  tired?  I — you  tell  me.  .  .  . 

Simons.  No,  they  were  not  fresh.  They'd 
been — those  men  bad  been  pulling  duty,  be- 
tween tbe  truckers  and  tbe  campus  thing, 
for  several  days  and  nights.  Secondly,  this 
was  for  some  of  those  men,  especially  those 
men  of  tbe  107th,  the  third  time.  In  a  sense, 
that  they'd  been  out  within  a  month. 

ScHAKNx.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  Ohio 
who  say  tbe  students  had  It  coming;  If  they 
didn't  want  to  get  shot  they  shouldn't  have 
been  rioting.  The  guard  simply  did  what  it 
bad  to  do  because  the  men  were  endangered. 
You've  heard  that  argument. 

Simons.  I  think  tbsA  these  perbapa  blood- 
thirsty types  who  have  never  either  fired  or 
heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  I  think  theyt« 
very  naive,  bunting  for  a  simple  solutioa. 
After  all,  one  of  the  teste  of  democracy  la 
how  much  dissension  it  will  allow  and  bow 
peaceful  it  can  keep  that  dlasenaion.  and  I 
think  democracy  lost  that  round. 

ScHAKm.  If  I  bad  to  put  It  simply  to  yon. 
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should  shooting  have  taken  place  in  Kent 
that  day?  Was  the  situation  so  bad  that  the 
men  had  to  fireT 

Simons.  No. 

SCHAKNX.  You  care  something  about  the 
Army  and  care  something  about  the  National 
Ouard.  Why  then  are  you  sitting  here  this 
afternoon  criticizing  what  they  did? 

Simons.  Well,  I  happen  to  believe  that  I 
did  not  give  my  soul  to  tbe  church  when  I 
was  ordained,  or  to  my  wife  when  I  was  mar- 
ried, or  to  tbe  Guard  when  I  was  commis- 
sioned. So  I  have  no  feelings  about  not  criti- 
cizing, if  I  feel  It  can  be  helpful. 

KxTSALT.  A  spokesman  for  tbe  Ohio  Na- 
tional Ouard  said  there  would  be  no  com- 
ment from  tbe  Guard  or  its  commanders 
about  the  critical  remarks  oX  Chaplain 
Simons.    (Emphasis  added) 


Appendix  4 :  A  Paxss  Rxixass  bt  the  Parents 

or  THE  FOUK  YotTTHS  Kn.T.FI)  AT  KXNT  STATX 

Univbxsitt,  Mat  4,  1970 

Issued  on  their  behalf  by:  Rev.  John  P. 
Adams,  Director,  Dept.  of  Law,  Justice,  and 
Community  Relations,  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns,  Tbe  United  Methodist 
Church.  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

It  has  always  been  tbe  genius  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  to  provide  a  remedy  for  in- 
justice. EUw:h  branch  of  government  comple- 
ments the  other,  and  provides  adjustments 
for  deficiencies.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  the  effective  remedy  is  not  forthcoming 
and  the  senseless  killing  of  our  children  at 
Kent  State  University  is  such  a  time. 

There  have  been  a  numt>er  of  extensive 
investigations  and  their  findings  have  raised 
so  many  disturbing  questions  that  could  only 
be  satisfactorily  answered  by  a  federal  grand 
Jury.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  effec- 
tive remedy  in  this  tragedy,  but  it  has  been 
incredibly  reluctant  to  respond  despite  its 
own  scathing  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
and  actions  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard.  Hav- 
ing raised  such  grave  questions  and  having 
maMle  such  ominous  Inferences  regarding  the 
National  Guard  we  believe  it  is  Inexcusable 
for  tbe  Depariment  to  then  remain  silent. 
The  Department's  summary  of  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation has  dismissed  or  challenged  the 
principal  excuses  offered  by  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  in  defense  of  their  conduct  one 
year  ago  today.  We,  therefore,  believe  It 
would  be  monstrous  to  then  deny  us,  tbe 
parents,  the  Judicial  forum  wherein  tbe 
attention  of  the  American  people  may  be 
focused  on  the  viewpoint  that  responsibility 
for  the  killing  oT  our  children  does  not  rest 
solely  upon  the  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istration at  Kent  State  University. 

We  have  been  compelled  by  the  silence  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  file  clvU  suits  in 
Ohio.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  course  because 
it  implies  that  we  primarily  seek  monetary 
compensation  rather  than  a  public  presenta- 
tion of  the  truth  which  will  show  our  dead 
children's  peers  that  our  system  fulfills  its 
historic  obligation  to  provide  equal  Justice 
for  all  and  is,  therefore,  a  system  we  must 
preserve  and  protect.  We  make  this  appeal 
for  a  federal  grand  Jury  because  the  truth 
of  what  happened  has  become  tbe  fifth 
victim  of  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Krauae,  parents  of 
Allison  Krause. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Miller,  parent  of  Jeffrey 
Miller. 

Mr.  Bernard  Miller,  parent  of  JeSKy 
Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Scheuer,  parents  of 
Sandy  Scheuer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schroeder,  parents  of 
William  .Schroeder. 

AppxNmx  6 :  A  Cau.  lo*  Ait  Accottntxho 
A  year  has  paved  slnoe  tbe  sbootlng  of 
■tndants  at  Kent  8Ute  Xtalverslty  and  Jack- 
son State  OoUege,  and  no  one  has  yet  had 
to  answer  for  their  deaths.  In  these  inei- 
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dents,  Bix  young  people  were  killed  and 
others  Injured  aa  a  result  of  apparentty 
Indiscriminate  gunfire  by  uniformed  puBUo 
employees.  Under  such  circumstanoes,  the 
pubUc  has  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
force  exercised  in  Its  name  has  been  rightly 
exercised.  The  families  of  those  who  died 
have  a  right  to  knov/  why  they  were  killed. 

There  have  been  several  third-party  In- 
vestigations of  these  incidents,  sufficient  to 
suggest  that  neither  the  authority  nor  tbe 
justifloatlor  for  firing  lethal  weajjons  at  un- 
armed students  Is  clear.  In  each  Instance, 
local  grand  Juries  have  declared  tbe  law- 
enforcement  officers  guiltless  without  ex- 
amining all  tbe  evidence  or  the  officers. 
None  of  these  Investigations  has  afforded  tbe 
Injured  parties — and  society — an  accounting 
from  those  responsible  for  these  exercises 
of  official  violence.  They  may  be  able  to 
Justify  their  actions,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  obliged  to  do  so  in  a  fortim  where  their 
explanaticm  is  subject  to  cross-examination 
and  the  rules  of  evidence. 

It  Is  not  our  intention,  nor  within  our 
competence,  to  Judge  the  legal  questions  at 
issue  here.  But  it  is  every  citizen's  right  and 
duty  to  assess  the  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  in  public  events  of  life  and  death, 
and  even  to  Judge  tbe  CMlequacy  of  tbe  law 
and  their  application  for  the  purposes  of 
Justice. 

Public  officials  should  enjoy  considerable 
latitude  in  exercising  their  discretion,  and 
allowance  should  be  made  for  honest  error 
of  Judgment  in  trying  to  serve  tbe  public 
good.  But  public  officials  are  not  protected 
by  their  office  for  acts  that  exceed  the  au- 
thority of  that  office.  To  shoot  citizens  who 
do  not  actually  endanger  public  health  and 
safety  is  more  than  Just  an  "honest  error  of 
Judgment."  If  that  is  what  bapp>ened  In  these 
instances,  then  those  respyonsible  should  be 
subject  to  tbe  kind  of  penalty  that  private 
citizens  would  pay  for  comparable  damage. 
Neither  tbe  police  nor  the  mUltia  Is  or  should 
be  clothed  with  authority  to  act  as  instant 
Judge,  Jury  and  executioner.  There  may  be 
circumstances  where  the  use  of  lethal  force 
Is  Justified,  but  those  who  use  it  under  color 
of  law  should  not  be  immune  from  giving  to 
the  public  they  serve  an  accounting  of  its 
use. 

In  a  nation  that  genuinely  respects  law 
and  order,  policemen  are  not  above  the  law 
nor  students  below  it.  Law  protects  and 
binds  them  both.  If  students  are  unruly,  the 
proper  remedy  is  not  impulsive  and  Indis- 
criminate slaughter.  If  they  break  the  law, 
they  should  be  punished  for  it  as  the  law 
provides,  proportionately  and  by  due  proc- 
ess. If  police  or  militiamen  break  the  law, 
they  too  should  be  punished  for  it.  propor- 
tionately and  by  due  process.  Instead  we  see 
the  former  slain  seemingly  at  random  and 
tbe  latter  subject  to  no  penalty  at  all — 
a  situation  which  is  tbe  opposite  of  law  and 
order. 

Surely  a  full  year  U  long  enough  for  due 
deliberation  and  for  allowing  state  authori- 
ties to  act.  but  they  have  not  acted. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  tbe  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  rectify  this  situation 
either  by  prosecuting  those  reqionslble  under 
extsting  laws  or,  if  these  are  Inadequate,  to 
seek  laws  which  will  provide  an  adeqxiate 
remedy  for  such  situations  In  the  future. 

In  the  absence  of  prosecution  and  with  a 
view  to  enacting  suitable  legal  lemedies. 
Congress  should  Investigate  these  incidents, 
seeking  answers  for  tbe  pubUc  to  questions 
such  as  tbose  attached. 

Pending  such  actions  by  federal  and  state 
authorities,  tbe  several  aggrieved  parties 
should  be  given  every  support  and  enoour- 
agement  as  they  seek  by  civil  suits  to  ob- 
tain an  accounting  frtMn  the  public  officials 
they  believe  have  wronged  tbem.  It  Is  not 
their  own  cause  alone  they  are  i««iw*fli»»^ffg 
but  that  of  aU  dtlsens  who  value  impsrUsl 
law  and  a  humane  order. 


'.fV'-i'-'- 
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On  tbe  anniversary  of  their  deaths  may  our 
nation  pwpetuate  tbe  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased students  by  renewing  our  oommlt- 
ment  to  pursue  Justice  and  to  determine 
responsibility  for  eetabllsbing  safegtiards  for 
tbose  participating  in  tbe  democratic  process. 

Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Wedel.  President.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  tbe 
XSSJl. 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Elsendratb,  President, 
The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden.  President,  The 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  The 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Mrs.  Wayne  W.  Harrington.  President,  Tbe 
Women's  Division.  Board  of  Missions.  Tbe 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Rabbi  Solomon  J.  Sbarfman,  President,  Tbe 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Dr.  A.  Dudley  Ward,  General  Secretary. 
The  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns.  The 
United  Methodist  Church. 
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CURRENT  NATIONAL  ISSUES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OF  OKIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constituents 
wherein  I  solicit  their  views  on  current 
national  issues.  I  have  found  that  most  of 
the  people  in  the  district  like  this  method 
of  expressing  themselves  and  not  only 
do  they  complete  the  questionnaire  but 
they  use  the  back  side  to  comment  m 
other  matters  not  specifically  listed.  I 
have  Just  finished  tabulating  this  year's 
returns  and  would  like  to  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Tliey  are  as  follows: 
QmsnoNNAns 
(Answers  in  percent) 

1.  Do  you  think  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
should  retire  as  head  of  the  FBI?  Yes,  44: 
No,  56. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  many  of  the  leaders 
of  today's  "marches"  and  "demonstrations" 
have  revcriutlon  as  their  ultimate  goaJ?  Yes, 
81;  No,  19. 

3.  Do  you  favor : 

(a)  trade  with  Red  China?  Yes,  56;  No,  44. 

(b)  seating  Red  China  in  the  UJT.?  Yes.  64; 
No.  46. 

4.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  need  for  a 
federally  Imposed  "no  fault"  automobile  In- 
surance? Yes,  69;  No  41. 

6.  Do  you  support  proposals  to  increase 
the  federal  minimum  wage  to  93.00  per  hour? 
Yes,  49;  No,  61. 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  tbe  President's  plan 
to  share  federal  funds  with  local  and  state 
governments  without  federal  contix^?  Yes, 
56:  No,  44. 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  federally-controlled 
program  of  national  health  insurance  for 
everyone  to  be  financed  by  increased  Social 
Security  taxes?  Yes,  31;  No,  69. 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  tbe  President's  Vlet- 
namizatlon  and  withdrawal  program  for 
ending  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam?  Yes,  76; 
No,  34. 

9.  Do  you  believe  we  should  set  In^Kxrt 
quotas  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  certain 
foreign  goods  flooding  Americam  markets? 
Yes,  76;  No,  34. 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  plan  of  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  provide  a 
family  of  four  with  a  federally  financed 
guaranteed  income  of  B3.400.00  annually? 
Yes,  34;  No.  76. 


11.  Would  you  favor  tougher  Presidential 
action  to  control  wage  and  price  Increases  in 
an  effort  to  curb  InflatloD?  Yes,  88;  No,  13. 

13.  Should  our  laws  be  amended  to  require 
binding  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in  in- 
dustries whose  operations  affect  our  national 
Interests?  Yes,  87;  No,  13. 

13.  For  farmers:  The  present  Farm  Bill 
gives  you  greater  freedom  to  plant  accord- 
ing to  yotir  own  individual  needs.  Will  It  also 
Increase  your  Income?  Yes,  48;  No,  53. 


TEXAS      HIGHWAY      DEPARTMENT 
CONCERNED  OVER  HIGHWAY  BILL 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

op  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speako",  I  voted 
yesterday  to  recommit  HJl.  4354.  con- 
cerning motorbUB  limits  on  the  interstate 
system  of  roads,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  do  so  because  I  had  re- 
ceived, OQ  May  27,  1971,  a  letter  from 
the  Texas  Highway  Department  advising 
me  that  the  department  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  potential  effect  of  this 
Ull.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  time  the  text 
of  this  letter  in  an  effort  to  further  ex- 
plain my  position: 

TsxAs  Highway  Depaxtmxnt. 

AusUn,  Tex.,  May  27,  1971. 
Hon.  BiLi.  AscHEX, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  AscHKs:  This  is  in  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  May  19  concerning  tbe 
pending  consideration  of  KM.  4354  on  the 
House  floor  and  inviting  ovir  advice  and 
views  on  this  Issue. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  poten- 
tial overall  effect  of  this  legislation.  While 
It  is  drawn  up  to  serve  a  small  group  of 
highway  users  on  that  small  segment  of 
highways  which  is  most  adequately  designed, 
the  Interstatte  System;  there  are  factors 
which  would  inevitably  broaden  its  impact, 
llie  location  of  terminals,  service  areas,  and 
detours  along  other  public  roads  would  cause 
a  restriction  to  movement  on  Interstate 
Highways  to  be  most  difficult  to  administer 
and  enforce.  And  if  wider  buses  can  be  al- 
lowed, other  highway  users  would  surely  fol- 
low with  arguments  for  similar  legislation  to 
meet  their  needs.  In  view  of  these  factors, 
we  are  concerned  with  the  Influence  on  high- 
way development  and  traffic  safety  which 
would  result  if  the  width  limits  were  in- 
creased for  all  vehicles  on  all  highways,  as 
mU  as  under  the  "dual  set"  of  regulations 
proposed  by  HJt.  4354. 

The  minimum  13  foot  lane  specified  on 
the  Interstate  System  design  standards  and 
generally  used  on  all  new  construction  of 
major  highways,  was  developed  on  tbe  basis 
of  lateral  placement  studies  using  tbe  nor- 
mal weaving  of  a  conventional  truck  and 
automobile  as  it  progresses  down  tbe  lane  at 
normal  highway  q>eeds.  Tbe  normal  weaving 
requirements  take  up  about  10  feet  of  lane 
width  which  leaves  only  about  13  inches  lee- 
way on  each  edge  of  13  foot  lanes.  Any  in- 
crease in  vehicle  width  would  materially 
reduce  the  margin  of  safety  with  a  possible 
increase  in  side-swipe  accidents.  Two  103 
Inch  vehicles  cannot  safely  meet  or  pass  on 
9  or  10  foot  lane  highways  without  one  or 
both  of  tbe  wheels  leaving  the  pavement. 
The  added  stress  on  pavement  edges  together 
with  wear  on  the  adjacent  roadway  shoulders 
would  add  considerably  to  maintenance 
costs. 

While  w«  could  go  into  considerable  fur- 
ther detaU  on  our  thinking  in  this  matter 
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tt  !■  tatt  that  tlMs*  oommnnU  wpteln  In 
feiMnl  our  re—oiM  for  rwoommondlng  re- 
t«nUoii  ct  the  M  Inch  orerali  vldtb  for  aU 
▼ehlelw  OQ  aU  ■ystem*  of  blghway.  This  op- 
portunltT  to  eommcnt  oa  pendlnc  IsgUU- 
Uon  U  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  C.  DllfCWAU., 

State  Highwrng  Engineer. 
P.S. — ^We  acknowledge  that  this  may  be 
at  varlanoe  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  that  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials.  ' 


HJl.  1746.  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   lOEW    TOSK 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  BKPRESENTATIVK8 

Thunday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  or  aroiind  September  15  the  House  will 
consider  legislation  which  will  have  a 
serious  impcMSt  on  our  commitment  to- 
ward equality  and  social  Justice. 

Alter  a  long  struggle,  HJt.  1746.  the 
Equal  Emplojrment  Act  of  1971,  will  be 
considered  undo'  a  3-hour  open  rule.  I 
feel  that  this  biU  is  a  major  milestone  in 
our  struggle  against  discrimination  in 
employment,  especially  on  the  grounds  of 
race  and  sex.  Since  its  inception  in  1964, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  has  lacked  oif  oroement  au- 
thority. This  bill  would  provide  such  en- 
forcement by  giving  EEOC  power  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders.  Tliose  who  op- 
pose the  bill  do  so  because  they  believe 
enforcement  authority  should  come 
through  court  action. 

Based  upon  my  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, it  is  my  view  that  the  cease- 
and-desist  power  of  HJl.  1746  will  give 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  clear  and  effective  authority 
to  deal  with  employment  dlscrlmlnatlan, 
both  on  an  individual  and  group  basis. 
The  major  provision  of  H.R.  1746,  grant- 
ing EEOC — after  full  investigations  and 
hearings — the  power  to  issue  Judicially 
a:iorceable  cease-cmd-deslst  orders 
against  employers  who  are  found  to  dis- 
criminate in  their  employment  practices 
provides  the  best  means  for  attaining 
equal  employment  and  deter  patterns 
and  practices  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion. 

This  view  is  sumwrted  by  the  experi- 
ences of  32  States  which  have  the  au- 
thority to  issue  administrative  cease- 
and-desist  orders  of  some  kind.  In  New 
York  State  alone,  which  has  had  cease- 
and-desist  powers  since  1945. 16.129  com- 
plaints were  received  between  1945  and 
1967.  Of  these  complaints  98  percent — 
or  all  but  326 — wa«  settled  before  they 
were  ordered  for  a  hearing  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  those  ordered  for 
hearing  were  settled  before  the  hearing 
was  ONnideted.  In  contrast,  17,000 
charges  were  filed  with  the  EEOC  in  fis- 
cal year  1970  and  of  those  cluu^es  only 
225  resulted  in  sucoeafol  conciliations. 

HJ%.  1746  al^  constdidates  In  the 
EEOC  the  power  to  deal  with  emidoy- 
ment  discrimination  presently  under  the 
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Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance.  The  eCTect  of  such 
a  consolidation  wiU  provide  better  and 
more  uniform  enforcement  against  em- 
plojrment  discrimination  at  all  levels. 

This  strongly  needed  legislation  is  an 
affirmative  step  toward  social  equality.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
acted  promptly  to  grant  H.R.  1746  a  rule 
so  that  the  full  House  can  work  its  will 
on  this  important  measure. 


Jvly  22,  1971 


sovnrr  presence  in  middle  east 

THREATENS  WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLOaXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Miami  Herald  expresses  my  own  sense 
of  foreboding  when  I  read  of  the  Joint 
communique  issued  by  Egypt  and  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  conditions  to  which 
they  expect  Israel  to  adhere  as  a  price 
for  the  recvening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Soviet  presence  in  Egypt  has  been 
growing  continually  since  the  6-day  war 
in  1967  until  it  has  reached  the  point 
today  where  it  Is  a  powerful  and  ever- 
ready  force  poised  to  strike  at  Israel  in 
the  guise  of  Egyptian  forces  but  with 
the  full  strength  of  Soviet  military 
power. 

The  communique  calling  for  full  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  from  all  occupied  ter- 
nt<n7  as  a  condition  for  the  reopeiUng 
of  the  Suez  Canal  can  only  be  inter- 
preted, in  view  of  this  military  presence, 
as  a  direct  threat  to  Israel  and  to  world 
peace. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  Israel  to 
effect  total  withdrawal  from  territory 
which  was  so  hard-won  and  which  that 
beleaguered  nation  believes  is  absolutely 
vital  to  its  cmitinued  security  and  very 
existence.  Probably,  given  the  proper 
diplomatic  circumstances,  some  with- 
drawal will  eventually  take  place.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union's  action  in  Join- 
ing in  this  communique  can  only  serve  to 
polarize  the  situation  further  and  add 
another  stone  to  the  perilous  road  to- 
ward wiLr  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  call  the  Miami  Herald  editorial  to 
the  attenti(»i  of  our  colleagues. 
Moscow's  Voica  Adds  Prxn.  To  Puixoxrr, 
Sttks   Dsmands 

Few  developments  In  the  Middle  East  could 
be  more  ominous  than  the  joUit  communique 
Issued  In  Moscow  by  Egypt  and  the  Soviet 
Union  declarliLg  that  reopening  of  the  Sues 
Canal  must  be  accompanied  by  total  IsraeU 
withdrawal  from  occupied  Arab  lands. 

Rxissla's  16- year  treaty  with  Egypt  U  one 
thing.  At  points  it  Is  vague.  A  joint  commu- 
nique Is  quite  another.  At  the  very  least  It 
obliges  the  USSR  to  be  a  party  to  a  iinllateral 
peace  settlement  forced  on  Israel.  Indeed,  we 
can  place  no  other  construction  on  this  bU 
of  madc^  diplomacy. 

In  Jerusalem  last  month  Israeli  Defense 
Minister  Moahe  Dayan  listed  four  conditions 
tor  reopening  Sues:  a  permanent  ceaaeflre. 
no  croaalng  by  Eoyptlan  troops,  free  navlga- 


tkm  and  a  Mparat*  agiMma&t  on  the  terms 
of  the  reopeolng  whleh  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  an  overall  aettlement. 

Thla  Is  a  hard-line  position.  It  wlU  not  be 
altered  voluntarUy.  The  fact  U  that  larael  has 
comparatlTtiy  UtUe  stake  in  the  canal  since 
It  now  may  enjoy  undisputed  use  of  Its  port 
of  Kllat  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

The  joint  communique  is  ominous  for  the 
fact  that  it  makes  the  Soviet  Union  an  ac- 
tive, committed  partner  with  Egypt  In  a  spe- 
cific diplomatic  and  military  area. 

The  implication  is  that  Israel  must  back 
down  or  face  whatever  wrath  the  Russians, 
with  their  naval  and  air  presence  so  obvious 
^  Bgypt.  may  be  able  to  visit  on  It. 

"The  problem  of  opening  the  canal  for 
shipping  cannot  be  solved  in  Isolation  from 
other  problems  of  the  settlement  and  should 
be  in  context  with  an  agreement  on  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Israeli  troops"  to  the  pre-lBS7 
frontiers,  says  the  communique. 

Of  course,  this  Is  to  ask  the  Impoaalble  of 
a  country  which  has  fought  and  won  three 
wars  for  survival  and  must  rely  now  in  large 
part  on  the  new  frontiers  which  offer  greater 
security. 

Some  of  these  frontiers  probably  will  be 
adjusted  in  time.  To  demand,  that  all  of  them 
be  vacated,  as  Egypt  has  demanded  repeated- 
ly. Is  not  realistic.  The  addlUon  of  Moacow's 
voice  to  those  demands  creates  an  entirely 
new  situation  fraught  with  peril  for  the  only 
fast  friend  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East  and  for  American  diplomacy  as  well. 


ALASKAN  PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIOAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton 
told  a  committee  of  Congress  that  a  great 
many  unsolved  problems  were  presented 
by  the  proposal  to  build  an  oil  pipeline 
in  Alaska  and  that  he  was  a  long  way 
from  approving  the  project.  Last  month 
the  Secretary  visited  Alaska,  and  state- 
ments he  made  while  there  and  since  his 
return  sound  as  if  he  contemplates  issu- 
ing a  pipeline  permit  as  early  as  this 
fall. 

I  do  not  know  the  basis  for  Secretary 
Morton's  present  thinking.  I  do  know  that 
many  formidable  questions  about  the  en- 
vironmental acceptability  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  pipeline  project  were 
raised  in  the  Interior  Department  hear- 
ings in  February  and  March.  Those  ques- 
tions included  how  a  48-lnch  hot-oil  pipe- 
line safely  could  cross  one  of  the  conti- 
nent's most  active  earthquake  zones,  how 
It  could  be  constructed  in  treacherous 
permafrost,  how  it  could  be  built  above 
ground  without  obstructing  animfti  mi- 
grations and  blighting  the  great  Alaskan 
wilderness,  and  how  the  oil  could  be 
shipped  from  the  proposed  pipeline 
terminus  at  Valdez  to  west  coast  re- 
fineries without  serious  tanker  spills. 

I  also  know  that  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  not  yet  addressed 
themselves  to  the  very  serious  issue  of 
the  present  lack  of  a  comprehensive  land 
use  plan  for  Alaska.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  there  should  be  such  a  plan  before 
the  northern  Alaska  wilderness  is  opened 
up  to  exploitation  and  devdk>pment,  as 
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the  im>po6ed  pipeline  project  would  open 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch on  June  16  published  a  perceptive 
editorial  expressing  hope  that  Secretary 
Morton  would  not  act  hastily  to  approve 
a  project  involving  such  serious  implica- 
tions as  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline.  I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial 
In  the  Recobd  at  this  point. 
Wbat's  thx  Huaar? 

After  stating  in  February  that  he  was  in 
no  great  haste  to  give  his  approval  to  the 
proposed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline,  Interior 
Secretary  Morton  now  gives  every  impres- 
sion of  being  in  a  great  rush  over  the  matter. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  he  announced  he  would 
Issue  his  decision  on  the  pipe  by  Septem:>er, 
this  updating  his  previously  announced 
schedule  by  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  and 
now  says  he  will  act  by  July  15. 

Upon  assuming  office,  Mr.  Morton  said 
there  were  unanswered  questions  on  the 
pipeline's  impact  on  the  Alaskan  environ- 
ment and  nothing  that  has  occurred  since 
has  removed  the  doubt.  Exactly,  in  fact,  the 
opposite.  The  Army  Corpe  of  Engineers, 
among  others,  since  has  Issued  a  criti- 
cal report  of  the  project's  threat  to 
ecology  and  Representative  Aspin  has  re- 
vealed that  as  late  as  a  week  before  the  In- 
terior hearings  on  the  pipeline  In  February, 
the  consortium  with  North  Slope  oil  interests 
said  the  pipe  was  as  yet  undesigned  and 
would  be  designed  "as  we  go  along."  The  pas- 
sage of  a  few  months  should  scarcely  make 
that  statement  any  more  reassuring. 

Mr.  Morton  plans  an  inspection  tour  along 
the  pipeline  route  this  month.  As  he  sur- 
veys the  matchless  subarctic  wilderness,  we 
hope  the  Secretary  will  remember  that  a  de- 
cision made  In  haste,  whatever  the  momen- 
tary economic  benefits,  may  result  In  con- 
sequences that  the  nation  will  regret  for  a 
long  time. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   tLLINOtS 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  recent  specula- 
tion about  further  attempts  to  legislate 
trade  restrictions,  I  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  briefly  restate  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  a  restrictive  trade  policy.  No  one 
can  disagree  with  the  intentions  of  those 
who  advocate  the  imposition  of  import 
quotas,  because  after  all,  they  are  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  disruption  of  human 
and  material  resources.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  consequences  of  import  reg- 
ulation are  detrimental  to  both  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  welfare. 

Although  protective  of  jobs  in  certain 
domestic  industries,  quotas  do  not  neces- 
sarily increase  our  aggregate  national 
employment.  Offsetting  imemployment 
may  develop  in  our  export  industries  as  a 
result  of  either  an  import  quota-induced 
curtailment  of  foreign  dollar  reserves. 
or  from  retaliation  against  American  ex- 
port products.  In  addition,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  lower-priced  Imports,  quotas 
on  textiles  and  shoes  would  contribute 
substantially  to  Inflationary  pressure  in 
an  area  that  would  be  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  llvtaig. 

Perhaps,  however.  It  is  even  more  cru- 
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clal  to  study  the  foreign  ramiScations  of 
a  restrictive  American  trade  policy.  Im- 
port regulations  have  an  essentially  con- 
tractive Impact  upon  foreign  economies 
due  to  the  resultiiig  export  losses.  Sub- 
sequenUy,  internal  political  pressure  may 
compel  foreign  nations  to  retaliate  by 
raising  their  own  trade  barriers.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  Jerry  de  St.  Paer, 
an  American  businessman,  originally 
from  Wheaton,  m.,  and  presentiy  residi'^g 
in  Brazil.  I  share  with  him  the  belief 
that,  "free  trade  and  the  competition 
which  it  embodies  are  central  to  our  Na- 
tion's long-term  best  interests."  At  this 
point  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  de  St.  Paer's  letter  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues : 

U.S.  Tbade  Polict 

Rio  de  Januxo,  Baazn., 

July  8. 1971. 
Congressman  John  B.  AMontsoN. 
LongiDorth.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  CoNcaassMAN  ANDxasoN :  The  purpoee 
of  this  letter  is  to  express  my  appreciation  as 
an  American  bvislnessman  overseas  for  the 
support  you  have  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  United  States  trade  policy  and  to 
explain  why  I  feel  your  continued  supp>ort  of 
this  policy  is  serving  more  than  ever  our  na- 
tion's critical,  long-term  interests.  In  dis- 
cussing the  bro«Ml  issue  of  trade  policy  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  the  foUowlng  major 
areas: 

The  Immediate  effect  of  restrictive  trade 
legislation 

American  economic  Interests  and  restric- 
tive trade  legislation 

American  political  Interests  and  restrictive 
trade  legislation 

THK  IMMKOIATE  EFFKCT  Or  KESTHICmnE  TXAOZ 
LMaSUtXlOV 

The  Immediate  response  to  an  Increase  In 
United  States  trade  barriers  woiUd  be  retalia- 
tion by  other  trading  countries  and  a  con- 
sequent strangling  of  world  trade;  two  fac- 
tors would  be  key  to  this  reaction.  First,  the 
European  Economic  Community  (the  EEC) 
lost  Its  powerful  initial  surge  in  the  mld- 
slxtles  due  largely  to  French  President  De- 
OauUe's  obstinate  position  on  majority  vot- 
ing and  agricultural  policy;  only  now  Is  the 
EEC  regaining  Its  former  Initiative.  Restric- 
tive trade  action  by  the  United  States  cotdd 
turn  Into  an  external  and  uniting  threat 
pressing  the  EEC  member  nations  to  join 
more  forcefully  and  increase  their  own  trade 
barriers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  EEC, 
possibly  expanded  to  include  the  United 
Kingdom  and  part  of  Scandinavia,  could  be- 
come an  Inward-looking  trade  area  shutting 
lucrative  European  markets  to  American 
goods.  Together  the  EEC,  the  XTK,  and  the 
United  States  account  for  over  90  percent  of 
total  world  trade  by  value  In  a  very  large  and 
important  list  of  goods;  consequently,  cur- 
taUment  of  commerce  among  these  trading 
centers  would,  by  Itself,  stifle  world  trade. 

Second,  a  trade  war  between  the  United 
States  and  E^irope  wo\ild  inevitably  destroy 
the  entire  structure  of  International  trade  as 
a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  Interna- 
tional financial  system.  Currently,  a  great 
deal  of  trade  is  based  upon  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  a  medium  for  payment  in  which 
traders  can  place  their  confidence — the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Since  trade  Is  of  necessity  often 
characterized  by  a  delay  of  weeks  and  some- 
times months  between  the  order  for  and  the 
delivery  of  a  goods  or  service,  confidence  In 
the  value  of  the  currency  of  payment  is  a 
critical  element;  without  this  confidence 
trade  would  become  too  risky  for  many  trmd- 
ars  for  whom,  say,  a  15  percent  devaluation 
of  the  currency  of  payment  In  the  Interval 
between  order  and  delivery  would  wipe  out. 
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or  at  least  serlotisly  reduce,  their  profit 
margin. 

The  dollar  serves  a  dual  function  In  the 
present  international  financial  system.  It  la 
at  once  (1)  the  key  reserve  currency  In  many 
central  banks  and  (2)  the  primary  cur- 
rency used  In  international  trade.  The  in- 
ternational confidence  which  has  resulted  In 
the  assumption  by  the  dollar  of  these  cen- 
tral roles  depends  mostly  on  American 
strength  in  international  commerce;  because 
of  America's  strong  commercial  position  in 
most  parts  of  the  woild,  the  dollar  has 
tended  to  retain  a  stable  aiKl  strong  position 
vls-a-vls  the  large  majority  of  other  cur- 
rencies. However,  the  position  of  the  dollar 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  The  recent  in- 
ternational financial  crisis  demonstrated  the 
tenuous  nature  of  that  position.  Further, 
the  Umted  States  has  registered  a  deficit  for 
the  last  two  consecutive  months  in  its  com- 
mercial balance  (exports  less  Imports  of 
goods  and  services) ;  the  last  such  deficit  was 
Incurred  over  ten  years  ago.  If  the  commer- 
cial balance  In  our  balance  of  payments  were 
to  run  a  deficit  over  the  longer-term,  con- 
fidence In  the  doUar  would  be  retracted — 
and  at  the  moment  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
the  dollar  In  its  key  roles.  If  the  dollar  were 
to  lose  its  function  as  the  primary  currency 
In  the  International  financial  system  due  to 
a  United  States/EEC  trade  war,  rapid  dehy- 
dration of  remaining  International  trade 
would  certainly  ensue. 

In  sum.  restrictive  American  trade  legisla- 
tion could  very  conceivably  result  In  the  de- 
struction of  world  trade  and  finance:  Amer- 
ican Interests  of  an  economic  and  political 
nature  would  be  affected  by  the  immediat* 
and  subsequent  secondary  effects  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

AMEaiCAIf     ECONOMIC     INTEaBSTS     AND     kX- 

sTUcnva  raAiw  i.kgislation 

American  economic  Interests  are  Influ- 
enced by  international  trade  in  two  primary 
ways.  Quantitatively,  American  exports  of 
goods  and  services  have  tended  for  about  the 
past  ten  years  to  be  slightly  more  than  5 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  where- 
as Imports  have  tended  to  be  somewhat  be- 
low the  6  percent  level.  From  these  figures  it 
can  be  concluded  that  (1)  foreign  trade  Is 
not  critical  to  the  American  economy  in  rela- 
tive terms  but  also  that  (3)  In  absolute 
dollar  terms  we  have  more  to  gain  than  to 
lose  from  free  International  trade. 

Qualitatively,  competition  is  the  quintes- 
sential strength  of  the  American  economy; 
free  enterprise  Is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  American  economy  rests.  Many  of  the 
Industries  responsible  for  recent  pressure  to 
increase  tariffs  are  comparatively  Inefficient 
In  an  International  sense  and  the  stimulus  of 
competition  Is  needed  to  force  them  to  put 
their  management  and  technology  Into  or- 
der; these  industries  should  be  required  to 
meet  their  competition  In  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  In  the  best  national  Inter- 
est. If  protected  by  trade  barriers,  they  most 
Uktiy  wUl  continue  to  deteriorate  even  fur- 
ther In  a  sound  business  sense  and  thereby 
further  undermine  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Before  moving  on,  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  note  that  foreign  trade  Is  not  critical  to 
United  States  national  security;  with  very 
few  exceptions  America  does  not  rely  ex- 
clusively or  even  prlmarUy  upon  foreign  sup- 
ply for  products  which  are  essential  to  our 
defense.  Consequently,  trade  barriers  cannot 
be  justified  as  protection  for  most  of  our  In- 
dustries on  the  basis  that  they  are  critical 
to  our  security.  From  both  a  qualitative  and 
a  quantitative  perspective,  maintenance  of 
our  free  trade  policy  can  only  benefit  our 
own  economic  Interests. 

AlCXalCAN  FOLZTICAI.  XNTKEKSTS  AND  BXSTalCTIVX 
TSADB   LBGIStATION 

The  impacts  of  the  enactment  of  restric- 
tive trade  legislation  on  American  political 
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Intcnsts  would  be  even  more  serious  than 
those  on  our  economic  Interests.  First  and 
▼ery  broadly.  Increased  trade  restrictions 
would  call  Into  question  American  espousal 
of  free  enterprise  as  a  tool  for  economic  de- 
velopment. Our  credibility  as  sponsors  of 
the  free  market  system  as  a  valid  means  to 
•conomlc  growth  would  obviously  be  shaken. 

Second,  a  trade  war  would  Inevitably  dam- 
age United  States  political  ties  with  Europe 
where  the  current  reduction  In  the  level  of 
tensions  across  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  a  positive 
move  toward  defusing  the  East/West  con- 
flict. A  trade  war  could  reverse  the  increasing 
attitude  of  detente  and  also  leave  our  Euro- 
pean alllancee  In  a  very  weakened  position 
to  confront  any  renewal  of  Cold  War  ten- 
sions. 

Third,  Japan,  the  largest  non-Western.  In- 
ternational trader,  depends  In  large  part  for 
Its  livelihood  on  the  ability  to  export,  and 
almost  half  of  Japan's  exports  go  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  If  these  markets  were 
closed,  the  Japanese  economic  miracle  would 
come  to  a  grinding  halt;  without  a  sound 
exporting  sector  the  intricately  Interrelated 
world  of  Japanese  finance  and  commerce 
would  almost  certainly  collapse.  The  serious 
weakening  of  the  Japanese  economy  would 
leave  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  our  only 
powerful  allies  in  the  Pacific,  both  of  which 
are  more  Western  than  Asian.  The  theater 
for  Communist  Chinese  Influence  would  be 
substantially  Increased,  especially  as  Japan 
began  to  look  more  intensively  to  China  as 
a  source  for  raw  materials  and  as  a  market 
outlet;  American  communication  and  influ- 
ence in  that  part  of  the  world  would  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced.  In  this  connection,  it 
Is  useful  to  recall  that  it  was  Asia  and  not 
Europe  that  formally  thrust  the  United 
SUtes  Into  the  Second  World  War  through 
an  attack  on  our  Fiftieth  State.  The  impor- 
tance of  Japan  as  an  American  ally  is  dlffl- 
sult  to  understate,  and  a  free  American  trade 
policy  is  critical  to  that  alliance. 

Fourth,  the  Umted  States  has  an  interest 
In  assisting  stable  economic  development  in 
the  developing  countries,  employing  private 
enterprise  wherever  feasible.  These  nations, 
like  Brazil,  require  international  flnanclng 
and  commercial  resources  if  they  are  to  de- 
velop. Yet,  they  are  experiencing  deteriorat- 
ing terms  of  trade;  basically,  this  refers  to 
the  current  phenomenon  where  the  price 
Indices  for  primary  commodltles(  i.e.,  metal 
bearing  ores,  coffee,  crude  oil,  and  sugar)  are 
Increasing  more  slowly  than  the  indices  for 
manufactured  products.  In  some  cases  the 
prices  of  primary  products  are  even  decreas- 
ing in  nominal  terms.  Since  developing  coun- 
tries' exports  are  largely  comprised  of  pri- 
mary products  while  their  imports  are  largely 
manufactures,  they  are  caught  in  a  foreign 
trade  price  squeeze.  There  are  only  two  broad 
solutions  to  this  problem:  (1)  continually 
Increase  exports  of  primary  products  to  make 
up  for  the  price  slippage  relative  to  manu- 
factures; and  (3)  diversify  exports  into  in- 
dustrialized products.  The  first  route  is  lim- 
ited because.  In  the  case  of  many  primary 
products,  the  demand  Is  relatively  constant 
in  world  markets  and  Is  not  influenced  by 
abundance  or  scarceness  of  a  product;  an  in- 
flux of  greater  volume  onto  the  market  re> 
suits  not  in  increased  sales  at  the  old  price* 
but  In  sales  at  slightly  Increased  volumes  and 
greatly  reduced  prices,  the  final  effect  being 
a  reduction  in  net  proceeds. 

The  second  route,  diversification  Into  man- 
ufactured product  exports,  is  the  key  long- 
term  solution  to  the  deterioration  terms  of 
trade.  Kfany  developing  countries,  Brazil 
prominent  among  them,  are  putting  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  diversification  of  exports 
In  a  sincere  and  well  planned  effort  to  pay 
as  much  of  their  own  way  as  possible  In  eco- 
nomic devriopment.  They  are  also  trying  to 
attract  prlvat«  foreign  capital  to  help  than 
In  their  effort.  Many  of  the  governments,  of- 
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flcials,  and  economists  In  the  developing 
countries  who  are  most  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  are  most  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  private  enterprise  have  staked  a  great  deal 
of  prestige  on  diversification.  A  trade  war 
would  largely  close  this  escape  route  tying 
the  developing  countries  to  reduced  levels  of 
primary  product  exports  both  seriously  in- 
juring their  efforts  to  develop  economically 
and  seriously  embarrassing  those  who  led  the 
way  to  development  through  export  diversi- 
fication and  free  enterprise.  Such  a  result 
would  provide  a  great  boost  to  the  national- 
ists in  the  developing  countries;  general 
hostlUty  toward  the  United  States  and  a 
stimulation  of  already  significant  efforts  to 
expropriate  America's  overseas  business  en- 
terprises could  be  expected. 

As  an  example  of  the  emotional  political 
dynamite  with  which  the  Issue  of  Umted 
States  trade  policy  is  packed  in  Brazil,  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  Mills  Bill  in  the  91st 
Congress  was  considered  by  many  of  the  edu- 
cated Brazilians  I  met  to  be  a  direct  at- 
tempt by  America  to  cut  Brazilian  shoe  and 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States;  the  Mills 
BUI  was  characterized  In  the  local  press  as 
an  attack  on  Brazil.  In  our  office  we  monitor 
all  major  local  newspapers  and  business  peri- 
odicals; during  the  debate  on  the  Mills  Bill 
there  was  not  one  mention  la  the  many  arti- 
cles I  saw  that  the  textiles  portion  of  the  Bill 
was  directed  primarily  at  Japan  and  that  the 
measure  on  shoes  was  basically  intended  for 
Italy.  The  BraziUan  reader  who  could  not 
follow  available  English  language  reports  was 
led  to  the  impression  that  the  Mills  BUI  was 
directed  solely  at  Brazil.  The  vitriolic  re- 
ponse  in  the  Brazilian  press  and  among 
many  Brazilians  to  even  the  consideration  in 
Congress  of  restrictive  trade  legislation  re- 
flects the  seriousness  of  the  Issue  to  them 
and  gives  some  idea  of  what  would  happen 
to  Brazilian/ American  relations  if,  as  the 
result  of  such  legislation,  the  United  States 
started  a  trade  war  which  hurt  Brazilian 
economic  development.  In  all  likelihood,  this 
same  anti-American  hoetillty  would  be  gen- 
erated in  most  developing  countries  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  violent  nationalism 
and  possibly  expropriation  of  American  In- 
terests could  result.  Certainly  American  re- 
lations with  the  Third  World  would  be  dam- 
aged. 

CONCLUSION 

The  obvious  economic  and  political  ad- 
vantages of  the  maintenance  of  a  free  trade 
policy  seem  to  me  to  be  so  Important  to  the 
United  States  that  efforts  by  Congressmen 
and  Senators  such  as  yourself  to  defend  that 
policy  deserve  sincere  appreciation.  I  was 
struck  with  deep  concern  by  the  strength  of 
the  support  behind  the  Mills  Foreign  Trade 
BiU  In  the  91st  Congress;  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican businessmen  with  whom  I  am  asso- 
ciated both  in  Brazil  and  in  the  States  op- 
posed that  Bill  on  the  conviction  that  free 
trade  and  the  competition  which  it  embodies 
are  central  to  our  nation's  long-term  beat 
interests.  I  would  like,  in  conclusion,  to  place 
my  vote  of  confldence  in  your  continuing  de- 
fense of  a  free  United  States  trade  policy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  DX  St.  Paxr. 
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NO-WIN  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TSlfNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  -would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  let* 
ter  written  by  a  UjB.  Army  officer  who 
served  two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  It 


appeared  in  the  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  Jour- 
nal on  July  14 : 

NO-WXN    POUCT    BLAMEO    F0«    LOSS    or    LiVKS 

To  the  Enrroii.  The  Journal: 

The  other  night  I  went  to  my  son's  Little 
League  Baseball  game.  I  was  reminded  that 
last  spring  when  my  famUy  and  I  were  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  that  Bob  Degen  was  my 
son's  baseball  coach.  Like  most  Army  officers. 
Bob  balieved  in  winning,  and  I  thank  him 
for  teaching  my  children  in  this  day  of  pro- 
gressive permissiveness.  When  they  nuuie  a 
mistake,  he  let  them  know  about  it  gently, 
but  not  too  gently.  He  cared  for  the  kids  and 
they  knew  It.  They  won  the  post  champion- 
ship for  themselves  and  their  coach.  Bob 
coached  Just  the  way  be  should  have — and 
I  am  grateful  for  the  leadership  and  disci- 
pline he  gave  my  boys.  I  would  Imagine  that 
Bob  brought  up  bis  two  little  girls  and 
eight-year-old  boy  the  same  way. 

In  late  June  or  July,  Bob  said  goodby  to 
his  baseball  team  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  he  went  back  to  Vietnam  to  serve 
as  an  operations  officer  of  a  unit  stationed  at 
Quang  Tri.  just  south  of  the  OMZ.  Like  most 
of  us  who  have  served  more  than  one  tour 
in  Vietnam,  he  dreaded  leaving  his  famUy — 
but  knew  the  Job  had  to  be  done.  I  would 
guess  that  Bob  felt  about  Vietnam  like  he 
felt  about  baseball — win  It  without  the  over- 
time. I  know  that's  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Contrary  to  what  the  national  television 
segments  of  the  press  and  certain  politicians 
say: 

We  can  and  could  have  whipped  the  hell 
out  of  Charlie  whenever  the  American  people 
Instructed  their  politicians  to  let  us  do  it. 
Those  of  us  who  served  as  advisers  knew  well 
that  the  moral  obligation  was  to  save  Viet- 
nam from  the  things  the  Vietnamese  people 
learned  to  fear  after  Tet  1968 — a  Conununist 
takeover  after  the  Americans  pull  out  of  the 
country.  But  then  I  am  committing  a  no  no 
in  this  brave  new  world  where  heroes  are 
traitors  and  traitors  are  heroes:  Members  of 
the  "MUitarj  Industry  Complex"  cant  talk 
about  "whipping"  anybody. 

We  can  only  go  so  far  and  then  we  are 
forced  to  listen  to  the  peaceable  "Agrarian  re- 
formers" talk  about  how  they  whipped  us. 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Well,  anyway 
Bob  Degen  went  up  to  his  new  assignment 
in  I  (Eye)  Corps.  Bob  would  be  just  about 
ready  to  DEROS  (return  to  the  states)  now — 
bat  Bob  died  last  fall,  not  front  a  sniper's 
bullet  or  from  shrapnel  or  a  helicopter  or 
from  a  jeep  accident  or  from  malaria — but 
from  a  bullet  allegedly  fired  Into  blm  by  an 
American  soldier.  Was  it  pot?  Was  it  LSD? 
Was  it  heroin?  Was  it  boredom?  Or  was  It  just 
as  one  of  our  sterling  national  television 
commentators  suggested  that  such  things 
Just  happen  in  an  Army  which  has  faUed 
to  win  a  war? 

Well,  I  don't  know — but  I  have  my  own 
idea.  Perhaps  it  doesn't  count  for  much  but 
I've  been  there  twice  and  I  limp  a  little 
from  old  wounds  and  It  is  my  opinion  that 
maybe  Bob  Degen  was  kUled  by  people  who 
scream  that  the  war  was  Immoral  and  play 
Ood  In  condemning  the  little  born  Viet- 
namese peasant  to  slavery  by  "get  out  of  Viet- 
nam now"  by  men  who  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  steal  classified  documents  and  charge 
that  we  didn't  consider  the  enemy  civilian 
casualty  rate  while  they  and  those  of  their 
ilk  faUed  to  consider  the  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  have  been  assassinated  by 
oiu:  Communist  enemies,  by  certain  news- 
papennen  who  never  failed  to  find  anything 
right  but  always  find  everything  wrong,  and 
for  the  record,  ignored  the  stacks  of  North 
Vietnamese  Army  dead  whUe  they  cried  that 
we  were  defeated  m  Tet  '68.  All  •  •  •  the 
bombing  and  then  Ignored  the  long  lists  of 
wounded  and  dead  Americans  by  teachers 
who  believe  and  teach  that  "peace"  at  any 
price  will  Klye  the  world's  problems;  by  par- 
ents who  are  silent  when  their  kids  disobey 
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thtfn,  and  ezcuae  their  cbUdren  whMi  they 
bre*k  the  law  or  apeak  about  the  law  enforce- 
ment oXhom  in  derislTe  terms,  or  perbapa 
because  the  same  telerlalon  reporteim  who 
scream  that  their  privileges  were  being  ctir- 
taUed  In  a  octnbat  zone  take  so  lightly  their 
reeponeibllltlea  but  they  permit  a  prlvat* 
aoldler  to  state  over  nationwide  television 
that  be  wlU  tell  his  commandera  to  "go  to 
hell"  If  be  Is  ordered  to  accompany  his  unit 
Into  Laos. 

Perhaps  Bob  Degen  died  because  some  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  believed  that  our 
Communist  enemies  will  just  go  away  or  wUl 
behave  tbematives  If  we  would  only  speak 
to  tbam  ntoely  and  consider  their  problems. 
But  moat  of  all.  perhaps  Bob  died  because 
during  thla  the  longest  war  In  our  history  too 
m«ny  people  just  didn't  give  a  damn  while 
aomebody  else's  husband,  father,  brother,  or 
son  was  over  there  geitting  the  hell  shot 
out  of  them.  It's  my  opinion  that  Bob  may 
have  died  because  a  lot  of  people,  if  they 
think  at  all,  are  letting  their  kids  grow  tip 
to  believe  thait  the  Army  is  depicted  by  "F" 
IVoop,  the  Marines  by  "Ckxner  Pyle,  USMC," 
the  Navy  by  "McHale's  Navy."  the  Air  Force 
and  all  our  POWs  In  North  Vietnam  are 
enjoying  themselves  as  do  "Hogan's  Heroes." 

I  dont  know,  maybe  that's  part  of  It.  But 
•nyw»y.  Bob's  dead  and  he  was  a  fine  man. 
Maybe  If  oertaln  r^>orters  had  told  the 
good  as  w^  as  the  bad  (how  many  names  of 
winners  o(  the  Medal  of  Honor  are  on  the 
tip  of  your  tongue)  and  If  a  few  million  peo- 
ple bad  really  given  a  damn.  Bob  Degen  would 
lae  ooachlng  Little  League  Baseball  this  sum- 
mer. And  maybe  If  a  few  mUllon  more  bad 
wrUtMi  their  congressmen  to  inquire  about 
th*  metlMds  by  which  a  "no-win"  war  would 
b*  fougbt— Afty  tbousand  others  like  Bob 
might  bavs  flnltfked  the  job  and  been  home 
ooMhlng  or  playing  baaebaU  or  drinking  beer, 
or  Just  breathing,  which  they  arent  doing 
now.  Perhaps  thousands  of  them  wovUd 
have  never  been  to  Vietnam,  because  we 
oould  have  played  to  win — ^without  any  exiTa 
Inning.  But  we  havent  because  the  "sUent 
Ksjorlty"  has  been  brainwashed  and  mes- 
mertsMt  by  fusay-bralned  double-thinkers 
who  feel  our  victory  is  defeat  and  defeat  Is 
victory. 

Some  eternal  optimists  ought  to  draw  a 
parallel  beitween  conditions  today  and  other 
periods  In  our  history  where  dissension,  de- 
spair and  loss  of  hope  wwe  abroad.  But  today 
we  are  faced  by  the  most  insidious  and  dla- 
boUoally  clever  enemy  we  have  ever  known 
and  rather  than  face  this  reality  the  Amerl- 
oan  people  thrust  thetr  heads  in  the  sand. 
MeanwhUs  the  Bob  Degens,  the  Sam  Ashers, 
ths  Harry  Hodges,  the  Steve  Ramsey's,  the 
Obaille  Ayres,  and  the  Tim  Worths  of  the 
Tn»  World  have  recognized  the  danger  and 
have  bought  time  with  their  Uvea  untU  the 
sleeping  giant  awakens.  For  almost  two  hun- 
dred years  they  have  paid  the  price  to  buy 
time.  I  pray  to  Ood  that  there  wlU  be  enough 
time  to  buy. 

The  views  expressed  here  are  entirely  my 
own  and  do  no«  refiect  opinions  or  policies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  or  Depart- 
men  at  Defense  or  those  of  any  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

John  S.  Danbl,  Jr.. 
Lt.  Col.  Infantry,  VSA. 


NEW  EVIDENCE  BACKS  UP  B-1 
STAND 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

Of  XaMTUCKT 

IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  July  22.  1971 
Mr.    MAZZOLI.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
month  when  we  debated  and  voted  on 


proposed  amendments  to  HJR.  8887.  the 
military  research  and  devd<H>ment  and 
procurement  authorization  bill,  I  pro- 
ported  a  number  of  the  amendments 
aimed  at  redudns  unnecessary  defense 
spending.  I  thought  money  could  be  saved 
for  other  urgent  priorities  by  cutting  cer- 
tain unnecessary  or  wasteful  itons  from 
the  budget,  without  jeopardizing  na- 
tional security. 

One  of  the  budgeted  items  which  I 
considered  unnecessary  at  this  time,  and 
voted  against,  was  the  $370.2  million  for 
stepped-up  research  and  development  on 
the  B-1  bomber.  For  one  thing,  a  num- 
ber of  experts  argued  that  the  reliable 
B-52  could  be  remodeled  and  reequipped 
at  a  substantial  saving  over  the  B-1 
program — and  in  the  end  produce  a  bet- 
ter plane. 

Additional  evidence  came  to  light  re- 
cently indicating  that  the  conduct  of  the 
B-1  program  to  date  has  been  wasteful 
as  well  as  unnecessary.  A  secret  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  writtoi  in 
March  and  reported  a  few  days  back  in 
the  Washington  Post  shows  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  permitted  sloppy 
cost  estimates,  loose  management  guide- 
lines, and  lowered  i)erformance  stand- 
ards in  the  B-1  program. 

It  appears  that  the  taxpayers  may  be 
asked  to  imderwrite  another  multibil- 
lion-dollar  cost  overrun  for  an  unneces- 
sary project — unless  we  in  Congress  keep 
a  close  watch  on  the  manner  and  pur- 
pose for  which  public  money  is  spent  in 
the  defense  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
recent  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
about  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port on  the  development  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

B-1  Costs.  Setbacks  ICNoaxo,  QAO  Sats 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

The  Pentagon  has  plimged  Into  develop- 
ment of  the  multl-blUlon-dollar  B-1  bomber, 
ignoring  safeguards  against  cost  overruns, 
long  delays  and  lowered  performance  stand- 
ards that  have  marked  other  big  weap<ms 
systems. 

This  is  the  central  finding  of  a  secret  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  study.  The  40-page 
report,  written  In  March,  has  been  made 
available  to  Congress,  but  not  to  the  public. 

According  to  the  OAO,  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David  Packard  had  failed  to  insist 
on  the  fulfillment  of  the  Pentagon's  own 
management  guidelines  before  awarding  con- 
tracts to  develc^  the  new  bomber.  Agree- 
ments were  made  on  June  5.  1970  with  North 
American  Rockwell  to  build  the  airframe  and 
General  Electric  to  construct  the  engines. 

Among  other  things,  the  paper  says:  the 
Air  Force  production  estimate  of  $8,176,000.- 
000  makes  no  allowance  for  any  Iziflation 
during  the  1970s,  when  the  planes  wiU  be 
built;  four  months  after  the  development 
contracts  were  signed,  the  Air  Force  had 
still  not  settled  on  the  avionics,  the  elec- 
tronic gear  that  wUl  control  the  navigation, 
firing  of  weapons,  bomber  defense  and  pen- 
etration; vital  performance  characteristics  of 
the  plane,  including  engine  thrtist  and  maxi- 
mum takeoff  and  landmg  distances,  have 
been  relaxed  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  the 
ballooning  costs. 

The  study  does  not  provide  an  independent 
estimate  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  240  B-ls 
that  the  Air  Force  Intends  to  buy. 

A  public  GAO  report  of  last  March  esti- 
mated the  cost  at  $10.5  bUUon.  $1.5  bUllon 
above  the  original  planning  estimate.  But 
the  Air  Force  Itself  now  acknowledges  a  cost 
of  $11.1  bUllon.  Sen.  WlUiam  Proianln  (D- 


Wls.)  has  put  It  at  $30  bllUon  or  more  aa4 
a  group  of  coDgressianal  crlUos  thinks  tt 
oould  go  as  high  as  $47  billion. 

Stm  another  secret  OAO  report  is  sharply 
criUcal  of  the  SRAM  or  Short  Range  Attack 
MlssUe,  the  principal  armament  for  the  B-1. 
This  43-page  paper  says  that  SRAM  has  al- 
ready experienced  "significant"  cost  growth 
(an  Incomplete  estimate  puts  It  at  more 
than  260  per  cent) ;  test  flights  throtigh  De- 
cember 1970  do  not  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  the  missile  will  work  as  intended; 
and  Soviet  radar  developments  could  make 
SRAM's  carriers  wdnerable  mUes  before  the 
mlssUe  can  be  fired  at  its  targets. 

The  heart  of  OAO's  analysis  of  the  B-1 
Is  as  follows : 

"The  DOD  (Department  of  Defense)  man- 
agement process  leading  to  the  approval  for 
Engineering  Development  has  not  ensured 
elimination  of  past  problems  of  major  weap- 
ons acquisition — cost  growth,  schedule  slip- 
page and/ or  performance  degradation. 

"The  cost  estimates  were  optimistic  and 
the  type  of  avionics  was  not  fully  de- 
fined. .  .  .  Cost  appears  to  be  the  control- 
ling factor  whUe  performance  degradation 
and  schedule  slippages  will  be  accepted  to 
remain  within  established  cost  parameters." 

The  B-1  has  been  peppered  with  criticism 
since  the  Air  Force  first  began  pushing  in 
1964  for  a  new  strategic  bomber  to  replace 
the  B-62.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  held  off  approval,  largely  in  the  be- 
lief that  manned  bombers  are  obsolete  In 
an  age  of  faster,  longer  ranging  mlssUes.  The 
Air  Force  has  insisted  that  the  bomber  U  a 
needed  strategic  system  to  complement  land 
and  sea-based  mlssUes,  that  three  nuclear 
weapons  systems  wUl  complicate  Soviet  de- 
fenses. 

Within  the  Nixon  administration,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  waged  a 
losing  fight  last  year  to  hold  the  program 
back.  But  Packard  threatened  to  resign  If  It 
was  not  pushed  forward. 

The  House  has  already  authorized  $370 
million  for  this  year's  instaUment  whUe  the 
Senate  is  still  waiting  for  the  procurement 
bill.  Defense  critics  In  the  Senate  plan  a 
major  effort  to  cut  back  or  wipe  out  the 
program. 

The  OAO  paper  lists  these  shortcomings 
among  those  that  have  already  come  to  light : 

By  June  of  1970,  the  program  was  already 
34  months  behind  schedule  and  "there  may 
be  additional  slippage." 

To  hold  down  costs,  performance  specifica- 
tions have  been  loosened  for  the  takeoff 
wel^t,  weight  of  avionics,  sea-level  speed. 
engine  thrust  or  power  and  takeoff  and  land- 
ing dlst&noee. 

This  technique  of  buying  less  plane  for 
more  money  is  consistent  with  the  Develop- 
ment Concept  Paper  for  the  B-1.  Issued  with- 
in the  Pentagon  in  November  1969.  Accord- 
ing to  the  GAO,  "The  DCP  contained  a  state- 
ment that  cost  objective  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  ptognxa.  and  performance  de- 
graded if  necessary  to  attam  the  objective." 

The  study,  prepared  by  unidentified  GAO 
staff  members,  suggests  that  the  first  man- 
agement mistake  was  the  failtire  to  complete 
the  Concept  Formulation.  In  this  stage,  the 
Pentagon  is  supposed  to  make  tests  and  stud- 
ies showing  that  it  can  master  the  technology 
for  a  new  system,  define  the  mission  and  per- 
formance, dmnonstrate  that  It  Is  cheaper 
than  competing  systems  and  produce  "cred- 
ible and  acceptable"  cost  and  schedule  esti- 
mates. 

But  the  failure  to  settle  on  an  avionics 
system  and  the  omission  of  an  in3ated  esti- 
mate during  production  left  this  stage  In- 
complete. 

The  same  defects,  the  GAO  says,  miured 
the  next  or  "Validation"  stage,  a  step  that  Is 
supposed  to  be  completed  before  devel(q>- 
ment  contracts  are  let. 

The  GAO  study  of  B-I's  weapon,  the 
SRAM  missile,  paints  an  even  blacker  plc- 
tiure.  When  SRAM  was  approved  for  develop- 
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ment  in  IMS.  th«  cost  p«r  mlasUe  wm  mU- 
matsd  »t  $338,000.  By  Jun«  of  1970,  QAO 
cstlin*t«a  the  cost  «t  9890,000.  This  moreover, 
does  not  Include  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
miaalonl  outlays  for  developing  and  pro- 
ducing SRAM's  nuclear  warhead.  Since  the 
Pentagon  Intend*  to  buy  1.900  SRAMS,  the 
program's  expenses  have  climbed  from  $640 
mlUlon  to  at  least  $1.7  billion. 

Boeing  is  the  prime  contractor  for  SRAM, 
and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Is  making  the  motor. 
"The  rocket  motor  has  been  a  major  SRAM 
developmental  problem,"  says  the  OAO  and 
the  performance  specifications  have  been 
lowered  to  reduce  the  missile's  range,  speed 
or  both. 

"In  our  opinion."  the  GAO  study  says, 
"SRAM  test  filght  resulta  through  December 
1970,  when  the  procurement  decision  was 
made,  did  not  conclusively  demonstrate  that 
8RAM  wlU  work  as  Intended." 

SRAM  is  a  "stand-off"  missile,  to  be  fired 
from  B-52S.  FB-llls  and,  ultimately,  B-ls 
from  a  point  outside  the  range  of  Soviet  SAM 
defenses.  But  the  OAO  notes  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  developing  ground  and  air- 
borne radars  that  may  pick  up  SRAM-carry- 
Ing  idanea  long  before  they  reach  the  firing 
position. 

Finally,  SRAM  Is  supposed  to  be  fired  at 
certain  maximum  and  minimum  altitudes. 
But  General  Dynamics,  maker  of  the  PB- 
111,  says  its  contract  does  not  compel  it  to 
produce  a  bomber  capable  of  fiylng  these 
Itelgbts. 

"If  General  Dynamics'  Interpretation  of 
the  contract  is  correct,  the  Air  Force  may 
buy  a  missile  with  a  specified  launch  alti- 
tude from  an  aircraft  which  is  not  contrac- 
tually required  to  launch  the  missile  at  the 
altitude"  the  GAO  rep«t  says. 


SHOULD  PEKING  BE  LET  IN  U.N.? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

op   KTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  &pea.\- 
er,  under  the  permissirai  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  the  following  highly  In- 
twwtlng  article  written  by  the  Reverend 
Daniel  Lyons,  S.J..  published  in  the  Sun- 
day, July  25,  1971,  issue  of  the  National 
Catholic  Register: 

Shouis  Psking  Be  Ixt  nr  UN? 
(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.) 

Peking  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  until  it  becomes  less  violently 
opposed  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  UN 
was  founded.  To  admit  it  now  wovQd  violate 
the  UN  Charter,  which  rejects  the  univer- 
sality of  nations.  It  is  limited  to  thoee  coxin- 
trles  advocating  peace.  Either  the  Charter 
•hould  be  changed  or  Peking  should  take 
steps  to  qualify  Itself,  Thoee  who  argue  for 
universality  should  first  work  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Spain,  Germany,  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam,  none  of  which  has  been  admitted 
Into  the  United  Nations. 

The  UN  Charter  calls  for  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  The  last  free  elec- 
tion on  the  Bdalnland  was  held  nearly  25 
years  ago.  Mao  was  not  elected.  The  present 
government  is  a  military  dictatorship  which 
suppresses  the  rights  of  the  individual,  fos- 
ters class  hatred,  promotes  war  all  over  the 
earth,  and  subordinates  the  welfare  of  the 
petqile  to  the  cause  of  guerrilla  wars  and 
revolution. 

The  goveniment  of  Free  China  has  Just 
made  public  its  detaUed  aoeoont  of  people 
killed  by  Mao  in  the  first  20  yean  ol  his  rule. 
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from  1948  to  1909.  Not  counting  the  toll  in 
human  lives  taken  during  the  Cultui«l  Revo- 
lution, when  thousands  of  irrespmudble  Red 
Guards  killed  at  will,  the  total  kiUed  by 
Mao's  regime  Is  39,940,000.  That  is  more  than 
the  total  populations  of  Greece.  Portugal, 
Hungary  and  Chile  put  together. 

The  government  of  Peking  is  so  incom- 
petent that  iU  foreign  trade  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  last  10  years.  Ita  annual 
two-way  volume,  a  tiny  $4  billion.  Is  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  world's  trade.  Peking 
cannot  even  siirpass  the  foreign  trade  of 
Taiwan,  though  it  outnumbers  Taiwan 
30  to  1. 

Twenty  percent  of  Red  China's  foreign 
trade  consists  of  opium  and  opium  deriva- 
tives, chiefly  morphine  and  heroin,  which 
are  destroying  American  lives.  Opiiun  pop- 
pies are  now  planted  under  government 
supervision  on  one  million  acres  on  the 
Mainland.  Up  to  10,000  tons  annually  are 
shipped  out  of  Red  China  by  air,  sea,  and 
land. 

To  admit  Red  China  to  the  UN  would  make 
it  much  easier  for  her  agents  to  smuggle 
heroin  into  the  United  States.  To  admit  its 
agents  means  to  destroy  many  more  thou- 
sands of  American  youth  and  to  increase  our 
crlme  rate  substantially. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  Communism, 
a  war  within  and  without  the  United  Nations. 
To  vote  fM"  Peking  is  to  vote  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  to  vote 
against  the  forces  of  freedom. 

The  Communist  nations  will  continue  to 
vote  as  a  bloc  for  Peking's  entry.  Moscow 
and  Peking  are  united  in  their  efforts  to 
"liberate"  the  non-Communist  world.  But  of 
the  two,  Peking  Is  the  more  violent  and 
aggressive. 

Had  Peking  not  started  helping  Hanoi  so 
much,  IS  years  ago,  Moscow  might  never 
have  shipped  so  much  ammunition  to  North 
Vietnam.  To  reward  Peking  for  helping 
Hanoi  is  to  dishonor  50.000  U.S.  dead,  about 
half  of  whom  were  killed  by  bullets  from 
Peking.  I  have  seen  shiploads  of  guns  and 
ammunition  in  South  Vietnam  captured 
from  the  Viet  Cong,  all  nude  in  Red  China. 

Politics,  said  Mao  "is  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 
As  long  as  Peking  continues  to  give  millions 
of  guns  and  buUets  to  Hanoi  to  kill  Ameri- 
cans and  our  allies  In  South  Vietnam,  it 
should  not  be  admitted  into  the  United 
Nations.  As  long  as  Peking  continues  to  help 
train  American  L^tists  in  China,  as  long 
as  Peking  helps  to  finance  revolution  In  the 
U.S.A.,  in  South  America,  in  Europe.  In 
Africa,  Peking's  military  leaders  should  be 
left  out  of  the  United  Nations.  To  do  other- 
wise would  destroy  the  UN  and  create  serious 
problems  for  the  United  States. 
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CLEAR  UP  BOTTLED  WATER 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  comfccncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now,  I  have  been  working  for  uni- 
form standards  of  health  and  safety  for 
bottled  drinking  water.  At  present,  there 
are  no  Federal  laws  in  this  Held,  and 
while  some  States  have  laws,  these  regu- 
lations are  vague  and  generally  unen- 
forced. 

On  February  10,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  correct  this  situation. 
By  bill.  HJl.  4147.  would  empower  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tectioa   Agency    to    establish    uniform 


quality  standards  for  bottled  water  prod- 
ucts, and  would  punish  companies  which 
failed  to  meet  these  standards. 

The  recent  removal  of  several  bottled 
drinking  water  brands  from  the  shelves 
of  two  of  Washington's  largest  super- 
market chains  dramatically  illustrates 
the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation.  This 
action,  the  result  of  bacteria  tests  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
has  affected  over  250  stores. 

The  basic  problem  in  this  case  arises 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  uniform 
Federal  quality  standards  for  bottled 
drinking  water.  Bottled  water  producers 
have  no  consistent  guidelines  to  assist 
them,  and  consumers  have  no  definite 
assurance  that  their  water  is  safe.  In 
many  places,  bottled  water  products  can 
actually  reach  the  supermarket  shelves 
without  being  monitored  by  any  kind  of 
Government  agency. 

The  particular  case  in  question  was 
compounded  by  the  ambiguity  of  Juris- 
diction over  bottled  water.  The  super- 
market chains  involved  were  unsure  of 
where  to  turn  for  professioiud,  scien- 
tific assistance.  As  no  specific  agency  is 
empowered  to  regulate  in  this  field,  none 
was  prepared  to  offer  Immediate  advice 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  products  involved. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  concern- 
ing the  urgency  of  the  sltuaticn.  and  I 
have  asked  for  his  support  of  HM.  4147. 
I  include  a  cc^y  of  that  letter  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks.  I  should  also  like  to  In- 
clude a  copy  of  an  excellent  account  of 
this  case  by  Mr.  John  Fialka  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

This  entire  incident  proves  the  need 
for  uniform  Federal  standards.  I  plan  to 
reintroduce  H.R.  4147  with  cosponsors 
on  July  26.  I  lu-ge  all  Members  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

The  items  follow : 

U.S.  HoiTSK  or  Rkpsesentattves, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  21,  1971. 
Mr.  Wn.LiAM  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator .     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington.  D.C. 

DiAS  Mb.  Ruckelshaus:  Enclosed  Is  an 
account  by  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
the  recent  removal  of  several  bottled  drink- 
ing water  brands  from  the  shelves  of  two  of 
Washington's  largest  supermarket  chains. 
This  action,  the  result  of  a  series  of  bacteria 
tests  sponsored  by  the  Star,  Involves  over 
250  stores.  I  also  Include  a  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  survey  for  your  information. 

The  basic  problem  in  this  case  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  uniform  federal 
standards  to  Insure  the  quality  and  safety  of 
bottled  water  products.  WhUe  some  states 
have  laws  in  this  field,  most  of  them  are 
vague  and  have  no  administrative  machinery. 
In  the  case  of  Washington,  D.C,  no  standards 
exist  at  all,  and  hence  some  brands  can  be 
sold  In  the  area  without  being  monitored  by 
any  kind  of  government  agency. 

The  ambiguity  of  Jurisdiction  over  bottled 
water  products  creates  additional  problems. 
As  the  Star  article  notes,  the  supermarket 
chains  involved  are  unsure  of  where  to  turn 
for  professional  assistance.  No  specific  agency 
is  empowered  to  regulate  In  this  field,  and 
hence  none  is  prepared  at  present  to  advise 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  products  involved. 

On  February  10,  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  clear  up  such  confusion  by  es- 
tablishing definite  responsibilities  and  spe- 
cific regulations.  My  bUl,  HJt.  4147,  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  set  and  admin- 
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Ister  uniform  federal  standards  for  bottled 
drinking  water. 

On  February  13,  1971,  I  communicated 
with  you  concerning  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. In  light  of  this  additional  instance 
of  confusion,  I  urge  you  to  give  HJt.  4147 
yotir  further  consideration  and  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  8.  Monacan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Two  SuPEUfAaKKTS  Suspend  Sales  of  Some 

Bottled  Wates 

(By  John  Fialka) 

Two  of  the  Washington  area's  largest 
supermarket  chains  have  removed  some 
brands  of  bottled  water  from  their  shelves. 

Spokesmen  for  both  companies,  Giant  and 
Safeway,  said  the  removal  was  a  precaution- 
ary measure  resulting  from  the  publication 
of  water  tests  by  The  Evening  Star.  The 
actions  affect  more  than  260  stores  In  the 
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over  food  Items,  saya  It  leaves  the  matter  of 
testing  bottled  water  up  to  individual  states, 
some  of  which  have  no  testing  laws. 

Currently,  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan,  D-Conn., 
has  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  that  would 
establish  strong  federal  standards  for  bottled 
water. 
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According  to  a  spokesman  for  Giant,  the 
company  ordered  the  removal  of  the  one 
brand  of  bottled  water  It  carries,  Deer  Park 
Mineral  Water. 

Ronald  Zachary,  employe  public  relations 
manager  for  Safeway,  said  that  it  has  re- 
moved two  brands  from  Its  shelves.  Deer 
Park  and  Great  Bear. 

A  spokesman  for  a  third  food  chain.  Grand 
Union,  said  that  it  had  sxispended  delivery 
orders  for  bottled  water  untu  samples  of  its 
stocks  of  Deer  Park  and  Great  Bear  were 
tested  at  a  company  laboratory  In  East  Pat- 
erson  Park,  N.J. 

"The  laboratory  told  us  to  go  ahead  and 
sell  them,"  he  said. 

According  to  a  series  of  tests  sponsored  by 
The  Star  conducted  by  a  microbiologist  at 
Georgetown  University,  some  samples  of 
bottled  water  contained  much  higher  bac- 
teria counts  than  samples  of  six  varieties  of 
area  tap  water  tested. 

Four  bottled  water  brands  were  tested. 
The  Deer  Park  sample  had  a  bacteria  count 
of  500,000  per  liter.  Great  Bear  had  a  count 
of  140,000  per  liter.  Another  brand,  Poland 
Water,  had  between  50,000  and  500,000  per 
liter,  and  a  fourth  brand.  Mountain  Valley 
Mineral  Water,  was  found  to  be  bacteria  free. 

NO   UNIFORM    BTANDABOS 

A  major  point  of  the  article  was  that  there 
are  no  uniform  government  standards  for 
bottled  water  and  that  some  brands  could  be 
s<dd  In  the  area  without  being  monitored  by 
any  government  agency,  unlike  tap  water 
which  is  constantly  monitored  by  local  health 
departments  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  highest  bacteria  cotint  found  In  an 
area  tap  water  was  7,000  per  liter.  The  sam- 
ple was  obtained  from  a  water  tap  In 
Alexandria's  City  Hall.  The  city  uses  Fairfax 
Coimty  water. 

The  spokesman  for  Giant  said  that  the 
company  will  receive  no  further  shipments 
of  bottled  water  until  It  confers  with  execu- 
tives from  Deor  Park  and  obtains  advice  from 
federal  health  agencies. 

WE    Wn.L    ASK    PROOF 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  spring  water  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  little  bit  better  than  tap  water," 
he  said.  "From  now  on  we  will  ask  for  proof 
of  tests  by  an  Independent  laboratcn^  or  we 
will  do  our  own  testing,"  he  added. 

Zachary.  of  Safeway,  said  that  his  com- 
pany has  also  stopped  receiving  bottled  water 
shipments  and  has  Invited  officials  from  the 
firms  which  bottle  Deer  Park  and  Great  Bear 
to  confer  on  the  matter. 

"We  want  to  take  our  lead  on  this  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnUtration  or  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  from 
the  produoers,"  he  added. 

As  the  earUer  Star  article  pointed  out,  no 
federal  agency  la  specifically  empowered  to 
monitor  Interstate  shipments  of  l>ottled 
water.  The  PDA,  which  has  some  Jurisdiction 


PANTHER  LEADERS  EMPLOYED  IN 
FEDERALLY  FUNDED  COMMUNITY 
PROJECTS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
year's  hearings  on  the  Black  Panther 
Party  before  the  House  CcMiimittee  on 
Internal  Security,  witnesses  from  Omaha 
testified  that  some  Panther  leaders  were 
employed  in  federally  funded  community 
projects. 

This  led  to  some  searching  interroga- 
tion by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Honorable  William  J. 
ScHERLE.  His  questioning  brought  out  the 
fact  that  several  Federal  agencies  were 
involved  In  the  funding,  contributing  to 
confusion  as  to  which  agency  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  personnel  and 
operations  of  the  community  projects. 

Fortunately,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
did  not  let  the  issue  die  with  the  aiding 
of  the  Panther  hearings.  He  pursued  the 
matter  and  now  has  been  rewarded  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  respon- 
sive executive  agency  of  our  Government. 
Correspondence  tells  the  story  and  I 
include  in  the  Record  letters  from  the 
Office  of  EconMnic  Opportunity  dated 
June  10  and  23  together  with  a  copy  of  a 
contract  signed  between  GEO  and  the 
Department  of  Labor: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunitt, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  10, 1971. 
Mrs.  Ida  Brown, 
Board  Chairman. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mrs.  Brown:  Over  the  past  several 
years  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  Program  has  been  funded  Federally 
by  three  agencies  (DOL,  HEW,  OEO).  This 
process  has  caused  a  great  many  problems  for 
the  community  action  agencies  which  have 
sponsored  OICs.  Among  these  are:  the  dif- 
ferent program  year  dates  for  each  Federal 
agency,  the  lack  of  coordination  of  these 
agencies  in  monitoring  and  evaluating  these 
programs,  and  the  budget  and  record  keeping 
processes  required  for  sponsorsh^  of  the 
program. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  In 
recent  months  been  Invcdved  In  discussions 
aimed  at  eliminating  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  three  FederiU  agencies  have  re- 
cently reached  agreement  In  these  discus- 
sions. 

In  accord  with  this  national  agreement  ne- 
gotiated In  Washington  between  OEO,  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  HEW,  all  Federal 
dollars  to  the  OICs  from  these  agencies  wlU, 
as  of  July  1,  1971,  go  to  the  OIC  National  In- 
stitute of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Institute  wlU 
as  of  the  above  date  prime  apoosor  all  of  the 
OIC  operations. 

This  will,  as  you  know,  require  a  change 
In  the  responsibilities  your  agency  has  ex- 
ercised as  sponsor  of  an  OIC.  This  new  ap- 
proach to  funding  OICs  will  require  that 
CAAs  no  longer  q>onsor  OICs  as  delegate 
agencies,  as  well  as  change  the  way  HEW 


and  DOL  funds  have  been  funded  to  the 
OICs.  All  OIC  funds  will  continue  through 
the  end  of  your  FY  "71  Program  Year,  Janu- 
ary 31.  1973.  OEO  and  GOCA  responsibilities 
to.  and  involvement  with  the  Omaha  OIC 
program  will  also  continue  until  the  end  of 
your  program  year. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  change  in 
sponsorship,  by  no  means,  is  any  reflection 
on  the  manner  your  CAA  has  exercised  Its 
responslbUity.  The  CAAs  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  creating  the  success  this  program 
nationwide  Is  experiencing. 

Some  of  the  paramount  reasons  for  the 
change  in  sponsorship  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  OIC  movement  sug- 
gests that  they  are  sound  enough  fiscaUy  and 
programmatically  to  become  a  national  em- 
phasis comprehensive  manpower  program 
and  prime  sponsor  their  own  activities; 

2.  This  new  procedure  to  funding  will  re- 
duce the  Federal  agency  Involvement  in  the 
OIC  c^>eratlon  from  what  has  been  primarily 
three  agencies  to  a  single  agency  (DOL); 

3.  The  Federal  government  will  have  a  sin- 
gle national  contract  with  the  OIC  National 
Institute  to  prime  sponsor  and  provide  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  support  for  the  local 
projects. 

OEO  Is  gratified  with  the  success  and  con- 
fidence your  agency  has  helped  to  create  In 
the  OICs.  If  there  Is  further  Information  you 
wish  to  have  in  regard  to  this  change,  please 
contact  your  assigned  field  representative, 
John  West. 

Sincerely, 

Samuel  J.   Cornelius, 

Regional  Director. 

Office  op  Economic  Opportunitt, 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  June  23,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  Scherle, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scherle:  You  wiU  re- 
call diiring  the  hearing  of  the  Internal  Se- 
cxwlty  Committee  concerning  the  City  of 
Omaha  and  its  Federally  funded  programs 
testimony  revealed  that  In  the  funding  of 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  three 
Federal  agencies  were  participating.  You 
stressed  the  point  that  such  a  system  caused 
a  great  deal  of  problems,  particularly  as  to 
where  the  responsibilities  lie. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
as  of  July  1,  all  of  the  OIC  funding  will  be 
carried  out  by  one  single  Federal  agency, 
namely  the  Department  of  Labor.  Certainly 
your  Interest  and  concern  in  this  single  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  prop- 
er Federal  officials,  which  subsequently  re- 
sulted in  this  procedure. 

Enclosed  you  wiU  find  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  Board  Chairman  of 
Greater  Omaha  Community  Action  announc- 
ing this  date,  together  with  a  memorandum 
of  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
stating  this  change. 

Samuel  J.  Cornelius, 

Regional  Director. 

Memorandum  or  Acrxemknt  Between  the 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunitt  and  the 

Department  of  Labor 

This  agreement  Is  entered  Into  this  21st 
day  of  June,  1971,  between  the  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  OEO)  and  the  Department  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  DOL) . 

Whereas,  the  OEO  has  statutory  authority 
under  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  Amended,  to  con- 
duct Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers 
(OIC)  manpower  training  programs  that 
provide  a  complete  range  of  activities  for 
underemployed  and  unemployed  men  and 
women,  including  the  provision  of  com- 
plete prevocational  and  vocational  training 
courses; 

Whereas,  the  OEO  has  the  statutory  au- 
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tbortty  under  S«cUon  602(b)  of  th«  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  19M,  u  Amended, 
to  trknsfer  to  the  DOL  funds  to  carry  out 
such  OIC  manpower  training  programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  DOL  has  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  accept  this  transfer  of  funds  In 
order  to  carry  out  such  programs. 

Now  therefore.  It  Is  mutually  agreed  as 
follows: 

1.  OEO  hereby  agrees  to  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  iu>  later  than  June 
30.  1971,  the  sum  of  six  million  dollars 
(96.000,000).  OEO  agrees  to  submit  to  the 
DOL  no  later  than  June  25,  1071,  a  Form 
1151  In  order  to  effectuate  this  transfer. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor  hereby  agrees 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  for  not  less  than 
»6.000,000  with  the  OIC  National  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  no  later  than 
June  30,  1971,  which  contract  shall  provide 
that  the  OIC  National  Institute  shall  be- 
come prime  q>onsor  during  Fiscal  Tear  1972 
for  those  OIC  Programs  listed  in  Appendix 
A,  which  Is  incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

3.  Both  OEO  and  DOL  hereby  agree  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  transfer  set 
forth  in  Appendix  A,  which  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
agreement  at  both  OEO  and  DOL  be 
amended. 

The  agreement  shall  become  effective  as 
of  the  date  first  shown  above,  and  shall  re- 
main in  effect  during  all  of  Fiscal  Tear  1972. 
ROBSBT  J.  BaowN. 
Associate  Manpotoer  Administrator, 
Department  of  Labor. 

Weslkt  L.  Hjornkvik. 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 


MODEL  CITIES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  caoaciA 
IN  THE  HODBB  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdttg,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  THOBAPSON  of  Oeorsla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Record  the  last 
of  a  series  of  articles  concerning  model 
cities  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution: 

Pi>i»,   Crrr  Dom't  Muh 
(By  Dnane  Rlner) 

The  Model  Cities  concept  and  Atlanta's 
weak  mayor  form  of  government  with  Ita 
mnltlirilelty  of  aldermanic  kingdoms  simply 
haven't  meshed. 

When  the  Johnson  administration  gave 
birth  to  an  ambitious  new  grant  program 
back  In  1M6  and  announced  that  It  would 
train  Its  big  guns  on  aodal  and  economic 
problems  and  physical  bllgbt.  it  didnt  take 
Into  account  the  pitfalls  of  Atlanta's  archaic 
city  government. 

For  Instance,  Chuck  Straub,  a  Model  Cities 
official  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HtTD),  recalls  the 
amawert  reaction  of  his  ooUeagues  when  they 
compared  the  difference  between  Atlanto's 
original  application  for  a  planning  grant  back 
in  Karch  of  1S67  and  the  actual  program 
submitted  a  year  later. 
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"Quite  frankly,"  he  said,  "we  were  sur- 
prised. Their  application  seemed  to  be  far 
more  to  the  point  on  problems  than  the  pro- 
gram." 

There's  a  ready  explanation  for  the  differ- 
ence. The  application  was  drawn  up  by  a 
pair  of  men  who  were  Intimately  aware  of 
problems  in  the  six  neighborhoods  that  were 
to  comprise  Model  Cities.  The  drafters  of  the 
application  were  former  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr. 
and  his  top  aide,  Dan  Sweat. 

The  application  was  completed  In  a  flash 
because  Allen  wanted  Atlanta  to  be  ^ttinng 
the  first  cities  In  the  nation  to  take  advan- 
tage ot  a  promising  new  Great  Society  pro- 
gram. 

But  by  the  time  the  program  itself  emerged 
from  the  City  Hall  morass,  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jellyfish. 

Allen  says  he  had  no  doubt  that  "we  were 
moving  into  an  extremely  difficult  field"  be- 
cause changing  social  and  economic  patterns 
"la  a  damn  difficult  thing  to  do." 

The  former  mayor  presided  over  seven 
months  of  Model  Cities'  planning  and  organi- 
zation stages  before  leaving  office,  and  "as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  we  had  made  reasonably 
good  progress." 

Allen  says  he  has  followed  Model  Cities  only 
as  a  private  citizen  since  stepping  down  as 
mayor  "but  it  looks  like  they're  not  making  a 
great  deal  of  progress." 

Although  Allen  has  left  City  Hall,  Dan 
Sweat  remains  as  chief  administrative  officer 
in  Mayor  Sam  Massell's  office. 

He  feels  that  time  and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration may  be  closing  in  on  Model  Cities. 

"If  Nixon  gets  reelected,"  Sweat  predicts, 
"he's  going  to  cut  out  every  evidence  of  Oreat 
Society  programs.  That's  when  the  mayor 
and  Board  cA  Aldermen  will  have  to  set  prior- 
ities. The  grantsman  is  on  his  way  out." 

It  probably  will  happen  before  the  1972 
presidential  election,  according  to  officials  at 
HUD. 

Whether  or  not  Nixon's  revenue-dbaring 
plan  is  approved  by  Congress,  HUD  Secretary 
Oeorge  Romney  plans  to  lump  a  large  number 
of  grant  programs  into  a  money  box  labeled 
"community  develcqiment"  at  the  first  of  next 
year,  and  Model  Cities  wiU  lose  its  Identity, 
according  to  a  EFUD  spokesman. 

What  happens  to  Atlanta's  largely  unsuc- 
cessful Model  Cities  program  at  that  time  is 
anybody's  guess.  After  all,  if  it's  no  longer  one 
of  500-odd  federal  grants  available  for  pluck- 
ing by  local  governments,  the  decision  won't 
be  so  easy  for  Atlanta  aldermen. 

Dan  Sweat  put  It  succinctly: 

"When  the  decision  comes  down  to  whether 
or  not  to  support  day  care  projects  in  Sum- 
merhill  versus  cleaning  up  pollution  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  where  do  you  think 
they're  going  to  put  the  money?" 

Sweat  says  he  can  only  hope  that  the  city's 
policymakers  will  recognize  the  "potential"  of 
the  Model  Cities  concept  and  that  the  pleas 
for  money  throughout  the  city  for  all  type* 
of  projects  won't  resvUt  in  all  the  federal 
money  going  for  "other,  more  glamorous  proj- 
ects." 

"In  fairness  to  the  aldermen,  they  have  the 
tough  job  of  making  the  final  decision"  on 
priorities  once  Individual  grants  are  out  the 
window.  Sweat  declared. 

"While  history  will  probably  record  Model 
Cities  as  a  failure  here  and  nationwide," 
Sweat  said,  "I  hope  well  be  so  far  along  on 
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housing,  educational  Improvements  and 
social  services  that  the  momentum  will  carry 
them  to  completion." 

But  Sweat  readily  acknowledges  that  Modti 
Cities  and  Atlanta  government  are  not  made 
tot  each  other. 

"Tou  have  to  do  a  lot  of  begging,  cajoling 
and  a  helluva  lot  of  praying.  If  I  could  just  be 
a  benevolent  dictator,  I  could  make  things 
work.  The  buck's  got  to  stop  somewhere." 

After  four  years  and  $20  million  invested 
in  planning  and  action  phases  of  the  Atlanta 
Model  Cities  program,  one  of  the  few  stellar 
successes  has  been  one  of  the  least  costly. 

The  Greater  Atlanta  Arts  Council  received 
$82,000  last  year  as  one  of  Model  Cities' 
operating  agencies. 

The  council  provided  opportunities  for  14.- 
806  Model  Cities  residents  to  see  plays, 
ballets,  symphony  performances,  puppet 
shows  and  art  exhibits. 

Already  this  year,  operating  with  an  $86,- 
000  Model  Cities  grant,  the  council  has  of- 
fered visual  and  performing  arts  to  12,622 
persons. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation  In  Model  Cit- 
ies, the  council  iised  none  of  its  grant  for  ad- 
ministration, according  to  Mrs.  Ralph  Beck, 
its  director. 

"I  wanted  every  cent  of  It  to  go  Into  the 
program,"  she  explained. 

This  year's  emphasis  Is  In  seven  schools 
where  the  council  teaches  the  arts. 

"I'm  amazed  at  the  talent  we've  been  able 
to  find.  It  has  opened  up  whole  new  worlds 
to  them,"  says  Mrs.  Beck. 

She  says  principals  tell  her  some  disad- 
vantaged pupils  are  motivated  to  come  to 
school  only  on  the  one  day  a  week  when 
dance  is  being  taught. 

"I  stay  awake  at  night  worrying  that  the 
money  wUl  end.  I  don't  dare  drop  these  kids 
after  we've  brought  them  this  far,"  says  Mrs. 
Beck. 

Other  private  agencies  are  txmilng  in  simi- 
lar performances  on  meager  budgets. 

Meanwhile,  at  Model  Cities  headquarters 
the  payroll  goes  on.  While  Mrs.  Beck's  organi- 
zation has  $86,000  for  a  full  year,  $3,000  of 
which  goes  for  administration,  payroll  rec- 
ords show  that  for  two  weeks  in  May,  65 
Model  Cities  employes  received  $20J54.22. 
Only  64  positions  are  authorized. 

Model  Cities  executive  director  Johnny  C. 
Johnson,  who  received  $801  for  thoee  two 
weeks,  oould  not  be  reached  to  explain  the 
discrepancy. 

His  olBce  reported  he  had  departed  for  a 
month-long  vacation. 


POLL   OF   THE   SECOND    CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   KTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  publication  the 
computerized  totals  and  responses  to  my 
ninth  annual  questionnaire : 


RtspenMt 


D*  tm  SMKOM  si: 
(1)  Tkt  PraMMrt's  Vlsts—lntioa  •<  fte  SMrtksstt  A<iM  W*r. 

»)  CwiMli  li  •  mWmj  vidMy . 

(c)  IwMdMiwNMnMidew 
Ms  mpmm.. 

TtW 


4,931 
1,037 

47.* 
10.1 

4.112 
217 

Zl 

n,w 

Quactise 


Responses 


Do  yos  fiMr  PrtsidMt  Niios't  praposai  to  maki  Um  Foderal  Gov- 
tnimMl  mora  oIKciMt  ind  rtsponsivt  to  cttbtns  by  rooriinizini 
til*  CMCiiiivo  bfaach,  aMbMnt  7  c«i>tfl«t  dtptrtmmts  ind 
creatinf  4  now  onoi  w  Miair  placs: 

¥• 

I 
► 
I 

TfW 


<bSM 

Al 

1.06$ 

tas 

ts» 

24.$ 

2M 

11 

10.321 
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OMstten 


Rospossos 


PORSIlt 


3.  Do  you  support  Hit  evor-ifl  obMctivt  ol  th*  Prssidoaft  rsvome- 

sMrtni  proposal— to  mova  Fadaril  money  and  power  closar  to 
the  people  and  to  help  relieve  the  fiscal  crisis  state  and  local 
soveriuiMiib  fact: 

Yai 

Ho 

Undacidod 

No  response 

Total 

4.  To  Mit  poUuUOfl  wouU  you  support: 

(a)  Enactment  ol  the  President's  $10,000,000,000  clean  wattr 

prMram: 

wo."'"""";i;;^""i:i""'i;^"j;iiiiii;iiii'! 

Und«M«l 

Ho  responso , 

Total 

(b)  Spendinf  even  nore  money  and  passing  even  stricter 

laws: 

Yes 

Ho 

Undecided 

Ho  response 

Total_ 

(c)  Requiring  manufacturers  to  prevent  pollution  even  If  It 

means  that  they  charge  higher  prices  lor  their  products: 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Ho  response 

Total 

(d)  User  fees  and/or  taies  on  all  polluters  and  users  of  water 

In  order  to  fully  finance  Federal  water  pollution  abate- 
ment: 

Yes 

Ho 

Undecided 

Ho  response 

Total 

5.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to  It  In  Slate  and  local  elec- 

tions: 

Ye*. 

Ho 

Undedded 1 

Ho  response- .... . , 

Total 


7,9GS 

1,312 

82S 

226 

77.1 

12.7 

8.0 

2.2 

10,332  . 

6.028 
1.312 
1.026 
1,954 

58.4 

12.7 

9.9 

18.9 

10,320  . 

5,093 

2.202 

891 

2.129 

49.4 

21.3 

8.6 

20.6 

10,315  . 

6.318 

1.279 

611 

2.0S2 

61.3 

12.4 

5.9 

20.3 

10.300  . 

6.376 

1,179 

820 

1,952 

61.7 

11.4 

7.9 

18.9 

10,327  . 

4.994 

4,858 

293 

183 

48.4 

47.0 
2.8 

1.8 

10.328  . 

Quoition 


Parceot 


714 
9.0 
14 

14.2 


77.1 
8.4 
2.7 

11.8 


58.0 
18.9 
4.4 
18.7 


6.  Wrtb  regard  to  cswpelgn  spending,  do  you  fwor: 

(a)  FuH  disclosure  ot  aM  donors  and  the  amoonts  they  have 

contrilNited: 

Yes 7.57B 

No Kt 

Undecided 381 

No  response 1,465 

Total .-. 10,326 

(b)  A  maximum  spending  limitation  placed  on  campaigns: 

Yes .\Z 7.963 

No _ K3 

Undecided 2(3 

No  response 1,223 

Total 10.332  . 

(c)  Free  and  equal  time  on  radio  and  television  lor  all  candi- 

dates lor  maior  elective  offices: 

Ye* 5.9(4 

Ho 1,SS0 

Undedded 450 

Ho  response- 1,925 

Total 10.309  . 

(d)  Having  the  FederM  GoMmment  use  tax  revenues  to  pay 

lor  all  major  pMitieal  campaigns: 

Ye* (IS 

Ho 6.857 

Undecided 390 

Ho  response. 2,271 

Tow 10.8(3. 

7.  Do  you  iavor  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor-management  disputes 

in  public  services  industries: 

Yes 8,381 

Ho 976 

Undecidod.. 750 

No  response 224 

Total . 10,331  . 

8.  Based  on  our  present  knowledge  of  the  eflecb  ot  using  marihuana- 

conflicting  evidence  as  to  whether  it  leads  to  use  of  hard  drugs  or 
whether  it  is  harmful  in  itsell.  do  you  favor : 

(a)  Retaining  present  penalties  for  possession 5.627 

fb)  Reducing  present  penalties. 2,7(0 

(e)  Legalizing  its  use  and  possession 1,645 

No  response 227 

Total io.28(  . 

9.  Do  you  levor: 

(a)  Continuance  ol  th?  welfare  system  in  its  present  form 133 

(b)  President  Niion's  proposal  for  a  work  incentive  and  iob 

training  program  coupled  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  income.  6, 175 

(c)  Some  other  weltari  reform  proposal 3,789 

No  response 168 

Total U,2tS  . 

1 


7.9 
66.4 

18 
22.0 


81.1 
9.4 
7.3 
2.2 


54.7 

27.0 

16.1 

12 


1.3 

60.2 
36.9 

1.6 


If  one  compares  the  responses  in  1970, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  support 
of  the  President's  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram continues  and  that  those  favor- 
ing immediate  withdrawal  appear  to 
have  gained  support  mostly  from  the 
ranks  of  those  jH'eviousIy  supporting  es- 
calation to  a  military  victory. 

1970  response:  A.  49.6;  B.  18.3;  C.  27.1; 

D.5.1. 

A  comparison  of  those  favoring  or  op- 
posing the  18-year-old  vote  is 
interesting: 

In  1969  31  percent  favored,  62  percent 
opposed;  1970  37  percent  favored,  55 
percent  opposed;  1971  48.4  percent  fa- 
vored, 47  percent  opposed. 

My  colleagues  and  constituents  will 
also  find  interesting  the  broad  support 
for  revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform, 
campaign  spending  controls.  Govern- 
ment reorganization,  and  compulsory 
arbitration  of  public  service  industrial 
disputes. 

With  many  legislatures,  easing  the 
penalties  for  possession  of  marihuana, 
the  respoDw  of  54.7  percent  oinxwing 
such  changes  is  also  most  interestinc. 


STATEMENT  OP  MR.  NEIL  SMITH 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  tehnxbsb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agricultiure  is 
currently  conducting  hearings  on  pro- 
posed farm  credit  legislation.  Yesterday, 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Neil  Smith,  a  farmer 
from  Jackson.  Tenn.,  testified  before  the 
committee  in  behalf  of  H.R.  8306. 

Because  I  feel  that  his  statement 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
whole  body,  I  insert  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point: 

Statkmknt  of  NEtt  G.  Smith 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Representatives:  I  am 
Nell  Smith  from  Jackson,  which  is  the  hub 
of  West  Tennessee.  I  am  a  full  time  farmCT 
with  340  acres  of  cotton,  com  and  aoybeans. 
plus  about  80  acres  of  smaU  grain.  I  annu- 
ally finish  around  800  hoga  and  maintain 
an  80  oow  beef  herd. 


For  15  years  I  have  used  credit  from  the 
local  Production  Credit  Association  and  have 
been  a  director  for  7  years.  Our  local  Board 
of  Directors  is  made  up  of  five  farmers  of 
which  four  derive  all  their  income  from 
farming.  Some  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
too  liberal  in  credit  policy,  but  with  men 
like  our  Board,  we  can  assure  you  of  proper 
control. 

By  now  you  probably  already  know  that 
I  favor  HR  8306.  1913  was  the  birth  of  our 
present  law.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Ford 
buUt  a  good  car  around  that  time.  But  since 
then,  both  our  credit  laws  and  oiu*  Ford 
Automobiles  have  had  additions  and  altera- 
tions; however,  most  of  us  favor  new  legis- 
lation and  a  shiny  new  car. 

Since  1057.  I  have  purchased  six  separate 
tracts  of  farm  land  in  a  community  where 
land  doesn't  change  hands  very  often.  Fi- 
nancing has  come  from  every  avaUable 
source,  starting  with  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
loan  on  which  I  still  have  34  years  to  go. 
Certainly  the  Federal  Land  Banks  need  a 
more  liberal  lending  policy.  Young  farmers 
such  as  I  was  are  very  discouraged  in  having 
to  give  a  first  mortgage  and  only  finance  50 
percent  of  the  cost. 

I  have  farmed  all  my  life  of  41  years  ex- 
cept for  four  yeiurs  of  ocdlege  and  two  years 
in  the  U.8.  Air  Foroe.  One  thing  about  the 
proposed  leglalatton  Interests  me  very  much. 
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That  1«  the  opportiinlty  to  finance  custom 
openton  who  HpwriaUBe  In  doing  certain  op- 
ersticms  for  the  fanner  such  as  fertilizer 
application,  spraying,  seeding  and  defoliation 
by  plane  and  combining  grain.  I  own  a  two- 
row  cotton  picker  and  a  large  combine.  To 
obtain  efficiency  with  either,  I  must  sell  one 
of  these  machines  real  soon  as  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  run  them  both  at  the  same  time 
and  often  that  Is  what  needs  doing.  Also 
It  IB  my  feeling  that  the  intermediate  term 
credit  policy  of  the  Production  Credit  Associ- 
ations should  be  lengthened  due  to  the  in- 
creased capital  Investments  of  farmers  today. 

My  operation  consists  of  myself  and  one 
full-time  man.  During  the  fall  harvest  sea- 
aon,  part-time  help  Is  hard  to  find  and  that 
Is  the  only  time  they  are  needed.  If  PCAs 
could  finance  the  custom  operator.  It  would 
relieve  many  harvest  time  pressures  In  our 
area.  I  honestly  believe  that  custom  opera- 
tors will  help  Insure  the  survival  of  family 
farms.  My  wife  and  I  are  rearing  five  chil- 
dren from  ages  16  to  3.  The  three  older  chil- 
dren are  a  big  help  around  the  farm  already. 
They  spray  and  chop  cotton,  feed  hogs,  work 
cattle,  mow  grass  and  weeds  and  anything 
else  they  can  safely  do.  I  hope  we  dont 
turn  them  against  this  occupation  because 
of  the  hard  wcH'k.  For  the  past  three  months, 
my  working  hours  have  run  13  to  14  hours 
a  day.  six  days  a  week.  I  really  dont  enjoy 
working  this  hard.  Well  planned,  reliable, 
strongly  financed  custom  operators  could 
relieve  many  of  these  conditions. 

About  a  year  ago.  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Co-op  and  Production  Credit  Association  di- 
rectors and  managers  were  mailed  indlvldu- 
aUy  a  survey  which  helped  the  Farm  Credit 
Commission  draft  certain  proposals  in  this 
Farm  Credit  Legislation.  I  participated  and 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  express  my- 
self. 

I  respectfully  request  your  support  of  HR 
8306  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today. 


KEEP  AMERICA  FREE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NXW    JEXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  %>eaker,  one  of  my 
tcdented  constituents.  Art  Sutton,  of 
Edison,  N.J. — his  professional  name  Is 
Johnny  D'arc — has  written  a  new  and 
moving  song  called  "Keep  America 
Free." 

I  have  endorsed  this  inspiring  song  be- 
cause I  Eun  impressed  by  its  message  and 
Its  music.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  the 
song  will  help,  in  some  small  way.  to  get 
Americans  to  stop  and  think— get  closer 
together  again — and  consider  all  they 
have — before  they  lose  it. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  "Keep  America  Free"  is 
produced  by  lyarc-Stone  Productions 
and  is  directed  by  Layne  Stone,  of  Staten 
Island.  N.Y.  The  chorus  consists  of  a 
52-voice  vocal  group,  The  Troubadors, 
of  New  York  and  the  narration — The 
Statue — is  by  lAine  Sutton  D'arc,  a  pro- 
fessional actress-singer,  of  Eqiiity  and 
SAO,  New  York. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  song  was 
written  by  Art  Sutton — Johnny  D'arc — 
ASCAP,  playwright-songwriter,  and  a 
former  page  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C.  A  graduate  of 
Wayne  State  University,  of  Detroit, 
ICch.,  Mr.  Sutton  was  a  combat  veteran 
of  World  War  n,  European  Theater  of 
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Operations,  and  is  a  member  of  several 
organizations,  including  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  American  Legion,  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  ASCAP. 

The  distribution  plans  are  twofold: 

Through  all  veteran  organizations, 
civic  groups,  military  channels,  and 
fraternal  orders. 

Recording,  radio,  television,  and  print 
media  on  a  national  basis. 

The  date  for  releasing  the  record  is 
September  1,  1971. 

'Mr.  Speaker,  words  of  the  song,  "Keep 
America  Free,"  follow  and  I  h<H>e  the 
words  and  music  will  move  my  colleagues 
as  much  as  they  moved  me: 
Kkkp  AjcxaiCA  Fan 
(By  Johnny  D'arc — Art  Sutton) 
(Opening) — (short  verse,  not  part  of  song) 
I  hear  America  singing  .  .  . 

CHOBOS 

I   see   the  face  of   Ood   In   the  land  I  love 
I  see  the  wings  of  a  hawk  and  a  dove 
I  see  the  little  people.  Just  like  me. 
Saying,   "Keep   America  Free" 
I  see  the  Pittsburgh  steel  and  the  Kansas 

wheat 
I  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
And  all  those  little  people.  Just  like  me. 
Saying,  "Keep  America  Free:" 
Free  from  hunger,  free  from  want 
Free  from  misery 
Free  from  the  right  wing 
Free  from  the  left  wing 
Free  as  the  eagle  flying  free 
I  see  the  face  of  Ood  In  the  land  I  love 
I  see  the  wings  of  a  hawk  and  a  dove 
I  see  the  little  people,  Jxist  like  me. 
Saying,  "Keep  America  Free  .  . 
Saying,  "Keep  America  Free." 
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HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  in  American 
recreation  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
advent  of  the  snowmobile.  Thousands  of 
Americans  are  enthusiastically  taking  up 
this  winter  sport,  and  the  impact  of 
snowmobiling  is  especially  great  in  rec- 
reational areas  such  as  my  district  in 
northern  Michigan. 

Because  this  sport  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  passing  fad,  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  note  the  f  oresighted  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  O.  Douglas  Hofe,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Recreaticm  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Snow- 
mobile and  Off-the-Road  Vdiicle  Re- 
search Symposium  at  Michigan  State 
University.  Mr.  Hofe  has  wisely  pointed 
out  some  of  the  problems  and  potential 
soluti<ms  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  use  of  snowmobiles  and  other  oflroad 
vehicles  increases  in  recreational  areas. 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  his  fine  speech 
into  the  Rscord: 
Ketnoik  Aiwtmi  bt  O.  Doi^olas  Hotb,  Jb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honored  Oueats,  Ladles  azMI 
Oentleman:  From  the  standpoint  of  value, 
this  syinpoalum  oould  not  have  come  at  a 
more  opportune  time.  As  many  of  you  are 
aware.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  has 
recently   directed   the   Bureau   of   Outdoor 


Recreation  to  lead  other  Interior  agencies  In 
a  broad  policy  review  of  the  use  of  off-road 
recreation  vehicles  on  public  lands,  includ- 
ing those  lands  administered  by  Interior  and 
other  Executive  Departments. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is,  In  one 
sense,  the  Nation's  Landlord.  We  administer 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
over  a  half-billion  acres  of  publicly-owned 
iands. 

Because  of  their  location  and  general  rec- 
reation desirability,  we  are  experiencing 
heavy  oiT-road  recreational  vehicle  use.  On 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  alone, 
we  estimate  there  are  currently  over  1,000,000 
motorcycles  In  use;  over  700,000  pickup 
trucks;  over  600,000  four-wheel  drive  vehi- 
cles; 80,000  snowmobiles;  and  about  50,000 
dune  buggies.  The  Bureau  estimates  that  of 
39  million  visitor  days  annually,  7  mUllon 
Involve  off-road  recreation  vehldea. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  but  with  perhaps  more 
serious  results,  similar  use  exists  within  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  areas,  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  even  on  Indian  lands. 

The  goal  of  the  task  force  being  led  by 
BOR  is  to  examine  current  practices  and 
needs,  and  to  develop  a  generallaed  manage- 
ment plan  to  assure  an  optimum  of  recrea- 
tion opportunity  and  a  minimum  of  environ- 
mental conflict. 

In  our  deliberations  about  snowmobiles, 
dune  buggies,  all-terrain  vehicles,  motorcy- 
cles and  scooters,  we  must  remember  to  rec- 
ognize that  no  one  group  has  a  pre-emptive 
right  to  the  rural  landscape.  The  needs  for 
off-road  recreational  vehicles  must  be  fec- 
ognized.  planned  for  by  administrators,  and 
Integrated  with  other  equaUy  valid  needs  for 
recreational  use  of  the  rural,  and  urban 
landscape.  Needless  to  say,  development  and 
production  of  these  vehicles  have  moved 
faster  than  our  regulatory  and  legislative 
machinery. 

During  our  studies  we  will  actively  seek 
the  views  of  aU  Interests,  including  indus- 
try, public  and  private  sources,  and  we  will 
draw  upon  the  resvUts  of  your  present  and 
future  research  efforts.  Our  study  will  neces- 
sarily require  the  cooperation  of  aU  to  seek 
to  cope  with  the  dynamic  impact  of  these 
new  recreation  vehicles.  I  might  add  that  the 
public  response  to  the  Secretary's  announce- 
ment of  our  study  has  been  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  the  need  for  it  and  for  some 
type  of  controls  over  certain  vehicle  uses. 
This  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has  reviewed  the 
past  history  of  these  vehicles. 

In  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  this  rela- 
tively new  form  of  recreation  has  attracted  a 
large  and  ever  increasing  number  of  partici- 
pants. Any  doubt  you  may  have  about  the 
activity's  popularity  Is  Immediately  erased  by 
a  quick  look  at  the  facts — 830,000  snowmo- 
bUes  alone  sold  this  past  winter — bringing 
the  total  to  more  than  1.6  million  snow- 
mobiles now  in  use — not  to  mention  the  ex- 
Utence  of  50,000  all-terrain  vehicles,  or  ATV's 
another  member  of  the  off -road  vehicle  fam- 
ily- 

We  recognize,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  rec- 
reational vehicles  have  many  legitimate  uses. 
The  major  use  Is,  of  ooxirse,  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Other  types  of  uses  include  search 
and  rescue  operations,  law  enforcement, 
wUdllfe  management  and  resource  oriented 


The  popularity  of  this  new  activity  came 
about  not  because  it  was  a  new  "here  today — 
gone  tomorrow"  fad,  but  rather  because  in 
one  package  It  offered  the  American  public  a 
new  form  of  recreational  transportation.  To 
the  snowmobller  the  machines  are  a  means 
for  utilizing  leisure  time  during  the  winter 
months.  For  users  of  other  types  of  off -road 
▼chides  this  is  a  new  travel  dimension  added 
to  their  normal  recreation  puisalts.  To  the 
Federal,  state,  and  local  land  managing  agen- 
cies, the  "boom"  represents  a  greater  utUi- 
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satlon  of  public  lands  for  recreation.  There 
are  also  economic  values  of  obvious  Interest 
to  Federal  agencies.  The  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commission,  for  example,  is  a  State 
and  Federal  organization  directy  concerned 
with  the  economic  development  of  pai-ts  of 
Bilinnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan;  the 
Commission's  boundary  coincides  geograph- 
ically with  the  major  midwest  snow-belt. 
Snowmobile  activities  have  enhanced  these 
areas  economically  and  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  proliferation  of  snowmobiles  and 
other  off-road  vehicles  has  provided  some 
positive  social  and  economic  benefits,  but 
problems  have  also  occurred.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  these  problems  are  insur- 
mountable. My  lack  of  pessimism  stems  from 
the  fact  that  early  efforts  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems have  met  some  success.  In  particular, 
during  the  past  four  years  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  through  its  Lake  Cen- 
tral and  Northeast  regional  offices,  has  spon- 
sored and  participated  in  a  number  of  snow- 
mobile meetings  and  conferences  which 
brought  together  U.S.  and  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives from  public,  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  define  and  solve  problems.  From 
these  meetings  a  wide  range  of  concepts  and 
information  evolved.  Though  they  dealt  pri- 
marily with  the  snowmobile,  there  were 
many  correlations  to  all  forms  of  off-road 
recreation  vehicles  which  I  feel  must  be  fully 
understood  if  we  are  to  amwer  the  ques- 
tion ".  .  .  where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

The  first  order  of  business  during  this 
early  stage  was  to  define  the  real  and  the  al- 
leged problem  areas.  After  itemizing  our  con- 
cerns. It  became  apparent  they  could  be  cate- 
gorized under  four  main  headings,  allowing 
in  some  Instances  for  overlaps.  The  four 
broad  areas  of  concern  were : 

1.  Environmental  impact 

3.  Conflict  with  other  recreation  and  land 
use  activities 

3.  Safety  of  the  partldpaat 

4.  Legal  and  enforcement  problems 

It  will  be  helpful,  I  think,  to  discuss  some 
r^resentatlve  examples  under  each  of  these 
categories.  Under  environmental  Impact  one 
could  indude:  oonoem  about  the  effect  of 
snowmobiles  on  rare  and  endangered  spe- 
cies of  wUdlife;  the  effect  on  wndlife  in  gen- 
eral; the  effect  on  vegetative  cover;  Utter 
problems:  and  aoU  damage  under  marginal 
snow  conditions. 

Conflict  with  other  recreation  and  land 
use  activities  is  manifested  by:  the  noise,  aes- 
thetic, and  resource  damage  complaints  by 
various  user  groups;  impulse  buyers  who 
expect  to  tise  their  snowmobiles  whenever 
and  wherever  they  buy  them;  and  the  overall 
problem  where  extensive  land  areas  needed 
for  snowmobUlng  near  population  centers  are 
either  unavaUable  or  are  committed  to  other 
recreatton  activities  and  other  land  uses. 

Under  safety  problems  we  must  refer  to: 
the  number  of  fatalities  and  injuries  which 
have  resulted  from  collisions  with  automo- 
bUes;  or  drownings  from  breaking  through 
Ice-covered  lakes  and  rivers.  The  novice  ur- 
banite  snowmobller,  frequently  unschooled 
in  winter  h«Bards.  may  find  his  safety 
threatened  since,  at  30  miles  an  hour  he 
can  suddenly  suffer  severe  frostbite  because 
of  the  wind-chill  factor.  There  is  also  a  large 
difference  between  leisurely  walking  a  foot- 
path and  safely  controlling  a  snowmobile  at 
40  miles  an  hour. 

Under  legal  and  law  enforcement  problems, 
we  should  mention:  the  vandalism  of  pre- 
viously inaccessible  summer  cabins;  trespass 
and  nuisance  complaints;  administrative 
problems  in  handling  tort  claims;  Illegal 
hunting  practices:  and  administrative  and 
monetary  problems  involved  with  law  en- 
forcement. We  must  also  answer  questions 
on  what  the  restrictions  should  be.  Who 
enforces  law  aiKl  reguUtions?  What  are  the 
Jurisdictional  boundaries?  How  are  costs  of 
enforcement  to  be  paid?— and  above  all,  the 
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very  difficult  law  enforcement  problem  of 
regulating  a  recreation  veblde  which  Is  ex- 
tremely mobile  and  Is  adaptable  to  large  areas 
of  land  without  depending  on  established 
roads  or  trails.  These  were  the  defined  prob- 
lem areas — how  did  we  attempt  to  resolve 
them? 

To  begin  with,  vro  were  fortunate  at  the 
early  meetings  to  gain  widespread  coopera- 
tion among  the  Involved  Federal,  state,  local, 
and  private  sectors.  All  parties  willingly 
provided  their  expertise  and  agreed  to  be 
frank.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  these  meetings  was  the  clear 
acknowledgment  by  all  concerned.  Including 
manufacturers,  that  problems  did  exist  and 
would  occur  in  the  future;  and  that  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  would  require  the  con- 
stant cooperation  of  all  to  resolve  them. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  first  round 
of  proposed  solutions  hinged  on  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  snowmobile  manufacturers 
and  their  customers.  Snowmobile  codes  of 
ethics  and  safety  were  developed  calling  for 
the  snowmobller  to  conduct  himself  In  a 
sportsman-like  manner  and  not  to  abuse 
the  natural  resources.  The  safety  code  pro- 
vided the  operators  with  a  check  list  of  ways 
to  prevent  injuries.  Both  codes  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  purchasers  by  members  of  the 
International  Snowmobile  Industry  Associa- 
tion. 

In  the  area  of  advertising,  several  public 
agendes  requested  the  manufacturer  to  avoid 
the  variety  of  TV  and  magazine  advertise- 
ments which  pictured  a  snowmobUe  and 
hopefully  the  driver  launching  through  the 
air  off  a  snowbank  and  which  further  de- 
scribed their  product  as  a  "...  go  anywhere — 
do  anything — fun  type  machine."  This  re- 
quest was  prompted  by  a  concern  for  the 
snowmobller's  safety  and  the  realiEati<Hi 
that  we  should  not  add  to  our  regulatcH^ 
problems  by  implying  to  the  participant  that 
be  was  completely  free  to  recreate  solely  as 
he  saw  fit.  There  has  been  general  adherence 
to  this  request. 

As  the  sport  became  more  popular,  snow- 
mobUe dubs  and  associations  were  estab- 
lished around  the  country.  It  Is  to  the  credit 
of  these  organizations  that  they  acknowl- 
edged the  problems  and  then  took  steps  to 
promote  proper  conduct  and  self -policing  of 
their  activltlee.  Because  of  their  efforts  they 
have  prevented  many  inconsiderate  operators 
from  causing  problems  for  the  vast  majority 
of  responsible  users. 

One  of  the  most  promising  areas  is  in  co- 
ordinating the  development  of  new  traU 
and  sign  design  concepts.  One  accomplish- 
ment has  been  acceptance  and  use  of  a 
standard  traU  marker  by  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Federal  and  state  land  managing 
agencies.  The  necessity  for  this  sign  concept 
becomes  apparent  when  you  realize  that 
within  a  short  period  a  snowmobller  can 
opo-ate  on  Federal,  state,  munldpal  and 
private  lands.  Without  a  systematic  man- 
ner of  signing,  complete  confusion  will  re- 
sult with  a  reduction  In  user  safety  and 
enforcement. 

A  majw  effort  was  made  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  locating  snowmobile  trails  where 
environmental  and  ttser  confilcts  would  be 
at  a  minimum.  In  some  instances  we  have 
found  innovative  uses  of  trails  where  B\im- 
mertlme  use  is  limited  to  foot  or  horseback 
riding  while  in  the  wintertime  snowmobiles 
are  welcomed.  However,  trails  cannot  solve 
all  the  problems.  E>en  vrtth  maxlmimi  op- 
portunity, some  users  will  seek  nontrall 
areas.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  owners  will  use  designated 
trails  if  a  large  enough  choice  of  well-de- 
signed and  well-maintained  trails  can  be 
provided.  "Hils  Is  particularly  true  if  these 
trails  are  located  in  area  of  minimum  re- 
•ouroe  impact.  Tb.*  Implication  is  clear  that 
many  problems  can  be  reduced  through  ade- 
quate planning  for  snowmobilers  as  weU  as 
other  recreation  user  groups. 


I  note,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  manufacturers,  users,  and  pubUc 
agendes.  the  problems  continue.  This  then 
brings  us  to  the  present  endeavor  of  this 
s3rmpoalum — which  I  wholebeartecUy  sup- 
port— and  that  is  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  for  unemotional,  systematic  research 
concerning  the  user  and  the  environmental 
aspects  of  these  recreation  vehides.  The 
past  efforts  which  I  have  discussed  certain- 
ly do  not  constitute  the  basic  type  of  research 
we  need. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  concept  which  is 
not  new,  but  one  which  could  form  the 
framework  and  direction  for  your  future  re- 
search efforts.  The  basis  of  this  concept 
relies  on  the  structuring  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  this  country  as  presented  In  the 
1962  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  and  reiterated 
In  the  recent  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission Report.  Specifically,  both  reports 
refer  to  the  six  classifleations  of  recreational 
areas. 

The  six  original  categories  were:  high 
density  recreation  areas;  general  outdoor 
recreation  areas;  natural  envlonment  areas; 
unique  natural  areas;  primitive  areas;  and 
historic  and  cultural  sites.  Obviously,  these 
classifications  can  be  expanded  to  twelve 
or  eighteen,  depending  on  how  detaUed  one 
wishes  to  break  them  down.  The  six  general 
daoBificatlons  can  also  be  regrouped  into 
three  general  categories. 

One  of  these  categories  would  be  the  his- 
torical and  archeologlcal  areas  such  as  Get- 
tysburg National  MOltary  Park,  Lincoln's 
Birthplace,  and  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment. These  areas  are  not  set  aside  for  mass 
recreation  but  to  preserve  our  national  heri- 
tage. Although  many  of  these  areas  are  not 
large  in  terms  of  acreage,  they  are  of  utmost 
Importance.  Once  they  have  been  destroyed, 
they  are  lost  forever. 

The  second  category  is  comprised  of  these 
areas  we  set  aside  to  maintain  some  of  our 
natural  heritage.  This  category  indudes  such 
areas  as  Grand  Canyon,  Tosemite,  Redwoods; 
and  areas  to  preserve  endangered  spedes. 
These  units  are  extremely  Important. 

The  third  category  Is  prlmarfly  activity 
oriented,  although  not  entirely  so  restricted. 
This  indudes  national  recreation  areas,  oit- 
taln  parts  of  the  national  forests  and  some 
areas  of  the  public  domain.  Many  of  these 
areas,  such  as  the  NRA's,  have  natural  at- 
tributes well  above  the  ordinary  In  quality 
and  recreation  appeal.  NRA's.  as  you  know, 
contain  both  lands  and  activity -oriented  de- 
velopments to  serve  large  numbers  of  users. 

It  is  essential  that  you,  as  researchers, 
provide  guidance  for  the  land  managers  In 
the  developments  of  meaningful  land  use 
plans.  These  plans  should  identify  suitable 
types  of  areas  for  off-road  recreation  vehides. 
We  must  also,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the 
quaUty  of  the  environment. 

Environmental  quality  embraces  many  fac- 
tors, but  It  Is  not  difficult  to  fix  responsibility 
for  Its  preservation.  It  rests  with  aU  of  us.  It 
is  dear  that  the  greatest  responsibility  rests 
with  the  IndlvldoaL  However,  the  concept  of 
recreational  zoning  may  offer  opportunities 
for  mlnimiglng  conflicting  interests,  improv- 
ing the  quaUty  of  winter-time  recreation  on 
pubUc  as  well  as  private  lands,  and  at  the 
same  time,  providing  the  mechanism  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  a  quality  environ- 
ment. Herein  lies  the  responsibility  of  the 
researcher.  Your  work  in  developing  oonoep- 
tual  giUddines  is  essential  to  the  planning 
and  managing  agencies. 

In  summary,  there  are  many  concerned 
conservationists,  and  recreationists  aware  of 
not  only  the  problems  of  off-road  vehides, 
but  the  challenges,  too. 

Many  of  the  problems  wiU  be  resolved  by 
those  most  directly  affected — the  manufac- 
turers and  their  customers. 

Manufacturers  will,  I  feel  certain,  assist  by 
making  their  machines  less  offensive  to  Na- 
ture. They  have  some  puUle  relatioas  and 
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lin»ge  problems  now— •nd  th«y  know  It. 
Their  oustom«r»— the  uien — must  help 
themMlTCB.  too.  They  muet  learn  saXety  and 
courtesy  to  other  uaers  of  the  outdoora. 

At  all  levels  of  recreation — Federal,  state, 
county  and  commxuilty  and  certainly  in  the 
private  sector — ooncemed  persons  and 
groups  are  mounting  programs  to  ensure  that 
off -road  vehicle  users  receive  equitable  treat- 
ment, as  la  our  goal  for  all  users  of  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

In  four  simple  words:  "We  must  work 
together." 

I  know  we  viU  work  together. 


THE  WARREN,  OHIO,  JUNIOR 
Mn.ITARY  BAND 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OSIO 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thundaw.  Julu  22,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  invite  my  colleagues 
and  their  staff  members,  to  hear  a  con- 
cert br  the  Warren  Junior  Military  Band 
at  11:30  ajn.  today,  on  the  House  steps 
of  the  Capitol.  This  ?roup,  consisting  of 
approximately  114  young  people,  under 
the  very  able  direction  of  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Hurreibrink.  are  oa  tour  as  goodwill 
representatives  of  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio. 

Organized  in  1927,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  youth  through  music,  it  is  an 
honor  to  list  their  outstanding  record 
of  achievement: 

Was  personally  acknowledged  by  Pres- 
ident Hoover  in  the  1929  inauguration 
parade. 

The  only  band  of  its  kind  invited  to 
play  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  1933. 

Played  at  the  Canadian  Nation  Exhi- 
bition as  coartists  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band  in  1937. 

Has  played  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl, 
the  Orange  Bowl,  the  Rubber  Bowl,  and 
the  Cotton  Bowl. 

The  only  band  to  be  invfted  to  Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y.,  for  a  third  scheduled  ap- 
pearance. 

Played  in  Akron,  Ohio,  with  the  1st 
Etlvision  UJ3.  Army  Band  as  coartists  for 
the  Natl<»ial  Soap  Box  Derby  in  1954. 

Has  played  in  the  Los  Angeles  Col- 
iseum; Soldier's  Field,  Chicago;  Briggs 
Stadium,  Detroit;  Clevdand  Stadium: 
Roosevelt  Stadiimi,  Jersey  City;  lifil- 
waukee  Stadium;  Harvard  Stadium: 
University  of  Denver  Stadium;  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Stadium;  Loyola 
Stadium,  New  Orleans;  Jordan  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  Boston;  Boston  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  and  Symidiony  Hall. 
Boston. 

Received  the  greatest  ovation  of  its 
history  following  the  concert  at  Expo  '67. 
Shouts  of  "Bravo!  Bravo!"  rang  out  from 
the  overwhelmed  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence as  the  band  rose  nine  times  to  ac- 
knowledge this  approval. 

In  1954  national  competition  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  won  the  most  colorful  march- 
ing unit  In  the  parade  award  against 
approximately  75  other  marching  units. 

Received  a  standing  ovation  when 
leaving  the  field  from  M.SS?  baseball 
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fans  at  the  Cleveland-New  York  double- 
header  on  September  12,  1954. 

Chosen  as  the  official  band  to  greet 
Richard  Nixon  at  the  1980  VFW  National 
Convention  in  Detroit. 

In  1962  national  competition  at  Min- 
neapolis, it  won  the  trophy  for  the  most 
outstanding  unit  in  the  parade  against 
over  100  competing  units. 

Presented  concert  and  drill  on  July 
21-22,  1964  at  New  York  World's  Fair. 
Played  return  engagements  in  1965. 

OfBcial  band  at  Ohio  Republican  State 
Convention  in  Columbus  in  1966.  Soloist 
with  the  band  was  Miss  Ohio  1966,  Miss 
Sharon  Phillian. 

Played  concerts  on  July  4,  1966  at 
Chautauqua  Institute,  Chautauqua,  N.Y. 

Invited  by  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  State 
Department  to  perform  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  at  the  Universal  and  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1967,  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Played  return  engagement  in  1968  at  re- 
quest of  mayor  of  Montreal. 

In  1969:  20-day,  six  country  tour  of 
Europe. 

In  1970:  Cincinnati,  Drummers  State 
Competition. 

In  1970:  February,  band  featured  in 
"Wonderful  World  of  Ohio." 

Today's  concert  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able— and  memorable — event.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Band,  most  of  whom  were 
present  for  the  concert,  are — 

OolOT  guard:  Janet  Keffer,  captain;  Jo- 
Anne  Caniglla,  Maxlne  Lunn,  Joanne  Zufall, 
Rebecca  Smith.  Beth  Behner. 

Flute:  Maxlne  Lunn.  Virginia  Smith. 
Marlon  Kopnisky,  Sue  Frank,  Laura  Powell, 
Susan  Caniglla.  JaiUoe  Heman.  Carol  Brdek, 
Charylln  Rossler,  Cberyle  Jones,  Jayne  Dah- 
man.  Sandra  Oavls. 

Bb  clarinet:  Michelle  Mung«',  Robert 
Morris,  Pamela  Batt,  Larry  Oesaner.  Stan- 
ley Gregory,  Gary  Gault,  Sharon  Knight, 
Martina  Donko,  JoAnne  Caniglla,  Stephanie 
Proz,  Patricia  Harkabus,  Diane  May,  Darlene 
Wilson,  Joyce  BUlock,  Linda  DeZee,  Martin 
Lynch,  Cynthia  Majovsky,  Catherine  Potter, 
Eric  Andrews.  Ronald  Wean. 

Oboe:  Rebecca  Smith,  Rita  Orr,  Roger  Mc- 
Klnney. 

AUo  clarinet:  Joy  Orass,  CynthU  Stone, 
Linda  Jones. 

Bass  cUxrinet:  Janette  Frederick,  Unda 
Hafner. 

Bassoon;  Pamela  Potter. 

Alto  Moxophone:  Joanne  Zufall,  Pamela 
Davis,  Beth  Behner,  Diane  Franklin,  Nick 
Madved,  Olen  Prox,  Robert  Davey,  Nadlne 
Donko. 

Tenon,  aaxophone:  Thomas  Oilmore,  Michael 
Komsa,  Bonnie  Obllnger. 

Baritone  aaxophone:  Raymond  Knight. 

Comet  and  trumpet:  James  Qrlnta.  Nor- 
bert  Holdash,  Thomas  Anderson,  Kevin  Cera, 
Joan  Obllnger,  Robert  Whetson,  Warren  WU- 
moth,  Paul  Larsen,  Robert  Parllla,  Paul 
Dahman,  Fred  Muccio,  Jooeph  Svamy,  Ed- 
ward Bernard,  Linda  Andrews. 

French  horn:  Richard  Oolst,  Sarah  Ollnee, 
Kay  Leonhart,  Jamea  Hurst,  Janet  Keffer, 
HoUy  Jones,  Marsha  Hafner,  Bradley  Bickel, 
Robert  Oolst. 

rioQ  line:  Joy  Draas,  Cynthia  BUmt,  Jan- 
ette Frederick,  Joyce  Roth,  Patricia  Harka- 
bus, HoUy  Jones. 

Baritone  horn:  Sue  Larsen,  Ema  Jones, 
Sheryl  Tlmko. 

Trombone:  Robert  Williams,  Kenneth  Da- 
vis, Joyce  Roth,  David  Wedeklnd.  Mltchel  Sul- 
livan, Olenn  FtankUa,  Nell  Thomas,  Bandy 
Wean. 

Boss  horn:  Jeffrey  Harris,  George  Brddc, 
Ronald  Smith,  DavM  Terry,  Eric  Hamilton. 
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Pereuasion:  JamM  Oault.  Btmald  Prokop, 
Thomas  Dankovlofa,  Fred  MoRla.  Jamea  Cun- 
ningham, Bruoe  Cooper,  Ronald  Delger,  Tim- 
othy Relgelman,  Joseph  CostareUa,  Joseph 
MalvasU. 

The  biography  of  the  director,  Donald 
W.  Hurreibrink,  is  most  impressive.  His 
leadership  and  dedication  to  the  band 
for  the  past  41  years  is  greatly  repre- 
sented in  their  record  of  achievement. 

The  biography  follows: 

When  you  see  the  Warren  Junior  Military 
Band  march  by,  and  hear  "Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever"  or  "America"  you  get  a  lump  in 
your  throat  and  Increased  pride  in  your 
country  and  your  young  people.  In  the  back- 
ground, letting  the  boys  and  girls  take  the 
giory,  is  the  man  who  has  been  direct(«  of  the 
OTganization  41  years  since  1930. 

Hurreibrink,  "Mr.  Music"  was  bom  in 
Toledo,  a  son  of  William  and  Emma  Fork 
Hurreibrink.  He  attended  the  Toledo  schools, 
and  started  his  musical  career  playing  the 
vloUn  and  French  Horn  at  the  age  of  12, 
was  a  member  of  the  band  and  orchestra 
In  high  school.  He  began  his  advanced  musi- 
cal education  at  Dana's  Musical  Institute  (rf 
Warren  where  he  studied  Violin  and  French 
Horn  with  Charles  Lowry,  Ross  HlcJcernall 
and  Lynn  Dana. 

From  thwe  he  attended  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
French  Horn  with  Max  Hess,  first  horn  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony. 

With  a  bachelor's  and  master's  degree,  he 
took  additional  WM-k  with  Wendell  Hose,  first 
horn  player  with  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  a  year  he  traveled  on  the 
famous  Redpath  circuit. 

Tired  of  travel,  in  1930,  he  joined  the  pub- 
lic school  music  system  of  TrumbuU  County, 
serving  10  years  at  Mineral  Ridge,  where  he 
became  famous  for  the  quality  of  his  work. 
For  the  past  20  years  he  has  been  director 
of  music  at  the  Austlntown  Fitch  High 
School. 

He  has  a  musical  family.  His  wife,  Ger- 
trude, who  passed  away  in  1968.  was  a  pianist. 
She  was  a  dedicated  band  member,  who  wUi 
always  be  lovingly  remembered  by  all  the 
Parents  and  Band  Members  for  her  devotion 
to  the  band.  His  daughters,  Mrs.  Donna  Pate, 
and  Janne  Hurreibrink,  who  is  her  father's 
"girl  Friday"  played  flute,  piccolo  and 
bassoon. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  AEA,  NEA,  NEOTA, 
OEA,  Warren  Musicians  Union  and  All-Amer- 
lean  Judges  Association.  Membership  in  this 
Ail-American  Judges  Association  is  only  by 
written  examination  and  Is  rated  a  high  hon- 
or among  musicians. 

He  lives  at  1116  Perkinswood  Ave.,  Warren. 
Now  and  then  he  has  a  few  hours  to  him- 
atit  when  he's  likely  to  be  listening  to  music 
that  his  Band  might  play,  studying  some- 
thing ot  benefit  to  hU  boys  and  girls  In  the 
Fltoh  Band  and  the  Warren  Jimlor  Military 
Band,  for  music  is  his  life. 

The  Warren  Jr.  Military  Band  has 
achieved  many  honors  thus  far — and  I 
can  say  with  confidence — it  is  only  the 
beginning. 


THE  BIO  ONE  THAT  FINALLY  OOT 
AWAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ST.*  BIT  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundaw.  Julu  22.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  young 
Alaskans  recently  got  the  ride  of  their 
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lives  on  board  a  whale  they  estimated 
to  be  50-  to  60-feet  long.  Bob  and  Dave 
Williams,  teenage  brothers  from  Kodiak, 
started  out  for  a  brief  journey  on  their 
25-foot  skiff  and  ended  up  being  lifted 
into  the  air  and  taken  for  a  swift  ride 
across  the  surface  by  the  huge  mammal. 

In  the  true  Alaslcan  spirit  of  outdoors- 
manship  and  adventure,  Uiese  boys  rode 
out  the  crisis  and  returned  to  tell  their 
story. 

The  Kodiak  Mirror,  one  of  Alaskan  fin- 
est newspapers,  published  a  story  re- 
counting the  details  of  this  existing  ad- 
venture. I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  find 
their  story  most  interesting : 

Kodiak  Bots  Rnn  Atop  60-Foot  Whale 

Whale  of  a  tale  I — Two  Kodiak  boys  can 
tell  you  of  a  tale  about  the  big  fish  that  got 
away  from  them  last  weekend — and  how  glad 
they  were  that  it  did!  Few  boys  In  the  world, 
if  any  at  all  in  fact,  can  claim  to  have  rode 
the  back  of  a  monsterous  great  whale — but 
16-year-old  Bob  Williams  and  his  younger 
brother,  14-year-old  Dave,  returned  to  town 
Friday  afternoon  safe  and  sound — though 
stlU  a  bit  shakey  and  shook — after  a  huge 
whale  surfaced  under  their  25-foot  skiff  and 
took  the  goggle-eyed,  terrified  brothers  who 
were  clinging  desperately  to  the  skiff  which 
was  tilted  at  about  a  45  degree  angle,  on  a 
quick  trip  up  Into  the  air  and  racing  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea  atop  the  behemoth — a 
whale  they  estimated  to  t>e  between  50  and 
60  feet  long.  Understandably  they  do  not  re- 
call too  clearly  or  coherently  the  sequence  of 
the  events  following — excepting  they  recall 
that  they  were  bumped  on  the  side  by  an- 
other whale  hard  enough  to  knock  the 
younger  boy  to  his  knees  In  the  bottom  of  the 
skiff — and  that  the  skiff,  powered  by  a  50hp 
outboard,  was  finally  facing  the  opposite  di- 
rection. And  they  wasted  no  time  in  speeding 
in  great  haste  out  of  the  turbulent  whale- 
agitated  area!  The  boys,  who  had  been  out 
checking  their  commercial  halibut  fishing 
gear  in  the  Chlnlak  Bay  entrance  to  Woody 
Island  Channel,  say  that  had  they  been  in  a 
smaller  boat,  it  would  have  surely  overturned 
several  times  while  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  group  of  huge  whales.  The  two 
sturdy,  handsome  lads  are,  for  their  age 
and  like  many  Kodiak  boys,  relatively  ex- 
perienced boatmen,  having  fished  with 
their  father  for  salmon  in  the  Cook  In- 
let area  for  at  least  four  years.  While  they 
freely  admit  they  were  terrified  at  their  ex- 
perience with  the  whales  Friday,  the  boys  are 
knowledgeable  enough  about  the  sea  and 
about  whalee  to  understand  that  It  was  a 
most  unusual  occurrence  and  quite  unlikely 
to  happen  ever  again — at  least  to  them.  Their 
years  of  fishing  with  their  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Williams,  have  engrained 
them  with  a  sensible  and  healthy  apprecia- 
tion for  the  vagurles  of  the  ocean.  The  boys 
said  they  had  noticed  the  pod  of  whales  cir- 
cling around  Chlnlak  Bay  area  tot  a  number 
of  days.  They  noted  that  they  were  not  the 
killer  whales,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  stiU 
send  chUls  up  any  fisherman's  back  if  they 
ever  come  very  close  to  their  craft — especially 
if  they  happen  to  be  In  a  skiff!  Like  any 
skookum,  healthy,  adventurous-minded  boys. 
Bob  and  Dave  are  sorta  glad  they  had  this 
thrilling  and  awesome  experience — but  they 
would  be  just  as  glad  If  it  never  ever  hap- 
pened again  as  long  as  they  live  I  We  sort  of 
envy  them  really — who  In  the  world  can  top 
a  oonveraatlon  beginning,  "Now  back  in  "71 
when  me  and  my  brother  rode  the  back  of  a 
60-foot     long     whale     out     In     the    open 
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CONCERN  FOR  OUR  RETURNING 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANia 

or  vnKnxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  18.  John  L.  Gayle,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  elected  department  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  at  its  conven- 
tion held  in  Norfolk.  The  preponderance 
of  Commander  Gayle's  remarlcs  upon  ac- 
cepting this  honor  reflects  his  concern 
for  the  returning  GI  from  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
job  opportunities  for  these  men.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  fight  our  coun- 
try's wars  are  entiUed  to  the  same  rung 
on  the  economic  ladder  that  they  would 
have  attained  had  they  not  gone  off  to 

WEU-. 

Commander  Gayle  suggested  that  one 
of  the  problems  facing  our  returning  vet- 
erans is  the  image  which  has  l>een  cre- 
ated for  them  by  the  national  and  inter- 
national press.  These  men  have  been 
cast  in  the  role  of  murderers,  sadists  and 
dope  addicts  by  that  segment  of  the 
press.  And  what  is  the  result?  It  has 
made  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  re- 
adjust to  civilian  life.  When  the  vet- 
eran seelts  a  job.  he  is  looked  upon  with 
suspici<m.  As  one  veteran  said  just  last 

The  big  play  now  Is  that  every  veteran 
is  either  a  warmonger,  a  dope  addict,  or  an 
alcohoUc.  They  (the  employers)  look  at  you 
and  seem  to  be  thinking  "Does  he  have  a 
grenade  in  his  pocket,  or  a  needle,  or  a 
botUe  of  pills?" 

This  is  a  most  imfortunate  situation 
that  these  men  find  themselves  in,  and 
they  deserve  better;  they  deserve  the  as- 
sistance of  all  Americans. 

I  cannot  hdp  but  be  reminded  time 
and  again,  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  lines: 

For  it's  Tommy  this,  an*  Tommy  that,  an' 
"Chuck  him  out,  the  brute!" 

But  it's  "Savior  of  Is  country"  when  the 
guns  begin  to  shoot 

It  was  another  time  and  another  war. 
but  sadly  the  sentiments  expressed  re- 
main. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  ronarks 
of  Commander  Gayle.  which  I  respect- 
fully request  be  inserted  in  the  Rccorc: 

BKMMK-W  BT   COMJCAMIMEa  Gmtim. 

Commander  Powell,  Fellow  Legionnaires.  I 
stand  before  you  with  a  sense  of  deep  humU- 
ity  and  pride — himilllty  in  the  wake  of  thoae 
great  Le^onnalres  who  have  stood  here  be- 
fore me;  pride  In  the  reflection  that  our 
organization  represents  patriotism,  and  dedi- 
cation to  God  and  Country  In  the  highest 
form.  Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  conunander  of  the  American  Legion.  Oe- 
ptutment  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  use  a  mo- 
ment to  express  to  the  Legionnaires  assembled 
here,  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  poelttoo 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me;  to  tell  you  that 
I  approach  the  coming  year  with  a  sincere 
eonsclouBiMBS  that  the  task  la  above  my 
talents  without  the  continued  support  and 
backing  of  every  oim  of  you. 

Tour  aeal,  wisdom,  guidance  and  support 
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are  an  abscriute   naoeasUy  for  a   successful 
year  for  the  Department  oS  Virginia. 

In  this  day  of  personal  happiness,  I  have 
one  deep  regret.  The  man  who  brought  me 
into  the  Legion,  my  most  loyal  supporter 
and  friend  of  forty-eight  years,  who  enjoyed 
thinking  of  this  day  even  more  than  I,  Is  not 
here  today.  My  Dad,  a  Legionnaire  for  fifty- 
one  years,  died  AprU  9th. 

We  look  back  for  inspiration,  to  our  his- 
tory and  traditions  for  meaning,  to  the  good- 
ness and  support  of  friends  for  guidance.  But 
never  must  we  let  the  failures  of  yesterday 
discourage  us  from  the  goals  (rf  today  and 
tomorrow.  Nor  should  we  permit  regrets  to 
take  the  place  of  drean». 

Dreams  do  not  become  reality  unless  there 
is  a  plan  and  the  necessary  labor  to  imple- 
ment them.  The  dreams  for  the  coming  year 
are  becoming  plans  and  with  our  work  wiU 
be  the  goals  for  the  coming  year  of  1971- 
1972. 

We  must  apply  new  energies  and  thoughts 
to  carry  out  existing  youth  programs  on 
Americanism,  the  Oratorical  contest.  Junior 
Baseball  and  other  excellent  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Legion  in  the  past.  We  must 
continue  our  hospital  visitation  work,  and 
especially  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  new  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  in  Richmond. 
at  the  present  McGulre  site. 

The  Prisoner  of  War  program  deserves  our 
continued  support — and  I  pray  that  this  year 
there  will  be  success. 

Our  new  program  must  be  directed  to  the 
returning  veteran  of  today.  The  American 
L«glon  was  organised  to  help  the  returning 
veteran  of  World  War  L  These  veterans  then 
helped  the  returning  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  In  turn  the  Korean  Veterans  were 
given  aid.  Our  foremost  obligation  for  the 
coming  yeetf  is  to  extend  our  hands,  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  returning  Viet  Nam  Vet- 
erans. 

When  most  of  us  returned  home  from  serv- 
ice, we  returned  to  a  country  that  had  shared 
our  service  with  us,  the  then  vocal  ma)ority 
had  hoped  and  prayed  for  victory — the  civil- 
Ian  p<9ulation  had  contributed  to  the  war 
effort  by  long  hours  of  work,  rationing  and 
volunteer  work.  But  today  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  Is  unaffected  by  the  war- 
fare In  Viet  Nam.  The  Veteran  today  returns 
to  uncertainty — seldom  a  hero's  welcome, 
often  pity  or  indifference.  Because  of  the 
news  media's  treatment  of  the  Viet  Nam 
struggle  perhaps  a  suspicion  as  to  vlolenoe, 
crudty  or  drug  abiiae  in  his  imm^dlat^  back- 
ground. 

Some  99  44  100  per  cent  of  these  veterans 
should  be  welcomed  home  as  heroes.  Many 
have  risked  their  lives  under  conditions  far 
worse  than  any  we  have  ever  known.  They 
offered  their  lives  without  the  knowledge 
their  countrymen  were  supporting  tbem  at 
home.  They  have  Indeed  occupied  a  unique 
position  in  our  hlstoy. 

Individual  Poets,  and  the  Districts  must 
organise  welcome  home  committees.  The 
PosU  must  organise  to  reach  each  return- 
ing veteran,  to  make  sure  he  knows  the  bene- 
fits to  which  he  is  entitled.  Tour  Department 
Commander  will  write  to  each  s"ch  veteran 
extending  the  Legion's  hand  on  the  staU 
level,  but  the  individual  posts  must  be  the 
effective  tool  to  reach  out. 

Above  all — these  returning  veterans  are 
entitled  to  a  place  )n  society,  a  place  to  work, 
a  job  oppwtunlty.  Thousands  of  young  men 
are  leaving  the  servkse  each  month  and  they 
are  entitled  to  work.  Tou  wUl  be  called  upon 
to  set  up  local  task  forces  In  yotir  commu- 
nities to  put  the  new  veterans  In  contact 
with  potential  eaq>loyer8,  to  make  the  new 
veteran  and  employers  aware  of  the  state  aids, 
to  make  potatitlal  employers  aware  of  the 
federal  aHtstanoe  avallatale  for  training  pur- 
poaea.  The  result  oC  thto  program  wUl  be: 
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To  makm  the  pubUe  uul  MpeeUlly  employ- 
en  ftwar*  of  tbe  tngent  need  of  retumlnc 
veterans  for  Mleqaate  employmoit. 

To  provide  the  means  to  bring  the  Job 
hunting  veteran  directly  In  contact  with  po- 
tential employen. 

To  steer,  adrlae  and  aaeist  veterane  who 
lack  needed  akllla  or  education  to  a  training 
program  that  will  prepare  them  for  a  satis- 
fying Job. 

Verbal  tribute  doee  not  reaUy  help  these 
veterans.  They  need  money  and  jobs.  Pro- 
viding them  now  Is  likely  to  be  far  less  coetly 
than  paying  the  cost  of  our  Indifference 
later. 

The  Legion's  motto  this  year  Is  again, 
"Beach  Out — ^Reach  Out  "W".  Let  each  of  us 
reach  out  with  a  little  more  enthusiasm, 
dedication  and  effort  to  have  a  great  year. 
When  you  leave  today  I  ask  that  you  carry 
with  you  the  thoughts  expressed  in  this 
quotation  from  a  great  American. 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  flrmnees  In  the  light,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
eherlah  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
aelvea,  and  with  aU  nations".  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


AN  EARLY  START  FOR  CHILDREN 
WITH  HEARING  LOSS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or  KnrrucKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  liiAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  James  R. 
Martin,  executive  director  of  Kentucky 
Parents  of  Children  with  Communica- 
tion disorden,  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  ftaw  program  of  the  Kentuclr:y 
Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults  to  help  children  with  hearing 
Impairments. 

The  program,  begim  early  this  year 
with  fimds  from  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
and  the  WHAS  Crusade  for  Children, 
helps  very  young  children  with  hearing 
impairments  adjust  to  the  world  around 
them  with  the  use  of  hearing  aids.  With 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Chill,  audiologist 
in  the  program,  parents  are  shown  how 
to  make  sure  their  children  have  every 
chance  to  develop  their  abilities  in  spite 
of  their  hearing  handicap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  program,  the  demon- 
stration program  of  home  training  for 
parents  of  preschool  children  with  hear- 
ing impairments  Is  the  result  of  dedi- 
cated effort  on  the  part  of  many  people 
in  thie  community  to  help  those  with 
communication  disorders  live  happy, 
productiTe,  and  normal  lives.  For  this 
they  deserve  our  tluanks  and  recognition. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rscoao  at 
tills  point  tbe  text  of  a  recent  article  by 
SaDy  Bly  in  the  Louisville  Times  about 
this  program: 

Chiu  WrrH  Hsasimc  Loss  Needs  Eaklt 

TaSATlIXMT 

(By  SaUy  Bly) 

Sounds  .  .  .  the  swoosh  of  water  running 
In  the  sink,  tbe  ping  of  water  sprayed  against 
a  hubcap.  .  .  .  SouBda  that  are  so  common- 
plaea  moat  panoos  tone  them  out. 

But  for  aome  fkmiUes,  every  sound  brings 
aresponae. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whan  18-nionth-<dd  Christopher  Thomp- 
son bangs  on  tbe  tray  of  his  high  chair,  bis 
mother's  hands  fly  to  her  ears — "Ooooh,  I 
heard  that." 

When  Maurice  Raymer  gets  ready  to  wash 
the  car,  he  makes  a  big  production  of  tear- 
ing the  rag  in  half  for  bis  son  Danny,  3^. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Danny?" 

Danny  and  Christopher  have  severe  hear- 
ing loases. 

Each  was  diagnosed  when  he  was  about 
a  year  old  and  each  now  wears  stereo  hear- 
ing aids  strapped  to  his  chest.  It  Is  hoped 
that  by  getting  hearing  aids  wbUe  they  are 
young,  the  children  wont  miss  out  on  the 
important  language  devel<^ment  stage. 

Their  parents  are  learning  to  help  the 
youngsters  focus  on  sounds,  to  discriminate 
differences  in  sounds,  through  a  ];»'ogram  of 
the  Kentucky  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children  and  Adults,  Inc. 

The  program,  which  has  the  cumbersome 
title  of  Demonstration  Program  of  Home 
Training  of  Parents  of  Preschool  Children 
with  Hearing  Impairments,  involves  compre- 
hensive testing  and  home  visits  by  an  audi- 
ologist every  other  week.  The  audiologist, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Chill,  has  been  making  the  home 
visits  since  January  when  the  program  was 
started  with  a  97,800  grant  from  the  WHAS 
Crusade  for  Children  and  $11,700  from  the 
Easter  Seal  Society. 

A  child  is  lent  hearing  aids  until  tests 
determine  whether  he  has  more  residual 
hearing  In  one  ear  than  the  other  and 
whether  there  are  particular  ranges  of 
sounds  he  hears  more  acutely  than  others. 
Tests  usually  are  conducted  on  children  as 
young  as  8  months,  but  can  be  done  earlier. 

When  he  first  puts  on  the  hearing  aid  the 
child  bae  the  "listening  age"  of  a  newborn 
infant.  He's  missed  his  mother's  cooing,  the 
splashing  of  his  bath  water,  the  Jingle  or 
rattle  of  toys. 

But  these  things  aren't  always  easily  ap- 
parent. For  example,  one  reason  Mrs.  Thom- 
as Thompson  dldnt  suspect  anything  was 
wrong  with  Christopher  was  that  he  always 
turned  around  when  she  entered  his  room. 
Apparently  be  was  reacting  to  visual  signals 
or.  perhaps,  tbe  vibrations  on  the  floor. 

"Now  we  notice  things  that  we  didn't  real- 
ize until  we  found  out;  for  example,  he  was 
slow  to  smile,"  Mrs.  Thompson  said. 

Now,  "Christopher  does  respond  to  speech, 
Mrs.  ChiU  said.  "Whether  what  he  hears  Is 
distorted  or  not,  we  don't  know." 

When  Mrs.  Chill  visits  the  seven  families 
in  tbe  program,  she  observes  them  going 
through  a  routine  task  to  see  how  they  can 
better  help  the  child.  The  Important  thing 
Is  to  put  a  wcnrd  to  everything  they  do. 

"He's  got  quite  a  bit  of  catching  up  to 
do,"  Mrs.  Chill  told  Mrs.  Thompson.  Christo- 
pher missed  "a  whole  year  of  bearing  and 
understanding"  that  a  child  of  normal  hear- 
ing would  have,  she  said. 

On  a  recent  visit,  Mrs.  Thompson  and 
Christopher  polished  his  shoes  and  had  lunch. 
Keeping  Christopher  close  to  her,  so  her 
mouth  would  be  close  to  his  hearing  aid,  she 
drew  bis  attention  to  every  action,  opening 
and  closing  a  door  several  times,  running  wa- 
ter in  the  sink,  letting  him  feel  it  was  wet, 
aU  the  time  talking  a  blue  streak. 

aaoTHxa  HKLPS  nrvAMT 

Christopher's  4-year-old  brother.  Tommy, 
seems  to  understand  that  Oirlstopher  needs 
extra  help  with  words,  Mrs.  Thompson  said. 
When  they  play  together.  Tommy  will  say, 
"See  the  ball.  Christopher?  Do  you  want  the 
ball,  Cbristo{ri>er?  Throw  the  ball,  Christo- 
pher." 

A  child  has  to  hear  and  understand  a  word 
80  times  before  he  will  use  it  spontaneously, 
Mrs.  Chill  said,  so  repetition  Is  vital,  as  Is 
kaaptng  the  child's  attention  on  the  sound 
or  word. 

Mrs.  ChUl  leaves  "homework"  with  the 
parenu  between  vlstts,  Inatructing  them  to 
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work  on  parttenlar  sonnds  and  to  keep  charts 
of  Boimds  tbe  child  has  niMle  and  sounds  he's 
responded  to. 

"The  biggest  Job  la  to  make  him  aware  of 
sounds,"  Mrs.  Chill  said  to  Mrs.  Thompson. 
"I  would  have  been  more  animated  when 
you  responded  to  sounds — "Ooooh,  I  heard 
tliat.'  "  she  mimicked,  rolling  her  eyes.  "Ex- 
aggerated faces  and  funny  voices  get  tihil- 
dran's  attention  quicker. 

"Several  times  while  you  were  polishing 
his  shoes  the  dog  barked  and  he  looked  up, 
but  you  didn't  call  attention  to  it.  And  imi- 
tate us,"  ISn.  Thompson  finished  the  sen- 

"...  because  that  makes  him  want  to  imi- 
tate va,"  Mrs.  Thompson  finished  the  sen- 
tence. 

Mrs.  Thompson  reported  that  Christopher 
sometimes  seems  to  notice  music  on  the  rec- 
ord player  but  sometimes  seems  to  tune  It 
out.  "Keep  working  on  It,"  Mrs.  Chill  said. 
"Play  fast  and  slow  music.  We  want  ^tm  to 
hear  music  and  rhythm  because  that's  how 
we  talk." 

After  visiting  the  Thompeons,  Mrs.  Chill 
went  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Raymer 
and  Danny,  who  that  day  was  to  wash  the 
oar  with  his  father. 

"We  include  the  fathers  as  much  as  pos- 
sible," Mrs.  ChiU  said.  "This  U  also  a  good 
example  that  a  working  mother  doesn't  hin- 
der the  child's  progress.  It's  the  quality  of 
time  a  mother  spends  with  the  child  more 
than  the  quantity.  Mrs.  Raymer's  one  of  my 
best  talkers." 

The  Raymers'  pediatrician  recommended 
having  Danny's  hearing  tested  when  he  was 
about  a  year  (rid,  sxispecting  there  could  be 
problems  because  Mrs.  Raymer  bad  had 
rubella  early  in  pregnancy. 

(Rubella  Is  the  apparent  cause  of  the  hear- 
ing Impairment  in  three  of  the  seven  children 
she's  working  with,  Mrs.  Chill  said.) 

One  qjedalist  told  the  Raymers  that 
Danny  was  too  young  to  start  working  with 
on  hearing,  but  they  weren't  satisfied  with 
that  and  went  to  the  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
help.  Before  the  new  program  began  they 
worked  with  a  therapist  at  the  Easter  Seal 
building,  but  "we  had  trouble  keeping 
Danny's  attention,"  Mrs.  Raymer  cald.  "He's 
more  Interested  and  attentive  where  he's 
relaxed." 

Danny's  vocabulary  now  consists  of  16 
words,  and  "I  believe  he's  understanding 
more  (words),"  but  he's  not  saying  them, 
Mrs.  Raymer  said. 

With  gestures,  Danny  asked  for  something 
to  drink.  "What  do  you  want,  Danny?  Do  you 
want  milk?" 

"Be  careful  about  testing  him,"  Jba.  Chill 
warned.  "He  may  associate  'milk'  with  that 
white  stuff  he  di^inks.  but  understanding 
questions  like  what,  where,  who — that's  way 
up  the  scale  of  language.  He  may  not  even 
understand  the  question.". 

Like  the  Thompeons,  the  Raymers  have 
learned  to  use  every  occasion  as  a  teaching 
aid,  whether  it's  a  boat  show  or  a  tiny  garden 
plot — "I  must  have  dug  up  that  little  patch 
of  ground  16  times."  Raymer  cald. 

Washing  the  car  gave  all  kinds  of  new  op- 
portunities  for  words  and  soimds — the  water 
hitting  the  car,  the  "squish"  of  wringing  out 
a  rag.  Raymer  wiped  the  car,  "roimd  and 
round,  round  and  round,"  and  Danny  imi- 
tated him  "  'ound  and  'ound." 

There's  a  temptation  to  treat  the  hearing- 
Impaired  child  as  someone  special — he  does 
need  special  help,  but  "he's  a  child  first,  a 
hearing-Impaired  child  second,"  Mrs.  Chill 
said.  As  he  grows  he  must  learn  that  he  Is 
not  the  ruler  of  the  house.  He  must  also 
learn  that  bis  Impairment  Is  not  a  handicap 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  B.  Martin,  whose  4- 
year-old  son,  Jimmy,  Is  older  than  Chris- 
topher and  Danny,  have  learned  that  It's  hard 
to  protect  the  child. 

"When  you  take  Jimmy  out  any  place. 
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sMneone  will  say,  "Oh,  the  poor  thing,' " 
Martin  said.  "That  happened  In  a  supermar- 
ket once  and  the  woman  said,  in  f-ont  rt 
Jimmy,  Is  he  deaf?'  I  Just  said  to  Jlmsay, 
'Show  her  your  hearing  aid,'  and  he  did." 

"The  normal  reaction  of  pec^le  is  to  stop 
talking  to  the  child  because  he's  deaf,"  Mrs. 
Martin  said.    - 

Jimmy  «  as  also  a  victim  of  rubella  and  his 
mother  was  alert  to  all  the  problems  rubella 
can  cause,  but  "hearing  was  one  thing  I 
knew  wasn't  wrong  with  him,  because  be 
could  hear  some  sounds,"  like  a  door  clos- 
ing or  a  hand  clap.  But  tbe  normal  range 
of  speech  was  Inaudible  to  Jimmy.  He  vras 
a  year  old  when  they  discovered  he  was  deaf. 

At  tbe  time,  there  was  no  help  here  for 
such  a  child,  so  tbe  Martins,  including  their 
two  older  children,  traveled  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  to  the  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing  and 
l^>eech  Center,  to  learn  how  to  help  Jimmy 
learn  to  speak.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
Martina  went  to  Nashville  every  week  for 
three  days.  Now  they  go  only  three  times  a 
year. 

Jimmy  Is  now  attending  a  preschool  where 
he  Is  the  only  child  with  hearing  aids.  Teste 
show  that  his  comprehension  of  language  is 
In  the  normal  range  for  children  with  nor- 
mal hearing,  but  Mrs.  Martin  thinks  he 
might  be  a  llUle  behind  In  speech. 

"But  If  we'd  waited  until  he  was  4,  he'd 
be  four  years  behind,"  she  said. 

The  Martins  were  Instrumental  in  forming 
the  Kentucky  Parente  of  Children  with  Com- 
munication Disorders,  which  now  has  800 
members.  Martin  is  executive  director. 

During  the  last  Kentucky  Legislature  the 
B3*CCD  successfully  lobbied  for  bills  to  set 
up  a  task  force  on  exceptional  children  and 
to  change  tbe  ages  at  which  children  are 
eligible  for  state-funded  programs  to  include 
those  from  binh  to  31. 

The  KPCCD  also  tries  to  focus  attention 
on  early  testing  and  treatment  for  hearing 
problems. 

"It's  a  hidden  handicap,"  Mrs.  Martin  said. 
"Pediatriciatis  should  be  more  aware  of  how 
easily  and  how  early  testing  can  be  done." 

Martin  said  they  had  talked  to  many  pa- 
rents who  were  upset  because  hearing  loss 
had  not  been  discovered  early  or  who,  when 
they  complained  to  a  physician  about  the 
child's  not  talking  at  the  proper  age,  were 
told  such  things  as,  "He's  Just  stubborn." 

But  with  early  help  a  child  could  overcome 
the  lag.  Jimmy  will  attend  regular  schools 
with  hearing  children — except,  "I  think 
we've  developed  another  exceptionality," 
Martin  said  happily,  "We  think  he's  gifted." 


SOVIET  BOOSTS  MnJTARY  AID  TO 
CRUSH  SUDANESE  REBELS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF  Kxssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  moderating  and  mellowing  in  its 
eagerness  for  world  revolution,  a  report 
from  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers'  cor- 
respondent in  Africa  should  be  un- 
settling, to  say  the  least. 

Correspondent  Russell  Warren  Howe — 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  Tuesday,  July  6, 
1971 — writes  from  Addis  Ababa,  Ethlopa, 
that  the  Soviets  have  expanded  their 
military  advisory  groups  in  the  Sudan 
and  an  all-out  effort  to  "crush  the  black 
secessionist  movement  in  the  south  of 
that  Arab  country." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  much  longer  than  the  Nigerian 
civil  war,  the  fighting  in  the  Sudan  has — 
according  to  the  United  Nations — 
amounted  to  virtual  genocide  as  the  Arab 
Government  in  Khartoum  seeks  to  de- 
stroy the  rebellious  black  tribes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.  It  is  as 
much  a  holy  war  as  it  is  a  political 
struggle  since  the  Arabs  are  Moham- 
medans and  the  blacks  are  either  Chris- 
tian or  pagan  and  the  Arabs  want  to 
foist  Islam  on  the  southern  tribes. 

Now  we  are  advised  by  the  Sunpapers' 
that  the  Soviets  are  actively  engaged  in 
helping  the  Khartoum  regime.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  the  Kremlin  greatly  as- 
sisted the  Nigerian  Government  in 
putting  down  the  Biafran  revolt  so  that 
today  Moscow  has  a  strong  voice  in  the 
decisionmaking  in  Nigeria's  capital  of 
Lagos.  Who  are  the  imperialists? 

I  now  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  latest  account  regarding  the 
Sudan  and  Soviet  involvement: 

Soviet  Boons  MnjTABT  Am  To  Ckcbh 

SUDAICSSB  RKBELB 

(By  Russell  Warren  Howe) 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia — ^The  Soviet  Union 
has  expanded  Its  military  advisory  groups 
In  the  Sudan  In  an  all-out  effort  to  cruah 
the  black  secessionist  movement  in  tbe  south 
of  that  Arab  country,  usually  well-informed 
sources  say. 

Under  two  key  Soviet  defense  advisers, 
Youry  Moiikhine  and  Pavel  Poliakov,  over 
100  Russian  intelligence  staff  members  and 
about  1,000  field  "advisers,"  including  gun- 
ship  pUots,  r^Mrtedly  have  been  brought 
Into  the  Sudanese  forces. 

ENS  TO  AXD  ASKED 

At  the  same  time,  Oen.  Oaafar  al-Numalry, 
leader  of  the  country's  military  government, 
is  making  a  special  effort  to  get  neighboring 
countries  to  drop  even  moral  support  for 
the  Anya-Nya — the  secessionist  movement. 

Agreement  with  Ethiopia  waa  reached 
earlier  this  year.  Now  General  al-Numalry  la 
bidding  for  similar  assiirancee  from  Oeneral 
Idl  Amln  Dada  and  General  Joeepb-Deslte 
Mobutu,  his  counterparts  in  Uganda  and 
the  Congo. 

The  soughem  secessionists  object  to  racial 
and  religious  discrimination  by  the  country's 
ruling  Arab,  Muslim  people  of  the  north. 

Officially,  blacks  number  a  third  of  the  13 
"Million  population,  but  most  Khartotun  em- 
bassies now  put  the  figure  at  nearer  half 

despite  a  United  NaUons  High  Commission 
for  Refugees  estimate  of  600,000  was  casual- 
ties. 

SEPaBssivx  axAcnoN 

The  secession  movement  grew  in  the  mid- 
Sixties  when  Khartoum  reacted  by  forced 
Islamlzatlon,  adult  clrciunclalon  and  Arab- 
Izatlon  of  the  English -speaking,  CathoIlelBed 
South.  But  now  repression  Is  counterbal- 
anced by  offers  of  some  regional  autonomy 
under  the  a-atchf  ul  eye  of  the  Arab-ofllcered 
Army. 

The  Army  slowly  Is  being  expanded  to 
about  60,000  men  and  given  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  Including  Russian  '  SAM-3 
ground-to-air  missiles,  bought  with  the  coun- 
try's main  export,  long-staple  cotton. 

General  al-Numairy's  desire  for  diplomatic 
and  military  peace  with  his  Christian  neigh- 
bor-states reflecte  his  problem  of  trying  to 
win  a  civil  war  against  Christians  with  Rus- 
sian help  while  also  trying  to  destroy  the 
Sudanese  communist  movement. 

He  has  banned  several  Marxist  groups — in- 
cluding, theoretically,  the  Communist  party. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  are  building  a 
naval  harbor  at  Port  Sudan  that  American 
specialists  speculate  will  be  the  main  Soviet 
naval  base  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 
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But  diplomatic  travelers  from  Khartoum 
also  theorlBs  that  the  growing  Chinese  pres- 
ence in  the  Sudanese  coital  may  Indlcat* 
that  General  al-Numalry  hopes  to  counter- 
balance Moscow  by  encouraging  Pttlng. 

The  general's  announced  Intentkm  is  to 
regiment  the  country's  poUtlcal  activities  Into 
a  single  "socialist  tmlon,"  modeled  on 
Egypt's  ruling  Arab  Socialist  umon.  But 
popular  dissent  farced  him  to  keep  Sudan 
outside  the  nominal  federation  of  ^ypt, 
Libya  and  Syria. 

The  Sudanese  Communists  want  a  "na- 
tional front"  government  of  former  parties, 
which  they  would  hope  to  dominate. 


NEW  STEIATEGY  TO  HALT  DRUGS 
ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  MEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  <»e  of 
the  most  distressing  devdopments  dur- 
ing the  past  years  has  been  the  prolifera- 
tion of  drugs  on  educational  campuses 
across  the  country.  A  new  strategy  to 
cut  down  drug  trafficking  and  use  at 
schools  is  being  devised  by  the  Bronx 
Community  College  in  the  Bronx.  N.T. 
As  described  in  the  statement  which  fol- 
lows, the  BCC  has  organized  a  student- 
faculty  drug  patrol — ^members  of  the 
college  community  who  stand  watch  to 
drive  pushers  off  the  campus  grounds 
and  pressure  their  fellow  students  to 
"kick  the  habit."  The  pressure  has 
resulted  in  an  estimated  90  percent 
decrease  in  drug  use  over  about  a  2- 
month  period.  Complementing  peer  in- 
fluence is  careful  surveillance  of  involved 
students  and  a  special  program  of  coun- 
seling. Files  of  recalcitrant  students  are 
evaluated  by  a  student-faculty  commit- 
tee to  determine  if  any  disciplinary 
process  is  necessary.  Bronx  Community 
College  President  James  A.  Colston  is 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  program, 
and  praised  the  "crucial  and  highly  re- 
sponsible role"  of  the  students  in  this 
effort. 

The  college  is  seeking  a  Federal  grant 
to  continue  and  expand  their  action  to 
curb  drugs  on  campus.  In  the  past,  I 
have  supported  efforts  to  curb  drug  use 
among  the  youth  of  America  and  foster 
community  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  b^eve  very  strongly,  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  the  assist- 
ance needed  for  progressirj  programs  in 
this  critical  area. 

The  news  item  of  antidrug  strategy 
from  Bronx  Community  College  follows: 
New  Anti-Dbog  Stxatbct  at  Bbonx   Oom- 

MtTioTT  CoixBCi:  Good  Kaelt  Besults  and 

Hope  roa  the  Pctdbx 

A  new  anti-drug  strategy  at  Bronx  Com- 
mimity  College  has  yielded  such  positive  re- 
sults during  the  Just-concluded  spring  se- 
mester that  the  college  administration  Is 
guardedly  optimistic  for  tbe  first  time  In 
three  years  that  the  on-campus  drug  problem 
Dxay  be  finally  mlnimiaed  when  regular 
classes  resume  In  September. 

Dr.  Jamea  A.  Colston,  president  of  Tbe 
City  University  unit,  outlined  the  foUowlng 
successful  strategy: 

1.  Rsduos  the  drug  problem  to  manage- 
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•bl*  pmMrttoos  by  ft  flna  mSxBtalsknMaa 
vlttmfttoat  to  druc  uMn  watA  poalMra; 

a.  Kwomftc*  ■todaota  to  teka  a  Hirtlng 
ma  la  loraaiilatlng  aa  anti-drag  pcvfram; 

S.  watt  for  liaaT7  atadant  InvolTaniant  to 
fenoata  affaettva  pace  group  praaaure  agalnat 
tlia  drag  cttltora; 

4.  laolata  tba  taaid-oota  atodent  naan  and 
aaPera  ao  that  tlM  ooUage'S  raaouieaa  can 
deal  irttli  tbcU  problama;  and 

5.  Inatltata  a  apaclal  atudant-faculty  an- 
forcemant  and  judicial  maebanlam  to  deal 
fairly  and  starnly  with  drag  offenaaa  on 
eampnab 

"Baalo  to  our  approach,"  Dr.  Colston  said, 
*lias  bean  tba  philoaophy  that  the  needs  of 
IndlTldual  atudanta  are  bast  served  by  the 
reaoui'caa  ayallabla  within  and  through  tba 
eoDaga  eoamunlty.  But  It's  wielsns  to  balp  a 
student  find  bis  way  out  of  the  drug  meas, 
tS  you  are  going  to  return  him  to  a  permls- 
atva  drug  anTlronaaant  that  starta  tba  vicious 
eyda  all  orar  again." 

"Our  first  step  was  to  allmlnata  the  col- 
lege as  a  aafe  'haven'  for  drug  activity,"  Dr. 
Colston  continued.  "We  simply  made  It  clear 
that  alnea  tlta  oc^ege  could  not  oope  with 
maaslva  iaar  braaklng.  we  would  have  to  ask 
for  outatda  enforcement  help." 

Paead  with  tbte  threat  and  beafad-up  aecu- 
Htf  at  all  doon  to  coDaga  bnnrtlwgs.  the  non- 
■l«iflMit  naan  and  puabara  retreated  from  the 
aanqma  Aooordlng  to  tba  praalrtent,  "this 
acblavad  the  daalrad  affect  of  Isolating  the 
hard  eore  student  drug  users  and  sellers. 
Pear  giuup  prassrire  beoomea  much  mora  ef- 
twM99  under  tbaaa  clrcumatsnpea 

*71ka  naxt  step  was  to  ereata  a  studant- 
taamty  program  of  anrvwinanffa  and  a  matbod 
for  rapartlag  drag  acttvlty."  tba  prealdeat 
aald.  "At  tba  and  of  tba  anf ooament  procaas 
tba  studani  la  Judged  and  offered  a  number 
at  altarnatlvaa.  Tlta  panaltlaa  for  recaU- 
trant  stadmta  or  saeond  offenders  have  to  be 
tou^  If  tba  strategy  Is  to  work. 

"Oar  nlttmata  goal  as  adneatars.'  Or.  Ool- 
■ton  eonctadad,  **li  to  modify  the  stodsntls 
bebavtor  am  eaaapvm  so  that  It  will  not  dis- 
rupt tba  adneatkifial  process  and  to  balp 
blm  aeblara  tba  reaolve  to  change  his  life 
■tyle  along  more  productive  and  personally 
rewarding  Unoa." 

roues  AcnoK  TBasATxirxD 

TIM  drag  laaua  boUad  to  a  bead  at  tbe 
eoOaga  tbraa  months  ago  on  February  34 
vtiea  Praaident  Ccitttm  summoned  tba  col- 
lage eommuntty  to  an  emergency  mam  maet- 
la^  In  dartarlng  an  aU-o«t  war  on  drags, 
tb»  fSsMiaH  told  a  aombar  asasmbly  that 
vnlem  astkm  vara  taken  to  daeraaaa  drag 
traflte  wtthln  12  days,  there  would  be  "no 
otbsr  raaotnaa  but  to  eaU  in  and  mnrtlon  the 
naa  of  law  anf  orecment  agendea  to  deal  with 
tba  eraeial  drag  problem  by  whatever  riMians 
naoeaaary  to  make  tbla  college  eommuntty 
llva  vp  to  and  maintain  ita  baale  adoeatlanal 


Tbe  preeklentlal  mandate  gave  rise  to  an 
Informal  atadant-taeulty  ooalltlon  which  pro- 
poaed  an  actton  program  calling  for  a  stu- 
dent-run Drug  Patrol  for  surralllanoa  and 
gatbarlng  evidence  and  a  Campus  Committee 
on  Drug  Abuse  with  dlaetpUnary  powers. 
Prealdout  Colston  accepted  and  sanctioned 
tbe  plan. 


rss  ooww  so  PsacaiiT 
Prof.  Joeepta  RUey  of  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment, who  baa  been  working  with  tbe 
Drag  PatnU.  eattmatwa  that  uae  of  drags  on 
tba  eampos  baa  daeraaaed  90  percent  In  the 
sks  alnea  tba  antt-dnig  cainpaign 
,  Tblaaatlmate  la  baaed  on  an  informal 
survey  by  not.  BUay  of  faealty  and  students 
acttva  In  tba  anU-drug  '•*'"r*«c".  and  of 
eabats  In  a  poattlon  to  obaerre  daUy  college 
areas  known  for  baavy  drug  uae. 

Cbailaa  Mlaart.  ona  of  tba  atodent  lead- 
ers of  tba  Drag  Patrol,  aiplalnad  aoma  of  tba 
beliefs  and  prooadurea  of  tba  group:  "What 
«a  try  to  do  to  tbe  uaars  Is  apply 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

sura,"  ha  said.  "Ifoet  kids  who  uae  drugs  are 
extremdy  Inaecure.  and  they  do  It  in  order 
to  be  accepted  by  their  peeta.  But  If  their 
peers  erpieas  disapproval  and  make  them  so- 
daily  unoomfortaMa,  they  wtmt  be  so  anx- 
ious to  turn  on." 

Mr.  lOnort  aoEplalnad  that  another  prob- 
lem of  tba  atodent  drug  users  is  that  they 
lack  direction.  "We'd  like  to  tz7  to  excite 
their  Interest  in  their  studies  and  In  stimu- 
lating extracurricular  actlvUlea."  be  said. 
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Ask.ed  how.  since  the  Drug  Patrol  has  no 
poUce  powers,  they  handle  the  pushers,  Min- 
ort  answered  emphatically,  "We  harass  them 
right  off  the  campus.  We  know  who  they  are, 
so  we  never  let  them  out  of  our  Ight.  We 
fr\iBtrate  them.  If  a  guy  reaches  Into  bis 
pocket  for  some  stuff  to  aall,  one  of  us  Is 
right  there  to  laugh  In  hla  face  and  say 
'hi.' " 

Mr.  Mlnort  feala  that  when  pushers  are 
exposed  to  the  constant  (oessiire  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  Drug  Patrol,  their  selling 
power  is  effectively  curtailed.  "They  don't 
stop  stillng  drugs,  but  at  least  they  don't 
sell  them  on  tba  BCC  campua  bacauae  we've 
laughed  them  right  Into  the  atraets."  be  aald. 

If  the  Drug  Patrol  baa  eiaated  a  campus 
atmosphere  less  congenial  to  the  use  of 
drugs,  it  has  not  been  totally  effective  in 
dealing  with  sales,  though  reducing  them 
dramatieally.  A  student  member  of  the  pa- 
trol who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  said 
that  "we've  driven  more  than  half  the  push- 
ers into  the  streets  where  they  are  now  a 
police  problem.  A  sale  is  harder  to  spot  than 
use,  but  we  have  some  other  plans  that  will 
get  all  the  pushers  off  the  campus." 


tscaao  oaAHT 
Thaae  other  plana  are  partly  revealed  In  a 
proposal  developed  by  tba  Drug  Patrol  stu- 
denta  and  submitted  jointly  with  the  college 
admlnlstratton  to  the  VS.  Department  of 
Bsaltb.  ■dueatlon  and  Wrifare  asking  for  a 
$80,000  grant  to  fond  a  sweeping  antl-drog 
program  on  tba  caiapvm.  The  propoaal  would 
aatabUab  faoflftlaa  for  orlne  analysia  of  stu- 
danto  to  detect  drag  uaaga  and  would  permit 
pardiaaa  of  camaraa  to  be  uaed  by  tbe  patrol 
in  gatbarlng  avidenee  In  drug  oaaea.  In  addl- 
tloa  to  tb»  uaaal  eounaellng  and  referral  ac- 
tlvttlea,  tba  stodants  want  a  compulsory  drug 
education  program  for  aU  faculty,  staff  and 
administrators. 

The  administration  has  given  the  Drug 
Patrol  an  odloe  and  a  "hot  line"  phone  on  tbe 
fifth  floor  of  tba  Main  Building  at  190  Baat 
IM  Street.  Although  they  will  not  divulge 
tbe  exact  slae  of  their  group  for  strategic 
reaaona,  eatimatea  are  that  between  so  and  80 
atudanta  partlelpato  irioa  aoma  faculty. 

The  members  of  tbe  patrol  are  publicity 
shy.  They  have  turned  down  requests  from 
CB8-TV  and  three  other  television  news  de- 
partmanta  tbat  wanted  to  film  the  patrol  In 
action.  They  fear  that  the  ^are  of  the  TV 
lampa  wiU  damage  tbalr  credlbUlty  with  the 
atodanta  and  tmpugn  tbalr  motives.  In  addi- 
tton,  patrol  meiitftais  who  operate  openly  are 
sometimes  threatened  by  pushers. 

AKn-oaTTa  larrHona 

Tba  methods  of  the  anti-drug  campaign  are 
largely  dictated  by  tba  dealre  to  avoid  tbe  use 
of  police  on  campua.  According  to  Prof. 
BUay.  "The  stvidanta  toA  tbat  when  poUoe 
come  on  campus,  it  la  usually  the  user  and 
not  tba  pusher  who  gets  arrested.  Tba  profes- 
sional hoodlum  kxkows  bow  to  get  out  of  tbe 
way  when  the  heat  la  on." 

Conaaquantly,  the  Drug  Patrol  determined 
from  tba  outMt  to  protact  the  idenuty  of  tba 
suspected  student  user  seller.  Tba  college  ad- 
minlatratlon  cooperated  by  expanding  Its 
aactvlty  force  and  Instituting  IJ>.  obaoka  at 
all  doors  to  keep  tba  non-atudant  uaais  and 
pushers  off  tbe  campua. 

Tbe  Drug  Patrol's  task  isn't  made  aaalar  by 
tbe  fact  tbat  the  BCC  central  caoapua  aon- 


slsts  of  seven  buildings  spread  over  a  six 
square  block  urban  area,  plus  a  Nursing 
Canter  located  several  mUes  away  in  the 
Bronx  Munic^al  Hospital  complex.  All  cen- 
ters of  the  BCC  campus  are  constantly  pa- 
tr«dled  by  groups  of  two  or  three  members, 
irtio  are  on  tbe  lookout  for  signs  of  drug 
traffic  or  illegal  use. 

When  members  of  the  Drug  Patrol  witness 
a  "buy"  or  a  student  using  drugs,  the  stu- 
denta  involved  are  kept  under  special  surveil- 
lance for  a  long  period  of  time  before  any 
action  Is  taken.  A  confidential  file  on  tbe 
student  is  set  up,  and  any  further  evidence 
of  hla  involvement  with  drugs  Is  gradually 
added  to  it.  Tbe  Drug  Patrol  always  makes 
certain  it  has  several  witnesses  to  Individual 
cases  of  drug  traffic  or  use. 

luaMrrrt  paoTaciaD 

When  the  personal  file  contains  enou^ 
evidence,  the  studenta  approached  and  re- 
ferred to  a  counselor  from  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Personnel.  If  the  student  refuses  to 
enter  a  program  of  therapy  or  otherwise  take 
corrective  action,  bis  file  is  marked  with  a 
special  code  number  and  referred  to  8x>ecial 
drug  panels.  These  panels  consist  of  two 
faculty  and  two  students  serving  as  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Campiu  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

When  the  numbered  file  Is  received  by  the 
panel,  the  identity  of  the  student  la  not 
known.  The  file  contains  all  the  pertinent  In- 
formation as  to  the  student's  involvement 
with  drugs,  and  the  extent  of  his  willingness 
to  take  corrective  measuree 

The  panel  then  meets  to  consider  the 
evidence  and  a  cpedfic  action  Is  recommended 
to  the  full  Campus  Committee,  which  con- 
sists of  10  students  and  10  facility.  So  far 
three  such  hearings  have  taken  place,  result- 
ing In  one  student's  suspension.  The  sus- 
pended student  later  consented  to  enter  a 
program  of  therapy  and  win  prol>ably  be  re- 
admitted to  the  college.  A  number  of  files  are 
awaiting  examination  and  action  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Because  the  Drug  Patrol  and  tbe  Campxis 
Committee  feel  strongly  tbat  student  drug 
users  need  help  and  not  punldiment,  every 
effort  Is  made  to  protect  not  only  the  Iden- 
tity, but  also  the  freedom,  of  the  students  in- 
volved. The  phlloaopby  behind  the  anti-drug 
campaign  Is  that  drug  abuse  Is  a  symptom 
of  a  broader  soclo-pbychologlcal  problem, 
and  that  psychotherapy  U  a  more  effective 
cure  than  incarceration. 

A  CHANOSD  CAMPOS 

"When  I  first  came  to  BCC  last  fall,"  Prof. 
Riley  reported,  "I  was  In  the  men's  room 
and  vaguely  noticed  some  studenta  con- 
gregated in  a  comer.  It  took  a  couple  of 
minutes  for  me  to  realiae  tbat  one  of  them 
was  shooting  up  ai>d  tbe  others  were  at- 
tamptlng  to  conceal  this  -from  me.  I  left 
to  find  another  faculty  member.  TVhen  we 
returned,  tbe  studenta  bad  disappeared,  of 
course,  leaving  ma  feeling  smsiad  at  tbe 
open  use  of  druga  on  campus." 

Prof.  Riley  explained  tbat  a  few  months 
ago  one  cotdd  hardly  enter  a  stairwell  ot  a 
lavatory  without  at  least  smelling  grass,  and, 
"You  could  practically  get  high  from  tbe 
fumes  on  tbe  fifth  floor." 

But  now.  according  to  him  and  ntany 
others,  all  this  has  changed.  The  Drug  Patrol 
and  the  Campus  Committee  have  succeeded 
In  greatly  reducing  the  visible  signs  of  tbe 
on-campus  drug  problem  at  BCC. 

President  Colston  has  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  to  allevlata  the  drug  problem  on  the 
campus:  "I  must  emphatically  state  that 
the  studenta  have  played  a  crucial  and  highly 
responsible  role  in  this  effort,  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  with  the  continued  cooperation 
of  all  BCC  personnel,  including  faculty, 
staff,  and  administration,  further  significant 
progress  can  be  made." 


Jvly  22,  1971 


QUAUPICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PE31SONNEL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  KAXTLAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  I  was 
away  on  official  business  with  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  on 
which  I  serve,  this  body  passed  H  Jl.  8407, 
to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  interstate  agreement  on 
qualification  of  educational  personnel. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
for  that  legislation  as  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
an  identical  bill,  H.R.  8485.  I  applaud 
the  action  of  my  colleagues  in  approving 
this  measure  by  a  vote  of  324  to  4  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  to  act  on  the  companion 
measure  which  is  presently  pendUig  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Inherent 
value  of  the  District  of  Columbia  becom- 
ing a  signatory  to  the  interstate  agree- 
ment on  the  qualification  of  educational 
personnel  can  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  today  28  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  and  our  neighboring 
State  of  Virginia,  have  joined  in  this 
pact.  The  first  states  entered  into  this 
agreement  in  1968  after  a  nationwide 
search  was  initiated  in  1966  with  a  view 
toward  developing  a  national  plan  of 
teacher  certification. 

Certification  and  licensing  of  teach- 
ers already  licensed  or  certified  in  other 
Jurisdictions  has  always  been  a  time- 
consuming,  complicated,  and  cumber- 
some process  both  for  the  teacher  and 
the  certification  officer.  The  reevaluation 
of  teacher  records  which  have  been 
evaluated  sdready  by  competent  authori- 
ties in  other  Jurisdictions  with  similar 
standards  is  wasteful  of  the  administra- 
tor's and  teacher's  time,  energies,  and 
skills. 

This  bill  Is  patterned  directly  from  the 
the  interstate  agreement  which  was  first 
enacted  in  1968  and  is  legally  similar  to 
many  other  enabling  statutes  allowing 
Interstate  agreements  in  other  fields  of 
State  government  responsibility.  Yet,  this 
legislation  includes  safeguards  to  insure 
that  it  will  not  produce  interstate  accept- 
ance of  substandard  educational  person- 
nel. Section  1  of  article  3  of  the  agree- 
ment states: 

A  designated  State  official  may  enter  Into 
a  contract  pursuant  to  this  article  only  with 
States  In  which  he  finds  that  there  are  pro- 
grams of  education,  certification  standards, 
or  other  acceptable  qualifications  that  assure 
preparation  or  qualification  of  education  per- 
sonnel on  a  basis  sufficiently  comparable, 
even  though  not  Identical,  to  tbat  prevailing 
In  his  own  State. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous problems  which  face  the  dedi- 
cated teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system.  During  hearings  last 
year  on  a  salary  increase  for  District  of 
Columbia  teachers,  many  of  whom  are 
my  constituents  in  suburban  Maryland, 
I  was  appalled  to  learn  how  extensive  are 
the  pn^lems  with  which  these  teachers 
must  cope.  Overcrowded  and  archaic 
buildings,   lack   of  money,   scarcity  of 
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books  and  teaching  materials,  physical 
violence  against  teachers  and  students 
sdike,  and  increasing  percentages  of  stu- 
dent absences — all  of  these  factors  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  board  either  to  retain 
their  experienced  teachers  or  to  attract 
a  high  caliber  of  new  teachers  into  the 
system. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  this  body  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  become  a  signa- 
tory to  this  agreement  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  recruiting  of  new  teachers.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  to 
take  like  action. 


NIXON'S    RACIAL   GAINS 
COUNTERED  BY  AGNEW 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  mcHicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Flint  Journal  offers  an 
excellent  commentary  on  the  most  re- 
cent set  of  unfortunate  remarks  by  Vice 
President  Agnew.  I  insert  the  editorial  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Flint  Journal,  July  30, 1971] 
Nixon's   Raciai.    Oains    CocNTEaxD 

BT     ACNCW 

Bishop  Stephen  O.  Spottswood,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  tbe  NAACP,  re- 
cently expressed  a  view  that  must  have  heart- 
ened those  In  the  Nixon  administration  con- 
cerned with  building  relationships  with  tbe 
nation's  23  million  black  citizens. 

Addressing  bis  organization's  convention, 
Spottawood  conceded  that  in  the  year  follow- 
ing his  denunciation  of  the  administration 
as  "anti-Negro,"  President  Nixon  had  "an- 
nounced policies  in  certain  phases  of  tbe 
clvU  rlghta  Issue  which  have  earned  cau- 
tious and  limited  approval  among  black 
Americans." 

In  view  of  the  depths  to  which  relations 
between  the  Nixon  administration  and  blacks 
had  plunged,  such  a  concession  was  signifi- 
cant Indeed. 

It  did  not,  of  course,  suggest  tbat  perhaps 
President  Nixon — if  he  answered  the  chal- 
lenges Spottawood  laid  out  for  him— could 
count  on  a  large  number  of  black  votes  next 
year.  But  it  did  suggest  a  growing  awareness 
that  the  administration,  after  all,  had  not 
abandoned — politically  or  govemmentally — 
such  a  significant  segment  of  tbe  American 
citizenry. 

The  Spottawood  statement,  it  appeared  at 
the  time,  might  be  a  foundation  upon  which 
Important  new  links  of  communication  could 
be  established  between  the  White  House  and 
civil  rlghta  leaders. 

Such  speculation  was  before  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew — who  may  not  have  even  been 
aware  of  the  NAACP  chairman's  address — in- 
jected himself  into  tbe  American  racial  pic- 
ture with  all  of  the  delicacy  of  an  enraged 
buU. 

Agnew  took  time  from  bis  globe  trotting  to 
collectively  label  civU  rlghta  leaders  as  queru- 
lous complalners  and  to  charge  that  most  of 
the  black  leadership  in  America  "could  learn 
much"  Irom  the  strong-man  leaders  of  black 
African  nations  he  is  visiting. 

His  chief  models  of  "moderateness"  and 
"understanding"  are  President  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta  of  Kenya.  Congolese  President  Joseph 
D.  Mobutu  and  Ethiopian  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie. 

It  was  a  remarkable  performance  by  tbe 
vice  president,  refiecting  an  abysmal  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Africa,  past  and  present,  and 
a  distressing  lack  of  Insight  Into  tbe  sub- 
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stance  and  meaning  of  tbe  American  civil 
rigbta  movement. 

Agnew's  basic  error  was  in  attempting  to 
draw  parallels  where,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they 
are  so  tenuous  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 
He  ignored  the  fact  that  the  African  leaders 
have  long  since  achieved  their  basic  goal,  in- 
dependence from  foreign  domination,  and 
are  essentially  running  their  own  shows.  On 
the  other  hand,  American  civil  rlghta  leaders 
stlU  find  their  primary  goal  of  c<Mnplete 
equality  elusive  and  their  battle  unwon — 
Justifying  oomplainte  tbat  offend  Agnew. 

The  leaders  that  are  Agnew's  models  of 
moderation  and  understanding  are  hard- 
nosed  authoritarians,  Kenyatta  perhaps  less 
than  Mobutu  and  Selassie.  The  Ethiopian 
emperor's  merest  whim  is  law.  Mobutu,  upset 
by  recent  student  unrest,  casually  drafted 
hundreds  of  protesters  for  two  years  of  army 
service.  Is  this  the  kind  of  leadership  Agnew 
coveta  for  blacks  in  a  free  society? 

Agnew  is  guilty  of  ignoring  the  past  in  his 
frantic  search  for  preeent-day  relevance. 
Kenyatta,  today.  Is  a  respected  and  enlight- 
ened leader  of  an  emerging  nation  who  can 
be  Judged  favorably — in  terms  of  the  present. 
But  the  vice  president  seemingly  overlooked 
tbe  fact  that  the  British  convicted  Kenyatta 
and  imprisoned  him  (or  anU-white  terrorist 
activity  through  tbe  dreaded  Mau  Mau 
society. 

Thus,  it  can  be  held  legitimately  that 
Agnew  Insulted  American  leaders  who  de- 
plore violence  by  holding  them  up  to  com- 
parison with  one  who,  even  tf  be  was  not  per- 
aoiiaUy  part  of  Mau  Mau  teiroriam,  has  blood 
on  his  hands  indirectly — long  dried,  but  vis- 
ible in  tbe  perspective  of  history. 

If,  as  some  mlgth  argue,  there  was  no  other 
way  of  freeing  Kenya  from  the  heavy  yoke  of 
imperialism,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
Agnew  to  refrain  from  drawing  foolish 
parallels. 

To  top  everything.  Agnew  acknowledged 
tbat  there  are  some  black  leaders  in  America 
exempt  from  bts  heavy-banded  criticism.  But 
he  fiatly  refused  to  name  them,  which  puta 
every  last  one  under  a  cloud  in  the  eyes  of 
those  white  Americans  who  might  be 
tempted  to  accept  the  vice  president's  deplor- 
able assessment  as  gospel. 

FrequenUy  it  has  been  q>eculated  that 
Agnew,  when  be  unleashes  a  diatribe  at  the 
news  media  or  at  university  administrators. 
Is  really  saying  what  President  Nixon  would 
like  to  say  but  cannot  for  fear  of  harming 
the  fragile  Image  of  the  presidency. 

We  cannot  say  this  hasnt  been  the  case 
In  some  instances,  but  in  view  of  recent 
White  House  efforts  to  put  some  bridges  over 

the  chasm  between  it  and  black  Americans 

which  have  had  at  least  limited  success, 
judging  from  the  Spottawood  statement — ^we 
caimot  accept  this  as  even  a  remote  possibil- 
ity in  tbe  case  of  Agnew's  remarks  beUttllng 
CivU  rlghta  leaders. 

The  vice  president  has  done  an  Injustice 
to  responsible  leaders  of  this  movement,  and 
he  has,  in  effect,  chopped  holee  in  tbe  bot- 
tom of  an  Important  administration  boat 
just  as  it  was  begitmlng  to  fioat. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
undo  the  damage  caused  by  bis  gratuitous 
remarks. 


FREE  TRADE— THE  REAL  ISSUE  IS 
FAIR  TRADE:  DANIEL  GOSSELIN'S 
PERCEPTIVE  COMMENTARY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OP   KKW    HAMTSHntX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Juiy  22.  2971 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  our  domestic  manufacturers  bAve  been 
affected  most  adversely  by  the  massive 
influx  of  imported  goods  Into  our  mar- 
kets. I  have  long  been  a  strong  advocate 
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ot  Ifigiiilation  to  promote  fairer  trade  for 
American  indusby.  I  maintain  tbat  the 
issue  fadnc  xu  today  is  not  at  free  trade, 
but,  rather,  one  of  fair  trade. 

The  ability  of  domestic  production  to 
compete  with  foreign  goods  has  been 
diminished  by  the  numerous  rules  and 
restrictions  in  our  trade  system.  Among 
those  industries  which  have  been  hit  the 
hardest  by  imfair  competition  from  im- 
ports. I  am  especially  concerned  with  the 
teztUe,  shoe,  electrtmlcs,  and  miniature 
ball  befulngs  industries.  I  believe  that 
we  need  legislation  to  protect  these  in- 
dustries from  the  excesses  of  unfair  for- 
eign competlti<»,  enabling  them  to  carry 
on  fair  trade  in  their  chosen  markets.  I 
once  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  support  of  legislation  toward  this  oxi. 

To  those  viio  would  bnod  such  pro- 
posals as  "protectionism,'*  I  must  argue 
that  they  are  intended  to  insure  parity 
rather  than  pref ermtial  treatment  for 
domestic  manufacturers.  The  def ovse  of 
a  domestic  industry  from  unfair  trade 
praeUcea  is  vital  if  we  are  to  ensure  the 
ezLstence  of  fair  trade.  Continuing  to  per- 
mit Imparts  to  enter  our  markets  under 
existing  unfair  conditions  can  only  lead 
to  the  peri)etuation  of  these  conditions. 
We  must  give  our  industries  an  even 
chance  to  compete. 

Perhaps  my  colleagues  have  been  un- 
able to  enact  trade  legislation  because  of 
the  conflicting  testinuxiy  by  experts  in 
the  field.  Soch  testimony  may  well  have 
caused  many  of  my  colleagues  to  become 
skeptical  about  any  new  information  on 
the  subject  which  reaches  them.  I  reiu-e- 
lent  a  dlsfcrtei  where  the  problem  of  im- 
port competition  is  of  vital  importuice;  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  have  wlt- 
nassed  the  adverse  effects  of  foreign 
goods  firsthand.  The  testimony  which  I 
have  received  from  my  constituents 
serves  to  support  my  own  imiHressions. 

The  foUofring  letter  appeared  in  Mas- 
coma  Wedc  one  of  the  fine  small  news- 
paper* in  my  district  which  cover  my 
constituency  at  the  grass  roots  ItmH.  This 
letter  was  written  by  my  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Daniel  A.  GofiseUn.  of  Enfield, 
N.H.  In  his  eloquent  remarks  on  the  im- 
part problem.  ICr.  Oosselin  reveals  the 
clartty  and  honesty  of  thoui^t  for  which 
I  have  long  admired  him.  I  commend  this 
ezcdloit  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
ctdleagues: 

IjRtsb  to  thk  Eorob 

To  ttaa  Xbeco*: 

May  I  snggMt  th*t  your  poUtlc»l  cairtoon 
In  tbe  January  e.  1971  edition  is  a  timely  and 
■ocuiato  warning  to  America  of  tbe  complex 
eoonwnlc  lames  InvolTlng  free  trade.  Tbe 
figure  pictured  In  tbe  truck  cab  Is  relevant 
and  a  fair  generalisation  of  our  problem. 

It  would  make  a  difference  If  only  New 
England  mills  were  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  oompcuiies  located  in  other  parts  of 
tbe  United  States.  Tbis  was  the  situation 
twenty  years  ago  but  now  all  textile  mills  of 
the  United  States  are  being  severely  hurt  by 
foreign  competition  tbat  is  impossible  to 
meet.  America's  economic  greatness  was 
founded  upon  its  industrialization  and  not 
its  ability  to  compete.  America  faced  signifi- 
cant foreign  competition  only  after  1945  and 
only  after  the  VJS.  spent  billions  of  dollars 
building  DKXIem,  well  equipped  factories  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  training  personnel  to  run 
them  axKl  leaving  tbe  door  open  for  tbe  im- 
portation of   any  and  all  foreign  products. 

At  the  request  of  tbe  U.S.  Oovernment  in 
1946  tbe  mlU  In  XnHeld  had  a  young  man 
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from  Japan  spend  several  months  learning 
about  textile  dyeing.  At  tbe  completion  of 
bis  training  in  Bnfleld  be  was  to  spend  more 
time  in  other  plants  of  the  U.S.  before  re- 
turning to  Japan  to  supervise  a  Textile  Dye- 
ing operation. 

America  has  tbe  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  tbe  world  and,  directly  related  to  this. 
Is  the  fact  tbat  we  also  have  tbe  highest  unit 
cost  of  producing  in  the  world.  The  disparity 
in  textile  wages  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
today  Is  much  greater  than  ten  years  ago, 
even  though  tbe  wages  In  both  countries 
have  Increased  significantly  during  that 
tints.  Therefore,  because  of  high  labor  coets, 
we  are  in  a  much  less  desirable  competitive 
position  today  with  foreign  markets  than  we 
were  ten  years  ago.  We  can  compete  with 
anyone  In  the  world  in  the  areas  of  good 
business  practices  and  advanced  industrial 
technology,  but  our  labor  costs  put  us  out 
of  competition. 

The  mill  in  Enfield  is  old,  and  its  equip- 
ment is  not  all  modem.  However,  the  largest 
textile  company  in  the  world,  Burlington  In- 
dustries, is  concerned  with  foreign  imports. 
Burlington's  1970  Annual  Report  indicates 
net  sale*  at  $1.8  Billion,  net  earning*  of 
$71  Million  and  yet  President  Ely  CaUaway 
states  tbe  following  in  his  report.  "Tbe 
growth  of  imports  of  textiles  and  appaiti 
from  Japan  and  other  countries  of  the  Orient 
continues  to  be  a  problem." 

The  U.S.  Textile  industry  is  not  alone  in 
Its  suffering  from  foreign  imports.  Mr.  laccoa 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.  commented  in  an  Au- 
gust, 1970.  issue  at  the  Neio  York  Times 
tbat  the  Ford  Pinto  was  being  introduced 
to  compete  against  small  foreign  imported 
automobiles.  The  initial  selling  price  in 
September,  1970,  was  to  be  approximately 
$2000.00.  However,  a  new  labor  contract  in 
the  fall  would  probably  drive  the  cost  of  bis 
$3000.00  car  to  $3000.00  In  five  years  time. 
It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  In  order 
to  avoid  high  labor  eoets  of  producing  tbe 
Pinto,  tbe  initial  production  was  planned 
to  obtain  tbe  engines  in  West  Oermany, 
the  transmissions  in  England,  and  the  first 
assembly  plant  in  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Tbe  mill  In  Enfield  has  pumped  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year  of  wages  into  tbe 
Upper  Valley.  This  may  now  end.  Some  would 
caU  this  "economic  progrgM  and  blgber  Itvlng 
standards  for  all  people  participating  In  free 
enterprise."  I  would  prefer  to  refer  to  it  as 
an  economic  tragedy,  just  the  beginning  of 
a  serious  Industrial  decline  that  will  bring 
America  to  her  knees,  unless  the  need  to 
protect  American  Jobs — really  tbe  need  to 
protect  America — Is  soon  realized  by  those 
who  should  have  seen  it  sooner. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Danisl  a.  OoasxLXM, 

Enfield,  ttJt. 


Jvly  22,  1971 


GIVING  CREDIT  WHERE  DUE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  mw  jnsKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday.  Jvly  21.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15, 
I  Inserted  In  the  Extension  of  Remarks 
for  the  CoNGRxssioMAL  RccoRo  an  article 
entitied  "They  Once  Viewed  'Leaks'  Dif- 
ferently" which  dealt  with  tbe  double 
standard  applied  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  in  con- 
nection with  th^r  insistence  upon  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  a 
poslti<m  180  degrees  ou)  ot  irfiase  with 
their  attacks  upon  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy In  the  1950's  who  had  urged  Fed- 


eral employees  to  "leak"  certain  infor- 
mation to  his  committee. 

My  remarks  attributed  this  informa- 
tion to  the  Backgroimd  and  Opinion 
Column  of  the  July  2.  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, and  I  inadvertently  ommitted 
credit  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee's ofQcial  publication  "Monday" 
whose  earlier  publication  of  this  infor- 
mation was  the  basis  for  the  Inquirer's 
column.  I  did  not  intend  to  derive 
"McHiday"  and  its  editor,  John  Lofton,  of 
this  due  credit  and  I  offer  this  explana- 
tion accordingly. 


STA-nON  KPEX  EDITORIALIZES  ON 
CRLA  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

.  Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
the  perusal  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
comment  from  television  station  KPIX 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  recent  contro- 
versy involving  Governor  Reagan  and  the 
CRLA. 

I  agree  with  the  views  expressed,  but 
would  go  one  step  further — ^the  Governor 
not  only  should  "take  a  new,  hard  look 
at  his  Poverty  Programa  staff,"  but  at  the 
conclusion  oi  thAt  "look"  he  should  dis- 
miss the  former  John  Birch  Society  or- 
ganizer whom  he  appointed  as  director 
of  the  State  GEO.  Mr.  Lewis  Uhler, 
whose  lack  of  Judgment  and  imderstand- 
Ing  led  the  Governor  into  this  sad  fiasco 
of  repressive  action  against  the  rural  poor 
of  California. 

The  editorial  follows : 

C.B.L.A.  DxcxsiOM 

(By  William  B.  Oeterbaus.  KPIX  General 

Manager) 

Mr.  Lewis  K.  Ubler,  State  Dlreotor  of  the 
Poverty  Program,  has  been  in  a  long  and 
sometimes  bitter  fight  with  the  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  Foundation.  Tbe 
CRLA  was  formed  to  provide  legal  btip  to 
low  Income  people  under  tbe  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Oovernor  Reagan's  Poverty  Chief  charged 
that  the  CRLA  was  wasting  taxpayers'  money 
and  falling  to  provide  the  promised  services 
to  the  poor.  In  tbe  process,  Mr.  Uhler  com- 
piled a  ass-page  report  Intended  to  document 
these  allegations. 

On  the  basis  ot  Mr.  Uhler's  work,  tbe  Gov- 
ernor vetoed  this  year's  funding  for  the 
CRLA.  At  tbat  point  the  strug^e  Jumped 
into  tbe  headlines  as  CRLA  attorneys  de- 
nied tbe  charges  made  against  them. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  tbe  problem,  tbe  Nixon 
administration  ^pointed  a  panel  of  three 
Judges  to  come  to  California  and  Investigate 
the  charges.  They  came,  read  the  documents, 
htid  bearings,  and  made  their  report  to 
Washington.  Last  week  tbe  results  of  tbat  re- 
port were  released. 

In  part  tbe  Commission  said  that  the  Uhler 
document  "unfairly  and  irresponsibly  sub- 
jected many  able,  energetic.  Idealistic  and 
dedicated  CRi<A  attorneys  to  totally  unjusti- 
fied attacks  on  their  professional  integrity 
and  competence."  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
announced  that  CRLA  would  receive  its  full 
funding  of  $2.7  million. 

Tbe  Governor  apparently  feels  tbat  tbe 
outcome  is  satisfactory.  We  believe,  however, 
tbat  the  Irresponsible  charges  made  against 
the  CRLA  attorneys  should  not  l>e  forgotten. 
If  nothing  else,  we  at  KPIX  hope  that  this 
episode  will  move  the  Governor  to  take  a 
new,  bard  look  at  bis  Poverty  Program  staff. 


My  22,  1971 


THE    ENERGY    CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  Tizas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13  I  introduced  the  Domestic  Ex- 
ploration Tax  Act  of  1971— H.R.  9759.  At 
that  time  I  indicated  I  would  have  fur- 
ther comments  on  the  subject  of  incen- 
tives to  increase  domestic  production  of 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  re- 
cently gave  the  Oovernment  a  look  at 
what  the  future  domestic  petroleum  pic- 
ture is  likely  to  l>e  under  present  pro- 
grams and  policies,  and  it  was  a  bleak 
picture. 

However,  the  industry  also  presented 
its  views  on  what  might  be  accomplished 
if  adequate  economic  incentives  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  are  provided. 

To  quote  a  noted  <Al  columnist,  Clyde 
LaMotte: 

In  substance,  the  NPC  said  the  govern- 
ment has  a  choice  of  two  roads  ahead  regard- 
ing the  nation's  energy  supply. 

The  present  road,  it  said,  leads  to  increas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Imports 
of  petroleum  liquids  would  Increase  more 
than  fourfold  by  1985,  reaching  a  level  of 
14.8  million  barrels  a  day  tbat  year,  or  67  per 
cent  of  domestic  oil  demand.  And  that's  as- 
siuning  the  foreign  supplies  would  be  avail- 
able. 

The  natural  gas  outlook  is  even  darker. 
Without  supply  limitations,  potential  gas 
demand  would  Just  about  double  between 
1970  and  1986,  reaching  38.9  trtlUon  cubic 
feet  a  year,  while  the  domestic  supply  was 
remaining  static  or  even  losing  a  little 
ground. 

Even  with  g^as  from  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope,  synthetic  gas  from  coal  and  naptha. 
Imports  of  natural  gas,  liquefied  natural  gas 
and  liquified  petroleum  gas  from  Canada, 
1986  suppUes  would  total  only  about  21.49 
trillion  feet.  (Gas  supplies  from  tbe  "lower 
48"  states  would  drop  from  21.8  trillion  feet 
in  1970  to  13  trUllon  in  1985.) 

Under  these  circumstances,  dependency 
on  imports  would  rise  from  4  per  cent  of 
supply  in  1970  to  28  per  cent  in  1985.  again 
assuming  the  availability  of  foreign  supplies. 

Turning  to  what  might  be  the  sltuatton  If 
adequate  economic  incentives  were  made 
available,  tbe  NPC  said  tbe  nation's  supply 
could  be  increased  substantiaUy.  That  is,  tbe 
potential  domestic  energy  resources  are  at 
band  if  sufficient  effort  is  made  to  develop 
them. 

"Tbe  satisfaction  of  tbe  nearly  doubled 
energy  requirements  of  1985  wUl  require 
enormous  additions  of  new  facilities,  which 
will  not  easily  be  forthcoming  under  exist- 
ing poUtical,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions," NPC  said. 

It  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  indicated 
availability  of  substantial  domestic  reserves, 
a  critical  review  of  gas  regulations  and  other 
obstacles  to  expand  exploratory  efforts  "is 
clearly  in  order  and  urgently  needed." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent Natural  Gas  Assdbiation  of 
America — INGAA — ^has  pid)Ushed  a  very 
informative  Ixraklet  entitled.  "The  Facts 
about  Natural  Gas  and  the  Energy 
Crisis." 

This  booklet  also  states  the  necessity  of 
incentives  for  exploring  for,  drilling,  pro- 
ducing, and  transporting  natural  gas: 

Regulatory  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  have  kept  the  price  of  natural 
gas  at  an  artificially  low  level  for  years  and 
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also  hampered  expansion  of  tbe  Industry, 
have  acted  to  discourage  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  natural  gas  reserves.  As  a 
result,  tbe  nation  now  Is  suffering  the  fIraC 
pains  of  gas  deficiency. 

The  gas  industry  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  potential  shortage  of  gas  which  already 
has  resulted  in  too  many  transmission  and 
distribution  companies  being  forced  to  turn 
down  additional  service  because  they  cannot 
contract  for  or  be  certain  of  sufficient  sup- 
plies. 

For  three  years  tbe  nation  has  been  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  more  natural  gas  than 
ixa.%  been  added  to  reserves.  If  this  trend  is 
not  reversed,  scarcity  of  natural  gas  will  con- 
tinue to  mount.  This,  however,  can  and  must 
l>e  avoided.  There  are  still  large  reserves  of 
gas  underground  onshore  and  offshore  in  tbe 
United  States. 

Incentive  means  giving  those  who  find  and 
produce  new  reserves  a  chance  to  recover  the 
tremendous  cost  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

Exploring  and  drilling  gas  weUs  is  expen- 
sive business.  Tbe  current  replacement  cost 
of  one  rig  which  can  drill  to  a  depth  below 
20,000  feet  la  $1.6  million.  Just  to  rent  such 
a  rig  and  its  accompanying  supply  and  serv- 
ices costs  more  than  $5,000  a  day.  And  to 
operate  an  offshore  platform  the  rental  and 
other  attendant  costs  can  be  as  high  as 
$15,000  a  day. 

Since  1959  there  has  been  a  38%  drop  in 
total  drilUng,  from  47,600  to  29,460  wells. 
Exploratory  drilling — ^this  is  tbe  kind  that 
turns  up  new  reserves — Is  down  43%,  from 
13,200  in  1959  to  7,700  in  1970.  Gas  well  com- 
pletions over  tbe  same  period  have  declined 
more  than  26% — ^from  4.900  to  3.800  wells. 

Coupled  with  this  exploratory  decline  has 
been  a  drop  in  returns  per  unit  of  effort 
expended  in  looking  for  oil  and  gas.  For 
whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is  that  a  foot 
of  exploratory  hole  finds  lees  gas  and  oU 
today  than  it  found  prior  to  1950. 

Tbe  seriousness  of  tbe  problem  is  evident 
in  a  simple  comp<irison  of  new  reserve  and 
production  figures. 

In  1946,  4.9  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  were 
marketed,  yet  17.6  trUllon  cubic  feet  were 
added  to  reserves.  In  other  words,  25  years 
ago,  3.6  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  added 
to  reserves  for  each  trillion  cubic  feet  mar- 
keted. 

Net  production  rose  to  10.0  trillion  cubic 
feet  in  1966;  to  15.3  trlUion  cubic  feet  in 
1964,  and  to  22  trilUon  cubic  feet  in  1970. 

In  1968,  for  tbe  first  time  in  history,  tbe 
nation  marketed  more  gas  than  it  fo\md 
in  new  reserves.  In  this  year  19.4  trillion 
cuDlc  feet  were  sold,  whUe  only  13.5  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  were  added  to  reserves.  A  de- 
ficit of  almost  six  trillion  cubic  feet. 

In  1969,  8.4  trillion  cubic  feet  were  added 
while  20.6  trUllon  cubic  feet  were  used,  for 
a  deficit  of  12.2  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Tbe  trend  continued  for  the  third  year  in 
1970.  The  Industry  marketed  22  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  for  an  all  time  high.  But  it  added 
only  11.7  trillion  cubic  feet  to  reserve  in  the 
lower  48  states  for  another  deficit  of  more 
than  10  trillion  cubic  feet.  Thus,  since  1967 
tbe  nation  has  used  28  trillion  cubic  feet 
mc»«  gas  than  we  have  added  In  new  reserve 
In  tbe  lower  48  states. 

The  Potential  Gas  Committee,  an  Inde- 
pendent Industry  committee,  working  under 
tbe  supervision  of  tbe  Potential  Gas  Agency 
and  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  has  esti- 
mated the  potential  gas  supply —  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  present  259.6  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  proven  reserves  in  tbe  lower  48 
states — to  be  1,178  trillion  cuWc  feet.  This 
figure  is  broken  down  Into  three  categories — 
probable,  possible,  and  speculative.  The 
probable  category  is  estimated  at  257  trillion 
cubic  feet;  tbe  possible  category  Is  estimated 
at  387  trillion  cubic  feet:  tbe  specuIaUve 
category  is  estimated  at  534  trillion  cubic 
feet,  including  some  327  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
speculative  Alaskan  gas. 

Tbe  prolMLble  category  covers  tbe  exten- 
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Bions  of  known  fields,  tbe  possible  category 
includes  estimates  in  structvu-ee  not  yet 
drilled  but  which  are  located  in  known  pro- 
ducing basins,  and  the  speculative  category 
includes  new  bculns  where  sedimentary  rocks 
occur  but  which  have  no  prior  jx^xluctive 
history. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  is  slightly  more 
optimistic.  It  says  that  there  is  potentially 
available  in  the  United  States  2.100  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  under  current  technology. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  significant 
Federal  actions  which  Indicate  tbat  tbe  gov- 
ernment understands  the  gravity  and  ur- 
gency of  tbe  gas  supply  problem.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  lias  a  nationwide  In- 
vestigation underway  to  determine  whether 
modification  of  wellhead  prices  for  producers 
is  required.  Tbis  may  well  result  in  higher 
producer  prices  which  will  help  encourage 
exploration  and  development. 

An  extremely  important  action  to  stimu- 
late the  search  for  natural  gas  (and  oil)  was 
taken  by  the  Depfutment  of  the  Interior 
on  December  16.  1970,  in  authorizing  a  gen- 
eral lease  sale  of  one-half  million  acres  off- 
shore Louisiana.  This  is  an  area  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  which  promises  to  have  significant 
natural  gas  reserves.  Another  sale  is  planned 
for  late  1971. 

Although  the  nation  is  faced  with  a  serious 
natural  gas  supply  problem,  it  is  a  problem 
tbat  can  be  met  and  solved  in  tbe  coming 
years. 

There  must  be  a  maximum  effort  toward 
increased  use  of  all  of  our  poaslble  supple- 
mental gas  sources — LNG,  coal  gasification, 
nuclear  stimulation,  Alaskan  gas  and  Imports 
from  Canada. 

Natural  gas  undoubtedly  will  cost  more, 
but  in  tbe  final  analysis  it  will  be  a  saving 
for  tbe  American  consumer.  Even  with  in- 
creased prices  to  cover  tbe  cost  of  new  ex- 
ploration and  the  development  of  supple- 
mental supplies  of  gas,  natural  gas  will  re- 
main a  bargain  compared  to  other  energy 
sources. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  Dallas 
Morning  News  story  from  July  18,  1971, 
in  which  the  president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  our  former  col- 
league, Frank  Ikard,  discusses  the  need 
for  additional  exploration  of  domestic 
petroleum  reserves. 

Washincton. — ^The  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  said  here  tbat  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  oil  fields  in  Western 
Siberia,  "I  was  impressed  and  somewhat 
shaken  by  tbe  deep  dedication  of  tbe  Rus- 
sians to  the  cause  of  petrcAeum  self- 
suflldeney." 

Testifying  before  a  House  subcommittee 
on  special  small  business  problems  Frank 
N.  Ikard  added: 

"Russian  officials,  oil  administrators  and 
oU  workers  are  almost  fanatical  about  tbe 
necessity  of  having  a  strong  internal  petro- 
leum Industry." 

He  said  that  perhaps  the  Russians  "still 
think  of  those  desperate  days  of  Worid  War 
II  when  tbe  U.S.  bad  to  supply  them  with 
material  and  equipment  to  build  four  com- 
plete new  refineries,  plus  other  producing 
and  refining  equipment  plus  vast  amounts 
of  petroleiun  products. 

Ikard  toured  the  Siberian  fields  with  a 
22-member  delegation  of  officials  of  tbe  U.S. 
petroleum  industry  following  tbe  World 
Petroletim  Congress  in  Moscow.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  U.S.  delegation  had  been  per- 
mitted to  view  tbe  Siberian  fields. 

In  bis  testimony.  Ikard  urged  the  U.8.  to 
"give  the  highest  priority  to  encouraging  ex- 
ploration for  new  domestic  petroleum  re- 
serves'" because  the  ready  avaUabilty  of  for- 
eign oil  will  be  "clouded  with  uncertainty 
in  the  years  ahead." 

Heard  stressed  that  "there  is  a  mistaken 
tendency  to  think  of  the  (U.S.)  petroleum 
industry  as  a  monolithic  enterprise,  but  I 
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can  wmux*  yoa  tbat  such  «n  ImpnaaiOB  to 
at  compiaU  TsrUmoe  with  raaUty. 

"An  "^it^t^"**'";;  quality  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  Is  ths  Intensity  of  competition 
that  prevails  throui^  all  Its  ranks  and 
branches." 

Qcard  pointed  out  that  there  are  "more 
ti.an  40,000  individual  Orms  engaged  In  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry." 

"The  producing  branch  alone,"  he  added, 
"coitsUts  of  some  10,000  companies  engaged 
In  the  exploration  for  and  production  of 
crude  oU  or  natxiral  gas.  SignlficanUy  the 
largest  producer  accounts  for  less  than  8 
per  cent  of  total  production. 

"In  the  refining  branch  .  .  .  there  are  131 
companies  operating  382  refineries"  and  "as 
far  ■•  refining  competition  is  concerned  a  few 
statistics  teU  the  story — the  largest  refiner 
accounts  for  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  refining  capacity.  The  next  two  In 
rank  have  about  8  per  cent  each." 

In  the  marketing  branch,  Ikard  noted  that 
there  are  "some  15,000  indepMDdent  whole- 
salers besides  the  integrated  major  com- 
panies" and  "the  company  that  leads  in  gaso- 
line sales  has  only  a  shade  over  8  per  cent 
of  the  total  market." 

"FlnaUy."  Heard  declared.  "It  U  Important 
to  note  thU  fact — and  the  growing  difficulty 
of  WTi'llwg  oU  and  gas  reserves."  Ikard  said 
more  attenUon  will  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment   of    synthetic    fuels. 

"There  Is  no  doubt,"  Ikard  said,  "that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  In  the 
petroleum  industry.  Some  companies  have 
already  become  involved  In  developing  Im- 
proved technology  for  the  extraction  of  oil 
from  shale. 

"Others  are  experln>entlug  with  the  con- 
version of  coal  to  liquid  petroleum  and  gas. 
Still  others  have  made  substantial  invest- 
ments In  Ctmadlan  tar  sand  devdqpment." 

He  noted  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  predicted  that  synthetic  fuels  may  be 
replacing  as  much  as  33  per  cent  of  nattiral 
gas  In  the  energy  market  and  30  per  cent  of 
conventloiial  oil  by  the  year  2000. 

"In  view  of  this,"  Heard  added,  "there  la 
certainly  nothing  sinister  in  any  oil  company 
taking  an  Interest  in  providing  a  synthetic 
equivalent  of  petroleum  energy. 

"This  la  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  busl- 
nesa  decta1<wi  based  on  a  particular  com- 
pany's fiscal  and  economic  situation  and  Its 
appraisal  at  what  the  future  holds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  iirge  my  col- 
leagues from  all  sections  of  this  great 
Nation  to  become  better  informed  on  the 
energy  crisis.  I  believe  that  the  outccHoe 
of  such  a  study  by  each  individual  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  wiU  be  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  incentives  which  will  lead  to 
greater  exploration  for  petroleum. 

As  I  stated  in  introducing  H.R.  9759: 

It  ta  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  generaUy. 
the  oU  Indtistry,  and  the  many  thousands  of 
men  and  wchiimi  who  earn  their  livelihood  In 
tha  Nation's  petroleum  company  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  legislation. 


THE  VETERANS  DRUG  TREATMENT 
BILL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   mw   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVEB 

'^  Thursday,  JiUy  22,  1971 

Mr.  BIAOai.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  veter- 
ans drug  treatment  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  unanimously,  would  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  treat 
servicemen,  veterans,  and  ex-servicemen 
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suffering  from  drug  abuse  or  drug  de- 
pendency regardless  of  discharge  status. 
However.  I  would  caution  the  Pentagon 
not  to  use  such  a  bill  as  an  excuse  for 
not  quickly  changing  the  status  of  veter- 
ans discharged  under  less  than  honorable 
conditions  because  of  drug  abuse  to  one 
under  honorable  conditions. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  an 
obligation  to  realine  past  policies  with 
its  present  one  in  this  area.  In  the  past 
addicts  in  the  services  were  generally 
given  discharges  that  prevented  them 
from  receiving  veterans  benefits. 

In  a  situation  such  as  Vietnam,  it  is 
very  easy  for  a  young,  confused  soldier 
to  become  dependent  on  drugs.  In  World 
War  n.  he  might  have  become  an  al- 
coholic, but  today  the  name  of  the  game 
is  drugs. 

Now  the  armed  services  are  discharg- 
ing these  boys  under  conditions  that  will 
permit  them  to  receive  veterans  bene- 
fits. The  stigma  of  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge for  his  weakness  while  in  service 
is  no  longer  there  to  haunt  a  veteran  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Unfortunately,  though,  there  are  many 
who  up  until  just  recently  were  dis- 
charged under  less  than  honorable  con- 
ditions because  of  drug  abuse.  They  are 
imable  to  get  treatment,  unable  to  get 
work  and  unable  to  build  a  new  life.  All 
this,  because  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  a  combat  situation  and  become 
dependent  on  driigs. 

This  bill,  passed  by  the  House,  would 
permit  their  treatment  in  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, but  administrative  action  to 
change  their  discharge  status  to  ones 
under  honorable  conditions  will  do  far 
more  for  these  veterans  and  is  certainly 
the  morally  correct  thing  to  do. 


Jtdy  22,  1971 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  N.Y.  STATE  AMER- 
ICAN LEGION  CX>MMANDER 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF   MXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  HASnNGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  today  to  offer  a  well-deserved  salute 
to  the  new  commander  of  the  New  Toric 
State  American  Legion,  chosen  recentty 
at  the  organization's  53d  annual  conven- 
tion in  Rochester,  N.T. 

I  do  so  with  q?ecial  personal  pride 
since  the  new  commander,  Robert  W. 
Oarlinger,  comes  from  Lakewood,  N.Y., 
in  my  38th  Congressional  District;  and  I 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  tireless  energies  which  he  has 
brought  to  the  causes  of  the  American 
Legion  during  his  many  years  of  proud 
membership. 

His  heart  has  always  been  with  this 
organization,  whose  programs  in  the  past 
have  produced  and  reinforced  so  much 
that  is  needed  to  keep  for  America  the 
qualities  that  have  made  this  country 
great. 

Commander  Garlinger  onerged  from 
World  War  n  as  a  first  sergeant  in  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  and  the  record  of 
his  service  to  the  American  Legion  and 
to  his  community  reads  like  a  dassio 
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man. 

He  has  been  post,  county,  and  district 
commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
serving  in  each  capacity  with  great  dis- 
tinction. In  addition,  despite  his  respon- 
sibilities as  assistant  postmaster  of  the 
Jamestown  Post  Office,  he  has  found  time 
to  be  a  "doer"  In  many  community 
activities. 

He  is  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Central  Schocd  Board,  past  president  of 
the  Lakewood  Kiwanis  Club,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postal  Su- 
pervisors, and  division  chairman  of  the 
Jamestown  Area  United  Fimd  Appeal. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  the  second 
time  in  recent  years  that  the  American 
Legion  from  New  York  State  has  seen 
fit  to  choose  its  commander  from  Le- 
gi(Hinaires  in  my  district.  Arnold  E. 
Swans<m.  of  Prewsbury,  N.Y.,  who,  inci- 
dentally, served  as  Commander  Gar- 
linger's  campaign  chiJrman,  occupied 
the  post  a  few  years  ago. 

I  know  that  Commander  Oarlinger 
will  perform  his  new  duties  with  the  dis- 
tinction that  has  marked  his  past  per- 
formances and  I  Join  with  his  home  post, 
the  Lakewood  Memorial  Post  1286,  and 
his  many  friends.  In  wishin::  him  every 
siKcess. 


THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  FIGHT 
CANCER 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLoam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight 
against  cancer  has  been  waged  for  sev- 
eral decades  now  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  chronicled  some  of  the  major 
advances  and  disappointments  along  the 
way  hi  a  story  by  Mr.  Jerry  E.  Bishop. 

In  the  article,  the  point  was  made  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  institute  system  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  ot  Health. 
And  the  article  points  out  the  potential 
danger  if  one  of  tiiese  important  In- 
stitutes— be  it  either  cancer  or  heart- 
were  to  be  taken  out. 

I  think  this  iB  a  very  serious  matter 
which  the  Congress  wUl  discuss  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  and  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  article  as  an 
informative  background  on  NIH. 

Mr.  Bishop  quotes  prominent  and  re- 
spected men  of  medicine  as  to  the  fore- 
cast for  curing  cancer  and  points  to  the 
fine  work  now  being  done  by  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  article  in 
the  RxcoRO  now  for  the  Interest  of  my 
colleagues: 

The   Waowo   Wat   TO   Fiobt  Canceb 
(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

"If  I  recall  correctly,  in  1949  a  promise 
was  made  to  Congress  with  the  brave  words, 
'Olve  us  the  money  and  within  10  years  we 
will  give  you  a  penicillin  for  cancer.'  After 
about  93  billion,  there  has  been  some  splen- 
did basic  research  but  no  cure." 

The  recollection  U  that  of  Dr.  Irvine  H. 
Page,  a  Cleveland  cardiologist  of  consider- 
able repute  in  both  medical  research  and 
the  art  of  raising  funds  for  medical  research. 
For  the  last  several  weeks,  in  his  capacity  as 
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editor  of  the  magazine  Modem  Medicine, 
Dr.  Page  has  been  expressing  deep  skepticism 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  new  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency,  or  CCA. 

The  agency,  of  course,  is  the  one  that  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  the  other  day  and 
that  will  soon  be  debated  in  the  House. 
It  would  l>e  an  independent  federal  bureau, 
modeled  after  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  a  budget  eventu- 
ally to  reach  $1  billion  a  year.  The  idea  Is 
to  muster  the  nation's  medical  research  re- 
sources against  cancer  with  the  same  fervor 
that  the  space  agency  devoted  to  the  moon 
landing — and,  presumably,  with  the  same 
degree  of  success. 

a    NEW   p.    T.   aAaNtTMISM? 

But  to  Dr.  Page  and  to  at  least  one  other 
of  the  nation's  more  prestigious  medical  edi- 
tors. Dr.  Franx  J.  Ingelflnger  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  congres- 
sional rush  to  set  up  the  CCA  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  kind  of  P.  T.  Bamumlsm  that  has 
come  to  characterize  much  of  the  way  funds 
for  medical  research  are  garnered  from  the 
ta^wyer. 

The  opinions  of  two  editors  whose  audi- 
ences are  almost  entirely  physicians  aren't 
likely  to  have  much  Impact  on  Congress.  In 
addition  the  OCA,  the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  competing  plans  offered  by  Sen. 
Kennedy  and  the  administration,  has  Presi- 
dent Nlion's  backing.  It  sipped  through  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  T9-1,  the  single  and 
somewhat  courageous  nay  vote  coming  from 
Sen.  Qaylord  Nelson,  the  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat. And  it  is  Ukely  to  pass  the  House;  as 
Dr.  Page  says,  "For  a  politician  to  be  against 
cancer  research  would  be  suicidal,  since  it 
has  been  made  a  public  issue." 

Drs.  Page  and  Ingelflnger,  it  should  be 
quickly  noted,  don't  oppose  increased  funds 
for  cancer  research.  Both  argue  strongly  that 
far  more  money  should  be  sp>ent  for  cancer 
research  and  for  medical  research  in  general. 
But  they  do  raise  some  intriguing  and 
basic  questions  about  the  salesmanship  in- 
volved in  obUining  federal  medical  research 
funds. 

UntU  now,  much  of  the  federal  money  for 
basic  and  general  medical  research  has  been 
channeled  through  the  several  National  Instl- 
tutas  of  Health,  or  NIH.  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In 
their  embryonic  stages  a  couple  of  decades 
ago,  there  were  some  stirrings  over  the  nam- 
ing of  the  individual  institutes.  To  some 
medical  researchers,  who  were  quite  naive 
in  the  ways  of  Washington,  It  seemed  quite 
logical  to  name  each  of  the  institutes  on  the 
basis  of  the  research  it  would  support:  a 
National  Institute  of  Pathology,  a  NaUonal 
Institute  of  Microbiology,  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Biochemistry  and  Genetics,  and  so 
forth.  This,  of  course,  is  the  way  the  big 
univeratty-based  research  centers  that  would 
be  receiving  the  money  are  organized. 

But  shrewder  counsel  prevailed.  It  might 
be  too  easy  for  a  Congressman  to  reject  i^- 
proprlaUons  for  microbiology,  but  the  same 
legislator  might  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
vote  against  funds  for  cancer  research.  Hence, 
among  the  institutes  are  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  and  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

The  tacUc  proved  effective.  An  increasingly 
powerful  lobby,  organized  by  New  Tork  phi- 
lanthropUt  Mtfy  Lasker  and  enoompaaaing 
the  heads  of  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees, consistently  anraged  whatever  admln- 
IstraUon  was  in  the  White  House  by  push- 
ing higher  funds  for  the  NIH  than  the  budget 
makers  asked  for.  And  the  legislators  did.  in- 
deed, find  It  difficult  to  vote  against  aharp 
^JiurfM*  for  reaeardi  on  cancer,  heart  dls- 
«aae  and  mental  health,  regardless  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  administration. 
With  mora  rsseareh  money  available,  any 
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qualms  the  medical  scientists  might  have  had 
quickly  melted  away.  Indeed,  over  the  years, 
the  NIH  had  won  praise  from  researchers  for 
the  way  it  dispenses  fiuxds. 

Some  quirks  have  developed,  though.  Con- 
gress votes  funds  for  each  specific  institute, 
thus  the  money  is  earmarked  for  specific  dis- 
eases. As  a  result,  part  of  the  art  of  "grants- 
manshlp"  is  for  the  researcher  to  decide 
which  disease  area  has  the  most  money  avail- 
able and  to  angle  at  least  his  grant  applica- 
tion accordingly.  A  geneticist,  whose  research 
Isnt  directly  applicable  to  the  cure  of  any 
single  disease,  must  go  through  semantic 
gymnastics  to  descritie  his  project  as  cancer 
research,  or  birth-defect  research,  or  what- 
ever. 

It  isn't  unusual  for  a  single  researcher  to 
have  grants  from  more  than  one  Institute. 
At  the  same  time,  several  of  the  Institutions 
are  each  supporting  research  in  the  same 
fields,  such  as  virology,  or  basic  research  into 
the  body's  immunity  system.  The  research  on 
Immunity  is  equally  important  to  heart 
transplants,  allergies,  cancer,  encephalitis 
and  malaria. 

More  important,  though,  are  the  promises 
that  must  be  made  to  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payer to  obtain  the  grant  money.  Researchers 
heavily  involved  with,  say,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  must  promise  that  significant 
gains  will  be  made  against  cancer  with  each 
new  appropriation.  The  1949  promises  of  a 
"penicillin  for  cancer"  was  made  by  scien- 
tists seeking  funds  for  a  crash  program  to 
find  drugs  that  would  cure  cancer.  No  such 
"magic  bullet"  was  ever  found,  and  none  is 
likely  to  be.  The  program  did  uncover  an 
amazing  and  useful  amount  of  information 
about  the  strange  metabolism  of  malignant 
cells  but,  of  course,  malignant-cell  metabo- 
lism Isnt  as  salable  a  name. 

Researchers  allied  with  other  disease  areas 
have  made  similar  dramatic  promises.  There 
was,  for  instance,  the  widely  heralded,  but 
now  almost-forgotten,  crash  program  to  de- 
velop an  artificial  heart. 

Much  of  the  rivalry  and  competitiveness 
among  the  disease-oriented  Instltutee  is  held 
in  check  by  the  overall  administration  of  the 
NIH.  which,  among  other  procedures,  uses  a 
number  of  advisory  committees  of  scientists 
to  review  and  allocate  grant  appUcatlons  to 
the  right  InsUtute. 

PakSDENTIAI,   APPOINTEES 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  technical- 
ly would  be  part  of  the  overall  NIH  organiza- 
tion, in  fact,  but  almost  totally  independent. 
Its  board  of  directors  and  officers  would  be 
appointed  by  and  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. And.  presumably,  like  all  other  federal 
agencies,  it  would  maintain  its  own  congres- 
sional lobbying  effort. 

To  Dr.  Page  this  means  "creation  of  teams, 
committees,  authorities  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  bureaucracy.  The  usual  chan- 
nels of  peer  review  will  be  by-passed,  thus 
ensuring  that  the  Uon's  share  of  all  new  re- 
search funds  will  be  pre-empted  for  this 
field." 

The  result,  he  adds,  U  that  "Cancer  re- 
search will  be  separated  from  Its  broad  baaa 
in  science  in  its  all-out  effort  to  get  'greatest 
visibility.'  If  I  know  scientists,  this  wUl  create 
the  most  disagreeable  and  often  disastrous 
competitiveness,  envy  and  pubUcity-seeking 
we  have  ever  witnessed,  and  that  is  saying 
much.  The  great  mass  of  mediocre  research 
workers — and  that  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  minor  bureaucrats  who  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  chemotactlc  response  to  a  dol- 
lai^-wlU  quickly  Join  the  team'." 

Other  groups  are  Ukely  to  start  competing 
»g«ncles.  Scientists  involved  in  cardiovascu- 
lar research  have  already  warned  that  if  the 
cancer  agency  is  created  they  will  seek  to  set 
up  an  Independent  agency  for  heart  disease, 
since  they  can  rtghUy  claim  that  heart  dis- 
ease kills  more  than  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  cancer.  Similar  arguments  can  be 
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made  for  an  Independent  arthritis  agency, 
that  disease  being  the  greatest  eaxise  <^  crip- 
pling and  disability  in  the  country. 

"The  inhuman  aspect  of  the  scene,"  says 
Dr.  Ingelflnger,  "derives  from  the  ImpUca- 
tlon  that  creation  of  an  organizational  hier- 
archy— call  it  an  authority,  an  independent 
agency  or  what  you  will — supported  by  a  big 
enough  budget  will  bring  about  a  cure  for 
cancer  in  a  few  years." 

This  is  highly  unlikely  to  happen.  Cancer, 
scientists  explain.  Is  a  vague  term  for  what 
appears  to  be  dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  dis- 
eases, some  caused  by  viruses,  others  by 
chemicals  and  stiU  others  by  as  yet  unknown 
processes.  Cancer  of  the  Uver,  for  instance.  Is 
probaUy  a  quite  different  disease  than.  say.  a 
brain  tumor  or  lung  cancer. 

As  a  result,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  single  "cure."  Already,  in  fact,  there  are 
cancer  cures.  For  Instance,  surgery  can  cure 
6C%  of  breast  cancer  patients  (over  807o  If 
the  tumor  is  caught  in  its  early  stages). 
Most  cases  of  Hodgkins  disease  can  be  cured 
by  radiation.  There  are  indications  that  a 
vaccine  may  someday  prevent  chudhood  leu- 
kemia. The  simple  process  of  eliminating 
smoking  would  drastically  reduce  lung  can- 
cer deaths. 

CAtPTtON  VEXSXTS  BAST  LOGIC 

Indeed,  the  special  Senate  commission  of 
scientists  and  laymen  whose  report  and  rec- 
ommendations is  the  basis  for  the  CCA  care- 
fully and  with  some  elaborateness  cautioned 
that  science  couldnt  possibly  promise  to 
eliminate  cancer  in  a  single  stroke,  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  a  timetable. 

But,  says  Dr.  Ingelflnger.  "the  Impact  of 
such  disclaimers  is  totally  lost  In  the  easy 
logic  of  'If  we  can  fly  to  the  moon.  .  .  .'  " 

"Any  trend  that  reverses  the  recent  unfor- 
tunate de-emphasis  In  Washington  on  medi- 
cal research  warrants  hearty  reinforcement  " 
Dr.  Ingelflnger  adds.  "Par  greater  sums 
should  be  allotted  to  medical  research  in  gen- 
eral and  cancer  research  in  particular."  But, 
he  argues,  too  UtUe  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  proposed  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 
Instead,  it  Is  being  rushed  through  Congress 
by  a  combination  of  a  powerful  medical  re- 
search lobby  and  "the  short-term  needs  of 
poUUcs.  . .  ." 

Similarly,  Dr.  Page  argues  for  Increaaed 
funds  for  medical  research,  including  cancer 
research,  but  through  existing  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Cancer  InsUtute  and  the  Na- 
Uonal Science  Foundation.  As  for  cancer,  he 
says.  "The  cancer  problem  will  have  many 
soluUons  because  there  are  many  kinds  of 
cancer,  but  the  way  of  preventing  and  curing 
them  will  not  be  found  by  laymen  or  politi- 
cians no  matter  how  pure  their  motlvvs." 

As  for  "crash  programs"  In  cancer  or  any 
other  field  of  medical  reaeaich.  Dr.  Page 
notes  that  "mne  mothers  gestatlng  a  month 
each  dont  produce  a  baby." 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  <m  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THKT  CANNOT  HAVE  IT  BOTH 
WAYS 
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UNTRUTHS  FROM  ORESCE 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

ov  ixouda 

IN  THE  HOTTSK  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Julv  22,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  very  fine  and  re- 
fiTonslble  statement  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  on  the  current  CBS  con- 
troversy. As  Mr.  Charles  L.  Oould.  the 
publisher,  so  well  states,  many  Journalists 
defend  the  publication  of  Government 
secrets  with  the  argument  of  the  "peo- 
ple's right  to  know."  In  the  case  of  CBS, 
they  deny  the  people's  right  to  know.  As 
Mr.  Gould  says,  they  cannot  have  It  both 
ways. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  sound  edi- 
torial for  reprinting  in  the  Rxcord: 

TB>    DOCTOBSD    DoCUlOrMTAST 

(By  Cbarl«s  L.  Oould) 

JournaUsta  ar«  being  uked  to  close  ranlu 
and  support  CBS  in  refusing  to  allow  a  con- 
gressional oommittee  to  review  raw  film  foot- 
age from  th*  controversial  documentary  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  rallying  cry  of  those  munning  the 
ramparts  Is:  "Freedom  of  the  press  is  at 
stake."  Nonsense. 

The  question  here  Is  not  "freedom  of  the 
press."  It  Is  "responsibility  of  the  press."  Was 
the  film  doctored?  Was  the  film  rigged?  Did 
the  editors  splice  the  film  so  that  queetioos 
and  answers  of  various  respondents  were  out 
of  sequence? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  critics  of  the 
film.  They  submit  some  evidence  to  support 
their  chitfgea. 

However,  only  CBS  knows  for  sure.  Only  a 
review  of  the  raw  film  can  reveal  the  truth. 
Isnt  this  what  "freedom  of  the  press"  is  all 
•tooutTls  It  not  a  search  for  truth? 

If  CBS  did  not  doctor  the  flim  tt  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  show  its  unused  film 
dips.  This  is  not  a  case  of  a  reporter  pro- 
tecting his  aouroes.  This  la  not  a  case  of  a 
JoumaUst  covering  a  breaking  news  story  In 
oompetltlon  with  other  reporters. 

The  CBS  documentary  was  produced  with 
the  cooperation  of  doeens  of  individuals  in 
and  out  of  government.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals claim  the  documentary  was  doctored 
to  warp  and  twist  their  statements. 

They,  too.  have  rights. 

Those  who  defend  CBS  should  ask  them- 
selves if  their  positions  would  change  if  a 
film  were  doctored  to  put  the  Pentagon  In 
a  good  light  rather  than  a  bad  one. 

iPorty  years  ago,  responsible  journalists  were 
Indignant  at  the  rigging  of  photographs  by 
the  editors  of  Bemarr  ICCF^dden's  New  York 
Orapliic.  The  paper  died. 

Ten  years  ago  many  Journalists  denounced 
the  oontroversial  documentary  "Operatlcm 
AboUtlon"  because  two  or  three  scenes  were 
out  of  seqiienoe. 

The  film,  which  revealed  Communist  in- 
volvement In  the  city  hall  riots  here  in  San 
Francisco,  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Many  Journalists — not  mcluding  this  one — 
defend  the  publication  of  vital  government 
secrets  on  the  argument  of  the  "pe<M>le's 
right  to  know." 

Now  they  deny  the  people's  right  to  know 
by  dtfending  CBS  in  claaslfylnK  Its  film  cUps 
"Top  Secret." 

They  cant  have  It  both  ways. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  free  press  free— 
and  reapcostble — we  eant  use  the  flat 
Amendment  as  an  excuse  for  expostng  tb* 
mistakes  of  othera  and  also  use  it  aa  an  ex- 
cuse for  hiding  our  own. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cALxroaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  have  been  two  of  the  most  realistic 
r«X)rters  on  the  situation  in  Greece  as 
it  has  evolved  since  the  Junta  took  over. 
Once  again,  in  their  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  they  have  pointed  up 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  United  States' 
policy  in  Greece.  I  commend  their  efforts 
to  change  this  policy  and  that  their  arti- 
cle be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  so  that 
all  the  Members  may  read  It: 
UN'tBUTua  From  QtXEca 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Athens. — The  callous  disregard  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  a  secret  appeal  by 
the  two  top  leaders  of  the  political  parties 
that  ran  democratic  Greece  before  1867  pro- 
vides shocking  new  evidence  of  the  dictator- 
ship's power  to  influence  Washington. 

The  ivpeal  took  the  form  of  a  long,  ana- 
lytical letter  to  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  on  AprU  13  this  year.  It  was  signed 
by  Panayotls  KanellopovUos,  the  last  prime 
minister  before  Greece  was  plunged  Into 
dictatorship  by  the  colonels'  coup  d'etat,  and 
George  Mavroe,  the  leader  of  the  Center 
Union,  the  largest  (now  illegal)  poUtical 
party  in  Greece. 

Kanellopouloe  signed  the  agreement  with 
tlie  U.S.  making  available  Greek  Mediterra- 
nean ports  for  mlaslle-flring  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Mavros  has  held  the  defense  portfolio 
in  several  governments.  KaneU<^poulos  is 
strongly  conservative;  Mavros  a  moderate. 
Both  are  highly  cultured,  sophisticated  poli- 
ticians, both  strongly  tied  by  conviction  and 
association  to  the  United  States. 

Their  letter,  the  gist  of  which  was  made 
available  to  us  by  a  third  party,  flatly  repudi- 
ates Rogen'  ^b  assertion  in  hla  Uaith  for- 
eign policy  report  that  "some  progress"  had 
been  made  in  the  restoration  of  "civil  lib- 
erties." 

American  policy  toward  Greece,  marked  by 
the  full  resumption  of  military  aid  last  year, 
Is  being  based  on  half-truths  and  erroneous 
impressions,  not  facts,  they  said.  Thus,  the 
claim  of  "some  progress"  in  civil  liberties  Is 
exactly  opposite  to  the  true  state  of  affaire 
here  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  dictatorship. 

The  letter  proceeds  to  a  pointed  attack  on 
the  matter  of  civil  liberties: 

Citizens  can  be  and  are  sent  on  the  whim 
ot  the  military,  for  trial  by  extraordinary 
miUtary  tribunals,  denied  legal  advice  and 
held  for  montlu  without  legal  recourse. 

Authorities  with  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  Issuing  of  passports  can  and  do 
cancel  the  departure  of  any  citizen  at  the 
last  minute. 

So  much  "progress"  haa  been  made  in 
freedom  of  the  press  that  statements  made 
by  Kanellopoulos  and  Mavros  cannot  be 
printed  in  the  newspiH;>ers,  and  the  people 
get  their  news  from  f<M«lgn  radio  stations, 
as  they  did  during  the  Nazi  occupation. 

The  threat  of  arbitrary  prosecutions  and 
arresta  hovers  over  all  clUxniB  at  all  timaa. 

Taking  issue  with  the  rationale  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  resume  full  arms 
shipments  in  the  name  of  NATO  and  U.S. 
security  interests,  they  told  Rogen  that  this 
support  for  a  regime  kept  in  power  by  its 
own  force  of  arms  is  an  inadmissible  inter- 
ventiod  against  the  wlU  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  use  of  that  language  was  intentionally 
ironic.   A  cardinal   principle  of  the  Nixon 


administration  in  n^mmng  the  latter-day 
Greek  tyranny  Is  to  explain  its  oooparatlon 
with  the  dictatorship  on  grounds  of  non- 
interference. Thus,  in  his  testimony  in  Con- 
gress on  July  13,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Roger  Davles  primly  sUted  that  "we 
have  carefully  avoided  any  direct  interfer- 
ence In  the  domestic  politics  of  Greece." 

To  Kanellopoulos  and  Mavros,  however, 
the  arms  resumption  not  only  perverts  and 
undermines  the  central  purpose  of  NATO, 
which  they  told  Rogers  was  formed  for  the 
defense  of  the  very  ideals  smashed  by  the 
colonels.  It  also  has  persuaded  many  Greeks 
that  the  real  motivation  of  resuming  mili- 
tary aid  was  to  place  the  U.S.  squarely  be- 
hind the  colonels,  help  them  consolidate 
their  hold  on  the  country,  and  make  Greece 
safe  for  NATO. 

Whether  that  Judgment  Is  accurate  or  not 
misses  the  point.  What  is  significant  is  that 
the  two  foremost  exparUamentary  leaden 
now  in  Greece  believe  it  to  be  so.  For  four 
yean  the  colonels  have  managed  to  survive 
a  barely  perceptible  form  of  wrist -slapping 
by  responsible  U.S.  officials  while  such  irre- 
sponsible offlclals  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  Stans  have  come  here  to  praise 
them. 

Thus,  if  the  people  of  Greece,  a  country 
where  coffee-house  politics  is  a  national 
pastime,  ever  rise  up  against  the  dictatorship 
for  thtlz  loss  of  civil  Ubertiee,  their  support 
will  come  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
victims  may  include  the  VS.  That,  at 
least,  was  the  message  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Kanellopoulos  and  Bifavros — a  letter 
which.  Incidentally,  Rogen  never  bothered 
to  answer. 


GENTLEMEN  AND  LADIES.  START 
YOUR  COASTING 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP  INDZAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  fi^Deaker,  this  past 
Saturday  I  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  the  ofBelal  starter  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Soap  Box  Derby. 

There  were  109  entrants  competing  for 
a  first-place  prize  of  a  $500  bond  and  the 
right  to  go  on  to  the  Ail-American  Soap 
Box  Derby  held  In  Akron,  Ohio,  on  Au- 
gust 14.  The  grand  prize  will  be  a  $7,500 
college  scholarship. 

These  young  people  were  divided  Into 
two  classes  according  to  age.  Eleven-  and 
12-year-olds  were  placed  in  class  B  and 
13-,  14-.  and  15-year-olds  comprised 
class  A. 

The  winners  of  each  class  must  race 
against  one  another  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  champion.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  12-year-old 
Jeff  Gulley  was  the  overall  winner  of  the 
1971  Fort  Wayne  Soap  Box  Derby. 

This  competition  is  a  most  worthy 
venture.  It  Is  a  very  real  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of 
these  young  people  and  it  is  also  an  en- 
terprise which  lends  itself  to  enthusias- 
tic participation  on  their  part. 

This  year,  there  were  109  partici- 
pants— three  of  whom  were  girls.  But 
most  important  is  the  fact  that  each 
contestant  must  deal  with  the  labor, 
competition,  and  ultimate  win  or  loss  on 
his  own  terms.  Ihere  Is  a  fine  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  such  an  endeavor. 


My  22,  1971 


I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  sponsors. 
ofDdals,  partloipant»— ^Tectators  and 
racers  alike— and  last  but  not  least  this 
year's  champion,  Jeff  Gulley. 


CHINA  AND  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  XLUNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  MIcHKir.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  President's  sm- 
nouncement  that  he  will  be  visiting  Red 
China  some  time  before  next  May  has 
resulted  in  a  virtual  tidal  wave  of  specu- 
lation by  all  of  the  various  types  of  news 
media.  I  noted  with  particular  interest 
an  editorial  appearing  in  Monday's  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  entitled 
"China  and  America"  commending  the 
President  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

China  and  Amzeica 
(By  C.  L.  Danoey) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement, made  Jointly  with  Peking,  re- 
minds us  of  something  the  "Pentagon  paper" 
•xpldten  neglected  to  mention  in  their  re- 
construction of  history  that  puts  a  little 
gentler  light  on  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
decisions. 

In  1950-61  China  had  smashed  a  million 
men  into  our  soldiere  across  the  border  in 
Korea  and  then  gobbled  up  Tibet  plece-by- 
piece  ending  in  the  later  '50'8  with  outright 
genocide  there. 

China  liad  mounted  air  attacks  on  Formosa 
and  massive  shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
with  forces  massed  for  an  assault  by  the  end 
of  that  decade  even  as  the  Communists  "re- 
organized" bloodUy  North  Vietnam  and  be- 
gan to  speak  harshly  in  Hanoi  about  taking 
over  the  South  (where  clandestine  activities 
on  a  smaller  scale  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time.) 

Kennedy  was  confronted  with  what  seemed 
like  a  world-wide  offensive  with  Khruschev 
loudly  threatening  to  cut  off  Berlin  and  de- 
mand its  capitulation,  move  nuclear-tipped 
mlaslles  into  Cuba,  stir  up  the  Middle  Bast, 
plus  an  attempt  to  personally  insult  and 
brow-beat  Kennedy  rudely  in  a  "summit 
oonferenoe." 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  multiple  chal- 
lenges that  Kennedy  and  later  Johnson  had 
to  weigh  the  world-wide  price  of  "giving 
vop"  on  Vietnam. 

China's  spirit  was  fiirther  attested  to  in  the 
middle  eo's  by  Its  attack  into  India  and  its 
unprecedented  assaults  into  the  embassies 
of  every  foreign  power  in  Peking  while  Chi- 
nese diplomats  abroad  actually  sallied  out  of 
their  embassies  with  baseball  bats  to  attack 
people  in  the  streets  of  foreign  capitals. 

With  these  things  going  on  simultaneously, 
and  the  first  deliberate  major  attacks  on 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam  coinciding  with 
North  Korea's  attack  and  captiire  of  the 
PueMo,  it  was  Impossible  to  regard  the 
events  in  South  Vietnam  as  "private"  and 
sepeuate  from  the  attitudes  and  actions  go- 
ing on  world-wide. 

And,  Indeed,  there  had  to  be  an  influence, 
association,  and  relationship  with  the  mili- 
tancy involved  in  each  place. 

There  might  be  a  sane  argument  about  the 
degree  of  that  Influence,  but  there  is  nothing 
sensible  about  pretending  that  the  situation 
in  Indoctiina  existed  in  a  vacuum. 

Times  have  changed.  That  is  a  fact. 

President  Nixon  has  contributed,  appar- 
ently, substantially  to  that  change. 
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H*  alao  aeemed  to  "smeU"  the  climate  bet- 
ter and  underetand  how  It  works  better  than 
his  critics. 

For  example,  when  he  laxmched  the  Cam- 
bodian sweep,  there  was  a  lot  of  hysteria 
about  "war  with  China"  in  which  even  the 
New  York  Times  editorialists  Joined.  Yet,  the 
immediate  reaction  on  the  very  heels  of  all 
this  fuss  was  In  fact  the  "ping  pong"  viait. 
Just  the  opposite! 

It  suggests  that  the  logic  used  by  those 
particular  critics  regarding  Asian  foreign  re- 
lations is  sadly  out  of  whack — beised  on  some 
false  premises — stuffed  with  misunderstand- 
ing. 

The  tone  In  China  has  changed,  signifi- 
cantly, and  there  are  reasons  for  this.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  one  reason  is  the  suspicion, 
fear  and  continxilng  hostility  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russia  is  a  whole  lot  closer  to  China  than 
we  are  with  thousands  of  miles  of  conunon 
border  and  most  of  the  territory  on  it  under 
dispute.  Nobody  knows  the  Communist  Rus- 
sians better  than  the  Conununlst  Chinese, 
and  because  of  that  they  distrust,  suspect 
and  fear  the  Russians  more  than  they  do  us. 
Likewise,  vice  versa. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  Communist  sys- 
tems that  neither  thinks  the  other's  signa- 
t\ire  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on,  and 
both  suspect  the  other  of  relying  chiefly  on 
the  use  of  force. 

In  the  crunch,  both  have  more  faith  in  the 
U.S.  than  in  each  other — and  Nixon  encour- 
aged this  to  some  degree  in  each. 

Nixon's  China  visit  is  part  of  the  "diplo- 
matic offensive"  and  It  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum  unrelated  to  Vietnam,  either. 

Simimlt  diplomacy  is  a  tricky,  dangerous 
game  to  play. 

However,  the  truth  Is  it  is  our  turn  in  that 
tricky,  dangerous  game,  like  it  or  not,  wheth- 
er we  play  an  active  role  or  supinely  watch 
the  fall  of  the  cards. 

Nixon  has  elected  to  be  an  active  player 
and  try  to  influence  the  game  to  our  maxi- 
mimi  benefit. 

It's  ova  best  shot. 

"Drop  outs"  from  the  game  whose  chips 
remain  on  the  table  have  a  long  record  as 
losen. 

We  have  to  try.  We  have  to  do  our  best.  We 
have  to  give  ourselves  the  beet  chances  of 
coming  out  wlnnen. 

The  stakes  are:  Peace. 


CONCERNED  LOCKHEED 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAixroxNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  with  an  attached 
petition  from  the  "Concerned  Lockheed 
Employees."  A  total  of  1,584  Lockheed 
employees  had  signed  the  petition  and 
sent  It  to  me.  Many  more  than  this  num- 
ber have  written  me  personal  letters, 
called,  signed  petitions,  or  visited  me 
here  In  Washington.  Many  of  these 
deeply  concerned  people  have  no  con- 
nection with  Lockheed  at  all. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived with  the  petition  reflects  the  feel- 
ings of  many  people,  and  for  this  reason 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Bttkbank,  Calif.,  June  4, 1971. 

Dbak  Sot:  In  a  few  weeks  you  wUl  be  asked 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  guarantee  for  a 
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loan    for    Lockheed    Aircraft    Oorporattom. 

Your  vote  Is  of  the  utmost  Impo^anoe  to 
us,  for  it  affects  our  Utss  directly.  It  wiU 
mean  the  difference  between  receiving  a 
weekly  paycheck  or  a  we^y  unemployment 
check.  It  will  mean  the  difference  between 
realizing  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  plans 
we  have  made;  or  having  to  begin  life  again 
with  the  attendant  problems  of  lost  retire- 
ment seniority,  savings  plans,  health  plana, 
insurance  plans,  and  other  fringe  benefits 
for  which  we  have  worked  long  and  hard. 
We  will  have  to  start  over  in  a  period  of 
depression  with  high  unemployment. 

Each  of  us  has  assiduously  followed  the 
statements  made  by  all  sides  In  propagan- 
dizing for  and  against  the  guarantee  for  the 
loan.  We  can  no  longer  remain  silent.  We 
must  be  heard,  and  we  must  counteract  mis- 
conceptions that  are  being  presented  against 
the  guarantee  and  against  us. 

1.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  per- 
sons laid  off  at  IXKkheed  have  only  to  travel 
thirty  miles  to  be  employed  by  Douglas  Air- 
craft. 

This  Is  a  misconception.  The  Douglas  plane 
has  been  designed,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  a  few  months  before  they,  no  doubt,  will 
begin  reducing  their  engineering  and  ad- 
ministrative staff. 

2.  The  effect  on  the  economy  by  the  de- 
mise of  Lockheed  wiU  be  Insignificant. 

This  misconception  is  two  edged.  First, 
there  could  be  a  serious  effect  on  the  local 
economy  as  a  result  of  layoff  and  reduced 
business.  Second,  the  effect  on  the  national 
economy  of  losing  the  number  one  contrac- 
tor to  the  Department  of  Defense  oould  be 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  loss  of 
capability  and  the  loss  of  tax  revenue. 

We  are  concerned  about  both  aspects  of 
this  problem,  but  we  want  you  to  consider 
the  simple  economics  of  the  effect  on  the 
local  areas. 

The  figure  released  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  involved  in  a  layoff 
in  case  of  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  and  the 
loss  of  the  L-1011  program  is  30,000.  These 
people  would  be  eligible,  and  would,  no 
doubt  because  of  the  general  economic 
climate,  begin  to  draw  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  total  weekly  drain  on  state 
treasuries  for  this  could  be  as  much  as  91- 
950,000. 

If  we  assume  that  In  the  employment 
market  today  this  group  would  draw  the  full 
unemployment  benefit  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
the  total  exposure  for  state  unemplojrment 
could  be  as  high  as  $50,700,000.  This  amount 
is  in  addition  to  the  amount  being  paid  to- 
day. 

Both  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
mental units  could  lose  revenue  for  the 
period  that  the  individuals  are  out  of  work. 
Assuming  a  tax  rate  for  all  taxes  of  20%, 
the  exposure  for  one  half  year  to  the  three 
levels  of  government  could  be  as  high  as 
$26,000,000.  This  calculation  Is  based  on  a 
weekly  payroll  for  the  30,000  of  $6,000,000. 
The  total  cost  to  government  in  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  that  could  be  paid,  and 
the  tax  revenue  which  could  be  lost  could 
be  $76,700,000.  This  U  in  addition  to  loeses 
already  realized  from  the  present  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Some  of  the  side  effects  which  might  occur 
are  loss  of  homes,  which  would  affect  lending 
Institutions;  reduction  of  purchases  in  retail 
stores:  delaying  of  medical  and  dental  care, 
or  receiving  such  benefits  from  state  plana; 
and  a  curt«kUment  of  spending  for  services. 

This  potential  loss  is  approximately  30% 
of  the  amount  requested  to  be  guaranteed. 

3.  The  government  is  making  a  loan  to 
Lockheed. 

This  is  a  misconception.  The  request  is  for 
the  government  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Lock- 
heed's banken  that  if,  for  any  reason  the 
company  failed,  the  banks  would  not  be  out 
the  amount  they  had  loaned  to  Lockheed. 

4.  This  type  loan  would  set  a  precedent 
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aoC  b*  VMXI  for  «m  ftw 

>rt-  ■!■"■■ 

Tlili  ti  ft  nUMMOMpikm.  W«  oui  point  to 
eaaw  In  whkA  tb»  govammaat  ItaaU.  or 
tbroagh  giiign— li  orafttod  ac*n*l«>.  bas 
iBMto  dlnet  loftnc  or  loan  guMftntees  to  prl- 
■wmtm  oomfMuUn  to  bolster  Ukcm  In  *n  cnior- 
feney. 

TIM  lft47  loan  oC  »a8.6  mlUlon  to  CH«nn  U 
Martin  Ootnpany  for  comnMrclal  aircraft  pro- 


Tbe  1967  loan  of  $75  mUllon  to  Douglas 
Alnratt  to  ttnaoM  tbe  IX;-8  and  DC-0  oom- 


TIW  UJB.  dport-Intport  Bank  loans  tor 
puKbftM  by  foreign  buyers  of  UJB.  equip- 
mant:  ggOO  nUUon  for  Boeing  747  alroraft: 
$180  mlllton  for  Douglas  DC-IO  alreimft;  gS^ 
aUUlon  for  l«fcliaa<l  I.-1011  aircraft. 

Ixian  gnanurtaaa  for  tlM  Pann  Oantral  Ball- 
toad;  for  tlM  VHA  boosing  program;  for 
HtMOi  lomam;  and  for  taim  loans. 

Lot  tba  raoord  apaak  for  ttadf . 

Tba  bkmC  sartoos  aspeot  at  tbls  problem  la 
the  degredatton  of  the  individual.  The  uino- 
•ant  IjQckhaM  wnptoyee  w1m>  ia  oaugbt  in 
«lM  poimeal  ernaaflra  being  generated  among 
if^in**?" T  <rf  tbe  Ooogtaaa.  lioekbeed  oompetl- 
tara,  aad  Lookhaed  management,  we.  tbe  In- 
dlTlduals.  wm  be  tbe  onea  wbo  will  not  be 
•bla  to  oonttnna  linng  as  we  are  living.  We 
are  tlia  onaa  wbo  will  have  to  begin  again. 
Wa  are  placed  In  tbls  situatton  only  because 
wm  are  iiiiniliijaea  of  l<ocfch*ied. 

We  urge  yoa  to  oonatdar  our  pllgbt;  tbe 
•ffaet  your  actions  wlU  bave  on  tbe  local, 
•lato.  and  Padaral  government;  and  tben 
voto  la  auppot  at  tbe  loan  guarantee.  TblB 
«1H  alMV  tlMife  tba  Congress  of  tbe  United 
oatdara  tbe  dignity  of  ito  citizens 
■alfaia  are  most  in^wrtaut  to  tbe 
of  tbe  American  syatem. 
Toots  ram»eetfuUy. 

OONCnUnD  LOCKHKXD  Emtlotxcs. 


CAPITVB  NATIOH8  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLET 


m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesdaw,  JmIv  21.  1971 

Ur.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  oiiportimity  to  iota  with  my 
»>IV«Hird  tax  oommemorating  tbe  12th 
annlTenary  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  paaed  In  July  1»59.  I  feel 
Bharply  tbe  anguish  which  fills  the  minds 
of  tbe  people  dominated  within  the  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Leas  than  3  we^s  ago  our  flag — the 
American  flag — ^was  raised  and  honored 
In  remiect  ol  our  freedom.  We  must  c<bi- 
tinae  to  remember  those  people  who 
are  not  free  to  choose  the  flag  under 
which  they  will  live.  We  need  to  give 
mOTe  encouragement  and  hope  than  ever 
to  those  people  subjected  to  the  most 
cnMtl  torture  of  mankind — the  tragedy 
of  not  being  free. 

Our  support  of  these  victims  must  not 
exist  only  this  week  but  all  year  long. 
The  captive  people  of  Albania,  Poland, 
Hungary.  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Estonia, 
lAtvia,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  East  Oer- 
many,  Csechoslovakia  and  all  other  op- 
pressed natio«B  must  know  that  we  are 
always  behind  them.  We  must  give  them 
the  confidence  which  they  need  in  order 
to  eoDtinue  under  the  existing  systems 
until  tbey  are  free  to  choose  under  what 
flag  they  wish  to  live. 

In  this  great  age  of  prosperity  and 
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happineas  we  must  think  o<  our  brothers 
who  are  dominated  and  enslaved  by 
those  whose  power  is  illegal  as  well  as 
Immoral.  As  I  have  noted  In  the  past,  a 
man's  mind  and  spirit  remain  free  so 
long  as  he  has  hope  and  so  long  as  he 
believes.  Is  it  right  that  these  enslaved 
people  must  flght  alone?  We  must  hdp 
the  oppressed  victims  by  ^ving  them 
reason  to  believe  that  as  long  as  their 
spirit  is  free  they  will  soon  obtain  the 
freedom  of  body. 
May  Ood  help  them  to  survive. 
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BAN  HANDGUNS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxxNoas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mi.  MULVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  gun  lobby  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  country.  Its  prop- 
aganda machine  and  the  financial  sup- 
port that  tbe  lobby  commands  are  awe- 
aome.  But,  despite  all  of  this,  there  are 
signs  that  people  are  beginning  to  see 
through  the  gun  lobby's  self-serving 
arguments.  They  have  seen  enough  mur- 
der and  mayhem,  enough  assassinations, 
enough  strong-arm  robberies,  to  realize 
that  there  must  be  legislation  to  control 
handguns  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  indus- 
triallxed  country  on  earth  that  permits 
gun  sales.  There  Is  one  handgun  for  every 
seven  Americans.  These  are  not  sport- 
ing weapons;  their  only  purpose  is  intim- 
idating, tiarmlng,  or  destrajring  human 
life.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
criminal  has  but  one  favorite  weapon — 
the  handgun. 

I  think  most  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  understand  that.  It  Is  time  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress  xm- 
derstood  that,  too.  A  Washington.  D.C., 
television  station — ^WMAL-TV — recently 
broadcast  an  editorial  entitled  "Bern 
Handguns."  The  editorial  points  out 
the  great  percentage  of  policemen  who 
have  been  klUed  with  huidguns  and  it 
urges  the  administration  to  support  ef- 
forts to  get  the  handguns  off  the  streets. 
Ttie  transcript  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Bam  Bambgums 

Tbe  moat  effectlTe  means  of  protecting 
police  against  armed  attack  would  be  con- 
trol ot  handguns.  These  easily  concealed 
weapons  were  re^>onslble  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  tbe  policemen  killed  on  duty 
recently.  No  other  civilised  society  would 
permit  the  flood  of  handguns  that  eliminates 
the  {wUceman'B  advantage  of  a  weapon. 

Congress  agreed  three  years  ago  to  bait 
tbe  Importatton  of  cheap,  foreign-made 
weapons.  Instead,  theee  crude  klUers  are 
being  assembled  In  this  country  In  large 
numbers.  They're  called  "Saturday-night 
Specials"  because  tbey  so  frequently  turn  a 
small-time  stlckup  or  a  domestic  quarrel 
Into  murder. 

nus  station  has  long  favored  stiff  man- 
datory sentences  for  crimes  committed  with 
a  gun.  Tbe  time  has  coma  now  to  baa  tbe 
sale  of  cheap  handguns,  wblob  have  notb- 
ing  to  do  with  sport.  Theee  conoealad 
weapons  are  being  used  for  crime  .  .  .  and 
to  kill  the  police  defenders  against  crime. 
Tbe  Administration  should  sui^Knt  efforts 
to  ban  the  handgun. 


TENNESSEE  PRESS  SOUNDS  NOTE 
OP  CAUTIOUS  OPTIMISM  OVER 
PRESIDENT'S  CHINA  TRIP 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TCNNXSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leading  newspapers  in  Tennessee  have 
expressed  hope  and  cautious  optimism 
that  President  Nixon's  planned  trip  to 
China — ^his  "Journey  for  Peace" — will 
result  in  a  meaningful  Improvement  of 
relations  between  the  Uhited  States  and 
Red  China. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean.  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  and  the  Knoxvllle  News- 
Sentinel,  three  great  newspapers,  edi- 
torialized that  the  ai^arent  thaw  in  the 
frigid  atmosphere  between  the  two  na- 
tions should  be  viewed  with  caution. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  Important  subject,  I  place  editorials 
from  these  three  leading  newspapers  in 
my  State  in  the  Rxcoro: 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel] 
Nixon's  "Jouknxt  fok  Pkacx" 

lliere  Is  aolj  one  plausible  way  to  react 
to  President  Nixon's  propoaed  trip  to  Bad 
China:  To  croas  fingers  and  wait  and  aee. 

It  is  a  momentous  beginning  toward  Nix- 
on's goal :  "Peace  not  for  Just  our  generation 
but  for  future  generations." 

But  It  la  only  a  beginning  toward  amicable 
relatioDs  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  That  objective.  In  ttseU,  must  In- 
clude more  amtoaWe  relations  with  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Inclodlag  a  peaoaabla  eoax- 
Istence,  at  least,  between  Bed  China  and  the 
Chtneaa  Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan. 

"Any  nation",  aakl  tbe  Frealdent.  "can  be 
otir  friend  without  being  any  other  nation's 
enemy." 

It  would  be  poeslble,  of  course,  f or  ua  to 
ease  our  relations  with  Red  China  without 
that  country  suddenly  becoming  wholly 
peaceful — an  arm's  length  recognition,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  prevails  between  the 
umted  States  and  the  Sonet  Union. 

But  before  there  can  be  altogether  friendly 
relationa  between  the  two  peoples  there 
neeeaaarlly  must  be  some  decided  changes  in 
Red  China's  attitudes;  In  her  North  Vietnam 
poUcy  as  related  to  South  Vietnam,  for  in- 
stance. 

This  and  many  other  differencee  wblob 
have  grown  up  between  tbe  two  ootintries 
In  tbe  past  26  years  indicau  the  measure 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  confronted 
and  snuwthed  to  make  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  China  the  "Journey  of  Peace"  he  hopes 
for. 

There  are  many  other  questions:  The  ef- 
fect of  tbls  bombshell  on  relaUons  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  been  uneasy,  to  say  the  least, 
about  Red  China:  the  effect  on  the  arms  lim- 
itation talks  now  going  on  in  Helsinki:  the 
effect  on  this  country's  friendship  with  Na- 
tionalist China. 

Noting  all  the  complexities  however,  does 
not  detract  from  the  spectacular  stroke  of 
diplomacy  which  has  brought  about  the  In- 
vitation from  Cbou  En-lal,  wboae  govern- 
ment we  have  never  recognised. 

It  undoubtedly  Is  a  moat  historic  diplo- 
matic move,  even  though  it  Is  a  long  time 
untU  next  May,  and  many  things  can  hap- 
pen to  change  the  whole  prospect.  (Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  proposed  journey  to  Soviet 
Russia  was  upset  by  tbe  XT3  Incident;  bis 
long-planned  trip  to  Japan  was  cancelled 
by  student  riots.) 
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A  generation  of  hostility  between  Red 
China  and  the  United  Statea  cannot  be 
erased  quickly  or  easily— especlaUy  with  the 
same  men  in  power  in  Red  China. 

But  the  hoetlllty  never  will  be  erased  un- 
til an  effort  is  made.  Nixon  has  begun  that 
effort  and  the  Chinese,  whatever  their  mo- 
tives, seem  eager  to  pursue  it. 

And  always,  as  often  has  been  said,  it  Is 
better  to  talk  than  to  flght.  An  effort  which 
leads  to  any  reduction  of  tensions,  to  even 
a  partial  understanding  between  nations,  is  a 
net  gain  in  a  world  all  too  beset  by  tension 
and  conflict. 

(From  the  NashvUle  Tennessean] 
Ma.   Nixon's   China  Tup   Raises   CAxmous 
Hopxs 

One  of  President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives has  been  that  of  trying  to  normalize 
relations  with  Communist  China,  and  he  has 
now  moved  a  large  step  In  that  direction  by 
announcing  he  wHl  visit  the  mainland  and 
confer  with  Premier  Chou  En-lal. 

The  implications  of  such  a  visit  are  rather 
enormous.  A  change,  if  it  could  be  brought 
about,  could  lead  eventually  to  a  new  pat- 
tern of  global  power  relationships. 

The  visit  Is  scheduled  for  sometime  before 
next  May.  And  Mr.  Nixon  knows,  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  learned  in  1960,  that  im- 
pending summitry  can  be  destroyed  by 
events.  Mr.  Eisenhower's  great  "peace  initia- 
tive'' of  that  year  included  plans  for  a  Big 
Four  Btunmit  conference  in  Paris  and  an 
Eisenhower  visit  to  Moscow. 

But  before  an3rthlng  happened,  the  Rus- 
sians downed  a  U3  spy  plane  deep  inside 
Russia  and  both  the  summit  parley  and  the 
journey  to  Moscow  went  down  the  drain. 

Even  BO,  the  mere  announcement  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposed  journey  has  set  off  powerful 
currents  and  undercurrents  In  the  world,  the 
results  of  which  can  only  be  assessed  later. 
The  first  expected  protest  came  from  Tai- 
pei, which  regards  such  a  visit  as  anathema. 

But  the  mere  announcement  set  up  rip- 
ples in  Moscow,  which  has  eyed  with  deep 
suspicion  any  moves  toward  rapprochement 
between  Peking  and  Washington,  and  in 
Hanoi,  which  will  not  lose  any  time  In  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  Peking  has  in  mind. 

What  possible  effect  the  announced  trip 
could  have  on  the  Paris  peace  talks  is  only 
speculative  Insofar  as  Hanoi  is  concerned. 
But  at  home,  Mr.  Nixon  may  have  undercut 
bis  war  critics  somewhat  by  suggesting  they 
not  upeet  his  "peace  Initiative"  by  being  too 
critical. 

Domestically,  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  will 
have  a  mixed  bag  of  political  effects.  He  has 
doubtless  angered  tbe  ultra-conservative 
wing  of  his  party  which  regards  Red  China 
with  bitter  hostUity,  but  others  in  the  coun- 
try which  have  long  viewed  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Communist  China  as  Irrational  will 
take  a  hopeful  view. 

On  the  practical  side,  a  visit  to  Peking  by 
an  American  chief  executive  is  not  likely  to 
dissipate  two  decades  of  icy  hostility  between 
the  countries  overnight.  The  flrst  spring 
thaw  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  winter 
is  over,  and  it  Is  highly  likely  that  new 
freezes  will  mark  the  search  for  friendlier 
relationships — one  of  which  is  the  issue  of 
the  future  of  Nationalist  China. 

But  It  Is  both  ironic  and  significant  that  a 
Republican  president,  once  the  most  aggres- 
sive of  cold  warriors  and  now  the  leader  of  a 
party  which  spilled  a  lot  of  political  blood 
over  wbo  "lost  China"  has  made  the  large 
step  in  the  direction  of  reconciliation. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago  such  overtures  as 
th.-  administration  has  now  made  would 
have  sent  "shock  waves"  through  the  Con- 
gress and  the  electorate. 

The  fact  that  Is  not  the  case  now  may 
hold  some  hope  of  a  more  peaceful  config- 
uration of  big  power  relationships.  It  must 
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be  a  cautious  hope,  obviously,  for  It  could  be 
dashed  overnight. 

IVrom  tbe  KSsbvUIe  Banner] 
A  JotTKNKT  voa  Peace 

America  reacts  with  mixed  emotions  to  the 
dramatic  announcement  of  President  Nixon 
last  night — that  by  Invitation  he  wiU  visit 
Conununist  China  early  next  year;  but 
neither  the  emotions  nor  the  reactions,  pro 
or  con,  void  the  shared  hope  that  it  can  be, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "a  Journey  for  peace." 

It  demonstrates  his  willingness,  frequently 
str.ted,  to  go  anywhere  that  such  a  possibil- 
ity of  accomplishment  invites — and  at  what- 
ever personal  travail  and  risk. 

The  President  is  not  proposing  herewith  to 
reverse  the  policy  course  of  two  decades;  but 
simply  to  explore  the  possibility  of  adjust- 
ment within  the  limits  of  reality  and  secu- 
rity, and  to  test  the  reasoned  poasiblllty  that 
communication  can  help. 

That  Is  the  extent  of  the  premise  presented 
last  night.  It  had  no  overtones  of  bland  as- 
sumption, nor  policy  commltmente  in  areas 
that  would  be  totally  contingent  on  develop- 
mente.  It  was  simply  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive would  make  an  unprecedented  journey 
of  state  on  the  equally  unprecedented  invita- 
tion of  Peking. 

That  was  major  news,  indeed,  released 
simultaneously  by  both  governments  In. 
volved;  and  while  a  substantial  majority  In 
this  country  have,  like  The  Nashville  Banner, 
opposed  concessions  to  Red  China  that  would 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  blind  and  craven 
appeasement.  It  is  significant  that  majority 
sentiment  today  Is  indicated  for  the  Pres- 
ident's suggestion  of  a  door  reopened  to  this 
limited  extent. 

Manifestly,  though  unstated,  there  are 
multiple  factors  Involved — including,  cer- 
tainly, the  possibility  that  an  enforceable 
agreement  there  could  militate  for  peace  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  throughout  Indochina. 

Tbe  President  also  is  aware  that  a  thaw  In 
that  area  could  be  advantageous  and  influen- 
tial in  balance-of-power  considerations 
keenly  weighed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
importance  in  amelioration  of  regional  issues 
in  Europ>e  and  the  Middle  East. 

Statecraft  is  an  op«ation  of  complex  fac- 
tors, and  of  few  simple  answers.  It  requires 
convictions  and  judgment  along  with  cour- 
age, initiative  and  Integrity.  Without  de- 
fault on  principle,  it  entails  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  modification,  sometimes,  or 
reorientation,  to  fit  the  format  of  change  In 
facts  and  circ\imstancee.  Such  a  course  is  one 
always  to  pursue  with  caution. 

President  Nixon  has  not  proposed  to  carry 
the  nation  onto  a  more  hazardous  path  than 
it  has  been  pursvUng.  But  to  take  a  tentative 
step,  hopefully,  toward  solution  of  what  has 
appeared  insoluble. 

Some  are  bitterly  contesting  that — profess- 
ing shock  and  outrage.  To  these,  particular- 
ly, were  assurances  addressed  in  his  own 
announcement.  In  anticipation  of  such  pro- 
test, he  sought  to  clarify  and  emphasize  that, 
"Our  action  in  seeking  a  new  relationship 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  our  old  friends." 

Note  the  amplification :  The  mission  of  his 
journey  "is  not  directed  against  any  other 
nation.  We  seek  friendly  relations  with  all 
nations.  Any  nation  can  be  our  friend  with- 
out being  any  other  nation's  enemy." 

Courage  and  candor  and  judgment  are  in- 
dispensable ingredients  of  the  statesman- 
ship that  is,  in  turn,  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  a  nation.  By  every  right-thinking 
American  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  three 
again  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  proapec- 
tive  developments  spectacularly  outlined  last 
night.  Reasoning  caution  is  tbe  fourth  es- 
sential, the  necessity  for  it  hardly  needing 
further  emphasis. 
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THE  19TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  is 
a  significant  month  for  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico.  Nineteen  years  ago 
on  July  25,  1952,  Puerto  Rico  wtis  for- 
mally established  as  a  Commonwealth. 

On  that  day  a  constitution  drafted  by 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  wait  into  ef- 
fect. This  constitution  meant  not  only 
that  the  Governor,  senators,  and  repre- 
sentatives would  be  elected  by  popular 
vote  but  it  also  meant  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  would  now  be  able  to  exer- 
cise genuine  self-government,  which  Is 
the  essence  of  a  democratic  form  of  self- 
government. 

For  nearly  two  decades  that  document 
has  symbolized  a  unique  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth— a  relationship  freely  en- 
tered into  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  ourselves. 

Puerto  Rico's  future  now  lodkE  bright, 
but  it  was  not  always  so.  Sometime  before 
the  end  of  Woiid  War  n,  Luis  Mufioz 
Marin,  a  one-time  proponent  of  Puerto 
Rican  Independence,  realized  that  Puerto 
Rico's  destiny  lay  in  combining  Ameri- 
can democracy  with  Puerto  Rican  self- 
help.  He  and  a  number  of  his  supporters 
agreed  that  the  island's  salvation  called 
for  a  tremendous  expansicm  In  its  econ- 
omy from  one  based  solely  on  sugar  pro- 
duction to  one  which  would  include  a  di- 
versity of  industrial  products.  Thus  was 
bom  Operation  Bootstrap. 

This  program  was  a  self-help  economic 
effort  by  Puerto  Ricans.  It  promoted  in- 
dustrial growth  by  giving  tax  exemptions 
for  various  periods  of  time  to  new  indus- 
tries. The  extraordinary  economic  gains, 
made  since  the  initiation  of  Operation 
Bootstrap,  are  a  tribute  not  only  to  their 
constitutional  government  but  to  the  en- 
ergies of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  as  well. 

Puerto  Rico  now  ranks  among  the  top 
20  industrial  areas  of  the  world.  Per 
capita  !>""«M>i  inc(xne  has  increased  from 
$280  in  1950  to  $1,500  in  1970  and  it  is 
expected  to  reach  $2,000  by  1975.  From 
1950  to  1970  investment  grew  and  the 
gross  national  product  increased  from 
$755  million  to  more  than  $4.6  billion. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  now  beginning  a  new 
economic  program  wliich  will  accomplish 
twice  what  Operation  Bootstrap  accom- 
plished in  half  the  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  $4  billion  program  will  serve  to  fur- 
ther aid  the  economic  growth  of  Puerto 
Rico  by  creating  more  employment  and 
extending  present  tax  exonptions. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
make  tremendous  strides  as  a  self-gov- 
erning body.  However,  with  all  that  is 
new  in  Puerto  Rico— a  new  political 
structure,  a  new  economy,  new  construc- 
tion and  industrialization,  new  emphasis 
on  education,  and  new  floods  of  tourists — 
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the  Puerto  Biean  people  have  not  loet 
thtir  trmditloDAl  Spanish-oriented  cul- 
ture. 

We  in  America  have  benefited  Im- 
mensely fnMn  the  contributions  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  made  to  the 
advancement  of  Western  culture  and 
civilization.  As  the  Congressman  for  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  nUnols. 
where  many  persons  who  have  come  from 
Puerto  Rico  reside,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  Join  in  observance  of  the  19th 
anniversary  of  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  JoKGX  L.  C6RDOVA,  Resident  Com- 
missi(»ier  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  as  well  as  Hon.  Hibmah  Badillo. 
who  is  the  first  native-bom  Puerto  Rican 
to  be  elected  a  voting  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Their  dedication  and  effective  rep- 
resentation have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people.  On  this  occasion, 
I  also  want  to  congratulate  Gov.  Luis  A. 
Ferre,  of  Puerto  Rico,  whose  astute 
leadenh^  has  helped  to  enhance  the 
stature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  world  commiml^. 

To  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to 
those  <a.  Puerto  Rican  descent  residing 
In  my  own  Seventh  Illinois  Congressional 
District,  I  extend  on  this  special  occasion 
my  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinuing growth  and  prosperity. 


FREEDOM'S    PRICB    FOR    NIXON'S 
COURTSHIP  OF  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUIBXAKA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thundajf.  Jidtf  22,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Amer- 
icans now  learn  from  Eastern  European 
diplomats  who  claim  privileged  knowl- 
e^re  of  secret  Washlngton-Peiptng  cor- 
respondence, the  price  for  Red  China  ap- 
peasement. President  Nixon  has  report- 
edly implied  a  willingness  to  agree  to 
Pdptng's  assertion  of  control  over  Free 
Nationalist  China — Taiwan — Formosa. 

The  same  report  points  out  that  the 
President,  in  a  personal  letter  to  Nation- 
alist Chinese  President  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
assured  him  of  America's  intent  to  con- 
tinue to  honor  our  defense  treaty  agree- 
ment with  that  nation. 

The  price  is  neither  the  advancement 
of  peace  nor  the  recognition  of  basic 
human  rif^ts  and  liberties  for  the  peo- 
ple of  China. 

From  a  Peiplng  news  release  we  learn 
that  Red  Premier  Chou  En-lal  has  made 
it  quite  clear  that  Red  China  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  change  its  position  on  Taiwan 
in  order  to  promote  a  rapprochement 
with  the  United  States  and  that  Wash- 
ington would  have  to  acknowledge  Pel- 
ping  as  the  sole  legitimate  government  of 
the  Chinese  pe^^le  if  Washington  wants 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Red  China. 

Since  the  President  did  not  trust  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  prior  to  sending 
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his  alter  ego,  Mr.  Kissinger,  to  Peiplng,  or 
before  ""ftVing  his  nxunentous  announce 
ment  to  visit  Red  China,  I  feel  it  is  man- 
datory that  the  Members  of  this  body  re- 
assert the  initiative  over  TJB.  foreign 
policy  before  one-man  secret  diplomacy 
again  alters  this  Nation's  course  with 
foreign  entangling  commitments. 

We  can  all  recall  the  speech  of  General 
of  the  Armies,  Douglas  MacArthur,  to  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  on  April  19, 
1951: 

lliere  are  some  who  for  varying  reasons 
would  appease  Red  China.  They  are  bUnd  to 
history's  clear  lesson.  For  history  teaebes 
with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  appease- 
ment but  begets  new  and  bloodier  war.  It 
points  to  no  single  Instance  where  the  end 
has  justified  that  mean — where  appeasement 
has  led  to  more  than  a  sham  peace.  Like 
blackmail,  it  lays  the  basis  for  new  and  suc- 
cessively greater  demands,  untu  aa  in  black- 
mall,  violence  becomes  the  only  other  alter- 
native. 

I  have  strongly  recommended  In  the  past 
aa  a  matter  of  military  urgency  that  under 
DO  clrcumstanoea  miut  Formosa  (Taiwan) 
faU  under  Communist  control.  Such  an  even- 
tuality would  at  once  threaten  the  freedom 
of  the  PbUlpplnes  and  the  loss  of  Japan,  and 
might  weU  force  our  western  frontier  back 
to  the  coasts  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

I  insert  my  letter  to  the  President  on 
this  matter  and  pertinent  newsclippings 
at  this  point. 

Hotras  or  Rspuesbntativbs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  22, 1971. 
Hon.  RicRABO  M.  NnoN, 
The  President, 
The  Whtte  House, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

D«Aa  Mb.  Pnanmrr:  I  was  greaUy  shocked 
by  your  announcement  that  you  had  ap- 
proved on  your  own  Initiative  o*  your  advisor, 
Henry  Kissinger,  going  to  Peiplng.  China  and 
secretly  conferring  with  rei»«eentatlvee  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  that  country.  I  was 
further  aghast  at  the  announcement  of  your 
Intent,  aa  President  at  this  nation,  and 
wlthoat  any  consideration  of  the  Congress  or 
other  advisors,  to  personally  dignify  the 
regime  at  Bed  China  by  visiting  that  country 
and  dlseuaalng  with  Its  leaden  nMtten  which 
can  have  a  vital  eStoet  on  the  aacurlty  and 
Individual  liberties  of  every  American  citi- 
zen aa  weU  as  the  Constitutional  stabUlty 
of  our  nation. 

Additionally,  your  personal  diplomacy  can 
only  result  In  the  loss  of  leadm^hlp  expected 
by  our  free  nations  and  compel  them  to 
either  stand  against  the  world  or  to  realign 
themselves  by  considering  the  XJJS.  in  the 
pro- Communist  bloc. 

I  consider  your  action,  to  say  the  least,  a 
serious  threat  to  our  country  and  people  and 
appeal  to  you  In  behalf  of  my  constituents 
not  to  make  the  proposed  visit  to  Bed  China. 
If  you  feel  committed  to  discussing  inter- 
national matters  with  the  regime  ot  Red 
China,  at  least  do  so  In  a  neutral  country. 

With  sincere  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Raaick. 
Jfember  of  Congress. 

(ftom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
July  ai,  1971] 
AsstTRANCBS  TO  Psxuro  RBPoms 
(By  Thomas  B.  Boas) 
President  Nizon  made  a  general  commit- 
ment  to   China   to   end   the  Vietnam   war 
quickly,  admit  Peking  to  the  United  Nations 
and  settle  the  Taiwan  question,  according  to 
Eastern  European  diplomats. 

The  diplomats,  who  claim  knowledge  of 
secret    Washington-Peking    correspondence 
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through  Communist  Intermediaries  over  the 
past  year,  aald  NUon's  assurances  were  not 
specific.  However,  they  said,  they  have  been 
completely  eonvlnclne  to  the  Chinese  leader- 
ship. 

Tb«  diplomats  also  said  there  was  no  di- 
rect link  between  Nixon's  general  assurances 
and  his  Invitation  to  visit  Peking. 

"l»0  ACmcrMTNTS   .   .    ." 

Sen.  Gordon  Allott,  R-Colo.,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  GOP  Policy  Committee,  said  Nixon 
told  the  OOP  congressional  leadership  at  a 
meeting  yesterday  that  he  made  "no  agree- 
ments or  concessions  of  any  type"  to  secure 
the  invitation. 

The  diplomats  salt:  Nixon's  messages  im- 
plied a  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  Peking's 
long-run  assertion  of  control  over  Taiwan. 

The  White  House  jresterday  oonflrmed 
that  the  President  sent  a  personal  let- 
ter to  Nationalist  Chinese  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  assuring  him  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  honor  Its  defense 
treaty  arrangements  with  Taiwan. 

IMPUCATION    NOTED 

The  Implication  seemed  to  be  that  Nixon 
wiU  permit  events  to  take  their  own  course 
after  the  83 -year-old  Chiang  passes  from 
the  scene  and  that  Peking  is  confident  of 
eventtial  political  victory  foUowlng  the  UJS. 
military  withdrawal  from  Asia. 

On  the  question  of  Red  Chinese  munber- 
shlp  in  the  UJI.,  the  administration  current- 
ly is  studying  a  recommendation  that  it 
back  action  to  provide  for  representation  of 
both  Pelting  and  Taipei. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  July  21,  1971] 
Croxt  Insists  on  VirrNAic  PuLLOirr 

Pekino. — Premier  Chou  en-Lai  says  that 
normalization  of  relations  between  China 
and  the  United  States  could  not  affect  the 
solidarity  between  Peking  and  Communist 
forces  in  Indochina,  and  that  the  total  with- 
drawal of  American  tro<^>s  was  for  China  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  urgency. 

In  his  first  statement  made  public,  since 
President  Nixon's  announcement  last  Thurs- 
day that  he  would  visit  Peking,  Chou  said: 
"We  believe  that  the  first  question  that  must 
be  settled  is  that  of  Indochina,  and  in  settling 
it  we  will  be  acting  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  Indochlnese  people  but  also  of  the 
American  people.'' 

The  prime  minister  made  the  statement 
Monday  in  a  three-hour  interview  with  a 
group  of  American  university  students  visit- 
ing China.  It  was  reported  by  the  Agence 
France -Presse. 

BtmSSSM  EVAC17ATIOW 

He  continued:  "The  thing  which  in  our 
view  is  most  called  for,  whether  In  the  United 
States  or  abroad,  is  the  withdrawal  by 
the  United  States  of  their  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, and  the  evacuation  of  troops  of  other 
countries  that  foUowed  the  United  States  in 
Indochina. 

"It  can  be  said  that  this  demand  for  evac- 
uation Is  even  stronger  than  the  call  for  the 
restoration  of  relations  between  the  Chinese 
and  American  people." 

The  extracts  from  Chou's  statement  were 
given  to  the  press  by  a  spokesman  of  the 
American  group. 

Chou,  the  spokesman  said,  added  that  the 
Chinese  position  was  clear  and  It  was  that 
American  troops  must  be  evacuated  "not 
only  from  Vietnam  but  from  aU  Indochina, 
and  not  only  troops  but  all  personnel  and 
military  Installations." 

Chou  Is  reported  to  have  said:  "We  be- 
lieve that  this  problem,  for  the  American 
people  today  is  the  most  outstanding  . . .  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  sacrifice 
lives  in  a  dirty  war." 

Chou  reportedly  reafllrmed  his  "total  sup- 
port" tor  the  seven-point  Viet  Cong  proposals 
tot  a  negotiated  solution  made  public  in 
Paris  July  1. 
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Tlkrse  otlMr  problems  brou^it  «p  by  <3hou 
En-lal  as  oocstltutiag  dlficulttes  in  the  nor- 
malisation of  relations  with  tb«  U&ltsd 
States  wars  Taiwan,  "Japanese  mlUtarlsm" 
and  South  Korea. 


Ooneemlng  Taiwan,  the  premier  listed 
peopled  China's  dslms  in  six  points: 

If  dlploraaUo  relations  were  to  be  estab- 
lished with  Peking,  the  United  States  must 
reoognlBe  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  as 
the  only  legal  government  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

Taiwan  is  a  Chinese  province  and  Peking 
will  UAmttm  no  interference  in  this  internal 
affair. 

The  reason  given  that  ttUs  problem  can- 
not be  solved — because  of  existing  interna- 
tional agreements — is  "absurd." 

Peking  U  opposed  to  any  -Two  (China's" 
policy,  a  China  and  a  Taiwan  or  any  similar 
formula. 

Peking  is  opposed  to  the  so-called  "move- 
ment for  the  Independence  of  TMwan," 
which,  according  to  Chou,  was  originated  by 
elements  in  such  foreign  countries  as  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Japanese  government. 

TlM  United  States  must  withdraw  Its 
troops  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
The  security  treaty  between  Taipei  and 
Washington  U  "illegal".  Chou  said,  adding: 
"That  Is  our  position  and  we  will  stand  by 
our  position.  Our  position  will  not  change." 

Chou'B  address  was  taps  recorded  by  his 
15  guests  of  the  "Universities  Committee 
Concerned  With  Asia."  which  has  some  5,000 
members  in  the  United  States  and  otbsr 
oountrles. 

(Rom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
July  IT.  10711 

Basis  roa  AaaBsicntT  Sftr  Up  bt  Kissjnckb 

Unrsd  Statss,  China  Rbcoonizb  What  Is 
Possmjc 

(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 

President  Ntun^  atframss  ii»n  to  PAlng, 
Dr-  Hsnry  rissinRW.  absatfy  has  laid  tl»e  ba- 
au  fbr  agreanents  to  be  made  wben  the  presi- 
dential visit  occurs,  probably  early  oaat  y«v. 

Dr.  risrtntT  Mid  Ohlneee  Premier  Chou 
Bn-lal  had  90  boua  of  talk  during  wlilefa  thm^ 
^arantly  oovand  aU  or  the  aoajor  problems 
beitwesu  tits  tmo  eoauuies. 

^I*''*  •**■•  «a*«n*aad  there  aw  some  major 
and^  ttM  moment,  tntraotatde  differences 
between  Peking  and  Washington.  But  they 
^  apes  tkat  a  Mart  should  be  made  in 
whlttting  away  at  thsss  dUTerenoes  after  11 
r*mn  €t  total  isolatkm  from  each  other. 

Tbl8waB_^  gist  of  a  brteflng  on  Dr. 
■T'"*'**'^  sscret  mission  to  Peking  given  at 
the  OaUfomla  Whtt*  House  by  the  oOdal 
Who  was  totidly  Informed  about  the  three 
ncaxtbm  oC  prepacattea  and  about  what  hap- 
pened ones  Dr.  KlaaU«er  got  to  Peking. 

The  admlnlstiaUan  plans  to  m»tn<^<n  u 
mwai  seereoy  as  possible  on  plans  for  the 
JV***  trip— especially  on  the  substance  of 
"»•  •■■■••  to  be  dlseusBed  and  ratlfled.  It 
succeeded  beyond  its  own  expectatlcms  in 
"aalntalning  total  secrecy  on  Dr.  Xlartngar's 
misrton  to  Peking,  iiiat  was  acoonipllshed 
by  enraordlnary  precautlonB : 

Only  tlires  men  In  the  govamment— Mr 
inxon.  Dr.  Ktaslnger  and  Secretary  of  State 
wuilam  Sogers-Answ  an  of  the  details  of 
the  plans  20r  ».  XlaAii«er  to  go  to  Faking. 

Three  othar  asnlor  aMmben  ot  Or  Ktastn- 
ger'B  staff  w^o  annna^iaiiiuj  him  to  P«ing— 
John  HOldiUte.  Winston  Lonl  and  wi^Ld 
SWi--ta«r  Ifce  «.Mral  Cramswoik  tout 
on^aosaa  or  «IM  details  «f  tlM  plan. 

TlM  iflamdag  ky  M^.  nixm  and  Dr.  Kls- 
•ugw  was*>a»  in  the  Unodn  bedioom  of 
w^^Uto  BowsliiMsad  or  la  altlMr  of  tlw 
AisataMMni  ewe  oMeaa.  "Laay  wars  fsarfcd  or 
»^Mlat  fipwi  mnmat  that  aiighi  tip  off 
other  Whlto  House  staff  members. 
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Tbe  irtaas  and  tlte  positions  on  oountless 
subjects  Dr.  Kissinger  was  to  take  were  kept 
in  a  big  black  book.  That  book  has  the 
highest  "top  sscrst"  classifies tlon. 

Planning  for  the  trip  started  In  early  April 
thru  an  Intermediary  who  is  beUeved  to  be 
Romanian  President  Nleolae  Oeausescu.  The 
White  HOoae  refuses  to  say  thru  whom  the 
exchanges  with  Peking  were  made.  But  Mr. 
Nixon  visited  Mr.  Oeauseecu  in  August,  1060; 
Mr.  Ceausescn  visited  Mr.  Nixon  in  October. 
1970.  But  the  key  visit — and  the  one  during 
which  the  Kissinger  visit  to  Peking  probably 
was  nailed  down — was  Mr.  Oeauseseu's  trip 
to  China  during  the  first  week  of  last  June. 

PxKiNG  l^ip  Stuns  Chima  Watchbbs 

Hong  Kong,  July  17. — No  one  was  caught 
farther  off  bsae  by  President  Nixon's  plans 
to  visit  Peking  than  bis  own  U.S.  State  De- 
partment China  experts  here. 

Their  latest  bacltground  paper,  issued  only 
three  weeks  ago,  stated  that  aooommodation 
between  Washington  and  Pekli^  "la  sapected 
to  come  in  a  steady,  dellberato  trickle  of 
events,  not  a  sudden  q>ato  of  newsmaking 
developments." 

The  President's  announcement  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Premier  Chou  En-lal's  invitation 
hints  that  more  has  happened  behind  the 
soenee  than  Is  visible. 

U.S.  consulate  "'"'^yJ*  here  were  "under 
orders  to  make  no  comment  whatsoever,"  but 
the  general  feeling  is  that  President  Nixon 
would  not  be  making  the  trip  if  some  sort 
of  luxderstandlng  on  the  controversy  about 
seating  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations  has 
not  already  been  reached. 

Ironically,  announcement  of  the  pending 
trip  came  out  the  same  day  as  British  In- 
tolllgwnffw  (MBdals  Issued  a  report  titled 
"China  prepai«s  for  to\irlsts." 

It  notes  three  recent  tours  by  foreign 
diplomate  to  places,  such  as  the  forbidden 
city,  which  have  been  closed  to  foreigners 
since  the  cultural  revolution,  and  it  specu- 
lates that  communist  China  will  begin  ac- 
tively to  proBMte  tourism — possibly  even  by 
Americans — by  the  and  of  this  year. 

(From  tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

3S.  1071] 
Choxt's  PBioamas — ^Ikdo-Cbima  Ezir 
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(By  Jolm  Burns) 
PaacnnL — Preooter  Chou  Bn^al  has 
it  emphatically  clear  that  Commtmlst  C^ilnals 
interast  in  noimaliaatton  of  reUtUiiM  with 
tbm  UBltad  States  wfll  not  be  panned  at  the 
cost  or  Olilna'B  alUss  in  Indo-Chiaa. 

In  a  3^-hour  eaoauater  with  a  group  or 
American  st»Kl*mts  on  Monday  night,  the 
Premier  declared  that  a  eonq>ls*s  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  frcMS  IXMto-Chlna  mast  take 
prtori^  over  the  search  for  improved  Siao- 
Aaaartean  relatlors. 

Speaking  In  the  general  context  of  his  In- 
vitation to  Pwldent  Mizon  to  visit  Paklag. 
PrHnlsr  Ckoa  said  the  "greatest  cry"  of  pid>- 
lie  cpjnlon.  both  In  the  UjB.  and  elsswhata. 
Is  for  ths  U.S.  administration  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  Indo-Chlna. 

"lBN*r  THIS  BO?" 

"It  migtxt  also  be  said  that  this  demand  Is 
even  stmngar  than  the  «i*m>n^  to  restore  the 
raiaUoas  between  the  Chinese  and  Am«fir«i 
peoples,  because  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  want  to  wacrlfloe  the  llvas  at 
ths  American  people  in  this  dirty  war.  laat 
this  sor'  the  Premier  said. 

"Therefore,  we  believe  the  question  to  be 
solved  lint  should  be  the  quastion  of  In- 
do-Ohlna  and  by  doing  so  we  wUl  be  satis- 
fying not  only  the  Interests  of  the  lado- 
CblDeBe  people  but  also  the  people  of  the 
United  Stataa."  he  added. 

£a  his  nmaikB  on  the  war,  Mr.  Cbtm  made 
n  dear  that  the  dwnanrt  for  UJS.  withdrawal 
went  beyond  Vietnam  to  "all  of  Ihd»- 
Chlna" — ^Vletnam,     Laos,     and     Cambodia. 
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Moreover  It  covered  "act  only  troops,  bat  aU 
military  forces  and  aU  military  installatlona." 

In  so  A»t\ntnf  ths  hjmkmmi  (he  Premier 
appeared  to  go  beyond  ths  seven-point  peace 
propoeal  made  at  the  Paris  peace  conference 
on  July  1  by  negoOatacB  for  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  A  key  aqiact  of  the  HLF 
proposaU  was  that  they  speninert  a  UJS.  with- 
drawal only  from  Vietnam. 

However,  Mr.  Chou  made  It  dear  that 
cauaa  stands  by  the  su^xxt  it  has  voiced 
through  its  aOeial  press  for  the  NLF  pro- 
posals. The  proposals  were  "the  only  way  to 
solve  the  proiilem"  and  enjoyed  "our  com- 
plete support."  he  said. 

Earlier  he  dted  the  war  m  Indo-Chlna  as 
one  of  four  "ohstruottons"  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  ncRmaUsatlon  of  Slno-Amerlcan 
relations.  He  gave  the  others  as  the  United 
States  commitment  to  Taiwan,  the  situation 
in  Korea,  and  the  revival  of  Japanese  mill- 
tartsm. 

conditions  not  hintxd 

However,  there  was  no  hint  in  anything 
the  Premier  said  of  any  conditions  set  by 
the  Chinese  for  the  Nixon  visit.  Nor  was 
there  any  comment  on  the  timing  of  the  vis- 
it. 

The  Premier's  failure  to  mention  any  pre. 
conditions  dampened  speculation  among  ob- 
servers here  that  the  Presldsnt  may  have 
offered  the  Chinese  assurances  on  outstand- 
ing problems  between  the  two  countries — 
among  them  Indo-Chlna,  Taiwan  and  the 
contest  for  (Ulna's  aeat  In  the  United  Na- 
tions— through  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  pres- 
idential emissary  who  met  with  Mr.  Chou 
in  Peking  July  0  to  11. 

The  Kissinger  visit  was  not  msntloned  by 
either  side  during  the  iK-hniapi'  meeting  with 
the  Premier. 

CBOUP  CHW.ntS  MOIXS 

The  Premier's  remarlcB  were  conveyed  to 
correspondents  in  Peking  by  spokesmen  for 
the  friendship  delegation  of  the  Committee 
of  Concerned  Asia  Scholars,  a  15-member 
group  that  has  been  touring  China  for  neariy 
four  weeks. 

Before  mweang  with  ths  cMrespondente 
ths  group  cbeoted  their  notes  agataat  a  taped 
tzansoript  of  their  ecnvenatloa  with  Mr. 
caiou.  In  addition,  they  von  dearanoe  from 
the  Chinese  Foreign  MInlBtry  (or  the  wider 
circulation  of  his  remarks. 

On  the  subject  of  TYdwan,  Mr.  Chou  said 
nothing  new,  but  he  indicated  that  China 
Is  not  prepared  to  alter  Its  poslttoa  in  ordsr 
to  promoto  a  rappeochemaat  wtth  the  Daltsd 
etatea.  Ihe  Baswice  of  that  poslttoa  was  that 
the  People's  BepubUc  oT  China  te  the  sole 
legitimate  government  of  ths  caunese  people 
and  if  Waehingt<Hi  wanted  to  establish  dip- 
lomatic rdattons  with  Peking  It  would  have 
to  a^nowledge  the  fact. 

Nor  would  CSilaa  accept  any  compromise 
solution  that  lavdvad  the  rsecgntttan  of  an 
independent  Taiwan.  Tha  laiaad  was  an  la- 
tagral  part  of  OUaa  and  had  bsen  for  over  a 
thousand  years.  Bo  to  speak  of  ths  status  of 
Taiwan  as  "unssttled"  was  "absurd." 

Peking  remained  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  of  the  so-called  compromlees  that  have 
been  suggested  on  the  Taiwan  question — 
ths  two-Ohina  policy,  the  oae-Chlaa,  one- 
Taiwan  poUey  "or  any  similar  pohey." 

Moreover,  the  position  Is  that  Peking  woold 
never  accept  a  United  Nations  seat  U  the 
Intarnattonal  body  attaai^ted  a  oampiamlse 
theft  would  band  China's  seat  to  Pekliig  while 
retaining  Taiwan  as  a  member.  Tf  such  a 
sRuBtlon  eonttnnee  in  the  umted  NatloDS, 
we  wlU  not  go  there." 


with    the 

Chiang  Kai-«tMk.  wMA  OMtohaa  ftUng^ 
dalm  to  be  ChlnalB  aole  ln^ltliiMts  govam- 
msnt — is  maaipmated  toy  foreign  fotoes 
baaed  In  the  United  States. 
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Ha  otUd  tlM  OM*  of  tlM  moremmfB  noml- 
nal  ImmIot,  P<bc  mn-mlng,  who,  h*  aald. 
is  uvliic  la  th*  united  Btatca.  It  li  baUarwl 
Hi.  rmim  !■  t—fiMnc  at  ths  UnlTvntty  of 
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Attar  Indo-cauna  and  IWimn,  lilr.  Cbon 
aptAa  of  tlM  two  other  "otetmetlona"  to  im- 
proved Slno-Amaclcan  relattoaa:  Korea  and 
Jafian. 

As  far  as  Korea  is  concerned  there  are  two 
BuOn  problema:  the  fast  that  there  is  atill 
no  peace  treaty  btit  only  a  oeaae-flre  under 
the  terms  of  the  original  armistice,  agree- 
ment, and  the  continuing  preamoe  ol  United 
States  forcea  in  South  Korea. 

The  scholars  said  Mr.  Chou  gave  the  im- 
presriun  of  being  "seriously  concerned"  by 
the  prospect  of  resurgent  Japanese  military 
ml^t.  It  was  a  problem  he  regarded  as  Im. 
nwrtiate  and  not  far  off  in  the  future,  they 


CITIZEN  OF  TBZ  YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  nw   TOBX 

JH  THS  HOUSB  OF  BXPBBBBNTATIVES 
Thundav,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  %)eaker,  the  Ccm- 
muntty  Chest  of  Port  Washinston  is  an 
otvanlsatiati  that  has  been  involved  in 
•  great  number  of  worthwhile  commu- 
nis services  providing  medical  and  legal 
care  and  a  variety  of  other  forms  of 
assistance  for  residents  of  the  Port 
Washington  area  in  my  district  in  New 
Y<H^  Recently,  the  Community  Chest 
presented  its  first  Citlaen  of  the  Year 
Award  to  Harold  E.  Merts.  a  longtime 
resident  at  Port  Washington  and  an  ac- 
tiTB  leader  in  the  affairs  of  his  commu- 
nity. 

Merts.  who  founded  a  business  firm  in 
New  York,  was  the  original  creator  of  an 
endowment  f\md  for  the  Coomiunity 
Chest  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people 
<tf  the  Port  Washington  area.  In  addition 
to  this  and  his  many  other  philanthropic 
efforts  in  his  community.  Mertz  recently 
donated  an  entire  bulltttng  which  for- 
merly housed  his  business  offices.  The 
boikUng  Is  now  known  as  the  Community 
Devdopment  Center  and  will  main^^n  « 
▼ariety  of  agendes  to  provide  area  resi- 
dents with  coordinated  medical  and  pey- 
ddatiie  care,  legal  assistance,  a  child  day 
care  center,  employment  asHlsfnce.  Job 
training,  and  a  low-cost  loan  bureau. 

At  the  award  ceremony  which  took 
Idace  at  the  Cnnmunlty  Derdopment 
Center  office,  the  citation  for  Harold 
Merts  included  the  quotation  from  the 
lAtin,  "HI  you  seek  a  monument  look 
about  you."  Tlie  citation  explained  that 
Mertz's  monument  was  not  only  the 
building  he  donated  to  the  Community 
Chest,  but  all  his  generous  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  social  conditions  ol  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  construc- 
tive and  exceedingly  generous  philan- 
thropic actions  of  Harold  E.  Mertz  in  his 
home  of  Port  Washington  are  worthy  of 
recognition  by  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation.  He  Is  an 
example  to  an  people  who  have  a  strong 
desire  to  effect  social  change  in  their 
communities  and  i^io  have  made  genuine 
efforts  to  aceomirflsh  that  goaL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  nuBo 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  BXPRB8KNTATIVIS 

Thundav.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administratian  Is  the  first  adminlstoa- 
tion  in  the  Nation's  history  to  develop  an 
energy  policy.  Not  only  is  that  a  mile- 
stone in  itself,  the  very  fact  that  such  a 
policy  statement  was  Issued  has  encour- 
aged others  Interested  in  the  problem  of 
energy  resources  to  contribute  their 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Last  week,  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Energy  and  Resources  heard 
from  Carl  E.  Bagge,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  As  a  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Bagge  is  a  respected  authority 
in  the  energy  field,  and  his  statements 
bear  more  than  passing  scrutiny,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  contained  in  the  associ- 
ation's own  national  energy  program. 

For  example,  Mr.  Bagge  opens  the 
statement  by  noting  that  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  must  be  consistent  with  na- 
tional security,  environmental  protec- 
tion, economic  growth,  and  full  employ- 
ment. It  should  be  sufSciently  long  term 
so  that  affected  industries  know  where 
they  are  headed,  and  yet  fiexible  enough 
to  allow  for  technological  improvements. 

I  think  the  case  he  makes  in  behalf 
of  national  security  is  particularly  worth- 
while, and  I  commend  this  report  to  all 
of  those  Interested  in  the  energy  prob- 
lon: 

A  NATIOltAL  BmxOT  POUCT  >T  TRB  NATIONAL 

CoAi.  AaaociATioif 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  ooal  industry 
has  stood  alone  among  the  fuel  producing 
and  fuel  consuming  Industries  In  advocat- 
ing a  national  energy  policy.  While  a  few 
members  of  Congress  have  shown  interest 
In  this  Idea  for  some  time,  only  recently 
has  broad  support  developed  In  Congress 
and  among  federal  agencies  for  a  coordinated 
energy  policy. 

Several  energy  studies  are  now  underway. 
The  purpoae  of  this  statement  is  to  set  forth 
current  coal  Industry  views  on  the  various 
aspects  that  nuty  be  raised. 

A  national  energy  policy  should  provide 
the  guidelines  to  attain  predetermined  ob- 
jectives. These  objectives  must  be  consistent 
with  national  security,  environmental  pro- 
tection, economic  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment. The  policy  must  be  suOclently  long- 
term  ao  that  affected  Indxistrles  can  make 
prudent  Inveatment  decisions,  and  still  flexi- 
ble eno\igb  to  react  to  technological  improve- 
ments, major  changes  In  demand,  and  new 
health  and  welfare  requirements. 

The  policy  should  state  short-term  goals, 
covering  perhapa  the  period  from  now  untu 
1980.  Long-term  goals  would  extend  to  the 
end  of  this  century  and  beyond.  Of  coutm 
there  should  be  no  discernible  break  between 
Bhort-term  and  long-term  plans. 

The  policy  must  recognize  that  energy  is 
the  most  basic  component  of  the  national 
eoonomy.  All  fuel  resources  should  be 
treated  Impartially  and  objectively,  each 
providing  Its  share  of  total  energy  demand 
at  the  lowest  cost  possible — not  only  In  dol- 
lars per  unit  of  energy,  but  also  In  Impact 
on  the  environment.  Representatives  of  the 
energy  producing  Industries  sbotild  be  con- 
sulted both  In  the  formulation  of  energy 
poUey  and  m  its  execution. 


apeollleaUy.  the  ooal  Indnstry  suggests 
eonslderaUon  of  the  following  factors  in  the 
establishment  of  a  national  energy  policy: 

1.  Primary  Reliance  on  Dcm€$tie  Fuel 
Beaourcea. 

Hie  united  States  must  make  whatever 
commitment  is  necessary  to  m^tnt-a'n  pri- 
mary reliance  on  domestic  sources  of  energy. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  this: 

(a)  The  United  SUtes  wlU  lose  Its  free- 
dom to  act  In  Its  own  best  Interests  If  Its 
energy  "lifeline"  becomes  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  unstable  or  unfriendly  foreign 
governments,  eepectaUy  If  the  bulk  of  the 
energy  supplies  of  the  future  come  from  the 
Sastem  Hemisphere. 

(b)  Energy-fuel  cost  represents  such  a 
large  total  dollar  item  In  the  United  SUtes 
(already  almost  $20  blUlon  a  year,  and  pro- 
jected to  more  than  double  within  the  next 
20  years)  that  the  nation's  economy  will  be 
Jeopardized  If  Imports  are  permitted  to  be- 
come a  drain  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

(c)  Unlimited  Imports  of  foreign  fuels 
will  adversely  affect  the  IncenUve  of  domestic 
industry  to  develop  indigenous  fuel  resources. 
The  capital  required  for  an  Increased  effort 
In  the  q>eculatlve  search  for  dmnestlc  oil 
and  gas,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  for  the 
large  outlays  required  for  producUon  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale,  wlU  be 
invested  only  If  Congress  adopts  a  firm  and 
permanent  policy  oT  encouraging  such  In- 
vestments rather  than  placing  substantial 
reliance  iq>on  unlimited  energy  Imports. 

The  most  ^>proprlate  and  effective  method 
of  stlmtilatlng  Investment  in  domestic  en- 
ergy resources  is  to  limit  (expressed  perhaps 
as  a  percentage  of  total  energy  consump- 
tion) the  amount  of  energy  permitted  to 
come  from  foreign  sources.  The  allocation  of 
permissible  energy  imports  should  be  set  by 
Congress  but  a  federal  energy  agency  could 
have  dlscretlona;y  power  to  make  tempo- 
rary and  limited  revisions  where  required  by 
unforeseen  demands. 

a.  Coordination  o/  Oovemment  Decision' 
MaJcin{f, 

At  present,  decisions  affecting  energy  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  made  by  a  host  of  gov- 
ernment agendea  and  Oongreaslonal  com- 
mittees. 

Policies  established  under  this  fragmented 
machinery  are  often  ambiguous  or  conflict- 
ing and,  as  a  residt,  self-defeating.  Some 
mechanism  must  be  established  whereby  the 
over-aU  energy  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
nation  can  be  harmonised.  To  this  end,  we 
recommend: 

(a)  All  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  have  a  major  effect  on  energy 
supply  should  be  combined  into  one  federal 
energy  agency.  We  beUeve  President  Nixon's 
recent  proposal  to  ostebllsh  a  Department  of 
Natural  Besouroes  is  a  major  step  in  this  di- 
rection, and  we  endorse  that  proposal. 

(b)  Congress  should  ooordlnate  energy  pol- 
icy by  oomblnlng  the  various  Congressional 
committees  now  dealing  with  segments  of 
energy  policy  Into  ons  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy.  There  are  14  different  CongressioiuU 
committees  currently  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

A  single  committee  could  be  fashioned 
after  the  existing  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Alternatively,  Oongreas  might  estab- 
lish a  House  committee  on  energy  and  a  Sen- 
ate committee  on  energy,  with  the  senior 
members  of  both  comUnlxig  as  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy — following  the  precedent 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  l^Lxatlon. 

8.  Federal  Fund*  for  Fuel  Research. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  nation's 
long-range  energy  needs — after  the  next  76 
to  100  years — will  have  to  be  suj^lemented 
from  an  energy  source  other  than  the  hy- 
drocarbon fuels  (coal,  oil  and  gas).  Since  it 
is  In  the  national  interest  to  develop  such 
a  new  energy  source,  it  is  reasonable  that 
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federal  funds  1m  tiaed  for  tba  required  re- 
search. However,  a  more  Important  immedi- 
ate need  is  to  utilise  more  effectively  the 
energy  sources  we  now  have  and  that  we 
must  rely  upon  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Currently  more  than  M  per  cent  of  our 
energy  demands,  are  met  by  the  use  of  ooal, 
oU  and  gas.  Hydro  (about  4  per  cent)  and 
atomic  (leas  than  one  per  cent)  supply  the 
remainder.  Only  21  per  cent  of  the  energy 
produced  from  our  hydrocarbon  fuels  Is  used 
to  make  electricity;  79  per  cent  Is  consumed 
directly  In  gas  or  liquid  form  to  heat  our 
homes,  power  our  antomobUee,  etc.  ><any  of 
theee  usee  of  hydrocarbon  fuels  cannot  be 
supplanted  by  atfwnlr  power  generation,  a 
faot  that  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
our  commitment  to  energy  research. 

While  It  Is  Important  to  the  public  wri- 
fare  to  devtflcp  atomic  power,  the  almost 
exclusive  commitment  of  federal  research 
fluids  for  this  piupose  is  shortsighted.  In 
fact,  overem^iaais  on  atomic  power  research 
in  recent  years  has  been  a  deterrent  to  prop- 
er energy  supply  planning.  Several  years 
ago  many  eleotrtc  utilities,  under  govern- 
ment pressure,  began  ordering  atomic  In- 
stead of  ooal  power  plants  to  meet  projected 
coal  producers  to  defer  opening  new  mines 
ooal-haullng  equipment.  As  we  now  know, 
atomic  power  plants  failed  to  oome  on  line 
as  predicted.  As  a  result,  the  electric  power 
Industxy  found  itself  with  Insuffldent  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  demands  and  had  to 
turn  to  ooal  In  the  emargancy.  The  predict- 
able result  was  a  shortage  of  ooal  availability 
and  ot  power -producing  capability. 

WhUe  It  Is  only  one  factor,  the  lack  of  a 
realistic  policy  on  federal  spending  on  energy 
the  current  orlais.  It  is  lII^>erative  that  we 
now  reconsider  federal  funding  of  energy 
research  and  make  this  an  integral  part  of 
the  natlotial  ansrgy  poUi^. 

W«  do  not  advooate  discontinuing  atomic 
energy  research.  The  public  Interest  requires 
that  a  safe  and  r^able  "breeder"  reactor  be 
derdoped  to  meet  long-range  electric  energy 
needs.  Bat  it  is  also  Important  that  thU  be 
so  prognumnad  that  a  breeder  reactor  is 
available  baton  we  exhaust  our  limited  sup- 
plies of  low-cost  uranium  on  ineffldent  light 
water  plants.  It  will  be  impossible  to  pro- 
duce low-cost  power  with  the  breeder  sys- 
tem of  the  future  if  it  must  be  started  with 
extremely  hlgh-oost  uranium. 

HuDWiu,  ot  more  Immediate  importance — 
from  tiM  standpoint  of  near-term  needs  of 
the  nation — is  the  development  ot  tech- 
nology to  utilise  our  extensive  high-sulfur 
coal  reserves  for  the  production  of  electrlelty 
and  for  Industrial  ateam  purposes.  Unless 
this  ts  done,  there  is  simply  no  way  to  avoid 
a  serious  and  lasting  energy  and  power  short- 
age. Even  with  a  "crash"  research  program  to 
overcome  our  technological  '*^*'"'**»r*f  in 
pollution  eontrol.  it  may  be  naoaasary  to 
defer  additional  restrictions  on  emissions  of 
foasu  fuel  pollutants  for  two  or  throe  years. 

In  1970,  federal  funds  *'*»«'"'  available  to 
share  in  the  oast  of  building  full-eoale  dem- 
onstration plar.ts  utUlaing  several  methods 
of  removing  sulfur  oxMes  from  power  plant 
stack  gases.  This  was  a  giant  step  forward, 
but  more  rapid  gains  would  be  possible  if 
more  funds  ware  available.  Clean  air  and 
adequate  power  can  be  provided  if  sulfur- 
removal  systsms  oaa  be  baUt  with  aasoraaoe 
that  they  wUl  opornte  satisfactorily  and  with- 
in a  oost  range  aooaptahla  to  the  publlo.  Be- 
fore that  eaa  be  adhlevod,  the  eleotrlo  utUl- 
tlea  must  have  esperimoe  with  full-aoale 
plants  using  the  most  promising  sulfur  oon- 
trol  devices.  Federal  Ti*^rtinftt  in  this  pro- 
gram should  be  substantiaUy  Increaasd. 

There  should  b*  an  aipanrted  effort  on  ad- 
vanced mathftdi  or  produdag  alootrldty  from 
coal — ^Including  suSh  oonoapts  as  the  oom- 
blned  cycle  (ooal  gaalfloatlan  at  the  power 
plant  and  use  of  both  gas  turbines  and  steam 
turbines)  magnetohydrodynamlcs,  etc.  Such 
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new  methods  give  promise  of  produelng  more 

electricity  from  less  fuel,  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Insult  to  the  environment.  For  the 
public  benefit,  a  substantial  reeearch  effort 
to  advance  theee  methods  should  be  under- 
taken immediately. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  United  SUtes  op- 
erates on  what  might  be  called  a  "hydrocar- 
bon eoonomy."  Some  80  per  cent  of  these 
bydrocazbon  fuels  are  oMtsumed  in  gaseous 
or  liquid  form  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
demand  wlU  continue  for  many  years  to 
oome.  Paced  with  the  fact  that  the  reeerves 
of  oU  and  gas  are  rapidly  dwindling.  It  be- 
hoovee  us  to  develop  technology  to  convert 
ooal  to  the  more  desirable  liquid  and  gaseous 
forms.  Until  recently  the  potential  and  the 
need  of  such  conversion  have  been  largely 
Ignored.  Federal  funding  of  research  In  the 
national  energy  policy  should  recognise  this 
deficiency  and  correct  It. 

The  research  effort  required  to  fully  de- 
:<elop  the  technology  for  the  more  effective 
use  of  our  fuel  resources— coal,  oil,  gas  and 
uranium — wlU  be  a  costly  one.  The  financing 
of  such  an  effort  must  also  be  a  part  of  the 
national  energy  {wllcy.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
since  the  ultimate  uaer  of  energy — whether  It 
be  in  the  form  of  electricity,  gas  or  gasoUne — 
Is  the  beneAeiary  of  Improved  technology, 
the  user  should  help  defray  the  cost. 

4.  Realistic  Goals  in  Control  of  Environ- 
mental Pollution. 

In  the  effective  use  of  domeetic  fuel  re- 
sources to  meet  our  energy  needs,  many 
envlronmmtal  control  problems  must  be 
overoome.  Industry  cannot  be  eKpect.ed  to 
exert  a  major  effort  to  meet  thoee  require- 
ments If  the  rUlea  are  constantly  changing. 
For  example.  In  1966  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  published 
sulfur  oxide  criteria  indicating  that  the  sul- 
fur limit  in  fuels  should  be  IjO  per  cent. 
Huwuer,  at  HKWs  urging,  a  nussher  of 
communities  adapted  substantially  lower  re- 
quirements. More  recently,  some  federal 
agencies  have  advocated  sulfiu*  content  of 
fuel  at  0.1  per  cent  or  less. 

Industry,  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  reeearch 
and  development  funds,  has  been  pursuing 
reeearch  which  would  achieve  the  1.0  per 
oent  sulfur  level  in  fuels,  and  Is  understand- 
ably disturbed  at  this  latest  development. 
Since  tlkere  Is  no  known  technological  means 
for  tn^»M"g  a  0.1  per  cent  reatrlctlon  on 
sulfur  content,  there  Is  a  danger  tha*  indns- 
try will,  in  despair,  give  up  all  effort  to 
achieve  what  might  be  realistically  attain- 
able goala. 

There  la  a  need  to  set  reasonable  goala  for 
the  near-future,  and  more  strln^ant  goals 
for  the  more  distant  future.  Tmpoidng  re- 
quirements not  technologically  feasible  for 
the  tmmmtUtLtM  Tutxue  serves  only  to  dis- 
courage efforts  to  meet  reasonable  goals. 

This  applies  also  to  other  envtronmantal 
problems  relsited  to  the  use  of  ooal  to  meet 
our  anargy  needs.  For  wtample.  aoaoe  wall- 
meaning  eonaervatlonists  have  advoeatad  the 
banning  ot  surface  mining  of  coal.  Any  such 
approach  Is  almply  unreallatlc,  not  only  be- 
cause over  S5  per  cent  of  the  coal  la  mined 
in  this  manner,  bat  also  beeaose  it  teaeets 
a  lack  at  knowledge  ot  what  Is  poaaUde 
throogh  proiven  reotamatloti  taehaVitMB. 

CUnaSto  and  ^  i|M  igi  "yt*  ^t^i  dlSsnnees 
among  th*  staSos.  as  wsU  as  rtlffiwoss  in 
land  use  objeettvsa.  rsqatre  flfazUdUty  la  land 
reelamattoa.  State  authorltlea  are  most  fa- 
miliar with  their  particular  areas  and  are 
best  quaUfled  to  set  specific  requbemsBta 
and  regulations.  T%e  federal  govamnientt 
however,  can  provide  leadership  m  rssaarch. 
training  of  parsonaol  and  onordlnatv  ot 


Envlronmontal  protection  must  bs  a  part 
of  a  national  energy  policy,  omdetlnea 
should  be  provided  not  only  for  the  sUbJeots 
discussed  in  this  sUtement,  but  also  for 
atomic  radiation,  water  poUutlon,  plant  sit- 
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Ing,  etc.  KnvliaiimBBtal  ptotsetlaa  is  essen- 
tial— but  so  Is  the  siqiply  of  mergy  fuel.  A 
sound  energy  policy  will  enable  us  to  enjoy 
both. 

6.  Coal  txports. 

Coal  exporU  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  economy.  About  ten  per  cent 
of  annual  ooal  production  for  some  years 
has  gone  to  foreign  markets.  Most  of  this 
consists  of  hlgh-quaUty  ortking  coals  which 
are  used  by  sted  producers  In  Japan.  Weat- 
em  Europe  and  South  America.  Canada  also 
has  historically  depended  upon  American 
ooal  to  meet  part  of  its  fuel  requirements  for 
steam  generating  plants  and  steel  produc- 
tion. 

Many  new  mines,  creating  new  jobs  and 
otherwise  contributing  to  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, have  been  developed  solely  for  the  pur- 
poae of  providing  ooal  for  export  under  long- 
term  contracU.  Some  of  these  contracts  run 
for  as  long  as  IS  years.  The  sanctity  of  theee 
contracU  must  be  respected  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain our  Integrity  In  International  mazkeU. 
As  Dr.  McCracken.  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  'Kff«nf»iriip  Advlscrs  has  said, 
the  coal  export  market  cannot  be  regained 
once  lost;  overseas  consumers  would  lose  faith 
in  the  U.S.  coal  industry  and  turn  to  other 
sources  to  meet  their  requlrementa. 

Coal  axporU  not  only  benefit  the  domestic 
coal  Industry  and  those  employed  by  U.  but 
they  contribute  substantially  to  a  more  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade  for  our  nation.  Most 
of  the  coal  which  Is  exported  overseas  Is  pro- 
duced in  the  Appalachian  area,  where  im- 
provement of  economic  conditions  is  of  na- 
tional concern. 

6.  Control  of  Xnergy  Prices  Should  Be  Veft 
to  Cowipetttive  Farces. 

With  the  laudable  objective  of  providing 
consumers  a  premltim  fuel  at  a  bargain  price, 
the  government  has  malnUlned  a  tight  Ud 
on  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  that  policy 
is  outmoded;  supplies  of  natural  gas  ade- 
quate to  meet  demand  are  no  longer  avail- 
able at  any  price.  Oovemment  controls  over 
wellhead  price  should  be  removed,  at  least 
with  respect  to  future  discoveries,  to  sUmu- 
laU  the  risk  of  capital  neceaaary  to  find  ad- 
ditional supplies  and  to  restore  normal  ootn- 
petltlve  forces.  If  this  is  done,  and  at  tbe 
same  tinte  conversion  of  other  hydrooaibons 
to  gas  Is  encouraged,  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic gas  from  coal  and  oil  shale  win  act  as 
a  competitive  limiting  factor  on  the  price  of 
natural  gas. 

With  re^>ect  to  energy  supply  from  domes- 
tic sources,  we  beUeve  the  forces  of  free 
competition  wUl  best  serve  the  putdle.  Sub- 
stitution of  price  and/or  wage  controls  In  the 
enogy  Industry,  or  In  any  segment  of  ft,  may 
result  in  a  temporary  reduction  in  ccst  to 
the  consumer,  but  (as  has  already  happened 
In  the  case  of  natural  gas)  such  artificial 
eontrols  will  Ineivltahly  rasolt  In  energy 
shortage.  Energy  is  ao  ewwintlal  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  nation  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  is  far  more  beneficial  ttian 
temporary,  artificially  low  prices  accom- 
panied by  scarcity. 

7.  EquipmtM  to  Treaufovt  Coat. 

An  adeqoate  sopply  ot  ooal  m  the  future 
depends  upon  an  adsquate  fleet  of  open-top 
hopper  oars  and  looomottTsa  to  move  it. 
About  70  per  oent  ot  total  ooal  production 
Is  shlj^Md  by  mil:  the  remainder  Is  trans- 
ported by  water  or  truck. 

The  financial  aad  otbar  dUBcalUss  of  many 
of  tlie  oairlocB  bavs  resulted  In  a  secious 
shortage  of  hopper  oars.  While  we  do  not 
profess  to  have  the  answer  to  the  hopper 
oar  ritortage,  we  do  want  to  emphwrtse  the 
importance  of  finding  an  aiissn  to  this 
problem.  A  national  energy  poHey  tfiould 
assure  an  adequate  hopper  ear  sappty. 

Existing  law  provides  a  five  year  tax  write- 
off for  railroad  rolling  stock  owned  by  or 
leased  to  the  railroads,  but  not  for  equip- 
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ment  owned  try  ahlppan  and  eomramen.  W« 
cuggest  It  would  atlmulato  tb«  purehMe  at 
bopper  can  by  ooal  alilppen  and  oonsani«n 
If  the  five-year  write-off  privilege  were  ex- 
tended to  them. 

8.  Itnprot>ed  Tax  Incentives. 

The  invectment  neceeaary  to  make  do- 
mestic eno^  available  in  the  quantity  and 
in  the  form  required  by  the  public  Interest 
will  be  undertaken  only  to  the  extent  that 
Incentives  (probable  profit  after  taxes)  are 
auflldent  to  attract  the  Ci4>ltal  required. 
In  the  ease  of  coal,  the  risks  are  greater  than 
at  any  time  In  the  past  (partially  because 
of  more  burdensome  government  regulation, 
partially  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  m- 
dustry  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  dean 
environment,  partially  because  of  the  threat 
of  government-financed  competition  from 
•tcmlc  power,  and  partially  t>eoause  of  the 
uncvtalntles  surroimdlng  government  policy 
on  in^Kirts  of  energy.)  These  Increased  risks 
mean  that  capital  will  be  invested  in  coal 
ventures  only  if  the  Incentives  are  Increased. 

The  Congress,  in  the  1909  Tax  Reform  Act, 
Imposed  the  mislabeled  "minimum"  tax 
i^ilch  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  bene- 
fits at  the  pwcentage  depletion  allowance 
•bout  10  per  cent,  for  all  min^t^ia  This  in- 
creased tax  burden  should  be  repealed:  If  it 
Is  continued,  it  will  result  in  a  substantially 
higher  price  of  energy  to  the  consumer. 

In  addition,  we  believe  the  following  ac- 
tions affecting  the  production  and  use  of  coal 
should  be  taken: 

(a)  Coal's  depletion  allowance  should  be 
Inereased.  Coal's  allowance  Is  10  per  cent, 
while  all  other  energy  minerals  (oil,  gas  and 
uranium)  are  allowed  22  per  cent. 

(b)  The  valuation  point  (for  depletion 
purposes)  in  the  case  of  ooal  used  to  produce 
synthetic  fuels  should  be  advanced  to  that 
point  in  the  proceeslng  equivalent  to  gas 
and  oU  at  the  wellhead.  This  was  done  with 
reqMct  to  synthetic  fuel  from  oil  shale,  in  the 
1M0  Act.  It  should  be  done  also  with  respect 
to  synthetic  fuel  from  ooal,  because  it  wiU 
provide  additional  incentive  for  capital  In- 
vestment. 

(c)  Five-year  amortization  for  tax  pur- 
poses should  be  allowed  for  the  total  cost  of 
poUution  abatement  faculties  added  to  new 
plants  (present  law  restricts  this  treatment 
to  abatement  facilities  which  are  added  to 
dd  plants,  and  even  then  restricts  the  write- 
off to  less  than  total  cost) .  Such  action  would 
•noourage  energy  consumers  to  construct 
facilities  for  the  lue  of  foasil  fuels  without 
lastat  to  the  environment. 

(d)  Five-year  amortization  for  tax  pur- 
poses should  also  be  flowed  with  respect  to 
facilities  constructed  to  convert  polluting 
fads  into  clean  fuels — such  as  a  plant  to 
eonvert  coal  to  gas,  or  to  a  low-sulfur  solid 
fuSL 

In  summary,  the  coal  indvistry  strongly 
favors  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
national  energy  and  environmental  policy. 
We  recommend  that  the  policy  place  primary 
reliance  on  domestic  sources  of  energy,  that 
It  provide  for  elimination  of  the  ambiguities 
and  oonfilcts  so  prevalent  today,  that  It  call 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  federal 
funds  for  fuel  research,  and  that  it  esUb- 
llsh  realistic  goals  for  the  control  of  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

The  coal  Industry  firmly  believes  that  en- 
ergy prices  should  be  determined  by  free 
competition  among  the  domestic  sources 
of  supply,  "nie  Industry  deserves  more  equita- 
ble treatment  In  taxation;  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  ooal  hopper  cars  must  be  assured. 

Energy  Is  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
present  high  standard  of  living  Is  based.  It  is 
now  clear  that  we  must  adopt  a  coordinated 
energy  policy  If  that  foundation  Is  to  be 
preserved. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THx  oanicT  at  colummia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESE3ITATIVES 

Thundaif,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introdudiig  a  bill  submitted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  that 
would  facilitate  construction  of  housing 
and  successful  completion  of  urban  de- 
velopment programs  In  the  District.  The 
bill  would  modify  several  provisions  In 
existing  law  that  inhibit  the  ability  of  the 
District  government  and  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  to  provide  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  the 
thousands  of  District  residents  who  must 
endure  substandard  housing  conditions.  I 
have  included  below  a  tltle-by-title 
analysis  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  District 
government's  letter  of  transmittal. 

TRUC-BT-TTTUI   AMAI.TSI8 

Title  I  of  the  bill  will  permit  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla  to 
enter  into  agreements  derived  from  the 
competitive  bid  process  or  by  negotiation 
with  private  developers  or  contractors  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  com- 
bined use  by  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  a  private  entity  on 
land  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Title  to  the  land  shall  remain  with  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  currently  unable  to  enter  into 
any  such  agreements  on  land  that  it  now 
owns. 

Title  n  would  permit  the  District  of 
C(^umbla  to  sell  to  a  nonproflt  housing 
corporation  excess  land  tfaoit  it  owns  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  k>w  and 
moderate  income  housing  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commlssioiier  for  the 
District  based  upon  the  Intended  use  of 
the  land.  This  determined  price  may  at 
times  be  less  than  that  which  could  be 
commanded  by  a  bid  or  negotiated  proc- 
ess based  upon  the  most  eoommlc  use  of 
the  land. 

At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
required  to  sell  its  land  at  a  price  based 
on  the  highest  and  best  use  for  whlcii  the 
land  could  be  used. 

Title  m  provides  specific  authority  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  accept  gifts, 
donations,  bequests,  and  grants.  The 
same  authority  is  also  provided  to  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency.  As  an  induce- 
ment, the  Revenue  Act  of  1947  is  also 
amended  to  allow  a  person  to  deduct  from 
his  gross  income  the  value  of  gifts  he  may 
make  to  the  District.  This  provision  will 
more  closely  conform  District  law  to  the 
Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  au- 
thorizes deductions  for  contributions 
made  for  an  exclusively  public  purpose. 

At  present,  there  is  no  specific  author- 
ity for  the  city  to  accept  gifts  nor  is  there 
any  authority  for  the  RLA  to  accept  gifts. 

Title  IV  permits  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  waive  all  or  part  of  qieclal  assess- 
ments levied  by  the  city  for  improve- 


ments against  abutting  property  for 
curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  water  and 
sewer  lines.  The  costs  of  such  improve- 
ments can  be  set  off  as  a  noncash  grant- 
in-aid  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  If,  however,  the 
special  assessment  is  necessary  for  the 
current  construction  of  the  improve- 
ment, the  amoimt  must  be  deducted  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  noncash 
grant-in-aid  under  title  I  of  the  act  of 
1949.  This  will  permit  the  building  of 
certain  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing projects  to  proceed  at  a  lower  cost 
than  would  otherwise  be  if  these  assess- 
ments were  made.  AddlttonaJHy.  the  au- 
thority to  waive  will  provide  the  District 
with  flexibility  in  providing  Its  share  of 
renewal  costs. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  City  Council  to 
close  all  or  any  part  of  a  public  way 
within  an  urban  renewal  plan  when  they 
find  that  the  RLA  has  acquired  title  to 
all  or  a  major  part  of  the  property  that 
abuts.  Where  there  remains  unacquired 
property,  the  RLA  is  required  to  obtain 
the  written  consent  of  those  owners 
abutting  the  property. 

Title  VI  shortens  the  time  and  lessens 
the  expense  of  closing  any  street,  road, 
highway,  or  alley  or  any  part  thereof 
by  eliminating  the  second  of  two  14- 
day  newspaper  advertisements.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  it  will  be 
possible  to  close  a  public  way  in  less 
than  4  months. 

Title  vn  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  transfer 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
certain  described  land  which  was  used  by 
the  railroads.  All  railroad  lands  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  all  transfers  of  such 
land  are  done  for  the  United  States  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this  case, 
title  will  be  transferred  to  the  RLA. 

The  City  Council  has  indicated  its 
support  for  these  measures  and  the 
White  House  OfBce  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement has  indicated  that  there  is  not 
objection  to  this  legislative  package. 

A  draft  bill  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
follows: 

Thx  DisraicT  or  Colttmbia, 
Washington.  B.C.,  May  20. 1971. 
The  Honorable  The  Spkakxb, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxak  Mr.  Spkakes:  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  author- 
ize the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  engage  in  certain  activities  de- 
signed to  effect  community  development," 
to  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Com- 
munity Development  Act". 

Title  I  Is  Intended  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  District  to  take  advantage  of  various 
plans  for  the  efficient  and  economic  use  of 
District -owned  land  which  may  be  proposed 
by  private  developers.  It  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  enter  into  a^^reements  for  the 
construction  by  private  developers,  <m  real 
property  owned  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  buildings  for  com- 
bined District  and  private  uses. 

The  Commissioner  Is  also  authOTlsed  by 
this  title  to  Impoee  appropriate  conditions 
on  these  combined  uses  of  District  property, 
including  approval  of  building  plans,  assess- 
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ment  and  taxation  of  the  privately-owned 
portions  of  the  buUding  as  real  property,  and 
forfeiture  of  theee  privately-owned  portions 
of  the  building  to  the  District  upon  substan- 
tial failure  of  the  developer  to  meet  his  ob- 
ligations. 

Title  n  would  authorize  the  District  Oov- 
emment to  seU  excess  land  to  nonproflt  cor- 
porations for  construction  thereon  of  bous- 
ing for  low-  or  moderate-income  families,  at 
a  price  determined  on  the  use  of  the  land  for 
such  a  purpose,  rather  than  at  a  fair  market 
value  iMMed  on  the  highest  and  beet  use 
which  can  be  made  of  the  land. 

The  Conmalssloner  believes  that  social 
conslderatlona  of  land  use  may.  In  certain 
circumstances,  outweigh  obtaining  the  best 
possible  price  for  the  sale  of  such  land.  Ac- 
cordingly, title  n  introduces  into  existing 
law  the  fiexlbUlty  needed  to  take  appropriate 
action  whenever  the  land  in  question  vrotild 
be  better  used  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  District,  with  respect  to  providing 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies. The  key  provision  of  title  n  for  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  permits  the  sale 
of  excess  land  at  the  fair  market  value  based 
on  the  use  of  the  land  for  housing  for  low- 
income  or  moderate-income  families.  While 
this  might  result  in  a  lower  sales  price  for 
the  land,  such  a  price  should  be  balanced 
against  the  social  needs  of  the  particular 
neighborhood  and  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. If.  on  balance,  the  need  of  the  District 
for  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  outweighs  the  need  to  use  the  land 
for  some  other  purpose,  title  n  makes  it 
possible  for  the  District  to  make  the  land 
available  for  housing. 

Title  m  is  designed  to  provide  specific  au- 
thority for  the  District  Oovemment  to  ac- 
oei>t  ^fts,  and  to  grant  similar  power  to  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  of  the  opinion  that  a  dear  cut 
statutory  provision  in  this  area  wUl  encour- 
age individuals,  corporations,  and  founda- 
tions to  bequeath,  give,  or  grant  money  or 
property  to  the  District  and  the  RLA  for 
community  purposes. 

As  an  inducement,  and.  Indeed,  as  an  equi- 
table addition  to  the  law,  the  Commissioner 
is  also  proposing  in  this  title  an  amendment 
at  title  m  of  the  District  of  Cdimibia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  which  would  allow  a 
person  to  deduct  from  his  gross  income  sub- 
ject to  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  tax 
the  value  of  gifts  he  may  make  to  the  Dis- 
trict. This  provision  wlU  more  closely  con- 
tann  District  law  to  the  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  section  170(c)(1)  of  which 
authorizes  deductions  of  contributions  made 
for  exclusively  public  purpoees  to,  among 
others,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Title  IV  glvee  the  Commissioner  the  power 
to  waive  ail  or  part  of  special  assessments  to 
be  levied  piu-suant  to  the  District  of  Oo- 
Itunbia  Code  against  abutting  property  for 
Improvemento  to  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks 
and  water  and  sewer  lines  In  urban  renewal 
areas.  The  cost  of  such  Improvements  pro- 
vided by  the  District  in  urban  renewal  areas 
can  b9  applied  towards  the  local  share  of 
the  net  project  costs  as  a  local  non-cash 
grant-in-aid  to  the  project  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

However,  if  any  part  of  the  cost  at  such 
improvements  provided  by  the  locality  Is 
subject  to,  and  financed  by,  special  assess- 
ments levied  against  project  land,  the 
amount  of  the  special  assessments  must  be 
deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
in  computing  the  amount  to  be  claimed  as  a 
non-cash  grant-in-aid.  Only  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  which  is  not  fi- 
nanced by  special  aassssments  Is  eligible  ss  a 
local  non-cash  grant-in-aid.  Authority  to 
waive  the  special  aassssments,  required  un- 
der the  District  of  Columbia  Code  in  urban 
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renewal  areas  wiU  benefit  the  District  In  two 
respects. 

This  discretionary  power  will  eliminate  the 
poeslbility  of  increasing  the  cost  of  a  par- 
ticular urban  renewal  development,  via  spe- 
cial assessments,  to  a  point  where  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  may  be  jeopardized.  This 
is  essentially  critical  to  the  development  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  hoiising.  Such 
special  assessments  may  increase  the  costs  of 
such  projects  to  the  point  where  they  are 
infeasible. 

Secondly,  the  authority  to  waive  special 
assessments  would  provide  the  District  with 
greater  flexibility  for  providing  its  share  of 
urban  renewal  project  costs  in  the  form  and 
manner  most  advantageous  to  it. 

Title  V  of  the  bUl  amends  the  Street  Ad- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla, 
approved  Dec.  16,  1932  (47  Stat.  747;  D.C. 
Code,  title  7,  chap.  4) ,  by  the  addition  of  a 
section  11  authorizing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CotuicU  to  order  the  closing  of  aU 
or  part  of  any  public  way  within  an  urban 
renewal  plan  approved  by  the  Council,  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  sections  2 
and  4  of  the  Street  Readjxistment  Act,  when- 
ever they  flnd  that  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  has  acquired  title  to  all  property 
abutting  the  public  way  or  part  thereof  to 
be  closed.  The  Coimcil  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  take  like  action  in  cases  In  which 
it  finds  the  Agency  has  acquired  title  to  a 
major  part  of  the  property  abutting  the  pub- 
lic way  or  part  thereof  to  be  cloeed,  if  the 
Agency  has  obtained  and  furnished  to  the 
Council  the  written  consent  to  such  closing 
of  the  owners  of  so  much  of  the  property 
remaining  in  private  ownership  as  abuts  the 
public  way  or  part  of  a  public  way  to  be 
cloeed.  The  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  expedite 
urban  renewal  activities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  reduce  expenses  to  the  District 
In  connection  therewith,  without  depriving 
owners  of  such  property  of  notice  concern- 
ing the  proposed  closing  of  a  public  way  on 
which  any  such  property  abuts. 

Title  VI  amends  section  4  of  the  Street 
Readjustment  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  7-404)  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  second  of  two  fourteen- 
day  newspaper  advertisements  required  \m- 
der  the  Act.  This  amendment  will  make  the 
Act  less  expensive  and  less  cumbersome  to 
administer,  and  make  it  possible  to  close  a 
street  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  the 
four-month  period  required  under  existing 
law. 

Title  vn  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  transfer  to  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  certain  property  within  the  South- 
west urban  renewal  area,  bare  legal  title 
to  which  currently  is  held  by  the  United 
States.  In  1901,  the  "Union  Station  Acts"  (81 
Stat.  767  and  32  Stat.  909)  closed  to  pubUc 
use  certain  streets  within  the  District,  and 
granted  the  use  of  this  land  to  two  railroad 
companies  and  the  railroad  terminal  com- 
pany, subject  to  taxation  by  the  District  of 
Colvunbia. 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  in  Im- 
plementing the  plan  for  Southwest  Urban 
Renewal  Project  Area  C.  bad  great  need  for 
pr(q>erty  lying  within  tbe  ares  contndled  by 
the  railroads,  and  the  rallroiuls  subsequently 
sold  to  the  Agency  the  fee  simple  title  to 
those  portions  of  the  property  owned  by  them 
in  fee  sinq>le,  as  well  as  aU  right,  title  and  In- 
terest In  tbe  United  States-owned  property 
vested  in  the  railroads  by  the  "Union  Station 
Acts".  The  United  States,  nevertheless,  re- 
tained bare  legal  title  to  the  latter  property. 

Title  vn,  therefore,  would  transfer  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  bare  legal  title  to  the  three 
parcels  described  In  such  title  VH,  so  that 
tbe  Agency,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  Southwest  Urban  Renewal 
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Project  Area  C,  could  sell  or  lease  tbe  land 
for  private  development. 

The  Commissioner  strongly  recommends 
the  enactment  of  this  draft  bill  as  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  measiue  in  ln4>roving  the 
general  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  District 
community  activity.  The  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  Council  has  expressed  its  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Tbe  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  Is  no  objection 
to  tbe  submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OsABAM  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
(For:  Walter  E.  Washington.  Commis- 
sioner). 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  nw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  RJEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ci4>tive  Nations  We^  was  first 
proclaimed  in  1959  that  the  American 
peoide  might  be  provided  with  a  "suitable 
framework  for  showing  their  solidarity 
with  their  ct^itive  brethren  in  east  and 
central  Europe."  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  an  observance  is  as  timely 
this  year  as  ever.  While  we  continue  to 
acclaim  our  own  liberties,  personal 
rights,  and  freedoms  of  the  most  basic 
nature  are  denied  to  those  citizens  of  the 
captive  nations. 

Over  the  past  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  upheavals  and  increasing  dis- 
content in  Poland,  and  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  plight  of  Rus- 
sian Jews.  It  seems  that  over  the  past 
13  years  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  providing  permanent  solutions  for  the 
problems  faced  by  thoses  living  in  the 
Soviet  satellite  nations,  although  their 
struggle  clearly  continues. 

While  past  statements  of  moral  sup- 
port have  served  a  beneficial  function.  I 
believe  that  this  year  Captive  Nations 
Week  should  be  regarded  as  a  time  to 
focus  on  new  ways  of  easing  tensions  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  free  world 
and  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  More 
specifically,  now  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  increased  discussion  of  the  future 
role  of  NATO,  of  the  possibilities  for  mu- 
tual and  strategically  equitable  troop 
reductions  In  Europe,  and  of  more  flex- 
ible trade  agreements.  For  it  may  well  be 
that  expanding  American  influence  on 
the  captive  nations  in  these  and  similar 
ways  will  encourage  libendlzation  within 
these  countries,  and  that  the  peoples  of 
these  states  will  gradually  regain  their 
valued  liberties. 

The  overriding  goal  of  American  for- 
eign policy  must  continue  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  atmosphere  of  peace  in 
a  world  in  which  the  people  of  every  na- 
tion have  the  right  of  self-determination 
in  structuring  their  governments  and 
personal  lives.  Captive  Nations  Week 
serves  once  again  as  a  reminder  of  this 
important  objective. 
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HJl.  tSSS-REVENXTS  8HAXUNO  FOR 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OV   lOUISIAKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEBENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  certainly 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
independent,  locally  controlled  law  en- 
forcement units  and  fire  departments 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  these 
trying  times  when  it  seems  to  be  fash- 
ionable to  riot  in  the  streets  to  "demon- 
strate" against  imagined  repressions  or 
to  point  out  the  "faults"  of  our  estab- 
lishment. 

To  this  end,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill, 
HJR.  9935,  "to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firemen  in  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  income  tax."  To  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  this  act,  these  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firemen  must  be 
actively  engaged  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
the  execution  and/or  administration  of 
their  work  for  at  least  6  months  of  the 
taxable  year. 

I  am  certain  that  implementation  of 
this  measure  will  prove  to  be  an  inval- 
uable tool  in  the  recruiting  and  main- 
taining of  independent,  locally  controlled 
law  enforcement  units  and  fire  depart- 
ments that  are  staffed  by  highly  capable, 
trained  men,  dedicated  to  their  profes- 
sion and  to  the  society  which  they  serve. 

This  form  of  revenue  sharing  will  ben- 
efit every  aspect  of  our  society.  Unlike 
the  LEAA — whose  primary  thrust  is  to 
condition  the  people  of  this  country  to 
demand  more  and  more  centralized  Fed- 
eral control  to  protect  them  by  massive 
grants  of  Federal  funds  under  the  con- 
trol of  Federal  agencies — my  bill  will 
keep  the  money  where  it  belongs.  My  bill 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  money  not 
to  reach  the  front  lines  where  it  is  needed. 
The  money  would  never  leave  the  hands 
of  the  policemen  and  firemen.  Exotic  pro- 
grams to  sell  Federal  security  from  crime 
would  not  be  necessary. 

XThder  my  plan,  we  would  have  safe 
streets  and  better  fire  prevention  vrith- 
out  any  additional  cost  to  the  tazp«jrer 
and  without  the  political  temptations 
that  accomi)any  revenue  sharing  under 
the  LEAA^whlch  is  designed  to  force 
the  people  to  seek  relief  throu^  more 
and  more  Federal  control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  men  who  make  our  lives  safe 
and  protect  our  property  from  total  low. 

I  insert  news  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  21  and  22,  1971,  and 
the  Evening  Star  of  July  22,  1971,  that 
indicate  the  real  thrust  and  threat  from 
revenue  sharing  under  LEAA  and  a  copy 
of  my  bill,  HJR.  9935— that,  If  passed, 
would  get  the  money  to  the  men  who  are 
where  the  action  Is.  where  it  is  so  dea- 
peratdy  needed: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Rom  tiM  Waablngton  Poet.  July  ai,  1»71] 

LEAA  Cask  Husts  Tax  Sbaking:   Asubb  or 

UJS.  Tvme  Ttiaci^oeMV 

(By  Ken  W.  Clswson) 

High  AlatMun*  oflLcUlB  detat  a  blow  to  the 
concept  of  no-strlng  grants  to  tlxe  states  yes- 
terday by  detaUlng  the  waste  of  thousands  of 
doUais  In  federal  law  enforcement  funds. 

Attorney  General  Bill  Bazley  and  State 
Auditor  Uelba  Till  Allen  urged  national  re- 
forms In  the  $700  million  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  so  the  federal 
government  would  have  more  control  over 
how  states  spend  the  funds. 

They  testified  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee investigating  I.KAA  operations. 

A  Montgomery.  Ala.,  newspaper  publisher. 
Harold  liartln.  said  at  least  $700,000  In 
crime-flghtlng  funds  have  been  Improperly 
or  Illegally  iq>ent  in  Alabama  since  the  rev- 
enue-sharing approach  started  in  fiscal  1969. 
Alabama  has  received  a  total  of  nearly  $6 
rniinrtn  ^n  LEAA  funds. 

Baxley  and  Mrs.  Allen  said  waste  is  occur- 
ring "not  so  much  because  of  dishonesty" 
but  because  the  mores  of  state  politics  are 
aUowed  to  prevaU  in  the  absence  of  federal 
standards,  close  auditing,  and  strict  guide- 
lines. 

"As  the  Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
ning Agency  began  its  operations,  it  became 
apparent  that  what  had  appeared  to  b«  a 
law  enforcement  offlcer's  dream  for  badly 
needed  help  was  becoming  merely  a  politi- 
cian's dream  for  the  biggest  pork  b&rrel  of 
them  all,"  Baxley  told  the  Government  Op- 
erations subconunittee  headed  by  Rep.  John 
S.  Monagan  (D-Conn.) . 

Mrs.  AUen  termed  waste  of  I.EAA  funds  In 
her  state  "heartbreaking,"  and  cited  a 
"frightening"  example  of  how  members  of 
Alabama's  news  media  obtained  LEAA  funds. 

In  Montgomery  on  June  IS,  1S70,  she  said, 
a  group  called  Criminal  Justice  Systems, 
Inc.,  was  paid  $91,570  by  the  state  to  prepare 
Alabama's  1971  applicaUon  to  LEAA  for 
crlme-figbting  funds.  Not  till  later  the  same 
day.  In  another  Alabama  city,  was  the  group 
actually  incorporated,  she  said. 

The  principals  of  CJS  were  identified  by 
Mrs.  Allen  as  Wendell  Harris,  a  newscaster 
for  a  Newbouse  television  station,  WAPI-TV, 
Birmingham:  his  father,  and  Tom  Lankford, 
editor  of  the  Hunstvllle.  Ala.,  Mews,  part  of 
the  Newhouse  chain,  which  also  owns  the 
Huntavllle  Times  and  the  Mobile  Press-Regis- 
ter. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  then  Gov. 
Albert  Brewer  and  by  L.  Kenneth  Moore, 
then  the  Alabama  L*w  Enf(xt:ement  Plan- 
ning Agency  Director. 

EarUer,  Mrs.  AUen  said.  Brewer  and  Moore 
signed  another  agreement  with  a  Harris- 
owned  company  to  produce  a  16-mlnute  law 
enforcement  film  for  $16,400. 

Baxley  and  Mrs.  Allen  said  the  media  em- 
ployees kept  their  Jobs  while  compiling  the 
state  plan,  with  Lankford  and  Harris  paying 
themselves  $60,000  in  salary  from  the  $91,670 
state  grant. 

Included  In  their  proposal  was  federal 
funding  for  a  black-garbed,  nlght-rldlng  po- 
lice luilt — which  LEAA  knocked  out  of  the 
plan  after  a  flurry  of  newspaper  reports  In 
the  state. 

Bazley  filed  suit  to  recover  excess  funds 
paid  to  the  media  moonlighters,  but  he  tes- 
tified yesterday  that  he  did  not  believe  he 
would  be  successful. 

Harris  and  Lankford  are  stlU  en4>Ioyed  by 
Newhotue.  A  Newhouse  spokennan  In  Wash- 
ington said  the  men  had  engaged  In  "an  tin- 
intentional  and  innocent  eoofUet  of  In- 
terest." 

Bazley  and  Mrs.  Allen  also  testified  that: 

A  Ifontgomery  Uw  firm,  which  Gov.  Brewer 
Joined  after  losing  his  ptdltloal  race,  received 
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$13,368  o<  a  $16,600  grant  to  prepare  and 
distribute  a  guide  book  for  county  shertlts. 

A  $a00,000  grant  for  a  police  cadet  pro- 
gram was  q^ent  to  educate  the  sons  of  prom- 
inent Alabama  political  and  police  ^m^iitia 
at  state  universities.  Among  the  beneficiaries 
wwe  the  son  of  the  Director  of  Public  Safety, 
a  WaUaoe  bodyguard,  and  sons  of  at  least 
half  a  doeen  high  poUce  officials. 

LEAA  officials,  meanwbUe,  released  a  state- 
ment saying  that  auditors  have  completed  a 
field  investigation  in  Alabama  and  that  a 
final  report  is  being  prepared. 

The  statement  said  the  VS.  attorney  in 
Alabama  and  the  FBI  are  also  Investigating 
possible  Irregularities  in  the  use  of  federal 
funds  In  the  state. 

L.  Kenneth  Moore,  target  of  criticism  for 
his  tenure  ss  LEAA  director  In  Alabama,  said 
In  a  telephone  interview  from  Birmingham 
that  he  had  taUed  with  the  FBI  twice  in 
recent  months. 

He  said  he  was  not  invited  to  the  Monagan 
committee  but  would  appear  If  asked. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1B71) 

FtoamA  LEAA  msovLAUms  Am*  Anzs 
(By  Ken  W.  Clawson) 

Late  In  1969,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  in  Washington 
learned  of  increased  fiscal  lrreg\ilaritles  in 
the  spending  of  federal  crtme-fightlng  funds 
in  Florida. 

It  took  the  federal  agency  16  months  to 
audit  the  state  program  and  confirm  its  orig- 
inal suspicions  that  the  program,  under  for- 
mer Got.  Claude  Kirk,  was  a  free-wheel- 
ing operation  In  which  little  attention  was 
paid  to  federal,  or  even  state,  regulations. 

In  testimony  yesterday  before  a  House 
subcommittee  Investigating  LEAA  operations. 
Florida  Gov.  Reubln  Askew  called  for  a 
more  Intensive  LEAA  auditing  program  even 
though  he  has  restructured  Florida's  crlme- 
flghtlng  agency  and  Is  incorporating  addi- 
tional state  safeguards  over  spending  fed- 
eral money. 

LEAA's  audit,  made  public  last  April,  four 
months  after  Askew  became  governor,  dis- 
allowed $35,000  of  federal  funds  that  had  al- 
ready been  spent  during  the  Kirk  admin- 
istraUon.  It  uncovered  an  additional  $475.- 
000  in  irreg^ularttles  involving  spending  in 
violation  of  LEAA  or  state  regulations. 

Florida  received  a  total  of  more  than  $7 
million  In  fedM»I  planning  and  action  grants 
diving  fiscal  years  1960  and  1970. 

Yesterday,  Allan  C.  Hubanks,  administra- 
tor of  the  state  law  enforcement  assistance 
agency  under  Gov.  Kirk,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  his  hands  were  tied  by  Kirk's 
office  on  programs,  that  he  wasn't  fiscally 
responsible  for  federal  funds  and  that  Kirk 
never  permitted  his  agency  to  grow  beyond 
half  of  its  authorised  manpower. 

In  late  1969,  Hubanks  said  he  requested 
Florida  be  audited  by  LEAA  because  federal 
funds  were  being  spent  in  a  way  Hubanks 
believed  violated  federal  laws.  "In  my 
view  ...  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  there 
was  a  lapse  of  more  than  16  months  before 
that  finding  and  other  defielendes  in  the 
contract  were  noted  and  released  in  the  audit 
report." 

Hubanks  said  he  was  Informed  by  LEAA 
that  there  "were  relatively  few  members  of 
the  audit  and  Inspection  staff  during  the  first 
two  years  of  this  program." 

Gov.  Askew  also  said  that  "as  an  infant, 
LEAA  did  rather  poorly."  Askew  add  he  tm- 
derstood  that  In  creating  LEAA  three  years 
ago,  Congre—  was  responding  to  a  national 
urge  to  combat  lawleanMaa.  But  he  blamed 
Oongreas  for  bdlevlng  that  rwults  could  be 
achieved  simply  by  pouring  huge  amounts  of 
money  Into  the  war  on  crime. 

Congress'  Initial   effort,   he  aald,   was  to 
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pour  tooomf  into  LEAA  ". . .  without  manage- 
ment Input  to  protect  thoee  dollars." 

Aakaw  aald  he  supports  LEAA  in  his  state 
now,  and  praised  the  new  LEAA  adminlatia- 
tor,  J«rU  Leonanl,  for  helping  him  restruc- 
tur*  tha  program  and  being  the  type  ot 
tough  leader  who  can  make  the  agency  work 
properiy. 

While  supporting  LXAA's  Uoe  grant  mp- 
proach  and  the  revenue-sharing  principle  at 
no-strlngs  federal  grants.  Askew  said  It  was 
Ineumbant  on  states  to  assure  Congress  of 
q>endlng  the  money  or  the  concept  would  be 
Bhort-llved. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  2,  1971] 
Oovnuf oa  Tnxs  or  Am  Mibttbbs 
(By  Blchard  Halloran) 
Gov.  Beubln  Askew,  D-Fla.,  and  other  of- 
ficials have  related  a  long  story  of  misman- 
agement. Improper  use,  waste,  and  politick- 
ing with  funds  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance    Administration    granted    their 
state. 

Askew  told  House  members  that  "gross 
mismanagement"  from  August  1968  to  Jan- 
uary 1971  resulted  in  misspending  $476,000 
during  the  administration  ot  then  Gov. 
Claude  B.  Kirk,  a  Republican.  LEAA  granted 
Florida  $10.6  million  during  that  period. 

"OHOBT"  BTAIT  U»MKK1S 

Among  the  Improper  expenditures  Askew 
listed  were  awards  of  sub-grants  and  con- 
tracts, payments  of  salaries  and  travel  ex- 
penses to  "ghost"  staff  members  who  actu- 
ally wc»'ked  in  Kirk's  office,  and  acquisition 
of  nlght-vlewlng  devices  called  "owl-eyes" 
for  presentation  to  police  departments  Just 
before  an  election. 

Askew  noted  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion did  not  attempt  to  cover  up  the  Flor- 
ida situation  and  added,  "I'm  stue  none  will 
ba  tempted  to  turn  tills  program's  troubles 
into  partisan,  political  advantage."  Kirk 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Askew  testified  before  a  subcommittee  o* 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee that  Is  Investigating  state  use  of  LEAA 
grants. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep.  John  8. 
Monagan,  D-Conn.,  heard  similar  testimony 
Tuesday  from  officials  of  Alabama.  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  York  and  lUlnols  are 
among  those  scheduled  to  testify  later. 

AOXMCT   OOOTTXIIS  WlOXJKMa 

A  spokesman  for  LEAA  said  the  agency 
would  have  no  comment  on  the  extent  of 
misused  fedwal  funds  until  Jerris  Leonard, 
its  head,  testifies. 

But  the  agency  Issued  a  statement  that 
confirmed  Askew's  figxues  and  noted  that 
about  $86,000  m  dlsaUowed  LEAA  expendi- 
tures would  have  to  be  rep«ad  by  the  state 
to  the  federal  government. 

The  LEAA  was  eetabllshed  In  the  Justice 
Department  In  1968  to  provide  financial, 
technical,  and  research  assistance  to  state 
and  local  police  departments,  courts  and 
correctional  Institutions. 

HJl.  9986 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Xntamal  Revenue  Code 
of  1864  to  provide  that  the  first  $6,000  of 
compensation  paid  to  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen  in  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Income 
tax 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
m  of  BUbch^ter  B  of  cluster  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Items 
q>eclfloaUy  excluded  from  groaa  Income)  la 
amended  by  redesignating  section  134  as  sec- 
tion 138  and  by  inserting  after  section  133 
the  fidlowlng  new  section: 
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"Sac.  134.  $6,000  KxcLuaioii  poa  LAW  BinroBCB- 
UENT  OmcBs  am  FBxifXM. 

"(a)  Exclusion  Fkoic  Oaoaa  Imooms.— 
Oroas  inooma  does  not  Inoiuda  amounti  re- 
ceived as  compensation  for  service  as  a  fuU- 
tlme  law  enforcement  ofllcer  ta  full-time  fire- 
man in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  amounts  in  the  case  of  any 
one  Individual  does  not  exceed  $5,000  In  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  DxriNTTioNS. — For  piirpoees  of  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

"(1)  Law  xmoBCEMZNT  omen. — The  term 
'law  enforcement  officer'  means  a  person  who, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months  during 
the  taxable  year.  Is  actively  engaged  on  a  fiill- 
tlme  basis  in  the  administration  and  execu- 
tion of  activities  necessary  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  but  such  terms  shall  not 
Include  any  police  cadet,  bailiff.  Judge,  pro- 
secutor, or  any  person  whose  duties  relate 
primarily  to  the  conduct  of  trials,  or  any  per- 
son whose  duties  are  primarily  clerical  In 
nature. 

"(2)  FiRXMAN. — ^Tbe  term  fireman'  means 
a  person  who,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6 
months  during  the  taxable  year,  is  actively 
engaged  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  work  of 
extinguishing  fires  or  In  the  supervision  of 
such  work. 

"(8)  CoMPXNBATioN. — The  term  'compensa- 
tion' Includes  salary,  wages,  and  any  other 
form  of  remtmeration  for  service  performed 
except  pensions  and  retirement  pay. 

"(4)  State. — The  term  'State'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  m 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  124.  $6,000  exclusion  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen. 
"Sec.  136.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


CALIFORNIA'S  ORCHARDS  FUTURE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAuroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Bir.  I^;>eaker.  for  those 
who  lalxo*  under  the  delusion  that  Cali- 
fornia's specialty  agriculture  is  prosper- 
ous and  who  mouth  the  ridiculous  fiction 
that  the  housewives  will  pay  a  few  pen- 
nies more  per  can  so  that  farmers  can 
pay  higher  wages,  I  submit  an  article 
in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  entitled, 
"Area  Orchards'  Future  Same  as  Fruit — 
Rotten." 

TtM  truth  \a  that  California  fanners 
pay  the  hi^est  agricultural  wages  in 
the  world  and  provide  the  best  working 
conditions.  Tet  even  before  their  com- 
petitors are  asked  to  come  up  to  their 
standards,  California  farmers  are  the 
victims  of  labor  organizers  and  politt- 
dans  who  go  along  for  the  publicity  ride. 
The  fact  is  that  the  fruit  producers  of 
California,  with  their  tremendous  Invest- 
ments,  are  going  broke  by  the  hundreds. 
I  Invite  the  attentioa  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  article  which  follows: 
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Abba  OacHAioa'  ronms  Sams  as  Ttma — 

ROTTSH 

(By  Tom  Harris) 

The  export  ci  American  technology  is  com- 
ing back  to  haunt  California  agriculture, 
parUculazly  that  part  of  it  in  the  ■>iritiirtwg 
orchards  of  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

The  ugly  picture  of  dark,  ripe  cherries  rot- 
ting on  overburdened  limbs  or  of  bright  de- 
licious apricots,  pears  or  prunes  wasting  In 
the  dust  has  become  a  too-common  farm 
tragedy  for  valley  agriculturalists. 

Like  every  other  problem  of  a  society  that 
grows  increasingly  complex  by  the  day,  this 
one  has  many  parts,  but  two  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  a  farm  management  ^>eclalist  here, 
are  central  to  the  Issue. 

One,  according  to  Ken  Johnson,  Is  the 
rapid  loss  of  fruit  exports  from  this  coun- 
try. The  other  is  a  combination  of  huge  agri- 
business corporations  beginning  to  '*'^m'"iiitif 
the  field  and  canneries  feeling  the  pinch  of 
rising  production  costs. 

Johnson,  who  has  managed  farming  op- 
erations on  hundreds  of  acres  throughout  the 
valley  for  the  past  30  years,  points  to  the 
expanding  foreign  operations  of  American 
canneries  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  shrinking 
export  market. 

"They  have  taken  the  best  of  our  tech- 
nology, the  beet  of  our  fanning  knowledge 
and  the  best  of  our  hard-won  expolence 
and  exported  it  abroad  to  combine  with 
cheap  labor  and  tran^>ort«tlon.''  says  John- 
son with  a  sharp  edge  of  irritation  in  his 
voice. 

Johnson  matn,tJii»vf  that  the  tonnage  of 
crops  bulldoced  into  the  ground  as  waste 
the  past  few  years  has  just  about  equalled 
the  loss  to  the  foreign  market. 

Compounding  the  problem,  he  says.  Is  the 
huge  acreage  being  brought  Into  new  fruit 
production  by  big  corporations  on  the  upper 
benchlands  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
thanks  to  publicly  financed  new  water  from 
the  State  Water  Project. 

Another  factor  is  that  grocery  firms  will 
not  stockpile  canned  products,  forcing  the 
canneries  into  expensive  warehousing. 

Bumper  crops  now.  In  combination  with 
dwindling  exports  and  Increasing  acreage 
Into  production,  cause  a  massive  bulge  m 
supply  that  outstrips  demand  for  three  or 
four  yean.  Two  bumper  crc^M  In  a  row  could 
spell  disaster  to  moet  of  the  state's  small  In- 
dependent growers,  says  Johnson. 

He  was  J\ist  outlining  the  raaor-thln  oper- 
ating margins  most  independents  operate  on 
when  a  phone  call  brought  word  that  can- 
nery prices  for  apricots  had  plummeted  to 
$81.60  a  ton,  down  from  the  opening  $70. 

So  far  this  year,  county  growers  have  lost 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  cherry  crt^.  The 
bulk  of  the  loss  was  caused  by  a  sudden 
June  heat  wave  that  virtually  cooked  the 
cherries  right  on  the  trees.  To  compound  the 
problem,  cannerlea  were  stai  trying  to  thm 
out  a  major  surplus  from  1970. 

Prospects  are  no  brighter  for  apricot  grow- 
ers, who  were  summoned  to  an  emergency 
meeting  in  Tracy  last  week  to  plan  strategy 
to  ocxnbat  the  falling  cannery  prices.  Even 
with  low  prices,  almost  60,000  tons  are  ex- 
pected to  go  unmarketed. 

The  low  cannery  price  comes  despite  the 
recent  $3.1  million  purchase  at  1971  cn^ 
apricots  by  the  federal  government  for  school 
lunch  programs. 

Johnson  i»«dlct8  that  as  much  as  86,000 
tons  of  pears  will  also  rot  on  the  ground  this 
year  for  lack  of  a  market. 

"How  can  we  afford  to  be  so  wasteful?" 
asks  Johnson.  "I  dont  have  all  the  answers, 
but  for  openers  the  government  could  start 
giving  away  food  Instead  of  money  In  Its 
foreign  aid  program." 

He  also  says  aaaeiaon  have  to  take  a  new 
look  at  their  praotloes,  complaining  that  a 
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BubuitWD  Bkol  Jon  tanner  loat  much  of  hla 
orctutftl  when  a  traewky  ■lioed  through  it 
and  then  was  tand  taifiOO.  His  total  crop 
IncooM  for  th*  yaar  was  $17,000.  He  sold  out 
and  a  subdlvlslan  Is  now  grading  in  ths 
orchard's  place. 

Johnson  is  also  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
In  the  face  of  record  unemployntent,  some 
crops  are  going  unharrested  because  of  a 
shortage  of  available  workers. 


PATRIOTISM  OP  UjB.  EMPLOYEES 
DDRINO  WORLD  WAR  U  INVASION 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWAn 

IN  TBS  HOT78K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Bptaker.  as 
we  observe  during  this  month  the  19&th 
•imlTenaiy  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
it  ia  appropriate  that  we  should  recog- 
nise those  Americans  who  have  per- 
formed eztraordinaiy  feats  of  patriotism. 
One  such  feat  was  performed  by  four 
Americans  in  World  War  n  when  the 
Japanese  invaded  the  Philippines  in 
1942. 

TO  save  the  American  flag  from  dese- 
cration at  the  hands  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  these  four  brave  Americans,  who 
were  thai  employees  of  the  UJS.  High 
Oommisstoner  of  the  Philippines,  hauled 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  burned  it. 
and  burled  the  ashes  in  a  container  not 
tax  away. 

One  of  the  four,  ^^rglnla  Hewlett,  is  a 
longtime  acquaintance  of  mine.  She  is 
married  to  my  good  friend  Prsuik  Hew- 
lett, chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  UJS.  Senate  and  House  press 
gaUety,  and  until  recently,  the  Washing- 
ton eorreqxmdent  of  the  Hcmoiulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

After  29  years,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  finally  recognized  the  love  of  coimtry 
demonstrated  by  these  four  brave  Amer- 
icans by  erecting  a  marker  near  t^e  site 
of  the  incident. 

An  article  describing  the  incident  and 
the  commemoration  of  it  recently  ap- 
peared tn  the  Star-Bulletin.  The  article 
mentions  also  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
Hewlett  reunion  In  1945.  when  Prank 
Hewlett  returned  to  Manila  with  General 
MacArthur's  troops  and  personally  freed 
his  wife  Virginia  from  a  Japanese  con- 
centration camp  in  the  Santo  Tomas 
muversitar. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride,  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  Inspire  readers  of  the 
R«co«D,  that  I  offer  the  news  article  for 
inclusion  in  the  Recoss  : 

Plaoux  to  RacAix  Mahjla  Was  Dkib 
(By  Patrick  J.  KUIen) 

Manila. — Pour  Americans  pulled  down  and 
burned  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over 
the  XJS.  High  Commission  grounds  In  Manila 
to  keep  It  from  being  desecrated  by  Invading 
Jiq>ane8e  troops. 

The  date  was  Jan.  3.  1942.  when  World 
War  n  In  the  Pacific  was  35  days  old  and 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  bad  declared 
Manila  "an  open  city." 

Mrs.  Prank  Hewlett,  whose  husband  was 
United  Press's  Manila  oorrsi|iondent  at  the 
time,  first  revealed  the  flag-burning  in  an 
article  written  for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
three  years  ago. 

The  U.S.  Embassy,  which  now  occupies  the 
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former  High  Commission  gro>ands,  will  pay 
tribute  to  the  little  known  flag-burning 
episode  on  July  6. 

Ambassador  Henry  A.  Byroade  wm  nnveU  a 
four-foot  high  stone  marker  and  a  bronae 
plaque  as  "a  lasting  tribute  to  the  four  Amer- 
icans' unusual  diq;>lay  of  patriotism,"  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

The  plaque  reads: 

"Near  this  spot  on  January  2,  1942,  to 
prevent  Its  capture  by  the  Invading  Japanese 
army,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  burned  and  the  ashes  burled  by 
George  Gray.  Elsie  Plahaven,  Margaret  Pierce 
and  Virginia  Hewlett,  staff  members  of  the 
U.8.  high  commissioner  to  the  Philippines." 

Mrs.  Hewlett  and  the  three  others  were 
members  of  the  staff  of  VS.  High  Commis- 
sioner Prancls  B.  Sayre.  They  were  left  be- 
hind to  bum  records  and  ship  documents  to 
Cc^regldor  island  when  American  and 
PlUpino  forces  retreated  to  Bataan  Peninsula. 

Noticing  that  the  flag  was  stUl  flying  from 
its  pole  near  ManUa  Bay,  the  four  burned 
it,  along  with  three  others  found  in  the  oom- 
mlaslon  building,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  enemy  hands.  The  ashes,  accom- 
panied by  a  sworn  statement,  were  buried  in 
a  canister  on  the  commission  grounds. 

The  four  staff  members  were  captured  by 
the  Japanese  and  spent  three  years  in  prison 
before  their  liberation  In  IMS. 

Prank  Hewlett,  who  wltlidrew  to  Bataan 
and  later  made  It  to  Australia,  covered  the 
war  for  United  Press  and  then  returned  with 
Oen.  MacArthur  to  personally  find  and  free 
his  wife  in  one  of  the  war's  most  touching 
incidents. 

Hewlett  Is  now  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Honolulu  Btar-Bulletln  and  the  Salt 
Lake  Desert  News.  The  Hewletts  live  la 
Arlington,  Va. 
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FRANCIS  C.  BROWN  REPUTES  NEGA- 
TIVE TBSTIMONT  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Kzw  jnsKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  ^oeaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  young  service- 
man, HM2  Francis  C.  Brown,  USN,  who 
was  requesting  assistance  so  that  he 
might  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  the  other  body.  His  purpose 
in  wanting  to  testify  was  "to  refute  the 
irresponsible  charges  made  by  Mr.  John 
Kerry  of  '\^etnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War,  who  testified  before  this  same  com- 
mittee in  May  of  this  year".  It  ml^t  be 
noted  that  the  committee  convened  hear- 
ings specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  anti- 
war demonstrators,  and  I  also  observed 
at  the  time  that  much  of  Lieutenant 
Kerry's  prepared  testimony  had  been 
worked  up  by  professional  speech  writers. 

Because  the  committee  has  declined  to 
hear  Mr.  Brown's  side  of  the  Vietnam 
story.  I  feel  compelled  In  the  interests  of 
fairness  to  insert  the  text  of  his  letter 
in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point: 

Jolt  5,  1971. 
The  Hon.  John  E.  Htnrr, 
US.  House  of  Representatives 
Wmshington,  D.C. 

I>KAS  Ma.  Hi7nt:  My  purpose  In  writing  is 
to  solicit  your  assistance  so  that  I  might 
testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatiana 
Committee  concerning  American  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  refute  the  ir- 
responsible charges  made  by  Mr.  John  Kerry 
of  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War.  who 


testified  before  this  same  oommlttee  in  May 

of  this  year. 

After  enlisting  In  the  U.S.  Navy  three  years 
ago,  I  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam,  and 
served  In  that  country  from  May,  1969  to 
May,  1970.  I  am  a  medic  in  the  Navy  Hos- 
pital Corps  and  during  my  year  in  Viet- 
nam I  served  In  the  capacity  of  public  health 
advisor  to  the  ao.OOO  people  of  Trl  Ton  Dis- 
trict, Chau  Doc  Province,  in  the  remote  and 
then  Vletoong  controlled  "Seven  Blountalns 
Region".  During  this  time  I  never  saw  one 
war  crime  committed  by  allied  forces.  The 
Vietnamese  people  always  received  compen- 
sation for  any  property  or  livestock  accident- 
ally destroyed  or  damaged  by  allied  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  document  nu- 
merous Instances  of  murder,  arson,  kidnap- 
ping, and  assassination  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletoong. 

Mr.  John  Kerry  is  both  a  liar  and  a  black- 
guard for  telling  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tlons  Committee  that  the  ARVN  (Armed 
Forces  at  the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  often 
deserted  their  U.S.  allies  and  left  them  to 
be  killed  for  lack  of  support.  I  can  docu- 
ment niunerous  instances  of  bravmy  and 
determination  of  the  ARVN  and  of  the  heroic 
resistance  of  communism  displayed  by  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

During  my  year  in  Vietnam  I  worked  with 
Vietnamese  pubUc  health  personnel,  Viet- 
namese Regional  and  Popular  Forces,  Kit 
Carson  Scouts  (former  Vletoong  who  have 
defected  to  the  allies),  U.S.  Navy  Beach 
Jumpers,  U.S.  Army  ^;>ecial  Forces,  and  the 
People's  Self  Defense  Force  (PSDF).  I  was 
very  Involved  in  the  pacification  program,  and 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  as 
to  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  of 
the  tremendous  sacrifices  being  made  by 
American  troops. 

I  am  both  honored  and  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  to  have  served  my 
country  to  the  best  of  my  ability  In  South 
Vietnam.  This  Septembw  I  will  be  returning 
to  Vietnam  to  begin  my  second  voluntary 
tour.  At  present  I  am  home  on  30  days  leave, 
and  if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oom- 
mlttee, I  will  gladly  pay  all  «q>enses  from  my 
own  purse. 

May  I  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience concerning  this  matter?  Thank  you. 
/s/  FkANCis  C.  BaowM,  au2,  VSN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "honor"  which  some 
have  sought  to  attribute  to  thoee  who 
have  nothing  good  to  say  about  Vietnam, 
or  America  for  that  matter,  and  who 
are  the  propagators  of  negativism  is  shal- 
low by  comparison  with  the  pride,  spirit, 
and  purpose  which  Mr.  Brown's  letter 
reflects. 


STEADY  AS  YOU  GO 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  %)eaker,  an  article 
entlUed  "Steady  As  You  Go"  by  Milton 
Friedman  which  appeared  in  the  July 
26  issue  of  Newsweek  merits  special  at- 
tention. It  is  based  on  a  q>eech  deliv- 
ered by  George  P.  Shultz,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  well  summarises  the  long-range  eco- 
nomic objectives  and  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

When  he  took  office  he  was  confronted 
with  rimaway  inflation.  He  determined 
to  place  our  economy  on  a  sound  and 
stable  basis.  He  determined  upon  a  course 
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of  action  that  required  hard  decisions 
which  he  recognlEed  would  be  unpopu- 
lar. He  recognized  that  to  achieve  a 
stable  economy  on  which  the  country 
could  soundly  progress  there  might  be  a 
mild  recession  and  some  unemployment. 
He  also  recognized  that  during  this  try- 
ing transitional  period  there  would  be 
all  mtmner  of  pressure  to  have  him 
change  his  course. 

We,  In  the  United  States,  are  an  im- 
patient people.  But  if  we  will  be  patient 
and  reject  short-term  gains  we  will 
realize  the  long-range  objective  of  sta- 
bility and  economic  growth  that  is 
soundly  based.  There  is  real  evidence 
that  President  Nixon's  policies  are  pro- 
ducing results.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
continue  on  the  course  he  set  when  he 
first  took  office. 

The  Newswe^  article  follows: 
Stbadt  As  Tot7  Oo 
(By  MUton  Friedman) 

My  Utls  Is  taken  from  the  UUe  of  an 
Important  but  Uttle-notlced  talk  made  in 
Chicago  some  months  ago  by  Oeorge  P. 
Shultz,  director  at  the  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

It  is  also  an  apt  description  of  the  poli- 
cies that  President  Nixon  has  been  follow- 
ing— not  only  in  economic  matters  but  also 
In  Vietnam  and  other  aq>ects  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  In  every  area,  be  has  taken 
the  long  view,  set  long-range  objectives  and 
policies,  and  sought  to  steer  a  steady  course. 

This  is  a  major  achievement  for  which  the 
President  has  not  received  the  credit  he  de- 
serves. Washington  generates  an  atmosphere 
in  which  it  takes  great  will  power  and  moral 
courage  to  look  very  far  ahead,  to  sacrifice 
transitory  gains  for  long-term  advantage. 
The  horlaon  is  at  most  two  years — the  period 
between  Congressional  elections — and  gen- 
erally much  shorter — ^tomorrow's  headlines. 

A   TBaKETOU)    POUCT    .    .    . 

The  major  defect  In  the  economic  policy 
ot  the  prior  Administration  was  the  tendency 
to  swing  too  far  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
to  f<41ow  a  go-stop  policy  as  a  result  of  trying 
to  fine-tune  the  economy  without  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  understanding,  and  tools.  Im- 
patience with  steady  but  undramatlc  Im- 
provement in  the  economy  In  the  early 
19fl0s  produced  a  series  ot  highly  expansion- 
ary measures  (tax  cuts,  spending  increases, 
rapid  monetary  growth)  that  started  an  ac- 
celerating tnfiatlon.  The  early  stages  of  the 
Inflation  produced  a  sharp  over-reaction  by 
the  Fed  that  caused  a  credit  crunch  in  1906 
and  a  mini-recession  In  1967.  Over-reaction 
to  that  mini-recession  set  us  off  on  ttte  acc^- 
eratlng  inflation  of  1967  to  1969.  Plne-tunlng 
with  a  sledge  hammer! 

Mr.  Nixon  adopted  a  threefold  policy  to 
slow  inflation  without  a  severe  economic  de- 
cline: (1)  moderate  fiscal  restraint,  (3)  mod- 
erate monetary  restraint,  (3)  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  free  markets.  The  first 
and  third  dements  required  ooopecmtlon  of 
Congress;  the  second,  of  the  independent 
Federal  Reeerve. 

His  aim  was  not  complete  steadiness,  but 
more  severe  restraint  initially  and,  as  the 
Initial  restraint  slowed  down  inflation,  an 
easing  off  to  a  path  that  could  be  continued 
Indefinitely. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Nixon  has  stuck  to  tMs 
policy.  The  full-employment  budget  moved 
to  a  surplus  InltlaUy  and  then  to  rough  bal- 
ance— ^too  much  q>ending  for  my  taste,  yet 
not  the  wUd  gyrattens  of  earllsr  years.  The 
moat  uiMtaady  eiiieBt  has  been  monetary 
PoUey  Hbm  araa  iMsk  subjoet  to  oontrol  by 
the  PTBrtdsat.  Tet  oven  hers,  easspt  for  Um 
recent  monetary  eiploelon.  hopefully  now 


being  corrected,  policy  has  been  steadier  than 
in  earlier  y«an.  There  has  been  mild  Jmt- 
bonlng  yeit  no  extensive  intervention  Into 
price  and  wags  decisions. 


And  the  threefold  policy  has  worked.  In- 
flation has  slowed,  although  leas  than  all  de- 
sired and  nuuiy  expected.  There  was  a  reces- 
sion— but  it  was  one  of  the  mildest  Ux  U.S. 
history.  The  recession  Is  now  over  and  the 
economy  is  again  expanding.  The  expansion, 
Uke  the  recession,  is  moderate,  but  It  Ls  solid 
and  widely  l>ased.  Moreover,  modemation  Is 
desirable  so  that  continued  tapering  off  of  in- 
flation can  go  along  with  reduced  unemploy- 
naent.  As  Mr.  Shultz  said,  what  we  now  need 
to  complete  the  treatment  is  "time  and  the 
guts  to  take  the  time,  not  additional 
medicine." 

Just  when  this  policy  is  producing  de- 
monstrable results,  there  Is  Increasing  pres- 
sure on  the  President  to  alter  course — to 
recommend  lower  taxes,  hl^er  spending,  and 
even  nvore  rapid  monetary  growth,  to  estab- 
lish a  wage-price  review  board,  or  to  freeae 
wages  and  prices.  Unabashed  by  their  own 
failure,  the  fljie-tuning  Kennedy-Johnson 
economists  are  in  effect  saying,  "We  produced 
an  accelerating  inflation,  why  shouldn't 
you?" 

BCr.  Nixon  has  not  given  in  to  the  {wessure. 
Instead,  he  has  announced  that  he  is  stick- 
ing with  his  policies.  Once  again,  he  has 
shown  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  pursue 
long-run  stability  rather  than  short-term 
gains. 

Mr.  Shults  ended  his  talk:  "Those  of  you 
familiar  with  sailing  know  what  a  t^Ule 
is — a  strip  of  cloth  tied  to  a  mast  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

"A  captain  has  the  choice  of  steering  hU 
ship  by  the  teUtale,  following  the  prevailing 
winds,  or  to  steer  by  the  compass. 

"In  a  democracy,  you  must  keep  your  eye 
on  the  teUtale,  but  you  must  set  your  ooune 
by  the  compass.  That  U  exactly  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  doing.  The 
voice  from  the  bridge  says,  'Steady  as  you 
go'." 


DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  public  atten- 
tion is  more  and  more  directed  to  the 
epidemic  proportions  of  drug  abuse  in 
our  society.  Almost  dally  we  read  of  the 
efforts,  official  and  private,  to  identify 
and  cure  drug  suldicts.  Milli(His  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spoit  on  counseling, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
vention. There  is  wide  acceptance  of  the 
necessity  for  governmental  action. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1970,  and  August  14,  1970, 1  in- 
serted for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues a  review  of  the  ai^roach  of  con- 
cerned citizens  of  Dutchess  County,  N.Y. 
to  the  problems  of  drug  abuse.  This  re- 
view explained  the  process  of  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  that  led  to  a  fresh  i4>- 
proach  to  the  problem.  Research  dis- 
closed that  drug  abuse  Is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  other  problems  of  dally  living  and 
that  learning  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
and  teaching  the  yotrngsters  to  oope  wltti 
them,  might  riimlnate  aonob  ct  the  quest 
for  drug  dependency.  Eduoatkm.  it  was 
decided.  Is  the  key,  and  moet  Involve  (he 
very  young  and  adults  in  concert. 


An  examination  of  and  participation 
In  many  existing  programs  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  new  i^iproach  to  pre- 
vention was  needed.  Prom  this  emerged 
ADAPT— Action  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Training,  founded  by  Raphael 
and  Frances  Maries  for  the  training  and 
education  of  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
student,  the  parent  and  the  teacher  to- 
gether. ADAPT  starts  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  counseling  and  rehabilitation 
of  addicts  does  not  reach  the  root  cause 
of  drug  abuse. 

Believing  that  ultimatdy  it  is  the 
young  who  must  find  the  answers, 
ADAPT  concentrates  on  meeting  the 
problem  head  on  before  it  starts — at  the 
elementary  school  level.  There  preven- 
tion can  be  taught  in  an  atmosphere  sim- 
ilar to  family  life,  to  an  age  group  whose 
interest  is  greater  and  by  pecH^le  in  whom 
the  youngsters  will  believe. 

The  ADAPT  ccmsists  of  three  elements 
which  unite  ultimately  to  form  a  bfiUs 
for  discussion  on  commm  ground  be- 
tween the  youngster,  Uie  teacher  and 
their  parents: 

A  comprehensive  prognun  for  young 
peoide  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades; 

A  compr^ensive  ongoing  program 
for  teachers  and  administrators  of  this 
grade  school  youngster,  dearly  ri«»flning 
the  role  that  they  can  play  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  minds  of  these  young  people; 

An  all-out  effort  to  create  a  climate 
where  youngsters  will  give  serious 
thought  to  the  purchase  and  use  of  stim- 
ulants quite  some  time  before  they  are 
actually  approached  to  buy  them.  This 
can  only  be  done  with  an  early  and  thor- 
ough education.  Unrelated  courses  given 
now  and  again  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  advise  the  Congress  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  ADAPT  program  during 
the  past  year. 

ADAFT's  cofounders,  Raphael  and 
Prances  Mark  have  been  conducting 
seminars  before  community  organiza- 
tions, particularly  PTA's  and  in  May 
1971,  concluded  an  intense  8-week  pro- 
gram in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
classes  of  seven  elementary  schools  of  the 
Arlington  Schocri  District  In  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y.  ADAPT  utfliaes  a  team  con- 
cept consisting  of  a  coordinator,  leader, 
ex-addlct,  law  enforcement  (^Sdal,  guid- 
ance counselor  and  school  psychi^oglst. 

ADAFT's  experience  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  but  it  does  give  strong  indi- 
cations tbzt  the  program  was  successful 
in  three  areas. 

First.  Youngsters  in  elementary  school 
are  really  familiar  with  the  drug  scene. 

Second.  Parents  can  cope  with  their 
youngster's  knowledge  and  curiosity  if 
they  will  help  them  Intdllgently  instead 
of  punishing  or  lecturing  them. 

Third.  Teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators are  concerned  about  how  to  help 
prevent  drug  abuse  In  lower  grades  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  when  youngsters'  exi>erimen- 
tation  and  abuse  ot  substances  is  met 
only  with  punitive  methods  as  a  desper- 
ate stop-gap. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  areas  s^jia- 
rateljr. 

First.  Youngsters  really  know  about 
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ttaetlnur  aoene.  Adults  and  parents  have 
been  astonished  time  and  time  again 
with  exactly  how  much  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  graders  do  know  about  drugs  and 
other  abused  substances.  These  young- 
sters, through  their  health  education 
courses,  through  television,  what  they 
hear  from  older  brothers  and  sisters  and 
what  they  pick  up  in  the  street  have  a 
lot  of  terms  and  expressions  whizzing 
around  in  their  heads.  They  have  at  the 
tip  of  their  tongues,  and  they  use  the 
following  terms:  Horse,  Mary  Jane,  Pot, 
Joints.  LSD,  Trip,  Highs.  Lows,  Ups. 
Downs,  Barbs,  Bennies,  CKwfballs,  H,  Big 
M.  Mother,  STP,  Heads,  Junkies,  Hold- 
ing, and  more  expressions  which  are  the 
parlance  of  the  drug  abuser. 

ADAPT  has  been  able  to  tie  these 
words  together  with  the  type  of  people 
who  use  these  expressions.  Because  of 
their  "street  knowledge,"  the  ADAPT 
team  Is  able  to  explain  Just  what  which 
words  mean.  Thus  credibility  is  estab- 
lished with  the  youngsters  by  the  ADAPT 
team's  understanding  of  the  language  the 
youngsters  have  heard  their  peers  and 
older  youngsters  use. 

By  making  it  clear  that  the  ADAPT 
team  is  neither  shocked  nor  dismayed  by 
the  youngsters'  vocabulary,  and  further 
by  explaining  many  of  the  terms  that  the 
yoimgsters  are  trying  out  for  their  shock 
value,  the  ADAPT  team  strengthens  Its 
position  as  counselor  and  friend  rather 
than  visitors  and  lecturers  from  the  out- 
side world.  The  effect  of  this  rapport  is 
rapidly  felt.  Youngsters  in  the  classrooms 
quickly  allow  the  parents  and  the 
teachers  who  are  present  in  the  room  to 
fade  into  oblivion  and  relax  as  they  get 
to  know  the  ADAPT  team.  They  will  ask 
intimate  questions  of  the  ex -addict  and 
probe  the  law  enforcement  ofBcial  with 
questions  that  at  first  they  would  not 
ask.  The  second  time  that  the  ADAPT 
team  visits  the  classrooms  they  are 
greeted  enthusiastically  and  confronted 
with  questions  the  youngsters  have 
written  down  which  have  been  thought 
up  during  the  time  that  the  team  has 
been  conducting  seminars  at  other 
schools. 

The  ccmclusion  reached  is  that  by 
getting  youngsters  to  openly  think  about 
the  drug  scene  and  its  ramifications 
and  to  talk  openly  with  their  parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters — as  their 
questions  would  indicate — a  start  has 
been  made  to  thwart  the  biggest  asset 
the  drug  abuse  scene  has  working  for 
it — the  clandestine  quality  of  the  en- 
tire subculture.  At  a  nearly  age,  ADAPT 
removes  the  mystique  from  the  vocabu- 
lary. ADAPT  classroom  sessions,  docu- 
mented with  tapes,  clearly  indicate  some 
measure  of  success  in  this  area. 

Second.  Parents  can  cope  with  their 
youngsters  knowledge  and  curiosity  if 
they  will  help  them  intelligently  histead 
of  punishing  or  lecturing  them.  As  a  re- 
sult of  parental  attendance  in  the  class- 
room setting  and  their  learning  exactly 
how  much  their  youngsters  do  know, 
greater  communication  results  between 
parent  and  youngsters  on  a  more  knowl- 
edgeable level.  The  parents,  in  addition 
to  the  classroom  situation,  have  also  been 
exposed  to  a  meeting  of  their  own  where 
exactly  what  they  can  do  regarding  the 
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drug  abuse  scene  is  discussed  frankly, 
specifics  are  cited  and  suggestions  made 
regarding  how  and  when  to  talk  to 
youngsters  and  what  to  do  about  prob- 
lems generated  in  the  group  dynamic  dis- 
cussions. ADAPT  found,  as  a  result  of 
this  activated  communication,  that  par- 
ents were  becoming  less  alarmed,  and 
more  concerned  to  actively  seek  ways  of 
mounting  some  sort  of  personal  cam- 
paign to  the  challenge.  It  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  parents  alerting  neighbors 
who  might  have  avoided  all  the  meet- 
ings. 

One  specific  example  of  many  to  come 
out  of  this  better  understanding  can  best 
be  imderstood  by  recounting  the  follow- 
ing true  anecdote. 

A  mother  had  been  watching  a  group 
of  youngsters  some  distance  from  the 
back  of  her  house  gathering  together  fre- 
quently. Her  instinct  told  here  that  the 
youngsters  were  up  to  no  good,  but  since 
her  yoimgster  was  not  among  them,  she 
felt  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  a 
"busy  body."  As  time  went  on,  she  noted 
that  there  were  more  and  more  young- 
sters gathered  around  a  grove  of  trees  by 
a  stream  that  ran  behind  her  house.  Dur- 
ing these  weeks,  her  youngster  came 
home  with  part  of  the  ADAPT  message. 
That  message : 

Don't  stand  Idly  by  If  you  see  something 
suspicious,  DO  SOMETHINC I 

This  is  What  the  team  tells  the  young- 
sters in  the  classroom.  This  was  a  parent 
who  had  not  attended  any  of  the  class- 
room sessions.  In  talking  over  the  day's 
activities,  and  specifically  "what  this 
ADAPT  thing  was  all  about,"  the  young- 
ster told  his  mother  that  the  kids  behind 
the  house  were  probably  sniffing  glue.  He 
had  heard  them  talking  about  it  on  the 
school  bus.  What  he  had  heard  was  that 
the  older  brother  and  one  of  the  sisters  of 
his  classmates  would  meet  at  this  spot 
with  whatever  they  had  acquired  from 
home  medicine  chests  and  what  they 
could  "pick  up"  that  would  "do  some- 
thing for  their  heads."  The  youngster  of 
elementary  school  age  was  able  to  explain 
to  his  mother  what  these  terms  meant. 
The  result  was  that  both  parents  came 
to  an  ADAPT  parent  meeting  and 
brought  this  problem  to  Ught.  What 
should  they  do?  The  father  suggested 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  leave  well 
enough  alone.  The  mother  voiced  the 
opinion  that  this  was  not  the  answer — 
perhaps  theit  son  might  Join  the  group 
eventually.  After  some  discussion  in  the 
seminar,  it  was  decided  that  since  the 
couple  did  not  know  the  parents  of  all 
the  children  involved  it  would  be  best  to 
find  someone  neutral  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  could  bring  them  all  together. 
A  minister  present  took  the  initiative  and 
agreed  to  contact  all  the  families  and  get 
them  together.  It  was  not  easy,  as  some 
parents  did  not  want  to  believe  their 
youngsters  could  be  abusing  any  sub- 
stances, some  were  angry,  some  hurt,  but 
a  meeting  took  place.  The  youngsters 
were  ultimately  brought  into  the  picture 
in  a  frank  "rap"  session  and  communica- 
tion was  begun. 

This  story  is  being  repeated  with  varia- 
tions over  and  over  again.  It  takes  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
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do  it  to  start  helping  youngsters  who  are 
potential  abusers  of  drugs  and  common 
household  substances.  The  root  caiise 
must  be  explored  and  often  that  root 
cause  begins  with  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion. ADAPT  is  a  vehicle  and  a  catalyst 
that  gives  parents  the  tools  and  the  help 
with  which  to  communicate. 

Third.  Teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators are  concerned  about  how  to  help 
prevent  drug  abuse  in  lower  grades  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  Junior  and  senior 
high  scho(d  when  youngsters  experi- 
mentation and  abuse  of  substances  is  met 
only  with  punitive  methods  as  a  desper- 
ate stopgap.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
school  sessions,  the  ADAPT  team  made 
itself  available  to  teachers  and  their  ad- 
ministrators for  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  the  weak  points  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  after-sessions  were  not 
mandatory.  They  were  scheduled  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  for  no  more  than 
1  hour,  immediately  after  school.  In  sev- 
eral schools,  however,  Uie  sessions  which 
began  at  3  pjn.,  had  to  be  terminated 
when  teachers  realized  it  was  dinner- 
time. In  all  cases,  these  sessions  were  at- 
tended by  the  elementary  teachers  and 
administrators  with  almost  total  attend- 
ance. In  most  cases,  the  ADAPT  team 
was  asked  to  come  back  another  time  to 
continue  further  discussions.  The  ex- 
addict  and  law  enforcement  representa- 
tive were  particularly  questioned  about 
the  fact  and  fallacy. 

Primarily,  the  discussion  centered 
around  exactly  what  the  teachers'  re- 
sponsibility should  be  under  specific  cir- 
cumstances. Some  guidelines  were  given 
as  to  what  a  teacher  should  do  with  cer- 
tain information,  what  information 
should  be  private  and  how  to  transmit 
some  information  to  a  source  of  assist- 
ance where  the  problem  could  be  cor- 
rected. The  transmission  of  drug  intelli- 
gence is  a  tricky  problem  to  cope  with 
and  rims  the  danger  of  imdermining  the 
confidence  of  a  youngster  who  has 
brought  forth  the  intelligence. 

The  after-session  with  teachers 
brought  to  light  a  further  Important  di- 
mension of  the  teachers'  responsibility. 
Elementary  school  youngsters  were  both 
acquiring  knowledge  from  friends  and 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they 
were  starting  to  talk  with  their  teachers 
about  these  older  youngsters.  Teachers 
and  administrators  recognize  that  the 
rapport  between  teacheris  and  students 
in  higher  grades  was  certainly  not  the 
same  as  in  the  lower  grades.  This  is  an 
area  which  still  needs  a  great  deal  of 
work.  ADAPT  feels  that  some  bridge 
must  be  created  between  yoimgsters  and 
the  authority  in  schools  who  are  con- 
cerned enough  with  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem to  do  something  about  it.  ADAPT 
has  found  a  great  willingness  and  under- 
standing specifically  expressed  among 
elementary  school  teachers.  This  under- 
standing and  willingness  to  become  in- 
volved positively,  instead  of  negatively, 
must  be  communicated  to  the  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  and  there  is  a 
long  way  to  go  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  experience  to  date 
with  the  ADAPT  team  approach  Indi- 
cates they  have  been  able  to  engage 
youngsters  on  the   elementary    school 
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level  In  a  serious  dtacussion  that  young- 
sters enjoy  aAd  from  which  they  obvi- 
ously learn  »  gxcat  deaL  By  engaging 
these  youngsten  In  an  Interesting  for- 
mat, information  about  drug  abuse  Is 
taken  home  to  parents  and  to  the  din- 
ner table  where  the  entire  family  par- 
ticipates in  the  school  experience  and 
becomes  better  educated  about  the  drug 
abuse  syndrome.  Sticking  to  facts  and 
making  it  comfortable  for  parents  and 
their  youngsters  to  express  themselves 
to  each  other  In  the  presence  of  those 
i^o  can  give  than  "street'knowledge" 
and  Intelligent  and  factual  answers,  has 
removed  a  great  deal  of  the  mystique 
from  the  drug  scene. 

The  answer  to  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem will  erentually  be  formed  by  the 
jroung — ^when  they  have  examined  all  the 
truths  and  false  ctmceptions  to  their 
sattsf  ttction  and  can  provide  the  answers 
to  their  own  questions.  In  Dutchess 
County.  ADAPT.  Inc..  is  working  at  be- 
ing the  catalyst  to  do  this. 


THE  LEGAL  AID  PROGRAM  IN 

WICHITA.  KANS. 


'     HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or  KAMSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur$d4iy,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  3ioea3aa,  while 
the  federally  sponsored  legal  aid  pro- 
grams have  met  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  and  acceptance  aroimd  the  coun- 
try, Wichita.  Kans..  which  Is  in  my  oon- 
gnraslonal  district,  has  been  blessed  with 
a  remarkably  well-nm  and  effective  pro- 
gram. Community  antagonisms  have 
been  held  to  a  minimum,  and  the  "in- 
kind"  services  input  required  by  Federal 
law  has  been  far  exceeded  by  some  80 
local  attorneys. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
Wichita's  program  must  go  to  Robert 
H.  Bohn.  Jr..  a  young  attorney  who  has 
been  director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  for 
2  years.  RegretaUy,  for  Wichita's  sake, 
Mr.  B(^m  recently  resigned  from  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  ilo  postgraduate  work 
at  Harvard  Law  School.  He  leaves  with 
the  sincere  thanks  of  the  c<»nmunity  and 
the  people  who  benefited  directly  from 
his  efforts  and  with  best  wishes  for  his 
future  career. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wichita  Beacon  on  July  16,  sums  yap  the 
feelings  of  the  city.  The  editorial  follows: 
Lkoal  Aid 

A  young  man  who  has  beaded  an  important 
program  in  Wichita  for  the  past  two  yeara  Is 
leaving  this  week  for  Harvard  Law  School 
wbwe  be  baa  a  tfrhlng  f ^owablp  that  will 
enable  blm  to  study  toward  bis  nMstar'a 
degree. 

He  U  Robert  H.  Bobn  Jr..  82.  dlrectw  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Soetety  of  V^cblta.  It  eeeoM  an 
appropriate  time  to  agaeas  the  aooompUsta- 
ments  of  this  federally-funded  program  of 
legal  counsel  for  the  poor,  which  many 
Wlchltana  are  not  really  aware  of. 

When  Bobn  came  to  Wichita.  Legal  Aid 
had  one  office,  no  furniture  and  two  staff  at- 
torneys. Now  It  has  foiur  oflloee  (fully  for- 
Blshed)  and  a  oelghbortmod  bimnob  oAoe. 
It  has  aeren  full-Ume  staff  attorneys,  and 
one  on  half-time. 
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Hi  SeptaoolMr.  1900.  the  flnt  montb  at  the 
expanded  Legal  Aid  program.  It  handled  IM 
new  applications  tat  counael.  In  3Ma»,  1971, 
It  had  433  applications  from  new  dlenta.  In 
the  year  ending  A911VL  SO,  1971,  Legia  Aid  of 
WlcMta  bandied  S.660  caaea. 

Clients  must  be  people  with  poverty-level 
Incomes.  What  kind  of  cases  are  bandied? 
A  breakdown  of  the  AprU.  1971.  caaea  U  typi- 
cal, Bobn  says.  There  were  390  new  ones  that 
month.  Eighty-six  mvolved  consumer-em- 
ployment problems;  15  were  welfare  cases; 
20  others  dealt  with  other  governmental 
agencies  like  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  Social  Security;  22  were  housing  prob- 
lems; 105  domestic  relations  (child  custody, 
support,  divorce,  etc.);  10  Juvenile  problems. 

Bohn  is  proudest  of  some  successful  class 
action  cases.  Legal  Aid  provided  counsel  for  a 
case  which  successfully  challenged  the  Kan- 
sas garnishment  law.  The  U.S.  District  Court 
last  December  found  the  state  law  out  of  ootn- 
pUanee  with  the  Consumers  Credit  Protection 
Act.  and  ordered  ^"— **  offldals  to  reform 
their  garnishment  practices.  Legal  Aid  also 
handled  a  case  in  which  the  court  enjoined 
welfare  departments  from  tomlnatlng  wel- 
fare benefits  without  prior  hearings.  It  also 
assisted  on  an  appeal  of  some  Coleman  strik- 
ers for  welfare  commodities,  to  which  they 
were  legally  entitled.  The  last  case  Is  most 
significant,  perhaps,  because  it  was  handled 
through  administrative  channels,  and  a  suit 
was  never  necessary. 

Legal  Aid  isnt  possible  without  help  from 
others  in  the  legal  profession.  In  the  year  end- 
ing AprU  30.  federal  gvildellnes  required  a 
contribution  of  $21,908  in  "in-kind"  services. 
Wichita  attorneys  provided  far  axon  than 
that — $37,483  in  services  by  80  lawyers. 

Legal  Aid  gets  bad-mouthing  from  coast 
to  coast,  because  some  Americans  have  not 
yet  agreed  that  the  poor  are  equally  entitled 
to  repreeentation  in  courts  of  law.  A  Uttle 
thought  would  make  all  of  us  realise,  how- 
ever, that  In  our  system,  legal  counsel  Is  not 
a  luxury,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Far  from  inciting  revolution.  Legal  Aid 
can  abate  demands  to  topple  government,  for 
the  government  that  really  tries  to  provide 
justice  for  all  Is  safest  from  ovothrow. 

Bohn  would  be  the  last  to  attempt  to  take 
for  himself  the  entire  credit  for  ttxe  success- 
ful local  Legal  Aid  program.  But  he  must  be 
given  his  due  for  conducting  a  program  that 
has  operated  with  great  responalbmty.  gain- 
ing acceptance  of  both  cUents  and  the  oom- 
munlty.  WhUe  growing  tremendously.  It  has 
not  roused  the  fiery  antagonism  that  has  been 
touched  off  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Young  lawyers  like  Bohn  are  called  a 
"new  breed."  dedicated  to  serving  all  the  peo- 
ple Initftad  of  merely  enriching  themselves 
and  the  already-rich.  May  their  breed 
Increasel 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM 
CONGRESSMAN  WM.  JENNINGS 
BYRANDORN 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aoxrrH  casouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speakn.  I  have  had 
delivered  to  the  White  House  a  letter  re- 
questing the  President  to  exercise  his 
authority  under  the  National  Security 
Clause  of  the  Rediwooal  Trade  Act  to 
limit  the  devastating  flood  of  low-wage 

tffXtf  Iff  <mp«r^ 

Mr.  Bpeaker.  the  President  baa  Indi- 
cated an  awaieneas  at  the  vecial  cate- 
gocy  at  the  textile  Industry,  and  we  ree- 
ogBiae  this.  In  numerous  pobUe  state- 
ments dating  back  as  far  as  1968  he  has 
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denunstraied  an  imdenitandlng  of  the 
problem.  Now  that  eOorts  to  reach  a 
meaningful  governmental  agreement 
covering  textile  Inqxxrts  have  f afled.  we 
sulunit  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
President  to  exercise  his  executive  au- 
thority under  the  national  security 
clause  to  curb  imports. 

As  stated  in  the  letter  which  follows, 
the  President,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, has  the  authority  to  impose 
quotas  on  imports  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining national  security. 

The  Congress  clearly  intended  that  the 
definition  of  national  security  was  to 
take  into  account  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  In  1958  the  Congress  added 
a  significant  new  section  to  the  national 
security  clause  which  provides  that — 

The  President  shall  further  recognise  the 
close  relation  of  the  eooncMnl::  welfare  of  the 
nation  to  our  national  security,  and  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  In^Mct  of  foreign 
competition  on  the  econotnlc  welfare  of  in- 
<Uvidual  domestic  Indiistrtse. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  addition 
clearly  indicates  that  the  natinanai  secu- 
rity clause  was  intended  to  provide  a 
remedy  "whenever  danger  to  our  national 
security  resulte  from  a  weakening  of  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  through  injury  to 
any  industry,  whether  vital  to  the  direct 
defense  or  a  part  of  the  economy  provid- 
ing employment  and  sustenance  to  in- 
dividuals or  locaUties."  1958  n.S.  Code 
Congressional  and  Administrative  News, 
page  3614. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  letter,  whieh  was  de- 
livered to  the  President  last  evening,  fol- 
lows, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress : 

JuiT  21.  1971. 
Hon.  RicRABO  NtxoN, 
The  White  House,  Washinirton,  DJC. 

Dkax  Mb.  PsKsmnrr:  The  textile-apparel 
Industry,  providing  employment  for  some  2.3 
million  people,  accounts  for  one  at  every 
eight  manufacturing  Jobs  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  year,  however,  employ- 
ment has  decUned  by  100,000.  Tills  situation 
grows  progreaalvely  worae.  In  South  Carolina 
over  50%  of  the  entire  force  of  Industrial  em- 
ployees are  enq>loyed  In  the  textile  Industry. 
The  latest  figures  for  the  month  of  AprU 
alone  show  that  we  lost  an  additional  SOO 
Jobs.  Mills  are  continuing  to  eloae.  Between 
March  and  AprU,  the  workweek  was  short- 
ened for  the  average  textile  employee  and  the 
gross  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  were  down. 

TextUes  are  being  In^Mrted  In  quantities 
and  under  drcumstancas  which  displace  do- 
mestic products,  causing  constantly  increas- 
ing unemployment,  loss  of  sklUs  and  invest- 
ment, and  the  closing  of  mills  which  weaken 
the  internal  economy  tbrotighout  the  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  call  to  your 
attention  the  National  Security  Clause  of  the 
1902  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  as  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  orgsnl— ■  and  secretary  of  the  In- 
formal House  Textile  Commtttee  at  that  time 
I  and  a  number  of  my  group  aupporfd  the 
1902  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Bspreeentlng  tex- 
tile areas,  we  supported  this  Act  largely  be- 
cause of  the  National  Security  ClauM  which 
empowered  the  President  to  tnvoke  quotas 
if  necessary  on  a  flood  of  cheap,  low-wage 
textile  inqMrts  whlofa  tbreatened  nattonal 
seeurlty  and  the  eeooomy  of  the  countqr. 
The  legisutlve  history  of  the  Katlooal  8e- 
cuitty  Clause  dearly  damonstratee  tliat  Owi- 
grass  intandsd  a  deHnltton  of  nsti<mal  asca- 
nty  whldi  takes  Into  aoooont  the  health  of 
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the  •eonomy.  IIm  MatloiMl  Seeurlty  CI*uae 
Is  an  approprUt*  means  for  dealing  wltli  tbe 
critical  problam  of  t«xtll«  Imports.  The 
President  has  the  auth<»lty  to  take  sach  ac- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  Imports 
In  the  Interest  of  safeguarding  national  se- 
curity. The  law  gives  tbe  President  clear-cut 
authority  to  Impose  quotas. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  your  repeated 
public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  in  a  very  special  category  and 
thus  warrants  special  recognition  and  con- 
sideration. We  have  been  encouraged  and 
gratified  by  your  repeated  efforts  over  the 
past  two  years  to  secure  voluntary  agree- 
ments limiting  these  devastating  imports. 
The  situation  grows  worse  and  remains 
unresolved. 

I  re^MCtfully  urge  that  you  Invoke  the 
power  granted  to  the  executive  and  impose 
fair  and  reasonable  import  quotas  on  textile 
Imports  which  are  without  question  impair- 
ing the  national  security  by  causing  a  de- 
terioration of  the  economic  situation.  I  re- 
qMctfully  submit  that  you  have  the  unques- 
tioned executive  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  invoke  quotas  and  that  this  action 
should  be  taken  to  cover  imports  category  by 
category.  A  category  by  category  limitation 
would  prevent  the  swltctiing  from  one  cate- 
gory to  another  under  any  overall  limitation. 
Lack  of  categorical  quotas  would  allow  a 
situation  where  individual  segments  of  oxix 
textile  industry  could  be  overwhelmed  by 
Imports  one  segment  at  a  time. 

Pair  trade  In  textiles  Is  vital  and  is  of  the 
utmost  urgency  for  the  depressed  textile  in- 
dustry, for  the  garment  workers  of  our  great 
urban  areas,  and  at  this  moment  very  im- 
portant too  for  tbe  Appalachian  region, 
where  over  400,000  jobs  of  textile  workers  are 
In  jeopardy  from  excessive,  unfair,  low-wage 
Imports. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

WM.  jKNiriNCS  BSTAM  DOKN, 

Secretary.  Bouse  Informal  Textile 

Committee. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  csupoainA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Wednesday.  Jtdy  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  18  to  July  24  is  Captive  Naticms 
We^.  This  week  has  been  set  aside  to 
show  that  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
fate  of  100  million  ecist  and  central  Euro- 
peans held  in  continuing  bondage  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  citizens  of  a  free  nation  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  helping  the  captive 
peoples  regain  their  freedom.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  can  be  no  real  peace  in 
the  world  for  so  long  as  the  Soviet  empire 
exists  in  its  present  form. 

The  first  step  toward  reestablishing 
the  freedom  of  the  people  presently  en- 
slaved by  the  Communists  is  to  disen- 
thral ourselves  from  the  notion  that  the 
world  can  c<»itinue  to  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Communists  are  at  peace 
only  with  those  who  obey  them.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  a  national  policy 
designed  to  eztmd  freedom  rather  than 
a  policy  tailored  simply  to  in-eservlng  it — 
In  smne  places. 

This  policy,  It  would  seem  to  me.  Is 
not  as  difllcult  to  accomplish  as  It  might 
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seon.  Our  case  is  much  Uke  the  case  of 
the  Athenians  commented  upon  by  De- 
mosthenes in  his  First  Phlllipic : 

Par  In  the  wont  feature  of  our  past  lies 
our  best  hope  of  the  future — In  th»  fact,  that 
Is,  that  we  are  In  the  present  plight  because 
you  are  not  doing  your  duty  in  any  respect; 
for  If  you  were  doing  all  that  you  should 
do.  and  we  were  still  In  this  evil  case,  we  could 
not  then  even  hope  for  any  Improvement. 

To  do  our  duty  to  those  who  are  en- 
tombed under  the  weight  of  total  dicta- 
torship is  at  the  same  time  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  to  our  own  Nation.  To 
fall  to  carry  out  our  obligations  is  to 
foresake  both. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Rkcoro  a  chronology  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Army  prepared  by 
the  Eniropean  Liaison  Group  of  the  Exile 
National  Organizations  and  the  1971 
Captive  Nations  Week  Manifesto: 

CHKONOI.OCT 

Notable  achievements  of  the  Red  Army 
which  have  tended  to  be  overlooked  during 
the  current  preoccupation  with  Vietnam. 

1917 

Invasion  of  Byelorussia. 
Red  Army  attacks  XTkralne,  and  massacres 
Ukranlan  students  at  Kruty. 
Estonia  Invaded. 
Byelorussia  is  again  attacked. 
Communist  take-over  of  Turkestan. 

1918-19 

Invasion  of  Lithuania  and  Urge  parts 
of  it  devastated. 

1918-20 

Estonian  war  of  liberation  against  tbe 
Red  Army. 

MM 

Latvia  Is  Invaded  and  laid  waste. 

UXraine  Is  attacked  twice  in  a  year  with 
much  bloodshed. 

1930 

The  Independence  of  Ukraine  and  Bye- 
lorussia Is  crushed. 

North    Caucasus    and    Azerbaldzban  are 
occupied. 

Attack  on  Poland. 

Armed  Insurrection  of  the  Basmachl  In 
Turkestan  (1920-38). 

Mass  deportations  of  Ukrainians  begin:  0 
mllUon  from  1930  to  1939. 
1931 

Invasion  of  Georgia,  followed  by  massa- 
cres. 

Communist  take-over  of  the  Republic  of 
Armenia. 

The  uprising  of  Soviet  sailors  at  Kronstadt 
Is  crushed  by  the  Red  Army. 

The  Ukrainian  Autocepballc  church  in 
lUev  Is  destroyed. 

1924 

Suppression  of  the  Georgian  National  in- 
surrection— 7,000  dead,  30,000  deported. 

1930 
Revolt  In  North  Caucasiis  crushed. 

1930-33 
Porced  collectivisation  causes  widespread 
famine  and  peasant  risings  in  meet  annexed 
countries,  foUowed  by  mass  deportations: 
about  6  million  dead  from  hunger  (mainly 
Ukranlans). 

1986-37 

Stalinist  mass  purges. 
1939 

Poland  is  invaded  and  laid  waste  by  joint 
Soviet-Nazi  Armies  (over  1  million  people 
are  deported  to  Siberia;  and  10,000  Polish 
officers  are  shot  at  Katyn  by  tbe  MKVD) . 

Pinland  Is  attacked  by  the  Red  Aimy. 
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1940 
Occupation  of  Estonia,  lAtvla  and  Lith- 
uania foUowed  by  mass  arrests. 

Red  Army  occupies  tbe  Rumanian  province 
of  Bessarabia. 

1941 
Mass  deportations  of  Estonians,  Latvians 
and  Lithuanians  followed  by  executions. 

1943 
Mass  grave  of  10,000  Ukrainians,  shot  on 
the  orders  of  Khrasbcbev,  found  at  Vlnnltza. 

1943-44 

Deportation  of  whole  nations:  Crimean 
Tartars,  Kaftnyks,  Karachals,  Chechens,  In- 
gushls  and  Balkars:  over  1  mllUon  pec^le, 
followed  by  the  deportation  of  Meskhetlans. 

1944 

The  Red  Army  betrays  the  Warsaw  Upris- 
ing (against  the  Oermans)  by  d^berately 
with-holdlng  its  advance.  Then  It  disarms  all 
the  units  of  the  Polish  Home  Army  and  de- 
ports Its  soldiers  (1944-45). 

Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  are  again  occupied. 

Red  Army  engaged  against  the  Ukrainian 
resistance  movement  (1944-48)  and  against 
Lithtianian  guerrillas. 

Red  Army  attacks  and  disarms  General 
Mlhallovlch's  resistance  movement  and 
brings  Tito  to  power  in  Yugoslavia. 


Communist  regimes  are  Imposed  by  force 
by  the  Red  Army  upon  Bulgaria.  Hungary, 
Romania,  Poland,  Albania  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

1953 

The  strike  of  political  prisoners  at  Norilsk 
Is  suppressed  by  tbe  Red  Army. 

Riots  of  workers  In  East  Germany  crushed 
by  tanks. 

19M 

Red  Army  tanks  crush  to  death  500  Ukrain- 
ian women,  political  prisonors  In  a  slave  camp 
In  Karaganda. 

1956 

Second  Georgian  national  Insurrection, 
triggered  off  by  the  Tbllllssl  riots,  brutally 
put  down  (3,000  dead,  50.000  deported). 

Suppression  of  the  Polish  riots  in  Poenan. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution  Is  crushed  by 
the  Red  Army,  with  mass  executions  of  civil- 
ians, massacres,  or  prisoners,  and  treacherous 
arrests  of  Hungarian  generals  who  bad  been 
Invited  to  negotiate. 

1969 

"The  rape  of  Czechoslovakia"  and  the  end 
of  tbe  Czechoslovak  spring,  suppression  of 
freedom  and  continued  purges. 

Captivx  Nations  WXxk  Mamirsto,  1971 
Tbe  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations,  caU  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  in  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  each  year  is  designated  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

The  observance  of  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  comes  just  seven  months  after 
the  start  of  a  chain  of  momentous  events  In 
Poland.  In  December,  1970,  Polish  workers 
took  to  the  streeU  of  many  of  Poland's 
cities — In  open  protest  against  the  Gomulka 
regime's  edict  that  had  placed  an  intoler- 
able biu-den  on  their  already  low  standard  of 
living.  The  toll  of  these  food  riots;  according 
to  the  regime's  figures,  was  45  dead  and  1,165 
wounded. 

The  upheavals  led  to  Oomulka's  downfall, 
and,  when  fresh  work  stoppages  broke  out  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year,  the  new 
regime  of  Edward  Olerek  rescinded  the  De- 
cember price-increase  directive.  A  shakeup 
in  Poland's  Communist  Party,  which  had 
come  in  tbe  wake  at  the  December  develop- 
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mente,  indicates  that  the  last  word  on  tbe 
(Ganges  In  Poland  has  yet  to  come. 

The  Polish  events  have  again  brought  Into 
sharp  foeus  the  Inability  of  oommunlsm  to 
satisfy  tbe  spiritual  and  material  needs  and 
demands  of  the  people. 

Communist  it^lmes,  backed  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary power,  have  ruled  over  the  countries  of 
Bast  and  Central  Europe  for  over  two  dec- 
ades. Tbe  balance  sheet  of  their  tenure  in 
power  offers  undeniable  grounds  for  an  In- 
dictment for  tyranny,  Insensltlvity  and  In- 
competence. In  East  and  Central  Europe,  the 
Communists  have  systematicaUy  trampled 
upon  human  rights,  have  brooked  no  oppo- 
sition and  have  established  themselves  as  the 
sole  font  of  wisdom  and  power. 

Yet,  political  repression  notwithstanding, 
the  Communist  regimes  have  been  unable  to 
"compensate"  for  their  use  of  harah  tactics 
and  methods  of  providing  the  people  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living.  In  divided  Europe, 
tbe  gap  in  tbe  quality  of  life  between  Its 
western  and  eastern  parts  has  been  widen- 
ing with  each  passing  year.  The  Communists 
have  thus  given  the  pe<^le  of  East  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  the  short  end  of  tbe  stick  In 
both  key  sectors:  In  politics  and  personal 
life,  tbe  watchword  is  oppression  and  denial 
ot  Inalienable  rights;  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, tbe  Increase  has  been  negligible — espe- 
cially compared  to  the  gains  registered  by 
other  nations  over  the  corresponding  period. 

The  development  in  Poland  are  but  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  dramatic  proofs  of  popular 
discontent  against  Communist  rule.  Over  the 
past  16  years,  we  have  witnessed  the  Poznan 
riots  and  Polish  October  in  1966,  tbe  tragic 
but  heroic  Hungarian  Revolution,  also  in 
1956,  and  tbe  "Czechoslovak  Spring"  in  1968. 
There  have  been  other,  less  publicized  dem- 
onstrations of  true  popular  sentiment  in  aU 
tbe  captive  countries. 

The  message  is  clear.  The  people  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania  op- 
pose Community  tyranny.  Their  aspirations 
and  objectives  are  the  same  as  those  of  all 
freedom-loving  people  in  the  world;  the  right 
to  chart  their  own  futive;  national  sov- 
ereignty and  self-determination;  respect  for 
and  observance  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights;  and  a  chance  to  rejoin,  as  free  and 
equal  partners,  the  family  of  nations. 

We  believe  that  a  lasting  peace  in  Eiirope, 
and  the  world,  can  come  only  after  the  cap- 
tive nations  have  regained  their  freedom 
and  national  Independence.  As  long  as  there 
are  men  and  nations  In  bondage,  the  quest 
for  a  genuine  relaxation  of  tensions  is  bound 
to  prove  fruitless.  A  world  half  slave,  half 
free  remains  a  breeding  groiind  for  endless 
ctxifllct.  A  community  of  free  nations,  on 
the  other  band,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
advent  of  true  international  comity,  closer 
cooperation,  and  a  just  peace. 

While  commemorating  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week : 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated Its  solemn  promisee  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  nine  nations  made  cap- 
tive during  or  after  World  War  n — Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania. 

We  further  stress  that  the  Conununlst 
regimes  In  East  and  Central  EKu'<^>e  continue 
to  flaunt  the  will  of  tbe  people  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  free  elections. 

We  ^peal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
world: 

1.  To  declare,  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  ITnl- 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  their 
support  of  the  right  to  self-determlnatloa 
for  all  peoples  held  captive  by  the  Commu- 
nists and,  consequmtly,  to  make  this  Issue 
the  pwmanent  concern  of  tbe  United 
Nations. 

3.  TO  raise,  at  intematloiial  m««41nga  and 
conferences,  tbe  Issue  of  the  denial  at  funda- 
mental human  right*  to  the  peoples  of  last 
and  Central  Europe. 
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3.  To  reject  any  and  all  attenqitB  by  the 
USSR  and  the  other  Ootnmunlst  raglmfls  to 
secure  even  a  tadt  recognition  at  tbm  ttattu 
(juo  m  Bast  and  Central  Europe,  slnoe  suoli 
recognition  would  deal  a  staggermg  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  captive  peoples  of  regaining 
their  freedom  and  Independence. 

4.  To  voice  their  exposition,  on  all  appro- 
priate occasions,  to  the  methods  of  force  and 
threats  and  intimidation  used  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  In  their  effort  to  continue 
holding  East  and  Central  Europe  in  bondage. 

We  appeal  to  tbe  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  18-34,  their  awareness  of 
tbe  Importance  of  the  fate  of  100  million  East 
and  Central  Europeans  to  mankind's  long 
quest  for  world  peace  and  justice. 

CHKI8T(»>HXa    EMICCTT, 

Chaimum,  American  FrienOa  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Vum.  Gkrkxnji, 

Chairman,   Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations. 


DR.  KENNETH  D.  ARN  OP  DAYTON, 
OHIO.  NAMED  PHYSICIAN  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Emplosmient  of  the 
Handicapped  recently  announced  that 
Kenneth  D.  Am,  MJ}.,  who  resides  In 
my  congressional  district,  will  be  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  "Physician  of  the 
Year  Award."  I  am  pleased  to  apprise  the 
House  of  this  event  and  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Am. 

A  list  of  his  achievements  clearly  in- 
dicates that  he  is  entirely  deserving  of 
this  honor.  Dr.  Am  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  serving  handicapped  people. 
The  outstanding  tribute  to  his  work  is 
that  he  has  helped  limumerable  handi- 
capped individuals  to  progress  from  a 
state  of  dependency  to  that  of  contribut- 
ing, wortlng  members  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

His  many  honors  and  accomplish- 
ments Include  chairman  of  the  State 
Medical  Advisory  Board  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Dayton  Committee  on  Em- 
plojrment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
chairman  of  the  Dayton  Committee  for 
the  Shrine  Crippled  Children's  Hoqiitals. 
and  chairman  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Committee  of  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries Board.  In  1960.  he  was  cited  by 
the  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  as  "an  inspiring 
leader  who  has  done  more  for  the  handi- 
capped than  any  other  persons  In  the 
community."  In  addition.  Dr.  Am  has 
been  Instrumental  in  bringing  about 
revision  of  employmoit  practices  and 
physical  reqirements  on  the  part  of  many 
private  Industries  and  public  institu- 
tions which  has  resulted  in  emplojmfient 
of  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tn  recognition  of  Dr. 
Am's  achievements,  I  am  Inserting  at 
this  point  In  the  Rzcord  articles  from 
the  Dayton  Dally  News  and  the  Ketter- 
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Ing-Oakwood  Times,  the  news  rdease  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  and  the  trib- 
utes sent  to  the  commltte  by  many  of 
his  associates  and  admirers: 

[Ftom  the  Dayton  DaUy  News,  June  13, 1971] 
Polio  Hit  Doc  at  3;  Now  Bk's  ILD.  or  Tkaa 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Am,  an  intamlst  who  was 
crippled  by  poUo  at  tbe  age  of  three,  has 
been  named  Physician  of  tbe  Year  by  the 
President's  oonunlttee  on  employment  of  tbe 
handicapped. 

Dr.  Am  was  cited  for  bis  service  to  tbe 
handicapped  through  the  B\ireau  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  as  medical  consultant 
and  the  Dayton  Area  Heart  Association  scien- 
tific councU.  His  work  has  most  recently  In- 
cluded an  active  part  in  establishing  the 
amputee  rehabilitation  clinic  at  Kettering 
Memorial  Hoqtital. 

In  tbe  near  future,  be  said  Saturday,  he 
hopes  to  htip  develop  a  cardiac  evaluation 
center  with  the  Oox  Heart  Institute,  which 
would  work  with  recovering  heart  attack  pa- 
tients. 

Dr.  Am.  who  will  receive  his  award  for- 
mally Aug.  30  at  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Medicine  convention  at  Jackson  Lake  Lodge, 
Wyo..  said  he  was  "tbrlUed"  by  the  recog- 
nition. 

"It's  a  most  exciting  tlm*^  for  the  Indi- 
vidual that's  been  handlo^ped,"  be  said, 
"particularly  with  amputees " 

Dr.  Am  has  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Montgomery  County  medical  society's 
diabetes -detection  program.  In  the  19S0'8  he 
worked  with  the  Salk  vaccine  Inoculation 
trials.  The  award  took  note  of  both  these 
activities. 

The  49-year-old  physician  was  named  one 
of  Ohio's  five  outstanding  young  men  in  1958 
by  tbe  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  Is  health  commissioner  for  the  city  ot 
Oakwood  and  a  member  at  tbe  staffs  of  Ket- 
tering Memorial  and  Miami  VaUey  Hospi- 
tals. 

Dr.  Am  received  bis  education  from  Miami 
University  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  was  a  fellow  in  internal  medicine  at 
Cleveland  Clinic. 

[Prom  the  Ketterlng-Oakwood  Times,  June 

33,1971] 

Oakwood  CoiuczMDfl  Ds.  AXN 

It  may  seem  slightly  redundant,  but  Dr. 
Kenneth  D.  Am  of  Oakwood  Is  to  get  a  com- 
mendation for  his  commendation. 

Dr.  Am,  56  Park  Ave.,  Oakwood's  health 
commissioner  and  city  physician,  was  com- 
mended by  Oakwood  City  Council  Monday 
night  because  he  was  named  "physician  of 
tbe  year"  by  tbe  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  honor  by  Day- 
ton Area  Heart  AssociaUon  Scientific  Coun- 
cU and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Am  Is  to  receive  the  award  Aug.  30  at 
tbe  Congress  of  Industrial  Medicine  Conven- 
tion. 

Ohio  Intxrnist  Na»cxd  Physician  or  th« 
YxAB  BT  Pkesidxmt's  ComnmaE 

Kenneth  D.  Am,  MJJ..  a  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Internist  who  is  a  leader  tn  disease  detection 
and  prevention,  was  named  "Physicist  of  the 
Year"  today  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handlciyped. 

Dr.  Am,  who  is  on  the  staff  at  both  Ketter- 
ing and  lOaml  VaUey  hospitals,  and  Director 
ot  the  Department  of  mtemal  Medicine  at 
the  latter  hosplUl,  Is  the  second  Dayton 
physician  to  win  this  award.  Dr.  Herman  J. 
Bearay.  Director  at  tbe  Departm«nt  of  Physi- 
cal Mertldne  and  RefaabUltatlon  at  >Oaml 
Valley  Hoq>ltal.  won  the  award  In  1965. 

The  award,  an  illuminated  scroU,  will  ba 
presented  to  Dr.  Am  on  August  80,  at  tba 
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Amcricaa  Madleal  AMoetettOB's  Oancr««  on 
Ooeupattoua  HMltb  tX  tb»  Ji^taow  iMkm 
liOdga  in  Onuut  Teton  N»Uooal  Park  In 
Wyoming. 

Recognition  wu  aocorded  Dr.  Am  for  Us 
oiutatandlng  aerrlce  to  the  bandlMpped.  In- 
cluding his  work  ■•  cttainnan  ot  tXM  MoDt- 
gomory  County  (Oblo)  Medical  Society's 
dUbetes  detection  program,  his  work  in  coa- 
nectlon  with  Balk  polio  Tseclne  innocula- 
tlon  trlsls  in  the  19S0a,  hU  serrlcee  ss  » 
oonstiitant  to  the  Bnrean  of  Vocations!  Re- 
habilitation and  his  wofk  on  the  Dayton 
Area  Heart  Association's  Scientific  Council. 

Dr.  Am  has  serred  as  Health  Commissioner 
of  Oakwood — a  Dayton  suburb — since  1954 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  community  to 
hare  bsttsr  health  services.  He  also  is  a 
manibef,  and  former  Cliaiiman,  of  the  Day- 
ton liajror's  Ooounittee  and  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Qoremor's  Ocmmittee  on  employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  He  donates  liis  time  on 
eases  requiilng  use  of  an  artificial  kidney. 

Dr.  Am  participates  in  a  number  of  elric 
and  fraternal  groups.  He  Is  active  in  the 
Antloeh  ttaiple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  In  connection 
with  the  Shriners  Hospital  at  Lexington, 
Kantoeky. 

A  naUva  of  Dayton,  Dr.  Am  was  educated 
In  the  city's  pubUo  schools.  He  received  his 
BJ^.  degree  from  Miami  (Ohio)  ITnlversity 
In  IMS  and  his  Doctor  <a  Medicine  from  the 
V&lveimtty  of  Ml«tfilgan  in  iMe.  He  interned 
at  Miami  Valley  Hospital  for  the  next  two 
ymn  and  returned  to  the  xnnwrsity  of 
Mldiigan  for  a  residency  in  pathology  in 
IMS-  A  year  later  he  did  rtssarch  in  kidney 
itlsnasi  at  the  university  of  uir^tgun  Rom 
MM  to  1963  he  held  a  fellowship  in  internal 
medicine  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic.  He  began 
the  praettee  of  medicine  in  Dayton  in  1963. 

I  have  been  advlaad  that  Dr.  Am  has  ren- 
dered extraordinary  asrrloe  to  the  people,  a 
tmet  whleh  is  well  known  to  his  eommunity, 
his  State,  and  the  Xatlon. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
many  o«hen  who  have  written  you  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Am. 

Wm.  b.  Bsxsk, 

UJ.  Senator. 

Sr.  Am's  record  of  service  is  weU  thought 
of  throughout  the  State  and  Nation.  The 
elTectlveness  of  his  efforts  Is  dramatically 
attested  to  by  the  handicapped  people  them- 
adves  through  their  movement  from  a  status 
of  dspendence  to  Independence  and  success 
ful  enq>I<^ment. 

RoBSST  Tast,  Jr., 

VJg.  Senator. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  }oln  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Dayton,  Ohio  community  In  rec- 
ommending Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Am  as  Physician 
of  the  Tear. 

Dr.  Am's  work  in  the  field  of  employment 
for  the  physically  handicapped  has  received 
wide  recognition,  not  only  In  Dayton,  Ohio 
where  he  is  a  practicing  physician,  but 
throQghoat  the  State  of  Ohio  and  at  the 
oatlonal  level.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  cited 
as  "an  inspiring  lead  who  has  done  more 
for  the  handicapped  than  any  other  person 
in  the  oommunlty".  Since  titat  time,  Dr.  Am 
hss  continued  his  efforts,  not  only  In  the 
area  of  employment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, but  In  the  wh<de  area  of  community 
public  health. 

CLSaXHCX  J.  BBOWlf, 

Jfember  of  Congrest. 

He  Is  probably  the  best  known  physician 
in  our  community,  and  In  addition  has  made 
a  tremendous  tmpiact  on  the  entire  State  of 
Ohio,  as  evidenced  by  his  being  named  one 
of  the  five  Outstanding  Men  in  Ohio  in  1967 
by  the  Ohio  Jr.  Cliamber  of  Oommeroe. 

While  his  most  well  known  aohievementa 
have  oome  in  the  area  of  pnMle  medicine. 
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as  wltnesssd.  for  tnstanee,  his  memberslilp 
on  the  Oovani(n"B  Committee  on  Kmploy 
the  PhyslOBlIy  Handicapped  and  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  the  Balk  polio  vaedne 
trails  to  Montgomery  County  (the  largest 
polio  innoculatlon  program  In  Ohio),  his 
personal  compassion  for  and  tireless  individ- 
ual efforts  on  behalf  of  the  physically  han- 
dicapped render  lilm  even  more  deserving  of 
this  honor. 

I  cannot  endorse  him  strongly  enough  for 
Physician  of  the  Tear  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  all  of  his  many 
qualifications,  too  nunterous  for  me  to  list  in 
a  single  letter. 

Pbbd  N.  Touno, 
State  Repreaentattve. 

Throughout  my  rehabilitation  career  as 
Chief,  Bducational  Therapy  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  as  an  Administrator  for  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
our  efforta  have  been  enriched  and  extended 
by  Dr.  Am's  advice  and  assistance.  I  think 
to  better  understand  this,  you  need  to  be 
aware  that  at  no  time  when  Dr.  Am  Is 
asked  (or  either  specific  assistance  or  coun- 
sti.  does  he  dtiay  or  reject — ^thU  I  believe 
is  an  outstanding  attribute,  one  seldom  found 
In  Individuals  who  carry  the  burden  of  such 
extensive  professional  community  involve- 
ments. 

Dr.  Am  has  been  serving  for  over  twelve 
years  as  Field  Medical  Consultant  to  the  Bu- 
reau and  a  member  of  our  State-wide  Advi- 
sory Committee.  In  these  capacities  he  hss 
initiated  and  carried  out  ongoing  in-service 
training  programs  for  our  staff  which  has  re- 
sulted In  increased  services  to  the  handi- 
capped and  more  effective  rehabilitations.  As 
Field  Medical  Consultant,  he  has  by  his  per- 
sonal effort  effected  numerous  successful  Job 
placementa  for  the  handicapped. 

John  L.  Gkphabt. 
Area  Superviaor.  Bureau  of  Vocational 
RehabiUtation. 
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The  following  are  some  of  Dr.  Am's  major 
recent  achievements:  Twenty  years  of  serv- 
ice to  local,  state  and  national  committees 
related  to  employing  the  handicapped. 

Instrumental  In  the  establishment  of  an 
Amputee  Clinic  in  the  Dayton  Area  serving 
slrteen  oountles. 

Kxpedlted  five  effective  control  measures 
for  the  epileptic  restating  in  Increased  serv- 
ices from  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Program. 

Instrumental  in  bringing  about  revision  of 
the  employment  practices  and  physical  re- 
qnlrementa  by  private  industries  and  public 
inatltutioDs  which  resulted  in  increased  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped. 

Since  1960,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. OoodwUl  Ind.  of  Dayton. 

Appointed  Chairman  of  Rehabilitatloa 
Services  Committee,  Goodwill  Industries 
1963. 

ROBXST  K.  Watkims, 
Kxeeutive  Ofices.  Goodwill  Ind.  oj 
Ameriea,  Inc. 

He  has  been  the  Medical  Advisor  and  Con- 
sultant in  this  Dtstnct  for  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  RehabUltation.  He  gives  many 
vQlimteer  hours  to  Qoodwlll  and  the  people 
which  it  serves  and  gives  many  other  hours 
In  the  community  in  attempting  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  severely  handi- 
capped can  attain  a  measure  of  pride  and 
self-suffldency  which  makes  of  them  tax- 
payers rather  than  welfare  redpienta 

VINCXMT  M.  SmKLDS, 

Judge,    Montgomery    Co.    Domestic 
Relations  Court. 

It  Is  my  distinct  pleasure  and  honor  to 
recommend  most  hlgtay  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Am 
as  the  Physician  of  the  Tear.  Doctor  Am's 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  handi- 
capped extends  acroes  a  wide  ^>ectrum  of 


professional,  personal,  and  public  servieea — 
arUficlal  kldxiey.  Salk  vaedne  trials,  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped,  vocational  re- 
habilltaUon,  amputee  clinic,  epilepsy,  safety 
patrol,  recreational  facilities  and  Children's 
Hospitals. 

I  am  confident  tliat  Doctor  Am's  exem- 
plary services  to  the  handicapped  of  all  ages 
place  htm  in  the  forefront  of  nominees  for 
this  most  meritorious  award. 

Rev.  Raymond  A.  Rosacw,  SM., 
Preiident,   University  of  Dayton. 


It  would  be  Impossible  to  list  all  of  Dr. 
Am's  honors  and  accomplishments,  but  we 
list  the  following: 

General  Chairman  of  the  Dayton  Commit- 
tee on  Bmployment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

Instrumental  in  bringing  to  Dayton  the 
first  artificial  kidney.  Donates  bis  time  as  a 
consultant  on  these  cases. 

Cited  by  the  Montgomery  County  Medical 
Sodety  In  1968  for  contributions  to  medicine. 

Cited  by  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
PhyalcaUy  Handicapped  in  1960  as  an  "In- 
spiring leader  who  has  done  more  for  the 
handicapped  than  any  other  person  in  the 
community." 

Thomas  A.  CLonn.. 

ROBT.    E.    KUNX, 

Chas.  Ixwm, 
Board  of  County  Commissioners, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Dr.  Am 
since  1956.  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  when  he  was  a  very  effective  chairman 
of  the  Dayton  Area  Committee  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Physically  Handicapped.  I 
have  since  been  associated  with  him  on  a 
number  of  boards  and  committees  in  the 
Dayton  area.  Most  of  all,  I  have  known  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  that  Board.  In  my  capacity  as  Di- 
rector of  Rehabilitation  and  Personnel  from 
1960  to  1966  and  as  Executive  Director  from 
1965  until  the  present,  I  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  know  and  appreclata  the  quality 
of  Dr.  Am's  understanding  and  his  effective 
methods  of  getting  things  done. 

Eucxa  Bxcaccrr, 
Executitfe  Director,  Goodwill  Ind.  of 
Dayton. 


It  has  l>een  a  pleasiire  to  work  with  Dr.  Am 
as  you  could  always  depend  upon  him  to  do 
his  homework  and  come  to  a  session  well 
prepared.  He  has  a  very  good  grasp  of  the 
sensitivity  of  our  area  and  he  has  contributed 
much  toward  making  it  a  better  place  for  all 
dtlaens. 

His  particular  fore  Is  the  handicapped  and 
I  am  very  pleased  that  I  am  afforded  this 
opportunity  to  recommend'  Dr.  E^enneth  D. 
Am  for  the  nomination  as  Physlcan  of  the 
Tear  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 

TT»»r.in   I^    EjNXIO. 

Asst.  to  the  Executive  Director,  United 
Fund,  Inc.  serving  Montgomery, 
Greene  and  Preble  Counties. 

I  would  like  to  nominate  Dr.  Kenneth 
D.  Am,  MD.  as  Physician  of  the  Tear.  I 
have  known  Dr.  Am  for  twelve  years  and  my 
first  contact  with  him  was  In  conjunction 
with  Committee  on  Employing  the  Handi- 
capped. Dr.  Am  has  been  a  dejUcated  work- 
er and  leader  in  this  endeavor  and  his  im- 
selflsh  contribution  of  time  and  talent  to  the 
program  has  served  as  a  inspiration  for 
others.  My  nominee  has  not  only  served  and 
worked  on  this  committee  but  on  many  oth- 
ers some  of  wtilch  I  have  listed  below: 

Chairman  of  the  State  Medical  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Fhytfcally  Handicapped. 


My  22,  1971 
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Chairman  of  the  Dayton  Committee  for 
the  Btarin*  Crippled  Chlldran's  HoqtltaL 

Twenty  years  of  service  to  local,  state  and 
Trfi"^***'  oonunlttees  related  to  employment 
of  the  aand1ci>ped. 

Bbusah  K.  Latxe. 
Viet  Pmident.  tayer  Klectrie  Co. 

Having  bean  advised  that  some  considera- 
tion Is  being  given  to  one  of  our  most  dis- 
«ji«gTii«ha»t  and  sslflsss  dtizens — Dr.  Ksn- 
Dsth  D.  Am — as  one  of  the  possible  selectees 
for  qMdal  recognition,  I  hereby  presume  on 
your  search  for  fact. 

I  am  an  attorney  by  profession,  so  I  leave 
it  to  his  own  profession  \o  interpret  his  dls- 
tingulahed  medical  service. 

I  know  of  his  long  and  devoted  chiirdi 
work  and  the  in4>resslve  list  of  contrlbu- 
tlons  he  hss  made  to  the  human  good 
through  his  fraternal  Intereeta,  but  others 
will  document  those  with  more  aoouraey, 
I'm  sure. 

It  ssrimn  more  api»opriate  tar  me  to  direct 
your  attention  and  interest  to  the  monu- 
mental good  that  Kenneth  Am  has  done  to 
and  for  the  local,  regloniU  and  a  national 
communities,  through  his  uncommonly  gen- 
erous and  effective  use  of  his  talenta  and 
his  empathy. 

He  has.  indeed,  been  Dayton's  champion 
and  advocates  of  the  right  and  rlghtness  of 
the  handlrapr*<<  being  employed,  respected, 
encouraged  and  rewarded.  He  has  been  a 
leader— often  the  leader,  of  every  recent  ef- 
fort in  this  field  in  recent  years. 

Dayton's  Jayoees  considered  him  "Toung 
Man  of  the  Tear"  in  1955.  The  Ohio  Jayoees 
followed  Dayton's  cue  in  1956.  Many  of  our 
dtlaens  consider  him  the  "man  of  any  year." 

It  would  be  a  good.  Just  and  well-deserved 
acknowledgment  if  he  is  selected  "Physi- 
cian of  the  Tear"  by  your  committee.  I  make 
that  claim,  knowing  that  only  the  most 
devoted  and  ci^Mtble  people  are  even  given 
passing  consideration. 

Jamks  H.  McOkx, 
Mayor,  City  of  Dayton. 

Dr.  Am  served  on  Miami  Valley  Hospital 
Board  during  his  internship  and  throu^- 
out  his  practice,  he  has  been  outstanding  in 
his  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  In  the  in- 
tereeta of  aiding  the  handici^ped. 

I  have  worked  on  several  committees  with 
him  and  I  have  known  of  no  other  physician 
who  has  given  himself  so  freely  to  aid  In  the 
rdiabilltatlon  of  the  handicapped. 
Habvxt  C.  WkBH,  D  J)., 

Pastor  EmeHtus,  Otterbetn  UJt.  Ch., 

teeturer  and  Writer,  Dayton,  O. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  Dr.  Am,  psir- 
tlcularly  personifies  and  represente  a  living 
documentation  that  "handicaps"  do  not  in- 
evitably relegate  an  individual  to  helpless  de- 
pendent toie  in  life.  Dr.  Am  is  an  ever 
preeent  testimonial  that  a  so-called  handi- 
capped is  not  neceasarlly  limiting,  but  as 
Alfred  Adler  has  pointed  out,  it  can  be  an 
impetus  and  a  motivating  force  for  outstand- 
ing aooompUshmenta  and  achievementa. 

SOOTT  T.  BOWXBS, 

EdJ}.  Clinical  Psychologist. 

On  behalf  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Medical  Sodety,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  the  name  and  the  man,  Ken- 
neth D.  Am.  MD.,  in  nomination  for  re- 
ceipt of  the  "Physician  oi  the  Tear  Award" 
by  the  President's  Ootnmittee  on  Bmployment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

His  awards  and  dtatlons  etc. : 

Named  Dayton's  "Outstanding  Toung  Man 
of  195T'  by  Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Named  one  of  five  "Outstanding  Toung 
Men  in  Ohio  in  1967"  by  the  Ohio  Jr.  Cham- 
ber of  Commeioe. 

Cited  by  Montgomery  County  Medical 
Sodety  In  1968  for  contributions  to  medi- 
cine. 


Cited  by  local  Ocmmittee  aa.  "Employ  the 
PhysloaUy  Handicapped"  in  1960  as  "an  in- 
spiring leader  who  has  done  vaan  tat  the 
handicapped  than  any  other  person  In  the 
eommunity." 

BOBIXT  A.  Bkucx,  MJ>.. 

President,  Montg.  Co., 

Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Am's  service  record,  accompllShmenta 
and  honon  are  known  not  only  in  the  greater 
area,  but  parttctaarly  to  the  Cerebral  Palsied 
of  this  area  that  he  has  served  on  referral 
from  the  local  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
AflUiate. 

HxxBxrr  W.  Daxling, 
Assoc.  Director.  Health  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  the  Greater  Miami  Valley. 


In  the  field  of  services  to  the  Aging,  Dr. 
Am  gave  of  his  time  and  talenU  to  help 
raise  the  funds  to  make  possible  our  first 
structure  to  serve  approximately  50  people 
in  the  eaily  1960's.  Ag»ln  in  1963  to  1964.  he 
served  as  a  consultant  on  the  building  com- 
mittee to  expand  our  facilities  to  the  338  bed 
Home  for  the  Aged  we  operate  today. 

His  guidance  and  advice  along  with  the 
many  hours  he  q>ent  during  the  planning 
stage  of  this  project  is  a  further  indication 
of  his  record  of  accomplishmente  in  the  field 
of  service  to  mankind. 

John  H.  Haerincton, 
Adminisfrofor,  Bethany  Lutheran  Village. 

My  professional  relationship  started  In 
1968  with  Dr.  Am  at  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  in  an  advisory  consul- 
tant capacity.  My  status  at  the  time,  as  it  Is 
presently,  was  one  ot  being  the  prosthetist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  amputee  back 
into  an  active  role  In  sodety.  Dr.  Am's  sta- 
tion in  this  is  one  of  treating  each  case  as 
an  individual  with  the  prescription  being  di- 
rected toward  the  Individual  resuming  a  full 
and  meaningful  life.  Dr.  Am  has  vast 
amounts  of  medical  knowledge  and  psycho- 
logical know-how  that  accelerates  this  process 
greatly.  He  reaches  the  optimum  m  prosthe- 
tic rtiiabilltatlon  with  the  amputee  by  giv- 
ing of  himself,  regardless  of  how  difficult  the 
csae.  His  approach  is  one  of  a  "team"  medical 
consultant,  physiatrist  and  prosthetist  all 
contributing  to  the  betterment  of  each 
patient." 

Hxnra  P.  MoxxA. 
Fidelity  Orthopedic,  inc. 

A  typical  day  doesnt  Just  consist  of  seeing 
patlenta  in  the  office.  Dr.  Am  confers  with 
caseworkers  from  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  every  morning  before  going 
to  the  hoq>ltal  for  "dally  rounds,"  then  back 
to  the  otUoe  to  see  more  patlenta  The  "noon 
break"  is  spent  in  making  house  calls,  visit- 
ing a  ntirsing  home,  attending  meetings,  or 
catching  up  on  paper  work.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  until  6:30  or  later  is  taken  up 
with  patlenta.  Dr.  Am  never  refxues  to  see 
new  patlenta,  nor  does  he  refuse  to  see  thoee 
who  are  on  welfare,  as  some  doctors  do.  in 
addition  to  his  regular  patient  load,  we  know 
of  many  ways  in  which  he  gives  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  aid  the  handici4>ped. 

omcB  stAww  aw  mxtntrm  d.  axn,  ujt. 

Mrs.  Mary^C.  Lachey,  RJT. 

Mrs.  Marlon  E.  Stolle,  R.N. 

Bfrs.  Mary  Connolly,  RJf . 

Mrs.  Joyce  Foley,  R Jf . 

Mrs.  RaUyn  Klefer.  R JT. 

Mrs.  Beverly  E.  Gooding,  Secy. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Macfarlane,  Acct. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Abney,  Recpt. 

Mrs.  Marlene  Zllllch,  Dietitian. 

As  the  President  of  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association,  I  am  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  made  aware,  possibly  more 
dearly  than  most,  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
handicapped,    disabled,    and    disadvantaged 


dtixens  in  our  society.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
great  efforta,  both  voluntary  and  public  that 
are  directed  toward  the  allevtation  of  these 
needs,  and  accordingly,  then  I  am  very  cog- 
nisant of  the  need  for  parsons  who  have  not 
only  the  lnt«est  and  the  seal,  but  also  the 
profeesional  knowledge  to  organixe  and  de- 
velop and  guide  programs  that  can  material- 
ly effect  the  allevtation  of  these  needs.  Dr. 
Kenneth  D.  Am  Is  one  of  such  persons  and  as 
such,  he  is  most  deserving  of  whatever  addi- 
tional honors  may  be  extended  him  now  and 
in  the  future. 

RiCHAXB  D.  Bttkk,  MJ>., 
President,  Nat'l  Rehatrtlitation  Assn. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Dr.  Am's  service  rec- 
ord, accompllShmenta  snd  especially  his  con- 
cern for  handicapped  people,  throughout  the 
State  of  Ohio,  are  well  recognized.  His  con- 
cern for  the  individual  in,  and  movement 
from,  a  status  of  dependency  to  one  of  inde- 
pendence and  successful  employment  Is  one 
of  bis  outstanding  tralta.  A  listing  of  Dr. 
Am'8  boncHs  and  accompllShmenta  would  be 
impossible;  but  there  are  many  and  varied 
with  a  constant  overlay  of  concern  for  his 
fellowman. 

Dr.  Am's  service  ss  a  membr  of  the  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Committee  for  the  Bureau  of 
Vocaticmal  Rehabilitation  has  extended  his 
expertise  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation to  hundreds  of  handicapped 
persons.  His  Impact  is  also  f«lt  by  the  pro- 
fessions with  whom  he  Interacta  in  rehabili- 
tation. 

Jack  HurcHiaoN, 
PhJ>.     Director.     Ohio     RehabOitaUon 
Serv.  Comm..  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

I  would  like  to  nominate  Kenneth  D.  Am, 
M.D.  for  consideration  as  Physician  of  the 
Tear  for  his  efforta  in  serving  handicapped 
people.  Dr.  Am's  office  is  located  at  55  Park 
Avenue  In  Oakwood,  which  is  a  suburb  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Am  since  his  early  afflic- 
tion of  polio  as  a  child.  He  has  been  on 
crutches  slnoe  and  has  gone  on  to  achieve 
his  desire  to  become  one  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  the  country.  His  handicap  has 
made  him  oonsdous  of  the  need  for  work 
in  thU  field. 

He  has  held  offices  on  local,  state  and  na- 
tional levels  in  advancing  "Employ  ths  Phys- 
ically Handicapped."  Dr.  Am  has  also  held 
offices  in  many  dvic  osganiaatlons  and  is  a 
Past  Potentate  of  Antloch  Tsmple. 

ROBXKT   n.   MACTABLXN, 

PotentaU.  Anttoch  Temple. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  Join  the  other  friends 
of  Dr.  Kenneth  Am  and  reconunend  him  as 
"Physician  of  the  Tear." 

His  preeerverance  in  overcoming  his  per- 
sonal handicap  to  achieve  local,  state-wide 
and  national  prominence  shoiild  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  and  I  \irge  you  to  give  him 
serious  consideration  for  this  honor  by  your 
committee." 

Haxolo  R.  KtrNTX, 
Vice  Pres.,  Ohio  Metal  Products  Co. 

Dr.  Am  still  walks  with  two  orutehes.  He 
served  his  mtemshlp  and  residency  on  these 
same  two  crutches.  He  asked  no  favors  and 
accepted  none  In  his  struggle  to  become  a 
physician.  He  has  been  cited  as  an  Inspired 
leader  of  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Am  serves 
on  probably  a  doeen  local  and  state  com- 
missions serving  the  handicapped,  and  in 
addition  serves  as  a  Health  Director  of  the 
City  of  Oakwood  (a  suburb  of  Dayton,  Ohio) 
and  carries  on  a  full  practice  as  an  mtemlst. 
John  E.  PsxsmxNT, 
Swartstel/ Affiliated  Insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities  Dr.  Am 
is  presently  Involved  in  establishing  a  cardiac 
work  classification  unit  to  serve  the  Dayton 
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■rca.  Dr.  Am  has  alao  been  of  oonsidenkble 
MTTloe  to  me  In  the  eetaUUsbment  of  an 
luuler-grmdxatte  currleulum  tn  Belmblllt*- 
tlon  aducmtlon.  In  addition  be  ham  agreed  to 
undertake  an  experiment  In  team  tfrtitng 
a  medical  Information  cxnine  for  r^iabUlta- 
tlon  workers  at  tbU  mstltntlon. 

Pnar  L.  EUix. 
AssUtmt   ProfeMtor.    Dtnctor.   Reha- 
Mlttation  Education,  Wrtght  State 
Vniveraity. 

Dr.  Am**  serrloe  ae  Consultant,  to,  and 
Board  Chairman  of  TarUras  rehabllltatlcHi 
agencies  bas  bem  In  the  finest  tradition  of 
lnter-i>rofeaelonal  leadership.  He  has  p^- 
Bonally  worked  for  rerlaed  hiring  practices 
and  full  usage  of  aU  agency  and  professional 
services  In  the  Interest  ot  rehabilitation,  and 
has  stimulated  otbers  In  the  Add  to  Join  him 
In  tbeee  efforts.  His  leadership  In  esUbllsh- 
Ing  effective  control  measures  and  expanded 
rehabUltaUoD  aarrloes  to  epileptics  and  other 
neglected  groujjs  have  required  a  dedication 
to  meet  and  deal  with  community  resistance, 
apathy,  and  fear  which  few  others  have 
shown.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  respect  In 
wblcb  he  Is  bald  by  community  leaders  and 
Industrialists  have  helped  to  oTcroome  bar- 
riers against  the  handicapped  throughout 
the  area  and  State. 

MU4UMK  D.  CHAMsna,  Ph.  D., 
Chief,  Ptjfchology  Service.  VA  Center. 
Daifton,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Am,  In  abort,  has  been  a  leader  In  the 
ifw^tQ^i  oooununlty  of  Dayton,  O.  His  leader- 
ali4>  has  been  met  not  only  In  his  own  pri- 
vate prestige  but  in  the  Utstrumentatlon  ot 
advancing  modem  medical  tedmlques  to  the 
area  aiid  laaUy  being  a  servant  and  adviser 
aad   the   leader  of   the  crusaders   for   the 
betterment  In  the  treatment,  services  and 
•mploynmtt  of  the  phystoally  handicapped. 
Lao  H.  Fbkncb,  MX)., 
Director  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Re- 
Habattmtio».  St.  KUtabeth  Medical 
Centar,  Dajftom,  Ohio. 
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HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  BEFRESENTATTVES 

Thundav.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
personally  appeared  before  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Hduae  of  RepresentatiYes  and  tiwtifled  in 
support  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
Because  this  act  is  so  necessary  to  the 
farmers  of  America  and  because  the  farm 
credit  system  has  been  so  successful  in 
the  past  in  aiding  America's  farmers,  I 
thought  it  adrlsahle  to  share  my  testi- 
mony with  my  colleagues. 

For  these  reasons,  I  enclose  my  re- 
marks before  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  during  the  rural  development  hear- 
ings of  this  distinguished  Committee.  I  con- 
sider the  legislation  I  am  about  to  discuss, 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  which  I  have 
co-sponsored,  to  be  a  most  crucial  and  urgent 
pleoe  of  legislation.  The  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  great,  but  none  la  greater  than  the 
need  for  capital. 

In  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System, 
farmers  have  built  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
bringing  this  badly  needed  capital  Into  rural 
America.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  banks 
of  the  Systent — that  Is.   the   Federal   land 
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banks,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  the  banks  for  cooperative — ^thiongb  the 
sale  of  securities — bonds  and  debentures — 
the  proceeds  from  which  are  transfCrmed  by 
these  banks  Into  loan  funds  for  their  farmer- 
members  and  their  cooperatives.  It  should 
be  noted,  too,  that  this  process  of  going  to 
the  money  market  for  funds  Is  a  concept  the 
Federal  land  banks  pioneered  many  years 
ago,  one  In  a  succession  of  Innovations  the 
System  has  brought  to  agricultural  lending. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  how  Im- 
portant this  resources  for  capital  Is  for  the 
farmers  of  my  Congressional  District. 

For  example,  there  are  two  production 
credit  associations  providing  short  and  Inter- 
mediate term  credit  to  farmers  In  my  Dis- 
trict. They  are  the  Jackson  Production  Credit 
Association  and  the  Lebanon  Production 
Credit  Association.  For  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  farmers  borrowed  ♦H.BM,- 
000  from  the  Jackson  association  and  had 
«838,706  Invested  In  Its  capital  stock,  nirmer- 
members  of  the  Lebanon  PCA  have  t7M,4M 
Invested  In  lu  capital  stock  and  last  year 
Iwrrowed  over  $9,818,000  from  It. 

There  are  four  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions serving  farmers  In  my  District — the 
Federal  Land  Bank  Associations  of  Hlllsboro, 
Lebanon,  Washington  Court  House  and  Oal- 
llpolls.  Nearly  3.000  farmers  have  about  $38 
million  In  long-term  loans  outstanding 
through  those  associations. 

The  Louisville  Bank  for  Oooperattvee  alao 
serves  Its  many  member-coc^ieratlve  stock- 
holders In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee In  an  equally  distinctive  and  out- 
standing manner. 

We  have  all  heard  about,  or  been  exposed 
to,  the  many  changes  that  are  sweeping 
through  agriculture  and  Uie  rural  commu- 
nity. These  and  future  changes  dictate  the 
need  for  changes  In  the  ntrm  Credit  System 
If  It  Is  to  continue  as  a  vital,  viable  source 
of  credit  for  farmen  In  the  future  and.  In- 
deed, may  very  well  determine  whether  our 
traditional  family  farm  shall  continue  as  the 
dominant  force  within  agriculture. 

Tlius,  the  farmer-owners  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  come  to  us  today  with  sug- 
gestions for  changes  they  fed  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  present  and  future  credit  de- 
mands of  farmers,  just  as  their  fOrefhthen 
came  to  Congress  over  a  half-century  ago. 

In  1910,  these  farmers  received  our  help- 
both  monetary  and  advisory — and  they  seised 
upon  this  opportimlty  to  put  on  one  of  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  self-help  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  Not  only  did  they 
buQd  a  dependable  source  of  credit  suited  to 
their  needs,  but  they  repaid  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  the  process  and  now  operate  a 
completely  self-sustaining  System,  with  no 
Oovemntent  Assistance. 

How  will  these  proposed  changes  help 
fanners?  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  land 
banks,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  would 
permit- greater  flexibility  of  mortgage  lend- 
ing to  farmers  and  ranchers,  removing  the 
restriction  which  limits  loans  to  66  percent 
of  the  farm's  appraised  value.  Removing  this 
restriction  wo\ild  place  more  of  the  new  loan 
responsibility  on  the  Banks  and  could  be 
especially  Important  to  able  young  farmers 
strug^lng  to  acquire  adequate  financing  to 
get  into  farming. 

More  importantly.  It  would  permit  the 
land  banks  to  give  more  weight  to  factors 
other  than  collateral  In  making  loans.  It 
would  place  greater  Importance  on  the  man — 
his  managerial  skills,  repayment  capacity, 
his  ettmlng  ability  and  other  factors. 

We've  heard  much  about  the  price-cost 
squeeze  in  agriculture.  The  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  would  help  fanners  cut  machinery 
costs  by  authorizing  production  credit  as- 
sociations to  finance  farm-related  business- 
es. An  example  of  this  type  of  business  Is  a 
custom  service  operator,  such  as  a  custom 
combiner,  custom  sprayer  or  cusU^n  pruner. 
Because  of  soaring  equipment  costs  and  use 
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of  larger  farm  madilnery.  there  la  an  In- 
creaiMag  uae  among  tamers  of  custom  serv- 
loes.  With  this  autlMitty.  PCAs  could  help 
flU  credit  g^ia  In  this  area  by  ItwaBoing  such 
off-farm  enterprises  whleh  petfosm  on-taim 
servicee.  Many  of  tbeee  enterprises  would  be 
operated  by  part-time  or  former  farmers. 
Thus,  it  could  help  create  new  jobs. 

As  for  the  banks  for  oooperattvee.  the  act 
would  adjust  eliglbUlty  requirement*  to  bor- 
row from  theee  banks,  enabling  the  banks 
to  serve  a  wider  segment  of  the  credit  needs 
of  farmer  cooperatives,  which  would  assist 
also  In  rural  development  and  in  the  farmers' 
goal  of  obtaining  a  larger  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar. 

Earlier  in  your  bearings,  a  number  of 
Ideas  were  presented  to  assist  in  rural  devel- 
opment, most  of  whi<^  would  require  out- 
lays of  money.  I  would  point  out  that  there 
Is  a  feature  In  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
that  will  asetot  the  rural  develoi»nent  effort, 
but  coet  the  taxpayers  nothing  at  all.  I 
refer  to  the  offer  of  the  System  to  make 
loans  for  non-farm  rural  homes,  an  aoUon, 
If  approved,  that  would  fill  an  existing  credM 
gap  and.  thus,  aid  rural  area  development. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the  chal- 
lenges facing  rural  America  are  tremendous. 
In  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  we  have  an 
example  of  one  of  our  honored  organiza- 
tions— the  Farm  Credit  System — expressing  a 
wllllngnees  to  shoulder  a  share  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. Based  on  perfonnanee  akme.  I 
believe  it  merits  this  <^portuntty. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLUSTER 


aw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  as  a  natkm  cele- 
brated one  of  the  most  significant  an- 
niversaries we  have — ^that  of  our  birth  as 
a  country.  The  FourUi  of  July,  for  our 
forefathers,  was  the  end  of  a  long,  hard- 
fought  dream.  For  us,  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  world  In  which  we,  as  UJ3.  citi- 
zens, can  today  live  in  freedom  and 
Uberty. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  so  shortly  after  the  celebration  of 
our  own  Independence  Day  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  there  are  over  a  bil- 
lion people  In  this  world  not  as  blessed 
as  we.  Where  we  have  195  years  of  our 
freedom  tis  a  firm  pillar  behind  us.  there 
are  many  who  still  struggle  for  their's. 

Uving  in  the  United  States,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  Imagine  the  atmosphere  of  op- 
pression and  fear  which  the  people  In 
these  captive  nations  face  each  day.  Yet 
one-third  of  humanity  continues  to  live 
under  these  conditions. 

Some  22  countries  in  the  world  are 
subjugated  to  this  life.  Including  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  East  Germany, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia.  Estonia. 
White  Ruthenia.  R<»nanla.  Bulgaria, 
North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet, 
Cossackla,  Turkestan,  and  Cuba. 

I  have  met  many  in  my  own  second  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  who  tell  me  of  the  hard- 
ships these  peivle  bear.  Many  tell  from 
their  own  personal  experience.  Others 
have  families  and  loved  ones  there  still. 

In  these  people  is  a  heritage  and  rich- 
ness of  background  which  we  all  recog- 
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nlze  ts  a  valuable  part  of  Ametica.  Many 
came  to  our  country  with  nothing,  some 
without  even  the  basic  language  skills. 
Through  their  own  hard  work  and  per- 
severence.  they  have  built  lives  for  thcm- 
sdves  and  worlds  for  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

This  is  the  type  of  person  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  come  to  v 
from  the  now -captive  nations.  And,  im- 
fortunately,  this  is  the  type  of  person  who 
is  forced  to  live  there  still.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
freedom  and  independence  for  these 
people. 

Those  who  trace  their  origins  to  the 
captive  nations  were  once  able  to  speak 
of  their  lands  with  a  ring  of  national 
pride  and  national  purpose.  They  speak 
with  sadness  now.  They  once  had  an 
Identity  separate  and  apart  from  othur 
nations,  yet  linked  to  other  coimtrtes 
through  a  common  respect.  Today  their 
freedoms  lie  buried  underneath  regimes 
of  totalitarianism.  Their  hopes,  however, 
are  sUll  very  much  alive. 

Every  human  is  bom  with  the  desire 
for  freedom.  Deprivation  of  liberty  does 
not  destroy  the  desire  for  it.  And  so  long 
as  freedom  exists  somewhere  in  the 
world,  as  long  as  free  people  remain  un- 
■nfffllT"*^"  In  their  determination  to  keep 
freedom  alive,  hope  will  flourish  in  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Westam  Hemisphere. 

It  Is  crudally  Important  for  us  to 
morally  sustain  the  hope  and  faith  of  the 
captive  peoples  in  their  eventual  free- 
dom and,  of  course,  our  preserved  free- 
dom, too.  For  anyone  who  needs  proof, 
we  need  only  to  look  to  what  haiwened 
In  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  the  mass  In- 
carceration of  Jewish,  Ukranlan.  Rus- 
sian, and  other  heroic  dissidents  In  1969, 
the  Polish  unrest  in  1970 — the  list  goes 
on. 

Along  with  the  hundreds  of  my  friends 
who  trace  their  origins  to  the  captive  na- 
tions, and  thousands  of  others  vrtio  have 
deep  oonoem,  I  emphasize  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  support  the  establishmoit  of 
democratic  principles  and  eventual  free- 
dom for  these  subjugated  peoples.  We 
look  to  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
cannot  live  as  we  do  with  immen.se  sad- 
ness and  hope  that  Ci4>tive  Nations  Week 
win  give  renewed  Impetus  In  our  deter- 
mination for  a  future  w(u-ld  of  peace  and 
freedom. 


VFA  OFFICERS  A£H3RE88  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BREAKFAST 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

ow  nxiNuu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundug,  Jviy  22.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
I  am  with  a  group  of  Future  Fanners  of 
America  I  feel  refreshed  about  the  fu- 
ture— the  future  of  farming  and  the 
future,  tn  a  broader  sense,  of  America 
Itself.  A  refreshed  outlocA  for  the  future 
was  presented  to  many  of  our  colleagues 
at  a  breakfast  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Future  Farmers  of  America  this  morn- 
ing which  I  was  privileged  to  host. 

The  honor  was  mine.  I  am  certain,  be- 
cause the  current  mtttonal  preddent  of 
the  FFA  is  J.  Dan  I<ehmann,  an  out- 
standing young  man  from  my  district  in 
west-central  Illinois.  He  lives  in  Pleas- 
ant Plains,  HL 

lliose  of  us  who  attended  the  break- 
fast meeting  learned  that  being  a  Future 
Farmer  today  means  a  lot  more  than 
preparation  for  a  career  tilling  the  sofl. 
The  study  of  vocational  agriculture  to- 
day encompasses  a  wide  spectrum  of 
career  opportunities  for  young  men  and 
women  interested  in  positions  vital  to 
those  who  do  choose  to  become  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Several  of  these  opportu- 
nities were  outlined  for  us  this  morning. 

All  too  many  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  look 
at  agriculture  as  fanning  and  ranching 
and  nothing  more.  A  few  years  back  the 
FFA  had  as  its  slogan  during  National 
FFA  Week,  "Agriculture  Is  More  Than 
Farming."  It  certainly  is  and  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
current  n%f<o"<^i  FFA  oCBcers  relating 
just  what  the  FFA  considers  agriculture 
to  be. 

Attached  as  part  of  these  remarks  are 
the  statements  of  the  respective  nattonal 
FFA  officers  at  the  congresslonAl  break- 
fast today.  I  commend  their  messages  to 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress — ^both  rural 
district  Reiffesentatives  and  urban 
Members: 

Statxment   bt   J.    Dam   Lehmait.   Natiomsi. 
FFA  PaxamKMT,  Pixasant  Pixats,  Iix. 

It's  hard  to  beUeve  that  another  National 
FFA  Convention  is  only  3  months  away  and 
our  year  as  National  Officers  soon  will  end. 
This  win  give  way  to  the  opportunity  for 
six  new  young  people  to  accept  the  duties 
and  ehaU«igee  of  being  a  nattonal  olBoer. 
We  recently  flgiired  that  together  we  trav- 
eled a  total  of  more  than  a  quarter  at  a 
million  miles  refveaentlng  TPA  members 
during  the  past  year.  It's  been  a  reward- 
ing and  educational  experience  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  many  new  friends  we've  made. 

But  as  we've  traveled  It  seems  we're  always 
being  asked  several  questions.  Often  they 
go  Tnm<«t>iine  uke  thls.  "So  you're  a  student 
of  vocational  agrlcultorer*  "I  thought  we 
had  tHenty  ot  farmers  In  this  natHwi.  Isn't 
that  why  we  have  a  surplus  of  food?"  "WeU 
how  eome  they're  stUI  teaching  agriculture 
in  high  schools?" 

Our  answer  to  this  question  by  now  is  well 
rehearsed.  "Yes,  I'm  a  student  of  vocational 
agriculture,  but  like  about  70%  of  my  feOow 
FFA  members  I  probably  wont  go  back  to 
the  farm.  Agriculture  is  changing.  Farms 
are  larger  and  m<»e  efficient  so  that  one 
family  farm  now  produces  as  much  as  three 
or  four  only  20  years  ago.  Farmers  also  rely 
more  heavily  on  outside  businesses  that 
specialise  In  processing,  distribution,  mar- 
keting and  many  other  farm  sei  vices." 

"It  Is  this  ares  we  call  agribusiness  that 
many  of  my  ttUow  FFA  members  wUl  be 
engaged.  For  that  reason,  we  stiU  have  vo- 
cattonal  agriculture  In  our  high  schools  bat 
the  program  Is  changing  and  expanding  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  and  the  Industry 
of  agriculture.  In  fact  the  vocational  agri- 
culture program  in  many  parts  of  the  nation 
Is  coming  to  be  known  as  vocatloiuU  agri- 
business education." 

What  Is  agribusiness  education  and  what 
does  It  Include?  I'd  like  to  c&Il  on  my  fellow 
officers  to  explain  how  FFA  members  are 
youth  with  a  purpose  in  this  educational 
program. 
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Mkaks  FAamm 

(By  Oeorge  Alien,  Nattonal  FFA  Vice 
President,  Basiton.  N.7.) 
FnmerB  and  ranchers  are  the  producers 
of  otir  nation's  food  and  fiber.  Todays  farmer 
has  to  be  a  highly  efficient  and  productive 
businessman.  Gone  Is  the  day  when  a  farmer 
or  hired  msmager  could  get  by  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education.  Farmers  and  farm 
managers  need  a  broad  knowledge  of  soil 
science,  farm  management  and  accounting, 
mechanics,  animal  science,  agrienltural 
economics  and  many  other  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. We  are  optlmistte  about  the  future  of 
production  agriculture.  The  nation  wlU  al- 
ways need  good  farmers  and  agriinulneas 
education  programs  will  eoatlnue  to  provlda 
the  technical  training  they  need. 

AoaiBusiKEss  Means  Sufplt  Arm  Ssavicz 
(By  John  McCulley,  National  FFA  Secretary, 
MaUn,  Oreg.) 
Modem  farmers  operating  large  acreages 
and  handling  large  numbers  of  livestock 
have  come  to  rely  on  competent  businesses 
to  provide  them  with  supplies  and  services 
they  need  to  op>erate.  Farm  suppliers  provide 
materials  such  as  seed,  feed,  fertUlaer,  fkrm 
equipment  and  operating  capital.  Today, 
more  and  more  farm  supUers  also  provide 
professional  know-how  and  skilled  wcskers 
to  apply  fertUizers  and  chemicals  as  weQ  as 
to  buUd  farm  bufldlngs  and  perform  other 
services  farmers  need.  For  students  who  have 
an  interest  in  agribusiness,  want  to  work 
with  farmers,  and  have  a  keen  sense  of  serv- 
ing others,  supply  and  service  occupations 
are  cfaaUenglng  careers.  Vocational  agribusi- 
ness courses  and  work  experience  placement 
with  farm  suppUera  prspaie  students  for 
careers  in  supply  and  servlee. 

Aoanrnsrirass  Mkams  Faocsssura 
(By  Dan  Dooley.  Natl<mal  FAA  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Manford.  Calif.) 
Ihe  demand  for  high  quality  xtroducta 
attracttvely  packaged  has  never  been  greater. 
Students  in  agricultural  prodvicts  courses 
are  learning  to  provide  the  kind  of  products 
oodsumers  rtemaiMl  In  the  maikei  plaee  by 
studying  the  Industry  that  pcoceases  the 
nation's  agricultural  crops  and  livestock 
producta.  The  agribustnass  education  pro- 
gram glvee  them  the  neoeasary  knowledge 
in  basic  food  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  man- 
agement. For  most  agilbuainesB  students, 
classroom  work  In  processing  Is  oomhlned 
with  cooperative  work  experience  In  proc- 
rwislng  facilities. 

AoanuBiintsa  IIbaks  Mthswics 
(By  Jim  Beard,  Ifetlooal  FFA  Vice  President, 

Beggs,  Okla.) 
Ask  most  any  farmer  what  service  he 
needs  most  and  heU  probably  teu  you  good 
dependable  service  for  his  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  era  of  the  farmer  as  a  "shade 
tree  mechanic"  is  long  gone.  It  takes  special 
know-how  and  special  tools  to  repair  muderu 
complex  farm  machinery.  Farmers  today  rely 
cm  trained  mechanics  and  electricians  who 
have  had  special  training  in  hydra\ilics, 
agriciUtxutil  electrification,  gascdine  and 
dlesel  engine  repair  and  maintenance,  and 
a  host  of  other  technical  sublects.  Students 
leam  the  fundamentals  of  these  subjects  in 
vocational  agribusiness  education. 

AcBiBosmss  Mbanb  Natobal  Bisouscks  and 
ExvixoiriixirxAi.  Scmtca 

(By  Dan  Dooley,  Nattonal  FAA  Vice  President. 
Hanford,  CaUf.) 
Concern  for  the  environment  and  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  reaourees  has  been 
a  major  fketor  tn  tnereaslng  ttie  number  of 
career  opportunltlee  In  natural  rasourees  and 
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uiTlroniiMotal  ■etono.  For  atudants  who  are 
Intancted  In  th*  oat  of  doon  and  ««nt  to 
pUjr  Kb  mettf  roU  In  taqtrovlnf  tb*  Motogy 
of  our  nation,  tban  an  many  satiBfjrlng 
occopatUnw  Vooatlonal  agrUnialna«  traln- 
tnc  htfpa  th«m  prepare  for  careers  by  gjvlng 
tb«m  knowladge  of  soU  scleDce.  aoU  and 
water  oonaerratlon.  economies,  wildlife  oon- 
Mrratioo  and  recreational  manafement. 

AoammonBa  Ukamb  HoancuLruix 
(By  Wayne  Humpbxvys,  National  VFA  Vice 

Presldant.  Crawfordsrllle,  Iowa) 
Have  yon  erer  noticed  bow  many  places  sell 
or  use  ornamental  and  garden  plants  tbeae 
daysr  Ornamentals,  garden  plants  and  eren 
trees  and  sbrabbery  can  now  be  puretaaaed  In 
many  local  grooery  and  drug  stares  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  roadside  stands  and 
nniMTles.  Or  consider  aU  the  golf  courses, 
parks  and  landscaped  buUdlngi  aU  aeroas  the 
nation  that  purchase  plants  and  hire  people 
to  care  for  them.  These  are  some  iTun^»inions 
at  the  of^ortunltles  In  the  ''"'^"'"e  hortl- 
eolture  Industry.  There  Is  a  wide  range  of 
career  opportunity.  Krerythlng  from  manag- 
ing a  greenhouse  to  caring  for  plants  and 
marketing  and  dUtrlbutlng  horticultural 
products.  Many  vocational  agnbuslnesB  de- 
partments now  have  greenhoiises  as  wtfl  as 
good  occupational  experience  programs.  They 
teach  courses  In  greenhouse  management, 
lanrtsraping.  flower  arrangement  and  other 
skills  needed  In  the  care  and  operation  of 
horticultural  business. 

Aaamrsnntas  BIsans  FosjorntT 
(By  Oeorge  Allen.  National  FPA  Vice 
FresldeDt,  Easton,  N.T.) 
For  the  student  who  likes  the  out  of  doors, 
there's  a  career  in  Forestry.  Thirty-three  per- 
cent of  our  nation  is  covered  with  tomsta.  In 
addition  to  federal  and  state  forests  there 
are  many  privately  owned  woodlands.  The 
trend  to  more  leisure  time,  the  new  emphasis 
on  ecology  and  the  heavy  demand  for  wood 
products  has  created  a  new  interest  in  our 
nation's  forests.  High  school  vocational  agrl- 
buslneas  programs  can  prepare  studento  for 
careers  as  forestry  aides,  forestry  engineers, 
technicians,  loggers,  sawmill  operators,  or 
state  and  national  forest  employees. 

AooinoifAi.  arATKifzirr  it  J.  Dam  Lshmann, 
Natiomaz.  ^A  PasamsHT 

Mow  you've  seen  the  seven  areas  of  agrl- 
buatnoas  In  which  we  are  training  leaders  for 
tomctrow.  In  1970  more  than  aiS.OOO  students 
were  enrolled  in  high  school  in  off -farm  agrl- 
bualness  programs  compared  to  only  182,000 
m  1M0  and  1S9.000  in  1068.  We  look  for  this 
trend  to  continue  with  a  growing  number  of 
stodents  engaged  in  off-farm  agribusinesB 
occupations. 

Another  trend  we  expect  to  continue  Is  the 
need  for  advanced  education  in  agribusinesB. 
As  the  agneultund  Industry  becomes  move 
and  more  technical,  students  are  finding  that 
advanced  education  at  two  and  four  years 
educational  InstltutioDa  is  necessary.  The  na- 
tlon'B  vocational  agriculture  program  has 
traditionally  been  a  feeder  system  for  two 
year  post  secondary  programs  and  agricultxure 
ocdlegea. 

The  FFA  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  class- 
room instructional  program  in  vocational 
agribusiness.  It  provides  a  laboratory  for  the 
practical  application  of  lessons  taught.  ^A 
aetlvitiea  strees  cooperation,  leadership  and 
good  dtiaenahip. 

Through  the  National  FFA  Foundation 
which  is  qwnsored  by  businees.  Industry,  or- 
ganlaatmna  and  Individuals,  the  FPA  pro- 
vldea  awards  in  all  the  major  areas  of  agri- 
buslness  we've  talked  about  here  today.  These 
awards  are  an  Incentive  encouraging  PFA 
members  to  excel  in  their  occupational  ex- 
perience program  and  to  develop  their  leader- 
ship abUtty. 
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HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  niUTB  CAIOUMA 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  BXFRS8KMTATIVBB 

Thundav.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
the  South  has  been  forced  to  endure 
taunts  and  holier-than-thou  preach- 
ments from  some  people  In  other  sections 
of  the  country  relative  to  school  desegre- 
gation. While  doing  Its  best  to  maintain 
calm  throughout  a  period  of  major  social 
change,  the  South  has  found  these  con- 
stant ravings  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
an  orderly  transition.  No  one  can  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  such  flnger-polntlng 
from  Individuals  far  removed  from  the 
situation  without  some  feeling  of  resent- 
ment. 

But  there  Is  an  additional  factor  which 
makes  such  gratuitous  advice  even  harder 
for  the  South  to  swallow.  That  Is,  we 
suspect  that  behind  the  pious  words  of 
those  self -annolnted  champions  of  forced 
Integration  In  the  South,  there  breathes 
a  soul  of  pure  hypocrisy.  Whenever  the 
slightest  hint  of  school  Integration  Is 
heard  In  their  own  backyard — though 
never  approaching  the  level  experienced 
in  the  South — they  shrink  in  horror  and 
move  to  the  suburbs.  All  who  are  honest 
with  themselves  acknowledge  this  to  be 
the  case,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  us  have  wondered  exactly  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  the  problems  con- 
nected with  school  Integration  are  differ- 
ent In  other  areas  of  the  country.  We 
have  been  curious  about  how  other  peo- 
ide  deal  with  the  situation  and  what  their 
attitudes  really  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  South  Carolina's  largest 
newspaper,  the  State,  recently  made  a 
great  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  true  picture.  The  paper  sent  three 
of  its  most  outstanding  reporters  on  a 
tour  of  areas  outside  the  South  to  seek 
out  the  attitudes  of  school  officials, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students,  on  the 
issue  of  school  Integration  and  how  it 
should  behandled.  The  reporters — Lee 
Bandy.  Washington  Bureau  chief;  Kent 
Krell.  special  assignments  writer;  and  Le- 
vona  F^e,  Qovemment  affairs  writer — 
responded  with  an  excellent  six-part 
series  entitled  "School  Integration:  A 
Double  Standard?" 

This  Is  an  extremely  valuable  study, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  its 
message,  I  include  it  In  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccou: 

Db  JtnuE,   Dk  Facto — ^Two  Srs  op  Rxnxa 
(By  Kent  KreU) 

Booeevelt  High  School,  a  solid  brick  struc- 
ture built  in  1003,  lends  an  air  of  sturdy, 
Bchc^arly  isolation  to  the  seedy  inner  city 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  big  building  sits  back  off  West  Srd 
Street  at  the  end  of  block  after  relentless 
block  of  shoeshlne  parlors,  bars  and  Aiabby 
storefronts,  many  of  them  festooned  with 
cryptic  and  often  crude  stickers,  reflective 
of  bla^  militancy. 

One  apparently  lifeless  store  prodatms  it- 
self the  headquarten  of  "The  National  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Pascism." 


Booeevelt  High  symbollaes  a  legal  and  so- 
ciological paradox  which  has  baeoma  a  source 
of  puxalament,  frustration,  resentment  and 
outright  annoyance  to  many  Americans  above 
and  btHow  The  Ifason  Dixon  line. 

Sctiools  like  Rooeevelt  High  in  Dayton, 
High  in  Buffalo,  N.T..  and  Oeorge 
Mather  Porbes  Elementary  in  Rochester,  N.T., 
are  the  black  embodiment  of  so-called  de 
facto  segregation.  Their  student  bodiee  are 
almost  totally  Negro. 

Contrarily.  South  Park  High  in  Buffalo  and 
Northland  High  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  the 
white  embodiment  of  de  facto  segregation. 

Since  Bfay  17,  19&4.  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  segregation  In  the  public  schools 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  federal  au- 
thorities have  pursued  a  aealous  assault  on 
so-called  de  Jure  segregation  in  the  South. 
The  target  was  clearly  state  laws  which  for- 
bade mixing  of  the  races  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  historic  rule  on  dejure  segregation  di- 
rectly involved  schools  in  South  Carolina, 
Kansas,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Seventeen  other  eouthem  or 
border  states  with  segregation  laws  were  in- 
volved Indirectly.  Their  defense  was  largely 
built  around  a  1898  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  upheld  the  constitntionaUty  of  "sep- 
arate, but  equal"  schools  for  whites  and 
Negroes. 

Now  civil  rights  acUvlsts  and  the  n.S.  Ce- 
partment  of  Health,  Bducation  and  Welfare 
are  scrutlnlxing  de  facto  segregation  in  the 
North.  This  Is  a  situation  where  housing  pat- 
terns in  a  neighborhood  have  brought  about 
virtual  isolation  of  the  raoee  in  the  area's 
schools.  

Last  month,  HEW  raieaaed  the  results  of 
a  nationwide  survey  which  showed  that  pub- 
lie  M^ool  integration  in  the  South  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  two  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  showed  that 
school  Integration  in  many  Northern  metro- 
politan areas  has  declined  significantly. 

According  to  HEW.  the  percentage  of  black 
students  in  the  IT.S.  attending  majority 
white  schools  mcreaaed  from  38  per  cent 
In  the  fan  of  1988  to  33  per  cent  in  the  fall  of 
1870.  HEW  attributes  the  Increase  almost 
whoUy  to  the  increase  of  Integration  in  the 
South. 

Is  the  law  as  applied  differently  to  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  school  ssgregatlon  in  the  North 
and  South  fair  and  Justified? 

One  of  the  first  to  raise  the  question  in  a 
public  forum  and  pique  the  national  con- 
science was  liberal  U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbl- 
ooff,  D-Conn.,  a  former  HEW  secretary  under 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

Last  year  in  a  strange  political  mating. 
Riblcoff  Joined  with  Southern  conservatives 
in  the  Senate  to  suggeet  that  the  federal 
government  was  applying  a  double  standard 
in  its  enforcement  of  deeegregation  edicts. 

A  recent  survey  by  The  State  of  five  North- 
em  school  districts  reflected'  a  variety  of  re- 
sponses with  respect  to  the  validity  and  mo- 
rality of  school  segregation  In  thoee  areas. 

ClvU  rights  spokesmen  and  some  educators 
in  Trenton,  N.J.,  Dayton  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  N.T.,  said 
de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation  were  eq\ially 
injiurious  and  should  be  attacked  as  co- 
evils. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  school  offlclals 
and  others,  including  some  Negroes,  defended 
de  facto  segregation  by  advocating  the  legit- 
imacy of  neighborhood  schotds.  Such  atti- 
tudes were  often  accompanied  by  sympa- 
thetic expression  for  the  South. 

As  iSn.  Naomi  Flnlay,  a  white  mother  in 
Dayton,  Cttilo,  put  it:  "I  do  feel  for  the 
South.  They  have  been  discriminated  ag.'klnst 
when  it's  come  to  schools. 

"It  looks  to  me  the  carpetbaggers  are 
back  in  the  guise  of  HEW." 

Many  of  thoee  who  attack  apparent  de 
facto  segregation  actually  claim  it  Is  merely 
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a  subtle  form  of  de  Jure  segregation  and 
hence  a  palpable  violation  of  the  courts. 

They  point  to  rulings  by  local  school 
boards  which  lend  to  perpetuate  segregation 
patterns.  Specifically,  they  cite  gerryman- 
dered school  boundaries  along  racial  lines 
and  restrictive  transfer  regulations.  Includ- 
ing the  bbsence  of  free  busing. 

De  facto  segregation  exists  largely  because 
cf  the  widespread  existence  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  and  the  autonomy 
cf  many  local  school  boards.  In  recent  editor- 
ials addressed  to  the  situation,  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  News  wrote: 

"Past  boards  and  adminlEtrattons  have  in- 
dulged themselves  In  enough  overtly  segre- 
gation actions  to  make  the  system  as  vulner- 
able as  the  Jim  Crow  schools  In  the  South  . . 
It  would  be  unfair  to  exempt  the  white  kids 
ofsubiurbla  .  .  . 

"Countywlde  school  integration  would  be 
larger  but  less  socially  disruptive  than  city- 
wide  desegregation  .  .  .  Pace  it:  We  are  all 
lumps  in  the  same  cottage  cheese.  We  cant 
get  out  of  that  so  we  might  as  well  get  on 
with  it." 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Qlatt,  director  of  the  Mid- 
west Institute  for  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities at  Ohio  State  University  in  Colum- 
bus, believes  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  rul- 
ing in  the  Charlotte,  N.C..  school  case  can  be 
applied  to  de  facto  segregation  In  the  North. 
The  court  said  school  offlclals  must  use  aU 
available  tools,  including  gerrymandered  dis- 
tricts and  perhaps  even  free  transportation 
to  achieve  racial  balancing. 

The  high  tribunal  said  federal  Judges 
should  exercise  their  powers  "to  fashion  a 
remedy  that  will  assure  a  unitary  school 
system." 

Speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger,  the  Supreme  Court  said  neighbor- 
hood school  zoning  Is  unconstltntionai  if  it 
does  not  accomplish  desegregation. 

"All  things  being  equal .  with  no  history  of 
dlscrlmliuttion,  it  might  well  be  desirable  to 
assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their  homes. 

"But  all  things  are  not  equal  In  the  sys- 
tem that  has  been  deliberately  constructed 
and  maintained  to  enforce  racial  segrega- 
tion." 

Some  Southern  school  officials  and  lawyers 
have  objected  to  their  present  de  Jure  status, 
claiming: 

Since  HEW  has  previously  declared  some 
districts  In  compliance  with  Its  requirements, 
they  should  have  achieved  at  least  the  status 
of  de  facto  segregation,  passing  from  under 
the  de  Jure  umbrella  despite  the  1971  Char- 
lotte uAotA  rilling. 

That  the  de  Jure  concept  has  an  ex  post 
facto  or  retroactive  flavor  since  enforced 
segregation  had  been  held  legal  by  the  federal 
courts  prior  to  the  1954  school  ruling. 

Dr.  Olatt  contends  the  legality  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North  will  in  all  probabU- 
ity  have  to  wait  on  a  case  dealing  specifically 
with  a  Northern  district  and  the  historical 
proMems  peculiar  to  it. 

Dr.  Qlatt,  43,  whose  soft,  sing-song  accent 
still  bears  its  Louisiana  origins,  thinks  the 
North  may  be  as  much  as  a  decade  or  longer 
behind  the  South  In  achieving  complete  de- 
segregation of  Its  schools. 

He  says  the  federally-funded  Desegrega- 
tion Institute  he  heads  at  08U  is  evidence 
that  the  government  is  willing  now  "to  ease" 
into  and  face  up  to  the  problems  of  segrega- 
tion above  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

PhUlp  Rebold.  a  white  civil  rights  attorney 
in  Dayton,  believes  that  a  May  28  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  may  hold  the  answer  to 
school  desegregation  issues  In  the  North.  The 
appellate  court  affirmed  a  district  Judge's 
ruling  that  the  Pontlac.  Mich.,  Board  of 
Education  was  guilty  of  de  Jure  segregation 
when  it  "intentionally  utilized  the  power  at 
their  dt^>osal  to  locate  new  schools  and  ar- 
range boundaries  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
petuate the  pattern  of  segregaUoa  .  .  ." 
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One  Northern  official  who  Is  ptUBled  and 
irritated  by  the  federal  government's  ap- 
proach to  school  integration  is  Ttenton,  N.J.. 
Mayor  Arthur  J.  Holland. 

Citing  racial  tension  over  school  desegrega- 
tion. Mayor  Holland  observed: 

"I  cant  understand  why  HEW  (U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare) doeant  intervene.  Our  de  facto  segre- 
gation is  a  result  of  more  subtle  forms  of 
de  Jure  segregation." 

Richard  Plsher,  an  executive  member  of 
the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Teachers  Association,  said 
HEW  would  not  have  to  look  hard  to  find 
examples  of  de  Jure  segregation  In  Buffalo. 
He  cited  zoning  rulings  by  the  local  board 
which  have  turned  schools  Into  one-race 
institutions. 

"I'm  probably  bting  pragmatic,"  says 
Joseph  L.  Davis,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  city  schools,  "but  I  do 
think  there  is  a  difference  between  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  segregation.  One  Involves  the 
wilful  act  of  a  duly  constituted  governmental 
atrthortty  while  the  other  does  not." 

However,  Davis  acknowledges  the  results 
of  de  facto  and  de  J\u«  segregation — ^racial 
isolation  of  students — can  be  the  same. 

"I  favor  Integrated  education  by  laws  and 
conviction,"  says  Davis,  adding  that  the  lo- 
gistical problems  of  massive  biising  from 
one  nei^borhood  to  another  can  cause  "tre- 
mendous" fiscal  and  emotional  problems. 

Many  of  thOEe  hoping  to  perpetuate  the 
neighborhood  scttool  concept — and,  inhere- 
ently,  the  characteristics  of  de  facto  segre- 
gatkm — cite  a  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruling  In  a  Cincinnati  school  case. 

In  essence,  the  appellate  comt  found  that 
a  school  board  cannot  be  held  resp<xisible 
for  existing  housing  and  economic  patterns. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  court  said  the 
board  Is  not  required  to  re-arrange  school 
boundary  lines  adding: 

"We  were  of  the  belief  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibited  enf<Mved  segregation  but  DID 
NOT  require  enforced  Integration." 

Citing  the  safety  factor  and  travel  hazards 
involved  in  widespread  busing,  the  court  said 
topographical  characteristics,  such  as  riven 
and  lakes,  and  man-made  barriers,  such  as 
railroads,  may  be  be  taken  into  aocoimt  in 
establishing  boundary  lines. 

The  Cincinnati  case  was  appealed  to  the 
XSB.  SuiHvme  Court,  but  on  May  3,  1971,  the 
court  refuaed  to  review  it. 

HEW :  Wx  Lack  AxrrHoamr 
(By  Lee  Bandy) 

Washington. — Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department  officials  generally  agree 
with  President  Nixon  that  a  certain  anujunt 
of  hypocrisy  exists  in  the  North  in  regard 
to  school  desegregation.  But  they  also  claim 
they  have  very  little,  if  any,  real  authority  to 
deal  with  it. 

Most  of  the  racial  isolation  outside  the 
South,  they  say,  is  caused  by  de  facto  seg- 
regation resulting  from  private  decisions, 
housing  patterns  and  other  so-called  volun- 
tary action. 

And  thus  far,  they  contend,  neither  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  nor  Congress  has  given  HSW 
a  mandate  to  deal  with  this  form  of  seg- 
regatiotL 

The  Senate  has  consistently  rejected  efforts 
by  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblooff,  D-Gonn.,  a  former 
HEW  secretary  under  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration, to  treat  de  facto  and  de  Jure  seg- 
regation alike. 

And  the  high  tribunal  has  shied  away  from 
the  de  facto  Issue,  choosing  instead  to  deal 
with  racial  discrimination  matters  caused  by 
offldal  aetlona. 

However,  HEW  says  It  isnt  using  Congress 
or  the  federal  courts  as  a  shield  to  hide 
behind,  or  to  cover  up  what  aome  Southern* 
era  believe  is  "inaction"  In  the  North. 

liSfal  action,  however.  Is  proceeding  in 
several  non-Southern  eitiea.  "There  is  mce* 
movement  in  the  North  than  people  gen- 
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erally  suspect,"  said  J.  Stanley  FotUnger, 
HEWs  civil  rights  director. 

He  said  action  is  proceeding  in  several 
different  forms — through  state  administra- 
tive orders  (some  Northern  areas  have  state- 
Imposed  racial  balance  plans) ,  federal  court 
suits  and  HEW  compliance  reviews. 

Federal  school  desegregation  suits  are 
pending  In  four  cities:  Pasadena,  Calif.. 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Chicago,  and  TTi/<i«T»«pr>ii. 
Ind.  And  HEW  compliance  reviews  or  orders 
have  either  been  completed  or  are  under  way 
In  about  80  non-Southern  communities. 

Some  of  those  include  Buffalo,  N.T.,  Bos- 
ton, Wichita,  Kan.,  Femdale,  Mich..  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Racine,  Mich.,  which 
have  pockets  of  racial  isolation. 

Where  discrimination  Is  found  as  a  result 
of  official  action — like  gerrymandered  itcho^l 
districts  or  teacher  assignments — HEW  says 
It  has  applied  the  law  In  the  san^  manner  as 
It  has  in  the  South.  But  this  is  h«^ii—  the 
situation,  which  previously  had  been  con- 
sidered de  facto,  was  reaUy  found  to  be  de 
Jiire. 

"The  only  difference  In  making  the  case," 
Pottinger  said,  "is  that  it's  easier  to  find  dis- 
crimination in  the  South  because  it  was  the 
law  of  the  land." 

The  discrimination  in  the  North  has  been 
more  subtle  in  that  it  was  never  made  a  part 
of  the  pul3lic  record. 

Trenton.  NJ.,  Mayor  Arthur  J.  Holland 
admitted.  "Our  de  facto  aegregatlon  Is  a 
result  of  more  subtle  fbnns  of  de  Jure 
segregation." 

And  PotUnger  said,  this  is  what  makes 
HEW's  Job  more  diiBcult  outside  the  South, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  department  haa 
assigned  80  investigators  to  scour  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  vestiges  of  '<<y'1mlfation 
compared  with  S2  In  Dixie. 

"Over  a  period  of  time,  it's  even  more 
difficTilt  to  make  a  case  in  the  North.  Ifa 
more  arduoiis.  It  takes  many  more  hours  to 
find  a  violation,"  the  dvU  rights  director 
contended. 

A  black  dvll  rights  investigator,  who  pre- 
viously was  assigned  to  the  South,  said.  "I 
find  many  of  the  same  problenu  In  the  North 
but  they  caU  it  de  facto  .  .  .  and  conse- 
quently it  takes  twice  as  long  to  decide  a 
case." 

Be  claimed  that  present  law  "does  not 
reach  massive  segregation  as  it  Is  in  the 
North  . .  .  racial  Isolation  Is  our  biggeat  prob- 
lem up  North,  and  proving  it's  a  result  at 
official  action  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  do." 

HEW  has  targeted  500  school  districts 
where  heavy  racial  isolation  exists  and  efforts 
are  being  stepped  up  in  these  areas  to  deter- 
mine the  cause. 

Pottinger  said  that  short  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  de  facto  or  a  mandate  from 
Congress.  HEW  will  only  be  able  to  go  so  fat 
in  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  racial  bal- 
ance in  some  non-Southern  cities. 

But,  he  added:  "If  we  had  the  authority, 
we  would  be  aorely  lacking.  In  aU  honesty, 
if  we  did  not  move  against  the  North  with 
the  same  vigor  we  had  moved  in  the  South." 

The  hangup  came  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation, 
Pottinger  claimed,  while  arguing  the  two  are 
not  clearly  understood. 

"The  legal  distinctions  have  led  us  to  dis- 
crepancies in  results,"  he  said,  noting  the 
South  Is  now  far  ahead  of  the  North  in  the 
amount  of  school  desegregation. 

"But  legally  speaking,  there's  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it,"  Pottinger  eomplalned.  Be 
vigoroiisiy  denied  his  ofice  has  an  anti-South 
blaa  Just  because  most  of  its  fire  has  been 
directed  acalnst  Dljde.  "That  simply  la  not 
true,"  the  eivU  rights  director  declared. 

Rocasna  Has  "A  Dcai.  BrnaaC 
(By  Lsvona  Page) 
RocHKSTxa,  N.T. — "We  have  a  dual  system,** 
says  David  R.  Branch,  Rochester  sdwol  board 
prsaldent. 
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"Th»  KdtooU  In  BochMter  w«  aegregated 
btmme  oi  the  goverzunant's  refusal  to  do 
•nytlilng  about  boualng  and  tbe  past  rafusala 
or  tha  aehool  board  to  do  anything  moi« 
about  tlM  aebools,"  he  azplalned. 

Like  moat  of  Iti  northern  neighbon, 
Bocbeeter  baa  seen  ita  schooU  become  mora 
and  mora  black  as  Southern  Negroes  migrat- 
ed to  the  dty  and  native  whites  fled  to  tha 
auburba. 

Branch,  a  liberal  Democrat  elected  last 
Norember,  sought  to  reverse  this  trend  when 
ha  led  the  board  in  a  3-to-a  adoption  this 
aprlng  of  a  busing  plan  designed  to  achieve 
a  racial  tialanca  in  moat  of  the  district's 
schools  thU  fall. 

Shortly  after  the  board's  action.  Branch's 
house  In  an  Integrated  Rochester  nelghbor- 
hood  was  the  target  for  protesting  white 
parents  who  doaked  themsalTca  in  white 
abaata  and  staged  a  round-the-clock  picket 
for  nearly  two  weeks.  White  students  and 
parents  alao  picketed  tha  school  district 
haadquartera. 

The  protaatars  were  members  of  the  United 
Schools  Association,  a  oonser^atlye  group, 
then  headed  by  Dr.  LouU  A.  CerulU.  a  Roches- 
ter surgeoQ  and  general  praeUtloner  who 
■erred  on  the  school  board  for  10  years  and 
praoadad  Branch  as  chairman.  Last  month, 
tha  Damootsts  nominated  Oamlll  for  a  post 
OQ  dty  ooundL 

Oerum  contends  that  tha  protaaters  wve 
maTarlcks  from  his  group  and  ha  had  advised 
tham  agalnat  doonlng  the  i^Uta  sheets.  But 
defending  their  Ku  Kluz  Klan-style  garb,  be 
eommented,  "Tbe  sheets  can  connote  cer- 
tain thlnga  to  oartaln  people,  but  don't  forget 
1l>at  people  alao  wear  white  gowns  when  they 
graduate  ftom  ooUege." 

Hm  black  community,  which  was  pushing 
daaagregatlon  efforts  a  year  ago,  has  now 
withdrawn  support  and  Is  contending  that 
"a  black  diild  doeant  have  to  sit  next  to  a 
white  child  to  get  a  good  educatton." 

"I  dont  know  what  brought  about  the 
Change,"  said  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Washington, 
a  native  of  Camden,  S.C.,  and  now  a  teacher 
In  the  Bocheatar  scbods. 

Mrs.  Washington,  who  taught  at  Colum- 
bia's Booker  T.  Washington  High  for  seven 
years  iMfcra  moving  north  In  IMO,  said,  'I 
guess  the  attitude  among  blacks  has  changed 
because  of  this  business  about  white  teach- 
ers not  relating  to  blacks  and  the  whole 
concept  of  "black  U  beautiful.'  The  blacks 
now  feel  that  white  schooU  dont  educate 
Hack  children  and  it  has  just  been  a  matter 
Oif  brain  washing  In  the  past." 

The  prospect  of  deaegregatlon  is  provok- 
ing as  many  anxieties  among  white  teachers 
In  Bocheatar  as  it  did  last  year  when  mas- 
■tve  mixing  under  federal  pressure  todk  place 
in  Ocdumbla. 

"The  general  feeling  is  one  of  being  ap- 
prehensive about  the  fall,"  said  Lynne  Mar- 
quardt.  a  young  white  naUve  New  Yorker 
with  four  years'  teaching  experience  at  91- 
par-«ent-whlte  Charlotte  High  in  Rocheater. 
Tliat  aehool  will  be  converted  to  a  Junior 
high  and  will  be  41  per  cent  black  next  faU. 

Miss  Marquardt  continued,  "many  of  the 
teachers,  induding  myself,  have  never  been 
in  a  raaUy  integrated  situation  and  we  are 
wondering  if  wa  have  been  adequately  pre- 
pared to  face  it." 

Rocheater's  busing  plan  represents  the 
district's  first  major  desegregation  effort,  al- 
though the  school  board  has  been  passing 
resdutlons  favoring  radaUy  balanced  schools 
since  August.  1963. 

In  the  f aU  of  1084.  the  same  year  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  was  passed,  Bochester  schools  be- 
gan  operating  on  a  type  of  "freedom  of 
choice"  deaegregatlon  plan,  Jiist  as  did  the 
Cdimibia  schools.  In  Bochester,  about  600 
blacks  chose  to  enroll  in  predominantly 
white  schools  that  year,  compared  to  22  In 
Cdumbla. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  when  Columbia  was 
preparing  to  begin  its  massive  miTing  plan 
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under  federal  auparvlalon.  the  Bepubllcan- 
domlnatad  Bocheatar  adiool  board  voted  3- 
to-2  along  party  Unaa  against  a  ■rmiwg  and 
busing  plan  that  would  have  achieved  a 
racial  balance  In  all  sdioola. 

Rocheater's  black  community,  which  was 
then  supporting  deaegregaUon,  Joined  with 
liberal  whltea  to  put  pressure  on  the  board 
and  that  resulted  in  adoption  of  a  lonlng 
plan  to  racially  balance  seven  of  the  city's 
64  schools  last  year.  The  open  enrollment 
(or  freedom  of  choice)  program  continued, 
allowing  1,340  minority  race  students,  in- 
cluding Spanish -sumamed  pupils,  to  trans- 
fer to  predominantly  white  schools  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  while  185  whites  trans- 
ferred to  black  schools  in  the  core  of  the 
Inner  city. 

Another  637  black  students  were  bussed 
to  white  suburban  schools  outside  the  dis- 
trict In  a  special  program  with  special  fed- 
eral aid. 

Dtirlng  the  last  school  year.  Rochester  bad 
a  total  student  population  of  about  45,500, 
of  which  about  15.100  were  Negroes.  The  pro- 
jected ratio  for  next  year  is  about  60  per 
cent  white  to  40  per  cent  non-white  and 
the  district  is  attempting  to  achieve  that 
balance  in  most  of  the  schools. 

Despite  last  year's  transfers,  44.2  per  cent 
of  the  city's  Negro  students  remained  In 
schools  that  were  80  to  100  per  cent  black 
according  to  a  Jime  report  compiled  by  tha 
n.S.  Department  of  Health.  Sducation  and 
Welfare.  That  flgtire  was  8.8  per  cent  below 
tha  53  per  cent  of  Negro  students  in  Co- 
lumbia who  remained  in  schools  80  per  cent 
or  more  black  this  past  year. 

Although  Rochester's  desegregation  plan 
was  described  in  a  laudatory  1968  HXW  re- 
port oa  how  five  U.S.  school  systems  desegre- 
gated, its  schools  have  actually  been  grad- 
ually  becoming  more  black. 

HEW  has  never  made  any  effort  to  require 
more  desegregation  in  Bochester.  The  per- 
centage of  blacks  enrolled  In  schools  80  to 
100  per  cent  black  has  Increased  10  per  cent 
since  1968,  while  the  total  number  of  black 
students  has  Increased  only  4  par  cent  in  that 
period 

SMoa  blacks  accuse  the  dty  of  hypocrisy. 

"I've  never  seen  such  hypocrisy  in  all  my 
Ufa  as  I've  seen  here  in  the  last  two  years 
on  the  subject  of  desegregation,"  said  Henry 
M.  WUllams.  a  Texas  native  and  o;m  of 
Rochester's  two  Negro  aehool  principals. 

"It's  Just  unbelievable,"  Williams  con- 
tinued. "At  least  in  the  BouUi  we  admitted 
we  had  a  problem,  but  in  this  region  there  Is 
wholesale  refusal  to  admit  there  is  a  problem. 
When  this  occths,  you  dont  be^n  to  resolve 
the  problem." 

During  a  stint  with  the  Air  Force,  at  the 
age  of  16,  Williams  was  sent  to  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base.  8.  C,  and  while  there,  decided  to 
finish  his  high  echoed  education.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Lincoln  High  In  Sumter  in  1949 
when  "Strom  Thurmond  was  governor."  Later 
he  returned  to  Texas  and  entered  the  edu- 
cation profession.  He  was  a  school  prln- 
dpal  when  desegregation  took  place  and  says 
he  was  "relegated  to  a  position  of  question- 
able validity."  Infuriated  at  his  treatment,  he 
left  the  school  system  and  taught  at  two 
black  colleges  before  accepting  a  Job  as  the 
first  black  high  school  principal  in  Rochester 
two  years  ago. 

"After  16  years  in  education  in  Texas  and 
coming  to  this  region,  I  expected  to  find  a 
more  progressive  school  situation  and  a  mora 
progressive  racial  dlmate,"  Williams  con- 
tinued. "Instead,  I  found  intensive  polariza- 
tion, great  apprehension,  fear  and  a  gulf  of 
misunderstanding.  In  short,  the  state  of  hu- 
man relations  is  operating  at  a  VMy  low 
level." 

He  added,  "Being  a  native  Southerner,  it  Ir- 
ritates me  that  the  South  has  been  vilified 
for  so  long  and  I  think  it's  time  the  spotlight 
was  held  up  to  some  of  the  other  areas." 

As  for  Rochaatar's  desegregation  plan  that 
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wlU  go  into  effect  thla  fall,  Williams  said  he 
U  "cautloualy  optimistic"  and  said  he  hopes 
human  relattons  workshops  being  conducted 
this  summer  will  help  prepare  teachers  for 
the  change. 

School  board  member  Mrs.  Dorothy  Phil- 
lips, a  Republican  who  voted  against  part  of 
the  desegregation  plan,  says  the  black  sup- 
port for  it  has  diminished  "because  it  is  stUI 
the  black  kids  who  will  do  aU  the  traveling 
at  the  early  ages." 

The  only  Negro  on  the  Rochester  board, 
Mrs.  Wyoma  Best,  a  native  of  Norfcdk,  Va., 
says  black  opposition  to  the  plan  "is  not  a 
valid  position  because  we  have  Involved  both 
communities.  We  are  not  Just  talking  about 
pushing  bodies  around." 

She  added,  "I  dont  feel  a  chUd,  black  or 
white,  gets  a  quality  education  in  a  segre- 
gated facility.  He  needs  to  be  where  he  can 
learn  about  all  ciUtures." 

School  desegregation,  at  the  moment,  is 
one  of  Rochester's  hottest  political  Issues. 
The  Republican-dominated  city  ooxincil  has 
no  power  to  veto  the  Democratic-dominated 
school  board's  desegregation  plan,  but  the 
council  did  seise  on  a  way  to  use  its  clout 
whan  the  school  budget  came  up  for  ap- 
proval. The  council  trimmed  the  budget  by 
8875.000 — the  exact  amoimt  set  aside  for  the 
dtys  cost  of  busing  tha  pupils  under  the  new 
desegregation  plan.  Tbe  school  system  is 
trimming  costs  in  other  areas  to  make  up  for 
the  cut. 

In  another  move,  the  county's  Republican 
legislative  delegation  passed  legislation  in- 
creasing tha  school  board  size  from  five  to 
seven  members  and  making  the  offices  non- 
political,  effective  by  tbe  November  election. 
Democrats  say  that  was  an  effort  by  the  OOP 
to  regain  control  of  tbe  board  and  reverse  the 
desegregation  plan. 

Gordon  J.  DeHond.  one  of  the  two  Be- 
publlcans  now  on  the  board,  said  he  would 
not  vote  for  reversal  even  if  the  OOP  does 
gain  control  in  November. 

"If  a  new  board  con>ee  in  and  reverses  the 
plan,  that  would  be  de  Jure  segregation."  De- 
Hond said,  meaning  that  the  segregation 
would  be  the  resvUt  of  an  official  action, 
wlilch  dearly  has  been  ruled  by  the  federal 
courts  to  be  unlawful.  De  facto  segregation, 
which  exists  In  many  northern  dtles  as  the 
result  of  housing  patterns,  has  to  this  point 
not  been  ruled  on  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Last  spring  when  the  board  voted  against 
a  desegregation  plan,  blacks  brought  suit, 
charging  the  board  with  being  guilty  of  de 
Jura  segregation.  It  U  still  pending,  but  is 
expected  to  be  dropped  after  implementa- 
ion  of  the  plan  this  fall. 

DeHond,  a  fwmer  schod  teacher  and  the 
only  native  of  Rochester  on  the  school  board, 
says  some  board  members  are  "up  tight" 
about  being  accused  of  de  Jure  segregation. 
He  contends  that  Is  Just  used  as  an  ^xc^iat 
for  not  making  revisions  in  tha  plan  to  aUow 
for  simpler  aoning  patterns  and  more  choice 
for  the  students  in  tha  schods  they  want  to 
attend. 

A  oonservative  who  usuaUy  wins  the  votes 
of  those  opposed  to  deaegregatlon,  DeH<Mid 
aald  he  la  against  radal  balancing  and  the 
destruction  of  the  neighborhood  schod  con- 
cept. "Th»«  has  always  been  a  type  of  segre- 
gation— either  ethnic,  racial,  economic  or  re- 
ligious. It's  only  natural  for  pe<9le  to  want 
to  belong  to  their  own  group  and  to  be  co- 
hesive in  that  sense.  I  don't  think  it  U  the 
function  of  the  schods  to  try  to  make  sodety 
homogenous  I  dont  think  that's  possible  or 
desirable." 

Dr.  Cerulli,  a  native  of  Rochester  who 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Alabama  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  foot- 
ball coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  ^>eaks  for  his 
neighbors  in  the  Charlotte  secUon  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  city  school  district.  A 
heavily  Italian  community,  the  area, 
stretches  up  toward  Lake  Ontario  and  Is  the 
farthest  point  away  from  the  inner-city  black 
ghetto  achods.  Parenta  there  reaant  the  Idea 
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of  their  cblldren  being  bused  to  tha  inner 
dty. 

"The  worry  Is  not  so  much  a  fear  about 
the  quality  of  education  as  it  is  that  you 
dont  know  what's  happening  to  your  kid 
while  he's  m  school,"  Cerulli  said. 

"I  would  never  send  a  child  of  mine  to 
some  of  those  neighborhoods,  espedally  a 
little  girl  six,  seven  or  eight  years  old." 

Cerulli  said  as  a  physician  he  was  called  to 
several  schods  during  the  past  year  to  treat 
students  wounded  in  racial  disturbances. 
Local  officials  said  about  half  a  dozen  stu- 
dents had  been  hospitalized  after  such  Inci- 
dents and  one  young  white  man,  a  non-stu- 
dent, had  his  arm  hacked  with  a  meat  cleaver 
when  he  entered  into  a  racial  squabble  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  at  tbe  Charlotte 
school. 

"When  I  went  to  the  high  schod,"  Cerulli 
said,  "we  bad  blacks  in  our  classes  then,  but 
the  number  was  minimal  and  we  didn't  have 
any  trouble. 

"Now  there  are  a  lot  of  blacks  who  have 
migrated  from  the  South  and  they  are  a 
different  type.  They  have  things  all  pent  up 
within  them  and  they  come  to  a  place  like 
Rochester  and  let  these  things  go  and  we 
have  trouble." 

He  said  when  he  was  on  the  Rochester 
school  board  and  president  of  the  Big  Six 
organization,  which  Includes  boards  from 
New  York's  largest  cities,  he  had  conferences 
with  Oov.  Ndson  Rockefeller  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  aUnp  tbe  migration  of  South- 
ern Negroes. 

"We  tracked  this  down  and  found  that 
they  come  mostly  from  Orlando,  Fla.,  and 
some  small  town  in  South  Carolina,"  Cerulli 
said.  "Rockefdler  wanted  to  have  a  study  to 
find  out  why  they  were  leaving  there  and 
coming  here  and  what  we  could  do  to  help 
the  governors  of  those  states  keep  those  peo- 
ple there.  One  reason  they  came  here  is  for 
higher  welfare  payments,  but  not  much  has 
been  done  about  it." 

In  the  cases  where  whites  have  voluntarily 
transferred  to  the  Inner  city  black  schools, 
most  have  enrolled  In  a  single  schod — Clara 
Barton  School  No.  2.  In  1966,  the  enrollment 
there  was  97.9  per  cent  black,  but  by  1969-70 
the  percentage  was  down  to  80.9.  A  major 
reason  that  school  became  attractive  to  some 
whites  )s  that,  with  the  help  of  federal  funds, 
it  began  offering  such  spedal  programs  as 
Par  Eastern  Studies.  French  for  Intermedi- 
ate grades  and  enrichment  programs  In  read- 
ing, mathematics  and  science. 

A  1970  report  by  the  school  district  office 
stated  that  while  integrated  classes  were  es- 
tablished at  the  school,  a  portion  of  the 
schod's  enrollment  remained  In  segregated 
classes  for  Instructional  piirposes. 

Under  Rochester's  plan  for  desegregation, 
steps  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  at  tbe  ele- 
mentary level  will  be  stretched  out  until 
1974,  to  allow  for  tbe  construction  of  several 
new  schools.  Schools  No.  2,  3,  and  4.  the  most 
segregated  of  the  inner  dty  elementary 
schools,  vrlll  not  be  balanced  until  1972  or 
1973. 

Tied  in  with  the  desegregation  of  the 
schools  is  a  reorganization  of  the  system's 
grade  structure,  which  now  has  kindergarten 
through  grade  6  grouped  as  elementary 
schools  and  grades  7-12  grouped  as  high 
schools  with  no  Junior  highs  in  between.  The 
plan  this  fall  is  to  convert  five  schools  to 
junior  highs  for  grades  7-8  and  five  senior 
highs  to  grades  9-12.  The  elementary  level 
organization,  which  will  go  Into  effect  grad- 
ually until  1974,  will  eventually  divide  the 
present  43  elementary  schools  Into  primary 
(grades  1-3)  and  intermediate  (grades  4-6). 

The  two  men  most  responsible  for  the  Im- 
plementaUon  of  tha  plans  ars  Santo  Pattl 
and  Richard  Siebert,  both  of  whom  are  prln- 
dpals  who  were  called  in  for  the  spedal  as- 
signment of  desegregating  and  reorganizing 
the  schools. 


Tliay  agree  that  aagregation  has  tnMUnil  in 
tha  Rochester  schools  because  of  housing 
patterns,  but  no  court  or  federal  agency  has 
ever  declared  it  to  be  wrong. 

Siebert  commented.  "In  my  opinion,  segre- 
gation by  whatever  name  you  call  It  la  un- 
just, whether  you  call  it  de  facto  or  de  jure. 
But  when  you  are  Jousting  with  ahadows,  it 
is  hard  to  come  to  grips  with  it." 

Pattl  added,  "When  legislation  forces  you 
to  look  at  segregation,  you  can't  get  around 
it.  If  the  court  came  out  now  against  de  facto 
segregation,  the  North  would  have  to  start 
looking  at  itself  more  closely." 

ROCHESTKR,   N.T.,  AT-A-GLANCK 

City  School  Population:  45,500  students 
(15,100  Negroes). 

Projected  1971-72  enrollment:  60  per  cent 
white  40  per  cent  nonwhlte. 

Percentage  of  blacks  in  predominantly  • 
black  schools:  44.2  per  cent. 

coLtncBiA.  ex.,  at-a-olamcx 
City  Public  School  PopuIaUon:  19,400  (61 

per  cent)  black  18,600  (49  per  cent)  white. 
Percentage   of   Blacks   In   Predominantly 

black  schools:  63  per  cent. 

SCBOOL    InTECBATION:     a    DOUBLB    SrANDAKD? 

BrrTEx  ScmsK  Mxmaczs  PuNoiNa 
(By  Kent  Krall) 

Dayton,  Ohio. — ^Daytonlans  are  bitterly 
divided  over  school  desegregation,  a  schism 
which  threatens  the  fiscal  underpinning  of 
public  education  in  this  southwestern  Ohio 
city. 

One  white  elected  school  official  says 
bluntly  there  would  be  "a  riot"  in  Dayton  if 
there  is  widespread  bxislng  to  accelerate  ra- 
cial mixing  in  the  schools.  A  black  soddoglst 
agrees  in  part:  "It  would  be  traumatic  to 
say  the  least  and  violent  at  most."  But,  he 
adds,  Dayton  schools  are  now  "a  disgrace" 
because  of  existing  segregation  patterns. 

One  side  of  the  controversy,  represented 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Dayton  Board  of 
Education,  essentially  favors  voluntary  ef- 
forts to  end  racial  isolation  in  the  dty 
schools. 

The  other  side,  represented  by  a  one-vote 
minority  of  the  school  board,  favors  reten- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  school  concept  and 
a  modified  form  of  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
assignment  of  pupils. 

Tied  to  the  specter  of  desegregation  is 
the  refusal  of  the  Dayton  voters  to  approve 
four  successive  proposals  In  the  past  16 
months  to  increase  local  taxes.  Renewal  of 
existing  levies  will  be  voted  on  in  November. 
A  negative  vote  then  would  predpitate  a 
financial  crisis. 

Wayne  M.  Carle,  superintendent  of  the 
Dayton  City  Schods  and  philoaophically  In 
tune  with  a  majority  of  the  schod  board, 
says  schools  might  have  to  close  In  late  Oc- 
tober for  lack  of  funds  and  not  reopen  until 
the  new  fiscal  year  which  begins  in  January. 
Local  taxes  underwrite  81  per  cent  of  the 
schools  in  Dayton.  On  the  average,  state 
funds  in  Ohio  contribute  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  public  education  on  the 
secondary  and  elementary  school  levels. 

Carle,  a  strong  advocate  of  full  desegrega- 
tion of  the  schools,  says  fiscal  and  radal  con- 
servatism are  major  factors  in  the  defeat  of 
two  tax  referendums  in  the  past  16  months. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  afraid  that  busea  are 
waiting  to  swoop  up  the  kids  and  take  them 
out  of  their  neighborhoods,"  said  Carle. 

The  controversy  over  desegregation,  sim- 
mering since  Carle  took  over  as  superintend- 
ent three  years  ago,  peaked  in  April  when 
the  botud  split  along  its  familiar  llberal- 
consM-vative  lines  and  voted  4-3,  to  work 
voluntarily  for  full  desegregation  of  the  dis- 
trict's 55,000  students. 

Diirlng  the  past  schod  year,  black  pupil* 


'  Between  80  and  100  per  cent  black. 


made  up  40.7  par  cant  of  ttia  total  adiool 
population,  but  under  existing  poUdaa  wera 
Isolated  to  the  point  where  cmly  13  par  cent 
of  them,  or  a4KX>  students,  were  in  predomi- 
nately white  schools. 

Actually,  17,900  of  the  total  nxmiber  of 
black  pupils,  or  77.8  per  cent,  are  In  achoda 
which  have  a  Negro  population  of  between  80 
and  100  per  cent.  Thirty-four  of  the  diatrict'a 
69  schools  fall  in  this  category. 

Blacks  were  far  less  Isolated  in  South 
Carolina's  largest  schod  districts  during 
1970-71.  For  instance,  <Mily  63  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  students  In  Columbia  were  in  schods 
where  the  black  population  was  between  80 
and  100  per  cent.  In  Greenville,  the  per- 
centage was  .6  while  in  Charleston  it  was 
69.9  per  cent. 

In  1968,  prtcw  to  implementatl(»x  of  a  free- 
dom of  enrollment  policy,  Negroes  made  up 
38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population 
in  Dayton  with  only  10.9  per  cent  or  2,488 
pupils  in  majority  white  schools. 

Officials  of  tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  started  ne- 
gotiating with  the  district  in  1968  about 
faculty  desegregation.  The  school  board 
agreed  4-3  to  a  vdtmtary  plan  under  which 
faculties  and  administrative  staffs  of  all 
schools  will  be  desegregated  this  fall  in  line 
with  the  district -wide  ratio  of  70  per  cent 
white  and  30  per  cent  black. 

One  report  circulated  that  HEW  had 
focused  on  deaegregatlon  in  Dayton  schods 
because  it  is  the  birthplace  ol  3.  Stanley 
Pottlnger,  HEW's  civil  rights  director.  Dr. 
Carle  puts  little  stock  in  the  report  since 
HEW's  Interest  in  Dayton  began  three  years 
ago  and  Pottlnger  did  not  assume  his  pres- 
ent job  until  1970.  Pottlnger  now  lists  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  as  his  home. 

The  faculty  desegregation  plan  and  plans 
for  integration  of  pupils  along  existing  ratios 
have  come  under  attack  from  Serving  Oiir 
Schools  (SOS)  committee,  represented  by 
the  minority  of  the  school  board  members. 

SOS  draws  most  of  its  support  from 
whites,  both  life-long  residents  and  those 
who  moved  here  by  the  thousands  from 
Appalachian  communities  In  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1950's  and  1960'8.  SOS  does  have  aome  black 
members,  howevw. 

The  three-member  conservative  contingent 
on  the  school  board  is  hopeful  of  becoming 
a  majority  after  the  November  general  elec- 
tions when  three  of  the  four  seats,  now  held 
by  liberals,  are  aa  tha  line. 

Mr.  Mlley  O.  Wllllamaon,  black  executive 
director  of  the  Dayton  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  says  the  dvll  rights  group  Is 
prepared  to  file  a  desegregation  svUt  against 
the  board  if  the  conservatives  gain  a  majority 
in  the  election. 

"We  can't  hide  behind  housing  anymore," 
said  Mr.  Williamson,  "We  can't  wait  that 
long. 

Some  moderates  on  the  deaegregatlon 
issue  have  argued  that  true  open  housing, 
required  by  local  and  state  law,  will  even- 
tually bring  about  desegregated  bousing 
patterns. 

Catalyst  for  the  voluntary  move  toward 
renkoval  of  a  dual  school  system  has  been 
Carle,  a  taciturn  Wyoming-born  Mormon  who 
feels  so  strongly  about  the  Immorality  of 
segregation  that  he  has  publldy  criticized 
his  church  for  its  refusal  to  ordain  Negroes 
as  ministers. 

He  predicts  that  "we're  headed  for  a 
catastrophe"  if  a  dual  society  exists  for  an- 
other decade. 

Carle  says  Dayton  schools  must  move  reso- 
lutely, and  hopefully  voluntarily,  toward 
complete  elimination  of  racial  isolation  in 
the  schools. 

"A  token  move  would  ba  aaU-defeating 
and  more  deetructiva  in  tha  long  run,"  ba 
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"W*  tMMl  to  omlook.  •moog  oar  pboblM 
•bout  tme»  In  tlUa  ooontrjr,  tbat,  fonda- 
mantany,  tirndk.  kldfi  tokda  to  do  battv  In 
Intofimtod  Utoattoos  and  white  kUts  do  no 
wone,"  M^B  Dr.  Caile. 

On  raolal  dlsord«r8  in  schools,  the  8ap«r- 
Intandant  oontonda  th«t  "KiT«n  •  nelat 
■oelaty,  teuton  la  Inarlteble  on  flnt  oi- 
eounter  (botmen  white*  and  blacks)." 

HoweTer  only  two  high  sohocds— one 
heaTlly  white  and  the  other  68  per  cent 
whits  wpei  lanced  diaruptlona  during  the 
past  Bdiool  year. 

Tyree  S.  Broomfleld,  a  black  sociologist 
who  head*  a  etvil  dlsordera-orlented  team 
within  the  Dayton  poUoe  department,  say*. 
*Tt'B  a  itligisiis  that  thara  Is  more  segngatton 
hate  today  than  ^^en  I  was  In  hl^  sehocd 
In  1900." 

M  that  time,  Booaeyalt  High  School,  which 
ha  attended,  waa  W  par  cent  white  and  86 
per  oent  blaok.  Now  Booaevelt  High,  loeated 
within  an  Inner  ctty  Itegro  nel^borhood.  Is 
tetany  taUMk. 

J.  ■momaa  Webb.  Boosevelt  High's  blaek 
^Ino^al,  and  a  native  at  Oadadan.  Ala.,  says. 
In  aoiiw  ways  X  feel  mac*  asgrsgated  hare 
Hiaa  In  the  South  where  I  grew  vp  .  .  . 

•VtV  sort  at  hUMm  here  like  a  pUte 
mimwm,m„mA  do^ni  In  tTout  of  you  at  a  resteu- 
imnt,  hot  lt%  thara."  Mya  Webb. 

The  Board  voted  4-8  to  work  towards  com- 
plete daaai^agBtlBn  at  the  Dayton  adMMls 
•Mar  both  Oarte  and  Jmm  Mwielnl.  a  ecm- 
venaw  oOoer  with  HBW's  dTll  rlghte 
adrlaed  It  that  local,  voluntary  ae> 
I  prefarable  to  fadetal  or  ooort  inter- 


Ifanolnl  tctd  the  sohool  board  rscently 
tbaA  a  thrss  ysar  atody  at  achool  da 
tlon  In  Dayton  showed  erldenoe  at 


A  party  adveaaary  of  Dr.  Cade  l*  Mrs.  Joae- 
phlaa  Ontf,  an  mdlana-bom  fonner  teacher 
and  one  at  the  three  oonaerratlTe  members 
•rtbaaehool  board. 

im.  Onff  aeonaaa  the  superlntenduit  of 
■Waning  oat"  Dayton  adMoU  for  •70,000— 
the  dtetilet  got  from  the  federal 
to  halp  In  ironing  oat  deeagra. 
tKttoB  laiililama 

"T.  baUava  in  nataral  Intagratloo,  not 
forced  Integratton."  aaya  Ifis.  Oroff. 

Mrs.  Oroff.  as  apokaamwa  for  aoe.  b^cka 
Iha  nelghbothood  adiool  eoneapt  and  open 
(fMadom  of  ehoioe  aa  It  was  moa* 
ad  la  tha  Sooth)  tat  aU  stodante 
on  avallablUty  of  apaee. 

I  of  aoRillmaBt  poUey,  approved 
fey  tha  aahool  board  In  180*.  provldaa  that 
^rtthla  oaitaln  UmMattena  any  student  In  the 
■ahoQl  ajBlais  Is  aUgiUa  to  attend  any  of  tt* 
■rtioolai  The  Umttattaiia  Inalada  require. 
■la  tha*  tpmam  ba  avaUabla  m  the  n- 
qossted  school,  that  special  eouisaa  be  at- 
tataahla  only  in  tha  amgaalad  achool  and 
Itaat  Ch«  papa-fe  piaaenua  m  tha  achool  would 
Improve  racial  balance  In  the  Institution.  If 
tha  tnarfar  laqoest  Is  apprwad,  tha  stu- 
dent moat  paovlds  his  own  tmnsporteUon  to 
tha  nawstfiooL 

Daring  the  paat  two  school  ysars.  408  sta- 
dents.  most  of  them  Idack,  transferred  undar 
tha  f>ssda»  of  annUmant  poUoy.  Daring  tha 
Orat  aamaalar  of  last  year  when  iflg  trans- 
fsts  waia  approved,  the  major  reaaou  cited 
ftar  dlsappanvlng  tanatana  waa  a  lack  of  daaa- 
Rwm  ^MMab  mioia  to  improve  radal 
halanee  not  ft  doaa  aaeoixL 

Dr.  Charlea  ▲.  CMatt,  an  Ohio  State  Unl- 
ventty  prctfssuM  who  la  director  of  the 
Mldweat  Xnstttote  tor  Bqual  Blaoatlanal 
Opportunltlae.  bellevea  that  a  raeant  UJB. 
Soprama  Ooort  mllag:  mvolvlnc  Charlotte, 
N.C..  achoda.  ooold  w*U  be  i^iplled  to  aag- 
regatton  In  Dayton  eehoola.  The  ruling, 
handed  down  In  April,  undarcute  the  neigh- 
borhood aehooi  eonoept  and  aays  tree  trans- 
portetloa  nnat  be  provided.  If  neeaaaary.  to 
bring  about  racial  balaaea  in  a  s^mmI 
dlatnot. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REltCARKS 

Dr.  CRatt,  who  has  worlwd  on  •  deaegrega- 
tlon  study  of  Dayton  schools,  notsd  that  the 
Supreme  Ooort  In  the  Chartotte  ease  held 
aa  unacceptable  the  aaaumptlcn  that  a 
adiool  is  daaegregated  when  tt  has  as  many 
as  10  percent  of  a  minority  race  In  Ite  stu- 
dent body. 

In  1970-71,  only  eight  of  Dayton's  68  ele- 
mentary schocds  bad  populations  where  tha 
minority  race  was  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 
Only  fotir  of  the  district's  11  high  schools 
and  student  bodies  v^iare  the  minority  race 
was  more  than  10  per  cent. 

What  would  hi^ipen  If  the  caiarlotte  achool 
ruling  la  Invoked  against  Dayton  schools  and. 
aa  a  consequence,  there  1*  wldaapread  busing 
of  pupils? 

"There  would  be  a  riot,"  aays  Mrs.  Oroff. 

Broomfleld,  whoae  Conflict  Management 
Team  has  repeatedly  had  great  suocasa  In 
keeping  the  lid  on  racial  dlaorders  In  the 
schools,  believes  the  restilte  of  wldeepread 
busing  WD\ild  be  tratunatlc  to  aay  the  least 
and  violent  at  most." 

Mrs.  Wanda  Wladman,  a  dvle  leader  from 
Bast  Dayton  and  a  stff -styled  nUddle-of-the- 
roader  on  the  schocd  Issoe,  saya,  "busing  Is 
never  going  to  be  the  answn  here.  Forced 
integration  Joat  wont  work." 

However,  MTs.  Wladman  haa  high  iwalse 
for  Dr.  Carl*  and  fhvora  desegregation  movea 
at  tha  hl^  achool  laveL 

Dr.  Oarla  and  the  malorlty  of  tha  board 
do  not  have  the  aoUd  baclrlng  of  the  Kegro 
community. 

Page  Ori^,  a  black  atudent  at  Central  Stote 
TTnlvacaUy.  says,  "we're  not  aa  concerned  with 
Integration  as  we  are  with  quality  educa- 
tlon." 

"We  dont  feel  wa  have  to  alt  next  to  a 
white  kid  m  order  to  leazn."  aays  Qray. 

Oiay  works  with  tha  Center  of  Study  of 
Student  Ottteenahlp  Bighte  and  neaponalbfll- 
tiaa,  a  legal  ombudsmaa  which  tries  to  make 
certain  the  righto  of  studente  are  properly 
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Mra.  Naomi  Flnlay.  a  irtilte  moUiar,  aays 
aha  objeote  to  moves  to  maka  sobools  laodal 
issue"  InstltutlouB.  She  says  rtte  took  her  sse- 
ond  grader  out  of  public  achool  beeaoae  of 
new  approaches  la  tesnhlng  and  eoirlealum. 

"X  brieve  ocganiaed.  dlselpllned  s<a>)eet 
matter  ahooM  be  taught."  aha  explained. 
"Bot.  mstaad.  IbeyYa  mors  Interaated  in 
creative  aiplocation  and  aooh." 

nank  Oamau,  a  SS-yaar-oM  white  eml- 
graa  fton  Kantooky  and  aa  orgaalaar  of  the 
Amarloan  Independent  Party  In  Ttajtao.  is 
•van  btonter: 

"WoYe  wasting  waamj  on  living  art  and 
mottvatlon  In  tha  aohcola.  .  .  .  Why  ahoold 
we  spend  money  so  kids  can  att  on  tha  floor 
and  look  like  a  banch  of  plga  and  bang 
around  en  ptoeea  of  mnate  that  lent  moalef 

•Ttearting;  writing  and  arlthmatle  shoold 
ba  taoght,"  says  Oamatt:  "Tha  rest  wlU  i 


and  tha  father 
of  Ave  ohUdraa.  mjm  ha  haa  ao  ohJeoOon  to 
'  awvlng  into  hie  naighbcr- 
>  aspraaasd  by  many  msm- 
of  thaaoa 
"X  baUava  la  opan  hooalng,"  aays  1*8.  Pin- 
lay,  whose  husband  la  an  SOS  candidato  for 
dty  eosBmlaBtonar.  "1  think  It  should  be  im- 
plemented. That  means  you  move  when  you 
have  tha  monay." 

Mia.  Oroff.  ttamayed  at  the  "racist"  tag 
plaoed  oo  tha  SOS  by  soma  Daytonlaas. 
notaa  that  •  blart  family  reoently  bought  a 
887,000  bona  In  her  neighborhood  and  adds: 
"I  havent  any  objection  If  they  come  in 
on  thalr  own." 

Ttemoir  STsnoc  Pumxtbd  bt  Pbab 
(By  Lsa  Bandy) 
TaxMToir,  NJ. — ^Tbe  Trenton  public  sdMMl 
system  Is  plagued  by  feai^-fsar  of  racial 
violence,  fear  of  black  dominance  In  some 
quarters,  fear  of  social  change,  and  fear  of 
the  unknown  next  September. 


And  while  thia  highly  asidoalva,  tMiaa  alt- 
uatlon  la  generally  acknowledged  by  super- 
intendents, school  board  mambera,  teachers. 
parente  and  studente  alike,  no  one  seems  to 
have  an  immediate  solution.  Some  even 
wonder  whether  there  Is  one. 

Regional iaatlon,  liKsludlng  busing  on  a 
massive  scale  across  district  lines,  has  been 
suggested.  But  no  one  apparently  wante  that 
except  those  charged  with  running  the  sys- 
tem and  members  of  the  so-called  black 
estebllshment  who  hlsUMlcally  have  advo- 
cated racial  balance. 

Acting  under  pressure  from  the  Stote 
Department  of  Education  last  October,  the 
Trenton  school  board  Instituted  a  token  bus- 
ing plan  Involving  only  156  dementary  stu- 
dents out  of  a  public  school  enrdlment  of 
some  17,000. 

The  propoaal  touched  off  a  spate  cf  bitter 
clashes  between  white  and  black  gangs,  mas- 
sive white  boycotting  and  the  dosing  of  all 
schools  for  two  days. 

The  66  white  children  who  were  to  be 
bused  to  the  pred<nnlnanUy  black  Parker 
Elementary  School  never  showed  up.  In  fact, 
16  of  them  left  the  system,  presumably  to 
attend  parochial  or  ivlvate  achocAs  in  the 
area.  Trenton  has  a  heavy  OathoUe  popa- 
latlon. 

Parente  of  black  studente  bdng  trans- 
ported to  the  largely  white  Franklin  and 
Waahlngton  Elementary  Schools  in  Cham- 
beraburg— a  tightly  knit  Italian-American 
community  in  the  heart  of  TYenton— asked 
for  protection  of  their  children.  White  par- 
ente were  preventing  minority  studente  from 
entering  the  schods  by  blocking  the  en- 
trance*. 

State  Bducatloa  Onmmlsatoner  Oart  L. 
Marburger  subsequently  rescinded  tha  forced 
bualng  plan  and  appealed  to  the  New  Jteaey 
courte  and  legislature  for  regional  solutions 
to  achieve  racial  balance  aeroas  district  llnea. 

H*  a^nowledged  tha  "oountar  inroductlv- 
Ity"  of  mandatOTy  budng  "to  correct  racial 
imbalance  In  Bchool  dlstrlete  with  a  majority 
of  minority  group  children. " 

A  voluntary  bualng  plan  followed  but 
faUed.  Only  87  atodamte  parttdpated. 

Badal  Imbalainoe  lacking  an  exact  defini- 
tion in  tha  atsta— Is  oonslderad  a  violation 
of  the  law  and  of  public  poUcy  of  New  Jeraey. 

The  unoOoUd  goldallna  aaya  a  aehooi  Is  out 
of  balanoa  if  tha  black  studsnt  population  in 
a  achod  gooa  above  SB  per  cent. 

Howavar.  Mafbuigar  says  this  concept 
"must  be  quasttoned"  for  dtlea  Uka  lYenton 
where  public  sohod  eniolmant  Is  70  par  cent 
black.  The  faculty  ia  70  per  cent  white. 

The  Bev.  Kent  L.  Klaer,  a  school  board 
member,  aays  no  matter  how  you  alios  It, 
Trenton  wm  and  up  with  a  radal  «««»»i«i«« 
In  any  of  the  aehools  dus  to  the  largdy  black 
enrollment  xmleaa  there  is  extreme  busing. 

Trenton,  a  northaastam  mdustrtal  dty 
located  on  tha  banks  of  the  DeUware  Blver. 
is  BuiTounded  by  suburban  townships  that  re- 
strict its  physical  growth. 

And  like  many  dtles  of  ita  slxe,  it  has 
suffered  a  i>opulatlon  loss  since  1950,  drop- 
ping from  about  128,000  to  an  estimated 
104,000  now.  The  census  verifies  another 
trend — a  white  exodus  to  surburbla  and  black 
migration  to  the  dty. 

Consequently,  the  onoe  predominantly 
white  public  school  system  has  become 
largely  black,  and  the  fear  among  profes- 
sionals is  that  unices  something  happens  to 
prevent  the  population  shift,  Trenton,  the 
state  capital.  wUl  beooma  a  ctty  with  an  aU- 
black  school  system  wtthln  ttte  next  13  years. 
It's  pretty  cloee  to  that  now  with  six  major- 
ity white  schools  out  of  81.  And  one  of 
theee — Junior  Two  Elementary — is  almost 
half  and  half. 

Many  white  studente — and  several  children 
from  mlddle-lnoome  black  famtUes — have  left 
the  public  school  system  to  attend  private 
and  parochial  facilities  in  the  i 
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Latest  statistics  show  that  only  about  32 
per  cent  of  white  children  attend  public 
schods,  compared  with  about  00  per  cent  of 
black  students  and  other  minorities. 

This  concerns  the  school  board  which  feds 
obligated  to  do  something  next  year  but  is 
inclined  to  do  nothing  In  order  to  preserve  an 
Integrated  system. 

School  Superintendent  Dr.  Ercell  Watson, 
a  precise  and  smooth-talking  olive  skinned 
black,  has  established  a  citizens  committee 
to  study  various  approaches  to  desegregation 
and  to  come  up  with  recommendations  for 
the  Bchod  board. 

He  acknowledges  the  task  Is  going  to  be 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  because  of  the 
many  shades  of  thinking  and  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  schools. 

"You  always  have  a  problem  when  the 
minority  becomes  the  majority,"  he  con- 
ceded. 

Asked  if  reglonallzatlon  is  the  answer,  Wat- 
son emphatically  responded:  "There's  no 
question." 

He  contended  that  bvising  per  se  is  of  no 
concern  to  the  parente.  "It's  what  hi^pens 
at  the  other  end,"  he  added,  noting  that 
parente  fear  for  their  children's  safety  once 
they  reach  the  scbod. 

Regardless  of  what  action,  if  any,  is  taken 
by  the  board  before  September,  the  superin- 
tendent eventually  expects  the  white  student 
population  "to  dwindle  down  to  almost 
nothing."  leaving  only  the  hard-core  who 
"will  have  their  backs  against  the  wall  and 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

And  while  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  see  the  whole  thing  die,  Watson  acknowl- 
edges, "we  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  work 
out  a  (racial  balance)  plan."  But  he  added, 
"we're  not  going  to  try  to  knock  down  any 
walls  like  we  did  last  year." 

Pressure  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  has 
come  entirdy  from  the  Stete  Department  of 
Education.  The  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department,  which  has  concentrated  Ite 
fire  in  the  South,  has  consistently  winked 
at  the  Trenton  problem. 

School  Board  President  John  F.  Tesauro,  a 
stocky  labor  consultent,  wearing  goggle-eye 
glasses  with  tinted  lens  and  heavy  sideburns, 
said  he'd  love  to  see  HEW  come  in  with  a 
meat  axe  and  force  busing  into  white  sub- 
urbia. 

Board  Vice  Chairman  James  E.  Mitohell,  a 
Negro,  agreed,  saying  "the  blacks  would  di^) 
their  hands"  if  the  federal  government  inter- 
vened. "I  think  HEW  should  come  in  and 
take  over,"  he  suggested. 

Mitohell  complained,  "we  have  too  many 
nice  liberals  up  North  telking  out  of  both 
sides  of  their  mouth.  Some  of  these  same 
people  who  rode  to  Mississippi  to  desegregate 
that  state  would  move  out  if  a  black  moved 
next  door  .  .  .  Trenton  is  worse  than  any 
school  district  in  the  country  in  regard  to 
racial  balance." 

Naido  Funari,  past  vice  president  of  People 
Against  Busing  and  a  member  of  the  super- 
intendent's citizens  committee  to  come  up 
with  a  solution,  says  Chambersbvirg  real- 
dente  "will  never  buy  busing"  if  it  involves 
their  children. 

He  says  the  Italian-American  community 
is  proud  of  ite  neighborhood  schools  and 
wante  to  keep  them.  Funari  insists  In  one 
breath  that  race  is  not  involved  but  then  in 
the  next  he  admlte  color  is  a  factor. 

"As  soon  as  there  is  racial  busing,"  he 
predicts,  "whites  will  leave  because  of  fear." 
In  fact,  he  predicts  a  drop  in  white  student 
enrollment  in  September  because  parente 
"don't  want  their  Idds  subjected  to  demon- 
stration and  harassment  again." 

Funari,  who  is  opposed  to  busing,  trans- 
porte  his  daughter  to  VUIa  Victoria  High,  a 
Catholic  school  in  the  suburbs,  out  of  fear 
of  racial  violence  at  Trenton  Central  High. 

William  D.  Walker,  an  assistant  to  Super- 
intendent Watson  and  former  principal  of 
Trenton  High,  admlte  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems at  the  only  public  high  school  in  the 


city.  He  claims  he  saw  more  trouble  then 
recently  in  two  days  than  he  observed  in  his 
whole  teniire  as  principal. 

Asked  if  it  were  racial,  he  replied,  "Tes, 
I  can't  lie  about  that." 

Walker,  a  WASP  (White  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant)  Republican,  has  held  various  po- 
sitions in  the  Trenton  school  system  for  82 
years.  And  during  that  time  has  seen  many 
changes  take  place  within  his  dty. 

He  lives  in  the  same  inner  city  neighbor- 
hood which  has  become  predominantly  black. 
But  this  doesn't  alarm  him.  He  says  the  con- 
duct is  good  and  "no  one  has  thrown  a  rock 
through  my  window."  However.  Walker  con- 
cedes if  the  area  l>ecomes  a  sliun,  hell  move. 

The  assistant  sui>erintendent  says  most 
whites  who've  fled  to  the  suburbs  have  done 
so  because  of  fear  of  crime,  drugs  and  vio- 
lence. And  consequently,  he  adds,  commu- 
nity support  and  participation  in  the  schools 
have  declined  considerably — especially  since 
the  riots  following  Martin  Luther  King's  as- 
sassination in  1067. 

Walker  is  very  pessimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture, claiming  "there  is  no  answer  to  the 
problem."  He  said  he  would  welcome  HKW 
pressure,  but  questioned  whether  it  would 
be  successful.  While  Trenton  would  prob- 
ably buy  regionallaed  busing.  Walker  ex- 
pressed confidence  the  suburban  townships 
wouldn't. 

And  he's  apparently  right.  Supertntendente 
in  all  three  neighboring  townships — Ewing, 
lAwrence  and  Hamilton — ^predict  trouble 
"like  you've  never  seen  it  before"  if  busing 
across  district  lines  is  forced  upon  them. 

Ewing  has  adopted  a  racial  balance  plan 
for  September,  but  black  students  population 
will  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent  in  any 
school.  All  faclUtles  will  be  largely  white. 

Ewing  Superintendent  David  Brittain,  who 
was  principal  of  the  Clinton,  Tenn.,  high 
school  in  1057  when  the  National  Ouard  was 
called  to  quell  riots  resulting  from  Integra- 
tion, admitted  this  plan  is  about  all  the 
community  is  ready  to  accept.  He  predicted 
serious  trouble  if  cross-town  busing  is  im- 
posed. 

Residents  in  neighl>orlng  Hamilton  town- 
ships rejected  a  |7.5  mllUon  bond  issue  for 
school  construction,  presumably  out  of  fear 
the  new  facilities  would  be  located  in  so- 
called  gray  areas  to  permit  more  blacks  and 
whites  to  go  to  school  together. 

And  the  Lawrence  School  Board  produced 
a  recent  survey  showing  black  and  white  par- 
ents opposed  to  busing. 

Clyde  E.  Lelb,  special  assistant  to  the  state 
education  commissioner,  said  studies  have 
shown  If  black  student  population  in  a 
school  exceeds  25  per  cent,  "ndghborhoods 
start  to  go  down  hill  and  there's  a  sudden 
outflow  of  whites." 

Lelb  lives  across  the  river  in  wealthy  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  sends  his  children  to 
predominantly  white  schools. 

And  this  is  true  of  many  other  stete  and 
city  employes  who  reside  either  in  nearby 
Pennsylvania  or  the  Trenton  suburbs. 

Trenton  Mayor  Arthur  J.  Hdland  says 
white  parents  feel  it's  not  safe  to  send  their 
children  to  public  schools  here.  "They  are 
afraid  their  kids  will  be  Jumped  or  money 
demanded  of  them,"  he  said,  wbUe  pointing 
out  "we  already  have  16  guards  in  Trenton 
High  School  and  need  them  increasingly." 

And  then  he  added.  "I  don't  care  if  it 
takes  on  an  atmosphere  of  a  prison.  We've 
got  to  guarantee  parente  they  can  send  their 
kids  to  school  In  safety  ...  in  the  mean- 
time, we  should  take  out  of  the  system  those 
who  are  chronically  disruptive." 

Holland  traced  the  city's  "turning  point" 
to  the  race  riote  in  1067  and  last  October. 
"This  expedited  the  exodus  of  whites  who 
took  with  them  their  purchasing  power.  Con- 
sequently, we're  in  a  war  for  siurival." 

The  former  Rutgers  University  professor 
thinks  regionalisatton  through  school  bus- 
ing, residential  desegregation  and  assignment 


welfare  elidite  thiougboot  the  county  would 
provide  an  answer. 

"This  would,  at  least,  move  us  in  the  direc- 
tion cf  a  sodoeconomlc  h*i*«<'y  and  hdp  cool 
racial  tensions.  Also,  the  ire  of  the  people 
would  be  dtstrlbuted.  Here  it's  concentrated. 
I'm  for  distributing  the  iMoblems." 

As  for  Trenton's  school  problems,  Holland 
said,  "I  can't  understand  why  HEW  doesn't 
Intervene.  Our  de  facto  segregation  is  a  re- 
sult of  more  subtle  forms  of  de  Jure  segre- 
gation." 

Albert  "ISo"  Robinson,  director  of  United 
Progress,  Inc. — a  95  million  federally  funded 
anti-poverty  program — called  Trenton  the 
"up-South." 

"We  have  a  bunch  of  hypocrites  here," 
charged  the  ghetto  leader  who  claimed  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  black  children  care  that 
much  about  busing.  "It  doesn't  mean  that 
much.  But  I'm  for  it  because  It's  the  law." 
Wearing  a  moderate  Afro  hairdo  and  red 
plaid  Jacket  with  bright  red  pante.  black 
i>oots  and  matohing  accessories,  the  light- 
tanned  Negro  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
propped  his  legs  upon  his  desk,  and  spoke 
in  the  ghetto  brogue : 

"Listen,  man,  the  whole  problem  in  Tren- 
ton is  racial.  Tve  been  here;  baby,  for  36 
years.  I  know.  It's  a  fear  of  social  change.  And 
it's  the  deepest  fear.  Everylxxly  is  worried 
alMut  his  child  going  out  with  a  black. 
That's  what  It  is." 

The  anti-poverty  director  says  that  before 
the  school  situation  improves  in  Trenton  the 
system  itself  is  going  to  have  to  change. 
And  that's  not  going  to  come  about  he  feels, 
until  a  transformation  comes  "within  the 
home  and  people  themselves." 

Robinson  added,  "we  know  how  to  live 
with  the  whito  man.  He's  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  us." 

The  black  leader  sends  his  children  to  pri- 
vate schod  because  "education  in  Trenton 
is  inferior." 

Would  he  like  to  see  HEW  come  in  and 
force  regionalized  busing  in  the  area? 
"I'd  enjoy  the  fireworks,"  smiled  Robinson. 
Leonard  Spoto,  a  meateutter  and  head  of 
the  White  Citizens  Reaction  Committee  in 
the  Italian  community  of  Cbambersburg, 
warned,  "we'd  automatically  shut  down  the 
schools  and  open  private  schools.  We're  pre- 
pared to  do  that  now." 

Kenneth  Cardan,  editor  of  the  bi-weekly 
new^i4>er  called  "The  Reactor,"  said  re- 
gionalization  is  Imposed  on  the  community, 
"well  dt  back  and  smile.  Toull  see  total 
chaos." 

^>oto  chimed  in,  "One  of  these  days  we're 
going  to  have  another  Revolutionary  War  if 
things  continue  the  way  they  are.  And  that's 
from  Spoto,  the  oouservatlve." 

Anthony  Edwards,  a  sidewalk  shoe-shine 
boy  who  attends  Junior  Elementary  No.  S, 
called  the  Cbambersburg  area  a  "bckd  sec- 
tion." He  said  "my  cousin  went  over  there 
to  a  bckSkett>all  game  onoe  and  got  beat  up." 
Pat  Korp,  a  24-year-old  white  teacher  of 
neurologlcally-in4>alred  studente  at  Frank- 
lin dementary  in  the  ItaUan-Amerlcan  oom- 
miuiity  and  a  resident  of  Cbambersburg.  said 
she  was  called  a  "nigger-lover"  during  the 
busing  crisis  because  she  had  blacks  over  for 
dinner  and  parties. 

"I  had  steak  knives  stuck  in  my  back  door 
with  notes  on  them  and  my  ear  had  fiat  tires 
In  the  morning,"  she  recalled. 

Ifiss  Nancy  Klley,  a  28-year-dd  white 
fourth  grade  teacher  in  predominantly  black 
Parker  elementary  and  mbo  is  opposed  to  bus- 
ing, thinks  the  school  board  woxild  perform 
a  service  to  the  community  by  letting  any 
racial  balance  plan  ride  for  another  year. 
"Otherwise,  this  city  wlU  be  blown  apart." 
she  feared. 

Miss  Koip  agreed,  saying  "the  parente 
aren't  rea^y  for  it." 

Miss  Christine  Singleton,  a  SS-year-old 
Negro  teacher  at  Junior  High  No.  1,  said  "bus- 
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lag  to  BM  miggasU  tbat  Uaoks  an  InoapalUe 
of  nuUnflnlTn  oompettttv*  niMMto  .  .  . 
mmaka  trad  to  ■Moelt—  aooa  •dnmtloB  wttb 
ttM  numbw  of  wtattM  la  a  mImqI.'' 

She  tinned  reglaiuaiMd  bamtng  more  il- 
dlculous  th»n  bnalag  within  the  elty  end 
commented,  "the  school  Is  not  the  piece  to 
brine  about  ntdai  balance.  The  purjiaee  of 
a  schotri  to  to  educate  a  ohUd." 

And  while  she  acknowledges  there  are  dis- 
cipline problems  in  the  seho<^  because  chil- 
dren have  no  respect  tot  authcMlty,  Kiss 
Singleton  strongly  ferts  the  students  "are 
looking  for  someone  to  teach  them  some- 
thing." 

But  she  says  If  busing  is  the  only  solution, 
then  the  system  is  in  serious  trouble. 

Mrs.  Oatherlne  Orabam.  president  of  the 
Trentmi  ITttMm  League,  bellevee  busing  to 
achlere  a  racial  balance  is  beneficial  In  that 
it  gives  bla^s  and  whites  an  opportunity  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  each  other. 

But  rtM  doeant  think  there's  anything  the 
■ebocd  board  can  do  for  September,  a  feeling 
generally  shared  throughout  the  community. 

Croaby  Oopeland,  incoming  principal  f<» 
Junior  High  No.  1  and  preeldent  of  the  local 
NAACP  diapter,  supports  busing  but  thinks 
It  best  the  school  board  let  matters  cod  at 
leas*  for  another  year. 

"Xt  probaUy  would  be  the  best  thing,"  he 
said.  "We  (the  HAACP)  arent  pushing  any- 
thing." 

Ck^Iand  blamed  the  busing  vitdence  last 
October  on  "Just  pure  racial  hatred." 

TaXMTOM,    HJ.,  At-A-VLAMC* 

city  PuMle  School  Population: 
IIJMX)  (TOpercmt)  Uaolc 
•.100  (SO  per  sent)  whiu. 

COLUmiA,    B.C.,   AT-A-CLANCI 

City  PubUc  School  Popvilatlon : 
18.40C  (61  percent)  black. 
18.600  (49  per  cent)  white. 
Peroentage    ot    blacks    in    predominantly 
black  schools:  53  per  cent. 

BuiTAU>  HTsniiNia  Fxbht  Cboss-Btjsing 
(ByLevonaPage) 

BvTwujo.  N.T.— school  offlclals  here  make 
no  effort  to  pretend  they  have  a  desegregated 
■ehool  systam.  TIm  stettottoa  wont  let  them. 

"So  long  as  people  Uve  where  they  do. 
w*  wlU  have  eegregaua  schools."  said  Buf- 
fUo  Supertntandent  Dr.  Joeeph  llanch.  a 
rabbi's  eon  who  says  he  has  been  frustrated 
in  hto  pefwnal  efforts  to  bring  about  de- 
segregation. 

In  Heptewiber  1907— tliree  years  after  Co- 
lumbia began  tta  freedom  of  choice  deaegre- 
gatlon  plan  allowing  blacks  to  transfer  to 
wfaHe  s<d>ooIa — ^Buffalo  began  a  gimnnT  pro- 
gnun.  By  tba  fUl  of  1970.  about  8.300  black 
students  tiwn  oantar  city  aeboola  were  being 
btaed  to  predomlnantty  white  schools  on  the 
outsklrta.  Tliere  had  been  no  requests  firom 
whites  to  transfer  to  predominantly  black 
adxooiU. 

Donald  8.  Latag.  director  of  Buffalo'^  Of- 
fice of  Sdhool  Integration,  told  the  school 
board  in  January  that  Integration  had  gone 
as  far  as  it  could  under  present  pollciee. 
lAing's  report  prompted  president.  Dr. 
Oeorge  K.  Blackman,  a  Negro,  to  caU  for  a 
atudy  of  "oroaa-buslng"  whereby  whites 
would  be  sent  to  prsdomlnantly  blaek 
schools.  Hto  moUon  wasnt  aeociKlad. 

However.  Feb.  3S.  the  same  day  that  the 
federal  govenunent  announced  plans  to  In- 
veatlgata  rtsaegiegaUuu  in  the  Buffalo  schools, 
the  board  retetsed  itaalf  on  the  crasa-buslng 
■tndy.  More  plans  to  imdertaka  a  study  on 
croas-buatng  set  off  wavea  of  crltletom 
throughout  the  dty. 

tJroas-bOBlng  tont  the  answer,*'  wrote  the 
editors  at  Buffalo's  largest  new^M^er,  wtdeh 
earlier  that  same  month  earned  an  editorial 
eondemalng  suburban  achooto  for  maintaln- 
tng  aystams  that  were  "wMtsr-whlto  Itian 
Ivory  soapli  ttaom  'M.44  per  cent  pun.* " 
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The  aobOQl  board'te  outspoken  oonaerratlTB. 
Buffalo  attorney  Carmelo  A.  Partato,  contends 
that  cross-busing  to  ttaUX  a  form  of  racial 
dtocnndnatlon. 

"An  integrated  system  to  me  to  one  that 
doasnt  ocmut  racial  distinctions,"  Failato 
said.  "I  put  quotas  for  raeial  balance  on  the 
same  basto  as  segregation— it's  baaed  on  race 
and  tharefore  It  to  dlaerlmlnatlng." 

At  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year,  a 
naUonwlde  federal  study  revealed  that  69.7 
per  cent  of  Buffalo's  Negro  pupils  were  en- 
roUed  In  schools  that  were  80  to  100  per  cent 
black.  Thto  ooa4>ares  to  sU-teuths  of  one 
per  oent  in  Oreenvllle,  69.9  per  cent  in 
Charleatoo  and  63  per  oent  in  CX>lumbla.  Buf- 
fUo's  total  school  population  last  year  was 
41.7  per  oent  black. 

While  Oolumbto  and  other  Southern  cities 
were  being  asked  thto  spring  to  Increase  the 
racial  mixing  that  federal  deeegregation  m- 
(oroement  oflloeia  required  of  them  last  fall, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  was  taking  its  first 
chary  look  at  segregation  in  Buffalo.  New 
York's  second  largest  metropolitan  area. 

The  HEW  Investigators  said  it  would  be 
several  months  before  a  report  to  made  on 
the  Buffalo  review.  The  team  sought  evi- 
dence— or  lack  of  it — on  "gerrymandering  in 
school  district  eones  to  inq>lenMnt  segra- 
gatlon.  matching  of  black  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  black  schools,  any  declslcm- making 
patterns  based  on  race  or  nattooal  origin, 
an  Unbalance  of  educational  backgrowid 
or  experience  in  black  and  white  or  unequal 
edtioatlonal  opportunities  in  schot^  curricu- 
lum or  facilities." 

Partato  said  he  would  not  be  surprised  if 
HEW  finds  Ute  district  to  be  out  of  oom- 
pllanoe  according  to  Its  definition,  the  ClyU 
Rights  Act.  He  said  he  would  favtv  going  to 
oourt  to  try  to  block  a  cutoff  of  the  dtotrlct's 
$13.6  million  in  federal  and  state  funds  for 
programs  for  disadvantaged  children. 

"USW'B  idea  of  what  to  the  proper  race 
quoU  in  the  schools  to  no  better  than  any- 
body else's.  I'm  dlsi^tpolnted  with  the  U.S. 
Suprente  Court  because  I  see  nothing  in  their 
1964  decision  (the  first  one  outlawing 
segregated  schooto)  which  now  gives  them 
the  right  to  inq>oee  quotas."  Partoto  told  The 
State. 

Richard  Fisher,  an  executive  oonmilttee 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Teachers  Association, 
said  he  to  hopeful  that  HEW  wUl  bring  aoUon 
against  Buffalo  "becau^  if  we  continue  to 
drift  the  way  we  are  now,  the  schooU  will 
soon  be  aU  black." 

Fisher  was  Insteumental  last  year  In  having 
the  BMM  around  Bennett  High,  where  he 
teadiee.  redrawn  to  provide  for  a  00-40  racial 
balance  because  its  bla<A  enrollment  was 
creeping  up  and  he  feared  that  more  whites 
would  withdraw.  He  asked  that  aones 
throughout  the  olty  be  redrawn,  but  the 
school  board  turned  that  down. 

FlAer.  said  he  b^levee  Superintendent 
Manch  has  been  sincere  in  hto  deeegregation 
efforts,  but  that  he  has  been  hampered  by 
an  unwilling  scho<4  board,  city  eouneU  and 
the  community  in  general. 

"A  oourt  order  to  the  best  way  to  a<^UeTe 
deeegregation  here."  Ftoher  said.  "I  pwBonally 
would  like  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  institute 
the  same  integration  policies  all  over  the 
nation  rather  than  Just  oonoentratlng  on  de 
Jure  segregation  in  the  South." 

In  fact,  Ftoher  added,  there  are  some  Buf- 
falo eltiasns  who  beliere  HEW  would  not 
have  to  look  hard  to  find  examples  of  de  Jure 
aegregatton  (segregation  by  laiw)  In  thto 
northern  dty.  He  cited  the  eoning  around 
WoodlawB  Junior  High,  which  was  in  1966 
built  m  a  bla^  oonununlty  and  which  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  00.8  per  oent  black. 

Manch  rriated,  "I  made  the  stetement 
that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  Woodlanm 
sohool  would  be  Integrated.  But  we  could  not 
get  ttw  board  to  vote  for  any  plan  that  would 
mtacrate  the  new  msbooL 
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Parlato  oootends  tlia*.  even  so,  the  board 
was  guilty  ta  dieorlmlnatlon  for  merely  oon- 
sldarlng  five  plans  that  would  create  a  racial 
balance  la  the  schools  before  rejeothig  them 
for  a  aonlng  plan  that  left  It  nearly  aU  black. 
"I  tried  to  get  them  to  put  the  radal  figures 
aside,  but  they  did  not,"  Parlato  said.  He 
added  that  the  plans  calling  for  a  racial 
balance  were  unfair  to  blacks  becatise  "chil- 
dren that  were  two  blocks  away  would  have 
been  excluded,  while  children  living  mwe 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  away  would  have  been 
attending  simply  because  they  were  whlte." 

The  board's  reluctance  to  force  integration 
was  backed  up,  until  two  months  ago,  by 
a  New  York  state  law  affecting-  only  a  hand- 
ful of  school  boards.  The  law  stated  thst  no 
appointed  board,  such  as  Biiffalo's.  could 
assign  students  to  schools  without  the  par- 
ents' permlsBion. 

After  passage  of  the  New  York  law.  South 
Carolina  took  the  attitude  that  what's  good 
for  the  goose  to  good  for  the  gander  and 
passed  an  identical  law  in  1970.  But  S.C.  Atty. 
Oen.  Daniel  R.  McLeod  candidly  admitted 
that  the  action  was  a  futile  gesture  and  the 
law  in  the  face  of  federal  pressure  was  for- 
gotten as  8cbo<H  systems  in  South  Carolina 
undertook  massive  shuffling  of  students  last 
year. 

The  New  York  law  was  ultimately  over- 
turned by  the  State  Supreme  Court  after 
the  NAACP  brought  suit. 

With  the  exception  of  that  suit,  there  has 
been  little  effort  on  the  part  of  blacks  in 
Buffalo  to  push  desegregation.  Clyde  Olles, 
an  executive  vice  president  of  the  black  ac- 
tion group,  BUIUD  (Build  Unity,  Independ- 
ence, Ubmy  and  Dignity) ,  commented,  "We 
haven't  really  been  that  concerned  about 
the  pace  of  desegregation,  and  It  to  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  black  community  as  a  whole 
has  not  pushed  for  it.  One  reason  to  that 
when  blacks  have  been  bused  to  white 
schools,  they  have  been  met  with  hostile 
attitudes." 

Giles  continued,  "The  stage  blacks  are  in 
now  Is  that  it  to  not  Important  for  a  black 
child  to  be  bused  out  to  a  white  school.  If 
adequate  facilities,  faculty,  supplies  and  so 
on  are  provided  at  the  black  school,  the  qual- 
ity of  education  can  be  J\>st  as  good  there 
as  it  to  at  the  white  school. 

"What  we  are  saying  now  to  that  we  are 
putting  the  burden  on  the  school  people  and 
are  holding  them  accountable,  because  black 
schools  have  never  gotten  the  attention  from 
the  white  offlclals." 

School  Supt.  Uanch  said  he  cannot  dto- 
agree  with  blacks  who  accuse  the  North  of 
subtle  racial  prejudice.  He  commented,  "I 
think  an  example  of  that  to  what  happened 
in  wmiamsviUe." 

An  exclusive  suburb  on  the  outskirts  of 
Buffalo,  the  WilllamsvlUe  school  board  was 
asked  by  Its  superintendent  to  allow  about 
100  black  studento  from  Buffalo  schooU  to 
attend  school  with  the  11.000  white  students 
of  that  community.  The  idea  was  flatly  re- 
jected by  the  school  board. 

Manch  commented,  "That  to  an  affluent 
community  where  many  people  call  them- 
selves liberal,  but  when  It  came  to  school  de- 
segregaUon.  they  blocked  It." 

He  continued,  "we  have  a  great  many  bigots 
in  the  North.  To  be  fair.  I  must  say  that 
thto  feeling  has  developed  a  counter  feeling 
which  to  not  healthful.  Black  people  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  'bate  whltey.' 
Thto  kind  of  arrogance  has  turned  off  a  great 
many  white  people." 

He  added.  "When  people  say  "Black  la  Beau- 
tiful,' does  that  mean  white  to  ugly?  I  saw  a 
sign  in  one  of  the  schooto  the  other  day  that 
said,  'Peopto  Are  BeautlfuL'  I  liked  that  and 
I  took  a  picture  of  it." 

An  affable  man  who  wittaa  poetry  m  hto 
spare  time.  ICaneh  has  baan  «Tf«ii««»«g  adiool 
IntegtattoB  for  at  laaa*  kalf  of  the  14  ywn 
he  baa  been  in  offloe  bat  baa  not  gotten  much 
of  an  audience  from  dty  oOdaU. 
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citing  things  done  by  the  city  council  to 
block  Integration  moves,  Manch  mentioned 
the  passage  of  a  local  ordinance  which  pro- 
hibited expansion  of  school  buildings  unless 
the  addition  was  of  the  same  racial  oompod- 
tlon  as  the  original  building. 

Manch  explained,  "We  had  determined  to 
use  portable  classrooms  in  order  to  make 
room  for  more  blacks  at  white  schooto,  and 
the  ordinance  prevented  that.  I  recommended 
to  the  board  that  we  take  it  to  court.  We  won 
in  court  and  have  been  using  portables  for 
18  months  now." 

Naming  still  another  effort  to  block  inte- 
gration. Manch  said  the  school  system  was 
building  a  new  middle  school  which  was  to 
have  a  racially  balanced  enrolment.  "When 
the  school  was  two-thirds  finished  and  we 
needed  another  bond  issue  to  complete  It. 
the  council  said  It  would  not  approve  the  is- 
sue unless  the  school  was  designated  as  a 
regular  Junior  high.  The  mayor  spoke  in  our 
behalf  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  issue  was 
a;q»oved." 

In  an  effort  to  create  integrated  schooto 
where  housing  to  segregated,  Manch  has  pro- 
poeed  "educational  parks"  which  would  In- 
volve both  city  and  suburban  school  admlnto- 
tratl(HU.  He  has  been  talking  the  Idea  for 
nearly  five  years,  with  no  aignlfleant  back- 
ing from  the  community. 

Meanwhile,  the  white  student  population 
has  continued  to  decline,  dropping  12  per  oent 
Blnce  1966,  while  the  Negro  enrolment  has  in- 
creased 10.8  per  cent  and  the  Spanish-sur- 
named  student  population  has  mushroomed 
by  62.8  per  cent. 

Manch  fears  if  thto  trend  continues,  there 
wlU  be  no  whites  In  the  dty  to  integrate  the 
schools. 

BUWWtLO,    N.Y..    AT    A    OI.ANCS 

City  School  Population:  70.300  students 
(37.100  Negroes). 

Total  non-white  popuIaUon  iitdudlng 
Spantoh-aumamed  students:  41  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  blacks  In  predominantly* 
black  schooto:  69.7  per  cent. 

COLUMUA.    &C..  AT    A    OlamCX 

City  Public  School  PopulaUon: 
19,400  (61  per  oent)  black. 
18.600  (40  per  cent)  white. 
Percentage   of   blacks    in   predominantly 
black  schooto:  63  per  cent. 

OK  IK  OoLUMBua;   Nor  w  Columbia 
(By  Kent  KreU) 

Cocxnous.  Ohio.— The  neighborhood 
school  concept  and  freedom  of  choice  de- 
segregaUon  policies  generaUy  held  to  be  In- 
valid in  the  South  funcUon  in  somewhat  fit- 
ful fashion  in  the  capital  city  of  Ohio— with 
the  apparent  blessing  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

"We  submit  annual  reports  to  HEW  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare) and  there  have  been  no  queries."  says 
Joseph  L.  Davto  assistant  superintendent  for 
special   services  for  the  Columbus  schools. 

There  have  been  complaints,  however, 
from  teachers  and  parents  as  a  result  of 
numerous  disruptions  which  forced  the  shut- 
down of  some  schooto  during  the  past  year 
and  the  assignment  of  policemen  to  school 
hallways. 

"I  think  we're  in  for  three  very  rough 
years."  says  Davto.  "During  that  time  aU 
the  problem  areas  wiU  be  fdt  with  greater 
Intensity. 

"That's  because  there  to  such  a  constella- 
tion of  problems  which  feed  upon  the  oth- 
ers— finances,  staff  militancy,  student  unrest 
and  a  general  breakdown  of  oonfldenoe  in  the 
school  board. 

"When  people  have  lived  In  todaUon  and 
suddenly  there  to  a  dash  of  cultures  some 

'Between  80  and  100  per  cent  black. 
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problems  are  to  be  expected."  says  the  bald- 
ing. bet^>ectaded  admintotrator. 

Of  the  nearly  110,000  children  in  the  Oo- 
lumbiia  achool  district,  26.9  per  oent  or  28.- 
400  are  black.  Fifty-three  per  oent  of  all 
Negro  students  are  In  achooto  with  popula- 
tions 80  to  100  per  oent  black.  Thto  to  the 
same  percentage  which  prevailed  last  year 
In  Columbto,  S.C,  where  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  to  generaUy  conceded  to  be 
invalid  and  where  there  was  some  busing 
to  bring  about  radal  balance. 

Robert  W.  Carter,  executive  director  of 
admlntotratlon  for  the  Columbus  schooto. 
says  the  fact  that  six  of  the  city's  13  senior 
high  schools  had  blacks  in  excess  of  26.0 
per  oent  to  evidence  that  the  dtotrict  to  meet- 
ing the  spirit  of  federal  law  and  the  courts 
on  desegregation. 

Disagreement  to  regtotered.  however,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Craig,  black  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

"Columbus  runs  one  of  the  moat  ractot 
school  systems  In  the  country,"  she  claims. 

She  scoffs  at  the  legitimacy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  open  enrollment  poHcy. 

"We're  in  the  process  of  filing  a  suit  to  tie 
up  funds  to  Columbus  schooto  and  possibly 
even  at  the  state  level,"  says  Mrs.  Craig. 

She  stresses  racial  Isolation  In  the  elemen- 
tary schooto  and  contends  the  school  board 
has  gerrymandered  boundary  llnee  to  main- 
tain a  pattern  of  segregation  In  the  lower 
grades. 

Figures  show  only  14  of  the  district's  124 
elementary  schooto  with  a  black  population 
greater  than  the  norm  of  27  per  cent  during 
the  echoed  year. 

The  guidelines  for  the  open  enrollment 
policy  at  the  Columbus  schooto  are  similar 
to  thoae  followed  In  other  Ohio  oommunitiee; 
there  must  be  space  available;  the  transfer 
must  bring  about  a  better  ethnic  distribu- 
tion of  students;  and  the  transferee  must 
supply  hto  own  transportation. 

Civil  rights  leaders  are  generally  (leased 
with  the  retirement  of  long-time  district  su- 
pwintendent  Harold  Elbling.  However,  Dskvto 
contends  that  Dr.  ESbllng  has  been  mf^e  the 
\infalr  scapegoat  of  Columbus'  school  prob- 
lems. "Given  the  circumstances,"  says  Davto, 
"he  performed  renuutedly  weU  despite  being 
the  ttuget  of  legitimate  frustrations  and 
anxieties." 

MlUtancy  to  not  the  forte  of  dvU  rlghU 
groups  in  Columbus.  Thto  to  partly  due  to  a 
diffusion  of  black  neighborhoods  and  a  con- 
sequent lack  of  organiaatlon  among  Negroes. 
"Thto  to  a  conservative  community  which 
makes  the  blacks  conservative  too."  says  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Lenart,  education  director  for  the 
Columbus  urban  League 

"The  people  of  Ohio  are  Just  not  issue- 
oriented,"  says  Anne  Single,  research  direc- 
tor for  Democratic  Gov.  John  J.  GUllgan. 

A  lack  of  statewide  interest  In  school  deseg- 
regation, at  least,  to  refiected  in  the  fact  that 
Gilllgan  prepared  a  pubUc  sUtement  on  the 
Issue  during  the  1970  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign, but  never  issued  it.  He  was  never  asked 
about  it. 

However,  since  taking  dBoe,  the  governor 
is  pushing  for  the  consolidation  of  Ohio's 
600-plu8  school  dtotrlcts.  Thto  could  bring 
about  a  more  meaningful  racial  balance  and 
preclude  some  large  suburban  school  dtotrlcts 
from  perpetuating  themselves  as  white 
havens. 

There  to  a  widespread  feeling  among  edu- 
cators here  that  a  massive  Infvislon  of  state 
funds  into  education  will  solve  many  of  tb» 
internal  problems  which  beset  the  Cdum- 
bus  achooto  during  1970-1971.  The  sUte  un- 
derwrites only  26  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  nm- 
nlng  Columbus'  public  schooto.  The  total  coet 
per  pupil  to  $728  a  year. 

Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  voters  to  »p- 
prove  the  last  two  proposed  tax  levies,  the 
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dtotrict  to  lauiKhlng  a  rttrenehment  pro- 
gram which  oonld  force  the  dropping  of  336 
teachers  next  year. 

A  tax  referendum  In  1900.  supported  by  the 
NAACP,  was  defeated.  A  g*™*^^  referendum 
last  year,  thto  time  without  NAACP  support, 
met  a  similar  fate. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Levlnaon.  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  AiaK«»Ti«  ^nd  chairman  of  the 
school  board,  said  a  one-year  moratorium  on 
the  tax  issue  may  serve  to  stablliae  attitudes 
and  emotions. 

"I  really  beUeve,"  says  Mrs.  Levlnson.  "that 
open  housing  to  the  only  way  to  solve  inte- 
gration. Given  five  years,  theee  proldems  will 
be  answered.  By  that  time  the  people  will 
have  freedom  of  choice  in  where  they  want  to 
Uve." 

She  believes  that  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation in  house  sales  and  rentato  win  legiti- 
matize the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

Mrs.  Craig  said  NAACP  *«»^*'"e  was  with- 
held in  the  1970  tax  referendum  because  "the 
money  was  going  to  be  used  for  schooto  in 
subtu-ban  areas.  The  land  sites  were  already 
purchased.  Thto  would  have  perpetuated  dual 
schools." 

In  Davto'  opinion  the  last  two  tax  levies 
were  beaten  "becaiise  the  voters  are  impa- 
tient— very  tired  and  frustrated  with  tow- 
lessness  and  threats  to  the  established  or- 
der. 

"They  take  a  simplistic  attitude:  TXmt  ask 
us  for  more  when  you  can't  tise  what  you've 
had  already.' " 

Public  Impatience  and  frustration,  cited  by 
the  school  admintotrator,  were  largely  spawn- 
ed during  school  disorders,  many  of  them  of 
racial  origin. 

When  chronicled,  last  year's  incidents  have 
an  overaU  tone  of  black  awareness  and  hard- 
line policies  by  school  authorities. 

One  school  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  said,  "We  may  have  bent  over  back- 
wards too  far  to  listen  to  student  com- 
plaints." 

Several  black  students  were  expdled  for 
striking  white  teachers  and  others  ware  sus- 
pended. The  exputolons  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year  were  the  first  in  more  than 
40  years. 

One  high  school.  Llnden-McKlnley.  which 
was  63.3  percent  black,  doeed  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  because  of  disorders. 
Vandalism  and  the  cost  ot  hiring  police- 
men to  ratrol  in  the  schools  ran  in  excess  of 
$42,000. 

Mrs.  Pat  WorreU,  who  to  white,  said  her 
experience  as  a  teacher  at  Linden -McKinley 
"made  me  very  wary  of  blacks. 

There  was  the  time"  said  Mrs.  Worrell, 
"when  a  black  girl  called  me  a  bitch  and 
about  that  time  I  dedded  Td  about  had  it. 
"She  said  it  in  such  a  loud  voice  I  couldnt 
Ignore  her.  So  I  took  it  up  with  an  adminis- 
trator and  all  I  was  asked  was:  'WeU.  Mrs. 
Worrell,  what  did  you  do  to  provoke  the  sit- 
uaUon?'  Nothing  was  done  about  it." 

In  contrast  to  Uie  disruptions  she  encoun- 
tered at  Linden-McKlnley.  Mrs.  Worrdl  said 
discipline  at  Rooeevelt  Junior  High  School 
where  she  taught  the  previous  year  was 
"beautiful."  Roosevelt  to  also  predominantly 
black. 

Mrs.  WorreU.  the  mother  of  four-year-dd 
twins,  says  the  problems  stem  "not  so  much 
from  racial  balcmce  or  imbalance  ...  as  they 
do  from  a  bunch  of  hep  people  preaching 
open  revdutlon." 

Slie  adds  that  she  to  pr^Mied  to  tutor 
her  chUdren  at  home  rather  than  send  them 
to  the  Oolumbus  public  f^nrtin 

Mrs.  Craig  and  Otho  Ray  BaU.  president 
of  the  local  NAACP.  blame  the  disruptions  on 
racism. 

They  criticize  school  administrators  of 
foot-dragging  in  resolving  the  grtevances  of 
black  students. 

They  cite  discrimination  against  blacks  In 
class  elections  at  schooto  where  they  are  In 
a  substantial  minority,  and  refusal  to  honor 
requests  of  Negro  students  to  fly  the  black 
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n«tlon>l  flag  or  pUy  tb*  blftok  aattoiua  ui- 
ttMm  on  a  ngalar  bMU.  Tb*  Utttr  In  *^<« 
oaa*  WM  "Lift  Ktht  VoIo*  and  auic"  •  taa» 
which  hM  bMU  pU9«d  In  M«cro  drazebaa 
sine*  th«  Mtfljr  IQOO's. 

A  hard^Un*  approach  on  dlaolpUna  was  ad- 
Tocat«d  by  the  conMrratlva  Columbus  DU- 
patch.  In  an  analyita-typ*  atory  at  tha 
height  of  tha  dlaortan.  tba  nawqtapar-a  edu- 
cation wittar,  Oraydon  Rambrlek,  wrote  : 

"School  admlnlatratora  deaerve  the  moral 
aupport  of  dtlaena  for  haTlng  to  deal  with 
the  usually  unreasonably  disruptive  student. 
Yet.  one's  sympathy  U  haltingly  given,  for 
moat  offldala  In  dealing  with  violent  student 
dlaaentera  aaem  to  fear  the  big  stick  theory 
enunciated  at  tba  turn  of  the  century  by 
Theodora  Booaeratt  .  .  . 

"The  second  chance  phlloaophy  to  which 
moat  Oolumbua  admlnlwteators  seem  to  sub- 
acrlbe  la  valid  only  In  theory,  and  certainly 
net  In  disruptive 


ooLUMaua,  ohm,  at  a  olamcb 
City  PubUc  School  PopuUtlon: 
79,500  students  (73.1  per  cent)   white. 
».400  students  (36.9  per  cent)  blaelc. 
Parcentaga  of  blacks   In  predominantly* 
black  schools:  S3  per  cant. 

coLuicaiA,  a.c.,  at  a  olamck 
City  Public  School  Popiilation: 
19,400  (SI  per  cent)  black. 
18.000  (40  per  cent)  white. 
Pmoentage    of    blacks    In    predominantly 
black  scbotds:   S8  par  oent. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

m  THB  HOtlSB  OF  REPBB8SNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  JA(X>BS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Is  the  language  of  House  ResoIutioD 
319.  which  I  Introduced  mi  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  It  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
H.  Raa.  319 

Whereas  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea 
on  March  4.  1971.  stated  that  his  policy  la 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  wUl  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  la 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Bepubllc  of  South  Viet- 
nam, stated  on  September  17,  1970.  that  the 
poUcy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  Statea  Oovemment  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troopa 
and  thoae  of  the  other  foreign  co\intrlea  in 
the  United  SUtes  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  Stetaa  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  eountrlea  in  the  United  States  canq>. 

" — *^»  qneetlon  of  releasing  captured  mUl- 
tary  man." 

Beaolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  abaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  rettim  of  aU  American 
prlaoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
Statea  shaU  withdraw  aU  Ita  Armad  Foroaa 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  foUowlng  tba 
algnlng  of  the  agreemant:  Provldad.  That  tba 
agreement  shaU  contain  guarantee  by  tba 
Democratic  Bapublie  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  aU  Am^M^#^^  priaonars  and 
aU  American  Armed  Foroea  simultaneously. 

'Between  W  and  100  per  cent  bla^. 
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VOCATiOlf  AL  REHAHILITATION 
ORAMTB  TO  STATSB 


July  22,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  N.GIAniO 

IN  THS  ROX7SB  OP  BBFRBSXNTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  1970  the 
Ctragress  passed  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Construction  Act. 
In  doing  so.  Congress  hoped  to  extend 
Uie  services  beyond  the  mentally  re- 
tarded to  include  children  and  adults 
aflUcted  by  such  developmental  disabil- 
ities as  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy  and  other 
neurological  diseases. 

Unfortunately,  funds  have  not  been  re- 
quested or  appropriated  to  meet  either 
the  expanded  category  of  diseases  or  the 
expanded  kinds  of  services  to  be  offered 
to  aflUeted  individuals  with  these  dis- 
eases. While  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions biU  for  fiscal  year  1972  contains  a 
$5  million  Increase  over  the  administra- 
tion budget,  bringing  developmental  dis- 
abilities funds  to  $16.2  million,  a  coaUtton 
of  organizations  in  the  health  and  reha- 
bilitation fields  has  proposed  $30  million 
as  the  minimum  amount  for  an  effective 
formula  grant  program.  Even  with  this 
increase,  however,  It  is  apparent  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  wiU  be  modest. 
On  Tuesday,  July  27. 1  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  the  purpose  of  which  will 
be  to  provide  more  realistic  funding  for 
both   developmental    disability   services 
and  for  the  State-Federal  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  I  am  inserting 
below,  a  table,  composed  by  staff  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
which  shows  the  individual  allotments 
that  would  be  made  to  States  imder  the 
$16.2  and  $30  million  figure.  I  know  that 
any  Member  who  has  had  experience 
with  the  work  that  can  be  done  for  the 
disabled  and  handicapped  will  realize 
the  difference  these  amounts  will  make 
for  rehabilitation  programs  in  their  own 
States.  In  addition,  I  will  subsequently 
insert  a  table  showing  the  effect  of  the 
increases,  which  my  amendment  would 
provide,  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
grants  to  States  program. 
The  table  follows: 

TENTATIVt  STATE  ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  TITU  I    PUBLIC 
LAW  91-517  DEVaOPKENTAL  DISABILITIES  ACT 


DiMbiUty 


Humimd 
nhAbaitation 


ToW Pt,a5,0l)0      »),00l>,000 

Ifl*!!?' '*-5'<  «3^«» 

2.  Atosta. 100,000  100,000 

3   *{«»~ 143,110  275,536 

**rtu««.- W.flSS  359,662 

JS!2!!2? 1.313,7«7  2,526.098 

»■"!"*•.-.- »«3,I77  315,099 

7.  CoMMcUesL 119,  US  365,163 

a.  DttMura. 100,000  100.000 

9.  OttirietolCshaaMi 100,000  100,000 

lanofhto. S0Z.I63  966,(95 

US*"? *'•**'  'SiW 

IJ-HjwH 100,000  109,352 

}f   !«i» 100,000  119,083 

U.  mmea 73S,  61C  1, 416. 369 

}|-    y*"— »«.«»  738,419 

16.  taw aO,2M  404,196 

}Z- **■!■:-" 125. 'W  328.385 

It.  fmtmki.^ 2tZ,7M  543.802 

M.lMWiaa 3a,a«  638.778 

M.MtlS>... 100,000  158,979 

2-5"»'?* Tn,\n  521.392 

22.  ManadHMMt 375^424  721,157 


DiMMHty 


23,  MhMgH 1(30,  SBt 

24.  MtHNMli 285, 492 

I M?:::::::::::::::  g?:rj 

I  SSSa-::::::::::::::::  }?^Sg 

a.  Nevadi 100,000 

30.  Nea NMBpdlln. 100,000 

?J-!I?:i!f?''— "I-"* 

32.NwMeueo 100,000 

33.  NnrVork 1,160.207 

34.  Nortk  CareHas. 445.620 

35.  Nertti  Dakota 100.000 

36.  Ohio 782  086 

37.  OMaltonii 206.293 

»•  OfHOn 152,041 

39.  PSMtsylvairia 850,903 

40.  Rttod*  IsUnd 100,000 

41.  South  Carolina 249,580 

42.  Sooth  Dakota 100,000 

43.  TonaosM*. 347,212 

44.  Taxat._ 909,061 

«.  Utah 100,000 

4«.  yttmoot 100,000 

47.  Virsoia 367,2U 

48.  Wasbiniloii 237,604 

41  WottViriioia 159,523 

50.  WncoDSin 326,639 

51.  Wyominr 100,000 

52.  Amsncaa Sa«M 3,470 

53.  G«am 10,3M 

54.  PuartoRieo 309,612 

55.  Trust  torritofv 11,897 

5C.  Viriin  Itlaadt. 6,878 


$1,  212.  4tt 
548,936 
463,  385 

675,  268 
110,  4«4 
213,  938 
100,  000 
105,807 
906.  157 
178,  312 

2,  230,  838 
856,  827 
103,  541 

1,  053,  797 
400,  502 
292,  341 

1,  636,  116 
123,  621 
479,  887 
108,905 
667.  663 

1.  747.  941 

180.  051 

100.000 

706.  129 

456.  861 

306.  729 

628.054 

100,  000 

6,  672 

19,  898 

595,  317 

22,877 

13.225 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MAssACHuaaiia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRE8ENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

\Lr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  12th  Captive 
Nations  Week,  an  annual  commemora- 
tive dedicated  originally  to  the  more  than 
100  million  people  of  East  and  Central 
Europe  who  live  under  authoritarian 
Communist  regimes. 

Often  included  in  the  captive  nations 
list,  however,  are  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions such  as  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the 
Ukraine,  which  were  absorbed  into  the 
Soviet  Union  1920,  as  well  as  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  North  Vietnam, 
and  Cuba. 

I  am  sure  it  will  strike  many  as  an 
arresting  irony  that  at  the  very  hour 
when  we  begin  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  designed  as  such  by  the 
President,  the  President  himself  Is  meet- 
ing to  discuss  his  planned  visit  to  the 
Pec^le's  Republic  of  China,  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  regimes  on  the 
roll  of  the  captive  nations. 

Can  these  two  events  be  reconciled? 
It  could  be  said  that  peacefully  con- 
fronting the  Chinese  leaders  reflects  our 
overall  policy  of  encouraging  interna- 
tional dialog  whenever  and  wherever 
that  is  possible.  It  could  be  said — as  in- 
deed it  has  been  said,  and  repeated  dur- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week  for  the  past 
11  years — that  we  remain  unreservedly 
dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  Communist 
govenunents,  that  from  the  citadel  of 
liberty  we  stand  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Uberty,  that  we  shall  remember  Posnan, 
keep  the  faith  of  Budapest,  and  carry  the 
torch  of  Prague. 

If.  as  we  presume,  the  pe<«>le  In  the 
captive  nations  learn  what  is  said  in  this 
Chamber  during  this  week,  they  will  also 
learn  of  the  President's  forthcoming  visit 
to  China.  Perhaps  they  will  have  heard. 
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too,  about  such  develcqiments  as  U.S. 
support  for  West  Germany's  building  of 
bridges  to  the  east,  and  of  our  relatively 
unperturiied  response  to  Chile's  new  so- 
cialist government.  They  will  certainly 
know  that  we  are  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam  considerably  short  of  triumph 
and  that  we  are  debating  about  a  de- 
crease tn  our  forces  in  South  Korea  and 
in  Europe. 

And  what  are  they  likely  to  conclude 
from  all  this?  No  one  can  say  for  cer- 
tain, but  in  re^wnse  to  their  tenacity, 
their  courage,  we  owe  them  at  least  the 
obligation  of  being  as  clear  as  we  can  be 
about  our  foreign  policy  with  regard  to 
the  satellite  nations. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  developments 
in  our  foreign  policy  which  I  have  men- 
tioned that  we  do  not  Intend  to  intervene 
directly  in  support  of  internal  liberation 
struggles  even  of  the  most  heroic  inten- 
sity. We  did  not  do  that  In  Poland  or  in 
East  Berlin  or  in  Hungary  or  In  Ceecho- 
slovakia;  and  the  reason  is  obviously  be- 
cause we  respect  the  nuclear  threat 
which  the  Soviet  Union  wields  within  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Russians  take  a  similar  view 
of  NATO's  nuclear  shield  in  Western 
Europe. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  stated  the 
American  philosophy  with  regard  to  the 
captive  nations  in  these  words: 

This  country  must  never  recognise  the 
situation  behind  the  iron  curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  m«atu, 
keep  aUve  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  pe«H 
pies  of  the  captive  nations. 

The  question  for  all  of  us  to  ponder 
during  Captive  Nations  Week  is  this:  Is 
the  United  States,  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's words,  utilizing  "all  peaceful 
means"  to  Intensify  the  hope  and  dream 
of  freedom  among  the  millions  of  people 
in  the  land  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union? 

When  I  contemplate  this  agonizing 
question  my  mind  reflects  upon  the  work 
that  was  begun  almost  200  years  ago  in 
Concord,  Mass.  I  am  honored  and  privi- 
leged to  have  Concord  as  one  of  the  31 
cities  and  towns  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  soimd  of  the  famous  shot  that 
was  heard  around  the  world  still  rings 
in  the  hearts  if  men  everywhere.  It  was 
in  Concord.  Mass.,  that  the  American 
dream  and  the  American  Revolution  be- 
gan. That  Revolution  is  stUl  going  on. 
And  that  is  why  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  the  millions  of  pe(4)le  who.  like  the 
citizens  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colo- 
nies, desire  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny imposed  upon  them  by  force. 

Clearly  new  leadership  is  needed  at 
this  time  if  we  are  to  assist  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  In  their  aspira- 
tions toward  self-determination.  Leader- 
ship means  ideas.  Leadership  almost  al- 
ways means  new  ideas  or  at  least  old 
ideas  put  into  a  cogent  and  compelling 
form. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  leadership 
which  we  can  give  and  even  the  leader- 
ship which  the  peoples  themselves  in  the 
captive  nations  can  give  must  be  more 
sophisticated  and  multifaceted  than  the 
activities  that  culminated  In  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  citizens  of  Mfiianrhmcttn  at 
Concord  against  the  British  soldiers. 
As  President  Kennedy  has  reminded  us 
we  are,  as  citizens  of  the  nuclear  age. 
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virtually    restricted    to    utilizing    "all 
peaceful  means." 

We  should  not,  however,  lament  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  sensibly  or  morally 
utilize  the  weapons  of  modem  war  to 
carry  out  our  desires  for  freedom  for  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  Other 
weapons  are  more  plausible,  more  ra- 
tional, and  in  the  end,  more  powerful. 
Among  these  many  weapons  are  ex- 
panded trade,  hard  tariff  bargaining  and 
prudent  foreign  aid.  Tliese  weapons 
suggest  that  we  should  maximize  cul- 
tural and  commercial  links  with  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  and  in  so 
doing,  utilize  the  fuU  economic  strength 
of  our  own  industrial  economy  as  well 
as  our  diplomatic  strength  to  intensify 
the  determination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  to  shape  their  own  in- 
stitutions and  their  own  destinies. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize 
that  we  teach  as  much  by  example  as  we 
do  by  the  full  utilization  of  our  economic 
and  diplomatic  strength.  We  can  hardly 
be  a  credible  voice  in  our  pleas  for  self- 
determination  when  the  world  can  see 
that,  during  the  recent  past,  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies  told  Ngo  Cong  Due,  aa 
antigovemment  publisher,  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions because  he  is  too  sympathetic  to  the 
political  enemies  of  President  Thleu. 

We  can  quite  rightly  during  Captive 
Nations  Week  charge  Communist  regime 
with  disgraceful  acts  of  political  intimi- 
dation. At  the  same  time  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  tiger  cages  still  operate  in 
Vietnam  and  that  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  a 
man  who  received  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  1967  presidential 
elections  in  South  Vietnam,  is  still  heldin 
jail  by  the  man  who  defeated  him  in  the 
election  because  Mr.  Dzu  desires  some 
form  of  a  coalition  government. 

It  is  also  depressing  to  have  to  point 
out  that  the  United  States  is  still  sending 
money  and  arms  to  West  Pakistan  as 
that  nation  continues  in  its  devastation 
of  East  Pakistan.  It  is,  furthermore,  not 
reassuring  to  our  friends  in  the  captive 
nations  that  the  United  States  could  not 
find  more  than  $90  mUliofi  to  help  India 
shelter  7  million  Pakistani  refugees.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
must  wonder  about  American  support  for 
the  dictatorship  in  Greece  and  the  sub- 
sidies which  this  country  sends  to  assist 
the  state  police  in  Latin  American  au- 
tocracies. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  the  ISth  Captive 
Nations  Week  comes  in  July  of  1972.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  will  have  explored  and 
implemented  every  one  of  those  "peace- 
ful means"  recommended  by  President 
Kennedy  to  "keep  alive  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom for  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations." 


SUGGESTINO  TEST  PROPOSALS  OP 
WELFARE   PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   XXXJNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  legislative  branch,  In  general,  reoog- 
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nize  that  the  present  welfare  program 
must  be  reformed,  but  we  obviously  differ 
on  the  solution  to  the  present  costly  and 
unworkable  program. 

My  principle  objection  to  HJl.  l,  the 
so-called  wdfare  reform  bill,  is  that  it  has 
not  been  adequately  tested  amd  we  may 
create  a  new  monster  rather  than  the 
solution  to  the  problems  besetting  our 
welfare  program.  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  a  very  effective  editorial  on  July  11, 
makes  the  practical  suggestion  that  we 
should  thoroughly  test  pnHx>sals  before 
plunging  headlong  into  huge  new  ex- 
penditures. 

Foa  More  Tkiai,,  Less  Ebeor 
Wishful  thinking  has  never  cost  as  much 
as  tn  the  programs  voted  by  a  succession 
of  United  States  Congresaes  for  the  elimina- 
tion erf  poverty.  And  now  the  Senate  is  about 
to  take  up  the  latest,  most  ambitious,  and 
probably  costliest  plan  of  them  all — President 
Nixon's  family  assistance  program. 

The  record  of  past  achievement  has  been 
less  than  spectacular.  Consider  the  foUowlng 
bench  marks: 

In  1928,  Herbert  Hoover  said  "we  are  nearer 
to  the  final  triumph  over  poverty  than  ever 
before.  .  .  .  The  poorhouae  la  vanllblng  from 
among  us." 

In  1937,  Pranklin  Roosevelt  saw  "one-third 
of  a  nation  Ul-housed.  ill-clad  and  Ill-nour- 
ished." That  would  have  been  42  million 
people. 

In  1960.  John  F.  Kennedy's  campaign  ora- 
tory echoed  with  concern  for  the  "17  mil- 
lion" Americans  who  went  to  bed  hungry 
every  night. 

In  1984.  Lyndon  Johnson  spoke  of  the  "for- 
gotten fifth"  of  the  country  "who  have  not 
shared  in  the  abundance."  That  would  have 
been  38  mUllon  people. 

During  this  period  the  welfare  spending  of 
al  levds  of  government  has  risen  about  100- 
fold.  with  direct  payments  running  about 
•15  biUion  a  year  and  total  welfare-con- 
nected spending  about  $80  bUllon.  The  Nixon 
program  was  originally  tagged  at  $4  bUlion 
for  the  first  year.  Present  estimates  are  closer 
to  tie  billion,  and  liberals  denounce  it  as 
niggardly. 

Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff  of  Connecticut,  a 
14-icarat  liberal,  says  that  "the  time  has 
come  for  America  to  enact  a  welfare  program 
designed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  America"  In 
five  years.  That,  of  course,  is  what  the  spon- 
sors of  most  of  the  earlier  programs  said 
theirs  were  designed  to  do. 

The  country  singly  can't  afford  to  let  its 
welfare  eoets  go  on  expanding  aa  they  have. 
In  good  times  as  In  bad,  with  so  Uttl*  to 
show  for  the  money.  They  are  threatening 
to  bankrupt  states  and  cities  and  contribut- 
ing enormously  to  the  federal  government's 
deficits.  What  reduction  there  has  been  in 
poverty  In  the  last  20  years  is  attributable 
far  more  to  the  country's  unparalleled  eco- 
nomic growth  than  to  the  welfare  programs. 
The  current  Issue  of  UjS.  News  A  Wortd 
Report  raises  the  question  whether  poverty 
to  soluble  at  all.  It  Is,  after  aU,  a  relaUve 
thing.  When  Russians  saw  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can poor  in  the  movie  version  of  John  Stein- 
beck's "Grapes  of  Wrath."  the  meaaage  was 
utterly  lost  because  the  viewers  were  *twttg*ri 
to  see  the  "poor"  wearing  shoes  and  even 
driving  cars.  There  will  always  be  a  "poorest 
fifth,"  we  are  told.  Some  say  the  poor  are 
chronically  unable  to  discipline  themselves 
to  work,  while  at  the  other  extreme  are  those 
who  exctise  all  of  the  poor  as  victims  of  ctr- 
c\imstanoes  who  can  be  put  back  on  their 
feet  with  a  UtUe  help. 

We  mention  all  of  this  not  as  an  excuse 
to  ignore  the  problem  of  poverty  but  rather 
as  a  reason  to  stop  trying  to  enact  crash 
solutions  to  a  problem  about  wblcb  people 
know  so  little  and  disagree  so  moch. 

Tliere  are  many  pronUslng  aspects  to  Mr. 
NUon's  program.  By  putting  the  wnphaate 
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on  famUlM  with  cbUdran.  tt  mlgbt  braak  the 
iMredltary  oyd*  a<  dapradaiio*  on  mUan. 
Bj  Ita  work  InoentlTis,  it  may  tiaip  to  pat 
more  people  on  their  own  feet.  But  oom- 
pared  with  the  vest  ooet  of  the  progmn 
(which  Oongreae  will  puah  up  every  time  It 
«»nt>  to  court  the  voters),  the  hopes  of 
achievement  Sire  limited  and  the  chances  of 
calling  the  program  off  if  tt  f  alia  are  next 
to  nil. 

Wouldn't  It  be  wiser  to  stop  piunginc  head- 
long Into  vast  and  uncertain  ventures  and 
start  trying  out  theee  theories  in  limited 
localities  first,  so  as  to  see  how  they  woikf 
The  government  has  done  this  occaslonaUy 
In  other  areas.  And  we  can't  think  of  a  more 
important  one  than  this. 
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PRESIDEWT  NIXON  MEETS  BOD- 
WESTERN   NEWSPAPERMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

om  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOTTSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
visit  to  Kansas  City  earlier  this  month, 
President  Nixon  met  with  a  number  of 
mldwestem  newspapermen  In  a  rather 
informal  setting  without  tdevislon  lights 
and  a  press  conference  format 

Mr.  C.  L.  Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  was  among  the  group  who 
visited  with  the  President  and  the  July 
8  edition  of  his  newspaper  carries  a  story 
written  by  Mr.  Dancey  outlining  his  im- 
pressions of  the  President  and  this  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  solve  some  of  the 
problons  confronting  the  world  and  the 
country  today. 

I  indude  the  article  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  UMXTOta  With  thx  PaismxMT 
(By  C.  L.  Oanoey) 

President  Nixon's  appearance  before  a 
group  of  us  edltocB  in  Kstihss  City  Tueeday 
was  a  rather  refreshing  experience,  wholly 
aside  from  his  reported  remarks  on  yester- 
day's front  page. 

It  was  a  wticome  change  to  hear  a  Presi- 
dent spwelrlnB  without  TV  cameras  and 
blinding  lights,  without  a  script,  without 
Botee — Just  talking  face  to  face,  for  once. 

It  was  not  the  cat-and-mouse  game  of  the 
prees  conference,  and  it  was  not  a  "speech." 

We  had  Just  finished  seasions  with  the 
Secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare, 
the  head  of  the  new  environmental  control 
agency,  a  senior  economics  adviser,  and  spe- 
cial assistants  of  the  President  on  their  areas 
of  specialisation.  They  had  spoken  and  an- 
swered our  various  questions  about  the  status 
ct  the  revenue  sharing  proposals,  of  basic 
government  leorganUsatlon,  of  the  national 
health  program  in  the  works,  of  the  drug 
abuse  programs,  and  of  the  welfare  reform 
package. 

It  carried  me  back  to  the  time  when  you 
might  say,  I  got  the  "Oreat  Society"  original 
story  about  two  years  ahead  of  time. 

Looking  for  an  acquaintance  I  knew,  at 
that  time,  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, I  finally  tracked  him  down  to  a  third 
floor  makeshift  office  in  a  beaten-up  100- 
year-old  building.  He  was  stlU  on  the  payroU 
of  his  "home"  department  but  was  part  of 
a  new  "task  foroe." 

All  the  people  there  were  on  some  other 
payroll,  but  had  been  brought  together  to 
Invent  and  create  a  new  department  and 
some  new  government  actlvitlee — and  to 
cook  up  the  Justification  for  funding  to 
Congress. 


ThU  was  not  initially  the  funding  for  the 
new  activities.  Plrst  they  had  to  come  up 
with  something  that  would  produce  the 
funds  for  a  more  thorough  promotUm  ef- 
fort— "research" — which  In  turn  would  re- 
port and  se^  the  massive  funding  of  the 
real  thing. 

They  had  engaged  in  comprehensive  ques- 
tionnaires directed  to  every  private  charity 
and  weLfetre  activity  In  sight — asking  them 
what  they  would  most  want  If  a  mass  of  fed- 
eral money  were  available. 

When  I  sttmibled  in  on  them,  they  were 
terribly  disappointed  with  the  results.  Their 
original  idea  of  a  "domestic  Peace  Corpa" 
had  hit  a  snag.  The  professionals  had  largely 
answered  that  the  LAST  thing  they  needed 
was  a  bunch  of  amateurs  making  the  social 
problems   worse.    Instead   of    better. 

They  had  found  a  couple  of  "clues"  that 
showed  poeslble  promise  if  one  developed 
the  "i>roblem"  energetically.  (One  of  these 
was  the  plight  of  some  of  our  Indians.  An- 
other was  "Head  start.") 

They  were  hunting  for  problems,  then, 
and  they  never  even  stumbled  across  "en- 
vironment," for  example,  and  nobody  men- 
tioned "drug  abuse." 

It  took  two  years  and  a  lot  of  money  stir- 
ring things  up  to  even  get  things  down  the 
road  to  the  "Great  Society"  speech  under 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the  first  efforts  to  pass 
funds  for  such  things. 

It  is  obvious  how  mtKh  times  have 
changed.  The  1971  administration  is  not 
looking  for  more  problems,  but  seems  to  be 
much  faster  afoot  in  responding  to  thoee 
that  surface  by  their  own  nature. 

The  environmental  agency  and  the  powers 
already  In  Its  hands  is  like  nothing  else  any- 
where on  the  planet  thus  far,  cw  in  history, 
and  we  were  told  that  while  we  are  in  the 
hiatus  of  "lead  time"  (it  takes  time  to  build 
facilities  after  standards  are  set  and  compli- 
ance orders  Issued),  the  Impact  of  the 
agency  has  already  been  widely  felt. 

It  has  been  felt  on  the  people  who  must 
clean  up  air  and  water,  for  example,  and 
there  is  widespread  activity  to  do  so.  The 
actual  improvement  In  air  and  water,  of 
eovuve.  Is  the  last  stage — when  that  activity 
reaches  actual  completion  stages  of  treat- 
ment plants,  and  antipollution  devices  and 
installations,  now  under  way. 

Likewise,  the  administration  has  re- 
sponded to  the  drug  problem  with  remark- 
able speed  for  thoee  of  us  accustomed  to  the 
long  political  proceesee  of  the  bureaucracy. 

A  check  reveals  some  nine  existing  agen- 
cies already  with  legal  authority  to  deal  with 
some  phase  of  the  drug  scene,  so  these  nine 
activities  have  been  brought  together  under 
single  direction  for  the  kind  of  coordinated 
attack  that  Involves  detection,  rehabilita- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  international 
controls  on  drug  production. 

We  have  seen  the  massive  detection  system 
instituted  by  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
agreement  with  Turkey  to  cloee  down  poppy 
fields  which  have  been  the  chief  soitfce  of 
deadly  heroin  and  Its  predecessors  for  cen- 
turies, Just  in  recent  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  considerable  optimism 
about  a  form  of  revenue  sharing  to  cut 
through  the  maae  of  "categorical  grants"  by 
which  more  than  30  billions  are  now  tortu- 
ously distributed  to  local  governments  for 
specific  projects — years  after  the  need  has 
been  proven  and  the  problem  become  critical. 

The  welfare  reform  proposal  now  seems 
assured  at  an  early  date. 

Then  the  President  appeared,  after  all 
theee  dlscusstons,  spoke  for  a  time  about 
some  of  the  questions  that  had  oome  up 
during  those  discussions,  referred  to  the 
steel  conference  with  management  and  labor 
he  had  held  that  morning  (He  said  he 
pointed  out  to  the  imlon  chiefs  and  steel 
managers  that  Japan,  since  World  War  II, 
has  gone  from  5,000.000  tons  of  stetf  to 
100,000,000  tons  and  within  two  years  will 
be  producing  more  steel  than  the  U.S.) . 


At  this  point  he  began  discussing  the  rda- 
tionshlp  between  foreign  matters,  the  world, 
and  the  domestic  economy. 

He  said  that  while  tightly  focused  on 
Yletnam,  many  ct  us  have  ceased  to  look  at 
the  massive  changes  In  the  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  we  must  live  in  the  future. 

America,  28  years  ago,  stood  alone  in  its 
military  and  economic  power — not  by  design 
or  desire  but  by  the  accident  o<  Wortd  War 
n  events.  We  no  longer  have  the  burdens  or 
advantages  of  that  virtual  monopoly  <m  mili- 
tary and  economic  strength. 

In  the  years  ahead,  he  said,  there  will  be 
five  "super-powers",  not  one  or  two.  The 
Common  Market  with  Great  Britain  now 
added,  will  be  an  immense  force.  Japan  has 
become  such.  The  Soviet  Union  is  another. 
And  one  day,  China's  800,000,000  people  are 
likely  to  become  the  fifth  to  "chaUenge"  the 
U.8. 

To  succeed  and  progress  in  that  itew 
scrambling  world,  he  said,  we  will  have  to 
have  a  more  efficiently  organized  govern- 
ment, a  healthy  economy,  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, and  a  healthy  peoide. 

It  was  then  that  he  q>oke  of  the  historic 
danger  of  "decadence"  once  a  people  has 
been  as  pre-eminent  and  "alone  at  the  top" 
as  we  have  been — and  of  the  destructive 
foroe  of  "negativism  and  defeatism"  which 
breaks  the  back  of  so  many  of  the  young 
and  vulnerable,  eapedaUy.  and  results  in  es- 
capism and  the  drug  scene. 

And  finally,  he  spoke  of  his  confidence  and 
hope  of  a  new  spirit,  based  on  accomplish- 
ments, not  rhetoric,  of  a<^ilevlng  not  'tran- 
sitory" benefits  but  the  kind  of  conclusions 
to  the  economic,  governmental,  environ- 
mental, and  foreign  sltuationa  that  provides 
the  healthy  "broad  base"  wa  shaU  need  m  the 
changed  world  that  confronts  us  In  the  near 
future. 

It  reminds  one,  at  least,  that  a  national 
policy  requires  (1)  q;>eolallsts  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  spedflo  problem  areas,  and  (2)  a 
President  who  views  the  broader  scene  and 
the  role  of  each  problem  area  in  the  "whole 
picture." 

After  the  session,  there  was  a  reception 
where  the  President  talked  briefly  with  each 
of  us  individually,  and  then  the  Illinois  guys. 
Bob  Heck  of  Bockford,  Jack  Clarke  of 
^trlngfleld,  Forrest  Kilmer  from  Davenport 
(Quad  Cities,  gravitated  together,  and  Keith 
Wilson  from  Omaha,  Brady  Black  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  such  to  compare  notes  on  the 
"purloined  papers,"  the  New  York  limes  "re- 
sponsibility or  irresponsibiUty,"  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  President's  remarks,  the 
domestic  programs,  and  newspaper  "shop 
talk." 

That  was  a  bonus,  and  revetUed  a  remark- 
able "consensus"  among  editors  from  "man 
on  the  street"  cities  of  grave  misgivings  as 
to  the  precedent  set  by  the  New  York  Times, 
and  its  possible  future  misapplications. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  press  and  President  at  Kan- 
sas City. 

And  something  of  the  physical  atmosphere 
behind  the  headlines  on  the  President's  com- 
ments about  "decadence." 


HORTON  URGES  AMERICANS  TO  AF- 
FIRM SUPPORT  FOR  PRINCIPLE 
OF  FREEDOM  DURING  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  TOBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1971 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  friend  and  eol- 
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league.  Congressman  Eswakd  Patten,  for 
his  Interest  In  the  people  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  who  must  live  imder 
Soviet  oppression,  especially  his  deep 
concern  for  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Pattcn's  discussion  comes  at  a  most 
appropriate  time  because  it  coincides 
with  Captive  Nations  Week — symbolic  of 
our  efforts  to  win  more  freedom  for  those 
behind  the  Iron  (Curtain. 

This  week,  July  18  through  July  24, 
has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Its  purpose  Is  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  problems  of  the  more  than 
11  million  people  living  under  Soviet  op- 
pression in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
It  is  being  observed  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  their  friends  in  17  free  world 
countries.  This  is  the  13th  observance 
since  Congress  established  the  week  in 
1959. 

Despite  some  lessening  of  tensions  in 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets,  the  plight  of  the 
people  held  captive  in  Communist- 
controlled  nations  has  not  l>een  di- 
minished. Some  events  of  the  past 
few  years  are  a  tragic  testament  to  this: 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
tai  1968.  the  mass  imprisonment  of  Jew- 
ish, Ukrainian,  Russian  and  other  brave 
dissidents  in  1969,  the  unhappy  Simas 
case,  the  Polish  workers'  unrest  in  1970 
and  the  reemphasis  of  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine this  spring- 

These  were  crucial  events,  with  seri- 
ous implications  for  relations  among 
nations  and  horrible  consequences  for 
the  millions  of  people  directly  affected. 
There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  tragic  sym- 
bol of  these  events  and  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  human  rights  by  Communist  re- 
gimes. That  is  the  Berlin  Wall,  built  10 
years  ago  next  month,  to  prevent  East 
Germans  from  escaping  to  the  West. 

The  meaning  of  the  wall  was  described 
by  Andrew  Wolfe,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  Newspaper  in  my 
congressional  district,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Berlin.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  his  thoughts 
about  the  wall  as  expressed  in  the  July  8. 
1971,  edition  of  the  Brighton -Plttsford 
Post.  I  think  they  are  particularly  rele- 
vant and  poignant  this  week. 
He  wrote: 

Tee.  there  is  a  Cold  War. 
No  one  who  has  seen  the  Berlin  Wall  Is 
going  to  forget  that  fact  very  rapidly. 

The  most  disturbing  thing  about  the  wall 
Is  its  very  ordinariness — the  drab  and  sloppy 
.   way  in  which  it  has  been  constructed. 

Built  of  cement  block,  it  has  the  same  kind 
of  craftsmanship  you  find  in  home-made 
cinder  block  garages  in  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  nothing  amateur  about  the 
way  It  is  designed  to  prevent  East  Germans 
from  escaping  to  the  west.  .  .  . 

Chillingly,  the  wall  is  painted  white  on  the 
inside,  so  that  guards  may  more  easily  spot 
their  victims  when  aiming.  The  central  area 
between  the  walls  is  designated  a  "free  fire" 
Bone,  and  all  entering  it  can  be  shot  without 
warning. 

All  along  the  wall,  of  course,  are  watch 
towers. 

On  the  West  Berlin  side  of  the  wall  are  a 
series  of  observation  platforms. 

It  gives  one  an  uneasy  fetilng  to  stand 
on  one  of  these  and  to  stare  across  at  the 
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East  Germans,  who  man  machine  guns  In 
towers  on  the  other  side. 

Andy  Wolfe  is  rii^t.  That  drab,  cement 
wall  stands  as  a  frightful  reminder  of  the 
oppression  borne  by  those  who  must  live 
under  Communist  rule. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  another  passage 
atx>ut  the  Berlin  Wall.  Although  it  was 
written  almost  10  years  ago,  it  is  still  par- 
ticularly meaningful  today.  It  vividly 
describes  the  tragedy  of  life  in  cs4>tive 
nations.  The  passage  appears  in  an 
article,  "Berlin:  A  Tale  of  Two  CSties," 
which  appeared  in  the  Brown  University 
Daily  Herald,  December  18,  1962.  It  was 
written  by  E>avid  Lovenheim,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Brown  University,  and  now  my 
administrative  assistant.  The  article 
follows: 

One  of  the  few  post-war  Incidents  which 
has  caiised  the  people  of  West  BerUn  tem- 
porarily to  lose  their  stalwart  oool-headedness 
occurred  during  my  visit  to  the  divided  city 
last  summer.  On  Friday,  Augixst  17  at  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Ulbricht's  Volks- 
poliezei  (People's  Police)  shot  and  klUed 
Peter  Fechter,  an  18-year  old  youth  who  was 
attempting  to  climb  the  Wall  with  a  friend 
about  200  yards  from  the  VS.  Army  Check- 
point at  Friedrlcbstrasse. 

Fechter,  while  his  friend  escaped,  was 
butchered  by  machine  gun  fire  from  two 
guard  towers  and  was  left  bleeding  at  the 
Wall  tat  over  an  hour.  The  West  Berlin  police 
at  the  scene  could  do  nothing  but  throw 
bandages  over  the  Wall  to  the  helpless  youth 
and  keep  an  anxious  crowd  back  from  the 
smoke  and  tear  gas  bombs  the  Volkspoliezei 
were  using  to  obscure  the  Westerns'  view. 
Both  West  Berlin  police  and  Allied  troops 
have  been  under  orders  to  hold  their  fire 
unless  fired  upon  from  acroes  the  Wall.  No 
attempt,  other  than  the  throwing  of  useless 
bandages,  was  made  to  save  Fechter  from  his 
brutal  death. 

My  pi4>er8  were  being  processed  for  depar- 
ture from  the  Eastern  sector  at  the  Fried- 
richstrasse  checkpoint  at  the  time  the  inci- 
dent occurred.  For  a  change,  the  Eastern  Ber- 
lin guards  were  anxious  to  process  Western- 
ers quickly,  to  get  us  away  from  the  check- 
point from  which  one  could  plainly  see  the 
section  of  wall  Fechter  had  tried  to  cross.  Two 
guards,  who  ordinarily  would  have  rechecked 
our  papers,  waved  us  through. 

By  the  time  we  reached  "Checkpoint  Char- 
lie," an  anxious  crowd  Including  several 
West  Berlin  officials,  had  gathered  along  the 
Wall  opposite  the  dying  f^ecfater.  Having 
been  on  both  sidee  of  the  Wall  during  the 
excitement,  I  could  not  help  noticing  a  dif- 
ference in  the  faces  of  East  and  West  police- 
men. The  patronizing  exi^resslons  on  the 
faces  of  the  Bast  German  guards  were  in- 
dlscemable  from  their  iisual  looks  c^  stern 
politeness.  They  certainly  seemed  to  take 
the  excitement  in  stride.  Their  oovmterparts 
acroee  the  Wall  were  not  as  unaffected.  Their 
intense  grimaces  poorly  restrained  their 
anger  at  the  needless  brutality  and  at  their 
own  helpless  role  as  onlookers. 

Fechter 's  death,  the  second  murder  at  the 
Wall  in  three  days,  was  by  far  the  most  brutal 
since  the  construction  of  the  Wall.  More- 
over, the  murder  occurred  only  days  after 
West  Berlinerg  had  mourned  the  (massing  of 
the  first  year  of  division  by  Mauer.  "nils 
rapid  succession  of  events,  sparked  by  the 
barbaric  brutality  of  the  Fechter  killing, 
proved  too  much  for  the  West  Berlin  tem- 
perament to  bear. 

The  West  Berllners  returned  violence  for 
this  latest  atrocity  of  Ulbricht'E  regime.  Irate 
Berllners  held  demonstrations  against  the 
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Americans,  who  they  felt  were  guilty  of  In- 
excusable inaction  in  the  Fechter  Incident. 
More  violent  crowds  demonstrated  against 
Ulbricht  and  the  Russians:  stonings  of  So- 
viet vehicles  in  West  Berlin  continued  for 
more  than  a  week  after  the  shooting.  Mayor 
Brandt  pleaded  with  bis  people  to  "realize" 
that  we  must  not  be  drawn  Into  thoughtless 
acts,  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to 
keep  quiet  and  calm. 

After  the  Joint  American,  British  and 
French  command  in  Berlin  promised  to  sta- 
tion an  ambulance  at  the  Friedrlcbstrasse 
traffic  point  (though  they  were  silent  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  try  to  force  it 
into  the  Eastern  sector  in  an  emergency), 
Berlin  tempers  began  a  return  to  their  nor- 
mally calm  level. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  East  Berlin,  regard- 
less of  their  dreams,  have  no  taon  say  to- 
day in  the  political  status  of  their  sector 
than  they  did  at  the  WaU's  inception  in 
Aug\ist,  1961.  In  West  Berlin,  h(q>es  for  the 
removal  of  the  hated  Mauer  are  now  over- 
shadowed by  fears  that  even  further  pres- 
sures may  be  levied  against  them  by 
Ulbricht's  regime. 

We  must  strive  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
see  that  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  oppres- 
sion which  it  symbolizes  for  the  people  liv- 
ing In  Communist-controlled  countries  tn 
Central  and  Eastern  Evirope,  "comes  down." 

Affirmation  of  support  such  as  theae  given 
during  Captive  Nations  Week  are  undoubted- 
ly a  psychological  boost  to  those  living  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  should 
affirm  oiu:  support  for  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  self-determination  for 
all  people.  But  we  must  do  more — this 
week,  and  throughout  the  weeks  and  years 
ahead,  we  must  work  actively  toward  bring- 
ing at>out  a  better  futvure  for  thoee  under 
Soviet  rule. 


MARTIN  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 
HEAR  STATE  HEALTH  DIRECrTOR 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  Fioama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBXSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  R(X>ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
I  inserted  in  the  Congrissiohal  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  Jensen  Beach  Mirror  concern- 
ing that  newspaper's  investigation  of 
health  and  environmental  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  counties  of  Martin,  St.  Lucie, 
and  Okeechobee  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Wilson  T.  Sow- 
der.  director,  division  of  health,  Florida 
Deptu-tment  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Sowder  before  the  board  of  commission- 
ers of  Martin  County  relating  to  this 
matter: 

Statkment  bt  Wn.soN  T.  Sowosa,  MD.. 
DmxcToa,  DnnsiON   or   Hxai.th 

Gentlemen:  At  your  request  I  am  here  to 
discuss  any  problems  that  concern  you  about 
the  Martin  Ooimty  Health  Department, 
which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  your  as 
well  as  ottr  health  department.  It  Is  not  Just 
a  local  branch  of  the  Division  of  Health,  but 
the  child  of  a  partnership  agreement  between 
us.  ChaptCT  154  of  the  Florida  Statutes  pro- 
vides for  such  a  partnership  arrangement  on 
a  voltintary  basis,  and  it  is  under  that  law 
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tbMt  th*  bMttb   pragrsma   of  tha  eounty 
Haaith  d«p*rtnMnt  *r«  being  carried  on. 

MABrnr  oomnr  bmuth. 


I  wmiM  Uke  to  emphaalae  thftt  althoogli 
your  local  health  tfepMtment  may  b«,  and  la 
at  tinea  callad  the  Trt-eounty  health  de- 
partaaent,  thla  ia  a  deacriptiye  and  not  a  legal 
term.  There  la  a  aeparate  btidget  for  the  Mar- 
tin County  Health  Department  which  we  hare 
jointly  agreed  upon  and  It  la  financed  by 
both  local  and  state  funda.  Tour  only  rela- 
tlon^ip  to  8t.  Lude  and  Okeechobee  Coun- 
ty Is  the  fact  that  you  share  with  them  a 
health  ofllcer  and  a  director  of  sanitation. 

Tour  Chairman,  Doctor  Myers  haa  Indi- 
cated to  me.  by  letter  that  you  may  wteh 
to  enter  Into  a  different  arrangement  where- 
by you  would  have  a  full-time  health  ofllcer 
and  a  fuU-tlme  aanltatlon  director  of  your 
own.  I  have  replied  to  him  that  while  we 
prefer  larger  units  aa  being  leas  costly  and 
making  better  use  of  scarce  personnel,  we 
win  agree  to  such  an  arrangement  If  you 
wl^.  and  you  wlU  provide  the  additional 
local  funds  needed.  Since  we  receive  only 
•o  much  state  money  for  county  health  units 
a  single  county  health  unit  wQl  require  more 
local  funds.  X  should  also  point  out  that  our 
parent  agency,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Rdiabnitatlvs  Services,  plans  to  regional- 
lae  the  work  of  all  Its  Divisions  InscCar  as 
pcaalble  Into  eleven  regions.  Martin  County 
would  be  In  Rcglco  8.  along  with  Palm  Beach, 
St.  LiUde,  Indian  River  and  Okeechobee. 
This  does  not,  however,  preclude  our  having 
alngle  or  mtatl-coun^  units  within  these 
reglona. 

The  suggested  details  of  a  proposed 
budget  hava  been  prq>ared  by  our  ataif  and 
jour  ODuntj  haalth  oflloer,  Doctor  MlUer.  and 
are  preaented  to  you.  In  brief,  the  increaae  In 
cost  to  provide  for  a  full-time  health  officer 
and  sanitation  director  and  one  additional 
nurse  for  your  county  Is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  tao,000  per  annum.  Some  Im- 
ptwen0iita  te  efficiency  are  always  poaalMe 
and  attalaahla.  Va  wlH  work  with  yon  to 
aecure  the  mitTimiim  improvement  In  effi- 
ciency and  the  tw«TimnTT»  benefit  from  prea- 
ent  f«tia  aad  peraonBel  available.  However, 
to  subatantiany  Increase  the  work  output, 
to  Increaae  servteea  rendered,  and  for  better 
and  faatar  wttaroammmlt  at  the  health  and 
aanltary  iasra  and  regulations  more  funda 
and  peiaonxHl  woidd  be  required.  Por  the  In- 
fatmaXkam  «C  otkan  pwaent  here,  yon  are, 
during  tba  cwrrmit  flseal  year,  contributing 
•kout  gai.000  and  atate  funds  amount  to 
nearly  H7.000. 

>cyir>i«w.faHMrwTa  or  thx  Mjomn  ootjmtt 


The  purpoas  of  tha  local  health  depart- 
■oaot  aa  a  joUii  entarprlaa  between  the  state 
government  and  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
mlaalonara  la  to  help  provide  a  state  wide 
machinery  fcr  tlw  ptofeectloci  and  improv«- 
mant  cC  aU  af  tlw  people'B  health.  We  have 
atahlUhad  tha  Ihet  that  no  caMa  of  Infac- 
tloia  lii|M>l>ls  haipe  uuwuiad  m  Florida  due 
to  poUutod  ahiildali  eUh«r  in  raoeot  yeara 
or  In  the  nkara  distant  paat,  and  nona  in 
Martin  County.  Our  records  show  that  In 
1970  a  total  of  only  11  cases  of  Infeotloua 
hepatltla  ooeiured  In  Martin  County  and  8 
easea  thia  year  up  to  May  7.  It  la  worthy  of 
»  at  diphtheria  haa  been 
IMT,  BO  caae  of  typltold 
no  caae  of  poUoiiiyiltls 
)  «<  aaahls  dyaantery  ataoe 
tfldl,  no  eaaa  ml  totoBos  wtmem  1M6,  and  no 
tt  AairiMa  tm  tka  itawliuiii  atnea  19M. 
I 
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trol  batwMB  Martin  County  and  tlM  atato 
aa  a  whole: 
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During  the  decade  from  lMO-70  Martin 
County  has  shown  algnlflcant  Improvement 
in  one  of  the  moat  widely  uaed  Indlcea  of 
public  health.  In  IMO-Sl  the  Martin  County 
Infant  death  rate  atood  at  37  Infant  deaths 
per  1,000  live  births  which  was  23  per  cent 
above  the  rate  for  the  State  at  Florida.  By 
1960-70  the  Martin  County  rate  had  plunged 
to  only  17  Infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births 
which  placed  it  23  per  cent  below  the  rate 
for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

During  the  UMO  decade  only  one  maternal 
death  was  reported  for  Martin  County.  This 
yielded  a  material  death  rate  of  half  that 
reported  for  the  state. 


atacrur  cuunvi    ■xm.th 
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I  now  turn  to  the  artidea  appearing  In 
recent  weeks  In  the  Jensen  Beach  tArror. 
My  own  commenta  win  be  general  in  nature, 
but  we  have  present  here  some  ntfWibwB  of 
the  stair  from  the  office  in  Jacksonville,  acme 
regional  peiaonnri,  aa  w^  aa  some  Martin 
County  Health  Department  pexvuuMi  who 
can  supplement,  to  the  extent  naceaaary  and 
deatred,  our  written  reports  on  the  uiatertal 
contained  in  theae  artidea. 

We  agree  that  the  Martin  County  Health 
Department  is  the  Important  agency  tn  thla 
county  and  haa  the  front  line  reaponaibll- 
tty  for  tlw  protection  of  the  people's  healtti. 
I  have  given  yon  taeta  and  Bgorea  about  Ita 
work  and  aeoonqMahmenta  limiiilliig  that 
a  gaod  ]o*>  la  beizv  done.  It  ta  not  trae,  aa  ev- 
eryone la,  I  am  aura,  aware  that  It  la  a  pellu- 
tton  control  agency.  It  haa  only  iuuldeutal 
and  aupporttve  rdea  tn  that  IMd.  Hie  Legia- 
la^BO,  til  tta  wladom,  eatabllshed  in  IggT  a 
aeparato  agency  to  be  reaponalble  for  the  en- 
fcrconent  cT  lam  against  air  and  water  pol- 
luthm  and  Unnffecied  frota  the  then  State 
of  Health  to  that  agency  all  funda, 
boBdlng,  and  aqalpaaeBt  wMeh 
I  dBiatod  to  ttiat  program.  Tltara  are 
indeed  gray  ansa  between  laia  two  agenctea 
and  piirtHaaiB  have  artasn  bat  Oiaae  have 
beaM  wwtad  ooX  tn  foraaal  wrtttan  agree- 
■Mnta,  aad  by  paraonal  dtaeuaaloaB  aa  they 
oociv.  The  staff  at  iMth  aganclea  agree  en 
the  liiiaiialalluiHlilp  bat  ween  poUotton  eon- 
trol  and  Maaaae  piovaatlon  programa.  W«,  tn 
the  old  State  Boavd  of  Health,  nrgad  the 
Dot  to  aipamte  po&uttas  fkuiu 
potntiwg  out  that  Um  two  wo 
closely  reUted,  but  It  decMtad  ottwwise.  R 
seaaH  iwnlu  than  for  the  state  and  local 
haalth  agKiey,  wtth  not  aa  oones  at  aaghar 
Ity  to  aaiataa  tka  laaa  on  pallutlsa,  to  ho 
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blUed  ai  ths  key  villain  for  not  enforcing  tba 
laws  on  pollution  1 

We  do  retain  the  reapcnslblllty  for  aewago 
dlapoaal  and  thla  comples  and  dllteidt  proh- 
la  being  handled  m  an  oatataadlng  num- 
iiniialiliwliig  the  aevare  llaaltetioaa  of  par- 
el  and  funda  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Wo  are  particularly  abort  of  personnel  in 
our  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Knglneering  and 
in  Its  regional  offices.  Because  of  this  It  Is 
difficult  to  discbarge  our  responslbllttlea  in 
the  areas  of  water  supply,  battling  {daces, 
aewage  dlapoeal,  shellSah  sanitation,  and 
aolld  wastea.  Including  clerical  atalf,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sanitary  Engineering  has  only  54 
people,  but  we  need  and  aeked  the  TiegMa- 
ture  for  twice  that  number  In  order  to  do  an 
accq>tabla  job.  However,  it  now  appears  that 
we  will  receive  no  Increase. 

The  State  Dlrislon  of  Health  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  the  state 
taw  on  milk  and  milk  products.  Many  years 
ago  wtiea  a  leglaiattve  committee  had  un- 
der consideration  a  bill  removing  from  the 
State  Boavd  at  Health  the  reapoaslbiUty  for 
the  Inspection  of  dairies  I  personaUy  urged 
that  this  not  be  done.  Nevertheleas,  it  was 
done  and  the  Division  of  Health  was  left 
with  limited  respomsnmmee  In  this  field 
and  county  liealth  department  with  optional 
reaponsiblUtles.  Again,  how  strange  it  ta  to 
aee  ua  bOled  aa  the  key  vfUatea  la  oonnac- 
tloci  with  vlalstloaa  at  thla  lav.  Aa  aooae  of 
you  may  know,  wo  In  the  field  of  haalth  do 
encounter  criUciam  for  Injecting  dairies 
MMi  dairy  farms  at  aU.  This  la  on  the  tiaals 
that  It  oonstltutea  overlapping  and  diqfllca- 
tlon  with  the  Department  of  Agrlcoltuio. 
Ifeverthelees.  In  spite  of  theee  dlaooui aging 
facts  the  staff  of  the  Martte  County  Health 
Department  has  an  axeaoent  record  In  this 
ftrtfl  and  haa  made  periodic  inapectloBa  of 
dalriea  and  dairy  tarma. 

In  oonnactioii  with  law  enforcement  I 
point  out  that  the  preaent  tools  provided  ua 
under  the  laws  need  to  be  improved.  At 
preaent  every  case,  however  minor,  must  t>e 
palttstaktngly  prepared  and  preaented  l>y  an 
attorney  to  the  court  for  judgment.  Tlds 
lavolvaa  the  use  of  the  very  llmitad  time  of 
our  health  oOcen,  aaaltariana.  attomeya.  and 
otiMra.  Thla  haa  aatarally  led.  for  common 
aenae  reaaoaa,  to  making  overy  effort  to 
secure  corrections  on  a  voluntary  baaia  t>efore 
resorting  to  the  courts. 

We  tiave  called  ttxls  deficiency  In  the  laws 
to  the  wttention  of  the  lieglslature  and  your 
own  Senator  Beth  Johnaon  haa  introduced 
Senate  BUI  Ho.  08B  which  would  remedy  tills 
Htnatlan.  Under  this  blU  the  Olvlslan  of 
Health  and  county  health  departments  would 
issue  annual  permits.  ■atabUahments  not 
having  a  valid  permit  would  automatically 
be  in  violation  of  the  law.  Administrative 
fines  could  be  levied  In  the  absence  of  a 
valid  permit.  Tlila  would  avoid  the  eapenslve 
and  time  wmsumlng  procedorea  now  necaa- 
aary  for  even  the  most  flagrant  violations  of 
the  law.  Unfortunately,  ilila  l>IU  has  aoade 
no  piogreaa  in  tlie  Liegiaiatare  wp  to  this 
ttme.  WunuthdesB,  we  wm  conttnoe  to  do 
our  best  with  ttte  legal  tools  and  poraonnel 
that  we  have  avaHaUe  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  doing  an  we  can  to  enforce  the 
health  laws  and  regulatlima.  To  be  sive  of 
this  I  have,  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
S81.191,  Florida  Stetutee,  asked  the  Honor- 
able John  T.  Brennan,  State  Attorney  for 
the  Hlnetenth  /udlctal  <Xreuit  to  aadst  the 
Dtvi8l<Mi  of  Health  aikd  the  Martin  Ooonty 
Health  Department  tn  tlM  enforeement  of 
the  atate  laws  and  the  riiles  and  regtilatlons 
under  taie  provlslonB  of  this  Chapter.  This 
Section  of  the  law  autes  that  it  ahall  Im 
the  do^  ef  "eoary  state  and  eoHuty  attorney, 
sheriff,  constable,  pottoa  ofloar  and  aUHr  ap< 
paopilate  etty  and  ooonty  uaulali 
4«M8t  to  aaalst  the  dtvftatan  at 
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eto."  and  I  now  publicly  requeat  such  assist- 
ance of  all  concerned. 

I  have  already,  by  mall,  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  error  of  fact  as  to  the  alleged  oc- 
currence of  11,000  oases  of  hepatltla  In  Flor- 
ida last  year  "due  mostly  to  polluted  shell- 
fish." The  Editor  of  the  Jensen  Beach  Mir- 
ror was  advised  that  the  supposed  author  of 
this  statement  has  denied  that  be  ever  made 
it  and  that  his  disclaimer  has  been  published. 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  Mirror's  correcting 
this  erroneous  information.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  have  been  none  from  thla 
source,  and  the  total  number  of  cases  occur- 
ring last  year  was  1,862,  and  in  1971  through 
May  7th,  746. 

I  have  also  called  yotir  attention  to  the 
story  in  the  Jensen  Beach  Mirror  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  report  made  by  its  Eklltor  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Health,  Welfare, 
and  Institutions  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  11. 
It  was  stated  in  the  Mirror  that  I  started  to 
leave  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Campbell  was 
about  to  speak.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  know 
lilm  by  sight,  did  not  know  he  was  present, 
and  did  not  know  that  he  was  scheduled 
to  qieak.  His  appearance  was  not  on  the  offi- 
cial agenda  of  the  meeting.  Also  he  stated 
that  health  officials  in  the  audience  of  the 
committee  hearing  did  not  comment  on  his 
presentation.  I  asked  for,  but  was  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  respond,  obviously  be- 
cause the  committee  had  about  30  bills  to 
consider  that  evening.  These  were  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  committee  meeting. 

In  summary,  I  offer  you  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  Martin  County  Health  De- 
partment is  doing  good  work  in  your  county. 
I  lay  no  claim  that  its  work,  or  that  of  the 
staff  members  involved,  is  perfect.  Doctor 
William  Stinger,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Regional  Sanitarian,  Mr.  John  Welke,  and 
the  Regional  Engineer.  Mr.  Richard  Starr, 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  37  problems  re- 
ported in  the  Jensen  Beach  Mirror.  They  have 
visited  the  sites  in  all  cases  where  a  site  was 
mentioned.  Doctor  Stinger  has  prepared  a 
supplement  to  his  report  of  May  11  and  haa 
sununarized  his  findings  In  a  report  which  I 
now  make  available  to  you.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  my  associates  I  shall  be  glad  to  at- 
tonpt  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 
wish  to  ask. 


ment  ^rlll  long  be  a  shining  light  to 
blacks  and  whites  alike  who  seek  to  build 
a  better  America  for  their  posterity. 


RECIPROCAL  INCOME  TAX  PLAN 
FOR  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


THE  MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  Hrw  ToaK 
ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr,  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  111,  which  passed  with 
90  dissenting  votes  primarily  from  the 
Southern  delegation,  would  extend  for  2 
years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

This  woman  was  able,  despite  her  black 
skin  in  a  period  of  discrimination,  to 
conquer  man's  minds  and  hearts  and 
contribute  much  to  her  Nation  and  her 
race.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  when  this 
Nation  is  willing  to  erect  a  statue  to 
honor  her,  the  controversy  of  her  life 
must  once  again  cast  a  shadow  across 
her  path. 

I  tun  pleaaed  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  believe  as  I  do  that  the  time 
Is  long  overdue  for  the  erection  of  such 
a  statue.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  an 
outstanding  American  and  her  monu- 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP  UAJHatB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  given  the  right  to 
govern  itself,  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  continue  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  raising  the  neces- 
sary revenue  to  support  the  many  mu- 
nicipal services  provided  by  the  District. 

The  major  roadblock  to  raising  suffi- 
cient revenue  is  the  lack  of  a  solid  tax 
base  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nearly 
half  the  real  property  is  occupied  by 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  property  is  tax  exempt,  and  further- 
more is  imavailable  for  other  productive 
uses  which  would  give  rise  to  employment 
and  other  tax  sources.  In  addition,  there 
are  thousands  upcHi  thousands  of  people 
who  commute  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  work,  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  who  return  to 
Maryland  or  Virginia  where  they  live, 
play,  spend  much  of  the  money  they  have 
earned  in  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia,  and 
where  they  pay  taxes.  For  these  people, 
the  District  of  Columbia  bears  a  substan- 
tial burden  of  providing  the  full  range  of 
municipal  services,  but  gets  little  in  re- 
turn in  the  way  of  taxes. 

Mayor  Washington  has  proposed  a 
sensible  plan  to  equalize  the  tax  burdens 
and  tax  benefits  among  the  three  Juris- 
dictions which  make  up  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  of  Columbia  area.  Under  his 
proposed  reciprocal  Income  tax  plan, 
people  would  be  taxed  at  the  place  where 
they  work,  regardless  of  where  they  Uve. 
This  is  no  novel  idea — such  reciprocality 
is  currently  practiced  by  most  States 
around  the  country.  It  is  an  equitable 
way  to  apportion  income  taxes  among 
States,  and  Is  especially  crucial  In  the 
Washington  area  where  commuters  do 
not  merely  cross  the  city  line  to  a  suburb 
within  the  same  State,  but  cross  State 
lines  to  a  State  which  does  not  share  its 
tax  revenues  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Needless  to  say,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  losins  what  has  been  a  real 
windfall — ^the  right  to  collect  Income  tax 
from  residents  who  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  who  spend  only  half 
their  time  in  the  taxing  State.  In  recent 
hearings  before  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  (me  Maryland  witness  mib- 
mltted  a  report  which  purported  to  show 
that  suburiaan  residents  presently  do 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  District's 
costs  by  virtue  of  the  money  they  spend 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  falsity  of  this  proposltian  is  care- 
fully demonstrated  by  Deputy  Mayor 
Graham  Watt  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  me 
following  a  recent  session  of  the  com- 


mittee's hearings  on  the  District's  reve- 
nue proposal.  Deputy  Mayor  Watt  makes 
three  plaints  which  conclusively  refute 
the  poeiUon  put  forward  by  the  Mary- 
land report: 

First.  Money  paid  by  Maryland  resi- 
dents to  private  businesses  in  the  Dis- 
trict do  not  necessarily  result  in  public 
revenues  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  example,  the  report  cites  $5.7  mil- 
lion spent  by  Marylanders  od.  public 
transit  into  and  out  of  the  District.  But 
little  of  this  redounds  to  the  District's 
benefit.  Some  of  the  bus  companies  are 
headquartered  in  Maryland.  Further- 
more, mass  transit  exiienditures  are  not 
taxable  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Second.  The  report  arbitrarily  at- 
tributes 10  percent  of  all  food  sales  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Maryland 
residents.  There  is  no  basis  shown  for 
this  assumption,  Commonsense  and  ob- 
servation in  fact  contradict  it.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents do  more  grocery  shopping  in  sub- 
urban shopping  centers  than  suburban- 
ites do  in  the  District. 

Third.  TTie  report  attributes  $65.7  mil- 
lion of  general  merchandise  sales  to 
Maryland  residents  based  on  a  1969 
guesstimate  that  24  percent  of  the  down- 
town stores'  sales  are  attributable  to 
Marylanders.  What  the  report  ignores  is 
the  flow  of  money  in  reverse — a  1968  con- 
sumer survey  indicated  that  42.1  percent 
of  the  consumers  who  shop  in  suburban 
department  stores  are  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  residents.  Obviously  this 
would  result  in  a  net  outflow  of  consumer 
cash.  Current  figures  would  probably  be 
evoi  more  lopsided,  for  the  beltway  high- 
way systems  has  created  new  shopping 
patterns,  facilitating  the  exodus  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  residents  to  the 
sprawling  shopping  centers  which  con- 
tinue to  spring  up  in  the  suburbs. 

The  full  text  of  Deputy  Mayor  Watt's 
letter  follows.  In  it  can  be  foimd  an  early 
warning  of  the  advancing  fiscal  pUght 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  A  more  sensible 
and  equitable  tax  system  must  be  imple- 
mented, and  the  reciprocal  income  tax  is 
an  obvious  first  step. 

Tbx  DnrrmicT  or  Coltticbia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jvly  7. 1971. 
Hon.  Abnkb  J.  MncvA, 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  Mixva:  On  betialf  of  the  Mayor- 
Commissioner  and  the  District  Oovemment, 
I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
tensive concern  you  have  shown  during  the 
current  hearings  on  the  prc^Kised  "District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1971."  On  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  June  29  and  30,  a  num- 
ber of  Issues  were  generated  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  some  fur- 
ther clarification  on  matters  with  which  you 
were  particxilarly  interested. 

The  report  entitled  "Impact  Analysis  of 
the  Propoeed  District  of  Columbia  Non-Resi- 
dent  Personal  Income  Tax"  was  an  Important 
part  of  the  Stete  of  Maryland's  presentation 
and  is  an  official  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
Tills  report  alms  to  show  that  the  Maryland 
commuter  already  lends  substantial  financial 
8\ipport  to  the  District  Oovemment  as  a  re- 
sult of  dollan  spent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wMch  presumably  result  In  sales  and 
other  tax  revenues  to  the  DIstrlet  Oovem- 
ment. It  would  be  unforttmate  if  tills  report 
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wmn  ■mwpta^  m  •  vaUtf  prmalattoa  wlth- 
otit  «  otUeal  <¥«»>lnitlon.  In  termc  otf  ■•- 
■umptloQB,  faoti.  uul  ooDcliialon*,  it  is  aoavly 
lackJnc. 

A  amjor  ■Miiiinitlon  in  the  fxnpaet  Bepot 
la  thAt  the  private  buatneM  genamted  by 
liuTtaad  fliiiBte  TCMlts  in  puMle  reve- 
aue«  to  tliB  Dlitrtct  of  OolnaabU.  This  also 
moat  te  anto^aBte*  to  •  mora  orttlcal  analyaU 
tn  new  cf  the  oaeaiitazlttM  of  btisliMas  atmc- 
turea.  ovaanb^,  and  tax  Uw.  Tbe  Baport  In- 
eludes  $5.1  mllUnn  lor  mass  transit  In  tbe 
total  donan  ap^at  by  llarylanders.  Some  of 
the  bus  companlfMi,  however,  are  headquar- 
tered In  Maryland.  In  any  case,  mass  transit 
ezpendlturea  are  not  taxable  In  the  District 
of  CdumbU.  and  tbe  D.C.  Transit  Company 
has  slgnlfleaa*  tax  exempticMi  on  gross  eam- 
Ings-laeoBM.  real  eatate.  penonal  property, 
and  nwelaa  tsJHa.  TUs  la  ttw  most  obrtoua  ex- 
aBOftle  of  wky  thU  primary  aasumptton  oC  tbe 
Beport  U  not  valid. 

The  Beport  iadlcates  that  Maryland  real- 
dents  spent  (380.3  mflUon  In  the  District  of 
Oalnmbla  In  calendar  year  1970.  The  dollar 
•miwrnts  ^ent  are  cited  with  no  Indication 
whataoevar  as  to  bow  tbey  were  derived  or 
what  suuiuaa.  matlio^  or  assumptions  were 
uaad  to  detannlna  tbam.  Tbe  amounu  app«u' 
to  be  mere  guesses  and  often  just  do  not  seem 
reasonable.  Vor  eiampJe.  the  r^Mrt  attributes 
ten  percent  of  all  food  sales  In  the  District  to 
Maryland  commuters,  for  a  total  of  928.8 
mailon.  There  is  no  explanation  of  why  ten 
panent  la  aUoeatad.  In  addition.  I  bellera  It 
would  be  dfeadt  to  ewtatiilsh  even  m.  mlwtiti^l 
•mooat  of  grocery  shopptng  by  Maryland 
oommuteia  Inaamuch  as  bouse  wires  are  more 
llkaly  to  market  at  shopping  centers  near 
their  home  where  there  are  large  super 
mailcets.  adequate  access  and  parking,  other 
shopping  opportunities,  and  where  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  two  percent  tax 
«»pnssa  OB  graesrles  tn  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumMa.  Indeed.  I  weald  suggsat  that  the  re- 
verse pattern  would  be  aaare  prevalent — ^titat 
Dlatrlot  raaideata  would  be  aiore  likely,  for 
the  above  reasons,  to  do  their  grocery  shop- 
ping in  nearby  suburban  oenteis.  Particularly 
this  Is  the  case  for  many  residents  of  Ana- 
eoatla,  an  area  which  falls  very  Short  In 
shopping  and  nnasmiiilal  oppoitunltlea. 

A  major  waakaaas  of  the  Impact  Baport  Is 
that  It  fhUs  to  »— "t"»-T  that  the  Washtagton 
Metropolitan  area  la  a  aatinal  economic  vuHt 
and  that  there  Is  oonslderable  two-way  oom- 
merdal  activity  «.mf»Tig  the  various  local 
]url8dlctlona.  No  consideration  Is  given  to 
trade  D.C.  residents  do  In  Maryland.  The  re- 
port states  that  9M.1  ■allllon  of  general  raer- 
chandlaa  aales  In  D.C.  are  by  Marylanders. 
This  oondosion  Is  baaad  on  the  results  of  one 
survey  conducted  In  a  dewntowa  dspartmant 
atore  tn  1868  that  Indicated  84  pareent  of 
their  aataa  by  Marylaad  naldanta.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  draw  such  a  conclusion  baaod 
upoB  on*  mMnmf.  erltliout  an  tadspth  aiaaysls 
or  the  attartl— .  An  addltloaal  ""^"t^t  Is 
0»»t.  eonvaraaty.  dapaitaMot  store  sunwfs  In 
miburbaa  eentars  staow  that  many  of  their 
sales  are  to  Distrlet  rraldents.  For  «-»— |rt<'  a 
1086  eonaumer  aorvey  at  tbe  Oievy  Chase 
Woodward  and  Lothrop  store  Indicated  48.1 
peroant  of  the  aoasumars  Intsrvlewad  ware 
DIstnot  taatdents. 

It  might  also  ba  noted  that  recent  eoonoale 
trends  within  tke  total  mnimwilllaii  araa ap- 
pear to  contradict  tha  preaumptloa  that 
suburban  rssldeats  do  a  high  level  of  stasg*- 
plng  in  the  DistUct  at  Oolinahte.  TlMta  Jus 
oocurted  a  etibatantlal  ni^m^t^^  of  oaai' 
marlcal  fartlltlae  and  inrrsass  in  retail  and 
abnlsmle  trade  In  tha  suborha.  Baoant  high- 
way daeaimiiimm  an  aura  to  further  this 
trend.  A  racaat  attlda  by  Mr.  Qeoige  Orler  of 
tha  WaShtagtom  Oeatsr  for  Metropolitan 
StudlSi  made  tlUayatnt: 

*nka  O^Mal  amm^  Is  enatliw  a  new 
aet  of  tOMol  and  otiwiitlng  patteens  which 
can  only  serve  to  Increase  the  lndq>endenoe 
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of  theae  awburti  from  their  parent,  and  asay 
also  ooDtribute  slgnlfloantly  to  weakening 
the  economic  and  p^«H<ml  p^^itlffin  of  the 
dtyltsrtf. 

"The  future  Is  dear  In  one  reepect.  at 
least :  once  an  alternative  to  the  original  pat- 
tern of  a  single  downtown  has  been  created, 
more  and  more  people  can  be  expected  to 
prafcr  the  new  'duwaUiwua'  to  the  old  one. 
Washington's  highway  plan  has  both  stimu- 
lated the  original  development  of  alternative 
urban  oenteis  and  provided  the  means  for 
their  continued  grawth." 

The  qtieetlon  of  relating  revenue  support 
to  the  proper  governmental  Jurisdiction  Is 
a  difficult  one,  aggravated  by  tbe  complexity 
at  poUtlcal  and  intergovanuBental  struc- 
tures. In  this  case,  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  which  has  so  many  interrela- 
tionships In  problems,  economic  and  com- 
mercial activities  and  fiscal  matters,  is  split 
among  two  states,  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ten  local  jurladletlana.  There  Is  preeeatly 
no  way  for  Intra  metropotttan  reeoorees  to 
be  shared  and  alloeated  m^nyrm^g  all  the  juris- 
dictions in  the  region.  Suburban  resources 
are  not  shared  with  neighboring  jurtsdlc- 
tlons.  Tbey  are,  however,  shared  with  local 
Jurisdictions  In  the  same  state  which  might 
be  hundreds  of  miles  away  and  with  which 
there  may  be  no  tangible  beaeflts  to  the  con- 
tributing Junadletlon.  While  aome  d  thaae 
reeonrcea.  ralaed  by  state  taxaa,  are  ratumed 
to  the  stAurbaa  jurisdiction,  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  not  benellt  from  such  Inter- 
goTerniaental  aid.  A  study  Just  released  by 
the  Washington  Center  for  MetropOtltaoi 
Studies  shows  the  sources  of  local  govern- 
ment receipts  for  flsoal  1868: 
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BMrirt  si 


LeaUba'  own  fiwyrcil SZ.0  53.2 

Berrowad  funds S.C  HI 

Stite  (nnti 17.4 

fwtmtlm-*^. U.S  &S 

Local  mlsrtBverasMstal 


55.2 

n.8 

17.0 
(.6 


From  this  table  It  Is  evident  that  the  Dis- 
trlet rellea  most  heavily  on  Ita  eem  nvasme 
reeouKsee  Tbe  other  major  sourae  for  D.C. 
la  Federal  granU  and  paynanta  Invading 
the  authortaed  Federal  payasanC  While  the 
FMleral  payment  Is  a  large  pn^Mrtlan  In 
our  total  reoetpta.  thia  must  be  contrasted 
with  the  lack  of  State  flnandal  aid.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Federal  payment  Is  baaed 
ttpon  the  needs  of  the  Diitdot  at  OoluiiAla 
as  a  eoRsequenoe  of  tbe  Federal  preaence 
and  la  not  meant  to  be  a  laplaeeasaBk  of  State 


Tbe 


IncoBEie 


principle  of  the  rae^voeal 
at  the  aosiroa  of 
been  fUUy  aocapted  aa  a  oom- 
mon  ahd  constitutional  practice  for  which 
every  other  state  level  Jurisdiction  has  the 
authority  to  Impoee.  In  view  of  tb»  many 
Interrdatlociahlpa  between  local  juiladlc- 
tloBa  te  «ur  area,  we  baUeva  tt  ia  alaa  a 
vaUd  maaaa  of  calaing  lafamssa  to 
aa  adeqoafte  and  nai  iiii  j  larval  of  dty  i 
lees  in  the  DIaU  let  of  Columbia  and  to  1 
tain  the  vlaUlltgr  of  the  central  etty  aa  the 
primary  emptoyment  baaa.  If  the  DlatUct  la 
not  able  to  reeolva  the  social,  ■««~«'««r  and 
physical  Imuea  It  taoea  hecauae  cf  Inadequate 
thmnrlal  reaesxrcee,  the  whole  metrupoHtan 
area  will  saffer,  aa  these  prOMeuia  do  not 
•top  at  the  District  boundary  line.  The  re- 
elproeal  taoome  tax  la  a  vaUd  and  Important 
means  to  aeeore  seuM  of  the  region^  large 
eentwrwlc  waouraea  tnr  laiillim. 


Oincaraly. 

Oaswsir  W.  Wair. 
Depvtg  Mayor-CommittUmer. 
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WASHmOTON  PO8TSUPP0RTB 
REPEAL  OP  TTITiE  n 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNACA 

or  RAVsn 

n  THB  HOUSE  Q^  BBPRSSX3rrATIVES 

ThvTsdav.  JvHv  22.  1971 

Mr.  MATSDNAQA.  Mr.  SpeiOtaer.  the 
Wasfalngton  Post  has  •caln  lifted  its 
Toice  in  support  of  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
pi^nant  Emiergency  Detention  Aet — ^title 
n.  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  In  Its 
editorial  column  on  July  20.  1971,  the 
Post  points  out  some  of  the  oompdling 
reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  coocentra- 
tion  camp  law  which,  when  acoom- 
plished  would  lift  a  pall  of  fear  from 
the  country. 

Because  the  bOl  HJR.  234.  providing 
for  the  repeal  of  title  n.  is  expected  to 
come  before  the  House  shortly  after  Con- 
gress returns  from  its  Aognat  reeess,  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  Post  editorial, 
which  is  both  timely  and  analytical,  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Rccorb. 

DaixMiioM  Cairma  roa  SuavaasivKs 

Concentration  csn^M  are  about  as  un- 
Amertean  as  bocecht.  Tet  there  U  a  provision 
authorising  the  creation  of  such  camps, 
eviphemlstlcally  called  detention  centers,  in 
an  aet  of  Congress — tbe  Intenud  Security 
Aet  of  19S0 — Btni  very  much  oa  the  statute 
bo(As  to  this  day.  That  provlslan  Is  eertalnly 
tbe  most  un-Amerloan  taiherltanoe  from  Uie 
now  Slightly  face-lifted  Un-Amertoan  Activi- 
ties Committee,  currently  operating  under 
tbe  Silas,  House  Internal  Seeurtty  Ooramlttee. 
It  authorizes,  during  a  period  of  war.  In- 
surrection or  Invasion,  the  rounding  up  and 
detention  of  pereona  eoncemlag  whocn  there 
la  "reasonable  ground"  to  beUere  that  tbey 
would  "probably"  engage  la  sabotage  or 
espionage. 

0n-American  as  such  camps  or  centeis  msjr 
seem  to  most  Americans,  they  are  not  un- 
imaginable. At  the  outsM  of  this  country's 
Involvement  In  the  Second  World  War, 
American  citizens  of  Jspanese  ancestry  were 
rounded  up  sll  over  the  west  coast  and  im- 
pounded, behind  barbed  wire.  In  what  were 
then  called  'relocation'  centers — merely  be- 
cause it  was  stippoaed  they  would  "probably" 
engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage.  So  there  is 
very  little  reason  to  be  auiprlaed  that  minor- 
ity groii^is  of  various  aorls— militant  blacks, 
long-haired  youths.  New  Left  radicals,  old 
left  Communists,  ardent  advacsanas  of  tbe 
government  or  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
are  full  of  apprebmsloa  that  they  may  be- 
come victims  of  this  totautarlan  mechanism. 
Indeed,  WllUam  Qrelder  of  this  new^Mper 
reported  recently  that  tbe  FBI  has  eompaed. 
and  keepe  enlarging,  a  Hat  of  the  names,  ad- 
deessea,  jobs  and  phona  nnmbeia  of  Ibou- 
aaads  of  Americana  oonaldarad  pirtwnilally 
dangerous  as  spies  or  sabotewa  la  cmo  of 
war  or  some  other  "national  eaaergsnqr."  Tbe 
FBI  documenu  stolen  at  Madia,  Pa.,  afforded 
oonflrmatlon  of  Uils  Index. 

Rep.  eipark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  a 
wounded  war  veteran  who  haa  teaeon  to  feel 
rather  straogly  about  tnteraaaeBt  eam^  be- 
cause some  of  his  relattvaa  w«m  latemad  In 
one  30  years  ago,  has  latraduoed  a 
along  with  mora  than  186 
repeal  Title  n,  tha  Intemmant  caaop  provi- 
sion, of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  There 
would  have  berai  Uttle  doubt  about  Its  adop- 
tion, had  not  the  Internal  BeeuHty  Oommlt- 
tae,  with  Ua  naaM  propaaattf  lar  mtadilef , 
fomrd  with  a  iHjailiidi  MB  «ghtly 
iha  odattBg  laar  bat 
many  of  its  worst  faatiBus. 

The  Matsunaga  bill  would  eradicate 
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ugly  spkntdh  from  the  Amarloaa  aaauttiheon. 
It  haa  the  fuU  backing  of  the  JoaUoo  Depart- 
ment.  It  would  Uft  a  paU  of  fear  ttom  the 
country.  We  hope  that  Oongreaa  wUl  adopt 
It  speedily,  leatoring  the  American  way  of 
deaUng  with  dissent  aitd  rejecting  the  Un- 
American  AcMvlUea  way. 


BUREAU  OP  MINES  STUDY  ON 
RECYCLXNO  JUNKED  AUTOS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  m^Bo 
Of  THB  HOUSE  OF  BXFRESBNTATIVES 

Thunday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  has  Just  released  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  on  recycling  Junked  au- 
tomobiles that  draws  two  very  interest- 
ing conclusions: 

Pirst,  it  lias  great  economic  potential; 
and 

Second,  the  key  to  it  all  is  transporta- 
tion. 

You  Just  cannot  get  into  a  Junked 
auto  and  drive  it  to  the  shredder,  of 
course.  They  are  carted  there  by  truck, 
as  a  rule.  Once  they  are  shredded,  there 
is  another  problem  in  getting  the  scrap 
to  the  steel  mills. 

The  Bureau's  study  shows  that  the 
shredding  operation  is  economically 
feasible  where  the  transportation  prob- 
lem can  be  easily  resolved.  My  bill.  HJl. 
45S5,  recognises  this.  The  basic  thrust 
of  the  measure  is  to  provide  a  system 
of  federally  guaranteed  loans  and  tax 
Incentives  for  the  purchase  of  auto 
scrap  processing  equipment  States  can 
participate  in  the  program  but  they  must 
come  up  with  an  acceptable  plan  which. 
among  other  things,  resolves  the  trans- 
portation problem. 

Interest  in  ridding  the  countryside  of 
auto  graveyards  continues  to  grow.  I 
think  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  toward  finding 
the  rii^t  solutim.  and  I  include  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  in  the  Rzcord  at  this 
point: 

Mosx  MXTAL  RxcTCiXD  Prom  Jonk  Cass, 

SATS  MOfKS  BuaxAU 

Stepped-iip  recycling  of  valuable  metals 
In  junk  autos  may  be  underway  ss  a  result 
of  Increased  use  of  giant  car  ahreddlng  ma- 
chlnea,  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  has  suggested. 

The  Bureau's  tentative  ooneluslon  vras 
based  on  a  preliminary  survey  of  nine  repre- 
sentative shredding  operations,  conducted  In 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron 
and  Steel.  Shredders,  which  reduce  cars  to 
flst-alaBd  fib»inkw  of  metal,  were  unknown 
ten  years  ago:  Ihe  survey  was  planned  to 
obtain  hitherto-unavailable  information  on 
this  relatively  new  scrap-processing  develop- 
ment. 

Beexilts  indicate  that  about  half  the  out- 
put of  the  shredders  siurveyed  Is  used  in  Iron 
and  steel  foundries  with  cupola  furnaces.  If 
this  holds  true  for  the  entire  shredder  Indiu- 
try,  the  Bureau  said.  It  would  mean  that 
ahreddars  hava  created  a  algnlflcant  new  mar- 
ket for  auto  aorap.  Foundriaa  with  cupola 
fumaoea  use  very  Uttle  auto  scrap  in  its 
conventional  form,  the  "number  two  bun- 
dle," beoauae  bundlaa  vary  in  aiae,  and  many 
are  too  large  for  the  fumacea. 

Although  Initial  equipment  ooata  are  high, 
ahreddiag  la  gnnrlag  la  popularity,  and  88 
ahreddata  were  operating  In  tha  UJS.  in  1876. 
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However,  the  Bureau  said,  little  Information 
on  shredding,  or  Its  potential,  la  available: 
prloes  of  shredded  aerap  are  not  yet  quoted 
In  trade  papers;  and  data  on  oonxumptlaa 
of  ahredded  aenp,  whleh  have  been  eoUeeted 
for  only  a  year,  are  not  oonqdete. 

The  Bureau  survey,  which  covered  shred- 
der operations  for  the  year  1969,  was  de- 
signed to  provide  information  for  govern- 
ment and  private  reeearchers  concerned  with 
the  junk  auto  problem,  as  well  as  for  scrap 
proceeson.  Operations  participating  in  the 
survey  were  sheeted  so  that  the  sample 
would  be  representative  of  all  slaes  ot  shred- 
ders In  use  and  of  all  geographic  areas  of 
tbe  Nation.  Bated  capacity  of  the  nine- 
shredder  sample  was  21  percent  of  the  total 
(4.5  million  tons  per  year)  d^aelty  of  aU 
shredders. 

Because  of  the  considerable  Interest  in, 
and  lack  of  published  data  about,  the 
shredded  scrap  Industry,  the  Bureau  is  mak- 
ing the  raw  data  obtained  in  tbe  survey 
available  for  Immediate  use  by  the  public. 
A  compilation  of  data  from  the  nine-shredder 
sample  is  attached. 

Besult*  of  mrven  of  nine  shredded  $crap 
producera 

(DaU  collected  in  August  1870  for  1868) 

I.  Annual  ctLpadty  (as  rated  by 
operators)    (net  tons) *8S6,000 

a.  Ci^tacity  at  8680  hours  per 

year  (standard  40-hour  work 

week,  68  weeks  per  year)  (net 

tons)    656.660 

3.  (1)  as  a  percent  of  (3) 111.7 

4. 1969  production  (net  tons) ..         -|-760,*114 

5.  (4)  as  a  percent  cf  (1) -(-78.6 

6.  (4)  as  s  percent  of  (8) -j-88.8 

7.  Shredded  scrap  coming  from 

hulks  (net  tons) 628.363 

8.  (7)  ss  a  percent  of  (4) 88.7 

9.  Number  of  bulks  proceeeed 

during  1969 706,866 

10.  Average  ntunber  of  pounds  of 
shredded  scrap  per  hulk  proc- 
essed      1,780 

II.  Range  of  average  pricee  re- 
ceived by  shredded  scrap  pro- 
ducers tor  shredded  scrap  (8 
per  net  ton — f.o.b.  proces- 
sor^ yard)   25.  50-29.  M) 

12.  Range  of  sverage  prices  paid 
for  hulks  delivered  to  proces- 
sor's yard  ($  per  hulk) 18-80 

IS.  Number  of  hulks  acquired 
in  1969   710,755 

14.  Niuibv  of  hulks  arriving  in 
flattened  condition 286,030 

15.  Number  of  hulks  arriving  in 
unflattened  condition 424, 725 

10.  Numb«  of  flattened  hulks 
arriving  on  truck  loads  at  13 
to  25  hulks  per  load 331,720 

17.  Of  those  given  in  (16),  the 
following  number  arrived  on 
truckloads  ranging  from  14  to 

20  per  load- 1(»,360 

•Tonnage  figures  are  totals  for  all  nine 
operations  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

18.  Hulks    arriving    on    truckloads 
ranging  In  size  from  26  to  40  hulks 

per  load 64,310 

19.  Tlie  number  of  unflattened  huDcs  arriv- 
ing in  truckloads  of  the  following  range  of 
hulks  per  load : 

(a)  a-4  hulks  per  load 78. 141 

(b)  5-6  hulks  per  load* 168,080 

I  Includes  a  quantity  of  hulks  reported  as 
arriving  on  truck  loads  ranging  from  1  to  6 
hulks  per  load.  Theee  were  arbitrarily  as- 
signed as  6  hulks  per  load. 

(c)  7-8  hulks  per  load 177,564 

30.  Nomber  of  hulks  acquired  from  vari- 
ous distances  from  the  shredder  operation 
yards:  ^ 

(a)  0-8  mUas ••.810 
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(b)   16-84  miles 106,185 

(e)  85-48  mtlea 848,840 

(d)  50-89   mDes 107,810 

<e)   100-188   miles 63, 106 

(f)  200-388    mllea 37.406 

(g)  860  and  more  mllea 7,800 


21.  Maximum  distance  hulks  were 
haiiiiMi  iix  unflatt^nfd  pondltlnn 
(miles)    


100 


22.  Minimum  distance  htdka 
hauled     in     flattened     condition 
(mUes)    10 

23.  The  following  parts  of  the  autom<d>Ue 
were  removed  from  the  hulk  by  aU  dired- 
ded  scrap  producers  prior  to  shredding: 

(1)  engine. 

(3)   transmission. 

(3)  gas  tank.  ~ 

(4)  tlrsa. 

(5)  seats. 

(6)  radiator. 

(7)  battery. 

34.  The  range  of  the  average  contents  of 
ohemloal  elements  contained  la  shredded 
scrap  are:  * 

Carbon    (%) .06-.S2 

Sulfur    (%) .08-.04e 

Pboephorous  (%) 6-.03 

Copper  (%) .18-.80 

Chromltmi  (%) .08- J7 

Manganese  (%) .07-J75 

Nickel    (%) .09-.12 

Silicon    (%) .20- Jl 

Tin  (%) J>34-j03 

Lead    (%) JH-.014 

Molybdenum  (%) jai-XOS 

Vanadium  (%) J006-.0as 

25.  Bange  of  average  densities  of  shredded 

scrap  (pounds  per  cubic  foot) 57-80 

26.  Net  tons  of  shredded  scrap  shipped  to: 
DcHnestlc: 

Nonlntegrated  steel  mills 134, 837 

Foundries 378,658 

Integrated  ateel  mlUs 41, 883 

Exporte 181.885 


Total  reported  shipments  by 

type  of  consumer  > 736,  613 

>  The  difference  between  the  amount  of 
shipments  reported  by  type  of  consumer  and 
the  total  production  reported  in  Item  (4) 
above  is  due  to  Incomplete  reporting  of  ship- 
ments, by  type  ot  consumer,  as  reported  b; 
the  shredder  c^>eratars. 

37.  Net  tons  of  shredded  scrap  shipped  to 
domestic  and  foreign  consumers  by  type  of 
consumer's  furnace: 

Open  hearth  96,399 

Electric 345.544 

Cupola 376.750 


Total    reported    by    type    of 

fximace'   716,693 

^  The  dllTerenoe  between  this  total  and  that 
given  in  item  (4)  above  Is  due  to  lack  of 
knovrtedge  on  the  part  of  shredded  scrap 
producers  as  to  tbe  exact  type  of  furnace  be- 
ing used  by  some  consumers  to  consume  the 
shredded  scrap.  Also  tbe  open  hearth  and 
tf ectrlc  furnace  consumption  figures  given  in 
(27)  above  should  be  taken  as  approxima- 
tions because  one  operator  reported  ship- 


>  Because  of  Incomplete  knowledge  of  the 
distances  hulks  were  shipped  to  Shredder 
plants,  some  shredder  operators  were  unable 
to  list  hulks  aocordini  to  distance  Intervals 
below  50  or  100  mllee.  Thus  the  distribution 
below  100  mllee  la  only  approximate. 

'  Chemical  analyaea  were  not  known  for  all 
^amenta  by  all  oparatora.  Alao.  tha  chsmioal 
analyaea  were  uaually  based  upon  a  one  time 
analyala  partormad  by  a  eosiauinar.  A  range, 
given  shove,  may  rapraaant  as  few  as  two 
I«roduoera.  Ferrous  oontent  was  not  reported. 
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mcnti  to  deetrlo  and  open  hsuth  fomftoes. 
with  no  tmalulown  on  bow  much  w«a  eon- 
nuned  by  Mch  type  of  fumaoe.  A»  m  rwult, 
50  percent  was  aibltnrUy  aauxned  to  be  con> 
cumed  by  each  type  of  fomaoe. 

38.  Tbe  iTiaxImnin  rtlrtanne  abred  was 
•hipped  by  any  of  tbe  partidpante  shipping 
to  domestic  consumers  was  330  miles. 

29.  Virtually  all  shredded  scrap  moving  to 
domestic  consumers  from  producers  In  tbe 
surrey  moved  by  ralL 


THE  DOCTORED  DOCUMENTARY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUFOBMIA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charlen  L.  Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
yranctwco  Examiner,  has  written  some 
of  the  most  succinct  and  Incisive  com- 
ments concerning  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  contempt  citatUm  pro- 
ceedings I  have  ever  read,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  them  for  Inclusion  In 
theRBCOBo: 

THS  DOCTOBSD  DOCOKZNTUIT 

(By  Charles  L.  Oould) 

JoAimallsts  are  being  asked  to  doae  ranks 
and  auHMrt  OBS  In  refusing  to  allow  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  review  raw  fllm  fooi- 
age  tnxaa  the  controversial  documentary  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  rallying  cry  of  thoae  ntannlng  the 
ramparts  la:  "Freed<Hn  of  the  press  is  at 
•take."  Konaense. 

The  question  here  Is  not  "freedom  of  the 
press."  It  Is  "responsibility  of  the  press."  Was 
the  fllm  doctored?  Was  the  fllm  rigged?  Did 
the  editors  splice  the  film  so  that  questions 
and  answers  of  various  respondents  were  out 
of  sequence? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  critics  of  the 
film.  They  submit  some  evidence  to  supp<xt 
their  charges. 

However,  only  CBS  knows  for  sure.  Only  a 
review  of  the  raw  fllm  can  reveal  the  truth. 
Isnt  this  what  "freedom  of  the  press"  Is  all 
about?  Is  It  not  a  search  for  truth? 

If  CBS  did  not  doctor  the  fllm  it  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  show  Its  unused 
HUa  cUpe.  This  la  not  a  case  of  a  reporter 
protecting  his  sources.  This  is  not  a  case  of  a 
Journalist  covering  a  breaking  news  story 
In  competition  with  other  reporters. 

Tbe  CBS  documentary  was  produced  with 
tbe  cooperation  of  doeens  of  Individuals  In 
and  out  of  government.  Some  of  these  In- 
dividuals claim  the  documentary  was  doc- 
tored to  warp  and  twist  their  statements. 

They,  too,  have  rights. 

Thoee  who  defend  CBS  should  ask  tbem- 
•Mves  If  their  positions  would  change  if  a 
film  were  doctored  to  put  the  Pentagon  In 
•  good  light  rather  than  a  bad  one. 

Forty  years  ago,  responsible  JoumalLsts 
were  Indignant  at  tbe  rigging  of  photo- 
graphs by  the  editors  of  Bemarr  BIcFadden's 
New  York  Orphic.  The  paper  died. 

Ten  years  ago  many  Journalists  denounced 
tbe  controversial  documentary  "Operation 
Abolition"  because  two  or  three  scenes  were 
out  of  sequence. 

The  film,  which  revealed  Gommuniat-in- 
volvement  in  the  dty  ball  riots  here  In 
San  Frandaoo,  was  withdrawn  from  drcu- 
laUon. 

Uany  Journalists — not  Including  this  one — 
defend  tbe  publication  of  vital  government 
secrets  on  tbe  argument  of  tbe  "pec^e's 
right  to  know." 

Now  tb«y  deny  tbe  people's  right  to  know 
by  defandlBg  CBS  In  olaaatfylng  Its  fllm  cllpa 
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They  cant  have  tt  botli  waya. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  free  press  free — 
and  reaponalble — we  eant  use  the  First 
Amendment  as  an  excuae  for  exposing  the 
mlsta kea  ot  otben  and  also  use  tt  aa  an 
excuse  for  biding  our  own. 


July  22,  1971 


AN  ANGUISHED  PATRIOT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Rbcoro  an  inspiring  article  written 
by  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Rhodes,  pastor  of  Broad- 
way Baptist  Church  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. : 
Am  Akoobhxd  Patsiot 
(By  Lewla  K.  Rhodea) 

One  may  assume  he  Is  In  good  health  If 
he  Is  comfortable  and  strong.  One  may  as- 
sume business  is  good  If  ols  Is  prosperous. 
One  may  assume  his  country  Is  good  If  It  Is 
good  to  hUn.  None  of  these  assumptions  Is 
aoiind  and  not  one  may  be  true. 

A  parable :  A  certain  man  went  down  from 
his  suite  of  offlces  on  the  twelfth  floor  to 
the  medical  arts  building.  It  was  time  for 
the  corporation  executives  to  have  their  an- 
nual physical  check-up.  He  felt  well  and 
strong  and  looked  every  bit  the  part.  All  tests 
and  procedures  were  complete  and  he  was 
ready  for  the  doctor's  report.  Heart,  good: 
blood  pressure  normal  for  age  49;  kidneys 
ftmctionlng  properly:  teeth  in  good  shape; 
weight  about  right,  a  pound  or  two  over; 
hair  was  fully  intact  with  a  sprinkle  of  gray; 
bis  linger  nails  were  perfect.  He  and  the 
doctor  talked  about  all  bis  healthy  parts. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong,  doctor?"  "Let's 
not  talk  about  that,"  was  his  reply.  "That's 
negative.  If  we  talk  about  your  strengths 
and  health,  everything  wUI  work  out  fine. 
Doctors  are  too  pessimistic.  If  there's  ninety- 
five  percent  that  Is  sound,  they  will  talk 
about  the  flve  percent  that  la  infected.  I 
believe  In  being  positive,  telling  the  bright 
side,  emphasizing  tbe  condition  of  the  ma- 
jority parts.  One  can  become  terribly  dis- 
couraged If  he  concentrates  on  the  negative, 
unsound,  and  Infected." 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  forty-nine  year  old 
executive.  He  was  dlst\irbed  by  what  the  doc- 
tor had  not  said.  Vital  organs  had  not  been 
mentioned.  So  he  asked  him  a  direct  ques- 
tion about  the  liver.  Hesitatingly  he  told  him 
It  was  Infected.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell 
blm  how  small  a  part  of  his  two  hundred 
pounds  was  his  liver:  one  percent  cv  less: 
HOW  could  one  be  over  exercised  about  such 
a  fractional  part  of  bis  body.  If  ninety-nine 
percent  of  him  is  healthy,  he  should  not  be 
too  unhappy,  say  one  percent  unhappy. 

How  can  a  man  have  a  bad  liver  and  a  good 
heart  I  Should  he  not  think  about  a  healthy 
head  of  hair  and  perfect  flnger  nails  even 
If  his  liver  Is  bad?  He  returned  to  the  twelfth 
floor  of  his  ofllce,  puzzled  by  hla  doctor, 
thinking  about  being  one  percent  unhappy 
because  that  was  all  of  him  that  was  111. 

Many  people  die  with  many  parts  of  their 
organism  working  well.  Only  one  malfunc- 
tioning or  non-functioning  (X'gan  may  cause 
death.  So  with  a  nation.  Ilie  ONP  may  be 
record  high  and  a  nation  be  sick  imto  death. 
Most  people  may  be  living  hl^  and  happily 
and  sickness  may  be  gnawing  at  a  nation's 
vitals.  Optimistic  reports  may  flow  to  the 
people  while  deterioration  acceleratea. 

Our  oountry  cannot  be  compared  very  well 
with  ancient  IsraeL  Not  everything  waa 
wrong  when  Amos  and  Jeremiah  apolM  ot 
Ivael'a  Illness.  Property  and  power  ware 
plontUul.  A  nation,  like  aotne  people,  wait 


for  symptoma  of  llln—  before  bavlng  a 
dieek-up.  XTnfcctunately,  iHnwM  precedes 
symptoms.  Infection  oausea  fever,  not  vice 
▼eraa.  DtaslneBS,  pain,  weakness,  and  fever 
tell  OS  aocnettalng  Is  wnxig.  If  public  relations 
la  used  aa  aqilrln  to  blot  out  the  symptoms. 
Infection  Is  free  to  run  its  course.  This  Inde- 
pendence Day  Is  a  time  to  review  our  health 
and  sickness. 


MR.  FLOYD  ROBEY.  JR.:  FROM 
JANITOR  TO  ALCOHOLISM  SPE- 
CIALIST 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  InCr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  accompUshment  of 
a  man  from  my  home  city  of  Louisville, 
Mr.  Floyd  Rob^r,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robey  started  4  jrears  ago  as  Jani- 
tor for  the  Park-DuValle  Neighborhood 
health  center.  He  became  Interested  in 
the  problems  of  alcoholism  that  he  had 
observed  among  the  patients  there,  and 
he  became  interested  in  sociology.  Mr. 
Robey  now  has  completed  30  hours  to- 
ward his  degree  from  the  University  of 
LoulsviUe  and  has  completed  a  training 
course  for  alcoholism  counselors  at  the 
Atlanta  University  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Now  he  will  become  a  field  instructor 
in  alcoholism  for  a  number  of  State  pov- 
erty agencies  In  the  Kentucky  area  un- 
der an  OEO  grant. 

This  is  a  truly  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment and  an  example  of  one  man's  de- 
termination to  help  others  and  make  a 
contribution  to  the  community.  Mr. 
Robey  hopes  his  efforts  will  "Inspire 
others  to  move  forward,  and  not  feel  they 
must  remain  where  they  are."  Certainly 
he  could  not  have  offered  a  more  inspir- 
ing example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  Id 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Louisville  Times 
about  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Floyd 
Robey,  Jr.: 

Job  as  a  jANTToa  4  Ybaks  Aoo  Swept  Man 
Into  Fdix-Flkooxd  Hxalth  CAXXza 

Four  years  ago  Floyd  Robey  Jr.  began  his 
"health  career"  as  a  Janitor  at  the  Park- 
DuVaUe  Neighborhood  Health  Center. 

This  month,  after  a  good  deal  of  night 
school  and  some  special  training,  Robey 
begins  duties  as  an  alcoholism  counselor  for 
two  states,  and  possibly  three.  In  a  federally 
funded  program. 

To  Robey,  now  35  years  old,  "the  best  way 
to  help  people  Is  to  get  qualified.  How  can 
you  help  others  if  you  cant  help  yourself?" 

After  he  was  graduated  from  Central  High 
School  In  1964,  Robey  began  working  and 
raising  a  family  of  flve  children  who  now 
range  In  age  from  8  to  16. 

For  12  years  he  was  a  waiter  at  Cunning- 
ham's restaurant  on  South  Fifth.  "I  enjoyed 
It,"  says  Robey,  but  be  felt  tbe  work  was 
"psychologically  unrewarding." 

A  year  after  starting  hla  Janitor's  duties  at 
tbe  health  center,  he  entered  an  eight-week 
training  course  and  became  a  mental  health 
aide.  One  of  tbe  center's  alms  Is  to  train 
people  for  health  eareera  both  at  tbe  center 
and  for  other  fwograma. 

"Tben  I  became  Interested  In  aloobolism 
when  an  aloobolle  patient  died,"  aays  Robey. 
Hla  aupervlaor.  Ken  Phillips,  urged  him  to 
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start  ooBage  atuMss  and  get  a  dsgne,  so  In 
the  fan  o<  1060  Botay  began  attending  tba 
UnlvMslty  ot  LonlSTiOe  at  algbt. 


He  now  baa  tO  hours  toward  a  baehelor's 
degree  In  aodolagy,  and  recently  completed 
a  six-week  training  eourae  for  aloobolism 
counselors  at  Atlanta  University's  School  of 
Social  Work. 

Now  he  Is  leaving  tbe  health  center  to 
become  a  field  Instructor  In  aloobolism. 

Baaed  la  Unitevflle,  Robey  wUl  woric  with 
poverty  agendas  in  SCentncky,  Tennessee  and 
possibly  North  Carolina  through  an  Atlanta 
Unlveraity  contract  with  the  federal  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

He'll  promote  training  of  other  alcohol- 
Ism  counselors  and  help  poverty  agencies 
form  and  run  alcoholism  programs. 

"Alcohol  la  our  number  one  drug,  and  the 
most  abused,"  says  Robey.  "It  not  only  af- 
fects the  individual,  but  hla  family  and 
friends." 

Robey,  who  has  received  two  awards  from 
the  local  Community  Action  Commission  for 
volunteer  work,  hopes  his  climb  up  the 
health  careers  ladder  can  "Inspire  others  to 
move  forward,  and  not  feel  they  must  re- 
main where  they  are." 


MAIL  SERVICE  TO  IMPROVE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDfom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service  (Committee,  I  am  certainly 
pleased  that  the  overall  public  response 
to  the  new  postal  service  Is  the  recogni- 
tion that  we  have  provided  this  new 
agency  with  the  tools  to  improve  postal 
service  to  all  of  our  citizens.  Certainly, 
Improvements  In  mail  service  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Editorial  support  for  the  new  postal 
service  was  provided  in  the  featured 
editorial  of  the  July  1  Chicago  Heights, 
HI.,  Star.  I  believe  the  points  empha- 
sized in  this  commentary  are  most 
appropriate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

As  Wk  Sax  It — Dawn  or  a  Nrw  Dat 

Today — If  we  may  be  forgiven  the  pun — ^Is 
a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  tbe  postal 
service  in  the  United  States. 

After  nearly  000  years  of  service  to  the 
American  people,  tbe  U.S.  Post  Office  depart- 
ment baa  oeaaed  to  exist.  It  is  now  the 
United  Btstea  Postal  Service,  an  independ- 
ent government  agency  established  to  meet 
the  changing  needa  of  society. 

The  new  agency  came  Into  being  In  re- 
sponse to  an  overwhelming  public  need — ^the 
need  to  move  the  largest  volume  of  mall 
(82  billion  pieces  last  year)  that  any  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  over  great  distances 
more  swiftly  and  more  efficiently. 

The  challenge  for  tbe  new  agency  will  be 
to  provide  better,  faster  and  more  depend- 
able mail  servloe  for  all  Its  patrons.  In  line 
with  this,  plans  already  are  being  Initiated 
for  a  major  mecbanlaatton  program  to  belp 
streamline  mall  prnfmsnlng  and  dellvsry. 

AU  of  UUs  wUl  take  time,  of  course,  but 
httppUj  It  will  no  longer  take  forevw.  The 
ageney  also  has  been  given  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  nCurUah  tbe  somewhat  tar- 
nlabed  image  it  aeiiiilred  in  recent  years. 
Hopefully  symboUe  at  tbe  contrast  betweem 
past  performances  and  future  expectations 


Is  the  otaotoa  of  aa  ofltotal  emblsa  «or  the 
new  aganoy:  aa  eagle,  potesd  for  flt^it.  in 
plaos  ot  llM  pony  tpiesa  rMsr  ot 


URBAN  ORX 


Oa  this  auspidoos  onraslon,  we  wish  the 
Postal  asrvlea  well  aa  tt  preparea,  undsr  a 
new  name  and  with  a  new  challenge,  to  keep 
Ita  appointed  rounda.  And  may  tbe  red  In 
the  red-letter  day  give  way  before  long  to 
black  In  the  proflt-and-lass  records. 


TO   RUSSIA,    WITH   LOVE:    NEGRO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  ix>insiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  eaU  the 
attention  ot  my  o(dleegue8  to  the  planned 
trip  by  members  of  an  organizatian 
called  NEGRO  whose  announced  inten- 
tion is  the  further  entanglement  of  the 
United  States  with  Soviet  Russia  through 
ectmomlo  ties. 

Tbe  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  22,  1971,  is  most  revealing  in  its 
details.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
p<^t: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1071] 
MAiTHKvr's  Oaoup  Is  Qoxmo  to  Sotst — 32  m 

NBORO  Mbbxon  To  Ssck  iMnovxD  Rsla- 

noirs 

(By  C.  Gerald  Fraser) 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Biatthew,  with  his  usual 
dramatic  flair,  brought  Oovernment  officials 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  an  old  Harlem  warehouse  yesterday  to  brief 
members  of  his  organization  who  leave  today 
on  a  trip  to  Russia. 

"We  are  going  on  a  Journey  for  tmlversal 
brotherhood."  said  Dr.  Matthew,  the  neuro- 
surgeon who  is  president  of  the  National 
Economic  Growth  and  Reconstruction  Or- 
ganization, or  NEORO. 

The  purpose  of  the  17-day  trip  by  an  Inter- 
racial group  of  32  persons,  including  Dr. 
Matthew,  ie  threefcdd. 

The  group  hopes  to  develop  relations  be- 
tween black  Amwlcans  and  other  peoples 
and  to  "put  some  heat  on"  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment to  enable  more  Jews  to  leave  that 
oountry. 

An  aide  to  Dr.  Matthew  said  this  would  be 
sort  of  a  repayment  for  "Jewish  benev- 
olence" to  black  Americans  over  the  years. 

Dr.  Matthew  said  NEORO  hoped  also  to  get 
some  oontracts  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  cloth- 
ing NEORO  manufacturers  here. 

In  a  spruced- up  area  of  the  wartiiouse, 
more  than  100  persons  listened  to  Valerian 
Nesterov,  a  Soviet  diplomat,  recount  the 
achievements  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
they  heard  Joseph  A.  Presel,  United  States 
foreign  service  ofllcer,  warn  the  departing 
group  not  to  change  money  In  the  black  mar- 
ket, not  to  stil  clothes  to  Soviet  citizens  and 
not  to  take  pictures  too  freely. 

On  the  war^ouse  wall  were  aign^  that 
said:  "TO  Russia  With  Love,"  "NBORO— We 
Are  In  a  Class  by  Ourselves,"  and  "NEORO 
on  Way  to  Russia." 

Dr.  Matthew  said  that  three  months  ago 
he  had  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
Soviet  trip.  "When  we  make  a  promise,  we 
keep  a  promise,"  he  said. 

Although  NEORO  Is  viewed  as  a  grass- 
roots self  belp  organization,  the  members 
going  on  the  trip  are  primarily  professionals. 
Aoowdlng  to  the  group's  publte-relatkms  di- 
rector, Tinwthy  Ryan,  the  ptxtf  wlU  Include 
three  physicians,  a  dietician,  two  aodal-work 
supei»lsors,  a  film  crew,  two  polUUc  letaMons 
lepresentatlves,  and  experts  In  traasporta- 
tdoDS,  textiles  and  chemicals. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcmruK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SXPBaBBMTATTVEB 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
Washington  Poet  of  July  20,  1971,  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  imder  the  head- 
ing of  "Urban  Ore:  An  Untapped  Natur- 
al Resource"  which  makes  It  clear  that 
it  is  within  the  means  of  our  technology 
to  recycle  much  of  the  material  a^iich 
we  now  coDSider  to  be  bothersome  solid 
waste. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  information 
contained  in  this  article  with  my  col- 
leagues and,  therefore.  I  Include  the  text 
of  the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

UaBAN  Oas:  An  Umtappsd  NArnsAi.  Rcsoxibcc 
(By  David  Mahsman) 

America  spends  $4.5  billion  annually  to 
biiry  something  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

It's  called  "urban  ore"  by  the  director  of 
the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Mines  Research  Center  In 
CoUege  Park,  and  he  says  it's  America's  only 
growing  natural  resource  at  a  time  when 
other  such  resources  are  being  consumed  to 
the  [>oint  of  extinction. 

Max  Spendlove  is  not  referring  to  copper, 
gold  (V  sUver.  He  Is  talking  about  refuse — 
tin  cans,  old  bottles,  everything  that  tbe 
American  housewife  throws  out  aa  trash.  A 
few  miles  away  from  the  bureau's  center,  a 
bureau  pilot  plant  In  suburban  Krtmonrtwon  Is 
proving  the  ultimate  value  of  "urban  ore." 

Since  November,  1889,  the  Edmonston 
pilot  plant,  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  oper- 
ation, has  been  taking  IncLaerator  residue — 
what  is  left  after  urban  waste  Is  biuried — 
from  Alexandria  and  other  cities,  and  re- 
cycling the  residue,  separating  its  component 
parts — glass,  iron  and  nonferrous  metals 
such  as  aluminum  and  sine 

In  the  works  is  a  new  plant  that  will  take 
raw,  unbumed  refuse  and  do  tbe  same  thing. 
recovering  paper  and  plastics  In  the  process. 

The  project  was  set  up  to  prove  that  rec- 
lamation Is  both  feasible  and  oommerdally 
attractive  for  areas  with  peculations  at  least 
of  500.000.  Martin  Stancsyk,  aupervlslng 
metallurgist  at  the  pilot  plant,  says  the  proc- 
essing cost  is  about  04  a  ton.  But  he  says 
the  products  from  the  recycling  process  will 
sell  for  about  $16  a  ton. 

The  initial  cost  of  setting  up  a  recycling 
plant  for  an  area  of  600.000  population  is 
estimated  by  Stanczyk  at  $1.4  million.  Tbe 
plant  could  process  about  360  tons  of  In- 
cinerated residue  a  day,  be  says,  and  the  $11 
proflt  per  ton  would  eventually  offset  tbe 
cost  of  the  plant  and  the  processing. 

Francis  Palumbo,  a  project  chemist,  sees 
two  inunedlate  and  Interrelated  problems  for 
recycled  waste:  the  lack  of  a  market  for 
reclaimed  products  and  consumer  products 
and  consumer  aversion  to  the  term  "second- 
ary materials." 

But  Palumbo,  along  with  other  project 
ofllclals,  says  that  these  are  temporary  prob- 
lems at  bast  and  that  recycling  is  tbe  wave 
of  the  futiire. 

Officials  t«ei  this  will  be  particularly  true 
when  the  raw  refuse  recycling  plant — which 
operates  without  an  Incinerator — Is  devel- 
oped. Paul  SulUvan,  coordinator  for  tbe  Ed- 
monston project,  saya  the  new  plant  should 
be  open  In  three  months. 

Raw  refuse  recycling  plants  wUl  be  de- 
signed to  serve  areas  of  undsr  000.000  popa- 
latton.  "In  six  months.  we'U  know  If  weVe 
beadsd  la  the  right  dlraetkm."  said  ScOUeaa. 

Officials  estimate  the  east  of  bnfidlng  a  raw 
refuse  reoycllng  plant  will  be  about  the  sams 
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M  ooostroetloc  ma.  Indnwrntcr  to  handle  tbe 
MUM  UBDUitt  ot  rafuw.  P^mt  and  plaatlo 
will  iM  tb*  principal  Items  wmlalinwl  by  mch 
a  plant. 

^MndlOTa  tmjt  that  potential  uaea  of  n- 
dalmml  p^par  are  "tremendoos." 

It  ean  ha  UNd.  BpendlOTe  Mid.  aa  a  fuel 
or  aa  wallboard  or  packing  material.  "The 
Agrlcultare  Department  has  a  proceee  for 
making  it  into  protein  for  cattle  feed.  It  can 
he  converted  into  crude  oU  or  synthetic  nat- 
ural gaa. 

"There  are  probably  a  half-doaen  ways  to 
use  It  that  we  harent  thought  of  yet,  be- 
cause we  havent  had  to."  he  continued.  "Fm 
oonTlnoed  that  as  the  problem  (lack  of  re- 
eoureea)  beoomes  greater,  ingenuity  will  show 
Itself  In  even  more  products." 

"Urban  ore  Is  a  phenomenal  material," 
BprndOof  asserts.  "Based  on  the  content  of 
metals.  It  must  be  classed  as  a  high-grade 
ore.  And  on  the  variety  of  different  metals 
that  It  contains.  It  Is  different  from  anything 
that  Mother  Nature  ever  thought  of. 

"No  smelting  Is  necessary,  because  It  Is  al- 
teady  in  a  metalUc  state."  he  said.  "We're 
way  ahead  of  the  game  from  the  start.  Urban 
on  has  a  lot  going  for  it — It's  as  good  or 
better  than  other  materials." 

The  Kdmonston  plant  separates  individual 
materials  by  dumping  Incinerator  residue 
Into  a  rotating  drum  where  It  Is  washed. 
The  smaller  pieces  drop  through  the  dr\mi 
to  various  slaed  screens  wbere  they  are  fur- 
ther separated  according  to  size.  The  larger 
material  U  shredded  and  put  back  with  the 
smaller  material. 

The  Iron  Is  then  taken  out  with  a  magnet 
and  the  remainder  Is  ground,  the  glass  to 
powder  and  the  nonferrous  metals  to  flat 
flakes  that  are  easily  separated.  The  material 
la  washed  throughout  the  operation,  and  the 
water  recycled. 

The  equipment  used  In  the  pilot  plant  Is 
of  the  conventional  type.  Is  reUUvely  inex- 
pensive, and  was  Installed  by  plant  workers, 
according  to  project  officials. 

"Kvery  piece  ot  equipment  Is  off  the  shelf, 
nothing  exotic,"  said  Palumbo.  "That's  the 
nice  thing  about  It.  There's  no  problem  In 
building  such  a  plant."  Money  for  the  project 
comes  from  bureau  metallurgy  reeearch 
funds. 

The  products  that  can  be  made  from  re- 
cycled waste  "are  limited  only  by  your  Imagi- 
nation," Pal\unbo  said.  Almost  anything  that 
can  be  made  with  virgin  materials  can  be 
made  with  reclaimed  materials. 

Among  the  products  that  can  be  made 
from  the  recycled  glass,  Palimibo  said,  are 
new  bottles,  bricks  that  are  better  than 
bricks  made  from  new  materials,  insulation. 
roofing  materials  and  "glassphalt." 

"Td  like  to  build  a  model  demonstration 
house  made  entirely  of  reclaimed  glass."  Pa- 
lumbo said.  "This  wotUd  include  bricks.  In- 
sulation, roofing  and,  of  course,  windows." 

There  are  other  benefits,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  making  some  Inroads  against  pol- 
lutKm. 

For  Instance,  Spendlove  feels  recycling 
plante  will  save  trees  by  reusing  paper  prod- 
ucts, get  rid  of  landfills,  stop  pollution  tiom 
incinerator  smokestacks  and  help  cut  down 
on  the  use  of  Irreplaceable  natural  resources. 

In  particular,  raw  refuse  recydlng  planto 
will  help  combat  air  pollution.  "I  would  guess 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  incinerators  In  the 
country  are  operating  in  violation  of  the 
air  pOlluUon  oodea,"  said  Spendlove.  Raw 
refuse  recycling  plants  oould  dlmlnate  the 
need  for  expensive  incinerators. 

Project  coordinator  Sullivan  sees  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  his  project  as  one  of  "insuring 
an  adequate  supply  ot  minerals  and  fuals  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  It's  a  shame  to  waste  ma- 
terials like  this  when  you  can  reclaim  80  to 
W  par  oaufe  ot  waste  material  Uito  a  poten- 
tial usaful  form.  Industry  must  have  a  oon- 
ttauous  and  reliable  supply." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Supertlalag  mstaDurgls*  BtaacByk  notes 
that  "the  demand  for  metal  U  beoomlng 
greater  and  greater.  We  (the  United  States) 
mine  enough  lead  and  sliie  for  our  own  use. 
but  wa  Import  more  than  we  mine  of  the 
rest.  Well  have  to  reclaim  usable  materials." 

Ths  lack  of  a  market  for  the  reclaimed 
materials,  says  Palumbo,  stems  largely  from 
the  fact  that  "no  one  has  been  able  to  do 
this  before.  This  Is  the  only  plant  of  Its  type, 
and  we  can't  produce  enough  for  Industrial 
use. 

"If  we  could  set  up  a  fullscale  demonstra- 
tion plant  in  a  metropolitan  area,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  could  make  a  market.  Por  exam- 
ple, we  could  give  reclaimed  metal  to  U.S. 
Steel  free.  They  would  find  a  way  to  use  It. 
and  when  they  do,  we  have  a  market." 

Palumbo  added  that  many  people  are  sim- 
ply "turned  off"  by  the  thought  of  using 
something  that  someone  else  has  already 
used. 

"If  you  go  to  a  store  and  see  two  Identical 
ooata.  for  example,  but  one  says  'reprocessed 
wool'  and  the  other  'virgin  wool',"  he  said. 
"which  are  you  going  to  take? 

"And  if  you  buy  a  bottle  of  Chanel,  even 
though  the  bottle  may  cost  only  two  cento, 
it  had  better  look  like  910.  We've  got  to  con- 
vince manufacturers  that  people  are  more 
Interested  In  the  Chanel  than  In  the  bottle." 
he  said. 

Business  may  lead  the  way  In  acceptance, 
officials  said. 

"Ihe  aluminum  Industry  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  material  back  without  qualification. 
They  have  made  such  a  commitment,"  said 
Spendlove.  "The  steel  industry  has  made  a 
similar  commitment.  The  glass  Industry  has 
shown  a  tremendous  interest  In  doing  their 
part  In  recycling.  Industry  wlU  gear  itself 
to  the  problem  as  the  materials  become 
avaUable." 

"Perbapa  the  first  people  to  recycle  goods 
were  the  people  in  the  Stone  Age,"  Spendlove 
said  with  a  smile,  "when  they  reclaimed 
their  arrowheads  from  dead  aninuds." 

Sullivan  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  pilot 
project  recycling  plants  "could  go  into  opera- 
tion tomorrow.  We  could  Invite  engineering 
firms  to  bid  (on  designing  plants)  now,  but 
everyone  is  broke." 

In  splta  of  the  economic  situation,  ^>end- 
love  figures  that  some  type  of  full-scale 
recycling  plant  will  be  in  use  within  two 
years.  For  example,  Chicago  is  working  on  a 
plant  that  will  recover  heat  for  steam  from 
the  city's  incinerator.  And  New  York  City 
Is  looking  Into  the  possibility  of  attaching 
a  plant  similar  to  the  pilot  plant  to  its  In- 
cinerator, "but  the  hangup  la  a  lack  ot 
funds,"  he  conceded. 

Spendlove  said  that  the  technical  accep- 
tance of  recycling  "is  moving  at  a  heck  of  a 
fast  pace,"  but  that  a  fullslzed  dem<mstra- 
tlon  plan  will  have  to  be  developed  before 
recycling  meets  with  general  acceptance.  And 
until  a  full -sized  plant  is  built,  profitability 
can  be  based  only  on  "technical  qiecula- 
tlon." 

"But  in  the  long  haul  well  see  a  tendency 
toward  recycling,  probably  of  raw  refuse," 
said  Spendlove.  "It  may  be  several  decades, 
even  30  years  or  more.  But  once  we  get  the 
Initial  start,  we  will  see  recycling  planta 
mushroom  all  over  the  country." 


Judy  22,  1971 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  PBinfSTLTAMia 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Thunday.  July  22.  mi 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PennsylTUiia.  Mr. 
E4?eaker,  today  xaaAt  7  yeftrs  and  118 


days  sinee  the  first  Amoican  soldier  was 
captured  by  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  plight  of  our  American  POW's  be- 
ing held  In  North  Vietnam  Is  one  which 
deeply  concems  all  of  us.  While  North 
Vietnam  ratified  the  Geneva  Convention 
In  19S7.  it  has  refused  to  abide  by  its 
provisions  regarding  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  all  sides  ta.- 
gt«e  in  serious  and  meaningful  negotia- 
tion for  the  immediate  release  of  our 
American  POW's,  and  may  I  respectfully 
remind  all  parties  that  the  American 
prisoners  or  war  will  not  be  forgotten. 


LIFE  UNDER  COMMUNIST 
TOTALITARIANISM 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or   MISSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  beset  with  so 
many  problems  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  persuaded  to  dwell  on  our  own 
Nation's  shortcomings,  it  is  very  easy  to 
forget  the  life  of  those  trying  to  exist 
imder  Communist  totalitarianism. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  recently  when  I 
saw  a  newsletter  entitled  "News  From 
Ukraine",  published  by  exiles  living  now 
in  this  country.  These  exiles  have  a  re- 
markable undergroimd  throughout  the 
world  to  keep  them  informed  about  con- 
ditions in  the  Ukraine. 

For  example,  the  newsletter  takes  up 
the  case  of  one  Valentyn  Moroz,  a  34- 
year-old  historian  who  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  last  November  to  14  years 
in  a  concentration  camp  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  crime:  his  writings.  From 
1965-69,  Moroz  served  a  4-year  sen- 
tence at  hard  labor  on  charges  of  pro- 
ducing "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and 
agitation".  During  his  term  in  prison  he 
wrote  a  "Report  Prom  the  Beria  Reserve" 
which  documented  present-day  life  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps. 

Since  his  release  from  that  first  term 
he  has  turned  out  three  more  works  de- 
signed to  extol  and,  hopefully,  save  the 
Ukrainian  culture  from  the  onslaughts  of 
communization.  One  of  thear:  treaties  was 
entitled  a  "Chronicle  of  Resistance"  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  three  ex- 
cerpts from  this  work  which  were  intro- 
duced as  damaging  evidence  by  the 
Soviet  prosecutors  in  his  1970  trial. 

Actually,  much  of  what  Moroz  has  to 
say  is  pertinent  to  society  in  general,  not 
merely  Communist  society,  so  it  becomes 
even  harder  to  understand  why  they 
found  his  writing  so  obnoxious.  Por  in- 
stance, he  writes — and  I  quote : 

There  is  a  new  rtiadow  emerging — tbe 
ahadow  of  mass  culture.  The  songs  on  the 
radio  are  the  same  on  all  continents.  The 
fashions  are  the  same  In  Japan  and  Brazil. 
Mass  education  and  mass  medicine  are  fine. 
but  with  them  hss  come  mass  culture.  In- 
stead of  the  heaven  that  Utopians  have 
promised  us,  there  has  come  antl-lntellec- 
tuallam,  alienation,  dehumanlaatlon  and  the 
loes  of  one's  roots.  People  are  hypertrophlcal- 
ly  developing  the  technical  functions  at  the 
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expense  ot  tbe  qdrttual,  and  for  some  reason 
this  Is  called  progreas.  Never  btf  ore  has 
there  been  such  an  argent  need  to  organise 
and  moblllae  the  foroes  ot  reslstanoe  and  to 
take  up  aims  In  defense  of  those  things  which 
have,  more  than  once,  saved  nations  from 
losing  their  identity. 

Would  Uiat  some  of  our  own  leaders  in 
America  would  fight  harder  to  defend  the 
greatness  of  the  American  heritage. 

MoroB  also  offers  a  philosopher's  in- 
sight regarding  so-called  cultural  revolu- 
tions when  he  says — and  I  quote  again: 

To  create  traditions  Is  just  as  ridiculous 
as  to  promote  cultural  revolutions.  Ctilture 
and  revolution  are  Inoompatlble  and  conflict- 
ing phenomena.  Cidture  repreeenta  centuries 
of  maturation,  a  proceee  which  is  Intpoeslble 
to  speed  up.  Here  any  kind  of  revolutionary 
Interference  la  destructive.  You  cannot  cre- 
ate traditions.  They  create  themselvee  in  the 
course  of  centuriee.  Tou  can  herd  people  into 
a  clubhouse  and  proclaim  some  idiotic  holi- 
day of  swineherds  or  milkmaids  Instead  of 
Easter,  but  it  will  never  become  a  holiday.  It 
wUl  be  Just  another  kolhosp  meeting  with 
another  drunken  party  afterwards.  Por  a  hol- 
iday there  must  be  some  q>lritual  meaning 
and  an  atmoq>here  which  takes  centuries  to 
form. 

Interestingly  oiough,  when  Moroz  was 
on  trial  last  year,  tbe  Soviet  secret  police 
rounded  up  all  Ukrainians  in  the  city 
where  the  trial  was  held  who  mlc^t  be 
suspected  of  expressing  some  sympathy 
for  the  writer  and  placed  them  under 
virtual  house  arrest  until  the  trial  was 
completed.  Even  in  such  a  police  state 
they  have  no  real  confidence  that  citi- 
zens yearning  for  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  can  be  controlled  by 
fear  alone. 

There  is  still  another  quotation  from 
Moros  which  is  applicable  to  the  mind- 
less Chan  tings  of  our  own  so-called  New 
Left — those  very  same  extremists  who 
often  proudly  identify  their  aq^iiratlons 
with  those  of  the  Communist  world. 
Moroz  notes — and  this  is  my  final  quote: 

Everyone  likea  to  criticize  dogmas  and  this 
Is  understandable  in  our  drcumstancee.  But 
In  thla  pleasant  pastime  It  is  somehow  not 
noticed  that  today  the  person  without  any 
dogmas,  the  person  who  does  not  believe  in 
anything,  has  become  the  major  danger.  To- 
day we  have  nihilism — a  product  of 


culture.  It  doea  away  with  all  originality  and 
pute  on  everything  the  stamp  of  facdeesneea. 

For  a  man  who  speaks  such  truths  in 
today's  mad.  mad  world,  the  crime  of  his 
Incarceration  is  even  more  heinous. 


FORREST  TUCKER 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP  cAUFoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  has  been  fortunate  to  have  an  ex- 
ceptional group  of  people,  who.  over  tbe 
years,  have  given  our  q>irlts  a  lift  In 
good  times  and  bad.  I  am  referring  to  the 
entertainment  Industry  in  general,  and 
Forrest  Tucker  in  particular. 

At  the  ago  of  51,  Fnrest  Tucker  Is  cd- 
ebrating  his  SOth  and  most  suooessfol 
year  in  the  entertainment  bustness.  la 
honor  of  this  outstanding  American,  I 
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would  hke  to  tell  my  colleagues  a  little 
about  this  man.  He  recently  completed 
his  99th  and  100th  motion  pictures: 
"Barquero"  for  United  Artists,  eoetarring 
with  Lee  Van  Cleef.  and  "Chisum"  for 
Warner  Brothers,  costarring  with  John 
Wayne. 

Tuck's  career  has  encompassed  every 
phase  of  show  business  burlesque,  films, 
nightclubs,  theater,  and  television.  He 
starred  in  the  highly  rated  series  "F 
Troop"  for  the  ABC  network,  still  in  syn- 
dication around  the  world,  and  has  guest 
starred  on  all  the  major  dnunatic  and 
musical  programs.  He  has  appeared  on 
Broadway,  and  was  the  star  of  the  na- 
tional companies  of  "Music  Man"  and 
"Plaza  Suite." 

Tucker  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
amateur  golfers  in  the  country  and  has 
played  in  almost  every  major  golf  tour- 
nament, including  the  Bing  Crosby  Open 
for  20  consecutive  years. 

On  April  25  of  last  year  the  Lambs 
Club  of  New  York  honored  him  as  their 
Man  of  the  Tear  at  the  annua]  Lambs 
Club  Gambol. 

He  lives  in  North  Hollywood  with  his 
wife,  former  dancer  Marilyn  Fisk,  and 
their  two  children,  Cindy  and  Sean. 


GOODBT,  ADMIRAL  SMITH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ixoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  Rear  Adm.  Dan  Smith 
who  retired  this  month  after  39  years  of 
distinguished  service  In  the  UJB.  Navy. 
Admiral  Smith  has  for  the  past  year 
served  as  the  Commander  ot  the  Naval 
Base  at  Key  West,  Fla.  His  service  there, 
while  regrettably  short,  was  marked  hy 
the  honor  and  respect  which  was  given 
him  by  everyone  in  the  area  and  in  his 
cmnmand.  South  Rorida  has  profited 
greatly  by  his  presence  there  and  is  los- 
ing a  respected  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. While  I  am  sorry  to  see  Admiral 
Smith  and  his  wife  leave  Key  West,  I 
am  pleased  that  they  will  remain  in 
Florida  in  Jackscmville. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Key  West  Citlaen  of  June 
30,  1971.  ^rtilch  reflects  Admiral  Smith's 
long  and  outstanding  career : 

Ooourm,  Ask.  Smith 

Rear  Admiral  Dan  Smith  retires  from  a 
long  and  honorable  career  of  servloe  to  his 
country  tomorrow,  and,  as  he  and  hla  wife 
leave  to  make  their  home  In  Jacksonville, 
Key  West  loses  two  good  friends. 

Although  Adm.  Smith  haa  been  here  for 
less  than  a  year,  he  haa  earned  the  re^Mct 
and  liking  at  dvlllan  and  mlUtary  alike  for 
his  leadership  abUltlea  and  hte  friendly  at- 
titude toward  everybody  he  haa  met. 

In  hla  S9  years  of  Navy  servloe,  Adm.  Smith 
haa  aaperienced  a  broad  variety  at  action — 
pea  ret!  me,  hot  war,  cold  war  and  aU.  Hla 
skills  have  been  tested  In  rrmm^m*  ot  ships, 
of  air  aetlTltlaa.  of  Infotmatton  output. 

That  he  haa  proved  his  value  to  his  coun- 
try la  attaatad  by  the  many  medala  he  has 
been   awarded,   Indudlng  the  Navy  Oroas, 
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Distinguished  Servloe  Miedal,  SQvar  Star, 
Legion  of  Merit,  Distinguished  Plying  Croaa, 
Air  Medal,  and  Navy  Unit  and  Presidential 

Unit  Citations. 

His  term  of  sorlce  in  Key  West  has, 
thankfully,  been  fairly  peaceful,  as  seems 
fitting  for  a  man  of  his  proven  steture  In 
his  autum  years.  But  we've  always  had  the 
secure  knowledge  that  if  trouMe  erupted  re- 
quiring involvement  of  the  mUitary  here, 
Adm.  Smith  would  be  an  exc^ent  man  to 
have  In  command. 

0\ir  only  regret  Is  that  the  Smiths'  stey 
in  Key  West  has  been  so  brief,  but  we  wish 
them  happy  days  ahead  and  hope  that  they 
have  sand  in  their  shoes  which  will  bring 
them  back  often  to  visit. 


PUERTO  RICO  CONSTITUTION 
DAY— JULY  25,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  Hxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  Sunday  many  of  my  good 
Puerto  Rlcan  friends  both  here  and 
down  in  their  delightful  Island  observe 
the  anniversary  of  their  attainment  <rf 
self-government.  For  them  the  date  of 
July  25,  1952.  is  one  of  great  historical 
significance  and  Immense  emotional  ap- 
peaL  For  me  it  Is  a  date  which  always 
gives  me  great  personal  satisfaction  and 
pride. 

mneteen  years  ago  on  that  date  it  was 
my  privilege  to  preside  over  the  House 
proceedings  which  gave  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rioo  their  unique  status  of  a 
Commonwealth.  Ihat  day  marked  the 
successful  end  of  months  of  arduous 
legislative  work  involving  the  close  co- 
operation of  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  for 
whom  I  devdoped  the  utmost  respect  and 
admiration,  and  with  whom  I  have  main- 
tained a  gratifying,  intimate,  personal 
relationship  during  tbe  ensuing  years. 

Each  year  since  the  attainment  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  independence  and  the 
adoption  of  their  constitution,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  taognes  made 
by  these  fiercely  independent  people.  The 
social  and  economic  growth  they  have 
devel(H)ed  is  truly  remarkable.  They  have 
Just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  which  they  have  attained 
and  the  social  welfare  gains  which  they 
have  achieved.  Puerto  Rico  is  foremost 
today  among  the  ft>anlsh-speaking 
peoples  of  this  honisphere  in  the  high 
levels  of  schooling,  the  expansion  of 
health  and  medical  benefits,  the  exten- 
sion of  woiicer  benefits,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced strides  made  in  improved  gov- 
ernment organization  and  procedures. 

Yes,  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  am  truly  proud  to 
have  had  a  loajor  part  to  play  in  the  at- 
tainment of  independence  for  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  sure  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  shared  in  that 
great  legislative  achievement  are  like- 
wise proud  and  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  and 
their  dedicated  leaders  for  their  imagi- 
nation, their  initiative,  and  their  devo- 
tion to  truly  democratic  ideals. 

In  this  day  when  so  muA  of  the  world 
news  is  depressing  and  when  progress 
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aknc  8o  many  Hnes  seems  to  haTe  been 
halted.  It  Is  reftvehlng  to  note  agidn  the 
ooDtlnQOQs  strides  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
peoide  have  been  malEing  to  an  ever-Im- 
proved economy  and  way  of  life. 

Mv  their  proeress  be  constant  and 
may  they  continue  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  hard  work  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  democratic  ideals  upon  which  their 
constitution  is  based. 

I  talu  this  occasion  to  greet  my  many 
Puerto  Rican  friends  and  to  pledge  again 
my  fullest  support  in  behalf  of  the 
I>re8ervatlc»i  and  fullest  attainment  of 
Puerto  Rican  independence. 


XiET  US  HA  VE  A  WORKABLE 
"INCOMES  POLICY" 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

VX  THB  HOT3BX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  It  is 
gratifsring  to  find  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  Joined  those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  for  the  enactment  of  a 
workable  "incomes  policy"  to  restore  na- 
tional economic  stability  by  putting  some 
control  on  rising  prices  and  wages.  In 
his  speech  last  weekend  In  Ogden,  Utah. 
Chairman  Mn.i,s  stressed  the  necessity 
for  implementing  an  incomes  policy 
along  with  other  measures  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  the  economy  and  avoiding  a 
further  downturn  which  could  increase 
the  national  unemployment  rate.  Chair- 
man Mnxs'  proposals  are  encouraging  in 
light  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
tightened  monetary  policies  which  are 
pulling  intoest  rates  up  again,  and 
President  mxon's  June  29  statement  in 
ii^ileh  he  ruled  out  any  tax  redactions 
or  new  Federal  spending  to  activate  the 
economy. 

On  January  29,  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  (Mr.  McPall)  Joined  me  in 
introducing  HJl.  3502,  to  estatdlsh  an 
Emergency  Guidance  Board  to  set  and 
administer  a  system  oi  voltmtary  price 
and  wage  guidelines  for  certain  concen- 
trated industries  and  large  lab<Hr  argtt- 
niaations.  and  the  bm  currently  has  over 
20  eosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  the 
unonplojmient  rate  stands  at  10.1  per- 
cent or  almost  double  the  national  aver- 
age, m  the  Fifth  Omgressiimal  District 
of  Oonneeticat  which  I  r^resent,  the 
unemidoyment  rate  is  12.3  percent  in  my 
home  city  of  Wateitniry,  up  from  8.8 
percent  a  year  ago,  and  10.6  percent  in 
the  dty  of  Danbury,  xtp  trom  6.0  percent 
a  year  ago. 

"me  administration's  hands-off  "game 
plan"  which  is  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic stagnation  now  being  experienced 
is  creating  espedaDy  severe  hardship 
among  certain  groups  at  digible  woricns. 
For  example,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  for  retaining  Vietnam  veterans  is 
11  percent:  the  rate  is  10  percent  for 
blacks:  17  percent  for  teenagers;  and  34 
percent  for  black  teenagers. 
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Siirely,  these  levels  of  unemployment 
cannot  be  tolerated.  To  allow  the  un- 
employment levds  to  rise  at  the  current 
rate,  or  even  to  permit  the  preaent  situ- 
atimi  to  remain  stable  without  acting  to 
reverse  the  trend,  is  not  learning  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past  year  and  indicates 
a  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  men  and 
women  who  are  capable  and  willing  to 
work  but  who  are  Jobless  due  to  the  slug- 
gish economy. 

It  is  apparent  at  this  time  that  the 
President's  economic  advisers  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  positive  action  to  reduce 
imonployment  and  to  put  the  economy 
back  on  an  even  keel.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  the  current  administration 
p<dlcy  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  economic  policy  without  direc- 
tion. He  has  stated  that  enough  is  cur- 
rently being  done  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  face  of  the  administration's 
unwillingness  to  act  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  move  swiftly  and  effectively  to 
sUh>  inflationary  increases  in  prices  and 
wages  and  to  revitalize  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  HJl.  2502, 
the  Emergency  Guidance  Board  bill 
would  provide  the  necessary  price-wage 
resistance  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
could  very  well  be  stimulated  by  tax  re- 
ductions as  outlined  by  Chairman 
Mn.Ls. 


ADDITIONAL  NATIONAL  CEMETER- 
IES NEEDED  IN  NORTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legiBlation  that  will  autfaMize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a 
"rt<""«*'  cemetery  at  Camp  Parks  ox  Port 
Chicago,  Calif. 

At  the  present  time,  all  national  ceme- 
teries in  California  are  filled  to  capacity 
and  have  been  designated  as  inactive.  It 
is  disgrac^ul  that  California  with  its 
large  veteran  population  is  without  a 
single  active  national  cemetery. 

In  the  past,  efforts  were  made  to  bury 
deceased  veterans  in  cemeteries  as  close 
to  the  places  where  they  lived  and  wliere 
their  families  continued  to  Uve.  This  is 
becoming  Increasingly  dtfBcult.  Veterans 
from  northern  California  must  be  buried 
at  cemeteries  as  far  away  as  Portland, 
Oreg.  This  is  a  hardship  on  the  families 
of  veterans  both  monetarily  and 
emotionally. 

P(wt  Chicago,  one  of  the  proposed  sites, 
is  located  in  the  eastern  section  of  Con- 
tra Costa  County.  This  town,  acqiiired 
by  the  Navy  in  1969,  Is  being  used  as  a 
safety  buffer  zone  for  the  Naval  Weapons 
Depot  Station  in  Concord. 

According  to  Rear  Admiral  Mai^ 
Woods,  UBN.  commander  of  the  Naval 
Ordnance  System  Command : 

Tbe  coDctrrrent  use  of  tbls  land  as  a  ceme- 
tery and  a  safety  buffer  aone  la  feasible. 

My  legislative  proposal  includes  con- 
sideration  of  Camp  V9xk»,  an  inactive 
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mmtary  facing  which  btsders  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts In  California,  as  a  potential  na- 
tional cemetery. 


CAPTIVE  NAIIONS  WEEK— 
12TH   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  UXINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  here  in  America  have  re- 
cently celebrated  the  195th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  free  nation.  While  we 
celebrate  and  enjoy  our  many  freedoms 
there  are  1.1  billion  people  in  over  25 
nations  who  are  being  denied  their  basic 
human  rights.  These  nations,  all  imder 
Communist  domination,  are  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world. 

For  years  we  have  watched  as  the 
Soviet  influence  has  grown  into  Soviet 
repression.  In  each  of  the  25  captive  na- 
tions the  people  have  been  Jailed,  com- 
mitted to  asylums,  or  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  exercising  freedoms  we  all  too 
oftoi  take  tot  granted.  Each  day  the 
citizenry  faces  the  stark  border  zones, 
the  minefields,  the  barbed-wire  barri- 
cades, the  armed  gtiardtowers,  and 
watchdogs,  all  of  which  combine  to  create 
for  them  a  naticmwide  concentration 
camp. 

Yet  despite  these  realities  of  Iron  Cur- 
tain life,  the  hopes  of  these  people  to 
break  through  their  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  enslavonent  is  stiU  very  much 
aUve.  The  most  effective  way  to  gain  new 
freedoms  for  these  people  now  is  by  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  United  Nations 
and  thrmigh  pressure  on  indivldiial  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  gain  their  in- 
alienable right  of  independence. 

I  urge  the  President  and  my  fellow 
c(^eagues  to  implement  the  captive  na- 
tions resolution  by  bringing  these  atroc- 
ities of  human  denial  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world.  Public  opinion  is  an 
effective  force.  In  the  name  of  humanity 
it  can  restore  to  the  captive  peoples  their 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  I  cdebrated 
vt^iat  was  for  me  one  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  unusual  Independence  Days 
within  my  own  personal  recollection.  I 
was  in  my  congressional  district  in  Illi- 
nois on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  day  received  a  telephone 
call  that  Laszlo  Marton,  his  wife,  and  6- 
year-old  daughter  had  escaped  from 
Hungary  the  previous  week  and  were 
scheduled  to  arrive  that  very  evening  in 
Chicago  from  Italy.  I  canceled  some  plans 
I  had  made  previoiisly  to  address  a 
Fourth  of  July  raUy  in  another  part  of 
my  district  and  hurried  to  Chicago  to  of- 
fer any  possible  assistance  to  this  family 
as  they  made  their  way  to  the  gates  of 
freedom  in  our  country.  When  they  ar- 
rived they,  of  course,  asked  for  political 
asylum,  and  were  given  conditional  entry 
into  oxir  country  pending  a  decision  on 
this  application.  I  will  never  forget  the 
tears  of  joy  and  relief  that  flooded  down 
the  faces  of  these  refugees  of  Communist 
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tyranny  as  they  realized  at  long  last  they 
had  achieved  the  impossible  dream  of 
coming  within  the  warm  embrace  of 
friends  and  relatives  who  live  imder  a 
democratic  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  i4>pending  to  these 
remarks  a  very  excellent  tuxoimt  of  this 
event  by  Barbara  Lonnborg  of  the  Rock- 
ford  newspapers  entitled  "A  Nation  Cele- 
brates Its  Birth:  One  Family  Its  Hard- 
Won  Freet^am." 

A  NATTOK  CELKBaATBS  ITS  BXKTH;   OlTB  FAMILT 

Its  Haso-Won  Fkkedom 
( By  Barbara  Lonnborg ) 

One  Hungarian  family  and  two  American 
families  celebrated  the  4tb  of  July  holiday  by 
proving  that  love  and  Ingenuity  can  still 
conquer  fear,  police  states  and  border  guards. 

Three  members  of  the  Laszlo  Marton  fam- 
ily escaped  from  Hungary  last  week  and  Sun- 
day evening  arrived  In  Chicago  via  Yugo- 
slavia and  Italy. 

Monday  they  celebrated  their  new-fouiMl 
freedom  with  the  traditional  American  tur- 
key dUuMT  at  the  home  of  Marton's  cousin, 
Mrs.  Bva  WUUams,  4884  Brook  View  Road. 

Mrs.  Wllllama'  brother,  Karl  Igloi,  formerly 
of  Rockford.  who  engineered  the  escape  told 
the  story  for  the  Martons  who  do  not  speak 
En^Uh: 

Iglol,  his  sister  and  parents  escaped  from 
Hungary  In  November  of  195S  during  the 
revolution.  Several  years  earlier,  Marton— at 
the  time  \inmarried — attempted  to  leave  the 
country  with  seven  other  university  students. 
They  were  betrayed,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  the  airport  Ic  Budapest  the  police  were 
waiting  for  them. 

All  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms.  Marton 
served  4H  years  in  a  labor  camp. 

The  Marton  and  Iglol  family  bad  lost  con- 
tact In  Bud^>est  dtirlng  tbe  revolution  and 
bad  not  communicated  since  then. 

Then,  in  March  of  this  year,  Iglol  and  hla 
wife,  Klri,  who  live  In  San  Francisco,  went  to 
Hungary  "on  a  personal  holiday  but  with  a 
vague  idea  to  see  If  we  could  locate  any  rela- 
tlvea." 

They  found  Marton,  his  wife,  Erzsebet;  son 
Peter,  14,  and  daughter  Marta.  6.  "They  were 
m  Budi4>est  operating  a  grocery  store  for 
the  government.  Laszlo  was  classified  as  a 
political  unreliable.  They  were  living  In 
poverty  and  fear,"  said  I^oi. 

"There  was  no  hope  or  opportunity  tat 
them — ^no  future  for  their  children.  We  re- 
established the  family  relationship  and  sense 
of  reqponslbUity.  They  are  here  now  because 
we  wlUed  it,"  he  said. 

The  Iglola  and  Martoos  began  formulating 
plans.  "When  you  walk  in  Hiingary  and  talk 
with  someone,  you  constantly  look  over  your 
shoulder.  All  Laasolo's  nxall  was  opened  so  we 
had  to  talk  directly.  Every  room  in  our  hotel 
was  biigged  with  hidden  microphones.  Tbe 
safest  conversation  we  had  was  when  we 
drove  rented  cars,"  related  Iglol. 

The  Martons  arranged  to  have  Peter  "vaca- 
tion" with  the  Wllllamses  in  Rockford  for 
the  simimer,  Igiol  explained,  "Tlie  authorities 
were  sure  Peter  would  come  back  because  his 
father  would  be  returned  to  prison  if  he 
didn't." 

Peter  waa  not  told  Ills  parents  would  soon 
try  to  follow  him.  "But  hla  friends  asked  blm 
if  he  waa  going  to  stay  here  and  they  told 
him  he  ■bould."  said  Mrs.  Williams. 

Thursday,  about  a  month  aXter  Peter's  ar- 
rival. Iglot  traveled  back  to  Eastern  Europe, 
this  time  to  Tugoalavla  to  meet  the  Martons 
and  their  daughter  In  the  reeort  city  at 
Rljeka.  He  carried  with  him  falsified  doou- 
menu  they  aU  hoped  would  satisfy  Yugo- 
slavian and  Italian  border  guaitls. 

"Hungmrlana  may  travel  to  other  Oommu- 
nist  oountrlea,  provided  they  leave  a  member 
of  the  f amUy  behind.  Tbe  Ifartooa  had  three 
permiu  left  over  from  the  year  before.  We 
counted  on  the  fact  that  the  bureauoracy  Is 
so  complex.  Tbmj  mn  not  aware  that  tba 
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other  child  was  In  the  United  States,"  said 
Iglol. 

He  and  the  Martons  left  Rljeka  and 
traveled  to  the  Italian  border  by  automobile. 
As  border  guards  lnq>ected  their  documenta, 
Marton  said  later,  his  heart  waa  pounding. 

Iglol  said.  "We've  been  confident  since 
three  months  ago  we  could  do  it.  But  right 
there,  I  was  just  as  scared  as  they  were." 

Previously,  the  families  had  decided  not 
to  reveal  themselves  to  Italian  authcslties. 
"It  would  have  taken  two  months  to  get 
through  a  mess  of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  dur- 
ing which  Ume  they  would  have  had  to  Uve 
in  a  camp."  said  Igloi. 

In  Rome  he  telephoned  the  Wllllamses. 
telling  them  which  flight  they  were  arriving 
on.  After  Iglol 's  departure  and  until  his  call, 
the  Williams  family  "Just  sat  here  and 
shook."  said  Mrs.  Williams. 

Williams  began  telephoning  attorneys  and 
U.S.  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson.  R-Rockford. 
Anderson  cancelled  his  plans  to  speak  at 
Stockton  holiday  festivities  and  Joined  the 
local  family  at  Chicago  O'Hare  airport. 

"With  his  help,  we  got  through  customs 
and  immigration  in  35  minutes.  I  think  we 
were  finished  before  the  regular  passen- 
gers," Igloi  said.  The  family  has  asked  the 
government  for  political  asylum. 

With  his  cousin  translating,  Marton  said, 
"I  became  terribly  relaxed.  We  stepped  oS 
the  plane  and  the  fear  was  gone.  There's  no 
threat  here,  no  sense  of  Insecurl^." 

The  Martons  plan  to  say  In  Rockford.  "I 
Just  want  the  opportunity  to  work  hard  for 
a  happy  hmne  and  life  without  fear."  said 
Marton. 

"The  overriding  reason  they  wanted  to  get 
out  of  Hungary  was  to  have  a  better  life. 
Both  Lasalo  and  his  wife  were  working  10 
hours  a  day.  but  thM«.  unless  you're  con- 
nected with  the  party,  you  never  get  ahead. 
They  lived  in  a  tiny  place  and  ate  potatoes 
and  cucumbers  for  dinner — meat,  if  they 
were  lucky,  twice  a  week,"  said  Mrs.  Iglol. 

Peter  already  is  thMOughly  Americanized, 
according  to  Mrs.  Williams.  He  looked  It,  as 
he  sat  carefully  listening  to  the  English  con- 
versatKxi,  dressed  In  striped  bell-bottom 
pants. 

Six-year-old,  blonde  Marta  scrambled  from 
lap  to  lap  and  played  with  the  two  WUliaoiB' 
children  and  Ignored  the  "language  bar- 
rier." 

"To  MarU,  we  might  be  in  the  next  town 
from  Budapest,"  said  Mrs.  Williams.  "She 
doesn't  realise  she's  6,000  mllee  away." 


SUBVERSION  AND  VIOLENCE  ON 
EVERY  CONTINiaJT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF  mssouBi 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
address  this  House  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Throughout  the  world,  leftist  terrorism 
continues  to  plague  those  who  want  to  be 
free  and  to  remain  Independent  of  Com- 
munist totalitarianism,  lliere  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  subversion  and  violence  on 
every  continent. 

The  latest  Incident  Involves  two  of  my 
fellow  Ifiasourlans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Potter  of  Marshfleld.  Mo.  They  were  Bap- 
tist ndssionartes  who  had  devoted  a  good 
portion  of  their  lives  to  helping  people 
to  educational  opportunities. 

Often  we  hear  the  glib  suggestion  that 
it  Is  not  of  our  concern  what  happens  to 
the  people  of  other  countries.  Mr.  %)eak- 
er,  ttie  name  of  tbe  game  In  Communist 
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conquest  Is  atrocity  and  no  self-respect- 
ing citizen  can  find  any  solace  or  com- 
fort in  the  knowledge  that  innocent  peo- 
ple are  being  or  will  be  brutally  tortured 
and  destroyed  wherever  Communist  ter- 
rorism occurs. 

I  insert  the  account  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  in  the  Rccou  as  a 
chilling  remainder  to  us  all  that  the  free 
world  is  in  a  grim  battle  of  survival  at 
every  level  of  society  and  no  one  is  im- 
mime  from  the  danger  posed  by  leftist 
extremists  today : 

[Washington  Daily  News,  July  8, 1971 1 
TExaoaisTS  Knx  Two  MianoNAXixs 

Santo  Dominco.  (UPI) — ^An  American  Bap- 
tist missionary  couple  were  beaten  and 
slashed  to  death  at  their  home  in  Santiago 
de  los  Caballeros  early  yesterday  by  svispected 
terrorists. 

National  Police  said  Paul  Potter,  39,  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  86,  of  Marshfleld,  Mo.,  were 
found  by  their  atm,  David,  10. 

The  couple  ran  a  Baptist  school  in  Santi- 
ago, 110  miles  north  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
bad  established  four  churches  on  the  Island. 

The  family,  including  Susan,  12,  had  re- 
turned to  the  Dominican  Republic  eight  days 
ago  after  spending  a  year  in  the  U.S.  They 
had  been  here  four  years  previously. 

The  killers  apparently  broke  into  the  house 
thru  a  kitchen  window,  police  said.  They  are 
holding  a  maid,  identified  only  as  Nedreyda, 
for  questioning. 

Police  said  the  Potters'  station  wagon  was 
smeared  with  anti-American  slogans.  Some 
drawers  in  the  house  had  been  ransacked 
but  nothing  appeared  to  be  missing. 

Tbe  American  embassy  said  VS.  officials 
were  also  conducting  an  investigation. 

Mrs.  Potter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ftancis 
Roper,  of  Marshfleld,  left  yesterday  to  bring 
the  children  back  to  the  VS.  They  said  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  couple  would  be  brought 
to  Marshfleld. 


ILWU  EMPLOYERS  AND  UNION 
LEADERS  SHOULD  NEGOTIATE 
DIFFERENCES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WABHINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strike 
of  the  ILWU  on  the  west  coast  which 
began  July  1  is  causing  costly  congestion, 
artificial  price  increases,  and  doing  Ir- 
reparable economic  damage  to  labor 
business,  and  the  general  public,  already 
suffering  from  high  unemployment.  As 
I  understand  there  are  not  even  bargain- 
ing sessions  going  on. 

Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  administration  take  the  position 
that  the  Government  wfll  not  interfere 
with  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Speako-,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  diffoences,  although  I  am  told  both 
sides  to  this  dispute  are  far  apart  So 
while  I  am  not  taking  sides  I  do  say 
there  should  be  no  dday  in  the  process 
Hi  collective  bargaining.  The  poblic  in- 
terest demands  an  early  settlement,  but 
if  there  are  no  bargaining  talks  how  wUl 
there  be  a  settlement? 

I  am  communicating  with  the  leaders 
on  both  sides,  strongly  protesting  the  de- 
lay and  urging  an  expeditious  settlement 
in  the  interest  of  the  poblic. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  IlECORD  —  SENATE 


SENATE^Friday,  July  23,  1971 


Jtdy  23,  1971 


The  8en*te  met  »t  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  SUXNBBR) . 

Hie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
U  R.  Elson,  DJ>..  offered  the  followloc 
prayer: 

Ood  of  our  fathers  and  oor  Ood,  give 
us  strength  to  fulfill  oor  high  calUnc  to 
serve  Iliee  in  the  present  age.  Iiiajr  we 
cherish  all  that  is  hoUest  In  heritage  and 
welcome  all  that  is  healthiest  In  hmova- 
tioD.  Hdp  us  to  treasure  the  wisdom  of 
the  pact  but  also  to  be  ready  for  new 
revtiations  oX  Thy  will  for  the  future. 
Keep  us  so  close  to  Thee  that  we  may 
ever  be  alert  to  the  promptings  of  Thy 
spirit  and  never  be  surprised  or  trapped 
by  evil  powers.  Give  Thy  servants  in  this 
body  the  resources  sufficient  for  their 
tasks.  Grant  them  the  indlTiduality 
idileh  Is  creative,  the  discipline  which 
sustains,  the  diversity  which  enriches, 
and  th*  unity  of  purpose  which  accom- 
plishes Thy  will  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came 
to  be  the  servant  of  aU.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. July  23.  1971.  be  dlqiensed  with. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  eonsider  nmnl- 
nations  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  new  reports. 

■niere  being  no  objeetlan,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  nmsideration  of  execu- 
tive business^^ 

Ttie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MATBRIAU3  POLICY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nnmlnatione  In 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend strongly  the  approval  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  seven  monbers  of  the  Na- 
tional Commlaskm  on  Matniala  Ptdiey. 
Each  of  the  nominees  has  a  dlstinguisbed 
baekgroond  and  teoad  expertiae  ttmt  re- 
lates to  the  many  facets  involved  In  a  na- 
tional materials  policy. 

It  is  a  strong  and  broad  group  of  gen- 
tlemen.   Including    membera    of    tbe 


Cabinet,  a  labor  leader,  educators,  and  in- 
dustrialists: 

Lynton  Keith  Caldwell,  of  Indiana; 

Jerome  L.  Klaff.  of  Mar:^and.  the 
chairman  designate; 

J.  Hugh  liedtke.  of  Texas; 

Lee  W.  Mlnton.  of  Pennsylvania; 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  of  Maryland. 

Frederick  Sdts.  of  New  York;  and 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans.  of  New  York. 

I  commend  each  of  these  nominees  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  know  each  win  serve 
with  great  distinction. 

The  work  on  which  they  will  onbark 
should  have  a  sound  and  beneficial  im- 
pact on  our  society.  They  wUl  seek  to 
provide  an  independent  review  of  our  na- 
tional oae  and  needs  for  materials. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  purpose  of  the  Commission. 
Disposal  and  recycling  of  mat^rt^bt  enter 
into  the  purview  of  the  Commission.  But 
that  is  far  from  all.  What  the  Congress 
intended  was  to  establish  an  advlscny 
body  to  put  into  proper  perspective  the 
role  of  materials  in  national  policy  and 
national  goals. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  title 
n  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-612.  This  law  assigns  to 
the  Commission  the  following  function: 

It  to  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  con- 
serve materials  by  developing  a  national 
materials  policy  to  utilize  present  re- 
sources and  technology  more  efflciently, 
to  anticipate  the  future  materials  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
stipply.  use.  recovery,  and  dlsp<»al  of 
materials. 

Almost  every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  some  Interest  In  ma- 
terials. Tliere  to  no  industry  that  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  processing,  tbe 
use,  or  the  management  of  mateilato. 
Everything  we  do  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment involves  the  use  of  materials.  E^rery 
problem  and  action  that  results  in  pol- 
lution of  the  air.  land,  and  water  in- 
volves materials.  The  Congress  expects 
that  the  Commission  will  advise  us  as 
to  the  needed  policies  and  actions  to  be 
taken  by  the  national  legislature  in  the 
immediate  future  in  relation  to  ma- 
terlato  need  and  use.  And  after  the  Com- 
mission established  by  Public  Law  91- 
512  has  done  its  work,  we  need  to  know 
what  Idnd  of  continuing  advisory  au- 
ttUNTity  should  exist  to  continue  thto  serv- 
ice. 

We  must  satisfy  oursdves  that  our  Na- 
tkm  will  continue  to  be  alert  to  take 
prudent  and  sound  action  bi  the  use  of 
materlato.  When  a  new  scientiflc  break- 
throu^  occurs  in  some  aq>ect  of  ma- 
terlato utilization,  we  must  make  as  cer- 
tain as  we  can  that  It  will  be  swiftly  and 
effectively  exploited  for  public  purposes. 

A  part  of  the  legidative  history  of  the 
National  Materlato  Policy  Act  of  1970  to 
tbe  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  C(»nmlttee  on 


Materlato  Policy.  April  21, 1969,  "Toward 
a  National  Materlato  Policy."  I  invite 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  study 
thto  document  with  great  care. 

Tlie  scope  of  concern  of  the  Oommto- 
sion  to  also  suggested  by  the  agenda  and 
report  of  the  Engineering  Foundation 
Research  Conference,  July  1970,  on  prob- 
lems and  issues  of  a  national  m&teriato 
policy. 

There  to  a  tendency  for  every  genera- 
tion— possibly  each  decade— to  focus  on 
some  one  particular  materlato  problem  as 
c(»nmandlng  importance.  Today  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  environmental  Impact  of 
materlato  and  dtoposal.  A  decade  or  so 
ago,  the  concern  was  centered  on  whether 
we  were  running  out  of  materlato  for  es- 
sential purposes.  What  will  the  next 
problem  be? 

My  point  to  that  we  should  aspire  to 
utilize  at  all  times,  a  complete,  effective, 
and  balanced  program  on  materlato  in- 
formation and  management.  It  should 
encompass  domestic  and  foreign  sumiUes 
and  requirements,  the  design  of  materlato 
research  and  the  exploitation  of  research 
results,  the  enhancing  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  eradication  of  sources  of 
pollution,  provtoion  for  the  present  needs 
ci  society  and  provision  for  the  future. 
What  are  the  etemmts  of  such  a  program 
and  what  can  be  done  to  make  sure  we 
utilise  those  dements? 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a  considerable 
interest  has  developed  in  the  subject  of 
materlato  policy.  Tlie  Congress  last  fall 
passed  a  bill  to  instruct  the  Department 
of  the  IntolcH'  to  maintain  analytical 
forecasts  of  mineral  suKdies  and  require- 
ments. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
begun  a  study  of  the  adequacy  and  pur- 
poses of  materlato  science  as  a  broad 
scientific  and  technological  discipline. 
The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  has  reconstituted  its  Inter- 
agency Materlato  Council  and  started  it 
off  on  a  new  and  promisingly  vigorous 
career.  Several  agencies  have  greatly  ex- 
panded their  programs  of  technological 
development  in  the  recycling  of  mate- 
rlato and  the  management  of  wastes. 

These  are  all  mcouraging  signs.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  attention  given 
to  futiu%  devdopment  of  agricultural 
and  forest  products  materlato  for  new 
and  expanded  uses.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Federal  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Housing  and  Urbcm  Development  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  to  establish  materlato  development 
and  planning  programs. 

Nearly  two  decades  ago.  President  Tru- 
man appointed  a  policy  cotnmission  to 
review  the  national  status  of  materlato. 
Because  luitional  concern  at  that  time 
was  focused  on  the  fear  of  future  short- 
ages, the  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  S.  Paley,  tadk.  that 
for  its  theme.  Tbe  Paley  Commission 
produced  a  landmark  report  with  many 
soimd  and  important  recommendations. 
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Hovrever,  some  of  Its  most  important 
proposato  went  unheeded. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  creation  of 
the  present  OMnmlsslon  to  strengthen  the 
receptivity  of  the  Government  by  having 
the  commission  report  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  It  to  a  statutory 
commission,  rather  than  a  Presidential 
Commission  alone.  It  to  the  res^MUsiblllty 
of  the  members  to  achieve  a  balanced 
report  that  does  not  overstress  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  at  the  expense  of  the 
ooncons  of  the  future. 

Naturally,  much  of  the  scope  of  the 
review  to  left  to  the  Commission  mem- 
bers to  determine.  The  Congress  has  sug- 
gested Uqjics  of  concern.  But  the  C<Hn- 
mlsslon  to  not  excluded  for  considera- 
tion of  any  other  matters  it  Judges  to 
be  pertinent. 

I  would  mf*  to  stress  one  final  ix>int. 
The  National  Commission  on  Materlato 
Policy  can  only  prove  effective  if  it  car- 
ries out  a  truly  independent  review  and 
study.  While  it  will  need  to  caU  on  the 
materlato  expertise  found  in  many  de- 
pauiments  of  the  Government,  it  must 
not  become  dqiendent  upon  any  agency 
or  its  primary  staff  asstotants.  The  need 
for  Independent,  effective,  t(n>-notch 
staff  was  the  reason  that  the  National 
Materlato  Policy  Act  of  1970  authorized 
$2  million  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Oommiaaion.  Such  independence  to  vital 
if  tbe  Oommission  to  to  be  truly  effective 
as  I  beUeve  it  must  be. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  lnclu8i<m  tn  the  Rkcoro 
of  a  copy  of  tbe  language  of  the  National 
Matertels  PoUey  Act  of  1970,  which  was 
title  n  of  PnbUe  Law  91-512,  as  weU  as 
that  portion  of  Senate  Report  91-1034 
wtal^  diseusses  the  role  and  scope  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  thank  the  many 
persons  who  have  asstoted  in  the  devel- 
<vment  of  background  work  that  has  led 
toward  thto  day  whm  the  members  of 
tbe  Commission  are  being  ocmsidered 
by  tbe  Senate.  I  believe  that  much  praise 
goes  to  Vbit  Library  of  Congress  and  its 
Legislative  Rtference  Service  for  the 
background  studies  and  assistance  they 
have  given  that  has  led  to  thto  Commto- 
slon.  In  addlti<m,  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  ot  the  ad  hoc  committee  which 
prepared  the  1969  report,  "Toward  a  Na- 
tional Materlato  Policy ."  It  was  thto  basic 
woik  that  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  commission  and  I  believe  our  Nation 
to  strongly  In  the  debt  of  these  gentle- 
men. 

The  members  of  the  ad  hoc  conunlttee 
were:  Walter  L.  Finlay,  Morrto  E.  Gam- 
sey,  John.  H.  Garrett,  Harold  Genhlno- 
wita,  William  J.  Harrto,  Jr.,  Walter  H. 
Elohl,  Hans  H.  Landsberg,  Torben  Meto- 
Ung,  N.  E.  Promtod,  Lester  C.  Van  Atta, 
and  Herrick  J.  Young. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

TiTLB    n — ^NAXIONAL    MATKSIALS    POLXCT 

Sea  301.  Tills  UU«  aoay  b«  olt«d  as  tb« 
"Natloiua  MAtertalB  PoUcy  Act  at  1B70". 

Sao.  aoa.  It  to  tlM  purpoM  at  tbto  title  to 
enbanoe  envlroDnwatal  quality  and  oooset  »e 
materlala  by  developing  a  national  materlato 


policy  to  utilise  preaent  reaomoes  and  tecb- 
nology  more  efflciently.  to  anticipate  the  fu- 
t\ire  materials  requlrementa  of  tbe  Nation 
and  tbe  world,  and  to  mak*  reeommenda- 
tloiu  on  tbe  supply,  uae,  recovery,  and  dla- 
poaal  of  materlala. 

Sac.  a03.  (a)  Tbere  U  bereby  created  tbe 
National  Commission  on  Materials  PoUcy 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "Commission'') 
wblcb  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members 
choeen  from  Oovemment  service  and  the 
private  sector  for  their  outstanding  qtiall- 
flcatlons  and  demonstrated  competence  with 
regard  to  matters  related  to  materials  policy, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  he  shall  designate  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  members  of  tbe  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  204.  Ilie  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
for  the  purpose  of  develc^ing  a  national  ma- 
terials policy  which  Shan  include,  without 
being  limited  to.  a  determination  of — 

(1)  "fi»«"— '  and  International  materials 
requirements,  priorities,  and  objectives,  both 
current  and  future,  including  economic  pro- 
jections; 

(2)  tbe  relationship  of  materials  policy  to 
(A)  national  and  international  population 
slae  and  (B)  tbe  enhancement  c^  environ- 
mental quaUty: 

(3)  recommended  means  for  tbe  extrac- 
tion, development,  and  use  of  materials 
wblcb  are  susceptible  to  recycling,  reuse,  or 
aelfdeetruotlon.  In  order  to  enhance  environ- 
mental quaUty  and  conserve  materials; 

(4)  means  of  exploiting  exlstUig  adentiflc 
knowledge  in  the  supply,  use.  recovery,  and 
disposal  of  materials  and  encouraging  fur- 
tbw  research  and  education  in  this  field; 

(5)  meaita  to  enhance  coordination  and 
ooopeiwtion  among  Federal  departmMits  and 
agenciei  la  materials  usage  ao  that  anch  us- 
age mlgltt  beat  aerve  tbe  national  materials 
policy; 

(8)  the  feaaibUity  aiMl  deslrabUlty  of  es- 
tabUsblng  computer  inventories  of  national 
and  Intanattonal  materials  requirements, 
BuppUea,  and  alternatives;  and 

(7)  wbiA  Federal  agency  or  agencies  shall 
be  assigned  continuing  reai>onaibiltiy  for  tbe 
Implementation  of  the  national  materials 
policy. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of 
this  title,  tbe  Oonunlaakm  U  authorised — 

(1)  to  request  the  oooperatlon  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  dq>artments  and 
agenclee  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provlsiona  o(  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  goreming  appointments 
in  th?  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  tn  of  such  title  relating  to  claas- 
Iflcaition  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 
and 

(3)  to  obtain  tbe  servloea  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  tbe  ftrovi- 
sioDS  of  section  3100  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
•100  per  diem. 

(c)  Tbe  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Oongreee  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
no  later  than  June  30.  1978.  and  shall  ter- 
minate not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
submission  of  such  report. 

(d)  Upon  request  by  the  Commission,  each 
Federal  depariment  and  agency  is  airtborized 
and  directed  to  fumlsb,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  such  Infocmatlon  and  as- 
sistance aa  tbe  Oommiaaion  may  request. 

Stc.  306.  vnien  used  to  this  tHle.  tbe  term 


"materials"  means  natural  reaouroas  Intend- 
ed to  be  utilized  by  Industry  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods,  with  the  exclusion  of  food. 

Sac.  306.  Tbere  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  tbe  sum  of  SS.OOO.OOO  to  carry 
out  tbe  provisions  of  this  title. 

rtriM  n — ^nationai.  maitbiai.s  pouct 

Title  n,  Tbe  National  Materials  Policy  Act 
of  1B70,  creates  a  National  Gonunlsslon  on 
Materials  Policy.  This  Commission,  which 
would  have  seven  members  and  report  to 
tbe  President  and  tbe  Congress  by  June  3C, 
1973,  would  examine  the  broad  subject  of 
materials  selection,  treatment,  aiKl  use.  The 
Commission  report  should  seek  to  Identify 
and  analyse  the  components  affecting  tbe 
materials  flow  and  articulate  tbe  method  the 
United  States  shotUd  foUow  to  achieve  a 
national  policy  on  materials  and  how  that 
policy  shovUd  be  Implemented. 

The  committee  considered  the  question  of 
what  type  of  govorunental  unit  should  con- 
duct such  a  study  on  materials  policy.  The 
committee  rejected  the  view  that  the  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  aa  existing  unit  of 
Government  on  a  continuing  baala.  Tbe  com- 
mission will  be  looking  critlcaUy  at  the  exist- 
ing organisational  arrangements  In  mat- 
ters related  to  materials  poUcy.  Thertfore, 
it  Is  appropriate  that  the  study  should  not 
become  a  function  of  an  existing  ageiM;y.  An 
Independent  commission,  tbe  committee 
found,  would  be  best  able  to  examine  effec- 
tively the  full  breadth  of  materials  policy 
questions,  and  then  to  chart  a  policy  on  ma- 
terials that  would  be  Implemented  on  a 
continuing  basis  by  an  existing  agency  of 
Government.  

The  Commission  is  to  be  compoeed  of  seven 
members  selected  for  their  expisrtiae  bearing 
on  materials  problems.  The  Oommlttee  ex- 
pects that  the  chairman  would  not  be  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent,  with 
tbe  members  selected  to  give  as  wide  a  diver- 
sity In  background  and  expertiae  as  is  pos- 
sible.   

Specifically,  the  Commission  to  empowered 
to  study  and  evaluate  tbe  following  topics: 

(1)  The  current  and  projected  domestic 
demands  for  materials.  Including  study  of 
thoae  intwnational  factors  that  have  a 
direct  impact  on  tbe  availability  of  materials 
to  be  processed  within  tbe  United  States; 
economic  factors  affecting  materials  selec- 
tion U  also  a  proper  asp^t  of  study,  but 
such  studies  should  concentrate  on  domestic 
materials  requirements; 

(3)  the  relationship  of  materials  demand 
and  use  to  national  and  international  popu- 
lation else  and  the  necessary  enhancement 
of  tbe  environment;  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  tbe  effect  of  materlato  on 
the  environment:  the  removal  of  materials 
in  their  raw  state  from  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  tbe  ^ect  of  materials  selection  on 
environmental  enhancement; 

(3)  Methods  for  coordinating  materials 
policy  with  tbe  basic  purpose  of  this  Act:  the 
recycling  of  materials  to  preserve  their  use- 
fulness, to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  conserve  materials; 

(4)  An  evaluation  of  methods  to  exploit 
existing  scientiflc  knowledge  in  tbe  process- 
ing of  materials; 

(5)  Methods  for  improving  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  Federal  departments 
and  ag;encles  in  niaterials  demand,  use.  and 
study.  The  Committee  considers  this  to  be  a 
major  topic  for  study  when  It  is  realized 
that  nearty  every  agency  of  Government  has 
a  materials-related  function,  either  In  re- 
search, planning,  pollution  control,  stand- 
ards, or  supply,  and  national  materials  policy 
muBt  be  woven  from  the  threads  of  exlsttng 
policy  and  knowledge;  and 

(6)  Study  the  feaslbUlty  and  tbe  desir- 
ability of  creating,  or  foatarlng  tba  creation 
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of,  oompater  InraitorlM  of  natkMuU  kdA  In- 
tematiMMa  niAterUl  supplies  and  requliv- 
menta. 

For  tb«  purpose  of  this  Act,  materUIs  are 
defined  as  any  physical  substance,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  that  Is  utlllasd 
by  Industry  for  processing  and  sale.  The 
Committee  has  excluded  foodstuffs  from  this 
definition.  The  Cotxunlttee,  however.  Intends 
that  the  definition  of  materials  Includes 
products  used  In  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs. 

History 

This  amendment  has  direct  precedent  In 
the  work  of  President  Tnunan's  lAaterials 
Policy  Commission,  better  known  as  the 
Paley  Commission.  The  Commission,  headed 
by  William  Paley  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  was  created  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  War.  It  sought  to  examine  the 
nation's  material  status,  partlcxilarly  In  ref- 
erence to  national  stockpiles  of  straeglc 
materials. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission's  re- 
port was  considered  to  be  an  excellent  one 
within  the  materials  community,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Paley  Commission 
faUed  to  generate  significant  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

In  July  1967,  Senator  Boggs,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  re- 
quested that  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice ot  the  Library  of  Congress  undertake  a 
study  of  the  question  of  materials  and  tbelr 
relation  to  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal. 
Tii.*  Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the 
Iieglslatlve  Reference  Service  prepared  an 
Initial  study  on  the  subject,  "Availability, 
TTtUlxatlon,  and  Salvage  of  Industrial  ICate- 
nals."  It  was  published  as  a  print  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Janu- 
ary 8.  1968. 

Subsequently,  the  Library  of  Congress  as- 
sisted In  the  organization  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  materials  experts  to  examine  In 
more  detail  the  need  for  a  national  materials 
policy.  A  second,  more  thorough  report,  "To- 
ward A  National  Materials  Policy,"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  m  April  1969. 

The  report's  main  conclusion  was  stated 
in  Its  proposal  for  creation  of  a  National 
Conunisslon  on  Materials  Policy: 

*  *  *  it  Is  Judged  timely  and  essential  that 
a  national  conunisslon  be  chartered  and  or- 
ganized to  stxidy  the  present  stance  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  materials,  and 
to  make  recommendations  based  on  Its  find- 
ings. The  objectives  of  the  commission  should 
be: 

1.  To  identify  the  relationship  of  the 
broad  subject  of  materials  In  all  their  aspects 
to  national  goals  and  objectives; 

3.  To  define  materials  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  Nation; 

3.  To  contribute  to  a  broader  understand- 
ing and  awareness  of  materials  problems  and 
opportunities; 

4.  To  maximize,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  constraints  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest, the  opportunities  for  free  enterprise 
to  function  efficiently  In  the  materials 
field;  •  •  • 

Subsequently,  an  amendment  to  establish 
such  a  national  commission  was  introduced 
In  the  Senate  to  pending  solid  waste  legisla- 
tion on  September  9,  1969.  The  amendment 
was  sponsored  by  11  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  Uoc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

TiM  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration  of  lee^ative  btisiness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tbe 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Ctdendars 
Nos.  268,  269,  271,  273,  and  278. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STEPHEN  LANCE  PENDER.  PATRICIA 
JENIFER  PENDER.  AND  DENESE 
GENE  PENDER 

The  bill  (S.  389)  for  the  relief  of 
Stephen  Lance  Pender,  Patricia  Jenifer 
Pender,  and  Denese  Gene  Pender  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  389 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  332 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Carol  H.  Warren,  the  legal  guardian  of 
Stephen  Lance  Pender,  Patricia  Jenifer  Pen- 
der, and  Denese  Oene  Pender,  may  file  peti- 
tions for  naturalization  in  their  behalf  un- 
der that  section,  the  mother  of  the  said 
Stephen  Lance  Pender,  Patricia  Jenifer  Pen- 
der, and  Denese  Oene  Pender  having  died 
prior  to  the  filing  of  any  such  petition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoko  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-274),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ruxposa  or  thk  anx 

The  piirpoee  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiaries  to  be  naturalized,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  322(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  35)  favoring  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Rzs.  35 
Xcsoloed   by   the  Senate    (the   House  of 
ttepresentatives  concurring).  That  the  Ck>n- 


gress  favors  the  8uq;>ension  of  deportation 
In  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named. 
In  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  304;  8  U.S.C.  1351) : 

A-9687873,  Chan,  Chuen. 

A-17949343.  Chin,  Lean. 

A-6816735,  Punk,  Thomas  Fredrlk. 

A-13282197,  Moy,  Huey  Nal. 

A-10465009,  Torres  de  Bejarano,  Socorro. 

A-1 1596673.  Yee,  Soon  Hlng. 

A-8486988,  Terrazas-Barrlo,  Efren. 

A-43 16706.  loanldes,  Oabrlel  Constantlnos. 

A-1864768,  Herrera-Marquez,  Aurello. 

A-18496866,  Lum,  Wah  Oum. 

A-3312791,  Candanoza-Leza,  Rogello. 

A-6499744.  Cartler,  Paul  August. 

A-ia027264,  Liu,  Lai  Chlh. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Uie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-276) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 
ptrapoBS  or  thk  coNcnaaxNT  xxsolution 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  record  congressional  approval  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation  In  certain  cases  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.  Under  the  prescribed  procedure, 
affirmative  approval  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  Is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  may  be  adjusted 
to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence. 

STATBlfXNT   Or   rACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  cer- 
tain cases  In  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  344(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  These  cases 
are  submitted  to  the  Congress  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  subsequent  to  Its 
amendment  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  87- 
885.  The  aliens  are  deportable  as  former 
subversives,  criminals.  Immoral  persons,  vio- 
lators of  the  narcotic  laws,  or  violators  of  the 
alien  registration  laws.  The  discretionary  re- 
lief may  be  granted  to  an  alien  within  these 
categories  upon  a  showing  (1)  of  10  years' 
continuous  physical  presence  In  the  United 
States  following  the  commission  of  an  act  or 
the  assumption  of  a  status  constituting  a 
ground  for  deportation;  (3)  that  be  has  not 
been  served  with  a  final  order  of  deportation 
up  to  the  time  of  his  application  for  suspen- 
sion of  deportation,  (3)  that  he  has  been  a 
person  of  good  moral  character  during  the 
required  period  of  physical  presence;  and  (4) 
that  his  deportation  would  result  In  excep- 
tional and  extremely  unusual  hardship  to 
himself  or  to  his  spouse,  parent,  or  child,  who 
Is  a  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence. 

Included  In  the  concurrent  resolution  are 
13  cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
between  February  1,  1970,  and  December  1. 
1970.  Five  cases  referred  during  that  period 
were  not  approved. 

In  each  case  Included  In  the  concurrent 
resolution,  a  careful  check  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  alien  (a)  has 
met  the  requirements  of  the  law;  (b)  Is  of 
good  moral  character;  and  (c)  warrants  the 
granting  of  suspension  of  deportation. 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  In  each  caae  referred  to  m  the  con- 
current resolution.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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concurrent    naolatton    (8.    Ooo.    Baa.    86) 
should  b«  agreed  to. 


KXTENDINQ  ISE  DDRATION  OF 
COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJr.  Res.  132) 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Ba.  132 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  In  any  ease  In 
which  tiM  ranewal  term  of  oopyrlgbt  sub- 
sisting In  any  work  on  the  date  of  i4>proval 
ot  this  resolution,  or  the  term  tehereof  as 
extended  by  Public  Law  87-668,  by  Public 
Law  89-142.  by  Public  Law  90-141,  by  Public 
Law  90-416,  by  Public  Law  91-147,  or  by 
Public  Law  91-555  (or  by  all  or  owtaln  of 
said  laws),  would  expire  prior  to  December 
31,  1973,  such  term  Is  her^>y  continued  until 
December  31,  1972. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-277) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f<dlows: 


The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  con- 
tinue until  December  81,  1973,  the  renewal 
term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Joint  resolution,  c»' 
the  term  as  extended  by  Public  Law  87-668, 
by  PubUc  Law  89-142,  by  Public  Law  90-141, 
l>y  PubUc  Law  90-416.  by  Public  Law  91-147, 
or  Public  Law  91-555  (or  by  all  or  certain 
said  laws)  where  such  term  would  otherwise 
expire  prior  to  December  31,  1973.  The  Joint 
resolution  would  provide  an  Interim  exten- 
sion of  the  renewal  term  of  copjrrlghts  pend- 
ing the  enactment  by  the  Ck>ngress  of  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  copyright  laws,  Including 
a  pit^XMed  Increase  In  the  length  ot  the  oopy- 
rlgbt term,  "nie  most  recent  extension  (Pub- 
lie  Law  91-655)  wUI  expire  on  December  SI. 
1971. 

This  legislation  merely  provides  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  renewal  term  of  copy- 
right and  does  not  Involve  creation  of  a  new 
term  of  copyright. 

STATXMKNT 

llils  legislation  arlaes  from  a  study  of  the 
VJS.  copyright  system  authorized  by  the 
Congress  In  1955.  After  extensive  preparatory 
work,  copyright  revision  bills  were  Introduced 
In  both  Houses  during  the  88th  Congreas 
and  again  In  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 
The  House  cf  Representatives  on  April  11, 
1967,  passed  H.R.  3513  of  the  90th  Congress 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  cc^yrlght  law. 
This  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  held  17  days  of 
hearings  on  copyright  law  revision,  and  in 
1969  reported  S.  543  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law.  No  further  action  was 
taken  on  that  legislation.  On  February  8, 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan  Introduced  S.  644 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  copyright  law. 

Both  S.  644  and  the  bUl  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, would  Increase  the  copyright  term  of 
new  works  from  the  present  28  years,  renew- 
able for  a  second  period  of  28  years,  to  a 
term  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  for  80 
years  thereafter.  They  also  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantial extension  of  the  term  of  subsisting 
oopyrlgbti. 


Zt  iB  appamit  that  the  OoBgraM  cannot 
ocmpUto  action  during  this  aeaslon  on  the 
leglalatlnn  for  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law.  The  copyright  revision  bill  has 
been  delayed  for  several  years  principally  be- 
cause ot  the  cable  television  ooatroveny. 
More  recently  the  Oongre—  has  been  await- 
ing action  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunisslon  on  the  necenarlly  related  com- 
munications aspects  of  CATV.  The  Congress 
has  now  been  advised  by  the  Chaln^an  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  the  Commission  anticipates  completing 
of  Its  current  CATV  nilemaklng  proceedings 
before  the  start  of  the  summer  reoeas  of  the 
Congress.  Clearly,  however,  adequate  time 
will  not  remain  for  action  on  the  revision  bill 
and,  therefore.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  an- 
other temporary  extension  of  copyrights. 

Since  the  general  revision  bm  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed.  It  seems  desirable  that 
the  terms  of  expiring  copyrights  should  be 
extended  so  that  the  copyright  holders  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  Increase  In  term 
that  may  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  same  con- 
siderations that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
previous  extensions  warrant  the  approval  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

After  a  study  of  the  Joint  resolution,  the 
committee  reconmiends  that  the  legislation 
be  favorably  considered. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

The  biU  (S.  733)  to  create  an  addi- 
tional Judicial  district  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  733 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 98  of  Uae  28  ta  the  United  States  Code 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  98.  Louisiana 

"Louisiana  is  divided  Into  three  Judicial 
districts  to  be  known  as  the  Eastom,  Middle, 
and  Western  Districts  of  Louisiana. 

"Eastern  District 

"(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Assumpticm,  Jefferson,  Lafour- 
che, Orleans,  Plaquemines,  Saint  Bernard, 
Saint  Charles,  Saint  James,  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  Saint  Tammany,  Tangipahoa,  Terre- 
boime,  and  Washington. 

"Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 
held  at  New  Orleans. 

"Middle  District 

"(b)  The  Middle  District  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge, 
East  Feliciana,  Iberville,  Livingston,  Polnte 
Coupee,  Saint  Helena,  West  Baton  Rouge,  and 
West  FeUclana. 

"Court  for  the  Middle  District  shall  be 
held  at  Baton  Boiige. 

"Western  District 

"(c)  The  Western  District  comprlsea  six 
divisions. 

"(1)  The  Opelousas  Division  comprlsea  the 
parishes  of  Evangeline  and  Saint  Landry. 

"Ck>iut  for  the  Opelousas  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Opelousas. 

"(2)  Tbe  Alexandria  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  OatabotilU^  Grant, 
La  Salle,  Bapldea,  and  Winn. 

"Court  for  the  Alexandria  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Alexandria. 

"(S)  The  Shreveport  Division  oomprlses 
the  parlshea  of  Bienville,  Boeier,  Oaddo, 
Clalbome,  De  Soto.  Natchltochea,  Bed  River, 
Sabine,  and  Webstar. 


"Xlotirt  Cor  tha  ahraraport  Divlalan  sbaU  b* 
hrtd  at  Shrsvvpoft. 

"(4)  Tbm  Monroe  Dlvlalon  oomprlsea  tlie 
prlaliiw  ot  CaldweU.  Oonoardla,  Cast  Oar- 
roU.  ItankUn.  Jaekson,  lancoln,  Madison, 
lionhouaa,  Onaehlta.  RtrM^wH  Tensas.  Un- 
ion, and  West  Carroll. 

"Court  for  the  Monroe  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Monroe. 

"(6)  The  lAke  Chartea  Dlvlston  comprises 
the  parlshea  of  Allen,  Beauregard.  Calcasieu. 
Cameron,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Vernon. 

"Court  ot  the  LAke  Charles  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Lake  Charles. 

"(6)  Tlie  Lafayette  Division  oon^ulses  the 
pariishes  of  Acadia,  Iberia.  Lafayette.  Saint 
Martin,  Saint  Mary,  and  Vermilion. 

"Court  for  the  lAfayette  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Lafayette." 

Sxc.  2.  The  district  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana  holding  office  on  the 
day  ImmedlatMy  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  whoae  ofllclal  station  on  such 
date  is  Baton  Bouge,  sttaJl,  on  and  after  such 
date,  be  the  dlstnet  Judge  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Louisiana.  All  other  district 
judges  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Lovilsiana 
holding  office  on  the  day  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louis- 
iana as  constituted  by  this  Act. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any 
manner  affect  the  tentire  of  offlce  of  the 
United  Stetes  attorney  and  the  United  Stetes 
marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
who  are  in  offlce  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  who  shall  be  during  the  remainder 
of  their  present  terms  of  offlce  the  United 
Stetes  attorney  and  marshal  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana  as  constituted  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
United  States  attorney  and  marshal  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Louisiana. 

Sxc.  4.  The  teble  contained  in  section  133 
of   Utie   28   of   the   United   SUtes   Code   U 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
the  Stete  of  Louisiana: 
"Dlstrlcte  Judges 

»  •  •  •  • 

"Louisiana: 

"Eastern    7 

"itiaaie  I 

"Western  Z". 

Sac.  6.  SecUon  134  (c)  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence. 

Sac.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-279),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  create  an  additional  Judicial  district  in  the 
Stete  of  Louisiana  by  dividing  the  present 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana  Into  two  dls- 
trlcte, the  eastern  and  middle  districts. 

STATEMENT 

At  present,  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  site  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  other  in  Baton  Bouge, 
the  Stete  capital.  8.  783  would  convert  the 
Baton  Bouge  dlriaion  into  a  new  district  to 
be  known  as  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana. 

In  raoent  years  the  aastera  district  of 
T<oulBlana  has  bad  one  of  the  most  persistent 
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clTn  baeklofr  problMiiB  In  «h«  United  8t«t«s. 
At  ttw  end  ot  flBcal  ye*r  1970,  there  were 
43M  cItU  caaea  pending  on  the  docket,  an 
Increaee  o<  4J  percent  orer  the  prior  year. 
The  cItU  bualnees  of  the  eastern  dlctrlot  Is 
exceeded  in  only  three  other  Federal  districts, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  southern  dls- 
trlct  of  New  York,  and  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  major  portion  of  the  workload  In  the 
district  Is  In  the  New  Orieans  division,  where 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Judges  and  person- 
nti  of  the  eastern  district,  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  and  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  better  calendar  control  and 
new  procedures  In  the  clerk's  office  have  been 
accomplished  recently.  These  Joint  efforts 
have  been  directed  almost  entirely  at  the 
New  Orleans  division.  Indeed,  the  problems 
and  caseload  demands  of  the  Baton  Bouge 
division  are  very  different  from  those  con- 
fronting the  New  Orleans  division. 

A  major  part  of  the  civil  caseload  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  division  consists  of  maritime 
and  seaman's  cases  attributable  to  the  port 
of  Baton  Rouge,  ranked  seventh  in  the  Na- 
tion in  total  annual  tonnage  handled.  Since 
the  State  penitentiary  at  Angola,  La.,  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  Baton  Rouge  division,  a  major- 
ity al  the  habeas  corpus  petitions  for  the 
entire  State  of  Louisiana  are  brought  In  this 
division. 

The  total  number  of  dvll  cases  filed  In  the 
Baton  Rouge  division  In  fiscal  year  1970  ex- 
ceeded the  clvU  filings  In  24  districts  in  the 
United  States.  In  fiscal  19«9.  the  clvU  filings 
In  this  division  exceeded  those  In  28  other 
districts.  Thus,  the  size  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
division's  civil  caseload  Is  certainly  sufficient 
to  Justify  the  creation  of  a  separate  district. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  57  civil  cases  involving 
the  United  States  of  America  and  58  criminal 
oases  were  filed  In  the  Baton  Rouge  division. 
Hearings  or  trials  in  these  cases  require  the 
presence  of  the  U.S.  attorney  or  one  of  his 
assistants.  There  is  no  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney assigned  to  the  Baton  Rouge  division, 
and  for  each  civil  or  criminal  case  appear- 
ance the  U.S.  attorney  or  an  assistant  must 
travel  from  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  nearly 
80  mUes.  The  division  could  be  much  more 
efficiently  operated  if  it  were  a  district  unto 
Itself.  Furthermore,  since  the  Federal  court 
building  has  recently  been  extensively  ren- 
ovated, no  new  physical  facilities  are  antic- 
ipated If  this  bill  becomes  law. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress  cm  December  9,  1960,  under  the 
designation  S.  1646,  but  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  has 
the  support  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  the  judges  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, and  the  Louisiana  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Support  has  also  been  expressed  by  the 
U.S.  attorney,  the  chief  probation  officer, 
and  the  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. More  significantly,  despite  a  general 
policy  In  opposition  to  the  creation  of  new 
districts,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  expressed  Its  approval.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  deferred  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  expressing  the  Judicial 
Conference's  recommendation  and  another 
expressing  the  Justice  Department's  views 
are  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report. 


AUTHORIZINa  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  «TgT.T.  AT 
PRICES  REASONABLE.  UNDER 
PREVAHJNO  MORTQAQE  MARKET 
CONDmONB,  DIRECT  LOANS 
MADE  TO  VETERANS 

The  blU  (HJl.  3344)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sdl 


at  prices  which  he  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable, under  prevailing  mortgage  mar- 
ket cotQditions.  direct  loans  made  to 
veterans  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfuld  when 
he  submitted  Soiate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 36,  relating  to  the  President's 
forthcoming  visit  to  China,  are  printed 
in  the  Routine  Morning  Business  section 
of  the  Record  under  the  Appropriate 
heading.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  382,  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
appear  in  the  Routine  Morning  Business 
section  of  the  Record  imder  the  Appro- 
priate heading.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
an  order  previously  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


PAKISTAN:  ANOTHER  CASE  WHERE 
CONGRESS  HAS  NOT  BEEN  RE- 
CEIVrNQ  THE  PACTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  March  25,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
in  East  Pakistan  there  has  been  a  series 
of  statements  by  State  Department  offi- 
cials which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
United  States  had  stopped  providing 
military  equipment  to  the  Government 
of  Pakistan. 

Hostilities  in  East  Pakistan  have  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  hundred  of  thou- 
sands of  Pakistanis,  and  the  flight  of 
some  6  million  refugees  to  India. 

On  April  12  a  Department  of  State 
spokesman  said  that  there  had  been  "an 
embargo  since  1965"  cm  military  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan;  also,  that  there  had 
been  a  one-time  exception  announced 
last  October,  but  that  "there  is  no — re- 
peat— no  equipment  in  the  pipeline  and 
none  has  been  delivered  under  that  ex- 
ception" also  that — 

We  have  bad  a  modest  program  of  sales, 
predominantly  cash,  to  Pakistan  for  non- 
lethal  military  equipment,  spare  parts  for 
equipment  already  In  Pakistani  hands  and 
some  ammunition";  but  that  "Insofar  as 
shipments  under  these  agreements  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  this  matter  imder  review." 

On  April  15  a  Department  of  State 
spokesman  said : 

In  short  no  arms  have  been  provided  to  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  since  the  beginning 
of  this  crisis,  and  the  question  of  deliveries 
will  be  kept  under  review  In  light  of  de- 
velopments. 

It  is  not  only  the  public  that  has  been 
misled. 

The  Senate  stands  In  the  same  posi- 
tion. 


As  an  fllustration,  on  April  23,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  David  Abshire 
wrote  Chairman  Fulbright  a  letter,  the 
text  of  which  appears  in  the  committee 
report  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
21.  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  no  military  Items  had  been 
provided  to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  or 
Its  agents  since  the  outbreak  of  fighting  In 
East  Pakistan  March  25  and  nothing  U  now 
scheduled  for  such  delivery. 

On  April  30,  testifjing  in  executive 
session  before  the  committee.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Christopher 
Van  Hollen  said: 

We  have  not  delivered  any  military  equip- 
ment, spare  parts  or  our  ammunition  to 
Pakistan  under  our  military  sales  program 
since  the  crisis  began  on  the  25th  of  March 
and  we  are  currently  reviewing  all  aspects  of 
that  program. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  said: 
I  would  say  that  In  the  present  circum- 
stances we  are  not  giving  any  arms  at  aU. 

Subsequently,  the  Secretary  said: 

On  all  aspects  of  ova  military  sales  pro- 
gram we  have  had  to  re-examine  all  of 
these  programs  since  the  25th  of  March,  and 
In  fact,  no  military  sales  items  have  been 
shipped  since  that  date,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Then  on  May  6,  Assistant  Secretary 
Abshire  wrote  Chairman  Fulbright  a 
further  letter,  the  text  of  which  also 
appears  in  the  committee  report  on  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  21,  in  which 
the  following  statements  appeared: 

As  you  know,  we  terminated  all  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Pakistan  and  India,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  1966  Indo-Paklstan  war. 
We  have  provided  no  wtapons  to  either 
country  since  then.  The  only  measure  of 
grant  military  assistance  which  we  have  re- 
instituted  since  1965  has  been  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  miUtary  training  .  .  . 

With  respect  to  military  supply,  as  the  De- 
partment's spokesman  announced  on  April 
16,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  Informed 
us  that  no  military  sales  Items  Including 
spare  parts  and  ammunition  have  been  imx>- 
vided  to  the  Oovernment  of  Pakistan  or  Its 
agents  since  the  outbreak  of  fighting  In  East 
Pakistan  on  March  25.  In  short,  no  arms  have 
been  provided  since  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis  and  the  question  of  deliveries  is  under 
review. 

Despite  these  statements,  we  began  to 
leam  from  the  press  that  freighters  were 
sailing  from  U.S.  ports  to  Pakistan  with 
U.S.  military  equipment  aboard. 

A  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
was  therefore  called  on  July  19  to  dis- 
cuss developments  in  South  Asia.  The 
witness  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs,  Joseph  J.  Sisco.  As  a  result,  we 
now  know  more  about  what  the  United 
States  has  been  doing  and  intends  to  do 
so  far  as  assistance  to  Pakistan  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Sisco  provided  a  brief  chronology 
of  the  st^^s  the  United  States  has  taken 
with  regard  to  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan.  This  I  will  summarize. 

In  1965.  an  embargo  was  placed  on  the 
supply  of  military  equipment  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  grant  assistance  im- 
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der  tbe  miUtaty  aassltance  program  was 
terminated. 

In  1966,  the  embargo  had  been  "modi- 
fled"  to  permit  the  sale  to  India  and 
Pakistan  of  "nonlethal  end  itons."  In 
1967,  the  poUcy  was  "further  modified" 
to  permit  the  sale  of  ammunition  and 
spttn  parts  for  military  equipment  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
1965  conflict  between  and  India  and 
Pakistan, 

In  October  1970,  there  was  a  "one- 
time exception  to  the  continuing  em- 
bargo on  lethal  equipment"  under  which 
the  sale  (rf  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  aircraft  was  authorized. 

Beginning  In  1966,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  also  resumed  purchases 
through  the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram and  commercially  of  an  average 
of  $15  to  $20  million  worth  of  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States  an- 
nually, military  equipment  which  was 
licensed  by  the  OfBee  of  Munitions  Con- 
trol in  the  State  Department. 

Although  we  have  had  an  embargo  on 
military  assistance  since  1965,  this  em- 
bargo was  first  "modified,"  then  "further 
modified."  and  then  a  "one-time  excep- 
ticm"  to  the  modified  embargo  was  made. 

The  result,  it  is  clear,  is  that  we  have 
had  an  embargo  on  military  assistance 
that  is  not  an  embargo,  although  the 
executive  branch  continues  to  Insist  on 
calling  it  an  embargo;  rather  it  Is  an 
embargo  on  military  assistance  that  has 
not  affected  nonlethal  end  items,  am- 
munition, and  spare  parts;  an  embargo 
imder  which  the  sale  of  a  Isirge  number 
of  armored  personnel  carriers  and  air- 
craft has  been  authorized;  also  an  em- 
bargo that  has  not  covered  over  $100 
milUon  worth  of  military  equipment  pur- 
chased under  the  foreign  military  sales 
program  or  commercially. 

In  early  April  the  United  States  put  a 
'^old"  on  the  delivery  of  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  items  to  Pakistan,  suspended 
the  Issuance  of  new  licenses  and  the  re- 
newal of  expired  licenses  to  itons  on  the 
mtmltians  list  for  either  the  foreign 
military  sales  program  or  for  sales 
through  commercial  channels,  and  held 
in  abeyance  actions  on  the  one-time  ex- 
ception to  the  embargo,  so  that  no  item 
covered  by  that  one-time  exertion  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  or  its  agents,  and  nothing  re- 
lating to  that  one-time  exception  was 
scheduled  for  ddlvery. 

This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  other 
military  equipment  had  not  gone  to  Paki- 
stan. By  early  April  the  Government  of 
Pakistan,  or  its  agents  had  obtained  legal 
title  to,  and  were  in  possession  of,  some 
military  items  still  in  the  United  States. 
In  a  legal  sense,  however,  the  "delivery" 
of  these  items  to  Pakistan  had  appar- 
oitly  taken  place. 

Furthermore,  Department  of  Defense 
ccmtractors  imder  the  foreign  military 
sales  program,  and  other  commercial 
suppliers,  had  continued  to  utilize  valid 
licenses  Issued  before  early  April. 

Some  oi  these  military  items  have  been 
shipped,  and  additional  supplies  under 


these  licenses  will  be  shipped  in  the 
future. 

As  of  mid-July,  the  value  of  the  val- 
idly licensed  but  unshipped  material 
for  Pakistan  in  the  United  States  was 
well  over  $10  million 

'We  have  lecuned  from  press  sources 
that  State  Department  officials  have  oon- 
flrmed  to  them  that  the  figure  for  mate- 
rial in  the  pipeline  is  about  $15  million. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States 
could  have  refused  to  make  deliveries 
under  these  licenses,  and  could  have 
refused  to  transmit  the  equipment:  in 
other  words  the  VB.  Government  had 
the  legal  right  to  stop  the  program,  but 
had  chosen  not  to  exercise  that  right. 

Some  development  aid  to  Pakistan 
has  continued.  On  the  basis  of  agree- 
ments signed  before  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1971.  $83  million  of  develop- 
ment assistance  is  in  the  pipeline,  or 
about  to  enter  it. 

About  half  of  this  total  is  already  for- 
mally c(»nmitted  to  American  suppli- 
ers, although  the  goods  have  not  yet 
been  delivered.  Of  the  balance  of  about 
$41  million,  $14  million  Is  committed  for 
development  projects  in  East  Pakistan. 

As  far  as  any  new  develoixnent  loans 
are  cancemeA.  we  are  awaiting  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  by  the 
Pakistan  Government  of  a  revised  na- 
tional development  program. 

It  was  not  and  is  not  clear  why  the 
U.S.  Government  refused  to  exercise  the 
option  that  was  available  of  stopping  the 
shiiHnent  of  military  assistance  supplies 
to  Pakistan  after  March  25.  During  the 
subcommittee  meeting,  there  was  talk 
of  our  Influence  on  the  Government 
of  Pakistan,  but  there  would  appear  no 
positive  result  of  that  influence. 

There  was  also  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  relationship  with 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  so  that  it 
would  not  be  completely  dependent  upon 
Communist  countries  for  military  equip- 
ment. We  do  not  know,  however,  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  provided 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  over 
the  past  few  shears;  nor  do  we  know 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
arms  to  Pakistan  since  March  25. 

In  any  case,  let  us  hope  this  statement 
today  will  help  clarify  the  confusioD  that 
has  been  caused  by  executive  branch 
statements  over  the  past  few  months 
which  have  been  interpreted  by  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  certainly  also  by  many 
members  of  the  public,  as  meaning  what 
they  seemed  to  say — ^namely,  that  we 
had  not  shipped  arms  to  Pakistan  since 
Match  25;  also  that  we  had  nothing  in 
the  pipeline  to  be  shipped  to  Pakistan. 

That  liiu>re8sion  was  wrong;  and  we 
have  continued  these  shipments,  not  be- 
cause we  were  powerless  to  stop  them, 
but  because  we  decided  not  to  stop  them. 

This  decision  has  been  obscured  from 
both  public  and  congressional  view 
through  semantics,  ambiguous  state- 
ments on  the  public  record  without  clari- 
fication, and  no  effwt  to  present  the 
actual  facts,  until  pressed  to  do  so. 

Recently  I  had  the  honor  to  be  hoet 
to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Ihdia  at  lunch 


In  the  Senate.  Became  we  did  not  then 
have  the  facts,  we  made  a  great  many 
statements  to  him  that  were  not  correct 
with  respect  to  what  we  were  doing  with 
regard  to  shipping  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan. 

It  is  time  both  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple obtained  the  truUi  as  to  what  we 
have  done  and  what  the  administration 
plans  to  do  with  respect  to  future  i>olicy 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Paldstan. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
contains  an  article  by  Peter  R.  Kann, 
from  Dacca,  East  Pakistan,  entitled  "A 
Nation  Divided— East  Pakistan  Conflict 
Is  CcHnplicated  by  Race,  Religion,  and 
Poverty."  If  anyone  has  any  doubt  as  to 
Just  what  is  going  on  in  that  country  to- 
day, I  hope  he  will  read  the  article  by 
Mr.  Kann. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRs, 
as  follows: 
A  Nation  Dmoxs:   East  PAKXSTAir  Is  CoK- 

pucATBO  BT  Rack,  Rbuoioh,  Povkbtt — No 

IidcxDiATi      SoLtmoM      Sbbw — BrwiinTMi-n 

Basxlt  8CB8I8T — ^PoucB  Statb  Qtam  Bbn- 

CAU5 — Pkoblxms?  Thxxx  Arb  Nomb 
(By  Peter  B.  Kaxm) 

Dacca,  Bast  Pakistan. — ^TlM  doctor  sits  be- 
hind a  desk  In  his  street-front  ofllce  In  an 
East  Pakistani  town,  ooeaslODaUy  glancing 
out  at  the  road  lined  with  the  charred  debris 
and  looted  aheUa  of  ahopB  and  homes. 

A  vehicle  with  TTNICEF  marMng  on  Its 
doors  but  with  armed  West  Pakistani  aoldlers 
Inside  crulaes  by.  Otherwise,  tha  street  is  all 
but  deserted. 

The  doctor  sits  In  his  office  only  because  he 
has  been  ordered  to.  His  family  Is  hiding  In 
a  vlUage  somewhere  outside  of  town.  He 
^eaks  In  a  whisper  because  any  passerby 
could  be  an  Informer.  At  night,  when  the 
army  goes  knocking  on  doon,  be  Uvea  with 
the  fear  that  his  name  may  be  aa.  one  of  Its 
lists. 

He  whlBpera  of  recent  events  In  this  town: 
the  streets  littered  with  bloated  and  deoom- 
poalng  bodies;  tbe  burning,  looting  and  rap- 
ing; and  tbe  continuing  terror.  "We  are 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth.  Thoee  who  speak 
thB  truth  are  punished,  and  tbe  only  pun- 
ishment is  death,"  he  says. 

The  doctor  Is  an  army  veteran,  which 
makes  him  a  special  target  for  his  former 
coUeaguee.  But  his  real  crime  Is  being  a 
BengaU  In  a  land  of  Bengalis  that  also  hap- 
pens to  be  part  of  the  map  of  Pakistan.  It 
Is  now  a  land  of  death  and  of  fear. 

CAVSBS    WABHBD  AWAT  BT  BLOOD 

It  Is  less  than  four  mcntba  since  the  elvU 
fighting  In  East  Pakistan  began,  but  already 
the  causes  ot  tbe  oonfUot  seem  alstoat  aca- 
demic. Its  geographical  and  historical  roota, 
tbe  legalltlea  and  mcralltles — aU  seem  to 
have  been  washed  away  by  blood.  No  one 
really  knows  how  many  people  have  been 
klUed  In  East  Pakistan  slnoe  March  36,  but 
Westwn  dlpKnnatB  say  the  mimmniw  n  aoo,- 
000.  The  mavlmnm  exceeds  one  mUllon. 

Itie  events  fall  Into  three  stages. 

The  first  was  a  Bimgall  political  move- 
ment aimed  at  ending  two  decades  of  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  aqflottatlon  by  the  West 
PaklBtanls.  It  oolmlnated,  in  March  elec- 
tions, in  national  poUtlcal  victory  tar  the 
Bengali  Awaml  League  and  Its  jdatform  of 
greater  East   Pakistan   autonomy.   But   on 
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llknli  as  tlM  FitkMaB  aimy  (aa  almast  en- 
timy  W«at  Pmklataal  Inatttotloa) ,  fMkrtng 
that  KMt  Pakistan  waa  morlnc  toward  litda- 
pandenoa.  craekad  down  In  Daooa.  tha  But 
PaUatan  capital.  Bangall  atndonta  ww«  mas- 
aaered,  pOUtlelana  were  azreated  and  tha 
Awaml  League  waa  outlawed. 

TlM  aaoond  atage  waa  a  fairy-tale  tew 
waakB  In  whleh  tlia  BangaHa  prodalmed  and 
celatacatad  tbalr  Indapendence.  Soma  thou- 
sanda  of  Bast  PaUatau'a  non-Bengali  mi- 
nority were  killed  during  this  period.  In 
which  the  army,  perhaps  overly  cautious, 
ramalned  In  the  capital  and  in  a  ntimber  of 
military  campa.  But  the  Uhiaion  of  Inde- 
pandenoe  ended  In  mid-April  when  the  army 
emerged  to  cruah  the  revolution.  Tens  of 
^Hrni— T>H«  of  Bengalis  were  alalm  as  town 
after  town  waa  retaken,  biu-ned  and  looted. 
Thara  waa  Uttla  military  opposition.  Some 
■Ix  iwtnirtri  Bengalis,  most  of  them  from  the 
Hindu  minority  group  that  became  a  special 
army  target,  began  fleeing  into  India. 

MOW  TBX  TKIRD  STACK 

•ma  third  and  preaent  stage  la  army  oc- 
cupation— a  terrorized  Bengali  population 
being  ruled  by  military  force  and  crude 
police-state  tactics.  West  Pakistan  ofllclala 
aay  arerythlng  la  rapidly  returning  to  nor- 
mal. But  the  economy  is  woefully  disrupted, 
factories  ara  Idle,  schools  are  closed,  roads 
are  mostly  empty  and  towns  are  largely  de- 
aertad.  Millions  of  Bangalla.  particularly 
Hindus  and  mlddle-claas  ICoalems,  are  still 
hiding  in  the  oountryaide.  About  50,000 
refugees  are  still  fleeing  to  India  each  day. 
And  army  rule  Is  being  challenged  by  Ben- 
gali guerrilla  foreea  (tha  lluktl  Bahani,  or 
Liberation  Army)  tliat  seam  to  hav«  maaalTa 
support  among  tha  Bengali  population.  Tha 
goerriOaa  are  still  lacking  in  training  and 
organisation,  but  supplies  and  border  sanc- 
tuarlea  ara  being  proTidad  by  India. 

Tsn  daya  of  travaling  acroaa  Baat  Pakistan 
and  talks  with  scores  of  dlTecae  people  hare 
Indicate  that  the  fourth  stage  erentnally 
will  be  an  Independent  Bast  Pakistan: 
Bangla  Deah,  or  Bangal  Nation.  But  clearly 
mneh  more  killing  will  take  place  before 
Bangla  Daah  oomea  to  pass. 

Ho  aolntlon,  including  indepandance,  holds 
any  bright  hopaa  for  Bast  Pakistan's  pre- 
dominantly peasant  aodety,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mohammed's  Prophat 
instmetion  to  "go  forth  and  multiply,"  is 
propagating  Itself  into  starvation.  Its  76 
minion  paopla  already  are  barely  aubsisting 
l,tOO  to  the  square  am*,  and  this  population 
wlU  doubto  within  26  years.  A  baU-miUion 
Bangalia  war*  killed  by  a  cyclone  last  fall. 
A  half-million  mora  were  bom  in  87  daya. 
Parliapa  only  in  East  Pakistan  oould  a  dia- 
astar  of  tha  cyclone's  magnitude  be  ovar- 
abadowad  by  a  graatar  one — thia  civil  war — 
only  alx  montba  latar. 

PUMiriVK  COirCKFTIONS  OF  ax7n.T 

Poverty,  ignorance  and  frustration  have 
turned  this  eonlUet  into  a  Congo  as  well  as 
an  Algeria.  Man  ara  killing  each  other  not 
only  m  tba  naoM  of  polittca  but  also  over 
raoa  and  rrtiglnn  Tba  Moalam  phlloaoptay  of 
an  eye  for  an  aya  and  a  tootb  for  a  tooth  is 
made  more  terrible  by  primitive  conceptiona 
of  oollaetlva  guilt. 

Tba  army  kills  Bengalla.  Hm  non-Ban  gall 
minority  of  about  two  million  (commonly 
called  Blharla)  back  the  army.  So  Bengalla 
kill  Biharis.  The  army  and  the  Bih&rls  see 
this  as  ample  raason  to  butcher  more  Ben- 
galls.  The  Hindu  minority  of  about  10  mil- 
lion bacomea  a  convenient  army  scapegoat 
and  avan  aome  Bengali  Mn.i«w«.  can  be  per- 
suaded to  Join  in  tbalr  alaugbter.  Amid  this 
cbaoa,  varioua  vlllagea,  gangs  and  individ- 
uals have  baan  attacking  each  other  for  eco- 
nomic gain  or  to  settle  private  sooraa. 

These  are  the  tales  of  some  at  the  peo|rie 


encountered  on  a  trip  through  East  Pakla- 
tan.  As  with  the  doctor,  the  names  of  Ben- 
galla and  tha  towns  in  which  thay  live  are 
omitted.  Bangalls,  in  talking  to  a  reporter, 
fear  for  their  Uvea.  Most  OtmX  talk  at  all: 
In  some  towns  not  even  beggtirs  will  approach 
a  stranger.  Normally  »mrtng  the  world's  moat 
voluble  people,  the  Bengalis  now  talk  mostly 
with  their  eyes — eyes  that  look  away  in  fear 
or  that  stare  down  in  ahame  or  that  try  to 
express  nu^ntn^  In  furtive  glances. 

A  lawyer  and  his  sons  have  been  fortunate. 
When  one  asks  a  Bengali  how  he  is  these 
days,  he  replies,  "I  am  alive."  The  lawyer  and 
his  sons  not  only  are  alive  but  are  living  in 
their  own  home.  They  are  also  hiding  in  their 
own  home,  for  they  leave  it  only  rarely.  "It  is 
too  easy  to  be  arrested  on  the  street,"  the 
lawyer  says.  "A  seven-year-old  can  point  a 
finger  at  me  and  caU  me  a  miscreant,  and  I 
will  be  taken  away." 

Miscreant  Is  the  term  the  Pakistan  army 
applies  to  all  who  oppose  it.  "All  Bengalis  are 
miscreants  now,"  the  lawyer's  younger  son 
says.  He  is  a  law  student,  but  students  are  a 
8p>eclal  army  target,  and  most  are  in  hiding. 
The  universities  are  closed.  "What  use  would 
there  be  learning  law  anyway  now  that  there 
Is  no  law  in  our  country?"  the  son  asks. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  dlacusalon  is  taking 
place  in  the  lawyer's  home.  B«fore  talking, 
he  cloaes  the  wooden  shutters  on  the  win- 
dows. Ilien  he  has  second  thoughts — "some- 
one who  paaaes  by  may  report  a  conspiracy" — 
and  so  the  shutters  are  partly  reopenecL 

Tliey  talk  of  "the  troubles,"  of  bow,  when 
word  of  the  army's  March  25  attack  In  Dacca 
reached  this  town,  the  Awaml  League  took 
control.  There  was  orderly  rule  under  the 
Bangla  Deah  flag  until  mid- April,  when  air- 
force  planea  strafed  the  town.  People  panick- 
ed. Tha  Awaml  Leaguers  and  their  military 
force,  the  Muktl  Bahani.  began  to  flee  along 
with  thousands  of  others.  But  it  was  several 
days  before  the  the  army  reached  the  town, 
and  during  that  time  angry  Bengali  mobs 
attacked  and  slaughtered  hundreds  of  Bl- 
harla. 

Relative  to  ita  actions  tisewhere.  the  army 
when  it  arrived,  allowed  reatralnt.  Most  of  the 
town  remalxxa  undamaged,  although  much  of 
it  was  looted  by  the  army  and  its  mobs. 
About  half  the  population  has  returned  and 
many  ahopa  have  reopened,  though  not  under 
former  management.  Hindu  shopkeepers 
have  disappeared,  and  Biharis  and  other 
army  backers  have  taken  over.  And,  aa  every- 
where, the  arresta  continue. 

Four  Christian  Bengalis  are  arrested  by 
the  army  at  a  roadMock.  Not  many  buses 
travel  East  Pakistan's  roads  these  days,  and 
those  that  do  are  frequently  stt^ped,  and 
their  paaaengers  are  lined  up  and  searched. 
Few  of  the  aoldiers  at  these  checkpoints 
apeak  any  BengaU  (Urdu  Is  the  language  of 
Weat  Pakistan),  and  so  a  common  way  of 
finding  "miscreants"  Is  to  lift  men's  sarongs. 
MoalemS'  are  drcumoUed;  Hindus  aren't. 
Some  West  Pakistani  soldiers  came  to  Bast 
Pakistan  thinking  all  Bengalis  were  Hindu. 
More  qxdiistlcated  soldlera  simply  think  that 
all  Hlndtis  are  "miscreants,"  but  then  so  are 
many  Bengali  Moslems.  So  it  Is  all  very  con- 
fusing for  the  soldiers,  and  the  four  Chria- 
tlana  are  arrested. 

FOK  CBMlSrUm,  NO  BSATIITaS 

They  are  taken  to  a  military  cantonment 
and  beaten  for  several  hours  by  Interrogators 
who  dont  speak  their  language.  A  Westerner 
hears  of  thetr  arrest  and  protests.  So  the 
matter  comes  to  the  attention  of  an  army 
major,  who  summons  the  four  Christians 
and  oOera  ^wlogles:  "It  is  our  pcdicy  not  to 
beat  Christians,"  he  explaina. 

A  aliopkeaper,  a  thin  BengaU  with  wira- 
rlnuned  apeotaclee,  glances  out  frown  his  shop 
at  two  strangers  walking  down  the  deserted 


street.  Tbey  enter  the  shop  and  inquire  about 
"the  troubles"  in  this  town.  The  shopkaeper 
la  visibly  trembling.  "Tliere  is  nothing  I  t^" 
say,"  he  replies.  Then,  he  glances  again  at  the 
flattened  buildings  lining  the  main  street  and 
whlq>er8,  "Look  around  you."  As  the  visitors 
leave,  he  adds,  voice  cracking,  "I'm  aahamed 
I  cannot.  .  .  ." 

Further  down  the  street  a  youth  ap- 
proaobea.  "The  army  destroyed  oxir  city.  Many 
Bengalis  are  being  arrested.  They  are  being 
shot  every  night  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
We  no  longer  eat  the  fiah  from  the  river,"  he 
whispers. 

The  youth  guides  the  strangers  to  the  local 
haq>ltal  to  talk  to  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  Is  a 
Bengali  but  is  employed  by  the  goveriunent, 
which  means  he  is  particularly  vulnerable.  He 
U  asked  about  killing  in  the  city.  "Killing? 
What  killing?  Killing  by  whom?"  He  is  asked 
about  general  problems.  "Problems?"  What 
problems?  There  are  no  problems." 

BXLABOalNO   THK   OBVIOUS 

Tlie  visitors  take  their  leave.  Outside  the 
hospital  the  youth  whispers:  "You  have 
talked  to  the  doctor,  but  I  think  he  has  con- 
cealed the  truth.  He  is  afraid."  It  is  explain- 
ing the  obvious. 

A  professor  and  his  student  are  talking 
about  the  prospects  of  students  returning  to 
classes  in  early  August,  when  the  university 
Is  supposed  to  reopen.  They  are  pesslmie^ic. 
Some  students  are  hiding  In  their  homes, 
others  have  fled  to  outlying  villages  or  to 
India.  Some  have  Joined  the  Muktl  Bahani. 
The  campus  has  been  turned  into  a  military 
camp,  and  troops  are  quartered  in  the  dormi- 
tories, using  books  to  fuel  their  oooklng  fires. 
"Would  you  come  back?"  the  professor  asks. 

The  student,  a  girl,  has  a  room  in  a  house 
that  overlooks  an  army  interrogation  center. 
"All  day  the  students,  young  boys,  are 
brought  in  and  beaten,"  she  says.  "Three 
soldiers  walk  on  them  with  boots.  All  night 
we  hear  the  screams.  I  cannot  sleep.  We  can- 
not stand  to  see  and  hear  these  things." 

"Our  army  had  a  good  reputation,"  the  pro- 
fessor says.  "We  had  a  great  army.  But  look 
what  it  has  done.  How  can  an  army  be  great 
when  it  fights  In  an  inunoral  cause?" 

Two  army  majors  are  standing  at  a  ferry 
landing  on  the  east  bank  at  the  Ganges  River. 
One  is  a  frogman,  the  other  one  served  in  the 
camel  corps.  Both  seem  to  be  clvillaed  and 
charming  men.  They  explain  that  they  are 
fighting  a  patriotic  war  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  their  country  against  Indian  agents, 
miscreants  and  misguided  individuals.  "We 
saw  atrocities  that  made  our  blood  boll.  Had 
you  seen  them,  even  you  would  have  wanted 
to  kill,"  he  says  of  a  town  where  some  Biharis 
were  butchered  by  Bengalis.  (The  town  was 
later  leveled  by  the  army  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  Bengalis  were  killed.) 

rooD  Foa  TBS  cBocoonxs 

The  majors  sre  asked  why  so  many  Ben- 
galls  have  fled,  particularly  Hindus.  The 
answer  is  Imaginative.  They  say  that  In  April, 
before  the  army  restored  order,  Hindus  told 
Moalema  that  the  "holy  Koran  la  Just  an 
old  book.  So  the  Moalems  came  out  of  their 
homes  to  defend  the  holy  Koran  and  many 
Hindus  fled."  There  has  been  much  killing, 
the  camel-corps  major  grants.  "The  crocodiles 
have  gotten  fat,"  says  the  frogman,  glancing 
out  at  the  Ganges. 

But  all  is  rettiming  to  normal,  they  say, 
and  the  Bengali  people  aren't  afraid  of  the 
army.  A  ferry  Is  landing,  and  a  group  of 
Bengali  laborers,  recruited  by  the  army  to 
reopen  a  Jute  mill,  edges  past  the  majors  in 
single  file.  Each  of  them  bows  his  head  in  a 
subservient  salute  as  he  passes  tbis  offlcers. 

Not  all  army  officers  are  as  sympatlietic  ss 
these  majors.  Weatem  reaidents  of  one  town 
tell  of  an  army  captain  approaching  a  young 
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Hindu  gill  and  telling  her  to  feel  the  barrel 
of  his  gun.  "Tou  tti  it  is  still  warm,"  be 
said.  "From  klUlng  Hindus,"  be  added. 
laughing — ^but  not  Joking. 

An  old  Blhari  who  served  as  a  bearer  in 
the  British  Indian  army  many  yeara  ago  ia 
now  a  waiter  at  a  roadside  hostrt  on  ttte 
outskirts  of  a  town  mors  than  half  destroyed 
He  supports  the  army  and  thus  Isnt  afraid 
to  talk.  He  TT^^'*^  tbMt  for  several  April 
days,  after  the  Awaml  League  people  fled  but 
before  the  army  arrived,  things  were  bad  for 
the  Biharis.  Mobs  cf  Bengalis  ran  through 
the  streets  shouting  (and  he  lapses  Into 
his  old  Indian-army  English),  "Kill  the 
Blhari  buggers,  bum  the  Blhari  buggers." 
Some  Biharis  were  killed,  he  says,  but  moat 
weren't.  Then  the  army  arrived.  "The  army 
kill  many  Bengali  buggers,"  he  says.  "And 
the  Hindu  buggers,  they  run  away  to  India. 
It  is  very  bad  days.  Sahib." 

A  Hindu,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  re- 
^>ected  men  in  his  commtinity  before  the 
fighting,  was  a  philanthropist  who  bad  built 
schools,  hospitals  and  irrigation  systems  for 
the  predominantly  Moslem  peasants  in  his 
area.  He  considered  himself  fully  Pakistani. 
Although  a  Bengali,  he  hadn't  backed  the 
Awaml  League  but  rather  bad  supported  the 
more  conservative  and  even  anti-Hindu  Mos- 
lem League. 

TBI   HUMTSa   BBCOMES  TBS   BUNTED 

For  nearly  a  month  after  the  civil  war 
began  but  before  the  army  arrived  in  his 
area  (and  thus  during  the  period  Biharis 
were  in  danger  from  Bengalis),  the  Hindu 
sheltered  two  Biharis  in  his  home.  When 
mobs  came  looking  tor  him,  he  protected 
them.  But,  with  the  arrival  of  the  army,  rolea 
reversed,  and  Bengalis — particularly  Hindu 
Bengalis — became  the  hunted. 

Hindu  villages  were  burned  by  the  army, 
and  mobs  were  encouraged  to  plunder  Hindu 
homes.  Under  army  orders  the  local  Hindu 
temple  waa  amaahed  to  the  ground  by  men 
wielding  sledgehammers. 

The  Hindu  and  his  family  fled  to  the  vil- 
lage hut  of  a  friend,  where  they  have  been 
hiding  for  more  than  two  months.  His  first 
daylight  emergence  from  this  hiding  idace 
was  for  a  rendeavous  with  two  reporters.  He 
walked  acroaa  the  rice  paddlea  in  the  late 
afternoon,  dressed  ss  a  peasant  and  shield- 
ing his  face  with  a  black  vunbrella. 

He  hadnt  fled  to  India  like  so  many  other 
Hindus  because  he  hoped  the  srmy  would 
move  on  and  life  might  somehow  return  to 
what  it  liad  been  before.  But  the  army  re- 
mains, Hindus  are  still  being  searched  out 
and  ahot.  and  now  it  is  too  rlslcy  to  try  to 
reach  the  border  from  this  area. 

Only  a  few  close  friends  know  his  hiding 
place.  One  of  them  is  a  Moslem  League  offi- 
cial, an  influential  man  these  days  since 
many  Moalem  Leaguers  are  supporting  the 
army.  "He  knows  where  I  am  hiding,  but 
he  dare  not  help  me,"  the  Hindu  says.  He 
believes  that  nearly  all  Moslem  Bengalis  sym- 
pathlae  with  the  Hindus.  "But  what  can  they 
do?  They,  too,  are  in  danger  and  they  are 
afraid." 

All  the  Hindu's  property  is  on  an  army  list 
of  "alien  propertiee."  In  other  areas  it  is 
called  "enemy  properties,"  but  in  either  case 
it  Is  scheduled  to  be  confiscated  and  put  up 
for  auction.  The  Hindu  talks  much  about  loa- 
ing  his  property — but  the  greater  danger  is 
losing  liU  life. 

"My  MOalem  friends  tell  me  that  mndu 
bodies  taken  from  the  river  are  ao  disflgursd 
from  tortures  that  the  faces  cannot  be 
identified,"  the  Hindu  says  before  picking  up 
his  umbrella  and  heading  back  across  the 
fields  to  his  hiding  place. 


The  traveSers  visit  a  towB  near  the  Indian 
border.  On*  of  the  laat  towna  to  be  retakan 


by  the  army,  it  is  heavily  damaged  and  is  stiU 
largely  deserted.  Here  the  local  peace  com- 
mittee— a  unit  oomposed  of  some  Biharis  and 
conservative  n«mg»n  Moslem  Leaguers  who 
serve  as  the  local  eyes  and  ears  of  the  army — 
assigns  two  youtlia  to  guide  and  alaadowtlM 
visitors.  "Come  to  the  school  and  talk  to  the 
headmaster,"  they  aay. 

The  headmaster,  a  middle-aged  Bengali, 
sits  behind  bis  desk.  The  reporters  sit  facing 
him.  And  standing  behind  the  reporters,  also 
facing  the  headmaster,  are  the  young  peace- 
committee  shadow*.  In  a  faltering  voice  the 
headmaster  begins  to  recite  statistics  of 
school  enrollment,  datea  when  schoolhouae 
comerstonea  were  laid — anything  uncontro- 
verslal.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  he 
glances  up,  past  the  reporters,  to  the  shadowa 
like  a  schoolboy  reciting  his  lessons  to  a 
teacher  with  a  stick. 

How  was  the  school  damaged?  the  reporters 
ask.  "There  was  some  strafing,"  he  mum- 
bles. Then,  looking  up  at  the  teen-age  aha- 
dows,  he  hurriedly  adds,  "and  maybe  It  was 
damaged  by  miscreants." 

As  the  reporters  and  their  shadows  leave, 
the  professor  mumbles,  "We  are  trying  to 
hold  together,"  and  then  he  stares  down  at 
the  ground. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
INQ  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  therein  of 
3  minutes  for  each  Senator. 


OI'S  AND  HEROIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  under  the 
title  "GI's  and  Heroin:  the  Facts  of  Life," 
contains  a  most  interesting  and  chilling 
commentary  by  Flora  Lewis,  who  has 
been  doing  outstanding  reporting  on  the 
growth  of  the  hard  drug  menace,  espe- 
cially as  it  affects  our  situation  in  South- 
east Asia  and  at  home. 

After  reading  certain  excerpts  from 
the  commentary,  I  will  ask  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

The  article  states: 

Now,  according  to  Parker,  practically  all 
the  heroin  reflnerlea  liave  been  resituated 
along  the  Mekong  River,  in  Burma,  Thailand 
and  Laos,  and  "almost  aU  have  been  identi- 
fied." 

If  so,  why  liasn't  the  United  States,  which 
completely  subsldiaes  and  virtually  runs  Laos 
and  has  poured  billions  into  Thailand,  whoss 
"volunteer  soldiers"  it  enqiloys  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  made  sure  the  heroin  factories 
were  destroyed? 

Further  on,  it  is  stated: 

It  is  at  once  a  almple  and  excruciatingly 
tough  answer.  As  he  flnally  pointed  out,  it  ia 
a  matter  of  political  decision  in  Washington. 
There  i»  a  choice  to  make.  It  would  l>e  easy 
to  blow  up  the  reflnerlea,  defoliate  most  of 
the  poppy  fields,  puah  the  goremmenta  in- 
volved into  cracking  down  on  their  own 
high-level  military  and  civilian  profiteen 
and  blocking  the  auppiy  ctf  heroin  to  GIS  in 
Vietnam  and,  Ineraiaslngly,  to  the  United 
States. 

But  it  would  be  a  severe  embarrassment  to 
aUies  in  Bontheast  Asia.  It  would  hinder 
tba  prosecuticm  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  par- 
haps  so  seriously  that  baalo  U.S.  poUiOf 
would  have  to  be  (dianged. 


There  have  been  soma  diaocM  in  tba  past 
year,  but  they  have  foUowed  a  pattern  ot 
seeking  compromise  with  the  drug-produc- 
ing countries,  not  confrontation. 

The  CIA  baa  changed  ita  rulee  in  an  effort 
to  atop  the  use  of  its  private  airline.  Air 
AmMlca,  for  the  transport  of  drugs  in  Laos. 

The  n.S.  Embassy  in  Iaos  has  pressed  the 
government  there  to  put  through  a  atrict 
law  on  drugs  which  may  be  paaaed  this 
month.  There  waa  none  before. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  goi  the  Viet- 
namese government  to  remove  some  oC  the 
corrupt  customs  officials,  and  similar  efforts 
are  being  made  in  Thailand.  With  Congress 
vociferously  taking  up  the  issue,  the  White 
House  is  cracking  the  whip  on  all  the  aa- 
Borted  American  officials  who  thought  drug 
traffic  was  not  their  concern,  who  thought 
their  Job  was  only  fighting  the  war,  gathering 
intelligence,  maintaining  foreign  relations. 

Again  quoting,  the  article  states: 

Now  the  Turks  have  promised  to  wipe  out 
opium  production  after  the  1973  crop,  which 
means  that  In  three  or  four  yeara  that 
source  of  supply  will  dry  up.  Parker  is  con- 
vinced now  that  the  Turks  can  and  will  en- 
force the  ban.  But  ask  htm  how  much  differ- 
ence it  will  make  in  the  amount  of  heroin 
supplied  to  Americans. 

"If  nothing  else  is  done."  he  says  flatly, 
"no  difference."  And  the  "something  else" 
can  only  be  done  in  Washington,  a  decision 
to  be  Just  as  tou^  in  Soutbsast  Asia  as  the 
Nixon  administration  waa  in  Turkey. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Inch-hl^  vials  of  96  to  98 
per  cent  pure  heroin  distributed  in  South 
Vietnam  have  begun  to  turn  up  in  the 
United  Statea.  The  bureau  foresees  an  al- 
most uncontrcrilable  flood  as  veterans  re- 
t\im,  flnd  themselves  without  Jobs  and  real- 
ize how  much  money  can  be  made  by  having 
buddies  or  friends  send  them  supplies  from 
the  Par  East. 

Addicts  can  be  treated,  but  there  isn't 
much  likelihood  that  there  wont  be  far 
more  new  ones  than  cures  each  day  unless 
the  flow  of  heroin  is  cut  at  the  soiu-ce.  At 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  Is  possible,  except  perhaps  for  a 
minimiti  tTlckle,  but  there  Is  no  sign  it  is 
going  to  hiH;>pen.  The  hard  political  decision 
haan't  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoEO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OIs  AND  HsBonr:  Tbb  Facts  or  Litk 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

John  W.  Parker,  director  of  strategic  in- 
telligence in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotica  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  knows  a  good  deal  about 
Southeast  Aala'a  contribution  to  the  dope 
problem.  And  while  he  la  a  soft-q>oken 
Southerner,  sometimes  so  quiet  one  has  to 
strain  to  iMar  him,  he  is  the  most  straight- 
forward man  I  tiave  yet  found  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  administration. 

He  starts  with  an  explanation.  Bemember, 
he  says,  that  untU  1970  we  were  concentrat- 
ing on  the  drug  problem  here  in  the  United 
Statea.  Not  too  much  attention  waa  paid  by 
the  bureau  to  the  source  of  suiqtlies.  And 
the  Army,  the  CIA,  the  State  Department, 
the  pec^le  out  there  where  the  heroin  comes 
from  weren't  oonoemad  about  drugs.  Tbity 
were  ccmoentrating  on  other  problems. 

Furthsr.  while  there  has  been  opium  in 
Bouthsast  Asia  stnos  the  British  introduced 
it  in  the  earty  IBth  century,  untU  1970  the 
heroin  refineries  in  the  area  were  aU  in 
Thailand  and  Bong  Kong,  Partar  says.  It 
didnt  saain  to  affea  tba  UBHed 
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In  fact,  the  dominant  government  attttode 
WM  tbat  this  was  a  fact  of  UXe  In  Aata  which 
Amorloan*  duraMnt  try  to  xipaat,  aapadaUy 
alnca  by  tha  hagtnnlwg  of  the  daeada  ao 
many  Amarlcana  vm  so  daaply  engaged  in 
trying  to  control  other  facts  of  Southeast 
Aaia^  life,  nsmely  the  Vietnamese  wmr  and 
all  its  offaboota. 

Nov.  aceordlng  to  Parker,  practleaUy  all 
the  heroin  teflnerlea  have  been  resttnated 
along  the  Mekong  BlTer,  in  Burma,  Thailand 
and  Laos,  and  "almost  all  have  been  IdenU- 
flad." 

If  ao.  why  hasnt  the  United  States,  which 
complaMy  subaldiaes  and  Tirttially  runs  Laos 
and  has  ponred  hllllone  into  Thailand,  whose 
"T<»tunteer  soldiers"  It  employs  in  Vietnam 
and  Laoa,  made  sure  the  heroin  factories 


The  obTtoas  urgent  question  dldnt  annoy 
Parker.  On  the  contrary,  his  stBUd  face  slow- 
ly eased  into  a  Cheabire  cat  grin.  At  flist 
he  dldnt  say  anything.  I  suggested  that  the 
reason  wasnt  hard  to  guess  and  wasnt  really 
secret* 

"^  know,"  he  said.  "I'm  struggling  not  to 
say  it." 

It  Is  at  once  a  simple  and  excruciating 
toiigh  answer.  As  be  finally  pointed  out,  it 
la  a  matter  of  polltloal  decision  in  Wash- 
ington. There  Is  a  choice  to  make.  It  would 
be  easy  to  blow  up  the  refineries,  defoliate 
most  of  the  poppy  fields,  push  the  govern- 
ments involved  Into  cracking  down  on  their 
own  high-level  military  and  civilian  proAt- 
eers  and  blocking  the  supply  of  heroin  to  Ola 
In  Vietnam  and.  increasingly,  to  the  umted 
States. 

But  it  woxild  be  a  severe  embarrassment 
to  alliea  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  hinder 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  In  IndodUna,  per- 
hi^a  so  serloualy  that  basic  IT.S.  policy  woiUd 
have  to  be  changed. 

There  have  been  seme  changes  in  the 
past  year,  but  they  have  followed  a  pattern 
of  seeking  compromise  with  the  drug-pro- 
dudng  countries,  not  confrontation. 

The  CIA  has  (dianged  its  rules  in  an  effort 
to  stop  the  use  of  its  private  airline.  Air 
America,  for  the  transport  of  drugs  In  Laos. 
Although  only  two  months  sgo  CIA  Director 
Richard  Heima  adamantly  denied  there  bad 
ever  been  any  agency  involvement  in  the 
traffic,  he  Is  now  said  to  have  tcdd  a  se- 
cret congressional  hearing  that  theie  waa 
involvement  but  it  has  been  stopped  In  the 
past  year. 

The  U.S.  Kmbassy  in  Lace  has  pressed  the 
government  there  to  put  through  a  strict  law 
on  drugs  which  may  be  psesed  this  month. 
There  was  none  before. 

Tlie  VS.  Xmbaasy  in  Saigon  got  the  Viet- 
namese government  to  remove  some  of  the 
oorrupt  customs  offldals,  and  similar  efforts 
are  being  made  In  Thailand.  With  Oongreas 
vociferously  taking  up  the  issue,  the  White 
House  Is  cracking  the  whip  on  all  the  as- 
sarted American  nfflclals  who  thought  drug 
trame  waa  not  their  concern,  who  thought 
their  Job  was  only  lighting  the  war,  gather- 
ing Intelhgenoe,  maintaining  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

The  question  Is  whether  these  relatively 
gentle  pressuree  will  oonvlnoe  governments 
largely  dependent  on  the  United  Statea  that 
they  must  fight  heroin.  Teara  of  argument 
got  nowhere  In  Turkey,  but  a  threat  to  cut 
off  foreign  aid  finally  did. 

Now  Uie  Turks  have  promised  to  wipe  out 
opium  production  after  the  1973  crop,  which 
means  that  in  three  or  four  years  that  source 
of  supply  win  dry  up.  Parkar  is  convinced 
now  that  the  Turks  can  and  will  enforce  the 
ban.  But  ask  him  bow  much  differenoe  it 
will  make  in  the  amount  of  heroin  supplied 
to  Americans. 

"If  nothing  else  U  done,"  he  aaya  flatly, 
"no  difference."  And  the  "something  eiae" 
can  only  be  done  In  Washington,  a  decision 
to  be  jxist  as  tough  in  Southeast  Asia  as  the 
Nixon  administration  was  in  Turkey. 


Meanwhile,  the  inch-high  vials  of  M  to  96 
per  cent  pure  heroin  distributed  in  South 
Vietnam  have  begun  to  turn  np  in  the 
United  States.  The  bureau  foceseee  an  al- 
most uncontrollable  flood  as  veterans  re- 
turn, find  themselves  without  Joba  and  real- 
ize how  much  money  can  be  made  by  having 
buddies  or  friends  send  them  supplies  from 
the  Par  Bast. 

Addicts  can  be  treated,  but  there  lent 
much  likelihood  that  there  vront  be  far 
more  new  ones  than  cures  each  day  unless 
the  flow  of  heroin  is  cut  at  the  source.  At 
tlie  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  Is  possible,  except  perhaps  for  a 
minimal  trickle,  but  there  is  no  sign  it  is 
going  to  happen.  The  bard  political  decision 
hasn't  been  taken. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEES- 
ORDER  FOR  1  HOTJR  OF  DEBATE 
UNDER  RULE  XXII  TO  BEGIN  AT 
2  PI*.  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  26,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Daily  Digest  of  the  Rccou>  on 
page  D743  states  that  the  1  hour  of  con- 
trolled debate  on  Monday  prior  to  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  in  connection  with 
S,  2308,  emergency  loan  guarantees,  will 
begin  at  1  p  jn.  Ttas  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  previous  order  as  finally  modified. 

On  page  26810  of  the  Rkcoro  of  yes- 
terday it  was  originally  agreed  that  tL-; 
1  hour  of  debate  would  begin  at  1  pjn. 
But  on  the  following  page.  26811,  that 
order  was  modifled,  so  that  the  1  hour 
under  rule  XXn,  with  respect  to  the 
cloture  motion — ^which  is  expected  to  be 
filed  today — ^will  begin  at  2  pjn.  on  Mon- 
day instead  of  1  pjn.  on  Monday. 

I  state  this  so  that  Senators,  their 
staff  members,  and  the  staff  in  the  cloak- 
room may  know  that  the  Daily  Digest  is 
in  error  and  that  the  1  hour  of  debate 
imder  role  XXll  will  begin  at  2  pjn.  on 
Monday. 

The  mtmdatory  quorum  call  will  begin 
at  3  pjn.  on  Monday,  and  immediately 
after  obtaining  a  quorum,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
SATURDAY  UNTIL  NOON  ON  MON- 
DAY. JULY  26,  1071 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  comidetlon  of  its  business  tomorrow 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  10  KM.  ON  TUESDAY, 
JULY  27.  1971 

BCr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  B*r.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  coeosent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  ajn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jecticn,  and  It  is  so  ordored. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  oi  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haxtkz)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  ot  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Ji4r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjxjre.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next.  Immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkx), 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.  2308  AT 
CLOSE  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next,  at  the  close  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  business,  S.  2308, 
a  bill  to  authorize  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees to  major  business  enterprises. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  T^e 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cl/^k 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wbick- 
u)  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WKICKKR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  morning  business. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
PsoFosxD  Amxndmknt  TO   1973  Bttdgxt  fob 

ComilSSIOIV    ON    HlOHWAT    BEAimnCATION 

(8.  Doc.  No.  93-33) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  budget  for  the  flacal  year  197S 
for  the  Commlarton  en  Hl^way  BeautUea- 
tlon  (with  accompanying  p^>ers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Paoposxo  LxGisLATiOM  BcGAaBDro  AcQxnsinoir 
or  Lame 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
submitting   propoeed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Act  of  September  28,  1963,  as  amended, 
to  release  certain  restrictions  on  acquisition 
of  lands  for  recreational  development  at  fish 
and  wUdllfe  areas  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior   (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Commerce. 
Raroar  or  ma  DspaancxNT  or  Laaoa 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Work  Incentive  program   (with  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Plnanoe. 


FETmONS 


of  the  department  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  to  the  Menominee  people  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  reaponatblllties  and  service 
functions  of  the  federal  government  the 
same  as  enjoyed  by  other  Indian  tribea. 

"3.  Repeal  of  any  provisions  of  the  Men- 
ominee Termination  Act  which  exclude  the 
Menominee  people  or  tribe  from  health,  edu- 
cation and  wtifare  benefits  under  regular 
government  ^>proprlatlons  and  further  re- 
peal of  any  provtstons  of  said  act  which  are 
designed  to  abolish  Menominee  Indian  tribal 
Identity  or  which  are  In  conttlct  with  leg- 
islation proposed  herein;  and,  be  It  further 

"Reeolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  rescdution  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Wisconsin,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  Conunit- 
tees,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States." 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  reaolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wlaeonsin:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

'^aawaxK  Jonrr  RcaoLTmoM  77 
"Mamorlaliaing  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin 

"Whereaa,  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of 
Wlaeonsin,  since  termlnatkm  from  federal 
siqjervision  in  1961.  haa  diligently  and  faith- 
fully made  sincere  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
assume  and  abeorb  the  responsibility  for  the 
contnd  of  tribal  properties  and  service  func- 
tlona;  and 

"Whereaa.  the  Menominee  Indian  THbe.  m 
compliance  with  the  Menominee  Termina- 
tion Act  and  Wisconsin  law.  fonned  Menom- 
inee Enterprises,  Inc.,  for  the  control  and 
management  of  tribal  aasete  and  secured  the 
necessary  legislation  from  the  Wisconsin  leg- 
islature for  the  creation  of  Menominee  coun- 
ty to  establish  an  orderly  system  of  local 
government;  and 

"Whereas,  the  rising  coata  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  impending  cutoff  of  fed- 
eral aids  will  result  in  the  diminution  of 
assets  and  employment  opportunitiea  for 
the  Menominee  people  and  will  poae  an  eco- 
nomic strain  on  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc., 
which  bears  the  major  tax  burden  In  Menom- 
inee County;  and 

"Whereas,  termination  has  been  shown  to 
lead  to  social  demoralizatioii  and  economic 
distress  among  the  American  Indian  tribes  as 
weU  aa  the  Menominee  people;  and 

"Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  stated  the 
policy  of  the  executive  branch,  as  nvpTiMnrifl 
on  JxUy  8,  1970.  that  termination  U  moraUy 
and  legally  unaocepUble  and  discouragea 
seif-sufflolency  among  Indian  groups  and 
that  any  Indian  group  which  deddea  to  as- 
sume the  control  and  responslbUity  for  gov- 
ernment service  programs  may  stiU  receive 
adequate  federal  financial  support;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly 
concurring.  That  the  legislature  urgea  the 
congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact  leg- 
IslaUon  and  repeal  or  amend  such  parts  of 
the  Menominee  Termination  Act  (PJ^  8S- 
399)  as  are  necessary  to  ao«n«.pn.n  the  IW- 
lowing  goals  for  the  benefit  of  the  Menom- 
inee people: 
"1.  Reeatabliahmoit  o<  aervlee  functloxa 
CXVn 16M— Part  90 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tor  foUowlng  reports  of  committees 
weresutanitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  65.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  Tlan- 
tos  (Rept.  No.  93-398); 

S.  Rea.  46.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  blU 
(B.  634)  entitled  "A  biu  for  the  relief  at 
ICchael  D.  Manemann"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  ot  Claims  for  a  report 
thereon  (Rept.  No.  93-399) ;  aad 

a  19S9.  A  blU  for  the  relief  U  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation 
District.  Colorado  (Rept.  No.  93-300) . 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agrlctilture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

&  1139.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Ptoderal  Crap 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
certain  penons  under  21  years  of  age  to  ob- 
tain insurance  coverage  under  such  act 
(Rept.  No.  93-396) . 

By  Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  POreatry,  with  amendmanta: 
8.  1S16.  A  bill  to  ^mi»Mi  iHiTftton  801  of  tha 
federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  »»»«*«Tded. 
so  aa  to  Increaaa  from  60  to  80  per  eentum 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the  PedesBl 
Oovcmment's  share  of  the  coats  of  any  oo- 
operatlva  meat  Inspection  program  carried 
out  by  any  State  under  such  seetloD  (Rept. 
No.  93-397). 

By  Mr.  GRANCTTON.  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Veterana'  Affalxa.  without  amendment: 

8.  3388.  A  biU  to  amend  aeetlon  8066  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  la  otdar  to  ex- 
tend tha  anthort^  at  the  Admlniatiatar  of 
Veterana'  Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  exchange  of  medical  informa- 
tion (Rept.  No.  93-801) . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BQJi^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  (for  Mr.  MtniDr) : 
S.  2336.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  CoL  CUyton 
H.  Schmidt,  U.8.  Air  Force.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  2337.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Recovery,  Inc. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  2338.  A  bUl  reUting  to  lands  m  the  Mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District.  N.  Mex. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOTA) : 
S.  3339.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dl*pfflrttlon 
of  judgment  fluids  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  In  TnH<>n  Claims 
Commission  Docket  No.  227,  and  for  other 
purpoaes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Tnaiiiyi-  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANBTON  (for  Mr.  MOntot* 
and  himself): 
S.  2340.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  create  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  a  disability  of  a  veteran  of  any 
war  or  certain  other  military  service  U  serv- 
ice-connected under  certain  drcumBtaneee. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 

CGtasrrrEEa 

As  in  executive  session, 
IHe   foUowlng   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Rakdoi^h),  from  the  Oommlttee  on  PabUe 
Wofto: 

Maj.  Gen.  (Charles  Oarmln  Moble,  Army  of 
tha  United  States  (brigadier  general.  VJO. 
Army),  for  appointment  aa  a  "«««»»»»■  and 
president  at  the  Mtastatfpfd  BIvot  rv— «.i,- 
sloa. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RXSCOiUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  2338.  A  bill  relating  to  lands  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Orande  Canaervaney  Dis- 
trict. N.  Mex.  Referred  to  tbe  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Tnaiiif^r  Affairs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presktait,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  in  order  to  reaolve  a  long- 
standing land  ownership  matter  along 
the  Rio  Grande  in  central  New  MeHoo. 
Briefly,  the  legislation  would  allow  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  aeU  to  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Cooserraney  Distrtct. 
a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  a  number  of  small,  scat- 
tered land  tracts  witiiin  the  district. 
After  this  transaction,  conducted  as  a 
matter  of  convenlmce,  the  oooawaney 
district  in  turn  would  sen  the  Individual 
tracts  for  a  nominal  amount  to  the  par- 
ticular landowners  involved. 

Since  the  f  ormatlan  of  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District  in  1927,  it 
was  believed  by  all  parties  that  the  mw^il 
plots  of  land  wa«  part  of  larger,  pri- 
vately owned  tracts.  Tbe  landowners 
paid  property  taxes  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  fees  based  on  the  acreage 
to  the  oonaervancy  district.  In  some  eases, 
the  State  of  New  Biexico  received  tax 
deeds  to  certain  tracts  based  on  nonpay- 
ment of  State  taxes.  In  all  rejects,  the 
isolated  tracts  were  regarded  as  private 
acreage  and  not  as  public  lands  held  by 
the  Bureau  of  I^md  Managonent.  It  was 
not  unto  a  detailed  survey  was  conducted 
that  it  was  discovered  that  small  portions 
of  the  valley  land  were  held  by  the 
Bureau.  The  Bureau.  It  dioold  be  pointed 
out,  does  not  wish  to  retain  the  tnets 
and  favors  this  method  of  disposal. 
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JJtuiet  temu  of  my  le^iBlAtioo,  the 
Bureau  of  lAnd  llanagunent  would  re- 
eeive  $5,636.46,  a  rather  arbitrary  figure 
arrived  at  by  tbe  prtndpals  Involred.  and 
tbe  f  aimers  would  pay  the  nominal  sum 
of  up  to  $5  per  acre  to  the  cooBervaney 
district  for  clear  title  to  the  land.  It 
should  be  onphaslzed  that  no  large  tracts 
are  InvolTed — In  most  cases  only  a  tiny 
f ractioD  of  an  acre  and  In  only  a  few 
cases  are  plots  of  more  than  2  or  3  acres 
InvolTed.  Ih  many  cases,  the  trsusts  are 
Intersected  by  roads,  freeways,  or  ditches. 
In  some,  the  land  may  be  improductiTe 
and  sandy;  In  some,  the  acreage  may  be 
produetlve  farmland. 

Tlie  Important  fact  is  that  the  land* 
owners  have,  for  years,  conducted  them- 
sdves  as  If  the  land  were  privately  owned. 
They  have  paid  taxes  on  It,  they  paid 
coDservaney  district  assessments,  they 
liTtgated  productive  tracts.  ICy  legisla- 
tion OSOB  a  suitable  solution  which  has 
the  aK>roval  of  all  parties  Involved. 


Mr. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for 
MoirtOT*  and  himself) : 
8. 3340.  Ablll  to  amend  ttUe  36,  United 
States  Code,  to  create  a  rebuttable  pre- 
compClon  that  a  disability  of  a  veteran  of 
any  war  or  certain  other  military  service 
la  service-connected  under  certain  dr- 
eomstances.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  last 
sessioii,  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Piddle  welfare  Committee,  I  was  pleased 
to  manage  through  the  committee 
a  1379,  Senator  Mohtota's  Mil  which 
provided  that  dlsabUittes  Incurred  by 
veterans  who  were  former  jvisoners  of 
wmr  would  be  presumed  service-con- 
nected for  purposes  of  medical  treat- 
ment. The  committee  favorably  reiwrted 
this  bill  with  amendments  expanding  the 
coverage  to  any  war  veteran  whose  mlll- 
taiy  medical  record  or  disefaarge  physical 
examination  as  not  available,  and  the 
Senate  passed  it  on  October  31. 1971. 

I  am  dfHghted  that  Senator  Moittota 
has  seen  fit  to  reintroduce  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
am  extremely  pleased  to  Join  him  In 
qxmsoiing  it. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  MomoTA  is 
neeeasarlly  absent  today.  I  thnefore,  ask 
unanlmooB  consent  to  submit  the  Mil  on 
his  bdialf  and  that  the  bOl  preceded  by 
his  remarks  be  set  forth  In  the  Raoou  at 
tfaispotait. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bm  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RaooiB.  as  follows: 

Statxiient  or  SnrAioa  IfoirroTA 

Mr.  Pratfdant.  In  Vb»  9Ut  OongrMi.  I  In- 
troduoad  B.  137S  which  woold  hav*  profldMl 
that  a  dtMblUtj  InenxTad  by  a  nlwii  who 
la  a  fonBMr  prlaoiMr  of  war  would  ba  pia- 
■umad  to  ba  awloa-ooanaetad  flor  pvpoaaa 
o<  haqtttaUaattaa  and  ootpatlant  oara.  tb* 
Labor  and  PnbUe  WaUkia  teTatably  raported 


thU  laglalatlon.  and  on  Octobar  Slat.  1900,  U 
waa  paaaad  by  tha  Sanata. 

Today  I  Bubmlt  again  thla  laglalatlon. 
which  I  oonaldar  to  ba  abaolutely  naiantUl  If 
wa  ara  to  offar  aqultabla  traatmant  for  our 
formar  FrlacHian  of  War.  I  walooma  and 
graatly  appradata  tha  oo-sponaonhlp  of  8«n- 
ator  Craaston.  who  has  bad  an  ongoing  in- 
terest In  tha  blU,  and  who  shares  with  ma 
tha  fervent  hope  that  It  will  ba  enacted  be- 
fore tha  eloaa  of  this  session  of  Congreaa. 

Ez-prlaoners  of  war  do  not  hare  adequate 
protection  under  present  programs.  We  need 
to  take  Into  consideration  tha  needs  of  men 
who  were  held  prisoner  during  past  wara  and 
wa  certainly  need  to  recognise  tha  needs  of 
thoaa  young  men  who  are  currently  being 
bdd  In  Southeast  Asia  and  who  will  hope, 
fully  be  returning  home  In  the  near  futtua. 

Aoetvdlng  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
thoe  are  currently  878  prisoners  being  held 
In  North  Vietnam.  82  In  enemy  htfd  tarrl- 
totlaa  of  South  Vietnam,  and  3  In  Laoa. 

If  we  hope  tot  the  early  return  of  the  men. 
and  I  know  that  eyery  Senator  ahazaa  that 
hope,  we  must  prepare  to  proTlde  for  any 
dlaabUltlea  they  have  Incurred  during  their 
c^tlTlty.  That  no  VS.  military  reoofda  can 
ba  k^>t  on  them  while  they  ara  htid  lalaoner 
la  a  prapoaterous  crltarlon  for  denying  them 
wbaterer  medical  beneflts  they  might  need 
as  veterans. 

Tha  treatment  we  must  provide  for  re- 
turning POW'a  from  Southaaat  Asia  has 
already  bean  unjustly  doiled  veterans  of 
other  oonllleta.  The  legislation  would  ramove 
this  Inequity  for  former  POWs  of  World  War 
n,  and  the  Korean  Oonfllot.  Thla  t>lU  wlU 
correct  tha  altiiattoii  whl^  has  repeatedly 
caused  hardships  tot  all  ex-prlaonars  of  war. 
Tha  lack  of  medical  laeords  available  for 
prtsooan  often  makea  proof  of  aarrlca-oon- 
neeted  allmenta  hnpoaalMe. 

Ordinary  standards  of  medical  diagnnals 
cannot  apply  to  farmer  POW'a  because  the 
extreme  hardahlpa  and  tartlble  asperlenoea 
they  endured  are  not  generally  analysed  In 
later  yean  after  Imprisosunant.  Nutritional 
deficlendea  and  mental  dlstraaa  over  a  long 
period  ara  Important  factors  which  con- 
stitute a  dlfllenlt  part  of  dlagnnaia 

Actually,  tha  total  number  of  az-prlaooara 
is  not  large.  Oat  of  a  total  of  laaa  than  ISO.- 
000  az-prlaosMra.  probably  laaa  than  115.000 
an  now  living.  Of  oooraa.  many  of  thaaa  al- 
ready have  aarvtoa-oooaaotad  dlaablUty  rat- 
ings. However,  there  ara  still  aavaral  thous- 
and of  thaaa  man  who  need  martloal  treat- 
ment—and I  think  that  it  la  Jnat  and  aqolta- 
ble  that,  for  artmlsakwi  to  VA  hoapttala.  aU 
of  their  allmenta  should  ba  Judged  In  thetr 
favor  and  an  aaaun^itlon  be  made  that  theee 
men  Jiwia  aarvloa-ocnneoted  tcaatmant. 

My  home  atato  of  New  MaHoo  knows  wau 
tha  price  of  that  war  paid  by  thaaa  prtaonera 
of  war.  Seme  1,800  oOoen  and  men  of  the  New 
Maaloo  Nattonal  Ouard  ware  stattonad  on 
Bataan  apd  Oonragldar  and  were  forced  Into 
enemy  oooflnament.  Many  have  latuinad  to 
the  state:  aoBM  died  la  tha  prlaon  eampa. 
Many  of  thoaa  who  hava  returned  ara  already 
raoelvlng  acme  form  of  oompenaatlmi.  but 
many  othan  ara  daaarrlng  of  this  raoognitlaD. 

To  a  large  extent,  there  artsta  no  standard 
against  which  tha  dlaahlUty  of  an  ax-prlaonar 
of  war  can  ba  maaauiad  to  datarmlna  how 
probable  It  la  that  dlaaUUty  had  tta  angbM 
In  hla  prison  aofferiags.  There  have  been 
eome  attnapta  to  dataiop  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge In  this  area.  A  nondbar  of  years  i«o. 
the  National  Academy  of  Sdaneea  made  a 
atody  of  tha  health  of  vaterana  who  had  bean 
pnauMTs  of  war  during  W.W.  IZ.  and  for  the 
peat  faw  yaasa  a  Mmllar  study  has  been  In 
prograaa  with  raapeet  to  W.W.  n  and  Boraaa 
Ormlllot  prlaoners.  The  fast  MaMdaa  that  a* 
preeant,  madloal  sdaooa  haa  a  slgnlfloant  da- 


fldenc/  In  this  area,  and  the  poaalblUty  that 
this  deficiency  may  eventually  be  overcome 
doea  not  help  tha  votaran  who  cannot  get  the 
medical  care  he  needs  today  because  he  U 
unable  to  prove  that  his  dlsabUlty  began  In  a 
prisoner -of -war  c»tnp. 

The  concept  of  granting  a  presumption  as 
this  bill  would  do  for  ez-prleoners  of  war  U 
not  unprecedented.  When  oMtaln  lllnra sro 
such  as  tuberculoeu  and  multiple  scleroels 
develop  within  a  few  years  after  a  veteran 
has  been  discharged,  they  are  considered  to 
be  servlce-oonneoted  for  disability  coo^>en- 
sation  purposes  even  If  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  began  during  the  veteran's  period 
of  service.  A  psychosis  which  comes  to  light 
within  two  years  after  discharge  generally 
makes  a  veteran  eligible  for  medical  care  on 
the  basis  of  having  a  service-connected  dls- 
ablUty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  disabilities 
of  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  or 
of  tbe  Indian  Wars  ai«  considered  sarvlce- 
oonnected  for  certain  ptupoeee.  This  legisla- 
tion, then,  would  merely  extend  to  a  rela- 
tively smaU  group  of  veterans — ex-prlscmers 
of  war  constitute  lees  than  1%  of  the  total 
vetwan  population — ^the  benefits  of  the  al- 
ready well-established  principle  of  presum- 
ing that  a  servlce-conneotlon  exists  in  thoee 
oases  where  a  factual  determination  of  the 
Issue  Is  llktiy  to  be  dlffleult  or  Irresponsible. 

Years  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  POW 
camps  has  left  their  Imprint  on  these  men. 
Their  suffering  haa  not  been  con^wnaated 
for,  and  wa  aa  Americana  owe  them  not  only 
a  great  debt  of  graUtude,  but  monetary  recog- 
nition oi  their  sacrlficee. 

I  ask  that  you  Join  with  me  In  a  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation  In  order  thsA  thoee 
who  have  given  ao  much  for  our  nation  may 
receive  what  they  JusttfiaUy  have  coming  to 
them. 

8.3840 
A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  88.  United  Stotea  Code, 
to  create  a  rebuttoble  preaumptlon  that  a 
dlaahUlty  of  a  veteran  of  any  war  or  cer- 
tain other  military  aarvloe  Is  aarvlea-con- 
nected  under  certain  drcumatanoea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreeentaUvee    of   the    Vntted   Stotea    of 
Ameriea  tn  Oongreee  assembled.  That  (a)  aeo- 
tlon  ooa  of  tltte  88.  United  Stetaa  Code.  Is 
amended  by  InaarUng  "(a)"  Immediately  be- 
fore 'Tor";  and  by  adding  a  new  subaec- 
tlon  aa  follows: 

"(b)  ror  tha  putjMaaa  of  thla  chapter,  the 
dlaablUty  of  any  veteran  of  a  war  or  of  serv- 
ice after  January  81.  1986,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  servlce-oonnaetad  If — 

"(1)  thoa  ara  no  madloal  records  avail- 
able to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  tbe 
period  of  such  vetaran'B  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  aervlce; 

"(2)  there  la  no  medical  record  avaUabla 
to  the  Veteraoa'  Admlnlstratlpn  for  such  vet- 
eran showing  the  rasulto  of  any  physical  ex- 
amination whldi  waa  required  by  law  or 
regulation.  In  affect  at  tha  time  of  such 
vataran'a  dlacharga  or  taleaaa  from  active 
duty,  to  be  glvan  monbars  of  tha  Armed 
Pocoaa  Immediately  prior  to  diaehaiga  or  re- 
lease tram  aotlve  du^, 

"(8)  for  any  period  of  time  during  his  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  aarvloe  such  vet- 
eran (A)  waa  held  aa  a  prlaonar  of  war,  er 
(B)  while  In  line  of  duty  waa  foroeably  de- 
tained or  Interned  by  a  foreign  government 


UTilaaa  the  Administrator  oan  show  by  dear 
and  comvlnalng  evldanoa  that  such  dlaabU- 
tty  waa  not  Inenxrad  In  or  aggravated  In  line 
of  duty  by  such  veteran  while  earring  In  the 
aettva  mlUtary.  naval,  or  air  auiilua.'* 

(b)    Tha  eatoh  11ns  of  such  section  Is 
to  read  aa  follows: 


My  23,  1971 
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"1 002.  Presumption  relating  to  certain  dls- 
abUltlea". 
(c)  The  table  of  secttons  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"602.  Presumption  relating  to  peychoels.*' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"602.  Presumption  relating   to  certain  dls- 
abUlUes.". 


ADDinONAIi        COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TuNNrr,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartki),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLUNCs),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inodye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wsishington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Masscichusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Blinnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
vMr.  MusKis).  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RuicoFr),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1975,  a  biU  to 
change  the  minimum  age  quallflcattons 
for  serving  as  a  Juror  in  Federal  courts 
from  21  years  of  age  to  18  years  of  age. 

BKNATS   JOINT   ■aaOLUTION    SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orifvin,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  62.  authorizing 
the  display  of  the  flags  of  the  50  States 
at  the  base  ot  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

auvATB  JODiT  ■asoi.Tmoif  iit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyrs,  the 
Senator  frnn  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Jctot 
Resolution  117,  requesting  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Htmting  and  Fishing  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  154— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATINO  TO  A  <X>MPREHENSIVB 
INTERPRETATION  FOR  THE  GE- 
NEVA PROTOCOL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  tm  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  46 
years  ago  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  enter  into 
a  treaty  prohibiting  chemical  warfare. 
Thus  was  born  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  international  arms  control 
agreements,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 
Its  terms  prohibit  the  use  in  war  of  "as- 
phyxiating, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and 
all  analagous  Uaulds,  materials  and  de- 
vices" and  of  "bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare." 

The  Geneva  Protocol  embodies  man- 
kind'^ anciesit  abhorrence  for  poison  and 
pestilence.  The  overwhelming  world  con- 
sensus that  these  agents  ought  not  to 


be  used  In  war  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
today  more  than  90  nations  are  party  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol.  This  Includes  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Pe<vle'8  RepubUc  of 
China,  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany. 
India  and  Japan,  Israel  and  Egypt,  in- 
deed all  Uie  major  nations  of  the  world 
except  the  United  States. 

Although  the  United  States  authored 
the  protocol  and  although  we  have  al- 
ways supported  its  aims  and  objectives, 
it  is  an  irony  of  history  that  we  have  not 
yet  given  It  our  formal  acqiroval.  It  was 
debated  in  the  Senate  in  1926  but  not 
acted  upon,  largely  because  of  the  isola- 
tionist attitude  that  had  begun  to  settle 
upon  the  country  then.  It  remained  on 
the  Foreign  Relatloos  Committee  doclcet 
until  1947,  when  the  White  House  with- 
drew it  along  with  several  other  long- 
pending  treaties. 

By  1939  the  protocol  had  been  ratified 
by  44  nations,  including  all  the  major 
powers  of  Europe.  At  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  Engleuid,  Prance,  and  Ger- 
many exchanged  assurances  that  they 
would  abide  by  the  protocol.  In  1943. 
President  Roosevelt  declared  that  gas 
warfare  was  "outlawed  by  the  general 
opinicm  of  civilized  mankind"  and  that 
we  would  never  be  the  first  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  such  weapons.  No  gas  of  any 
kind  was  used  by  or  against  the  United 
States  in  World  War  n  or  in  the  Korean 
war. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n  a 
resurgence  of  support  for  the  Protocol 
has  brought  many  new  ratifications  but 
until  last  year  the  UJS.  Senate  had  not 
been  asked  to  recondder  the  question 
of  ratification.  To  his  credit  President 
Nixon  last  August  submitted  the  Gene- 
va Protocol  for  the  advice  and  consent 
of  this  body  as  one  of  several  moves  to 
curb  the  threat  of  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare. 

The  Protocol  was  duly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  during 
March  and  April  of  this  year.  Every 
witness,  those  from  the  administration 
as  well  as  private  Individuals,  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  ratlficatlan.  How- 
ever, a  serious  difDculty  was  apparent 
from  the  start  of  the  hearings  and  has 
prevented  the  Protocol  from  being  re- 
ported out  for  a  floor  vote.  The  dlfQcul- 
ty  concerns  not  whether  the  Protocol 
should  be  ratified  but  whether  the  ad- 
ministration's current  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  would  undermine  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Members  of  the  committee  felt  that 
our  ratification  of  the  Protocol  should 
include  the  use  in  war  of  riot  gases  and 
herbicides.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  sen- 
timent expressed  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  I  introduce  today 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  this  position.  The 
resolution  reads: 

8.   KXS.    1S4 

Resolution  on  the  United  States  ratifica- 
tion of  tbe  Geneva  Protocol  for  tbe  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Use  In  War  of  Asphyxiating. 
Poisonous  or  other  Oasea  and  of  all  Anal- 
ogous Liquids.  Iifaterlals  or  Devices  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare. 

Whereas  the  President  has  submitted  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1625  for  the  Prohlbl- 
Uon  of  the  Use  In  War  of  Asphyxiating, 


Polaonoxu  or  other  Gaaea  and  of  all  Analo- 
gous Liquids.  Materials  or  Devloea  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare  for  the 
advice  atul  consent  of  tbe  Senate; 

Whereas  tbe  President  has  renounced  all 
possession  and  use  of  biological  and  toxin 
weapons  and  has  renounced  the  first  use 
of  lethal  and  incapadtlng  chemical  wettp. 
ons; 

Whereas  it  is  strongly  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  and  strength- 
en the  barriers  against  the  proliferation 
and  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons; 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
United  Nations  has  adopted  a  resdutton 
which  supports  a  broad  Interpretation  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1926; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  Beeolved  that  the 
Senate  supports  a  broad  Interpretation  of 
the  Geneva  Protoc(d.  In  so  doing  it  recom- 
mends that  the  United  States  be  willing, 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  to  refrain  from 
tbe  use  In  war  of  all  toxic  chemical  weap- 
ons whether  directed  against  man,  animals, 
or   plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  demonstrate  to  the  President 
what  the  Senate's  position  on  the  ratl- 
ficatlcm  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  be- 
fore the  Protocol  is  submitted.  In  that 
way  misimderstandings  can  be  avoided, 
and  the  President  can  have  the  assur- 
ance that  if,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  the 
Protocol  is  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  it  will  be  ratified  without 
any  special  qualification.  The  Senate 
would,  in  other  words,  be  backing  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  would 
hasten  the  ratification  of  the  Protocol 
by  readily  passing  this  resolution. 

Right  now  there  is  a  difference  of  in- 
trepretation  between  the  administra- 
tion and  many  Members  of  tbe  Senate 
on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Pro- 
tocol. At  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
Protocol  prohibits  the  use  In  war  of 
riot  gas  and  herbicides.  Tbe  admlnlstra- 
titm  holds  that  these  weapons  are  not 
prohibited  and  wants  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept the  Protocol  with  the  understand- 
ing. While  there  is  a  precedent  in  our 
(jtovemment  for  this  position,  I  beUeve 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  insist  on  this  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

It  has  been  the  poUcy  and  practice 
of  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  na- 
tions not  to  use  chemical  herbicides  or 
riot  gas  in  war  with  the  exception  of 
Vietnam.  Although  herbicides  have  been 
widely  used  for  beneficial  agricultural 
purposes  since  before  World  War  I  and 
were  develc^ied  for  possible  mlUtary  pur- 
poses in  World  War  n,  UB.  commanders 
were  not  permitted  to  use  them  either  in 
that  war  or  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
Similarly,  although  tear  gas  has  been 
used  for  decades  by  domestic  police  to 
maintain  order,  nearly  all  nations  in- 
cluding the  United  States  have  held  to 
the  policy  of  not  using  such  gas  as  a 
wes4>on  in  war.  As  far  back  as  1922  this 
was  the  advice  given  by  a  Presidential 
advisory  c(xnmittee  headed  by  CSen.  John 
J.  Pershing,  which  recommended  the 
complete  prohibition  of  "chemical  war- 
fare Including  the  use  of  gases,  whether 
toxic  or  nontoxic."  During  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars  the  United 
States  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the  use 
of  riot  gas  by  domestic  poUoe.  which  of 
course  is  in  no  way  regulated  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  and  the  use  of  this  gas 
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•s  wen  as  an  ottaets  in  warfare.  Although 
not  party  to  the  Protocol,  oar  repeatedly 
stated  porittoD  was  that  no  gas  of  any 
sort  ought  to  be  used  In  war.  This  policy 
was  expressed  in  pnetloe  throuflAumt 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  dur- 
ing which  we  used  neither  tear  gas  nor 
any  other  gas,  although  large  stores  were 
available  in  case  retaliation  in  kind  be- 
came necessary. 

Even  in  Vietnam  when  the  first  use  of 
riot  gas  was  reirarted  In  the  press.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated  that  the 
weaptm  would  ht  used  only  in  situations 
involving  riot  otMitnd  and  not  in  ordi- 
nary military  c«>erations.  Implicit  In  the 
Secretary's  order  were  two  fundamental 
points — one,  that  the  use  of  gas — and 
this  am>Ue8  to  herbicides  as  well — does 
not  fsSltx  any  overwhelming  advantage  in 
military  warfare  and  two,  that  without 
ofBdal  restrictions  use  of  riot  gases  in 
the  field  would  proliferate  Vietnam. 


While  there  has  been  no  definitiw  of- 
fldal  report  available  to  the  public  on 
the  utility  of  the  use  of  riot  gases  and 
herbiddes  in  Vietnam,  there  have  been 
individual  statements  from  miUtary  offi- 
cers and  ofWdals  which  support  the  op- 
posite oonclusian — that  use  of  these 
weapons  Is  of  extremely  limited  value. 
The  data  supplied  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  the  procurement  of  riot  gas 
for  Southeast  Asia  points  up  the  fact 
that  despite  the  consistently  high  in- 
tensity of  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  expansion  of  our  involvement  into 
CamlKxila  and  Laos,  there  has  been  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  procurement  of 
CS.  CS-1,  and  CS-2  for  1971.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
figures  be  printed  at  this  iwlnt  in  the 
Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou.  as 
follows: 


PHOCURCMENT  OF  CS.  CSl,  AND  CS2  FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIA* 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  More  important  in 
the  long  term  is  the  question  of  proUfera- 
tiosi.  After  all,  our  ratification  of  the 
protocol  is  a  questioa  of  arms  control  as 
much  as  nuclear  weapons.  And  the 
chances  that  the  uncontndled  use  of  riot 
gases  by  the  United  States  would  result 
hi  their  proliferatioo  Is  almost  assured 
as  shown  fmm  what  already  occurred  in 
'^^tnam.  Contrary  to  Secretary  Rusk's 
order  in  1965,  milHons  of  pounds  of  riot 
gas  have  been  used  in  ordinary,  as  (hd- 
posed  to  riot  contit^  combat  situa- 
tloos  in  Vietnam.  We  now  find  that  the 
Vletoong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
widdy  eouipped  with  gas  masks,  and  are 
making  use  of  gas  in  the  course  of  at- 
tacks OD  our  fortified  positions.  If  we  do 
not  want  our  own  practices  in  Vietnam 
to  boomerang  by  encouraging  other  na- 
tions to  resort  to  the  frequent  use  of  riot 
gases  and  herbicides,  the  United  States 
must  Join  the  large  community  of  na- 
tions who  have  endorsed  the  principle 
that  these  weapcms  are  prohibited  in  war- 
fare under  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

The  preference  of  the  great  majority 
of  nations  should  not  pass  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  own  considerations.  Our  pres- 
ent position  places  us  in  a  small  minority 
of  nations.  The  most  extensive  registra- 
tion of  international  opinion  on  this 
point  took  idace  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  In  December  1969.  A 
res<dutian  q^msored  by  Sweden.  Mexico. 
India.  Pakistan,  and  17  other  nonaUned 
nations  held  that  riot  gas  and  herbicides 
are  pn^bited  under  the  Protocol 
Eighty  nations  voted  in  the  affirmative 
but  the  United  States  voted  against.  We 
were  supported  by  only  two  other  coun- 
tries. Australia,  which  was  iwing  these 
weapons  with  us  in  Vietnam,  and  Portu- 


gal, which  according  to  authoritattve  re- 
ports has  been  using  chemical  herbicides 
in  Angola  to  destroy  the  food  crops  of 
rebel  African  tribesmen.  Thirty-six  na- 
tions abstained,  nearly  all  of  them  our 
allies.  This  lack  of  support  even  fnHn  our 
close  friends  should  remove  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  international  acceptability 
of  the  current  UJ3.  ixisition. 

The  importance  of  this  lies  not  Just 
in  the  Isolation  and  impopulari^  that 
our  present  policy  Incurs.  More  imitor- 
tant  for  the  future  Is  the  fact  that  inter- 
nations  law,  Uke  domestic  law,  must 
conform  in  broad  outline  to  the  opinions 
and  perceptions  of  those  who  undertake 
to  live  within  the  law.  If  the  majority  of 
nations  in  the  General  Assembly  have 
expressed  an  opinion  in  favor  of  drawing 
a  line  against  all  forms  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  without  exception, 
there  is  strong  support  for  drawing  such 
a  line  ai  that  point. 

If  we  think  beyond  the  crises  and  ex- 
pedlmdes  that  sometimes  dominate  de- 
liberations of  government,  we  see  that 
the  great  significance  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol for  the  future  lies  in  its  attempt  to 
build  and  hold  a  line  against  the  ex- 
ploitation for  militazy  purposes  of  man's 
rapidly  growing  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
istry and  biology  of  his  own  living  proc- 
esses and  of  those  of  the  various  living 
systems  that  support  us  on  this  planet. 
Almost  daily  the  newqiwpers  tell  us  of 
some  major  new  advance  in  bioioey  and 
medldne.  "nils  growing  knowledge  in- 
evitably will  confer  unprecedented  abil- 
ities to  intervene  in  living  processes, 
controlling  and  manipulating  them  for 
whatever  purpose  we  choose.  Against  this 
certain  prospect  it  becomes  essential  to 
resist  any  drift  or  momentum  toward  the 


employment  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  This  is  the  signal  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  must  be  communicated 
when  the  Uhlted  States  finally  ratifies 
the  Geneva  Protocol. 

Mr.  Presidait.  to  further  illustrate 
what  I  have  been  saying,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  by  L.  Craig 
Johnstone  in  the  July  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  Mr. 
Johnstone  is  particularly  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  riot  gases  and  herbi- 
cides considering  the  fact  that  he  was 
chief  of  the  Pacification  Studies  Group, 
Military  Assistance  Command  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Johnstone  discusses  most  ob- 
jectively the  issues  involved  and  con- 
cludes in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  without  reservation. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  my  own  concluslan 
and  I  hope  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

SCOCIDB   AKD   THX   OSMIVA   PEOTOCOI. 

(By  U  Craig  Johnstone) 

In  fighting  tbe  Indochina  war,  the  United 
States  haa  made  extenalve  uae  of  two  cbem- 
loal  agenta:  tear  gas  and  berblcldee. 

As  debate  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  banning 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  continues 
within  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Administra- 
tion, two  highly  charged  laaaea — ^Vietnam 
and  man's  destruction  of  his  envlioament — 
are  likely  to  merge.  For  It  la  the  Administra- 
tion's contention  that  the  United  States 
should  ratify  the  Protocol  with  the  iinder- 
standing  "that  It  does  not  prohibit  the  use  In 
war  of  riot-control  agents  [tear  gas]  and 
chemic&l  herbloldea."  A  large  number  of  Sena- 
tors, however,  consider  that  the  Protocol  pro- 
hlMts  ths  us*  of  both,  and  leal  that  th*  Ad- 
ministration understanding  dilutea  the  sig- 
nificance of  U.S.  ratification.  OOnaequently, 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee are  not  likely  to  vote  the  Protocol  out 
of  committee  In  Its  present  form.  And  un'-il 
the  PreeldMit  repUea  to  their  criticism  It 
appears  that  no  action  will  be  taken  on  it. 

Although  debate  both  within  the  Adminis- 
tration and  before  the  Senate  F(»elgn  Btfa- 
tions  Committee  has  centered  aroimd  the 
wording  of  the  Protocol  and  how  it  la  to  be 
understood.  parUaans  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  admit  that  the  Issues  Involved  are 
considerably  lHX>ader  and  more  complex.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  the  use  at  her- 
bicides and  tear  gas  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
progress  of  ciurent  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  diacuasions  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  DiaarmamiBnt  in  Geneva  may 
hinge  on  the  outcome  of  the  current  "un- 
derstandings debate"  and  tlie  ultimate  fate 
of  the  Protocol. 

To  date,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
compiled  an  exc^ent  record  in  »mH-.tng 
chemical  and  biological  wei^xms.  In  Novem- 
ber 1969  the  President  reaffirmed  the  renun- 
ciation by  the  United  Statea  at  the  first  use 
of  lethal  chemical  weapona  and  went  beyond 
previoua  poUcy  statements  by  including  in- 
capacitating chemicals  as  wall.  The  Presi- 
dent also  unilaterally  renounced  all  poeaes- 
sloo  and  uae  of  biological  weapons  even  on 
a  retaliatory  baals  and  went  ao  far  as  to  im- 
pose Umitatlona  on  research  In  this  field.  In 
February  1970  the  President  extended  these 
renunciations  to  Include  toxins  (biologically 
produced  chemical  agenta).  Elaborate  plana 
for  deetruetlon  of  existing  stocks  of  various 
agenta  are  presently  being  put  into  effect. 

After  the  President  submitted  the  Geneva 
Protocol  to  the  Senate  in  August  1970.  the 
Military  Assistance  Command  In  Vietnam  or- 
dered an  end  to  the  crop  destruction  pro- 
gram and  a  phase-out  of  the  defoliation  pro- 
gram. The  momentum  at  this  sequence  of 
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moves  has  eontrlboted  aignlficantly  to  in- 
tematlcaial  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on 
prohibiting  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
Much  of  this  momentum  will  be  threatened 
should  the  President  be  unable  to  obtam 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  or  if  the 
ratification  should  be  obtained  with  un- 
derstandings or  interpretations  which  would 
bring  the  United  Statee  into  dispute  with 
many  of  the  nations  already  partlea  to  the 
Protocol. 

IronlcaUy  the  United  States  first  proposed 
the  Geneva  Protocol  in  192S  and  now  stands 
as  the  only  major  nation  which  is  not  a 
party  to  it.  The  substantive  provisions  of 
the  Protocol  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  msterlals  or  devices,  has  been  Justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civUlsed  world;  and 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  In  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties; 
and 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  binding  alike  conscience  and  the 
practice  of  nations: 

Declare: 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such  use,  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  use 
of  bactCTlologlcal  methods  of  warfare  and 
agree  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  declaration. 

The  Protocol  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  in  1926.  After  exten- 
sive lobbying  by  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical 
Service,  chemical  manufacturers  and  veter- 
ans' organisations  and  others,  it  was  side- 
tracked and  never  brought  to  a  vote.  It  was 
rettirned  to  the  President  as  part  of  a  house- 
cleaning  effort  during  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration many  years  later.  No  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  until  it  was  reeubmitted  to 
the  Senate  by  President  Nixon. 

n 

Although  much  could  be  said  about  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  Protocol,  the  his- 
tory of  negotiations  Indicates  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  a  definitive  legal  conclu- 
sion. Therefore.  It  seems  more  important  to 
evaluate  the  alternative  understandings  on 
the  basis  of  their  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  following  components  of 
U.S.  interests  must  be  considered:  the  mili- 
tary consequences  of  alternative  policies, 
both  now  and  in  the  future;  the  impact  of 
the  current  understanding  on  the  intrinsic 
strength  of  the  Protocol  as  an  arms-control 
mechanism;  the  Impact  of  the  current  un- 
derstanding on  other  U.S.  policies  and  ob- 
jectives; and  finally.  bu;t  most  significantly, 
the  ethical  and  moral  considerations. 

Despite  the  American  tise  of  tear  gas  in 
metnam  since  1964  there  has  been  no  syste- 
matic study  of  its  utility  in  that  country. 
(President  Nixon  recently  ordered  such  a 
study  but  results  are  not  expected  until 
early  1972.)  Almost  all  the  data  presented 
on  the  subject,  both  pro  and  con.  have 
been  anecdotal,  and  in  Vietnam  anecdotal 
information  can  be  found  to  support  or  re- 
fute almost  any  contention.  Clearly,  in  some 
circumstances,  tear  gas  has  proven  to  be 
operationally  effective.  Military  commanders 
have  noted  that  the  use  of  tear  gas  had 
some  beneficial  effects  initially,  but  has  had 
less  effect  as  enemy  forces  have  becrane 
increasingly  familiar  with  the  tactic.  Tear  gas 
cannot  l>e  used  effectively  against  disciplined 
armies  provided  with  gas  masks  except  wlien 
surprise  plays  an  important  role.  Masks  in  use 
by  the  National  IJl>eratlon  Front  (NLF)  in 
South  Vietnam  Include  the  Soviet  Shiem 
mask,  a  Chinese  mask  and  various  field  ex- 
pedients. It  la  well  within  the  logistical  capa- 


blUty  of  the  NLF  and  North  Vietnamese 
Army  (NVA)  to  provide  masks,  and  recently, 
according  to  one  UJB.  militazy  ccxnmandar  in 
the  Delta,  almost  all  maln-foroe  enemy 
troops  have  been  so  equipped.  Dtaplta  Its 
acknowledged  utility  In  some  dreumstances, 
the  use  of  tear  gas  in  Vietnam  has  recently 
decreased  to  only  a  smaU  percentage  of  the 
previous  rate. 

A  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  options  open  for  the  use  of  tear 
gas  and  herbicides  implies  that  these  weap(»is 
will  be  more  useful  to  the  United  States  than 
to  any  potential  enemy  in  future  wars.  Many 
military  experts  have  questioned  this  as- 
sumption. First,  in  view  of  the  superiority 
of  the  United  States  over  potential  enemies 
in  conventional  warfare  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  use  <^  tear  gas  or  herbicides  would 
markedly  change  any  balance  of  military 
power.  Second,  enemy  use  of  such  weapona 
against  the  United  SUtes  or  its  allies  might 
well  create  as  many  difficulties  for  the  umted 
States  as  its  own  use  would  Impose  on  the 
enrany. 

In  guerrilla  or  insurgency  warfare,  where 
the  United  Statee  would  most  likely  find  it- 
self in  the  semi -static  counter-guerrilla  role, 
gas  would  probably  be  a  tactical  asset  to  the 
guerrilla  because  of  his  greater  mobility  and 
lesser  vulnerability  to  surprise.  Gas  has  con- 
siderable potential  for  use  in  situations 
where  a  guerrilla  force  surprises  and  ait- 
tempts  to  overrun  a  fixed  defensive  posi- 
tion. Tear  gas  was  used  tor  this  purpoee  in 
a  recent  successful  attack  on  a  U.S.  fire  sup- 
port base  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  unlikely  that  it 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  major  power 
confrontations  or  large-scale  conventional 
wars.  Certainly  American  use  of  gas  would 
be  precluded  altogether  if  allied  nations  in- 
terpreted the  Protocol  to  prohibit  such  use. 

Chemical  herbicides  are  used  in  war  for 
defoliation  and  for  crop  destruction.  Defolia- 
tion is  used  to  facilitate  observation  of  enemy 
troop  movements  and  to  deny  areas  to  such 
troops.  In  cases  of  defoliation  for  observa- 
tion piuposes,  once  an  area  is  defoliated  and 
while  It  is  undergoing  regiilar  surveillance,  it 
is  vmllkely  that  the  enemy  will  use  it.  There 
are  frequently  many  alternative  routes  by 
which  guMTlllas  or  other  forces  can  reach 
most  destinations,  particularly  in  a  country 
like  South  Vietnam.  The  defoliation  of  one 
area  merely  forces  the  enemy  to  change  his 
habits  of  movement,  at  most  a  logistical  in- 
convenience. The  use  of  defoliation  for  area 
denial  has  been  more  effective.  An  example 
can  be  found  in  the  extensive  defoliation  of 
the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone,  south  of  Saigon. 
Here  the  defoliation  program  destroyed  most 
of  the  mangrove  forest  in  the  area,  effectively 
denying  its  use  to  large  enemy  units.  The 
area,  however,  remains  partially  under  the 
control  of  smaller  enemy  units. 

Although  defoliants  have  been  used  to 
clear  roadsides,  their  effectiveness  for  this 
purpose  has  been  disputed  by  many  military 
commanders  who  have  argued  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  Rome  Plows  and  other  methods. 
Evidence  from  enemy  documents  indicates 
that  the  primary  concern  of  the  Vietcong 
with  respeot  to  the  defoliation  program  deals 
with  the  effects  the  defoliant  might  have 
had  on  personal  health,  not  on  strategic 
considerati<Mis. 

Herbicides  have  also  been  xised  in  the  crop 
destruction  program,  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  least  effective  U.S.  program  in  the 
war.  Long  after  food  denial  ceased  to  be  a 
serious  strategic  objective  the  crop  destruc- 
tion program  continued.  The  generally  effec- 
tive logistical  structure  of  the  Vietcong  made 
efforts  to  control  rice  production  and  dis- 
tribution ineffective. 

Neither  the  crop  destruction  program  nor 
the  defoliation  program  was  anything  but 
a  liability  to  pacification.  Surveys  conducted 
by  local  interview  teams  demonstrated  that 
the  use  of  defoliants  was  a  matter  of  major 


concern  to  South  Vletnsmsss  peasants.  A 
wide  vailety  of  real  or  Imagtnwl  Ula  were 
gensraUy  attrtbuted  to  their  use.  AoddesiU 
involving  defoliants  were  not  unusual  and 
the  bureauermtie  procedure  of  the  Vietnamese 
government  in  settling  clidms  was  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  proUems  when  they  arose. 
In  short,  the  use  of  tierblcides  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  carried  with  it  aeverml  negative  con- 
sequences which  significantly  outweigh  their 
limited  utiUty.  This  factor  as  much  as  any 
other  led  to  the  Administration's  decision 
which  earlier  this  year  to  discontinue  the 
crop  destruction  program  and  to  phase  out 
the  defoliation  program. 

While  the  effectiveness  of  tear  gas  and 
herbicides  in  advancing  UJ9.  obJecUves  in 
South  Vietnam  may  be  open  to  further  de- 
bate, it  seems  certain  that  neither  chem- 
ical has  played  a  major  role  In  the  war. 
Clearly  the  military  need  for  the  use  of  these 
agents  in  South  Vietnam  is  not,  in  itself, 
sufficient  JustificaUon  for  the  U.S.  position 
on  the  Geneva  Protocol.  This  becomes  in- 
creasingly true  with  each  withdrawal  of 
ground  combat  forces  and  the  resulting  de- 
cline in  tear  gas  use. 
zn 

The  strength  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  an 
arms-control  mechanism  depends  largely  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  parties  to  the  Pro- 
tocol agree  on  the  nature  of  its  proliibltlona, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  prohibitions  can 
be  clearly  defined.  In  December  1969  a  reso- 
lution in  the  United  NaUons  General  Assem- 
bly, designed  to  include  both  tear  gas  and 
herbicide  use  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  passed  by  an  80  to  three 
margin  with  36  abstentions.  (Port\igal  Joined 
the  United  States  and  Australia  in  voting 
against  the  resolution  probably  because  of 
Portugal's  use  of  herbicides  for  crop  destruc- 
tion and  defoIiaUon  in  Angola.)  There  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  where  the  majority  of 
nations  stand  on  this  issue.  If  the  United 
States  ratifies  the  Protocol  with  the  pres- 
ent understanding,  the  socialist  nations,  the 
majority  of  neutrals,  and  a  sizable  number 
of  allies  will  not  agree  with  the  American 
position.  However,  if  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  in  interpreting  the  Proto- 
col to  include  the  prohibition  of  these  chem- 
ical agents  there  is  nb  doubt  that  a  near 
unanimity  of  opinion  could  be  obtained.  This 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Protocol. 

In  the  interest  of  making  intemaUonal 
agreements  enforceable,  boundaries,  prohi- 
bitions and  limitations  must  be  easily  de- 
finable and  conform  as  much  as  passible  to 
natural  dividing  points.  For  this  reason  it 
has  proven  most  desirable  for  intematicHial 
boundaries  to  be  along  rivers,  mountain 
peaks,  even  clearly  defined  international  geo- 
desic lines,  etc.  When  this  iwinciple  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pr<*»lbition  of  gas  in  warfare, 
it  dictates  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  at  a 
clearly  definable  point  on  the  scale  between 
"no  gas"  use  and  "total  gas"  use.  It  is  argued 
by  some  proponents  of  the  nonlnclusive  Pro- 
toctA  interpretation  that  the  distinction 
between  the  use  of  lethal  gas  and  riot- 
control  agents  in  warfare  is  a  sufficiently 
clear  distinction  to  allow  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  understand  and  abide  by  it. 

This,  however,  is  a  dubious  proposition. 
First,  it  must  be  tinderstood  that  ttiere  is 
no  agent  which  can  be  used  in  war  with 
military  effects  which  is  nonlethal  tinder  all 
circtmistances.  Even  the  highly  perfected 
tear  gas,  CS,  tised  by  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam,  can  be  lethal  where  the  vic- 
tim is  very  old,  very  ill,  or  unable  to  escape 
the  immediate  area.  While  mortalities  are 
very  rare  with  the  tise  of  CS.  there  U  no 
assurance  that  an  enemy  will  necessarily  use 
this  form  of  tear  gas.  Therefore,  some  agree- 
ment would  have  to  be  reached  on  the  exact 
degree  of  lethality  whl«di  would  be  permitted. 
If.  in  fact,  an  agreement  could  be  reached, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  d«tennln* 
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■Ml  k7  prcpomnts  of 
the  VA  imwimftiuu  IB  bMed  oo  tbe  "do- 
mestte-vaa"  crttartim:  Omt  bio*  tt^tt  tbe 
Protoeol  ahtnM  not  prtthflMt  for  um  In  war 
ebeodMl  ■<{— U  vtHflh  ai*  ootnmonly  tiaed 
In  ttBB  of  p«n».  DooMBtloany,  taw  gu  U 
UMd  for  fllTfl  tew  •nfare«iB0Bt  and  bwU- 
ddea  an  tnad  for  aerlndtim.  TlUa  arfu- 
mest  baa  baen  wWMy  oaad  but  It  breaka 
down  vbati  «•  ciwaHar  tbat  tfaa  naa  of  tbaaa 
cbemlcals  In  tima  of  paaoa  la  qmta  dUTarant 
tbaa  It  IB  during  war.  Nowliera  In  paaoatima 
la  taar  gaa  uaad  UMUraotty  aa  a  maaaa  of  In- 
flleUnc  latkal  eaauattlaa.  Harbtddaa  ara  not 
laad  for  crap  daaluMJltou  or  ayatwinatlo  f oraat 
«BfalUtaeii  in  tiMir  normal  dranaaUe  ap- 
pllcaMopa.  In  Vtetnam.  taar  gaa  la  daUrarad 
by  mortaa,  artOlwy.  hallumHaia.  llxad-wtng 
•Inrtft  and  macbairtwa  blowen,  nana  ol 
la  uaad  In  domaaUe  appllcatlopa.  In 
bava  baan  uaad  to  kUl 
aropa;  In  dnmawtic  uaa  tba  porpoae  u  to  klU 
weeda  In  ordar  to  grow  cropa. 

Protdama  aaaocUtad  wltb  a  laaa  than  com- 
prabanalTa  definition  of  gas  reatrtctlona  can 
ba  aaen  by  eonalderlng  tba  dUBcuItlea  of  tba 
UA  OonmmBnt  In  Its  attempt  to  enforce 
a  taar  gaa  poUcy  In  Vietnam.  Tbe  public  out- 
ciy  over  tbe  uae  of  tear  gas  In  MarCb  1965 
lad  to  a  tempcMiuT  ban  on  tbe  uae  of  aueb 
agenta  In  South  Vietnam.  The  weapons  were 
not  removed  from  the  field,  however,  and  it 
waa  only  a  abort  time  before  the  use  of  gas 
began  acaln.  When  the  policy  review  on  the 
matter  waa  undertaken  the  same  year,  the 
State  Department  agreed  that  gas  could  be 
used  In  Vietnam  If  Its  use  was  confined  to 
criteria  set  by  Secretary  Roak.  In  a  news 
oonfemioa  on  March  23,  196S.  the  Secretary 
atatad:  "Tliaaa  weapons  will  be  used  only  in 
tboaa  altuatlona  mvoinng  riot  control  or  In 
tboae  altuatlooa  analogoua  to  riot  control." 
MBltary  CKpadlency  eroded  the  restrictions. 
bowever,  and  tbe  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of 
tear  gas  was  a  failure.  The  "riot-control" 
crltarloa  was  IneffectlTe  because  it  was  am- 
blgooua.  Just  aa  effcvts  to  limit  the  use  of 
t«ar  gas  at  other  than  the  "no  tear  gas"  level 
brtAe  down  under  the  strain  of  combat,  ao, 
too,  win  the  efforta  to  limit  gas  as  a  whole 
be  severely  strained  under  anything  but  the 
"no  gas"  Interpretation.  As  Tbomaa  Schelllng 
notea  In  ~Tbe  Strategy  of  Conflict":  "  'Some 
gaa*  ralaea  oomplleatad  questions  of  bow 
much,  where,  under  what  drcumstanoea:  "no 
gas*  is  simple  and  xuiamblguoua  .  .  .  there  Is 
a  slmpUclty  to  "no  gas'  that  makes  it  almost 
uniquely  a  focus  for  agreement." 

Wblla  tba  potential  for  eecalatlon  of  gas 
warfare  la  aaaentlally  quallUtlva.  tbe  poten- 
tial for  eecalatlon  of  berbldde  uae  la  quanti- 
tative. In  South  Vietnam  the  United  Statea 
has  perfected  the  uaa  of  herblddea  aa  antl- 
erop  aganu  to  a  suiBclentty  high  level  tbat 
furibar  quaUtaUve  efforta  would  not  aeem 
neoaaaaiT.  The  techniquea  used  In  South 
Vietnam  to  deatroy  large  quanuties  of  crops 
can  be  uaad  by  other  natlona  on  almost  any 
acale,  Includlag  tba  eyatematic  destruction  of 
a  naUon'a  food  production  capability.  HeTbl- 
eidaa  ara  uaad  and  manufactured  for  agrlctil- 
tural  pwrpoaaa  In  many  oountrlea  of  the 
world.  It  la  wall  within  tbe  economic  and 
technical  capability  of  almost  any  nation  to 
produce  chemical  herbtcldea  as  Instruments 
of  war,  and  to  deralop  metboda  for  delivering 
them.  Using  almple  crop-dusting  aircraft  or 
converted  mllltanr  aircraft,  a  smaU  nation 
can  create  anomraua  devasUtlon  in  an  op- 
posing oonntry  at  a  fraction  of  tba  coat  of 
other  maas  destruction  techniquea  (except 
parbapa  baetarlologlaal  waifara).  Without 
beneAt  at  "no  avt  iva"  tabooa  soeta  aa  tboaa 
aasodatad  wtMi  tba  saa  of  nuelaaf  wai 
it  la  dlflealt  la  dlstlacnMi  a  larcl  at 


aa  of  batMoldaa  ralaas  Impcttant  «&- 
vtaxuBautal  qweatlona.  Doaa  the  UUtad 
Stataa  wlab  to  ba  tdsMtlliad  with  a  program 
wbleli  oan  ao  drastleally  afltot  envlroomantal 
batennaa  wbara  it  ia  naed?  Some  of  tba  forsata 
of  Sooth  VlatiBam  have  baan  aarlootfy  dam- 
aged by  the  uae  of  berblcldaa.  Ovar  large 
araaa.  tba  dead  traea  are  quickly  nplaoad  by 
bamboo,  making  refcraatatlon  dlAenlt.  The 
barbtcida-traatad  mangi«yva  foraata  of  the 
Bong  Sat  Special  Zona  and  otbar  areas  have 
baen  coa^]letely  destroyed.  Many  adantlats 
have  erpreaaed  concern  over  tba  pnaalbla  ef- 
fects of  herblddea  on  humans.  Ilia  prln- 
dpal  military  herbicide.  Agent  Orange,  was 
banned  trcnx  further  uae  in  1970  due  to  pre- 
liminary evidence  of  the  poeslbiUty  that  It 
produced  btrtb  deCecU  after  It  bad  baan  uaed 
extaoalvely  In  Vietnam.  Of  the  two  remaining 
aganu  uaed  there  today,  neither  la  allowed 
for  general  agrleoltural  use  in  tbe  TTnlted 
States  because  of  poaalble  environmental  and 
toxic  effects.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
Statea  is  experiencing  a  growlr^  environ- 
mental eonsctousneas  and  can  ba  expected  to 
embark  on  a  campaign  for  worldwide  atten- 
tion to  envlroamental  prohisms.  tba  extan- 
aloa  of  a  policy  allowing  syatamatlc  environ- 
mental deatruotlon  Is  both  Inconsistent  and 
counterproductive. 

IV 

Ethical  arguments  have  been  advanced  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  Protocol  lasue.  Proponenu 
of  Uie  Administration's  understanding  have 
argued  that  tear  gas  la  baalcally  a  humaiU- 
tarlan  weapon  which  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited for  uae  in  war.  In  most  domestic 
cases  tear  gas  Is  uaed  by  police  because  tbe 
offensee  committed  do  not  warrant  the  uae 
of  potentlaay  lethal  weapons.  Tbe  Geneva 
Protocol  by  any  interpretation  would  not 
Umlt  tbe  use  of  tear  gaa  In  normal  police 
aetlvltlea,  even  within  a  ooimtry  at  war.  At 
the  time  of  the  policy  debatea  on  the  tear 
gas  Issue,  many  felt  that  there  were  some 
unique  bumanlarlan  aj^lications  possible  in 
war.  It  was  argued  tbat  In  caaea  where  dvU- 
lans  were  being  uaad  aa  a  screen  by  tbe  ene- 
my, tear  gaa  could  Inoapadtata  an  partlea 
Involved,  allowing  time  for  separation  and 
Identification.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that 
tear  gas  could  be  used  to  capture  prisoners 
from  tunnel  compleaaa  or  caves.  It  was  these 
bumanltanan  uass  of  tear  gaa  which  formed 
tbe  moat  compelling  arguaaents  in  tbe  inter- 
agency debate  In  19«5.  leading  to  Secretary 
Rusk's  declaration  that  year. 

Tbe  poUclea  of  1985,  bowever.  have  not 
proven  realistic.  Unfortunately,  tbe  use  of 
tear  gas  in  Vietnam  baa  demonstrated  oon- 
clualvely  that  rather  than  being  a  humani- 
tarian we^Mn  of  warfare,  tear  gas  ia  most 
frequently  uaed  aa  a  conventional  military 
weapon  to  bring  about  Indirect  lethal  affects. 
Slnoa  the  Rusk  atatemsnt  In  1985  tbe  use  of 
tar  gaa^ln  rlot-controi  altuatlons  and  In  alt- 
uatlona analogooa  to  not  control  baa  repre- 
aentad  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  uae. 

Ilia  use  of  berblcldaa  to  destroy  crops  also 
Involves  highly  significant  ethical  ooiwlder- 
atlona.  In  tbe  courae  of  Inveatigatlona  of  the 
program  In  Saigon  and  In  the  provlnoaa  of 
Vietnam.  I  foimd  that  the  program  waa  hav- 
ing much  more  profound  effecta  on  dvlllan 
noncombatanta  than  on  the  enemy.  Kval  na- 
tions aponaorad  by  a  number  of  official  and 
unnfllclal  agandaa  bava  aa  concluded  that  a 
very  high  percentage  of  aU  tbe  food  destroyed 
nndsr  the  crop  destruction  program  had  been 
deatlnad  for  dvlllan,  not  military,  use.  The 
program  had  Ita  greateat  effecta  on  the 
enemy-oontroUad  dvlllan  popuUtlons  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  South  Vletnana.  In  Viet- 
nam tbe  crop  deetmotlon  program  created 
widespread  mlaary  and  many  refugees. 

It  must  be  aakad  whaCbar  such  a  poltey 
doea  not  Tkttete  tbe  natlon'a  basic  aCbleal 
staadarda.  X  baUeva  it  la  a  fair  aawimptton 


tba*  tlia  aattoaal  sewmtj  la  not  otdf  In- 
volvad  wtth  pbialpal  aacwtty  bok  also  am- 
bsaess  tba  damootatla  and  atblcal  eonoapta 
which  form  the  baale  rataon  d'etre  of  tbe 
nation.  It  la  la^Mrtant  tbat  the  tacUea  uwd 
by  tlie  natloa  to  prassivs  Its  security  not 
coma  Into  conflict  wltti  tbe  baalc  conoepta 
which  thaee  taetica  aeek  to  eecura.  It  la  con- 
trary to  the  broader  maanlags  of  tbe  VS. 
naUnnal  purpoae  to  perpetuate  tbe  uae  of 
tactlca  such  as  crop  destruction  in  warfare. 

It  Is  Important  that  tbe  future  of  the 
Oeneva  Ptotoool  not  be  aolely  depexMlent  on 
the  complex  arguments  relating  to  the  Im- 
mediate national  interest.  At  this  time,  ntore 
so  than  at  any  other,  the  United  Statea  la  In 
a  position  in  which  it  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  of  »»»«»«h»m1  Historically 
this  era  wiu  be  Judged  according  to  Its  ability 
to  advance  its  technological  capabiUUea  for 
growth  and  development  and  to  retard  or 
restrict  these  same  abilities  for  destniotlon. 
The  Oeneva  Protocol  of  1926  was  a  relatively 
amaa  effort  to  achieve  these  objectives,  but 
It  was  an  important  one.  In  this  spirit  the 
United  SUtes  has  recenUy  taken  tbe  lead  In 
efforta  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  propose  negotiations  which 
could  lead  to  arms  limitations,  and  to  take 
a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  biological 
and  lethal  chemical  wei^wns.  It  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  this  historical  trend  tbat  the  pres- 
ent Administration  must  decide  tbe  fate  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol.  The  altematlvea  facing 
the  President  are  dear.  If  tbe  current  U.8. 
understanding  la  reversed  or  modified  to  In- 
clude prohibitions  against  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cide use  or  if  a  concrete  means  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  whereby  the  issue  might 
be  resolved  among  the  parties,  the  Protocol 
would  likely  move  to  prompt  Senate  ratifi- 
cation. If  not,  there  is  little  likelihood  tbat 
the  Protocol  will  be  ratified  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  In  w^ng  Its  decision 
the  Administration  must  balance  short-term 
military  expediency  against  the  long-term 
objective  of  prohibiting  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

In  recognition  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  eroding  the  meamng  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, and  In  recognition  of  the  rapidly  de- 
creasing requirements  for  chemical  herbi- 
ddes  and  tear  gas  in  South  Vietnam,  there 
Is  little  question  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  now  strive  to  obtain  a  unanimous 
InterpreUUon  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  to 
prohibit  the  use  In  war  of  all  gasca,  bacterio- 
logical weapons  and  herbiddes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  155 — AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED RELATINO  TO  INVE8TI- 
OATION  OP  MATTERS  PERTAIN- 
mo  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

li«r.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Rks.  155 
Reaolved,  That  Section  6  of  S.  Res.  33. 
Ninety-second  Oongreaa,  First  Session,  agreed 
to  March  1,  1971  (authorlxing  a  con4>lete 
study  of  any  and  aa  matters  pertaining  to 
oonaUtuUonal  rlghU) .  la  hereby  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "«280.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "#290.000". 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
36— SUBBOSSION  ON  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  FORTHCOMING 
VISIT  TO  CHINA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.) 


My  23,  1971 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Thursday,  July  15,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  to  the  Nation 
that  an  invitation  had  been  extended  to 
him  to  visit  China  sometime  before  May 
1972. 

The  invitation  followed  his  initiative  in 
sending  his  personal  adviser  in  national 
security  affairs,  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger, 
quietly  to  Pelting  to  discuss  questitms  of 
Sino-United  States  relations. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  par- 
ticular announcement  caught  me  as  it 
did  many  others,  by  complete  surprise.  In 
retrospect,  however,  it  is  a  development 
which  follows  logically  from  the  course 
which  the  President  has  been  pursuing, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  since  February 
1969.  It  Is  not  unrelated  to  the  progres- 
sive drawdown  of  U.S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. Nor  is  it  unrelated  to  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine of  a  lowered  military  profile  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  It  is,  moreover,  in  a  di- 
rect line  of  policy  descent  with  the  easing 
of  trade  and  travel  restrictions  with  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  which  has 
taken  place  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

This  unprecedented  diplomatic  initia- 
tive Is,  however,  an  enormous  advance 
over  these  other  measures.  This  Journey 
for  peace,  as  the  President  has  termed  it, 
constitutes  a  quantum  leap  forward  in 
the  Nations  diplomacy.  It  is  an  initiative 
which  should  not  only  be  applauded,  in 
my  judgment,  but  support  for  it  should 
be  imderscored  by  an  articulation  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  Congress. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader 
and  myself,  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  ask  that  it  be  read  and  remain 
at  the  desk  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution,  as  follows: 

S.   Con.   Rxs.  36 

JUsolvtd  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  and  Is  hereby 
commended  for  his  outsUndlng  initiative  in 
furtherance  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  world  peace  by  deciding  to 
tindertake  "a  Journey  for  peace"  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Resolved,  further,  by  the  Senate  (.the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring).  That 
tbe  Congress  offer  and  does  hereby  offer  lU 
fua  faith  and  support  to  the  President  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  his  Journey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  36)  will  be  received  and 
will  Ue  at  the  desk. 

(The  concurrent  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  initiating  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, in  which  I  am  glad  to  Join. 

I  feel  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate— 
perhaps  all  the  Senate — on  reading  the 
concurrent  resolution  will  wish  to  com- 
mend the  President  on  a  most  important 
foreign  policy  decision,  one  which  offers 


a  hope  for  peace.  T^e  hope  la  there. 
While  there  are  risks,  the  hope  is  good, 
and  we  should  wish  the  President  every 
success  on  this  most  important  venture 
of  his  entire  term  of  office. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

BEN  ATX  aXaOLirnON  14S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ton»«y.  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  145,  urging  the  Voice  of 
America  to  broadcast  in  Yiddish  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 


EMEROENCrr  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT— AJilENDMENT 

AMXNOMXNT   NO.    33S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mi.  boller  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2308)  to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises. 


THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACTT  OP  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDMKKT   NO.    SSI 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  382.  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  pending  consideration  of  S.  382  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for 
a  provision  already  included  in  S.  382 
which  vrould  prohibit  the  extension  of 
unsecured  credit,  by  certain  federally 
regulated  industries,  to  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  This  revised  language  takes 
into  account  the  additional  technical 
advice  and  assistance  provided  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

As  rewritten,  my  amendment  would 
still  forbid  the  granting  of  unsecured 
credit  to  candidates  by  certain  industries. 
But  it  would  permit  normal  credit  card 
transactions  so  long  as  routine  safe- 
guards are  in  accompaniment.  Further- 
more, to  avoid  placing  the  full  burden  of 
compliance  on  the  business,  the  candi- 
date would  be  required  to  identify  him- 
self as  such  before  engaging  in  a  trans- 
action. And  in  order  to  allow  for  some 
degree  of  flexibility,  the  independent 
agencies  involved  here  would  be  em- 
powered to  promulgate  additional  regu- 
lations, witliin  90  days,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  Finally, 
reports  of  the  transactions  would  hence- 
forth be  contained  in  the  reports  of  the 


candidate,  which  are  already  required 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  382. 

While  existing  law  forbids  corporations 
f  mn  making  loans  or  advances  to  a  can- 
didate in  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  Federal  office,  that  provision  has  not 
generally  been  interpreted  to  preclude 
the  extension  of  credit  by  an  air  carrier, 
for  example,  to  a  passenger  or  by  a  com- 
munications business  to  a  subscriber. 
However,  the  practical  effect  of  such  ex- 
tensions of  credit  is  to  create  a  debt.  If 
the  candidate  charges  communications 
or  transiMrtation  services  used  in  his 
campaign  and  fails  to  pay  the  bill,  he 
has,  in  effect  received  an  involuntary 
campaign  contribution.  The  purpose  of 
the  prohibiti<m  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment is  to  insure  that  certain  regulated 
business  will  not  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  unlawfully,  unavoidably,  and  unin- 
tentionally subsidizing  political  cam- 
paign expenses. 

This  revised  amendment  represents  a 
significant  technical  improvement  over 
the  amendment  originally  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  Further  background 
on  the  amendment  itself  is  provided  tn 
my  additional  views  on  pages  109  through 
113  of  Senate  Report  No.  92-229.  In  those 
views,  I  deemed  "absolutely  essential  the 
retention  of  this  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  octension  of  unsecured  credit  to 
political  candidates."  Information  which 
has  been  collected  at  my  request  now 
more  than  Justifies  that  comment. 

Specifically,  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  a  complete  account- 
ing of  Ul  outstanding  debts  and  negoti- 
ated settlements  associated  with  certain 
federal^  regulated  businesses  in  the 
course  of  past  political  campaigns.  The 
compilation  of  data  Is  nearly  complete 
and  it  reveals  what  I  consider  to  be 
clearly  and  totally  unacceptable  cam- 
paign practices  by  both  pc^tical  parties, 
not  to  mention  the  Federal  common  car- 
riers themselves. 

The  InformatioQ  compiled  apeaks  for 
itself— over  $2.1  million  in  outstanding 
airline  bills  and  nearly  $400,000  in  out- 
standing telephone  bills.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  political  candidates 
adhered  to  the  fiscal  responsiUlity  and 
accountability  standards  which  we  set 
for  others,  be  it  the  Pentagon  or  the 
Penn  Central. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that  this 
amendment  is  not  necessary — that  these 
businesses  are  fully  capable  of  handling 
their  own  transactions.  To  hold  such  an 
opinion  is  to  be  completely  unaware  of 
the  realities.  Let  us  look  at  the  problem 
as  outlined  by  the  General  Tel^hone  k 
Electronics  Corp.,  the  Nation's  second 
largest  telephone  service  with  companies 
operating  in  34  States.  In  his  July  2, 1971, 
letter  to  me,  the  corporation's  executive 
vice  president  for  tdephone  operations, 
James  J.  Clerkln,  Jr.  said: 

The  GTE  (^>erating  companies  support  in 
principle  the  requirement  of  Section  208 
that  the  charges  for  telephone  service  ren- 
dwed  candidates  be  fully  secured.  As  you 
are  aware  from  sutlstica  recently  funUshed 
the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commission, 
the  telephone  carriers  have  suffered  flnanrlai 
losses  In  recent  years  on  account  of  unool- 
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leotUde  debU  do*  tlM  ourtea  Crom  poUtleal 
commme— ■  W«  •((*•  tbt  regnlatwl  ear- 
rl«n  ahould  b*  protoeted  sgatiMt  InTtdun- 
Xmry  flnanelng  oT  poUtleal  eampalgiu. 

The  bade  proMam  h««  artoM  tram  tb*  In- 
•bUity  of  tba  cairlan  to  obtain  raflletanUy 
large  adTaao*  dapoctts  from  poUtleal  eoatotn- 
•n.  In  aettlnc  th«  amount  of  adrance  de- 
poelta  In  tba  pact,  the  carrlera  have  been 
aerloualy  banrtl  rapped  by  the  difflcnltlea  In 
Justifying  depoetta  sufficient  to  cover  an 
charges  to  be  Incurred  In  the  future  by  aueh 
poUtleal  cueloiBOTa,  while  remaining  with- 
in the  lliBlta  of  Section  a03  (a)  of  the  Oom- 
mimlcattopa  Act  at  1934,  47  U.S.C.  Section 
MS  (a) ,  which  In  general  prohlblta  unjust  or 
onreaaonabie  discrimination  among  cus- 
tomera. 

Pr(qx>aed  Section  306  would  make  clear 
ttiat  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  obtain  full 
■ecunty  In  advance  for  communlcatlona 
cfhargea  to  be  Incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of 
poUtleal  candldatea. 

It  is  ixnpmtant  to  note  again,  for  addi- 
tional emphasis,  tbat  current  Federal 
CommunlcatioDS  Commission  law  f  orUds 
*unjust  or  unreasonable  discrimination" 
or  "undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
dlsadTEntages"  in  "charges,  practices, 
classiflcatlons,  regulations,  facilities,  or 
aenrlces  for  or  in  connection  with  like 
communication  service." 

The  Justice  Department  has  ampli- 
fied further,  and  supported,  the  need  for 
this  amendment.  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney Oeneral  Wallace  H.  Johnson,  in 
a  letter  to  me  on  July  2.  1971,  said: 

Existing  law  prohlblta  oorporatlons  from 
making,  and  randtdatee,  committee*  or  oth- 
ers from  accepting  loans,  adTances  or  other 
eontrlbutloas  in  eminectlon  with  campaigns 
for  namtnaOaa  or  eleetlon  to  Federal  oOoe 
(18  U.&G.  nO) .  TUs  proTlskm  has  nersr  been 
coostraed.  bowwrar,  to  prohibit  the  fumUh- 
ing  of  goods  or  servleas  on  personal  credit 
tn  the  normal  oouias  of  bualneaa. 

When  alrUnea.  telephone  compcmtes  and 
other  regulated  buslXMases  extend  credit  for 
■unices  rendered  to  a  candidate  in  connee- 
tlon  with  his  eampaign,  the  tnnaaction  la 
vary  BlmUar  to  a  loan  of  money.  If  the  debt 
created  by  the  extension  of  credit  is  not 
paid,  the  practical  effect  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  cash  cam  pal  gn  contribution.  According- 
ly, the  amendments  are  consistent  with  both 
azlstlng  law  and  the  purposes  of  8.  S82. 

Interstate  Conunorce  Commission 
CSiaiiman  Oeorge  Staffcu-d  lias  offered 
his  TlewB  aa.  the  amendment  In  a  July 
16, 1971.  letter  to  me.  Chairman  Staffnrd 
wrote: 

nUs  amendment  would  reinforce  the  In- 
terstate Oommeroe  Act  and  past  Commission 
rullnsi  on  the  extension  of  credit.  Section 
S22  (c)  of  the  Act  prohlbiu  carriers  from 
knowingly  and  willfully  permitting  any  per- 
son to  obtain  transportation  subject  to  the 
Act  for  lees  than  the  appUcable  rate.  If 
a  earrlar  flcaudalenUy  tries  to  evade  the  re- 
quirements at  this  section.  It  can  be  fined 
up  to  WM  tat  an  initial  offense  and  up  to 
$2,000  for  subsequent  offenaes.  The  Code 
of  Federal  Begwiatlona  prescribes  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  days  that  a  carrier  may 
extend  credit  (see  49  CFB  1330-1324).  This 
Commission  has  stated  that  the  extension  of 
credit  to  shippers  Is  me  excqitlon  and  not 
ttie  rule,  and  carriers  must  not  extend  cred- 
it as  a  matter  of  ooorse  but  only  when  ss- 
■ured  of  paynent.  Ttte  Commission  permtts 
oarrtecs  to  eirtead  orsdlt  only  whea  aesurad 
of  payraeat.  and  ttutt  is  the  main  object  at 
the  aixieudiueiil  under  cons!  der  atlon. 


Mr.  Preddeat.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcosd  sev- 
eral documents  relating  to  the  indebted- 
ness of  political  can<Mdatee  to  certain 
federally  regulated  budneases.  and  the 
amendment  I  have  Just  submitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordo^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

UMinD  UnUTBB,  iMC, 

JToaasa  Oit^.  Mo..  Jvly  1. 1971. 
Mr.  Ksi.i.T  E.  ChUFRTH, 

Chief,  Domestic  Rates  Division  for  Chief, 
Comynon  Carrier  Bureau,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  WaAinfftan, 
D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Obitrtb:  Kncloaed  is  the  in- 
formation requested  In  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  letter  of  Biay  13,  1971  and  June  10. 
1071  insofar  as  we  are  able  to  conq>ly. 

Our  records  are  not  In  form  needed  for 
expedient  retrieval  of  this  Information  as 
they  are  not  categorized  by  class  of  accoxmt. 
Therefore,  each  account  had  to  be  examined 
and  evaluated  to  determine  U  It  fell  within 
the  category  "campaign  debts"  (telephone 
service).  We  assume  that  this  term  (cam- 
paign debt)  is  intended  to  cover  bUla  for 
ttiephone  services  to  candidates  during  the 
campaign  period  which  were  not  paid  In  fnU. 

We  have  suppUed  the  requested  Informa- 
tion for  the  Oeneral  Election  in  the  years 
1988  and  1070  provided  that  the  candidate's 
name,  which  wUl  Include  such  accoimts  as 
Citizens  for ,  is  a  part  of  the  billed  ac- 
count. There  are  undoubtedly  accovmta  that 
the  very  name  shows  some  political  affiliation 
but  nothing  would  indicate  support  for  a 
particular  candidate.  Due  to  the  time  and 
cost  Involved  we  did  not  attempt  to  identify 
and  research  these  various  organizations  to 
determine  if  they  supported  local,  state,  or 
federal  candidates  and  what  candidates  if 
they  did  happen  to  fall  into  the  federal 
classification. 

It  would  be  an  Insurmountable  task  to 
provide  the  requested  Information  from  our 
records  for  primary  elections.  We  wlU  only  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  if  suppUed  with  a  list 
of  primary  candidates  by  year  for  each  of  our 
operating  territories.  The  information  we 
could  then  supply  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  for  Oeneral  Elections  aa  diacuaaed 
above. 

TTie  policies  of  the  United  Telephone  Sys- 
tem Companies  with  respect  to  bUling  and 
collection  procedures  of  poUtlcat  campaign 
bad  debts  are  not  different  than  any  other 
bad  debt.  When  delinquent  accounts  develop, 
service  Is  discontinued  In  accordance  with 
filed  tariffs  and  coUectlon  proced^ires  begin, 
^leclflc  administrative  procemires  vary 
slightly  from  one  United  Company  to  another 
but  each  company  makes  every  reasonaUe 
effort  to  coQeet  aU  amounts  due.  Where  the 
known  cost  of  collection  exceeds  the  passible 
recovery  the  ooUectlon  procedure  is  discon- 
tinued. 

This  Information  is  submitted  In  accord- 
ance  with  your  telephone  agreement  of 
Jime  23  to  extend  the  due  date  to  July  1. 
1971. 

Sincerely, 

FKAjrx  R.  VntTinu. 

POLITICAL  CAMMKN  DEBTS 


Uejtri  Tdyfcese  C«L  o*  Florids: 
nsil  mTAm.  lA  UN; 
MiecM  It  hdi;  nk.  II,  \sn..     m  2S     lU-TSMin 


IMt«dT«IMMaeC«Lfllla 
Mnwtdy    rifilai    t 
tare-TiMl  Wh,  fuM  13,  IM; 

written  off.  Fab.  13,  1969 IS.  42     317-«72-4«01 

Oo 1S.M     317-I72-4301 

Hnal  bi;  ie*y  7, 19G«: 

•rNtM  o«.  Nw.  13, 196* Vt.  26     a9-722-2171 

Wattac*  CaaJMiin  HwdquirtMs— 

rmtl  M.  hevT  19.  WST 

writtOT  off,  JuM  K,  190 131     219-244-6405 

McCirtliy    C«iDiNi|B    Headqoar- 

t«j-rin*l  biHJMira  II.  ISU; 

wiittai  •!.  Jstr  22,  U6<. U.  M     a»-244-76S 

Do  U.64     219-244-7627 

McCiithjr  Camptign  Hetdquart- 

•n-TiMl  Ml,  Jnm  2S,  1961: 

•rittM  •«,  July  11, 1966 Si  97     2U-267-2S96 

N««  Jtfsay  TaltphoM  Co.: 
New  icney  Nine  New  Cera. — 

Hr^  M.  Jww  5, 191*: 

wtitteneff,SMtCt»* 21.26     201-a27-6S79 

Unitad  TatepbmM  Co.  ol  Ohio: 
CWzons  lor  aabert  L  Ceciie— 

Final  M,  Nov.  6. 1961: 

written  o«,  Way^,  19*9 *S.t2     513-S92-196I 

l^nZVRS  VVT  HMVMI  MMZBNBMIHH^ 

Fiaal  bin  Ja«.*.197l: 

written  ol.  Fab.  19, 1971 20.47     S13-22M010 

United  Taleplieiia  Co.  w  Hm  Wast: 
Nabraskaa  ler  Haanedy— Badi 
nmovadMay  lS,196l:boik 

wiittan  off,  Apr.  S,  1969 110.35     30*-«32-6n4 

2.95     301-632-6312 


GTE  Snvicx  Cosr., 
WosTilnirton,  D.C.,  July  It,  1971. 
Re  9330. 
Mr.  BsN  Waplx, 

Secretary,  Federal  Communioatiom  Commis- 
sion, Washtngton,  DXJ. 

Dbab  Ms.  Sbcbstmit:  TIlIs  leUer  Is  being 
written  in  response  to  the  letters  from  the 
Chief.  Domestic  Rates  Division  of  the  Com- 
mission's Conunon  Carrier  Bureau,  dated 
May  24  and  July  7,  1971,  to  the  Executive 
Vice  President  and  Oeneral  Counsel  of  OTE 
Service  Oorporatlon.  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Brophy. 
Mr.  Brophy  Is  presently  out  of  the  country, 
and  I  am  responding  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Bropby's  letter  to  the  Commission  of  July  9. 
1971. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Commission  to 
furnish  on  behalf  of  the  OTE  telephone 
operating  companies  certain  Information 
concerning  uncontrollable  accounts.  Attach- 
ment No.  1  to  Mr.  Bx^hy's  letter  of  June  25, 
1071,  indicated  tbat  the  companies'  books  re- 
flected no  current  outstanding  debts  for  tele- 
phone service  incurred  by  Federal  candidates 
In  the  1068  and  1970  campaigns  and  further 
Indicated  that  election  unooUectlbles  for 
years  1968-70  aggregated  $78,189.78.  With 
reference  to  these  unooUectlbles,  Mr. 
Bropby's  letter  of  July  9  stated  that,  "al- 
though our  operating  telephone  companies 
have  written  off  as  uncollectible  the  cam- 
paign debts  referred  to  In  Item  3  of  that 
letter,  they  are  stlU  making  every  effort  to 
ooUect  the  unpaid  amounts." 

The  attachment  to  this  letter  lists  "in- 
formation by  billing  party  and  by  candidate 
for  aU  campaign  debts  for  telephone  service 
written  off  as  uncoUectlble  In  the  years  1968, 
1969  and  1970".  as  requested  In  the  July  7 
letter.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Service 
Corporation  to  confirm  from  company  rec- 
ords ths  aoctiracy  of  the  data  sulKnltted 
herewith,  although  coimsel  is  informed  that 
certain  cantenq>oraneous  records  regarding 
these   accotmts   are   no   longer   available. 

Certain  discrepancies  between  the  aggre- 
gate figures  submitted  on  June  26  and  the 
Itemized  figures  submitted  herewith  result 
from  deletion  of:  (1)  several  accounts  re- 
lating to  candidates  for  Stats  oOos  which 
wars  Included  in  the  original  fvmrllftf""' 
(U)  one  aoootmt  with  a  balance  of  lasa  than 
MM  dollar,  as  to  whl^  no  eoBflrmstlOB 
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attempted;  (Ui)  two  accounts  as  to  which 
payment  has  in  fact  been  received;  (iv)  one 
account  with  a  balance  of  $25.65  which  now 
appears  to  not  be  a  political  account;  and 
(V)  two  1968  accounts  with  balances  of  less 


than  $300  each  where  the  customer  be- 
lieves tbat  the  bills  bave  been  paid,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  reconcile  the  customer's 
accounts  and  the  companies'  accounts  in  the 
time  available. 


I  tnut  that  the  attachment  supplies  the 
additional  information   that  you  require. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WnxiAM  Maix>nb, 
Resident  Attorney. 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  DEBTS  OF  GENERAL  TaEPHONE  COMPANIES 


lacurredby 


Number 
accounts 


Amount    General  Telephone 
owed    Co.  ol— 


McCarOiy  for  President  Haadquartert 

Do 

Do 

Do „.----.. 

Hvinplirty  tor  PivsiovRt.. . — ..... — ...... 

Hawpbiey  Campatw  for  PraiMasL 

MaiUa CaMMitnbr  PretidaaU 

Huaiphray-MusEie 

Hsa^ay^MMMe^eiBM^ 

De. 

Do— .------"••-•-*-•-•••-•""-— •-•"- 

De 

De 

De.„ 

Humphrey-Muskle— Democrat  Headquarters 

Humpbrey-Muskie — Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Hampbrey-Muikie  Campaifrh— black 

Hamphrey-Muskie— Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee 

Do 

Humpbrey-Muskie— Venance  Coanty  Democratic 
C— itlei. 

Kaaawiy  lac  Prasidenl 

Do 

De..„ 

De. 


9 

25 

27 

12 

I 

47 

5 

I 

2 

2 

2 

25 
6 

I 

5 
3 
1 


3 
I 

35 
2 
14 
15 


1.101.49 

6.3*0.06 

C.  1*5. 34 

8.98 

1.211.42 

177.22 

10.01 

41.24 

36.72 

100.86 
731.30 

99.53 
317.35 
569.05 
263.87 

32.65 


NortbwesL 

Indiana. 

CaiiiorRia. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
FlorWa. 
Upitato,  New  York. 

Da 

Kentucky. 

Pennaylyania. 

NortliwetL 

Michigan. 

Califonua. 

Do. 
SouttiwesL 


44.98    SoutbessL 
118.10    ObiOL 


43.45 
11.53 


Southwest 
Pennsylvania. 


1.931.41  Noilbwest. 

335. 39  California. 
3,328.44  Do. 

57a  43  Midwest. 


Incurred  by 


el 
accounts 


Amount 


General  Tetepbone 
Co.o«- 


Citizensler  Kaaaedy 

Kennedy  headquarters 

VIVA  Kennedy - 

Democratic  Campaiin  tor  Raaaady 

Oretanfgr  Kennedy 

Women  tor  Nisoa 

Ohio  Citizens  for  Nixon... 

Lake  City,  S.C.  Repetriican  Headquarten. 

Myrtit  Baach.  S.C.  RepuMkaa  Party 

Walact  CaapaifB  Heedquartaa 

WaBacafer  Prasuieat. 

Tunney  lor  Senate' 

MuskofOii  Vobinleers  tor  Pbjffip  Hart  >. . . 

Ralpb  T.  Smitb  far  Sonata' 

Jae  Laviaaaed  lor  Co«traM> 

Sparrazo  for  Cooires 

LaFanetteforContressi 

Dan  Chandler  tor  Contress 

O'DalfarCOBtrasa' 

Wally  Turner  lor  Congress 

McQuarry  tor  Contress 

Thorn  for  Confress 

Hayden  for  Conf  ress 


119l9I 

505.U 

241.  IS 

196.17 

65.97 

59.65 

498.30 

84.09 

32.53 

9.47 

100.00 

38. 85 

163.27 

2ea72 

148.06 

1,214.60 

455.13 

1. 32X 12 

1,152.91 

654.  ae 

306.40 
441.07 
49a  52 


Upalale  New  Yaik. 
Caliiamia. 

Do. 

Da. 
Northwest 
Kcalncky. 
Obia 
Southeaat 

Do. 
IliMMa. 
California. 

OOL 


Florida. 
(Ulitornia. 

Do. 
Kentucky. 
NortbwesL 

Dol 

DOl 

Do. 
California. 


Total  indebtedness  to  foneral  system 6S,3I6.14 


I  Billinc  owed  from  1970  campaigns;all  other  figures  are  from  1968  campaigns 


New  Tosk,  N.Y.. 

June  22,  1971. 
Com iramcATiONS  Com iussion. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  Kelley  E.  Orlffith.  Chief,  Do- 
meeUc  Rates  Division. 

Obnti,smzn  :  Information  on  political  cam- 
paign obligations  is  attached  for  your  trans- 
mittal to  Senator  Scott  as  requested  In  your 
letter  dated  May  24. 

Because  of  the  strike  of  Western  Union 
employees  called  on  June  1,  this  information 
la  of  necessity  confined  to  the  more  recent 
bettor  known  situations  subject  to  ready 
Identification.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  Include  the  major  accounts  which  would 
bs  of  Interest  to  Senator  Scott.  There  are 
undoubtedly  other  unpaid  balances  which 
can  be  identified  by  employees  experienced 
In  their  pcirtlcular  ledgers.  Also  there  may 
be  other  write-offs  prior  to  1968  camfiaigns. 


These  are  believed  to  be  very  few  in  number 
and  Involve  more  nominal  amounts.  As 
promptly  as  possible,  after  the  strike  is  set- 
tled, a  supplemental  report  wUl  be  submitted 
on  these  other  accounts. 

WhUe  the  interest  of  Senator  Scott  is  In 
political  campaign  debts,  our  records  con- 
tain no  Identlficabtlon  to  segregate  political 
from  personal  traffic.  For  mnnbera  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  list  aU 
present  outstandings  billed  for  personal  ac- 
count or  in  excess  of  allowances  even  though 
only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  balance,  If  any. 
may  bave  been  Incurred  in  connection  with 
political  activity. 

Along  similar  Unee,  the  obligations  of  State 
Committees  may  bave  been  incurred  to  fi- 
nance in  part  the  campaigns  o<  Congressional 
candidates.  Available  Information  has  there- 
fore been  included  in  the  report  on  these 
accounts. 

SCHEDUU  I 
OUTSTANDING  ACCOUNTS,  AS  AT  lUNE  15,  1971 


It  wUl  be  noted  that  It  Is  poUcy  to  grant 
credit  to  political  randtrjates  prior  to  nomi- 
nation only  when  the  account  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  national  poUtleal  party  or  by  a  tank, 
prominent  businessman,  or  other  Individual 
sponsor  with  sufficient  responsibility  to  as- 
sure payment.  As  the  restilt  of  exi>erlence 
on  1968  campaign  debts,  poUcy  is  to  be  tight- 
ened for  services  rendered  prior  to  nomina- 
tion. Thereafter  any  granting  of  credit  is  to 
be  in  the  name  of  and  at  the  request  of  the 
national  political  party. 

It  Is  regretted  that  complete  Infcrmatlon 
oemnot  be  Included  In  this  report.  As  soon 
as  the  strike  is  settled,  we  shall  be  sMe  to 
complete  our  InvestlgaUon  and  wUl  rush  the 
additional  data  to  you  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Yours  very  truly. 

A.  I.  CULLKN. 

Vice  President  and  Comptroller. 


Account 


Aaawnt 
of  debt    Dates  incurred 


McCarthy  for  President,  Washington,  D.C $14,415.41 

RocfcefeOer  for  President.  Washin|ton,  D.C 5, 19a  52 

Musfcie  Election  Committee.  Washington,  0.C 5, 907. 34 

lUinaia  Citizens  for  Niion,Chica|o,Tll 809. 49 

Heelleii  hr  Congress,  Chicago,  id 17.40 

Repablican  National  Committee,  Washington,  D.C 2, 607. 21 

Uaited  Republican  Fund  (III.).  ChicaKO,  Ml 724. 71 


May  to  September  1968L 
May  to  July  1968. 
November  1970. 
November  1968. 

Do. 
March  to  May  1971. 
February  197a 


Aocoant 


aldaM   Dataaiacarsd 


Democratic  National  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 


United  Democrats  for  Humphrey,  Washington,  D.C 

Citizeas  for  Humphrey-Muskie,  Washington ,  D.C 

Hompbrayfer  President,  WasMoiten, D.C ^.. 

DemooraUc  National  CommRtaeOR.) Chicago,  lltJ:.. 
Republican  State  CoRNKittae  (WIcb.)  Lansing,  Micb. . . 


$109,820.13    June  1968  to  June  1969. 
January  and  Fcbraary 

197a 
Dacaaibar  1970  aad  May 

i9n. 

33,011.33  April  to  Novaaabar  196L 

59,479.86  May  to  Nneiabir  1961 

I9a55  JaaalaNe»aaibetl96*. 

1,396.25  Waaieni  1961 

1,221.95  NTa 


SCHEDULE  II 
WRITEOFFS  OF  CAMPAIGN  DEBTS 

Naa. 

Aaaaatal 

debt    Date  incurred 

Dstoolwrilaeff 

New  York  State  Democratic  Committee,  New  YariL  N.Y 

12.903.96   July  1966  to  February  196*.  .    .  . 

.  .    Hay  197a 

Rafferty  lor  U.S.  Swiator.  San  Francisco,  Cam 



SSaiS    Nevaaibet  1968 

Oclalar  1969. 

HafoME.Stasaa«,Madisoa.NJ 

L4M.70    FAfMrv  fa  Aviliaia 

Mm  U7a 
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SCHONiLE  III 
SETTLEMENTS  FOR  LESS  THAN  AMOUNT  DUE 


JtUy  23,  1971 


A«Mirt«l 

d«M    DiUs  incurrMl 


CM* 


MMMdy  lor  Prtsidwt,  WMWntlM,  0.C $3Q,69a46    May  and  Juira  196S 


July  im. 


J15. 395.23 


AmoucAM  TaLBPBom  ft  Tklbokaph  Go., 

New  York,  N.T.,  July  7, 1971. 
Mr.  BcRNAKO  BnusSBTrma, 
Chief,  Common  Currier  Bureau,  Federal  Com- 
munications   Commlsaion,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dkab  Kb.  STKAaSBtrma:  This  Is  In  r«ply  to 
your  letters  of  May  34,  1071,  and  Jiuie  21, 
1971  (file  9330),  which  enclosed  copies  of 
letters  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  requesting  that  we  obtain  and  fur- 
nish certain  Information  regarding  political 
campaign  debts  owed  to  the  telephone  com- 
panies. 

In  accordance  with  our  Initial   reply  of 


June  17.  1971.  we  are  enclosing  data  for  the 
years  1968,  1969,  and  1970  with  respect  to 
the  amounts  "written  off  as  uncollectible." 
The  term  "written  off  as  uncollectible" 
means  that.  In  accordance  with  the  P.C.C.- 
prescrlbed  Uniform  System  of  Accounts,  we 
have  charged  our  reserve  for  imcollectlble 
accounts  with  amounts  which  are  Impracti- 
cable of  collection.  An  amount  Is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  Impracticable  of  collection 
until  after  significant  collection  effort  has 
been  made.  However,  we  do  not  consider  any 
such  amount  as  written  off  in  the  sense  of 
discharging  the  debtor;  nor  do  we  discon- 
tinue collection  efforts.  All  amounts  there- 


after collected  as  a  result  of  continuing  col- 
lection efforts  are  credited  to  the  reserve 
account. 

The  remainder  of  the  information,  as 
specified  In  the  revised  OAO  request  trans- 
mitted with  your  June  31,  1971,  letter,  U 
being  processed  and  we  expect  it  to  be  avail- 
able by  August  3,  1971. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
attached  Information,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
discuss  them  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

D.  E.  Emxkson. 


ACCOUNTS  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
CLASSIFIED'  "WRITTEN-OFF  AS  UNCOLLECTABLE"  DURING  THE  YEAR  1970 


Company  and  billng 


N«M  el  candidate 


Federal  oHice  involved 


OatoH 


New  England— Nothint  to  rMort 
Soathern  New  Enalanif-Notnini  to 


I  Enflan 
New  Verk:  B.  Terry. 


ing  to  report 


McCartliy    President. 


Apr.     9, 1970 


New  Jersey— Nodiinf  to  report 
feensylvania: 

CitizeM  Ceaaa.  lor  Humphrey Huaiphrey d» Jan.  1,9170 

eeraMSofal do 4s Jan.  22,1970 

Do do *. do 

Oe di tfSL iae.  4, 1970 

ARy.  Only.  Rap.  Ceaaa NIaaa-Aiasw *. Ja*.  «,  1970 

Reace  lor  U.S.  Senate Raacs Ssnstar Jaly  27. 1970 

Ally.  Cnty.  Rep.  Coain Nbna Prasideat. Jan.  1. 1970 

Do dt da Jan.  21.1970 


TsM. 


CAP.  Co.— Nottiini  to  report 

C.  •  P..  Maryland— Notkini  to  report 

CAP..  ViriMia-Nediiai  to  report 

C.  &  P..  West  Virfinia-NoUiinc  le  report. 

UaaMe  la  locate  bilKnc  party  (biRs  returned    party  unknown.) 

Seathen  Bel— Fred  Steele,  la  care  of  Mrs.  Funderburlie 


Representative Feb.  23,1970 


Soatli  Central: 

McCartliy  lof  tmUHL McCatHv. 


Oo. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Kentuckians  ler  RockaleRar.. 


Jan.    2,1970 

.....do. 

.  Feb.  23, 1970 
.  May  21, 1970 
.  Jsa.    Z.  1970 


Total. 


Ohio: 


Okto  Committee  tor  G.  C.  Wallace,  American  Independent  Party.  Iae WaRace President. 

McGoverntor  President  Committee MeGoeem , t» 

Wallace  lor  President  Committee , 


Jan.    (.1970 


Total. 


McCarthy. 


CiacJeaali  BaO— N«thii«  to  raport 

Michipn — Nolhinf  to  report 

ladiaaa — McCarthy  lor  President 

Wiacaosin — Nolhinf  to  report 

IKnois:  RockefeHer  Campai|n  Hqtrs.,  Garon  Creel  Douflass,  Chmn Rockefeller <M. 

Northwestern: 

McCarthy  lor  PresMent — McCarthy^ *. 

Oemecrats  lor  McCarthy it.      ..4L 

McCarthy  lor  Presldeat._ _*. Ai. 


Presjdant Dec.  12,1970 


June  22, 1970 


1970 
1970 
1970 


Total. 


Southwestern :  Breedinf  tar  Sanatar. 


Ja*.  29. 1970 


Footnotes  »t  and  at  Ubl*. 


17.9 


6S.2 
U9.9 

17.4 
lO&O 

24.1 

14.4 
1,02S.S 

2S.S 


1. 470.1 


126.90 


71. 3S 

S^« 

1.44 

197.  a 

144.  SR 


475.52 


44.37 

.30 

16.67 


61.34 


5L20 


1,173.52 


.92 
65.30 
124.30 


190.52 


321. 6S 


Pacific  Narthwest: 

Baflale  Nattonal  Party Auiust  1970  573.11 

amiiSMtitn »is«in lh>raiii<sUii Dae       1970 1^ 

Total 5ll.tt 
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Company  and  billinf  name 


Name  of  candidate 


Federel  oOice  involved 


Dateot 
aatiy 


Pacific' 

Bob  Moss. - Humphrey President Jaa  12.1970 

Kennedy  Tour Kennedy da. Jan.     9.1970 

Kennedy  (or  Praildeat do 4». do 

Do do - -do .do. 


Kennedy  lor  President,  Campeiin  CeaNnittee da.. 

Do - *). 

Do <»o. 


Apr.     6, 1970 

do. 

do. 


Do.. 
Da. 
Do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Kennedy  tor  President  Committee do do. do 

Kennedy  for  President  Campaign  Committee do do Mar.    9,1970 

Kennedy  for  President  Committee do Mar.  18,1970 

Kennedy  for  President  Campaign  Committee do do Apr.    6,1970 

Kennedy  tor  Presidei« do da Jan.  17,1970 

Do do do Jan.  13.1970 

Do <lo do do 

Do do : da Jan.  21,1970 

Do - do da. do. 


Pal  Dunn Nixon. 

McCarthy  tor  President McCarthy. 

Robert  McLane... Brown... 

Brad  Hill do. 


.do., 
-da. 


William  Malone Cranston da. 

Ishn  Mayfield,  Jr MayfieW da. 

Do -.do. 


EvanJ.  McLun Miirphy. 

Ctillord  Young Cahetan. 

lames  E.  Peterson. DeMums. 


Jan.  16,1970 
Jan.  13, 1970 
July  18.1970 
Sept.  21, 1970 
Aug.  3,1970 
Sept.  U,  1970 
do. 


.do. 


Spet.  3,1970 
Sept  24, 1970 
do 


Total - - 

»  England: 

Any.  John  Holland.  CO  McCarliy  lor  President. ...  McCarRiy. 

Oo ..do. 


Do.. 
Do... 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oe.. 


-do. 
.da. 


Dec.  24.1969 
do 


do. 
do. 


do-- 

Dae    4,1969 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Da.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Da.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Da.. 
Da.. 
Do.. 
Da.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Da.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


.do. 
do. 


-da. Nov.  10.1969 


-da. 
.da. 
.da. 


Oct  24,t96> 


.do. 
.do., 
.da.. 


Do da. da. Sa|itKI9e9 

Da da da. IT/do. 

Da 

Oe. 

Da. 


Do.. 
Da. 
Da.. 
Do. 
Da. 
Da. 
Do. 
0*.. 
Da.. 
0>.. 
Oa.. 
Da.. 
Do.. 


.do do Nov.  10. 1969 

-da da. Sept  24, 1969 

.do da do 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.da., 
.do. 


.do Nov.  ntm 


Total. 


Southern  New  England— Nothing  to  report 
New  York— Nothing  to  report. 
New  Jersey— Nothing  to  report 
Pennsylvania: 

Citizens  lor  McCarthy do. 

Do i do. 

Do do. 

Ally.  Cnty.  Republican  Comm Nina.. 


Total. 


31.67 
U.97 

4.55 
35.05 
27. 3S 

6.20 
10.18 

4.19 
22.69 
30.26 
10.06 
37.51 

3.07 
34.00 
31.  S5 
31.  CO 
17.  Jt 
46.31 
42.05 
3S.S9 
5,7j3.59 

8.78 
.63 

7.14 
12.81 

1.7S 

7.86 

37.17 

.74 


6.268.64 


55.17 

39.39 

29.54 

30.06 

29.64 

30.10 

S6.99 

343. 12 

385.39 

367.62 

260.81 

666. 86 

196.88 

78.49 

74.50 

103.92 

112.28 

85.55 

54.79 

127.87 

178.67 

171.20 

106.72 

22.07 

25.91 

26.21 

24.45 

22.73 

24.09 

25.26 

21.57 

22.58 

20.76 

26.77 

73.89 

26.57 

23.89 

22. 2S 

15.34 

31.69 

208.05 

1. 607. 72 

18.01 

51.11 

26.92 

270.94 

53.13 

34.56 

294.71 

283.83 

110.20 

170.13 

175.98 

89.14 

100. 12 

102.27 

100.75 

15.72 


7. 710. 50 


Feb.  11,1969 

31.05 

Jan.  17.1969 

13.65 

Mar.  17, 1969 

822.22 

Doc  19,1969 

12.51 

879.43 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Jidy  2S,  1971 


CaMpMyaatf 


Dati«( 
Mrtiy 


AflMunt 


C  4  P  Co.:  Walm  lor  PraMMC. 


PiiiidiiiL. 


Nov. 


UM 


227.  S9 


C  a  P,  Hantead-NetMni  lo  I 

C  4  P,  VirpaU— N«IMn(  is  rapbrt. 

C  4  P,  Watt  VirtlRit— Nothim  to  roport. 

SoirtlMniB««: 

ZhMmomun  lor  U.S.  Sonata 

Waiiaco  tor  ProsMont— State  Haadqaarton. 


Z  NIHnwfUISn  • 

Wallaca 


.Prasidaiit. 


Fab.  11,1989 
May    CkUM 


66.00 
305. 7S 


ToW. 


371.75 


Saiith  Caatnl: 

McCartby  for  ProndoaL. 
Do 


*»..'.. 


Proatdant.. 


Sapt  IS.  1969 
Od     l,UtS 


ISS.OS 
202. 4S 


TaW. 


3S7.S0 


Ohio — Notliini  to  rapoft 

Cinunnati  Bail— NoAiiag  to  raped 

Midiifaii:  Gary  Frink  for  Caniraa* Friak Rapraaantaliva Jan.  16,1969 


1,247.S7 


ladiaaa: 

McCartliy  for  Piaaidart.- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

0* 

0* 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


PiosidORL. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

'.'.'.'.'.u'.'.'.'. 


Dae       1969 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


0«_ 

Oa 

Do 

00      

do. 

da. 

do. 

da. 

do. 

do 

do._ 

„ jtt 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

Do      

da. 

:":::::::::::::3t::""" 

do 

Do     

do 

idoi.™.™iiiiiii"iiiiiii";r 

do 

Do._ 

Do    

do 

da 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

Do 

do. 

:.:..:::::::S:::::::: 

do 

Do 

.do. 

::::"::":::::::5 : ::: 

do 

Do 

da. 

do   .. 

do 

Do. 

da. 

""I""""""""""I"""Idoi;iIi;iIIlIIIIIII 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 

do 

Do    

do 

do. 

do 

0»„ 

do 

do. .  .     . 

do 

Do    

do. 

do... 

do 

Do 

da. 

da 

do 

Do.   

do. 

do 

do 

Oa — 

Da.     

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

Da    

do 

do 

do 

Da 

do 

da... 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Da    

do. 

do 

do 

Da.   

do. 

da. 

do 

Oo._ 

Da     

da. 

do 

da 

da 

...do 

do 

Da. 

do 

do 

do 

Oa._ 

Do  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

...do 

...do  

Do 

do. 

do. 

do 

Do_ 

.d». 

da. 

.do .  .    . 

Do 

do. 

do. 

.    do  ...    . 

Do 

do 

da. 

do     .    . 

Oa 

do 

do 

...do  

Da 

Do._ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

...do. 

Do„ 
Do- 


Do 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do™.. 


ToW.. 


.do., 
.do.. 
.dL. 
..do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.di.. 


1,026.05 

190.00 

2S2.90 

2t.S0 

240.64 

606.16 

176.98 

2S.04 

24.45 

90.96 

29.15 

22.81 

26.35 

41.17 

216.40 

298.68 

240.20 

1,184.46 

239.05 

60.66 

7,073.86 

787.48 

1,254.77 

791.71 

245.00 

18,113.75 

8I^22 

SM.61 

156.63 

816.74 

642.12 

404.70 

445.41 

L  858. 50 

450.42 

25.96 

131.61 

141. 15 

492.99 

25.95 

147. 14 

147. 14 

147. 14 

147.  U 

147. 14 

147. 14 

147. 14 

147. 14 

147. 14 

621.75 

615.00 

615.00 

615.00 

615.00 

615.00 

615.00 

620.89 

2.2651 00 

48.399.65 


Wimoain— NoMnf  to  roport 
IWnoia-Noiiini  to  roport 
Rorliwaatani: 

•leCartv  for  Proaldaot.™ McCortty. 

Do do... 

Do .*L.. 

Domociato  for  McCorfM_ „.............,.._ ...tfL.. 

McCorlky  Itaodvartofs. _ *... 


Proaidoot. 


1969 

85.00 

1969 

7&62 

1969 

139.11 

1969 

36.84 

1969 

5^334.33 

TokL. 


5^671.90 


Sootliwoalam— MotMoi  to  ropoft 
Moontoin-NoWad  to  loport 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


My  SS,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ACCOUNTS  Of  CANDIDATES  FOR  FEDERAL  OFFICE-OoaVaaod 
OASSlFIEOi  "WRITTEN-OFF  AS  UNCOOECTABIE"  DURIN6  THE  YEAR  1970-Coiitioiiod 


Company  and  biWni  noma 


Nama  of  eaadidato 


Foderal  oKca  ia«ol«od 


Dalooi 


Podic  Nartbwost-Nothinc  to  ropoit 

'^iifomtonaforHumphray.lne.- H.a-Jra, I^aajdj-L f^'JUg 

samMitii.....— -, Niior ■ i""™.".'rirrrririrrr."do.riiir"r""i"""ir.i Fab.  3,i969 

Ninm-Ainaw  Campoicn "•»»-- ....^.. Jan.  31. 1969 

Nixon-Atnaw...... ,—------ 2? ; do. Fab.  17.1969 

Nixoo-A8naw  Campaign  Comm. J»- ^-     „     n,i9B» 

Ntmn-Afnew  Campaign    -J" ■^-  'd, 

Nixon-Agnaw  Campaign  Comm «J-- ^- ::"".';.:::'.::".'.'.".'.:....'Spotl5.1969 

Do  .. — ....... — .--.....--.—.. — .-.-..-.j^w-.----- — - — - — --" — "       Zl     Mar    14  IMS 

oomoc/itfcNationai  Comm.  for  Huakio ""jg*- r"'.'.''.?!!::"::::'.::::".:::!!""""!  T'i'  5; »»» 

BobWaltara — ........................ — .-.-  u^,  ^^j"*       *"       .....-....-.-.  -•       --  -  -     -  ^r^  10.1969 

WiUUm  C.  Washington •*^h™* 2' Oac  10  im 

JohnAtkhaon *?- ^ '".'/....it^^. 

McCarthy  for  proiida«L.„ -j^ :-::  :::::::::::::::::2::::::::::::::::::::."....-..^^^     5,1969 

Do - Si" So  No».  28  1969 

fdcCartii^  lor  President  Comm do''i;iIIII""lII"I""I""II'"'-doI""'."""""IIl""."""  Oct  a.l?69 


irlhylo 
rduan 


Richard  Dentine 
Agnavf-NiMn  Campaign.. 

Do 

Bi  Brood 


Do.. 

Do....*. -.-•-«•>■• 

Do 

Do.  ...-.*--->- ---- 

VO.... «•***> *•*•*' 

Do 

Raflerty  lor  U.S.  Sonata. 
Do 


Agnow... 
do... 

Craostoo. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.....do.. 
.....do.. 

dOL. 

do.. 

Raflerty. 
do.. 


Vico  ProaidonL. 
do... 

Sonatar.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

, do.., 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


May  28.1969 
Fab.  28. 1969 
Feb.  18.1969 
Fab.    7,1969 

....do. 

....do. 

Fob.  17,1969 

...do 

Joly  11,1969 

Fob]  li'ua' 

Apr.  11.1969 
Mar.  4,1969 
Aug.  19, 1969 


Total. 


New  England— Nothing  to  report 
Sauthern  New  England^Nothing  to  report 


NowYorti: 

J.A.Scbeuar.. 
J.  E.  Raanick.. 


Schaiiar. 
Raanick. 


Repreaantativo Sept23.19M 

..rr.do. Sept  27, 1968 


TotoL.. 


New  Jeraey— Nothing  to  report 
Pannaylvania— Nothing  to  report. 
C  4  l'.  C&— Nothing  to  report 
C  4  P.,  Maryland— Nothing  to  report. 
C  4  P..  Virginia-Nothing  to  report 
C  4  P.,  Wool  Virginia-Nothing  to  report 
Southoro  Boi— Itotoing  to  report 
South  Control:         ^,    ^       ^ 

United  Democrats  lor  Humphrey 

NashviHa  Volunleers  WATS  for  McCarthy.. 


Humphrey. 
McCarthy... 


1 Ho».  15,1968 

do. '•ov.    8,1968 


Tottl. 


Noliing  to  report 

Cineinnoti  Bell— Nothing  to  report 

Michigan:  McCarthy  for  President  Hoadquartert.. 

Indiana— NoHiing  to  report 

Wiaoonain— Nothing  to  report 

IHinoio— Noking  to  report 

Northwoatorn:  McCartby  for  President 


Southwestern: 

INcCarthy  for  President.. 
Young  Americans,  Inc... 


McCarthy.. 


PrasidanL Ito».  27.1968 


McCarthy Praaidont.. 


1968 


McCarthy PrasidaaL. 

Waltaco do.... 


Doc 
Doc 


9,1968 
4,1968 


ToUI. 


Mountain— Nothing  to  report 
Pacific  Northwest— Nothing  to  report. 

•^^0110  4  Winner H«««P^ ^Mjl** Sapt  20  1968 

lUnnady  Campaign Koanody do sapt.  zu,  ism 

Kennedy  Tour *- 


Doc    4.1968 


Do. 

WillioM  J.  lockyoor.... 
Kennedy  for  President. 
M.  Conloy, 
Kennedy 


do Ju^  15.1968 

'do Aug.    5,1968 

do       Aug.  26.1968 

'do    Aug.  27. 1968 

do  June  27, 1968 


r.  Kennedy  for  Pros. £- *- i"™  il-  22 


nennooy  n««aqua>tni ;.--j-Tr- - - "i: orf    in 

McCarthy  for  President  Hqtrs MeC«thy.„ do. -—--—:■  Od!  17, 


10,1968 
"  1968 


piidiiiiarti^::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"""::::"!"--"-*^^  2SIl27  19« 


Do 
McCarth' 
William 

iSl^'SSSSr*:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::*:::::::^^ 

McCarthy  for  President * * S;  {S;  {jg 

McCarthy  for  President  Hqtra do do. "«•  »»•  }«g 

u./>..u.^  •..  D — 1.I--.    ^  do do iw-    '•}»g 

iht  do    Nov.  11.1968 

do do. - Oct  10.  I'M 

do   Oct  15. 1968 


McCarthy  lor  President 
McCarthy  for  President  Hqtrs 
Do 


Harry  Garo 

McCarthy  for  President. 


:*.'.".".":.'.".\"."r."."-"-"."..' do Oet    2,196B 


mcuaroiy  loi  rmiann ^ c^    c  tact 

McCarthy  for  President  Campaign do. do- do 

Northern  CaTifimi'iaMdirthyYoVpfwido^^^  *- %?■  «' i«S 

McCarthv  for  President  Campaign -.-.do do..  «og.  ". }~ 

George  E.  Brown.  J r „.. Broom Representetiw Aug-  27,  B68 

BiH  Roberts 


Senator :::::".'.:::".:'.'.'.".'-:'.'.'.'.  sept  20,  i968 


TMri.. 


■  As  of  Joly  7, 1971. 

>  Batances  of  tas  than  $1  are  written-off  automatically  30  days  following  bill  without  collection  effort. 

*  Balances  of  less  than  $10  are  writton-ofi  automatically  foltowing  second  routine  letter  requesting  payment 
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20.71 

22.39 

10.92 

.42 

t25 

23.45 

34.98 

47.78 

34.98 

13.73 

112.16 

256.02 

105.77 

234.67 

179.69 

67.23 

3.08 

21.99 

1.63 

.55 

.55 

LOI 

.71 

.68 

6.67 

3.19 

.28 

33.35 

L48 

26.59 


1,267.91 


•  .44 

•  LSO 


2.94 


22.63 

15.84 


3147 


7.53 


2.18 


2a  57 
52.75 


7132 


20 

as 

u 
n 

40 
41 
30 
47 
47 
35 
36 
46 
2> 
20 
24S 
14S 

\m 

74 
SB 

77 
102 
120 
276 

Ul 

241 

27 

N 


2.254 
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CX»IGRESSIONAL  RECCMID— SENATE 


JvJy  2S,  1971 


TTMiiut  Am  Iiom, 
Chteago,  lU.,  June  14,  Iftl. 
Re  Information  on  Political  Campaign  Dobta. 
Mr.  AlxjlnCbaio, 

XHrector,  Buremu  of  AccountM  and  SUOUtiet, 

Civil    Aeronautic*    Board,    Washinffton. 

D.C. 

OsAa  Ba:  In  raaponae  to  your  letter  of 

May  14.  1071.  tafarmoe  the  abore.  pl«we  b« 

advlMd  that  taaofir  aa  partalna  to  Unltad: 

1.  Outatandlnf  campaign  debts  for  candi- 
dates for  (aderal  office  from  1962,  aa  of 
AprU  30. 1971,  ara: 

A.  Nlzon-Agnew  campaign — Oct.  ft  Nov. 
1968.  •75.107.K. 

B.  Homptoay-IKusUe    campaign — Oct.    & 

Nov.  1968. 9njonM. 

C.  Demoeratte  National  Committee  (In- 
curred by  R.  P.  Kennedy)  — &lar.  &  Apr.  1968, 
$12,651.97. 

2.  Bugene  MoOarthy  and  Indlvlduala  acting 
for  Mr.  McOartlty  ineurred  freight  ehargea  of 
approximately  •1.318.08  during  his  can^>algn 
In  the  latter  part  of  1968.  These  charges  were 
Incurred  wltbout  benefit  of  bla  campaign 
ATP  account  or  tbe  endorser  to  that  account. 
When  tbe  campaign  organization  went  out  of 
business,  tbey  offered  to  pay  60^  on  the  dol- 
lar for  this  aoeo>iint.  Slnoe  United  bad  no  en- 
dorser and  no  other  hope  of  recoTery,  Xb«  ac- 
count was  settled  ft>r  $606.83  and  an  equal 
amount,  $806.83.  was  written  off.  This  write- 
off occurred  dwrlng  early  I960. 

3.  nx>m  May  tbrough  September,  1968.  tbe 
Kugene  McCarthy  for  President  National 
Headquarters  inctirred  indebtedness  of  $34,- 
886.03.  Payment  at  $8,000  was  made  by  tbe 
National  Headquarters.  An  additional  $435.00 
representing  the  ATP  deposit  was  also  ap- 


plied to  tlM  account.  Utlgatlon  for  tbe  l>al- 
anee  of  $38;»eij08  waa  settled  in  Mareb  ot 
1971  for  $33,500.00.  i^>proxlmattiy  $1,635.00 
of  tbe  halaniBe  was  for  charges  of  questlcsi- 
able  reooverabillty.  If  tbe  oaae  bad  been  pur- 
sued to  judgment,  atuuneys  feee  could  have 
been  ^  or  approximately  $9,000.00,  leaving  a 
net  to  United  of  approximately  $18,000.00. 
Since  tbe  preeent  settlement  netted  United 
$20,0004)0  ($3,500.00  in  fees  to  oouneel). 
Unlted's  oounert  recommended  settlement  at 
that  figure. 

4.  There  Is  no  dliferent  policy  and  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  billing  and  oolleotlon  ol 
debts  Incurred  by  candidates  for  federal  oOce 
during  political  campaigns.  The  p>ollc7  and 
procedure  applied  la  in  accord  with  Unlted's 
tarlfls,  where  applicable,  and  Is  the  same  for 
the  billing  and  collection  of  these  as  for  any 
other  debta. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.  K.  Bamro, 
Senior     Vice    President,    Finance    and 

Property. 

AmaxcaH  Aiauma, 
New  York,  N.T..  June  10. 1971. 
Mr.  AiXAN  Ceaio, 

INrecfor,  Bureau  o/  Accouwt*  and  Statistica, 
Civil   JLeronautica   Board,    WatMngton, 
DC. 
Subject:  Information  on  Political  Campaign 
Debts. 
Deab  Mb.  Csaio:  Concerning  your  May  14, 
1971,  letter  re  the  above  mentioned  subject, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

(1)  Outstanding  campaign  debts  Incurred 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office  from  1962  to 
the  present. 


Year  dabl  incurrsd 


Namt  ol  candidate  or  political  orpniiation 


Bala  net 
Apr.  30, 1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Prior 
1968 


atiMbticas  Natiosal  Fiaance  Comsiittas }1SI.871  . 

Kchard M.  Nixon tf,fm  . 

Wstiowal  DanweraWc  Cawwlttaa 426,833 

lakMl  F.  Kaaasdy 415, 120  , 

Hebort  H.  Hwnpkra* 138, 7C2  . 

McCamiyferPrasidsot 135,872  . 

ToW 1,337,834 


826,548 


J18,5«7 

66,710 

85.031 

32S 

120,113 


»133,284 

2,666 

321,254 

414. 792 

18.649 

135,872 


20.548 


290,769         1.026,517 


(3)  No  campaign  debts  have  been  written 
off  by  American  Airlines  from  1963  to  the 
present. 

(3)  No  amounts  owed,  by  candidates  for 
I^ederal  oOtoe  were  settled  by  American  Air- 
lines for  lea  than  full  value  during  tbe 
period  1963  to  tbe  present. 

(4)  With  the  one  exception  of  actually 
proceeding  with  a  courtroom  Utlgatlon,  which 
we  have  never  done  in  the  case  of  political 
parties,  political  organizations,  or  political 
candidates,  ao  differences  exist  in  our  billing 
and  collection  procedures  regarding  candi- 
dates and  otbers  served  by  Amerlcad  Alrlinea. 
In  the  case  of  Universal  Air  Travel  Plan 
charges,  we  bill  twice  monthly.  In  all  other 
cases  we  bill  monthly.  Follow-up  of  delin- 
quent accounts  Is  done  intermittently  by 
phone  and  by  letter  supplemented  with 
periodic  personal  visits.  Because  of  tbe  sub- 
standard ctwllt  relations  American  Airlines 
has  experienced  with  the  above,  we  have 
taken  a  firm  poaltlon  regarding  the  assump- 
tion ot  new  poUtteal  accounts.  We  now  ask 
for  personal  guaranteee  in  all  casea  involv- 
ing individual  candidates  and  can  report  that 
we  have  declined  the  applications  of  at  least 
two  well-known  candidates  in  the  last  year 
where  guaranteee  have  not  been  fortboomlng. 

If  there  is  any  additional  Information  you 
vould  require,  ve  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  provide  It. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.  M.  BazssuB. 
Vice  Preeident  and  Treaturer. 


Johnson  Fltinc  Sxavics.  Inc.. 

Missoula,  Mont.,  June  9, 1971. 

AlXAN  CSAIC, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Statistic*. 

Civil    Aeronautics    Board,    Washington, 

DJO. 
Subject:  Information  on  Political  Campaign 

Debts  per  your  letter  of  May  14,  1917. 
Our  total  campaign  debts  are  $2,910.38  and 
Is  for  the  following : 

Hubert  Humphrey  Charged  to  Democratic 
National  Committee.  3600  Virginia  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  30037.  Amount  of  debt: 
$3,910 J8.  Date  of  debt:  September  80,  1968. 

2.  We  have  had  no  writeoff  of  campaign 
debts  from  1962  to  present  time. 

3.  We  have  not  negotiated  any  settlement 
tot  less  than  the  full  amount  due  us  for  any 
political  candidate. 

4.  We  have  tried  by  regular  billing  to  col- 
lect this  but  they  state  that  they  cannot  pay 
as  they  have  a  large  quantity  of  debts  and  no 
money.  In  our  regular  collections  that  would 
have  been  turned  Into  a  collection  agency  for 
ccdlection  but  In  this  case  this  would  be  a 
useless  effort. 

TONT  J.  SCRUMACHXX, 

Accountant  for  Johnson  Flying  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  Box  1388,  Missoula,  Mont. 

PiEOMONT  Aviation.  Inc., 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Majf  20, 1971. 
Mr.  AixAN  CxAic, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Statistic*. 

Civil    Aeronautics    Board,    Washington, 

DC. 

DxAs  Mb.  Cbabs:  Tbe  followlnf  Information 

oa  poUUoal  campaign  debta  la  submitted 


in  response  to  your  letter  dated  May  14,  1971. 

(1)  AU  outstanding  campaign  debts  in- 
eurred by  candidates  for  Federal  office  frxMn 
1963  to  tbe  preeent  oonalat  of  a  charge  of 
$3.385JK>  for  two  charter  trips  from  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  to  Waahli^ton,  D.C.  via  Blue- 
field,  West  VlrglnU  and  Beckley,  West  Vlr- 
glnU  on  October  3,  1968.  The  trips  wore  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee for  tbe  Demoeratio  preaidential 
candidate. 

(2)  No  campaign  debts  have  been  written 
off  from  1963  to  the  present. 

(3)  No  can^Mlgn  debta  have  been  settled 
for  less  than  the  full  amount  due  from  1962 
to  the  present. 

(4)  Piedmont  has  no  policies  or  procedures 
for  billing  and  collection  of  campaign  debts 
in  any  manner  different  from  the  policies  and 
procedures  followed  for  any  other  perK>n  or 
firm  served  by  the  Company. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  W.  MOKTON, 

Vice  President-Finance. 

"nuNS  WOBLO  AiBUNxa,  Inc., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  2, 1971. 
Mr.  AiXAN  Cbaio, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Account*  and  Statistics, 
Civil    Aeronautic*    Board,    Waahington, 
D.C. 
Subject:  Information  on  Polttical  Campaign 
Debts  Reference  your  letter  dated  May 
14,  1971. 
Deab  Mb.  caais:  llie  following  information 
is  submitted  concerning  political  oampaUgn 
debts  owed  to  Trans  World  Alrlinea: 

(1)  Outstanding  Campaign  Debts:  United 
Democrats  for  Humphrey,  $321,619.55,  April, 
1968  Hiunphrey  Charter,  $25,091.04,  October, 
1966  Republic  National  Committee,  $13,196.- 
05,  October,  1968. 

(3)  Write-offs  of  Campaign  Debts:  Mc- 
Carthy for  President,  write-off  $6367.36,  debt 
Inctirred  1968,  written  off  2/24/69. 

(3)  Settled  Debts:  McCarthy  for  President, 
total  debt  $16352^6,  Incurred  1068.  negoti- 
ated settlement  $9,485.00,  date  setUed  No- 
vember 14,  1968. 

(4)  Statement  of  Procedures:  Political 
debts  are  handled  In  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  account.  Absolutely  no  special 
treatment  is  allowed. 

Very  truly  yours. 

A.  D.  CRaymr, 
Aselttant  Treamrer. 

JONX33, 1971. 
To:  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
From:  Aspen  Airways,  Inc. 
Subject:  Information  on  Political  Campaign 
Debts. 

Aspen  submits  the  following  Information 
in  response  to  the  Boards'  request  of  May  14, 
1971. 

Item  1.  No  outstanding  campaign  debts  in- 
curred by  candidates  for  Fsderal  office  from 
1963  to  the  present. 

Item  2.  Writeoffs  of  camaplgn  debts  from 
1963  to  the  present  as  follows : 


Candi- 
dala 


incurrad 


Total 
amount 


WritaoR    Data 


Kaonedy..  March  1968.  $1,381.95     |92L  10    Octokar 

1968. 
McCarthy.  May  1968..    2,02a69    1,020.69  Do. 


Item  3.  Settlement  by  carrier  for  leaa  than 
the  full  amount  due  as  shown. 

McCarthy  settlement  In  May  1968  In  the 
amount  of  $1,000.00. 

Item  4.  Aapmaa  policies  and  procedures  ^>- 
plled  to  political  candidates  and  those  ^>- 
plled  to  others  served  by  tlie  air  carrier  are 
the  same;  that  being  that  $0  days  after  bill- 
ing full  payment  is  e]q>eoted. 
Submitted  by: 

Llots  Cabb*,  VUse  President. 


My  23,  1971 
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WBarsBii  Anuna, 

June  11, 1971. 
Bet.:  Tour  letter  dated  May  14.  1971. 
Mr.  Aujuf  Cbah. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Statistics, 
Civil    Aeronautics    Board.    Washington, 
D.C. 
Subject:  Information  on  political  campaign 
debto. 

Western  has  no  procedures  for  treating 
debts  incurred  by  candidates  for  federal 
offices  differently  from  debts  Incurred  by 
others.  Our  experience  in  this  area  has  been 
minimal. 

Therefore,  the  response  to  this  question- 
naire involved  the  special  review  of  the  cur- 
rent accounts  and  a  perusal  of  debts  written 
off  to  see  if  any  Involved  candidates  for  fed- 
eral offices. 

As  to  the  current  accounts,  there  are  no 
amounts  due  from  customers  which  can  be 
identified  as  campaign  debts  incurred  by 
candidates  for  federal  offices. 

All  delinquent  accoimts  are  pursued 
through  standard  collection  practices. 

As  to  the  write-offs  of  debts  of  candidates 
for  federal  office  since  1962,  we  can  identify 
only  one  such  debt.  A  "Tlcket-by-Mail"  in- 
voice for  $376  was  incurred  In  May  1968  and 
written  off  In  September  1969.  This  Invoice 
was  related  to  the  campaign  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  and  was  Incurred  by  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy  and  a  Mr.  Burke. 

It  Is  not  our  practice  to  settle  any  debt  for 
transportation,  including  any  such  debt  in- 
curred by  a  candidate  for  federal  office,  for 
less  than  the  amotmt  due.  The  perusal  of 
our  debt  write-offs  referred  to  above  did  not 
disclose  any  such  settlements. 

Roderick  O.  Leitr, 
Assistant  Treasurer  and  Controller. 

CONTINXNTAL   AlBLINXS, 

I.OS  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  24, 1971. 
Mr.  AiXAN  Cbaic, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Statistics, 

Civil    Aerortautics    Board,    Washington, 

D.C. 
DxAB  Mb.  Cbaio:  In  response  to  the  item- 
ized questions  in  your  letter  of  May  14.  1971. 
on  the  matter  of  Information  on  political 
campaign  debts,  we  submit  the  following 
answers: 

(1)  There  are  no  outstanding  campaign 
debts  on  our  books  Incurred  by  candidates 
for  Federal  office  from  1963  to  the  present. 

(2)  No  campaign  debts  incurred  by  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  from  1962  to  the  pres- 
ent  have  been  written  off  in  their  entirety. 
See  (3)  below  for  partial  writeoff. 

(3)  In  May.  1968,  we  operated  a  charter 
flight  in  connection  with  the  "McCarthy  for 
President"  campaign,  the  billed  amount  of 
which  was  $8,097.96.  We  received  payment  in 
the  amount  of  $4,500.00  on  November  7,  1968, 
from  "McCarthy  Finance  Committee"  and 
the  balance  of  $4,497.96  was  written  off — also 
in  November.  1968. 

(4)  We  know  of  no  specific  policies  and 
procedures  of  tbe  certificated  air  carriers 
with  respect  to  the  billing  for  and  collec- 
tion of  debts,  incurred  by  candidates  for 
Federal  office  during  political  campaigns.  In- 
sofar as  our  own  policies  and  procediires  are 
concerned,  where  we  perform  a  service  for  an 
individual  who  is  seeking  Federal  office,  we 
apply  tbe  same  policies  and  procedures  to 
the  collection  of  any  resulting  debt  as  we 
apply  to  any  other  person  served  by  the 
Company. 

Sincerely  yours, 

r.  N.  Davbt. 

Eastbbn  An  LiNxs  Incobpobatbo, 

Miami,  Fla.,  June  14.  1971. 
Mr.  AujM  Cbaio, 
fXrector,  Breau  of  Accounts  and  Statistic*. 

Civil  Aeronautic*  Board,  Waihington,  D.C. 
Subject:   Information  on  Pc^eal  Campaign 

Debts  Tour  letter  dated  May  14.  1971. 
Deab  Mb.  Cbaio:  In  oon4>lianoe  with  the 
above,   the   following   information   Is   sub- 
mitted: 


1.  Democratic  National  Committee,  (Hubert 
H.  Huiiq>hrey),  (Edmund  8.  Muskie),  $308,- 
867.13  Balance  May-August.  1068. 

Republican  National  Committee  $113,833.44 
Balance  September-November,  1970. 

2.  In  keeping  with  accepted  accounting 
practices,  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
receivable  was  written  off  at  the  year-end 
1969.  However,  the  account  remains  under 
active  collection  procedures. 

3.  None. 

4.  Eastern's  pedicles  and  procedures  with 
respect  to  billing  and  collection  of  receivables 
provide  for  active  pursuit  for  payment  com- 
mensurate with  the  type  of  transaction  and 
credit  terms.  Accounts  receivable  are  not 
normally  allowed  to  remain  on  the  books  for 
more  than  one  year  after  reaching  collection 
status.  The  policy  further  provides  that 
where  there  is  reasonable  potential  for  ob- 
taining full  or  partial  payment  of  the 
balance,  collection  activity  will  be  continued 
beyond  the  anniversary  date.  All  receivables 
are  reviewed  in  year-end  closing  and  as  a 
normal  procedure,  the  write-offs  are  reviewed 
by  Price  Waterhouse,  our  contract  audit  firm. 
Our  policies  with  respect  to  debts  Incurred  by 
candidates  for  Federal  office  during  political 
campaigns  are  the  same  as  those  applied  to 
others. 

Sincerely. 

J.  R.  Ltkch. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amencment  is  intended  to  supersede  the 
sunendment  which  prohibits  extension  of 
unsecured  credit  by  certain  federally  reg- 
ulated industries  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office.  The  purpose  is  to  take  into 
account  the  additional  technical  advice 
and  assistance  provided  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

As  rewritten,  the  amendment  would 
still  forbid  the  granting  of  unsecured 
credit  to  candidates  by  certain  industries, 
when  it  would  permit  normal  credit  card 
transactions  so  long  as  routine  safe- 
guards are  in  accompaniment. 

The  supporting  data  will  indicate  that 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
remaining  impaid  to  airlines,  telegraph 
companies,  telephone  companies,  and 
others,  and  that  these  unpaid  amounts 
are  usually  written  off  by  the  companies 
which,  in  effect,  amoimts  to  corporate 
contributions  to  both  political  parties, 
which  are  forbidden  by  law. 

I  hope  that  when  I  caU  up  the  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  Senators  of  both  political 
parties,  as  this  business  of  trying  to  run 
political  C8mipaign  on-the-cuff  is  dis- 
tinctly unfair  and  places  a  burden  which 
not  only  should  not  be  on  the  companies 
but  is  actually  forcing  them  into  making 
involimtary  and  illegal  contributions. 

I  srield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    S24 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
mo6t  troublesome  political  advertise- 
ments are  TV  spot  commercials.  Al- 
though spots  can  serve  legitimate  fimc- 
tions,  they  are  also  vehicles  for  political 
hucksterlsm,  demagoguery,  and  superfl- 
ciality. 

For  that  reason,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  and  I  offer  amend- 
ment 324  to  S.  382.  This  amendment 
establishes  a  subceiling  of  3V2  cents  per 
voting-age  person  for  spots,  defined  as 
TV  ads  of  less  than  5  minutes  duration. 


As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the 
amendment  ajvlles  almost  entirely  to  ads 
of  1  minute  and  under,  since  there  is 
virtually  no  TV  adverti^ng  sold  in  seg- 
ments of  more  than  1  minute  but  less 
than  5  minutes.  The  amendment  is  based 
on  the  simple  proposition  that  if  a  candi- 
date wants  to  spend  his  full  5  cents  on 
TV  advertising,  the  least  he  can  do  is 
spend  1 V^  cents  of  it  on  longer  ads  which 
offer  an  («>portunity  for  the  treatment  of 
issues. 

This  sidxeillng  appUea  to  candidates 
for  Federal  office  and  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd.  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  324 

On  page  6,  change  the  period  in  line  8  to 
a  semicolon  and  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

"provided  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  no  legally  qualified 
candidate  or  person  or  organization  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  a  candidate  in  any  pri- 
mary, runoff,  general,  or  special  election  for 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  Federal 
elective  office  shall  spend  for  the  purchase  of 
television  time  In  segments  of  less  than  five 
minutes  duration  an  amount  greater  than 
3>4  cente  multiplied  by  the  estimate  ot  resi- 
dent population  of  voting  age  as  determined 
in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragr^h,  or 
$21,000,  whichever  is  greater." 

AMENDMKNT  NO.   SSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  <hi 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN,  for  himself,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Ctntns,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Goldwater,  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  382), 
supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    327 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  382),  supra. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  23, 1971,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  699)  to  require  a  radio- 
telephone on  certain  vessels  while  navi- 
gating upon  specified  waters  of  the 
United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONTINUED  INFLATION— DISAP- 

POINTING    INCREASE     IN     CON- 
SUMER  PRICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  June, 
annovmced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics today,  reafilrms  that  the  admin- 
istration's do-nothing  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  incomes  policy  is  a  costly  mis- 
take. The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  0.5 
percent  in  June  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  an  increase  of  6  percent  at  an  an- 
nual rate.  This  figure  is  especially  sig- 
nificant since  the  CPI  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  7.2  percent  in  May.  foUowlng  sev- 
eral months  d  slower  prices  inoceaaes. 

The  6-peroent  rise  In  June  was  due  to 
larger  than  normal  increases  In  tbe  price 
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of  food,  homes,  axul  moii  surlces,  while 
last  month's  lute  inerMse  was  due  to 
higher  pfloes  for  used  cars,  hames,  and 
appcureL  It  now  seems  dear  that  the 
major  reaaoo  that  oonsumer  prices  rose 
more  slowly  In  the  eaily  moDtbs  of  this 
year  was  that  mortgace  rates  were  fall- 
ing. 

This  rise  in  coosimier  prices  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  5-percent  increase  in 
wholesale  prices  thus  far  in  1971.  This 
is  twice  the  rise  experienced  in  1970,  and 
factually  contradiets  admlnistratian 
claims  that  Inflation  is  abating. 

This  morning  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  reortved  excellent  testimony 
from  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Dr.  Bums  pointed  out  that: 

Th«  t^«i«tt«M  w%  wn  oonfroiit«d  with  hJM 
becom*  deeply  rooted  since  lt«  beglnninga 
In  1965.  The  foroes  of  ezoeu  demand  that 
orlglnAlly  led  to  price  infl»tlon  dlaappewed 
well  orer  •  year  ago.  Nevertheleas,  strong 
and  stubborn  Inflstlonary  forces,  emanating 
from  rising  costs,  linger  on.  I  wish  I  could 
reixMt  that  we  are  '"»*f'"B  substantial  prog- 
ress In  dampening  the  inflationary  spiral. 
I  cannot  do  so.  Neither  the  behavior  of 
prices  nor  the  pattern  of  wage  Increases  as 
yet  proTldes  evidence  at  any  significant  mod- 
eration In  the  advance  of  costs  and  prices. 

Dr.  Bums'  testimony  and  the  statistics 
that  we  have  received  in  recent  mimths 
make  the  administration's  position  on 
income  policy  inexcusable.  Many  reputa- 
ble economists,  including  Dr.  Bums,  are 
advocating  that  wage-price  guidelines  be 
issued  now.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee in  Its  annual  report  recmnmended 
creation  of  an  incomes-price  board  to 
issue  guideposts  on  acceptable  price  and 
wage  Increases,  and  there  is  considerable 
support  for  guidelines  in  the  Congress. 

Tet  the  administration,  in  the  face  of 
strong  and  imacceptable  price  in- 
creases, is  following  a  negative,  do-noth- 
ing p<dicy.  As  Dr.  Bums  emphasized  this 
morning,  Oovemment  action  to  restrain 
rising  jnices  is  needed  to  "free  the  Ameri- 
can economy  from  the  hesitations  that 
are  now  restraining  its  great  energy." 


UPDATINO  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  me  of 
the  most  Important  agricultural  matters 
to  be  considered  by  this  body  diving  this 
session  will  be  on  the  floor  soon.  It  Is  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  Farmers  credit 
needs  are  mammoth  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  feed  and  clothe  our  Nation  ade- 
quately. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Farm  Credit 
and  Rural  QectriHoation,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  have  this  bill  considered 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  was  also  pleased 
when  the  full  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  measure.  While 
the  bill  is  by  no  means  perfect,  it  does 
represent  a  broad  consensus  of  what  is 
needed  in  the  field  of  farm  credit.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  the  measure  did  not 
become  embroiled  in  partisan  politics.  I 
also  tiiank  the  administration  for  the 
qualified  nqsport  it  gave  to  the  new  farm 
credit  bUl. 

Recently  the  Capital  Press  of  Salem. 


Oreg..  puMUbed  an  efltorial  mtitied 
•Updating  the  Farm  Credit  System."  Be- 
cause this  editorial  succinctly  and  clearly 
describes  the  operation  of  the  Fatm 
Credit  System  and  some  of  the  changes 
we  will  be  considering,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

TTr-Damra  thx  Faaic  CacDiT  Btbtkx 

The  Farm  Credit  System  U  big  business. 
It  has  three  bade  parts.  There  are  13  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  which  make  long  term  loans 
aeoured  by  first  mortgages  on  farm  real  es- 
tate through  some  SCO  associations.  Twelve 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  serve 
nearly  400  local  production  credit  associa- 
tions. There  are  13  banks  for  cooperatives 
which  provide  a  complete  credit  service  to 
farm  supply,  marketing  and  business  services. 

Legislation  Is  pending  in  Congress  for  up- 
dating the  system.  Introduced  through  a  se- 
ries of  bills  by  33  Senators  and  35  members 
of  the  House,  the  major  provisions  of  special 
significance  include: 

1.  Removal  of  a  statutory  limitation  which 
will  not  allow  Federal  Land  Banks  to  ad- 
vance more  than  66%  of  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural land.  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane 
President  Fred  A.  Knutsen  says  this  provi- 
sion is  needed  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Individual  farmer.  He  says  this  will  en- 
able the  bank  to  tailor  a  better  program  for 
the  operator  rather  than  meastirlng  the 
grower  to  the  rule.  Salem  Federal  land  Bank 
Association  manager  Carroll  R.  Nelson  feels 
this  change  will  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
the  young  farmer  who  needs  a  sutMtantial 
line  of  credit  for  getting  started  in  agricul- 
ture. Knutsen  cited  this  provision  as  perb^M 
the  single  most  Important  change  In  the  law. 

2.  Allowing  PCA's  to  finance  farm-related 
business  that  perform  on-tbe-farm  services 
such  as  custom  harvesting,  ^>raylng  or  prun- 
ing. E.  A.  Jaenke,  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  says  ss  farm  equip- 
ment becomes  more  expensive,  growers  will 
look  more  to  these  on-farm  services.  Credit 
for  custom  operators  will  also  benefit  both 
farmers  and  the  rual  bualneas  community. 

Philip  M.  Brandt,  Jr..  manager  of  Willam- 
ette PCA,  things  this  new  provision  would 
help  "fill  a  vacuum  In  this  area,"  since  PCA's 
usually  have  greater  knowledge  in  these 
q>eclallzed  production  needs.  He  feels  the 
traffic  in  this  type  of  loan  would  be  modest 
Initially,  bat  might  grow  substantially  as 
agricultural  methods  change.  Brandt  said 
up-dating  the  farm  credit  law  periodloally 
la  vital  to  the  System  in  accommodating  the 
needs  of  agriculture.  "We  need  a  bigger  frame- 
work in  which  to  operate  as  times  change," 
he  declared. 

3.  Permitting  Land  Banks  and  PCA's  to  pro- 
vide financial-related  services  to  members 
In  such  areas  as  estate  planning,  truat  man- 
agement and  tax  aeslsitance.  There  appears 
little  doubt  theee  services  are  being  increas- 
ingly demanded  by  farmers.  Need  tar  an  edu- 
cational program  for  sound  est«te  planning 
is  evident  along  with  the  ^mphanln  on  record 
keeping,  farm  accounting  and  data  process- 
ing services  now  available  through  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  Other  lending  Inatttuttciu 
have  traditionally  offered  these  services. 

4.  A  clarification  in  the  Bank  for  Oooper- 
aUves  law,  which  apparenUy  met  no  objec- 
tion in  Sensite  hearings  would  reduce  by 
some  33%  the  nuokber  of  memberships  held 
by  farmers.  This  U  being  urged  btwatise  of 
changing  strategies  for  growth  and  patron 
■ervloe  by  farm  cooperatives.  Some  are  mov- 
ing Into  patron  service  beyond  the  growar  and 
rancher  as  their  environments  change.  An 


liMreastngly  Ugalfleaoftly  number  of  their 
oustomwrs  are  aubuitMuUtes  or  retired  farm- 
tn.  The  ehaage  wooM  also  provide  for  fi- 
nancing of  cooperative  flahlng  entwtnlsea. 
or  harvest  of  so  called  "aquatics-  products. 

5.  An  area  of  aome  debate  Is  a  provision  to 
permit  Land  Bmiks  to  finance  construction 
of  non-farm  rural  homes  and  PCA's  to  fi- 
nance home  Improvement  in  this  area.  Now, 
only  farm  bousing  financing  is  atrthorlaed! 
Knutsen  emphasized  that  this  does  not  mean 
a  variation  from  primary  oonoem  wtth  fl- 
nanclng  agriculture,  but  there  is  a  "credit 
gap"  for  middle  income  housing  in  rural 
areas.  This  would  not  Include  such  projects 
as  rural  subdivisions.  But  It  would  pomlt 
an  urban  dweller  to  purchase  a  small  acre- 
age, maintain  his  occupation  and  build  or 
buy  a  rural  dwelling  and  site  through  the 
Land  Bank  or  complete  Improvements 
through  PCA. 

Spokesmen  for  the  System  note  this  pro- 
vision would  apply  to  ex-farmers  who  may 
wish  to  remain  in  the  rural  environment 
after  leaving  the  Industry.  Under  present 
law,  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  such  fi- 
nancing. While  this  provision  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  desired 
changes.  It  Is  deemed  desirable.  It  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  highly  oompeUtlve  with  non- 
agricultural  lenders. 

6.  Finally,  a  change  is  propoeed  In  the  Is- 
suance of  securities  by  the  three  divisions 
of  the  farm  credit  system.  They  are  seeking 
authorization  to  Issiie  unified  securities  of 
several  maturities  rather  than  being  re- 
stricted to  the  present  consolidated  Bank 
group.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of 
PCS  going  Into  the  money  market  as  many 
as  32  times  a  year.  This  provision  is  expected 
to  reduce  such  action  to  12.  A  new  corpora- 
tion would  be  formed  with  qualified  invest- 
ment people  who  would  be  authorized  by 
FCS  directors  to  sell  debentures  on  the 
money  maAet,  and  enable  the  FCS  to  func- 
tl<m  more  effectlvdy  In  the  money  market 
with  less  frequMMy.  Land  Banks,  PCA's  and 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  would  share  in 
the  consolidated  effort. 

Theee  changes  which  make  up  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  have  met  some  criticism, 
particularly  from  private  lending  Institu- 
tions. They  doubt  the  FCS  shovdd  be  al- 
lowed to  "expand  Into  the  agribusiness 
flrtd."  They  question  whether  the  System 
shotild  be  allowed  to  compete  with  com- 
mercial banks. 

Farm  Credit  has  grown  from  a  total  of 
•10.7  billion  m  19S0  to  some  tS3  biUlon  m 
1969.  Forecasts  for  the  status  of  farm  credit 
In  1980  vary  from  $100  to  $140  bUllon. 

Commercial  banks,  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem and  other  lending  agencies  have  worked 
In  harmony  in  the  past.  There  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  Farm  Credit  System  law  since 
1953. 

Hearings  on  the  measure  are  slated  In 
the  House  In  mid-July.  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
Congress  to  take  a  careful  \o6k.  at  the  pro- 
posed changes.  Agriculture,  generally  has 
not  enjoyed  the  profits  of  other  industries. 
Farm  credit  Is  one  of  the  industry's  most 
vital  tools.  The  proposed  changes  represent 
much  study  and  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion. 

It's  time  to  up-date  the  farm  credit  system. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  OF  1971 

Mr.  BUCKT.KY.  Mr.  President,  12 
years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  adopted  Public  Law 
86-90,  calling  on  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  until  "such  time  as  free- 
dom and  lndQ;>endaice  shall  have  been 
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achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of  the 
world."  This  year  President  Nixon  has 
proclaimed  July  18-24  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week." 

I  call  on  all  Americans  to  join  together 
this  week  to  honor  the  peoples  of  Al- 
bania, Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia,  Sossackia,  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  Estonia,  Far  E^ast- 
em  Republic,  Georgia,  Himgary,  Idel- 
Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Mainland  China, 
Mongolian  People's  Republic.  North  Cau- 
casia, North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Tibet,  Turkistan, 
Ukraine,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  1956,  the  world  watched  in  horror 
while  the  Soviet  Union  crushed  the  Poz- 
nan  riots  in  Poland,  and  sent  tanks 
against  imarmed  freedom  fighters  in 
Hungary.  In  the  years  which  followed 
this  brutal  suppression,  some  Americans 
suggested  that  the  Soviets  were  "mel- 
lowing," and  that  they  had  abandoned 
their  imperialistic  drive.  This  fantasy 
was  put  to  rest  in  Augiist  1968  when  the 
Soviets  invaded  Czechoslovakia;  and 
Russia's  firm  intention  to  use  military 
force  to  forestall  other  flirtations  with 
freedom  by  the  captive  peoples  of  East- 
em  EuitH^e  was  affirmed  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
must,  with  equal  tenacity,  affirm  their 
lasting  concern  for  the  ultimate  freedom 
of  these  imhappy  people.  Only  in  this 
way  can  their  hope  for  ultimate  libera- 
XXaa  be  kept  alive.  This  is  why  the  annual 
observance  of  "Captive  Naticuxs  Week" 
is  so  important. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDAIION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  RESEARCH  AP- 
PROPRLA.'nON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Washington. 
Mas8achusetts,4Lnd  Oregon  for  their  suc- 
cess in  amending  Hil.  9382  to  provide  an 
additional  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1972 
for  Nati(Hial  Science  Foundation  basic 
research.  As  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee for  Research  and  Development,  I 
have  been  concerned  that  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
search budgets  would  not  be  compen- 
sated by  increases  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  appropriation. 

As  stated  by  my  colleagues  on  July  20, 
1971,  $75  million  has  been  justified  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  the  amount  which  ought 
to  be  supported  for  basic  research  which 
has  been  dropped  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Against  this  require- 
ment, only  $40  million  was  requested  in 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  budget. 
The  provision  of  only  $25  million  more, 
therefore,  will  mean  that  some  Important 
research  work,  formerly  conducted  by 
these  agencies,  will  be  sacrificed. 

In  the  Reseso'ch  and  Development 
Subcommittee  report  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  fiscal  1972  mili- 


tary procurement  authorization  bill,  the 
subcommittee  expressed  its  concern  that 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  may  not  react 
favorably  and  uniformly  to  the  requests 
for  research  funds  by  agencies  other 
than  Defense,  The  subcommittee  asked 
that  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  use  their  individual  preroga- 
tives to  encourage  other  committees  in 
this  regard.  I  would  like  to  take  this  ao- 
portunity  to  urge  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers give  full  and  proper  recognition  to 
the  need  for  maintaining  a  strong  basic 
research  program  throughout  the  entire 
Government. 

The  congressional  support  of  a  vigorous 
basic  research  program  was  made  clear 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  which  I  proposed  last 
year  as  section  205  of  the  fiscal  1971  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act 
which  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  an  increase  in  Oovemment  support  of 
basic  scientific  research  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  sound  technologi- 
cal base  essential  both  to  protection  of  the 
national  security  and  the  solution  of  unmet 
domestic  needs;  and 

(3)  a  larger  share  of  such  support  should 
be  provided  hereafter  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

There  is  no  procedural  mechanism  un- 
der the  Senate  committee  system  for  in- 
suring that  issues  of  mutual  interest  to 
several  committees  are  properly  coordi- 
nated so  that  the  separate  actions  of  one 
committee  are  consistent  with  those  of 
another.  The  resi>onsibility,  nonetheless, 
accrues  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and 
it  behooves  the  individual  Members  and 
the  various  committees  to  be  sensitive  to 
and  conscious  of  these  matters.  The  pos- 
sibility of  something  falling  through  the 
cracks  through  oversight  or  lack  of  con- 
sideration can  be  avoided  only  if  we  are 
alert  and  diligent 

I  would  also  urge  that  the  Senate 
conferees  on  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  apprc^riation  persevere  in 
their  discussions  of  this  requirement.  The 
stakes  are  high,  and  our  future  lead  in 
technology,  which  is  spawned  in  the  fer- 
tility of  our  basic  research  fields,  hangs 
in  the  balance. 

The  health  and  vigor  of  our  scientific 
and  technical  institutions  must  be  main- 
tained. 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
impelling  need  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  derives  at  base  from  the 
moral  outrage  we  all  feel  for  the  crime 
of  genocide  and  from  our  heartfelt  de- 
sire to  stop  any  future  such  crimes. 

When  we  think  of  genocide,  the  sin- 
gle act  that  comes  to  mind  immediately 
Is  Hitter's  campaign  to  destroy  the  Jew- 
ish people.  In  that  campaign,  6  million 
people  were  sent  to  their  deaths. 

But  it  is  vital  that  we  do  not  dismiss 
genocide  as  only  that  single  act  of  Hit- 
ler's; as  a  unique  episode  that  has  never 
been  repeated  and  as  something  that  was 
never  done  before.  History  has  seen  many 


repetitions  of  genocldal  policies,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that. 

In  the  1890's,  for  example,  the  Turkish 
Government  carried  out  a  concerted  pol- 
icy of  elimination  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. According  to  a  book  by  Abraham 
Hartunian  "Neither  To  Laugh  nor  To 
Weep": 

The  premedlated,  ruthless,  official  cam- 
paign by  the  Turkish  government  and  army 
to  exterminate  Turkey's  Armenian  minor- 
ity— which  began  In  1885 — ground  relent- 
lessly through  27  years  and  two  million 
deaths.  Another  two  million  people — the  scat- 
tered and  ragged  remnants  of  a  once  proud 
people — were  figuratively  (and  often  liter- 
ally) driven  into  the  sea  before  Turkey  had 
solved  Its  "Armenian  problem." 

For  primarily  religious  reasons,  the 
Mohammedan  Turkish  Government  vir- 
tually wiped  out  an  entire  nation  of  Orth- 
odox Christians.  During  the  years  1894. 
1895,  and  1896  alone,  "more  than  300,000 
Armenians  perished  by  either  massacre 
or  starvation  and  disease."  Again  and 
again,  however,  the  book  points  out  that 
it  was  private  American  citizens  who  sup- 
plied what  relief  was  possible  imder  such 
circumstances  from  the  horrors  of  these 
mass  killings. 

We  in  the  Senate,  as  representatives 
of  the  American  citizens  of  this  genera- 
tion, must  move  and  move  now  to  assure 
that  such  horrors  are  never  repeated. 

I  urge  that  we  act  to  ratify  the  Gen- 
ocide Treaty  In  this  session. 


THE  SALT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  report 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  23,  1971, 
concerning  the  U5.  SALT  position,  is  a 
cause  for  great  coaatm.  The  report,  by 
Mr.  William  Beecher,  speUs  out  in  great 
detaU  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  U.S. 
position  at  SALT.  The  article  refers  to 
"administration  officials"  as  the  source 
of  the  Information  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticle. If  the  information  contained  in  the 
New  York  Times  article  is  correct,  there 
is  cause  for  disappointment. 

It  had  been  my  xmderstanding,  and  I 
believe  the  understanding  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  at  SALT  to  keep  ABM  deployments 
at  the  lowest  possible  level.  If  this  news- 
paper report  is  correct,  the  new  negoti- 
ating poisition  of  the  United  States  is 
fraught  with  the  danger  that  an  agree- 
ment on  ABM  would  be  on  such  a  hi|^ 
level  that  any  limitation  on  ABM's  would 
be  meaningless. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  negotiators  have  tried  since 
negotiations  began,  to  achieve  a  halt  to 
the  arms  race.  But  while  SALT  has  been 
in  progress,  weapons  systems  on  both 
sides  have  continued  to  be  deployed.  A 
MIRV  agreement  Is  perhaps  Impossible 
because  of  the  U.S.  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  deployment  of  MIRV.  Just  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  SALT  talks  the 
Brooke  resolution  211,  adopted  by  the 
Soiate,  ccmtalned  the  language  I  had 
offered  in  the  Foreign  Relati<»s  Com- 
mittee, proposing  a  freeie  on  all  crffenslve 
and  defensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons 
systems  by  both  the  United  Staes  and 
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the  Soviet  Union,  might  have  secured 
agreement  if  it  had  been  proposed  by 
our  Oovemment. 

I  would  urge  the  administration  in  its 
negotiations  to  make  every  tSoti  to 
limit  deployment  of  the  ABM  and  other 
nuclear  weapons  systems  to  the  lowest 
possible  levels.  Further,  it  is  my  own  view 
that  the  bargaining  from  strength  tactic 
employed  thus  far  can  only  yield  adverse 
results. 

The  newspaper  report  of  the  comments 
of  administration  officials  may  have  been 
a  speculation,  a  distortion  or  inaccurate. 
I  hope  this  is  the  case.  At  the  very  least, 
I  would  hofte  the  administration  would 
state  that  it  will  attempt  to  achieve  a 
limit  on  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 


VIETNAM  WAR  CASUALTIES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
placed  in  the  Rscord  the  names  of  1.113 
Alabama  servicemen  who  were  listed  as 
cawialttw  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
March  31,  1971.  In  the  period  of  April  1 
through  June  30, 1971.  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  notified  16  more  Alabama 
families  of  the  death  of  loved  ones  in  the 
conflict  in  THetnam.  bringing  the  total 
number  of  casulaties  to  1,129. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabomians  In  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Naticm,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
for  their  heroism  and  patriotism.  May 
the  time  not  be  distant  when  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these  tragic 
lists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  these  16  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Lm  or  CASUALTin  Incubuo  bt  U.S.  Militast 

PEBSomno.  Fkok  the  State  of  Alabama  nr 

OomfBonoN  With  tbb  CoNrucr  in  Virr- 

NAK,  Apbzl  1,  1071,  Thbouoh  Jcnb  30,  1971 
ABUT 

Pfc.  Joel  R.  Hanklns.  son  of  Mrs.  NelUe  M. 
HmnElnw,  lOOl  Mobile  Drive,  Soutbwest, 
HuntsvUle.  3580S. 

9p4  Ralph  W.  Jones,  husband  of  Mrs. 
WbimU  L.  Jones,  Oeneral  Ddlvery,  BUlingSley, 
36006. 

Sp4  WilUa  C.  Crear,  eon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alex  8.  Crear,  Route  1,  Box  1193,  Birming- 
ham. 35311. 

8gt.  Joaeph  W.  Johnson,  son  of  Mr.  WU- 
11am  O.  Waltes,  168  Conley  Circle.  Mont- 
gomery, 36110. 

Pfc.  Kenneth  E.  Mlms,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  N. 
Foster.  900  8th  North  Street.  Clanton.  86045. 

Psg.  WlUlam  R.  Purr,  son  of  Mr.  Wlllard  W. 
Furr,  413  Oraftmore  Road,  Prlchard,  36610. 

Sp4  Levi  J.  Wilson,  son  of  Mrs.  LlUie  V. 
Mills,  203  Harris  Avenue,  Saraland,  36571. 

Msg.  Arthur  Olaas,  husband  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
L.  Olass,  Route  3.  145  B,  Salem.  36874. 

Cpt.  Lee  E.  Orimaley,  husband  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha D.  Orimaley,  Student  Apts  8-C,  Franklin 
Rd..  Tuakegee  Institute,  36088. 

Sp4  Melvln  J.  Williams,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Theresa  WUUams,  1380  N.  Iiexlngton  Street, 
Birmingham.  85234. 

Msg.  Arohle  D.  Oamell,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Camell,  3233  Berkley  Street,  HuntsvUle, 
35806. 


Pfc.  Jeffrey  X<.  Cooper,  son  of  Mrs.  Dc«othy 
L.  Colvin.  616  Violet  Drive,  Mldfleld,  36328. 

8p4  J.  C.  Summerlin,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  J.  Summerlin,  Route  4,  Box  317, 
Brewton,  36426. 

ILt.  Robert  B.  tiecates,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Martha  P.  Lecates,  c/o  Mrs.  N.  Smith.  304 
South  Richards  Street,  Florence,  36630. 

C«3  Cart  W.  Borchers,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Christie  8.  Borchers,  P.O.  Box  103,  Plnckard. 
36371. 

Sp4  Robert  Eggleston,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Eggleston,  Route  1.  Box  140,  Lelghton, 
35646. 


'COME,  COME  YE  SAINTS"— A  TRIB- 
UTE  TO  THE  MORMON  PIONEERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  B4r.  President,  few 
sights  are  so  inspiring  as  the  Joseph 
Smith  Memorial  in  Sharon,  Vt.  This 
gracious  monument  stands  in  a  verdant 
grove  amid  the  rolling  hiUs.  The  seren- 
ity of  the  shrine  stirs  the  mtaid  to  con- 
template the  greatness  of  the  man  In 
whose  memory  it  was  built. 

From  this  very  spot  came  a  man  who 
would  change  the  course  of  American 
history.  Not  through  wars,  nor  poUtical 
prominence,  nor  great  wealth.  This 
man  was  different.  This  man  rose  up  to 
become  to  his  followers  the  voice  of  God 
in  modem  times.  This  man,  and  those 
chosen  to  foUow  him,  have  had  bestowed 
upon  them  the  title  of  prophet. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  visit  the 
historic  birthplace  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  on  a  recent  trip  to  Ver- 
mont The  occasion  prompted  me  to  re- 
flect upon  the  course  of  events  that  fol- 
lowed his  birth  and  subsequent  founding 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

After  a  humble  beginning  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Church  emigrated  to  Ohio 
where  the  faithful  founded  the  dty  of 
Klrtland.  But  the  persecutions  they  had 
suffered  in  Vermont  and  New  York  soon 
followed  them  to  Kirtland.  A  new  begin- 
ning was  sought  in  and  around  Clay 
County.  Mo.  Once  again,  the  animosity 
and  hatred  of  their  neighbors  made  it 
apparent  that  a  further  rooting  up  of 
homes  and  families  had  become  neces- 
sary. Tills  time  the  church  sought  to 
create  a  new  city,  free  from  the  threats 
of  Missouri;  a  city  whose  name  would 
mean  "beautiful." 

The  city  of  Nauvoo,  reclaimed  from 
swampland  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the 
saints,  was  foxmded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  proved  as  seemly  and 
beautiful  as  the  designers  had  en- 
visioned. Yet  this  city  would  witness  the 
death,  in  nearby  Carthage,  of  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith,  and  would  come  to 
be  his  final  resting  place  as  a  mortal. 
Murdered  by  a  mob  of  hate-filled  men, 
his  testimony  lived  on  to  inspire  the 
members  of  the  church  In  their  trek 
westward  to  the  "land  of  the  everlast- 
ing hills." 

The  story  of  that  legendary  move- 
ment of  the  church  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  familiar  to  us  all  for  it  has  been 
deeply  etched  in  the  annals  of  our  his- 
tory, a  saga  of  heroism  and  saciiflce. 

Yet,  it  is  far  more  than  a  story  of 
heroic  deeds.  It  is  a  story  of  a  people 


filled  with  a  love  for  Ood.  C(»isider  the 

words  from  a  famous  Mormon  pioneer 

hymn: 

And   should   we   die   before   our   Journey's 

through, 
Happy  day,  all  is  well. 

We  then  are  free  from  toll  and  sorrow  too. 
With  the  Just,  we  sbaU  dweU. 

But  U  our  Uvea  are  spared  again 
To  see  the  salnta  their  rest  obtain. 
Oh  how  well  make  this  chorus  swell 
All  Is  weU,  aU  Is  weU. 

Tomorrow,  we  commemorate  the 
entry  of  these  pioneers  into  the  historic 
Salt  Lake  Valley  where  they  built  a 
beautiful  Temple  and  have  indeed  made 
that  chorus  swell.  We  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  each  one  of  them,  and  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  should  show  our  ap- 
preciation on  the  24th  of  July  by  honor- 
ing their  memory. 


HUMAN  LIBERATION  AND 
WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  The 
movement  for  greater  political  rights  for 
women  is  gaining  strength.  It  is  time 
that  we  acknowledge  this  movement  and 
do  all  we  can  to  promote  its  legitimate 
ends. 

This  movement  has  come  to  be  known 
as  women's  liberation  or  the  feminist 
movement.  I  submit  today  that  it  would 
be  better  to  call  it  the  "humanist  move- 
ment" and  to  realize  that  what  it  is 
calling  for  is  an  advance  of  the  rights 
of  all  men  and  women.  As  Gloria  Stei- 
nem,  one  of  the  most  articulate  of  the 
movement's  advocates,  put  It  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post: 

This  is  the  year  of  Women's  Liberation.  Or 
at  least,  It's  the  year  the  press  has  discovered 
a  movement  that  has  been  strong  for  several 
years  now,  and  reported  it  as  a  small,  privi- 
leged, rather  lunatic  event  Instead  of  the 
major  revolution  in  consciousness — in  every- 
one's consciousness,  male  or  female — ^tbat  I 
believe  It  truly  is. 

It  Is  a  movement  that  scHne  call  "feminist" 
but  should  more  accurately  be  called  human- 
ist; a  movement  that  is  an  Integral  part  of 
rescuing  this  country  from  its  old,  expensive 
patterns  of  eUtism,  racism  and  violence. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  time  to  take  a  stand 
for  progress  in  human  rights.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  UJ^.  Convention  on  the  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women  is  one  of  the  first 
actions  needed.  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
until  this  convention  is  in  fact  ratified, 
we  will  have  diCDculty  standing  before 
the  people  of  the  world,  especially  those 
whose  nations  have  already  signed  the 
convention,  and  declcuing  that  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  in  this  effort.  We  have 
the  responsibility  as  Senators  to  insure 
that  our  position  on  this  issue  is  con- 
sistent. We  must  act  across  the  board  to 
create  a  new  dedication  to  equal  rights 
for  all  our  citizens. 

I  believe  Gloria  Stelnem  In  her  article 
makes  these  basic  points  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  Gloria  Stein- 
em's  article  entitled  "Women's  Libera- 
tion Means  to  Free  Men,  Too"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Women's  Libkration  Means  to  Free  Men, 

Too 
I  don't  mean  to  equate  our  problems  at 
Identity  with  those  that  flowed  from  slavery. 
But,  as  Ounnar  Myrdal  pointed  out  in  bis 
classic  study  "An  American  Dilemma,"  "In 
drawing  a  paraUel  between  the  position  of, 
and  feeling  toward,  women  and  Negroes,  we 
are  uncovering  a  fundamental  basis  of  our 
culture." 

Blacks  and  women  suffer  from  the  same 
myths  of  childlike  natures;  smaller  brains; 
Inability  to  govern  themselves,  much  less 
white  men;  limited  Job  skUls;  Identity  as 
sex  objects,  and  so  on.  Ever  since  slaves 
arrived  on  these  shores  and  were  given  the 
legal  statiia  of  wives — ^that  U,  chattel — our 
legal  reforms  have  foUowed  on  ectch  other's 
Ije^s — ^vrith  women,  I  might  add,  still  lagging 
considerably  behind. 

President  Nlxons  Commission  on  Women 
concluded  that  the  Supreme  Court  sanctions 
discrimination  against  women — discrimina- 
tion that  it  long  ago  ruled  unconstitutional 
In  the  case  of  blacks — but  the  commission 
report  remains  mysteriously  unreleased  by 
the  White  House.  An  equal  rights  amendment 
now  up  again  before  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
layed by  a  male-chauvinist  Congress  for  47 
years.  Neither  blacks  nor  women  have  role- 
models  in  history:  models  of  individuals 
who  have  been  honored  in  authority  outside 
the  home. 

As  Margaret  Mead  has  noted,  the  only 
women  allowed  to  be  dominant  and  respect- 
able at  the  same  tinxe  are  widows.  Tou  have 
to  do  what  society  wants  you  to  do,  have  a 
husband  ^itho  dies,  and  then  have  power 
thrust  upon  you  through  no  fault  of  your 
own.  The  whole  thing  seems  very  hard  on 
the  men. 

Before  we  go  on  to  other  reasons  why  Wom- 
en's Liberation  is  Men's  Liberation,  too — and 
why  this  incarnation  of  the  women's  move- 
ment \B  Inaeparable  frcKn  the  larger  revolu- 
tion— perhaps  we  should  clear  the  air  of  a 
few  more  myttis — the  myth  that  women  are 
biologically  inferior,  for  Instance.  In  fact,  an 
equally  good  case  could  be  made  for  the  re- 
verse. 

Women  live  longer  than  men.  That's  when 
the  groupa  being  studied  are  always  being 
cited  as  proof  that  we  work  them  to  death, 
but  the  truth  is  that  women  live  longer  than 
men  even  when  the  groups  being  studied  on 
monks  and  nuns.  We  survived  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps  better,  are  protected  against 
heart  attacks  by  oiu"  female  hormones,  are 
leas  subject  to  many  diseases,  withstand  sur- 
gery better  and  are  so  much  durable  at  every 
stage  of  life  that  nature  conceives  20  to  50 
per  cent  more  males  Just  to  keep  the  balances 
going. 

The  Auto  Safety  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  come  to  the 
conclusl<Hi  that  women  are  better  drivers  be- 
cause they're  less  emotional  than  men.  I 
never  thought  I  would  hear  myself  quoting 
the  AMA,  but  that  one  wss  too  good  to  resist. 
I  don't  want  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
one  sex  to  another,  that  would  only  be  re- 
peating a  male  mistake.  The  truth  is  that 
we're  Just  not  s\ire  how  many  of  our  differ- 
ences are  biological  and  how  many  are  soci- 
etal. What  we  do  know  is  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sexes,  like  the  differ- 
ences between  races,  are  much  less  great 
than  the  differences  to  be  found  within 
each  group. 


DAYTOP    VILLAGE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  since  1963 
Daytop  Village  has  provided  rehabilita- 


tion facilities  and  services  for  young  drug 
addicts  in  the  New  York  area,  and  its 
growth  is  nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 
From  the  original  center  serving  only  25 
addicts  Daytop  has  grown  to  include  11 
centers  in  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
wliich  now  serve  some  800  addicts. 

During  this  same  period  their  budget 
has  increased  from  less  than  $100,000  to 
more  than  $2.5  million  annually.  This 
soaring  budget  is  a  perverse  indicator  of 
the  ever-increasing  national  epidemic  of 
hard  drug  use. 

IDaytop  runs  five  "therapeutic  com- 
munities," which  are  residential  cmters 
where  the  addict  lives  for  up  to  20 
months  while  taking  part  in  a  series  of 
rehabiUtative  programs.  One  of  the 
aims  of  these  commimities  is  "to  operate 
a  program  of  activity  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  addict  with  a  value  syston  and 
status  organization  leading  to  his  even- 
tual— and  reasonably  prompt — integra- 
tion into  normal  society." 

Each  therapeutic  community  has  con- 
tinuing education,  vocational,  and  cul- 
tural programs.  In  fact,  a  play  produced 
by  Daytop  was  a  major  success  in  New 
York  City.  Finally,  I  imderstand  that 
Daytop  is  planning  to  initiate  a  train- 
ing program  for  medical  paraprofes- 
sionals.  which  I  believe  will  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  in  combating  drug 
abuse. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  DaytcH?  has 
taken  an  innovative  approach  to  deal 
simultaneously  with  two  of  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  problems,  drug  abuse  and 
the  health  manpower  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  Daytop  Village 
annual  report  entitled  "The  Aims  of  Day- 
top  Village,"  'Sites  of  Daytop  Village," 
and  "The  Daytop  Process — a  Structural 
Outline"  appear  at  this  pcHnt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tux  Aims  of  Dattop  Viuj^gx 

1.  To  organize  an  apprc^riate  administra- 
tive apparatus  for  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  large  scale  treatment  and  recovery 
faculties  for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

2.  To  establish  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  the  employment  of  staff,  chan- 
neling and  auditing  of  funds,  so  that  there 
exists  simultaneously  a  free,  autonomous 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  addicts 
combined  with  the  responsible  auditing  and 
supervision  practices  demanded  by  a  public 
agency. 

3.  To  formulate  and  operate  a  program  of 
activity  designed  to  provide  the  addict  with 
a  value  system  and  status  organization  lead- 
ing to  his  eventual — and  reasonably 
prompt — integration  into  normal  society. 

4.  To  develop  awareness  and  responsible 
action  on  the  part  of  community  leadership 
(professional,  business,  educational,  govern- 
mental) in  respect  to  society's  addiction 
problem  through  the  medium  of  the  Cor- 
porate Board  of  Governors,  Trustees  and 
Executive  Board. 

6.  To  establish  re-entry-to-the-commu- 
nity-trainlng  for  the  recovered  addict  by  his 
working  in  Daytop  Village  Outreach  Center 
operations;  an  effort  to  challenge  the  recov- 
ered addict's  growth  whUe  he  attempts  to 
engage  using  addicts  in  the  community  Into 


motivating  them  Into  a  treatment  setting. 
The  recovered  addict  from  Daytop,  as  well  as 
using  this  challenge  mechanism  in  the  com- 
munity, is  working  intensely  with  the  com- 
munity agencies  and  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity to  gain  their  support  m  changing 
community  attitudes  and  behavior  that 
either  contribute  to  or  support  addiction. 

6.  Finally,  considering  the  project  in  Its 
widest  scope,  we  already  see  the  Implication : 
a  need  recognized  with  Increasing  clarity, 
particularly  in  a  recent  newspaper  report 
that  a  possible  solution  to  our  dearth  of 
trained  manpower  on  a  professional  level  Is 
to  prepare  a  new  breed  of  workers,  para- 
professlonals,  who  are  able  to  carry  on  roles 
in  conjunction  with  professionals. 

Sites  or  Dattop  Vhxacb 
Daytop  Village  facilities  number  11  as  of 
June,  1971;  five  Residential  Treatment  Cen- 
ters,  five  Outreach  Centers,  and  the  Corpo- 
rate Administrative  Offices. 

DATTOP    VILLAGE    HESIDENTIAI.    TBEATMENT    CEN- 
TEXS     (THEKAPEATIC    COMMDNtnES) 

Daytop  VUlage,  450  Bayvlew  Avenue, 
Prince's  Bay,  Staten  Island. 

Daytop  Village,  Route  No.  56,  Swan  Lake, 
SuUivan  County. 

Daytop  Village,  226-27  West  14th  Street, 
Manhattan,  N.T. 

Daytop  Village,  Trenton,  N  J. 

Daytop  Village,  Millbrook,  New  York 
(Duchess  County) . 


The  Dattop  Pbocess — A  STancTXTBAi.  Outline 

PHASES  or  THK  TREBAPECTIC  COMMUNITT    (TC) 

Phase  I.  ItiAuctifM-orientatUni  (1  month) 
AcUvitles 

(a)  group  therapy 

(b)  educational  seminars 

(c)  cultural  and  recreational  activities 

(d)  in-house  Job  assignments 
Phase  II.  Therapeutic  community 

{10  months) 

Activities 
Continuation  of  those  in  Phase  I,  plus 
authorized   home   visits   and   outside   com- 
munity activities,  e.g.,  speaking  engagements. 
Phase  III.  Pre-reentry  (2^2-3  months) 
Activities 

(a)  continuation  of  above  group  activi- 
ties 

(b)  training  in  Job  assignments  covering 
induction,  administrative  and  community 
work 

(c)  outside  social  activities 

Phase  IV.  Active  reentry  (l^-i  months) 
Activitiee 

(a)  Job  responsiblUtles  in  Outreach  Cen- 
ter 

(b)  continuation  of  group  therapy 
Phase  V.  Working  Out   (3-4  months) 

Activities 

(a)  employment  outside  of  Daytop,  or  in- 
volvement In  school 

(b)  continuation  of  group  therapy 

(c)  outside  socializing,  eg.,  free  week- 
ends, etc. 


ARCHIVES    OP   INSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  now  {lumerous  studies  underway  by 
formal  groups  such  as  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education,  the  newly 
created  Commission  on  Libraries,  and 
many  others,  both  by  single  institutions 
and  individual  scholars  writing  on  the 
history  or  social  relations  of  luuversities 
or  other  centers  of  learning. 
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The  v«lue  of  such  studies  may  be 
grefttly  enhanced  if  their  findings  are 
communicated  to  policymakers  in  Qov- 
emment,  the  foundatitms,  learned 
societies,  and  the  managers  of  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  also  many  ciirrent  proposals 
for  change  in  such  institutions,  which 
might  be  expected  to  benefit  from  the 
widest  possible  consideration  before  be- 
ing put  into  effect. 

Thus.  I  have  been  most  interested  and 
encouraged  to  leam  of  a  new  venture 
called  the  Archives  of  Institutional 
Change,  whose  aim  is  to  document  the 
processes  of  change  now  taking  place  in 
our  institutions,  and  to  offer  to  said 
institutions  timely  Information  about 
proposals  for  change  and  the  results  of 
studies.  This  is  done  in  many  ways,  but 
principally  through  its  regular  bulletin, 
Prometheus,  which  is  circulated  to 
scholars  active  in  the  field  of  institu- 
tional studies  and  to  subscribing  univer- 
sities and  other  institutions.  In  addition 
to  references  to  books,  articles,  and  docu- 
ments, Prometheus  publishes  proposals 
for  socially  responsive  change  within  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  The  current  issue 
includes  proposals  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg 
on  new  institutions  for  scientific  coopera- 
tion with  underdeveloped  countries,  by 
Dartmouth  College  on  a  new  academic 
calendar,  by  the  Cooperative  Science 
Education  Center  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.. 
on  ways  to  involve  schools  and  citizens 
in  technology  assessment,  by  the  &mth- 
sonlan  Institution  on  increased  effective- 
ness for  museum  exhibits,  and  a  variety 
oi  other  proposals  referred  for  comment 
tc  readers  and  correspondents  of  the 
bulletin. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  merit 
consideration  by  Oovemment  agencies 
and  others  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  public  service. 

I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  proposal  sec- 
tion 13,  volume  1,  No.  2 — July  1971 — 
from  Prometheus,  the  regular  bulletin  of 
the  Archives  of  Institutional  Change,  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rbcommbndatioms,    Whttk    House 
CoNrsiKMcx  ON  Youth 

l.a    SXRVICE — LXAUONO;     TASK    rOBCC    ON    TH« 
OKArr,  NATIONAL  SSmVICK.  AND  ALTEBNATIVKS 

•America's  youth  wish  to  seire  their  so- 
ciety. Every  poll  testlflea  to  their  desire.  But 
our  Task  Force  opposes  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram of  national  service  and  opposes  as  well 
the  creaUon  of  a  large  centrally  directed  fed- 
eral program  of  voluntary  national  service. 
Instead  we  recommend  that  iinder  the 
auspices  of  the  Action  Corps,  support  be  pro- 
vided for  volunteer  service  projects  which 
are  locaUy  conceived  and  directed,  projecu 
which  take  their  direction  from  people  who 
serve  In  them  and  from  the  people  In  the 
communities  who  are  served.  We  particularly 
recommend  programs  of  service-learning 
which  are  designed  not  only  to  meet  press- 
ing local  needs  but  which  also  promote  the 
educational  growth  of  those  who  serve. 

We  oppose  a  compulsory  program  for  the 
reasons  cited  by  the  Scranton  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest:  "Whether  In  the  form 
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of  plkyt  projects  at  a  full-scale  program,  na- 
tional service  should  be  voluntary,  and  not 
as  some  have  proposed  before  tbls  Commis- 
sion and  elsewhere,  compulsory.  Va.  addition 
to  Its  enormo\is  cost,  a  compulsory  national 
service  program  wotUd  be  an  unwarranted 
Infringement  on  Individual  freedom  of 
choice.  Nor  should  national  service  be  con- 
sidered as  a  method  for  reforming  or  replac- 
ing the  draft.  Proposals  to  make  civilian 
service  available  as  an  alternative  to  the 
draft  fall  to  reserve  compelling  problems  of 
equity  that  plague  any  attempt  to  compare 
civilian  programs  with  military  service." 
Further,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  proper 
work  for  unwilling  civilian  conscripts.  And 
the  device  whereby  the  affluent  and  weU  ad- 
vised now  find  ways  to  escape  the  draft 
would  be  used  as  well  as  avoid  compulsory 
civilian  service. 

Service,  then,  should  be  voluntary.  It  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  attracting  volun- 
teers who  seek  the  satisfactions  of  doing  a 
needed  Job,  of  learning  in  the  process  and, 
hopefully,  of  helping  to  accelerate  some 
needed  social  change. 

Service-learning  ts  a  relatively  new  idea.  It 
links  school  and  community.  It  is  like  the 
work-study  or  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams in  which  students  work  part-time,  or 
leave  school  for  periods  of  work,  then  re- 
turn for  more  study.  But  the  number  of  part- 
time  paid  Jobs  is  limited,  whereas  there  are 
almost  unlimited  service  Jobs,  as  tutors, 
aides  in  health  centers,  mental  institutions, 
day  care  centers,  drug  abiase  and  environ- 
mental programs,  as  parole  officer  assistants, 
and  as  interns  In  government  agencies.  But 
whether  the  program  is  paid-work  study  or 
unpaid  service-learning,  the  objectives  and 
the  processes  are  much  the  same.  Work  or 
service  Is  considered  as  much  a  part  of  edu- 
cation as  studies  in  school  or  college.  Aca- 
demic credit  is  given  for  what  a  person 
learns.  Students,  teachers,  and  Job  super- 
visors agree  on  what  is  to  be  learned  by  the 
work  or  service  and  by  what  criteria  success 
will  be  measured.  For  example,  work  In  drug 
programs  may  include  precise  learning  objec- 
tives in  chemistry,  sociology,  or  the  law. 

Projecte  like  these  are  well  underway  In 
Urban  Corps  and  College  Volunteer  programs. 
But.  if  they  are  to  be  expanded  to  other  areas, 
money  la  needed  for  program  develc^ment 
and  for  the  training  of  project  supervisors, 
who  themselves  may  be  volunteers  who  serve 
at  subsistence  pay  for  a  year  or  two.  Once 
under  way,  most  of  the  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams can  be  borne  by  local  schools  and  col- 
leges, for  service-learning  would  be  a  regular 
part  of  education  which  is  designed  to  give 
meaning  to  formal  studies,  education  which 
exposes  the  volunteer  to  future  career  oppor- 
tunities, and  education  which  breaks  down 
the  separation  of  school  from  community. 
The  uses  of  society  are  learned  by  serving  it. 
Academic  credit  at  all  times,  from  elementary 
school  through  college,  is  awarded  in  recogni- 
tion of  learning  which  takes  place  during 
service  and  in  preparation  for  it. 

Federal  support  can  help  launch  these  pro- 
grams. But  they  can  then  be  carried  on  by 
local  schools  and  communities.  The  Task 
Force  on  Draft,  National  Service  and  Alter- 
natives therefore  believes  strongly  that  ra- 
tional service  should  be  voluntary  and  sup- 
ports the  following  recommendations: 

We  reject  compulsory  national  service.  We 
also  reject  those  national  service  proposals 
which  would  utilize  service  as  an  alternative 
to  the  draft. 

We  believe  that  all  young  people  who  want 
to  serve  their  fellow  men  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  We  believe  that  programs  of  service 
have  much  to  offer  both  to  those  who  are 
served  and  to  those  who  serve.  Accordingly, 
we  recommend  the  following: 


This  task  force  endorsea  the  creation  of  Ac- 
tion Corps  to  bring  together  volunteer  service 
agencies  (Peace  Corps,  VTSTA,  Teacher  Corps, 
and  other  volunteer  offices)  to  (a)  expand 
opportunities  available  for  full-time  service 
and  (b)  to  serve  as  an  agency  designed  to 
further  utilize  part-time,  nonpald  volunteers. 

We  further  endorse  an  expansion  of  service- 
learning  and  work-study  opportunities  In 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Specifically,  we  call 
for  programs  of  part-time  or  temporary  serv- 
ice which  have  precise  learning  objectives 
and  for  which  appropriate  academic  credit 
can  be  given. 

After  considerable  debate  al>out  the  need 
for  an  additional  administrative  body,  and  by 
a  narrow  margin,  the  task  force  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

We  believe  that  service  activities  should  be 
directed  and  financed  at  the  local  level  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  available  resources,  and 
should  include  projects  organized  and  di- 
rected by  young  people.  Service  activities 
should  be  underwritten  by  a  public  founda- 
tion at  the  national  level.  This  public  foun- 
dation should  be  able  to  receive  public  and 
private  funds  and  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  with  a  majority  of  private  citizens, 
including  representaUves  from  those  who 
serve  and  from  local  communities,  and  be 
ultimately  responsible  to  Congress. 

In  order  to  provide  support  for  the  Initial 
start  up  of  local  projects  of  service-learning 
and  in  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
service-learning  as  a  means  of  education 
which  might  in  time  offer  opportunities  for 
service  to  almost  half  of  all  Americans  from 
the  elementary  years  through  and  beyond 
college  age.  we  supported  the  following : 

That  the  President  call  tor  appropriations 
under  existing  Action  Corps  legislation  suf- 
ficient to  provide  training  for  i^jproximately 
195.000  part-time  volunteers  and  5,000  full- 
time  supervisors  In  order  to  test,  over  a  two- 
year  period,  the  leaslblllty  of  greater  Federal 
assistance  to  locally  designed  and  adminis- 
tered programs  of  work-study  and  ser%'lce- 
Isaming.  There  should  be  several  projects 
during  this  period  with  sufficient  concentra- 
tion of  volunteers  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
projects  to  provide  solutions  to  local  prob- 
lems such  as  delinquency,  health  services 
training  and  delivery,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, or  comparable  needs.  Further,  we 
recommend  that  the  Director  of  the  Action 
Corps  undertake  a  program  of  research  and 
evaluation  to  begin  at  the  start  of  the  above 
mentioned  two-year  trial  program  on  June 
30,  1971,  and  submit  his  recommendations 
regarding  the  feaslbiUty  of  expanded  Fed- 
eral support  for  work-study  and  service- 
learning  programs  by  June  30,  1973. 

We  are  concerned  that  programs  supported 
by  the  Action  Corps  be  responsive  to  local 
needs  and  desires  and  we  therefore  advo- 
cated that  the  people  who  participate  in 
projects  and  representatives  from  local  com- 
munities served  by  Action  Corps  share  in 
establishing  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Action  Corps  and  in  the  development  ad- 
ministration and  evaluation  of  local  projects. 
And  we  advocated  that  service-learning 
projects,  including  those  for  which  Federal 
support  Is  already  available,  such  as  the 
College  Work  Study  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs,  should  serve  the 
needs  of  local  communities,  particularly 
those  in  low-lncorae  areas. 

3.3  8TUDT  EMPLOYMBNT  AND  THB  ACADEMIC 
TEAB  cycle:  TASK  FOKCB  OK  ECONOICT  AMD 
CMPLOTMENT 

Every  high  school  and  college  student 
should  have  the  full  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful employment  during  the  periods  when 
he  Is  not  in  the  classroom.  The  benefits  of 
practical  work  experience  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational   process  are   recognized 
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and  accepted.  Academic  subjects  become 
more  relevant.  Career  planning  and  the  de- 
velopment of  realistic  vocational  aspirations 
become  easier.  Dropout  rates  decrease.  Stu- 
dent Income  Is  supplemented.  The  develop- 
ment of  individual  responsibility  and  self- 
discipline  is  enhanced. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  offering  maxi- 
mum student  employment  opportunities  Is 
the  current  academic  year  cycle  resulting  in 
the  traditional  "summer  vacation."  This 
places  virtually  all  students  on  the  job  mar- 
ket during  the  same  three  n>ontb  period. 

Employers,  both  public  and  private,  gen- 
erally offer  as  many  student  jobs  as  possible 
during  the  summer  months;  massive  organi- 
zational efforts  are  pursued  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  most  large  employers  have  de- 
veloped q>ecial  student  employment  pro- 
grams. In  other  than  the  summer  months, 
there  are  limited  part-time  and  week-end 
employment  opportunities. 

The  current  academic  year  cycle  must  be 
changed  to  spread  out  the  Job  opportunities. 
This  change  is  a  basic  one,  which  would  re- 
sult In  only  one-fourth  of  the  students  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  being  on  ex- 
tended vacation  periods  of  three  months  at 
any  given  time.  The  change  need  not  be 
universal;  students  In  agricultural  areas,  as 
a  praoClcal  example,  would  probably  not  bene- 
fit. But  the  vast  majority  of  students  In  the 
United  States  would  benefit,  as  would  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  employers. 

The  best  way  to  Illustrate  the  proposed 
change  Is  to  take  the  example  of  a  single 
high  school;  the  example  is  applicable  to  a 
nationwide  system,  both  in  secondary  and 
poet-secondary  schools :  (1)  Divide  the  calen- 
dar year  into  four  equal  quarters  of  13  weeks 
each.  (3)  Design  all  academic  courses  to  be 
of  13  weeks  duration.  Hence  for  the  tradi- 
tional 4  years  of  English,  Instead  of  4  aca- 
demic courses  of  36-39  weeks  each  (or  8 
semesters),  the  student  would  talte  13  aca- 
demic course  of  13  weeks  each.  Decisions 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  single  course 
offerings  of  %  year  duration,  they  would  be 
reconstituted  to  either  one  course  of  13  weeks 
or  two  couzaes  of  13  weeks  each.  (3)  Offer 
every  academic  subject  each  quarter  through- 
out the  calendar  year.  (4)  The  academic  year 
for  a  student  would  be  any  three  quarters, 
with  vacation  the  renuiinlng  quarter.  Stu- 
dents in  each  grade  level  would  be  divided 
into  four  equal  groups,  with  each  group 
scheduled  to  take  vacations  in  different  quar- 
ters. Special  considerations  such  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  sports  and  other 
organiaed  extra-curricular  activities.  Job  op- 
portunities, etc.,  would  be  given  in  schedul- 
ing. (6)  Faculty  staff  would  also  teach  3  quar- 
ters and  be  off  one  quarter  as  a  general  prac- 
tice, on  a  staggered  basis. 

The  advantages  to  the  change  are  many. 
All  students  off-campus  during  a  particular 
quarter  should  have  the  full  opportunity  for 
employment.  In  addition:  (1)  The  utiliza- 
tion of  the  school  plant  would  be  increased 
one-third.  (3)  The  economy  would  benefit 
with  a  more  even  load  on  transportation  and 
recreation  facilities  and  further  development 
of  recreational  resources  and  related  services 
for  tourists.  (3)  Employers  could  plan  better 
Job  opportunities  for  students.  Instead  of 
extra  Jobs  dxirlng  the  summers,  permanent 
student  positions  would  be  created,  with  each 
one  occupied  by  4  students  during  the  year. 
(4)  Once  families  adjusted  to  the  change  bet- 
ter vacations  could  be  planned;  summer 
would  no  longer  be  prime  vacation  time.  (6) 
There  would  be  a  requirement  for  additional 
faculty,  the  costs  of  which  would  be  offset  by 
maximum  utilization  of  administrative  and 
support  staff,  as  well  as  a  V^  Increase  in  the 
use  of  existing  school  plants.  (6)  If  colleges 
adopted  the  new  system,  it  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  very  desirable  expansion  of  co- 


operative education  programs.  Arrangements 
between  school  authorities  and  employers  for 
work -study  and  cooperative  education  agree- 
ments are  now  seriously  inhibited  by  aca- 
demic schedules. 

Implementation : 

The  President  endorse. 

The  Secretary.  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare activity  plan,  promote  and  assist. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  through  Con- 
gressional action,  provide  financial  assistance 
to  states  for  cost  In  implementation,  which 
would  not  be  great. 

Governors  of  each  State  be  encouraged  to 
endorse. 

Organizations  representing  the  Presidents 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Eklucatlon,  and  other  educators, 
such  as  the  National  Education  Association, 
be  encouraged  to  endorse. 

4.5    COMMUNTTT  LEARNING  CENTERS;  TASK 
rORCE  ON  EDUCATION 

The  American  elementary  and  secondary 
education  systems  have  traditionally  favored 
students  intent  on  pursuing  higher  educa- 
tion rather  than  providing  for  the  true  needs 
of  the  Individual.  This  traditional  system 
was  functional  at  one  time  because  societal 
and  economic  needs  required  a  large  labor 
force  and  a  small  educated  class.  Also,  in 
pre- technological  times  the  labor  force 
served  as  an  alternative  to  formal  educa- 
tion— allowing  people  to  leam  on  the  Job 
and  grow  into  positions  of  greater  respon- 
slbUlty. 

Today,  education  is  a  requirement  for 
entry  into  the  labor  force,  yet  our  educa- 
tional institutions  have  largely  failed  to 
recognize  and  adjust  to  this  change.  How- 
ever, there  are  examples  of  our  nation  mo- 
bilizing Its  human  resources  to  meet  new 
needs.  In  the  past  these  mobilizations  have 
occurred  in  the  face  of  external  threat,  real 
or  imagined.  The  crisis  today  resides  within, 
yet  demands  the  same  total  response.  Our 
defense  establishment  has  been  able  to  train 
every  individual  to  bis  maximum  capacity 
and  need.  We  have  suppUed  soldiers  with 
literacy  training,  therapeutic  and  preventive 
health  care,  and  job  skills.  We  must  do  the 
same  with  all  of  our  citizenry.  If  we  under- 
take to  meet  these  specific  needs,  not  only 
will  American  society  benefit,  but  it  will  also 
permit  the  Individual  to  grow  in  stature  and 
to  strengthen  his  self-image.  These  indi- 
vidual human  concerns  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  us. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  new 
type  of  community  learning  center,  a  center 
that  would  marshal  the  services  and  make 
available  the  cultural  (including  those  of 
the  barrio  and  ghetto) ,  educational,  and 
business  and  Industry  resources  of  the  total 
community.  The  community  learning  cen- 
ters would  help  any  learner  obtain  the  kind 
of  relevant  education  that  Is  required  by 
that  learner  at  that  time.  We  conceive  of 
these  community  learning  centers  providing 
education  for  the  world  of  work,  continuing 
academic  studies  or  for  personal  develop- 
ment and  fulfillment. 

Implementation : 

Equality  of  education  for  all  people  does 
not  mean  that  everyone  should  receive  the 
same  education. 

Each  student's  educational  program,  at 
any  time  in  bis  life,  should  be  created  to 
meet  his  individual  needs.  This  necessitates 
creating  more  options  than  the  present  sys- 
tem provides,  including  utilization  of  non- 
school  community  resources. 

Within  a  learning  center  credit  should  be 
granted  for  work  experience — jobs,  volun- 
teer activities — that  contribute  to  career 
choices.  Work  experience  provides  a  chance 
to  become  oriented  toward  several  kinds  of 
work,  to  gain  employabillty  and  socializa- 
tion skills,  to  assume  responstbUities  and 


specific  job  skills.  In  addition,  it  aUowa 
everyone  of  every  age  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  society. 

Work  experience  also  enables  students  to 
take  advantage  of  facUltlea  and  equipment 
already  existing  within  a  community,  thus 
reducing,  in  many  instances,  the  cost  of 
education. 

These  work  experiences  can  be  an  impor- 
tant component  In  community  Involvement. 
Employers  have  a  stake  In  assuring  that  their 
workers  are  receiving  a  relevant  education. 
Additionally,  community  involvement  is  as- 
sured because  there  is  no  terminal  point  in 
public  education — everyone  can  go  to  school 
to  get  whatever  he  needs  at  any  time  in 
his  Ufe. 

Such  a  learning  center  should  take  advan. 
tage  of  the  innovative,  operational  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiencies  and  advantages 
which  the  comprehensive  application  of  tech- 
nological systems  can  make  possible.  The 
future  of  education  lies  in  the  expanded  use 
of  instructional  technology  which  not  only 
allows  for  individualization  of  instruction 
but  frees  the  tetMiher  to  int«ttct  with  each 
student. 

Thus,  educational  media  centers  should  be 
established  which  have  community-wide  re- 
sponsibility for  the  planning,  design,  produc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  teaching  materials. 
These  materials  should  be  disseminated  by 
a  variety  of  delivery  systems  (radio  and  TV 
broadcasting  films,  cable  TV,  audio,  video 
and  film  cassettes)  and  made  available  to 
learners.  To  achieve  such  a  delivery  system, 
the  administration  and  Congress  must  pro- 
vide additional  funds. 

Such  a  communications  system  built  as 
an  integral  part  of  these  learning  centers 
could  make  the  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources of  the  community  available  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  existing  educational  in- 
stitutions and  training  centers.  These  sys- 
tems would  also  make  teaching  materials 
available  to  individuals  or  groupe  in  the 
home,  also  the  neighborhood. 

Because  the  system  is  open  to  everyone  at 
any  time  in  his  life,  the  learning  centers 
should  make  available  extensive  counseling 
service  by  trained  professionals  to  help  all 
community  residents  determine  their  life 
choices. 

8.8    NATIONAL  KNVIRONMXNTAL  CORPS;    TASK 
rOBCX  ON  BNVIRONICEMT 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Corps  and  support  the 
introduction  into  Congress  of  the  attached 
draft  legislation  (here  omitted),  but  with 
the  unanimous  proviso  that  the  Corjis  should 
be  administered  only  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  If  the  National  Environ- 
mental Corps  Is  to  be  made  a  component  of 
the  proposed  Voluntary  Service  Organization, 
then  it  should  be  rejected. 

The  Corps  shall  consist  of  men  and  women 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  or  possessions,  and  who 
have  attained  age  eighteen. 

Corpsmen  shall  be  selected  for  their  poten- 
tial contribution  to  environmental  service, 
regardless  of  previous  technical  training  or 
attained  educational  level;  provided  how- 
ever that  preference  shall  be  given  to  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

Corpsmen  shall  serve  for  two  years  after 
completion  of  training. 

The  Corps,  In  order  to  achieve  the  greatest 
national  good  with  respect  to  environmental 
action  programs,  shall  be  a  component  of 
and  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  Corps  will: 

provide  manpower,  other  resources  and 
opportunities  for  constructive  involvement 
of  the  young  people  In  local  communities; 

work   with   residents   to  organize   educa- 
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tlonal  progt»ms  wltb  media  coverage  relat- 
ing to  tbe  enTlromnent; 

belp  groupa  of  community  realdents  to  or- 
ganise tbemaelves  and  to  abare  e:q>erlei>oea 
acroaa  nelghborhoodB; 

organize    community    debates    on    major 
leglslatlTe  or  ezecutlye  programs  that  affect 
tbe  environment  of  the  comm\inlty. 
•.•  TOCTH  axxTica — lkaeniko  pkogeam;  task 
voacs  ON  povnrrr 

Manpower  programs  In  the  past  have  not 
adequately  dealt  with  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  poor  youth.  Poor  youth  have  been 
trained  for  IrrelVfant  Jobs  which  do  not 
offer  them  opportunities  for  upward  mobil- 
ity. Tbey  have  not  been  given  tbe  training 
and  education  necessary  for  securing  self- 
satisfying  jobs  In  their  own  communities. 
Tberefore,  we  recommend  that  the  follow- 
ing program  be  Implemented. 

A  National  service  learning  program  should 
be  established  to  serve  all  poor  youtb  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  M. 

Participants  in  this  program  should  re- 
ceive. In  payment  for  their  services,  a  salary 
of  no  less  than  the  minimum  wage  with 
provisions  for  fringe  benefits  and  salary  in- 
trsMB  on  tbe  basis  of  merit. 

Participants  should  be  trained  for  develop- 
ntant  of  spectflc  skills  suited  to  their  need 
for  upward  nwbtUty.  Tbey  should  receive 
academic  credit  and  also  documentation  of 
their  sklllB  which  could  be  used  as  a  Job 
qualification. 

Adequate  supportive  services  should  be 
provided.  Including  counseling,  health  serv- 
ices, and  provision  for  transportation  to 
work. 

Length  of  participation  in  tbe  program 
sbould  vary  with  individual  skill  and  needs. 

A  foUow-up  progam  should  be  estabUabed 
to  ensure  placement  in  an  open  Job  market 
aftar  partlclpatlan  in  this  program. 

ImpUmemtatttm  : 

A  national  body,  separate  from  any  existing 
body,  sbould  be  established  and  authorlaad 
to  artmlnlirter  this  program  and  all  existing 
youth  manpower  programs.  It  would  con- 
tract and  make  grants  to  local  public  and 
private  agencies  which  would  conduct  serv- 
ice learning  programs,  and  it  would  develop 
and  encourage  greater  participation  by  state 
and  local  Institutions  and  agendea. 

An  advisory  board,  composed  of  61  percent 
youtb,  would  be  estatdlshed  on  a  national 
and  local  level  to  advise  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  national  and  local  ad- 
nUnisterlng  bodies  In  the  areas  of  program 
planning  and  coordination. 

Education  and  training  of  youtb  partici- 
pants sbould  take  priority  over  adminis- 
trative costs  when  determining  economic 
allocations. 

In  areas  where  tbe  local  economy  cannot 
support  this  program,  such  as  Indian  res- 
ervations, Appalachla.  migrant  camps  and 
rural  areas,  funds  slKMild  be  allocated  by  the 
Federal  government  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment this  program. 

ooKiromrr  ssavics  btifknos,  a  paocsAM  of 
caum  to  supsaviaoas 

John  A.  DCartln,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. Baruch  College,  The  City  University 
of  New  York,  suggests  that  facility  members 
and  other  well  situated  supervisors  might  be 
given  funds  to  support  the  coet-of-Uvlng 
and  program  expenses  of  students  working  on 
short- term  projects  in  areas  of  community 
need.  He  is  conducting  a  study  of  tbe  Budget 
Bureau  of  tbe  City  of  New  York  and  has 
received  a  small  allowance  for  a  student  aide 
from  Councilman  Carter  Burden.  He  sug- 
gests that  a  general  program  to  provide  this 
kind  of  assistant  might  allow  many  other 
facility  members  to  participate  constructive- 
ly in  community  service,  while  assigning  stu- 
dents In  finding  socially  meaningful  short- 
term  study  opportunities. 

The  administration  of  such  a  program 
sbould  be  designed  to  confer  maximum  dis- 


cretion on  the  sapervlsor.  "Hie  funding  agen- 
cy would  provide  fonda  for  a  stated  number 
of  stipends,  not  review  proposals  from  Indl- 
vldnals  or  monitor  their  assignments,  and 
receive  a  report  from  each  student  or  a 
sample  of  the  actual  work  camfdeted.  Su- 
pervisors who  aided  students  in  securing  ex- 
cellent results  would  become  eligible  for 
expanded  support  in  years  following.  Such 
a  program  would  allow  faculty  members  to 
direct  social  service  activities  without  having 
to  rely  cm  students  able  to  absorb  their  own 
living  costs.  Comments  are  invited,  as  well 
as  expressions  of  Interest  In  participating  in 
such  a  program. 

John  A.  Maklin. 
Box   174.  Baxoch   Colxms,   17  Leoncton 
AvKNWE,  Nxw  TosK.  N.Y.  10010. 

OPPORTUNrrlES    FOR    YOUTH    PaOCXAM,    COVKXN- 
MENT  OP  CANADA 

The  Opportunities  for  Youth  program  of 
•14.7  million  (later  increased  to  124.7  mil- 
lion) was  offlcially  announced  15  March  71. 
Considerable  planning  on  the  part  of  a  very 
small  group  had  taken  place  in  advance  of 
that  and  Cabinet  decisions  setting  up  the 
program  were  taken  toward  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. Basically  the  program  sets  out  to  fund 
projects  proposed  by,  developed  by,  and 
planned  by  young  people.  The  emphasis  Is 
on  post -secondary  students  but  that  Is  not 
an  exclusive  emphasis  by  any  means.  In  the 
short  run  the  objective  has  been  to  pro- 
vide as  many  Jobs  as  possible  in  worthwhUe 
activities.  In  the  long  run  of  course  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  is  provide  jroung  people 
with  an  opiKjrtunlty  to  develop  the  capacity 
to  plan,  manage,  and  evaluate  their  own 
programs  and  activities. 

The  structure  is  simple.  Projects  are  pro- 
posed by  formal  organizations,  voluntary 
agencies,  youth  groups,  citizen  groups,  and 
other  non -governmental  bodies.  They  are 
considered  on  the  following  criteria:  the  In- 
volvement of  young  people  In  the  develop- 
ment, management,  and  evaluation  of  the 
project;  the  potential  benefits  to  tbe  com- 
muniUes  in  which  projects  take  place;  tbe 
development  of  new  activities  rather  than 
simply  extension  of  existing  programs  and 
services;  and  tbe  cost  per  Job,  generally  set 
at  $1,000  for  a  three-month  period.  We  re- 
ceived over  13,000  applications  and  the  total 
amount  of  requests  was  over  (200  million. 

We  rely  on  a  variety  of  networks  around 
the  country  to  provide  us  with  sufficient 
supporting  information  on  projects  proposed. 
These  include  volunteer  organizations,  serv- 
ice groups,  and  other  government  agencies. 
We  have  established  a  staff  of  100. 

Our  projects  fall  into  four  categories.  The 
first  Is  research  and  environmental  study. 
The  second  Is  social  services:  camps  for 
handicapped  youngsters,  service  to  the  eld- 
erly, and  others.  The  third  category  is  cul- 
tural programs  such  as  music  and  theatre 
groups,  A  final  category  includes  arts  and 
crafts,  development  of  recreation  facilities, 
and  ^>orts. 

About  70  per  cent  of  oux  projects  cost  less 
than  •10,000.  These  may  receive  up  to  half 
of  their  total  approved  budget  in  advance 
and  must  claim  the  balance  based  on  state- 
ments of  expenditures  for  approved  Items. 
A  detailed  evaluation  that  will  embody  much 
of  our  thinking  and  planning  will  be  prt- 
pared  and  should  be  available  this  fall.  A  copy 
of  the  program  leafiet,  "Opportunities  for 
Youth"  "Perspective  Jeunesse,"  is  avail- 
able. 

P.  C.  Mackix, 
Coordinator,   Opportunities  for   Youth.   130 
Slater  Street,  Secretary  of  State  Depart- 
ment, Ottawa,  Ontario 

A  NATIONAL  TOVTH  SXXVICX  PaOCSAlC 

(Propoeed  by  Dr.  Philip  Handler,  President, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 21  July  70.) 


Allow  me  to  propose  a  National  Youth  Serv- 
ice Program  which  would  offer  stipend  and 
tuition  supp<Mt  to  all  students  in  good  stand- 
ing engaged  in  advanced  education  beyond 
the  IXMScalaureate  regardless  of  field,  be  It 
the  natural  or  social  sciences,  the  humanities, 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  etc.  In  exchange, 
upon  completion  of  their  advanced  edu- 
cations, all  would  be  committed  to  two, 
three,  or  more  years  of  national  service.  I  can 
thmk  of  no  program  which  would  find  a 
warmer  welcome  among  the  highly  motivated 
young  people  of  our  time.  Those  In  the  hu- 
manities, for  example,  might  undertake 
teaching  assignments  in  Jimior  colleges  or 
high  schools,  particularly  In  disadvantaged 
areas.  Social  scientists  could  be  apprenticed 
to  federal  agencies  or  teach,  much  as  would 
graduates  In  the  humanities.  Lawyers  could 
serve  two  or  three  years  In  legal  aid  clinics 
or  local  government.  Physicians  could  serve 
In  a  modernized  Public  Health  Service,  as- 
signed to  clinics  across  the  country  or  to 
experimental  health  teams  assessing  new 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  health  care.  Na- 
tural scientists  and  engineers  could  serve  In 
federal  laboratories  or  the  multldlsclpllnary 
laboratories  on  campiis  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier.  The  Impact  of  this  flow  of  motivated, 
highly  trained  young  men  and  women 
throughout  the  diverse  elements  of  our  na- 
tional life  would  be  profound,  exhlllratlng. 
and  undoubtedly  effective — a  domestic  Peace 
Corpe,  If  you  will — but  of  individuals 
thoroughly  trained  for  their  Johe.  And  It 
would  surely  more  than  compensate  for  the 
00^  of  their  graduate  educations. 

I  know  that  this  would  be  a  major  change 
in  our  national  life,  and  I  appreciate  tbe  un- 
likelihood of  such  legislation  in  the  very  near 
future.  But  if  we  open  such  discussions  to- 
day, we  shorten  tbe  time  until  this  becomes 
"an  Idea  whose  time  has  eocat" — the  next 
extension  of  the  historic  prooeM  which  be- 
gan with  publicly  funded  primary  school  edu- 
cation for  all. 

(Ftom  Prometheus.  Volun^  One.  number 
two  (July.  1»71) ,  pp.  39-4B.  Published  by  the 
Archives  of  Institutional  Change,  3233  P 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007.) 


CREX>IT     NEE3>S     OF     TOUNG 
FARMERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
sad  result  of  the  coniinuinc  inflation 
during  a  period  of  falling  farm  income 
and  increasing  unemployment  is  the  al- 
most insurmountable  barrier  that  is 
placed  before  young  farm  couples  Just 
beginning  on  life's  Journey. 

The  cost  of  acquiring  and  equipping 
an  adequate  family  farm  has  been  going 
up  year  by  year.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  openings  to  go  into  farming  on 
an  adequate  bctsis  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing. For  the  young  farm  couple  of 
modest  means  the  opportunity  Is  rapidly 
disappearing,  unless  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  line  to  inherit,  almost 
outright,  a  going  adequate  family  farm. 

At  the  same  time  with  high  imemploy- 
ment  rates  for  young  persons,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas,  the  chances  of 
making  a  start  in  life  on  an  adequate 
basis  outside  of  farming  is  also  bleak. 

There  is  every  indication  that  our  ex- 
isting farm  credit  institutions  are  not 
meeting  the  need  of  providing  secure 
credit  for  transferring  farms  between 
generations;  beginning  farmers  are 
largely  being  forced  to  depend  upon  in- 
stallment land  contracts,  which  usually 
are  of  short  term  duration  with  harsh 
terms  of  repossession  in  case  of  tempo- 
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rary  ddinquency.  Surely  our  young  farm- 
ing couples  deserve  better. 

And  unless  the  Nation  wants  to  set  up 
an  inherited  farming  elite,  we  must  open 
the  way  of  opportunity  for  the  educated 
but  enrich  young  couple  to  Join  the  ranks 
of  our  farming  structure  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Dr.  Walter  Wilcox  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  brought  to  my  attention  a  com- 
pilation of  facts  on  this  situation  that 
deserve  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Dr.  Wilcox  further  indicates  that  there 
will  be  about  17.000  openings  a  year  on 
the  average  over  the  next  15  years  for  be- 
ginning farmers  to  acquire  adequate  fam- 
ily farms.  It  would  not  be  good  for  our 
Nation  if  all  of  these  were  reserved  for 
those  fortunate  few  whose  parents  are 
wealthy  enough  to  set  them  up  in  a  $150,- 
000  to  $200,000  business,  which  farming 
has  become  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Wilcox  statement  printed  in  the  Record, 
so  that  we  may  all  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  facts  of  the  grim  situation 
facing  young  farmers  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CazDrr  RxQuiazMENrs  for  Beginning 
Fakmexs 

There  were  about  106.000  voluntary  trans- 
fers of  farm  real  estate  in  1969.  Of  these,  only 
27.500  were  complete  farm  units  that  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  beginning  farm- 
ers. However,  probably  10  to  16  percent  were 
bought  by  farmers  who  were  selling  one  farm 
and  replacing  it  with  another.  Thus,  there 
were  about  25.000  farms  that  could  have 
provided  an  opportunity  for  a  new  farm 
owner. 

The  major  fraction  of  all  land  transfers 
in  recent  years  Involve  the  purchase  of  small- 
er farms,  and  unimproved  tracts  of  land  for 
the  expansion  of  existing  farms.  In  1969.  the 
number  of  such  add-on  purchases  was  esti- 
mated at  63300,  or  60  percent  of  all  transfers 
and  58  percent  of  the  acreage  of  all  farm- 
land sold.  An  additional  15,000  small  farms 
and  parcels  of  land  were  purchased  for  part- 
time  and  retirement  farms.  Such  places 
would  not  provide  sufficient  land  resources 
for  full-time  fanning  operations,  and  are 
acquired  chiefly  by  nonfarm  workers  as  rural 
residences,  or  by  others  approaching  retire- 
ment. 

The  total  market  value  of  all  farm  real 
estate  transferred  in  1969  is  estimated  at 
•6.147  million,  of  which  •2,405  million  was 
spent  for  complete  farm  units,  and  •3,286 
million  for  farm  enlargement  purchases. 
Part-time  and  retirement  farms  were  valued 
at  •1,628  million. 

SeUers  extended  a  total  of  •I.SIS  million  In 
credit,  or  68  percent  of  the  total  credit  of 
•3,111  million  associated  with  all  farm  real 
estate  transactions.  Most  (82  percent)  of  the 
credit  extended  by  sellers  was  in  the  form 
of  Installment  land  contract  sales,  for  which 
the  downpayment  averaged  25  percent  of 
the  purchase  price.  Thus,  a  substantial 
amount  of  credit  is  extended  by  sellers,  on 
terms  that  closely  approximate  those  avail- 
able to  purchasers  of  urban  residences  from 
conventional  lending  sources.  About  half  of 
the  purchases  of  complete  farms  were  fl- 
nanced  by  sellers  under  such  terms  In  1969. 

COMMnCIAL   LENDEKS 

In  addition  to  sellers,  commercial  banks 
extended  9  percent  of  the  credit  used  to  fi- 
nance farm  real  estate  transfers  In  1969,  In- 
surance companies,  8  percent,  the  Federal 
land  banks,  12  percent,  and  other  lenders. 


Including  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
10  percent^  Downpayment  requirements  of 
all  of  these  lenders,  except  the  FHA,  are  typi- 
cally 36  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  Sub- 
stantially more  than  half  of  the  credit  ex- 
tended by  such  lenders  (except  FELA)  is  used 
to  refinance  existing  loans  to  purchase  addi- 
tional land  or  for  permanent  improvements, 
rather  than  for  the  Initial  purchase  of  a  com- 
plete farm  unit.  Thus,  sellers,  often  related 
to  the  buyer,  are  the  chief  source  of  low- 
equity  financing  for  beginning  farmers.  Such 
financing  arrangements  have  worked  out 
well  for  both  sellers  and  buyers  as  foreclo- 
sures and  defaults  on  contracts  have  re- 
mained at  historically  low  levels  in  recent 
years. 

NEED  POR  NEW  OPERATORS 

Most  Of  the  over-all  decline  in  numbers  of 
farms  In  recent  decades  has  been  centered 
in  that  group  of  farms  with  annual  gross 
sales  of  farm  products  of  less  than  •lO.OOO. 
An  estimate  for  a  recent  year  indicated  that 
nearly  30,000  farms  disappeared  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  purchased  by  other  farmers  for 
enlargement.  Probably  an  equal  number  are 
merged  with  existing  farms  by  means  of 
rental  arrangements.  These  are  long-term 
trends  reflecting  the  need  for  smaller  farm- 
ers to  expand  In  order  to  better  utilize  new 
fanning  techniques,  to  specialize  in  one  or 
two  products  in  order  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively for  market  outlets,  and  the  widening 
opportunities  for  off-farm  employment.  In 
many  regions  of  the  country,  a  farm  must  be 
able  to  produce  at  least  •20.000  in  gross  sales 
to  provide  full-time  employment  and  rea- 
sonable labor  and  capital  returns  to  the  op- 
erator. Capital  requirements  for  such  farms 
range  upward  from  •SO.OOO. 

Another  basis  for  estimating  tbe  number 
of  new  operators  that  will  be  needed  for 
"bonaflde"  commercial  farms  grossing  •lO,- 
000  or  more  is  to  examine  the  present  age 
distribution  of  these  farmers,  and  to  project 
the  number  who  will  be  retiring  10  to  15 
years  from  now.  Such  estimates  for  the  pe- 
riod 1965  to  1980  indicate  that  about  15.000 
new  operators  under  36  years  of  age  will  be 
needed  annually  to  replace  operators  who 
will  be  reaching  retirement  age.  There  is  an 
over-supply  of  operators  who  are  now  35  to 
46  years  of  age  who  are  now  operating  farms 
grossing  less  than  (10.000  who  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  land  by  purchase  or  rental 
to  make  more  efficient  farming  units.  Find- 
ing off-farm  employment  opportunities  for 
such  middle-aged  operators  represents  a 
more  serious  problem  than  attracting  the  en- 
try of  new  operators. 

CONCLUSION 

Existing  financing  arrangements  permit  a 
sufficient  number  of  beginning  farmers  to 
enter  farming  to  provide  the  replacements 
required  as  a  result  of  the  aging  of  present 
operators.  Because  of  the  strong  demand 
for  land  for  farm  expansion,  there  Is  little 
prospect  in  the  foreseeable  future  that  pro- 
ductive land  will  remain  idle  for  the  lack  of 
someone  to  farm  it. 


REFERENCE  SOURCES  FOR  RURAL 
DEIVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  flinest  young  men  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  making  rural  community  devel- 
opment the  main  interest  of  their  fine 
organization — the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  I  am  presenting  here  for  the 
Record  a  short  list  of  some  of  the  major 
references  that  may  be  useful  for  those 
who  want  to  look  into  the  subject  of  rural 
development  and  balanced  national 
growth  more  deeply  than  daily  newspa- 
pers allow. 

We  hope  that  these  printed  volumes  of 
the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee  of 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  also  be  useful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  references  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Reference  Sources  for  Rurai. 
Development 

1.  A  New  Life  for  the  Country,  Tbe  Report 
of  tbe  President's  Task  Force  on  Rviral  Devel- 
opment. Washington,  March  1970. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Condition. of 
Rural  America  in  the  1970'a,  Prepared  by 
the  Economic  Devdopment  Division,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  U.SJ3A.  for  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  UJ3. 
Senate.  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess..  May  1971. 

3.  The  People  Left  Behind.  A  Report  by  tbe 
President's  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty.  May  1968. 

4.  Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policies  for 
Future  Growth.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Washington.  AprU  1968. 

5.  People  of  Rural  America.  Dale  Hatha- 
way. J.  Allan  Beegle,  and  W.  Keith  Bryant. 
Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  August  1968. 

6.  Reffional  Eco7%omic  Development,  Tbe 
Federal  Role,  Gordon  Cameron.  Resources  for 
tbe  Future,  Inc.,  May  1970. 

7.  Strategy  for  Community  and  Area  De- 
velopment, Gene  McMurtry.  Agrlcultvu*al 
Policy  Institute,  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences.  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, March  1970. 

8.  Rural  Development,  Problems  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Rural  Locations  for  Industrial 
Plants.  Agricultural  Policy  Institute.  North 
Carolina  State  University,  July  1970. 

9.  Where  Shall  They  Live?  James  Sund- 
qulst.  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washing- 
ton. February  1970. 

10.  Guide  to  Federal  Programs  for  Rural 
Development,  Sue  and  John  A.  Baker.  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  America, 
Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  1970. 


JOBS,  THE  REAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
January  1969  approximately  2.8  million 
persons  have  been  added  to  the  Nation's 
imemployment  rolls. 

Today  nearly  5.5  million  individuals 
are  unemployed,  1.2  million  have  been 
out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

EspeciaUy  hard-pressed  during  this 
economic  slowdown  have  been  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers.  According  to  the 
latest  data  available  more  than  1  million 
persons  45  and  older  have  lost  their  jobs. 
This  represents  a  72  percent  increase 
compared  with  their  jobless  level  in  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

Yet,  this  age  group  continues  to  be 
underrepresented  in  our  Nation's  work 
and  training  programs,  accounting  for 
only  about  4  percent  of  all  enrollees.  In 
addition,  they  encounter  other  serious 
problems  in  locating  new  employment 
once  they  have  lost  their  jobs.  Many  ex- 
perience the  bitter  rebuke  of  bias  on  ac- 
count of  age,  although  we  have  a  law 
prohibiting  such  practices.  Technologi- 
cal advances  have  outdistanced  the  skills 
of  others.  Yet,  suitable  training  or  re- 
training is  unavailable.  And  for  those 
who  are  employed  in  a  "deadend"  type 
Job,  occupational  mobility  is  quite  fre- 
quently limited. 
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In  a  few  days,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mlssoiui  (Mr. 
Eaclxtoii ) ,  win  conduct  hearings  on  two 
measures  designed  to  help  older  persons 
to  move  from  the  unemployment  rolls  to 
the  pojrrolls. 

The  first  measture  is  S.  1307 — the  Mld- 
dle-Aged  and  Older  Worker  Employment 
Act — which  I  have  sponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) .  This  proposal  would  establish  a 
mid-career  development  services  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide training,  coimseling  and  supportive 
services  directed  at  the  unique  and  grow- 
ing employment  problems  of  persons  45 
and  older.  Additionally,  this  bill  would 
authorize  strike  forces  to  provide  recruit- 
ment and  placement  services  in  com- 
munities with  substantial  unemployment 
because  of  a  plant  shutdown  or  other 
large  permanent  reduction  in  the  work 
force. 

A  second  measure — the  Older  Ameri- 
can Community  Service  Employment 
Act — will  also  be  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging.  This  proposal, 
which  I  have  sp<Hisored  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxir- 
hdt).  would  provide  new  opportunities 
for  community  service  employment  for 
low-income  persons  55  and  older.  More- 
over, it  would  provide  a  basis  for  con- 
verting some  of  the  existing  pilot  pro- 
grams— such  as  Green  Thumb,  Green 
Light,  Senior  AIDES,  and  the  Senior 
Community  Service  programs — into  per- 
nument,  ongoing  national  programs. 

A  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  describes  in  very  himian 
terms  the  employment  problems  en- 
countered by  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons. In  addition,  this  account  provides 
cogent  reasons  for  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  article, 
ontitled  "Jobs,  the  Real  Crisis,"  to  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jobs,  tbx  Heal  Cmiais 
(By  Keltb  Bom) 

I  am  unemployed.  I  am  not  put  of  an 
ethnic  minority.  My  Kreftt-grandfather  voted 
for  Abraham  Llnooln  and  wore  Union  blue. 
I  am  part  of  an  increasing  number  of  so- 
called  "middle-class"  tmemployed  who  are 
now  viewing  the  splendor  of  the  nation's 
economy  from  Its  soft  under  belly.  Our  num- 
bers will  increase  in  this  new  decade.  We  are 
only  the  vanguard  of  futiue  legions  as  20  mil- 
lion more  workers  come  of  age  in  the  next  10 
yean. 

Many  of  Richard  Nixon's  SUent  Majority 
are  discovering  that  only  the  thickness  of  a 
regular  paychecks  separates  Middle  America 
from  the  slum.  In  our  preoccupation  with  the 
superfluous  glitter  of  the  affluent  society,  we 
have  failed  to  discover  that  true  affluence 
must  be  backed  by  ownership.  Middle  America 
does  not  hold  title  to  its  affluence. 

We  ax«  not  true  bourgeois,  for  we  are  un- 
propertiea.  W*  bay  precarious  status  on  time 
paym«nts.  Our  chattels  become  worn-out  and 
obsolete  when  title  passes  to  us.  Our  "afflu- 
ent" eonsumer  economy  Is  a  vast  parasite 


feeding  on  our  earnings  and  neither  frugality 
nor  Industry  will  help  us  ese^M. 

There  is  a  creeping  sensation  of  futility 
which  follows  the  white-coUar  worker  to  his 
job  these  days  ...  a  feeling  of  being  an  ex- 
pendable pawn  in  an  economic  system  which 
does  not.  In  fact.  Include  human  service  In 
the  tenuous  fiction  of  the  Gross  National 
Product.  The  white-collar  worker  suffers  from 
a  pitiful  lack  of  bargaining  power.  It  Black 
America  Is  crying  for  recognition.  White 
Middle  America  Is  praying  that  the  myth  of 
IndlspensabUlty  will  endure. 

iruiCAN  sxraPLiTS 

Behind  the  facade  of  white  stability  lurks 
the  haunting  realization  that  the  economy  as 
presently  constituted  has  a  tragic  siuplus  of 
white-collar  workers.  It  is  flnaUy  becoming 
possible  to  gamer  bland  statistics  to  support 
facts  which  the  Middle  American  has  felt  in 
his  bones  for  a  long  while — that  more  and 
more  workers  are  becoming  surplus  and 
therefore  fall  under  the  control  of  Parkin- 
son's Law:  Trivial,  superfluous  work  expands 
as  more  and  more  people  become  available  to 
doit. 

Those  who  want  to  understand  Middle 
America  must  understand  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  uninterrupted  regular  wages  Is  man- 
datory to  our  very  existence.  If  we  appear  un- 
interested In  the  politics  of  government,  it  Is 
because  we  are  consimaed  by  the  poUtics  of 
keeping  our  job.  Without  our  regular  pay- 
check, we  become  indigent  wards.  We  know 
that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  a  hol- 
low sound  when  our  Income  may  be  unac- 
countably destroyed  without  the  mtercession 
of  judge  or  jury.  Lawyers  are  not  willing  to 
defend  WASPs  who  have  been  flred. 

An  xinemployed  middle-aged  former  de- 
partment head  of  an  electronics  firm  tells  it 
this  way: 

"At  4:30  on  Friday  I  was  called  into  the 
conference  room.  Charlie  and  Phil  were  slt- 
tmg  there  with  a  small  pile  of  papers.  I  sat 
down.  My  hands  were  sweaty. 

"Charlie  began  the  conversation,  'As  you 
know,  uuslness  Is  off.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
terminate  you  effective  today  .  .  .' 

"I  didn't  have  any  witnesses  with  me,  and 
they  had  each  other  covered.  They  gave  me 
papers  to  sign.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
them  home  first  to  look  them  over. 

Phil  said,  'You  will  have  to  sign  them  now 
so  we  can  clear  you  by  5  o'clock.' 

"And  that's  how  it  was.  After  25  years — 
the  bastards  terminated  me  in  15  minutes." 

"MODLX-CLASS   WKLTARX" 

The  psychological  pressure  on  us  is  soul- 
destroying.  Soon  in  our  careers  we  trade  ethi- 
cal and  professional  judgment  for  a  regular 
salary.  We  were  compromised.  Burled  in  the 
trivia  of  our  "career,"  we  drifted  without  pro- 
tection along  a  debt-ridden  path  to  nowhere. 
For  n^any  of  lis,  outstanding  skUl  and  moral 
judgment  were  a  hindrance. 

There  is  a  satisfying  notion  that  employ- 
ment is  related  to  education.  We  have  been 
told  that  any  number  of  Jobs  are  available  if 
only  people  with  education  and  experience 
could  be  fovmd  to  fill  them.  For  many  of  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  these  as- 
sumptions have  become  a  cruel  hoax. 

The  honest  need  for  mechanical,  elec- 
tronic and  other  specialists  was  met  long  ago. 

Some  sections  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  sho<^ed  by  unemployment  in  the  aero- 
space Industry.  We  bad  forgotten  that  gov- 
ernment-sponsored Industry  sparked  earUer 
growth. 

World  War  n  and  Korea  thrust  manu- 
facturing into  the  peaceful  potato  fields. 
During  the  '40s  and  '50s  military  aircraft 
poured  from  runways.  But  as  the  ISMOs 
dawned,  large-scale  production  of  military 
hardware  faded.  To  get  contracts,  firms  doing 
business  with  the  government  pushed  for 
glamor  products  framed  in  the  mystique  of 
"systems  design,"  which  featured  large  pro- 


portions of  engineering  personnel  with  fewer 
blue-collar  production  types. 

On  the  surface  It  would  appear  that  the 
"defense  worker"  Is  well-paid  for  trivial 
work,  hence  more  fortunate  than  those  bur- 
dened by  the  competition  of  a  free  market- 
place. Unfortunately,  the  defense  worker 
was  not  as  well  off  as  it  seemed  even  before 
the  present  massive  cutbacks.  Mimy  Jobs 
In  Pentagon-sponsored  work  do  not  exist  in 
ordinary  commercial  entrprises.  Once  a 
worker  accepts  this  line  of  endeavor,  he  is 
forever  doomed  to  depend  upon  the  vagaries 
of  Pentagon  contracting  for  his  lifework. 

A  few  days  ago,  one  unemployed  systems 
engineer,  sitting  in  his  tastefully  furnished 
Uving  room,  exploded:  "The  aerospace  in- 
dustry-is middle-class  welfare  in  disguise." 
These  are  bitter  words,  and  many  would 
like  to  dismiss  them  as  sour  grapes. 

But  it  would  be  interesting  for  someone 
to    examine    the    curious    process    whereby 
millions  of  middle-class  Americans  are  able 
to  find  a  job  in  the  first  place.  Examination 
of   the   "help   wanted"  section   finds   many 
exotic  specialties.  A  recent  newspaper  lists: 
Manpower  development  specialist 
Production  traffic  analyst 
Quality  assurance  supervisor 
Logistic  control  engineer 
Financial  aide 
Planning  analyst 

All  of  these  positions  stipulate  graduate 
degrees  coupled  with  ponderously  described 
past  experience.  Sometimes  these  jobs  dis- 
appear when  business  sags — a  process  which 
appears  in  the  financial  pages  as  "trimming 
the  fat."  And  few  businesses  are  Immime 
from  fat-trlmmlng.  Edward  Booher,  a  vice 
president  at  McGraw-HlU  Inc.,  told  The 
New  York  Times: 

"We've  reduced  our  staff  five  per  cent 
across  the  board,  or  about  250  people,  since 
last  fall  ...  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  Just  be- 
cause of  the  recession.  We've  grown  so  fast 
we  found  that  we  had  to  stop  for  a  while 
and  start  eliminating  some  duplicate 
functions." 

In  such  a  way  we  describe  250  human 
tragedies.  Now  there  are  250  souls  adrift 
among  the  statistics,  none  of  whom  can  be- 
come "manpower  development  specialists," 
"planning  analysts"  or  God  knows  what  be- 
cause a  vast,  coercive  mechanism  has  been 
erected  that  is  weighted  heavily  toward  the 
employer  with  jobs  to  offer. 

BTTTINC    SLAVXS 

A  familiar  psychological  ploy  is  to  cap- 
ture the  loyalty  of  the  mediocre  professional 
by  paying  him  far  more  than  be  can  earn 
anywhere  else.  This  ancient  technique  is  al- 
ways good  for  a  faithful  slave.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  Pentagon-sponsored  firms,  since 
the  government  picks  up  salary  tabs.  Yet  it  is 
dangerous  to  assume  that  unemployed  pro- 
fessional WM-kers  are  dolis  who  may  be  ne- 
glected by  politicians. 

Flgiues  presented  by  the  shamans  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  being  called 
a  fraud  by  a  loosely  organized  group  of  un- 
employed professionals  who  spend  time  be- 
tween job-hunting  in  research.  One  unem- 
ployed engineer  has  discovered  that  67,000 
engineers  have  disappeared  from  the  gov- 
ernment count  over  the  past  year.  "When 
an  engineer  becomes  a  taxi  driver,  and  gets 
laid  off,  he  is  no  longer  an  engineer  but  an 
unemployed  taxi  driver,  according  to  the 
government.  I  never  had  much  confidence  in 
bureaucracy,  but  now  I  am  losing  confi- 
dence in  government  itself,"  he  says. 

Unemployment  percentages  are  a  political 
device.  Such  figures  as  "7.9  per  cent'  imply 
great  accuracy,  but  the  statistical  sampling 
processes  are  never  questioned,"  says  another. 
Employment  in  Pentagon-sponsored  indus- 
try is  down  by  30  per  cent.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  for  this  many  specialists  to  have 
found  re-employment  in  the  depressed  ci- 
vilian economy.  It  would  be  more  logical  to 
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assume  that  these  men  are  unemployed  or 
partially  employed,  and  have  disappeared 
from  the  population  count  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

The  key  to  Middle  America  is  silence.  When 
Richard  Nixon  pandered  to  his  Silent  Ma- 
jority, we  responded  with  the  smug  assump- 
tion that  we  were  sUent  out  of  Inherent  dig- 
nity. Now  we  are  unemployed,  and  we  are 
agonizing  with  introspection.  Richard  Nixon 
Insults  us  by  caUing  attention  to  our  silence. 
Did  he  know  that  we  were  silent  out  of  lazi- 
ness, stupidity  and  fear? 

Laalness  is  unpleasant  to  admit.  We  have 
basked  in  the  fiction  that  Americans  are  am- 
bitious. But  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  middle-aged  men  now  unemployed,  we 
cannot  look  back  upon  evidence  of  ambition. 
Our  adult  lives  began  when  we  were  drafted 
for  military  service.  The  furor  of  the  media 
over  Vietnam  hides  the  fact  that  the  life  of  an 
American  serviceman  Is  easy  by  international 
standards,  and  disgracefully  few  soldiers  ever 
really  fight.  Even  in  the  fury  of  World  War  II 
fighting,  only  a  handful  of  soldiers  were  in 
actual  contact  with  the  enemy  and  therefore 
in  any  amount  of  real  danger.  For  those  serv- 
ing in  Germany  or  Japan  after  World  War  II, 
life  could  be  absolutely  idyllic. 

After  brief  mlUtary  service,  as  new  adults 
we  became  eligible  for  subsidized  college  at- 
tendance under  the  GI  Bill.  College  during 
the  '50s  was  more  an  exercise  in  conformity 
than  an  inteUectual  expierlence.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  our  stupidity,  in  the  days  of 
the  organization  men  who  passed  psycho- 
logical tests  and  believed  that  the  world 
cried  for  their  services  in  vague  contribu- 
tions which  stiU  remain  undefined.  That  was 
the  decade  when  2,400,000  of  us  accepted 
"professional"  and  technical  Jobs. 

Professional  life  for  us  became  an  exercise 
In  trivia,  relieved  only  by  the  pleasures  of 
split-level  materialism.  Buried  In  a  job  char- 
acterized more  by  jargon  than  the  discipline 
of  honest  technology,  we  took  little  Interest 
In  politics,  and  we  are  baffled  by  the  political 
gimmickry  of  today's  campus. 

But  millions  more  workers  have  come  of 
age,  and  gradually,  over  the  past  decade, 
competition  for  jobs  has  grown  vicious.  At 
some  point  in  the  life  of  every  idealist  comes 
the  discovery  that  the  virtuous  worker  is 
not  necessarly  rewarded.  There  was  probably 
a  time  in  a  pristine  economic  order  when 
lower-level  workers  could  find  a  small  meas- 
ure of  security  simply  by  doing  their  job. 
Today  craftsmanship  and  excellence  are  nos- 
talgic relics. 

As  the  economy  exploded  during  the  1950s, 
garrulous  young  personnel  officers  circulated 
pleasant  rules  for  management-employee 
relations.  The  cult  of  "professionalism"  guar- 
anteed civil  and  amenable  relationships.  It 
was  by  and  large  a  happy  time  for  Middle 
America. 

Now  much  has  changed.  We  were  seduced 
by  the  glittering  marketplace,  and  now  we 
have  been  left  alone  and  helpless  to  con- 
template the  birth  of  the  bastard  conceived 
in  a  drunken  liaison  when  we  fancied  our- 
selves a  legitimate  part  of  the  relentless  eco- 
nomic power  structure  which  now  mocks 
\is. 

A    MASSIVE   ICNOaAMCS 

Few  of  us  read  well  and  our  ability  to  com- 
municate in  written  English  is  a  travesty, 
highlighting  the  fraudulent  educational 
process  which  produced  us.  Aside  from  the 
elusive  requirements  of  our  dally  tasks,  we 
have  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  which 
cannot  be  presented  on  a  19-inch  screen. 

Vaguely  we  realized  that  we  had  no  trade 
slUlls  in  the  accepted  sense.  At  some  point 
in  our  careers  we  tiecame  conscious  that 
we  bad  no  profession  at  all,  and  we  hun- 
gered for  a  secret  Jargon  to  protect  us.  as 
hippies  devise  secret  words. 

Our  political  naivete  Is  appalling.  We  have 
no  idea  who  the  men  are  who  finance  our  lo- 
cal congressmen,  and  many  of  us  do  not 


even  know  the  name  of  our  congressman. 
We  have  been  taught  that  power  Itself  is  in 
bad  taste,  and  we  shy  away  from  coalitions, 
workers'  unions  and  meaningful  community 
relationships.  We  are  dimly  able  to  perceive 
that  politics  is  a  power  game  based  upon  the 
art  of  careful  lies,  but  remain  so  Ignorant  as 
to  fall  for  the  most  superficial  falsehoods. 

Our  burgeon!  ug  suburban  neighborhoods 
are  unlike  the  immigrant  neighborhoods  of 
an  earlier  day,  whence  we  allegedly  came. 
We  lack  the  organization  of  family  ties, 
parishes  and  clubs  of  those  early  days,  and 
cannot  even  call  upon  the  paternalism  of  a 
local  political  boss  when  circumstances  crush 
us.  We  men  haven't  even  the  good  sense  to 
congregate  in  a  corner  bar  to  exchange 
homely  wisdom. 

Being  unemployed  forces  us  to  become 
amateur  politicians  and  economists.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  new  interest,  we  unemployed 
people  know  that  credit  manipulation  and 
Federal  Reserve  currency  maneuvers  are  a 
long  way  from  producing  Jobs  in  an  economy 
which  will  be  Joined  by  20,000.000  new  work- 
ers in  the  next  10  years.  Black  Muslims  are 
closer  to  reality  when  they  propound  the 
religious  tenet  that  America  will  never  be 
able  to  furnish  enough  jobs  for  the  millions 
of  white  unemployed,  let  alone  20,000,000 
blacks. 

So  much  for  our  laziness  and  stupidity, 
but  what  about  fear?  Imagine  us  in  our 
black  hornrlms,  clad  in  wrinkled  Bond  suit, 
clutching  our  briefcase  of  miserable  trivia, 
hurrying  through  our  bureaucratic  haUs. 
What  do  we  fear?  Maybe  it  is  our  own 
ignorance. 

THE  ISSTTE  IS  JOBS 

By  now  my  plaintive  theme  should  emerge : 
that  the  tragic  issue  of  the  United  States  is 
not  even  being  debated.  TiM  population  of 
America  has  Increased  by  26,000,000  in  the 
past  10  years.  Each  day  Industry  learns  to 
produce  more  by  using  less  people  in  honest 
work.  The  pressure  is  being  felt  throughout 
the  working  force.  Nothing  in  economic 
theory  will  give  these  surplus  citizens  power 
to  bargain  In  the  marketplace  for  their 
existence  as  human  beings,  let  alone  defend 
constitutional  rights.  We  are  coolies,  hiding 
In  the  tinsel  of  suburbia.  Civil  laws  are  a 
means  of  pious  bargaining  for  power,  from 
which  we  are  excluded.  Outworn  class  codes 
of  conduct  have  only  allowed  us  to  be 
manipulated. 

The  largest,  most  powerful  institutions  of 
America  are  those  which  administer  to  our 
surplus  peculation.  That  explains  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  colleges  and  our  military 
establishment.  The  Inherent  characteristic  of 
any  military  establishment  is  that  it  provides 
the  means  of  occupying  the  services  of 
legions  of  men.  In  World  War  n.  we  mobi- 
lized 13.000.000.  although  at  the  peak  of  the 
fighting  in  Europe  only  250.0(X>  were  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy. 

Incidentally,  with  all  these  removed  from 
the  labor  force,  we  still  outproduced  the 
world.  The  fatuous  argument  that  modern 
warfare  requires  vast  numbers  of  rear-area 
troops  explains  nothing.  Vast  legions  of  sup- 
port troops  are  a  peculiarly  American 
characteristic. 

Looking  back  on  my  life  so  far,  I  am 
Impressed  with  the  tragic  waste  of  human 
potential  in  our  system,  and  this  is  a  terrify- 
ing paradox.  Our  unemployment  rate  is  the 
greatest  in  the  Western  nations,  yet  so  much 
is  dying  with  neglect.  We  have  become  a 
nation  of  mythmakers.  We  do  not  have  a  ra- 
cial problem^we  have  a  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. We  are  feeding  the  black  man  with 
the  cruel  lie  that  through  education  he  will 
become  a  productive  worker.  Then  we  spend 
blUions  on  glamorous  electronic  computers 
when  we  have  milUona  of  wasted  human 
brains  with  inherent  properties  of  repro- 
grammlng  and  memory  recall  far  beyond 
those  of  any  computer. 

In  the  history  of  civilization.  America  has 


now  added  a  new  face — ^the  throwaway,  pop- 
top  culture.  Among  the  billions  of  tons  of 
nonreturn  bottles  and  sad  hulks  of  automo- 
biles, we  have  now  added  the  middle-class 
worker.  Experienced  technical  workers  and 
middle  management  are  added  as  layoffs 
continue. 

I  entered  adult  life  Just  as  World  War  n 
erupted.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  eco- 
nomic orgy  which  is  now  sputtering  to  an 
end.  even  though  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  finally  discovered  Keynes. 

During  the  early  1940s.  I  watched  men 
who  would  make  good  peacetime  lieutenants 
or  majors  become  bungling  division  com- 
manders. After  the  war  came  the  freeloaders. 
The  freeloaders  sprang  from  nowhere  as  poly- 
wogs  in  a  casual  puddle  become  hopping, 
croaking  frogs.  The  rapid  expansion  of  an 
artificial  money  supply  puts  fretioaders 
everywhere.  They  oome  from  business,  the 
scholarly  professions,  military  life.  You  find 
them  advising  the  President,  milling  about 
a  bloated  campus,  working  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  choosing  target  for  supersonic 
bombers.  Many  have  now  climbed  onto  the 
kiddle  bandwagon,  cheering  campus  Idiots 
and  finding  profound  meaning  in  the  half- 
baked  mouthlngs  of  bored  kids.  These  are 
the  men  who  claw  to  the  top  by  trafficking 
In  cruel  myths  .  .  .  ambitious  dullards  who 
manage  to  extract  tenure  from  tenuous  fic- 
tion. 

A  HOPELESS  CASE? 

As  the  19708  progress,  I  am  sadly  looking 
into  the  bleak  premature  end  to  my  produc- 
tive life.  I  am  the  vanguard  of  surplus  hu- 
manity, cast  aside  when  an  artificial  money 
supply  would  no  longer  reward  us  for  re- 
maining sUent  in  the  face  of  moral,  ethical 
and  institutional  decay  brought  on  by  the 
overproduction  of  trivia.  Now  that  I  have 
lost  my  meager  salary,  I  have  little  more  to 
lose.  Now  I  speak  freely  about  the  feelings 
that  I  was  paid  to  suppress  throughout  25 
years  of  service  to  a  grotesque  machinery 
that  brought  me  nothing. 

And  as  Montaigne,  "I  speak  truth,  not  so 
much  as  I  would,  but  as  much  as  I  darc; 
and  I  dare  more  as  I  grow  older."  I  cheered 
when  Splro  Agnew  castigated  his  "corps  of 
effete  snobs,"  not  from  glee,  but  from  bitter 
sadness.  I  am  an  American  without  voice. 
My  thoughts  find  no  value  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  am  compelled  to  conclude  my  plaintive 
remarks  by  noting  that  they  are  not  aimed 
at  the  so-called  Establishment,  or  any  con- 
trived group.  I  am  only  pointing  out  a  prob- 
lem of  great  magnitude,  an  insidious,  creep- 
ing, treacherous  problem  that  those  who  are 
victims  cannot  voice. 

America  has  a  dangerous  problem  of  un- 
employment, and  it  is  growing.  The  hl^ily 
visible  presence  of  theoretically  disenfran- 
chised minorities  is  only  the  manifestation 
of  an  economic  fact:  the  United  States  has 
always  had  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
In  the  Western  world. 

For  those  who  would  fondly  retreat  Into 
the  verbiage  of  worn-out  ideologies.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  tired  cliches  of  the  Left — 
the  dogma  Karl  Marx  propounded  on  the 
kitchen  table  of  his  London  apartment  ntorc 
than  a  century  ago — tiave  run  their  course. 
Apple-pie  Americanism  is  a  grotesque  cotil- 
lion of  the  selfishly  conservative  right  wing. 
From  Marx  to  Keynes,  the  assumption  has 
been  that  the  intelligent  and  educated  will 
always  find  their  services  of  value  in  the 
human  marketplace.  This  notion  is  reaching 
an  Ignominious  end. 

When  we  focus  on  the  bare  skeleton  of  any 
economic  scheme  of  things,  we  must  admit 
that  compensation  for  useful  labor  is  a  clas- 
sic form  of  legally  recognised  distribution  at 
money  to  the  populace.  The  system  is  break- 
ing down  because  we  have  contrived  a  soclo- 
eoonomlc  system  which  denies  the  vast  bulk 
of  society  the  right  to  perforin  ecooomlcaUj 
useful  services. 
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lf»ybe  It  la  time  for  ua  to  redefine  work 
. .  then  get  b*ck  to  work. 


THE  SALT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
SALT  negotiations,  scheduled  to  resume 
in  Helsinki  next  month,  represent  re- 
newed hope  that  a  mutual  reduction  of 
nuclear  arms  may  be  in  the  offing.  Hu- 
manity cannot  function  effectively  with 
the  tensions  that  have  been  so  heavily 
thrust  upon  us  in  this — the  niKlear  age. 
It  is  vital  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to 
break  the  deadlock  of  previous  discus- 
sions without  endangering  our  own  se- 
curity at  home  and  in  the  free  world. 

That  Is  why  I  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  Senator  HmtPHRry's  proposed 
amendment — No.  244  to  S.  939— to  the 
milltai-y  procurement  authorization  bill. 
This  important  legislation  would  place  in 
escrow  all  funds  currently  assigned  to 
the  MIRV  program — about  $1.3  billion. 
If  it  is  ever  deemed  necessary  by  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  our  Na- 
tion's security  demands  the  testing  and 
deployment  oJ  the  MIRV's,  the  money 
would  be  readily  available  in  a  speciid 
account. 

I  have  further  cosponsored  Senate 
Resolution  151  which  would  call  upon  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Dnion  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
freeze  on  both  defensive  and  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  for  the  duration  of  the 
SALT  negotiaUons.  I  feel  that  this,  too, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  a  successful 
meeting  in  HelsinkL 

Mr.  Pi-eeident,  the  time  has  never  been 
riper  for  these  negotiations.  The  time  has 
also  never  been  more  appropriate.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  these  two  pieces  of 
legislation  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
substantive  success  of  these  talks  which 
Is  so  vitally  needed  to  preserve  peace  In 
the  world. 


UNITARIAN   UNIVERSAI.IST 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  litUe 
over  a  moith  ago  the  10th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association  was  held  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

At  that  time  the  assembly  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  some  of  the  issues 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  with  members 
of  the  general  assembly  at  their  United 
Nations  dinner  and  was  impressed  by 
their  sincerity  and  desire  to  work  for  a 
solution  to  our  many  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  general  resolu- 
tions on  public  policy  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  all  of  us 
may  be  aware  of  their  concerns  and 
ideas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

National    Health  Plan 

Convinced  that  a  federally  sponsored 
health  Insurance  plan  has  become  manda- 
tory In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  health  care 
costs  have  continued  to  soar; 

Be  it  resolved:  The  Tenth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  As- 
sociation urges  all  member  societies  to  sup- 
port a  National  Health  Act  to  be  acted  upon 


by  the  93nd  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
under  which  the  federal  government  would 
provide  the  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery  whose  provisions  would  be 
identical  throughout  all  fifty  sUtes  of  the 
Union,  to  make  certain  that  hoBpltallzntlon 
and  medical  services  and  materials  be  made 
available  to  all; 

That  specifically: 

1.  Adequate  pre-natal,  boepital  and  post- 
natal care  be  provided  every  mother  and 
child. 

3.  Family  planning,  birth  control,  abortion 
services  and  Information  be  made  available 
to  everyone  wanting  them  free  of  charge 
without  regard  to  age  or  marital  status. 

3.  Pediatric  care,  indusivs  of  all  immu- 
nization necessary,  be  made  available  to 
every  child. 

4.  Mandatory  physical  examinations  be 
made  of  every  child  before  entering  school. 

5.  Adequate  health  care  for  the  physical, 
mental  and  social  well  being  of  the  elderly 
b-::  made  available  Including  provisions  for 
custodial  and  terminal  care. 

6.  All  medical,  psychiatric,  psychological, 
dental,  ophthalmic  and  other  care  and/or 
devices  be  provided  to  every  person  requiring 
them. 

7.  Medi'^  research  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  life  span  of  men. 
(According  to  the  1970  Census,  there  are 
74  men  to  every  100  women  over  the  age  of 
65.  We  feel  that  medical  research  should 
investigate  the  reasons  and  possibilities  of 
prevention  of  the  varly  death  of  our  male 
population. ) 

8.  Out  patient  Family  Health  ( medical  and 
mental)  Clinics  be  avaUable  In  both  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

And  that  the  Federal  government,  In  col- 
laboration with  competent  medical,  socio- 
logical, and  educational  authorities,  estab- 
lish a  greatly  expanded  program  of  medical 
education,  so  that  an  adequate  number  of 
people  are  prepared  for  the  n''edlcal  and  para- 
medical professions  to  adequately  take  care 
of  the  future  medical  needs  of  all  of  our 
people; 

And  that  this  all  Inclusive  health  plan  be 
financed  by  major  Federal  contribution  but 
with  participation  by  local  g^)vernment  Units, 
the  private  sector,  and,  where  possible,  by 
the  individual  consuoH-r. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
o(  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  II.  1971. 


Amnesty  and  Repatriation  for  War 
Resisters 

Because:  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches'  19«9  estimate  of  the  number  of 
United  States  military  refugees  and  draft  re- 
sisters  was  60,000  with  projections  of  30,000 
per  year  together  with  substantial  numbers 
of  similar  expatriates  In  other  countries;  and 

Because:  mast  of  these  young  men  left 
the  United  States  after  a  decision  of  con- 
fidence over  the  proepect  of  assisting  in  an  Il- 
legal, Immoral  Vietnam  War;   and 

Because:  Unitarian  Unlversallsts  respect 
such  demonstrated  allegiance  to  personal 
conscience  and  to  the  affirmation  of  life; 

Be  It  resolved:  The  1971  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  di- 
rect Its  continental  offices  in  Boston  to  use 
its  power  of  advocacy  to  bring  about  en- 
actment of  United  States  legislation  which 
grants  amnesty  and  repatriation  to  those 
men  who  are  In  prison  or  In  self  exile  by 
reason  of  refusal  to  serve  In  the  Vietnam 
War  and 

Be  it  therefore  resolved:  That  the  1971 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association  affirms  its  support  of  the 
elTorts  of  the  Canadian  Unitarian  Council  to 
raise  funds  from  Unitarian  Universalist  so- 
cieties and  Individuals  to  aid  in  ministering 
to  the  needs  (physical  and  spiritual)  of 
American  expatriates . 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of 


the  Unitarian  Unlveraalist  Aaaoclatlou,  held 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11, 1971. 

ENVaONMBNT 

In  view  of  the  widespread  and  serious  prob- 
lem of  pollution  of  oxir  land,  air  and  water; 

In  view  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  many  of 
our  non-renewable  natural  resources  and  the 
dangerous  exploitation  of  our  renewable  re- 
sources; and 

In  view  of  the  declining  quality  of  life  In 
our  towns  and  cities,  with  ever  Increasing 
noise,  crowding,  and  crime  rates. 

Be  it  resolved:  The  delegates  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association,  gathered  In  Washington.  D.C.: 

Urge  all  Unitarian  Unlversallsts  individu- 
ally and  collectively  to  Inform  themselves 
about  the  hazards  of  overpopulation  and  pol- 
lution and  to  act  In  their  personal  and  pub- 
lic lives  to  counteract  those  hazards  in  every 
way  possible,  and  to  Influence  others  to  act  In 
the  same  manner; 

Urge  all  Unitarian  Uulversalist  societies 
which  have  not  already  done  so  to  establish 
and  sustain  environmental  protection  com- 
mittees, including  political  action  groups  to 
influence  public  officials  and  others  to  act  in 
environmentally  responsible  ways;  and 

Urge  all  Unitarian  Umversalli>ts  as  Individ- 
uals, as  members  of  groups  and  as  a  conti- 
nental denomination  to  press  for  legislation 
at  all  levels  to  diminish  the  level  of  pollution 
and  to  ameliorate  the  population  problem  In 
the  hope  that  we  may  bequeath  to  the  next 
generation  a  world  ecologically  stable  and 
ethically  sane. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Umtarlan  Universalist  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C..  June  11,  1971. 

Peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
Be  It  resolved:  The  Tenth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

1.  To  order  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
Issue  a  cease-fire  to  all  American  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia  immediately;  also,  to  an- 
nounce and  plan  a  complete  and  Immediate 
withdrawal  which  In  no  way  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  progress  of  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

3.  To  cease  all  aid  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  all  other  agencies  of  government 
which  contribute  to  the  military  buildup  of 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

3.  To  promote  creation  of  an  interim 
coalition  government  for  South  Vietnam 
which  will  include  representatives  of  all  fac- 
tious of  any  appreciable  size  in  the  country. 

4.  In  recognition  of  our  basic  responsi- 
bility for  much  of  the  destruction  in  South- 
e;ist  Asia,  to  do  two  things: 

a.  Create  an  emergency  relief  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  providing 
hospitals,  medical  care,  food,  sanitation  fa- 
cilities and  housing. 

b.  Request  an  immediate  appropriation  In 
the  amount  of  six  billion  dollars  to  th« 
United  Nations  Development  Program,  ear- 
marking It  fnr  the  development  of  Indus- 
trlnl  and  agrlcvUtur-a  productivity,  educa- 
tion, public  utilities,  public  health  and  so- 
cial services  in  the  countries  of  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1971. 

Penal  Rxvorm 

Recognizing  that  the  rapid  Increase  of 
violent  crime  accompanies  a  vast  public 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  about  Its  causes 
and  methods  of  correction  as  seen  by  mod- 
ern experts; 

Noting  that  the  majority  of  persons  ar- 
rested are  males  between  10-30  years,  suffer- 
ing such  social  Injustices  as  poverty,  racism, 
poor  education; 

Further  noting  that  public  pressure  for 
punishment  has  resulted  In  barbaric  prison 
and  Jail  systems  productive  of  more  crime; 
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B«  It  nacdved:  The  General  Assembly 
urges  Its  members  and  member  societies  un- 
dertake prograois  to:  (1)  educate  members 
and  non-members  on  the  failure  and  Inhu- 
manity of  punlsliment  and  on  existing  local. 
State  and  Federal  detention  facilities  and 
prisons;  (3)  stimulate  reforms  of  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  criminal  law  and  Justice,  giv- 
ing emphasis  to  all  rehabilitative  services; 
(3)  reform  practices  of  pre-trial  Justice,  In- 
cluding Ball  Bond  programs  or  others  where 
local  efforts  can  have  substantial  effect. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association, 
held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1971. 

Civil  LnESTiEs 

Whereas,  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation opposes  any  kind  of  surveillance  of 
private  cltiaens  or  government  employees; 
and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  such  surveillance 
leads  to  a  potential  for  control  and  intimida- 
tion that  Is  alien  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  foreign  to  a  society  of  free  men 
and  women;  and 

Whereas  our  society  has  progressively  be- 
come more  information-oriented,  creating 
a  potentiality  for  abuse  and  misuse  of  val- 
idly gathered  Information;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and 
others  have  bad  at  least  a  few  of  our  Uni- 
tarian Unlveralist  churches  under  surveil- 
lance; 

Be  it  resolved:  The  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  gov- 
ernmental abuse  of  survelUance  whether  by 
means  of  professional  data  gathering  sys- 
tems, census  forms,  federal  questionnaires, 
intarviews.  Army  investigations,  wire  tap- 
ping, or  data  banks;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation urges: 

1.  The  President  to  exercise  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  his  office  as  recommended  by  the 
Scranton  Report  on  campus  unrest. 

a.  Support  of  Congressional  hearings  to 
consider  the  total  impact  of  data  collection 
programs  on  the  preservation  of  Individual 
rights. 

3.  Congress  to  uphold  the  constitutional 
protection  of  Individual  rights  to  privacy 
and  the  right  of  an  individual  to  remain 
silent  about  himself  and  herself. 

4.  That  the  federal  government  Inform  the 
recipients  ol  these  questionnaires  of  their 
rights  with  regard  to  these  forms,  including 
the  fact  that  the  forms  are  voluntary,  and 
the  reason  for  the  collection  of  the  Infor- 
mation. 

5.  Citizens  should  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  governmental  files  concerning 
themselves.  The  President  and  the  Congress 
are  urged  to  issue  appropriate  executive 
orders  and  to  psss  legislation  to  effectuate 
this  objective. 

6.  Urges  our  members  to  Join  and  support 
the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association, 
held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1971. 

Child  Care  Centers 

Recognizing  that  there  is  widespread  need 
for  child  care  centers,  that  millions  of  chil- 
dren In  North  America  are  receiving  either 
substandard  sui>ervlslon  or  no  supervision; 

Aware  that  growing  numbers  of  mothers 
take  Jobs  because  of  economic  neceeoity,  de- 
sire for  Job  training,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion; that  child  care  centers  are  needed  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  Illness  in  the  family, 
special  problems  of  handicapped  children,  or 
for  other  compelling  causes; 

Acknowledging  that  the  needs  of  children, 
our  best  resources  for  the  future,  must  re- 
ceive immediate  and  special  attentKm; 


Be  It  therefore  resolved:  llie  1971  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univarsallst  As- 
sociation 

1.  Urges  that  highest  priority  be  given  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  funding  and  activating 
quality,  professional  child  care  centers  with 
effective  standards,  licensing.  Inspection  and 
enforcement. 

a.  Urges  that  funding  be  accomplished 
additionally  through  private  grants  and  fees 
from  parents  where  feasible. 

3.  Asks  that  member  UU  societies  Initiate 
study  programs  so  that  they  can  InteUlgently 
participate  in  the  structuring  of  quality 
centers. 

4.  Asks  that  societies  of  this  denomination 
consider  use  of  their  facilities  for  weekday 
child  care  centers. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1971. 

Rights    or   the   Poor 

Believing  that  the  rights  of  hmnan  beings 
include  the  rights  to  minimum  Income,  ade- 
quate housing  and  legal  services  and  dignity 
in  old  age;  and 

Believing  that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  secure,  protect  and  defend 
these  rights,  and  to  provide  appropriate  serv- 
ices to  Implement  them; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  The  1971  General 
Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  As- 
sociation lu-ges  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  Canada: 

1.  Provide  family  income  through  a  pro- 
gram of  income  maintenance  adequate  to 
meet  needs  for  food,  clothing  and  housing; 
and 

3.  Commit  whatever  resources  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  decent  home  for  every  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  family:  and 

3.  Enact  legislation  to  achieve  equity  In 
tenant-landlord  relationships,  protecting  the 
rights  of  both  tenants  and  landlords;  and 

4.  Enlarge  legal  services  for  the  poor  and 
disenfranchised  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  appropriate  funding, 
without  political  harrassment,  manipulation 
and  intimidation. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association, 
held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1971. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

lUx.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  situation  of  bloodshed  and  re- 
pression in  East  Pakistan  should  concern 
us  all.  After  the  cyclone  disaster  of  last 
year,  this  devastated  land  has  been  vie- 
timized  by  oCBcial  violence.  One  need 
only  read  the  report  of  the  mission  of  the 
World  Bank  to  be  moved  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Bengalis.  For  example,  in  the 
town  of  Jessore,  whoe  80,000  lived  a  few 
montlis  ago,  only  15,000  to  20,000  people 
remained;  20,000  hav*  been  killed  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  has  fled  into  the 
coimtryside. 

As  we  have  learned  in  Southeast  Asia, 
however,  this  Nation  should  maintain 
official  neutrality  during  internal  con- 
flict and  civil  strife.  But  neutrality  does 
not  mean  we  must  support  the  unjust 
policies  of  West  Pakistan  with  further 
shipments  of  aid. 

At  this  time,  American  aid  to  Pakis- 
tan, which  goes  to  West  Pakistan,  is  con- 
tinuing. This  month  the  Pakistani 
freighter  Padma  is  carrying  $2  million  of 
American  military  equipment  back  to 
Karachi.  This  Nation  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  subsidizing  a  government 
which  holds  power  through  the  use  of 


force  to  suppress  the  majority  of  its 
population. 

In  addition,  as  the  World  Bank  mis- 
sioa  reported  eaiiier  this  month,  the  eco- 
nomic disruption  tn  East  Pakistan  has 
been  such  that  economic  assistance  to 
this  region  is  bound  to  be  ineffective. 
This  Nation  should  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Bank  and  discontinue  aid  payments 
until  the  situation  is  stabilized.  The  dam- 
age wrought  in  East  Pakistan  by  civil 
war  cannot  be  healed  by  financial  aid 
which  will  be  diverted  to  the  West. 

However,  two  emergency  situations  in 
the  area  demand  immediate  attention. 
The  present  chaotic  state  of  East  Paki- 
stan, where  much  of  the  pwulation  is  in 
hiding  in  the  countryside  and  where  over 
7  milli(Hi  people  have  fled  the  country, 
raises  the  very  real  possibility  of  famine. 
Crops  have  been  left  untended  and  the 
commercial  life  of  the  nation  has  been 
devastated.  Communications  and  trans- 
portation are  haphazard.  The  most  ap- 
propriate American  response  would  be 
sliipments  of  medical  supplies,  grain  and 
other  foodstuffs  to  the  Bengalis  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  some 
other  international  MrganifAtion,  not  a 
continuation  of  financial  aid.  This  would 
guarantee  that  American  assistance 
would  only  be  granted  to  those  suffering 
imder  the  heel  of  Pakistani  repression, 
and  would  hopefully  avert  at  least  one 
tragedy  for  the  Bengalis. 

The  refugee  situation  in  neighboring 
India  also  requires  action  by  this  coun- 
try. The  large-scale  influx  of  refugees 
has  sorely  taxed  the  resources  of  India. 
We  should  extend  support  to  India  for 
her  humanitarian  efforts  to  assist  the 
fleeting  Bengalis.  We  must  maintain  our 
neutrality  in  an  internal  conflict  of  this 
sort,  but  neutrality  can  never  bar  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  repression  and  ex- 
ploitation. Food  and  medical  shipments 
and  funds  earmarked  for  refugee  relief 
should  be  granted  the  Indians  to  deal 
with  the  grave  situation  they  face. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  the  report 
of  the  World  Bsmk  mission,  which  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Jtily 
13,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  (Holered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcocd, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  World  Bank  Orottp's 

Report  on  East  Pakistan 

mission's  report 

The  situation  is  very  far  Indeed  from  nor- 
mal; nor  are  there  any  signs  that  normality 
is  being  approached  or  that  matters  are  even 
moving  in  that  direction.  For  this  picture  to 
be  changed  it  appears  that,  as  a  minimum, 
two  formidable  constraints  must  be  removed 
cm:  overcome. 

1 

The  general  sense  ot  fear  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  o<  most  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  immediate  manifestations  of  this  fear 
and  absence  of  confidence  are  the  persistent 
failure  or  refusal  to  report  for  duty,  which  is 
particularly  prevalent  among  the  lower 
grades  of  civil  servants  and  workers  but  Is 
far  from  absent  at  the  higher  levels,  and  the 
general  hesitation  of  those  who  have  re- 
turned to  expose  themselves  either  physically 
or  In  the  realm  of  policies  and  Ideas.  Few  are 
functioning   properly.   The   effects   are   evl- 
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dent  throughout  the  administration  And  the 
private  sector,  aa  well  as  In  the  (lack  of) 
Interaction  between  the  two;  and  the  result 
is  recorded  in  the  nouresumptlon  of  normal 
activity  throughout  the  economy. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  signs  that  the 
situation  will  improve  slgnlflcantly  or  rap- 
illy.  Two  dates — April  21  and  June  15 — were 
tet  by  the  Ctovemment  for  all  workers  to 
return  to  their  Jobe  without  prejudice.  The 
second  date  has  now  passed,  and  still  the 
calls  and  professions  of  "normalcy  fast  re- 
turning to  complete  normalcy"  are  going 
out.  But  people  remain  afraid  and  untrust- 
Lag.  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  econonUc 
pressures  can  or  will  be  generated  which  are 
siifflclently  strong  to  overcome  this  reserve. 

If  the  condition  of  fear  in  the  country- 
side should  come  to  exceed  that  in  the  cities 
or  if  there  should  be  a  general  failure  to 
solve  the  food  problem,  resulting  in  wide 
spread  starvation,  workers  and  people  gen- 
erally might  be  forced  back  into  the  cities 
and  towns  in  large  numbers.  But  neither 
of  these  solutions  Is  in  any  way  desirable. 

2 

The  complete  dislocation  of  the  communi- 
cations system. 

Its  major  manifestation  Is  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  movement  of  people  (ex- 
cept within  towns)  and  of  the  exchange  of 
goods  between  regions  and  sectors  anywhere 
within  the  province.  So  long  as  it  continues, 
this  sltiiatlon  will  exert  a  strong  negative 
effect  upon  all  efforts  to  revive  the  economy 
and  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion— including.  In  particular,  their  require- 
ments. 

Minimum  conditions  for  normalizaUon 
In  the  present  political  circumstance,  it  is 
Impossible  to  predict  what  might  constitute 
a  sufficient  set  of  conditions  for  a  normaliza- 
tion process  to  begin.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  necessary  conditions. 

First,  it  Is  most  unlikely  that  any  signifi- 
cant movement  in  the  direction  of  normality 
will  occur  until  there  is  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  visibility — and,  preferably,  even  the 
presence — of  the  military  and  a  re-establish- 
ment of  normal  clvUlan  administration  in 
East  Pakistan.  Secondly,  the  food  problem 
must  be  solved.  For  the  present,  this  means 
programing  the  massive  imports  which  will 
be  required  over  the  next  12  months — and 
re-eatabllshlng — by  some  combination  of 
permanent  and  temporary  measures — aa 
adequate  transport  and  distribution  system. 
Thirdly,  any  remaining  available  resources 
must  be  directed  first  to  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  and  to  breaking  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  persistent  physical  and  or- 
ganizational bottlenecks  impeding  efforts  to 
get  the  economy  going  again. 

One  implication  of  this  set  of  priorities  is 
that  the  development  effort  will  have  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  suspension  for  at  least 
the  next  year  or  so.  On  the  whole,  this  is  cer- 
tainly Inevitable;  however,  there  are  some 
areas  of  extremely  high  priority  where  de- 
velopment programs  should  be  resumed  at 
their  previous — or  even  higher — levels  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  A  list  of  such  areas 
would  include  as  a  minimum:  rice  research, 
Jute  research  (market)  and  promotion,  seed 
production  and  improvement  (rice  and  Jute) , 
food  storage  and  distribution  and  rural  in- 
frastructure— including  the  rural  works.  Ir- 
rigation and  integrated  rural  development 
programs. 

■CONOMIST'S    KEPOBT 

Jeasore 
Approaching  Jessore,  it  became  soon  clear 
that  this  was  the  area  where  the  army  puni- 
tive action  had  been  very  severe:  From  tha 
air,  totally  destroyed  villages  were  clearly 
visible,  a  building  was  stlU  on  fire,  and  to 


the  eastern  side  of  the  runway  a  good  many 
houses  had  been  destroyed.  The  airport  WM 
heavily  guarded  by  armed  forces,  who  also 
controlled  access  to  the  airport. 

The  authorities  estimate  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Jessore  Itself  is  down  from  80,000  to 
15,000-20,000.  Some  20,000  people  were  klUed 
In  Jessore.  The  city's  center  has  been  de- 
stroyed; commerce  has  come  to  a  standstill. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  shops  have  been 
destroyed. 

Damage  to  housing  in  Jessore  district  is  so 
severe  that  the  authorities  estimate  that 
some  460.000  people  have  been  affected  out 
of  a  total  district  population  of  2.5  million. 
Half  a  mllUon  people  have  fied  to  India. 

The  Jessore  area  is  by  no  means  secure. 
Oovemment  officers  cannot  any  more  easily 
enter  the  villages  as  they  rvtn  the  risk  of 
being  shot  by  the  "miscreants."  A  number  of 
these  incldenu  took  place  in  the  week  before 
I  arrived,  and  the  army  is  reacting  to  these 
incidents  by  burning  down  the  villages  from 
which  these  shots  are  being  fired.  Oenerally, 
the  army  terrorizes  the  population,  particu- 
larly aiming  at  the  Hindus  and  suspected 
members  of  the  Awaml  League. 
Khulna 

Khulna  City  has  been  substantially  dam- 
aged. Very  heavy  destruction  was  observed 
in  the  areas  alongside  the  road  and  along  the 
river  leading  up  to  the  newsprint  factory  and 
the  Platinum  Jubilee  Jute  mill.  As  a  result 
of  the  disturbances,  the  destruction  of  hoiises 
and  the  continuing  uncertainty  regarding 
life  and  property.  The  population  of  greater 
Khxilna  is  down  from  400,000  to  150,000. 

The  administration  of  Khulna  district  was 
back  to  80  per  cent  of  Its  original  strength. 
There  are  serious  police  shortages,  but  the 
situation  is  Improving.  Some  senior  police  of- 
ficers have  been  recruited  from  West  Paki- 
stan. The  road  to  Jessore  and  Kushtia  is  gen- 
erally unsafe,  particularly  at  night.  Schools 
are  open,  but  attendance  is  very  poor.  The 
Polytechnic  institute,  as  well  as  colleges, 
however,  have  not  yet  started. 

The  main  problem  affecting  Khulna  is 
communications:  The  telephone  system 
works  but  mall  service  Is  very  Irregular.  There 
is  only  marginal  truck  traffic  on  the  roads: 
Less  than  5  per  cent  of  normal.  The  army 
has  requested  many  vehicles  and  launches, 
including  Oovernment  vehicles,  and  many 
have  been  taken  to  India.  Rail  service  is  off 
by  50  per  cent.  There  are  very  few  buses  on 
the  road.  Spare  parts  are  a  problem.  Short- 
ages of  kerosene,  edible  oil  and  dlesel  oil 
exist  in  the  villages. 

The  area  surrounding  the  Platinum  Jubilee 
Jute  mill  has  undergone  very  substantial 
damage.  In  fact,  the  destruction  of  houses 
and  buildings  reminds  of  Arnhem  in  1844. 
Also,  many  workers'  houses  destroyed.  The 
area  is  deserted  now.  Less  than  7  per  cent  of 
the  mill's  permanent  labor  force  had  return- 
ed to  the  Job. 

The  Ibiulna  thermal  power  station  was 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  by  mld- 
1971.  However,  there  is  now  a  six  months' 
delay  in  commissioning  the  plant:  the  Czech 
consultants  have  left,  as  have  the  Czech  erec- 
tion supervisory  staff.  Porty-flve  per  cent 
of  the  staff  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  Job. 
Mungla 

The  city  of  Mungla,  the  town  where  the 
labor  for  Chalna  Anchorage  lived,  have  been 
virtually  obliterated  by  naval  shelling.  The 
population,  therefore.  Is  down  from  23,000  to 
1,000.  Damage  was  extensive:  Houses,  the 
market  place,  the  telephone  exchange,  power 
distribution  lines,  etc.  arc  all  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

Phultala 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  visit  I  made 
was  to  Phultala.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  thana  has  fled  (some  30,000 


out  of  a  total  of  42,000),  mostly  Hindus, 
leaving  behind  unattended  plots  of  land, 
houses,  etc.  Everything  had  been  disrupted 
there:  The  livestock  officer  had  been  killed, 
the  whole  administration  was  in  chaos,  the 
people  bewildered.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any 
Oovernment  can  effectively  deal  with  these 
people  In  the  near  future.  It  is  at  the  thana 
level  where  the  shock  waves  of  the  army  ac- 
tion bit  the  hardest.  It  was  at  this  level 
where  Uie  hope  for  agricultural  development 
was.  It  has  been  set  back  by  at  least  five 
years. 

Kushtia 
It  was  only  April  (some  20  days  after  the 
army  moved  into  Dacca),  that  the  army 
moved  north  from  Jenidah  and  into  Kushtia. 
There  must  have  been  very  strong  resistance. 
When  the  insurgents  withdrew  the  army 
punitive  action  started.  It  lasted  12  days  and 
left  Kushtia  virtually  deserted  and  destroyed. 
The  population  was  down  from  40,000  to 
5.000.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  houses,  shops, 
banks  and  other  buildings  were  totally  de- 
stroyed. People  were  sitting  around  dazed. 
When  we  moved  around,  everyone  fied.  It  was 
like  the  morning  after  a  nuclear  attack.  The 
pec^le  were  terrified  and  still  shocked  and 
dazed.  I  asked  them  to  show  me  a  shop  where 
food  was  being  sold:  It  was  In  the  next 
ninety  minutes  Impossible  to  find  one. 


VIETNAM     VETERANS     UNEMPLOY- 
MENT STATISTICS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  to  be  very  distressed  about  the 
high  unemployment  among  veterans  re- 
turning from  service  In  the  last  few 
years.  TTiese  men  deserve  every  possible 
assistance  in  achieving  employment  op- 
portunity. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  has  agreed  to 
begin  publishing  each  month  the  em- 
ployment status  ot  male  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  male  nonveterans  for 
tho  overall  age  group  20  to  29.  A  further 
breakdown  by  age  and  by  race  will  be 
issued  on  a  quarterly  average  basis. 

In  May,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  regular  reports  on  tmem- 
plojmient  statistics  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  by  letter  urged  the  Sec- 
retary to  do  so. 

At  that  time  I  indicated  that  the  ab- 
sence of  such  figures  from  regular  dis- 
closures on  imemployment  clouded  the 
picture  of  the  job  market. 

With  statistics  now  available,  I  believe 
it  is  much  easier  for  the  Senate  to  imder- 
stand  the  acute  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans.  We  know  exactly 
what  the  figures  are  and  can  address  our- 
selves to  the  problem  rather  than  dealing 
in  vague  terms. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  the  em- 
ployment situation  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with 
a  letter  from  Deputy  Labor  Commission- 
er Ben  Burdetsky  atmoimcing  the  de- 
partment's plan  to  make  monthly  figures 
of  imemployed  veterans  available  to  the 
public. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


My  23,  1971 
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vs.  DSPAaTMKIfT  OP  Labok, 

BuxBAU  or  Labox  Stattsttcs, 
Wttthington,  D.C.,  July  21.  1971. 
Hon.  HUBBBT  H.  HuiCFHncT, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sxnatok  Humpurxt:  In  Commis- 
sioner Moore's  letter  of  June  2  to  you,  he 
indicated  that  we  were  planning  to  issue  a 
quarterly  release  on  the  employment  situa- 
tion of  veterans.  I  am  enclosing  the  first  of 
these  quarterly  releases. 

We  have  also  decided  to  show  monthly 
flgtires  for  the  overall  age  group  20  to  29. 
The  monthly  data  are  included  in  this  re- 
lease. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  BinunrsKT, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

Employment  Sttoation  of  Voetnam  Eka 
Vktesans,  June  1971 

About  3.7  million  Vietnam  Era  veterans  20 
to  29  years  old  were  In  the  civilian  labor 
force  In  June  1971,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Label's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Some  3.4  million  of  these  men  held 
Jobs,  an  Increase  of  390,000,  or  13  percent, 
since  June  1970.  Diurlng  the  same  period  the 
number  in  the  Iab<M'  force  increased  by  a 
half  million.  Unemployed  veterans  numbered 
300,000  and  their  unemployment  rate  was 
8.1  percent  compared  with  6.1  percent  a  year 


ago  (taUe  l) .  (None  of  the  daU  cited  In  this 
release  is  seaacmally  adJtMted.) 

Unlike  earlier  months  this  year,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  veterans  In  June  was 
not  significantly  higher  than  the  rate  of  7.8 
percent  for  nonveterans  of  the  same  age. 
The  nonveteran  rate  rose  in  June  as  It  did  In 
earlier  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  end-of- 
semester  increases  In  Jobseeklng  among  stu- 
dents and  recent  graduates.  The  Increased 
summer  Job  activity,  which  mostly  affects  the 
nonveteran  group,  also  raised  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  of  nonveterans  closer  to 
the  rate  of  veterans. 

Since  the  winter  months  of  1971,  the  im- 
employment rates  for  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans have  declined,  but  because  the  series 
are  new,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  compute 
seasonal  adjustment  factors  which  would 
measure  how  much  of  each  month's  change 
Is  due  to  usual  seasonal  patterns. 

qUAKTERLT    AVERAOES 

About  1.9  million  veterans  25  to  29  years 
old  and  1.7  million  20  to  24  years  old  were 
in  the  civilian  labor  force  In  the  second  quar- 
ter 1971  (table  2).  The  change  in  employ- 
ment over  the  year  for  older  veterans  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  younger  men. 
The  number  of  veterans  25  to  29  In  the  labor 
force  Increased  by  400,000  over  the  year  and 
the  gain  was  largely  in  employment.  In  the 
younger  group,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
all  of  the  100,000  increase  in  the  labor  force 
was  in  unemployment. 


Tlte  Jobless  rate  for  younger  veterans  (20 
to  24)  has  been  considerably  higher  than  the 
rate  for  veterans  25  to  29,  reflecting  the  usual 
labor  market  problems  of  young  adults.  In- 
experience and  shopping  around  for  suita- 
ble full-  or  part-time  Joba  are  problems 
shared  by  all  young  persons.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1971,  the  luiemployment  rate  for 
Vietnam  Era  veterans  20  to  24  averaged  12.4 
percent  compared  with  6.1  percent  for  the 
2S-to-29  year-old  veterans.  Among  nonvet- 
erans, too,  the  average  unemplojrment  rate 
was  higher  for  the  younger  men,  but  it  was 
significantly  lower  than  for  veterans — 9.5 
percent  In  the  age  group  20  to  24,  and  4.0 
percent  for  the  older  age  group.  Accounting 
for  some  of  the  difference  between  the  Job- 
less rates  oT  veterans  and  nonveterans  is  the 
fact  that  since  the  end  of  1970,  the  newly 
separated  OI's  found  themselves  in  a  loose 
Job  market  in  which  many  nonveterans  al- 
ready had  Jobs. 

Unemployment  rates  for  veterans  of  Negro 
and  other  races  have  been  higher  than  for 
white  veterans.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1971,  the  jobless  rate  for  Negro  veterans  was 
12.1  percent,  compared  with  8.1  percent  for 
white  veterans  20  to  29  years  of  age.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  estimate  precisely  the  Negro-white 
differences  by  age  because  the  imemploy- 
ment data  for  them  are  based  on  very  small 
sample  numbers  and  are  subject  to  large  sam« 
pllng  errors.  Nonetheless  the  differences  for 
the  younger  group  (20  to  24)  have  generally 
been  greater  than  for  men  25  to  29. 


TABLE  l.-EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MALE  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETERANS  20  TO  29  YEARS  OLD.  JANUARY  1969  TO  JUNE  1971 
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3,113 

2.886 

92.7 

2,710 

176 

6.1 

227 

i»nMnr 

8,680 

7,320 

84.3 

6.937 

383 

5.2 

1,360 

FtkrMry.... 

3,174 

2,926 

92.2 

2.698 

228 

7.8 

248 

February 

8,722 

7,427 

85.2 

6,976 

451 

6.1 

1,295 

Marck 

3,234 

2,997 

92.7 

2.803 

194 

6.5 

237 

March 

8,740 

7,445 

85.2 

7,059 

386 

5.2 

1.295 

as?.-::::::: 

3,302 

3,066 

92.9 

2,868 

198 

6.5 

236 

April 

8,764 

7,491 

85.5 

7.102 

389 

5.2 

1,273 

3,352 

3,111 

92.8 

2.915 

196 

6.3 

241 

***) 

8,818 

7,520 

85.3 

7,146 

374 

5.0 

1,298 

turn 

3,40) 

3,204 

94.0 

3,009 

195 

6.1 

205 

June. 

8,882 

7,998 

9a2 

7,475 

523 

6.5 

864 

My 

3,451 

3,291 

95.2 

3,055 

236 

7.2 

167 

July 

8,905 

8,159 

91.6 

7,672 

487 

6.0 

74« 

Ai«nL 

1,523 

3,295 

93.5 

3,080 

205 

6.2 

228 

Aujuit 

8.933 

8,158 

91.3 

7,667 

491 

6.0 

775 

September... 
October 

3:584 

3,322 

92.7 

3,124 

198 

6.0 

262 

September.. 

8,992 

7,885 

87.7 

7,352 

533 

6.8 

1,107 

3,633 

3,312 

91.2 

3,104 

208 

6.3 

321 

October 

9,033 

7,792 

86.3 

7.272 

520 

6.7 

1,241 

November... 

3,702 

3,401 

91.9 

3,110 

291 

8.6 

301 

November... 

9,066 

7,819 

86.2 

7,318 

501 

6.4 

1.247 

December. . . 
1971: 

Jenuery 

3,752 

3,437 

91.6 

3,130 

307 

8.9 

315 

December... 
1971' 

9,106 

7,818 

85.9 

7,252 

566 

7.2 

1.2tt 

3,752 

3.416 

91.0 

3,050 

366 

10.7 

336 

January 

9,179 

7,846 

85.5 

7,160 

686 

8.7 

1,333 

FebrMry.... 

3  807 

3,472 

91.2 

3,091 

381 

11.0 

335 

February 

9,209 

7,821 

84.9 

7,139 

682 

17 

1.388 

Meicli   

3^867 

3.490 

9a2 

3,120 

370 

ia6 

sn 

March 

9,240 

7,864 

85.1 

7,264 

600 

7.6 

1.376 

fc:.:.: 

3^929 

1:563 

90.7 

3,248 

315 

8.8 

366 

April.. 

9.280 

7,905 

85.2 

7,383 

522 

6.6 

1,375 

3^983 

3,608 

90.6 

3,297 

311 

8.6 

375 

May 

9,317 

7,944 

85.3 

7,420 

524 

6.6 

1,373 

4,032 

3,699 

91.7 

3,399 

300 

8.1 

333 

June 

9,405 

8,430 

89.6 

7,770 

660 

7.8 

975 

>  War  veterans  are  defined  by  the  dates  of  the  service  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  War  veterans 
20  to  29  years  old  are  all  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  (service  at  any  time  after  Au(.  4, 1964),  and 
they  account  for  about  85  percent  ot  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  ot  all  afes.  About  700,000  post- 
Korean-peacetime  veterans  20  to  29  years  old  are  not  Included  in  this  table. 

Note:  Data  are  subject  to  sampling  variablity  which  may  be  relatively  large  in  cases  where  num- 


bers are  small.  Therefore,  differences  between  numbers  or  petcents  based  on  tliem  may  not  be 
significanL  Because  of  raunding,  sums  of  Individual  items  may  not  equal  totals.  Rates  are  based  on 
unrounded  numbers. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Veterans' Administration, 
Office  ol  Controller  July  1971. 
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TABUi-MPlOYIKKT  STATUS  Of  MALE  VltTNAM  ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETERANS  20  TO  29  YEARS  OLD.  BY  AGE  AND  RACE.  20  QUARTER  AVERA6ES.  WTO  AND  1971 

|N<ii«b«n  in  tiietn*«ds| 


atoaiyMis      20t»24yMn      2SlDayMn 


EfMyloynie<tt  iMm 


1971       lt7«       1171       \%K       1971 


1970 


AU.MEN 

WarvetcraM:< 

Civtaa  iMiMMiitiMil  iMpaiatiM 3.M1  3,354  1,947  1774 

^•*w- 3,«23  1.127  1,711  1.615 

t^"*''*?^ 3,314  2.931  1,499  n4« 

Unmiploytd 309  196  212  134 

Ummptoyiimit  wte %,%  6.3  12.4  13 

NMVHBfsnr 

CiviiiM  noaiMiiMiMil  pipiMiM 9,334  1,815  5,468  4  947 

Lrtw»««« ~ 8,093  7,670  4,439  3;W 

Employad 7.524  7,241  4,016  3,688 

•J^PlOfrt 50  429  423  294 

UiwiplijiiiiiUim 7.8  S.6  15  7.4 

MOTE 

i«: 

I  uMiMtiMiOMi  popviaiwn 3.586  3.K1  1,737  1610 

tJ^^Mf 3,274  2,854  1,527  1,464 

Ewpltiyd.. 3,008  2,686  1,347  1,349 

Umw^>»8 286  168  180  115 

Mnaiploymail  nte 8.1  5.9  11.8  7.8 


2.035 

1,912 

1815 

97 

SlI 

l.SM 

1,512 

1,450 

62 

4.1 

3.866 

3,654 

3.508 

146 

4.0 

3.867 

3.688 

3,553 

135 

X7 

1.859 

1.747 

1,661 

86 

4.9 

1.451 

1.390 

1,337 

S3 

3.9 

20  to  29  years      20  to  24  ywa      25  to  29  years 


Eatvleyineirt  sIsUis 


1971        1970       1971       1970       1971 


1970 


Noovetarans: 

ChnHaii  nenmstitutianal  populaHDN  . .  8,072 

Lakarfonoa 7  (co 

i^toiti 6;567 

Ufleoipiayed 453 

Unemployinent  rata 6.5 

NE£RO  AND  OTHER  RACES 

War  veterans  > : 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population  ...  388 

Labor  lorae 3M 

Unemployed adl 

Uneaployed 42 

Unemployment  rata 12.1 

Non  veterans' 

Civiliaa  noninstitutional  population 1,262 

Labortorca 1073 

EMptayad '958 

Unemployed us 

Unemptoymenl  rata 10.7 


7.580 

6,612 

6.281 

331 

5.0 


293 

273 

245 

28 

10.3 

1,234 
1.058 

961 
97 

9.2 


4.739 

3,850 

3,519 

331 

8.6 


210 

184 

153 

31 

17.0 

729 
589 

497 

92 

15.6 


4,247 

3,414 

3,U4 

230 

6.7 


U4 

151 

131 

19 

12.8 

700 
568 

504 

64 

11.3 


3.333 

3,333 

3,170 

3,198 

j,oa 

3.096 

122 

102 

3.8 

3.2 

176 
165 
154 
11 
6.7 

533 
484 

460 

24 

4.9 


129 
122 
113 
9 
7.1 

534 
490 
457 
33 
6.8 


>  Var  (tlariM  an  Mmtt  by  ttie  dale*  ft  ttiek  service  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  War  veterana 
f'<>29yMrs aW  aataa  wtMaaa of  the  Vietaan  era  (service  at  any  lime  sftw  Aat  4  1964)  and 
■ay  aaaaaat  tor  abasi  e  paraant  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  of  aR  aces.  Abaat  7W  000  past- 
MMaa-paacatiaM  valaiMa  20  to  29  years  old  are  not  included  in  tti>s  table. 

IMa:  Dato  an  subiact  to  aanplmf  yariabatity  whidi  may  be  leiatiwcly  larfs  in  cases  where 


numbers  are  small  Therefore,  diRereoces  between  numbers  or  perceats  baaad  00  Ibam  may  not 
be  svnificant  Because  it  roundini,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals.  Rates  are 
baaed  on  vnroonded  numt>ers. 

rJ*^']?iJL^.^'?^"^Jl."'  '•*'*"•  ""'*"'  *  '■»''»'  Statistics,  and  Veterans  Administration 
omce  of  Controller  July  1971. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  poliU- 
clans  can  spend  weeks,  months,  and  even 
yeaxs  debating  issues  such  as  our  for- 
eign trade  situation. 

Yet  a  skilled  editorial  writer  can  sum 
up  the  situation  forcefully  in  relatively 
feiw  words.  The  Phoenix  Oaaette,  in  an 
editorial  on  July  6.  1971.  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue  in  translating  Just 
what  the  danger  of  increased  foreign 
c<Hnpetition  means  to  our  citizens. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  included 
in  the  Rzcobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aOMXBODT'S  GAINIIfC  ON  lTlfCI.S 

Instead  of  discussing  tbe  nation's  deteri- 
orating position  In  world  trade  as  a  dollar 
matter,  Washington  probably  should  trans- 
late those  flgtires  Into  jobs  lost  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Oommeroe  Department  reported  re- 
eently  that  Imparts  from  foreign  countries 
exceeded  exports  by  V&.  business  by  more 
than  $900  mlUKm  In  AprU  and  May.  A  lot 
of  people.  Including  perhaps  quite  a  few 
Phoenicians,  are  out  of  wortc  because  of  those 
figures. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  being  played  for  a  sucker  In 
tbe  international  market.  The  European 
Eoonomlc  Community  la  not  only  granting 
trade  advantages  to  other  natlcms,  in  open 
defiance  of  agreements  with  the  U.S..  but 
It  is  also  refusing  to  Import  Japanese  goods 
as  promised.  Japan  isn't  concerned,  how- 
ever, because  it  simply  dumps  its  products 
on  the  American  market — all  tbe  while  keep- 
ing out  most  American  products. 

This  trade  arrangement  has  created  a  lot 
of  prosperity  around  the  world,  at  Ameri- 
cans' expense.  Whole  industries  in  this  coun- 
try have  all  but  closed  down  because  they 
cant  compete  at  home  or  abroad;  foreign 
companies  have  all  the  advantages,  for  all 
the  lip  service  paid  "free  trade"  by  other 
coimtrles  and  trading  blocs. 

The  United  States  nevertheless  has  man- 
aged to  enjoy  a  favorable  trade  balance — In 
terms  of  dollars,  not  jobs — because  of  two 
Industries:  aerospace  and  heavy  machinery. 


Significantly,  however,  the  recent  trade  aef- 
icits  came  in  part  because  of  falling  ex- 
ports in  heavy  machinery,  being  manufac- 
tured now  by  more  and  more  overseas  com- 
petitors. 

Oncle  Sam  had  better  look  over  his  shoul- 
der; somebody  Is  gaining  on  him  and  more 
of  his  nephews  and  nieces  are  going  to  be 
out  of  work  if  the  foreign  competitor  wins 
the  competition. 


THE  DOCTORED  DOCUMENTARY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mon, initial  reaction  of  a  bureaucracy,  or 
a  politician,  or  an  industry,  or  an  indi- 
vidual firm,  is  to  throw  up  a  smokescreen 
when  it  comes  imder  attack.  We  had  had 
a  lot  of  smoke  drifting  around  Washing- 
ton in  recent  months. 

There  hiu  been  some  valid  questions 
raised  about  practices  of  television  net- 
worlcs  in  their  reporting  and  their  proc- 
essing of  documentary  films. 

Instead  of  replying  to  the  criticism,  the 
network  officials  have  tried  to  throw  up 
a  smokescreen  by  charging  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  under  attack. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  freedom  to 
question  and  to  criticize  the  press  is  part 
and  parcel  of  freedom  of  the  press.  A  re- 
^onsible  press  has  a  duty  to  listen  to 
this  criticism,  and  a  responsibility  to 
publicly  correct  the  record  when  mistakes 
have  been  made.  I  would  hope  that  men 
and  women  who  claim  the  maturity  to 
report  on  national  and  international  af- 
fairs would  have  the  maturity  to  admit  to 
an  ooc8itional  error  in  either  judgment 
or  fact. 

In  connection  with  the  current  contro- 
versy, I  find  the  comments  of  Charles  L. 
Gould,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  especiaUy  interesting.  I  ask 
that  this  column  by  Mr.  Gould  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Tm  Doctored  Docdmentaxt 
(By  Charles  L.  Qould) 

Journalists  are  being  asked  to  dose  ranks 
and  support  CBS  in  refusing  to  allow  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  review  raw  film  foot- 
age from  the  oontroverslad  documentary  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  rallying  cry  of  those  manning  the  ram- 
p«vts  is:  "Freedom  of  tbe  press  is  at  stake." 
Nonsense. 

Tbe  question  here  Is  not  "freedom  of  tbe 
press."  It  Is  "responsibility  of  tbe  press."  Was 
the  film  doctored?  Was  the  film  rigged?  Did 
tbe  editors  splice  the  film  so  that  questions 
and  answers  of  various  respondents  were  out 
of  sequence? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  critics  of  the 
film.  They  submit  some  evidence  to  support 
their  charges. 

However,  only  CBS  knows  for  sure.  Only  a 
review  of  the  raw  film  can  reveal  tbe  trutb. 
Isn't  this  what  "freedom  of  the  press"  is  all 
about?  Is  it  not  a  aeau-ch  for  truth? 

If  CBS  did  not  doctor  the  film  it  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  show  its  unused  film 
cUps.  This  Is  not  a  case  of  a  reporter  protect- 
ing his  sources.  This  Is  not  a  case  of  a  jour- 
nalist covering  a  breaking  news  story  In 
competktlcm  with  other  reporters. 

Tlie  CBS  documentary  was  produced  with 
the  cooperation  of  dozens  'of  individuals  in 
and  out  of  government.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals claim  the  documentary  was  doctored 
to  warp  and  twist  their  statements. 

They,  too,  have  rights. 

Those  who  defend  CBS  should  ask  them- 
selves if  their  positions  would  change  If  a 
film  were  doctored  to  put  the  Pentagon  In  a 
good  light  rather  than  a  bad  one. 

Forty  years  ago,  responsible  Journalists 
were  indignant  at  the  rigging  of  photographs 
by  the  editors  of  Bemarr  McPadden's  New 
York  Oraphlc.  The  paper  died. 

Ten  years  ago  many  journallsU  denounced 
the  controversial  documentary  "Operation 
Abolition"  because  two  or  three  scenes  were 
out  of  sequence. 

The  film,  which  revealed  Communist  In- 
volvement in  the  city  hall  riots  here  in  San 
Francisco,  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Many  journalists — not  Including  this  one- 
defend  the  publication  of  vital  government 
secrets  on  the  argument  of  the  "people's  right 
to  know." 

Now  they  deny  the  people's  right  to  know 
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by  defending  CBS  In  classifying  Its  film  clips 
"Top  Secret." 

They  cant  have  it  both  ways. 

If  we  are  to  ke^  tbe  free  press  free — and 
responsible — we  can't  use  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  an  excuse  for  exposing  the  mis- 
takes of  others  and  also  use  it  as  an  excuse 
for  hiding  our  own. 


PERMISSIVENESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  permissiveness  is .  a 
major  cause  of  many  of  the  ills  in  our 
world  today.  Yoimg  people  are  turning 
their  backs  on  American  institutions  and 
traditions  because  we  have  failed  to  in- 
still in  them  the  necessary  self-discipline 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

In  an  editorial  July  14,  1971,  the  Casa 
Orande  Dispatch  related  a  story  demon- 
strating the  necessity  for  adults  to  pro- 
vide a  good  model  for  their  children. 
Youngsters  raised  amidst  dishonesty  and 
hsrprocrisy  are  most  likely  to  be  dis- 
honest and  hypocritical. 

I  ask  that  this  excellent  editorial  be 
included  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  Wbonc? 

Why  does  a  good  boy  or  good  girl  from  a 
decent  family  go  wrong? 

It's  an  age-old  question,  and  one  well 
worth  exploring  in  a  day  and  age  when  youth 
Is  looking  for  leadership  and  direction. 

Chances  are  some  cases  of  so-called  good 
kids  gr^ng  wrong  could  be  attributed  to  any 
number  of  reasons,  but  we've  come  across  a 
cbronlcled-type  story  formulated  by  Lolo 
Serrano,  principal  of  Hayden  High  School, 
and  feel  It  should  be  pondered  for  the  In- 
herent value. 

When  Johnny  X  was  eight,  be  was  per- 
mitted at  a  family  council,  presided  over  by 
Uncle  Oeorge,  on  the  surest  means  to  shave 
points  off  the  income  tax  return. 

"It's  OK  son,"  bis  uncle  said.  "Everybody 
does  It." 

When  be  was  nine,  his  mother  took  him  to 
hla  first  theater  production.  The  box  ofBce 
man  couldn't  find  any  seats  until  his  mother 
discovered  an  extra  82  in  her  purse,  "It's  OK 
son,"  she  said.  "Everybody  does  it." 

When  be  was  12.  be  broke  his  glasses  on 
the  way  to  school.  HIb  Aunt  Francine  per- 
suaded the  Insurance  company  that  they  bad 
been  stolen  and  they  collected  $27. 

"It's  OK  aoa,"  she  said,  "Everybody 
does  It." 

When  he  was  16,  he  made  right  guard  on 
tbe  high  school  footbaU  team.  His  coach 
abowed  blm  how  to  block  and  at  tbe  same 
time  grab  tbe  opposing  end  by  the  shirt  so 
the  official  could  not  see  it. 

"It's  OK  kid,"  be  said.  "Everybody  does  it." 

When  be  was  19,  he  was  approached  by  an 
upperclassman  who  offered  tbe  test  questions 
tor  $3. 

"It's  OK  Ud,"  he  said.  "Everybody  does  it." 

Johnny  was  caught  and  sent  home  in  dis- 
grace. "How  could  you  do  this  to  your  mother 
and  me?"  his  father  asked.  "You  never 
learned  anything  like  this  at  home."  His 
aunt  and  uncle  were  equally  shocked. 

If  there's  one  thing  that  the  adult  world 
can't  stand.  It's  a  kid  who  cheats. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  REPORT  ON 
MAY  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  15  months.  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  by  the  President  to  enact  emer- 
gency legislation  to  terminate  a  nation- 


wide strike  or  lockout  in  tbe  railroad  in- 
dustry three  times.  Understandably,  this 
has  generated  concern  among  many  peo- 
ple about  Uie  vitality  of  the  laws  on  the 
books  covering  collective  bargaining.  One 
of  the  major  problems  in  the  recent  past, 
as  I  have  seen  it,  has  been  the  nation- 
wide scope  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which 
have  occurred  in  the  railroad  industry. 

However,  since  July  16,  1971,  a  work 
stoppage  has  existed  on  two  railroads — 
the  Southern  Railway  System  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  This  selective 
strike  was  imdertaken  pursuant  to  a  de- 
cision earlier  this  year  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  Delaware  ti  Hudson  Railroad 
Co.  against  United  Transportation  Un- 
ion. It  is  the  kind  of  selective  strike 
which  would  be  authorized  by  the  bill  I 
have  introduced,  along  with  Chairman 
Staggers  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  witnessing  the  effective 
settlement  of  this  labor  dispute  within 
the  framework  contemplated  by  the  free 
collective  bargaining  process  and  without 
undergoing  another  national  emergency. 
I  trust  that  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  par- 
ties coupled  wiUi  the  administration's 
mediation  efforts  will  resolve  this  dispute 
without  the  President  calling  upon  Con- 
gress for  action.  I  trust  that  the  an- 
noimced  settlement  of  the  dispute  involv- 
ing the  Chicago  Northwestern  reflects 
well  on  the  potential  for  eventual  set- 
tlement throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  last  time  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  enact  an  emergency  measure  for 
dealing  with  a  railroad  dispute.  Congress 
included  in  the  legislation  my  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  Labor,  and  Transpor- 
tation on  the  impact  of  the  2-  to  3-day 
nationwide  rail  shutdown.  This  was  one 
of  the  few  opportunities  to  obtain  solid 
factual  data  on  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency. Until  then.  Congress  almost  al- 
ways had  to  rely  on  best  guesses  and 
statisticians'  projections.  Pursuant  to 
my  amendment,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  David  Packard,  has  filed 
with  Congress  the  Pentagon's  report  of 
"The  Impact  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  May  1971  Railroad  Work 
Stoppage."  This  vital  report  is  extreme- 
ly useful  reading.  I  shall  quote  only  one 
relevsmt  paragraph  from  the  text  of  the 
report: 

The  overall -general  impact  on  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  recent  two-day  strike 
against  tbe  Nation's  railroads  by  the  Broth- 
erhood of  BaUroad  Signalmen  is  character- 
ized as  minimal.  This  conclusion  is  attrib- 
uted to  several  factors  including  the  short 
duration  of  the  strike,  the  advance  notice 
and  the  preparatory  measures  taken  by  de- 
fense shippers  to  minimize  the  impact.  Post- 
strike  evaluation  substantiates  a  pre-strlke 
evaluation  with  respect  to  the  conclusion  of 
minimum  Impact.  While  the  fljidlng  of  mini- 
mum impact  in  the  recent  strike  does  not 
assure  a  similar  finding  in  future  situations, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  based  on  past 
evaluation,  that  given  adequate  advance  no- 
tice of  two  weeks  or  more  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  effectively  minimize  tbe  impact 
of  a  short  diu«tlon  strike  on  defense  ship- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  this  report  from  tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  serve  to  pierce 
the  veil  of  emotion  that  covers  the  coun- 


try at  the  time  of  a  railroad  work  stop- 
page. More  importantly,  it  will  provide 
Congress  and  the  public  with  a  sharper 
imderstanding  of  the  precise  impact 
such  shutdowns  have  on  the  national 
defense. 

This  report  Is  vital  to  congressional 
deliberations  and  understanding.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repost  to  Conokebs  CONCEKJ«i«a  THE  Im- 
pact or  THE  CUBKENT  RAIL  STRIKE  OK 
THE  MOVEKIKT  OF  GOODS  VlTAI.  TO  THE  Na- 
TIONAX.   DETENBE 

INTKOOUCnON 

This  report  is  prepared  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  Public  Law  92-17  entitled  "To 
Provide  for  an  Extension  of  Section  10  of 
tbe  Railway  Labor  Act  with  Respect  to  tbe 
Current  Railway  Labor-Management  Dis- 
pute, and  for  other  Purposes." 

Section  3  of  Public  Law  93-17  requires 
that  the  Secretairy  of  Defense  submit  to 
Congress  not  later  than  31  July  1971  "as 
full  and  comprehensive  a  report  as  feasible 
on  tbe  impact  of  the  ctirrent  stoppage  on 
movement  of  goods  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense; the  extent  to  which  rail  traffic  was 
diverted  to  other  means  of  transportation 
and  the  stattis  of  plans  to  provide  for  the 
movement  of  defense  articles  in  the  event 
of  a  railroad  work  stoppage  or  lockout." 

1.  Background — ^The  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Signalmen  represents  13,000  employees 
who  install,  maintain,  test  and  repair  sig- 
nal equipment  and  system  that  contrcd  rail- 
road operations.  On  1  October  1969,  the  Sig- 
nalmen's union  presented  its  proposed  pay 
and  benefits  to  the  bargaining  representa- 
tives for  the  rail  carrl^  Industry.  An  ina- 
bility to  achieve  a  settlement  through  sub- 
sequent conference  under  procedures  out- 
lined In  the  Railway  Labor  Act  resulted  in 
using  the  services  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  The  National  Mediation  Board  was 
established  as  an  Independent  agency  In  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  to  me- 
diate disputes  in  the  railroad  and  airline 
indtistzy  when  agreement  oould  not  be 
reached  between  the  diluting  parties  In 
conference.  In  pursuing  Its  reeponslbUity. 
tbe  Board  attempted  to  mediate  tbe  dis- 
pute and  arrive  at  an  amicable  agreement. 

The  National  Mediation  Board  formally 
ceased  its  mediation  attempts  on  28  Janu- 
ary 1971.  This  closing  of  the  books  followed 
rejection  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen  of  a  proposal  for  final  and  bind- 
ing arbitration.  On  3  February  1971,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  President  of  tbe 
Union,  ordered  a  strike  against  the  rail  car- 
riers for  0600  hours,  5  March  1971.  Chair- 
man Oeorge  S.  Ives  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  thereupon  stimmoned  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  Washington  on  2  March  1971  in 
a  final  attempt  to  get  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  to  voluntarUy  cancel 
the  strike  order. 

Following  unsuccessful  attempts  to  se- 
cure a  voluntary  extension  of  the  strike  date, 
the  President  established  Emergency  Board 
No.  179  on  4  March  1971  to  investigate  the 
facts  of  tbe  dispute  and  to  make  a  report  with 
recommendations  within  30  days.  On  29 
March  1971,  the  parties  gave  the  emergency 
board  eleven  additional  days  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  to  tbe  raU  dispute.  The  addition 
of  eleven  days  for  report  submission  prohib- 
ited tbe  Signalmen  from  striking  until  14 
May  1971.  The  emergency  board's  nonbind- 
Ing  recommendation  was  Issued  on  14  AprU 
1971,  and  subsequently  rejected  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen.  This  ac- 
tion exhausted  the  dispute  resolving  pro- 
cedures of  tbe  Railway  Labor  Act  and  left 
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both  lAbor  mad  ia»nac«in«ot  wtth  freedom 
to  reaort  to  aeU-help. 

Tlie  Brotlierbood  at  RaJlroad  SlgsAlmen 
aniMMmoed  on  10  May  ifl71  ttukt  Its  mcBi- 
bership  would  strike  aU  of  the  naUon's  major 
railroads  at  0600  hours,  17  May  1971.  Numer- 
ous attempts  by  Federal  officials  to  resolve 
the  dispute  or  delay  the  strike  were  unsuc- 
cessful and  on  17  May  1971  at  0600  hours, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Slgnaltoen 
struck  the  nation's  raUroads. 

Congress,  through  the  enactment  of  emer- 
gency legislation  on  18  May  1S71,  which  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  Section  10  of  the 
Railway  L^bor  Act.  decreed  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Signalmen  return  to  work 
until  1  October  1971. 

2.  Policy  and  Procedure — ^Policy  and  pro- 
cedural guidelines  for  the  handling  of  situ- 
ations likely  to  result  in  an  Interruption  to 
conunerclal  rail  frelglit  service  within  the 
Continental  United  States  are  outlined  in 
Appendix  1,  Annex  A  to  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  and  Terminal  Service  Trans- 
portatloa  Strike  Plan  (MTMTS-TSP)  (Annex 
1).  Labor-mansgement  situations  likely  to 
disrupt  defense  transportation  are  monitored 
by  the  Military  Trafflc  Kfanagement  and 
Terminal  Serrlee  (MTMT6),  Department  of 
the  Anny.  MTMT8  is  tbe  Single  Manager 
OperaUng  Agetx:y  for  Military  trafflc,  land 
transportation,  and  common-user  ocean 
terminals.  Primary  sources  of  information  for 
monitoring  labor -management  situations  In- 
elode  the  public  news  media,  labor -manage- 
ment puMlcatlone.  vend  normal  contacts  with 
labor-BaanageBient,  carrier  associations,  fed- 
eral sgeneles.  the  military  services  and  other 
defense  components.  Information  acquired 
•a  a  result  of  this  monitoring  Is  distributed 
to  actlTltles  within  the  defense  structure 
which  plan,  control  or  move  defense  traffic 
vtthln  the  Continental  United  States.  Gen- 
eral or  specific  guidance  accompanies  the 
distribution  of  Information  gathered  in  the 
above  manner.  Copies  of  all  information  and 
guidance  messages  issued  by  Headquarters, 
imiTB.  concerning  the  May  1971  Signalmen 
Strike  are  included  in  Annex  a  of  this  report. 
Kach  iiM  iwsg.r  and  its  content  Is  also  sum- 
Bsarlaed  In  tbe  appropriate  portion  of  this 
repcrL 

Tbe  MTMTS-TSP  guidance  serves  to  pre- 
vent or  minimise  any  adverse  impact  on  the 
morement  of  defense  commodities  occasioned 
by  labor-management  dilutes,  natural  dis- 
asters or  dvll  disturbances.  Conoemlitg  la- 
bor-management dl^>utes,  the  guidance 
lyfictftes  that  it  wlU  be  a  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  remain  impartial, 
neither  taking  a  position  on  tbe  merits  of  a 
labor  dispute  nor  undertaking  the  mediation 
ed  KOfd^  a  dispute. 

In  tbe  execution  of  procedures  outlined 
by  the  MTMTS-TSP,  labor -management  dis- 
putes have  been  divided  into  four  distinct 
Ume  periods  (phases)  for  planiMd  action. 
Phase  I,  or  the  Preparatory  Period  is  that 
segment  of  time  which  begins  when  the  pos- 
atbnity  of  disrupted  service  is  first  made 
knowti  UBtn  90  days  befcve  an  Impending 
shutdown.  Phase  n,  the  Alert  Period,  begins 
SO  days  btfore  shutdown  and  ends  with 
actual  service  termination.  Ftiase  III,  Emer- 
gency Period,  begins  with  servioe  disruption 
and  ends  upon  the  resumption  of  normal 
service.  The  final  time  period,  identified  as 
Phase  rv.  Restoration  Period,  begins  from  the 
resumption  of  service  until  frustrated  or  de- 
layed cargo  has  been  delivered.  Because  of 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  transportation 
disruptions,  it  is  often  unlikely  that  all  clr- 
CTimstances  will  conform  to  the  time-phased 
periods  outlined  In  the  MTMTS-TSP.  Defense 
activities  occurring  during  the  recent  rail 
strike  will  be  addressed  to  the  Pre-Strlke, 
Strike  and  Fost-Strike  portions  of  this  report. 

3.  Pre-SttiMe  AetiiKfy— Pr«-strike  activity 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  In  rail  labor 
matters  embraces  Phases  I  and  n  of  the 
IfTMTS-TSP.  In  keeping  with  the  general 


time  frames  outlined  therein,  a  telegraphic 
nwrrsage  was  dispatched  5  February  1971.  ad- 
tbat  the  Bratbartiood  of  Ballroed  (AmiKX  3) 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Ballroad  «Mg»t^i'»«*n 
had  ordered  its  membership  to  strike  the  na- 
tion's railroads  over  wage  and  benefit  issues 
at  0600  hours,  5  March  1971,  following  a  re- 
jection of  arblti-atlon  and  case  closing  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board.  No  specific 
guidance  requiring  action  by  the  addressees 
was  Included  In  this  message  as  a  prior  mes- 
sage advising  of  a  strike  by  four  rail  unions 
on  1  March  1971  had  included  these  recom- 
mendations. The  second  message.  Report  No. 
3,  was  dispatched  on  S  March  1971  and  ad- 
vised that  President  Nixon  had  halted  the 
threatened  strike  by  appointing  an  emer- 
gency board  to  study  the  dispute  thereby 
forestalling  any  strtke  action  for  80  days. 

On  7  May  1971,  the  MiUtary  Traffic  Manage- 
ment and  Terminal  Service  dispatched  Re- 
port No.  3.  This  report  provided  general  and 
specific  recommendations  concerning  rail 
shipments  not  expected  to  arrive  at  destlna- 
Uon  prior  to  15  May  1971.  These  recom- 
mendations included  extensive  oise  of  the 
Military  Trafflc  Expediting  (MTX)  Service 
(see  ANNEX  4)  for  specific  groups  and  types 
of  commodities:  the  stockpiling  of  selected 
items;  curtallnvent  of  arms,  anununition,  and 
explosives  shipments;  and  the  use  of  modes 
other  than  rail  for  shipments  which  could 
not  be  delayed  enroute.  Other  Information 
Included  In  Report  No.  3  was  of  an  admini- 
strative nature  In  the  event  a  strike  occurred. 
Report  No.  4,  Issued  10  May  1971,  advised  of 
the  Signalmen's  threat  to  strike  the  rail 
carriers  on  17  May  1971  and  requested  from 
addressees  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  a  na- 
tionwide loss  of  rail  service  wovild  have  on 
essential  defense  programs.  The  final  pre- 
strtke  advisory  notice.  Report  No.  5  was  is- 
sued by  MTMT8  on  14  May  1971.  This  notice 
reiterated  the  17  May  1971  strike  threat  and 
provided  specific  instructions  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  any  passenger  problems  caused  by 
the  pending  rail  strike. 

Pre-strike  advisory  notices  Issued  by 
MTMTS  resulted  in  further  Implementing 
Instructions  being  Issued  by  the  military 
shipper  services  and  other  preparatory  meas- 
ures being  taken  to  minimize  the  strike. 
Rail  carload  shipments  were  expedited  dur- 
ing tbe  two-week  period  prior  to  the  strike. 
During  the  shipment  planning  process,  con- 
signees were  contacted  to  determine  firm  de- 
livery requirements  'or  shipments  that  nor- 
mally would  have  moved  by  rail.  Special  con- 
sideration given  to  critical  shipments  re- 
sulted In  the  diversion  of  these  shipments  to 
other  modes  of  transportation.  Alternate 
motor  routings  were  issued  to  shippers  for 
critical  shipments  which  could  not  be  frus- 
trated. The  full  Impact  of  actions  taken  as 
a  result  of  pre-strlke  planning  is  discussed 
In  the  impact  section  of  this  report. 

4.  Strike  Activity — Round-the-clock  rail 
strike  mcnitorlng  operations  were  initiated 
by  06OO  iiours,  17  May  1971.  when  it  appeared 
that  the  rail  strike  was  imminent.  Picket- 
ing by  the  Brotherhood  Signalmen  was  con- 
firmed at  0615  hours,  17  May  1971.  MTMTS 
Report  No.  6  issued  17  May  1971  advised  that 
scheduled  servioe  was  dlsn.ipted  at  0600  hours 
following  a  cessaUon  of  negotiations  at  0115 
hours.  Additional  information  was  provided 
concerning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's issuanoe  of  Oeneral  Temporary 
Order  No.  6  and  the  scheduling  of  Oongres- 
alonal  hearings. 

Primary  emphasis  for  the  duration  of  the 
strike  was  on  locating  shipments  which  had 
been  enroute  at  the  time  of  the  strike  and 
taking  aotlon  to  ensure  that  firearms,  am- 
munition, explosives  and  other  sensitive 
Items  were  sdequately  protected  from  pU- 
ferage.  ANNEX  S  provides  a  listing  of  enroute 
cargo  placed  In  MTX  service  in  accordance 
with  pre-strlke  instructions.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  security  measures  taken  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  ablpments  enroute  daring  the 


strike  is  provided  in  tbe  impact  portion  of 
this  report. 

Parcel  post  disruption  emergency  plans 
were  partially  Implemented  by  defense  ship- 
pers on  17  May  1971.  Domestic  parcel  poet 
packages  were  coded  by  geographic  area  to 
facilitate  consolidation  and  movement  by 
alternate  methods.  Because  of  the  short 
duration  of  the  postal  embargo,  complete  Im- 
plementation of  and  movement  of  this  cargo 
via  other  means  was  not  required. 

6.  Post-Strike  AetiiHtp — Oongrees.  by  en- 
acting Public  Law  92-17  on  18  May  1971  di- 
rected that  the  Signalmen  return  to  work 
until  1  October  1971.  This  information  was 
passed  to  the  military  services  by  MTMTS 
Report  No.  7  on  18  May  1971.  Twenty-four 
hour  strike  monitoring  c^ieratlons  ooenod  19 
May  1971  with  the  issuance  of  MTMTS  Re- 
port No.  8  and  tbe  reoommendatkm  that 
routing  via  rail  be  returned  to  normal. 

Activity  following  the  strike  consisted  of 
assistance  to  shippers  in  expediting  the  de- 
livery of  frustrated  cargo  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  after-action  reports  which  will  serve 
to  improve  emergency  procedures  In  future 
similar  circumstances. 

e.  Impact — The  overall -general  Impact  on 
the  Department  ot  Defense  of  the  recent 
two-day  strike  against  the  nation's  railroads 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  Is 
characterized  as  minimal.  This  conclusion 
is  attributed  to  several  factors  including  the 
short  duration  of  the  strike,  the  advance 
notice  and  the  preparatory  measures  taken 
by  defense  shippers  to  minimise  the  impact. 
Post-strike  evaluation  substantiates  a  pic- 
strlke  evaluation  with  respect  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  minimum  Impact.  While  the  finding 
of  minimum  lo^Mct  in  the  recent  strike  does 
not  assure  a  similar  findli]«  in  future  situa- 
tions, it  is  reasoDsble  to  assume,  based  on 
past  evaluation,  that  given  adequate  advance 
notice  of  two  weeks  or  more  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  effectively  minimize  tbe  Im- 
pact of  a  short  duraUon  strike  on  defense 
shipments. 

While  a  short  duraUon  strike  of  one  week 
or  less  would  Impact  the  Defense  Department 
very  little,  a  prolonged  strike  lasting  beyond 
seven  to  ten  days  would  begin  to  seriously 
affect  the  Department  as  the  strike  duration 
Increased.  Primary  impact  would  be  evi- 
denced by  a  shutting-down  of  TNT  produc- 
tion plants.  This  Impact  would  be  com- 
pounded with  shortages  of  aviation  fuel,  coal 
and  fuel  oil  as  a  rail  strike  approached  30 
to  45  days.  Major  projects  and/or  programs 
susceptible  to  disruption,  delay  and/or  in- 
creased cost  in  a  prolonged  strike  would  In- 
clude weapon  and  vehicle  production  and  de- 
ployment; naval  fleet  support,  defense  hous- 
ing, training,  ecological  undertakings  and 
construction  within  the  United  States  and 
overseas. 

Although  military  trafflc  is  included  on  the 
list  of  essential  trafflc  to  be  accorded  prefer- 
ence and  priority  by  Executive  Order  and  ICC 
General  Emergency  Transport  Order,  diver- 
sion of  defense  trafflc  normally  moving  by 
rail  to  other  modes  would  be  only  marginally 
effective  In  a  prolonged  strike.  (The  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  In  an  "Action  Plan 
in  Response  to  a  Nationwide  Rail  Work  Stop- 
page," drafted  on  14  November  1970,  has 
estimated  that  the  remaining  modes  could 
abeott)  only  10  percent  of  normal  rail  vol- 
uine) . 

The  specific  Impact  of  the  two-day  raU 
strike  was  the  diversion  of  11,152  tons  of  de- 
fense trafflc  to  alternate  modes  of  transporta- 
tion at  an  additional  coet  of  $91,508.  Ninety- 
four  military  passengers  scheduled  for  move- 
ment via  rail  were  rerouted  by  bus  and  air. 
Withheld  from  the  railroads,  but  tendered 
upon  settlement  of  the  strike  were  2,978  tons 
of  freight^  In  addition  to  the  traffic  identified 
m  ANNEX  5  as  being  on  the  rails  as  of  the 
strike  date,  it  is  estimated  that  approximate- 
ly 300  carloads  of  other  defense  commodities 
were  delayed  to  some  extent  by  the  strike. 
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Commodities  included  In  this  estimate  con- 
sist primarily  of  vehicles,  bulk  liquids,  coal 
and  l\imber.  "niere  were  no  reported  instance 
of  difficulties  encountered  by  defense  con- 
tractors. Tills  also  was  attributed  to  the 
short-lived  duration  of  the  strike. 

To  provide  security  for  shipments  of  ex- 
plosives, firearms  or  ammunition  frustrated 
by  the  railroad  strike,  predesignated  security 
focal  points  within  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
notified  of  the  location  of  shipments  which 
had  been  placed  In  MTX  service.  Specific  ac- 
tion directed  that  security  forces,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  law  enforcement  officials,  de- 
termine the  exact  location  of  cars  and  assess 
the  vulnerabUity  of  cargo  to  theft.  Where 
civil  police  were  unable  to  provide  security 
for  the  cargo,  military  security  personnel 
were  to  be  used.  This  action  resulted  in  15 
military  personnel  expending  480  man-hours 
to  secure  shipments  In  the  hands  of  the  rail 
carriers.  Temporary  duty  e]q>ense  associated 
with  security  was  $448.60.  No  incidents  of 
theft  or  vandalism  of  weapons,  ammunition, 
explosives  or  other  sensitive  items  were  re- 
ported. 

7.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Ability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Move  its  Trafflc  in 
the  Event  of  a  Widespread  and  Extended 
Railroad  Strtke. 

a.  Use  of  Military -owned  transportation 
resources. 

(1)  Tbe  Department  of  Defense  has  plans 
for  the  use  of  military-owned  highway  and 
airlift  resources  when  commercial  carrier  ca- 
pability is  not  able  to  satisfy  DOD  movement 
requirements.  These  plans  are : 

(a)  The  MTMTS  Military-Owned  Vehicle 
Plan  (MTMTS-MOVP) ,  and 

(b)  The  MUltary  Airlift  Command  (MAC) 
SpecUl  Plan  177  (COLD  CARRIER) . 

While  neither  of  these  plans  has  been  used 
In  the  course  of  a  nationwide  rail  strtke, 
there  Is  a  small  military  capability  for  sup- 
plementing remaining  oommerclal  trans- 
portation service  during  a  cessation  of  rail 
operations.  It  must  be  recognized  that  di- 
version of  military-owned  resources  In  sup- 
port of  these  plans  will  curtail  essential  mili- 
tary training  and  operations  for  which  the 
equipment  is  maintained  and  used.  The  mili- 
tary-owned motor  transport  vehicles  avail- 
able for  service  are  distributed  CONUS-wide 
(ANNEX  6).  The  military  aircraft  available 
for  servioe  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
USAF(MAC). 

(2)  There  are  many  limiting  factors  to  be 
recognized  In  any  projection  of  military- 
owned  highway  transport  capability  to  pro- 
vide a  CONUS  line-haul  operation.  The  mili- 
tary-owned resources  of  all  the  military  serv- 
ices, which  Include  the  operating,  mainte- 
nance and  administrative  personnel,  would 
have  to  be  organized  Into  a  OONUS-wide  in- 
tegrated highway  service  to  provide  line-haul 
servioe  for  long-distance  movements  of  cri- 
tical freight  on  many  varied  routes.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  military  transport 
resources  may  be  at  considerable  variance 
with  origins  and  destinations  between  which 
DOD  essential  traffic  must  be  moved.  This 
would  result  in  much  time  and  effort  being 
required  to  reposition  transport  equipment 
with  resultant  loss  of  effectiveness  in  accom- 
plishing the  movement  of  critical  shipments. 

(3)  If  iiu>st  or  all  of  the  DOD  organic  motor 
and  air  transport  capability  were  used,  this 
department  could  only  move  a  small  portion 
of  its  required  cargo  movements  without  the 
operation  of  the  raUroads.  Approximately  ten 
per  cent  of  the  required  DOD  cargo  normaUy 
moving  via  rail  service  could  be  transported 
by  the  organic  capability  of  this  department 
for  a  short  period  of  time  if  essential  mili- 
tary training  and  operations  were  curtailed. 

(4)  Although  there  are  meastires  that  could 
be  taken  to  minimize  the  loss  of  rail  service 
they  would  not  prevent  a  most  serious  Im- 
pact upon  the  DOD  and  the  national  security. 
It  is  considered  that  the  consequences  of  a 
shut-down  ot  our  national  rail  system  would 


be  of  sucb  a  magnitude  that  it  should  be 
avoided  If  at  all  possible. 

b.  DOD  Operation  of  KaUroad  Systems. 
There  ia  no  existing  authority  for  Federal 
seizure  and  c^>eration  of  the  raU  trajisporta- 
tion  system  except  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
past,  and  during  the  last  time  In  1950-52, 
when  the  CONUS  railroad  systems  were  seized 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  wartime 
authority,  the  Army  served  as  an  Executive 
Agency  with  a  small  managerial  organization 
superimposed  over  the  rail  Industry  with 
existing  corporate  management  and  labor 
forces  continuing  to  operate  the  railroads. 
The  DOD  does  not  have  the  capability  within 
either  the  active  or  reserve  military  forces  to 
physically  man  or  operate  trains  or  other 
facilities  of  the  Nation's  railroads. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announcing  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill — HJl.  9844— to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  purpoGes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  ooncxirrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  conciurent  reso- 
lution— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
373 — to  extend  greetings  and  commenda- 
tions to  the  people  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  of  Florida 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BHiL  REFERRED 

The  bill — HJl.  9844 — to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  CONCtFRRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution — ^House 
Concurrent  Resolution  373 — to  extend 
greetings  and  commendations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  of  Florida  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  S.  2308,  which  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Smate. 

The  bUl  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bUl.     

Mr.  WEICKER  obtained  the  floor. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  \^rglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 
QUsLirrmc  iucxNoMCNxs  UNUS  BiTLX  xxn 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
amendments  to  the  pending  business 
which  have  been  submitted  at  the  desk 
prior  to  3  pjn.  on  Monday  next  be  con- 
sidered as  iiaving  been  read  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  imder  paragraph  2, 
rule  xxn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi. 
dent,  would  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  for  a  brief  quorum  call, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  he  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectian.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  seccmd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  (xxlered.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Cnmecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  cloture 
motion? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  rule  xxn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  submit  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  submitted, 
the  clerk  is  directed  to  read  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cuyrxnx  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with   the  provisions  of  Rule   XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
bill    (S.  2306)    to  autbmlze  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises. 
John  Tower,   Hugh   Scott,  Robert  Dole, 
Wallace  Bennett,  Alan  Cranston,  Jacob 
Javlts. 
Richard  Schwelker,  Charles  Percy.  John 
Tunney,    Marlow    W.    Cook,    Charles 
Mathlas. 
BUl  Brock,  Gordon  Allott,  William  Sax- 
be  David  Oambrell,  Howard  Baker. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  might 
the  clerk  read  again  the  names  of  those 
who  have  signed  the  petition?  I  bdieve, 
unless  I  misunderstood,  that  my  name 
was  read,  and  that  certainly  is  not 
correct.  

Mr.  TOWER.  The  name  is  "Schweiker." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Was  it  Senator 
ScHWECKn?  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  oon- 
tinulns  with  the  debate 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly,  without  los- 
ing hia  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WKICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  I  serve  notice  that 
another  cloture  motion  will  be  sulmiitted 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  C<Minectlcut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  In  effect 
this  is  a  commentary  on  what  is  being 
attempted  through  the  guise  of  a  piece 
of  legislation:  The  closing  off  of  debate, 
when  in  fact,  we  have  had  only  2  days 
of  debate — toiday  will  be  the  third — and 
then  we  will  go  to  the  business  of  voting, 
on  Monday,  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is 
adequate  time  to  debate  the  lending  of 
$350  mlUion  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

Yesterday  I  tried  to  give  a  review  of  the 
history  of  that  corporation,  as  to  whether 
or  not,  on  the  basis  of  thdr  past  perform- 
ance, they  would  be  considered  a  good 
risk.  For  in  fact  this  body  is  sitting  now 
much  as  the  loan  committee  of  a  bank 
■its.  It  is  not  our  $250  million  to  dispense 
as  we  see  flt  without  any  criteria  what- 
soever. Each  of  us  represents  depositors 
In  the  bank.  I  represent  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  who  are  among 
the  depositors  who  may  now  see  their 
money  lost  to  the  Lockheed  Corp.;  so  I 
believe  I  have  a  right  to  inquire,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  my  State,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  recipient  of 
the  proposed  loan  guarantee  is  a  good 
risk. 

What  are  the  factors  that  enter  into 
such  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  loan 
committee  of  a  bank?  Certainly,  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  one  would  be  its 
track  record:  and  the  track  record  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp.,  were  it  the  track  record 
of  any  other  business  in  the  United 
States,  would  automatically  disqualify  it 
for  the  loan,  never  mind  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  getting  a  loan  to  boot. 

Yesterday  we  reviewed  very  briefly 
what  that  track  record  consists  of.  We 
touched  upon  the  SRAM  missile  pro- 
gram and  upon  the  Cheyome  program, 
and  I  should  like  to  complete  the  last 
phase  of  the  operation,  wherein  I  quoted 
testimony  by  Secretary  Packard  on 
SRAM  and  on  the  Cheyenne  helicopter.  I 
should  like  to  conclude  with  his  testi- 
mony on  the  C-5A,  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

I  quote  Secretary  Packard  on  the 
C-5A: 

LockhMd  was  awarded  the  C-5A  contract 
October  1,  1965  after  intensive  competition 
with  Douglas  and  Boeing,  principally  because 
Its  bid  was  some  9390  million  lower  than  that 
of  The  Boeing  Company. 

liockheed's  contract  was  for  engineering 
develcqiment,  including  Ave  test  aircraft,  and 
the  production  of  S3  operational  aircraft. 
Furthermore,  the  contract  containad  an  op- 
tion for  the  production  of  up  to  67  additional 
aircraft.  In  the  event  that  option  was  exer- 
cised, the  contract  contained  a  complex 
formula  for  redetermining  target  price  of 
the  second  lot  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  first 
lot  actual  cost  to  its  target  cost. 

Because  of  the  Increased  costs  being  In- 


curred and  projected  to  continue  and  also 
In  light  of  budgetary  constraints  and  reas- 
iMiSiiiwiiil  of  airlift  requirements,  the  Air 
Force  decided  to  prociire  only  23  of  the  S7 
aircraft  In  the  second  lot,  limiting  Its  total 
procurement  to  81  of  the  C-SA  aircraft. 
Lockheed  ooutended  that  by  exercising  a 
portion  of  the  option  for  the  second  produc- 
tion lot,  the  Oovernment  became  obligated 
to  reprice  the  entire  contract  according  to 
the  formula,  on  the  basis  of  the  full  second 
lot  option  of  S7  aircraft;  the  Air  Force  did 
not  agree.  The  Issue  was  very  complex  and 
there  were  strongly  held  views  on  both  sides. 

There  were  Issues  on  both  sides  that  had 
merit  tmd  substance.  The  total  package  pro- 
curement type  of  contract  Is  unworkable  for 
this  type  of  a  program.  The  specifications 
called  for  some  unnecessary  requirements. 
At  the  same  time  the  company  clearly  had 
bid  in,  probably  hoping  the  repricing  for- 
mula would  save  them  from  substantial 
loss.  There  was  ample  evidence  of  poor 
management  on  the  part  of  Lockheed.  Paced 
with  the  need  to  obtain  the  C-6A  aircraft, 
something  had  to  be  done. 

I  was  convinced  that  a  program  beset  with 
charges  and  countercharges,  bogged  down  in 
litigation  quagmire,  could  not  be  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  technically  and  tm- 
der  t>etter  co*t  control  without  an  imder- 
standable  and  a  workable  contractual  ar- 
rangement. 

After  thorough  and  careful  consideration 
of  aU  the  factors,  I  recommended  that  we 
complete  the  program  under  a  cost  reim- 
bursement contract  with  tight  management 
contn>l  by  the  Air  Force,  and  that  Lockheed 
accept  a  $200  million  loss  on  the  total  C-6A 
program. 

On  June  7,  1971,  the  Air  Force  and  Lock- 
heed signed  the  restructured  C-6A  contract 
converting  it  to  a  cost  reimbursement  instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  the  track  record,  as  evidenced  by 
Lockheed  in  its  mismanagement,  in  its 
InabiUty  to  produce,  and  in  its  cost  over- 
nms.  makes  it  ineligible  to  receive  the 
confidence  and  the  backing  of  the 
American  people,  as  evidenced  now  by  its 
request  for  this  $250  mllUon  loan  guar- 
antee. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  although  some 
suggest  that  the  Government's  settie- 
ment  of  the  diluted  claims  over  the 
C-5A  ctHitract  Is  too  harsh,  tt  would  be 
a  harsh  oversight  to  forget  that  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  of  that  ovemm  will 
never  be  seen  again  by  the  taxpayers 
who  footed  the  bilL 

The  testimony  of  Bir.  Packard  raises, 
for  still  another  time,  the  question  of 
whether  we,  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
are  willing  at  this  point  in  our  Nation's 
history  to  concede  the  downfall  of  the 
free  market  system,  which  Is  exactly  the 
proposal  before  us  today.  I  say  that  be- 
cause it  Is  my  belief  that  tills  debate 
must,  in  the  end.  boQ  down  to  that  ques- 
tion. Either  we  are  willing,  as  men  and 
as  representatives  of  the  people  of  our 
States,  to  stand  firm  against  this  subUe 
kind  of  governmental  encroachment,  or 
we  must  be  willing  to  return  home  in 
August  and  tell  those  who  elected  us  that 
they  must  foot  the  bill  for  the  InefB- 
ciency  and  waste  of  those  wh(Hn  they 
have  never  seen,  because  the  Senate  has 
condoned  in  law  what  this  Nation's  suc- 
cess has  always  decried  in  practice — 
inefficiency  and  managerial  incompe- 
tence. 

I  understand  the  employment  prob- 
lem. Let  us  be  cancQd  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  today:  Were  we  not  in  a  period 
of  economic  difficulty,  there  would  be  no 
question  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator 
that  a  measure  such  as  this  should 
pass — no  question  at  aU.  Under  any  set 
of  criteria,  Lockheed  does  not  qualify.  It 
does  not  even  quaUfy  to  its  own  bankers. 
But  the  question  is.  Are  we  willing  to 
give  up,  at  a  time  of  employment  diffi- 
culties, a  basic  part  of  the  system  that 
has  made  this  coimtry  great,  in  order  to 
achieve  s<»ne  temporary  advantage? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Blr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  Senator  frcHU  Alabama  request  that 
I  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand  it. 
if  the  Senator  yields  for  a  question,  he 
does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

I  note  with  interest  the  statement  the 
Senator  has  just  made:  Shall  we,  in 
time  of  economic  distress,  give  up.  as 
the  Senator  puts  it,  some  of  the  private 
enterprise  functioning  that  has  made 
this  country  great? 

Back  in  1931,  President  Hoover  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  the  institution 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, which  did  much  good  along  this 
line  during  that  d^ressed  time.  Would 
the  Senator  feel  that  that  was  giving 
up  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  be- 
cause, again,  in  the  case  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  we 
were  talking  about  generic  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Talking  about  what? 

Mr.  WE3CKER.  Generic  legislation,  in 
the  broad  scope. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  re^Mnd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  by  saying  that,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  bill  is  written,  this 
Is  not  generic  legislation.  If  the  Sena- 
tor frtnn  Alabama  would  be  willing,  for 
instance,  to  remove  the  date  October  1, 
1971.  from  the  bill— which  in  effect 
makes  Lockheed  an  exception — then  per- 
haps we  might  have  that;  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  same  as  the  RFC. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  respect  his  views.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  generic  legislation,  because  it  au- 
thorizes a  general  guarantee  authority  of 
as  much  as  $2  billion. 

All  the  way  through  our  hearings — I 
believe  I  brought  it  out  when  the  Sen- 
ator testified  before  the  committee — I 
favored  generic  legislation. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced S.  580,  which  often  has  been  refer- 
red to  as  an  effort  to  establish  a  smaller 
RFC.  I  admit  it  is  broader  than  this 
bill.  Its  authorization,  that  I  proposed, 
is  greater  tluui  this  bill  contains,  but  it 
was  generic  legislation. 

The  Senator  has  no  way  of  knowing 
this — unless  he  has  read  the  hearings — 
but  in  the  committee  I  repeated  time  af- 
ter time,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
that  we  would  go  along  with  either  bill — 
the  single  shot  for  Lockheed  or  generic 
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legislation.  Some  of  the  Senators  who  to- 
day are  arguing  that  we  ought  to  make 
it  just  for  Lockheed  opposed  it  at  that 
time.  We  had  an  executive  session,  and 
the  committee,  by  a  very  large  majority, 
voted  in  favor  of  generic  legislation  along 
the  line  that  had  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums  and  had  been  urged  before 
our  committee.  So  this  is  generic  legis- 
lation. 

Now  let  me  go  further.  Wc  have  never 
tried  to  conceal  the  fact  that  tmder  it, 
it  VfBS  our  hope,  our  desire,  and  our  pur- 
pose that  Lockheed  might  qualify.  The 
Treasury  Department  gave  notice  to  the 
committee  that  certainly  that  was  its 
intention,  and  if  this  became  law  it  would 
take  up  immediately  the  Lockheed  prop- 
osition and  consider  whether  it  qualifies 
under  the  bill,  and  if  so,  that  the  guar- 
antee would  be  made. 

I  want  to  stress  that  word  "guarantee" 
because  from  time  to  time  reference  has 
been  made  to  a  loan.  The  Government 
is  not  loaning  any  money  or  advancing 
one  single  dime.  The  Government  offers, 
imder  what  we  consider  to  be  absolutely 
safe  colIateralizaUon  to  guarantee,  for  a 
fee,  Just  as  in  all  Government  guarantee 
programs,  a  loan  which  the  banks  will 
make. 

I  hope  that  we  will  keep  that  in  mind. 

Even  though  this  is  generic  legisla- 
tion, it  is  the  hope  that  Lockheed  will 
qualify  and  wlU  be  approved  for  the 
guarantee  of  a  loan  from  the  ttanks  to 
Lockheed,  with  the  banks  transferring 
to  the  Government  all  of  their,  what  we 
might  call,  prior  rights. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
very  much  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  Uke  to  say  this 
at  the  outset  I  have  enormous  respect 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaikmait). 
Certainly  his  experience  in  these  matters 
is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  Nation 
at  this  time.  He  has  seen  other  times  like 
this,  and  he  has  dealt  with  things 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  lived  through 
them.  I  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Na- 
tion is  indebted  to  Presidmt  Herbert 
Hoover  for  having  the  foresight  to  come 
out  with  a  program  that  did  so  much  to 
rescue  us  from  the  deep  depression  we 
were  in. 

As  I  have  stated  before — although  it 
is  not  particularly  relevant  here,  it  is 
somethmg  we  might  keep  in  mind — that 
program  made  it  possible  for  the  RFC 
to  perform  a  remarkable  record  during 
the  time  we  were  at  war.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  would  have  been  able  to  do  the 
Job  we  did  without  some  means  of  getting 
the  materials  and  all  of  the  things  that 
were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  great, 
costly,  and  tremendously  burdensome 
war  that  we  did  carry  on,  and  won. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  difference  I  find  myself  m  with 
the  committee  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
their  legislation  is  presented  to  this  body 
and  to  the  people  of  the  country  as 
generic  legislation,  but,  in  fact,  the  spec- 
ifications have  been  so  drawn  as  to  make 
it  Lockheed  legislation. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  sport  of 
tennis.  There  Is  an  old  saying  in  the 
game,  either  go  to  the  net  or  stay  on  the 
back  line,  but  do  not  get  in  the  middle 
of  the  court. 


This  legislation  is  not  at  the  net  or  on 
the  back  Une,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
court.  It  is  being  sold  to  us  as  generic 
legislation,  but  the  specifications  make 
it  Lockheed  legislation. 

If  Senators  do  not  beUeve  that  this  is 
true,  then  let  me  make  ar  inquiry  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee. 

On  page  10  of  the  bill,  under  the  title 
"Congressional  Review."  it  states: 

The  board — 

This  is  an  emergency  board  to  pass  on 
the  loans  given  out  of  the  $2  biUion — 

The  Board  shall  not  guarantee  or  make  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  any  loan  after 
October  1, 1971,  unless — 

Then  it  gives  a  series  of  criteria. 

If  Senators  do  not  think  this  is  Lock- 
heed legislation,  I  would  suggest  to  them 
that  we  remove  the  date,  Octol)er  1, 1971, 
and  we  will  find  out  fast  that  it  is.  be- 
cause the  object  is  to  get  Loclcheed  in, 
without  ay  provisions  that  will  apply  to 
future  applicants  for  loans. 

I  would  ask  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Would  the  committee  accept  an 
amendment  removing  the  date  of  Octo- 
ber 1.1971? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not speak  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
but  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  myself.  The 
provision  the  Senator  refers  to.  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  eminently  wise  and 
reasonable.  We  have  already  tested  out 
the  Lockheed  case  in  extensive  hearings 
and  on  tlie  Senate  floor.  It  really  would 
not  make  much  sense  to  run  Lockheed 
through  an  administrative  or  executive 
evaluation  of  the  kind  the  bill  caUs  for 
generically  for  others  that  have  come  up. 
In  fact.  Lockheed  will  have  been  through 
much  more  severe  testing  by  the  time  we 
get  through  with  this  legislation  than 
would  be  put  to  anyone  else.  So,  actually, 
that  provision  the  Senator  refers  to  has 
nothing  to  do  with  giving  Lockheed 
something  that  no  one  else  would  get. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  this 
is  generic  legislation  to  him? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  It  is  generic,  yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  also  must  be  true, 
since  the  board  has  not  been  set  up,  that 
there  cannot  be  any  evaluatirai  proce- 
dure, since  no  board  has  been  created; 
would  that  not  be  correct,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  not  passed  any  law  yet? 

Mr.  OAMBRKT.T..  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  How  can  there  be  any 
evaluation  under  this  "law  of  Lockheed"? 

Mr.  OAMBRKT.T..  That  obviou^  is 
true  because  of  what  Lockheed  will  have 
been  put  through,  as  this  legislation  has 
been  considered  by  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  the  executive  departments.  The  rea- 
son for  that  provision  is  that  this  is  an 
emergency  piece  of  legislation.  It  would 
not  be  on  the  Senate  floor  today,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  under  intensive 
consideration  by  the  committee  for 
nearly  2  months,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
urgent,  emergency  situation. 

In  this  country,  we  have  a  habit  of 
waiting  imtll  a  "Pearl  Harbor"  strikes 
and  all  of  our  battieships  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  before  we  do  any- 
thing. What  this  bill  seeks  to  do  Is  to 
head  off  the  possibility  of  disaster  and 
not  wait  until  a  major  corporation  has 
gotten  caught  m  a  tight  credit  squeeze. 


and  in  a  chapter  X  bankruptcy,  with 
many  people  out  of  work,  so  that  we  can- 
not get  the  defense  material  we  need,  and 
the  Government  is  renegotiatmg  the  con- 
tracts and  spendings  millions  of  dollars 
more  to  get  the  same  equipment. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that,  yes, 
Lockheed  has  raised  a  warning  flag,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  situation 
arising  not  only  locally  but  in  other 
cases  down  the  road;  that  a  generic  bill 
is  being  proposed  that  will  recognize  that 
we  have  a  crisis  at  Lockheed;  that  we 
may  have  a  crisis  with  other  corpora- 
tions; and  that  we  should  set  up 
machinery  to  provide  enough  time  so 
that  Congress  does  not  have  to  spend 
2  months  every  time  it  is  faced  with  an 
economic  "Pearl  Harbor."  It  seems  to 
me  eminently  wise,  the  way  the  bill  has 
been  made.  It  is  a  generic  bill,  and  the 
provision  the  Senator  refers  to  has  been 
put  into  it.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ttiink  it  is  clear  th^t 
one  of  the  difficulties  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  legislation  have  is  that  it 
flies  under  the  flag  of  generic  legislation 
but,  in  effect,  is  Lockheed  legislaticm. 

In  the  ConcBESsioifAX,  Recoko  for 
July  22,  1971,  on  page  26778,  Senator 
Bennett  is  quoted  as  fcdlows: 

The  Senator  accuses  proponents  of  this 
legislation  of  trying  to  disguise  a  Lockheed 
guarantee  proposal  behind  the  facade  ot 
general  legislation.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  fact.  The  Senator,  hlmsrtf,  acknowl- 
edged this  when  be  quotes  the  spokeoman 
for  the  administration.  Under  Secretary 
CharlB  Walker,  as  saying  the  administration 
would  support  a  general  emergency  loan 
guarantee  bill  provided  It  was  made  clear 
that,  In  so  doing,  Congress  was  approving 
a  $250  mllUon  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed. 
Indeed,  Under  Secretary  Walker  made  It 
completely  clear  to  the  committee  that  there 
was  no  Intent  to  mask  anything  in  approv- 
ing the  general  bill  by  adding  that  he  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  "there  wUl  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  board  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  that  that  loan  be  made  forth- 
with. 

So  there  really  is  not  any  point  at  all 
as  to  congressional  view  as  to  Lock- 
heed. However,  as  far  as  every  other 
company  is  concerned,  we  believe  that 
we  will  have  congressional  review. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  we  have  any 
other  applicants  for  loans  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  think  that  the  Lockheed 
request  is  under  review  at  this  time? 

Would  the  mere  enactment  of  the  bill 
indicate  congressional  approval? 

Mr.  V/EICKER.  I  do  not  have  before 
me  any  recommendation  of  the  board. 
This  is  what  is  required  in  the  bill,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  that  the  board,  who  are 
all  seasoned  financial  men,  go  into  the 
loan  requests  as  the  loan  committee  of 
a  bank  would  do  and  make  a  recommen- 
dation which  the  Congress  must  follow, 
either  up  or  down. 

I  have  no  such  recommendation  from 
the  board.  The  actual  provisions,  I  know, 
are  fairly  sound.  They  do  not  apply  to 
Lockheed 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WKICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  suggests  that  the 
action  we  take  on  the  bill  would  mdicate 
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that  CoDcress  Is,  In  fact,  at  the  same 
time  aetinc  on  whether  or  not  Lockheed 
should  be  entitled  to  a  loan  guarantee. 
I  know  of  at  least  (»ie  Senator — and  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  others — who  is  for 
the  generic  bUI  and  thinks  that  a  generic 
bill  is  needed.  I  disagree  with  them  very 
strongly.  However,  that  is  their  view. 
They  are  not  for  Lockheed.  They  are 
voting  for  the  bill.  But  they  have  told 
me  they  regret  that  Lockheed  Is  in  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  will 
vote  for  an  amendment  that  a  Senator 
may  well  offer  which  would  eliminate 
the  October  1  date  from  the  bill,  and 
by  doing  so  would  require  Lockheed  to 
coBM  before  Congress  if  they  wanted  to 
insert  a  congressional  veto  tn  the  law 
that  provides  that  we  could  then  have  an 
up-and-down  vote  on  Lockheed  itself. 

That  would  make  the  bill  a  generic 
bill.  I  think  the  logic  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  imassailable.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  told  us  that  what 
we  are  voting  for  in  the  bUl  is  approval 
of  the  Lockheed  loan.  Would  that  make 
this  a  generic  bill? 

Mr.  WEICEER.  I  think  this  is  one 
thing  that  we  see  out  of  mythology  with 
a  moose  head,  a  fish  tail,  and  wings.  It 
is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Is  not  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  of 
the  opinion  that  the  bill,  when  It  says, 
"The  Board  shall  not  guarantee  or  make 
a  commitment  to  guarantee  any  loan 
after  October  1,  1971"  indicates  that 
a  lot  of  other  loans  could  be  thrown  in 
here  In  a  hurry  without  the  possibility  of 
congressional  review.  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Boe- 
ing Corp.  might  get  a  gxiarantee  to  re- 
starting the  S8T? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  raised  a  point  that 
no  one  else  has  had  the  foresight  to  see. 
I  think  this  is  a  legitimate  question.  If 
the  Board  wanted  to  they  could  guaran- 
tee $2  billion  in  loans  before  October  1, 
and  we  would  be  surrendering  to  the 
Board,  the  authority  to  take  $2  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  They  could  act 
without  any  congressional  review. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  That,  of 
course,  does  raise  the  whole  issue  of  con- 
gressional review.  It  also  raises  an  Issiie 
that  Is  plaguing  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  our  role  of 
a  Congress  that  is  to  act  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  making  a  determina- 
tion so  important  to  the  progress  of  the 
Nation  as  to  whether  those  determina- 
tions will  be  made  for  us. 

This  amoimts  to  $250  million.  Let  us 
go  one  step  further.  Up  imtil  October  1, 
1971,  there  Is  a  |2  billion  pot  over  which 
the  Senate  has  no  control  whatsoever.  Up 
until  October  1  of  this  year,  there  Is  a 
$2  billion  pot  to  be  doled  out  by  a  three- 
man  Board  without  any  supervision, 
without  any  review  by  the  UJ3.  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  any  part 
of  the  legislative  body. 

Is  this  not  what  has  caused  us  to  get 
into  some  other  problems,  not  only  in 
the  financial  area,  but  also  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  in  certain  of  the 
domestic  policies  that  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

Over  the  last  decade  in  the  United 


States,  we  have  been  witness  to  an  over- 
whelniing  erosion  of  l^idative  power. 
There  an  those  who  might  suggest  that 
such  ero6i(Hi8  are  a  response  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  modem  govemmoit.  I  would 
not  support  that  kind  of  reasoning. 

I  come  from  a  small  State  which  has 
an  essence — and  has  always  had — enor- 
mous citizen  participation  with  repre- 
senative  town  meetings.  They  stiU  exist 
in  Connecticut.  Many  times  there  are 
those  who  speak  to  me  and  say,  "Would 
it  not  be  easier  to  eliminate  the  repre- 
sentative town  meetings  and  go  to  a 
two-  or  three-man  council  rather  than 
to  have  several  hundred  people  sitting 
and  determining  these  things?" 

I  can  show  how  interest  has  faded  and 
mimicipalitles  have  faded  under  such 
procedures.  Believe  me,  ia  this  country 
the  more  camels'  noses  that  are  under 
the  tent,  the  more  responsive  government 
will  be 

We  talk  of  the  erosion  of  power.  This 
is  one  act  of  Congress  that  woiild  hand 
over  the  responsibility  delegated  to  it  by 
the  people  to  a  board  of  three  people. 

The  Senator  earlier  raised  the  point 
that  this  is  a  $250  million  loan.  This  is 
not  a  $250  million  loan.  This  is  $250  mil- 
lion from  the  taxpayers.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  nm  the  Government  like 
we  would  run  our  own  affairs.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  only  talking  about  a  $250 
million  loan  that  the  Government  would 
set  aside  in  the  eventuality  that  it  would 
have  to  be  paid.  If  we  do  this,  we  are 
setting  aside  to  ourselves  a  responsibility 
that  no  one  individual  or  corporation 
could  do.  This  is  $250  million  of  tax- 
payers' money.  It  Is  committed  and  gone 
Hopefully,  it  will  not  have  to  be  paid  out. 

We  make  the  assimiption,  as  any  good 
fiscal  management  would,  that  it  will 
have  to  go.  That  is  what  will  be  voting  on. 

When  Congress  loses  this  power,  it 
loses  the  power  of  the  Government  which 
rules  by  the  consent  of  the  people. 

It  is  no  trifling  matter.  If  we  do  this, 
we  do  not  know  what  else  might  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
portrayed  as  trsring  single-handedly  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  That  is  Just  rubbish.  Lockheed  is 
not  any  more  important  than  the  basic 
principles  which  made  this  Oovem- 
ment  great.  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  that  extent. 

That  Is  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, is  talking  about.  It  Is  not  an 
attempt  to  bring  a  corporation  to  its 
knees.  Such  comments  are  better  di- 
rected to  the  managers  of  corporations, 
to  the  ones  who  are  engaged  In  the 
SRAM  fiasco,  the  Cheyenne  flsisco,  and 
the  C-5A  fiasco. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  raise  that  sug- 
gestion to  those  who  are  the  g\iardlans 
of  the  public  money.  It  should  have  been 
raised  to  those  who  were  the  guardians  of 
Lockheed,  to  those  who  were  selected  by 
Lockheed,  and  twt  to  those  who  were 
selected  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin  or 
the  pe<vle  of  Connecticut  because  the 
people  of  our  States  su-e  more  interested 
in  these  broad  aspects  that  we  seek  to 
protect  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  flaws  in  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act  is  that 
it  provides  for  the  application  of  the 


greatest  remaining  power  which  Con- 
gress possesses — the  power  of  the  purse. 
This  bill  Is,  as  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Ohio — who  is  unable  to  be  with 
us  today — said:  a  financial  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  That  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  Just  for  a  brief  comment  on 
his  reference  to  the  SRAM,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  he  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  United  Press  Inter- 
national, on  July  22,  stated: 

The  Air  Force  today  said  It  bad  finally 
successfully  completed  testa  of  a  new  air-to- 
ground  missile,  which  was  one  of  several 
programs  that  brou^t  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  near  bankruptcy. 

The  short-range  attack  missile  (SRAM)  Is 
a  14-foot-long,  auperaonlc,  nuclear-tipped 
mlaalle  to  b«  attached  to  bombers,  allowing 
them  to  attack  targets  a  few  hundred  miles 
distant  before  the  planes  get  within  range 
of  Soviet  anti-aircraft  missiles  such  as  those 
now  ranged  along  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  missile  was  built  by  Boeing  Corp.  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  but  the  rocket  propulsion 
system  was  subcontracted  to  the  Iiockheed 
Propulsion  Co.  of  Bedlands,  Calif.,  which  had 
considerable  problems  making  the  solid-fuel 
engine  work. 

The  cost  of  each  mlaalle  has  grown  from 
a  1966  estimate  of  $338,000  to  •686,000  now. 
Although  part  of  this  coat  oTerrun  was  due 
to  Lockheed's  develoiunent  problems  with 
the  rocket,  part  waa  also  due  to  Inflation  and 
to  changes  which  the  Air  Force  decided  to 
make  in  the  mlaalle. 

Lockheed  filed  a  claim  for  $54  million  from 
the  Air  Force  for  its  problems  with  the  SRAM. 
Lockheed  later  settled  for  $20  million. 

The  SRAM  waa  one  of  four  military  pro- 
grama  that  forced  the  Nation's  largest  de- 
fenae  contractor  laat  year  to  bring  it,  bat  In 
band,  to  the  Oovemment  »«iring  for  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  to  cover  coat  over- 
runa  on  the  SRAM,  Cheyenne  helicopter, 
several  shipbuilding  contracts,  and  the  giant 
C-6A  cargo  plane. 

The  Air  Force  said  the  SRAM  has  finally 
developed  aa  a  greater  range,  la  more  difficult 
for  enemy  radar  to  detect  and  la  more  accu- 
rate than  the  original  plans  called  for. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  and  it 
is  much  more  expensive. 

B4r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  you  have 
to  pay  for  quality. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Con- 
necticut that  the  L-1011  will  fly,  but 
there  are  two  important  differences  here: 
First,  the  L-1011  is  a  commercial  project, 
not  a  military  project.  The  reason  why  I 
bring  in  the  testimony  as  to  SRAM, 
Cheyenne,  and  C-5A  is  only  to  give  the 
track  record  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  That 
is  its  track  record  in  the  defense  area. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  questicm? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  a  question  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  everything  Lockheed  has  developed 
has  not  been  up  to  speed?  How  did  Lock- 
heed get  to  be  the  Nation's  largest  de- 
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fense  contractor  if  it  did  not  produce 
some  good  systems? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  there  are  products  produced  by  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  that  certainly  are  superb 
products,  but  the  iact  remains  that  in 
its  major  endeavors  over  the  past  10 
years  there  has  been  one  disaster  after 
another,  and  I  think  the  record  speaks 
very  clearly  on  that  fact. 

The  Lockheed  Corp.  now  goes  into  the 
commercial  end  with  the  attempted  pro- 
duction of  the  L-1011.  Their  last  com- 
mercial venture  was  a  plane  known  as 
the  Electra,  and  that  was  neither  a  fl- 
nancial  success  nor  an  immediate  fls^g 
success  at  the  time  that  it  came  out. 

I  think  the  difference  is  very  clear. 
No.  1,  that  if  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  want  to  have  an  L-1011 
that  flies  and  is  the  best  plane  in 
the  air,  believe  you  me,  Mr.  President, 
they  can  have  it.  They  can  put  up  the 
money  for  it.  But  then  I  think  it  Is  prob- 
ably also  true  that  if  North  American 
Rockwell.  Boeing,  and  Pairchild-Hiller 
were  given  a  blank  check,  they  could 
also  produce  a  plane  Just  as  good. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  capability  exists  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  Lockheed  is  con- 
cerned. Certainly  what  does  not  exist 
Is  their  managerial  capability,  but  cer- 
tainly their  technical  capability  is 
there:  the  skills  of  the  workers  on  the 
assembly  lines  are  there.  There  is  no 
dispute  on  that  at  all.  Quite  frankly, 
none  of  us  would  even  have  to  be  mak- 
ing these  remarks  and  subjecting  Lock- 
heed to  this  kind  of  scrutiny  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  Lockheed  now 
comes  before  the  American  people  and 
asks  for  money  to  finance  it.  At  that 
stage,  their  life  and  their  ability  be- 
come an  open  book. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  a  question,  with- 
out giving  up  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  Senator  has 
raised  the  question  as  to  why  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  or  let  us  say  more  spe- 
clflcally  the  American  airline  passen- 
ger who  pays  for  and  finances  commer- 
cial airplanes  ultimately,  does  not  pay 
for  the  L-1011  if  he  wants  it.  Of  course, 
that  makes  a  nice  rhetorical  observa- 
tion, but  In  actuality  the  airhne  pas- 
sengers' wishes  in  this  regard  aie  ex- 
pressed through  the  airlines;  In  other 
words,  the  alrUnes  speak  for  the  passen- 
gers In  reference  to  what  planes  are 
wanted  and  what  planes  are  not  wanted. 
The  airlines  in  this  particular  case 
have  spoken  in  a  substantial  way  for  the 
L-1011  by  ordering  some  100  or  more 
of  the  L-1011  planes,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported in  this  by  the  PAA  and  the  CAB 
who  have  been  testing  and  looking  at 
the  L-1011,  and  have  declared  it  essen- 
tially to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
commercial  airplane  inventory. 

Typically,  Just  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, the  productive  ci^aclty  of  any 
concern  is  basically  supported  by  or- 
ders that  It  gets  for  Its  products,  and  In 
this  case  if  we  had  a  financially  strong 
airline  industry,  they  could  probably  fi- 
nance the  production  of  the  L-1011 
without  any   Government  supiport.   In 


other  words,  if  the  airlines  which  wsmt 
the  L-1011  were  financially  strong  to- 
day in  this  country,  they  could  put  up 
enough  deposits  and  they  could  order 
enough  planes  for  the  bank  to  be  will- 
ing to  go  ahead  and  finance  it. 

Is  it  not  essentially  a  fact  of  life  In  this 
business  that  if  the  airlines  were  finan- 
cially strong  enough  to  do  It,  they  could 
finance  the  L-1011  plane;  but  in  fact  be- 
cause of  the  same  economic  conditions 
that  have  caused  Lockheed  to  be  in  diffi- 
culty and  caused  a  lot  of  other  people  to 
be  in  difficulty"  the  airlines  are  not  able 
to  put  enough  deposit  or  to  place  enough 
orders  to  sustain  this  plan  by  themselves; 
so  they,  along  with  the  banks  that  finance 
these  planes,  and  Lockheed,  and  the  sub- 
contractors, and  the  employees,  and  ev- 
erybody else,  have  asked  the  bank  of  last 
resort,  as  the  expression  has  been,  the 
U.S.  Government,  not  to  put  up  money, 
not  to  make  a  loan,  but  simply  to  give  an 
endorsement  to  this  program  and  to  say, 
in  effect,  "Yes,  the  UJS.  Government  feels 
that  the  L-1011  airplane  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  commercial  aircraft  indus- 
try and  Inventory,  and  because  the  alr- 
Unes are  not  able  to  finance  it  themselves, 
we  will  grant  the  guarantee  of  this  loan 
in  order  to  see  the  program  through, 
rather  than  to  let  it  go  down  the  drain." 
Of  course,  the  Govei-nmoit  has  another 
way  of  accomplishing  the  same  result, 
namely,  that  air  fares  could  be  increased, 
and  that  airlines  could  be  injected  with 
new  resources  to  enable  them  to  order 
these  planes.  But  that  Is  not  the  approach 
that  is  being  taken. 

Would  the  Senator  comment  on  the 
fact  that  the  airlines  might  finance  this 
proposal  If  they  were  financially  healthy 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss the  Senator  from  Georgia's  com- 
ments relative  to  the  airlines.  The  key  to 
his  comment  is  his  first  statement  that 
the  airlines  speak  for  the  passengers.  Un- 
fortunately, this  was  not  the  case,  and  It 
is  the  very  reason  why  the  airlines  right 
now  have  on  their  hands  a  great  deal  of 
equipment  that  they  are  flying  at  only 
one-third  capacity.  They  do  not  speak 
for  the  passengers.  Quite  frankly,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  747 
is  a  great  plane;  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  It  has  a  great  engine,  man- 
ufactured in  the  State  of  Connecticut: 
and  there  is  also  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  airlines  in  this  case  got  together 
with  the  Boeing  Co.  to  produce  an  air- 
plane that  was  not  timely  in  its  arrival 
on  the  scene. 

It  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  air- 
lines are  in  the  hole  in  which  they  are 
today.  In  fact,  the  country  was  not  ready 
for  the  capacity  of  the  747. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  pas- 
sengers speak  for  the  airlines  today.  I 
think  the  airlines  and  Boeing  in  this 
particular  instance  got  together  to  con- 
trive this  product,  which  was  too  far 
ahead  of  its  time,  and  which,  anyone 
will  admit,  has  contributed  to  the  weak 
financial  picture  of  the  airlines  today. 
I  might  add  that  that  picture  is  not 
goirig  to  be  improved  by  the  L-1011, 
which  is  now  a  competitor  of  the  747 
as  a  transcontinental  ali-plane  and  is 
increasing  the  capacity. 
The  Senator   from  Georgia   touches 


upon  the  overall  problem  of  the  airline 
industry,  which  is,  in  large  measure,  not 
due  only  to  the  injudiciousness  of  the  de- 
cisions by  the  airlines  and  airframe  man- 
xif acturers,  but,  let  us  be  frank  about  it, 
is  due  also  to  a  rather  outdated  point  of 
view  or  misguided  point  of  view  on  the 
part  of  the  regulatoi-y  agencies.  In  other 
words.  Government  has  had  a  part  In 
bringing  about  their  financial  plight, 
just  as  the  airlines  contributed  to  their 
own  financifid  plight  with  oversched- 
uling.  It  is  the  mixing  of  all  these  facts 
that  has  put  them  in  poor  financial 
shape. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  I  do  not  think  the  passengers  are 
demanding  another  sdrbus.  There  are  al- 
ready two,  the  first  one  not  flying  at  ca- 
pacity, the  747.  the  other  on  stream  in 
McDonnell  Douglas,  the  DC-10.  and  now 
this  would  add  a  third. 

Some  way  will  have  to  be  found  for 
them  to  try  to  hold  this  down.  As  in  the 
case  of  someone  like  me  who  has  a  weight 
problem,  I  think  the  airlines  have  to 
push  themselves  away  from  the  table 
imtil  the  capacity  is  there.  It  is  not 
there.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  tax- 
payers are  being  asked  to  put  up  the 
$250  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  what  the  Senator  has  just 
said  is  correct.  It  is  not  true  that  TWA 
canceled  a  substantial  part  of  Its  DC-10 
order? 
Btr.  WEICKER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
TWA  and  United  both  testified  that  they 
would  have  to  mothball  some  of  their  big 
747 '8  this  winter? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  colossal 
amount  of  money  tied  up  In  that  Invest- 
ment. The  only  way  that  the  plane  can 
pay  for  Itself  Is  to  fiy  many,  many  hours 
a  day. 

When  TWA  canceled  orders  for  DC- 
lO's  this  means  a  loss  of  their  downpay- 
ment.  It  Indicates  a  very  bad  financial 
situation  Indeed  for  the  airlines.  Now  for 
Congress,  by  this  guarantee,  to  push  a 
new  aircraft  into  that  bleak  situation  is 
certainly  not  making  a  contribution  to 
the  soundness  of  either  enterprise. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  comments.  He 
is  absolutely  right.  Mind  you  this.  Mr. 
President:  I  would  have  no  objection  at 
all  to  the  Lockheed  Corp.'s  building 
another  airbus,  even  understanding  the 
tronendous  overcapacity  of  the  indus- 
try. It  is  a  free  countn^.  They  can  go 
ahead  and  do  whatever  they  want  to  do. 
But  now  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  are 
on  the  loan  committee  of  the  bank,  so  to 
speak,  so  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  as  we  In- 
vest the  money  of  our  depositors,  the 
taxpayers.  All  of  a  sudden,  when  we  take 
a  look  at  the  overcaijacity  of  the  747,  and 
see  the  new  L-1011,  which  is  going  to  be 
in  competition  with  the  DC-10,  immedi- 
ately we  say,  "Is  this  a  good  investment 
of  our  depositors'  money?"  That  la  the 
question  involved.  It  is  no  longer  Lock- 
heed's decision  In  the  free  market  sys- 
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tern;  it  Is  a  decision  of  the  Government 
to  make  as  to  wbettaer  we  should  guaran- 
tee a  loan  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  PROXBdlRE.  Everything  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  so  far  is  completely  cor- 
rect, except  that,  in  addition  to  all  that, 
we  are  now  establishing  a  precedent  that 
the  Federal  C3ovemment  wiU  bail  out  a 
corporation  that  is  in  dilSculty  and  will 
enable  that  corporation  to  get  into  this 
production  even  if  a  market  is  not  there. 
"Riat  is  bow  imsoimd  it  is. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

So  does  not  this  really  come  down  to 
the  fact  that,  on  an  investment  basis, 
nobody  would  even  be  asking  the  tax- 
payers to  do  this  if  it  were  not  for  the 
economic  times?  It  really  is  a  jobs  situ- 
ation. The  question  is  whether  we  had 
better  handle  that  by  other  legislatioa 
and  other  authorisation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  ts  what  I  want 
to  bring  Into  the  Rkcord  later,  showing 
the  eflTect  already  on  the  DC-lo  and 
showing  that  McDonnell  Douglas  has  al- 
ready released  with  respect  to  its  employ- 
ment figures  if  the  L-1011  comes  on  the 
scene. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Just  (me  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin:  If  we  had 
a  rate  of  3.5  percent  unemplojmient  na- 
tionally, does  the  Senator  think  that  the 
bill  before  us  would  ever  come  up  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
the  only  justiflcation,  and  it  is  on  that 
point  that  I  think  we  have  to  make  a 
record,  and  I  think  we  can.  I  think  we 
can  show  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  the 
L-1011.  it  will  reduce,  not  increase,  em- 
ploymmt  because  of  the  foreign  labor 
contoit  of  the  1^10 11 — 40  percent. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  wiD 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  said  in  refer- 
ence to  Boeing  and  the  airlines  getting 
together  and  doing  something  improvi- 
dent  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  did  not  say  "im- 
proper." lliat  is  the  Senator's  word,  not 
the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  was  not  undertak- 
ing to  quote  the  Senator.  I  used  the  word 
"improvident,"  not  "improper." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Improvident.  The  Sen- 
ator is  cwrect.  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  That  being,  in  his 
opinim.  Improvident;  but  I  think  it  was 
the  effect,  one  might  say,  of  unbridled 
free  enterprise  in  a  very  complex  market, 
the  competition  between  Boeing  and 
others,  to  produce  a  long-range,  large 
passenger-carrying  aircraft.  The  evi- 
dence is  certainly  not  before  us  that  the 
747  and  the  L-1011  and  the  DC-10  are 
not  needed.  All  we  know  is  that  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  yeitf  or  year  and  a  half 
has  suffered  a  decline  throughout  its 
economy  wbich  is  reflected  in  air  trafOc 
and  commercial  air  transpcnl  business. 

I  invtte  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Volpe  Just  this 
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week  before  the  House  wanWng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  That  testimony.  I 
think,  suiworts,  or  toids  to  support,  more 
the  view  that  I  have  about  the  situation. 

Oenerally  speaking,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  we  have  imderestimated 
rather  than  overestimated  the  demand 
for  facilities  for  air  travel — airports,  air 
trafDc  terminals,  air  traffic  controls,  air- 
planes, the  whole  business  in  the  whole 
field  of  transport  as  a  whole.  We  have 
consistently  underestimated  the  demand. 

Secretary  Volpe  said : 

There  have  been  many  questions  raised, 
Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  projected  market  for 
wide-body  Jets,  especiaUy  In  light  of  the 
airlines'  existing  excess  capacity — 

to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are  suffering 
through  a  very  difflcxilt  period  with  our  air- 
craft manufacturers.  What  is  generally  appli- 
cable to  aU  of  them  Is  most  graphically  U- 
lustrated  by  Lockheed.  During  this  period 
of  Lockheed's  urgent  need  for  investment 
capital,  aircraft  sales  have  slackened,  airline 
traffic  has  declined,  and  Lockheed's  avenue  to 
additional  sources  of  capital — earnings — has 
not  materialized  and  Its  military  markets 
have  softened  somewhat.  We  must  not  be 
oTerwhelm«d  by  this  series  of  setbacks.  The 
L-1011  program  was  launched  in  response  to 
a  market  that  has  not  disappeared.  I  am 
aware  that  It  is  not  possible  to  precisely  fore- 
cast the  market  for  wide-body  Jets  over  the 
next  ten  years.  However,  a  recent  PAA  air- 
craft demand  forecast  Indicates  that  the 
demand  for  three-engine  wide-body  Jeta  by 
U.S.  air  carriers  over  the  next  ten  years  Is 
about  760  aircraft.  We  are  also  confident  that 
the  lack  of  growth  In  today's  traffic  Is  a 
temporary  plateau  related  directly  to  present 
economic  conditions. 

I  might  say  that  in  my  own  experience 
in  traveling  by  air,  I  have  not  ridden  on 
many  empty  aircraft.  I  have  ridden,  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  on  planes  on 
which  they  were  oversold.  I  have  waited 
for  over  an  hour  to  get  my  baggage  at  the 
Atlanta  air  terminal.  I  waited  for  almost 
an  hour  even  to  drive  out  of  the  parking 
lot  after  getting  my  car. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  recognise  that 
our  experience  in  this  country  has  been 
that  when  the  economy  of  the  country 
revives,  if  we  do  not  permit  it  to  suffer 
tremendous  shock  waves,  if  and  when  it 
revives — and  we  expect  it  to  revive  in 
fairly  short  order — air  trafiSc  demands 
will  Increase,  and  we  will  be  asked, 
"Where  are  the  planes  that  we  want?" 

And  someone  will  have  to  say,  "Well. 
Congress  let  part  oi  them  go  down  the 
drain  when  they  were  already  built  and 
ready  to  fly." 

This  is  what  concerns  me.  The  entire 
testimony  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
L-1011  is  needed,  and  we  have  it.  It  is  not 
on  the  drawing  board,  it  is  not  halfway 
built,  it  is  not  imtested;  it  is  an  actual 
airplane  in  existence,  and  we  are  about 
to  say  that  because  nobody  can  get  up 
enough  money  to  go  on  with  it  at  the 
moment,  we  are  going  to  let  it  and  all 
the  people  associated  with  it  go  on  down 
the  drain. 

That  frightens  me,  because  in  terms  of 
precedents.  If  we  are  worried  about  prec- 
edents, if  we  are  to  tell  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  commercial  aindane 
workers,  the  subcontractors,  the  employ- 
ees, and  the  supi^iers  that  the  UJB.  Oov- 


emment  is  going  to  be  frightened  by  a 
lot  of  political  clamor  and  a  lot  of  talk 
about  bailing  out  big  corporations  and 
small  companies,  as  I  say,  it  frightens 
me,  because  if  this  is  a  bailout  for  any- 
thing, it  is  a  bailout  for  30,000  to  60,000 
people  who  have  been  conscientiously 
working  on  this  program  for  5,  6,  or  8 
years. 

I  think  they  are  entitled  to  know  that 
the  TJS.  Government  is  not  going  to  turn 
tall  and  run,  and  say,  "We  are  not  going 
to  give  you  any  encouragement." 

This,  to  me,  is  like  saying,  if  the  Ti- 
tanic were  sinking  out  there  with  2,000 
or  3,000  passengers,  that  because  we  can- 
not go  out  and  save  every  sailboat  that 
is  sinking,  we  should  not  send  the  Coast 
Guard  out  to  save  the  Titanic  because 
the  captain  of  the  ship  happened  to  run 
it  on  an  iceberg. 

We  are  not  talking  about  bailing  out 
the  Titanic  itself;  we  are  talking  atraut 
bailing  out  the  people  on  board  the  Ti- 
tanic, because  they  had  faith  to  the  UJ3. 
Government  and  the  other  people  who 
are  associated  with  shipping  that  if  it 
did  run  onto  an  iceberg,  the  Government 
would  not  turn  its  back  and  let  it  go  down 
the  drato. 

This  is  not  simply  a  weeding  out  of  the 
market  of  taefflcient  producers;  this  is 
lettmg  everybody  associated  with  an  8- 
year  program  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  that  on 
me.  I  do  not  want  someone  to  turn  to  me, 
a  few  years  from  now,  and  ask,  "Where 
is  our  capacity  to  produce  aircraft  in  this 
country?"  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  say, 
"Well,  we  let  it  go  down  the  drain  a  few 
years  ago,  because  Congress  felt  it  could 
not  afford  to  underwrite  an  toefBcient 
producer." 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  capacity  in 
this  country.  If  we  leave  ourselves  with- 
out it,  if  we  let  these  people  be  liquidated, 
and  a  lot  of  them  go  unemployed  and 
others  be  sent  to  other  companies,  we  are 
just  creating  more  large  corporations,  it 
looks  like  to  me,  by  liquidattog  Lockheed. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  if  we  are  to  be  frightened 
by  an  immediate,  temporary  economic 
setback,  if  we  are  going  to  the  people  of 
this  country  and  saying,  "We  are  not 
gotog  to  have  big  air  [nssenger  demands 
over  the  next  10  years,"  we  are  not  using 
the  lessons  of  history  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  this  country  over  the  last  30 
years. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
ply to  the  question  of  the  Senator  frcm 
Georgia,  I  would  Just  request  of  him 
the  statement  which  he  quoted,  which 
was  made  by  whom? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Secretary  Volpe  of 
the  Department  of  Tranq;x>rtation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  And  he  quotes  a  figiu^ 
of  775  of  this  type  plane? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  He  estimated  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  He  estimated  that  that 
is  the  market. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Or  760. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  he  is  probably 
fairly  correct.  That  is  the  estimate  today, 
or  withto  recent  times,  by  Secretary 
Volpe. 

I  have  before  me  a  oopy  of  a  magazln« 
called  "Lockheed  Horizons,"  dated  Jan- 
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uary  1970.  whereto  the  estimate  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  as  to  the  marlcet  for  this 
type  of  plane  is  stated  as  1.400. 

This  is  the  type  of  overoptimism  which 
has  put  Lockheed  in  the  position  where 
it  is  today.  This  is  big  disparity.  It  is 
about  twice  the  estimated  market^760 
against  Lockheed's  1,400. 

A  year  later,  the  chairman  of  Lock- 
heed himself  admitted  that  they  had  been 
ovenvtimistic.  But  why,  to  heaven's 
name,  should  the  American  people  have 
to  pay  for  the  overoptimism?  That  is  all 
I  would  ask.  The  Senator  says  we  are. 
or  should  be.  concerned  about  persons 
lostog  their  Jobs,  and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  But  please  under- 
stand this:  Under  this  contract,  with  the 
engine  manufacture  gotog  to  Rolls-Royce 
to  Great  Britato,  day  by  day.  as  an- 
nounced yesterday,  the  employees  of 
General  Electric,  to  their  engine  plants, 
are  being  laid  off.  The  employees  of 
United  Aircraft,  to  their  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney Division,  are  being  laid  off. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  it  is  a  little  bit 
much  to  ask  the  fellow  betog  laid  off 
to  take  his  taxes  and  give  them  to  the 
British  Government  so  they  can  build  the 
Rolls-Royce  engtoe. 

This  is  the  type  of  concern  we  should 
be  showtog. 

I  make  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  is  imder  the  free 
enterprise  system,  which,  as  a  part 
of  it,  rewards  with  success  managerial 
efficiency  and  good  products.  There  is  no 
potot  to  hiding  that  under  the  rug  here 
today.  But  the  other  part  of  that  free 
enterprise  system  condemns  you  to  fail- 
ure if  you  are  managerially  toefficient  or 
have  bad  products. 

Those  are  the  two  sides  (rf  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Unless  the  two  go 
hand  to  hand,  if  we  try  to  eliminate  the 
failure  aspect  of  it.  we  are  asking  for 
nationalization  of  American  industry, 
and  I  am  not  about  to  let  that  happen 
through  what  we  do  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  to  writtog  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  RURAL  AREAS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGtovxRN)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
Uie  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  en  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  am  trsmsmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  ftoancial  assistance  to 
rural  areas,  as  called  for  by  Title  9  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

The  revitalization  of  rural  America  is 
one  of  the  important  objectives  of  my 
administration.  For  I  am  convtoced  that 
the  growth  which  this  Nation  will  to- 
evitably  experience  to  the  comtog  dec- 
ades will  be  healthy  growth  only  if  it  is 
balanced      growth — and     this     means 


growth  which  Is  distributed  among  both 
\u-ban  and  rural  areas.  The  recent  trend 
of  diminishtog  population  and  dimto- 
ishing  prosperity  to  many  rural  areas 
must  be  actively  resisted.  This  report 
tells  about  some  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  this  direction — and  about  s(Hne 
of  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  con- 
cerntog  future  steps. 

As  the  report  potots  out.  financial  as- 
sistance is  now  available  from  public  and 
private  sources  for  agricultm'e,  todustrial 
development,  housing,  community  de- 
velopment and  other  economic  activities 
in  niral  areas.  This  dociunent  describes 
some  of  the  thmgs  this  administration  is 
dotog  to  correct  deficiencies  to  these  pro- 
grams. It  also  provides  detailed  finan- 
cial data  for  selected  Federal  programs 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970,  most  of  them  Fed- 
eral direct  and  insured  loan  programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element 
of  the  report,  however,  is  its  conclusion 
that  the  most  critical  financial  needs  for 
achievtog  greater  rural  development  are 
those  of  State  and  local  governments. 
My  General  and  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing proposals  are  geared  to  meet  these 
needs.  These  proposals  recognize  both 
the  steadily  tocreastog  demands  for  serv- 
ice betog  placed  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  ^vere  limitations  on 
new  and  exlsttog  sources  of  revenue  at 
these  governmental  levels. 

These  proposed  revenue  sharing  funds 
could  be  used  for  specific  services  pres- 
ently provided  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, or  to  finance  new  programs  and 
services  tailored  to  particular  needs  of 
States  and  localities,  tocluding  rural  de- 
velopment. One  of  my  six  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  programs,  to  fact,  is  ear- 
marked specifically  for  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  and  it  alone  would  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $1.1  bilUon  ainnually  for 
nu-al  programs  and  services  admlnls- 
t3red  at  the  State  and  local  level.  In  ad- 
dition, sul>stantial  portions  of  my  reve- 
nue sharing  proposals  for  transportation, 
education,  urban  community  develop- 
ment, manpower  training,  and  law  en- 
forcement assistance  would  directly  ben- 
efit rural  residents.  And  my  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  proposal  would  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  which  could  be  used  to 
augment  various  rural  efforts. 

I  would  emphasize  that  revenue  shar- 
tog  moneys  could  be  used  not  only  to  pay 
for  direct  governmental  services  but  also 
to  give  credit  assistance  for  accelerattog 
the  expcmsion  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  through  locally  spon- 
sored institutions.  Such  institutions  can 
be  particularly  useful  in  those  specific 
areas  where  there  are  shortnges  of  pri- 
vate investment  capital,  and  where  even 
the  removal  of  existtog  barriers  to  the 
free  movement  of  private  capital  may  not 
entirely  meet  local  needs. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  establish  a  series  of  State  and  local 
special  credit  institutions  than  to  create 
a  nationwide  federally  sponsored  com- 
munity bank,  stoce  the  former  course 
places  responsibility  for  decision  making 
and  action  closer  to  the  people  who  re- 
quire assistance — and  is  more  likely  to 
produce  decisions  which  are  truly  re- 
sponsive to  th^  needs. 

This  report  also  highlights  the  prob- 


lems caused  by  the  excessive  prolifera- 
Uon  and  fragmentation  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  Too  often,  the  result 
has  been  an  imcoordinated  and  piece- 
meal approach  to  rural  development. 
Merely  to  tocrease  the  level  of  rural  as- 
sistance without  making  basic  reforms  to 
the  dehvery  systems  will  not  enable  us 
to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  communi- 
ties. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  my 
proposals  for  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  For 
(Hily  a  thoroughgoing  restructuring  of 
the  organizational  framework  can  bring 
about  a  true  consolidation  and  coordina- 
ticm  of  numerous  Federal  programs  and 
with  it  the  more  effective  and  efficient 
delivery  of  Federal  assistance.  "Rie  pro- 
posed new  Departments  of  Community 
Development  and  Economic  Affairs  would 
have  particular  responsibility  to  the  rural 
development  area. 

As  the  report  todicates,  many  families 
are  presently  excluded  from  eligibility  for 
Federal  credit  assistance  because  of  their 
low  tocome.  Traditional  development 
programs  can  do  Uttle  to  give  them  the 
direct  aid  they  need.  This  is  another  rea- 
son why  I  believe  so  strongly  that  my 
proposed  family  assistance  program 
could  have  ft  major  impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  Ufe  to  rural  America.  Not  only 
would  it  immediately  help  poor  families 
raise  their  standard  of  Uvtog,  but  it  would 
also  enable  many  of  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Federal  credit  assistance  which 
is  presently  beyond  their  reach.  Coupled 
with  more  effective  delivery  of  federally 
assisted  housing  services,  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  would  permit  great  strides 
to  improvtog  the  quaUty  of  rural  housing. 

The  problems  of  agricultural  credit  smd 
farm  debt  are  also  taken  up  to  this  re- 
port. While  the  credit  requirements  of 
commercial  farmers  appear  to  have  been 
adequately  fundea  during  the  last  20 
years — primai-ily  by  private  lenders — ^the 
recent  trend  of  increastog  farm  debt  is 
likely  to  continue  throughout  this  dec- 
ade. Fortunately,  the  federally  sponsored 
farm  credit  lendtog  institutions — which 
are  now  entirely  member-owned — have 
been  playtog  an  increasing  nie  to  meet- 
ing the  credit  needs  of  farmers.  If  pri- 
vate lenders  and  the  Farm  Credit  System 
conttoue  to  expand  their  credit  assist- 
ance at  the  same  rate  as  during  the 
1960's.  there  should  be  adequate  credit 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial agriculture  during  the  1970's. 

For  those  farmers  who  are  imable  to 
qualify  for  credit  irom  private  lenders 
and  the  Farm  Credit  System,  recently 
strengthened  Federal  credit  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mtoistration  are  available  to  meet  addi- 
tional needs.  In  my  "Salute  to  Agricul- 
ture" speech  this  past  May,  I  annoimced 
plans  to  tocrease  the  farm  operating  and 
farm  ownership  lo€m  programs  by  $215 
million  over  the  level  originally  budgeted 
for  1972 — an  tocrease  of  nearly  50% 
to  available  loan  funds.  I  pledge  that 
my  administration  will  continue  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  those  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  private 
credit.  I  also  bdleve,  however,  that  we 
should  oonttoue  to  rely  primarily  on  pri- 
vate lenders  to  meet  the  general  credit 
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needs  of  commercial  agrieulture,  and  I 
would  point  to  various  measures  which 
are  recommended  in  this  report  for  im- 
proving the  flow  of  private  credit  to  agri- 
cultural borrowers. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  decisions  and 
recommendations,  I  have  also  supported 
enactment  of  legislation  to  create  a  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  which  will  soon  be  able 
to  provide  substantially  increased  credit 
assistance  to  small  rural  telephone  com- 
pcmies  and  cooperatives.  This  will  mean 
better  telephone  service  for  our  rural 
citizens.  I  have  recently  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  amendment  requesting 
$30  milliMi  for  the  initial  purchase  of 
capital  stock  in  this  Bank.  My  speech  last 
May  also  announced  increased  lending 
for  rural  sewer  and  water  projects  in  both 

1971  (an  additional  $100  million)   and 

1972  (an  additional  $111  million)  — 
a  nearly  60%  increase  over  the  level 
budgeted  for  the  1972  fiscal  year. 

I  am  confident  that  the  actions  already 
taken  by  this  administration — in  con- 
Junctioii  with  the  new  programs  which  I 
have  recommended  to  the  Congress — can 
do  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  the  re- 
newal of  rural  America.  The  achievement 
of  thia  goal  is  essential  if  the  growth  we 
expwicDce  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  be  for 
us  Tuo^  a  curse  but  a  blessing.  All  Ameri- 
cans have  a  high  stake  in  the  success  of 
rural  development. 

RiCBASD  Nixon. 

Thx  Wbxtk  Hovsc.  July  23.  1971. 


EXECDTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mcaovxui)  laid  before  the 
aeaaate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

EMEROENCnr  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill— S.  2308— to  author- 
ize onergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  WKICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f  ran  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  read  into  the  Rkcoks  a 
statement  from  McDonnell  Douglas,  in- 
dicating the  specific  impact  on  the  Jobs 
of  Ouix  employees  by  this  bill  we  are  now 
considering? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  statement,  without  relinquishing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  statement  is  most  appropriate 
at  this  time,  since  the  Senator  from 
Ge(»-gia  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut have  engaged  in  a  c(dloquy  on  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  <xi  the  employees 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

The  Lockheed  onployees  are  wonderful 
people.  Some  of  them  have  come  to  see 
me  in  Just  the  last  eouide  of  days,  and 
I  have  been  most  impressed  by  their 


courtesy  and  sincerity,  and  their  very 
strong  feeling  about  this  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  think 
about  the  employees  of  other  companies 
around  the  country,  and  not  only  those 
who  work  for  Lockheed  Corp.,  but  those 
who  woiic  for  McDonnell  Douglas. 

McDonnell  Douglas  yesterday  made 
the  following  statement  with  respect  to 
what  will  happen  to  their  employees  if 
we  go  ahead  with  this  program : 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  said  In  a 
statement  lasued  today  tbat  employment 
generated  by  the  DC-10  trl-Jet  program  for 
tbe  company  and  Its  three  thousand  suppliers 
could  vary  by  as  much  as  twenty  thousand 
employes  by  March  1972.  depending  on 
whether  the  Lockheed  Ii-1011  program  con- 
tinues. 

The  company  statement  came  In  response 
to  news  queries  resulting  from  a  General 
Electric  press  release  Issued  Wednesday  which 
projected  the  layoff  of  seven  thousand  of  Its 
personnel  and  cited,  as  one  factor,  that  sev- 
eral airlines  have  not  exercised  options  for 
the  DC-10  while  others  have  delayed  deci- 
sions to  buy  pending  an  Improvement  In  the 
depressed  airline  Industry. 

McDonnell  Douglas  said  that  changes  In  Its 
DC-10  order  book  had  forced  It  to  restudy 
production  planning,  and  that  these  condi- 
tions presently  preclude  a  planned  early  re- 
call and  hiring  program  Involving  substantial 
numbers  of  aerospace  workers  now  on  layoff 
status,  and  may  result  In  some  additional  lay- 
offs in  the  future. 

The  company  said  It  woiild  reappraise  the 
situation  after  It  beconMs  clear  whether  the 
L-1011  program  will  continue.  According  to 
company  estUnatea  the  mlnimimi  orders  It 
might  reasonably  expect  to  receive  If  the  I#- 
1011  is  not  produced  would  generate  for 
McDonnell  Douglas  and  Its  three  thousand 
suppliers  a  level  of  employment  In  March  1972 
approximately  twenty  thousand  personnel 
higher  than  Is  now  anticipated,  principally 
in  California.  Arlsona,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri. Minnesota,  nilnols.  Michigan,  CXilo, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  Tork,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In 
many  other  communities. 

I  read  this  because  I  think  that  when 
we  discuss  the  effect  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation on  the  Jobs  of  Lockheed  employ- 
ees, we  should  recognise  that  the  employ- 
ees of  McDonnell  Douglas  need  those 
Jobs  just  as  badly,  and  they  would  be  af- 
fected to  the  extent  of  losing  their  Jobs 
if  we  go  ahead  with  the  action  of  provid- 
ing a  guarantee  for  a  company  which  is 
failing  to  keep  itself  out  of  banlaruptcy. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  yielding. 

Mr:  WEICKER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  another  airbus,  of 
European  manufacture,  uses  American 
parts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  engines  are  built  by  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Mr.  WEKTKER.  So,  actually,  if  we  talk 
in  terms  of  the  airframe,  the  cost  of  the 
engine  is  fully  almost  as  great — not  quite, 
but  it  is  a  substantial  pcul  of  the  cost  of 
the  airplane. 

So,  really,  we  should  not  be  talking  now 
Just  about  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Lock- 
heed. We  also  should  be  talking  about 
Boeing,  since,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  747 
Is  a  competitor,  and  we  should  be  talking 
about  this  European  plane,  because  it 
uses  American  engines,  and  they  are  all 
in  this  competition  together. 


We  get  back  to  the  point  of  what  is  so 
special  here  that  warrants  this  type  of 
support  for  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

I  am  not  afraid  for  the  manufacturers 
of  my  State,  so  long  as  their  products  can 
compete  in  a  market  In  which  quality  will 
be  the  main  criterion  by  which  they  are 
judged.  But  I  wiU  tell  the  Senator  what 
my  corporations  cannot  compete  against. 
They  cannot  compete  against  either  eco- 
nomic subsidy  of  an  inferior  product  or 
political  subsidy — either  one. 

At  that  point  in  time,  if  I  concede  to 
that,  then  the  one  advantage  I  feel  my 
corporations  in  Connecticut  have  goes 
down  the  drain,  where  everything  is 
agreed  to  or  Judged  on  an  equal  basis 
of  quality  and  excellence,  rather  than 
subsidized  mediocrity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  Senator's  point 
is  v«y  telling.  The  problem  is  that  we 
are  getting  into  a  competitive  situation, 
and  by  this  kind  of  action  we  are  favor- 
ing one  corporation  over  another.  We 
are  not  allowing  the  marketplace  to 
make  the  determinati(Hi.  We  are  not 
allowing  those  who  provide  financ- 
ing—which I  think  is  very  objec- 
tive, by  and  large — based  upon  the  fiscal 
and  financial  outlook  for  a  company,  to 
make  the  determination.  We  are  making 
it  on  the  basis  of  political  clout;  and,  as 
I  will  show  later,  on  the  basis  of  over- 
whelming pressure  and  lobbying  from 
one  side  and  almost  none  from  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  more  telling 
is  the  fact  that  on  the  19th  of  Jime, 
Lockheed  presented  to  a  Japanese  gov- 
ernment-appointed commission  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Japanese  aerospace 
industry,  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry,  and 
the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Finance  a  plan 
to  establish  the  Japanese  as  the  prime 
program  manage-  and  prime  manufsu:- 
turer  of  a  twin  engine  L-1011  derivative 
airplane  for  the  large  short-range  twin 
market.  In  addition  to  providing  Japan 
with  all  the  technical  knowledge  and 
design  of  the  L-1011  plus  Lockheed  man- 
ufacturing expertise,  one  of  the  major 
benefits  to  NAMCX) — the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  aircraft  program 
center  for  export  programs — was  the 
Lockheed  offer  to  help  sell  the  Japanese 
manufactured  L-1011  derivatives  in  the 
United  States. 

That  plane  would  be  manufactured  by 
Japanese  labor,  in  Japan,  with  Lockheed 
making  their  know-how  available,  and 
on  a  license  basis.  In  other  words,  they 
transistorized,  in  effect,   the  L-1011. 

At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
provide  that  American  Jobs  wiU  not  be 
benefited  by  the  continuation  of  Lock- 
heed in  this  area,  but  Japanese  Jobs  and 
British  Jobs. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  find  that  informa- 
tion, supplied  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, as  bordering  almost  on  the 
shocking. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  note  that  this  ia 
a  fairly  common  practice.  For  example. 
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I  am  certain  that  C3eneral  Electric  has 
plants  abroad  where  they  make  some  of 
their  things. 

The  Japanese,  by  the  way,  manufac- 
tiu-e  an  airplane  in  this  country.  The 
Mitsubishi  MU-2  is  made  in  San  Angelo, 
Tex. 

So  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  works 
back  and  forth.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  many  corporations  have 
plants  abroad.  I  do  not  know  whether 
McDonnell  Douglas  has,  but  General 
Electric  has  plants  abroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said,  let  us 
boil  it  down. 

The  L-1011  foreign  labor  content,  in- 
cluding parts,  and  so  forth,  is  40  percent 
over  the  life  of  the  program.  That  is 
foreign  labor  content.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  foreign  labor  content  in  the  DC-10 
is  approximately  10  or  12  percent. 

We  are  favoring,  by  the  loan  guaran- 
tee, a  plane  which  is  btillt  to  a  large 
extent  by  foreign  labor,  and  we  are  dis- 
criminating against  a  plane  which  is 
built  overwhelmingly  with  American 
labor.  That  is  the  kind  of  sense  that  this 
kind  of  political  interjection  into  the 
marketplace  has  given  us. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  principal 
argument,  the  overwhelmingly  prime 
argument,  made  by  those  who  favor  the 
guarantee  is  that  it  would  save  American 
Jobs,  when  the  facts,  if  we  look  at  them, 
show  that  It  would  do  exactly  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
comment  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  a  comment,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  read  into  the  record  a  let- 
ter from  McDonnell-Douglas  that  raises 
two  question  about  this  matter  that  have 
been  of  concern  for  me. 

I  do  not  think  the  halls  of  Congress 
should  be  a  market3>lace  for  airplanes, 
but.  unfortimately.  this  has  come  to  be 
the  case. 

The  question  we  should  deal  with  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  prevoit 
some  irreparable  harm  to  the  national 
economy,  not  who  makes  what  planes; 
because,  as  is  obvious  from  the  evidence, 
It  is  a  complex  situation  of  international 
Importance. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  fact  that  Rolls- 
Royce  manufactures  the  engines  makes 
the  L-1011  more  salable  all  over  the 
world,  because  people  are  accustomed  to 
using  Rolls-Royce  engines  and  to  work- 
ing with  Rolls-Royce  engines,  and  that 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  foreign 
market  for  the  L-1011  plane.  But  it  is 
extremely — I  would  say  almost  impos- 
sibly— difficult  to  evaluate  the  type  of 
considerations  that  are  being  advanced. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  letter 
from  McDonnell  Douglas  is  this:  They, 
as  the  principal  competitor  for  this 
product,  were  offered  an  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  committee,  and 
for  reasons  sufficient  to  themselves,  they 
declined  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
imderstands  the  kind  of  ethical  attitude 
that  people  In  business  have.  There  was 
no  question  about  the  position  of  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  on  this.  McDonnell 
Douglas  indicated  that  they  would  come 
if  subpenaed.  But  I  think  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  if  they  came,  it  would 
be  considered  by  the  Lockheed  Corp.  and 
the  administration  to  be  an  attack  on 
Lockheed  and  this  is  an  administration 
which  strongly  favors  this  loan.  The  De- 
fense Department  would  take  a  dim  view 
of  McDcHmell  Douglas  appearing  to  tes- 
tify, which  is  a  consideration  of  consid- 
erable importance.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  think  General  Electric  was  re- 
luctant to  testify. 

I  ask  the  Senator  why  it  is  that  these 
corporations,  that  have  so  much  at 
stake — and  I  mean  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  at  stake — why  it  is  that  Gen- 
eral Electric,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge— perhaps  the  Senator  can  disabuse 
me  on  this — is  engaged  in  no  lobbying 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  is  engaged  in  no 
lobbying.  They  have  issued  a  release  or 
two  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  news- 
papers, but  they  have  not  been  here 
fighting  for  their  jobs,  even  though  they 
have  so  much  at  stake,  this  is  because 
of  the  relationship  smiong  the  industrial 
corporations.  They  simply  do  not  want 
to  take  each  other  on  in  a  head-on  fight. 
They  do  not  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  That  was  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  get  into — that  they  do 
or  they  do  not  have  something  to  say  on 
the  merits  in  committee.  If  they  choose 
to  stay  out  of  it,  that  is  fine.  That  is  their 
decision.  But  the  issue  of  press  releases 
after  the  hearings  are  over,  on  laying 
off  employees,  with  the  implication  that 
it  has  something  to  do  with  something, 
seems  to  me  to  be  prejudicial.  We  have 
no  opportunity  to  ask  them  what  is  be- 
hind what  they  have  done,  other  than 
what  we  read  in  the  newspapers. 

I  might  say  here  that  I  am  not  anxious 
to  criticize  McDonnell  Douglas,  I  am  not 
anxious  to  criticize  (General  Electric,  and 
I  am  not  anxious  to  make  an  attack  on 
United  Aircraft. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  for  US.  Senators, 
sitting  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  to  point 
the  finger  at  private  corporations  to  in- 
dicate who  has  been  good  and  who  has 
been  bad. 

But  McDonnell  Douglas  did  not  issue 
any  releases  about  how  many  Lockheed 
employees  might  lose  their  jobs  or  might 
be  laid  off  when  they  got  the  V  loan  in 
1967  from  the  VS.  Government  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  business. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    The    V   loan    was 

based  on 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  A  generic  bill. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  and  based  on 
considerations  of  defense.  It  had  to  be. 
Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  national  econ- 
omy. I  would  say.  is  probably  the  most 
critical  feature  of  our  national  security. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  it  had  to  be 
essential  for  a  national  defense  emphasis 
to  make  this  kind  of  loan  possible.  If  we 
included  Lockheed  in  that.  I  would  have 
no   objection,    but   we   would   have   to 
change  the  law  to  do  it.  and  I  would 
support  that.  But  if  we  qualify  it  a«  a 
defense  effort,  it  cannot  be  included  be- 


cause the  plane  is  strictly  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  lliis  is  the  point  that 
I  was  trying  to  make.  The  Senator  was 
talking  about  who  was  laid  off  because 
of  the  possibility  this  loan  might  be  guar- 
anteed, and  I  am  saying  that  McDonnell 
Douglas,  in  1967,  was  not  concerned 
about  Lockheed  employees  or  who  might 
be  laid  off.  They  were  not  concerned 
about  Boeing  employees  or  who  might  be 
laid  off.  The  free  enterprise  system  was 
not  permitted  to  work  in  that  case,  it 
seems  to  me. 

The  Senator  would  recognize  that  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas'  difficulties  did  not  arise 
out  of  their  defense  products  but  out 
of  the  difficulties  they  were  having  in 
completing  the  DCS  and  the  1X3-0. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  V  loan  had  no 
effect  on  Lockheed's  employees  because 
Lockheed  was  not  competing  in  the  com- 
mercial market. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  They  were  compet- 
ing in  the  airframe  business  with  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas.  If  McDonnell  Douglas 
had  gone  down  the  drain  at  that  time, 
we  would  not  be  here  discussing  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  a  loan  for 
defense  purposes.  This  would  be  a  loan 
for  commercial  purposes,  which  Is  en- 
tirely different. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  McDonnell  DougIa.s 
was  building  the  DC-8  and  the  DC-9.  If 
those  programs  had  failed  at  that  time 
as  they  should  have  done  under  the 
Senator's  theory,  then  we  would  not  be 
debating  this  question  today.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  consistoit.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  free  enterprise  system,  we 
should  do  this  for  everyone. 

It  did  not  work  for  American  Mo- 
tors. There  was  no  concern  for  the  em- 
ployees of  FOTd,  Chrysler,  or  General 
Motors  who  might  have  been  laid  off 
wh«i  American  Motors  got  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  have  to 
be  concerned  with  employees  of  competi- 
tors because  this  individual  case  relating 
to  Lockheed  has  come  up.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, everyone  is  so  concerned  about  the 
free  enterprise  system,  when  we  have 
never  heard  that  concern  expressed  be- 
fore in  discussing  this  particular  type  cf 
matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  frwn 
(Georgia  will  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  a  V  loan  is  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  defense  capability.  If 
this  could  be  established  for  Lockheed,  I 
would  have  no  objection,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  loan  is  to  enable  Lockheed 
to  get  into  the  commercial  area,  and 
I  have  strong  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  purpose,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  bill,  is  to  prevent  serious 
damage  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  a  letter  on  May  5, 
1967,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
there  is  an  interesting  section  concern- 
ing the  V  loan  to  Douglas.  Let  me  quote 
from  it: 
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A  Cwtlfloate  at  KUglbiUty  for  V-Io«n  n- 
nanclng  muI  ft  stfttement  of  the  iii^>oitftQce 
or  essentiality  of  Douglas  as  a  defense  pro- 
ducer was  requested  of  each  agency.  In  sub- 
stance, the  Btatements  when  eraloftted 
sbowed  Douglas  to  be  an  extremely  liiqwr- 
tant  and  essential  producer.  Tbe  loss  of  tbe 
productlTe  capaolty  of  Douglas  would  se- 
riously impair  various  highly  important  de- 
fense and  space  programs.  These  programs 
covered  the  A-4E  and  TA-4E  aircraft  for  the 
Navy;  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  for 
the  Air  Force;  the  NIKE  X  system  (as  sub- 
contractor to  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories) 
for  the  Army;  and  the  Apollo,  Delta  Re- 
search and  Saturn  Programs  for  NASA.  Be- 
cause of  tbe  vital  role  of  Douglas  in  these 
programs  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
four  agencies  that  financial  assistance  In 
the  magnitude  requested  was  needed  to  as- 
sure uninterrupted  production.  There  were 
a  number  of  conditions,  however,  precedent 
to  authorizing  the  guarantee  that  were  re- 
quired. The  most  important  of  these  condi- 
tions was  that  there  be  a  total  plan  in  being 
or  assured  of  coming  into  being  that  would 
satisfy  the  total  projected  needs  of  the  bor- 
rower for  a  year.  This  was  necessary  from 
the  Government's  standpoint  because  the 
financial  problems  encountered  were  in  the 
commercial  sector  of  the  business  and  the 
requirements  for  the  commercial  business 
far  outweighed  the  corresponding  defense 
needs.  While  the  Oovemment  segment  of 
the  business  bad  not  created  the  financial 
stress,  nonetheless  action  by  the  Oovemment 
was  essential  to  the  formulation  of  a  work- 
able plan.  This  condition  for  an  over-all 
plan  was  negotiated  and  made  a  part  of  the 
guarantee  agreement.  In  brief,  this  provision 
called  for  financial  support  of  the  commer- 
cial business  through  the  media  of  an  addi- 
tional bank  loan  of  not  less  than  $75,000,000. 

Thus,  it  was  a  non-defense-related  as- 
pect of  the  business  at  Douglas  that  got  it 
Into  financial  trouble. 

I  note  that  Secretary  Packard  has  said 
It  will  reflect  in  an  unsatisfau;tory  wtiy 
on  Lockheed's  ability  to  make  this  de- 
f  enae  commitment  if  the  loan  guarantee 
is  not  made,  especially  that  under  bank- 
ruptcy it  would  cost  more.  Under  bank- 
ruptcy there  would  be  timelags.  Bank- 
ruptcy would,  through  a  chain  reaction 
effect,  financially  weaken  suppliers  and 
subctmtractors  of  the  L-1011  commercial 
program.  Many  of  these  firms  are  also 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  for  impor- 
tant defense  programs.  Some  are  already 
In  poor  financial  condltl<ai  and  may  not 
be  in  a  position  to  sustain  the  substantial 
losses  which  will  certainly  result  from  a 
failure  of  the  L-1011  program  at  this 
time;  and  costs  to  obtain  important  de- 
fense equipment  now  under  contract 
from  the  Lockheed  Co.  may  be  higher  if 
the  company  goes  into  bankduptcy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  permit  me 
to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  WBICKEU.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  wishes 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  having  the  Senator 
from  Texas  read  into  the  Record  in  such 
detail  about  the  "V"  loan.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  what  he  read  Indicates  the  com- 
mercial elements  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Corp.,  which  are  an  important  part  of 


that  corporatioD.  But  the  fundamental 
Justification  was  the  defense  capability. 
That  was  why  the  "V"  loan  was  made. 
We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  situation 
with  respect  to  Lockheed.  Mr.  Packard 
has  made  it  clear — crystal  clear — that 
defense  capability  is  being  brought  in 
and  that,  tn  spite  of  the  possibility  of 
bankruptcy,  if  they  go  into  bankruptcy, 
defense  capability  in  this  product  is  not 
involved. 

I  would  now  like  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
raised  last  night,  in  which  he  challenged 
me  to  show  that  Mr.  Packard  actually 
opposed  the  pending  bill.  I  read  from  the 
testimony  which  he  prepared  but  which 
the  administration  refused  to  aUow  him 
to  read.  He  therefore  refused  to  read  the 
statement  which  they  gave  him  to  read. 

I  read  what  Mr.  Packard  wanted  to 
say,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

He  said: 

It  is  this  last  point  which  leads  Into  the 
reasons  I  do  not  support  extending  a  broad 
Federal  locm  guarantee  authority  to  the  de- 
fense industry  or  any  other  industry  at  this 
time. 

This  problem  we  face  with  Lockheed  Is  tbe 
result  of  past  procurement  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  attitudes  of  both  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Industry  that  develops 
and  produces  defense  products.  In  the  case 
of  Lockheed,  both  the  Department  and  tbe 
company  are  at  fault.  Past  policies  have  en- 
couraged defense  contractors,  large  and 
small  to  take  on  programs  beyond  their 
means.  That  is  what  hapi>ened  with  the  L- 
1011.  Lockheed  could  assume  ways  would  be 
found  to  cover  large  overruns  which  might 
occur  on  their  defense  programs.  This  had 
always  been  done  in  tbe  past.  This,  I  am 
sure,  was  the  calculation  the  Lockheed  man- 
agement made  In  deciding  whether  to  take 
on  a  major  program  such  as  the  L-101 1  which 
even  at  best  would  stretch  the  company  re- 
sources to  the  limit.  During  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years  we  have  been  trying  to  correct 
these  procurement  practices  that  have  been 
followed  in  tbe  past.  Some  progress  has  been 
made,  but  w«  have  much  more  to  do.  For 
this  reason,  we.  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, do  not  need  nor  want  a  broad  loan 
guarantee  bill  which  will  only  encourage  a 
continuation  of  these  practices  which  have 
caused  this  trouble.  We  want  and  need  your 
support  for  new  policies  and  new  approaches 
which  will  make  it  much  less  likely  there  wlU 
be  problems  of  this  kind  and  magnitude  In 
the  future. 

There  Is  another  reason  I  believe  broad 
legislation  Is  unwise.  A  government  guarantee 
for  a  particular  company  or  a  particular 
Industry  does  not  generate  more  credit  for 
the  economy.  For  example,  this  guarantee 
only  diverts  the  credit  the  banks  can  offer 
someone  else  to  Lockheed.  We  can  afford  to 
divert  $250  mUUon  under  the  circumstances. 
To  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  %2  billion 
could  be  diverted  to  firms  In  the  defense  In- 
dustry or  any  other  special  Industry  Is  quite 
something  else.  The  solution  Is  to  take  the 
fundamental  steps  to  make  these  Industries 
well  and  healthy.  A  firm  or  an  industry  that 
Is  well  and  healthy  can  obtain  adequate 
credit  from  these  and  other  banks  without 
a  guarantee.  We  believe  the  steps  we  are 
already  taking  in  the  Defense  Department 
will  eventually  bring  Lockheed  and  other 
firms  that  are  In  trouble  back  to  a  strong, 
profitable,  healthy  condition.  Then  defense 
firms  will  be  able  to  get  the  private  credit 
they  need  without  a  guarantee.  That  is 
what  we  should  seek  to  achieve.  That  wlU 
take  more  time.  In  tbe  meantime,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  with  my  strong  en- 
dorsement, urges  this  Committee,  the  House 


and  the  Senate  to  support  a  loan  guarantee 
in  the  amount  of  $2M  million  for  the  Lock- 
heed Company  as  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  me  a  few 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  the  purpose  of  msJc- 
ing  a  comment  or  asking  questions  of  me. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKHN).  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has,  unfortunately, 
left  the  floor.  However,  he  mentioned 
that  in  today's  newspaper  the  McIXmnell 
Douglas  Corp.  said  that  it  would  be  able 
to  place  20,000  employees  by  next  year  if 
the  L-1011  program  of  Lockheed  were 
allowed  to  be  dropped  and  failed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  McDoinell  Douglas  Corp.  feels 
this  is  true  and  that  they  are  planning 
to  pick  up  the  business  of  three  major 
airlines  Uiat  have  made  advancements 
of  $240  million  for  the  purchase  of  the 
L-1011.  Those  three  major  airlines  have 
put  up  $240  million  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Tri-Star  and  are  not  going  to  be  able, 
because  of  their  flnancial  condititm,  to 
shift  the  purchase  of  the  Trl-Star  to  the 
DC-10  unless  s<nneoDe  comes  in  from 
somewhere  with  some  mcmey  and  makes 
it  available  for  them  to  make  these  pur- 
chases. It  is  quite  clear  that  these  air- 
lines are  in  severe  flnancial  trouble.  In 
the  case  of  one  airline,  if  a  merger  is  not 
allowed  within  the  next  year  or  two.  It  is 
very  possible  that  it  will  face  bankruptcy. 

So  I  think  for  the  McD(»mell  Douglas 
Corp.  on  the  eve  ol  a  vote  on  this  pro- 
gram to  submit  a  letter  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  be  able  to  employ  20,000  more 
people,  imrticularly  after  they  were  saved 
from  bankruptcy  In  1967  by  a  $75  mil- 
lion "V"  loan — which  is  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  loan  as  we  are  making  here — ^Is 
indecent.  I  think  that  it  is  not  only  in- 
decent, but  I  think  they  ou8^t  to  have  to 
Justify  where  they  are  drawing  these 
flgures  from.  Until  they  come  forward, 
either  publicly  before  a  Senate  ctnunit- 
tee  or  through  a  press  conference,  and 
detail  with  specificity  where  those  Jobs 
are  coming  from,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senate  oufl^t  to  give  any  consideration 
at  all  to  that  kind  of  a  last  moment  state- 
ment. I  think  that  it  is  particularly  note- 
worthy that  they  turned  down  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  Is  a  great 
corporatliHi.  It  has  a  major  divlsim  in 
my  State.  The  officers  of  the  McDomell 
Douglas  Cca-p.  are  friends  of  mine.  I  think 
they  have  excelloit  management.  I  think 
they  produce  excellent  products.  But  I 
think  that  they  made  a  very  serious  mis- 
take in  this  particular  case  and  are  act- 
ing like  buzzards  in  starting  to  pick  over 
the  carcass  of  Lockheed  before  there  is 
a  carcass.  If  the  Senate  passes  this  legis- 
lation, there  will  not  be  any  Lockheed 
carcass  any  more  than  there  was  a  Mc- 
D(»inell  Douglas  carcass  in  1967  when 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
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because  of  the  problems  they  were  having 
with  their  DC-9  program. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not respond  to  the  comments  about  the 
McE)onnell-Douglas  Corp.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  respond  when  he  returns  to  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  one 
portion  of  the  Senator's  remarks  that  is 
relative  to  the  airlines.  They  have  "x" 
number  of  dollars — $124  million  or  there- 
abouts— invested  in  this  particular 
project. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  stressed  strongly 
enough  the  fact  that  the  arriving,  at  this 
point,  of  the  fiasco  of  Lockheed  is  just 
as  much  the  fault  of  the  airlines  because 
of  some  of  the  gambles  they  took  as  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  gambles  that  Lockheed 
took. 

The  airlines  received  assurance  from 
the  British  Government  that  the  British 
Government  would  flnance  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  Rolls-Royce  engines  and  that 
they  would  finance  it  at  2  percentage 
points  below  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  mighty 
tonpting  package. 

Q^te  frankly,  it  also  involved  a  foreign 
government.  I  think  there  is  always  an 
element  of  additional  risk  when  one  goes 
out  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. They  chose  that  added  risk  be- 
cause the  interest  rates  on  the  loan 
looked  awfully  good.  So  they  went,  and 
they  made  their  choice.  All  of  a  sudden 
this  gamble  with  Rolls-Royce  did  not 
work  out,  and  now  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  being  asked  to  go 
ahead  and  take  over  this  gamble. 

Tills  is  being  done  after  the  gamble  has 
arrived  at  the  point  of  being  a  loss.  They 
now  want  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  a 
gamble  at  all.  Do  I  say  that  the  airlines 
are  pari  delicto  with  Lockheed  in  this 
matter?  I  certainly  do.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  They  also  took,  a  calcu- 
lated gamble  in  order  to  get  a  less  expen- 
sive package.  Sometimes  that  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  way.  That  is  true 
In  this  case.  It  is  one  of  the  issues  as  we 
debate  this  measure — whether  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  back  them  up. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
frcMn  Connecticut  may  yield  to  me  for 
some  remarks  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FBivnjccK  or  thb  floob 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mike  Gordon, 
of  the  Labor  Committee  staff,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  on  the  Senate  floor  to  assist 
me  while  I  am  speaking^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

m  SUPPORT  or  thx  sn.1, — generic  loan 

OTTAaANTEES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
the  bill.  I  believe  that,  unhappily  for  all 
of  us  and  for  the  country,  the  bill  has 
been  depicted  to  the  coimtry  completely 
out  of  proportion.  To  my  mind,  the  least 
favorable  portion  of  the  bill  by  far  is  the 
fact  that  it  wUl  be  the  basis  for  a  Lock- 
heed loan.  Indeed,  at  the  moment  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  support  an  amend- 


ment which  will  cause  the  Lockheed  loan 
to  be  considered  as  any  other  loan  under 
the  bill  would  be  considered.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  reason  for 
passing  the  measure  should  be  the  Lock- 
heed loan  per  se. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  because  in 
the  present  economic  situation,  one  of 
the  real  problems  which  face  us  is  the 
problem  of  an  erosion  of  confidence  in 
the  economy  and  its  future,  particularly 
when  we  have  had  examples  of  failures 
such  as  that  of  the  Penn  Central,  which 
could  have  really  brought  the  whole 
American  economic  house  down  if  a  few 
other  corporations  had  gone  down  at  the 
same  time,  joined  probably  by  a  few 
brokerage  houses  if  we  had  not  had  the 
brokerage  insurance  bill. 

I  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the 
coimtry  without  the  power  and  the  au- 
thority which  this  particular  measure 
would  give  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amount  which  is  involved  here  is  much 
too  small.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  at  least  $5  billion  or  $10  billion. 
I  think  that  is  much  closer  to  the  size 
of  the  problem  which  the  United  States 
faces.  However.  $2  billion  is  better  than 
not  having  any  authority  at  all.  I  hope 
very  much,  therefore,  that  the  bill  will 
pass  notwithstanding  its  present  vicissi- 
tudes. 

I  repeat:  It  is  not  a  Lockheed  bill;  it 
should  not  be.  I  know  it  is  in  the  sense 
that  that  is  what  is  involved,  but  I  hc^ie 
very  much  an  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to  which  vrill  show  it  is  not  a  Lockheed 
bill,  because  that  is  not  the  point  that 
should  be  Involved. 

My  credentials  for  dealing  with  this 
matter  may  interest  the  Senate.  First,  I 
introduced  the  bill  for  a  $5  billion  gen- 
eral guarantee  authority  last  year — 1970. 
Then,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  1641,  again 
this  year  and  testified  with  respect  to  it 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  This  was  during 
the  time  an  individual  bill  was  pending 
to  guarantee  a  $250  million  loan  to 
Lockheed. 

I  urged  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  not  to  con- 
fine its  action  to  so  limited  a  measure  as 
that  and  so  special  an  interest  measure 
as  that,  but  to  expand  the  bill  into  a  bill 
required  by  the  national  economy.  Sub- 
sequently it  did  that  with  the  adminis- 
tration coming  along  rather  reluctantly. 

I  think  the  entire  country  is  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabcuna  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowiR)  for  having  joined  together 
on  a  generic  bill. 

Why  should  such  a  bill  be  passed?  The 
reason  is  that  the  house  of  economy  of 
the  United  States  can  be  very  heavily 
shaken  by  a  failure  which  results  in  a 
stoppage  of  c4>erations,  which  can  be 
very  harmful  to  the  Nation.  Indeed,  such 
a  stoppage  could  touch  off  a  major  reces- 
sion or  even  a  depression.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  depression  of  1932,  which 
almost  brought  this  country  down,  was 
touched  off  by  a  bank  failure,  a  company 
called  Credit  Austang  in  Austria.  Econo- 
mist after  economist,  and  no  less  distin- 
guished a  personality  than  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  testi- 
fied before  us  this  morning,  testified  that 


it  is  erosion  of  confidence  which  is  caus- 
ing unacceptable  continuance  of  infla- 
tion and  employment. 

Certainly,  smother  blow  to  that  con- 
fidence, like  some  major  stoppage  of  op- 
eration, could  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back  and  causes  everyone  to 
panic. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  such  a  stop- 
page must  be  avoided  if  what  will  bring 
it  on  is  sometlilng  we  can  control.  So  the 
danger  in  Lockheed,  as  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  Penn  Central,  is  the  fact  that 
the  corporation  did  not  have  liquid  re- 
sources to  continue  its  operations.  In 
the  Penn  Central  case,  even  in  bank- 
ruptcy, no  one  would  lend  money,  even 
on  trustee  certificates,  and  if  it  closed 
down  the  country  could  grind  to  a  halt. 

Lockheed  may  or  may  not  be  such  a 
case.  We  can  pass  on  that  as  an  individ- 
ual issue.  The  important  thing  is  the 
United  States  should  not  be  left  naked. 
Again,  I  repeat  this  is  nothing  that  af- 
fects stockholders  or  other  creditors  or 
management  and  gives  them  some  bo- 
nanza or  rescue  party. 

There  are  two  things  that  answer  all 
those  three  complaints.  One  is  that  this 
guarantee  authority  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  remains  operative  whether  the 
company  is  in  or  out  of  bankruptcy,  or 
chapter  XI  proceedings,  a  court  reorga- 
nization. That  is  not  a  criteria.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  hard-nosed  loan  of- 
ficer, and  they  do  it  every  day,  could  not 
stipulate  to  throw  out  the  management, 
and  that  would  include  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  loan  officer  under  this 
bill,  if  he  does  not  like  it  and  does  not 
think  it  will  run  the  enterprise  right. 
Those  two  things  can  be  readi^  accom- 
plished notwithstanding  this  bui. 

A  loan  trustee  can  insist  on  any  dis- 
position of  things  desirable  with  respect 
to  creditors.  If  he  does  not  believe  he 
can  sustain  the  position  legally  because 
of  the  rules  regarding  preferences — pre- 
bankruptcy — he  can  insist  the  company 
go  into  bankruptcy  before  the  United 
States  makes  the  guarantee.  We  give  him 
complete  authority  under  this  bill  to  do 
that. 

In  any  region  a  stoppage  of  operations 
should  not  jeopardize  the  American 
economy.  That  should  be  the  basic  pur- 
E>ose  of  the  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  it  was  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bills  I  have  already  submitted. 

This  is  elementary.  We  should  not  have 
to  deal  with  these  matters  ad  hoc.  We  are 
making  the  same  mistake  here  we  are 
making  in  respect  of  national  emergency 
strikes. 

I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Lalwr  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Every  time  that  a  union  goes  out 
or  threatens  to  go  out,  touching  off  the 
possibility  of  a  national  railroad  stop- 
page, we  deal  with  it  by  special  legisla- 
tion. We  have  been  embarrassed  even  to 
the  point  of  passing  legislation  very 
much  against  the  feeling  of  working  peo- 
ple, which  they  construe  as  compulsory 
arbitration,  which  we  have  to  call  to  fi- 
nality in  order  to  finesse  the  point. 

But  action  always  has  been  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  and  alwajrs  for  one  strike  and 
this  settles  nothing  but  the  certainty 
we  will  have  the  same  trouble  all  over 
again  when  the  current  contract  expires. 
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There  \a  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  shotild  not  have  ample  authority 
on  the  books  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of 
operation,  rather  than  bankruptcy  of  the 
company.  That  1«  what  is  Important 
here. 

The  confirmation  of  the  problem  of  a 
corporation  which  finds  itself  tight,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  Immediate  liquid  money, 
was  the  Penn  Central  bcuikruptcy.  Inci- 
dentally, that  was  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
because  we  were  then  coming  through  a 
very  tight  monetary  policy  which,  com- 
bined with  the  economic  recession,  which 
we  are  still  not  out  of.  made  for  a 
liquidity  orlsis  threatening  the  ability  of 
the  Penn  Central  even  to  offer  it. 

I  might  say  that  before  Introducing 
my  emergency  loan  guarantee  bill  last 
year  my  office  and  I  inventoried  the  lead- 
ing bankers  In  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago.  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  Winston- 
Salem,  the  major  banking  centers,  and 
without  exception  most  of  these  bankers 
warned  that  the  peculiar  mix  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  last  year  c(mtributed 
to  serious  cash  fiow  problems,  not  only 
at  Penn  Central  but  with  respect  to 
many  of  their  important  customers.  The 
hardest  hit,  of  course,  were  the  firms  in 
the  aeroepaoe  IndustTy. 

The  rq)ercu88ions  of  this  difficult  pe- 
riod are  still  with  us,  consisting  of  the 
elements  of  the  unusual  economic  mix, 
which  combines  inflation  with  imem- 
Idoymait  and  the  generally  depressed 
ecoaotnic  confidence  today.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  liquidity  or  cash  flow  of 
firms  which  face  such  difficulties  have 
not  been  scxnewhat  alleviated,  but  wide- 
spread economic  problems  could  seri- 
ously undermine  the  liquidity  situation 
of  many  of  our  corporations  producing 
goods  and  services  absolutely  essential 
to  the  public  Interest. 

The  virtue,  even  though  the  amount  is 
small — 2  billion  with  this  bill — supposed- 
ly would  be  to  change  a  practice,  give  us 
experience,  give  the  Congress  experience. 
In  how  this  situation  can  operate.  Then, 
if  we  get  into  a  Jam,  the  amoimt  can  be 
increased  from  $2  billion  to  whatever  is 
needed.  Then  it  will  work  smoothly, 
whereas,  if  we  do  it  on  an  ad  hoc,  case- 
by-case  basis,  we  are  contributing  to  a 
crisis  that  we  will  then  face  and,  in  ad- 
dition, will  not  do  it  nearly  as  profitably 
or  efficiently  than  if  we  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery now.  which  is  all  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  by  the  bill. 

Indeed,  the  bill  has  an  extra  caution 
built  into  it.  because  it  requires  any  guar- 
antee to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  procedures  which  will  not  tolerate 
filibusters  in  this  body,  so  that  action, 
because  of  talk  of  a  negative  character, 
cannot  be  held  up  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  but.  nonetheless,  every  guarantee 
will  have  to  be  submitted. 

Aiy  own  Ull— and  I  think  it  is  still  a 
good  idea— limited  the  figure  for  which 
a  guarantee  would  be  sutaiitted  to  $20 
million.  Whether  that  is  the  best  figure 
or  not,  the  fact  is  that  where  we  are  deal- 
ing with  relatively  small  guarantees,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, again  we  should  not  have  to  deal 
with  them  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  negativing  them  in  the 
Congress. 

So  again  I  shall  probably  favor,  it  the 


bill  is  open  to  amendment  at  all — «uid 
I  shall  deal  with  that  in  a  moment — 
some  limltatl<m  of  this  character. 

Before  I  deal  with  that  specialized 
question  in  detail,  I  would  Uke  to 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  popular 
argiunents  which  are  being  used  against 
the  generic  nature  of  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments 
generally  go  something  like  this:  That 
Lockheed,  or  any  other  major  company 
facing  bankruptcy,  should  not  be  balled 
out  for  mismanagement  and  that  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  to  Lockheed  or  any 
similar  company  amounts  to  socializing 
loans  and  profitizlng  profits  and  sets  a 
dangerous  and  unwelcome  precedent. 

These  are  serious  arguments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  many  of  these  arguments  miss 
the  point.  The  Lockheed  loan  guarantee 
is  an  example  being  soxight  which  its  sup- 
porters say,  and  the  Government  believes, 
that  it  is  the  national  interest  which 
is  served  by  keeping  Lockheed  operating; 
and  that  is  the  specific  questicm  that 
Congress  must  pass  on. 

If  the  Lockheed  managonent  made 
some  poor  business  Judgments,  or  Is  like- 
ly to  battle  unduly  over  the  guarantee, 
then  our  main  officials  on  this  matter, 
to  wit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  perti- 
nent Federal  Reserve  bank,  can  make  the 
necessary  conditions  to  impose  on  the 
management  as  a  condition  of  the  guar- 
antee. But  that  does  not  change  the  need 
for  the  guarantee  Itself. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  if  we  adopt  this  measure.  It  will  set 
a  precedent  that  will  do  grievous  injury 
to  the  market-regiilated  eccmomy.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  Senator's  com- 
ment on  that  argximent. 

mc.  JAVrrs.  if  anytWng,  It  wlU  help 
the  market-regulated  economy.  Just  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  bank  lending  offi- 
cers helps  the  regulation  of  the  econcmiy, 
because  it  takes  the  automatic  adjusting 
operation  of  our  economy  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  does  not  drive  it  to 
Its  ultimate  conclusion,  which  is  destruc- 
tion, because  our  economy  and  our  so- 
ciety will  not  accept  that  in  situations  of 
the  size  that  would  impact  so  adversely 
the  national  interest. 

I  suggest  that  because  the  most  au- 
thoritative regulatory  officials,  to  wit,  the 
very  high  Government  regxilating  board, 
rather  than  some  bank  board  in  the 
Chase  Bank  or  the  First  National  City 
Bank,  do  it,  will,  if  anything,  improve 
rather  than  denigrate  that  situation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  why  this  is  not  a  bad  prece- 
dent, but  a  good  precedent. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  interesting  to  me  that 
American  business  is  learning  that  you 
simply  cannot  (^erate  today  without 
partnership  with  Government.  This  is  a 
piutnership.  After  all,  there  is  a  condi- 
tion against  squeezing  the  water  out  of 
the  stock.  Indeed,  there  is  an  Inhibition 
in  this  bill  against  payment  of  dividend'; 
on  stock.  If  a  condition  of  the  loan  can 
be  an  inhibition  upon  management,  if  a 
condition  of  the  loan  can  be  prudent.  If 
the  setter  of  the  condition  Is  the  United 


States,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  to 
a  point  which  is  much  higher  in  the 
scale  of  regulation  in  the  Government 
in  terms  of  major  enterprises,  rather 
than  less. 

I  think  It  Is  very  Important  that  this 
concept  of  loan  guarantee  is  operating 
throughout  our  governmental  structure 
as  it  relates  to  our  private  enterprise, 
where  it  has  been  very  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  oiu-  experience  is  that 
our  Government  never  loses  money  on 
guarantees,  but  makes  money.  This  Is 
because  while  there  may  be  guarantees 
of  very  risky  operations,  because  of  the 
actuarial  level,  when  many  guarantees 
are  provided  and  a  few  do  not  pan  out, 
when  all  of  them  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, they  do.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  so  well,  when  we  do  it  in 
the  housing  field,  it  has  proved  that  they 
are  making  so  much  money  that  their 
premium  rates  are  higher  than  actuarial 
experience  Justifies.  But  I  cannot  see,  on 
the  ground  of  precedent,  that  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  continuance  of  precedent 
widespread  through  government  and 
business  already,  and  a  desirable  prece- 
dent in  terms  of  a  more  sophisticated  way 
of  articulating  the  extent  of  the  control 
mechanism  over  the  private  enterprise 
system,  which.  In  the  modem  day,  is 
essential  in  government. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
guarantee  concept  is  certainly  used  not 
only  in  the  field  that  we  are  discussing 
now,  but  in  the  housing  field,  which  we 
also  have  been  discussing,  and  it  is  bril- 
liantly employed,  for  example,  in  so  In- 
teresting a  field  as  hospital  moderniza- 
tion, where,  faced  with  the  problem  of  a 
need  of  $1  billion  for  hospital  modern- 
ization, we  find  that,  by  combination  of 
the  guaranteed  loan  plus  a  slight  interest 
in  ventiure  money,  we  materially  reduce 
the  budgetary  impact  and  yet  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  which  are  required  In 
the  situation. 

Indeed,  there  is  almost  a  theological 
concern,  I  may  say  to  my  colleagues, 
over  the  precedent-setting  nature  of  the 
Lockheed  case.  This  belongs,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  an  era  long  past,  because  the 
changes  that  are  being  proposed  do  not 
threaten  our  national  freedom.  In  fact, 
they  strengthen  it,  because  if  an  enter- 
prise of  that  character  essential  to  the 
national  Interest  that  we  are  discussing 
should  collapse,  there  Is  only  one  other 
alternative,  and  that  is  either  to  build  up 
some  other  company,  making  it  even 
bigger  than  it  is.  so  that  there  would  be  a 
General  Motors  in  the  airplane  business 
as  there  is  in  the  automobile  business,  or 
have  the  Government  do  it  itself,  which 
puts  Government  in  business  more  ac- 
tively than  ever. 

For  all  those  reasons,  in  my  Judg- 
ment— and  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  terms 
of  credentials  which  are  normally  con- 
sidered Uberal  in  this  country  in  solici- 
tude for  the  Individual,  for  small 
business,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people — I  deeply  believe  this  measure  to 
be  of  a  very  liberal  character  rather 
than  of  a  conservative  character,  which 
deserves  the  widespread  suinx)rt  of  all. 
and  one  on  which  we  should  stand. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  economy 
which  will  be  devdoped  in  accordance 
with  the  times  and  stiO  remain  a  private 
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economy,  it  needs  precisely  this  kind  of 
governmental  assistance  in  order  to  re- 
main private,  rather  than,  by  sheer 
stress  of  circumstance,  have  business 
drivoi  more  and  more  and  more  either 
into  the  public  sector  or  Into  the  sector 
of  gigantic  corporate  capital,  because  we 
have  simply  shown  our  Inability  to  make 
our  system  work  through  the  willingness 
to  make  adjustments  and  to  make  pro- 
visions of  this  character. 

KlCEKGENCr     LOAN     GITAKANTEES     RELATIONSHIP 
TO  PENSION    PLANS 

Mr.  Presldrait,  there  is  one  other  aspect 
of  this  measure,  before  I  finish,  to  which 
I  would  like  to  refer,  and  that  is  the  re- 
lationship of  the  operations  of  these 
companies  that  represent  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  loan  guarantees  under  this  bill 
to  pension  plans  which  they  own  for  the 
protection  of  their  employees.  There  are 
very  serious  questions  raised  with  respect 
to  this  matter. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  be- 
for  the  committee,  Senator  Cranston,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  asked  the 
president  of  Lockheed  the  following 
question: 

What  would  happen  to  the  pension  rights 
of  Lockheed  employees  laid  off  In  the  course 
of  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Haughton  indicated  that  he  was 
not  quite  sure  that  those  who  were  en- 
titled to  retire  could  retire,  but  subse- 
quently both  Senator  Brock,  in  behalf 
of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Haughton 
agreed  that  if  the  employees  of  Lockheed 
were  laid  off  without  having  attained  10 
years  of  service,  these  employees  would 
'lose  all  rights  and  all  benefits."  See  hear, 
ings,  part  I,  June  7-16,  1971,  at  pages 
282-283. 

When  I  testified  before  the  committee 
on  this  matter,  both  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  questioned  me  on 
this  subject.  Both  asked  whether  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  protect  the  pension 
rights  of  employees  at  Lockheed,  partic- 
ularly If  there  were  a  serious  employment 
retrenchment  following  the  receipt  of  an 
emergency  loan  guarantee. 

As  I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  to  regulate 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  on  which  we 
are  about  to  open  hearings  before  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
next  week,  I  thought  that  sometliing 
could  be  done  about  this  situation,  and  so 
my  staff  and  I  came  up  with  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  I  had  referred 
to  the  committee  for  its  consideration. 
When  the  bill  was  reported,  it  did  not 
contain  the  amendment.  That  is  not 
necessarily  anyone's  fault;  they  had  a 
tough  enough  time  without  U.  But  I  think 
we  are  still  confronted  by  the  question  of 
pensions. 

THE  AFTECT  OF  RETRENCHMENT  ON  PENSION 
RIGHT 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  a  company  in 
financial  distress  which  needs  or  obtains 
additional  financing  may  subsequently 
retrench  in  its  employment  policies  in 
order  to  reduce  operating  costs. 

For  example,  in  the  Penn  Central  case, 
the  trustees  gave  notice  to  the  union  that 
they  would  reduce  crew  sizes  to  make  the 
company  financially  more  viable  and,  of 
course,  that  would  result  In  the  release 
frc»n  work  and  laying  off— the  firing. 


really — of  msmy  employees.  The  question 
is.  May  they  be  laid  cA  imder  such  clr- 
cimistances.  if  we  pass  this  bill,  without 
qualifying  for  pension  rights  under  their 
pensl<m  plan,  and  thereby  lose  the  years 
of  pension  credits  that  have  been  built 
up  on  their  behalf?  In  that  way  the  em- 
ployees would  not  only  be  out  of  a  Job  but 
out  of  a  pension  as  well.  We  have  had 
many,  many  complaints  of  cases  where 
exactly  this  ht^pened. 

The  Interesting  thing,  and  it  is  rather 
ironic.  Is  that  if  the  same  company  went 
bankrupt  and  terminated  its  pension 
plan,  under  the  procedures  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  each  employee  would 
immediately  get  some  vested  interest  in 
that  pension  f  imd,  regardless  of  his  years 
of  service. 

It  seemed  to  me  and  to  my  staff  that 
the  employees  should  be  treated  the  same 
way  where  in  effect  the  termination  of 
the  plan  were  prevented  by  the  Inter- 
cession of  a  government  guarantee.  This 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  happens  in 
many  cases. 

I  ask  imanimous  coasent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  published  in 
the  Harvard  Law  Review,  written  by 
Prof.  Merton  Bernstein,  which  details 
case  after  case  where  employees  unsuc- 
cessfully brought  suit  to  obtain  a  Judicial 
declaration  that  their  pension  plan  was 
terminated  in  oixler  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  their  pension  credits.  Strange  as  it 
seems,  these  employees  would  have  been 
better  off  if  their  company  had  gone 
bankrupt  and  terminated  the  pension 
plan.  Then,  at  least,  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  some  share  of  the  pen- 
sion fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  March  1963 1 
Employee    Pension    Rights    When    Plai«t8 
Shut  Down:  Problems  and  Some  Proposals 
( By      Merton      Bernstein — Lecturer-in-Law, 
Yale  University.  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1943; 
L.L.B.,   Columbia,    1948.   This   article   is   a 
major  portion  of  a  chapter  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  author's  The  Failure  of  Private 
Pension  Plans,  to  be  published  by  the  Free 
Press  of  Olencoe.  The  entire  study  was  made 
possible   by   a   grant   from  the   Walter  E. 
Meyer  Research  Institute  of  Law.  Techni- 
cal actuarial  work  for  the  project  was  done 
by  Abraham  Nleasen,  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Actuaries.) 

FOREWORD 

As  technological  improvement  and  shifts  In 
population  alter  the  economic  structure  of 
our  society,  there  has  emerged  a  growing 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  industrial  work- 
er who  is  displaced  by  this  process.  Mr. 
Bernstein  addresses  himself  to  one  partic- 
ular aspect  of  this  problem:  how  to  protect 
the  pension  expectations  of  employees  who 
are  separated  as  a  result  of  plant  shutdowns, 
mergers  and  consolidations.  After  having  de- 
monstrated that  employer  pension  contribu- 
tions are  a  form  of  compensation,  be  con- 
cludes tbat  the  courts  should  grant  relief 
on  a  theory  of  unjust  enrichment  to  em- 
ployees separated  in  a  mass  shutdown,  and 
that  such  a  remedy  would  be  consonant  with 
the  actuarial  assumptions  uncierlying  pension 
plans. 

When  plants  shut  doviTi  many  employees 
lose  not  only  their  Jobs  but  .<»Uo  their  pen- 
sion rights.  Under  present  co-irt  doctrines, 
accumulated  pension  credits  c.'.n  be  lost  even 
when  the  separated  employees  are  wltbln  a 
few  months  of  qualifying  for  retirement. 
Where  the  unit  shutdown  is  part  of  the  de- 


mise of  the  owning  company,  the  accompany- 
ing termination  >  of  the  pension  plan  results 
In  the  vesting  of  all  accumulated  pension 
credits  In  those  still  employed  when  termi- 
nation occurs.  When  the  owning  company 
and  its  plan  continue  In  existence,  however, 
the  unit  shutdown  is  not  treated  as  effecting 
termination  of  the  plan,  and  vesting  of  all 
credits  does  not  take  place.  In  the  absence 
of  full  and  literal  compliance  with  the  age 
and  service  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
plan  itself,  employees  may  find  their  pen- 
sion expectations  frxistrated  by  a  plant  shut- 
down. 

Most  private  gro\ip  pension  plans  are  based 
upon  employment  with  a  single  employer. 
Between  eighteen  to  nineteen  million  em- 
ployers are  under  such  plans.*  Only  years  of 
employment  with  that  one  employer  count 
toward  benefits  under  each  plan.  Retirement 
benefits  are  available  only  to  employees  who 
reach  retirement  age  while  still  employed  by 
that  employer,  and  then  only  If  they  have 
accumulated  the  specified  yean  of  service  in 
that  one  company,  frequently  ten,  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  years.  Sepeu-ation  from  the  em- 
ployer with  a  plan  prior  to  reaching  normal 
retirement  age  (usually  sixty-five)  or  early 
retirement  age  (typically  sixty,  with  the  same 
or  greater  iMigtb  of  service  required  to 
qualify  for  benefits)  obviously  prevents  meet- 
ing the  age  prerequisite  for  benefit  eliglbUity. 
An  Indeterminate  but  substantial  number  of 
plans  covering  significant  groups  of  em- 
ployees also  provide  "vested  rlgh.t8"  to  bene- 
fits to  employees  separated  before  normal 
or  early  retirement  age  who  meet  specified 
length-of-service  conditions.*  As  the  cases  to 
be  discussed  show,  It  often  happens  that  even 
where  vesting  is  provided  few  of  those  sepa- 
rated have  the  service  and  attalned-age  to 
qualify.  Annuity  plans  prescribe  that  plan 
termination  will  result  In  the  vesting  of 
rights  to  benefits  in  accordance  with  credited 
service.'  Trusteed  plans  are  required  to  pro- 
vide by  Treasury  ruling.'  But  these  plans  fre- 
quently do  not  specify  what  occurrences  con- 
stitute termination.  Or  they  may  cover  some 
of  the  posslbUltles  but  not  deal  campre- 
benstvely  with  other  contingencies. 

Uniformly  the  courts  have  declined  to  hold 
that  a  plan  has  In  fact  terminated  before 
It  terminates  either  In  accordance  with  its 
specific  terms  or  by  the  employer's  declara- 
tion, even  where  large  segments  of  a  com- 
pany's operations  are  discontinued  and  sub- 
stantial groups  of  employees  are  separated. 
As  a  result,  the  pension  credits  of  large  num- 
bers of  ex-employees  are  rendered  value- 
less. 

I.  what  the  cottbts  do 

The  litigated  cases  fall  Into  three  catego- 
ries. In  the  first  group,  of  which  Gorr  v.  Con- 
solidated Foods  Corp.'  Is  illustrative,  em- 
ployees sought  a  Judicial  declaration  that  an 
annuity  plan  was  terminated  before  their 
separation  from  employment  so  as  to  pre- 
cipitate the  vesting  of  their  accumulated 
pension  credits.  The  Griggs  Company  has  sold 
Its  remaining  operations  to  defendant  Con- 
solidated in  May  1953  when  680  employees 
were  on  the  payroll.  Substantial  layoffs  be- 
gan two  months  after  the  sale,  so  that  two 
and  a  half  years  later  there  were  only  sev- 
enty-five of  Griggs'  former  employees  still 
employed  by  Consolidated,  forty-two  of  them 
participants  in  the  plan.  The  appellate  court 
refused  to  hold  that  the  plan  had  terminated 
because  the  acquiring  company  had  con- 
tinued the  plan  ( for  former  Griggs  employees 
only)  and  the  employment  of  a  number  of 
the  predecessor's  employees,  and  because 
none  of  the  conditions  specified  In  the  plan 
for  termlnatlMi  had  occurred.'  The  court 
stressed  that  the  plan  detailed  several  con- 
ditions upon  which  termination  would  occur 
but  did  not  Include  the  mass  unemployment 
accompanying  a  merger  or  a  department 
shutdown  or  curtailment.  It  also  reasoned 
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that  the  indiuloa  of  a  "ten"-year  vevtlnc 
provision ■  mMtnt  tliat  v«ctlng  was  not  In- 
MQded  for  aax  aeparated  employee  who  had 
leas  aemce. 

"In  no  event.  howeTer,"  aald  the  court, 
"would  the  employer  receive  back  any  oon- 
trlbutions  made  by  it  under  the  plan."  Con- 
iribuUooB  made  on  behalf  of  the  former 
employee  "muat  ...  be  applied  toward 
the  purchase  of  annuities  for  (other)  «m< 
ployees  (whose  employment  was  contlhued)." 
Thus,  the  court  concluded,  "The  real  parties 
la  Interest  are  the  continuing  employees  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  terminated  employees 
on  the  other."  • 

The  court's  reasoning  ^eems  quite  un- 
realistic." The  consequence  of  continuing  the 
plan  and  denylnf  benefits  to  the  separated 
employees  was  the  transfer  of  all  the  con- 
tributions already  made  for  them  to  the 
employer's  account  to  defray  the  premiums 
the  employer  was  obligated  to  pay  toward 
the  annuities  for  employees  continued  In 
sM^ce  ("returns  applied"')."  Thus  the  re- 
sult was  to  continue  the  plan  for  the  re- 
maining employees,  who  stili  had  to  satisfy 
the  retirement  or  vesting  provisions  before 
they  would  receive  any  benefits,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  successor  employer  of  very  substan- 
tial future  payments  for  the  continuing 
plan.u 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  de- 
claring that  the  plan  had  terminated?  The 
separated  employees  would  have  received 
vested  rights  to  the  paid-up  units  of  annuity; 
so  also  would  the  employees  who  continued 
at  work.  So  far  the  continuing  employees 
would  have  loat  nothing.  The  futiu-e  credits 
for  employees  continuing  under  the  plan 
would  have  been  lost,  but  meanlngfiUly  only 
by  those  who  would  eventually  qualify  for 
a  benefit.  But  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the 
contlniUng  employees  and  their  bargaining 
agent  would  have  obtained  a  new  plan  (or 
some  full  or  partial  equivalent  in  wages  or 
other  benefits)  so  that  the  loes  of  future 
credits  toward  annuities  might  have  been 
offset  or  negated.  The  employer  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  contributions  made  by  its 
predecessor  as  part  of  Its  past  wage  bill. 
Hence,  the  "loss"  would  have  been  the  denial 
of  a  windfall  reuse  of  the  premium  payments 
already  made  as  compensation  for  employees. 

In  BaUey  w.  Bocktoell  Spring  A  Axle  Co.," 
ex-employees  formerly  under  an  annuity 
plan  sought  a  declaration  that  the  closing 
of  the  employer's  plant,  comprising  one  di- 
vision out  of  seventeen,  constituted  a  termi- 
nation of  the  plan  as  to  employees  of  that 
plant,  although  the  other  sixteen  plants 
continued  in  operation  and  the  plan  con< 
tlnued  in  effect  for  employees  In  them.  Un- 
der the  plan  discontinuance  of  contribu- 
tions would  terminate  it.  But  dlacontlniumce 
was  held  to  mean  nonpayment  of  contribu- 
tions for  aU  employees.  A  reading  of  the  plan 
shows  this  Interpretation  to  be  quite  reason- 
able. The  court  did  not  discuss  whether  the 
separated  employees'  complete  loss  of  pen- 
sion benefiu  was  a  frustration  of  the  plan, 
but  did  emphaalee  that  neither  of  the  two 
specific  conditions  of  plan  termination  had 
occurred."  As  a  result  of  forfelturee  due  to 
separation  of  120  employees,  the  employer 
received  credits  of  •25fi,000  to  apply  against 
future  premiums." 

I^  *  second  group  of  cases,  employees 
sought  a  declaraUon  that  a  trusteed  plan 
had  terminated,  at  least  as  to  them,  and, 
further,  that  in  order  to  prevent  defeat  of 
the  plan's  purpose,  equity  should  declare  all 
service  credlU  vested.  In  George  v.  Haber,'* 
the  Kalaer-Fraa«'  Company's  major  plant 
was  shut  down  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  11.000  employees  were  separated.  Some 
1.100  former  employees  sought  a  declaration 
that  the  plan  was  thereby  terminated,  but 
the  court  refused  it.  Because  some  450  em- 
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ployees  remained  at  work  and  the  plan  had 
not  been  declared  at  an  end  by  company  or 
union,  the  court  felt  that  the  ptirpoeee  of 
the  plan  sUll  could  be  fulfilled.  Yet  It  had 
before  it  an  affldavlt  of  the  plan  actuary 
that  all  of  the  existing  and  potential  claims 
of  then  current  employees  would  require  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  fund  on  hand.'' 
There  were  no  foreseeable  claims  to  the  un- 
committed remaining  amounts.  Indeed,  not 
much  later,  all  employment  ceased.  Yet  the 
plan  was  never  declared  terminated  by  the 
union  or  company  which  established  it.  They 
amended  the  plan  to  provide  benefits  for 
already  separated  employees  whose  service, 
including  credit  for  layoff  time,  was  at  least 
five  years." 

In  Schneider  v.  McKesson  <t  Robbins, 
Inc.."  the  closed  unit  was  but  one  of  several 
dozen  and  employed  only  172  employees,  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  several  thousand 
employed  by  the  company.  Only  a  few  of 
the  172  employees  transferred  to  other  com- 
pany Jobs,  and  the  remainder,  many  with 
substantial  service  and  a  few  close  to  re- 
tirement age.  were  separated  without  any 
pension  benefits.  Here,  too,  the  employees 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  claim  that  the 
plan  had  terminated  partially  as  to  them, 
for  there  was  no  specific  provision  In  the 
plan  to  support  their  claims,  and  the  plan 
and  the  bulk  of  the  company's  employment 
continued.  The  court  was  Impressed  by  the 
"voluntary"  nature  of  the  plan,  for  the  em- 
ployer retained  full  power  to  terminate,  re- 
duce contributions  and  benefits,  and  amend 
it  In  any  fashion. 

In  the  third  group  of  cases,  plaintiffs,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  plan  would  not  be  ju- 
dicially terminated  before  their  separation, 
sought  to  establish  that  they  were  entitled 
to  be  considered  employees  despite  the  em- 
ployer's notice  of  discharge.  In  Local  2040, 
Int'l  Ass'n  of  Machinists  v.  Servel,  Inc.,'*  a 
large  plant,  one  of  several  operated  by  Servel. 
was  shut  down  and  all  of  Its  employees  dU- 
charged  prior  to  lU  sale.  The  trusteed  plan, 
which  also  covered  the  other  company  plants, 
continued  in  operation.  The  plaintiffs,  who 
would  have  achieved  eligibility  for  benefits 
during  the  life  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  argued  that  they  should  be 
deemed  laid  off.  They  also  contended,  un- 
successfuUy.  that  they  had  not  been  dis- 
charged for  "Just  cause."  The  court  did  not 
accord  them  employee  status; »  hence  they 
were  disabled  from  attaining  retirement  age 
while  still  employed  by  Servel  as  required  by 
the  provisions  of  the  plan.  The  reasoning 
and  result  seem  unusually  harsh  and  formal- 
istic.  The  plaintiffs  had  In  their  favor  con- 
tract language  granting  them  seniority 
status  for  recall  purposes  lasting  up  to  two 
years,  depending  upon  length  of  service.  Had 
the  court  declared  that  this  put  them  in  the 
category  of  employees  on  layoff  rather  than 
discharged  they  would  have  qualified  for 
benefits  within  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
The  court,  without  regard  to  the  hardship 
Imposed  and  the  absence  of  other  purposes 
to  be  served  by  declaring  them  not  to  be 
In  layoff  status,  held  that  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  discharge  them  for  economic 
reasons  took  precedence  over  their  claim  to 
seniority  status  which  otherwise  seemed  sup- 
ported by  the  agreement.'* 

In  only  one  case  have  separated  employees 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  judicial  declaration 
that  a  discontinuance  and  sale  of  one  com- 
pany division  effected  pension  plan  termina- 
tion as  to  them,  thereby  bringing  Into  play 
the  termination-vesting  provisions  of  the 
plan  Itself.*  The  plan  and  an  associated 
profit-sharing  plan  covered  the  employer's 
two  divisions,  which  were  held  to  be  separate 
and  distinct  despite  some  elements  in  com- 
mon. About  an  equal  number  of  salaried 
penonnel  from  each  division  participated  la 
tha  plans;  when  the  one  division  was  sold 
and  dlsocmtlnued.  almost  all  of  Its  plan  par- 
tldpaau    were    separated    without    vaated 
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rt^ts.  The  retirement  plan  had  no  vesting 
provision  and  the  jjrofit -sharing  plan  had 
been  in  operation  too  briefly  to  enable 
achievement  of  the  five-year  service  required 
for  vesting  tmder  it.  The  substantial  and 
significant  change  la  the  employer  and  the 
large-scale  separation  of  employees — fifty  per 
cent  of  aU  employees,  only  seven  of  whom 
were  under  the  plan— caused  the  court  to 
say  that  the  plan  was  "discontinued"  for 
that  division.^ 

In  most  of  the  cases  just  discussed,  large 
groups  of  employees  lost  substantial  pen- 
sion credits;  for  them  the  purposes  of  the 
plans  were  frustrated.  In  essence,  the  couru 
refused  to  vary  or  add  to  the  terms  of  plans 
to  imply  termination  or  to  accord  rights  not 
afflrmatlvely  conferred  by  the  plana  them- 
selves. At  least  In  some  InsUnces.  the  em- 
ployees' losses  resulted  In  monetary  returns 
to  the  employer  which  were  so  large  that  they 
exceeded  what  could  have  been  expected  from 
normal  turnover.  These  cases  thus  raise  the 
question  whether  there  are  more  appropriate 
legal  bases  for  distributing  the  pension  bur- 
dens of  shutdowns  and  like  occiurenoes:  and 
more  particularly,  whether  there  U  a  method 
of  salvaging  some  pension  values  for  sep- 
arated employees  which  will  not  Impose  sub- 
stantial and  unexpected  burdens  upon  em- 
ployers. 

n.   PENSION   PLAN  coNxaiBtrrioNs   VIEWED  as 

LABOK  COSTS  AND  COMPENSATION 

In  the  early  days  of  retirement  programs. 
It  was  common  for  the  employer  merely  to 
have  a  "practice  "  of  paying  benefits  to  super- 
annuated employees  or  to  have  an  unfunded 
"plan"  which  was  expressly  terminable  at 
the  wiU  of  the  employer,  and  the  benefits 
of  which  were  entirely  within  the  discretion 
of  the  employer.  The  courts  characterized 
such  pensions  as  glfU  and  gratuities  and  em- 
ployees had  no  enforceable  rights  to  them 
even  after  retirement.  However,  these  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  gave  way  to  plans  with 
funding,  fixed  benefits,  and  the  legal  sUtus 
of  oontraots."^  It  remains  for  the  courts  to 
recognize  in  pension  cases  that  plan  contri- 
butions are  a  kind  of  compensation. 

Unions  and  employers  often  are  quite  spe- 
cific in  equating  employer  pension  plan 
contributions  with  employee  wage  compensa- 
tion. Unions  demand  increases  of  X  cents 
per  hour  In  money  wages  and  Y  cents  per 
hour  in  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan  contributions."  Employers  respond  with 
counteroffers  in  precisely  the  same  terms. »^ 
Factfinding  boards  report  the  bargaining  pro- 
FKDsals  of  both  In  the  same  fashion."  The 
bargaining  of  the  large  unions  and  large  em- 
ployers is  most  explicit  on  this  point  because 
both  sides  have  the  technical  assistance  to 
translate  fringe  costs,  including  pension  plan 
contributions  Into  costs  per  hour.  This 
"translation"  la  necessary  because  many 
plans,  such  as  those  In  the  steel  and  auto- 
mobile industry,  are  expressed  In  terms  of 
benefit  scales  and  the  costs  must  be  derived 
actuarially. 

Of  course,  smaller  employers  and  unions 
are  less  well  equipped  to  translate  pension 
benefit  schedules  into  cost-per-hour-per-em- 
ployee.  But  although  they  must  do  the  job 
only  approximately  or  even  leave  the  job 
of  translation  undone,  the  understanding 
Is  that  pension  plan  costs  are  part  of  the 
wage  bill  which  are  given  and  taken  In  lieu 
of  direct  cash  wages  or  other  items  of  com- 
pensation. 

The  basic  purposes  of  nonbargained  plans 
are  the  same  as  those  of  bargained  plans.  As 
far  as  employees  are  concerned  the  purposes 
of  plans  are  to  provide  Income  when  age 
forces  retirement  trotn  employment.  This 
fundamental  purpose  Is  the  reason  for  fav- 
orable tax  treatment  and  other  protective 
legislation.  Not  Infrequently  nonunlonlzed 
employers  are  "following"  the  patterns  set 
by  the  unionized  sector  as  a  means  of  com- 
peting for  employees,  or  discouraging  and 
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forestalling  unionization.^  Many  companies 
provide  plans  for  their  nonunlonlzed  em- 
ployees patterned  after  plans  bargained  for 
their  organized  units.  While  bargained  plans 
probably  cover  somewhat  less  than  half  the 
employees  under  plans,  bargaining  has  been 
a  major  force  In  building  pressures  for  plans 
and  shaping  their  characteristics.  Thus,  as  a 
general  proposition,  nonbargained  plans  seem 
uo  less  a  paxt  of  employee  compensation  than 
bargained  plans.*" 

Since  the  Inland  Steel  case"  the  courts 
and  National  Labor  Relations  Board  have 
held  pension  plans  to  be  "wages"  and,  in  ad- 
dition, "condition) s I  of  employment"  under 
the  Labor-Management  Belations  Act  of  1947 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Wagner  Act.  The 
doctrine  of  Inland  Steel  Is  well  established 
but  the  pension  cases  disctissed  In  this  arti- 
cle do  not  cite  It.  Hence  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  recall  that  Inland  Steel  was  uneqvUvocal 
m  Its  statement  that  a  pension  plan  is  a  part 
of  the  "wages"  about  which  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  required  by  section  8(a)  (5)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.»  Significantly,  the  plan  In 
Inland  Steel  was  promulgated  unilaterally 
by  the  employer  several  years  before  the 
union  sought  to  bargain  about  it.  The  de- 
mand to  bargain  did  not  turn  the  contribu- 
tions and  the  pension  plan  into  "wages"; 
rather,  it  was  the  nature  of  the  inducement 
by  the  company  to  the  employees  and  the 
value  of  the  contributions  and  the  benefits 
to  the  employees  which  made  them 
"wages."**  In  other  words,  not  only  does 
Inland  Steel  stand  for  the  now  well-accepted 
proposition  that  employers  must  bargain 
with  unions  about  pensions,  but  the  case 
equally  stands  for  the  frequently  Ignored 
prc^Kieltion  that  a  non-bargained  plan  and 
the  contributions  to  It  are  part  of  "wages" 
and  part  of  the  consideration  for  services  per- 
formed. 

Recognition  of  employer  contributions  to 
pension  plans  as  a  form  of  employee  com- 
pensation Is  absent  from  the  shutdown  cases 
discussed  In  this  article.  Had  the  courts  tak- 
en notice  of  the  realities  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  complex  of  statutes,  regula- 
tions and  decisions  which  are  based  upon 
the  notion  that  employer  contributions  to 
pension  plans  are  a  form  of  compensation, 
they  might  have  given  consideration  to  a 
theory  of  recovery  based  on  the  principle  of 
restitutlcm. 

ni.    QUASI-CONTEACT   AS   A    TUEOST    OP 
KECOVEET 

A.  The  reatatement'a  formulation 

No  court  has  passed  on  a  clear-cut  allega- 
tion that,  the  contracts  comprising  the  pen- 
sion plans  aside,  there  is  a  right  of  recovery 
on  a  thecvy  of  quasi-contract  for  the  value 
of  that  part  of  the  aeparated  employees' 
services  for  which  the  plan  contributions 
were  to  be  compensation.** 

Section  357  of  the  Restatement  of  Con- 
tracts summarizes  the  rule  as  follows: 

"(I)  Where  the  defendant  falls  or  refuses 
to  perform  his  contract  and  is  Justified 
therein  by  the  plaintiff's  own  breach  of  duty 
or  non-performance  of  a  condition,  but  the 
plaintiff  has  rendered  a  part  performance 
under  the  cotatract  that  is  a  net  benefit  to 
the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  can  get  judg- 
ment .  .  .  for  the  amount  of  such  benefit  in 
excess  of  the  harm  that  be  has  caused  to  the 
defendant  by  his  own  breach,  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding a  ratable  proportion  of  the  agreed 
compensation.  If 

"(a)  the  plaintiff's  breach  or  non-perform- 
ance is  not  wilful  and  deliberate."  *' 

The  doctrine  of  unjust  enrichment  U 
rooted  In  cases  In  which  building-repair  or 
personal -service  contracts  are  partially  per- 
formed but  completion  becomes  Impossible.'* 
Typically  in  the  service  cases,  plaintiff  or 
plaintiff's  decedent  promised  to  care  for  a 
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relative  for  the  remainder  of  the  relative's 
life  but.  after  many  years  of  rendering  care, 
became  unable  to  continue  because  of  ex- 
tended illness  or  death.  Although  the  speci- 
fied condition  of  payment  is  not  fulfilled  and 
there  Is  only  partial  performance,  the  plain- 
tiff can  recover  the  value  of  the  work  actual- 
ly done.*'  If  a  plaintiff  In  default  of  a  prom- 
ised performance  may  recover  for  the  benefit 
he  confers.  It  would  seem  that  an  employee 
who  blamelessly  Is  separated  from  employ- 
ment and  hence  cannot  fulfill  the  age  or 
service  conditions  of  a  plan  should  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  to  the  extent  that  his 
service  has  benefited  an  employer,  who  other- 
wise would  have  both  the  full  benefit  of  the 
employee's  service  and  the  reuse  of  the  pen- 
sion contributions. 

The  contract  conditions  for  normal  retire- 
ment In  a  pension  situation  and  those  of  life 
care  In  the  life-service  cases  are  somewhat 
similar.  Both  sets  of  conditions  call  for  per- 
sontU  service  over  an  extended  i>eriod  and 
both  provide  in  terms  that  the  benefit  will 
be  gained  only  by  service  to  the  end  of  the 
I>eriod  specified.  But,  there  also  are  dif- 
ferences. In  the  life-care  cases,  the  purpose 
of  the  promisor  Is  to  induce  lifelong  service. 
The  purposes  of  the  pension-offering  em- 
ployer are  not  so  single  nor  simple.  Employers 
Institute  plans  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Dtir- 
ing  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  cash 
wage  Increases  were  limited  by  law,  but  rea- 
sonable amounts  contributed  by  employers 
to  pension  plans  were  permitted.  Hence,  em- 
ployers Instituted  pension  plans  as  one  means 
of  holding  and  attracting  employees  in  a 
tight  labor  market.  In  Consolidated  Foods 
Corp.,  the  employer  declared  that  Its  prede- 
cessor Introduced  the  pension  plan  because 
"It  was  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  company, 
in  competing  with  other  businesses,  to  at- 
tract and  retain  desirable  employees,  to  fol- 
low the  then  current  (10541  trend  of  estab- 
lishing a  pension  plan.  ..."**  It  may  be  of 
more  them  passing  Interest  that  the  plans  at 
issue  in  Rockwell  Spring  and  McKesson  & 
Robbins  also  were  begun  during  World  War 
II.  The  major  benefit  the  employers  expected 
to  derive  from  those  plans  came  to  them 
during  the  early  years  of  the  plan. 

The  incentive  to  compete  with  other  em- 
ployers can  and  does  operate  in  more  normal 
times.  Some  employers  adopt  plans  because, 
among  other  things,  they  believe  It  appro- 
priate and  fair  to  provide  long-term  employ- 
ees with  Income  when  their  earning  power 
is  diminished  or  past.  Some  employers  be- 
lieve that  pension  benefits  conditioned  upon 
long  service  up  to  retirement  age  provide 
an  incentive  for  employees  to  remain  with 
that  employer.  They  seek  to  reduce  turnover 
costs  and  obtain  the  benefits  of  employee 
experience.  Often  such  conditions  are  pen- 
sion cost-control  devices.  Many  employers 
adopt  plans  because  they  are  under  union 
pressure  to  do  so,  and  yet  others  adopt  plans 
to  combat  or  forestall  union  organization. 
And  yet  another  major  reason  for  plans  is 
that  they  enable  employers  to  remove  em- 
ployees with  declining  efficiency  (real  or 
fancied)  from  the  payroll  where  such  action 
would  be  Impossible,  or  at  least  unconscion- 
able. If  the  employee  were  cast  off  with  no 
private  source  of  Income.  Obviously,  in  such 
Instances  the  plan  Is  designed  not  as  an 
Inducement  to  long  service  but  as  an  anti- 
dote for  overly  long  service.  It  Is  for  any  or 
some  combination  of  these  reasons  that  em- 
ployers agree  to  union  demands  for  plans  or 
Install  them  unilaterally.  In  sum,  age  and 
service  conditions  often  are  not  designed  to 
encourage  long  service;  the  benefit-eligibility 
conditions  usually  are  present,  primarily  or 
In  part,  to  provide  limits  upon  plan  cost.  If 
there  can  be  recovery  for  partial  performance 
in  the  life-care  cases  where  full  satisfaction 
of  the  Ufe-servlce  condition  was  the  primary 
desire  at  the  defendant,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  pension  situation  where  inducement 


of  long  service  often  Is  not  the  employer's 
motive  recovery  on  the  basts  of  quantum 
meruit  is  even  more  justifiable. 

When  a  mass  discharge  takes  place  due  to 
changes  in  the  employer's  structure,  perform- 
ance of  the  years-of-servlce  condition  is  of 
no  interest  or  value  to  the  employer.  Except 
where  there  Is  a  contract  for  a  definite  term, 
and  such  contracts  are  rare  among  rank- 
and-file  employees,  the  employer  is  generally 
free  to  dispense  with  unneeded  employees. 
When  the  employer  exercises  that  right, 
whether  from  adverse  necessity  or  for  eco- 
nomic advantage.  It  prevents  the  fulfillment 
of  the  condition.  That  Ls  Its  prerogative.  But 
it  does  not  seem  sensible  or  fair  to  say  that 
nonperformance  of  the  age  or  service  condi- 
tions by  the  employee  extinguishes  all  of  his 
rights  and  credits  under  the  plan  when  It  Is 
the  employer  who  prevents  performance  be- 
cause It  no  longer  wants  the  fulfillment  of 
these  conditions.  The  Restatement  rule  in 
favor  of  quanttun  meruit  recovery  applies 
where  the  defendant  had  wanted  at  could 
receive  performance  at  the  time  of  breach. 
If  the  defaulting  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  can 
recover.  It  makes  even  more  sense  for  a 
blameless  plaintiff  to  recover  despite  his 
nonperformance  of  the  condition  where  the 
condition  has  become  meaningless  and  un- 
wanted i>y  the  employer. 

Section  468(1)  of  the  Restatement  of 
Contracts  seems  to  state  the  last  hurdle  pre- 
sented by  contract  conditions  to  a  qiumtum 
meruit  recovery : 

"Except  where  a  contract  clearly  provides 
otherwise,  a  party  thereto  who  has  rendered 
part  performance  for  which  there  is  no  de- 
fined return  performance  fixed  by  the  con- 
tract, and  who  is  discharged  from  the  duty 
of  further  performance  by  Impossibility  of 
rendnlng  it,  can  get  Judgment  of  the  value 
of  the  past  performance  rendered."  ** 

Wllliston  deals  with  the  problem  of  nonful- 
fillment of  conditions  with  these  Inquiries: 

"Did  the  plaintiff  take  the  risk  of  the  Im- 
pvosslbility  which  has  occurred?  Is  the  con- 
tract to  be  construed  as  providing  not  only 
that  the  plaintiff  should  receive  pay  for  his 
performance  on  certain  contingencies,  but 
that  exc^t  on  those  contingencies  he  should 
receive  no  pay?"  •• 

WUliston  gives  these  answers: 

"In  the  United  States  the  right  of  recovery 
Is  general,  whether  the  contract  is  for  the 
sede  of  goods  or  land,  or  the  rendering  ot 
services,  unless  a  contrary  Intentlou  clearly 
appears.  .  .  .  (Yjet  the  mere  fact  that  there 
is  stated  In  the  contract  a  condition  on  which 
payment  shall  be  made,  and  that  the  con- 
dition (Is  unfulfilled]  ...  is  usually  not 
enough  to  preclude  recovery."  " 

Pertinent  to  a  determination  of  whether 
such  an  intention  was  clearly  manifested  by 
the  parties  are  two  considerations: 

"First,  and  most  Important,  did  the  de- 
fendant receive  the  benefit  of  the  perform- 
ance as  it  progressed?  .  .  .  |I]f  the  benefit  is 
received  as  it  progresses,  as  In  ordinary  con- 
tracts of  service  .  .  .  the  implication  is  strong 
that  the  provisions  of  the  contract  in  terms 
making  payment  Conditional  on  an  event 
which  has  become  impossible,  were  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  situation  which  has 
arisen."  " 

Secondly,  but  less  important,  are  the  per- 
formance and  promise  equivalent?  If  the 
plaintiff  did  assume  the  risk  of  losing  all  for 
nonperformance  of  the  condition,  WUliston 
says,  he  would  have  sought  more  than  the 
fair  value  of  the  service  as  the  reward  tat 
full  performance.** 

So,  the  first  inquiry  is  whether  the  benefit 
of  the  performance  is  received  as  it  pro- 
gresses. As  WlUlstou  points  out,  the  benefit 
is  normally  so  received  In  contracts  of  service. 
The  arrangement  of  which  bargained  pension 
plans  are  a  part  woiild  seem  not  to  be  differ- 
ent. Th*  employer's  pension  oontrtbutlon  is 
traded  for  wages  or  some  other  econcsnic 
benefit  which  is  enjoyed  on  a  current  or 
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•hort-tenn  bMi«.  In  addition,  th«  employtr 
charges  Ita  contribution   to  current  opera- 
tion*." Of  course,  tbe  value  of  any  employee's 
service  varies  at  different  periods  of  employ- 
ment. Many  of  tbe  benefits  believed  to  be 
derived  from  plans  are  not  subject  to  ac- 
curate, or  Indeed  any  relUble.  measurement 
At  least,  that  has  been  the  experience  to  date 
In  attempts  to  measure  the  Influence  of  pen- 
sion plans   upon  employee  loyalty  and  ad- 
herence to  tbe  employer^  It  certainly  cannot 
be  said  that  the  last  years  of  service  before 
retirement  age  are  necessarUy  the  most  valu- 
able to  the  employer:  Indeed,  many  employ- 
ers Insist  upon  mandatory  retirement  even 
at  age  suty-flve  because  they  believe  older 
employees    are    less    valuable    and    become 
progressively  less  useful.  A  reasonable  con- 
clusion Is  that  In  most  situations  the  benefits 
of  pension  plans  are  received  by  employers 
during  the  whole  period  of  employment  and 
that.  In  effect,  the  employee  and  his  union 
representaUve  regard  contributions  as  a  form 
of  current  compensation,   albeit   to   be  en- 
Joyed  at  a  later  time.  Hence,  plan  benefits  are 
popuUrly  and  technically  designated  as  de- 
ferred oompensatlon. 

WlUlston's  second  test  Is:  are  the  perform- 
ance and  promise  of  about  equal  value  or  ar« 
they  so  disproportionate  that  the  transacUon 
Is  like  a  bet?  If  they  are  equivalent  It  Is 
Inferable  that  full  performance  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  parties  as  the  sine  qua  non 
for  recompense.  Prom  tbe  employer's  point 
°£j^'  *"  °'  ^^^  employees'  services  in  the 
aggregate  are  roughly  valued  as  the  total  of 
the  casb  wages  and  fringe  beneflu  they  have 
been  able  to  exact.  When  plans  are  bargained, 
there  U  nothing  to  suggest  that  unions  regard 
or  treat  them  as  involving  wages. 

It  may  be  argued  that  employees  know 
that  fuUUlment  of  the  age  and  length  of 
service  condtttoos  of  a  plan  is  subject  to 
ft^istratlon  not  only  by  their  voluntary 
reslgnaUons  or  discharge  for  cause,  but  by 
layoff  and  separation  In  the  normal  course 
of  business.  The  extent  to  which  the  expec- 
Utlon  of  such  usual  occurrences  may  be 
«le«n«d  to  encompass  wholesale  Job  lose 
accompanying  mergers  and  plant  and  unit 
shutdowns  may  be  illuminated  by  some  In- 
stances of  practice  In  such  circumstances  and 
a  review  of  the  actuarial  assumptions  about 
employee  separation  upon  which  plans  are 
based. 

B.  Acttuuial  contiderationa 
A  paper  by  an  eminent  actuary,  Dorrance 
Bronson.  preeenU  situations  In  which  plant 
and  unit  shutdowns  cotild  be  treated  as 
"partial  terminaUons"  for  which  separated 
employees  would  receive  vested  benefits- 
The  commente  upon  It  by  other  actiiarles 
report  actual  examples."  It  was  Bronson's 
experience  that  plans  generally  are  sUent 
as  to  these  posslbUitles.  But  his  analysis  of 
various  methods  of  according  benefits  to 
sq>arat0d  employees  in  such  situations  sug- 
gest* that  their  claims  have  a  strong  measure 
of  equity  and  are  actuaruiy  manageable  •• 

Bronson  states  that  the  separations  at- 
tendant upon  plant  and  unit  shutdown  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  mass  separa- 
tion is  merely  "a  sudden  high  rate  of  ter- 
mination of  employment  ...  (or  something) 
more  fundamental.""  In  choosing  between 
these  eharaeterlaatlons.  he  says,  the  compet- 
ing interests  are  beneflu  for  separated  em- 
ployees and  "the  employer's  subsequent 
pension  cost."  "  It  is  implicit  In  these  com- 
ments that  one  can  Judge  what  is  fair  to  the 
employees.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  make 
explicit  the  criteria  for  making  the  Judg- 
mant.  Perhaps  a  rough  test  could  be:  are  the 
r— aonable  tuniofver  asaumptloaa  undertylns 
th«  pten  milMtantlaUy  toww  than  the  a«^uia 

emploTar  la  oaeveetaAy  noapturlng  funds 

T*!"*^*'^!!^^^  ■*•"■***  without  baneflta. 
It   U  appvopriafte   tlien  to  consider   the 
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actuarial  aspects  of  mtm  separations.  Em- 
ployee   turnover  is  a  baale  vartabie  about 
which  assumptions  are  made  In  estimating 
pension  plan  oasts  and  expectwt  UabUlties. 
But  are  separations  due  to  plant  and  unit 
shutdowns,   mergers   and  sales   included   in 
such  assumptions,  and  If  so.  to  what  extent? 
Actuarial    estimates    for    nonannulty    plans 
contemplate  that  some  employees  will  quit 
be  discharged  for  cause,  die  or  be  separated 
for  economic  reasons  before  achieving  ellgi- 
biUty.  A  rate  of  separation  is  assumed  for 
each  age  group.  The  rate  is  a  composite  one 
for  all  causes  and  is  not  computed  from  rates 
for   each   cause   of  separation.   Based   upon 
these  assumed  rates,  the  actuary  derives  the 
number  of  employees  who  can  be  expected 
to  achieve  beneflts  and  how  many  in  each 
year  after  the  plan  U  In  operation.  Prom 
this  he  computes  the  estimated  cost  of  any 
specified    benefit    level.    When    the    cost   is 
ascertained,  the  actuary  assumes  a  rate  of 
Interest   which    the  fund   would   earn    and 
thereby    derives    the    rate    of   contributions 
needed  to  finance  the  plan.  These  computa- 
tions enable  an  employer  to  esUmate  its  plan 
costs.   Indeed,  benefit  rates  are  determined 
only  after  their  estimated  cost  is  computed 
While  premium  costs  of  annuity  plans  are 
not  based  upon  any  "discount"  for  ttimover, 
most  employers  under  such  plans  have  gen- 
eral or  even  fairly  specific  expecUtlona  as  to 
how  turnover  will  affect  their  net  plan  costs, 
for  when  employees  are  separated  without 
vested    rights,    the    employer    contributions 
plus  earnings  are  applied  against   the  em- 
ployer's future  premium  llabUlty.  Naturally 
some    estimates    of    these    "gains    from    re- 
turns" are  made. 

The  rates  of  turnover  In  the  service  table 
employed  In  the  actuarial  compuUtlons  for 
a  plan  are  supposed  to  average  out  the  pe- 
riods  of  high   and   low   turnover  over  the 
several  decades  during  which  It  Is  assumed 
the  plan  will  operate.  Periodic  adjustments 
in  deposit  administration  and  trusteed  plan 
assumptions  are  made  to  reflect  actual  ex- 
perience. When  turnover  Is  somewhat  heav- 
ier  than   expected,   conditions  may   be  re- 
duced   If   those   already    made    are   deemed 
sufficient    to    substitute    for    later    Intended 
contributions.  If  turnover  Is  lighter  than  an- 
ticipated, contributions  may  be  Increased." 
In  effect.  Insured  plans  work  out  In  essen- 
tially the  same  way.  Actuarial  computations 
for  a  pension  plan  assume  continuation  of 
the  enterprise,  at  least  until   the  last  re- 
tirement   of    present    employees.    Actuaries 
and  plan  consultants  make  no  explicit  as- 
sumptions as  to  expected  or  possible  plant 
or  unit  shutdowns."  Turnover  rates  are  based 
upon  large  poptilations,  so  that  the  effects 
of  plant  and  unit  shutdowns  are  averaged 
among  the  entire  employee  population  and 
reflected  in  the  Uble  by  very  small  incre- 
ments for  any  given  group.  As  a  result.  In 
many,  probably  most,  sltuaUons  in  which 
shutdowns  of  relatively  large  imits  occur 
the  resulting  turnover  will  be  higher  than 
the  rate  assumed."  Where  this  difference  is 
palpable,  it  seems  reasonable   to   conclude 
that  the  employer  did  not  count  upon  re- 
duced plan  costs  due  to  the  shutdown  and 
that  similarly  the  employees  did  not  assume 
the  risk  of  plant  and  unit  shutdowns. 

The  courts,  however,  read  plan  provisions 
which  expUcltly  negate  employee  rlghU  in 
the  plan  or  fund  prior  to  full  satisfaction 
of  the  conditions  of  eligibility  as  indications 
that  the  employees  did  assume  all  the  risk 
of  nonconformance  with  those  conditions 
Provisions  of  this  sort  are  more  or  less  stand- 
ard la  plans,  whether  Insured  or  trustMd- 
sometlmes  they  are  side  by  side  or  actually 
joined  with  declarations  to  the  general  ef- 
fect that  no  employee  has  any  'Ylght  UUe 
or  Interest"  in  any  contributions  or  any  part 
of  the  plan;  broader  clauses  declare  that  the 
eraployeea  have  no  interest  la  the  fund  and 
no  right  of  action  against  It  But  It  Is  open 
to  quesuon  whether  upon  otherwise  proper 
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allegations  employees  could  not  obtain  an 
acoounttng  in  the  face  of  such  a  provision  If 
there  were  indications  of  Impropriety,  courts 
probably  would  ignore  the  supposed  limita- 
tion. The  purposes  of  such  provisions  are- 
te keep  the  plan  from  becoming  embroiled 
in  garnishment  proceedings  and  lawsuits-  '-* 
to  protect  the  employee  from  using  his  n- 
ttrement  income  in  advance  of  retirement: 
and  to  preclude  claims  by  employees  who 
quit  or  are  Involuntarily  separated  before 
achieving  ellgiblUty.  But  this  is  not  to  sav 
that  they  were  Intended  to  be  applied  in 
extraordinary  situations  of  mass  separations 
As  such  a  time  Uteral  enforcement  of  the 
ytsry  same  provisions  might  be  palpably  un- 
fair and  defeat  rather  than  foster  plan  pur- 
poses. *^ 

Courts  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain the  purpose  of  these  provisions  and  in- 
terpret them  In  accordance  with  those  pur- 
poMt,  which  Often  are  more  Umlted  than 
the  words  intimate.  Many  trades  and  call- 
ings have  their  specialized  terminology  and 
usages  which  the  cotvts  will  honor  if  they 
earn  what  they  are.  The  language  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  and  frinM 
benefit  plans  is  often  ^jedallzed  in  that 
manner.  What  appears  to  the  outsider  to  be 
a  clause  of  universal  appUcation  will  be 
known  to  practitioners  of  the  mystery  to  be 
for  limited  and  well  understood  purpoMs 

All  that  is  suggested  here  Is  that  these 
Jtfovisions.  as  wim  the  eligibility  provisions 
themselves,  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  actual 
intent,  which  may  require  parol  evidence." 
All  of  these  provisions  should  be  assessed  In 
the  Ught  Of  the  whole  transacUon  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  parties  to  discover  whether 
they  do  represent  a  clearly  expre«Md  pur- 
pose of  the  parties  to  place  the  full  risk  of 
ImposslblUty  of  performance  upon  Uie  em- 
ployee who  has  partially  performed  and  is 
denied  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  do  so 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  employer  runs 
the  risk  of  low  turnover  and  consequenUy 
hlgher-than-expected     pension     costs,     and 
therefore   should    be    given    the    benefit    of 
hlgher-than-expected    turnover   and   conse- 
quent lower-than-expected  pension  coat.  But 
in   most  circumstances  the  higher  pension 
CMts  of  low  turnover  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  subatanUal  savings  of  the  con- 
siderable   costs    which    turnover    involves— 
costs  of  separating  employees,  recruiting  and 
training   replacements,   and   the   lower   effi- 
ciency of  unseasoned  workers.  Even  If  there 
is  no  causal  relationship  between  the  plan 
and  low  turnover,  the  employer's  aggregate 
Ubor  costs  generally  are  lower  when  turn- 
over is  low  even  If  the  plan  cost  Is  greater 
Moreover,  m  the  unlikely  evwnt  that  total 
costs  exceeded  those  expected,  tiie  employer 
Is  in  a  position  to  limit  his  losses  by  unilat- 
eral action  or  by  subsequent  bargaining 

It  also  might  be  objected  that  quantum 
meruit  recoveries  for  employees  separated  In 
shutdowns  and  mergers  would  enable  any 
separated  employee  to  sue  successfully  for 
that  part  of  his  compensation  purportedly 
consisting  of  the  value  of  his  earned  pension 
credito.  Such  a  broad  appUcation  would  in- 
crease the  cosU  of  plans  beyond  those  con- 
templated and  would  make  plans  for  units 
with  heavy  normal  turnover  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive or  at  least  unattractive.  The  shM-t 
and  simple  answer  to  this  objection  Is  that 
unjust   enrichment    does    not    result   when 
individuals  or  small  groups  of  employees  are 
separated,    because   gains   from   such  turn- 
over are  reasonably  contemplated  and  em- 
ployees do  assume  the  risk  of  losing  pension 
credits  because  of  such  common  separations. 
In    stun,    although    employees    may    be 
chargeable  with  the  risks  of  turnover  which 
they  and  the  employer  could  reasonably  an- 
ticipate.  It  seenu   unreasonable   to  expect 
them  to  bear  the  full  risk  of  turnover  where 
it  exceeds  actual  or  reaaonable  eipectatlona. 
the  very  expectations  upon  which  the  em- 
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ployer  baaaa  Ita  funding.  The  general  mlea 
gov«rnlng  quantum  meruit  oall  for  a  clear 
demonstratloa  thst  Xb»  liak  which  prevent* 
full  perfonmuioe  was  aaaumed  by  the  pUln- 
tiff.  There  U  no  reaaon  for  applying  a  more 
onerous  rula  to  •mployees  under  pension 
plans.  The  abaence  of  a  declaration  in  the 
plan  expreaalng  tbe  amumpUon  of  that  risk, 
under  the  rules  stated,  indicates  that  the 
risk  was  not  assumed  by  the  plaintiff  who 
has  performed  partially.  The  employer  re- 
ceives the  benefits  of  the  employees'  services 
each  day  they  are  rendered  and  this  too  ne- 
gates the  assumption  of  the  risk  of  shut- 
down by  employees.  If  employees  lose  their 
pension  expectations  to  a  degree  not  con- 
templated by  them,  by  the  plan  or  by  the 
employer,  and  if  tlie  employer  benefited  by 
their  partial  performance,  recapturing  con- 
tributions or  premium  payments  beyond  Its 
reasonable  expectations.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  say  that  the  employer  is  unjustiy  en- 
riched. 

C.  Contideratioiu  if»  regard  to  bargained  and 
nonbmrgained  plana 

The  plans  In  UcKetaon  A  Roblyins,  Contoli- 
dttted  rood*  Corp.,  and  Rockvell  Spring  were 
not  bargained.  In  each  Instance  satisfaction 
of  the  apeclfled  conditions  of  eligibility  were 
held  to  be  the  aole  basis  for  beneflts.  It  does 
not  seem  appropriate  to  limit  the  employees' 
rights  to  contract  terms  which  In  fact  they 
did  not  negotiate.  Nor  is  It  fitting  to  give 
broad  interpretation  and  wide  applicability 
to  powers  employers  unilaterally  reserve  to 
themselves.  Tet  in  Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 
the  court  felt  the  employees  were  parties  to 
the  agreement,  making  it  a  tripartite  con- 
tract. In  McKeston  A  Jtobbins  and  Bocktoell 
Spring  no  auch  employee  action  was  called  for 
as  the  plans  were  noncontributory.  In  any 
of  these  altuations,  what  alternatives  do  em- 
ployees rwUlstically  have?  They  either  take 
the  plan  with  all  the  protections  the  employer 
may  put  in  for  itself,  or  leave  it  and  lose  the 
entire  benefit  of  the  plan.  That  is  not  much 
of  a  choice.  But  the  courts  have  consistently 
found  that  the  language  of  the  plan  is  the 
controlling  consideration  in  ascertaining  em- 
ployee rights,  as  If  the  plan  were  a  contract 
whose  terms  were  decided  upon  by  equal  deal- 
ing at  arm's  length.  In  fact,  no  such  dealings 
occur.  There  Is  palpable  inequality  of  knowl- 
edge and  competence." 

It  seems  unrealistic  and  archaic  to  hold 
that  employees  are  precluded  from  a  contract 
recovery  by  details  of  a  plan  which  they  did 
not  bargain,  did  not  knowingly  accept,  and 
which  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
passively.  Extending  such  a  literal  approach 
to  cases  In  which  the  unjust  enrichment 
doctrine  Is  Invoked  would  be  even  less  Justi- 
fiable. 

Does  It  toUaw  that  under  a  bargained  plan 
employees  should  be  hMd  to  Its  exact  terms 
even  when  there  Is  "mass"  severance?  What 
treatment  is  to  be  accorded  a  nonlMrgalned 
plan  where  a  union  subsequently  represents 
the  employees  but  does  nothing  or  Is  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  attempts  to  obtain  changes? 

Where  a  plan  Is  bargained.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  look  at  the  assxunptlons  upon 
which  the  bargain  was  based.  The  purpose  of 
such  scrutiny  is  not  to  see  whether  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  plan  can  be  modified,  but 
to  see  whether  the  plan  assumptions  pre- 
clude a  noncontractual  recovery  on  the  basis 
of  unjust  enrichment. 

A  few  quesUoos  may  suggest  the  appro- 
priate lines  of  Inquiry:  Did  the  parties  dis- 
cuss the  assumptions  for  the  plan,  especially 
those  for  turnover?  If  so,  what  kinds  of  turn- 
over were  discussed?  The  absence  of  plant 
and  unit  shutdowns  in  the  past  might  indi- 
cate that  shutdowns  were  not  anticipated  by 
the  parties.  If  there  had  been  any.  was  there 
any  evidence  of  how  the  parties  meant  to 
deal  with  soch  sltaatlons?  What  did  the 
actuaries  assume?  And  to  what  extent  were 
assiimptlons  known  and  considered  by  tbe 


parties?  Of  course,  the  evidence  ml^t  be 
skimpy.  One  would  suppose  that  tbe  plain- 
tiff-employees would  have  the  burden  of 
proving  unjust  enrichment  and  of  negating 
any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  plan 
contrary  to  the  rights  asserted.  If  tbe  gains 
to  the  employer  from  separation  seem  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  what  it  planned  for 
in  the  way  of  turnover,  courts,  especially 
Juries,  might  require  little  proof  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  agreement. 

But  the  Inquiry  need  not  end  with  con- 
sideration of  this  one  element,  for  pensions 
are  only  one  part  of  the  whole  bargain.  It 
should  be  open  to  the  employer  to  show  that 
provisions  of  the  bargaining  agreement  on 
other  subjects,  such  as  severance  pay  or  ex- 
tended supplemental  unemployment  benefits, 
were  designed  to  provide  all  the  compensa- 
tion contemplated  for  separated  employees. 
It  might  show  how  large  expenditures  for 
these  beneflts  more  than  offset  pension  plan 
gains  from  separations:  such  results  may  be 
Indicative  of  the  way  In  which  parties  dealt 
with  the  possibility  of  mass  sep«aations. 

Somewhat  similar  considerations  might 
enter  into  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
b«tfgalnlng  by  a  union  after  establishment 
of  the  plan  anxounted  to  implied  or  knowing 
acceptance  of  Its  condlticois.  As  with  uni- 
lateral plans,  the  intended  effects  of  tiigi- 
bllity  and  other  conditions  should  be  treated 
as  questions  of  fact. 

IV.  TRX  CHOICE  OP  RZMKDtBS 

If  the  case  results  previously  described 
are  unsatisfactory,  should  some  remedy  be 
contrived  by  the  courts,  written  into  plans 
by  the  parties,  provided  In  some  fashion  by 
the  federal  or  state  legislatures,  or  by  tbe 
development  by  some  of  these  parties  and 
agencies  of  new  devices  to  fill  In  the  gapis 
at  bearable  cost? 

The  courts  do  not  seem  vay  promising. 
Judges  can  master  the  actuarial  aspects  of 
plans  but  often  wUl  not  have  the  time  re- 
quired to  become  familiar  with  their  com- 
plexities. Tbe  case-by-case  approach  is  not 
very  useful  to  pension  planners,  who  should 
know  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  outset  of 
the  plan  what  the  potential  liabilities  are. 
Although  other  solutions  to  the  problems 
posed  may  be  more  effective,  the  courts  may 
contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  the  prob- 
lems presented,  especially  as  tbe  other  solu- 
tions are  not  Imminent. 

A.  Can  unftist  enrichment  be  judicially 
ascertained? 

Whether  there  have  In  fact  been  greater 
than  estimated  gains  from  forfeitures  might 
be  dllBcuIt  to  establish  Judicially;  there 
could  be  a  battle  of  actuarial  assumptions 
In  which  Juries  might  be  less  than  precise 
in  finding  the  "facts."  Can  actuarial  science 
guide  courts  and  Jviries  In  resolving  turnover 
Issues?  If  large  divergencies  can  be  Judicially 
determined,  can  actuaries  provide  sufficiently 
precise  information  upon  which  to  compute 
the  amounts  properly  due  employees? 

If  actuarial  techniques  are  adaptable  to 
the  task  of  comparing  assumptions  with  ex- 
perience at  any  given  point  in  time,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  courts  are  quite  competent  to 
apply  the  criteria  provided  by  the  actuaries. 
Courts  perform  other  tasks  that  are  at  least 
as  complicated.  It  Is  yet  another  question 
whether  the  comparison  of  actuarial  ass\imp- 
tlons  and  experience  Is  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  a  Jury  where  the  Issue  is  contested, 
for  it  is  a  common  phenomenon  for  honest 
experts  to  give  conflicting  testimony.  Em- 
ployers and  insurers  may  feel  that  they 
would  get  a  very  rough  brand  of  justice 
rather  than  nice  balancing  of  actuarial  con- 
siderations. But  there  is  a  large  body  cf  law, 
however  Imperfect,  under  which  Judges  may 
I>rotect  defendants  from  juries. 

Actuaries  may  be  dubious  about  the 
adaptability  of  their  methods  as  a  tool  for 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


litigating  whether  a  given  set  of  employee 
separations  during  a  brief  period  was  at  a 
rate  demonstrably  hl^er  than  that  of  the 
plan's  assumptions.  One  problem  Is  that  as- 
sumptions are  subject  to  modification  by  ex- 
perience under  the  plan.  Thus,  a  question 
for  resolution  is  what  set  ot  assumptions 
would  provide  the  appropriate  measure: 
those  made  when  the  plan  was  established 
or  those  adopted  during  Its  existence?  The 
answer  is  not  readily  apparent.  =■ 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  formulating  a 
rule,  the  disparity  between  the  turnover  rea- 
sonably associated  with  a  plan  and  what  ac- 
tually occurs  may  be  so  readily  apparent  that 
a  determination  is  not  really  difficult.  Por  ex- 
ample, in  George  v.  Haber,"  the  principal 
plant  shut  down  and  over  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  ocxnpany's  employees  were  sepa- 
rated within  the  first  foxu-  years  of  tbe  pUn. 
Obviously  that  percentage  of  sq>aratl<ms  in 
so  brief  a  period  exceeded  anticipated  turn- 
over. The  Servel "  case,  where  a  plant  which 
had  employed  2,500  employees  shut  down, 
wotild  similarly  seem  to  be  a  case  where  sepa- 
rations exceeded  any  prior  reasonable  estl- 
mato  of  turnover.  McKesson  A  Bobbins  a'  ap- 
pears to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale — 
the  shutdown  of  one  smaU  Installation  out 
of  dosens.  Involving  the  separation,  albeit  in 
one  year,  of  only  1.6  per  cent  of  all  participat- 
ing employees.  Th*  number  and  peroentage 
are  so  small  as  to  make  It  dubious  that  one 
could  measure  whether  that  turnover  ex- 
ceeded the  expected. 

Perhaps  the  basic  reason  for  doubting  tbe 
propriety  of  comparing  actuarial  assump- 
tions with  experience  to  determine  liability 
to  separated  employees  is  that  tbe  under- 
lying purpose  of  actuarial  methods — guid- 
ance for  req>onslble  financing — may  be  re- 
garded as  very  substantially  different  from 
determining  tbe  legal  llabUltiee  asstimed  by 
the  employer.  And  even  If  liability  In  general 
could  be  ascertained  by  employing  actuarial 
methods,  perhaps  the  range  of  reasonable 
assessments  of  any  given  occurrence  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  preclude  a  reliable  measure 
of  tbe  precise  amount  due  to  the  separated 
employees.  Moreover,  the  original  assump- 
tions might  be  challenged  as  insufficiently 
conservative.  Is  the  reasonableness  of  the 
original  assumption  an  appropriate  subject 
for  court  Inquiry?  It  would  seem  difficult  to 
open  It  to  meaningful  Inquiry,  yet  Impossible 
to  close  it  entirely.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  showing  of  unreasonableness  would  have 
to  be  quite  clear  and  beyond  serious  dispute. 
It  may  be  that  the  division  of  the  experts, 
however  reasonable,  invites  a  lees-than- 
expert  court  determination.  But  is  less-than- 
expert  adjudication  worse  than  leaving  the 
parties  wherever  tbe  disrupted  relationship 
chances  to  deposit  them?  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  pomt  of  despair  where  we  believe 
fate  to  be  so  superior  to  reasaa. 

Employers  and  actuaries  can  decide  and 
have  decided  that  some  plant  and  unit  shut- 
downs and  merger  sltuaUons  should  be 
treated  as  partial  terminations  so  that  sepa- 
rated en4>loyees  receive  rights  to  benefits. 
They  should  be  able  to  make  ejqillclt  some  of 
their  standards  to  guide  courts  In  making 
similar  decisions.  Whether  and  how  these 
Jobs  are  to  be  done  cannot  be  settied  by  one 
opinion  or  a  majority  vote  on  a  question- 
naire. The  problems  require  ventilation  and 
widespread  consideration  by  tbe  actuaries, 
those  whose  economic  Interests  are  affected, 
the  lawyers  who  deal  with  problems  of  evi- 
dence and  procedure  and,  finally,  or  perhaps 
even  Initially,  by  the  courts,  since  otherwise 
the  others  might  not  get  to  It. 

If  the  courts  find  merit  in  the  proposition 
that  mass  terminations  palpably  in  excess  of 
reasonably  expected  turnover  result  in  un- 
just enrichment  of  employers  and  a  for- 
feiture for  employees,  they  well  may  conclude 
that  they  are  q\ilte  competent  to  assess 
factual  situations  imderlying  such  a  deter- 
mination. 
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B.  The  mtaaurt  of  rOlef 
Tbe  determination  that  unjust  enrich- 
ment wo\iId  r«8ult  Unifies  some  messure- 
ment  of  the  difference  between  proper  and 
improper  recompense.  But  the  ascertain- 
ment  that  such  a  difference  exists  does  not 
mean  that  the  difference  has  been  measured 
as  yet  with  any  acciuacy.  Perhaps  the  re- 
covery wlU  be  held  to  be  the  dlfferenee  be- 
tween assumed  and  actual  cost.  Or  the  meas- 
ure may  become  tbe  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  employees'  services  to  the  em- 
ployer and  what  they  were  paid.  The  courts 
can.  and  frequently  do,  ascertain  the  value  of 
services  in  cases  Involvbig  quantum  meruit 
counts.  Tbe  measure  may  be  what  other  sim- 
ilarly situated  employees  were  paid.  This  in- 
volves estimates  of  the  value  of  fringe  bene- 
fits, as  to  which  opinions  will  differ.  It  will 
be  open  to  argument  whether  the  proper 
recovery  Is  the  equivalent  of  tbe  contribu- 
tion (a  dubious  propoattton)  or  the  dis- 
counted value  of  the  coverage  to  tbe  em- 
ployee. This  kind  of  complex  issue  should  be 
left  to  resolution  after  thorough  canvassing 
by  experts — hopefully  before  litigation.  In 
all  likelihood,  the  various  measures  would 
reach  approximately  the  sama  results.  In  any 
event,  aa  sactlon  357  of  the  Restatement  of 
Contract*  Indioataa,  the  contract  price  sets 
the  uppar  limit  at  recovery. 

Usoally  a  qoantum  meriat  recovery  con. 
ststs  of  a  money  judgment.  If  translated  into 
vested  deferred  pension  benefits  It  would  be 
even  more  worthwhile.  If  the  individual 
amounta  are  small,  as  they  well  might  be, 
annuity  contracts  woiild  not  be  very  practi- 
cal. A  clearing  house  arrangement**  woiild 
make  it  easier  to  translate  their  money 
judgments  into  future  pension  benefits — 
which  is  what  the  plan  was  for  to  begin  with. 

C.  Foaaible  tide  effects  of  vnjust  enrichment 
afyproach 

Of  course,  possibility  of  recovery  in  such 
situations  on  a  quantum  meruit  basis  might 
affect  turnover  assumptions.  To  minimize 
their  liability  upon  a  plant  or  unit  closing, 
employers  might  instruct  their  actuaries  to 
assume  a  high  rate  of  turnover  because  of 
the  possibility  of  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions. This  would  have  the  additional  un- 
fortunate effect  of  producing  a  lower  esti- 
mated cost  and  lower  contributions.  Other 
considerations,  however.  Including  tbe  em- 
ployers' desire  to  have  a  sound,  properly  fi- 
nanced plan,  may  weQ  minimize  such  an 
effect. 

If  courts  begin  to  award  restitution  to  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  unjtist  enrichment, 
can  It  not  be  expected  that  employers  will 
explicitly  provide  in  plans  that  upon  plant 
and  unit  shutdowns  there  will  be  no  bene- 
fits. Perhaps  so,  although  If  they  do  some 
of  the  expected  advantages,  vls-4-vls  unions 
and  other  employers  would  be  cancelled  out. 
And  if  they  do  so,  courts  should  at  the  least 
require  that  the  employees  be  made  fully 
aware  that  the  plan  contains  such  a  provi- 
sion.'' In  nonbargalned  plans,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  canvassed,  the  courts  might  well 
question  the  fairness  of  such  provisions. 
Conceivably  some  courts  might  decline  to 
enforce  them. 

If  plant  and  unit  shutdowns  rtre  deemed 
by  the  courts,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
plan  provision  on  the  subject,  to  give  em- 
ployees a  right  to  some  or  all  of  the  plan 
contributions  up  to  the  value  of  their  serv- 
ices, a  union  Is  In  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion to  refuse  to  change  the  plan  to  in- 
clude an  explicit  provision  on  the  subject  un- 
less it  gets  something  of  value  in  exchange, 
such  as  a  general  vesting  proviaion  or  a  vest- 
ing provlaton  covering  such  occurrences.  For 
this  reason,  employers  might  prefer  to  risk 
liability  In  the  event  of  a  plant  or  unit  shut- 
down rather  than  incur  the  greater  risk  of 
precipitating  a  demand  for  liberal  vesting 
provisions.  Indeed,  an  employer  who  de- 
mands a  plan  provision  negating  liability 


to  employees  in  shutdown  sttnattons  win  run 
the  risk  of  counterproposala  for  ittwiting  iti 
right  to  relocate,  for  sevefmnoa  pay,  for  tnms- 
fer  rights  and  other  protective  derloss  wbleb 
equal  or  exceed  the  costs  of  vesting  in  maaa 
separations. 

In  sum,  there  la  no  certainty  that  em- 
ployers will  adopt  or  seek  plan  provisions  de- 
claring their  freedom  from  liability  to  em- 
ployees separated  in  mergers  and  plant  and 
unit  shutdowns. 

D.  Posaitle  contract  prorisions  governing 
unusually  large  separations 

Plan  provlaions  to  give  vested  rights  upon 
such  occurrences  clearly  are  rather  desirable 
for  employees.  They  could  be  quite  expen- 
sive; but  upper  limits  on  UabiUty  can  be  set 
by  agreement,  as  they  are  in  supplementary 
unemployment  benefit  plans.  Of  course,  the 
limit  may  render  some  valid  claims  unen- 
forceable; but  that  would  seem  preferable  to 
no  recovery  at  all.  Whether  some  limit  may 
be  developed  which  would  be  demonstrably 
fair  for  nonbargalned  plans  remains  to  bs 
seen. 

It  would  seem  thoroughly  desirable  for  the 
parties  to  provide  specifically  in  plans  for 
the  treatment  to  be  accorded  employees  sep- 
arated in  unusually  large  numbers  because 
of  plant  and  uuit  shutdowns  or  mergers. 
Such  arrangements,  so  long  as  they  deal  fair- 
ly with  the  differing  interests  of  employer 
and  employees,  would  be  far  preferable  to 
court-imposed  ad  hoc  determinations.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  separated  employees, 
they  would  receive  some  recompense  for  their 
lost  pension  credits  without  tbe  delay,  ex- 
pense and  uncertainty  of  litigation,  and  they 
might  more  readily  receive  It  in  a  form  trans- 
latable into  potential  pension  benefits  with 
th^  advantages  of  group  coverage.  An  agree- 
ment could  provide  with  specificity  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  separated  employees 
would  be  recompensed  so  as  to  cover  what 
under  court-developed  rules  would  be  mar- 
ginal and  dubious  situations. 

From  the  employer's  point  of  view.  It  Is 
preferable  to  have  participated  In  the  formu- 
lation of  what  benefits  are  to  be  payable  and 
under  what  conditions,  than  to  have  both 
imposed  by  court  or  Jury.  In  the  absence  of 
potential  liability,  however,  there  is  no  direct 
economic  Incentive  for  the  employer  to  ac- 
cede to  provisions  for  benefits  In  mass  sepa- 
raUons  other  than  the  motives  which  lead 
employers  to  Install  and  improve  plans,  es- 
pecially those  with  vesting.  The  fact  that 
such  provisions  are  not  uncommon  mAana 
that  plan  protection  may  be  extended  open- 
bandedly  to  shutdowns  when  such  occur- 
rences come  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  haeard. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  remaining, 
generally  longer-service,  employees,  plan  pro- 
visions might  better  protect  their  Interests 
than  an  ad  hoc  court  determination.  As  with 
vesting  in  general,  where  an  enterprise's  for- 
tunes are  declining,  vesting  for  those  sep- 
arated in  a'  unit  shutdown  may  favor  the 
separated  employees  over  those  retained  if 
the  fund  would  not  be  equal  to  all  claims 
were  plan  termination  to  follow.  This  may  be 
particularly  so  in  tbe  early  years,  when  a 
plan  Is  Immature  and  service  credits  for 
the  m(H«  senior  employees  are  only  p«u:- 
tlally  funded.  Under  an  agreement,  benefits 
for  separated  employees  might  vary  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  funding.  Or  provi- 
sion might  be  made  for  meeting  the  liability 
to  separated  employees  over  a  period  of  time. 
In  this  way  a  larger  fund  would  be  retained 
giving  greater  protection  to  the  remaining 
employees  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  pay- 
ments for  separated  employees  would  bs  met 
from  fund  earnings. 

Employers  might  be  apprehensive  about 
the  Interpretation  of  such  plan  provisions  by 
a  Jury,  or  even  a  Judge,  who  co\ild  not  be 
expected  to  apply  actuarial  concepts  with  the 
rellablUty  of  experts.  The  solution  to  that 
problem — and  Indeed  the  similar  difficulty 


with  a  noncontractual  recoveiy — sssms  rela- 
tively simple:  provide  for  arbitration  In 
which  one  or  several  experts  oonvetsant  with 
the  actuarial  structure  of  {Aans  participate. 

If  plans  spedfled  wteat  is  to  be  regarded  as 
termination,  union,  en4>loyees  and  employer 
would  know  where  they  stand.  And  if  "termi- 
nation" occurred,  separated  employees  would 
have  something  to  show  for  having  been 
under  the  plan,  employers  would  have  man- 
ageable liability,  and  remaining  employees 
would  have  their  interests  protected  as  well. 
In  effect,  there  would  be  a  special,  limited 
form  of  vesting.  This  might  conceivably  have 
length-of-servlce  conditions  or  priorities; 
but  to  perform  their  intended  function,  such 
conditions  would  have  to  be  less  stringent 
than  present  vesting  provisions  generally  are. 

Until  something  better  comes  along,  some 
amelioration  of  the  separated  employees' 
plight  by  courts  and  plan  provisions  is  desir- 
able. But  for  a  broad  solution  to  vrtxat  may 
well  be  a  growing  problem,  some  new  not- 
too-costly  device  may  be  preferable.  If  a  new 
pension  institution  oould  be  fashioned  un- 
der which  en4>loyeea  could  obtain  credit  for 
all  or  almost  all  of  their  employment  by 
practically  any  employer,  the  cost  for  each 
umt  of  service  to  any  one  employer  could  be 
reduced  very  substantially  below  what  it  Is 
now.  The  cost  of  giving  what  amounts  to  full 
vesting  after  brief  service  might  be  reduced 
to  the  point  at  which  many  or  almost  all  em- 
ployers would  be  willing  to  accord  pension 
credits  to  most  separated  employees.  Includ- 
ing those  who  lose  their  Jobs  in  umt  shut- 
downs or  transfers." 

If  Improving  technology,  shifts  in  popula- 
tion, changes  In  the  age  profile  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  defense  accelerations  and  cut- 
backs scramble  Industry  and  commerce  more 
and  more  vigorously  and  thoroughly,  as 
seems  possible,  the  problem  of  separations 
due  to  shutdowns,  mergers  and  transfers 
could  become  formidable  for  would-be  pen- 
sioners. It  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the 
present  pattern  of  single  employer  pension 
plans  will  afford  adequate  security  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  employees  who  could  be  af- 
fected. And  it  Is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the 
courts  presently  are  sufficiently  solicitous  for 
the  Interests  of  employees  when  their  pen- 
sion expectations  are  put  in  Jeopardy  by 
plant  and  unit  shutdowns. 

I"OOTKOTK8 

>  In  its  broadest  signification  "termination" 
means  the  ending  of  the  plan.  One  form  is  tbe 
achievement  of  the  plan's  purpose  by  retire- 
ment of  tbe  last  eligible  employee.  As  used 
most  often  here,  "termination"  means  tbe 
ending  of  the  plan  before  that  point,  often 
substantially  before  the  fulfillment  of  the 
plan. 

°  An  estimated  21.8  million  employees,  ex- 
cluding retirees,  were  imder  plans  in  1960. 
Skolnik,  Employee-Benefit  Plans,  1954-60,  36 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.  S,  7  (No.  4.  1062).  Multiem- 
ployer plans  accounted  for  approximately  3.3 
million  employees;  under  such  plans  employ- 
ment by  any  participating  employer  results 
in  plan  credits.  UNrrxs  Statxs  Dkp't  or  Lasok. 
Molti-Kmploteb  Px:Nsioir  Plans  Unddi  Col- 
lective BAacAiNiHG,  Spsxng  1960,  at  1  (B.L.S. 
Bull.  No.  1328,  1983).  EllgibUlty  conditions 
for  retirement  benefits  under  multiemployer 
plans  often  are  more  exacting  than  for  single 
employer  plans:  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
of  covered  service,  not  necessarily  continuous. 
Is  a  common  requirement.  UNrrxD  States 
DepT  of  liAaoa,  Dickst  op  Onx-Hundbxo  Sk- 

LECTED  PXNalOM  PLANS  UNOKS  COUXCTIVE  BAS- 

CAtNiNO,  Speino  1961,  at  14,  16,  00.  66,  68, 
76  (BX.8.  Bull.  No.  1307.  1962). 

■The  length-of-aerrloe  requirement  may 
vary  from  ten  to  flfteen  or  more  years  of 
unbroken  employment,  and  Is  frequently 
coupled  with  an  age  requlransnt,  typically 
forty  or  forty-fli«.  Vesting  Involves  only  the 
employer's  contributions.  A  minority  of  plans 
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are  "contributory,"  ix.,  both  the  employee 
and  employer  oontrtbxrte.  Almost  univer- 
sally, n^en  an  employee  vinder  a  contributory 
plan  la  separated  without  a  vested  right  to 
some  or  all  of  the  employer's  contributions, 
the  employee's  own  contribution  is  returned 
to  him,  visually  with  interest.  "Vesting"  usu- 
ally entitles  the  qualifying  employee  to  bene- 
fits when  (but  only  when)  he  reaches  retire- 
ment age;  t^e  amount  of  tbe  benefit 
usually  is  computed  according  to  his  serv- 
ice credits.  If  the  vesting  is  "full"  (the  most 
usual  form),  the  employee  gets  the  full  ben- 
efit of  his  service,  and  hence  the  full  benefit 
of  the  employer's  contribution.  If  the  vesting 
is  "graded,"  his  benefit  is  some  percentage  of 
a  full  benefit.  Some  plans  condition  vesting 
upon  involuntary  separation  or  other  speci- 
fied causes. 

«  "Group  annuities  of  the  conventional  de- 
ferred annuity  type  covered  2.5  million  per- 
sons at  the  close  of  1959,  or  48 ':r  of  all  persons 
covered  by  insured  plans."  1060  Lite  Instjs- 
ANCE  Fact  Book  35.  Insvired  plans  of  all  types 
accounted  for  about  one  quarter  of  the  em- 
ployees under  private  pension  plans  in  1960. 

'Rev.  BiU.  61-167,  pt.  5(c)  (3),  1961-2  Cum. 
Bull.  67,  87.  Eligibility  requirements,  such  as 
retiring  In  the  employ  of  the  en^loyer  and 
age  and  service  requirements  of  a  plan's  vest- 
ing provision,  need  not  be  met — the  fact  of 
termination  removes  those  conditions. 

•  253  Minn.  375,  91  N.W.2d  772  ( 1958) . 

'  The  contract  provided  three  bases  for  ter- 
mination: (1)  on  default  of  contributions  by 
the  employer;  (2)  at  the  election  of  the  com- 
pany (this  was  not  a  bargained  plan);  and 
(3)  at  the  election  of  tbe  insurer  whenever 
the  participants  were  fewer  than  fifty  or  less 
than  75%  of  those  eligible.  253  Minn,  at  383- 
84,  19  N.W.3d  at  777-78.  Although  the  niun- 
ber  ai  partlclpante  had  fallen  to  forty-two, 
the  Insurer  had  not  chosen  to  terminate. 
253  Minn,  at  379,  91  N.W.2d  at  775. 

*The  "ten  years"  required  were  ten  years 
of  service  under  the  plan,  participation  in 
which  required  five  years  of  service  and  at- 
tainment of  age  thirty-five.  So  an  employee 
needed  fifteen  years  of  service  and  could  be 
no  younger  than  forty-five  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  a  vested  right.  None  of  the  plaintiffs 
met  the  vesting  requirements;  through  the 
life  ot  the  plan  up  to  the  time  of  litigation, 
four  mpioyees  had  qualified  for  vesting.  Let- 
ter From  Plan  Insurer  to  Author,  July  28, 
1960. 

•  253  Minn,  at  886, 91  N.W.2d  at  778-79. 

"Another  commentator,  however,  seem- 
ingly agrees  with  the  court's  analysis.  See 
Aason,  Iaoal  Status  op  Employee  BENEFrr 
Rights  Undes  Pxivate  Pension  Plans  70-72 
(1961). 

u  "Returns  applied"  are  those  sums  (plus 
Interest)  the  employer  had  in  the  past  con- 
tributed on  behalf  of  employees  separated 
without  benefits,  which  are  t^pUed  to  de- 
fray the  employer's  liability  for  premium  pay- 
ments. 

**The  discharge  between  1963  (the  year  of 
acquisition)  and  1955  of  85%  of  the  former 
Griggs  employees  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  the  value  of  paid-up  annuities  piirchased 
on  behalf  of  the  separated  employees  to  the 
premium  account  of  Consolidated  as  follows: 


Total 

piyniwKs 

due  from 

Net  amount 

Employaa 

«roploy«r 

Returns 

due  Irom 

Year 

toiAsarer 

applied 

mnployor 

1951.. 

$23, 499.  OS 

JI17,I85.54 

J9.197.89 

M07, 987.65 

1952.. 

23. 830. 20 

106,  338.  54 

2,641.31 

103, 697. 83 

1953.. 

22.504.90 

123.975.16 

53. 131. 74 

70, 843. 42 

1954.. 

11,785.40 

45.697.98 

46.247.78 

(549.80) 

1955.. 

5,868.90 

23.698.49 

19,579.31 

4, 119. 18 

In  addition,  there  were  unapplied  credita. 
In  sum,  the  successor  company  obtained 
about  $170,000  in  premium  credits  as  a  re- 
sult  of   the  cancMatlon  of   the  separated 


employees'   annuity   credits.    Derived    from 
Record,  pp.  151-53,  Exhibit  F. 

uia  Ulsc.  ad.  175  N.YJB.ad  104  (Sup.  Ct. 
1958). 

"  In  addition  to  tbe  causes  of  action  based 
upon  a  termination  theory,  the  coxirt  also  re- 
jected one  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
employer  prevented  the  employees  from 
meeting  the  length-of-servlce  conditions  of 
the  plan. 

"File  Affidavit  of  Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 
Exhibit  B.  Some  of  the  plaintiffs  were  written 
a  few  months  of  achieving  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice, the  minimum  for  a  vested  benefit,  but 
none  actually  qualified. 

>*343  Mich.  218,  72  N.W.2d  121  (1955);  see 
Amended  Bill  of  Complaint,  Settled  Record 
on  Appeal,  p.  6. 

"  Affidavit  of  Plan  Actuary,  Settled  Record 
on  Appeal,  pp.  20-21. 

«*Iietter  From  Plan  Actuary,  Murray  Lati- 
mer, to  Author.  October  30, 1961. 

>»  254  P.2d  827  (3d  Cir.  1958) . 

"268  F.  2d  692  (7th  Cir.),  cert,  denied,  361 
U.S.  884  (1959). 

"See  KarcE  v.  Luther  Mfg.  Co..  338  Mass. 
313,  155  N.E.2d  441  (1959).  In  Karcz  the  em- 
ployer had  shut  down  the  mill  at  which 
plaintiffs  had  been  employed  only  a  few 
weeks  before  they  would  have  reached  re- 
tirement age.  They  too  failed  in  their  argu- 
ments that  they  had  been  discharged  with- 
out cause.  9  Records  &  Briefs  for  Vol.  338 
Mass.  Reports  13-14. 

"At  least  two  arbitrators  have  reached 
different  results  in  plant-cloeing  cases.  See 
A.  D.  JuUiard  &  Co..  22  Lab.  Arb.  266  (1954); 
Premier  Worsted  Mill,  13  Lab.  Arb.  804 
(1949);  Hudson  Mohair  Co.,  11  Lab.  Arb.  42 
(1948).  The  same  arbitrator  served  In  the 
latter  two  cases.  A  similar  situation,  with 
one  Important  variation,  occurred  in  Alex- 
ander Smith.  Inc.,  24  Lab.  Arb.  166  (1955). 
There  the  plant  was  shut  down  and  the 
grievants  were  admittedly  on  laycrff.  All  sev- 
enty-six employees  had  at  least  twenty  yean 
of  service  but  were  not  yet  age  sixty,  as  re- 
quired for  retirement  under  the  plan.  They 
would  have  reached  age  sixty  during  the  pen- 
sion agreement's  term  within  a  few  months 
after  being  laid  off.  However,  they  failed  to 
establish  eligibility  because  they  were  not 
"employees"  when  they  reached  the  requisite 
age.  "Employee"  as  defined  In  the  plan  re- 
quired the  current  receipt  of  compensation. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  reason  for  the 
provision,  the  arbitrator  denied  all  benefits 
under  a  literal  reading  of  tbe  plan  language. 

**  Femekes  v.  CMP  Industries,  Inc.,  IS  App. 
Div.  2d  128,  222  N.T.S.2d  582  (1961). 

"The  cotirt  cited  Longhtne  v.  Bllson,  159 
Misc.  Ill,  287  N.T.  Supp.  281  (Sup.  Ct.  1936). 
There  a  welfare  plan  to  which  the  employees 
contributed  covered  some  400  employees  in 
three  cori>orations  under  conunon  owner- 
ship. In  1935,  one  of  the  companies  closed 
it«  plant  and  discharged  all  126  employees; 
the  corporation  and  plan  continued  in  op- 
eration. The  court  declined  to  declare  the 
plan  terminated  but  held  that  the  provi- 
sion calling  for  forfeiture  of  all  plan  rights 
upon  separation  from  employment  did  not 
contemplate  mass  separations  and  hence  was 
inapplicable  to  the  plaintiffs.  Longhine  and 
Femekes  may  be  related  In  spirit,  but  their 
legal  theories  are  different.  McKessom  A 
Robbins  and  Rockwell  Spring  were  distin- 
guished, apparently  on  the  ground  that  in 
each  the  shutdowns  involved  only  one  of 
several  divisions  and  smaller  percentages  of 
employees. 

=  See,  e.g.,  Cocnment,  Consideration  for  the 
Employer's  Promise  of  a  Voluntary  Perision 
Plan,  23  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  96  (1966);  Com- 
ment. iTisulating  Pension  Benefits  From 
Creditors,  3  Stan.  L.  Rev.  270  (1951).  Under 
the  bilateral  or  tripartite  theory,  the  express 
terms  of  the  plan  are  deemed  agreed  to  by 
the  employee  and  binding  upon  him.  Under 
the  unilateral  theory,  the  contract  does  not 
come  into  force  until  the  employee  "accepts" 


by  full  performance  of  the  age  and/or  service 
condltlozts. 

>  See.  e.g..  Steel  Industry.  33  Lab.  Arb.  236. 
243.245-46  (1959). 

"  See  Somen  &  Schwarta.  Pension  and  Wel- 
fare Plans:  Gratuities  or  Compensation?,  4 
IND.  &  Lab.  Rxv.  77,  83  (1950). 

»  See  Basic  Steel  Industry.  13  lAb.  Arb.  46. 
97-98  (1949). 

=>  See  Sandler,  Legitimate  Ways  To  Resist  a 
Union  Drive,  34  Pebsonnel  38,  39-40  (1958). 

=^  Major  provisions  and  the  legislative  his- 
tories of  the  Welfare  &  Pension  Plans  DUclo- 
sure  Act,  72  Stat.  997  (1968) ,  29  UJ3.C.  i  I  301- 
09  (1968),  the  Inteenal  Revenue  Code  or 
1954,  iS  401-04,  and  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  61  Stat.  136  (1947),  29  U.S.C. 
a  158(a)  (5) ,  159(a) ,  186(c)  .(5)  1958) .  reflect 
the  concept  of  such  funds  and  tbe  contribu- 
tions to  them  as  compensation  to  employees 
and  part  of  the  wage  bill  of  employers.  In 
1956  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  & 
Pension  Funds  declared: 

"These  employer-employee  plans,  whether 
or  not  collectively  bargained,  or  whether  con- 
tributed to  solely  by  management,  or  on  a 
Joint  management-employee  basis,  actually, 
and  under  existing  law,  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  the  contributions  to  them  by  manage- 
ment are  in  the  nature  of  employees'  compen- 
sation for  employment  or,  stated  in  another 
way,  '.  .  .  that  the  cost  of  an  employee's 
service  is  greater  than  the  amount  currently 
paid  him  as  wages.'  " 

S.  Rep.  No.  1734,  84th  Cong.,  3d  Sees.  3 
(1956).  To  the  same  effect  see  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee's "Conclusions  and  Recommenda- 
tions" 1(d)  and  2(e) ,  id.  at  6-7.  Tbe  investi- 
gation and  report  led  to  enactment  oX  tbe 
Welfare  &  Pension  nans  Disclosure  Act.  In 
reporting  the  bill  which  was  to  become  Wel- 
fare &  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  A  Public  Welfare 
stated:  "Regardless  of  the  form  they  take, 
the  employers'  share  of  the  cost  of  these 
plans  or  the  benefits  the  employers  provide 
are  a  form  of  compensation."  8.  Rep.  No. 
1440,  85th  Cong..  2d  Sees.  4  (1958). 

a  Inland  Steel  Co.  ▼.  NLBB.  170  F.ad  247 
(7th  Cir.  1948) ,  cert,  denied,  336  U.S.  960  cert, 
granted  on  another  point  and  aff'd,  338  U£. 
382  (1949). 

»  170  F.2d  at  251.  353.  But  see  Comment,  23 
U.  Cm.  L.  Rev.  96,  102,  n.26  (1966). 

"The  sole  holding  apparently  to  the  con- 
trary as  to  contributions  is  in  Sylvanla  Bee. 
Prods.,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  291  F.2d  128  (1st  dr.), 
cert,  denied.  368  U.S.  926  (1961).  Here  tbe 
company  had  refused  to  pr<E>vlde  the  union 
with  cost  data  about  Its  nonoontributory 
group  health  insurance  plan.  The  NLBB  held 
that  the  "costs"  as  well  as  the  benefits  were 
vrages.  The  court  of  appeals  refused  enforce- 
ment of  the  order,  holding  that  only  tbe 
"benefits"  were  wages,  citing  W.  W.  Cross  & 
Co.  V.  NLRB,  174  F.2d  876  (Ist  Cir.  1949). 
There  It  had  held  that  health  and  welfare 
insurance  were  "wages."  A  reading  (rf  that 
case  will  not  support  the  court's  belief  in 
1961  that  it  read  "wages"  to  Include  only 
"benefits."  To  tbe  contrary,  it  said  that  It  was 
not  setting  any  limits  upon  the  term  "wages," 
but  that  whatever  tbe  limits  are,  group  in- 
surance surely  comes  within  them.  Id.  at  878. 
Cross  was  an  expansive  reading  of  tbe  term 
and  does  not  support  Sylvania'&  narrow  read- 
ing or  result. 

The  Supreme  Court's  holding  in  United 
States  V.  Embassy  Restaurant,  Inc.,  359  U.S. 
29  (19S9),  that  contributions  to  a  welfare 
fund  are  not  "wages  .  .  .  due  to  workmen" 
under  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act  may  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  contributions  to  a  pension  plan 
sinUlarly  are  not  wages.  However,  the  ma- 
jority carefully  limited  its  opinion  to  the 
bankruptcy  statute.  Apparently  pension 
benefits  were  not  among  the  fund's  purposes. 
Id.  at  30.  The  most  convincing  of  the  Court's 
dubious  Justifications  for  its  holding,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  purpose  of  the  priority  was 
to  give  employees  funds  "with  some  prompt- 
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neas  ...  to  allevlmte  In  some  degree  the  bard- 
■blp  tb»t  unemployment  lututUy  brlnfli  . .  ." 
and  henoe  tluit  only  easb  w»gea  were  eon- 
templated.  Id.  at  32. 

Tlie  Court  bed  beld  a  few  veare  earlier  In 
tTnlted  States  v.  Carter.  363  US.  310  (1957), 
that  a  surety  under  a  payment  bond  in  favor 
of  thoee  supplying  "labor"  was  obligated  for 
the  defaulting  contractor's  healtb  and  wel- 
fare fund  contributions.  The  collectlre  agree- 
ment in  that  case  specifically  declared  that 
the  oontrlbutlons  were  not  "wages."  Nonethe- 
less, the  Court  described  the  employer's 
agreed  contributions  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare fund  as  "part  of  the  compensation  for 
the  work  to  be  done  by  . .  .  [the]  employees." 
Id.  at  317-18.  Carter  is  not  a  precedent  for  the 
proposition  that  all  fund  contributions  are 
compensation  for  an  piupoeea.  Just  as  Sm- 
basay  is  not  a  precedent  for  the  proposition 
that  such  contributions  are  not  wages  for  any 
purpose.  Carter  faces  in  the  direction  of  a 
quantum  meruit  recovery  and  shows  bow 
llmttort  Embaasji  is. 

■*  The  complaints  and  briel^  of  the  p«trtles 
In  the  caaes  already  discussed  have  been 
search  for  qviasl-contract  allegations  and 
arguments.  Unjust  enrichment  was  suggested 
as  a  basis  for  the  plaintiff's  claims  in  Con- 
aOlidated  Foods  Corp.,  but  only  in  the  brief 
on  ^>peal.  In  Boekioell  Spring  this  cause  of 
action  was  not  dismissed  and,  perhaps  sig- 
nlflcantly,  the  case  was  settled. 

*  BSffTATKlCKNT,    CONTKACTS    I    SB7     (1933). 

Comment  e  of  I  S67(I)  makes  It  clear  that  the 
rule  oorers  nnfuIflUed  conditions  as  well  as 
naptrtonuai  duties: 

The  plalntUI  may  have  made  no  promise  to 
do  what  be  has  not  performed;  or  he  may 
have  been  exciised  from  performing  his 
prtAilse  by  reason  of  ImposElblllty  or  by  the 
defendant's  own  consent.  In  such  cases  the 
defendant  is  not  permitted  to  retain  the  ben- 
efit of  a  part  performance  without  paying  for 
tt. 

**8ee  REsrrATUCXMT,  CoirntAcra  i  367,  at 
627-38(1933). 

"See  0  WiLUBTON,  CoimucTS  I  1978 
(19t8):  e  Coaam,  Contbactb  If  1369-73 
(19«3). 

*■  Seoord,  p.  38,  Oorr  v.  Consolidated  Foods 
Corp.,  853  Minn.  376,  01  N.W.2d  773  (1968) . 

•RaBramizirr, CONTKACTS  1468(1)  (1933). 

**6  WiLumoN,  Contracts  f  1972A  (1938). 

« Id.  at  5639-40. 

oM.  at  6641. 

«/d.  at  6641. 

**  The  funding  of  current  service  cost  starts 
out  by  recognlElng  that  the  cost  of  an  em- 
ployee's service  is  greater  than  the  amount 
cuirently  paid  to  blm  as  wages  because,  aa 
iM  works,  be  concurrently  establishes  a  pos- 
sible daUn  to  a  pension.  In  a  sense  this  is  a 
claim  to  more  pay  for  the  same  work;  it  is 
therefore  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
that  work  and  hence  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  product  resulting  from  that  work. 

Bearings  on  Welfare  A  Pension  Plans  Be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  A  Pension 
Funds  of  th,e  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
4c  Public  Welfare,  84th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  pt. 
3,  at  1160  (1966)  (testimony  of  Robert  Tyson, 
Vice-Cbalrman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  United  steel  Corporation) . 

<*  Three  commentators  u&ing  completely 
different  bases  have  concluded  that  pension 
plans  are  a  negligible  factor  in  inducing  em- 
ployee adherence  to  the  covered  job.  Ttiovx, 
PiNSioN  Finnw  and  Economic  Pskkdok  23-25 
(1969):  Ross,  Do  We  Have  a  New  Industrial 
FeudaliamT,  48  Am.  Econ.  Rxv.  903  (1958); 
and  an  as  yet  unpublished  study  of  Herbert 
Fames.  However,  we  will  have  much  to  learn 
on  the  subject. 

*  Bronson,  Pension  Plans — Provisions  for 
Termination  of  Plan,  1  Teansactions,  Socirt 
ov  AcTUAaixs  242-46  (1966).  A  concept  of 
"partial  termination"  might  avoid  the  result 
of  vesting  in  all  participating  employees  the 
full  value  of  their  credits  thereby  depriving 
the  employer  of  the  benefit  of  reasonable 


tumorer.  m  addition,  it  would  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  plan's  being  fully  terminated 
before  sufflcient  ftinds  had  been  acciunulated 
to  meet  the  claims  of  all  employees.  It  would 
seem  easy  enough  for  a  court  to  devise  ap- 
propriate relief  to  match  the  determination 
that  a  plan  is  partially  terminated.  Such  a 
result  requires  the  implication  of  plan  ter- 
mination where  the  plan  does  not  specify 
what  is  to  constitute  termination,  or  it  does 
so  but  the  definition  does  not  reach  situa- 
tions which  realistically  viewed  are  tanta- 
mount to  termination.  Once  this  conclusion 
Is  reached,  however,  the  courts  would  be  hard 
put  conceptufilly  to  substitute  a  new  set  of 
plan  terms  as  to  what  rights  and  results  such 
partial  termination  precipitates.  Courts  may 
not  be  overly  wary  about  the  exercise  of  their 
equity  powers,  especially  as  the  plaintiffs 
would  be  in  a  poor  position  to  complain  that 
the  court  lacked  power  to  prescribe  the  new 
terms  and  the  defendant,  who  would  con- 
test Judicial  power  to  imply  termination, 
would  have  no  incentive  to  insist  upon  the 
full  vesting  which,  as  described,  la  the  usual 
concomitant  of  plan  termination. 

*•  Id.  at  466,  471-72. 

'Some  district  directors  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  "Insist"  that  the  pension 
credits  of  employees  not  hired  by  the  suc- 
cessor in  a  merger  be  vested.  Lurie,  Pensions 
After  Mergers  and  Spin-Offs,  10  Tax  L.  Riv. 
531.  536  (1956).  The  policy  cited  stUl  varies 
from  district  to  district.  Interview  With  a 
Treasury  OlBclal,  August  1961.  The  practice 
is  suggestive  that  others  in  this  field  believe 
that  employees  who  lose  their  Jobs  in  merger 
situations  should  not  also  wholly  lose  their 
pension  credits. 

"  Id.  at  243.  But  cf.  the  court's  character- 
ization in  CoTuolidated  Foods  Corp.,  text  ac- 
companying note  9  supra. 

^  These  adjustments  belle  the  supposedly 
self -balancing  nature  of  the  service  table,  for 
theoretlcaJly,  unnaturally  low  seftaratlons  in 
the  early  years  of  a  plan  which  would  in- 
crease potential  costs  might  be  expected  to 
be  offset  by  high  rates  of  employee  separa- 
tions during  another  period.  The  adjust- 
ments made.  If  any,  wlU  depend  upon  mat- 
ters of  Judgment  as  to  the  degree  of  devia- 
tion from  the  range  of  expected  variation  in 
turnover,  anticipated  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy and  the  enterprise  and  their  probable 
effect  on  turnover,  and  past  and  prospective 
earnings  of  the  fund.  Among  the  considera- 
tions affecting  the  tise  to  which  these  esti- 
mates and  the  actuarial  calculations  will  be 
put  may  be  the  desirability  of  a  change  In 
rate  of  the  employer  contribution. 

"  The  literature  on  plan  assumptions  omits 
mention  of  plant  and  unit  shutdowns  as  a 
cause  of  separations  included  in  turnover  as- 
sumptions. In  addition,  the  statement  is 
based  upon  my  interviews  with  widely  ex- 
perienced actuaries. 

''For  example.  It  would  be  surprising  If 
any  actuary  could  have  contemplated  and 
assimied  the  almost  total  demise  of  the 
Griggs  Company  when  establishing  its  plan 
in  1946;  yet  by  1953  it  was  a  shadow  of  Its 
former  self.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  an  ac- 
tuary assimaed  rates  or  turnover  equal  to 
those  which  actually  occurred  under  the 
Kalser-Frazer  plan  (all  11,000  employees  sep- 
arated within  four  years  of  the  plan's  estab- 
lishment) . 

M  See  Comment,  Insulating  Pension  Bene- 
fits From  Creditors.  3  Stan.  L.  Rxv.  370 
(1951). 

^See  6  Wn-LisTON,  Contracts  |  1972A,  at 
5541  (1938). 

»  See,  e.g..  Brief  for  Appellant,  p.  20a,  Gallo 
V.  Hovrard  Stores  Corp.,  250  F.  2d  37  (3d  Clr. 
1957). 

"If  the  test  U  to  be  the  extent  of  the 
llabUity  the  employer  assumed,  then  It  may 
be  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  liability  at  the 
time  it  became  fixed.  In  a  negotiated  plan 
this  may  be  the  date  of  the  agreement  or  last 
amendment.  But  the  agreement  may  only 


bind  the  employer  to  make  whaterer  con- 
tributions a  designated  actuary  may  recom- 
mend as  necessary.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
somewhat  like  a  xmllateral  plan  In  which  the 
employer  reserves  the  power  to  determine 
the  level  of  contributions.  If  so,  should  one 
look  to  the  actuarial  assumptions  aa  of  the 
time  the  last  adjustment  In  contributions 
was  made  prior  to  knowledge  of  the  event  in 
controversy?  Would  such  a  procedure  provide 
a  benchmark  of  the  employer's  "expecta- 
tions" and  hence,  of  the  liability  assumed? 
Not  necessarily,  although  such  an  approach 
seems  quite  reasonable  for  most  situations. 
However,  it  may  not  be  applicable  where  the 
nuiss  separation  in  issue  is  only  one  of  a 
series.  At  what  point  does  one  decide  that 
asstmiptions  end  and  experience  begins  if 
the  authority  is  retained  by  the  employer  to 
alter  contributions  or  make  plain  amend- 
ments (which  imply  changes  based  upon  ex- 
perience) ? 

Is  it  then  appropriate  or  fair  to  fix  liabiUty 
as  of  the  promulgation  of  the  plan?  Does 
that  show  the  "real"  extent  of  the  lUbUity 
the  employer  assumed?  Not  If  he  e^reesly 
or  Impliedly  reserved  the  right  to  alter  the 
original  turnover  assumptions.  And  even  if. 
during  the  early  years  of  a  plan,  the  original 
assumptions  provide  the  proper  measure  of 
the  liability  undertaken,  some  time  in  the 
possibly  long  life  of  the  plan  assumptions 
should  be  subject  to  alteration  to  reflect 
changes  in  technology,  market,  and  employee 
training.  If  the  employer  la  saddled  perma- 
nently with  the  original  aastimptious,  plans 
adopted  after  the  promulgation  of  such  a 
rule  might  tend  to  "assume"  high  turnover 
to  minimize  liability. 

*343  Mich.  218,  72  N.WJd  131  (1956). 

°*  Local  3040,  IntemaUonal  Ass'n  of  Ma- 
chinists V.  Servel.  Inc.,  268  F.2d  693  (7th 
Cir.),  cert,  denied,  361  VS.  884  (1959). 

"  Schneider  v.  McKesson  tc  Robblns,  Lac, 
254  FJd  827  (2d  Cir.  1968). 

•^Possible  "clearing  bouse"  arrangements 
under  which  employees  could  cumulate  their 
pension  credits  from  all  employers  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  in  detail  In  a  chapter 
of  the  author's  forthcoming  book,  Ttie  Future 
of  Private  Pension  Plans. 

"  Cf.  I  CoBsor,  Contracts  |  128  (Supp. 
1962). 

*>The  author  in  a  chapter  of  his  forth- 
coming book  explores  the  poeslbility  of  vari- 
ous Institutional  arrangements  for  achieving 
such  UansferabUlty.  WboUy  private,  wholly 
public,  and  mixed  private-pubUc  InsUtutlons 
are  considered  and  analyzed  in  connection 
with  coordinated  private  arrangements  for 
the  use  of  such  Institutions. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    333 — ^PROTECTION    0» 
PENSION     RIOBTB 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  In  order  to 
protect  employees  against  the  danger  to 
their  pension  rights  of  such  retrench- 
ment moves  In  the  case  of  an  emergency 
loan  guarantee,  I  liad  contemplated  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  a  loan  guarantee  that  the  com- 
pany receiving  it  must,  during  the  pe- 
riod the  guarantee  is  in  effect,  purchase 
for  any  employee  who  has  worked  in  the 
enterprise  5  years  or  more,  and  who  is 
permanently  laid  oft.  an  annuity  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  contributions  made 
to  the  plan  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of 
that  particular  employee,  or  by  the  em- 
ployee himself  if  he  made  any  contribu- 
tion, or  both. 

A  number  of  other  Senators  whose 
names  I  shall  list  in  the  Record  propose 
to  Join  me  in  that  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
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Senator  submit  his  amendmmt  to  be 
printed?  He  win  be  protected  xax&est  rule 
vxii  by  a  unanlmous-ctnisent  agreement 
which  provides  that  the  amendment  will 
be  considered  as  havilng  been  read  prior 
to  the  cloture  vote  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  for  printing  imder  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment vras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   333 

On  page  7,  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  an  enter- 
prise receiving  a  loan  guarantee  under  this 
Act  shall  have  in  effect,  on  the  date  of  appli- 
cation for  such  guarantee,  a  pension  plan 
providing  retirement  benefits  for  such  enter- 
prise's employees,  it  shall  t>e  a  condition  of 
such  guarantee  that  the  enterprise  file  with 
the  Board  a  written  undertaking,  in  a  f<»in 
satisfactory  to  the  Board,  providing  that.  If 
any  employee  who  is  a  i>articlpant  in  such 
pension  plan  and  has  completed  5  or  more 
years  of  service  with  the  enterprise  shaU 
have  his  employment  with  the  enterprise 
terminated  Involuntarily  (except  by  dis- 
charge for  Just  cause)  before  repayment  of 
such  loan  and  prior  to  entitlement  to  a 
vested  pension  right,  the  enterprise  shall 
purchase  on  a  fuU  single  premium  basis  a 
deferred  life  annuity  for  such  employee  in  an 
amount  actuarially  determined  to  be  equiva- 
lent to — 

(A)  llie  contributions  made  by  the  enter- 
prise to  the  pension  plan  on  behalf  of  such 
employee  up  to  the  point  of  his  involuntary 
termination  from  employment,  and 

(B)  the  employee's  contributions  to  the 
pension  plan,  if  any. 

(3)  This  section  may  be  implemented  by 
regrilations  promulgated  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(3)  The  Board  may  waive  or  modify  any 
or  all  of  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
if  It  determines  that  their  application  would 
not  be  feasible  or  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  other  provisions  of 
thte  Act. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say, 
I  proposed  to  do  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  did  not  propose  to  press  the  amend- 
ment, because  we  do  not  know  as  yet 
whether  it  will  be  desirable  to  put  any 
amendments  on  this  bill.  I  appreciate 
the  feeling  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  get  the  bill 
passed  if  there  are  no  amendments,  or  if 
there  are,  that  they  are  strictly  techni- 
cal in  nature. 

I  am  therefore  disposed  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  to  see  if  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  get  an  agreement  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board,  assuring  us  that  where  a  loan 
guarantee  is  made,  an  agreement  will 
be  made  conditioned  to  the  particular 
situation,  which  would  preserve  to  every 
extent  practicable,  along  with  equivalent 
funding.  If  that  is  practicable,  the  pen- 
sion rights  of  individual  employees  who 
may  be  released  or  separated  because  of 
a  retrenchment  program  incident  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  critically  important 


that  these  pensi<m  rights  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  I  believe  that,  consistent  with 
my  own  feeling,  this  leg^lation  is  essen- 
tial, and  that  the  way  that  I  have  de- 
scribed of  working  it  out  would  be  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  as  foUows: 

It  is  a  provident  government  which 
prepares  to  meet  eventualities  which  are 
likely,  and  which  it  is  capable  of  meeting, 
before  they  arise.  It  is  an  improvident 
government  which  proposes  to  let  events 
of  a  nature  which  could  be  damaging  and 
dangerous  to  the  national  interest  over- 
take it.  It  is  my  convinced  judgment,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  authority  is  a  very 
critical  aspect  of  such  providence  on  the 
part  of  the  UjS.  Government,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  important  thing  here,  in  view 
of  the  rather  small  amoimt  of  the  author- 
ization, is  to  establish  the  machinery,  lay 
down  the  groimd  rules,  and  get  experi- 
ence in  this  operation,  so  that  if  we 
really  find  ourselves  in  a  crunch — which 
we  very  well  may — I  hope  all  of  this  will 
have  been  done  and  that  the  country 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  amazing  to 
me  that  we  spend  half  our  budget  for 
defense  and  aU  kinds  of  armament  of  the 
most  sophisticated  kind,  when  we  know 
very  well  that  our  dearest  hope  is  that 
we  may  never  have  to  use  it.  We  never 
compute  the  imminence  of  war  as  the 
criterion  upon  which  we  should  base  the 
means  for  defense.  Yet  when  it  comes  to 
the  economy  or  to  the  social  order,  we 
are  so  reluctant  to  act  in  any  way  with 
the  same  intelligent  philosophic  concept 
as  to  what  the  Government  ought  to  do 
until  we  are  overwhelmed  by  events. 
Many  disasters  and  much  suffering,  Mr. 
President,  have  been  caused  as  a  result 
of  this  kind  of  improvidence. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  light 
matter  that  the  casualties  upon  our  roads 
from  automobile  accidents  are  inevitably 
compared  with  the  casualties  in  any  kind 
of  war.  It  is  foimd  so  very  often  that  road 
fatalities  exceed  war  fatalities  by  far — 
again  because  we  somehow  or  other  do 
not  seem  to  be  under  any  incentive  to  do 
the  things  necessary  to  protect  ourselves 
until  we  are  overwhelmed  by  events,  ex- 
cept in  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is,  as  I  say, 
one  of  the  most  improvident  asiiects  of 
government.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  totally  different  line  in  respect  to 
this  particular  bill,  and  I  hope  very 
much,  in  the  self-interest  of  our  Nation, 
that  this  measure,  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  that  have  been 
evidenced  about  it,  may  become  law  as 
a  result  of  the  debate  which  we  are  now 
carrying  on. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  yield  to  me  for  a  question  and 
comment  on  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  ccan- 
ment  on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 


gratulate the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
hlB  remarks  covering  the  entire  range  of 
considerations  involved  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  of  course, 
is  one  of  our  most  articulate  speakers 
and  one  of  our  most  incisive  thinkers. 
He  certainly  is  in  a  position  of  less  polit- 
ical concern  than  some  others  who  have 
spoken  on  behalf  of  people,  voters,  con- 
stituents, and  businesses  located  in  their 
home  States  for  which  they  have  Justifi- 
able concern. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  made  substan- 
tially the  statement  he  has  made  here. 
I  might  say  that  I  think  it  was  at  that 
point  in  our  deliberations  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  committee  began  to  turn  in 
favor  of  supporting  legislation  of  the  type 
we  have  before  us. 

I  think  the  Senate  and  the  public  are 
aware  that  the  measure  started  out  pri- 
marily £LS  a  matter  of  rescuing  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  from  the  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances m  which  it  found  itself.  But 
the  Senator  from  New  York  came  before 
the  committee  and  pointed  out  that  this 
matter  was  illustrative  of  a  number  of 
situations  that  existed — the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  others  that  either  did  exist  or 
might  exist  because  of  economic  circum- 
stances in  the  country — that  he  had 
proposed  legislation  of  a  generic  nature, 
and  explained,  as  he  has  done  here  to- 
day, in  a  very  clear  and  dispassionate 
way,  the  reasons  why  such  legislation  is 
desirable. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  before  he  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber today  I  pointed  out  that  we  have  a 
tendency  in  this  country  to  wait  for  Pearl 
Harbor  to  strike  before  we  do  anything 
about  it.  Not  only  may  the  proposed  leg- 
islation save  us  from  some  disasters,  but, 
also,  the  mere  fact  that  the  legislation  is 
on  the  books  may  give  the  economy 
enough  encouragement,  may  create  the 
confidence  the  economy  needs,  to  go  for- 
ward on  its  own. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  this  type  of 
legislation  tends  to  support  the  free  en- 
terprise syston  rather  than  to  interfere 
with  it.  The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  specific  problem  about  which  we  are 
talking.  We  are  not  talking  about  some- 
thing to  save  some  stockholders  or  to  save 
somebody's  management.  We  are  talking 
about  a  cash  flow  problem  that  affects 
any  number  of  businesses,  great  and 
small,  in  this  country.  We  are  trying  to 
avoid  the  stoppage  of  operations  of  ma- 
jor business  enterprises,  with  all  the  dis- 
astrous effects  for  persons,  great  and 
small,  throughout  the  country,  that  may 
result.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  knows  enough 
about  bankruptcy  to  know  that  nothing 
in  this  bill  puts  anjrthing  m  any  stock- 
holder's pocket  and  nothing  in  this  bill 
saves  any  incompetent  manager  from  be- 
ing thrown  out,  if  that  situation  develops. 

In  the  Lockheed  case,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  eventual  result  of  this  will  be 
that  the  entire  equity,  all  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  stockholders,  will  be  com- 
pletely squeezed  out.  Some  merger  may  be 
down  the  road ;  some  reorganization  may 
be  down  the  road  that  is  entirely  volim- 
tary  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  lliey 
may  change  management.  But  the  enter- 
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prise  itself — its  prodoettre  capacity,  its 
emidoyees.  its  subcoDtractors,  its  sup- 
pUen  througfaoat  the  country — do  not 
go  down  the  drain  because  of  a  tempo- 
rary cash  flow  shortage. 

All  these  things  have  been  clearly  and 
dlspassionatdy  pointed  out  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  believe  that  the 
sentiment  of  our  committee  was,  by  the 
very  articulate  statement  he  has  made 
here  today.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  comment  on  what  I  have 
said.  I  am  deeply  gratified,  and  I  will  be 
grateful  if  the  Senate  acts  affirmatively. 

Also,  I  hope  very  much  that  I  did  have 
some  effect  on  the  cMnmittee  in  buttress- 
ing the  sentiment  of  which  the  Senator 
speaks,  which  was  developing  and  is  now 
epitomised  in  this  bill,  to  make  this  a  ge- 
neric bill.  I  would  have  had  much  more 
difficulty  sumwrtlng  strictly  a  Lockheed 
bill  than  I  have  in  supporting  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  hope  that  the  thnist  of  the  de- 
bate will  take  account  of  that. 

I  respectfully  submit — although  I  know 
that  other  Senators  may  not  feel  exactly 
that  way — that  even  if  Lockheed  is 
thrown  tn  with  all  the  others  subject  to 
congressional  veto,  that  is  not  the  main 
point.  The  main  point  is  that  this  criti- 
cally important  piece  of  power  shall  be 
on  the  Federal  books. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  this  note.  The 
entire  Nation  should  be  grateful  to  Sen- 
ator BrucKMAK  and  Senator  Town  for 
picking  up  the  cudgels  in  the  committee, 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Joined 
by  rach  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  in 
order  to  carry  this  out  as  a  national 
poUcy  rather  than  as  an  ad  hoc  opera- 
tion relating  to  Lockheed  alone. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  tot  one  more  observa- 
tion?   

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oetngia. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  think  one  other 
aspect  cH  the  Senator's  remarks  is  very 
important  and  needs  to  be  considered. 
The  fact  that  this  bill  deals  with  large 
corporations  should  not  be  a  source  of 
alarm  for  anyone  except  someone  who  is 
motivated  by  rtietoric.  Our  committee,  in 
the  first  session  I  attended,  had  before 
it  Dr.  Bums. 

Several  members  of  our  committee,  in- 
^uding  myself,  asked  Dr.  Bums  at  that 
dme: 

Dr.  Bums,  what  can  and  sboiild  the  federal 
government  do  in  order  to  aid,  to  lend  credit 
and  support,  to  smaU  buslneases,  to  farmers, 
to  the  ptDducen  and  manufacturers  of  hous- 
ing, and  to  people  who  want  to  buy  house* 
In  this  country,  to  avoid  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  credit  crunches  such  as  we  have 
seen  In  the  last  two  years?  How  can  the 
federal  government  extend  Its  vast  resources 
to  make  the  free  enterprise  system  work  In 
*he«e  areas — small  buslneesmea,  fanners, 
home-builders,  apartment  devtiopers,  and 
people  of  this  type? 

Dr.  Bums'  answer,  which  in  a  way  was 
satisfying,  and  in  a  way  was  not.  was 
this: 

We  have  had  that  under  study  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  report  on 
that  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

I  cannot  say  how  many  times  since 
then  I  have  gone  back  to  my  notes  and 
said.  "When  are  we  supposed  to  get  their 


report?"  I  have  twice  written  Dr.  Bums 
and  said,  "Let  us  have  the  repmt,  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  and  the  members 
of  our  committee  are  concerned  about 
this  very  thing." 

Businessmen — ^I  do  not  care  whether 
they  are  great  or  small — are  affected 
seriously  by  these  credit  crunches  when 
they  come,  and  we  need  to  have  some 
bulwariE.  The  Federal  Government  is  in 
control  of  the  economy  and  in  control  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  cash  resources  in 
this  country.  If  the  Federal  Government, 
not  only  in  reference  to  big  businesses 
but  also  small  businesses,  does  not  erect 
some  kind  of  bulwark  against  these  ebbs 
and  flows,  we  have  disastrous  effects. 
This  bill  is  simply  an  emergency  meas- 
ure— a  band-aid,  one  might  say — to 
carry  businesses  of  the  type  of  Lockheed 
or  others  over  a  hump  until  we  can 
establish  a  permanent  national  policy. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
that  we  are  experimenting  with  how 
this  program  might  be  developed  in  the 
future.  Again,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mi.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
just  respond  very  briefly — again  thank- 
ing Senator  Weickxr  for  his  courtesy 
and  consideration.  especisJly  as  I  take  a 
different  view  of  the  bill — I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  Dr.  Bums  was  asked 
today,  at  the  hearing  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  about  the  response  to 
which  Senator  GAmaKix  has  referred; 
and  Dr.  Bums  said  he  would  be  ready 
quite  soon.  So,  apparently,  he  is  receiving 
considerable  demand  that  this  be  forth- 
coming, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
let  us  have  it  shortly. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  matter  to  dis- 
cuss of  a  very  serious  nature  relative  to 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me 

briefly?       

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
in  the  day.  I  expressed  my  intention  to 
flle  a  cloture  motion  on  Saturday. 

After  consultation,  it  is  not  this  Sena- 
tor's intention  to  flle  a  cloture  motion  on 
Saturday,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  earlier  remarks  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govnui) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  very  much  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  go  out 
in  the  lobby  to  look  at  the  news  ticker, 
and  the  following  UPI  release  came  to 
my  attention: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board — 

I  am  now  quoting  from  the  DPI  re- 
lease. 

of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  crit- 
icized Senator  William  Prozznire  today  for 
flUbusterlng  against  a  blQ  designed  to  save 
his  firm  from  bankruptcy. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  employees  and  artockholders — the  suboon- 
tractont  and  suppliers — the  airlines,  and  all 


those  who  have  so  muob  of  tiieir  future  at 
stake,  at  laact  iImwi'ib  a  chancs  for  an  up 
and  down  vote."  Cludrman  Daniel  J.  Baugh- 
ton  aald  in  a  statement  distributed  to  re- 
porters. 

It  was  unusual  for  a  person  so  directly 
Involved  In  legislation  before  Congress  (sic) 
would  comment  on  tactics  used  in  debate  on 
thebUl. 

Mr.  President,  Chtdrman  Haughton 
was  elected  by  a  few  thousand  stock- 
holders and  probably  not  even  by  theoi, 
really,  but.  rather,  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  represent  his  company. 

We  represent  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  each  Senator  coming  from  his 
respective  State. 

We  are  not  beholden  to  any  stock- 
holders. 

We  are  certainly  b^olden  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  are 
beholden  to  the  principles  that  have 
made  this  country  great. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  process  has 
been  most  imusual  as  to  the  preferential 
treatment  afforded  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

I  find  it  most  unusual  to  have  the 
chairman  of  this  corporation  direct  his 
attack  up<«  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  when,  in  fact,  it  is  he  and  his  cor- 
poration that  are  before  this  Senate  and 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
requesting  certain  q?ecially  interest  leg- 
islation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
being  asked  for  |250  million.  It  is  not 
Senator  Phoxkirk  who  created  the  sit- 
uation  at  Lockheed  that  made  it  neces- 
sary to  come  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  this  loan.  Senator 
Paoxiou  was  not  respoosible  for  the 
managemait  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  Yet 
he  is  the  one  now  being  attacked  for 
validly  representing  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  in  inquiring  as  to  whether 
$250  million  should  be  loaned  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  to  the  Lock- 
heed Corp. 

I  consider  this  totally  ironic  on  the 
part  of  the  chainnan  of  the  board  of 
Lockheed  Corp. 

The  employees  and  technicians  of 
Lockheed  Corp.  are  not  the  ones  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  failure  here.  As  we  go 
through  the  history  of  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  it  is  clearly  seen  that  this  is  a 
management  failure.  Yet  the  same  arro- 
gance that  was  shown  in  keeping  their 
figures  from  the  public  is  now  shown  by 
its  chairman  who  says  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States: 

We  will  not  give  you  our  financial  assist- 
ance data.  If  anyone  questions  that,  by  gosh, 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  working  against 
the  interest  of  my  employees. 

I  consider  that  ludicrous.  I  consider  it 
insulting.  I  consider  that  kind  of  action 
and  that  kind  of  statement  on  the  part 
of  Chairman  Haughton  to  be  indicative 
of  the  kind  of  thing  which  has  led  his 
company,  by  his  actions,  to  the  point 
where  it  comes  before  the  Senate  to  re- 
quest $250  million  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  elected  100  Members 
of  this  body,  not  101,  not  100  Senators 
who  stand  for  election  plus  Chairman 
Haughton.  but  100  Senators — I  repeat 
100  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Prox- 
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MiBC)  would  now  comment  on  his  own 
behalf,  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  although  I 
realise  this  will  put  him  in  a  tough  situ- 
ation: but.  nevertheless,  I  think  he  should 
have  a  chance  to  respond  to  the  criticism 
from  the  outside. 

Before  the  Senator  comments,  let  me 
repeat  that  v:z  have  before  us  in  the 
Senate  a  generic  bill,  so-called,  designed 
to  set  aside  $2  billion  worth  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  emergency  loans. 

Let  us  make  it  very  clear  that,  point 
No.  1.  this  was  precipitated  by  Lock- 
heed's being  in  flmancial  trouble.  No  one 
vdimteered  the  bill  off  the  Senate  floor. 
It  was  specifically  precipitated  by  Lock- 
heed, channeled  through  the  administra- 
ti<»i.  and  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Point  No.  2.  we  must  understand  clear- 
ly that  the  biU  is  so  written,  even  though 
it  is  general  in  nature,  that  the  speciflca- 
tions  are  drawn  so  that  Lockheed  is  ex- 
empt from  the  congressional  review 
called  for  in  the  bill  to  be  applied  to  all 
other  corporations  that  make  applica- 
Mfxaa  for  loans.  But  Lockheed  will  be  ex- 
empt frwn  this  provision,  the  way  the 
bUl  is  drafted  now. 

Let  us  make  clear  that  by  any  stand- 
ard, the  record  of  mismanagement  of  the 
SRAM  missile,  the  Cheyenne  helicopter, 
the  C-5A,  and  now  the  L-101 1  is  the  most 
incredible  record  of  corporate  misman- 
ag^nent  that  we  have  witnessed  within 
our  free  enterprise  system  within  our 
lifetimes. 

Let  us  make  very  clear — I  repeat,  very 
clear — the  fact  that,  at  this  pohit  in 
time,  the  arohitect  of  disaster.  Chairman 
Haughton,  says  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

We  have  given  you  two  days  debate  on  the 
floor — 

He  calls  that  a  flllbuster— 
on  my  $aSO  million  to  cover  up  my  mistakes. 
I  want  tt  now.  Anyone  who  opposes  me  Is 
against  my  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
little  more  thought,  care,  effort,  effi- 
ciency, ability,  brains,  and  farsighted- 
ness would  apply  to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
by  its  own  management. 

We  would  not  be  in  a  positicm  to  con- 
sider the  legislation,  let  alone  the  in- 
sults from  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  stat^nent.  I  very 
deeply  appreciate  it.  It  leaves  very  little 
for  me  to  say.  I  think  he  has  said  prac- 
tically all  of  it. 

Let  me  emphasize,  as  he  has.  that 
Chairman  Haughton  has  attacked  a  Sen- 
ator for  filibustering  when  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  before  the  Senate  for  less 
than  3  days.  This  is  the  third  day  it  has 
been  before  the  Senate.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  not  had  a  chance  to  speak  at 
all.  No  amendments  have  been  caUed  up.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  iraax.  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovnur)  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  intends  to  call  up  fairly 
soon.  The  present  Presiding  Officer,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 


has  an  amendment  that  he  will  call  up 
fairly  soon. 

Mr.  Haughton  accuses  me  of  delaying 
action  on  the  legislation.  The  fact  is  that 
on  major  legislation  it  is  not  exceptional 
for  us  to  discuss  a  matter  for  several 
weeks.  I  can  recall  a  great  deal  of  legis- 
lation, on  which  no  one  was  accused  of 
filibustering,  that  took  a  month  or  more. 
This  is  very  profound,  significant,  and 
serious  legislation. 

In  my  view,  the  hearings  were  not  ade- 
quate. They  were  substantial  hearings, 
but  we  did  not  probe  at  all  into  the  im- 
plications of  a  generic  bill.  I  had  printed 
in  the  Record  yesterday  a  protest  by  two 
distinguished  scholars  who  were  asked  to 
appear.  They  said  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  be  prepared  in  time;  that  the 
subject  required  a  great  deal  of  study. 

I  asked  Ralph  Nader  when  he  appeared 
as  a  witness,  how  many  days  of  hearings 
we  should  schedule  in  order  to  have  a 
record  on  which  we  could  act  on  the 
generic  bill.  Mr.  Nader  said  that  for 
minimal  purposes,  it  should  take  25  days 
of  hearings.  We  had  a  total  of  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  so-called  generic  aspects 
of  the  biU. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
hearings — and  copies  are  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator— will  recognize  that  almost 
all  of  the  testimony  during  that  period 
was  on  Lockheed. 

What  especially  concerns  me  is  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  has  attacked  me 
for  engaging  in  a  filibuster,  when  the 
only  opportunity  our  side  has  is  to  speak 
on  the  merits  of  this  issue  at  some  length 
so  that  we  can  arouse  the  country  and 
our  fellow  Senators  as  to  what  is  at  stake. 

The  other  side  has  spent  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars.  Many  lobbyists 
are  engaged.  One  has  only  to  walk  out  in 
the  outer  lobby  and  he  can  see  them. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  gallery. 

All  of  us  have  been  called  by  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  That  is 
not  all.  Virtually  every  daily  newsp«)er 
in  my  State  has  published  letters  frwn 
those  who  work  for  Lockheed  and  are 
protesting  the  fact  that  I  oppose  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  here  a  half -page  ad  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, the  largest  newspaper  in  Wisconsin. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  more  than  500,000. 
It  is  an  open  letter  attacking  me  for 
opposing  the  Lockheed  guarantee  and 
saying  that  this  group,  the  Nationsd 
Group  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Avia- 
tion Industry  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  intends 
to  boycott  products  produced  in  Wiscon- 
sin. They  have  a  list  of  20  products,  and 
they  specify  the  firms  involved  and  say 
that  the  1  million  people  represented  here 
will  buy  no  Wisconsin  products  as  long 
as  I  serve  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  until 
I  change  my  mind. 

I  understand  how  deeply  the  people  in 
the  aerospace  industry  feel.  However, 
this  is  something  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  merits  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  intimidaticm.  It  should  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  who  can  bring  the  greatest  pres- 
sxire  to  bear  or  who  has  the  most  money 
to  throw  into  the  fight  or  who  can  hire 
the  most  lobbyists. 

I  have  talked  recently  with  a  distin- 


gtiished  aide  of  the  Senate,  a  man  who 
has  been  here  for  many  years.  That  man 
told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  the  skids 
greased  so  completely  as  they  have  been 
for  Lockheed.  This  is  what  we  are  up 
against. 

I  very  deeply  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  said.  Unless 
we  do  stand  up  and  state  our  position 
vigorously,  and  necessarily  at  some 
length,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  arrive  at  a  decision  based  on  the 
information  that  we  certainly  ought  to 
have  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  over  the 
years  since  the  last  election  established 
a  voting  record.  Come  election  time,  this 
record  will  be  presented  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  for  their  approval  or  disap- 
proval. 

llie  Senator  imderstands.  as  does  ev- 
ery other  Senator,  that  the  decisions  we 
make  will  finally  be  scrutinized  by  our 
constituents  for  their  awroval  or  dis- 
approval. We  rise  or  fall  cm  the  basis  of 
ttie  decisions  we  make. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Haughton  would  like 
to  lay  his  record  of  the  management  of 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  open  to  the  pubUc 
for  a  vote  up  or  down  and  not  hide  be- 
hind the  Jobs  of  his  employees,  not  hide 
his  inability  behind  the  Jobs  of  tus  em- 
ployees, but  lay  his  record  of  manage- 
ment— ^not  Just  for  this  project,  but  for 
all  of  the  rest — before  the  American  pub- 
lic for  an  up-and-down  vote,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  will  have 
to  do. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  he  has  made  comments  regard- 
ing the  pressures  that  have  been  applied. 
There  is  a  little  skepticism  invcdved. 

I  picked  up  a  wire  and  saw  the  direct 
quotaticm  from  the  chairman  of  this  cor- 
poration. All  it  does  is  to  stiffen  my  back 
and  make  me  determined  that  that  man 
will  not  speak  for  the  people  of  the  State 
of  CTonnecticut.  He  is  not  going  to  get 
their  m<Hiey.  Certainly  he  is  not  going  to 
tell  me  what  to  do  on  the  floor  of  ttie  UJ3. 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  an  SMlditional  min- 
ute. I  would  like,  with  the  Senator's  per- 
mission, to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  California.  That  letter  indicates  the 
kind  of  coercion,  the  kind  of  pressure, 
the  kind  of  ruthless  action  on  the  part 
of  this  management  in  order  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  shove  this  legislation  through. 

The  letter  reads  in  part : 

Dear  Senatob  Prozmbe:  Since  you  have 
been  Involved  in  the  Lockheed  affair  on  the 
Bide  of  the  people  I  wish  to  advise  you  of 
some  local  developments  which  doubtless  you 
are  aware  of,  but  may  strengthen  your  case. 

I  am  an  employee  of  a  small  subcontract- 
ing private  satellite  plant  of  Lockheed  in  the 
LA.  area.  My  employer  picked  up  at  Lock- 
heed In  Burbenk  some  unsigned  material  ad- 
vising where  and  how  letters  sho\Ud  be  sent 
to  the  Congressional  committees  to  pressure 
for  the  Congressional  ball  out  of  Lockheed. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  up  some  letters 
to  the  Congressional  committees  Involved 
and  personally  presented  and  expected  each 
employee  to  sign  the  letters. 

Since  I  am  in  no  position  to  openly  chal- 
lenge this  obvious  coercive  move  because  my 
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llTdibood  depends  upon  It,  I  too  had  to 
Blgn  and  all  the  other  employees  did  tbe 
aame,  some  of  whom  may  baTe  been  In  dis- 
agreement, some  not. 

Slnee  tbere  are  quite  a  few  such  flrma  aa 
mine  dependent  on  Lockbeed,  the  captive 
mall  If  duplicated  aa  In  my  caae,  will  ob- 
viously be  considerable  and  It  should  be  de- 
nounced for  what  It  la. 

Ifr.  President.  I  could  go  into  this  at 
some  length.  I  expect  to  do  so  a  little 
later  to  show  the  kind  of  abusive  letters 
I  have  received  and  to  show  the  great 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  people 
of  my  state  on  the  Wisconsin  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  others. 

But  I  think  the  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Connectieut  has  made  Is  devastat- 
ing. What  is  happening  is  that  a  great 
corporation  with  enormous  power  is  us- 
ing that  power  to  force,  coerce,  and  in- 
tlmVlate  Congress  to  pass  tbe  legislation. 

ICr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Haughton  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tens  of  thousands 
ctf  employees  and  stockholders — tbe  subcon- 
traetors  and  suppliers — the  aliUnes — and  all 
tboae  who  have  so  much  of  their  futures  at 
■take  at  least  dee^ve  a  chance  for  an  up  or 
tfownvote. 

As  I  said  bef<H^,  the  man  clearly  hides 
behind  the  employees  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  at  stake  Is 
his  Job. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  employees  do  not  have 
thdr  Jobs  at  stake.  Their  jobs  wiU  eon- 
ttnoe.  That  has  been  made  clear  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  if  the  man  had  the 
courage  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  sit  here 
and  lambast  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  suggest  that  the  bill  probably  would 
hare  a  far  greater  chance  of  passage  if 
be  would  siibmlt  his  resignation  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Lockheed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMXNSICEMT   NO.  32S 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  same  kind  of  grave  reservation  about 
the  emergency  loan  guarantee  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  other  Sen- 
ators tiave  expressed. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  tills  proposal  is  that  it  is  so 
blatantly  labeled  as  a  measure  to  bail  out 
biff  business  as  though  that,  in  itself,  were 
Justification  for  tiw  bill.  Much  of  %be 
argument  made  in  support  of  Uiis  pro- 
posal is  based,  frankly,  on  tlie  ground 
that  Lockheed  and  other  potential  recip- 
ients of  this  aid  are  big,  and,  therefore, 
that  anything  that  happens  to  them 
would  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  line 
of  logic,  indeed,  in  a  country  that  prides 
itself  on  its  democratic  ptiilosopliy  and 
a  long-time  heritage  of  respect  for  the 
individual  enterpreneur,  for  the  inde- 
pendent businessman,  and  for  the  whole 
quality  of  individualism  that  comes  from 
small  business,  from  the  independent 
farmer  and  ranclier,  and  others,  who,  in 
their  own  way,  underpin  tliis  economy  in 
a  more  fundamental  way  than  the  huge 
corporate  giants  that  are  the  subject 
of  tills  legislation. 

In  that  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  be- 
fore we  go  any  further  in  the  considera- 


tion of  guaranteed  loans  for  the  enor- 
mous corporate  giants  ttiat  are  involved 
in  tills  proposal  as  it  now  stands,  it  would 
be  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
an  amendment  to  Uiat  proposal  that 
would  extend  its  benefits  to  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  ranchers,  as  well. 

I  introduced  earlier  this  week  a  bill  to 
provide  the  same  amcunt  of  loan  gusuran- 
tees — in  other  words,  |2  billion  that  the 
present  bill  proposes  to  make  available 
to  big  business — for  small  businessmen, 
fanners,  and  ranchers. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  wording  of  that  amendment 
absolutely  insured  that  it  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
loan  guarantees  to  the  small  business- 
msm  and  the  farmer. 

Therefore,  today  I  submit  a  modified 
version  of  the  amendment  to  supersede 
the  one  submitted  earlier. 

In  efFect,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  total  amount  of  funds  that  we  would 
guarantee  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  be  expanded  from  $2  billion  to 
$4  billion,  with  a  specification  that  one- 
half  of  that  money  must  be  earmarked 
for  small  businesses,  farmers,  and 
ranchers,  within  the  definition  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  United  States  Code  632.  And 
we  would  require  that  guarantees  made 
for  big  business  in  one  calendar  year 
would  be  matched  by  guarantees  to 
farmers  and  small  businessmen. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
Board  created  by  tiiis  emergency  loan 
guarantee  bill  may  delegate  its  authority 
to  consider,  grant,  and  deny  loan  guar- 
antees under  tiiis  act  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  or  tlie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

In  any  event,  if  the  bin  passes  in  this 
amended  form,  it  would  at  least  be  a  bill 
passed  on  economic  justice  insofar  as  we 
would  be  treating  small  business  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  conx>rate  giants. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  near  as  I  can  determine 
from  investigations  I  have  made,  that 
roughly  10,000  small  businesses  in  this 
country  are  in  just  as  great  financial  dif- 
ficulty as  the  Lockheed  Corp.  In  many 
cases  the  difficulties  of  these  small  busi- 
nesses have  probably  been  brought  on  by 
a  combination  of  infiation  and  tight 
credit,  which  is  exactly  the  problem  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  referred  to  earlier 
today — the  cash  flow  problem,  the  lack 
of  available  credit.  Tliat  is  a  problem 
which  I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  recog- 
nize as  an  acute  one  for  small  business- 
men, just  as  it  is  for  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. In  calendar  year  1970,  48,000  farm 
units  in  the  country  went  broke  and 
disappeared  entirely. 

Wliile  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  Corp.  and  other 
corporate  giants  might  have  greater  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  no  one  can  argue 
that  the  disappearance  of  48,000  farms 
and  the  collapse  of  10,000  small  busi- 
nesses is  somettiing  to  \»  taken  lightly  by 
those  who  are  concerned  about  our 
economy. 

So  let  us  lay  aside  for  the  moment  the 
questions  of  whetlier  Lockheed  was  mis- 
managed or  was  not  mismanaged,  and 
whether  other  corporations  are  in  trou- 
ble, whether  ttiey  are  mismanaged  or 
not.  It  seems  to  me  the  larger  question 


of  economic  justice  Is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  recogniae  that  small  busi- 
ness and  farmers  have  the  same  kind 
of  problems — lack  of  credit  and  the  cost- 
price  squeeze — that  affect  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  amendment 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  is  inclined  at  present  to  sup- 
port a  $2  billion  loan  guarantee  to  big 
business,  on  Uie  ground  that  those  cor- 
porations are  in  need  of  such  assistance, 
would  argue  even  more  strenuoosly  for  a 
provision  for  loan  guarantee  to  the  small 
businessman  and  the  Independent 
farmer. 

If  the  bill  passes  in  present  form  with- 
out the  am«idment  that  I  am  submitting 
tills  afternoon,  or  something  "Hnnar  to 
it,  it  worsens  the  credit  problem  of  the 
small  businessman  and  the  farmer  be- 
cause it  says,  in  effect,  to  the  banks  and 
other  potential  creditors,  "The  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  protect  your  loans  if 
you  loan  money  to  big  business  but  you 
take  your  chances  if  you  make  credit 
available  to  the  small  businessman  and 
the  farmer." 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
would  be  one  more  contribution  to  the 
squeeze  that  now  affects  our  merchants 
and  our  farmers  across  the  country  who 
are  already  hard  pressed  to  find  readily 
available  sources  of  credit. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  revised 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  have  an  early  vote  on  the 
amendment  today,  but  I  am  advised  that 
a  number  of  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  it,  both  pro  and  con,  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  be  present  this  afternoon  and 
it  is  my  intention  now  to  point  toward 
a  vote  on  Tuesday  following  the  cloture 
vote  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stkvknsok).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

CORD. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
AincwDMSMT  ivo.  sae 

On  page  3,  line  14,  Insert  the  following: 

"In  the  case  of  guarantees  of  loans  to  farm 
owners  or  proprietors  of  small  businesses  un- 
der section  4(a)  (3),  the  Board  may  delegate 
Its  authority  to  consider  and  grant  or  deny 
loan  guarantees  under  this  Act  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  or  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration." 

On  page  3,  line  11,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  The  requirements  of  clause  (1)  (A) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apidy  in  the  case 
of  a  loan  guarantee  to  a  farm  owner  or  pro- 
prieter  of  a  small  business  within  the  defini- 
tion of  section  3,  17.S.C.  S32." 

On  page  7  beginning  with  line  33  strike 
out  aU  through  line  3  on  page  8  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"Skc.  8.  The  maximum  obligation  of  the 
Board  under  all  outstanding  loans  guaran- 
teed by  It  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  $4,- 
000,000,000,  except  that  not  less  than  93,000.- 
000,000  of  the  foregoing  authorisation  shall 
be  reserved  for  loans  to  farm  owners  and 
proprietors  of  small  businesses  within  the 
definition   of   section   3,  U.S.C.   633.   In   no 
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event  shall  the  Board  guarantee  loans  to  any 
one  borrower  in  an  amount  greater  than 
$250,000,000.  The  maximum  obligation  of  the 
Board  under  all  loans  guaranteed  by  it  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  to  farm  owners  and 
proprietors  of  small  businesses  within  the 
definition  of  section  3,  n.S.C.  632  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  maximum  obligation  of  tbe 
Board  under  all  other  loans  gviaranteed  by  It 
during  such  year." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  the  Pastore  rule  of  germane- 
ness lapsed  for  the  day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
.  expired. 

BCr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  lias 
expired.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  once 
more  to  urge  that  the  Congress  take 
wtiatever  steps  necessary  to  end  the  rail- 
road strike  now.  We  tiave  acted  quickly 
before  and  we  should  do  so  today. 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
the  President: 

The  current  railroad  strike  is  causing  great 
damage  and  creating  a  situation  that  is  most 
unfair.  In  many  places  the  grain  harvest  has 
not  been  completed.  If  tbe  grain  elevators 
cannot  move  the  grain  they  cannot  accept  it. 
Oftentimes  there  are  no  other  storage  fa- 
cilities available  for  the  farmers.  This  de- 
presses the  price  and  causes  a  great  economic 
loss.  A  high  portion  of  our  meat  products 
move  by  rail.  The  loss  is  very  great  In  refer- 
ence to  perishables  of  all  kinds.  If  farmers 
and  feeders  cannot  market  their  livestock 
added  feeding  costs  money  as  well  as  the 
livestock  goes  out  of  condition  for  the  best 
possible  price.  Other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy including  all  Industry  are  likewise  ad- 
versely affected.  Unless  something  is  dons 
the  strike  may  spread  to  many  other  rail- 
roads. I  respectfully  urge  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  this  week  to  bring  this  strike 
to  an  end.  As  one  Member  of  Congress  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  same  telegram  was  sent  by  me 
today  to  the  following: 

Hon.  John  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Senator  Harbison  Williams,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Hon.  HARLrsr  O.  Staggers,  chairman. 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Hon.  William  L.  Sprihger,  ranking 
minority  member.  House  C(»nmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  I  may  3^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FIL- 
ING REPORT  ON  H.R.  8866 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  have  until  midnight,  Saturday. 
July  24,  to  file  a  report,  together  with 
minority  views,  on  HH.  8866,  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  recently  conclud- 
ed its  action  on  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  end  of  my  brief  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  committee's  press 
release  announcing  our  actions  on  this 
bill. 

Basically,  the  committee  concurred 
with  many  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
involving:  the  expansion  of  the  Sugar 
Act  for  a  3-year  period:  the  allocation  of 
300,000  tons  from  the  Puerto  Rican  and 
Virgin  Islands  deflcits  to  the  mainland 
cane  area;  the  potential  expansion  of 
both  the  mainland  cane  and  the  beet 
areas  by  an  additional  100,000  tons;  and 
a  new  system  to  regulate  sugar  imports 
through  changes  in  the  consumption  es- 
timate based  on  price  fluctuations. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  quotas,  the 
committee  generally  adopted  a  formula 
imder  wliich  quotas  would  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  foreign  countries'  per- 
formance in  supplying  this  coimtry  with 
sugar  over  the  past  5  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  distribution  of 
the  previous  act,  and  the  allocation  of 
deflcits.  There  is  no  scientific  method  of 
allocating  sugar  quotas  and  we  feel  that 
the  committee's  approach  of  basing  the 
quotas  on  performance,  rather  than  sub- 
jective criteria,  is  the  l>est  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
press  release  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bUl. 

There  toeing  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoifMrrnx  Amendments  to  the 
Sttgas  Act 

The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La.), 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance concluded  its  action  on  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  The  Committee  gen- 
erally agreed  with  tbe  principal  features  of 
the  House  biU.  These  Involve  an  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  for  an  additional  period  until 
December  31.  1974;  the  reallocation  of 
300,000  tons  from  the  Puerto  Rican  and 
Virgin  Islands  deflcits  to  the  mainland  cane 
area;  the  potential  expansion  of  both  the  do- 
mestic cane  area  and  the  beet  siigar  area  by 
an  additional  100,000  tons  (tbe  beet  expan- 
sion to  come  from  the  growth  of  the  beet 
quota  and  the  cane  to  come  from  realloca- 


tion of  foreign  quotas) ;  the  institution  of  a 
new  system  to  regulate  sugar  Imports 
through  changes  In  the  consumption  esti- 
mates based  upon  price  changes.  The  foUow- 
Ing  paragraphs  describe  the  Committee  ac- 
tion on  domestic  and  foreign  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

I.    AMENDMENTS    DEALING    WrrR    DOMESTIC 
ALLOCATIONS 

The  quotas  for  tbe  domestic  sugar  areas 
under  existing  law,  tbe  House  btU,  and  tbe 
Committee  amendment  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

SUGAR  QUOTAS.  DOMESTIC  PRODUCING  AREAS 

IShort  tons,  raw  valse) 


Aim 


Finance 

Committee 

PfOMnt  law     Hoasa  biU  bil 


Domastic  beet  sugar..  3.406,333  3,406,000  3,406,000 

Mainland  cane  suiar..  I,23S,667  1,S39.000  1.539.000 

HawMi       1.110.000  1,110.000  1.110,000 

Puerto  Rice 1,140.000  tSS.OOO  SSS^OOO 

Virgin  Kands 15,000  0  0 

Total 6,910,000  6.910.000  6,910,000 


This  table  reflects  tbe  Committee  con- 
currence with  the  House  provisions  trans- 
ferring 100,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  deflcits  to  the  do- 
mestic 'ane  growers.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  number  of  relatively  minor 
(onendments  dealing  with  the  operation  of 
the  program.  These  amendments  are  de- 
scribed below : 

(a)  Consumption  estimate. — ^The  House 
bill  provided  that  futiue  consxunption  esti- 
mates wlU  be  determined  solely  by  reference 
to  the  price  objectives  of  the  biU.  Tbe  Com- 
mittee concurred  with  this,  but  approved  a 
technical  change  omitting  unnecessary  lan- 
guage in  the  present  law  which  bad  been 
overruled  and  superseded  by  the  price  ob- 
jectives of  the  House  bill. 

(b)  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rican 
quota. — Since  the  Virgin  Islands  has  ceased 
the  production  of  sugar.  Its  quota  of  15,000 
tons  would  be  terminated  and  reallocated 
to  the  mainland  cane  area.  In  addition.  285.- 
000  tons  of  the  Puerto  Rican  quota  would 
similarly  be  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane 
area.  Tbe  House  bUl  reduced  the  Puerto 
Rican  quota  from  1,140,000  tons  to  855,000 
tons  for  1973  and  1973  but  raised  it  to  1,000,- 
000  tons  for  1974.  Since  there  appears  Uttle 
likelihood  that  Puerto  Rico  would  be  able  to 
meet  this  Increase  in  1974,  the  Committee 
retained  the  Puerto  Rico  quota  at  856,000 
tons  for  tbe  period  for  which  tbe  Act  would 
be  extended. 

(c)  Sugar  refined  in  Puerto  Rico. — Under 
existing  law  the  Puerto  Rican  quota  Includes 
an  allowance  for  shipments  of  refined  sugar. 
Under  this  provision,  Puerto  Rico  may  ahlp 
within  Its  quota  up  to  an  amoiint  equal  to 
1'/^  percent  of  the  Secretary's  consumption 
estimate.  The  House  bill  would  have  re- 
stricted this  concession  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary's consumption  estimate  exceeded  11  mil- 
lion tons,  to  an  amount  equal  to  0.5  percent 
of  the  excess  consumption  estimate.  The 
Committee  bill  deleted  the  House  provision 
and  retains  the  existing  law  provision  on  re- 
fined sugar  from  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  Candy  quota. — The  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  (the  text  of  Amend- 
ment 162  by  Senator  Curtis)  which  would 
impose  quotas  on  confections  equal  to  the 
larger  of  (1)  the  average  quantity  of  the 
various  tariff  categories  of  sweetened  choco- 
late and  confections  entered  into  the  United 
States  during  the  three  prior  years,  or  (2) 
five  percent  of  the  quantity  of  the  various 
tariff  categories  of  sweetened  chocolate  and 
confections  sold  In  the  United  States  diu-ing 
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the  most  recent  y*»x  tat  vlilcb  rtilable  <l»t» 
are  available. 

(e)  New  York  and  Maine  tugar  beet  fac- 
tories.— The  Committee  approved  an  amend- 
roent  which  would  give  sugar  beet  proceaelng 
factories  In  New  York  and  Maine,  which  had 
been  closed,  an  opportunity  to  reopen.  In 
the  case  of  the  Maine  factory,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  given  discretion  to 
allocate  sugar  beet  acreage  required  to  yield 
25.000  tons  of  beet  sogar  to  the  Maine  fac- 
tory only  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  venture 
could  be  successful.  In  the  case  of  New  York, 
the  Committee  amendment  would  permit 
the  factory  which  closed  after  1987  to  reopen 
and  would  provide  a  sugar  history  for  farm- 
ers supplying  such  factory.  The  House  bill 
would  have  limited  this  privilege  to  those 
closed  In  1970. 

(f)  Delete  priority  to  closed  tftcilities. — In 
determining  whether  a  new  area  or  an  area 
In  which  a  processing  facility  was  closed 
during  1970  would  receive  the  necessary  al- 
lotments, the  Hoiiae  bill  provided  that 
"priority  shall  be  given"  to  the  closed  facility. 
It  further  provided  that  the  Secretary  In 
making  his  determination  should  base  it  up- 
on "the  proven  suitability  of  the  area  for 
growing  sugar  beets  and  the  relative  qualifi- 
cations of  localities."  Because  this  appears 
to  make  the  priority  direction  superfluous, 
the  Committee  deleted  the  priority  language 
of  the  House  blU. 

(g)  The  Committee  also  approved  the  fol- 
loicing  change*: 

(1)  Reduced  from  a  minimum  of  4,000 
acres  to  a  minimum  of  2,000  acres,  a  test  of 
whether  a  producer  who  has  lost  his  market 
for  sugar  beets  would  be  entitled  to  retain 
his  farm  history  for  a  three-year  period; 

(2)  Clarified  the  House  bill  to  Insure  that 
the  100,000  ton  allocntton  of  beet  sugar  for 
new  facilities  or  old  plants,  applied  to  the 
life  of  the  extension  of  the  Act  and  did  not 
Involve  successive  Increases  of  100,000  tons 
in  each  of  the  years  for  which  the  Act  la 
extended; 

(3)  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tiire  to  determine  and  administer  propor- 
tionate shares  In  the  mainland  cane  areas 
differently  In  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

<4)  Corrected  a  technical  error  In  the 
House  bill  to  make  it  cle-^r  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary exercises  his  authority  to  Impose 
quarterly  quotas,  this  authority  shall  not  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  quota  of  sugar  to  be 
Imported  for  any  calendar  year  for  any 
country  below  its  annual  quota.  Including 
deficits  allocated  to  It  for  that  year; 

(5)  Made  a  technical  change  to  require  a 
review  of  deficits  by  December  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  quota  year.  This  will 
provide  quota  lead-time  for  supplying  na- 
tions to  plan  production  and  shipment  of 
sugar  to  fill  deficits  allocated  to  them; 

(6)  Made  a  technical  correction  to  assure 
that  deficits  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  may 
be  filled  jointly  by  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area,  in- 
stead of  only  by  either  area  as  provided  In 
the  House  btU; 

(7)  Approved  provisions  In  the  House  bill 
which  provide  for  the  termination  of  the 
sugar  processing  tax  and  the  sugar  payments 
in  the  event  limitations  on  payments  should 
be  enacted  during  the  term  of  the  Act,  with 
technical  amendments  assuring  that  the  pay- 
ments would  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
crop-year  Immediately  preceding  the  year  of 
termination  of  the  tax  but  not  for  the  year 
in  which  the  termination  occurs; 

(8)  Approved  an  amendment  permitting 
the  continuation  of  the  use  of  existing  "de- 
pendent" weighmasters,  but  sp^ecifled  that  in 
the  fut\ire  any  additional  weighmasters  must 
be  "Independent"  of  sugar  brokers  or 
refineries. 

n.  roKxioN  QOOTAS  oTHxa  than 

THX  miUPPINSS 

The  Committee  substituted  a  pattern  of 
quota  distributions  to  foreign  countries  sub- 


stantlaDy  different  from  those  contained  In 
the  House  bUl. 

Under  the  general  procedure  adopted  by 
the  Committee,  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
area  (including  Brazil  which  has  been  con- 
sidered In  the  Caribbean  area  for  purposes 
of  marketing  sugar)  would  be  allocated 
quotas  based  on  the  higher  of  (a)  their  five- 
year  average  imports  or  (b)  their  present  act 
distribution. 

Other  Latin  American  countries,  not  in 
the  Caribbean  (Peru.  Ecuador,  Argentina  and 
Bolivia)  would  each  receive  their  present  act 
quota  distribution  less  their  5-year  average 
percent  shortfall. 

In  the  case  of  Eastern  Hemisphere  sup- 
pliers, quotas  were  uniformly  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  their  5-year  average  shipments 
to  the  United  States. 

There  were  only  two  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  One  was  the  Philippines  whose 
allocation  is  described  below;  the  other  was 
Venezuela.  Under  the  Committee  bill,  Vene- 
auela  would  receive  substantially  the  same 
quota  allocation  as  Colombia. 

The  quota  distribudou  under  the  Commit- 
tee bill,  the  Hovise  bill,  and  the  present  Act 
are  reflected  on  the  following  table. 

COMPARISON  OF  SUGAR  QUOTA  DISTRIBUTIONS  PRESENT 
ACT,  HOUSE  BIIL,  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BILL 

(In  short  tons;  raw  valu«| 


Quou 

distiibu- 

tion  undor 

House 

Finance 

piesent 

version  o< 

Committee 

Pioduction  uu 

Kt> 

H.R.8866' 

biN> 

DomtsticbMlarM.   . 

3.4et,333 

3,406.000 

3.406.000 

Mainltnd  can*  area... 

l,&3t.C67 

1.531,000 

1.539,000 

Hawaii 

1,110,000 

1, 110. 000 

1,110,000 

Puerto  Rico 

3U.oao 

355,000 

230.000 

Vinin  Islanda 

D 

0 

0 

Total,  domestic 

areas.    

(.  410. 000 

6. 410, 000 

6.285,000 

Philtppin«».._... 

1,3(2.120 

1,314,020 

1,300.264 

Meuco 

557, 7« 

537,545 

590,894 

Dominican  RepeUw    . 

545.  Wl 

525.737 

659.874 

Biaiil... 

545. 4«1 

525.737 

577,905 

Peru 

435,087 

418.982 

391,839 

WestlmNet . 

IBS.  777 

192,251 

204.520 

Ecuador 

79,370 

80,774 

79  084 

Fiench  Wast  Indies.   . 

59,384 

0 

63,868 

Af^eiitina . 

67. 102 

76,050 

67,062 

C4ista  Rica 

64.217 

65.185 

71,110 

NicarJiua 

64.217 

65, 185 

64,217 

ColomtHa 

57  723 

73.688 

61.047 

Guatemali 

54,115 

55,265 

59.835 

Panama 

40,406 

41,567 

40.406 

El  Salvador 

39.682 

40,151 

43.964 

Haiti 

30.305 

30,704 

30.305 

Veirazuda 

27,419 

36.845 

61,026 

Bntisli  Honduras 

13, 752 

33.537 

14,874 

Bolivia      

6,494 

17,005 

6,193 

Honduras 

6.494 

17.005 

6.494 

Bahamas.... 

10,000 

33.537 

10,000 

Paiaguay. 

0 

15,116 

0 

Auslialia        .     

203. 785 
84.910 

206,025 
85,844 

196.162 

Republic  ol  China 

81.734 

Indo         

(1,514 

82.494 

77,973 

South  Afnca....v.. 

60.003 

60.003 

57. 745 

Fill  Islands 

M,719 

44,806 

43.034 

Thailand 

18.681 

18,844 

14,152 

Mauiitius 

18(81 

30.150 

17,761 

Malagasy  Republic      . 

9.623 

15.075 

9.223 

Swaziland 

7,359 

30.150 

7,084 

Malawi 

0 

• 

0 

Uganda 

0 

15.075 

0 

Iieland 

5.351 

5.351 

5,351 

Total  loraitn... 

4.7l8,aOS 

*.m.m 

4,915.000 

Total 

11,200.000 

11.200,000 

11.200.000 

•  Assuming  reqairtmantt  of  11.200.000  tons  and  300.000 
tons  at  Puerto  Rican  quota  IranMerred  to  the  domestic  can* 
area  and  domestic  deficits  of  500.000  tons. 

>  In  1973  at  a  consumption  estimate  of  11,200,000  tons  and 
with  deficits  o>  500.000  tons,  the  quota  lor  Panama  would  be 
increased  to  62,947  tons  and  a  quota  would  b*  tstabiished  for 
Malawi  ol  15,000  tons.  Quotas  lor  other  countries  except  the 
Philipp<n«s  would  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  accommodate  thM* 
changes. 

>  Asaaming  raquiremenls  of  11.200,000  tons,  Philippine  basic 
quota  *i  l,0S),000  tons;  domestic  area  deficits  ol  62!>,000  tons 
shared  40.04  percent  (250.264  tons)  to  Philippines  and  balance 
to  Western  Hemisphere  countiies. 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  (a)  the  quota 
allooatlon  to  the  French  West  Indies  would 
be  restored;  (b)  no  new  countries  would  be 


brought  under  the  Sugar  Act;  (c)  there 
would  t>e  a  maxlmion  allocation  of  800,000 
tons  for  any  country  except  for  the  Phlllp- 
puics  tend  the  Cuban  «2serve)  which 
would  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  1.5  mil- 
lion ton>;  (d)  the  Cuban  reserve  would  be 
retained  as  in  present  law;  (e)  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  distribute  deficits  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  without  regard  to  the 
fcrmuia  in  the  Act  if  he  deems  it  to  be 
"in  the  national  Interest"  Is  terminated;  and 
(ft  future  growth  in  the  Cuban  reserve 
would  be  allocated  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  the  O.A.8.  These  amendments  are  further 
explained  in  the  fcdlowing  paragraphs: 

Phtlippine  Qitota. — Under  present  law.  the 
statutory  quota  for  the  Philippines  is  1,050.- 
000  tons,  plus  a  small  allowance  for  growth 
which  terminated  several  years  ago.  In 
addiUon.  the  PhillppUies  are  allowed  47.22 
percent  of  all  deficits.  The  Hoxise  bill  would 
increase  the  statutory  quota  to  1,126,000  tons 
and  would  reduce  the  Philippines'  share  of 
deficits  to  37.6  percent.  Applying  the  formula 
in  the  House  bill  (assuming  a  consumption 
estimate  of  11.2  million  tons  and  Puerto 
Rican  deficits  of  500.000  tons  for  allocation 
among  foreign  countries)  the  Philippines 
would  be  entitled  to  ship  in  1314.020  tons. 
The  Committee  was  informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
deficit  for  1971  will  be  larger  than  originally 
estimated  by  at  least  125.000  tons. 

The  Committee  reUined  the  1,050.000-ton 
statutory  quota  for  the  Philippines  and  pro- 
vided it  with  40  percent  of  all  deficits.  On 
the  basis  of  the  higher  estimate  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  (a  total  of  at  least  925.000 
tons,  of  which  300,000  would  be  redirected  to 
the  mainland  cane  area,  leaving  626.000  tons 
for  allocation  among  foreign  suppliers  in- 
stead of  600,000  tone,  as  asstmied  by  the 
House  bill),  the  quota  for  the  Philippines 
for  1972  would  become  1,300,264  tons,  approx- 
imately the  same  as  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House  bUl. 

Afarimvm  Ltynitation  on  Sugar — All  Couri- 
tries. — Under  present  law,  only  the  Pliilip- 
plnes  and  the  Cuban  reserve  enjoy  a  quota 
In  excess  of  I  million  tons.  Under  Its  quota, 
the  Philippines  actually  shipped  1,301,020 
tons  to  this  country  In  1970.  The  Cu)>an 
reserve  amounts  to  about  1.6  million  tons. 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Brazil 
each  shipped  in  e.xcess  of  600,000  tons  to  this 
country  in  1970. 

The  Committee  approved  an  amendment 
which  would  place  an  overall  ceiling  on  sugar 
quotas  for  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  (in  the 
event  Cuba  rejoins  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  regains  its  quota)  of  1.5  million 
tons  in  a  year.  A  similar  limitation  (or 
celling)  of  800.000  tons  in  a  year  would  apply 
with  respect  to  all  other  supplying  countries. 

Under  this  amendment,  thf  maximum 
limitation  would  apply  to  the  total  entitle- 
ment of  the  country  involved;  that  Is,  its 
tmsic  quota  plus  Its  share  of  the  Cu)>an 
reserve  and  of  deficits.  The  limitation  would 
not  apply,  however,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  provided  by  the  present 
law,  enabling  the  President  to  seek  sugar 
from  whatever  source  available  in  times  of 
emergency.  Under  the  amendment,  in  the 
event  any  country's  entitlement  exceeded  its 
maximum  limitation,  the  excee»  amount 
would  be  considered  a  deficit  and  would  be 
allocated  in  the  saune  manner  as  deficits  are 
allocated  imder  present  law. 

The  Cuban  Reserve. — Under  existing  law. 
50  percent  of  the  Imported  sugar  from  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Philippines  comes 
from  the  temporary  allocation  of  the  so- 
called  Cul>an  reserve.  This  amotint  (some- 
what m  excess  of  1.5  million  tons)  has  been 
reserved  for  Cuba  In  the  event  It  should  re- 
join the  family  of  free  and  friendly  foreign 
nations.  The  House  bill  would  hava  reduced 
the  Cuban  reserve  from  the  60  percent  ratio 
to  U.S.  requirements  to  23.74  percent  and 
v.ould   have   allocated   the   remaliider   per- 
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manently  to  other  supplying  nations.  The 
Conunlttee  amendment  retains  the  full  flexi- 
bUlty  which  Is  provided  by  the  Cuban  reserve 
by  deleting  the  permanent  allocation  sug- 
gested by  the  Houa*  bill. 

The  OAS  Amendment. — ^Under  existing  law. 
whenever  constunption  estimates  exceed  10 
million  tons,  the  increase  in  quota  involved 
in  the  Cuban  reserve  is  required  to  be  pro- 
rated to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  House  bill  would  eliminate  this 
feature  and  allocate  future  growth  In  the 
Cuban  reserve  to  all  supplying  nations.  The 
Committee  amendment  would  delete  the 
House  provision  and  would  substitute  for  the 
existing  law  a  new  requirement  that  future 
growth  In  the  Cuban  reserve  be  allocated  to 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

French  West  Indies. — Under  present  law.  In 
the  event  the  French  West  Indies  should  not 
fill  their  quota  in  the  European  Economic 
Comimunity  but  sells  the  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try, the  preferential  U.S.  price  serves  to  sub- 
sidize the  common  agriculture  policy  of  the 
the  ECC. 

The  Committee  approved  an  amendment  to 
assess  a  fee  against  so  much  of  the  sugar  im- 
ported from  the  French  West  Indies  as  would 
be  required  to  fill  its  quota  In  the  EEC.  the 
fee  being  an  amount  equal  to  the  U.S.  pre- 
mium. The  effect  of  the  amendment  virould 
be  to  recapture  for  the  Federal  treasury  the 
amount  by  which  the  U.S.  sugar  program 
subsidizes  the  common  agriculture  policy  of 
the  ECC.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  the  French 
West  Indies  farmer,  since  the  common  agri- 
culture policy  gtiarantees  him  a  fixed  price 
for  his  sugar  up  to  the  amount  of  the  EEC 
quota. 

Discretionary  Distribution  of  Deficits. — 
Under  present  law,  the  President  is  provided 
with  authority  to  distribute  deficits  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with- 
out regard  to  the  formula  in  the  Act  if  he 
deems  it  to  be  "In  the  national  interest."  This 
feature  was  written  into  the  law  in  1965  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  has  been  used  only  with  respect  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Committee  ap- 
proved an  anxendment  which  would  eliminate 
this  authority  to  distribute  deficits  in  a  dis- 
cretionary manner.  The  prior  discretionary 
distributions  to  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
been  taken  Into  account  In  connection  with 
the  formula  worked  out  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  Dominicans  now  have  a  permanent 
quota  which  reflects  the  discretionary  deficits, 
thereby  making  this  special  provision  no 
longer  necessary. 

Expropriation  Amendment. — Under  pres- 
ent law,  whenever  a  foreign  country  expro- 
priates US.-owned  property  without  paying 
adequate  compensation  for  the  taking,  the 
President  is  directed  to  suspend  its  sugar 
quota.  Despite  the  mandatory  nature  of  ex- 
isting law.  It  has  not  been  applied  In  In- 
stances where  foreign  countries  have  expro- 
priated UJ3.  property  without  payment  of 
adequate  comt>ensation. 

The  House  bill  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  expropriation  statute.  The  Committee 
amendment  encompasses  most  of  these,  but 
modifies  others.  In  addition,  the  Committee 
amendment  limits  the  existing  law  (and  the 
House  amendments)  to  takings  occurring  on 
or  before  July  20,  1971,  and  proposes  a  new 
expropriation  procedure  to  apply  to  takings 
occurring  after  July  20,  1971. 

House  Bill. — ^The  House  bill  would  modify 
the  existing  law  to  eliminate  the  mandatory 
aspects  and  to  authorize  the  President  at  his 
discretion  to  suspend  all  or  part  of  a  quota, 
and  further  at  his  discretion  in  those  In- 
stances where  he  has  not  terminated  a  quota, 
to  impose  a  fee  of  up  to  820  a  ton  on  sugar 
Imported  from  the  offending  nation.  Under 
the  House  bill,  this  fee  wotild  be  used  to 


compensate  U.S.  citizens  whose  property  was 
taken  after  January  1,  1969. 

The  Committee  made  several  changes  in 
the  House  bill.  First,  it  would  require  the 
President  to  Impose  a  fee  of  up  to  $S0  a  ton 
(rather  than  allow  him  to  do  so)  if  he  sus- 
pends none  (or  only  part)  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try's sugar  quota  because  of  an  expropria- 
tion. Second,  the  Committee  amendment 
would  permit  the  President  to  assess  stigar 
fees  to  compensate  for  expropriations  oc- 
curring on  or  after  January  1,  1962,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  original  expropriation 
amendment.  Thlixl,  the  President  would  be 
given  authority  by  the  Conunlttee  amend- 
ment to  apply  similar  relief  with  respect  to 
takings  which  occurred  In  1961. 

THE     COMlfrrrEE'S     NEW     XXPaOPRIATION 
PKOCEDCBS 

The  Committee  approved  a  new  expropri- 
ation procedure  to  replace  the  inadequate 
provisions  of  present  law.  It  contains  the 
following  new  features  which  will  be  appli- 
cable to  expropriation  cases  occurring  after 
July  20,  1971. 

United  States  Tariff  Commission  Find- 
ing.— In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  an  expropriation  or  nationali- 
zation of  American-owned  property  without 
adequate  compensation,  the  aggrieved  par- 
ties, 1.  e.,  VS.  citizens  who  control  and  sub- 
stantially own  the  property  in  question,  or 
either  of  the  Committees  of  Congress  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  sugar  program  (the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate),  would  by  petition  (In 
the  case  of  the  aggrieved  parties)  or  Com- 
mittee resolution  bring  a  case  of  expropria- 
tion without  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  XJS.  Tariff  Conii<Qssk>n.  The  aggrieved 
parties  would  be  TeaulreajtX)  recite  the  facts 
of  the  taking,  alleang  tuMit  adequate  com- 
pensation has  not  been  paid  or  provided  for. 
and  demonstrating  \the  fair  value  of  the 
prcqierty  taken. 

like  protest  could  not' 
six  months  had  elapsed 
order  to  give  time  for 
conciliation  provisions  ot  present  law  to  op' 
erate.   These   provisions  permit   the   parties 
concerned  to  submit  the 
or  conciliation   requlri 
within  twelve  months 
Thus,    in   some    instan; 
months  might  elapse 
before  the  case  is  broul 
mission. 

Upon  a  filing  of  a  coi 
compensation  has  not 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  would  make  the  nec- 
essary investigation  and  report  Its  findings 
within  six  months  after  the  fUlng  of  the 
protest. 

If  It  determines  within  this  period  that 
there  has  been  no  taking  without  adequate 
compensation  the  case  would  be  closed.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Commission  finds  there 
has  been  an  expropriation  without  adequate 
compensation,  the  quota  for  the  offending 
country  would  terminate  by  operation  of 
law  and.  subject  to  the  fee  descrlljed  below, 
the  quota  would  be  reallocated  to  other  sup- 
plying nations  within  the  same  Hemisphere. 
The  Philippine  preference  on  deficits  would 
not  apply. 

If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  conclude 
its  inquiry  within  the  six-month  period.  It 
would  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
reasons  why  It  could  not  reach  a  decision, 
and  would  continue  its  investigation.  The 
quota  for  the  offending  country  would  not 
terminate  at  this  point  but  would  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  as  of  the  end  of  the  6- 
month  period  and,  subject  to  the  fee  de- 
scribed below,  would  be  reallocated  on  an 
annual  basis  to  other  suppl3rlng  nations 
within  that  Hemisphere.  Should  the  Tariff 
Commission  subsequently  find  that  there 
has  been  no  expropriation  without  adeqtiats 


filed  until  at  least 
ter  the  taking  in 
e  arbitiration  and 


ue  to  arbitration 
a  full  settlement 
;r  the  submission, 
as  much  as  18 
r  an  expropriation 
to  the  Tariff  Com- 

;>laint  that  adequate 
een  forthcoming,  the 


compensation,  the  country's  quota  would  bo 
restored  to  it  the  following  year. 

Expropriation  Marketing  Fee  and  Payment 
Procedure. — ^When  a  quota  for  any  nation  is 
terminated  because  of  the  expn^Mlatloa 
without  adequate  compensation  <^  U.S.- 
owned  property,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  directed  to  allocate  the  remaining 
portion  of  that  country's  quota,  on  a  hemi- 
spheric preference  basis,  to  other  nations  who 
agree  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  pro- 
viding the  additional  sugar  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. The  expropriation  fee  wotild  be  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  UJ3.  "pre- 
mium." l.e..  the  difference  between  the 
landed  price  of  sugar  In  the  United  States 
and  the  world  market  price.  The  fund  ac- 
cumulated in  this  manner  would  be  used  to 
compensate  United  States  persons  whose 
property  was  expropriated  or  nationalized 
without  the  payment  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion. The  expropriation  marketing  fee  would 
be  collected  throughout  the  period  to  which 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1971  apply 
and  for  such  further  period  as  subsequent 
legislation  may  provide. 

There  would  be  no  provision  for  reinstat- 
ing the  quota  of  any  country  who  has  ex- 
propriated or  nationalized  American-owned 
property  wiUiout  payment  of  adequate  com- 
pensation. If  a  country's  quota  has  not  been 
terminated,  but  has  been  suspended  and 
temporarily  reallocated  because  of  the  Tariff 
Commission's  failure  to  conclude  its  In- 
vestigation in  the  six-month  period  provided 
by  the  amendment  a  fee  would  also  be  col- 
lected, generally  to  be  placed  In  a  fund  to 
be  used  In  the  payment  of  compensation.  If 
the  Tariff  Commission  subsequently  deter- 
mines that  there  nras  no  taking  without  ade- 
quate compensation,  the  fees  credited  to  the 
fund  would  be  paid  over  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senatcn:  from 
Texas  very  properly  pointed  out  that  I 
was  in  error  when  I  indicated  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  had 
a  cloture  motion  been  filed  so  early  in 
the  course  of  a  debate.  He  is  absolutely 
right,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
my  fault  that  I  misqx>ke  about  the  situ- 
ation, because  I  had  not  reviewed  the 
summary  which  I  had  had  handed  to  me 
of  a  Library  of  Congress  »tudy  on  the 
matter. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study,  which  I 
have  in  my  hand,  and  I  shall  read  a  part 
of  it,  ctxifirms  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  said.  It  does  indicate  that 
there  was  at  least  one  other  occasion.  Of 
course,  the  point  is  that  there  have  been 
very,  very,  very  few  occasions  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  body  on  which  debate  has 
been  cut  off  and  Senators  have  been  un- 
able to  speak  further  with  such  a  very 
brief  time  allowed. 

On  the  one  occasion  on  which  a  clo- 
ture motion  was  filed  in  such  a  brief  time, 
incidentally,  cloture  was  not  achieved. 
Moreover,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
withdrew  it  after  the  cloture  vote  failed. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  was  also  cor- 
rect in  storing — and  I  am  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  this.  I  must  confess — that  I 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  that  cloture 
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motion.  Neverthdess,  that  was  an  un- 
usual case,  and  I  shall  try  to  explain. 

The  library  of  Congress  study  shows 
that  prior  to  the  latest  cloture  motion  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
prc^riatlcn  bill — that  refers  to  the  SST — 
25  clotiu^  motions  were  voted  oa  in  the 
Senate  since  1960. 

Five  of  these  would  have  limited  debate 
on  changing  rule  XXn. 

One  cloture  motion  was  filed  by  Major- 
ity Leader  Mansfixlo  immediately  after 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1943  to  provide  for  Home  Rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  majority  lead- 
er's action  had  a  twofold  purpose:  First, 
a  cloture  vote  would  quickly  indicate  the 
Senate's  thinking  on  the  home  rule  pro* 
posal  and,  second,  it  would  head  off  a 
threatened  filibuster  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  LONG.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Did  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  some  Senators  want  to 
have  an  Immediate  cloture  vote? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. A  motion  has  been  submitted  al- 
ready today,  and  there  will  be  a  cloture 
vote  on  Monday  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  say 
so,  that  seems  very  hard  on  a  man  who 
has  been  working  in  his  committee.  We 
have  been  working  as  hard  as  we  could, 
every  moment  that  we  had  a  quonmi 
present,  to  get  the  Siigar  Act  reported. 
Now  we  have  this  enormous  bill,  HJl.  1, 
450  pages  long.  It  involves  at  least  $10 
billion  and  has  a  potential  ultimate  cost 
of  perhaps  $100  billion  a  year.  For  us  to 
be  asked  to  look  over  and  do  justice  to 
a  bill  like  Hit.  1,  then  to  try  to  move 
ahead  with  the  Sugar  Act  and  do  our 
duties  in  connection  with  that,  and  then 
to  try  to  follow  this  debate,  is  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  for  a  Senator. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator,  I  have  been 
Intrigued  by  his  argument,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  listen  to  more  than  5  min- 
utes of  it  because  of  other  burdens.  How 
can  anyone  justify  our  being  able  to  vote 
on  a  cloture  motion  to  make  a  man  shut 
up,  when  some  of  us  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  listen  but  5  minutes  to  him? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  there  is  no 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  cloture  motion  that 
was  filed  before  was  on  home  rule  for 
Washington,  which  had  been  debated 
many  times.  The  Senate  had  acted  four 
times  on  similar  bills  to  provide  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
this  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  we  have  had  this  kind  of  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

It  is  an  unusual  bill.  The  Lockheed 
case  is  new  and  different;  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  he  has  not 
had  a  chance,  and  I  am  sure  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  busy  working  in  his 
conunittee  and  other  committees  have 
not  had  a  chance,  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  to  listen  to  and  take  part  in 
the  debate.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them 
would  like  to  say  something,  or  at  least 
some  of  them  would  like  to  offer  amend- 
ments, but  they  are  being  cut  off.  If  the 
Senate  acts  favorably  on  the  cloture  mo- 


tion, each  Senator  will  have  exactly  1 
hour  to  speak  on  legislation  which,  in  the 
view  of  many  people,  is  very  far  reach- 
ing and  could  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  economic  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  my  view  to  the 
Senate,  as  the  Senator  weU  knows,  I 
have  voted  for  cloture  when  I  thought  it 
was  justified.  I  do  not  like  my  statement 
to  be  misconstrued;  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  about  this  measure.  But  tlus 
is  an  enormously  important  bill,  and  the 
consequences  of  what  it  Implies  are  far 
more  important  than  the  bill  itself. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
this  for  Lockheed,  I  tell  the  Senator 
quite  frankly,  I  do  not  imderstand  why 
we  should  not  do  it  for  others,  possibly 
some  of  my  own  people.  I  understand 
that  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  now 
so  that  somebody  else  might  get  some  of 
the  crumbs  that  drop  off  the  table,  and 
to  provide  some  money  for  others  who 
might  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
similar  to  Lockheed. 

Frsmkly,  the  first  thing  I  wanted  to 
explore  was  that  very  idea — let  us  face 
it — that  it  is  not  only  Lockheed,  but  that 
all  the  people  who  have  put  aircraft  on 
order  might  be  benefiting  by  the  passage 
of  such  a  measure. 

What  I  want  to  know  is:  How  can  J 
justify  to  my  people  back  home  putting 
out  of  business  some  poor  little  fellow 
who  has  a  Uttle  restaurant  down  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  because  the  bank  will 
not  extend  iUs  note,  while  we  go  all  out 
to  help  Lockheed,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. Last  year  there  were  11,000  bank- 
ruptcies. Those  firms  lost  $1.9  billion. 
There  were  thousands  of  people  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  no  one  talked  about  bail- 
ing them  out.  I  would  estimate  that  at 
least  200,  perhaps  300  of  those  bank- 
ruptcies were  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
in  view  of  its  proportionate  population. 
But  no  one  is  talking  about  bailing  out 
those  200  or  300  firms. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  might  say  so  to  the 
Senator,  I  anticipate  there  will  be  an  ob- 
jection that  I  am  not  asking  a  question, 
but  making  a  speech.  I  intend  to  make  a 
question  out  of  the  speech. 

How  long  has  the  Senate  been  discuss- 
ing theblll? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  third  day 
the  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  been  on  it  2  days  plus  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Are  we  to  anticipate  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  engage  in  tills 
Alphonse-and-Gaston  proposition  that  I 
have  to  make  a  rhetorical  question  out  of 
my  statement,  to  make  sure  I  will  not  be 
making  a  statement,  even  though  I  have 
not  engaged  in  the  debate  for  2  minutes 
up  to  now?  Is  that  how  we  are  doing 
business  in  the  Senate  now? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  Sena- 
tors are  going  to  object  now.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  be  blowing  the  whistle  on 
us  yet.  The  Senator  knows  the  rules  much 
better  than  I.  So  far,  they  have  not  made 
any  attempt  to  cut  us  off,  and  I  do  not 
think  tb^  will.  Especially  because  we 
are  adjourning  each  night,  we  can  make 


at  least  two  speeches  in  a  legislative  day 
without  a  motion,  so  I  think  the  Senator 
can  engage  in  debate. 

I  would  not  be  too  concerned  about  be- 
ing cut  off  if  interrogation  is  not  the 
means  the  Senator  uses  to  make  his  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  people  want  to  be  cruel  about  this 
matter,  this  Senator  knows  how  to  put 
his  statements  in  terms  of  interroga- 
tories. He  learned  that  23  years  ago. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  speaking.  Did  the  Senator 
want  to  finish  his  remarks? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  wiUing  to  suspend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  should  like  to  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  there  has  been  no  ques- 
tion of  any  technicalities  about  procedure 
here,  and  there  is  no  effort  to  limit  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Or  require  anyone 
to  follow  any  specific  guidelines. 

It  did  occur  to  me  that  I  might  sug- 
gest to  both  Senators  that  the  subject 
they  addressed — that  is.  whether  anyone 
has  said  or  done  anything  for  the  small 
businessman  or  the  restaurant  owner  in 
Baton  Rouge — was  covered  in  a  colloquy 
which  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  when  he  ex- 
cused himself  from  the  fioor,  earlier. 

Senator  Javits  made  a  very  compre- 
hensive statement  about  his  concerns 
about  the  national  economy,  which  in- 
volves little  people  as  well  as  big  peo- 
ple, and  why  he  supports  this  measure. 
I  commend  to  both  Senatons  his  state- 
ment and  the  ccdloquy  which  followed,  in 
which  he  stated  that  Dr.  Burns  testified 
at  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  today 
that  the  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  with  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Ls  familiar — concerning  ways  and 
means  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assistance,  credit  assistance,  the 
type  of  assistance  that  Is  being  offered  to 
Lockheed  and  other  large  concerns,  can 
be  extended  to  small  concerns — will  be 
covered  by  this  report,  and  it  Is  due  in 
a  few  days. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  be  covered, 
but  let  me  read  the  criteria.  The  board 
must  find  that  "the  loan  Is  needed  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish goods  or  services  and  failure  to  meet 
this  need  would  adversely  and  seriously 
affect  the  economy  of  or  employment  in 
the  Nation  or  any  region  thereof." 

One  can  interpret  "region"  as  being  a 
very  small  area.  But  I  think  the  general 
Interpretation  by  the  kind  of  people  on 
the  board — the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  District,  is  going  to  be 
that  the  unemployment  must  be  of  seri- 
ous nature  with  regard  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

When  a  Baton  Rouge  restaurant  owner 
goes  out  of  business,  it  is  terribly  serious 
to  him  and  to  his  family  and  the  3,  4, 
or  5  employees  he  may  have — or  the  20 
he  may  have.  But  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  argue  that  a  region  is  going  to  suffer 
serious  economic  distress  becaiise  of  that 
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bankruptcy.  So  iSbia  la  worthless  for  one 
small  boslneBS. 

There  may  be  a  report  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  Is  going  to  be 
helpful  in  the  future,  if  we  act  on  it, 
but  this  bill  ceitainly  does  not  help 
small  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  make  a  speech. 
It  is  Just  that  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
is  to  be  said.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  time 
to  arrange  to  read  the  Record  and  to 
read  this  report.  This  is  a  formidable 
propo6iti(Hi,  just  to  read  the  hearings  on 
this  one  bill.  Meanwhile,  I  am  trying  to 
work  on  a  450-page  bUl,  HJl.  1.  I  be- 
lieve that  will  be  the  most  significant  bill 
in  this  Congress,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
bad  one. 

I  would  like  to  do  my  duty  in  both 
respects.  We  are  woiiLing  on  all  that,  and 
I  am  willing  to  woi^  overtime.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  injustice  of  making  a 
Senator  sit  down  and  decline  to  permit 
him  to  express  his  view.  What  kind  of 
Justice  is  it  to  a  S^iator  who  wants  to 
understand  what  this  is  about?  If  they 
are  going  to  do  this  for  Lockheed,  what 
about  Bob  k  Jake's  Restaurant  at  Baton 
Rouge? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Somebody  suggested 
to  me,  "You  ought  to  put  HJt.  1  on 
this  biU."  If  it  is  gohig  to  be  welfare 
for  Lockheed,  what  is  the  matter  with 
welfare  for  miUions  and  millions  of 
poor  pe(H>le  in  this  country?  They  will 
not  get  the  skids  greased  this  way  or  get 
a  clotm-e  motion  within  2  days.  They 
are  not  going  to  get  a  deadline  set.  Lock- 
heed, because  they  are  big,  because  they 
have  power,  because  they  have  influence, 
are  getting  this  treatment. 

Mr.  LONG.  H.R.  1  should  not  be 
added  to  the  bill,  because  we  in  the  com- 
mittee handling  H.R.  1  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  what  the  controversial 
sections  are  all  about.  That  is  the  same 
problem  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  have  the 
first  idea  of  what  the  controversial  sec- 
tions of  it  are  about.  I  am  trying  to  find 
the  time  to  read.  How  am  I  supposed 
to  find  time  to  do  all  this? 

We  have  HJl.  1,  and  thank  the  Lord 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  hold  committee  meetings 
Willie  the  Senate  is  in  sessicHi,  to  try  to 
get  on  with  our  business  on  what  I  think 
is  the  most  significant  bill  in  Congress, 
and  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can.  Any 
time  we  can  get  a  quorum,  we  move 
ahead  and  have  more  votes  and  try  to 
do  things.  But  people  must  come  to  the 
Senate  fioor  to  try  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on,  while  we  are  trying  to  act  in 
the  committee,  and  we  cannot  be  at  both 
places  at  the  same  time. 

Would  the  Senator  think  that  the 
least  justice  that  can  be  done  is  to  let 
a  Senator  who  has  to  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  have  some  idea  of  what  this  is 
all  about?  I  have  not  had  the  slightest 
opportunity  to  study  all  this.  I  am  serv- 
ing on  a  committee  with  a  great  Re- 
publican statesman,  Wallace  Bennett, 
and  he  Is  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter.  He  cannot  listen  to  the  welfare 
bill,  because  he  has  to  come  here  and 
talk  about  the  Lockheed  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor;  and  I  cannot  listen  to  the 


Lockheed  biU  because  I  am  trying  to 
work  on  the  welfare  bill. 

Frankly,  if  all  we  are  talking  about 
is  simply  giving  Lockheed  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  guaranteeing  a  loan  which  no 
banker  on  this  green  earth  would  make, 
just  guaranteeing  a  bum  locm  for  $250 
mllUon,  or  sometliing  like  that,  it  would 
not  bother  me  as  much  as  the  fact  that 
even  if  it  is  wrong,  it  would  not  destroy 
the  Nation.  It  would  just  be  a  bad  mis- 
take for  $250  million.  But  the  Senator 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  we  do  this 
for  Lockheed,  how  can  we  refuse  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Bob  <i  Jake's  Res- 
taurant or  if  Avondale  Shipyard  gets 
into  trouble? 

In  fact,  I  ask  the  Senator:  How  could 
I  be  reelected  if  I  voted  to  save  Lockheed 
when,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not  have 
50  jobs  in  Louisiana  and  then  we  do  lose 
a  payroll  where  we  have  10,000  Jobs?  How 
can  I  explain  to  my  people  tliat  I  saved 
Lockheed,  which  means  nothing  to  Lou- 
isiana, thank  the  merciful  Lord,  and  too 
bad  I  could  not  do  something  like  that 
for  my  own  people?  How  are  we  going  to 
explain  that?  Why  should  people  vote 
for  me  if  I  proceed  to  vote  to  save  Lock- 
heed, and  when  the  time  comes  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  it  so  that  we  can  save 
my  biggest  pasrroll  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  asks  that  ques- 
tion indicates  how  hard  it  is  to  answer, 
because  I  have  said  many  times  that  I  do 
not  know  anybody  more  persuasive  or 
politically  effective  than  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana;  and  when  he  could  not 
get  elected  if  he  had  to  explain  this  kind 
of  legislation  to  his  constituents,  I  do  not 
know  how  anybody  else  could  justify 
this. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  my  vote  saves  Lockheed. 
The  next  day,  Avondale  Shipyard  goes 
into  bankruptcy;  assume  that  they  got 
in  trouble  and  need  contracts,  need 
money,  need  a  handout;  and  I  cannot 
get  the  money  for  Avondale  Shipyard; 
so  we  lose  10,000  jobs  in  New  Orleans. 
Why  should  anybody  down  there  vote  for 
me?  I  had  my  chance  to  offer  the  Avon- 
dale  amendment,  but  I  did  not  even  find 
time  to  hear  the  argimient  and  get  in  on 
the  deal. 

A  poUtician  imderstands  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Bob  Kerr,  who  was  the 
senior  member  ahead  of  me  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  who  I  thought 
would  be  chairman  for  many  years,  died 
unexpectedly.  He  used  to  say: 

I'm  against  any  combine  that  I  ain't  In  on. 

If  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  for  Lock- 
heed, why  should  I  not  get  Louisiana  in 
<m  this,  also? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  one  of  the 
questions  that  arose  when  this  bill  was 
drafted,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  say  they  went  to  a  so-called 
generic  bill  which  provides  $2  billion  and 
is  available  to  other  applicants  as  well 
as  Lockheed. 

They  made  it  clear  that  when  this 
Board  considers  the  Lockheed  guarantee, 
Lockheed  is  going  to  get  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 


Chairman  of  this  Emergency  Loan 
Guaranty  Board. 

Furthermore,  Lockheed  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  veto  action  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  but  any  other  firm 
that  applies  is  subject  to  a  veto  action  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  on  the 
application. 

So  if  Avondale  comes  in,  and  even  if 
they  can  get  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  District  to  support  them, 
they  have  to  be  subject  to  an  up-and- 
down  vote  in  either  House,  and  either 
House  can  turn  them  down.  But  not 
Lockheed.  Lockheed  is  exempt. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  AvoiKlale  is  not 
in  trouble,  but  Bob  &  Jake's  would  like 
to  have  one  note  extended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bob  and  Jake  are 
out  of  luck.  They  do  not  have  a  chance 
imless  Bob  and  Jake  can  show  that  their 
bankruptcy  would  cause  unemployment, 
cause  un«nplo3mient  that  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
or  of  a  region.  They  would  be  out  of  luck. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  that  I  am  right. 
but  if  I  am  wrong,  the  Senator  will  cor- 
rect me,  because  the  Senator  is  on  the 
committee  and  I  am  not.  The  best  I  can 
make  out,  if  I  am  going  to  help  someone, 
I  would  be  more  interested  in  helping 
Bob  and  Jake  than  Lockheed.  Bob  and 
Jake  are  dear  friends.  They  have  always 
stood  by  my  side  to  help  me.  In  fact,  they 
have  lost  some  good  customers  while 
standing  up  for  me  in  my  political  cam- 
paigns. So  that  if  I  were  to  vote  to  save 
someone,  I  would  much  rather  save  Bob 
and  Jake  than  Lockheed.  I  cannot  recall 
what  Lockheed  did  for  Louisiana  or  for 
me.  They  have  a  good  lawyer  down  there, 
and  not  a  lot  more. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  un- 
less we  pass  this  bill  and  Lockheed  gets 
the  $250  million,  so  far  as  I  know,  Bob 
and  Jake  might  get  a  loan  and  they 
might  not  get  a  loan,  is  that  not  about 
the  size  of  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  pass  this  bill. 
Bob  and  Jake — what  was  Jake's  partner's 
name? 

Mr.  LONG.  Bob. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  not  be 
affected  by  this.  We  have  enacted  other 
legislation.  They  can  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. However,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  not  been  organized 
to  bail  out  small  business 

Mr.  LONG.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  broke.  No  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  if  they  were  not 
broke,  this  would  not  provide  the  moneys 
but,  furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas know,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration does  not  have  any  money.  How 
many  loans  have  they  provided  in  Wis- 
consin? I  look  at  that  list  of  loans 
periodically,  and  it  is  pathetic.  The  loans 
they  get  are  for  expansion  and  for  many 
other  purposes,  but  all  I  know  is  that  in 
the  14  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate, 
those  who  have  gotten  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  did  not 
get  them  on  the  basis  of  bankruptcy.  But 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  for  Lockheed 
here. 
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Mr.  LONQ.  If  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
coDdn  will  srleld  for  another  question, 
here  is  one  more  thing  that  concerns 
me.  Delta  Airlines  will  save  about  $39 
million  under  this  bill.  How  did  they  get 
that  way?  The  best  I  can  figure  out,  they 
ordered  airplanes  and  put  the  money  up 
and  so,  tf  the  thing  goes  on  the  fritz, 
then  Delta  will  lose  $39  miUion 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  Bob  and  Jake  will 
not  have  to  get  out  of  town  If  Delta  loses. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
might  be  surprised  at  Delta.  Do  not 
blame  these  people  for  the  brutal  compe- 
tition which  goes  on.  Delta  is  in  the 
position,  along  with  Eastern,  to  cnish  the 
little  guy  who  provides  the  local  services 
in  Louisiana. 

My  thought  would  be  to  say  to  the 
great  Delta  Airlines,  "If  you  want  xis  to 
save  you  $39  million,  if  you  want  us  to 
save  Eastern  $80  million.  I  think  the 
minimal  condition  would  be  that  you  do 
business  one  way  or  the  other;  that  is, 
live  by  the  law  of  the  jungle,  and  then 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  and  If  you  do  not 
want  to  live  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle, 
then  you  should  take  a  more  generous 
attitude  toward  your  smaller  competi- 
tors. There  is  a  'small  airline  company 
that  provides  the  local  services  to  the 
small  communities  that  we  want  to  save. 
Quit  acting  like  a  big  man  stepping  on  a 
June  bug  and  help  that  lltUe  fellow  to 
survive  while  we  are  helping  you  to 
survive." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  these 
people  can  engage  in  that  kind  of  split 
personality.  They  are  used  to  the  idea 
of  crushing  the  other  guy  to  bits.  They 
have  done  that  to  many;  but  when  it 
comes  down  to  them,  they  might  be  will- 
ing to  see  Lockheed  go  out  of  business 
except  that  it  will  cost  them  money  be- 
tween the  two  of  them,  about  $100  mil- 
lion. They  can  write  part  of  that  off  on 
taxes,  as  I  am  sure  Uncle  Sam  will  lose 
about  half. 

The  thing  I  find  difficult  to  answer: 
How  can  I  vote  for  a  situation  where  it 
is  perfecUy  all  right  for  Eastern  and 
Delta  to  operate  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle 
while  I  am  voting  to  say,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  that  we  will  not  do  busi- 
ness that  way.  How  would  the  Senator 
explain  that?  How  would  we  justify  that? 

Bffr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
Justifiable.  This  is  the  best  authority — 
Dr.  Bums  was  instrumental  in  drafting 
the  bill.  The  chairman  asked  him  to 
offer  a  provision  under  the  bUl  which 
would  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  small 
Inislness  If  it  should  need  financial  aid. 
The  original  Federal  Reserve  bill  was 
not  the  bill  adopted,  but  similar.  The 
thrust  was  the  same.  Dr.  Bums  had  the 
answer  as  to  whether  this  would  take 
care  of  small  business.  It  was  In  the  nega- 
tive. He  said  that  the  bill  would  not  pro- 
vide assistance  to  small  enterprises.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  studying  this,  as  they  are  studying 
housing,  but  nothing  that  would  help  Bob 
and  Jake. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  yield  further,  and  then  I 
Shan  be  glad  to  yield  to  hear  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  thinks  about  this.  I 
was  in  Shreveport,  La.,  and  I  wanted  to 
go  to  Lafayette,  La.,  so  I  called  out  there 


at  the  airport  and  asked  Delta  bow  can 
they  get  me  to  Lafayette.  They  say, 
"You  might  as  well  forget  about  It.  It 
cannot  be  done." 

"Well,"  I  say,  "Look.  I  need  to  leave 
about  8  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  to  Lafayette  sometime 
before  10.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done?" 

They  say,  "No.  It  Is  lmix>sslble.  You 
have  got  to  start  a  day  In  advance  to  get 
there." 

All  right.  So,  some  dear  friend  of  mine, 
bless  his  sweet  heart,  is  willing  to  fly  a 
plane  from  200  miles  away  and  pick  up 
me  and  my  administrative  assistant.  So 
we  rush  over  to  the  airport  and  try  to 
find  the  plane  which  is  parked  some- 
where among  scores  of  other  small 
planes. 

While  we  are  looking  around  trying  to 
find  the  airplane,  we  discover  there  is  a 
commuter  airline  which  has  a  plane  leav- 
ing for  Lafayette  at  8: 15  ajn. 

Now,  why  did  not  Delta  tell  me  about 
that?  No,  not  on  your  tintype.  No,  sir. 
They  would  rather  disserve  the  public 
than  serve  it,  if  it  means  no  cash  for 
them. 

Why  would  not  Delta  be  willing  to  tell 
me  when  such  a  plane  would  be  leav- 
ing? Delta  is  the  best  airline  in  Louisiana. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  regarded  sis  making 
any  Invidious  comparisons  here  because 
they  do  a  great  Job  in  general,  but  they 
play  by  the  law  of  the  jimgle,  as  the 
other  fellow  does.  They  are  now  top  dog 
and  they  feel  that  the  law  of  the  Jungle 
is  the  best  procedtu-e.  Yet,  they  stand 
to  lose  $39  million,  because  they  put 
those  planes  on  order.  But  the  heck  of  it 
is,  they  are  still  proceeding  to  crush  out 
the  independent  operator  and  destroy 
him. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the 
old  dog  back  in  the  barnyard.  The  farmer 
put  the  food  out  for  the  dog  to  eat. 
Old  Mutt  would  turn  up  his  nose  at  the 
food.  He  would  not  eat  smy  of  it.  He 
probably  thought  it  had  too  much  cereal 
in  it.  He  was  not  interested.  But  Just  let 
one  of  the  chickens  peck  at  the  food,  and 
he  would  tear  the  chickens  to  pieces, 
because  he  was  not  going  to  have  any 
chicken  peck  at  his  food.  It  was  not  good 
enough  for  him,  but  too  good  for  the 
chickens. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  should 
do  business  by  this  double  standard. 
Might  I  say  to  the  Senator,  that  I  would 
bleed  for  them  and  try  to  understand 
these  things,  but  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  would  not  vote  for  this  bill  other  than 
Delta  and  Eastern  would  be  benefited. 
Lockheed  does  not  think  much  of  us.  I 
have  been  begging  them  to  put  a  payroll 
in  Louisiana  for  the  past  10  years,  but 
they  would  not  see  matters  our  way.  So 
far  as  Eastern  and  Delta  are  concerned,  I 
would  hate  to  see  them  lose  $100  million, 
but  they  do  not  seem  interested  in  help- 
ing the  other  guy  to  live  or  in  helping 
the  public  have  better  service  unless 
they  and  they  alone  are  providing  it, 
and  even  then,  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  either  making  money  or  keep- 
ing the  door  closed  to  potential  future 
competitors. 

Can  the  Senator  explain  that  to  me? 

Can  the  Senator  explain  to  me  why 


should  we  have  one  law  that  t4}plles  to 
everyone  else,  and  another  law  that  ap- 
plies to  Delta  and  Eastern  and  to  Lock- 
heed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  should  not.  That 
is  one  reason  why,  first,  we  should  defeat 
the  bill,  and  second,  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain the  bill  before  we  vote  aa  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  fi-om 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  knows  whether  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  provide  cash  for  small 
business.  I  do  not  understand  any  bill 
having  come  before  us  like  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  can  make  the  assertion 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  help  small  busi- 
ness. If  no  one  is  concerned  about  it,  wiil 
not  the  Senator  introduce  a  bill  giving 
that  kind  of  protection  to  small  business? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  not  been  asking  for 
any  special  favors,  but  now  that  the  Sen- 
ator asks  for  some  favors,  like  $250  mil- 
lion for  Lockheed,  I  would  like  to  sisk  for 
$50,000  for  Bob  and  Jake. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  that,  if  the  Senator  will  in- 
troduce a  bill.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
chairman,  of  cotirse,  but  I  think  that  he 
would.  And  while  the  Senator  is  bleeding 
for  Bob  and  Jake,  we  might  do  some  leg- 
islative work  for  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  been  around  here  for 
23  years,  which  is  a  long  time  before  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  showed  up.  I 
know  a  better  way  to  help  Bob  and  Jake 
and  that  would  be  to  put  an  amendment 
on  this  bill.  I  understand  that  by  doing 
that,  I  would  have  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting my  amendment  agreed  to,  without 
cloture  or  with  it.  When  we  have  cloture, 
they  have  you  on  the  ground  and  then 
you  cannot  make  them  agree  to  anything. 
They  table  all  the  amendments  and  run 
roughshod  over  you. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
know  that  is  how  clotm*  works? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
acUy  right.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  here  for  a  long  time.  He  has  had 
great  experience  with  this.  He  knows  that 
once  cloture  is  invoked,  the  train  is  out 
of  the  station  and  going  100  miles  an  hour 
and  if  one  gets  in  the  way,  he  is  dead. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  proponents  have  67 
votes  for  cloture,  they  will  be  pretty  arbi- 
trary from  that  time  on.  However,  that 
is  a  hard  thing  to  muster  67  votes. 

Would  I  not  be  a  fool  to  refer  a  bill  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
when  I  know  very  well  that  the  people 
here  are  licking  their  chops,  seeking  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  If  they  do  not  have 
enough  votes  for  cloture,  they  will  be 
likely  to  go  along  with  anything  within 
reason  to  get  cloture.  Otherwise  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  The  House  reported  out  a  bill 
identical  to  this  Senate  bill  that  was  be- 
fore the  committee  and  that  is  pending 
before  the  House.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion that  they  will  try  to  prevent  any 
amendments  from  being  added  to  the 
bill.  They  want  to  have  an  identical  bill 
with  the  House.  That  is  one  more  obstacle 
that  the  bill  will  have  to  go  through.  They 
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have  agreed  on  the  date  of  October  1.  If 
they  do  not  have  that  date,  Lockheed 
wUl  be  in  trouble.  Somehow,  they  are 
willing  to  do  that  and  override  the  right 
to  offer  amendments,  which  is  a  funda- 
mental right. 

The  Senator  knows  that  after  cloture 
is  invoked  amendments  cannot  be  ade- 
quately debated  and  the  bill  cannot  be 
debated.  All  each  Senator  has  is  1  hour 
(HI  amendments  or  on  any  other  part  of 
the  bill.  We  would  be  in  a  very  difficult, 
unfair  position. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  more  than  disgusting. 
They  would  then  know  that  they  have 
this  on  a  downhill  road.  I  have  traveled 
on  that  downhill  road,  and  I  know  what 
It  means.  I  notice  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  presoit  in  the  Chamber,  and 
he  also  knows  what  it  means. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  for  it  for  the  other 
guy.  Suppose  I  could  be  for  it,  on  occa- 
sion, but  not  for  me.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  miserable  ways  to  live  that  the 
good  Lord  ever  dreamed  up  for  a  poli- 
tician. Just  to  think  of  it,  when  clotiu-e 
Is  put  on  a  bill  like  this,  we  cannot  ask 
simple  questions  as  I  have  been  asking, 
questions  in  good  commonsense.  The 
equal  application  of  the  law  cannot  be 
inquired  into. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he 
was  present  when  we  had  a  filibuster  on 
Comsat.  They  let  us  talk  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  woiuid  up  with  a  big  bunch  of 
votes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  angry  about  it. 
I  wish  the  A.T.  &  T.  all  the  luck  in  the 
world  in  outer  space.  However,  at  the 
same  time  I  have  seen,  and  so  has  the 
Senator,  ttiat  the  right  to  reason  and  the 
right  for  one  to  explain  his  point  of  view 
Is  a  very  important  thing. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  do 
not  want  to  embarrass  him ;  but  how  did 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  vote  when 
we  were  talking  earlier  this  year  about 
the  60-percent  rule? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass 
the  Senator.  However,  my  conscience 
requires  me  to  ask  this  question.  At  the 
time,  earlier  this  year,  when  we  were 
talking  about  shutting  off  debate  with  a 
60-percent  vote,  how  did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  not  think 
he  made  a  mistake  in  that  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even*  day  that 
passes  leads  me  to  think  so.  When  the 
supersonic  transport  matter  was  up  for 
consideration,  I  had  second  thoughts.  I 
think  the  Senator  makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  President,  to  complete  the  matter, 
I  have  before  me  the  total  number  of  in- 
tervening days  that  that  particular  bill 
was  debated  before  cloture  was  voted  on 
the  Comsat  bill.  It  was  17  days,  and  not 
3,  as  in  this  caae. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  New  York  Times  contained 
an  editorial  entiUed  "The  Last  Refuge." 
I  assume  that  the  Senator  has  read  it. 
Has  it  been  printed  In  the  Record? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial, as  I  have  said,  is  entitted  Tlie 
Last  Refuge."  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  will  read  a  part  of  It.  It  reads: 

The  House  Bitnlcing  Committee  bas  ap- 
proved a  bUl  that  would  authorize  $2  billion 
In  Oovernment  loan  guarantees  for  com- 
panies in  trouble,  especially  for  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation,  which  says  It 
must  have  $250  million  Immediately  to  save 
It  from  bankruptcy. 

Before  the  House  conunittee  had  acted. 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Paduird 
submitted  prepared  testimony  saying  that  he 
was  firmly  opposed  to  expanding  legislation 
for  Lockheed  into  a  general  bill  for  balling 
out  other  businesses.  Mr.  Packard  said  the 
Defense  Department  "does  not  need  nor  want 
a  broad  loan  guarantee  blU  which  will  only 
encourage  continuation  of  these  practices 
which  have  caused  this  trouble."  On  orders 
from  the  Administration,  however,  iSi.  Pack- 
ard sought  to  withdraw  that  part  of  his  tes- 
timony opposing  a  broad  bill,  but  Represen- 
tative Wriight  Patman  insisted  on  putting 
Mr.  Packard's  original  remarks  into  the 
record. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ac- 
quainted with  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  events  that 
had  occiu-red  in  a  long  time.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  how  deeply  Under  Secretary 
Packard  feels  about  this,  he  refused  to 
read  the  testimony  prepared  for  him  by 
the  administration.  Over  the  years,  many 
Cabinet  officers,  although  it  was  against 
their  wishes  and  their  preferences,  have 
gone  along  with  their  administration,  be- 
cause they  were  part  of  the  team.  Mr. 
Packard  felt  so  deeply  about  this  matter 
that  he  refused  to  read  the  testimony 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
administration.  The  testimony  that  he 
had  prepared  flatly  said  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  legislation,  that  it  would  be 
bad  for  the  Defense  Establishment  and 
would  increase  the  cost  of  contracts.  He 
was  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  know  this,  not  being  on  the  com- 
mittee. However,  it  only  illustrates  again, 
I  think,  the  necessity  for  allovrlng 
adequate  debate.  I  do  not  think  that 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  knew  that 
Mr.  Packard  actually  opposes  the  bill  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  he  op- 
poses it  is  clear.  He  aiH>eared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  said  he  favored  the  Lockheed 
loan,  reluctantly,  but  he  favored  it.  But 
if  it  were  to  be  a  precedent,  he  would  be 
opposed.  He  would  oppose  this  bill,  be- 
cause its  cost  is  eight  times  the  size  of  the 
Lockheed  loan.  It  creates  a  situation  in 
which  there  can  easily  be  many  guar- 
antees. It  makes  it  clear  that  this  will  be 
done  again  Eind  again  and  that  it  will  be 
done  for  others.  It  makes  it  clear  that 
when  a  company  is  inefficient  and  cannot 
control  its  costs  and  cannot  borrow 
money  elsewhere,  it  can  come  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  be  bailed  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Rec- 
ord ought  to  show  that.  I  do  not  think 
everyone  Is  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  PROXBiORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing to  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


referred  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THs  LAST  Rmros 

The  House  Banking  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  biU  that  would  authorize  (2  billion 
in  Government  loan  guarantees  for  compa- 
nies In  trouble,  especially  for  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation,  which  says  it  must  have 
t250  million  immediately  to  save  it  from 
bankruptcy. 

Before  the  House  committee  had  acted. 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  sub- 
mitted prepared  testimony  saying  that  he 
was  firmly  opposed  to  expanding  legislation 
for  Lockheed  Into  a  general  blU  for  balling 
out  other  businesses.  Mr.  Packard  said  the 
Defense  Department  "does  not  need  nor  want 
a  broad  loan  guarantee  bill  which  wlU  only 
encourage  continuation  of  these  practices 
which  have  caused  this  trouble."  On  orders 
from  the  Administration,  however,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard sought  to  withdraw  that  part  of  his  testi- 
mony opposing  a  broad  bill,  but  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman  insisted  on  putting  Vi. 
Packard's  original  remarks  Into  the  record. 

The  broad  loan  guarantee  legislation,  now 
adopted  by  both  Senate  and  House  banking 
committees,  would  certainly  intensify  the 
Pentagon's  already  serious  problem  of  hold- 
ing private  businesses  up  to  adequate  stand- 
ards of  performance  on  defense  contracts. 
But  the  dangers  would  go  beyond  that.  For 
this  legislation  would  do  much  to  remove  the 
risks  for  other  large  corporations  that  might 
get  into  trouble  as  a  result  of  management 
inefficiency  or  blunders. 

Presumably  If  this  legislation  la  enacted, 
any  large  corporation  about  to  faU  would  be 
able  to  get  help  by  pleading  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  workers  would  lose  their 
Jobs.  Althouigh  Lockheed  has  based  its  case 
In  part  upon  the  preservation  of  competition 
In  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry,  this 
blU  is  essentially  anticompetitive  in  its  Im- 
plications. For  It  would  mean  that  a  prece- 
dent and  a  mechanism  had  been  established 
for  balling  out  very  large  and  very  inefficient 
companies. 

One  is  forced  to  wonder  what  other  can- 
didates for  loan  guarantees  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  Congressional  committees  have 
la  mind  after  Locltheed  gets  Its  $250-mlUion. 
Will  they  be  airlines?  Will  they  be  steel  com- 
panies? Would  a  loan  have  gone  to  Penn  Cen- 
tral, if  that  poorly  managed  railroad  had 
not  gone  Into  bankruptcy? 

The  birth  and  death  of  companies  is  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy,  dynamic  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic system,  not  a  process  of  Government 
bailouts  to  Iteep  falling  managements  alive. 
The  approaching  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
should  mean  a  further  reduction  In  the  na- 
tion's output  of  helicopters,  air  transports 
and  many  other  defense  goods.  If,  in  the 
name  of  general  emplosrment  policy,  un- 
needed  defense  producers  are  kept  in  busi- 
ness and  well-supplied  with  orders,  thei« 
will  be  a  vast  wastage  of  resources  and  a  di- 
version of  national  energies  of  the  kind  that 
President  Elsenhower  foresaw  in  warning  of 
the  Impact  on  national  policy  of  the  mlU- 
tary-lndiistrial  complex. 

Proponents  of  the  loan  to  Lockheed  Insist 
that  the  L-1011  Tristar  airbus  Is  a  good  air- 
plane with  excellent  prospects  for  oaptiiring 
a  large  share  of  the  commercial  market.  If 
this  is  so,  why  do  the  commercial  banks  that 
have  been  working  closely  with  Lockheed  not 
lend  it  the  additional  money?  Why  should 
Government  bear  the  risk?  Or,  If  Lockheed  is 
not  soundly  managed  and  the  proq>eota  for 
the  L-1011  are  dubious,  why  Should  Its  man- 
agement teun  be  rescued? 

Where  Is  the  evidence  that  the  national 
economy  stands  In  peril  If  this  rescue  opera- 
tion Is  not  rushed  through?  Are  there  not 
more  serlouB  risks  to  the  effectiveness  o<  the 
AnMrtcan  economy  if  a  precedent  Is  estab- 
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Ilshed  for  rescuing  huge  and  Inefficient  corpo- 
rations and  substituting  OoTemment  deel- 
slon-mAklng  for  private  commercial  lend- 
ing decisions? 

Before  this  loan  guarantee  legislation  Is 
passed,  the  House  and  Senate  will  do  well 
to  demand  better  answers  to  such  questions 
In  free  and  unencumbered  debate. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  goes  on  and  gives  the  basic  rea- 
sons against  the  bill.  Also,  it  is  rather 
unusual  for  the  New  York  Times.  They 
iised  to  favor  cloture.  The  editorial  reads: 

Before  this  loan  guarantee  legislation  is 
passed,  the  House  and  Senate  will  do  well  to 
demand  better  answers  to  such  questions  In 
free  and  unencumbered  debate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  unusual.  I 
do  not  recall  the  New  York  Times  ever 
taking  that  positicm  before.  I  wish  they 
had. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  says  free  and  un- 
encumbered debate.  I  would  take  that  to 
mean  debate  without  a  cloture.  There 
is  no  free  debate  under  cloture. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  I  remind  him  that  he  has  an 
ever-growing  company  in  his  changing 
attitude  on  imlimited  debate. 

Hie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  need  not 
fed  that  he  will  be  left  alone  out  on  the 
Umb.  As  these  proposals  keep  coming  be- 
ttfn  the  Senate,  it  ts  obvious  that  we  do 
need  debate.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  on  his  position. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  the  authority  to  make 
loans  simply  to  bail  out  bad  manage- 
ment. The  small  business  concept  is  that 
these  are  small  businesses  that  do  not 
have  It  within  their  own  financial  struc- 
tural resources  to  finance  things.  It  was 
nevo-  designed  to  bail  out  a  company 
that  failed,  because  of  bad  management 
and,  wherever  there  was  a  similar  situa- 
tion, at  least  they  would  require  a  change 
in  management. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  obvious.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  11,000  firms  failed  last 
year  and  no  one  bailed  them  out. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  sound  to  say  that  we  would 
be  doing  the  same  thing  for  little  busi- 
nesses as  we  do  for  Lockheed.  At  least 
they  should  let  it  go  through  the  wring- 
er, get  new  managemoit,  and  go  on  their 
way.  They  need  not  close  up  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  half  humorously  said  that 
if  we  are  goin«  to  bail  out  Lockheed  let 
us  bail  out  Bob  and  Jake.  Once  we  go 
down  that  trail,  once  we  have  said  that 
the  Government  will  guarantee  them,  the 
efficiency  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
is  gone.  The  cost  to  the  Government 
would  be  immense  and  it  will  be  endless. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  emphasize  because 
a  lot  of  false  analogies  are  being  used. 
For  instance,  I  heard  someone  say  at 
lunch  that  they  subsidize  housing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  for  people 
who  are  buying  homes. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  There  is  no  simi- 
larity in  backing  up  a  company  which 
operates  for  profit  and  a  repayable  loan 
to  a  householder.  I  do  not  think  those 
analogies  stand  up. 

The  old  RFC  was  not  created  for  the 
benefit  of  one  company  or  even  a  half 


dozen  companies.  There  was  a  national 
catastrophe.  The  entire  Nation  was  tem- 
porarily on  its  back.  All  the  banks  had 
closed.  There  was  a  situation  which  was 
most  unusual  when  we  had  the  RFC.  It 
was  primarily  designed  for  small  com- 
panies which,  not  because  of  mismanage- 
ment or  inefficiency,  found  themselves  in 
capital  difficulties,  and  that  operation 
worked  out  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  that  time  the 
ectmomy  was  flat  on  its  back,  as  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  Instance,  Mr. 
President,  there  could  be  a  very  sound 
firm  and  they  could  not  borrow  money. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  was  no  intent  to  bail  out 
management. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  banks  were  fail- 
ing and  we  were  in  the  grimmest  shape 
in  our  entire  history. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Those  analogies  do  not  apply  here. 
I  am  sure  this  would  be  a  serious  prece- 
dent against  the  efficiency  and  vitaUty 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  I  believe 
the  Senate  and  the  country  should  have 
time  to  debate  and  imderstand  this  mat- 
ter, to  have  "unencumbered  debate,"  as 
the  New  York  Times  said.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  pass  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  did 
not  want  to  suggest  by  what  he  said  that 
he  is  conversant  with  the  facts  involved 
in  the  loan  to  Bob  and  Jake's  Restaurant. 
He  and  I  know  he  is  not.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  was  sajrlng  that  if  you  take  a 
small  firm  that  is  going  bankrupt  if  they 
do  not  get  a  guaranteed  loan,  once  we 
go  down  the  trail  of  bailing  out  all  of 
these  companies  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  Ameri- 
can business  will  be  in  real  trouble,  big 
and  small. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  Bob  and 
Jake's  Restaurant.  I  would  like  to  eat 
there  the  next  time  I  am  In  Baton  Rouge. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  find  they 
have  very  good  food.  Prom  the  banker's 
point  he  has  to  make  a  decision,  and 
that  decision  is,  "If  I  put  more  money  in 
this  business  am  I  throwing  good  money 
sifter  bad,  or  am  I  helping  a  good  cus- 
tomer to  work  out  his  problem,  to  reduce 
his  overhead  and  to  trim  off  some  serv- 
ices that  might  not  be  entirely  necessary 
to  provide  a  more  efficient  operation." 

It  is  a  banker's  decision  whether  to 
stay  with  his  customer  and  put  more 
money  behind  the  money  he  has  loaned 
him  or  whether  to  decline  to  go  further 
with  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  interrupt  to 
say  at  that  point  that  I  was  discussing 
this  matter  with  a  very  able  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee  in  the  other 
body.  He  said  the  reason  the  banks  are 
for  it — and  they  want  this  in  the  worst 
way— they  will  get  a  9-percent  interest. 
The  interest  rate  is  supposed  to  be  set 
at  the  risk  level  required,  but  the  guar- 
antee actually  makes  it  risk  free.  The 
banks  get  9  percent  risk  free  loans.  It  is 
the  greatest  bonanza  in  the  world  to 
them.  It  is  a  handout  to  the  banking  in- 


dustry, and  the  taxpayer  stands  behind 
it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Money  is  loaned  with  a 
high  interest  rate  of  9  percent  or  10  per- 
cent; then  often  time  there  is  a  discount 
which  means  interest  Is  being  collected 
on  money  never  loaned  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  effect. 

Mr.  IX^NG.  Having  achieved  all  that 
on  the  theory  this  is  a  risky  loan,  if  they 
lose  money  the  Government  pays  it  off. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Government 
would  pay  it  off. 

Mr.  LONG.  Good  deal.  I  would  Uke  to 
ask  the  Senator  why  he  and  I  cannot  get 
into  a  business  like  that.  Is  that  not  a 
nice  way  to  do  business?  They  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  a  big  profit,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  the  risk,  and  if  there  is  a  loss 
the  Government  pays  it  off.  Is  that  not 
nice? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  all  this  would 
do. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  understand  what  is 
in  it  for  the  backers,  for  Lockheed,  and 
the  airlines  that  place  planes  on  order. 
What  is  in  it  for  the  Government?  We 
appear  to  be  making  a  bum  loan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  taxpayers? 

Mr.  LONG.  What  is  in  it  for  us? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Potential  losses  and 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  LONG.  Theoretically  we  are  sup- 
posed to  guarantee  a  bum  loan  and  bail 
out  a  company.  But  if  we  get  on  the  win- 
ning end  what  do  we  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliere  is  a  guaran- 
teed fee  but  the  guaranteed  fee  would  be 
supposedly  insufficient  to  cover  Govern- 
ment administrative  expenses.  There  is 
no  premium  here.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  Government  risk  is  pro- 
tected. If  we  are  on  the  winning  end  we 
get  zero,  in  effect.  If  the  Government 
loses,  it  can  lose  $250  million  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
Senator's  reaction  to  this.  Some  years 
ago  we  passed  a  bill  and  I  helped  to  pass 
it.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  one 
of  the  prime  advocates.  The  bill  had  a 
tax  differential  feature  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  American  Motors  to  find  cash  to 
stay  in  business.  So  far  it  has  been  good 
legislation  for  the  Government.  It  costs 
us  nothing.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  think  for 
America. 

How  can  the  Senator  equate  the  prob- 
lem involved  there— I  voted  for  it  and  the 
Senator  voted  for  it — with  the  problem 
in  the  Lockheed  situation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
that  was  a  change  in  the  tax  laws.  The 
change  enabled  a  corporation,  which  was 
a  small  factor — in  this  case  it  was  the 
fourth  automobile  producer — to  carry 
back  its  losses  5  years  instead  of  3.  In 
doing  so  they  would  lose  the  captu:ity  to 
carry  forward  losses  5  years  and  made  it 
only  3  years. 

It  would  apply  to  any  industry  where 
they  wanted  to  keep  the  small  firm  alive; 
they  would  be  able  to  make  that  carry- 
back. 

First,  there  was  no  risk  of  loss  to  the 
Government  whether  or  not  American 
Motors  succeeded  or  failed.  If  American 
Motors  continued  in  business,  as  it  did.  it 
would  use  up  the  tax  advantage  in  3 
years — 2  years  ahead  of  the  customary 
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time  period.  If  American  Motors  failed, 
its  successor  company  would  use  the  tax 
advantage  in  3  years.  Either  way,  the 
amount  is  the  same.  It  cost  the  Govern- 
ment nothing.  A  successor  corporation 
would  undoubtedly  pick  up  a  bankrupt 
American  Motors  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  tax  loss  carry  forward. 

Second,  you  preserve  competition, 
where  it  is  needed. 

In  this  case,  the  situation  is  completely 
different. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  NASA  last  March  made  a  study  of 
the  market  for  the  wide  bodied  jet.  The 
product  this  bill  would  imderwrite.  It 
said  it  will  support  one  producer.  We 
now  already  have  one  producer  in  that 
field,  McDonnell  Douglas.  The  study 
found  that  if  there  are  two  producers  the 
industry  would  be  weak  and  both  firms 
would  be  in  continuous  difficulty.  The 
situation  would  be  unstable  and  they 
recommended  against  it. 

We  had  Donald  Turner,  who  was  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
antitrust  a  few  years  ago,  testify  before 
the  committee  on  this  legislation — a  man 
whose  job  has  been  to  fight  for  competi- 
tion. Turner  came  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion.  He  said  in  this  Lockheed  case 
this  bill  would  be  a  disservice  to  competi- 
tion; it  would  be  a  mistake;  it  would  be 
a  mlsallocation  of  resources  to,  in  effect, 
shove  the  Lockheed  Corp.  into  this  area, 
where  it  has  not  been,  with  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  to  get  it  in  there. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  who  I  think  is  the  outstanding 
authority  in  the  Senate  on  antitrust  and 
competition,  being  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee — and  we  know  he  is 
against  this  bill — has  said  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of 
competition  to  force  production  of  this 
wide-bodied  plane  into  the  field. 

The  question  of  competition  in  Amer- 
ican Motors  was  different.  There  was  no 
dispute  of  the  fact  that  we  needed  Amer- 
ican Motors  in  the  field  of  automobile 
production.  We  also  have  a  very  clear 
case  develoi}ed  that  we  do  not  need  Lock- 
heed in  the  wide-body  jet  aircraft  field. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Incidentally,  I  have 
a  50-page  statement  on  that  which  I  ex- 
pect to  read  a  Uttle  later,  which  develops 
that  point  fully. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  study  it. 
Let  me  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Senator  has  made  a  prima  fcu;ie  case 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  passed.  I  would 
be  happy,  and  I  shall  be  glad,  if  I  am 
permitted  to  have  the  time,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  other  side  of  the 
argument.  If  it  proves  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  have  enough  votes  to 
ramrod  this  legislation  through  for  no 
other  reason  except  brute  power.  I  shall 
be  against  the  bill.  Because  of  not  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
argument,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
time  to  have  that  opportunity,  I  would 
have  to  vote  "no."  But  I  would  have  to 
say  that,  from  what  I  have  heard  up  to 
this  point,  from  the  scant  knowledge  I 
have  of  It,  and  from  cloakroom  conversa- 
tions and  walking  down  the  hall  talking 
with  somebody  on  the  way  to  a  meeting 
I  cannot  see  why  the  bill  should  be  passed 


in  such  a  hurry.  I  hope  we  will  not  be 
required  to  vote  on  it  without  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  other  side. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that,  if  I  have 
to  vote  without  hearing  the  other  side 
of  the  argument,  I  will  have  to  vote  "no." 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Before  I  yield  the  floor  so  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  may 
speak,  I  would  like  to  complete  my  re- 
marks on  the  study  made  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  the  cloture  votes.  There 
were  25  cloture  votes  dating  back  to  1960. 
Five  of  these  would  have  limited  de- 
bate on  changing  rule  XXII. 

One  cloture  motion  was  filed  by  Major- 
ity Leader  Mansfield  immediately  after 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1963  to  provide  for  home  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  majority  lead- 
er's action  had  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  a 
cloture  vote  would  quickly  indicate  the 
Senate's  thinking  on  the  home  rule  pro- 
posal, and  second,  it  would  heswi  off  a 
threatened  filibuster  on  the  issue.  An- 
other cloture  vote  occurred  on  a  reappor- 
tionment rider  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1 964 . 

The  remaining  18  cloture  votes  oc- 
curred on  debate  related  to  the  substance 
of  the  bill  under  consideration.  The  num- 
ber of  intervening  days  in  which  these  18 
bills  were  debated  ranged  from  a  high 
of  55  days  to  a  low  of  4  days.  Discounted 
in  this  range  are  second,  third,  and 
fourth  cloture  votes  on  the  same  bill. 

An  examination  of  cloture  votes  from 
1917  until  1960,  indicates  extended  de- 
bate before  any  cloture  vote  is  held.  Th» 
most  number  of  days  of  debate  prior  to 
a  vote  during  the  period  1917-60  was  67 
in  1922  during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  Pordney-McCumber  tariff  bill.  The 
fewest  number  of  days  of  debate  was  2  in 
1946  on  an  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

The  Senate  on  July  31,  1946.  failed  to 
Invoke  cloture  on  HJl.  7,  a  bill  to  make 
unlawful  the  requirement  for  poll  ts« 
payment  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a 
primary  or  other  election  for  national 
offices.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  was  the  third  cloture  vote  on  an  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  in  5  years,  explaining,  with- 
out doubt  the  rapidity  of  the  cloture  vote 
on  HJl.  7. 

With  only  few  exceptions,  research 
shows  that  the  Senate  has  traditionally 
allowed  extensive  debate  on  controversial 
measures  before  attempting  to  invoke 
cloture. 

With  the  exception  I  noted,  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  very  properly  called 
attention  to  yesterday — and  as  I  have 
said,  that  was  on  a  home  rule  amend- 
ment which  had  been  debated  many 
times — the  record  is  clear  that  it  would 
be  most  unusual  action  to  file  a  cloture 
motion  after  such  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  with  whom  I  frequently 
disagree,  in  good  conscience — and  he  in 
equally  good  conscience — ^I  had  some 
doubts,  myself,  about  whether  we  ought 
to  further  restrict  free  debate  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  thought  a  long  time  before 


1  did  what  I  did  to  keep  the  existing 
cloture  rule.  I  felt  we  ought  to  be  moving 
toward  majority  cloture,  but  when  I  see 
a  majority,  on  a  bill  as  significant  and 
as  controversial  as  this,  moving  to  invoke 
cloture  when  debate  has  been  had  only- 
how  many  days? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  third  day. 
Actually,  we  have  had  only  2  days  of  de- 
bate before  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  I  see  the  majority 
moving  to  put  the  iron  fist  to  it  and  try  to 
invoke  cloture  after,  one  might  say,  only 

2  days  of  debate,  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  actually  shudder  to  think  about  im- 
posing gag  rule  on  the  Senate.  To  think 
that  Senators  who  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittee are  busy  on  other  committees, 
asking  unanimous  consent,  and  getting 
it,  to  have  those  committees  meet  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  Senate  on  such 
committees  and  <m  other  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  then  to  have  it  suggested 
that  after  hearing  2  days  of  conversa- 
tion the  Senate  should  be  gagged  and 
have  this  thing  voted  through— frankly. 
Senator,  I  shudder  to  think  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  freedoms  in  this  land. 

Of  course,  when  we  talk  about  August 
6  or  August  8,  or  some  such  date,  the 
Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
bankers  expect  to  make  money  by  the 
bill  the  Senate  passes.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  loaned  money,  looking  for  the 
legislation.  Lockheed  expects  to  make 
money  on  the  legislation.  They  are  the 
ones  who  owe  money.  The  airlines  are 
in  on  the  action.  If  the  bill  does  not  pass, 
they  will  lose  some  money. 

The  Senator  and  I  know  that,  as  be- 
tween the  lender  and  the  borrower,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  get  together  to  extend 
the  loan  until  the  bill  is  passed.  If  the 
bill  fails  to  pass  by  that  date,  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  know  that  the  emergency  will 
end  and  the  loan  will  be  extended,  be- 
cause they  will  know  they  have  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  and  they  will  try  again. 
Why  should  they  not?  How  many  mil- 
Uons  do  they  have  to  win  if  we  pass  this 
biU? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  they  are  wor- 
ried about  is  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
If  we  have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  bill 
for  any  length  of  time  and  if  the  people 
realize  whatjs  at  stake,  there  will  be  an 
outraged  pubUc  opinion  and  we  will  vote 
the  bin  down. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  all  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  interested  in  helping  the 
little  fellow  who  is  being  crushed  and 
having  to  get  out  of  business  should  not 
expect  to  have  it  both  ways.  It  is  true,  for 
example,  that  a  feeder  airline  operating 
in  Louisiana,  for  example,  after  a  while 
might  ask  for  a  route  outside  of  Louisi- 
ana. So  they  do  not  want  that  kind  of 
competition  to  live.  But  after  hearing 
men  in  business  who  are  supposedly  in 
favor  of  free  enterprise,  who  have  argued 
that  same  philosophy  over  the  years — 
competition,  no  subsidy,  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  advantages  of  free  enterprise 
over  State  control — we  now  hear  them 
say  all  that  should  be  flushed  down  the 
drain  as  soon  as  there  is  a  danger  of  los- 
ing a  few  "bucks."  Here  the  same  people 
are  saying  we  should  vote  for  the  bUL 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  here  when 
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President  Eisenhower  was  President  and 
made  one  of  his  proudest  aoccHnpUsta- 
ments  by  ending  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  By  the  way,  it  was 
created  by  Herbert  Hoover — not  in  time 
to  prevent  one  of  the  worst  depressions  in 
history,  but  one  designed  to  help  in  prob- 
lems such  as  we  are  talklni;  about.  But 
the  RFC  was  abolished.  They  got  rid 
of  everybody.  While  they  were  for  free 
enterprise,  they  were  not  so  willing  to 
doff  their  hats  to  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
was  still  alive  at  that  Ume.  They  were 
willing  to  espouse  free  competition,  the 
law  of  the  Jungle,  free  enterprise.  Yet 
the  same  people  are  now  sayiiig  that  we 
should  do  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  Senator  is  speaking  in  the  purest 
theory  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  I 
am  willing  to  hear  the  argument,  but  I 
must  have  the  time  and  the  opportimity 
to  do  so. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin some  embarrassing  questions  with 
reference  to  the  American  Motors  situa- 
tion. That  is  something  I  understand. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  Hoover  said 
when  he  called  for  the  RFC  that  imder 
the  free  enteaiirise  system  big  business 
and  the  big  banks  can  care  for  them- 
selves. But  is  this  for  small  business? 
If  the  SBA  is  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, this  is  the  BBA,  Big  Business 
Administration.  It  starts  right  off  for 
big  business,  and  the  criteria  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  exclusively  confined  to 
big  business.  You  have  to  be  one  of  the 
100  or  200  biggest  enterprises  to  qualify. 

So,  it  is  free  enterprise  for  small  busi- 
ness, but  socialism  for  big  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  I  know  every- 
body is  out  lobbying  on  this  bill,  and  do- 
ing a  good  Job.  I  respect  them.  They  pay 
those  pe<H>le  by  the  year,  and  so  for  the 
most  part,  these  fine,  nice,  sweet  guys 
lobby  around  the  countryside,  and  get  a 
year's  pay  for  2  weeks'  work.  So  if 
they  have  to  woiic  an  extra  couple  of 
days,  I  do  not  think  we  should  shed  too 
many  tears.  But  here  are  these  people 
out  working,  lobbsring.  trjrlng  to  push 
this  thing  through,  and  I  would  Just  like 
to  ask  the  Senator,  how  do  they  make 
all  this  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  their  way 
of  doing  business? 

For  example,  is  it  not  true  that  all 
the  big  airlines  wanted  to  abolish  all 
the  subsidies?  They  already  had  all  the 
cream,  all  the  distance  flights,  so  they  do 
not  want  someone  else,  because  they  are 
only  able  to  sell  one  ticket  and  get  a 
larger  profit,  than  on  a  milk  nm.  The 
money  is  in  the  nonstops  and  long  dis- 
tances. They  hog  all  that  up,  get  all  the 
cream,  and  are  not  even  willing  for  the 
other  guy  to  have  the  whey.  In  other 
words,  for  some  little  guy  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  flight  from  Crowley  to  Bogalusa, 
La.,  that  is  out,  because  of  the  fear  that 
he  might  become  a  competitor  some  day. 

So  here  these  people  are;  they  do  not 
want  any  subsidies  or  any  handouts,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  afraid  someone 
else  might  get  a  handout,  and.  having 
done  aU  this  to  keep  the  other  guy  from 
competing  with  them,  now  they  find  they 
are  about  to  get  stuck  on  a  bum  loan,  and 
tbe  Government  is  asked  to  oome  bail 
them  out. 


How  do  they  Justify  all  this?  I  am  not 
a  professional  economist:  I  Just  majored 
In  that  stuff  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
8cho(d.  But  how  do  they  Justify  it?  Under 
what  theory  of  capitalism?  When  you 
have  come  out  here  and  fought  to  abol- 
ish the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp., 
and  have  gone  for  this  free  enterprise 
law  of  the  jimgle  system,  and  put  a  whole 
bunch  of  little  people  out  of  business  to 
do  it,  and  have  raised  the  interest  rates 
so  high  you  have  to  get  on  top  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  to  find  out  how  far 
they  have  gone,  and,  having  done  all 
that,  you  flnd  out  one  of  your  boys  has 
lost  some  money,  and  you  want  to  bail 
him  out,  how  does  that  square  with  the 
theory  of  rugged  individualism,  free 
competition,  and  survival  of  the  flttest? 
How  does  all  that  square? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  good  question  to  ask  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill,  because  I  Just  can- 
not square  it  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  one  of  these  welfare 
people.  I  think  I  could  aCord  to  vote  for 
something  like  this;  it  would  not  be  too 
difficult  for  me  to  explain  why  I  wanted 
to  help  Lockheed.  I  am  willing  to  help 
everybody.  But  I  flnd  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  all  those  people  who  have 
always  stood  for  the  Adam  Smith  kind 
of  logic,  in  wliich  I  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  appeal,  can  Justify  this  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  so  that  he  may  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  believe  you  justify  it 
by  believing  in  the  theory  of  something 
for  nothing.  Why  did  the  airlines,  which 
the  Senator  mentioned,  get  involved  in 
this?  Because  the  British  Government 
offered  them  90-percent  financing  at  2 
percentage  points  below  the  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States.  So.  rather 
than  giving  their  business  to  the  D.S.- 
owned  company  witliin  the  United  States, 
they  saw  something  for  nothing  over  in 
Great  Britain,  and  they  fell  for  it  hook, 
line,  and  sinker,  and  now  they  seek  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  it 
ought  to  come  along  and  back  them  up 
with  something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Here's  how  they  take 
advantage  of  this:  Rolls-Royce  gets  in 
trouble  itself,  and  now  they  say,  "You 
have  got  to  bail  us  out."  They  took  ad- 
vantage, as  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  said  so  well,  of  that  90-percent 
financing,  a  2-percent  advantage  in  the 
interest  rate  and  now  they  say  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  come  and  bail 
them  out. 

They  say.  "It  is  not  our  fault,  it  is 
Rolls-Royce's  fault." 

Well,  it  was  their  choice  to  pick  Rolls- 
Royce,  because  they  got  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  doing  it  or  thought  they 
were.  Rolls-Royce  had  had  no  experience 
whatsoever  in  producing  this  kind  of 
engine.  General  Electric  had.  Yet  they 
took  advantage  of  the  gamble,  and  it  did 
not  work  out,  and  so  they  say  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  ball  them  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
that  is  why  I  have  so  much  difficulty  fall- 
ing for  the  family  assistance  plan.  I  am 


an  old  share-the-wealth  man.  I  would  be 
willing  to  sUn  it  off  tbe  rich  and  give  it 
to  the  poor,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but 
that  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  rich 
have  been  skinning  the  poor  for  a  long 
time,  anyway,  so  why  not  do  it  in  reverse 
for  a  change? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  not  modify  the 
President's  program  to  make  it  the  FLAP 
program — the  family  Lockheed  assist- 
ance program? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  might  be  a  better 
name  for  it,  but  the  best  I  could  make 
of  that  program,  the  reason  I  would  not 
vote  for  it,  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  cranked  into  the  program  also 
the  fact  that  they  want  to  pay  people 
as  much  as  a  $5,000  cash  subsidy  to  not 
do  the  decent  thing. 

I  thought  if  a  man  had  children  by  a 
woman,  and  spent  every  night  with  her, 
he  ought  to  marry  the  girl  and  help  sup- 
port the  children;  but,  no,  sir,  under  the 
family  assistance  plan,  they  pay  him  a 
$5,000  cash  subsidy  not  to  marry  the  girl. 
How  could  he  afford  to  marry  her? 

I  have  never  felt  that  we  ought  to  give 
him  something  for  nothing.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  Justify  it  on  some  basis;  there 
ought  to  be  some  logic  somewhere, 
strained  though  it  may  be,  to  Justify  that 
kind  of  thing. 

So  I  shall  await  with  interest,  if  they 
permit  me  the  opportimity,  to  study 
what  is  being  said.  About  the  only  reason 
I  can  see  to  vote  for  that  bill  is  that  it 
will  make  money  for  somebody,  and  that 
is  not  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  floor  to 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cc«i- 
sent  that  during  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondauk), 
his  staff  member,  Mr.  Paul  Offner,  be 
allowed  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL:  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
giiished  majority  leader — after  having 
discussed  the  matter  .with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  and  having  cleared  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Young)  to  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that,  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  works,  debate  thereon 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Smnns),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YouMo) ;  and  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment— except  committee  amendments, 
<m  which  time  from  the  bill  may  be  jrleld- 
ed— be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equal- 
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ly  divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  STPfwis) . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  smd  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection,  if  I  might  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader, 
when  does  he  anticipate  that  that  bill 
will  be  taken  up?  Will  it  be  called  up, 
as  the  majority  leader  is  authorized  by 
unanimous  consent  to  do,  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  2308? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Texas  has  cor- 
rectly anticipated  the  situation.  It  can 
be  called  up  under  the  order  entered  at 
such  time  as  the  majority  leader  may 
wish  to  have  it  laid  before  the  Senate. 

However,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
bill  will  be  ready  for  floor  action  before 
Friday  or  Saturday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  particular 
objection,  but  if  it  ts  to  be  brought  up 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  S.  2308,  I  wonder  if  we  might  have 
an  opportimity  to  alter  that  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  I  am 
sure  that  if  there  is  Justification  for  an 
alteration  of  it,  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  would  be  willing  to  entertain  pro- 
posed modifications. 

The  only  purpose  in  getting  this  time 
agreement  at  this  time  is  that  we  may 
be  able  to  proceed,  at  such  time  as  the 
biU  Is  brought  before  the  Senate,  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  more  promptly  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  agree, 
the  August  recess  will  begin  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday,  2  weeks  from 
today.  Tliere  are  several  Important  bills 
that  ai)oubi  be  acted  upon  before  the 
Senate  adjourns  for  that  recess,  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  being  one. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, tbe  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellendkh)  ,  hopes  to  complete  Sen- 
ate action  on  the  public  works  appropri- 
ation bill  and  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  before  the  end  of  next  week,  so  that 
the  conferences  can  be  had  on  both  bills 
and  the  reports  brought  back  to  the 
respective  bodies  and  acted  upon  and 
the  bills  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  prior  to  the  recess. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  quite  understand.  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  do  nothing  to  detain  the 
Senate  in  the  consideration  of  these  Im- 
portant measures.  The  tutting  majority 
leader  suggests  that  it  probably  would 
not  be  before  Friday  next  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  available  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement 
reads  as  foUows: 


Ordered,  That  when  tbe  Sen«te  proceeds 
to  tbe  coiulderatlon  of  tbe  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  tbere  be  1  bour  of  deb*te  on 
passage  of  tbe  blU  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controUed  by  tbe  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  and  tbe  Senator  from  Nortb 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young).  Provided,  Tbat  debate 
on  any  amendment  (except  committee 
amendments  on  wblch  time  from  the  blU 
may  be  yielded)  be  Umlted  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
tbe  mover  and  tbe  manager  of  the  bUI  (Mr. 
Stennis).  (July  22,  1971) 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill— S.  2308 — to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  bill  before  us  today  raises  the  most 
serious  questions  about  our  policies  to- 
ward business,  about  our  economic  pol- 
icies, and  about  our  priorities. 

In  my  Judgment,  most  of  these  ques- 
tions have  not  been  adequately  answered. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  unanswer- 
able. Until  answers  are  f  oimd.  I  must  op- 
pose the  pending  legislation. 

I  must  admit  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  difficult  to  tell  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  a  private  bill  for  Lockheed 
in  the  clothing  of  a  generic  bill,  or  with 
a  generic  bill  that  is  being  justified 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  Lockheed  sit- 
uation. 

If  it  is  the  former — as  many  people 
have  suggested — it  would  be  more  honest 
to  say  so,  and  have  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  a  special  case  of  Lockheed. 

I  would  have  opposed  a  special  Lock- 
heed bill  although  I  felt  that  Lockheed 
had  some  legitimate  complaints  concern- 
ing its  treatment  by  the  Pentagon.  My 
feelings  about  the  general  bill  are  less 
complicated.  I  think  it  would  be  a  dis- 
aster. 

With  regard  to  Lockheed,  there  is  of 
course  one  basic  Inconsistency  in  the 
administration  position  that  has  never 
been  resolved.  In  answer  to  the  charge 
that  a  loan  guarantee  would  simply  delay 
bankruptcy,  Lockheed  and  the  airlines 
have  pointed  to  the  enormous  market  for 
the  TriStar— up  to  $24  billion.  But  this 
leads  inexorably  to  the  question:  Why 
will  not  the  banks  come  up  with  the 
money  if  the  prospects  are  so  good? 

My  own  guess — based  on  the  available 
evidence — is  that  the  banks  will  come 
through  with  the  money  for  Lockheed 
if  the  Congress  turns  down  the  guaran- 
tee. 

The  bsmkers  have  $400  million  tied  up 
in  the  Lockheed  project  now.  The  Treas- 
ury has  indicated  that  if  the  company 
goes  bankrupt,  the  banks  could  get  back 
about  $100  million  out  of  the  collateral. 
Thus,  they  stand  to  lose  about  $300  mil- 
lion. 

n  the  $250  miUion  that  Lockheed  is 
now  asking  for  were  enough  to  get  the 
company  back  on  its  feet  again,  and  if 
the  risk  were  really  as  small  as  we  have 
been  told,  surely  the  banks  would  oome 
up  with  the  money  in  the  absence  of  a 
guarantee. 


By  doing  so,  the  banks  could  preserve 
their  whole  investment  and — if  the  mar- 
ket is  as  large  as  we  have  been  told — 
make  a  tidy  profit  to  boot.  By  refusing  to 
do  so,  they  would  lose  $300  million. 

This  point  was  raised  repeatedly  in 
the  hearings.  It  was  never  answered  to 
my  satisfaction. 

But  the  issue  today  is  much  larger 
than  Lockheed.  It  is  a  bill  that  would 
fundamentally  alter  Government  policy 
toward  large  business. 

I  think  the  general  bill  before  us  today 
is  inequitable,  and  will  seriously  under- 
mine economic  efficiency. 

More  than  10,000  firms  go  bankrupt 
every  year.  Most  of  them  are  small  firms, 
but  in  the  aggregate  they  employ  millions 
of  people.  The  proposed  legislation  inten- 
tionally excludes  almost  all  of  them  from 
consideration. 

In  my  judgment,  these  smaU  firms 
have  a  much  stronger  case  for  Govern- 
ment assistance  than  the  larger  firms. 
The  small  firms  have  much  greater  diffi- 
culty borrowing  in  the  money  markets, 
and  the  Government-managed  credit 
squeeze  of  the  last  2  years  has  had  a 
much  greater  impact  on  them. 

The  bUl  before  us  today  rewards  big- 
ness— it  does  for  the  large  corporations 
what  we  never  have  done  for  the  small 
firms.  The  American  people  will  correctly 
conclude  that  to  get  Government  assist- 
tmce,  you  have  to  be  big  and  have  poli- 
tical dout. 

But  even  when  the  firm  is  large  enough 
to  be  eligible,  there  is  a  host  of  unanswer- 
able questions: 

How  will  the  board  determine  whether 
a  guarantee  is  required  to  prevent  bank- 
ruptcy? 

How  large  does  a  firm  have  to  be  to 
qualify? 

How  does  the  board  determine  whether 
the  problem  is  management,  changing 
demand  for  the  product,  or  whatever? 

Moreover,  along  with  Secretary  Pack- 
ard and  most  businessmen,  I  beUeve  that 
market  forces  contribute  substantially  to 
economic  efficiency.  Once  large  firms  are 
encouraged  to  apply  for  their  share  of 
the  $2  billion  pot,  this  cannot  help  but 
undermine  the  incentives  and  the  dis- 
ciplines needed  for  efficiency. 

The  implications  of  the  general  bail- 
out legislation  for  defense  contractors 
are  particularly  ominous.  Let  me  read 
briefly  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard's  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee: 

PELSt  policies  have  encouraged  contractors, 
large  and  small,  to  take  on  progranifi  beyond 
their  means  .  .  .  That  Is  what  happened  with 
the  Ir-1011.  Lockheed  could  assume  ways 
would  be  found  to  cover  large  overruns 
which  might  occur  on  their  defense  pro- 
grams. This  had  always  been  done  In  the 
past.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  the  calculation 
the  Lockheed  management  made  In  decid- 
ing whether  to  take  on  a  major  program 
such  as  the  L-1011  which  even  at  best  wotild 
stretch  tbe  company  resources  to  the  limit. 
.  .  .  We  in  the  Department  of  Defense  do 
not  need  nor  want  a  broad  loan  guarantee 
bill  which  wlU  only  encourage  a  continua- 
tion of  these  practices  which  bave  caused 
this  trouble. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard,  who 
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I  think  hM  the  admlrfttlon  of  virtually 
every  Member  of  Congreae  for  his  mighty 
^ort  to  try  to  deal  with  cost  problems 
of  the  Defense  Dqwrtment.  When  one 
bears  in  mind  that  this  statement  was 
made  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  opposltian,  by  implication,  to  the  po- 
sition of  his  own  administration,  one  can 
only  guess  at  the  tremendous  depths  of 
his  conviction  when  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  speak  out  in  this  way  and  with  that 
strength  against  the  LoclLheed  proposal. 
Also,  one  wonders  whether  there  is  not 
great  truth  in  the  rumors  which  were 
widely  circulated  that  he  threatened  to 
resign  if  this  proposal  were  adopted  by 
Congress. 

When  the  Lockheed  issue  first  sur- 
faced, one  of  the  problems  that  most 
troubled  me  was  the  precedent.  Secre- 
tary Connally  tried  to  put  aside  this 
question  by  saying  that  the  Lockheed 
situation  was  unique,  and  that  a  similar 
situation  was  unlikely  to  recur. 

Mr.  Packard  testified  in  favor  of  Lock- 
heed, but  he  gave  us  this  warning: 

It's  very  desirable  not  to  establlsb  a  prece- 
dent ttaat  the  government  will  (aid)  any 
company  that  geta  Into  trouble. 

When  the  administration  switched  its 
support  to  a  general  bailout  bill,  Mr. 
Packard  remained  consistent  to  his  ear- 
lier testimony.  He  opposed  the  generic 
bill.  Oiven  the  considerable  pressure  that 
was  obviously  brought  to  bear,  I  think 
Mr.  Packard's  consistency  is  admirable 
and  I  applaud  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Packard  is  a  businessman.  In  his 
views  on  this  measure,  he  admirably  re- 
flects the  views  of  most  businessmen.  The 
Business  Coimcil — composed  of  some  of 
the  Nation's  top  business  leaders — is 
overwhelmingly  against  the  Lockheed 
bill.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  this 
to  say: 

As  a  precedent,  it  should  disturb  a  great 
many  people.  Helping  out  Penn  Central, 
Lockheed  or  any  other  corporation  fuzzes 
the  line  between  private  and  public  enter- 
prise. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  develop- 
mmt  of  the  Lockheed  case,  one  finds  the 
following: 

At  first,  the  admlnistraUcHi  refused  to 
admit  that  a  serious  precedent  would  be 
set — tacitly  admitting  that  the  precedent 
would  be  undesirable: 

Then  it  switched  its  support  to  a  bill 
which  recognizes  the  precedent  and  al- 
locates funds  for  those  who  follow. 

One  other  point  concerning  eflBciency 
and  competition.  The  administration  has 
au'gued  that  Lockheed's  collapse  would 
reduce  competition  in  the  airframe  in- 
dustry and  give  McDonnell  Douglas  a 
virtual  monopoly  m  the  Tri-Jet  field. 

I  must  admit  that  this  argument 
bothered  me  for  some  time — although  it 
would  be  hard  to  argue  that  Lockheed's 
entrance  into  the  Tri-Jet  competition 
has  appreciably  lowered  long-nm  costs. 

But  I  was  very  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Donald  Turner,  former  head  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. Mr.  Turner  said: 

It  is  never  sensible  antitrust  policy  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  artificial  competition. 

Though  undesirable,  a  monopoly  is 
preferable  to  "competition  supported  by 
government  subsidy." 


As  I  have  indicated.  I  would  have  op- 
poaed  a  special  Lockheed  Ull.  but  a  ape- 
dal  bill  would  not  have  fundamentally 
changed  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  is  a 
much  more  serious  departure  from  our 
past  governmental  policies  toward  busi- 
ness. I  can  see  no  reason  to  sanction  such 
a  departure — particular^  after  just 
3  days  of  hearings. 

I  agree  with  the  recent  statement  of 
the  New  York  Times : 

The  dominant  issue  in  the  Lockheed  case 
is  whether  the  United  States  wants  to  take 
a  major  step  toward  establishing  not  merely 
a  precedent  but  an  agency  for  rescuing  large 
companies  that  are  failing.  In  the  specific 
case  of  Lockheed,  such  a  course  does  not  ap- 
pear warranted.  If  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  new  RJP.C,  with  all  the  dangers  of  polit- 
ical decision-making  where  vast  private 
economic  interests  are  Involved,  and  all  the 
risks  of  furthering  a  trend  toward  state 
socialism  or  corporate  fascism.  Congress 
should  hold  exhaustive  hearings  that  would 
give  supporters  and  opponents  of  this  type 
of  legislation,  including  economic  experts, 
a   chance    to   be    heard. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  difBculties 
with  the  legislation  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  askmg  us  to  support. 

No  one  really  denies  that  these  prob- 
lems exist.  But,  it  is  alleged,  whatever 
the  problems  are,  they  are  dwarfed  by 
the  problem  of  unemployment — the  Jobs 
that  would  be  lost  if  Lockheed — or  some 
other  corporate  giant — went  down  the 
drain. 

I  find  this  argument  particularly 
troublesome. 

The  administration  bases  mucli  of  its 
case  on  the  economic  situation.  Secretary 
Connally  talked  about  the  jobs  that 
would  be  lost  if  Loclcheed  went  down. 
He  talked  about  the  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

The  President  made  a  similar  point. 
He  argued  that  aerospace  jobs  were 
needed  in  the  depressed  southern  Cali- 
fornia job  market.  He  made  the  state- 
ment in  southern  California. 

Well,  unemployment  in  Duluth  has 
been  consistently  above  the  national 
average.  Unemployment  in  Minneapolis 
has  increased  103  percent  since  last  yesu*. 
I  suppose  I  could  argue  that  aerospace 
jobs— or  some  other  special  help — were 
justified  in  these  depressed  job  markets 
also. 

But  I  do  not  make  that  argximent. 
I  do  nq/t.  believe  that  our  economic  health 
requires  bailouts  of  particular  companies. 
What  we  need  is  new  economic  policies 
for  the  Nation. 

Unemployment  has  now  been  at  5 
million  people  for  7  months.  In  Jime. 
adjusted  unemployment  grew  by  1.1 
million,  and  Jobs  increased  by  a  million 
less  than  usual. 

The  labor  force  increased  1  million 
less  than  usual.  Who  knows  how  many 
teenagers  did  not  bother  looking  for 
summer  Jobs  because  they  knew  the 
search  was  hopeless. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  called 
for  a  more  expansionary  policy.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  with  the  eooncMny  oper- 
ating over  $60  billion  below  its  potential, 
with  plant  (derating  at  three-quarters 
of  capacity,  there  is  little  danger  of  creat- 
ing increased  inflationary  pressures;  and 
we   are   losing   $20   billion   in   Federal 


revenues,  $3.5  Ullfam  In  State  and  local 
revenues. 

A  more  ezpansionaiy  policy  would  help 
southern  California;  but  it  would  also 
help  Duluth,  Minneap<dis,  and  all  the 
other  cities  and  rural  areas  that  are  in 
such  desperate  economic  stnEdts. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about 
Jobs  and  economic  recovery,  it  should 
understand  that  what  we  need  is  not 
special  legislation  iat  Lockheed,  not 
special  leglslaticm  for  failing  businesses, 
but  legislation  to  bring  national  economic 
recovery. 

That  is  why  the  administration's  re- 
cent announcement  that  it  would  not 
adopt  stimulating  measures  this  year 
was  so  tragic. 

That  is  why  many  of  us  are  so  opposed 
to  this  legislation  before  us  today. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  Mlitorially 
on  July  16: 

If.  despite  all  the  money  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  poured  Into  the  economy  since  the 
squeeze  of  last  year,  there  is  stUl  danger  of 
a  xtatlonal  liquidity  crisis  and  an  economic 
disaster,  the  Administration  should  stop 
talking  about  the  Improvement  In  unemploy- 
ment and  the  fading  of  Inflation  and  come 
up  with  a  new  economic  plan.  If  a  Lockheed 
bankruptcy  will  bring  the  economy  down, 
things  are  far  worse  than  the  country  has 
been  led  to  believe. 

But  if  the  administration  is  really  con- 
cerned with  jobs,  how  does  it  explam 
some  of  its  recent  actions? 

Last  fall,  the  Congress  passed  a  Federal 
Jobs  program.  We  had  to  send  this  bill  to 
the  White  House  twice  before  public 
opinion  convmced  the  President  to  sign 
it. 

More  recently,  the  President  vetoed  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill. 

This  bill  would  have  provided  Federal 
aid  for  such  essential  projects  as — 

Water  and  sewage  treatment  plants; 

Nursing  homes;  and 

Hospitals  and  other  community  facil- 
ities. 

According  to  Congressman  Blatkix. 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  6,000  projects  such  as  these 
have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. The  necessary  architectural, 
engineering  and  financial  arrangements 
have  been  completed,  and  most  of  them 
could  be  started  in  60  to  90  days. 

This  bill  would  have  created  as  many 
as  170.000  construction  Jobs — in  an  in- 
dustry whose  unemployment  rate  is  well 
over  10  percent. 

It  would  have  created  an  additional 
250,000  Jobs  m  Edlied  industries. 

This  adds  up  to  420.000  jobs — almost 
10  percent  of  our  total  unemployment. 

But  the  President  vetoed  that  bill — 
even  though  its  impact  on  Jobs  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  that  of 
keeping  Lockheed — or  other  failing  busi- 
nesses— afloat. 

And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether 
our  Nation  has  a  relatively  greater  need 
for  more  Lockheeds  or  more  nursing 
liomes. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  priorities. 

Tht  $250  million  we  could  lose  in  bail- 
ing out  Lockheed  is: 

Thirteen  times  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  spend  in  1972  for  health 
care  for  migrant  children; 
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Two  and  a  half  times  what  we  are  re- 
quested to  budget  for  Federal  air  pollu- 
tion programs; 

Two  and  a  half  times  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested  for  cancer  research; 

It  is  $195  million  more  than  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs; 

Twice  as  much  as  is  budgeted  for  high- 
way safety. 

We  have  been  told  that  no  Federal 
funds  will  actually  be  spent — after  all. 
we  are  only  guaranteeing  loans  and  the 
likelihood  is  that  the  loans  will  be  re- 
paid. 

But  loans  that  are  guaranteed  for  fail- 
ing businesses  are  loans  that  are  unavail- 
able for  other  purposes. 

The  Federal  Government  presently 
guarantees  loans  for  ntmierous  purposes 
such  as:  Farm  ownership,  the  merchant 
marine,  student  loans,  housing,  and  new 
communities. 

Do  we  really  want  to  guarantee  money 
for  large  failing  businesses  that  could  go 
to  construction  of  additional  housing  or 
student  locms? 

Finally,  I  would  say  this:  Congress  is 
capable  of  giving  the  most  intense  scru- 
tiny to  legislation  to  help  the  working- 
man  and  the  poor.  The  welfare  bill  has 
been  debated  and  studied  in  the  Congress 
for  several  years  with  close  attention  to 
the  minutest  detail.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  now,  when  the  issue  is  bailing  out 
business — corporate  welfare  if  you  will — 
we  are  prepared  to  push  this  bill  through 
with  minimal  hearings,  little  debate  and 
less  d^beration. 

I  think  that  says  something  about  our 
national  prioiities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  stressing  a  signiflcant  development, 
because  in  the  years  I  have  l^een  in  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  recall  any  occasion  on 
which  a  Cabinet  officer  or  a  member  of 
any  avtministration  actually  refused  to 
read  a  statement  prepared  for  him  by 
tiie  administration,  and  it  had  to  be  read 
by  someone  else.  I  think  this  is  the  most 
dramatic  kind  of  repudiation  of  this  bill. 
Tne  part  of  that  statement  was  read  for 
him,  which  differed  from  his  own  posi- 
tion, was  in  opposition  to  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

Frankly,  he  does  favor  a  Lockheed 
loan,  with  reluctance,  because  he  said 
that  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  helpful  ac- 
tion; but  he  does  not  want  it  to  be  a 
precedent. 

I  asked  him  in  the  hearings  whether 
he  would  favor  a  loan  to  Lockheed  if  it 
were  a  precedent,  and  he  said  "No."  He 
is  against  this  bill  because  it  is  eight 
times  the  size  of  the  Lockheed  loan.  Of 
course,  what  it  does  is  to  provide  a  pro- 
tection against  the  consequences  of  in- 
efficiency for  defense  contractors;  and  it 
means  that  the  long,  hard,  tough,  efficient 
struggle  that  Mr.  Packard  has  put  up 
in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  against 
inefficiency  in  procurement  is  seriously 
jeopardized  by  it.  because  the  great  dis- 
cipline, of  course,  is  that  if  you  do  not 
do  a  good  job,  you  go  bankrupt.  In  this 
case,  of  course,  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
so  much  about  it,  because  you  can  get  a 
guaranteed  loan. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Of  course,  the  logic  at 
Secretary  Packard's  position  and  the  ar- 
guments he  makes  stand  just  as  much  In 
opposition  to  sm  individual  loan  to  Lock- 
heed as  they  would  to  the  broader  bill. 
As  he  points  out.  Lockheed  msMle  some 
doubtful  business  judgments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  Fur- 
thermore  

l&i.  MONDALE.  All  predicated  on  a 
bail-out  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  The 
Packard  testimony  is  the  most  devastat- 
ing testimony  before  the  Banldng  Com- 
mittee against  the  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate. 

He  said: 

It  is  thU  last  point  which  leads  Into  the 
reasons  I  do  not  supptoit  extending  a  broad 
Federal  loan  guarantee  authority  to  the  de- 
fense industry  ot  any  other  industry  at  this 
time. 

This  problem  we  face  with  Lockheed  is  the 
result  of  past  procurement  p<^lcleB,  prac- 
tices of  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  industry  that  develops  and  produces  de- 
fense products.  In  the  case  of  Lockheed,  both 
the  Department  and  the  company  are  at 
fault.  Past  policies  have  encouraged  defense 
contractors,  large  and  small  to  take  on  pro- 
grams beyond  their  means.  That  is  what  h^- 
pened  with  the  L-1011.  Lockheed  could  as- 
sume ways  would  be  found  to  cover  large 
overruns  which  might  occur  on  their  defense 
progranns.  This  had  always  been  done  in  the 
past.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  the  calculation 
the  Lockheed  management  made  in  deciding 
whether  to  taken  on  a  major  program  such 
as  the  L-1011  which  even  at  best  woiUd 
stretch  the  company  resources  to  the  limit. 
During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  correct  these  procurement 
practices  that  have  been  followed  in  the  past. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  but  we  have 
much  more  to  do.  For  this  reason,  we,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  do  not  need  nor  want 
a  broad  loe^a  guarantee  bill  which  will  only 
encourage  a  continuation  of  these  practices 
which  have  caused  this  trouble.  We  want  and 
need  your  support  for  new  policies  and  new 
approaches  which  will  make  it  much  less 
likely  there  will  be  problems  of  this  kind 
and  magnitude  In  the  future. 

There  is  another  reason  I  believe  broad 
legislation  Is  unwise.  A  government  guaran- 
tee for  a  particular  company  or  a  particular 
Industry  does  not  generate  more  credit  for 
the  economy.  For  exanqple,  this  guarantee 
only  diverts  the  credit  the  banks  can  offer 
someone  else  to  Lockheed.  We  can  afford  to 
div«-t  $260  million  under  the  circumstances. 
To  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  $2  billion 
could  be  diverted  to  firms  in  the  defense 
Industry  or  any  other  special  industry  Is 
quite  something  else.  The  solution  is  to  take 
the  fundamental  steps  to  make  these  indus- 
tries well  and  healthy.  A  firm  or  an  industry 
that  is  weU  and  healthy  can  obtain  adequate 
credit  from  these  and  other  banks  without 
a  guarantee.  We  believe  the  st^>s  we  are 
already  taking  in  the  Defense  D^>artment 
will  eventually  bring  Lockheed  and  other 
firms  that  are  In  trouble  back  to  a  strong, 
profitable,  healthy  condition.  Then  defense 
firms  will  be  able  to  get  the  private  credit 
they  need  without  a  guarantee.  That  is  what 
we  should  seek  to  achieve.  That  will  take 
more  time.  In  the  meantime,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  with  my  strong  endorsement, 
urges  this  Committee,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  suppwrt  a  loan  guarantee  in  the 
amount  of  9250  million  for  the  Lockheed 
Company  as  the  Administration  ha^  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Along  with  so  many 
others,  we  are  deeply  impressed  by  the 
leadership  which  the  Senator  is  giving 
on  this  critical  issue. 


It  is  really  a  matter  of  prtorities.  Some 
say  $250  million  is  not  very  nrach,  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  that  is  13 
times  what  will  be  paid  this  year  for  the 
health  of  migrant  children;  2%  times 
what  this  Nation  is  being  requested  to 
spend  for  air  pollution  programs;  it  is 
21^  times  what  the  President  asked  to 
cure  cancer;  it  Is  $195  million  more  than 
the  request  for  the  entire  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs;  and 
it  is  twice  as  much  as  we  are  budgeting 
this  year  for  highway  safety. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  giving  those  sta- 
tistics, is  the  Senator  talking  about  the 
$250  million? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  $2  biUion  which 
is  in  the  bill  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  firms  is  eight  times  as  large 
as  the  $250  million  guarantee  and  there- 
fore many  times  the  other  figures 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  gets  down,  once 
again,  to  the  basic  question  of  priorities. 

One  factor  the  Senator  stressed,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  significant 
priority  in  the  country  today,  and  that 
is  the  fight  against  drugs.  This  concerns 
me  and  I  know  it  concerns  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

How  much  did  the  Senator  indicate 
was  the  difference  between  the  amount 
we  are  giiaranteeing  for  Lockheed  and 
the  amoimt  we  are  putting  into  the  fight 
on  drugs? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  A  $195  million  differ- 
ence between  this  year's  request  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  autnount  the 
administration  wants  above  that  for 
Lockheed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  If  we  pass 
this  bill,  there  will  be  about  $1.9  bilMon 
more  available  to  bail  out  big  business 
than  we  are  spending  on  the  war  against 
drugs,  to  stop  heroin  and  other  drugs 
from  destroying  our  people. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  We 
hear  about  the  cutbacks  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  for  hungry  Americans,  and 
the  administration's  cutbacks  on  summer 
jobs.  Meanwhile,  we  are  fighting  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  new  program  to  tiy 
to  do  something  about  children  m  the 
first  5  years  of  their  Uves.  We  are  trying 
to  generate  adequate  funds  for  educa- 
tion, to  fight  the  tremendous  issue  of  the 
environment,  and  to  help  in  the  problem 
of  law  enforcement.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  we  find  that  these  programs  have 
enormous  meaning  in  terms  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  to  the  average  American. 

The  administration  gives  all-out,  100- 
percent,  enthusiastic  support  for  such 
things  as  the  Lockheed  bailout.  It  is  a 
different  set  of  values  than  I  have.  I 
believe  it  is  a  different  set  of  values  than 
the  American  people  have. 

I  find  very  little  support  for  this  pro- 
posal among  the  people  and,  surprisingly, 
a  great  deal  of  concern  in  the  business 
community.  This  is  not  an  issue  that 
divides  the  American  public. 

We  find  opposition  by  many  top  busi- 
nessmen. The  Business  Council  came  out 
against  it.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  came 
out  against  it.  Many  top  businessmen 
feel  that  this  would  establish  a  precedent 
which  will  rob  the  American  economy  of 
the  basic  forces  contributing  to  economic 
efficiency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
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Idmeaota  will  yield  at  that  point,  we 
heard  a  witness,  an  eminent  economist 
and  adviser  to  large  business  corpora- 
tions, and  a  very  active  man  in  the 
present  administration.  Mr.  Greenspan, 
one  of  the  top  economists  of  the  country. 
I  asked  him.  in  the  hearing,  how  the  big 
business  community  felt  about  this  guar- 
antee, and  he  said,  "Well,  those  who  are 
connected  with  Lockheed,  the  banks  that 
are  loaning,  the  airlines  involved  di- 
rectly, the  suppliers,  of  course  they  are 
for  it.  With  that  exception,  the  business 
community  Is  overwhelmingly  against 
this." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported,  as 
the  Senator  stated  accurately,  that  the 
Business  Council  was  emphatically 
against  this  kind  of  bailout.  I  have  a 
letter  from  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Connor,  who  is  a  top  businessman 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  one 
of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try. In  which  he  said,  in  effect,  this  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
This  is  a  serious,  tragic  mistake.  Any- 
body who  really  believes  in  free  enter- 
prise cannot  support  this  legislation. 

So.  of  course,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
big  business  community  is  not  completely 
condemning  this,  becaxise  they  have  their 
connections  with  the  big  banks,  the 
friendships  with  the  people  in  the  Lock- 
heed Corporation,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
ethic  involved  here,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it  when  they  state,  when  one 
asks  them,  that  they  overwhelmingly 
recognize  that  this  Is  wrong,  that  It 
undermines  the  foundation  of  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  has  been  the  most 
productive  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  was  Admiral  Rick- 
over.  I  believe.  w1k>  said: 

We  have  been  generating  a  new  philos- 
ophy where  we  privatize  profits  and  social- 
ize looaeg. 

Whenever  there  are  large  profits  in- 
volved, they  are  independent  of  govern- 
ment, but  when  they  lose  money  then 
suddenly  it  becomes  a  public  matter.  We 
are  asked  to  share  handsomely  in  the 
risks  of  thdr  bad  business  judgment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Admiral  Rickover 
did  not  testify  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee but  before  the  Joint  Economic 
C«nmittee  on  another  issue,  and  I  asked 
him  about  that  loan,  and  he  was  resound- 
ingly clear  and  emphatic  in  stating  that 
it  was  a  serious  mistake  and  that  it 
coxUd  not  be  justified. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  agreed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd) 
to  do  something  unique;  namely,  to  give 
a  short  speech,  so  I  am  going  to  end  my 
statement  here,  but  before  doing  so,  I 
ask  xmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "The  Lock- 
heed Loan,"  (^}posing  this  proposal;  an 
editorial  entitled  "Bailing  Out  Lock- 
heed", published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, opposing  the  proposal;  an  article 
written  by  R(^9ert  J.  Samuelson,  entitled 
"Economists  Hit  Loan  Plan,"  published 
in  the  Wadilngton  Post,  which  finds 
many  top  econ<Mnlsts  imposed  to  the  pro- 
posal; and  an  article  published  in  the 
Jime  10  Washington  Post  describing  the 


grave  doubts  expressed  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Packard. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Lockrexd  Loan 

The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  a  $260-millton  loan  guarantee  to 
save  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  and 
Its  L-lOll  cmstar)  airbus  program.  The  bUl 
that  was  sent  to  Congress  yesterday  does  not 
mention  Lockheed  directly  but  only  pro- 
poses loans  tor  major  business  enterprises  In 
danger  of  faUlng.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Connally  stated,  however,  In  a  separate  letter 
to  Congress  that  "substantially  all"  of  the 
»250-mUllon  would  go  to  Lockheed. 

The  fact  that  the  legislation  Is  written  In 
terms  that  would  apply  to  any  major  busi- 
ness in  danger  of  falling  compeU  Congress  to 
decide  what  broad  public  i>ollcy  It  wishes  to 
adopt  with  reelect  to  private  corporations 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Senator  Cranston  of  California,  who  sup- 
ports the  $350-mllllon  loan,  says  that  It 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  amendment 
requiring  a  complete  change  In  the  com- 
pany's present  management.  He  quotes  an 
unnamed  businessman  as  saying,  "Why  re- 
ward bad  management?  If  we  baU  out  Lock- 
heed, it  wlU  cost  the  Oovernment  vast  siuns 
and  the  signal  will  be  out:  be  wasteful — it 
doesn't  matter.  Uncle  Sam  wUl  come  to  the 
rescue."  Many  of  the  nation's  bxislness  lead- 
ers share  this  view. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  let  the  com- 
pany recxganlze  In  iMmkruptcy  without  any 
Oovernment  loan  warranty  at  all.  This  would 
have  the  advantage  of  |>ermlttlng  an  outside 
group  named  by  the  court  to  come  In  and 
examine  why  the  company  (ailed.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  proving  out  In  the  case  of  Penn 
Central — which  Congress  wisely  decided  not 
to  rescue  from  bankruptcy. 

Letting  a  company  go  bankrupt  does  not 
necessarily  mean  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
wVX  be  wiped  out.  That  has  not  happened  In 
the  case  of  Penn  Central,  and  it  need  not 
happen  to  Lockheed.  The  company  can 
be  operated  In  bankruptcy — just  as  the 
British  Oovernment  has  decided  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Rolls  Royce. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  cases  of  Penn 
Central  and  Lockheed  are  reaUy  very  differ- 
ent, because  Lockheed  Is  a  big  defense  pro- 
ducer and  Penn  Central  is  not.  But  Lockheed 
Is  also  a  clvUlan  producer,  and  the  $350- 
mlUlon  loan  Is  designed  specifically  to  baU 
it  out  on  the  L-1011,  a  carrier  for  the  com- 
mercial airlines.  The  Oovernment  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  important  customers  of 
Penn  Central,  which  in  all  its  operations 
affects  the  public  interest.  Few  major  busi- 
nesses are  without  an  Impact  on  the  public 
interest — and  some  direct  involvement  in 
national  defense.  Are  they  all  to  be  regarded 
as  eligible,  for  ball-outs  if  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy? 

The  present  Administration,  which  likes 
to  think  of  itself  as  the  champion  of  free 
enterprise,  is  violating  its  own  principles  in 
seeking  to  rescue  Lockheed's  management  by 
a  Government -guaranteed  loan. 

Baiuno  Otrr  Lockheed 
When  the  government  last  year  announced 
a  plan  to  help  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  with  large  loan  guarantees.  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmlre  suggested  that  more 
systematic  procedures  should  be  devised  to 
consider  corporate  requests  for  aid.  The  new 
plan  to  assist  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  points 
up  the  wisdom  of  the  Senator's  proposal. 

The  federal  government  was  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible  for  the  plight  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral, through  the  heavyhandedness  of  its 
regulation  and  in  other  ways.  The  nation, 
too,  needs  a  sizable  part  of  the  service  the 
raUroad  provides. 
It  also  can  prob«U>ly  be  argued  that  the 


Defense  Departntent.  through  Its  procure- 
ment methods  and  ohangies  in  speclfloations, 
contributed  to  Lockheed's  troubles.  Certainly 
the  government,  by  permitting  the  aoc^erat- 
ing  inflation  in  the  Ute  1960s,  did  a  lot  to 
Increase  the  company's  difflcvUties. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  government  is  so 
large  and  omnipresent  that  it  plays  a  role 
In  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  most  busi- 
ness ventures  in  the  U.8.,  large  or  small.  In 
both  cases,  moreover,  management  can 
hardly  be  held  entirely  blameless. 

At  the  Business  Council  meeting  this  week, 
several  company  executives  were  plainly 
troubled  by  the  Lockheed  aid  plan.  "As  a 
precedent  it  disturbs  me,"  said  Donald  M. 
Kendall,  president  of  PepsiCo  Inc.  and  a  close 
friend  of  President  Nixon. 

As  a  precedent  it  should  disturb  a  great 
many  people.  Helping  out  Penn  Central, 
Lockheed  or  any  other  corporation  fuzzes  the 
line  between  private  and  public  enterprise. 
Setting  up  clear  and  understandable  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  would  at  least  make  it 
more  likely  that  the  public  would  know  what 
It  was  paying  for. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  22, 
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Nader  Jotifs   Foes:    Economists   Bit  Loan 

Plan 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Three  economists  and  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  yesterday  urged  Congress  to  re- 
ject a  federal  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  contending  that  the  nation 
probably  doesn't  need  the  giant  aerospace 
company. 

"It  Is  very  dlfBcult  to  construct  a  credible 
projection  of  military  and  civil  aerospace  re- 
quirements which  can  keep  present  capacity 
(of  the  industry)  profitably  employed, "  Alan 
Oreenspan,  president  of  Townsend-Oreen- 
span  &  Co.  and  an  Informal  adviser  to  the 
Nixon  administration,  told  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

"If  Lockheed  Is  continuously  propped  up — 
and  I  mean  more  than  by  a  planned  loan 
guarantee — without  a  major  reversal  in  the 
long-term  aerospace  outlook,  some  other  ma- 
jor company  in  the  Industry  must  find  Itself 
In  trouble,"  Oreenspan  said  in  bis  prepaired 
statement. 

Squeezed  by  simultaneous  decline  of  gov- 
ernment (military  and  space)  and  airline 
business,  total  aerospace  sales  have  declined 
from  $38.9  billion  In  1968  to  an  estimated 
$24.9  billion  in  1970,  according  to  Aerospace 
Industries  Association.  Employment  slipped 
from  about  1.4  million  workers  to  about  1 
million. 

But  Oreenspan,  the  two  other  economists, 
and  Nader  were  continuously  challenged  by 
Sen.  David  H.  Oambrell  (D-Oa.),  who  has 
emerged  as  Lockheed's  most  faithful  defender 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

Lockheed  says  it  needs  the  guarantee  to 
obtain  $350  million  in  additional  funds  re- 
quired to  complete  development  of  its  L- 
1011  TrlStar  jet. 

Defeating  the  loan  guarantee — and  allow- 
ing Lockheed  to  go  bankrupt — would  estab- 
lish an  undesirable  monopoly  for  the  new 
three-engine  jumbo  jets,  OambreU  con- 
tended. The  market  would  be  left  to  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  which  manufac- 
tures the  DC-10. 

Oambrell  cited  assurances  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  that  the  total  demand  for 
three-engine  jumbo  jets  is  large  enough  to 
sustain  two  competitors.  Lockheed  Itself 
projects  a  demand  for  775  aircraft  (shared 
between  the  DC-10-10  and  the  L-lOll)  by 
1980,  but  90  far.  the  company  has  only  103 
firm  airline  orders. 

Nader  cited  a  Harvard  Ph.D.  study  by 
Sydney  L.  Carroll  that  contends  that  there 
are  too  many  plane  mMiufactttrers.  "If  the 
govaminent  supports  Lockheed  now,  it  forces 
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continuation  of  over  competition  in  a 
crowded  market,"  Nader  said. 

The  three  economists — Oreenspan,  Robert 
Weintraub,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calif<vnia,  and  Thomas  Moore, 
professor  of  economics  at  Michigan  State 
University — afgued  that  bankruptcies,  even 
of  large  firms,  are  necessary  to  assure  effi- 
cient operation  of  economy. 

"It  is  the  very  threat  of  bankruptcy 
which  often  jolts  firms,  large  and  small  from 
inefficient  practices  in  their  utilization  of 
labor  and  capital  and  In  their  methods  of 
financing  and  marketing,"  Oreenspan  said, 
'To  have  the  posslbUity  of  falling  back  on  a 
guarantor  of  last  resort  (the  government) 
must  inevitably  remove  this  very  valuable 
prod  to  efficiency  and  productivity." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  10, 
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Packaxo  Warns  on  Lockheed — ^Tells   Hiu, 

UNrr  To  Draw  Link  on  Precedent 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Pack- 
ard waxntA  Congress  yesterday  to  avoid  set- 
ting a  dangerous  precedent  in  passing  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  up  to  $250  million  In 
private  loans  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

Although  he  6upp>orted  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's proposal,  Packard  admitted  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee that  he  has  mixed  feelings  about  the 
guarantee: 

"It's  very  desirable  not  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent that  the  government  will  (aid)  any 
company  that  gets  Into  trouble." 

Packard  maintained  that  Congress  could 
draw  a  distinction  between  aiding  Lockheed 
and  creating  a  precedent  for  helping  other 
firms.  But  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.), 
a  chief  opponent  of  the  loan  guarantee,  was 
skeptical : 

"Once  you  do  something  like  this  in  Con- 
gress, not  matter  what  you  say  or  what  you 
feel  in  your  heart.  It's  hard  to  prevent  that 
from  being  a  precedent." 

Packard  also  said  that  a  Lockheed  bank- 
ruptcy would  not  disrupt  deliveries  of  needed 
weapons  produced  by  the  company.  He  also 
diiq>uted  tome  of  Lockheed's  projections  of 
future  military  sales  and  said  that  the  firm's 
estimate  of  break-even  sales  on  its  L-1011 
airbus  is  overly  optimistic. 

Packard's  major  reservation  about  the  loan 
guarantee  proposal  parallel  arguments  made 
by  opponents  of  the  guarantee.  Once  the 
government  supports  Lockheed,  they  say. 
Congress  will  be  in  a  weak  position  to  re- 
sist appeals  of  other  large  firms  that  may 
develop  serious  financial  problems. 

Lockheed  says  it  needs  the  loan  guarantee 
to  provide  funds  to  finish  development  of  its 
TrlStar  L-lOll  commercial  jet.  The  company 
is  also  the  nation's  largest  defense  contractor. 

In  his  testimony,  however,  Packard  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  a  Lockheed  bank- 
ruptcy, though  it  would  cause  "troublesome" 
problems  for  the  Pentagon,  would  not  be  an 
"absolute  disaster" 

The  Defense  Department,  he  said,  could 
obtain  needed  weapons  from  the  company  If 
operated  by  a  court-appointed  receiver.  In 
the  case  of  the  giant  C-6A  transport,  the 
government  might  have  to  pay  an  additional 
$100  million  for  81  planes,  he  said. 

Moreover,  Packard  added,  Lockheed's  sur- 
vival is  not  essential  to  provide  a  reservoir 
of  experienced  prime  contractors  for  the 
Pentagon. 

"There  is  no  serious  problem  with  having 
enough  aerospace  concerns  to  supply  the  De- 
fense Department,"  he  said.  "Right  now,  we 
don't  have  enough  business  for  all  of  them 
and,  under  present  circumstances,  there  are 
too  many  aerospace  companies." 

Packard's  endorsement  of  the  loan  guaran- 
tee centered  on  the  prospect  that  a  Lock- 
heed bankruptcy  would  aggravate  already- 
severe  aerospace  unemployment,  particularly 
in  California  where  the  Jobless  rate  for  in- 


dustry workers  exceeds  10  par  cent.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said,  there  is  very  little  risk  that  the 
government  would  lose  any  money  because 
the  loan  would  be  secured  by  substantial 
Lockheed  assets,  whose  sale  could  cover  any 
possible  default. 

But  over  the  long  run,  Packard  said,  the 
econc«nic  effect  of  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy 
would  be  small.  Most  of  the  airlines  which 
have  ordered  the  L-1011  would  probably 
switch  to  the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10, 
thereby  creating  additional  job  opportunities, 
he  told  the  committee. 

Despite  Packard's  warnings  that  a  Lock- 
heed bankruptcy  [and  a  cancellation  of  the 
TrlStar  program]  might  have  a  "chain  reac- 
tion" impact  on  subcontractors  for  the  plane, 
his  testimony  appeared  damaging  to  Lock- 
heed's cause. 

He  disputed  the  firm's  claim  that  It  needs 
to  sell  between  only  195  and  305  L-lOlls  to 
break  even — that  is,  recover  its  initial  de- 
velopment costs  plus  production  expenses. 
Citing  an  Independent  Defense  Department 
study,  Packard  placed  the  figure  at  "sub- 
stantially over  300  aircraft."  Lockheed  now 
has  firm  orders  for  103  planes  and  options 
for  75  more. 

Packard  pointedly  refrained  from  eval- 
uating Lockheed's  top  executives,  but  when 
Proxmlre  questioned  whether  large  cost  over- 
runs on  four  major  Lockheed  Pentagon  proj- 
ects suggested  poor  management,  Packard 
quietly  responded: 

"I  understand  why  some  people  might 
come  to  that  conclusion." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point  and  I  apologize  to  him 
for  doing  this  so  many  times,  but  an 
interesting  report  came  over  the  wires, 
which  reads: 

At  the  Pentagon,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
he  supports  the  position  taken  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  on  the 
loan  guarantee  measure. 

Packard,  in  an  appearance  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee  earlier  this  week, 
deleted  at  the  last  moment  sections  of  his 
prepared  testimony  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration-supported measure.  But  then  Packard 
said  he  supported  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. 

"I  support  his  position  100  percent,"  Laird 
said.  "I  support  bis  original  as  weU  as  his 
amended  statement."  , 

Laird  acknowledged  that  "there  la  a  dif- 
ference within  the  administration"  on  the 
issue. 

Laird  declined  to  state  his  own  views  but 
made  it  clear  he  favors  giving  help  to  Lock- 
heed on  what  he  called  a  no-precedent 
basis. 

That  does  not  mean  anything  unless 
it  means  that  Secretary  Laird  himself, 
too,  is  against  the  generic  bill  that  con- 
tains $2  billion  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
get  at  the  welf eu'e  window  and  ask  for 
his  handout. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  if  this  is  not  on 
a  precedent  basis,  it  must  mean  that 
there  can  be  a  single  loan  only,  to  Lock- 
heed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  The  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Laird  is  evident.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  read  and  Interpreted  it  very 
accurately.  It  Is  that  he  is  against  this 
bill.  He  might  favor  a  loan  to  Lockheed, 
but  he  is  against  tills  bill  l}ecause  it  is  a 
generic  bill. 

I  think  it  is  most  interesting  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  first  time 
a  Cabinet  officer.  Mr.  Packard  Is  not  a 
Cabinet  officer;  he  is  an  Under  Secre- 
tary— has  taken  a  position  against  the 
administration.  It  is  so  remarkable,  be- 


cause this  administration,  as  all  adminis^ 
trations,  requires  its  t(n>  ofiBclals  to 
march  almost  in  lock  step.  They  must 
walk  together.  But  Packard's  feeling  was 
so  deep  tliat  he  took  this  remarkable 
action,  and  Secretary  Laird  supported 
him.  These  aie  the  top  Defense  officials 
of  our  coimtry  who  have  taken  this  same 
position. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand  the 
telegram,  were  Under  Secretary  Packard 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  Members 
of  the  Senate,  we  would  have  two  more 
votes  against  the  proiiosal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliat  is  an  interest- 
ing suggestion.  I  think  that  when  the  ad- 
ministration debated  the  matter  for  2 
months  before  they  came  to  a  decision, 
we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  debate 
it  for  a  few  more  days  before  we  have 
cloture. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  ought  to  refer  it 
back  to  the  committee  in  view  of  this 
development  so  that  we  can  find  out 
what  the  position  of  the  administration 
is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  an  excellent 
suggestion,  although  I  would  not  be  too 
sanguine  about  the  success  of  such  a  ven- 
ture, in  view  of  what  happened  to  my 
motion  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  against  any  loans  that  create 
a  precedent,  the  very  least  it  could  mean 
would  l>e  that  there  would  be  only  one. 
to  Lockheed.  This  Is  a  brand  new  bill  for 
$2  billion  of  credit  to  ball  out  poor  busi. 
ness  that  has  poor  business  management. 
I  gather  he  is  opposed  to  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  most  interesting  development  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  opposition  to  the 
guarantee  since  the  debate  began.  Cer- 
tainly the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  our 
top  defense  official,  and  he  takes  this 
position  in  support  of  his  Under  Sec- 
retary. I  cannot  construe  it  in  any  other 
way  than  his  being  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  is  a  major 
development. 


THE    FISCAL    SITUATION    OP    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Ux.  President, 
the  Government  announced  tliat  the  cost 
of  living  increased  by  slz-tentiis  of  1  per- 
cent during  the  month  of  June.  On  an 
annualized  basis  that  means  that  the 
cost  of  living  would  increase  by  7.2  per- 
cent. 

It  Is  significant  also.  I  think,  that  yes- 
terday the  Oovernment  put  on  the  mar- 
ket 10-year  Government  bonds  to  be  sold 
at  a  price  to  yield  Investors  more  than 
7  percent.  At  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment put  on  the  market  4  years  and 
3  months  notes,  51 -month  notes,  to  be 
sold  at  a  price  to  yield  the  investor  more 
than  7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  interest  rates  are  not  coming  down, 
but  that  interest  rates  are  going  up.  For 
the  U.S.  Government  to  jjay  7  percent  on 
its  lx>nds  and  7  percent  on  Its  Sl-montli 
notes  suggests  to  me  Uiat  the  cost  of 
money  is  certainly  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  UJS.  Treasury  has 
just  iBorrowed  from  the  West  German 
Bundesbank  $5  billion,  a  sum  which 
liappens  to  equal  almost  exactly  the  pro- 
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Jected  cost  of  UJS.  foreisii  aid  for  the 
current  year.  To  me  this  dramatizes  the 
financial  policy  of  our  Oovemment.  We 
borrow  money  from  West  Germany  at 
high  interest  rates  to  finance  our  give- 
away programs  to  foreign  nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dollar  is  not  a  popu- 
lar currency  abroad,  in  view  of  our  con- 
tinuing inflation  which  is  fueled  by 
recordbreaklng  deficit  spending — it  is  no 
small  wonder. 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  pour  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  dubious  foreign  aid 
programs.  Tiie  U.S.  Government,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  has  put  $120 
billion  into  foreign  aid,  plus  $60  billion 
of  interest  on  that  $120  billion. 

In  the  transaction  with  the  West  Ger- 
man bank  which  took  place  just  this 
week,  the  UjS.  Treasury  sold  $5  billion 
worth  of  special  nonmarketable  notes 
with  interest  rates  ranging  from  just  un- 
der 6  percent  for  1-year  Issues,  to  6.65 
percent  for  5 -year  issues.  There  again  we 
get  back  to  almost  a  7-percent  interest 
rate  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  paying 
for  its  money.  And  the  U.S.  Gtovernment, 
of  course,  has  all  the  resources  of  this 
coimtry  behind  it.  Yet  the  confidence  of 
the  people  is  such  that  the  Government 
has  to  pay  7  percent  to  borrow  the  money 
with  which  to  operate  the  Government. 

In  regard  to  the  money  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  West  Germany.  I  do  not 
charge  that  the  Government  has  bor- 
rowed money  specifically  to  cover  its  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  I  understand  that 
the  reasons  for  the  transaction  were 
many  and  complex. 

However.  I  do  say  this,  that  the  United 
States  is  having  to  turn  to  so  many 
sources.  Including  borrowing  from  West 
Germany,  so  many  sources,  foreign  and 
domestic,  to  finance  the  Government's 
huge  deficit  because  we  are  pursuing 
foolish  and  inflationary  spending  policies. 

I  might  say  that  I  can  think  of  no  Gov- 
ernment program  riper  for  trimming 
than  foreign  aid.  The  administration  has 
requested  almost  $5  billion  for  foreign  aid 
this  year.  That  amount  should  be  drasti- 
cally reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

The  Government  will  have  to  go  on 
borrowing  and  the  wage  earners  and 
housewives  of  this  coimtry  will  have  to 
go  on  feeling  the  squeeze  of  inflation  un- 
til the  Oovemment  puts  its  financial 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  appeared  today  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  text  of  his  statement 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  but  not  now.  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  his  statement  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. However,  prior  to  doing  that.  I  want 
to  single  out  certain  parts  of  Dr.  Bums' 
testimony. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  Dr.  Bums  was  testifying  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. We  must  bear  in  mind.  I  think, 
that  he  speaks  with  some  reluctance.  I 
think  we  need  to  read  between  the  lines 
to  see  what  his  actual  words  are. 
I  think  he  is  speaking  frankly,  but  not 


necessarily  as  strongly  as  I  am  Inclined 
to  think  he  feels.  I  happen  to  have  great 
confidence  in  Arthur  Bums.  I  have 
known  him  a  long  time  and  I  think  he 
is  an  outstanding  man. 

Let  OS  take  a  few  of  his  comments  this 
morning.  I  quote  this  sentence  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Governors: 

The  Uitwnatlonal  balance  of  payments  re- 
mains imsatlsTactory;  indeed,  our  fragile  ex- 
port surplus  has  disappeared  in  recent 
months. 

Now.  I  wish  to  quote  another  state- 
ment from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem: 

As  long  as  inflation  persists,  financial  in- 
vestors wUl  remain  reluctant  to  commit 
funds  to  long-term  securities  unless  they 
are  compensated  at  a  higher  Interest  rate. 

That  is  what  we  are  saying  today  and 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  see  for  the 
next  month,  and  6  months  from  now. 
and  a  year  from  now  unless  we  begin  to 
put  our  financial  house  in  order.  I  submit 
that  neither  the  administration  nor  Con- 
gress— ^neither  one — Is  giving  any  real 
consideration  to  this  problem. 

I  wish  to  quote  again  from  Dr.  Burns' 
statement.  Dr.  Bums  said: 

There  are  grounds  for  concern  nonetheless 
with  regard  to  some  features  of  the  recovery 
now  underway.  Plrst,  there  Is  little  evidence 
as  yet  of  any  material  strengthening  in 
consumer  or  business  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
fundamental  point,  and  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence as  yet  of  any  material  strengthen- 
ing in  consumer  or  business  confidence. 

I  feel  that  the  individual  citizen  in  this 
country  is  a  lot  smarter  than  most  of  us 
politicians  in  Washington  give  him  credit 
for  being. 

I  think  there  is  just  reason  for  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  consumers  and 
the  businessmen  of  our  Nation,  and  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  confidence — the 
basic  reason,  in  my  judgment — goes  back 
to  these  very  foolish  deficit  spending 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  shall  quote  another  statement  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System : 

But  there  is  a  danger  that  hesitation  and 
uncertainly  will  continue  on  an  extensive 
scale  unless  significant  progress  is  made  In 
moderating  Inflation. 

The  evidence  is  contrary  to  all  the  rosy 
statements  we  read  from  time  to  time. 
The  evidence  is  that  inflation  is  not  being 
reduced:  inflation  is  accelerating.  In- 
flation has  to  accelerate  when  we  have, 
as  we  do  have  in  2  fiscal  years — the  one 
that  ended  last  June,  and  the  one  we  are 
now  in — back-to-back  deflcits  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  more  than  $55 
billion  for  that  2-year  period. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  arguing  to 
change  my  mind  that  that  is  not  the 
basic  reason  for  Uie  lack  of  confidence 
that  people  have  today.  Certainly  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  major  reason  for  the 
inflation  that  is  hitting  so  heavily  the 
wage  earner's  pay  check  and  eating  into 
the  dollar  of  the  housewife. 

T)r.  Bvims  goes  on  to  say : 

Our  IntemaUonal  competitive  situation 
e^HMan  to  bav»  deteriorated. 


I  think  he  Is  certainly  accurate  on  that 
score,  also. 

Another  statement  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  as 
follows: 

Even  taking  these  factors  into  account, 
however,  the  Federal  budget  la  more  stimula- 
tive now  than  a  year  or  two  ago. 

He  said  the  "Federal  budget  is  more 
stimulative  now  than  a  year  or  two  ago." 
Mr.  President,  it  surely  is. 

We  have  established  a  record.  In  no 
other  2-year  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  have  we  had  an  accumula- 
tive Federal  deficit  of  $55  billion,  and 
that  comes  on  the  heels  of  many  other 
deficits,  continued  deficits  almost,  prac- 
tically continued  deficits  for  that  period 
of  time;  and  continued  deficits  for  every 
year  for  the  last  12  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  this  very,  very  interesting  and  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  this  statement  by  Dr. 
Bums. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  was  presiding  this  morning 
when  Dr.  Bums  presented  his  testimony, 
and  I  was  most  impressed.  The  Senator 
is  hitting  exactly  the  point  that  is  most 
significant. 

I  felt  the  key  to  Dr.  Bums'  statement 
was  that  if  we  are  going  to  overcome  our 
unemployment  problem,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  this  economy  grow  as  it  must,  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary,  in  his  view,  for 
us  to  get  inflation  under  control.  He  was 
very  pessimistic.  I  felt,  about  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do  to  get  inflation  un- 
der control. 

The  Senator  started  off  in  his  remarks 
by  pointing  out  that  the  statistics  re- 
leased just  today  show  once  again  that 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  consumer 
prices  as  of  last  month  was  very,  very 
high,  as  high  as  it  has  been  at  any  time 
over  the  last  couple  of  years.  There  is 
no  indication  we  are  getting  inflation 
under  control.  Dr.  Bums  pointed  out 
imtil  we  do  have  some  way  of  limiting 
the  rise  In  prices,  that  any  kind  of  stimu- 
lant to  the  economy,  either  by  his  manip- 
ulations of  money  supply,  which  he 
controls,  or  by  additional  spending,  or 
by  reduction  in  taxes,  is  just  going  to 
contribute  to  and  aggravate  inflation, 
and  destroy  the  confidence  that  people 
have  now,  which  is  inhibiting  them  from 
fueling  the  economy  by  private  spending. 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
is  most  significant.  I  might  point  out  that 
Dr.  Bums  has  long  argued  for  an  incomes 
policy,  for  a  wage-price  review  bosird.  and 
for  productivity  coimcils.  The  adminis- 
tration has  done  nothing  along  that 
line — nothing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  indi- 
cated to  the  country  just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  that  they  have  just  no  plans 
at  sdl  to  get  this  economy  moving — noth- 
ing. They  are  not  going  to  provide  for 
any  kind  of  change  in  the  present  game 
plan. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  la  mak- 
ing this  analysis.  I  wish  that  he  would 
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consider  coming  onto  the  Joint  Etonomic 
Committee.  I  think  it  is  so  rare  that  we 
find  Senators  who  take  the  time  and  ef- 
fort to  go  into  statements  of  this  kind; 
it  is  most  imusual.  He  would  be  a  valued 
member,  because  he  thinks  deeply  about 
subjects  of  this  kind.  I  think  he  has  an 
extraordinary  concern,  and  he  brings 
a  great  Intelligence  to  It.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  very  fine  analysis. 

The  most  significant  part  of  what  the 
Soiator  is  doing  is  having  taken  the  time 
and  effort  to  work  on  this  economic  prob- 
lem that  confronts,  and  puzzles,  and  be- 
wilders our  Nation.  It  Is  so  helpful  to  have 
a  Senator  rise,  as  he  Is  doing  today,  and 
taking  a  very  Important  statement  by 
one  of  our  top  economic  officials,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  analyz- 
ing it.  as  he  is  doing,  sind  coming  to  con- 
clusions and  giving  the  Senate  and  the 
coimtry  the  benefit  of  his  analysis. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  grateful,  indeed,  for  the  overly 
generous  comments  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  his  firsthand 
appraisal  of  Dr.  Burns'  testimony  this 
moming.  I  was  not  present  to  hear  the 
statement  as  he  delivered  his  comments 
involving  the  statement,  so  I  was  espe- 
cially glad  to  have  the  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation which  was  put  upon  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  him.  Indeed,  for 
his  very  kind  remarks. 

And  now,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
quote  another  paragraph  or  two  from 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Bums.  I  quote  again 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board: 

The  fear  of  Inflation  appears  to  have  been 
especially  Impyortant  in  the  recent  behavior 
of  our  money  and  capital  markets,  and  a 
reversal  of  psychology  may  weU  be  required 
to  achieve  a  significant  downward  adjust- 
ment of  interest  rates. 

There  again  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
public  is  ahead  of  us  in  Washington.  They 
foresaw  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
which  the  Government  has  just  reported 
for  the  month  of  May.  at  an  annnaJ  rate 
of  7.2  percent.  They  could  see  what  per- 
haps we  in  Washington  have  not  been 
able  to  see — that  Inflation  is  continuing; 
In  fact,  it  is  accelerating.  Certainly  it  Is 
continuing,  and  certainly  there  Is  no  in- 
dication that  It  is  being  reduced. 

I  think  it  Is  going  to  continue  to  ac- 
celerate so  long  as  the  Government — and 
by  the  Goviemment  I  do  not  mean  Just 
the  administration;  by  Government  I 
mean  the  Congress,  the  President  and 
the  executive  department — persists  In 
programs  of  huge  Government  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  did  the  Gov- 
ernment just  yesterday  go  into  the  mar- 
ket with  10-year-old  bonds  yielding  more 
than  7  perc«it,  and  51 -month  notes 
yielding  more  than  7  percent,  plus  $5  bil- 
lion borrowed  just  this  week  from  the 
West  German  Bank  at  a  rate  of  almost 
7  percent — 6.5  percent — but  within  the 
next  6  months  it  will  need  to  borrow  be- 
tween $20  billion  and  $22  billion  of  addi- 


tional funds  to  finance  the  Government's 
deficit. 

Just  during  the  4 -month  period  which 
ended  this  past  February  15,  the  Federal 
Government  went  into  the  market  in 
short-term  bonds  in  anticipation  of  bill 
offerings  to  the  extent  of  $32  billion. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  said  so  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  on  February  18  of 
this  year — that  that  in  itself  was  bound 
to  lead  to  higher  interest  rates,  that  the 
Government  could  not  go  out  and  borrow 
all  this  money  and  take  it  away  from  the 
source  of  supply  which  is  available  to 
private  borrowers  without  having  an  up- 
ward infiuence  on  interest  rates.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened. 

I  feel  our  country  is  in  trouble.  As  I 
read  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bums  in 
his  testimony  given  today  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee — a  commit- 
tee which  is  rendering  a  splendid  service 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  our 
Nation — he  feels  It  Is  In  trouble.  I  may 
be  putting  words  into  his  mouth,  because 
he  did  not  say  exactly  that,  but  in  read- 
ing between  the  lines  and  knowing  how 
sound  have  been  his  views  in  the  past, 
I  have  the  f eeUng  he  feels  that  our  coun- 
try is  in  trouble. 

In  any  case,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  convinced  that  our  country  is  in  trou- 
ble and  we  could  be  heading  for  deep 
trouble. 

I  say  again  that  neither  the  adminis- 
tration nor  the  Congress  is  giving  any 
real  indication  of  realizing  the  trouble 
which  we  may  be  headed  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  Govern- 
ment figures  are  dry  subjects.  There  is 
no  sex  appeal,  so  to  speak,  in  Govern- 
ment finance;  but  I  say  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  average  citizen  that  the 
Government  operate  on  a  sound  basis. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  there  is 
only  one  place  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  get  money  to  operate,  and  that 
is  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earner. 
There  is  no  place  else  for  the  money  to 
come  from  except  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  wage  earner.  That  is  the  only  place 
from  which  the  Government  can  get 
money.  It  can  get  it  in  only  one  of  two 
wa3^:  either  by  taxation — and  we  have 
high  taxes  in  this  country — or  by  infla- 
tion, which  means  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  earner's  dollEu-  or  the 
housewife's  grocery  money  is  reduced. 
One  way  or  the  other,  this  money  is 
being  paid  for  either  by  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  through  inflation,  or  by 
more  and  more  taxes. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  other  figures. 
The  national  debt  now  is  exactly  $400 
billi(m.  Let  me  state  that  another  way. 
What  does  that  mean  to  the  individual 
citizen?  It  means  that  of  all  the  coriw- 
rate  and  personal  income  taxes  paid  into 
the  Federal  Government,  17  cents  of 
every  dollar  goes  for  one  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  pay  the  Interest — just  the  In- 
terest— on  the  national  d*t.  Yet  we  are 
increasing  the  national  debt  all  the  time. 

The  debt  is  now  up  to  $400  billion  and 
we  have  a  2-year  deficit — a  back  to  back 
deficit — of  $55  billion. 

Personally.  I  think  it  is  going  to  run 
higher  than  that,  but  being  ctmservative, 
I  win  be  somewhat  conservative  in  my 
estimates  and  I  will  say  that  we  have  at 


least  a  $55  billion  back  to  back  deficit 
for  the  2  years  ending  next  June  30. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  our  Government.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  so  few  persons  ap- 
pear to  have  any  interest  in  it.  I  sun  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  administration 
nor  the  Congress — neither  one — has 
given  any  indication  that  it  realizes  that 
this  country  is  heading  into  trouble,  m 
my  judgment,  it  could  be  heading  into 
very  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tex*  of  the  statement  by 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
given  today  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unfortunately,  I  did 
not  get  here  in  time  to  hear  all  of  the 
Senator's  remarks,  but  I  certainly  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  senti- 
ments and  for  the  work  that  went  into 
this  speech,  as  well  as  the  other  work  the 
Senator  does.  I  am  proud  that  he  Is  con- 
cerned, and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  a  good  man  to  be  concerned  in  this 
field. 

I  am  at  least  conscious  of  the  process 
that  is  going  on,  which  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  described.  He  and  I  are 
both  on  a  committee  that  has  to  deal 
with  large  figures,  expensive  programs, 
ever-mounting  costs  of  necessary  mili- 
tary weapons,  and  other  expoises  for  our 
national  security  and  our  national 
defense. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  conscious  of  what 
is  happening  as  I  see  it. 

What  is  the  remedy?  I  feel  we  have 
the  remedy  within  our  grasp,  but  that 
only  at  intervals  of  time  are  we  willing 
that  It  be  done.  I  think  we  must  have 
some  old-fashioned  belt  tightening.  If  I 
may  use  the  word. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  a  very 
apt  expression. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Something  that  Is  not 
easy  to  do,  but  most  worthwhile  things  in 
life  come  through  effort,  anyway,  and 
some  self-sacrifice. 

These  are  not  just  theories.  I  think  we 
have  to  work  harder.  We  have  to  require 
a  fuller  day's  work,  more  production  for 
a  unit  of  pay. 

I  hope  it  is  only  in  a  very  slight  way, 
but  I  believe  it  is  undermining  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  affairs,  our 
competitive  position  In  the  production  of 
world  goods,  and  our  competitive  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  production  of  our 
own  goods. 

I  am  not  an  economist.  All  I  can  apply 
is  hard,  commonsense.  But  this  condi- 
tion is  running  away  with  us.  We  do  not 
hear  many  expressions  of  concern  about 
what  is  happening. 

I  notice  this  deficit.  I  see  another  one 
that  is  coming.  There  is  not  enough  con- 
cern about  it.  We  still  continue  to  have 
everything  we  want.  We  have  tried  to 
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fight  a  war  without  raising  taxes  or  im- 
posing controls. 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  more  than  I 
blame  myself.  Yet  this  condition  has 
existed  for  many,  many  years.  It  is  going 
to  require  some  application  of  the  brakes 
to  control  our  nmaway  economy.  It  is 
destroying  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people,  it  is  destroying  the  savings  of  the 
people,  it  is  destroying  our  values,  as  I 
see  it. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  good  things  we  have  in 
business  and  in  other  avenues,  and  re- 
turn to  producing  more  for  a  day's  pay, 
both  in  Oovemment  and  out. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia: 
I  encourage  him.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxhihe),  who 
keeps  hammering  on  this  very  subject. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  do  a  little  better  my- 
self. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
highly,  and  commend  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  know 
of  the  tremendous  Job  he  does  in  trying 
to  keep  expenditures  under  control.  The 
authorizations  that  are  approved  and 
subsequently  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  the  chair- 
man have  become  stabilized.  They  have 
become  stabilized  despite  the  increases 
in  costs.  I  think  that  not  only  in  that 
field  but  in  every  other  legislative  field 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  doing  a 
tremendous  Job  in  trying  to  protect  the 
dollar  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  of  the  American  people. 

It  Is  said — and  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  statement — that  himian  needs  are 
more  important  than  dollars.  I  think 
that  every  Senator  would  agree  with  that 
assertion.  Certainly  I  agree  with  it.  But 
we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  because  of  the  economic  power  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  only  because  of  the  value 
of  the  currency  of  the  Nation,  that  the 
American  people,  under  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  imder  our  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop the  highest  standard  of  living  of 
any  nation  In  the  world.  But  we  can  lose 
that  high  standard  of  living.  Other  na- 
tions have  had  high  standards  of  living 
and  have  lost  them  because  they  refused 
to  do  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  indicated  is  necessary 
to  be  d(xie;  namely,  to  tighten  our  belts. 

I  think  it  was  most  unfortunate  that 
the  budget  submitted  to  Congress  last 
January  went  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection. It  was  an  invitation  to  Con- 
gress— and  Congress,  I  may  say,  does 
not  need  much  of  an  invitation — to  spend 
more  and  more  money. 

Dr.  Bums,  in  his  statement— I  do  not 
have  It  before  me  at  the  moment;  I 
handed  it  to  the  OfOclal  Reporter — said 
that  although  the  economy  has  been 
stimulated  both  by  the  Executive  and 
Congress  a  little  more  than  anticipated. 
Congress  is  going  far  beyond  the  budget. 
Both  of  those  assertions  are  accurate, 
but  I  submit  that  with  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment we  have,  the  leadership  has  got 
to  come  from  the  execu^ve  branch. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative 
branch  cannot  say  to  the  President,  "You 
do  it"  We  must  act  together  if  infla- 


tion is  to  be  brought  under  control.  If 
we  are  going  to  save  the  dollar  for  the 
American  people,  if  we  are  going  to  save 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  housewife 
and  the  wage  earner,  then  Congress  and 
the  President  must  work  together.  We 
cannot  work  at  loggerheads.  We  must 
work  together.  That  is  what  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do.  along  with  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  those  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Qoverimient.  I  am  prepared 
to  work  with  them  in  trying  to  cut  down 
the  Government's  expenditures  and  get 
the  economy  under  control.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  suggested — tighten  our  belts. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

I  may  say,  in  that  connection,  that 
we  are  not  tightening  oiu*  belts  when  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  sends  to  Congress  a  new  welfare 
proposal  which  will  increase  the  number 
of  people  on  welfare  from  11  million  last 
year  to  25  million  or  26  million  in  1973. 
That  is  not  belt-tightening.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  reverse  the  trend  toward 
a  welfare  state  by  doubling  the  number 
of  people  on  welfare?  It  Just  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  was  looking  at  some  figiu-es  this 
morning.  I  happen  to  remember  some 
of  them.  In  my  own  State,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31. 1970 — the  past  December— 185,000 
Virginians  were  on  welfare.  If  the  new 
proposal  goes  into  effect  in  1973 — which 
is  the  year  after  next — 566,000  Virginians 
will  be  on  welfare.  How  can  that  be  called 
belt- tightening? 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  according 
to  figures  submitted  by  HEW — and  I 
think  the  figures  are  low — 29  percent  of 
the  population  will  be  on  welfare.  In 
Virginia,  the  number  should  be  about  11 
or  12  percent,  according  to  the  new  pro- 
posal 

I  feel  that  all  of  us  in  Congress,  all  of 
us  in  any  phase  of  government,  have  a 
deep  obligation  to  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  unable 
to  earn  a  living.  But  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  going  to  be  very  reluctant 
to  vote  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  hard  working  wage  earners  of  the 
Nation  and  turn  that  money  over  to  able 
bodied  citizens  who  refuse  to  work.  I 
say  that  there  is  no  work  incentive  in- 
volved in  the  new  welfare  proposal.  The 
work  incentives  are  wholly  inadequate. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  proposes,  the  admln- 
Istratidn  as  an  administration  proposes, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  welfare  plan  that  will  decrease 
the  number  of  welfare  recipients  from 
11  million  last  year  to  25  million  or  26 
million  by  1973. 

It  does  not  make  sense,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  a  large  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget,  to  talk  about  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  welfare  and  drastically 
increasing  the  cost  of  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  that  I 
feel  that,  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
our  coimtry  is  in  trouble.  I  feel  that  that 
should  be  of  vital  concern  to  every  citi- 
zen, because  it  is  the  individual  citizen 
who  is  going  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
trouble  which  our  Nation  faces. 

The  longer  the  Government — Con- 
gress and  the  President — puts  off  facing 
this  proUem,  the  longer  we  put  off  tight- 


ening our  belts,  the  longer  we  put  off 
putting  the  Government  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis,  the  more  dlfOcult  it  is 
going  to  be  for  everybody,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  going  to  be  for  those  of  us  in 
Congress  and  those  in  the  executive 
branch  and  for  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
comments.  I  think  that  there  probably  is 
no  one,  either  within  this  body  or  outside 
it,  who  does  not  associate  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  sound  fiscal  Judgment  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  This  has  been 
his  life,  and  it  is  good  to  hear  his  com- 
ments so  eloquently  expressed. 

As  he  has  said,  the  only  mlsfortime  Is 
that  not  enough  people  are  listening,  be- 
cause it  takes  a  little  thought  and  a  lit- 
tle homework.  But  unless  they  do  listen, 
I  concur  with  his  conclusion  as  to  what 
will  happen  with  the  economy  of  this 
Nation. 

Exhibit    I 
Statement    by    Akthitk    F.    Burns,    Chair- 
man,   Board   or   Governors   or   the   Fed- 
eral RB8ERVE  System,  BxroRx  the  Joint 
Economic    CoMMirm,    July    33,  1971 
I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  you  again  to- 
day to  report  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  regard- 
ing the  state  of  the  economy  at  mid-year. 

Since  I  last  appeared  before  this  Commit- 
tee on  February  19,  It  has  become  evident 
that  a  cyclical  recovery  of  our  economy  has 
commenced.  Indicators  of  future  business  ac- 
tivity, which  were  already  rising  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1970,  have  strengthened  further. 
Comprehensive  measures  of  current  activ- 
ity— such  as  the  physical  volume  of  Indus- 
trial production,  total  employment,  retail 
sales  adjusted  for  price  changes,  and  total 
real  output  of  goods  and  services — have 
shown  moderate  improvement  as  the  year 
has  progressed.  We  are  confident  that  this 
recovery  process  will  continue  and  broaden 
In  the  months  to  come. 

Nonetheless,  some  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  have  troubled  us  as  a  people  over 
the  recent  past  are  still  much  in  evidence. 
LArge  Increases  in  wages  and  prices  persist 
In  the  face  of  extensive  luiemployment  of  la- 
bor and  capital.  The  International  balance  of 
payments  remains  unsatisfactory;  indeed, 
our  fragile  export  surplus  has  disappeared 
In  recent  months.  In  financial  markets,  inter- 
est rates  are  responding  to  fears  of  continued 
high  rates  of  inflation  by  moving  up  again 
despite  rapid  monetary  expansion.  And  whUe 
business  profits  have  Improved  somewhat. 
they  remain  exceptionally  low. 

The  cost-push  Inflation  we  are  experienc- 
ing, and  the  widespread  concern  over  con- 
tinued rapid  Inflation,  are'  a  grave  obstacle 
to  the  full  economic  Improvement  we  all  ar- 
dently seek.  As  long  as  Inflation  persists,  con- 
sumers are  likely  to  remain  rather  conserva- 
tive in  their  spending  plans,  fearing  the  pos- 
sibility of  budgetary  over-commitment.  As 
long  as  Inflation  persists,  businessmen  are 
likely  to  remain  cautious  In  their  investment 
policies,  apprehensive  that  profit  margins 
may  erode  despite  higher  prices.  As  long  as 
inflation  persists,  financial  investors  will  re- 
main reluctant  to  commit  funds  to  long-term 
securities  unless  they  are  compensated  by  a 
higher  interest  rate.  Expectations  of  infla- 
tion thus  permeate  the  gamut  of  private  de- 
cisions to  spend  and  invest,  and  this  is  re- 
straining the  private  efforts  needed  for  vigor- 
ous and  sustained  economic  recovery. 

A  year  or  two  ago  It  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  extensive  slack  In  resource  use, 
such  as  we  have  been  experiencing,  would 
lead  to  significant  moderation  in  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral.  This  has  not  happened,  either 
here  or  abroMl.  The  rules  of  economics  are 
not  working  in  quite  tbe  way  they  tiaed  to. 
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Deqplta  extensive  unemployment  in  our 
country,  wage  rate  Increases  have  not  mod- 
erated. Despite  much  Idle  Industrial  ci^MMity, 
commodity  prices  continue  to  rise  rapidly. 
And  the  experience  of  other  Industrial 
countries,  particularly  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  shouts  warning  that  even  a  long 
stretch  of  high  and  rising  unemployment 
may  not  suffice  to  check  the  Inflationary 
process. 

I  shaU  return  to  the  causes  and  Implica- 
tions of  this  new  rigidity  in  our  economic 
structure  at  a  later  point.  Let  me  turn  first, 
however,  to  a  brief  review  of  economic  de- 
velopments during  the  first  year  of  1971,  and 
to  the  supportive  role  that  public  policy  has 
played — and  will  continue  to  play — in  the 
evolving  economic  recovery. 

RECXNT   ECONOMIC    DRVEIiOPMENTS 

The  performance  of  the  economy  during 
tbe  Orat  half  of  1971  is  not  easy  to  Interpret 
because  many  eraes-ciurents  are  always 
present  In  the  vicinity  of  a  cycUcal  turning 
point.  In  addition,  the  rebound  from  the  ex- 
tended auto  strike  last  fall,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  steel  inventories  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  possible  strike  this  summer,  hare 
been  distorting  the  underlying  trend. 

Abstracting  from  these  transitory  influ- 
ences, the  record  of  the  first  half  of  1971  is 
one  of  gradual,  but  quickening,  recovery. 
Late  last  year,  only  the  construction  indus- 
try exhibited  slgnlflcant  strength,  as  the 
sharp  recovery  In  residential  building  that 
began  In  tbe  spring  was  Joined  by  renewed 
expansion  in  Uie  construction  programs  of 
State  and  local  govemment£.  Early  this  year 
oonsomer  spending  began  to  improve,  with 
Increases  of  sales  spreading  to  a  wide  variety 
of  consumer  Items.  Tbe  sales  of  retailers 
other  than  automobile  dealers  rose  at  about 
a  10  per  cent  annual  rate  in  the  second 
quarter — considerably  more  than  normal  and 
w«U  above  the  rise  in  consumer  goods  prices. 
Recently,  activity  m  our  factories  has  also 
been  stepped  up,  especially  in  consiuner 
goods  lines.  Tbe  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, adjusted  to  exclude  autoe  and  steel, 
rose  at  a  6  per  cent  annual  rate  between 
March  and  June. 

The  improving  trend  of  business  is  being 
supported  by  a  faster  rate  of  growth  in  per- 
sonal Incomes.  During  the  three  months  from 
Uarch  through  May,  total  personal  income 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  8  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  a  6  per  cent  rate  over  the  previous 
six  months.  Governmental  transfer  pay- 
ments, which  have  been  contributing  to  re- 
cent income  growth,  were  particularly  large 
during  June  when  the  retroactive  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  was  paid.  The  flow  of 
private  wage  and  salary  payments  has  also 
quickened,  in  response  to  some  gain  in  man- 
hours  worked  as  weU  as  to  continued  large 
Increases  in  wage  rates.  And  irtUle  employers 
have  not  yet  reentered  the  labor  market  for 
appreciable  nvmibers  of  new  employees,  fur- 
ther business  improvement  should  soon  lead 
to  faster  en^>loyment  growth  also. 

Inventory  investment  promises  to  supply 
an  added  source  of  economic  impetus  in  the 
months  ahead,  after  allowance  for  a  probable 
nindown  In  steel  stockpiles.  Thus  far  m  the 
recovery  there  has  been  little  accumulation 
of  inventories,  apart  from  the  restocking  by 
automobile  dealers  and  strike-hedge  buying 
by  steel  merchants  and  users.  But  with  busi- 
ness sales  rising,  and  the  ratio  of  inventories 
to  output  and  to  sales  declining  In  many 
lines,  we  are  coming  closer  to  the  time  when 
needs  for  larger  inventories — of  raw  mate- 
rials, work  In  process,  and  flnlshed  goods — 
will  begin  to  express  themselves.  The  adjust- 
ment of  stocks  to  higher  levels  of  activity  will 
in  tiim  generate  further  increases  in  output, 
employment,  and  Incomee.  This  is  a  common 
dement  in  cyclical  recoveries,  and  I  Judge 
that  we  are  approaching  that  point  in  tbe 
current  recovery  process. 

There  are  grounds  for  concern,  nonethe- 
less, with  regard  to  some  features  of  the  re- 


covery now  underway.  First,  there  Is  little 
evidence  as  yet  of  any  material  strengthening 
In  consumer  or  business  confidence.  Recent 
surveys  of  consumer  attitudes  show  only 
modest  improvement,  while  uneasiness  ap- 
pears to  persist  among  many  businessmen 
and  investors  regarding  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing rapid  Increases  in  labor  costs  on  fu- 
ture profltability.  Confldence  Is  likely  to 
strengthen  with  the  passage  of  time,  as  sales 
and  employment  conditions  improve.  But 
there  Is  a  danger  that  hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty will  continue  on  an  extensive  scale 
until  slgnlflcant  progress  is  made  In  mod- 
erating inflation.  Greater  success  tn  the  battle 
against  Inflation  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant single  prerequisite  of  more  n^>id 
and  enduring  economic  expansion. 

Second,  our  International  competitive  po- 
sition appears  to  have  deteriorated.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1971,  imports  spurted  and 
our  normal  trade  surplus  vanished.  This  Is  a 
distressingly  poor  performance  in  an  econ- 
omy experiencing  substantial  underutiliRa- 
tion  of  its  resources  of  labor  and  capital.  The 
problem  is  dramatized  by  the  success  of  for- 
eign manufacturers  In  captxiring  a  rapidly 
expanding  share  of  our  automobile  market. 
In  the  past  six  months,  sales  of  foreign  mod- 
els have  accounted  for  16  per  cent  of  total 
I7.S.  sales  and.  in  addition,  close  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  American  models  sold  were  pro- 
duced in  Canada.  It  may  be  teknptlng  to 
react  to  foreign  competition  by  Imposing 
added  restrictions  and  quotas  on  Imports, 
but  such  a  policy  would  not  serve  our  na- 
tional interests,  liie  constructive  course  is  to 
bring  inflation  under  control  and  to  stimu- 
late our  businessmen  to  Increase  their  pene- 
tration of  the  expanding  markets  abroad  and 
to  compete  more  effectively  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers in  our  domestic  markets.  I  would 
favor  consideration  of  new  government  In- 
centives toward  this  end. 

Third,  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  re- 
surgence in  business  capital  spending  pro- 
grams. New  orders  for  capital  equipment 
show  little — ^if  any — recovery  from  the  1970 
lows  when  allowance  Is  made  for  rising  prices. 
Construction  contract  footage  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  buildings  remains  far  be- 
low earlier  highs.  Official  surveys  of  business 
spending  plans  for  plant  and  equipment 
show  no  increase,  even  in  dollar  terms,  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  The  hesitation 
in  business  investment  may  reflect  the.  siza- 
ble amounts  of  unused  capacity  that  pres- 
ently exist.  But  it  also  results,  I  bdleve,  from 
low  business  proflts  and  iincertatnty  about 
tbe  profit  outlook.  History  indicates  rather 
clearly  that  a  vigorous,  sustained  economic 
recovery  requires  a  strengthening  trend  In 
business  capital  investment. 

We  need  to  encourage  business  firms  to  un- 
dertake new  capital  Investment;  and  I 
strongly  supported,  therefore,  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  depreciation  allowances  recently 
adopted  by  the  Treasury.  I  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  general  proposition  that  an  In- 
vestment tax  credit  be  adopted  permanently. 
At  the  moment,  however,  I  am  doubtful 
about  the  wisdom  of  restoring  the  Investment 
tax  credit — or  of  taking  other  stimulative 
fiscal  actions — in  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Federal  budget.  In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended, 
the  budget  deficit  was  in  excess  of  $20  billion. 
It  will  remain  very  large  in  fiscal  1972.  Many 
Influential  citizens  in  the  biisiness  and  finan- 
cial community  view  this  situation  with 
alarm,  so  that  these  large  budget  deficits 
have  become  an  Important  psychological  fac- 
tor contributing  both  to  inflationary  expecta- 
tions and  to  high  interest  rates. 

A  large  part  of  the  budget  deficits,  of 
course,  attributable  to  the  shortfall  In  tax 
receipts  stemming  from  sluggishness  In  the 
economy.  Some  expenditures,  notably  on  un- 
employment insurance  and  welfare,  have 
risen  for  this  same  reason.  Even  taking  these 
factors  Into  account,  however,  the  Federal 
budget  is  more  stimulative  now  than  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  President  submitted  in  Jan- 


uary a  moderately  expansive  budget  for  fiscal 
1972,  and  since  then  the  net  effect  of  Con- 
gresatonal  actions  have  been  to  make  It  more 
stimulative.  Social  security  benefits  have 
been  liberalized,  retroactive  to  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  the  scheduled  increase  in  social 
security  taxes  postponed  for  a  year.  The  pub- 
lic service  employment  bUl  has  become  law, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  the  military  pay 
raise  bill  will  be  larger  than  tbe  budget  pro- 
posals. These  and  other  actions,  along  with 
increases  In  the  so-caUed  uncontrollable 
items  in  the  budget,  as  Chairman  McCracken 
reported  to  you,  have  served  to  raise  esti- 
mated expenditures  $5  billion  above  those 
originally  proposed  for  fiscal  1972,  and  to  re- 
duce estimated  receipts  by  some  $2  bUllon. 
'I  would  not  want  to  rule  out  additional 
fiscal  stimulus  if  the  recovery  in  the  economy 
should  prove  to  be  well  below  normal  propor- 
tions, particularly  if  such  a  move  were  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  a  more  effective  In- 
comes policy.  But  I  would  urge  caution  at 
tbe  present  time.  Once  confldence  becomes 
stronger,  we  may  find  that  there  is  enough 
fiscal  stimulus  already  at  work.  And  In  any 
case,  the  fear  of  Inflation  is  much  too  great, 
and  Its  potential  effect  on  private  behavior 
too  negative,  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  new 
fiscal  actions  that  would  now  seem  impru- 
dent. 

MONETARY   AND  RNANCIAI.  DEVELOPMENTS 

Let  me  turn  next  to  monetary  policy,  and 
to  the  substantial  contribution  it  has  made 
to  stimulating  economic  activity  over  the 
past  year. 

The  shift  toward  monetary  expansion  early 
In  1970  was  rather  promptly  followed  by  a 
res\irgence  in  bank  deposits  and  in  the  flow 
of  funds  to  other  financial  intermediaries. 
As  financial  Institutions  rebuilt  their  liquid- 
ity, they  became  more  eager  lenders,  tbe 
availability  of  credit  increased  greatly,  and 
interest  rates  declined.  As  a  result,  housing 
starts  rebounded  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment construction  began  to  rise  more 
briskly.  More  receptive  credit  markets  also 
enabled  our  business  corporations  to  issue 
new  securities  in  record  volume,  thereby  re- 
btilldlng  their  liquidity  and  putting  them- 
selves in  a  financial  position  to  expand  pro- 
duction and  the  capital  investment  that  they 
may  wish  to  carry  forward  later  on. 

Late  last  year,  as  this  Committee  knows, 
there  was  a  marked  decline  In  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  narrowly  defined  money  sup- 
ply— ^tbat  Is,  currency  plus  demand  deposits. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  brief  period  of 
more  rapid  expansion  In  the  money  supply 
to  compensate  for  the  fourth  quarter  short- 
fall seemed  appropriate.  The  System,  coa- 
sequently,  provided  bank  reserves  liberally 
over  the  winter  months,  and  interest  rates — 
partly  reflecting  the  increased  supply  of  re- 
serves— declined  sharply  further.  Expansion 
of  the  narrowly  defined  money  supply  rose 
to  a  9  per  cent  annual  rate  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year;  but  the  average  growth 
rate  for  the  fourth  and  first  quarters  com- 
bined, being  little  more  than  6  per  cent,  re- 
mained very  close  to  the  earlier  trend  in 
1970. 

This  March  and  April,  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
System  faced  a  dilemma.  Information  avail- 
able at  that  time  suggested  that  high 
rates  of  monetary  growth  might  wMl  persist 
under  existing  conditions  In  tbe  money 
market.  Interest  ra.te8,  however,  were  already 
displaying  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  vigorous 
action  to  restrain  monetary  growth  might 
have  raised  them  sharply  further.  In  view  of 
the  delicate  state  of  the  economic  recovery, 
which  was  Just  getting  underway,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  prevent  the  possible  adverse 
effects  of  sharply  higher  Interest  rates  on  ex- 
penditure plans  and  public  psychology.  Tbe 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  decided, 
therefore,  to  move  very  cautiously  toward  re- 
straining the  growth  of  the  monetary  ag- 
gregates. 
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Wltb  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  I  now  f««l 
thftt  stronger  action  wa«  warranted  this 
q>rln(.  9ot,  as  matters  turned  out,  we  ex- 
perienced even  faster  monetary  growth  In 
the  second  quarter  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, while  Interest  rates  also  moved  sub- 
stantially higher.  Present  estimates  indicate 
that  the  narrowly  defined  money  supply  roae 
at  an  annual  rate  of  11  per  oen/t  in  the  second 
quarter.  However,  growth  in  s  more  broadly 
defined  money  supply — ^th&t  Is,  currency,  plus 
demand  deposits,  plus  commercial  bank  time 
deposits  other  than  large  denomination 
CD's — receded  from  an  annual  rate  of  18  per 
cent  In  the  first  quarter  to  a  rate  of  13  per 
cent  In  the  iMzt  three  months.  It  is  worth 
noting  also  that  bank  credit  expansion  has 
been  considerably  more  restrained  than 
growth  In  any  of  the  measiu-es  of  the  money 
supply.  Total  bank  credit  rose  at  a  13  per  cent 
annual  rate  during  the  first  quarter  and 
then  dropped  to  a  7  per  cent  rate  in  the 
second. 

It  may  be  that  the  recent  high  growth 
rates  in  money  balances,  besides  being  a 
lagged  response  to  the  lower  interest  rates  of 
this  past  winter,  reflect  some  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  general  public  about  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  To  the  extent  that  this  is 
true,  the  inclination  to  hold  unusiially  large 
money  balances  should  subside  as  economic 
recovery  becomes  more  evident.  In  any  event, 
It  Is  dear  that  recent  monetary  growth  rates 
are  higher  than  is  necessary  or  desirable  over 
any  length  of  time  to  siistain  healthy  eco- 
nomic expansion.  The  Federal  Reserve  has, 
therefore,  already  taken  some  steps  to  reduce 
the  growth  rate  of  bank  reserves  and  thereby 
promote  a  more  moderate  rate  of  monetary 
expansion. 

These  actions  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
recent  rise  In  interest  rates — particularly  in- 
terest rates  on  very  short-term  market  secu- 
rities. But  it  should  be  kept  carefully  in 
mind  that  the  rise  In  Interest  rates  since 
March  has  occurred  deq>lte  rapid  rates  of 
monetary  growth  and  continuing  large  flows 
of  savings  funds  to  depository  Institirtlons. 
Factors  other  than  monetary  policy  must 
therefore  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
upturn  In  Interest  rates  this  spring:  they 
Include  in  addition  to  Indications  that  a 
business  recovery  Is  developing,  the  prospect 
of  very  large  Treasury  flnanclng  needs,  deep- 
ening concern  about  the  unrelenting  char- 
acter of  cost-push  Inflation,  some  apprehen- 
sion over  international  financial  develop- 
ments, and  not  a  little  anticipatory  borrowing 
In  the  capital  market  on  top  of  that  cur- 
rently needed.  The  fear  of  inflation  appears 
to  have  been  especially  important  in  the 
recent  behavior  of  our  money  and  capital 
markets,  and  a  reversal  of  psychology  may 
well  i>e  required  to  achieve  a  slgniflcant 
downward  adjustment  of  interest  rates. 

The  rise  in  short-term  interest  rates  dur- 
ing recent  months  had  the  effect  OT  putting 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate,  which  had 
been  reduced  in  a  series  of  actions  to  4% 
per  cent  last  February,  well  below  the  rates 
at  which  funds  coxild  be  obtained  by  banks 
In  the  open  market.  The  effect  of  this  dis- 
crepancy in  rates  was  to  encourage  member 
bank  borrowing  from  the  Reserve  Banks — 
borrowing  which  was  rising  rapidly  and 
thereby  providing  reserves  to  support  con- 
tinued high  rates  of  monetary  expansion. 

Accordingly,  as  you  know,  the  Board  last 
week  approved  Increases  in  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  discount  rates  to  6  per  cent  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  five  Board  members  fvee- 
ent  at  the  meeting.  I  participated  by  tele- 
phone In  the  discussion  leading  to  this  ac- 
tion, and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  svq>- 
ported  It  fully.  Our  hope  U  that  the  higher 
discount  rate  will  serve  to  moderate  the  de- 
mand for  dlscotmtlng  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, that  It  wUl  help  prevent  exoesalTe 
growth  at  the  monetary  aggregates,  and  also 
Impart  a  degree  of  stability  to  Intoest  rate 
e]q>ectatlons. 


/  continue  to  feel  thmt  the  country  need* 
lower  interest  ratet.  and  that  lower  rates — 
especially  on  mortgagee  and  State  and  looal 
government  seeurltlee — would  contribute  to 
a  more  vigorous  economic  recovery.  But  I 
am  not  hopeful  that  substantially  lower  in- 
terest rates  can  be  achieved,  until  we  as  a 
nation  make  steady  and  meaningful  progress 
in  aolving  our  inflation  problem. 

WAOXS   AND    PSICXS 

The  inflation  we  are  confronted  with  has 
become  deeply  rooted  since  its  beginnings  in 
196S.  The  forces  of  excess  demand  that  origi- 
nally led  to  price  Inflation  disappeared  well 
over  a  year  ago.  Nevertheless,  strong  and 
stut>born  inflationary  forces,  emanating  from 
rising  costs,  linger  on.  I  wish  I  could  report 
that  we  are  making  substantial  progress  In 
dampening  the  Inflationary  spiral.  I  cannot 
do  so.  Neither  the  behavior  of  prices  nor  the 
pattern  of  voage  increases  as  yet  provides 
evidence  of  any  significant  moderation  in  the 
advance  of  costs  and  prices.  If  growth  In  pro- 
ductivity acoelarates  with  a  quickening  econ- 
omy, some  real  moderation  may  well  develop 
In  the  months  ahsad.  Even  so,  the  residual 
rate  of  inflation  may  well  run  above  the  char- 
acteristic level  of  previous  cyclical  upswings. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  evlddnce  that  leads 
me  to  this  view.  Thus  far  In  1971,  prices  ot 
newly  produced  goods  and  services  In  the 
private  economy  are  still  rising,  on  the  aver- 
age, at  about  a  5  per  cent  annual  rate — 
or  at  essentially  the  same  rate  as  in  1960  and 
1970.  The  rate  of  advance  of  consumer  prices 
did  diminish  conspicuously  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1071,  but  most  oi  this  im- 
provement is  attributable  to  the  decline  in 
mortgage  interest  rates.  The  wholesale  price 
Index  for  all  commodities  has  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  6  per  cent  thus  far  this 
year,  or  twice  last  year's  rate.  Wholesale 
prices  of  Industrial  coDunoditles,  moreover, 
have  accelerated  from  a  3^  per  cent  Increase 
last  year  to  a  4  per  cent  rate  thus  far  in 
1971. 

Much  of  the  same  picture  emerges  from  a 
review  of  changes  in  wages  and  salaries — by 
far  the  most  important  component  of  busi- 
ness costs.  Wages  in  the  private  nonfarm 
economy,  adjusted  for  changes  in  indiistrial 
composition  and  for  overtime  work,  rose  at 
about  a  7  per  cent  annual  rate  In  the  first 
half  of  1971 — slightly  more  than  in  1970  or 
1969.  This  sustained  sharp  rise  in  wages  dur- 
ing a  period  of  substantial  economic  slack 
contrasts  markedly  with  our  experience  in 
earlier  recessions,  when  the  rate  of  advance 
In  wages  typically  drom>ed  aharply  or  actually 
ceased. 

Nor  is  the  picture  more  encouraging  when 
one  inspects  the  trend  of  new  agreements 
reached  m  major  collective  bargaining  settle- 
ments— agreements  which  tend  to  establish 
wage  trends  throughout  industry.  The  wage 
Increases  agreed  to,  for  example,  in  the  auto- 
mobile, can  and  aluminum  settlements,  and 
most  recently  by  AT&T,  amount  to  12  per 
cent  or'  more  for  the  first  year.  The  full  ex- 
tent of  the  increase  contracted  for  later  years 
Is  not  yet  known,  since  it  will  depend  In  p«tft 
on  the  speed  of  future  advances  In  the  con- 
sumer price  index. 

It  is  important  to  Inquire  into  the  reasons 
for  this  unusual  behavior  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries. The  answer  is  doubtless  complex,  in- 
volving a  myriad  of  structural,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  changes.  Ironically,  our  na- 
tional coounitment  to  high  employment  and 
economic  prosperity,  and  o\ir  relative  success 
In  achieving  these  objectives,  accounts  for 
part  of  the  problem.  For  a  general  expecta- 
tion has  developed  on  the  part  of  both  busi- 
ness and  labor  that  recessions,  if  they  occur 
at  all,  will  prove  brief  and  mild;  and  this 
expectation  has  influenced  both  the  strength 
of  wage  demands  and  the  willingness  of  man- 
agement to  acc^t  them. 

A  second  factor  contributing  materially  to 
the  sustained  character  of  wage  rate  Inoreasw 
In  the  cxirrent  situation  Is  the  intensity  and 


duration  of  the  previous  phase  of  excess  de- 
mand. Consumer  prices  have  been  rising 
steadily  since  1906 — much  of  the  time  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  Continued  substantial  In- 
creases are  now  widely  anticipated  over  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, workers  naturally  seek  wage  increases 
sufllclently  large  to  compensate  for  the  ef- 
fects of  past  Inflation  on  their  real  incomes, 
and  to  give  some  protection  against  future 
price  advances — besides  providing  for  a  nxeas- 
ure  of  improvement  in  living  standards. 
Thoughtful  employers  are  bound  to  have 
some  sympathy  with  these  efforts,  all  the 
more  so  when  they  reckon — as  they  now 
generally  do — that  cost  Increases  can  prob- 
ably be  passed  on  to  buyers  grown  accus- 
tomed to  inflation. 

Other  factors  too  have  been  at  work.  The 
increased  militancy  of  workers,  whether  un- 
ion or  non-union  and  whether  in  private  or 
public  service,  has  probably  led  to  wider  and 
faster  diffusion  of  excessive  wage  rate  in- 
creases thro\igh  the  economy.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder,  also,  whether  our  recent  expe- 
rience with  wage  settlements  In  unionized 
industries  may  not  reflect  a  gradiial  shift 
in  the  balance  of  power  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Labor  seems  to  have  become  more  Insistent, 
more  vigorous,  and  more  confident  In  pursu- 
ing its  demands,  while  resistance  of  business- 
men to  these  demands  appears  to  have 
weakened — perhapts  because  they  fear  the 
loss  of  market  position  that  would  be 
caused  by  a  long  strike  or  because  they  be- 
lieve that  their  competitors  too  will  give  In 
to  BlnUIar  wage  demands.  More  recently,  the 
balance  of  power — so  Important  to  the  out- 
come of  wage  bargaining — may  have  been 
Infiuenced  by  exjMUislon  in  the  public  wel- 
fare programs  which  can  be  called  upon  to 
help  sustain  a  striking  employee  and  his 
family,  valid  though  these  programs  may 
be  on  social  grotmds.  And  the  hand  of  labor 
may  have  been  strengthened  also  by  the 
evident  success  that  public  sector  employees 
have  had  in  recent  years  in  winning  large 
wage  Increases,  frequently  with  the  use  of 
Illegal  strikes  against  the  government. 

In  my  Judgment,  and  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  as  a  whole,  the  present  Infiation 
in  the  midst  of  substantial  unemployment 
poses  a  problem  that  traditional  monetary 
and  fiscal  remedies  cannot  solve  as  quickly 
as  the  national  interest  demands.  "That  Is 
what  has  led  me,  on  various  occasions,  to 
urge  additional  governmental  actions  involv- 
ing wages  and  prices — actions  that  would 
serve,  by  moderating  the  Inflationary  trend, 
to  free  the  American  economy  from  the  hesi- 
tations that  are  now  restraining  its  great 
energy. 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  this  area 
over  the  past  year  or  two.  The  President  de- 
serves credit  for  his  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
special  supply-demand  prcrialems  that  bad 
developed  in  the  lumber  and  petroleum  In- 
dustries, and  for  bringing  together  labor  and 
business  leaders  in  the  steel  Industry  for  a 
dlscusslcHi  at  basic  economic  issues  at  the 
outset  of  the  ciirrent  wage  negotiations.  The 
Construction  Industry  Stabilisation  Com- 
nUttee,  formed  earlier  this  spring,  appears 
to  be  having  some  success  in  moderating  the 
staggering  trend  ot  wage  settlements  in  that 
Industry.  The  periodic  Inflation  Alerts  serve 
a  useful  function  in  stimulating  public  dis- 
cussion of  areas  in  which  wage  or  price  de- 
cisions do  not  seem  to  conform  to  economic 
fundamentals.  And  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  may  yet  provide  the  basis 
for  Important  improvements  in  the  cost 
trends  of  our  economy. 

In  the  Board's  Judgment,  these  efforts  need 
to  be  carried  further — perhaps  much  further. 
The  problem  of  cost-push  inflation,  in  which 
eeoalating  wagee  lead  to  escalating  prices 
In  a  never-ending  circle,  is  the  most  dlfflcult 
economic  issue  of  our  time.  It  needs  to  be 
given  top  priority  by  our  business  and  labor 
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leadaii  m  well  aa  1>7  the  government.  There 
la  mudi  good  will  and  statoamanahlp  in  the 
ranks  of  business  and  labor,  and  It  would 
be  wise  for  the  government  to  draw  upon 
It  more  fully. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  ma- 
jor business  enterprises. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  to 
turn  from  fiscal  responsibility  and  sound 
fiscal  judgment  to  the  rather  iirespon- 
sible  and  fiscally  unsoimd  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  are  drawing  to  the 
end  of  today's  proceedings,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  points  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  events  of  this  day. 

First,  we  were  greeted  late  this  morn- 
ing with  statements  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Lockheed  criticizing  the 
Senator  tram  Wisconsin — my  mily  regret 
is  that  he  left  out  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut— for  engaging  in  debate  on  the 
Lockheed  loan  proposal. 

Later  in  the  day,  we  had  a  news  re- 
lease indicating  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Therein  lies  the  lesson 
for  the  chairman  of  Lockheed.  Therein 
lies  the  lesson  as  to  why  we  do  not  rush 
things  through  here  and  why  debate  is 
necessary. 

I  find  those  who  are  trying  to  sell  the 
Lockheed  loan  proix)sal  much  in  the 
same  position  of  those  who  have  an  old 
engine  that  does  not  work  and  put  rub- 
berbands  on  it,  hoping  that  if  a  buyer 
comes  in,  they  can  run  it  for  10  minutes; 
or  in  the  position  of  someone  who  is  ti-y- 
ing  to  seU  a  boat  with  bubble  gum  in 
the  planking,  and  when  the  buyer 
watches  for  3  or  4  minutes,  everything  is 
all  right.  But  if  by  some  chance  the 
engine  has  to  run  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time  or  Uie  boat  has  to  stay  in  the 
water  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  the 
rubberbands  break  and  the  bubble  gum 
comes  out,  and  the  boat  starts  to  sink. 

I  consider  the  proposed  legislation  in 
the  same  fashion — hastily  put  together, 
geared  for  a  specific  purpose,  totally 
against  Uie  traditions  that  have  made 
this  the  economically  greatest  nation  in 
the  world. 

So  this  Chamber  is  not  about  ready  to 
listen  to  the  insults  of  the  chairman  of 
Lockheed  and  rush  through  its  delibera- 
tions but,  rather,  to  take  the  necessary 
time,  in  the  hope  that  the  defects  of  the 
measure  will  become  abundantly  clear. 
Just  as  they  have  in  many  other  in- 
stances. 

This  is  not  an  exception.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
I  are  not  asking  for  any  exception.  We  do 


not  do  business  in  this  Chamter  as  Lock- 
heed does  business.  We  do  it  in  Vbe  same 
way  f<»r  everybody,  without  exoepticm. 
This  is  the  point  that  the  SeoAtor  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  have  tried  to  make  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate. 

The  danger  in  the  proposed  legislation 
is  that  it  is  an  exception.  It  goes  against 
every  rule,  every  piece  of  commonsense. 
every  bit  of  practice  that  has  been  en- 
gaged in  over  hundreds  of  years. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point 
with  respect  to  the  debate  as  it  has  taken 
place  thus  far. 

There  are  those  who  would  indicate 
that  this  is  a  Republican-Democratic 
contest.  It  is  not.  There  are  supporters 
and  there  are  opponents  who  come  from 
both  political  parties.  This  is  not  one 
party  against  the  other.  There  are  those 
who  will  indicate  that  this  is  a  clique 
tliat  is  against  the  aerospace  industry, 
that  is  against  science  and  technology. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
State  I  represent  is  deeply  involved  with 
the  aerospace  industry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICBIER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
for  years,  has  been  an  outstanding  cham- 
pion of  the  space  industry.  He  has  worked 
hard  for  it  and  has  voted  for  it. 

It  is  most  ironic  that  the  Senator,  who 
is  certainly  a  leading  critic  of  this  Lock- 
heed loan,  could  be  labeled  as  one  who 
is  soft  on  technology  or  soft  on  tech- 
nological progress  or  against  technologi- 
cal progress  or  soft  on  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. The  record  is  overwhelming  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  a  very 
solid,  strong  record  in  favor  of  the  space 
program  and  in  favor  of  technology 
generally. 

This  Senator  has  been  critical  at  times. 
I  have  opposed  the  space  shuttle  and  the 
manned  space  program  since  the  first 
moon  landing.  I  think  it  should  take  a 
lower  priority.  I  think  we  should  have  in- 
strumented space  flights  instead  of 
manned  fiights. 

But  to  confuse  that  position  by  saying 
that  we  are  antitechnology  is  monstrous. 
We  ought  to  consider  the  effect  Federal 
spending  has  on  the  lives  of  our  people 
and  on  the  strength  of  our  country.  We 
may  have  a  different  opinion  on  that, 
but  to  equate  &ur  opposition  to  some  pro- 
grams with  opposition  to  all  technologi- 
cal aidvance  or  opposed  to  a  technologi- 
cally strong  country,  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  concur.  I  know  that  he 
feels  as  I  do,  that  what  is  at  Issue  here 
is  the  legislation  itself. 

We  do  not  come  into  this  Chamber 
with  any  particular  preconceived  no- 
tions but,  rather,  to  try  to  judge  each  is- 
sue on  the  basis  of  its  content,  which 
is  what  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin— which  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin — ^has  done  in  this  instance. 

There  are  those  who  would  give  the 
impression  that  this  is  California  versus 
C(ninecticut.  Ohio  versus  Georgia,  inso- 
far as  we  have  companies  that  are  not 
participating  in  this  program  and  those 
States  do.  May  I  point  out  that,  as  part  of 


the  lobbying  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.,  I  have  made  abundantly 
clear  that  there  are  x  number  of  sub- 
contracts in  my  State  of  Connecticut 
which  are  not  coming  to  pass,  should  this 
legislation  go  down  the  drain.  I  have  had 
it  made  abundantly  clear  to  me  by  tlie 
largest  subcontractor  to  Lockheed  that  it 
would  be  most  advisable  if  I  did  support 
the  legislation,  because  possibly  othrr 
companies  in  my  State  would  receive 
additional  wwk.  So  I  am  quite  aware 
e<x>notnically  as  to  what  it  means.  It 
would  mean  some  loss  of  jobs  for  the 
people  of  my  State  in  taking  the  position 
I  do. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  principle  is 
accepted,  then,  believe  you  me,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  few  jobs  in  my  State  that 
will  go  down  the  drain,  it  will  be  all  the 
quality  producers  in  the  coimtry  that  can 
have  their  products  go  on  the  market  and 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  quality,  and 
they  will  find  themselves  in  competition 
with  inferior,  subsidized  products.  Then 
we  will  have  the  job  problem  going  even 
higher — we  already  do,  at  10.1  percent — 
so  it  will  be  even  higher  than  that  in 
Connecticut. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  having  to  judge 
on  an  immediate  basis,  as  compared  to 
the  long  range,  what  is  best  for  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

I  am  not  in  opposition  to  California. 
I  am  not  in  opposition  to  Georgia. 

What  I  am  in  opposition  to  is  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  subsidizing  mediocrity 
and  inferiority  in  this  Nation.  When  that 
happens,  I  feel  that  the  industries  of  my 
State  do  not  understand  the  principle. 
That  is  why  I  am  fighting  against  this. 

One  more  comment.  The  comment  has 
been  made  that  this  is  the  type  of  en- 
couragement we  need  for  the  economy, 
that  it  is  involved  with  the  commercial 
aspect  of  Lockheed's  business  rather  than 
the  defense  aspect,  and  that  we  should 
put  more  emphasis  on  peacetime  activi- 
ties within  the  economy. 

I  hasten  to  agree,  and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  agrees,  relative 
to  our  priorities,  that  we  should  put  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  priorities  of 
peace,  whether  it  is  mass  transportation, 
housing,  the  environment,  or  medicine. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  got  my  priorities 
already  set.  Somehow,  at  the  top  of  the 
peacetime  list,  there  has  never  appeared 
Lockheed. 

There  is  mass  transportation.  The 
money  l)eing  requested  here  is  almost 
one-half  of  what  is  in  the  entire  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
mass  transportation.  There  is  the  en- 
vironment. There  is  housing,  and  all  the 
rest. 

Why  should  I  be  forced,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, to  give  priority  at  least  to  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.?  ' 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  ap- 
preciate their  particular  commercial  en- 
deavors, but  I  think  the  time  has  come 
not  to  busy  ourselves  with  cleaning  up 
the  mess  which  has  been  created  by 
Lockheed  but,  quite  frankly,  to  take  this 
money  and  put  it  into  where  it  holds  out 
hope  not  only  to  solve  the  problem  but 
to  create  jobs. 

The  sooner  we  get  to  that  and  stop 
talking  about  these  theories,  and  plunk 
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down  that  money,  cold  hard  cash,  into 
the  area  of  man  tcmnqDortatton.  Into  the 
area  of  honring,  into  the  area  ol  the  en- 
vironment, then  the  emplojrment  wlU  be 
there,  and  It  will  be^here  on  a  solid  basis 
if  it  deals  with  the  aarancement  of  man- 
kind. This  is  not  for  a  fleeting  momoit. 
wlilch  is  the  conflict  betweoi  man,  but  it 
goes  on  and  on  and  oa. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  in  the 
days  ahead  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
thoroughly  to  explore  all  the  aspects  of 
what  Congress  is  being  asked  to  vote 
upon. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  and  I  wish  to 
(dme  on  this  thought,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btu>).  in 
discussing  the  economy,  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  all  paid  for  out  at 
the  wage  earners'  pockets. 

Well,  this  $250  million  loan  guaran- 
tee, except  insofar  as  Senator  Proxmimi 
and  mysdf  are  taxpayers,  is  not  coming 
from  Senator  Pioxiau  or  me — and  not 
from  the  Senate,  and  not  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  from  the  unknown  object 
in  the  air,  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
coming  out  of  the  wage  earners' 
pockets — I  repeat,  the  wage  earners' 
pockets,  no  oat  else's. 

As  we  go  through  the  period  of  high 
unemplojrment,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  as  our  people  lose  their 
Jobs,  I  think  they  will  find  it  ironic  that, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  losing  their 
Jobs,  they  will  have  to  dig  into  their 
pockets  to  give  their  money  to  the  wage 
earners  in  Great  Britain  to  create  Jobs 
when,  in  fact,  we  have  that  same  capac- 
ity and  greater  quality,  greater  ingenuity 
here  with  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


WORLD  ORDER 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  a  very  perceptive  statement  by 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  en- 
titled "World  Order,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  23, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

WomU)  Ou>nt 

(By  Sari  Wamn) 

BxijGaADB. — BT«n  In  times  of  high  civlllza- 
tlon,  such  as  classical  Greece,  Renaissance 
Italy  and  aeventeenth-century  Europe,  for- 
eign war  and  cItU  strife  were  almost  con- 
stant. Some  historians  refer  to  the  century 
prior  to  1914  as  the  "long  peace."  But  even 
In  that  relatively  quiet  period  there  occurred 
the  Latin- American,  Italian  and  Balkan  wars 
of  liberation,  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
three  wars  of  German  unification,  the  wars 
In  the  Crimea.  Balkans  and  the  Far  East 
arising  from  Russian  and  Japanese  expan- 
sion, and  countless  wars  in  Asia  and  Africa 
resulting  from  Europ>ean  colonialism. 

Despite  this  tragic  record,  the  pursuit  of 
national  interests  by  such  methods  could  be 
regarded  by  our  fathers  as  being  a  tolerable 
state  of  affairs.  But,  In  our  lifetimes,  we  have 
brought  about  a  ftindamental  change  in  the 
nature  of  war.  In  the  world  our  children  are 
Inheriting  warfare  has  become  so  destructive 
of  man.  of  bis  works,  and  of  his  aesenUal  en- 
vironment, that  it  is  no  longer  either  rational 
ortolenOiU. 


Tbua,  we  ai«  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
considering  that  in  the  modem  enTironment 
the  Inherent  insecurity  of  nations  is  such 
that  there  may  be  no  safety  for  mankind  ex- 
cept in  a  fundamental  reform  of  the  nation- 
state  system.  Science  has  revolutionized  both 
the  physical  environment  and  human  society 
so  suhstantlaUy  In  siich  a  short  period  of 
time  that  our  attitudes,  our  habits,  and  our 
institutions  have  lagged  far  behind.  Discon- 
tent and  demands  for  change  come  not  only 
from  our  youth,  but  from  those  of  all  ages 
who  see  the  methods  and  institutions  on 
which  society  depends  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  today  and  grossly  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

It  Is  our  political  systems  that  have  been 
most  reluctant  to  yield  to  pragmatism  and 
move  toward  toleration  and  acconunodation. 
Happily,  many  of  the  technological  facts 
that  have  been  increasing  economic  inter- 
action among  nations  are  bard  at  work  in 
the  political  field  as  well.  The  Sow  of  inter- 
national conununlcations  and  contacts,  for 
example.  Is  increasing  geometrically.  The 
mounting  efflclMicy  and  declining  costs  soon 
to  be  ushered  in  by  space  communication 
will  make  attempts  to  control  the  interna- 
tional movements  o^  Ideas  not  only  futUe 
but  silly  and  self-defeating. 

Kven  the  ecological  threats  arising  from  the 
advance  of  technology  provide  new  Impetus 
toward  political  cooperation.  The  most  rigid 
isctetionist,  the  most  dogmatic  ideologue, 
now  must  recognize  that  the  very  air  we 
Iveathe  is  an  international  resource.  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  that  the  shapers  of  laws 
and  the  architects  of  institutions  have  been 
overtaken  by  science  and  technology.  We  have 
grown  up  in  the  comfortable  sense  that  pcdi- 
tles  Is  the  art  of  the  possible.  Few  of  us  have 
faced  the  fact  that  science  has  transformed 
politics  into  the  part  of  the  indispensable. 

Despite  increasing  recognition  of  common 
interests,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  remain  at  odds  over  how  the  world 
Is  to  be  organized.  They  persist  in  placing 
their  reliance  on  luiilateral  measures  in  con- 
fronting political  change  in  areas  they  regard 
as  sensitive.  Tet,  they  are  not  the  only  cnee 
to  press  narrowly  defined  national  Interests. 
They  are  only  the  ones  with  the  most  power 
to  do  so. 

The  United  Nations  and  Its  system  of 
agencies  still  have  very  little  ability  to  shape 
a  disorderly  world. 

The  halting  approach  to  world  order  be- 
gins with  the  fact  that  the  most  populous 
of  all  nations — the  People's  Republic  of 
China — and  three  significant  divided  states — 
Oetmany,  Korea  and  Vietnam — are  not  repre- 
sented. 

The  early  adnUssion  of  mainland  China, 
of  the  two  Germanys,  the  two  Koreas  and 
the  two  Vietnams — regardless  of  what  may 
later  evolve  in  their  Internal  relationships — 
are  essential  steps  that  miist  be  taken  to 
bring  the  .real  world  and  the  International 
system  together. 

There  Is  also  a  tendency  [by  the  UH.]  to 
avoid  difllc\ilt  solutions  in  the  absence  of 
crisis  and,  when  violence  occurs,  to  go  no 
further  than  to  free  the  dangerous  status 
quo.  This  is  a  prescription  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  tension. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BncKLrr).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


Tlie  ntBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Withoirt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Bto.  BTRD  of  West  ^^rginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  fol- 
lowing which  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business,  S. 
2308. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECCX3NITION  OF 
SENATOR  FULBRIGHT  ON  MON- 
DAY. JULY  26 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtkx),  and  prior 
to  the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  presume  that  it  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  for  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ttot  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS- 
UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
any  time  on  the  appropriation  bill  for 
Public  Works. 

Ii4r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
please  elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  ThB  biU 
making  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
has  not  yet  come  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  that  the  bill  that  the 
Senator  was  discussing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  bin  will  probably 
not  be  ready  before  PYiday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


My  23 y  1971 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  ajn. 
Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  tiansaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  S.  2308,  the  emergency  loan 
guarantee  bill.  No  rollcall  votes  are 
expected. 

The  calendar  will  be  called  with  respect 
to  any  measures  that  can  be  transacted 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Speeches  will  be  made. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  Senate  adjourns  tomorrow, 
it  will  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  Monday  next. 

There  will  be  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  pending  business, 
S.  2308.  at  circa  3:15  pxa.  on  Monday 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AJif . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Saturday. 
July  24,  1971,  at  11  aon. 
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U.S.  iltman  Coips 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 
Harry  C.  Olson  Boas  T.  Dwyer,  Jr. 

Ralph  H.  Spanjer  Joseph  C.  Fegan,  Jr. 

Fred  E.  Haynes.  Jr.      Leslie  E.  Brown 
Lawrence  E.  Snoddy, 

Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  23.  1971: 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  23.  1971 : 
National  Commission  on  Matesials  Polict 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Mate- 
rials Policy: 

Lynton  Keith  CaldweU,  of  Indiana. 

Jerome  L.  Klafl,  of  Maryland. 

J.  Hugh  Uedtke,  of  Texas. 

Lee  W.  Blinton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland. 

Frederick  Seltz,  <rf  New  York. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  of  New  York. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SENATOR  HENRY  JACKSON  SAYS 
LEADERS  OP  TOMORROW  MUST 
LEARN  OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT  IN 
ORDER  TO  PROTECT  AND  PRE- 
SERVE IT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WXST   VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  23,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  accom- 
pany the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to  Camp 
Wood,  in  West  Virginia's  Greenbrier 
Coimty,  for  the  national  dedication  of 
the  first  installation  of  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

This  is  an  exciting  new  adaptation  of 
an  old  idea.  During  the  depression  years 
in  the  1930'6  there  was  created  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  which  did  ex- 
ceedingly constructive  conservation  work 
in  the  Nation's  forests  and  parks.  As  a 
House  Member,  I  helped  to  bring  this 
eftort  into  reality. 

Today  2,200  young  men  and  women  are 
once  again  mustering  their  abilities  and 
dedicaticoi  to  accomplish  great  new  work 
in  the  parks  and  forests  of  America.  They 
are  there  because  a  congressional  leader 
saw  the  need — even  the  necessity — to 
capture  the  prevailing  spirit  of  yoimg 
people  and  turn  their  concerns  into  pro- 
ductive achievement. 

Senator  Jackson  sponsored  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Youth  Conservation  Corp>s, 
and  it  was  signed  into  law  Augiist  13, 
1970. 1  was  privileged  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  Washington  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
3-year  pilot  program  which  holds  much 
promise  for  the  fut\u%. 

Senator  Jackson's  address  at  Camp 
Wood,  located  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  was  a  stirring  charge  to 
the  yotmg  people  and  others  assembled 
there.  He  said: 


The  Youth  Corps  program  is  premised  on 
the  fundamental  concept  that  man  and  na- 
ture cannot  be  treated  separately.  Human 
resources  and  natural  resources  go  together. 
Nature  lacks  meaning  without  man.  And 
man's  life,  to  be  meaningful,  requires  con- 
tact and  exposure  to  nature. 

Among  those  present  for  launching 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program 
were  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  U5. 
Forest  Service,  and  F.  A.  Dorrell,  super- 
visor of  the  Monogahela  National  Forest. 

They  know  that  this  vital  program  will 
succeed.  They  know  what  can  be  accom- 
plished. Camp  Wood,  located  on  the  site 
of  a  former  CCC  camp,  once  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  mountainous  forest  land 
that  was  badly  cutover,  threatened  by 
erosion,  and  tdl  the  attendant  forces  of 
bad  land  management.  Today,  the  area 
is  a  healthy,  thriving,  matme  forest  of 
more  than  820,000  contiguous  acres.  It 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  economy  of  the 
West  Virginia  forest  industry,  and  it  is 
known  nationwide  for  its  excellent  wild- 
life and  recreational  opportunities. 

This  example  of  rescuing  nature  from 
man's  depredations  will  be  duplicated  in 
other  areas  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  which  recog- 
nizes that  youth  must  be  involved  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  planet  livable,  already 
is  in  action  to  assure  that  future. 

The  words  spoken  by  Senator  Jackson 
provide  a  solid  platform  for  the  launch- 
ing of  tills  truly  worthy  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

RncAUU  BT  Senator  Hknxt  M.  Jackson 

Today,  with  this  dedication  ceremony,  we 
formally  begin  a  program  which  will  use  the 
creative  energies  of  America's  young  people 
to  change  the  face  and  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  a  modest  beginning — 60  camps 
throughout  the  country  and  2200  of  our  na- 
tion's youth — but  It  offers  greet  promise  for 
the  future. 


A  major  piupose  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  program  Is  the  development  and 
education  of  our  greatest  asset — o\ir  young 
people.  Another  major  purpose  Is  the  conser- 
vation of  our  resources  and  the  protection  of 
our  environment. 

The  Youth  Corps  program  is  premised  on 
the  fundamental  concept  that  man  and  na- 
ture cannot  be  treated  s^>arately.  Human 
resources  and  natural  resources  go  together. 
Nature  lacks  meaning  without  man.  And 
man's  life,  to  be  meaningful,  requires  con- 
tact and  exposure  to  nature. 

The  Youth  Cotps  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  to  learn  more 
about  our  environment;  to  be  involved  In 
its  protection  and  preeervatlon. 

More  imporUnt,  however,  the  program  is 
educational  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  open  to  young  men  and  women  from  all 
economic  and  social  backgrounds.  Too  many 
Federal  youth  programs  in  the  past  have 
provided  opportunity  to  only  the  economical- 
ly disadvantaged.  Moving  young  people  from 
homes  of  despair  to  camps  of  deapair  is  not 
the  answer.  Isolating  the  economically  or 
socially  disadvantaged  in  specUl  programs 
isolates  them  from  society  and  from  sharing 
in  the  common  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
nation. 

Developing  a  sense  of  community,  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  common  purpose,  by 
bringing  together  young  men  and  women 
from  all  segments  of  society  is  important, 
but  It  Is  only  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  program. 

There  are  others : 

Summer  unemployment  among  teenagers 
stands  at  17  per  cent;  among  black  teenagers 
it  is  40  percent.  This  is  intolerable  In  a 
country  as  wealthy  as  ours.  The  Youth 
Corps,  If  expanded,  can  provide  new  mean- 
ingful employment  opportunities. 

The  backlog  of  needed  conservation  work 
In  our  nation's  forests  and  parks  has  reached 
crisis  proportions,  but  It  can  be  reduced  by 
the  efforts  of  Corps  members. 

Young  men  and  women  can  be  encouraged 
to  pursue  careers  In  the  fields  of  recreation, 
resource  management  and  enviitmmental 
protection  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
Youth  Corps  camps. 

When  I  first  introduced  the  bUl  to  esUb. 
lish  the  Youth  Conservation  Corpe,  I  saw 
an  opportunity  for  this  nation  to  meet  two 
of  its  most  pressing  needs — to  provide  con- 
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■tructivv  employment  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  America's  young  people  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  and  enbanc* 
o\ir  physical  enTlronment.  There  is  oft«&  a 
tendency  to  Tlew  national  problems  In  Isola- 
tion from  one  another  when.  In  fact,  the 
solutions  for  one  can  also  provide  the 
solution  to  the  other.  So  It  Is  with  the 
unrest  of  our  youth  axMl  environmental  de- 
terioration. 

The  Youth  Corps  can  provide  young  peo- 
ple with  an  opportunity  to  get  off  the  streets 
and  to  engage  in  productive  work  and  im- 
portant learning  experiences  in  our  nation's 
parka,  forests  and  our  public  lands.  In  this 
way,  we  are  attacking  the  root  causes  of 
boredom,  anger  and  frustration  by  giving 
young  men  and  women  a  chance  to  earn,  to 
learn,  and  to  work  In  □Manlngful  programs 
which  are  Important  to  their  own  future 
and  to  the  fiUure  of  this  nation. 

Through  participation  in  the  TCC,  these 
young  men  and  women  can  develop  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  environn^ent  which  would 
be  impossible  to  achieve  amidst  the  concrete 
and  asphalt  matrix  of  the  crowded  Inner 
city.  Such  appreciation,  firmly  based  in  the 
nation's  youth,  may  be  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  determining  the  future  quality  of 
otir  environment. 

Over  80,000  young  men  and  women  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Interior  for  infor- 
mation or  employment  in  this  summer's  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  because  this  Is  a  pilot 
program,  only  a  very  select  few  could  be 
accepted  this  year. 

If  your  experience  this  summer  is  a  suc- 
cessful one,  as  I  am  sure  It  will  be,  I  will 
hold  hearings  early  this  fall  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Ck>minlttee  to  expand  the  Youth 
Corps  Program  to  provide  camps  for  100,000 
young  people.  Legislation  to  achieve  this 
purpose  Is  being  drafted  and  I  wUl  Introduce 
It  In  the  Senate  next  week. 

The  need  for  expanaton  of  the  Corps  Is 
evident,  and  the  American  people  feel  It  Is 
eesentlal.  Public  support  was  demonstrated 
by  last  month's  National  Oallup  Poll  which 
revealed  that  67  per  cent  of  our  population 
were  in  favor  of  youth  conservation  corps 
for  young  men.  The  strongest  support  for 
the  YCC  came  from  people  In  cities  with 
populations  over  1  million.  They  know  that 
Idlenees  and  boredom  can  create  problems 
of  social  unrest  and  delinquency. 

I  dont  know  of  anything  better  for  a 
youngster  than  to  work  hard  and  have  a 
sense  of  accompl  tab  ment  In  an  Important 
Job.  I  worked  hard  as  a  teenager  in  saw- 
mills and  construction  jobs  before  I  was  18 
years  of  age.  It  didnt  do  me  any  barm,  and, 
in  fact,  I  think  it  provided  me  some  valu- 
aUe  experience. 

As  you  can  tell,  I  don't  envision  this  to 
be  a  "fun  and  games"  or  a  make-work  pro- 
gram— I  expect  the  participants  to  work 
bard  to  earn  their  pay,  and  to  return  frtun 
their  work  tired  and  hungry.  I  expect  them 
to  be  pleased  with  their  day's  accomplish- 
ments. I  expect  them  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  days  ahead  I  urge  you  to  work 
with  dedication — to  question  everything — to 
be  critical,  but  constructively  so— to  be 
against  the  forces  that  destroy  our  environ- 
ment, but  to  be  a  part  of  the  forces  that 
mend  and  build. 

The  task  Is  one  of  self-fulfillment.  It  also 
Involves  a  commitment  to  the  success  of  the 
Youth  Corps  program  through  your  individ- 
ual efforts. 

You  have  the  opportunity  to  blase  the 
trail  for  an  expanded  Youth  Conservation 
Corps — an  opportumty  to  plan  and  to  shape 
the  face  of  America  according  to  your  own 
dreams  of  a  brighter  tomorrow.  You  have  a 
voice  today  la  the  shaping  of  the  environ- 
ment of  tomorrow.  Make  your  voices  heard 
through  yotir   dedication  and  success  thU 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RED  CHINA  A  CX>NCEirrRATION 
CAMP 


Jvly  23,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  Julv  22,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  informa- 
tion about  persons  escaping  from  the 
tyranny  of  totalitarian  Communist 
countries  seems  to  be  a  closely  guarded 
secret  from  the  American  people. 

Many  such  escapees  manage  to  reach 
the  free  nations  and  to  provide  first- 
hand testimony  on  conditions  in  the 
enslaved  countries.  The  right-to-know 
media,  for  reasons  undisclosed,  appar- 
ently deems  such  events  as  distracting 
to  the  people  and  not  newsworthy.  To 
the  contrary,  the  diet  of  mental  condi- 
tioning calls  for  a  continuation  of  weak- 
ening public  opposition  by  not  letting 
the  people  know  how  bad  the  conditions 
are  in  the  leading  Communist  concen- 
trati<m  camps. 

A  recent  Manlon  Forum  broadcast 
reported  that  according  to  the  Chinese 
Information  Service  at  Hong  Kong,  800 
refugees,  most  of  them  "freedom  swim- 
mers," had  escaped  from  Red  China  In 
1971,  as  of  May  25. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  information 
about  two  escapees  from  the  concentra- 
tion camp  which  Is  Red  China: 
(Prom  the  Christian  Beacon,  July  16,  1971] 
Mao  TSe-tttno's  "Cij«8"  Rcpobtzd  To  Bi 
CoNcnrrmATioM  Camp 

The  so-called  "class  for  the  studying  of 
Mao  TM-tung's  thought"  on  the  Mainland 
of  China  Is  actually  a  concentration  camp, 
an  escapee  from  Red  China  said  last  Thurs- 
day, July  8,  at  a  press  conference.  Uu 
Cheuh-sheng,  30,  escaped  to  Hong  Kong  last 
February  28  after  making  six  attempts  to 
flee  the  mainland.  The  "class,"  he  said.  Is 
designed  to  punish  those  who  have  "com- 
mitted Ideological  mistakes"  or  who  were 
caught  trying  to  escape  from  the  Mainland. 

Liu  noted  that  after  he  finished  his  sec- 
ondary education  be  tried  to  escape  but  was 
discovered  and  was  sent  to  the  Mao  Tse-timg 
Thought  Class  for  a  five-month  reformatory 
education.  He  said  food  Is  scarce  at  the 
camp  and  Inmates  have  to  work  hard  to 
earn  their  own  food.  He  also  reported,  as  do 
all  of  the  escapees,  that  life  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  Is  very  miserable. 

Anti-Communist  sentiment  Is  prevailing 
on  the  MalnUnd,  Liu  added.  The  Chinese 
people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  Join  Chiang 
Kal-^ek,  he  said,  whenever  he  gives  the 
order  to  counter-attack  the  Communist 
mainland. 

"Mr  EscAPK  Prou  Hkll":  Bkitish  Rxrucn 

Paoic  Red  Chzna — Oi«.t  Okb  Of  Muxions 

To  Flkk  Comkcnisic 

(By  Dean  Clarance  E.  Manlon) 

It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  most 
Important  election  in  the  world  Is  now  taking 
plac*  In  Communist  countries.  All  over  the 
Red  Slave  Empire  people  continue  to  vote 
against  Communism  the  hard  way,  namely, 
with  their  feet — in  an  attempt  to  escape  it. 

The  United  States  badly  needs  a  daUy, 
front  page  tabulation  of  these  tough,  world- 
wide election  returns.  The  startling  figures 
would  do  more  to  clarify  popular  under- 
standing of  our  basic  international  problem 
than  all  a<  our  editorials,  commentaries  and 
political  speeches  put  together.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Communist  countries  these  figures 


apeak  louder  and  more  consistently  than  the 
words  we  read  and  hear. 

For  Instance,  at  West  Point  last  lilay  29, 
President  Nixon  talked  about  prospects  for 
the  avoidance  of  war,  and  warned  the  listen- 
ing cadets  against  "wishful  thinking  and 
passive  policies."  This,  if  you  please,  was  Im- 
mediately after  he  told  them  that  be  had 
good  grounds  to  believe  that  a  new  era  ol 
world  pteace  was  Inunlnent  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  cadets  "would  never  be 
called   upon   to   serve   in   any   war." 

While  the  President  was  speaking,  the 
world  press  was  evaluating  the  new  Soviet 
Egyptian  treaty  which  extends  the  Brezhnev 
"No  Trespassing  on  Socialism"  doctrine  into 
the  Middle  East  for  the  next  16  years.  At  the 
same  time  American  papers  were  carrying  a 
Moscow  press  dispatch  announcing  that  Slm- 
onas  Kudlrka  had  been  tried  and  sentenced 
to  a  Ccxnmunist  prison. 

You  will  remember  that  Kudlrka  Is  the 
unfortunate  Lithuanian  sailor  whose  attempt 
to  vote  for  freedom  with  his  feet  was  frus- 
trated when  he  Jumped  from  a  Riuslan 
trawler  onto  the  deck  of  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  off  the  coast  of  Blassachusetts  last 
November.  After  ten  hours  of  this  precarious 
asylum,  four  Russian  seamen  were  permitted 
to  board  the  American  cutter  where  they 
beat  the  pleading  and  resisting  Kudlrka  Into 
InsenslbUlty  and  dragged  him  back  aboard 
the  Russian  ship. 

That  was  the  last  we  heard  about  this 
unfortunate  antl -Communist  foot-voter  un- 
til the  recent  Moscow  press  dispatch  an- 
nounced that  Kudlrka  was  found  guilty  of 
an  attempt  to  flee  abroad  from  Communist 
territory,  which  Is  punishable  as  treiwon  un- 
der the  Soviet  criminal  code,  and  had  been 
sentenced  to  10  years  In  a  labor  camp.  (Chi- 
cago Tribune  Moscow  Press  Service,  May  27) 

Over  this  microphone  last  April  26  you 
heard  young  Karl  Bley,  formerly  of  East  Ger- 
many, who  voted  with  his  feet  successfully 
In  a  spectacular  leap  Into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
last  November  27.  (Manlon  Forum  Broad- 
cast No.  863.)  If  you  missed  that  broadcast 
get  the  scrijrt  now  for  yoxir  memory  book. 

This  voting  by  the  feet  is  the  only  kind 
of  election  that  takes  plaoe  In  Communist 
countries  but,  treason  or  no  treason,  throngs 
of  such  desperate  and  determined  voters  are 
always  furtively  crawling  to  the  polls  at  the 
borders  of  all  the  Red  nations  in  the  world. 
Uncounted  thousands  of  them  are  captured 
or  shot  and  killed  by  the  Red  border  guards 
while  they  are  threading  their  way  through 
the  mined  fields  and  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments that  invariably  sep>arate  all  Commu- 
nist territory  from  the  Free  World. 

If  CBS  Is  sincerely  anxious  to  do  some  pub- 
lic penance  for  its  questionably  documen- 
tary "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  I  rec- 
ommend that  it  make  one  picturing  this 
bloody  exodus  from  Communism  to  freedom 
that  has  been  taking  place  continuously  for 
the  past  half-century. 

If  such  a  documentary  were  honestly  and 
realistically  produced,  nothing  could  awaken 
the  American  public  more  quickly  to  the 
deadly  challenge  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
"wishful  thinking  and  passive  policies"  that 
President  Nixon  talked  about  at  West  Point. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  very  reason  that  such 
a    docxmientary    will    not    be    produced. 

Countless  millions  of  these  foot-voting  ref- 
ugees from  Communism  are  now  settled 
throughout  all  the  free  countries  stlU  left 
on  earth.  For  instance,  during  the  past  13 
years  more  than  650,000  Cubans  have  fled 
from  their  homtiand  to  the  United  States. 
No  one  has  attempted  to  count  the  addi- 
tional fugitives  from  Cuba  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Innumerable  Soviet  escapees  are  to  be 
found  in  every  free  country.  The  flights  to 
freedom  among  Soviet  actors,  ballet  danc- 
ers, musicians,  athletes  and  other  members 
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of  Soviet-bloc  cultural  missions  to  free  coun- 
tries have  become  routine. 

The  distinguished  author  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest editor  Eugene  Lyons  has  said,  "By  now 
it  takes  a  defection  as  conspicuous  as  that 
of  Stalta'*  otUy  surviving  child,  his  diaughter 
Svetlan*.  to  make  big  headlines.  II  the 
Iron  Curtain  around  Soviet  Russia  were  lift- 
ed we  would  see  an  exodus  that  would  make 
the  Biblical  flight  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
look  trivial  by  comparison."  ("Workera  Par- 
adise Lost,"'— Paperback  Library.  NTC.  P. 
117) 

This  slmidy  stated,  uiidenlable  fact  Is  the 
core  of  the  Uggest  unreported  news  story  in 
the  world  today:  More  than  one  billion  hu- 
man beings,  caged  and  despotically  held 
ag^nst  their  wlU  by  an  assortment  of  nrth- 
less  Jailers.  easuaUy  being  mlscaUed  the 
Comaranlst  "governments"  of  the  world. 

Preaident  Nixon  s  recently  announced  plan 
to  change  our  official  diplomatic  relationship 
with  Bed  China,  which  "for  openers"  he  now 
f-aiiK  -rhfi  Peoples  BepubUc  of  China,"  has 
suddenly  brotight  this  entire  hypocritical 
segment  of  otir  diplomacy,  so-called.  Into  a 
sharp,  unmistakable  focus.  Just  what  Is  the 
historical,  moral  and  logical  reason  for  om: 
long  continued  recognition  of  the  Republic 
ef  China,  now  based  in  the  Chinese  Province 
of  Taiwan,  and  for  our  simultaneous  refusal 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Mao  Tae-tUJig's 
purported  government  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land? 

TAIWAK  OUTPBODUCKS  MAINI.AICn 


The  reason,  my  friends.  Is  Comanunism^ 
Why  dont  the  commentators  say  so?  For  30 
years,  Communists  and  pro-Communlsta,  in- 
side and  outside  of  our  government,  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  break  our  allied  relation- 
ship and  support  of  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Nationalist  China  and  to  fMrce 
that  government  Into  a  suicidal  eaalition 
with  Red  Chinese.  It  was  the  powerful  Influ- 
ence of  these  paople  in  our  army  and  State 
Department  that  tbrced  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
withdraw  his  military  forces  and  the  seat  of 
the  Nationalist  Chlnsse  Government  to  Tai- 
wan in  1949. 

Since  that  time  Taiwan  has  become  the 
world's  showcase  example  of  what  Industri- 
ous people  in  a  tree  society  with  able,  intel- 
ligent leadership  can  acmmpllsh,  even  when 
they  are  forced  to  start  from  "scratch."  There 
were  Just  two  factories  on  Taiwan  20  years 
ago.  Only  26  per  cent  of  the  land  an.  the  is- 
land could  be  ctdtlvated;  the  balance  is 
mountains.  Its  population  per  square  mile 
was  even  more  crowded  than  Jtquui.  But 
spurred  by  the  incentives  of  IndivldvMi  prop- 
erty ownership,  the  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial productivity  of  the  Island  has  Utecally 
soared  since  1960,  increasing  on  an  average  of 
more  than  ten  per  cent  per  year.  Tiny  Taiwan 
with  its  14-DaiUlan  Inhabitants  now  produces 
more  goods  for  export  tham  «ioes  the  big 
Communist-ruled  mainland  of  China  with  Its 
750-miUlon  people.  Think  of  thatt 

The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  vote  with  their 
heacte  and  their  hands,  but  their  unfortu- 
nate itfaitives  on  the  mainland,  like  the  cap- 
tive at  other  Communist  countries,  can  vote 
only  with  their  feet.  One  year  ago  the  Free 
China  Relief  Aasoclatton  announced  that 
during  the  preceding  20  years  tt  bad  helped 
mor*  than  lM.0Oa  mainland  refugees  to  set- 
tle In  Taiwan  and  had  assisted  more  than 
one  mUnoB.  MB  thousand  Chinese  mainland 
ffspsM  to  settle  in  bordering  countries. 
(Free  China  Weekly,  AprU  12.  1970) 

Bight  while  our  plag-pong  lUplomats, 
along  wtth  President  Nixon,  have  been  ex- 
ptorlne  new  peasltalUtles  for  Americana  to 
enter  Eted  China.  UM  captive  Chinese  on  tha 
■mkatnitmA  has*  stayfad.  up  their  oeaselsai  af- 
iDrts  toeanae  ttaoa  that  fiiacQ  cowmftry.  Last 
May  2S  tka  rtilnwi  InftonoatioA  Service  at 
Bang  Koac  !«»«*■*  «>«*  M*  laCucBaa.  Most 
of  tb««i  "fteedana  swlmmaw."  had  misyert 
froaa  the  Mai«1n-il  siaae  January  IflU. 
Tbia  ascaye  zate  la  the  biggest  since  the 
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1962  exodus.  Two  of  these  recent  arrivals 
swam  the  five-mile  streitch  of  Deep  Bay  from 
the  mainland  supported  by  a  plastla  bag 
stuffed.  If  you  please,  with  ping-pong  ballal 
Thene  was  no  dlptomatic  symbolism  in  this 
Improvised  life  p««s«Tier.  To  the  swlmmera 
the  bag  was  purely  a  practical  device  to  help 
them  across  the  treacherous  big  bay  where 
so  many  others  have  drowned  in  the  at- 
tempt to  esc^M. 

The  published  number  of  escapees  Is  con- 
servative lieoause  the  arriving  refugees  al- 
ways avoid  police  detection  if  poeslWe,  fear- 
ing arrest,  return  to  the  mainland  and  cer- 
tain death.  (Free  China  Weekly,  May  2,  1971) 
Fortunately,  the  Hong  Kong  police  do  not 
force  these  imfcrtunate  people  to  go  back  to 
the  hell  from  which  they  have  escaped. 

The  name  of  this  deadly  game  that  we  are 
describing  is  Communism.  Why  Isn't  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  anymore  In  the  noisy  double- 
talk  about  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  pos- 
stbllltles  for  the  extension  of  trade  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  those  strange  foreign 
nations  that  refuse  to  let  their  people  travel 
anywhere  outside  of  the  country  and  inside 
of  it  only  with  speciid  permission  ol  the  Com- 
munist government? 

In  a  panel  discussion  recently  I  heard  a 
participating  professor  Joyfully  declare  that 
"antl-Communlsm,"  which  he  called  "that 
horrible  phobia  of  the  Fifties,  has  fortunately 
been  expelled  from  intelligent  current  dis- 
cussion which  has  now  recaptured  its  un- 
emotional objectivity." 

That  being  so.  if  It  Is  so.  I  suggest  that  we 
ask  a  cross-section  of  our  Cuban,  Chinese, 
Bussian  and  Eastern  Etuopean  refugees  why 
they  continue  to  come  to  this  country  now 
when  we  are  all  assured  by  our  experts  that 
their  respective  Communist  governments 
have  meowed  so  substantially  In  recent 
years. 

One  person  who  should  be  questioned  early 
and  at  length  in  this  Oanup-Harris  poll  is 
George  Watt,  a  Belfast.  Ireland  engineer  who 
was  sent  to  Bed  China  In  December  1966  by 
his  employer,  the  Vlckers-Zlmmer  Company, 
as  a  site  engineer  with  responsibility  for  the 
erection  of  a  huge  plant  for  manufacturing 
man-made  fibers  for  Red  China's  textile  In- 
dustry. (American  construction  and  manu- 
facturing iiiiiii^Tiliii  which  are  eager  for  Bed 
China  business  will  please  take  notice.) 

Such  romantic  foreign  missions  were  not 
new  to  George  Watt.  He  had  prevlonsly  ex- 
ecuted similar  professional  assignments  In.  a 
ntimber  of  foreign  countries.  From  his  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  in  Bed  China,  I  am 
not  sure  Oiat  he  had  ever  heard  or  thought 
seriously  about  the  hazards  involved  in  the 
care  and  feeding  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, but  before  he  left  home  he  made  plana 
to  send  later  for  his  wife  and  lamUy,  which 
gives  us  a  due  to  his  naivete. 
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Watt  was  flown  in  a  small,  tightly  cur- 
tained plana  over  one  of  Mao  Tse-tung'amaln 
atomic  stations  and  was  landed  a  few  min- 
utes later  near  the  ancient  city  of  Lanchow 
on  the  banks  of  the  YeUow  River  duxlng  the 
afternoon  of  December  19,  1966.  Last  August 
2,  1970,  nearly  lour  years  later,  the  Commu- 
nists released  him  at  the  Hong  Kong  bender 
and  ha  was  thus  finally  permitted  to  cross 
the  line  back  to  freedom,  after  what  he  de- 
scribes in  his  published  diary  as  bis  "years 
of  terror  in  Red  China." 

Watt's  eye  and  ear  are  permanently  dam- 
kgad  by  savage,  repeiitous  beatings  admlais- 
Iwrcd  hy  his  Commmlst  hosts.  His  vialan  is 
htmjia<  MiA  he  kaa  dUBeulty  hearing,  but 
Gaorge  Watt  is  pateful  ta>  ha  aiisa.  His  own 
firsthand  account  af  his  aayerlcnces  is  the 
most  ^^»"^««««e.  dctaUed^  hlood-curdUnn  story 
ta  cam*  aut  of  China  atnee  Chiang  Kal  shalr 
]*ft  the  m^«»»i»»<i  la  IMAv  Peitaapa  that  Is 
why  hia  puUlahad  accouskt  is  so  hard  to  eoaa 

hy. 
1  ssad  sue  instaUment  of  It  in  a  Mesleo 


City  new^vapar  last  Febniary.  Some 
later  I  saw  another  chapter  digested  in  a 
copy  of  the  Free  China  Weekly  Netcs.  1  finaUy 
secured  all  of  the  serialized  instaUments  from 
the  Sydney,  Australia  Dait]/  Sun.  To  my 
knowledge  no  American  newspaper  has 
printed  a  line  of  it.  But  If  the  necessary 
clearances  can  be  obtained,  the  Manlon 
Forum  wUl  print  the  complete  George  Watt 
story  and  maka  tt  availabla  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  ping-pong  diplomats  and  those 
American  IxidustrlaUats  who  are  ^>parently 
Impatient  to  begin  business  with  the  Red 
Chinese  government. 

In  the  short  time  left  here  now  it  Is  im- 
possible to  give  you  a  fair  sample  of  how 
this  man  describes  what  he  calls  his  "Journey 
hito  Hen."  In  the  early  months  of  his  Chi- 
nese service,  his  wife  and  children  Joined 
him  Just  in  time  to  see  the  British  diplomatic 
headquarters  In  Peking  bumad  to  the  ground 
and  looted  by  a  Red  Guard  mob.  Watt  and 
his  family  were  immediately  put  under  arrest 
and  charged  with  the  crime  of  "aiding  the 
British  diplomatic  enemies  of  the  Chinese 
petqjle."  This  is  Just  part  of  Britain's  "re- 
ward" for  her  prompt  recognition  of  Bed 
China  in  1960. 

Says  Watt:  "My  Interprater  then  Udd  ma 
that  my  family  and  I  would  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  China;  that  we  were  to  b«  punished. 
not  only  me  but  my  wife,  our  nine  year  old 
daughter  and  our  son  Steven,  who  was  barely 
two,  because  we  had  visited  the  British  diplo- 
mats who  had  been  Injured  In  attacks  by  the 
angry  mob.  'You  will  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment K  given  to  the  imptertallstlc  diplomats 
whom  you  aided.'  the  interpreter  said. 

"I  protested,"  continues  Watt.  "  "you  can- 
not beat  up  a  woman  and  two  children.'  'Yes. 
we  can,'  snapped  the  Interpreter.  I  shuddered 
as  he  spoke,"  says  Watt,  "for  I  thought  of 
the  Chinese  of  all  ages  whom  I  had  seen  re- 
ceiving hideous  punishment  from  the  Red 
Guards." 

By  a  sudden  fcrtuitoos  change  of  face,  the 
Chinese  p«^nltted  Mrs.  Watt  and  the  cha-> 
dren  to  go  to  Hong  Kong,  but  George  Watt 
himself  was  subjected  to  a  long  brutal  p>,ihllc 
trial  on  trumped  up  charges  and  finally  to 
two  years  imprisonment  In  solitary  confine- 
ment, where  he  was  subjected  to  bralnwarfi- 
ing  with  the  "thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tung"  in 
three,  two-hour  sessions  each  day.  Aftex 
montb»  In  this  confinement  he  aoddentaUy 
discovered  that  he  was  sharing  the  c^  block 
with  Major  Philip  Smith,  a  UJ3.  Air  Force 
pilot  shot  down  over  Chinese  territory  In 
1966,  along  with  Americans  Richard  Fectean 
and  John  Downey  who  were  both  captured 
during  the  Korean  War  18  years  age  and  have 
been  held  "incommunicado"  by  the  Bad  Chi- 
nese ever  sisoa. 

Quickly  now,  bafare  this  country  makes 
the  ^p*°'  mlitaV"  of  sponanring  the  admis- 
sion of  this  brutal,  uncivilized  Red  Chinese 
apparatiis  to  the  United  Nations  and  gives 
tt  an  embassy  In  Washington,  we  must  get 
George  Watt  to  this  country  and  persuade 
him  to  teU  his  horror  story  to  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees. 

I  g\iarantee  that  his  presence  here  will 
wipe  that  beguiling,  hypocritical  ping-pong 
smile  from  the  face  of  Chou  En-lal  and 
change  President  Nixon's  announced  plana 
for  closer  contacts  with  the  bloody  thowghts 
and  deeds  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 


MAirS  IKHUMAlflTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LOWG? 


HON.  WILUAH  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATfVJBI 

Thursday,  July  22.  19Ti 

Mr.  SCHBRUL  Mr.  Speaker.  &  chUd 
asks:  'Wben  !•  tecUbr?"  A  mmkhia  aska: 
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"How  la  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


BUILD  A  BETTER  BERRIEN 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GKOBCIA 

IN  THB  SKNATB  OF  THE  tTNITKD  STATES 

Fridav.  July  23.  1971 

liT.  TAUiADOE.  Ur.  President,  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  over  the  43  years 
of  existence  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization. Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  visited  by  the  presidents  of  the 
various  State  delegations  during  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America's  Leadership 
Conference  currently  being  held  in 
Washington. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  confer- 
ence is  a  discussion  of  an  ambitious 
program  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  entitled,  "Building  Our  Amer- 
ican Communities."  This  program  is 
designed  to  help  Individual  FPA  chap- 
ters make  their  local  communities  better 
places  to  live. 

One  of  the  local  chapters  that  has 
succeeded  in  actively  promoting  "Build- 
ing Otu-  American  Communities"  is  the 
Berrien  County  High  School  Chapter  of 
PTA  in  Nashville,  Ga.  This  successful 
project  has  been  called  Build  a  Better 
Berrien. 

llie  efforts  of  the  young  people  of 
Berrien  County  were  ably  presented  to 
several  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committees  by  Mr. 
Jerry  Baldree.  Mr.  Baldree  Is  president 
of  the  Berrien  Coimty,  Ga.,  FFA  chapter. 

Mr.  Baldree's  remarks  describe  the 
constructive  work  of  young  people  in 
stimulating  improved  communities  of 
our  Nation,  and  I  commend  this  program 
to  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Baldree  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUILO  A  Bktteh  Beshikm  > 
(By  Jerry  Baldree) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Congress,  fellow  FFA  members,  and 
friends.  It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  ap- 
pear before  this  group  of  distinguished  Amer- 
ican leaders.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
170  members  of  the  Berrien  County  High 
School  Chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Building  our  American  communities  Is  the 
responsibility  of  every  American.  We  are  glad 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  spon- 
sored such  a  program,  so  that  we  FAA  mem- 
bers may  have  an  organized  method  to  do  our 
part  in  "Building  Our  American  Commu- 
nltlea." 


>  Delivered  at  the  National  FFA  BiUlding 
Our  American  Communities  Luncheon  for 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agrlcultur* 
Committee  on  July  21.  1971. 
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The  year  1970-71  can  be  remembered  as  the 
year  aU  of  our  chapter  members  became  in- 
volved In  America's  futuiv,  involved  la  Ber- 
rien County's  future.  Involved  In  mairing  our 
South  Georgia  commtinlty  a  better  and  safer 
place  In  which  to  live.  It  made  us  a  happier 
people.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

We  caUed  our  program  "Build  a  Better 
Berrien."  The  activity  area  chosen  to  empha- 
size was  beautlflcatlon  and  safety.  To  kick 
off  the  project,  we  had  an  asembly  program. 
Mr.  Walter  Harrison  who  pioneered  the  rural 
electnflcatlon  program  in  Georgia  was  key- 
note speaker.  At  this  time  an  award  was 
offered  to  the  school  club  making  the  greatest 
contribution  to  community  service. 

This  created  Interest  but  we  realized  that 
to  be  recJly  successful  the  adults  in  our  com- 
munity were  needed.  In  rural  America,  we 
still  love.and  respect  our  elders.  A  meetltig  of 
community  leaders  was  called  by  the  FFA 
leadership.  Civic  Club  presidents,  mayors, 
City  Council  representatives,  and  County 
Commissioners  were  invited. 

Fourteen  groups  were  represented  at  this 
meeting  plus  the  news  media.  We  presented 
our  program  to  build  a  better  Berrien.  Plans 
were  made  and  goals  were  set.  "Build  a  Bet- 
ter Berrien  with  FFA"  was  adopted  as  our 
slogan. 

The  month  of  February  was  designated  by 
the  FPA  Chapter  as  "Build  a  Better  Berrien  ' 
month.  During  this  month  every  partici- 
pating group  completed  at  least  one  project. 

A  Beautlflcatlon  Day  was  proclaimed  by 
the  FFA  and  endorsed  by  the  city  and  county 
government  and  14  other  organizations.  On 
this  day.  public  facilities  and  equipment 
were  made  available  for  cleaning  and  beau- 
tifying the  community.  The  response  was 
tremendous.  All  of  the  seven  schools  in  our 
county  were  eager  and  willing  to  cooperate 
in  this  project.  It  became  the  "in  thing"  to 
do.  as  young  people  say. 

Local  news  media  provided  fuU  coopera- 
tion. To  support  the  program  a  special  edi- 
tion of  our  local  paper  was  published.  Local 
advertisers  promoted  the  "Build  a  Better  Ber- 
rien" in  their  ads.  Our  radio  station  provided 
time  for  ten  10-mlnute  programs  and  our 
slogan  "Build  a  Better  Berrien  with  FFA"  was 
blasted  over  the  air  more  than  100  times. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  14  adiilt  and  8 
youth  organizations  became  actively  In- 
volved in  making  our  coimty  a  better  place  to 
live.  Together  we  removed  more  than  100 
dilapidated  buildings.  The  distribution  of 
1000  litter  bags  and  1000  pieces  of  safety 
literature  to  motorists,  impressed  tourists,  as 
well  as  our  own  citizens.  More  than  300  land 
owners  signed  statements  of  cooperation. 
Selling  concrete  mailbox  posts  and  painting 
mailboxes  in  our  county  has  added  much 
to  the  beautlflcatlon  of  Berrien.  Distributing 
over  400  slowmovlng  vehicles  signs  to  farm- 
ers has  helped  eliminate  the  hazards  of  trac- 
tors on  our  roads.  Mowing  more  than  30  va- 
cant lots  and  hazardous  areas  gave  our  very 
young  more  and  safer  places  to  play.  Re- 
moving many  truck  loads  of  trash  and  rub- 
bish let  people  everywhere  know  we  care. 
The  County  Commission  provided  land-fill 
garbage  dumps  in  rural  areas  upon  request 
by  farmers. 

When  Individuals  saw  what  a  united  ef- 
fort could  do,  merchants  and  private  citizens 
sometimes  assisted  by  FFA  beautified  their 
own  private  grounds.  Our  s<^ool  campuses 
and  church  grounds  were  given  special  at- 
tention. 

More  than  1000  Individuals  actively  par- 
ticipated In  making  Berrien  County  a  cleaner 
and  safer  place  to  live.  Build  a  Better  Berrien 
provided  the  FFA  members  a  chance  to  prove 
to  adults  that  we  do  care,  that  we  will  co- 
operate, and  that  we  can  succeed.  We  en- 
Joyed  the  project.  We  had  fun  working  to- 
gether. It  has  brought  more  unity  within 
our  ohapto-,  it  moved  our  club  closer  to  other 
clubs.  It  gave  young  and  old  a  chance  to 
work  together — and  we  are  both  better  be- 
cause of  It. 
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Our  ob(4>ter  Is  proud  to  have  been  selected 
as  state  winner  for  Georgia.  But  we  are  Jiist 
as  ixtnid  to  experience  success  in  our  activi- 
ties. Tills  project  has  developed  within  young 
people  of  Berrien  County  a  great  sense  (rf 
pride.  It  taught  us  that  things  dont  Just 
happen.  We  have  to  make  them  happen  with 
work. 

Gentlemen,  the  Job  Is  not  finished — far 
from  it.  It  is  only  begxm.  More  of  the  young 
people  would  like  to  remain  in  rural  Amer- 
ica; remain  in  Berrien  County  to  work  and 
enjoy  the  same  economic  privileges  enjoyed 
by  our  city  brothers.  But  we  must  have  Jobs. 
We  in  rural  America  desire  to  make  a  Uvlng 
Instead  of  having  to  live  on  what  we  make. 

Berrien  County  has  educated  tis,  has 
trained  us  to  be  concerned,  has  given  us  the 
best  It  has  to  offer.  Rural  America  has  long 
subsidized  urban  America  with  Its  educated 
young  people.  We  have  no  desire  to  migrate 
to  the  urban  areas  of  this  nation  to  add  to 
their  crowded  problems,  to  be  lost  in  the 
smog  of  Atlanta,  to  be  packed  in  the  apart- 
ments of  large  cities.  We  want  you,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  great  nation,  to  lead  in  providing 
Jobs,  to  lead  In  the  economic  development 
of  rural  America.  Help  us  gain  opportunity 
and  we  will  make  our  own  security. 

We  are  eager  to  help.  Berrien  FFA  mem- 
bers are  beginning  another  phase  of  Build  a 
Better  Berrien.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
surveying,  developing,  and  promoting  com- 
munity resources.  With  the  leadership  of 
our  Advisors,  we  will  study  our  community 
in  terms  of  surveying  resources  that  are 
available;  the  underdeveloped  resources  will 
be  identified.  Potential  uses  of  these  wUl  be 
learned.  And,  I  hope,  methods  of  developing 
these  resources  wiU  became  a  reality. 

A  study  of  local  and  county  governnvent 
is  part  of  the  plan.  This  will  give  FFA  mem- 
bers a  chance  to  learn  bow  our  government  is 
organized  and  how  it  functions.  We  want  to 
know  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Then 
and  only  then  can  we  effectively  participate. 

Young  people  of  our  community  need  to 
know  career  opportunities  available  to  them 
at  home.  We  think  many  young  people  leave 
before  they  know  what  local  opportunities 
exist.  To  eliminate  this  problem  FFA  mem- 
bers are  organizing  a  career  at  home  night  for 
high  school  students.  We  will  ask  for  co- 
operation from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
conducting  a  tour  of  agri-businesses  and  also 
in  setting  up  a  resource  center  on  local  op- 
portunities. Those  things  we  lack  we  will  try 
to  bring  in  and  those  things  we  have  we  wUl 
utilize  fully.  To  acquire  qualifications  needed 
for  these  Jobs  means  Job  training.  We  need 
your  help. 

Our  primary  objective  will  be  to  determine 
the  needs  of  our  conununlty.  As  president  of 
the  Berrien  FFA,  I  know  the  boys  cannot  do 
this  alone,  but  with  the  help  of  oxa  Advisors 
and  other  adults  we  will  again  succeed. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  you  are  wiser  than 
I,  but  I  believe  that  rural  America  has  been 
the  real  backbone  of  our  strength,  since  the 
founding  of  this  country.  Now  is  the  time 
for  rural  America  to  be  provided  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  the  recreational  op- 
portunities that  have  long  been  enjoyed 
by  urban  America.  I  assure  you,  we  have 
land  that  is  not  crowded,  air  that  is  safe  to 
breathe.  We  have  a  land  where  a  man  knows 
his  neighbor  and  loves  him  because  of  it.  A 
land  where  nature  reinforces  our  faith  In 
God,  for  nature  provides  a  dally  miracle 
attesting  to  His  strength. 

Distinguished  leaders,  I'm  proud  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  May  our 
ultimate  goal  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ideals 
set  forth  by  our  forefathers;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  with  Uberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  making  and 
keeping  America  a  world  leader  and  a  land 
of  opportunity.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  group,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  who  are  trying  to  build 
America  rather  than  tear  it  down.  We  need 
your  help. 
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SERVICEMEN'S  CENTER  AT  MINNE- 
APOUS-ST.  PAUL  INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   KINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Btr.  Speaker,  the  Serv- 
IcemCTi's  Center  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
International  Airport,  which  has  been 
operating  for  nearly  a  year,  Is  providing 
our  servicemen  and  women  with  facilities 
to  make  their  "layovers"  at  the  airport 
more  comfortable.  The  following  article 
explains  what  the  new  center  involves 
and  how  it  fills  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
uals who  benefit  from  it.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Emthxtsusticaixt  Rbceivkd:  Skevickmen's 
CKNTm  FuxA  Need 
The  comments  of  hundreds  of  servicemen 
who  have  made  \iae  of  the  Servicemen's  Cen- 
ter at  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  International  Air- 
port leave  no  doubt  that  the  new  facility  is 
filling  a  definite  need  and  Is  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
have  to  "lay  over"  at  the  airport  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  on  their  way  to  and  from 
duty  stations. 

Although  in  operation  only  sUghtly  more 
than  touT  months  and  still  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, the  center  has  served  more  than  5,000 
servicemen  and  women,  providing  them  with 
food,  bunks  for  sleeping,  a  home-like  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  relax,  and  various  other 
services. 

Staffed  by  vcHunteers  under  the  coordina- 
tion of  an  executive  director,  Mrs.  Donald 
Schroedl,  the  center  is  in  operation  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  facilities  In- 
clude comfortable  furniture,  color  television, 
pool  table,  sleeping  accommodations,  lockers 
and  a  kitchenette.  All  of  the  facilities,  in- 
cluding refreshments,  are  free  to  service  per- 
sonnel. 

Space  for  the  center,  located  on  the  ticket 
and  mezzanine  levels  of  the  terminal,  near 
the  Red  Concourse,  was  provided  by  the 
Metropolitan  Airports  Commission,  which 
has  done  all  the  neceeeary  construction  work. 
Furnlahlngs  and  equipment  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Twin  City  business  firms. 

Financial  support  for  the  (q>eratlon  of  the 
center  has  come  from  many  veterans,  mili- 
tary, fraternal  and  civic  organizations  and 
their  auxiliaries,  and  individuals. 

American  Legion  poets  and  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  units  and  individual  Legion- 
naires and  Auxiliary  members  have  played 
an  important  part  in  getting  the  center  "off 
the  ground",  providing  both  financial  sup- 
port and  manpower.  Incidentally,  there  will 
be  a  continuing  need  for  both  financial  aid 
and  volunteer  help.  MAC  approval  of  the 
project  stipulated  that  the  center  must  be 
supervised  at  all  times  while  open. 

Serving  as  president  of  the  center's  board 
of  dlrecUMv  is  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Purdum  of 
Minneapolis,  who  conceived  the  idea  when 
informed  by  her  son,  Scott,  of  the  hospitality 
he  had  received  at  a  military  lounge  at  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Airport.  Lt.  Purdum,  a  Naval 
aviator,  later  lost  his  Ufe  in  Viet  Nam.  The 
local  center.  Incidentally,  is  unique  in  that 
It  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  operating  on 
ttie  financial  donations  of  veterans,  mUltary 
and  fraternal  organlzaUons,  along  with  con- 
tributions by  Individuals  and  business  firms. 
The  American  Legion  and  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  are  represented  on  the  board  by 
Department  Vice  Commander  Phil  Ploumen, 
who  U  the  treasurer.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Byrd  of  Min- 
neapolis, Donald  Schroedl  of  MlnneapoUs, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Zemple  of  Mixmeapolis,  Bud  Nel- 
son of  St.  Paul  and  Department  First  Vice 
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President  Mrs.  Robert  Bectanan  ot  Lake  Olty. 
Another  prominent  Legionnaire,  Samuel 
Qoldmfan  of  Minneapolis,  represents  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

As  has  been  noted,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  volunteers  and  financial 
aid. 

Organizations,  business  firms  and  individ- 
uals may  contribute  limip  sums,  and  in- 
dividual memberships  are  available  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  per  year.  Checks  should  be  sent 
to  the  treastirer,  Philip  Ploumen,  Box  Bl, 
Mlnnetonka,  Minn.  65343. 

Persons  interested  in  serving  as  volunteers, 
working  one  of  the  six  four-hour  shifts, 
should  contact  Mrs.  Schroedl  either  at  the 
center,  726-9155,  or  at  her  home,  923-1292. 


WOMEN  ARE  VITAL  TO  OXJR 
ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  soon  the  House  will  begin  de- 
bating the  equal  rights  amendment, 
House  Joint  Resolution  208.  One  of  the 
most  controversial  aspects  of  the  original 
bill  was  the  implication  that  women 
would  automatically  become  subject  to 
the  draft. 

While  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
coeducational  armed  services,  few  Mem- 
bers give  enough  thought  to  the  part 
women  already  have  within  our  nation's 
defense  establishment.  During  times  of 
war  and  peace  they  have  performed  out- 
standingly in  a  variety  of  positions.  Fur- 
thermore, an  increased  number  of  fields 
are  opening  up  for  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  as  their  talents  are  recognized. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Frederick 
A.  Ritchie  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Is  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services.  A  recent  article 
on  Catherine  Ritchie  in  the  Wellesley 
Townsman  serves  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Rlch- 
ies'  belief  that  not  only  do  women  have 
much  to  offer  the  Armed  Forces,  but  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  which  the 
armed  services  offers  to  the  young  women 
of  this  country.  I  include  the  article  as  a 
source  of  information  for  my  colleagues: 

Women  VrrAi.  TO  AucED  FoBCBs,  Sats 
Mis.  RrrcHtB 

"The  WACS,  WAVES,  WAFS  and  Lady 
Leathernecks  (Marines)  not  only  need  fine 
young  women  in  their  services;  the  yoimg 
women  of  America  themselves  need  to  know 
about  the  unusual  opportunities  offered 
them  in  the  armed  forces. 

"Who  knows,  for  Instance,  that  women  are 
assigned  to  control  towers  at  Air  Force  bases 
and,  like  men  for  generations  past,  may  now 
"see  the  world"  as  nurses  on  shipboard?" 

Catherine  C.  Ritchie  (Mrs.  Frederick  A  ) 
of  35  Hundreds  road.  WeUesley  HUla,  speaks 
as  a  meml>er  of  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  the  Servlcee,  to  which 
she  was  appointed  a  year  ago.  At  the  Com- 
mittee's recent  seml-aimuai  meeting  at  The 
Pentagon  and  The  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  she  was  named  to  the  Sub- 
Committee  for  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions. 

"Other  unusual  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  services,"  she  continues,  "is  the  post 
for  women  lawyers  as  Judge  Advocate  in 
mUltary     headquarters;     as    transportation 
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officer  for  a  division  at  the  service;  and  as 
research  officer  in  biological  acoustics,  to 
name  a  few." 

The  purpose  ot  the  sub-committee  on 
which  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  serving  is  to  make 
recommendations  on  better  housing,  recrea- 
tional activities  and  general  welfare  of 
women  in  the  services. 

"We  have  already  recommended  that  all 
barracks-type  living  quarters  be  phased  out 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  that  aU  enlisted 
personnel  be  billeted  with  not  more  than 
two  in  a  room,  including  a  bath,"  Mr». 
Ritchie  stated  soon  after  her  return  home. 
"We  have  further  recommended  that  officets, 
regardless  of  rank,  be  permitted  the  option 
of  living  off  base. 

"Another  committee  has  recommended  the 
elimination  of  all  discriminatory  practices 
between  men  and  women;  it  also  requested 
that  recruiters  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
Incurred  while  recruiting." 

During  the  Initial  year  ot  her  membership 
on  the  £>efense  Advisory  Committee,  Mrs. 
Ritchie  talked  with  all  of  the  women  re- 
cruiting officers  in  this  area  to  offer  any  pos- 
sible assistance.  One  of  them,  knowing  that 
Mrs.  Ritchie  was  a  Smith  graduate,  offered 
the  information  that  she  was  going  to  Smith 
to  do  some  recruiting.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  aware 
that  it  is  often  difficult  for  recruiting  officers 
to  find  friendly  acceptance,  preceded  this 
woman  officer  to  the  campus  in  Northamp- 
ton in  on  effort  to  make  her  work  more  suc- 
cessful. 

"One  of  the  purposes  of  our  Advisory 
Committee  is  to  attempt  to  Inform  the  pub- 
lic of  fine  opportunities  that  exist  for  women 
In  the  services — such  as  service  to  one's 
country,  excellent  educational  and  promo- 
tional opportunities  and  travel." 

Following  the  Washington  business  ses- 
sions this  spring,  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee visited  and  toured  the  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  minols. 

"It  was  Impressive  to  learn  that  half  o* 
aU  Navy  recruits  are  trained  at  Great 
lAkes — approximately  43.000  a  year,"  Mrs. 
Ritchie  said.  "The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital 
Is  very  modem,  has  excellent  equipment,  em- 
braces aU  branches  of  medicine  and  serves  aU 
of  the  armed  forces — not  Just  the  Navy.  At 
Great  Lakes  we  inspected  the  enlisted  wom- 
en's quarters,  ranging  from  poor  to  excellent 
and  learned  of  new  rulings  that  have  many 
humanlKlng  effects." 

Mrs.  Ritchie  has  Uved  in  Wellesley  since 
her  1964  retirement  as  principal  of  Kramer 
Junior  High  School,  Washington,  D.C..  and  in 
addition  to  wide  experience  as  an  educator 
and  dvic  leader  she  has  traveled  extensively. 
Her  appointment  to  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  in  the  Services  was 
announced  in  March,  1970.  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Within  the  past  month,  she  has  partici- 
pated in  several  New  England  area  events 
as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. On  May  15  she  was  invited  to  Qulncy 
on  the  29th  aimlversary  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  (WACS) .  At  the  HaU  of  Flags, 
in  the  State  House,  she  spoke  briefly  on 
DACO-WITS  on  Women  Veterans  Day,  desig- 
nated by  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  for 
May  16.  And  on  May  24  she  was  a  guest  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  housing  buUdlng 
for  women  Naval  officers  at  Newport,  RJ. 


THE  DOCTORED  DOCUMENTARY 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  QMio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the 
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Congress  the  f oIIowIiik  editorial  from  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner: 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Ez*mliter] 
Trx   Doctous   DOCXncXNTAXT 

(By  CbarlQB  L.  Gould) 

JoumAUsts  are  being  ask«d  to  close  ranks 
and  support  CBS  Id  reXiulng  to  allow  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  review  raw  film  foot- 
age from  the  controversial  docuntentary 
"The  SeUing  of  the  Pentagon. " 

The  rallying  cry  of  those  manning  the 
ramparts  Is:  "Freedom  of  the  press  Is  at 
stake."  Nonsense. 

The  question  here  Is  not  "freedom  of  the 
press."  It  Is  "responslbUlty  of  the  press." 
Was  the  film  doctored?  Was  the  film  rigged? 
Did  the  editors  splice  the  film  so  that  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  various  respondents  were 
out  of  sequence? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  critics  of  the 
film.  They  submit  some  evidence  to  support 
their  charges. 

However,  only  CBS  knows  for  sure.  Only  a 
review  of  the  raw  film  can  reveal  the  truth. 
Isn't  this  what  "freedom  of  the  press"  Is  all 
about?  Is  it  not  a  search  for  truth? 

If  CBS  did  not  doctor  the  aim  It  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  show  its  unused 
film  clips.  This  is  not  a  case  of  a  reporter  pro- 
tecting his  sources.  This  Is  not  a  case  of  a 
Journalist  covering  a  breaking  news  story 
in  competition  with  other  reporters. 

The  CBS  documentary  was  produced  with 
the  cooperation  of  dozens  of  Individuals  in 
and  out  of  government.  6on>e  of  these  in- 
dividuals claim  the  documentary  was  doc- 
tored to  warp  and  twist  their  statements. 

They,  too,  have  lights. 

Those  who  defend  CBS  should  ask  them- 
selves If  their  positions  would  change  If  a 
film  were  doctored  to  put  the  Pentagon  in  a 
good  light  rather  than  a  bad  one. 

Forty  years  ago,  responsible  journalists 
were  Indignant  at  the  rigging  of  photographs 
by  the  editors  of  Bernarr  McPadden's  New 
York  Graphic.  The  paper  died. 

Ten  years  ago  many  journalists  denounced 
the  controversial  documentary  "Operation 
Abolition"  because  two  or  three  scenes  were 
out  of  sequence. 

The  film  which  revealed  Communist  In- 
volvement in  the  city  hall  riots  here  In  San 
Francisco,  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Many  journalists — not  Including  this  one — 
defend  the  publication  of  vital  government 
secrets  on  the  argument  of  the  "people's  right 
to  know." 

Now  they  deny  the  people's  right  to  kiM>w 
by  defending  CBS  in  classifying  its  film  clips 
"Tt^  Secret." 

They  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  free  press  free — 
and  responsible — we  can't  use  the  First 
Amendment  as  an  excuse  for  exposing  the 
mistakes  of  others  and  also  use  It  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  hiding  our  own. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOX7SK  OF  RKPRBSBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern about  the  welfare  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Seven  years  and  119  days  ago  Capt. 
Floyd  lliompson  was  captiu^d  and  be- 
came the  first  American  prismer  of  war. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  1,600  men 
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who  are  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action.  More  than  300  of  these  pa- 
triotic Amoicans  have  been  captured  or 
missing  longer  than  any  JJB.  serriconan 
was  held  prisoner  dining  all  of  World 
Warn. 

There  are  many  ramifications  to  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  but  one  of  the  most 
distiuliing  aspects  of  this  tragic  war  is 
the  fact  that  American  prisoners  of  war 
are  not  being  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention.  More  tiian  120 
nations,  including  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam,  expressed  their  deep 
concern  that  personnel  captured  in  war- 
time be  treated  humanely  by  endorsing 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  Specifi- 
cally, the  rules  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  require  the  release  of  names 
of  prisoners  held,  the  immediate  release 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  regular  flow 
of  msUl.  proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners 
and  the  impartial  inspection  of  prisoner- 
of-war  faciUties. 

Unfortunately,  North  Vietnam  has 
consistently  refused  to  abide  by  those 
simple  humane  rules.  The  United  States, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  has  demonstrated  its 
desire  for  p>eace.  At  present,  our  troops 
su'e  being  withdrawn  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly modified  our  policy  of  maximum 
miUtary  pressure.  It  is  my  hope  that 
ail  the  Nations  who  endorsed  the  Geneva 
Convention  will  take  whatever  steps 
might  be  appropriated  to  encourage  the 
North  Vietnamese  authorities  to  adopt 
a  more  himianltarian  attitude  toward 
prisoners  captured  in  the  ctirrent  con- 
flict. I  also  bieUeve  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  ibe  United  Nations  to  intercede 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  on  behalf  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 


Jidy  23,  1971 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or   MASTLAXD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  SARBANiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer 
tills  month  we  celebrated  Independence 
Day,  an  occasion  commemorating  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  integral 
to  the  character  of  our  Nation.  For  al- 
most 200  years,  Americans  have  annu- 
ally observed  this  day  as  a  time  for  re- 
newed affirmation  of  our  belief  in  the  in- 
divic^ual's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  hi^piness. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  the  world  are  denied  these 
rights — no  where  is  that  denial  more 
tragic  than  in  Eastern  Europe  where 
once  free  people  today  suffer  under  the 
yoke  of  oppression.  The  Congress,  over 
a  decade  ago,  proclaimed  the  third  week 
in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  when 
we  might  take  special  note  of  the  plight 
of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, peoples  who  cannot  dissent  from 
tlieir  government,  speak  freely  through 
their  press,  or  exercise  the  personal  free- 
doms we  consider  so  dear. 

The  courageous  people  in  Hungary, 
Poland.  Lithuania.  Albania,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  the  Ukraine,  Bulgaria,  Romania, 


and  Czechoslovakia  have  been  denied 
the  rights  wlilch  Americans  cherish.  Yet, 
as  uprisings  in  various  of  these  countries 
over  the  past  few  years  have  demon- 
strated, government  oppression  backed 
by  foreign  power  has  not  weakened  their 
resolve  to  achieve  freedom.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
emphasize  our  concern  and  support  for 
these  peoples  who  strive  so  valiantly  in 
the  cause  of  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence. 

We  know  well  the  great  contributions 
which  immigrants  trom  these  nations 
have  made  to  America,  llie  same  out- 
standing personal  quaUties  exhibited  by 
them  here  are  present  in  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  if  they  could  but  have 
the  freedom  in  wiiich  such  qualities 
might  flourish.  It  is  therefore  fitting  and 
appropriate  tliat  we  should  on  this  oc- 
casion express  our  strong  and  deeply  felt 
support  for  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  lands  for  freedom  and 
independence. 


POSTMASTER    GENERAL    OF    tJSAF 
GIVEN  ORDER  OF  THE  VEST 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. July  22, 1  was  honored  to  be  present 
as  the  Air  Transport  Association  con- 
ferred its  highest  honorary  award  of  the 
Order  of  the  Vest  to  the  commander  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Postal  and  Couiier 
Service,  Col.  Andrew  DiAntonio. 

Ccdonel  DiAntonio  lias  headed  the 
Postal  and  Courier  Service  from  its  in- 
ception in  1966  and  also  was  in  charge 
of  the  study  in  1964  which  recommended 
its  creation. 

The  colonel  is  planning  to  retire  from 
active  duty  on  October  1,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  the  Air  Transport  Association  has 
presented  him  with  this  award  in  recog- 
nition of  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Air  Postal 
Service,  particularly  as  it  concerns  mili- 
tary mail. 

Colonel  DiAntonio  enlisted  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1934,  and  was  commis- 
sioned in  1942.  He  has  served  througli- 
out  the  world  in  a  variety  of  assignments 
with  a  number  of  decorations  including 
multiple  awards  of  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Under  his  direction  the  Air  Force 
Postal  and  Courier  Service  has  grown 
from  a  volume  in  1964  of  30,000  tons  to 
more  tlian  140,000  tons  handled  in  1970. 
In  terms  of  sacks  of  mail,  the  POCS 
moved  more  than  14  million  sacks  of 
mail  last  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  Order  of  the  Vest 
is  to  give  recognition  by  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  tc  those  individuals 
who,  by  their  meritorious  and  exemplary 
service,  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Air  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  order  was  formed  in  1956  by  the 
Air  Mail  Committee  of  ATA. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  a  din- 
ner and  reception  at  the  0£Qcers  Club 
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at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  with  many 
representatives  of  the  military  and  the 
airline  industry  present. 

Among  the  greetings  were  those  from 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee;  Gov.  John  A.  Bums  of  Ha- 
waii; Hon.  Wn-LiAii  A.  Barrett,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania;  and 
Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  text  of  my  own  greeting 
at  the  affair,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the 
messages  sent  by  the  distinguished  af  ore- 
mentiosied  public  officials: 
Remarks  bt  CHiOaiCAN  Thaodtds  J.  Dulski 
Gentlemen,  nothing  gives  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  a  chance  to  pay  long  overdue  recog- 
nition to  my  long-time  friend.  Colonel  Tony 
DiAntonio. 

This  nuin  probably  has  done  more  to  Im- 
prove the  military  mall  service  than  any 
other  military  officer. 

Although  he  tries  to  pass  the  credit  around. 
It  was  primarily  his  drive  and  initiative  that 
gave  the  Department  of  Defense  its  first 
regular  mall  and  courier  operation. 

He  planned  and  beaded  the,^ original  study 
that  brought  about  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  PosUl  and  Courier 
Service  In  1964,  and  brought  the  service  Into 
reaUty  In  1966. 

In  his  position  as  Postmaster  General  of 
the  Air  l*irce.  C6U>nel  Tony  Is  respomlble 
for  moving  all  airlifted  mail  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  also  provides  services 
overseas  for  other  branches  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  aerial  mall  terminals 
and  Air  Force  post  offices. 

Colonel  DiAntonio  has  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  progress  In  the  mall  business.  He 
has  provided  me  with  a  great  deal  of  techni- 
cal information  and  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  originated  regarding  the  mlU- 
tary  mall  system. 

He  has  been  a  true  friend  of  air  trans- 
portation, while  at  the  same  time  Insisting 
that  the  carriers  meet  their  obligations — and 
at  the  best  price  to  the  Government.  This 
kind  of  friendly  combat  doesn't  really  hurt 
anybody  and  is  good  for  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  postal  service  as  well  as  the 
air  carriers. 

Colonel  DiAntonio  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  toward  Improving  the  air  postal 
service.  He  has  taken  every  action  he  could 
toward  putting  all  possible  military  mall  in 
an  airlift  category.  He  Is  an  advocate  of  all 
measures  that  would  add  speed  and  efficiency 
to  the  military  mall  service. 

I  think  the  selection  of  Colonel  DiAntonio 
for  the  Order  of  the  Vest  is  most  appropriate, 
and  that  the  recognition  afforded  by  this 
award  Is  justly  deserved. 

JuLT  16,  1971. 
Col.  Andrew  DiAntonio, 
Commander.    V.SA^.    Postal    and    Courier 
Service.  Springfield,  Va. 

Dkab  Colonk.  DiAntonio:  May  I  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  you  on  being 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  Vest  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association. 

Tour  contribution  to  all  our  servicemen 
overseas,  especially  those  from  Hawaii  from 
my  standpoint,  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

May  the  Air  Postal  Service  reach  ever 
higher  goals.  I  feel  it  Is  a  privilege  to  have 
been  made  an  honorary  lifetime  member  of 
the  Service. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  the  Service  for 
continued  success. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  aloha,  I 
am 

Cttncerelf, 

HlXAlC  L.  FOMO, 

VS.  Senator. 
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JULT  16, 1971. 
Col.  Anthont  DiAntonio, 
USAFPCS-OI, 
5240  Port  Royal  Boad. 
Springfield.  Va. 

Dear  Tont:  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  to  you  my  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations on  being  named  to  receive  tbe  Order 
of  the  Vest. 

It  la  Indeed  encouraging  to  know  that  we 
have  men  of  your  Integrity,  dependability, 
and  dedlcaUon  In  the  service  of  our  country. 

As  your  representative  In  Congress  and 
as  your  old  friend,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  today  and  wish  you  every  success  in 
the  future. 

With  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLUAM  A.  Barrett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

July  19,  1971. 

Dear  Tont  :  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  join 
your  many  friends  and  admirers  In  extending 
to  you  my  sincere  personal  congratulations 
upon  your  award  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation's Order  of  the  Vest.  The  recogni- 
tion conferred  upon  you  Is  richly  deserved 
and  reflects  only  the  highest  credit  on  your 
personal  dedication  to  your  duties  and  your 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  mall  pro- 
fession. 

In  our  position  at  the  "hub"  of  the  Pacific, 
we  are  vitally  Interested  In  everything  con- 
nected with  air  transportation.  Your  contin- 
uing contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
worldwide  postal  service  over  the  past  six 
years  have  made  a  significant  Impact  upon 
the  Pacific  and  world  aviation  Industry. 

I  only  regret  that  my  responsibilities  in 
Hawaii  prevent  me  from  attending  the  award 
ceremony  in  person. 

Warmest   personal   regards.   May   the   Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and   yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Burns, 

Governor. 

JDI.T  15,  1971. 
Dear  Colonel  DiAntonio:  I  am  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  be  present  on  July  22  when 
you  receive  the  Order  of  the  Vest  from  the 
Air  Transport  Association  for  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  the  Air  Postal 
Service. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force  mail  serv- 
ice, and  you  are  to  be  commended  on  the 
major  role  you  have  had  In  organizing  this 
operation. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Winton  M.  Blottnt, 
Postmaster  General. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SNOOPING:  PRI- 
VACY INVADED  "BY  THE  NUM- 
BERS" 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  ur^ng  the  restriction 
of  data-gathering  and  information  ex- 
changing have  found  a  new  voice  of 
support  from  a  Government  agency. 

A  recent  report  by  a  social  security 
task  force  cited  the  ease  with  which 
computers  collect,  store  and  exchange 
Information.  Social  security  numbers, 
which  are  termed  "not  for  the  purpose 
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of  identification"  nevertheless  provide  a 
standard  means  of  identifying  individ- 
uals and  the  data  collected  on  them. 
Through  the  use  of  this  standard  num- 
ber, computers  can  "talk"  among  them- 
selves, exchanging  confidential  and  olUsa 
harmful  information.  Since  these  activi- 
ties are  unknown  to  the  individual,  he 
does  not  protest  them.  Even  if  he  were 
to  protest,  he  would  have  no  law  to  back 
him  up. 

The  8SA  task  force  report  which 
acknowledged  the  dangers  of  the  abuse 
of  social  security  numbers  also  recom- 
mended that  the  SSA  take  the  public 
position  that — 

There  needs  to  be  a  national  policy  on 
computer  data  exchange  and  personal  Identi- 
fication In  America,  Including  a  considera- 
tion of  what  safeguards  are  needed  to  protect 
Individuals'  rights  of  privacy  and  due  process. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  854, 
which  would  be  a  substantial  first  step 
in  establisiiing  such  a  national  policy 
and  assuring  such  safeguards.  My  bill 
would  require  that  each  Federal  agency 
maintaining  records  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual must: 

First,  notify  the  individual  that  such  a 
record  exists; 

Second,  notify  the  individual  of  all 
transfers  of  such  Information; 

Third,  disclo'se  information  from  such 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  when  legally  required; 

Fourth,  maintain  a  record  of  all  per- 
sons inspecting  such  records; 

Fifth,  permit  the  individual  to  inspect 
his  records,  make  copies  of  them,  and 
supplement  them;  and 

Sixtti,  remove  erroneous  information 
from  such  records. 

Exceptions  would  \>e  made  in  cases 
specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  l>e  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  or  for  cases  awaiting  pros- 
ecution. The  President  would  be  required 
to  r^;}ort  to  the  Congress  each  year  on 
an  agency-by-agency  basis  the  number 
of  records  withheld  for  the  above  reasons. 
A  Federal  Privacy  Board,  composed 
of  seven  members,  would  hear  individual 
complaints  that  any  of  the  above  re- 
quironents  had  not  been  met. 

The  need  for  Federal  privacy  legisla- 
tion has  been  amply  documented.  I  urge 
our  colleagues'  consideration  and  support 
of  HJl.  854. 

The  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  which  describes  the  SSA  task 
force  report  appears  below: 
Social  SECuarrT  Snooping;  Privact  Invaded 
"Bt  the  Nttmbers" 
(Bt  Robert  P.  Hrr) 
Washington. — ^A    new    voice    has    Joined 
those   warning   that   the   widening   use   of 
social -security   numbers   to  identify  Amer- 
ican   carries    with    it    potentlaUy    harmful 
effects. 

Like  the  voices  of  computer  specialists. 
Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D)  of  South  Carolina,  and 
other  privacy-conscious  members  of  Congress, 
It  warns  that  the  use  of  social -secxulty  n\im- 
bers  now  enables  different  computers  to  ex- 
change inf (xmation — sometimes  confidential 
and  harmful— about  Americans  without  their 
knowing  it.  And  that  nothing  in  today's  laws 
prohibits  that. 

This  voice  bdongs  to  a  q>ecUl  task  force 
of  tbe  Social  Security  Admlnlstrmtlon.  Its 
recommendations    Include    that    the    Social 
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Security  Admlnistntion  "take  the  public 
position  that": 

"Hie  inoMealQg  universality  of  tbe  aocUl- 
Mcurity  nujnber  pr«sento  both  mbetanUAl 
beneflta  and  potential  dangers  to  society. 

"And  In  order  to  maximize  the  bemBflta 
and  minimize  the  dangers,  there  needs  to  be 
a  national  policy  on  computer  data  exchange 
and  personal  identification  in  America,  in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  what  safeguards 
are  needed  to  protect  individuals'  rights  of 
privacy  and  due  process." 

ADVI80ST   PANXL   COIUMG 

The  report  cobms  at  a  time  when  the 
Secretary  at  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  in  the  prooees  of  appointing  a  citizen 
advisory  councU  to  examine  the  broad  Impli- 
cations of  the  growing  use  of  the  social -secu- 
rity number  by  other  government  agencies 
and  by  business  as  a  universal  identifying 
number. 

A  HKW  spokesman  says  HEW  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  is  selecting  the  members 
of  the  councU  now;  selection,  she  said  is 
expected  to  be  completed  "very  shortly." 

This  spring  Senator  Ervln,  as  part  of  a 
broad  privacy  bearing,  lnvestlg:ated  the  wide- 
spread xise  of  social -security  numbers  to 
identify  Americans  (and  often  find  out  more 
about  them  than  they  realize).  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Richardson  testi- 
fied tliat  he  intended  to  uae  the  task  force 
report — which  he  ordered — "as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  development  of  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  policy  rec- 
ommendations" on  the  use  of  the  social - 
•ecurity  ntimber  aa  a  universal  identifier. 

He  said  be  considered  it  "incumbent  on  all 
of  us  in  government  to  devote  enough  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  adequate  safe- 
guards before  individual  privacy  suffers." 

XXCHANCK   rACnTTATCB 

The  Social  Security  Administration's  task- 
force  report  notes  that  the  nation's  burgeon- 
ing computer  systems  frequently  use  social- 
security  numbers  as  the  common  link,  thus 
anahling  computers  to  "talk"  with  one  an- 
other about  citizens  and  exchange  their  In- 
tormatlon.  (However,  the  rei>ort  notes  such 
oomputer-to-computer  exchange  of  informa- 
tion could  take  place  without  the  use  of 
aodal-aeeurlty  numbers,  too.) 

In  many  reapects,  the  report  saya,  wider 
uae  at  the  ■ocial-aecurity  number  "oould 
algnlflcantly  increase  the  efficiency  with 
vhloh  society's  business,  both  public  and 
private,  is  carried  out." 

BKOACENING    FEASED 

But  it  cautions  that  "the  unrestricted  use 
Of  the  number  in  today's  climate  of  fre- 
quently uncontrolled  computer  data  col- 
lection and  exchange  is  not  an  unmixed 
bleoBlng  and  could  create  considerable  dan- 
ger to  the  Individual's  rights  of  privacy 
and  due  process." 

Aa  one  example,  it  points  out  that  "there 
iB  a  danger  that  as  mote  and  more  Informa- 
tion about  individuals  is  collected  and  ex- 
changed, pressures  will  grow  to  maximize' 
the  use  of  this  information  for  purposes 
of  which  the  Individual  wovild  not  approve, 
and  in  ways  that  deny  him  the  right  to 
examine  and  challenge  the  data.  Obviously, 
these  pressiires  would  be  multiplied  mani- 
fold if  the  [social  seciurity  number)  were 
to  assume  the  status  of  a  more-or-less  uni- 
versal Identification  number." 

There's  another  potential  problem  in  the 
use  of  the  social-security  number  as  a  "uni- 
versal identifier"  of  Americans,  the  report 
says:  damage  from  "the  psychological  im- 
pact of  such  a  number  of  individuals  and 
the  'quality  o*  life"  In  America.  ...  To 
many  Americans,  the  idea  of  a  single  num- 
ber that  would  Identify  them  from  cradle 
to  graW  might  be  distasteful  in  itatlt.  .  . 

Thus  the  task  force  recommends  that 
"there  is  a  need  for  action  now  to  deter- 
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mine  the  nature  of  the  role  [the  social -secu- 
rity number]  should  play  in  society  In  the 
future." 

HEW  Secretary  Richardson  and  Senate 
privacy  defender  Elrln  would  agree.  That's 
an  area  they  both  are  looking  into  now. 
And  they  surely  hope  the  nation  soon  oould 
reach  a  decision  on  the  question. 


July  23,  1971 


CAPTIVE     NATIONS'     ONLY     HOPE: 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnsiAN A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks of  Monday — See  "Captive  Nations 
Week,  1971,"  Congressiohal  Recoho, 
25973-25975  of  July  19,  1971—1  stated 
that  If  the  captive  nations  expect  to  ever 
recapture  their  human  rights,  including 
self-determination  as  a  nation,  they 
would  have  to  look  elsewhere  than  the 
United  NaUons. 

This  Is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Ri^ts  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  PV)reisn  Affairs 
Committee  on  March  3,  1970.  Mrs. 
Hauser  stated: 

There  is  no  denying  that  for  people 
throughout  the  world,  the  tTnited  Nations 
stands  as  a  hope  for  improving  the  human 
rights  of  people  everywhere.  Inescapable  evi- 
dence of  the  position  occupied  by  the  United 
Nations  in  this  regard  is  the  thousands  of 
petitions  which  annually  are  addressed  to  the 
United  Nations  from  private  persons  and 
groups.  These  petitions  report  specific  in- 
stances of  human  rights  violations  and  ap- 
peals for  help  from  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  improvements.  Certainly  a  great 
many  of  these  petitions  are  frivolous  <x 
present  relatively  minor  problems.  But  a 
great  many  others  attest  to  the  existence 
of  very  serious  problems  in  the  world,  which 
for  one  reckon  or  smother  governments  de- 
cline or  reftise  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations.  These  petitions  are  an  untapped 
source  of  information.  There  is  much  more 
that  should  and  can  be  done  in  dealing 
with  them  in  the  United  Nations  than  is  now 
the  case.  Under  existing  rulet  the  United 
Nations  simply  notes  these  petitions  in  sum- 
mary fashion.  By  express  decision  taken  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1959.  the 
United  Nations  has  denied  for  itself  the  role 
of  taking  any  action  Kith  respect  to  them. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations  cannot  look 
for  help  to  U.S.  leaders  who  presently 
determine  foreign  policy.  The  soft-on- 
commimism  pronouncements  and  actions 
of  the  present  administration  with  re- 
gard to  Communist  leaders  and  nations 
must  be  most  distressing  and  frustrating 
to  the  captive  nations. 

Since  the  United  Nations  in  deference 
to  its  rhetoric  about  human  rights  and 
self -determi  nation  of  people  has  de- 
clared that  it  will  take  no  action  with 
respect  to  the  captive  nations,  and  with 
the  Kissinfisr-inspireU  Nixon  adminis- 
tration courting  the  Communist  nations 
for  their  cooperatioo.  who  wiU  aid  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations? 

Tlae  answer  is  provided  in  a  Captive 
Nations  week  proclamation  by  the  Gov- 


ernor of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The 
proclamation  rightly  declares  that: 

The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  Captive 
Natlona  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom  ajxd  to  the  people 
(a  the  United  States  as  leaders  in  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  Independence. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  Gov.  John 
J.  McKeithen  of  Louisiana  says  that: 

Th«  Captive  Nations  look  ...  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ss  leaders  in  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  Independence. 

Patriotic  Americans  throughout  the 
land  must  demand  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration take  positive  action  to  aid 
the  captive  nations  to  regain  their  free- 
doms and  independence. 

One  such  grassroots  citizen  group 
which  is  worldng  for  self-determination 
of  captive  nations  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  human  rights  for  oppressed  and 
subjugated  people  is  the  Voice  of  Her- 
itage America. 

Believing  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a 
totalitarian  takeover  in  the  United 
States,  that  ignorance  of  and  apathy 
toward  Communist  tactics,  strategy,  and 
objectives  constitute  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  forces  of  collectivism;  and  that 
U.S.  heritage  groups — representing  more 
than  40  million  Americans — comprise 
the  strongest  force  for  survival  of  the 
free  world,  the  Voice  of  Heritage  Amer- 
ica is  calling  for  a  conference  of  U.S. 
heritage  groups  in  Washington,  D.C..  Oc- 
tober 15-17,  1971,  to  bring  about  effec- 
tive mobilization  so  that  coordination 
and  coc^eration  will  be  possible  and  fi- 
nally so  that  an  active  program  might  be 
implemented. 

The  Voice  of  Heritage  America  has 
Joined  in  a  movement  designated  as 
"Operation  'M* ":  Action  for  the  1970's. 

Operation  "M"  is  a  5-year  plan  which 
its  organizers  hope  and  expect  will  be- 
come the  largest  voluntary  demonstra- 
tion of  unity  in  America's  history.  Its 
main  thrust  will  be  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Communist  expansionism  and  aggres- 
sion and  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  coim tries.  It  will  cul- 
minate in  1976,  with  the  im veiling  and 
dedication  of  a  monument — a  memorial 
dedicated  to  the  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  cliildren  who  have  suffered  and  died 
under  communism.  This  memorial  will  be 
a  visible  symbol  of  America's  pledge  for 
independence  and  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ples. This  date  coincides  with  the  200th 
anniversary  of  American  independence. 

To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  House 
Resolution  496,  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation into  all  crimes  against  hu- 
manity perpetuated  by  Communists  and 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
monument  be  erected  as  a  suitable 
memorial  to  all  victims  of  international 
Communist  crimes  against  humanity. 

I  have  also  introduced  and  reintro- 
duced legislation  calling  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  whatever 
steps  necessary  to  plfu;e  the  question  of 
genocide  and  other  violations  of  human 
rights  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— all  to  no  avail. 

I  insert  House  Resolution  496,  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  an  arti- 
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cle  "What  Do  We  Owe  the  Captive  Na- 
Uons?" by  Father  Cletus  Heaby.  SJ, 
which  points  out  the  moral  obligation  of 
Christians  to  aid  people  of  captive  na- 
tions to  gain  their  human  rights. 
H.  Bss.  496 
Whereas  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  an  abiding  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  personal  Uberty,  and 
human  dignity,  and  holds  It  as  a  fundamen- 
tal purpose  to  recognize  and  encourage  con- 
structive actions  which  foster  the  growth 
and  development  of  national  independence 
and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  toward  a  world  empire  has  from 
Its  beginning  adopted  the  means  of  terror- 
Ism,  assassination,  and  mass  murder  as  of- 
ficial policies  to  apply  their  application  ad- 
vances the  Communist  cause  of  world  dom- 
ination; and 

Whereas  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  CommunUta  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
other  countries  have  deliberately  caused  the 
death  of  mUUons  of  individuals  In  Russia, 
Poland.  Hungary.  Uthuanla,  Ukraine.  Czech- 
oslovakia, Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam.  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  survivors  and  ref- 
ugees from  Communist  campaigns  of  ter- 
rorism and  mass  liquidation  have  been  forced 
to  fiee  to  the  United  Sutes  as  refugees  to 
find  the  freedom  and  dignity  denied  to  them 
by  Communist  regimes  and  have  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  the  fuU  facts  of 
Communist  terrorUm  In  all  of  Its  variotis 
forms,  including  assassination  and  mass 
murder,  be  made  manifest  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  so  that  such  policies  can  be 
properly  understood  and  condemned  by  aU 
mankind  toward  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
such  pedicles  from  the  body  of  mankind- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That — 

(1)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  within 
fourteen  days  hereafter  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  twelve  Members  of  the  House 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  parties,  and  shall  designate  one 
Member  to  serve  as  chairman,  which  special 
committee  shall  proceed  to  investigate  all 
crimes  against  humanity  perpetrated  under 
Communist  direction.  The  special  committee 
shall  report  to  the  House  the  results  of  its 
Investigation,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  of  Its  fuU  member- 
ship by  the  Speaker.  "«"ioer 

(2)  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution,  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  such  places  within  the  United  States 
whether  the  House  is  sitting,  has  recessed 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  commlttM  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designat«d  by  such 
chairman  or  member;  aivd  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Oon- 
gi-Ms  that  a  monument  be  erected  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  ColumbU,  our 
Nation's  Capital,  as  a  suitable  memorUl  to 
all  victims  of  international  Communist 
crimes  against  homanlty.  ^^ 

P«>CLA1€ATI0H  OT  THB  STATB  OF  LOOISUKa 

Whereas  the  ImporUlistlc  policies  of  Bus- 
•lan  CommunlaU  have  led,  through  direct 
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and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  LlthuaiUa,  Ukraine,  Csecho- 
slovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  RuthenU, 
Rumania,  East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Aserbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  AlbanU.  Idal-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  luianimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  J.  McKeithen,  Gov« 
ernor  of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  18-24.  197l  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Louisiana,  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  join  with, 
others  in  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

[Prom  Twin  Circle,  July   18,   1971] 

What  Do  Wa   Owe  trx   Captivk   Nations? 

(By  Cletus  Healy,  S.J.) 

"Peace  on  earth,  which  all  men  of  every  era 
have  most  eagerly  yearned  for,  can  be  firmly 
established  only  if  the  order  laid  down  by 
God   be  dutifully  observed." 

This  first  sentence  of  Pope  John's  encycli- 
cal Pacem  in  Terris  epitomizes  the  entire 
encyclical.  It  also  very  succinctly  delineates 
the  obligation  of  the  Christian  in  the  arena 
of  international  p<dltlc3. 
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raiciLT  or  matxoks 

"All  the  mors  does  the  soUdarity  of  the 
famUy  of  nations  forbid  others  to  behave  as 
mere  spectators  in  an  attitude  of  apathetic 
neutrality.  Who  wiU  ever  measure  the  harm 
already  caused  in  the  past  by  such  indiffer- 
ence to  wars  of  aggression,  which  is  quite 
alien  to  the  Christian  instinct?  .  .  . 

"Has  it  ever  brought  any  advantage  In 
recompense?  On  the  contrary;  it  has  only 
reassured  and  encouraged  the  authors  and 
fomenters  of  aggression." 

Our  most  acute  and  most  critical  respcn- 
slbility  today  is  to  come  effecUvely  to  the  aid 
of  those  people  presenUy  imder  attack,  but 
our  obligation  does  not  end  with  Vietnam. 

The  propo-  definition  of  our  obligation  is 
moral,  not  geographlcaL  Our  obligation  is 
to  the  human,  not  to  some  geographical  or 
racial  fragment  of  it.  Human  rights  are  our 
frontier. 

Long  ago  this  frontier  had  l>een  violated 
by  the  Intolerable  abuses  of  Communist 
governments.  And  the  vloUtion  continues 
today. 

VIOLATIONS    HOtntLT 

This  day,  far  behind  the  line  of  the  Iron, 
the  Bamboo,  and  the  Sugar  Cane  Curtains! 
our  fellow  human  beings  must  endiu-e  hour- 
ly egreglotis  violations  of  their  most  sacred 
human  rights.  It  is  not  clvUlzed  mankinds 
legitimate  privilege  to  ignore  thte  manifest 
fact! 

Nor  is  it  our  Christian  prlvUege  to  tolerate 


it. 


BnnnNG  in  j  ubticv 

Our  obligation  to  seek  international  jus- 
tice is  not  something  we  can  take  or  leave; 
it  binds  us  In  justice.  Being  a  natural  law 
obligation.  It  has  Its  own  built-in  sanction; 
we  can  ignore  our  responsibilities,  but  only 
at  the  high  price  ot  living  with  the  conse- 
quences of  our  folly. 

Today  we  are  enjoying  the  "peace"  not  of 
an  "order  laid  down  by  God,"  but  of  a  dis- 
order dictated  by  a  postwu  convenience. 
What  we  took  away  from  Hitler  over  two 
decades  ago  at  enormous  sacrifices,  we  sur- 
rendered to  Stalin;  what  we  wrested  from 
Tojo,  we  abandoned  to  Mao — all  in  the  in- 
terest of  "peace!" 

Today.  Instead  of  recognizing  our  folly, 
repenting  our  fault,  and  recommitting  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  International  Justice, 
we  are  casting  about  for  excuses  to  surrender 
yet  another  nation  to  the  same  treacherous 
foe. 

Purthermore,  such  Is  our  fundamental  dis- 
honesty that  we  pretend  that  such  a  betrayal 
Is  a  dlcUte  of  morality.  It  is  a  morality  more 
^proprlate  to  the  Cro-Magnon  man  rather 
than  to  the  Christian. 

Passivity  Is  a  Christian  counsel  only  when 
one  is  surrendering  his  own  rights — other 
people's  rights  are  not  ours  to  surrender; 
these  rights  we  are  often  obliged  to  protect, 
often  seriously  oUlged. 

"A  people  threatened  with  an  unjust  ag- 
gt«salon,  or  already  its  victim."  Plus  XII 
warned  in  his  Christmas  message  in  1948, 
may  not  remain  passively  indifferent  if  it 
would  think  and  act  as  befiu  Christians. 


BLACK  LEADERSHIP  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   mw    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  for  ar- 
ranging for  this  special  order. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  that 
a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
could  indulge  himself  in  such  disgraceful 
commentary,  offensive  not  only  to  all 
black  Americans,  but  also,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  most  wliite  Americans  as  well, 
and  certainly  offensive,  too,  to  those  Af- 
rican leaders  whom  Mr.  Acnzw  thought 
he  was  complimenting. 

I  had  the  privilege  last  March  of  at- 
tending the  African  American  Dialogues 
in  Lagos  which  brought  together  many 
distinguished  black  American  leaders 
with  a  number  of  equally  distinguished 
African  leaders.  It  was  toward  the  close 
of  this  conference  that  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans  of  our  time,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney Young,  Jr.,  was  tragically  struck 
down.  Prom  this  experience,  as  well  as 
from  many  other  contacts  with  African 
ofBcials,  I  am  sure  most  Africans  were  in- 
sulted by  the  Vice  President's  remarks. 

American  black  leadership  needs  no  de- 
fense from  me.  I  would  like  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  privilege  to  work  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  members 
of  the  black  caucus,  nie  work  of  this 
caucus,  posing  as  it  does  a  profound  chal- 
lenge to  many  of  the  preconceived  and 
stultifying  notions  of  the  past,  comes  as 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  Ccmgtvss. 

As  for  the  Vice  President,  the  less  said 
the  better.  Hto  recent  performance  is  in 
line  with  the  slurring  remarks  about  var- 
ious ethnic  groups  he  made  during  the 
last  Presidential  comi>aign.  Hie  beet  an- 
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swer  to  bis  recent  autburst  will  be  an 
overwhelminir  repadiatlon  at  the  polls 
by  the  American  people  In  1972. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NEW 
PRESIDENT  OF  RCA 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECXLER 

or   MASSACHnSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  note 
that  a  native  of  the  lOth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  is  to  become 
president  of  RCA.  one  of  America's  larg- 
est corporations. 

Mr.  Anthony  L.  Conrad,  originally 
from  Walpole,  Mass.,  will  assume  his  new 
duties  August  1.  He  Is  now  executive  vice 
president  for  services. 

My  congratulations  to  RCA  and  to  Mr. 
Conrad.  I  am  sure  the  company  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  its  association  with 
one  of  Massachusetts'  more  distinguished 
sons. 

I  include  herewith  the  RCA  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Conrad's  selection: 

AMTHOirr    L.    COKIAO    To    Bkcoicx    BCA 

PkcsiDEiirT  ON  August  1,  1971 

Anthony  L.  Conrad,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Services,  was  chosen  today  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  RCA  Corporation  to  be- 
come President  and  Chief  Operating  0£Bcer 
of  RCA  on  August  1,  1971. 

The  Board's  action  was  taken  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  BCA. 

Mr.  Conrad,  who  Is  fifty  years  old  and  has 
just  completed  twenty-flve  years  with  BCA, 
wUl  succeed  Mr.  Sarnoff  as  President.  Mr. 
Sarnoff  became  President  on  January  1,  1966 
and  Chairman  on  January  7,  1970.  He  will 
continue  as  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Ofllcer. 

"RCA  In  recent  years  has  grown  and  dl- 
versifled  more  than  at  any  time  In  its  his- 
tory," Mr.  Sarnoff  said.  "It  has  acquired  an 
Increasingly  multinational  character,  it  has 
xnade  a  major  commitment  of  resources  in 
the  computer  field,  and  it  has  projected  itself 
into  significant  new  areas  of  service  to  the 
consumer. 

"With  Andy  Conrad  overseeing  our  day-to- 
day operations.  I  expect  to  devote  increasing 
attention  to  RCA's  external  affairs  and  to  the 
shaping  of  policies  and  new  developments 
that  wUl  guide  ovr  future. 

"I  believe  our  company  is  most  fortunate 
to  have  within  its  ranJcs  an  operating  execu- 
tive with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  skills  and 
experience  possessed  by  Mr.  Conrad.  Every 
managerial  assignment  he  has  undertaken 
for  RCA  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
conspicuously  successful.  He  is  a  cost- 
conscious,  profit-oriented  executive  with 
unusual  administrative  ability  and  with  a 
gift  for  spotting  and  developing  promising 
young  executives." 

Mr.  Sarnoff  said  that  the  principal  cor- 
porate staff  functions  will  continue  to  report 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  All  other  major  operating  units 
wUl  report  to  Mr.  Conrad. 

Mr.  Conrad  will  become  the  eighth  Presi- 
dent in  the  corporation's  fifty-two  year  his- 
tory. He  came  to  RCA  in  1946  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  and  he  first  undertook  a 
variety  of  engineering  and  managerial  as- 
signments for  the  RCA  Service  Company. 

In  1963,  he  was  named  Manager.  Missile 
Test  Project,  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida.  He 
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was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
major  RCA  missile  and  space  vehicle  track- 
ing operations  there.  His  organizational  and 
leadership  skills  In  this  massive  undertaking 
were  recognized  by  the  bestowal  of  the  BCA 
Victor  Award  of  Merit,  the  company's  highest 
honcv  for  outstanding  service. 

Mr.  Conrad  was  elected  a  Vice  President 
of  the  RCA  Service  Company  in  1956  and  its 
President  on  January  1.  1960.  In  1969,  he  was 
named  Executive  Vice  President,  Services.  In 
this  capacity,  he  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  RCA  Service  Company,  RCA  Global 
Communications,  the  Hertz  Corporation, 
Random  House  and  for  all  RCA  educational 
activities. 

Mr.  Conrad  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  RCA  and  serves  also  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  RCA  Institutes,  Inc.  and 
RCA  International  Serv-lce  Corporation.  He 
is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hertz  Corporation, 
Random  House,  Inc.,  RCA  Global  Commu- 
nications, Inc.,  and  RCA  Alaska  Communica- 
tions, Inc.  Mr.  Conrad  is  also  a  Director 
of  Banquet  FVxxls  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  RCA.  and  a  Director  of  RCA  Limited 
(Canada)  and  RCA  Limited  (England).  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc.  and  Chese- 
brough-Pond's,  Inc. 

A  native  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Conrad  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  1943,  and  was  commissioned  a  Second 
Lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
shortly  thereafter.  During  his  military 
career,  he  was  Commanding  Officer,  230th 
Signal  Radar  Maintenance  Unit  and  also 
served  in  various  Signal  Schools. 

Mr.  Conrad  is  a  Trustee  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege and  Is  past  President  of  its  Alumni 
Association. 

Mr.  Conrad  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Morrison.  He  has  three  children — Catherine, 
Anthony  Lee,  and  William  L.  Conrad. 
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CONGRESS  SPENDING  IS  CAUSE  OP 
INFLATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COUINS 

at  Ttauts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  finalizing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  on  the  domestic  front  we  have 
another  tremendous  challenge  and  we 
need  to  urgently  seek  an  immediate  solu- 
tion for  this.  Our  fiscal  stability  is  in  a 
precarious  position  as  we  are  plunging 
into  larger  and  laiger  national  operating 
deficits.  On  June  30,  1971  we  just  com- 
pleted our  fiscal  year  and  showed  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  of  $26  billion.  But 
the  debt  is  growing  so  fast  that  much 
of  it  was  deferred  until  July.  As  we  start 
into  next  year's  debt  increase  we  see  that 
right  now  in  July  we  have  already  in- 
creased the  debt  by  $8  billion  and 
we  have  not  yet  finished  1  month.  Real- 
izing that  much  of  this  was  a  deferred 
item  from  last  year  so  that  $26  billion 
would  not  be  even  larger,  we  wonder 
where  we  are  going  to  end  up  in  1972. 

We  hear  these  statements  from  econo- 
mists that  as  the  country  becomes  more 
prosperous  next  year  the  taxes  wiU  go  up 
and  we  will  have  more  tax  income.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  are  the  same  econ- 
omists that  said  in  1971  that  our  deficit 
would  be  only  $3  billion  and  yet  we 
ended  up  going  $26  billion  in  the  red. 

This  country  can  absorb  one  bad  loss 


year  like  this,  but  when  we  have  a  $26 
l^lUon  deficit  one  year  and  then  come  up 
the  next  year  with  one  that  may  go  over 
$40  binion  this  countir  is  headed  for 
fiscal  chaos. 

In  Congress,  we  talk  about  what  we 
give  the  people.  This  heavy  debt  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress,  inflation  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  so  we  in 
Congress  need  to  talk  about  this  big  debt 
we  are  also  giving  to  the  people. 

Inflation  in  America  is  due  to  the  big 
spending  policy  that  we  have  in  these 
halls  of  Congress.  This  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's fault.  It  is  not  a  Cabinet  member's 
fault.  It  is  the  responsibility  and  mistake 
voted  on  America  by  Congress. 

We  write  our  constituents  and  issue 
press  releases  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  given  more  money  to  welfare.  We 
have  not  given  anybody  anything.  All 
we  are  doing  is  going  out  and  borrowing 
money  to  give  away. 

Would  your  wife  write  hot  checks  on 
her  bank  account  in  order  to  give  money 
to  charity?  I  have  only  known  of  one 
man  that  went  down  and  borrowed  $5,000 
from  the  bfmk  in  order  to  give  it  to  the 
church  to  build  a  new  building.  He  made 
$175  a  month  yet  borrowed  $5,000  to 
give  his  church.  How  many  people  do  you 
know  who  have  borrowed  money  or  writ- 
ten hot  checks  in  ofder  to  give  it  away? 

We  are  not  being  charitable  with 
America.  We  are  putting  this  country 
on  a  drunken  headache.  We  tell  the  dis- 
advantaged that  we  have  special  pro- 
grams for  them.  We  tell  the  disadvan- 
taged that  we  are  going  to  give  them 
imusual  benefits.  We  are  not  giving  any- 
body anything — all  we  are  doing  is  bor- 
rowing money  and  placing  this  country 
in  a  desperate  financial  condition. 

Let  us  talk  about  some  of  the  things 
that  we  are  actually  doing  to  America 
when  we  continue  to  operate  with  such 
a  top-heavy  deficit.  The  first  place  you 
are  going  to  see  it  come  vividly  to  your 
attention  is  with  our  gold  balance.  Last 
year  our  gold  balance  dropped  by  $1,- 
035,000,000.  On  June  30  our  total  gold 
had  reached  the  very  low  figure  of 
$10,332,133,000.  Gold  means  strength  and 
confidence  to  the  American  people.  It 
might  be  that  when  our  gold  dollar  drops 
to  $10  billion  that  we  must  face  up  to 
the  point  that  we  can  no  longer  allow 
gold  to  be  exchanged  with  foreign  coim- 
tries  and  place  an  embargo  on  it.  Money 
is  worth  what  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple will  place  on  it.  Without  gold  it  is 
hard  to  maintain  this  confidence.  You 
all  remember  the  expressions.  "It  is  not 
worth  a  continental."  This  refers  to  the 
days  of  the  Continental  Congress  when 
the  money  was  literally  not  worth  a 
continental.  You  have  also  heard  the 
expression  used  about  foreign  money 
that  was  printed  in  inflationary  times 
"It  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed 
on."  If  our  country  can  find  a  better 
base  for  monetary  stability  than  gold, 
let  us  use  it.  But  the  time  has  come  when 
we  are  going  to  need  to  find  an  alternate, 
because  gold  has  reached  a  desperate 
level. 

One  group  that  concerns  me  very  much 
are  our  older  senior  citizens.  We  are  now 
talking  about  grouping  these  senior  citi- 
zens on  social  security  in  with  all  wel- 
fare cases.  Instead  of  giving  senior  citi- 
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zens  the  priority  and  the  basic  reserves 
that  we  have  built  up  for  them,  we  are 
going  to  throw  them  into  a  genersJ  cate- 
gory. This  is  going  to  dilute  the  reserves 
and  in  time,  will  mean  much  less  in  the 
way  of  monthly  income  to  them.  These 
senior  citizens  are  no  longer  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  working  force  and  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  of  putting 
them  on  a  top  priority  basis.  With  this 
Inflation  we  are  going  to  hit  them  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place  their  purchasing 
power  will  be  down  because  the  dollar 
will  buy  less  and  less  and  they  are  also 
caught  on  small  fixed  incomes  and 
pensions. 

We  have  a  vital,  enthusiastic,  young 
group  of  citizens  in  America.  Many  of 
them  are  Just  turning  18  and  21  and  with 
their  enthusiasm  they  will  build  a  great 
Nation.  But  what  are  we  doing  to  them? 
We  are  saddling  them  up  with  a  debt  that 
Is  topheavy.  We  are  not  investing  in 
permanent  assets,  but  we  are  giving  it 
away  on  welfare  deficit  programs.  Is  it 
fair  to  ask  the  young  people  to  spend 
their  lifetime  paying  off  the  debts  that 
we  are  up  here  spending  today? 

Taxes  at  this  time  are  very  heavy  on 
the  average  citizen.  In  any  system  of 
taxation,  the  middle  class  is  the  group 
that  is  going  to  pay  the  tax  because  that 
is  where  the  greatest  income  is  distrib- 
uted. But  from  every  type  of  taxation, 
citizens  are  complaining  that  taxes  are 
too  heavy.  There  Is  very  strong  resistance 
to  increased  taxes.  If  all  governments 
would  stop  spending  so  much,  there 
would  not  be  any  deficit,  and  there  would 
not  be  any  need  for  increased  taxes. 

Business  that  develops  jobs  and  stimu- 
lates industry  depends  on  borrowed  capi- 
tal. In  my  hometown  we  borrow  money  to 
build  homes.  We  borrow  money  to  ac- 
cumulate inventories  and  buy  new 
machinery.  We  borrow  money  for  the 
working  capital  to  keep  the  business  go- 
ing. We  need  to  borrow  money  from  the 
banks  at  a  fair  and  equitable  interest 
rate.  But  with  this  heavy  deficit  you  will 
soon  see  very  high  interest  rates.  I  do 
not  care  how  much  explaining  you  do  on 
the  floor  of  Congress — the  fact  is  that  if 
we  keep  going  deep  in  the  hole  with  the 
deflcit  that  we  are  going  to  nm  bank 
interest  rates  sky  high.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  get  first  call  on  money  because 
they  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  off 
their  increased  debt.  This  absorbs  all 
of  the  loose  money  and  banks  have  to  pay 
more  in  order  to  get  the  extra  money 
that  is  needed.  Another  very  strong  com- 
plicating infiuence  is  the  fact  that  as  we 
have  infiation  and  the  dollar  is  worth  less 
year  by  year  people  have  to  ask  more. 

For  instance  down  in  South  America 
where  the  inflation  is  15  percent  a  year 
and  a  man  knows  that  his  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  worth  15  percent  less  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  takes  the  15  percent 
into  account  and  then  adds  9  percent 
more  as  his  cost  of  loaning  the  money.  If 
he  makes  a  loan  with  24  percent  in- 
terest it  would  include  the  15  percent 
that  will  be  the  inflation  discount  plus 
the  9  percent  that  he  will  make  for  loan- 
ing the  money,  making  a  total  of  24  per- 
cent interest  cost  for  the  year.  This  is 
very  real  and  very  common  place  in  South 
America.  But  there  is  one  other  thing 
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about  It.  Ttuxt  are  very  few  long-term 
loans  made  by  banks  or  Individuals.  If 
the  money  \s  going  down  in  value  so  fast, 
no  one  is  going  to  make  a  loan  that 
would  extend  more  than  1  year.  This 
raises  the  very  serious  issue  of  where  will 
funds  be  available  for  long-term  loans 
so  that  we  could  finance  home  construc- 
tion and  all  of  our  building  projects 
for  the  Nation. 

Now  let  us  get  into  the  most  ftmda- 
mental  issue  of  all,  which  is  inflation.  We 
can  doubletalk  this  In  as  many  ways  as 
you  choose.  And  in  1972  when  we  go  on 
the  stump  to  discuss  things  with  our  con- 
stituents we  will  have  many  opportuni- 
ties to  discuss  it.  But  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  right  now  that  there  is  one  basic 
cause  for  inflation  and  it  is  right  here,  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  are  simply 
spending  more  money  than  we  are  taking 
in.  Congressional  spending  is  causing  in- 
flation. Now,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  time- 
lag  before  these  economic  forces  take 
effect,  but  Just  as  sure  as  God  made  little 
green  apples  we  are  going  to  have  a  15- 
percent  cost-of-living  Increase  in  1975. 
This  means  that  in  1975  when  the  average 
housewife  goes  down  to  the  grocery  store 
it  is  going  to  cost  her  15  percent  more 
than  it  did  the  year  before  for  groceries. 
It  is  going  to  cost  her  15  percent  more 
when  she  goes  into  the  department  store 
to  buy  her  clothing  for  youngsters.  You 
are  going  to  also  find  that  inflation  will 
tend  to  follow  a  geometric  rather  than  a 
straight-line  increase.  Right  now  we  are 
hoping  to  hold  inflation  to  4  percent. 
But  next  year  it  would  probably  climb  to 
7  and  the  following  year  to  9,  the  next 
year  to  12.  In  other  words,  when  inflation 
starts  moving,  it  moves  faster  and  more 
each  year. 

There  is  only  one  solution.  It  is  to  have 
a  balanced  budget.  Your  wife  knows  that 
she  cannot  spend  any  more  than  you 
have  deposited  in  the  checking  account 
And  yet  when  you  leave  home  and  come 
down  here  we  have  developed  a  new 
theory.  Many  believe  that  we  can  spend 
ansrthing,  because  we  can  borrow  it  and 
never  have  to  pay  it  back.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  solving  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  next  issue  facing  us  today  is  the 
matter  of  fiscal  responsibility  in  America. 
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care  services  to  those  who  need  it.  This 
biU  will  help  bridge  that  gap  between 
space  age  technology  and  horse  and 
buggy  medicine. 


THE  MEDICAL  TRAINING  BILL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    Nrw    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  748,  which  passed  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes,  would  author- 
ize the  Veterans'  Administration  to  as- 
sist States  in  establishing  medical 
schools,  to  expand  its  services  to  the 
community  through  the  training  and 
education  of  health  care  personnel  and 
otherwise  to  help  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  health  delivery  system. 

The  health  of  our  Nation  has  suffered 
greatly  in  the  last  10  years.  New  and 
marvelous  advances  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine are  splashed  across  the  front  pages 
of  newspapers.  Yet  we  find  that  we  are 
increasingly  unable  to  get  basic  health 


ACHESON  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  RECOG- 
NITION OF  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
article  by  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of 
State  during  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, member  of  the  CFR,  concerning  the 
proposed  trip  by  President  Nixon  to  Red 
China  makes  clear  the  price  we  can  ex- 
pect to  pay  for  the  participation  of  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  and  its  750 
million  people  in  world  affairs — the  dis- 
avowal of  another  commitment,  our  mu- 
tual defense  treaty  with  Nationalist 
China. 

Former  Secretary  Acheson  makes  this 
point  quite  clear  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

The  ghost  of  John  Poster  Dulles  stands 
in  his  way  waving  the  treaty  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  President 
to  say:  "Our  action  in  seeking  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  old  friends." 
However,  if  both  Chinese  republics  believe 
this,  then  there  is  no  sale. 

I  include  Mr.  Acheson's  article  as  it 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
22,1971: 
A  New-Old   China  Pouct:    Thb   Objective 

Crtterion     roa     Establishing     Relations 

With  Otheb  Nations  Is  tbz  Most  Sensibue 
(By  Dean  Acheson) 

Washington. — Within  a  month  two  parts 
of  the  Admlniartratlon  have  given  us  two 
quite  different  criteria  for  establishing  and 
conducting  relations  with  foreign  states.  The 
State  Department  told  both  the  House  and 
Senate: 

"Our  policy  with  regard  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  based  prlmarUy  on  that  regime's 
action  to  deny  an  effective  voice  to  its  African 
majority  in  the  determination  of  Rhodesia's 
future.  This  is  abhorrent  to  this  country." 

A  week  later  the  President  told  the  coun- 
try: 

"There  can  be  no  stable  peace  and  enduring 
peace  without  the  participation  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  its  760  million 
people.  That  is  why  I  have  undertaken  Ini- 
tiatives in  several  areas  to  open  the  door  for 
more  normal  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries." 

The  first  is  a  subjective  test:  Do  we  like 
their  domestic  policies?  The  second  is  an  ob- 
jective test:  Can  more  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  People's  Republic  and  the  United 
States  help  our  own  and  "future  generations 
on  this  earth  we  share  together"?  The  Con- 
gress appears  to  favor  the  State  Department 
view  since  on  July  16  its  committees  on  for- 
eign matters  voted  to  stop  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Pakistan  as — so 
The  New  York  Times  reported — "the  first 
concrete  moves  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  the  internal  situation  of  Greece  and 
Turkey."  One  might  have  thought  that  our 
own  internal  situation  bad  problems  enough 
to  keep  our  legislators  busy. 

The  objective  test  is  the  older  one  and  the 
one  that  appeared  sensible  to  the  fathers  of 
our  country.  The  revolutions  throughout 
South  America  gave  them  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  I4>ply  It. 

On  January   1,   1819,   Secretary   of  State 
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John  Qviincy  A<Uixi«  wrote  tb«  United  StAtea 
Mlnlater  to  Great  Britain: 

"Tbeae  newly  formed  states  ahoxild  be  regu- 
larly reoognlMd:  not  only  because  the  r^ttt 
to  such  recognition  cannot  with  justice  be 
long  denied  to  them  but  that  they  may  be 
held  to  observe  on  their  part  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  clTlUsed  world." 

In  his  message  of  March  8,  1822,  President 
Monroe  added  his  approval: 

"When  the  result  of  such  a  oontest  is 
manifestly  settled,  the  new  governments 
have  a  dalm  to  recognition  by  other  powers 
which  otight  not  to  be  resisted. " 

In  1822  Secretary  Adams  recognized  the 
government  in  Buenos  Aires  and  early  in 
1823  those  in  Mexico  and  Chile.  On  May  27, 
1823,  he  wrote  Richard  C.  Anderson,  our  min* 
later  in  Colombia : 

"But  from  that  emergency,  the  President 
h«s  conaldered  the  question  of  recognition, 
both  in  a  moral  and  political  view,  as  mere- 
ly a  question  of  the  proper  time." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  followed  in  the  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  Dec.  2,  1823;  and  in  May, 
1834,  the  United  States  was  the  first  nation 
to  recognize  the  empire  of  BrazU — a  year  be- 
fore Portugal  did  so — with  no  nonsense  about 
its  form  of  government. 

The  objective  criterion  for  establishing  and 
conducting  our  relations  with  "the  vast  ex- 
ternal realm,"  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
termed  the  world  beyond  our  borders,  is  not 
only  the  most  venerable  in  American  diplo- 
matic history  but  also  the  moat  sensible.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  follow  it  with  Com- 
munist regimes,  for  their  ideological  fixation 
gives  their  leaders  what  Robert  Conquest  has 
described  as  a  rather  bigoted  fundamentalist 
i^proach  making  their  alms  uncertain  and 
eoopemtlon  with  them  tricky.  For  a  decade 
and  a  half  Lenin  and  Stalin  worried  President 
Wilson  and  his  successors  into  hostility. 
President  Roosevelt's  overtures  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  World  War  n  association  were 
followed  by  Soviet  hostUlty  in  Eiirope  and 
Asia.  President  Truman  on  Jan.  5,  1950.  made 
a  statement  on  policy  toward  China: 

"The  United  States  has  no  predatory  de- 
signa  on  Formosa  or  on  any  other  Chinese 
territory." 

Within  the  year  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  fighting  our  Army  in  Korea. 

President  Nixon  correctly  senses  an  out- 
worn gambit.  But  Is  he  not  rather  precipitate 
and  dramatic  in  changing  course?  The  ghost 
of  John  Foster  Dulles  stands  In  his  way  wav- 
ing the  treaty  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  President  to  say:  "Our 
action  in  seeking  a  new  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  not  be 
ait  the  expense  of  our  old  friends."  However, 
If  both  Chinese  republics  believe  this,  then 
there  is  no  sale. 

One  can  fM'esee  the  need  of  something 
more  than  mere  skill  in  Mr.  Nixon's  negotia- 
tions in  Peking  following  those  in  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  caution 
in  getting  into  unwise  commitments  is  to 
avoid  the  reputation  of  a  Houdlnl  in  getting 
out  of  them.  The  condition  rebus  sic  stanti- 
bus (conditions  remaining  the  same)  as  an 
implied  term  to  all  commitments  Is  rightly 
regarded  with  su^lcion.  Mr.  Nixon  is  on  a 
ledge  pretty  narrow  for  safety,  his  and  ours. 
Let's  wish  him  luck. 


"VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW'S  DENUN- 
CIATION OF  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OW   CAUFOEMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
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league  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dxocs)  for 
the  leadership  he  has  displayed  am  chair- 
man of  the  congnaakiial  black  eauctis 
and  to  associate  myself  with  him  and 
his  remarks  as  well  as  those  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Mr.  Coitteks,  con- 
cerning the  latest  outburst  and  racial  slur 
by  the  Vice  President. 

It  is  diflOcult  to  understand  how  the 
Vice  President  can  see  what  the  drives 
for  self-determination  and  for  assuming 
a  full  place  In  the  community  of  nations 
lias  accomplished  in  Africa  and  still  be 
so  blind  to  these  same  drives  and  aspira- 
tions on  the  paxt  of  black  Americans, 
who  have  not  obtained  their  full  share 
of  the  promise  of  this  great  land. 

If  Spnto  T.  Agnew  was  not  the  Vice 
President  of  tiie  United  States  his  re- 
marks would  be  no  less  repugnant,  but 
they  would  be  the  rantings  of  a  private 
citizen.  He  is,  despite  my  best  efforts  in 
1968,  Vice  President  and  when  he  speaks 
publicly,  he  speaks  as  Vice  President  and 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  the  shallowness  of 
his  perception  of  domestic  problems,  the 
callousness  of  his  indifference  to  them,  or 
the  degrading  manner  in  which  he  af- 
fronts bis  fellow  citizens  who  happen  to 
be  black,  young,  or  those  who  just  dis- 
agree with  him. 

One  can  say  that  Mr.  Agnew  suffers 
from  "foot  in  mouth  disease,"  that  Is  not 
an  unknown  malady  or  a  burden  which  he 
must  bear  solely.  But  he  Is  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  holds  the  second  highest  office 
In  the  land  and  he  does  the  office,  the 
Nation,  and  all  its  people,  not  just  black 
Americans,  a  great  disservice  and  an  in- 
justice when  he  sows  seeds  of  division 
at  home  while  on  a  goodwill  mission 
abroad. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  con- 
gressional black  caucus  dinner  on  Jime 
18.  I  &m  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
at  this  point  in  tiie  Record  the  very 
thought-provoking  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  William  Clay  of 
Missouri  and  Charles  Diggs  of  Michigan, 
it  might  do  the  Vice  President  some  good 
if  he  were  to  read  them. 

The  remarks  are  following: 
rxmakks  of  thz  honosable  wn.liasf  (bux) 
Clat 

This  is  a  historic  occasion — one  of  which 
xe  can  justifiably  feel  a  sense  of  pride — an 
occasion  from  which  we  will  move  with  a 
single  purpose  toward  obtaining  total  free- 
doms, economic  equality  and  social  justice. 
Tonight,  we  establish  a  new  foundation — 
upon  a  new  plateau — from  which  to  achieve 
those  rights  so  long  denied  blacks  in  this 
country. 

We,  assembled  here,  are  witnessing  a  unity 
of  effort  by  13  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  We  call  ourselves  "the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus"  and  we  have  joined 
together  to  make  equality  of  results  a  fact. 

We  do  not  view  ourselves  as  the  sole  or 
exclusive  leadership  group  in  black  Amer- 
ica. But,  we  are  uniquely  placed  and  have 
the  potential  for  becoming  the  lightning 
rod — the  conduit — to  assist — to  coordinate 
and  to  help  channel  the  activities  of  the 
many  other  black  organizations  and  black 
elected  officials. 

There  Is  no  generation  gap  among  the  13 
Members  at  the  Caucus.  We  do  not  talk 
about  nor  do  we  seek  the  impossible — ^we 
know  and  America  knows  that  we  are  in- 
volved in  seriovLS  business. 

Black  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  convened  In  the  District  of  Columbia — 
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one  man  who  was  on  Welfare  6  yn.  ago — paid 
825.00  for  a  table  tonight — this  la  truly  Nation 
Time. 

We  shall  accept  nothing  less  than  mean- 
ingful participation  at  the  center  of  power. 

This  Is  the  objective  of  each  member  of 
this  caucus.  Full  participation  in  this  coun- 
try's decision-making  process  Is  the  basis  of 
our  unity  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  achieve 
this  goal  now. 

The  caucus  seeks  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent— the  caucus  will  develop  and  demand  the 
enforcement  of  long  range  plans.  For  it  is 
the  ptosttive  assumption  of  each  member  of 
this  caucus  that  the  achievement  of  o\ir 
goals  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  orderly  American  society. 

We  shall  insist  that  no  man — brown,  black, 
yeUow  or  white — wUl  have  to  die  in  war — 
that  every  man  wUl  live  in  a  decent  neigh- 
borhood— yes,  we  also  demand  that  every 
man  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  at  Jobs 
commensurate  with  his  training  and  abil- 
ity— that  every  man  will  have  avaUable — 
at  a  cost  which  he  can  meet — quality  educa- 
tion and  we  shall  demand  that  every  one 
be  judged  by  bis  character  not  his  color — 
or — for  that  matter — bis  life  style. 

Our  goals  are  to  obtain  freedom,  and  to 
do  this  we  must  be  united — and  to  success- 
fully achieve  these  objectives  we  must  stay 
united. 

E^ery  member  of  the  "congressional  black 
caucTis"  has  worked  for  aixd  voted  for  im- 
proving job  opportunities — equality  in  edu- 
cation and  for  better  hoxising — and  for 
health  care  and  for  greater  black  represen- 
tation throughout  our  government — and  also 
within  all  oxvt  private  institutions. 

The  fact  is — if  the  majority  of  Congress 
had  the  courage,  the  foresight  and  the  con- 
victions to  vote  with  us — this  country  would 
be  free  of  human  suffering  and  the  ideals  of  a 
free  society  wo\ild  be  real. 

This  is  not  a  dream  because  Diggs,  Haw- 
kins, Rangel,  Chlsholm,  Stokes,  Collins,  Con- 
yers,  Dellums.  Metcalfe.  Mitchell,  Nix,  Faunt- 
roy,  anc*  Clay — bring  to  this  country  a  new 
kind  of  political  reality.  We  demand  now. 
those  changes  so  long  denied  our  black 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  the  first  to 
witness  this  unity  of  black  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Tou  may  judge  our  sincerity  by  our 
ability  to  put  aside  personal  ambition — ^when 
necessary — to  preserve  this  unity.  It's  true — 
we  have  different  styles — different  ambitions 
and  different  individual  needs — but,  to 
achieve  total  freedom,  economic  equality, 
and  social  Justice,  we  must  keep  our  unity 
and  expand  our  goals. 

This  Is  a  practical  reality,  not  a  dream. 

Let  this  be  the  first  day  of  a  new  reality. 
The  day  when  13  black  leglalators  said  to 
America,  we  have  united — united  to  make 
real — to  bring  into  reality  now  those  things 
so  long  promised  but  so  definitely  denied  to 
25  million  black  Americans. 

We  witness  here  tonight,  by  your  presence, 
a  manifested  broad  base  of  black  unity — of 
black  pride  and  black  confidence.  With  this 
unity  we  can  and  we  wiU  bring  into  being 
not  only  a  change  in  attitudes,  but  a  change 
in  basic  position.  We  have  here  tonight  the 
engineers — the  designers  and  the  archi- 
tects— and  from  this  moment  forward  let  us 
become  builders.  Let's  put  our  bands  In  the 
grit — the  grime  of  grubby  work  required  for 
building  a  better  futiu-e  for  black  America — 
the  planners — the  engineers — the  doctors — 
the  lawyers — the  educators — the  truck  driv- 
ers— ^the  mechanics — the  factory  workers — 
I  call  upon  each  of  you  to  work  for  the 
building  of  a  greater  foundation  upon  which 
this  history-making  "Black  Congressional 
Caucus"  can  maximize  its  level  of  achieve- 
ment. This  foundation  which  I  call  upon  you 
to  help  build  is  made  of  black  votes  and 
black  participation  in  the  making  of  new 
institutions  and  to  be  sure — the  alteration 
of  those  so  long  outdated. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  proud  that 
you  came  tonight — you  tu«  the  basis  of  our 
strength — we  need  each  other. 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Charles  Digos 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  the  first 
national  celebration  of  black  America's  polit- 
ical coming  of  age. 

I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  thirteen 
members  of  the  congressional  black  cauctis. 
But  we  welcome  you,  too,  on  behalf  of  our 
colleagues  from  cities  and  states  all  over  the 
nation  who  have  done  us  the  honor  of  join- 
ing us  here,  and  of  the  millions  not  physi- 
cally present  tonight  who  have  over  the  past 
several  years  mounted  a  quiet  revolution 
through  their  ballots.  A  revolution  which  is 
changing  both  the  direction — and  the  com- 
plexion— of  municipal,  county  and  state  gov- 
ernments north,  south,  east  and  west. 

We  meet  tonight  in  the  majority-black 
capital  of  this  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  which  somehow  seems  powerless  to 
solve  Its  most  fundamental  problems.  We 
meet  to  assert  the  common  bonds  that  unite 
men  and  women  of  all  races,  creeds  and  gen- 
erations who  share  a  fierce  determination  to 
liberate  the  legions  of  the  oppressed.  We 
come  together  to  arm  and  equip  ourselves 
to  fight  more  effectively  than  ever  before  for 
those  who  are  too  seldom  victors,  too  often 
victims: 

The  victims  of  poverty  and  racism,  of  a 
senseless  war,  of  an  economy  which  offers 
neither  enough  jobs  nor  the  dignity  of  an 
adequate  income. 

^The  victims  of  unequal  justice,  of  basic 
benefits  callously  denied — victims  of  that 
contemporary  plague,  drug  addiction,  which 
is  now  visiting  upon  our  soldiers  and  the 
citizens  of  the  suburbs  the  same  human  de- 
struction to  which  our  country  paid  little 
heed  when  the  casualties  were  largely  con- 
fined to  the  black  and  brown  youth  of  our 
urban  ghettos. 

The  response  which  your  generous  out- 
pouring of  aid  and  encouragement  tonight 
represents,  reflects  the  range  and  depth  of 
support  which  the  caucuis  has  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  receive  since  its  Inception. 
Black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  from  every 
segment  of  skiU  and  concern  in  our  society, 
we  have  been  made  to  feel  that  a  surprising 
nimtber  of  people  knew  and  cared  what  the 
caucus  was  really  about— even  when  cer- 
tain journalists,  and  some  of  our  fellow 
politicians,  did  not.  We  have  tried  to  express 
as  clearly  and  as  candidly  as  we  could  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  our  con- 
stituencies, and  to  the  Nation  at  large  the 
issues  about  which  we  are  most  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  to  set  forth  what  we  Intend  to 
do  about  them. 

We  say  again  tonight,  without  rancor,  that 
we  are  determined  to  fashion  in  our  own 
way  an  effective  Instrument  for  change  and 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  outmoded  politi- 
cal forms  and  expediency. 

With  the  staff  and  resources  we  plan  to 
assemble  after  tonight,  we  hope  to  be  clearer, 
more  persistent  and  more  effective  than 
blacks  in  the  national  Congress  have  ever 
been  in  fashioning  an  agenda  not  only  for 
1972,  but  for  years  to  come.  Like  our  counter- 
parts in  states  and  cities  across  the  land, 
we  intend  to'  do  all  within  our  power  to 
usher  in  a  new  era  in  political  leadership. 
God  knows,  we  have  only  to  look  around 
the  America  of  I97I  to  see  the  tragic  inade- 
quacy of  the  politics  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
vailing politics  of   the  present. 

As  it  hi^pens,  all  of  us  are  democrats.  But 
what  we  are  hearing  with  increasing  in- 
sistence from  our  constituents  is  that  there 
are  times  when  they  would  have  us  judge 
our  interests  by  something  more  substan- 
tial than  party  labels.  And  there  are  likely 
to  be  times  when  we  must  challenge  both 
major  parties  and  candidates  of  every  persua- 
sion, at  every  level,  to  address  forthrightly 
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the  unmet  needs  of  our  people.  We  are  prac- 
tical enough  to  know  the  value  of  coalitions, 
but  we  shall  be  seeking  to  enter  coalitions 
only  as  equal  partners.  Turn  about  la  fair 
play,  and  after  300  years  it  la  high  time 
black  people  call  some  of  the  tunes  and  take 
the  lead  in  some  of  the  dances. 

We  fxUly  expect  otir  numbers  to  grow,  de- 
spite the  hypocritical  games  which  some 
state  legislatures  seem  to  be  playing  under 
the  guise  of  redlstricting  and  reapportion- 
ment. Certainly,  we  see  little  cause  to  relax 
our  vigilance,  or  to  count  too  heavily  on  in- 
strumentalities which — whatever  their  past 
history — may  now  prove  Indifferent  or  antag- 
onistic to  our  cause.  We  cannot  yet  fully 
perceive  what  the  1970'8  wUl  bring.  But  we 
may  yet  be  called  on  in  the  period  ahead  to 
reclaim  in  the  halls  of  Congress  the  rights 
we  believed  we  had  already  securely  won  in 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  past  decade. 
The  same  kind  of  hard,  undramatic  efforts 
which  have  made  this  evening  possible,  the 
same  outpouring  of  talent  and  mutual  con- 
cern which  have  brought  the  congressional 
black  caucus  further  than  its  own  limited 
resources  could  have  taken  It,  will  have  to  be 
marshalled  In  the  days  ahead. 

Even  as  we  celebrate,  even  as  we  enjoy 
the  wit,  beauty  and  soul  of  some  of  the  most 
gifted  artists  in  America,  let  us  not  forget 
that  It  is  by  no  easy  path  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  this  night.  And  the  journey  is  far 
from  over.  We  are  the  grateful  heirs  of 
Douglass,  Dubois  and  Bethune — or  Medgar 
Evers,  Malcolm,  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Whitney  Young.  We  build  on  tb*  la'^^rs 
of  Thurgood  Marshall.  Adam  Clayton  PoweU, 
Roy  Wilklns,  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  civil  rights  movements  of  the  sixties,  and 
the  black  thrust  toward  long-denied  power 
and  liberation  which  is  part  of  the  world-wide 
revolution  of  color  and  the  rejection  of  caste. 
An  African  proverb  says:  "One  stick  is  easy 
to  break:  But  many  sticks  bound  together  are 
not  easUy  broken."  It  is  not  a  simple  thing  for 
thirteen  strong-willed  and  variously  talented 
Individuals  to  sublimate  their  personal  de- 
sires and  bend  their  unique  strengths  to 
the  common  goals  of  the  congressional  black 
caucus.  But  the  caucus  concept  subordinates 
personal  aggrandizement  to  the  greater  ef- 
fectiveness of  group  action.  Through  it  we 
determine  that  we  will  develop  our  own 
agendas,  select  our  own  leaders. 

As  we  move  now  to  build  a  strong  staff, 
as  we  work  to  develop  a  national  network  of 
allies  and  supporters  for  the  cause  of  blacks 
and  the  poor  we  thank  you  again  for  joining 
with  us  in  this  celebration  of  black  strength 
and  purpose  which  can,  we  believe,  enrich 
this  nation  and  the  world.  And  as  we  ask  you 
to  close  ranks  with  us,  we  invoke  some  of  the 
phrases  by  which  our  people  have  expressed 
their  own  unique  sense  of  unity  and  together- 
ness: Walk  Together,  Children.  .  .  .  Straight 
Ahead.  .  .  .  Ujamaa. 
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ute  is  now  being  paid  nationally,  and  at 
the  local  and  State  levels.  Further,  ap- 
propriate observances  are  held  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  China,  South 
Korea,  Turkey,  and  West  Germany. 

This  week  provides  Americans  with  the 
opportunity  to  reevaluate  and  appreciate 
the  precious  rights  taken  for  granted  far 
too  often,  and  to  remember  the  sight  of 
enslavement  of  those  less  fortunate  can- 
not be  forgotten.  We  also  have  the  chance 
to  review  the  painful  progress  being  made 
in  some  coimtries  toward  a  more  open 
and  free  society,  said  compare  that  with 
the  harsh,  cruel  repression  which  imfor- 
tunately  still  exists  in  other  countries. 

America  has  a  proud  history  of  pro- 
tecting Individual  freedoms.  The  Con- 
gress, as  the  voice  of  the  people,  cannot 
rest  imtll  all  people — not  just  those  in 
our  country — are  removed  from  the 
heavy  burdens  of  dictatorship  and  tyr- 
anny. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  demands  new 
approaches  and  fresh  new  Ideas  for  a 
world  peace  governed  by  freedom.  I  have 
therefore  introduced  legislation.  House 
Resolution  293,  which  Is  speclficaUy  de- 
signed to  establish  a  special  committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  which  would 
undertake  a  comprdienslve  study  of  the 
captive  natlcms.  This,  in  turn,  will  equip 
us<vith  better  knowledge  to  combat  the 
forces  of  oiH>resslon  in  the  world  today. 

Unfortunatdy,  House  Resolution  293 
has  been  pending  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee since  early  March,  and  no  action  is 
scheduled.  I  am  convinced  we  must  act 
upon  this  legislation  as  we  did  the  res- 
olution proclaiming  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  encouraging  that  people  all 
over  the  world  reaffirm  their  belief  in  the 
courage  and  persistence  of  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations,  but  we  must  take 
additional  steps  to  insure  their  freedom. 
This  legislation  could  be  an  Important 
step. 

GUN  TOTING 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1971 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
observing  the  13th  anniversary  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  The  observance,  July 
18  to  July  24,  began  many  years  ago 
when  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
issued  the  first  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion, which  urged  all  Americans  to  Join 
together  in  resolving  they  will  never  for- 
get the  asplratl(»is  and  determination  of 
the  people  of  captive  nations.  This  trib- 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  TuLOtois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
no  secret  that  I  would  like  to  see  this 
Congress  pass  effective  legislation  to  con- 
trol handguns.  The  only  alternative  is 
the  continuation  of  the  violoice  that  has 
become  part  of  the  day-to-day  pattern 
in  the  life  of  this  country.  Murder, 
strong-armed  robberies,  senseless  shoot- 
ings— they  are  all  common  in  the  Ameri- 
can city  of  1971.  And  why  not?  Handguns 
are  easy  to  buy,  easy  to  conceal,  easy  to 
use.  And  they  have  become  "tools  of  the 
trade"  for  the  criminal.  It  requires  no 
physical  strength  to  use  a  handgim. 
Tliere  ts  only  the  simple,  antiseptic,  im- 
personal act  of  squeezing  a  piece  of  metal. 
Those  pieces  of  metal  must  be  kept  off 
the  streets  and  out  of  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  New  Republic 
took  notice  of  the  problem  in  the  column, 
"TRB,  from  Washington."  The  column 
says  most  people  in  the  eoimtry  want 
gun  control.  Then  it  adds: 
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The  fUIurtt  to  gat  tBMtlr*  regulation 
throufh  Con^rees  la  tux  euuxtple  ckf  wh»t 
aukkes  mlllione  feel  they  Are  powerleas  to 
control  tbelr  aoTemment. 

The  column  is  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  need  for  handg\m  control.  The 
complete  text  follows: 

Omf   TOTDfO 

A  couple  of  repoTteie  went  over  to  the 
suburban  home  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  the 
other  night  to  Insure  coverage  In  case  the 
Justice  Department  caUed  on  him  with  a 
late-hour  i4>peal  over  the  Pentagon  papers. 
When  the  reporters  rang  at  11  pjn.,  accord- 
ing to  Neicsioeek,  the  handsome  Jurist  an- 
swered the  door  personally.  In  a  bathrobe, 
carrying  a  long-barreled  revolver. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
answering  his  doorbell  with  a  gun  somehow 
typifies  for  us  the  law-and-order  Issue  In 
America  today.  It  goes  right  down  from 
Justice  Burger  to  the  mother  cowering  be- 
hind her  door  In  the  city  ghetto.  This  nation 
is  scared. 

"Oun  control  Is  at  the  top  of  every  poll 
you  see,"  Senator  Kennedy  said  the  other 
day.  "It's  at  the  top  of  every  housewife's 
fears  who  walks  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  people  are  absolutely  t^rlfled." 

Former  New  Haven  Police  Chief  Ahem,  a 
member  of  the  Scran  ton  Commission,  said 
recently.  "Not  only  biacks,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Chlcanoe  and  young  people  but  even  gover- 
nors and  congressmen  believe  their  privacy 
Is  being  violated,  their  telephone  conversa- 
tions monitored  and  their  dally  activities 
obswcd." 

And  Milton  Elsenhower  himself,  who 
headed  the  commission  Investigating  vio- 
lence, declared  here  last  month,  "There  are 
literally  arsenals  being  built  by  the  eztren>e 
right  and  the  extreme  left,  not  only  with 
normal  guns  but  with  every  type  of  wel^>on. 
And  If  we  saw  trouble  break  out  In  this  coun- 
try it  could  be  devastating." 

The  crime  Issue  Is  the  cutting  edge  of 
America's  social  unrest.  It  is  the  plalnful 
symptom  that  finally  sends  the  man  suffer- 
ing from  cancer  to  the  doctor.  America  ought 
to  do  something  about  law  and  order  quick; 
unfortunately,  the  Nixon  approach  has  too 
often  been  wrong-headed,  cynical  or  even 
hypocritical. 

There  are  two  main  views  on  how  to  reduce 
America's  appalling  crime  rate:  get  at  the 
social  causes,  or  use  repression.  No  less  than 
four  presidential  commissions  employing 
l^lndreds  of  experts,  millions  of  dcdlars  and 
ten  million  words,  have  stressed  the  long- 
term  need  of  full  social  Justice.  That  is  the 
burden  of  the  Katzenbacb,  Kemer,  Eisen- 
hower and  Scianton  reports.  They  just  say 
the  same  thing  over  and  over;  it  Is  tragic 
that  so  few  listen. 

The  Nixon  approach  has  emphasized  the 
old,  simplistic  theory  of  stlffer  penalties, 
tougher  laws,  repreaslon.  "We  cannot  explain 
away  crime  in  this  country  by  charging  It  off 
to  poverty."  candidate  Nixon  said  in  the  1B68 
campaign.  There  U  some  truth  in  this,  of 
covirse.  Maybe  some  judges  have  been  too 
a  lenient.  But  It  is  arrant  foUy  to  think  we 
can  sleep  securely  In  bed  at  night  while 
ghettoee  swarm  with  unemployed  teenagers, 
one  man  In  nine  is  below  the  poverty  line, 
and  junk  guns  are  purchasable  at  hardware 
stores. 

How  many  mote  American  Presidents  must 
be  shot  before  we  license  guns  as  we  license 
autos?  Every  poll  shows  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  public  wants  It.  The  failure  to  get  effec- 
tive regulation  through  Congress  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  makes  mlllicais  feel  they  are 
powerless  to  oc»itrol  their  government.  Con- 
greaa  jmm»A  tb»  19M  Gun  Gontcoi  Act.  and 
tlM  Hatloaal  Site  >i>c1«tlon  lobby  saw  to 
it  that  It  IB  aa  txOl  ot  loopbalas  a*  the  income 
tax  law.  It  baaa  Importatton  of  oh— p.  snub- 
noaed  coneealabl*  handguoa  but  not  their 
parts;  the  latter  are  pouring  In.  There  la  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

new  cottage  Industry  to  assemble  them,  and 
the  "week-end  special"  la  more  common  than 
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That  la  one  thing  In  barbaric  Amartoa  that 
even  the  most  tolerant  and  sympathetlo 
visitors  from  civilized  countries  outside  can- 
not understand.  The  US  Is  the  only  Indus- 
trialized country  on  earth  that  permits  gun 
sales.  There  are  a  few  restrictions  but  they 
don't  restrict.  Some  of  us  would  rather  see 
heroin  and  sticks  of  dynamite  freely  avail- 
able to  purchasers  than  firearms,  particularly 
handguns.  "There  are  at  least  35  million 
handguns,  perhaps  30  mlllloo  In  the  US," 
Dr.  Eisenhower  testified  the  other  day,  "be- 
cause the  sale  has  quadrupled  in  recent  years. 
These  are  not  sporting  weapons,  they  have  no 
other  purpoee  than  to  kill." 

The  statistical  correlation  between  fire- 
arms and  homicides  is  irrefutable.  It  is  here 
that  the  approach  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion appears  cynical. 

In  preparation  for  1972,  Mr.  Nixon  seems 
wrapping  himself  once  again  in  the  bogus 
law-and-order  Issue.  Last  month  he  warned 
New  York  state  troopers  of  an  attempt  to 
"t>eat  down  law  enforcement."  He  is  wrap- 
ping blmseU  in  the  uniform.  Following  kill- 
ings of  police  he  called  a  White  House  Con- 
ference proposing  federal  awards  of  S50,000 
to  slain  policemen's  kin.  And  gun  control? 
The  administration  opposes  it. 

"The  deadllness  of  firearms  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  virtually 
the  only  weapons  used  in  killing  police  of- 
ficers," says  the  authoritative  Eisenhower 
Commission  report  (1969).  In  1968,  firearms 
accounted  for  61  of  the  65  police  killed  that 
year  (handguns  46);  In  1969,  83  of  the  86 
officers  slain  were  killed  with  firearms  (hand- 
guns 67). 

With  a  record  like  that  it  takes  a  callous 
administration.  I  think,  to  hold  a  conference 
on  the  murder  of  police  and  not  take  up  the 
subject  of  firearms,  yet  that  Is  what  this 
administration  did.  New  York  police  com- 
missioner Patrick  Murphy  and  the  director 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Qulnn  Tamm,  were  conspicuously 
omitted  from  the  guest  list.  They  want  a 
ban  on  all  sales  of  handguns  for  private  use. 
At  a  briefing  by  Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell 
at  the  end  of  the  police  conference,  he 
sparred  with  reporters  about  gun  control. 
The  matter  was  up  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, said  this  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  government. 

So  there  stands  the  Chief  Justice  with  a 
handgun.  7Vo-and-a-half  million  handguns 
are  being  manufactured  or  imported  every 
year;  they  now  account  for  half  of  all  homi- 
cides, and  sales  have  increased  since  the  Gun 
Control  Act  took  effect.  They  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  South  (along  with  homi- 
cides) and  Mr.  Nixon  has  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  Dixie  and  the  gun  lobby,  which  prefers 
homicides  to  registration.  It  Is  wrapped  up 
In  sex;  for  many  a  handgun  is  a  virility  sym- 
bol. There  Is  only  one  thing  to  do:  arm  every- 
body. t>ack  your  Colt  when  you  go  to  luneb 
and  be  sure  little  Mary  has  her  automatlo 
on  the  school  bus.  That  way  we  will  all  get 
law  and  order. 


A  RED  CHINESE  EMBASSY  IN  OT- 
TAWA. CANADA:  THE  DOMINO 
THEORY  COMES  HOME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTXSIaNA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BKPRESBNTATIVES 

Thundttg.  Juiy  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Red  Chinese  Embassy  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  should  imi»«ss  on  us 
the  suspect  role  of  Canada  In  arrancing 
the  visit  of  Henry  Kissinger  to  the  Red 


Chinese  capital  of  Piping.  The  domino 
theory  comes  closer  home — Red  Chinese 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 

Huang  Hua,  the  Communist  Chinese 
Ambassador  to  Canada,  was  delayed  in 
making  his  appearance  at  Ottawa  be- 
cause his  duties  in  Red  China  required 
him  to  be  on  hand  to  greet  Kissinger, 
President  Nixon's  alter  ego. 

The  United  States  now  has  two  Red 
Chinese  Embassies  within  100  miles  of 
our  border — one  60  miles  to  the  north  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  and  the  other  80  miles 
to  the  south  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Who  are  the  Americans  that  would 
urge  our  people  to  believe  the  Red  Chi- 
nese were  isolated  from  the  world?  It  is 
the  United  States  that  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  Red  Chinese  Embassies  and 
cut  off  from  our  neighbors,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  appease  our  enemies  and  spite 
our  friends. 

Who  is  running  this  country^-cer- 
tainly  not  the  people  or  their  elected 
officials? 

I  include  relevant  news  erticles  in  the 
Record  : 

I  From  the  Evening  Star,  July  22,  1971 1 

Canada    Scxs    Key    Rolx    for    Envoy    From 

Pekzno 

Ottawa. — Huang  Hua,  one  of  China's  most 
experienced  diplomats,  arrives  in  Ottawa 
tomorrow  to  begin  his  work  as  Peking's  first 
ambassador  to  North  America  and  possibly 
to  play  a  key  role  in  thawing  the  22-year 
freeze  in  relations  between  his  country  and 
the  United  States. 

Huang  is  at  least  seven  weeks  late  getting 
here — technically  14  weeks  later  than  origi- 
nally scheduled — but  Canadian  officials  are 
not  nil  concerned  at  the  delay.  The  delays 
have  bolstered  Huang's  reputation  and  ex- 
pectations about  bis  possible  role  here. 

The  main  reason  for  his  late  arrival  i4>- 
pears  to  have  been  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Chinese  officials  involved  In  negotiations 
leading  up  to  last  week's  surprise  announce- 
ment that  President  Nixon  would  visit  Pe- 
king by  next  spring. 

News  pictures  from  Peking  showed  Huang 
as  one  of  the  Chinese  officials  meeting  with 
U.S.  Presidential  Adviser  Henry  Kissinger 
during  Kissinger's  secret  visit  to  the  Chinese 
capital  July  9  to  II. 

In  the  meantime,  there  have  been  in- 
creasing indications  that  the  Chinese  Intend 
to  make  their  Ottawa  embassy  an  important 
diplomatic  headquarters. 

It  not  only  vrill  be  Peking's  first  base  in 
North  America,  but  also  the  most  likely 
staging  point  for  attempts  to  Improve  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Nations  In  New  York 
and  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 

Considering  the  relatively  smaU  amount 
of  trade  and  travel  that  China  can  expect 
from  Canada — a  nation  of  only  21  million — 
it  appears  that  the  Chinese  expect  other, 
more  substantial  benefits  from  an  embassy 
only  60  miles  from  the  U.S.  border. 

There  also  is  a  large  U.S.  Embassy  in  Ot- 
tawa which  could  deal  directly  with  the 
Chinese  delegation  here,  without  going 
through  Canada  or  other  intermediaries. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

ai,  19711 
WASHIM6TOW    Stats    FomKas    Tbadk    WrrH 
SovBTS,  Rao  China 
(By  Curtla  J.  SItomer) 
Jacxsoir  Holk.  Wto. — ^Wblla  the  United 
States  and  Communist   China  prepare  for 
their  historic  summit  meeting,  the  State  of 
Washington  is  probing  the  pooBlbUltiaa  of 
trade  with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  main- 
land CTUna. 
For  two  decades,  the  state  has  been  pro- 
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motlng  Padfle  trade  with  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  India, 

Now  Oov.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  in  an  Interview 
during  the  Western  Governors'  Conference 
here,  discloses  he  is  discussing  with  Soviet 
representatives  possibilities  of  a  trade  pact 
between  Siberian  territories  and  the  State 
of  Washington.  Governor  Evans  says  officials 
in  Leningrad — ^where  he  recently  spent  15 
days — were  "very  Interested"  in  Washington 
timber,  aircraft,  apples,  and  other  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  Washington  State  executive  says  that 
he  made  "preliminary  Inquiries"  into  a  trade 
potential  with  Communist  China  "even  pre- 
vlotis  to  ping-pong  diplomacy."  He  has  not 
received  any  formal  response  from  Chinese 
officials  as  yet. 

Whether  or  not  China  might  be  more  will- 
ing to  buy  U.S.  goods  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.- 
China sununit  talks  remains  to  be  seen.  State 
officials  hope  so. 

However,  Gov.  Evans  says  he  knows  China 
wUI  need  to  Import  some  aircraft  manufac- 


turing to  develop  its  new  commercial-avia- 
tion systems.  Seattle's  gigantic  Boeing  facil- 
ity has  been  hard  bit  by  federal  aerospace 
cutbacks,  "and  we  would  assist  Boeing's  in- 
terest I  in  selling  to  China],"  the  Governor 
says. 

tSi.  Evans  sees  economic  dividends  for  his 
state  as  well  as  diplomatic  advantages  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  If  such  new  trade 
routes  should  be  established.  He  is  eager  to 
develop  these  agreements  strictly  on  a 
state— or  regional — level.  "We  might  be  able 
to  do  some  things  the  federal  government 
can't  because  of  their  diplomatic  problems," 
he  says. 

The  Governor  adds  he  is  not  now  aware  of 
federal  restrictions  or  waivers  which  might 
be  needed  to  Institute  trade  with  these  Com- 
munist nations. 

"Much  of  ow  job  wUl  be  to  encourage  pri- 
vate firms  in  Washington  to  deal  with  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China,"  he  says,  "and  our  first 
move  is  to  establish  a  specific  market." 

The  Governor  adds,  however,  that  federal 


permission  would  likely  be  needed  *nf  we 
get  into  the  area  of  strategic  matenals." 

[In  Washington,  DC.  sources  at  the  State 
and  Commerce  departments  and  at  the  White 
House  say  that  states  are  free  to  send  pro- 
motional teams  abroad  and  try  to  drum  up 
trade  for  its  own  industries  and  products. 

(But  states  cannot  make  trade  agreements; 
private  companies  must  ^ply  for  licenses  to 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Peking 
through  the  Commwce  Department.  U.S. 
Code,  Title  18,  Chapter  45,  bars  states  or  In- 
dividuals from  entering  into  any  agreement 
with  a  foreign  government  without  sanction 
of  the  federal  government.) 

The  Governor  has  informally  discussed  his 
Communist  trade  plans  with  fellow  Pacific 
Coast  chief  executive  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon 
and  William  A.  Egan  of  Alaska.  "Both  are 
enthusiastic,"  he  says.  He  now  expects  to 
further  explore  the  potential  of  Western  re- 
gional agreements  with  Communist-bloc  na- 
tions with  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Gov.  John  A.  Bums  of  Hawaii. 


SE^ATESaturday,  July  24,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  DJ).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Ruler  of  men  and  nations,  as  we  pause 
at  this  shrine  of  the  patriots'  devotion, 
speak  to  our  waiting  spirits  the  word  we 
need  for  this  time.  Look  not  upon  our 
feeble  expressions  but  upon  the  deep 
yearnings  and  hidden  aspirations  of  our 
souls.  Renew  Thy  servants,  who,  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  serve  in  this  Chamber. 
Give  them  strength  and  wisdom  to  bring 
deliverance  from  the  ancient  evils  of 
tyranny,  poverty,  injustice,  war,  the  toil 
which  is  unrewarded,  and  the  dreams 
that  are  unfulfilled. 

O  Lord,  give  Thy  servants  a  greater 
understanding  of  Thy  ways,  a  higher  in- 
sight into  Thy  wisdom,  and  a  clearer 
vision  of  Thy  majesty  to  sustain  them  in 
the  days  ahead.  Help  them  to  find  Thee 
near  in  work  well  done  and  duty  faith- 
fully performed. 

When  the  day  is  spent  and  evening 
comes,  bring  us  at  length  to  a  Sabbath  of 
quiet,  rest,  and  worship.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellendkr). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PaKSmXNT   PRO   TEICPORE. 

WaahingtOR.  D.C.,  July  24, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  jAicsa  B. 
AixEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duUes  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

AuxN  J.  ELLCNna, 
PnHdent  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  23,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
New  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Report,  will  be 
stated. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Carmin  Noble, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  a  member  and 
president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  tlie  configuration 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
l^islative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  undoubtedly  superfluous,  but  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cal- 
endar, including  Calendar  No.  270,  and 
then  going  over  to  Calendar  No.  279  and 
in  sequence  from  then  on. 

The  ACTING  PRESn^NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield  for 
a  question,  he  proposes  to  take  up  Calen- 
dar No.  270  and  then  skip  to  Calendar 
No.  279;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 


YEAR  OP  WORLD  MINORITY 
LANGUAGE  GROUPS 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  105) 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  1971  as  the  "Year 
of  World  Minority  Language  Groups", 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

SJ.  Rks.  105 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  niat  tbc  Con- 
gress finds  aiKl  declares  that — 

(1)  there  are  more  than  two  thousand 
minority  language  groups  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  milllcm  people,  most  of  whom 
live  in  remote  areas  of  the  world  in  cultural 
isolation  without  books  or  even  an  aljiriiabet; 

(2)  It  has  been  shown  that  these  people 
ara  gifted  Indivlduala  whose  human  re- 
sources the  world  la  denied; 

(3)  the  translation  ct  literacy  materlala 
and  teachings  of  moral  and  spiritual  stg- 
niflcance  Into  minority  languages,  which  re- 
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quires  that  an  Klphabet  be  prodiioed  and  a 
thorough  grammatical  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guages be  undertaken,  results  tn  an  expan- 
sion of  literacy  and  an  improvement  of  the 
cultural  bases  of  the  language  grmqM 
affected: 

(4)  such  organizations  as  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Linguistics  composed  of  linguistic 
scholars  trained  at  the  UniTersities  of  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota,  Washington.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 
elsewhere  have  undertaken  the  task  of  bring- 
ing literacy  to  such  groups: 

(5)  The  Summer  Institute  of  Lingvilstics 
has  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
members  now  working  in  more  than  five  hun- 
dred minority  language  groups  In  twenty- 
three  foreign  countries  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  governments  and  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  in  theae  countries; 

(6)  the  cultural,  economic,  social,  and 
poUtical.  and  educational  aignlflcance  of 
these  efforts  has  brought  commendations 
from  many  foreign  governments: 

(7)  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
and  other  concerned  orgeoilzatloiis  have 
called  for  the  beginning  of  work  in  the 
remaining  over  two  thousand  minority  lan- 
guage groups  yet  without  even  an  alphabet; 
and 

(8)  these  organizations,  through  modern 
science  and  technology,  are  continuing  the 
task  of  freeing  all  the  various  minority 
groups  from  linguistic  isolation,  and  they 
deserve  our  encouragement. 

Ssc.  a.  In  recognition  of  the  international 
effort  to  provide  written  languages  for  mi- 
nority language  groups,  the  President  la  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  1971  as  the  "Tear  of  World 
Minority  Language  Groups",  and  inviting 
foreign  govemmenta,  the  governments  of 
our  States  and  conununltles,  and  all  peoples 
to  observe  the  year  with  appropriate  scien- 
tlflc  and  educational  activities. 

Ur.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-275),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

FCKFOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is 
to  authorise  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  1971  as  the 
"Tear  o(  Wmrld  Minority  Language  Groups. " 

STATEMENT 

There  are  more  than  3,000  minority  lan- 
guage groups  of  160  million  pe<^le,  most 
of  whom  live  in  remote  areas  of  the  world 
in  cultural  isolation  without  books  or  even 
an  alphabet. 

Some  30  or  40  years  ago  Dr.  W.  Cameron 
Townsend  organized  the  Wycllffe  Bible 
Translators.  He  was  concerned  for  these 
many  thousands  of  tribes  who  were  not  only 
without  the  Gospel  in  which  he  believed 
but  were  outside  all  of  civilization.  Many 
of  the  tribes  were  still  living  tn  the  Stone 
Age,  because  not  even  their  leaders  possessed 
the  tools  by  which  they  could  be  educated. 
The  WycUffe  Translators  have  undertaken 
to  translate  the  Bible  in  every  tongue  on 
the  globe  in  this  century.  "Hiis  is  possible  be- 
cause computers,  automatic  typesetting  ma- 
chines, radios,  and  other  scientific  aids  can 
be  mobilised  for  this  transIaUon  task. 

For  this  gigantic  undertaking  and  realiz- 
ing that  Individuals  working  alone  would 
have  to  spend  years  and  years  to  bring  learn- 
ing to  only  one  tribe  to  meet  this  need,  there 
was  organised  the  Summer  Institute  of  Lin- 
guistics. This  is  an  organisation  composed 
of  Ungulstlo  scholars  trained  at  the  Univer- 
sities <tf  Oklahflma.  North  Dakota,  Waalilag- 
ton.  Michigan.  Indiana,  Callfomla,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Texas,  and  elsewhere.  These  language 


scholars,  through  ttieir  work  at  the  univer- 
sities, are  making  it  possible  to  bring  writ- 
ten language  to  these  tribes. 

The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  is 
not  organised  as  a  religioiis  organisation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Federal  aids 
that  have  come  to  other  types  of  education 
have  helped  them.  The  institute  now  has 
more  than  3,S00  members  working  in  more 
than  500  minority  language  groups  in  33 
foreign  coimtries.  They  are  working  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  governments  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  those  countries. 

The  issuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  designating  1971  as  the  "Tear  of 
World  Minority  Language  Groups"  would  not 
only  honor  the  thousands  of  dedicated  in- 
dividuals who  are  working  on  this  task,  but  It 
would  call  attention  to  the  important  under- 
taking, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Favorable 
consideration  of  this  resolution  and  the  is- 
stiance  of  the  proclamation  would  do  much 
to  further  this  work  and  will  in  turn  accom- 
plish wonders  in  creating  friendship  and 
goodwill  toward  the   United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  resolution  has  a  meri- 
torious purpose  and  accordingly  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution   106  without  amendment. 


STEPHEN  C.  YEDNOCK 

The  bill  (HJl.  1892)  for  the  relief  of 
Stephen  C.  Yednock,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-285) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

puxposx 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Stephen  C.  Tednock  the  sum  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  under  section  6734  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  (or  under 
the  provisions  of  previous  section  73b-l  of 
that  title)  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under without  regard  to  the  time  limitations 
of  section  1.3d  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cir- 
cular No.  A-58,  for  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting, packing,  crating,  temporarily  stor- 
ing, draying,  and  unpacking  his  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  incident  to  his 
transfer  in  October  1965,  to  Bethesda,  Md., 
as  an  employee  of  the  Naval  Ships  System 
Command,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

8TATX1CXMT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said: 

"In  ita  report  to  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  stated  it  had  no  objec- 
tion to  enactment  in  view  of  the  unusual 
circiunstances  involved. 

"As  was  outlined  above  in  stating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  HJl.  1893  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasvu-y  to  pay  Stephen 
C.  Tednock  the  sum  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  under  section  5734  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting, packing,  crating,  temporarily  stor- 
ing, draying  and  unpacking  bis  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  incident  to  his 
transfer  in  October  1966,  to  Bethesda,  Md. 
The  bill  authorizes  this  payment  even  though 
Mr.  Tednock  did  not  move  within  the  allow- 
able time  period  to  qualify  for  the  payment." 

Mr.  Tednock  was  tranaferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  now  the  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command,  Washington.  D.C.,  on  October  10. 
1965,  from  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  He  would  have 
been  entitled  to  reimbursemient  for  the 
travel  expenses  for  himself  and  bis  family 


and  for  the  expenses  of  shipping  household 
goods  and  personal  effecta  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  Mo. 
A-66.  However  section  1.3D  of  that  circular 
provides  that  the  maximum  time  for  begin- 
ning aUowable  travel  and  transportation 
Bhall  not  exceed  3  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  an  employee's  transfer  or  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Tednock  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement because  he  moved  his  family 
and  household  goods  In  July  1970,  which  was 
approximately  5  years  after  his  transfer  and 
3  years  after  his  entitlement  expiration. 

As  stated  in  the  Navy  report,  Mr.  Tednock's 
delay  in  moving  was  attributable  to  three 
factors.  First,  he  was  unable  to  find  a  buyer 
for  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  and  therefore 
could  not  afford  to  move  his  wife  and  six 
children  to  Washington.  Second,  Mr.  Ted- 
nock did  not  know  where  his  office  would  be 
located.  As  of  October  1967.  it  was  known 
that  the  Ship  Systems  Command  office  would 
have  to  move  from  the  Main  Navy  BuUding 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  It  was  not  definite 
whether  the  staff  would  be  moved  to  Beth- 
esda, Md.,  as  had  been  previously  announced. 
Third.  Mr.  Tednock  was  g^iven  erroneous  ad- 
vice by  personnel  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships. 

During  the  first  week  in  October  1967, 
shortly  before  the  3-year  time  period  was  to 
expire,  Mr.  Tednock  consulted  with  person- 
nel officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  re- 
quested an  extension  of  time.  An  extension 
was  granted  orally,  but  subsequently  on 
June  37.  1969.  it  was  determined  that  there 
was  no  authority  to  grant  extension. 

In  indicating  it  had  no  objection  to  the  * 
bill,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  stated: 

"Although  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
generally  reluctant  to  support  legislation 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  waiving  reg- 
ulations for  the  benefit  of  an  individxial  em- 
ployee, the  Department  would  not  object  If 
Congress  enacted  this  bill  because  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  Involved." 

The  conunlttee  agrees  that  relief  Is  merited 
In  the  light  of  the  unusual  circumstances 
'  of  this  case.  It  Is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  Is  meri- 
torious and  recommends  It  favorably. 


ARNOLD  D.  SMITH 

The  bill  (HJl.  1907)  for  the  reUef  of 
Arnold  D.  Smith,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD;  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-286),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PXTXPOSE 

The  piupose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  Arnold  D.  Smith  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  of  liabUity  of  $174.10,  representing 
overpayments  paid  him  while  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error  made  in  his  leave  record  without  any 
fault  on  his  part. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  ita  report 
to  the  committee  Indicated  it  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill's  enactment.  The  Comptroller 
General  In  a  similar  report  questioned  re- 
Uef. 

Arnold  David  Smith  served  as  a  Machinery 
Repairman,  Third  Class,  in  the  Navy.  He 
first  enlisted  on  April  39,  1969,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1961,  was  discharged  for  the  pur- 
pose at  immedlata  reenllstment.  He  reen- 
llsted  tn  the  Navy  January  31,  1961  for  6 
yean.  This  date  is  important  because  at  the 
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time  of  the  reenllstment,  his  leave  balance 
from  his  previous  period  of  service  was  car- 
ried forward  to  his  new  leave  reocxd.  At 
that  Ume  he  had  earned  13  days  of  leave 
which  should  have  been  carried  forward: 
however,  in  posting  the  leave.  Navy  person- 
nel incorrectly  showed  the  amount  as  30 
days.  The  error  created  by  this  erroneous 
action  was  carried  forward  on  his  leave  re- 
cord until  his  honorable  discharge  on  April  6, 
1967.  At  that  time  he  was  paid  for  the  re- 
maining portion  of  his  accrued  leave  which, 
unfortunately,  included  the  erroneous  bal- 
ance. The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
which  is  set  forth  at  the  end  of  this  report, 
has  deteUled  the  circumstances  and  figures 
involved  in  the  computation  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  overpayment  referred  to  in 
the  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  ita  report 
in  indicating  that  it  had  no  objection  to 
the  bill's  enactment  stated  that  since  the 
administrative  failure  to  recognize  this  error 
extended  for  more  than  5  years,  relief  is 
merited. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  believes 
that  relief  should  be  granted  under  these 
particular  circumstances  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


JULIUS  L.   GOEPPINGER 

"Hie  bill  (H.R.  2110)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Julius  L.  Goepplnger,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-287) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCKFOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  payment  by  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  of  (1,213.51  to  the  Estate 
of  Julius  L.  Goepplnger  in  full  settlement  of 
the  claim  of  the  estate  for  the  amount  of  a 
sight  draft  issued  to  the  decedent  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1957,  and  rendered  nonnegotiable  by 
the  Corporation  on  December  19,  1968. 

STATEMENT 

In  ite  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ita  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  a  similar  bill  in  the 
91st  Congress  stated  It  did  not  recommend 
enactment. 

The  sight  draft  referred  to  in  the  bill  Is  a 
draft  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bearing  the  number  G-2379466.  The  original 
draft  has  been  furnished  to  the  committee 
in  connection  with  ita  consideration  of  the 
bill.  It  is  dated  August  13,  1957.  and  provides 
for  a  payment  of  $1,313.51.  It  was  made  pay- 
able to  Julius  L.  Goepplnger,  Box  357,  Boone, 
Iowa.  The  payment  evidenced  by  the  draft 
was  to  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  1950  com  program.  When  It  was  pre- 
sented, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
refused  to  pay  the  claim  because  more  than 
10  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the 
sight  draft.  The  Board  of  Directors  had 
adopted  a  policy  that  claims  against  the  Cor- 
poration might  be  paid  if  received  within  10 
years  from  the  date  which  the  claim  first  ac- 
crued. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  sight  drafts 
dravra  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
(31  U.S.C.  133)  were  not  accepted  for  pay- 
ment after  the  10-year  period  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Department  of  Ag- 


riculture m  Ita  report  to  the  committee  has 
referred  to  this  policy.  It  further  has  stated 
that  departmental  records  relating  to  the 
matter  have  been  destroyed.  The  Department 
therefore  took  the  position  that  It  was  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  the  claim 
was  satisfied  by  a  substitute  draft  Issued 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Oo^plnger. 

The  material  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  includes 
correspondence  of  the  executor  of  the  estate. 
The  executor  pointed  out  that  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1968,  he  enclosed  10  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  drafts  payable  to  his  brother 
with  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  McCook 
County  ASCS  office  in  Salem,  S.  Dak.  He 
pointed  out  these  drafta  were  Issued  for  var- 
ious years  dating  back  to  1957.  The  other 
drafta  had  to  do  with  the  feed  program, 
while  the  check  which  Is  the  subject  of  this 
bill  had  to  do  with  a  1956  com  purchase 
agreement.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Goepplnger  requested  the  reissuance  of  sub- 
stitute drafta.  The  executor  explained  that 
in  addition  to  the  Government  checks,  many 
dividend  checks  from  various  companies  were 
found  among  his  brother's  effects.  He  had  not 
cashed  these  checks  for  a  period  of  more 
than  10  years  prior  to  his  death.  The  execu- 
tor pointed  out  that  this  is  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  no  substitute  check 
was  issued  for  the  one  referred  to  In  the 
bill. 

The  information  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  this  matter  in- 
dicates that  for  a  number  of  years,  the  de- 
cedent, Julius  L.  Goepplnger,  had  suffered 
various  Illnesses.  In  the  fifties  his  eyesight 
began  to  fail  due  to  retinal  deterioration. 
Dvu-ing  this  period,  be  allowed  his  business 
affairs  to  deteriorate  and  did  as  little  book- 
work  as  possible.  Apparently,  it  was  in  tills 
period  that  the  checks  foiuid  in  his  effects 
were  put  away  and  not  cashed. 

As  was  noted  at  the  outset,  because  of 
the  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, payment  was  refused  on  the  sight 
draft  referred  to  in  the  biU.  Ultimately,  the 
draft  itself  marked  "cancelled"  and  with 
the  signatures  cut  off  was  returned  to  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Goepplnger  by  the  manager  of 
the  McCook  County  ASCS  office.  It  is  this 
original  document  that  has  been  filed  with 
the  committee.  After  a  review  of  all  of  the 
facta  including  those  outlined  above,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  conclude  that  no  pay- 
ment was  ever  made  on  this  Government 
obligation.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


CHARLES  C.  SJiOTH 

The  bill  (HJl.  2246)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  C.  Smith,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-288) ,  explaining  the  pinroses  of  this 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTnU>OSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  Charles  C.  Smith  of  Cape  Ned- 
dlck,  Maine,  of  liability  of  $446.37,  represent- 
ing the  amount  remaining  due  on  the  date  of 
his  discharge  as  the  result  of  casual  paymenta 
paid  him  in  connection  with  a  transfer  to 
Vietnam  in  1965. 

STATEMENT 

In  ita  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said: 


Thd  Department  of  the  Air  Tocot  in  Ita  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  a  similar  bill  in  the 
91st  Congress  Indicated  that  it  woxild  have  no 
objection  to  a  bill  providing  relief  as  is  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  3346  with  the  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force  July  19,  1954,  and  served  until  he  was 
discharged  at  Duluth,  Mlim.,  on  December  29, 
1965.  The  payments  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  bill  were  made  as  a  result  of  a  situation 
which  developed  after  June  of  1965  when  or- 
ders were  issued  transferring  Sgt.  Charles  C. 
Smith  from  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.,  to 
Vietnam.  The  report  of  the  Air  Pbrce  explains 
that  under  current  regulations,  an  Air  Force 
member,  in  a  travel  status  in  connection 
with  a  permanent  change  of  station,  may  ap- 
ply at  any  Air  Force  installation  for  a  "cas- 
ual payment"  if  be  encounters  financial  dlffi- 
cvQtles.  The  casual  payment  is  entered  on  bis 
military  pay  record  and  set  off  against  his  cur- 
rent pay.  Following  his  departure  from  Luke 
Air  Force  Base  on  June  28.  1965,  and  prior  to 
his  arrival  In  Vietnam  on  October  18,  1965. 
Mr.  Smith  applied  for  and  received  casual 
paymenta  at  a  number  of  Air  Force  installa- 
tions. Because  of  dependency  hardship,  he 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1965,  and  discharged  December  29, 
1965.  On  the  date  of  his  discharge  he  was  paid 
a  lump-svmi  payment  of  $507.68  represent- 
ing payment  for  41  days'  accrued  leave. 

Early  In  1966,  the  Accounting  and  Finance 
Officer  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base,  Vietnam, 
notified  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nance Center  (APAP<C)  that  he  had  recently 
received  notice  of  five  casual  payments  made 
to  Mr.  Smith  by  other  Air  Force  bases.  Since 
it  appeared  that  these  paymenta  had  not 
been  collected,  AFKFC  initiated  an  audit  of 
Mr.  Smith's  pay  account.  This  audit  verified 
that  the  five  casual  paymenta,  total  $794, 
had  not  been  collected  prior  to  his  dis- 
charge. It  also  showed  that  he  had  been 
erroneously  paid  $2.17  hostile  fire  pay  for 
December  30.  1965,  the  day  after  he  was 
discharged.  However,  his  leave  had  been 
erroneously  computed  and  he  should  have 
been  paid  for  51  days'  accrued  leave  rather 
than  for  41  days.  The  additional  10  dajrs' 
leave  was  computed  at  $123.80.  In  addition, 
the  audit  revealed  that  a  casual  payment  of 
$226  had  erroneously  been  charged  to  and 
collected  from  Mr.  Smith  by  the  Accounting 
and  Finance  Officer  in  Bangkok.  Thailand. 
where  Mr.  Smith's  pay  account  was  being 
maintained.  The  audit  showed  that  Mr. 
Smith  owed  the  United  States  a  total  of 
$796.17  which  was  reduced  to  $446.37  by 
applying  the  $349.80  found  to  be  to  his 
credit. 

After  Mr.  Smith  had  been  discharged,  the 
audit  established  the  amount  of  the  indebt- 
edness. After  some  delay,  on  August  30,  1967, 
an  explanation  of  the  debt  was  sent  him  in 
Maine.  The  Air  Force  report  notes  that  under 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  88-508.  it  is 
possible  to  compromise  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  when  it  appears  that 
the  person  owing  the  money  does  not  have 
the  present  or  prospective  ability  to  pay  any 
significant  sum  on  the  claim  or  that  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  claim  is  likely  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  recovery.  When  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  employed  at  the  Porta- 
mouth  Naval  Shipyard  in  Klttery,  Maine,  the 
Government  acted  to  collect  the  Indebted- 
ness by  making  deductions  from  his  biweekly 
pay.  When  bis  Job  at  the  naval  shipyard  was 
terminated  on  October  18,  1968,  the  Govern- 
ment had  collected  $105  and  a  balance  re- 
maining owing  of  $341.37. 

In  ita  report,  the  Air  Force  notes  that  there 
are  no  administrative  procedures  under 
which  Mr.  Smith  may  be  relieved  of  the 
amount  of  liability  to  repay  the  amount 
remaining  due  or  to  refund  the  amount  re- 
paid. The  Air  Force  further  notes  that  the 
indebtedness  resulted  in  pay  from  admlnls- 
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tntlTO  OTor  snd  In  part  from  drcumstanoea 
rtiatad  to  tbe  csm.  It  fiirther  8Ut«s  that  it 
ragrcf  any  error  made  in  thia  case  and  the 
elrcumstances  wblcb  led  to  tbe  eetabllBh- 
ment  of  tbe  Indebtedness.  Tbe  casual  pay- 
ments wblcb  form  tbe  basis  of  tbe  Indebted- 
neaa  bad  not  been  properly  recorded  In  Bfr. 
Bmltb's  pay  accounts.  Tbe  payments  which 
vere  proper  at  the  time  were  made  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  Ux.  Smith  was  given  an  early 
dlscharga  on  tbe  grounds  of  hardship,  they 
would  bare  been  properly  recorded  In  bis 
pay  aocotint  so  that  they  would  have  been 
recognised  at  tbe  time  of  bis  discharge. 

Tbe  Air  Force  recognizee  that  when  Mr. 
Smith  requested  these  payments,  he  knew 
they  represented  pay  and  allowances  due 
him.  Tbe  Air  Force  further  states  that  there 
la  no  evidence  that  at  tbe  time  be  received 
his  final  pay  at  tbe  time  of  discharge  be  was 
aware  that  all  the  castial  payments  had  not 
been  recorded  In  bis  pay  accounts.  For  these 
reaaons,  the  Air  Force  stated  that  any  ques- 
tion as  to  his  good  faith  in  tbe  situation 
ahould  be  resolved  in  his  favor. 

In  connection  with  its  consideration  of 
this  bill,  fbe  committee  secured  additional 
Information  concerning  the  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  Is  advised  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  a  wife  and  four  children.  The 
advance  payments  which  are  tbe  subject  of 
this  bill  were  made  to  him  In  order  to  ease 
his  problems  In  settUng  bis  family  before  be 
wa«  sent  overseas.  His  problems  In  this  con- 
nection were  complicated  by  a  succession  of 
ebanges  in  bis  orders  and  a  disruption  In  al- 
lotments made  to  his  family.  After  he  was 
given  a  hardship  discharge  because  of  his 
family  situation,  be  was  unable  to  find  work 
In  Minnesota  and  moved  to  Maine.  There  a 
fifth  child  was  bom  to  tbe  family  and  the 
Child  died  a  short  period  following  birth.  The 
wife  aubsequently  required  hospitalization 
for  sxugery  and  In  March  of  1969,  tbe  family 
Buffered  additional  loss  and  difficulty  when 
their  home  burned. 

In  view  of  tbe  circumstances  of  this  case 
and  the  Indication  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  that  it  would  not  object  to  the  leg- 
islation, It  Is  recommended  that  tbe  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 

The  committee  believes  tbe  bill  is  meri- 
torious and  recommends  it  favorably. 


SOT.  ERNIE  D.  BETHEA.  UJ3.  MARINE 
CORPS  (RETIRED) 

The  bin  (HJl.  3753)  for  the  reUef  of 
8«rt  Ernie  D.  Bethea,  UJ3.  Marine 
Corps  (retired) ,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcorb  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-289) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

ruaposx 

The  purpose  of  the  proi>o6ed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Sgt.  Kmle  D.  Bethea,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  (retired),  of  Newark,  N.J.,  of  UabUlty 
to  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
$316.79,  representing  an  overpayment  of  bis 
active  duty  pay  while  serving  in  Vietnam 
with  the  Marine  Corps. 

BTATKMKNT 

The  facts  of  this  case  as  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  92-111  are  as  follows: 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Navy  in  its  report 
to  the  committee  on  a  similar  bill  In  the  91st 
Congress  stated  that  it  supports  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

The  records  of  this  Department  reveal  that 
Sergeant  Bethea  was  severely  wounded  in 
action  In  Vietnam  on  May  4,  1967.  He  was 


treatad  at  the  Sd  Medical  BattaUon.  3d  Ma- 
rine Division,  and  evacitated  to  the  UJ3.  Alz 
Force  Hoqiltal,  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  Philip- 
pines, on  May  6,  1967.  Sergeant  Bethea  was 
then  air  evacuated  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital. 
St.  Albans,  N.Y.,  on  May  13.  1967,  and  finally 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital.  East  Orange,  HJ.,  on  November  7, 
1967.  Sergeant  Betbea's  wounds  resulted  in 
the  complete  loss  of  use  of  lils  right  arm.  as 
well  as  other  less  serious  impairments.  As  a 
result  of  his  injuries.  Sergeant  Bethea  was 
retired  for  physical  disability  on  Novem- 
ber 30, 1967. 

Through  administrative  error.  Sergeant 
Bethea  continued  to  be  paid  active-duty  pay 
and  allowances  for  a  short  period  after  bis 
retirement.  As  a  consequence,  he  was  over- 
paid $316.79  and  became  Indebted  to  tbe 
United  States  in  that  amount.  During  tbe 
period  from  July  1  through  November  30. 
1967,  Sergeant  Bethea  earned  active-duty 
pay  and  allowances  of  $1,379.35.  During  this 
same  period  he  received  payments  totaling 
$899,  plus  authorized  or  reqxilred  pay  deduc- 
tions for  allotments,  FICA  tax,  withholding 
tax  and  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
premliuns  of  $373.40,  or  total  charges  against 
his  account  of  $1,372.40.  Thus,  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1967,  the  date  of  his  retirement,  the 
sum  of  $106.95  was  due  and  unpaid  to  Ser- 
geant Bethea.  However,  through  administra- 
tive error,  he  received  payments  of  $78, 
$90.74.  $85.  $85.  and  $85  on  December  15 
and  December  30,  1967,  January  15  and  Jan- 
uary 30,  1968,  and  February  15,  1968,  respec- 
tivrty — a  total  of  $423.74.  The  erroneous  pay- 
ment of  $423.74  was  in  addition  to  retired 
pay  which  Sergeant  Bethea  was  paid  com- 
mencing on  December  1,  1967,  at  tbe  monthly 
rate  of  $118.92.  This  erroneous  payment,  off- 
set by  the  $106.96  which  was  due  and  iin- 
pald  at  th»  time  of  separation,  gives  rise  to 
Sergeant  Betbea's  debt  of  $316.79. 

In  its  report  to  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  outlined  its  policy 
coneemlng  bills  intended  to  relieve  indi- 
viduals of  liability  for  overpayments.  It 
stated  that  the  Navy  opposes  legislation  de- 
signed to  relieve  an  individual  of  liability 
unless  tbe  indebtedness  was  occasioned 
through  no  fault  of  the  service  member  and 
unless  the  overpayment  was  such  that  It 
was  not  detectable  and  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  be  detectable.  Tbe 
Navy  investigation  found  no  indication  that 
the  overpayment  was  the  result  of  any  fault 
or  negligence  on  tbe  part  of  Sergeant  Bethea. 
The  Navy  further  observed  that  the  short  du- 
ration of  the  overpayment  makes  It  under- 
standable that  tbe  overpayment  could  not 
be  immediately  detected.  It,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
considered  reasonable  that  Sergeant  Bethea 
would  accept  the  payments  without  ques- 
tioning them. 

The  Navy  notes  that  civilian  employees 
under  section  5584  of  title  5  of  the  Umted 
States  Code  may  be  relieved  for  overpay- 
ments of  pay  where  It  Is  determined  that  the 
collections  of  the  claim  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience  and  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States.  The  Navy 
noted  that  the  overpayment  in  Sergeant 
Betbea's  case  appears  to  be  an  analogous  sit- 
uation Involving  the  overpayment  of  military 
pay. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
fav(vable  position  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  149)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  tributes  to  the  late 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia, 


was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

s.  Rca.  148 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  concur- 
rently with  the  iisiial  press  run  six  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  Tributes  to  the 
late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia, 
for  tbe  use  of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-290),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cott  eatimate 
600    additional    copies    at    $1,990    per 

thousand $1,194 


ORGANIZED  CRIME 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  152)  author- 
izing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  1  of  its  hearings 
entitled  "Orgimized  Crime,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  RK8  152 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions one  thousand  six  hundred  additional 
copies  of  part  1  of  the  hearings  before  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
dumg  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "Organized  Crime". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-291) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  152  would  authorize 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  1,600  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  1  of  the  hearings  before 
its  Permanent  Subconunlttee  on  Investiga- 
tions during  the  03d  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Organized  Crime". 

The  printlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
PubUc  Printer,  is  as  foUows: 

Printing-cott  estimate 
1.600    addlUonal    copies    at    $721.87 
per    thousand $1,155 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPECIAL  SUP- 
PLEMENTARY EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  140)  authorizing  spe- 
cial supplementary  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  an 
inquiry  and  investigation  pertaining  to 
the  making  of  poUcy  relating  to  UB. 
involvemoit  in  Southeast  Asia,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
amendments.  The  amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "through", 
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strike  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  insert  "Febru- 
ary 29,  1972";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"through",  strllce  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  in- 
sert "February  29,  1972";  and  at  the  t)e- 
glnnlng  of  line  19,  insert  "Including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

"(a)  the  machinery  for  the  making  and 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  relating  to  national 
security; 

"(b)  institutional  arrangements  within 
Congress  for  handling  foreign  policy  matters 
involving  national  security: 

"(c)  congressional  access  to  executive 
branch  personnel  and  documents  and  the 
doctrine  'executive  privilege'; 

"(d)  procedures  for  classifications  and  de- 
classification of  documents;  and 

"(e)  arrangements  for  approt>rlate  con- 
gressional participation  in  and  oversight  of 
executive  branch  agreements  with  and  com- 
mitments to  foreign  countries." 

"  The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  IS,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$250,000"  and  Insert  "$100,000"; 
on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  strike 
out,  "Of  such  $250,000,  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000  may  be  expended  for  the  procivement  of 
individual  consiiltants  or  organizations 
thereof.";  in  line  10,  alter  the  word  "the",  in- 
sert "first";  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "re- 
solution". Insert  "Of  such  $100,000,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  (which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  second  amount  specified  in  such  section 
2)  may  l)e  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  individual  consultants  and  organizations 
ttiereof.";  and,  on  pag^  4,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "than",  strike  out  "June  30,  1973"  and 
insert  "February  29,   1972  ". 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  the  date  this  res- 
olution is  agreed  to,  through  February  29, 
1972,  for  tbe  purpose  stated  in  section  2  and 
within  the  limitations  hereinafter  imposed 
in  its  discretion  (I)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  the  date  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to  through  February  29,  1972,  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  making  of  policy  relating  to  United 
States  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  in- 
cluding; but  not  limited  to-^ 

(a)  the  machinery  for  the  making  and 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  relating  to  national 
security; 

(b)  institutional  arrangements  within 
Congress  for  handling  foreign  policy  matters 
involving  national  secivlty; 

(c)  congressional  access  to  executive 
branch  personnel  and  documents  and  the 
doctrine  of  "executive  privilege"; 

(d)  procediires  for  classification  and  de- 
classification of  documents;  and 

(e)  arrangements  for  appropriate  congres- 
sional participation  in  and  oversight  of 
executive  branch  agreements  with  and  com- 
mitments to  foreign  countries. 

Such  sum  is  in  addition  to  the  first  amount 
specified  in  section  2  of  Senate  Resolution  26, 
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Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed  to  March  1, 

1971,  and  was  not  included  in  that  resolu- 
tion because  at  the  time  at  wtilch  that  reso- 
lution was  considered  there  was  insufficient 
information  to  determine  the  scope  of,  and 
the  total  amount  of  expenditures  required 
by,  the  study  to  be  luidertaken  pursuant  to 
this  resolution.  Of  such  $100,000,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  (which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  second  amount  specified  In  such  section 
2)  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
individual  consultants  and  organizations 
thereof. 

Sac.  3.  Tht  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  the  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29, 
1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chalrmsin  of  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-292) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  140  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  from  the 
date  of  its  approval   through  February  29, 

1972,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $250,000  (of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  could 
be  expended  by  the  committee  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof)  to  examine,  investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  maidng  of  policy 
relating  to  United  SUtes  mvolvement  In 
Southeast  Asia,  includmg,  but  not  limited 


(a)  the  machinery  for  the  making  and 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  relating  to  national 
security; 

(b)  Institutional  arrangements  within 
Congress  for  handling  foreign  matters  in- 
volving national  security; 

(c)  congressional  access  to  executive 
branch  personnel  and  documents  and  the 
doctrine  of  "executive  privilege"; 

(d)  procedures  for  classification  and  de- 
clasificatlon  of  documents;  and 

(e)  arrangements  for  appropriate  congres- 
sional participation  In  and  oversight  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  agreements  with  and  com- 
mitments to  foreign  countries. 

These  funds  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
$325,000  authorized  for  use  by  that  commit- 
tee by  section  2  of  Senate  Resolution  26, 
agreed  to  March  1,  1971. 

After  consultation  with  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  amended  Senate 
Resolution  140  by  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $250,000  to  $100,000.  (The  por- 
tion of  that  amount  which  could  be  ex- 
pended by  the  committee  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants  has  been  reduced  to 
$50,000) . 

Additional  amendments  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 140  approved  by  tbe  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  are  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  3,  beginning  with  "Of"  in 
line  4,  strike  out  through  the  period  in  line 
6. 

(2)  On  page  3,  line  6,  immediately  before 
"amount"  insert  "first". 

(3)  On  page  8,  line  13,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  "Of  such  $250,000,  not 


to  exceed  $100,000  (which  shan  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  second  amount  specified  in  such 
section  2)  may  l>e  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Individual  consultants  and  organi- 
zations thereof." 

(4)  On  page  3,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"June  30,  1973"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"February  29,  1972". 

The  first  three  are  technical  or  perfecting 
amendments,  necessary  to  put  the  proposal 
la  due  form.  Amendment  (4)  would  provide 
that,  consistent  with  Rules  Committee  pol- 
icy, the  reporting  date  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  terminal  date  of  the  authoriza- 
tion itself. 

Piusuant  to  the  requirement  stipulated  in 
section  133(g)  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  Senate  Resolution  140  con- 
tains tbe  following  statement  of  the  reason 
why  authorization  for  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed therein  could  not  have  been  sought 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  by  such  com- 
mittee of  an  annual  authMlzation  resolu- 
tion for  this  year: 

"Such  sum  •  •  •  was  not  included  in 
that  resolution  because  at  the  time  at  wlilch 
that  resolution  was  considered  there  was  in- 
sufDcient  information  to  determine  the 
scope  of,  and  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures required  by,  the  study  to  be  imder- 
taken  pursuant  to  this  resolutlmi." 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  COMMISSION 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7271)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commission  on  c:ivil 
Rights  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-293),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUaPOSS    AKO    COSTS 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  7271  is  to  increase 
the  annual  authorization  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  from  $3,400,000  to  $4  mllUon. 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  increased 
authorization  provided  by  HJt.  7271  would 
entail  an  additional  cost  of  not  nacre  than 
$600,000  for  fiscal  1972.  Under  existing  law. 
the  term  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
expires  January  31,  1973  (sec.  1975c(b),  title 
42,  umted  States  Code) .  Unless  the  term  of 
the  Commission  is  extended,  it  is  expected 
that  fiscal  1973  appropriations  will  be  a  pro- 
ration of  this  amount.  The  accompanying 
table  sets  forth  an  Itemized  explanation  of 
the  proposed  $600,000  mcrease  in  the  Com- 
mission's annual  authorization  for  appro- 
priations: 

U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIt  RIGHTS  INCREASE  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972  BUDGO  REQUEST,  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICA- 
TION 

|ln  thousands  ol  doliara) 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 
1971 

year 
1972 

estimate 

estimate 

Increase 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  ■. . . 
Positions  other  than 

2,094 

2.381 

287 

permanent » 

Other  personnel  com- 

13S 

14$ 

13 

pensation' 

32 

32.. 

Special  personal  service 

payments* 

2 

2  .. 

Total  personnel 

compensation 

2,284 

2,5(4 

aw 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVR  RICHTS— INCREASE  IN 
nSCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGET  REQUEST,  BY  OBJECT 
CLASSIFICATION— CsirtiaiMd 


rtscM  Fixil 

for  VMT 

ivn  im 

nttaati  HtioMto 


siles  and  tb«  movement  ol  household  goods  when  an  employee 
tH  the  Cammission  transfers  to  a  Md  office. 

'  Heat  appMM  oMy  te  Mm  f«al  e(  tiM  Cwnaitsion's  Md  aflkM; 
NwwBtlgMwCl«wiiaiie'tl»iriiiii0e««»ceis»ei<b»6SA. 

•  TaM  c— wiikatieai  cost  neUZS^lSl  iar  iical  1971; 
mandtfonr  iki ease  ol  FTS  cost  tor  fiscal  jrear  1972  is  estinatad 
at  $20,000. 

•  Ca«tt  of  priatinf  reports  e<  Comaiissioa  and  State  advisory 


lacieasa 


Personnel  benefits  > „  164 

Travel  and  transportation 

•(penom Tit 

TrampartatiaaofUiiafis 9 

Rent,'  oaawinicaliofli,'  mi 

utilities 202 

Printing  and  reproduction  *..  146 

Other  setvtaa  ■. Z3C 

Sunitiea  aad  mtKiali  ■ 49 

-     ■         1B_ 15 

Total  ebKiatiwB 3,323 


191 

27 

2W 

42 

9    . 

232 

30 

167 

21 

270 

34 

S4 

5 

33 

18 

uThis  item  iadude*  procraia  contracts  and  contractual 
services.  The  GSA  service  contract  for  payroll,  financial,  report- 
ing sacaritT  inveelitatiens,  messenger  and  other  oAice  services, 
cost  the  Cenmissioa  $39,000  in  fiscal  197L 

»  This  itea  lacMes  kbrary  parduses  awl  periodical  suh- 
acriptions. 

<:  Item  indndes  office  machines  and  rurnHure. 

u  The  $200,000  difference  betwewi  the  t3,tOO,000  appropria- 
«•■  re«Nst  aod  the  $4,000,000  aatiMnzatiQa  request  would  be 
•sad  H  —Miarity  for  the  Ce«nitsia«  to  be  lacMed  in  any 
fievernmcal-wida  supplemental  appropriation  ie()uests  made 
necessary  by  mandatory  Federal  salary  increases. 

Note:  Table  submitted  by  U.S.  Coounission  on  Civil  Sijhts. 
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■  This  represents  an  estimated  increase  In  permanent  positions 
frwn  ISO  to  185. 

>  Tewporary  aad  part-tiaa  employees.  Cotnmissia*  coasul- 
tants  and  eiparts,  and  Commissioner]. 

*  Pnaaarily  employee  overtime. 

*  RaimharsaMe  aalails,  sach  as  the  payment  (e  a  person 
dataflad  temperarty  Iran  aaaUMr  aiancy. 

<  RetireoMal,  sooal  security,  eed  neetth  benefits. 
'Includes  Uaasportatjon  of  nuterials  to  and  Iron  haariof 


NEW   FARM  PEANUT  ALLOTMENTS 

The  biU  (HJl.  6217)  to  amend  tbe 
peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RBC»itB  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-294),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

8HOKT  XZPLANATXON 

Under  existing  law,  up  to  1  percent  of  the 
national  peanut  acreage  allotznent  may  be 
reserved  for  apportionment  to  new  peanut 
farms.  This  results  in  some  shifting  <A  allot- 
ment as  between  States.  Under  the  blU  a 
separate  reserve  for  each  State  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  taken  out  of  that  State's 
allotment  in  lieu  of  the  national  reserve  now 
authortzed  to  be  taken  from  the  national 
allotment.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  prevent  the  shifting  of  allotment  as  be- 
tween States. 

The  following  two  tables  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  the  small 
acreage  which  has  been  Involved  in  recent 
years  (1,610  acres  nationally)  and  the  States 
affected : 


TABLE  1.— PEANtrr  AILOTMERT  ACREAGE  ALLOCATED  TO  NEW  FARMS  FROM  NATIONAL  RESERVES  BY  YEARS  1967  71 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Mate  «ad  ares 

IKMmM 

tram 

national 

reserve 

Allocated 
new  larms 

Withheld 

ham 

national 

reserve 

Allocated 
new  farms 

WitMMM 

tram 

national 

reserve 

Allocated 
new  larms 

Withbeld 

Irea 

national 

reserve 

Allocated 
new  farms 

Withheld 
Iron 

natiooal 
reserve 

Allocaled 
new  farms 

Vii|iiiia<Caialiaa  aiM: 

North  Carolina 

me 

20.0 
19.3 
0 

168.5 

16 

105.2 

110 
0 
3.0 

168.3 

3.6 

105.1 

13.0 
0 
3.0 

1611 

3.6 

105.0 

7.0 

0 

10.0 

1610 

3.6 

104.9 

24.0 

Tennessee 

^irtmie 

It 

ia&3 

0 
60.0 

TaW 

277.5 

31.3 

277.3 

21.9 

277.0 

16.0 

278.7 

17.0 

27&5 

84.0 

Southeast  area: 

AMama  

m.i 

215 
93.2 
807.9 

0 

iO 

217.6 

55.4 

528.9 

7.5 
13.9 

S.0 
91.0 
87&1 

0 
28.4 

217.4 
55.4 

529.2 

7.5 

13.9 

0 

126.3 

742.7 

0 

4L2 

2n.i 

55.5 

529.4 

7.5 

13.9 

20.9 

65.3 

833.1 

0 

0 

217.0 

529.7 
7.5 
13.9 

5.0 

Florida 

Gas^ 

Mississippi  -_. . .. 

South  CaMUna. 

SSl3 

S21R 

7.« 

U9 

64.5 
662.5 
0 
4.0 

Total 

123.0 

9ZSk7 

tai 

1,881.5 

82X4 

910.2 

sa4 

927.3 

0 

• 

26.2 
137.0 
502.5 

•23.6 

736.0 

Southwest  area: 

Arka«a$ 

ItaitTtnt 

42 

2.0 

0 

a 

57.0 
145.8 
3818 

4.2 

2.0 

5.6 

138.5 

357.3 

7.2 
0 
46.9 

41.0 
443.8 

4.2 
1.9 
5.7 

13S.5 
357.4 

0 

0 

91.5 
118.4 
473.9 

4.2 

L9 

17 
1314 

357.5 

4.2 
L9 
5.1 

138.4 

357.7 

0 
0 

Oklahoma    *"" 

::::::::       ilt 

211 
73.7 

Tens 

^3 

688.2 

fatal. 

5R7.7 

587.  C 

597.6 

5X.0 

507.7 

683.8 

507.7 

.1 

.9 
.2 

665.7 

508.0 

790.0 

OtharSialat: 

Ariiaaa 

CaWamia 

tkaaowi      

.7 

.9 

.2 

0 

57.4 
0 

:? 

.2 

S0.5 
0 
0 

.t 

.9 

.2 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

.« 
.9 

.2 

0 

0 
0 

Total 

LI 

57.4 

1.1 

SILS 

1.1 

0 

1.9 

0 

'  CoicTo 

1.9 
1.619.0 

0 

ratal 

1,SM.« 

i,tn.« 

1,««.» 

1,610.0 

1,610.0 

1,610.0 

1,610.0 

1,610.0 

TABU  2.-€0MPARtS0N  OF  1967  AND  1971  NATIONAL  PEANUT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  BY  STATES  ANO  AREAS  AND  NET  CHANGE  DURING  THE  5- YEAR  PERIOD 

lAeresI 


Stale  and  aru 


1967  ■ 


19711         Netchanff 


Virginia-North  CaraRna  ana: 

North  Carolina 161441  167.S38  -003 

Tenneaaaa„ 3.621  3.606  -15 

Virginia 105,199  104,113  -316 

Total.. 277,261     276.327       I^ 

aa: 

AlabasM 

Florida 

S22»r-T 

Miwilllppi „ 

South  Camlina 

Total 823,138  823,470  +330 


217,526 

$5,316 

521835 

7.520 
13,871 


216,747 
55,490 

52!^  856 

7.492 

13,191 


-779 

+104 

+1,121 

-21 

+20 


Stale  and  area 


19671 


1971 ■        Nat  change 


-14 
-8 

+164 
-229 
+698 


Soalhwatt  aiaa: 

Aifcaam 4.IM  4,101 

Loaisiana. 1,953  1,945 

NawMaxica 5,623  5,737 

Oklahema 138,575  138,346 

Tans 357,300  357,991 

TotaL- 

Other  States: 

Ariaena „i. 

Missouri. _.. 

TaW 

U.S.  total l.«^M       tan  MB 


507,649 

508,260 

+611 

714 
»1 

761 

930 
247  -. 

+47 
-61 

20 

i,oa 

1.938 

-M 

i.Tslilap|mtieMR«atlaksliaUMd*MiilafaafaMMMtt«lMlaMMt.£acMasaayacnaie  incraasa  let  (yya  is 
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COST   XSTIMATS 

The  committee  estimates  that  enactment 
of  the  trill  would  not  result  in  any  additional 
cost  during  the  current  or  S  sutieequent  fiscal 
years.  This  corresponds  to  the  cost  estimate 
included  In  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


PAID  ADVERTISINO  UNDER  MAR- 
KETTNO  ORDERS  FOR  CALIFORNL\ 
PEACHES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJR.  4263)  to  add  California-grown 
peaches  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any 
form  of  promotion,  including  paid  adver- 
tising, imder  a  marketing  order  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"That",  strike  out  "the  proviso  at  the 
end  of". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  order  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-295).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBOKT    EXPLANATION 

This  bUl  would  add  California-grown 
peaches  to  the  list  of  commodities  tor  which 
paid  advertising  provisions  may  be  included 
In  marketing  orders  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Paid  advertising  under  such 
ottlers  may  now  be  provided  for  almonds, 
cherries,  papayas,  carrots,  citrus  fruits, 
onions,  Tokay  grapes,  fresh  pears,  dates, 
plums,  nectarines,  celery,  sweet  corn,  limes, 
olives,  pecans,  avocados,  apples,  and  toma- 
toes. 

COlUflTTIX   AMXNDlaOfT 

The  bill,  as  referred  to  the  committee, 
would  amend  "the  proviso  at  tbe  end"  of  sec- 
tl<m  8c(6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  There  are  two  provisos  in  this  sec- 
tion and  the  proviso  Intended  to  be  amend- 
ed is  the  proviso  preceding  the  proviso  at 
the  end  ot  the  section.  While  it  is  perfectly 
clear  what  Is  Intended  to  be  amended,  the 
bill  would  be  technically  more  correct  if  the 
words  "the  proviso  at  the  end  oT'  In  Unes 
3  were  stricken  out,  and  the  committee 
therefore  recommends  that  these  words  be 
stricken. 

COST   ESTIMATS 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
amending  an  order  to  Include  provision  for 
paid  advertising,  if  separate  from  other 
amendments,  would  result  in  an  additional 
Federal  expenditure  of  07,500.  This  would 
occur  In  probably  only  1  of  the  6  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  the  year  in  which  the 
bill  Is  enacted.  This  estimate  agrees  with 
that  contained  in  the  attached  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculttire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


PROPOSED  COMPENSATION  FOR 
VICTIMS   OP  CRIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  11,  1971,  I  introduced  8.  750, 
a  bill  designed  to  establish  within  the 
Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  a  com- 
pensation system  for  victims  of  violent 
crime. 


Since  that  time,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  comments  on  this  proposal 
from  across  the  land.  One  such  com- 
ment— one  which  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  most  often,  perhaps — ^has  ap- 
peared in  the  syndicated  column  by  Mr. 
JenWn  Lloyd  Jones.  It  is  entitled 
"Thought  for  Victims."  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  is  stated  in  this  commen- 
tary. I  agree  most  of  all  with  the  thought 
that  more  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
the  criminal  victim.  It  is  he,  and  he  alone, 
that  I  seek  to  provide  for  with  my  bill. 

The  innocent  victims  of  rape  and  rob- 
bei-y,  of  mugging  and  murder ;  these  are 
the  citizens  who  deserve  consideration. 
Whether  it  be  an  imsuspecting  secretary 
as  she  sits  in  her  office  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  or  a  policeman  responding  to  a  bank 
robbery  out  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  my  biU 
would  make  certain  that  those  who  are 
made  to  suffer  because  of  violent  crime 
are  reimbursed  for  society's  failure  to 
protect  them. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  said 
that  some  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  embraced  the  crime  com- 
pensation concept  when  he  recommended 
that  the  survivors  of  policemen  murdered 
while  on  duty  be  given  some  considera- 
tion by  society.  My  proposal  simply  ex- 
pands this  concept  as  set  forth  by  the 
President. 

As  it  functions  today  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  simply  inadequate  and  in- 
complete. It  includes  only  two  parties 

the  "people"  and  the  accused  criminal. 
Always  it  has  been  the  State,  or  the  Unit- 
ed States,  versus  the  criminal  defendant. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  criminal  vic- 
tim. Yes,  society  and  the  State  are  dam- 
aged by  crime — the  law  is  violated.  But 
in  a  much  more  direct  and  personal  way, 
the  victim  is  injiu-ed  or  killed  by  crime 
and,  often,  he  sustains  great  economic 
loss.  On  the  Federal  level,  my  proposal 
seeks  only  to  remedy  this  inequity.  It  does 
not  offer  a  complete  overhaul  of  criminal 
justice.  It  recognizes  only  that  society  in 
undertaking  the  Job  of  protecting  its  citi- 
zens from  crime,  has  then,  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility to  its  citizens,  should  it  fail 
in  that  undertaking. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  this  concept 
there  is  room  for  tying  the  criminal  di- 
rectly to  his  victim  as  is  suggested  by 
Jenkin  lioyd  Jones  and  others.  Indeed, 
my  proposal,  as  presently  constituted, 
provides  that  any  compoisation  award 
granted  a  victim  be  recovered  over  by  the 
United  States  against  the  criminal  him- 
self. The  criminal  is  thus  primarily  liable 
and  if  flnanciaUy  able,  he  will  be  made 
to  pay  the  bill  for  the  damage  caused  by 
his  crime. 

There  is  room,  therefore,  in  my  pro- 
posal for  the  restitution  principle  argued 
so  persuasively  by  Editor  Jones.  After  all 
where  possible,  restitution  is  at  times  re- 
quired as  part  of  one's  punishment  for 
certain  crimes  today.  It  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  my  proposal.  But  my  meas- 
ure would  go  even  a  step  further. 

Why,  it  asks,  should  those  who  suffer 
from  crime  be  dependent  solely  upon  the 
criminal?  Was  it  not  society's  failure  to 
protect  the  victim  in  the  first  place  that 
occasiogied  his  Injury,  suffering,  and 
damage?  And  what  about  the  criminal 
who  is  unable  to  make  restitution  to  his 
victim  because  of  his  physical  or  mental 


impairment?  Should  we  grant  preferred 
treatment  to  citizens  who  happen  to  be 
victimized  only  by  the  healthy  criminal 
who  is  apprehended,  ctmvicted,  and 
found  able  to  make  restitution  or  to  work 
in  behalf  of  his  victim?  Certainly  not. 

And  just  as  certainly  in  my  judgment 
should  society  not  deny  to  victims  of 
crime  what  it  affords  now  to  victims  of 
other  social  circumstances — such  as  old 
age— for  which  there  is  now  and  should 
be  compensation — such  as  blindness — for 
which  there  is  now  and  should  be  com- 
pensation— and  other  meritorious  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  provided  for  under  a 
host  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  com- 
pensation and  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  expeditious 
consideration  of  S.  750.  Before  too  long,  I 
hope  to  see  a  compensation  program  for 
victims  of  violent  crime  written  firmly 
into  the  Federal  law  books.  In  that  way, 
and  in  that  way  only,  will  the  criminal 
victim  be  given  the  consideration  he  is 
long  past  due.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  addition  to  the  article  by  Joikin 
Lloyd  Jones,  a  ct^y  of  S.  750  be  printed 
in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  750)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thottcht  for  Victims 
(By  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones) 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  Bep.  William 
Green  of  Pennsylvania  have  introduced  bUls 
in  Congress  that  would  appropriate  federal 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  crimi- 
nals. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  only 
provide  funds  to  victims  of  crimes  under  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  but  it  would  supplement 
payments  which  the  legislatures  of  six  states 
have  now  authorized  for  the  victims  of  state 
law  Infractions. 

Crime  compensation  at  taxpayer  expense 
Is  getting  ptq)ular,  Britain,  New  Zealand. 
Sweden  and  seven  Canadian  provinces,  have 
now  enacted  such  laws. 

There  is,  indeed,  little  logic  In  fr«ely  spend- 
ing public  money  to  enable  the  criminal  to 
perfect  his  defense,  while  leaving  the  bleed- 
ing victim  to  borrow  money  to  overcome  his 
lost  earnings  and  the  cost  of  doctors  and 
hospitals. 

But  the  idea  can  be  improved.  It  can  be 
improved  by  going  back  to  the  first  principle 
of  ancient  law — the  principle  that  it  Is  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  who  has  the  primary 
oljllgation  to  the  victim. 

In  ancient  days  the  idea  of  paying  damages 
was  not  limited  to  civil  law.  Hammurabi  and 
Draco  understood  that  a  criminal  was  not 
merely  the  enemy  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
but  was  a  particular  debtor  to  his  victim! 
Draco  provided  for  fines  in  oxen,  not  be  paid 
to  the  state,  but  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  Dr.  John  Kielbauch. 
prison  psychologist,  resigned  from  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Corrections  to  take  a 
position  In  the  federal  penal  system.  And  in 
departing,  he  made  a  few  radical  stiggestlons. 
It  is  time,  he  said,  that  the  man  who  roljs 
or  Injures  makes  direct  restitution.  To  this 
end,  he  proposed  that  the  courts  determine 
proper  compensation  and  that  the  state  set 
up  elalMrate  training  programs  and  prison 
industries  which  would  enable  the  prisoner 
to  earn  real  money  in  behalf  of  those  he  had 
wronged. 

Doctor  Kielbauch  suggests  Indeterminate 
sentences,  the  duration  of  which  would 
largely  depend  on  the  efforts  the  prisoner 
would  make  toward  fuU  restitution.  He  adds 
that  If  a  prisoner  is  released  or  parcded  be- 
fore this  restitution  Is  completed,  a  portion 
of  his  outside  wages  could  be  deducted. 
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The  trouble  with  most  priaon  }ob-tralnlng 
programs,  •ccordlng  to  IXx>tor  Klelb*ucb,  Is 
that  many  prisoners  aasoclate  Um  training 
wltb  tbelr  piinlBhment.  Tbls  gives  tbem  a 
negative  attitude  toward  useful  work.  Tliey 
develc^  skills  reluctantly  and  slowly  and 
often  tiim  tbelr  backs  on  tbem  when  they 
bit  the  streets. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  hard  work  and  the 
acquisition  of  marketable  trades  became 
their  keys  to  freedom  tbls  might  put  abop 
training  In  a  different  light. 

If  a  court  can  decide  that  the  man  who 
•tiffers  a  broken  arm  has  $1,000  coming  to 
him  from  the  noncriminal  who  hit  him  with 
bis  car,  why  shoxildn't  the  criminal  who 
breaks  an  arm  In  a  brutal  assault  also  owe 
thevlettmll.OOO? 

And  there  have  been  too  many  cases  where 
robbers  who  have  made  big  scores  have  sat 
out  tbelr  prison  years  in  the  smug  confidence 
that  the  caches  will  be  waiting  for  them 
when  they  emerge.  If  full  restitution  Is  In- 
sisted upon  the  profit  vanishes. 

Since  a  law  was  passed  in  Michigan  mak- 
ing parents  financially  liable  for  the  depre- 
dations of  their  minor  children  the  incidence 
of  juvenile  vandalism  In  Detroit  has  turned 
down  remarkably.  Parents  who  were  quite 
casual  about  scolding  in  Juvenile  court  be- 
gan to  take  a  lively  interest  In  the  behavior 
of  their  young  as  soon  as  they  received  bills 
from  the  school  board  for  wrecked  class- 
rooms. 

Money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  the 
possibilities  of  using  money  as  a  means  of 
discouraging  evil  have  ';een  undereL:plore<} 
in  America.  The  trouble  with  the  bills  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Maiufleld  and  Rep.  Oreen  is 
that  they  would  load  upon  the  blameless  tax- 
payer the  indemnity  for  the  victims  of 
crime. 

What's  wrong  with  charging  the  criminal? 

"Paying  one's  debt  to  society"  would  then 
take  on  a  new  and  more  practical  meaning. 

And  it's  about  time. 

8.  750 

A  bill  to  provide  for  compensation  of  persons 
injured  by  certain  criminal  acts,  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  payment  of  auch 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Bepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLX  I — SHORT  TITLB  AND  DEFINITIONS 
Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Criminal    Injuries    Compensation    Act    of 
1971". 

DDTNmONS 

8kc.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "child"  means  an  unmarried  person 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  In- 
cludes a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  and 
a  child  conceived  prior  to  but  born  after  the 
death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  estab- 
lished by  thu  Act: 

(3)  "dependent"  means  those  who  were 
wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  the  In- 
come of  the  victim  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  victim  or  those  for  whom  the  victim 
was  legally  responsible; 

(4)  "petvonal  injury"  means  actual  bodUy 
barm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, nervous  shock,  and  loss  of  reputation; 

(5)  "relative"  means  the  spouse,  parent, 
grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother,  child, 
grandchild,  siblings  of  the  whole  or  half 
blood,  spouse's  parents; 

(6)  "victim"  means  a  person  who  is  in- 
jured, killed.  (Mr  dies  as  the  result  of  Injuries 
caused  by  any  act  or  omission  of  any  other 
person  which  is  within  the  description  of  any 
of  the  offenses  si>eclfled  In  section  302  of 
this  Act; 

(7)  "guardian"  means  one  who  is  entitled 
by  common  law  or  legal  appointment  to  care 


for  and  manage  the  person  or  property  or 
both  of  a  child  or  incompetent;  and 

(8)  "incompetent"  means  a  person  who  is 
Incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs, 
whether  adjudicated  or  not. 

TITLE  n— ESTABUSHMENT  OP  VIOLENT 
CRUCBS  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 
Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission as  Chairman,  who  shall  have  been 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or 
of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  for  at  leaat 
eight  years. 

(b)  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  wltb  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  an  Executive  Secretary  and  a 
General  Counsel  to  perform  such  duties  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  In  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  section  306(1)  of 
this  Act,  the  Chairman  and  one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Where  opinion  is  divided  and  only 
one  other  member  Is  present,  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 

FtTNCnONS    OF    TRE    COMMtSSION 

Sec.  303.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  receive  and  process  applications  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  compensation 
for  personal  injury  resulting  from  violent 
acts  in  accordance  with  title  IH  of  this  Act; 

(2)  pay  compensation  to  victims  and  oth- 
er beneficiaries  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
auch  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony as  the  Commission  or  any  member 
thereof  may  deem  advisable; 

(4)  promulgate  standards  and  such  other 
criteria  as  required  by  section  504  of  this 
Act;  and 

(5)  make  grants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act. 

ADMnnsraATTVE  psovisioms 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized  in   carrying   out    its   functions    under 
this  Act  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  1100  a  day  for 
individuals; 

(3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(4)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(5)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
Director  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  wltb  Federal  agen- 
cies and  wltb  State  and  local  agencies  de- 
veloping or  carrying  out  policies  or  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purposes  <rf  this  Act; 

(6)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  information  (Including  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics)  of  Federal  agencies 
and  those  of  State  and  local  public  agencies 
and  private  institutions,  wltb  or  without 
reimlniraement  therefor; 

(7)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 


31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  into  and 
perfonn  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  th«  conduct  of  bis  functions, 
with  any  pubUc  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
Institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency    or    private    nonprofit    organization; 

(8)  request  such  Information,  data,  and  re- 
ports from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Di- 
rector may  from  time  to  time  require  and 
as  may  be  produced  consistent  with  other 
law;  and 

(B)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  bis  functions  under  this  title  with  or 
without  reimbursement  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  delegate  and  author- 
ize the  redelegatlon  of  any  of  bis  powers 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (in- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates  and  statistics) 
available  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
to  the  Administration  In  the  performance  of 
its  functions. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section   (a)    of    this   section    shall    receive 

$ a  day,  including  traveltime,  for  each 

day  be  is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  bis  duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee. 
Each  such  member  shall  also  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

TEKMS      AND      COMPENSATION      Or      COMMISSION 
MCMBESS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  5314,  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(55)  Chairman.  Violent  Crimes  Commis- 
sion". 

(b)  Section  6315,  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(95)  Members,  Violent  Crimes  Commis- 
sion". 

(c)  SecUon  6316,  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(130)  Executive  Secretary,  Violent  Crimes 
Commission 

"(131)  General  Counsel,  Violent  Crimes 
Commission". 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  taking  office  after  December 
31,  1971,  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that  (1) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  after  December  31,  1971,  shall  ex- 
pire as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occiuring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  CMnmlsslon  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(f )  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(h)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsis- 
tence expenses  of  the  Commission  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  Incurred  by  the  mem- 
bers or  employees  of  the  Commission  under 
its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the 
presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  or  his 
designee. 

ramciPAL  OPTICS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  sball  be  in  or  near  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  <»■  any  duly 
authorized  repreaentatlve  may  exercise  any 
or  all  of  its  powers  in  amy  place. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  an 
office  for  the  service  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PKOCEDirKKB  OP  THX  COMMISSION 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission  may — 

(1)  subpena  and  require  production  of 
documents  in  the  manner  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935,  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  all  persons  summoned  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  to  attend  or  testify  or  produce 
such  documents  as  are  described  therein  be- 
fore the  Commission,  except  that  no  sub- 
pena shall  t>e  issued  except  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any 
court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  may 
be  made  only  by  the  Chairman.  Subpenas 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman; 

(2)  administer  oaths,  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission, 
receive  in  evidence  any  statement,  docu- 
ment, information,  or  matter  that  may  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  contribute 
to  its  functions  under  this  Act,  whether  or 
not  such  statement,  document,  information, 
or  matter  would  be  admissible  in  a  court  of 
law,  except  that  any  evidence  introduced  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  person  or  persons  charged 
with  causing  the  injury  or  death  of  the  vic- 
tim, any  request  for  a  stay  of  the  Com- 
mission's action,  and  the  fact  of  any  award 
granted  by  the  Commission  shall  not  be  ad- 
missible against  such  person  or  persons  in 
any  prosecution  for  such  injury  or  death. 

TITLE  ni— AWARD  AND  PAYMENT  OP 
COMPENSATION 

AWASDING  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  per- 
son Is  injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the 
description  of  the  offenses  listed  in  section 
302  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  may,  in  its 
discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of,  and  pay,  compensation  in  ac- 
owdance  witli  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  if 
such  act  or  omission  occurs — 

(1)  within  the  'special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes " 
as  defined  In  section  7  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

( 1 )  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person; 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  is  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or 
any  one  or  xaoeee  of  such  dependents; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  payment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  child  or  incompetent  the  payee  shall 
file  an  accounting  with  the  Commission  no 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year  for  the 
previous  calendar  year; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  any  one  or  more  persons  who  suffered 
pecuniary  loss  with  relation  to  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age,  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  be 
was  legally  Incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  the  amount  of 
any  award,  the  Commission  may  consider 
any  circumstances  It  determines  to  be  rele- 
vant, including  the  behavior  of  the  victim 


which  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to 
his  injury  or  death,  unless  such  injury  or 
death  resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  to  apprehend  an  offender. 

(e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur;  and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f )  An  order  may  l>e  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  is  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission,  or  if  such  act  or  omis- 
sion is  the  subject  of  any  other  legal  action. 
Upcm  application  from  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to  have 
caxised  the  Injury  or  death,  the  Commission 
shall  suspend  proceedings  vmder  this  Act 
until  such  application  Is  withdrawn  oc  until 
a  prosecution  for  an  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission  is  no  longer  pending 
or  imminent.  The  Commission  may  suspend 
proceedings  in  the  interest  of  Justice  if  a 
civil  action  arising  from  such  act  or  omis- 
sion is  pending  or  Imminent. 

OPPENSES  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT  APPLIES 

Sec.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of,  and  pay,  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
personal  injury  or  death  which  resulted  from 
offenses  In  the  following  categories: 

(1)  assault  with  Intent  to  kllli  rob,  rape; 

(2)  assault  with  intent  to  commit  may- 
hem; 

(3)  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon: 

(4)  assault; 

(5)  mayhem: 

(6)  malicious  disfiguring; 

(7)  threats  to  do  bodily  harm: 

(8)  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts; 
(0)   indecent  act  with  children; 

(10)  arson; 

(11)  kidnaping; 

(12)  robbery; 

(13)  murder; 

(14)  manslaughter,  voluntary: 

(15)  attempted  murder; 

(16)  rape; 

(17)  attempted  rape; 

( 18)  or  other  crimes  involving  force  to 
the  person. 

APPLIC.^TION    rOR    COMPENSATION 

Sec  303.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
person  entitled  to  make  an  application  is 
a  child,  or  Incompetent,  the  application  may 
be  made  on  bis  behalf  by  any  person  act- 
ing his  parent  or  attorney. 

(b)  Where  any  application  is  made  to  the 
Commission  under  this  Act,  the  applicant, 
or  his  attorney,  and  any  attorney  of  the 
Commission,  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and 
be  beard. 

(c)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that  he 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

(d)  Every  person  appearing  under  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

(e)  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omis- 
sion on  which  a  claim  under  this  Act  is 
based,  proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless 
an  appeal  against  the  conviction  or  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  or  certiorari  in  req>ect 
of  the  charge  Is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or 
rehearing  has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  offense  has  been 
committed. 

ATTOSNET'S  PEES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  providing  that  an  attorney 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under 
this  Act,  file  with  the  agency  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  fee  charged  in  connection 
with  his  services  rendered  in  such  proceed- 
ings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  information  Is  filed  by 


an  attorney  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  determine,  in 
accordance  with  such  published  rules  or 
regulations  as  it  may  provide,  that  such  fee 
charged  Is  excessive.  If,  after  notice  to  the 
attorney  of  this  determination,  the  Com- 
mission and  the  attorney  fall  to  agree  upon 
a  fee,  the  Commission  may.  within  ninety 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  information 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
petition  the  United  States  district  court  in 
the  dlstict  in  which  the  attorney  maintains 
an  office,  and  the  court  shall  determine  a 
reasonable  fee  lor  the  services  rendered  by 
the  attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  willfully  charges, 
demands,  receives,  or  collects  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  any  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act  any  amount  in  excess  of 
that  allowed  under  this  section,  if  any  com- 
pensation is  paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  lx>th. 

NATtrXE    or   THE    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  306.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
for— 

(1)  expenses  actually  and  reasonable  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  at  partial  Incapacity  of  such  victim: 

(3)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(4)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(5)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting  fr  jm 
the  personal  injury  or  death  of  the  victim 
which  the  Commission  determines  to  l>e 
reasonable. 

PINAUTT    OP   DECISION 

Sec.  306.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  in  the  appro- 
priate court  of  appeals,  except  that  no  trial 
de  novo  of  the  facts  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed. 

LIMITATIONS    UPON    AWAaDiNC    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  307.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  under  section 
501  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  personal  injury  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shaU  be  awarded 
under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  victim 
in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

(c)  No  compensation  sball  be  awarded  if 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  <rf  the  personal 
Injury  or  death  living  with  the  offender  as 
his  spouse  or  in  situations  when  the  Com- 
mission at  Its  discretion  feels  unjust  en- 
richment to  or  on  behalf  of  the  offender 
would  result. 

TERMS    AND    PAYMENT    OF   THE  BORDER 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  any  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  on  such  terms  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from  any 
payments  awarded  under  section  301  of  this 
Act  any  payments  received  by  the  victim  or 
by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the  offender 
or  from  any  person  on  Ijehalf  of  the  offender, 
or  from  the  United  States  (except  those  re- 
ceived under  this  Act),  a  State  ot  any  of  iu 
subdivisions,  for  personal  Injury  or  death 
compensable  under  this  Act,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  such  payments  and 
any  award  under  this  Act  are  in  excess  of 
the  total  compensable  injvuies  suffered  by 
the  victim  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  pay  to  the  person 
named  in  the  order  the  amount  named  there- 
in in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
order. 

TITLE  IV— RECOVERY  OF  COMPENSATION 

RECOVERY    PROM    OPFEKDBR 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  conip«nB»tion  la  or  baa  been  made 
under  tbia  Act  for  a  personal  injury  or  deatb 
resulting  from  tbe  act  or  omlaalon  oonatltut- 
ing  sucb  offense,  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  may 
within  —  years  institute  an  action  against 
sucb  person  for  tbe  recovery  of  tbe  i^ude  or 
any  specified  part  of  such  compensation  in 
tbe  district  court  of  tbe  United  States  for  any 
judicial  district  In  which  sucb  person  resides 
or  Is  found.  Sucb  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  bear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  In 
any  such  action. 

(b)  Process  of  tbe  district  court  for  any 
Judicial  district  In  any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  served  In  any  Judicial  district 
of  tbe  United  States  by  tbe  United  SUtes 
marshal  thereof.  Whenever  It  appears  to  the 
court  In  which  any  action  under  this  section 
Is  pending  that  other  parties  should  be 
brought  before  tbe  court  in  such  action,  the 
court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be  sum- 
moned from  any  Judicial  district  of  tbe 
United  States. 

(c)  Tbe  Commission  shall  provide  to  the 
Attorney  General  such  Information,  data, 
and  reports  as  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  may  re- 
quire to  Institute  actions  In  accordance  with 
this  section. 


ON  ClVn.   ACTION 

Skc.  402.  An  order  for  tbe  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the  In- 
Jury  or  deatb. 

•nriiK   V— VIOLENT   CRUiES   COMPENSA- 
TION GRANTS 

OBANTS  atTTHORIZKD 

Sec.  SOI.  Under  tbe  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
to  pay  tbe  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  State 
programs  to  compensate  victims  of  violent 
crimes. 

KUOIBIUTT    roa    ASSXSTANCX 

Sac.  503.  (a)  A  State  U  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  only  If  tbe  Executive 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  determines,  pursuant  to  objec- 
tive criteria  established  by  the  Commission 
under  section  504  that  such  State  has  en- 
acted leglslaUon  of  general  applicability 
within  such  Stote— 

( 1 )  establishing  a  SUte  agency  having  the 
capacity  to  bear  and  determine  claims 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes  and  order  tbe  payment  of  such 
claims; 

(3)  providing  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  personal  Injuries  or  death  result- 
ing from  offenses  In  categories  established 
pursuant  to  section  604: 

(3)  providing  for  tbe  payment  of  compen- 
sation for — 

(A)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  tbe  personal  Injury  or 
deatb  of  the  victim; 

(B)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  resxilt  of 
total  or  partlia  incapacity  of  sucb  victim: 

(C)  pecvmlary  loes  to  tbe  dependents  of 
tbe  deceased  victims; 

(D)  pain  and  suffering  of  tbe  victim;  and 

(E)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the  vic- 
tim which  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  and  which  ie  based  on  a  sched- 
ule substantially  similar  to  that  provided  In 
UUe  in  of  this  Act. 

(4)  cwitalnlng  adequate  provisions  for  tbe 
recovery  of  compensation  substantially  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  title  IV  of  this 
Act. 

8TATX  PLANS 

Sk.  SOS.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  tbe 
Commission  a  State  plan.  Each  sucb  plan 
shall— 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  program  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  title  Is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  tbe  supervision  of  a 
State  agency: 


(2)  set  fortti  a  program  for  the  compensa- 
tion ot  victims  of  violent  erimea  which  la  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  aet  fortb  In 
section  603; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  tbe  remaining 
cost  of  sucb  program; 

(4)  provide  that  such  fiscal  control  and 
fimd  accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  pr(^>er  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  tbe  State  under  this  title;  and 
(6)  provide  that  the  State  will  submit  to 
the  Executive  Secretary — 

(A)  i>eriodic  reports  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  payments  received  under  this  title 
in  carrying  out  tbe  objectives  of  this  Act, 
and 

(B)  such  other  reports  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
title,  including  such  reports  as  be  may  re- 
quire to  determine  the  amounts  which  local 
public  agencies  of  that  State  are  eligible  to 
receive  for  any  fiscal  year,  and  assurances 
that  such  State  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Executive 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  sp>ecl- 
fied  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  he 
shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  plan  except 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  bearing  to  sucb  State. 

BASIC  caiTEaxA 
Sac.  504.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  tbe 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe  criteria  to  be  applied 
under  section  503.  In  addition  to  other  mat- 
ters, sucb  criteria  shall  Include  standards 
for — 

(1)  tbe  categories  of  offenses  for  which 
payment  may  be  made; 

(2)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate. 

PATMurrs 

Ssc.  606.  (a)  The  Executive  Secretary 
shall  pay  In  any  fiscal  year  to  each  State 
which  has  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  that  fiscal  year  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  sucb  plan  as  determined  by 
blm. 

(b)  Tbe  Federal  share  of  programs  covered 
by  tbe  State  pitm  shall  be  76  per  centum  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  imder- 
payments. 

(d)  Orants  made  under  this  section  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  for  programs  and 
projects  in  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  15  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  603. 

WITHHOLDINC  OP  OKAMTS 

Sec.  606.  Whenever  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  bearing  to  any  State,  finds — 

(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  in  tbe  plan  of  that  State  approved 
under  section  503;  or 

(3)  that  in  the  operation  of  any  program 
assisted  under  this  Act  there  Is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  applicable 
provision  of  this  Act; 

tbe  Executive  Secretary  shall  notify  such 
State  of  bis  findings  and  that  no  further  pay- 
menta  may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this 
Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  sucb  falliire  to  comply,  or  tbe 
noncompliance  will  be  promptly  corrected. 

BXVUW    AND  AUIOT 

Sec.  607.  Tbe  Executive  Secretary  and  tbe 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  represents- 


tlves.  shall  ham  access  for  tb«  puipoae  of 
audit  and  examination,  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  a  grantee  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

lULriNlliOK 

Sac.  506.  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  title  tbe 
term  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States. 

TITLE  VI — ^MISCELLANEOUS 

KKPOSTS  TO  TRX  CONCXESS 

Sbc.  601.  Tbe  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  tbe  President  and  to  tbe  Congress  annu- 
ally a  report  of  Ite  activities  under  this  Act 
including  tbe  name  of  each  applicant,  a 
brief  description  of  the  facts  In  each  case, 
and  the  amount.  If  any,  of  compensation 
awarded,  and  tbe  number  and  amount  of 
grants  to  States  imder  title  V. 

PXNALTIKS 

Sac.  003.  Tbe  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
tlUe  18  of  tbe  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  application,  statement,  document,  or 
information  presented  to  tbe  Commission 
under  this  Act. 

AXTTHOalZATION  OP  AFPaOPalATIONS 

Skc.  803.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated    for    the    purpose    of    making 

granto  under  title  V  of  this  Act  • for 

tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $- 


for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and 

t for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1974. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tbe  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 


afiaciiva  dati 
Sxc.  604.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^TT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

£>oes  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  desire  recognition  under  the  stand- 
ing order? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized. 

AIRCRAFT  NOISE  POLLUTION— A 
SOLUTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  1566)  on  which  the 
first  hearings  have  been  held.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  deal  with  the  pollution  of 
noise  from  aircraft.  This  measure  would 
authorize  an  increase  of  1  percent  in  air 
fares  to  provide  fimds  to  fit  present  gen- 
erations of  airplanes  that  are  flying  now 
in  a  way  that  will  drastically  cut  down 
the  terrible  noise  that  afflicts  so  many 
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people,  millions  upon  millions  of  people, 
living  near  airports  in  our  country. 

The  fairness  of  this  approach  Is  that 
the  payments  produced  from  this  plan 
would  pay  for  silencing  the  planes  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  plane  fares.  At  the 
present  time,  cities  have  to  go  to  colossal 
bills  to  buy  homes  and  businesses  and 
move  people  around  and  move  people 
away  from  this  noise.  The  taxpayers  are 
presently  carrying  a  charge  which  is  to- 
tally unfair. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
is  now  committed  to  paying  $200  mil- 
lion, including  costs  to  buy  2,000  homes 
because  the  inhabitants  have  been  driven 
away  by  the  noise  from  planes,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Los  Angeles  Airport. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  morning  entitled  "Needless  Afflic- 
tion," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NnoLxss   Appuction 

The  city  of  Loe  Angeles  is  committing  it- 
self to  pay  9200  million,  including  interest 
charges,  to  buy  up  some  3,000  houses  whose 
Inhabitants  have  been  driven  desperate  by 
Jet  planes  using  tbe  nearby  municipal  air- 
port. The  victims  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  release  from  a  tortured  existence,  but 
what  is  to  be  said  for  the  reasoning  proc- 
esses of  a  society  that  can  waste  money  at 
that  rate  which  might  more  readily  have  been 
used  to  soften  the  noise  of  Jet  planes  to  the 
point  of  making  them  endurable? 

Expert  witnesses  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  testified  earlier  in  the 
month  that  this  is  exactly  what  can  be  done. 
They  supported  a  measure  Introduced  by 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  calling 
for  the  "retro-fitting"  of  1,700  airliners  now 
In  use — an  acoustical  treatment  of  engine 
naceUes  that  would  reduce  the  noise  of 
landing  aircraft  by  half  and  the  noise- 
affected  area  under  approach  paths  by  some 
85  per  cent.  Tbe  new  DC-10  and  L-lOll  are 
similarly  equipped,  so  there  is  no  question  of 
technology  and,  in  faot,  little  reason  to  take 
the  four  years  allowable  under  the  Cranston 
blU. 

Nevertheless,  the  measure  is  In  trouble — 
and  for  two  reasons:  the  airlines  consider 
the  cost  exorbitant,  especially  for  planes  that 
will  be  unusable  In  five  to  ten  years;  and 
adequate  support  has  not  been  forthcoming 
from  citizens'  groups,  local  officials,  or  legis- 
lators of  the  major  airport  areas  of  the 
country. 

Tbe  attitude  of  tbe  airlines,  smne  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  Is  easy  to  appreciate. 
But  It  Is  hardly  warranted,  since  the  bill 
does  not  ask  them  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ment. That  would  come  from  federally  guar- 
anteed loans,  suppkorted  by  an  authorized 
Increase  In  passenger  fares  of  1V4  per  cent. 
It  U  extremely  unlikely  that  a  passenger 
would  be  turned  away  by  a  75-cent  Impost 
on  a  $60  ticket.  Nor  Is  there  the  slightest 
Injustice  in  his  being  asked  to  pay  that 
modest  price  for  reducing  the  environmental 
damage  which  Is  Inciirred  to  serve  bis  con- 
venience. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  esti- 
mated that  700.000  people  live  In  "noise- 
Impacted"  communities  near  Kennedy  Air- 
port alone.  WbUe  the  Cranston  blU  is  still 
In  committee  (and  subjected  to  severe  pres- 
sure for  weakening  amendments)  the  voices 
of  these  and  similarly  aflUcted  sufferers  across 
tbe  country  ought  to  be  heard  above  tbe 
nerve-shattering  din  of  Jet  planes  over  tbelr 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NATO: 
TROOP  REDUCTION — IX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  set  No.  IX  of  the  commentar- 
ies, columns,  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
editorials  relative  to  the  UJ5.  troop  po- 
sition in  Europe  in  relation  to  NATO.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  especially 
to  a  letter  written  to  me  by  a  constituent, 
David  Shannon,  of  Dutton,  Mont.,  under 
date  of  July  19, 1971. 

Ordinarily,  I  do  not  have  letters  which 
I  receive  from  constituents  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  But  Mr. 
Shannon  says: 

You  may  use  any  of  this  Information  as 
you  see  fit. 

Furthermore,  copies  of  the  letter  have 
been  sent  to  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Rep- 
resentative John  Melcher,  Representa- 
tive Shoup,  Secretary  Laird,  and  former 
Secretary  Stanley  Resor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dutton,  Mont., 

July  19. 1971. 
Hon.  MiKX  Manspielo, 
Senator  from  Montana, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senatob  MANSPnxo:  My  name  Is  David 
Shannon  and  I  am  from  Dutton  (Teton  Co.) , 
Montana.  I  was  Honorably  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  vrith  tbe  U.S.  Army  on  April  12 
having  Just  returned  from  an  8  month  tour 
of  duty  in  Oermany.  I  now  fully  support 
your  efforts  to  bring  American  Troops  back 
from  Europe  becaiise  of  what  I  saw  there.  I 
believe  my  observations  may  be  of  some  use 
to  you  in  your  efforts. 

I  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
January,  1969,  and  did  Graduate  work  in 
History  at  Montana  State  University.  I  en- 
tered tbe  Army  in  July,  1969,  and  was  first 
assigned  to  tbe  US  Army  Chaplains  School 
at  Port  Hamilton,  New  York,  as  a  Personnel 
Specialist.  Before  this  time  I  was,  I  suppose, 
a  "Middle  American" — pro-Army  or,  at  best, 
indifferent  to  the  whole  war  Issue.  My  awak- 
ening to  the  overwhelming  incompetence, 
mismanagement,  patronage,  corruption,  and 
incredible  waste  of  men  and  materiel  began 
at  USACHS  and  was  broadened  In  Germany. 
Like  many,  nay — most,  young  soldiers  I  was 
turned  strongly  against  the  Army  by  what  I 
saw.  But,  I  shall  talk  only  about  those  things 
which  I  specifically  saw  and  did,  avoiding 
as  best  I  can  opinion  and  hearsay. 

In  August,  1970,  I  was  sent  to  Germany 
and  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  at  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Army  Europe  (ODCSLOG,  HQ, 
USAREUR)  in  Heidelberg.  This  is  the  staff 
headquarters  for  tbe  entire  European  sup- 
ply system.  I  was  an  administrative  special- 
ist for  the  assistant  executive  officer.  My 
chain  of  command  was  as  follows:  Specialist 
Five  Shannon;  Specialist  Six  Terry  (NCOIC, 
Asst  XO) ;  Captain  Collins  (Asst  XO) ;  Colonel 
Wester  (XO);  Major  General  Conroy  (DCS- 
LOG);  HQ,  USAREUR  Chief  of  Staff;  Gen- 
eral Polk  (CINC.  USAREUR).  All  of  these 
men  have  either  retired  from  the  Army  or 
been  reassigned.  I  must  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  writing  this  letter  for  revenge  or  spite 
against  any  of  these  people.  I  like  my  job,  as 
you  shall  see,  and  the  people  I  worked  with. 
I  would  not  want  to  needlessly  hurt  any  in- 
dividuals, rather  it  is  the  Army  structure  it- 
self and  its  duty  to  tbe  American  people  I 
want  to  talk  about. 

I  went  to  work  each  morning  (Mon-Frl) 
at  8:00  and  finished  my  entire  day's  work  by 


8:30  or  9:00.  Tbe  rest  of  the  day  I  literally 
sat  around  doing  what  I  wanted.  I  read  a  lot, 
wrote  many  letters,  took  long  lunch  boiirs, 
left  early,  and  spent  hours  J\ist  talking  to 
other  guys  who  did  as  little  as  I  did.  It  waa 
a  very  relaxing,  easy  life — BUT  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  was  certainly  not  geA>tlng  bla 
dollar's  worth  out  of  me.  I  served  no  real 
practical  purpose  (let  alone  defensive  capac- 
ity) ,  and,  while  I  did  enjoy  this  right  month 
vacation  in  Germany,  it  was  na<t  fair  to  tbe 
people  who  paid  for  it.  I  was  in  Germany  8 
months — In  that  time  I  was  on  leave  for  6 
weeks,  administrative  absence  (to  go  skiing 
in  the  Alps)  for  1  week,  and  did  not  work  my 
first  and  last  2  weeks  there.  Thus  I  worked 
about  an  hour  a  day  for  5  moe.  and  3  weeks 
(ignoring  the  many  single  da3rs  off).  For 
that  total  of  115  hours,  the  taxpayers  paid 
my  way  over,  my  way  back,  shipping  charges 
for  800  lbs  of  my  baggage  from  Heidelberg 
to  Dutton,  Montana,  and  roughly  $2000  in 
wages.  The  point  is  that  I  was  not  In  tbe 
Army  to  enjoy  a  vacation.  Our  troops  In  Eu- 
rope (if  so  important  to  NATO)  abould  be 
doing  more — I  was  on  a  holiday,  not  a  Job, 
and  as  sucb  hardly  essential  to  tbe  defense 
of  either  Europe  or  tbe  XJJB. 

Like  many  of  tbe  young  soldiers  In  Heidel- 
berg my  roommate  and  I  maintained  an  il- 
legal apartment  in  down- town  Heidelberg  be- 
cause the  living  conditions  in  the  barracks 
were  so  bad  and  the  Company  was  so  con- 
fused It  couldn't  keep  track  of  its  own  men. 
We  put  Just  about  every  bit  of  our  wages  into 
the  German  economy — for  rent,  food,  cloth- 
ing, entertainment,  travel,  and  education. 
That  was  about  $2000  just  for  me  in  6 
months,  or  would  have  grown  to  $3000  bad  I 
stayed  there  an  entire  year. 

Multiplied  out  for  tbe  higher  salaries  of  the 
higher  ranks  and  tbe  total  number  of  troops 
in  Germany,  this  runs  into  many  millions 
of  dollars — not  for  defense — but  Just  for 
everyday  expenses.  This  is  a  tremendous 
boost  to  the  German  economy,  but  tbe  Ger- 
mans can't  buy  anything  from  the  Army 
or  its  PX  system  except  on  tbe  Black  Market. 
A  drain  of  money  even  greater  than  through 
tbe  soldiers  is  thru  the  thousands  of  civilians 
employed  by  the  Army.  Nearly  all  cleaning 
and  construction  at  HQ,  USAREUR  was  done 
by  local  Germans.  They  maintain  the 
grounds,  run  the  concessions,  work  in  the 
garages,  clean  the  buildings,  and  at  Oberam- 
mergau,  even  guard  tbe  barracks.  We  didn't 
even  have  to  do  the  traditional  KJ>.  since 
Germans  were  hired  for  it.  Though  I  would 
not  have  liked  it  while  I  was  there,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  hundreds  of  idle  troops  (like  my- 
self) in  Heidelberg  could  have  done  that 
wcwk  Instead  of  hiring  nearly  an  entire  al- 
ternate army  of  Germans.  The  huge  number 
of  American  civilians  working  for  tbe  Army 
at  their  high  wages  were  not  only  a  dollar 
drain,  but  also  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  younger  soldiers.  It  was  discouraging  to 
see  girls  our  age  working  for  tbe  Army  doing 
Jobs  exactly  like  our  own  yet  being  paid 
twice  our  wages,  plus  food  and  bousing  al- 
lowances: receiving  all  our  privileges,  e.g. 
PX  privileges,  gas  coupons,  cigarettes,  mov- 
ies, service  club  benefits;  not  being  subject 
to  all  our  petty  reg^ulations;  and  able  to 
dress  and  groom  however  they  saw  fit.  This 
was  hardly  a  morale  builder  and  made  It 
easier  to  Ignore  our  own  work. 

I  must  make  mention  of  tbe  most  flagrant 
of  the  violations  of  our  defense  structure 
that  I  saw  over  there.  HQ,  USAREUR  had 
periodic  alerts,  or  simulated  exercises  where 
every  soldier  was  to  reprnt  to  a  given  col- 
lection point  ready  to  move  out  as  If  for 
combat.  At  tbe  collection  point  each  man 
turned  In  an  alert  card  which  showed  bis 
preoence.  In  ODCSLOG  those  cards  were  re- 
turned to  me  for  tabulatlcMi  of  tbe  effective- 
ness of  tbe  alert  On  tbe  average  about  half 
of  the  190  men  assigned  to  ODCSLOG  showed 
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19  at  tbelz  statti 
lnstxact«d  to  wt 
to  OpccMlOBS 

■  iiillaim  mMi  at  kla  afttmi.  It  la 
to  tMnk  tbafc  If  •  nH  attaak  cwa— .  onVy 
halt  of  tta  BMdqvartan  StaC  tm  the  Euro- 
P^n  DafMiM  Buppty  a^ataai  (laclwdlng  nu- 
ci«ir  «ui9»T>  wlU  botkar  to  ■>»«  wp  an* 
tka  nst  Witt  taa  UtanllT  AWCXr-laoeaaaUy 
oot  at  tlMtr  poats.  Wbat  good  an  aU  tboae 
hlfh  paid  aOkxn  If  tliey  vant  ba  ready 
to  woelc  (cartaiBly  not  tight)  when  a  real 
war  ooiaea.  And  It  only  followed  for  the 
lower  ranking  troopa  that  If  the  oflleeTS 
dldnt  take  the  alerts  aertously.  why  ibotdd 
we  bother. 

I  mivt  abo  My  safnetblng  aboat  the  drug 
scene  In  Germany — Bpeclllcally  Heidelberg. 
From  what  I  could  see,  roughly  Wr  of  the 
youag  soldiers  there  take  light  driigs,  I.E. 
marijuana  and  hashish,  to  some  degree,  and 
drugs  of  an  types,  e.g.  l£SD.  Heroin,  Speed. 
Meaeallne.  and  even  Peyote,  are  IncredlUy 
cheap  and  easy  to  obtain.  Not  only  doea  this 
get  many  OJ.'s  involved  In  Illegal  activities, 
but  Is  another  great  dollar  drain.  With  the 
cost  only  about  10%  of  the  cost  stateside 
there  Is  great  IncentlTe  for  smuggling.  CJ.1."8 
bring  large  quantities  hack  te  the  U.S.,  some 
are  caoght  but  most  are  not,  and  their  money 
goea  to  bring  even  larger  quantities  of  Tur- 
kish and  Indian  Hash  Into  Germany.  Soldiers 
In  Germany  take  drugs  because  of  boredom 
and  disgust  with  the  Army  and  its  petty 
regulaUons.  They  are  disgusted  with  the 
scandals  in  the  FZ  and  Cluba  and  rejected 
by  the  career  soldiers  outright.  Doing  noth- 
ing an  day.  like  I  did.  makes  the  evenings 
a  time  to  get  away  from  the  Army  and  find 
some  excitement.  Drugs  are  abiindant  in 
nearly  every  barracks  In  Germany — and 
wiU  remain  so.  Since  I  have  xetuzned  to  the 
U.8.  I  have  talked  to  many  ei-aoldtcrs  and 
they  moatly  agree  that  their  first  mtrodue- 
tlon  to  drugs  was  in  the  Army  ae  waa  their 
turning  against  the  Army.  In  essence,  the 
Army  ftself  la  creating  the  largest  proportion 
of  anti-war  antl-govemraent,  cbng  ustng 
youth. 

Ilext  to  the  donar-draln,  I  suppose  the 
thing  most  Important  to  the  American  Tax- 
payer Is  the  incredible  overstamng  and  waste 
of  man-power.  I  hare  already  dascrttad  what 
I  did  In  a  day.  BCy  NCOIC,  l^>eclalist  Six 
Terry,  did  lees  than  I  did,  and  Captain  Col- 
lins did  only  a  bit  more.  Two  civilians  who 
also  worked  in  our  oOlce.  Mr.  Stonls  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  wiU  vouch  for  everything  I  have  said 
In  this  letter — for  we  talked  about  these 
problems  many  times.  While  I  waa  there, 
ODC8LOO  was  programmed  to  have  69  en- 
listed personnel  aaaigncd  to  it.  We  usuaDy 
had  around  98 — or  nearly  106%  ovcrstaff- 
Ing.  Sbiee  OIXaBLOO  waa  at  HQ,  tiaARBDR. 
n  eould  get  as  many  men  as  it  naeded — leav- 
ing the  front-line  combat  units  uaoally  us- 
deratafled.  I  eould  give  the  namea  of  nuaaer- 
oua  other  young  aoMiOTS  In  ODCSLOO  wtM 
were  Uke  me — iBctodlBg  the  five  drivers  for 
the  C(4oBeIa.  Thla  waata  in  man-power  la 
what  has  led  me  to  support  yo«  eonqtletely  In 
trying  to  bring  soma  troopa  bade  ftom  Eu- 
rope. Tbooaanck  of  aeimtn  like  myealf  who 
did  mtla  ^Mldea  pump  money  into  Ger- 
many and  wet*  eertalBIy  not  uawntUI  to  the 
defeaaf  ve  postaie  eouM  be  wtthdnnm  with 
little  or  no  effect.  IT  we  cannot  wlthAvw 
troopa  trota  Edvope,  they  eould  at  laaai  be 
pwttlng  waan  aaan  Into  Use  caa»- 
i  a  Ihctov  m  tiM  defanae  of  Xh- 
ropa  taataad  of  jMBt  hmtac  than  p«sh  papaa 
tor  scBM  odlcar  tm  m  baadqoartafa. 

I  wlB  stand  haMnd  ewyttlnr  I  bnw  said 

In  ttda  lettv  and  hops  that  It  taa^  ba  ef 

to  paw  In  yaw  aflaats.  Ifavba  n  tB»> 

aU 


and  nrtwM»  of  mat^l^  the  bteek-market, 
patronage,  and  many  other  tblnci  I  saw  at 
HQ.  USAREUB  Which  appaUed  me.  Tou  may 
wa  any  of  thla  Information  aa  you  sec  fit. 
Peace, 

David  Sbammom. 

[Pram  ttie  Des  lAoines  (Town)  Register, 
May  31,  1971] 

DEMILrrAKIZtNO    FoajSMH    POLICT 

The  Uhlted  States  Senate  turned  down 
by  big  margins  the  propoeal  by  Majority 
Leader  Bfike  Mansfield,  and  modifications  of 
his  proposal  by  other  senators,  for  with- 
drawing part  of  the  UJ3.  military  fcaxes  from 
Europe.  But  the  iaaue  la  not  dead. 

The  foreign  poUey  thinking  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  still  dominates,  but  it  Is  fading. 
The  nation's  leaders  in  the  early  days  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  were 
called  upon  by  the  Administration  to  op^ 
pose  withdrawal.  The  old  Cold  Warriors  re- 
sponded. Truman,  Johnson.  Acheson.  Ball, 
McCloy.  Clay.  Lodge,  plus  generals  galore, 
said  that  unilateral  reduction  of  the  forces 
in  Europe  would  be  "an  error  of  historic 
dimensions." 

Yet  in  1949-50-61  the  stationing  of  large 
VB.  forces  in  Europe  was  presented  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  give  the  weakened 
European  countries  time  to  build  up  their 
own  anxked  forces.  In  a  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearing  in  1950.  Iowa's 
Senator  Bourke  Hlckfnlooi>er  asked  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson:  "Are  we  going 
to  be  expected  to  send  a  substantial  number 
of  troops  over  there  aa  a  more  or  leaa  per- 
manent contribution  to  the  development  of 
these  countries'  capacity  to  resist?" 

It  is  30  years  since  then,  and  now  Ache- 
son says  It  is  "aalnlne"  to  conalder  cutting 
the  number  of  American  troops  In  Eur(H>e 
from  300.000  to  150.000. 

Europe  now  peasesses  the  economic 
strength  to  furnish  most  of  the  ground-force 
defenses  for  the  NATO  alliance.  The  UJS. 
has  been  running  a  troubleaome  deficit  In 
Its  foreign  paymenta,  partly  because  of  Its 
extensive  military  commitments  abroad.  If 
NATO  Is  truly  a  partnership  (aa  we  believe) , 
the  U.S.  la  Juatlflcd  In  expecting  Ita  part- 
ners to  carry  mrarc  of  the  European  defense 


thlBto 

X  manady  to 

fB  into 
others,  K.O.  misuse  of  classification,  waste 


It  la  absurd  of  Senator  Henry  Jackaon 
(Dam.,  Waah.)  to  say  that  passage  of  the 
Manaflald  amendment  "would  suggest  to  our 
frlenda  and  our  enenUea  around  the  world 
that  thla  country,  having  failed  to  leam 
the  laason  of  the  1930a.  Is  retreating  Into 
laolatlonlBm."  It  la  senaelcaa  of  Jackson,  and 
other  oppoaanta  of  the  troop  withdrawal 
proposal  to  caU  it  "precipitate",  after  two 
tUicadsa  Conjuring  up  the  had  stereotype 
"leolatlonlam''  la  not  an  axgument;  it  U 
name-calling. 

The  iiberala  who  want  to  reduce  military 
commlttnants  of  this  country  are  the  strong- 
est adeocatcs  <rf  more  economic,  aodal  and 
t^t^ittjaw*!  commltaaenU  oveiaeaa.  They  are 
the  main  advocates  of  a  Ubaral  trading  pol- 
ley.  wtth  prefarencca  for  the  lena  developed 
oountdsa.  Thsy  are  the  proponents  o<  the 
Feacs  Carpsw  Tbmj  v*  the  onss  who  advocate 
a  ivelatott  c(  the  Unttsd  Mstloos  charter,  to 
give  the  world  esganlaatten  skrsoger  peace- 
keeping powers.  Ttaay  urge  that  more  of  D.S. 
eoonomle  atd  tor  the  Isaa  tiewlapert  coonr 
tries  be  tunntied  through  international 
agencies. 

These  psepla  are  not  'TaolsrttMilsts".  They 
az«  liiiiiftinriTlrf  wiM  bdtevs  VA.  tor- 
rtgnpodeyswghttohshasadlMsonsamtary 

oathto  wsrkt  Oaaasnmkt  inmsinet  whidi 
led  tos  lissij  siimilMllnn  of  mialf  ps^ 
ley  have  now  diminished  to  Knaps  and  to 


mfo"^  of  conducting  foreign  relations.  The 
Mansfield  prc^xis&l  is  fully  consistent  wtth  It. 
Neither  Is  isolationism. 

(Fram    the   Independent   Record,    July    13, 

1»7I] 

NATO  Bass  Mat  Gloss 

Rfthjavik.  IcELAita. — ^An  partiee  In  Ice- 
land's incoming  leftist  government  are  re- 
ported agreed  that  the  NATO  base  at  KaOavik 
must  be  cloeed  and  that  lU  3.000  American 
servleenten  must  go,  probably  within  four 
years. 

The  new  coalition  to  govern  this  island 
republic  in  the  North  Atlantic  appears  con- 
vinced that  Iceland  should  remain  a  member 
of  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organisation, 
but  that  foreign  servioemen  shotUd  not  be 
stotkmed  here  during  peacetime. 

The  base  30  mUes  southwest  of  Reykjavik, 
and  the  stationing  of  American  naval  per- 
sonnel there  are  authorized  by  a  TJJS.-Ice- 
landtc  defense  pact  under  NATO  axnplces. 
wAicHiicc  anssiAiis 

ThB  base  has  been  operating  aince  1951. 
Located  nearly  halfway  between  New  York 
and  Moscow,  it  trmcks  Soviet  plane  and  ship 
movements  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  Rus- 
sians have  been  pressuring  the  Icelandic 
Government  for  some  time  to  pull  out  of 
NATO,  or  at  least  to  close  the  base. 

The  new  coalition  under  Premier-Elect 
Olafur  Johannaeson  controls  33  of  the  par- 
liament's 60  seats.  Including  17  Progressives. 
10  members  of  the  Communist  PecHj^'s  Al- 
liance and  five  of  the  Liberal  Left  party. 
Johanneason  leads  the  Progreasive  party. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Cabinet  will  be  made 
up  of  three  Progreaslvea,  two  Communists, 
and  two  Uberal  Left. 

The  last  governing  coalition  of  Independ- 
ents and  Social  Democrats  pursued  a  Uberal. 
mlddle-of-tbe-raad  policy.  It  was  defeated  in 
the  June  13  elections  after  nearly  13  years 
in  power. 

FOUCT    QUXSnONS 

The  big  question  In  the  minds  of  many  Ice- 
landers U  whether  Johannaaaon's  Oomaaunlst 
ministers  will  lead  him  into  polidee  that  wlU 
alter  Iceland's  foreign  rtiatlons  radically. 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  July  16. 

1971] 

Jackson   Absuss  Ponrrs  ok  Kuaops  R)aci: 

Cot 

(By  Andre  Marton) 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  says  a  sizable  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  VS.  troopa  from 
Europe  would  imply  a  greater  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  early  in  any  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

"It  would  be  foolhardy  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent with  only  the  nuclear  button  in  his 
hand  In  the  event  of  trouble."  the  Washing- 
ton Democrat  said  in  an  interview. 

Such  a  withdrawal  also  would  be  pre- 
poeterous  at  a  time  when  there's  a  chance 
of  serious  East-West  talks  on  mutual  troop 
withdrawals  in  Europe  tmd  would  he  a  grave 
blow  to  the  Middle  East  mimary  balance, 
Jackson  said. 

ICANanSLD  CHAX.LBMSBS 

Jackson,  a  Democratic  prestdentlsl  pros- 
pect, in  effect  took  sharp  iMus  with  Sen- 
ate Mhjority  Ltader  Ifllw  Mhnsfttfd  of  Mon- 
tana, chief  congreaatanal  advoeato  ef  cutting 
VS.  troop  strength  in  Europe  from  300,000 
men  to  one  dlvlslan. 

J»^^ff-  Mid  th*  Vnlted  Stotes  muat  have 
mere  than  a  token  tores  to  Europe,  "not 
Jwt  mnMthtoc  to  bs  trlppsd  ovar." 

Ths  lanatar  teoAsd  on  these  pototo  to  a 
totervtovr 

g  nipni  TTt-"  of  Us  propostf  tolUi; 
i  mjB  IM  may  try  It  a^sto  Intar 
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Dcctnns  UaaU  wmcaifldmm  this 
and  seeks  to  place  less  emphasis  on  military 


A.  We  are  to  Europe  today  beeauaa  vs 
have  learned  that  the  security  of  the  United 


States  is  toextrleSbly  tied  to  the  security  of 
Europe.  The  American  military  presence  to 
Europe  is  the  hard  nub  of  the  Western 
deterrent.  The  chief  purpose  of  these  Ameri- 
can forces  is  political;  to  deter  a  Soviet 
aggressive  move  against  the  NATO  area  by 
making  it  clear  to  the  Russians  that  their 
forces  would  meet  enmigh  U.S.  forces  to 
make  any  erisia  a  Soviet-American  crisis,  not 
Just  a  European  one.  This  means  that  a 
token  American  force  la  not  adequate.  It 
has  to  be  an  effective  American  combat 
force,  not  Just  something  to  be  tripped  over, 
but  a  force  capable  of  putting  up  a  serious 
defense. 

KCCXEAS  BU'l'lON 

Q.  Some  experts  fear  that  a  unilateral  U.S. 
cut  to  troops  would  lower  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old. 

A.  Clearly,  a  sizable  unilateral  cutback  of 
American  troops  would  imply  a  greater  re- 
liance on  nuclear  weapons  and  their  to- 
corporation  in  military  operations  at  a  very 
early  phase  of  hostilities.  We  certainly  don't 
want  a  one-option  policy  of  massive  retal- 
iation. We  must  give  the  American  president 
flexibility  to  handle  the  variety  of  emer- 
gencies and  crises  that  can  arise.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  leave  a  president  with  only  the 
nuclear  button  in  his  hand  in  the  event  of 
trouble. 

Q.  How  would  unilateral  move  affect  the 
proposed  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions? 

A.  I  find  quite  p>repoeterous  the  idea  that 
we  should  demolish  the  NATO  bargaining 
position  we  have  worked  for  25  years  to  con- 
struct. Just  at  the  moment  in  history  when 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  serious  East- 
West  negotiations  on  mutual  and  balanced 
reduction  of  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtato. 

Q.  What  effect  would  a  big  cut  to  American 
forces  to  Europe  have  on  the  stability  of  the 
Middle  East? 

A.  I  think  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  military  balance  on  the  Middle  East. 
A  test  of  our  resolve  in  one  place  wlU  have 
Immediate  repercussions  In  the  other.  Our 
friends  in  Israel — and  I'd  agree  with  them — 
would  view  with  the  most  urgent  alarm  an 
indication  that  the  United  States  was  no 
longer  prepared  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
fensive capability  to  Evirope. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  18,  1971] 

West  Cebicant  Agrxes  on  U.S.  Taoop 

Payments 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

West  Germany  has  yielded  to  insistent  U.S. 
demands  and  has  agreed  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  kesptog  a  a00,00O-man  American  Army 
wlthto  Ite  borders. 

The  German  agreement  is  a  breakthrough 
acceptance  ctf  a  U.S.  contention  that  Eiuro- 
pean  countries  should  share  the  huge  over- 
seas American  defense  burden.  The  Penta- 
gon will  Bjiend  $6  billion  to  foreign  countries 
this  year,  including  91.3  billion  in  Germany. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  German  contribu- 
tion stUl  is  betog  negotiated  but  officials  say 
it  WiU  total  more  than  9I6O  million  and  could 
approach  $300  million. 

The  payment  will  not  be  large  enough  to 
satisfy  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field and  other  congreasional  critics  of  the 
heavy  overseas  U.S.  military  outlays.  Officials 
stress,  however,  that  burden-sharing  now  has 
been  accepted  and  the  hope  is  that  larger 
paymente  will  be  obtatoed  to  the  future. 

West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  haa 
given  only  reluctant  i^proval  to  the  sup- 
port arrangement  tor  it  wlU  be  politically 
unpopular. 

Despite  a  U.S.  contention  that  Ite  troops 
are  to  Germany  as  part  of  a  common  Free 
World  dsfenas  effort,  many  Osrmans  look  on 
the  Americans  ss  sn  ooenpatton  force  and 
bltterty  objsot  to  helptog  to  support  an  oc- 
cupation army. 


Brandt  has  budgetary  troublea,  too.  InfU- 
tlonary  pressures  have  forced  the  chancellor 
to  keep  a  tight  reto  on  government  spend- 
tog.  He  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  a  num- 
ber of  projects  he  promised  the  voters  and 
there  will  be  angry  criticism  of  a  decision 
to  give  more  than  $150  million  to  the  United 
States  while  German  domestic  needs  go  un- 
met. 

But  Brandt  has  been  impressed  by  the  Iso- 
lationist swtog  In  the  United  States.  He  wtis 
shaken,  as  other  NATO  leaders  were,  when 
Man^eld  proposed  to  May  that  the  Umted 
States  bring  back  half  of  the  300,000  troops 
It  has  in  Europe  and  he  has  been  persuaded 
that  the  American  people  are  increasingly 
loathe  to  spend  their  tax  dcrilars  to  keep  a 
large  military  force  in  prosperous  Western 
Europe. 

The  German  burden -sharing  arrangemsnt 
win  be  a  two-year  pact.  It  will  cover  fiscal 
1972,  which  l>egan  on  July  1,  and  fiscal  1973. 

The  paymente  to  the  U.a  Treasury  win  be 
part  of  a  renewed  offset  agreement  under 
which  Germany  makea  a  variety  of  financial 
concessions  to  help  the  United  States  cush- 
ion the  balance  of  paymente  Impact  of  Ite 
troop  commitment.  The  last  offset  agree- 
ment expired  on  June  30. 

Germany  has  rejected  a  VS.  request  for  an 
interest-free  loan  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  Illegal  but  the  pact  is  expected  to 
toclude  a  loan  of  more  than  9350  oUlUon 
at  an  toterest  rate  that  will  be  well  below 
the  going  cost  of  money.  The  last  offset 
agreement  featured  a  10-year,  $350  million 
loan  at  a  relatively  cheap  3.5  per  cent  toterest 
cost. 

Additional  balance  of  paymente  aid  will 
conte  from  German  purchases  of  American 
planes  and  other  weapons.  The  Bonn  govern- 
ment has  offered  to  i^>end  $435  million  a  year 
in  this  country,  but  the  Administration  still 
Is  demanding  a  larger  commitment. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  are  presstog  for  the 
best  loan  terms  and  biggest  defense  orders 
they  can  g^et,  biit  it  is  the  burden-sharing 
agreement  that  is  touching  off  a  few  smaU 
cheers. 

The  Germans  are  not  making  as  generous 
a  contribution  as  the  Administration  would 
like,  but  they  will  be  paying  part  of  the  sup- 
port eoste  for  the  first  time  and  that  is  an 
important  symbolic  gain  for  the  wealthy  but 
overextended  United  States. 

(From  the  Washington  Eventog  Star, 
July  19, 1971] 

DxrrERENCzs  Staix  NATO  Tboop  Plan 

(By  Arthiir  L.  Oavsbon) 

Differences  wltoto  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  holdtog  up  American  plans  for  a 
program  of  balanced  East- West  troop  cute  to 
Central  Europe. 

U.S.  officials  are  saytog  some  authorities 
favor  a  general  cutback  of  10  percent  at  the 
start,  while  others  are  questiontog  the  whole 
concept  of  reductions  that  could  upset  the 
balance  of  power.  As  a  result,  the  plans  prom- 
ised to  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  by  early 
July  win  be  about  a  month  late. 

The  official  expectation  Is  that  President 
Nixon's  intervention  will  be  needed  to  re- 
solve the  dispute,  which  la  likely  to  come 
before  the  National  Security  Council  to  the 
next  few  weeks. 

ISSUES   COMPLEX 

Complex  Issues  wlto  strategic  and  political 
Implications  are  tovolved.  tocludtog  the  fu- 
ture of  Berlin,  East  Germany's  status,  Soviet 
motives  and  security  arrangementa. 

As  toformante  repreaentlng  the  mato 
achools  of  toougbt  wlthto  the  administra- 
tion explatoed  things,  toe  Uneup  looks  Ilka 
this: 

Some  key  authorities  want  the  United 
States  and  NATO  to  stand  by  a  1988  oOSr  to 
nsgotlsto  what  the  Jargmi  calls  "mntosl 
balanced  force  reductions,"  or  MBFR,  with 


the  Communist  powers.  The  cuti  woidd  taks 
place  to  Central  Kurope. 

Otbsrs  say  monkeying  around  with  force 
levels  now  could  Imperil  the  power  balance 
built  up  in  war  Europe. 

WASN   ON  mPOBT 

They  say  that  balance,  resting  on  Ameri- 
can nuclear  strength.  Is  toe  best  way  of 
preservtog  peace,  and  any  dlsttirbance  could 
je<^ardize  prospects  to  agree  on  Berlin,  Ger- 
man affairs,  limitation  of  strategic  arms  and 
otoer  issues. 

CompUcattog  this  philosophical  tag-of-war 
between  the  diplomatic  and  strategic  plan- 
ners of  toe  two  sides  is  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress. 

New  demands  are  bulldtog  for  reduction 
of  the  300.000-strong  U.S.  garrison  to  Europe. 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has 
complained  publicly  that  toe  U.S.  economy  Is 
not  strong  enough  to  conttoue  shouldering 
so  heavy  a  burden,  which  he  says  the  Evao- 
peans  can  well  fcJford  to  share  more  fairly. 

AMOTHXa   CONSnSKATION 

There  is  for  the  United  States  and  NATO 
anotoer  major  consideration. 

Not  long  ago,  after  years  of  argument 
and  education,  the  Americans  finally  got 
NATO  to  adopt  the  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse. 

In  simple  terms,  this  means  VA.  allies 
agreed  to  depend  on  conventional  power  to 
repeal  an  aggressor.  In  that  they  could  use 
tactical  nuclear  wei^Mns  to  push  the  at- 
tacker back.  Ultimately,  the  full  weight  of 
Allied  strategic,  nuclear  power  could  be  to- 
voked. 

But  to  be  able  to  react  so  flexibly  against 
an  invader,  NATO  had  to  accept  the  reality 
that  more  men  and  non-nuclear  guna  were 
needed.  The  NATO  armies  now  are  far  below 
required  levels. 

Thus,  some  planners  argue,  any  process 
of  reducing  forces  plainly  would  hoot 
NATO's  strategy  of  flexible  response  out  the 
window  and  lower  the  threshold  of  Auclear 
war. 

TO    COKSDLT    ON    PLANS 

When  the  American  plan  flnaUy  gets  to 
NATO  it  win  be  the  subject  of  consultations 
along  with  plans  submitted  by  others  of  the 
15  member  nations. 

Then  a  meettog  of  deputy  NATO  foreign 
ministers  will  meet  to  Brussels  in  late  Sep- 
tember or  early  October  to  coordinate  aU  toe 
Ideas  into  a  single  package. 

They  also  very  likely  will  send  one  or  more 
explorers  to  Moecow  and  other  Communist 
capitals  to  discuss  possible  negotiating  pro- 
cedures. 

By  December,  if  all  goes  well,  the  year-end 
session  of  NATO  foreign  ministers  should  be 
In  a  position  to  assess  whether  a  full-blown 
parley  with  Communist  rivals  Is  worthwhile. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  30, 
1971] 

DunCULI  PaOSLEM  POSSS  ST  ICXLAMB 

(By  Orr  KeUy) 

It  doesn't  take  much  aaore  than  a  quick 
glance  at  toe  m^  to  see  why  toe  Navy — 
and  strategiste  generally — consider  Iceland 
such  a  vitally  important  speck  ol  real  es- 
tate. 

The  figures  of  speech  come  qui<^y  to 
mind — the  cork  to  toe  bottle  .  .  .  toe  llnch* 
pto  .  .  .  toe  keystone. 

Now,  thU  Tltsl  piece  of  the  Norto  AUantlc 
Treaty  Organization  strategic  concept  has 
oome  unstuck. 

Last  Wednesday  a  new  coalition  govcm- 
msnt  took  power  and  promptly  announced 
that  it  totended  to  remato  a  member  of 
NATO,  but  that  it  intended  to  renegotiate 
Ite  defense  agreemente  wlto  toe  Dnltsd 
Btatsa  and  to  doss  ths  American-manned  al- 
llanea  base  at  Keflavlk  over  toe  next  tour 


The  news  could  have  been  even  worse  from 
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•  NATO  standpoint.  The  coalition  1b  made  up 
of  tbe  Communist-led  Labor  Alliance,  the 
Progreealve  party  and  the  small  Uberal  and 
Leftlat  Union.  The  Labc^  Alllanoe  favors 
an  end  to  Iceland's  membership  In  NATO — 
and  It  ml^t  have  gotten  Ita  way. 

Both  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union  look 
upon  Iceland  in  defensive  terms — but  what 
looks  like  defense  to  one  side  looks  ominous- 
ly offensive  to  the  other. 

Prom  the  NATO  side,  it  Is  assumed  that. 
In  the  event  of  war  in  Europe,  the  Soviets 
would  try  to  move  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  350-boat  submarine  fleet  into  the  North 
Atlantic  to  cut  the  supply  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Since  Western 
Europe's  defense  plans  call  for  prompt  large- 
scale  reinforcement  from  the  United  States, 
the  entry  of  a  large  number  of  hostile  sub- 
martnwi  Into  the  sh4>pliig  lanes  obviously 
would  b«  a  grave  threat. 

Even  in  i>eacetlme,  the  air  base  at  Keflavlk 
la  an  Important  part  of  the  American  effort 
to  keep  track  of  the  growing  number — 20  at 
last  count— of  Soviet  Yankee-class  missile 
submarines.  By  a  combination  of  air,  sea 
and  \inderwater  surwrti  lance,  the  United 
States  tries  to  be  aware  of  the  location  of 
each  of  the  Soviet  subs  at  all  times — some- 
thing the  Russians  apparently  have  been  un- 
able to  do  as  far  as  the  American  Polaris 
boats  are  concerned. 

In  maneuvers  conducted  at  least  once  a 
year,  a  NATO  naval  task  force,  cooperating 
doeely  with  land-based  planes  from  Iceland, 
sweep*  up  through  the  gap  between  Iceland 
and  the  Danish-owned  Paeroe  Islands,  prac- 
ticing the  maneuvers  necessary  to  keep  the 
Soviet  sub  tosot  from  reaching  the  Atlantic 
shipping  lanes. 

From  the  Soviet  side,  however,  this  specta- 
cle of  a  flotilla  of  aircraft  carriers,  with  their 
hundreds  of  planes  capable  of  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons,  moving  into  the  Norwegian 
Sea  within  striking  distance  of  some  targets 
Inside  Russia  itself,  must  appear  ominous 
Indeed. 

The  decision  of  the  new  Icelandic  govern- 
ment to  close  down  the  base  at  Keflavlk — 
considered  in  defensive  terms  from  both 
sides — appears  to  be  more  of  a  loss  to  the 
NATO  side  than  a  gain  to  the  Soviet  side. 

At  some  added  expense,  the  NATO  cotin- 
trles  probably  can  replace  much  of  the  ca- 
pability they  will  lose  when  the  base  is 
closed.  They  can  ma1nt4iln  the  sxirvelliance 
of  the  approaches  to  the  North  Atlantic  by 
using  more  ships  and  longer-range  planes. 
They  wlU  lose  some  of  their  present  abUlty  to 
Intercept  long-range  Soviet  bomber-recon- 
naissance planes  that  frequently  come  down 
through  the  gap  and  toward  the  east  coast 
of  North  AmTlf^t, 

But  the  loss  of  the  base  In  Iceland  will 
not  reduce  by  very  much  the  offensive  capa- 
bility of  the  NATO  fleet  as  viewed  from  the 
Soviet  side.  The  ships,  with  their  planes,  can 
still  make  the  same  kind  of  approach  from 
the  North  Atlantic  into  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

What  would  make  a  very  dramatic  change 
in  the  whole  strategic  situation,  of  course, 
would  be  for  Iceland  to  take  one  more  giant 
step  and  ally  itself  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  ttep  which  iMnu  highly  unlikely,  but  not 
Impoaslble. 

In  that  event,  the  movement  of  NATO 
vessels  through  the  Iceland-Paeroe  gap 
would  become  more  dUBcult  and  dangerous, 
the  chances  that  the  Soviets  could  track 
American  Polaris  submarines  would  be  sig- 
nificantly improved  and  the  threat  to  shipi- 
plng  across  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  event 
of  war  in  Europe  would  be  much  greater. 

This  obviously  Is  a  most  difllcult  and 
awkward  problem  for  the  United  States  and 
Its  NATO  allies,  and  there  seems,  on  the  sur- 
face at  least,  to  be  relatively  little  attention 
being  devoted  to  it.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
Iceland,  being  small,  does  not  loom  as  lazge 
as  such  big  problems  as  Vietnam,  or  perhaps 


It  to  Just  that  there  la  Uttte  that  can  reason- 
ably IM  dona. 

But  the  administration  might  well  ask  It- 
self, in  a  paraphrase  of  the  BlbUcal  question, 
what  it  profits  a  country  to  gain  China  if  it 
Ibses  Iceland. 

[Rrom  the  Christian  Science  BCbnltor, 
July  34.  1971 J 

NATO  AND  SoviKT  Naval  Powsb 

Growing  Soviet  naval  power  already  Is 
gnawing  around  both  ends  of  the  NATO  de- 
fense arc  In  Europe. 

Soviet  submarines  operating  out  of  Mur- 
mansk sail  into  the  Atlantic  arotud  the 
northern  tip  of  the  arc.  while  the  Eastern 
Xediterranean.  oS  NATO's  southern  fiank, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  Russian  aea. 

In  this  context  any  move  that  tends  to 
dent  the  NATO  positions  at  either  extremity 
of  the  arc  is  cause  for  concern  to  the  West- 
em  allies. 

At  tl;e  southern  end  tiny  Malta  recently 
leaped  into  the  headlines  when  lU  new  la- 
bour Pi  me  Minister,  the  flamboyant  Dom 
Mlntoff.  ousted  the  Italian  admiral  who 
headed  the  snuUl  NATO  headquarters  located 
on  the  island,  barred  U.8.  Sixth  Fleet  ships 
from  us^ng  the  harbor,  and  called  for  revision 
of  Malta's  defense  agreement  with  Britain. 
iSr.  Mlntoff  is  being  difllcult.  He  is  putting 
up  the  price  for  use  of  MalU's  faciUties. 
We  hope  it  Is  nothing  more  than  that.  He 
seems  unlikely  to  cut  loose  from  Britain,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  as  he  is  too  de- 
pendent on  the  former  colonial  power  for 
financial  aid. 

His  long-term  dream  Is  a  neutral  status 
for  Malta,  and  be  has  frequenUy  said  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  Russians  to  estab- 
lish a  base  on  the  Island.  Even  if  he  clceee 
down  the  NATO  headquarters,  as  he  la  ex- 
pected to  do.  It  would  not  seriously  affect 
the  Western  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  far  bigger  loss  for  NATO's  defenses 
looms  on  the  northern  front,  where  the 
new  leftist  coalition  government  In  Ice- 
land has  announced  its  Intention  to  cloee 
down  the  big  NATO  base  at  Keflavlk  over 
the  next  four  years. 

A  force  of  3.700  Americans  Is  stationed 
at  Keflavlk  under  a  defense  agreement  con- 
cluded with  Iceland  In  1961.  The  base  plays 
a  vital  role  in  NATO's  surveillance  of  Soviet 
submarine  and  surface  movements  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  A  majority  of  the  subma- 
rines rounding  the  North  Cape  are  said  to  be 
spotted  by  aircraft  operating  out  of  Keflavlk. 
Closure  of  the  base  would  mean  that  the 
task  of  surveillance  would  fall  to  American 
and  British  aircraft  operating  from  Northern 
Scotland  and  covering  a  far  greater  expanse 
of  sea. 

The  new  Icelandic  Premier,  Olafur  Johan- 
nesson.  has  said  his  coxmtry  will  remain  a 
member  of  NATO  despite  the  decision  to 
cloee  Keflavlk.  But  this  has  little  meaning 
since  Iceland  has  no  armed  forces  of  its  own. 
It  would  merely  be  claiming  the  protec- 
Uon  of  the  NATO  umbrella  without  maung 
any  contribution  to  the  alliance. 

Mr.  Johannesson  came  to  power  as  a  re- 
sult of  general  elections  last  month  in  which 
the  leftist  parties  defeated  the  middle  of  the 
road  coalition  of  Independents  and  Social 
Democrats  that  had  ruled  the  country  for 
la  years.  His  government  includes  the  Pro- 
gressive and  Liberal  Parties  and  the  Com- 
munist Labor  Alliance. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  Communists 
have  been  in  the  Icelandic  Government. 
There  were  two  Communists  in  the  govern- 
ment in  power  from  1956  to  1969.  At  that 
time  NATO  decided  to  withhold  secret  papers 
from  Iceland  because  of  the  security  risk, 
and  it  may  well  do  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  new  government. 
While  Iceland's  Oppooitloa  may  be  «■- 


pected  to  fight  the  decision  to  doM  Kefla- 
vlk, it  seems  certain  to  go  throvigh.  barring 
unforeseen  developments.  In  the  meantime 
NATO  will  have  four  yean  to  look  around 
for  other  ways  of  Ugbtenlng  the  surveillance 
screen  in  the  North  Atlantic 


THE  GUNS  THAT  MATTER  MOST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  21, 
1971,  appears  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Guns  That  Matter  Most."  The  editorial 
relates  in  part  to  the  President's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  from  China 
to  visit  Peking  some  time  between  now 
and  May  1972.  But  primarily  it  indicates 
the  difBculties  which  exist  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

At  least  one  paragraph.  I  think,  sums 
it  up  quite  cogently.  The  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

But  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  Rus- 
sia's gentleness  toward  Eastern  Europe  and 
Chinese  wUlingneas  to  receive  Mr.  Nixon  at 
the  imperial  throne  in  Peking  both  spring 
from  the  same  cause.  Moscow  and  Peking  are 
concerned  about  each  other.  It  Is  their  mu- 
tual mistrust  which  makes  them  lees  un- 
friendly toward  the  outer  fringe  peoples.  It 
Isn't  that  they  love  us.  It  is  merely  that  they 
distrust  each  other  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Gttns  That  Mattkx  Most 
Behind  the  drama,  diplomacy,  and  politics 
of  Washington's  new  "opening  to  China"  are 
the  plain  cold  military  facts  of  life  in  Asia 
and  what  they  might  mean. 

The  most  important  single  such  military 
fact  is  that  for  about  seven  years  now  Russia 
has  been  steadily  building  up  the  armed 
forces  which  It  maintains  along  its  5,000  mile 
frontier  with  China. 

Back  in  the  days  of  "monolithic  commu- 
nism" when  Russia  and  China  were  ofllclal 
allies,  the  Russians  maintained  negligible 
forces  in  a  low  state  of  readiness  along  their 
frontier  with  China. 

But  then  there  was  the  "break"  in  i960 
when  the  Russian  technicians  left,  or  wpre 
pxished  out  of  China.  After  that  came  the 
vehement  anti-Russian  phase  of  Chinese  pol- 
icy when  the  Russian  Embassy  was  placed 
under  siege  in  Peking  and  Russian  diplo- 
mats were  subjected  to  public  indignities 
unparaUeled  in  modem  times.  The  Chinese 
did  not  like  Russians,  and  made  it  clear. 
The  dislike  Included  shooting  Russian  sol- 
diers along  the  frontier. 

The  Russians  reacted  to  aU  this,  but  never 
suddenly,  or  dramatically.  Very  gradually, 
they  began  increasing  the  numl>er  of  military 
units  along  the  Chinese  border,  fllUng  out 
those  units  already  there,  and  improving  the 
weaponry  of  all  such  units.  They  also  added 
a  new  mUltary  command  in  the  highly  sensi- 
tive center  at  the  front  with  headquarters 
at  or  near  Ulan  Bator  in  Outer  Mongolia. 

By  now  Russian  forces  deployed  along  the 
Chinese  frontier  and  available  for  action 
against  China  number  41  divisions  with  sup- 
porting units.  The  total  strength  is  about 
402,000  men  backed,  of  course,  by  air  power 
and  nuclear  missiles  batteries  trained  against 
Chinese  targets. 

In  other  words  Rtissia  today  keeps  up  a 
military  force  against  China  which  1*  deemed 
more  tban  suOcient  to  meet  any  forays 
against  Russian  territory  from  China,  and  to 
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launch  offensives  into  China.  However,  only 
23  of  the  41  divisions  are  estimated  to  be  at 
full  combat  strength  today.  The  posture  is 
one  of  readiness,  but  not  one  of  immediate 
menace. 

The  Chinese  also  have  Increased  their 
forces  In  a  belt  about  200  miles  deep  along 
their  side  of  the  border  and  done  some  primi- 
tive digging  of  trenches  and  bunkers.  Their 
total  of  forces  In  the  border  area  Is  about 
half  a  million,  most  of  which  Is  well  beck 
from  the  border. 

Thus  neither  Chinese  nor  Russians  are  in 
a  position  to  take  any  sudden  action. 

But  both  have  by  now  taken  diplomatic 
precautions  agaln&t  a  worsening  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  Russians,  as  always  when  having 
troubles  In  their  Asian  frontiers,  have  been 
cultivating  easier  relations  with  their  West- 
ern neighbors.  And  China  has  received  Mr. 
Nixon's  emissary .  Henry  Kissinger,  and  in- 
vited Mr.  Nixon  himself  to  visit  the  Inner 
Kingdom. 

Is  there  an  implicit  and  prospective  "deal" 
in  aU  of  this  for  the  United  States? 

Tes,  of  course.  China  is  willing  to  tone 
down  its  anti-American  propaganda  And 
posture  for  the  sake  of  security  on  its  ocean 
side  In  order  to  be  free  to  concentrate  its 
attention  on  its  Russian  neighbor. 

The  Chinese  must  expect  to  give  something 
in  return.  Waablugton  could  happily  use  a 
Chinese  undertaking  to  refrain  from  pushing 
into  the  places  vacated  by  withdrawing 
American  troops.  Neutralization  of  South- 
east Asia  would  suit  Mr.  Nixon  admirably.  A 
tolerable  (to  Washington)  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  would  be  manna  from  heaven. 
An  abatement  of  North  Korean  misbehavior 
would  bs  a  bonus.  There  is  a  lot  Peking 
could  do  for  Washington. 

But  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  Rus- 
sia's gentleness  toward  Eastern  Europe  and 
Chinese  willingness  to  receive  Mr.  Nixon  at 
the  imperial  throne  In  Peking  both  spring 
from  the  same  cause.  Moscow  and  Peking 
are  concerned  about  each  other.  It  is  their 
mutual  distrust  which  makes  them  less  un- 
friendly toward  the  outer  fringe  peoples.  It 
isn't  that  they  love  us.  It  is  merely  that 
they  distrust  each  other  more. 


A  PEDIATRICIAN  WRITES  ABOUT 
THE  WAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Red  Book  magazine  of  August  1971, 
there  Is  an  article  entitled  'Tlease  Read 
This— A  Pediatrician  Writes  About  the 
War."  It  is  written  by  Ronald  J.  Glasser, 
MJD. 

The  article  concerns  the  return  to 
Japan  of  the  wounded  from  Vietnam.  It 
brings  out  some  pertinent  information 
which  I  think  is  interesting  and  tragic, 
as  well. 

He  mentions,  for  example: 

Eighty  thousand  wounded  a  yearl  Tbs 
Army  made  it  aU  strangely  palatable  by  put- 
ting that  number  over  a  denominator  of 
650,000  men  and  calling  it  a  14-percent  casu- 
alty rate.  But  there  never  were  550,000 
troopen  fighting  in  Nam.  The  30,000  soldiers 
unloading  crates  at  Long  BInh  and  Da  Nang 
and  the  40,000  typing  request  forms  in  Sai- 
gon might  have  been  mortared  once  in  a 
wiiUe.  but  they  weren't  facing  the  daily  pros- 
pect of  being  murdered.  They  never  had  to 
sit.  sweating  and  exhausted,  in  the  blistering 
heat  of  the  Delta,  watching  their  wounded 
die  because  the  choppers  couldn't  get  In. 

So  there  never  were  half  a  million  troopers 
fighting;  the  total  was  hardly  ever  over 
100,000.  And  B«  the  denominator  changes, 
and  the  essuatties  weren't  14  per  cent  or  even 
20  per  osnt.  Ilisy  w«re  M  and  70  p«r  cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

A  Pewatbician  Warns  Abotjt  thx  Wak 
(By  Ronald  J.  Olasaer,  M.D.) 

I  am  a  pediatrician.  In  Septembo*,  1968, 
I  was  sent  to  Japan  to  save  the  children  of 
the  American  military  personnel.  At  Zama, 
where  I  was  assigned,  we  had  a  700-bed  hos- 
pital. Its  pediatrics  unit  was  small — Ave  beds 
and  a  nursery.  It  was  the  only  general  Army 
hospital  in  Japan.  Its  staff  included  Intern- 
ists, anesthesiologists,  obstetricians,  gynecol- 
ogists, ophthalmologists,  ear-nose-and-throat 
specialists,  oral  surgeons,  ^-ascular  surgeons, 
thoracic  surgeons,  plastic  surgeons,  derma- 
tologists bslO.  even  an  allergist. 

It  was  an  excellent  hospital.  There  Is  not, 
I  think,  a  commtinlty  in  America  that  would 
not  be  hJQipy  to  have  our  hospital.  Just  as  it 
was — but  without  the  kinds  of  patients  who 
filled  its  wards  and  corridors.  They  were  the 
wounded,  straight  from  Vietnam. 

I  can  remember  stepping  out  of  the  pediat- 
rics clinic  into  a  corridor  crowded  with  20 
or  30  litter  cases,  walking  past  them  and  Jok- 
ing where  I  could  but  ocA  feeling  particu- 
larly Involved.  That's  how  it  was  at  first, 
when  it  was  all  new.  I  can  even  remember 
feeling  relieved  that  they  were  someone  else's 
sons,  not  mine. 

I  soon  came  to  feel  differently.  Those  kids 
were  so  brave,  they  endured  so  much,  they 
wore  so  uncomplaining,  I  oouldnt  help  feel 
ing  proud  of  them.  I  c&n  recall  only  one  boy 
who  could  not  stop  screaming. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  military  doctor 
who  leaves  Asia  without  having  the  sinking 
feeling  that  someday  when  the  whole  thing 
is  over,  there  will  be  nothing  remembered 
but  the  conluslon  and  the  politics.  There  is, 
of  course,  something  else  to  be  remembered, 
something  that  I  have  seen  and  cannot  ever 
forget — the  boys  who  will  never  stop  scream- 
ing, even  though  some  may  not  make  a 
sound. 

The  wounded  were  flown  directly  to  Japan 
from  Vietnam.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
four  Army  hospitals  In  Japan  were  averaging 
6,000  to  8,000  patients  a  month.  (Emring  the 
Tet  offensive  in  January,  1968,  it  had  been 
close  to  11,000.)  There  were  days  and  some- 
times weeks  when  the  medical-evaluation 
helicopters,  the  "med-evac  choppers,"  never 
stopped  coming  in.  And  if  the  weather  k^t 
the  choppers  from  flying,  the  Army  brought 
the  casualties  overland  in  ambulance  buses 
from  the  Japanese  bases  to  our  ho^ltals. 

Eighty  thousand  wounded  a  yearl  The 
Army  made  it  all  strangely  palatable  by 
putting  that  nimiber  over  a  denooalnator  of 
550,000  men  and  calling  it  a  14-percest  cas- 
ualty rate.  But  there  never  were  560,000 
troopers  fighting  in  Nam.  The  30,000  soldiers 
unloading  crates  at  Long  Blnh  and  Da  Nang 
and  the  40,000  typing  request  forms  In 
Saigon  might  havs  been  mortared  ones  in  a 
while,  but  they  weren't  facing  the  daily  pros- 
pect of  being  murdered.  They  never  had  to 
sit,  sweating  and  exhatisted.  In  the  blistering 
heat  of  the  Delta,  watching  their  wounded 
die  because  the  choppers  coiildn't  get  In. 

So  there  never  were  half  a  million  troopers 
fighting:  the  total  was  hardly  ever  over 
100,000.  And  so  the  denominator  changes, 
and  the  casualties  weren't  14  per  cent  or 
even  20  per  cent.  They  were  60  and  70 
per  cent. 

But  at  Zama  we  didn't  see  numbers — we 
saw  the  wounded.  From  Nam  the  Air  Ftrce 
brought  them  in  over  the  mountains  to  the 
20th  Casualty  Staging  Area  at  Yokote,  where 
most  of  them  stayed  overnight.  A  lot  of  them 
had  already  been  operated  on — some  mas- 
sively— and  it's  a  long  trip  to  Japan.  They 
needed  to  rest  awhUe,  to  be  stabilized;  their 
physical  state  was  checked  again,  and  if 
necessary,  they  were  rehydrated.  Nam  Is  hot, 
110  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  fluids  the 
kids  got  at  the  90th  Casualty  gave  them  a 
bit  of  an  edge  on  survival.  Next  day  they 


were  loaded  aboard  choppers  and  flown  to  an 
Army  hospital. 

But  if  they  were  in  critical  condition  when 
they  arrived  at  Yokote,  they  were  taken  im- 
mediately by  chopper  to  a  hospital  for  emer- 
gency treatment.  At  Zama  there  were  nlghu 
when  everyone  was  still  working  on  that 
day's  wounded  and  the  dispatcher  would 
caU  about  another  VSI  (very  serlotisly  ill) 
coming  in,  type  of  wound  unknown.  Every- 
one— the  general  surgeons,  the  orthopedic 
surgeons,  the  ophthalmologists  and  the 
ear-noee-throat  specialists — went  down  to 
the  landing  pad  and  waited  to  see  who  would 
get  this  case.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see 
those  doctors,  some  still  in  their  operating 
clothes,  standing  on  the  darkened  field  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  talking  quietly, 
waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  chopper. 

Even  stranger  to  me  was  their  reaction  to 
the  wounded  troopers  who  were  being  flown 
in.  Whether  it  was  a  single  VSI  on  an  emer- 
gency med-evac  flight  or  the  usual  six-litter 
load  being  ferried  to  Zama,  the  doctors  who 
went  out  to  meet  them  always  seemed  mat- 
ter-of-fact about  the  whole  thing.  But  per- 
haps because  I  was  a  pediatrician  and  because 
I  had  gone  to  Japan  to  look  after  the  chil- 
dren of  American  military,  it  came  at  first  as 
a  surprise  and  then  as  a  shock  to  stand  out 
there  on  the  helipad  and  realize  that  the 
troopers  they  were  pulling  off  those  med- 
evac  chopi>er8 — those  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  wounded  every  month — were  them- 
selves Just  children. 

It  is  hard  to  know  who  the  people  at  home 
thought  were  fighting — and  being  torn  apart 
or  dying — in  those  savage  battles  in  Nam.  But 
in  any  case,  the  fact  Is  that  they  werent 
men.  Those  batUes  were  fought  by  boys.  The 
medics  were  18  and  19;  the  riflemen  and  the 
EODs,  the  RTOs.  the  LRPs  and  the  FOs — al- 
most nobody  was  out  of  his  teens — EOD: 
explosive  -  ordnance  -  disposal  technician; 
BTO:  radio  -  telephone  oiierator;  LRP: 
long-range  patrol;  FO:  fcwwaxd  observer. 

Most  of  the  kids  we  got  at  Zama  survived. 
If  a  trooper  dies  In  Nam,  he  dies  straight  out. 
An  RPD  round  (enony  machine-gvm  bullet) 
travels  at  3,000  feet  per  second;  a  chl-com 
(Chinese  Communist)  mine  can  turn  over 
an  armored  personnel  carrier:  a  buried  105 
mm  sheU  can  blow  an  engine  block  through 
the  hood.  But  if  the  medics  in  Nam  puU  a 
wounded  trooper  from  a  dust-off  (helicopter) 
alive  and  if  he  makes  it  through  that  first 
operation,  whether  at  the  45th  Surgical  Hos- 
pital along  the  Cambodian  border  or  the  12th 
Evacuation  Hospital,  hell  live. 

The  medics  had  a  lot  to  do  with  It,  and  the 
choppers,  and  so  did  the  superb  medical  facu- 
lties in  Nam  and  the  dedication  and  skill  of 
the  mlUtary  doctors.  But  it's  also  a  matter  of 
age. 

The  casualties  were  all  children,  adoles- 
cents who  at  the  time  they  were  bit  were  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Not  one  was  overweight.  If 
they  smoked,  they  hadn't  smoked  long  enough 
for  it  to  have  eaten  up  their  lungs.  There 
wwe  no  coronaries  to  worry  about,  no  S5- 
year-old  diabetics,  no  social  drinkers  with  al- 
coholic livers,  no  hypertensives — nothing  but 
strong,  young,  lean  children.  Just  get  them 
off  the  choppers,  insert  tubes  to  permit  thenx 
to  breathe,  cut  them  <^>en.  It  may  hurt  for 
a  long  time,  and  some  kids  will  never  be  the 
same  again.  But  they'll  probably  live. 

At  Zama  literally  thousands  of  boys  were 
saved.  Some  paid  a  high  price  for  our  suc- 
cess. It  seemed  so  natural  to  see  the  blind 
17-year-oId  stumbling  down  the  hallway  or 
the  shattered  high-school-football  player  be- 
ing wheeled  to  physical  therapy.  And  I  re- 
member one  bright  kid  from  Utah  who  had 
taken  a  bullet  through  his  chest  that  sliced 
his  spinal  cord  and  left  him  paralyzed  for 
life.  He  had  Just  tiimed  18. 

And  these  kids  were  all  alone.  The  doctors 
didn't  seem  to  notice — I  guess  most  physi- 
cians are  simply  accustmned  to  treating 
grownups  and  expecting  patients  to  he  re- 
sjxmslble  for  themselves.  But  our  patients 
werent  grownups. 
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tJM  Army  nuy  tte  aU*  to  flddl*  with 
numb«n — to  list  ehoppcn  m  destroyed  <»iy 
U  they  are  totaUy  unreooreraUe,  aot  met«Iy 
shot  down;  to  dlBtzltmte  maas  oaeoaltlea  over 
a  week's  time  so  that  no  single  day  looks  too 
bad — but  nothing  the  Army  does  can  ever 
turn  the  children  we  took  off  those  ehoppen 
into  adiilta. 

They  were  Just  kids  for  whran.  If  they  had 
been  In  the  States,  we  would  have  needed 
parental  consent  before  we  could  do  to  them 
what  we  did;  minors  no  hospital  would  have 
admitted  without  their  parents'  knowledge, 
because  those  parents  had  let  their  kids  get 
so  damn  far  away. 

In  the  beginning  I  talked  to  the  kids  just 
to  have  something  to  say  and  to  get  them 
talking.  I  soon  realized  that  without  quite 
saying  It,  they  aU  were  concerned  about  the 
same  thing.  They  were  worried,  every  one  of 
them,  not  about  the  big  things,  not  about 
survival,  but  about  how  they  would  explain 
away  the  parts  of  them  that  had  been  torn 
off  or  crippled — ^the  missing  leg,  the  para- 
lyzed arm.  Would  they  embarrass  their 
famlUes?  Would  they  be  able  to  make  It  at 
parties  where  guys  were  still  whole?  Ckyuld 
they  go  to  the  beach,  and  would  their  scars 
darken  In  the  sun  and  repel  the  girls?  Above 
all,  would  anyone  love  them  when  they  got 
back? 

Whenever  I  left  the  kids  with  the  cruelest 
wounds,  the  shattered  faces.  I  would  have  the 
alckenlng  thought  that  when  they  got  back 
homa  somebody  somewhere  would  surely  ask 
them  what  had  haftpened — the  single  ques- 
tion that  renects  the  ugly  truth  that  nobody 
realises  what  is  happening  to  these  kids  over 
there.  Nobody  wants  to  know,  and  maybe 
nobody  cares. 

Moat  of  the  kids  survived  Japan.  A  few 
didn't.  I  can  remember  standing  beside  their 
beds,  feeling  so  utterly  loet  when  they  went, 
not  only  because  they  were  dead — some  after 
quietly  suffering  so  much  for  so  long — but 
also  because  they  died  without  their  parents' 
being  there  with  them. 

Pediatricians  look  at  children  as  part  of 
•omethlng — part  of  a  famUy,  part  of  the 
neighborhood,  part  of  their  school,  part  of 
their  own  future  famUles.  To  see  them  go 
alone  with  only  medical  personnel  around  to 
watch  seemed  utterly  wrong.  All  things  con- 
sidered, I  think  It  is  easier  to  watch  a  new- 
bom  or  a  toddler  die  than  it  Is  a  teen-ager. 
An  Infant  doesnt  know;  and  a  dying  child, 
whose  greatest  fear  is  separation,  can  be  held 
by  his  parents  until  the  end. 

And  an  adult.  In  a  way,  has  It  easy  too. 
As  death  approaches  he  can  turn  for  support 
to  those  around  him  without  fear  of  seeming 
childish.  But  the  teen-ager — the  young  adult, 
so  newly  emancipated,  almost  grown  up.  his 
Independence  so  dearly  won — simply  cannot 
turn  to  others  for  comfort.  Rage  is  his  re- 
sponse—rage  at  dying  age;  rage  at  having  his 
life,  just  ready  to  be  lived,  so  suddenly  ended; 
rage  at  the  waste  and  stupidity  of  it  all.  He 
will  not,  cannot,  break  down  for  strangers  to 
see.  And  without  his  parents  he  dies  so  very 
hard. 

Loss  Is  a  part  of  pediatrics;  you  accept  It 
Two  infants  In  every  4.000  births  are  bean 
with  a  severe  congentlal  abnormality;  15  per 
oent  of  all  premature  babies  will  be  mentally 
retarded;  one  out  of  every  20.000  children 
wUl  get  leukemia.  The  rest  you  struggle 
<"«■ — tl»e  meningitises,  the  pneumonias,  the 
poisonings  and  the  accidents.  These  struggles 
set  the  tone,  for  to  save  one  child  Is  to  save 
not  just  a  life  but  also  a  Ufetlme. 

But  to  save  him  only  to  see  him  blinded 
or  blown  apart,  to  help  him  grow  properly 
only  to  have  his  spinal  cord  severed  or  have 
him  burned  to  death,  puts  aU  the  effort  In 
doubt.  The  vaccines,  the  pediatrics  research, 
the  new  techniques,  the  endless  concern— 
suddenly  it  all  seems  so  foolish,  so  helpless. 

I  certainly  did  not  see  It  all,  only  a  smaU 
part,  but  I  saw  enough  at  Zama,  more  than 
enough.  I  know  that  for  many  ot  thoee  kids 


tha  war  frill  never  end.  Daring  the  noent 
CaUfcmU  eartliquake  a  Veterans  Hospital 
was  wrecked,  and  out  of  the  nilns  they  pulled 
World  War  n  patients — veterans  who  had 
been  In  that  place  for  30  years.  If  there  are 
earthquakes  In  the  year  9000,  out  of  the 
ruins  they  will  pull  the  children  I  saw  at 
Zama.  Thirty  years  wasted — a  lifetime  of  be- 
ing paralyzed,  ot  being  stretched  out  on  a 
Stryker  frame  and  looking  at  nothing  but  Uie 
celling. 

There  are  no  veterans'  clubs  for  this  war, 
no  unit  reunions,  no  pictures  of  buddies  on 
th«  wall.  For  those  who  havent  been  to  Nam 
or  are  too  old  to  go,  it's  as  though  the  war 
doesn't  count.  For  those  who  have  gone  and 
survived  their  tour  without  being  wounded, 
it's  as  though  it  never  happened. 

But  It's  still  there  and  it  sUU  goes  ott.  Yes- 
terday or  the  day  before,  one  of  the  other 
pediatricians  In  our  town  remarked  that 
when  this  war  began,  the  children  who  are 
fighting  in  Nam  today  had  just  turned  11 
years  old. 
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1329).  Referred  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ur.  hXKES: 
BJ.  Res.  139.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Ooun- 
cU  on  Intomational  Boonomlc  Policy,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  ReUtlons. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODDCED 
BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONB 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allm«)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  of  Me- 
nominee, Wis.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Menominee 
Indian  tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  committee  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

HJt.  8866.  An  act  ^Munend  and  extond 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Reot  No 
92-302). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
STENms),  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

Frank  P.  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistont  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 


The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consoit,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tunnxt)  : 
S.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (M  8Ut 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  TumiKY) : 

S.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1329) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  to  require  the  inclusion  of  rail 
passenger  service  through  California's 
San  Joaquin  VaUey  in  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  first  plans 
were  announced,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  seemed  unwilling  to 
continue  Pacific  coast  passenger  service 
commensurate  with  the  population 
served.  Initially  the  DOT  did  not  even 
propose  to  provide  north-south  service 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  an  astonishing 
display  of  east  coast  provincialism,  the 
Secretary  had  annoimced  a  plan  which 
would  have  linked  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle  with  the  Midwest  but 
not  with  each  other.  All  six  Senators 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  Joined  in  a 
vigorous  protest  of  this  omission  last  De- 
cember. In  January  1971.  Secretary  Volpe 
amended  his  proposal  to  Include  the 
Seattle  to  San  Diego  corridor.  However, 
the  plan  announced  on  March  22,  1971, 
was,  in  my  view,  still  not  fully  adequate. 
At  that  time,  I  set  forth  my  criticisms  as 
follows : 

The  announcement  today  by  Chairman 
David  W.  Kendall,  of  the  NaUonal  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.,  of  the  CaUfomia 
routes  is  quite  disappointing  in  that  the 
incorporators  have  chosen  not  to  adopt 
both  the  coastal  and  the  valley  routes 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
I  fully  agree  that  the  coastal  route  is 
totally  justified  for  Inclusion.  It  is  2 
hours  faster,  and  thus  the  shortest  route 
between  the  two  terminal  cities,  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco.  Further  it  is 
a  notably  scenic  route. 

But  the  area  between. these  two  termi- 
nals I  believe  justifies  two  alternative 
routes.  Between  the  southern  California 
mountain  ranges  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  the  coastal  route  services  only 
one  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
50.000— Salinas,  population  58,896.  The 
valley  route  between  the  southern  moun- 
tains and  the  bay  area  serves  four  cities 
above  50,000:  Bakersfield.  69.515-  Fres- 
no, 165,972;  Modesto,  61,712;  and  Stock- 
ton, 107,644.  In  addition,  the  valley  serves 
as  the  gateway  to  the  Sierras — and  its 
three  national  parks  which  are  annually 
visited  by  4  '/i  million  people.  While  pres- 
ent passenger  trains  are  hardly  attrac- 
tive to  tourist  business,  an  improved  and 
modem  rail  service  would  be  quite  at- 
tractive to  the  ever-Increasing  stream  of 
visitors  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Sierras. 

I  note  that  today's  announcement  In- 
cludes   two    alternate    routes    between 
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Richmond.  Va..  and  Savannah.  Oa.  One 
follows  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  other  In- 
land route  serves  two  cities  of  any  >lse: 
Columbia.  S.C..  113.542  and  Raleigh. 
N.C.,  121,577. 1  do  not  crlUclze  the  inclu- 
sion of  both  alternative  routes  through 
th<?  Carolinas.  But  I  feel  that  the  deslg- 
I  ation  of  these  alternatives  Is  ample 
precedent  for  the  operation  of  two  alter- 
nate routes  through  the  center  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  State. 

I  had  previously  urged  that  both  routes 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
be  Included  In  the  Amtrak  system.  On 
March  10,  1971.  I  sent  the  following 
letter: 

vs.  Senatc, 
Wcuhtngton,  D.C..  March  10. 1971. 
Mr.  David  W.  Kxnsaix, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Incorporators,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DXAB  Ma.  Kkndaix:  On  January  28,  1971, 
Secretary  John  Volpe  announced  that  he  was 
amending  his  original  Rallpax  proposal  by 
adding  several  more  routes  including  the 
North-South  corridor  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  addition,  which  would  link  the  West 
Coast  cities  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego  with 
fast,  efficient  rail  service,  can  be  a  significant 
step  toward  alleviating  a  major  transporta- 
tion problem  which  is  becoming  Increasingly 
serious,  economically  and  environmentally. 

Secretary  Volpe's  amended  proposal  sug- 
gests two  routes  connecting  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  One  of  these  routes  follows 
the  California  coastline.  The  other  route  runs 
through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Since  the 
Rallpax  plan  has  yet  to  be  finalized.  It  Is  un- 
clear which  route  will  be  chosen. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  retain  both  routes 
In  the  final  plan.  The  coastal  route,  which  Is 
98  miles  shorter  than  the  valley  routo,  would 
provide  the  fastest  link  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  Under  present  operating 
schedules,  this  routo  U  fastor  than  the  valley 
routo  by  3Vi  hours.  Moreover,  the  coastline 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  pro- 
vides some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
our  nation.  This  Is  an  Important  considera- 
tion in  view  of  the  large  percentage  of  tour- 
ist traffic  such  a  routo  would  generate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
desperately  needs  a  system  of  high  speed 
ground  transportotlon.  This  area,  which  con- 
toins  several  large  cities,  has  a  combined 
population  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion people.  It  U  the  richest  agribusiness 
region  in  the  country.  The  counties  of  Contra 
Costa,  Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  Madera,  Merced, 
Stanislaus  and  Tulare  produced  a  combined 
gross  farm  income  of  $1.78  bUlion  in  1969. 

At  present,  the  only  alternative  to  the 
highway  for  the  average  Valley  resident 
traveling  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  is 
the  airplane,  which  Is  costly,  objectionable 
to  some,  and  adds  to  the  congested  airport 
problems  in  the  metropolitan  terminals. 

Furthermore,  the  Valley  route  provides  ac- 
cess to  the  magnificent  Sierra  Nevadas,  with 
their  three  national  parks — Yosemlte,  Se- 
quoia, and  Kings  Canyon.  Since  the  private 
automobUe  poses  a  growing  threat  to  our 
parks  (cars  are  now  banned  on  about  half 
the  roads  on  the  Yosemlte  Valley  floor) ,  It  Is 
quite  appropriate  that  our  federal  policy 
should  be  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
utilization  of  public  transportation  systems 
by  the  mlUions  who  annually  visit  these 
parks.  In  1970,  4^  miUion  people  visited  the 
Sparks. 

A  high-speed  ground  transportotlon  system 
through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  will  meet 
local  needs  as  well  as  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  am  convinced  that  aU  of  these  considera- 
tions make  it  imperative  that  both  the 
coastal  and  valley  routes  be  included  In  the 


final  Rallpax  plan.  I  sincerely  hope  that  both 
routes  will  be  Included. 
Sincerely. 

Ai.Air  Ouifnoir. 

Mr.  President,  these  arguments  are 
still  valid.  In  my  opinion. 

Thus  I  strongly  support  the  proposal 
made  by  Congressman  B.  F.  Sisk  of 
Fresno  to  amend  section  202  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  SeiTlce  Act — ^Public  Law  91- 
518 — to  Include  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Tehachapi  Pass  route  linking  southern 
and  northern  California.  The  bill  Sena- 
tor TuNHEY  and  I  Introduce  today  is  iden- 
tical with  a  measure  recently  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Mr.  Sisk  and  cosponsored 
by  Mr.  Johnsoh,  Mr.  McFall.  and  Mr. 
Moss. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuance  of  ex- 
isting passenger  trains  is  no  solution  to 
the  Nation's  need  for  alternatives  to  the 
airplane  and  the  private  automobile.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  characterize  Amtrak  as 
anything  more  than  a  weak  holding  ac- 
tion to  delay  the  total  atrophy  of  public 
ground  transportation  imtll  such  time  as 
we  get  on  with  the  long  overdue  need  to 
build  a  new  high  speed  groimd  transit 
system. 

But  the  continuance  of  existing  routes 
is  Important  because  these  routes  will  be 
the  testing  groimds  for  new  sjrstems. 

Historically  existing  routes  have  al- 
ways had  first  priority  when  technologi- 
cal Improvements  have  been  made  In 
transit  systems.  California  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  transit  developments 
with.  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  and  the 
various  plans  for  air  cushion  systems. 
The  San  Joaquin  Valley  route  has  high 
potential  for  integration  Into  an  ex- 
panded, technologically  advanced  system. 
I  think  the  providing  of  passenger  serv- 
ice to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  should  re- 
main on  the  agenda  of  our  publicly 
sponsored  system. 


By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

S.J.  Res.  139.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  appropriations  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Coimcil  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Joint  resolution  would  authorize 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
Coimcil  and  it  would  authorize  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Coimdl  to  ap- 
point and  fix  compensation  for  other 
personnel  of  the  Council. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
President  established  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1971. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  Council  are 
to  coordinate  both  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  policy,  and  to  provide  the  Pres- 
ident with  top  level  advice  on  full  range 
of  International  economic  policy  Issues. 

Also,  the  Council  coordinates  our  in- 
ternational economic  policy  with  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Coimcll  Is  already  functioning  and 
Mr.  Peter  Peterson  has  been  appointed 
M  Executive  Director  of  the  Council.  He 


also  serves  as  assistant  to  the  Presldoit 
for  intemattonal  economic  affairs. 

The  work  of  this  Council  can  be  very 
Important  since  our  economic  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  undergo- 
ing about  as  rapid  a  change  as  our  for- 
eign and  diplomatic  relations. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Council  will  de- 
vote much  of  Its  efforts  to  recommending 
Improvements  in  our  international  trade 
policies,  as  well  as  reviewing  our  export 
license  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  an  analysis  of  the  reso- 
lution, a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Shultz, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  the  resolution,  and 
a  copy  of  the  President's  memorandum 
of  January  19.  1971,  creating  the  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
SxcnoN-BT-SBcnoN    Analtbu   of   Paoposo) 

Joint  Resolttiton   To  AtrrHoaizx   Ai>pao- 

PEIATIONB    FOK    EXPENSES    OP    THE     COUNCIL 
ON  iNTEaNATIONal.  ECONOMIC   POLICT 

Section  1:  Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  expenses 
of  the  CouncU  on  International  Economic 
Policy  (CIKP). 

Section  2 :  Authorizes  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIEP  to  appoint  and  fix  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  either  to  provisions  of  Title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  or  to  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  sub-chapter  ni  of  chapter  53 
of  Title  5  relating  to  classification  and  gen- 
eral schedule  pay  rates.  No  person  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  in  excess  of  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-16,  with  the 
following  exceptions :  one  officer  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  of  level 
IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule; 
two  officers  at  rates  not  to  exceed  that  of  Level 
V;  and  eight  employees  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  G8-18.  This  section  also  author- 
izes the  Ebcecutive  Director  to  obtoln  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  Title  6,  United  Stetes 
Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiv- 
alent of  the  rato  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  OS-18. 

Orncx  OF  Management  and  BTrDOXT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Spieo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Ma.  Peesident:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  Joint  resolution,  "To 
authorize  appropriations  for  expenses  of  the 
Council  on  Intematlnal  Economic  Policy,  and 
for  other  purjKJses." 

The  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  was  estobllshed  -  by  memorandum  of 
the  President  dated  January  19,  1971.  The 
purposes  of  the  Council  are  to  provide  a  clear, 
top-level  focus  on  International  economic  is- 
sues, to  achieve  consistency  between  inter- 
national and  don>estlc  economic  policy,  and 
to  maintein  cloee  coordination  of  Intorna- 
tlonal  economic  policy  with  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  President's  memorandum  names  the 
Secreterles  of  Stote,  the  Treasury.  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  President's  Assistant  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs,  the  BxeeuUve  Director  of 
the  Domestic  Council,  and  the  Special  Rep- 
resentotlve  for  Trade  Negotiations  as  mem- 
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ban  of  fb»  Council,  which  thtt  PrMidant 
chalzs.  Th*  PncldBiit  rot— quijnUy  dMlg- 
juited  AmbMaador  st  I<Mg*  IMivM  X-  K«n- 
DMty  aa  •  nraslMr  tf  th*  OoimeU. 

TlM  taumatmatam  alao  provldaa  tor  an  Ks- 
eentlTa  Dlraotar  of  tha  Oounefl  to  ba  napon- 
8ible  for  attauilili:«  tba  gnaand  aaerataztet  at 
the  Council  and  auiMnrislng  Um  ataS  vork. 
Undar  dlraetton  of  tha  Pnaldent  he  develops 
tha  Councll'a  ac«nd&  and  asmres  timely  con- 
sideration of  International  economic  poUolea. 
The  KxecotlTe  Director  alao  serrea  as  Assist- 
ant to  tha  Prealdent  for  International  Eco- 
nomlca  Affalra  and  U  compaoaatad  from  the 
White  Houaa  Offloe  approprtatlon  account. 

In  addition  to  autbartstnc  ^ipropctetloiiB 
for  nirnaaaij  expensea  of  the  Council,  the 
piopoaad  laaolutton  would  authorize  the  Xx- 
acutlva  Otxactor  to  appoint  and  fix  compen- 
aatk>n  for  other  peiaonnel  of  the  OoxincU,  In- 
cluding one  position  at  a  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation not  In  excees  of  that  for  Level  IV 
ot  the  Executive  Schedule;  two  poaltloos  at 
rates  not  In  excess  of  Leral  V;  and  aigfat  poal- 
tlona  at  rates  not  In  excess  ot  OS-18.  The 
raaolutloa  would  also  authorize  tha  use  of 
services  of  experts  and  constiltants. 

The  President's  announcement  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Council  noted  that  "More  than 
00  .  .  .  tinlta  and  coordinating  bodies 
throughoot  the  executive  branch  have  re- 
sponslblllty  for  certain  limited  portions  of 
fOnlgB  aoomoiBlo  aflalia.  Presantly,  no  atngle 
high-level  body  holds  the  reeponslblllty  for 
the  derelopment  of  international  economic 
policy  and  Its  relations  to  domestic  economic 
policy.  The  Council  will  have  this  respon- 
albUlty." 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  endoeed  draft  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Ocoaoa  P.  Shultb, 

Director. 

TBS  Wsm  Hocas. 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Di- 
rector, OOce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vlsera,  the  Aaalstant  to  the  Prealdent  for 
National  Security  Alfalrs,  the  Executive 
Dtractor  of  the  Domestic  Council,  and 
tha  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
goitatlons. 
This  manvyandum  eetablishea  a  Council 

on  International  Economic  Policy.  I  will  serve 

aa  Chairman  with  the  addressees  as  Members. 

In  my  abaence,  the  Secretary  of  State  will 

chair  maetlngii  of  the  Council. 

The  purpoaea  of  the  Council  are  these: 

1.  Achieve  consistency  between  domestic 
and  foreign  economic  poUcy. 

2.  Provide  a  dear  top  level  focus  for  the 
full  range  of  International  economic  policy 
laauea;  deal  with  international  economic 
policies — including  trade,  investment,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  finance — aa  a  coherent 
whole;  and  considu'  the  intemationai  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  essentially  foreign  policy 
issues,  such  as  foreign  aid  and  defense,  under 
the  general  policy  guidance  oi  the  National 
Security  Council. 

3.  M-aintatn  cloee  Coordination  with  basic 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

An  Executive  Dlrectts'  will  be  designated 
to  help  the  Council  In  Its  operations.  He  will 
organise  the  general  secretariat  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  be  responsible  for  the  staff  work.  He 
wtU  have  ready  access  to  the  President  and 
will  Initiate  projecta  and  call  upon  staff  re- 
sourcea  from  throughout  the  Qovemment  to 
augment  hla  own  small  staff.  In  collaboration 
with  the  membera  of  the  Council  or  desig- 
nated Individuals  at  the  senior  poUtlcal  Mp- 
polntee  level  and  pursuant  to  the  directions 
of  the  Prealdent.  his  re^X)nalhllltlea  wlU  in- 
clude: 
— Develop  the  agenda  axtd  auppcrtlng  ma- 
terials for  Council  meetlnga  and  review 
all  papers  going  to  the  Council. 


— Haip  davalop  »  aaasa  ot  dlraetkm,  atrat- 
egy  and  relationship  of  tha  pwrta  to  the 
whole  of  thla  problaiB  aiaft. 
— F-lah"^*'    a   work    program.   Including 
topics,  timing  and  Identlfleatlon  of  In- 
dtvldnal  awlgnmanta  and  aet  up  task 
groups  on  special  toplca. 
An  Operattona  Group  wUl  be  eatabUtfied, 
similar   to   tha   present    Undar   Sacretarlea 
Oroup  but  w^ladng  the  work  of  that  Oroup 
insofar  as  International  economic  policy  la 
concerned.  Its  responaibnities  will  include: 
— n>llow  up  on  decisions  reached. 
— Coordination  of  aetlona  ot  tba  Qovem- 
ment whrere  that  ia  naccasary. 
— ^Review  of  operating  problems  arising  out 
of  actions  of  other  Oovemments  or  out- 
standing Internationai  economic  devel- 
opments. 
The  State  Deparlznent  will  chair  the  Oper- 
ations Oroup.  Standing  or  special  subcom- 
mittees may  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
To  the  extent  practical  the  Council  ahall 
bring  within  its  structure  those  existing  com- 
mltteea  or  groupa  preaently  dealing  within 
the  scope  of  the  Council's  work  is  set  forth 
alwve. 

RxcRAXo  Nixon. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    2223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huiiphiikt.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ekvih)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGu) ,  the  Smator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cahhon).  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Vh-ginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2223.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EMERGENCrr  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AIU3ID1IXMT   NO.    32S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

rVlA.    BXNETrr    EKESCENCT     trNXMPLOTMXNT 
COMPENSATION    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendmoit  to  S.  2308, 
the  Emergency  Loon  Guarantee  Act. 

This  amoidment  extends  the  period  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
for  eligible  workers  for  another  26  we^s, 
thus  making  benefits  available  for  a  total 
of  65  weeks  under  all  unemplosmient 
compensation  programs. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  full 
Federal  financing,  the  immediate  begin- 
ning of  benefits,  and  an  automatic  trig- 
gering mechanism  that  makes  the  bene- 
fits available  upon  a  State  having  a 
4-percent  unemployment  rate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

Amxnomknt  No.  338 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3  insert  the 
following : 

"TTTLB  I— EMXROENCY  IX>AN  OVAB- 
ANTEES  PROGRAM" 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "1"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "101"  and  strike  out  "Act" 
and  Inavt  In  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "2"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "102". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "3"  and  In- 
aert  in  lieu  thereof  "108". 


On  page  3.  Una  19,  atrlka  out  "Act"  and  In- 
aert  m  Ueu  ttMnof 'Xttia'*. 

On  page  1,  line  SI,  strike  out  "H"  and  In- 
aert  In  lieu  theavoC  "lOft". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  atilke  o«t  "Aet"  and  In- 
aart  In  Ilea  thereof  "title". 

On  page  S.  line  13.  strike  out  "Aot"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Utta". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  atrlka  out  "Aot"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••ua»''. 

On  page  3,  line  32,  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "lOS"  and  strike  out  "Act" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tiUe". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "6**  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "106"  and  strlka  out  "Aet" 
and  inawt  in  lieu  thereof  "Utte". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "tlUe". 

On  page  4.  line  20,  strike  out  "Act"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "ttUe". 

On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "Act"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "Act"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  "Act"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  7.  line  10,  strike  out  "7"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "107". 

On  page  7,  line  13.  strike  out  "Aet"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  7,  line  21,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Utle". 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  out  "8"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "106". 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  "9"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "109". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  9,  line  15,  strike  out  "10"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "110". 

On  page  9,  line  21,  strike  out  "11"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "111". 

On  page  9.  Une  24,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  10,  Une  6,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  10,  Une  10,  strike  out  "13"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "112". 

On  page  11,  Une  16,  strike  out  "13"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "113". 

On  page  11,  Une  17,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  11.  line  22,  strike  out  "14"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "114". 

On  page  13,  Une  4,  strike  out  "14"  and  In- 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "114". 

On  page  12,  Une  6,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  12,  Une  9,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  12.  line  12,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE  II— UNEMPLOYMENT 
COBfPENSATION 

"SHORT   TITU: 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
■PuU  Benefit  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1971'. 

"Sac. 202.  (a)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '4.6'  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  '4'. 

"(b)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

"(1)  by  striking  out,  in  paragraph  (1). 
'one-half'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
Federal  share  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3) ) ': 


"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  For  purpoaes  of  this  aubaectlon,  the 
term  "Vaderal  share"  meana — 

"'(1)  in  the  case  of  compensation  (re- 
feired  to  in  subparagraph   (A)   or  (B)    of 
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paragraph  (1))  with  respect  to  which 
amounts  would  not  (except  for  the  existence 
of  a  State  "on"  indicator)  be  payable  to  a 
State  under  this  title,  50  per  centum;  and 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  compensation  (re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraptis  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1))  with  respect  to  which 
amounts  would  (in  the  absence  of  a  State 
"on"  indicator)  be  payable  to  a  State  under 
this  title,  100  percentum.'. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  Section  207  (a)  (1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'January  1, 
1972'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins after  the  calendar  month  in  which  the 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1971  is  enacted'. 

"(B)  Section  207  (a)  (2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'December  31,  1971' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  month  in  wtxlch  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1971  U  enacted'. 

"(2)  (A)  Section  207  (b)  (1)  of  such  Act 
as  amended  by  striking  out  'January  1,  1972' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'the  day  re- 
ferred to  in  sut>sectlon  (a  )   (1)'. 

"(B)  Section  207  (b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'January  1,  1972' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'the  day  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (1)'. 

"(3)  Section  207  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'January  1,  1972' 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  calendar  month  In  which  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1971  Is  enacted'. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  only  in  determining  national  'on' 
and  'off'  indicators  under  section  203  (d)  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  with  respect  to 
weeks  which  begin  after  the  calendar  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  of  such  first 
section  shaU  l>e  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  payments  under  section  204  (a)  of  the 
Federal -State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  made  on  account 
of  compensation  (referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
section  204  (a))  which  is  paid  for  weeks 
which  begin  after  such  calendar  month. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  do 
so  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary'  under  this  Act,  If  the  SUte  law 
of  such  State  contains  (as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  Is  entered  Into)  a  requirement 
that  extended  compensation  be  payable 
thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compnesation  Act 
of  1970. 

"(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  will  make  pay- 
ments of  emergency  compensation — 

"(1)   to  individuals  who— 

"(A)  have  exhausted  aU  rights  to  com- 
pensation (including  lx>th  regular  compten- 
satlon  and  extended  compensation)  under 
the  State  law; 

"(B)  have  no  rights  to  oonq>enaation  (in- 
cluding both  regiilar  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compensation)  with  respect  to  a  week 
under  such  law  or  any  other  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  iaw  or  to  compensation 
under  any  other  Federal  law:  and 

"(C)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  Canada; 

"(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  In — 

"(A)  an  emergency  extended  benefit  period 
(as  defined  in  sulisection  (c)  (3) );  and 

"(B)  the  individual's  period  of  eligibUity 
(as  defined  in  section  6  (b) ). 

"(c)(1)    Vat  purpoaea  of  subsection    (b) 


(1)  (A) ,  an  indlvldtial  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
exhausted  hU  rights  to  regular  oon4>ensa- 
tion  under  a  State  law  when — 

"  (A)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  auch  law  becatise  such 
individual  has  received  aU  regular  com- 
pensation available  to  him  based  on  em- 
ployment or  wages  during  his  base  period;  or 

"(B)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
rights  existed. 

"  (2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B) , 
an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  extended  compensa- 
tion under  a  State  law  when  no  payments 
of  extended  compensation  under  a  State 
law  can  be  made  under  such  law  because 
such  individual  has  received  aU  the  extended 
compensation  available  to  him  from  his  ex- 
tended compensation  account  (as  established 
under  State  law  in  accordance  with  section 
202(b)  (1)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970) . 

"(3)  (A)  For  Purposes  of  sutwectlon  (b)  (2)- 
(A) ,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  an  emergency 
extended  benefit  period — 

"(1)  shaU  begin  with  the  third  week  after 
a  week  for  wliich  there  is  a  State  'on'  In- 
dicator; and 

"(11)  shall  end  with  the  third  week  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  is  a  State  'off' 
indicator. 

"(B)  (i)  For  ptirposes  of  subparagraph 
(A) ,  there  is  a  State  'on'  indicator  for  a  week 
if  the  rate  of  unemployment  (including  both 
insiired  and  uninsured  unemployment)  in 
the  State  (as  determined  by  data  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor)  for  the  period 
consisting  of  such  week  and  the  immediately 
preceding  12  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  4  per 
centum,  and  if  there  is  a  State  or  National 
'on'  Indicator  for  such  week  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  203 
of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970). 

"(U)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  Is  a  State  'off'  indicator  for  a  week  if, 
for  the  period  consisting  of  such  week  and 
the  immediately  preceding  12  weeks,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  (including  both  In- 
sured and  uninsured  unemployment)  In  the 
State  (as  determined  by  data  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Lal>or)  is  less  than 
4  per  centum. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  any  agreement  tin- 
der this  section. 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  emergency  com- 
pensation which  shaU  l>e  payable  to  any 
individual  for  any  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
regular  compensation  (including  depend- 
ents' aUowances)  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  him  under  the  SUte  law  If  he 
had  not  exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation under  such  law;  and 

"(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shaU 
(except  where  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  to  carry  out  this 
section  apply  to  claims  for  emergency  com- 
pensation and  the  payment  thereof. 

"(e)  Payments  of  emergency  compensa- 
tion under  an  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  may  not  be  paid  to  any  In- 
dividual for  more  than  26  weeks. 

"(f)  No  emergency  compensation  shall  be 
payable  to  any  individual  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  ttiis  section  for  any 
week  prior  to  the  week  after  the  week  such 
agreement  is  entered  into,  or  if  later,  the  week 
after  the  week  In  which  such  agreement  be- 
comes effective. 

"(g)  (1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  SUte 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to   100  per 


centum  of  the  emergency  compensation  paid 
to  individuals  by  the  SUte  pursuant  to  such 
agreement. 

"(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
SUte  under  this  section  in  respect  of  com- 
pensation for  which  the  SUte  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  law  other  than  tills  section. 

"(3)  Sums  payable  to  any  SUte  by  reason 
of  such  SUte  tiavlng  an  agreement  under 
this  section  shaU  be  payable,  either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary),  in  such 
amounU  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the  SUU 
wlU  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this  section 
for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  case  may  l>e,  by  any  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  l>een  paid  to  the  SUte.  Such 
estimates  may  l>e  made  on  the  l>asia  of  such 
sUtistlcal,  sampling,  or  other  method  aa 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
SUte  agency  of  the  SUte  involved. 

"(h)  Funds  In  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account  (as  esUblished 
by  section  905  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
of  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  shaU  l>e 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  making  of 
paymenU  to  the  SUtes  having  agreemenU 
entered  into  under  this  section. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  Terms  'compensation',  'regular 
compensation',  'extended  compensation', 
'base  period',  'benefit  year',  'SUU',  'SUte 
agency',  'SUte  law',  and  "week',  shall  have 
the  meanings  assigned  to  them  under  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Pederal-SUte  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation   Act   of    1970: 

"(2)  the  term  'period  of  eligibility'  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  weeks  In  his 
benefit  year  which  begin  in  an  extended  ben- 
efit period  or  an  emergency  extended  bene- 
fit period,  and,  if  bis  benefit  year  ends  with- 
in such  extended  l>eneflt  period,  any  weeks 
thereafter  which  begin  in  such  extended  ben- 
efit period  or  in  such  emergency  extended 
benefit  period;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'extended  benefit  period' 
shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term 
under  section  203  of  the  Federal -SUte  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970. 

"(j)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  shaU  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WELFARE 
PROGRAM— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    318 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  next 
wedc,  the  Finance  Committee  will  begin 
consideration  of  HJl.  1,  designed  to  re- 
form our  welfare  system.  Senate  con- 
sideration of  this  program  will  provide 
us  with  a  unique  opportimity  to  attack 
a  basic  problem  confronting  this  coun- 
try: The  25  million  Americans  living  in 
poverty. 

In  tiie  past  we  have  structured  our 
welfare  programs  in  response  to  a  series 
of  myths  and  misconceptions  and  out  of 
the  misguided  view  that  we  knew  better 
than  the  poor  what  was  good  for  them. 

Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  catch  the 
cheaters — who  make  up  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  those  on  welfare — and  the  loafers 
not  working — less  than  5  percent — ^we 
have  constructed  an  unweildy  system 
that  ignores  the  real  and  legitimate  needs 
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ot  the  95  i>erceiit  on  welfare  through  no 
fault  or  falling  of  their  own. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  or  concede  that  the  over- 
whehnlng  majority  of  parents  In  the 
ghetto  are  Just  as  concerned  about  their 
children's  welfare  as  any  of  us  are  about 
our  children.  Therefore,  Iwge  bureaucra- 
cies dedde  ^i^iat  those  on  welfare  should 
eat  and  wear  and  how  they  should  live. 
The  rest  of  us  can  all  decide  what  to  do 
with  our  money — and  even  squander  a 
Uttle  <a  it. 

We  can  only  expect  responsible  action 
from  pe(H)le  if  we  give  them  responsibil- 
ity. Our  present  welfare  system  robs  re- 
cipients of  their  last  shreds  of  human 
dignity.  Tbey  are  presumed  to  be  Irre- 
qTODSlble  and  are  imprisoned  in  a  web  of 
regulations  that  defy  understanding.  You 
only  have  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a 
mother  aa  welfare  trudging  from  office 
to  office  for  her  iriecemeal  assistance  to 
realise  that  we  have  made  being  <m  wel- 
fare a  full-time  Job. 

We  have  studied  and  restudled  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  Research  and  pilot 
programs  for  the  socioeconomic  sub- 
strata, the  economically  disadvantaged 
the  culturally  deprived,  and  the  under- 
privileged have  provided  adequate  in- 
come for  many — for  new  government  bu- 
reaucracies, for  research  contract  indus- 
tries, and  other  participants  in  the  pov- 
erty Industry.  But  the  poor  remain  poor. 

While  our  welfare  system  and  the  pro- 
grams to  eradicate  poverty  have  con- 
sumed increasing  billions  of  dollars  to 
aid  the  poor,  one  out  of  every  eight  Amer- 
icans still  lives  on  a  subpoverty  income. 
The  war  on  poverty  means  very  little  to 
these  25.5  million  Americans  who  are 
unable  to  purchase  the  basic  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  live  in  America. 
They  still  must  do  without  adequate  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  in  the  richest  Na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Our  system  of  welfare  has  been  one 
which  Is  designed  to  save  money  rather 
than  people.  It  winds  up  saving  neither. 

We  have  developed  virtuaUy  every 
type  of  program  to  eliminate  poverty 
except  the  most  simple  and  direct  one — 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  income  di- 
rectly to  those  poor  who  are  imable  to 
work  and  the  assurance  of  Jobs  to  those 
able  to  work  at  an  adequate  wage  level. 

HJt.  1,  conceived  by  the  President  and 
modified  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  represents  a  substantial  re- 
form of  our  Nation's  inadequate.  Ineffi- 
cient and  degrading  welfare  system. 

This  monumental  piece  of  legislation, 
however,  requires  substantial  improve- 
ment to  help  assure  every  needy  Ameri- 
can an  opportimity  to  participate  to  his 
fuUest  capacity  in  the  American  econ- 
omy, either  by  providing  suitable  em- 
ployment at  adequate  wage  levels  or  pub- 
lic assistance  at  adequate  income  levels. 

Today  I  tun  introducing  for  Senate 
consideration  a  series  of  amendments 
designed  to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  My 
amendments  wiH  cost  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  spend.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  spend  if  we  want  to. 

One  place  to  start  to  find  the  money 
we  need  is  with  the  multitude  of  pro- 


grams supposedly  designed  to  end  pov- 
erty In  this  country.  For  example,  social 
service  programs  have  helped  few  people 
get  off  welfare,  yet  the  number  of  social 
workers  roee  from  41,000  in  1960  to  144,- 
000  in  1968. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity,  there  are  at  least  168  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government  de- 
signed to  eliminate  poverty,  at  a  con- 
servatively estimated  cost  of  at  least  $23 
billion  in  1970.  Despite  that  expendi- 
ture, 25.5  million  Americans  still  live  in 
poverty,  actiially  a  slight  inci-ease  over 
last  year. 

In  fiscal  1972,  the  projected  $31.1  bU- 
llon  for  poverty  programs  would  provide 
$4,800  for  every  poor  family  of  foiu:,  al- 
most $1,000  above  the  poverty  line,  if 
directly  distributed  to  these  families.  In 
fact,  a  direct  distribution  of  only  $11.4 
billion  more  than  we  now  spend  on  wel- 
fare would  have  brought  every  poor 
American  up  to  the  olBcial  poverty  in- 
come thre^old  in  1970.  A  more  rational 
allocation  of  our  resources  would  easily 
allow  us  to  provide  this  additional  money. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  reor- 
dering our  priorities  between  defense 
and  domestic  expenditures.  I  support 
such  efforts,  but  it  is  also  time  to  reorder 
our  domestic  priorities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  one  of 
our  poverty  programs  should  be  ended 
immediately.  In  reordering  our  poverty 
priorities,  we  will  undotibtedly  find  that 
some  of  the  existing  poverty  programs 
work  well  and  provide  crucial  services 
to  offset  the  debilitating  effects  of  pov- 
erty which  cash  income  will  not  allevi- 
ate. 

But  many  programs  do  not  succeed 
and,  in  fact,  isolate  the  poor  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  society,  de- 
meaning them  by  presuming  to  make 
day-to-day  decisions  affecting  their 
lives,  providing  an  array  of  programs 
whose  value  should  be  questioned.  The 
fact  that  such  programs  are  on  the  books 
should  no  longer  be  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion to  keep  them  there,  especially  if  the 
money  could  be  better  used  elsewhere. 

What  people  without  money  need  most 
in  order  to  live  normal  lives  is  money. 
For  those  who  can  work,  adequate  wages 
will  fill  the  need.  For  those  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  society  must  provide  the 
necessary  assistance. 

I  hope  that  my  proposals  will  open 
the  way  for  a  new  approach  to  combat- 
ing poverty — the  substitution  of  money 
and  free  choice  for  many  of  the  categori- 
cal in-kind  pros^ams  which  uibble  at  the 
symiJtoms  of  poverty  but  ignore  Uie 
roots. 

We  must  not  look  only  to  existing 
poverty  programs  for  funds  for  welfare 
reform.  According  to  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment study  commissioned  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  about  $40  billion 
in  Federal  revenue  are  lost  each  year 
through  selective  Federal  tax  provisions 
which  give  special  c<»isideration  or  ad- 
vantage to  certain  groups  and  types  of 
activity. 

Congress  must  reexamine  the  need  for 
such  subsidies.  If  we  can  pour  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  into  existing  poverty  pro- 
grams, $40  billion  a  year  into  subsidies 
for  the  rich  and  $100  billion  from  1965 


to  1971  into  the  Vietnam  war.  we  cer- 
tainly should  be  able  to  fund  the  pro- 
jMsals  I  am  introducing  today  ^^Ich 
would  add  $3.6  billion  to  the  Preeident's 
proposal  fcHT  the  first  year  and  ulttmatdy 
cost  $28.5  billion  per  year  in  1976  when 
the  welfare  program  would  be  fully  fed- 
eralized at  a  poverty-level  Income. 

We  should  remember  as  we  consider 
welfare  reform  with  all  its  intricacies — 
its  "earnings  disregards,"  eligiWllty  rules 
and  residence  requirements,  the  warn- 
ing given  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  regarding  welfare  cutbacks.  It 
applies  to  H.R.  1  as  well: 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  behind  these 
words  are  real  people,  mostly  children. 
These  cuts  mean  that  children  already 
living  on  the  edge  of  desperation  will 
have  even  less  food  on  their  plates,  will 
go  to  school  more  often  without  shoes, 
will  have  more  Intimate  experience  with 
rats,  filth,  leaky  plumbing,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  being  outside  American  life  look- 
ing in. 

striiMAST  OF  aiBicorr  amzmokxmts  to  hji.  i 

First.  National  goal  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty by  1976. 

This  amendment  provides  as  a  na- 
tional goal  that,  by  1976— America's 
200th  anniversary — all  citizens  be  as- 
sured of  an  inccKne  adequate  to  sustain  a 
decent  standard  of  life. 

Second.  Increase  in  basic  Federal  pay- 
ment level  for  fiscal  1973. 

This  provision  increases  the  payment 
fcM-  a  family  of  four  frcHn  $2,400  to  $2,800. 
The  $2,800  for  fiscal  1973  represents  last 
year's  proposed  $1,600  plus  a  cash-out 
of  the  food  stamp  program  at  $1,200, 
roughly  equivalmt  to  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  "low-cost  tempo- 
rary" diet  level  set  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

This  amendment  would  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  additional  $3.6  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year,  for  a  total  Federal 
assistance  cost  of  $9.5  billion. 

Third.  Mandatory  State  supplementa- 
ti(Mi  and  State  fiscal  relief. 

Under  this  amendment  no  beneficiary 
would  receive  less  than  he  is  now  get- 
ting but  it  also  assures  the  States  of  fiscal 
relief  by  limiting  their  welfare  costs  for 
the  5  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal 
1973  to  90.  75,  50.  25  and  0  percent  of 
calendar  1971  costs  for  public  assistance 
plus  food  stamps.  Breakdown  of  relief  for 
each  State  is  provided  in  detailed  discus- 
sion of  amendment. 

During  fiscal  1972,  the  year  before  the 
effective  date  of  FAP,  emergency  fiscal 
relief  would  be  provided  to  the  States  in 
the  form  of  full  Federal  assumption  of 
State  welfare  costs  once  a  State  reached 
its  calendar  1971  costs  for  public  assis- 
tance plus  food  stamps.  This  will  cost 
$440  million  for  fiscal  1972. 

Fourth.  Federal  assumption  of  welfare 
costs  and  future  increases  in  payment 
levels  up  to  the  poverty  level. 

The  Federal  Government  would  as- 
siune  welfare  costs  imder  this  measure  as 
the  State  share  of  welfare  payments  de- 
clines. In  fiscal  beneficiaries  the  higher 
of  present  State  benefits  or  $2,800.  In  the 
following  years  the  Federal  Government 
assures  the  higher  of  present  benefits  or 
75  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  then  80 
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pereent,  then  90  percent  and  in  fiscal 
1977,  100  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
Pull  Federal  administration  of  the  wel- 
fare system  would  begin  in  fiscal  1973. 

The  total  Federal  welfare  cost  would 
increase  from  $9.5  billion  In  fiscal  1973 
to  $28.5  billion  for  fiscal  1977. 

Fifth.  Adjustment  in  payment  level  for 
changes  in  cost  of  living. 

A  cost-of-living  factor  would  be  in- 
cluded for  welfare  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  HJi.  1  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  poverty  level  would  be  adjusted 
annually  according  to  the  Consiuner 
Price  Index  and  dietary  cost  changes. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  directed  to  develop  a 
new  method  of  determining  the  poverty 
level,  presently  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's low-budget  diet  multiplied  by 
three.  He  would  be  required  to  report 
back  to  Congress  by  January  1. 1974.  and 
his  recommoidations  would  be  imple- 
mented on  July  1.  1974  absent  congres- 
sional disapproval. 

Sixth.  Adjustment  in  payment  levels  to 
reflect  regional  variations  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  directed  to  study 
and  develop  a  system  of  payments  con- 
sistent with  cost  variations  according  to 
region.  The  plan  would  go  into  effect  July 
1.  1974  unless  Congress  specifically  dis- 
approves it. 

Seventh.  Coverage  for  childless  couples 
and  single  persons. 

This  amendment  gives  welfare  assist- 
ance to  the  2.3  million  poor  single  peo- 
ple and  3.8  miUion  poor  people  under  age 
65  living  in  famiUes  without  children. 
There  Is  no  logical  reason  to  exclude 
these  categories,  especially  since  we  now 
provide  old-age  assistance  to  single  peo- 
ple and  childless  couples. 

The  cost  of  this  amendment,  which 
will  go  into  effect  in  fiscal  1974,  will  be 
approximately  $1  billion. 

Eighth.  Improved  work  incentives. 

Under  this  provision  the  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  La- 
bor would  be  authorized  to  experiment 
with  various  earnings  disregards  at  no 
more  stringent  a  level  than  the  formtila 
adopted  by  H.R.  1— $720  and  one- third 
of  additional  earnings.  Under  that  for- 
mula, benefits  would  stop  at  an  income 
level  of  $4,320,  providing  benefits  for  an 
estimated  4  million  working  poor  fam- 
ilies at  a  cost  of  $6.5  billion. 

My  amendment  would  also  allow  the 
$720  plus  one-third  earnings  disregarded 
to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  gross  in- 
come as  is  now  done  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rather 
than  on  net  income.  In  this  way  a  re- 
cipient will  be  able  to  retain  more  of  his 
earnings,  thereby  providing  a  stronger 
work  Incentive. 

The  $2,000  ceiling  on  exemptions  from 
Income  for  child  care  costs,  student  and 
irregular  Income  would  be  eliminated. 
Average  costs  fw  chfld  care  alone  can 
easily  ran  $2,000  a  year.  The  work  incen- 
tive nature  of  this  earnings  disregard  Is 
defeated  since,  once  the  celling  is  reached 
and  surpassed.  It  would  be  more  profita- 
ble to  stay  at  home  than  to  work. 
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Ninth.  Improved  Job  training  programs 
for  employment  at  the  minimum  wage. 
These  amendments  expand  and  reform 
Federal  job  training  programs  to  make 
them  available  in  fact  as  well  as  theory 
to  those  able  to  work.  A  Job  would  be 
assured  for  a  training  graduate — or  an 
otherwise  qualified  eligible  individual — 
in  either  the  public  or  private  sector  at 
the  higher  of  the  prevailing  wage  or  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  rate — presently 
$1.60  per  hour— and  protected  by  work- 
men's compensation. 

More  private  sector  jobs  would  be  made 
available  by  requiring  firms  with  Federal 
contracts  to  list  their  Job  openings  with 
the  appropriate  local  employment 
agency.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
required  to  directly  develop  and  operate 
programs,  or  to  designate  appropriate 
State  CM-  local,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
corporations  to  carry  out  manpower 
training  programs. 

No  employability  plan  under  these  pro- 
grams eould  be  developed  for  an  individ- 
ual xmtil  there  is  assurance  that  training 
and  employment  were  available.  During 
the  interim,  such  individuals  would  be 
eligible  for  family  assistance  benefits. 
Both  manpower  programs  and  money  to 
f imd  them  would  be  make  available  on  a 
phased  basis. 

Optional  work  registrations  for  moth- 
ers with  pre-school  children  and  for 
those  too  remote  from  Job  training,  Jobs, 
or  day  care  faciUties  would  be  provided. 
This  would  help  alleviate  the  overload  on 
training  and  employmoit  programs  that 
would  otherwise  exist. 

These  amendments  also  establish  pri- 
orities for  manpower  programs  accord- 
ing to  last  year's  Ribicoff-Bennett  priori- 
ties agreed  to  by  the  administration.  The 
order  tat  training  and  employment 
would  be  imemployed  fathers  and  volun- 
teer mothers,  youths  aged  16  and  over 
not  attending  school  or  not  full-time 
regular  employees,  full-time  regular  em- 
ployees, part-time  emidoyees,  and  others. 
My  proposal  eliminates  HH.  I's  pri- 
ority for  teenaged  nu>thers  and  pregnant 
women,  a  segment  particularly  unsuited 
to  emplojmient  and  training  and,  in  any 
event,  exempt  once  they  have  pre-school 
children. 

One  billion  dollars  would  be  authorized 
for  these  amendments  in  lieu  of  the  $540 
million  authorized  imder  H.R.  1  and  an 
additional  $10  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  equal  opportimity  compliance 
activities. 

These  work  proposals  also  reinsert  the 
Ribicoff-Bennett  language  agreed  to  by 
the  administration  last  year  regarding 
the  deflniticm  of  suitable  employment. 
Tenth.  Expanded  public  service  em- 
ployment. 

Some  $1.2  biUion  would  be  available 
for  300.000  pubUc  service  Jobs.  This  com- 
pares to  HA.  I's  $800  million  for  200.000 
Jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  4.3  million  peo- 
ple could  be  put  to  work  in  the  public 
sector  at  the  State  and  local  levds  in 
meaningful  and  fulfilling  Jobs  if  money 
were  available.  This  Federal  funding 
would  not  be  phased  out  in  3  years  as  is 
done  by  HJI.  1. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  could  seek 
additional    funds    from    the    CongreM 


whenever  5  percent  or  more  of  the  regis- 
trants for  work  had  no  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  finding  employment. 

Eleventh.  Expanded  and  improved  day 
care  sendees. 

This  amendment  modifies  Senator 
Long's  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation 
concept  by  providing  stricter  standards, 
smaller  costs  to  users  of  day  care,  and  in- 
creased community  participation.  An  ad- 
ditional $1.5  billion  in  appropriations 
would  be  provided  as  weU  as  twice  the 
amount  for  day  care  facility  construc- 
tion— $100  million — as  provided  In 
HJl.  1. 

Free  day  care  would  be  provided  for  1 
year  following  commencement  of  full- 
time  employment  with  a  fee  schedule 
based  on  family  size  and  income  then 
taking  effect.  Liberalized  tax  provisions 
to  offset  child  care  costs  would  also  be 
allowed. 

Twelfth.  Elimination  of  State  resi- 
dency requirements. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  twice  held  such 
requirements  unconstitutional  as  a  re- 
striction on  the  right  to  travel  and  a 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause. 
Despite  popular  belief,  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  people  are  involved.  For  example, 
of  New  York's  1.7  million  welfare  recip- 
ients as  of  January  1971,  only  11,000 — 
mostly  children — or  less  than  1  percent, 
would  be  taken  off  the  roles  if  a  1-year 
residency  clause  were  invoked. 

Thirteenth.  Administrative  piocedur::s 
and  recipients'  rights. 

While  in  general  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  de- 
veloped and  administered  comprehen- 
sive and  equitable  regulations,  additional 
safeguards  are  needed.  Therefore,  my 
amendments  would — 

Eliminate  the  automatic  benefit  ter- 
mination for  failure  to  file  timely  reports 
of  changed  circumstances  and  assure  a 
hearing  before  any  benefits  can  be  cut  off. 
pursuant  to  Supreme  Court  decisions 
protecting  due  process. 

Require  a  written  opinion  detailing 
reasons  for  any  administrative  determi- 
nation affecting  payment  levels  to  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  to  the  applicant. 

Assure  every  claimant  a  right  to  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choosing. 

Eliminates  the  provision  waiving 
standards  requirements  for  welfare  hear- 
ing examiners. 

Eliminate  the  requirement  of  quarter- 
ly reports  of  income  by  recipients  and 
simply  require  every  recipient  to  report 
any  changes  in  his  circumstances.  This 
reinserts  the  original  Nixon  family  as- 
sistance program's  provision  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  estimate  the 
quarterly  income  of  recipients  rather 
than  placing  the  onus  on  the  impover- 
ished family  or  individual. 

Eliminate  the  requirement  of  reregis- 
tering for  benefits  every  2  years.  Since 
biennial  reapplication  is  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Department  of  Health. 
Educaticm,  and  Welfare  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  long-term  poor,  the 
Secretary  rather  than  the  recipient  would 
bear  the  responsibility  of  selecting  out  the 
long-term  poor  for  study. 

Eliminate  the  provision  making  step- 
parents   liable    for    support    payments 
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under  the  often-erroneous  assumption 
that  this  income  is  available  to  the 
family. 

Eliminate  the  method  of  determining 
eligibility  based  on  income  earned  in  the 
last  three  quarters  and  instead  base  ellgi- 
billty  on  current  need.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  1,  a  family  in  need  could 
be  forced  to  wait  up  to  9  months  before 
receiving  benefits. 

Provide  a  simplified  declaration  meth- 
od of  determining  eligibility  and  use  a 
scientific  sampling  audit  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
eliminate  the  costly  and  demeaning  case- 
work investigation  of  the  present  system. 
Studies  have  shown  welfare  fraud  to  be 
negligible  and  tests  of  the  simplified 
method  have  been  generally  successful. 

Insure  that  migrant  workers  and  others 
of  unfixed  domicile  receive  assistance. 

Eliminate  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
needy  college  sttidents  from  the  welfare 
program. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  develop  a  single, 
uniform  and  simple  system  of  public  as- 
sistance for  all  categories  in  need,  wheth- 
er in  the  "adult"  or  "family"  category 
and  report  his  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  1, 1974. 

Fourteenth.  Elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory provisions  against  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  nJ3.  possessions. 

Artificial  ceilings  on  public  assistance 
payments  for  these  Jurisdictions  would  be 
eliminated  by  this  amendment.  These 
territories  have  a  higher  cost  of  living 
than  many  States,  yet  their  welfare  pay- 
taeai  level  would  be  set  at  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  lowest  level  paid  by  any  State 
to  their  poor.  Welfare  payments  in  UJ3. 
territ(»le8  as  well  as  in  the  50  States 
should  be  based  solely  on  need. 

Fifteenth.  Protection  of  employee 
rights. 

This  provlsi<m  would  protect  accrued 
rights  of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees and  aid  them  in  seeking  Jobs.  We 
should  not.  as  a  by  product  of  welfare  re- 
form, create  a  new  class  of  unemployed 
persons.  This  amendment  does  not,  how- 
ever, freeze  every  worker  into  the  new 
welfare  system.  Rather,  it  provides  pro- 
tection for  accrued  rights  and  assistance 
in  obtaining  new  employment. 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  WELFARE  COSTS- FISCAL  1973 
Pn  bilUon*  «« d«a«nl 
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In  August  1969  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed the  family  assistance  plan.  Since 
that  time,  the  House  has  twice  passed  a 
bill— HJl.  16311  in  April  1970  and  HJl.  1 
in  June  1971. 

The  family  assistance  plan  has  en- 
countered difllculties  in  the  Senate,  how- 
ever. Last  year,  in  alternate  attempts  to 
win  liberal  and  conservative  support  for 
welfare  reform,  the  administrati(Hi  re- 
vised the  family  assistance  plan  in  June, 
October,  November  and  December.  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  91st  Congress,  we 
reached  agreement  with  the  administra- 
tion on  the  so-called  Riblcoff-Bennett 
proposals. 

Despite  our  efforts,  no  legislation 
passed  the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  the  ad- 
ministration's original  legislation  and 
changes  endorsed  by  the  President  dur- 
ing the  legislative  process  in  the  Senate 
provide  a  strong  base  on  which  to  build. 

The  President's  original  legislation 
provided  assistance  exceeding  AFDC 
payments  in  all  but  eight  States.  Man- 
datory State  supplementation  insured 
that  no  beneficiary  would  be  worse  off 
imder  the  original  family  assistance  plan 
than  imder  present  law. 

The  family  assistance  plan  has  at  <xie 
time  or  another  also  had  in  its  provi- 
slcms  optional  work  registration  require- 
ments for  mothers  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren, liberalized  earnings  disregards, 
stronger  provisions  to  assure  Job  suita- 
bility. State  supplementation  for  families 
headed  by  an  unemployed  parent,  use 
of  a  standard  of  current  need  rather 
than  previous  earnings  to  determine 
eligibility,  adequate  protection  of  *.he 
rights  of  recipients  including  provisions 
to  discourage  step  parent  desertion,  fis- 
cal relief  for  States,  protection  fA  ac- 
crued rights  of  local  and  State  employ- 
ees transferred  to  the  Federal  system, 
more  equitable  penalty  provisions,  and  a 
simpler  and  more  equitable  method  of 
determining  eligibility  based  on  HETW 
quarterly  estimates  of  family  income 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  take 
into  account  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  eligibility  determinatloas. 

All  of  these  provisions  have  received 
administration  sumrart  in  the  last  2 
years,  but  are  excluded  from  HJl.  1. 1  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  reinclusion  of  tliese  im- 
portant provisions  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  Finance  Committee's  deliberations. 
My  proposals  Incorporate  all  of  these 
improvements  in  addition  to  other 
changes  discussed  in  the  following  sec- 
ticms.  , 

1.  A   GOAL  TO  KLIIIIKATX   POVKBTT 

Today,  I  submit  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  minimum  national  goal  to  assiu*e  that 
by  no  later  than  1976 — America's  200th 
anniversary — all  Americans  will  have 
sufficient  income  to  sustain  a  decent 
standard  of  life. 

Unfortunately  we  have  chosen  to  ig- 
nore the  needs  of  the  poor.  We  offer  pity 
or  contempt.  We  study,  define  or  classify 
them.  We  promise  and  advise  them.  We 
do  everything  but  help  them.  As  a  result. 


the  chasm  between  the  rich  and  the  mid- 
dle class  on  one  side  and  the  poor  on  the 
other  Is  widening,  providing  the  ixsten- 
tial  for  social  division  imparalleled  In 
our  coimtry. 

Our  failure  has  been  one  of  commit- 
ment, not  of  resources  or  skills.  The 
initial  costs  may  seem  large  but  they 
amount  to  less  than  2Vi  percent  of  our 
trillion-dollar  gross  national  product. 
This  is  a  small  overhead  to  pay  for  our 
failures  as  a  society  in  education,  hous- 
ing and  employment.  In  addition,  true 
reform  of  our  welfare  structure  will  en- 
able many  to  obtain  adequate  Jobs  and 
will  eliminate  the  tragic  cycle  of  pov- 
erty In  which  the  children  of  poverty 
inexorably  bec(Nne  the  next  generation  of 
the  poor. 

The  text  of  this  proposal  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  overall  costs  of  my  income 
maintenance   proposals   with   those   Of 
present  law  and  HJl.  1  follow: 
Text  or  Rniicorr  Amekdmemt  Setting  1976 

OOAI. 

(a)  Flndlnga 

(1)  "Th«  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(A)  A  nation  of  wealth  and  responsibility 
deplores  the  continuing  Incidence  of  poverty 
within  Its  borders;  and 

(B)  In  Tlew  of  the  baim  to  Individual 
and  family  development  and  well-being 
caused  by  lack  of  income  adequate  to  sus- 
tain a  decent  level  of  life,  and  the  consequent 
damage  to  the  human  resources  of  the  entire 
nation,  the  Federal  government  has  a  poeltive 
responsibility  to  assure  an  end  to  poverty. 

(2)  Therefore,  the  Congress  establishes  a 
national  goal  of  assuring  all  citizens,  by 
1076,  an  Income  adequate  to  sustain  a  decent 
level  of  Ufe  and  to  eUmlnate  poverty  among 
our  people. 

(3)  Furthermore,  the  Congress  declares  It 
to  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  develop  pro- 
grams directed  toward  this  goal. 

PROJECTED  POTENTIAL  FEDERAL  MAINTENANCE  PAY- 
MENTS  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW,  H.R.  1,  AND  RIBICOFF 
PROPOSAL,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973  77 


|ln  billiens  of  dollars! 

Ribkoff 

Currant  law 

KR.1 

propsaal 

1973 

8.5 

IL7 

t.S 

1974 

«.( 

12.4 

13.0 

1975 

1976 

9.3 
9.6 

}H 

16.3 
22.4 

1977 

10.1 

VLl 

21.5 

a.   tNCKEASS   IN   BASIC   mmU.  rATMKNT 

LXVKL  roa  nscAi.  ists 

My  proposal  increases  the  Federal  base 
payment  for  a  family  of  four  from  $2,400 
as  provided  by  HJl.  1  to  $2J00.  which 
represents  last  year's  minimum  support 
level  of  $1,600  plus  a  cash  out  of  the  food 
stamp  program  at  the  minimum  subsist- 
ence diet  level  as  determined  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e.  This  amend- 
ment will  carry  out  one  of  the  expressed 
purposes  of  President  Nixon's  family  as- 
sistance plan — to  provide  a  Federal  ben- 
efit level  no  lower  than  existing  AFDC 
benefit  levels. 

Under  the  President's  original  pro- 
posal, only  eight  States  paid  more  than 
the  administration-proposed  benefit  to 
a  family  of  four  receiving  AFDC  and 
these  States  would  have  been  required 
to  make  supplemental  payments.  In  ad- 
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dition,  food  stamp  assistance  also  would 
have  remained  available.  Even  as  late 
as  December  1970,  the  administration 
approved  the  Ribicoff -Bennett  provisions 
assuring  no  loss  in  benefit  levels. 

Under  HJl.  1,  however,  the  $2,400  pay- 
ment level  and  optional  State  supple- 
mentation provisions  make  it  possible  for 
recipients  in  28  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  lose  a  portion  of  their 
public  assistance  benefits  which  are  al- 
ready above  $2,400.  In  addition,  food 
stamps  are  provided  in  27  of  these  States, 
substantially  increasing  the  total  assist- 
ance now  received  by  welfare  recipients 
in  those  States.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  AFDC 
caseload  faces  significant  potential  bene- 
fit losses  under  HJl.  1. 

In  another  13  States,  H.R.  I's  benefit 
levd  exceed  present  public  assistance 
payments  but  is  less  than  the  total  of 
present  public  assistance  payments  and 
food  stamps. 

In  only  nine  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
does  HJl.  I's  $2,400  payment  level  ex- 
ceed the  present  total  of  public  assist- 
ance and  food  stamp  benefits.  There  is 
no  food  stamp  program  presently  in  four 
of  those  States.  These  mne  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  an  AFDC  population  of 
approximately  975,000,  only  10  percent  of 
the  9.7  million  people  receiving  AFDC 
payments  as  of  January  1971. 

While  HJl.  I's  $2,400  level  exceeds  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  without  regard 
to  food  stamps  in  22  States  with  29  per- 
cent of  the  ADPC  population,  my  pro- 
posal for  an  initial  $2,800  income  level 
automatically  assures  that  an  additional 

21  percent  of  the  AFDC  population  would 
receive  higher  benefits  even  before  State 
supplementation.  This  21  percent  is  lo- 
cated in  six  States:  Ohio,  Montana,  Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin,  Wyoming  and  California. 

The  following  table  provides  a  break- 
down of  those  States  whose  public  as- 
sistance imyments  are  less  than  $2,400 
and  those  additional  States  paying  less 
than  $2,800. 

22  STATES  WITH  BENEFIT  LEVEL  UNDER  ^2,400,  NUMBER 
OF  AFDC  RECIPIENTS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
AFOC  POPULATION  AS  OF  JANUARY  1971 


Number  of 

AFDC 

recipients 


Number  of 
total  AFDC 
population 
(9;773,0UI) 


Alabama 160,000 

Arizona. 62,000 

Arkansas 61  900 

Delaware 26,300 

Florida 264.SO0 

Georgia 2S6.000 

Indiana 117,000 

Kaotockir „ 141,000 

Louisiana 231,000 

Maine. SS,200 

Maryland 164,000 

Mississippi 134,000 

Missouri 179,000 

Nevada IS  900 

NewMaaeB. 50,100 

North  Caroliaa. 151,000 

Oklahoma 107  000 

South  CaroOaa. 73. 2W 

Temieasaa... _ 171,000 

ToMl _ 341,000 

Utah _ 39,C0O 

WertVifiislt. 90,300 

TaW 2.t2S.«H 


1.7 
.< 
.6 

.3 
Zl 
2.7 
1.2 
1.4 
2.4 

.6 
1.7 
1.4 

i.a 

.2 

.6 
1.5 
1.1 

.7 
1.7 
3.5 

.4 
1.0 


a.1 


My  pr(H>osals,  by  mandating  State 
supplementation  and  providing  addi- 
tional Federal  payments  above  State 
supplementation  ceilings,  would  also  as- 
sure that  the  other  50  percent  of  the 
AFDC  population  suffers  no  benefit  cut- 
backs. 

ADDITIONAL  STATES  FUUY  COVERED  BY  RAISING  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  FROM  C400  TO  J2,W0  AS  OF  JANUARY  1971 


State 


California. 

Montana 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Wisconstn 

Wyoming 

Total... 2,150,200 


Number  of 

AFOC 

recipients 

Percent  of 
total  AFOC 
population 

1, 574. 000 
18  100 

15.0 

346  000 

3  4 

107,000 
98  600 

1.0 
1  0 

6.S00 

.1 

21.1 


In  addition,  this  amendment  provides 
relief  for  all  members  of  a  needy  fam- 
ily whereas  HJl.  1  only  assists  up  to 
eight  members  of  a  family.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  public  assistance  program 
should  impose  an  arbitrary  cutoff  on  the 
number  of  people  to  receive  benefits  in 
a  family.  Every  cliild  has  needs — whether 
he  Ls  the  first  child  in  the  family  or  the 
ninth.  Under  present  law  only  six  States, 
Alabama.  Delaware,  Kentucky,  West 
Vli^nia,  and  New  Mexico  currently  im- 
pose such  overall  family  maximums. 

The  change  I  propose  will  be  both 
equitable  and  inexpensive.  Only  about 
4  percent  of  AFDC  families  have  more 
than  eight  members.  The  additional  ben- 
efits for  extra  children  can  be  lower  be- 
cause studies  have  shown  that  the  addi- 
tional costs  for  extra  children  in  large 
families  are  proportionately  smaller  per 
child. 

Following  is  a  table  comparing  pay- 
ment levels  under  HJl.  1  and  my  amend- 
ments: 

FEDERAL  BASE  PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  RIBICOFF  SCHEDULE 
COMPARED  WITH  H.R.  1 


Number  in  family 


Ribicon  basa        H.R.  1  base 

payment  per       payment  per 

indraiaaal         indifidiial 


Ophis. 


«00 

5800 

900 

800 

500 

400 

500 

400 

900 

400 

400 

300 

400 

300 

300 

200 

200 

100 

This  amendment  by  itself  would  cost 
an  additional  $3.6  billion  in  the  first  year. 

3.    MANDATOKT  STATE   Sm'FLEMENTATION  AND 
STATE  nSCAL  KKUET 

My  proposal  requires  mandatory  State 
supplementaticm  of  Federal  welfare  pay- 
ments as  opposed  to  HJl.  1  which  makes 
such  paymoits  optional.  State  supple- 
mentation would  also  be  mandatory  for 


families  in  States  with  APDC-UP  pro- 
grams in  which  payments  are  made  to 
families  with  unemployed  fathers  living 
at  home. 

It  Is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
without  mandatory  supplementation,  a 
$2,400  payment  level  provides  one-third 
less  than  the  national  poverty  level  of 
Slightly  over  $3,900,  a  figure  widely  re- 
garded as  at  best  a  minimal  subsistence 
level  and  at  its  worst  grossly  inadequate 
in  terms  of  actual  need.  My  amendment 
would  at  the  very  least  assure  that  no  . 
beneficiary  loses  benefits  under  a  re-  I 
formed  welfare  system. 

While  not  all  States  are  expected  to  ' 
cut  out  supplementing  payments  above 
$2,400  if  supplementation  were  optional, 
the  trend  of  the  last  few  years  to  raise 
welfare  benefits  is  now  being  reversed. 
A  recent  HEW  survey  showed  that  at 
least  10  States  are  effecting  welfare  bene- 
fit reductions  this  year :  Alabama.  Oeor- 
gia,  Kansas,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  reductions  are 
probable  in  another  12  States:  Arizona, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho. 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Hampsliire, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and  Ver- 
mont. Given  the  States'  fiscal  crisis, 
optional  supplementation  may  well  mean 
no  supplementation. 

My  amendment  recognizes,  however, 
the  almost  intolerable  fiscal  burden  on 
the  States  of  suiHX>rting  an  inefficient, 
inadequate  and  mequitable  welfare  sys- 
tem and  provides  relief  by  placing  a  grad- 
uated ceiling  on  State  payments  dm-ing 
the  4-year  period  of  Federal  assumption 
of  all  welfare  costs.  In  addition,  full  Fed- 
eral administration  would  b^sin  in  fiscal 
1973. 

In  fiscal  1973,  a  State  would  only  have 
to  pay  90  percent  of  its  calendar  1971 
poblic  assistance  and  food  stamp  costs. 
This  percentage  would  drop  to  75  percent 
in  fiscal  1974,  50  percent  in  fiscal  1975, 
25  percent  in  fiscal  1976,  and  0  percent 
in  fiscal  1977. 

States  would  be  assured  of  savings  of 
over  $400  million  in  the  first  year  of 
FAP's  effective  date,  fiscal  1973,  Just 
over  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1974.  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  1975,  $3  billion  in  fiscal  1976  and  $4 
billion  in  fiscal  1977  when  the  Nation's 
welfare  system  will  be  financed  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  also  recognize  that  in  this  fiscal  year, 
1972,  States  are  facing  financial  chaos  as 
a  result  of  skyrocketing  costs.  Therefore 
I  am  adding  an  additional  emergency  fis- 
cal relief  amendment  for  fiscal  1972 
which  would  place  a  ceiling  on  State  wel- 
fare costs  under  current  law  at  the  fiscal 
1971  State  spending  levels  for  public  as- 
sistance and  food  stamp  benefits.  The 
Federal  Government  would  g\uu-antee 
that  all  beneficiaries  receive  no  decrease 
in  benefits  as  a  result  of  this  provision. 
This  emergency  State  fiscal  relief  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  an  addi- 
tiraial  $440  million  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  foUowlng  table  outlines  the 
amount  of  fiscal  relief  available  to  the 
States  under  this  amendment  compared 
to  their  present  welfare  costs: 
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PiMMrtcosb 

(estiMt*«t(»71 

MM-FwiMal 

•xpMditurM) 

RIUmI  Stat*  ttvian  wtr  pmait  tests- 
Fiscal  ytif— 

Stat* 

Present  costs 

(estimates  ol  1971 

non-Federal 

expendrtures) 

RIbioeS  State  sayints 
Hscaly 

1973          1974 

over  presm 
ear— 

1975 

t  costs— 

State 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

Alabama. .._ 

AUska 

Arizona 

Arkauas 

32.7 

9.5 

11.7 

1^5 

980.2 
41.9 
53.3 
6.9 
34.1 
99.0 
44.4 
U.2 
12 

224S 
27. 0 
43.4 

a! 

50.3 

14.5 

54.7 

192.3 

174.1 

to.  9 

15.4 

52.5 

5.1 

3.27 

.95 

1.97 

L55 

96.02 

4.19 

&33 

.69 

3.41 

9.90 

4.44 

L72 

.n 

n.4S 
L70 
4.31 

iS 

5.03 

1.45 

5.47 

19.23 

17.41 

6.09 

1.54 

5.25 

.51 

9.2 

2.4 

4.7 

3.8 

240.1 

ia5 

M.4 
L7 
8.5 

24.5 
11.1 
4.3 
1.7 
56.1 
6.S 

lao 

7.1 

7.1 
12.6 

3.6 
13.7 
48.1 
43.5 
15.2 

3.9 
13.1 

1.3 

16.4 
4.8 

9.4 

7.5 
48a  1 
20.9 
28.8 

3.4 
17.0 
49.0 
22.2 

8.6 

3.4 
112.2 
13.5 
21.7 
14.2 
14.1 
25.2 

7.3 
27.4 
96.2 
87.0 
30.4 

7.7 
26.3 

2.5 

24.5 

7.1 

14.0 

11.3 

72a  2 

31.4 

43.3 

5.2 

25.6 

73.5 

33.3 

12.9 

5.2 

168.4 

2a  3 

32.6 

21.2 

21.2 

37.7 

ia9 

41.1 

144.2 

130.6 

45.7 

11.6 

39.4 

3.8 

Nabraska 

Nevada 

N«w  Hampsbirt 

Now  Jtrsay 

12.2 

3.2 

11.8 

m.4 

L22 

.32 

1.18 

18.14 

1.19 

16.35 

3.33 

.45 

11.03 

4.68 

3.18 

26.51 

2.09 

.83 

.54 

3.47 

8.59 

.96 

.65 

3.49 

7.14 

1.60 

4.04 

.25 

3.1 

.8 

3.0 

45.4 

3.0 

165.9 

8.3 

1.1 

27.6 

11.7 
8.0 

66.3 
5.2 
2.1 
1.4 
8.7 

21.5 
L4 
1.6 
8.7 

10.1 

6.1 
L6 
5.9 

9a  7 

6.0 

331.8 

16.7 

2.2 

55.2 

23.4 

15.9 

132.6 

ia5 

4.2 

2.7 

17.4 

43.0 

4.8 

3.3 

17.5 

35.7 

8.0 

20.2 

1.3 

9.2 
2.4 
8.9 

136.1 

CaWomia 

Naw  Mexico 

11.9 

8  9 

Coiondo 

New  York 

663.5 

497  6 

Coiiii«tl«L 

North  Carolina 

33.3 

25  0 

Ottawa  r« 

North  Dakota 

4.5 

3  4 

DistricI  of  Colambia 

Ohio 

OkWioMa 

iia3 

46  8 

82  7 

Florida        

35.1 
23.9 

Goorfia 

Oretoo 

Pennsylvania 

31.8 

265.1 

Hawaii ^ 

198.8 

Idaho 

Rhode  Island 

20.9 

15  7 

lllnMii 

g.3 

6.2 
4  I 

ImtiMia 

South  Dakota         ... 

5  4 

Iowa 

Kanstt 

Kantucky . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

34.7 

85.9 

9.6 

26.0 

64.4 

7  2 

Louisiana 

Main* 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washiniton 

6.5 

34.9 

71.4 

4.9 
26  2 

NUryland 

53  6 

u>n^h,i,4nf 

West  Virginia...  .. 

16.0 

12.0 

Michttan.. 

Minnoota , 

Wisconsin 

Wyomini 

Total 

.......                     40.4 

2.5 

V^ 

Mississippi 

4,022.1 

402.1 

1,006.5 

2,011.0 

3,016.6 

Montana                  

4.   VEOKKAL  ASSVMFTTON  OF  WKl.rASX  COSTS  AND 

rvTUKK  nrcmKASES  nt  patkxnt  lxvels 

In  combination  with  mandatory  State 
supplementation  and  State  fiscal  relief, 
thlB  amendment  provides  a  gradual  Fed- 
eral asstmiption  of  all  welfare  costs  to- 
gether with  increases  in  the  payment 
level  each  year  imtil  payments  equal  the 
poverty  level  In  1976.  A  basic  benefit  pay- 
ment would  be  established  equalling  the 
higher  of  $2,800  or  the  present  mainte- 
nance levels  in  fiscal  1973,  the  higher  of 
present  State  benefits  or  75  percent  of 
the  poverty  level  in  fiscal  1974,  the  high- 
er of  present  State  benefits  of  80  percent 
of  the  poverty  level  in  fiscal  1975,  the 
higher  of  present  State  benefits  or  90 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  in  fiscal  1976, 
and  100  percent  of  the  poverty  level  in 
fiscal  1977. 

This  amendment,  together  with  the 
mandatory  State  supplementation  and 
State  fiscal  relief  amendment,  assures 
that  no  beneficiaries  will  lose  benefits 
and  also  provides  a  method  of  raising 
benefit  levels  to  bring  all  needy  Ameri- 
cans op  to  at  least  a  poverty-levdl  in- 
come by  July  1,  1976. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the 
ofllcial  "poverty"  level  is  at  best  an  arti- 
ficial line  above  which  people  are  desig- 
nated "nonpoor"  and  below  which  they 
are  "poor."  The  poverty  standard,  de- 
velcved  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, is  based  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  measure  of  the  cost  of  a 
temporary,  low-budget,  nutritious  diet 
for  families  of  various  sizes.  The  poverty 
index  is  simply  this  food  budget  multi- 
plied by  three  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
food  typically  represents  one-third  of 
the  expenses  of  a  low-income  family. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop a  new  "poverty"  level  which  takes 
into  8MX0unt  items  now  ignored  such  as 
medical  care,  insurance,  a  bed  for  each 
member  of  the  family  and  school  sup- 
plies. He  must  report  back  to  Congress 
his  recommendations  no  later  than  June 
1,  1974,  and  they  will  take  effect  on  July 
1. 1974,  absent  congressional  disapproval. 


RIBICOFF  WELFARE  BENEFITS  AND  STATE  FISCAL  RELIEF 
SCHEDULE 


Fiscal  year  and  Federal 
payment  level 


Required  Stale 

contribution  (as 

a  percentage  of 

Total       calandarl971 

Federal      costs  o(  public 

cost  assistance+tood 

(billions)  stamp  benefits) 


1973-  Higher  of  $7,800  or  present 

maintenance ..         (9.5  90 

1974-  Higher  ol  present  mainte- 

nance of  75  percent  of 

poverty  level.  13.0  75 

1975    Higher  of  present  mainte- 
nance or  80  percent  of 
povertv  level 16. 3  50 

1976-  Higher  of  present  mainte- 
nance or  90  percent  of 
poverty  level. 22.4  25 

1977-100  percent 215  0 

5.    AOJTTSTlfXIfT    IN    PATMXirT    LKVEL    K» 
CHANGES    IN    COST    OF    LIVINO 

This  amendment  includes  a  cost-of- 
living  factor  based  on  the  present  method 
of  adjusting  the  Federal  poverty  income 
threshold  to  reflect  changing  costs.  Just 
as  salaries  and  prices  are  adjusted  to  re- 
flect cost-of-living  changes,  so  must  ben- 
efit levels  change  under  an  equitable  as- 
sistance program.  The  poor  are  not  im- 
mime  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  infia- 
tlon. 

Even  under  current  law.  State  welfare 
plans  must  provide  cost-of-living  in- 
creases to  be  eligible  for  Federal  match- 
ing ftmds.  While  States  have  often  can- 
celed out  such  increases  by  reducing  the 
percentage  of  the  State  standard  of  need 
which  is  paid  or  by  making  across-the- 
board  cutbacks,  the  majority  of  families 
under  current  law  have  benefited  from 
cost-of-living  increases. 

Nonetheless,  while  HH.  1  provides  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  mechanism  for 
social  security  benefits,  it  freezes  welfare 
benefit  [>ayments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  next  5  years. 
«.  AonrsTioeMT  in  patmxnt  lbvkls  to  ucflbct 

BEGIONAI.    TAXIATION8    IN    COST    OF    LITINO 

This  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  a  payment  schedule  based  on 
varying  standards  of  need  between  urban 


and  rural  areas,  different  parts  of  the 
same  States,  and  among  appropriate  re- 
gions in  the  United  States. 

The  Depaitment  is  already  studying 
the  complexities  of  regional  variations  in 
living  costs.  A  delicate  balance  must  be 
maintained  to  assure  equity  of  payment 
levels  and  simplicity  of  administration. 
Any  regional  breakdown  must  recognize 
the  existence  of  highly  urbanized  areas  in 
close  proximity  to  rural  isolation  and  the 
danger  of  payment  levels  changing  from 
one  side  of  a  street  to  another.  To  develop 
a  plan  which  takes  these  factors  into  ac- 
count and  still  avoid  an  unwieldy  number 
of  regional  areas  necessitating  close  case- 
by-case  analysis  will  be  no  easy  task. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  study  this 
problem  and  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
no  later  than  January  1,  1974.  Unless 
specifically  disapproved  by  Congress 
within  90  days  of  submissicHi,  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  would  be  imple- 
mented on  July  1, 1974. 

7.     COVERAGE     FOS     CHIIJ>LE8S     COUPLES 
AND    SINGLE     PEBSONS 

A  major  premise  of  H.R.  1  is  that  wel- 
fare assistance  should  be  based  on  need 
rather  than  membership  in  a  particular 
population  category.  Nonetheless  1.8  mil- 
lion persons  under  65  in  families  with- 
out children  and  2.3  million  single  pert 
sons  who  live  in  poverty  are  not  eligible 
under  H.R.  1.  t 

My  amendments  would  remedy  this 
failing,  recognizing  that  the  incidence  of 
poverty  reaches  the  highest  levels  among 
persons  unconnected  with  a  family  unit. 
At  least  500,000  of  these  people  have  no 
cash  income  at  all.  Moreover,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  deny  assistance  to  a  couple  with- 
out children  and  provide  $2,000  to  a  cou- 
ple with  one  child.  The  incentive  to  have 
children  under  such  an  illogical  exclu- 
sion makes  HJl.  1  a  family  expansion 
plan  rather  than  a  family  assistance 
plan. 

Coverage  for  these  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans would  begin  in  fiscal  1974  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  the  necessary  ad- 
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mlnlstratlTe  procedures  to  Include  them 
for  the  first  time  In  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

This  amendment  would  coaX  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  $1  bUllon  In  its  first 
year  of  operation. 

■.   nCPBOVKD    WOEK  XNCKNTTVXB 

This  provision  will  Improve  work  In- 
centives for  the  working  poor  by  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  conduct  tests  of  various 
"earnings  disregard"  formulas  and  to 
report  his  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1, 
1974.  No  variation  could  be  utilized  which 
would  provide  lower  benefits  than  HJl. 
I's  present  formula  imder  which  the 
working  poor  would  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  first  $720  of  their  earnings  each  jrear 
plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  while 
receiving  assistance. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  im- 
pact of  various  pasrment  levels  with  the 
basic  earnings  disregard  formulas: 

EARNINGS  DISREGARD  DATA 


Total 

Federal 

Eligible 

Eligible 

FAP 

cost 

families 

individuals 

KliT' 

BrMk- 

tVMI 

(fiscal^r 
(billions) 

(fiscal  year 

1973) 

(millions) 

as  percent 
ofU.S. 

of  tour 

point! 

population 

12,400 

K320 

S6.5 

4 

9.0 

:  2.800 

4.920 

9.5 

4.8 

11.5 

J3.600 

6.120 

13.5 

6.7 

15.0 

J6,S0O 

ia470 

72.0 

>314 

•50.0 

■  The  even  break^even  point  is  that  point  of  income  below 
which  some  benefit  would  be  paid. 
<  Households  (V.SOO  plan  includes  families  without  children). 
•  Over. 

At  this  time,  no  one  knows  what  level 
of  earnings  disregard  will  provide  an 
optimal  work  incentive  or  at  least  be  a 
minimal  disincentive.  In  addition,  budg- 
etary restraints  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide additional  fimds  for  families  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale  play 
a  large  role  in  what  formula  should  be 
adopted. 

In  the  long  run,  we  should  not  have 
to  provide  public  assistance  to  those  who 
work.  It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  four 
out  of  10  poor  Americans  live  in  families 
headed  by  full-time  workers. 

Rather  than  providing  welfare  supple- 
ments to  these  people,  we  should  be  as- 
SLirlng  every  working  American  that  his 
wages  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
poverty.  To  do  tliis  will  entail  raising  the 
minimum  wage  and  expanding  it  to  in- 
clude some  17  million  Americans  now  ex- 
cluded. 

While  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  Fed- 
eral wage  laws,  I  am  hopeful  that  favor- 
able consideration  will  be  given  to  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnxMMs)  and  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

Until  all  Jobs  pay  an  adequate  wage, 
our  welfare  system  will  have  to  cover  the 
working  poor  and  Insure  that  there  are 
work  incentives.  Such  an  incentive,  de- 
signed to  Insure  recipients  who  work  a 
higher  income  than  those  who  60  not, 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
since  1967.  The  incentive  is  accomplished 
by  setting  aside  a  given  amount  of  in- 


come which  is  to  be  retained  by  the  re- 
cipient and  not  deducted  from  the  assist- 
ance grant. 

Fnun  the  money  retained  as  a  work  in- 
centive, an  employee  must  ps^^  all  ex- 
penses of  going  to  work.  Including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes,  union  dues 
and  other  mandatory  payroll  deductions 
as  well  as  transportation  costs.  When 
these  costs  are  high,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  large  metropolitan  areas  where  the 
poor  are  increasingly  concentrated,  ex- 
penses can  easily  go  beycmd  the  exemp- 
tions, leaving  a  working  family  less  ac- 
tual income  than  one  where  no  member 
Is  employed. 

Under  current  law,  the  work  incentive 
Itself  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  gross, 
not  net,  income,  as  follows: 

The  applicable  amounts  of  earned  in- 
come to  be  disregarded— $30  per  month 
plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  imder 
APDC; — will  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount  of  "earned  income"  and  all  work 
expenses,  personal  and  nonpersonal,  will 
then  be  deducted.  Only  the  net  amount 
remaining  will  be  applied  in  determining 
need  and  the  amcnmt  of  the  assistance 
payment. 

Under  HH.  1,  however,  from  gross  In- 
come one  must  deduct  earnings  of  stu- 
dents, child  care  costs  and  inconse- 
quential income.  The  incentive  is  applied 
to  whatever  remains.  The  amount  of 
extra  money  a  recipient  realizes  from 
every  dollar  earned  will  therefore  be 
lower  in  many  States  under  FAP  than 
under  current  programs. 

My  amendments  would  maximize  the 
work  incentive  by  restoring  the  method 
of  calculation  currently  followed  by 
HEW.  Thus,  only  after  the  money  re- 
tained as  a  work  incentive  is  deducted 
from  gross  Income  will  there  be  deduc- 
tions for  items  such  as  taxes,  work  ex- 
penses, child  care  costs,  and  income  of 
students. 

Another  failing  of  H H.  1  is  its  limita- 
tion on  the  amounts  that  can  be  de- 
ducted or  excluded  from  ln(x>me  when 
determining  the  amount  of  family  assist- 
ance to  be  received.  For  Instance,  the 
costs  for  child  care  are  limited  as  are 
the  amounts  that  children  can  earn.  The 
administration  has  never  placed  a  defi- 
nite ceiling  on  such  items  and  I  would 
hope  it  will  support  its  original  proposal 
which  sets  no  dollar  ceiling  but  leaves 
amounts  excludable  from  income  to  the 
responsible  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

9.   IMPROVED  JOB  TEAININC  PEOCEAMS  FOE   EM- 
PLOYMENT AT  TKE  MINIMI7M  WAGE 

The  family  assistance  plan  as  revised 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
emphasizes  work  training  requirements 
and  incentives.  This  is  important  since 
most  Americans  would  prefer  to  play  a 
productive  role  in  American  society 
rather  than  to  live  on  welfare.  Ex- 
perience in  New  York,  for  example,  has 
shown  that  98  percent  of  the  working 
poor  continue  working  under  New  York's 
assistance  program  for  them. 

Under  HJR.  1,  as  many  as  2.6  million 
welfare  recipients  would  be  required  to 
register  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  manpower  services,  training  and  Job 
placement.  HJl.  1  would  provide  train- 
ing for  225,000  people,  200,000  pubUc 


service  Jobs,  and  expanded  day  care 
facilities  for  those  who  need  them  to  ac- 
cept training  or  woiic. 

The  initial  determination  of  whether  a 
recipient  was  "available"  for  work  would 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  employable 
individual  would  then  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Dq»rtinent 
which  would  be  req)on8ible  for  develop- 
ing an  "employability"  plan  setting  forth 
all  the  training  and  supportive  services 
necessary  to  restore  such  families  "to 
self-supporting,  ind^iendent  and  useful 
roles  in  their  cwnmunltles."  Hil.  1  also 
establishes  a  new  Assistant  Secretary 
thereby  separating  this  program  from 
existing  Department  of  Labor  manpower 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  I's  proposals  will 
accomplish  very  little.  They  provide  too 
httle  money  and  too  much  responsibility 
for  programs  which  have  never  worked. 
If  work  training  is  to  be  a  viable  part  of 
the  welfare  reform,  the  following  prob- 
lems must  be  solved : 

First,  not  enough  appropriate  jobs  are 
available  for  the  2.6  million  people  re- 
quired to  enroll  in  the  program.  The 
poor  performance  to  date  under  WIN, 
the  existing  welfare  work  training  pro- 
gram, demonstrates  this  clearly.  The 
existence  of  over  5  million  unemployed 
Americans  further  complicates  the  situ- 
ation. 

Many  of  the  Jobs  now  available  to 
manpower  training  gradtiates  are  the 
sutjstandard,  previously  unfillable  Jobs 
which  comprise  the  present  openings 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
offices  which  have  been  delegated  re- 
sponsibility imder  existing  manpower 
programs  within  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

To  correct  this  situation,  my  amend- 
ments initiate  a  number  of  new  pro- 
visions. 

Private  business  firms  which  are  Fed- 
eral contractors  would  be  required  to  list 
their  Job  openings  with  the  local  agency 
assigned  the  task  of  Job  placement. 
HJl.  1  requires  only  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  such  listings.  My  pro- 
posal will  therefore  expand  the  nimiber 
of  Job  opportunities  made  available  to 
the  Federal  manpower  efforts  from  the 
private  sector. 

The  amendments  I  introduce  will  re- 
quire all  Job  assignments  to  be  in  posi- 
tions paying  the  prevailing  wage  but  no 
less  than  the  Federal  minlmimi  wage. 
The  Jobs  must  also  be  covered  by  work- 
men's comi}ensation  provisions.  Guaran- 
teeing the  minimum  wage  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  program  is  not  another 
form  of  public  subsidy  to  businessmen 
who  want  to  be  assured  of  a  supply  of 
cheap  labor. 

In  the  past  some  employers  have 
taken  Federal  manpower  trainees  to  fill 
menial  Jobs,  fired  them  when  the  train- 
ing subsidies  ran  out,  and  then  applied 
for  a  new  complement  of  trainees  to  fill 
the  same  Jobs,  at  public  expense.  In  rural 
areas  the  Employment  Service  farm 
servtcie  offices  work  as  agents  of  the 
growers,  merely  recruiting  individuals 
for  seasonal  agricultural  jobs  and  rarely 
assisting  the  individual  to  develop  new 
work  skills  or  seek  better  Job  opportu- 
nities. Under  my  legislation,  manpower 
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programs  wUl  proTide  for  the  worker's 
needi  llni,  not  the  employer's. 

Second,  a  total  restraetuilnc  of  ttie 
Department  of  Labor  manpower  and 
services  program  Is  cnicial  If  we  troly 
Irish  to  provide  training  and  employ- 
ment for  eligible  welfare  recipients. 

The  lAwyers  Committee  for  Civil 
Rl^ts  Ubder  Law  and  the  National  Ur- 
ban Coaimon  in  their  excellent  study, 
"TtlXXkag  Down  <»  the  Job:  The  U.S. 
Employment  Service  and  the  Dlsad- 
TantagiBd."  have  dearly  documented 
the  fallings  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
manpower  effort  Tbe  TJB.  Enudoyment 
Service,  the  primary  local  sources  of  jobs 
and  manpower  services  within  the  De- 
partmoit  Is,  according  to  the  report,  "an 
Inflexible  bureaucracy,  absorbed  In  Its 
own  paperwork,  with  a  staff  that  Is 
either  lncai>able  of  or  disinterested  In 
eommltttng  the  resources  necessary  to 
make  the  chronically  unemployed  self- 
supporting." 

Between  1965  and  1970  funds  available 
to  the  Employment  Service  more  than 
doubled,  from  $210.4  to  $464.7  million, 
yet  the  number  of  persons  who  applied  to 
the  agency  for  Jobs  fell  from  10.9  to  10 
million  and  Uie  nimiber  of  Individuals 
Idaced  In  employment  by  the  system 
dropped  from  6.3  to  4.6  million. 

Clearly  something  is  wrong  with  this 
system.  To  know  more  fully  what  the 
training  needs  of  indivldiud  workers 
are — how  much  help  they  need,  of  what 
kinds  and  at  what  cost — we  must  de- 
velop new  sources  of  information  about 
local  needs  and  operations. 

liiy  proposals  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  develop  and  (H>erate  a  nation- 
wide, comprehensive  system  of  data  <xA- 
lectlon  and  interpretation  so  we  can  es- 
tablish the  necessary  manpower  services, 
training,  and  employment  opportunities. 
We  need  to  know  much  more  about  de- 
vdoiHnents  in  local  and  regional  labor 
markets.  Where  are  industries  and  busi- 
ness firms  locating  and  expanding,  where 
are  layoffs  taking  place,  where  is  there 
a  labor  shortage? 

Information  would  also  be  compiled  on 
the  employability  characteristics  of  those 
Individuals  enrolled  under  this  employ- 
ment program  to  provide  a  meaningful 
basis  for  setting  goals  for  on-the-job  and 
institutional  training,  Job  upgrading,  job 
development  and  public  service  employ- 
ment. 

Manpower  training  programs  in  the 
past  have  too  often  been  unrelated  to  ex- 
isting job  openings  and  consequently 
have  rarely  fulfilled  their  basic  goal  of 
placing  people  in  jobs.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  financed  more  than  5  mil- 
lion training  positions  over  the  past  5  to 
6  years  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  billion.  But  the 
job  placement  records  of  the  three  larg- 
est federal  manpower  programs  have 
been  poor.  The  liianpower  Development 
Training  Act  has  placed  less  than  half  its 
enroDees  in  jobs.  The  concentrated  em- 
ployment program  has  led  to  jobs  for  llt- 
Ue  over  one-third  of  its  enroUees,  and 
WIN  has  had  a  placement  rate  of  slightly 
more  than  10  percent. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the 
problem: 


MOTA« ^ 1.451.400  7731400 
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'  CumifMiv*  throaili  fiscal  vtar  If70. 
>C«iMiMiM  ttiM^  J«tM  3D.  1970. 
>C«wiUti««  tbrauih  0«c  31, 1970. 

My  proposal  attempts  to  ronedy  this 
critical  problem  by  providing  for  a  phased 
enrollment  of  eligible  individuals  into  the 
program.  No  welfare  recipient  would  be 
given  an  employability  plan  until  such 
time  as  manpower  training,  supportive 
services,  and  employment  opportunities 
were  actually  available. 

My  proposal  requires  the  development 
of  employability  plans  according  to  the 
following  priority  schedule  agreed  upon 
last  year  in  the  Ribicoff-Bennett  pro- 
ix)6al: 

First,  imemployed  fathers  and  volun- 
teer mothers. 

Second,  youths  aged  16  and  over  who 
aro  not  regularly  attending  school  and 
are  not  employed  full  time. 

Third,  persons  regularly  employed  at 
least  40  hours  a  week. 

Fourth,  part-time  employees. 

Fifth,  all  others. 

HJl.  1,  aa  the  other  hand,  provides  its 
highest  priority  for  manpower  services, 
training,  and  employment  programs  to 
mothers  and  pregnant  women  under  the 
age  of  19.  This  provision  makes  little 
sense  since,  as  soon  as  a  child  Is  bom, 
the  mother  would  be  Immediately  ex- 
empt from  work  registration  imder  other 
sections  of  HJR.  1  relating  to  mothers 
and  children  under  3.  Moreover,  it  is 
extremely  inefficient  to  give  the  first 
available  training  slots  to  those  women 
since  the  labor  market  is  highly  restrict- 
ed for  them. 

My  amendments  also  recognize  the 
limitations  on  the  ability  ot  B.R.  I's  pro- 
posed manpower  program  to  accommo- 
date the  2.6  million  potential  work  reg- 
istrants with  only  225,000  training  slots, 
200,000  public  service  employment  jobs, 
and  187,000  previously  existing  WIN 
slots.  HJi.  I's  directive  to  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  to  make  vox  of  all  existing  man- 
power programs  merely  repeats  the  lan- 
gtiage  of  the  WIN  program.  Yet  under 
WIN  the  Secretary  was  unable  to  over- 
ride jurisdictional  and  program  rivalries 
and  remove  slots  from  existing  commit- 
ments. Under  the  President's  manpower 
revenue-sharing  proposals,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  not  even  have  the 
power  to  reallocate  these  slots. 

Evm  if  the  Labor  Department  could 
free  up  all  slots  now  committed  to  other 
programs,  (Hily  1.3  million  people,  half  of 
the  potential  welfare  clientele,  could  be 
accommodated.  By  expanding  funding 
for  manpower  programs  from  $540  mil- 
lion under  Hil.  1  to  $1  billion  under  my 
measure  and  by  allowing  women  with 
preschool  children  the  option  to  register, 
we  can  expand  programs  and  shrink  the 
potential  manpower  pool,  thereby  bring- 
ing goals  and  realities  into  a  closer  bal- 
ance. 

Third.  We  must  insxire  the  availability 


and  adequacy  of  local  agendes  to  oper- 
ate manpower  programs. 

At  present,  three  kinds  of  local  deliv- 
ery syatons  exist.  aU  of  which  have  a 
"piece  of  tbe  action"  under  WIN  and 
other  manpower  programs: 

First.  The  UJS.  Emidoyment  Service 
system  for  job  placement  and  manpower 
services; 

Second.  The  local  welfare  offices — to 
determine  if  clients  are  "Mglble  for  wel- 
fare or  employability  development:  and 

"Hilrd.  The  local  offices  of  State  voca- 
tional education  departments  which  pro- 
vide institutional  training  for  enroUees 
in  manpower  programs. 

None  of  these  agencies  is  equipped  to 
handle  the  manpower  programs  of  H H. 
I,  but  the  D^Murtment  of  Labor  aivears 
ready  to  assign  the  programs  to  the  Em- 
ployment Service  for  local  implementa- 
tion. This  would  be  a  grave  mjjjtake  and 
would  give  notice  that  America's  man- 
power goal  is  the  creation  of  an  Invol- 
imtary  work  force  for  certain  substand- 
ard jobs  which  the  "free  labor"  market 
cannot  fill.  It  would  be  a  veto  of  confi- 
dence in  a  system  which  has  become,  in 
the  words  of  the  Lawyers  Ctxnmittee/ 
Urt>an  Coalition  report,  "a  passive  acces- 
sory to  discriminatory  emplojrment  prac- 
tices" which  has  created  "hostility  and 
mistrust  and  discouragement  among  the 
disadvantaged." 

My  proposals  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  resources  and  the  mandate 
to  develop  a  nationwide  mechanism  that 
can  acciuittdy  assess  developments  in 
the  labor  market  including  training 
needs,  job  availability  and  other  factors 
important  for  an  effective  employment 
program.  Training  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  new  local  agencies  that  would 
serve  as  advocates  for  the  workers  rather 
than  as  hiring  halls  for  the  onployer. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  gives  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
power  and  money  to  design  and  imple- 
ment a  system  that  wHl  develop  infor- 
mation on  the  local  level  relating  to  the 
workers'  needs  and  the  job  market  situ- 
ation. This  local  operation  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  Usting  jobs  available  to 
work  registrants  and  participants. 

A  strong  dvll  rights  enforcement  com- 
ponent, funded  with  $10  million  wovOd  be 
included  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  Administering  agencies  would  lie 
required  to  write  detailed  equal  oppor- 
tunity compliance  reports  on  the  services 
provided  needy  indiriduals  under  this 
Act,  Including  information  regarding  job 
referrals,  salary  levels  and  placements. 
and  the  nature  of  job  listings  made  avail- 
able. 

VtS  amendments  allow  but  do  not 
require,  the  Secretary  to  contract  for 
component  parts  of  the  program  with 
any  entity  he  chooses  including  a  local 
prime  sponsor,  a  new  Federal  agency,  or 
a  reformed  Employment  Service  office. 
If  the  Department  of  Labor  chooses  to 
rely  on  a  State  or  local,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  corporation  or  agency  to 
carry  out  this  program,  it  may  assimie 
immediate  control  of  any  program  found 
to  be  substandard,  terminate  local  fund- 
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ing,  and  aasimie  direct  responsibility  for 
program  administration  and  operation. 

In  developing  and  operating  such  a 
system,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  consult  regularly  with  representatives 
of  public  and  private  employers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  families  and  Individuals 
who  are  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive 
manpower  services.  Priority  in  entering 
Into  contracts  to  pro\ide  manpower 
training  and  services  would  he  given  to 
those  agendes  that  include  the  participa- 
tion of  needy  individuals  in  the  planning, 
conduct  and  evaluation  of  their  pro- 
grams, and  that  provide  maximum  em- 
ployment opportunities  including  occu- 
pational tndning  and  career  of  advance- 
ment for  such  needy  lndi\iduals. 

Fourth.  In  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  everyone  would  have  a  job 
uniquely  suited  to  his  desires,  needs  and 
skills.  While  not  everyone  will  find  such 
a  job  in  the  real  world,  HJl.  1  is  a  step 
backward  from  the  goal  of  suitability 
first  enunciated  in  the  President's  orig- 
inal proposal  and  most  recently  endorsed 
in  the  Ribicoff-Bennett  agreement  of 
December  1970. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
again  support  my  "suitability"  provisions 
which  define  a  "suitable"  job  with  ref- 
erence to  the  degree  of  risk  to  such 
individual's  health  and  safety,  his  physi- 
cal fitness  for  the  work,  his  prior  training 
and  experience,  his  prior  earnings,  the 
length  of  his  unemployment,  his  realistic 
prospect  for  obtaining  work  based  on  his 
potential,  and  the  availability  of  train- 
ing opportimities,  and  the  distance  of  the 
available  work  from  his  residence. 

10.    EXPANOKD    FTTBLIC    SEBVICX    EMPLOTMKNT 

Our  economy  now  htts  over  5  million 
tmemployed  people  who  are  imable  to 
find  work.  It  is,  therefore,  foolishness  to 
expect  the  private  sector  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  suffldent  number  of  jobs  for 
those  on  welfare  able  to  work.  Public 
service  jobs  of  both  a  temporary  and 
permanent  nature  must  be  provided  at  no 
less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

My  amendments  would  provide  an 
authorization  of  $1.2  billion  to  create 
public  service  employment  for  300,000 
welfare  recipients,  compared  to  H.R.  I's 
$800  million  for  200,000  such  jobs.  Un- 
like HJl.  1,  Federal  support  for  these 
jobs  will  not  be  phased  out  rapidly  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  the  specific  job  is  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

The  public  service  jobs  under  my  pro- 
posal would  provide  meaningful  work  in 
such  fields  as  health,  social  services,  pub- 
Uc  safety,  environmental  protection,  ur- 
ban and  rural  development,  welfare,  rec- 
reation, and  education.  In  addition,  pub- 
lic service  jobs  would  be  authorized  in 
the  field  of  criminal  justice  to  provide 
critically  needed  persoimel  in  fields  such 
as  bail,  parole  and  probation,  corrections, 
half-way  houses  and  juvenile  homes. 

Where  appropriate,  public  service  jobs 
«rould  be  required  to  provide  some  on- 
the-job  training,  thereby  enabling  man- 
power programs  to  accommodate  more 
individuals  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
This  would  also  shift  the  focus  of  man- 
power programs  from  taking  the  least 
skillful  workers  and  putting  them  in  jobs 


without  training  to  concoitrating  on  job 
upgrading  and  devdopment. 

Even  the  funding  provided  by  my  pro- 
posal would  provide  a  sufficient  nimiber 
of  jobs  at  the  outset.  Therefore,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  regarding  additional  funding 
needs  whenever  he  determines  that  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  needy  persons  avail- 
able for  employment  are  without  reason- 
able prospects  of  obtaining  it  due  to: 

First,  a  local  shortage  of  job  openings 
which  are  suitable  to  the  skills  and  abil- 
ities of  the  applicant; 
Second,  insufficient  training  or  public 
service  opportimities  in  the  locality; 

Third,  a  lack  of  training  which  offers 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  also  de- 
velop goals  for  on-the-job  and  institu- 
tional training,  job  upgrading  and  job 
development  which  would  lead  to  regiilar 
self-supporting  employment  for  needy 
families.  He  would  be  aided  by  local  ad- 
visory committees  which  provide  the  rep- 
resentation by  actuEd  or  potential  par- 
ticipants in  the  program. 

Money  put  into  public  service  employ- 
ment will  benefit  our  Nation  in  many 
ways.  It  will  provide  meaningful  work  at 
adequate  wages  for  the  needy,  thereby 
ending  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependence, 
give  fiscal  relief  to  cities  and  States 
through  funding  of  State  and  local  pub- 
lic service  employment,  and  attack  the 
social  and  environmental  problems  which 
are  plaguing  this  Nation. 

II.      SXPANDEO     AND      IMPROVED      DAT      CAKE 
SERVICE 

In  August  Of  1969  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced in  his  welfare  message  that — 

The  child  care  I  propose  Is  more  than 
custodial.  This  Administration  is  committed 
to  a  new  emphasis  on  child  development  in 
the  first  five  years  of  life.  The  day  care 
that  would  be  part  of  this  plan  would  be  of  a 
quality  that  will  help  in  the  development  of 
the  child  and  provide  for  its  health  and 
safety,  and  would  break  the  poverty  cycle  for 
this  new  generation. 

Nonethdess,  H.R.  1  provides  only  $700 
million  for  an  estimated  875,000  slots. 
These  slots  will  not  even  begin  to  pro- 
vide child  care  services  for  the  2.3  mil- 
lion AFDC  children  under  the  age  of  6 — 
some  o:  whom  are  under  age  3  and  not 
in  need  of  day  care  under  H.R.  1 — the  2.9 
million  AFDC  children  between  ages  6 
and  12,  and  the  1.9  million  AFDC  chil- 
dren over  age  12. 

Moreover,  the  funds  for  the  relatively 
few  slots  provided  are  inadequate  for 
anything  but  the  most  remedial  custodial 
day  care.  The  average  amount  allocated 
for  each  shot  is  $800.  Yet,  HEW's  Office  of 
Ctiild  Development  has  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  group  child  care  in  a  day 
care  center  for  children  aged  3  to  6  whose 
parents  would  have  to  register  for  work 
under  H.R.  1— would  be  $1,245  at  the 
minimum  custodial  level,  $1,862  at  the 
acceptable  level  and  $2,320  at  the  de- 
sirable level. 

H.R.  1  also  provides  only  $50  million 
for  construction  of  day  care  centers, 
even  though  facilities  are  in  such  short- 
age that  if  every  slot  in  every  licensed  day 
care  facility  and  family  day  care  home 
in  the  United  States — 638.000  places  in 
13,600  centers  and  32,700  family  day  care 


homes — were  reserved  for  an  AFDC  child 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  6,  there  would 
be  in  excess  of  1  million  AFDC  children 
in  that  age  group  alone  left  over. 

The  President's  commitment  to  early 
childhood  development  cannot  be  carried 
out  with  words  alone.  Clearly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  existing  facilities  into  bal- 
ance with  the  potential  size  of  the  day 
care  clientde.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  expanding  and  enhancing  day  care 
programs  and  by  <thrinHf|g  the  number  of 
mandatory  ellgibles  for  work  and  train- 
ing registration  who  will  need  day  care. 

The  following  table  describes  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  present  day  care  pro- 
grams: 

FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  DAY  CARE  (OSCAL  YEAR  1971) 
llndudes  pirt  day  and  wnini«r| 


Profraai 


Total 

estimaiwi  Esbmated 

Fadaral  number 

expenditures  of  children 

for  child  in  child 

care  care 


Title  IV-A.  Social  Security  Act 

TiirrvT^Sec^iiyAct        '^'''•'^  "^♦^ 

rfflB-.-soci-wny-Ac,    -    "■«»•"»       "^'^ 

(child  welfare  services) 1,900,000  20  000 

Title  I,  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  (concentrated  enploy- 

_ jnon' Pfogram) 7.500,000  9,500 

Title  II  B,  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  (Protect  Headstart) 360,000,000        i  263. 000 

>  209. 000 

Title  III  B,  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  (migrant  and  seasonal 
farmmmrkers) 1.400,000  2.000 

Total 613,  m,  000         124. 741 


<  Fun  year. 
'  Summer. 

>  Parent  and  child  center. 

Note:  Does  not  include  J59,400,000  spent  for  title  IV  A  SEA. 
income  disregard. 

The  amendment  I  propose,  based  on 
the  Child  Care  Corporation  concept  de- 
veloped by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  accomplishes 
both  taslts,  siirinldng  the  potential  clien- 
tele by  making  registration  optional  for 
mothers  with  preschool  children  and  ex- 
panding programs  by  providing  the 
widest  possible  variety  and  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  day  care  services 
to  meet  the  specific  desires  and  needs 
of  day  care  users. 

My  amendment  provides  $1.5  billion  in 
Federal  revenues  for  the  Cliild  Care  Cor- 
poration in  addition  to  the  $500  million 
in  repayable  Treasury  loans  and  $230 
million  revenue  Ixind  authority  provided 
by  Senator  Long's  proposal.  My  bill 
would  also  increase  the  construction  au- 
thorization of  H.R.  1  from  $50  to  $100 
million.  Up  to  $25  million  would  be  used 
for  training  child  care  personnd. 

This  proposal  modifies  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  tTom  Louisiana  by  providing 
a  stronger  local  voice  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  day  (»re  services, 
strengthening  Federal  standards,  in- 
creasing funding  levels  and  paying  all 
of  the  costs  of  child  care  for  a  period 
following  employment. 

B4y  day  care  proposal  would  amend 
both  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  facilitating  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care  services. 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be 
amended  to  Increase  tbe  amount  of  child 
care  expenses  allowable  as  a  deduction 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  and  to 
increase  the  amount  of  income  a  family 
may  have  and  still  be  eligible  for  the 
child  care  tax  deduction.  The  limit  on 
the  deduction  would  be  increased  from 
$600  to  $1000  in  the  case  of  one  child, 
and  from  $900  to  $1500  if  there  is  more 
than  one  chUd.  The  limitation  on  family 
income  would  be  increased  from  $6000 
to  $12,000. 

The  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation 
established  by  my  amoidments  would  be 
headed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  cotuist- 
1ns  of  five  members,  at  least  two  of  whom 
would  represent  participant  and  com- 
mimlty  interests,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  member  of 
the  Board  would  be  designated  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  The  Board  would  es- 
tablish an  0£ace  of  Program  Evaluation 
and  Auditing  to  assure  that  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  bill  for  services  and 
facilities  are  met,  and  that  funds  are 
properly  used. 

Rigid  monitoring  of  standards  win  take 
place.  While  my  proposal  will  allow  pri- 
vate organizations  to  participate  in  the 
provision  of  day  care,  these  groups  will 
be  watched  closely  to  see  that  quality  is 
not  sacrificed  for  profit.  The  penalty  for 
providing  false  information  in  order  to 
qualify  and  requalify  would  be  expanded 
to  include  a  2-year  ineligibility  period 
f(dlowlng  conviction.  After  2  years  the 
Judicially  reviewable  Corporation  could 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  allowing  the  convicted  party  to 
resume  operation  imder  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  coiild  not  provide  or 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  child  care 
in  any  facility  which  did  not  meet  stand- 
ards no  less  strict  than  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Day  Care  Requirements  of  1968 
updated  by  July  1.  1974,  and  improved  to 
Include  the  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Panel  on  Early  Childhood  by  no 
later  than  July  1,  1976.  The  Panel  would 
be  reqtiired  to  develop  its  recommenda- 
tions no  later  than  January  1,  1976.  The 
Corjwration  would  develop  supplemen- 
tal imiform  Federal  standards  where 
necessary.  All  standards  would  fully  pre- 
empt existing  State  and  local  standards, 
except  that  hearings  would  be  held  with 
regard  to  Corporation  standards  consid- 
ered a  State,  locality,  group,  or  responsi- 
ble indivldxial  to  be  less  protective  of 
the  welfare  of  children  than  those  which 
would  otherwise  be  imposed. 

The  duty  of  the  Corporation  would  be 
to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
child  care  services  by  1976.  The  Corpor- 
ation would,  through  utilization  of  exist- 
ing or  new  facilities,  insure  the  provision 
of  child  care  services  in  the  communi- 
ties of  each  State. 

Child  care  services  are  defined  in  the 
biU  to  cover  a  variety  of  services  in  such 
facilities  as  nursery  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, child  development  centers,  play 
group  facilities,  summer  day  care  facili- 
ties, school  age  child  care  centers,  fam- 
ily day  care  homes,  night  care  facilities 
and  others. 

No  fees  would  be  charged  to  those  reg- 
istered for  work  training  or  for  a  year 


following  commencements  of  full-time 
employment.  After  this  period  the  Cor- 
poration would  charge  a  fee  based  on 
family  size  and  income  for  services  pro- 
vided, all  or  part  of  which  could  be  paid 
by  any  person  or  public  agency  agreeing 
to  pay.  Fee  schedules  would  be  designed 
to  encourage  utilization  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive form  of  day  care  services. 

In  providing  services,  the  Corporation 
would  be  required  to  accord  first  priority 
to  those  who  are  in  need  of  services  to 
enable  a  member  of  the  family  to  accept 
or  continue  in  employment  or  participate 
in  training. 

TO  assure  a  strong  local  voice,  all  day 
care  programs  would  have  to  provide  for 
development,  administration,  cqieration 
and  review  by  a  membership  with  at  least 
25  percent  of  its  participants  being  par- 
ents whose  children  are  presently  in  or 
have  in  the  preceding  5  years  been  en- 
rolled in  a  day  care  program. 

My  proposal  would  allow  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment  in  any  child  care 
program  to  be  composed  of  children  of 
parents  other  than  those  who  qualify  for 
Federal  benefits.  Studies  have  shown 
that  a  socioeconomic  and  racial  mix  of 
children  provides  a  better  atmosphere 
for  development  of  all  children  con- 
cerned. 

In  providing  services  within  a  com- 
munity the  Corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  into  accoimt  tmy  c(»npre- 
hensive  planning  for  child  care  which 
has  been  done  and  would  be  generally  re- 
stricted in  the  direct  <«)eration  of  pro- 
grams to  situations  in  which  public  or 
private  agmcies  are  unable  to  develop 
adequate  child  care.  The  Corporation 
would  also  have  authority  to  provide  ad- 
vice and  teclinical  assistance  to  persons 
desiring  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
the  provision  of  services  to  assist  them  In 
developing  their  capability  to  provide 
services. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Child 
Care  would  be  created  and  expanded  to 
include  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  broadened  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  only  one 
member  of  an  assistance  recipient  or- 
ganization can  serve. 

12.  EUMIMATION  OF  STATT  RESIOENCT  KEQUIRE- 
MCNTS 

My  amendments  eliminate  HJl.  I's 
residency  requirements.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  held  such  require- 
ments to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Court 
this  month  rearmed  an  earlier  case 
which  found  residency  requirements  un- 
constitutional restrictions  on  the  right  to 
travel  and  a  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  The  Supreme  Court  found 
such  requirements  to  be  "invidious  dis- 
tinctions" between  classes  of  citizens 
which  cannot  be  justified  even  for  the 
purpose  of  State  welfare  cost  savings. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  such  re- 
strictions have  little  effect  on  welfare 
rolls  or  costs.  A  recent  study  in  New  York 
indicated  that  the  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  go  on  welfare  do  so  only  after 
several  years  of  working  at  menial  Jobs 
or  of  living  in  crowded  apartments  of 
friends  and  relatives  who  have  Jobs.  In 
fact,  of  New  York  State's  1.7  million 
public  assistance  recipients  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1971,  cHily  11,000 — mostly  children — 


or  less  than  1  percent  had  gone  on  wel- 
fare after  living  in  the  SUte  for  less 
than  a  year. 

IS.  ADldXtBTmATTVE  PBOCEDUmCS  AND  MCIPIENTS' 
KICRTS 

Existing  HEW  regulations  governing 
administrative  procedures  are  generally 
comprehensive  smd  fair.  Some  provisions 
in  HJl.  1  would  unnecessarily  alter  these 
regiilations  to  the  detriment  of  the  needy 
or  add  needless  restrictions. 

My  amendments  would  remedy  this  sit- 
uation as  follows: 

A.    TERMINATION    OF    BENEFITS 

HJl.  1  would  terminate  benefits  auto- 
matically unless  a  family  submitted  a 
report  within  30  days  after  the  close  of 
any  quarter  during  which  it  received 
benefits,  containing  any  information  coi 
income  and  expenses  necessary  for  deter- 
mining what  the  correct  amount  of  bene- 
fits should  have  been.  In  view  of  Gold- 
berg V.  Kelly  (397  UJS.  254  (1970) )  which 
invalidated  arbitrary  terminations  of 
payments  without  hearings,  the  automa- 
tic cut-o£[  provislOTis  of  HJl.  1  rest  on 
tenuous  constitutional  ground.  As  Gold- 
berg pointed  out: 

To  cut  oS  a  welfare  recipient  In  the  face 
of  .  .  .  "brutal  need"  without  a  prior  hearing 
of  some  sort  Is  unconscionable,  unless  over- 
whelming considerations  justify  It  .  .  . 
Against  the  unjustified  desire  to  protect  pub- 
lic funds  must  be  weighed  the  Individual's 
overpowering  need  .  .  .  not  to  be  wrongfully 
deprived  of  assistance. 

Since  46  percent  of  an  disputed  welfare 
administrative  payment  determinations 
are  reversed  sifter  hearings,  the  onus  of 
administrative  mistake,  when  it  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  wrongfully  eligibility  de- 
termination, should  not  fall  oxx  eligible 
but  wnmgfully  rejected  applicants  who 
may  literally  starve  while  awaiting  a 
hearing. 

I  will  therefore  reinsert  the  Adminis- 
tration's original  language  for  H.R.  1, 
which  assured  continued  welfare  pay- 
ments while  hearings  were  held  to  settle 
disputed  claims.  Such  a  change  would 
protect  legitimate  recipients  from  the 
disaster  of  a  total  cutoff  while  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  use  his  power  to  bar  patently 
frivolous  claims. 

B.  wmrrrzN  opinions  requixed 

My  smiendments  would  require  that  a 
written  opinion  detailing  the  reasons  for 
any  administrative  determination  affect- 
ing a  welfare  recipient  be  submitted 
promptly  to  the  claimant.  Recipients, 
whose  very  lives  may  be  at  stake,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
an  impersonal  administrative  bureau- 
cracy. All  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
welfare  recipients  should  be  clear  and 
justifiable. 

C.   RIGHT    TO    COXTHSES, 

Every  claimant  would  be  assured  of 
the  right  to  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
by  my  amendments,  assuring  recipients 
that  they  could  rely  on  the  increasing 
number  of  welfare  "lay  advocates" — non- 
lawyers  who  have  specialized  in  both  the 
legalities  and  practice  of  welfare  law. 
These  people  serve  without  charge  and 
have  enabled  many  recipients  to  cope 
with  the  bureaucratic  welfare  maze  on 
a  more  equitable  basis. 
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The  broad  language  of  HJl.  1  limiting 
representatton  in  welfare  hearings  to 
those  who  possess  certain  undeflnahle 
qualities  of  character  and  reputatloa  may 
easily  be  used  to  prevent  participation  in 
the  hearing  process  by  members  of  groups 
organized  to  aid  welfare  recipients. 

D.   STAMIUUmB    FOR    HEARING    EXAMINERS 

HJl.  I'S  provision  waiving  standards 
for  welfare  hearing  examiners  would  be 
eliminated  under  my  amendments.  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  an  examiner 
should  not  be  as  qualified  as  any  other 
examiner. 

E.   INCOME    REPOBTINa 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  original  Family  Assistance 
Plan  and  adopted  by  the  House  in  April 
of  1970  an  equitable  system  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  and  payment  levels  would 
have  been  established.  The  basis  for  wel- 
fare payments  would  have  been  the  esti- 
mate the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  made  of  the  income  a  fam- 
ily would  have  during  each  quarter.  For 
future  pajmients,  this  estimate  could  be 
redetermined  as  the  Secretary  became 
aware  of  changed  circumstances. 

My  amendment  will  reinsert  the  Presi- 
dent's original  language.  There  will  re- 
main an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
welfare  recipient  to  report  changes  in  cir- 
cumstances affecting  need  and  eligibility 
in  any  event,  thereby  making  H.R.  I's 
mandatory  quarterly  reports  of  income 
superfluous. 

The  harsh  $25,  $50,  and  $100  penalty 
provision  for  failure  to  file  income  re- 
ports would  also  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
imder  my  amendments.  Tlie  provision  is 
indiscriminate  since  penalties  apply  for 
failure  to  file  even  in  cases  where  a  fail- 
ure to  furnish  Information  results  in  re- 
ceipt of  lower  benefits  than  a  family  is 
entitled  to. 

F.    KEHECISTRATION    FOR    BKNEFITS 

HJl.  1  requires  recipients  to  reregister 
every  2  years  to  allow  HEW  to  review 
and  study  the  problems  of  the  long-term 
poor.  My  amendments  would  place  the 
burden  on  the  Secretary  to  take  the  time 
to  select  these  cases  for  study  rather  than 
on  the  recipients. 

C.    STEPPARENT  I.IABII.ITT 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  HJl.  I's 
provision  which  msikes  stepparents  of 
FAP  children  liable  for  support  payments 
apparently  under  the  assumption  that 
the  stepiNuents'  income  is  available  to 
the  entire  family.  This  will  only  encour- 
age stepparents  to  leave  home  to  enable 
the  family  to  receive  benefits.  This  re- 
gressive provision  encourages  family  dis- 
solution and  in  reality  leaves  the  mother 
to  provide  for  the  family  by  herself. 

HEW's  regulations  now  require  that 
nonavailable  income  of  a  household  not 
be  attributed  to  a  family  imless  that  per- 
son is  liable  under  a  State  law  of  general 
applicability  fo-  the  support  of  some- 
one in  the  family.  My  proposal  would  fol- 
low the  HEW  regulation  and  eliminate 
the  legal  fiction,  held  imconstitutional 
in  1970  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Lewis 
v.  Martin  (397  U.S.  552) ,  that  the  income 
of  a  stepfather  or  "man  assuming  the 
role  of  spouse"  vias  available  to  the  en- 
tire family.  Under  current  law  in  all  but 


one  State  a  stepfather  need  not  support 
his  wife's  children  unless  he  adopts  them. 
A  harsher  rule  will  act  as  a  dishicenttve 
to  marriage  and  family  stability.  Noth- 
ing more  should  be  done  to  undermine 
the  social  structure  of  this  society. 

B.    INCOME    CAIXriTLATION 

One  of  the  little  known  but  inequitable 
provisions  in  HJl.  1  concerns  the  method 
for  determining  the  amount  of  benefits. 
Under  the  current  Social  Security  Act, 
payments  are  to  be  based  upon  current 
needs.  This  has  been  interpreted  in  pres- 
ent HEW  regulations  to  mean  that  in 
determining  benefit  levels  and  the  level 
of  family  income  "only  such  income  as 
is  actually  available  for  current  use  on  a 
regular  basis  will  be  considered,  and  only 
currently  available  resources  will  be  con- 
sidered." 

Unfortimately,  HJl.  1  budgets  for 
famiUes  are  not  computed  according  to 
current  need.  They  are  computed  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  any  income,  In  ex- 
cess of  exempt  income,  received  during 
the  previous  three  quarters  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  benefits  due  for  the  current 
quarter.  This  means  that  upon  becoming 
eligible  for  assistance,  a  family  will  be 
presumed  to  have  saved  all  income  for 
the  past  9  months  in  excess  of  pay- 
ment levels,  in  anticipation  of  entitle- 
ment for  benefits.  A  family  thrown  out 
of  work  will  thus  have  to  wait  up  to  9 
months  before  it  becomes  eligible  for 
any  payment,  regardless  of  ability  to 
meet  current  needs. 

Other  versions  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  intended  Income  to  be  based 
on  current  quarterly  needs  with  Secre- 
tarial discretion  to  reallocate  income  by 
period  in  order  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble method  of  accoimting.  My  amend- 
ment will  restore  the  original  language 
of  FAP. 

I.     SnCPUFIED     ELICIBILITT     DECLARATION 

My  amendments  will  provide  for  a 
simplified  declaration  process  of  need  to 
determine  Initial  eligibility.  Welfare 
fraud  is  present  for  less  than  1  percent 
of  all  recipients,  a  figure  commensurate 
with  white-collar  crime.  Furthermore, 
HEW  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the 
amoimts  saved  by  a  simple  declaration 
process  far  exceed  any  moneys  disbursed 
to  ineligible  recipients. 

A  simplified  declaration  does  not  mean 
there  will  be  no  checks  on  eligibility.  The 
new  procedure  uses  a  simple,  objective 
form  to  be  filled  out  by  the  applicant 
wliich  is  used  by  the  agency  to  determine 
initial  or  continuing  assistance  eligibil- 
ity. This  replaces  the  detailed,  time- 
consuming  caseworker  study  of  each  in- 
dividual situation  that  was  formerly 
used.  These  inquiries  often  entailed  col- 
lateral investigations  involving  issues  not 
related  to  the  financial  situation  of  the 
applicant  and  the  need  for  a  money  pay- 
ment. Just  as  is  the  case  with  Federal 
tax  returns,  applications  will  be  selected 
for  audit  to  assure  compliance  with  all 
the  regulations  for  eligibUity. 

The  simplified  declaration  is  not  a 
new  idea.  Several  States  have  a  simplified 
method  for  all  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  evidence,  according  to  the 
Public  Welfare  Reporting  Center  of  the 
National  Study  Service,  is  that  the  sys- 


tems, properly  developed,  work  wen  and 
meet  the  objectives  of  simplicity,  ef- 
ficiency and  economy,  and  full  respect 
for  the  rights  and  dicTiity  of  an^Ucants 
for  assistance. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
experienced  success  with  a  simplified  de- 
claration method,  first  when  medicaid 
was  expanded  by  many  States  to  include 
the  "medically  Indigent"  and  secondly  in 
the  requirement  of  its  use  for  services 
provided  under  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

J.    INCLUSION    OF    MIGRANT    WORKERS 

A  family  is  defined  In  HJl.  1  as  two  or 
more  related  persons  Uving  together  in 
a  place  maintained  by  one  as  his  or  her 
home,  who  are  U.S.  residents  and  one  of 
whom  is  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
alien.  The  definition  "maintained  as  a 
home"  Is  expanded  and  clarified  under 
my  amendments  to  assure  that  migrants 
and  others  of  unfixed  domicile  are  not 
excluded  imdei-  a  rigid  interpretation  of 
this  section. 

K.  COVERAGE  FOR  POOR  STUDENTS 

Another  arbitrary  definition  abso- 
lutely excludes  any  family  whose  head 
is  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student 
"regularly  attending  a  college  or  uni- 
versity". This  arbitrarily  prevents  any 
recifrient  from  pursuing  a  higher  educa- 
tiwi,  even  though  within  a  brief  period 
his  or  her  earnings  potential  would  rise 
far  above  dependency  levels. 

Densring  this  segment  of  the  population 
assistance  for  a  period  which  is  certain 
to  be  of  short  duraticm  serves  no  pur- 
pose and  may  prevent  an  individual  fr(Hn 
completing  the  education  necessary  to 
compete  successfully  in  American  society. 
The  exclusion  would  even  exclude  from 
eligibility  a  family  head  who  might  be 
working  or  willing  to  work  full  time  and 
study  part  time,  at  his  own  expense,  on 
a  scholarship,  or  even  at  a  free  public 
institution. 

Current  aid  programs  do  not  preclude 
college  attendance.  Under  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, for  example,  recipients  can  regu- 
larly attend  college  under  an  administra- 
tive determination  that  this  Is  the  best 
"employability"  plan  for  them.  To  assure 
that  assistance  is  based  exclusively  on 
need,  my  amendments  would  eliminate 
this  arbitrary  exclusion. 

L.    UNIFORM    ASSISTANCE    FOR    ALL    NEEBT 
AMERICANS 

Additicsial  provisions  I  am  introducing 
make  PAP  eligibility  and  reporting  re- 
quirements more  akin  to  adult  category 
guidelines.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  be  required  to 
develop  a  single,  uniform  and  simple 
eUgibiUty  determination  for  all  public 
assistance  recipients,  whether  in  the 
"adult"  or  "family"  category.  His  report 
and  recommendations  will  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  1,  1974. 

14.  ELIMINATION  OF  mSCRTMTNATORT  PROVI- 
SIONS ACANST  PUERTO  RICO  AND  OTHER  U.S 
POSSESSIONS 

Under  H.R.  1,  grants  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam  are  substantially  lower  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Pay- 
ments are  only  required  to  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  FAP  as  the  ratio  of  per  capita 
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income  of  these  insular  entities  bears  to 
the  lowest  State  per  capita  income.  For 
ezamide.  If  per  capita  income  in  these 
territories  is  three-fifths  of  Misslssiiq}! 
(lowest  in  State  per  capita  Income) ,  wel- 
fare payments  would  be  three-fifths  of 
$2,400  for  a  family  of  four,  or  $1,440. 

Ircffilcally.  the  cost  of  living  in  these 
territories  Is  higher  than  in  most  parts 
of  the  UJ8.  Living  costs  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  20  to  25  percent  higher  than 
in  D.C.  and  in  Guam  they  are  18  percent 
higher. 

The  average  annual  per  ci^lta  person- 
al income  in  Puerto  Rico  is  only  one-half 
that  of  Mississippi,  the  poorest  of  the  50 
States,  but  Puerto  Rico's  cost  of  living  is 
at  least  10  percent  higher  than  in  the 
Uhited  States.  While  HJt.  1  generally 
attempts  to  equalize  welfare  payments 
between  the  States,  these  onerous  pro- 
visions for  territories  in  effect  mean  that 
the  greater  the  poverty,  the  less  we  will 
do. 

The  argimient  that  higher  levels  of 
assistance  would  put  a  majority  of  the 
territorltd  populations  on  welfare  and 
cause  a  "regional  dislocation  of  the  eco- 
nomy" Is  frequently  to  justify  special 
treatment  of  an  island  such  as  Puerto 
Rico.  "Regional  economies"  and  avoid- 
ance of  disruption  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem mean  little  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
family  of  six  headed  by  an  incapacitated 
father  receiving  $67.60  per  month  plus 
$1.25  per  child  and  some  food  supple- 
ments or  to  the  female-headed  family  of 
four  receiving  $46.20  per  month,  $1.25 
per  child  and  some  food  suiH^lements. 

Equitable  welfare  reform  means  pro- 
viding assistance  based  on  need,  not  on  a 
tradition  of  living  In  tropical  squalor.  My 
legislation  will  allow  the  U.S.  possessions 
to  participate  in  America's  welfare  sys- 
tem on  the  same  basis  as  the  50  States. 
IS.  raoTKcnoK  ot  kkplotek  ughts 

This  amendment  would  protect  ac- 
crued rights  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  aid  them  in  obtain- 
ing employment.  While  this  amendment 
does  not  freeze  every  welfare  worker  into 
the  new  welfare  system,  it  provides  pro- 
tecti<m  for  the  accrued  rights  of  workers 
"federalized"  under  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
new  training  and  employment  for  Uiose 
who  do  not  continue  employment  under 
this  legislation. 

As  the  Federal  Government  assimies 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  system  in 
America,  it  must  be  careful  not  to  create 
•  situation  in  which  the  administrators 
of  the  old  welfare  system  become  poten- 
tial recipients  under  the  new  system.  At 
least  90,000  public  employees  who  pres- 
ently perform  the  administrative  func- 
tions under  the  ciirrent  welfare  system 
must  be  protected. 

My  proposal  would  provide  protection 
of  collective  bargaining  rights,  salary 
levels,  pension  rights,  seniority  rights, 
credits  for  annual  leave,  and  other  terms 
and  conditiODs  of  employment  for  those 
onployees  transferred  to  the  Federal 
program. 

Such  protectloD  as  traditionally  been 
provided  by  Congress,  most  recently  in 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
which    guaranteed    employees'    rights 
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under  the  newly  created  Amtrak  Rail 
System.  Broad  protection  of  employees' 
rights  and  benefits  was  also  assured  in 
the  1964  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act. 

InevltaUy,  a  ref onned  welfare  system 
will  need  fewer  emi^oyees  to  administer 
it.  For  those  emplojrees  who  are  not  "fed- 
eralized" my  amendment  will  assure  em- 
ployment by  the  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment and  pay  for  funds  for  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TUBMAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  sorrow 
over  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Liberia.  WUliam  Tubman.  Presi- 
dent Tubman  devoted  a  good  part  of  his 
life  to  the  development  and  welfare  of 
his  coimtry.  Under  his  Presidency,  the 
economy  at  Liberia  has  grown  and  its 
natural  resources  of  rubber  and  iron  ore 
have  been  advantageously  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  boom 
which  President  Tubman  helped  to  bring 
to  his  country,  he  was  always  attentive 
to  the  social  development  of  Liberia.  His 
administration  developed  a  reputation 
for  making  great  strides  in  the  educa- 
tional field. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  for  his  coun- 
try and  people  throughout  the  world  who 
looked  to  him  with  fondness  and  respect. 
Liberia  stands  today  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  his  labors.  He  died  a  statesman, 
a  great  President,  and  a  beloved  human 
being.  The  world  mourns  his  absence  and 
praises  his  achievements  which  stand 
stalwart  against  the  tide  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  Ywk  Times  obituary 
on  President  Tubman  and  the  quote  from 
Secretary  General  Thant  paying  tribute 
to  tills  great  African  leader  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Rkcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PmxsiDCNT  Tubman  of  Libkua  is  Dkad 

Ix>NooN,  July  23— Prwldent  WilUam  V.  S. 
Tubman  of  Liberia,  leader  of  Africa's  oldest 
Independent  republic,  died  today  at  the  Lon- 
don Cimic.  He  was  75  years  old. 

A  Llberlan  Embassy  spokesman  here  said 
Mr.  Tubman  underwent  a  prostrate  opera- 
tion today  and  died  later  from  complications. 
The  embassy  said  Vice  President  WlUlam  R. 
Tolbert  had  been  sworn  in  following  news 
of  Mr.  Tubman's  death. 

A  Tduxkss  ExEcrmvK 
'  (By  Lawrence  Van  Oelder) 

A  portly,  dapper  man  with  a  taste  for 
Havana  cigars  and  Scotch,  William  Vacanaret 
Shadrach  Tubman  was  a  talented,  tireless 
executive  who  devoted  his  six  terms  as  18th 
President  of  Liberia  to  obliterating  his  na- 
tion's internal  differences  and  to  fostering 
its  eoonomlc  health.  He  was  elected  to  a 
seventh  term  last  May. 

His  vision  uncontlned  by  the  borders  of 
Africa's  oldest  independent  republic,  Mr. 
Tubman  preached  to  other  West  Africans 
the  need  for  cooperation  among  nations, 
for  avoidance  of  stubborn  nationalism,  big- 
otry and  class  hatred  and  for  an  end  to  the 
squandering  of  energy  on  ancient  quarrels. 

Of  the  world  at  large,  be  asked  peace  and 
heed  from  the  great  powers  to  the  voice  of 
small  naUons.  Speaking  for  Uberlans  In  New 
York  in  1954,  Mr.  Tubman  said  his  country- 
men felt  "one  of  the  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching     developments     of     the     present 


century  to  be  the  resUeas  underdeveloped 
peoples  of  the  earth  and  their  unremitting 
demand  for  equal  Justice,  national  Independ- 
enoe  and  opportunity  to  achieve  their  own 
•oonomlc  security." 

"These  are  questions  that  the  big  powers 
seem  to  feel  are  only  theirs  for  solution,"  he 
said.  "I  seem  to  hold  a  different  view.  If  the 
■mailer  nations  that  are  in  the  majority  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves, 
they  might  be  able  to  advance  some  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  helpful." 

At  his  sixth  inaugural,  in  the  capital, 
Motm>Tia,  on  Jan.  1,  1968,  Mr.  Tubman  de- 
nounced foreign  subversion,  called  upon  "de- 
veloping and  non-nuclear"  powers  to  settle 
their  disputes  without  risking  intervention 
by  the  great  powers  and  called  upon  the 
great  powers  to  realize  their  responsibility 
to  mankind  and  regard  themselves  as  guard- 
ians of  world  peace  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Coming  to  oflBce  in  1944,  Mr.  Tubman — 
known  to  many  of  Liberia's  million  residents 
as  "tJncle  Shad"  or  "Brother  Shad"— soon 
established  himself  as  a  shrewd  and  hard- 
working President. 

During  his  first  six  years  in  office.  Mr.  Tub- 
man entrenched  the  two  policies  to  which  he 
was  to  attribute  his  success  in  a  retrospec- 
tive assessment  of  his  stewardship  for  25 
years  in  office. 

These  policies  were  the  extension  of  full 
rights  to  the  natives  who  account  for  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  popuUtlon  of  Liberia, 
which  is  about  the  sIm  of  Ohio;  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  "open  door"  to  foreign 
Investment. 

TBAVXLKS  KXRMSIVKI.T 

In  furtherance  of  the  first  policy.  President 
Tubman,  a  member  of  Liberia's  ruling  elite 
of  American  descent,  traveled  extensively 
into  the  tropic  fastnesses  to  forge  links  with 
tribal  leaders  and  to  quell  their  rivalries. 
Taking  offense  at  the  "Amerioo-Uberlans" 
for  the  country's  leading  families,  he  out- 
lawed it.  saying,  "We  are  all  Uberlans." 

Broad  ecoiwmic  and  development  and 
modernization  in  Liberia  began  during  World 
War  n,  when  the  country  was  one  of  the 
mam  suppliers  of  natival  rubber  for  the  Al- 
lies and  was  also  an  Important  link  in  the 
air  transport  system.  As  American  money  and 
manpower  Sowed  in,  a  big  airport,  new  sea- 
port facilities  at  Monrovia  and  modem  high- 
ways were  developed. 

Both  large  and  small  developments  in  Li- 
beria engrossed  Mr.  Tubman,  and  it  was  often 
noted  that  the  President  kept  a  keen  eye  on 
expenditures,  approving  the  outlay  of  minus- 
cule sums. 

Close  associates  said  he  was  up  every  day 
at  6  A.M.  and  busy  dlcUtlng  letters  to  two 
secretaries  by  8  A.M.  Prom  10  A.M.  to  about 
2  P.M..  on  a  tjrplcal  day,  he  would  see  visitors 
and  from  6  P.M.  untu  7  PJd..  after  a  three- 
hour  lunch  and  rest  period,  he  would  con- 
tinue work. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  tenure.  Mr.  Tub- 
man was  often  to  be  found  on  the  back 
porch  of  the  then  ramshackle  executive  man- 
sion, calling  out  to  passers-by  to  stop  for  a 
chat.  His  accessibility  to  the  pe<9le  played 
a  large  part  in  the  popularity  that  enabled 
him  to  run  up  overwhelming  margins  of  vic- 
tory even  in  a  country  where  virtually  no 
official  opposition  existed. 

In  1959.  for  example,  Mr.  Tubman  received 
630.568  votes,  while  his  opponent,  a  former 
Judge  named  WUliam  Bright.  poUed  55. 
ncpaovEMKNT  ovn  isss 
For  Mr.  Bright,  who  said  he  ran  against 
Mr.  Tubman  to  make  the  event  sporting, 
the  1969  showing  was  an  improvement  over 
his  showing  in  1966,  when  he  received  18 
votes  to  Mr.  Tubman's  256,940. 

Most  of  Mr.  Tubman's  closest  associates 
were,  like  him.  descendants  of  American 
Negroes,  and  their  social  lUe  centered  on  the 
President  and  the  exclusive  Saturday  After- 
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Booa  Club  la  MonroTia,  which  Mr.  Tubman 
founded  and  llmltwl  to  SO  members.  When 
he  was  among  the  guesta,  lights  on  the  club- 
house roof  signaled  bis  presence. 

The  club's  sessions  were  tometlmes  marked 
by  the  appearaDoe  of  members  on  its  terrace, 
where  thiey  aat  with  oooling  drinks  and 
blended  their  votoes  in  barbershop  harmony. 

Mr.  Tubman,  the  son  of  Alexander  Tub- 
man, a  Methodist  clergyman  descended  from 
eaily  settlers,  led  a  oountry  founded  In  18SS. 

Liberia  bad  Its  origins  in  the  efforts  of  ser- 
eiml  Amerlean  pbllaothroplc  societies  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  freed  Amerlean 
slaves.  Tet,  in  1930,  a  League  of  Nations 
oommlflBlon  found  Liberia,  a  League  member, 
guilty  of  falling  to  halt  the  sale  of  its  people 
into  slavery  to  cocoa  planters  on  the  Span- 
lab  Island  at  Fernando  Po.  The  then  Presi- 
dent Charles  D.  B.  King  and  Vice  President 
Allen  N.  Taney  were  compelled  to  resign  and 
Mr.  Tubman  was  forced  to  quit  the  Libertan 
Senate  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Tubman,  whose  mother,  Elizabeth  Re- 
becca Bartnes  Tubman,  emigrated  to  Lit>eria 
from  Atlanta  in  1872.  was  bom  on  Nov.  29, 
1895  at  Harper.  Maryland  County,  Liberia.  His 
father  had  come  to  the  colony  from  Augusta, 
Ga..  in  1834. 

Mr.  Tubman  attended  Cape  Palmas  Semi- 
nary and  Cuttlngton  College.  Methodist  in- 
Btltntlana  in  Harper.  He  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  also  taught  school 
for  a  time.  He  Joined  the  True  Whig  party. 
which  had  been  in  power  since  1878,  and  was 
elected  to  several  legislative  posts,  among 
them  the  Llberlan  Senate,  which  was  mod- 
eled on  the  United  States  Senate. 

PASTT   IXADXa   EXILED 

He  was  first  elected  President  on  May  6, 
1943.  and  after  the  leader  of  the  opposlUon 
Reformation  party  was  exiled  in  1950.  he 
bad  Uttle  to  fear  in  the  way  of  p<diUcal 
opposiUon. 

He  paid  several  visits  to  the  United  States, 
and  when,  as  President-elect,  he  and  Presi- 
dent Edwm  Barclay  returned  a  visit  by  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1943,  they 
becaoM  the  first  Negro  guests  to  spend  the 
night  In  the  White  House  since  Booker  T. 
Washington  visited  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1901. 

On  the  final  Journey  of  his  career.  Mr. 
Tubman  arrived  In  London  on  July  4  with 
his  wife,  Antoinette,  for  medical  treatment. 

Mr.  Tubman  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife  was  the  former  Arminta  Dent.  By  his 
subsequent  marriage  to  Martha  A.  R.  Pratt 
In  1936,  be  had  five  children.  In  September, 
1948.  he  married  Antoinette  Padmore,  a 
granddaughter  of  former  President  Barclay. 
In  addition  to  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by 
five  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Thant  Leads  Thibutes 

UNmcD  Nations.  N.T..  July  23. — Secretary 
General  Thant  led  the  diplomatic  commu- 
nity here  today  in  expressing  condolences  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  Liberia  over 
the  death  of  President  Tubman. 

The  Secretary  General  sent  his  personal 
message  to  Secretary  of  State  Rudolph 
Grimes. 

George  Bush,  chief  United  States  delegate, 
lauded  the  Llberlan  President  as  "states- 
man. Jurist  and  leader  of  African  freedom" 
in  his  message  of  condolences.  He  said: 

"We  knew  him  not  only  as  a  great  leader 
of  his  country  but  particularly  here  as  a 
profound  believer  in  international  organi- 
zation and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations." 


UNIFORM  CARGO  LOSS  REPORTING 
ORDER  BY  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I  believe 


is  a  most  idgnlUcant  flzst  st«)  taken  this 
we^  by  the  Interstate  Ooounerce  Com- 
mission to  combat  the  growing  erWs 
posed  by  ttie  theft,  pDferaee,  and  hi- 
jacking of  truck,  air,  rail,  and  ship  car- 
go— a  racket  that  cost  American  ship- 
pers conservatively  last  year  more  than 
$1  billion  in  losses,  a  17-percent  increase 
over  1989. 

On  July  21,  the  ICC  Issued  its  order 
requiring  the  quarterly  filing  of  freight 
loss  and  theft  data  from  the  country's 
1.500  class  I  motor  truck  common  and 
contract  carriers,  representing  75  per- 
cent of  an  ICC-regulated  intercity  ton- 
nage. The  data  will  be  by  commodity  and 
provide  for  the  first  time  statistical  facts 
about  the  extent  and  scope  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  that  industry  and  their  impact 
on  Uie  shiiqjing  pubhc  as  a  result  of  the 
theft  of  goods  moving  in  commercial 
channels  nationwide. 

When  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
opened  its  hearings  2  years  ago  into 
the  impact  on  small  business  of  increas- 
ing cargo  thievery  in  all  transport  modes, 
one  of  our  greatest  surprises  was  to  leam 
that  no  governmental  agency  and  no 
private  trade  or  service  organization  keep 
records  of  theft  losses,  total  tonnage  or 
the  value  of  cargo  shipped  in  this  coun- 
try. Consequently,  any  accurate  totals  of 
crime-oriented  losses  are  difficult  to  pro- 
ject because  there  are  no  uniform  loss 
reports  requiring  data  of  this  kind. 

Our  committee,  in  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, recommended  that  such  reports 
shcMild  be  required  as  a  basis  for  seek- 
ing to  control  a  problem  which  has 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  the  trans- 
portation industry. 

We  urged  upon  the  Federal  transpor- 
tation regulatory  agencies  that  they  give 
consideration  to  the  advisability  of  such 
uniform  loss  reporting  statistics.  Cer- 
tainly, such  information  can  point  the 
transportation  industry  and  Government 
toward  constructive  methods  to  solve  the 
cargo  crime  problem,  the  real  dimensions 
of  which  cannot  be  known  or  combated 
effectively  without  such  facts. 

It  is  true  that  the  filing  of  new  forms, 
as  ordered  by  the  ICC  and  as  we  hope 
will  evoitually  be  ordered  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  air  carriers,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  for  ocean- 
going vessels  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree  Commission  for  railroads  and  for 
the  balance  of  the  tracking  industry,  may 
be  categorized  by  some  as  redtape.  But 
this  redtape  may  be  favored  over  the 
redder  ink  on  the  carrier  Industry's 
books  and  on  the  higher  crime-inflated 
bills  paid  by  the  buying  public  if  nothing 
constructive  is  done  to  control  growing 
theft  losses. 

Briay  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Chairmsui  George  M.  Stafford  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  its  staff  for 
their  affirmative  step  in  authorizing  uni- 
form loss  reports.  I  believe  this  leader- 
ship in  the  transportation  industry  will 
be  more  substantiated  in  the  future  than 
it  is  today.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  regulatory  agency  f  imctioning 
not  only  to  assist  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustry it  regulates,  but  also  an  affirma- 
tive effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pub- 


He  affected  so  substantially  by  crowing 
carvo  losses. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  results  of  this 
reporting  procedure  will  demonstrate 
that  it  should  be  widened  to  Indade  class 
2  and  class  3  motor  carriers  so  the  entire 
industry  can  be  covered. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  American 
Trucking  Asaociatian  for  its  f ar-aghted. 
realistic  attitude  in  this  matter  and  Its 
support  of  the  reporting  procedures.  That 
same  attitude  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
representing  some  25  or  more  domestic 
airlines,  who  complained  in  a  filing  be- 
fore tlie  CAB  that  the  reporting  would 
be  too  burdensome  in  what  we  believe 
are  some  of  its  most  important  aq^ects, 
such  as,  first,  the  designation  of  ship- 
ments as  either  domestic  or  interna- 
tional, and  second,  the  separation  of  loss 
claims  as  air  or  ground  movements. 

We  suggest  the  airlines  do  not  want  to 
differentiate  domestic  and  international 
shipmmts  because  it  might  be  highly  em- 
barrassing for  totals  to  reveal  the  high 
incidmce  of  domestic  shipment  claims, 
where  airlines  are  reimbursed  losses  at  50 
cents  per  poimd  or  no  more  than  $50  per 
package,  while  Intematioiial  losses  are 
reimbursed  at  $7.52  per  pound.  We  hope 
our  pending  bill,  S.  1763,  introduced  on 
May  4,  1971,  may  prompt  the  CAB  to  in- 
crease the  domestic  alriines*  loss  liability 
rate  and  thereby  conform  it  to  current 
truck,  rail  and  steamship  cash  value  loss 
liability  practices  rather  than  the  loss 
compensation  rate  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  now  permitted  for  airlines. 

Particularly,  we  believe  hii^er  liabil- 
ity rates  would  serve  as  an  Incoitive  for 
airlines  to  improve  their  security  prac- 
tices because  today's  domestic  reim- 
bursement rate  is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
shipping  pubUc. 

Second,  the  airlines  want  their  air  and 
ground  movement  losses  reported  to- 
gether rather  than  s^wrat^,  thereby 
iMTcludlng  an  Incisive  look  at  predsdy 
where  these  tremendous  losses  are  oc- 
curring at  some  airports. 

We  wish  to  commend  both  the  Honor- 
able Secor  D.  Browne,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Boaird.  and  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  Honorable  HeJen  DeUch 
Bentley,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  its  members,  for 
their  cooperative  attitudes  In  this  area 
smd  their  diligent,  affirmative  efforts  in 
working  toward  effective  uniform  loss 
reporting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  ICC's  report  and  order  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  an  explanatory 
news  release  thereon  from  the  ICC  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  committee  to 
the  Interstate  Commission  almost  1  year 
ago  urging  its  consideration  of  a  loss  re- 
porting procedure  which  has  now  been 
authorized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Loss  AMD  Damask  Qdaetblt  Rbpocts  Re- 

vaamo  or  Ci.ass  I  Moroa  n.— t»»« 
Interstate   Comnteroc  Oonunlarion  Chair- 
man Gec>«e  M.  Stafford  annooneed  today  a 
plan  that  wUl  require  the  country's  Class  I 
motor  carrier  of  property  to  file  quarterly 
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raporta  of  fraight  Io«  and  dunage  clabn, 
hlgbllgbtlng  tboae  cauaed  by  theft  ami  hl- 

Todaj's  decision,  waa  reacbMl  in  Docket  Mo. 
S5348,  Quarterly  Beport  of  nwlgbt  Loaa  and 
Damage  Claims,  and  It  is  estimated  that  1,500 
Class  I  motor  carriers  of  property  will  file  the 
required  quarterly  reports  commencing  with 
the  period  October  1.  1071-Deoember  81.  1971. 

Class  I  motor  common  carriers  of  general 
freight  will  be  required  to  report  the  number 
of  dollar  Talue  of  claims  paid  for  leasee  and 
damages  sviffered.  according  to  several  cate- 
gories, and  Identified  as  to  commodity.  In  a 
second  schedule  to  be  filed  by  all  ciasa  I 
motor  carriers,  special  analysis  U  required 
or  claims  paid  for  loeaes  from  theft  and  pU- 
ferage  and  hijacking  identified  as  to  location 
by  state,  and  a  third  form  to  be  filed  by  aU 
oanlera  provides  an  analysis  of  claims  proc- 


The  reports  will  provide  the  Government 
and  the  puMlc  with  essential  information  as 
to  articles  of  freight  that  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  theft.  AddlUonaUy,  the  new  reporU 
will  provide  valuable  InformaUon  required 
by  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Buslnees  and  crime  prevention  agencies  for 
use  In  fighting  the  growth  of  stealing  and 
hijacking  In  the  transportation  industry. 

Waseongton.  D.C.. 

August  19,  1970. 
Hon.  Osoacx  M.  Staitobd, 
Chaimum,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Waahinifton,  B.C. 
DBAS  ttM.  Craoucah:  As  you  are  aware  from 
recent  correspondence  that  we  have  ex- 
changed, based  on  the  investigation  of  truck 
highjacking  and  cargo  theft  that  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  has  been  con- 
ducting. I  feel  that  a  periodic,  uniform  loss 
reporting  system  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
ever  fully  understand  the  true  extent  of  this 
problem,  and  its  impact  on  the  transporta- 
tion economy  and  the  shipper-consumer.  Pe- 
riodic, uniform  loss  reporting  by  commodity 
would  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  law  enforcement  response  to  crime 
against  goods  moving  in  surface  transporta- 
tion. A  loss  reporting  system  would  also  pro- 
vide a  basis  on  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  surface  carriers  might 
develop  improved  loss  prevention  systems  and 
thus  provide  for  better  safety  and  security 
of  cargo. 

TiUe  49.  Part  1207  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  Section  (e)  requires  all  Class  I 
and  n  carriers  to  maintain  a  freight  claims 
register  showing  each  cargo  loss  and  damage 
claim  received.  This  provision  requires  that 
the  claim  be  assigned  a  number  and  that  it 
Indicate  the  conunodlty  for  each  claim. 

After  reviewing  this  regiUatlon  and  dis- 
cussing it  with  experts  in  the  transportation 
community,  I  feel  that  this  claims  register 
would  provide  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  es- 
tablish a  mandatory,  periodic,  uniform  loss 
reporting  system.  I  therefore  tirge  that  you 
as  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  consider  a  rule-making  proceed- 
ing to  require  that  Class  I  and  Class  11  truck- 
ing companies  submit  to  the  ICC  at  least 
once  every  quarter  a  compilation  of  all 
claims  entered  on  this  register  stating  the 
reason  for  claim.  I.e.,  loss,  damage,  or  theft 
where  the  fact  has  been  established:  the  com- 
modity; and  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
Item(B)  involved. 

These  reports  coiUd  then  be  compiled  and 
Issued  by  the  ICC  and  would  provide  the 
first  significant  data  with  req;>ect  to  cargo 
loss,  theft,  and  pilferage. 

As  I  Indicated  to  Commissioner  Walrath, 
who  appeared  before  this  Committee  on  Juno 
35, 1  would  be  inclined  to  assist  you  in  seek- 
ing whatever  means  might  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  program. 
X  urge  your  serious  consideration  of  thin 


I»opoMl.  as  Z  am  convlnoed  that  trucking 
thaft  and  hltfijaoklng  losses  are  now  i4>- 
praachlng,  acowdlng  to  some  Mtlmatea,  $1 
bUllon  a  year  and  are  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  economic  security  of  the  sur- 
face transportation  industry.  I  appreciate 
your  prompt  attention  to  this  proposal 
With  an  best  wishes. 
CordiaUy, 

AiAN  Bnu, 

Cttairman , 

I  No.  36345— Decided  July  6, 1971] 

QrAXRXLT   RXPOST    OF   FSXIORT   LO6S    AND 
DAKAGX    CI.AIM8 

Propoeed  qtuuterly  reporting  of  freight  loes 
and  damage  claims  by  motor  carriers  of  prop- 
erty approved  as  modified.  Appropriate  order 
entered. 

KXPOKT   AMD    OSOEX   OF   THX   COItMISSION 
BT   THX    COMMIBSIOir 

The  Commission  served  a  Notice  of  Pro- 
poeed Bule  Making,  November  27,  1970,  pur- 
suant to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
6  UB.C.  563.  and  sections  204  and  220  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  stating  the  Com- 
mission has  under  consideration  a  require- 
ment that  all  motor  common  and  contract 
carriers  of  property  having  average  annual 
operating  revenues  of  91  million  or  more  file 
quarterly  reports  of  freight  loss  and  damage 
claims,  effecUve  with  the  first -quarter  pe- 
riod ending  March  31,  1971.  Representations 
were  to  be  filed  within  30  days  of  publication 
of  the  notice  In  the  Federal  Register.  Decem- 
ber 3,  1970  (234  F.a.  18403).  The  filing  date 
was  extended  untU  March  1,  1971,  by  notice, 
December  28,  1970. 

The  propoeed  reporting  of  freight  loss  and 
damage  claims  Is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  filing  of  form  QL&D,  Quarterly  Report  of 
Freight  Loss  and  Damage  Claims.  The  re- 
port form  is  divided  Into  three  parts,  desig- 
nated as  schedule  A,  Loss  and  Damage  Claims 
Paid;  schedule  B,  Analysis  of  Theft;  and 
schedule  C,  Analysis  of  Claims  Processed. 
Schedule  A  calls  for  the  reporting  of  the 
number  and  dollar  amount  of  claims  paid 
during  the  quarter  by  commodity  and  reason 
for  payment.  Schedule  B  calls  for  the  report- 
ing of  each  claim  paid  during  the  quarter  in 
the  amount  of  $100.  or  more,  as  the  result  of 
theft  or  hijacking,  with  an  indication  of 
where  the  theft  occurred.  Schedule  C  calls 
for  an  amUysls  of  the  number  of  claims  re- 
ceived and  processed  during  the  quarter,  and 
related  Information. 

Numerous  representations  were  filed  both 
in  support  and  In  opposition  to  the  report- 
ing proposed.  A  number  of  the  representa- 
tions basically  in  support  of  the  proposed 
reporting  raise  objections  to  specific  parts  of 
the  reporting  and  offer  modifications  for 
consideration. 

Settlement  of  loss  and  damage  claims  be- 
tween shippers  and  carriers  is  a  problem  as 
old  as  the  first  established  for-hlre  transpor- 
tation service.  In  recent  years,  this  vexing 
problem  has  been  further  aggravated  by  ever 
increasing  losses  associated  with  theft,  pil- 
ferage, and  robbery.  The  theft  problem  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  spe- 
cifically the  Select  Committee  on  Soull  Busi- 
ness. United  States  Senate.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  called  the  Commission's  at- 
tention to  the  demonstrable  lack  of  hard 
statistical  facts  relative  to  the  extent  and 
scope  of  losses  stutained  by  Industry  as  a 
result  of  theft  of  goods  moving  in  the  Na- 
tion's various  conunerclal  channels. 

The  Commission  has  long  recognised  that 
claims  from  all  causes,  including  theft,  has 
resulted  in  increased  concern  by  the  users  of 
public  tranqxtrtation  service.  The  Commis- 
sion has  instituted  various  proceedings  ea- 
tabllshlng  rules  and  regulations  for  claims 
matters:  however,  there  Is  no  uniform  re- 
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porting  system  which  adequately  shows  the 
resiUta  obtained.  This  resulted  in  the  institu- 
tion of  this  proceeding. 

BXPUaSniTAXIONS.    virwB,    aitd    akcuuxnts 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 
(ATA) .  filed  In  support  of  the  basic  uniform 
theft  reporting  system  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. However,  exceptions  to  the  propoeed 
form  and  instructions  were  advanced.  Exclu- 
sion from  the  reporting  propoeed  is  sought 
for  contract  carriers,  and  these  specialized 
common  carriers:  AutomobUe  transporters, 
heavy  haiUers,  household  goods  carrien,  oU- 
field  haulers,  steel  haulers,  and  tank  truck 
carriers.  ATA  avers  the  freight  transported 
by  these  carriers  Is  not  susceptible  to  theft 
or  hijacking  owing  to  the  nature  of  com- 
modities transported  or  operating  methods, 
and  that  losses  due  to  damage  may  be  sub- 
ject to  special  arrangements  between  ship- 
per and  carrier,  often  not  being  treated  as 
claims  and  reimbursements. 

ATA's  recommendations  for  technical 
changes  in  the  forms  and  instructions,  de- 
signed to  provide  more  meanlngfia  data  and 
reduce  the  carrier  reporting  burden,  wUl  be 
discussed  later  where  necessary  to  this 
report. 

The  following  organizations,  most  of 
which  are  aflUlated  with  the  ATA,  filed  repre- 
senutlons  on  l>ehalf  of  their  membership 
proposing  exclusion  of  carriers  performing 
certain  types  of  motor  property  services  from 
the  reporting  requirements  under  consid- 
eration: American  Movers  Conference;  Con- 
tract Carrier  Conference;  National  Automo- 
bile Transporters  Association;  Heavy -Special- 
ized Carriers  Conference;  and  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers,  Inc.  Several  individual  car- 
riers filed  for  exclusion  from  reporting 
freight  claims  data  for  carriers  performing 
specific  types  of  service,  including  Allied  Van 
Unes,  Inc.,  and  Wheaton  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  both 
carriers  of  household  goods.  All  these  repre- 
sentations generally  repeat  the  ATA  position 
regarding  carrier  exclusion.  American  Movsrs 
Conference  and  Wheaton  Van  Lines  indicated 
the  Commission  has  In  effect  special  rules 
governing  the  transportation  of  household 
goods,  including  rules  governing  loss  and 
damage  claims  (49  CFR  1066) ,  and  in  their 
opinion,  therefore,  household  goods  carriers 
should  be  excluded  from  the  proposed  re- 
porting. 

The  Texas  Motor  Express  and  Film  Carriers 
Association  proposes  that  dalms  of  $60  or  less, 
or  claims  of  100  pounds  or  less  per  shipment 
be  exempt  from  schedule  A,  and  proposed 
schedule  C,  columns  A  and  B. 

A  number  of  motor  carriers  filed  repre- 
sentaUons  endorsing  the  proposed  report- 
ing and  offering  tectinlcal  suggestions  for 
Improvement  of  the  reporting.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  proved  helpful  In  developing  the 
final  reporting  format  and  instructions.  The 
carriers  wUl  recognize  the  changes  adopted 
as  a  result  of  their  submittals.  One  significant 
suggestion  which  we  will  adopt  is  a  change 
in  the  due  date  for  filing  reports  from  30 
days  to  40  days  in  order  to  allow  carriers  ad- 
ditional time  to  compile  the  data  required 
and  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  filing  time 
of  other  required  motor  carrier  quarterly 
reports. 

Several  shippers  or  shipper  associations 
filed  In  support  of  the  proposed  reporting,  in- 
cludlng  The  National  Industrial  League 
(NTTI).  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
(NAFC) .  and  MUlers"  National  Federation. 

Among  other  things,  NAFC  states  that  the 
poeitlve  action  of  the  Commission  in  requir- 
ing carriers  to  report  on  theft  and  damage 
claims  should  prompt  the  carriers  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  problem,  and  indicate 
the  full  soofw  of  the  problem  so  appropriate 
local.  State,  and  national  authorities  can 
pinpoint  their  efforts  where  outside  help  is 
desirable.  We  agree  and  believe  the  report- 
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Ing  win  give  expressltm  to  these  desirable 
goals. 

Approxlnuitely  2  percent  of  about  1,500 
carriers  whldi  may  ultimately  l>ecome  sub- 
ject to  this  reporting  filed  in  outright  op- 
position based  on  the  coet  burden  of  prepar- 
ing the  reports.  Typically,  attorneys  for 
Churchill  Truck  Line,  Inc.,  Dodds  Truck 
Line,  Inc.,  and  Darling  Transfer,  Inc.,  say 
the  reporting  would  constitute  an  undue 
burden  on  motor  carriers,  especially  smaller 
carriers,  and  out-of-pocket  costs  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  $9,000  p«  year.  They 
aver  the  Commission  does  not  have  authority 
to  adjudicate  claims  against  motor  carriers, 
the  making  public  of  these  data  might  re- 
veal competitive  shipper  information,  the 
handling  of  claims  Is  a  legal  nmtter,  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Cooomlsslon  to  minimize  the  re- 
porting burden  by  making  arrangements  for 
reporting  on  magnetic  tapes  or  cards  for  com- 
puter processing  is  of  lltUe  use  except  to 
large  carriers  with  extensive  computer  sys- 
tems, and  the  reporting  would  be  Just  one 
OMire  burden  upon  the  small  carrier  already 
hard  put  to  maintain  adequate  service  to 
the  public  and  realize  a  fair,  reasonable  iK'of- 
It. 

Finally,  two  replicants.  Kraft  Poods  and 
William  P.  Sullivan,  raise  questions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  this  reporting  in  light  of  Ex 
Parte  No.  263,  RiUes.  Regulations  and  Prac- 
tices of  Regulated  Carriers  with  Respect  to 
Processing  of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims.  Kraft 
believes  the  propoeed  reporting  is  prema- 
ture until  such  time  as  Ex  Parte  No.  263 
is  completed.  Sullivan  inquires  whether  the 
Commission  has  authority  to  require  car- 
riers to  keep  and  disclose  the  claims  data. 
He  further  says  that  the  Commission's  re- 
stricted budget  leaves  doubt  on  the  desir- 
ability of  the  Commission  Involving  Itself  in 
this  type  of  reporting  until  Congress  gives  a 
clear  indication  as  to  what  governmental 
body  is  to  be  given  clear  statutory  authority 
and  financing  necessary  for  this  function. 

DIBCITSSION    AKD    CONCLUSIONS 

The  reporting  of  freight  loes  and  damage 
claims  herein  under  consideration  Is  being 
carefully  developed  by  reviewing  governmen- 
tal needs  for  theft  data.  Commission  reqiUre- 
ments  tox  claims  handling  Information,  the 
Interests  of  the  regulated  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry for  claims  data,  and  the  interests  of 
shippers.  The  reporting  proposed  represents 
an  Initial,  practical  attempt  to  gather  the  best 
possible  information  conslsrtent  with  reason- 
able standards  of  reporting  and  burden.  As 
the  result  of  views  expressed  by  numerous 
parties,  we  have  modified  our  original  report- 
ing proposal  to  lighten  the  reporting  burden 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  and  yet  pro- 
vide the  useful  and  required  data. 

The  requirements  for  reporting  claims  paid 
by  individual  commodities  in  schedule  A, 
form  QL&D,  wUl  be  confined  to  common  car- 
riers of  general  freight.  Although  we  have  no 
statisUcal  proof,  these  carriers  are  repre- 
sented as  being  more  subject  to  claims  than 
other  groups.  Further,  oonunon  carriers  of 
general  freight  are  familiar  with  the  com- 
modity codes  since  the  commodity  descrip- 
tions are  derived  from  coding  required  of 
them  in  annual  reports  of  freight  conunod- 
lty statistics,  form  TCS  (49  CFR  1248).  Ex- 
clusion of  contract  and  specialty  carriers 
from  the  requirements  of  schedule  A  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  disclosure  of 
shipper  information  prohibited  by  section 
222(e)  of  the  I.C.  Act. 

Some  carriers  objected  to  our  use  of  com- 
modity codes  based  on  the  Standard  Trans- 
portation Commodity  Code  (8TCC),  Indicat- 
ing a  preference  for  the  ATA  commodity  de- 
scriptions xised  in  ATA  form  FCS-1.  The  re- 
porting being  developed  Is  designed  as  the 
forerunner  of  similar  reporting  under  con- 
sideration for  several  other  modes  of  trans- 


portation; tat  ezampto,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  under  consideration  establishment 
of  reporting  of  freight  loss  and  damage  elalms 
by  air  carriers.  For  oon^arattvs  purposes.  It 
is  essential  that  uniform  rq;>ortlng  be  baaed 
on  standardized  commodity  descriptions.  Tbs 
STCC  is  the  only  such  code  available  rec- 
ognized as  the  Federal  standard.  The  com- 
modity descriptions  for  use  by  motor  carriers 
in  reporting  on  schedule  A,  therefore,  are 
derived  from  and  compatible  with  the  STCC. 
The  codes  have  been  adapted  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  freight  tran^Mited  by  common 
carriers  of  general  freight,  particularly  those 
commodities  known  to  cavise  claims.  The 
conunodlty  code  is  little  different  from  that 
on  ATA  form  PCS-1.  The  National  Freight 
Claims  Council  expects  to  publish  tables  for 
converting  National  Motor  Freight  Classifica- 
tion numbers  to  the  STCC  commodity  de- 
scriptions. We  believe  the  code  will  become 
the  standard  for  claims  reporting  by  the 
motor  carrier  Industry.  However,  the  code  is 
flexible  and  may  be  modified  as  conditions 
change. 

Both  schedtile  B  and  schedule  C  of  form 
QL&D  will  be  required  of  all  carriers  subject 
to  the  Commission's  rules  in  this  proceeding. 
To  simplify  the  reporting,  the  distinction 
between  truckload  and  less-tban-truckload 
shipments  inlttiOiy  proposed  was  eliminated 
from  schedule  B  requirements.  Schedule  C 
was  simplified  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  claims  on  hand  and  received  dur- 
ing the  quarter  be  screened  for  the  cause  of 
the  claim.  This  was  represented  by  carriers 
as  the  propoeed  reporting  requirement  which 
would  have  been  the  most  troublesome  and 
expensive  to  meet. 

The  initially  propoeed  Instructions  have 
been  revised,  as  appropriate,  to  provide  that 
each  respondent  carrier  will  report  its  portion 
of  liability  for  losses  paid  to  claimants.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  reporting  Insurance 
recovery  payments  in  schedule  C,  and  will 
more  accurately  refiect  each  carrier's  claim 
experience  in  all  areas  of  the  report  form. 

As  indicated,  we  are  not  moved  to  exempt 
other  than  general  freight  carriers,  such  as 
contract  carriers  or  household  goods  car- 
riers, from  the  basic  reporting  of  claims  data 
called  for  In  schedules  B  and  C.  While  repre- 
sentations were  made  saying  carriers  per- 
forming specialized  services  were  not  prone 
to  theft  and  hijacking,  there  is  no  statistical 
proof  substantiating  the  allegation.  One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  this  reporting  is  the 
gathering  of  such  evidence,  and  to  leave  out 
large  groups  of  carriers  would  be  self-de- 
feating. Under  prescribed  accounting  rules, 
all  class  I  and  class  II  co  --mon  and  contract 
carriers  are  required  to  maintain  a  freight 
claim  register  of  cargo  loss  and  damages 
showing  each  claim  received,  name  of  claim- 
ant, kind  of  conunodlty,  date  paid  or  disal- 
lowed, and  reasons  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation (49  CFR  1207.22) .  Carriers  In  com- 
pliance with  this  requirement  should  expe- 
rience little  difficulty  completing  form  QL&D, 
as  revised,  at  minimum  cost. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  question  here 
as  to  the  Commission's  authority  to  require 
the  reporting  under  consideration.  Section 
204  of  the  I.C.  Act  gives  the  Commission  the 
power  and  duty  to  regulate  both  common 
and  contract  carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  to 
establish  reasonable  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  accounts,  records,  reports,  et  cetera. 
Section  220  authorizes  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire aimual.  periodical,  or  special  reports 
from  motor  carriers;  to  prescribe  the  znanner 
and  form  of  such  repiorts;  and  to  require  full, 
true,  and  correct  answers  to  all  questions 
upon  which  the  Commission  may  deem  infor- 
mation is  to  be  necessary. 

Provisions  for  the  reporting  of  freight 
claims  data  on  magnetic  ti^M  or  punch  cards 
suitable  for  computer  processing  remain  un- 


der advisement.  If  adopted.  Instructions  for 
computer  reporting  will  be  Issued  to  carriers 
administratively,  and  will  be  made  available 
to  the  carriers  at  the  carrier's  option. 

We  are  aware  of  the  investigation  in  Ex 
Parte  No.  263.  and  are  of  the  opinion  there 
is  no  conflict  between  that  proceeding  and 
this  reporting.  In  fact,  this  reporting  may 
ultimately  be  an  aid  In  that  proceeding. 
ATA  recognizes  in  Its  representation  that  the 
proposed  reporting  will  provide  informa- 
tion useful  to  a  proposed  Commission  on 
Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo,'  as  sponsored 
by  Senators  Bible.  Dole,  Harris,  Javlts,  Nel- 
son. Randolph,  and  Williams:  and  that  it 
will  provide  information  of  motor  carriers' 
complete  cargo  claims  record.  Such  Informa- 
tion cannot  but  be  helpful  to  all  investiga- 
tions concerning  cargo  claims. 

VINDINCS 

On  consideration  of  the  matters  pre- 
sented, the  Commission  finds  (1)  the  pro- 
posed reporting  of  freight  loss  and  damage 
claims  by  common  and  contract  carriers 
of  property  having  annual  operating  reve- 
nues of  $1  minion,  or  more,  should  l>e  ap- 
proved and  adopted  with  certain  modlfica- 
Uons;  (2)  all  facts  and  views  submitted  by 
replicants  not  herein  specifically  discussed 
were  considered  and  found  without  material 
significance  or  not  Justified;  (3)  all  other 
relief  sought  and  proposals  advanced  should 
be  denied;  and  (4)  the  proceeding  should 
be  discontinued. 

An   appropriate  order  will   be  entoed. 

QUAKTXRLT  RKPORT  OF  FXEIGRT  LOSS  AND 
DaMAGK  CUOltS OXNXRAL  Instsuctions 

1.  Under  order  of  the  Commission,  all  mo- 
tor common  and  contract  carriers  of  property 
with  average  annual  gross  operating  revenues 
of  $1  million,  or  more,  are  required  to  file 
quarterly  reports  of  freight  loss  and  damage 
claims.  Form  QL&D.  Common  carriers  of  gen- 
eral freight  are  required  to  complete  and  file 
Schedules  A,  B  and  C  of  Form  QL&D;  all 
other  common  and  contract  carriers  of 
property  are  required  to  complete  and  file 
Schedules  B  and  C  of  Form  QL&D. 

2.  The  reports  must  be  filed  in  duplicate  in 
the  ofllce  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Oonunlssion,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20423.  within  40  days  after  the  close  of 
each  quarter. 

3.  The  order  contemplates  the  inclusion  of 
all  claims  Incurred  in  connection  with  inter- 
state. Intrastate,  intovity  and  local  ship- 
ments. 

4.  Reports  should  be  prepared  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
Janxxary,  April,  July,  and  October.  Carriers 
that  keep  accounu  on  a  4-week  instead  of 
calendar-month  basis  may  report  three  such 
4-week  periods  In  each  of  the  returns  for 
the  first  three  quarters  and  the  four  remain- 
ing periods  in  the  last  quarter;  carriers  so 
reporting  should  note  the  fact  imder  "Re- 
marks", Schedule  C. 

6.  Dollar  amounts  reported  should  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number, 
omit  cents. 

6.  Enter  the  carrier's  Service  Classification 
Symbol  in  the  space  provided.  (See  Schedule 
20,  motor  carrier  anniial  report  Form  A.) 

7.  The  Certificate  must  be  completed  by 
an  oflloer  of  the  carrier  filing  the  report. 

8.  The  first  of  the  three  enclosed  copies 
contains  the  mailing  label  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  "original"  copy.  To  assure 
proper  Indentiflcation  in  the  automatic  data 
processing  operation,  tt  U  Imperative  that  the 
mailing  label  not  be  altered.  Tour  company's 
name  and  address,  as  they  appear  on  the 
mailing  label,  must  be  copied  in  the  same 
block  on  the  duplication  copy  returned  to 
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name  and  addreu  on  tb*  ""'""g  Ubel  ve 
Incorrect  In  any  d*t*il.  U>«  oQcraot  n*m«  and 
address  should  thfit^  b«  Lnaarted  on  tbe  orlg- 
Inal  and  duplicate  copies  in  the  space  pro- 
vided to  the  left.  Tbe  carrier's  mailing  ad- 
dress Is  tia»  address  where  correspondence  re- 
latlag  to  accounting  and  reporting  la  to  tM 
directed.  Including  P.O.  Box  number,  U 
applicable. 

(No.  3S34&I 
Okdkb 

1249.15  QVAXTZSLT   B0OIT  OF  FSEICRT   LOSS 

AND  Damacx  Claims 

TiUe  49— 'naaspartatlon. 

Chapter  Z — Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
aion. 

Subchapter  C — Accoxints.  Records,  and  Re- 
ports. 

Part  1949 — Reports  of  Motor  Carriers. 

At  a  Deealon  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  held  at  its  office  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  Wh  day  of  July  1971. 

On  December  3,  1970,  Notice  of  Propoaed 
RtUemaking  was  puUlshed  In  the  Federal 
Register  (334  PJt.  18408)  advising  all  In- 
terested persons  that  the  Commission  had 
under  consideration  a  requirement  for  filing 
of  quarterly  reports  of  freight  loss  and  dam- 
age Claims  by  all  common  and  contract  car- 
rlen  of  property  having  average  annual  op- 
erating revenues  (including  interstate  and 
Intrastate)  of  91  million,  or  more,  from 
pK^IMrty  motor  carrier  operations.  After  con- 
sidoatlon  at  all  relevant  matters  submitted 
by  Interested  persons,  the  reports  proposed 
are  hereby  adopted  with  mo<ltfloatkwis,  as 
shown  by  the  instructions  and  schedules  at- 
tached to  and  made  a  part  of  this  order. 
Wherefore,  and  good  cause  i^pearlng: 

It  it  ordered.  That  quarterly  reports  of 
motor  carriers  of  property,  form  QIAD, 
Quarterly  Bqport  of  Freight  lioss  and  Damage 
Oalnu,  as  shown  in  appendix  A  attached 
hereto,  are  adopted  and  prescribed. 

It  U  further  ordenA,  That  the  reporting 
requirements  prescribed  hereby  are  i4>pU- 
oable  to  all  oommon  and  contract  carriers 
of  property  by  motor  vehicles  having  aver- 
age animal  oparaitlng  revenues  (Includtnc 
Intsaatste  and  Intrastate)  of  $1  mtnirtn,  or 
more,  from  property  motor  carrier  opera- 
tlona.  based  on  the  average  of  latest  S  cal- 
endar years. 

Jt  ia  further  ordered,  ThaX  the  reporting 
requirements  prescribed  hereby  are  effective 
with  reports  for  the  quarter  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1. 1971. 

And  it  ia  fitrther  ordered.  That  service  ot 
this  order  skaU  be  made  cm  all  parties  that 
fllad  reprasitatiOM,  on  all  class  I  motcv 
eairlers  of  ptu|<eity;  and  notice  shall  be  given 
the  general  pabUe  by  depositing  a  copy  at 
this  order  in  the  oAoe  of  the  seereAary  at 
the  Commission  at  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
by  filing  the  order  with  the  Director,  OlBce 
of  theVMaral  Register. 

(Sees.  304, 330. 49  Stat.  S4«.  663,  as  amend- 
ed; 49  U.S.C.  304, 330.) 

Supply  at  printed  Form  QL&O  will  be  fur- 
nished later. 

By  the  Commission. 

ROSEBT  li.  OBWAI.B, 

Secretmrf. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFXnZ).  Mr.  President,  ia 
there  further  aomlng  business? 

Tlw  ACI'INU  PRBSimNT  pro  teni« 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  bostnessf 
If  not,  momlnir  business  Is  conducted. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Undar  the  prevloua  order,  the  Chair 
]«78  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness, 8.  2308.  which  the  cJerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  eierk  read  as  follows  : 
Calendar  No.  264.  8.  2308.  a  bill  to  author- 
ise emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bilL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recogn- 
ised. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  was  said  yesterday  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  about  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  Under  Secretary  Packard 
of  the  Defense  D^Mutment  on  the  matter 
of  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  and/or 
the  ffeoeric  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate, 
S.  2308.  It  seemed  to  be  implied  or  inti- 
mated or  actually  asserted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  that  actually  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Paclutrd  were  opposed  to  the  generic 
bUL 

I  should  like  to  read  a  statement  by 
MelTin  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  was,  I  think,  released  at  about  11 
o'clock  this  morning. 

The  statement  reads: 

StATCMXMT    OF    BlKLVIN    lOkOB,    SXCaEIART    OF 

Hxrmnam,  Jult  24,  1971 

Some  press  reports  which  suggest  that  Dep- 
uty Secretary  ot  Defeitse  David  Packard  and 
I  do  not  support  the  AdmUUstration's  posi- 
tion on  pending  legislation  regarding  loan 
guaranteea  are  emneoos  and,  in  my  view, 
\inf air.  The  Department  of  Defense  supports 
the  leglslatton.  and  we  believe  it  is  In  the 
best  interests  ot  our  country  for  it  to  bai 
promptly  enacted  into  law. 

m  answer  to  a  question  yesterday  I  said 
that  I  am  in  foil  agreement  with  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard's  Oongressioiua  teetlmooy 
on  July  19  whl(^  included  his  support  for 
the  Administration's  positton. 

Erroneous  reports  that  the  Department  €d 
Defense  oppoeea  the  legislation  are  imfalr  to 
Mr.  Packard,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  other 
Intwested  parties. 

Dave  Packard  and  I  are  in  agreement  oo  aU 
aspects  of  the  matter,  including  our  support 
for  enactment  ot  the  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  President,  that  should  wipe  out 
Just  about  15  or  20  pages  of  the  Recobo 
of  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  further  state- 
ment which  is  probably  at  Just  about  this 
moment  being  released  at  the  White 
House  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  so  we  can  make  certain  what  the 
position  of  the  administration  Is.  From 
President  Nixon  comes  the  following 
statement: 

Statemknt  bt  ths  PaxsDsirr 

I  fully  support  the  legislation  now  before 
both  houses  at  Congress  to  provide  emergency 
loan  guarantees  for  major  business  enter- 
prises confronted  with  temporary  financial 
stringencies. 

The  Administration  originally  sought  leg- 
islation only  to  help  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation.  That  support  Is  stUl  needed 
very  badly.  But  I  have  instructed  Secretary 
ot  tbo  Treasury  Connally,  in  behalf  at  the 
Administration  to  accept  the  broader  legls- 


latton. It  would  be  most  useful  In  providiag 
a  systematic  procedure  for  helping  any  mi^ 
Jor  business  enterprise  with  temporary  fi- 
nancial problems  whose  faUure  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy  of  the  nation  or 
a  region  thereof. 

The  President  is  quoting  here  directly 
from  the  language  in  the  bill. 

I  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation 
with  aU  deliberate  speed,  and  In  any  event, 

before  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  sounded  the  note  of 
in'gency  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
think  this  Is  adequate  Justification  for 
the  fact  that  yesterday  Uie  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  filed  the  cloture  motion 
to  be  voted  on  Monday.  I  might  note  that 
if  it  fails  on  Monday  the  Senator  from 
Texas  or  another  Senator  in  this  body 
will  offer  a  further  cloture  motion  to  be 
voted  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

The  President  has  £^ked  us  to  pass 
this  legislation  and  to  act  on  this  legis- 
lation with  all  deliberate  speed.  I  think 
the  President,  with  all  his  resources — the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment— is  fully  competent  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  Impact  the  failure  of 
Lockheed  would  have  on  the  economy  of 
the  country  or  a  given  major  region  of 
the  country,  such  as  southern  California. 
Georgia,  and  perh<M;>s  others  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  Tlie  President  is  competent  to 
make  this  determination. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  would  be 
in  the  position  of  supporting  and  urging 
deliberate  speedy  passage  of  legislation 
of  this  type,  as  controversial  as  this,  if 
he  were  not  convinced  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  and  good  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
President  sticking  his  neck  out  on  an  is- 
sue of  this  type  unless  he  was  convinced 
the  economic  impact  of  our  failure  to  act 
would  be  so  great  as  to  be  deleterious  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of 
the  failure  of  Lockheed  or  a  Lockheed 
bankruptcy  <m  our  pending  or  picigti"g 
defense  contracts  with  Lockheed.  The 
(4>ponents  of  this  measure  apparently 
were  willing  to  accept  what  they  consid- 
ered to  be  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Packard 
and  Mr.  Laird  on  this  generic  bill — ^in 
other  words  the  imagined  attitude  of  Mr. 
Packard  and  Mr.  Laird,  which  was  more 
ephemeral  than  real — but  they  am>ar- 
ently  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  as- 
sertion on  the  part  of  Under  Secretary 
Packard  and  others  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  this  would  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  ability  of  Lockheed 
to  produce  the  defense  goods  that  are  so 
urgently  required  by  our  Military  Estab- 
lisiiment. 

I  think  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Elmer  B.  Staats,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  pretty  good  authority  on 
this  matter.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative William  S.  Moorhkad  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1971 — and  that  is  before  we  got 
into  this  debate  and  argument — had  this 
to  say: 

However,  we  should  point  out  our  uniler- 
Btandlng  that  the  Trustee's  obligation  wduld 
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be  to  protect  all  of  the  creditors  and  that 
he  could  not  operate  the  company  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  one  creditor,  even  the  United 
States  Government.  Any  of  the  creditors 
could  petition  the  Court  periodically  for  ad- 
judication of  their  righU.  In  addition,  there 
Is  a  serious  question  whether  the  company 
would  be  required  to  perform  its  contracts 
with  the  Oovemment.  Further,  there  Is  a 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  chapter  ZI  pro- 
ceeding on  Lockheed's  subcontractors.  The 
subcontracts  were  entered  Into  In  1965  and 
1966  when  lower  prices  prevailed.  If  these 
subcontractors  could  terminate  their  agree- 
ments, the  cost  to  the  Oovemment  would 
Increase  substantially  If  the  C-5A  program 
were  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  view  of  El- 
mer B.  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  know. 

Now,  Secretary  Connally  of  the  Treas- 
ury Depcutment  testified  on  June  7, 1971, 
on  the  various  measures  we  had  before 
us  for  emei^ency  loan  guarantees.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

Another  loeer  from  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy 
would  be  the  Federal  Oovemment  itself. 
With  reepect  to  military  procurement,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  simply  not  practical  to  assume 
that  Lockheed  could  go  into  bankruptcy 
without  adversely  affecting  the  cost  of  per- 
forming under  existing  contracts.  This  would 
result.  If  for  no  other  reason,  from  the  fact 
that  a  trustee  ootild  well  find  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  such  contracts  If  to  do  so  would 
require  new  capital,  or  woiUd  result  in  losses 
to  the  company's  other  creditors.  Even  if 
bankruptcy  did  not  result  In  higher  costs, 
it  would  inevitably  result  in  substantial  de- 
lays on  mlUtary  procurement  under  the  rigid 
procedures  required  in  reorganization  or 
bankruptcy.  Conversely,  of  course,  a  bank- 
rupt Lockheed  would  hardly  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  bid  on  new  defense  contracts,  par- 
tlculaily  those  involving  any  subetantlal  out- 
lay of  Investment  funds. 

Further,  Secretary  Connally  testified 
CD  June  7, 1971,  as  follows: 

Well,  if  Lockheed  goes  into  bankruptcy,  the 
tenstee — and  these  particulEu*  contracts,  in 
my  judgment,  and  Professor  Sellgaon  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — but  the  trustee  can- 
not void  theee  particular  contracts  in  my 
judgment  because  they  are  "in  the  pubUc 
authority." 

Professor  Sellgson  Is  the  expert  on 
bankruptcy  who  accompanied  Secretary 
Connally. 

I  C(Hitinue  to  quote  from  Secretary 
Connally's  testimony  on  Jime  7 : 

I  assume  that  this  has  never  reaUy  been 
Interpreted,  but  I  assume  this  to  be  applica- 
ble to  any  contract  in  which  the  government 
Is  not  oompeUed  or  required  to  perform  tin- 
der the  Contracts  if  additional  cash  is  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  do  so  and  If  that 
cash  is  not  available.  He  Just  says,  that  is  too 
bad,  I  don't  void  the  contract,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  produce  under  it,  I  can't  produce 
vmder  It. 

Secretary  Connally  was  intenogated 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
bkbll),  as  follows: 

Senator  Oaicbkxix.  That  is  the  essential 
problem  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Is  if  the  trustee  can't  go  on,  they  will 
either  have  to  come  to  the  government  to 
get  a  guaranteed  loan  to  finish  the  contract 
or  it  wlU  have  to  be  renegotiated. 

Secretary  Connallt.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Oambkeu..  So  we  may  have  them 
back  here  asking  for  a  loan. 


Secretary  Cowkaixt.  The  government  will 
either  have  to  put  up  the  additional  cash 
reqtilred  to  continue  to  produce  under  the 
contract  or  he  has  to  renegotiate  on  such  a 
basis  where  be  can  get  financing  to  do  it. 

There  is  another  factor,  as  a  part  of  the 
settlement  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
C-5A  the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  and  ship- 
building program  between  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  Lockheed,  there  is  a  contin- 
gent llabUlty  of  $100  million  Lockheed  has 
yet  to  pay  to  the  Defense  Department.  As  a 
result  of  that  settlement  agreement,  and  If 
indeed  they  go  into  bankruptcy.  I  think  you 
can  assume  that  that  $100  mUUon  will  be 
lost  to  the  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  exponents  of  this 
measure  have  raised  the  implication  that 
some  $250  million  of  the  poor  taxpayers' 
hard-earned  money  is  going  to  be  shelled 
out  as  a  g^t  to  Lockheed.  This  is  the  im- 
pression I  think  they  have  tried  to  con- 
vey, perhaps  unwittingly. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we 
guarantee  this  loan  to  Lockheed  there 
will  not  be  one  penny  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  they  stand  to  make  a  little  mon- 
ey off  the  guaranteed  loan,  because  there 
is  a  fee  involved  which  must  be  paid.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
rrs)  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  Govern- 
ment could  actually  make  a  little  money 
off  this  guaranteed  loan.  The  risk  is  vir- 
tually nothing,  because  the  locm.  to  begin 
with,  is  adequately  c(dlateralized  by  the 
assets  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  in  the  first 
place;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  guar- 
anteed loan  will  be  the  last  money  in  to 
Lockheed  and  the  first  money  to  be  paid 
out. 

Something  has  been  said  about  why 
these  other  bankers  do  not  go  ahead  and 
underwrite  the  last  $250  million.  They 
have  already  underwritten  over  $400  mil- 
lion, and  they  were  willing  to  subordi- 
nate their  own  rights  to  collaterallzation 
to  allow  the  Government  to  go  in  first  to 
retrieve  the  money  that  was  loaned  un- 
der the  Govemmmt's  guarantee.  Not  one 
dime  is  going  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, and  24  banks  have  said: 

We  are  willing  to  take  our  chances;  we 
are  willing  to  let  the  Government  have  prior 
Uen  on  the  assets  for  collaterallzation  pur- 
poees;  we  are  wUling  to  let  them  take  the 
first  payments  out  from  Lockheed,  and  then 
we  WlU  wait  to  get  our  $400  mllUon  out  of 
this  venture. 

The  taxpayers  do  not  lose  a  thing. 
They  make  a  little  money.  If  we  fafi  to 
do  this,  it  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers. 
So  I  hope  we  will  not  hear  any  more 
emotional  words  about  the  poor  little 
American  taxpayer  gomg  in  to  bail  out 
Lockheed  and  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  him,  or  potentially  how  much  it  Is 
going  to  cost  him.  The  tax  writeoff  alone 
is  twice — twice — approximately,  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, what  we  propose  to  guarantee  here. 
So  even  if  intimately  we  did  lose  this  $250 
million,  compare  that  to  $500  million 
that  will  be  lost  if  Loclcheed  goes  under, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  that  it  might 
have  on  individual  employees  or  some 
subcontractors  who  perhaps  do  not  fig- 
ure into  the  tax  figures  that  were  cited 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Note  also  that  it  might  cost  us  some 


additional  money,  not  Just  In  terms  of 
tax  dollars  lost,  but  additional  money  if 
we  do  not  keep  Lockheed  in  the  defense 
business.  The  Comptroller  has  already 
testified  that  it  was  going  to  cost  us  more 
probably,  and  that  the  ability  of  Lock- 
heed to  deliver  on  its  defense  contracts 
will  be  seriously  impaired  if  Lockheed 
goes  into  bankruptcy. 

Secretary  Connally  said  that  there  is 
a  contingent  liability  of  $100  million  that 
Lockheed  has  to  pay  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  he  said  that  if,  indeed, 
they  go  into  bankruptcy,  one  can  assume 
that  that  $100  million  will  be  lost  to  the 
Government. 

If  we  are  thinking  about  the  poor  tax- 
payer, we  had  better  adopt  this  bill  and 
adopt  it  quickly,  because  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  pay  through  the  nose  if  this 
loan  guarantee  does  not  go  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  really  sorry  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoiiG)  is  not  here  today.  He 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
tied  up  in  committee  eind  was  not  able  to 
hear  the  debate;  therefore,  he  opposed 
cloture  because  he  wanted  to  wait  imtil 
such  time  as  he  could  be  here.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  not  in  session  this 
morning,  and  therefore  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  Senator  Long  is  not  here. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  and  would  like  to  hear  more  of 
the  debate.  Perhaps  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators^ in  the  same  boat  with  Senator 
LoMG,  and  perhaps  some  consideration 
should  be  given,  since  this  is  a  vitally 
Important  matter  and  one  that  must  be 
acted  on  with  considerable  urgency,  to 
not  allowing  committees  to  meet  during 
the  course  of  considoation  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  do 
that,  but  If.  indeed,  the  Senators  want 
to  hear  the  debate.  I  think  there  should 
be  adequate  opportunity  for  them  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  bear  It. 

I  think,  again,  that  ao  many  argu- 
ments have  been  reiterated  so  many 
times  that  when  one  reads  the  Record, 
one  reads  the  same  old  story  over  and 
over  again,  that  perhaps  we  have  really 
exhausted  everything  new  that  can  be 
said  about  this  entire  measure. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  when  the 
cloture  vote  comes  on  Monday,  the  Sen- 
ate will  in  its  infinite  wisdom  adopt  this 
measure  and  will  vote  by  two-thirds  to 
close  off  debate  so  we  can  follow  the  in- 
Jimction  of  our  President  to  act  on  this 
measure  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  heard  Penn 
Central  brought  into  this  discussion  from 
time  to  time.  Now,  we  did  provide  $100 
million  in  either  a  loan  or  a  guarantee 
to  Penn  Central;  did  we  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call any  particular  difficulty  in  putting 
that  through? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  recall  any  dif- 
ficulty in  putting  that  through.  I  think 
there  was  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  put- 
ting it  through. 
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Mt.  SPAIUDCAJr.  Doei  the  Soiatar 
know  tiM  rriattve  alae  o<  Penn  Central  u 
eompMred  with  Lockheed  ao  f ar  u  gron 
annual  recelptB  are  ooncenied? 

BIT.  TOWER.  NO,  the  Senator  is  not 
sure  on  ttiat  at  an.  He  wlU  be  dell^itfited 
to  be  enlightened  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  In  my  hand  a 
copT  of  the  hearings  wiiich  contain  an 
article  frooi  Barron's  Weekly  of  August 
17,  last  year.  I  had  that  arUcle  placed 
in  tbs  hearings,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
commencing  on  page  109  of  the  hearings. 

I  lemeabcr  one  ttttls  statement  I  read 
in  that  article  which  startled  me.  I  ttat 
did  not  reallae  it.  I  had  heard  the  Secre- 
tary aAed  if  it  was  not  true  that  Jjoeik- 
lieed  was  the  biggest  defense  cantractor. 
He  said  it  had  been  right  at  the  top  oC 
the  list  for  some  time.  Certainly,  it  is 
one  of  oar  largest  contractors  in  this 
country,  but  in  that  article  in  Barron's 
magaitfne,  in  which  this  whole  sitnatton 
is  treated  fally^l  wish  Senators  would 
look  at  page  109  of  the  hearings  and  read 
tliat  whole  article  in  Barron's  maga- 
sine— it  states: 

Moreorer,  Blnc«  Lo^heed  Is  flye  ttraM  the 
alB*  of  tbe  P«an  Centra]  (in  gnm  sninMl 
nwtaam),  eoQspM  would  Hnd  shock  wmvM 
tlutragh  the  bualiUBa  mnd  flnandal  com- 
mmUMm.  lUuOly,  ea  octanlaatlan  of  unlqve 
terhnnlogloel  otpehlUty.  crltlcia  to  the  aefety 
of  this  country,  would  be  thrown  Into  dis- 
array or  lost  roreTer. 

X>oes  not  the  Senator  agree  that  that 
Is  an  important  statement? 

Mr.  TOWXB.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
strong  statement  and  certainly  very  per- 
tinoit  to  the  debate  going  on  at  this 


Mr.  SPABElffAN.  And  here  is  a  com- 
pany that  was  in  trooble.  Just  one-ilfth 
as  Ug  as  T<>ck|ged.  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  RqutMnta- 
tlves  agreed  that  It  should  have  $109 
mllUon.  Tei  some  of  those  who  voted 
for  that  haw  foo^it  the  idea  <a  a  guar- 
anteed program  under  which  I  was  and 
am  convinced  tbe  U.S.  Government 
would  not  lose  a  cent.  I  have  never  known 
a  proposition  that  was  so  amidy  pro- 
tected as  this  was  from  the  standpoint 
cftbeOoivraDMnt. 

Mr.  TOWAt  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  had  a  long  and  distlngnished 
eareer  in  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  might  ask  him  if  he  can  recaJl  if  at  any 
point  in  time  the  Government,  at  such 
little  risk,  has  been  able  to  engage  in  a 
venture  that  would  have  as  great  an 
ec(Hu>mic  impact  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not.  Of  course, 
we  have  initiated  programs  from  time 
to  time  that  we  did  not  know  would  turn 
out  so  wen,  but  we  did  not  know  that  at 
the  time  we  were  going  into  them. 

I  will  refer  again  to  the  guarantee  of 
loans  to  veterans.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member the  very  liberal  terms  that  were 
given  under  those  loans,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  them.  Nowhere,  in 
paying  olf  those  guarantees,  did  they 
hold  tbemsdves  to  a  lesser  degree  of  lia- 
faihty;  they  paid  them  100  poxsent  We 
did  not  lose  money;  we  made  money  cm 
them. 


The  FHA  Insurance  program  was  not 
as  hberal  as  the  VA  guarantee  program, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous ^"i"imts  of  money  tbAt  have 
been  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  whole  guarantee  program 
of  $142  biUion  worth  of  outstanding 
loans  has  been  wixtUy  successf  uL 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  no  one  should  know 
better  than  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  has  had  long  experience  of  this  kind 
in  Government  financing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question?  He  will  recall  that 
much  has  been  said  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  Secretary  Packard's 
testimony  before  the  committee  and 
what  he  was  advocating,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  heard  it  said  time  and  again  that 
the  Secretary  said  that,  so  far  as  defense 
omtracts  were  concerned,  he  had  no 
misgiving  about  them;  they  could  be 
carried  right  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  recall 
that  Secretary  Packard  testified  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  his  testi- 
mony was  to  the  elTect  that,  yes.  they 
could  be  carried  on,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably be  at  a  great  deal  more  expense  to 
the  Government  of  the  Uhited  States, 
and  that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
some  deliveries  could  not  be  made. 

He  said  it  Is  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility for  them  to  carry  on,  but  when 
there  are  schedules  falling  behind,  with 
additional  costs  of  renegotiated  con- 
tracts, heaven  knows  what  can  of  worms 
we  would  get  into.  I  think  this  Is  what 
Secretary  Packard  was  trying  to  ten  us. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  llie  Senator  is  ex- 
actly rli^t.  Fuitheriuore,  let  tts  not  for- 
get that  the  Defense  Department  has 
an  unusual  POrm  8  by  which  it  can  help 
defense  contractors  in  the  form  of 
V-loans;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  we  know  they 
have  been  put  out,  and  have  been  of  great 
help  to  defense  contractors. 

But  furthermore.  Secretary  Packard 
took  pains  to  point  out  in  his  testimony 
that  it  would  noi  be  good  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  Lockheed  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. I  think  I  can  point  out  some 
things  right  here.  He  said: 

We  did  conclude  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Interest  In  relation  to  the  ability  of 
IXKkheed  to  supply  needed  defense  product* 
would  be  better  served  If  bankruptcy  could 
poeelbly  be  avoided.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons for  this. 

First,  there  was  tbe  uncertainty  In  dealing 
with  a  company  In  bankruptcy. 

He  Is  talking  about  defense  contrac- 
tors here,  because  those  are  the  ones  he 
had  been  dealing  with: 

Second,  there  was  the  possibility — and  still 
ia — of  chain  reaction  effects  because  many 
suppliers  and  subeontractora  of  the  I<-1011 
commercial  program  were  and  are  also  Im- 
portant supidlers  and  snboontracton  tot 
Lockheed  on  defense  pi<ograms.  Many  oS  tbiaa 
firms  could  have  serious  financial  proUeos 
if  the  Ij-1011  commercial  program  failed  at 
this  time. 

Third,  there  was  the  posBlbllity,  not  the 
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certainty,  that  the  eoet  to  obUln  the  de- 
fense equipment  would  be  higher  with  the 
company  in  bankrupt<7. 

The  Soiator  pointed  that  out.  And  a 
little  farther  on.  he  talks  about  the  chain 
reaction.  In  fact,  he  spends,  really,  a 
whole  page  talking  about  the  uncer- 
tainties of  dealing  with  a  company  in 
bankruptcy.  He  is  taUdng  about  it  from 
the  Defenje  Department's  standpoint, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Govenunent 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  one  can  predict  how 
a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  is  going  to  react 
to  the  various  situations  he  is  confronted 
by.  once  he  is  appointed  trustee.  No  one 
can  predict  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
read  what  I  have  been  referring  to.  it  is 
found  on  pages  134  and  135  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  think  it  would  make  good  reading 
for  some  Senators  who  have  been  saying 
tilings  that  do  not  jibe  with  this. 

Secretary  Packard  says  further: 

In  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  Is.  the 
poealbilUy  of  a  chain  reaction,  the  failure  of 
suppliers,  and  other  ««-»'vf>fnir  results  of 
bankruptcy,  we  have  looked  over  tbe  list  of 
oonunerclal  supplier*  to  the  Ir-lOll.  Most  of 
these  commercial  Bt4^>Uers  are  also  impor- 
tant contractors  and  subcontractors  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  Important  defense 
programs.  They  have  investments  In  devel- 
opment and  work  in  process  for  the  I<-1011 
wlilch  are  large  in  respect  to  their  net  worth, 
which  is  the  key  thing.  It  has  to  be  looked 
ai  in  that  context,  in  terms  ot  the  impact  of 
the  loss  on  a  particular  company. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  !f  the  Sen- 
ator win  yield.  I  would  cite  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  in  this  situa- 
tion, if  L<Mkheed  goes  into  bankruptcy 
and  the  I>-1011  program  goes  out  the 
window. 

The  Menasco  Co.  has  plants  located  at 
Burbank,  Calif.,  and  Ptat  Worth,  Tex. 
They  make  the  landing  gear  for  both  the 
L-IOllandtheDC-10. 

ITieir  representatives  testified  it  would 
not  cause  them  to  buckle  and  go  under 
if  the  L-lOil  program  were  killed,  but 
they  would  lose  $1S  million,  and  would 
close  the  plant  in  Port  Worth,  throwing 
500  peos>le  out  of  work. 

But  tiiey  also  said: 

We  would  not  lose  the  entire  $15  million. 
The  Government  would  have  to  absorb  about 
half  of  that  In  tax  Ic 


So  this  is  Just  an  example  of  one  rela- 
tively small  subcontractor' as  to  which,  if 
the  Ix-1011  goes  out,  there  Is  a  tab  for  the 
taxpayer  of  |7.5  miUian  in  lost  taxes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  is  that  not  true 
across  this  country?  I  wonder  how  many 
different  States  have  either  branches  of 
Lockheed  or  contractors,  subcontractors, 
or  suppUers  in  connection  with  the 
I^lOll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  thousands. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  let  me  point 
out  that  most  of  them  are  smaU  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Most  of  them  are  smaU 
businesses.  That  is  another  point  that  I 
intend  to  go  into  next  week,  aU  the  emo- 
tionalism about  smaU  business  and  "Why 
don't  we  do  something  for  smaU  busi- 
ness?" 

Wherever  a  big  business  is  concerned, 
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there  are  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
tier  subcontractors,  and  you  get  down  to 
some  very  smaU  businesses  indeed  that 
could  go  under  as  a  result  of  our  failure 
to  act  on  this  thing. 

We  have  talked  about  the  loss  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  United  States.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  has  figured  what  the  tax  loss 
would  be  to  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  the  country  which  rely  on 
these  tax  revenues  to  maintain  their 
schools,  build  roads,  and  supply  services 
to  their  citizens.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has 
calculated  that  loss. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  intend  to  take  this  much  time, 
but  I  thought  there  might  be  some  mis- 
understandings on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tors by  reason  of  what  has  been  said 
relative  to  Secretary  Packard's  testi- 
mony. 

Secretary  Packard  said,  four  or  five 
times,  "I  rec(«nmend  that  the  guarantee 
to  Lockheed  be  made." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  he  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  legislation,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  did.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution  to  the  coUoquy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
tram.  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  work  the  Senator 
from  Texas  did  between  yesterday  and 
today  in  clarifying  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
exercised  great  restraint  in  not  com- 
menting at  once  when  we  first  heard 
about  the  remarks  made  by  Secretary 
Laird.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  imposed  upon 
myself  perhaps  even  greater  restraint, 
b^ause  I  was  very  disturbed  when  I 
heard  the  first  report.  The  remarks 
could  have  done  great  damage,  and  if 
we  had  started  to  become  too  critical, 
I  think  that  could  have  damaged  our 
common  cause. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
now  made  plain  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  think  it  might  help  to  clarify  one 
other  point.  There  is  same  lack  of  clarity 
as  to  what  is  the  administration  biU. 
There  was  an  original  administration 
bill  that  was  primarily  designed  to  serve 
Lockheed's  need,  and  had  only  $250  mil- 
lion authorized.  Then  a  new  biU  was 
drawn,  &nd  I  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment— and  hence  the  administra- 
tion— worked  on  that  new  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Hence  I  ask  if  the 
pending  biU  cannot  be  considered  an  ad- 
ministration biU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  statement  I  read  earlier  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said: 

We  have  adopted  thU  blU.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  committee  bill. 

So  in  fact  it  can  be  considered  the  ad- 
ministration bin.  and  the  administra- 
tion has  admonished  us  to  please  act  on 
it  with  aU  possible  diligence. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  pending  biU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tes.  the  pending  biU, 
which  is  tbe  committee  bUl. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  would  also  like,  with  his 
assistance,  to  clarify  one  other  point. 

Press  reports  indicated.  I  think  erro- 
neously, that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  both 
men  whc»n  I  respect  greatly,  felt  that 
there  are  adequate  provisions  to  aid  de- 
fense companies  generally  that  have  eco- 
nomic problems.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
biU  we  are  talking  about  is  by  no  means 
designed  to  aid  defense  companies,  but 
is  designed  to  aid  companies  in  general? 

Mr.  TOWER.  General.  Anybody. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  With  aU  sorts  of  re- 
sponsibilities? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Anyone. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Companies  whose 
failure  would  affect  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  also  companies  whose  failure 
might  affect  the  re^onal  economy? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  Any  com- 
pany where  the  economy  might  be  af- 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Defense  Department  does  already  have 
V-loans,  to  help  defense  contractors 
which  get  in  trouble,  and  we  do  not  have 
a  similar  mechanism  for  loans  to  non- 
defense  contractors? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
remarks  made  here  this  morning  and  try 
to  bring  the  record  back  into  line  again. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  to  recognize  the  unseem- 
ingly  haste  with  which  debate  on  this 
important  Issue  may  be  cut  off. 

I  think  that  if  any  one  of  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  anybody  through- 
out our  Nation  wanted  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  get  a  mortgage  on  the  purchase  of 
a  home,  chances  are  it  might  take  a  few 
days  for  the  loan  committee  to  evaluate 
the  prospective  buyer  and  borrower, 
evaluate  the  home,  and  evsJuate  aU 
aspects  of  the  transaction.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  unfair  to  say  that  it  might  even 
take  4  or  5  days.  But  this  loan  com- 
mittee— ^which,  in  effect,  is  what  the 
Senate  is — is  being  asked  to  pass  a 
$250  million  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Corp., 
and  is  supposed  to  do  that  kind  of  job  in 
a  matter  of  4  days.  That  is  $250  million 
in  3  days;  whereas,  for  a  simple  mort- 
gage of  $20,000  or  $25,000  it  takes  at 
least  4  or  5  days  by  a  regular  lending 
institution.  It  is  an  extreme  example, 
but  I  think  it  points  out  what  is  being 
done  here. 

Certainly,  nobody  is  a  greater  ad- 
mirer of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  I  am.  He  has  done  a  superb 
Job  in  many  areas,  and  I  am  proud  that 
he  is  the  standard  bearer  of  my  party. 
But  the  last  time  somebody  tried  to  rush 
something  through  the  Senate,  I  believe 
it  was  caUed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. So  I  stand  very  much  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  haste  of  the  attempt  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  discussion  on  this 
enormously  important  issue. 


I  do  not  doubt  the  competency  of  ad- 
ministration oCQcials  in  their  analysis 
and  th^  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
of  this  loan.  But,  again,  may  I  point  out 
the  vast  resources  of  the  administration 
and  of  its  agencies,  and  the  amount  of 
time  they  tocA,  and  the  really  minimal 
resources  of  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
trying  to  make  the  same  type  of  analysis. 
So  if  we  have  given  the  administration 
time  to  arrive  at  its  conclusion,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  ask  that  we  have  a 
decent  period  of  time  before  we  must  de- 
cide so  complex  an  issue. 

I  should  like  now  to  refer  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  frtMn  Alabama.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  believe,  tried 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  tbe  Lockheed 
situation  and  the  Penn  Central  case. 
There  are  several  very  important  dif- 
ferences. No.  1,  the  Pwin  Central  is  en- 
gaged in  a  public  service  business.  That 
case  in  no  way  represents  a  precedent 
tor  bailing  out  the  commercial  end  of 
Lockheed.  Lockheed  is  strictly  privately 
owned,  for  profit.  It  is  not  engaged  in 
pubUc  service.  The  Penn  Central  is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Does  the  Senator  suggest  that  air 
transport  is  not  a  public  service? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Lockheed  is  not  in  air 
transport.  It  is  an  airframe  manufac- 
turer, and  that  is  a  big  difference.  Let 
us  not  confuse  this.  I  am  not  discussing 
the  airline  mdustry  now.  I  will  be  glad 
to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator  wiU  al- 
low me  to  finish. 

We  are  discussing  an  airframe  manu- 
facturer in  this  case,  as  compared  to  the 
Penn  Central.  If  we  are  discussing  the 
airlines  or  a  specific  airline  as  compared 
with  the  Penn  Central,  that  is  different. 
That  is  not  the  comparison  that  is  being 
made  here. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  Penn  Central.  It 
is  a  highly  regulated  company.  Lockheed 
is  not  regulated.  I  might  add  that  the 
Penn  Central  happens  to  be  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  Lockheed  is  not.  I  would  also 
add  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  Amtrak,  now  own  the  intercity 
passenger  service  of  the  Penn  Central. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
going  to  own  anything  that  belongs  to 
Lockheed. 

I  have  the  hearings  of  the  Senator's 
committee  in  which  the  Penn  Central 
case  is  gone  over  very  carefully.  The  re- 
quest for  Government  support  originated, 
basically,  on  February  24, 1970;  the  hear- 
ings clironologically  list  the  events  tliat 
transpired  between  February  of  1970  and 
the  time  the  Penn  Central  fincQly  got  :ts 
loan  guarantee. 

I  might  add — and  I  am  now  quoting — 

On  Friday,  June  19,  the  administration 
withdrew  its  support  of  the  loan  guarantee, 
and  on  June  21,  the  Penn  Central  filed  for 
bankruptcy. 

In  other  words,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, bankruptcy  was  required  by  the 
administrati<»  and  the  Congress;  and  it 
was  not  until  January  13.  1971,  almost 
one  year  later — having  insisted  that  the 
Penn  Central  go  into  bankruptcy — that 
the  company  got  a  guarantee.  One  year. 
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Yet,  we  are  aaked  to  do  thla  here  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  days,  without  any  re- 
quirements of  bankruptcy,  without  gain- 
ing a  hold  on  any  of  the  assets  and  hav- 
ing them  in  hand.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  comparison  at  all  between  the  Penn 
Central  case  and  what  is  being  requested 
of  the  Senate. 

I  should  now  like  to  comment  upon 
another  matter,  but  I  find  it  a  little  di£Q- 
cult.  since  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
left  the  Chamber.  I  wlU  wait  until  he 
returns. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  told  me  he  had  to  leave 
very  briefly,  and  he  will  be  right  back. 
Mr.  WHICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Comments  also  were  made  that  Lock- 
heed is  the  biggest  defense  contractor 
in  the  United  SUtes.  If  that  is  tnie,  I 
think  It  also  can  be  stated  that  it  is  the 
worst,  on  the  basis  of  its  track  record. 
If  we  are  going  to  subsidize  business  In 
the  United  States,  I  say  we  should  subsi- 
dize the  smallest  and  the  best,  rather 
than  the  biggest  and  the  worst. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  relative  to  Secretary 
Laird  and  Secretary  Packard — of  whom 
we  both  share  the  highest  opinion — the 
IKoblem  is,  as  I  stated  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  proponents 
(rf  this  bill  care  to  rush  it  through.  This 
is  clear  from  the  cloture  motion. 

Frankly,  those  of  us  who  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  trying  to  generate 
debate,  trying  U.  get  the  American  peo- 
ple aroused  about  this  issue,  are  accused 
of  a  filibuster.  But  I  also  stated  at  the 
Ume  that  the  one  factor  we  have  running 
in  our  favor  is  time,  because  the  Icmger 
the  customer  is  kept  in  the  store  to 
watch  this  rubberband  engine  or  a  bub- 
ble gum  plugged  boat,  the  better  the 
chance  that  the  leaks  are  going  to  start 
to  spring.  And,  to  effect,  they  have. 

I  appreciate  the  letters  that  the  Sena- 
tor received  today  from  Secretary  Laird 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Packard.  But 
may  I  please  quote  from  Secretary  Laird's 
comments — not  the  newspaper  headUne 
or  the  editorializing,  but  the  direct  quote. 
"There  la  a  difference  within  the  admin- 
istration," Laird  aald.  "I  don't  think  you  can 
say  there  U  not  .  .  .  But  Dave  Packard  feels 
very  starongly  that  we've  got  to  toughen  up 
on  the  procurement  policies  as  far  as  the 
government  Is  concerned  and  ...  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  support  Dave  Packard." 

I  do  not  believe  the  two  exactly  run 
together,  but  the  first  portion  makes  it 
clear  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  to 
the  administration.  That  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  administration.  That  is  why  I  am 
proud  of  the  President  and  this  admto- 
istration.  Differences  are  encouraged. 
So  it  is  that  OD  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
differences  should  be  encouraged  and  not 
quashed,  not  clamped  down  upon,  and 
not  dispensed  with  to  a  hasty  and  cav- 
alier fashion. 

Now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town) ,  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  is  he 
willing  to  state  agato,  without  reserva- 
tion, as  he  todlcated,  that  not  one  dime 
to  the  1250  million  giiarantee  will  be  paid 
out?  Is  he  wllltog  to  state  that  agato,  that 
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not  one  dime  will  be  paid  out  m  this 

guarantee? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  willing  to  state 
that  not  one  dime  is  gotog  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  loan  will 
be  made  by  the  banks.  There  woxild  be 
a  guarantee  by  the  full  credit  of  the 
United  States  if  Lockheed  defaults  on  the 
loan.  Then  it  will  cost  us  something,  but 
it  will  be  retrieved  to  terms  of  the  col- 
lateral assets  of  Lockheed  which  assets 
are  tocluded  to  the  terms  of  the  loan. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Then  this  becomes  a 
gamble  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.   

Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
tog  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
that  the  administration  is  all  wet  on  it, 
that  Lockheed  does  not  have  adequate 
collateralization.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  stated  that  they  do.  Maybe  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  some  to- 
formation  not  available  to  the  Treasury 
Department  which  would  convtoce  him 
that  collateralization  is  not  adequate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  find  the  assets  of 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  fluctuating  rather 
drastically  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  on 
the  basis  of  their  track  record.  Agato, 
sitting  as  a  loan  committee,  this  is  what 
we  have  to  look  at:  I  would  todicate  to 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  think 
today's  assets  will  necessarily  be  tomor- 
row's assets,  so  far  as  the  Loclcheed  Corp. 
is  concerned. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  administration 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  all 
wet.  I  merely  think  that  they  are  wrong 
on  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  say  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  try  to  intimate 
to  anyone  that  $250  million  is  betog  paid 
out  to  cash  to  Lockheed,  but  neither  do 
I  think  it  is  fair  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  should  totimate  to  the  pubUc 
that  there  is  not  the  possibility  that  the 
$250  miUion  could  go  out,  if  the  worst 
arrives.  It  can.  The  Government  is  no 
different  than  someone  keeptog  his  own 
budget  to  his  own  home,  or  any  State, 
or  any  corporation.  We  have  to  set  aside 
$250  million.  It  has  got  to  be  set  aside 
because  if  f aulure  occurs,  that  is  the  fund 
we  go  toto.  It  is  possible  for  the  taxpay- 
ers to  have  to  pay  it.  However,  for  my 
part,  I  will  cease  to  any  way  to  todicate 
that  the  taxpayers  will,  if  this  biU  is 
approved,  rapidly  have  to  fork  over  the 
$250  million,  even  though  this  has  a 
guarantee.  The  $250  mlUlon  payment  is 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 

States.     

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  knows  that 
is  grossly  inaccurate,  because  if  the  Qov- 
emment  takes  over  the  capital  assets  of 
Lockheed,  the  assets  would,  to  due  course, 
be  liquidated  and  the  money  would  be 
returned  *o  the  Government,  so  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  out  the  full 
$250  milli(Hi  to  any  case.  That  is  tocon- 
ceivable.  Besides,  the  Senator  should  note 
that  the  Treasury  Department  testified 
that  probably  not  more  than  $250  mU- 
licQ  will  ever  go  out  to  Lockheed  any- 
way, that  they  will  not  require  the  full 
$250  million. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  amend  the  bill,  to  set  a  figure 
of  $150  millicm? 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  would  not 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
clusion, I  know  that  we  will  have  fur- 
ther discussion  on  the  bill  next  week.  I 
would  hope  that  Senators  would  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  dig  fvuther  toto  all 
the  facts  surrounding  this  extraordinary 
request. 

Right  now,  the  Issue  really  before  the 
Senate  is  not  so  much  the  bill  as  it  is 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  gotog  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  and  to 
set  forth  to  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try all  the  facts  behtod  this  unprece- 
dented, this  very  unusual  request  on  be- 
half of  one  corporation  to  the  United 
States. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  need  by 
many  people  and  by  many  corporations 
for  programs  by  their  Government  to 
get  us  out  of  our  economic  stalemate,  the 
economic  stalemate  to  which  we  find 
ourselves  at  this  particular  time.  But  I 
suggest  that  our  energies,  efforts,  and 
money  can  be  far  better  spent  on  the 
things  we  know  need  doing,  and  that 
can  be  done  with  the  best  mtods,  the 
best  management,  the  best  workers,  and 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Whether  the 
projects  are  mass  transportation,  health, 
or  housing,  we  know  what  the  priorities 
are. 

Nobody  has  to  stand  up  and  play  dem- 
agog smd  consume  all  this  time  and 
all  this  money  to  cleantog  up  the  mess 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  not  only 
cleantog  it  up,  but  pledgtog  $250  million 
to  that  cleanup.  This,  as  I  see  it,  is  not 
worthy  of  our  time  or  our  efforts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness not  apply. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
yield  briefly,  may  I  say  that  I  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  because  of  the  circumstances.  This 
is  a  Saturday  session.  We  do  not  have 
any  program  of  votes  for  this  afternoon. 
The  purpose  of  having  a  session  today 
has  been  accomplished;  namely,  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  calltog  up  of  imobjected-to  items  on 
the  Legislative  Calendar,  and  the  holding 
of  a  session  today — which  would  be  re- 
quired imder  rule  XXn,  to  order  to  per- 
mit a  vote  on  Monday  on  the  motion  to 
tavoke  cloture,  the  motion  having  been 
offered  yesterday.  For  these  reasons,  I  do 
not  object  to  waivtog  the  Pastore  rule. 


A   NEWS 


STORY   OR 
POLICY 


OFFICIAL 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  article  on  the 
U.S.  position  at  the  SALT  talks  at  Hel- 
sinlu  which  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Times  yesterday — and, 
of  course,  to  the  local  papers  here — the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Evening  Star. 


Jvly  2i,  1971 
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I  agk  unanimous  consent  that 
articles  be  printed  to  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  23,  1971] 
ITnitkb  Statkb  Asks  Botixt  To  Zam  m  &  llu- 

■Tt.g  IfOBATOKIUM — WOULO  HALT  COMSnUC- 

TXCWr  OP  Lanb  and  Ska  Aimb  and  Aixow 
Bach  Nation  Up  to  300  Antimissujc  Wsap- 

ONS 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington,  July  22. — American  negoti- 
ators have  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  an 
arms  control  agreement  that  would  halt  oon- 
•truetlon  of  both  land-based  missiles  and 
mlssUa  suhmarliMS. 

A  oooapanlon  proposal  that  they  have  put 
forward  would  aUow  as  many  as  300  anU- 
mlssllee  mlasUea  In  each  country  to  protect 
offensive  missiles. 

Administration  ofllcl&ls  noted  that  the 
American  proposals  come  within  the  frame- 
work of  President  Nixon's  announcement 
liay  30  that  the  leaders  of  the  United  States 
•nd  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided  on  a  flrst- 
•tq>  approach  toward  halting  the  arms  race 
that  would  put  some  limitations  on  both 
defensive  and  offensive  missiles. 

Therv  was  no  announcement  then  of  what 
the  United  States  would  propose.  But  aenlcM' 
officials  suggested  privately  that  the  United 
States  was  then  thinking  in  terms  of  pro- 
posing a  halt  on  construction  only  of  new 
land-baaed  mlssUes,  with  a  celling  of  only 
•bout  100  antlbalUstlc  missiles  In  each  coun- 
try. 

Aicoordlng  to  Administration  officials,  the 
more  ambitious  American  proposals  have 
been  made  orally  at  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  that  resumed  In  Helsinki  on 
July  8,  but  qjMClflc  draft  agreements  have  not 
yet  been  submitted.  Such  dr&fto  are  now  be- 
ing written  In  Washington. 

Some  officials  argued  successfully,  for  ex- 
ample, that  If  only  new  missile  construction 
was  barred  during  what  could  be  years  of 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  covering  all  of- 
fensive weapons,  the  Russians  could  be  ex- 
pected to  n^ldly  buUd  up  their  missile  sub- 
marine force  beyond  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  shift  In  the  Administration's  position 
toward  the  more  ambitious  agreements,  offi- 
cials say.  was  the  result  of  extensive  study 
and  debate. 

While  the  officials  stressed  that  hard  ne- 
gotiations ahead  oould  reshape  the  ultimate 
terms  emerging  from  the  talks,  they  said 
they  still  were  hopeful  that  an  agreement 
Umltlng  defensive  and  offensive  weapons 
oould  be  achieved  this  year. 

SLOWING   or  EACX   SEEN 

A  number  of  officials  noted  that  while  the 
Initial  agreements  might  leave  something  to 
be  desired,  they  should  slow  the  arms  race 
and  <q>en  the  prospects  for  more  compre- 
hensive agreements.  They  alluded  to  the  re- 
marks of  President  Nixon  on  May  20  when, 
In  dlscxisslng  the  first-step  approach,  he 
declared: 

"The  two  sides  are  taking  this  course  in 
the  conviction  that  It  will  create  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  further  negoitlatlons  to 
limit  all  strategic  arms.  These  negotiations 
will  be  actively  pursued." 

The  principal  elements  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can proposals,  the  Informants  said,  are  as 
follows: 

Bach  nation  oould  choose  between  defend- 
ing Ita  capital  with  100  antibaUisUc  mls- 
sUes or  employing  up  to  300  defensive  ml>- 
sUea,  at  three  sites,  to  defend  offensive  mis- 
siles. If  the  Soviet  Union  choae  the  aeoond 
oourae.  It  would  be  required  to  dismantle  its 
missile  defenses  around  Moscow. 


A  cut-off  data  would  be  MtabUabad— this 
year.  It  >s  hoped— af tar  which  no  new  mlaalle 
alloa  or  miasile  subinarliMa  oould  be  built 
and  eonstruetlcm  must  sUnultanaoualy  oeaaa 
on  partly  built  sUos  or  aubmarlnaa  This  In- 
tMlm  arrangement,  w^ileh  would  stay  In 
effect  for  a  limited  tlma  whUe  negotiations 
continued  on  a  more  comprehensive  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons,  would  not  bar 
either  side  from  modernizing  existing  mis- 
siles with  multiple  warheads. 

tuce  cxAtrsx  box7ght 

Officials  said  the  United  States  sought  to 
put  a  time  clause  Into  the  trffenslve-weapons 
agreement,  perhaps  of  two  years  or  less,  after 
whldt  It  would  li^Me.  But  If  the  ikegotU- 
tors  felt  that  good  progress  was  being  made 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  strategic  weap- 
ons agreement  at  that  time,  they  might 
either  chooae  to  contmue  the  interim  agree- 
ment In  effect  or  to  revise  it. 

OflkclalB  said  that  whatever  form  agree- 
ments eventually  took — ^whether  treaties,  ex- 
ecutive agreements  or  a  treaty  covering  de- 
fensive miasUes  and  an  interim  agreement 
covering  offensive  weapons — the  Administra- 
tion was  anxious  to  have  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  on  all  elements  of  them. 
This,  they  noted  might  be  done  through  joint 
Congressional  resolutions. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  the  full  Amer- 
ican bargaining  package  as  offered — and  this 
is  considered  unlikely — officials  pointed  out 
that  a  rough  position  of  strategic  parity  would 
result  with  the  Soviet  Union  having  an  edge 
In  the  number  and  payload  ol  offensive  mls- 
sUes. but  with  the  United  States  ahead  In 
the  number  of  missile  warheads  and  nuclear 
bombs. 

PSEFBRKNCES    NOTED 

On  defense,  it  was  said,  the  Russians  would 
be  expected  to  chooae  to  comi^tete  their  mls- 
sUe  defenses  around  Moscow,  while  the 
United  States  would  complete  defenses 
around  Mlnut^nan  sites  at  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base  in  North  Dakota,  Malmstromi  Air 
Force  Base  in  Montana  and  Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base  In  Mlsso^lri. 

But  the  Russians  are  eiq>ected  to  balk  both 
at  having  to  halt  their  missile  submarine 
force  while  it  is  still  smaller  than  the  Amer- 
ican Polaris  force  and  at  allowing  the  United 
States  to  build  a  larger  nimiber  of  defensive 
missiles.  In  the  view  of  analysts  here,  these 
two  points  probably  wUl  beccme  the  focus  of 
the  hardest  negotiations. 

The  Russians  now  are  said  to  have  about 
400  submarine-based  milssUes.  o<Mnpared 
with  656  for  the  United  SUtes.  But  the 
Russians  reportedly  have  more  than  1.500 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  [ICBM's] 
operational  or  under  construction,  compared 
with  1,054  for  the  United  States. 

Planners  who  argue  for  halting  missile 
submarine  oonstructlcm  lest  the  Soviet  Union 
rush  to  outstrip  the  American  Polaris  force 
whUe  negotiations  dragged  on,  point  out  that 
a  bar  on  new  missile  submarines  also  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  deciding  to 
buUd  the  new  underwater  long-range  mis- 
sUe  submarine,  the  successor  to  the  Polaris. 
This  project  is  now  In  the  research  stage. 

The  proposal  would  not  prevent  the  United 
States  from  continuing  to  place  Poseidon 
missiles  on  31  of  Its  41  Poiaris  vessels.  Each 
Poseidon  can  carry  up  to  6  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  re-entry  vehicles,  com- 
monly called  MIRV  warheads.  Similarly,  the 
Russians  would  be  free  to  place  MIRV's  on 
their  existing  submarine  mlaeiles. 

The  same  situation  would  apply  to  land- 
based  ICBM's.  The  United  States  could 
continue  its  program  to  place  two  or  three- 
part  MIRV  warheads  on  5M  o(  Ita  1,000 
Mmuteman  mlasUes,  while  the  Buaslans 
oould  put  MIRV's  on  any  o<  their  existing 
ICBM's. 


On  the  offensive  weapons  agreement,  of- 
ficials say  the  Administration  believe*  It 
probably  oould  not  get  Congreaa  to  authorise 
oonstnietlon  at  anttballlstlo  mlaaUe  uunch- 
ara  around  Waahlngton.  The  United  States 
is  said  to  believe  that  it  would  rather  de- 
f«ul  Mlnuteman  sites  in  order  to  decrease 
the  temptation  to  the  Russians  in  some  fu- 
ture crisis  to  try  to  wipe  out  that  force. 

PaOTBCTION     POa     MIMUTKMAN 

Construction  of  antimissile  mlssUes  at 
three  sites,  or  even  two,  they  say,  would 
provide  protection  for  part  ot  the  Mlnuteman 
force  and  would  leave  open  the  option  to 
expand  it  further  If  a  futvire  development, 
such  as  an  accurate,  large  Soviet  MIRV  war- 
head, should  substantially  Increase  the 
threat. 

V^th  that  gloomy  prospect  In  mind,  the 
United  States  proposes  to  include  in  the  de- 
fensive agreement  a  so-called  supreme  na- 
tional mterest  clatise  that  would  aUow  either 
party  to  abrogate  the  treaty  if  «•  security 
appeared  fundamentally  endangered.  A  sim- 
ilar clause  is  Included  In  the  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty. 

In  all  previous  discussions  on  missile  de- 
fenses, officials  say.  the  Russians  have  op- 
posed a  numerical  inequality  between  the 
antimissile  missiles  permitted  to  each  side. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  American  proposal 
allows  the  Russians  to  opt  for  equality,  by 
choosing  three  sites  east  pi  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  protect  their  ICBM  sites.  But  since 
the  Riissians  already  have  64  antimlaslles  de- 
ployed outside  Moscow,  and  have  resumed 
work  on  further  installations  there,  offi- 
cials said  they  could  be  expected  to  prefer 
to  keep  their  Moscow  area  defenae. 

American  negotiators  presumably  wUl 
argue  at  discussions  in  Helalnkl  that  since 
300  mlssUee  protecting  some  Mlnuteman  sites 
eould  only  be  used  to  protect  against  a  first 
■trike,  the  Russians  should  not  consider 
them  In  any  way  destabilising.  Tbiey  also 
ml^t  point  out  that  the  Rumans  are  being 
aUowed  a  marked  superiority  in  the  total 
number  of  ICBM's.  so  the  United  States 
should  not  be  denied  greater  defense  against 
that  potential  threat. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post] 

INTTIAL  Pact  On  A-Abms  Seen  in  1871 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 

U.S.  and  Soviet  officials  are  saying  private- 
ly that  an  initial  agreement  limiting  nuclear 
armamenU  Is  within  reach  this  year  although 
Important  differences  remain  unsettled  as  the 
strategic  arms  limlUtion  talks  move  into  a 
crlUcal  phase  at  Helsinki. 

Two  major  unresolved  stumbling  blocks  In- 
volve the  eventual  sizes  of  the  U.S.  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc  miasile  defense  system  and  Mos- 
cow's growing  fleet  of  missile-firing  sub- 
marines. 

A  proposal  draft  agreement  on  Umlting 
rival  ABM  systems  was  presented  to  the  So- 
viets by  U.S.  negotiators  at  Helsinki  last 
week,  and  additional  drafts  covering  offensive 
weapons — such  as  land-based  ICBMs  and 
mlssUe-firlng  submarines,  but  not  bombers — 
will  be  presented  within  the  next  few  days, 
according  to  U.S.  officials. 

As  matters  stand  now.  Soviet  officials  in- 
dicate the  U.S.  ABM  proposal  in  its  current 
form  almost  certainly  will  be  \macceptable, 
at  least  in  part. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  officials 
from  both  countries  are  expressing  optimism 
that  differences  over  ABMs — which  revolve 
primarily  arovind  how  many  Interceptor 
mlssUes  each  side  will  be  allowed — can  be 
worked  out  as  part  of  an  Initial  agreement 
this  year  linked  with  some  sort  of  fzeeae  by 
both  aides  on  construction  of  any  more  land- 
baaed  offensive  mlasUee. 

The  principal  UJ3.  objective  at  the  arms 
talks  remains  bringing  to  a  halt  the  deploy- 
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ment  of  th*  hog«  Sorlst  laiul-lMhBwl  88-0 
ICBMS  whleh  mlgM  mwntiuUly  be  armwl 
wltb  multiple  warbaada  and  poae  a  thraat  <tf 
aorpiiae  attack  on  VS.  Mlnuteman  ICBlik. 

A  number  of  VS.  n«ii^ft»t  admit  prlTataly 
tbat  they  are  less  optlmlatlo  about  getting 
the  Soviets  to  stop  building  mlnlle  mba  aa 
part  of  an  initial  agreement  this  year. 

Solving  the  submarines  issue,  they  say,  may 
have  to  await  a  second  ro\ind  of  negotiations 
that  would  foUow  an  Initial  agreement. 

The  fact  that  the  forthcoming  VS.  draft 
proposals  wlU  Include  a  propoaed  freece  on 
mlasUe  subs  by  both  sides  indicate,  however, 
that  the  Nixon  administration  feels  sUongly 
that  at  some  point  theee  weapons  must  be 
brought  under  control  to  avoid  another 
round  In  the  arms  race. 

The  Soviets  already  have  achieved  numerl* 
cal  superiority  over  the  United  States  in 
numbers  of  land-based  ICBMs — ^more  than 
1.440  for  the  Soviets  against  1,054  for  the 
United  Sutee. 

To  allow  the  Kremlin  eventually  to  gain 
numerical  superiority  in  submarine-launched 
missiles  as  well  would  not  be  politically  or 
BtrateglcaUy  acceptable  to  the  President  or 
Congress,  even  U  the  edge  were  sUght  and 
did  not  really  alter  the  nuclear  balance  of 
power.  UJ3.  offldaU  say  mlsaUes  fired  trom 
submarines  are  not  considered  powerful  nor 
accurate  enough  to  knock  out  land-based 
ICBKs  in  a  first  strike. 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  however, 
the  Kremlin's  rapidly  growing  undersea  mls- 
sUe-tlrlng  fleet  U  still  badly  outnumbered 
(41  to  17)  and  outclassed  by  the  D.S.  Polaris 
and  Poaeidon  subs. 

U.8.  analysts  beUeve  that  the  numbers 
problem  is  alao  a  big  part  of  the  lingering 
dispute  over  limiting  ABMs. 

Under  the  latest  VS.  draft.  offlcUls  say, 
each  nation  coiUd  choose  between  ABM  sys- 
tems having  about  100  Interceptors  each  for 
protection  of  Moscow  and  Washington,  or 
800  missiles  placed  around  ICBM  bases  to 
protect  them  against  a  surprise  attack. 

The  fact  la  that  the  Soviets  already  have 
a  64-mta8lle  ring  around  Moscow  and  are 
working  toward  expanding  it  slightly,  and 
that  the  United  States  U  already  well  along 
In  construction  work  at  two  of  the  four 
proposed  Safeguard  Installations  at  Minute- 
man  bases  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Soviets,  it  is  reasoned  by  some  officials, 
are  not  Ukely  to  scrap  their  Moscow  system 
and  build  a  new  ABM  around  their  ICBMs 
and  the  United  States  will  not  scrap  all  of 
Safegxiard  and  start  on  protecting  Washing- 
ton, since  congressional  approval  of  missile 
defenses  tar  the  capital  is  highly  unUkely. 

The  U.8.  negotiating  position,  officials  say 
Involves  three  Safeguard  sites  and  300  ABM 
launchers,  to  balance  the  Moscow  ring. 
But  the  Soviets  already  have  indicated  that 
this  was  unaccepUble  In  earUer  meetings  at 
SALT,  officials  say. 

Some  compromise— involving  fewer  UJ3. 
missUes  and  possibly  Just  two  Safeguard 
■Ites— is  expected.  Administration  sources 
shortly  after  the  Joint  White  House-Kremlin 
anouncement  on  breaking  the  arms  deadlock 
May  20.  indicated  privately  that  a  negotiated 
standoff  between  the  two  existing  Safeg\iard 
sites  and  the  ABM  ring  around  Moscow  was 
likely. 

As  some  officials  here  explain  it,  a  disparity 
In  numbers  of  ABM  mlssUe  launchers  on 
the  cMTder  of  SOO  for  the  United  SUtes  and 
100  for  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  hard  for 
the  Soviets  to  manage  politically,  even 
though  the  protection  of  a  city  U  an  entire- 
ly different  strategic  problem  than  i»otec- 
tlon  of  missile  baaee.  The  dissimilarity  in  the 
role  of  the  rival  ABM  systems  always  haa 
been  a  major  obeUole  in  figuring  out  how 
to  balance  them  In  an  agreement. 

It  also  was  Indicated  by  blgh-levd  officlala 
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after  President  mzoD'a  May  ao  announce- 
ment  that  the  initial  agreement  to  be  sought 
probably  would  not  take  In  mteUe-flrlng 
saba.  However,  officials  now  say  that  the  sub- 
marines have  always  been  part  of  the  VS. 
negotiating  position  aa  offenaive  systems. 
Induslon  of  the  suba  in  the  forthcotnlng 
U.8.  draft  propoaal  will  come  aa  no  surprise 
to  the  Soviets,  officials  report. 

Thus,  administration  sources  were  stress- 
ing yesterday  that  the  United  States  has  not 
shifted  Its  demands  at  Salt,  that  the  negotla- 
ttons  had  not  been  upeet.  and  that  there  was 
no  less  reason  now  to  expect  some  foim  of 
agreement  than  there  was  in  May. 

There  was  some  disagreement,  however 
among  officials  m  several  different  govern- 
ment agencies  about  when  such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  forthcoming. 

White  House  sources  said  the  hope  ex- 
pressed May  20  for  an  initial  agreement  on 
ABMs  and  aome  offensive  systems  this  year 
was  still  valid.  Some  U.S.  dlplcMnats  specu- 
lated that  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
reasonably  fast,  possibly  by  this  fall.  Other 
government  analysts,  however,  speculated 
that  discussions  on  the  imresolved  issues 
might  drag  on.  pushing  an  agreement  Into 
the  1972  election  year. 

The  sudden  renewal  of  public  Interest  In 
the  Salt  negotiations  yesterday  stemmed 
from  a  New  York  Times  story  which  dis- 
closed that  the  United  States  was  making 
new  proposals  at  Helsinki  which  cover  both 
land-  and  sea-based  missiles  and  outUned 
numerical  constraints  on  ABM  laxinchers 

Aaked  about  the  story.  State  Department 
spokesman  Charles  W.  Bray  said  the  depart- 
ment  "regarded  It  as  a  most  unfortunate 
breach  of  security  and  a  violation  of  the 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
°tM*'*L'*'''  ^^^  discuss  the  negotiations 
while  the  talks  are  in  progress." 

Bray  said  his  statement  was  not  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  validity  of  The  Times 
account,  but  he  did  not  deny  the  report 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  this  matter  will  be  studied  very 
carefully  by  aU  of  us  here,  as  a  word  of 
caution  as  to  what  might  happen  If  we 
do  not  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  arms 
control  negotiations. 

The  article  reports  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  changed  its  position  as  out- 
lined in  the  remarks  of  the  President  on 
May  20  and  by  official  statements  at- 
tempting to  clarify  our  approach  to  the 
ongoing  SALT  talks. 

I  might  add  that  I  can  think  of  no 
negotiations  that  are  more  important 
Uian  those  now  being  undertaken  at 
Helsinki,  and  none  more  sensitive. 

Prom  what  is  generally  known  to  be  an 
accepted  100  ABM  ceiling  and  a  possible 
agreement  on  some  limitation  of  offen- 
sive weapons,  has  grown  full  blown  into 
something  quite  different.  If  this  story 
Is  correct,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
is  not— I  must  say,  however.  It  has  not 
been  denied  by  administration  spokes- 
men. It  has  merely  confirmed  that  there 
was  a  leak  of  security  information  from 
the  State  Department — the  United  States 
is  proposing  a  300-ABM  ceiling— or  three 
ABM  missile  sites — and  a  cutoff  for  new 
missile  or  missile  submarine  construction. 

At  the  same  time  MIRV  would  be  ex- 
cluded so  that  both  sides  could  continue 
with  their  IdORV  programs.  The  ofBclals 
referred  to  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Beecher 
are  paraphrased  as  saying  that  our  con- 
struction of  ABM's  at  three  sites  would 
leave  us  the  option  of  further  expansion 


of  our  program  If  the  Soviet  UWon  were 
to  retrofit  an  "accurate,  large  MIRV  war- 
head"  on  its  missiles.  In  other  words 
we  seem  to  be  advancing  a  proposal  to 
perofiit  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  ahead 
with  their  MIRV  program  so  that  we  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  expand  our  ABM 
program  which  will  become  necessary, 
if  the  Soviets  go  ahead  with  their  MIRV. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  both  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  Itself  and  before  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  great  de- 
tail what  I  believe  are  the  basic  dangers 
of  the  continuation  of  further  testing 
and  deployment  of  MIRV.  Even  the  re- 
ports of  this  new  UjS.  position  serve  to 
reaffirm  this  contention  but  I  find  that 
a  depressing  form  of  satisfaction. 

Equally  disturbing  to  me  Is  the  idea 
that  we  should  abandon  the  implication 
of  the  May  20  statement  released  simul- 
taneously in  Moscow  and  Washington 
which  placed  the  emphasis  on  an  ABM 
agreement  at  SALT  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Now,  if  this  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  today  is  at  all  accurate — and  it 
appears  that  It  is  because  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  contested  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  spokesman  for  the  State 
Department — the  administration  is  re- 
turning to  the  idea  of  demanding  an 
agreement  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
coupled  with  a  defensive  one.  This  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  May  20  statement 
when  the  President  told  the  country  that 
we  would  proceed  first  with  the  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
a  limitation  upon  ABM,  or  defensive 
weaponry,  to  be  followed  by  negotiations 
to  limit  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  More 
specifically,  the  demands  placed  on  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  missile  sub- 
marines would  hardly  seem  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Russians.  We  may  be  asking 
them  to  halt  missile  submarine  construc- 
tion at  a  point  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said  we  have  a  substantial 
quanUtative  and  qualitative  lead  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  missile  subma- 
rine field. 

This  fact,  plus  the  fact  that  our  MIRV 
conversion  program  has  outdistanced 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  mean  that  we 
are  seeking  an  agreement  which  could 
guarantee  a  position  of  continuing  su- 
periority for  the  United  States,  some- 
thing which  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
given  Indication  of  accepting.  And,  by 
the  way,  it  is  something  which  until  re- 
cently our  Government  has  indicated 
would  not  be  necessary. 

Suddenly,  what  I  had  thought  was 
the  administration's  definition  of  "suffi- 
ciency"—a  maintenance  of  the  rough 
balance  In  deterrent  capability  now  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — is  no  longer  valid  if  these 
reports  are  true.  Now  a  more  accurate 
substitute  definition  would  have  to  be  the 
equating  of  sufficiency  with  superiority. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  In  this  country  can  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  stand 
Idly  by  while  we  attempt  to  guarantee  a 
vast  superiority  In  MIRV's  and  in  subma- 
rine missllry.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Its 
technical  capabilities,  will  permit  that  If 
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we  sincerely  hoot  to  get  a  substantive 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
react to  reports  which  are  secondhand 
or  printed  in  the  papm,  but  I  do  want 
to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  mak- 
ing It  my  business  as  a  Senator  to  follow 
the  developments  at  the  SALT  talks  In 
Helsinki  very  closely. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  In  public  life  on  this 
subject  matter. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  in  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  I  recognize  the  need 
for  the  defensive  capability  of  our  coim- 
try.  We  live  in  a  very  difficult  and  at 
times  an  imcertain  and  ugly  world.  I  do 
not  bdleve  in  reducing  the  defensive 
strength  of  this  Nation  to  a  point  where 
we  could  In  any  way  be  threatened  or 
placed  In  serious  difficulty.  However,  I 
am  as  convinced,  as  I  am  of  anything 
In  my  life,  that  the  escalating  of  a  nu- 
clear arms  race  spells  trouble.  It  does 
not  provide  solutions.  It  gives  no  greater 
security.  It  raises  the  level  of  danger.  It 
consumes  resources.  It  also  possesses  the 
jXMsIbllity  that  some  miscalculation  could 
literally  destroy  what  we  call  the  "mod- 
em world." 

Our  task  Is  to  try  to  put  a  lid  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  hopefully,  to  roll 
It  back. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves 
have  the  capability  of  total  destruction 
of  each  other's  societies.  We  rely  upon 
what  we  call  our  deterrent  capability  to 
prevent  any  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  country.  We  believe 
It  is  literally  necessary  to  maintain  that 
force  to  coimter  the  Soviet  force,  and 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  a  first  strike 
capability.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
President  is  going  to  neglect  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  deterrent  capability.  Simi- 
larly the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  per- 
mit us  to  get  a  first  strike  capability,  or 
for  that  matter,  to  attempt  to  secure  a 
nuclear  position  vastly  superior  to  its 
own. 

We  are  the  two  superpowers  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  nuclear  weaponry. 
We  have  exercised  restraint  and  I  be- 
Ueve tJiat  we  shall  still  exercise  restraint. 

On  May  20  I  commended  the  admin- 
istration for  responding  so  positively  to 
the  Soviet  offer  to  negotiate  an  ABM 
agreement. 

I  always  have  and  always  shall  in  the 
future  commend  the  President  for  the 
moves  he  takes  that  are  in  the  national 
Interest. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  defense  and 
foreign  policy  are  so  important  to  our 
country  that  they  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  nit-picking  or  partisan  debate. 
Men  can  have  differences  of  opinion.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  a  right  to 
make  constructive  criticism.  However,  we 
have  to  measure  our  words  carefully  to 
be  sure  that  we  are  actually  acting  in 
whaX  we  believe  to  be  our  national  secu- 
rity, not  what  we  think  Is  our  partissoi 
advantage. 

I  made  a  suggestion  on  March  25,  when 
I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  87  on 
armaments  limitations  that  we  proceed 


first  with  defensive  weaponry  and  sug- 
gested that  following  any  negottatloni  on 
defensive  weaponry  that  were  successful 
we  proceed  to  offensive  weaponry. 

With  these  latest  reports,  however,  I 
am  gi-eatly  discouraged  as  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  obtaining  a  significant  ABM 
limitation  and,  perhaps,  an  offensive 
arms  control  agreement  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  that 
we  might  be  able  to  obtain  such  an  agree- 
ment by  the  end  of  this  year.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  President,  by 
himself  or  through  an  appropriate 
spokesman  in  the  administration,  would 
clarify  the  situation,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  once  again  put  all  his  weight 
on  seeking  this  kind  of  agreement — a 
two-stage  agreement,  first  on  defensive 
weaponry  and  second  on  offensive  weap- 
onry. This  is  the  kind  of  agreement  we 
in  the  Senate  have  urged  him  to  seek. 

At  the  same  time  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  arms  control  legislation  I 
introduced  on  July  14  which  would  put 
a  firm  hold  on  the  arms  race  and  call  for 
a  mutual  freeze  on  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weaponry  during  the  peilod  of  tlie  nego- 
tiations subject,  of  course,  to  reexamina- 
tion. 

In  fact,  it  was  suggested  we  might 
want  to  review  our  position  every  6 
months.  Surely  a  6-month  period  of  sus- 
pension through  a  mutual  freeze  would 
not  in  any  way  Jeopardize  our  security. 

I  think  once  again  the  record  should 
be  clear  that  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
an  advantage  at  this  time  so  far  as  we 
know  on  land-based  ICBM's,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  made  some  progress  on 
ABM's,  their  antibalUstlc  missile  system, 
according  to  our  best  information,  is  ob- 
solete or  totally  inadequate. 

With  our  nuclear  submarines,  both  the 
Polaris  and  the  Poseidon,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  ICBM's  we  have  and  the 
MIRV — that  Is.  the  multiple  Independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles — we  are 
in  a  position  today,  surely,  of  what  we  can 
call  sufficiency,  adequate,  and  capability 
of  full  deterrence,  which  could  give  prom- 
ise to  the  possibilities  of  some  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  we  must  learn  that  "upping 
the  stake"  at  arms  control  negotiations 
Is  not  the  way  to  reach  agreements.  It  is 
not  the  way  to  halt  the  arms  race. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  subject  of 
arms  control  is  at  the  heart  of  many  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  this  country  relating 
to  the  size  of  our  defense  budget,  relat- 
ing to  our  defense  forces,  relating  to  our 
commitments  overseas,  and  relatlzig  to 
our  national  security.  It  requires  most 
careful,  sensible,  and  responsible  discus- 
sion, and  that  is  what  we  would  expect 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  those  who 
are  our  negotiators. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  our  nego- 
tiators will  do  everything  they  can  to 
protect  our  security,  and  I  imagine  the 
Russian  negotiators  will  do  the  same,  be- 
cause the  stakes  are  very  high. 

I  hope  in  due  time  we  will  be  able  to 


bring  Into  these  dlscugdons.  or  some  new 
level  of  discussions,  not  Just  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  all  nuclear  power,  including 
mainland  China,  which  has  become  a  nu- 
clear power.  I  warn  this  body :  Do  not  un- 
derestimate the  power  of  the  Chinese  In 
nuclear  weaponry.  We  have  continually 
imderestimated  their  progress.  They  are 
capable,  talented,  and  gifted  people,  and 
they  have  some  of  the  outstanding  nu- 
clear physicists,  some  of  whom,  by  the 
way.  were  educated  In  the  United  States 
and  went  back  to  China  In  the  1950's. 
This  Is  one  reason  why  we  see  main- 
land China  with  a  nuclear  force  at  this 
time. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  we  would  be 
able  to  Include  at  a  later  time,  and  as 
early  as  possible,  all  the  nuclear  powers 
in  a  general  nuclear  weapons  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  conference.  That 
would  mean  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  mainland  China,  France  and 
Great  Britain.  In  this  way  I  feel  we  might 
save  ourselves  from  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, the  expansion  of  nuclear  weaponry, 
and  ultimately  maybe  save  oureelves, 
period. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BENTSEN  AND  SENATOR 
EAGLETON  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JULY 
28,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next.  Immediately  following 
the  standard  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaglxton)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Immediately  after  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  are  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  IS  minutes,  in  the  order  stated : 
Senator  Hartke  and  Senator  Fuibright. 

Then  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, the  period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
after  which  it  Is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  S.  2308.  At  2  pjn.  de- 
bate on  S.  2308  will  be  under  control, 
with  1  hour  equally  divided  between  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees.  At  3  pm. 
there  will  be  a  mandatory  quorum  call 
under  rule  axii,  and  immediately  upon 
the  ascertainment  of  a  quorum  a  roll- 
call  vote  will  occur  on  the  motion  to  in- 
v<Ae  cloture.  That  rollcall  vote  will  occur 
at  about  3 :  10  p  jn. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JULY  26.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Uleat,  If  there  be  ik>  further  business  te 
come  b^ore  the  Senste,  I  move,  in  ae- 
confamee  wfOi  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Semtte  stand  hi  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 


Th«  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p  jn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  untfl  Monday.  July  20, 
1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CX>NFIRMATZOa 

Executive  nomination  conftrmed  by  the 
Senate  July  24,  1971: 


Mississippi  RrvzR  Commission 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Carmln  Noble,  081-32- 
6780.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  JJS.  Army),  for  appointment  as  a 
member  and  President  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  28,  1879   (21  Stat.  37)    (39  U.8.C.  642). 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Abraham 
RiBicoFF,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ}.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  Ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, deliver  us  now  from  the  clash  and 
clamor  of  the  world  without,  from  the  tu- 
mult and  turbulence  of  our  times,  and 
f run  the  confusion  of  many  voices,  that 
we  may  hear  again  Thy  "still  small 
voice."  May  this  moment  of  reverence  at 
this  shrine  of  the  patriot's  devotion  give 
us  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  throughout 
the  day  and  an  awareness  of  Thy  guid- 
ing power.  And  should  we  lose  sight  of 
Thee,  we  beseech  Thee  not  to  lose  care 
of  us.  Hold  ever  before  our  finite  minds 
and  our  hiunan  endeavors  the  vision  of 
the  infinite  and  the  eternal. 

Make  us  unafraid  of  the  worid  in 
which  we  live,  prepared  for  sudden 
change  and  the  rise  of  new  problems  and 
challenges. 

O  Thou  Guardian  of  the  traveler,  be 
with  the  voyagers  in  space,  keeping  their 
minds  keen  and  their  spirits  in  tune  with 
Thee. 

We  pray  for  all  Thy  children  in  this 
stricken  world  that  peace  and  Justice  may 
come  In  our  time.  Thy  kingdom  come  and 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIQNA'nON  OF  THE  ACTTNO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellxnder)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter : 

vs.  SKif  An, 

PKKSmXMT  PRO  TXICPOBB, 

WaaMngton,  D.O..  Jvly  26, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tempormrlly  abaent  from  the  Senate 
on  offldAl  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Aw^wmM 
RiBxcorr,  a  SenaUM-  from  the  State  of  Orai- 
nectlcut  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  abaence. 

AUXN  J.  Ellbmiibb, 
PreMdent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
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nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  RisicoFr) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) • 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, July  24,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CROP  INSURANCE  COVERAGE  FOR 
CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  ^Calendar 
No.  290.  S.  1139. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1139) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  msurance 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  certain 
p^-sons  imder  21  years  of  age  to  obtain 
insurance  coverage  under  such  act, 
which  had  bean  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  9,  after 
the  word  "on",  strike  out  "the  grounds 
he  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  if 
such  person  is  (1)  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  (2)  otherwise  qualifies  for  in- 
surance imder  this  Act"  and  insert  "the 
groimd  that  he  is  imder  tweniy-one 
years  of  age  if  such  person  is  (1)  over 
eifi^teen  years  of  age,  and  (2)  has  a  bona 
fide  Insurable  interest  in  a  crop  as  an 


owner-operator,  landlord,  tenant  or 
sharecit^>per:  Provided,  TbaX  any  such 
person  who  enters  into  a  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  contract  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  legal  liid>ility  and  have  the 
same  legal  rights  with  respect  to  such 
contract  as  any  person  over  the  age  ot 
twenty-one  years."  ";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

8.  1139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souu 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7 
n.S.C.  1501-1519),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"PiaaoNa  xtndbi  TwxrrrT-oNK  tkaks  op  ack 
"Sac.  520.  Notwithstanding  any  other  iHt>- 
vlsion  of  law,  no  person  shall  be  denied 
insurance  under  this  Act  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  if  such  person  is  (1)  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  (2)  has  a  bona  fide  insur- 
'  able  interest  in  a  crop  as  an  owner-operator, 
landlord,  tenant  or  sharecropper:  ProtHded, 
That  any  such  person  who  enters  Into  a 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  contract  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  legal  Uablllty  and  have 
the  same  legal  rights  with  respect  to  such 
contract  as  any  person  over  the  age  ot 
twenty-one  years." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-296) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,^ 
as  follows: 

SROrr   KXPLAMATION 

This  bill  woiUd  require  Federal  crop  ln> 
surance  to  be  made  available  to  persona  be> 
tween  18  and  ai  yean  of  age. 

coiuorm  auxmoicbit 

The  committee  amendment,  which  mm 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, would  remove  the  minor's  dlaabUity  and 
make  him  fully  liable  on  sxich  contracts. 

COST  ■BTOCATB 

The  committee  estimates  that  no  appre^ 
ciable  additional  costs  woiild  be  incurred  in- 
oanying  out  the  bill  m  fuiy  of  the  6  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  estimate  agrees  with  the  estimate  con- 
tained in  the  attached  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recommending  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  with  the  committee  amendment  la  set 
out  btiow. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETZNOS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presklat.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consoit  that  all  commltteeB 
be  authorised  to  meet  during  the  sea- 
siaD  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonMiit  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  sessicm  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  New  Report. 

There  being  no  objectloD.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive buaineu. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  xmder  New  Report,  wUl  be 
(rtated.        

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  aeooDd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  ncminatloQ  0(f  Frank  P.  Sand- 
ers, of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. ¥^thout  objeetkn,  the  nomlnattai 
Is  considered  and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidait 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  conflim»- 
tton  of  this  nomination. 

llie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LBOISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  leglsbitive  business. 

•nie  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Soiate  resumed  the  cocsideratton  of  leg- 
islative business. 


Cnie  remarks  of  Mr.  Hasixx  when  he 
submitted  Senate  Rescdutlon  156  and  the 
ensuing  discussion  are  printed  in  the 
Morning  Business  secttein  of  the  Rscoiu) 
under  Submlsstan  of  a  Resolution  Relat- 
ing to  Fortign  Relatioos  of  the  United 
States.)  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbught)  1b 
reoogniaed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fdlbught  are 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  with  Mr.  Hartkx's 
remarks  on  the  submission  of  Soiate 
Resolution  156.) 


SUCCESSFUL  BBOINNINO  OP  APOLLO 
15  FLIOHT  TO  THE  MOON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  9:34  this 
morning,  three  gallant  astronauts  left 
the  surface  of  mankind's  abode  through 
all  of  the  millennia  of  time  and  are  ooar- 
Ing  heavenward  through  the  atmosjAere 
toward  destination  moon.  The  b(q?ee  and 
prayers  of  the  American  people  go  wltii 
them.  Our  wishes  for  their  success  are 
great.  Our  hc^)es  for  their  safe  return 
are,  of  course,  paramount. 

For  all  who  undertake  these  periloas 
miaainna,  there  Is  f or  the  rest  of  us  the 
period  of  the  bated  breath,  the  time  of 
waiting,  and  the  anttdpatioQ  of  its  suc- 
oeasful  conclusl<m. 

Vor  tlioM  wbo  dare  the  eaglet  fllgbt. 

B«  with  tb«in.  Lord,  thzmigb  daj  and  night. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

TbB  ASjnSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Utader  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
Mng<ilrtwd  Senator  from  Itvftana  (Mr. 
HAana)  Is  now  recognised  for  15 
minutes. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
w411  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  marnlng  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  to  each 
Senator  recognized  of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
imre.  The  dei^  will  call  the  ndl. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WOMEN'S  POLITICAL  CAUCUS  AND 
HUMAN  RIOHTS 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  groups  in  this  country  advocat- 
ing greater  rights  for  women  have  Just 
completed  a  major  political  strategy 
meeting  known  as  the  Wcmen's  Political 
Caucus.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  take 
careful  note  of  the  actiflos  taken  in  that 
meeting  in  Ujg^t  of  our  inaction  on  the 
question  of  ratifying  the  c;onventi<m  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  consti- 
tute over  half  of  the  population,  wcanen 
have  been  treated  as  second-class  citizens 
In  omdoyment,  education,  and  many 
other  areas  of  national  life.  Today, 
American  women  axe  uniting  in  an  effcHt 
to  change  their  status.  In  the  opening 
statonent  of  the  caucus.  Gloria  Stelnem 
put  It  tUs  way: 

We  are  gathering  together,  therefore.  In  a 
Women's  Politloel  Caucua.  We  share  theae 
beliete:  lliat  the  aelf  detennlnation  o< 
women,  more  than  half  the  ooimtry,  la  mtich 
too  large  a  goal  to  be  partisan  lasue  .  .  . 

The  goals  of  the  vast  majority  of  those 
flghttny  for  equal  rights  for  women  are 
the  goals  of  all  Americans.  We  In  the 
Senate  have  the  opportunity  to  advance 
those  goals,  and  to  show  our  solidarity 
with  them.  The  most  obvious  step  In  that 
effort  is  to  ratify  the  U  JT.  Convention  on 
Women's  Political  Rlfl^ts,  which  has 
been  languishing  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  now  for  a  number  of 
yean.  MAny  other  countries  of  the  worid 
have  already  am>roved  it 

It  contains  no  provisions  which  in  any 


way  violate  existing  provisions  of  na- 
tional law;  it  i«t>vides  only  that  women 
be  accorded  equality  in  matters  <rf  voting, 
running  for  political  office  and  holding 
posttions  of  public  respoDsibUity.  It  will 
advance  the  cause  of  righte  for  American 
women,  the  women  of  the  rest  at  the 
world  and  in  fact,  the  rights  of  all  man- 
kind. I  urge  ite  speedy  report  to  and 
ratification  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  following  letters  were  laid  before 
the  Senate  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ribicoit).  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

VB.  tixnao  Srumr,  IimBiK  Ra>o»T 

A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
tranimlttlng,  puiraant  to  law,  an  interim 
report  stemming  trcm  the  V&.  Ifetrle  Study, 
prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
arda  (ivlth  an  aeoompanylng  report) ;  to  12m 
Committee  cm  Oomoaeroe. 

PaopoasD  LamBT.»Tiow  to  AxrrHOBntB 
AsornoN  AL  FnmM  roa  Acnoir 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Action  sub- 
mitting propoeed  legMetlon  authorising  ad- 
ditional funds  for  Action  (wtth  accompany- 
ing papera) ;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  FRKBIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Ur.  BOKOww) : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs : 

"AasBMBLT  Joint  RKaoLunoif  No.  80 


"Belatlve  to  the  Baot  Side  DlTlelati  of  tbe 
Central  vailey  Project 

"Vniereas,  The  propoeed  Eaat  Bide  Dlvlalon 
of  the  Central  Valley  Project  la  needed  to 
meet  onuting  ground  water  oyerdratta  In 
areas  along  the  eaat  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley;  and 

"Whereaa,  The  East  Side  Dlvlalon  offece  the 
only  f  eaallde  meana  of  deUvertng  supplemen- 
tal water  to  these  areas  to  meet  Inoreaaing 
domestic,  municipal  and  Industrial  dwnamle 
whlob  are  worsening  the  present  overdiaft 
oondltlan:  and 

"Whereaa.  The  Kaat  Side  Division  can  be 
used  to  In^rove  water  quality  conditions  In 
the  San  Joaquin  Blver  System  and  can  fur- 
nish water  to  enhance  flah  and  wildlife 
habitat;  and 

"Whereas,  Elghty-flve  to  90  percent  of  the 
water  made  available  by  the  Initial  phaae  of 
the  Bast  8Ule  DlvlMon  would  serve  lands 
utiliA  are  now  developed:  and 

"Wh«reaa.  This  facility  would  prevent  fur- 
ther subeldence  of  lands  on  the  eaat  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  in  eo  doing 
would  preveort  the  further  loaa  of  ground 
water   storage   c^Mtdty   and   the   pcwalble 
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woreenlng  of  water  quality  as  lower  depths 
are  reached;  and 

"Whereas,  The  project  is  economically  and 
englneerlngly  feasible,  there  Is  a  market  for 
the  water,  and  the  project  vrould  be  a  worth- 
irtiUe  addition  to  existing  Central  Valley 
Project  faellltlee;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jotntlf,  Ttiat  the 
Leglalature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorlallsee  the  President  and  the 
Cony  MS  of  the  United  States  to  expedite 
the  proceewlng  of .  so  as  to  authorize  as  early 
as  poaslble,  the  propoeed  Eaat  Side  Division 
of  the  Omtral  Valley  Project,  along  with 
othOT  proposed  additions  to  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  to  the  end  that  water  can  be  made 
available  to  meet  overall  state  demands;  and 
be  It  further 

"Jlesoloed,  TluU  the  Chief  Cleric  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  reaolutlon 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretsry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Re|»eeentatlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Bepreaentatlve  frcm  Oallfomla  In  the  Con- 
groBS  of  the  United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMnTEE8 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COOK,  flrom  the  Oonunlttee  on  the 
Judldary,  without  M«<»n«<m*nt- 

S.  79.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  the  Qlover 
Packing  Co.  (Bept.  No.  92-303) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldaiy.  without  amendment: 

HB  saoi.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  KoChendorfer.  Dick  A  Lewis;  Nancy  J. 
Lewis  Kelthley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy  A. 
Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorf er;  and  Frederick  L.  Baston 
(Rept.  No.  93-306) . 

By  Mr.  PONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8. 692.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1960  (title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960)  (Rept.  No.  93-304); 
and 

S.  1418.  A  blU  for  the  r^ef  of  William 
PhUUpa  (Rept.  No.  92-306) . 


drug  control  asslstaniie  and  to  prohibit  for- 
eign assistance  from  being  provided  to  for- 
eign countries  which  do  not  act  to  prevent 
the  Illegal  production,  processing,  or  distri- 
bution of  narcotic  drugs  used  or  Intended  to 
be  used  in  the  United  States  or  by  VS. 
Armed  Fcvces  outside  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Ctnunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   

By  Mr.  HATTIELD : 

S.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  income  tax  de- 
duction for  donations  of  blood.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

8.  3846.  A  bill  relating  to  manpower  re- 
qulremento,  reeouroee,  development,  utlllaa- 
tion,  and  evaluation,  and  for  other  purpoaee. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.J.  Res.  140.  A  joint  reaolutlon  to  establish 
a  temporary  Cuban  Refugee  Study  Commis- 
sion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

SJ.  Res.  141.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Coun- 
cU  on  International  Economic  Policy,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follow- 
ing favorable  rorart  of  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

John  W.  Larson,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  cmd  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuwKXT) : 
S.  2342.  A  biU  to  create  a  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.2343.   A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Walter 
Anders.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chubch)  : 
8.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  internaUonal 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  (CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunhst)  : 

S.  2342.  A  bill  to  create  a  Golden  Oate 
National  Recreation  Area.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ihsular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CrRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  TuirmT,  I 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  create  a  Oolden  Oate  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Many  people  across  the  United  Stetes 
know  that  stretehing  northward  from  a 
point  20  miles  north  of  San  Francisco, 
65,000  acres  are  now  being  transformed 
into  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea  Shore 
conflrmed  to  public  use  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress. The  proposed  bill.  Introduced  to- 
day, will  connect  that  Natlmal  Sea- 
shore to  a  National  Recreational  Area 
stretching  50  miles  down  the  coast  from 
Point  Reyes  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
city  of  Sail  Francisco. 

The  esteblishment  of  this  reci-eation 
area  will  help  serve  the  congressional 
purpose  of  bringing  the  national  parks 
to  the  people.  It  would  provide, an  oppor- 
tunity both  for  residents  of  the  Bay  area 
and  for  visitors  to  San  Francisco  to 
travel  a  short  distance  to  enjoy  the  edu- 
cational and  recreational  benefite  of  a 
national  pcu*k  area. 

Presently  5  million  people  live  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  near  the  pro- 
posed national  recreation  area.  Current 
population  projects  indicate  that  in  the 
year  2020,  the  population  of  the  area  wlU 
reach  15  million.  Putting  this  land  aside 
for  recreational  use  would  bar  high  den- 
sity development  from  still  unqwiled 
Western  Blarin  County,  and  save  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  from  many  of  the 
problems  of  urban  congestion. 

Historical  precedent  decrees  open  ac- 
cess to  the  five  forts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Oolden  Oate  Bridge.  The  five  old  forte 
which  overlooked  the  Golden  Gate  are 


rich  In  history  and  are  scenically  situ- 
ated. The  key  fort  is  the  vrorld  famous 
Presidio  which  dates  back  to  Spanish 
California  days  195  years  ago.  Estab- 
lished in  1776.  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Mexicans  in  1822.  and  became  a  UJ3.  post 
after  it  was  taken— atf>tured— by  the 
BCarlnes  of  the  XJB.  Portsmouth  in  1846. 

The  other  forte  lining  the  bay  are 
similarly  rich  in  heritage.  Fort  Point  was 
established  by  the  Spanish  in  1793  and 
was  taken  without  a  shot  by  Fremont 
and  a  small  launch-borne  party  from 
Sausallto  in  1846.  Fort  Mason,  esteb- 
llshed  in  1796  as  the  "Baterina.  San 
Jose."  was  the  ofBdal  residence  for  com- 
manding generals  for  the  department  of 
the  West  from  1866  to  1943.  Preserving 
these  forts  in  a  national  recreational 
area  will  keep  Intact  these  historical  re- 
minders of  our  past  for  the  edification 
of  future  generations. 

A  national  recreation  area  also  will 
preserve  in  their  pristine  stete  large 
amounte  of  acreage  with  unique  animal 
and  plant  life.  Included  in  the  pent. 
would  be  the  Audubon  Canycm  Ranch 
which  includes  a  second  grove  of  red- 
woods that  is  a  major  nesting  place  for 
the  great  blue  herons  and  American 
egrete.  The  redwoods  are  so  located  that 
visitors  can  walk  a  winding  trail  to  an 
overlook  from  which  to  peer  down  on  the 
nesting  habits  of  the  two  rare  species. 

The  rookerys  are  situated  right  next 
to  the  Bollnas  Lagoon — one  of  the  few 
remaining  tidal  basins  In  the  whole  re- 
gions. One  hxmdred  fifty  bird  species 
feed  at  this  spot  and  many  of  them  breed 
there.  Last  year  30.000  people  came  to 
watch  and  listen.  They  learned  much 
about  the  food-chain  sequence,  and  they 
saw  first  hand  some  clear  links  in  a 
lagoon  ecosystem,  a  revealing  microcosm 
of  the  nuuine  life  cycle. 

The  Duxbury  Reew  would  be  another 
part  of  the  Golden  Gate  recreation  area. 
This  reef  creates  a  tidal  pool  where 
unique  forms  of  marine  life  breed.  These 
pools  are  inhabited  by  diverse  and 
strange  forms,  some  resembling  the  old- 
est fossils.  No  environment  can  boast 
more  astonishing  examples  of  successful 
survival  adaptetions:  the  sea  star  which 
can  regrow  several  limbs;  the  acom 
barnacle  which  secretes  its  own  protec- 
tive shell ;  the  flower -like  anemone  whose 
tentacle  cells  paralyze  small  marine  ani- 
mals on  touch  and  the  chiton  moUusk 
which  has  a  tiny  rasp  for  scraping  algae 
off  rocks.  Protected  by  the  reef,  they  can 
withstand  the  continual  surge  of  Pacific 
breakers,  being  alternately  drenched  by 
the  ocean  and  warmed  by  the  sun.  They 
are  threatened  <xily  by  extensive,  indis- 
criminate collection  by  man.  Inclusion 
of  the  reef  in  the  recreation  area  will 
halt  this  wanton  destruction  and  pre- 
serve the  reef  as  an  educational  facility 
for  all  Americans. 

Besides  these  ecological  preserves,  the 
Golden  Gate  recreational  area  will  in- 
clude vast  stretches  of  land  covered  with 
redwoods,  pine,  and  other  vegetetion  to 
be  explored  and  enjoyed  by  man.  Much 
of  the  land  is  mountainous  and  wiD  pro- 
vide challenging  opportunities  for  climb- 
ing said  nature  walks. 

Finally  the  park  will  Include  areas 
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within  the  city  of  San  Prandsco  that  are 
in  easy  distance  by  foot  or  bus.  These 
portions  of  the  park  will  allow  people 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  to  see  close 
to  their  homes  wild  animal  and  plant 
Ufe  In  their  natural  settings.  Nature  so 
close  at  hand  can  work  wonders  in  mak- 
ing otherwise  unbearable  urban  living 
refreshing,  enjoyable  and  salutary  to 
body  and  soul  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  belJag  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord.  as 
fOUows: 

8.  3S4a 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  recreation  area 
in    San    Vtaneiaco   and   Marin   Counties, 
California 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Conf/ress,  assembled. 


Section  1.  In  order  to  preserve  for  public 
use  and  enjoyment  certain  areas  of  Marin 
and  San  Frandaeo  Counties  In  California, 
many  of  which  are  stirplus  public  lands,  pos* 
Hsaslng  unique  natural,  blstorle,  scenic,  and 
recreational  values,  and  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  needed  recreational 
open  ^>ace  necessary  to  urban  envlronmsnt 
mad  planning,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  establish  a  national  recreation  area 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "recreation 
area") .  In  the  management  of  the  recreation 
area,  the  Secretary  shaU  utilise  the  resources 
In  a  manner  which  will  provide  for  recrea- 
tional and  educational  opportunities  consist- 
ent with  sound  principles  of  land  use  plan- 
ning baaed  on  a  con4>rehenalve,  balanced, 
and  coordinated  plan  of  land  use  and  man- 
agement. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  preserve  the  rec- 
reation area,  as  far  as  possible.  In  Its  natural 
setting,  and  protect  It  from  development  and 
uses  which  would  destroy  the  scenic  beaut; 
and  natural  character  of  the  area. 

,  coicPosmoN 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  recreation  area  shall  com- 
prise the  foQowlng  land  areas  together  with 
adiacent  submerged  lands  and  adjacent  wa- 
ter areas  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
offshore  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "A  Proposed  Golden  Oate  National 
Recreation  Area  Boundary  Map"  Number — 
and  dated — ,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior : 

(1)  those  areas  of  Marin  County  com- 
monly known  as  Marlncello  (2,138  acres). 
The  Witter  Ranch  (923  acres),  the  Green 
Oulch  Ranch  (820  acres),  the  Slide  Ranch 
(133  acres) .  the  Gaddell  property  (150  acres) , 
and  the  Banduccl  property; 

(2)  the  following  described  property  In 
Marin  County,  described  generally  as  those 
parcels  bounded  on  the  ncrth  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Boulevard;  on  the  east  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Boulevard  to  Its  Intersection  with 
Samuel  P.  Taylor  State  Park  on  the  north- 
erly side  thereof,  thence  along  the  westerly 
boundary  of  Samuel  P.  Taylor  State  Park  to 
Its  Intersection  with  the  land  of  the  Marin 
Municipal  Water  District  known  generally  as 
the  Kent.  Lagunltas,  Alpine,  and  Bon  Tempi 
Lakes  property,  thecoe  along  the  westerly 
boundary  of  said  Marin  MuiUclpal  Water 
District  pnqierty  to  its  Intersection  with 
Ifiount  Tamalpals  State  Park,  and  thence 
along  the  westerly  boundary  of  Moimt  Ta- 
malpals State  Park;  on  the  south  by  the 
westerly  and  northerly  boundary  of  Mount 


TamalpaU  Stats  Park;'  and  on  the  west  by 
State  Highway  Numbered  1  to  Its  Inttfsec- 
tlon  with  Sir  Francis  Draks  Boulevard  at 
Olema;  and  also  Including  the  land  lying  to 
the  west  of  State  Highway  Numbered  1  which 
borders  on  the  easterly  side  of  Bollnas  La- 
goon; and  excluding  the  property  within  the 
community  of  Stlnson  Beach; 

(3)  an  area  along  the  southern  and  east- 
erly boundary  of  the  Presidio  Including  but 
not  restricted  to  the  Julius  Kahn  public 
playground.  The  site  of  the  prc^K«ed  EI  PoUn 
Elementary  School,  and  the  area  east  of 
Arguello  Boulevard  including  the  In^iratlon 
Point  area,  and  the  area  southeast  of  the 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Park  extending  to  and 
past  Presidio  Boulevard  to  the  Presidio 
boundary  on  the  southeast;  and 

(4)  that  area  commonly  known  as  Sutro 
Baths  (12.5  acres). 

(b)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary, without  consideration,  for  Inclusion 
In  the  recreation  area,  the  following  Federal 
lands: 

(1)  the  former  military  posts  known  as 
Forts  Barry,  Baker,  Funston.  Cronkhlte,  and 
ths  former  Navy  Net  Depot  at  Tlburon; 

(2)  Fort  Funston,  Fort  MUey,  and  3.4  acres 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans Hospital  administered  by  the  United 
States  Navy,  Fort  Mason,  and  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site; 

(3)  those  portions  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  more  specifically  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  the  area  boimded  by  San  Francisco 
Bay  on  the  north,  Lyon  Street  on  the  east, 
Doyle  Drive  and  United  Statee  Highway  101 
to  the  point  due  north  of  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  San  Franctsoo  National  Cemetery, 
thence  along  Lincoln  Boulevard  to  Its  Inter- 
section with  El  Camlno  Del  Mar  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baker  Beach  State 
Park  on  the  south  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west; 

(B)  that  area  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kobbe  Avenue  between  Lincoln  Boulevard 
and  Washington  Boulevard,  on  the  east  by 
Washington  Boulevard  to  its  western  inter- 
section with  Compton  Road,  thence  due 
south  to  the  noithem  boundary  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital, thence  along  the  boundary  of  said 
hospital  to  its  intersection  with  15th  Avenue 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco;  on  the  south  by  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Presidio  and  on  the  west 
by  Lincoln  Boulevard.  Any  military  housing 
and  any  mUitary  installation  within  the 
boundaries  described  In  this  subsection 
which  is  considered  by  the  President  to  be 
vital  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  excepited; 

(C)  those  remaining  portions  of  that  area 
of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  known  gen- 
erally as  Fort  Scott,  and  described  more 
particularly  as  that  area  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lincoln  Boulevard,  on  the  east  by 
Lincoln  Boulevard  to  the  intersection  ot 
Lincoln  Boulevard  with  McDowell  Avenue, 
and  thence  from  said  Intersection  to  the 
easterly  pillar  of  a  gateway  in  the  north- 
westerly side  of  San  Francisco  National 
Cemetery,  thence  from  said  easterly  gate 
pillar  southwesterly  along  the  northwesterly 
side  of  the  cemetery  wall  and  Its  prolonga- 
tion to  an  intersection  with  Park  Boule- 
vard, and  thence  along  Park  Boulevard  t3 
Its  intersection  with  Washington  Boulevard, 
on  the  south  by  Washington  Boulevard,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Washington  Boulevard, 
to  Its  Intersection  with  Kobbe  Avenue, 
thence  along  Kobbe  Avenue  to  Its  Intersec- 
tion with  Lincoln  Boulevard,  and  thence 
along  L'ncoln  Boulevard;  and 

(D)  the  Presidio  golf  course. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  such  agreements  with  the  S'^ate 
of  California  and  Its  political  subdivisions 


as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Joint 
operation  of  any  of  the  recreation  area  and 
any  of  the  adjoining  park  lands  own«d  by 
such  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  and  for 
operation  of  Joint  tourist  faculties.  Includ- 
ing ferries  and  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authcvlsed  to  accept 
the  donation  by  the  State  of  California  of 
any  park  or  recreation  lands  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  recreation  area,  if  such  do- 
nation Is  made  without  charge  to  the  United 
Stotes. 

(o)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  accept 
the  donation  by  the  State  of  California  of 
Angti  Isl«md,  Bakers  State  Beach.  James  D. 
Phelan  State  Beach,  Marin  Headlands  State 
Fai^s,  and  Seal  Rocks  State  Beach. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
donation  of  the  following  properties  from 
the  dty  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  its 
subdivisions,  or  the  State  of  California  and 
Its  lessees:  The  Marina  Green,  Marina  Tacht 
Harbor,  Aquatic  Park,  San  Prancisoo  Marl- 
time  State  Historical  Park,  Ocean  Beach,  Lin- 
coln Park  (excepting  the  Palace  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor) . 

S»c.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  set 
aside  areas  for  such  navigation  aids  as  may 
be  necessary  on  any  part  of  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  6.  Any  acquisition  of  lands,  waters,  or 
interests  therein  shall  not  diminii^h  any  ex- 
isting rights-of-way  or  easements  which  are 
necessary  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  materials  to  or  from  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  or  any  military  Insttallatlons  lo- 
cated completely  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sk;.  6.  Any  property  of  the  United  Stotes 
bordering  San  Francisco  Bay,  or  Suisun  Bay, 
or  the  recreation  area,  which  is  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  United  Stotes  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  upon 
such  declaration,  become  a  part  of  the  recrea- 
tion area,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  expressly 
declare  that  such  property  is  not  needed  for 
the  recreation  area,  in  which  case  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
the  otherwise  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

Sac.  7.  Real  property  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act,  includes 
all  rlg^t,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
Stotes  in  and  to  any  land  beneath  any  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  Stotes  within  <a 
contiguous  to  BVLcSi  real  property. 
ACQtnsmoK 

Sec  8.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
land,  water,  and  Interests  therein  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  transfer,  cm-  by  such  other 
means  as  he  deems  in  the  public  Interest 
Any  Federal  property  within  the  recreation 
area  shall  be  transferred  by  the  agency  hav- 
ing custody  thereto,  without  consideration, 
to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retory for  the  purposes  of  the  recreation  area. 

(b)  (1)  As  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
there  Is  hereby  vested  In  the  United  Stotes 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In,  .ujd  the  right 
to  immediate  possession  of,  all  real  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area, 
except  real  property  owned  by  the  Stote  of 
Oallfomla  or  a  pcditical  subdivision  thereof 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  for 
the  orderly  termination  of  all  operations  on 
real  property  acquired  by  the  United  Stotes 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  the  removal 
of  equipment,  facilities,  and  personal  prop- 
erty therefrom. 

(2)  The  U  Ited  States  will  pay  Just  com- 
P"!  sat  Ion  to  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
taken  by  naragranh  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  com'if'nsatlon  shall  l>e  paid  either: 

(A)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
mo-iey  a-'pronrlated  from  the  Land  and  Wa- 
t?r  Conservation  Fund,  including  money  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  piirsuant  to  section 
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4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1»86  (18  VS.C.  4601-7),  upon  cerU- 
flcatlon  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
agreed  negotiated  value  of  such  property, 
or  the  valuation  of  the  property  awarded 
by  Judgment,  Including  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  centum  per  anntim  from  the  date 
of  taking  the  property  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment  therefor:    or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary,  If  the  owner  of  the 
land  concurs,  with  any  federally  owned 
property  available  to  him  for  pxuposes  of 
exchange  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section;  <x 

(C)  by  the  Secretary  using  any  combina- 
tion of  such  money  or  federally  owned  prc^- 
erty. 

Any  action  against  the  United  States  tar 
the  recovery  of  Just  compensation  for  the 
land  and  Interests  therein  taken  by  the 
United  Stotes  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
brought  In  the  Court  of  Claims  as  provided 
in  section  1481  of  title  38,  United  Stotes 
Code. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  owner- 
ships of  one  acre  or  less  only  If  such  owner- 
ships are  held  or  occupied  primarily  for  non- 
residential or  nonagricultural  purposes,  and 
If  the  Secretary  gives  notice  to  the  owner 
within  twelve  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  of  the  application  of  this 
paragraph.  Notice  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  The  district  court  of 
the  United  Stotes  for  that  district  in  which 
such  ownerships  are  located  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  hear  and  determine  any  action 
brought  by  any  person  having  an  Interest 
therein  for  damages  occurring  by  reason  of 
the  temporary  application  of  this  paragraph, 
between  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary  gives  such 
notice.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  such  areas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  any  Individual  tract  or  parcel  of 
land  acquired  is  partly  inside  and  partly 
outoide  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
the  Secretary  may,  In  order  to  minimize  the 
payment  of  severance  damages,  acquire  the 
whole  of  the  tract  or  parcel  and  exchange 
that  part  of  It  which  Is  outside  the  bound- 
aries for  land  or  Interesto  In  land  Inside 
the  boundaries  or  for  other  land  or  Inter- 
esto in  land  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  dispose  of  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  so 
utilized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The  cost 
of  any  land  so  acquired  and  disposed  of 
shaU  not  be  charged  against  any  limitotion 
on  authorized  appropriations  contained  In 
this   Act. 

(d)  The  owner  of  Improved  property  on 
the  date  of  Ito  aoqiiisltlon  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
aoqulfllUon,  retain  for  himself  and  Ms  hetrs 
and  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Improved  ];»Kq>erty  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  deOnlte  term  of 
not  nacre  than  twenty-five  years  or,  In  lieu 
tlMreof ,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  at  ttae 
owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  whichever 
Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be 
reserved.  Unless  the  property  Is  wholly  or 
partially  donated  to  the  United  Staites.  tiba 
Secretary  shall  pay  ittie  owner  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition minus  the  lair  market  value  on 
that  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 
A  Right  retained  pursuant  to  this  sectlaii 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  his  determlnaitlon  that  It  la 
being  exercised  In  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  puipoae  of  this  Act,  and  tt  stiall 
terminate  by  operation  of  law  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's notUylng  the  holder  of  the  right  of 
•uoh  determination  and  tendering  to  hlin  an 


amount  equU  to  the  ■imli  market  value  of 
that  portion  at  tb»  right  which  remains 
unexpired, 

(e)  The  teem  "loqMoved  property",  as 
used  In  suhsecttone  (d)  and  (e),  means  a 
detaohed,  noncoaamerelal  residential  dwell- 
ing, the  construction  of  whloh  was  begun 
before  Jime  1,  1071,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelMng  Is  situated, 
the  said  land  being  In  the  same  ownenblp 
as  the  dwelling,  •■  the  Seoreitscy  ahaU  des- 
ignate to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  noncommercial  residential  use,  to- 
gether with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
<twelllng  which  are  slttrated  on  the  land  so 
designated. 

(t)  The  Secretary  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  any  real  property  acquired  by  btm  In  that 
parcel  described  In  section  3(a)  (2)  of  this 
Act.  authcM^ty  to  sell  or  lease  the  seme  to 
the  former  owner  under  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  will  assure  that  It  Is  not  uti- 
lized In  a  manner  or  tor  purposes  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act  or  the  Master  Land  and  Water 
Use  Management  Plan  described  in  section 
9(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.  Exercise  of  said  author- 
It^  by  the  Secretary,  however,  will  not  pre- 
vent him  from  acquiring  muA  pcoperty  at 
any  tfuture  date  should  he  deem  the  same 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carrying  out  the 
pucposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area,  out- 
side of  such  boundaries  within  the  Hmlto 
prescribed  in  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  such  property  from  the  grantor  by 
exch&n^  for  any  federally  owned  property 
vmder  the  Jurtsdietlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  California,  except  property 
needed  for  public  use  and  management, 
which  he  claaslflee  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal,  or  «uiy  federally  owned 
property  he  may  designate.  Such  federally 
owned  property  shall  also  be  available  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  In  lieu  of,  or  together 
with,  cash  in  payment  of  Just  compensation 
for  any  real  property  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal 
or.  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal,  the 
value  shall  be  eqiiaUzed  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Seoetary  as 
the  ctrcumetances  require.  Through  the  exer- 
cise of  this  exchange  authority,  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  minimize  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  the  disruption  of  the 
grantor^  oomcnmclal  operations. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority with  respect  to  contracts  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Interesto  in  land  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  was  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  oth^  land  ac- 
quisitions by  section  34  of  the  Act  of  Iifay  30, 
1908,  relating  to  purchase  of  sites  for  public 
buildings  (36  Stot.  646),  and  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  of  land  to  be  acquired  under 
this  Act  may  agree  that  the  purchase  price 
will  be  paid  in  periodic  installmente  over  a 
period  that  does  not  exceed  ten  years,  with 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  thereof  at  a 
rate  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  ccoxparahle 
to  the  average  maturities  on  the  Install- 
mento.  Judgmento  against  the  United  States 
for  amounts  In  excess  of  the  deposit  In  court 
made  In  condemnation  actions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  27. 
1966  (70  Stat.  804)  and  sections  2414  and 
2617  of  title  28,  United  Stotes  Cods. 

(1)  All  Federal  lands  and  Interest  In  lands 
In  Marin  or  San  Fnmclsoo  Coimtles  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cAaoo)  on  the  border  of  the  San  Francisco 


Bay  or  tba  PmUo  Ocean  and  that  heretofore 
or  hereafter  ere  declared  exoess  to  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  tiiaU  be  transferred  to 
the  admlnHatratlTe  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary wtthout  a  transfer  of  funds.  If  the  Sec- 
retary expressly  declares  that  such  piupeiiy 
Is  not  needed  for  the  recreation  area,  such 
property  shall  be  dlspossd  of  In  aocordanos 
with  the  otherwUe  appUcable  provtelons  of 
law. 

(J)  Notwlthstazuilng  other  provl^ons  of 
law,  all  righto,  title,  and  interest  In  Federal 
lands  in  the  Presidio  ot  San  Frandsco  that 
heretofore  or  hereafter  are  declared  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  Army  shaU 
be  transferred  to  the  Jtulsdlctlon  ot  the  Sec- 
retary of  InterUo-  as  a  part  of  the  Oolden 
Oato  National  Recreation  Area. 

AOlCDOSTaATION 

Sac.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  administer 
the  recreation  area  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39  Stot.  536),  and 
the  Act  of  August  21, 1935  (49  Stot.  666) ,  and 
the  Act  at  September  13,  1962  (76  Stot.  538). 

(b)(1)  In  the  administration,  protection, 
and  use  of  the  recreation  area,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  publish  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  master  land  and  water  use  manage- 
ment plan  (hereinafter  refored  to  as  the 
"master  plan") ,  which  shall  Include  q>ecUlc 
provisions  for — 

(A)  use  at  the  facilities  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco side  of  the  recreation  area  to  provide 
for  the  optimal  beneflta  of  public  recreation, 
consistent  with  maximum  retention  and  cre- 
ation of  open  space;  and 

(B)  protection  of  the  Mailn  side  at  the 
recreation  area  in  order  to  preserve  the  nat- 
urskl  scenic  beauty  of  the  area. 

(2)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  tentotlve  land  and  water 
use  management  plan  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "tentotlve  plan"). 

(3)  In  the  preparation  ct  the  tentative 
and  master  plans  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Planning  Commissions  and  Boards 
of  SupervisOTs  of  Marin  and  San  Frandsco 
Counties,  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Com  ml  union. 

(4)  In  the  preparation  of  both  the  tenta^ 
tlve  and  master  plans  the  Secretary  shaU 
conduct  public  hearings  regarding  the  terms, 
provisions,  and  effecto  of  said  plans.  The 
public  ShaU  have  the  right  to  propose  the 
provisions  or  contento  of  the  master  plan, 
and  to  present  evidence  and  testimony  with 
regard  thereto  at  each  hearing.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  such  hearings  In  both 
San  Francisco  and  Marin  Counties. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  commence  Im- 
plementotlon  of  the  master  plan  Immediately 
upon  the  pubUeation  of  the  same. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  follow  the  sams 
procedure  outlined  above  as  to  any  proposed 
amendmente  to  said  master  plan  subsequent 
to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
same,  noticing  and  hcddlng  public  hearings 
thereon. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  There  shall  be  no  new  construction 
of  any  building  w  structure  In  the  area  of 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  not  described 
in  section  2(b)  (3)  (A)-(D)  of  this  Act  with- 
out— 

(A)  prior  written  approval  and  consent  of 
the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  prior  demolition  at  a  building  or 
structure  of  the  same  or  greater  floor  area 
on  the  same  or  an  equivalent  site. 

(2)  There  shaU  be  no  change  in  the  use 
o7  any  building  or  area  in  the  Presidio  of  Ban 
Francisco  not  described  In  section  3(b)  (S) 
(A)-(D)  of  this  Act,  without  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  and  ^>proval  of  the  Secretary. 
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Ho  part  of  the  Pnaldlo  of  S«n  Vtanetsoo  rtuUl 
1M  nUnqnMiad  by  the  Unltad  Btstw. 

(S)  Than  abftll  b*  no  akanc*  In  tbe  hm 
of  any  imUdlziff  or  «n«  pttraMty  ownad  or 
iMMd  wlibln  the  rtiiiltntwl  bonnrtwlM  o< 
the  reerwtton  araa  wlttumt  «he  pilor  vrtt- 
tea  oonMxi*  and  apprgwa  of  ttis  Beoretary. 

(4)  Hm  Oten^mn  <n  «f«ltutUi«  raqwto 
for  eonaant  and  approyal  of  propoaed  nam 
eonatrootton  or  propoaed  obangoa  m  uaa  abaU 
oonaMar  any  potanual  adrecaa  effaoU  on  tiM 
anTlTonmmt  vltlUn  tha  boaadailaa  of  tlia 
reereaWoo  ana  and  any  potential  impalr- 
BMDt  of  tiM  VMtviaim  and  attnettrenaai  of 
tte  ianda  and  tiaftan  within  Cbe  daalgnatad 
bovndariaa  of  tha  raoraatlaii  araa. 

Sao.  10.  TtM  reeraatlosi  area  ataall  ba  known 
as  the  Joan  Ifanutf  da  AyaU  National  Bae- 
reatkn  Area. 

Ux.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  un 
pteased  to  Jota  my  senior  Senator  (Mr. 
CKtHBTOir)  In  Introducing  today  ttie 
Gkdden  Oato  National  ReereatiQa  Area 
lagialatlon.  There  are  few  qwts  in  ttie 
entire  country  wtaldi  compare  iMth  in 
beauty  tuid  cbarm  with  the  areas  in  San 
IVandaoo  and  Marin  Counties  i^ch  will 
be  covered  by  the  provisKms  o<  this  bill. 
Tliis  legislation  will  assure  th&t  iUs 
marrdous  reglcm  Is  preserved  against 
the  pressure  of  urban  developmait  and 
commerciaHsatlon. 

Included  in  the  recreatloa  area  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unfiJoUed 
lands  in  all  California.  The  recreatkm 
area  would  begin  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seadiore  and 
would  sweep  southward  between  the 
coast  and  ildgetope,  skirting  the  com- 
munities of  Bolinas  and  Stlnson  Beach, 
to  the  Oolden  Oate.  In  San  Prandsco 
proper,  the  recreatl(m  area  would  qiUt 
into  two  prongs,  one  segment  following 
along  the  bayshore  nearly  to  Fisherman's 
Wharf,  and  the  other  following  the  coast 
southward  almost  to  the  San  Mateo 
County  Une.  It  will  Include  all  Federal 
and  private  property  on  the  Marin  coast, 
as  well  as  luvrozlmately  oce-thlrd  of  the 
Presidio,  Crissy  Alrfldd.  and  the  golf 
course,  and  Forts  Mastm  and  Mllegr. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  UU 
will  provide  for  the  eventual  transfer 
of  all  the  Presidio  lands  to  park  status 
•8  part  of  the  recreation  area,  whenever 
they  are  released  by  the  Army.  I  think 
that  this  wlH  help  insure  that  this 
historic  area  will  be  forever  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  In  this  connection, 
I  am  aware  that  Questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  precise  relationship 
between  the  Presidio  and  the  park,  and 
about  the  best  way  to  Insure  the  pcu-k 
remains  an  unqxtUed.  protected  area  for 
all  who  visit  San  Prancisoo.  I  wUl  fol- 
low the  progress  of  this  bill  with  the 
closest  attention  to  this  problem  and  will 
act  whenever  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Provisiim  is  also  made  for  the  inclusion 
of  other  lands  In  the  Gold  Gato  head- 
lands, ahotfld  the  city  and  State  govern- 
ments choose  to  donate  them  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus,  the  bill  would 
tning  nearly  9,100  acres  of  land  into  the 
pubUc  domain  for  recreaticnal  uses  in 
the  future.  As  population  and  land-use 
prcsBUies  in  the  Ban  Frandsoo  Bay  area 
increase,  as  inexorably  they  must,  the 
value  of  these  headlands  retained  as 
open  qiace  for  public  use  can  only  grow. 


At  least  as  Important  as  the  recraa- 
tional  knport  of  this  bill,  howervr.  Is  the 
guarantee  of  indigenous  wildlife  preser- 
vaAlon  whi^  it  also  In^nUes.  Uiban 
development  now  threatens  to  disnvt  or 
destroy  the  naiural  breeding  grounds  of 
literally  hundreds  of  unique  secies  of 
fish  and  wUdltf e.  lUs  bm  recognizes  thte 
growing  danger  and  intervenes  to  guar- 
antee that  these  crucial  coastal  and  tidal 
areas  will  be  protected  In  their  natural 
state. 

Seldom  does  the  Senate  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  preserve,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations,  such  sirien- 
dld  lands  as  are  inchided  in  this  bill. 
And.  unfortunately,  seldom  is  the  need 
for  immipt  oongreBsloDal  action  more 
critical  than  in  this  case. 

Developers.  Government  agencies, 
private  residents,  and  the  military  all 
have  set  their  eyes  on  various  seotions 
of  land  covered  by  this  bill.  If  the  Con- 
gress acta  decisively  by  adopting  this 
legislation  now,  it  can  guarantee  VoaX  the 
entire  Gcdden  Gate  headlands  and  asso- 
ciated areas  will  be  preserved  in  their 
natural  state.  WKhout  such  Federal 
action,  now,  no  guarantee  can  be  made 
that  the  open  space  will  be  retained. 
It  Is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm and  optimism  that  I  Join  in 
Introducing  this  bill  and  recommend  It 
to  the  closest  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
On  behalf  of  Callfbmians  and  all  Amer- 
icans, I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


BKsonr  AODicnoir  ntcMMuam 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  hlmsdf 
andMr.  C^BUBCH): 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for 
international  drug  control  assistance 
and  to  prohibit  foreign  assistsoice  ftrom 
being  provided  to  foreign  countries 
which  do  not  act  to  prevoit  the  Illegal 
production,  processing,  or  distribution 
of  narcotic  drugs  used  or  intaided  to 
be  used  in  the  United  States  or  by  UJB. 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

nrmutATioitAi.  oauo  oontbol  hu. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  PreaideDt.  fbr 
myself  and  Senator  CHmtCH.  I  Introduce. 
tor  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  an  international  drug  contnd 
program. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
young  peofde  have  inviAved  themsdves 
in  the  so-called  drug  culture,  that 
world  of  unreality,  of  irresponsibility,  of 
crime,  of  despair.  I  know  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  share  my  concern. 

The  use  of  psychotropic  and  narcotic 
drugs  has  increased  alarmingly.  Chil- 
dren and  youths  from  all  econ<mlc  and 
social  backgrounds  have  been  poisoning 
their  bodies  and  their  minds  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  drug  epidemic  now  rages 
in  our  land.  And  it  is  revealed  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  soldiers  we  have 
sent  to  serve  in  Southeast  Asia  are  re- 
turning hcmie  as  heroin  addicts.  A  far 
higher  percentage  of  these  young  men 
aie  frequent  smokers  of  marihuana,  or 
"pot,"  and  users  of  amphetamines,  bar- 
biturates, mescaline,  and  LSD. 


The  ravaging  effecta  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  addlotkm  are  great,  yet  we  have 
only  Itanlted  knowlec^  of  the  extent  of 
the  problem.  We  do  know  that  tiiere  are 
at  least  250,000  heroin  addicts  in  Amer- 
ica, but  some  experts  say  that  the  true 
figure  Is  more  llian  likely  as  high  as  1 
million  users  and  addicts. 

The  addletlim  statistics  for  soldiers  re- 
turning to  this  country  from  ^Hetnam 
have  been  widely  quoted.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  between  30.000  and  40.000 
young  soldiers  who  have  returned  to  this 
country  with  a  heroin  habit.  But  Dr.  Joel 
Fort,  a  San  Francisco  authority  on  drug 
addiction,  sajrs  that  some  3  million  sol- 
diers have  passed  thrcHigh  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  10  years  of  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  that— 

If  Just  10  percent  of  them  turned  on  to 
berotn.  that**  SOO/WO  and  that's  a  very  oon- 
aarvattTa  aatlmata.  Z  think  It  la  llkaly  mora 
than  that. 

Dr.  Fort  has  urged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  all  military  and 
economic  aid  from  any  government  in- 
volved in  heroin  production.  David 
Welllsch.  ooMdlnator  of  psychiatric 
services  for  the  Haii^t-Ashbuiy  Free 
CUnlc  agrees,  and  says: 

Wa'va  had  at  laaat  aoo  ratumad  Taterans 
on  heroin  ooma  to  ua  In  tha  last  year.  That's 
about  10  percent  of  everybody  we've  aeen 
here.  But  It's  not  Juat  tha  vatarana.  It's  their 
wlTca  too.  And  It'a  getting  wona. 

New  Yotk  City  has  better  drug  abuse 
statistics  than  perhaps  any  other  Ameri- 
can city,  lliere  are  150,000  addlcto  in 
New  York.  It  is  reported  that  (Central 
Harlem  alone  accounto  for  40.000  of 
these. 

In  New  York  City  1,000  babies  cuie  bom 
each  year  as  heroin  addlcte.  for  a 
mother's  addictl<m  is  passed  prenatally 
to  her  children. 

In  many  of  our  major  cities  and  their 
suburlM.  drugs  have  been  introduced  to 
very  young  sohookdiildren.  Heroin  is 
even  invading  the  elementary  schools.  I 
recall  a  news  report  not  too  l(Hig  ago  of  a 
New  York  boy,  age  9,  who  died  fnxn  a 
heroin  overdose. 

The  heroin  plague  is  growing  in  New 
York  and  across  the  land — olives  are  be- 
ing snuffed  out,  many  more  lives  are  be- 
ing ruined  forever. 

■ooNoioc  ncPAOr  or  dboo  AnoicnoN 

Aside  from  the  personal  and  human 
tragedy  of  drug  abuse  and  addiction, 
there  is  a  terrible  economic  impact,  which 
grows  with  each  passing  day.  It  takes 
mcoiey  to  support  a  drug  habit,  and  much 
of  it.  The  economic  cost  to  this  Nation 
is  believed  to  run  as  high  as  $10  billiOQ 
per  year.  The  true  dollar  amount  may  be 
much  higher.  There  are  studies  of  New 
York  cnty  which  indicate  that  theft  solely 
by  addicts  living  or  (qwrating  in  Central 
Harlem  amounted  to  $2.3  Ulllca  in  1970. 
Since  addiction  is  growing,  this  dollar 
figure  win  also  grrow. 

CKOCX  AND  THX  ADOZCX 

Together  with  the  economic  Impact  of 
drug  addiction  is  the  crime  associated 
with  it.  Experts  now  estimate  that  fully 
50  percent  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
our  major  cities  today  is  drug  related. 


And  what  of  the  insidious,  unseen  dime 
of  the  evil  provider  of  heroin  and  other 
drugs?  Since  the  poM»y  grower  receives 
about  $25  per  kilogram  of  opium  gum, 
and  since  the  street  price  of  the  processed 
and  diluted  heroin  derived  from  that 
same  amount  of  opium  gum  is  approxi- 
mately $200,000,  someone  is  making  a 
great  sum  of  money  by  trading  in  hianan 
misery.  OfElcials  have  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  msUor  beneficiaries  of  the 
trafficking  in  heroin  and  other  drugs  are 
organized  crime,  and  the  so-called  syndi- 
cates. A  new  "sales  promotion"  gimmick 
of  organized  crime  involves  the  provision 
of  a  free  suiq;>ly  of  heroin  for  3  months. 
After  this  time,  children  will  be  "hooked." 
and  the  supplier  has  a  new,  assured 
source  of  revenue. 

Organized  crime  is  the  major  distribu- 
tor and  wholesaler  of  heroin  in  this  coun- 
try, and  certainly  we  must  attack  the 
problem  at  tliat  level.  However,  what  of 
the  producer,  the  processor,  the  shipper? 

THB    OPITTM    POPPT    kJfO    RESOIN    OTnSKAS 

As  I  have  said,  each  grain  of  heroin 
used  in  the  United  States  is  illegally  Im- 
iwrted  here.  Based  on  the  findings  of 
their  worldwide  study,  Representatives 
Morgan  F.  Morpht  and  Robsht  H. 
Steelx  submitted  a  comprehensive  report 
enUUed.  "The  World  Heroin  Problem," 
to  the  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  That  report  states : 

The  bulk  of  the  heroin  entering  tha  United 
States  Is  grown  In  Turkey  and  proceesed  In 
Maraelllea. 

Although  experta  estimate  that  same 
80  percent  of  the  heroin  now  being  ped- 
dled in  the  United  States  comes  from 
Turkey,  most  of  the  world's  supply  of 
illegal  opium  originates  in  the  Far  East. 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  Laos  account  for 
more  than  half  the  world's  crop  of  illegal 
opium,  which  is  estimated  to  total  from 
1.250  to  1.400  tons. 

Thus,  the  recent  encouraging  an- 
nouncement by  the  Turkish  Government 
that  it  was  taking  a  number  of  significant 
steps  to  end  the  production  of  opium  in 
that  country,  concluding  with  the  total 
termination  of  opium  pwpy  growing  by 
the  end  of  1972,  may  have  llttie  impact 
on  heroin  production  in  the  long  rim. 
Dealers  in  illegal  opium  will,  undoubted- 
ly, be  quick  to  shift  their  operations  to 
the  Far  East,  which  even  now  Is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  important  source  of 
supply  for  those  who  smuggle  heroin 
into  the  United  States. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United 
States  must  immediately  initiate  an  of- 
fensive on  all  fronte  to  totally  eliminate 
the  production  of  opium  in  the  world.  If 
we  do  not  mount  such  an  all  out  effort,  I 
fear  that  subsequent  piecemeal  attempte 
to  stem  the  imf>ortation  of  heroin  into 
America  will  be  as  effective  as  holding 
back  a  tidal  wave  with  a  wall  of  sand. 

Hie  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
report  states: 

Once  the  p<H>py  pod  Is  cut  and  the  <9lum 
gum  extracted  and  sold  on  the  illegal  market, 
the  battle  to  prevent  the  end  product,  heroin, 
from  reaching  the  addict  Is  loet.  The  prob- 
lem must  be  attacked  at  the  source — In  the 
poppy  fields  of  the  Near  and  Far  East,  prin- 
cipally In  Turkey,  Thailand,  Burma,  and 
Laos. 


Because  one  of  the  most  critical  steps 
in  i>nm<naMng  heroin  addiction  in  the 
United  States  is  to  dry  up  the  source,  I 
am  introducing  an  international  drug 
control  measure  today.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church,)  who  chaired  the  hearings  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  international  drug  traffic  problem,  is 
cosponsoring  my  proposal. 

KXPI.ANATIOK  OF  PSOVISIONB 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion,  after 
reviewing  all  the  pending  legislation  on 
international  drug  control,  that  none  is 
as  strong  as  it  should  be,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  impact  of  drugs  on 
American  troops  stationed  abroad.  It  is 
critical  to  the  health  and  safety  of  this 
Nation's  citizens  that  every  possible  effort 
must  be  made  to  eliminate  the  drug 
^idemlc. 

The  concept  of  my  proposal  is  not 
unique  or  complex.  It  involves  both  an 
inducement  and  a  penalty  for  countries 
in  which  pwpies.  oi^um.  morphine, 
heroin  or  otiier  narcotic  drugs  are  pro- 
duced, processed,  or  distributed  for  use  in 
the  United  States  or  by  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  outside  the  United  States.  With 
some  important  modifications,  my  meas- 
ure combines  the  provisions  of  S.  1188. 
introduced  by  Senator  Oennca.  ai»d  bills 
introduced  by  other  Senators. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  twin  ai>- 
proaches  to  the  problem  are  required  if 
we  are  to  hope  for  a  worldwide  curb  on 
drug  traffic  It  is  not  sufficient,  in  my 
(Vlnion,  to  provide  economic  assistance 
to  countries  whose  cooperation  we  are 
seeing. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  requires  the 
termination  of  foreign  assistance  to  any 
country  which  does  not  take  effective 
measures  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  pro- 
duced or  prooMsed  in  such  country  from 
unlawfully  entering  the  United  States  or 
f rwn  being  shi^>ed  or  distributed  for  use 
by  UJ3.  Armed  Faroes  staticmed  overseas. 
The  second  section  of  the  Wll  author- 
izes the  President  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  friendly  foreign  country  to  control 
or  eliminate  the  production,  processing 
or  distribution  of  narcotic  and  psycho- 
tropic drugs. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  only  one 
Important  step  this  country  must  take  if 
we  are  to  wipe  out  the  terrlWe  blight  of 
drug  addiction  that  is  sweeiplng  like  a 
plague  across  our  land.  The  Presidents 
recent  message  on  the  subject  contains 
other  necessary  initiatives.  The  callable 
and  knowledgeable  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HucHxs)  and  his  Sulxommlttee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of  which  I  am 
a  mea^oex  have  developed,  and  will  de- 
velop, other  pit)grams. 

Is  a  generation  of  heroin  addicts  to  be 
the  end  product  of  the  American  dream? 
Are  we  to  find  that  this  America  of  ouiB, 
full  of  prOTiise  and  the  potential  for 
greatness  among  the  greatest  dvfliza- 
tions  of  history,  is  to  tolerate  a  system 
which  will  produce  millions  of  freaked- 
out,  tumed-Mi  addlcte,  with  no  wills  and 
decayed  minds? 

We  cannot  countenance  such  an  even- 
tuality. We  have  an  absolute,  immediate, 
imperative  duty  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  this  cancerous,  narcotic  evil 


from  casting  Ito  black  shadow  over  every 
oomer  of  our  land. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  soon 
coiwider  the  f  (»eign  assistance  biU  In  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  am  hopeful  that  com- 
mittee members  will  incorporate  my  In- 
teniational  drug  contnd  vcopoeaX — or 
one  equally  as  strong — into  the  foreign 
aid  measure  which  th^  report  to  the 

Mr.  Presidrat,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  provisions  oi  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follows: 

8.  2844 

A  biU  to  amend  Hie  Foreign  Aaslatance  Act  of 
1901  to  provide  for  luternattonal  drug  oon- 
itiol  anwintftTVpf  and  to  proiilblt  f<velgn  as- 
slstutoe  from  being  provided  to  foreign 
couzHrles  who  do  not  aot  to  prevent  the 
Wegal  production,  proceaslng  or  distribu- 
tion of  iMkrcotlc  drugs  used  or  Intended  to 
be  used  in  the  United  States  or  by  United 
States  armed  forces  outside  the  United 
Statea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Oongrett  aasembled.  That  section  890 
of  Chapter  1  of  Part  III  of  the  Foreign  Aa- 
slstanoe  Aot  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  ft«vi<»>g  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subeeetlon: 

"(v)(l)  ItM  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  tha 
United  States  shall  review  and  determine 
every  six  montiis,  beginning  elz  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  at  t3^  subeec- 
tion,  (A)  the  effectlveneas  of  meaauree  being 
taken  by  each  foreign  country  to  prevent  (1) 
narcotic  drugs,  partially  or  completely  pro- 
duced or  proceesed  in  such  oo\intry,  from 
unlawfully  entering  the  United  Statea,  and 
(11)  narcotic  druge,  partially  or  ootnpleMIy 
produced  or  processed  In  such  country,  frcm 
being  shipped  or  dlstrlbirted  for  uae  by 
UnHed  States  armed  forces  outside  the  United 
States,  and  (B)  whether  that  country  has 
undertaken  ^pK^riate  measuree  to  prevent 
any  su<ai  narcotic  drug  from  unlawftiUy  en- 
tering the  United  Statea  and  from  being 
shipped  or  distributed  for  use  by  UnKed 
States  armed  forces  outside  the  United  Statea. 
Tlie  OamjytKaier  0«n«ta  shall,  wHhln  SO 
days  f<dlowlng  the  end  of  each  itx  month 
period  referred  to  In  this  paragraph,  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  of  bis  review  and  de- 
terminations. In  making  hie  review  and  de- 
termlnatdons,  the  ComptroUer  OenenU  ahaU 
take  Into  acooun*  any  «u;tlons  taken  by  the 
I>resldeut  under  Section  481,  Chapter  8,  Part 
I  of  this  Act,  and  the  reactions  and  reeponses 
of  foreign  governments  resulting  from  such 
actions. 

"(3)  Ninety  days  after  the  malOng  of  any 
such  report  to  the  Congress,  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  hae  reported  a  detennlnation  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsaotton  that 
such  oouiitry  has  not  undertaken  iyyx>prtate 
measures  to  prevent  any  such  narcotic  drugs 
from  unlawfully  entering  the  United  States 
or  from  »>elng  shipped  or  distributed  for  use 
by  United  States  armed  forces  out^de  the 
United  States,  shall  thereafter  reo^ve  no 
further  foreign  aaslstaiuse  from  the  United 
SUtas:  provided,  that  if,  upon  subeequent  re- 
view the  Oon^ti<fller  Oeneral  detamUnee 
that  such  country  has  taken  such  appropriate 
measuree,  fweign  assistance  may  be  raaumad 
as  provided  by  law. 

"(3)  The  President  is  authorized  to  utilise 
such  agendas  and  facUiUee  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  as  he  may  deem  approprtate  to 
assist  foreign  oountrlee  In  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of  narcotic  drugs 
into  the  United  States  and  the  shipment  or 
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distribution  of  such  drugs  for  um  by  Unltad 
StKtM  armed  forces  outside  the  United  State*. 
The  President  BhaU  keep  the  Congress  fnUy 
and  euirently  informed  with  reqiMet  to  any 
action  taken  by  him  under  this  paragraph. 
In  addition  to  providing  such  Information  as 
it  develop^  the  Presldant  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  OongresB,  on  any  action  taken  or  not 
taken,  on  the  same  date  as  the  report  of  the 
OomptroUer  Oeneral  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  No  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  law 
Shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provlsicHis  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  FOr  the  purpoaes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'narcctlo  drugs'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  under  section  4731  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964;  and 

"(B)  foreign  assistance' means  any  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  Item  provided  by  the  United 
States  government  (by  means  of  gift,  loan, 
sale,  credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  by  any  other 
means)  under  this  or  any  other  law  to  a 
foreign  country.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice, 
any  item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property, 
any  agricultural  commodity.  United  States 
debars,  and  any  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  any  foreign 
country." 

Sk.  2.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  Chaptw  7  the  following  new  chapter : 

CHAPTKS     S DmaNATTONAI.     OBOO    CONTSOI. 

ASSIST  AMCS 

"Sec.  481.  AuTHOBrrr. — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  f\irnlsh  assistance  to  any 
friendly  foreign  country,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  he  determines  necessary.  In  order 
to  encourage  and  enable  that  country  to  con- 
trol or  eliminate  the  production,  processing, 
or  distribution  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic 
drugs  within  its  boundaries. 

•'  (b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  international  organization, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control,  Involved  In  efforts  to 
control  or  eliminate  the  production,  process- 
ing, or  distribution  of  narcotic  and  phycho- 
troplc  drugs. 

"(c)  Such  assltance  shall  be  used  as 
follows: 

"(1)  To  aid  oplum-produclng  nations  in 
developing  alternative  crops  and  markets  for 
such  crops. 

"(2)  To  provide  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  become  unemployed 
as  the  result  of  the  limitation  or  eradication 
of  opium  production. 

"(3)  To  strengthen  the  law  enforcement 
and  regiHatory  machinery  of  countries  seek- 
ing to  control  the  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  dangerous  drugs. 

"(4)  To  develop  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  preventive  education  programs  suitable 
to  diverse  cultures." 

Ssc.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


By  ICr.  HATFIELD: 

8.  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  donations  of  blood. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though less  dramatic  than  many  of  the 
medical  crises  facing  our  Nation  today,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  over  the  incidence 
of  serum  hepatitis  conti*acted  through 
blood  transfusions. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  that  30,000  people  con- 
tract h^atltls  yearly  as  a  result  of  blood 
transfusions.  To  put  It  another  way,  one 
out  of  every  200  who  receives  a  single- 
donor  transfusion  will  contract  hepatitis. 
This  figure  multiplies  if  the  patient  needs 
more  than  one  transfusion.  Over  1,500 


deaths  occur  yearly  'from  hepatitis  re- 
oelved  as  a  result  of  a  blood  tranHfiiHlon. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  need  to 
rdy  more  heavily  on  c(»mnerclal  Idood 
donors  to  meet  the  need  for  blood.  Only 
3  percent  of  the  eligible  American  donors 
give  blood  to  volunteca*  blood  organiza- 
tions. Blood  is  not  available  when  It  is 
needed  by  individuals,  emergency  orga- 
nizations, or  hoeiiitals.  This  ciists  could 
affect  any  of  us  at  any  time. 

Paid  donors  unf  ortunatdy  can  include 
drug  addicts,  derelicts,  and  others  who 
may  be  transmitters  of  hepatitis.  It  Is, 
therefore,  more  and  more  crucial  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  blood  contributed 
by  volunteers.  There  is  significant  evi- 
dence, according  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  that  blood  from  volunteer  donors 
carries  only  one-tenth  the  risk  of  hepa- 
titis as  that  from  commercial  donors. 

Presently  there  is  no  sure  method  for 
identifying  hepatitis  carrleirs.  The  best 
method  for  testing  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  "Australia"  antigen  test,  which  Is 
only  20  to  30  percent  effective.  The  only 
sure  means  of  decreasing  posttransfusion 
hepatitis  Ls  to  increase  the  use  of  blood 
from  sources  known  to  have  a  lower  risk. 

I  am  sure  than  many  of  my  collefigues 
have  read  about  or  loiow  personally  per- 
sons who  have  contracted  hepatitis  as  a 
result  of  a  blood  transfusion,  and  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  its  seriousness. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  an  incentive  for  in- 
dividuals to  donate  their  blood  to  a 
volimteer  organization.  This  bill  will 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  an  income  tax  deduction 
for  donations  of  blood.  A  $20  deduction 
will  be  allowed  for  each  pint  of  blood 
given,  with  a  maximum  of  three  pints 
per  year,  or  $60  per  year.  This  donation 
may  come  from  the  taxpayer,  from  his 
spouse,  or  from  a  dependent  for  whom  he 
is  entitled  a  deduction,  each  person  being 
allowed  thi^e  pints  per  year. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  tax  deductions 
are  allowed  for  giving  financial  assist- 
ance to  charitable  organizations,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  volunteer  blood  bank 
organizations.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
consistent  to  allow  donations  for  those 
who  give  their  blood  directly  to  the  char- 
itable organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obJecticHi.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows: 

S.a34fi 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctode 

of  1054  to  allow  an  income  tax  deduction 

for  donations  of  blood 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiiae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  Vn  at  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  additional  It^nlzed  deduction*  for  in- 
dividuals) Is  tunended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 318  as  219,  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 217  the  fbllowlng  new  section: 

"S»c.  218.  Donations  or  Blood. 

"Allowance  of  Deduction. — ^In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  an  amount  equal  to  t20  for  each 
pint  of  blood  donated  during  the  taxable 
year  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  governmental 
unit  referred  to  in  section  170(c)  (1)  or  an 
organization  described  In  section  170(c)  (3) 


by  th«  taxpayer,  by  his  qmuae  (U  ha  la  «n- 
tltlad  to  a  deduction  undar  section  161(b) 
for  his  nponmt),  and  by  a  dependent  for 
whom  he  Is  eotttlad  to  a  deduction  under 
section  161(e). 

"(b)  Tilmltwit.loo. — TiM  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  fOr  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  960  with  respect  to  donattcoa  by 
any  Individual." 

(b)  Ttie  table  of  sections  for  such  part  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inaartlng  in  lieu  thareotf  the  following: 
"Sec.  218.  Donations  at  Mood. 
"Sec.  219.  Ckoas  references." 

Sac.  2.  Section  62  of  tha  Internal  Bevanua 
OodB  of  1964  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  poaa  income)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragrvph  (9)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  Donations  of  blood. — ^The  deduotioo 
allowed  by  section  218." 

Sxc.  3.  llie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apjfly  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  only  with  respect  to  donations  of  blood 
made  on  or  after  such  data. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2346.  A  bill  relating  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  development, 
utilization,  and  evaluation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

KANPOWXR     TXAIMINO     AND     EMFLOTMENT     ACT 
or    IBTl 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  consolidate  the 
many  existing  manpower  programs  and 
build  upon  solid  accomplishments  of  the 
manpower  program  created  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 

In  the  past  9  years,  we  have  seen  the 
Congress  establish  a  strong  foundation 
for  a  national  manpower  program  in  the 
form  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  or.  MDTA,  as 
amended.  This  program  is  widely  com- 
mented by  State  and  local  officials,  as 
well  as  by  the  thousands  of  individuals 
who  have  gained  employment  because  of 
the  training  and  services  the  act  author- 
izes. The  program  has  been  termed  the 
most  successful  manpower  program  yet 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  a  view  con- 
firmed by  a  recent  systems  evaluation 
which  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. Under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  North  American 
Rockwell  Information  Systems  Co. — 
NARISCO— concluded  that  MDTA  In- 
stitutional training  is  regarded  by  man- 
power professionals  as  being  an  "on- 
going" program  that  "runs  itself." 

For  a  number  of  years,  this  program 
has  effectively  been  used  to  meet  the 
skill  training  needs  of  my  constituents. 
It  is  no  small  achievement  tliat  the  fore- 
sight of  the  original  drafters  of  this 
legislation  permitted  a  fiexlbility  and 
breadth  of  program  purpose,  which  has 
consistently  responded  to  the  needs  of 
States  as  diverse  in  economy,  natural 
resources  and  population  as  my  own 
State  of  Alaska,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
say,  the  State  of  Florida  or  New  York 
State  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  successful  education 
and  training  ventures  I  have  yet  seen, 
the  Alaska  Skill  Center,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Seward.  It  is  funded  under 
MDTA  and  operated  by  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Education  in  Juneau  in 


cooperation  with  the  State  d^iartment 
of  labor  and  the  economic  develoiunent 
administration.  lUs  program  is  provid- 
ing basic  education.  Jobs  skill  training 
In  four  ooaoMitlonal  clusters  and  hope  to 
some  250  Alaskans  who  previously  were 
iBMOodoyed  or  underemployed.  Like  my 
oolleaguBS  in  this  body,  I  need  not  em- 
phasise the  concem  I  have  for  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  among  my  con- 
aftituents.  The  Alaska  Skill  Center, 
wiilch  I  personally  have  visited  many 
tiTw«w,  i8  an  important  facet  in  our  effort 
to  bring  greater  emi^oymenit  opportuni- 
ties to  our  (dtizens. 

The  Seward  program  is  unique,  as  are 
the  other  70  manpower  training  skills 
centers  across  the  Nation,  in  that  the 
educati<m  and  training  program  is  ar- 
ranged in  occupational  clusters,  an  edu- 
cattional  arrangement  which  has  been 
broadly  implemented  under  MDTA  to 
an  extent  fbund  in  no  other  program. 
In  my  opinion,  this  program  has  pro- 
vided greater  flexibility  in  educatfam  pro- 
gram administraition,  and,  more  impor- 
tant, afforded  greater  occupational 
choice  and  skill  exit  levels  for  the 
trainees  than  any  other  yet  devised. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  prime  rea- 
son for  success  of  the  Alaska  Skill  Train- 
ing Center  stems  from  the  legislation, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  itself,  in  promoting  the  effective 
combination  of  agencies  charged  by  the 
statute  with  responsibilities  for  man- 
power. 

But  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  the  MDTA  ex- 
pires in  less  than  1  year.  Although  pro- 
gram disbursements  may  continue  for  an 
additional  6  months  after  that  time,  the 
effect  of  this  termination  date  is  already 
being  felt.  I  should  not  wish  to  see  the 
gains  made  during  the  past  9  years  in 
my  own  State  smd  throughout  the  Na- 
tion lost  because  we  as  a  body  failed 
to  act,  or  failed  to  reach  tigreement  on 
a  program  to  meet  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  21st  century — a  time  much  closer 
than  most  realize.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  not  destroy  completely  the  ex- 
isting manpower  structures  that  have 
performed  so  successfully,  (uid  lose  the 
manpower  expertise  built  up  In  a  multi- 
tude of  State  and  local  agencies.  I  do  not 
say,  however,  that  what  the  Congress 
has  wrought  should  remain  forever  on 
the  books.  Obviously,  the  economic  and 
manpower  picture  of  the  late  1970's  Is 
vastly  changed  since  the  MDTA  was 
formulated  in  1962.  We  have  developed 
a  much  greater  sophistication  concern- 
ing manpower  matters  and  we  have  a 
realization  that  "manpower"  is  a  host  of 
related  functions,  not  one  of  which  can 
be  found  in  a  single  Cabinet-level  De- 
paiiiment. 

For  this  reason,  bs  well  as  others,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  2346,  the  Man- 
power Training  &aA  Employment  Act  of 
1971.  It  is  Intended  to  continue  the  basic 
intent  and  purposes  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  by  providing  education  and 
training  opportunities  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  individuals  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  assist  in  the  relief  of  skills 
shortages  both  in  critical  and  in  emerg- 
ing occupations,  and  by  making  essen- 


tial and  timely  imiirovements  in  the  ex- 
isting legislation. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  majM*  pro- 
visions of  S.  2346. 

Title  I  establishes  the  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Council,  and  directs  the 
Council  to  prepare  an  annual  report 
pertaining  to  manpower  regvir^nents, 
resources,  research,  use,  training  and 
evaluation.  It  further  sets  forth  i»rovi- 
sions  for  evaluation,  information,  and 
research  programs  and  for  training  and 
technical  assistance. 

Titte  n  describee  the  various  man- 
power training  services  and  activities 
that  may  be  conducted  under  the  act. 
Including  the  Job  Corps  now  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It 
sets  forth  the  requironents  for  State 
participation  under  the  act,  including  the 
establishment  of  State  manpower  ad- 
visory coundls;  provides  for  a  ocxnpre- 
hensive  manpower  planning  system  at 
the  State  level;  establishes  State  £4>por- 
tionment  of  benefits;  describes  partici- 
pant eligibility  and  allowance  payments, 
and  describes  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Tltie  m  establishes  a  labor  market 
infotmaticxi  and  job-matching  program 
as  wdH  as  career  and  employment  de- 
velopment programs  in  botii  pid>lic  and 
private  agencies;  career  training  thnnigh 
pid>llc  service  employment  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies;  and,  an 
emergency  employment  assistance  pro- 
gram to  provide  r^ef  to  designated  Job- 
distressed  areas. 

Tltie  IV  contains  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous provisions  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  o(  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
imder  the  act. 

Basically,  my  bill  reflects  the  principles 
of  revalue  sharing  and  decentralization 
as  advocated  by  the  administration.  It 
further  incorporates  a  permanent  public 
service  employment  program  to  enable 
our  fiscally  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments  to  keep  up  with  expanding 
demands  for  piAllc  services.  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  approved  by  our 
IXKly  on  June  29,  is  a  timely  measure,  but 
I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  it  is  a 
2-year  legislation.  What  is  to  happen  af- 
ter that  date?  The  Manpower  Training 
and  Employment  Act  of  1971  would  as- 
sure that  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams, utilizing  to  the  maximum  extent 
a  career  concept,  would  continue  as  one 
part  of  our  national  manpower  program. 
Contrary  to  the  emergency  legislation 
now  on  the  statute  books,  my  bill  would 
assure  that  individuals  who  go  on  pub- 
lic psyrrolls,  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary educati(ni  and  training,  not  aoly  to 
enhance  their  attachment  to  the  labor 
force,  but  also  to  assure  that  quality  pub- 
lic services  would  be  provided.  To  reit- 
erate, central  to  this  provMon  of  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Employment 
Act  of  1971,  is  the  concept  of  career  de- 
velopment, which  is  essentisQ  to  a  well- 
functioning  public  seiTice  employment 
program. 

The  existing  administrative  structures 
and  manpower  expertise  developed 
throufi^  9  years  of  program  operations 


under  the  MDTA  must  not  be  lost  in  the 
rush  to  decentralize  manpower  program 
initiatives  to  State  and  local  govem- 
moits.  as  virtually  necessary  as  this 
step  is. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  would  provide  for  or- 
derly institutional  change  without  de- 
stroying the  basic  structure  which  forms 
the  effective  relationships  among  agen- 
cies with  manpower  resources.  It  would, 
however,  provide  for  expansion  of  State 
and  local  agency  maniwwer  capatoill^ 
and  responsibilily. 

As  I  previously  noted,  the  success  of 
the  Alaska  Manpower  Training  Skill  Cen- 
ter is  largely  the  result  of  effective  Inter- 
agency cooperation  and  relationships.  I 
am  particularly  concemed  lest  the  bnMkd 
concerns  and  resources  for  Winw^n 
health,  welfare  and  education  vested  In 
the  Dq>artment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  be  excluded  by  statute  from 
the  national  manpower  program.  MDTA 
has  been  effectivdy  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  their  constituent  State  and  local 
agencies — the  State  and  local  education 
and  employment  service  agencies.  Al- 
though Jointly  administered  operational 
programs  are  rather  unique  in  the  an- 
nals of  Federal  legislation,  program  ad- 
ministrators in  both  Departments  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  further  re- 
move administrative  impediments  to 
effective  program  operations.  The  bene- 
fits of  their  experience  simply  must  not 
be  lost.  I  share  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  have  already  gcme  on  rec- 
ord, a  conviction  that  sulequate  struc- 
tures for  Federal  interagency  co(v>era- 
tion  and  coordination  of  manpower  pro- 
grams and  resources  do  not  now  exist  to 
the  extent  desirable.  For  this  reason,  my 
bill  would  provide  for  a  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Council  whose  members 
would  be  appohited  by  the  President  and 
represent  all  Cabinet-level  agencies  hav- 
ing manpower  responsibilities  or  exper- 
tise, as  well  as  labor,  management  and 
the  public.  This  Council  would  have 
"clout"  and  would  assure  adequate  In- 
put of  Federal  resources  to  manpower 
problems  in  a  total,  coherent  manner. 
The  Council  would  not  be,  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case  with  the  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Ck>mmlttee,  the  arm  of 
any  single  agency  or  department.  Its 
Judgments  would  be  Independent  of  ju- 
risdictional prejudices  and  prerogatives, 
and  through  it  the  Congress  could  more 
clearly  identify  program  lines  and  fix  or 
shift  program  responsibility.  Elven 
though  the  Manpower  Training  and  Em- 
plojnnent  Act  of  1971  continues  joint 
agency  responsibility,  there  are  sufB- 
cient  safeguards  so  that  lines  of  account- 
ability are  clearly  drawn. 

Paced  vrtth  the  forthcoming  expiration 
date  of  our  key  manpower  legislation,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  this  body  will,  no  doubt,  in 
the  very  near  future  be  required  to  con- 
sider how  our  national  manpovrer  pro- 
gram is  to  be  restructured  and  con- 
solidated. I  know  I  am  joined  by  moet  in 
this  Chamber  and  by  the  other  House  In 
the  conviction  that  such  a  reassessment 
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is  timely  and  that  rational  oan80]idatl<ni 
of  manpower  programs  Is  Imperative. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  which  I  propose,  is  a 
rational  consolidation  of  manpower  pro- 
grams which  would  build  upon  and  not 
destroy  existing  manpower  structures 
and  expertise.  For  these  reasons  I  advo- 
cate the  changes  reflected  in  the  Man- 
power Training  and  E&aploymait  Act  of 
1971,  and  commend  tUs  measure  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  fcdlows: 

8.  2346 

A  Mil  relating  to  manpower  requlnmants,  r«- 
souroes,     dOTelopment,     utUlzatlon,     and 
•valuation,  and  for  other  purpoeee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  tlUa 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mani>ower  Train- 
ing and  Employment  Act  of  1971". 

■TATrKXMT  or  nKDZNoa  AMD  ruaPosK 

Sbc.  a.  The  C<M)gress  Onda  that  there  la 
critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
pereonnel  in  many  vital  occupational  cate- 
gories. Including  professional,  sdentlfle, 
technical,  and  apprentlceable  categories;  that 
even  In  periods  of  high  xinemployment,  many 
employment  opportunities  remain  unfilled 
because  ot  the  shortages  of  qualified  person- 
nel and.  that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest 
that  current  and  prospective  manpower 
shortages  be  identified  and  that  persons  who 
can  be  qualified  for  these  poslUons  through 
education  and  training  be  sought  out  and 
trained  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  addlUon, 
Improved  training  and  em.ploymeDt  oppor- 
tunities are  vital  to  devel^^lng  capacity  for 
self-support  by  public  assistance  recipients, 
and  the  manpower  system  must  aosume  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  acoountabUlty  for 
training,  placing,  and  upgrading  these 
persons. 

The  Confess  further  finds  that  the  sklUs 
of  many  persons  have  been  rendered  Obsolete 
by  dlslocatloos  In  the  economy  seising  from 
technological  drevelopments.  f<x«lgn  com- 
petition, reloaatl<Hi  of  Indvutry,  shlDU  In 
market  demands,  and  other  changes  In  the 
structure  of  the  economy.  With  additional 
educsitlon  and  training,  many  of  these  per- 
sons could  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  national  eoooamy  and  sbare  more  fully 
In  Its  benefits. 

"nie  Congress  further  finds  that  the  prob- 
lem of  assvirlng  sufBdent  em4>loyment  op- 
portunities will  be  compounded  by  the 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  ot  the  labor 
force  In  the  next  decade,  particularly  by  the 
entrance  of  young  pieople  Into  the  labor  force, 
that  Improved  planning  and  expanded  ef- 
forts will  be  required  to  assure  that  men, 
women,  and  young  people  will  be  tramed 
and  available  to  meet  shifting  employment 
needs;  that  In  order  to  become  qualified  for 
reemployment  or  full  employment  many  per- 
sons now  unemployed  or  underemployed 
m\ist  be  assisted  In  providing  themselves  with 
skills  that  are  or  will  be  In  demand  In  tiie 
labor  market:  that  the  skills  of  many  persons 
now  employed  are  Inadequate  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  maximum  contrlbxatlon  to  the 
Nation's  economy;  and,  that  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
qmre  new  skills  be  afforded  to  these  people 
with  the  least  delay  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  of  unemjrfoyment.  reduce  the  cost 
of  unemployment  oomipensatlon  and  public 
assistance,  and  to  Increase  the  Nation's 
productivity. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  many  pro- 
fessional employees  who   have  bec<»ne  un- 


employed because  of  the  spedallaed  naton 
of  their  previous  employment  are  In  need  of 
brief  refresher  or  reorlentatloa  •dueattooal 
courses  In  order  to  became  qualified  fcr  ot2ier 
employment  In  their  professions. 

The  Omgrees  turtixei  finds  that  there  are 
great  unfilled  public  needs  In  such  fields  as 
healith.  recreaitlon,  housing,  neighbortMXJd 
Unprovemrent  and  pxibllc  safety,  maintenance 
of  streets,  parks,  and  other  governmental 
facilities,  rural  development,  transporttttlon, 
beautlficatlon,  conservation,  and  other  fields 
at  human  batterment  and  pubUc  Unpiove- 
ment  and  that  to  meet  these  urgent  public 
needs  it  Is  necessary  to  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  public  service  and  to  expand  public 
service  employment  at  various  levels. 

The  Oongrass  furtlker  finds  tlMKt  It  Is 
essential  t->  link  together  and  ooordlnate 
the  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  looal  pub- 
lic and  private  agectcles  Involved  In  per- 
fonnlng  manpower  services;  to  develop  new 
approaches  for  improved  services  and 
changes  in  tradltlanal  organlzatloii  pat- 
Deana  used  to  assist  economically  dlaadvan- 
taged  and  Insufficiently  tralnsd  Individuals; 
and  to  coordinate  the  Nation's  woaatpcnnt 
needs  and  services  as  closely  m  posalble 
with  economic  development,  tranqxirtatlon 
planning,  new  restdenttal  bousing,  and 
other  factors  related  to  the  development  of 
new  Job  opportunities. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  techni- 
cal, financial,  and  educatlooal  support  pro- 
vided to  heretofore  disadvantaged  ethnic, 
racial,  cultural,  and  »T>gii«»^  groups,  such 
as  but  not  limited  to  that  under  ttie  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1902,  as  amended,  to  ttie 
Opportunity  Ind..strlaIlsatlon  Centers  and 
8BB,  shall  be  continued  tinder  ttw  Intent 
and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  require  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  ap- 
praise the  manpower  reqiUreokents  and  re- 
souroee  of  the  Nation;  to  develop  and  to 
ai^ly  the  infarmatlon  and  methods  needed 
to  deal  with  the  prot>Iems  ot  unemployment 
and  underemployment;  to  devriop  new 
approaches  for  Improved  manpower  serv- 
ices; and  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  manpower  program,  designed 
to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, training  and  related  services  necessary 
to  assist  individuals  In  developing  their  full 
economic  and  occupational  potential.  In- 
volving the  efforts  of  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy and  appropriate  agencies  at  all  levels 
of  Ck>vemment. 

Tnm   I-^iANPOWBt   RSQUIRKMSNTS, 
DBVHiOPlOWT,   AND   EVAIjUATION 
NATIOIf AL  MAIfPOWIB  AOVISOBT  Cty  VCXL 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  President.  aft«  joosul- 
tatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  lAbor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  erf  IBcionemIc  Op- 
porttmlty,  shall  appoint  a  Natlooa)  Man- 
power Advisory  Council. 

(b)  The  National  Mai^Mwer  Advisory 
Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  and 
shall  be  appointed,  without  regard  to  the 
clvU  service  laws,  for  terms  of  three  years, 
except  that  (i)  in  the  case  of  Initial  mem- 
bers, five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year  each  and  five  shall  be  appointed  fw 
terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (11)  ^polnt- 
ments  to  fill  vacsaidee  shaU  be  only  for  such 
terms  as  remain  unexpired.  The  Council  shall 
Include  persons  representative  of  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  public  and  private  edu- 
cation, vocational  education  and  rehablUta- 
tlon,  and  manpower  programs.  The  Council 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  be  selected  by  the  President,  but  not 
less  than  three  ttmes  a  year. 

(c)  The  Council  shall: 

(1)  estaUlah  national  manpower  goals  and 
develop  appropriate  standards  tor  programs 
and  services  designed  to  meet  such  goals: 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 


Seeratary  of  BSeltb,  Bitaestloii,  and  WeUars 
ooiioerulag  the  administration  of,  prepan^ 
tton  of  genenU  raguUtloos  for  and  optnMon. 
of  maz^xywer  programs  and  aervless  sup- 
ported with  aaststance  under  this  Act; 

(3)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  manpower  training,  services,  and 
other  activities  provided  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
and  services  in  meeting  the  purposes  for 
wlilch  they  are  eetaMlshed  and  operated, 
make  recommendattona  with  reapect  thereto 
(Including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  related  man- 
power Acts) ,  and  make  an  »r<nii«i  repeat  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  as  pro- 
vided in  section  102  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  dt 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
manpower  Acts  and  publish  and  distribute 
the  results  thereof. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Coiuu:ll  i^o  are  not 
ngvlar  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltlme;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorlaed  by  section  6708  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  Oovem- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  CouncU  Is  authorised,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  Its  ftinctlons;  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices oCr  such  full-time  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  <derlcal  personnM  as  may  be  re- 
quired In  the  perfonnance  of  Its  duties;  and, 
to  contract  for  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  this  end  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  stuns  appropriated  in  any  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  title  I,  of  this  Aet  shaU 
be  avaUable  only  for  the  activities  atithoriaed 
toy  this  section. 

(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  special 
assistant  for  manpower  to  serve  on  his  staff; 
to  coordinate  the  manpower  actlvlUes  of  the 
varlotis  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
commissions;  to  act  as  liaison  with  the 
National  Manpower  Advisory  Cotmcll;  to  act 
as  the  President's  principal  advisor  on 
manpower;  and.  to  report  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  manpower  implications  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  manpower  pmgwunif 
generally. 

MAMTOWSB    BXPOBT 

Sbc.  102.  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Cotmcil  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regtilar  session  (commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1972)  a  report  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resotirces,  re- 
search, utilization,  training;  and  evaluation. 
Such  report  shall  include  a  complete  and  ftill 
report  of  the  activities,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare In  respect  to  their  responslbiltles  un- 
der this  Act;  and,  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  (Including  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  the  provisions 
of  this  and  related  manpower  Acts) . 

EVALUATION,   nrFOSMATION,    AND   KXSBABCR 

Sbc.  103.  To  assist  the  Nation  In  furthering 
technological  progress  while  avoiding  or 
minimizing  individual  hardship  and  wide- 
spread tinemployment  aoid  to  assist  In  ex- 
panding work  opporttinlties  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opporttinlties  for  all  who  de- 
sire them,  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall: 

(1)  evaluate  the  ImptM^  of,  and  benefits 
and  problems  created  by  technical  progress, 
and  other  changes  in  the  structure  of  pro- 
duction and  demand  on  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's human  resources;  establish  techniques 
and  methods  for  detecting  in  advance  the  po- 
tential impact  of  such  develofMnents;    de- 
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velop  solutions  to  these  im>blems,  and  pub- 
lish findings  pertaining  thereto; 

(2)  establish  a  program  of  facttial  studies 
of  practices  of  employers  and  unloois  which 
tend  to  facilitate  the  mobiuty  of  workers  or 
which  lmp«*<ff  mobility,  including  but  not 
limited  to  early  retirement  and  vesting  pro- 
visions and  practices  tinder  private  compen- 
sation pt«ms;  the  extension  of  health,  wel- 
fare, and  insurance  benefits  to  lald-off  work- 
ers; the  operation  of  severance  pay  plans; 
and  the  use  of  both  extended  and  short- 
term  leave  plans  for  education  and  training 
purposes.  A  report  of  these  studies  shall  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Council's  report  reqtilred  under  sec- 
Uon  102; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  development  efforts  to  meet  fore- 
seeable manpower  needs  and  recommend 
needed  adjtistm«it  to  the  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Cotmcil,  including  methods  for  pro- 
moting the  most  effective  occupational  use 
of  and  providing  tisef  tU  work  experience  and 
training  opportunities  for  tintralned  and  In- 
experienced youth;  and 

(4)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  of  Information  and 
conununloatton  concerning  manpower  re- 
quirements, development,  and  utilization, 
including  prevention  and  amelioration  of  tin- 
deslrshle  manpower  effects  from  automatloQ 
and  other  teohnologioal  develapmenu  and 
improvement  of  the  moblKty  of  wwkers. 

(b)  Ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Heal^,  EduoaUon,  and  Welfare 
abaU  esMbtlsb: 

(1)  a  program  of  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  {»DjeetB, 
through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  puhUo  or 
prlvste  nonprofit  organizations  or  ageooies 
ot  through  contracts  with  other  private  or- 
ganlzatk>na  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
techniques  and  demonstrating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  spedallzed  methods  in  meeting 
the  manpower,  eD4>loyment,  and  education 
and  training  problems  of  worker  groups  suoh 
as  the  k>ng-term  unemployed,  disadvan- 
taged youth,  dlaplaoed  older  woikers,  the 
handicapped.  memSMrs  of  minority  grotqie, 
veterans  returning  to  dvllian  employment, 
and  other  »««w1'i»j'  groups.  In  cairylng  out  this 
paragr^>h  the  Seoretarles  ^laU,  where  ap- 
proprtate,  coosutt  yiWtk.  the  aecretartee  of 
Oommerce  and  Hotialng  and  UrtMua  Develop- 
ment and  ttte  Director  of  the  OfBoe  of  Soo- 
nomlo  Opparttinlty  and  other  ageafltes. 
Where  programs  tinder  this  paiagrapb  re- 
quire instttuttonal  tialning,  Incl tiding  but 
not  limited  to  txaalc  edtioatlon,  emplcvabU- 
ity  end  oommunlcatlons  akUls,  prevooattonal 
tralnlni  vocational  and  technical  prot^ams, 
and  supplementary  or  related  Instrtictloa  for 
on-(the-]a4>  training  whether  oondueted  at 
the  jobslte  or  <iaewhere,  •|>propnate  ar- 
rangements for  cuoli  training  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdtioatloa,  and 
Welfare  In  consultation  with  the  Secntary 
of  Labor.  Tliey  shall  also  seek  the  advloe  of 
consuMants  with  respect  to  the  etandards 
governing  the  adeqtiacy  and  design  of  pro- 
posals, the  ability  of  aftpUcants,  and  the 
priority  of  projects  in  meeting  the  otoJeeUves 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  a  special  program  of  supportive  serv- 
ices to  families  residing  in  rural  areas  pro- 
vided that  such  services  are  necessary  to  (1) 
participate  in  education  and  training  pro- 
grams authorized  tinder  this  Act  or  (11)  ob- 
tain employment.  Such  special  supportive 
servloes  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

a.  a  q>eoial  program  of  mobile  employment 
service  units  to  provide  recniitment.  counsel- 
ing, and  referral  to  education  and  training 
programs  or  employment  for  persons  residing 
in  rural  areas; 

b.  residential  support  for  those  persons  re- 
ferred to  education  and  training  programs 
when  suoh  programs  are  offered  beyond  a 
reasonable  commuting  dlstanoe  from  the  per- 
son's home; 


c.  a  special  program  of  mobile  health  and 
education  tinlts  to  provide  counseling,  health 
and  hygiene  education,  and  referral  of  per- 
sons reqtilring  health  care  to  appropriate 
agencies  for  such  service; 

d.  relocation  payments  and  other  special 
services  as  needed  to  assist  unemployed  In- 
dividuals and  their  families  to  rrtocate  to 
another  area  where  a  stiltable  Job  has  been 
located;  such  assistance  shall  be  limited  to 
those  persons  who  have  participated  in  edu- 
cation or  training  programs  offered  under 
this  Act  before  relocation  or  to  those  who 
have  been  accepted  ior  on-the-job  training 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  continued 
employment  upon  completion  of  the  on-the- 
job  training  by  the  employer; 

e.  a  special  program  of  follow-up  services 
of  up  to  one  year,  to  he«uls  of  households 
who  have  participated  In  programs  author- 
ized tmder  this  Act  and  who  have  relocated 
in  order  to  obtain  full  time  employment; 
such  services  shall  be  established  to  assist 
families  in  adjusting  to  a  new  socio-economic 
environment  and  may  Include,  btrt  are  not 
limited  to  problems  of  a  health,  education, 
housing,  or  family  financial  nature;  and, 

f.  in  addition  to  theee  special  supportive 
services,  partlcipcmts  shall  be  eligible  for 
other  education,  training,  and  manpower 
services  authorized  tmder  this  Act. 

(c)  To  further  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
various  methods  and  approaches  used  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  futd  Welfare,  after 
constiltation  with  the  Secretary  of  lAbor, 
shall: 

(1)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts  for 
the  conduct  of  such  research  and  investiga- 
tions as  give  promise  of  furthering  the  edu- 
cation and  training  objectives  of  this  Aet; 
and 

(2)  provide,  either  directly  or  throtigh 
grants  or  contracts  for  a  system  of  contin- 
uing evaluation  of  all  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  public  and  private  schools  and 
training  agencies  and  organizations,  with  as- 
sistance tinder  this  Act,  Including  their  im- 
pact on  communities  and  participants,  their 
implication  for  related  programs,  thet  effec- 
tlvenees  of  varlotis  methods  and  materials 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the 
delivery  of  services  and  report  the  findings, 
including  recommendations  for  corrective  ac- 
tions and  their  implications,  of  such  evalua- 
tions to  the  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Council. 

TBAnnMO  AMD  TSCHNICAL  Afl8I8TANCS 

Sac.  104.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  education,  and  Welfare 
shall  provide,  directly  or  throtigb  grant*, 
contiacta.  or  otbcr  airangements,  training  for 
specialised  or  other  peiaonnd  and  teohnlcal 
aasliTf  ncie.  which  are  needed  in  oonneetl(»i 
with  the  programs  estaUished  under  this  Aet 
or  which  otherwise  pertain  to  the  ptnpoaeB  of 
this  Act,  including  the  provision  of  training 
and  technical  assletanre  to  designated  State 
and  Area  Manpower  Advisory  Councils.  The 
Secretaries  shall: 

(1)  idan  Dor.  estaUlah.  and  maintain  a 
program  of  training.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  m  euivice  training  and  staff  devriop- 
ment.  and  technical  aaslstanioe  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutloiis.  and  w^iloysn 
ta  order  to  assist  such  organlaattons  in 
sponsoring  or  operating  programs  more  sffeo- 
Uvely  and  providing  —  iiloai  under  this  Act. 
in  the  most  effective  and  aOcient  manner 
possible; 

(2)  provide  for  the  development  and  dls- 
tilbutlixi  of  teRhnlcal  mantials.  guides  and 
other  rasooroes  m  order  to  aasure  the  early 
dissemliMtlon  of  InfocmaUon  oonoamlng 
advanoes  or  improved  techniques,  devitioped 
botli  as  a  result  of  this  Act  and  through 
other  Bouroes,  rdated  to  mai:4>Dwer  training, 
servloes,  and  acttvltlee  and  their  d^very; 

(3)  ShaU  plan.  estaWlsh.  and  operate,  dl- 
jeotty  or  through  oontiaot.  an  information 


service,  to  make  available  to  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  other  groups  and  persons  oon- 
cerned  with  manpower  programs  and  serv- 
ices. Information  on  resources,  techniques, 
and  concepts  useful  In  ^e /conduct  of  train- 
ing programs  under  .this  Act.  Such  Informa- 
tion shall  Include  that  derived  from  research 
experimental  and  demonstration  programs, 
and  the  evaluated  experience  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  operations.  The  information 
shall  be  so  designed  as  to  be  htipful  in  the 
establishment  and  ln:^>rovemenrte  of  training 
programs  and  related  ckctlvttles  covered  un- 
der titles  I,  n,  and  III  of  this  Act;  and, 

(4)  make,  upon  appropriate  request,  the 
^>eclal  assignment  <^  personnti  to  public  or 
private  agencies  and  employers  to  provide 
technioal  gtildance  with  regard  to  programs 
ftinded  under  this  Act,  but  no  such  assign- 
ments shall  be  for  a  peilod  of  more  than  two 
years. 

(b)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  sums 
apprtqvlated  In  any  fiscal  year  '^.o  carry  out 
title  I  in  addition  to  2  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  Utles  n  and  TO.  of  this  Act  shaU  be  avail- 
able only  for  training  and  technical  asslsU 
ance  authorized  by  this  section.  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  SO  per  cent- 
tim  of  the  sums  available  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  remaining 
50  per  centum  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Provided,  That  the  use  of  such  sums  Is 
Jointly  planned  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  waste. 

TTIXB  H— "niAININa  and  SBHAi 

VEVisuypuEtrr  proobams 

Past  A — MAin>owxa  Tsainino  Phogkams  ams 
Slavics 

FBOOKAMs,  Biavicss.  AMD  Acnvmxs 
Sbc.  901.  Tlie  programs,  services,  and  ao- 
Uvltles  for  which  ftinds  under  this  tttle  may 
be  expended  ahall  Include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  basic  education,  literacy  training,  oom- 
munlcatlons and  computation  skills,  and 
high  school  equivalency  pcogtame.  which  will 
asBlBt  individuals  to  become  more  em|doy- 
ahle  or  facilitate  their  participation  in  oo- 
ctipatlonal  training; 

(2)  otitreaob.  ootmsellng.  testing,  recruit- 
ment, referral  to  work  or  to  training,  plaoe- 
meot,  and  f oUowup  esrvloes  necessary  to  as- 
sist Individuals  to  achieve  suooess  in  employ- 
ment; 

(3)  prevooattonal  orleotatton  to  introdooe 
those  of  limited  esperlenoe  to  alternative  oc- 
cupational choices; 

(4)  lnstltutl(»al  training,  Incltiding  co- 
operative occupational  training  programs, 
and  on-the-job  training  for  tinemployed  tn- 
dividtials.  and  underemployed  individuals, 
incltiding  training  of  employed  workers  for 
the  purpoee  of  tqigrading  their  sUlls  and 
in4>roTing  the  use  of  available  manpower; 

(6)  supporUve  eervtoas.  Including  health, 
minor  medical  and  dental  servloes.  physical 
examinations,  the  furnishing  of  prasthetie 
devteea.  child  care,  referral  for  family  eoun- 
aeling.  legal  servloes.  tmif  orms  and  tods  re- 
quired for  entry  level  employment  In  oe- 
ot^MKtiaiis  designated  by  the  Oeeretsry  of  La- 
bor, bonding,  licensing,  and  crsdeiitlaHIng 
fees  wtien  required  for  employment  wltbln 
the  area  of  training,  relocation  subalstenoe 
paymento  to  assist  indlvldaals  and  their 
familifis  who  mtist  move  to  another  area  m 
order  to  receive  training  or  became  employsd 
after  training,  and  other  apeelal  aervtoes.  ia- 
duding  residential  support,  rtewnart  neose 
sary  to  assist  Indivlduala  to  become  more 
envtoyable  or  facUltate  their  partldpatlon 
In  programs  awitiert  tmder  this  tttle; 

(6)  work  eqtertence  for  ttnemployed  and 
dlsadvmntaged  Individuals.  Including  tbs 
perfonnance  of  socially  usoftil  work  In  pubUo 
and  private  egBDdee  or  orgsnlsatlons  in  the 
Adds  of  health.  puMlo  safety,  edooatlaa  rso- 
reatlon.  streets,  parks,  and  muntctpal  main- 
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piwement,  oonaerraUod  azwl  run!  develop- 
ment,  beauttfloatton,  aad  other  flakU  cf 
human  betiumieiit  and  ooomtmlty  in^xoTe- 
ment,  incliKllng  th«  fwrtatWlnMnimt.  open- 
tion,  or  stren^thenUig  of  any  sudi  program; 

(7)  p«n-tlm«  en^>ioym«iit,  on-the-job 
tmnlng.  or  uMful  work  azperlaDce  for  artu- 
<l»at«  In  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  (and 
youths  of  equivalent  agea)  to  atlnt  them  in 
remaining  in  or  returning  to  school;  and, 
with  such  employment  opportunltlee  devel- 
oped In  oonsultatlon  with  eduoatloQ  author- 
ities to  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
•ducatlonaa  growith  of  such  studeata; 

(8)  Mipropneit*  eduoatlaa.  training,  and 
related  manpoiwer  services  for  persons  In  oor- 
rectlonal  Institutions  to  assist  them  In  ob- 
taining suitable  emfdoyment  upon  release. 
Including  the  provision  at  such  programs  and 
after  release  from  correetloaal  Instltuttons 
as  special  programs  designed  to  al^  In  the 
rehabllltaUon  prooeas; 

(0)  amxoprlate  education,  training,  and 
rrtated  manpower  aeivloes  for  poraoos  who 
have  recently  bean  or  wlU  shortly  be  sepa- 
xsted  from  military  service; 

<10)  appropriate  education,  training,  and 
related  manpower  services  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  residing  in  areas 
designated  as  rederelopment  areas  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  or  any  subsequent  Act 
authorizing  euch  designation; 

(11)  approprlaite  edxicatlon,  training,  and 
supportive  services,  Including  career  reetruc- 
turlng  and  development,  for  upgrading  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed  or  xinderemployed 
In  respect  to  skill  level  or  hours  of  tanfioj- 
ment;  and 

(13)  retraining  and  refiresher  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  supportive  services 
for  persons,  including  professionals,  par^ro- 
fesBlonals,  and  others,  who  are  unemployed 
or  will  be  unemployed  because  of  the  special- 
ised nature  of  their  previous  employment 
because  of  technological,  economic,  or  othtf 
changes  In  the  economy  and  who  need  such 
programs  and  services  to  pr^>are  them  for 
employment  for  an  occupation  coo^atlMe 
with  their  previous  education  and  skills. 
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muBOLX  mmviPUAis 
Skc.  a03  (a)  Priority  for  selection  shall  be 
given  to  those  unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  secure  appropriate  full-time  en4>loyment 
without  education  and  training. 

(b)  Special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  persons 
who  are  from  poor  families  using  as  an  index 
al  poverty  the  minimum  Income  per  bOTiss- 
bold  of  a  given  slse,  composition,  and  fWm 
or  nonfarm  status,  as  set  forth  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

(c)  Priority  In  providing  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  among  eligible  per- 
sons shall  be  given  to  Individuals  who  are 
heads  of  households.  For  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  term  "head  of  household"  shall  In- 
clude any  person  who  contributes  more  than 
one-half  the  support  of  one  or  more  other 
persons. 

(d)  Out  of  school  Individuals  stztsen  years 
of  age  or  older  sbaU  be  eligible  for  partici- 
pation In  progranu  authorlaed  by  the  Act: 
Except.  That  Individuals  less  than  slztsen 
years  of  age  shall  be  eligible  for  participation 
only  In  programs  authorlaed  In  section 
901(7). 

sKLscnoN  or  TSAimxs 
Ssc.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  individ- 
uals eligible  for  participation  in  programs, 
sei  vices,  and  acttvltlss  authorlaed  by  the  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  program  for 
testing,  counseling,  azid  selection  for  the  de- 
termination of  eUglbUlty  for  participation: 
Except,  That  Individuals  meeting  the  estab- 
lished standards  and  criteria  may  be  referred 
to  training  by  appropriate  public  and  private 


•genoles  and  organlaatlons.  Upon  certlflca- 
tion  from  the  responsible  training  agency  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  provisions  for 
training  and  subslstenos  allowancss  and 
transportation  aUowanoes  as  may  be  aooro- 
prlate. 

(b)  The  seleotion  of  persons  for  training 
and  services  under  this  Act  and  for  plaos- 
ment  shall  not  be  oontlngsnt  upon  siich 
person's  memijerahlp  or  nonmembershlp  In  a 
Isbor  organisation. 

(c)  Persons  shaU  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  which  reqiiites  less 
than  two  weeks  training,  imless  there  are 
immediate  employment  opportunities  in  such 
occupation. 

TaAHriNO   ALLOWAMCXS 

Ssc.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  Into 
agreements  with  States  under  whloh  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to 
such  States  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  States,  as  agents  for  the  United  States. 
to  make  payment  of  weekly  allowances  to 
persona  selected  for  training  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  303  and  undergoing 
such  training  In  a  program  operated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  basic 
allowance  shall  be  equal  to  40  times  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  provided  in  section 
6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  such  basic 
allowance  through  June  30,  1973,  In  any 
State  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amoimt  of 
the  average  weekly  gross  imemployment 
compensation  payment  (Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  during  the  calendar 
year  1960  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
in  such  State. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  shall  equal  $6  per  week 
for  each  dependent,  to  a  limit  of  six 
dependents. 

(d)  Persons,  except  those  specified  in  sub- 
section (c) ,  who  are  participating  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  the  following  programs,  (1)  In- 
stitutional training  or,  (3)  other  manpower 
development  activities  which  are  not  com- 
pensated by  an  employer  or  subject  to  sul>- 
sections  (h)  or  (1);  shaU  receive  a  basic  al- 
lowance plus  a  dependent's  allowance  for  his 
dependente  as  specified  In  subsection  (c)  for 
each  week  of  full-time  participation:  Except. 
That  no  Individual  shall  receive  allowances 
under  this  subsection  that  are  less  than  the 
unemployment  contpensatlon  (Including  al- 
lowances for  dependents)  to  which  such  per- 
sons would  be  entitled  \mder  any  Federkl  or 
State  unemployment  compensation  law  if  he 
were  not  pairtlclpatlng  in  such  activity. 

(e)  The  followlttg  participants  in  full-time 
Institutional  training  or  other  manpower  de- 
velopment activities  dsscrlbed  In  subsection 
(d)  shall  not  be  entitled  to  aUowanoes  pro- 
vided In  subeection  (d) : 

(1)  A  public  assistance  recipient  under 
programs  assisted  xmder  titles  I,  IV.  X,  XIV, 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  who  shaU 
be  paid,  m  addition  to  any  public  assistance 
payments  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  in- 
oentlve  payments  of  not  more  than  910  per 
week  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labn-. 

(3)  A  participant  who  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  who  Is  not  the  head  of  a 
household  as  defined  in  section  303(c)  of 
this  Act.  Such  participant  stiall  receive  a 
suitable  weekly  allowance,  determined  in  ac- 
ootdance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tsry  of  Labor,  but  not  to  exceed  the  basic 
allowance  prescribed  In  subeection  (b) : 
Pnvided,  That  any  allowance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  less  than  the  un- 
employment compensation  (Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  to  which  such  person 
would  be  entitled  under  any  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  If  he  were 
not  participating  in  such  acUTlty.  An  indi- 


vidual vrho  Is  not  subjeot  to  this  paragraph 
at  the  eommencenunt  of  the  period  shall 
i»ot  become  subject  thereto  until  the  comple- 
tion of  such  period. 

(3)  A  participant  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  under  any  Federal  or  SUte 
unemployment  compensation  law.  Such 
participant  shaU  receive  for  each  week  of 
training,  allowances  equal  to  the  difference 
between  (l )  any  aUowance  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  enUUed  under  subsections  (d) 
or  (e)  of  this  section  and  (3)  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  (including  aUowanoes 
for  dependents)  which  he  received  few  such 
week. 

(4)  A  participant  engaged  In  employer- 
compensated  on-the-job  training  or  work  ex- 
IMrience  assisted  under  this  title.  The  al- 
lowances of  such  pfwUclpants  shaU  be  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  or 
(e) ,  as  appropriate,  and  shall  be  reduced  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scriljed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labc»',  whlob 
shall  take  into  accoimt  the  hours  of  such 
work  experience  or  on-the-job  training  and 
the  amount  of  compensation  therefor. 

(5)  A  participant  who  Is  an  inmate  of 
a  correctional  institution.  The  allowances  of 
such  participants  shall  l)e  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(f)  A  participant  engaged  in  the  actlTi- 
tles  described  In  subeection  (d)  on  lees  than 
a  full-time  basis  shall  receive  a  reduced  basic 
allowance  computed  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
a  dependent's  aUowance  if  participation  is 
in  excess  of  twenty  hours  each  week.  PubUc 
assistance  recipients  shall  receive  an  incen- 
tive payment  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
Such  reduced  bckslc  aUowance  shall  be  com- 
puted taking  into  account  (1)  the  hours  of 
participation  In  such  activity;  (2)  the  aUow- 
ance to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under 
subeecUon  (d)  or  (e)  If  he  were  engaged 
in  training  on  a  fuU-tlme  basis;  (3)  com- 
pensated work  experience  or  on-the-job 
training  assisted  \mder  this  title  in  which 
the  participant  is  engaged;  and  (4)  imem- 
ployment compensation  that  the  participant 
Is  receiving. 

(g)  No  allowanos  under  subsection  (d), 
(e),  or  (f)  of  this  section  may  be  paid  for 
any  portion  of  a  training  period  that  extends 
beyond  one  hundred  and  four  vraeks. 

(h)  Workers  In  programs  providing  work 
experiences  under  this  Act  shaU  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  lees  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,  but  In  no  case  less  than 
the  wage  prescribed  by  section  (b)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

(1)  Worters  engaged  in  employer-compen- 
sated on-the-job  training  under  this  Act 
ShaU  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  lees  than 
the  higher  of  (1)  the  apfdlcahle  mirHmiiTn 
wage  rate,  or  (3)  the  prevailing  wage  paid 
to  workers  of  Uke  experience  performing 
similar  work  in  the  locality. 

(J)  A  participant  undertaking  training  or 
work-experience  or  other  manpower  devrt- 
opment  activity  deecrlbed  In  subeecUon  (d) 
on  either  a  full-time  or  part-time  baola,  shall 
receive  allowances  for  transportation  and 
subsistence  in  addition  to  the  appUcable 
training  aUowance  or  wage.  The  amovmt  of 
aUowances  provided  under  this  subeection 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(k)  A  participant  who  has  successfully 
completed  a  program  of  fiiU-tlme  participa- 
tion of  not  lees  than  fifteen  weeks'  duration 
In  institutional  training  or  other  manpower 
development  activities  deecrlbed  in  subeeo- 
tlOD  (d)  ShaU  receive,  upon  completion  otf 
his  period  of  participation,  a  comiriettan 
bonus  whloh  shaa  be  equal  to  twice  the 
aUowance  to  vrhleh  hs  is  sntltled  tmder  (d) 
or  (e)  for  his  last  week  of  fuU-tlme  partld- 
paUon  during  such  period. 

(1)   Upon  oertlflcatlon  by  the  responsible 


training  agency  th«t  a  person  who  has  been 
referred  for  training  does  not  have  a  satis- 
factory attendance  record  or  is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  such  training,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  forthwith  terminate 
hiB  (training  and  subsistence  aUowances,  and 
his  tran^xxtatlon  aUowances  except  such  as 
may  be  neceesary  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
his  regular  place  of  residence  after  termina- 
tion of  training,  and  withdraw  his  referral. 

OOMFXZHXNBm  KAMPOWn  PUUfS 

Sac.  206.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  lAbor  and 
Health,  Eduoaitlon,  and  Welfare  shall  Joint- 
ly enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  under  which  a  State  Man- 
power Advisory  Council  will  develop  and  ad- 
minister a  oon4>rebensiTe  manpower  plan  for 
the  State.  Such  oouncU  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Oovernor  with  the  apjjroval  of  the  Secre- 
taries and  shaU  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  ^ipropnate  State  agencies  concerned 
with  manpower  programs  and  services,  in- 
cluding the  State  education  agency  and  the 
ataite  employment  service  and,  representa- 
tives of  lalxir,  management,  rehabUitatlon, 
public  and  private  agencies  active  In  the 
manpower  field  and  the  public.  Each  such 
agreement  shaU : 

(1)  require  each  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  to  set  forth  a  long-range  plan  for  pro- 
grams and  services  to  be  carried  on  with  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  Act,  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  and  by  local  planning  area,  ex- 
tending over  three  years  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  Is  submitted,  describing  the  pres- 
ent and  projected  needs  for  programs  and 
services  provided  for  In  this  Act,  and  setting 
forth  the  long-range  program  objectives; 

(3)  reqiUre  each  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  to  set  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
for  the  State  as  a  whole  and  by  local  plan- 
ning area,  which  describes  the  content  of, 
and  allocation  of  Federal  and  State  funds 
to  programs,  servloes,  and  actlvltiss  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  plan  during  the  year 
for  which  Federal  funds  are  sought,  desig- 
nates  the  agencies  and  organizations  which 
shall  carry  out  the  plan  and  Indicates  how 
and  to  what  extent  such  programs,  services, 
and  activities  vrlU  carry  out  the  program  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  long-range  program 
plan; 

(3)  require  each  State  to  offlclaUy  desig- 
nate Its  local  planning  areas,  which  shaU 
include  provisions  for  representation  of  aU 
geographic  areas  within  the  State,  and  which 
shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retaries: 

(4)  require  the  establishment  of  Area  Man- 
power Advisory  Councils  of  the  same  mem- 
bership and  composition  as  the  State  Man- 
power Advisory  Council:  Except,  That  aU 
mayors  within  the  planning  area  shall  be 
represented  on  the  Council,  such  Councils 
shall  be  appointed  under  such  procedures  as 
are  established  by  the  State  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Coimdl  and  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  by  the  Secre- 
taries; 

(5)  require  the  establishment  of  proce- 
dures to  coordinate  aU  local  area  plans  into 
a  State  plan,  to  provide  for  circumstances 
where  a  local  area  faUs  to  submit  a  plan,  and 
to  provide  for  appeal  by  Area  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Councils  to  the  Secretaries:  Provided, 
That  such  procedtires  shaU  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Secretaries; 

(6)  require  the  use  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  of  public  and  private  ptotiX  and 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  and  of 
all  the  State  and  local  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, which  are  capaible  of  contributing 
to  the  program,  with  priority  given  to  SkUIs 
centers  and  other  education  and  training 
programs  operaited  or  arranged  through 
State  and  local  education  agencies; 

(7)  require  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  data  system  that  will  provide,  in 
readUy  accessible  form,  statistical  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  enable  evaluation  of  the 


effectiveness  of  progranu  carrlsd  out  uiHler 
the  plan  and  to  determine  means  of  improv- 
ing their  effectiveness; 

(8)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  manpower 
programs,  activities,  and  services  In  accord- 
ance vrlth  procedures,  standards,  and  regu- 
lations estabUshed  under  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act; 

(9)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  programs, 
activities,  and  services  assisted  under  this 
Act,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
such  reports  including  recommendations  as 
to  their  effectiveness; 

(10)  provide  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  State  Manpower  Advisory  Councils,  Area 
Manpower  Advisory  CouncUs,  and  agencies 
and  organizations  providing  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  under  an  approved  plan; 
and 

(11)  provide  for  regularly  scheduled  meert- 
ings  of  the  State  manpower  advisory  councU 
including  the  assurance  that  not  lees  than 
one  public  meeting  of  the  State  manpower 
advisory  councU  Is  held  each  year  at  which 
the  public  Is  given  tlie  opportunity  to  ex- 
press views  concerning  manpower  training, 
programs,  and  services. 

(b)  State  manpower  advisory  councils  ai* 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  eoid  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  th^r  functions  iinder  this  section  and 
to  contract  for  such  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  evalua- 
tion functions. 

(o)  Rrom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  306(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eiducatlon,  and  Welfare  are  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  manpower  advisory  councU 
an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  amounts 
expended  by  It  In  oanying  out  its  functions 
under  the  Act  in  such  fiscal  year,  except  that 
the  amount  available  for  such  purpose  shaU 
be  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  State's  ap- 
portlomnent  \mder  section  306(a) ,  but  such 
amount  shaU  not  exceed  $300,000  and  shaU 
rx>t  be  less  than  9150,000:  Except,  That  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
arMi  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands, 
such  amount  shaU  luA,  exceed  $60,000  each. 

(d)  Whmw  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  to  the  Secretaries 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  the  Secretaries 
disapprove  such  a  plan  under  the  authority 
of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  taking  into  consideration  such  local 
area  plans  as  may  have  been  develop>ed,  shaU 
Jointly  formulate  and  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  In  such  State.  Such 
program  shall  meet  the  requlr«nents  of  the 
Act  appUcable  to  plans  submitted  by  States : 
Except,  That  where  the  Secretaries  have  dis- 
continued payments  with  respect  to  a  portion 
of  a  plan  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  program  that  they  carry  out  di- 
rectly shall  provide  the  same  types  of  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activltiee  as  provided  in 
the  portion  <rf  the  plan  with  respect  to  which 
payments  were  discontinued.  In  carrying  out 
this  section  where  a  State  has  failed  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  or  the  Secretaries  have  disap- 
proved It,  the  State's  apportiorunent  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretaries  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
g^ram  In  that  State.  In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion where  the  Secretaries  have  discontinued 
payments,  the  sums  withheld  may  be  used 
by  the  Secretaries. 

(e)  When  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare after  reasonable  notice  and  opportrmlty 
for  a  bearing  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
that  submitted  a  plan,  finds:  (1)  that  the 
plan  has  bean  so  obanged  tliat  it  no  longer 
oompUes  with  ISis  requliemants  of  the  Act. 
or  to  the  standards  and  goidellrMS  pre- 
scribed (mnuant  to  the  Act;  or  (3)  tliat 
in  the  administration  of  the  plan  ttiere  is  a 
faUure  to  oomjAy  sulostantiaUy  with  any 
such  requiremsnt;  the  Sscretariss  of  Labor 


and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wtifare  shaU 
notify  the  Governor  that  no  further  pay- 
ments wlU  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
plan  (or  In  their  discreticn,  further  pay- 
ments with  respect  thereto  wlU  be  limited 
to  portions  thereof  not  affected  by  such 
faUure),  untU  they  are  satisfied  that  there 
WlU  no  longer  be  any  faUure  to  comply. 
UntU  they  are  so  satisfied,  the  Seoretarisa 
ShaU  make  no  further  payments  with  respect 
to  such  plan  (or  sbaU  limit  payments  to 
pMtloos  thereof  not  affected  by  such 
faUure). 

(f )  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Healtti, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shaU,  in  corisulta- 
tion  with  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
National  Manpower  Advisory  OouncU,  pre- 
scribe such  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  pert. 

APPOKTIONIIXNTB    OF    HEMKt'lTS 

Sac.  206.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  effecOng 
an  equitable  i4>portloim)ent  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures among  the  States  in  carrying  out 
the  programs  authorized  under  part  A  of  title 
n  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ShaU  apportion  80  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  In  accord- 
ance with  uniform  starMiards  and  In  arrlying 
at  such  standards  shall  consider  oiUy  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  (1)  the  proportion  which  the 
labor  force  of  a  SUte  bears  to  the  total  labor 
force  of  the  United  States;  (3)  the  propor- 
tion wlilch  the  unemployed  in  a  State  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  In  the  UrUted  States 
in  the  preceding  oalerular  year,  (8)  the  pro- 
portion which  poor  individuals  residing  in 
the  State  bear  to  the  total  number  of  poor 
Individuals  of  the  United  States;  (4)  the  pro- 
portion which  the  insured  unemployed  witli- 
In  a  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  in- 
sured employed  within  such  State;  but  in  no 
event  sliaU  any  State  be  l^>portloned  leas 
than  $1,000,000:  Except,  That  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands,  such 
amount  shaU  be  $100,000  each. 

(b)  Fifteen  par  centum  of  the  funds  ^- 
proprlated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  pixt 
A  of  title  n  may  be  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  he  finds  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  11: 
Provided,  That  where  such  programs  require 
instltutioruU  training,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  arui  Welfare  siiaU  agree 
to  arrangements  for  such  training. 

(c)  Five  per  centiun  of  the  ftinds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  title  n  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  he  finds 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  title  n:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
development  of  preeQ4>loyment  training  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  concur  that  there  is 
reasonable  expectation  of  employment  for 
such  pkersoiu  entering  training. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
authorized  to  make  reapportionments  from 
Ume  to  time  where  the  total  amounts  appor- 
tioned under  this  section  have  not  been  fuUy 
obligated  in  a  partic\ilar  State,  or  where  the 
State  or  appropriate  agencies  in  the  State 
have  not  entered  into  the  neosaaaiy  agree- 
ments, and  the  Secretaries  find  tliat  any 
other  State  Is  in  need  of  additional  funds 
to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  funds  apportioned 
with  respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year 
shaU  be  reapportioned  before  the  expiration 
of  the  ninth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and 
pzUy  upon  fifteen  days  prior  notice  to  such 
State  of  the  proposed  rei4>portlorunent. 

(e)  Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  ip- 
proved  a  oompr^iensive  manpovrer  plan  de- 
veloped and  submittsd  in  accordancs  with 
the  proTisions  of  section  306  of  tills  part. 
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tlM  State  wib»a  hmw  authority  to  ftpprove  aU 
•Ptdlcatlona  for  programa  and  services  that 
oontorxn.  to  such  State  plan. 

Past  B— Duma  or  trk  Sbobrabt  or  Ij*»ob 
(BmsAL  icapoNsiBnxnB 

Sac.  211.  In  oairylng  out  the  puipoaea  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deiter- 
mlne  tibe  skfll  requirements  of  the  economy 
develop  pedicles  for  the  adequate  occupa- 
tional dsvtiopment  and  m^Timiim  um  of  the 
akUls  of  the  nation's  workei*.  promote  and 
encounige  tlie  development  ot  broad  and  dl- 
▼tratfled  training  programa.  Inrtitrtlng  cn- 
ttM-Job  training,  de^jjmed  to  qualify  for 
«np]oymant  the  many  persona  who  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time 
smploymeat  'wtthotut  such  txalnlng,  and  to 
equip  the  Nation's  workers  with  the  new  and 
bnproTSd  skills  ttutt  are  or  wia  be  required. 
Wlwnaver  afifwofnlate,  Oka  Seontary  of  La- 
bor staall  coordinate  and  provide  for  oombl- 
natlons  of  programs,  to  be  pursued  oonour- 
ranUy  or  sequentially,  under  this  Act  with 
programs  undw  other  Psdaral  Acts,  where 
the  purposes  ot  this  Act  would  ba  aoocm- 
ItUahed  thereby. 
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Stc.  aia.  (a)  The  Secrstazy  of  Ubor  to 
authorised  to  enter  Into  an  agraemMMt  with 
each  State,  or  with  the  appnqinlate  agegncy 
of  each  State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secre- 
tscy  of  Labor  may,  for  the  puipoae  of  carry- 
lag  out  hla  funotiona  and  duties  under  this 
title,  use  the  services  of  the  appropriate 
State  agency,  sod,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  may  make  payments  to 
•ueh  State  or  appropriate  agency  for  ez- 
penses  Incurred  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  thla  section  may 
oontaln  vnoh  provisions  as  wUl  promote  ef- 
fective administration,  protect  the  United 
States  agalnat  leas  saod  insurs  that  the  func- 
tions and  dutiea  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
■pproprlato  State  agency  are  performed  In  a 
maniWT  satMactory  to  the  Secretary. 

SDUa  Aifo  nmiunoifB 
Saa  ais.  Ibe  Secretary  o<  Labor  sbaH  pre- 
scrtbe  such  rales  and  reguMlcaa  as  be  may 
deem  neoeasary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
his  responaMaUtttas  under  ttito  Aot. 

Pabt  C— Doras  or  thz  Sccbxtaxt  or 

HX4LTH.   iDtlCATIOir,  AMD  WBLnSS 


Sac.  asi.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  W^are  shall,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  enter  Into  agreements 
with  States  under  which  the  appropriate 
State  education  agencies  will  undertake  to 
provide  training  to  equip  persons  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducation,  and 
Welfare  pursuant  to  section  aos.  Such  State 
agendee  shall  provide  for  such  training 
through  public  educational  agandea  or  In- 
stitutions or  through  arrangements  with 
private  educational  or  training  institutions 
where  such  private  institutions  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  In  pub- 
lic institutions,  particularly  for  training  in 
technical  and  subprofessional  oceupatlona, 
for  training  the  disadvantaged,  or  where 
such  institutions  can,  at  compana>le  cost, 
(1)  provide  substantially  equivalent  train- 
ing, or  (3)  make  possible  an  expanded  uae 
of  the  indlvldoal  referral  method,  or  (3)  aid 
in  reducing  more  quickly  unemployment  or 
current  and  iMX)q)ectlve  manpower  short- 
ages. Such  agreements  shall  contain  such 
other  provisions  as  will  promote  effective 
administration  (including  provisions  (1)  for 
reports  on  the  attendance  and  perfccmanee 
of  trainees.  (3)  for  immediate  carttfleatian 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  rs^mnstlde 
training  agency  with  respect  to  each  per- 
son referred  for  training  who  does  not  have 
a  aatlafactory  attendance  record  or  Is  not 
making  satisfactory  prognas  In  such  train- 
ing abaant  good  cause,  and  (8)  for  continu- 
ous supervision  of  the  training  prograoM 


conducted  under  the  agreement  to  insure 
the  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  training 
provided) ,  protect  the  United  States  against 
loss,  and  assure  that  the  functions  and 
duties  to  be  carried  out  by  sxich  State  agency 
are  performed  in  such  fashion  as  will  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  thla  title.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Sducatlon,  and  Wdfare  shall  give 
preference  to  training  and  cdtKatlon  pro- 
vided through  State  vocational  education 
agencies  and  other  State  education  agendas. 
However,  in  any  case  in  which  he  deter- 
mines that  It  would  permit  persons  to  begin 
their  training  or  education  wtthln  a  shorter 
period  of  time,  or  permit  the  noortcid  train- 
ing or  education  to  be  provided  more  eco- 
nomically, or  more  effectively,  he  may  pro- 
vide the  needed  training  ca  education  by 
agreement  or  contract  made  directly  with 
public  or  private  training  or  educational 
facilities  or  through  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  he  deems  necessary  to  give  full 
effect  to  this  Act. 

KUVtS    AJTD    laOUtATIOlfS 

Sac.  322.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Kluca- 
tion.  and  Welfare  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regiilatlons  as  hs  may  deem  necessary 
snd  appropriate  to  carry  out  hto  renxmsi- 
bllltles  under  thto  Act. 

Past  D — ^Ascxmdxxmts  amo  Rxfbau 
Amtcmfo  SiiBi'iMo  Laws 
Sso.  asi.  (a)  The  Xconomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1064,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  seetton  loe  to  i«- 
pealed. 

(2)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  ssotion  118  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  Stataa  to  administer,  assure,  or 
asslBt  in  the  administration  of  the  programs 
provided  in  thto  part.  The  Director  may,  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
operative  or  admintotrativ*  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams." 

(b)  Section  810(a)  of  the  Soonomlo  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1984  to  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  Immedlattiy  preceding  para- 
graph (8)  thereof,  by  substttuting  a  seml- 
ooltm  for  the  period  at  the  and  of  the  sub- 
section, and  by  adding  the  following: 

"and  (4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Seors- 
tary  of  Labor,  In  Job  Oorpa  Canters  operated 
under  title  n  at  the  ICaiqwwer  draining  and 
Employment  Act  of  1071." 

(c)  Section  888  (b)  of  the  Sconomlc  Op- 
portunity Aot  of  1984  to  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(b)  Indlvlduato  who  receive  either  a  Uv- 
Ing  allowance  or  a  stipend  under  thto  title 
shall,  with  req>ect  to  such  services  or  train- 
ing: 

"(1)  -for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  73  of  title  8  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  deemed  persons  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment; 

"(2)  for  puri>OBes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (38  UJB.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
n  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  (43  UjB.O.  401 
et  seq.) ,  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  service  {xrfcrmed  by  an  in- 
dividual as  a  volimteo-  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States: 

"(8)  for  purpoaes  of  the  Federal  tort  <»i*in^ 
provisions  in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  Oovernznent;  *»m1 

"(4)  for  pxirposee  of  the  subohapter  I  of 
chi4)ter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  oompenaaUon  to  Federal 
emidoyeea  for  work  injiules) .  be  deemed  dvU 
emfdoyees  of  the  United  Stetes  within  the 
Tnaanlng  of  tlie  tom  'employee'  as  dsOned  in 
secUon  8101  of  UUe  8.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  subchapter  ahaU 
apply  except  as  follo>wB: 

"(A)  m  ocmptitlng  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  dsattx.  the  monthly  pay  of 
a  volunteer  shaU  be  deemed  that  received 


under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  06-7 
employee,  and  sections  8118  (a)  and  (b)  of 
tltte  6,  United  States  Code,  ahaU  apply  to 
volunteers;  and 

"(B)  Compensation  for  dlsabUlty  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  tibe  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Injured  volunteer  to  termi- 
nated." 

Sxc.  232.  (a)  TlUe  I,  part  A,  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Aot  of  1964,  as  amended 
(sectiona  101-1 18) ,  Is  transferred  to  the  lAm- 
power  Training  and  Employment  Act  of  1971 
and  Inserted  as  sections  233  through  260,  re- 
spectively, as  amended  by  subsection  (e)  of 
thto  section. 

(b)  All  references  to  part  A  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  or  any 
provision  thereof  are  hereby  deleted  from  the 
Bcomxnlc  Opportunity  Aot  of  1964.  Any  ref- 
erence to  part  A  of  UUe  I  of  tbe  Boonomio 
Opportimlty  Act  or  any  provtolon  thereof  in 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  UUe  n  of  thto 
Act  or  the  correqponding  provision  thereof 

(0)  So  much  of  theypersonnel,  property, 
records,  and  iinezpendSd  balances  of  I4>pro- 
priaUons,  aUocaUons,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  mads 
available  in  connecUon  with  the  functions 
transferred  by  subseeUcm  (a)  of  thto  section 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget 
ShaU  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Li^bor. 

(d)  Such  further  measures  and  dlq>osl- 
ttons  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bridget  ahaU  deem  necessary  in  order  to  ef- 
fectuate the  transfer  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thto  section  shaU  be  carried  out  in 
such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such 
agendes  as  he  shall  designate. 

(e)  SecUons  283-350  of  thto  Act  as  trans- 
fetxed  by  subsecUon  (a)  are  amended  as 
fdlows: 

(1)  The  word  "UUe"  shaU  be  snbsUtuted 
for  the  word  "part"  wherever  it  appeaiii. 

(2)  The  word  "Secretary"  shall  be  sub- 
sUtuted  for  the  word  "Director"  wherever  It 
^ipears. 

(8)  The  words  "Department  of  Labor"  ShaU 
be  substituted  for  "Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity" wherever  they  appear. 

(4)  Section  236(1)  to  amended  by  deleting 
aU  the  words  in  paragn^h  (1)  foUowlng 
"United  States"  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "or  a  native  and  dtiaen  of  OuJba  who  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  ss  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  i>ardee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1950,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 244(a)  or  242(d)  (8) ,  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  un- 
der section  a08(a)  (7)  of  the  imniigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act." 

(6)  Paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  section 
235  are  redesignated  as  (8)  through  (6) ,  re- 
q>eotivdy,  and  the  fdlowlng  new  paragraph 
(2)  to  inserted: 

"(2)  has  attained  age  fourteen  but  not  at- 
tained age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment;". 

(6)  The  reference  in  section  236(5)  to  sec- 
tions 104  and  106  are  changed  to  "236"  and 
"237",  respectively. 

(7)  Tbe  reference  in  secUon  208(c)  to  sec- 
tion 609(3)  to  changed  to  "235(1)." 

(8)  The  reference  In  section  239(b)  to 
"part  B  of  this  title"  U  deleted  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing to  substituted  therefor:  "title  II  of 
this  Act  and  title  I  of  the  K<v>T'"mlf;  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964". 

(9)  SecUon  340  to  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  foUows:  "(e) 
In  conducting  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard 
to  institutional  training  i>rovlded  for  en- 
rollees  of  the  Job  Corps". 

(10)  Section  241  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  foUows:  "(c)  Under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  he  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
changes  In  the  amoxint  and  method  of  pay- 
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ment  of  aUowancee  and  provision  of  eq>enses 
to  correspond  more  dosely  to  the  methods 
and  amounts  prescribed  in  sectirai  204  of 
thto  Act.  Such  changes  may  include  provision 
of  higher  allowances  to  cover  appropriate 
enrollee  expenses  and  offsetting  charges  to 
enrolleea  for  Uvlng  expenses". 

(11)  Section  244(d).  as  amended,  to  further 
amended  by  daletiiig  "the  Department  of 
Labor  and". 

(12)  Section  244(e)  to  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  the  word  "feasible'',  by 
deleting  the  words  "in  acccM?dance  with  sec- 
tion 637(b)  of  thto  Act",  and  by  changing 
the  reference  to  109(c)    to  341(c). 

(13)  Section  344(e)  to  further  cunended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  and  inserting  a  pe- 
riod in  Ueu  thereof  after  "employment  snr- 
ice  offices"  and  deleting  tbe  words  "and 
shall  furnish  cc^ies  of  such  records  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor." 

(14)  Section  345(a)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  reference  to  section  606  and  sub- 
stituting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  606." 

(16)  Section  246(b)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  both  references  to  "part  B  ot  thto 
titie"  and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Titie 
I  of  thto  Act"  and  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence to  section  608  and  substituting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  605." 

(16)  Section  346  to  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(17)  Seotion  347(c)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "Act"  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "titie". 

(18)  Section  349  to  amended  l>y  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  the  tlrst  sentence 
of  subsection  (b) .  and  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  throuJB^  (d)  as  subsections  (a) 
through  (c),  req)ectively. 

(10)  A  new  section  261  to  added  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"ADDinOIfAI.  AUTHOaimS 

"Sac.  261.  In  addition  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  to  au- 
thorized, in  carrying  out  hto  functions  under 
thto  title,  to— 

"(1)  utilise,  with  their  assent,  the  serv- 
ices and  fadUties  of  Federal  agendes  without 
reimbursement,  and.  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  poUtioal  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utillae  the  services  and  faculties 
of  the  agendee  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

"(2)  aUocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agendes  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  thto  titie  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof, 
Induding  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes 
Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  capital  in4>rovements;  and 

"(8)  expend  funds  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  thto  titie,  without  regard  to  any 
other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent  of  buUdlngs 
and  space  in  buUdlngs  and  for  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  ln:4>rovement  of  buUdlngs  and 
space  in  buUdlngs  rented  by  him:  but  the 
Secretary  shaU  not  utilize  the  authority  con- 
tained In  thto  subaection — 

"(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
itain,  service,  or  ZacUity,  which  to  required 
in  the  proper  admlntotration  of  thto  title, 
and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained, 
or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which  it  to  needed, 
and 

"(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notlfl- 
cation  to  the  Administrator  of  Qeneral  Serv- 
ices (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration)  of  hto  intention  to 
exercise  such  authority,  the  item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
to  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  ths  exercise  of  such 
authority." 

Ssc.  261.  (a)  llw  Ittapower  Devrtopmsat 


and  Xtalnlng  Act  of  1982,  as  amanrtsd  (42 
U.S.C.  2671  et  seq.) ,  to  hereto  r^Maled. 

(b)  Title  I,  part  B  of  the  Boonamlo  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amendsd  (42  U.8.C. 
2701  et  seq.) ,  to  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  'ntle  V,  part  A  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1064,  as  amMided  (42  UJB.C. 
2701  et  seq.) ,  to  hereby  repealed. 

TmiB  m— IiABOR  MABKET  INFORMA- 
TiaS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOP- 
MENT PBOOBAMS 

Past  A — LAsoa  Makxxt  Imvoricatxon  htm  Job 
Matchuvo  PaoGXAM 
Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Inf  onnation  on  a  National.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basto,  in<.iii/<ing 
but  not  """It^  to  Infarm&ticoi  reg^arding: 

(1)  the  natiune  and  extent  of  impedimenta 
to  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  <THT''"Hng  the  num- 
ber and  characteristics  of  aU  persona  requir- 
ing manpower  services; 

(2)  Job  opportunities  and  akUl  require- 
ments: 

(3)  labor  supply  In  various  skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  in  various  occupations;  and, 

(5)  in  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  econcxnic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends.  Information  coUected  imder  thto  sub- 
section ahaU  be  devel(^>ed  and  made  avaU- 
able  In  a  timely  fashion  in  order  to  meet  in 
a  comprehensive  manner  the  needs  of  public 
and  private  users,  induding  the  need  for  such 
information  in  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  {Hacement,  Job  develop- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  activltlee  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as 
amended,  tbe  Social  Seciirity  Act.  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 

1965.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended,  the  Voca- 
tional BehabiUtoticm  Act,  tbe  Demonstration 
Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Devdopment  Act  of 

1966.  and  other  rdevant  Federal  statutes. 

JOB   MATCHINO  FBOraUM 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  on  a  regular,  timaly  basto 
Information  on  avaUable  Job  (^portunlties 
throughout  the  United  States  on  a  National, 
State,  local,  or  other  impropriate  basto  for 
use  in  pubUc  and  private  Job  placement  and 
related  activities  and  In  oxmection  with  Job 
matching  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
thto  subsection.  The  Secretary  to  directed  to 
develop  and  establish  a  program  for  matrtilng 
the  qualifications  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  low-income  persons  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  c{>portunlties 
on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other  appro- 
priate basto.  Such  programs  shaU  be  de- 
signed to  provide  a  quick  and  direct  means 
of  communication  among  local  recruitment. 
Job  training  and  placement  agencies  and 
organizations,  fmd  between  such  agencies 
and  organizations  on  a  National,  State, 
local,  ot  other  a4>propriate  basis,  with  a 
vtow  to  the  referral  and  placement  of  such 
persons  in  Jobs.  In  the  devdopmsnt  of  such  a 
program,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  TM^^mmw 
possible  use  of  deotronlo  data  processing  and 
telecommunication  systems  for  ths  storage, 
retrieval,  and  communlnatlon  of  Job  and 
wcM-ker  information.  The  Secretary  to  author- 
ized, for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorized  under  thto  subsection  to 
make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies  for  tbe 
planning  and  admlntotration  of  the  program, 
including  the  purohaae  or  other  acquisition 
of  necessary  equipment. 

nun  PBOjacTB 

Sac.  303.  (a)  In  carrying  out  tbe  program 
described  in  section  302  during  the  period 
ending  June  80,  1974,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
ShaU  develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited 
number  of  geographical  areas,  pUct  projects 
deslgnsd  to  assess  or  demonstrate  ths  effso- 


tiveness  of  reducing  unemployment  of  indl- 
vlduato and  to  increase  the  mobiUty  of  un- 
employed workers  by  providing  asstotance  to 
meet  their  relocation  apenaes.  In  carrying 
out  such  projects  the  Secretary  may  proride 
such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants  or 
loans,  or  both,  only  to  InvduntarUy  unem- 
ployed indlvlduato  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  fuU-time  employment  in 
the  community  In  v^ilch  they  redde.  have 
bona  fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than 
temporary  or  aeasonal  employment),  and 
are  deemed  qualified  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  they  are  being  employed. 

(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  thto 
subsection  shaU  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  foUowlng  limita- 
tions: 

(1)  there  to  reasonable  assiirance  ot  repay- 
ment of  the  loan; 

(2)  the  credit  to  not  otherwise  availalde  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  to  adequate  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loan  to  nutde; 

(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Itvasury  obligations  of  con^wrable  maturity. 
plus  (U)  such  additional  charge.  If  any,  to- 
ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  constotent 
with  its  purposes; 

(6)  tiie  loan  to  repayaUe  within  not  more 
than  ten  years;  and, 

(6)  of  the  funds  appropriated  tor  a  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  thto  Act,  not  more  than 
810,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
thto  subsection. 

(c)  A  report  on  the  activttiee  and  adiieve- 
ments  under  thto  section  shaU  be  induded 
in  the  report  required  under  section  102. 


rUMUS  AUTHOI 

Sac.  304.  Not  less  than  2  per  «^<ntiim  of 
the  sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  titles  I,  n.  and  in  of  thto  Act  shaU 
be  available  only  for  eairying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  802  of  thto  section. 

Past  B — Oabzbb  axs  Emflotiiziit 
DKVXLOPlODfT  PaoosAiia 
Sac.  311.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tsilMr  and  the 
Secretary  of  BEsalth.  Bducaition,  and  WeUSze 
ShaU  stimulate  and  assist  and,  where  neoes- 
sary,  develop,  in  cooperation  with  interested 
agendes  both  public  and  private.  Job  devd- 
oi»nent  programs  ths*  wlU  serve  to  expand 
employment  by  the  filling  of  those  swifiue 
and  related  needs  which  are  not  now  being 
met  because  of  lack  of  trained  worken  or 
otiier  reasons  affecting  employment  or  op- 
portunities for  employmsnt.  Such  programs 
ShaU  indude  aottvlttos  designed  to  promote 
Job  restnioturlng  and  redesign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  more  effective  use  of  man- 
power, induding  the  adcqition  of  en^doy- 
ment  praotioes  that  wttl  remove  umsasoniMs 
banlers  to  emiAoyment,  wftttkout  redndBg 
productlTlty,  and  eqiand  ths  opportunities 
for  upward  mobUlty. 

cabxxb  TSAonMG  THaoxTOR  PUBLIC  siavua 

nCFLOTllXNT 

Sac.  312.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUan 
shaU  carry  out  a  program  of  trailing  and 
career  devdopment  under  which  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government,  and  pubUc  and 
private  nonprofit  agendes  provide  Jobs,  serv- 
ices, education,  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underen^oyed  persons  to  meet  State, 
county,  and  other  munidpal  needs  fCr  public 
services:  Provided,  That  priority  shaU  be 
given  to  creating  Jobs  and  training  programs 
in  environmental  control,  health,  housing, 
and  tranqMXtatlon. 
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RNAKCIAZ.  kaaxartAKCB 


Sxc.  313.  The  Secretary  ot  Labor  aban  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  In 
accordance  with  the  provlslooa  at  thla  Act 
In  order  to  make  financial  aaatstanee  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  pnnvldlng  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  in  jobs  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  training  and  manpower  services  re- 
lated to  such  eii4>loyment  irtildi  are  other- 
wise unavailable.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
available  for  a  period  ot  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks. 

yrwiTwlj  APFLXCAMTB 

Sac.  814.  Financial  assistance  under  thla 
part  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  only  pursuant  to  applications  submit- 
ted by  eligible  applicants  who  shall  be— 

(a)  units  of  Federal,  State,  and  general 
local  government;  and 

(b)  other  public  agencies  and  Uistltutlons 
(Including  public  service  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Federal  Oovemment) ;  and 

(c)  nonprofit  hospitals  axxd  nursing  homes, 
and  Indian  tribes. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sac.  315.  An  application  tat  financial  assist- 
ance for  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions 

setting  forth —  

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  aaslstanoe  Is  sought  under  this 
Act  wlU  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
Bupervtelon  of  the  applicant.  Identifying  any 
•gency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out 
•ueh  aotlvlUea  or  services  under  such  saptr- 
vlBlon;  . 

(2)  a  desoriprtlon  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectlrely 
serving  on  an  equltahle  basis  the  Mgnlficant 
segments  of  the  pofnUaitlon  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding data  Indicating  the  number  ct  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  Inoome 
»mi   employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  consideration  wUl  be 
glvui  to  the  fllMng  of  Jobs  which  provide 
sufficient  prospects  for  advanoeaient  or  suit- 
able continued  employment  by  providing 
oon^lementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  partdclp«uits  to  employment  or 
training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  Indi- 
viduals invoftved.  whether  In  the  public  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
partlotpants  with  skills  for  which  there  Is  an 
antldpated  hlgti  demand,  or  (C)  provide 
participants  with  srif -development  AlUa,  but 
nn^ihiTig  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
ooxotrued  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  Ute  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  appropriate; 

(4)  aaauranoes  that  due  oonsldaratlon  be 
given  to  persons  who  hMve  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immedlattiy  avallaMe; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants. Including  specific  ellglbUlty  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
Uulr  Job  lesponiibllltles; 

(8)  a  deaonptt(»  of  unmet  piibllc  swloe 
needs  and  a  statement  of  prlorMea  among 
such  needs; 

(7)  deecrlpUoii  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  BklUB  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
^>proxlmate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(8)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  partic- 
ipants and  a  comparlaon  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  In  the  area  tar  similar  work; 

(8)  the  education,  training,  and  supportive 
services  (Including  counseling  and  health 
care  senloea)  which  complement  the  work 
performed; 

(10)  the  planning  for  and  training  ot 
supervisory  peraonntf  In  working  with  partte- 
Ipants; 


(11)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advanoemrait  potentialities  fCr  par- 
ticipants; 

(12)  procedures  for  an  annual  review  by 
an  appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each 
person  employed  In  a  public  service  Job  un- 
der this  title;  and  prooeduree  pursuant  to 
which,  in  the  event  th*t  any  such  partici- 
pant and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the 
participant's  current  employmrent  situation 
will  not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment, maximum  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
locate  employment  or  training  opportunities 
providing  such  proq>ect8,  and  the  participant 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  asststanoe  in 
securing  placement  in  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling; 

(13)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  asslstamce  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  job  descriptions  and  a  reevalu- 
ation  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of 
eir^)loyment.  Including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  shall, 
where  apprc^>rlate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  programs  un- 
der other  Federal  or  federally  supported  man- 
power programs  for  the  purpcse  of: 

(A)  providing  those  persons  employed  In 
public  service  jobs  under  this  Act  who  want 
to  pursue  work  with  the  employer,  or  in  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  that  so  performed 
under  the  agreement  with  omx>rtunitles  to 
do  so  and  to  find  permanent,  upwardly  mo- 
bile careers  in  that  field;  and 

(B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  ca- 
reers in  such  field  with  opportunities  to 
seek,  pr^>are  themselves  for,  and  obtain  work 
in  other  fields; 

(15)  assurances  that  all  persons  emi^oyed 
thereunder,  other  than  necessary  technical, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel, 
will  be  selected  from  among  unemployed 
or  underemployed  persons; 

(16)  assurances  that  to  the  nukximum  ex- 
tent possible,  technical,  supervisory,  and 
administrative  personnel  shall  be  recruited 
from  among  fully  qualified,  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons; 

(17)  ways  in  which  the  program  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement.  In- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged;  and 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  deem  neceeaary,  In  acoordance  with 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed. 

APFBOVAL    or    APPUOATIOMS 

Sac.  316.  An  application,  or  modification 
or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  asstst- 
anoe under  this  Act  may  be  a(>proved  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  ot  Health,  Education, 
and  WMf  are  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  iHn;>lleatlon  meets  the  requirements 
■et  forth  in  aectlOD  816; 

(2)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  ot  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  in  stich  application. 
unleM  the  Secretary  determines  that  special 
circumstances  or  other  provisions  of  law 
warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  and  to  the  State 
manpower  adviacry  council  to  submit  com- 
ments  with  re^MCt  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  an  opportunity  haa  been  pnnlded  to 
flffl^»JT  of  the  appropriate  units  ot  local  gov- 

it  and  to  the  i^iproprlate 


pmwer  advisory  council  to  submit  comments 
with  respect  to  the  application  to  the  a/pt^- 
cant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

SPSdAI.    OONDmOKS 

Sbc.  817.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  LalMr  shall 
not  provide  financial  aaslstanoe  for  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  luUess  he  determines, 
in  accordance  wltii  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  iMvacribe.  that — 

(1)  the  program  will  result  In  an  Increase 
in  employment  opportunltlee  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  he  available  with  pri- 
ori^ given  to  disadvantaged  and  low-income 
groups  in  filling  auoh  opportunltlea  and  will 
not  result  in  the  dlqdaoement  of  eurrentiy 
employed  workers  (including  partial  dis- 
placement such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  «nployment 
benefits),  and  will  not  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services  <v  result  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  for  other  funds  In  connection 
with  work  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed; 

(2)  persons  emj^oyed  in  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  (A)  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  oomparahle  covered  employment,  or 
(B)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  in  the  same 
labor  market  area  for  persons  employed  in 
similar  public  occupations; 

(3)  aU  persons  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  Act  vrlll  be  assured  of  benefiu 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities netther  more  nor  less  favoraUe  than 
such  other  ea4>loyees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
PuhUo  Law  80-288  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants;  and 

(6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  in  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-Income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amen- 
ities or  facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-income  persons  and  families. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organiaatlon  repre- 
sents employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that 
proposed  to  be  performed  under  any  pro- 
gram for  wtilch  an  application  Is  being  de- 
veloped for  submission  under  this  Act,  such 
organisation  shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  In  which  to  make 
comments  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe reg\ilatlons  to  assure  that  programs 
under  this  part  have  adequate  Internal  ad- 
ministrative controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, and  other  policies  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

ABaANoncxirrs  roa  tbcbnical  ASSisTANCa 
Sac.  318.  Where  training  capabilities  of 
the  applicant  imder  tbia  part  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education.  «ldA  W^are,  he 
shall  provide  or  arrange  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  applicants  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part. 

AinftTAi.  axvixw 
Sac.  310.  TiM  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,   Edxioation.  and  Wel- 
fare shall  conduct  an  annual  review  and 
evaluation  of  training  programs  and  proj- 


ects funded  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  and  ^ball  report  their  findings  to  the 
National  Manpower  Advisary  Council. 

Past  C — Exbusnct  Emplotmknt 
AasiSTAircK 
Sec.  321.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Oovemor  of  a  State  to  give 
relief  and  designate  labor  areas,  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  within  the  State 
a  Job  distressed  areas  when  there  Is  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  low-lncotne 
families  or  where  tbere  Is  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment or  if  the  annual  average  rate  of  un- 
employment m  the  lahor  area  has  been 
either  (1)  SO  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  four  preceding 
calendar  years;  (11)  7S  per  centum  above 
the  national  average  for  two  of  the  three 
preceding  calendar  years;  or,  (111)  100  per 
centum  above  the  national  average  for  one 
of  the  two  preceding  calendar  years. 

FINANCIAL   ASSISTANOK 

Sbc  322.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  In  order  to  make  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  piupose  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons residing  In  designated  labor  areas  in 
jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 

(b)  Requests  for  funds  shall  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  providing  em- 
ployment, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  pro- 
visions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this 
requirement. 

(c)  Such  assistance  shall  be  available  for 
a  maximum  period  of  fifty-two  weeks;  how- 
ever, labor  areas  that  meet  the  criteria  of 
section  321  at  the  end  of  such  time  may  :'e- 
quest  additional  assistance  tor  a  period  of 
not  more  than  fifty-two  weeks:  Provided, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  continued  assistance,  indlvldualB 
employed  under  the  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  not  be  coiinted  as  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  annual  average 
rate  of  unemployment.  Requests  for  funds 
for  such  additional  assistance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Title 
m,  not  more  than  20  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  under  this  part, 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  823.  Each  application  for  financlid  as- 
sistance shall  be  submitted  by  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
assurances  as  the  Secretary  of  Latwr  may 
prescribe. 

BULBS  AND  BXOT7LATION8 

Sbc  824.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that 
programs  under  this  part  have  adequate  in- 
ternal administrative  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  evalua- 
tion procedures,  and  other  policies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

TITLE  IV — ^iMlISCELLANEOnS 

MAINTBNAMCB   OP   STATB  BTOST 

S»c.  401.  No  training  program  which  is  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  satisfies  himself  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  locality  in  which 
the  training  U  carried  out  has  reduced  or  is 
reducing  its  own  level  of  expenditures  for 
vocational  education  and  training,  Including 
program  operation  under  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act, 
titiea  I,  n,  and  m  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  except  for  re- 


ductions unrelated  to  the  provisions  or  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

OTHXB  AOKNCIBS  AND  DXPABT1CXNT8 

Sbc.  402.  In  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  lAbor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions  among 
Oovemment  agencies,  shall  use  the  available 
services  or  facilities  of  other  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, under  conditions  q>ecified  In  section 
305(a).  Each  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  vrtth  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  provide  such  services  and 
facilities  as  either  may  request  for  his  as- 
sistance in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
imder  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retaiV  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  through  the  maximum  use  of  all 
possible  resources  for  skill  develc^Mnent  avail- 
able in  Industry,  labor,  public  and  private 
educational  and  training  institutions.  State, 
Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
faculties. 

APPBOPalATTONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sxc.  403.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pro;»lated  $450,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A  of  title  n. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  and  for  each  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  parts  B  and  C  of 
title  n. 

(d)  lliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972,  and  for  each  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  D  of  title  n. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1972,  and  for  each  year  there- 
«ifter  such  amoimts  as  may  foe  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  m. 

(f )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  IV. 

ADVANCB    FUNDING  , 

Sxc.  404.  (a)  F(X'  the  purpose  of  affording 
responsible  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
concerned,  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  provided  for  under  this 
Act,  appropriations  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  Included  In  the  appro- 
priation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  wiUch  they  are  available 
for   obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  the  ap- 
propriation action,  the  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that 
its  initial  application  will  result  In  the  en- 
actment in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of 
two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

LIMITATIONS   ON    USB   OF   APPBOPBIATB)  FUNDS 

Sbc.  406  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  the 
authorization  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 


fice of  Management  and  Budget,  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, if  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes 
for  vAilch  they  are  specifically  autfaortaed 
and  appropriated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  to  accept  and  xise  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  other  Federal  statutes 
If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  specifically  authorized  and 
appropriated.  To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  such  other  Federal  statutes, 
the  provisions  of  the  latter  shall  govern 
except  as  provided  under  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

(c)  Any  eqtdpment  and  teaching  aids  pur- 
chased by  a  State  or  local  education  agency 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  tltie  n  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State  upon  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  such  equipment  or  tintr-h^ng 
aids  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  instruction- 
al programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(d)  No  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
under  part  A,  title  II  of  this  Act  «>>itii  be 
appropriated  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  or  repair  of  any  building 
except  for  minor  remodeling  of  a  public 
building  necessary  to  make  it  suitable  for  use 
in  training  under  part  A. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  one  fiscal  year 
beyond  that  In  which  appropriated. 

AtrrHoaiTT  to  oontbact 
Sbc.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  lAbor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  make  such  grants,  contracts,  cr 
agreements,  establish  such  procedures  (sub- 
ject to  such  policies,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  they  may  prescribe),  and  make  such  pay- 
ments in  installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  or  reimbursement,  or  otherwise  allocate 
or  expend  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  neces- 
sary adjustments  In  payments  on  account  of 
overpayment  or  imderpayments.  The  Secre- 
taries may  also  withhold  funda  otherwise 
payable  imder  this  Act  in  order  to  recover 
any  amounts  expended  in  the  current  or  im- 
mediately prior  fiscal  year  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  an  approved  State 
plan.  Any  fimds  so  withheld  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  reapportionment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eduea- 
tton,  and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  section 
206:  Except,  That  funds  withheld  during  a 
fiscal  year  to  cover  amoimts  expended  in  a 
prior  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  im- 
mediate reapportionment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Eduoartion,  and  Welfare  shall 
not  use  any  authority  conferred  by  thla  Act 
to  assist  In  relocating  estaUlahments  from 
one  area  to  another.  Such  Umltatloji  shall  not 
prohibit  assistance  to  a  business  entity  In  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch,  aflBl»te,  or 
Bubsldiery  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  aartstance  wiU  not  result 
In  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area 
of  original  location  or  In  any  other  area 
where  such  entity  conducts  business  opera- 
tloDS,  unless  he  has  reason  to  brieve  that 
such  branch,  aflUlafte,  or  subsidiary  Is  being 
estaUlshed  with  the  Intention  of  closing 
down  the  <^eratlons  of  the  existing  buslnesB 
entity  In  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or 
in  any  ottier  area  where  it  conducts  such  op- 
erations. 

accxptancx  or  voluntakt  bbbvicss 
Sac.  407.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Itie 
Secretary  of  HeaUh.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorised  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tlona  and  reeponalbUlties  under  this  Act.  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  see- 
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tlon  8«7B(b)   at  the  RarUed  StetatM  (SI 

VBJO.W&W).    

ufliMiiJuir 

8k.  40«.  For  the  purpoa—  at  tliU  Aet.  the 
Una.  "Stats"  InelwlM  tiM  Dlatrtet  of  Ootum- 
Mk,  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Vlrgla  Uande.  auam. 
Amerlovi  Samoai,  uid  the  TYuat  Twrltory  of 
the  Pmdflc  MMidft. 

■llBLIHa  DATX:  TmAMSmOM  PBOViaiOltS 

Sk.  409.  (a)  Tills  Act  ahaU  take  effect  Jidy 
1.  1971. 

(b)  HotwtthstaDdtnc  the  repeals  made  by 
aeetlaii  a08,  in  order  to  permit  an  orderly 
transition  trom  programs  carried  out  imdar 
the  provisions  of  law  repealed,  to  programs 
carried  on  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  at 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  at  Health.  Sduoa- 
tloxx,  and  Wdf  are  may  continue  to  use  the 
authority  provided  in  auoh  repealed  provi- 
sions ot  law  for  such  period  of  time  as  may 
be  neoeoaary.  but  not  in  ezceaa  of  two  yean 
beyond  the  effective  date  o(  tbls  Aot 

T^uam  ATK>it   or  axttbobitt 
Sac.  SIO.  (a)  AU  authority  oooXened  under 
title  n  of  this  Act  ahaU  terminate  at  the 
eloae  of  June  80, 1075. 

(b)  Motwltbatandlng  the  foregoing,  the 
tennlnatlon  of  title  n  ahaU  not  affect  the 
dlabaraemeat  at  funda  under,  or  the  oairylng 
out  at,  any  contract,  oonmiltment.  or  other 
obllgatton  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  at 
muHa.  termlnatloii:  PratMed,  That  no  die- 
bmnamant  at  tanda  ahall  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  authority  conf  erred  under  tttle  n  at 
thla  Aet  after  December  30.  1976. 


By  Vx.  FOIiBRiaHT  (by  R- 
quest): 

S.J.Res.141.  JolQt  resolutlim  to  au- 
thorlae  approprtetiODs  for  expenses  of  the 
COondl  on  Intematknal  BoonomJc  Pol- 
icy, and  for  ofeher  puipoees.  Referred  (o 
the  committee  on  I^)reign  Rdations. 

Mr.  F0I£RIOHT.  Blr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce  for  approfviate  ref- 
oence  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorise  ap- 
propclartiona  f  ot  expenses  of  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

TtoA  Joint  resolution  has  been  requested 
by  the  Office  of  ICaoBgement  and  Budg- 
et and  in  keeping  with  our  regular  com- 
mittee procedures.  I  am  Introducing  it  in 
order  thai  tiiere  may  be  a  specific  pro- 
posal to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  puUic  may  direct  their  attention 
and  oommenjts. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  I  should  ex- 
press some  preliminary  thoughts  about 
this  request — thoughts  which  are  large- 
ly skeptical  in  character.  We  on  the  com- 
mlotee  have  constantly  been  deploring 
the  oosion  of  legislatiTe  initiatiTe  and 
control  and  the  parall^  increase  in  the 
powers  of  the  executtre  branch.  Tbls  pro- 
posal seems  at  first  glance  to  reimxluce 
the  process  which  has  taken  place  with 
the  expansion  in  numbns  and  strength 
of  the  NOB  0taff.  That  process  has  been 
attended  by  certain  unfortunate  byprod- 
ucts: power  has  been  further  concen- 
trated in  the  President's  ofllce;  the  regu- 
lar executive  departments  and  agrades 
have  been  bypassed  or  downgraded;  ttie 
influence  and  oversight  functions  of  Con- 
gress have  been  weakened:  and  the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege"  is  bdng  made 
with  ever-greater  frequency.  There  is  no 
provision  for  any  limit  on  the  funds  that 
can  be  authorised  for  tills  activtty,  there 
la  DO  requirement  that  the  importent 
perB(»age  to  be  Executive  Director  is  to 
be  oonflrmed  by  ttie  Sensite.  I  hope  tliese 


thoughts  are  without  foundation,  but  I 
am  dubious. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  together  with  tto  letter  to  the 
Vice  President  dated  July  15.  1971.  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoso  at  this  point. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  (^ppose 
this  legislation  and  propose  amendments 
to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobd,  as  foUows: 


BJ. 
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Joint  resolution  to  authorise  approfirlaAlons 
for  expenses  of  the  Council  on  Ixktema- 
tlonal  Economic  PoUcy.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea 

BetobotA  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Jtep- 
reaentaMt>et  o/  Vie  United  States  of  America 
in  Cottgren  OMaemblei,  That  there  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  ezpensee  of  the  OouneU 
on  International  Koonomlc  Pcdlcy  (referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  "Council"),  eatabUahed 
by  mmnorandum  of  the  President  dated  Jan- 
uary 19.  1971. 

Sao.  a.  The  KxecutlTe  Olreotor  of  the  Coim- 
dl  Is  authorloed — 

(a)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  ifnniwnsatli>n 
of  aueh  peraoimel  aa  he  deems  neceaaary 
without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoln*- 
ments  In  Che  oon^Mtltlve  aervioe,  and  (3)  the 
proTlalons  at  chapter  61  and  subchapter  in 
of  chH*t«*''  B3  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  to  general  achedule  pay  raites: 
PratMed,  That,  exoe(>t  aa  provided  In  aub- 
sectlons  (b).  (o).  and  (d)  at  this  aectlon, 
no  person  shall  receive  compensation  m  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
tat  OS-IS: 

(b)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  one  officer 
at  a  rate  of  basic  compenBatlon  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  now  or  hweafter  provided  for 
Level  IV  of  the  Federal  executive  Salary 
Schedule; 

(c)  to  fix  the  compenaatlon  of  two  offloer* 
at  ratee  of  basic  compensation  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  now  or  herafter  provided  for  Levti 
V  of  the  Federal  Bxeciztlve  Salary  Schedule; 

(d)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  Mght  em- 
ployees at  rates  at  basic  compenaatlon  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  OS-IS;  and. 

(e)  «o  obtain  the  aervloea  at  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  8109 
of  title  6.  Uhlted  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18. 

BxxcunvK  Omo  ot  tkx  Pxxsnmrr, 
OmcK  or  MAWAUsMowr  and  Busoor, 

Wathington.  D.O.,  Jvly  15, 1971. 
Hon.  Sfok)  T.  Aomxw, 
Preatdent  of  the  Senate. 
Waahinfton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  PiKsmzMT:  Bncloeed  for  your 
ooosldecatlon  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  Joint  reedutlon.  "To 
auttMxlse  vpptapttaJtkasta  tat  expenses  of  the 
Council  on  International  Kconomlo  PoUey. 
and  for  other  puipoees." 

The  Council  on  International  Koonotnlc 
Policy  was  estahllitwid  by  memorandum  of 
the  President  dated  January  19.  1971.  The 
purposee  of  the  Council  are  to  provide  a 
dear.  top-Ievd  fooua  on  International  eco- 
nomic Issues,  to  achieve  conatstency  be- 
tween International  and  domestic  *^"^»"<" 
policy,  and  to  DMilntaln  dooe  ooordlnatioD 
at  International  economic  policy  basic  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

ITte  Presldenf  B  memorandum  nomea  the 
Secretarlee  of  State,  thge  Treasury.  Agrlonl- 
ture,  Commeroe.  and  Labor,  the  Dtreetor  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Ohalnnaa  at  the  Council  oC  ■onrmtemnit,  j^. 
vlsers.  the  President's  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  the  XxecuUve  Director  at 


the  Oomeetlc  Coimcll.  and  the  SpeoUl  Bep- 
reeentatlve  for  Trade  Negotiations  as  mem- 
bera  of  the  Coundl,  which  the  President 
chairs.  The  Preddent  subeequently  desig- 
nated Ambaiwador  at  Large  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  memorandum  also  provides  for  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  to  be  re- 
spondble  for  organlalng  the  general  secre- 
tariat of  the  Coundl  and  supervising  the 
staff  work.  Under  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident be  develops  the  Council's  agenda  and 
assures  tlovely  consideration  of  Internation- 
al economic  pollclee.  The  Executive  Director 
also  serves  as  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
International  Economic  Affairs  and  is  com- 
pensated from  the  White  House  Office  ^- 
proprlatlon  account. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  appropriations 
for  neceaaary  expenses  of  the  Coundl,  the 
prt^xjsed  resdutlon  would  authorise  the 
Executive  Director  to  appoint  and  fix  oom- 
pensatlon  for  other  personnel  of  the  Coun- 
cil, including  one  position  at  a  rate  of  bade 
compensation  not  In  ezceee  of  that  for  Level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule;  two  podtlons 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  Level  V;  and  eight 
podtlons  at  rates  not  In  exceaa  at  OS-18. 
The  reaolutlon  would  also  authorize  the  use 
of  services  of  experts  and  consultants. 

The  PresldMit's  announcement  of  the 
creation  of  the  Council  noted  that  "More 
than  60  .  .  .  units  and  coordinating  bodies 
throughout  the  executive  facmnch  have  r»- 
spondbillty  for  certain  limited  portions  of 
foreign  eoonomlc  affairs.  Presently,  no  sin- 
gle high-level  body  holds  the  reeponolbUlty 
for  the  development  of  tntematlonal  eco- 
nomic policy  and  its  relations  to  domeatlc 
economic  pdlcy.  The  Council  will  have  this 
responsibility." 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  condderatlon 
of  the  endoeed  draft  resdutlon. 
Sincerely, 

(S)     OooBoa  P.  Shultc, 

Director. 

Enclosure. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.   189* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fono,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunnxt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Guunrr). 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hakt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1899,  a  bill  to  permit  visitors  from  desig- 
nated countries  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  with- 
out obtaining  a  visitor's  visa, 
s.  aioa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbamston,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHwxiKXH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2108,  the  Veterans  Drug  and  Alco- 
holic Treatment  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1971. 

8.  ai4a 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  MtcJilgan  (Mr.  Osirmr) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pcas- 
son)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2148. 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Rehafoilitation  Act  of  1971.  bringing  to  29 
the  number  of  cosponsors  of  this  lefl^alft- 
tion. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFiCKK  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BfATHIAS.  Tha  addition  of  my 
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three  dlstlnguldied  c(^eagues,  I  believe, 
reflects  a  recognized  sense  of  urgency  in 
the  Senate  for  the  resolutltm  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  high- 
lights the  importance  for  early  and  favor, 
able  consideration  of  this  significant  leg- 
islation. 

S.   9IS1 

At  ttie  request  of  Mr.  Hartkx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  EucRn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2161,  a  bill 
to  amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  C^xle,  to  increase  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  subsistences 
allowances,  the  educational  assistance 
allowances,  and  the  special  training 
allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  under  such  chapters. 
8.  sass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Guptin,  the  Soi- 
atOT  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2258,  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Ac- 
celeration Act. 

8.  asio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  and 
the  Senator  frcan  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
let)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2310, 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  extend  tax  ben- 
efits and  exclude  from  Income  tax  the 
military  pay  of  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
or  in  a  missing  status. 

SKNATB  JOXMT  BXSOLtmOir  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOxe)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  108  to  declare  a  U.S.  policy  of 
achieving  population  stabilization  by 
voluntary  means. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  156— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
INO  TO  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF 
THE  UNTIED  STATES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

THX   StNATS   AMD   THX   TEKATT    POWXS 
INTKODUUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  is  constitutionally  to  be 
shared  by  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
assumes  that  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  associated  throughout  the 
entire  process  of  making  a  treaty. 

The  Senate  resolution  which  I  offer  to- 
day is  designed  to  restore  the  Senate  to 
its  rightful  constitutional  place  in  the 
treatymaking  process  of  the  United 
States  and,  thereby,  facilitate  a  speedy 
end  to  our  Involvement  In  the  Indochina 
war. 

The  Senate  should  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  the  nomination  of  the 
man  he  wishes  to  send  as  chief  nego- 
tiator to  the  Paris  peace  talks;  and  it 
should  further  Instruct  that  negotiator 
to  proceed  in  his  negotiations  along  the 
lines  already  approved  by  this  body  In 
the  form  of  the  Mansfield  Amendment 
to  the  Military  Manpower  Procurement 
Act  of  1971.  adopted  June  24. 

My  resolution  accomplishes  this  pur- 
pose. 


The  full  text  of  the  resolution  reads 
as  follows  : 

RxsoLiTTiON  ApraudMO  thz  CoNSTrrnnoNAL 

PSKROCATTVXS  OV  THX  SKMATX  WtFR  RXSPBCT 
to  THE  FOSXiaif   RXLATIONS  OF  THX  UlTIISD 

Statbs 

Whereas  no  treaty  may  be  constitutionally 
negotiated  by  the  President  without  the  prKar 
advice  of  the  Senate,  and  no  person  may 
perform  ambassadorial  duties  of  a  partlc- 
tilar  position  unless  such  person  Is  nomi- 
nated to  such  position  and  the  Senate  ad- 
vises and  consents  to  his  nomination:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That — 

(1)  the  Senate  advises,  with  respect  to  the 
negotiations  being  conducted  at  the  meet- 
ings being  held  In  Paris  on  Vietnam,  that  the 
United  States  should  agree  to  withdraw 
within  nine  months  of  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  all  of  Its  mlMtary  forces  from 
Indochina  If  reliable  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  timely  retiim  of  American  prlaoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Oovemment  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovem- 
ment; and 

(3)  the  Preddent  is  required  by  aectlon  3 
of  article  n  of  the  Constitution  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  the 
nomination  for  appointment  of  any  person 
he  selects  to  conduct  such  negotlMtons  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

HISTOUCAL  pKBSpacnvs 

Mr.  Presidoit.  the  Senate  has  been 
very  attentive  to  the  point  of  Hmiung  the 
war  power  of  the  President. 

However,  in  its  preoccupation  with  the 
constitutional  warmaking  powers,  the 
Senate  has,  by  and  large,  neglected  its 
constitutional  power  to  make  peace, 
which  is  the  treatymaking  power. 

Writing  in  1969,  in  a  book  entitled 
"You  and  Your  Senator."  I  pointed  (Hit 
that: 

The  Senate  (may)  be  posed  against  the 
Preddent  in  dramatic  oonfrontatloa  Iseoaiise 
of  the  treaty  malrtng  power  at  the  Consti- 
tution ..." 

Jealous  of  its  respondblllty  aa  a  partner  in 
treaty  malring  the  Senate  has  Insisted  on 
its  right  to  deliberate  a  treaty  with  due  re- 
gard for  aU  the  condderations  attached  to 
It,  relying  on  the  executive's  advice  and  In- 
fonnation.  but  feeling  free  to  accept  or  re- 
fute provisions  as  its  independent  authority 
deems  wise.  Prom  the  start,  the  Senate  has 
made  It  clear  that  It  prefers  to  deliberate 
freely — and  without  pressure  preeenoe  of  the 
Preddent  or  his  representatives. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Indochina  war,  the  Senate  questioned 
the  extent  of  the  President's  j^wer  to 
make  war.  It  has  examined  scholarly 
writings  on  the  constitutional  llmitatl<»is 
of  the  war  power  and  It  has  examined  the 
history  of  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The 
result  of  this  study  and  this  debate, 
caused  the  Senate  to  pass  the  National 
Commitments  Resolutions,  which  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  warmaking  powers 
to  the  proper  constitutional  boundaries. 

Now  we  have  before  us  further  pro- 
posals that  would  reaffirm  by  law  the 
limits  of  Presidential  action  that  could 
Involve  American  forces  in  hostilities. 
These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
have  shown  that  the  Congress  could  end 
the  existing  war  by  cutting  off  the  funds 
for  waging  it,  if  the  (Congress  should 
choose  to  do  so.  Also  these  efforts  wlU 
help  the  Nation  avoid  future  wars. 

The  power  to  make  treaties  is  an  im- 
portant one.  Yet  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  exercise  its  responsibilities  un- 


der the  Ccmstltution  in  relation  to  the 
treatymaking  power.  In  all  likelihood, 
this  neglect  springs  traax  Mm  accept- 
ance by  the  Senate  of  an  erroneous  view 
of  its  constitutional  rtrie. 

Everyone  concedes  that  the  President 
and  the  Senate  must  agree  before  a 
treaty  can  be  made.  The  only  question 
really  at  issue  is  whether  the  two  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  equally  in- 
formed. Forrest  R.  Black  said  in  1931  in 
his  article,  "The  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Treaty  MaUng  Power"  that: 

There  are  two  widely  divergent  schools  of 
thought  as  to  the  respective  (constitutional) 
rdes  of  the  Preddent  and  at  the  Senate  In 
making  treaties: 

The  Washlngtonlan  (Interpretation)  views 
the  rde  of  the  Senate  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  treaty  malring  function,  which  may  be 
exercised  at  any  stage  of  negotiation;  the 
other  (Interpretation)  the  WUsonlan,  con- 
dders  the  function  of  the  Senate  merely  to 
give  sanction  to  a  treaty  that  Is  already 
drafted  .  .  .  (and)  would  make  the  word 
"advice''  mere  surplusage. 

"Hie  Wilsonian  view  also  contends  that 
the  President  may  mipoint  and  send  en- 
voys to  a  peace  conference  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  all  likelihood,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Senate's  neglect  of  the  treatymaking 
power  qprings  from  the  acceptance  by 
this  \)Ois  of  an  erroneous  view  of  its 
proper  oonstitutiaial  role.  This  is  the 
view  that  governs  our  present  participa- 
tion In  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  and  ibe 
SALT  talks.  It  effectlvdy  excludes  the 
Soiate  from  participaticm  in  the  formu- 
lating of  negotiating  policies  for  the 
United  States  in  areas  of  the  most  cru- 
cial Importance  to  the  Nation.  The  Sen- 
ate's role  in  treatymaking.  in  othtf 
words,  has  beoi  relegated  to  the  very  last 
stage,  when — and  if— the  executive  sub- 
mits a  signed  treaty  for  ratification. 

I  have  characterized  this  view  as  er- 
roneous. The  evidence  of  our  national 
history  overwhelmingly  refutes  the  "Wil- 
sonian" view  both  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionally and  its  pragmatic  value  as  a 
method  of  formulating  national  policy. 
In  supp<»t  of  this  Judgment  I  shall  intro- 
duce into  the  RacotB  essays  by  two  men 
who  have  Inquired  deeply  into  the  foun- 
dations of  our  constitutional  syston. 
These  scholars  have  concluded  that  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson's  exclusion  of 
the  Senate  from  the  poet- World  War  I 
treatymaking  process  was  a  unique  and 
tragic  aboration  from  the  practice  that 
had  prevailed  through  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  this  Nation's  history.  The 
evidence  they  offer  from  actual  practice 
and  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  itself  is  incontestable. 
The  Senate  was  fully  Intended  to  have — 
and  until  1919  at  leckst  did  have — a  part 
of  major  role  to  play  in  the  formulation 
as  well  as  the  ratification  of  interna- 
tional agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party. 

TIXATIIS     A  CONSlirUTIONAX.  USPOMBmUTT 

Hie  drafters  of  the  Constitatton.  as  m 
all  know,  left  a  number  of  points  delib- 
erately ambiguous  so  that  future  gener- 
ations oould  respond  with  some  degree 
of  flexibility  to  conditions  unforeseeable 
In  1787.  This  is  not  the  case  vrith  the 
treatymaking  clause.  Article  n.  section 
2  says: 
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He  (the  Prealdant)  ihaU  have  Power,  by 
uul  wltb  the  AdTloe  koA  Oooaent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  Tk««tlee,  provided  twio-thlrde  of 
the  BenMocB  pneent  concur;  and  he  ehall 
nnmtnate.  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Conaent  of  the  Senate.  ahaU  appoint  Am- 
baaaadon.  other  public  Mlnlnters  and  Con- 
■nla,  .  .  .  whoae  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwiae  provided  tor. 

lliat  language  could  hardly  be  more 
predae.  Senator  RuXus  King  of  Mana- 
chuaetto,  vtx>  was  (»e  of  the  aitthon  of 
that  very  section  of  the  Constltutkm.  em- 
phasixed  the  Intent  of  the  treatymaUng 
clause  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  in  1818. 
He  said: 

To  molce  a  treaty,  Indudea  all  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  it  la  made,  and  the  advice  and 
conaent  of  the  Senate  being  necessary  in  the 
malrlng  of  treaties,  must  neceesarlly  be  so, 
touching  the  measures  employed  in  making 
the  same.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  that 
treatlea  shall  be  concltided,  but  that  they 
ahaU  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
oonaent  of  the  Senate:  none  therefore  can 
be  made  without  such  advice  and  conaent; 
and  the  objections  against  the  agency  of  the 
Senafte  In  '"^^^"g  treatlea,  or  In  advlalng 
PrealdaQi  to  make  the  aame.  cannot  be  aoa- 
talned.  but  by  giving  to  the  Constitution  an 
Interpretation  different  from  its  obvious  and 
moat  aalutary  meaning. 

That  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
treaty  making  clause  which  largely  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
until  President  Wilson's  unprecedented 
decision  to  engage  in  personal  and  secret 
treaty  negotiations  at  Versailles  in  1919. 
Since  that  time.  Presidents  have  gen- 
erally observed  at  least  the  form  of  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate — as  in  Presi- 
dent Truman's  wise  decision  to  include 
Senate  leaders  in  the  trestymaking  proc- 
ess after  World  War  n.  Yet  I  think  we 
must  an  sgree  that  Presidential  ascend- 
ancy in  the  realm  of  international  deci- 
alonmaking  has  reached  a  point  where, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  our  present 
system  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  Fifth  Republic  under  Chaiies  de 
Oaulle  or  the  German  Federal  Republic 
imder  Konrad  Adenauer.  No  doubt  there 
are  those  even  in  the  United  States  who 
believe  that  the  methods  of  representa- 
tive democracy  are  unsuited  to  t2ie  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations.  But  if  that  is 
what  the  American  people  want  their 
system  to  become,  the  way  to  bring  those 
changes  about  is  through  constitutional 
amendment — not  Presidoitial  usurpa- 
tion. 

The  resolution  I  submit  today  will  test 
the  Senate  s  will  on  precisely  that  p<dnt. 
AM'riuu'ATSD  oBjacnoNB  TO  Tn«  aaaoLTTnoN 

Three  possible  questions  may  be  raised 
concerning  this  resolution: 

First.  The  question  of  the  correctness 
of  the  constitutional  argument. 

Second.  The  question  which  concedes 
the  general  constitutional  point  but  asks 
whether  it  applies  to  the  Indochina  con- 
flict and  the  Paris  peace  tidks. 

Third,  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  abiding  by  what 
is  regarded  as  an  outmoded  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  with  special  reference 
to  the  inadvisabillty  of  "tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands"  at  a  possibly  crucial  stage 
In  the  negotiations. 


coNarrr  u  tiunai.  abodicxnt 
Some  may  argue  that  the  Senate 
should  reject  this  resolution  on  purely 
constitutional  grounds.  The  advocates  of 
the  WUsonlan  interpretation  of  the  c<m- 
stitutional  powers  of  the  Executive  in 
the  making  of  treaties  would  argue  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  President  to 
negotiate  and  the  Senate  to  consent.  But 
the  term  "negotiate"  does  not  appear  In 
the  Constitution.  Both  the  history  and 
the  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  give 
the  lie  to  this  Inteipretation.  Most  of  the 
"WUsonlan"  interpretation  is  a  result  of 
the  writings  of  the  late  E.  S.  Corwin. 
Professor  Corwin  was  for  almost  two 
generations  the  leading  academic  apolo- 
gist for  the  expansion  of  Presidential 
power  at  the  expense  of  Congress  and 
all  other  contenders  for  political  in- 
fluence in  our  system.  Professor  Cor- 
win— as  dedicated  a  WUsonlan  as  ever 
Uved — buUt  his  entire  career  out  of  the 
stone  of  Presidential  aggrandizement. 
But  a  careful  reading  of  the  historical 
record  will  show  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Corwln's  arguments  on  the  treaty  power 
were  based  on  highly  selective  quota- 
tions from  our  early  history  and  simply 
will  not  stand  up  to  analysis.  Thus  there 
is  no  alternative  to  accepting  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  clear  words  of  the  Con- 
8tituti<m  itself. 

rrs  APPLICATION  TO  INDOCRUf  A 

The  second  poeBtt>le  argument  against 
this  resolutton  will,  as  I  say,  concede  the 
general  constitutional  argument  but 
deny  that  it  appUes  to  the  Indochina 
war  and  the  Paris  peace  talks.  These  op- 
ponents will  say  the  United  States  is  not 
offldaUy  at  war  with  anyone.  Tlierefore 
the  Paris  negotiations  cannot  possibly 
lead  to  a  treaty  in  the  sense  contem- 
plated by  article  n,  section  2.  The  re- 
sponse to  that  argument  is  one  that  I 
believe  will  be  widely  shared  in  this 
Chamber.  This  Is  the  longest  war  in  our 
history.  It  has  cost  more  than  50,000 
American  lives  and  something  in  the 
nelgldwrhood  of  $200  MUion.  The  fact 
that  Congress  was  misled  Into  granting 
a  President  what  he  claimed  to  be  the 
authority  to  wage  it  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  only  makes  it  unconstitu- 
tional, not  legitimate.  The  cure  for  un- 
constitutionality is  surely  not  more  im- 
constitutionallty.  The  cure  for  uncon- 
stitutionality is  a  return  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  law  that  have  sustained  us  for 
nearly  200  years.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  Senator— aU  of  us  having  sworn  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Owistitutian— 
would  reason  otherwise.  The  Ihdochina 
war  is,  in  fact,  a  war.  The  Paris  peace 
talks  are  being  held  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  produce  a  negotiated  setUement 
of  the  war.  I^ey  are  therefore  an  exer- 
cise in  treatymaking  of  precisely  the 
sort  contemplated  in  article  n.  section  2. 

It  will  be  further  argued  in  this  con- 
nection that  that  part  of  my  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  the  nom- 
ination of  a  chief  VS.  negotiator  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks  is  unnecessary  since 
both  Ambassador  Bruce  and  his  reported 
successor  have  had  their  ambassadorial 


rank  oonflrmed  by  the  Senate  on  a  past 
occasion  for  other  posts.  This  is  a  point 
that  Mr.  Michaels  OoUins  of  the  State 
Department  made  last  October  in  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  recently 
brought  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Collins' 
exact  words  are  these: 

I  ataould  like  to  add  that  our  negotlatar 
at  the  Parte  peaoe  taika  la,  of  oouiaa,  ^>- 
polnted  wltb  the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the 
Senate. 

Thia  assertion,  Mr.  President,  is  aU  too 
illustrative  of  the  arrogance  with  which 
successive  admtnistratituis  have  treated 
the  Senate  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy- 
making. We  are  being  asked,  in  effect,  to 
accept  the  propositifln  that  having  at>- 
proved  a  man  for  one  diplomatic  post, 
the  Senate  has  given  blanket  apf>n>val 
for  him  to  serve  in  any  other  post — no 
matter  how  different  trom  that  for  which 
we  confirmed  him — at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  The  unspoken  premise 
here  seems  to  be  that  ambassadorship, 
once  conferred  is  inseparable  from  a 
man,  like  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  the 
cast  of  his  mind.  I  need  hardly  teU  any 
Member  of  this  body  that  that  is  an  as- 
sertion utterly  r^ugnant  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  whose  au- 
thors clearly  required  that  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  "ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters" for  specific  assignments — not  for 
some  undefined  diplomatic  status  almost 
metaphysical  in  its  indeterminacy. 

That  will  simply  not  do.  Once  the  na- 
ture of  the  Paris  peace  talks  is  under- 
stood for  what  it  Is — a  negotiation  with  a 
foreign  power  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing an  international  agreement— then  it 
foUows  that  whoever  conducts  that  nego- 
tiation on  America's  fctehalf  must  have 
his  t«>pointment  to  that  post  advised  and 
consented  to  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

THX  PBAGKATIC  OBJXCTION 

The  third  possible  argument  to  this 
resolution  is  frankly  and  unashamedly 
pragmatic.  It,  too,  concedes  the  constitu- 
tional argument  I  have  made  but  asserts 
that  the  intentions  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  are  irrelevant  to  our  national 
needs  in  this  age  of  conflict.  This  position 
maintains  that  senatorial  involvement, 
in  delicate  and  necessarUy  confidential 
international  negotiations,  can  only  be 
dangerously  counterproductive.  It  asserts 
that  had  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
been  able  to  foresee  the  perilous  world 
poUtical  condlti(His  in  which  we  are 
obliged  to  operate,  they  would  surely 
have  posed  no  obstacles  to  the  exclusive 
conduct  or  foreign  affairs  by  the  Elxecu- 
tive. 

This  po8iti<m  received  its  most  authori- 
tative statement  in  the  words  and  actions 
of  Presldmt  Woodrow  Wilson — contrary 
to  the  views  he  expressed  in  an  important 
book  he  published  shortly  before  becom- 
ing President.  And  the  late  Justice 
Sutherland  gave  formidable  expression 
to  this  doctrine  in  his  book  "Constitu- 
tional Power  and  World  Affairs,"  pub- 
lished in  1919,  and  in  the  dictum  of  his 
landmai*  opinion  in  United  States 
against  Curtlss-Wright— 1936. 

In  fairness.  I  should  say  that  nowhere 
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did  Justice  Sutherland  concede  that  his 
views  ran  counter  to  the  Constitution, 
"nie  closest  he  came  to  such  a  concession 
was  his  statement — written  before  he 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court — ^that: 

We  ahaU  prabahly  be  obliged  to  extend  the 
■cope  and  appllcaUoo  <a  the  familiar  maan- 
Inga  at  tha  Oooatltutlon.  and  It  may  be  to 
find — thnnigh  not  to  make — oam  mnanlnga 

It  was  that  search  for  "new  meanings" 
that  led  Sutherland  to  discover  that  the 
Senate's  only  function  in  treatymaking 
occurred  at  the  ratifying  stage— contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  preceding  130  years. 

Later,  In  the  Curtlss-Wright  case. 
Sutherland  went  so  far  as  to  aimounce 
that  the  President's  authority  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  existed  independ- 
entiy  of  the  Constitution,  deriving  from 
the  very  nature  of  executive  power  and  in 
no  way  conferred  upon  him  by  anything 
the  authors  of  the  Constituticm  did  or  did 
not  say.  This  pnmouncement  of  Suther- 
land's was  pure  dictum,  but  it  survived 
to  form  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  ex- 
traordinary claims  for  Presidential  power 
we  hear  today — including,  I  may  say,  the 
assertion  by  former  Attorney  General 
Katzenbcu^  tiiat  the  clause  relating  to 
Congress'  war  powers  is  "an  obsolete 
form  of  words." 

This  whole  line  of  argument,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  l>e  dealt  with,  and  disposed  of, 
on  its  own  terms — that  is,  pragmatically. 
Its  central  claim  is  that  this  Nation's  for- 
eign affairs,  especially  with  respect  to  in- 
ternational agreements,  can  be  handled 
more  effectively  by  sm  Executive  unem- 
cumbered  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 
The  record  simply  does  not  support  IWs 
view.  The  two  outstanding  instances  in 
the  20th  century  of  Presidents  ne- 
gotiating agreements  in  total  isolation 
from  the  Senate  are  the  Versailles  Treaty 
of  1919  and  the  Yalta  Agreements  of 
1945. 

Regarding  the  VersaUles  Treaty,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  everyone 
would  now  Bigree  that  it  turned  out  to  be 
an  unmitigated  disaster  for  America  and 
indeed  for  Western  civilization.  World 
War  n,  the  Nazi  death  camps,  Soviet 
hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe— aU  are 
direct  consequences  of  that  bitterly  mis- 
guided treaty  and  of  America's  refusal 
to  adhere  to  it.  And  surely  no  one  today 
doubts  that  a  far  happier  outcome  would 
have  resulted  from  a  peace  conference 
in  which  President  Wilson  had  aijoyed 
the  counsel  and  support  of  the  Senate. 

No  such  consensus  has  yet  arisen  con- 
cerning the  Yalta  agreements  and  I  do 
not  want  to  presume  to  suggest  one.  But 
it  is  incontestable  that  the  verv  secrecv 
with  whidi  they  were  concluded  poisoned 
our  political  dialog  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  helped  foster  that  almost 
pathological  fear  of  communism  that 
has  deformed  our  international  Judg- 
ment from  that  day  to  this.  How  much 
better  it  would  h^ve  been  If  President 
Roosevelt  had  been  more  mindful  of  his 
constitutional  obligation  to  involve  the 
Senate  in  the  making  of  those  fateful 
decision  In  all  likelihood,  we  would 
have  ended  up  with  substantially  the 
same  agreements  but  with  a  far  more 
temperate  pnd  informed  public  and 
congressional  opinion. 


tau^rraatnta  axtnam  ksbpoksibiutiss 

And  today  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
another  President — a  self-confessed  WU- 
sonlan of  the  most  ardent  kind— has 
undertaken  to  conclude  an  international 
agreement  of  the  greatest  consequence 
for  America  without  a  trace  of  Senate 
participation.  And  we  have  permitted 
this — and  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
sUenced  as  a  body  by  every  presidential 
hint  that  negotiations  too  deUcate  and 
secret  for  us  to  know  about  are  under- 
way. That,  at  least,  was  the  situation 
until  last  month  when  we  passed  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  the  Military 
Manpower  Procurement  Act,  expressing 
at  long  last  our  collective  judgment  on 
the  way  to  proceed  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  ^^ 

The  resolution  I  submit  today  would, 
in  effect,  put  the  Mansfield  amendment 
in  lyToper  constitutional  perspective.  It 
coiUd  not  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  "sense 
of  the  Senate"  resolution  having  no  legal 
effect.  Passage  of  my  resolution  would 
make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  process  which  the  President  is 
duty  bound  not  to  ignore.  And,  let  me 
add  very  emphatically,  we  must  not  Ig- 
nore it  either.  Once  we  understand  a 
constitirtional  provision,  we  too  axe 
bound  by  our  oath  of  office  to  abide  by  it. 
And  that  means  in  this  instance  that  we 
cannot  delegate  our  own  treatymaking 
authority  to  the  President  even  if  we 
wished  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  has  attempted  to  reassert 
its  rightful  power  to  make  war.  Now  the 
Senate  should  assert  its  rightful  power 
to  make  peace.  Here  is  a  national  inter- 
est of  the  first  magnitude.  If  we  attach 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  con- 
stitutional system,  the  decision  is  not 
difficult 

Our  obligation  is  clear.  This  resolu- 
tion wUl  enable  us  to  fulfill  it.  By  en- 
acting it  speedUy  we  can  hasten  the  day 
when  the  killing  wiU  stop  in  Indochina 
and,  more  fimdamentaUy,  restore  the 
principle  of  representative  government 
to  the  treatymaking  process  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  They 
are,  first,  "The  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Treaty  Power."  by  Prof.  Forrest  R. 
Black,  which  appeared  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Law  Review  in  1931,  and  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Webb's  "Treaty  Making  and 
the  President's  Obligation  to  Seek  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Vietnum  Peace 
Negotiations,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Summer,  1970  number  of  the  Ohio  State 
Law  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  wiU  con- 
sider this  resolution.  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  do  so  before  the  President 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  appoint  stiU 
another  amljassador  without  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Paris  peace  talks  con- 
cerning Indochina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 


Trk  U.S.  Sbmatb  and  Tbbatt  Powb 
(By  Pocreat  R.  Blade)  • 

"He  [the  President]  may  Mmaelf  Ix  leu 
stiff  and  offish,  may  himself  act  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  establish  Inti- 
mate relations  of  confidence  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  his  oum  initiative,  not  carrying  his 
plans  to  completion  and  then  laying  them 
in  final  form  before  the  Senate  to  be  aoeepted 
or  rejected,  but  keeping  himself  in  confiden- 
tial communication  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate  while  his  plans  are  in  course,  when 
their  advice  toiZI  be  of  service  to  him  and  his 
information  of  the  greatest  service  to  them; 
in  order  that  there  may  be  veritable  coun- 
sel and  a  real  accommodation  of  views  in- 
stead of  a  final  challenge  and  contest."— 
WooDaow  Wn.BON.»* 

From  a  constitutional  atuidpolnt,  what  ia 
the  reapectlve  role  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Senate  In  the  making  of  treatlee?  At  the 
pieeent  time,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
expounding  widely  different  doctrlnee  upon 
this  subject.  The  American  people  vividly  re- 
member the  respective  claims  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  In  the  consideration  of 
the  Treaty  of  Venallles.  The  question  at  la- 
8\ie  Is,  does  the  Senate  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  know  the  facts  and  to  actually  par- 
ticipate in  the  treaty-making  f\mctlona,  aa 
an  advisory  body  to  the  President,  while  the 
treaty  is  being  formulated,  or  does  the  Sen- 
ate only  have  the  constitutional  right  to  eay 
"yes"  or  "no"  when  the  treaty  in  its  final 
form  Is  first  presented  to  it?  Or  to  put  It  In 
another  way.  1b  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon 
a  treaty  an  integral  pert  of  the  treaty  mak- 
ing function  which  may  be  exercised  at  any 
stage  of  a  negotiation,  or  is  It  merely  to  give 
sanction  to  a  treaty  that  Is  already  drafted? 

In  the  dlBCUMlon  of  this  problem  we  shall 
examine  and  attempt  to  answer  four  quee- 
tlons.  (1)  What  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  in  this  matter 
as  evidenced  by  the  debatee  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention?  (2)  What  Is  the  cor- 
rect construction  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
constitutional  provision  on  the  treaty  power? 
(3)  Has  our  treaty  practice  been  in  harmony 
with  this  construction?  And  finally,  (4)  from 
the  standpoint  of  policy,  is  this  oonatruction 
preferable? 

The  debates  on  the  treaty  power  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  throw  some  light 
on  our  problem.  The  first  point  of  importance 
to  be  emphasized  is  the  fact  that  in  the  whole 
hist:;ry  of  the  Convention,  at  no  time  did  any 
member  suggest  that  the  President  alone 
should  have  this  power.  Even  Hamilton,  who 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  highly  central- 
ized government,  was  unwlUing  to  place  this 
important  power  exclusively  In  the  hands  of 
the  President.  He  believed  that  the  Senate 
should  participate  because  of  "the  vast  Im- 
portance of  the  trust,  and  the  operation  of 
the  treaties  as  law."  His  sketch  of  Govern- 
ment presented  to  the  Convention,  Jim.e  18, 
1787,  gave  to  the  executive  authority,  with 
the  "advice  and  approbation  of  the  Senate, 
the  power  of  malfing  all  treatlee." 

Furthermore,  the  debates  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  mMnbers  were  not  even  fa- 
vorable to  the  Idea  of  giving  the  Prealdent 
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cny  alian  In  tba  treaty  power  until  late  in 
ttM  CanTentlon.  The  Plnckney  Draft  (Art. 
Vn)  provided  that  "The  Senate  ahall  bav« 
tlM  lole  and  ezcliialve  power  ...  to  make 
tx«atlee."  >  After  weeks  of  dlscoaalon,  on  Au- 
gust 6.  1787.  tbe  Oocnmlttee  on  Detail,  still 
iKiOTmHng  to  tbe  Plnckney  plan,  reported  out 
Art.  DC  sec.  1,  which  read  as  follows:  *The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have  tbe 
pow«  to  make  treaties."  Prof.  Ifatthewa  has 
admirably  Bummarlaed  the  influences  that 
led  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  favor 
tbe  Senate  rather  than  the  President  in 
ti«aty  making.  "(1)  Vear  of  tbe  autocratic 
power  which  might  result  from  placing  this 
Important  function  In  the  bands  of  one  man, 
(a)  a  desire  to  depart  from  BngUsh  precedent, 
(3)  the  force  of  practice  under  tbe  preoeittng 
regime,  when  for  lack  of  a  President,  the 
Continental  Mid  Confederation  Congresses 
had  directed  tbe  foreign  relations  of  tbe 
country  and  (4)  tbe  feeling  that  since  tbe 
states  were  prohibited  fnm  making  treattes, 
some  compensation  iliould  be  granted  them 
by  glTtng  tbls  pownr  to  tbelr  repreeentatives 
in  tbe  upper  bouse,  thereby  protecting  them 
against  injury  at  the  hands  of  tbe  Federal 
govtfnment  In  its  control  over  foreign  rela- 
tlaoa."* 

llM  President  was  finally  given  a  share  in 
tbe  treaty  power  only  after  Ifadlson  made 
the  suggestlan  "that  tbe  Senate  represented 
the  states  alone,  and  that  for  this  as  wril 
as  other  obvious  reasons,  it  was  proper  that 
the  President  Aould  be  an  agent  In  treaties." 
But  with  reference  to  treaties  of  peace.  Uadl- 
soo  made  an  ezcm>tlon  and  suggested  tbe 
cotisent  of  two-tblrds  o(  tbe  Senate  without 
the  coQcnrraioe  of  tbe  n-esident,  since  tbe 
President  would  derive  so  mudi  power  and 
xrttinMtu^  tioBo.  %  State  Of  wsT  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  Impede  tbe  conclusion  of  » 
treaty  at  peace.*  Tbls  ezceptkn  was  defeated 
presumably  because  tbe  Convention  accepted 
the  view  of  Nathaniel  Ocrbam  of  ICfesaaehu- 
setts  that  the  precaution  was  unnecessary 
atnoe  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  wars  In 
tbe  control  of  tbe  leglsUtlon.* 

From  a  review  of  tbe  debates  In  tbe  Oon- 
stltutlonal  oonventlaii  It  Is  Impossible  to  gen- 
eraUae  and  to  say  that  tbe  Convention  gave  a 
definite  answer  to  our  spedfie  problem.  Tbey 
did  not  deecrlbe  In  detail  tbe  exact  function 
or  the  method  of  procedure  of  tbe  President 
and  tbe  Senate  in  making  of  treaties.  But  we 
submit  that  it  U  fair  to  conclude  that  tbe 
delegates  were  Inclined  at  least  to  view  the 
Senate  aa  possessing  equal  dignity,  equal 
power  and  equal  respoosibility  with  the 
President  in  tbe  making  of  teeatles.  And  tbls 
gmeral  attttude  becomes  significant  in  dls- 
ouaslng  tbe  true  meaning  of  tbe  phraseology 
of  tbe  treaty  clause  as  finally  drafted. 

But  before  attempting  this  interpretation. 
It  Is  well  to  dispose  of  one  oonslderatloii.  In 
many  of  tbe  treaties  on  the  treaty  power 
it  is  deemed  proper  by  way  of  introduction 
to  Indulge  In  a  phUosophlcal  speculation  as 
to  tbe  Inherent  nature  of  tbls  power,  whether 
it  be  executive  or  legUatlve.  We  cooslder  this 
to  be  irrelevant  in  determining  tbe  rsqsectlve 
roles  of  the  two  departments  in  our  govern- 
ment m  the  treaty  making  function.  Our 
Supreme  Court  has  said.  "Our  own  Ocmsti- 
tutloQ  and  form  of  government  must  be  our 
only  guide."* 

Tbe  Constitutional  provision  bearing  on 
tbls  point  reads  as  follows:  "He  [tbe  Presl- 
dsnt]  shall  bave  power,  by  and  with  tbe  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tbe  Senate  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  tWD-tblrds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concur."*  Tbe  advocatee  of  the  Wil- 
sonlan*  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  tbe 
executive  In  the  making  of  treaties  would 
argue  that  It  is  tbe  function  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  negotiate  and  that  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  consent.  But  the  term  "negoti- 
ate** does  not  appear  in  tbe  Constitution. 
Both  tbe  history  of  the  convention  and  the 
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phraseology  of  the  Constitution  give  the  lie 
to  tbls  interpretation.  Senator  Bacon  in  a 
debate  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  in  1000 
presented  an  Irrefutable  argument  on  tbls 
point. 

He  said,  "Tbe  Constitution  does  not  di- 
vide tbe  power  conferred  upon  the  President 
and  the  Senate  respectively  into  two  parts,  so 
that  the  term  to  make  should  be  construed 
to  msan,  in  the  first  division  'to  negotiate' 
and  in  another  dlylsion  to  consent',  thus 
oonferrlng  the  one  upon  the  President  and 
the  other  upon  the  Senate.  It  is  one  ffuUols- 
ibU  power  'to  make'  and  In  the  entire  power 
'to  make'  the  Sextate  Is  given  full  participa- 
tion on  advising  and  consenting.  Tbe  con- 
tentlon  that  tbe  power  of  the  President  In- 
cludes everything  up  to  tbe  time  of  tbe 
submission  of  the  propoeed  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate might  be  sustained  if  the  language  of  the 
CotMiUtutloa  were  that  the  President  at  the 
Ublted  Stotes  shall  have  power  to  negotUte, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tbe  Senate  to  make  treaties.' "  ■ 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  tbe 
precise  wording  of  the  treaty  clause  was  de- 
Uberate  and  for  a  purpoee.  The  framers  did 
not  desire  to  break  up  the  treaty-making 
power  Into  two  parts.  Tbey  did  not  contem- 
plate that  the  Senate  should  functlcn  only 
to  give  sanction  to  a  treaty  already  drafted. 
Tbelr  purpose  was  to  make  tbe  Presldetnt  and 
the  Senate  coordinate  wltb  each  other  m  the 
treaty  making  function,  sharing  equal  power 
and  equal  responsibility.  If  there  is  still 
doubt  on  this  point,  the  foUowlng  considera- 
tion should  be  conclusive.  Separated  only 
by  a  semicolon  from  the  treaty  provision,  and 
in  the  same  article,  section  amd  clause  of 
the  Constitution  is  tbe  provision  for  tbe 
nomination  aixl  appointment  of  oflldals.  But 
note  the  difference  In  pbrasertogy.  "And  he 
[the  President]  shall  nominate  and  by  and 
wltb  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls.  Judges  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  and  aU  other  officers  of  tbe  United 
Statee  whose  i^patntments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shaH  be 
established  by  law  ..."  As  Car  as  this  func- 
tion Is  concerned,  the  framers  clearly  dls- 
tingulshed  between  two  powers,  that  of 
nominating  and  that  of  appointing.  Tbe  first 
Is  exduslvtiy  In  the  hands  of  the  President; 
tbe  second  is  jotnUy  given  to  tbe  President 
and  the  Senate.  But  extremists  wbo  care 
little  for  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  fundamental 
law,  have  Ignored  this  difference  In  phrase- 
(4ogy  and  bave  claimed  that  because  tbe  Sen- 
ate cannot  amend  a  nomination  by  striking 
out  tbe  name  sent  in  by  the  President  and 
Insert  In  another,  it  therefore,  by  analogy, 
cannot  amend  a  treaty.* 

There  la  one  further  argument  from  tbe 
•tandpolnt  of  ptanseology.  What  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "advice"  in  tbe  treaity  clause. 
Sexwtor  Bacon  has  said,  "It  le  proper  for  tlie 
Senate  to  advise  ait  all  stages.  We  do  not 
advtee  men  after  they  had  made  up  tbelr 
mln<te  and  after  tbey  bave  ctoted;  we  advise 
men  while  they  are  considering,  while  they 
are  deliberating  aztd  before  they  have  deter- 
n>lned  and  Iwfore  tbey  have  acted."  ><>  Tbe 
Wllsonlan  interpretation  would  make  tbe 
word  "advice"  mere  surplusage.  John  Mar- 
sball,  our  gresrtest  Chief  Justice,  had  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  an  Interpretation 
which  would  have  this  effeot.  "As  men,  whoee 
intentions  require  no  concealment,  generaUy 
eDq;>loy  the  words  which  moat  directly  and 
aptly  express  tbe  Ideas  tbey  Intended  to 
convey,  the  enlightened  patriots  wbo  framed 
our  Constitution  and  the  people  who  adopited 
It,  must  be  understood  to  have  employed 
worth  In  their  natural  sense  and  to  bave 
Intended  what  tbey  bave  said."  " 

What,  then,  is  the  correct  Interpretwtlon 
of  the  constitutional  provision  relating  to 
the  treaty  power?  We  hold  that  the  lYesldent 
and  tbe  Senate  are  coordinate  depttftments 
and  should  have  equal  power  and  equal  re- 


sponsibility. This  does  not  mean  that  tbe 
President  te  obUgated  to  seek  advice  in  per- 
son. He  may  do  so  by  message.  It  does  not 
mean  that  tbe  President  muat,  in  all  cases. 
seek  advice  before  be  enters  Into  tbe  prelim- 
inary stage  of  a  negotiation.  The  President,  as 
tbe  ciblef  executive,  may  take  the  Initiative  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  but  when  a 
treaity  Is  under  negotiation,  tbe  Senate  has 
a  conatKutlonal  right  to  know  the  facts  and 
to  give  advice.  It  Is  ImpUclt  in  tbe  very  Idea 
of  »ir(itwng  the  Scnwte  an  advisory  body  to  the 
President,  that  the  Senate  shall  have  tbe 
prtvllege  of  being  an  Informed  advisor.  If 
the  Senate  sees  fit  to  delegate  tts  advisory 
function  to  tts  own  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  President  may  constitutionally 
deal  with  thatt  committee  and  may  seek 
advice  from  It.  This  committee,  being  the 
creatiue  of  the  Senate  can  be  required  to  re- 
port to  Its  creator  at  any  time.  It  Is  also  not 
inconsistent  wltb  the  treaty  clavise,  for  the 
Senate  to  take  the  initiative  and  suggest,  by 
resoltxtton.  that  a  certain  treaty  of  a  certain 
type  be  negotiaited.  Of  course  tbe  nesldent 
is  not  bound  to  accept  the  advice;  neMher  Is 
the  Senate  bound  to  give  Ite  consent.  As 
David  Jayne  HUl  has  so  well  said,  "If  an 
Impaese  is  created  IntentlonaUy.  the  fault 
lies  with  ^lTn  who  has  Intentionally  created 
it,  for  It  Is  not  legally  in  the  power  of  eltlter 
participant  in  the  process  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  Judgment  of  tbe  other.  Its  safety 
lies  in  the  faot  that  It  Is  a  Joint  procedure. 
Either  can  completely  block  the  Interesta  of 
the  other,  but  neither  can  force  the  other; 
and  herein  lies  tbe  wisdom  of  the  corange- 
ment."  " 

Has  our  treaty  practice  been  In  baimony 
with  this  construotlon?  It  Is  impartant  to 
get  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  first  President 
of  tbe  United  BtMtes  who  was  also  tbe  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Ccmstitutlonal  oonventloti  and 
as  s\x;b  prsslded  over  the  debatea  of  tbaA 
body.  Ibe  aatusJ  piaoUce  of  treaty  making 
under  Wasl^ngton's  administration  evolved 
through  three  distinct  stages  as  far  as  de- 
tails are  concerned.  His  earliest  view  U  Illus- 
trated by  the  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians 
in  1789.  On  August  32nd  of  that  year,  be 
appeared  In  person  before  tbe  Senate  to  get 
Its  advice  by  an  afltrmative  or  negaUve  vote 
on  seven  specific  questions  relating  to  tbe 
propoeed  treaty."  The  Semite  voted  affirma- 
tively on  only  part  of  tbe  propositions  sub- 
mitted." He  not  only  expressed  himself  in 
tavor  of  oral  oommunloatkms  with  tbe  Sen- 
ate, but  even  anticipated  the  establlshmenit 
of  a  special  chamber  where  the  Joint  business 
of  the  President  and  tbe  Senate  could  be 
oonducted.  In  a  letter  to  Madison  on  August 
B.  1789,  he  said,  "In  all  matters  ces|>eotlng 
treaties,  oral  communications  seems  Indis- 
pensably necessary;  because  In  these  a  variety 
of  matten  are  contained,  all  of  which  not 
only  require  conoideiatlon,  but  some  of 
them  may  undergo  much  discussion  to  do 
which  by  written  oommunioatlons  would  be 
tedious  without  being  saitlsfactory.x  As  to  the 
place  at  carrying  on  tbls  Joint  function, 
Washington  said.  "In  tbe  appointment  to 
offices,  the  agency  of  the  Senate  Is  purely 
executive  and  they  may  be  summoned  to 
tbe  President.  In  treaties,  the  agency  ia  per- 
haps as  mucb  of  a  legislative  nature,  and 
the  bxislness  may  properly  be  referred  to 
their  deliberations  In  their  leglBlaUve  oiisun- 
ber.  The  occasion  for  this  dlstinotion  will  be 
lessened  If  not  destroyed,  wben  a  chamber 
shall  be  appropriated  tor  the  joint  business 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate."  >* 

This  first  stage  Is  not  only  marked  by  tb* 
practice  of  oral  cocnmunlcatlons.  but  also  by 
tbe  fact  that  the  advice  was  sought  in  ad- 
vance of,  and  during  the  negotiation.  On 
April  1,  1792,  Jeffereon,  as  Secretary  of  State 
advised  tbe  President  to  consult  the  Senate 
before  opening  negotiations,  since  its  mOy- 
sequent  approbation  waa  necessary  to  vali- 
date a  treaty." 
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After  the  Cre^  treaty  Washington  aban- 
doned tbe  practice  of  appearing  in  person 
and  asking  advice,  biit  he  did  continue  to 
se^  advice  by  message,  either  prior  to  or 
during  negotiations.  In  connection  with  tbe 
treaty  with  Algiers  in  1796  for  the  ransom  of 
American  seamen,  Washington,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Jefferaon,  kept  both  houses  in- 
tonned  of  every  step  in  the  negotiatloDs 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  on  tbe  theory 
tbat  Inasmuch  as  subsequent  legislation 
would  be  required  to  make  It  effective,  it 
wotdd  be  good  policy  for  the  executive  to 
keep  In  cloee  touch  with  both  branches  of 
tbe  legislature." 

Tbe  Jay  treaty  is  Illustrative  of  tbe  third 
step.  Here  Instead  of  consulting  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  body  for  purposes  of  advice  during 
the  negotiation,  be  conferred  with  promi- 
nent members  of  tbe  Senate.  This  practice 
has  led  to  the  growth  and  Increasing  power 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Hala- 
tions. 

Mo  atten4>t  shall  be  made  to  give  a  detailed 
history  of  treaty  ™«HT»g  in  each  administra- 
tion since  tbat  of  Washington.  A  few  salient 
facts  and  certain  broad  tendencies,  however, 
should  be  pointed  out.  From  the  beginning 
of  tbe  government  until  Aug\ist  1,  1914.  SOS 
treaties  have  been  made.**  Ifany  of  these  are 
relatively  unimportant.  No  President,  since 
Washington,  has  appeared  in  jMraon  iMfore 
tbe  Senate  seeking  advice.  CrandaU  dtes 
eighteen  Instances  In  which  tbe  advice  of  tbe 
Senate  has  been  sought  by  tbe  President,  by 
message,  prior  to  negotiations.**  Uany  of  tbe 
Presidents  have  kept  the  Senate  as  a  body 
advised  by  message  during  the  period  of  ne- 
gotiations. A  few  of  tbe  outstanding  illus- 
trations are  recorded.  President  Madison,  in 
bis  message  of  July  6.  1818,  went  so  far  as  to 
bold  tbat  tbe  Senate  by  delegating  its  power 
to  Its  own  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  violating  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  treaty  clause. 
He  said.  "Tbe  KxeeuUve  and  tbe  Senate.  In 
tbe  cases  of  appointments  to  ofllce  and  of 
treaties,  are  to  be  considered  as  independent 
of  and  coordinate  wltb  each  other.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
confer  Immediately  wltb  tbe  Xxeeutlve  him- 
self loses  sight  of  the  coordinate  relation 
between  tbe  Executive  and  tbe  Senate  which 
tbe  Constitution  has  estebllsbed.  and  wblob 
ougfbt  therefore  to  be  maintained."  *>  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  a  message  of  Itey  0,  1889, 
sought  tbe  advice  of  tbe  Senate  as  to  tbe 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  wltb  tbe  Cboctew  lb- 


Mr.  Buchanan,  as  Secretary  of  Stete  In 
Preaident  Polk's  cabinet  instructed  Mr.  lAne, 
Minister  to  Oreat  Britain,  on  February  26, 
1848,  asfoUows: 

"Tbe  Federal  Constitution  has  mads  tbe 
Senate  to  a  certain  extent  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  treaty  ""fMrg  power.  With- 
out tbelr  advice  and  consent,  no  treaty  can 
be  concluded.  This  power  could  not  be  en- 
trusted to  wiser  or  better  bands.  Besides  In 
tbelr  legislative  character,  they  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  war  making,  as  in  their  exe- 
cuUve  CHtadty  they  compose  a  part  of  the 
treaty  mining  power.  A  rejectton  <a  the  Brit- 
ish ultimatum  might  probably  lead  to  war, 
and  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative  power.  It 
would  be  Ineumb  iit  upon  them  to  autboilae 
tbe  necessary  preparations  to  render  tbls 
war  successful.  Under  tbese  coiMlderatlons. 
tbe  President,  In  deference  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  true  theory  of  constitutional  ra- 
qxmsibillties  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  govenunent,  wiU  forego  bis  own  opinions 
so  far  aa  to  submit  to  tbat  body  any  proposi- 
tion which  may  be  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernmant."  * 

When  the  British  proposal  in  regard  to  Hm 
Oregon  Boundary  dtepute  arrived.  Presldsnt 
Polk  submitted  It  to  tbe  Senate  and  added 
tbat  be  would  "conform"  to  their  "advice." 
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lb  blB  message  to  the  Senate  be  said.  "Tbe 
Senate  are  a  branch  of  the  treaty  making 
power,  and  by  consiUting  them  in  advance 
of  bis  own  action  upon  important  measures 
of  foreign  policy,  which  may  ultlmatdy  oome 
before  them  for  their  ooiudderatlon,  the 
President  secures  harmony  at  action  between 
that  body  and  himself.  Tbe  Souite,  more- 
over, are  a  branch  of  the  war  main"g  power; 
and  it  may  be  eminently  proper  for  the  ex- 
ecutive to  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
that  body  in  advance  upon  any  great  ques- 
tion which  may  involve  in  its  decision,  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war."  »•  On  August  4,  1848. 
Polk  advised  the  Senate  of  bis  intention  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  with  Mexico.** 

On  March  16,  1861,  Lincoln  sought  further 
advice  from  the  Senate  on  tbe  Oregon  ques- 
tion.** On  the  27th  of  Demember,  1661,  Un- 
ccAn  again  sought  advice  from  tbe  Senate 
concerning  Che  guarantee  of  payment  of 
claims  urged  by  catiUn  Curopean  powers 
sgalnst  Mexico."  In  1862,  Llnc(dn  referred  to 
tbe  Senate  for  ito  advice  upon  a  proposed 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  Senate  adHssd 
against  it.  President  Johnson  on  two  occa- 
sions** and  President  Orant  on  three  occa- 
sions sought  tbe  advice  of  the  Senate."  Pres- 
ident Arthur  in  1884  asked  for  the  advice  of 
tbe  Senate  bi  regard  to  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  HawaU.  He  said,  "It  is  fitting  to  consult 
tbe  Senate  on  the  mattCT  before  directing 
negotiations  to  proceed."** 

In  addition  to  the  cases  where  tbe  Presi- 
dent, by  message,  souf^t  tbe  advice  of  tbe 
Senate  as  a  body  during  the  period  of  nego- 
tiation, there  are  many  lUustrations  of  the 
practice  where  the  President  took  into  bis 
confidence  leading  members  of  tbe  B«»T\a^j» 
and  sought  their  advice.  A  typical  illustra- 
tion of  this  method  Is  found  in  tbe  negotia- 
tion of  the  Aabbvaiaa  treaty.  Daniel  Webster, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  kept  tbe  principal  Sen- 
ators Inf  onned  as  to  tbe  vartous  steps  in  the 
negotiation  and  was  thus  enabled  to  secure 
tbe  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion, even  although  the  majcolty  of  tbat  body 
was  opposed  to  the  President  poUtloally.B 
There  are  other  cases  where  tbls  advice  was 
sought  by  formal  notes  asnt  to  tbe  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rdatlons.  There  have 
also  been  numerous  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  refused  to  seek  advice  during  the 
negotiations  and  has  not  submitted  tbe 
treaty  to  tbe  Senate  tintll  It  was  drafted  In  Its 
final  form. 

OrandaU  dtes  thirteen  cases  where  tbe 
President  refuses  to  ratify  treaties  in  tbe 
form  i^iproved  by  the  Senate.**  He  dtes  ten 
cases  where  tbe  Preddent  withdrew  treaties 
while  stm  under  Senate  condderatl<m.>*  Be 
dtes  nine  oases  wbere  tbe  President  wlthbdd 
treaties  from  the  Senate  altogether,*'  and 
eleven  In  which  tbe  Preddent  submitted 
them  to  tbe  Senate  wltb  recommendations 
for  amendment.**  \ 

Tbe  Senate  baa  tbe  power  to  reject  a  treaty 
by  refusing  to  "consent"  to  its  ratification. 
Crandall  dtes  seventeen  cases  of  rejection  of 
treaties  by  tbe  Senate.**  Senator  Lodge  lists 
slxty-elgbt  treaties  down  to  1900  tbat  bave 
been  amended  by  tbe  Senate  and  affer  wards 
ratified.**  Further,  tbe  Senate  can  make  Its 
consent  to  ratification  conditional  upon  tbe 
acceptance  by  the  signatory  power  of  amend- 
mente,  reservations  or  interpretations. 
Qulncy  Wright  pdnto  out  tbat  of  over  660 
treaties  signed  by  tbe  United  States,  in  about 
one-tenth  tbe  Senate  has  qtiallfied  its  con- 
sent to  ratification.**  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  to  make  an 
amendment,  reservation  or  interprstatlon  ef- 
fective, tbat  both  tbe  Preddent  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate must  consent.  In  tbe  case  of  Fourteen 
Diamond  Rings  v.  United  States.-  It  was  said. 
"Tbe  meaning  of  tbe  treaty  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  BUbssqtient  explanations  of  some 
at  tboss  who  may  have  voted  to  ratify  it."  In- 
terpretations or  reservations  made  by  tbe 
Preaident  without  tbe  consent  of  the  Senate 
have  met  tbe  same  f ate.** 


Of  aU  tbe  treaties  tbat  bave  been  nego- 
tiated by  tbe  Executive  without  the  "advice" 
of  the  Senate,  the  treaty  of  VersaUles  Is  tbe 
most  notorious  example.  This  treaty  was 
negottated  In  secret,  and  tbe  Senate  was  kept 
in  tbe  dark  during  taie  whcHe  period  of  the 
negotlatlcii.  Not  only  did  the  President,  by 
his  InterpretatlMi  of  tbe  treaty  clause  make 
the  word  "advice"  mere  surplusage,  but  also 
attempted  to  Interfere  wltb  tbe  Senate  In 
the  exercise  of  its  constttutlaaal  function 
of  giving  "consent."  Altbougb  posing  as  tbe 
exponent  of  "open  covenants,  openly  arrived 
srt,"  when  be  finally  dedded  to  present  the 
treaty  in  its  completed  form  to  tbe  Soukte 
he  actually  refused  to  submit,  wltb  the 
treaty,  tbe  discussions  and  minutes  of  tbe 
Peace  Conference.  He  said,  "Tbe  reasons  we 
constituted  that  very  smaU  conference  was 
so  tbat  we  cotdd  speak  with  tbe  utmost  ab- 
sence of  restraint,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  make  use  of  thoee  discussions 
outstde."  o  He  must  bave  known  that  It  was 
Impossible  for  tbe  Senate  to  act  Intdllgently 
and  to  give  a  real  consent  from  tbe  bare  text 
of  tbe  treaty.  In  tbe  nominal  interesta  of 
peace,  we  heboid  the  q>ectacle  of  the  execu- 
tive, attempitlng  to  bring  imfalr  political 
pressure  upon  an  unlnfmned  Seotte.  After 
depriving  a  coordinate  department  of  Ita  con- 
stitutional right  to  tbe  facts,  he  proceeded 
to  appeal  to  tbe  country,  h aiming  to  tatve 
amooopoly  on  the  plans  for  tbe  peace  of  tbe 
world.  And  in  order  tbat  the  eoMwenlatlon 
of  tbe  coordinate  power  of  tbe  Senate  ml^t 
be  oomideto,  he  so  drafted  tbe  treaty  and 
tbe  covenant,  tbat  they  could  not  be  sepa- 
mted  and  could  not  be  voted  on  ampanUij 
on  their  merita.  On  March  4,  1919,  In  New 
York,  tbe  President,  certain  of  victory,  made 
this  boast:  "When  tbat  treaty  comes  back, 
gentlemen  on  this  side  wUl  find  tbe  covenant 
not  only  in  it,  but  so  many  threads  cf  tbe 
treaty  tied  to  the  covenant,  tbat  you  cannot 
dlsssot  tbe  covenant  from  tbe  treaty  without 
destroying  tbe  wbole  vital  structure." 

Usurpation  Is  a  dangerous  thing,  even  al- 
tbougb tbe  act  be  committed  In  good  lUth 
and  wltb  tbe  honest  beUef  in  ita  constitu- 
tional sanction.  But  here  to  aggravate  tbe 
offmce.  tbe  usurpation  was  ddlbetate.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  no  novice  In  tbe  field  (tf  con- 
stitutional law.  He  knew  ttie  "true  ^>trlt  of 
tbe  Coostttatton"  and  bis  own  worrto  written 
In  1908  constitute  a  more  perfect  Ixkdletment 
of  bis  whole  atutoda  wltb  refsraice  to  tbe 
Treaty  of  Veraalllea.  ttian  anything  UmU  has 
ever  bean  or  ever  wlU  be  uttered  by  bis  most 
malldous  opponent. 

Woodrow  WUs<Hi  said,  "But  there  Is  an- 
other course  which  the  Preddoit  may  follow 
and  which  one  or  two  Preddent  of  untvual 
sagacity  have  followed  with  sattsfactory  re- 
svdta  that  were  to  have  been  expected.  He 
may  himself  be  less  stiff  and  offish,  may 
himself  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  tbe  CoiMtl- 
tutlon  and  establish  intimate  relations  of 
confidence  with  tbe  Senate  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative, not  carrying  bis  plans  to  completion 
and  then  playing  them  in  final  form  before 
tbe  Senate  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  btit 
keeping  himself  in  confidential  ~wnmMnlra- 
tlon  wltb  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  8M>ate  while  bis 
plans  ore  in  course,  when  their  advice  will 
be  of  service  to  him  and  bis  Information  of 
the  greatest  service  to  them;  in  order  tbat 
there  may  be  veritable  counsel  and  a  real 
accommodation  of  views  Instead  of  a  Jlsal 
challenge  and  contest.  The  policy  which  has 
made  rivals  of  the  Preddent  and  Senate  has 
shown  itself  in  the  President  as  often  aa  in 
the  Senate,  and  If  the  Constitution  did  In- 
deed intend  that  the  Senate  should  in  sudi 
matters  be  an  executive  council.  It  Is  not  only 
tbe  privilege  of  tbe  President  to  treat  it  as 
such,  it  Is  also  bis  best  policy  and  his  plain 
duty.  As  it  is  now  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  apt  to  deal  with  each  other  with  the 
formality  and  punctilio  of  powers  united  by 
no  common  tie  except  the  vague  common  tie 
of  public  Interest:   but  it  is  within  tbelr 
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choice  to  change  the  vhole  temper  of  again 
In  such  XDtttten  and  to  exhibit  the  true  spirit 
ot  the  Constitution  by  coming  into  Intimate 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  by  a  change 
of  attitude  which  can  perfa^w  be  effected 
more  easUy  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent than  upon  the  Initiative  of  the  Sen- 
ate."- 

It  la  an  Interesting  commentary  on  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  to  note  that  President 
Wlaon  abandoned  the  practice,  which  he 
conceived  In  1908  to  be  In  oonformlty  with 
the  "true  spirit  of  the  Constitution"  and  re- 
lied on  a  very  different  theory,  which  he  had 
enunciated  In  1885  In  his  book,  "Congres- 
sional Oovernment,"  as  follows:  "His  (the 
President's)  only  way  of  compelling  compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Senate  lies  in  his 
Initiative  In  negotiation,  which  affords  him 
a  chance  to  get  the  country  Into  such  scrapes, 
so  pledged  In  the  view  of  the  world  to  cer- 
tain courses  of  actdon,  that  the  Senate  hesi- 
tates to  bring  about  the  appearance  of  dis- 
honor which  would  follow  its  refusal  to  ratify 
the  rash  promises  or  to  support  the  indiscreet 
threats  of  the  Department  of  State".** 

Impressed  by  the  tremendous  Import  of 
the    Issues    at    stake,    WUaon    deliberately 
decided  to  take  the  gambler's  chance  and  to 
act  on  the  theory  enunciated  In  1886,  and 
In  so  doing  he  abandonfed  his  better  Judg- 
ment. In  accord  with  that  theory  he  made 
the  supreme  effort  "to  bring  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  dishonor"  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  by  his  appeal  to  the  effect  that  to  de- 
feat the  League  would  be  to  "break  the  heart 
of  the  world."  Because  of  a  miscalculation  of 
the  temper  of  the  United  States  Senate.  th« 
master   strategy  of  Woodrow   ^mson   went 
down  In  defeat  and  It  is  our  contention  that 
that  defeat  should  be  sufficient  to  discredit 
this  policy  for  all  time.  If  that  defeat  has  any 
significance,  it  can  only  mean  that  the  Wil- 
son policy  in  its  very  nature  makes  for  blind 
opposition  and  prevents  Intelligent  oontnd. 
Prom  this  brief  historical  presentation.  It 
appears  that  broadly  speaking,  there  have 
been  two  Interpretations  of  the  treaty  clauae. 
The  one,  which  we  will  term,  the  Washlng- 
tonlan,  views  the  role  of  the  Senate  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  treaty  mitiriwg  functlcm, 
which  may  be  exercised  at  any  stage  of  a 
negotiation:  the  other,  which  we  will  term, 
the  WUsonlan,  considers  the  function  of  the 
Senate  merely  to  give  sanction  to  a  treaty 
that   is    already   drafted.    Aa    a   matter   of 
poUep.  which   Interpreutton  U  preferable? 
The  advocates  of  the  WUsonlan  Interpreta- 
tion rely  mainly  on  one  general  argument 
and  although  there  la  some  variation  In  the 
phrasing  of  it,  the  gtst  of  their  case  seems  to 
he  that  the  natiire  of  transactions  with  for- 
eign nations  reqxilres  caution  and  unity  of 
design,  and  their  success  frequently  depends 
on  secrecy  and  dispatch.  The  writers  who 
take  this  view  apparently  believe  that  the 
▼•ry  statement  of  the  proposition  is  so  con- 
clusive on  its  face,  that  no  defense  of  It  Is 
required.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  we  have  found  no  ade- 
quate analysis  of  this  seemingly  axiomatic 
proposition.  With  all  deference  to  the  au- 
thorities who  have  come  under  the  spell  of 
this  Idea,  we  believe  it  can  be  shown  that 
thU  argument  falls  far  shcx^  of  Justifying 
their  position,  either  In  its  theoreUcal  or  Ita 
practical  aspects. 

"niese  men,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
•re  In  reality  stating  the  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  Idea  that  the  treaty  power  In  its  en- 
tirety should  reside  exclusively  In  the  execu- 
tive, and  logically  their  position  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  very  Idea  of  any  form  of  joint 
control  over  treaties  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  But  actually  they  are  not  advocating 
•uch  a  radical  departure.  In  their  attempt  to 
bolster  up  the  Wllsonlan  Interpreitatlon.  they 
are  relying  on  an  argument  which  does  not 
lit  the  case.  It  Is  not  only  Irrelevant  from  the 
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theoretical  aspect,  but -we  believe  that  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
Wllsonlan  Intarpretation  will  show  that  in 
fact  their  position  Is  imtenable.  We  shall  at- 
tack this  propoattlon  from  two  points  of  view, 
attempting  to  show  first,  that  it  Is  theoreU- 
cally  indefensible  and  second  that  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  the  outstanding 
product  of  this  Interpretation,  namely  the 
Treaity  of  Versailles,  falls  miserably  to  make 
a  case  for  expediency  or  dispatch. 

As  to  the  flrat  point,  no  one  has  claimed 
that  the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  dlplom«tlo 
representatives  of  a  foreign  power.  Tbz  Pns- 
ident.  as  the  chief  executive,  la  the  constitu- 
tional r^ireaentaiUve  of  the  United  States 
wtth  regard  to  foreign  nations.  He  is  the 
proper  official  to  direct,  through  the  Depc^- 
ment  of  State,  the  correspondence  with  our 
ministers  abroad  and  with  foreign  ministers. 
The  Senate  does  not  possess  the  means  of 
acquiring  such  information  directly.  In  our 
analysis  of  this  problem  we  should  recognize 
that  thus  far,  both  schools  of  thought  are  In 
substantial  agreement,  but  we  should  note 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  above  statement 
does  not  preclude  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Senate  to  suggest  to  the  President  that 
he  undertake  a  certain  negotiation  nor  does 
It  preclude  the  right  at  the  Senate  to  suggest 
the  content  of  that  negotiation. 

With  this  as  a  starting  point  in  our  analy- 
sis, we  next  introduce  two  considerations 
which  are  fundamental  and  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Wllsonlan  Interpretation  seem 
to  Ignore  in  the  development  of  their  case 
for  dispatch.  The  first,  U  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple in  our  constitutional  system  that  the 
Executive  and  the  legislative  departments  are 
coordinate  and  the  second  principle  Is  that 
in  so  far  as  the  treaty  power  is  concerned,  the 
Constitution  has  conferred  upon  one  branch 
of  the  government,  namely,  the  Senate,  a 
pdnt  participation  with  the  President  in  the 
making  of  treaties.  No  conceivable  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  cUuae  could  deny  that 
treaty  making  Is  a  Joint  fimctlon.  We  are 
confronted  then  by  the  hard  fact  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Senate  muat  agree 
before  a  treaty  can  come  Into  existence. 

These  basic  considerations  should  be  obvi- 
ous, and  yet  strange  to  relate,  the  literature 
of  the  subject  is  honeycombed  with  confu- 
sion and,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  VersaUles,  men  of  learning  have 
attempted  to  setUe  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion by  an  appeal  to  personalities.  We  submit 
that  no  Intelligent  discussion  of  the  resi>ec- 
tive  merits  of  the  Washlngtonlan  and  the 
Wllsonlan  InterpreUUon  of  the  treaty  clause 
U  possible,  unless  it  takes  into  account  the 
basic  principles. 

Let  us  compare  these  two  interpretations 
as  regards  secrecy,  dispatch  and  safety  First 
as  to  secrecy,  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  lip  service 
to  the  ideal  of  "open  covenants,  openly  ar- 
rived at,,"  but  he  Justified  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  Senate  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  at  VersaUles  on  the  groimd  that  sec- 
recy was  all  Important.  The  deliberations  of 
the  Coimcll  of  Five  were  secret  beyond  all 
precedents.  No  secretaries  were  admitted  and 
no  official  minutes  were  kept.  The  CoimcU 
of  Five  has  been  described  by  Dr.  DUlon  as 
"a  gang  of  benevolent  conspirators,  ignoring 
history  and  expertshlp,  shutting  themselvea 
up  In  a  room  and  talking  disconnectedly."  It 
Is  not  proper  at  this  place  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  open  versxia 
secret  diplomacy.  Let  us  assume  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  secrecy  Is  preferable.  We 
then  meet  the  claim  insisted  upon  by  advo- 
cates of  the  Wllsonlan  Interpretotlon  that 
real  secrecy  is  Impossible  if  the  Senate  U  kept 
advised  of  the  facts  during  the  nesotlaUon 
of  the  treaty. 

In  this  connection,  they  stress  the  size  of 
the  Senate  arguing  that  even  although  at 
taie  outset  of  the  government,  the  Senate 
might  function  as  an  executive  council,  when 
It  consisted  of  but  twenty-six  members,  that 


now.  it  la  impossible  because  we  have  almost 
one  hundred  members.  We  have  shown  that 
the  Senate  may.  consistent  with  the  treaty 
clauae.  delegate  its  right  to  receive  the  facto 
during  the  negotiation,  to  Ito  own  committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  which  may  consist  of 
much  less  than  twenty-six  member  and  this 
committee  could  fimctlon  while  the  Senate 
as  a  body  Is  not  in  session.  But  even  if  the 
Senate  as  a  body  should  receive  Ito  informa- 
tion, it  would  be  in  executive  session  behind 
closed  doors,  and  the  argument  that  secrecy 
would  be  Jeopardized  is  but  a  polito  way  of 
questioning  the  patriotism  and  the  motives 
of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
We  refuse  to  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  If 
the  members  of  the  highest  legislative  body 
in  the  land  are  so  blas£  that  they  cannot 
safely  be  entrusted  with  Information,  then 
why  should  they  be  given  any  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  treaty  making  function  In 
any  particular?  If  the  advocates  of  the  WU- 
sonlan theory  were  logically  consistent  they 
would  realize  that  they  are  sUting  the  case 
for  an  exclusive  presidential  treaty  power 
and  they  would  frankly  and  openly  attempt 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  which  would  lead 
to  a  constitutional   amendment. 

One  thing  is  certain,  they  can  never 
reach  that  goal  by  any  attempt  at  Informal 
amendment  by  executive  Interpretation  and 
any  effort  to  undermine  a  coordinate  de- 
partment of  the  government  will  not  only 
deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  an 
tnformed  advisor  but  also  must  ultimately 
lead  to  hostUlty  and  misunderstanding. 

What  can  be  said  for  the  Wllsonlan  inter- 
pretotlon as  regards  dispatch?  It  has  been 
argued  that  a  division  of  c^lnlon  between 
the  Senate  and  the  President  could  not  fall 
to  give  the  nation   with   whom   we   might 
be    disposed    to    treat,    the    most    decided 
advantages  and  would  delay  if  not  altogether 
prevent  the  realization  of  our  desires.  But 
this  argument  is  based  on  a  false  assumption. 
We  have  no  right  to  claim  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  will  always  be  hostile, 
especlaUy  if  the  President  foUows  the  Wash- 
lngtonlan   Interpretotlon,   and    when    they 
are  hostile,  the  relations  can  be  kept  secret. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  In  harmony 
the  publicity  of  that  fact  will  have  mucli 
weight    with    the   other    nation.    But    more 
Important  than  this  la  the  fact  that  under 
our  Constitution,  the  treaty  clause  requires 
agreement  between   the   President   and   the 
Senate  before  a  treaty  can  be  ratified.  Con- 
sidering human  nature  aa  we  find  it  gen- 
erally,  and   especlaUy   as   it   is   exemplified 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  It  la 
futUe  to  hope  that  time  wlU  be  gained  by 
keeping  the  Senate  in  Ignorance  of  the  facto 
during  the  whole  period  of  negotiation.  Men, 
who  are  politicaUy  ambitious  and  who  have 
been   elected   to   represent   their  req>ectlve 
stotes   in   the   highest   leglsUtlve   body   In 
the  land,  knowing  that  they  are  members 
of  a  coordinate  department  In  the  treaty 
making  function  are  not  going  to  submit 
to  any  form  of  dictation  or  poUttcal  preosure 
exerted  by  the  Executive.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that    the    President    wUl    ever    become    so 
powerful    and    the    Senate    so    weak,    that 
such  a  policy  can  be  relied  upon  in  order 
to  speed  up  the  treaty  making  process. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  argument 
presented  by  Lord  Balfour  against  the  estob- 
Ushment  of  a  ParUamentary  Committee  of 
Control  of  Foreign  Relations  in  the  angit^h 
government  is  not  applicable  to  our  situa- 
tion. He  said  in  a  speech  of  March  19.  1918, 
"Do  not  suppose  that  we  can  do  the  worit 
better  by  having  to  explain  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  not  responsible.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  get  business  properly  done.""  This 
argument  is  not  applicable  to  our  Senate. 
Hero  we  have  a  joint  responsibility.  Every- 
one admlto  that  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate must  agree  before  a  treaty  can  be  made. 
The  only  question  at  Issue  is  whether  the 
two  parties  shaU  have  the  right  to  be  equaUy 
Informed. 
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Can  the  WUsonlan  Interpretotlm  be  de- 
fended from  the  standpoint  of  safety?  The 
Senate,  as  a  continuing  body  and  as  the 
highest  legislative  assembly  con  tains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  great  ca- 
pacity and  large  experience.  We  beUeve  that 
the  history  of  the  Senate  wUl  reveal,  that 
even  at  ito  lowest  ebb,  there  were  In  that 
body  a  few  great  characters  from  whom,  any 
President  might  weU  have  sought  advice.  We 
know  that  the  Senate  has  often  performed 
a  patriotic  and  highly  valuable  service  by 
ito  mercUees  examination  of  a  treaty.  An  ex- 
ceUent  example  Ls  the  Hay-Pauncefoote 
treaty,  which  but  for  the  Senate,  would  have 
faUed  to  reserve  the  right  ot  the  United 
Stotes  to  fortify  the  Panama  canal.*  Why  not 
adopt  the  coop>erative  policy  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  the  Senate  whUe 
the  treaty  is  being  negotiated?  We  cannot 
beUeve  that  the  mere  election  of  a  man  to 
the  Presidency  ipso  facto  endows  him  with 
knowledge  or  experience.  Why  not  reveal  to 
this  coordinate  body,  the  facto,  so  that  It 
may  be  an  Informed  advisor?  The  American 
peoi^e  have  had  enough  of  personal  govern- 
ment. They  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
leadership  to  be  democratic  must  make  use 
of  democratic  methods  of  pnrocedure. 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  p>olltlcal  theorlsto 
who  have  faUed  to  grasp  the  algniflcance  of 
the  lesson  tougbt  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
and  who  continue  to  be  dominated  by  the 
speU  of  an  outworn  Idea.  WUaon,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  tragic  dlslUualonment.  enjoyed 
greater  power  than  any  other  President  In 
the  history  of  the  repubUc.  But  he  pursued 
a  poUcy  which  was  In  violent  confilct  with 
his  better  Judgment,  expressed  ten  years 
before  whUe  President  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. At  that  Ume  he  voiced  the  true  policy 
that  makes  possible  a  real  advice  and  con- 
sent. That  is  the  poUcy  based  on  cooperation 
that  leads  to  understanding  and  makes  for 
dispatch.  The  Harding-Hughes  disarmament 
treaties  were  ratified  without  difficulty  and 
without  change.  The  explanation  Ues  largely 
In  the  fact  that  President  Harding  appointed 
as  members  of  the  American  delegation  the 
leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Underwood. 

Do  we  need  a  greater  pc^ular  control  over 
treaties?  The  most  undemocratic  feature  of 
the  great  democracies  at  the  world  today  is 
the  method  of  carrying  on  foreign  affairs. 
The  machinery  of  diplonuicy  is  a  survival 
from  the  age  of  absolutism.  The  "barren 
game  of  intrigue"  has  been  played  and  found 
wanting.  Secret  diplomacy  has  led  to  suspl- 
don.  Prof.  Relnsch  has  said,  "No  nation  is 
so  bad  as  Imagination,  confused  and  poisoned 
by  secrecy  and  by  the  suggestion  at  dire 
plottlngs,  would  point  out."  <*  Suspicion  has 
in  turn  incited  nations  to  enter  a  competitive 
race  for  armament,  and  the  existence  of  great 
mUltary  machines  has  constituted  a  stand- 
ing menace  and  an  incentive  to  war.  Such 
has  been  the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  Woodrow 
Wilson  said,  "European  diplomacy  works  al- 
ways In  the  dense  thicket  of  ancient  feuds, 
rooted,  entangled  and  entwined.  I  did  not 
realize  it  all  untU  the  Peace  Conference:  I 
did  not  realize  how  deep  the  rooto  were."  The 
world  has  witnessed,  the  common  peoples  of 
Europe  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
tragic  commentary  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  there  was  In  no  European 
country  a  popular  control  over  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Conditions  in  America  have  been  much 
better.  The  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stotes  placed  In  that 
document  two  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  making  power,  which  are  the  very 
antithesis  of  secret  diplomacy.  They  pro- 
vided that  no  intm-natlonal  agreement,  to 
which  the  United  Stotes  is  a  party,  abaU  be 
binding  unless  agreed  to  by  a  representa- 
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tlve  body,  the  United  Ettates  Senate,  and  they 
further  provided  that  treaties,  whan  dtUy 
ratified.  shaU  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
implicit  in  these  provisions  that  the  treaties 
of  this  government  shaU  be  published  to 
aU  the  world.  Further,  we  have  Prof.  John 
Baseett  Moore,  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  our  State  Department  before  the 
World  War  had  no  secrete  whatever,  with 
the  exception  of  personnel  reporto." 

Prof.  Qulncy  Wright  has  said.  "Critics  of 
American  government  have  often  urged  re- 
form, usually  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
cabinet  system,  but  their  attention  has  been 
centered  upon  domestic  affairs.  It  Is  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs,  the  reverse  Is  true. 
British  writers  have  looked  hopefully  to  the 
United  States  as  a  model  for  reform.  Fea- 
tures of  the  American  syston  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Brlttsh  Union  for  Democratic 
Control  of  Foreign  Relations  founded  in 
1914."* 

The  late  Lord  Bryoe  voiced  this  sentiment 
when  he  said.  "The  day  may  come  when  in 
England  the  question  of  limiting  the  pres- 
ent aU  but  unlimited  dlscrwtlon  at  the  Exec- 
utive in  foreign  affairs  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  exan4>le  of  the  American 
Senate  wUl  then  deserve  and  receive  care- 
ful study."  «• 

Should  we  be  satisfied  merely  because  we 
have  a  better  system  than  Europe?  We  have 
shown  not  only  that  the  WUsonlan  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  clause,  which  may 
become  the  prevaUlng  interpretation,  vio- 
lates the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  by  mak- 
ing the  word  "advice"  mere  surplusage,  but 
also  we  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  executive  was 
attempting  to  prevent  a  coordinate  d^>art- 
ment  in  the  treaty  maicing  function  from 
exercising  a  real  "consent." 

The  history  of  our  treaty  practice  has  es- 
tablished the  fact,  beyond  controversy,  that 
there  are  two  widely  divergent  schools  of 
thought  as  to  the  respective  roles  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Senate.  Those  who 
favor  the  Wllsonlan  interpretation  do  not 
relish  the  charge  of  usurpation.  But  even 
they  do  not  have  the  audacity  to  make  the 
counter  charge  that  the  Washlngtonlan  In- 
terpretation constitutes  usurpation.  In  order 
therefore  to  defend  their  position  at  all, 
representing  as  it  does  a  later  interpretation, 
they  wlU  be  forced  to  employ  the  only  alter- 
native and  contend  that  there  Is  an  am- 
bigiuty  in  the  Constitution  with  reference 
to  a  method  of  procedure. 

From  their  own  analysis  of  the  situation, 
we  insist  that  clarification,  one  way  or  the 
other,  is  imperative.  We  say  "imperative"  ad- 
visedly, for  If  a  written  constitution  cannot 
be  accurately  drawn  so  as  to  detlne  and  de- 
scrltM  a  mere  method  of  govM^imental  pro- 
cedure, what  hope  is  there  that  It  can  ef- 
fectively guarantee  the  protection  ^of  a  sub- 
staantive  right?  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  can  be  found  who  wiu  be  bold  enough 
to  assert  that  in  this  case,  clarification  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  amendment,  and  fur- 
ther we  do  not  believe  that  any  one,  after 
conceding  that  clarification  is  possible,  would 
argue  that  it  should  not  be  consummated. 
To  admit  the  ambiguity  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deny  the  posslbiUty  of  clarification  would 
be  to  assert  the  futUlty  of  all  written  tn- 
strumento,  whether  they  be  contraeto.  by- 
laws, deeds,  wills  or  constitutions. 

Granting  then  that  clarification  is  needed, 
the  question  remains,  which  policy  is  pref- 
erable? We  have  analyzed  the  argumento  pre- 
sented by  the  adherento  of  the  Wllsonlan 
school  and  have  shown  that  they  have  utterly 
faUed  to  make  their  case  for  dispatch,  for 
secrecy  or  for  safety.  We  have  placed  our 
faith  in  the  doctrine  that  "democratic  lead- 
ership requires  democratic  methods  of  pro- 
cedure." Whether  the  future,  for  us,  shall  be 
war  or  peace,  is  to  be  determined  largely  by 
those  who  control  our  foreign  relations.  We 


do  not  hold  that  our  International  poUclas 
should  be  det^mlned  In  the  market  place. 
DetaUed  treaties  cannot  be  Intelligently 
nuule  by  plebiscite.  But  we  do  malntoln  that 
the  ends  of  democracy  wUl  beet  be  served  by 
assuring  the  representatives  of  the  people  In 
the  United  States  Senate  a  real  pcutlclpatlon 
In  the  treaty  making  power.  The  President 
alone  imder  our  system  has  direct  access  to 
the  sources  of  Information;  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  if  we  are  to  have  a  more  direct 
popular  control  over  the  making  of  treaties, 
cooperation  and  counsel  and  advice  are  nee 
essary.  To  make  these  effective,  the  Senate 
during  the  period  of  the  negotiation,  must 
possess  the  facta,  so  that  it  can  be  an  In- 
formed advisor. 

John  Hay,  one  of  our  greatest  Secretaries 
of  State,  has  said  that  "the  irreparable  mis- 
take of  our  Constitution  puto  it  Into  the 
power  of  one-third  plus  one  of  the  Senate  to 
meet  with  a  categorical  veto  any  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  the  President  even  tho  it  may  have 
the  approval  of  nine-tenths  of  the  nation."  ■■ 

In  the  constitutional  convention  the  pro- 
posal that  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
Senators  should  suffice  was  defeated  by  one 
vote."  James  Wilson  objected  to  the  tw(^ 
thirds  requirement  on  the  ground  that  "If 
two- thirds  are  necessary  to  make  the  peace, 
the  minority  may  perpetuate  the  war, 
against  the  sense  of  the  majority."  •• 

Alexander  HamUton  said,  "aU  provisions 
which  require  more  than  a  majority  of  any 
body  to  ito  rescdutlons  have  a  direct  tend- 
ency to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  gov- 
enunent  and  an  indirect  one  to  subject  the 
sense  of  the  majority  to  that  of  the  minor- 
ity." ■ 

If  It  can  t>e  assured  that  the  Senate  in  the 
future  wUl  be  consulted  and  considered  aa 
a  real  advlscw,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  higher 
percentage  than  a  bare  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  should  be  required,  for  consent. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  fact  remains 
that  many  treaties  have  been  and  wUl  be 
considered  as  party  Issues.  To  make  H  ob- 
ligatory for  an  administration  to  command 
a  two-thirds  vote  upon  a  treaty  is  to  impose 
a  condition  that  cannot  often  be  met.  If  we 
assume  (1)  that  aU  the  Senators  participate 
in  the  vote,  and  (3)  that  the  treaty  is  looked 
upon  as  a  party  measure,  the  two- thirds  re- 
quirement means  a  party  majority  of  thirty- 
two  members  to  insure  acceptance.  In  the 
last  forty  years,  no  administration  has  en- 
Joyed  such  a  majority  In  the  United  States 
Senate. 

We  propose  that  the  Constitution  be  for- 
mally clarified  by  adopting  the  Owen  amend- 
meift,  "The  President  shall  have  the  poww, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to 
frame  treaties,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  majority  of  t^e  Senators  present 
concurring  therein,  to  conclude  the  sanM."  •* 

The  adoption  of  ^Is  amendment  would 
constitute  a  reaffirmation  of  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  or1<rtnal  intention  at  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution.  More  than  th«t.  It 
would  clarify  the  present  treaty  nrovlsion. 
which  to  the  advocates  of  the  WUsonlan 
school.  Is  now  vaerue  and  pronerly  subject 
to  two  antithetical  interpretationa  Although 
not  ludlciallv  enforceable.  It  would  have  a 
Boberln«  effect  upon  the  Executive  and  would 
tend  to  assure  the  people  In  the  future.  • 
more  direct  oontrol  over  tije  conduct  of  their 
government's  foreign  affairs.  It  would  re- 
store to  the  Senate,  a  broadly  reoresentative 
body,  composed  of  men  from  every  state  and 
every  class  the  true  role  of  a  coordinate  de- 
partment In  the  important  Arid  of  treaty 
making. 

In  proposing  this  amendment  to  democ- 
ratize the  treaty  making  function  of  otnr  ^v- 
emment.  we  have  no  desire  to  matre  the  Pres- 
ident a  figurehead.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted  he  would  stUl  retsln  four  of  his  pres- 
ent prlvUeres.  (1)  The  initiative  in  nesotla- 
tion.  (2)   the  right  to  submit  the  treaty  to 
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tlM  8«n«t«  with  noommnulatlon  for 
•mendmamt,"  (8)  the  right  to  wtthdrsw 
a  treaty  ftom  the  Senate  either  with  a  t1«w 
to  effect  changes  thoreln  or  to  termlnaite 
proceedings."  (4)  the  right  to  refuse  to  rat- 
Mj  and  proclaim  the  treaty  after  It  has  been 
approTed  by  the  Senate." 
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noN  To  SaxK  the  Advue  and  Consbht  or 
TBI  Sbnats  With  Stbcul  Raraaawca  to 

THE  VBTNAM  PXACI  MaOOTIATIONa 

(By  Richard  K.  Webb) 

AaaTBACT 

Tlie  relationship  between  the  Preoldant 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea  with 
respect  Co  the  treaty-making  power  la  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  the  formulation  and 
rattOcsftlon  of  the  Constitution  and  subse- 
quent historical  events  and  expert  opinion. 
It  is  concluded  thai  the  President  must  ssdc 
the  adTlce  of  the  Senate  both  before  enter- 
ing into  subatanttre  treaty  negotiatlona  and 
also  during  their  course,  and  the  coosant  of 
the  Senate  when  q>eolllo  agreemantB  are  to 
be  pursued.  If  the  Senate  should  agree  that 
the  BM^or  treaty  prorisions  to  be  offered  for 
negotiation  cannot  be  determined  betors 
negotiations  are  to  begin,  then  the  Prealdsnt 
should  ^point,  by  and  with  the  adrlca  and 
consent  at  the  Senate,  a  special  envoy  whose 
speetflo  task  is  to  form  a  treaty  for  later  sub- 
miSBlan.  The  bnplicatlons  of  this  oonoluslon 
for  tanproTing  the  chanoes  of  sucoees  of  the 
present  Vietnam  peace  treaty  negotiatlona 
are  discussed. 

"He  [the  President]  shaU  have  Power,  by 
and  wKh  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  Che  Sen- 
ate, io  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thlrda  of 
Che  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advtoe  and 
Consent  at  the  Senate,  tfiaU  appoint  Ambas- 
sadon.  other  public  Iflnlsteis  and  consuls, 
.  .  .  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  oth- 
erwlss  provided  for.  .  .  .^ 

"The  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Statee  by  the  Constitution  not  pndxlbited 
by  it  to  the  3Utes,  are  reserved  to  the  State 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.* 

"The  Oonsttt\itlon  .  .  .  shall  be  the  Su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land  .  .  ."  • 

XNTBODUCnON 

Does  the  Piestdent  have  the  consUtuUonal 
power  to  negotUte  a  peace  treaty  with  North 
and  South  Vietnam  without  the  formal  ad- 
vloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  a  body? 
The  Author^  oontentkm  Is  that  the  Prssl- 
dent  does  not.  Were  the  PresldeDt  to  seek 
this  sdvice  and  consent,  it  would  htip  him 
greatly  In  quickly  negotiating  a  workable 
treaty,  which  U  so  des|)ecately  needed.  With- 
out this  advice  and  ocMisait.  the  PresidMit 
Is  representing  only  hlmsdf  and  his  admin- 
istration, and  hence  is  operating  in  a  poUt- 
Ical  vacuum.  In  1788  in  the  reOeraUMt  Pa- 
pers, which  were  written  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution.  John  Jay  stated 
that  the  "president  and  senators  so  choeen 
will  slwi^s  be  of  the  numbnr  of  those  who 
beet  imdesstand  our  national  interests, 
whether  oonsldered  in  relatloa  to  the  sev- 
eral states  or  to  foreign  nations.  With  such 
men  the  power  of  making  treatlee  may  be 
safely  lodged."  *  With  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  would  repre- 
sent more  accurately  the  position  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  ne- 
gotiations. North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF 
would  then  be  aware  that  the  President's 
negotiating  poUdes  repreeent  more  than  jiut 
the  Interests  and  attitudes  of  a  particular 
administration  and  therefore  would  be  less 
IncUnert   to  expect  that  a  contrary  public 
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opinion  in  the  United  States  could  jwoduce 
a  change  In  pcMcy  In  time.  In  fonnlng  the 
"advice**  eaoh  Senator  would  be  required  to 
review  this  matter  in  its  entirety  and  to 
act  on  a  considered  personal  (^>lnlon.  Such 
an  undertaking  would  help  crystalllae  exact- 
ly what  Is  the  national  intersst.  Indeed,  the 
Senate  could  take  the  InlUaUve  and  begin 
to  form  the  advice,  starting  from  known  pres- 
idential opinions. 

The  oonsideratlons  that  »«"«*^*^  against 
this  view  are  twof<^d:  (1)  a  tradition  of  al- 
lowing the  President  to  form  treaties  on  his 
own  authority  without  the  formal  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  (2)  the  ex- 
planation of  the  treaty-making  power  given 
In  Smate  Document  No.  89.  OonaUtution  o/ 
the  United  Statee— Analyata  and  tnterpreta- 
tU>n,  dated  1964.  which  attempts  to  justify 
the  current  practice.  The  latter  tends  to  per- 
petuate the  current  practice  since  it  pur- 
ports to  define  the  Constttutton's  treaty  pow- 
er provlslcn.  Slnos  the  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
Idnit  swore  to  support  the  Oonstltutton,  none 
would  challenge  current  practice  If  it  were 
thought  to  be  constitutional.  The  edltore 
or  Senate  Doc.  No.  39  are  K.  S.  Corwln  and 
others;  they  prepared  the  document  for  the 
library  of  Oongreaa  LeglslaUve  Reference 
Service.  Corwln  also  wrote  the  influential 
Xtotit,  The  Prtsident — Offlee  and  Powers.  Al- 
though Mr.  Corwln  has  made  an  Impoctant 
contribution  to  some  aspects  of  constitution- 
al law.  his  opinion  In  this  connection  cannot 
be  takm  as  the  final  word. 

After  reviewing  Oorwin'B  opinion  and  his 
Justification  (i^ven  In  Sen.  Doc.  No.  30  and 
In  his  book),  along  with  other  documents 
and  writings  and  Supreme  Court  casee,  the 
Author  has  concluded  that  the  President 
must  nci  only  have  the  formal  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  before  negotiating 
matters  of  substance  (the  President  may, 
however,  initiate  talks  on  his  own  authority) , 
but  that  it  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  nation  tot  the  President  to  obcOn  that 
advice  and  consent.  The  remainder  of  Uils 
article,  then,  contains  a  review  of  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  surroiuuUng  the  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  phrase  In  the  treaty  power. 
TtM  statements  and  references  given  by  Cor- 
wln which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  are 
used  as  a  guide  and  each  of  these  Is  treated 
herein. 

We  begin  with  an  analysis  of  Senate  Doc. 
N6.  39.  Here  Corwln  as  justification  for  the 
current  practice  uses  only  four  facts:  (1) 
part  of  an  eesay  by  John  Jay  In  the  Federalist 
Pliers:  (3)  part  of  a  Senate  speech  by  Rufus 
King  in  1818;  (3)  the  experience  of  President 
Washington  in  seeking  Senate  advice  in  mak- 
ing treaties;  and  (4)  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Sutherland  in  U.S.  v.  Curtiss-Wrlght  Corp.* 
This  article  will  attempt  to  show  that  Corwln 
did  not  use  the  first  three  of  these  items  In 
oontext,  and  that  the  inferences  which  can 
properly  be  drawn  from  these  sources  do  not 
support  the  position  adopted  either  In  Sen- 
ate Doc.  No.  S9  or  In  Corwln's  book. 

The  President-Senate  relationships  during 
the  formation  of  the  Jay  Treaty  and  the  Ver- 
sailles Tireaty  are  discussed.  A  separate  and 
detaUed  analysis  of  Justice  Sutherland's 
opinion  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  the 
Cvrtiss-Wright  decision  is  also  included. 
More  evidence  is  also  provided  regarding  (1) 
the  question  of  whether  Senate  advice  re- 
quires Senate  action  as  a  body,  (3)  the  <»1gln 
of  the  treaty  clause  phraseology,  and  (3)  the 
President's  role  as  Commander  In  Chief  In 
making  peace  treaties.  Finally,  the  Vietnam 
peace  treaty  negotiations  are  discussed. 

^.  S.  Corwln  and  Senate  Document  No.  39 
1.  John  Jay  and  the  Federalist  Pi4>ers 

In  order  to  betto'  understand  the  analysis 
of  Senate  Doc.  No.  39.  the  reader  is  invited 
to  read  the  entire  paragraph  entitled  "Presi- 
dent and  Senate"  In  that  document.*  It 
would  seem  that  this  paragraph  lends  sup- 
port to  the  Author's  contention  by  stating 
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that  "The  constitutional  clause  evidently  ao- 
sumes  that  the  President  and  the  SeoMte  wUl 
be  associated  with  the  entire  prooass  of  mak- 
ing a  treaty." '  The  paragn4>h,  however,  then 
states  that  "John  Jay.  writing  In  the  Federa- 
Ust,  foreeaw  that  the  Initiative  must  often 
be  selaed  by  the  President  without  benefli 
of  Senatorial  counsel."  This  brief  report  of 
Jay's  essay  oould  be  readily  misconstrued. 
One  might  suppose  that  Jay  did  not  adopt  in 
his  essay  the  above  view  about  "the  entire 
process  of  making  a  treaty."  and  one  might 
understand  the  "Inittatlve"  remark  as  at- 
tributing more  power  to  the  President  than 
Jay  In  context  actually  did.  The  full  Jay  ea- 
say>  said  of  treatlee  that  "The  PresidenC 
miist.  In  forming  them,  act  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate"  *  and  that  the  Initia- 
tive relatee  to  "those  pr^Muatory  and  auxil- 
iary measures  which  are  not  otherwise  im- 
portant In  a  national  view  .  .  .  and  whl^ 
usxially  reqiUre  the  meet  secrecy  and  the 
most  dispatch."  >■  The  Jay  essay  does  not 
add  confusion  to  the  treaty  clause  In  ths 
Constitution,  as  Corwln  ImpUes;  but  rather 
this  essay  explains  the  clause.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  federalist  Papers  were 
written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madi- 
son, and  John  Jay  in  order  to  explain  Che 
Constltutlcm  to  the  people  and  secure  its 
adoption  by  the  separate  States. 

3.  Rufus  King's  1818  Speech 
Senate  Dec.  No.  39  polnta  out  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  advise  the  President,  wltiiout  his 
asking,  basing  this  conclusion  on  a  Senate 
spseoh  given  by  Rufus  King  In  1818.  No  one 
would  deny  this  power  to  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  slgnlflcance  of  this  speech  Uee  not 
in  whether  the  Senate  may  voliinteer  advice; 
It  Uee  In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  that 
speech  (not  rtlnrnssed  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  39) 
where  the  phrase  "make  a  treaty"  Is  defined 
and  explained.  Rufus  King  stated:  "The  Con- 
stitution does  not  say  that  treaties  shall  be 
concluded  but  that  they  shall  be  made  by 
and  with  the  advtoe  and  oonoent  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate." He  asBerted  thwt  "to  make  a  treaty  in- 
cludes all  the  proceedings  by  which  It  Is 
made."  ^  King  said  that  any  other  Interpre- 
tation would  require  that  the  Constitution 
be  changed  to  read:  "The  President  diall 
make  treatlea.  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  ratify  the  same."  " 
King's  ^>eech  Is  consistent  with  the  above 
mentioned  Jay  eesay:  Jay  did  not  say  that 
the  President  must.  In  concluding  treaties, 
sot  by  Che  advice  arid  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  that  he  "must,  in  forming  them,  act  by 
and  with  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 

Rufus  King  was  a  delegate  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Fedeiml  Convention,  which 
drafted  the  Constitution,  and  played  a  prom- 
inent role  there."  He  was  on  the  Committee 
of  Style  along  with  Bhmllton  and  M^logn 
and  was  on  the  Committee  of  Eleven  which 
drafted  the  treaty  clause.  He  aotlvely  pro- 
moted the  new  Constitution  and  was  Meoted 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Bdaasachusetts  Conven- 
tion which  ratified  It.  Later  as  a  VS.  Sen- 
ator, he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Finance  and  Foreign  Relations,  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  latter."  The  speech  dted 
Is  the  only  explicit  deflnttlon  of  the  treaty 
power  offered  In  The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  which  were  collected  and 
edited  by  M.  Farimnd  (Fterand  Included  the 
King  apeech  In  the  appendix  as  "supple- 
mentary material  that  oould  be  found"  Co 
throw  "light  upon  Che  work  of  the  oonsMtu- 
tional  oonTentton.") . 

The  background  of  Rufus  King's  speech 
Is  most  hel]^ul  In  perceiving  Its  full  mean- 
ing." The  Society  of  Friends  of  Balttmore  in 
late  1817  brought  a  petlUon  to  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  aboUahlng  slave  trade.  Sen- 
ator BurrlU,  In  support  of  this  petltkm,  pro- 
posed a  Senate  resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  IMatlonB  to  inquire  Into 
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ttie  "eqiediency  of  taking  measures  In  con- 
cert with  other  nations  for  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  said  trade."  In  the  ensuing  Senate 
debate  on  the  res(Hutlon  Senator  King,  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  noted  that  our 
"long  depending  negotiations  (on  the  sub- 
ject of  slave  trade]  with  ^Mtln  still  exists." 
He  urged  that  our  foreign  ministers  be  re- 
minded that  the  United  States  Is  greatly  in- 
terested in  abollahlng  slave  trade  unlveraaUy 
and  should  therefore  press  for  an  agreement 
w4th  the  foreign  powers."  After  King's  re- 
marks an  objection  was  raised  to  advising 
the  President  in  the  forming  of  a  treaty  with 
Spain.  This  objection  was  based  on  Che  sup- 
position that  the  business  of  "«»*^<"g  this 
treaty  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Executive. 
King  repUes  with  his  explanation  of  the 
treaty  power.  The  Burrlll  reeolutlon  was 
passed  without  modification,  which  indicates 
that  the  Senate  concurred  in  King's  explana- 
tion of  the  treaty  power. 

The  only  clue  as  to  why  Senate  Doc. 
No.  30  does  not  discuss  the  last  part  of 
King's  speech,  which  defines  the  phrase 
"make  a  treaty."  is  iHX>vlded  In  a  foot- 
note in  Corwln's  bocA,  President — Oi^lce  and 
Pouters."  In  this  footnote  Corwln  Implies 
that  the  King  speech  Is  nullified  by  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  R^>ort  issued 
two  years  earlier  (February  15.  1816)."  The 
committee  report  had  to  do  with  a  Senate 
resolution  propoeed  by  Rufus  King  which 
would  advise  the  President  concerning  his 
negotlatlonfi  with  Great  Britain  on  certain 
matters  of  commerce.  Ihe  committee  re- 
jected the  propoeal  on  the  ground  that  such 
advice  was  unnecessary,  because  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  President  had  already 
pursued  the  ideas  contained  m  King's  reso- 
lution, and  further  that  It  was  not  in  ths 
national  interest  for  the  Senate  to  Interfere 
since  a  division  of  opinion  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive  would  give  the 
other  side  a  decided  advantage.  However,  the 
report  at  the  committee  contains  no  treat- 
ment of  the  question  of  constitutional  power, 
except  the  obeervation  that  the  Constitution 
permits  only  the  President  to  conduct  for- 
eign negotiations,  which  is  of  course  true. 
The  report  stands  for  no  proposition  except 
that  the  committee  felt  It  would  be  unwise 
to  interfere  In  those  particular  rugotiatlons. 
TO  treat  this  report  as  a  constitutional  rul- 
ing on  the  making  of  treaties  Is  \mwarranted. 
The  fact  that  two  years  later  King  won  In 
his  contention  that  the  Senate  could  offer 
unsolicited  advice  to  the  President  (i.e..  the 
Burrlll  reeolutlon) ,  after  he  argued  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  makes  It  clear  that  the 
earlier  committee  report  could  not  In  any 
case  be  taken  to  repreeent  Senate  opinion  on 
the  treaty  power. 

3.  George  Washington's  First  Attend  at 
Treaty-Making 
Perhaps  the  main  reasons  for  the  current 
piactloe  are  the  prevailing  views.  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  at  least,  that  (1)  seeking  ad- 
vice from  the  Senate  prior  to  substantive  ne- 
gotiations Is  Impractical  and  (3)  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  clear  as  to  how  advice  and 
consent  are  to  be  rendered.  Hi  search  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  treaty  clause  one  would 
certainly  want  to  learn  how  President  Wash- 
ington carried  out  this  power  since  he  was 
the  first  President  imder  the  Constitution. 
In  his  book  on  the  presidency  Oorwln  tells 
the  reader  that  Washington  trted  to  use  the 
Senate  as  a  council  in  forming  treaties  but 
that  this  simply  did  not  work:  "The  somber 
truth  Is  that  the  conception  of  the  Senate  as 
a  presidential  council  in  the  diplomatic  field 
broke  down  the  first  time  It  was  put  to  the 
test."  "  In  a  footnote  in  Sen.  Doc.  No.  30  Cor- 
wln statee  that  Washington's  efforts  to  obtain 
advice  and  consent  "proved  futile,  princi- 
pally beoauss  the  Senate  balked.""  In  an- 
other YmoHl  The  President's  Control  of  For- 
eign Jtelations  (1917),  Corwln  says:  "at  the 


outset.  Washington  sought  to  associate  the 
Senate  with  ^twM^f  in  the  negotlatkm  of 
treatlea  but  this  method  at  proceeding  went 
badly  and  was  presently  abandoned."" 

These  statements  are  simply  not  true.  TlM 
Ihddent  to  vrtiloh  Corwln  refers  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  treaty  under  the  Conatttu- 
tion."  President  Washington  (who  was  also 
president  of  the  Federal  Ocmventlon  and 
among  thoae  irtio  beat  understood  the  Con- 
stitution) appeared  before  the  Senate  and 
asked  for  its  "advice  and  oonsent  to  some 
propoaltlons  respecting  the  treaty  to  be  held 
with  the  Southwn  Indians."  (emphaslB  add- 
ed) The  Senate,  in  deUberaUng  the  mat- 
ter, was  concerned  about  Waahington's  In- 
sistence on  being  present  while  the  Senate 
debated.  They  felt  that  Washington's  per- 
eonal  authority  prevented  freedom  of  dla- 
cusslon  and  refused  to  give  advice  and  con- 
sent on  that  day  and  wanted  to  postpone 
a  decision  until  the  next  wedc.  Washington 
became  angry  over  the  delay  btxt  then  agreed 
to  comiMy.  Three  days  later  the  Senate  gavw 
Its  advice  and  consent  to  Washlngfbm's  pro- 
posals without  dlfllcuHy.  The  fact  Is  that 
Washington  consulted  the  Senate  In  advanoa 
of  the  making  of  every  treaty  in  his  admin- 
istration "  and  ottlBlned  the  advloe  and  oon^ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  After  the  flmt  eiqMrienoa. 
which  Corwln  has  mlsrepreeented.  he  did  so 
through  messages  and  not  in  person.  The  only 
"method  at  proceeding"  that  was  "aban- 
doned" was  personal  ocMisultatlon  as  distin- 
guished from  written  ~nnmunlftatlTm 

The  remaining  piece  of  evldenoe  irtiloh  CDr- 
wln  used  in  The  President's  Control  of  For- 
eign Relations  was  taken  from  John  Q. 
Adams'  "Memoirs": 

"Mr.  Crawford  tdd  twice  over  the  stery 
of  Preotdent  Waahlngton'a  having  at  an  early 
period  of  his  administration  gone  to  the 
Senate  with  a  prefect  at  a  tresiy  to  be  ne- 
gotiated, and  been  present  at  their  deUtMsm- 
tlons  upon  It.  They  debated  It  and  propoeed 
alterations  so  that  when  Waahlngton  left  the 

Senate  Chamber  he  said  he  would  be  d d 

if  he  ever  went  there  again.  And  ever  slnoe 
that  time  treaties  have  been  negotiated  by 
the  Executive  before  submitting  thsm  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate."  " 

Corwln  has  made  this  story  quite  popular 
and  it  is  generaUy  aocepte<!^  without  quea- 
tlon."  Beoauae  of  this  and  because  by  itself 
it  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  above  wn<n«j«, 
this  passage  must  be  reviewed  in  detalL  Ftam 
this  mlnuBcule  item  of  evidence  Corwln  draws 
the  oonoluslon  that  after  his  first  attempt 
Washington  did  not  seek  Senate  advice  btf  ore 
treaty  negotiations.  (On  the  contimry,  he  did 
as  is  later  shown.)  After  dtlng  this  quota- 
tion. Corwln  says  that  Adams  was  stating  a 
rule  of  procedure  whldi  did  not  require  the 
President  to  se^  advloe  of  the  Senate  before 
"negotiating  a  parttcular  treaty."  But  Cor- 
wln's conclusion  was  simply  a  case  of  reading 
aomethlng  Into  AdasM  which  is  not  atatsd 
there.  Ihe  background  of  the  Adams'  writing 
is  as  foUowB." 

The  Ghent  Treaty  of  1815  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain  stipulated 
"that  both  partiee  should  use  their  best 
endeavon  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of  the 
AfMcan  slave  trade.""  Recall  that  In  1818 
the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  advising  the 
President  to  press  harder  for  an  international 
agreement  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade. 
Two  years  later,  while  our  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  were  going  on.  the  United 
Statee  enacted  a  law  on  May  15. 1830.  —tK**^ 
it  unlawful  for  a  U.  S.  dUaen  to  engage  In 
the  AMoan  slave  trade.  On  February  36, 
1823,  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  paswd  a 
resolution  "that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requeeted  to  enter  upon  umI 
prosecute,  from  time  to  time,  ouch  negotia- 
tions with  the  several  maritime  powers  at 
Europe  and  America,  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, tor  the  effected  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  .trade,  and  its  ultimate  denun- 
ciation as  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations. 
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by  the  conaent  of  Um  dvlllMd  world."* 
It  can  therefore  be  aald  that  the  President 
pursued  the  negotlattlons  by  anA  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate,  and  Indeed  ct  ttaOx 
houaea  of  the  Oongreaa.  The  episode  In  no 
way  sufiporta  the  "rule"  tliat  Oorwln  inttared 
tCAa  the  account  by  Adams.  We  should 
Inquire  Into  the  context  of  the  Orawfcrd 
cjtnment  to  determine  the  problem  toward 
which  It  was  directed. 

On  AprU  30.  1834  as  a  result  at  these  ne- 
gortlatlooa  President  Monroe  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  Slave  Trade  Convention  with 
Britain  that  recognized  slave  trading  as  an 
act  of  piracy.  However,  some  ot  the  Senators 
from  the  Southern  States  were  becoming 
uneasy  over  the  growing  sentiment  In  Oreat 
Brltadn  In  favor  of  abolishing  slavery  alto- 
gether and  thought  that  to  raUfy  the  Con- 
vention would  produce  the  same  eSect  in 
the  United  States.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons there  was  new  opposition  to  the  treaty 
in  the  Senate.  When  President  Monnie 
learned  from  Adams  of  this  opposition,  which 
brou^t  about  some  delay  In  the  ratlflcatlcm 
of  the  treaty,  he  was  "astonished."  Then. 
upon  learning  that  the  treaty  might  be 
defeated,  Monroe  quickly  sent  a  message 
(drafted  by  Adams)  to  the  Senate  pleading 
(or  ratlflcatlon.  The  message  was  detailed 
and  presented  persuasive  arguments."  On 
the  next  day  the  Senate  ratified  the  conven- 
tion with  amendments.  Rufus  King,  who  was 
Instrumental  In  bringing  the  Senate  to  ad- 
vise the  President  to  make  a  alave  trade 
treaty  In  1818,  reported  the  Senate  action 
personally  to  Secretary  of  State  Adams.  King 
apologized  for  the  amendmsnts  but  Adams 
re|riled  that  the  amendments,  although  sig- 
nificant, were  not  serious:  "The  essential 
basis  of  the  Convention  was  untouched," 
ijt.,  the  principals  "slave  trade  shall  be 
piracy"  and  "the  mutual  right  of  search  and 
capture"  were  preserved.  But  Britain  did  not 
ratify  the  amended  treaty.  Five  months  later 
an  envoy  from  Britain  proposed  to  conclude 
a  new  convention  to  provide  for  right  of 
search  on  the  coast  of  America,  a  provision 
which  had  been  rejected  previously  by  the 
Senate.  The  new  convention  was  to  be  other- 
wise the  same  as  the  draft  previously  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  President  Monroe  hMd  a 
cabinet  meeting  on  November  10.  1834  to  dis- 
cuss the  British  proposal.  In  the  meeting  It 
was  agreed  not  to  conclude  a  new  conven- 
tion since  the  mood  in  the  Senate  against 
It  was  even  stronger  than  before.  It  was  In 
this  meeting  ithat  Crawford  made  the  com- 
ment that  was  used  by  Corwln. 

President  Monroe  may  have  wanted  to  con- 
sult peraonaily  with  the  Senate  to  try  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  the  new  conven- 
tion. After  all.  Monroe  had  before  rescued 
the  treaty  from  defeat  by  consvdttng  the 
Senate  by  means  of  a  detailed  message.  This 
would  explain  why  Crawford,  in  the  cabinet 
meeting,  told  the  story  of  George  Waahlng- 
ton's  experience  with  personal  consiUtatlon 
with  the  Senate.  But  Corwln's  inference  from 
Crawford's  statement  that  the  President  need 
not  consult  the  Senate  prior  to  entering  into 
substantive  negotiations  Is  unfounded.  Fur- 
thermore. Adams  had  this  to  say  about  any 
further  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade  : 

"I  had  observed  to  Mercer  that  after  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  Senate  upon  this 
Convention,  and  the  subsequent  effort,  ob- 
vlovisly  Intended  to  follow  it  up.  to  make  it 
unpopular,  the  power  of  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate f\irther  under  the  resolution  of  the 
House  would  be  much  checked  until  there 
should  be  some  further  manifestation  of 
opinion  by  Congress  In  its  favor."  » 

Finally,  on  January  30,  1835  Monroe  In  a 
message  to  the  Senate  indicated  that  nego- 
tiations would  be  resiuned  only  by  "com- 
mon consent."  " 
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Conotn  and  the  Jajf  Treaty 

In  his  book  President — Office  and  Powers 
Corwln  Implies  that  the  Jay  Treaty  (the  first 
foreiga  treaty  under  the  Constitution)  was 
negotiated  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Corwln  states: 

"From  that  time  forth  (meaning:  from  the 
time  Washington  personally  appeared  In  the 
Senate  chamber]  In  fact,  the  relations  of 
President  and  Senate  in  the  realm  of  diplo- 
macy came  rapidly  to  assume  a  close  ap- 
proach to  their  present  form.  The  history 
of  th9  famous  Jay  Treaty  five  years  later  Is  a 
prime  Illustration.  The  treaty  was  negotiated 
in  London  under  instructions  In  the  framing 
of  which  the  Senate  had  no  hand."  " 

Vre  'm.''llcatlon  given  is  that  Was*^lngton 
did  not  seek  the  advlca  and  consent  to  ne- 
gotiate. On  the  contrary,  he  did. 

The  events  aurroundlng  the  Jay  Treaty 
are  as  follows."  During  Che  first  years  under 
the  Constitution  there  still  remained  a:  me 
differences  between  Oreat  Britain  a  d  the 
United  Sts/tee.  On  February  9,  1790.  Wash- 
ington asked  the  Senate's  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  settling  a  number  of  these 
old  disftutes : 

"You  wlil  perc^ve.  from  the  papers  here- 
with delivered,  and  which  are  enumerated 
In  the  annexed  list,  that  a  difference  subsists 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  bcKindary  line  between  our 
Eastern  and  their  territories.  A  plan  for  de- 
ciding this  difference  was  laid  before  the  late 
Congress;  and  whether  that,  or  some  other 
plan  of  a  like  kind,  would  not  now  be  eligible, 
is  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
questions  between  this  and  other  nations  be 
speedily  and  amicably  settled;  and  In  this 
Instance  I  think  It  advisable  to  postpone  any 
negotiations  on  the  subject,  until  I  shall  be 
informed  of  the  result  of  your  deliberations, 
and  receive  your  advice  as  to  the  propositions 
most  propec  to  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

"As  I  am  taking  measures  for  learning  t^e 
Intentions  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the 
further  detention  of  our  posts.  &c.  I  am  the 
more  solicitous  that  the  bustness.  now  sub- 
mitted to  you.  may  be  prepared  for  negotia- 
ticm,  as  soon  as  the  other  Important  affairs 
which  engage  your  attention  will  permit."  " 

On  March  34,  1790,  the  Senate  advised  the 
President  and  s\iggested  a  plan.  Washington 
then  sent  a  representative  to  England  who 
Informally  sampled  opinions  of  some  British 
leaders  and  concluded  that  the  plan  was  not 
acceptable.  Thereupon,  Washington  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  on  February  14.  1791.  As 
time  went  by,  the  disputes  grew  more  serious 
as  England  seized  some  American  ships  and 
incited  Indians  against  our  settlers.  Resolu- 
tions were  before  the  House  of  RepreeenU- 
tlves  "for  cutting  off  commercial  Intercourse 
and  sequestering  British  Debts."  Knowing 
that  theresoluUons  before  the  House  were 
moving  the  country  back  into  war.  a  group 
of  Senators,  which  included  Rufus  King, 
held  a  conference  and  quickly  developed  the 
Jay  envoyship  plan  and  gave  It  to  Washing- 
ton." That  plan  was  to  have  the  United 
States  send  to  England  a  person  who  would 
have  the  highest  confidence  of  the  British 
leaders  to  find  out  their  concerns  and  the 
reasons  for  th^r  hostile  acts  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement.  Our  ambassador  In  Oreat 
Britain  at  the  time  would  not  do.  Our  nego- 
tiator had  to  be  of  high  standing  and  enjoy 
the  highest  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  would  make  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Impress  the  British  of  our  sincere 
desire  to  make  a  friendly  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences. The  person  chosen  by  Washington, 
with  the  help  of  the  small  group  of  Senators. 
was  John  Jay.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Then,  In  aooordanoe  with  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution,  Washing- 
ton sought  the  Senate's  advice  and  coosent 
to  appoint  Jay  as  "Envoy  Extraordinarjr  of 


the  United  Statea.  to  his  Brltaimlc  Majesty" 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  whose 
propositions,  because  of  the  nature  erf  things, 
could  not  be  known  befcx«hand.  The  mnssago 
from  Geotfe  Waahlngton  to  the  Senate  was 
as  follows: 

"Omtlemen  of  the  Senate:  The  oommtml- 
catlons  which  I  have  made  to  you  during  your 
present  session,  from  the  dispatches  of  our 
Minister  in  London,  contain  a  serious  a^>ect 
of  our  affairs  with  Oreat  Britain.  But  as 
peace  ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremitted 
■eal,  before  the  last  resource,  which  has  so 
often  been  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  can- 
not fall  to  check  the  advanced  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  is  oonten4>lated;  I  have 
thought  proper  to  nominate,  and  do  hereby 
nominate,  John  Jay,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
of  the  United  States,  to  his  Britannic  Maj- 
esty. 

"My  confidence  In  our  Ifinlster  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  London,  continues  undiminished. 
But  a  mission  like  this,  while  it  corresponds 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  will  an- 
nounce to  the  world  the  solicitude  for  a 
friendly  adjustment  of  our  complaints,  and  a 
reluctance  to  hostility.  Going  immediately 
from  the  United  States,  such  an  Envoy  will 
cairy  with  him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing temper  and  sensibilities  of  our  country, 
and  will  thus  be  taught  to  vindicate  our 
rights  with  firmness,  and  to  cultivate  peace 
with  sincerity."  » 

The  Senate  approved  the  nomination  three 
days  later,  after  some  debate,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  for  these 
particular  negotiations,  the  treaty  propoei- 
Uons  could  not  be  known  a  priori.  Thus  the 
Senate  In  oonsenting  to  the  mission  shared 
the  confidence  Washington  had  in  John  Jay 
that  whatever  Jay  would  agree  to  would  be  In 
the  Interest  of  the  UiUted  States."  (In  con- 
trast, the  Senate  had  not  been  asked  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  In  appointing  the  envoys  to 
Parts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  North  Viet- 
nam.) It  la  the  Author's  contention  that 
President  Washington  had  fully  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  In  thU  In- 
stance since  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent 
was  soi;ight  and  obtained  before  negotiations. 
The  Senate  shnply  chose  not  to  require  that 
Jay  be  given  Instructions  and  was  willing  to 
wait  until  Jay  brought  back  a  treaty  which 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  consultation  with 
the  Senate.  Eleven  months  later  Jay  returned 
with  a  settlement.  It  was  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  The  Sen- 
ate in  turn  approved  It,  subject  to  an  amend- 
ment. Tht)  amendment  was  easily  negotiat- 
ed with  Britain  and  the  treaty  went  into  ef- 
fect. A  war  had  thus  been  avoided.  And  so 
It  was  that  the  Senate  did  perform  a  larga 
role  In  making  the  treaty,  not  only  by  advis- 
ing and  consenting  to  the  Jay  appointment 
but  by  partictpatirig  in  the  earlier  eventt  o/ 
1790-91  mentioned  above.  The  earlier  at- 
tempts at  settling  the  disputes,  which  wet« 
based  on  Senate  advice,  made  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  that  much  wiser  when 
the  disputes  erupted.  For  they  then  knew 
that  a  much  stronger  diplomatic  move  was 
necessary  to  avert  the  fast-approaching  war. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  Jay  Treaty  by  Corwln.  and  probably  by 
others  as  well.  Is  that  since  the  Senate  con- 
sented to  let  the  executive  branch  alone 
frame  a  treaty  during  foreign  negotlaUon.  any 
President  in  the  future  could  enter  Into  nego- 
tlatkms  and  continue  on  through  to  a  fin- 
ished treaty  without  the  Senate's  consent  to 
do  so  for  each  occasion."  Corwln  states,  "In  a 
word,  the  Senate's  character  as  an  executive 
council  was  from  the  beginning  put,  and 
largely  by  Its  own  election,  on  the  way  to  ab- 
sorption Into  Its  more  usual  character  as  a 
legislative  chamber."  This  conclusion  again 
shows  up  in  Sen.  Doc.  No.  39  under  the  para- 
gr^h  enUUed  "Negotiations.  A  Presidential 
Monopoly."  »  But  this  conclusion  Is  without 
foundation.  No  evidence  exists  that  In  con- 


senting to  the  Jay  nomination  the  Senate 
Intended  to  authorize  all  futvire  Presidents 
to  enter  Into  substantive  negotiations  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  this  power  to  the  President 
and  the  President  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  assume  it.  Therefore,  if  anyone 
were  to  claim  that  a  precedent  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Jay  Treaty  events,  that  prece- 
dent, which  is  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution, would  be  as  follows:  If  the  terms 
on  which  a  settlement  Is  possible  cannct  be 
estimated  beforehand,  then  the  President 
should  nominate  a  person  for  the  spedflc  task 
of  meeting  with  the  other  side  and  framing 
a  basis  for  a  settlement.  But  before  the  envoy 
can  be  appointed,  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  Is  needed.  The  treaty  provisions  ar- 
ranged by  the  envoy  would  then  be  used  by 
the  President  as  a  basis  on  which  to  approach 
the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  conaent  on 
concluding  the  treaty. 

Fleming  sums  it  up  as  follows.  After  his 
first  treaty,  Washington  confined  his  com- 
munication with  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  treaties  to  written  messages,  though  he 
sUll  adhered  to  the  practice  of  asking  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  before  negotiations 
were  opened  and  during  their  course.  Nego- 
tiations with  England  over  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  were  suspended  until  the 
President  oouild  consult  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  agreed  In  advance  to  approve  the 
proposed  terms  of  a  treaty  with  Algiers. 
Even  this  method  of  consulting  the  Senate 
during  negotatlons  lapsed  with  Waahlngton, 
however,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  re- 
sumed until  1888,  when  President  Van 
Buren  asked  the  Senate  to  disapprove  a 
proposed  ocmmerdal  treaty  with  Ecuador 
before  negotiations  rather  than  after.  Polk, 
in  1846,  asked  the  Senate's  approval  of  sug- 
gested terms  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and 
similar  requests  were  forwarded  by  Buchan- 
an and  Lincoln  In  1861,  Johnson  In  1868. 
Grant  In  1873.  and  1874,  and  Arthur  In  1884. 
An  Indirect  method  of  securing  advance  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  was  to  nominate  an 
envoy  to  negotiate  a  treaty  and  attach  an 
outline  of  proposed  terms.  Confirmation  of 
the  appointment  then  automatically  ap- 
proved the  treaty  project.  This  device  was 
used  by  Washington  and  Adams  repeatedly 
and  by  Jefferson  at  least  once. " 

The  Versailles  Treaty 

It  simply  makes  common  sense  that  If  the 
Senate  has  to  consent  to  treaties,  then  the 
President  ought  to  consult  with  them  In 
forming  treaties  to  avoid  embarrassments  or 
a  breakdown  in  foreign  relations  or  In  the 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature.  The  latter  could  seriously  weaken 
the  nation.  The  Versailles  Treaty  of  1919  Is 
a  case  In  point."  President  Wilson  went  to 
Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  to  nego- 
tiate the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and 
the  Allies.  He  had  entered  Into  substantive 
negotiations  and  personally  carried  them 
through  to  the  end  without  ever  seeking  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  do  so. 
He  was  severely  criticized  for  not  abiding 
by  the  Constitution's  treaty  power  provi- 
sion. For  example.  Senator  Lodge,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
requested  the  President  to  submit  a  draft 
of  the  current  treaty  outline  while  the  ne- 
gotiations were  still  in  progress  and  said: 

"I  am  only  asking  something  that  has 
been  done  by  almost  all  our  Presidents  who 
have  consulted  the  Senate  about  entering 
into  negotiations,  about  the  character  of  ne- 
gotiations, about  awards,  about  pending  ne- 
gotiations .  . .  The  Senate  was  consulted  prior 
to  negotiations  by  George  Washington;  it 
was  consulted  prior  to  negotiations  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  And  In  the  path  George  Wash- 
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Ington  and  Abraham  Llnctdn  walked  there 
Is  no  man  too  great  to  tread."  " 

Senator  Spencer  said,  "The  President 
alone  pursued  his  course,  without  any  con- 
ference with  the  country  he  represented  and 
with  special  disregard  of  the  Senate,  which, 
by  the  C<Histltutlon  of  the  United  States  Is 
made  his  legal  adviser,  particularly  In  con- 
necUon  with  treaties."  <*  But  Wilson  had  his 
strong  belief  In  the  League  of  Nations  plan 
which  he  had  built  Into  the  treaty  and  felt 
that  the  Senate  had  Uttle  choice  but  to 
approve  It.  In  his  book  Constitutional  Oov- 
emment  in  the  United  States  he  had  written: 

"The  initiative  in  foreign  affaire,  which  the 
President  possesses  without  any  restriction 
whatever  Is  virtually  the  power  to  control 
them  absolutely.  ...  He  need  dlsclcee  no 
step  of  negoUatlon  unUl  It  Is  complete,  and 
when  In  any  critical  matter  It  Is  completed 
the  government  Is  virtually  committed. 
Whatever  its  disinclination,  the  Senate  may 
feel  Keelf  committed  also."  " 

Indeed,  when  Wilson  returned  he  toured  the 
country  to  whip  up  support  agalnat  the 
growing  Senate  oppoaltlon.  But  In  the  end 
his  disregard  for  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent role  during  negotiations  led  to  the  Sen- 
ate's rejeotion  of  the  treaty.**  It  Is  highly 
probable  that  this  event,  which  drove  a 
wedge  between  the  Senate  and  the  Executive, 
was  a  prime  factor  In  the  more  serious  ero- 
sions of  the  treaty  power  that  followed  that 
period  of  time,  such  as  the  broader  use  of 
executive  agreements,  which  the  Senate  la 
now  attempting  to  correct." 

Sutherland  and  the  US.  v.  Curtiss-Wright 
Case 

This  section  discusses  the  circumstances 
and  considerations  Involved  In  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  U.S.  v.  Curtiss-Wright "  In 
which  the  Court  adopted  Wilson's  view  of  the 
treaty  power.  It  can  be  shown  herein  thait 
Justice  Sutherland's  statement  regarding  tJie 
treaty  power  was  dictum  and.  furthermore, 
was  without  foundation. 

Curtiss-Wright  dealt  with  the  legality  of 
an  embargo  which  was  ImjKJeed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pursuant  to  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  in  1934,  on  arms  shlp- 
mMits  to  the  belUgerents  in  the  Chaoo  War 
between  BoUvia  and  Paraguay.  The  President 
was  authorized  to  proclaim  the  embargo  If 
he  determined  that  it  would  contribute  to 
restoring  peace.  In  deUverlng  the  majority 
opinion.  Justice  Sutherland  chose  to  discuss 
the  treaty-making  power  even  though  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  was  not  at  issue. 
He  contended  thait: 

"Not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  federal 
power  over  external  affairs  In  origin  and 
essential  character  different  from  that  over 
internal  affairs,  but  participation  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  is  significantly  limited 
In  this  vast  external  realm,  wlth,lts  impor- 
tant. ccnnpUcated.  deUcate  and  manifold 
problems,  the  President  alone  has  the  power 
to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  but  he  alone  nego- 
tiates. Into  the  field  of  negotiation  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  intrude;  and  Congress  itself  Is 
powerless  to  Invade  It."  • 

In  support  of  this  contention.  Justice 
Sutherland  quotes  John  Marshall:  "The 
President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nation  in 
Its  external  relations,  and  Its  sole  represent- 
ative with  foreign  nations.""  It  is  true  that 
only  the  President  can  represent  our  nation 
in  conducting  foreign  negotiations.  Hamilton 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  (No.  76),  made  it 
clear  that  it  Is  most  efficient  to  have  the 
President  conduct  foreign  negotiations  and 
that  the  "Senate  could  not  be  expected  to 
enjoy  the  same  confidence  and  respect  of 
foreign  powera  in  the  same  degree  .  .  .  with 
that  of  the  President."  In  No.  73  Hamilton 
stated  that  the  "actual  conduct  of  foreign 
negotiations"  Is  "most  underetood  by  the 
admlnlatratlon." "   Sutherland    Infere    from 


John  Marshall  that  the  President  can  enter 
into  the  substantive  negotiations  and  even 
complete  them  through  the  agreement  stags 
without  the  Senate's  advice  and  conaent. 
However,  this  la  unfounded.  M»wib»ij  m^f 
the  statement  in  connection  with  an  extra- 
dition treaty  with  England,  already  in  force. 
An  EngHabman  who  committed  a  crime 
against  English  law  on  the  high  seas  sought 
sanctuary  In  the  VS.  Upon  Britain's  request 
President  Adams  was  seeking  to  return  the 
criminal  to  Engfland.  A  resolution  which  al- 
leged that  the  President  was  usurping  Judi- 
cial powera  in  returning  the  criminal  was 
proposed  in  the  House.  Representative  Mar- 
shall argued  that  the  President  was  only  ex- 
ecuting the  law  of  the  land,  that  Is,  the  extra- 
dition treaty.  Marshall  was  not  discussing  the 
relation  of  the  President  to  the  Senate  but 
his  relation  to  the  courts." 

The  only  other  evidence  offered  by  Suther- 
land was  an  1816  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  (hereinafter  called  the  1816 
Committee  Report  J .  As  we  have  seen,  Oorwln 
attempted  to  use  this  report  to  nullify  Ruf ua 
King's  explan*Uon  of  the  treaty  power.  It 
was  shown  ttaoye  that  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  committee  rq>ort,  which  did  not  pur- 
port to  rest  on  constitutional  grounds,  wm 
in  effect  repudiated  by  the  Senate  two  years 
later  when  it  adopted  Rufus  King's  argument 
on  the  Constitution's  treaty  clause.  However, 
since  the  1816  Committee  Report  is  the  only 
reference  cited  by  Sutherland  which  discusses 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  treaty  ne- 
gotiations, it  Is  important  to  review  in  more 
detail  the  facts  surrounding  this  report.  The 
Senate  Executive  Journals  for  1806  through 
1838  (Vol.  3  and  3)  are  the  sources  l<x  the 
facts  used  in  the  fOUowtng  discuaslon. 

On  May  31,  1813.  President  M^^i'^^n  asked 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ^point  John  Q. 
Adams,  and  others,  as  ministers  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  to  end  the  war  of  1813  and 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Oreat  Britain.  The 
Sena.te  approved  most  of  the  nominations 
but  held  up  that  of  Albot  Oallatin  untU 
Madlaon  removed  him  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  (On  January  14,  1814  Madison 
nominated  Henry  day  and  others  to  Join  the 
negotiating  team  and  the  Senate  approved 
them  also.)  Thus,  the  Senate  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  advice  but  simply  chose  not 
to  do  so,  presumably  because  they  had  confi- 
dence In  the  appointed  negotiators  and  were 
not  sure  what  advice  to  give.  The  Senate  may 
also  have  felt  that  debating  the  matter  would 
have  delayed  the  end  of  the  war.  For  exam- 
ple, on  June  3,  1813  Rufus  King  moved  to 
request  from  the  President  papers  relating 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  peace  conference, 
and  the  Senate  rejected  the  motion.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1816  Madison  submitted  the  treaty 
of  peace  for  advice  and  consent.  The  treaty, 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  was  quickly 
approved.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  which 
was  to  come  later,  was  still  being  negotiated. 

On  December  6.  1815  Madison  submitted 
to  the  Senate  "for  their  consideration,  and 
advice  as  to  ratification."  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Britain.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  Rufus  King  voting  yea.  But 
immediately  after  the  vote  King  proposed 
that  the  Senate  "recommend  to,  and  advise, 
the  President  to  pureue  further  and  friendly 
negotiations"  with  Britain  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  additional  trade  agreements.  The 
King  proposals  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  which  submitted 
its  report  on  February  16.  1816.  This  report, 
which  was  the  one  cited  by  Justice  Suther- 
land, took  the  view  that  the  proposals  of 
King  had  been  pursued  In  the  negotiations 
and  that  the  need  for  any  further  negotia- 
tion ought  to  be  left  up  to  the  President.  The 
matter  was  debated  off  and  on  for  several 
weeks  and  then  was  dropped  on  a  motion 
by  King,  on  April  36.  1816.  to  postpone  con- 
sideration Indefinitely.  The  section  of  the 
1816  Committee  Report  which  was  quoted 
by  Sutherland  follows: 
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"Tb«  PnaUtent  U  tb«  constltutlozua  rep- 
nMntatlve  of  tba  Utilted  SUtes  wltb  regud 
to  f crelfii  "*tiftTi»  hb  majaagM  our  concema 
with  foreign  natlona  and  muat  naeeoaarlly  b« 
moat  oompetent  to  determine  wben.  bcrw, 
and  upon  what  aubjecta  negotiation  may  be 
iirged  with  the  greatest  pro^>«ct  of  sucoeaa. 
For  bla  conduct  be  la  responalble  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution. Tbe  committee  conalder  tbla  re- 
apcnalbUlty  tbe  aurest  pledge  for  tbe  faltbf ul 
dlacbarge  of  bla  duty.  Tbey  tbink  tbe  inter- 
ference of  tbe  Senate  In  tbe  dlrecUon  of 
foreign  negotlationa  calculated  to  rtlmlnlah 
tbat  lesponalbllity  and  tbereby  to  impair  tbe 
beet  security  for  tbe  national  safety.  Tbe  na- 
ture of  transactions  wltb  foreign  natlona, 
moreover,  requires  caution  azid  unity  of  de- 
sign, and  tbelr  suooesa  frequently  depends  on 
secrecy  and  diq>atcb.'*  *■ 

Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  1810  Committee  Re- 
port, not  quoted  by  Sutberland,  reads  m 
foUowa: 

"A  divlalon  of  opinion  between  tbe  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Senate  In  debate  on  propoaltiona 
to  adTlae  tbe  Executive,  or  between  tbe  Sen- 
ate and  Kzecutlve,  could  not  fall  to  give  tbe 
nation  witb  wbom  we  mlgbt  be  disposed  to 
treat  tbe  most  decided  advantage.  It  may 
also  be  added  tb*t  if  any  beneHts  be  de- 
rived from  tbe  divlalon  of  tbe  leglslattire 
into  two  bodies,  tbe  more  separate  and  dis- 
tinct In  practice  tbe  negotiating  and  treaty 
ratifying  power  are  kept,  tbe  mon  safe  tbe 
nfttjftw^j  interest."" 

Tbua,  Sutberland^  claim  rests  on  tbls  1818 
Committee  Report.  But,  a  review  of  tbe  facta 
wUl  prove  tbat  tbla  report  will  not  bear  tbe 
weigbt  be  puts  on  it. 

It  la  apparent  from  tbe  above  tbat  tbe 
Senate,  wltb  tbe  exception  of  Rufua  King, 
waa  content  in  rendolng  advice  after  tbe 
negotiations  were  completed,  altbougb  tbe 
Senators  advised  and  consented  to  the  en- 
voytfblps.  After  all,  tbe  above  mentioned 
peaos  treaty  and  commerce  treaty  were  suc- 
cessfully mads  In  tbls  manner  and  tbe  suc- 
cessful Jay  Treaty  was  also  made  in  tbls 
manner.  Tbla  metbod  Is  constitutional  pro- 
vided tbat  botb  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  Presi- 
dent agree  to  «nploy  it  for  eacb  separate 
occasion.  But  tbe  1818  Committee  Repcxt 
attempts  to  establUb  tbls  procedure  ss  a 
matter  of  routine,  wblcb  in  effect  Is  dele- 
gating to  tbe  Presldsnt  the  Senatels  sbara 
of  tbat  pOTtlon  of  tbe  treaty-making  power 
involving  negotiation,  altbougb  still  retain- 
ing for  tbe  Senate  tbe  power  to  approve  tbe 
a|^x>intment  of  tboee  wbo  negotiate.  But 
tbe  Senate  does  not  bave  tbe  constitutional 
power  to  ddegate  its  powera,  nor  can  tbe 
President  assume  delegated  powers.  It  sbould 
also  be  noted  tbat  tbe  Senate  did  not  for- 
mally endorse  tbe  1818  Committee  Report. 
But  more  important,  two  years  later  during 
tbe  debate  on  tbe  Burrill  resolution  in  1818. 
Rufus  King  convinced  tbe  Senate  tbat  It 
cannot  under  tbe  Constitution  delegate  any 
portion  of  tbe  treaty-making  power.  (Recall 
tbat  King  was  a  prominent  member  of  tbe 
Constitution  Convention.  Senator  Bibb,  wbo 
submitted  tbe  1816  Committee  Reftort,  was 
not  a  delegate  to  tbat  convention.)"  llie 
1818  King  speecb,  wblcb  was  discussed  ear- 
lier in  connection  wltb  Senate  Doc.  No.  89. 
U  presented  bere  in  its  complete  text: 

Witbout  adverting  to  tbe  several  branches 
of  tbe  executive  power,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
i11stlng\i1sblng  tbe  oases  in  wblcb  it  is  ex- 
clusively vested  in  tbe  President,  from  those 
in  wblcb  it  Is  vested  in  bim  JoinUy  wltb  tbe 
Senats.  It  will  luffloe  on  tbls  oocasioD  to  ob- 
ssrve  tbat.  In  respect  to  fonign  affairs,  tbs 
President  bas  no  exclusive  Mnrting  power, 
exoept  tbat  of  receiving  Ambassadors  and 
otlMT  farvlgn  lAnlstacs,  whlob.  as  it  Involves 
tbs  deoislon  of  tbe  oompetsnoe  of  tbs  power 
wlilob  sends  tbem.  may  be  an  act  of  tbls 
obaracter;  to  tbe  validity  of  aU  otbsr  defini- 
tive proceedings  in  tbe  nHmagefment  of  for- 
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elgn  aSaln,  tbe  Constitutional  advice  and 
consent  of  tbe  Senate  are  indispensable. 

In  tbese  concerns  tbs  Senate  an  tbe  Con- 
stitutional and  the  only  responsible  ooimsel- 
lors  of  tbe  President.  And  In  this  capacity 
tbe  Senate  may,  and  ought  to,  locA  into  and 
watdi  over  every  l»«nch  of  tbe  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  nation;  tbey  may,  therefore,  at 
any  time  call  for  fuU  and  exact  Information 
req;>ectlng  the  foreign  affairs,  and  express 
their  opinion  and  advice  to  the  President 
respecting  tbe  same,  when  and  tmder  what- 
ever other  circumstances,  tbey  may  think 
such  advice  expedient. 

Ttiere  is  a  peculiar  Jealousy  manifested  in 
tbe  Constltutton  concerning  tbe  power 
vrtilob  shall  manag*  tbe  foreign  affairs,  and 
make  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Hence, 
tbe  provision  i^iicb  requires  tbe  oonsent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  oonflrm  any 
compact  wltb  a  foreign  nation  tbat  tfiall 
bind  the  United  States;  thus  putting  It  in 
the  power  of  a  minority  of  tbe  Senators,  or 
States  to  control  tbe  President  and  a  major- 
ity of  tbe  Senate:  a  check  on  the  Bxecatlve 
power  to  be  found  in  no  other  eass. 

To  make  a  treaty  includes  all  tbe  proceed- 
ings by  which  It  is  made  and  tbe  advice 
and  consent  of  tbe  Senate  being  necessary 
In  tbe  making  of  treaties  must  necessarily  be 
so,  touching  tbe  measures  employed  in  mak- 
ing tbe  same.  The  Constitution  does  not 
say  that  treaties  shall  be  concluded,  but  tbat 
they  shall  be  made,  by  and  with  tbe  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tbe  Senate:  none  there- 
fore can  be  made  witbout  such  advice  and 
consent;  and  tbe  objections  against  tbe 
agency  of  tbe  Senate  in  making  treaties, 
or  in  advising  tbe  President  to  make  tbe 
same,  cannot  be  sustained,  but  by  giving  to 
the  Constitution  an  interpretation  different 
from  Its  obvious  and  most  salutary  meaning. 

To  support  tbe  objection,  ttiis  gloss  must 
be  given  to  tbe  Constitution,  "tbat  tbe  Presl- 
dsnt shall  make  trsatlss,  and  by  and  witb 
tbe  advice  and  ooossnt  of  tbe  Senate  ratify 
tbe  same."  Tbat  this  is,  or  oould  bave  been 
Intended  to  be  tbe  interpretation  at  tbs  Con- 
stitution, one  observation  will  dlq;>rove.  If 
the  Presldsnt  alone  bas  power  to  make  a 
treaty,  and  tbe  same  be  made  pursuant  to 
tbe  powers  and  instruction  given  to  bis  ICin- 
ister.  Its  ratlfleatlon  foUows  as  a  matter  of 
courss,  and  to  refuss  the  same  would  be  a 
violation  of  good  faith;  to  caU  In  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  deUberate,  to  advise,  and  to  oonsent 
to  an  act  which  lit  would  be  binding  on  tbem 
to  approve  and  ratify,  will  it  is  presumed,  be 
deemed  too  trivial  to  satisfy  tbe  extraordi- 
nary provision  of  tbe  Constitution,  tbat  has 
been  cited." 

After  hearing  King's  speecb  tbe  Senate 
voted  to  Interfere  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
negotiatltms — that  is,  U  psased  the  BurriU 
resolution — and  thereby  rejected  the  opinion 
of  the  1818  Coounlittee  Report  relative  to  the 
treaty-making  power.  As  for  tbe  commerce 
treaty  with  Britain  tbat  precipitated  the  1818 
Committee  Report,  the  Senate  voted  to  in- 
volve itself  In  the  cooiee  of  further  negotia- 
tions on  commerce  with  Britain  on  January 
ae.  1819  and  again  on  Janxiary  3.  1820.  Tbese 
faots,  and  a  ooczeot  luiderstandlng  of  John 
lAvaliall's  "scrie  organ"  speech,  leave  tbe 
opinion  of  Sutherland  regarding  treaty  ne- 
gotiations completely  witbout  foundation. 
Furthermore,  Sutberland  simply  Ignores  the 
records  of  tbe  Constitution  Convention,  the 
Federalist  Papers,  tbe  record  of  tbe  first 
y«ars  in  tbe  Senate  Executive  Journal,  wblcb 
records  ithe  executive  proceedings  spart  from 
the  legUlstlve  proceedings,  and  particularly 
tbe  Rufus  King  speech  and  Its  associated 
Senate  endcrsement. 

In  tbe  faoe  of  all  this  evidence  the  ques- 
tion Is  raised:  What  caused  Sutberland  to 
offer  bis  dlottmi  on  tbs  treaty-making  pow- 
er? An  article  by  Forrest  B.  Black  in  1931, 
The  Vntted  StateM  Senate  and  the  Treaty 
Power.-  Is  moot  revealing  in  tbls  respect. 
Black  repotted  tbat  at  tbat  time  there  wsre 
"two  widely  dlTwgsnt  scbools  of  thought  as 


to  the  respective  [oonatltutlonal  ]  roles  of  tbe 
President  and  of  the  Senate"  In  making 
treaties: 

"Tlie  Washington  [interpretation]  views 
the  role  of  tbe  Senate  as  an  Integral  part 
of  tbs  treaty  making  fimotton,  which  may 
be  exercised  at  any  atsge  of  a  negotlfttlon;  tbs 
other  [intsipretatlon],  the  Wilson  tan,  con- 
siders tbe  fimotlon  of  the  Senate  merely  to 
give  sanction  to  a  treaty  tbait  is  slready 
drafted  .  .  .  [and)  would  make  tbs  word 
'advice'  mere  suiplussge."  ■* 

Tbs  WUsonlan  view  found  its  literary  ex- 
presaton  in  Oorwln's  book.  The  President:* 
Control  o/  Foreign  Relatiotu.  1917,  which 
WM  written  to  v  iswer  "the  numerous  In- 
teresting qiiestions  which  have  arisen  since 
>Cr.  Wilson  went  to  Washington  as  to  the 
powers  ol  the  President  in  the  diplomatic 
field."**  Black  presented  a  very  informaUve 
Mid  thorough  analysis  of  this  issus  and  oon- 
duded  that  the  "Wsshlagtonlan"  Interpre- 
tation was  correct  but  he  indicated  that  tbe 
"WUsonlan"  view  w«s  more  likely  to  prevail. 
In  aiunming  up  tbe  case  for  tiie  WUsonlan 
advocatea,  Blaok  statea:  "Tbe  gist  of  their 
cass  seenw  to  be  that  the  nature  of  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations  requires  caution 
and  unity  of  deign,  and  their  frequency  de- 
pends on  secrecy  and  dispatch  .  .  .  that  a 
ditHsion  of  opinion  }>etween  the  Senate  and 
the  President  oould  not  fail  to  give  the  na- 
tion VDith  whom  we  might  he  disposed  to 
treat,  the  most  decided  advantage."-  Now 
observe  tbAt  the  case  for  the  WUsonlan  ad- 
vocatea as  reported  by  Black  (italicized)  was 
taksn  verbatim  from  tbe  previously  men- 
tioned 1818  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port and  rei4>peared  In  the  Curtiss-Wrlght 
opinion  five  years  after  Black's  article  when 
Sutherland  adopted  tbe  WUsonlan  interpre- 
tetton.** 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  was  in  tbe 
period  cf  1917-1938  an  aggrandizement  of  the 
Kxeeutlve  In  fweign  affairs  and  thiat  Suth- 
erland in  Cvrtiss-Wrlght  played  a  part. 

However,  if  Sutherland  wanted  to  contend 
that  the  Prssidsnt  has  the  power  to  nego- 
tiate without  Senate  advlos,  a  power  not  ex- 
plicitly dslegatsd  by  the  Constitation,  then 
the  burden  was  on  him  to  oome  up  wltb  faots 
to  Justify  that  position.  But  tbs  two  minute 
fragments  of  historical  data  relied  on  by 
Sutherland  do  not  support  him.  Tbe  meager 
basis  for  bis  treaty  power  opinion,  bowevo-, 
can  be  explained.  For  there  was  a  larger 
laSus  that  concerned  Sutherland  and  tbls 
was  bis  theory  of  implied  foreign  affairs  pow- 
ers which  was  central  to  tbe  trend  toward 
more  executive  powers  in  foreign  affairs.  This 
theory  occiipies  most  of  Sutherland's  atten- 
tion in  bis  Curtiss-Wright  opinion  with  the 
treaty  power  mentioned  only  briefly.  (More- 
over, if  the  negotiation  of  treaties  was  Suth- 
erland's main  concern,  be  siirely  wovild  not 
have  omitted  the  last  4>aragraph  of  the  1816 
Committee  Rq>ort  which  said:  ".  .  .  tbe  more 
separate  and  distinct  in  practice  the  nego- 
tiating and  treaty  ratifying  power  are  kept, 
tbe  more  safe  tbe  national  interest.")  His 
theory  U  based  on  the  assimiptlon  that  tbe 
federal  government's  "powera  of  external 
sovereignty  did  not  depend  upon  affirmative 
grants  of  tbe  Constitution."*^  This  theory 
Is  presented  In  more  dstaU  in  his  book,  Ooti- 
stitutional  Power  and  World  AffalTM."  A  re- 
view of  this  book  in  connection  with  tbe 
treaty-making  power  Is  therefore  essential 
because  therein  Is  Sutherland's  real  basis  for 
bis  Curtiss-Wright  opinion  on  tbe  treaty 
power. 

It  would  seem  easy  to  disprove  the  view 
that  "powera  of  external  sovereignty  did  not 
depend  upon  affirmative  grants  of  the  Con- 
stitution," sinoe  tbe  tenth  amendment  of 
the  ConsUtotlon  evidently  precludes  tbem. 
After  all,  the  Court.  In  1957,  in  Reid  vs.  Covert 
sUted: 

"The  United  States  is  entirely  a  creature  ol 
the  Constitution.  Its  power  and  auth<vity 
have  no  other  souros.  It  can  only  act  in  ac- 
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oordance  with  an  ths  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  .  .  .  tbe  United  States  Oov- 
emment  .  .  .  has  no  power  exo^t  that 
granted  by  tbe  ConstitatlMi.  .  .  ."  «* 

However,  Sutherland,  in  bis  book,  argued 
that  if  an  external  sovereignty  power  was  not 
expressly  granted  In  the  Constitution,  but 
neither  denied,  then  this  power  (whatever  It 
might  be)  was  still  granted  to  the  national 
govenmient  by  the  Constitution  since  neither 
the  people  nor  the  states  oould  bave  it  In 
practicality.  Tbat  is,  be  arguee,  tbe  tenth 
aoMndment  does  not  apply  to  external  sov- 
ereignty powera  because  tbe  framen  (sup- 
posedly) intended  tbat  tbese  powera  were 
oomiplete  under  the  Constitution,  whether  or 
not  tbey  all  are  expressly  stated  in  the  Con- 
stitution's phraseology: 

"We  must  cease  to  measure  the  authority 
of  tbe  general  government  only  by  wh&t  tbe 
Constitution  eUSnnatively  grants,  and  con- 
sider it  also  in  tbe  light  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution permits  from  failure  to  deny."** 

Since  Sutherland  deprives  us  the  \ue  of 
the  tenth  amendment  in  order  to  reject  bis 
theory,  we  must  review  his  basis. 

Sutherland's  book  was  written  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  Because  of  the  new  magni- 
tude of  horror  which  the  war  had  wrought, 
he  expressed  his  strong  oonvlction  tbat  the 
United  States  must  buUd  a  military  pre- 
paredness. Including  oonqnilsory  service,  and 
actively  participate  in  lnt«nationaI  politics 
and  adopt: 

"Every  possible  safegusrd  which  can  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Germany  came  perUously 
near  realizing  her  dream  of  European  dicta- 
torship .  .  .  the  master  of  Europe  [wiU  be] 
.  .  .  tbe  master  of  the  world."  •• 

Although  Sutherland  of^xised  the  League 
of  Nations  plan,  be  urged  "extension  of  the 
principles  and  plans"  of  the  Pennaneat  (In- 
ternational) Court  of  Aihitr&tlon  established 
by  tbe  Hague  Conference  of  1899.  He  stated: 

"It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  the 
field  of  national  reepoosibiUty  will  be  Im- 
menaely  broadened  as  a  result  of  tbe  war, 
and  there  will  be  preeented  questions  not 
only  relating  to  this  pbbse  of  the  matter  but 
questions  no  lees  Important  related  to  the 
power  of  the  national  government  under  ths 
Constitution  to  deal  with  them.** 

"The  powera  of  the  national  government 
over  external  affalra,  all  at  once,  thereftx* 
have  assiuned  new  and  Increased  import- 
ance, tn  the  light  of  which,  a  re-examinatftOQ 
of  their  nature  and  extent  is  not  only  per- 
tinent but  may,  sooner  or  later,  become 
highly  necessary;  for  It  Is  certain  tbat  here- 
after, whether  desired  or  desirable,  we  shaU 
be  obligated  to  occupy  a  larger  place  In  tbe 
affain  of  the  world,  to  pcu^dpate  to  a  tex 
greater  degree  in  world  pK>llclee  and  lend  sub- 
stantial and  increased  assistance  toward  tbe 
solution  of  world  problems.*' 

"For  this  oonditlon  of  affalra,  there  must 
result,  as  will  lie  shown  hereafter  at  length 
[in  bis  book],  a  rule  of  constitutional  con- 
struction nadically  nwre  liberal  than  that 
whlob  obtains  in  tbe  case  of  domestic  pow- 
ers .  .  .  any  rule  of  construction  which 
would  result  in  curtailing  or  preventing 
action  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  national  govern- 
ment in  the  enlarged  field  of  world  responsi- 
bility which  we  are  enitering,  might  prove 
highly  injurious  or  embarrassing.** 

[Therefore],  in  this  new  and  extended  re- 
Jationablp,  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to 
extend  the  scope  and  appUoatlon  of  the 
familiar  meanings  of  the  Cbnstltution,  and 
It  may  be  to  find — ^though  not  to  make — ngm 
meanings."  •* 

In  his  search  for  "new  meanings"  he 
staitee,  after  quoting  the  "premise  langusge 
of  tbe  Constltutton"  rsgarding  the  treaty- 
making  power: 

"It  will  be  obesrvsd  tbat  ths  advlos  and 
oonsent  of  the  Senats  qualifies  ths  power 
of  tbe  President  to  make,  not  to  negotiate. 
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treaties.  When  a  treaty  U  oontemplated, 
therefore,  the  President  may,  and  more  often 
does,  enter  upon  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments,  throu^  diplomatic  r!>Mtnn«i»j, 
and  carries  them  to  tbe  point  of  reaching  an 
understanding  as  to  the  terms  and  phraseol- 
ogy of  tbe  treaty,  before  the  advice  and 
oonsent  of  the  Senate  Is  sought  at  all — sub- 
ject of  course,  finaUy,  to  Senatorial  action."  »• 

TUs  "new  meaning"  is  of  coinss  incorrect 
as  the  wealth  of  evidence  i^esented  in  this 
artlola  demonstrates.  Furthermore,  Suther- 
land atten^rts  no  proof  in  bis  book  of  this 
mswllnm,  exospt  to  say  tbat  ths  Oonstltutlon 
doss  not  exjAldtly  deny  it.  (Presumshly,  he 
railed  on  Corwln  to  attempt  a  proof  slnoe 
ha  imdoulJtedly  bad  a  high  regard  for  him — 
ejg.,  tie  called  Professor  Corwln's  book.  Na^ 
tiorud  Supremacy,  "brllllanUy  convincing.'*) 
Hs  "found'*  this  separate  "negotlatkm 
power"  so  that  the  President  oould  move 
freely  in  international  affaln  by  avoiding  any 
poasllrie  Senate  Interference.  For  he  states: 

"Tbe  time  Is  fast  approaching.  If  it  be  not 
already  bere,  whMi  we  must  be  able  to  assert 
and  maintain  for  that  [national]  govern- 
ment the  unimpaired  powera  of  complete 
external  sovereignty.  We  must  not — ^we  can- 
not— enter  upon  this  fidd  ot  ampllfled  [in- 
ternational] activity  with  half -developed 
llmba  The  complete  powera  of  tbe  govetn- 
meate  of  other  nations  must  be  matched  by 
the  ocmplete  power  of  our  own  government. 
Upon  this  enlarged  stage  of  International 
negotiation  and  oo-operation  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  {day  the  part  of  a  political  cripfde. 
Our  govemment  must  come  to  its  new  tasks 
not  only  with  full,  but  wltb  unquestioned 
powera.  To  be  obliged  to  confess,  when  csUed 
upon  to  deal  with  some  novel  but  vital  mat- 
ter, that  the  govemment  lacked  sufficient 
authority,  because  of  the  abeence  of  affirma- 
tive language  In  tbe  Constitution,  would  be 
most  humiliating  and  regrettable  .  .  .  any 
thacvy  <tf  constitutional  construction  which 
leads  to  such  a  result  will  not  bear  analysis 
and  must  be  rejected."  ° 

Sutherland  argued  that  tiie  Preeldent  has 
this  implied  power  to  negotiate  without  Sen- 
ate advice  because  the  Constitutloai  does  not 
deny  it.  He  arguee  tbat  nowhere  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion is  It  stated  that  our  external  sovereignty 
powera  are  Incomplete.  Hence,  he  states,  be- 
cause they  %xe  complete  and  because  thwe  Is 
the  power  "to  negotiate,"  separate  (supposed- 
ly) from  the  power  "to  make"  treaties,  it  re- 
sides with  the  Branch  moot  suited — ^tbe  Ex- 
ecutive. Thwefore,  he  argues  that  the  tapa- 
rate  power  "to  negotiate"  Is  granted  implicit- 
ly In  the  Oonstltutlon  and,  consequently,  the 
tenth  amendment,  "the  powera  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  tbe  Constitution  . .  . 
are  reserved  ...  to  tbe  pec^Ie,"  does  not 
«pf\y  in  this  case.  He  states  tiiat  we  are 
"dealing  with  a  class  of  powera,  sufficiently 
niunerous  to  be  dUBoult  of  exhaustive  enum- 
eration, but  which,  whether  enum«tU«d  or 
not,  might  at  any  time,  require  exercise,  and 
perhaps  verj  prompt  exercise."  " 

However,  the  above  theory  and  argumente 
by  Sutherland,  which  were  vised  to  circum- 
vent the  tenth  amendment,  come  crsahlng 
down  to  utter  uselessnees  vrhen  confionted 
with  the  authority  of  the  Federalist  Papers: 

"No.  14  (liadlson).  In  tbe  flrat  place  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  not  to  l>e  charged  with  the  whole 
power  of  making  and  administering  laws.  Ite 
jurisdiction  Is  limited  to  certain  enumerated 
dbjeots  [i.e.,  listed  one  by  <aie  In  the  Consti- 
tution]. 

"No.  iS  (Madison),  The  Powera  delegated 
by  the  pnqioeed  Constitution  are  few  and  de- 
fined. Tliose  which  are  to  remain  In  the  Stete 
govemmente  are  numwous  and  indefinite. 
Tbe  fonner  will  be  exercised  prindpaUy  on 
external  objects,  as  war,  peace,  negotiation, 
and  foreign  commerce." 

And  so  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  class  of 
external   sovereignty   powera   tbat   are   too 


numerous  to  oonq>letely  enumerate  but 
rather  -these  powera  are  "few  and  defined" 
and  include  only  those  "oertain  enumerated 
objects."  Thus,  tbe  wbcde  of  Sutherland's 
opinion  regarding  the  treaty-making  power 
is  not  baaed  on  fact.  It  is  dictum,  withont 
a  factual  basis,  and.  hence.  Is  without 
authority. 

Evldentiy,  Sutherland  was  willing  to  chanos 
his  theory  rather  than  attempt  to  oonflrm  It, 
fortaesteted: 

"I  do  not  remember  to  bave  seen  it  statsd. 
but  Obviously  It  must  be  tbls:  tbat  tbe  exi- 
gencies of  govemment  administration.  be> 
cause  of  their  great  variety  and  constant 
augmentetlon  cannot  be  foreseen  and  oon- 
seqiienUy  cannot  be  enumerated;  and  it  U 
better  to  risk  an  occasional  abuse  of  power 
than  it  is  to  Incur  the  inconvenience  i^r"1 
dangen  arising  from  lack  of  effective 
power."  « 

As  to  risking  occasional  abuse  of  power. 
George  Washington  had  this  to  say: 

"If,  In  the  opini<Hi  of  tbe  people,  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  tbe  constitutional 
powera  be  in  any  parttcvdar  wrong,  let  It  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which 
tbe  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instence,  may  be  the  instrument  cf 
good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  prec- 
edent must  always  greaUy  overbalance  In 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  bene- 
fit which  the  use  can  at  any  time  ylrtd."  " 

Although  Sutherland's  call  for  military 
preparedness  and  an  international  Court  of 
Arbitration  may  have  been  good,  his  fisw 
was  that  he  was  willing  to  violate  our  Con- 
stitutitm  so  that  the  President  could  more 
more  freely  In  IntenMtlonal  poUtios,  there- 
by jet^Mrdlslng  tepceseatatlTe  goremmeot 
bere  at  hcane.  We  have  already  aoeomulated 
much  experience  under  his  theory  of  a  sep- 
arate, implied  negotiating  power  and  the 
resuHs  indicate  little  success  in  achieving 
"solutions  to  world  problems."  For  example, 
Wilson  sought  to  negotiate  without  Senate 
advlos  and  he  failed  to  make  a  preotioal 
League  of  Nations  treaty  as  a  consequence. 
We  bave  had  two  large  wars  since  then 
(World  War  n  and  Korea)  and  no  sstlstaotory 
rssolution  of  either  of  them  was  achieved 
through  negotiations  conducted  without 
Senate  consultation.  We  are  presentiy  in- 
volved in  a  longer,  third  war  and,  again. 
negotiation  without  Senate  consultation  has 
gotten  nowhere.  We  bave  had  and  are  hav- 
ing a  tnghtenlng  nuclear  aims  race  and 
negotiation  without  Senate  consultation  bas 
achieved  only  small  suoceas  In  nuclesr  arms 
limitation.  As  an  Indication  of  the  extant 
which  the  WUsonlan  view  pervadee  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  today,  the  President  is  re- 
peated to  have  said  that  the  recently  passed 
Senate  Resolution  311  on  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  negotiations  was  "irrelevant."" 
SentUe  advice  as  a  body 

The  "advice  of  the  Senate"  required  for 
treaty-making  must  take  tbe  form  of  a  Sen- 
ate resolution.  The  opinions  of  selected  msm- 
Xitsn  invited  to  tbe  White  House  cannot  con- 
stitute Senate  advice  and  neither  can  a  col- 
lection of  public  stetemente  made  by  Indi- 
vidual Senatora.  The  Constitution  requires 
that  "each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote"" 
which  was  the  equality  of  states  compromise 
reached  In  the  Federal  Oonvention.*^  M«/^tjOTw 
in  the  Federalist  (No.  63)  ssld  that  the  statss 
"ought  to  bave  an  equal  share  in  the  com- 
mon councils."  Also,  Jay  in  the  Federalist 
(No.  64)  said  that  "should  any  circumstance 
occur  which  requires  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  he  may,  at  any  time,  convene 
them."  (emphaslB  added)  Jay  does  not  say 
and  neither  does  the  Constitution,  that  ths 
President  may  seek  out  certain  memben  and 
solicit  only  their  advice,  or  that  a  coomilttee 
of  the  Senate  may  provide  the  advloe  and 
consent. 
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to  prove  the  last  pomt  one  need  only  otte. 
■Caln,  the  leoocd  of  the  Senate  toeeuUT* 
Journal,  Vols.  I  and  n.  and  spadflcally  the 
meMage  to  the  Senate  from  President  Madl- 
aon  In  which  he  declined  to  confer  with  a 
Senate  appointed  committee  on  oonsttta- 
tlonal  grounds : 

"The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
Suiate  to  confer  Immediately  with  the  Bx- 
ecuttve  himself,  appears  to  lose  atght  of  the 
co-ordinate  rtiaitlon  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate,  which  the  Constitution  has 
estaUlshed,  and  which  ought,  therefoce,  to 
be  maintained.'' " 

Indeed,  on  another  occasion  the  Senate  at- 
tempted to  confer  with  Ifadlson  through  a 
committee  and  the  President  again  declined. 
According  to  the  report : 

''He  regretted  that  the  measure  had  been 
taken  under  circumstances  which  deprived 
him  of  the  aid  or  advice  of  the  Senaite."  ** 

Having  shforwn  th*t  advloe  of  the  Senate 
requires  resolution  of  the  Semate  as  a  body. 
It  should  be  aaM  that  oidy  a  simple  major- 
ity vote  is  required  xMhar  ttian  the  two- 
tblids  vote  required  for  final  ratlflcaMoa  of 
a  treaty.  T^e  clause,  "provided  tiwo-thlrds  of 
the  Senators  preeent  concur,"  evidently 
appUes  only  to  consenting  to  the  treaty.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  Identify  "concur"  with 
the  advloe;  the  tramers  would  not  h*ve 
thought  It  neoessary  to  staite  In  tiie  Consti- 
tution that  ttie  SMiate  mtist  ooncur  in  Its 
own  advice.  Bather.  If  the  Senate  ooncurB. 
It  la  with  the  plan  of  another  b(«nch  of  the 
government.  In^>ectlon  of  the  Senate  Execu- 
tive Journal,  Vol.  I.  will  bear  this  out. 
Origin  of  the  Treaty  Making  Clause 

Early  drsifts  of  the  Constitution  during 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  gave  the 
Senate  sole  treaty-making  power.  However, 
the  framers  were  unsdble  to  agree  that  the 
Senate  should  have  the  sole  poiwer.  Near  the 
end  of  the  convention,  on  August  31,  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  was  appodnted  to  which  was 
referred  this  and  other  unfinished  parts  of 
the  Constitution."*  On  September  4,  the 
committee  proposed  to  tiie  convention  the 
clause:  "the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties."  It  Is  again  noted 
that  Rufus  King  was  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven.  This  gives  more  weight  to 
his  1818  8en«te  speech  previously  cited 
where  he  explicitly  defined  the  traaty  power. 
Madison  was  a  member  of  this  committee, 
also.  Pertvape  he  drew  upon  his  state's  con- 
stitution for  the  phraseology  of  the  treaty- 
making  clause.  The  Virginia  State  Consti- 
tution. In  effect  at  the  time,  stated,  "he, 
(the  Oovemor]  shidl,  with  the  advice  of  a 
Council  of  State,  exercise  the  executive 
powers  of  government."  (The  term  "Privy 
CounoU"  and  "Ooiuxcll  of  State"  were  used 
Interchangeable  In  the  Vliiglnla  Constitu- 
tion.) On  8e|>tember  7,  Mr.  Mason  moved 
to  Install  a  "privy  council"  or  "council  of 
state"  to  advise  the  President  In  forming 
treaties,  and  leave  to  the  Senate  only  the 
function  of  concurring  In  treaties  and  ap- 
pointments, alnce  otherwise  the  Senate 
would  be  required  to  be  In  constant  session. 
Bufus  King  then  argued  that  the  Incon- 
veniences of  having  the  Senate  act  as  a 
"OounoU  of  Advice"  did  not  wairant  creation 
of  a  "New  corps  whloh  must  Increase  the  ex- 
pense as  well  as  Influence  of  the  | federal) 
Government."  "  Mr.  Oouvemeur  Morris  ar- 
gued that  with  a  privy  council  the  "President 
by  persuading  his  council  to  concur  In  wrong 
measures,  would  acquire  thdr  uroteetlon  tor 
them."" 

As  for  the  concern  over  the  Executive  hav- 
ing to  share  secrets  with  the  Senate,  associ- 
ating the  term  "privy  council"  with  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
plains why  the  Senate  adopted  a  secrecy  nile 
Whenever  receiving  massages  and  documents 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


related  to  treaty-making.**  Further  Illustra- 
tion of  the  point  that  the  Senate  was  ex- 
pected to  share  secrets  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  on  September  7  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentaUves  were  excluded  from  treaty-making 
after  Mr.  Sherman  argued  that  the  power  of 
»««iring  treaties  "could  be  safely  trusted  to 
the  Senate.  He  (Sherman)  thought  It  could: 
and  that  the  necessity  of  secrecy  In  the  case 
of  treaties  forbade  a  reference  of  them  to  the 
whole  liCglslature."  *•  According  to  F.  R.  Black 
the  Wllsonlan  advocates  advanced  the  argu- 
ment that  "real  secrecy  Is  Impossible  If  the 
Senate  is  kept  advised  of  the  facta  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty."  To  this  Black  said: 
"But  even  if  the  Senate  as  a  body  should 
receive  Its  [secret]  information,  it  would  be 
In  executive  session  behind  closed  doors,  and 
the  argument  that  secxecy  would  be  }eop<uxl- 
ized  Is  but  a  poUte  way  of  questioning  the 
patriotism  and  the  motives  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate."* 

President  as  Commander  in  Chief 

Corwln  hae  argued  that  due  In  part  to  the 
Commander  In  Chief  lole  (the  President  can 
arrange  an  armistice  on  bis  own  authority) . 
the  President  Is  "the  sole  organ  of  diplomatic 
relations  to  negotiate  the  final  peace."" 
Here  It  seems  that  Corwln  singles  out  the 
negotiation  of  peace  treaties  ae  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  Kxeoutlve.  To  refute  this 
view  one  need  only  consult  the  records  of  the 
Federal  Convention."  After  the  treaty  clause 
In  Its  present  fonn  was  adopted.  Madison 
moved  to  Insert  "except  treaties  of  peace" 
aft«r  the  clause.  After  that  motion  paaeed, 
Madison  "moved  to  authorize  a  concuirence 
of  two-thhrds  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties 
of  peace,  without  the  conciurenoe  of  the 
President.  The  President  be  said  would  neces- 
sarily derive  so  much  power  and  Importance 
from  a  state  of  war  that  he  might  be  tempted. 
If  authorised,  to  Impede  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Mr.  Butler  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  CSorham 
thought  the  precaution  unnecessary  as  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  would  not  be 
In  the  hands  of  the  President,  but  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Oovr.  McH'ris  thought  the 
power  of  the  President  in  this  case  harmless; 
and  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made  without 
the  concuirenoe  of  the  President,  who  was 
the  general  Ouardlan  of  the  National  Inter- 
ests. Mr.  BUtler  was  strenuous  for  the  motion, 
as  a  necessary  secxirlty  against  ambitious  and 
corrupt  Presidents.  He  mentioned  the  late 
perfidious  policy  of  the  Statholder  in  Hol- 
land; and  the  artifices  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbro' 
to  prtHong  the  war  of  which  he  had  the 
management.  .  .  .  Mr.  Williamson  thought 
that  Treaties  of  peace  should  be  guarded  at 
least  by  requiring  the  same  concurrence  as 
in  other  Treaties."  The  motion  failed.  The 
"except  treaties  of  peace"  clause  was  then 
stricken."  And  so  to  negotiate  the  peace  is 
not  the  sole  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Rather,  the  situation  Is  the 
same  for  peace  treaties  as  for  other  kinds  of 
treaties.  - 

The  Vietnam  Peace  Treaty  Negotiations 
If  the  Vietnam  peace  treaty  negotiations 
are  of  the  nature  as  to  require  the  "indirect 
method."  then  the  President  should  nomi- 
nate an  envoy  to  the  Paris  Conference  and 
obtain  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to 
appoint  the  nominee  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing a  treaty  with  North  Vietnam.  The  Senate 
may  want  to  require  that  the  envoy  carry 
with  >'<T"  an  outline  of  proposed  terms.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  preferable  that  a 
draft  of  a  treaty  be  worked  out  between  the 
Senate  and  the  President  which  covild  serve 
as  the  basis  for  talks  with  North  Vietnam 
and  the  NIjF.  This  would  also  require  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  would 
then  be  free  to  negotiate  a  final  draft  with 
the  other  side  unless  the  emerging  treaty 
took  a  form  substantially  outside  that  whl<di 
was  consented  to  by  the  Senate.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  President  would  be  obligated  to 
consult  again  with  the  Senate.  Kthar  way.  a 


sound  constitutional  procedure  is  available 
to  the  Prealdant  since  the  Senate  would  have 
In  each  case  ths  opportunity  to  give  advice 
and.  upcm  agreement,  its  consent  to  whatever 
I^am  of  action  might  be  worked  out.  It  can 
hardly  be  Justlflahly  argued  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  be  Impracticably  slow  in  view 
of  the  singular  lack  of  substantive  progress 
akfter  more  than  26  months  of  negotiations  In 
Paris  with  no  official  Senate  participation. 
On  the  contrary,  bringing  the  aotlve  partic- 
ipation <a  the  Senate  Into  these  negotia- 
tions, as  siiggested  In  the  above  procedure, 
may  result  In  greater  and  more  rapid  progress 
because  there  would  be  a  closer  correspond- 
ence between  our  negotiating  policies  and  our 
national  Interests  aiul  welfare.  To  further 
support  this  contention,  there  Is  the  rather 
obvious  view  expressed  throughout  the  Fed- 
eraliat  Papers  (No.  83,  63,  and  64  In  particu- 
lar) that  the  Senate  is  to  be  composed  of 
the  "most  distinguished  men  of  abilities,  .  .  . 
who  [along  with  the  President]  best  under- 
stand our  national  Interests  .  . .  ooiLBldered  in 
relation  to  foreign  nations,"  and  who,  because 
of  their  six- year  terms,  will  provide  "accurate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  foreign  pol- 
itics, a  steady  and  systematic  adherence  to 
the  same  views,  and  a  nice  uniform  sensibility 
to  national  character."  Jay  stated  that  the 
six-year  Senate  term  provided  "sulOclent 
time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  our 
national  concerns,  and  to  form  and  introduce 
a  system  for  the  numsgement  of  them."  All 
of  these  statements  point  to  the  notion  that 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  Is,  if  not  Indispen- 
sable, at  least  of  great  value  in  keeping  our 
forelg^a  policy  consistent  with  our  true  inter- 
ests and  in  keeping  it  from  unduly  fiuctuat- 
ing  in  order  to  avoid  caiising  ill  relations,  or. 
In  the  words  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  "for- 
feiting the  respect  and  confidence  of  other 
nations." 

Because  the  President  and  the  Senators 
have  all  sworn  to  supprnt  the  Constitution  It 
seems  only  right  to  expect  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Senate  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  treaty  clause  in  order  to 
ensure  that  each  is  indeed  supix>rting  the 
Constitution.  It  mxist  be  recalled  that  twelve 
of  the  stxty-tix  senators  during  Washington's 
administration  were  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  (of  approximately 
fifty  delegates)  and  ten  were  delegates  to  the 
States'  ratifying  assemblies.  (Recall  that 
Washington  was  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Hamilton  was  Washing- 
ton's Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  Jay,  the 
first  Chief  Justice,  wrote  the  essays  In 
the  Federalist  Papers  relating  to  foreign 
affairs).  These  men  worked  together  closely 
to  make  the  government  function  as  It  was 
Intended  by  the  Federal  Convention  and  the 
state  assemblies  Which  approved  the  Con- 
stitution. In  view  of  this,  the  way  in  which 
the  government  operated  during  the  first 
years  under  the  Constitution  Should  weigh 
very  heavily  In  Interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  during  these  first  years  the  treaty 
power  was  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  consultation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Senate.  This  co-operation  was 
an  important  factor  in  getting  the  Nation 
off  on  a  successful  and  solid  start." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Paris  Peace  Ne- 
gotiations are  preliminary,  a  kind  of  spyarrlng 
to  see  whether  serious  negotiations  are  pos- 
sible, and  thus  do  not  require  the  President 
to  seek  Senate  counsel.*"  However,  there  is 
only  one  phase  of  any  negotiation  which  the 
President  can  conduct  without  Senate  coun- 
sel and  that  phase  was  defined  by  Jay:  "Hose 
matters  which  in  negotiation  usually  require 
the  most  secrecy  and  the  most  dispatch  are 
those  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures 
which  are  not  otherwise  important  in  a  na- 
tiOTuU  view  .  .  .  For  these  the  President  will 
flxid  no  difficulty  to  provide  .  .  ."  "  (emphasis 
added).  Now  as  soon  as  the  opposing  parties 
In  Paris  agreed  to  the  shape  of  the  tahle  and 
the  place  and  times  to  meet,  the  "prepara- 
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tory  measures"  were  aeeompllalied.  From  that 
time  on,  the  discussions  have  surely  been  of 
"tanportanoe  In  the  national  view."  Senator 
Bacon  in  his  article.  The  Treaty-Making 
Power,  said: 

"It  Is  proper  for  the  Senate  to  advise  at 
all  stages.  We  do  not  advise  men  after  they 
bave  made  up  their  minds  and  after  they 
bave  acted;  we  advise  men  while  they  are 
considering,  while  they  are  deliberating  and 
before  they  bave  determined  and  before  they 
have  acted."  ■ 

In  dosing,  it  should  be  said  that  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  Intended 
to  htip  the  President  In  a  common  enter- 
prise; they  are  not  hostile  limitations.  Since 
In  the  final  event,  the  President  makes  the 
peace  treaty,  he  must  try  to  realize  that  the 
Senate  Is  his  oonatltutlonal  an<l  only  re- 
sponsible counsellor,  that  the  Senate  Is  joint- 
ly responsible  for  the  treaty  aitd  Its  early 
conclusion,  and  that  the  Senate  exists  to 
provide  wise  counsel.  The  treaty  power  makes 
demands  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Presi- 
dent, since  he  must  decide  when  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  consult  with  the  Senate,  but  con- 
sult he  must.  Our  Constitution  Is  both  the 
means  and  the  end  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Not  to  follow  the  Constitution  would  defeat 
its  purpose. 

rOOTHOTES 

*The  author  is  currently  engaged  In  grad- 
uate research  at  The  Ohio  State  University 
relating  to  nuclear  safety  studies  of  ad- 
vanced reactor  concepts  for  electric  power 
production.  He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  In  En- 
gineering Physics  from  The  University  of  To- 
ledo. 

■  U.S.  Const,  article  n,  f  7. 

-■  U.S.  Const,  amend.  X. 

>  VS.  Const,  article  VI. 

'  Thx  Fedzsaust,  No.  64  (J.  Jay) . 

»299U.S.  304  (1936). 

*S.  Doc.  No.  39,  88th  Cong..  2d  Szss. 
(1964).  p.  462: 

"The  plan  which  the  Committee  of  Detail 
reported  to  the  Federal  Convention  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1787  provided  that  "the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  shall  bave  power  to  make 
treaties,  and  to  appoint  Ambassadors,  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court."  Not  until 
September  7,  ten  days  before  the  Conven- 
tion's final  adjournment,  was  the  President 
made  a  participant  in  these  powers.  The  con- 
stitution's clause  evidently  assximes  that  the 
President  and  the  Senate  will  be  associated 
throughout  the  entire  process  of  initfctng  a 
treaty,  although  Jay,  writing  in  the  Federal- 
ist foresaw  that  the  Initiative  must  often  be 
seized  by  the  President  without  benefit  of 
Senatorial  counsel.  Yet  so  late  as  1818  Rufus 
King.  Senator  from  New  Yortc,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  declared  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  "In  these  concerns  the 
Senate  are  the  Constitutional  and  only  re- 
sponsible counsellors  of  the  I>resident.  And 
In  this  capacity  the  Senate  may,  and  ought 
to,  lo(A  Into  and  watch  over  every  branch  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation;  they  may, 
therefore,  at  any  time  call  for  full  and  exact 
Information  respecting  the  foreign  affairs, 
and  express  their  opinion  and  advice  to  the 
President  respecting  the  same,  when,  and 
under  whatever  other  circumstances,  they 
may  think  such  advice  expedient." 

'M. 

•  Thk  Federalist  No.  64  (J.  Jay) . 

•Id. 

"Id. 

"  Annai,8  or  CoNO.  15  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  I. 
at  106-07.  See  also  3  M.  Faxxand,  Thx  Rec- 
ords or  THE  Federal  Convention  or  1787  at 
424  (Tale  Univ.  Press) . 

"Id. 

"  M.  Farrano,  The  Framing  or  the  Con- 
stitution (Yale  University  Press) . 

"R.  Elmn,  Rurus  King — American  Fed- 
eralist (University  of  North  OaroUna  Press) , 

■^C.  R.  King,  The  Lite  and  Corexspond- 
ENcx  or  Rxrrus  King  90-05. 

"/d. 


"  E.  S.  CoRvnN,  The  President — Omcx 
AND  Powers  478   (N.T.U.  Press,  1948). 

"8  S.  Doc.  No.  231,  69th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
Compilation  of  Reports  of  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  1789-1901,  p.  22-24. 

■*E.  S.  CoRWiN.  supra  note  17,  at  264-68. 

>°S.  Doc.  No.  39,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1964).  P-468. 

>>  EL  S.  CoRWiN,  The  Prestoent's  Conteol 
OF  Foreign  Relations  (1917),  p.  85. 

» Annals  of  Congress,  August  22-26.  1789. 

"R.  Hatden,  The  Senats  and  Trkatixs — 
1789-1817   (MacMUlan). 

"  E.  S.  CoRwiN,  supra  note  22,  at  87-88. 

»H.  F.  Oratt,  "Thinking  Aloud:  Partici- 
patory Foreign  Policy,"  The  New  Leader  Mag- 
azine, March  2,  1970.  See  also  Cong.  Rec.  vol. 
lie,  pt.  6,  p.  8368,  and  E.  F.  Gouman,  "The 
President,  The  People,  and  the  Power  to  Make 
War,"  American  Heritage  Magazine,  April, 
1970. 

"J.  Q.  Adams,  Memoirs,  Vol.  6.  310-430 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Memoirs). 

''Sen.  Exec.  Journal  Vol.  3,  at  381. 

»/d. 

»•  Id.  at  380-86. 

"  Memoirs  at  361. 

a  Sen.  Exec.  Journal  Vol.  3,  at  410. 

**  E.  S.  CoRwiN,  supra  note  17  at  264-68. 

'*R.  Hatden,  rupra  note  23.  See  also  Sen. 
Exec.  Journal  Vol.  1. 

"  Sen.  Exec.  Journal  Vol.  1,  at  37. 

^  1  C.  R.  King,  The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence OP  Rttpus  King  517. 

"Sen.  Exec.  Jouknal  Vol.  1,  at  150;  in- 
cidentally, the  phrasing  of  Washington's 
message  had  its  origin  in  the  minutes  of  the 
above  mentioned  conference  of  Senators.  See 
id. 

*'  R.  Hatden,  supra  note  23. 

a  E.  S.  CoRWiN,  supra  note  17  at  264-68. 

»  S.  Doc.  No.  39,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1964) 
p. 463: 

"Actually,  the  negotiation  of  treaties  had 
long  since  been  taken  over  by  the  President; 
the  Senate's  role  in  relation  to  treaties  Is 
today  essentially  legislative  in  character.  'He 
alone  negotiates.  Into  the  fi^d  of  negotia- 
tion, the  Senate  cannot  intrude;  and  Con- 
gress itself  Is  powerless  to  Invade  it,'  de- 
clared Justice  Sutherland  for  the  Court  In 
1936." 

*"  D.  F.  FLEMING,  The  Treatt  or  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  21-22  (Putnam) . 

"W.  8.  Holt,  Treaties  Defeated  bt  the 
Senate  249-807   (Johns  Hopkins  Press). 

"/d. 

«/d. 

"  W.  S.  Holt,  supra  note  41. 

<*  Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  Senate  acted 
irresponsibly  should  study  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  majority  Report 
against  the  treaty.  Cong.  Record,  Sept.  10. 
1919. 

"See  National  Commitments  Resolution. 
Cong.  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  13,  p.  17214. 
5ee  also  S.  Rep.  No.  91-129,  supra  note  18. 

«'299UJ3.304  (1936). 

<•  Id.  at  319. 

•U.S.  V.  Curtlas-Wrl^t,  299  U.S.  304  at 
319   (1936). 

«>The  Federalist  No.  72  (A.  Hamilton). 

"  Annals  of  Cong.,  6th  Cong.  613. 

"S.  Doc.  No.  331,  supra  note  18. 

•»/d. 

■*M.  Farrand.  supra  note  13. 

"Annals  or  Cono.  15th  Cong..  In  Sbhi. 
106-07. 

"F.  R.  Black.  The  United  States  Senate 

AND  TREATT  POWER.  4  ROCKT  MT.  L.  REV.  1-19 

(1031).  Black's  article  discusses  many  other 
considerations  and  important  historical 
events  affecting  the  treaty  power  and  refers 
to  other  articles  on  the  subject.  His  article 
should  be  studied  by  all  those  pursuing  this 
matter. 
"Id. 

"  E.  8.  COBWHf,  TKX  PlBBIDBirr'S  OOMTIOL  OF 

FoREioN  Relations,  preface. 

"F.  R.  Black,  supra  note  56  at  13  and 
14. 


•0  The  Curtlas- Wright  case  bad  to  do  with 
the  President  executing  a  law  of  Congress 
and  not  the  negotiating  of  any  treaty.  So  why 
did  tha  Court  settle  one  of  the  questions 
C<»wln  tried  to  answer?  The  Constitution 
does  not  grant  the  Judiciary  the  power  to 
settle  questions,  only  cases.  It  is  ironic  that 
in  the  very  speech  by  John  Mf^rth^ll  cited 
by  Sutherland  In  the  Curtlss-Wrlght  deci- 
sion, Marshall  said  this  about  the  Court  set- 
tling   questions: 

"By  the  Constitution,  the  Judicial  Power 
of  the  United  States  Is  extended  to  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  but  the  resolutions  [under  debate) 
declare  that  Judicial  power  to  extend  to  all 
questions  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
difference  between  the  Constitution  and  res- 
olutions was  material  and  apparent.  A  case 
In  law  or  equity  was  a  term  well  under- 
stood, and  of  limited  signlflcatlon.  It  was  a 
controversy  between  parties  which  had 
taken  a  shape  for  Judicial  decision.  If  the 
Judicial  power  extended  to  every  question 
under  the  Constitution,  It  would  Involve 
almost  every  subject  proper  for  Legislative 
discussion  and  decision;  if  to  every  ques- 
tion under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  It  would  Involve  almost  every 
subject  on  which  the  Executive  could  act. 
The  division  of  power  which  the  gentleman 
had  stated,  could  exist  no  Icmger,  and  the 
other  departments  would  be  swallowed  by 
the  Judiciary."  Annals  of  Cong.,  6th  Cong., 
at   606. 

<^VS.  V.  Curtlss-Wrlght,  299  U.S.  304  at 
319    (1936). 

•B  Columbia  University  Press,  1919. 
■  "354U.S.  lat  12  (1966). 

•*  Q.  Sutherland,  Constitutional  Power 
AND  World  Affairs  172  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  1919). 

•/d.  at21. 

"  Id.  at  18. 

"Mat  26.  .; 

"/d.  at21. 

"  Id.  at  27. 

» Id.  at  122. 

'» Id  at  171. 

^  Id.  at  36.  During  the  struggle  for  ratiflca- 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  great  con- 
cern that  the  federal  powers  may  not  have 
been  limited  to  those  enumerated.  James 
Wilson,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  from  Pennsylvania,  said 
to  a  "Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia" 
that  "In  delegating  federal  powers,  .  .  .  the 
congressional  authority  is  to  be  collected, 
not  from  tacit  Implication,  but  from  the 
positive  grant,  expressed  in  the  Instrument 
of  union.  .  .  .  Hence,  .  .  .  everything  which 
Is  not  given,  is  reserved."  (Pamphlets  on  the 
Constitution,  Paul  L.  Ford,  p.  166) .  The  peo- 
ple insisted,  however,  that  WUson's  assurance 
be  written  into  the  Constitution.  Madison 
led  the  effort  to  ""^nrt  the  Constitution  ac- 
cordingly and  the  10th  amendment  was  In- 
cluded in  with  the  BiU  of  Rights.  {The  Birth, 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  Robert  A.  Rutland,  pp. 
126-218).  However,  there  persists  the  view 
that  the  10th  amendment  is  not  meaningful 
with  respect  to  implied  particular  powers. 
See  The  Federalist  Era  by  John  C.  MUler,  p. 
24.  This  view  can  be  rejected  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federalist  Papers,  No.  44.  Here 
Madis(Hi  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  term 
enumerated  powers  e^plles  to  those  general' 
powers  expressly  written  Into  the  Oonstltu-^ 
tlon  and  not  to  the  Innumerable  particular 
powers  that  would  be  needed  to  exercise  the 
former.  The  latter  were  to  be  provided  for 
only  by  passing  laws  under  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause.  This  explains  why  the  phrase 
"expressly  delegated"  does  not  appear  In  the 
10th  amendment  whereas  it  appeared  In  tha 
Articles  of  Confederation,  Article  IL 

w  Id.  at  47. 

''35  J.  FnzPATRicK,  WamNos  or  Oboscc- 
Washinoton  £29. 
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•  CoMc.  BxooaD,  TOL  lis,  pt.  10.  p.  UTM. 
n  X7JS.  Coxsr.  utUdfl  I,  I  3. 

n  M.  FAJBiAiro.  supra  ooto  18. 

*SnrATX  EzK.  JoxnuTAi.  VoL  2  At  883. 

» Id.  at  389. 

•*  a  liC  Farkaks,  The  Bxcosoe  of  thx  Twd- 

BUI.  CONVKMTION  OF  1787  . 

>  Id.  at  539. 

"M.  atftU. 

-See  generaXly,  ODfAR  Knoc.  Jotjikax. 
Vote.  1,  a.  and  3.  See  alao.  S«iat«  Rule* 
Maniift? 

MIC  Fauland  supra  not«  SI  at  S36. 

•»F.  B.  Black,  supra  note  69  at  18-14. 
■^  ■  K.  S.  CoRwiN,  supra  note  17  at  315. 

c  M.  Fabramo,  supra  note  80  at  640. 

•7(1.  at  640-41. 

•  R.  Hathbh.  supra  note  38  at  8. 

"See  Senate  Report  91-834;  »lBt  Ooire.. 
and  Sbss..  May  1,  1970,  'TBrmlnatlon  of  Mld- 
dlft  Bast  and  Southeast  Asia  Reaotutlon."  p. 
31,  38.  On  these  pe^es  tbe  Department  o< 
State  In  oommentlng  aa.  varlaus  propoaed 
Senate  reocdutlons  stated  that  the  ounvnt 
Vietnam  peace  negotiations  (as  o(  December 
4.  lOaO)  were  not  "serious,"  "real,"  nor 
••nieanlnglul." 

m.  -pHX  FnsRALiar  No.  04  (J.  Jay) . 

••  F.  R.  Black,  supra  note  67  at  3. 

Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  a  ytxj  ingenloos  and 
new  thought  on  this  general  subject  of 
trying  to  reestablish  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy. 

By  chance,  this  morning  we  had  an 
early  hearing  with  Professor  Bickel,  of 
Yale,  on  war  power  legislation  pending 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  proposed  legation  to  which  I  refer 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  frcnn  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkton).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  some  other 
Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  said  that 
Congress  has  paid  more  attention  to  its 
powers  with  reference  to  the  making  of 
war  than  with  reference  to  making 
peace. 

The  Senator's  suggestion  Is  Ingenious. 
The  more  I  have  watched  the  effects  of 
the  Congress  abandoning  some  of  its  con- 
stitutioDal  authority,  the  more  I  respect 
the  Constitution. 

Ab  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pointed 
out.  President  Wilson,  in  attempting  per- 
sonal and  private  presidential  peace 
making,  led  to  the  complete  disaster  in 
which  a  peace  treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations  were  rejected;  it  was  a  great  dis- 
aster to  the  country.  Now,  we  have  had 
presidential  war  msJdng  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  refer  to  the  Vietnam  war  that  started 
before  this  administration  was  in  power, 
but  it  is  stm  going  on  and  daily  becoming 
a  greater  disaster  for  our  country. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  his  resolution  which  attempts 
to  bring  Congress  into  f\ill  and  timely 
participation  in  these  matters,  and,  more 
specifkially,  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
treaties. 

Tlie  question  of  the  President  appoint- 
ing ambassadors  as  his  "personal  r^re- 
sentatives,"  not  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  has  been  considered  ear- 
lier by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  we  have  argued  with  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, trying  to  persuade  the  President 


to  cease  this  practice.  Usually  such  in- 
divlduals  with  the  "personal  rank  of  am- 
bassador." by  authority  of  the  President 
acting  alone,  have  been  appointed  to  less 
important  roles  than  negotiating  peace 
as  in  Paris;  very  often  they  are  named 
for  meetings  on  ceremonial  matters.  Nev- 
ertheless we  try  to  discourage  the  prac- 
tice, and  we  have  had  some  degree  of 
coc^peration.  although  the  administration 
has  not  agreed  completely  to  stop  the 
practice. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  agree  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  agreeable— or  even 
constitutional — practice. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  dis- 
cussed previously  whether  his  res<dutlon 
should  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
without  pri<n-  reference  to  a  committee. 
This  is  an  important  subject;  it  should 
go  to  ccmmittee  and  shoidd  be  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings.  The  resolution  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  tjrpe  of  bill  the  committee 
now  has  before  it  on  presidential  war- 
making  power. 

I  predict  that  if  the  resolution  were 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  without  hear- 
ings or  committee  consideration,  the 
Senator  would  not  succeed  because  it  is 
a  novel  idea.  The  idea  that  the  Senate 
should  be  advised  before  the  treaty  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  President  is  a  sound 
one.  It  would  go  far  to  insure  success  that 
the  treaty,  whatever  it  might  be,  will  be 
aoc^table  to  the  country. 

So  I  stroni^  recommend,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  the  Paris  negotiaticms.  but 
also  with  respect  to  others  in  the  future 
that  this  administration  would  ccmsidt 
with  Congress  with  regard  to  whatever 
they  have  in  mind  especially  in  connec- 
ti<m  with  the  upc(»nlng  meeting  with 
China.  Not  only  do  I  think  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  do  so.  but  as  a  practical  matter 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  to  bring 
the  Congress  along  with  the  President  on 
whatever  his  policy  is. 

So  I  strongly  endorse  the  idea  the 
Senator  is  advancing,  that  Congress 
should  be  allowed  to  play  its  proper  con- 
stitutional role,  either  in  war  making  or 
in  peace  making,  even  though  in  this 
instance  the  Senator  is  referring  to  nego- 
tiations in  Paris.  His  resolution  incor- 
porates, as  I  imderstand  it.  virtually  the 
same  provision  the  Senate  approved  in 
the  case  of  the  Mansfield  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
What  I  have  done  really  is  to  take  what 
has  been  expressed  as  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  negotiations  and 
incorporated  them  in  this  resolution,  and 
provided  that  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
firmation of  ambassadors,  there  must  be 
the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate. 

Let  me  clear  up  (me  point.  I  talked 
about  immediate  consideration.  Probably 
the  best  procedure  would  be  to  allow 
the  resolution  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  the  hope  that 
it  could  be  considered  at  the  same  ttane 
as  the  committee  is  considering  war- 
making  powers,  especially  in  view  of  tiie 
fact  tiiat  there  is  widespread  notice  there 
will  be  a  new  man  to  replace  Ambassa- 
dor Bruce,  and  that  app<^tment  is  oon- 
templatodfor  the  middle  of  August. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQBT.  Tomorrow  is  ttie 


last  hearing  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  on  warmaklng 
powers.  I  b(H>e  next  we^.  and  maybe 
the  latter  part  of  this  week,  if  we  can 
get  Members  free  from  other  duties,  to 
have  a  markup  on  those  bills  and  I  would 
recommend  we  consider  this  resolution, 
too.  It  is  certainly  in  accord  with  the 
thrust  of  the  activities  of  a  number  of 
Senators,  over  the  last  several  years,  to 
reestablish  the  proper  rxAe  of  the  Soiate. 

Tha  Senate,  I  am  bound  to  say,  and 
tbe  Congress,  as  a  whole,  have  been  neg- 
ligent of  thebr  responsibility  in  the  last 
25  years.  This  has  come  about  because 
of  pending  crises  and  two  wars;  and  this 
sense  of  crisis  overshadows  everything 
we  do,  and  we  have  tended  to  support 
to  a  greater  octent  than  necessary,  the 
presidential  power. 

During  Uiat  period  we  had  a  very 
powerful  President,  a  powerful  person- 
ality, a  man  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Senate  and  Congress 
and  who  knew  their  ways  and  vreak- 
nesses.  Due  to  his  dominating  personal- 
ity, I  would  say,  that  contributed  also  to 
the  transfer  during  that  period  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Soiate 
to  the  oftnoe  of  President.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  a  healthy  thing,  and  I  think 
this  resolution  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  With  all  deference,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  think  the  Senate  has 
any  greater  wisdom  than  the  Presidents, 
but  it  has  one  quality  which  is  not 
shared,  say,  by  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  that  is  that  Sena- 
tors are  elected  by  tbe  people  and  repre- 
sent people  in  the  various  States.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they 
should  be  consulted  in  these  major  mat- 
ters affecting  the  welfare  of  Oils  country, 
especially  in  this  field.  Ubder  the  Con- 
stitution I  think  that  is  what  is  contem- 
plated. 

I  believe  the  Senator's  resoluticm  is  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  tbe  Washingtonian 
view  of  tlie  Ckmstitutian.  As  the  Senator 
stated  in  the  early  days  it  was  intended 
that  the  Senate  was  consulted  about 
matters  bef^>re  they  were  reduced  to  an 
agreement.  That  practice  was  followed. 
All  tbe  administration  now  ask  of  us  is 
consent  and  then  we  are  put  in  the  posi- 
tion where  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
vote  up  or  down.  It  is  difllcult  to  make 
these  changes,  and  it  enters  into  the 
question  of  the  prestige  of  the  President 
We  are  expected  to  save  his  face,  and 
his  party  Members  do  not  like  to  raise 
questions  about  his  decisions.  Altogether 
our  reluctance  to  question  such  residen- 
tial practices  distorts  the  whole  proce- 
dure by  which  the  CTonstitutlon  contem- 
plated we  should  make  agreements,  and 
certainly  to  settle  a  war. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  I  am  glad  he 
has  introduced  the  resolution.  I  can  as- 
sure him  ttiat  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
will  receive  early  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

In  view  of  the  situation  on  Uie  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  the  Senator  is  well 
awai«,  with  the  cloture  votes,  and  very 
important  and  extended  discussion 
pending,  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  sure 
the  Senator  could  get  immediate  action. 
But  it  is  good  that  tbe  resolution  has 
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been  introduced,  and  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent takes  note  of  it.  evoi  if  the  Senate 
does  not  act  Immedlatdy. 

Mr.  BARTKE.  I  hope  the  President 
takes  a  suggestion  from  the  resolution 
that  what  we  are  really  doing  is  saying 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  there  is  a  way  to  change 
it  if  tbe  people  want  to. 

Historically,  the  concept  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  treaty-making  powers  was  not 
cMisidered  until  10  days  before  the  final 
draft  of  the  Constitution;  the  original 
draft  gave  all  powo*  to  the  Senate. 

One  other  factor  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  announcement  of  the 
President's  visit  to  Mainland  China.  Here 
we  are  with  the  President  going  to  a 
country  which  has  not  been  formally 
i«cognlsed  by  this  country.  Elemoxts  at 
secrecy  have  shrouded  our  preliminary 
negottations,  even  though  we  are  not  at 
war  with  China  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  our  national  security  would  have 
been  damaged  if  Dr.  Kissinger  had  gone 
over  with  full  knowledge  of  the  pending 
visit.  There  is  no  information  what  was 
decided  in  the  20  hours  of  discussion  that 
I  know  of. 

Perhaps  Senators  have  other  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  those  discussions, 
but  there  has  been  no  information  as  to 
what  ultimately  is  going  to  be  discussed 
of  a  substantive  nature  affecting  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  and  its  foreign 
relations.  I  think  cdl  the  circumstances, 
in  view  of  the  Pentagon  papers,  indicate 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  Senate 
to  be  in  the  position  of  advising  and  con- 
senting, and  that  good  reason  relates 
not  only  to  the  warmaklng  power,  ^^ch 
power  has  now  taken  55,000  lives  in  In- 
dochina, but  goes  also  to  the  treatymak- 
Ing  power. 

Here  the  argument  goes  that  the 
President  might  not  want  to  conclude  the 
war  that  has  been  in  existence,  even 
though  it  might  l>e  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  conclude  it  and  even  though  it 
might  be  the  desire  of  the  people  to  con- 
clude it  as  expressed  to  the  Senate. 

So  the  advice  of  the  Senate  section  of 
the  Constitution  does  not  relate  merely 
to  the  advice  that  the  President  might 
request,  but  advice  could  come  from  the 
Senate  on  its  own  desire.  In  other  words, 
it  should  be  the  coequal  branch  of  gov- 
ernment which  makes  our  system  differ- 
ent from  an  authoritarian  system  and 
keeps  it  from  being  a  one-man  show. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  TTie  Senator  is 
right.  Our  experience  proves  the  sound- 
ness of  the  constitutional  system.  There 
are  other  instances  of  intervention  with- 
CHit  consultation  of  the  Congress  that  we 
could  mention  in  the  last  50  or  75  years. 
It  is  only  since  the  era  of  recurring  wars, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  there  has  been  a  real 
departure  from  the  traditional  role  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive  in 
these  matters.  "Hiere  should  have  been  a 
great  deal  more  reliance  and  more  trust 
in  the  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive, but  \mder  the  impact  of  several 
wars — certainly  beginning  with  World 
War  I — and  the  disastrous  Wilsonian  ex- 
perience, and  subsequently  the  present 
disaster,  there  a  distortion  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  has  developed. 

I  think  this  resolution  is  a  step  in  the 


right  direction,  and  is  especially  timely 
in  view  of  the  Senate's  recent  passage  of 
the  Mansflftld  amendment,  vrtiich.  In  the 
context  of  the  pending  draft  bill,  has  still 
been  enacted.  I  really  do  not  understand 
why  the  administration  is  so  determined 
not  to  accept  tbe  Mansfield  amendment. 
It  is  a  valid  statement  of  policy,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  is  entitled 
to  make  that  statement.  It  was  actually 
givoi  advice  there,  only  through  a  differ- 
ent vehicle,  and  I  think  it  was  well  within 
the  Senate's  responsibility  to  do  it,  and  I 
think  history  will  prove  the  advice  was 
cotTect  advice.  I  hope  that  provision  will 
be  accepted. 

I  certainly  onnmend  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  introducing  this  measure.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  Members 
of  this  body  who  do  not  t>elleve  tliat,  be- 
cause something  has  been  the  practice, 
because  the  ConstitutiQn  has  been 
i^ored,  we  have  to  accept  it.  There  is  a 
sound  constitutional  principle  involved 
also — the  mere  fact  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  ignored  in  scone  reqiects  does 
not  mean  those  derelictions  became  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  15  minutes  have  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign RelaticHis  Committee  for  his  excel- 
lent analysis  and  his  assurances  that 
early  hearings  would  be  held,  and  also 
for  the  kind  words  he  had  to  say  con- 
cerning the  resolution. 


Retolved.  That  the  Oongrees  of  the  United 
States  extends  Its  greetlngi  to  the  people  of 
Peneaoola  and  to  all  tbe  people  of  Horlda  on 
ttM  occasion  of  the  160th  annlvewry  of  tbe 
transfer  of  sovereignty  of  Florida  from  ^latn 
to  the  United  States  and  that  a  oopy  of  this 
resolution  be  tnuismltted  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Fenaaoola  and  to  the  Oovecnor 
0(f  the  State  of  norlda. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  A 

CON(7URRENT  RESOLUTION 

SEN  ATX  CONCTTRaZMT  SESOLtmON  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  CMdahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmok). 
Hat  8«mator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktki), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
M&GinxBOir) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoHTOTA) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnjJAMS)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 33  regarding  the  persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  in  Russia. 


SENATE  CONCURREarr  RESOLUTION 
37— SUBMISSION  OP  A  (X)NCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  RELATINQ  TO 
THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
TRANSFER  OF  FLORIDA  FROM 
SPAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  OON.  Res.  87 

Whereas,  the  month  of  July,  1971  marks 
the  160th  annlvenary  ot  the  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  norlda  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas  it  was  on  July  17, 1821  the  28  star 
emblem  of  Amerioa  was  raised  from  a  flag- 
staff at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and 

Whereas  the  event  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  Pensacola,  Florida,  as  the  territorial 
capital  of  this  frontier  land,  and 

Whereas  Major  Qeneral  Andrew  JackSMi, 
oominandlng  U.S.  troops,  then  became  the 
first  TecTltorlal  Oovemor  of  Florida,  and 

Whweas  the  people  of  Pensacola,  nortda 
Uils  year  obeerved  tbe  sesqxilcentennlal  of  the 
occasion  by  celebrating  with  community 
events,  parades,  festivities,  the  presence  of 
many  dignitaries  Including  representatives  of 
foreign  governments,  and 

Whereas  this  occasion  was  marked  with  a 
symbolic  changing  of  the  flags  and  the  reen- 
actment  of  the  original  transfer  In  1821,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Pensacola,  Florida 
acted  In  concert  to  bring  attention  to  this 
historic  occasion  through  various  committees 
Including  the  Andrew  Jackaon  Committee 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Pat  Dodson,  and 

Whereas  the  Pensacola  area,  since  the 
original  transfw,  has  become  known  world- 
wide for  Its  bountiful  beaches,  pleasant 
streets,  warm  ho^itallty,  and  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  as  well  as  for  the  role  the 
area  has  played  In  the  national  defense  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  be  it  tbtnton 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT— -AMENDMENTS 

AMENDICXMTS  H08.  389  THBOUGH  333 

(Ordoed  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  businsM 
enterprises. 

AltENDlCXNTS  NO.  334 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2308) ,  supra. 

AMXNSICENT  NO.  336 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2308),  supra. 


FEDERAL       ELECTION      CAMPAIGN 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AlCENnXKNT  NO.   338 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

INCOlfX    TAX   CBZDIT   VOX  POLITICAL  OONTU8V- 
TIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  382,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Csimpaign  Act  of  1971,  and 
I  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  w- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  establish  a  tax  credit 
for  political  contributions.  Under  this 
title,  a  total  of  up  to  $50  for  a  single  in- 
dividual, or  $100  for  a  married  couple, 
would  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  for  contributions  to 
politicsd  parties  or  candidates.  The 
credit  would  be  available  for  contribu- 
tions to  all  elections — ^primaries  or  gen- 
eral elections — and  to  candidates  at  all 
levels— Federal,  State,  or  local.  Equally 
important,  the  credit  would  be  for  100 
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percent  of  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion up  to  the  stated  limit. 

Tlie  concept  of  tax  credits  t<x  political 
coQtributiaDB  has  had  a  distinguished 
history  of  support  over  the  past  decade, 
la  1962,  President  Komedy's  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs  Issued  its  re- 
port, entitled  "Financing  Presidential 
Campaigns."  One  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations in  the  Commls8l(«'s  report 
was  the  enactment  of  a  tax  credit  for 
political  contributions.  As  the  report 
stated: 

The  recommended  credit  Is  Intended  to 
encotvage  Urge  numben  of  small  glfte.  The 
bulk  of  *  •  *  campaign  funds  avaUable  t» 
botb  parties  la  now  suppUed  by  a  relatively 
■mall  group  of  oontrlbutora,  glrlng  suma 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  tbou- 
•anda  of  dtdlars  •  •  •  We  hope  that  this 
•  •  •  incentive  to  small  gifts  will  stimulate 
the  maeslTe  giving  needed  by  the  parties.  If 
It  does  not,  other  forms  of  governmental  sub- 
sidy may  be  inevitable. 

THrtually  every  major  study  of  the  po- 
litical process  in  recent  years  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  the  tax  credit,  and 
the  idea  has  also  been  pursued  exten- 
sively in  Congress. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  "The 
Political  Process  in  America,"  in  May 
1967,  President  Johnson  recommended 
that  Congress  undertake  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  methods  of  financing  elecUcm 
campaigns,  by  methods  such  as  direct 
appropriatioas.  tax  credits  or  deduc- 
tions, treasury  vouchers,  and  various 
matching  grant  plans. 

Then,  in  November  1967,  after  com- 
prehensive hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions by  the  Soiate  Finance  Committee 
on  numerous  proposals,  the  committee 
favorably  reported  B.R.  4890,  the  "H<m- 
est  Hectiona  Act  of  1967."  As  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  nimiber  of  major  provisiois.  In- 
cluding an  income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $25 
for  one-half  of  the  political  contributions 
made  by  a  taxpajrer.  All  but  one  of  the 
17  members  of  the  c<Nnmlttee  supported 
this  provision. 

Subsequently,  in  the  91st  Congress,  to- 
gether with  Senator  James  Pearson  of 
Kansas,  I  offered  a  tax  credit  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  de- 
bate cm  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The 
amendment  was  narrowly  defeated  by 
margin  of  50-45,  but  the  vote  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
had  itself  been  amended  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  add  provisions  for  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions, so  that  no  full  debate  aa  the  merits 
of  the  tax  credit  wm  possible. 

In  light  of  this  prior  history,  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  majority  of  the  full  Soiate 
favors  a  tax  credit  for  p(^tlcal  contri- 
butions, and  I  hope  that  such  a  provi- 
sion may  become  part  of  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  time  for  the  1972  elec- 
tion campaign. 

The  tax  credit  approach  to  financing 
political  campaigns  has  several  major  ad- 
vantages over  all  other  methods  that 
have  been  proposed  for  finan^wg  such 
campaigns. 

First,  the  tax  credit  approach  will  pro- 
vide a  significant  incentive  for  partici- 
pation in  the  political  prooees  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  electorate.  One  of  the 
most  lmi>ortant  goals  in  recent  proposals 
to  reform  the  political  process  baa  been 
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to  stimulate  greater  public  participation 
in  election  campaigns.  I  believe  that  the 
modest  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  wlU 
significantly  encourage  political  parties 
to  soMclt  contributiMM  from  small  do- 
nors. In  recent  election  years,  for  exam- 
ple, there  have  been  mlllkms  at  indi- 
vidual campaign  contributors,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  were  $1  or 
$2  contributors.  By  offering  a  tax  credit 
for  the  full  amount  of  contributions  by 
small  donors,  we  will  encourage  many 
more  Individuals  to  oooiribute,  and  will 
encourage  existing  small  contributors  to 
raise  their  contributions  to  a  more  sub- 
stantial level. 

Second,  by  encouraging  contributions 
from  small  donors,  the  tax  credit  will 
help  to  break  down  the  excessive  reliance 
by  candidates  on  large  contributors.  As  a 
result,  the  credit  will  help  to  restore 
pvd)lic  fakh  in  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion process.  It  will  help  to  eliminate 
the  ambiguous  relationships  created  for 
the  successful  candidate,  in  which  he  Is 
obligated — or  at  least  ansears  to  be  obli- 
gated— to  his  large  contributors. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  leaves  the  deci- 
sion on  the  allocation  of  public  funds, 
through  the  tax  subsidy  mechanism,  to 
the  choice  of  the  individual  taxpayer 
himself.  This  point  is  the  central  distinc- 
tion between  the  tax  credit  approach  and 
the  various  proposals  made  In  recent 
years  for  the  direct  financing  of  political 
campaigns.  Under  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach, unlike  these  other  proposals,  the 
Federal  Government  plays  no  part  in  de- 
termining which  candidates  or  commit- 
tees are  to  receive  public  fimds  or  the 
amount  of  such  funds  that  are  to  be  made 
available  to  particular  candidates.  It  is 
the  citizen,  and  the  citizen  alone,  who 
makes  this  determination. 

Fourth,  the  tax  credit  offers  financial 
assistance  to  candidates  not  only  at  the 
general  election  stage,  but  at  the  primary 
stage  as  well,  where  such  assistance  can 
often  be  of  crucial  importance. 

Fifth,  the  t3x  credit  offers  assistance 
to  candidates  not  aaly  at  the  presidential 
level,  but  at  the  congressional.  State,  and 
local  level  as  well.  This  point  is  especially 
important.  As  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
stated  in  1967: 

Presidential  candidates  do  not  q>nng,  like 
Minerva,  from  the  brow  of  Jove.  Men  earn 
consideration  for  the  Presidency  by  their 
performance  In  other  public  office — ^moet 
often  governor  or  senator.  The  expense  of 
nomination  to  a  governorship  or  a  Senate 
seat — especially  In  the  large  sutes  from 
which  most  Presidential  candidates  are 
drawn — is  by  itself  a  substantial  barrier  to 
all  but  men  of  wealth  or  their  favored  candi- 
dates. Thus,  fair  consideration  for  the  Presi- 
dency Itself  requires  pubUc  support  for  cam- 
paigns tat  lesser  offices  at  aU  levels.  ThU 
support  can  only  come  from  tax  Incentives 
to  Individual  contributions. 

Before  proposing  this  amendment,  I 
gave  serious  consideration  to  including 
a  tax  deduction  as  an  alternative  to  the 
tax  credit.  A  tax  deducticm  approach 
would  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
tax  credit,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
encouragement  of  individual  choice  and 
participation  in  the  political  process. 
However,  a  tax  deduction  would  cause 
substantial  inequities  and  disparities  in 
the  benefits  afforded  contributors.  Those 


in  the  highest  tax  brackets,  at  whom  the 
incentive  should  be  least  directed,  would 
receive  the  greatest  benefits,  whereas  tax- 
payers in  the  lowest  brackets  would  re- 
ceive the  smallest  benefits.  Hierefore,  the 
proposed  amendment  contains  no  provi- 
sion for  a  tax  deduction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rzcoro. 

Because  of  the  constitutional  dlfQcuIty 
involved  in  the  initiation  of  revalue 
measures  in  the  Senate  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  include  tax  incentives  for  politi- 
cal contributors  in  S.  382  itself.  If  that 
proves  to  be  the  case,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  addlticm  of 
such  incentives  to  an  appropriate  House- 
passed  bill  at  the  earliest  reasonable  op- 
portunity after  the  passage  of  S.  382. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amoid- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokb,  as  follows: 

Amsndicxmt  No.  S36 

Delete  title  IV  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

TnUC  rV— INCX>ME  TAX  CREDIT  FOB 

FOLTITCAIi    CONnUBUTIONS 

AixowANCx  or  ctXDir 

Sbc.  401.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  8ubcbi4>- 
ter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax) 
Is  amended  by  rentunberlng  section  40  as  41, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the  follow- 
ing new  sectloa: 
"Sac.  40.  PoLrnCAi.  CoNTVBtrnoNS. 

"(a)  Oknoui.  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  so  much 
of  the  political  contributions  as  does  not 
exceed  $60,  payment  of  which  Is  made  by  the 
taxpayer  wltliln  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)    LnOTATIONB. — 

"(1)  MAaaT«>  DTDivmoAi^. — ^In  the  case  of 
a  Joint  return  of  a  husband  and  wife  iinder 
section  6013,  the  credit  allowed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  exceed  •100.  In  the  case  of 
a  separate  return  of  a  married  Individual,  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  $50. 

"(2)  AppLiCATtoN  wrra  OTRm  crxdits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  siun  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 38  (reUtlng  to  foreign  tax  credit),  sec- 
tion 35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
Interest),  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income),  and  section  38  (relating  to  Invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(3)  VBuncATioN. — Tlie  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  Is  verified  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  reg\ilatlons. 

"(c)  DDTNrnoNS. — For  purpoees  of  this 
sect  km — 

"(1)  PoLmcAL  CONTRIBUTION. — ^The  term 
'political  oontributlon'  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  of  money  to — 

"(A)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office  In  any  primary, 
general,  or  q>eclal  election,  or  In  any  Na- 
tional, State,  or  local  convention  or  caucus 
of  a  political  party,  for  use  by  such  Individual 
to  further  his  candidacy  for  nomination  or 
election  to  such  office; 

"(B)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  or  not  incorporated)  orga- 
nized and  operated  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing,  or  attempting  to  Influ- 
ence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one  or 
more  Individuals  who  are  candidates  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
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or  local  elective  public  office,  for  use  by  such 
committee,  association,  or  organization  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  such  Individual  or 
Individuals  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  office; 

"  (C )  the  national  committee  of  a  national 
political  party; 

"(D)  the  State  committee  of  a  national 
political  party  as  designated  by  the  national 
committee  of  such  party;  or 

"(E)  a  local  committee  of  a  national  po- 
litical party  as  designated  by  the  State  com- 
mittee of  such  party  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

"(2)  Candidate. — The  term  'candidate' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  an  Individual 
who— 

"(A)  has  publicly  announced  that  he  Is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to  such 
office;  and 

"(B)  meets  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  law  to  hold  such  ofltoe. 

"(3)  National  political  paxtt. — ^The  term 
'national  political  party'  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  a  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  In 
which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  offloes 
on  the  ofllclal  election  ballot  of  ten  or  more 
States,  or, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  political  party  which  met  the  qual- 
ifications described  In  subparagraph  (A)  In 
the  last  preceding  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President. 

"(4)  State  and  local. — ^The  term  "atate' 
means  the  various  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  the  tMm  'local'  means  a 
political  subdivision  or  part  thereof,  or  two 
or  more  political  subdivisions  or  parts  there- 
of, of  a  State. 

"(d)  Cxoss  RxrautNcss. — 

"For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts,  see  section  S42(a)  (3) ." 

CLXXICAL  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  403.  (a)  Tbie  table  of  sections  for  such 
subpart  A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  40.  PoUitlcal  contrlbutlona. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(b)  Section  643(a)  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax  tot  estaites  and  trusts)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(c)  Political  Oontributions. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  40." 

ErrCCnVB  DATE 

Sec.  403.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 401  and  403  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1971,  but  only 
with  re^>ect  to  political  oontilbutlons  pay- 
ment of  which  Is  made  after  such  date. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDKfENTS 
AianroMZNT  no.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  238  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  382, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Elections 
Commission. 

AMXIfDMKNT  NO.  SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbanston.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWUKXH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  252,  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  2108,  the  Veterans  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  RduibiUta- 
tloQ  Act  of  1971. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARINQS  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  will  hold  a  pidslic 
hearing  on  Tuesday,  August  3,  1971,  at 
4  pjn.,  in  room  S407,  U.S.  Capitol  on  the 
ncHninations  of  James  R.  Schlesinger  and 
William  O.  Doub  to  be  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  has  been  ncMninated 
to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg  which  expires  on 
June  30.  1975. 

Mr.  Doub  has  been  ncnnlnated  to  be  a 
member  of  the  AEC  for  a  5 -year  term 
expiring  on  June  30,  1976.  He  is  sched- 
uled to  fill  the  vacancy  previously  held 
by  Theofi  ThcHnpson,  deceased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  biographies  of 
Mr.  Schlesinger  and  Mr.  Doub  which 
were  provided  to  the  Joint  Committee 
with  the  submission  of  their  nomina- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phies were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

James   R.    Sceoxsinobb 

James  R.  Schlesinger  was  named  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  short- 
ly after  President  Nixon's  lnaug\iratlon.  His 
Initial  responsibilities  were  In  the  areas  of 
national  security  and  International  pro- 
grama  and  science  policy. 

In  the  Fall  of  1960  he  was  named  Acting 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
later  served  as  Acting  Budget  Director  dur- 
ing the  transition  to  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  As  Acting  Deputy  Director,  Mr. 
Schlesinger  was  responsible  for  natural  re- 
sources programs  and  environmental  poli- 
cy. He  served  as  the  Budget  Bureau's  repre- 
sentative on  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  During  that  year,  the  budget  and 
programs  of  the  Interior  Department  were 
under  his  purview,  and  he  was  intimately 
Invcrtved  In  the  planning  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  as  weU  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  In  the  Summer  of  1970,  he 
was  named  Assistant  Director  of  the  newly 
formed  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
with  reeponslbllity  for  national  security  and 
International    programs. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  had  been  Director  of  Stra- 
tegic Studies  at  the  Rand  Corporation,  San- 
ta Monica,  California,  where  he  had  written 
extensively  on  the  role  of  systems  analyses 
in  relation  to  political  decision-making.  He 
was  also  engaged  In  applying  thoee  tech- 
niques to  strategy  and  to  force  structure 
determination.  During  that  period  he  was 
a  Consiiltant  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  atomic  energy  matters.  While  at  Rand  he 
had  served  as  Project  Leader  of  a  study  on 
the  control  of  nuclear  proliferation  which 
Rand  had  undertaken  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Before  his  association  with  Rand,  Mr. 
SehlsBtnger  had  been  an  Associate  Professor 
at  Boonomlcs  at  the  xmiverstty  of  Virginia. 
At  that  tlms  he  was  reoognlaed  tat  work  on 
moofltary  and  fiscal  poUcy  ackd  on  the  ma- 
ohanlos  of  inflation,  and  served  as  a  Oon- 
Bultant  to  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Baser  le  System.  During  1967  he 
served  as  Consultant  to  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. His  txnk.  'TTie  PolttieoJ  Economy  of 
NatUmd  Security",  was  puliUshed  m  1060. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  reoetvsd  his  £LB.  degree  m 
KooncmlcB  (summa  cum  laude)  from  Har- 
vard mUvwHty  In  1050.  "niat  same  year  he 
WM  the  wlnnar  at  tbs  Ftvderlck  Shridoci 
PrlM  MUomblp,   wbitOi  soabled   him  to 


spend  a  year  vlalttng  some  twenty-two  ooun- 
trlsB.  In  1061  he  retumad  to  Harvard,  earn- 
ing the  AM.  degree  In  1063.  and  his  PhJ>.  in 
1056,  both  in  Economics.  His  dissertation  v^as 
on  "Wage-oost-prloe  R^atlonships  and  Boo- 
nomlo  Progress".  At  the  sams  time,  he  semed 
as  Teadilng  FbUow  In  Kocnotnlcs,  Teaching 
Pdlow  In  Sodal  Sdenoes,  and  Tutor  In  EUot 
House. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  was  tx>m  In  New  York  City 
on  February  16,  1030.  He  U  married  to  the 
foRno:  Rachel  MwHlnger  at  Springfield.  Ohio. 
They  reside  with  their  eight  ehlldreti,  who 
range  In  age  from  3  months  to  16  yews.  In 
Arlington.  Vlzslnla« 

WnxiAM  OrruTT  Doxm 

PEISONAL   data 

Bom.  Cumberland,  Maryland,  September  8. 
1961. 
Married,  1060.  Two  sons,  ages  7  and  11. 
litfe-long  resident  at  Maryland. 
Episcopalian. 

EDTTCAnOH 

Puhllo  schools,  AUegheny  County,  Mary- 
land. 

Staunton  Military  Academy  (one  year); 
Washington  and  Jeffenon  College,  A.B. 
1063. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Lmt, 
U..  B.  1056. 

paonsmoNAi.  data 

Law  Clerk,  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  June  1966  to  October  1067. 

Bartlett,  Foe  jc  Clagge«^,  law  firm.  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  1967  through  1061  (firm 
dissolved). 

NUes.  BartCHi  &  Wllmer,  law  Ann.  Partnar, 
Baltimore,  MaryUnd,  1061-  ;  (801)  660- 
3340. 

Lecturer,  Mount  VoiKm  Law  School, 
Suretyship  and  Federal  Jurisdiction,  1066- 
1066  (nl^t  aolwol). 

caAKAcm  or  piacticx  and  kepbebentativi 


Oeneral  Business,  Oooporate  and  Trial 
Practice;   Rapreeentatlve  Corporate  Clients: 

Marylcmd  Natk>nal  Bank.  Kavanangh's  at 
Maryland,  Inc.,  Llnooln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Ttongue.  Brooks  tc  Company. 
Ilie  Coca-ODla  Oompany,  Oonneetleut  Oen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Oompany,  Oocldemtal  Life 
Insurance  Camptaiy;  also  rather  large  prac- 
tice In  fields  of  TkxiBts  and  Brtates  and 
municipal  Bond  mattcra. 

summakt  or  public  sekvices  and  civic 
activities 

Republican  Candidate  for  Attorney  0«i- 
eral  of  Maryland,  1966. 

Chairman,  Lawyers  Division.  United  Fund. 
1064. 

Chalnnan.  Minimum  Wage  Oommlssiflii. 
Baltimore  City,  1064-1066. 

Pec^le's  Counsel  to  the  Maryland  Putdlo 
Service  OocnmlBslon  and  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority,  1967-1968. 

Chairman.  Maryland  Public  Servloe  Oom- 
mlaslon,  1968;  re^potnted  1071. 

Vlce-Chalnnan,  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commlasloii,  1068- 

Presldent's  Air  Quality  Advisory  Boaid, 
1970 — 3 -year  term. 

Flnt  VI  oe  President  and  Member  at  Xxeea- 
tlve  Committee,  Great  Lakes  Oooferenoe  of 
Public  Utility  Commissioner,  1060  through 
1070:  (President,  July  1071). 

Executive  Committee,  National  Aasodatloin 
of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners, 
1060- 

Msmber,  Executive  Advisory  Oommlttss. 
Federal    Power   Commission,    1969- 

Chalrman,  Committee  on  Electrical  and 
Nuclear  Energy,  National  Association  of  Reg- 
ulatory Utility  Onmmlsslooera.  1060- 

Maryland  Governor^  wpiessntatlv.  North- 
east Regional  Transpcwtatloa  Onmmtttsa, 
1966- 

Deputy  for  Emergency  TnaaporUMaa, 
Maryland  ClvU  Defense  Agency,  1066-1071. 
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OammlttM  on  Menttd  RttawUtlon.  De- 
putmant  of  Haalth  uid  Ifeatkl  Hyglane, 
suto  of  Manruui:  isos-isw. 

axiaaam  Onmrnlcitoo  on  MarfltaA  Oovam- 
mant  (WlUs  Oommlarton) . 

Battlinara  Aaaoelattai  <or  Retardad  CbU- 

Nattooal  VDondatton— «ter^  of  Otma*.  n- 
roctor. 

MuyUiMl  Steto  Bv  Aaaoetettan:  Cbalr- 
matx,  Toong  lAwyccs  OonunlUao  (apfvoxi- 
mAtely  1966):  OommlttM  on  I«gal  Blogra- 
ptiy  (approKtaiuUaly  1906);  OQounltt**  on 
Lawa  (1970-71). 

Balttmcn  Bar  Awnrtatton:  OhatmaMi.  Law 
Daj  ocmmlttae.  1966:  UnauttuiclMd  Pnetlos 
of  Law  Oommlttco,  1987. 

Amwlcan  Bar  Aaoctatloa:  Tlee  Obatnnan 
Sab-Oommlttaa  on  Flnanoliig,  Proeunmant, 
Maoacament  and  Ulacwtlanaoua;  ProblKna  of 
ttaa  Oommtttee  on  Small  BiiitnwM 


ADmnONAIi  STA'raMENTS 


THB  AUTO  EXCISE  TAX 

Ifr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preddoit.  I  ask 
imanimouB  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Time  to  Cut  Tax  on  Cars,"  iMib- 
Ushed  In  the  Pontlac  Press,  be  printed  In 
theRccosD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bscobd, 
as  follows: 

{Ftom  the  PonUac  Ptmb.  July  21, 1971] 
Tatx  To  Cirr  Tax  on  Cabs 

Perttapa  Mlobigan'a  two  Senaton.  Bob«rt 
Chrlffln  and  Philip  Hart,  can  be  accused  of 
leglonaUxm  In  ooeponaorlng  a  bill  to  end  the 
7  panent  excise  tax  on  automobUaa.  But  U 
this  be  so.  let  us  have  more  of  It. 

On  a  $3,000  car,  this  atrange  tax  adds  9910 
totbaprtoe. 

TtM  apedal  tax  was  placed  on  aatomobQes 
during  Wortd  War  n.  Its  Intent  was  not  only 
rarenue-ralalng  but  to  discourage  oar  buying 
In  a  wartime  economy. 

Atanoat  erery  yaar  atnoe  the  war,  aomaone 
has  sngvBated  removing  the  tax,  but  fcr  Tarl- 
oua  reaaona  it  waa  left  on. 

Now  aaama  to  be  a  good  time  to  finally  get 
rid  of  It.  The  atlmulatlon  to  Michigan's  econ- 
omy U  obvious.  But  then  mose  cars  mean 
more  ateti,  more  fahrlos,  mora  rubber,  and 
more  money  left  In  the  hands  c€  consumers 
aU  over  the  VS. 

Although  the  federal  budget  may  suffer 
tamporarUy  from  thla  lack  at  Income,  In  the 
long  run.  most  eoonomlsta  would  Inalst  more 
actual  Income  would  result. 

We  wiah  Orlffln  and  Hart  auoceas  In  thalr 
afforta. 


ORGANIZATIONS  SDPPORTINa 
WEI^ARE  BXPORU. 

Mr.  RIBIOOIV.  Mr.  Presldait.  tomor- 
row the  Senate  Finance  Onninlttee  will 
begin  hearings  on  TLB,.  1,  which  contains 
a  major  revlaioo  of  this  Nation's  system 
tot  mxxvldlng  relief  to  its  needy  citizens. 
Wtitare  reform  should  not  be  viewed 
narrowly  as  just  another  proeram,  but 
rattier  as  the  most  direct  way  to  win  the 
war  on  povoty.  The  pacdcage  ot  amend- 
ments which  I  taitroduoed  last  week  to 
HH.  1  will,  I  am  convinced,  make  this 
legiidatlon  the  best  hope  for  Mnging 
25  million  Americans  baxdc  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  society. 

In  VbB  neart  few  months  many  diverse 
grocipB.  legMatora,  dtlaens.  and  the  ad- 
ministration win  be  proposing  additions, 
deletions,  and  modifications  to  HJ%.  1.  It 
Is  important,  therefore,  that  we  recog- 


nize the  larve  areas  of  agreement  which 
already  exist  among  those  seedcing  to  re> 
farm  our  welfare  system. 

Widespread  agreement  exists  on  major 
propooals  sudi  as  the  increase  of  pay- 
ment levds  to  at  least  the  poverty  lev^ 
the  Federal  assumption  of  costs,  and  ad- 
minlBtratkm  under  a  uniform  system,  the 
provision  of  pidallc  and  private  sector 
Jobs  paying  no  leas  than  the  minimum 
wage  with  basic  suitability  protection, 
the  imyvlsion  of  day-care  services  for 
those  in  manpower  training  programs  or 
Jobs,  ao^iaaai.  registration  in  such  pro- 
grams for  mothers  with  prescfaocA  chil- 
dren, and  fiscal  relief  for  States  and  lo- 
calities from  the  ooet  burdens  of  pd3Uc 
assistance. 

These  proposals  are  included  in  the 
amendments  to  HJl.  1  I  introduced  last 
week.  In  addition,  recent  policy  state- 
ments of  several  groivs  and  arganlsa- 
tions  have  also  puUldy  supported  these 
improvements  in  B.R,  1. 

Tte  history  of  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  2  years  dnuitttically  lllus- 
trates  that  no  cne  claims  his  own  pro- 
posals are  chiseled  in  granite  and  repre- 
sent the  definitive  answer  to  the  chaos 
of  the  present  welfare  nonsystem.  My 
proposals  as  well  as  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  other  major  participants  have  been 
modified  from  time  to  time — not  only  to 
attain  a  politically  achievable  consensus, 
but  also  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
none  ol  us  knows  all  the  answers  about 
how  well  or  badly  one  or  anottier  pro- 
posal will  woik.  We  must  be  willing  to 
observe  a  new  system  in  <«>eratl(Hi  and 
be  ready  to  make  changes  where  needed. 
Fewer  changes  will  be  necessitated,  how- 
ever. If  we  begin  Senate  consideration  on 
the  basis  of  common  ground  already 
achieved. 

I  tA  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
companying policy  statements  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows : 

Statkmxmt  BT  THB  AFI/-CIO  Exbcutavb 
COTTNCIL  ON  Weltabb  RXTOBaC,  Bai.  HABBonx, 
Fla.,  Pxbbuabt  16,  1971 

The  Administration's  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram needs  substantial  Improvement  before 
the  AFIr-CiO  could  support  Its  enactment. 

Inflation,  unemployment.  Inadequate  and 
ooetly  health  care.  Inferior  education,  to 
name  Just  a  few — have  forced  more  and  more 
people  on  to  the  publlo  aaststanoa  rolls.  In- 
deed, the  more  the  causes  of  poverty  are 
Ignored  the  greatw  the  welfare  "problem" 
wUl  become. 

The  battle  agalnat  poverty  must  be  waged 
on  two  fronts— ellnilnaUng  the  caxisea  of 
poverty  ao  that  fewer  people  will  have  to 
depend  on  welfare  and  in^rovlng  the  wel- 
fare program  for  those  who  miiat  rely  on  It. 

Jobs  at  decent  wages  and  adequate  social 
Insurance  payments  would  make  It  poaslble 
for  mllllnna  to  climb  out  of  poverty. 

By  making  unemployment  a  national  pol- 
icy to  fight  Inflation,  the  Admlnlstratton  has 
vlrtuaUy  brought  the  decline  of  poverty  to  a 
halt. 

In  1909  the  decrease  In  poverty  (daflnad 
for  that  year  aa  93700  for  a  four-peraon  fam- 
ily) came  almost  to  a  atandatlU.  With  woraan- 
ing  economic  conditions  and  t*r^"4'ng  Job- 
leasnees  in  1970.  It  la  probable  that  the  long- 
term  trend  away  from  poverty  has  even  been 
reveraed. 

Who  are  the  poor? 


More  than  SV^mllUon  people,  or  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  pocMT,  are  poor  although  the 
breadwinner  works  full-time  all  year.  Their 
road  out  of  poverty  lias  In  decent  Jobs  cov- 
ered by  a  mlnlmuTn  wage  raised  to  at  least 
$3  an  hour. 

In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  elderly 
are  twice  as  poor  as  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Approximately  one-fifth  of  all  people  In 
poverty  can  live  out  their  years  in  dignity 
and  comf  (xt  only  If  Social  Security  benefits 
are  substantlaUy  Improved. 

But  there  are  soma  people — e^tedaUy 
mothers  with  children  In  their  care  and 
large  families  headed  by  low-earnings  work- 
era — who  will  depend  on  welfare  for  their 
dally  needs.  Seven  million  of  the  poor,  or 
29  percent  of  all  poor  people,  are  In  faml- 
Uea  headed  by  a  woman.  The  Administra- 
tion's welfare  bin  falls  far  short  of  what 
Is  needed  to  provide  the  answer  to  their 
poverty. 

When,  in  the  Summer  of  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent first  announced  his  welfare  reform  pro- 
posal, he  caUed  for  a  payment  level  of  $1,600 
a  year — less  than  $8.00  a  week  per  person.  But 
If  a  bUl  should  be  enacted  in  the  coming 
months,  it  cannot  be  Ijx^lemented  tmtll 
nild-197S  after  many  more  months  of  In- 
flation. 

The  A7L-CIO  calls  for  reaching  as  rapifOy 
as  poeslble  a  national  nUniTnnm  welfare  pay- 
ment of  no  leas  than  the  government-de- 
fined poverty  level.  Until  this  level  is  reached, 
food  stamps  should  be  maintained  at  an  ade- 
quate level  or  cashed  out  at  their  full  value. 
Welfare  payments  should  at  least  ke^  pace 
with  the  coat  of  living. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  the  provi- 
sion In  the  Welfare  Reform  bill  which  could 
require  recipients  to  take  Jobs  under  condi- 
tions denying  them  basic  minlmiun  protec- 
tions. As  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  last  Congress,  Job 
assignments  would  have  had  to  take  ac- 
count of  such  elements  of  suitability  as  the 
degree  of  risk  to  the  Individual's  health 
and  safety,  his  phyalcal  fitness  for  the  work, 
prior  training  length  of  unemployment  and 
distance  from  work.  Although  workers  have 
long  had  these  protections  under  luiemploy- 
ment  compenaation,  the  House  of  Bapraaant- 
atlvea  removed  them  from  the  bill  it  paiawd. 
The  Congress  must  reverse  this  shameful 
disregard  of  the  well-being  and  dignity  of 
welfare  recipients,  by  including  these  basic 
Job  protections  in  this  year's  legislation. 

The  potential  for  exploitation  of  welfare 
recipients  was  aU  the  greater  In  the  bUl  the 
House  passed  last  year  because  it  would  have 
forced  welfare  recipients  into  Jobs  paying 
substandard  wages.  This  Is  an  unconscion- 
able requirement  which  wa  will  adamantly 
reaist. 

Thn  basic  purpose  stated  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  to  eliminate  as  n^ldly  aa 
poaalble  "labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  wiinimnm  standard  of 
Uvlng  necessary  for  health,  efliciency  and 
general  weU-belng  of  workers."  To  require 
large  numbers  of  people  to  take  Jobs  at  sub- 
minimum  wages  or  loee  their  welfare  pay- 
menta  on  which  they  and  their  famUiea  de- 
pend for  the  bare  neoeasltles  of  life  would 
constitute  an  outrageous  attack  on  the  moat 
defenaelaaa  and  disadvantaged  sector  of  our 
population. 

The  Impact  of  such  action  would  be  far 
broader  than  the  forced  assignment  of  wel- 
fare recipients  to  substandard  Jobs.  There  la 
not  the  slighteart  doubt  ttiat  requiring  wel- 
fare recipients  to  take  Jobs  b«low  the  PliBA 
rate  wUl  make  it  aU  tha  more  difficult  for  em- 
ployed famUy  heada  now  working  at  Jobs  pay- 
ing aubatandard  wagaa  to  Improve  their  In- 


Tha  Welfare  Baform  legislation  must  pro- 
vide that  Jobs  to  which  welfare  redplenta  ara 
aaalgned  must  pay  wages  at  a  rate  equal  to 
tha  prevailing  wage  in  the  loctJity  or  tha 
federal  or  atata  minimum  wage,  whlobever  Is 
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the  higher.  Furthermore,  hours  and  woridng 
conditions  on  si^ch  Jobs  must  measure  up  to 
those  prevailing  for  comparable  work  In  the 
locality. 

Tha  AFL-dO  will  not  aupport  any  welfkre 
reform  legislation  unless  it  contains  protec- 
tions as  to  both  suitabUlty  and  wage  stand- 
ards of  the  Jobs  to  which  recipients  may  ba 
assigned. 

The  AFL-CIO  favors  a  single  welfare  pro- 
gram with  a  single  standard  of  minimum 
payments  and  uniform  nationwide  adminis- 
tration. We  are  convinced  that  only  Federal 
administration  and  Federal  financing  can 
achieve  this  goal.  Federalization  of  the  wel- 
fare program  should  be  achieved  as  quickly 
as  poeslble.  It  will  also  relieve  States  and  lo- 
calities of  a  cniBhlng  financial  burden  they 
can  no  longer  shouldw. 

Whatever  degree  of  federalization  takes 
place  wUl  have  an  impact  on  thousands  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  now 
employed  in  the  administration  of  welfare 
programs.  They  must  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  adverse  consequences  restating 
from  changes  in  welfare  administration.  The 
legislation  must  therefore  fully  protect  the 
Job  rights,  wages,  hours,  bargaining  rights 
where  applicable  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment of  all  such  workers. 

One  other  change  in  the  House-passed  bill 
is  also  essential.  The  exemption  from  work 
and  training  requirements  of  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  should  be  extended  to 
mothers  of  school  age  children  except  for  the 
hours  when  their  children  are  in  school. 
These  children  need  parental  supervision  and 
care  when  they  are  out  of  school.  Thalr 
mothers  shovild  not  be  forced  to  be  away 
from  home  during  such  bouts. 

These  are  the  major  changes  the  AFL-CIO 
seeks  In  the  Welfare  Reform  legislation.  We 
want  welfare  reform  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  enacted  with  minimum 
delay.  But  we  will  not  support  so-called  "wti- 
fare  reform"  which  makes  the  present  pro- 
gram worse  by  adding  new  punitive  featuraa 
and  creates  opportunities  for  harsh  exploita- 
tion of  those  who  must  depend  on  welfare. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  real  welfare  reform, 
fair  to  recipients  and  taxpayers  alike.  It  must 
be  legislation  which  Is  realistic  and  workable 
and  can  give  new  hope  and  dignity  to  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  Americans. 

Lbaottx  op  WoicxN  VoiKBS  Pbogram  fob 
Wklfabx  RKyoBM,  Mat  1971 

Assistance  to  meet  basic  needs  for  food, 
shelter  and  clothing; 

Assistance  grants  beginning  near  the  ofll- 
cial  national  poverty  level,  with  provision  for 
automatic  increases; 

Ouarantees  that  no  recipient  would  receive 
leas  under  a  new  program  than  grant  levels 
of  December  1970; 

Uniform  Income  and  ellglbUlty  standards 
nationwide; 

Federal  financing  of  basic  income  assist- 
ance grants,  with  provision  for  supplementa- 
tion to  meet  area  cost  of  living  differentials; 

Coverage  for  all  people— individuals,  cou- 
plea,  families — who  are  unable  to  work, 
whose  earnings  are  inadeqiiate  and  for  whom 
Jobs  are  not  ayailable; 

Assistance  based  on  need,  not  category: 

Protection  of  constitutional  rights  and  the 
right  to  privacy; 

Equality  of  treatment,  with  legal  and  pro- 
cedural protection  against  discrimination; 

Systematic  participation  by  grantees  In 
program  development  and  Implementation; 

Raalistio  opportunltlea — Including  creation 
of  new  Jobs  and  practical  training  for  actual 
Joba— for  all  who  are  able  to  work  to  earn  a 
Uvlng; 

Beallstlo  financial  Inoanttves  for  work,  i.a., 
wage  supplementation  such  that  the  cUant'a 
inooma  la  always  higher  when  working; 

Ouarantaea  against  discrimination  as  to 
wages,  health  and  aafety  atandards,  etc..  in 
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Jobs  to  which  public,  assistance  participants 
would  be  referred; 

Supportive  services  such  aa  ooxinseling, 
child  care,  family  planning,  health  programa, 
legal  aid — available  but  not  coerced. 

AppUcatlon  by  declaration-of-need,  with 
spot  checks  to  assure  compliance  with  law; 

Administrative  ofllces  easily  accessible  to 
people  participating  In  the  program. 

The  1971  UJ3.  Comtbxkcb  or  Matois 

BXBOLUTroM 
rOKTT-SZX  WXLfABZ  UTOKM 

Whereas  pubUc  assistanca  rolls  have 
increased  dramatically  over  the  last  decade; 
and 

Whereas,  the  poverty  population  for  tha 
first  time  In  ten  yaan  Increaaad  In  1970  by 
\a  mlUlon  American  people  over  1960;  and 

Whereas,  the  preaent  tax  burden  of  financ- 
ing welfare  is  now  Inequitably  distributed 
throughout  the  nation  and  is  in  part  flnanoart 
by  regressive  taxes,  such  as  sales  and  real 
property,  which  unfairly  burden  low  and 
middle  income  famlUes;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  repeatedly  caUed  for  a  total  reform  of 
the  welfare  system  and  the  establishment  of 
basic  Income  supplement  payments  for  all 
people  unable  to  work  and  i^oae  income  fails 
baiow  the  oSlclal  recognised  level  of  i>ov- 
erty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hbuae  Ways  and  liaaiis 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  welfara  reform 
bUI  with  an  Income  maintenance  payment  of 
93400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four;  and 

Whereas,  the  underlying  prlndpla  at  ail- 
glbiUty  for  publlo  asalstanoe  should  be  the 
need  of  tlia  recipient  rather  than  his  category 
of  dlsabiUty,  employment  status,  famUy 
status,  age,  sex,  or  place  of  residence;  and 

Whereas,  mayors  and  local  governments 
have  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  assume 
greater  leadership  and  re^KnulbUlty  for 
manpower  and  social  aervleea  at  tha  local 
levd  but  cannot  raise  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  long-deiayad  health,  welfare,  education 
and  social  aei  vices  and  to  train  and  employ 
partiotpants  In  the  Opportunities  for  Fam- 
lUes Program;  and 

Whereas,  Title  ^tt  of  last  year's  welfare 
reform  proposal  provided  the  large  cities  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  prime  qwnaor  of  tha 
deUvery  of  aodal  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  dty  itself  is  in  the  beat  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  needs  of  its  dtlaens, 
evaluate  its  economic  and  social  resources, 
organiae  and  operate  manpower  programs, 
and  deUver  aodal  servloes  affaetlydy;  and 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments  need 
\TnmiA\m*m  reUsf  from  q;>irallng  welfare  coats 
this  year,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  funding  formula 
would  provide  Inadequate,  tmeven.  and  dls- 
proportlonata  rellaf  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  provide  welfare  coats  this  year. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reaolvad  that  tha 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  again 
afllrm  its  support  for  welfare  reform  with 
theae  features,  among  others: 

1.  An  adequate  basic  supplement  for  the 
wtHklng  pocH*  and  payments  to  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  unable  to  work  and 
whose  Income  fcJls  bdow  t^e  ofllclal  recog- 
nised poverty  levti; 

3.  Blglbillty  based  on  need,  rather  than 
category; 

3.  A  federaUy  ftinded,  oomprehenslva  so- 
cial services  delivery  system  that  govern- 
ments of  locaUtlea — ^regardleea  of  their  popu- 
lation— may  have  an  opportunity  to  coordi- 
nate and  administer,  if  they  chooae  to  do 
so; 

4.  TmiiMiiHitto  fwlarnlliiatlnn  nf  tha  funding 

of  public  assistance  programs  this  year; 

6.  Federal  matching  of  aupplementary  atata 
haneflta  to  aaslst  JurtsdlotlonB  that  provide 
benefits  at  a  higher  level  than  will  be  sup- 
ported by  fuU  federal  funding: 

8.  One  hundred  percent  funding  of  tha 


public  service  Joba  to  be  created  under  tha 
Opportunltlea  for  Families  Program  and  pro- 
vision for  Integrating  aetlvltlea  Into  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  and  operating  of  ongoing 
manpower  programs  at  the  dty  level; 

7.  Provision  of  vendor  jwyments  on  recur- 
ring Items,  as  weU  as  nonrecurring  Items,  at 
the  option  of  the  redplent,  and  exploration 
of  this  conoq>t  through  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  studies. 

RxsoLunoK  or  thx  Pouct  Cotthch.  or  thx 
Dkmocbatic  National  Coicmiitxb,  Mat  1971 
Wherea*  the  present  wdfare  system  la  to- 
tally Inadequate  and  a  tragic  failure: 

(a)  it  requires  recipient  famlllea  to  exist 
on  benefits  aubstantially  below  the  poverty 
level. 

(b)  It  exdudea  nearly  half  of  the  needy, 

(c)  it  dlsoouragea  recipients  frun  work- 
ing by  discriminating  against  the  "working 
poor," 

(d)  It  encourages  the  dlaaolutlon  at  the 
famUy   unit, 

(e)  It  demeans  the  individual  and  per- 
petuates his  dependency  on  welfare, 

(f)  it  permits  exceedingly  wide  vartatlona 
in  benefit  payments, 

(g)  it  resulta  in  a  tremendous  flnandaJ 
burden  on  acme  states  and  dtles,  creating 
Intolerable  increases  in  the  prcq>erty  tax  and 
other  regressive  taxes. 

Whereas  the  Preeident's  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Plan  perpetuatee  the  problems  of 
the  present  welfare  system  and  falls  to  meei 
basic   hiiman   needs. 

Whereaa  the  Administration  haa  oonslat- 
ently  distorted  the  characteristlca  of  the 
problem  by  stressing  the  p<:q;>ular  myths  of 
welfare  whUe  ignoring  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  assistance  for  the  children,  aged 
and  Infirm  who  ccxiqirlse  86  percent  at  pres- 
ent welfare  recipients. 

Whereaa  economic  conditions  In  the  coun- 
try have  resulted  In  6.3  mllUon  unen4>Ioyed 
and  have  been  prlmarUy  raaponalble  far  tha 
Increased  mtensity  of  the  wtifaie  problem. 

Whereaa  the  President  has  vetoed  the  ef- 
forts of  Congress  to  strengthen  the  economy 
by  providing  public  service  employment  ao 
that  able-bodied  dtlBens— on  or  off  the  wel- 
fare roles — have  a  real  opportunity  to  work 
and  earn  their  own  way. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  PoUeg 
Counca  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee: 

(1)  That  the  preaent  wdfare  aystam 
should  be  replaced  by  an  Inooma  mainto- 
nance   plan, 

(3)  That  the  ultimate  goal  of  such  a  i^an 
should  be  to  eliminate  hunger  and  poverty 
in  the  United  States. 

(3)  That  in  order  to  meet  the  baalo  hu- 
man needs  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  the  income  maintenance 
plan  should  provide  an  Immediate  minimum 
l>enefit  fioor  at  the  prevaUlng  poverty  level, 
increasing  over  time  to  the  adequate  atand- 
ard  of  living  level, 

(4)  That  the  federal  government  should 
assTime  total  responsibUity  for  the  coats  and 
administration  of  the  Income  maintenance 
plan, 

(5)  That  the  Income  maintenance  plan 
should  be  structured  so  as  to  Insure  that 
able-bodied  men  are  engaged  In  productive 
work,  to  guarantee  that  those  who  do  work 
receive  higher  benefit  payments  than  thoaa 
who  do  not,  to  provide  proper  work  incen- 
tlvee  Including  compensation  at  no  leaa  than 
the  prevaUlng  or  minimum  wage,  and  to 
offer  oppwtunltles  for  improving  wock  aklUs. 

(6)  That  under  such  a  plan  the  mothan 
of  young  ohUdren  ahonld  retain  an  opUOB 
regarding   employment, 

(7)  That  under  audi  a  plan  It  Is  aaaan- 
tlal  that  comprehensive  dUld  care  tScflltlSB 
be  provided  for  aU  chUdren.  and 
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(8)  That  In  order  to  reUer*  such  an  in- 
come malntenanoe  system  of  the  burdens  of 
glowing  numbers  of  unemployed  who  hJive 
exhausted  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits,  the  economy  should  be  stimu- 
lated and  additional  employment  created: 

(a)  by  the  release  at  912  bUllon  In  federal 
funds,  vitally  needed  for  urban  and  social 
programs,  but  In^KNinded  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, 

(b)  by  the  Immediate  acceleration  of  Im- 
portant public  works  construction, 

(c)  by  the  passage  ot  emergency  public 
service  employment  legislation,  vetoed  by 
the  President  in  1970.  providing  iTnm«iHiB^-,y 
employment  opportunities  for  at  least  500,- 
000   workers,   and 

(d)  by  providing  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
federally  financed  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fw  warkers  i^o  have  exhausted  their 
benefits. 

Ths  1970  RcsoLtmoir  or  thx  Aubucaiib  fob 
DaicocaATic  Acnoif 

WBLTAXX  aXFOSM — TAIOLT  ASSISTAKCX  PBOGSAIC 

Welfare  reform  U  long  overdue.  The  Ad- 
ministration's effort  to  improve  benefits  and 
remove  inequities  deserves  ainvoval.  but 
more  money  should  be  put  Into  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  it. 

We  urge  the  Administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  to  work  promptly, 
cooperatively  and  energetically  to  report  to 
the  Senate  a  blU  which  will: 

(1)  provide  every  poor  person  with  an  In- 
come at  leaat  equal  to  the  poverty  level; 

(3)  permit  mothers  of  school-age  children 
to  elect  to  stay  home  with  their  children; 

(3)  provide  federal  administration  to  re- 
move discrimination  between  states; 

(4)  provide  a  non-ooercive  public  service 
employment  program  so  that  the  promise  to 
the  poor  of  meaningful  Jobs  with  opportu- 
nities for  up-grading  at  adequate  wages  can 
be  realised. 

Trk  1071  LxAOKxsHip  CotrwKODfCK  ox 
Civn.  Rights 
posrnoir  ON  wxlfaxx  sxvobm 
The  Leadership  Conference  believes  the  goal 
of  welfare  reform  should  be;  (1)  Elimination 
of  categories  and  establishment  of  a  xinlfled 
federally  administered  and  federally  financed 
system  based  solely  on  need  (the  }ob  rights 
of  state  employees  should  be  fully  protected 
during  the  transition  from  state  to  federal 
adminlstraUon);  (3)  Beneat  levels:  (a) 
Minimum  benefits  for  individuals  and  fam- 
Uies  t>eglnnlng  at  the  government-defined 
poverty  level,  with  appropriate  adjustments 
to  meet  variations  In  the  cost  of  living;  (b) 
Federal  supplements  to  assure  that  benefits 
are  maintained  at  least  up  to  present  asslst- 
anoe  levels.  (3)  Prortections  as  to  both  suit- 
ability and  wage  standards  on  all  J<A  (m: 
training  programs.  Wage  rates  should  eqiial 
the  federal  or  state  minimum  or  the  pre- 
vaUing  rate,  whichever  is  higher.  (4)  Exemp- 
tion of  Doothers  of  pre-school  and  school- 
aged  children  from  all  Job  or  training  re- 
quirements; establishment  of  day  care  cen- 
ters with  adequate  standards  and  other  sup- 
plementary services  to  enable  mothers  who 
choose  to  accept  employment  to  do  so. 


WEST  COAST  DOCKWORKER8 
STRIKE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
lengthy  strike  of  dockworkers  on  the 
west  coast  has  already  had  wide-rang- 
ing adverse  effects  <m  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, and  Tinless  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  soon  not  only  our  domestic  c(Hn- 
merce  but  our  position  in  international 
trade  will  be  Jeopcu-dlzed. 

llierefore,  I  have  today  sent  a  letter 


to  President  Nlzon  ui^glng  that  If  leaders 
of  labor  and  management  Involved  In  the 
dockworkers  strike  are  not  willing  to  take 
proDu;>t  action  for  settiement,  then  Fed- 
eral Intervention  should  be  imdertaken 
to  bring  an  early  end  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  be  printed 
In  the  RtcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcooio. 
as  follows: 

vs.  ClBifAn, 
WoMhington..  D.C.,  July  29. 1971. 
Hon.  RinH«an  Nixom. 
The   WhUe  House. 
Waahtngton,  DJO. 

Dkab  Ma.  Pixsidibnt:  Neatly  a  month  has 
elapsed  since  members  of  the  International 
l4>ngahnremen's  UlUon  and  the  Ware- 
housemen's Union  went  on  strike  against 
the  Padflo  Maritime  AasociaUtm.  Since 
July  1.  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in 
negotiations  between  the  West  Coast  dock- 
wca-kers  and  the  AssociaUon.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther understanding  that  negotiating  efforts 
are  preeenUy  at  a  standstiU  and  will  continue 
to  be  until  an  indefinite  date  in  August. 

Further  delay  in  settlement  of  the  dock- 
workers  strike  wHI  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  nation's  economy  as  a  whcde. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ordered  an  embargo  on  aU  export  cargo  to 
the  West  Coast  in  order  to  prevent  a  pUe-up 
of  loaded  freight  cars  at  port  destinations. 
The  embargo  U  costing  the  raUroad  Indus- 
try hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  dav 
In  lost  revenue.  ' 

out  of  wheat  because  of  the  halt  in  We^ 
Coast  shipments,  which  may  mean  import- 

fSL^'n*^'  f'""^  ^"****  "  problems  aming 
tnmys.  import  quotas  can  be  solved 

ne^ti»r[^^'1  "°f*  distressing  about  the 
negotiation  delays  is  that  foreign  buyers  of 
American  farm  products  wUl  IneviUbly  lose 
confidence  in  the  United  SUtes  as  a  mirk^ 
place  unless  we  maintain  our  abUlty  to  fill 
ordem  and  deliver  the  goods  on  schediU^ 
fnr«.^^  *T°  °^^°^  ^^  °^  *^^  wheat  to 
th«  1?.,?^''*'**  ^*''  '^^  '«rt-  Korea  and 

nf  ih,**  ^  shipment  of  65.000  metric  tons 
of  white  wheat  which  they  normally  would 

costing  the  US.   balance  of  payments  »d 
American  agriculture  $6.6  mUUon 

Foreign  buyers  of  hard  red  winter  and  hard 
«d j^rlng  wheat  are  encountering  month- 
long  delays  m  receiving  their  orders  because 

smnmem."^*  "'^^•'  ^  necessita^"^ 
shlpmenu  be  made  from  the  Quit  Coast,  a 
much  longer  route  to  the  Far  Bast      ^^ 
ir.f'..*J?™*..*^'^  *"  expanded  export  mar- 
^i  H^^."^  ?****"*'  ^  overcome  the  U.S. 

^^^.  ***'■  "'^  nmrkets  is  stronger  than 

o^t^r;  '^  P*^°'  •ffo'^1  to  lose  face  S 
our  trading  partners. 

I  urge  that  the  labor-manaitement  iM/iAr. 
involved  in  the  dockworkers^^fneSS^ 
an  early  agreement  for  the  sake  of  th^^H^ 
try.  If  those  leaders  are  not  willing  to  take 

t^i^L^  ***•  *•'  ^'^'^  ^P^  o'  interlen- 
tion  to  hMten  an  end  to  the  strike. 

Smcerely^ 

HiNXT  Bbixmon. 


July  26,  1971 


ADLAI    E.    STEVENSON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  2 
wedcs  ago.  I  paid  Ulbute  in  the  Senate 
to  toe  memory  of  a  great  American,  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson.  My  comments  generated  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Reuben  Efron  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  who  shared  my  admiration 
for  Governor  Stevmson.  He  sent  me  his 


own  ekpiesBlon  of  remembrance  In  the 
form  of  an  article  for  the  Jewish  Herald- 
Voice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Efron's  article,  entitled 
"Micah's  Ideas— Stevenson's  Guide,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoio. 

There  brtng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

Micaa's  loxao — SnvsHaoK's  Otjidb 
(ByltStron) 
On  July  14,  19«5,  a  saddened  world 
mourned  the  passing  of  Adlal  Ewlng  Steven- 
son, probably  the  most  revered  American  of 
otir  generation.  In  the  words  of  the  re- 
nowned poet.  Archibald  MacLelsh,  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  "a  complete  man.  a  man  so 
beloved,  so  harmonious  as  a  htmian  being 
that  his  greatness  passed  almost  unnoticed 
while  he  Uved." 

Many  editorial  writers  and  commentators 
in  eulogizing  Stevenson,  quoted  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  acceptance  speech 
at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1962 :  "And 
what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee;  only  to 
do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  Ood."  This  passage  from 
the  Prophet  Micah  (chapter  VI: 8)  was  said 
to  epitomiJie  Stevenson's  philosophy  of  life. 
It  was  a  meaningful  and  symbolic  coinci- 
dent that  the  same  chapter  VI  of  the  Book 
of  Micah.  containing  this  passage,  consti- 
tuted the  "Haftorah"  (addition),  which  to- 
gether with  the  weeltly  portion  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  read  In  synagogues  all  over  the 
world  on  Saturday.  July  17.  two  days  before 
Adlal  Stevenson  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  boy- 
hood town  of  Bloomlngton.  UUnols. 

Why  was  Stevenson  so  greatly  impressed 
with  the  teaching  of  Micah? 

The  Prophet  Micah.  a  farmer's  son.  who 
lived  in  Judea  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th 
centxiry  B.C..  had  in  a  simple  and  yet  most 
forceful  manner,  exposed  an  "eternal  truth." 
the  essence  of  htmian  behavior,  which 
Stevenson  evidently  regarded  as  an  ideal  for 
him  to  emulate. 

The  Prophet  proclaimed  as  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  human  life,  JusUce.  Mercy  and 
Humility.  In  these  Imperatives  Micah  incor- 
porated the  basic  teaching  of  all  the  Proph- 
ets. He  placed  on  equal  footing  the  moral 
norm  with  Jxistlce;  the  obligation  of  man 
towards  his  fellow  man  with  that  towards 
his  Ood  and  considered  both  obligations  es- 
senUal  to  the  faith  of  man.  In  these  pos- 
tulates. Micah  followed  his  teacher,  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  who  similarly  demanded: 
"Learn  to  do  well;  seek  Justice:  relieve  the 
oppressed  .  .  ."  (chapter  1:17). 

And  what  does  Ood  require  of  man  accord- 
ing to  Micah?  First.  "To  do  Justly,"  which 
Implies  reverence  for  every  himian  being  as 
the  possessor  of  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
honor  and  happiness.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
state  and  society  to  protect  these  Inalienable 
human  rights  against  injustice. 

Secondly.  "To  love  mercy"  which  means 
kindness  and  charitable  acts  to  the  needy 
and  miserable.  This  includes  not  only  the 
deed  of  mercy  but  requires  that  love  and 
veritable  passion  for  pity  should  accompany 
every  such  deed. 

Thirdly,  "To  walk  himibly  with  thy  Ood" 
denotes  Inward  devotion  to  and  silent  com- 
munication with  God  in  humility  and  purity. 
The  Biblical  scholar  and  phUosopher,  Her- 
mann Cohen,  stated  in  this  connection: 
"Everything  heroic  in  man  Is  insignificant 
and  perishable,  and  all  his  wisdom  and  virtue 
unable  to  stand  the  crucial  test,  unless  they 
are  the  fruits  of  humility."  The  well  known 
writer,  called  this  passage  from  Micah,  "the 
essence  of  religion." 

It  U  then  no  wonder  that  the  great  hu- 
manitarian. Adlal  Stevenson,  accepted  Mi- 
cah's ideals  and  standards  for  human  be- 
havior and  religious  practice  as  a  guiding 
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light  for  his  own  conduct,  as  a  presidential 
candidate  and  dedicated  public  servant. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  OI  DRUG 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Nor- 
man E.  Zinberg,  professor  of  psychology 
and  social  psychology  at  the  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, testified  last  Friday  before  the 
Executive  Reorganlzatloa  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Committee. 

Joint  hearings  before  both  subcommit- 
tees are  currently  being  held  on  S.  2097 
and  S.  1945,  bills  which  seek  to  bring 
about  a  strengthened  and  better  coordi- 
nated Federal  attack  on  the  drug  abuse 
epidemic  now  plaguing  our  citizens. 

Professor  Zinberg  testified  most  im- 
pressively on  the  broad  range  of  en- 
vironmental and  personality  factors  re- 
lating to  drug  abuse  generally.  He  also 
presented  a  sensitive  portrait  of  the 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam,  enduring 
the  age  old  hardships  of  war,  the  incal- 
culable stresses  of  imminent  death,  dis- 
ease, and  destruction — and  the  tragic 
realization  that  his  own  society  no  long- 
er views  our  participation  in  this  dev- 
astating discredited  war  as  a  heroic  en- 
terprise. 

According  to  Professor  Zinberg.  who 
only  recently  began  working  with  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans,  he  has  too 
small  a  sample  to  draw  definite  conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless,  he  believes  that  the 
soldier's  unique  sense  of  hopelessness  in 
Vietnam  Is  the  most  important  variable 
In  his  discretion  to  shoot  heroin.  In  this 
regard,  some  useful  comparisons  with 
setting  and  attitudes  of  the  combat  OI 
of  World  War  n  are  made. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  long  list  of  frus- 
trations emanating  from  our  Indochina 
disaster  we  must  add  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  among  our  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam.  The  Defense  Department  is 
only  now  beginning  to  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  such  persons,  and  the 
need  to  crackdown  on  those  in  South 
Vietnam  and  I^os  allegedly  even  in  gov- 
ernment officials  who  are  reaping  the 
profits  of  the  heroin  trade. 

It  is  a  most  shocking,  tragic,  and  dis- 
heartening develoi»nent  which  under- 
scores once  again,  IJie  need  for  withdraw- 
al from  Vietnam. 

As  an  appendix  to  his  more  lengthy 
testimony,  Professor  Zinberg  supplied 
our  subcommittees  with  a  summary  anal- 
ysis of  his  interviews  with  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. He  quotes  extensively  from  the 
men  themselves.  I  believe  this  analysis 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Afrnux 

Because  of  college  deferments  and  political 
opposition  among  middle-class  youth,  those 
young  men  sent  to  Vietnam  dlspropor- 
tlonally  represent  lower-middle  and  lower- 
income  groups  in  the  United  States.  However, 
despite  this  class  bias,  there  seems  to  be  little 
question  but  that  what  the  army  has  gath- 
ered together  represents  vastly  different  per- 
sonality types.  Among  our  interviewees  then 


were  many  who  were  4ble  to  express  feel- 
ings directly,  preferred  to  move  into  an  ac- 
tive relationship  with  the  world  quickly, 
could  accept  their  position  in  t2ie  world  and 
their  relationship  to  the  goods  cA  it  with  ease. 
Equally  clearly  there  were  those  wtto  seemed 
more  careful,  emotionally  constricted,  pre- 
ferred to  let  themselves  be  acted  upon  by 
others,  gave  carefully  and  aooepted  with 
equal  caution,  Just  as  they  covered  the  gamut 
of  attitudes;  from  a  belief  in  obedience  to  a 
conviction  about  destruction.  If  one  could 
construct  a  personality  continuum  of  usual, 
normative  positions  to  far-out  positions  in 
every  direction,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  up 
the  entire  oontmuum  from  the  returned 
veterans. 

Consistent  with  this  range  of  personalUy 
were  the  different  attitudes  they  described 
about  going  Into  the  servioe. 

"I  wanted  to  go.  what  the  hell.  My  old  man 
had  been  in  the  big  war — ^he  talked  about  it 
a  lot.  He  had  medals  and  was  proud  of  what 
he  had  done.  I  bated  all  those  long-haired 
creeps.  I  thought  they  were  fairies  and — ." 

"When  I  got  my  notice.  I  didnt  know  quite 
what  to  do.  It  sounds  silly  now,  but  I  had 
some  idea  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  serve 
your  country.  I  didn't  exactly  want  to  go  Into 
the  army,  but  I  hated  my  Job  and  It  seemed 
Ulce  I  didnt  know  what  tise  to  do." 

"Teab.  I  went.  I  hated  It.  But  I  was  scared 
either  way.  The  whole  Idea  of  getting  a  gun, 
shooting  somebody  or  being  shot,  scared  me. 
But  what  the  hell,  I  wasnt  going  to  go  to 
Jail,  <»'  get  picked  up  by  the  cops  or  any- 
thing like  that.  I  had  never  been  In  any  Idnd 
of  trouble  and  I  Just  figiired  maybe  I  would 
get  lucky  and  they  would  send  me  someplace 
nice." 

"I  didn't  exactly  go  for  this  patriotism — 
but  nobody's  going  to  say  to  me  'you've  got 
no  guts.'  " 

"Ob.  yes.  I  thought  the  army  would  be  a 
deal.  The  stinking  Job  I  had  here  didnt  mean 
a  thing  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  go." 

There  were  the  usual  tales  ot  basic  train- 
ing and  the  various  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  army  which  continued  through  this 
period.  There  were  the  usual  mixed  responses 
to  the  knowledge  they  would  have  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  These  differed  little  from  the  quotes 
above  about  their  attitudes  about  going  in 
the  army  in  the  first  place.  However,  once 
in  Vietnam  the  attitudes  of  our  interviewees 
homogenized  quickly.  Without  exception 
they  bated  the  place : 

"As  soon  as  I  got  there  I  knew  that  no- 
body wanted  us,  we  sure  didn't  want  them. 
Do  you  know  how  bad  the  place  stinks?  As 
soon  as  I  got  there  I  knew  the  only  thing 
I  had  to  think  about  was  how  to  stay  alive 
for  as  long  as  I  had  to  be  there. 

"It  took  me  a  little  while,  I  started  off  to 
do  a  Job — always  been  a  good  worker.  Pretty 
soon  I  felt  like  everyone  else.  I  dogged  it 
every  chance  I  got — ^I  counted  day^. 

"Do  you  know  what  it  feels  like  vrtien  you 
dream  every  night  al>out  being  the  last  one 
to  die?  They  look  around  and  say,  "wasnt  it 
a  shame,  if  he  could  have  Just  made  it  a 
little  bit  longer.' 

"Everywhere  you  look,  they  hate  you.  Any- 
body can  shoot  you  at  any  time.  From  the 
moment  you  get  there  they  tell  you,  and 
they're  right,  that  there  are  booby  traps  all 
over — ^that  there  are  mines,  you  can  get  dys- 
entery, you  can  catch  malaria,  you  can  get 
the  kind  of  clap  that  eats  you  up  Inside  and 
It  is  dirty — dirty  like  I  never  dreamed  any- 
thing could  be  dirty,  and  thev  all  hate  vou. 
"The  worst  of  it  is  thait  they,  the  gooks, 
they  dont  mind  it.  If  they  were  even  a  little 
bit  hiuoan  they  would  mind  it.  Tou  begrln  to 
know  right  away  that  you're  different  from 
them. 

"One  of  the  strangest  things  about  the 
whole  business  Is  that  everybody  you  like 
thinks  the  way  you  do.  Thej  hate  It  there, 
they  dream  of  going  home,  and  they  want  to 
get  some  way  out;  and  they're  always  the  ones 


who  get  killed  so  that  wfaen  you  begin  to  bate 
gooks,  you  tMrte  them  t>eoause  they  kiUed  the 
good  guys,  and  they  never  kill  the  bad  guya. 
The  only  people  who  make  It  In  Nam  are  tbe 

real ,  and  they're  ttie  ones  who  like  It, 

like  wltat  tbey  have  to  do,  who  dont  mind 
killing,  and  theyYe  ttie  ones  w1k>  never  seem 
to  get  killed." 

At  this  pdnt  in  my  interview  a  picture 
emerged.  The  aoldlen  feel  that  there  Is  hoatU- 
Ity  everywhere  and  that  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  bated.  They  begin  to  find  and  re- 
sent the  changes  In  their  own  personaUty 
toward  cynldsm,  fear  and  deceit.  They  learn 
to  mistrust  themselves.  All  of  the  surroimd- 
Ing  elemmts  In  the  setting  seem  bent  on  their 
deatruction;  the  mines,  t^e  diseasee,  the 
Bteneh,  the  strange  people  seem  endless  and 
omnipresent.  Not  only  do  they  find  that  tbey 
cannot  tmst  themstf  ves  or  anyone  or  any- 
thing outside  of  their  own  outfi-ts,  but  they 
also  find  that  they  can  buUd  \xp  no  fattta  in 
the  permanence  of  any  situation  there.  T^m 
friends  they  develop  and  like  can  and  do  die. 
while  they  cannot  look  up  to  to  those  vrtio 
appear  suocessful  in  this  strange  world.  In 
fact,  those  who  are  successful  are  ueiially  so 
In  oon treat  to  previous  Ideals  and  ideal  £gures 
that  the  very  fact  of  their  success  increases 
their  cynicism  and  miatrust  and  the  vldoua 
circle  described. 

Once  this  view  of  the  situation  has  become 
fixed,  we  begin  to  see  the  next  step : 

"The  worst  of  all  waa  when  we  began  to 
know  that  there  was  no  way  out.  We  all  be- 
gan to  get  the  picture  at  once.  Pete  got  a 
letter  from  a  guy  that  had  been  there  whui 
he  first  came.  The  letter  told  him  that  he  had 
been  attacked  on  the  street  while  he  was  in 
uniform.  Then  we  got  the  whole  picture,  no- 
body  gave   a   for   us   and   they   all 

thought  we  were  for   being   there. 

Think  about  it — go  from  one  place  where 
everybody  hates  yon  and  would  like  to  kill 
you  fast,  to  another  place  where  everybody 
hates  you  and  lets  you  die  slow. 

"One  day  when  I  was  feeUng  so  low  that  I 
didn't  think  I  could  walk  back  to  the  base, 
this  mommasan  came  up  to  me  and  she  said, 
'It  will  give  you  good  dreams.'  Well,  If  there 
was  one  thing  I  needed,  it  was  good  dreams. 
"I  was  watching  this  guy  shooting  up— it 
didnt  seem  to  mean  much  to  me  but  he 
seemed  pretty  comfortable  so  I  asked  him 
why  be  was  shooting  up.  He  said,  'when  they 
get  me  I  won't  care.'  That  made  a  lot  of  sense 
tome. 

"I  Icnew  there  was  a  bullet  somewhere  with 
my  name  on  it.  Maybe  it  was  a  mine  but  I 
figured  if  I  went  somewhere  else  in  my  head 
maybe  the  bullet  couldn't  find  me.  The  fur- 
ther away  I  got  from  Nam,  the  harder  it 
would  be  for  the  bullet  to  find  me. 

"I  had  a  buddy  who  had  this  book  about 
signs  and  stars.  He  told  me  that  I  had  a  bad 
sign  that  day.  I  believed  him.  It  may  soxmd 
funny  to  you  but  I  still  believe  him.  So  I 
shot  up.  It  was  the  fliat  time  but  then  I  didnt 
care  about  what  sign  I  was  tinder. 

"I  felt  so  empty  inside,  as  if  there  was 
t^/^t^^^T^g  left  of  me.  I  didnt  want  to  look  and 
see  another  human  being.  Not  one  of  those 
creeps  I  was  bunking  with,  nat  those  stink- 
ing    out  there.  I  Just  wanted  to  be 

somewhere  by  myself." 

Interviews  show  that  a  logical  and  con- 
sistent personality  change  occurred  which 
was  related  to  their  perception  of  the  en- 
vironment. First  the  pervaalve  sense  of  hope- 
lessness and  despair,  as  they  gave  up  the  Idea 
that  their  tour  of  duty  vnis  limited.  The 
early  belief  that  If  they  could  dog  It  and 
somehow  or  other  survive,  they  would  return 
to  an  accepted  and  accepting  society  had 
been  a  sustaining  hope.  When  these  service- 
men became  aware  they  might  return  to  a 
society  which  was  only  sll^tly  less  hostile 
to  them  than  the  one  they  were  leaving,  the 
sense  of  futility  became  overwhelming.  With- 
out this  hope,  they  became  increasingly  pre- 
occupied with  magic,  predestination,  a 
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Ot  IniMr  dsterloratlon  and  emptlneai  sur- 
ztranded  by  »  world  bleak  and  fcrUddlns. 
At  this  point  heroin  offered  a  aouzoe  free 
from  sorrow,  a  bl eased  obllTlon  tbat  would 
ma^cally  remove  them  from  an  intolerable 
•Ituaftlon. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  la  most  siirprlalng 
about  the  whole  outbreak  of  heroin  use  In 
Vietnam  Is  that  people  In  authority  are  sur- 
prised it  occurred.  Probably  most  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  political  or  military  chain  of  com- 
mand accepted  analogies  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  where  soldleia  with- 
stood incalctUable  hardships  without  this 
sort  of  personality  deterioration.  From  the 
vantage  pdnt  of  the  interviewer  who  served 
In  World  War  n  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  InniuneraUe  soldiers  returned  from 
combat,  the  disintegration  of  the  hope  of 
returning  to  a  warm,  welcoming,  supportive 
society  that  will  reward  you  for  your  efforts 
Is  crucial.  All  the  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
agreed  that  the  outbreak  of  heroin  use  de- 
veloped exactly  concomitantly  with  the 
awareness  that  the  society  they  woiild  re- 
turn to  did  not  see  this  war  as  a  righteous 
enterprise  and  could  not  reward  than  for 
their  participation. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  AMERICAN 
MEDICINE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ica's health  record  Is  In  a  dfuigerous 
position.  Of  all  the  major  Industrial  coun- 
tries In  the  world,  America  Is  far  behind 
the  field  In  health  care  delivered  to  Its 
citizens.  The  United  States  ranks  19th  In 
the  world  in  its  infant  mortality  rate,  and 
16th  in  the  world  in  its  mean  life  ex- 
pectancy at  birth. 

In  the  autumn  1970  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scholar,  Mr.  Michael  Michaelson  an- 
alyzes the  condition  of  American  health 
care  services.  It  is  in  the  area  of  financing 
that  our  health  care  services  prove  to  be 
very  deficient.  America  is  the  only  re- 
maining  industrial  country  in  the  West  In 
which  citizens  must  purchase  their 
health  care  on  the  open  market  like  a 
car  or  a  refrigerator.  And  health  care  In 
America  is  very  expensive. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
poverty  and  illness  go  together.  But  mid- 
dle class  families  are  now  experiencing 
the  high  costs  of  medical  care.  Medical 
costs  are  presently  rising  at  more  than 
double  the  rate  of  the  cost  of  Uving.  An 
average  day  in  the  hospital  costs  the 
patient  approximately  $140. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Michaelson  argues 
that  a  new  financial  scheme  to  provide 
ffood  health  care  at  affordable  prices  Is 
not  mough.  A  drastic  restructuring  of 
American  medicine  Is  needed.  Trained 
paramedical  personnel  are  needed  to  take 
over  some  of  the  physician's  duties.  Med- 
ical education  is  in  financial  difBculty 
and  must  meet  a  projected  shortage  of 
80.000  doctors  by  1980.  Private  insurance 
companies  have  been  imable  to  curtail 
rising  hospital  costs.  Community  involve- 
ment in  hospital  planning  has  been  hit 
and  miss. 

B«r.  Mlchaelson's  article,  "The  Failure 
of  American  Medicine,"  provides  many 
Insights  and  suggestions  on  improving 
American  health  care.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  obJecti(»i,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 


[n<am  tha  Amarlcan  SeboUur.  Axitomn  1970] 

Thx  TtaLxnm  or  AMxanAir  MaiacuiB 

(By  UlcHael  O.  BCohaelson) 

It  Is  the  fashion  now,  remarkably  even 
the  BepubUcan  faehlon,  to  speak  dsAly  of 
the  present  and  the  future  of  what  was.  in 
hsf^pler  days,  called  American  naedldne.  In 
this  er«  of  integrative  complexity  It  Is  rather 
our  "health  care  system"  or,  more  properly 
and  still  more  fashionably,  our  "nonsystem" 
that  Is  under  scrutiny.  Idare  than  three  years 
has  passed  since  pollUcal  scientists  Anne  and 
Herman  Somers  concluded  In  Medicare  and 
the  Hospitala  that  the  system  of  health  serv- 
ices delivery  In  this  cotintxy  Is  largely  a  fig- 
ure of  spee«h,  and  In  those  years  that  cen- 
tral face  and  Its  sequelae  have  been  further 
documented  with  uncomforta<>le  regularity 
and  stark  precision.  This  Is,  by  the  majority 
of  available  standards,  an  unhealthy  nation; 
the  United  States  ranks  belilnd  every  major 
Industrial  naUon  In  the  world  In  the  two 
healtti  statistics  eonsldared  the  most  acouraite 
Indices  of  medical  iHt>gres8,  Infant  mortality 
(nineteenth  In  the  world)  and  mean  life  ex- 
pectancy at  birth  (sixteenth  In  the  world— 
66.6  years  for  males  In  this  coimtry  as  op- 
posed to  71 J  years  In  Sweden):  our  doc- 
tors and  o\ir  patients  are  Isolated  from  and 
mistrust  one  another;  diseases  that  ought 
to  have  been  eradicated  years  and  even  dec- 
ades ago  remain  formidable  threats;  millions 
of  Americans  Uve  in  needless  pain  or  die 
preventable  deaths;  health  care  Is  frag- 
mented. Inefficient,  Inequitable,  Inhimiane 
and.  too  often,  of  questionable  quality.' 

It  Is  in  the  sphere  of  ftnanclng.  however 
that  our  medical  "malpractloe"  descends 
from  the  merely  unintelligent  to — certainly 
In  the  moral  context  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
Constitutional  one — the  criminal.  This  Is  the 
single  remaining  Industrialised  country  In 
the  West  In  which  citizens  must  buy  their 
health,  purchase  It  on  the  open  market  as 
they  mxist  any  other  commodHy  or  luxury. 
And  It  Is  very,  very  expensive.  Medlcsal  coats 
are  presently  rising  at  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  the  coat  of  living;  physicians'  fees, 
whloh  were  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  about  three 
percent  a  year  up  until  1965,  have  since  the 
Intooductlon  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  been 
rising  six  percent  a  year;  the  average  expense 
of  one  day's  stay  in  a  hospital,  not  Including 
the  cost  of  physicians'  care  and  special  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  procedures,  rose  from 
»44  In  1965  to  $70  In  1968  and  will,  according 
to  most  estimates,  exceed  $100  before  1973 
(indeed  the  $100  ngure  Is  modest  even  today 
for  some  of  the  better  vcduntary  and  univer- 
sity-affiliated Institutions,  and  the  coat  of  a 
day  In  a  modem  Intensive  care  unit — where 
Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are  dying 
in  technological  bliss  and  superb  electro- 
lyte balance — ranges  between  $300  and  $300. 
again  exclusive  of  physicians'  fees). 

Medicare  has  done  very  iititle  to  alleviate, 
and  Medicaid  and  v<duntary  Insisance 
schemed  a  great  deal  to  aggravate,  the  fiscal 
crisis  In  medicine.  To  the  social  worker's  and 
bureaucrat's  familiar  category  of  "Indigence" 
has  been  added  the  newer  and  potentially 
more  threatening  concept  of  "medloid  Indi- 
gence," the  Inability  to  meet  the  coat  of  llfe- 
sustalnlng  medical  care.  And  as  the  cost  of 
that  care  spirals,  the  ranks  of  the  medically 
Indigent,  already  large,  promdae  to  explode 
exponentially.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970b  a 
™»Jorkty,  perhi^M  three  qiwrters,  of  the 
American  popxilatlon  wm  find  good  health 
care  a  heavy,  and  In  some  oases  a  disastrous, 
flaanolal  burden.  This  Is  the  hard  fact  that 
appeara  presently  to  disturb  Richard  Nixon, 
and  reasonably.  It  Is  /its  America,  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  mld<Ue  class  and  the  mldifie  road, 
thsit  has  begtin  and  shaU  continue  to  stiffer. 
It  Is  his  "majority"  th*t  itaist  bear  this  bur- 
den, perhaiw  for  a  while  in  ehancterlatlc 
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"sllenoe";  but  Inevitably  it  wOl  respond— 
must  respond — ^wlth  Its  voices  and  lis  votss. 

It  is  otherwise  for  the  poor,  for  the  black. 
For  them  the  failure  of  American  medicine 
Is  not  news.  Is  no  discovery,  no  sudden  (In 
Mr.  Nixon's  words)  "massive  crisis."  There 
Is,  and  always  has  been  in  this  country,  an- 
other America  of  sickness  as  vlcioiis  as  Ml- 
ohael  Harrington's  of  poverty.  In  the  liberal 
sixties  (after  the  ubiquitous  fashion),  the 
relationship  between  poverty  and  Illness  was 
doggedly  documented,  relentlessly  correlated, 
and  factor-analyzed  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. The  findings  forced  no  reexamination 
of  any  Intrigant  hypothesis:  Yes,  the  poor 
get  sick  more  often  and  more  seriously  t>i^n 
the  nonpoor;  they  die  younger,  have  fewer 
preventive  services,  far  less  access  to  medical 
knowledge  and  personnel;  there  Is  racism  in 
our  ho^ltals  and  doctora'  c^ces;  decisions 
literally  of  life  and  death  are  made  daily  on 
the  basis  of  a  sln^e  sodoeoonomic  distinc- 
tion— can  he  afford  It? 

Tes,  we  know  that  now.  Poverty  and 
Health:  A  Sociological  AiuUyHs  (Harvard 
University  Press.  $12JM»  summarizes  our 
knowledge,  and  admirably.  But  it  falls  on 
the  whole  to  move  beyond  s\unmary,  and  so 
it  faUs.  There  Is  little  theoreUcal  effort  here, 
Uttle  to  suggest  that  sociology  Is  nxire  than 
collecting  numbers,  categorizing  them,  and 
wishing  that  there  were  more  numbers,  more 
precisely  gathered.  Most  of  the  "analysis"  Is 
restricted  to  consideration  of  some  aspect  of 
what  Talcott  Parsons  twenty  years  ago  called 
the  "Sick  Role,"  and  of  how  It  may  differ 
for  the  poor,  the  less  educated,  the  black.  The 
authors  do  not  manage  to  advance  Parsons 
very  far;  nor.  If  they  had,  would  it  have  mat- 
tered very  much.  The  Important  Issues  in 
medical  sociology  In  1970  are  not  the  Issues 
of  19B0. 

Professors  John  Kosa,  Aaron  Antonovsky 
and  Irving  Kenneth  Zola  have  edited  the 
volume  c^ably,  but  traditionally,  and  to  be 
traditional  in  the  field  of  health  care  today  Is. 
sadly  perhaps  but  In  fact,  to  be  Irresponsible. 
Their  stance  of  dispassionate  objectivity  has 
overwhelmed  them.  In  a  sense  blinded  them 
to  what  Is  best  both  In  sociology  and  in 
medicine,  to  what  Is  most  human.  "We  are 
angry  and  we  do  care,"  the  authors  Insist  In 
the  Preface.  "But  our  professionalism  is  not 
supposed  to  add  to  the  chorus  of  rage,  much 
as  we  hope  It  will  add  to  an  effective  pressui* 
on  the  society. 

The  problems  are  complex;  If  we  have  sim- 
ply elucidated  this  coixq>lexlty  and  en- 
hanced our  tmderstandlng,  this  will  have 
been  more  a  service  than  ranting."  What 
precisely  constitutes  "ranting"  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  question,  as  ts  the  authors'  con- 
tention that  the  "elucidation"  of  oomiriexlty 
enhances  anything  or  helps  anybody.  And 
"professionalism"?  In  sociology,  as  In  medi- 
cine, it  surpasses  money  as  the  root  of  all 
evil;  It  Is  technological  exceUenoe,  methodo- 
logleal  drcumqwctloa,  a  comfort  to  the 
practttloners  of  the  "discipline,"  a  cruel  de- 
ception In  the  eyes  of  those  whom  the  dis- 
cipline, the  profession,  u  suppoaed  to  serve. 
Kierkegaard  had  only  contempt  for  these 
elucldators  of  complexity.  "Everyone  knows 
a  great  deal."  he  wrote  In  1846,  "we  all  know 
which  way  we  ought  to  go  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  we  can  go,  but  nobody  Is  willing 
to  move." 

StUl  this  joint  venture  of  thirteen  schtdan 
exhaustively  documents  the  consequences  of 
Inaction,  the  endless  goose  eggs  on  the  score- 
card  of  (in  Kierkegaard's  phrase)  our  so- 
ciety's "chimerical  efforts"  first  to  ignore  and 
then  to  eliminate  the  problems  of  disease 
and  poverty  and  their  InvarlaMe  Interrela- 
tion. Except  for  a  few  simpUstlo  statements 
("Poverty  .  .  .  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
one  cause;  i«ther  It  must  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  a  gi«at  many  factors  of  diverse 
origin  and  Impact")  and  a  few  that  are  In- 
credibly naive  for  a  Harvard  social  scientist 
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(".  .  .  the  war  on  poverty  ...  is  at  work  at 
a  major  restructuring  of  American  aodety 
.  .  .  and  the  establishment  of  an  Ideal  struc- 
ture .  .  .").  John  Kosa'B  flist  chapter  pro- 
vides acme  useful  historical  penpeotlvea  on 
"The  Natiue  of  Poverty"  In  this  country.  He 
extends  the  Weberlan  apiKoach  In  a  valu- 
able crltialsm  of  the  Protestant  ethic  and 
organized  phllanthn^y  as  characteristic 
American  responses  to  "our  poor" — Irra- 
tional, Incidental  and  parochial,  but  "In- 
genious ways  of  making  poverty  leas  disturb- 
ing to  the  middle-class  conscience."  Kosa 
next  ocdlaborates  with  Leon  Robertson  on  a 
survey  of  "Social  Aspects  of  Health  and 
IllnasB"  In  which  they  attempt  to  find  "the 
place  of  morbid  episodes  in  the  social  Inter- 
action  pattern."  They  have  some  traditional 
sociological  fun  placing  the  patient  and  his 
"primary"  and  "secondary"  groups  Into  "In- 
hibitory," "nurturance"  and  "manipulative" 
systems,  but  they  make  little  progress  toward 
their  dual  goal  of  conceptual  clarification 
and  a  useful  theoretical  framework  for  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  major  documentary  chapters  follow. 
All  the  statistics  are  here,  on  mortality  and 
morbidity  and  disability  and  race  and  class, 
all  the  "correlates"  and  "differentials"  and 
"models"  that  are  supposed  to  unravel  "sys- 
tematically" the  "matrix"  of  "relevant  vari- 
ables" in  aU  their  "multldlmenslonaUty." 
These  sociologists  are  in  excellent  biblio- 
graphic form  (here  are,  overall,  fifty-two 
pages  of  notes,  some  six  hundred  references, 
along  with  a  lengthy  examination  of  "The 
BallablUty  of  the  Data") ;  and  In  each  chap- 
ter an  author  concludes  at  least  once  that  al- 
though the  evidence  linking  poverty  and  111- 
bealth  Is  (to  borrow  Marc  Prled's  phrase) 
"unambiguous  and  powerful,"  still  (If  David 
Mechanic  wUl  forgive  me)  "from  the  leeearch 
point  of  view  .  .  .  many  tmcertalntles  re- 
main. The  data  which  would  allow  a  clear  res- 
olution of  Important  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical Issues  are  often  either  unavailable  or  are 
In  a  form  unsuitable  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions." It  Is  dllBeult  not  to  explode  when  con- 
fronted with  sterUe.  class!  flcatory  writing 
like  Mechanic's,  not  to  siiggest  predsdy  and 
anatomically  what  he  can  do  with  his  Unitary 
Theory  of  Illneaa  Behavior  and  his  tan  vary- 
ing patterns  of  responses  to  symptoms.  But 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  add  to  the  "chorus  of 
rage"  that  most  of  these  authors  have  so  pro- 
fesBlonaUy  avoided;  it  la  not  nsoessary  to 
"rant"  in  order  to  criticize  this  vOIuma  re- 
sponsibly. For  it  falls  even  to  be  what  Its  sub- 
title promises:  it  is  sociological  only  in  the 
most  limited,  data-eii mmarlitl ng  sense;  and 
Its  analysis  Is  largely  pretense. 

Only  two  chapters  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature.  Julius  A.  Roth's  "The 
Treatment  of  the  GHok"  Is  the  best,  a  ivpSA 
Bucoeaalon  of  Insights,  compassionately 
orchestrated.  Sometimes  he  Is  too  poUta  (for 
exan4>le.  he  deecrlbes  various  manifestations 
of  physicians'  attitudes  toward  ward  patients 
without  c»"<"g  racism  and  sodoeconomlo 
prejudice  by  their  real  names);  and  more 
than  once  he  leaves  an  important  truth  be- 
fore grappling  with  its  significance.  But  he  ts 
the  ona  scholar  leprssentad  who  seems  to 
have  lived  In  the  system  he  has  studied,  to 
have  felt  It.  to  have  brought  back  and  nur- 
tured the  desperate  hope  that  somehow  It 
can— «nd  must — be  made  to  work. 

Dr.  John  D.  stoeckle's  essay  on  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Health  Care"  Is  a  fine  history  both 
of  the  American  f^jproach  to  providing  medi- 
cine for  the  poor,  and  the  lately  revitalized 
concept  of  the  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ter (organized  in  Pittsburgh  in  1916).  His 
drawing  together  of  the  historical  threads 
Is  not  entirely  satisfying,  but  in  the  course  of 
his  argument  he  raises  a  question  that  Is 
critical  for  an  understanding  of  this  collec- 
tion and  its  fatal  flaw:  "Should  the  organisa- 
tion of  health  services  for  the  poor  l>e  some- 
thing apart  from  the  organization  of  health 
services  for  everyone*"  Pot>«rty  and  Health 


sums  all  the  dimlnuttva  noas  gattMrsA  tif 
diligent  social  scientists  In  the  past  decade. 
and  answers  No  yet  again. 

Neither,  however,  should  there  be  (Indeed. 
can  there  be)  a  book  merely  about  how  poor 
Amulcans  get  sick  and  what  happens  to 
them  when  they  do.  The  nonsystem  of  Amail- 
can  health  care  must  be  studied  In  Its  en- 
tirety, for  the  poor  provide  us  only  with  a 
special  and  more  visible  case  of  Its  contra- 
dictions. Certainly  the  poor  are  leas  healthy 
than  we  are;  but  we  are  all  much  less  healthy 
than  we  might  be.  Certainly  the  poor  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  their  health;  but  why  should 
any  of  us  have  to  pay  for  whait  even  the 
American  Medical  Association  admits  Is  a 
basic  human  right?  Certainly  the  poor  are 
treated  hke  animals  or  machines  by  health 
professionals  in  this  country;  but,  to  a  sig- 
nificant if  lesser  degree,  we  are  all  dehuman- 
ized and  reduced  to  a  state  of  childlike  de- 
I>endence  and  ignorance  when  we  enter  a 
hospital  or  a  doctor's  office.  Certainly  health 
professionals  in  this  country  are  not  account- 
able to  anyone.  In  the  United  States  every 
patient,  and  not  merely  every  poor  patient.  Is 
a  nigger. 

Such  is  the  "pathology,"  m  Julliu  B. 
Richmond's  iinorlginal  but  apt  metaphor,  of 
American  medicine.  His  sparse  monograph. 
Currents  in  American  Medicine:  A  Develop- 
mental View  of  Medical  Care  and  Education 
(Harvard  University  Press  ($5.50),  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  In  Its  unfolding  the 
etiology,  the  pathogenesis,  of  failure.  Dr. 
Richmond,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics  and  Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine at  Upstate  Medical  Center  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  clearly  understands  the  clinical 
value  of  a  "good  history,"  its  ther^MUtic  po- 
tential. Beginning  with  an  Intelligent  re- 
appraisal of  the  Flexner  Report  on  medical 
education  of  1910,  Richmond  traces  the  un- 
precedented consolidation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  medicine's  trade  guild,  the  A.MJ^.;  ■ 
he  gives  proper  emphasis  to  the  tremendous 
Impact  of  reeearch,  government  suvd  the  uni- 
versity on  medical  care  since  World  War  n, 
eq;>eclally  as  it  has  been  reflected  in  the  rise 
at  the  urban  medical  complex  as  the  central 
unit  In  hecdth  care  for  niiilllons  of  Americans; 
and  he  outlines  the  beginnings  of  a  "con- 
sumer revolution"  in  health  care,  even  if  he 
does  not  satlsfaotorlly  understand  It. 
Throughout,  CurreiUs  in  American  Medi- 
cine Is  ludd  and  literate,  and.  deq>ite  its 
brevity,  the  best  published  account  of  the 
problems  that  must  be  resolved  if  this  coun- 
try's now  empty  rhetoric  of  good  health  as 
a  human  right  Is  to  be  realized. 

Dr.  Richmond's  crucial  weakness,  however. 
Is  in  this  area  of  resolution,  of  realization, 
of — as  the  medical  Jargon  has  It — ^"manage- 
ment protocol."  He  condemns  the  Inexcus- 
ably narrow  self-interest  of  the  American 
Medical  AssodaUon,  and  even  ^prints  a 
pathetically  well-intentioned  letter  of  his, 
written  in  1966,  In  which  he  urges  that  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges 
assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  matters 
of  public  health  policy.  But  he  falls  to  state 
clearly  what  he  (and,  in  my  opinion,  every 
physician  of  Intelligence  and  social  sensitiv- 
ity) clearly  must  believe:  that  the  A.M.A.  as 
a  political  force  in  this  country  must  be  dis- 
credited and,  if  possible,  destroyed;  that  a 
new  "counterorganlzatlon"  of  health  profes- 
sionals and  workers  and  "consumers"  (rather 
than  merely  physicians)  must  be  formed  to 
help  structure  a  new  system  of  health  care 
that  will  be  responsible  and  responsive  to  aU 
of  the  people. 

Perhaps  because  Dr.  Richmond  has  been  so 
<fl068  to  the  "unique  proUems"  of  the  poor — 
ss  Director  of  Project  Head  Start,  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Health  Affairs  of  the 
Offloa  of  Economic  Opportunity,  from  1966 
to  1967 — he  Is  aware  that  In  no  sense  are  thay 
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vmlque  proUems.  He  knows  tiiat  the  fiag' 
mentation  and  dehumanlsatlon  and  the  ex- 
orbitant coats  of  haalfth  care  "also  apply  to 
the  ntore  affluent,"  and,  conversely,  that  the 
Neighborhood  Heaim  Center  program 
(0,E.O.)  "was  designed  for  the  poor,  but  Its 
ImplUratlnfiH  for  health  services  for  the  gen- 
eral popalatlcm  are  apparent."  His  vision,  on 
this  Boore,  is  broader  and  more  acute  than 
that  of  Kosa  and  his  collaborators.  But  It 
remains  limited,  because  Richmond  refuses 
to  take  the  necessary  risks,  refuses  to  skate 
over  the  thin  Ice  from  the  edge  of  which 
Kierkegaard  know  so  many  of  us  turn  back 
with  a  regretful  slg^.  His  therapeutic  regi- 
men is  too  weak,  too  guarded:  From  some 
sort  of  Presidential  CouncU  of  Health  Ad- 
visors, Dr.  Richmond  suggests;  or  perhaps  a 
new  Board  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  will  exert  some  leadership. 
(Kierkegaard  again:  "Coiumittee  after  com- 
mittee Is  formed,  so  long,  that  is  to  say,  as 
there  are  still  people  who  passionately  want 
to  be  what  they  ought  to  be:  but  in  ttie  end 
the  whole  age  becomes  a  committee.") 

With  these  kinds  of  "scdutlons,"  Richmond 
circumnavigates  the  painful  central  ques- 
tions that  he  himself  has  at  least  partially 
perceived.  The  moat  basic  one  is  deflnltlonal : 
What  preclstiy  is  a  physician  in  this  country 
today,  and  what  must  he  become?  Although 
Richmond  speaks  briefly  and  vaguely  of  "the 
matter  of  redlstrtbutlng  personnel  azul  r»- 
deflnlng  their  functions,"  he  refuses  to  see 
that  the  very  concept  of  a  physician  in  our 
society — what  and  who  he  is,  and  how  hs 
functions — ^is  obsolete.  In  the  wake  of  radical 
teoiuiologloal  and  societal  change,  our  idea 
of  "doctor"  remains  rooted  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  model.  Today's  physiclsui  is  perhaps 
the  last  nwnalning  archetypal  Ametlcan — a 
self-sufficient.  Independent  rugged  individual 
after  the  frontier  model,  with  illusions  of 
omniscience  and  (not  only  as  he  controls 
his  patient  but  also  as  he  controls  the 
allocation  of  health  resources  on  a  national 
level)  a  life-style  of  omnipotence.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  imdeistand  the  pathology  of 
Artntrif^an  medical  educatlon  and  care  with- 
out first  understanding  the  essential  obso- 
leacanoe  of  the  Amwifian  pliyslclan.  And  It 
Is  only  on  ttis  basis  of  this  understanding 
that  the  fundamental  restructuring  of  Amer- 
ican medicine,  the  "bold  and  Inventive  pUtn- 
nlng"  that  Dr.  Richmond  advocates,  can 
amount  to  anything  more  than  the  "patch- 
woilc  approach"  that  he  documents  so  well 
and  so  correctly  condenms. 

The  obsolescence  of  the  American  phyil- 
clan  today  is  manifold,  a  product  of  his 
archaic  education,  his  in^^roprlate  orienta- 
tion to  disease  and  to  pec^le,  the  economic 
(fee-for-servloe)  and  societal  (one-to-ona) 
framework  of  the  "physlclan-patlent  rela- 
tionship," the  traditional  noUon  of  a  pati- 
ent-centered rather  than  a  community-cen- 
tered responsibility.  But  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  of  that  obsolescence  Is  its  established 
pattern  of  physician  primacy  In  medical 
oare.  For  centuries  the  doctor  has  been  oon- 
sldered,  and  has  considered  himself,  the  ab- 
solutaly  oenferal  figure  In  paUent  care,  all- 
knowing  and  aU-powerfuI.  Despite  the  fact 
that  advances  in  medical  technology  have 
slgnlflcanUy  mtnplli'nt'Wl  tha  physldan-patl- 
ent  relationship,  doctors  have  retained  thalr 
xayaaptAj  of  control  over  patient  oars  to  tha 
exclusion  of  n\usas.  terhnlfianw,  admlnlatra- 
tors  and  "paramedical"  pemonnal.  without 
which  the  praotltlODwr  of  modem  martlcina 
cannot  function.  Despite  brllllaut  advanoea 
In  technlquss  of  rommunlfatlnti ,  physicians 
have  Jealously  preaerved  their  mooopoly  ovar 
health  edticaUon  and  informstaon.  primarily, 
it  Is  clear,  to  m**"**^"  economic  and  status 
advantages.  And.  most  Inqxirtant,  dsq>Ma  tha 
easy  professional  rhetorlo  of  aerriees,  our 
medical  care  w»»^*»*««»'»«  is  run  by  and  for  tha 
pliysleian  rather  than  by  and  for  ttie  patlsnt. 
and  the  praottttoner  Is  In  no  way  oooouittabje 
to  the  people  that  ba 
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The  aooountattUlfey  at  the  hMUth  cam  tys- 
tem  will  b«  th«  overriding  lastie  In  iUnwlcftn 
medicine  In  this  decade.  Some  kind  of  N»- 
tmud  Bealtlx  Insurance  is  Inevitable — 
vlietber  It  Is  modeled  efter  the  suggestions 
of  Meieoa  Rockefeller  or  Welter  Reuthar  or 
■dward  Kennedy  or  even  the  AJCA.'s  "Medl- 
eredlt"  scheme.  The  preaaure  fKxn  middle 
Amerlee,  as  Mr.  Nlzom  akready  senses,  will 
mount  and  wUl  demand  satisfaction.  But 
unless  a  financing  acheme  Is  coupled  wtth  a 
drastic  restructuring  of  American  medldne — 
InnlTidlng  a  radical  redefinition  of  what  a 
physician  Is  and  how  he  functions  and  re- 
lates to  the  community  and  the  health  of 
its  people — ^the  pathology  of  the  health  care 
system  as  it  exists  will  be  exacerbated.  Frag- 
mentation, depersonalization,  aocl&l  and 
racial  inequity,  an  ^nphaslB  on  the  treat- 
ment rather  than  prevention  of  disease, 
wralsting  expeneee — all  manifestations  of 
the  fact  that  the  providers  of  medical  care 
have  never  been  accountable  to  the  con- 
Bumere  of  that  care — will  ocmblne  to  insure 
that  we  remain  an  unhealthy  nation. 

What  might  the  mechanism  of  such  ac- 
countability be?  Dr.  Richmond  devotes  a 
quarter  of  his  book  to  The  Oonsimier  Revo- 
lution in  medical  care,  but  he  misses  an  es- 
sential point.  The  bimiper  crop  of  health 
legislation  passed  by  the  Klghty-nlnth  and 
subsequent  Congresses  was  less  than  nuini- 
festatlon  of  revolutionary  sentiment  (the 
author's  contention)  than  a  clumsy  attempt 
by  the  federal  government  and  "organized 
medicine"  at  prophylactic  pacification.  Any 
variety  of  National  Health  Insiirance  that 
freezes  individual  or  corporate  capitalism 
as  the  fiscal  basis  of  medical  care,  and  re- 
tains a  rigid  professional  hierarchy  as  Its 
social  basis,  will  be  nothing  more.* 

Yet  the  conumers  of  health  care  are  revolt- 
ing in  this  country,  not  in  the  legislatures 
but.  perhaps  more  meaningfully,  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  in  the  streets.  Community  groups 
In  major  American  cltlee  are  demanding  the 
right  to  control  the  health  institutions  in 
their  neighborhoods  precisely  as  they  have 
demanded  the  right  to  control  their  schools. 
Bealth  workers,  technicians  and  "para- 
profesBlonals"  have  been  mobilized  through 
unionization  drives  (such  as  that  of  Local 
1199  of  the  A.F1<.-C XO.) .  profeasionallza- 
tton  drives  (such  as  that  of  Psychiatric  Aides 
Association)  and  the  rather  sudden  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  not  only  consumers  of 
health  care  and  citizens  of  the  community 
that  supports  the  hospital  and  that  the  hos- 
pital Is  supposed  to  serve,  birt  also  Integral 
members  of  the  country's  health  care  team — 
a  team  that  certainly  includes  physicians,  but 
that  need  no  longer,  and  must  no  longer,  be 
exclusively  controlled  by  physicians. 

And  increasing  nimibers  of  professionals — 
especially  recent  graduates  and  health  sci- 
ence students— are  at  leaat  beginning  to 
reassess  critically  the  role  they  play  In  the 
provision  of  health  care.  The  Medical  Com- 
mittee For  Hviman  Rights  and  the  Studoxt 
Health  Organization,  for  example,  have 
helped  the  Black  Panther  Party  and  other 
(white  as  well  as  black)  community  pnups 
finance  and  stafC  neighborhood  Peoples'  Ftee 
Clinics  In  a  number  of  American  cities. 
These  and  othw  groups  (notably  and  most 
articulately  the  Health  Policy  Advisory  Cen- 
ter in  New  York)  have  supported  such 
actions  as  a  sit-in  (by  the  Young  Lords,  a 
militant  Puerto  Rican  group)  at  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  in  Manhattan,  a  demand  by 
community  floroes  that  the  new  administra- 
tor of  Unooln  Hospital  in  the  Bronx  be  a 
Puerto  Rlcan.  and  the  disruption  of  services 
at  the  Oouvemeur  Health  Center  by  the 
Health  Revolutloaary  tmitary  Movement, 
whl^  is  demanding  a  larger  commimlty 
share  In  the  dime's  operations. 

Such  la  potentially  the  stuff  of  a  real  rev- 
dntlon  In  health  care:  and  yet  to  this  im- 
portant "^current"  in  American  medldne 
neither  Dr.  Rldimond  nor  Professors  Kosa, 


Antonoviky  and  Zola  devote  a  word.  It  Is 
this  current — ^tbe  issue  of  accountability,  of 
self-determination  In  health  care,  of  rede- 
fining the  role  of  a  phyddan  so  that  he  be- 
oomes  an  advocate  of  the  community  and 
at  Ita  right  to  good  bealth — that  will  occvq>y 
the  "medical  sodologlat"  of  the  seventies. 
And  It  is  llkdy  that  the  pattern  obaarved 
in  thle  area  wlU  doaely  panOld  that  which 
the  aodologlst  of  the  last  deoade  obeerved 
In  medleal  eoonotnloa:  abuses  will  be  uncov- 
ered first  whare  they  are  most  naked— among 
the  poor  and  nonwhlte— and  at  last  where 
they  are  more  subtle,  but  ae  sinister,  amrmg 
all  of  us.  Perhaps  then  we  will  be  aUe  to 
fight  together,  as  we  need  to.  and  to  restruc- 
ture, and  to  redefine.  Perhi^M  then,  as  we've 
done  too  seldom  in  the  past  (In  medicine  as 
elsewhere),  we  will  recognize  the  poor  as 
the  mirror  of  our  pathology,  our  Inadequacy, 
our  desperation  and  our  hope. 
rooTwona 

>  The  multiple  failures  of  American  medi- 
cine have  yet  to  be  comprehensively  docu- 
mented in  a  single  volume.  Valuable  but  In- 
complete perspectives  may  be  fo\ind  in  Roul 
Tunley,  The  American  Health  Scandal, 
Harper  &  Row,  1966;  Raymond  S.  Duff  and 
August  B.  HoUingshead,  Sickneas  and  So- 
ciety, Harper  &  Row,  1968;  Barney  O.  Olaser 
and  Anaelm  L.  Strauss,  Time  for  Dying, 
Aldlne,  1968;  Sellg  Oreenberg,  The  Troubled 
Callinfi,  Macmlllan,  1965;  John  H.  Knowlee 
(ed.).  Views  of  Medical  Education  and  Medi- 
cal Care,  Harvard  University  Press,  1968. 

>  It  might  be  noted  here  that  this  author, 
as  others  have  done  before  him,  records  that 
prior  to  1920  the  A.M.A.  was  a  progressive 
force  In  medical  education  and  care.  Readers 
unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  find  Richmond's  sinnmary  at  Its 
early  reforming  efforts  Interesting  and  may 
be  referred  to  James  O.  Burrow's  AMA:  Voice 
of  American  Medicine  (Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1963),  an  uncritical  account,  or  Richard 
Harris'  A  Sacred  Trust  (New  American  Li- 
brary, 1966) ,  a  critical  one,  for  additional  In- 
formation. 

'The  traditional  muckraking  "antldoctor" 
books  (for  example,  Martin  L.  Orose.  The 
Doctors,  Random  House,  1966)  have  focuaed 
upon  this  problem,  but  obliquely.  The  medi- 
cal profession's  penchant  for  concealing  Im- 
properly bandied  amd  iatrogenic  (phydolan- 
oauaed)  Illness  is  real  and  not  unimportant; 
but  the  authors  who  have  attacked  tb»  pro- 
feadon  on  these  grounds  have  missed  the 
forest  for  a  few  (relatively)  Inooneequentlal 
trees.  The  accountability  of  the  phydcian 
must  extend  beyond  the  mlcroeooplc  ooaacem 
for  the  particular  patient  to  the  macro- 
scopic concern  for  the  entire  community  of 
patients  and  (even  more  Imqxirtant)  poten- 
tial patients. 

<Ab  the  absurdity  ot  the  eoto,  entrepre- 
neurial, fee-for-eervlce  mechanism  becomes 
increasingly  apparent,  the  pro^>ect  ailaes 
that  medldne  may  ahlft  to  the  model  of  cor- 
porate oapltallam.  Fortune  (January,  1970) 
devoted  five  articles  to  the  tantalizing  sub- 
ject. Such  a  corporate  approach  would  cer- 
tainly be  uKue  effldent;  but  thwe  Is  little 
reason  to  expect  that  such  efltdency  would 
(in  unprecedented  fadilon)  slgnAfloantly 
benefit  the  consumer  rather  than  the  stock- 
hdder. 


Of  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives. 

Administrator  Kleppe  said  that  SCORE 
now  has  nearly  4.000  members  and  has 
given  counsel  to  more  than  155,000  small 
businessmen  since  the  program  started 
in  1964. 

Mr.  Kleppe  praised  Mr.  Koch  as  an  ef- 
fective emissary  for  SCOPE  and  SBA.  In 
his  many  talks  before  business  and  civic 
groups,  and  through  his  msmy  media  ap- 
pearances. 

Mr.  Koch  was  formerly  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Auto  and  Aero 
Supply  Co.  and  BralEe  Mianufacturers, 
Inc. 


our  Nation  during  his  final  years.  It  is 
eminently  impropriate  that  he  Join  the 
roster  of  those  great  Americans  who  are 
memorialized  in  our  Nation's  Capitol. 


MR.  EARL  KOCH 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  re- 
cently honored  to  be  present  at  a  break- 
fast meeting  at  which  my  constituent, 
Mr.  G.  Earl  Koch  of  Cincinnati  was 
honored  by  SBA  Administrator  Thomas 
8.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Koch  was  presented  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing public  service,  community 
spirit,  and  contributions  to  the  success 


WASHINOTON  BfEMORIAL  TO  PRES- 
IDENT HERBERT  CLARK  HOOVER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riKLO)  in  the  Joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  Washington  me- 
morial to  President  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover.  It  is  fitting  that  a  memorial  be 
dedicated  on  August  10.  1974,  the  100th 
suiniversary  of  his  birthday. 

In  his  lifetime  he  pursued  four  ca- 
reers: engineer,  humanitarian.  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  government 
reformer.  He  was  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  served  as  a  trustee  at  both 
Stanford  University  and  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Washington.  In  both  the  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  administrations,  he 
headed  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Hoover  was  deeply  involved  with  the 
development  of  Stanford  University — my 
own  school — from  the  time  he  arrived  on 
the  campus  in  1891  as  a  member  of  the 
first  freshman  class.  His  most  important 
contribution  was  the  founding  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  at  Stanford  in  1919.  It  has 
since  become  one  of  the  world's  great 
archives  of  factual  information  on  hu- 
man strife. 

A  pioneer  in  the  modem  problem  of 
food  relief,  he  proposed  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  in  1921  that  a  food  research 
Institute  be  founded  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity so  that  a  scioitiflc  approach  to 
mass  food  problems  might  be  developed. 
People  in  many  lands  owed  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  relief  organizations  headed 
by  Herbert  Hoover. 

One  of  my  first  memories  of  politics 
goes  back  to  1928.  after  Hoover  was  nom- 
inated by  the  GOP  for  President.  He 
returned  to  Palo  Alto  for  a  great  wel- 
come home,  and  I — then  a  high  school 
freshman — was  down  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion in  the  huge  throng  that  greeted  him. 
Somehow.  I  got  right  up  next  to  him  as 
he  stepped  off  the  train,  and  I  was  un- 
ceremoniously picked  up  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  by  a  huge  Secret  Service- 
man, and  deposited  at  some  dist^incfi 
from  the  future  President. 

A  man  of  great  conu>assion  for  hu- 
man suffering,  he  was  unfortunatdy 
called  to  lead  our  Nation  during  tbe 
crisis  of  a  depression  which  his  economic 
theories  could  not  resolve.  Yet,  he 
weathered  the  harsh  criticisms  of  the 
thirties  to  achieve  the  nspeci  and  lore  of 


RETTIREMENT  OP  DEAN  WARNER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  of  the  retirement  of  Dean 
Harold  C.  Warner  of  the  University  of 
T«messee  Law  School  and  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  law  college  and  to  the  legal 
community  in  Tennessee.  It  Is  impossible 
to  express  in  a  few  sentences  the  fitting 
tribute  which  such  a  man  has  earned  In 
the  '^'xlication  of  his  life  to  the  better- 
ment, of  mankind.  So  that  we  all  might 
be  aware  of  and  benefit  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Dean  Warner.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  UT  Lawyer,  summer  1971 
edition,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
sa  follows: 

DZAN  Haxou)  C.  Waxneb 
Faculty,  students,  and  alumni  soon  say 
fareweU  to  the  symbol  of  the  first  great 
period  in  the  history  of  The  Univerdty  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Law.  Dean  Harold  C. 
Warner,  known  by  many  as  "Colonel",  wlU  be 
reclrlng  at  the  end  of  the  svunmer  quarter 
1971.  He  has  played  a  dgnificant  rede  In  the 
change  of  a  modest  professional  schotfl  Into 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  the  South. 

Dean  Warner  earned  the  Ph3.  and  JJ3.  de- 
grees from  The  University  of  Chicago  In 
1925,  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar  and 
practiced  there  until  1928.  at  which  time  he 
Joined  the  faculty  of  The  Univerdty  of  Ten- 
nessee. At  that  time  the  school  had  but  three 
full-time  faculty  members  and  a  student 
body  <^  about  40.  It  was  boused  in  a  small 
building  on  Church  Street.  In  contrast,  the 
present  student  body  numbers  over  600  in  a 
new  structure  on  Cumberland  Avenue. 

Military  leave  called  Harold  Warner  away 
from  the  College  of  Law  from  June  1941  to 
June  1946.  He  served  as  Colonel  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  and  as  Staff  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  88th  Division  and  the  X 
Corps.  During  the  war.  he  participated  In  the 
New  Oulnea  Campaign,  the  Invadon  of 
Leyte.  the  Mindoro  and  Mindanao  Cam- 
paigns, served  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
with  the  occupying  forces  In  Japan. 

Dean  Warner  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  Bronze  Star  for  his  distinguished 
service.  Colonel  Warner  has  been  an  advisor 
to  the  Commanding  Oeneral  of  the  Third 
Army  and  chairman  of  the  Military  Justice 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Harold  Warner  returned  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  after  completing  military 
service  and  at  one  time  or  another  has  taught 
just  about  every  subject  In  the  law  car- 
rlculum.  However,  his  main  Interest  Is  Real 
Property  and  he  is  today  conddered  an 
authority  In  the  field  of  Future  Interests. 
In  1963.  he  was  named  Dean  of  the  Ccdlege 
of  Law. 

Dean  Warner  has  served  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  many  other  ways.  For  exantple,  he 
was  a  past  chairman  of  the  Real  Property, 
Probate  and  Trust  Section  of  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
McCord  CommlflBion  to  study  Tennessee  dec- 
tlon  laws;  he  has  served  as  a  mem>ber  of  the 
Tennessee  Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
Contlmilng  Legal  Education;  and  he  has 
served  as  a  member  ot  many  other  oommlt- 
teas  ot  the  Knozvllle  and  TennsMSS 


Associations.  Presently.  Cdond  Warner  Is  a 
member  of  the  American  Law  Institute. 

Not  only  Is  Dean  Warner  a  leader  In  the 
fidd  of  legal  education,  but  an  active  mem- 
ber In  the  oommunity.  Serving  as  past 
director  of  the  Knoxvllle-Knox  County  Civil 
Defense  and  presently  as  a  meicher  of  the 
Optimist  Club,  a  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the 
Magnolia  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  he  Is 
wdl  knovm  m  the  Knoxvllle  community. 

In  the  future,  De«in  Warner  will  maintain 
an  office  in  the  College  of  Law  and  although 
retiring  as  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law.  ties  to 
the  school  wUl  not  be  completely  severed.  His 
knowledge  and  experience  wlU  continually 
be  used  in  the  movement  of  the  College  to 
even  greater  strides  It  seems  a  thank-you 
for  all  the  years  of  service  and  devotion  to 
his  duty  is  lees  than  enough,  for  only  those 
who  have  known  Dean  Harold  C.  Warner 
can  fully  iHn><'eciate  his  devotion  as  a  leader 
and  individual. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  extend  to 
Dean  Warner  my  deepest  and  slncerest 
appreciation  for  the  years  of  excellent 
service  he  has  given  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Law  School,  both  fis  professor 
and  dean.  His  leadership  has  contributed 
to  and  exemplified  the  outstanding  tra- 
dition of  the  institution. 


RICH  AND  POOR 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  questicm  the  priorities  and  logic  of 
our  system,  last  week  was  most  instruc- 
tive. 

The  administration  was  urging  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  guaran- 
tee a  $250  million  loan  to  ball  out  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  from  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

On  Thursday,  an  administration 
spokesman  told  the  Senate  Nutrition 
Committee  that  the  Departmoit  of  Agri- 
culture would  not  spend  at  this  time  an 
additional  $20  million  which  Congress 
had  provided  for  feeding  programs  for 
hungry  adults  and  children. 

It  is  fair  to  state.  I  believe,  that  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  given  to  Justify 
that  decision  was  that  there  are  ineffi- 
ciencies in  the  systems  used  to  distribute 
food  to  the  hungry. 

In  other  words,  at  the  same  time  the 
sulministration  asks  Congress  to  bail  out 
Lockheed  from  a  predicament  at  least  in 
Important  part  of  its  own  making,  the 
administration  is  telling  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  it  will  not  spend  money  for 
food  to  help  people  in  predicaments  not 
of  their  own  making. 

The  administration  is  willing  to  take  a 
$250  million  gamble  on  saving  a  big  busi- 
ness from  its  own  inefficiencies,  but  the 
administration  is  not  willing  to  spend  $20 
million  to  feed  hungry  adults  and  chil- 
dren l)ecause  of  reported  inefficiencies  in 
the  distribution  system. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government 
should  always  press  for  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  its  programs,  but  is  it 
right  to  sisk  a  hungry  person  to  wait  a 
little  longer  for  food  while  bureaucrats 
tinker  with  the  distribution  system? 

In  short,  ^rtiile  Lockheed  is  to  be  "re- 
warded" for  Its  failings,  the  poor  are 
asked  to  wait  because  of  someone  else's 
inefficiencies.  I  susi>ect  that  if  those  in- 
terests pressing  for  approval  of  the  Lock- 


heed bill  and  if  those  persons  administer- 
ing our  food  programs  were  hungry,  we 
would  find  some  way  of  getting  the  food 
distributed.  In  all  probability,  rather 
than  refusing  to  spend  the  funds,  the 
administration  prolxibly  would  be  asking 
Congress  to  provide  even  more  money. 

Approval  of  the  emergency  loan  guar- 
antee bill  then  would  not  only  be  another 
step  toward  establishing  a  natiooal  pol- 
icy of  socialism  for  the  big  and  powerful 
and  free  enterprise  for  the  small  and  less 
powerful,  but  approval  would  also  be  fur- 
ther proof  tiiat  our  syston  appears  to 
demand  less  of  Its  wealthy  than  it  does  of 
its  poor. 

Regardless  of  how  Senators  may  vote 
on  the  guarantee  bill,  I  would  hope  all 
would  join  in  urging  the  administration 
to  release  the  additional  $20  million  Con- 
gress provided  for  food  programs. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be,  at  a  mini- 
mum, to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  taken  the  imusual  step  of  amiroving 
two  amendments  supporting  expenditure 
of  the  same  $20  million. 

In  Public  Law  92-32.  Congress  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  $20  million  from  sec- 
tion 32  ftmds  of  the  act  of  August  24, 
1935,  to  supplemental  food  programs. 
The  wording  of  that  amendment  made 
it  quite  clear  that  these  funds  were  to  be 
in  addition  to  any  money  made  available 
elsewhere  for  such  feeding  programs. 

In  approving  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill,  which  provided  $16.4  mil- 
lion for  these  programs,  the  Senate 
passed  a  second  amendment  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  $20  million  was  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  money  provided  in  that  appro- 
priations bill. 

Let  us  at  least  ke^  faith  with  commit- 
ment. The  Detroit  Free  Press  of  July  23 
reports  the  moving  plea  of  three  Detroit 
citizens,  who  have  lived  with  and  con- 
structively organized  the  distribution  of 
food  to  the  hungry,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Umrzo  States  "Mad"  Not  To  Onrx  Food  to 
PooB,  DxiaoiT  Pkizst  Bats 
(By  David  Hess) 
Wabrxnotoh. — A  Detroit  priest  accused  U>e 
U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Thursday 
of  having  a  "mad  batter"  mentality  in  with- 
holding food  from  most  of  the  dty's  53,000 
hungry  poor. 

The  Rev.  Father  William  T.  Cunningham, 
director  of  Foctis:  Hope.  ^>peared  before  the 
Senate  Sdect  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

He  detailed  his  quarrel  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  refusal  to  spend  oongres- 
slonally  approved  anti-hunger  money  for 
mothers  and  Infants. 

Father  Cuimlnghsm  rdated  the  case  of 
one  Detroit  mother  of  dght  who  took  her 
3-year-old  eon  to  the  hospital  with  a  cut. 

The  child  had  rickets,  a  bone  disease  re- 
sulting from  malnutrition.  Father  Cunning- 
ham said. 

"But  the  mother  would  not  allow  him  *o 
be  admitted,"  the  priest  said.  "The  mother 
told  hospital  authorittes:  'Everyone  else  In 
the  family  has  funny  legs  and  I  don't  want 
this  one  to  be  different.' " 

Father  Connlngbam  appeared  before  Sen. 
Oeorge  MoOovamli  oommlttee  with  Mis. 
Dorlnda  Jones  of  the  Detroit  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Resources  Development 
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ud  ICn.  ElMLDor  JoaaltlB,  <llr»ot«ic  of  TOhm- 
toer  workM's  for  Vooas:  Hope. 

OommlttM  mwnbr  FhlUp  Bart,  D-MIoh., 
wlio  oo-KpaaaanA  wMh  ICcGovem  »  tao  mu- 
tton KutboTlaktlon  to  prorlde  more  food  for 
the  nation^  nMOnourlabed  poor.  Mid  be  alio 
bae  toeea  feadlog  with  tlM  Acrlealture  De- 
partment over  the  laeue. 

The  dejMutment  oootenda  that  the  national 
food  etamp  program  prorldea  the  meana  for 
poor  people  to  satisfy  their  nutritional  needs. 

Bat  rather  Oonnlngham  and  Mrs.  JoaaltU 
Iniliitert  that  the  program  Is  failing  in  Detroit 
and  helps  only  a  fraoUon  of  the  people  who 
need  an  adequate  diet. 

Mrs.  Jones  aald  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OSO)  In  Detroit  has  commit- 
ted 9101,000  to  Focus:  Bope's  food  distribu- 
tion program,  ivhlch  is  now  mafhing  about 
8,M0  people. 

The  OBO  oocnmltment,  she  said,  would  per- 
mit focus  to  serre  10,000  to  18,000  poor  peo- 
ple. But  the  Agriculture  Department  "de- 
cided not  to  supply  the  food."  leaving  OBO's 
oomnUtment  in  UAbo,  she  said. 

"nniere  are  63.000  mothers  and  babies  in 
Detroit  ollnlcally  classlfled  as  malnourtshed 
(by  the  state  health  department),"  Father 
finnntTighmn  Said,  adding: 

"If  children  go  hungry  at  certain  critical 
ages,  they  may  suffer  tereveralble  brain  dam- 
age. ...  We  have  already  created  a  culture 
^hunger.  Mothers  who  themselves  suffered 
from  hunger  as  children  pass  on  their  trag- 
edy to  their  oflhprlng.  because  they  are  In- 
eapahle  of  improvement  or  change." 

In  a  statement  to  the  committee,  the  three 
Vocus:  Hope  spokeamen  urged  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to: 

Send  food  Immediately  to  feed  the  18,000 
peratms  for  which  storage,  hitn/iung  mid  (Ug. 
trtbutlon  money  is  avaUable  this  year,  with 
a  later  commitment  for  enough  food  to  feed 
all  88,000  hungry. 

Bnsure  that  funds  are  available,  either 
from  the  Agriculture  Department,  OEO.  or 
the  Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon  and 
Welfare,  to  store  and  distribute  food  on  a 
mass  basis  in  the  future. 

Znolude  a  "variety  of  richly  nutritional 
food"  In  the  department's  supplemental  food 
program. 

Include  prseohool  children,  ages  1  through 
6.  In  the  supidemental  program. 


MAN'S  CONTROL  OP  HIS  NATURAL 

ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent issue  of  Pleld  and  Streun  maga- 
zine contains  a  feature  article  eiitltled, 
"To  Dam  or  Not  to  Dam."  The  feature 
contained  two  separate  articles  repre- 
senting divergent  points  of  view  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  man's 
elforts  to  manipulate  and  control  his 
natural  environment  This  unreeolvable 
dilemma  is  often  faced  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  as  the  expansion  and  aggres- 
siveness of  what  many  have  termed  "the 
State's  great  benefactor,"  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  proceeds  to  build  on 
and  devdop  much  of  our  natural  ter- 
rain and  resources. 

As  a  legislator,  I  can  appreciate  both 
authors'  argument  and  would  in  the  case 
of  Tennessee  side  neither  with  the  TVA 
nor  the  strict  conservationist  on  princi- 
ple alone.  I  think  the  most  important 
single  idea  to  be  gleaned  from  the  con- 
current presentatioos  by  Mr.  Michael 
Frome  and  Mr.  Ottls  Peterson  is  thai  we 
weigh  the  merits  of  each  individual  proj- 
ect to  determine  whether  in  the  long 
run  it  wHl  be  of  greater  benefit  to  peo- 
ple, living  and  yet  unborn. 


Whether  man.  as  a  part  of  nature,  has 
the  tight  to  direct  his  inventiveness  and 
ingenuity  on  the  handi-work  of  natural 
f  mxes  remains  a  dilemma.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Fitid  and  Stream  feature 
sheds  some  light  on  the  c(»isiderations 
which  must  be  understood  before  we 
attempt  to  harness  and  amtrcd  environ- 
mental fcHxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fea- 
ture be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oso,  as  follows: 

To  Dak  oa  Nor  To  Dax 

Noix.— The  two  artldee  presented  here, 
representing  divergent  points  of  view,  are 
written  by  auth<M«  who  are  deeply  concerned 
ajxnit  our  natural  resources.  Writer  and 
traveler  Ottls  Peterson,  who  is  also  Assistant 
to  the  Commlsstoner  at  the  n.S.  Dept.  of 
the  Interl(»"s  Bureau  of  BecUmatlon,  sees 
dame  ss  tools  "...  to  turn  our  rivers  from 
unruly  destroyers  to  servtmts  of  man,  pw- 
fanning  useful  functions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization."  Mr.  Peterson  feels 
that  the  Judicious  use  of  dams  can  ".  .  .  pre- 
serve cmd  enhance  the  natural  environment." 
Author  Michael  Frome,  a  leader  in  the  con- 
servaitlon  movement,  reoogniaes  that:  "Har- 
neasing  natural  features  and  'In^roving' 
rivers  repreeentB  man's  si^endid  Ingenu- 
ity .  .  ."  but  Mr.  Ftome  stresse  that:  "The 
greater  Ingenuity  is  to  show  tUat  man  can 
survive  while  leaving  some  few  features  of 
the  earth  to  their  own  devices." 

(VISTA/UjBA.  invites  you  to  send  us  your 
ofdnlons.  We  hope  to  Indude  a  variety  of 
comments  and  authors'  replies  In  a  future 
issue.) 

(By  Ottls  Peterson) 

You  see  tt  from  your  Jet,  five  miles  up;  a 
shimmering,  broad.  Irregular  ribbon  of  blue 
among  the  tan  and  red  sandstone  cliffs.  It 
stretches  Into  the  horizon  on  one  side  and 
ends  fkbruptly  on  the  other;  dropping  off  Into 
a  canyon  beyond  the  crest  of  a  curving  sculp- 
tured concrete  barrier — a  dam. 

You're  looking  at  Qlen  Canyon  Dam  and 
the  reservoir  Vt  created  on  the  Ck>Iorado 
River,  Lake  Powell  I  For  186  incredible  miles. 
It  transforms  a  turgid  stream  of  red  mud 
Into  a  watM'way  of  ^>arkling  blue  against  a 
backdrope  of  nature's  most  spectacular 
aottxery. 

But  the  airborne  glimp—  is  singly  a  teaser. 
From  Los  Angeles  you  wlU  return  by  auto- 
mobile, trailing  a  boat  on  whl(^  you  will 
spend  three  days — ^you  wish  it  could  be  three 
weeks — exploring,  camping,  fishing,  swim- 
ming. For  Lake  Powell  hss  1,800  miles  of 
shoreline,  the  airline  distance  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  to  explore. 

There  are  countleas  side  canyons,  out  In 
the  soft-  Navajo  sandstone  over  the  sgee  by 
wind  and  water,  where  there  is  further  ex- 
ploration on  foot  at  water's  end,  much  of  It 
into  beautiful  hidden  areas  where  man  has 
rarely  set  foot.  There  is  Rainbow  Bridge,  a 
geolc^c  oddity  and  masterpiece  of  nature's 
sculpture,  now  easUy  aooesslhle  by  boat  m- 
stead  of  a  two-day  trek  on  horseback. 

Ihere  Is  spectular  trout  and  baas  fishing 
from  the  collective  stoeklng  efforts  of  federal, 
Utah  and  Arizona  fish  and  game  d^srtments. 
The  total  recreation  planning  effort  and  ad- 
mlnlstratloti  by  the  Olen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Service. 

Leas  than  a  decade  old.  Lake  Powell  la  al- 
ready one  of  the  moat  popuJar  areas  on  the 
park  service  roater.  In  1870.  tt  attraoted  near- 
ly a  million  people,  a  remarkable  figure  con- 
sidering that  the  nearest  population  centers. 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Phoenix,  are  several  hun- 
dred miles  away.  Without  question.  Lake 
Powell  and  Olen  Oanyon  Dam  bid  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  the  outstanding  recreation  areas 


and  tourist  attractions  of  the  nation.  But 
that  Is  not  the  primacy  reason  for  their  being. 
This  Is  only  one  ot  many  dam  projects  to 
turn  our  riven  from  unruly  destroyers  to 
servante  of  man,  performing  useful  functions 
for  the  advancement  of  civUlzatioc.  Water- 
borne  outdoor  recreation  Is  only  one  facet  of 
the  benefits — but  an  Increasingly  important 
one — from  dam  construction. 

FTom  the  beginning  of  time,  man  haa  had 
to  use  his  ingeniiity  to  turn  water,  as  other 
natural  resources,  to  his  benefit.  His  sucoeas 
has  been  one  measure  of  the  progress  of 
dvlllaatlon.  His  first  big  step  was  in  the  dim 
past  when  he  invented  the  boat.  Water  was 
transformed  from  a  barrier  Into  a  means  of 
transportation.  Primitive  Indians  at  North 
America  diverted  small  streams  of  water 
through  crude  Ixrlgatkoi  ditches  to  scratob 
out  a  living  on  desert  lands.  The  BCormon 
pioneers  refined  the  process  to  reclaim  the 
arid  and  treeless  plains  of  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley and  made  them  "blossom  as  the  rose." 

But  simple  diversions  of  fiowing  water  w«e 
not  enough,  for  the  rivers  flooded  in  the 
springtime  when  t^ie  snow  melted  and  dwin- 
dled In  the  dry  siuxuner  until  there  was  no 
water  to  divert. 

Like  Joseph's  bams,  to  store  wheat  In  time 
of  plenty  for  use  In  time  of  want,  dams  and 
reeervolrs  for  water  storage  were  the  answer. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  the 
first  to  undertake  major  dam  construction  tn 
the  West,  where  the  need  for  Irrigation  water 
was  greatest. 

The  Army  C<»ps  ot  Engineers  was  later 
charged  with  construction  of  great  dame  on 
the  Missouri  and  other  major  rivers  for  flood 
control  purposes.  This  work  began  in  the 
1930's  when  It  tieoame  obvious  that  man 
must  move  to  prevent  the  limitless  destruc- 
tion by  flood-swollen  steams  sweeping  every- 
thing before  them  in  the  rush  to  the  sea. 

From  these  primary  beginnings  of  dams  for 
Irrigation  and  flood  oontr<H  have  come  the 
great  multipurpose  structures  which  now 
control  most  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
tJ.S.  In  addition  to  providing  Irrigation  water 
and  preventing  floods,  they  supply  municipal 
and  Industrial  water:  an  Inexhaustible 
source  of  pollution-free  hydroeleotrtolty;  en- 
hance flsb  and  game  resources  by  Judlcloos 
planning  and  management;  lessen  p<Hlutlon 
by  maintaining  a  regulated  river  flow  and, 
of  course,  have  helped  immeasurably  to  re- 
Ueve  our  overcrowded  recreational  areas. 

Iliere  Is  no  question  that  construction  of 
dams  and  regulation  of  rivers  have  changed 
nature's  environment  and.  In  many  instances, 
have  altered  the  ecological  balance.  Lake 
Powell,  for  example.  Inundated  a  very  beauti- 
ful but  little-known  canyon  which  the  Colo- 
rado River  had  carved  through  a  plateau  of 
sandstone  unllfted  from  the  ocean  floor  mll- 
llona  of  years  ago.  Glen  Canyon  Is  dwarfed 
by  the  mighty  Grand  Canyon  some  67  miles 
downstream.  Those  among  the  30,000  or  so 
people  who  saw  Olen  Canyon  by  drifting 
down  the  Colorado  bef(Me  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
was  built  say  It  was  an  unexcelled  Jewel  In  its 
natural  beauty. 

But  so  is  Lake  Powell  unexcelled  in  Its 
beauty.  The  handful  who  were  able  to  visit 
the  area  in  its  natural  state  have  grown  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  sparkling  blue 
waterway  that  is  Lake  Powell.  There  are  those 
who  say  this  Is  bad,  but  Isn't  It  equally  un- 
fair to  deny  many  Americans  the  opportunl*:y 
to  visit  one  of  the  great  scenic  areas  of  the 
world? 

As  for  changing  the  environment  and  shift- 
ing the  ecological  balance  by  the  hand  of 
man,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  nature  Is 
also  constantly  rearranging  the  scenery — ^but 
at  a  slower  pace.  The  world  today  Is  a  far  dif- 
ferent place  than  It  was  10,000  or  100.000 
years  ago.  Living  things  have  always  had  to 
adjust  to  a  changing  environment — or  perish. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  distant  days 
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there  was  a  natural  dam  In  the  Orand  Oan- 
yon created  by  a  flow  of  lava  from  the  high 
plateau.  The  dam  was  eventuaUy  washed 
out  and  became  the  Lava  FaUs,  much  revered 
by  preservationists  today  as  the  mightiest 
rapids  on  the  Colorado. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  nature  tihanged  Vbib 
environment  on  the  Madison  River — an  ex- 
cellent fishing  stream  In  Montana,  near  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park — when  it  shook  loose 
a  mountainside  and  deposited  many  millions 
of  tons  of  earth  and  rock  across  the  river  to 
create  Earthquake  Lake.  Some  26  llvee  were 
taken  by  the  slide.  Today,  that  dam  and  lake 
are  extolled  as  extraordinary  creations  of  na- 
ture by  the  same  people  who  condemn  man's 
control  woAs  on  ovir  rivers.  Yet  Earthquake 
Lake  Is  dead  and  barren.  It  serves  no  useful 
purpose,  as  do  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  the 
multitude  of  others  which  man  has  con- 
structed in  the  last  century. 

The  question  today  Is  not  whether  to  con- 
struct additional  dams,  but  to  determine 
which  are  necessary  and  will  serve  a  useftil 
purpose.  If  they  are,  they  must  be  built  and 
operated  In  a  manner  which  will  preserve  and 
enhance  the  nat\iral  environment,  consist- 
ent with  the  primary  purpose  for  which  they 
are  designed.  Such  a  goal  is  not  impossible. 

Few  people  who  visit  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  realize  that  Jackson  Lake,  In  the 
shadow  of  some  of  nature's  grandest  peaks, 
is  a  man-made  reservoir.  Water  impounded 
here  Is  spread  on  the  fertile  plains  of  south- 
ern Idaho,  anywhere  from  150  to  400  miles 
dovmstream.  But  by  Judicious  management 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  Is  kept  fairiy  con- 
stant during  the  tourist  season,  high  enough 
to  avoid  an  unsightly  appearance  but  low 
enough  to  prevent  wave  erosion  of  the  fragUe 
beach  line.  In  the  late  summer,  irrigation 
water  Is  drawn  off.  The  storage  space  thus 
created  is  utilized  for  flood  control  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

Many  man-made  lakes  are  operated  to 
provide  optimum  circumstances  during  the 
spawning  season.  Some  even  have  high  and 
low  outlet  levels  to  provide  the  best  tempera- 
t\ire  for  fish  downstream. 

The  big  problem  In  artificial  lake  and 
stream  management,  as  tt  Is  In  moat  things. 
Is  people.  Not  necessarily  too  many  people, 
although  overcrowding  Is  a  difficulty,  but 
thoughtless  use,  littering,  polluting  or  will- 
ful ignoring  of  management  rules.  Until 
man,  the  casual  user  but  principal  benefici- 
ary of  o\ir  rich  endowment  of  natural  re- 
sources, recognizes  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  their  use — ^we  are  tn  trouble. 

To  Dam  ob  Not  TO  Dak 
(By  Mlehaal  Rome) 

In  1913,  John  Muir,  the  naturalist  aad 
humanitarian,  was  leading  the  fight  to  pro- 
tect one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  In  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  "These  Temple  destroyers, 
devotees  of  ravaging  commercialism,  seem  to 
have  a  perfect  contempt  for  Nature,"  he  aald, 
"and.  Instead  of  llfOng  their  eyea  to  the  Ood 
of  the  Mountains,  Itft  them  to  the  Almighty 
Dollar." 

He  vras  fighting  hut  one  dam.  Hatch 
Hetohy,  In  Yoaemtte  National  Paik.  8lnoe 
then,  however,  the  nation  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  strange  and  lurid  era  of  reckless 
dam  building  and  an  almost  psyxshotlc  fixa- 
tion on  dame  as  the  magic  key  to  profits, 
politics  and  what  la  mistakenly  taken  for 
"progress." 

The  UjS.  Is  now  the  moet  thoroughly 
dammed  nation  on  earth,  and  we  an  tha 
poom  for  It.  Moat  of  our  riven  have  been 
sacrificed,  though  woven  into  the  romance, 
literature  and  soul  of  the  surrounding  land 
as  a  priceless  part  of  our  natural  heritage. 
Only  a  small  number  of  streams  remain  \m- 
tamed;  unspoiled.  In  the  natural  condition 
in  whj^  man  fotind  them.  Fortunately,  oon- 
cwted  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  aasore 
the   survival    at   a   feiw    remaining   riven 


through  natUonal  and  state  ayatams  at  wtid 
rivers.  They  will  preserve  a  qtiallty  of  the 
true  America  future  generations  deeerve  to 
know  and  enjoy. 

But  the  pressure  to  btdld  more  dams  oon- 
tlnues.  The  tragedy  Is  that  self -perpetuating 
federal  agenoiea — the  Army  Oocpa  of  Kngl- 
neen.  Bureau  of  Reclamatton,  Tenneasee 
Valley  Authority  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service — are  scouting  every  river  and  oceek 
bottom  from  Alaska  to  the  Quit  of  Mexico, 
with  scant  concern  for  the  natural  values 
they  subsequently  place  In  Jeopardy.  Even 
when  they  concede  poor  proepeets,  the  lob- 
bies of  oontracton,  real  estate  spteaiaAan 
and  Industrial  developers  beat  the  polltloal 
drums  in  order  to  receive  nomet,hlng  for 
nothing  from  federal  taxpayers. 

The  aoTind  of  the  tom-toms  is  heard  with 
open  ears  by  moet  members  of  Oongrees. 
They  may  talk  loudly  about  the  lack  of 
funds  for  poverty  pa?ograms,  parks,  clean 
water  and  saving  the  cl13es.  but  the  truth  Is 
there  Is  something  at  the  pork  barrel  for 
everybody  who  plays  the  game.  Boonomy  Is 
for  the  other  guy's  district. 

Boomers  and  bullden  of  artificial  Impoxmd- 
ments,  whether  private  or  public,  will  prom- 
ise to  prevent  floods,  store  water,  stimulate 
industrial  employment,  furnish  flsbing, 
boating,  water  skiing,  swimming,  camping 
and  anything  else  to  help  sell  a  project.  But 
nothing  Is  udd  about  "benefits  lost"  from 
wildlife  species  extinguished,  valleyis  and 
forests  flooded,  historic  streams  submerged, 
entire  ecological  syartems  disrupted. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  wasteful- 
ness of  a  dam  that  should  never  have  been 
built  Is  the  Tellloo  project  on  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  in  East  Tennessee.  It  Is 
represented  by  TVA  as  a  "multlpurpoae 
river  development,"  although  It  Is  clearly  not 
Justified  by  navigation  at  fiood-control  needs. 
The  "Uttle  T"  Is  already  regulated  by  seven 
major  dams.  Tht  sole  significant  argument 
for  the  dam  Is  that  It  would  open  new  In- 
dustrial sitee — ^though  many  already  go  beg- 
ging on  nearby  lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  thla 
ruinous  adventure  vrill  wipe  out  a  beauti- 
ful canoeing  and  trout  stream  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  farmlands,  hunting  areas  and 
a  major  tree  niirsery.  It  vrill  also  destroy  the 
site  of  Chota,  the  ancestral  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  and  make  a  mockery  of 
Fort  Loudoun,  the  first  English  fort  west 
of  the  Appalachians.  This  unique  stream 
could  be  an  economic  resource  In  ita  own 
right,  the  core  of  a  real  regional  recreation 
plan,  encompassing  the  adjacent  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  national 
toxtetA,  TTh.  lakes— and  with  implicit  re- 
ject for  nature. 

Billions  oT  dollan  have  been  Invested  in 
flood-control  projects,  but  losses  have  con- 
tinued to  show  an  upward  trend.  With  few 
exceptions,  every  stream  must  get  out  of  Its 
bank  from  time  to  time  and  uae^lts  flood 
plain  to  carry  flows  it  cannot  accommodate 
In  Its  normal  channel.  A  much  better  and 
less  costly  approach  Is  flood-plain  zoning, 
which  provides  open  space  and  recreation  in 
the  lowlands,  with  sound  flood  control  at 
low  cost.  Moreover,  protecting  healthy  water- 
sheds vrlth  an  adequate  cover  of  vegetation 
Is  the  best  way  to  regulate  the  flow  of  rain- 
fall and  improve  water  quality  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  what  is  known  as  getting  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  sound  land  use 
for  futiue  needs  and  well-being. 

Then  there  Is  the  alleged  need  of  power, 
which  Is  designed  to  keep  the  Gross  National 
Product  splrallng.  I  coi^d  cite  potential 
power  soTirces  other  than  hydroelectric,  but 
this  Is  not  the  point.  To  Insure  environ- 
mental survival  In  the  face  of  declining  re- 
sources, the  American  life-style  must  shift 
from  unrestrained  over-oonaunq;>tlon  to  an 
emphasis  on  the  qualitative  experience. 
Power  shortages  can  readily  be  solved  by  re- 
ducing consumption  of  things  we  do  not 
need.  Free-flowing  riven  wlU  be  vital  to  the 
mental  and  physical  growth  of  Americans  as 


long  aa  there  la  aufih  a  land;  the  plethora  at 
neon  signs,  coast-to-coast,  la  not  quite  as 
eesentlal. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  likes  to  cite  statis- 
tics showing  that  Its  300  artlflclal  resN^oln 
are  subject  to  a  heavier  volume  of  vlsltoa 
than  all  baseball,  football,  basketball,  aoocar, 
hockey  and  assorted  other  spectator  sports 
combined.  This  may  be  impressive  but  prin- 
cipally In  terms  of  numbers.  More  areas 
must  be  left  alone,  free  of  englneen  and 
builders,  so  pec^Ie  may  come  as  individuals 
and  develop  sensitivity  to  the  Inspirational 
and  scientific  values  in  undisturbed  nature. 
Churches,  libraries  and  universities — and  the 
slender  fragments  of  remaining  wllderneaa — 
are  intended  not  to  accommodate  the  so- 
called  "greatest  number"  but  to  furnish 
the  climate  wherem  the  seeds  of  individual 
growth  can  germinate  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

I  recaU  visiting  Chrand  Cany(Hi  National 
Park  in  1966,  when  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  boom^a  of  Arizona  were  press- 
ing to  dam  the  Oolorado  River  in  the  heart 
of  the  canyon.  At  5 :  30  one  mc»Tilng  I  walked 
to  the  rim  to  watch  the  sun  rise.  From  one 
second  to  the  next  the  scene  changed  as 
earth  and  sky  brightened.  This  was  Arizona, 
arid,  wide,  wild  and  wonderful,  which  even 
the  dam  builders  had  extolled  for  Its  natural 
beauty. 

Almost  everybody  in  this  arid  region  wants 
dams,  or  thinks  he  wants  dams,  like  a  pan- 
acea or  religion  that  Is  said  to  guarantee  a 
better  life,  inducing  pro^>erity,  Ixxm.  bank 
deposits,  building,  freeways,  congestion  and 
sprawL 

The  truth  Is  that  Uttle  Is  actually  known 
about  storage,  evaporation,  or  the  infiuence 
of  artificial  impoundments  on  earth  stresses; 
yet  major  decisions  are  often  made  on  the 
basis  of  ecoiuxnlc  pressures  and  political 
hysterics. 

Such  were  among  my  thoughts  at  daybreak 
at  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  proposal  to  build 
dams  there  was  defeated,  as  a  result  of  public 
expression  throughout  America.  The  decision 
was  wise.  Harnessing  natural  features  and 
"improving"  rivers  represents  man's  splendid 
Ingenuity,  beyond  a  doubt.  The  greater  In- 
genuity Is  to  show  that  man  can  survive 
while  leaving  some  few  features  of  the  earth 
to  their  own  devices.  This  Is  the  true  test  of 
our  mechanical.  Intellectual  and  moral  skllla. 


PARAMEDICAL  CAREEEtS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  present  h«Qth  care 
crisis  is  the  shortage  of  trained  medical 
personnel.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimates  that 
50,000  more  doctors  are  needed  and  150.- 
000  more  nurses.  Part  of  the  present  med- 
ical workload  could  be  assumed  by  i)ara- 
medlcal  personnel.  Using  paramedical  as- 
sistants, doctors,  and  nurses  would  be 
free  to  use  their  specialized  skills  tax 
treating  many  more  patients  than  they 
are  presently  able  to  treat  because  of  the 
many  unspedalized  Jobs  they  must 
perform. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine.  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Freese  de- 
scribes 17  careers  in  medicine  for  special- 
ists which  do  not  require  an  MJD.  degree. 
Many  of  these  careers  involve  work  which 
would  lighten  the  duties  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  but  still  require  perf(Hining  med- 
ical services  for  the  patimt. 

Every  year,  80,000  service  men  who 
have  had  paramedical  training  leave  the 
Armed  Forces.  Redirecting  these  trained 
medical  personnel  into  civilian  Jobs 
would  ease  the  crisis  in  medical  i>erson- 
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n^  If  more  individuals  could  be  at- 
tracted to  paramedical  careers,  the  pres- 
ent suiH>l7  <rf  doctors  would  bave  more 
time  to  practice  medicine  on  their 
patients. 

I  bdleve  that  Mr.  Preese's  article,  "Ca- 
reers That  Need  PUllncr  in  American 
Medicine,"  expands  the  opportimlty  of 
medical  related  careo^  for  Individuals 
interested  in  the  medical  ixt>feaBion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio, 
as  follows: 

A  Sttsvkt  or  Caixbu  That  NBd  Filumo  in 
AMwxtCAn  Meoicinc 
(By  Arthtir  S.  F1-«ese) 
These  words  are  aimed  very  much  at  (I) 
young  people  who  may  read  them  or  have 
them   called   to   their   attention,    (3)    their 
parents  and  teachers,  and  (3)  former  medi- 
cal corpsmen  and  pharmacists  mates  of  the 
armed  forcae. 

But  reading  them  will  give  anyone  a  rather 
dear  plctiire  of  acute  present  needs  for  peo- 
ple who  are  not  MD's  to  flU  various  career 
spots  In  medicine. 

The  practice  of  medicine  and  Its  admin- 
istration are  changing. 

One  of  the  marked  changes  Is  a  trend  to 
try  to  free  doctora  from  a  lot  of  work  that 
someone  else  can  do,  to  let  them  do  more 
of  what  only  they  can  do. 

Another  Is  that  new  equipment  and  new 
techniques  caU  for  people  with  new  skills. 

Brand  new  careers  In  health  care  and  a  big- 
ger demand  for  people  to  fill  older  careers  are 
the  result.  There  are  acute  shortages  In  many 
of  these  positions.  The  most  advanced  think- 
ers In  medical  administration  are  saying  that 
many  of  our  nation's  health  problems  can 
only  be  solved  If  we  get  more  people  to  be- 
come what  they  caU  "paramedical  special- 
ists." That's  a  fancy  phraas  for  those  who 
work  in  health  care  who  do  not  have  MO 
degrees. 

The  variety  of  "paramedical"  openings  Is 
enormous.  They  include  medical  secretaries 
and  medical  librarians  qiilte  as  much  as  peo- 
ple who  deal  with  therapy.  Instruments,  tis- 
sues, laboratory  testing,  bed  care,  etc. 

Very  little  special  training  is  required  In 
some  of  the  medical  Jobs  that  are  now  look- 
ing for  people.  Others,  such  as  medical  physi- 
cists, need  advanced  degrees,  even  if  they  are 
not  MO  degrees. 

One  of  the  new  careers  Is  "physician's  as- 
sistant," a  title  that  was  unheard  of  only  a 
few  years  ago.  A  physlclan"8  assistant  Is  a 
person  who  can  assist  a  doctor  in  almost  any- 
thing he  does,  without  being  a  nurse. 

With  the  shortage  of  registered  nurses, 
there  are  more  opemngs  for  licensed  practi- 
cal nurses — who  don't  need  as  much  training 
as  an  BN. 

In  general,  the  field  of  medicine  Is  creating 
new  Jobs  and  dividing  Its  work  up  more,  and 
Is  crying  for  people  to  fill  the  gaps.  And  there 
is  now  a  national  effort  to  get  former  non- 
MD  medical  people  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  to  oontinue,  as  veterans,  in  the  health 
care  field.  They  aire  getting  credit  for  their 
military  experience  in  qualifying  themselves 
for  civilian  health  care  Jobs. 

Below  we  describe  17  non-MD  health  epe- 
dalltles  now  in  demand — some  new,  some 
old — and  there  are  many  more.  We  teU  you 
enough — about  the  kind  of  work,  the  needed 
training,  the  cost  of  training,  tht  demand, 
the  pay,  the  places  of  emfiloyment  aoid  the 
natural  avenues  ot  advancement  for  the  am- 
bltlou»— to  provide  an  inttxxluctiOD.  In  each 
oaee  we  give  the  name  and  address  of  a  source 
ot  more  detailed  Infonnatlon.  And  nearly 
all  of  these  aooroes  sre  genuinely  Intsrasted 
in  anyone  who  Is  Interested  m  their  fields.  At 
the  end.  we  teU  about  tHe  program  for  vet- 


erans with  medloaJ  care  expeilenoe  In  the 
armed  forces. 
Here  is  the  summary: 

PHYSICIAN'S     ASSISTAirT 

This  new  professional  does  much  of  what 
a  doctor  does,  giving  physical  examinations 
and  treating  illnesfses  under  supervteloo  of 
a  phyaldan.  He  often  speclalixee,  in  diildren 
or  sxugery,  for  example. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  m- 
ploma  or  its  equivalent.  Further  training  var- 
ies considerably  but  most  involves  four  years 
of  training,  part  of  which  may  be  experience 
(as  medical  corpsman  or  nurse)  and  part 
academic,  often  roughly  half  and  half. 

Co$t  of  Trttining.  Too  variable  to  estimate, 
but  numerous  sohotarahlpa  and  grants  should 
be  available  before  long  ftom  federal  funds. 

Demand.  Unlimited  as  fisr  Into  the  future 
as  any  vxptaia  can  see. 

Places  of  Emploffment.  Whaitever  a  phy- 
sician pracUcee — In  his  private  ofllce  or  on 
home  calls,  in  a  hospital  or  clinic.  Experi- 
enced medical  administrators  see  a  growing 
D«ed  for  physicians'  assistants  for  overworked 
dty  doctors  and  for  nual  doctors  with  large 
areas  to  cover. 

EanUnga.  Begin  at  about  $10,000  a  year 
and  go  up  to  $18,000,  but  these  are  expected 
to  rise. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Do  general  prac- 
Oce  or  specialize,  but  only  the  future  can 
answer  this  question  adequately  since  the 
field  is  so  new. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Medical  Aflsodation,  536  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

LICENSED  PKACnCAI,  NTTKSX    (LPN) 

This  professional  does  essentially  every- 
thing the  registered  nurse  (BN)  does,  but — 
with  less  training — must  work  under  an 
BN's  supervision.  The  LPN  is  assuming  In- 
creased responsibility,  giving  injections  and 
intravenous  fluids,  working  in  coronary  care 
iinlts. 

Education  and  Training/.  Two  years  of 
high  school  or  a  high  school  diploma  (or 
the  equivalent) .  Some  high  schools  offer  an 
LiPN  program  In  conjunction  with  their 
regular  course— otherwise  a  one-year  spe- 
cial course  or  a  two-year  associate-degree 
college  program  after  high  school. 

Cost  of  Training.  May  vary  from  nothing 
up  to  #500,  except  for  associate-degree  pro- 
grams which  run  what  any  other  such  degree 
programs  In  a  similar  institution  cost. 

Demand.  There  Is  no  likelihood  of  any 
decrease  in  the  current  urgent  need  for 
LPN's,  at  least  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Places  of  Employment.  Ho^ltals,  nursing 
homes,  the  armed  forces,  industry,  public 
health,  schools,  doctors'  ofllcea,  private  duty. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $4,000  to  $7,300  a  year 
and  go  as  high  as  $10,000. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Can  become  an 
RN  with  Increased  salary  and  wider  oppor- 
tunities. Even  as  an  LPN  there  are  super- 
visory positions  in  some  institutions. 

Source  of  More  Information.  National 
Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  250 
West  67  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

X-KAT  TSCBNICIANS 

These  professionals  (also  called  "radio- 
logic technologists") — and  not  the  doctors- 
are  the  ones  who  actually  take  the  medical 
x-rays  for  diagnosis,  use  x-rays  to  treat 
dlSMUMw  and  even  prepare  the  "atomic  cock- 
tails" (radioisotopes). 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  di- 
ploma or  its  equivalent,  and  either  a  two- 
year  hospital-sponsored  program  or  a  two- 
or  four-year  college  program  with  either  an 
associate's  or  bachelor's  degree. 

Cost  of  TrairUTig.  Many  hospital-based 
programs  are  free,  but  tuition  may  go  up  to 
$1,000.  CoUege  costs  are  the  same  as  any 
other  degree  program  in  a  ■imii^^r  Institu- 
tion (an  Ivy  League  school  would  be  more 
than  a  state  university).  Scholarships  and 
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grants  depend  on  the  availability  of  federal 
funds. 

Demand.  Jobs  waiting  for  graduates  as  far 
mto  the  future  as  experts  can  see. 

Place*  of  Employment.  Hospitals  and 
clinics,  doctors'  offices,  government  agencies 
at  all  levels,  and  industry. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  doee  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  go  up  to  double  that  figure,  and  these 
salaries  are  rising. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  ^>eciallze  or 
move  up  to  administrative,  supervisory  or 
teaching  positions. 

Source  of  More  Information.  The  American 
Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists,  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

OPSSATIMO  lOOlt  TBCHNIdAIf 

ThU  professional  prepares  the  hospital  op- 
erating and  delivery  rooms,  their  instru- 
menu  and  supplies;  passes  things  to  the 
surgeon  or  obstetrician,  assists  In  adminis- 
tering blood  or  injections:  does  operating 
room  work  formerly  done  by  registered 
nurses. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  di- 
ploma or  Its  eqiavalent  and  a  technology 
training  program  of  eight  montlis  (a  school 
year). 

Cost  of  Training.  May  vary  from  nothing 
to  perhi^M  $176. 

Demand.  Far  exceeds  the  supply  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  far  into  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Places  of  Employment.  Hospital  operating 
or  delivery  rooms. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  about  $7,000  a  year  In 
administrative  position  can  go  up  to  $10 - 
000  or  even  $12,000.  =       f         "     . 

Chances  for  Advancement.  If  you  take  an 
associate's  degree  in  operating  room  technol- 
ogy, can  become  an  administrator. 

Source  of  More  Information.  Association  of 
Operating  Boom  Nurses,  Denver  Technolorl- 
cal  Center,  8086  B.  Prentice  Avenue,  EnKle- 
wood.  Col.  80110.  ^ 

MTOTCAL  IXCOKO  UBIAUAN 

This  professloiMa  designs  and  maintains 
a  filing  system  for  the  complete  Illness  and 
treatment  records  of  all  hospital  patients- 
analyzes  medical  records  for  statistical  pur- 
poses and  use  in  research  and  treatment 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  di- 
ploma or  its  equivalent,  and  a  four  year  col- 
lege program  glvtog  a  bachelor's  degree 

Cost  of  Education.  Thait  of  any  ooUege 
program  in  a  similar  InsUtutlon. 

Demand.  Acute  shortsge  likely  to  con 
tlnue. 

Places  of  Employment.  90%  work  in  hos- 
pitals, others  in  drug  finns,  health  agencies 
govwnment,  educaitlon  and  Industry. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $6,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  go  to  double  that  and  even  more. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  AdnUnlstration 
positions  and  department  head  or  professor- 
ship in  teaching. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American  As- 
sodaUon  of  Medical  Record  Librarians,  John 
Hancock  Center,  875  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. Chloago  m.  60611. 

MXSICAI.  PBTSICIST 

This  professional  plans  the  toe  of  x-psys, 
radium  and  other  radiation  In  the  fight 
against  cancer;  investigates  bioelectrlcal 
Changes  in  heaiit  and  brain;  protects  people 
•ffalnst  danger  of  excessive  expoeure  to  ra- 
diation. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  di- 
ploma of  its  equivalent,  a  four-year  college 
course  and  a  bachelor's  degree  with  some  ex- 
tra training  in  specialized  hospital  i4>pllca- 
tiona.  Many  take  a  master's  degree  or  even  a 
PhJ). 

Port  of  Training.  About  the  same  as  any 
university  program  In  a  similar  InsUtuUon. 
Soholarshlps  and  grants  have  been  widely 
available  but  thess  <topend  on  the  state  of 
federal  funds. 

Demand.  Far  exceeds  the  supply  and  Is 


likely  to  do  so  well  Into  the  f oreseeaide  fu- 
ture. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  hoq>ltals  and 
medical  centers,  teaching  in  professional 
and  postgraduate  schools,  in  research  in- 
stitutions and  industry,  as  private  consul- 
tants to  physicians,  industry  and  institu- 
tions. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  a  litUe  over  $10,000  and 
go  up  to  $30,000  and  more.  Salaries  are  on 
the  way  up.  , 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Become  head 
of  department  or  a  full  professor  or  go  into 
research. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American  As- 
sociation of  Phyaldflts  in  Medicine,  335 
East  46  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

ICKDICAL  SECKXTABT 

This  professional  is  a  competent  execu- 
tive secretary  with  a  knowledge  of  medical 
terminology;  manages  the  ofllce,  acts  as  re- 
ceptionist and  handles  the  flnandal  details 
as  well  as  the  medical  record  keeping. 

Education  and  Training.  Basically,  secre- 
tarial training.  Many  medical  secretaries  pick 
up  technical  information  on  the  Job.  High 
school  diploma  or  its  eqxilvalent,  with  addi- 
tional training  at  secretarial  or  business 
school,  or  a  two-  or  four-year  college  pro- 
gram with  apprc^riate  degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  Varies  widely  depending 
on  school  attended;  college  costs  those  of  any 
similar  institution. 

Demand.  An  acute  shortage  Is  predicted 
well  into  the  future. 

Places  of  Employment.  Private  doctor's  of- 
fice, hospital,  any  governmental  or  private 
agency  or  industrial  firm  employing  physl- 
dan. 

Earnings.  Begin  about  $5,000  or  $6,000  a 
year  and  can  go  up  to  double  this  and  more. 
Salaries  on  the  rise. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Administrative 
and  supervisory  positions,  even  some  teach- 
ing poeltlons  in  the  few  colleges  or  schools 
that  train  medical  secretaries. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Assistants,  200  East 
Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

MZDICAI.   LABORATOBT   TECHNOLOGISTS 

These  professionals  handle  the  scientific 
medical  laboratory  tests,  carry  out  the  un- 
believably complex  diagnostic,  chemical, 
atomic  and  bacteriologlc  procedures. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  diplo- 
ma or  its  equivalent,  and  \uuaUy  (today) 
four  years  of  college  for  a  bachelor's  degree; 
often  advanced  degrees  are  also  taken. 

Cost  of  Education.  That  of  any  college  pro- 
gram of  the  same  length  in  a  similar  insti- 
tution. Scholarships  and  grants  are  avail- 
able as  the  current  federal  funds  for  medical 
education  will  penult. 

Demand.  Acute  shortage  likely  to  oontinue 
strong  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Place*  of  Employment.  Hospitals,  dlnlcs. 
private  laboratories,  research  facilities,  public 
health  and  other  government  agendes,  drug 
lnd\i9try. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $8,000  to  $10,000  and  go 
up  to  double  this  much.  Salaries  are  rising. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Administrative, 
supervisory  and  teaching  positions  open;  ad- 
vanced degrees  and  medical  research  avail- 
able; head  department  In  hospital  or  sdiool. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American  So- 
ciety of  Medical  Technologists,  Hermann  Pro- 
fessional Building.  Houston,  Tex.  77028. 

ICXOICAL    LABOaATOXT   TSCHNICIAKS 

Thess  professionals  do  the  mors  routins 
tests  under  the  supnrlslon  of  the  tedmcflo- 
gist.  They  check  Pap  testa  for  cancer,  prepare 
slices  of  tissue  from  the  operating  room  for 
immediate  examination  or  stain  microscope 
specimens. 

Education  and  Training.  Varies  greatly 
depending  on  the  type  of  work.  All  have  high 
school  diplomas  or  tbs  equivalents,  plus 
elthsr  12  months  In  an  approved  school  for 


technicians  or  two  ysara  of  ooUege.  Some 
go  on  to  take  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  ^>ecial  schools  ara  usu- 
ally free,  but  a  coUege  program  cosfts  what 
any  other  in  a  similar  Institution  would. 
Scholarships  and  grants  depend  on  availabil- 
ity of  federal  funds. 

Demand.  Acute  shortage  likely  to  continue 
far  Into  the  future. 

Places  of  Empiofment.  Hospitals,  clinlos, 
private  laboratories,  public  health  and  ottwr 
government  agendes. 

Earnings.  Vary  widely  depending  on  the 
level  of  technician.  Least  trained  begin  at 
about  $4,000  to  $8,000  a  year  and  go  up  to 
$12,000  or  more — and  this  is  rising. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Supervisory  po- 
sitions In  own  field.  Wltii  college  degree  can 
rise  to  medical  technologist. 

Soure  of  More  Information.  National  Oam- 
mlttee  for  Careers  in  Medical  Technology, 
9650  RockvlUe  Pike,  Betheeda,  Md.  20014. 

DXBPKNSINO  OPnCIAMS 

These  professionals  work  in  cooperation 
with  ophthalmologist  (eye  doctor)  and  op- 
tometrist (lens  prescriber):  fill  written  pre- 
scriptions for  eyeglasses  by  having  lenses 
ground,  help  select  suitable  frames  and  fit 
them. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  Ita  equivalent  and  a  two-year 
college  program  with  an  associate's  degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  About  the  same  as  any 
two-year  college  program  In  a  similar  institu- 
tion. 

Demand.  Exceeds  the  sui^y  and  Is  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so  far  into  the  future. 

Places  of  Employment.  Retail  eyeglass  dis- 
pensing establishments  or  optical  labora- 
tories. 

Earnings.  Beg:ln  at  about  $6,000  a  year. 
Those  who  own  stores  can  make  up  to  $20,- 
000  a  year  and  more. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Own  or  man- 
age a  dispensing  ofllce  or  branch  of  a  cbaln; 
supervise  an  optical  laboratory. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Board  of  Optldantry,  831  Eggert  Road,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.  14226. 

HfHALATIOK  THXEAPI8T 

This  professional  (also  called  a  resplratary 
therapist)  works  wttb  breathing  problems, 
using  and  attending  to  eqiilpment  such  as 
resuscitators.  Iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents  and 
incubators;  even  analyzing  blood  samples  to 
evaluate  the  gases  in  It. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  di- 
ploma or  its  equivalent,  plus  nine  months 
to  two  years  of  training,  dther  in  a  hospital - 
sponsored  program  or  a  college  with  an  as- 
sociate's degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  Hospital -sponsored  pro- 
grams usually  free,  but  college  programs  cost 
the  same  as  those  In  any  similar  Instlitution. 
Soholarshlps  and  grants  d^ei^l  on  federal 
fvinds  available. 

Demand.  Far  outstr^s  supply  and  wBl  con- 
tinue to  for  many  years  to  come. 

Places  of  Employment.  Mostly  in  hos- 
pitals but  also  In  research,  health  depart- 
ments and  Industry. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $6,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  can  go  up  to  double  that  figure. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Administrative, 
teaching  and  research  positions  open. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American  As- 
sociation of  Inhalation  Therapisits,  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

PHAUCACBr 

This  professional  mixes  and  dispenses  med- 
icines, tests  them  for  purity  and  strength 
and  provides  Information  on  the  eflecte  of 
drugs,  even  develops  new  ones. 

Education  cmd  Training.  High  school  diplo- 
ma or  its  equivalent,  five  years  (oommonly) 
at  ccaiege  of  pharmacy  for  a  txtohdor's  degree, 
some  go  on  to  Ph.D. 

Cost  of  Training.  Varies,  but  abouit  $1,700 
a  year  \s  mentioned  by  educators  as  a  good 
average  figure  for  tuition. 


Demand.  Those  in  Add  say  there  are 
Jobs  waiting  for  any  graduate;  that  there  Is 
a  tremendous  need  and  not  enough  students. 

Places  of  Employment.  Retail  drug  stores, 
pharmaceutical  houses,  hoqiltals,  armed 
forces,  public  health  agencies,  research  fa- 
cilities, laboratories,  salesmen  to  doctors, 
teachers  in  pharmacy  cdlege. 

Earnings.  Minimum  salary  in  New  York 
State  for  example  is  $13,600  a  year,  and  the 
pharmacist  who  owns  his  store,  particularly 
in  a  small  town,  may  do  much  better. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Oo  on  to  doc- 
torate, research,  administrative  or  8iq>ervl- 
sory  positions,  head  of  d^artment. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  2215  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

PHTBTCAL  THKBAPI8T 

Tbls  professional  evaluates  physical  dis- 
abilities; and  with  exerdsee  and  training 
techniques,  massage  and  physical  agents 
(heat,  Ught,  electridty,  water)  he  relieves 
pain  and  restores  muscle  coordination, 
strength,  use  and  endurance. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  di- 
ploma or  its  equivalent,  and  a  four-year  col- 
lege program  with  a  bachelor's  degree:  per- 
haps also  a  master's  degree,  rardy  a 
doctorate. 

Cost  of  Traintng.  About  the  same  as  any 
college  program  in  a  similar  institution. 
Scholarships  and  grants  hitherto  widely 
available  now  depend  on  the  availability  of 
federal  funds. 

Demand.  Exp«ts  predict  the  current  Ohort- 
age  wlU  continue  for  at  least  another  five 
years. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  rehabilitation  centers,  schools. 
Industry,  government  and  private  agencies, 
the  armed  forces,  teaching  or  even  private 
practice. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $8,500  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  in  ten  years  can  reach  $20,000 — and 
salaries  are  rising. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Take  supervi- 
sory positions  In  hoq>itals,  agencies  and  other 
institutions,  head  teaching  depcutment; 
some  with  doctorates  in  anatomy  or  phy- 
siology even  teach  in  medical  schools. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association,  1168  16th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

OCCUFATIOITAI.  THBKAPiaT 

This  profesdonal  works  primarily  with  the 
tyjper  Umbs,  takes  a  psychological  approach. 
Working  skills — such  as  woodwork,  printing 
or  Jewelry-making — are  used  to  restore  the 
musde  strength,  coordination,  the  ability  to 
perform  the  tasks  of  everyday  living,  even 
help  the  mentally  ill. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school  di- 
ploma or  its  equivalent,  and  a  foiir-year  col- 
lege program  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Some- 
times a  master's  degree  is  also  taken. 

Cost  of  Training.  About  the  same  as  any 
college  program  in  a  similar  institution. 
Scholarships  and  grants  have  been  wlddy 
available  but  primarily  depend  on  the  ac- 
cessibility of  federal  funds. 

Demartd.  Thoss  in  ths  fidd  say  there  is 
still  a  shortage  of  these  professionals  and 
this  will  continue. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  hospitals  and 
psychiatric  institutions,  nursing  homes  and 
rehabilitation  centers,  government  and  pri- 
vate agendes,  armed  forces.  Industry,  teeth- 
ing, even  private  practice. 

Ettmings.  In  the  same  general  area  as  the 
physical  theri4>Ut  but  slighUy  lower.  Sal- 
aries ara  on  the  rise. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Supervisory  po- 
dtions  in  hospitals,  agencies  and  other  in- 
stitutions, even  State  Director  in  a  mental 
hygiene  department;  or  head  of  a  teaching 
department  or  do  private  practice. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American  Oc- 
cupational Therapy  Association,  251  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
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This  profflHlonal  ums  recrMtion  to  help 
ralMtbiUtete  tli«  Indlvldiaa.  wbather  plxyal- 
caUy  or  amotUmally  tutndleapped  or  dlMtfled. 
memtaay  ntantod  or  soeUUy  daprlTed.  Bec- 
iMttcnal  thanytrta  mv  ■tnngly  pcycbologl- 
eaUy-orlentad. 

Sducatton  oiut  TtaiiUnff.  High  achool  dl- 
plom*  or  Its  equlTslent,  •  four-yeaf  college 
program  for  a  bachelor^  degree  and  another 
year  for  a  master's  degree. 

Cott  of  Tralninii.  About  the  eame  as  any 
eoUege  program  in  a  similar  institution. 
ff<.hni^«ihipii  And  grants  have  been  widely 
available  but  are  primarily  dependent  on  the 
state  of  f edaraJ  funds  for  education. 

DemoMd.  These  professionals  are  In  very 
short  supply  and  this  is  expected  to  continue 
Into  the  future. 

PUuxa  of  Employment.  In  hospitals  and 
psychlatrtc  Institutions;  nursing  homes  and 
tehabilltatlom  centers;  agencies  for  the  crip- 
pled, blind,  mentally  retarded,  aged  and  the 
phyiioaUy  handicapped  and  disabled:  teach- 
ing and  some  private  practice. 

Kaminga.  In  general  in  the  same  area  as 
the  occupational  therapist  but  can  go  up 
dose  to  gliO.OOO  (as  director  of  recreation  for 
a  very  large  dty) .  Balarlew  are  on  tbs  rise. 

Chtmce*  for  AAoancement.  Supervisory  and 
administrative  poettions  in  hoapltals  and 
other  institutions,  agencies  and  government, 
head  a  teaching  department  or  occasionally 
do  private  prsetioe. 

Source  of  More  Information.  The  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Assodatitm,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania  Avenue.    N.W.,    Washington,   D.C. 

20006.  

OKMTAI.    UIUUMJDR 

This  prof  aaslonal  cleans  teeth,  appllas  ftuo- 
Mde  solutions  to  prevent  decay,  makes  dental 
X-rays,  examines  teeth  and  mouths  and 
teaches  dental  care. 

gdticoMon  and  Training.  Blgh  school 
diploma  or  Its  equivalent,  and  either  a  two- 
year  college  program  with  an  associate's 
degree  or  a  two-year  course  In  a  hygtenlsfS 
school;  perhape  a  four-year  college  program 
with  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  even  go  on  to  a 
master's  degree. 

Oott  of  Traininii.  Either  about  what  any 
•Ollege  program  in  a  similar  Institution  would 
cost  or  very  considerably  leas  In  the  non- 
degree  special  schools. 

Demand.  In  distinctly  short  supply  and 
likely  to  remain  so  for  quite  some  time  to 
eome. 

tamingt.  Begin  in  the  $4,000  to  96.000 
range  and  go  tq>  to  910.000.  Salaries  llkdy  to 
Use. 

Chancea  for  Advancement.  With  a  master's 
degree  the  dental  hyglenist  can  move  Into 
teaching,  administrative  and  public  health 
Jobs. 

Placet  of  Mmplogment.  In  private  dental 
afBoes,  In  schools  and  hoq>ltals,  in  public 
bfcalth  programs. 

govroe  of  More  Information.  American 
Dental  Hyglenlsts'  Association,  ail  Bast  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  80811. 

DXNTAI.  ASBISEAirT 

ims  profewilnTisI  prepares  cOoe  and  pa- 
tient for  the  dentist,  hands  him  Instruments 
and  mixes  his  milng  matcrlala,  does  some 
dental  laboratory  woric.  develops  Z-rays. 

Education  Training.  Bl^  sobool  d^loma 
or  its  equivalent,  one  or  two  ysars  ot  voca- 
tional tralntng.  Often  on-the-job  training 


Chances  of  Advancement.  T limited 
Source   of   More   Information.   Amsrtcan 
Dental  AaskMants  Assodataon.  ail  Bkst  Chi- 
cago Av«nue.  Chicago,  Hi.  60011. 

JBDHCAIXT  TEAINXD  SKSVICEimT  AHS  WOMDT 

Sacfh  year  some  30,000  hl^y  trained 
health  personnel  leave  the  armed  forces,  but 
our  country  still  suffers  from  an  acute  short- 
age of  Just  such  penons.  The  prestigious 
American  Hoepltal  Assodsitlon  polnto  out 
how  carefully  the  mUnary  services  screen 
their  candtdatee  for  health  training,  how 
theee  people  are  frequently  evaluated  dur- 
ing their  training  and  must  meet  both  aca- 
demic and  professional  requirements.  Tat  ad- 
vanced training,  further  screening  and  evalu- 
ation is  carried  out. 

To  help  both  these  people  and  the  coun- 
try, the  Department  of  Defense  co<^>eratea 
wtth  the  Department  of  Health,  BducaUon 
and  Welfare  in  Operation  UBDIHO  (Mili- 
tary Xzperlence  Dtreoted  Into  Heal^  Ob- 
reers) .  This  Joint  program  is  intended  to  help 
medically  tmlnsd  personnel  continue  their 
careers  as  etvUlans,  thus  solving  two  prob- 
lems, "nie  serviceman  la  Informed  either  by 
a  'nranattlon"  officer  or  by  maU,  00  days  be- 
fore discharge,  about  MH>IHIC.  The  Inter- 
ested serviceman  need  only  fill  out  the 
MSUUHO  qualliloatloii  card  outlining  his  or 
her  background,  "nus  card  is  then  sent  to  the 
ias>IHO  agency  in  the  state  where  the  serv- 
iceman win  locaite  and  here  the  Information 
Is  msrtidMd  wtth  any  Job  or  eduoaUonal  op- 
portunities, and  both  the  serviceman  and  the 
institution  tx9  notified. 

For  example.  33  states  now  admit  military 
corpamoi  to  the  examination  for  licensed 
practical  nurse  without  further  training. 
And  in  the  state  of  Washington  a  program 
called  Medex  has  turned  medical  corpamen 
into  physicians'  swrtstants  to  relieve  the 
acute  shortage  of  doctors.  The  only  trslnlng 
is  on  the  Job  with  the  irtiysleian. 

Thus  the  retiimlng  medical  corpsmen 
can  find  coosldeimble  opportunity  today  to 
take  a  place  in  the  country's  health  care 
setup  and  utilise  their  training,  often  with- 
out any  additional  schooling.  The  place  to 
begin  is  with  Operation  MBDIHC. 

Finally,  for  both  civilian  and  military 
personnel  tliere  are  two  overriding  sources 
of  InformatkNi  about  health  careers— of 
which  there  are  far  more  than  the  17  listed 
here; 

(a)  Division  of  Careers  and  Bscrultment, 
American  Hospital  Association,  840  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

(b)  American  Medical  Aasoolatlon.  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 


Oos<  of  Training.  Varies  wiOetf  Irak  «aii- 
sldentbly  less  taiaa  college  program  of  same 
length. 

Demand.  Should  IMV*  no  tronbls  gerring 

JOlML 

Ftsees  of  Emplogment.  Private  dental  of- 
•oas.  soms  eUnles  and  hospitals,  soms  gov- 
•mment  sgenoles. 

gsnUn^a.  Bsgln  wt  about  ISJMW  and  go  iq> 
to«7jM0. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  In  the  July  15  Issue  of 
the  State  of  Columbia.  S.C..  deserves  the 
attention  of  this  body.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "Washington  Had  to  Reject  Devil's 
Bargain  on  POW's."  correctly  points  out 
the  valid  reasons  why  President  Nixon 
refuses  to  set  a  fixed  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  'N^etnam 
merely  on  the  basis  of  an  Implied  Com- 
munist promise  to  release  American 
prlsmers  ct  war. 

Agonising  as  it  is  to  families  of  POW's, 
President  Nixon  recognizes  that  we  must 
not  sacrifice  the  years  of  Investment,  In 
terms  of  American  lives  and  treasure,  in 
8oi;Mieast  Asia.  In  order  to  bring  about 
conditions  which  might— only  might — 
result  In  the  release  of  our  men  held 
captive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcou. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbxhu), 
as  follows: 

WSSKZNOTOM  HAO  TO  BXJXCT  DZVH.'B 

Basgain  on  POW'S 

It  Is  typical  of  the  enemy's  inhiuoanlty 
that  the  latest  "peace"  proposal  from  Hanoi 
dangles  before  their  anguished  next  of  kin 
the  Issue  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
Fix  a  withdrawal  date  by  the  end  of  tho 
year,  Hanoi  proposes,  and  the  prisoners  wUl 
be  set  free. 

Despite  preesure — ^understandable  pres- 
sure— ^from  some  wives  of  captured  service- 
men In  enemy  hands,  the  Administration  has 
rejected  the  proposal.  It  is  bard  to  see  how 
it  could  have  done  otherwise.  An  offer  from 
the  enemy.  If  otherwise  unacceptable,  is 
scarcely  more  acceptable  because  the  enemy 
Is  using  human  captives  as  bargaining  chips. 
Indeed,  some  wUl  argue,  any  offer  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  rejected  out  of  principle. 

This  Is  ugly  business,  aU  right,  but  what 
choice  Is  there?  IX  the  Administration  Is  cor- 
rect In  believing  that  meeting  the  enemy's 
conditions  would  Jeopardize  South  Viet- 
nam's government  and  ultimately  under- 
mine the  secxulty  of  South  Vietnam,  then 
Hanoi's  proposition  takes  on  a  sinister  new 
meaning.  Washington  was  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  the  crucial  mterests  of  most  South 
Vietnamese  for  the  sake  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  It  was  a  devU's  bargain. 

Having  consequently  rejected  It,  the  Ad- 
ministration now  Is  reportedly  In  the  proc- 
ess of  formulating  a  counter-offer.  What  that 
offer  will  be,  no  one  knows.  But  it  Is  un- 
likely to  propose  total  American  withdrawal 
by  the  end  of  the  year  or  any  other  time 
certain,  this  being  the  sure  way  (In  the 
Administration's  view)  to  giiarantee  faU- 
ure  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

Must  the  enemy  be  kept  In  the  dark  In 
order  for  withdrawal  to  be  accomplished 
without  adverse  effects  on  the  Saigon  Oov- 
emment?  There  Is  some  evidence,  surely, 
that  this  is  the  case — exhibit  No.  1  being 
Hanoi's  anxiety  to  pin  down  the  Uhlted 
States  to  an  explicit  timetable.  Hanoi,  one 
gathers  from  the  many  references  to  a  with- 
drawal by  December  81,  also  wants  the 
United  States  to  clear  out  before  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  Is  fully  prepared  to  defend 
the  country  unassisted. 

That  Insistence  on  a  pell-mell  American 
withdrawal  tips  the  enemy's  hand  as  well 
as  anything  does.  Such  precipitous  action 
on  our  part.  It  is  plain,  probably  would 
doom  South  Vietnam  and  convert  Into  an 
utter  rout  an  American  commitment  that, 
chances  are,  can  be  concluded  short  of  a  total 
defeat. 

One's  heart  goes  out  to  the  famUles  of 
American  POWs,  who  are  so  ruthlessly  ex- 
ploited by  the  North  Vletnameee  Commu- 
nists. But  it  is  precisely' because  Washing- 
ton was  dealing  with  an  enemy  capable  of 
such  cruel  tactics  that  the  latest  offer  had 
to  be  rejected — even  though  the  decision  to 
reject  It  caused  new  agony  to  families  who. 
Ood  knows,  have  suffered  enough. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS  AND  THE 
"PURSUIT  OP  EaOTRET' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  article-length  analyses 
of  the  content  and  metmlng  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  a^q^ears  in  the  current — 
August — ^Lssue  of  the  Progressive.  It  was 
written  by  that  magazine's  Washington 
editor,  Mr.  Enrln  Knoll,  whose  Utter  but 
InarguaMe  conclusion  It  Is  that — 

We  know  now  that  it  was  no  "mistake," 
no  "aoddent,"  no  "quagmire"  Into  whlcb 
America  was  inadvertently  drawn,  one  re- 
luctant footstep  at  a  time.  We  know  that 
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over  mora  than  two  decades,  throu^  five 
Administrations,  we  have  been  embarked  on 
an  Inexorable  purstilt  of  Bnplre,  conceived, 
planned,  and  executed  In  our  name  by  a  smaU 
band  at  willful  men  whose  disdain  for  man- 
kind is  wii^trh*!^  only  by  their  contempt  for 
their  f^ow  Americans. 

That  is  a  shocking  indictment,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  ia  difficult  to  see  how  a 
thoughtful  reading  of  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers could  lead  to  any  other  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Knoll's  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRo.  and  I  urge  all  Smators  to 
read  it  with  the  closest  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ofxiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoko, 
as  fcdlows: 

What  W»  Know  Now 
(By  Brwln  Knoll) 

The  Reverend  Will  CampbeU  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  points  South,  who  carries 
his  Christian  ministry  with  equal  and  un- 
alloyed love  to  black  revolutionaries  and 
white  Klansmen,  knows  how  to  preach  a  fear- 
some flre-and-brlmstone  sermon.  I  heard  him 
once,  many  years  ago,  describe  to  members 
of  a  rural  flock  the  damnation  that  awaited 
them  on  Judgment  Day  unless  they  mended 
their  racist  ways.  "Toull  look  up  from  the 
Bottomless  Pit,"  he  thundered,  "and  you'U 
cry,  'Lord,  Lord,  we  didn't  know.  We  dldnt 
know!'  And  the  Lord,  wUl  look  down  over 
the  edge  of  Glory  and  he'U  say,  'Waaal,  you 
luiow  now  I'  and  he'U  slam  down  the  lid." 

Waaal,  we  know  now.  We  Icnow,  thanks 
to  the  7,700  pages  of  history  and  documenta- 
tion compiled  In  the  Pentagon,  thanlM  to 
the  newspapers  that  seized  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  record  public,  how  we  were  en- 
ticed, frightened,  cajoled,  deceived,  seduced 
into  wagging  aggressive  and  brutal  war  in 
Indochina.  We  dont  Imow  all  of  It  yet,  and 
perhi4>s  we  nevw  will,  but  we  know  enough. 
In  a  way  we  are  lucky,  for  we  have  come  to 
know  before  the  final  judgment  day.  And 
though  our  lords  did  their  best  to  try  to  slam 
down  the  Ud,  their  efforts  were  repulsed  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

We  know  now  that  it  was  no  "mistake." 
no  "accident,"  no  "quagmire"  Into  which 
America  was  inadvertently  drawn,  one  re- 
luctant footstep  at  a  time.  We  know  that 
over  more  than  two  decades,  through  five 
Administrations,  we  have  been  embarked  on 
an  inexorable  pvirsult  of  Empire,  conceived, 
planned,  and  executed  in  our  name  by  a 
smaU  band  of  willful  men  whose  disdain  for 
mankind  is  matched  only  by  their  contempt 
for  their  fellow  Americans. 

We  know  that  even  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed the  adventiire  from  the  beginning — 
as  The  ProgresHve  did — were  unable  to  ex- 
plore the  depths  of  official  duplicity.  When 
we  accused  our  Oovemment  of  being  secre- 
tive, we  hardly  Imagined  the  enormity  of 
the  secrets  it  held.  When  we  charged  that 
our  OoTernment  was  lying,  we  did  not  fathom 
the  dimension  of  the  lies.  When  we  declared 
that  our  reputation,  our  Ideals,  our  wealth, 
ova  young  men's  limbs  and  lives  were  being 
squandered  in  a  criminal  enterprise,  we 
thought  that  the  men  who  made  decisions 
in  our  behalf  did  not  imderstand  the  nature 
of  the  crime.  We  were  wrong;  they  under- 
stood. 

We  know  now  that  we  have  been  fed  a 
steady  diet  of  deception.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Truman  Administration 
discovered  and  proclaimed  America's  new  role 
as  "leader  of  the  Free  World,"  it  simultane- 
ously began  overt  and  surreptitious  financial 
and  military  aid  to  the  doddering  Ftench 
colonial  empire  to  help  it  hold  the  peoples  of 
Indochina  m  subjugation.  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  when  the  atten4>t 
had  ooUapaed.  America  entered  Into  a  "com- 
mitment" to  the  government  it  had  hand- 


picked  for  South  Vietnam  and  connived  with 
it  to  cancel  the  Vietnamese  unification  elec- 
tions that  had  been  called  for  by  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords.  While  U.S.  propagandists 
told  the  world — and  their  own  people — that 
the  Communist  North  would  not  permit  free 
elections,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
told  President  Elsenhower  that  any  election 
would  be  an  overwhelming  popular  triumph 
for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  In  the  South  as  weU  as  In 
the  North. 

American  Involvement  intensified  during 
the  Kennedy  years,  and  so  did  the  resort  to 
secrecy  and  deceit.  At  a  press  conference  on 
February  14,  1962,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  at  the  request  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  of  Ngo  Dlzkh  Diem, 
"we  have  increased  our  assistance,  there.  And 
we  are  supplying  logistical  assistance,  trans- 
portation assistance,  training,  and  we  have  a 
number  of  Americans  who  are  taking  part  In 
that  effort."  Be  did  not  mention  that  almost 
a  year  previously  he  had  ordered  a  program 
of  covert  hostUltles  against  North  Vietnam, 
including  inlUtratlon  of  agents  and  their 
aerial  resupply,  overflights  for  the  purpose 
of  dropping  leafleU,  and  the  fcnnatlon  of 
"networks  of  resistance,  covert  bases,  and 
teams  for  sabotage  and  light  harassment" 
inside  North  Vietnam. 

Nor  did  President  Kennedy  mention  that 
he  had  under  consideration  even  then  a  pro- 
poeal  from  General  MaxweU  Taylor,  then 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that 
the  first  substantial  contingent  of  American 
ground  forces — 8,000  men — be  dispatched  to 
South  Vietnam.  TayUv  was  careful,  as  the 
national  security  bureaucrats  were  always 
careful,  to  submit  a  "cover  story"  with  his 
proposal.  "My  view,"  he  told  Mr.  Kennedy, 
"is  that  we  should  put  in  a  task  force  con- 
sisting largely  of  logistical  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  fiood  relief  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  VS.  military 
presence  In  Vietnam  capia>Ie  of  asstirlng 
Diem  of  our  readiness  to  join  him  in  a  mili- 
tary showdown  with  the  Vletcong  or  Vlet- 
minh.  .  .  ." 

Throughout  1963,  as  resistance  to  the  cor- 
rupt and  desiwtlc  Diem  regime  carried  Amer- 
ica's cUent  government  In  Saigon  to  the 
brink  of  collapse,  the  Kennedy  Admlnistra- 
UoQ  Issued  a  steady  stream  of  encouraging 
progress  reports  to  the  American  peopla 
While  t^^mbassy  cables  from  Saigon  predicted 
imminent  disaster.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  proclaimed  on  February  1  that  "there 
are  some  definitely  encouraging  elements;" 
on  February  13  that  "the  momentrmi  of  the 
Communist  drive  has  been  stopped; "  on  April 
18  that  "the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
are  fighting  their  own  battle,  fighting  weU:" 
on  AprU  22  that  "there  Is  good  basis  for  en- 
couragement. The  Vietnamese  are  on  their 
way  to  success  and  need  our  help;  not  Just 
our  material  help — they  need  that — but  our 
sympathetic  understanding  an(V  comrade- 
ship." 

By  the  late  summer,  when  it  was  plain  that 
Diem  oould  no  longer  be  coxmted  on  as  Amer- 
ica's viceroy  In  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
began  conspiring  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  for  his  overthrow.  Agam,  the  emplia- 
Bls  was  on  secrecy  and  deceit.  On  October  a, 
Washington  advised  our  embassy  In  Saigon: 
".  .  .  President  today  approved  recommenda- 
tions that  no  initiative  should  now  be  taken 
to  give  any  active,  overt  encouragement  to  a 
coup.  There  should,  however,  be  urgent 
covert  effort  with  closest  security  under  broad 
gxildance  of  ambassador  to  identify  and  buUd 
contacts  with  alternative  leadership  as  and 
when  It  appears.  Essential  that  this  effort  be 
totally  seciire  and  fully  deniable  and  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  normal  poUtical  analysis 
and  reporting  and  other  acttvltles  of  the 
ooimtry  team."  On  Oct<d3er  80,  McOeorge 
Bund,  the  President's  spedal  assistant  for 
national  security,  cabled  Ambassador  Henry 
Oabot  Lodge:  "Once  a  coup  under  respon- 
sible leaderahlp  has  begun,  and  within  these 


restrictions,  it  is  in  the  mterest  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  that  it  should  succeed."  The 
coup  was  consummated  on  November  1. 

The  gpreat  leap  forward  Into  the  credibility 
chasm  occiirred  In  the  Johnson  yean,  as 
America  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  war 
it  was  determined  to  conceal.  On  March  17. 
1964,  NattMial  Security  Action  Memorandum 
Nimaber  388  declared  that  it  was  UjS.  poUcy 
"to  prepare  immediately  to  be  in  a  poslUon 
on  seventy-two  hours'  notice  to  initiate  the 
'Retaliatory  Actions'  against  North  Vietnam, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  on  thirty  days'  notice 
to  Initiate  the  program  of  'Graduated  Overt 
Military  Pressure'  against  North  Vietnam." 
Ten  we^cs  later,  when  the  Preaidmt  was 
asked  at  a  news  conference  about  charges  (by 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  then  a  R^ubUoan  Etepre- 
sentaitive  from  Wisconsin)  that  the  Admlnls- 
tratlon  was  "preparing  to  move  the  Vietnam 
war  Into  the  North,"  Mr.  Johnson  repUed:  "I 
know  of  no  plans  that  have  been  made  to 
that  effect." 

Through  the  siunmer  and  fall  of  1964,  as 
President  Johnson  ran  for  election  as  a 
moderate,  a  man  of  peace,  against  the  reck- 
less saber-rattling  of  Bepubliaan  Senator 
Barry  M.  Ooldwater  of  Arizona,  the  crisis 
managera  in  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA.  and  the  National  Security 
CouncU  were  making  detailed  i>reparatlODs 
for  a  wider  war — one  which  they  tmderstuod 
wovUd  have  to  be  deferred  untU  after  Hectton 
Day.  Months  t>efore  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci- 
dent, the  document  that  would  become  the 
Tonkin  Reeolutlon  was  drafted  to  confer  on 
the  President  virtually  uncheded  {tower  to 
wage  tkoetllltles;  It  needed  only  an  opportune 
pretext  for  presentation  to  the  Congress. 
Meanwhile,  covert  "34A  Operations"  against 
Ncxth  Vietnam  were  intensified,  and  UJS. 
destroyers  were  dispatched  on  "DeSoto 
Patrols"  to  gather  inteUlgence  and  intimi- 
date Hanoi.  When  one  such  patrol  produced 
the  Tonkin  incident  early  in  August,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  asked 
why  US.  destroyers  were  In  the  Oulf .  "It  is 
a  routine  patrol,"  he  repUed,  "of  the  type 
we  carry  out  in  intemaUonal  waters  all  over 
the  world." 

On  September  3.  Assistant  Secretary  at 
Defense  John  T.  McNaughton  drew  up  a 
memorandum  headed  Plan  or  Action  voa 
SouTB  VizTNAic.  which  included  this  list  oC 
"special  considerations  during  next  two 
months":  "The  relevant  "audlenoes'  of  U.B. 
action  are  the  Communists  (who  must  fisel 
strong  pressures) ,  the  South  Vietnamese 
(whose  morale  must  be  buoyed),  our  aUies 
(who  must  trust  us  as  'underwriters'),  and 
the  U.S.  pubUc  (which  must  support  our 
risk-taking  vrlth  U.S.  lives  and  prestige). 
During  the  next  two  months,  because  of  the 
lack  of  "rebuttal  time'  btfore  elections  to 
Justify  i>articular  actioos  which  may  be 
distorted  to  the  UjS.  public,  we  must  act 
with  special  care— signaling  to  the  DBV 
(North  Vietnam)  that  initUtlveB  are  being 
taken,  to  the  GVN  [South  Vietnam]  that  we 
are  behaving  energetically  despite  the  re- 
straints of  our  political  season,  and  to  the 
U.S.  public  that  we  are  behaving  with  good 
purpose  and  restraint." 

By  September  7,  aooordlng  to  the  Penta- 
gon's historians,  the  planners  had  reached 
a  "general  consensus"  in  favor  of  a  system- 
atic V&.  Ixunblng  campaign  directed  at  the 
North.  But  two  weeks  later.  President  John- 
son told  the  American  people:  "There  are 
those  who  say,  you  ought  to  go  North  and 
drop  bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out  the  sui^ly 
lines,  and  they  think  that  would  esoalats 
the  war.  We  dont  want  our  American  boys 
to  do  the  flgViting  for  Asian  boys.  We  dont 
want  to  get  involved  In  a  natloD  with  700 
mllUon  people  and  get  tiad  down  In  a  land 
war  In  Asia." 

On  Bsbroary  7,  1965,  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
sstttsd  In  for  a  fuU  tarn.  MoQaocgs  Bundy 
wrote  In  a  memorandum  to  him:  **We  baUevs 
that  tbs  best  available  way  of  Incrsssing  oor 
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cluaoe  of  sooeaM  In  Vtotnun  U  tlie  <l«vtia|>- 
ment  and  exacutlon  of  •  policy  of  tuttatnei 
reprital  scalnst  Nortb  Vletiuun.  .  .  .  We  may 
wlBh  at  tha  outast  to  relate  our  nprimlB  to 
tboae  acta  of  relatlTe  blgh  vMbUlty  sucb  as 
tb»  FMku  Inddant.  lAtar  ire  might  retaliate 
a(idnat  the  aaaaslnatlon  of  a  prorlnoe 
ehlsf  ...  we  might  retaliate  against  a  gre- 
nade thrown  into  a  crowded  oafe  In  Sal- 
poo.  .  .  .  Qnoe  a  program  of  reprlaals  la 
dearly  under  way.  It  ahould  not  be  neoeaaary 
to  connect  each  qpeotflc  act  agalnat  North 
yietnam  to  a  particular  outrage  In  the 
South.  .  .  .- 

On  the  same  day  the  White  Houae  laaued 
a  statement  about  the  enemy's  "deliberate 
■urpriae  attacks"  on  two  U.8.  banvoka  areaa 
near  Pletku.  South  Vietnam:  ".  .  .  .  Thaae 
attacks  were  made  poesible  by  the  continuing 
Inflltration  of  personnel  from  North  Viet- 
nam. .  .  .  Aa  In  the  case  of  the  North  Vlet- 
namaee  attacks  In  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  last 
August,  the  reqx>nae  [bombing  of  the  North] 
is  appropriate  and  fitting.  .  .  .  We  seek  no 
wider  war." 

On  April  1,  Mr.  Johnson  chlded  reporters 
for  being  "too  dramatic  about  our  prophe- 
dee  and  predictions  and  I  might  aay  too  Ir- 
responsible sometlmea."  There  was,  he  as- 
sured them,  "no  far-reaching  strategy  ttiat  la 
being  suggested  or  promulgated"  for  escalat- 
ing the  war.  On  the  same  day,  according  to 
National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
Number  338,  the  President  "approved  the 
urgent  exploration  of  twelve  suggeatlona  for 
oovert  and  other  actions"  submitted  by  the 
CIA,  approved  the  addition  of  18,000  to  20.000 
men  to  the  T7.S.  "military  support"  forces  In 
Vietnam  (Which  already  numbered  27.000), 
and  approved  a  change  of  mission — from  de- 
fense to  offense — ^for  the  Iilarlne  battalions 
stationed  In  Vietnam.  The  change  "had  mo- 
mentOTis  Implications,"  the  Pentagon  histo- 
rians noted,  but  the  President  "was  greatly 
concerned  that  the  step  be  given  as  little 
prominence  a«  poesible." 

The  decision  In  inid-J\Uy  to  commit 
300,000  t7.S.  troops  to  combat  "was  perceived 
as  a  thresbc^d-entrance  Into  an  Asian  land 
war,"  the  Pentagon  study  pointed  out.  "The 
conflict  was  seen  to  be  long,  with  further 
VS.  deployments  to  follow."  But  President 
Johnson  told  the  press  and  the  people  at  his 
next  news  conference,  "It  does  not  Imply  any 
change  In  poUcj  whatever.  It  does  not  imply 
any  change  of  objective." 

We  know  now  that  there  has  never  been 
any  change  of  policy,  any  change  of  objective. 
We  know  that  from  the  beginning  of  Ameri- 
can Intervention,  n.S.  policy  has  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  goal  of  eetabUahlng  a  "free 
world  bastion" — that  Is,  an  outpost  of  Em- 
pire— In  Indochina.  We  know  tbat  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Communist  regime  In  Indochina  has 
been  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  "national 
security"  of  the  world's  foremost  power — a 
threat  eo  formidable  that  all  mean&  short  of 
total  annlhllatlon  could  be  Invoked  m  tlie 
attempt  to  extirpate  It.  And  we  know  that 
the  men  who  held  theee  views  and  acted  in 
accord  with  them  fiercely  resisted  any  sug- 
gestion that  they  might  have  been  mistaken. 
Moert  of  the  time,  however,  they  simply  Ig- 
nored that  possibility. 

The  basic  considerations  that  govern  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Southeast  Asia  were  artic- 
ulated by  the  National  Security  Council  as 
early  as  January,  1964,  In  a  statement  ap- 
proved by  President  Elsenhower.  Ite  funda- 
mental premise  was  that  "Communist  dom- 
ination, by  whatever  means,  of  all  Southeaat 
Asia  would  seriously  endaxiger  In  the  short 
term,  and  critically  endanger  In  the  longer 
term.  United  States  secrirtty  Interests.  The 
statement  emphasized  that  "In  the  conflict 
In  Indochina,  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munlst  worlds  cle(u-ly  confront  one  another 
In  the  field  of  battle."  The  loss  of  that  strug- 
gle. It  warned,  "would  have  the  most  serious 
repocusslons  on  the  U.S.  and  free  world  In- 
terests," might  lead  to  Communist  takeover 


cf  aU  of  Southeast  Aal*.  Indonada,  and  In- 
dia, and  "endanger  the  atabllity  and  aaeurlty 
of  Kurope." 

Ttila  was  the  domino  doctrine  In  Ita  moat 
pilmttiTe  form,  but  American  policy  makets 
toami  It  powerfully  persoaslve.  On  Ita 
strength,  the  Nattooal  Seourtty  Council  went 
on  to  contemplate  the  posstblllty  that  the 
United  SUtes  mli^t  'become  tnvolvad  In  an 
all-out  war  with  Comrnuniet  Ohtna,  and  pos- 
sibly with  tlie  USSR  and  the  rest  of  the  So- 
viet bloc,  and  ahould  therefore  proceed  to 
take  large-scale  mobillaation  measures." 

In  NattooAl  Security  Council  Vfmr  Num- 
ber 5800,  dated  AprU  3, 1968.  President  Elsen- 
bower  directed  the  OoveramMit  to  "work 
toward  the  weakening  of  the  Communists  of 
North  and  Baatti  VletzMon  In  order  to  tning 
about  the  eventual  peaceful  reunlfloaftlon  ol 
a  free  and  mdependent  Vietnam  tmder  antl- 
Communist  leadership." 

Rom  MTn*  to  time,  question  aboujt  the 
inherent  logic  of  U.S.  policy  were  raised  even 
within  the  national  security  eetatoliahment. 
Invariably,  such  chtdJenges  were  brushed 
aside.  In  June,  1964,  President  JohnK>n  aaked 
the  CIA  whether  "the  rest  of  Southeast 
AaU  necessarUy  [would]  faU  if  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  came  under  North  Viet- 
namese control."  lb*  agency  replied: 

"With  the  posslMe  exception  of  Cambodia, 
It  la  likely  that  no  nation  In  the  area  would 
q\ilckly  siiccumb  to  Cooununlsm  as  a  result 
of  the  fall  of  Laos  and  Soutih  Vietnam. 
Furthermore,  a  continuation  of  the  spread  o< 
Communism  In  the  area  would  not  be  In- 
exorable, and  any  spread  which  did  occur 
would  take  time — time  in  which  the  total 
situation  ml^t  change  In  any  number  of 
ways  unfavoraWe  to  the  Communist  cause." 

That  CIA  analysis — a  categorical  rejection 
of  the  domino  doctrine — ^wae  part  of  the 
agency's  pessimistic  assessment  of  the  re- 
sults likely  to  be  attained  by  the  bombing 
program  that  was  about  to  win  the  Ad- 
ministration's approval.  The  CIA  assessment 
was  Ignored.  Five  years  later  it  was  repeated, 
almost  verbatim,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
SJOaon  Administration,  and  again  It  was 
Ignored.  If  President  Nixon  had  puUed  U.S. 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Administration  and  opened  the  way  for 
Communist  rule  in  Saigon,  the  CIA  found, 
"We  would  loee  Laos  immediately.  Sihanouk 
would  preserve  Cambodia  by  a  straddling  ef- 
fort. All  of  Southeast  Asia  would  remain  Just 
as  It  Is  at  least  for  another  generation." 
That  vision  of  the  futva*.  we  know  now,  did 
not  sufllce  for  a  President  determined  to  keep 
America  from  becoming  "a  pitiful,  helpless 
giant." 

The  CIA  memoranda.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, were  rare  examples  of  fundamental 
dissent  In  what  was  normally  a  monolithic 
planning  process  pursued  by  men  who  quar- 
reled over  tactics,  usvially  agreed  on  strategy, 
and  rarely  Indulged  In  lntro^)ectlon  over 
basic  goals.  "There  appears  to  have  been.  In 
fact,  remarkably  little  latitude  for  reopen- 
ing the  basic  queetlon  about  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  struggle,"  the  Penta- 
gon's historians  pointed  out.  Such  m^ior 
decisions  as  the  landing  of  UJ3.  Marines  at 
Danang  In  March.  1968— a  "pivotal"  move 
that  set  the  stage  for  a  UjB.  land  ww  in 
Asia — were  made  "without  mvich  fanfare — 
and  without  much  planning." 

Daniel  BUsberg.  the  former  Vietnam  plan- 
ner whose  act  of  conscience  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  know  what  we  now  know,  re- 
calls no  Instance  when  considerations  of 
morality  entered  into  the  planning  process. 
Ellaberg'B  former  chief  In  Vietnam,  Major 
Oena«l  Edward  O.  Lansdale,  the  original 
"Quiet  American"  who  headed  the  pacifica- 
tion program,  confirms  the  recollection.  "We 
really  dldnt  get  into  that  type  of  discussion." 
Lansdale  told  The  New  York  Times.  "There 
was  too  much  to  do  every  day  wltli  Immediate 
problems." 

We  know  now  that  it  was  absurd  to  sug- 


gest, as  each  of  our  recent  Praaldenta  has 
Buggaated.  that  tf-we-only-knew-what-thay- 
knew  we  would  cheerfully  endorse  their  poli- 
cies. We  know  now  how  little  they  really 
knew,  and  how  often  what  they  thought  they 
knew  had  no  relation  to  reality.  We  know 
that  on  the  few  occasions  when  those  who 
did  know  tried  to  break  through  with  the 
facts,  their  efforts  were  frustrated  and  even 
punished. 

When  the  National  Security  Council  met 
on  August  26.  lOOS.  Paul  H.  Kattenburg.  a 
career  Foreign  Service  OfBoer  with  ten  years 
of  direct  experience  with  Vietnam,  tried  to 
tell  President  Kennedy's  advisers  that  they 
were  embarked  on  a  disastrous  course.  "At 
this  Juncttire."  Kattenburg  told  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Rusk,  MoNamara,  Taylor,  and 
the  others  thwe  assembled,  "It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  ua  to  make  the  decision  to  get  out 
honorably."  Support  for  the  Saigon  regime 
was  dwindling  rapidly,  he  maintained,  and 
America  was  wasting  Its  prestige  and  stain- 
ing its  honor  in  a  losing  cause.  Rusk  dis- 
missed his  analysis  as  "speculative,"  Johnson 
and  McNamara  agree  with  Rusk,  and  Katten- 
b\irg  was  on  his  way  out  of  responsibility  for 
Vietnam  planning.  His  duties  in  the  past 
eight  years  have  Included  a  stint  as  second  In 
command  of  the  American  mission  In  Oeorge- 
town,  Guyana.  He  will  retire  this  month  as 
an  Instructor  at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute In  Arlington.  Virginia. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
was  luckier.  A  persistent  advocate  of  "com- 
promise solutions"  In  Vietnam,  he  was  In- 
stalled In  the  Johnson  Administration  as  the 
"devil's  advocate"  In  residence — a  sort  of 
latter-day  court  Jester  whose  dissents  were 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  to  demon- 
strate the  Administration's  willingness  to 
hear — and  ignore — all  points  of  view.  Ball 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  In  that  role.  When  Mc- 
Namara. deeply  disillusioned  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  war  he  bad  programmed  with  the 
latest  scientific  management  techniques,  be- 
gan In  1966  and  1967  to  disavow  the  views  he 
had  formerly  espovised.  there  was  no  choice 
for  him  but  to  de|)art.  In  1964,  the  Pentagon's 
"Sigma"  war  games  had  Indicated  that  a  di- 
rect bombing  campaign  directed  at  North 
Vietnam  would  not  bring  the  enemy  to  Its 
knees.  The  result  of  "Sigma"  were  dismissed. 
In  1967.  McNamara  concluded  that  the 
"Sigma"  forecast  had  been  correct.  Be  was 
dismissed. 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  who  succeeded  McOeorge 
Bundy  as  Johnson's  principal  adviser  on  na- 
tional security  affairs,  was  not  dismissed.  For 
years  he  maintained  that  "calculated  doses** 
of  American  airpower  directed  at  North  Viet- 
nam would  bring  a  halt  to  the  insurrection 
In  the  South.  For  all  we  know,  he  still  main- 
tains, down  In  Austin,  Texas,  that  it  will. 

We  know  now  that  the  enemy  knew  all 
about  what  we  were  not  p>ermltted  to  know. 
We  know  that  the  elaborate  secrecy  precau- 
tions, the  carefully  contrived  subterfuges, 
were  Intended  not  to  deceive  "the  other  side" 
but  us.  When  President  Johnson  decided  to 
widen  the  war  in  April.  1965,  all  members  of 
the  National  Security  Council  received  writ- 
ten Instructions  to  this  effect: 

"The  President  desires  that  .  .  .  premature 
publicity  be  avoided  by  all  possible  precau- 
tions. The  actions  themselves  should  be  taken 
as  rapidly  as  practicable,  but  in  ways  that 
should  minimize  any  appearance  of  sudden 
changes  In  policy,  and  ofllclal  statements  on 
theee  troop  movements  will  be  made  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  President's  desire  Is  that  these  move- 
ments and  changes  should  be  understood  as 
being  gradual  and  wholly  consistent  with  ex- 
isting policy:" 

Was  this  designed  to  throw  the  enemy  off 
guard?  The  enemy  knew  all  about  It.  It  knew 
when  It  began  encountering  American  troops 
In  combat.  It  knew  when  Its  bases  and  plants 
and  homes  and  pogodas  were  being  bombed. 
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It  knew  when  its  territory  waa  invaded  by 
Infiltration  teama  and  when  Ita  ooaat  waa 
barassed  by  South  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
under  American  direction.  I  knew,  but  the 
American  pe<^le  dldnt. 

On  July  10,  1965.  the  North  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Office  produced — and  Radio  Hanoi 
broadcast  to  the  world — a  White  Book  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  It  was,  as  it  turns  out,  a 
remarkably  accurate  document.  It  charged 
that  American  p<4icy  planners  had  decided 
St  Honoliilu  In  June,  1964.  "to  extend  the 
war  to  North  Vietnam  in  the  form  of  de- 
struction by  air  and  naval  forces."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  archives.  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had  proposed  at  Honolulu 
a  "selective  bombing  campaign  against  mili- 
tary targets  in  the  NcMth,"  and  had  won  the 
backing  of  McNamara  and  Rusk. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  1964,"  Hanoi's 
White  Bo(A  declared,  "the  UB.  ruling  circles 
bave  many  times  discussed  the  policy  of  ex- 
tending the  war  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
strategists  of  the  U.S.  White  House  and  Pen- 
tagon have  worked  out  many  plans  on  this 
question,  of  which  Plan  Niunber  6  of  the 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  the  chairman  of  the  policy 
planning  staff  of  the  UB.  State  Department, 
Is  the  most  noteworthy."  The  Pentagon  pa- 
pers show  such  planning  was  constant  and 
Intense,  and  that  Rostow  submitted  memo- 
randa to  McNamara  and  Rtisk  calling  for  In- 
creasing commitments  of  airpower  and 
ground  forces. 

Rostow's  proposals,  according  to  the  White 
Book,  were  "replenished  and  amended  by 
John  McNaughton,  UB.  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary,  and  now  bear  the  name  of  the  Mc- 
Naughton Plan,  calling  for  bombing  and 
strafing  raids  on  North  Vietnam  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force."  The  Pentagon  archive  Includes 
McNauf^ton's  draft  of  a  "prop>oeed  course  of 
action"  on  March  34,  1966,  calling  for  In- 
creased air  assaults  on  the  North  as  well  as 
an  expanded  role  for  U.S.  "combat  support" 
personnel. 

A  statement  Issued  In  December,  1965,  by 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho.  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  asserted  that  the 
United  States  had  been  operating  under  a 
"McNamara  Plan"  which  was  "aimed  at  paci- 
fying the  South  within  the  two  3rears  of 
1964  and  1965."  This  evolved.  Tho  added.  In- 
to "a  defensive  strategic  plan  but  also  rep- 
resenting a  new  and  greater  effort  by  the  U.S. 
Imperialists  to  Improve  the  critical  situation 
of  the  puppet  government  and  forces  and  to 
concentrate  their  forces  on  pacifying  the 
main  area  under  the  Front's  control."  Three 
years  later,  when  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland relinquished  his  Vietnam  com- 
mand, he  recalled  that  the  strategy  for  1964- 
1966  had  been  first  to  halt  a  "losing  trend" 
and  pacify  popiilated  areas.  In  1966.  West- 
moreland said,  "the  U.S.  mission's  efforts  to 
support  pacification  .  .  .  continued  to  be 
hampered  by  political  instability." 

Such  statements  by  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Vletcong  received  scant  attention  In  the 
American  media.  They  were  merely  "Com- 
munist propaganda."  and  our  Government, 
which  knew  better,  hardly  bothered  to  Issue 
rebuttals. 

We  know  now  that  America  spumed  every 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam  for  what  it  was — a  civil  war 
waged  by  Insurgents  who  were  determined, 
first  of  all,  to  attain  national  sovereignty  and 
Independence.  As  a  fledgling  empire  experi- 
menting with  the  techniques  of  interna- 
tional manipulation  and  intrigue,  we  could 
not  conceive  our  enemies  were  not  equally 
subject  to  manipulation.  It  waa — It  had  to 
be— obvious  that  the  Insurgents  In  black 
pajamas  were  no  more  than  tools  of  Hanoi, 
of  Peking,  of  Moscow. 

The  CIA  had  reported  back  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  that  the  American- 
backed  Diem  regime  "almost  certainly  would 
not  be  able  to  defeat  the  Conununists  In 
countrywide    elections."     Yet    the    Ublted 


SUtas  aaaimied— and  oontlnuea  to  aarime 
that  the  Inaurrectlon  had  no  popular  baaa 
In  the  South  and  oould  not  aurvlve  If  Hanoi 
were    forced.    In    Dean    RtudCa    memorable 
phraae,  "to  atop  doing  what  ahe  la  doing." 

In  1961,  when  the  Kennedy  Admlnlatratloii 
imtlated  oovert  hostilities  against  the  North, 
a  State  Department  White  Papw  dted 
"ominous"  evidence  of  Increasing  infiltration 
of  flghttng  men  and  supplies  Into  the  SoutSi, 
though  It  acknowledged  that  many  of  these 
were  Southerners  who  had  gone  North  after 
Diem  had  canceled  the  1966  elections  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Geneva  Accords.  In  1963, 
however,  a  cloee  Kennedy  adviser,  Michael 
Forestal,  reported  that  "the  vast  bulk  of 
both  recruits  and  supplies  come  from  Inside 
South  Vietnam  Itsdf."  In  1963.  WUliam 
Jorden.  the  Vietnam  expert  who  had  written 
the  1961  White  Paper,  was  dispatched  on  a 
three-month  fact-finding  trip  to  {Hove  the 
thesis  of  major  aggression  directed  by  North 
Vietnam  against  the  South.  He  returned 
with  the  news  that  "we  are  unable  to  docu- 
ment and  develop  any  hard  evidence  of 
infiltration." 

Jorden 's  report  caused  consternation  In 
the  Special  Group  Counter-Insurgency, 
which  President  Keimedy  had  established 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother.  Robert 
and  General  Maxwell  Taylor.  Charles 
Maechllng  Jr.,  staff  manager  of  the  Special 
Group,  recalled  the  April  5.  1963.  meeting 
last  year  In  an  article  for  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal.  "To  the  utter  astonishment  of  those 
who  heard  [Jorden's]  briefing,  and  Attorney 
General  Kennedy's  cross-examination  of  him, 
this  supposedly  honest  observer  found  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  insiirgency  was  any- 
thing but  homegrown."  Idaechllng  wrote, 
"Until  1964  all  the  military  advisers  back 
from  Vietnam  made  the  same  r^xxt:  There 
was  plenty  of  instigation  from  the  North — 
but  hardly  'massive  aggression'." 

The  Pentagon  itself  concluded  that  "the 
vast  majority  of  Vletcong  troops  are  of  local 
origin,"  and  found  "little  evidence  of  major 
supplies  from  outside  sources.  .  .  .  Most 
arms  being  captured  or  stolen  from  OVN 
[South  Vietnamese)  forces  w  fronx  the 
F^nch  diulng  the  Indochina  war." 

On  August  18,  1964,  a  cable  from  the  VS. 
mission  in  Saigon  (which  called  for  "a  pos- 
ture of  maximum  readiness  for  a  deliberate 
escalation  of  pressure  against  North  Viet- 
nam") still  referred  to  the  basic  problem  in 
the  South  as  "the  VC  Insxugency.''  Tliree 
months  later,  however,  a  Dratt  PosmoN  on 
SotrrHKAST  Asia  circulated  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  WUliam  P.  Bundy  set  out  his 
plan  to  "publicize  the  evidence  of  Increased 
Infiltration"  from  North  Vietnam  along  with 
explanations  of  "the  differences  between  the 
present  estimates  and  those  given  In  the 
past." 

The  same  draft  papw  {uxiposed  a  system 
of  "graduated  military  pressures  ^against 
North  Vietnam"  and  declared  that  the 
United  States  "would  be  alert  to  any  sign  of 
yielding  by  Hanoi,  and  would  be  prepared  to 
explore  negotiated  solutions  that  attain  UJ3. 
objectives  in  an  acceptable  manner.  The 
United  States  would  seek  to  control  any 
negotiations  and  would  oppose  any  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnamese  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate." 

We  know  now  that  peace  has  never  been 
on  the  American  agenda.  Hanoi  knew  It  as 
long  ago  as  1966.  Its  White  Book  that  year 
declared  that  while  "the  UB.  President  was 
prattling  about  his  hoax  of  unconditional 
discussions,  the  VS.  in:4>eriallst8  took  new 
and  very  cynical  and  dangerous  steps  In  their 
policy  of  war  adventure."  North  Vietnameee 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  said  in  September. 
1965:  "President  Johnson  talks  about  peace 
in  an  attempt  to  cover  up  his  war  schemes. 
The  more  he  talks  about  peace,  the  more  he 
steps  up  the  war." 

But  President  Johnson's  waa  not  the  first 
Administration   to   fear   that   peace   might 


break  out  In  Vlstaem.  In  the  Keimsdy  Ad- 
ministration, in  a  mamrarandum  to  Buak  on 
Auguat  80,  1968,  Aaaistant  Secretary  of  ataf 
Roger  wti»n>n  urged  UJ3.  help  and  enoour- 
agement  to  those  plotting  a  coup  against  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  on  grounds  that  Diem  might 
move  toward  "neutnaiaaUoa  nagotutlona" 
with  the  Communists. 

In  Mardi,  1964.  President  Johnson  wasted 
no  worda  in  dlqxMlng  of  the  Idea  of  peaoa 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  neutzallaad 
Vietnam — an  Idea  that  had  been  advanced 
by  French  President  Charlaa  de  G«uUe  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Mationa. 
U  Tbant,  among  others.  "It  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble to  eiplaln  In  Saigon,"  Mr.  Jdmson  cahlsd 
Ambassador  Lodge,  "that  your  mission  U 
precisely  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  down 
the  Idea  of  neutnUlzation  wherevar  it  rears 
Ita  ugly  head  and  on  this  point  I  think  that 
nn».iiiTig  Is  more  Important  than  to  stop 
neutralist  talk  wherever  we  can  by  whatever 
means  we  can." 

"We  must  continue  to  oppoee  any  Viet- 
nam conference,"  William  Bundy  wrote  In  a 
memorandum  on  August  11, 1964.  and  Amer- 
ica did.  When  Washington  set  out  Its  terms 
for  negotiations,  the  Pentagon  historians  ob- 
served, the  conditions  were  "tantamount  to 
unoondltlonal  surrender"  for  the  other  side. 
In  1965.  McNamara  proposed  diplomatic  over- 
tures "laying  the  groundwork  for  a  settle- 
ment when  the  Ume  is  ripe."  but  the  Penta- 
gon histtHlans  note  that  this  "amounted  to 
little  more  than  saying  that  the  United 
States  should  provide  channels  for  the 
enemy's  discreet  and  relatively  face-saving 
surrender  when  he  decided  that  the  game 
had  grown  too  costly." 

While  President  Johnson  was  proclaiming 
periodic  bombing  pauses  and  avowing  his 
eagerness  to  "go  anywhere,  any  time"  for 
peace,  the  State  Department  prudently  cau- 
tioned embassies  abroad:  "Insofar  as  o\ir 
announcement  [of  a  bombing  pause]  fore- 
shadows any  possibility  of  a  complete  bomb- 
ing stoppage.  In  the  event  Hanoi  really  exer- 
cises reciprocal  restraints,  we  regard  this  as 
unlikely " 

We  know  now  that  the  pious  aflirmatlons  of 
America's  coounltment  to  "the  ^etnamese 
people  and  their  right  to  self-determlnaUon" 
were  hypocritical  cant.  We  thought  at  the 
time  that  Washington  had  no  business  tell- 
ing the  Vietnamese  what  was  good  tor  them; 
we  know  now  that  Washington  wasnt  telling 
them  that  at  aU — ^it  was  merely  telling  them 
what  was  good  for  ua. 

"We  are  there,  flrst.  because  a  friendly 
nation  has  asked  us  for  help  against  the 
Communist  aggression,"  President  Johnson 
solemnly  declared  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  on  January  4,  1966.  Ten  weeks  later, 
Asstst€Uit  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaughton, 
writing  in  the  best  style  of  the  Pentagon 
systems  analysts,  offered  a  more  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  "U.S.  aims" : 

"Seventy  per  cent — To  avoid  a  hirmlllatlng 
U.S.  defeat  (to  our  reputation  as  guarantor). 

"Twenty  per  cent — To  keep  SVN  (and  the 
adjacent)  territory  from  Chinese  hands. 

"Ten  per  cent — ^To  permit  the  people  of 
SVN  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life. 

"Also — ^To  emerge  from  crisis  without  un- 
acoeptable  taint  from  methods  used. 

"Not — ^TD  'help  a  friend,'  although  K  would 
be  hard  to  stay  in  If  asked  out." 

The  attitude  of  American  bureaucrats  to- 
ward their  ofllclal  cUente  in  Saigon  was  the 
lace  ciirtaln  counterpart  of  the  treatment 
dealt  out  to  "drinks"  and  "slopes"  and 
"gocdLs"  by  American  soldiers  In  the  field. 
Diem  l«ad  once  been  celebrated  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  "the  Churchill  of  Asia,"  but 
Hilsman's  memo  calling  for  his  overthrow 
proposed  that  the  United  States  "encourage 
the  coup  group  to  fight  the  battle  to  the 
end  and  to  destroy  the  palace  If  necessary 
to  gain  victory."  On  November  1,  1963.  whan 
Dlem's  palace  w«s  under  siege,  be  placed 
a  pathetic  last  eaU  to  Ambassador  Lodge,  who 
preeerved  the  icy  dignity  approfHiate  to  a 
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praeoDBol  of  ^ofta*  «**»n»«g  with  l««ar 
wltboat  the  law.  Diem  aakad  wImU 
'tHe  »ttttuito  of  Xb»  XTntted  StHtes" 
towtl  the  coop,  and  Lodga,  wlio  tuul  been 
urglDg  Its  euppart  for  mauf  mnnthe,  repUed: 
*7  do  not  feel  well  enougU  informed  to  be 
able  to  ttfl  you.  I  bave  bend  the  footing, 
but  I  am  not  acqiialnted  with,  an  tbe  fketa. 
Aleo  It  U  4:30  am.  In  WMhlngtmn  mad  ttie 
UJEk  Ooremment  oannot  poaatbly  bare  a 
view."  This  eiehanje  followed: 

Obm:  But  you  must  have  some  general 
Idees.  After  aU,  I  un  a  chief  of  state.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  wMit  to  do  now 
what  duty  and  good  eense  require.  X  bellere 
In  duty  above  aU. 

LooGx:  Tou  have  oertslnly  done  your  duty. 
hM  Z  told  you  tbis  morning.  I  admire  your 
courage  vauX  your  great  oontrlbutlons  to  your 
oountiy.  No  one  can  take  away  from  you 
the  cret&t  for  all  you  have.  ...  If  I  can  do 
anything  for  your  pbysloal  asfety.  pleaee  oaU 
me. 

We  know  that  monstrous  arrogance  ac- 
cruee  to  those  who  wield  the  vast  power  of 
the  State  without  being  held  accounUble 
to  the  people.  As  early  as  IBM — and  as  late 
ss  19M — they  seriously  (and  calmly)  oon- 
tsn4>lated  the  poeslimity  of  using  nuclear 
weapons  In  Indochina.  They  csUed  their 
"conventional"  bombing  «^»«r*i(pi  "Rtdllng 
Thunder"  and  said  It  was  "cheap."  They 
disposed  of  mere  mortals  In  the  manner  of 
Olympian  gods.  In  the  dnft  at  his  Plan  at 
Action  for  South  Vietnam  on  Martih  34. 1906, 
McNaughton  wrote: 

"It  is  essential — ^however— badly  SEA 
(Southeast  Asia)  may  go  over  the  next  one 
to  3  years — that  VS.  emerge  as  a  'good  doc- 
tor.' We  must  have  kept  promises,  been 
tough,  taken  risks,  gotten  bloodied,  and 
hurt  the  enemy  very  badly.  We  must  avoid 
harmful  I4>pearanc«s  which  will  affect  Judg- 
ments by,  and  provide  pretexts  to,  other 
nations  regarding  how  the  United  States 
will  behave  in  future  cases  of  particular 
Interest  to  those  nations — regarding  VS. 
policy,  power,  resolve,  and  competence  to 
deal  with  their  problems." 

Their  game  was  power,  and  It  was  the  only 
game  worth  playing.  Taylor  Impatiently 
complained  that  "there  was  a  danger  of  rea- 
soning ourselves  Into  Inaction,"  the  Pentagon 
hlatiOrtanB  recall.  "Prom  a  military  point  of 
view,"  Taylor  said,  "the  United  States  could 
function  In  Southeast  Asia  about  as  well 
as  anywhere  In  the  world  except  Cuba." 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Bundy 
asserted  that  "basic  doubts  of  the  value  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Importance  of  our 
stake  there"  could  be  dlqxwed  of  by  mount- 
ing an  "urgent  pubUc  relations  campaign. 
Walt  Rostow,  ever  the  effervescent  optimist, 
sssured  Dean  Rusk: 

"I  know  weH  the  Mi»i«rti<»B  and  complica- 
tions on  our  side  of  the  line.  But  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  underestimate  both  the 
anxieties  and  complications  on  the  other 
side  and  also  to  underestimate  that  limited 
but  real  margin  of  influence  on  the  outcome 
that  flows  from  the  single  fact  that  we 
are  the  greatest  power  In  the  world— If  we 
behave  like  it." 

Part  of  behaving  Uke  it,  we  know  now. 
was  to  transform  the  language  into  some- 
thing unrecognisable  and  unrelated  to 
human  beings.  They  wrote  "scenarios"  for 
"carroi-and-sttck  appcoachss"  and  for  "pro- 
gressive squesM-and-talk"  techniques.  They 
planned  "an  orehastratlon  of  communlca- 
ttons"  and  "a  cresoeodo  of  additional  mili- 
tary moves  sgilnst  Inflltcmtloii  targets." 
Tbaf  "mterdioted"  and  "defoliated"  and 
earned  out  "surgical  strikes"  against  "tar- 
gats  of  opportunlAy."  "mey  issued  "signals" 
and  conducted  "UmHsd  external  actions" 
'wblttk  oanled  a  promise  of  "assured  dsstruo- 
tkm."  They  coined  a  thasaarus  of  cynotiymi 
fordsath. 

We  know  now  that  war  ertanea 
mlttad  In  oot 


of  the  Und  for  wtateh  w«  prosaoute  Usutan- 
aak  OaUey  and  Okpt^n  ssmwn^  ^at  big  war 
crtaMBUka  thoaa  Scr  «iileh  we  exacuted  our 
laaolst  ensmlea  only  a  quarter  of  a  oantury 
aga  TIM  Munmhacg  Ohortar— our  Nunm- 
beig  Gfaarter— outlarws  the  "planning.  pNpa- 
ratlon,  <n1tlat*on.  or  wa0ng  of  a  war  of  ag- 
9«sBlon  cr  a  war  in  vlolatton  of  mtecnatkmal 
treaties,  sgreements.  or  assuranoss."  The 
Ctoartsr  of  the  UhMed  NatlocM— our  UJf. 
Charter— pcDvldea  that  parties  to  an  Intsr- 
natlaoal  dispute  must  seek  a  edutton  by 
negoOatloo  or  ottiar  peaoeAU  niTtiTit.  nfrain- 
ing  from  force  cr  the  tteeat  of  ioraei 

We  know  now  how  and  why  and  ^rf  whom 
a  mllUon  people  or  more  were  dastnoyed.  Only 
one  major  questton  remains  unanawwed.  and 
the  answer  will  not  be  fbund  In  further  Pen- 
tagon diactoaure,  or  In  court  proceedlncs.  or 
even  In  Oongreaslonal  Investigations.  It  Is  a 
question  we  must  snaaet  for  ourselves. 

Now  that  we  know  what  we  know,  what 
are  we  going  to  do? 


UNITED  STATES-CHINA  POLICY 

"Utt.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricoao  the  text  of  my  testimony  on 
United  States-China  policy,  given  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, on  June  24,  1971.  The  hearings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
China  policy  have  attracted  major  new 
public  attention  pursuant  to  President 
Nixon's  announcement  on  July  15  of  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  the  Peoples'  Republic 
of  China.  My  request  to  have  my  state- 
ment during  those  hearings  printed  in 
the  Rkcord — although  my  statement  pre- 
ceded the  President's  announcement  by  3 
weeks — results  from  the  numerous  re- 
quests I  have  received  for  it  from  per- 
sons interested  in  the  process  of  rethink- 
ing of  China  policy  now  underway  in  the 
Congress  as  well  as  within  the  executive 
branch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

UJ3.  CmxA  PoucT.  Tesximomt  or  Sskatob 
jAvrrs,  A  Mnntn  or  thx  Posxxgn  Rela- 
tions CouMirrxx  DxuvxaxD  at  the  Com- 
JCnTEX'S  HXAUNO  OK  U.S.  Chdia  Pouct 
Thttssdat,  Jtrm  24. 1971,  Room  4231  NSOB, 
10  A.M. 

Despite  the  Important  changes  which 
have  already  occurred  In  the  tone  and  sub- 
stance of  U.S.-Cblna  relations  over  the  past 
six  months— and  the  pace  of  those  changes 
has  been  swift — the  U.S.  faces  the  danger 
of  being  ovwtaken  by  events  respecting  the 
evolution  of  a  new  relatlonahlp  with  the 
Pec^ee  Republic  of  China.  A  very  Important 
"moment  of  truth"  on  the  question  of 
China's  representation  In  the  United  Nations 
toward  the  end  of  this  year  will  occur.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  Is  important  that  the  Senate 
exprees  its  "advice"  on  this  crucial  policy 
Issue,  especially  as  the  record  still  shows  the 
Senate  to  be  In  a  position  of  categoric  opposi- 
tion to  the  admission  of  the  Peoples  Bspub- 
Uc  of  China  Into  the  United  Nations. 

With  nine  coqwnsors,  I  introduoed  8.  Bes. 
37  on  Psbruary  2  of  this  year.  This  resolu- 
tion grew  directly  out  of  my  experience  as  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Oensral  As- 
sembly In  the  fall  of  1970,  where  K  was  as- 
signed reeponslbUlty  for  the  Ohlneaa 
Represenatlon  Issue.  At  that  time,  I  vraa 
Instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  Shift  of 
emphasis  m  the  U.8.  position— away  from 
opposition  to  Peking's  adnUsslon.  with 
emphasis  rather  on  preserving  repiesenta- 
tlonal  ri^ts  for  the  RepuUle  of  China  on 
Taiwan. 

I  feel  that  my  senss  of  urgency  was  jos- 


tlfled  by  the  outcome  of  the  General  As- 
sembly vote.  In  which  a  majority — for  the 
first  time — supported  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  admission  of  the  Peofdea 
Republic  and  the  expluaion  of  the  RepubUe 
of  China.  The  effect  of  the  majority  vote  In 
fav<»  of  the  Albanian  resolution  was  obviated 
by  the  UJB.-sponsored  "In^Kutant  Question" 
rescdutlon  sAilch  established  that  any  change 
in  Ohlneee  r^resentatlon  was  an  lnq>ortant 
question  requiring  a  two-ihlrds  majosity. 

It  now  appears  highly  doubtful — even  If 
It  were  deslrabls — that  the  Important  Ques- 
tion device  could  again  succeed  in  obviating 
the  Albanian  formula.  If  those  are  the  only 
two  choices  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly this  faU.  Clearly,  a  new  approach  is 
needed  urgently  If  the  United  States  Is  not 
to  Invite  a  major  dlidomatlc  defeat. 

Much  more  than  "face"  Is  Involved,  In  my 
Judgment.  Another  "wtnner-take-all"  col- 
llaton— regardless  of  Its  outcome — could 
seriously  Jeopardize  further  progress  in  nor- 
malising UJS.-Chlna  relations — a  goal  ^^Uch 
now  seems  to  have  hl^  priority  both  In 
Washington  and  Peking.  It  would  be  much 
harder  for  the  Nixon  Administration  to  move 
forward  In  achieving  better  relations  with 
the  Peoples  BepuMlo.  If  Peking  soooeeds  In 
gaining  admlsrion  imder  the  harsh  and  vin- 
dictive terms  of  the  Albanian  reedutioci. 
Peking  Itself  probably  xmderstands  this,  toa 

Given  the  history  of  the  pcut  20  years  In 
the  VS.,  for  which  the  United  States  Is  ap- 
predahly  responsible,  adoption  of  the  Al- 
banian reeolutlon  would  Inevitably  consti- 
tute an  historic  diplomatic  rebuff  for  the 
VS.  in  the  United  Nations — pexhi^M  causing 
a  backlash  of  UjS.  public  opinion  against  the 
U.N.  which  could  seriously  damage  the  UJf. 
Itself. 

Bfoceover,  If  the  Republic  of  China  is  ex- 
pelled ttaax  the^UlV.  under  the  terms  of  ths 
Albanian  resolution,  the  VJS.  could,  in  effect, 
be  taking  a  position  that  Taiwan  U  rl^t- 
fully  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  In  any  case,  under  such  clr- 
cumstances,  Peking  would  undoubtedly 
press  its  claim  to  possession  of  TUwan  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  perh^M  even  to  the 
point  of  aeciirlng  a  reeolutlan  condemning 
the  U.S.  for  its  treaty  to  defend  Taiwan. 

There  have  been  subtle  indications  that 
Peking — without  relinquishing  Its  long- 
standing claims — may  well  prefer  to  avoid  a 
serious  diplomatic  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.  over  the  status  of  Taiwan,  at  least  at 
this  time.  The  emphaais  In  Peking's  recent 
statements  regarding  Taiwan  hss  been  on  the 
withdrawal  of  VS.  maitsry  forces  from  Tai- 
wan— rather  than  on  earlier  demands  for  a 
repudiation  of  the  U.S.-BepubUo  of  China 
defense  treaty,  or  for  the  immediate  hand- 
over of  Taiwan.  If  Peking  is  willing  to  "bend" 
on  Taiwan,  the  chances  for  finding  a  new 
Chinese  representation  formula  would  be 
enormously  increased.  . 

Peking's  emphaais  on  the  removal  of  UJS. 
forces  stationed  on  Taiwan  may  well  be  re- 
lated to  its  feer  that  the  potent  U.8.  niiclear 
ci^Miclty  on  Okinawa  vrlll  be  transferred  to 
Taiwan,  pursuant  to  the  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan.  Peking  may  also  be  seeking  to  test 
the  "slnoerlty"  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  with 
its  en^ihasls  on  the  pull-back  and  non- 
involvement  of  VS.  taecea  In  Asian  Tiiit»""s 
on  China's  periphery. 

The  VS.  hss  already  ceased  patrols  of  the 
Taiwan  Straits  by  units  of  the  Seventh 
Pleet — a  measure  initiated  during  the  Korean 
War.  Peking  responded  favorably  and  quick- 
ly. I  see  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  cannot 
declare  its  Intention  to  remove  Its  forosa 
from  Taiwan,  concurrently  with  the  with- 
drawal of  UJS.  forces  from  Vietnam.  Such  a 
demonstration  of  UJS.  flexibility  and  senal- 
Uvlty  to  Peking's  mlUtary  feaz*  could  help 
promote  further  flexibility  in  Peking. 

A  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groop 
(MAAO)  <a  appropriate,  modest  siae  la  all 
that  la  needed,  even  under  the  terms  of  our 
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mutual  defense  agreement.  Peking  lacks  the 
mlUtary  oHMClty  to  selBe  Taiwan  by  am- 
phlblouB  or  airborne  attack— and  shows  no 
puna  of  anqwlrlng  the  necessary  c^iaolty  in 
the  near  future. 

Aocordlngly,  I  would  urge  the  Administra- 
tion to  Issue  a  declaration  of  Intent  to 
withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Taiwan,  concur- 
rently with  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam — 
as  an  Important  and  timely  element  In  the 
effort  to  defuse  the  Chinese  R^reeentatlon 
status  of  Taiwan  issues  before  the  pressure 
of  time  locks  us  (and  Peking)  Into  our  old 
positions  of  confrontation  In  the  UJi.  this 
faU. 

In  reviewing  the  terms  of  S.  Bes.  37 — 
which  was  Introduced  back  on  Febnuury  3 — 
I  am  struck  by  how  much  forward  movement 
has  been  achieved  In  the  direction  advo^ 
cated  by  its  terms  re^>ectlng  overall  UB.- 
(Thlna  relations.  We  have  had,  of  course,  the 
dramatic  break-through  of  "ping-pong"  di- 
plomacy. 

Also,  I  wish  to  take  this  (^>portunlty  to 
commend  President  Nixon  for  his  im.portant 
initiatives  respecting  trade  regulations,  the 
lifting  of  travel  restrictions,  and  the  con- 
tinued projection  of  a  diplomatic  posture  of 
^conciliation  with  mainland  China.  More- 
over, the  press  has  carried  numerous  reports 
of  intensive  reviews,  discussions  and  dliHo- 
matlc  exchanges  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion respecting  a  new  position  of  the  Chinese 
representation  issue.  The  task  is  not  simple 
but  the  timing  is  urgent. 

The  time  has  now  come.  In  my  Judgment, 
for  the  UJB.  to  play  an  active  role  in  finding 
a  new  formula  which  will  provide  for  UJT. 
memberAlp  lor  the  Pe<9le'B  Republic  of 
China,  carrying  with  It  occiipancy  of  the 
ftermanent  seat  on  the  Security  Council  and 
to  provide  for  continuing  UJT.  membership 
participation  for  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan.  ThU  is  clearly  the  best  policy  for 
the  U.8.,  and  I  believe  that  It  is  at  least  an 
Interim  solution  which  would  command 
broad  support  In  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  possible  that  either  or  both  Peking 
and  Taipei  might  refuse  to  participate  In  the 
U.N.  under  the  conditions  I  have  suggested. 
That  would  be  moat  regrettable.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. Nonethdeas,  the  door  would  always 
then  be  open  to  both  to  participate — and  at 
a  minimum,  the  absence  of  Peking  from  the 
UJI.  no  longer  would  be  the  result  of  an 
outmoded,  unrealistic  and  counterproductive 
policy  of  the  U.S. 

A  number  of  the  younger,  man  "left" 
Inclined  U.S.  China  sch<4ar8  have  advocated 
that  the  UJB.  aoc^  Peking's  terms  respect- 
ing the  status  of  Taiwan,  as  the  price  of 
better  relations  and  securing  Peking's  par- 
ticipation in  the  U.N.  I  disagree  with  this 
view  for  several  reasons.  First,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  course  by  the  VS.  would. 
In  my  Judgment,  virtually  assure  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  harder-line  elements  in  Pe- 
king and  reinforce  Peking  into  its  old  position 
of  Intransigence  and  militancy — a  position 
which  Peking  now  seems  very  desirous  of 
modifying.  Any  "half-way"  abandonment  of 
Taiwan  by  the  U.S.,  far  from  Improving  rela- 
tions, could  soon  lead  to  a  serious  confronta- 
tion between  the  UjS.  and  the  People's  Re- 
public. 

Second,  a  policy  of  total  abandonment  Is 
a  wrongful  and  impossible  cotirse  for  the  U.S. 
Leaving  aside  moral  oonalderstlons,  aban- 
doning Taiwan  would  make  sense  only  if  the 
U.8.  pursued  a  policy  of  radical  detente  with 
China,  aimed  at  establishing  a  close  Wash- 
ington-Peking axis  as  the  foundation  of  our 
Asia  policy.  Such  a  radical  policy  is  neither 
desirable  or  possible,  in  my  Judgment.  Our 
relations  with  mainland  China  is  a  key  ele- 
ment of  our  Asian  policy — ^but  must  always 
be  Judged  in  the  context  of  overall  Asia 
policy.  It  is  in  this  crucial  regard  that  the 
VS.  must  shape  its  China  policy  in  con- 
sonance with  our  relations  with  Japan  and 
our  other  Asian  friends  and  allies.  Their  in- 


teresta  and  their  attltudsa  are  Important,  and 
sometimes  oompUoatlng  flKston.  This  la  «q>e- 
olaUy  true  re^>ectlng  the  question  of  Taiwan, 
an  Issue  of  great  Importance  to  Japan  par- 
ticularly. 

The  challenge  of  wnrfing  a  way  to  bring 
the  Peoplea  Republic  of  China  Into  the  coun- 
cil of  nations  on  terms  which  are  at  least 
minimally  tolerable  to  the  parties  concerned 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  now  facing  the 
NUon  Administration.  In  importance,  It  per- 
haps ranks  only  behind  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions and  ending  the  Vietnam  War — and  it 
Is  closely  related  to  both  of  these  efforts. 
Over  ihB  perspective  of  a  decade,  the  great- 
est benefit  likely  to  flow  from  Peking's  par- 
ticipation in  the  VJf.  will  be  the  engagement 
of  Peking  In  the  International  nuclear  arms 
control  negotiations  and  agreements  con- 
ducted under  V3X.  auspices.  I  feSl  that  there 
are  now  mutually  compelling  reasons  for 
Washington  and  Peking  also  to  work  to- 
gether In  the  international  arms  control 
field.  China's  attitude  toward  SALT  oue^t  to 
be  a  benign  one.  Uke  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, Peking  too  stands  to  gain  from  a  SALT 
agraement  restraining  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
for  superpower  nuclear  might  be  an  even 
giaator  potential  threat  to  China  than  It  Is 
to  the  U.S.  or  Russia — and  In  recent  years 
Peking  has  been  on  different  occasions  In  a 
posture  of  confrontation  with  both  super- 
powers. Even  if  relations  between  Peking  and 
Moscow  continue  to  deteriorate,  a  SALT 
agre«nent  could  nonetheless  benefit  Peking 
by  reducing  the  chances  that  the  USSR 
will  acquire  a  strategic  post\ire  allowing  it 
the  option  of  a  iH^ventlve  nuclear  first  strike 
against  China. 

The  U.S.  has  a  particular  Incentive  In 
talnglng  China  Into  nuclear  arms  control 
arrangements  because,  even  under  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  the  UJS.  is  pledged  to  provide  a 
"nuclear  shldd"  to  our  Asian  friends  and 
allies  along  China's  periphery.  Thus,  under 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  chances  of  nuclear 
embroilment  with  China  might  be  greater 
than  conventional  embroilment  of  the  Viet- 
nam or  Korea  varieties.  Accordingly,  a  key 
element  in  the  success  and  viability  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  strategy  could  be  the  achieve- 
ment of  nuclear  arms  control  arrangements 
with  China. 

Peking  too  has  a  special  incentive  to  sup- 
port International  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  In  the  post- Vietnam  period.  The 
Non-Prtdlfeiatlon  Treaty  Is  central  In  this 
respect,  for  the  two  nations  generally  deemed 
most  likely  to  "go  nuclear"  are  India  and 
Japan — China's  greatest  potential  rivals  and 
enemies  in  Asia.  China  clearly  has  major  in- 
centive In  preserving  the  Inhibitions  against 
India  or  Japan  "going  Nuclear" — ^for  China's 
strategic  position  would  be  gravely  deterio- 
rated If  Peking  were  faced  not  only  with  a 
nuclear  USSR  and  USA  but  also  nuclear  close 
neighbors  of  such  consequence  as  India  and 
Japan. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  an  Important  new  tide  is  fiowlng  in 
UJS.-Chlna  relations — potentially  a  very 
benign  tide — and  this  Is  vrithout  any  deroga- 
tion of  my  every  wish  to  seek  detente  and 
acoomuKKlatlon  with  the  USSR.  Nonetheless. 
I  perceive  a  danger  that  the  tide  could  be 
diverted  Into  most  troublesome  channels,  If 
a  day  is  not  found  to  handle  the  Chinese 
representation  on  question  In  the  UJI.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  fall. 


UNIVEEISAL  VOTER  REGHSTRATtON 
FOR  FEDERAL  EXJBCTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  later 
this  week,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  plan  to  submit  an  amendment  to  S. 
382,  "The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971."  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 


Is  to  establish  a  system  of  univezBal 
voter  registration  for  the  Nation.  The 

f^mimAmimt.  WOUld  """faUn  tfae  fidlOWlllg 

principal  piovldons: 

First,  it  would  provide  a  simple  post 
card  system  of  voter  registratioQ,  In 
which  any  citizen  could  register  to  vote 
merely  by  Ailing  out  a  post  card  asv^- 
catlon  f  onn. 

Second,  burdensome  residence  require- 
ments imder  existing  laws  would  be 
abolished.  Simply  by  filling  out  the  ad- 
dress of  his  r^dence  <m  the  post  card 
form,  a  citizen  would  establish  his  voting 
residence. 

Third,  a  new  conm>uterlzed  agency 
created  within  the  Census  Bureau — ^the 
Universal  Voter  Registratioii  Adminis- 
tration— would  process  the  port  card 
forms,  compHe  voting  lists  by  precinct 
throughout  the  country,  and  make  the 
lists  available  to  State  and  local  election 
officials  at  appropriate  times  before  any 
election. 

Fourth,  use  of  the  new  system  would 
be  mandatory  for  all  Federal  dectioDS 
and  optiuial  for  State  and  local  Sec- 
tions. Where  the  syston  is  used  for  State 
and  local  elections,  however,  the  Federal 
list  must  be  accepted  intact.  No  person 
entitled  to  vote  in  Federal  electicois  can 
be  ddeted  from  the  list  for  failure  to 
meet  other  qualifications. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  another 
major  step  forward  in  our  national  quest 
for  universal  suffrage.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years.  But 
always  in  the  past,  our  efforts  have  Ig- 
nored one  of  the  most  burdensome  quali- 
fications for  voting — the  requirement  of 
registration,  a  requirement  that  operates 
to  disfranchise  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  every  Federal  election. 

The  history  of  the  Nation  since  the 
Civil  War  is  marked  with  significant 
milestones  along  the  route  we  have  taken 
to  broaden  our  democracy  and  increase 
the  base  of  participatiMi  by  our  citizens 
in  the  poUttcal  life  of  the  Nation.  We 
have  forbidden  the  use  of  race  or  sex  as 
a  qualification  for  voting.  We  have  out- 
lawed poll  taxes.  We  have  granted  the 
franchise  to  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  presidential  elections.  A 
long  line  of  civil  rights  acts  and  court 
decisions,  especially  in  the  decade  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  has  expanded  the  right 
to  vote  and  ended  many  of  the  mort 
flagrant  discriminations  against  citizens 
aX  the  polls.  And,  only  last  year,  we  low- 
ered the  voting  age  to  18,  thereby  giving 
the  franchise  to  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans who  had  been  forced  to  bear  all 
the  other  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  but  had  been  denied  the 
most  basic  right  of  all  in  our  democratic 
society,  the  right  to  vote. 

Now  that  we  have  stripped  away  so 
many  other  blatant  impediments  to  the 
right  to  vote,  the  existing  practices  of 
voter  registration  in  America  can  be 
seen  all  the  more  clearly  for  what  they 
are — an  arbitrary,  obsolete,  and  unfair 
system  by  which  vast  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans are  silenced  at  the  polls.  Ih  spAte 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  extend- 
ing the  franchise,  the  voting  record  of 
America  ranks  among  the  worst  of  all 
the  great  democracies  of  the  Western 
world. 
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Of  the  120  million  potential  voters  ]n 
the  presidential  electitm  of  1968,  only  73 
million— or  61  percent — actually  went  to 
the  polls.  Forty-seven  million  people 
stayed  home,  at  a  time  when  the  win- 
ner— President  mxon — ^was  receiving 
only  31  million  votes.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  half  again  as  many  people 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  as  voted  for 
the  man  who  is  our  President. 

In  1970,  in  Britain,  by  contrast.  72 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to 
the  polls,  and  yet  they  called  it  one  of 
the  lowest  turnouts  In  history,  the  lowest 
since  1935.  In  the  most  recent  elections 
in  other  democratic  nations,  the  turn- 
out has  been  even  higher — 75  percent  in 
Ireland.  76  percent  in  Canada,  80  per- 
cent in  Prance,  87  percent  in  West  Ger- 
many, 89  percent  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
ma^ 

The  low  tiimout  of  American  voters 
has  been  a  consistent  flaw  In  the  politi- 
cal life  of  our  Nation  for  many  years.  Jn 
the  presidential  electicm  cA  1900,  the 
turnout  was  73  percent.  Not  once  since 
then  has  our  voter  turnout  exceeded  66 
percent.  Seven  times  it  fell  below  60  per- 
cent. Twice,  in  1920  and  1924,  it  feU  be- 
low 50  percent. 

And  yet.  It  has  not  always  been  this 
way.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
19th  century,  voter  turnout  in  o\a  presi- 
dential elections  ranged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  70  to  80  percent.  The  highest 
turnout  was  in  1876,  when  82  percent  of 
the  potential  voters  went  to  the  polls. 
The  lowest  was  in  1852,  when  "only"  70 
percent  did  so. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  therefore,  that  the 
turn  of  the  century,  which  saw  the  ad- 
vent of  voter  registration,  also  saw  a 
sharp  decline  In  voter  turnout.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study,  registration  was 
adopted  at  the  turn  of  the  coitury  partiy 
for  the  worthy  purpose  of  prohibiting  the 
abuses  of  machine  politics  in  the  grow- 
ing cities  of  the  North,  and  partly  for 
the  darker  purpose  of  disfranchising 
black  citizens  in  the  South.  Today,  as 
this  history  strongly  implies,  the  require- 
ment of  voter  registration  is  the  largest 
single  obstacle  to  the  right  to  vote  hi 
America. 

The  figures  in  1968  tell  the  story.  Of 
the  120  million  potential  voters  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1968,  only  82  mil- 
lion— or  68  percent — ^were  registered  to 
vote  and  therefore  eligible  to  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day.  But  of  that  num- 
ber, fully  73  million,  or  89  percent,  ac- 
tually went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their 
ballots. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  Americans  who  are 
registered  are  Americans  who  vote.  Of 
the  47  million  citizens  who  stayed  home 
on  election  day.  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority— 38  million,  or  81  percent — were 
not  registered  to  vote.  Only  19  percent  of 
those  who  stayed  home  were  citizens  who 
were  registered  to  vote. 

THx  pmzBKirr  •Tamt   or  totkb  kmustsation 

Clearly,  the  paramount  cause  of  Amer- 
ica's dismal  record  of  voter  participation 
today  is  our  inadequate  system  of  voter 
registratiim.  Virtually  without  exception. 
the  registration  laws  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  <d  Columbia  are  a  nightmare 
of  confusing,  conflicting,  and  overlap- 
ping requiremoits,  ranging  from  Mis- 


souri, which  has  six  different  registra- 
tion systems  for  cities,  depending  on 
their  size,  and  a  seventh  sjrstem  available 
to  counties  at  their  option,  to  North  Da- 
kota, which  has  no  statewide  laws  re- 
quiring voter  registration,  although  local 
Jurisdictions  may  do  so  at  their  option. 

Typically,  State  and  local  registration 
rolls  are  unwieldy,  inaccurate,  and  ob- 
solete. A  large  percentage  of  the  names 
are  persons  no  longer  qualified  to  vote 
because  of  death,  conviction  of  a  crime, 
change  of  residence,  or  other  reasons.  In 
order  to  keep  the  lists  at  least  reasonably 
current,  the  States  are  driven  to  the 
use  of  arbitrary  rules,  such  as  the  dis- 
qualification of  voters  who  fail  to  vote  in 
a  previous  election,  or  requirements  of 
annua]  or  periodic  reregistration. 

The  burdens  of  our  present  system  of 
voter  registration  are  multiple.  Fre- 
quently, they  are  a  thin  disguise  for 
blatant  racial  discrimination  against  the 
right  to  vote.  The  hearing  records  of 
Congress  diiring  the  debates  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  its  extension 
in  1970  are  replete  with  examples  of  such 
discrimination. 

For  some  citizens,  registration  means 
loos  of  income  through  loss  of  time  on  the 
job  or  time  away  from  business.  Many 
individuals  simply  cannot  take  time  off 
to  register  during  worldng  hours,  and 
are  thereby  relegated  to  the  status  of 
second-class  citizens. 

For  others,  the  most  important  burden 
is  the  sheer  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
of  the  registration  process.  Too  often, 
registration  is  an  obstacle  course  for  Uie 
voter  instead  of  the  incentive  to  total 
participaticHi  it  oug^t  to  be.  The  ob- 
stacles are  enormous.  Many  citizens  find 
it  difficult  to  determine  where  and  when 
they  can  register.  They  refuse  to  endure 
the  long  lines  and  waiting  periods.  They 
are  baffled  by  the  inaccessibility  of  regis- 
tration offices.  In  some  States,  registra- 
tion offices  may  be  open  only  a  few  hours 
a  day  or  week.  Other  States  prohibit 
precinct,  neigMoorhood,  or  mobile  regis- 
tration. They  allow  registration  only 
in  the  county  courthouse,  which  may  re- 
quire a  trip  downtown  or  even  out  of 
town.  Frequently,  the  expense  of  the  trip 
itself  is  sufficient  to  inhibit  registration — 
a  de  facto  poll  tax  that  frustrates  the 
right  to  vote. 

For  still  others,  there  is  the  problem 
of  e^ly  reglstratioo  deadlines.  In  a  num- 
ber of  States,  l^e  registration  books  close 
weeks  or  months  befwe  the  election,  and 
there  Is  no  opportunity  whatever  to 
register  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  election.  In  Mississippi,  the 
registration  offices  close  4  OMmths  before 
the  election — the  rolls  are  routinely 
purged  after  the  deadline,  so  that  a  citi- 
zen erroneously  removed  from  the  list 
has  no  opportunity  to  register  again.  In 
14  other  States  with  early  registration 
deadlines — ^Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Georgia,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Bfichi- 
gan,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island — the  registration  boc/k&  close  more 
than  a  month  beifore  the  election. 

For  yet  another  group  of  citizens,  espe- 
cially those  who  travel  frequently,  who 
are  away  from  home  for  extended  peri- 
ods, or  who  are  ill  or  disabled,  the  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  any  procedure  for 


absentee  registration.  Although  virtually 
every  State  has  established  absentee  vot- 
ing procedures,  few  have  taken  the  addi- 
tional step  of  establishing  absentee 
registration  procediu-es  fis  an  alternative 
to  the  traditional  requirement  that  reg- 
istration must  be  in  person. 

And  finally,  for  another  substantial 
group  of  citizens,  the  burden  is  one  of 
unreascHiabie  reregistration  require- 
ments. In  Texas,  for  exunpie,  annual 
reregistration  is  required,  a  procedure 
declared  imconstitutional  by  a  Federal 
district  court  earlier  this  year  and  now 
subject  to  an  appeaL  Other  States  re- 
quire voters  to  renew  their  res^tration 
so  frequently  that  many  citizens  simply 
find  themselves  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  requirements.  Often  a  citizen  arrives 
at  the  polls  to  vote,  only  t»  be  told  that 
his  registration  has  been  canceled  be- 
cause he  failed  to  vote  in  the  previous 
election,  even  tiiough  he  was  never  given 
notice  of  ~the  cancellation. 

An  especially  insidious  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  registration  is  the  evidence 
that  the  burden  of  State  and  local  reg- 
istratlcm  requirements  falls  most  heav- 
ily on  the  poor,  the  bla**,  the  unedu- 
cated, and  manual  and  service  workers. 
For  example,  according  to  a  censiis 
study  of  the  1968  election,  87  percent  of 
those  with  a  college  degree  are  registered 
to  vote,  whereas  only  49  percent  of  those 
with  1  to  4  years'  education  are  regis- 
tered. And.  two  decades  of  hearings  in 
Congress  on  Civil  Rights  Acts  and  Voting 
Rights  Acts  have  overwhelmingly  d«n- 
onstrated  the  ease  with  which  voter  reg- 
istration requirements  lend  themselves  to 
discriminatory  application. 

THX  BTTBOnf  or  ICSIDENCX  BSQTTUlfXIirT 

Impediments  to  the  right  to  vote  of  a 
different  sort,  but  no  less  burdensome 
for  millions  of  citizens,  are  the  hundreds 
of  different  State  and  local  residence  re- 
qtilrements  that  now  exist  throughout  the 
Nation.  Typically,  under  present  voting 
laws  a  potoitial  voter  must  fulfill  three 
different  resident  requirements  before  he 
is  entitled  to  vote — he  must  have  resided 
in  his  State  for  periods  ranging  frcun  6 
months  to  a  year;  he  must  have  resided  in 
his  county  for  periods  from  30  days  to  6 
months;  and,  he  must  have  resided  in 
his  pre<dnct  for  periods  from  10  to  30 
days.  In  some  Jurisdictions,  the  mlnl- 
mimi  residence  requirement  Is  lower;  in 
many,  it  is  substantially  higher. 

In  the  quieter  and  less  mobile  era  of 
our  history  when  these  residence  require- 
ments were  imposed,  the  burden  was  not 
as  hiige  as  it  is  today.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau estimates  that  every  year,  20  mil- 
lion Americans,  or  10  percent  of  the 
population,  move  their  residence  from 
one  State  to  another.  On  the  average, 
each  family  in  the  Nation  moves  its  res- 
idence once  every  4  years. 

"Hie  plight  of  the  disfranchised  mobile 
voter  in  America  is  well  known,  and  no 
extended  discussion  is  needed  here.  As 
many  experts  have  noted,  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  travel  freely  from  State 
to  State  is  one  of  our  f  lUMlammtal  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  right  should  never  trig- 
ger the  loss  of  an  even  man  basic  con- 
stitutional right,  the  right  to  vote.  , 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  statute  low- 
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erlng  the  voting  age  to  18,  Congress  took 
a  significant  step  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
den of  so-called  "durational"  residence 
requirranents  by  reducing  such  require- 
ments to  30  days  for  voting  in  presiden- 
tial elections. 

Now  the  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to 
go  further,  and  there  is  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  Senate  to  make  the  same 
30-day  requirement  applicable  to  all 
Federal  elections.  Indeed,  a  bill  to  this 
effect  is  about  to  be  intrduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  John  Tunney  of  Califor- 
nia, with  strong  bipartisan  support,  and 
similar  legislation  has  already  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Harold  Hughes. 

BACKOBOUKD     Or     ETTOBTS     TOWABD     TJKIVBBSAI. 
VOTEB    REGISTRATION 

In  recent  years,  discussions  of  various 
proposals  to  establish  a  system  of  uni- 
versal voter  registration  for  the  United 
States  have  dwelled  essentially  exclu- 
sively on  what  may  be  called  local  ac- 
tion methods — ^that  is,  door-to-door  can- 
vassing at  the  local  level — at  the  initia- 
tive of  local  Jurisdictions.  Each  of  two 
major  studies  of  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
has  reconmiended  this  a,pproach,  partly 
because  it  is  the  approach  apparently  re- 
sponsible for  the  higher  voter  turnouts  in 
foreign  democracies,  and  partly  because 
of  philosophical  and  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  methods  relying  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  study  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation,  established  by 
President  Kennedy  in  March  of  1963. 
chaired  by  Richard  Scammon.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  Bureau  at  that  time, 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  determin- 
ing the  reasons  for  low  voter  turnout  in 
America,  and  recommending  solutions. 
The  Commission's  report  in  November  of 
1963  was  a  major  milestone  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  complex  psychological  and  le- 
gal factors  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

The  Commission  made  more  than  20 
major  recommendations  to  end  restric- 
tive legal  and  administrative  procedures 
inhibiting  the  right  to  vote.  In  the  area 
of  voter  registration,  the  Commission 
urged  the  State  to  adopt  procedures  to 
make  registration  easily  accessible  to 
every  citizen.  As  patterns  to  be  followed, 
the  Commission  pointed  to  the  example 
of  Canada  and  noted  a  number  of  States 
and  oonmiunities  in  America  that  had 
successfully  used  registration  procedures 
involving  door-to-door  canvassing,  dep- 
uty registrars,  and  mobile  registration 
\mlts. 

The  second  major  study  was  prei>ared 
by  the  Freedom  to  Vote  Task  PVjrce, 
established  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  1969  said  chaired  by  Ram- 
sey Clark,  the  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  its 
partisan  sponsorship,  the  report  of  the 
task  force,  entitied  "That  All  May  Vote," 
is  a  persuasive  nonpartisan  document 
challenging  the  Nation  to  end  the  abuses 
we  have  endured  for  so  long  and  to  act  to 
increase  the  strength  of  our  democracy. 
As  the  report  states : 

People  who  vote  believe  In  the  system.  They 
putlclpate.  They  have  a  stake  In  government. 
But.  to  the  nonpartlclpanta  their  stake  In 


government  Is  not  so  apparent.  Their  alleoa- 
tlon  from  the  system  Is  hazmful  not  only  in 
their  own  Uvea,  but  It  threatens  the  survival 
of  democracy  Itself. 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  concerned 
with  how  people  vote.  Tlie  Important  con- 
sideration Is  that  they  vote.  We  can  Uve  with 
decisions  made  by  a  full  electorate,  but  those 
who  do  not  parUcipate  may  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  decisions  they  had  no  voice  in  mak- 
ing. We  must  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  encourage  them  to  vote.  Let  the  people 
cihoose. 

The  report  of  the  task  force  made  clear 
that  voter  registration  is  the  real  vil- 
lain, the  principal  barrier  that  stands  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  ballot  box.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  1963  Commission  study, 
the  report  pointed  to  the  success  of  local 
action  for  voter  registration  in  South 
Dakota,  Idaho,  and  in  parts  of  California 
and  Washington,  and  urged  a  similar 
program  for  America.  The  pn^xeal  was 
Introduced  in  legislative  form  in  the  91st 
Congress  by  Senator  Inouts,  a  member 
of  the  task  force,  and  it  has  been  rein- 
troduced as  S.  1199  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

Because  of  doubts  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  feasibility  of  the  looal- 
acticm  approach  to  voter  registration, 
progress  has  been  slow  in  efforts  to  im- 
plemoit  such  proposals.  More  and  more, 
attention  has  turned  to  the  alternative  of 
a  Federal  syston  of  voter  reglstrati(»i 
to  achieve  the  universal  system  we  need. 

The  Senate  took  a  major  step  in  this 
direction  last  June,  whoi  it  approved  by 
the  vote  of  47  to  31  an  amendment  to  the 
draft  bill,  authorizing  Sdective  Service 
offices  to  register  18-year-olds  to  vote  at 
the  time  they  register  for  the  draft.  And 
Senator  Hxticphskt  is  offering  a  similar 
pr<HX>sal  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  in- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  promote  voter 
registration. 

In  large  measure,  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  eliminated  posslUe 
constitutional  objections  to  a  f^ederal 
system  of  universal  voter  registraUtm. 
Now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  system  is  the  raily  hope 
we  have  for  pulling  ourselves  out  of  the 
present  morass  of  registration  require- 
ments. 

THX   SOUTH   CAROUMA   KZPSRXKKCS 

In  the  face  of  growing  demands  im- 
posed on  outdated  voter  registration 
procedures,  a  number  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  have  begun 
to  use  computers  to  modernize  their  pro- 
cedures. In  1967,  South  Carolina  became 
the  first  and  only  State  to  centralize  Its 
voters  registration  procedure  through  a 
computer  system  on  a  statewide  basis 
Althaugh  registration  in  South  Carolina 
continues  to  be  initiated  through  the 
county  registration  boards  in  the  State 
and  citizens  must  still  appear  in  person 
to  register  at  the  local  boards,  their  ap- 
plications are  now  forwarded  to  the  State 
data  processing  office,  where  the  informa- 
tion is  stored  and  processed. 

The  familiar  but  cumbersome  ledger 
books  that  used  to  form  the  registration 
record  in  South  Carolina  have  now  been 
replaced  by  magnetic  tapes  in  a  com- 
puter system.  The  records  are  continu- 
ously kept  current  through  data  provided 
to  the  State  agency  from  various  sources; 


for  example,  the  bureau  of  vital  statis- 
tics provides  monthly  reports  oa  peraoas 
who  have  died,  and  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  provide  data  on  perscHis  con- 
victed of  crimes.  Prior  to  the  new  system, 
the  registration  records  were  rarely 
cleaned  for  any  reason. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  in  the  com- 
puter files,  official  lists  of  registered  vot- 
ers for  each  county  and  precinct  are 
printed  and  made  available  to  local  of- 
ficials 10  days  before  each  State,  county, 
municiiMtl,  or  other  election.  Thus,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  use  the  entire 
coimty  ledger  for  a  municipal  election, 
or  to  cc^y  manually  from  the  county 
rolls  the  names  of  persons  eligible  to  vote 
in  elections  held  in  smaller  jurlsdicti<Mis. 
Since  the  computer  lists  contain  all  the 
Inf  ormati(m  provided  by  the  voter  when 
he  registered,  election  officials  Kn  able 
to  identify  registrants  easily  at  the  polls. 
Under  the  previous  system,  only  the  vot- 
er's name  and  address  were  on  the  rolls. 

As  a  result  of  the  vastly  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  system,  the  county  reg- 
istration boards  in  South  Carolina  that 
used  to  be  opm  only  a  few  days  a  month 
are  now  open  cm  a  daily  basis  during  nor- 
mal courthouse  hours.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  new  system.  850,000  South 
Carolina  voters  were  registered,  the  high- 
est figure  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
total  cost  of  the  computer  portion  of  the 
system  is  approximatdy  $170,000  a  year. 
and  the  entire  store  of  registration  infor- 
mation is  contained  on  five  reds  of  com- 
puter tape. 

A    STSTKM    or    trmVERSAI.    VOTER    RKOISTRATION 
rOR  THX    NATION 

At  a  single  stroke,  the  system  of  uni- 
versal voter  registration  I  favor  would 
eliminate  the  arbitrary  and  unfair  re- 
quirements of  residence  and  registration 
that  now  operate  to  disfranchise  so  many 
of  our  citizens.  Ehirational  residence  re- 
quirements would  be  sibolished  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  registration  would  in- 
volve a  procedure  no  more  complicated 
than  filling  out  a  post  card  form  and 
placing  it  in  the  mail.  Local  control  of 
the  actual  Section  process  would  remain 
unchanged,  but  virtually  the  entire  fi- 
nancial cost  and  administrative  burdoi 
of  voter  registration  would  be  lifted  from 
the  States  and  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  a  new  bipartisan  agency  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Coisus  Bureau.  Citizens 
would  register  to  vote  simi^  by  filling 
out  the  post  card  form  and  mailing  it  to 
the  new  agency.  Merely  by  specifying  the 
address  of  his  residence  on  the  form,  the 
citizen  would  determine  his  voting  resi- 
dence. There  would  be  no  requirement  of 
residence  for  a  specific  polod  of  time. 
The  system  would  thus  do  away  not  only 
with  burdensome  registration  require- 
ments, but  also  with  unfair  residence  re- 
quirements that  (^>erate  to  bar  voters  in 
almost  every  State. 

With  the  assistance  of  computers,  the 
information  would  be  stored,  divided  ac- 
cording to  election  districts,  and  made 
available  by  the  Census  agency  to  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  election  offi- 
cials, as  the  official  list  of  ellgiUe  voters. 

Use  of  the  new  voter  registration  list 
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would  be  mandatory  In  Pederal  eleetloDs. 
and  optlooal  for  State  and  local  electioDs. 
I  believe,  howerer,  that  tbe  almplteity. 
elBetency,  and  cost  aavtogB  of  tbe  aya- 
tem  would  lead  to  its  rapid  acceptance 
for  State  and  local  elections  as  well,  so 
that  within  a  brief  period  of  time,  the 
Natimi  would  have  a  truly  universal 
voter  registration  system  for  an  elec- 
tions. Our  system  of  democracy  deaerves 
no  less. 

In  its  details,  the  system  would  fimc- 
tion  as  follows: 

First,  a  new  bipartisan  agency— (he 
Universal  Voter  RegistratloKi  Admin- 
IstratioD— UVRA— win  be  establisbed  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  organise  and 
administer  a  program  of  universal  voter 
registrattoQ  for  aU  Federal  elections,  and 
to  assist  States  in  their  regisfaation  for 
State  and  local  elections.  The  UVRA  wiU 
be  authorized  to  estabUsh  State  and  re- 
glooal  data  processing  centers  to  carry 
out  its  functions.  Tlie  agency  wlU  be 
under  the  direction  ot  an  administrator 
and  two  associate  administrators,  no 
more  than  two  of  whom  can  be  members 
of  the  same  poUtical  party.  Hie  new 
agency  is  created  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  because  that  agency  has  estab- 
lished a  long-standing  reputation  of  effl- 
dency  and  confldoitiaUty,  and  has  al- 
ready developed  the  computer  programs 
and  technology  essential  to  the  Imi^e- 
mentation  of  a  successful  imiversal  voter 
registration  system. 

Second,  individuals  wlU  register  to  vote 
through  post  card  voter  registration 
forms,  to  be  mailed  free  of  (^large  to 
UVRA.  The  poet  card  forms  wiU  be  of 
the  type  which  allows  visual  scanning 
by  computers  to  read  the  Information. 
They  wlU  be  widdy  available  in  post 
otDces  and  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
win  also  be  available  to  private  voter 
registration  grouue.  Where  appropriate, 
bilingual  forms  wlU  also  be  availaUe.  In 
addition,  any  State  or  local  jurisdlctlcHi 
wm  be  authorised  to  send  its  current 
registration  records  to  UVRA  for  assimi- 
lation into  the  new  Federal  system. 

■nxird.  the  informatlcm  on  the  poet 
card  forms  wlU  include  only  the  name, 
address.  ZIP  code,  and  date  of  birth  of 
the  individual,  together  with  a  statement 
that  the  indivhbial  is  not  dtoouaUfled 
from  voting  under  State  or  local  law  by 
reason  of  ooovietiim  of  a  crime  or  ad- 
judication of  mental  inounpetence.  In 
addition,  tbe  individual  may  specify  his 
party  afSUation  tf  he  wishes  to  register 
for  iMlmary  elections.  UVRA  registra- 
tion will  remain  valid  for  4  years,  or  for 
longer  periods  according  to  State  law. 

Fourth,  the  post  card  form  wlU  also 
include  a  line  for  the  signature  or  mark 
of  the  individual,  and  a  statement  of  the 
penalty  for  fraudulent  registration.  The 
penalty  wlU  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  impTlsonment  for  not  more  than 
5  yean,  or  both.  The  form  will  also  in- 
clude a  statement  that  the  signature  or 
maiic  of  the  individiial  attests  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  information  he  provides 
on  the  form. 

Fifth.  UVRA  registration  wiU  close  30 
days  before  primary,  general,  or  other 
dections.  UVRA  will  compile  lists  of  reg- 
istered voters  by  local  precincts  and 


forward  the  lists  to  the  HtlToprlate  State 
or  local  election  officials.  Slntdy  by  hav- 
ing his  name  on  the  list,  any  person  wiU 
thereby  be  authorized  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections.  States  wiU  be  aide  to  suptde- 
ment  and  update  tbe  lists  in  advance  of 
the  Federal  election.  However,  in  eases 
where  a  State  removes  a  name  from  the 
list,  notice  of  the  removal  must  be  given 
promptly  to  UVRA  and  to  tbe  individual, 
together  with  the  reason  for  the  removal. 

fflzth.  use  of  the  X7VRA  Ust  wlU  be 
mandatory  for  aU  Federal  Sections  and 
optional  for  State  and  local  Sections.  U 
State  and  local  offlcials  decide  to  use  the 
UVRA  lists  for  State  and  local  Sections, 
they  may  not  ddete  anyone  from  the  Ust 
for  faUure  to  meet  other  quaUflcatlons. 

Seventh,  X7VRA  wiU  be  authorized  to 
establish  appn^vlate  procedures  for  in- 
dividuals to  verify  thdr  registration.  It 
win  also  Inf  <xm  each  voter  of  the  loca- 
tion of  his  periling  tdace,  so  that  on  elec- 
ticm  day  every  citizen  win  know  where 
he  must  vote. 

EL^th,  to  protect  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, UVRA  information  and  voting  lists 
wil  not  be  available  to  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  and  win  not  be  made  avail- 
aUe  by  UVRA  to  any  private  source.  In 
addition,  UVRA  wiU  not  draw  on  infor- 
mation ccdlected  for  other  purposes  by 
other  Federal  data  cmters,  such  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  UVRA  sys- 
tem wl^  be  used  for  voter  retfLstration 
and  no  other  purpose.  However,  to  the 
extent  that  State  or  local  law  requires 
voting  Usts  to  be  pubUcized,  UVRA  in- 
formation may  l>ecome  public  at  that 
level,  although  the  information  stiU  may 
not  be  used  by  any  Federal  agency. 
oomxmmoMAL  jTrnmcATioir 

In  light  of  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  area  of  voting  rights  in 
the  decade  of  the  sixties,  and  especially 
the  decision  by  the  Coiirt  in  Oregon  v. 
MtMieU.  400  UJ3.  112  (1970)— the  18- 
year-oM  voting  case  decided  last  Decem- 
ber— there  is  srtld  constitutional  support 
for  ttie  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
system  of  universid  voter  registration 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  although 
the  issue  may  be  somewhat  less  cSear- 
cut.  there  would  also  be  ample  con- 
stitutional Justification  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  registration  system  to 
State  and  local  elections  as  weU. 

As  in  the  issues  surrounding  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
which  Congress  passed  last  year,  the  is- 
sue in  the  curroit  context  concerns  the 
power  of  Congress  to  leglsilate  by  statute 
in  the  area  of  State  and  local  election 
requirements. 

There  can  be  no  question,  of  course, 
that  the  Constitution  grants  to  the  States 
the  primary  authority  to  establish  quaU- 
flcatlons for  voting.  Article  I,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment «>eciflcally  provide  that  the  vot- 
ing qualifications  established  by  a  State 
for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature  shsV  also 
determine  who  may  vote  for  UJS.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  Although  the 
Constitution  contains  no  specific  refer- 
ence to  qualifications  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential ejections  or  State  elections,  it  has 


traditionally  been  accepted  that  the 
States  also  have  primary  authority  to 
set  the  qualifications  in  these  areas  as 
weU. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  these  con- 
stitutional provisions  are  only  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  end  of  the  analysis.  Ttaey 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  aU  tlie  other 
qTeciflc  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
including  the  great  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  at  various  periods 
throughout  the  Nation's  history.  Most  re- 
cently, a  month  ago,  the  26th  amend- 
ment, lowering  the  voting  age  to  18,  be- 
came part  of  the  Constitution,  and  con- 
ferred power  on  the  Congress  to  enforce 
the  new  amendment  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  constituti(maI  issues  must  also  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  basic  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  interpreting  the 
provisions  in  question.  Although  a  State 
may  have  primary  authority  imder  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  to  set  voting 
qualifications,  it  has  long  been  clear  that 
it  has  no  power  to  condition  the  right  to 
vote  on  qualifications  prohibited  by  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  including 
the  various  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. No  one  beUeves,  for  example,  that 
a  State  could  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  a 
person  because  of  his  race  or  his  religion. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Coiut  has  specifi- 
cally held  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  itself  pro- 
hibits certain  unreasonable  State  restric- 
tions on  the  franchise: 

In  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  UJS.  89 
(1965)  the  Court  held  that  a  State  could 
not  withhold  the  franchise  from  resi- 
dents merely  because  they  were  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Obviously,  the 
rationale  of  this  decision  is  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  national  contro- 
versy over  the  voting  residence  <rf  stu- 
dents. 

In  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 383  UJS.  663  ( 1966) ,  the  Court  held 
that  a  State  could  not  impose  a  poU  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting. 

In  KatzcTibach  v.  Morgan,  384  UJS.  641 
(1966).  the  court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  statute  passed  by  Congress 
overridhig  State  Uteracy  reqxiirements  in 
English  and  conferring  the  franchise  on 
voters  literate  in  Spanish. 

But  the  key  Supreme  Court  precedent 
supporting  a  imiversal  voter  registration 
system  for  Federal  elections  Is  Oregon 
against  MltcheU.  In  that  important  de- 
cision the  court  not  only  sustained  the 
constitutionaUty  of  a  Federal  statute 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  for  Federal 
elections,  but  also  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  two  other  provisions  In  the 
1970  statute,  provisions  that  were  appli- 
cable not  only  to  Federal  elections,  but 
also  to  State  and  local  elections. 

A  provision  abolishing  State  Uteracy 
requirements  altogether: 

And,  a  provision  reducing  the  residence 
requirements  for  voting  in  presidential 
elections  to  30  days,  and  requiring  the 
States  to  make  avsdlable  appropriate 
absentee  registration  and  absentee  voting 
procedures  for  such  elections. 

The  MitcheU  decision  is  especiaUy  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  substantial  ma- 
jority by  which  the  Supreme  Court  up- 


held the  constitutionality  of  the  Uteracy 
and  residence  provisions  of  the  1970  stat- 
ute passed  by  Congress 

To  be  sure,  the  provision  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  Federal  elections  was 
sustained  by  the  narrow  margin  of  5  to  4, 
with  Justice  Black  casting  the  deciding 
vote  on  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  article  I,  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  the  time,  i^ace, 
and  manner  of  conducting  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  narrow  vote  on  the  18-year-old  issue, 
the  Court  upheld  the  vtiUdity  of  the  Ut- 
eracy and  residence  provisions  by  over- 
whelming majorities — 9  to  0  in  the  case 
of  the  Uteracy  provision,  and  8  to  1  in  the 
case  of  the  residence  provision,  with  only 
Justice  Harlan  dissenting  on  the  later 
Issue. 

The  crucial  link  in  the  reasoning  of 
the  Justices  leading  to  the  strong  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  residence  aspect  of 
the  case  was  their  view  that  the  pro- 
vision was  a  vaUd  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Congress  imder  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  right  to  change 
one's  residence  and  to  travel  freely  from 
State  to  State,  a  right  that  had  been 
clearly  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  recently  as  1966.  in  its  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S.  745 
(1966). 

SimUarly,  the  crucial  link  in  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Justices  leading  to  the 
unanimous  decision  upholding  the  Uter- 
acy provision  in  the  statute  was  their 
view  that  the  provision  was  a  vaUd  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  Congress  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  of  the  Ccm- 
stitution,  which  bars  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  voting. 

The  present  proposal  for  a  system  of 
imiversal  voter  registration  for  Federal 
elections,  involving  action  by  Ck>ngress  in 
the  areas  of  both  residence  and  registra- 
tion as  qualifications  for  voting,  is  easily 
supported  under  the  Uteracy  and  resi- 
dence rationales  of  Oregon  against 
MitcheU,  since  it  would  be  action  by 
Congress  to  promote  the  rii^t  to  travel 
and  to  end  racial  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing. No  substantial  distinctian  can  be 
drawn  on  the  basis  that  the  residmce 
provisions  in  the  MitcheU  case  appUed 
only  to  presidential  elections,  whereas 
the  proposed  imiversal  registration  sys- 
tem would  ai^ly  to  aU  Federal  elections. 
As  Justice  Stewsut  stated  in  discussing 
the  residence  provision  tn  the  MitcheU 
case,  in  an  opinion  Joined  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  and  Justice  Blackmun: 

I  have  concluded  that,  while  8.  203  i4>pllfl8 
only  to  presldentlAl  tisctlons,  nntMng  in  the 
Constitution  prevents  Gongreas  trom  protect- 
ing those  who  have  moved  from  one  state 
to  another  from  dlsenfranchlsement  In  any 
Federal  election,  whether  congreaslonal  or 
presidential.  400  UJB.  113. 387. 

Further,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  con- 
stitutional rationales  supporting  the  Ut- 
eracy and  residence  provisions  in  the 
MitcheU  case  might  easily  support  the 
extension  of  the  universal  voter  regis- 
tration proposal  to  State  and  local  elec- 
tions as  weU.  A  fortiori,  however,  the 
proposal  is  clearly  valid  for  Federal  elec- 


tions as  an  exerds^  by  Congress  of  its 
power  under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  such  elections,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 


In  dire  need  of  nvxlemlzatlon  at  oonaUlv- 
able  cost. 

As  President  Elsenhower  said,  faUure  to 
guard  against  war  by  refusing  to  keep  well 
prepared  for  war,  would  be  a  heinous  crime. 


THE  THREAT  OF  THE  MKiITART- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
day  when  our  so-caUed  miUtary-indus- 
trial  complex  is  being  debunked  by  Ub- 
eral  opinion  makers,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  some  in  our  country  stlU  recog- 
nize the  threat  of  the  miUtary-industrial 
complex  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  editorial  entitied  "The  Crime  of 
Unpreparedness"  was  published  in  the 
July  9  issue  of  the  OreenviUe  News 
of  QreenvlUe,  S.C.  The  editorial  states 
clearly  what  is  at  stake  if  we  cut  too 
deeply  into  our  defense  establishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rboobd, 
asfoUows: 

[Ftom  the  OreenviUe  (8.0.)  Mews,  July  9, 

1971] 

Tbx  Canot  of  UNPaxPABXDnss 

One  of  former  President  Elsenhower's  most 
quoted  public  utterances  Is  his  farewell  mes- 
sage warning  against  tbe  "military-Industrial 
complex"  in  America.  It  Is  a  special  favorite 
of  ttie  left  and  the  peacenik  element. 

Less  well  known,  becaiise  It  Is  ignored  by 
most  major  Influence-makers,  is  another 
Elsenhower  quote  about  the  military  estab- 
lishment. It  is  this: 

"Until  war  is  eliminated  ftom  Interna- 
tional relationships,  unpreparedness  for  It  Is 
weU  nigh  as  criminal  as  war  Itaelf ." 

Olven  tilt  current  Increasing  emphasis  on 
reducing  military  appropriations  In  favor  of 
welfare  state  and  other  domestic  Items  and 
the  constant  hammering  away  at  the  mlU- 
tary-lndustrlal  complex,  the  country  needs  to 
examine  the  other  side  of  the  ooln  as  pre- 
sented in  the  second  Ike  quote. 

Anybody  who  thinks  for  a  minute  that  war 
has  been  «»min»t.a«<  from  this  earth  U  only 
deluding  himself.  He  who  argues  that  war 
is  unthinkable  is  deluding  others.  Ifajor 
warfare  is  a  constant  threat  In  the  Ifiddle 
East  and  along  tbe  Chinese-Siberian  border. 
Brents  con4>letely  beyond  the  control  of  any 
American  could  lead  to  a  conflagration 
which  would  engulf  the  entire  world.  In- 
cluding the  United  8tate6. 

Only  the  most  naive  could  Ignore  the  fact 
that  this  nation's  potential  enemies  possess 
and  constantly  Improve  a  vast  military-In- 
dustrial complex.  The  Soviet  Union's  ex- 
panding missile,  air  and  naval  power  Is  un- 
deniable. 

Also  undeniable  la  the  Soviet  Union's 
avowed  aim  to  Impose  Its  system  upon  the 
entire  world.  That  fact  often  Is  glossed  over 
or  Ignored,  even  though  Soviet  leaders  never 
miss  An  opportunity  to  emphsslra  their  ulti- 
mate goal. 

"nie  surest  way  to  Involve  the  entire  world 
In  another  war  of  unprecedented  horror 
would  be  to  aUow  the  tmperlallst  Soviets  to 
believe  they  could  win  a  military  confUct 
with  the  non-Communist  nations. 

That,  of  course,  would  h^>pen  should  tbe 
defense  establishment — the  military-Indus- 
trial complex.  If  you  please — of  the  United 
States  be  weakened  siifflclently. 

While  there  is  need  to  reduce  oonaldantble 
waste  In  defense  spending  and  to  ride  herd 
over  defense  contracts,  the  greatest  danger 
this  country  and  the  world  faces  Is  the  threat 
of  cutting  too  deeply  Into  America's  defense 
program.  Parts  of  It.  the  Navy  tar  tnsUnoe.  Is 


THE  PERUa  OF  (COEXISTENCE  WITH 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  in  the  area  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  nations 
suggest  a  dramatic  reversal  of  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  poUcy  as  it  relates  to  inter- 
national communism. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  we  not 
become  mesmerized  by  rhetoric  in  sup- 
port of  the  goals  of  detente  and  rap- 
prochement, as  desirable  as  they  may 
seem.  I  hope,  too.  that  the  unquestioned 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
for  peace  wlU  not  blind  us  to  reaUties 
concerning  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
our  adversary.  World  peace  is  a  highly 
commendable  goal — but  not  peace  pur- 
chased at  any  price  or  peace  achieved  by 
any  means. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  ri^dity 
of  reverssds  of  foreign  poUcies.  and  in 
view  of  the  worldwide  impUcations  of 
these  changes,  it  might  be  helpfid  to  re- 
fresh our  memories  concerning  certain 
basic  Marxist-Leninist  tenets  which  have 
not  changed. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  the 
July  1971,  issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  contains  an  article  by 
CTharles  T.  Baroch  entitied  "The  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine."  In  the  process  of  analyz- 
ing this  doctrine  and  its  impUcations, 
Mr.  Baroch  caUs  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  "the  law  of  peaceful  coexistence" 
as  conceived  by  Communist  Jurists  who 
describe  coexistence 


A  qiedflc  form  of  class  struggle  between 
socialism  and  capitalism  In  the  International 
arena.  .  .  .  Peaceful  coexistence  between  the 
two  systems  does  not  exclude  revolutions  In 
the  form  of  armed  uprisings  and  Just  na- 
tional liberation  wars  against  Imperialist  op- 
pression, iR^ch  occur  within  the  capitalist 
system. 

Mr.  Baroch  is  eminently  qualified  to 
write  on  these  subjects.  He  is  a  scholar 
in  residence  for  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation's Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion About  Communism  and  its  Contrast 
Wlih  Liberty  Under  Law.  He  received  a 
JI>.  degree  from  Charles  University  Law 
School,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  and  MA. 
and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  Harvard  where 
he  served  as  Research  FeUow,  Russian 
Research  Center  for  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Baroch  has  ren- 
dered a  tim^  and  most  useful  service  in 
reminding  us  of  certain  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist tenets  and  a  world  view  abaped  by 
these  tenets,  which  Is: 

A  world  engulfed  In  an  IrreooneUable  oon- 
tioaUMaa  between  the  two  antagonlsUo 
Bocloeoonomlc  systems — capitalism  and  so- 
dallsm — ^whlch  Is  bound  to  end  with  a  revo- 
lutlanary  tnuiafarmatlon  of  capitalist  so- 
ciety according  to  Mandst-Tisnlntot  tenets. 

To  this  Bupranatlonal  revolutionary  end 
everything  Is  subordinated,  iTi«'J<M<««g  intar- 
eets  of  whole  nations  (their  sovereignty, 
eqoaUty.  Independence,  etc)  as  well  as  the 
Intarests  ot  Indlvlduala.  Irrespective  of 
whetlier  they  are  pert  ot  the  ct^dtallst  or 
soolaUst  system. 
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Mr.  Presidoit,  I  commend  Mr.  Baroch's 
article  as  worthy  ol  thoughtful  consld- 
o-ation  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Racoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

TBS  Bbbehkkv  DOCTBOn 
(By  ChwlM  T.  Barocb) 

iSan  tban  two  yean  ago  tbe  non-Com- 
muolst  world  waa  sbocked  by  tbe  rutblees 
Intervention  of  Warsaw  Pact  armed  forces 
In  tbe  Czecboelovak  Sodallst  RepubUc.  Tbe 
alleged  pvirpoce  of  tbe  Intervention  was  "to 
defend  tbe  aoclalUt  cbaracter"  of  a  member 
of  tbe  world  socUllst  system  and  Its  "social- 
ist acblevementa". 

Tbe  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  especially  tbe 
U3B.R.,  were  accused,  even  by  some  Com- 
munists, of  bavlng  violated  Czeoboelovak 
sovere:g.ity  and  rlgbt  of  self-determination. 
Mon-Communlst  reaction  was  well  summed 
up  by  tbe  Indignant  editorial  In  The  New 
York  Timet  ot  September  38.  1968.  In  wblcb 
tbe  name  "Brezbnev  Doctrine"  may  bave 
been  coined: 

The  latest  Kremlin  attecnpt  to  Justify  tbe 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  Is  further  Indica- 
tion of  Stalinism  aacoidant  In  Uoeoow. 

llM  earlier  attempt  to  claim  a  status  of 
aeml-lagallty  on  tbe  basis  of  a  supposed  In- 
vitation to  tbe  Invaders  from  hlgb  Czecho- 
slovak Oovernment  and  Communist  party 
leaders  has  apparently  been  discarded.  In- 
stead, Pravda  now  enur'clatee  what  must  be 
called  the  Brezhnev  doctriTie,  though  the 
same  thinking  was  manifest  In  tbe  brutal 
repression  of  Hungarian  freedom  In  1956. 
The  oore  of  this  doctrine  Is  the  sMertlon  that 
Oonununlst-niled  states  enjoy  neither  gen- 
uine sovereignty  nor  genuine  rights  of  ter- 
:>  rltorlal  Integrity,  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
at  any  time  It  deems  proper  send  troops  Into 
any  auioh  states  In  ocder  to  pressure  Com- 
munltitrule. 

What  permits  tbe  Soviet  Union  to  Issue 
and  even  to  trnplement  such  doctrine  is,  of 
course.  Soviet  military  power.  This  reliance 
on  force  and  contempt  for  law  must  raise 
fears  among  others  that  some  day  Moscow 
will  decide  that  the  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  ot  non-Oommunlst  nations 
Is  also  being  interpreted  too  abstractly  and 
without  due  attention  to  clasa  principles. 

Questions  arise  as  to  the  origin  and  scope 
of  this  allegedly  new  doctrine.  It  seems  that 
tbe  editorialist  who  coined  the  term,  which 
has  become  an  in'^ematlonal  houaehold  word, 
bad  in  mind  an  analogy  with  certain  Ameri- 
can policy  pronotincementa  now.  with  tbe 
acquiescence  of  other  states,  part  of  cus- 
toinary  international  law.  Analogy  wlith  the 
most  famous  of  these,  tbe  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Is  very  tempting,  but,  as  I  hope  to  demon- 
strate, deeptte  siq>erflclal  similarity,  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  is  precisely  its  op- 
posite In  every  respect. 

There  are  tbree  fundamental  problems 
regarding  the  K«zhnev  Doctrine:  (1)  Can  It 
be  attributed  to  Brezhnev?  (2)  What  Is  Its 
relation  to  international  law?  and  (3)  What 
are  Its  real  content  and  implications? 

mWOMAI.      DBCIBXONMAKINO       BT      COMlCtrinST 


Certain  aspects  revealing  a  conventional, 
narrow  undersitandlng  of  tbe  Conununiiat 
world  outlook  are  usually  utneond  by  authors 
considering  tbe  Breshnev  Doctrine.  It  is  as- 
siuned  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Coin- 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (C.P3.U.) . 
wttb  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Poiltburo,  formu- 
lated a  new  doctrine  of  tbe  limited  sover- 
eignty of  a  ntember  ot  the  socialist  syatetn 
of  staitea.  Tet,  there  Is  In  Communlst-con- 
trollet)  states  very  Uttle  personal  decision 
TTWiMyg  by  individual  leaders,  however  ex- 


alted their  pcaUloiis.  Tlie  "fkvterOfal  assist- 
ance" to  CnclMsloTakla  was  a  vital  poUcy 
dedfilon  of  the  C.P3.n.  Politburo  based  on 
evaluation  of  the  global  situation  and  rec- 
omnundations  by  several  departments  of  tbe 
CJ*.S.U.  Central  Committee  apparatus,  of 
which  tbe  present  Secretary  General  is  a 
product.  He  therefore  hardly  deaervee  to  be 
honored  as  the  dootrlne's  originator. 

There  is  tbe  widespread  convloUon,  also, 
that  this  doctrine  represents  a  new  foreign 
policy  formula  or,  at  least,  a  revival  of 
policy  discarded  after  Stalin's  death.  It  U 
enough,  however,  to  consult  earlier  Commu- 
nist documents  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this  view. 

TBK  19ST  DECLARATION  RKAFFIKICS  BASIC 

MARXIST-lXNIiaST  TBNTT 

In  1967,  for  instance,  following  the  sup- 
pression of  Polish  and  East  Oerman  unrest 
and  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  the  year  l>e- 
fore,  the  ruling  Oommunist  Parties  of  tbe 
twelve  socialist  countries  met  in  Moeoow  to 
define  the  Communist  co-ordinated  peri  icy  for 
the  later  1960s  and  1960s.  They  sought  to 
outline  basic  rules  of  oonduot  to  avoid  tbe 
pitfalls  of  mechanical  copying  of  CJ>.S.U. 
methods  (tbe  so-called  dogmatism)  and,  what 
was  considered  even  more  dangerous,  of  re- 
vislonism  of  Marxist -Leninist  tenets  or  right- 
wing  opportuiUsm.  Their  declaration  stated  :> 

In  our  epoch,  world  development  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  course  and  results  of  tbe  con- 
frontation [aorevnovaniye]  '  between  two 
diametrically  opposed  social  systems  |  social- 
ism versus  ci4>itallsm | .  (In  that  confronta- 
tion] the  strengthening  of  tbe  unity  and 
fraternal  cooperation  of  the  socialist  |com- 
nxunlst-controlled  |  states  and  of  the  Commu- 
nist and  Workers'  Parties  of  all  coiuitrles  and 
closing  the  ranks  of  tbe  International  work- 
ing class,  national-liberation  and  democratic 
movements  take  on  special  importance.* 

While  asserting  that  "the  socialist  coun- 
tries base  their  relations  on  tbe  principles  of 
complete  equality,  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity, state  Independence  and  sovereignty 
a3  well  as  non-interference",  the  declaration 
emphasizes  that,  however  important,  these 
principles  "do  not  exhaust  the  eesenoe  of 
ihelr  relations".  (Emphasis  added.)  Fraternal, 
mutual  assistance  is  an  integral  part  of  these 
relations  and  "finds  Its  expression  in  the 
principle  of  socialist  Internationalism,"  * 
which  has  thus  been  elevated  to  a  funda- 
mental doctrine,  superimposed  on  interna- 
tional law  in  socialist  interstate  relations. 

In  order  to  offset  the  dangers  of  revision- 
ism, tbe  twelve  participating  parties  force- 
fully reaffirmed  the  correctness  of  the  basic 
Marxist-Leninist  tenet  that  "the  processes  of 
the  socialist  revolution  and  socialist  con- 
struction are  governed  by  a  number  of  basic 
'laws,'  applicable  in  all  countries  embarking 
on  the  socialist  path."*  Their  declaration 
then  lists  these  generally  valid  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct  binding  on  all  Oommunist 
Parties,  ruling  or  nonrullng  alike: 

1.  Leadership  of  the  toiling  manses  by  the 
working  class,  whose  vanguard  is  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party,  in  bringing  about  a  prole- 
tarian revolution  in  one  form  or  another 
[either  by  peaceful  or  vlcdent  (clvU  war) 
means]  and  in  establishing  some  form  ot  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat; 

3.  Alliance  of  the  working  class  with  the 
bulk  of  the  peasantry  and  other  strata  of  the 
totlan: 

3.  AboUUon  of  a4>ltallst  ownership  and 
eatablUbment  ot  public  ownership  ot  tbe 
basic  means  of  production; 

4.  Oradual  socialist  reorganization  |  collec- 
tivization] of  agriculture; 

5.  Planned  development  of  the  economy 
with  tbe  aim  of  building  socialism  and  com- 
munism; 

6.  Completion  of  a  socialist  revolution  in 
the  qibere  of  Ideology  and  culture  and  tor- 
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mation  ot  numerous  Intelligentsia  devoted 
to  tbe  working  daas,  tbe  tollers  and  the  cauae 
ot  the  BOCtallKm; 

7.  Elimination  ot  national  oppression  and 
the  eatabllBhment  ot  equality  and  fraternal 
trlenrtahlp  among  people; 

8.  Defenae  of  the  nehievementa  of  tocUU- 
tom*  [emphasis  added]  against  encroach- 
ments of  external  and  internal  enemies;  soli- 
darity ot  the  working  class  of  a  given  country 
with  the  working  class  ot  other  countries — 
proletarian  intemattonaliam.' 

Two  otaervations  should  be  made  wltti 
regard  to  the  1957  declaration.  The  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  1957  conference  was  headed 
by  the  then  First  Secretary  of  the  CJP&.V. 
Nlklba  S.  Khrushchev,  who,  for  all  his  r^>u- 
taUon  as  promoter  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
in  1956,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  given 
fraternal  military  a/»i£tance  to  orthodox 
Hungarian  Communists  led  by  Janos  Kadar 
in  their  effort  to  preserve  socialist  achieve- 
ments in  that  country. 

Al30,  the  same  basic  niles  for  Communist 
conduct  defined  in  the  1957  declaration  are 
quoted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  Brezhnev's  argu- 
ments to  Justify  the  1968  Warsaw  Pact  oc- 
cupatloo  of  Czechoslovakia.  A  oonslantly  de- 
teriorating situation  (from  a  Communist 
viewpoint)  had  developed  there,  with  the  lo- 
cal Communist  Party  in  disarray  and  losing 
Its  total  control  (dictatorship)  over  tbe 
state,*  resembling  the  1956  Hungarian  crisis. 

In  the  view  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  govern- 
ments this  situation  fully  Justified  armed 
Intervention,  aimed  at  restoring  the  Com- 
munist Party  power  monopoly.  The  non- 
Communist  world,  however,  branded  it  as 
"contrary  to  every  elementary  rule  at  In- 
ternational law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  UN 
Charter".* 

It  is  of  major  interest,  therefore,  to  look 
next  into  the  Cooununlst  attitude  toward 
theee  elementary  rules  of  international  law. 
which  are  essential  for  normal  intercourse 
amnng  states.  Since  legal  norms  are  basically 
rules  and  g^ildelines  of  conduct,  whether  of 
Individuals  or  states,  the  importance  of  un- 
derstanding the  Soviet  legal  system  and  its 
underlying  ptilloeophy  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized in  our  search  for  communist  policy 
motivation.  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  summed  it  up  very  well  when  as 
Attorney  General  be  wrote  in  this  Journal: 

"When  we  talk  about  competing  with  In- 
ternational Communism  in  the  realm  of 
ideas,  we  are  talking  in  large  measure  about 
the  ideas  which  are  tbe  basis  of  our  legal 
system."  »• 

The  so-called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  has  often 
bsen  qualified  in  the  non-Communist  world 
as  a  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty,  appli- 
cable only  t»  a  socialist  state.  What,  briefly, 
is  tbe  Communist  concept  of  state  sov- 
ereignty within  tbe  international  law 
context? 

STATX  CONCEPT  DITTEXS  TBOM  TKAOmONAI. 
NOnONB 

The  state  concept — and  sovereignty  is  an 
important  attribute  ot  the  state — as  defined 
in  tbe  Marxist-Leninist  theory  of  state  and 
law  differs  substantially  from  traditional  no- 
tions. I^e  theory  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
aims  of  tbe  state  was  formulated  by  Lenin, 
a  lawyer  by  education,  who  relied  heavily  on 
Frederick  Engels's  work.  The  Origin  o/  the 
Family,  Private  Property  and  the  State.  As 
Is  well  known,  Engels  tied  tbe  state's  origin 
to  tbe  appearance  on  the  historical  scene  ot 
private  ownership  of  tbe  means  of  produc- 
tion and  tbe  resulting  split  of  society  into 
antagonistic  classes.  The  state  emerged,  and 
continued  to  exist,  as  an  organ  of  class  nile 
(slave-owners  over  slaves,  feudal  lords  over 
serfs). 

At  present,  Marxist-Leninist  theory  distin- 
guishes between  two  basic  forms  of  class  so- 
ciety: in  one  the  classes  are  hostile  and  an- 
tagonistic towards  each  other  and  are  en- 
gaged in  bitter  class  conflict  (bourgeoisie  tb. 


the  working  claos  In  a  capitalist  atata) ;  the 
otber,  after  doing  away  wHh  private  owner- 
ship of  tbe  means  ot  production,  is  Identlfled 
by  cooperation  ot  pienOly  daaaea  (tbe  work- 
ing claoB  and  kolkhoz  [collective  farm]  peas- 
antry in  a  proletarlan-soclaUst  state)  In  a 
Joint  task  and  aim:  building  socialism  and, 
ultimately,  communism. 

M^rT<""-T.*«nini«Tn  dlscloacd  the  cIom  na- 
ture of  the  state,  and.  In  a  society  with  an- 
tagonistic classes.  It  considers  the  state  as  a 
machine  of  suppression.  "The  state" — noted 
V.  I.  Lenin — "is  a  machine  used  to  support 
the  domination  of  one  class  over  another." 
The  figurative  wcrd  "machine"  Immediately 
indicates  the  gist  of  the  class  nature  of  the 
state;  It  helps  to  explain  that  a  state  like 
any  machine  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  people, 
a  tool  which  multiplies  their  strength  as 
representatives  of  the  ruling  class.  Conse- 
quently, tbe  state  in  Its  essence  is  an  In- 
strument of  a  dictatorship — ot  class  domi- 
nation." 

The  state  In  a  capitalist  society,  according 
to  Marxism-Leninism,  serves  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  oppression  of  the  majority 
(the  tolling  masses)  by  tbe  minority  (the 
bourgeoisie) .  The  state  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  on  the  other  hand,  serves 
ss  an  instrument  of  suppression  of  a  mi- 
nority (the  remainder  of  the  vanquished 
exploiting  classes)  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority (the  working  class  and  the  peasants) . 
Only  after  the  complete  victory  of  socialism 
does  the  state  cease  to  be  an  organ  of  class 
domination;  imder  socialism  it  continues  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  of  political  power  of 
the  friendly  classes  of  tollers. 

POPOLAB   SOVBKnCNTT    tS    A    nCTION 

In  theory,  the  working  class  rules  the  pro- 
letarian-socialist state  and  Is  thus  the  bearer 
of  Its  sovereignty.  In  fact,  however,  p<q>ular 
sovereignty  is  a  fiction  in  such  a  state  be- 
cause of  the  unique  poeitim  of  the  Oommu- 
nist Party,  a  position  equivalent,  ultimately, 
to  one  of  exclusive  and  total  control  over 
the  state.  The  ruling  Communist  Parties  not 
only  formulate  policy  for  all  aspects  (eco- 
nomic, political  and  cultural)  of  society's 
life,  but  they  also  select  cadres  for  the  state 
apparatus  who  carry  out  and  supervise  their 
policy."  This  is  Justified  by  the  party's  claim 
to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class  in 
Its  revolutionary  mission  to  transform  the 
world. 

The  class  character  of  tbe  Communist- 
controlled  party-state  and,  consequently,  ot 
its  sovereignty  Introduces  a  new  interna- 
tional or,  Ijetter  to  say,  supranational  con- 
cept into  interstate  relations  between  social- 
ist states  themselves  as  well  as  between 
"capitalist"  and  "socialist"  states. 

In  their  interstate  or.  rather,  interparty 
relations.  Communist-controlled  states  claim 
to  be  primarily  guided  by  the  principles  of 
socialist  internationalism  and  not  by  general 
international  law.>*  although,  Soviet  Jurists 
assert: 

"The  socialist  states  consistently  uphold 
the  observance  in  international  intercourse 
of  the  generally  recognized  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  international  legality  and  law  .  .  . 
they  are  inserting  a  new  content  into  old 
legal  forms,  a  new  quality  arising  from  the 
socialist  cbaracter  of  those  states."'*  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

This  process  is  being  described  as  the  for- 
mation of  a  separate  socialist  international 
law,  which  will  gradually  replace  general 
International  law  "when  tbe  world  socialist 
system  will  occupy  a  dominant  position  in 
all  areas  of  international  relations".  >* 

Meanwhile,  Intercourse  between  socialist 
and  eapUallat  states  Is  allegedly  regulated  by 
norma  of  general  IntemaUooal  law,  often 
called  by  Oommunlat  JiulBts  "the  Law  ot 
Peacaful  Coexistence"  between  states  of  tlie 
two  antagonistic  social  systems.  It  Is  not  a 
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law  ot  peaceful  Intercourse  In  the  traditional, 
non-03ami\uilst  meaning,  but  a  set  at  norma 
operating  In  a  historical  situation  obonc- 
tarlzed  by  the  absence  of  major  (nudaar) 
conflict  between  the  two  systems,  whose 
"coexiotonce"  Is  described  as: 

A  apedflc  form  of  class  struggle  between 
socialism  and  capitalism  in  tbe  interna- 
tional lu^na.  .  .  .  Peaceful  coexistence  be- 
tween tbe  two  systems  does  not  exclude  rev- 
olutions in  the  form  of  armed  uprisings 
and  J  tut  national  Ubwation  wars  against  im- 
perialist oppreesion,  which  occur  witOiln  tbe 
oapitalisit  system.  >• 

In  this  context  the  international  law  prin- 
ciples of  the  sovereignty  of  a  capitalist  state 
and  noiUnterferenoe  in  its  internal  affairs. 
dmpiKit  fonnal  acceptance  by  the  Coounu- 
nlats,  are  logically  also  subordinated  to  the 
overriding  aims  of  class  struggle  (for  exam- 
ple, international  civil  war)  and  are  devoid 
of  traditional  signlficanoe. 

It  appears  that  tbe  negative  infiuence  of 
the  Breehnev  Doct^rine  on  int^natianal  law's 
validity  is  self-evident. 

BBXZHXEV'S    BOLE    HELPS    TO    EXPLAIN    HIS 
DOCTRINE 

For  an  understanding  of  the  real  content 
and  Implications  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine, 
we  must  rettim  to  Brezhnev's  role,  even 
though  the  doctrine  may  not  be  so  new  and 
he  is  not  its  author.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  minimize  the  influence  of  this 
most  important  representative  of  tbe  CPS.XJ. 
Central  Committee  ai^Mratus,  which  wields 
enormous  power  emanating  from  the  party's 
totalitarian  control  over  the  Soviet  state  and, 
indirectly,  even  over  the  world  socialist  sys- 
tem. In  bis  public  pronouncements  the  Sec- 
retary General  interprets  and  communioates 
to  the  world  the  genuine  "Brezbnev  Doc- 
trine", a  complex  set  of  concepts  emd  mo- 
tivations which  make  the  CJ>.S.U.  and  other 
Communist  Parties  "tick",  despite  their 
"rifts".  We  speak  here,  of  course,  of  the  Com- 
munist world  view,  the  Marxist-Leninist  doc- 
trine, which  Is  tbe  glol>aI,  ideological  frame- 
work of  the  Communifit  Parties. 

In  a  recent  collection  of  ^>eeches  and  arti- 
cles the  Secretary  General  siimmarizes  "tbe 
Party's  e]q>erienoe  in  directing  communist 
oonstruotlon  and  the  tonign  policy  of  taie 
USSR"."  It  is  CJ.S.U.  directed  foreign  prt- 
icy  Inteipreted  by  Brezhnev,  then,  that  will 
offer  us  an  insight  into  tbe  problem  of  "sov- 
ereign" relations  among  communlst-oc»i- 
trolled  states,  and.  ultimately,  also,  between 
those  states  and  their  nonocsnmunist  coun- 
terparts. 

INVASION    or    CZECHOSLOVAKIA    HAS    BKEN     AN 
IMPORTANT   TOPIC 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August, 
1968,  a  critical  foreign  policy  decision  with- 
in tbe  socialist  system,  has  l>een  an  impor- 
tant topic  in  Brezhnev's  ^>eeches.  On  Novem- 
ber 13.  1968.  his  address  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers  {i.e..  Communist) 
Party  showed  not  only  concern  with  a  local 
(Czechoslovak)  problem  but  reflected  the 
cooununlst  global  view: 

"We  are  living,  comrades,  in  a  complicated, 
stormy  and  interesting  time.  The  revolution- 
ary process,  which  centers  around  the  con- 
frontation  of  the  two  principal  social  sys- 
tems at  our  epoch — socialism  and  capital- 
ism—  is  progressing  irresistibly."**  [Eiiq>ha- 
sis  added.] 

He  admonishes  the  Communists  of  the  so- 
cialist countries  that  the  recent  activization 
in  Czechoslovakia  of  forces  hostile  to  social- 
ism should  be  understood  in  terms  of  this 
confrontation  and  that — 

It  is  vitally  important  ...  to  carry  high 
the  banner  of  socialist  internationalism  and 
constantly  strengthen  the  solidarity  and  co- 
hesion of  the  socialist  countries." 

Despite  remarks  in  support  of  the  observ- 
ance ot  traditional  sovereignty  of  all  states, 
Brszhnev  emphasizes  the  special  importance 


tor  the  Communists  of  defending  the  sov- 
ereignty ot  states  wblch  have  choaen  the 
road  of  building  socialism.  He  equate*  the 
sovereignty  ot  a  socialist  country  with  build- 
ing "a  society  free  of  every  oppresalon  and 
e^ldtation".  True  consolidation  of  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  requires  that — 

Each  socialist  country  determine  the  con- 
crete forms  of  its  development  along  the 
path  toward  socialism,  while  taking  into  ac- 
count the  specific  character  of  its  national 
conditloa8.*> 

But,  Brezhnev  warns.  In  order  to  upbold 
"socialist"  sovereignty: 

"There  exist  also  generaU]/  binding  prin- 
ciples ot  Bootallst  conatnictl<»i,  whose  ne- 
glect could  lead  to  a  retreat  from  social- 
ism. .  .  .  And  when  internal  and  external 
forces  hoetUe  to  socialism  make  an  attempt 
to  reverse  tbe  development  of  a  socialist 
country  tn  the  direction  of  the  restoration  of 
the  capitalist  system  .  .  .  then  this  threat 
represents  not  only  a  problem  for  tbe  people 
of  that  country,  but  a  common  problem  and 
task  ot  all  socialist  countries."  *>  ( Emphasis 
added.) 

Mutual  fraternal  assistance,  based  on 
principles  of  socialist  internationalism,  in- 
cludes, according  to  Brezhnev,  direct  military 
intervention,  even  though  only  as  "an  ex- 
traordinary meastire,  in  order  to  nip  In  tbe 
bud  the  threat  to  the  socialist  order". 

Brezhnev  did  not  elalx>rate  on  these  gen- 
erally binding  principles  and  rules,  knowing 
quite  well  that  his  host,  Oomulka,  was  one 
of  tbe  signers  of  the  1957  declaration  of  the 
twelve  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  that 
speUed  them  out  in  detail. 

Two  years  later.  In  a  monumental  dis- 
course. "The  Work  of  Lenin  Lives  and  Tri- 
umphs", on  April  31,  1970,  Brezhnev  again 
reminded  his  listeners.  Communists  and 
sympathizers  from  practically  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  ot  the  "collapse"  of  the  an- 
tlsocialist  plot  in  Czechoslovakia,  proving 
"the  great  importance  of  the  international 
solidarity  of  the  socialist  coimtries".  He  re- 
marked, "Neither  our  friends  nor  our  ene- 
mies doubt  Its  force  and  effectlvenesB — and 
that  is  very  good." 

When  we  compare  this  speech  with  the  1957 
Moscow  Declaration,  the  remarkable  continu- 
ity of  Marxist-Leninist  thinking  should  not 
surprise  us.  Prepared  by  the  same  apparatus, 
it  repeats  tbe  declaration's  main  points  al- 
most vrord  for  word:  The  path  of  different 
countries  to  socialism,  and  tbe  socialist  sys- 
tem itself,  are  characterized — "as  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  fraternal  Parties" — by 
"common  landmarks",  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion in  some  form  which  crushes  the  st«te 
machinery  of  the  exploiters  and  replaces  it 
by  tbe  state  (dictatorship)  of  the  prtdetariat; 
tbe  proletarian  (socialist)  state,  which,  in 
turn,  liquidates  the  exploiter  classes,  social- 
izes the  means  of  production  and  inaugurates 
a  cultural  revolution  in  Lenin's  meaning. 

As  for  the  socialist  system  once  con- 
structed, its  fundamental  obligatory  chiirac- 
teristics  are:  the  rule  of  the  tollers,  imple- 
mented through  tbe  control  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  party  over  society's  develc^Mnent; 
social  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  a  planned  economy;  education  of  the  en- 
tire people  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ideology  of 
scientific  communism;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  a  foreign  policy  based  on  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  proletarian-socialist  international- 
ism. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  doctrinal  continuity 
displayed  by  the  C.P.S.U.  apparatus,  it  ia  only 
natural  that  Brezhnev  should  publicly  deny 
not  only  authorship  but  also  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  "Brezhnev"  doctrine.  l^>eaking  in 
Moscow  on  June  9.  1969,  before  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  seventy-five  Oommunist 
and  Workers'  Parties  held  to  consider  tbe 
tasks  of  the  struggle  against  imperialism,  he 
accused  "the  imperialist  propagandists"  of 
having — 
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rabricatfld  and  ctrouUt«d  Uie  notorioua 
doetrlna  of  limited  aoremgnty  [and  of] 
»iBiiHM<ng  the  prlac^da  of  prolotarlan  Inier- 
Dtttlooallim  by  oontfaatlng  It  orti^ctoOy 
wMh  the  prindplea  of  Indi^wadence,  sov- 
ereignty and  equaUty  of  national  detacta- 
mente  of  the  vorkeis'  and  communist  nK>Te- 
ment  [Oomznnnlst  Parties]."  [Brnphaals 
added.] 

In  aupport  of  hli  argument  be  quoted  as 
"by  no  meuu  obeolete"  Lenin's  definition: 
"to  be  an  Internationalist  means  to  do  the 
utmost  possible  In  one  country  fxnr  the  pro- 
motion support  and  stirring  up  of  revolution 
tit  aUoountrtea."* 

The  genuine  '^reshnev  Doctrtne"  Is,  then, 
a  restatement  of  the  Uandst-Lenlnlst  world 
view;  a  -world  engulfed  In  an  irreconcilable 
confrontation  between  the  two  antagonistic 
sodoeoonomlo  syatems — capttallan  and  so- 
dallsm — ^wtilch  Is  bound  to  end  with  a  rer- 
olutkmary  transformatloa  of  capitalist  so- 
ciety according  to  Uarzlst-Lenlnlst  tenets. 
TO  this  supranatlanal  revolutionary  end 
evertj/hing  is  subordinated.  Including  Inter- 
ests of  whole  nations  (their  sovereignty. 
equaUty.  Independence,  etc.)  as  well  as  the 
Interests  of  Individuals,  Irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  part  of  the  capitalist  or 
sodaUat  system. 

The  {mseni  Seeretary  Oeneral  may,  of 
course,  at  some  future  date  be  r^laced  by 
another  apfMrotchOe  (prominent  member  of 
the  C.P3.U.  Central  Oommlttee  apparatus). 
wlM>  win  eontlnue  prrwnotlng  the  Mandst- 
Lanlnlst  doettlne.  the  true  driving  force  be- 
hind the  Communist  effort. 

FOOTWOTSa 

^Pravda,  November  23.  1957,  page  1.  Rep- 
resented were  the  Ck>mmunlst  Parties  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria.  Hungary,  Vietnam,  East  Ger- 
many. China.  North  Korea,  Mongolia,  Poland, 
Bnmanla.  the  U.S.S.B.,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia.  All  but  Tugoelavla  signed  the 
document. 

>Tbe  widely  used  Kngllah  equivalent, 
"competition",  is  a  misleading  translation  In 
the  author's  opinion,  since  it  does  not  reflect 
this  struggle's  irreconcilable  charter. 

*  Fiavda.  November  22.  1957.  page  1. 

•IMd. 

*  "ZavovevaiUjfa  totaUUMtnaT  (adUevements 
of  sodallam).  In  the  author's  opinion.  Is 
better  translated  literally  "conquests  of  so- 
dallam", since  It  reflects  the  Communist 
large-scale  application  of  crude  force  and 
legalised  error  in  transforming  society. 

^  Pravda,  November  22,  1967,  page  1. 

*  Read  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation In  the  author's  brochure.  The  Soviet 
Doctrine  of  Sovereignty,  the  So-Called  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine,  published  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion About  Communism  and  Its  Contrast 
With  Uberty  Tender  Law  (1970). 

*  The  New  York  Times,  September  28,  1988, 
page  32. 

"  Roger,  Our  Onat  Ooal:  Peace  Under  Law, 
46A3JI.J.  1181  (1S69). 

u  pondamentals  of  the  Iheory  of  State  and 
Law  [in  Russia] ,  legal  textbook  of  the  Sverd- 
lovsk Law  institute  (1989) . 

u  Id.  at  197-198. 

uTunkln,  Theory  of  International  Law 
(in  Russian]  B04  (1970). 

^  Korovm,  Proletarian  Internationalism 
and  Intematitmal  Law,  Soviet  Yearbook  of 
International  Law — 1968  [in  Russian]  88 
(1»M). 

*  TTsenko,  International  Law  <n  ttie  tnter- 
eoune  of  Sodalist  Countries,  Soviet  Year- 
book of  mtematlonal  Iaw— 1968-1967  [in 
Russian]  44  (1968). 

>*4  PltUoaopfticoZ  Sneyclopedia  [in  Rus- 
sian] ■*  483-454. 

"BreiauMT,  The  Leninist  Policy  Course: 
SpeeehM  and  Articles  1064-1870  ([In  Rus- 
sian] 8. 

»M..  Volume  2.  at  838. 


»/«.  at838. 
» Id.  at  329. 
«/Wd. 
"M.  at  897. 
"/Wd. 


CURRENT  STRIKES  CRIPPLE  ORE- 
GON FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  think 
we  are  aU  familiar  with  the  cr4>pling  ef- 
fect that  the  west  coast  dock  strike,  now 
in  Ite  fourth  weelc.  is  having  on  our  com- 
merce with  the  Orient.  The  work,  stop- 
page has  tied  up  ships  and  halted  trade 
in  p>orts  from  southern  CaUfomla  to 
Puget  Sound. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  pfuticularly  devastating  effect 
the  strike  Is  having  on  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry,  specifically  on  the  wood 
chlpmaiket. 

Chips  and  other  residue  at  sawmills, 
plywood  mills,  and  other  plants  are 
amassing  at  a  dangerous  rate.  'W^tti  space 
to  store  them  dwindling  rapidly,  tiie  saw- 
mills themselves  are  threatened  with  a 
shutdown.  Such  a  calamity,  if  it  occurs, 
will  have  nattonal  consequences.  Already 
there  are  some  threats  to  the  economy. 

Pyramiding  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  dock  strike  is  the  railroad  strike, 
which  hit  the  UnlcHi  Pacific  end  South- 
em  Railroad  last  week.  Now  the  South- 
em  Pacific  is  shut  down.  Due  to  the  rail- 
road strike,  chips  and  wood  residue — 
along  with  lumber  itself— cannot  be 
moved.  In  many  cases,  from  even  the 
wood  inrocessing  plants,  let  alone  be 
shipped  overseas,  where  much  of  it  ordi- 
narily is  brnmd. 

Tying  up  these  shipments — which  an 
mainly  to  Japan — wreaks  its  effect  on  our 
Isalance  of  payments.  And  this  at  a  time 
wbea  the  Nation  is  trying  desperately  to 
improve  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion. Until  this  interruption,  the  volume 
of  chip  exports  was  on  the  rise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Jime  1971  Pulpwood  An- 
nual showing  this  rise  appear  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Another  threat  to  our 
ecfmomy  as  a  result  of  this  situation  is 
the  fact  that  a  shortage  of  lumber  and 
lumber  products  will  mean  higher  prices 
in  building  construction.  This  is  another 
calamity,  for  we  in  Congress  have  set  a 
national  goal  of  26  million  new  and  reha- 
bilitated housing  units  in  this  decade.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  priced  out  of  that  gocd. 

In  the  West,  many  small  communities 
are  entirely  dependent  ujwn  the  wood 
Industry  for  their  livelihood.  In  these 
one-industry  towns  a  shutdown  of  a  saw- 
mill or  a  plywood  plant  means  a  shut- 
down of  the  town. 

Take  the  town  of  Ktnzua.  Oreg.,  for  in- 
stance. A  shutdown  of  the  lumber  mill 
there  means  unemployment  for  the  350 
of  the  500-odd  residents.  The  mill  pro- 
duces an  average  ot  10  carloads  of  fin- 
ished lumber  and  wood  chips  a  day. 
These  are  hauled  out  on  a  company  line 
and  picked  up  by  the  Unlcm  Padfle.  With 
the  Unl<m  Pacific  closed  down  by  the 


strike  there  is  no  way  for  Kinzua  to  ship 
its  liunber  products. 

The  Portland  Oregcmian  newspi^ier 
was  told  by  the  caill's  general  manager 
that  omtinuatioai  of  the  strike  past  the 
middle  of  this  week  will  mean  real 
trouUe.  He  said  that  lumber  produced 
there  can  be  stored  but  the  big  problem 
is  what  to  do  with  the  chips— that  is.  the 
residue.  If  the  strike  lasts  much  longer 
than  this  week  a  total  shutdown  will  have 
to  be  considered,  the  ofDcial  said. 

The  worries  at  Kliuua  are  echoed  In 
doacDs  of  little  lumber  towns  in  eastern 
Oregon  and  along  the  Columbia  River. 

Communications  from  nimierous  lum- 
ber and  plywood  companies  tell  the  same 
story. 

UJ3.  Plywood-Champion  Papers,  Inc., 
at  Eugene.  Oreg.,  reports: 

We  are  at  our  chip  storsge  capacity  right 
now  and  are  fadng  plant  shutdowns. 

Cliff  Pearscm,  vice  president  of  the 
Roseburg  Lumber  Co.,  Roseburg,  Oreg., 
says: 

IVs  a  questlod  of  how  long  we  can  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  chlpe  which  should  go  to 
Japan  out  of  Coos  Bay.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant, In  my  o>irinlon.  Is  how  we  are  going 
to  pick  these  chips  up  again.  In  other 
words,  well  have  to  handle  current  chip 
shipments  at  the  same  time  that  we  must 
get  rid  ot  the  tremendous  Inventory  created 
by  the  strike.  Yet  there  are  no  more  boats 
and  no  more  rail  cars  available. 

Emory  E.  Moore,  president  of  Vanply. 
Inc.,  of  Albany,  Or«g.,  r^iorts  his  com- 
pany has  a  30-day  supply  of  Philippine 
mahogany  for  its  prefinishing  and  lauan 
siding  (H>eration8  and  after  that  "well 
be  down."  He  said: 

Our  export  chips  are  piling  up.  Well  have 
no  more  room  by  Labor  Day  and  would  be 
forced  to  shut  down. 

Says  William  Swtnddls,  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  at  Willamette  Industries.  Inc., 
Portland  Oreg.: 

Box  car  shortages  are  Intensified  sinoe 
shipments  of  lumber  destined  for  overseas 
are  under  an  embarga  Therefore,  much 
needed  oars  stand  loaded  In  the  port  areas. 
Lumtber  we  are  unatde  to  ship  sits  out  In 
the  sun.  Meanwhile  our  orders  are  gdng  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  with  the  pceslblllty 
that  we  may  suffer  a  permanent  loss  of  busl- 


Needless  to  say.  these  problems  for  the 
producers  and  sun;>liers  are  matched  by 
problems  for  the  consumer.  The  stoppage 
can  lead  to  shutdowns  of  other  businesses 
and  to  higher  prices  for  all  concerned. 

The  handling  of  chips  and  other  resi- 
due by  the  lumber  industry  in  recent 
years  represents  a  giant  step  forward! 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  most  of  this 
residue  incurred  in  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing timber  for  the  market  was  regarded 
as  waste.  To  dispose  of  it.  mvcb  ot  it  was 
burned. 

However,  increased  effldency  and  im- 
proved technology  in  the  industry  has 
found  new  uses  for  these  former  wastes. 
In  addition  to  being  used  as  fuel  to 
produce  electric  power  at  some  sawmills, 
the  residue  now  is  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  products  like  hardboard  and 
particlelsoard.  It  also  is  used  as  mulch  and 
other  soil  additions  in  agriculture  and 
gardening  as  well  as  In  the  ivoductlon  of 
pulp  and  paper.  In  addition,  there  are 
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lesser  prodoots  sudi  as  wood  floor  and 
manofteotured  fuel  logs.  In  fact,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  mill  residues 
now  are  put  to  use.  The  forest  products 
industry  may  soon  be  able  to  say  that  it 
uses  all  but  the  ii^iine  of  the  saw. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  uses  to  which 
wood  industry  residues  are  put  to  use 
eliminate  the  sources  of  much  solid  waste 
pollution  as  well  as  air  pollution,  which 
results  from  the  burning  of  the  wastes. 

The  untoward  accumulation  of  chips 
and  other  residue  at  wood  Industry 
plants  due  to  the  shutdowns  in  ship- 
ping and  railroads  bitogs  a  new  threat  of 
air  pollution.  If  the  residue  cannot  be 
moved,  it  may  have  to  be  burned.  Burn- 
ing would  be  in  conflict  with  air  pollution 
control  measures  and,  in  some  cases,  in 
violation  of  new  State  and  local  laws 
against  burning. 

Further,  the  revalues  lost  fran  the 
erosion  of  a  part  of  the  residue  (^p 
market  would  have  to  IK  made  up  from 
hifl^ier  lumber  and  plywood  prices  or  by 
lower  Btumpage  prices  for  timber  grow- 
ers. Higher  product  prices  would  add  to 
the  rising  cost  of  housing. 

The  possible  accumulatlan  of  residue 
at  wood  plants  can  l>e  envisioned  yffbiaa. 
one  considers  the  total  residue  produc- 
tion around  the  country.  It  is  upwards 
of  4  billion  cviAc  feet  per  year,  includ- 
ing both  the  currently  used  and  unused 
residue. 

Nationwide,  mill  residues  account  for 
about  30  percent  of  the  64  million  cords 
of  domestically  produced  virgin  fll>er 
consumed  in  pulp  mills.  In  the  South  mill 
residues  account  for  20  percent  and  in 
the  West  mill  residues  are  the  major  sup- 
ply to  pulp  mills. 

Industry,  consumer  and  Government 
alike  sue  harmed  by  the  prolonged  shut- 
down at  our  west  coast  ports  and  by  the 
railroad  strike. 

It  is  to  the  Interest  of  all  of  us — ^in 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  general  pubUc — to  aoctierate  efforts 
to  settle  the  strike  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Union  at  our  west  coast 
ports,  the  United  Tranowrtatian  Union 
walkout  at  the  railroads  and  the  long 
strike  of  the  Western  Pulp  and  Plqwr 
Workers  against  six  Weyerhaeuser  pulp 
plants. 

KXHiSlT    1 

A  Bxixr  Look  at  the  Woku>  or  Crip  Bxpoars; 

AW   XXAMIIf ATION   OP  CUISKNT   AlfD   FUTUSB 

TluifDe  nx  Chip  Kxpoars  in  trx  Pacdic 
NoBxawKsr  Bnaoir 

(By  William  E.  DavU) 
This  report  Is  not  Intended  as  a  definitive 
survey  of  the  chip  export  world.  Rather,  It 
is  offered  as  a  general  overview  of  the  sub- 
ject, wl^  a  look  at  current  trends  and  what^ 
likely  to  happen  In  the  near  future  In  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  area. 

Last  year  chip  exports  to  Japan  from 
Washington.  Oregon  and  California  ports 
amotmted  to  some  1,760,000  bone-dry  units. 
The  volume  ot  exported  ctilps  Is  currently 
on  the  rise  and  It  Is  expected  that  last  year's 
total  volume  will  be  exceeded.  A  species 
breakdown  shows  that  about  96%  of  the 
material  exported  is  Douglas  fir,  with  the  i«- 
malnder  being  prtmarlly  hemlock  from  the 
Columbia  River  region. 

KUH^    PUCB    AFPAIZirr    or     COMTBACn 

In  the  ana  of  contracts,  the  new  onee  are 
reflecting  steep  price  eeealatlons  (during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  the  value  per 
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short  ton  from  the  Oregon  Custom  Dlstnet 
stood  at  819.83  and  from  Washington  at 
830.13).  Terms  of  the  new  oontraote  are 
long — 5  to  10  years — ^but  there  Is  a  move  to 
renegotiate  prices  every  year.  One  Japanese 
oon^Mmy  Is  currently  contemplating  negoti- 
ating prices  every  six  months. 

A  look  at  ohtp  sources  reveals  that  chips 
for  the  domestic  and  export  markets  are  still 
largely  supplied  from  outside  sources  such 
as  sawmills,  plywood  plants  etc.  Because  of 
high  chip  prices,  however,  many  of  the  larger 
pulp  and  pi4>er  companies  are  starting  to  In- 
stall their  own  chip  plants  and  curtail,  or 
cut  out  completely,  buying  chips  from  out- 
side sources.  But,  as  in  the  past,  it  still  re- 
mains standard  operating  procedure  for  the 
big  pulp  and  paper  companies  to  help  smaUer 
sawmills  and  plywood  plants  finance  chip- 
ping and  chip  tran^xntatlon  equipment. 

Experience  is  showing  that  the  indq;>endent 
chip  plant  opovtors  are  successfxil  only  to 
the  extent  Uiat  they  have  the  ability  to  store 
chips,  or  shut  down  completely,  when  there 
Is  an  oversupply.  With  this  flexibUlty  there 
seems  to  be  a  bright  future  for  theee  plants. 

PSOnTABLK  TBANSPOST  DISTANCE  IB  UNKNOWN 

From  the  chipping  site  to  the  export  site, 
bow  far  can  you  tranq>ort  chips  and  stlU 
make  a  profit?  At  present  this  seems  to  be 
an  open  question.  A  new  export  faclUty  at 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  which  will  start  operation 
In  July  and  ship  12,000  monthly,  pUms  to 
bring  in  chips  from  as  far  away  as  Colorado. 
Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho.  So,  there  seems  to 
be  no  prescribed  formula  for  success  based  on 
some  average  haiillng  distance. 

What  kind  of  chip  volimie  Is  being  ex- 
ported monthly?  Since  much  of  the  data 
concerning  chip  exports  is  considered  con- 
fidential by  the  major  exporting  companies, 
it  is  difficult  to  gather  specific  information. 
However,  listed  below  are  the  five  major  ex- 
porting companies  as  well  as  the  size  and 
number  of  ships  used  monthly. 

WHAT  THE    ICAJOa  COMPANIXS    SHIP    OUT 

Bach  month  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  sends  nine 
ships  to  Japan.  These  ships  break  down  as 
follows:  one  6,000-unlt,  six  8,000-unlt,  one 
13,000-unlt  and  one  14,000-unlt.  "nils  gives 
Weyerhaeuser  a  total  shipping  cH>aclty  of 
80,000  units  per  month. 

Roseburg  Liimber  Co.  sends  out  80,000 
units  monthly  In  two  8.000-unlt  ships  and 
one  14,000-unlt  ship.  This  company  wlU  have 
another  14,000-unlt  sh^  coming  on  the  line 
In  July. 

U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers  ships  out 
36,000  units  monthly  In  three  6X>00-unlt 
vessels  and  one  8.000-unlt  VMsel. 

Oeorgla-Paclflc  Corp.  exp<xts  20,000  units 
per  month  in  two  6,000-unlt  and  one  8,000- 
uult    vessels. 

International  Paper  Co.  at  Longview,  Wash- 
ington, sends  Japan  16,000  units  monthly 
In  two  8,000-unlt  Bh^. 

Since  Japan  is  also  importing  an  Increas- 
ing volume  ot  chips  from  countries  such  as 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Ma- 
laysia (Japan's  talks  on  piilpwood  supply 
vrlth  the  UJB.S.R.  apparently  been  slowed 
considerably),  n.S.  chip  prices  must  remain 
competitive,  but  overall,  the  chip  export 
future  appears  bright. 

As  uMntloned  earlier,  the  1971  volume  of 
chips  exported  is  expected  to  be  higher  than 
last  year's  volume.  In  addition  to  the  new 
export  facility  at  Cooe  Bay,  several  major 
companies  are  exploring  the  possibility  of 
exporting  chips  from  Portland. 


FSX8KNT    FBICX    DBCUNX    SBN    AS 

At  present  there  Is  a  surplus  of  xhip^  on 
the  markeit  as  a  result  of  a  ciitback  in  pulp 
production  (by  as  much  as  80%  in  some 
companies) ,  and  the  volume  of  «r*'1rff  pro- 
duced by  satellite  chipping  plants.  This  has 
caused  chip  prices  to  decline  somewhat,  but 
chip  producers  see  this  as  temporary  and 
look  to  the  future  optlmlstleaUy. 


Doting  the  ttmas  of  lagging  <ddp  priosa 
many  observers  see  pulp  tfxpart  as  **«^w>wnw«j 
Inereastn^y  importamt.  and  vtow  the  Com- 
munist countries  (partleuUily  In  view  of  the 
thawing  reUttonahlp  between  the  UJ3.  and 
Pete's  Rep.  of  China)  as  representing  a 
great  potuitlal  market.  TIm  long-term  «h«p 
future  should  remain  bright,  as  additional 
VS.  pulp  capacity  goes  to  eapaw  domestle 
markets.  The  trend  to  long-term  chip  con- 
tracts supports  this  view. 

In  British  c<dumbla.  AlberU,  and  Sas- 
katchewan, pulp  expanslm  is  directed  to 
more  maiket  pulp,  but  much  of  it  u  for 
03.  mills. 


ZERO  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend,  the  press  has  carried  a 
numl>er  of  stories  about  what  is  reported 
to  be  this  Nation's  latest  proposal  for 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  XThioa 

One  sectimi  of  the  reported  proposal 
would  permit  each  nation  to  install  an 
ABM  system  around  its  cm>ital  or  at 
three  sites  to  protect  land-based  missiles. 

Without  pretending  to  know  whether 
the  stories  are  accurate,  but  <m  the  possi- 
bility that  the  rejxHt  was  leaked  as  a 
trial  balloon,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
ccMiunent  on  the  proposal.  Actually,  the 
comment  is  Just  to  reafflrm  a  poeltian  I 
have  long  hdd  and  is  appropriate  to  the 
SALT  talks,  whether  or  not  the  reports 
are  correct. 

History  indicates  that  we  have  been 
most  successful  in  securing  arms  limita- 
tion agzeemoits  when  we  have  exercised 
restraint.  That  was  the  posture  this 
Nation  took  in  securing  agreements  to 
ban  nuclear  weapoaa  in  the  Antaretic, 
to  ban  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  halt  proliferatton  of  nu- 
clear wei^Tons.  The  natkxis  did  not  reach 
asreements  when  the  United  States  had  a 
monopoly  on  nudear  warheads  m*  when 
the  Soviet  Union  held  a  commanding 
lead  in  the  devdopment  of  intereonti- 
nental  missile  delivoy  systems. 

A  position  seeking  zero  or  wnnimiim 
deployment  of  additional  nuclear  weap- 
ons also  makes  sense  when  both  nations 
already  have  enough  such  weapons  to 
destroy  each  other  sevwal  times  over. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  then 
that  I  urge  the  United  States  to  seek  a 
SALT  agreement  based  on  deployment 
of  as  few  additional  nuclear  weapcms  as 
possible. 

Prof.  Marshall  D.  fihnimftn  director 
of  OidumUa  Uhlverslty's  Russian  Insti- 
tute, offered  comments  on  this  approach 
when  he  testified  before  a  Senate  Vor- 
eign  Relations  suboommittee  on  July  14. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonaeiit  t^^  ex- 
cerpts from  Dr.  Shulman's  tesUmooy,  as 
printed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the  Rbcoko 
as  follows: 

TBa  "BABSAiNoro  Obip"  As  a  SALT  Brmtitmn 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  In  the  Internal 
dabataa  on  BAI/T  wltbln  the  Soviet  TTnioii. 
loob  UjB.  efforts  to  foroe  the  paoe  of  ttie 
Btratsglo  oompetmon  m  tb»  daploymaot  of 
Safeguard  and  ICBV  have  had  tlM  aStet  of 
wsakanlng  the  ease  of  those  In  tlw  Soviet 
Uhioa  who  have  aignad  that  airaagomeats 
with  tha  ITUted  Statas  for  ttia  stalMUaatloa 
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at  ttM  stntaflo  aimi  ocmpoUtioii  are  po»- 

■ll)i«L... 

IX  la  alao  daw  tlutt  the  affect  of  tlia  "ter- 
g»4"*"g  chip"  imttonala  for  furUier  uma- 
OMnt  nMMona  toy  Xbm  imtted  8t«tM  baa 
twan  the  apgoi/tt»  c€  what  waa  Intandad.  AI- 
tbough  It  la  trua  tbat  tbaae  maaaana  bkva 
pat  befora  tba  Soviet  leadanitilp  tbe  proa- 
pact  of  a  furtbar  agpanrtve  round  In  tbe  anna 
oompetmoa  aa  tba  altematlTe  to  a  SALT 
agreement,  wbat  la  more  algnlfloant  la  tbat 
tba  SoTlat  laadanblp  feeU  ItaeU  oUlged  to 
mstob  eaob  atap  wltb  comparable  meaaurea. 
for  It  oannot  aaow  Itaalf .  for  botb  domeetlo 
and  IntematinroU  reaaons,  to  be  preaaured 
Into  an  agreement  on  unfaTorable  terma. 
Pertiapa  tbe  "bargaining  oblp"  tbeory  may 
be  sound  dlidomacy  under  aoma  drcum- 
atancea.  but  It  la  dtmr  tbat  In  tbe  strategic 
weapons  field  It  provides  dynamism  for  tbe 
arms  race. . . , 

Over  tbe  long  run.  It  would  seem  more 
effective  for  tbe  United  8tatee  to  base  Its 
negotiating  tactics  and  Its  military  procure- 
menta  on  tbe  principle  tbat  aeourl^  In  tbe 
realm  of  strategic  we^x>ns  Is  beat  served  by 
a  stable  equilibrium  at  as  moderate  a  level 
as  can  be  managed  tbrougb  explicit  or  tadt 
agreement  with  our  advenarlea.  To  achieve 
this  will  require  us  to  break  the  cycle  of 
Interaction  between  the  two  countries  by 
the  exercise  of  political  leadership,  deciding 
military  policies  In  terms  of  this  conception 
of  security  rather  than  leaving  than  to  be 
decided  by  tbe  preasurea  of  tbe  military  serv- 
ices, the  upward  tug  of  technology,  tbe  over- 
action  of  military  i^anners,  or  the  misguided 
rationalizations  of  s^-deceptlve  bargaining 
tocbnlQuea. 


SUPREME  COXTRT  RUUNOS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  lib- 
erals everjrwhere  are  applauding  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  ruling  upholding  the 
right  of  the  New  York  Times  to  publish 
the  purloined  Pentagon  papers.  Implicit 
in  this  decision  was  the  premise  that  the 
Oovemment  should  avoid  "prior  re- 
straint." 

But  what  is  it  but  prior  restraint  when 
the  Federal  Government  can  compel  the 
States  to  submit  in  advance  any  proposed 
legislation  they  have  for  approval  by 
Federal  agents?  Such  restraint  has  been 
imposed  upon  Southern  States  for  sev- 
eral years  now. 

When  South  Carolina  challenged  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
many  of  the  same  Justices  who  opposed 
"prior  restraint"  against  the  New  York 
Times  indicated  their  approval  when 
such  restraint  was  aimed  at  Southern 
State  laws.  As  Justice  Black  correctly 
pointed  out,  such  a  Federal  law  "ap- 
proaches dangerously  near  to  wiping  out 
the  States  as  useful  and  effective  units  in 
the  Oovemment  of  our  country." 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  published 
in  the  July  8  issue  of  the  State  of  Colum- 
bia, S.C  correctly  reveals  the  double 
standard  of  which  I  speak. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "New  York  Times  and  the 
South  Receive  Uneven  Justice,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 
Nkw  Toax  Taaa  amb  tbz  Sotttb  Racsmi 

UMSVU)    JUSTId 

At  tbe  rooi  of  tbe  Supreme  Oouit  decision 
vpboldlng  the  right  of  tbe  New  York  Times 


to  publish  the  ptirlolned  Pentagon  Papers 
was  an  oft-stated  premise  that  the  govern- 
ment should  avoid  "prior  restraint." 

Would  that  the  same  court  had  been  as 
concerned  about  prior  restraint  five  years 
ago  when  It  validated  a  oongreeslonal  statute 
which  clearly  Impoaed  prior  restraint  on 
South  Carolina  and  other  Southern  states. 
We  refer  to  the  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1966 
and,  In  particular,  Secftlon  6  of  that  act. 

Let  It  be  recalled  tbat  a  vindictive  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  miffed  tbat  a  number  of 
Southern  states  had  forsaken  the  Democrats 
and  supported  Republican  Barry  Ooldwater 
In  the  1964  prealdentlal  election,  undertook 
to  penalize  the  offending  states  with  hob- 
bling controls. 

Without  requiring  any  showing  of  Ulegal 
or  discriminatory  conduct  as  a  prerequisite 
for  punitive  controls,  the  Congress  simply 
lumped  together  those  states  In  which  voters 
bad  not  cast  ballots  In  numbers  satlafactory 
to  congressional  evaluators. 

Such  states  (aU  Southern  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alaska)  were  required  to  suspend 
their  literacy  tests  for  voters,  irrespective  of 
any  factual  showing  as  to  whether  the  tests 
had  been  abused. 

Furthermore,  tbe  states  were  prohibited 
from  altering  their  election  laws  without 
prior  approval  (the  corollary  of  prior  re- 
straint) by  either  the  federal  Judiciary  or  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  U.8. 

When  South  Carolina  challenged  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  In  the  Supreme  Court,  many 
of  the  same  Justices  who  decried  "prior  re- 
straint" against  the  New  York  Times  sub- 
scribed fully  to  the  pn^xMltlon  that  such  re- 
straint could  be  properly  applied  against 
suspect  Southern  states. 

Only  Justice  Hugo  Black  lodged  any  sub- 
stantial complaint  against  such  high-handed 
proced\u«.  (This  was,  to  be  sure,  before  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  and  Associate  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun  Joined  the  court.)  Said  Mr. 
Justice  Black: 

"A  federal  law  which  assiimfw  the  powtr  to 
compel  the  States  to  submit  In  advance  any 
proposed  legislation  they  have  for  approval 
by  federal  agents  approaches  dangerously 
near  to  wiping  out  the  States  as  useful  and 
effective  units  In  the  government  of  our 
country." 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  three-Judge  fed- 
eral court  in  Mississippi  revived  Black's  dis- 
senting views  In  the  South  Carolina  case  and 
applied  them  to  a  situation  which  found 
Mississippi  caught  In  the  procedural  vise  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  RegretfuUy,  the  Mis- 
slsslppl  Judgee  pointed  out  that  as  members 
of  an  inferior  court  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  follow  the  jHvcedent  set  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  majority  In  the  South  Carolina  case. 

But  that  necessity  did  not  keep  them  fr(»n 
observing: 

"If  we  were  free  to  perform  our  Judicial 
duties  according  to  our  ability  and  agreeably 
to  our  undentandlng  of  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  ITnlted  States,  we  would,  to  a  man,  con- 
cur with  ICr.  Justice  Black's  views  that  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Voting  Righto  Act  of  1066  is 
clearly  imctmstltutlonal  .  .  . 

"In  the  case  at  bar.  the  application  of  tbe 
vldoiis  'conquered  province'  theory  embod- 
ied in  this  section  is  uniquely  opprobrtous 
because  of  the  State  of  Mlsatealppl's  humili- 
ation In  bringing  its  laws  to  Washington  for 
bureaucratlo  approval  has  been  met  wltb  an 
obtuse,  patronizing  failure  by  the  federal 
government  offldaJ  to  discharge  tbe  duties 
Congress  placed  upon  him.  The  unbam>y  re- 
sult is  tbat  additional  coals  of  dlaoord  are 
heaped  upon  tba  bead  of  aa  already  strained 
federalism." 

la  It  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  United  States  accord  South 
Carolina  and  other  Southern  states  the  same 
relief  from  prior  restramt  that  It  grants  to 
the  New  York  Times? 


GOVERNOR'S    MERIT    AWARD    TO 
MISS  LONETTA  SUBLETTT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Presidflnt,  recently  one 
of  Kentucky's  school  systems,  the  Tay- 
lor Ootmty  school  system,  was  awarded 
the  Governor's  Merit  Award  for  out- 
standing education  innovation  in  the  use 
of  an  audio  informational  retrieval  sys- 
tem. 

Miss  Lonetta  Sublett,  superintendent 
of  the  Taylor  Coimty  school  system,  ap- 
plied to  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  grant  and  was  honored  for 
her  leadership  and  achievement  by  the 
Governor  at  the  executive  mansion. 

I  commend  Miss  Sublett  on  her  sin- 
cere Interest  in  the  betterment  of  our 
schools  and  in  her  progressive  attempts 
to  Individualize  education.  The  money 
was  made  available  to  the  Taylor  County 
school  system  through  Federal  funds  and 
is  Just  another  indication  of  how  our 
tax  money  can  be  used  effectively.  Our 
educational  programs  need  our  continued 
support  when  they  can  produce  such  re- 
sults. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  published  in  the  Central  Ken- 
tucky News  aa  Miss  Sublett's  success  be 
printed  in  the  Ric(»o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TKTLom  School  Ststbm  Honored 

The  Taylor  County  School  System  has  been 
awarded  the  "Governor's  Merit  Award",  for 
"outstanding  educational  innovation  In  tbe 
use  of  an  audio  informational  retrieval 
syBrt^m." 

The  award  was  presented  to  School  Super- 
intendent Miss  Lonetta  Sublett,  by  Governor 
Louie  B.  Nunn  In  ceremonies  at  the  state 
capltol  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week. 

The  audio  retrieval  system,  is  one  of  many 
Innovations  started  during  Miss  Sublett's 
tenure  as  superintendent,  and  was  Installed 
by  use  of  federal  funds  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  in  a  grant  applied 
for  by  Miss  Sublett  and  handled  through  tbe 
Kentucky  Department  of  Education. 

Present  in  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Chamber  last  week  as  the  governor  greeted 
some  100  state  educators  was  Mrs.  ^Iro  T. 
Agnew. 

The  schools  were  lauded  for  following  a 
total  school  innovative  approach,  offering 
every  student  a  learning  experience  that 
permits  maximum   individual  achievement. 

A  reception  for  the  winners  and  guest  was 
held  at  tbe  Executive  Mansion  following 
presentation  of  the  awards. 


UJ3.   INVOLVEMENT  IN  INDOCHINA 

Ur.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Morton  Halperin  and  Mr.  Leslie  Gelb 
wrote  a  guest  editorial  in  the  July  16  issue 
of  Life  magazine  entitled  "What  Chance 
is  'Reasonable'  in  Vietnam?  Mr.  Hal- 
perin and  Mr.  Gelb  are  well  qualified  to 
write  on  our  involvement  in  Indochina. 
Mr.  Halperin  served  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  thm  as  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Nixon's  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff.  Mr.  Gelb,  while  in  the 
Defense  Department,  directed  the  prep- 
aration of  the  now  famous  Pentagon 
Papers.  Thus,  their  thinking  deserves 
our  careful  attention.  In  their  editorial, 
they  make  the  argument  in  favor  of  a 
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date  certain  for  our  total  withdrawal,  and 
contrast  that  with  the  alternatives  that 
seem  to  be  pursued  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

With  the  President's  dramatic  an- 
nouncement about  his  forthcoming  trip 
to  China,  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion about  the  future  of  our  involvement 
in  Indochina. 

My  conclusion  is  that  it  is  now  all  the 
more  imperative  for  Congress  to  legis- 
late a  date  for  our  total  military  with- 
drawal. In  my  Judgment,  such  an  action, 
as  advocated  by  these  experts,  would  be 
a  momentous  step  in  preparing  the  cU- 
mate  for  the  President's  Journey  of  peace 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
tulicle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Chance  is  "Reasonable"  in  Votnam? 
(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb  and  Morton  H.  Halperin) 

Wltb  presidential  adviser  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer coming  home  from  a  "lact-CLndlng" 
trip  to  Saigon  and  Paris,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Is  in  the  midst  of  yet  another  re- 
appraisal of  American  Vietnam  policy.  The 
Pentagon  papers  Indicate  that  such  reevalua- 
tlons  are  episodic.  As  In  the  past,  the  pub- 
lic can  only  be  dimly  aware  of  what  options 
are  being  seriously  debated.  Tbe  President's 
choice  Involves  as  much  what  he  decides  to 
tell  tbe  American  people  as  what  he  decides 
to  do. 

We  believe  that  only  an  unambiguous  pub- 
lic gesture  can  now  end  the  divisions  in  our 
country.  Tbe  Senate  for  the  first  time  has 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  a  complete  with- 
drawal within  nine  months.  The  puUication 
of  the  Pentagon  papers  has  intensified  the 
debate  about  governmental  credibility.  And, 
in  the  midst  of  this,  the  Vletcong  on  July 
1  put  forward  another  in  a  long  line  of  peace 
proposals. 

This  new  seven-point  proposal,  like  its 
predecessors.  Is  a  construct  of  Marxist  rheto- 
ric and  Talmudlc  precision.  Tbe  Vietnamese 
Communists  use  words  very  carefully  to  state 
their  position  in  a  way  tbat  raises  hopes 
without  giving  anything  away.  Tliey  present 
a  familiar  list  of  moral  imperatives  that  tbe 
United  States  "must"  do  in  order  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam:  ending  "Vletnamlzatlon," 
dismantling  all  bases,  withdrawing  "all 
troops,  military  personnel,  weapons,  war 
materials,"  bring  about  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

But  in  the  following  paragraph,  which 
enunciates  their  condlticms  for  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moral  imperatives,  they 
simply  state:  "If  the  U.S.  sets  a  terminal 
date  for  the  wlthdravral  from  South  Viet- 
nam in  1971  of  the  totality  of  U.S.  forces 
[and  Allied  forces],  the  parties  will  at  the 
same  time  agree  on"  1)  safe  withdrawal  and 
3)  the  release  of  American  POWs,  beginning 
and  ending  with  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces. 

The  message  seems  to  be  this:  if  we  set 
a  1971  terminal  date,  there  will  be  a  cease- 
fire against  American  forces,  a  concurrent 
release  of  prisoners,  and  oetenslbly  no  pro- 
hibitions on  futtire  American  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  tbe  Saigon  regime. 
This  Interpretation  is  supported  by  North 
Vietnam's  Le  Due  Tho  in  his  press  Interview 
of  July  6. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  this  is  really 
Hanoi's  meaning.  In  the  paa>t,  when  we  aaked 
them  what  such  and  such  a  phrase  meant, 
they  only  would  say  tbat  we  should  look  at 
tbe  totality  of  their  proposal.  Thus  we  can 
only  learn  what  they  mean  by  putting  tor- 
ward  a  concrete  propoaal  of  our  own  whldi 
Includes  a  terminal  date  tot  our  presence 
and  simultaneous  release  of  prlaoners. 


Of  cotirse.  if  releaae^  at  our  POWa  alone 
were  our  basic  goal,  tbe  Prealdant  would  have 
every  reason  to  accept  the  Hanoi  position. 
But  the  real  issue  is,  as  it  baa  always  been, 
bow  important  a  non-Communist  Vietnam 
is  to  American  security.  In  this  regard,  every- 
thing that  the  President  has  said  indicates 
that  his  Vietnam  policy  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  each  of  his  post-World  War  n 
predecessors.  His  stated  goal  is,  as  their  goal 
was,  a  non-Communist  South  Vietnam.  For 
President  Truman,  that  meant  beginning  a 
program  of  military  anal  stance  to  enable  the 
French  to  fight  tbe  Vletmlnh.  For  President 
Elsenhower,  it  meant  massive  aid  totaling  80 
percent  of  the  French  effort  in  1954  and, 
after  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  American  military  mission.  For 
President  Kennedy,  it  meant  sending  15,000 
American  advisers  to  Vietnam  and  meddling 
in  South  Vietnamese  domestic  politics.  For 
President  Johnson,  it  meant  Americanization 
of  the  war.  For  President  Nixon,  It  Is  Vlet- 
namlzatlon with  phased  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  along  with  invasions  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Tbe  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
is  now  described  by  President  Nixon  as  as- 
suring a  "reasonable  chance"  for  survival  of 
the  Saigon  government.  The  difficulty  is  not 
with  the  phrase  but  with  what  meaning  it 
Is  given.  In  fact,  "reasonable  chance"  rea- 
sonably defined  could  provide  a  basis  for 
uniting  the  American  people. 

So  far,  however,  "reasonable  chance"  seems 
to  add  up  to  an  ambiguous  holding  action: 
It  has  meant  withdrawing  most  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican forces  in  order  to  cut  American  casual- 
ties and  costs,  thereby,  the  President  hopes, 
maintaining  domestic  support  for  the  war.  It 
has  meant  withdrawing  slowly  enough  with 
hawkish  enough  rhetoric  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  what  the  President  has  called  "a 
nightmare  of  recrimination" — the  right-wing 
reaction. 

It  seems  to  portend  keeping  two  American 
residual  forces  in  the  battle  as  long  as  nec- 
essary: one  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  defending  itself,  and  the  other  in  Thai- 
land and  offshore  on  carriers  conducting 
bombing  raids  throughout  Indochina.  It 
surely  will  mean  continuing  large-scale  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government. 

While  these  actions  can  be  interpreted  in 
various  ways,  they  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  that  the  President  Is  doing  everything 
that  our  domestic  politics  will  permit  to  sup- 
port the  current  Saigon  government  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

Many  wovild  argue  tbat  we  have  long  since 
given  the  Saigon  government  a  "reasonable 
chance."  We  have  fought  their  war  for  them 
for  six  years,  killing  many  of  the  best  enemy 
troops.  At  least  for  the  past  three  years,  we 
have  given  top  priority  to  the  equipping  and 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  forces.  The 
Saigon  government  has  an  army  larger  than 
its  opponents,  and  it  can  draw  ample  recruits 
from  the  population  under  its  control.  These 
facts  do  not  mean  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment would  survive  a  complete  Amwlcan 
withdrawal.  The  single  tenth  Is  tbat  we  do 
not  understand  much  more  about  South 
Vietnam  today  than  we  did  in  1946,  and  we 
Jxist  do  not  know  whether  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment can  survive  or  not. 

President  Nixon  is  really  asking  for  con- 
tinued American  support  for  the  war — for 
what  everyone,  including  the  President  him- 
self, seems  to  concede  is  only  a  marginal  Im- 
provement of  an  uncertain  chance  that  the 
current  Saigon  government  wiU  Indeed  be 
able  to  survive. 

What  the  President  bopea  to  gain  la  surely 
more  than  overbalanced  by  idiat  be  rlaks  In 
continuing  the  war. 

First,  whatever  Hanolli  ounntt  torma  are. 
tbey  are  almost  certain  to  increase  as  tbe  slEe 
ot  our  force  diminishes.  When  60,000  or  fewer 
American  troope  are  left  in  South  Vietnam. 
Otnoi  might  demand  tbat  Xtxs  United  States 


also  cease  aid  to  Saigon  and  perhaps  even 
change  that  government  In  return  for  ttas 
release  of  the  prlaoners. 

A  second  risk  Is  that  if  Hanoi  does  step  up 
mUltary  pressure  against  this  tiirunken 
American  force,  the  President  mlfl^t  feel  that 
be  bad  no  alternative  than  to  respond  by 
what  be  has  oaUed  "decisive  escalation" 
against  North  Vietnam.  Most  observers  would 
say  that  tbe  President  simply  cannot  afford 
the  domestic  political  repercuaaloas  of  escala- 
tion now.  But  most  of  them  were  saying  tbat 
before  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Indeed,  most  U.S. 
escalations  of  tbe  war  were  preceded  by  pre- 
dictions that  they  would  not  occur. 

Beyond  these  two  risks  lies  a  third:  namely, 
the  risk  of  breaking  tbe  tiagUe  link  of 
trust  between  tbe  President  and  the  people. 
Presidents  always  want  to  keep  c^>en  their 
options  and  retain  their  fiexlblllty.  But  when 
the  issue  is  Vietnam  today,  the  President's 
desire  for  ambiguity  must  give  way  to  the 
pubUc's  right  to  clarity. 

President  Nixon  seems  prepared  to  run 
these  risks  for  two  reasons.  He  still  believes 
what  most  Southeast  Asian  specialists,  In- 
cluding those  within  the  government,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  believe:  that  prospects 
for  a  "generation  of  peace"  depends  on  the 
outcome  In  Vietnam. 

The  president  also  fears  the  growth  of 
radicalism  at  home.  Such  domestic  reaction 
is  Indeed  something  to  worry  about.  The 
political  left  has  started  calling  for  war 
crimes  trials.  Their  goal  seems  to  be  to  estab- 
lish wide-ranging  Individual,  if  not  national, 
guUt.  The  Calley  trial  sparked  the  political 
right.  Their  goal  will  be  to  find  out  who  is 
to  blame  for  America's  not  winning  this  war. 
Tills  emerging  "scapegoatism"  Is  frightening. 
President  Nixon  Is  on  the  mark  here. 

It  Is  now  the  President's  obligation  to 
unite  the  country  by  stating  an  unambiguous 
policy.  The  new  NLF  proposal  opens  the  way 
for  doing  so  by  apparently  allowing  the 
President  to  define  "reasonable  chance"  as 
an  American  vrithdrawal  with  the  Saigon 
government  free  to  receive  American  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  If  President  Nixon 
were  to  define  "reasonable  chance"  in  these 
terms,  few  here  would  quarrel  with  that  de- 
cision, and  it  would  almost  certainly  open 
the  way  at  last  to  an  end  to  our  military  In- 
vcAvement  in  Indochina. 

It  may  well  be  the  only  way  to  give  our- 
selves— these  United  States — a  reasonable 
chance. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  placed  in  the  Record 
an  itemized  account  of  all  outstanding 
debts  and  negotiated  settlements  asso- 
ciated with  the  last  few  election  cam- 
paigns. This  list  set  out  in  detail  "who 
owes  how  much  to  whom  and  for  how 
long." 

If  campaign  reform  is  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all,  it  certainly  should  mean 
that  no  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  special 
advantage  over  his  opponmt.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  I 
supported  Smator  Scott's  amendment 
prohibiting  the  extension  of  unsecured 
credit  to  candidates  by  certain  businesses 
because  I  felt  that  the  amendment  put 
everyone  on  notice  that  no  one  is  entitled 
to  a  free  ride. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
a*al  news  accoimts  pertaining  to  Sena- 
tor Scott's  investigation  and  his  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Baltimore  Sun.  July  34.  1971] 

Whim  Thx  CAKomAm  Plt  Now,  N<»oot 
BOTHSHS  To  Pat  Lat«« 

Wasbhtcton. — ^Airlines  are  stuck  with  over 
la.l  million  In  unpaid  debts  run  up  bj 
political  candidates  and  their  campaign 
organizations.  Teleidione  companies  have 
nearly  9400,000  In  stmaar  uiq;iald  bills. 

In  addition  to  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican National  Committees,  debtors  listed 
inchide  President  Nixon,  the  late  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D., 
Minn.)  and  former  Senator  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy (D.,  Mlim.). 

The  Senate  OOP  leader.  Hugh  Scott,  put 
the  figures  in  the  CongresMonal  Record  yes- 
terday In  urging  adoption  of  an  election- 
reform  bill  amendment  to  curb  political 
deadbeats. 

"This  business  of  trying  to  run  political 
campaigns  on  the  cuff  Is  distinctly  unfair 
and  places  a  burden  which  not  only  should 
not  be  on  the  companies  but  is  actiially 
forcing  tihen^  into  maWng  Involuntary  and 
Illegal  contributions,"  the  Pennsylvanlan  told 
the  Senate. 

In  talking  with  newsmen  he  Jibed  at  Mr. 
McCarthy,  who  he  said  apparently  Is  going 
to  run  for  President  again,  as  one  "who 
doesn't  run  a  shirt-sleeve  campaign  but  one 
on  the  ouff." 

Examination  of  the  documents  Mr.  Scott 
put  on  record  showed  that  American  Alrllnea 
alone  reported  that  as  of  last  AprU  30  It 
had  outsUndlng  debts  of  $1,337,834  Incurred 
by  candidates  for  federal  office  from  1992  on. 

LISTING    OF   DEBTS 

Here  is  the  list  it  gave  of  candidates  or 
political  organizations  and  the  amount 
owed  by  each: 

RepubUcan  National  Finance  Committee, 
•161371;  Richard  M.  Nixon,  $69376:  National 
Democratic  Committee,  $426333;  Robert  F. 
ECennedy,  $416,130;  Hubert  H.  Humpihrey. 
$138,762.  and  McCarthy  for  Pnaldent. 
$135372. 

R.  M.  Breasler,  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  airline,  said  In  a  letter  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  that  because  of  "the  sub- 
standard credit  relations"  It  has  experienced 
with  candidates.  It  now  Is  asking  for  per- 
■onal  guarantees  In  aU  cases. 

wam-om,  bxttlucknts 

TTans-Wotld  AirUuM,  In  •  June  2  rq;>ort 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  said  its  out- 
standing accounts  showed  $221,619  owed  by 
United  Democrats  fw  Humphrey,  $26,001  for 
a  Humphray  clMuter,  and  $13,198  by  the 
OOP  Nattonal  Oommlttee. 

Tnam  World  also  reported  that  on  F»b- 
ruary  34.  1960,  It  bad  written  off  $6367  by 
McCarthy  for  Prealdent.  and  on  November 
14,  1968,  had  setUed  for  $9,486  a  debt  of 
$16352  owed  by  McCarthy  for  President. 

Other  airlines  also  reported  unpaid  cam- 
paign debts,  as  did  A.TAT.,  Western  Union 
and  General  Telephone  and  Electronics.  An 
Itemlaatlon  of  unpaid  telephone  blUs  cov- 
ered page  aXter  page. 

An  unpaid  Kennedy  for  Prealdent  acooimt 
totaling  $80380  was  reported  aa  aetUed  In 
July  1960  tor  $15395. 

"t-AMOK  DKBTS  ...   HO  ICOlfXT" 

Johnson  Flying  Service,  Inc..  ot  Missoula. 
Mont.,  reported  that  still  unpaid  Is  a  $2310 
bin  Inonnvd  on  Saptember  30,  1988,  by  Mr. 
Htuiq>hrey  and  oharved  to  the  Damoeratlo 
National  Committee. 

The  company  said  H  had  tried  to  coUect 
bat  "they  state  that  they  cannot  pay  as 
they  have  a  large  quantity  of  debts  and  no 
money." 

Mr.  Scott'a  amendment  to  the  Section 
rrfOTm  bill  wo\ild  prohibit  extension  of  un- 
Menred  credH  to  candidates  for  federal  office 
by  airlines,  telephone  companies  and  other 
induetrlaa  regoUtad  by  the  government. 
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He  previously  had- requested  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  to  compile  a  report  on  all 
oatstandlng  debts  of  candidates  to  such 
companies,  along  with  any  negotiated  settle- 
ments. 

ItKAXLT  COMTLXTK 

Mr.  Soott  said  the  report  Is  nearly  com- 
plete and  reveals  "totally  unacceptable 
campaign  practices  by  both  poUUcal  parties 
not  to  mention  the  f«deral  common  carriers 
tbamselvea." 

Cocporate  contributions  to  poliUcal  cam- 
paigns are  forbidden  by  law,  but  Mr.  Scott 
said  that  If  a  candidate  falls  to  pay  his  bills. 
he  has  in  effect  received  an  Involuntary 
contribution. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  34.  1971] 

SooTT  Asxs  Campaiok  CizDir  Bur 

aenata    RepubUcan    Leader    Hugh  Scott 

yesterday     proposed     forbidding     political 

candldatea  to  put  telephone,  telegram,  travel 

and  Blmllar  campaign  expenses  on  the  cuff. 

Soott   conoeOed   his  move,   proposed   as 

an  amendment  to  a  pending  bill  to  limit 

campaign  advertising  expenses,  was  aimed 

at  Democratic  presidential  contenders. 

"Isn't  that  the  name  of  the  game?"  he 
asked  newsmen  with  a  grin. 

Scott's  amendment  would  bar  certain 
federally  regulated  industries  such  as  alr- 
llnea.  telq>hone  oompaniea  and  the  like, 
from  extending  "\inseciired  credit"  to  poUti- 
cal  candldatee — in  other  words,  no  unlimited 
charge  accounts. 

He  said  both  parties  and  their  candidates 
still  have  enormous  bills  outstanding  from 
previous  campaigns,  such  as  $208,000  owed 
by  the  Democrats  and  $112,000  by  the  Re- 
publicans to  Eastern  Airlines  alone. 

Scott  said  the  worst  offender  is  former 
Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (D-Minn.).  an 
unsuooeasful  contender  for  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic preaidentlal  nomination  who  it  is  said 
will  enter  next  year's  primaries  in  an- 
other bid  for  the  White  House. 

Scott  said  McCarthy  stiU  owes  $475,000 
to  Just  one  telephone  company  from  bis 
1068  effort. 

"He  favors  everything  except  paying  his 
bills,"  Scott  said.  "McCarthy  doesn't  nm  a 
shirt-sleeve  campaign;  everything  is  on  the 
cuff." 

He  said  there  are  also  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  bills  still  unpaid  from  the  1968 
campaign  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy (D-N.T.)  for  the  preaidentlal  nomina- 
tion. Including  one  of  $414,000  to  American 
Airlinea. 

Scott  put  a  lengthy  list  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  what  he  said  were  doc- 
umented unpaid  campaign  debts  for  both 
parties  and  their  candidates. 

The  doonments.  In  the  form  of  replies 
from  ofllolals  of  affected  companies  to 
requests  of  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Boaid  and 
the  Federal  Commnnlcatlona  Commission, 
showed  that  even  President  Nixon  had  whop- 
ping ui4>ald  btUs  from  his  1968  campaign. 

American  Airlines  reported  its  balance  due 
from  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  of  April  30  this 
year  of  $60376— $2,666  left  over  from  the 
election  year  and  $66,710  Incurred  in  1960. 
United  Airlines  reported  the  Nlxon-Agnew 
campaign  stUl  owes  them  $76,180. 

American  also  reported  an  lupaid  b^i^nry 
for  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-BUnn.). 
Nixon's  1068  opponent,  of  $188,762;  United 
said  the  Humphrey-Muskle  ticket  is  in- 
debted to  tham  for  $70,088. 

Several  offldala  said  they  have  written 
off  some  of  the  campaign  debts  as  unool- 
leotabte.  R.  M.  Brassier,  vice  president  and 
treasorsr  of  Aourlean.  said  "We  now  aak 
for  personal  guarantees  in  all  cases  involv- 
ing IndlTldual  candidates  and  can  rvport 
w  bars  datiUnsd  ths  i^ipUeatlons  of  at  least 
two  well-known  candidates  In  tbe  last  year 
where  guarantees  bavs  not  been  fortboom- 
tog." 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  38, 1071] 
Scon  Hits  1068  An  Tbavk.,  Proks  Dnnn 

(By  James  Doyle) 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott.  R-Pa.. 
disclosed  today  that  inquiries  to  government 
regulatory  commissions  had  revealed  that 
Democratic  and  Republican  political  candi- 
dates owe  more  than  $2.1  million  in  out- 
standing airline  bills  and  nearly  $400,000  In 
outstanding  telephone  bills. 
Scott  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of 
1071  to  forbid  the  granting  of  unsecxired 
credit  by  the  transportation  and  oommuni- 
cations  industries. 

Soott  said  his  amendment  would  permit 
the  candidates  to  use  credit  cards,  as  they  do 
now,  but  would  pndiibit  the  companies  from 
issuing  cards  if  the  candidates'  abiUty  to  pay 
was  dubious. 

Soott  Introduced  infcM-matlon  from  a  num- 
ber of  companies  indicating  that  they  were 
unable  to  require  huge  deposits  from  candi- 
dates because  they  could  not  pinpoint  the 
volume  of  business  the  candidate  would  gen- 
erate and  were  prohibited  by  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tory  claiues  in  federal  regulations  from  set- 
ting a  high  deposit  fig\u«. 

Scott  said  that  most  of  the  outstanding 
debts  belong  to  Democratic  candidates  and 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

His  figures  showed  that  as  of  April  30, 1971. 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  had  an 
outstanding  debt  with  American  Airlines  of 
$426,833,  most  of  It  left  over  from  the  1968 
campaign. 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  political  organiza- 
tion owed  American  Airlines  $415,120;  the 
Hubert  Hun^hrey  campaign  owed  $138,762, 
and  the  Eugene  BAcCarthy  campaign  owed 
$135372. 

The  Richard  M.  Nixon  campaign  owed 
American  Airlines  $60,376,  and  the  Repub- 
lican National  Finance  Committee  owed 
American  $151,871. 

Almost  aU  of  theee  debts  dated  back  to 
the  1968  presidential  campaign. 

Trans-World  Airlines  listed  debts  of  $246,- 
000  for  the  Humphrey  campaign  and  $13,000 
for  the  RepubUcan  National  Committee. 

A  debt  of  $1635236,  Incurred  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy campaign  In  1068  was  settled  for  a 
payment  of  $9,485,  TWA  reported,  and  an- 
other McCarthy  debt  of  $6,867.86,  incurred  In 
1968,  was  written  off  Feb.  24,  1989. 

TWA  said  political  debts  "are  handled  In 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  account"  but 
did  not  explain  the  criteria  for  negotiating  a 
lesser  payment  or  completely  writing  off  a 
debt. 

United  Air  Unes  listed  an  outstanding 
debt  of  $79,000  for  the  Humphrey-Muskle 
oan^algn  and  $76,000  for  the  Nlxon-Agnew 
campaign.  The  Nixon  campaign  used  United 
ohartezB  throughout  1968  and  1970. 

An  outstanding  debt  of  $12,000  was  listed 
by  United  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee with  tbe  notation  "incurred  by  R.  F. 
Kennedy." 

Eastern  Airlines  Usted  a  Humphrey-Muskle 
debt  of  $208,000  and  a  Republican  National 
Committee  debt  of  $112,000. 

Western  AlrUnes  said  It  had  no  outstand- 
ing campaign  debts,  but  had  written  off  a 
"ticket  by  mall"  invoice  for  $376.00  incurred 
in  May,  1968,  by  "Senator  Ted  Kennedy  and 
a  Mr.  Btirke,"  and  written  off  in  September 
1969. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
submitted  a  breakdown  for  its  various  re- 
gional eomiMnles,  and  said  it  wrote  off  some 
debts  "after  significant  collection  effort  has 
been  made"  without  suocees. 

The  breakdown  did  not  segregate  Demo- 
cratic and  RepubUcan  candidates  but  it 
showed  written-off  debts  of  $2,300  in  Penn- 
sylvania, $6,000  for  Pacific  Bell  Telephone, 
•7.700  for  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  $1300 
for  MlOhlgan  BeU  and  $48,000  for  Indiana 
*U  of  H  from  tbe  McCarthy  for  President 
campaign. 
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The  McCarthy  campaign  had  another  86,600 
debt  written  off  by  Northwestern  BeU. 

The  General  Telephone  Companies  sub- 
mitted similar  figures  showing  a  total  in- 
debtedness from  poUtloal  campaigns  of 
•68386.14. 

Scott  said  the  total  outstanding  debt  to 
A.T.  A  T.  was  about  876300  for  the  Democrats. 


ECONOMIC  RAMIFICATIONS  OP 
VIETNAM    WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Harold  ^KWens  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  those  who  have  reawakened  the  Amer- 
ican business  community  to  the  serious 
economic  ramifications  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  our  swollen  military  budget. 
Mr.  Wlllens  Is  convinced  that  the  wide 
spectrum  of  American  business  cannot 
prosper  In  an  economic  climate  that  is 
soured  by  the  war  and  distorted  by  In- 
flated military  expenditures.  Recently  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  which 
outlines  much  of  the  thinking  behind  Mr. 
Wlllens'  efforts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  an  Associated  Press 
article  about  Mr.  Wlllens  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  28,  1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Prisidxnt:  I  happened  to  be  visit- 
ing South  Vietnam  when  the  world  heard  the 
welcome  news  that  our  ping  pong  players 
would  be  visiting  China. 

That  same  day  an  American  soldier  gave 
me  a  copy  of  The  Serviceman's  Daily  Prayer, 
a  leaflet  which  he  said  was  widely  distributed 
to  our  military  personnnel  in  Vietnam.  The 
leaflet,  bearing  the  address:  Service  Prayer, 
2936  Bremen  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43224, 
contains  these  words: 

"Bestow  your  blessing  on  my  country  and 
on  aU  who  fight  against  the  evils  of  Com- 
munism." 

Yesterday  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  in 
speaking  about  Chinese-American  relations, 
stressed  political  diveraity  as  a  fact  of  life  we 
cannot  change  and  should  accept.  Secretary 
Rogers  is  right  and  realistic.  By  Initiating  a 
thaw  in  Chinese-American  relations  you  were 
right  and  realistic,  Mr.  President. 

But  your  action  and  your  Secretary  of 
State's  words  are  being  undermined  by  the 
expoexire  of  young  American  minds  to  the 
Inflammatory  words  of  the  prayer  leaflet  and 
similarly  irrational  mUitary  prc^Mtganda  re- 
vealed by  the  recent  CBS  documentary :  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentag<Mi." 

Business  has  trained  me  to  operate  prag- 
matically. A  pragmatic  evaluation  indicates 
that  our  foreign  policy  in  recent  years  has 
been  counterproductive.  Our  international 
behavior  has  c^>erated  against  our  self-in- 
terest. In  fact  we  have  inflicted  severe  damage 
upon  oiirselves  through  a  foreign  policy 
which  has  not  kept  abreast  of  changing  reali- 
ties. 

One  ot  these  reaUties  is  the  «^h»T»ging  na- 
ture of  communism  which  has  Itself  frag- 
mented into  a  number  of  poUtlcal  divergen- 
cies. Changes  In  communism  have  been 
matched  by  changes  in  capitalism.  My  flrst 
employer,  were  he  to  return  from  the  dead, 
would  be  astonished  by  the  "social  benefits" 
we  have  adopted  over  the  past  35  years. 

It  seems  logical  to  asstmie  and  project  a 
succession  of  further  changes  "In  our  direc- 
tion" within  communist  countries  If  inter- 
national tensions  can  gradually  be  eased. 
Public  statements  on  various  occasions  re- 
veal your  awareness  that  such  easing  of  ten- 
sions would  greatly  benefit  our  country. 


The  dangers  and  burdens  of  an  endless  aims 
race  and  misadventures  like  Vietnam  dram- 
atize the  advantage  of  accepting  prudent 
calctUated  risks  for  peace.  We  wlU  be  more 
likely  to  take  such  calculated  risks  If  we 
begin  to  look  upon  peace  as  an  Incremental 
process  rather  than  something  which  up- 
pears  suddenly  and  fuU-blown.  And  above 
all  we  must  recognize  that  the  smaU  specific 
steps  in  such  an  incremental  process  depend 
upon  limited,  tentative  trust  In  tbe  other 
side.  That  kind  of  tnist  can  never  be  de- 
velc^ed  if  our  people  look  upon  Ideological 
competitors  as  mortal  theological  foes. 

Successful  businessmen  are  always  con- 
scious of  competitors.  But  I  have  seen  healthy 
companies  destroyed  by  competitor -obseeslon. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  lesirned  from 
this,  Mr.  President.  If  we  become  obsessed 
by  our  ideological  competitors  we  cannot  do 
Justice  to  Improving  and  winning  wiUing  ad- 
herents for  our  own  great  "product" — free 
enterprise  democracy. 

I  very  much  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
wiU  talce  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  prayer  leafiet  and  everything  else 
which  furthers  the  intermingling  of  theology 
with  foreign  policy.  Because  I  realize  how 
complex  and  massive  a  Job  that  is,  and  be- 
cause I  feel  the  Congress  should  be  wUllng 
to  help  you  in  this,  I  am  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  each  Senator  and  Congressman. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Willsks. 

BtTSINESSMAN'S  PXACK  ACTIOMS  OOT  HATB  MaIL 

(By  John  Cunniff) 

New  York. — Four  years  ago  Harold  WU- 
lens,  a  Los  Angeles  executive  and  real  estate 
developer,  and  Henry  NUes,  then  chairman 
of  Baltimore  Life  Insurance  Co.,  formed  Busi- 
ness Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace 
(BEM). 

"At  that  time,"  said  Wlllens,  "anybody  who 
spoke  out  against  the  war  was  considered  the 
enemy  or  a  nut." 

The  hate  mall  flooded  in,  WlUens  said,  con- 
siderably faster  than  tbe  membership  appli- 
cations. WUlens  and  Niles  felt,  however,  that 
the  war  was  a  mistake  of  historical  magni- 
tude, a  mUltary  blunder,  a  political  scandal. 

BEM  advocated  that  the  businessman - 
citizen  speak  out  on  the  issue.  But  its  found- 
ers soon  realized  few  establishment  figures 
either  cared  or  perhaps  dared  to.  They  dis- 
liked tangling  with  stockholders:  they  didn't 
want  to  rock  the  boat. 

BEM  drew  memberships  steadUy,  however. 
And  then,  since  BEM  was  a  one-issue  or- 
ganization, WUlens  in  1969  founded  BEF, 
or  Businessmen's  Educational  Fund,  to  fight 
on  a  broader  scale  what  he  felt  was  the 
mUitarlzatlon  of  America. 

WUlens,  its  chairman,  devoted  what  his 
wife  said  was  101  per  cent  of  his  time  to 
speeches,  membership  work,  lobbying  and, 
most  recently,  to  a  Vietnam  trip.' Results? 
WlUens  thinks  be  has  succeeded  to  some 
extent. 

In  recent  months  tbe  attitudes  of  some 
businessmen  appear  to  have  changed.  Within 
the  past  year  the  heads  of  Bank  of  America, 
International  Business  Machines  and  E.  I. 
du  Pont  have  spoken  against  the  war  and 
blamed  it  for  domestic  problems. 

WUlens,  a  67-year-old  nUUlonalre  grand- 
father and  former  Marine,  was  asked  If  he 
felt  a  major  change  reaUy  has  occurred  in 
the  business  attitude. 

"I  think  the  line  of  the  pragmatist  and 
the  Idealist  are  meeting,"  he  replied.  "Damn 
few  businessmen  think  we  are  unpatriotic 
now.  AU  of  them  relate  inflation  to  the  war, 
for  example." 

Do  you  really  think  you  can  end  wars? 

"Tea.  Maybe  therell  be  little  tmes.  But  my 
feeling  is  that  since  we've  always  bad  wars  It 
is  no  reason  to  extrapolate  into  tbe  fntore. 
We  changed  the  name  of  tbe  gams  when 
technology  developed  the  ultimate  wsapon." 

Isn't  that  being  overly  ideallstlo? 


"We  have  to  get  away  from  tixe  fussy  think- 
ing that  says  wars  are  inevitable  and  that 
peace  Is  a  Utopian  concept.  Either  man  or  war 
is  obsolete.  We  have  to  decide." 

But  why  shovUd  biislnessmen  try  to  take  a 
leadership  role? 

"The  businessman's  role  is  critical  because 
he  thinks  pragmatically.  He  knows  how  to 
buUd.  Peace  must  be  constructed.  It  Is  an 
Incremental  thing,  like  constructing  a  buUd- 
Ing  by  putting  in  the  foundation,  then  the 
first  story  and  so  on.  It  is  a  step-by-step 
operation." 

Wont  demUltarlzation  weaken  the  nation's 
security? 

"The  present  direction  Is  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  best  Interests  of  the  country.  Es- 
calation has  brought  us  into  dlssstioas  wars, 
bled  our  resources  and  kept  us  from  solving 
critical  dranestlc  problems  that  erode  our 
strength. 

"The  other  approach,  to  seek  peace.  Is  a 
calculated  risk,  such  as  you  take  In  biisineas. 
There  may  not  be  immediate  success.  The 
armaments  race  grew  step  by  step.  De-«ecala- 
tlon  can  proceed  in  the  same  way." 

It  was  svtggested  to  WUlens  that  many 
people  feel  business  executives  can  only  hiu't 
their  own  particular  cause  by  speaking  out 
on  this  subject.  This  lit  the  WlUens  fuse. 

"Self-interest  teUs  the  corporate  execu- 
tive he's  got  to  get  In  there.  The  businessman 
must  redefine  the  corporate  and  individual 
responsibility.  He  must  redefine  it  because 
his  company  is  dependent  upon  the  nation's 
poUcies. 

"In  order  to  be  responsible  to  the  stock- 
holders, the  executive  has  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  realities.  He  must  realize 
that  In  fact  he  is  doing  a  deep  disservice  to 
stockh<dders,  because  business  can  only  thrive 
in  a  healthy  economy. 

"He  cant  hide  in  a  paneled  office.  He  can- 
not hide  behind  the  corporate  curtain  and 
protect  the  Interest  of  stockholders,  his 
country  and  himself. 

"I  dont  think  the  bustneasman's  alibi  Is 
any  better  than  others — than  the  clergyman 
who  fears  what  his  parishioners  wlU  say  or 
the  physician  who  fears  bis  patients." 


PAKISTAN:  THE  THENQ  SPEAKS  FOR 
ITSELF 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  In  law 
there  Is  a  doctrine  entitled  Res  Ipsa  Lo- 
quitur, meaning  "the  thing  speaks  for 
itself."  The  pictures  in  Ijoth  Time  and 
Newswe^  today  graphically  illustrate  a 
tragedy  of  Immense  prt^rartioDs.  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  Congressional  Rbcoed  can- 
not reprint  these  pictures. 

For  several  weeks  now  I  have  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  tlirough 
the  Record,  the  dreadful  fate  of  mlllloQs 
^  refugees  In  East  Pakistan.  Senator 
Chdsch  and  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  with  32  coQMnsors  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  would 
suQ>end  America's  aiding  and  abetting 
this  terrible  crime.  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  look  at  the  photographs  in 
these  two  magarines.  NoUilng  more  need 
be  said;  nothing  more  can  be  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  ooosent  that  some 
articles  regarding  Pakistan  be  printed 
In  the  Reooko. 

There  being  no  objectloi,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou), 
as  foltows: 

Bengal:   Ths  Murihb  or  a  Pbotls 

It  seemed  a  rootlns  enough  request.  As- 
sembling the  young  men  of  the  vUlage  of 
Halnagbat  in  BMt  Pakistan,  a  Pakistani  Afmy 
major  informed  them  that  his  wounded  sol- 
diers urgently  needed  blood.  Would  they  be 
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donors?  The  young  men  lnj  down  on  nuike- 
ahiXt  cote,  needles  were  inserted  In  their 
vein* — AQd  tben  slowly  the  blood  wm  drained 
from  tbelr  bodies  until  they  died. 

OovlndA  Ch>nrtr>m*ndl  forgeU  who  told 
him  first,  but  when  he  heard  tb«t  an  amnesty 
had  bean  pledged  to  all  refugees,  he  Imme- 
diately set  off  on  the  long  walk  home.  With 
bla  two  teen-sge  daughters  by  his  side,  Chan- 
dramandl  trudged  through  moneoon- 
drenched  swamplands  and  paat  burned-out 
villages.  When  he  neared  his  scrap  of  land, 
soldiers  stopped  him.  As  he  watched  In  help- 
less aogulah,  his  daughters  were  rt^ed — again 
and  again  and  again. 

He  was  about  3  years  old,  and  his  mother 
was  still  In  her  teens.  They  sat  on  groimd 
made  muddy  by  the  steady  drizzle  of  the 
summer  lalne.  The  baby's  stomach  was 
grotesquely  distended,  his  feet  swollen,  hie 
arm  no  thicker  than  a  man's  finger.  His 
mother  tried  to  coax  him  to  eat  some  rloe  and 
dried  fish.  Finally,  the  baby  mouthed  the 
food  feebly,  wheezed — and  died. 

Few  people  seem  more  alien  to  Americans 
than  do  the  Pakistanis.  When  thousands  of 
them  perish  in  various  natiual  disasters  that 
regularly  plague  their  country,  the  newspa- 
per account  of  their  suffering  have  a  curious 
unreality.  And  yet  today,  no  one  can  escape 
the  nightmare  vision  of  Pakistan's  civil  war: 
another  0  million  or  more  driven  Into  des- 
perate exile  as  the  resiilt  of  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort to  terrorize  an  entire  people.  It  Is  as  If 
a  city  the  else  of  Richmond,  Va.  had  been 
obliterated  and  the  popvilatlon  of  New  York 
made  suddenly  homeless.  Even  In  a  world 
Jaded  by  war  and  atrocity,  siifferlng  on  that 
scale  still  comes  as  a  sickening  shock. 

And  there  Is  more  to  It  than  that.  Par 
more  horrifying  than  the  proepect  that  Paki- 
stan may  destroy  Itself  are  the  signs  that  its 
brutal  civil  war  could  spark  yet  another,  wider 
conflict  between  Moslem  Pakistan  and  Its 
archenemy,  Hindu  India.  Last  week,  Paki- 
stan's President  Mohammed  Yahya  Khan  an- 
grily declared  that  If  India  expands  its  sur- 
reptitious support  of  Bangla  Desh,  as  the 
secessionist  Bengal  nation  Is  known.  "I  shall 
declare  a  general  war — and  let  the  world  take 
note."  The  world  would  have  to.  For  should 
that  happen,  Pakistan's  ally.  China,  and 
India's  ally,  Russia,  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
avoid  involvement.  And  the  United  States 
could  be  faced  with  the  dangerous  necessity 
to  choose  sides. 

Already,  the  realities  of  geopolitics  have 
confronted  the  U.S.  with  the  thankless  Usk 
of  choosing  between  strategic  and  humani- 
tarian considerations.  Straining  to  preserve 
its  influence  with  Yahya's  govermnent.  yet 
anxious  to  help  the  suffering  Bengalis,  Amer- 
ica has  succeeded  only  in  embroiling  Itself 
In  a  bitter  controversy.  Last  week  that 
controversy  was  Intensifled  when  Ben. 
Edward  Kennedy  disclosed  the  contents 
of  confidential  messages  from  U.S.  diplomats 
In  Pakistan.  "Specter  of  Famine  Hangs  Over 
East  Pakistan,"  read  one  cable.  "Prospects 
for  Averting  Widespread  Hunger.  Suffering 
and  Perhaps  Starvation  Not  Repeat  Not 
Good."  Kennedy's  clear  implication  was  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  was  seeking  to 
cover  up  the  magnitude  of  the  Bengali  trag- 
edy. And,  not  content  with  that,  he  went  on 
to  Intimate  that  the  U.S.  had  plans  to  send 
police  teams  to  East  Pakistan  to  help  Tahya's 
Punjabi  soldiers  suppress  Bengali  reslstanoe. 

TWO  DIVnOKMT  CXJtTXtMES 

Such  a  cold-blooded  move,  should  it  ever 
come  to  pass,  would  ensnarl  the  U.S.  In  one 
of  the  most  intractable  racial  and  cultural 
conflicts  of  modem  times.  Physically  and  po- 
litically, Pakistan  is  unique  among  the 
world's  nation's;  between  its  rugged,  rela- 
tively empty  western  region  and  its  des- 
perately overpopulated  eastern  region  He 
rooo  miles  of  Indian  territory.  And  more 
than  space  divides  the  two  parts  of  Pakistan. 
It  is  a  nation  of  two  radically  divergent  cul- 
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tures,  of  two  totally  different  peoples  who 
have  despised  each  other  through  hlatof7. 
The  lighter-skinned,  aggressive  Punjabis  of 
West  Pakistan  scorn  the  Bengalis  of  the  east 
as  spiritless  peasants  or  tricky  tradesmen. 
Antf  the  Bengalis,  whose  rich  rloe  land  and 
lucrative  Jute  ctc^m  have  paid  Pakistan's  bills 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  country  in 
1947,  regard  the  Punjabis  as  barbarians — and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  oppressive  barbarians 
who  have  monopolized  Pakistan's  govern- 
ment and  army.  Snapped  one  Bengali  leader: 
"We  have  never  been  anything  but  a  colony 
of  the  west." 

Chafing  after  decades  of  subjugation,  the 
Bengalis  responded  with  frenzied  enthusiasm 
when  their  fiery,  leonine  hero.  Sheikh  Mujl- 
bur  Rahman,  led  them  to  the  polls  last  De- 
cember In  Pakistan's  first  free  elections  after 
twelve  years  of  military  rule.  Spurred  on  by 
the  flambouyant  oratory  of  Mujib  (as  his 
worshipful  followers  call  him),  the  Bengalis 
voted  In  such  numbers  that  MuJlb  and  his 
Awaml  League  won  an  absolute  majority  of 
seats  in  the  country's  new  National  Assem- 
bly. Suddenly  it  seemed  that  Bengal's  time 
bad  come.  But  as  it  turned  out,  Mujib's  plat- 
form of  economic  and  diplomatic  autonomy 
for  the  east  was  too  great  a  threat  to  be  en- 
dured by  PrinJaW  leaders.  Unwilling  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  MuJlb,  West  Pakistan's  most 
popular  politician,  the  left-leaning  Zulflkar 
All  Bhutto,  refused  to  participate  In  the  new 
Parliament.  And  in  the  end  President  Yahya 
abruptly  postponed  the  opening  of  the  as- 
sembly indefinitely. 

PlJUfS  rOX  SLATTOBTXR 

Within  hours  of  Yahya's  decree,  MuJlb  pro- 
claimed a  general  strike  In  East  Pakistan. 
To  this  day,  Pakistani  officials  maintain  that 
Yahya  personally  appealed  to  MuJlb  for  a 
compromise  that  would  heal  the  nation's 
wounds.  But  most  observers  believe  that 
Yahya  had  other  plans  tOl  the  while.  Weeks 
l>efore  the  Yahya-Mujlb  meeting  actually 
took  place,  the  President  and  his  right-hand 
man,  Lt.  Oen.  Tikka  Khan,  were  already 
mapping  out  plans  for  Mujib's  arrest,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Awaml  League  and  the 
slaughter  of  Bengali  nationalists. 

Known  as  "the  bomber  of  Baluchistan"  for 
his  indiscriminate  use  of  air  and  artillery 
strikes  in  crushing  a  local  tribal  revolt  In 
1965,  Tikka  Khan  ^parently  persuaded 
Yahya  to  buy  time  for  the  army  to  build  up 
its  strength  in  Bengal.  Accordingly.  Yahya 
made  his  l>ld  for  discussions  with  MuJlb.  And 
while  the  two  leaders  talked — and  Bengalis 
as  well  as  the  world  at  large  looked  for  a  com- 
pnxnise  that  might  save  Pakistan — ^the  army 
pulled  off  a  logistics  coup.  Flying  the  long 
over-water  route  around  southern  India 
with  Boeing  7078  commandeered  from 
Pakistan  International  Airways  the  army 
doubled  Its  troop  strength  in  Bengal 
to  60,000  men.  When  Tikka  gave  the  word 
that  all  was  ready,  Yahya  flew  out  of  Dacca. 
And  that  very  night,  the  bomber  of  Baluchis- 
tan unleashed  his  troops. 

Under  inetrucUons  to  strike  brutally  on  the 
theory  that  a  savage  surprise  attack  would 
snuff  out  resistance  quickly,  the  army  obeyed 
Ite  orders  with  a  vengeance.  Tanks  crashed 
through  the  streets  of  East  Pakletam's  capi- 
tal of  DcuM»,  blasting  indiscriminately  at 
men  and  bulldines.  With  cold  ferocity,  Pun- 
jabi soldiers  machine-gunned  clusters  of  cit- 
izens wlUle  others  set  lire  to  slum  hutches 
throughout  the  city.  Soon,  the  city  was  lit- 
tered with  bodies,  and  the  campus  of  Dacca 
University — a  hotbed  of  eecessionlsm — ^was  a 
bloody  shambles. 

Throughout  that  blood-drenched  night  and 
In  the  d4ys  and  weeks  that  followed,  the 
carnage  continued.  And  the  massacres  were 
not  limited  to  Dacca  but  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  countryside  as  well.  After  a 
desperate  visit  to  his  native  vUlage  on  the 
Indian  border,  a  sobbing  Bengali  Journalist 
told  how  the  land  had  been  devastated:  "I 


paased  throu^  a  doaen  vlllagea  which  had 
been  burned  and  deserted,  with  bodies  every- 
where being  eaten  by  crows.  The  smell  I  "iTie 
horror  I  I  kept  praying  it  would  not  be  like 
that  at  my  village.  But  it  was.  The  vUlage 
was  Jusit  a  mass  of  chaired  rubMe  and 
corpses.  My  wife  and  child  were  missing. 
There  was  Just  one  (4d  lady  alive  and  she 
could  no  longer  talk.  She  Just  sat  on  the 
ground,  shaking  and  moaning." 

With  the  iMMwrtng  of  time,  the  magnitude 
of  the  slau^ter  has  diminished,  but  there 
hss  been  no  lessening  in  the  brutality  of  the 
Pakistani  Army.  Last  week.  Newsweek'a  Loren 
Jenkins,  who  was  in  Dacca  the  night  that 
Oen.  Tikka  Khan's  troops  laimched  their 
campaign  at  murder,  cabled  the  following  re- 
port on  conditions  In  East  Pakistan  now: 

Four  months  after  the  first  flush  of  blood- 
letting. East  Pakistan  stUl  lives  in  fear.  But 
instead  of  being  the  cowering,  groveling  fear 
that  the  army  sought  to  instUl,  It  is  a  sul- 
len fear  tinged  with  quiet  defiance  and  bate. 
It  is  a  fear  based  on  the  appreciation  of  a 
very  harsh  reality,  not  a  fear  that  marks  peo- 
ple of  broken  spirit.  Walking  along  a  Dacca 
street  recently,  I  met  a  Journalist  I  had 
known  before.  Our  eyes  met  and  he  nodded, 
but  he  appeared  embarrassed.  Glancing  ner- 
vously all  around,  he  muttered,  "My  God. 
my  God.  Civilized  man  cannot  describe  the 
horror  that  has  been  done."  An  hour  later 
another  friend  explained:  "We  have  been 
ordered  not  to  talk  to  foreign  Joumaliste. 
We  are  scared.  We  live  in  terror  of  the  mid- 
night knock  on  the  door.  So  many  people 
have  l>een  killed.  So  many  more  have  dis- 
appeared. And  more  vanish  every  night." 

One  who  vanished  In  the  night  was  Mu- 
Jlb, who  is  now  reportedly  held  in  prison 
in  the  western  garrison  town  of  Mianwali.  A 
hero  hetore,  MuJlb  has  now  become  a  mar- 
tyr. For  all  his  conspicuous  faxilts,  he  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  Bengali  patriotism.  Yet 
Yahya,  almost  boastfully,  told  a  recent  visi- 
tor, "My  generals  are  pushing  for  a  military 
trial  for  MuJlb  and  for  his  execution.  I  have 
agreed  and  the  trial  will  be  held  soon."  No 
policy  could  be  more  short-sighted  or  more 
likely  to  harden  Bengali  resistance.  As  one 
Western  diplomat  told  me,  "Yahya  Is  sim- 
ply out  of  his  mind.  He  stUl  doesn't  even 
imderatand  what  the  army  has  done.  He 
thinks  they  can  kill  off  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  people,  try  MuJib  for  treason,  force 
a  return  to  order  and  all  will  Ije  forgotten. 
This  is  utter  nonsense.  These  people  will  not 
forget." 

GTTKSUIXA    SESISTANCE 

Indeed,  the  minds  of  Bengalis  are  em- 
blazoned with  the  memories  of  these  months 
of  terror.  Despite  the  terror,  signs  of  resis- 
tance to  the  army  creep  up  everywhere.  In 
Dacca,  street  urohlns  hawking  the  local  pa- 
pers slip  mimeographed  communiques  from 
the  govemment-ln-exlle  into  the  newspapers. 
On  ferry  boats  in  the  countryside,  where  all 
passengers  are  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  army,  strangers  sidle  up  and  whisper 
of  massacres  or  point  out  areas  in  the  dense 
lidadhupur  Jimgle  where  the  "Muktl  Ba- 
hlnl,"  or  Liberation  Army.  Is  hiding.  All  over 
the  country,  the  resistance  is  rapidly  tjtUng 
on  the  earmarks  of  a  classic  guerrilla  war. 
And  East  Pakistan  Is  ideal  guerrUla  terrain 
reminiscent  of  South  Vietnam's  Mekong 
Delta — a  labyrinth  of  sunken  paddles,  Jute 
fields  and  banana  groves. 

That  the  Muktl  Bahlnl  are  capitalizing  on 
their  few  assets  is  brought  home  daily.  They 
have  cut  the  key  railroad  to  Dacca  from  the 
port  of  Chlttagong  and  have  also  severed  the 
parallel  road.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
Interior's  food  supplies  moves  over  those 
routes  and  there  Is  virtually  no  ptoapect  of 
restoring  them  until  peace  is  also  restored. 
The  rebels'  recent  coup  in  bloving  up  three 
power  stations  in  Dacca  has  underscored  the 
point  that  no  city  or  vUlage  is  safe  from  their 
campaign  to  bring  the  economy  to  a  halt. 
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Most  Important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  tbm 
rebels  now  seem  to  be  winning  what  every 
guerrilla  needs — the  support  of  the  populace. 
Two  months  ago,  vlllagns  In  Noakhall  prov- 
ince pleaded  wtlh  the  Muktl  Batalnl  xK>t  to 
blow  up  a  bridge  because  it  would  bring  army 
reUUation.  Last  week,  those  aame  vlUagen 
■ought  out  the  guerrillas  and  asked  them  to 
destroy  the  bridge. 

To  be  sure,  the  guerrillas  are  no  match 
for  the  federal  army.  While  they  have  rallied 
some  30,000  Bengali  fighters  to  their  ca\ue 
(and  expect  another  10,000  recruits  to  Join 
them  next  month  after  clandestine  training 
In  India) ,  the  Inadequately  armed  rebels  still 
face  60,000  well-equipped  professional  sd- 
diera.  And  despite  Its  covert  aid,  India  has 
cautiotisly  hesitated  to  recognize  the  Bangla 
Desh  govemment-ln-exlle.  One  reason  for 
this  restraint  Is  the  genuine  and  costly  prob- 
lem the  New  Delhi  government  faces  in  car- 
ing for  the  6  million  Bengali  refugees  now 
in  India.  Newswexk'b  Tony  Clifton,  who  has 
reported  the  anguish  of  the  refugees  since 
the  beginning  of  Pakistan's  civil  war,  filed 
this  report  last  week  from  Calcutta: 

The  strain  on  India  has  become  almost  un- 
bearable. The  refugees  are  still  swarming 
across  the  Iwrder  in  hordes  ranging  as  high 
as  40.000  a  day,  and  as  P.  N.  Luthra,  the 
former  Indian  Army  officer  in  charge  of  the 
refvigee  program,  told  me,  "I'm  now  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  a  small  country."  It  is 
costing  India  $3  million  a  day  to  feed,  clothe, 
house  and  provide  vital  medicine  tor  the 
Bengalis,  a  financial  drain  that  Is  crippling 
to  the  already  marginal  Indian  economy. 
Worse  yet,  lack  of  available  funds  has  meant 
a  shortage  of  virtually  everything  in  the 
refugee  camps — and  the  inevitable  result  has 
been  suffering,  disease  and  death.  To  Luthra, 
the  only  conceivable  resolution  of  the  tragedy 
is  for  the  world  to  put  the  utnaost  pressure 
on  Pakistan  to  stop  the  carnage  so  the  Ben- 
galis will  feel  safe  in  going  home. 

Yet  for  all  their  suffering,  the  Bengalis 
themselves  maintain  their  stoicism.  It  is 
the  monsoon  season  in  India,  but  the  mon- 
soon here  is  not  like  the  great  monsoons  of 
Hollywood.  Instead  of  roaring  and  thunder- 
ing, the  rain  falls  softly  and  steadily,  drib- 
bling through  the  canvas  tents  to  soak  the 
ref  xigees,  tum  earth  fioors  to  mud  and  flood 
inadequate  drains.  But  the  refugees  stand 
patiently,  calf  deep  in  stagnant  water,  eager 
to  tell  me  their  stories  so  I  can  tell  others. 
I  collect  a  notelxwk  of  horror — rape  and 
murder  and  kidnaping.  They  tell  me  how 
they  saw  their  children  stabbed,  their  hus- 
bands or  brothers  executed,  their  wives  col- 
lapse with  fatigue  or  sickness.  The  storlee  are 
all  new,  and  all  the  same.  And  I  remem- 
t>er  Luthra's  plaintive  question,  "How  can 
we  think  the  human  race  is  evolving  to  a 
higher  level  when  it  lets  ttiis  go  on?" 

As  the  miUtary  repression  and  the  guer- 
rilla sabotage  goes  on.  It  poses  an  ever-in- 
creasing threat  to  the  future  of  Pakistan  it- 
self. Already,  experts  say,  the  country's  econ- 
omy Is  a  shambles.  Since  the  fighting  began, 
exports  have  plununeted,  the  vital  Jute  crops 
that  are  Pakistan's  blggeet  foreign  exchange 
earner  not  unharvested,  and  the  vast  con- 
sumer market  of  the  eastern  region  on  n^ilch 
Weet  Pakistan's  factories  lived  has  vanished 
along  with  the  refugees  and  rebels.  "In  short, 
Yahya's  government  fcuses  the  genuine  danger 
of  bcuikruptcy,"  warns  a  Western  eccniomlct 
in  Dacca.  Equally  genuine  is  the  danger  of 
mass  starvation.  "Unless  something  is  done 
soon."  the  same  economist  adds,  "there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  famine  here  that  will  make  all 
the  prior  suffering  look  like  nothing."  But 
in  the  end,  the  greatest  threat  to  Pakistan 
Is  the  flaring  hatreds  that  Yahya's  army  has 
spawned.  "Pakistan  died  in  Mareh,"  says  a 
Karachi  editor.  "The  only  way  this  land  can 
be  held  together  Is  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
torch.  But  that  is  not  unity,  that  is  slavery. 
There  can  never  be  one  nation  in  the  future, 
only  two  enemies." 


THISAT  or  WAX 

"me  area  already  has  enemies  enough.  In 
recent  weeks.  Islamabad  and  New  Delhi 
have  traded  Insults  and  accusations  at  a 
dlzsylng  rate  and  there  is  a  real  poaslbUlty 
that  angry  words  may  escalate  into  war. 
Indeed,  some  Tnrtlsns  even  claim  to  see  an 
economic  motive  for  going  to  war;  accord- 
ing to  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In 
New  Delhi.  It  would  be  che(4>er  for  India  to 
fl^t  Pakistan  than  to  continue  to  care  for 
millions  of  Bengali  refugees.  "It  hasn't  come 
to  that  yet."  sighed  one  U.S.  official  last  week. 
"But  India  has  considered  a  military  thrust, 
apparently  very  seriously."  And  Pakistan  too 
has  weighed  the  use  of  force  against  its 
neightMr  in  retaliation  for  India's  support 
of  the  MuJctl  Bahlnl. 

The  gravest  danger  from  any  such  hostil- 
ities U  the  poesibUtty  that  Communist  China 
and  Russia  would  became  involved.  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  has  denounced  "Indian 
expansionists"  and  has  promised  Yahya  that 
Peking  would  suj^xjrt  the  Pakistanis  "in  their 
Just  struggle  to  safeguard  their  state  sov- 
ereignty." And  Chou  could  handily  translate 
his  pledge  into  action — by  ordering  Chinese 
troops  stationed  along  the  Indian  border  to 
provoke  skirmishes,  or  by  infiltrating  "advis- 
ers" to  reinforce  the  Pakistani  Army.  "Paki- 
stan has  some  promises  from  Peking  to  take 
military  action  of  its  own  should  war  begin," 
warns  a  U.8.  diplomat,  "and  India  is  trying 
to  extract  some  counterbalancing  promise 
of  military  aid  from  Russia.  That  could  lead 
to  catastrophe." 

AN  AGONIZINO  CROICB 

Any  such  Involvement  by  the  two  Com- 
munist superpowers  would  confront  the 
United  States  with  a  cruel  dilemma.  Paki- 
stan, despite  the  undeniable  brutality  of  its 
policy  toward  the  Bengalis,  Is  a  long-standing 
American  ally  and  a  country  that  the  U.S.  is 
desperately  trying  to  keep  out  of  Peking's 
sphere  of  influence.  At  the  same  time,  India 
Is  Asia's  biggest  nation  with  a  democratic 
tradition,  dating  back  to  Oandhl  and  Nehru, 
and  as  such,  occupies  a  special  position  in  the 
U.S.  portfolio  of  friendly  nations.  To  choose 
between  the  two  would  be  agonizing.  One 
U.S.  analyst  of  foreign  affairs,  drafUng  a 
scenario  for  U.S.  actions  should  a  subcon- 
tinent war  break  out,  remarked:  "Our  first 
move  obviously  would  be  to  try  to  play  the 
peacemaker,  much  ae  Russia  did  at  Tashkent 
in  1966  during  the  last  Indo-Pakistanl  war. 
If  that  failed,  the  U.S.  might  be  able  to  sit 
It  out,  so  long  as  Russia  and  Clilna  were 
involved  only  as  suppliers  of  the  two  com- 
batants. But  if  they  got  directly  engaged. 
It  would  then  be  almost  impossible  for  Wash- 
ington to  remain  aloof.  We  would  have  to 
gamble  on  one  side  or  the  other,  give  them 
at  least  the  logistical  aid  they  needed  and 
hope  we  had  chosen  the  winner." 

Rhetoric  and  contingency  plans  i^de,  none 
of  the  world's  three  great  powen  wante  to 
embroil  itself  militarily  in  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. But  that  does  not  rule  out  the 
poesibllity  that  they  could  become  Involved 
against  their  will.  In  the  meantime,  the  fu- 
ture of  Pakletan  and,  possibly,  the  lives  of 
millions  of  other  Asians,  depend  on  Yahya 
Ktian.  And  at  the  moment  the  Pakistani 
President  remains  determined  not  to  relent — 
ignoring  the  f«M:t  that  he  may  be  creating  out 
of  nationalist  guerrillas  the  core  of  a  po- 
tential Communist  Insurgency.  "The  tragedy 
of  Pakistan  really  Is  that  Yahya  is  oblivious 
to  what  he  is  doing,  oblivious  to  the  cost  of 
his  actions,"  a  >UpTomat  in  Islamabad  re- 
marked 8oml>erly  la«t  week.  "Th«*  Is  only 
one  man  alive  who  could  save  Pakistan  now, 
and  that  Is  MuJib.  Yahya  vows  that  MuJib 
mvist  die.  But  the  day  he  hangs  by  the  neck, 
Pakistan  will  bang  with  him." 

THX  POLITICS  OF  RZLIXr 

If  some  Americans  are  still  only  vaguely 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  Bengali  refugees, 
Beatles  George  Harrison  and  Rlngo  Starr  in- 


tend to  pound  the  message  home  this  week. 
In  their  first  puUlo  appearance  together 
Blnoe  the  famous  rock  group  split  up,  George 
and  Rlngo  plan  a  benefit  performance  at  New 
York's  Martlson  Square  Gard«i.  with  all  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  homeless  w*"g»"  children. 
And  tbeln  Is  only  one  at  many  efforts— by 
the  International  Rescue  Committee,  Catho- 
lic BrMlef  Servloee.  UNICEF  and  Amerloaas 
for  Childrens  BM/^  among  others — designed 
to  stir  the  US.  conscience  over  the  genoddal 
civil  war  in  Pakistan. 

Many  private  citizens  now  involved  in 
Bengali  rrtief  are  vetemns  of  similar  opera- 
tions during  the  Blatran  tragedy  two  years 
ago.  And  most  are  dismayed  that,  unlike  the 
rescue  of  Biafran  children,  which  aroused 
such  widespread  sympathy,  world  reaction  to 
the  Bengali  refugee  emergency  seems  almost 
apathetic  by  comparison.  IrcKilcaUy,  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  suffering  in  &wt  Pakistan 
may,  m  itself,  be  partly  to  blame.  "Bengali 
refugees  must  now  form  the  largest  group  of 
displaced  persons  in  the  world."  said  Dr. 
Daniel  L.  Weiner.  who  recently  returned  from 
a  fact-finding  tour  for  the  IRC.  "It  is  a  i»ob- 
lem  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  inter- 
national scale;  no  private  effMt  can  poesibly 
handle  this  load.  Private  agencies  can  only 
alleviate  some  aspects  of  the  mess.  But  the 
very  size  of  the  probem  seems  to  paralyze 
people — It's  not  so  much  a  lack  of  Interest 
as  a  feeling  of  helplessness." 

Busy:  To  the  extent  that  any  organised 
International  effort  has  been  mounted  to 
alleviate  Bengal's  misery,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  take  credit.  Washington  has  com- 
mitted «70.S  million  to  the  aid  of  East  Paki- 
stani refugees  in  India  (as  compared  with 
$11  mUIlon  from  the  Soviet  Union).  More 
than  360,000  tons  of  U.S.  food  grains  are  in 
the  transport  pipeline  to  East  Pakistan.  For 
the  present,  aooordlng  to  U.S.  specialists,  the 
threat  of  mase  starvation  in  the  region  Is 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  supplies  but  to  poor 
distributicm.  Thotigh  the  U.S.  has  given 
Pakistan  (2  million  to  charter  relief  ships, 
the  Pakistani  Army  has  used  most  of  them 
so  far  to  transport  troops  and  ammunition. 
"They  are  so  damned  busy  trying  to  re-estab- 
lish their  control  over  East  Pakistan." 
soaped  a  State  Department  aide,  "that  they 
havent  looked  beyond  their  own  noses." 

Such  complalnte  suggest  that  Washington 
has  had  little  success  in  influencing  Presi- 
dent Mohammed  Tahya  Khan  to  moderate 
his  policies.  Yet  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  Justified  ite  aid  to  the  Yahya  regime 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  such  stqiport  wtll 
give  Washington  leverage  over  lAamabad.  m 
the  face  of  mounting  domestic  orltUdam  of 
that  policy,  however,  the  U.S.  has  reoently 
begun  to  waffle.  In  requesting  a  total  of  9131.6 
million  in  aid  to  Pakistan  next  year,  the  Stats 
Department  reoently  promised  Congress  that 
the  money  would  be  held  back  until  Paki- 
stan )>egin8  to  minister  to  ite  homeless  mil- 
lions. But  skeptical  obswvers  recalled  that 
the  UJS.  slapped  a  similar  ban  on  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  last  April— only  to  havs  It 
emerge  later  on  that  Pakistani  frelghtera 
were  still  hauling  UB.-suppUed  ammunition 
and  q;>are  parte,  ordered  before  the  ban  took 
effect,  back  to  Karachi.  And  last  week.  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington  charged  that  the  l>an  was 
still  full  of  holes.  The  Administration,  said 
Symington,  was  guilty  of  "semantics,  ambig- 
uous statemente  on  the  public  records  with- 
out clarification  and  no  effort  to  present  the 
actual  facte  until  pressed  to  do  so." 

Strategic:  Privately,  U.S.  diplomate  con- 
cede that,  above  all  else,  Washington  is  try- 
ing to  maintain  good  relations  with  Paki- 
sten  out  of  strategic  considerations.  One  VS. 
diplomat  warned  against  the  end  of  an 
American  role  on  the  subcontinent.  "If  India 
and  Pakistan  bleed  each  other  Into  impo- 
tence, and  our  infiuence  has  vanished,"  he 
argued,  "the  area  could  become  a  playground 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  China."  Added  a 
colleague  with  startling  bluntness:  "We  are 
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mor*  Intcrwted  In  BtabUfty  than  monUlty 
ftt  th*  mammt  .  .  .  Blgbt  ixyw  th«  cbano* 
for  MablUty.  aUm  m  It  in,  wtnom  to  lla  wtth 
Tabys." 

T«t,  the  price  of  a  cold  gaopoMttod  ^>- 
pnMwli  to  the  problam  tokj  ttMlt  prow  to 
b*  tmMoaptaMs  in  th*  end.  Vat  on*  tbtng. 
W— hlngtonH  calonlafd  ratootuios  to  bring 
•ddad  pr— iiir—  on  Tilamabxl  by  opanty  ont- 
tlng  off  aid  put  it  at  odda  with  tba  World 
Bank  and  the  other  mambera  of  an  eleven- 
nation  oonaortlum,  all  of  whom  have  de- 
ferred development  programa  in  Faklatan 
until  the  government  In  Triamahad  worka 
out  a  "poUtloal  aeeommodatlon'*  with  the 
eactam  region.  (Xven  the  World  Bank,  how- 
ever, haa  not  been  able  to  eaeape  the  oon- 
Uoveisy  awlrllng  around  Paklatan.  Attar 
Wold  Bank  prealdant  Bobert  ifoMkman 
tried  to  aiqtpriM  a  critical  report  drafted  by 
a  team  of  inveetlgators  who  reoently  vlalted 
Pakistan,  The  New  York  TUnee  got  hold  of 
the  document  and  iplaahed  It  on  Ita  front 
page.)  Bubaequently,  BfcNamara  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Pakistani  Qovemment  apologising 
for  the  news  leak. 

Moreover,  Washington's  equivocation  has 
already  enraged  India,  where  meet  officials 
are  oonvlnoed  that  Tahya  oould  not  con- 
tinue bu  policy  of  repression  without  outside 
help.  "Supply  of  arms  to  Pakistan  by  any 
oountry  In  the  preeent  context  amounts  to 
condoning  genocide  In  Bangia  Deah,"  oharges 
India's  Porelgn  Minister  Bwaran  Singh.  "It 
oould  have  an  Impact  on  Indo-17.8.  bilateral 
relations  as  well."  Thus,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  Administration's  pragmatic  stance  on 
the  Pakistani  question  has  promoted  an  Im- 
pression of  official  US.  indifference  to  the 
human  agony  of  a  strife-torn  land — an  Im- 
pression that  Is  at  odds  with  the  traditional 
Image  of  a  concerned  and  compassionate 
America. 

IProm  Time  magazine.  Aug.  a,  1071] 

PAxntrAM:   Thk  Bavaodtg  or  Oolokm 

Bkmgal 

Over  the  rivers  and  down  the  highways 
and  along  countless  jungle  paths,  the  popu- 
lation of  East  Pakistan  contlnuee  to  hemor- 
rhage Into  India:  an  endless  unorganized 
flow  of  refugees  with  a  few  tin  kettlea,  card- 
board boxes  and  ragged  dothea  piled  on  their 
heads,  carrying  their  sick  children  and  their 
old.  They  pad  along  barefooted,  with  the  mud 
sucking  at  their  heels  In  the  wet  parts.  They 
are  silent,  except  for  a  child  whimpering  now 
and  then,  but  their  faces  tell  the  story.  Many 
are  sick  and  covered  with  sores.  Others  have 
cholera,  and  when  they  die  by  the  roadside 
there  is  no  one  to  biuy  them.  The  Hindus, 
when  they  can,  put  a  hot  coal  In  the  mouths 
of  their  dead  or  singe  the  body  In  lieu  of 
cremation.  The  dogs,  the  viiltures  and  the 
orows  do  the  rest.  As  the  ref\igees  pass  the 
rotting  corpses,  some  put  pieces  of  cloth 
over  their  noses. 

The  colimm  pushing  Into  India  never  ends. 
d«y  or  night.  It  has  been  four  months  since 
el^  war  broke  out  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan,  and  the  refugees  still  pour  In.  No 
one  can  count  them  precisely,  but  Indian  of- 
ficials, by  projecting  camp  registrations,  cal- 
culate that  they  come  at  the  rate  of  S0,000 
a  day.  Last  week  the  estimated  total  passed 
the  7,500,000  mark.  Should  widespread  fam- 
ine hit  East  Pakistan,  as  now  seems  likely, 
India  fears  that  the  number  may  double  be- 
fore the  exodus  ends. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  are  still 
wandering  about  the  countryside  without 
food  and  shelter.  Near  the  border,  some  have 
taken  over  schools  to  sleep  in:  others  stay 
with  villagers  or  sleep  out  In  the  fields  and 
tmder  the  trees.  Most  are  shepherded  into 
refugee  camps  where  they  are  given  ration 
oards  for  food  and  housed  in  makeshift  sheds 
of  bamboo  covered  with  thatched  or  plastic 
roofing.  Though  no  one  is  actuaUy  starving  In 
the  camps,  food  Is  In  short  supply,  particu- 
larly powdered  milk  and  baby  food. 


NO  Hon  TSAia 

Life  has  been  made  even  more  miserable 
for  the  refugees  by  the  monsoon  rains,  that 
have  turned  many  camps  into  muddy  la- 
goons. Baporta  Or.  Mathls  Bromberger,  a  Ger- 
man phyalolan  working  at  a  camp  outalda 
Calcutta:  "There  were  thousands  of  paopla 
standing  out  in  the  open  here  aU  night  in 
the  rain.  Women  with  laabies  In  their  arma. 
They  oould  not  lie  down  beoaose  the  watar 
came  up  to  their  knees  In  places.  There  waa 
not  enough  shelter,  and  In  the  morning  thare 
were  always  many  sick  and  dying  of  pneu- 
monia. We  could  not  get  our  serious  cholera 
cases  to  the  hospital.  And  there  waa  no  one 
to  take  away  the  dead.  They  Just  lay  around 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  water."  B3gh-praa- 
sure  syringes  have  speeded  vaccination  and 
reduced  the  cholera  threat,  but  camp  health 
officials  have  already  counted  about  6j000 
dead,  and  an  eetlmated  36,000  have  been 
stricken  by  the  convulsive  vomiting  and 
diarrhea  that  accompany  the  disease.  Now 
officials  fear  that  pneumonia,  diphtheria  and 
tuberculosis  will  also  begin  to  exact  a  toU 
among  the  weakened  refugees.  Says  one  doc- 
tor: "The  people  are  not  even  crying  any 
more." 

Perhaps  because  what  they  fiee  from  is 
even  worse.  Each  has  his  own  horror  story 
of  rape,  murder  or  other  atrocity  committed 
by  the  Pakistani  army  in  Its  effort  to  crush 
the  Bengali  Independence  movement.  One 
couple  tells  how  soldiers  took  their  two 
grown  sons  outside  the  house,  bayoneted 
them  In  the  stomach  and  refused  to  allow 
anyone  to  go  near  the  bleeding  boys,  who 
died  hours  later.  Another  woman  says  that 
when  the  soldiers  came  to  her  door,  she  hid 
her  children  in  her  bed;  but  seeing  them 
beneath  the  blanket,  the  soldiers  opened 
fire,  killing  two  and  wounding  another.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report  from  the  Press  Trust 
of  India  (P.TJ.),  SO  refugees  recenUy  fled 
into  a  Jute  field  near  the  Indian  border 
when  they  heard  a  Pakistani  army  patrol  ap- 
proaching. "Suddenly  a  slx-mcnth-old  child 
in  its  mother's  lap  started  crying."  said  the 
P.T.I,  report.  "Palling  to  make  the  child 
silent  and  apprehending  that  the  refugees 
might  be  attacked,  the  woman  throttled  the 
infant  to  death." 

ooKDON  or  rnuE 

The  evidence  of  the  bloodbath  Is  all  over 
East  Pakistan.  Whcde  sections  of  cities  lie  in 
ruins  from  shelling  and  aerial  attacks.  In 
Kb  all  sh  pur,  the  northern  suburb  of  Khulna. 
naked  children  and  haggard  women  scavenge 
the  rubble  where  their  homes  and  shops 
once  stood.  Stretches  of  Chlttagong's  Hlzarl 
lAne  and  Maulana  Sowkat  All  Road  have 
been  wiped  out.  The  central  bazaar  In  Jes- 
sore  Is  reduced  to  twisted  masses  of  corru- 
gated tin  and  shattered  waUs.  Kushtla,  a 
city  of  40,000,  now  looks,  as  a  World  Bank 
team  reported,  "like  the  morning  after  a 
nuclear  attack."  In  Dacca,  where  soldiers 
set  sections  of  the  old  City  ablaze  with 
flamethrowers  and  then  machine-gunned 
thousands  as  they  tried  to  escap>e  the  cordon 
of  fire,  nearly  25  blocks  have  been  bulldooed 
clear,  leaving  open  areas  set  Incongruously 
amid  jam-packed  slums.  Por  the  benefit  of 
foreign  visitors,  the  army  has  patched  up 
many  shell  holes  in  the  walls  of  Dacca  Uni- 
versity, where  hundreds  of  students  were 
killed.  But  many  signs  remain.  The  tank- 
blasted  Rajabagh  PoUce  Barracks,  where 
nearly  l.OOO  surrounded  Bengali  cope  fought 
to  the  last.  Is  still  in  ruins. 

Millions  of  acres  have  been  abandoned. 
Much  of  the  vital  jute  export  crop,  due  for 
harvest  now.  lies  rotting  in  the  fields;  little 
of  that  already  harvested  Is  able  to  reach 
the  mills.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  year's 
tea  crop  is  salvageable.  More  than  300.000 
tons  of  Imported  grain  sits  in  the  clogged 
ports  of  Chlttagong  and  Chains.  Pood  mar- 
kets are  still  operating  in  Dacca  and  other 
cittas,  but  rice  prices  have  risen  20%  in  four 
montha. 


Psar  and  deep  sullen  hatred  are  every- 
where evident  among  Bengalis.  Few  will  talk 
to  raportera  in  public,  but  letters  telling  of 
atroolttea  and  destroyed  vUlagea  are  stuck  In 
Journalists'  mailboxes  at  Dacca's  Hotel  In- 
tercontlnenui.  In  the  privacy  of  hla  home 
one  night,  a  senior  Bengali  bureaucrat  de- 
clared: "This  wlU  be  a  bitter,  protracted 
struggle,  maybe  worse  than  Viet  Nam.  But 
we  will  win  in  the  end." 

Estimates  of  the  death  toU  In  the  army 
crackdown  range  from  900,000  aU  the  way 
up  to  a  million.  The  lower  figure  is  more 
widely  aoceptad.  but  the  number  may  never 
ba  known.  Vor  one  thing,  oountleaa  oocpaaa 
have  been  dumped  in  rivers,  wells  and  mass 
graves.  Tat  another,  staAlstlcs  from  East  Pak- 
Mu  az«  aven  more  unreliable  than  statistics 
from  moat  other  places  (see  Tncx  Essay). 
TbaX  la  Inevitable  in  a  place  where,  before 
the  refugee  exodus  began,  78  million  people, 
60%  a(  them  illiterate,  were  packed  Into  an 
area  no  larger  than  Florida. 

KASSH  aZPKIBAIiS 

The  Hindus,  who  account  for  three-fourths 
of  the  refugees  and  a  majority  of  the  dead, 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Moslem  mlli- 
tarya  hatred.  Even  now  Moslem  soldiers  In 
Bact  PakMaa  will  snatch  away  a  man's  lungi 
(sarong)  to  see  if  he  is  circmnclsed,  obliga- 
tory for  Moalems;  if  he  is  not,  it  usually 
means  death.  Others  are  simply  rotmded  up 
and  ahot.  Commented  one  high  U.S.  official 
last  week:  "It  is  the  most  incredible,  cal- 
culated thing  since  the  days  of  the  Nazis 
in  PiMand." 

In  recent  weeks,  resistance  has  steadily 
mounted.  The  army  response  has  been  a  pat- 
tern of  harsh  reprisals  for  guerrilla  hit-and- 
run  forays,  sabotage  and  assassination  of  col- 
latxnvtors.  But  the  Mukti  Bahlnl,  the  Ben- 
gali Uberatlon  forcee,  have  blasted  hundreds 
of  bridges  and  culverts,  paralyzing  road  and 
rail  traffic.  The  main  thrust  of  the  guerrilla 
movement  Is  coming  from  across  the  Indian 
border,  where  the  Bangia  Desh  (Bengal  Na- 
tion) provisional  government  has  undertaken 
a  massive  recruitment  and  training  program. 
Pakistani  President  Agha  Mohammed  Yahya 
Khan  last  week  charged  that  there  were  24 
such  camps  within  India,  and  Indians  no 
longer  even  bother  to  deny  the  fact  that 
locals  and  some  border  units  are  giving  as- 
sistance to  the  rebels. 

Half  of  the  Mukti  Bahlnl's  reported  50,000 
fighters  come  from  the  East  Bengal  Regi- 
ment, the  paramilitary  East  Bengal  Rifles, 
and  the  BengaU  police,  who  defected  in  the 
early  days  of  the  flghUng.  Young  recruits, 
many  of  them  students,  are  being  trained 
to  blend  In  with  the  peasants,  who  feed 
them,  and  serve  ss  lookouts,  scouts  and  hit- 
and-run  saboteurs.  Twice  the  guerrillas  have 
knocked  out  power  in  Dacca,  and  they  have 
kept  the  Daooa-Chlttagong  railway  line  sev- 
ered for  weeks.  Wherever  possible  they  raise 
the  green,  red  and  gold  Bangala  Desh  flag. 
They  claim  to  have  killed  25,000  Pakistani 
troops,  though  the  figure  may  well  be  closer 
to  2.500  plus  10,000  wounded  (according  to  a 
reliable  Western  estimate).  Resistance  fight- 
ers already  control  the  coimtryslde  at  night 
and  much  of  it  In  the  daytime. 

Only  time  and  the  test  of  fire  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  Mukti  Bahlnl's  leaders 
can  forge  them  into  a  disciplined  guerrilla 
force.  The  preeent  commander  in  chief  is  a 
retired  colonel  named  A.G.  Osmanl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  East  Pakistani  Awaml  League.  But 
many  feel  that  before  the  conflict  is  over, 
the  present  moderate  leadership  will  give  way 
to  more  radical  men.  So  far  the  conflict  is 
nonideologlcal.  But  that  could  change.  "If 
the  democracies  do  not  put  preseiuv  on  the 
Pakistanis  to  resolve  this  question  In  the 
near  future,"  says  a  Bangia  Desh  official, 
"I  feel  for  the  oooMquences.  If  the  flght  for 
liberation  is  prolonged  too  long,  the  demo- 
craUc  elements  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
Communlsta  wlU  prevail.  Dp  till  now  the 
Communists  do  not  have  a  strong  position. 
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But  If  we  f aU  to  deliver  the  goods  to  our 
pe(^e.  they  wUl  sweep  us  away." 

By  no  means  have  all  the  reprisals  beui 
the  work  of  the  army.  Bengalis  also  massa- 
cred aome  500  suspected  oollabnstors,  such 
as  members  of  the  right-wing  rMigious  Jam- 
mat-«-Ialaml  and  other  minor  partlea.  The 
Bihails.  non-Bengali  Moalema  who  fied  from 
India  to  Pakistan  after  partitton  in  1M7, 
were  favorite — and  sometlmee  tnnooent — tar- 
geta.  Suspected  sympathlaeis  have  been 
hacked  to  death  In  their  beds  or  even  be- 
headed by  guerrillas  as  a  warning  to  other 
villagers.  Mcne  ominous  is  the  growing  con- 
frontation along  the  porous  1,300-mile  bor- 
der, where  many  of  the  Pakistani  azmy'a 
70.000  troops  are  trying  to  seal  off  raids  by 
rebels  based  in  India.  With  Indian  ^atoant 
facing  them  on  the  other  side,  a  stray  shot 
oould  start  a  new  Indo-Pakistanl  war — and 
one  on  a  much  more  devastating  scale  than 
their  17-day  clash  over  Kashmir  in  1066. 

Embroiled  in  a  developing  if  still  disorga- 
nized guerrlUa  war.  Pakistan  faoee  ever 
bleaker  prospects  as  the  conflict  spreads.  By 
now,  in  fact,  chances  of  ever  recovering  vol- 
imtary  national  unity  seem  nil.  But  to  Yahya 
Khan  and  the  other  tough  West  Pakistani 
generals  who  rule  the  world's  fifth  largest 
nation,  an  East -West  parting  is  out  of  the 
question.  For  the  sake  of  Pakistan's  unity. 
Yahya  declared  last  month,  "no  sacrifice  Is 
too  great."  Ihe  unity  he  envisions,  however, 
might  well  leave  East  Pakistan  a  cringing 
colony.  In  an  effort  to  stamp  out  Bengali  cul- 
tiu».  even  street  names  are  being  changed. 
Shankarl  Bazar  Road  in  Dacca  Is  now  called 
llkka  Khan  Road  after  the  hard-as-nalls 
commander  who  now  rulea  East  Pakistan  un- 
der martial  law. 

HONKTB)  BICLX 

The  proud  Bengalis  are  unlikely  to  give  in. 
A  warm  and  friendly  but  volatile  people 
whoee  twin  passions  are  politics  and  poetry, 
they  have  nurtured  a  gentle  and  distinctive 
culture  of  their  own.  Conversation — adda — 
is  the  favorite  pastime,  and  it  is  carried  on 
endlessly  under  the  banyan  trees  in  the  vil- 
lages or  In  the  ooffeehousea  of  Dacca. 

Typically.  Bangia  Deah  choee  as  its  na- 
tional anthem  not  a  revolutionary  song  but 
a  poem  by  the  Nobel-prlzewlnnlng  Bengali 
Poet  Bablndranath  Tagore,  "Golden  Bengal": 

Come  Spring.  O  mother  mine! 
Your  mango  groves  are  heady  with  fragrance. 
The  air  intoxlcatee  like  wine. 
Come  autumn.  O  mother  mine! 
I  see  the  honeyed  smile  of  your  harvest-laden 
fields. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  land  of  unexpectedly  lush 
and  verdant  beauty,  whose  emerald  rice  and 
jute  fields  stretching  over  the  Ganges  Delta 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  belie  the  savage 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  its  people. 
The  soil  is  so  rich  it  sprouts  vegetation  at 
the  drop  of  a  seed,  yet  that  has  not  pre- 
vented Bengal  from  becoming  a  festering 
wound  of  poverty.  Nature  can  be  as  brutal 
as  it  is  boimtlful.  lashing  the  land  with 
viclouis  cyclones  and  flooding  it  annually 
with  the  spUlover  from  the  Ganges  and  the 
Brahmaputra   rivers. 

nCPtOBABIJC   WXDDINa 

Even  in  less  troubled  times,  Pakistanla 
were  prone  to  observe  that  the  only  bonds 
between  the  diverse  and  distant  wings  of 
their  Moslem  nation  were  the  Islamic  faith 
and  Pakistan  International  Airlines.  Shar- 
ing neither  borders  nor  cultures,  separated 
by  1.100  mUea  of  IndUn  territory  (see  map), 
Pakistan  is  an  improbable  wedding  <rf  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  AsU.  The  taU. 
light-sfclimed  PunJabU.  Pathans.  Balucdtia 
and  Sindhls  of  West  PaklsUn  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Aryans  who  swept  into  the  sub- 
continent In  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
East  Pakistan's  slight,  dark  Bengalla  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  Dravldlan  peo- 
ple they  subjugated.  The  Westerners,  who 


eat  wheat  and  meat,  speak  Urdu,  which  Is 
written  In  Arable  but  la  a  synthesis  of  Per- 
alan  and  Hindi.  The  Easterners  eat  rice  and 
fish,  and  speak  Bengali,  a  singsong  language 
of  Indo-Aryan  origin. 

The  East  also  has  a  much  larger  Hindu 
minority  than  the  West:  10  million  out  of  a 
population  of  78  million,  compared  with 
800.000  Hindus  out  of  a  population  of  68 
million  in  the  West.  In  British  India  days, 
the  western  reaches  of  what  Is  now  West 
Pakistan  formed  the  frontier  of  the  empire, 
and  the  British  trained  the  energetic  Pun- 
jabis and  Pathans  as  soldiers.  They  scorn 
the  lungi,  a  Southeast  Asian-style  sarong 
worn  by  the  Bengalis.  "In  the  East."  a  West 
Pakistani  saying  has  it.  "the  men  wear  the 
skirts  and  the  women  the  pants.  In  the 
West,  things  are  as  they  should  be." 

TWKMTt     FAMTI.TK.S 

Ihe  West  Pakistanis  were  also  determined 
to  "wear  the  pants"  as  far  as  running  the 
country  was  concerned.  Once,  the  Bengalis 
were  proud  to  belong  to  Pakistan  (an  Urdu 
word  meaning  "land  of  the  pure").  Like  the 
Moslems  from  the  West,  they  had  been  re- 
sentful of  the  dominance  of  the  more  nu- 
merous Hindus  in  India  before  partition.  In 
1940.  Pakistan's  founding  father.  Mo- 
hanmied  All  Jlnnah,  caUed  for  a  separate 
Islamic  state.  India  hoped  to  prevent  the 
split,  but  In  self-determination  elections  in 
1947,  five  predominantly  Moslem  provinces. 
Including  East  Bengal,  voted  to  break  away. 
The  result  was  a  geographical  curloaity  and. 
as  it  sadly  proved,  a  political  absurdity. 

Instead  of  bringing  peace,  independence 
and  partition  brought  horrible  massacres, 
with  Hindus  killing  Moslems  and  Moslems 
killing  Hindus.  Shortly  before  his  assassina- 
tion in  1948.  Mahatma  Oandhl  undertook 
what  proved  to  be  his  last  fast  to  halt  the 
bloodshed.  "All  the  quarrels  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  Mohammedans,"  he  said,  "have 
arisen  from  each  wanting  to  force  the  other 
to   his   view." 

From  the  beginning,  the  East  got  the  short 
end  of  the  bargain  in  Pakistan.  Though  It  has 
only  one-sixth  of  the  oo\intry's  total  land 
area,  the  East  contains  well  over  half  the 
population  (about  136  million) ,  and  in  early 
years  contributed  as  mtich  as  70%  of  the 
foreign-exchange  earnings.  But  West  Pakistan 
regrdarly  devours  three-quarters  of  all  for- 
eign aid  and  60%  of  export  earnings.  With 
the  Pimjabl-Pathan  power  elite  In  control  for 
two  decades.  East  Pakistan  has  been  left 
a  deprived  agricultural  backwater.  Before 
the  civil  war.  Bengalis  held  only  16%  of  gov- 
ernment jobs  and  accounted  for  only  6%  of 
the  276,000-man  army.  Twenty  multimillion- 
aire famlllea,  nearly  all  from  the  West,  still 
oontrol  a  shockingly  disproportionate  amoiuit 
of  the  country's  wealth  (by  an  ofllclal  study, 
two- thirds  of  the  nation's  Industry  and  four- 
fifths  of  its  banking  and  Insurance  assets). 
Per  capita  income  is  mlsembly  low  through- 
out Pakistan,  but  In  the  West  ($48)  it  Is  more 
than  half  again  that  in  the  East  ($30) . 

To  cap  this  long  line  of  grtovances  came  the 
devastating  cyclone  that  roared  in  off  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  last  November,  claiming  some 
600.000  lives.  The  callousness  of  Weait  toward 
East  was  never  more  shockingly  apparent. 
Yahya  waited  13  days  before  visiting  the  dis- 
aster scene  which  some  obeervers  described 
as  "a  second  Hiroehima."  The  Pakistani  navy 
never  bothered  to  seerch  for  victims.  Aid  dis- 
tribution was  lethargic  where  it  existed  at 
all;  tons  of  grain  remained  stockpiled  in 
warehouses  while  Pakistani  army  helicopters 
sat  on  their  pads  in  the  West. 

8X77KKMX  SACBinCI 

Three  weeks  later.  Pakistan  held  its  first 
national  elections  since  becoming  a  nation  23 
years  before;  the  object  was  to  choose  a 
constitutional  assembly  that  would  draft  a 
new  charter  for  the  nation,  and  then  would 
continue  to  sit  as  a  national  assembly.  The 
East  Pakistanis  thronged  the  polls  and  gave 


an  overwhelming  endorsement  to  Sheik  MuJl- 
bur  ("Mujlb")  Rahman,  61.  the  fi«T  hMd 
of  the  party  known  aa  the  Awaml  League 
and  a  longOme  spolraeman  for  Eastern  au- 
tonomy (he  spent  nearly  ten  years  in  Jail 
for  urging  that  Bengalla  be  i^ven  greater 
oontrol  of  their  desUny).  Mujlb's  Awaml 
(People's)  Laagoe  captured  167  out  of  the 
169  seats  allotted  the  Eaat  in  the  313-member 
natioiua  assembly,  giving  it  a  clear  majority. 
The  victory  meant  that  Mujlb.  as  the  leader 
of  the  majiorlty  party,  would  be  Prime  Min- 
ister of  all  Pakistan. 

It  was  something  that  Yahya  had  simply 
not  anticipated.  He  and  his  fellow  guierals 
expected  that  Mujlb  would  oaipttm  no  more 
than  60%  of  the  East  Pakistani  seats,  and 
that  amaller  partlea  In  the  Baat  wotild  form 
a  coalition  with  West  Paklstini  parties,  leav- 
ing the  real  power  in  Islunabad.  Mujlb  feared 
some  sort  of  doublaoross:  "If  the  polls  are 
frustrated,"  he  declared  in  a  statement  that 
proved  hcRlhly  prophetic,  "the  people  of 
Baat  Paklatan  will  owe  it  to  the  million  who 
have  died  In  the  cyclone  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrlfioe  of  anotho'  million  lives.  If 
need  be,  so  that  we  can  live  as  a  free  people." 

With  the  constitutional  assembly  sched- 
uled to  convene  in  March,  Yahya  began  a 
covert  troop  buildup,  flying  scddiers  dressed 
In  civilian  clothes  to  the  East  at  night.  Then 
he  postponed  the  assembly,  explaining  that 
it  could  not  meet  until  he  could  determine 
precisely  how  much  power  and  autonomy 
Mujlb  wanted  for  the  East.  Mujlb  had  not 
espoused  fvill  Independence,  but  a  looaened 
semblance  of  national  unity  under  which 
each  wing  would  oontrol  its  own  taxation, 
trade  and  foreign  aid.  To  Yahya  and  the  gen- 
erals, that  was  unacceptable.  On  March  26. 
Yahya  broke  off  the  meetings  he  had  been 
holding  and  flew  back  to  Islamabad.  Five 
hours  later,  soldiers  using  howitzers,  tanks 
and  rockets  launched  troop  attacks  In  half 
a  dozen  sections  of  Dacca.  The  war  was  on. 
Swiftly,  Yahya  outlawed  the  Awaml  League 
and  ordered  the  armed  forces  "to  do  their 
duty."  Scores  of  Awaml  politicians  were 
seized,  Including  Mujlb,  who  now  awaits  trial 
in  remote  Sahlwal,  125  miles  southwest  of 
Islamabad,  on  charges  of  treason;  the  trial, 
expected  to  begin  in  August,  could  lead  to 
the  death  penalty. 

OUT  OF  TOTTCH 

In  the  months  since  open  conflict  erupted, 
nothing  has  softened  Yahya's  stand.  In  fact, 
in  the  face  of  talk  about  protracted  guerrilla 
fighting,  mounting  dangers  of  war  with  In- 
dia, and  an  already  enormous  cost  in  human 
suffering,  the  general  has  only  stiffened. 
Should  India  st^  up  its  aid  to  the  guerrillas, 
he  warned  last  week,  "I  shaU  declare  a  gen- 
eral  war — and  let  the  world  take  note  of  it." 
Should  the  countries  that  have  been  funnel- 
Ing  $450  million  a  year  in  economic  aid  Into 
Pakistan  put  on  too  much  preesore.  he  also 
warned,  he  will  do  without  it. 

He  has  already  lost  some.  Aftw  totiring 
East  Pakistan  last  month,  a  special  World 
Bank  mission  recommended  to  Its  eleven- 
nation  consortium  that  further  aid  be  with- 
held pending  a  "political  aooommodatloQ." 
World  Bank  President  Robert  MoNamara 
classified  the  report  on  the  grounds  that  it 
might  worsen  an  already  difficult  diplomatic 
situation.  The  report  sp<dn  bluntly  of  wide- 
spread fear  of  the  Pakistani  army  and  devas- 
tation on  a  scale  reminiscent  of  World  War  n. 
It  described  KushtU.  which  was  90%  de- 
stroyed, as  "the  My  Lai  of  the  West  Pakistani 
army."  A  middle-level  Wca-ld  Bank  (^Bcial 
leaked  the  study,  and  last  week  McNamara 
sent  Yahya  an  apology;  in  his  letter  he  re- 
portedly said  that  he  found  the  report  "bi- 
ased and  provocative."  Yet  one  Bank  official 
Insisted  that  though  it  was  later  revised  and 
modified  somewhat,  its  thrust  remained  the 
same.  "We  just  had  to  put  it  on  a  less  pas- 
sionate basis,"  he  said,  "But  it  did  not  ra- 
duce  its  Impact." 
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U.S.  policy  has  been  murky,  to  wy  the 
leMt.  The  Nixon  Admlnlstr&tlon  continues  to 
oppoae  a  complete  cutoff  ot  V.B.  aid  to  Paki- 
stan. The  Wlilte  Ek>uBe  has  asked  Congress 
for  $118  million  In  economic  assistance  for 
PaklsUn  for  fiscal  1971-73.  which  It  says  wUl 
be  held  In  abeyance.  I>eq>lte  Intense  pressure 
from  within  his  official  family,  as  well  as 
from  Congress.  Nixon  argues  that  a  total  cut- 
off might  drive  Pakistan  closer  to  China, 
which  has  been  one  of  Its  principal  suppliers 
of  military  aid  since  1000,  and  also  destroy 
whatever  leverage  the  n.S.  has  In  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  light  of  Henry  Kissinger's  trip 
to  China,  however.  It  now  seems  clear  that 
there  may  have  been  another  nMtlve  for  the 
Administration's  soft-pedaling.  Pakistan,  of 
course,  was  Kissingers'  secret  bridge  to 
China. 

Nonetheless,  criticism  has  been  mounting, 
particularly  In  the  Senate,  with  Its  ab\m- 
dAoce  of  Democratic  presidential  aiq>lrants. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  charged  that 
the  WorM  Bank  report,  together  with  a  State 
Department  survey  predicting  a  famine  of  «p- 
paUlng  proportions,  "make  a  mockery  of  the 
Administration's  policy."  Two  weeks  ago.  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  recom- 
mended cutting  off  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic tad  to  Pakistan.  The  bill  still  must 
clear  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  Its 
chances  of  passage  are  considered  good. 

Since  1062,  when  massive  aid  began.  Pakis- 
tan has  received  $4.3  billion  from  the  U.S.  In 
economic  assistance.  In  addition,  the  n.S. 
equipped  and  maintained  the  Pakistani 
armed  forces  up  until  1906.  Then,  because  of 
the  Pakistani-Indian  war,  arms  sales  were 
dropped.  Last  October  the  Administration 
resumed  military  aid  on  a  "one-time  basis." 
After  the  East  Pakistan  conflict  erupted,  it 
was  announced  that  arms  shipments  would 
be  suspended;  but  when  three  ships  were  dts- 
oovered  to  be  carrying  UJ3.  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan  anyway,  the  State  Depart- 
ment explained  that  It  Intended  only  to 
honor  licenses  already  issued.  Over  the  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  close  to  $1  billion  has 
been  provided  for  military  assistance  alone. 

The  VS.  may  well  have  to  do  some  rethink- 
ing of  Its  Pakistan  policy.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view with  Tncx.  former  French  Culture 
Minister  Andre  Malraux  warned  that  before 
long,  "you  In  the  United  States  will  have  a 
big  problem  In  Asia:  BengaL  It  will  be  like 
Viet  Nam,  except  that  there  are  78  million 
Bengalese  [in  Pakistan].  The  Bengalese  are 
nationalists,  not  Maoists.  But  the  present 
serene  attitude  of  the  U.S.  will  have  to 
change." 

CONDOMTNO  GENOCIDK 

India  Is  particularly  incensed  over  the  pres- 
ent I7.S.  policy,  and  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Oandhl  strongly  protested  to  Henry  Kis- 
singer about  U.S.  military  shipments  when 
he  Tlslted  New  Delhi  this  month.  The  sup- 
ply of  arms  by  any  country  to  Pakistan,  For- 
eign Minister  Swaran  Singh  charged  last 
week,  "amounts  to  condonation  of  genocide." 
Mrs.  Oandhl  is  faced  both  with  mounting 
pressure  for  military  action,  and  an  awesome 
ooet  that  could  set  her  own  economy  back 
years.  India  is  feeding  the  refugees  for  a  mere 
1.10  rupees  (15c)  per  person  per  day,  but 
fliven  that  amounts  to  more  than  $1,000,000 
a  day.  The  first  six  aK>nths  alone,  Indian  offi- 
cials say,  will  cost  $400  million.  Contributions 
pledged  by  other  countries  (the  UJ3.  leads 
with  $73  million)  equal  barely  one- third  of 
that — and  much  of  that  money  has  not  yet 
actually  been  paid. 

Still,  It  would  hardly  be  cheaper  to  launch 
a  war  and  get  it  over  with,  as  some  high- 
level  Indians  openly  suggest.  Hours  after  In- 
dian troops  marched  into  East  Pakistan, 
Pakistani  tanks  and  troops  could  be  expected 
to  roll  over  India's  western  borders.  Moreover, 
fighting  oould  spread  over  the  entire  subcon- 
tinent. For  all  of  India's  commitment  "to 
Bangla  Desh  democracy  and  those  who  are 
fighting  for  their  rights,"  in  the  words  of  Mrs. 


fl*nrthl.  New  Delhi  Is  not  at  all  Interested  In 
taking  on  the  burden  of  East  Bengal's  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  only  answer,  as  New 
Dtihl  sees  It,  is  a  poUtlcal  solution  that 
would  enable  refugees  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

The  Impetus  for  that  oould  oonoelTaljIy 
oome  trom  West  Pakistanis.  It  is  stlU  far 
tRHn  certain  that  they  are  really  determined 
to  go  the  distance  In  a  prolonged  war.  Thus 
far,  the  war  has  been  offlciaUy  misrepresented 
to  the  people  of  the  West  as  a  mere  "opera- 
tion" against  "miscreants."  Tight  oensorahlp 
allows  no  fcx^elgn  publications  containing 
stories  about  the  conflict  to  enter  the  cotm- 
try.  Even  so,  as  more  and  more  soldl«s  re- 
t\im  home  badly  maimed,  and  as  young  of- 
flcers  are  brought  back  In  oofllns  (enlisted 
men  are  buried  In  the  East) ,  opposition  oould 
mount.  The  pinch  is  already  being  felt  econ- 
omically, and  there  have  been  massive  lay- 
offs In  Industries  unable  to  obtain  raw  ma- 
terials for  lack  of  foreign  exchange. 

mifZNBx  sxnrmnvG 
Meanwhile,  the  food  supply  in  East  Pakis- 
tan dwindles,  and  there  Is  no  pro^>eot  that 
enough  wlU  be  harvested  or  In^wrted  to 
avert  mass  starvation.  Augiwt  Is  normaUy  a 
big  harvest  month,  but  untold  acres  went 
unplanted  In  April,  when  the  fighting  was 
at  its  height.  Already,  peasants  along  the 
ralnswep*  roads  show  the  gaunt  faces,  vacant 
stares,  pencU  limbs  and  distended  stomachs 
of  malnutrition.  Millions  of  Bengalis  have 
begun  roaming  the  countryside  in  quest  of 
food.  In  some  hard-hit  locales,  people  have 
been  seen  eating  roots  and  dogs.  The  threat 
of  starvation  wlU  drive  many  more  Into  In- 
dia. Unless  a  relief  program  of  heroic  pro- 
portions is  quickly  launched,  cotmUess  mil- 
lions may  die  in  the  next  few  months 
Yahya's  regime  Is  not  about  to  sponsor  such 
an  effort.  His  latest  federal  budget,  adopted 
last  week,  allocates  $6  out  of  every  $10  to 
the  West,  not  the  East;  In  fact,  the  level  of 
funds  for  Bengal  u  the  lowest  in  Ave  years 
The  U.S.,  still  fretful  about  driving  Tahya 
deeper  into  Peking's  embrace,  seems  un- 
likely to  provide  the  Impetus  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. *^ 

Man's  body  Is  so  small. 

His  strength  of  suffering  so  Immense. 

But  in  golden  Bengal  how  much  strength 
can  man  summon  before  the  small  body  la 
oniabed? 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1971] 

Pakistaw  "Pxacx"  Foxcx  Livis  in  Dread 

(By  Lee  Lescase) 

*J?*S^~^  member  of  East  Pakistan's  Cen- 
tral Peace  Committee  came  to  visit  a  provln- 
^  towr  recently.  He  brought  six  armed 
bodyguards  and  when  nl^t  came  refused  the 
8^>arate  rootns  that  had  been  prepared  for 

The  seven  men  lay  down  on  the  floor,  three 
on  ««ch  side  of  the  loader  so  that  an  assassin 
would  have  to  pick  his  target  from  the 
bunched  mass  of  flesh. 

In  every  town  and  village  the  Pakistan 
army  has  swept  through,  peace  committees 
have  been  formed  in  its  wake.  Their  official 
powers  are  vague,  but  in  practice  they  rule 
life  and  death  for  their  neighbors.  A  word 
from  the  peace  committee  is  enough  for  the 
army — they  arrest,  and  often  shoot  the  ac- 
cused. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  consists  of  West 
Pakistanis  most  unTamillar  with  this  region 
and  few  who  are  able  to  speak  its  language, 
Bengali,  the  peace  committee  members  are 
local  men.  They  are  recnUted  from  the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  population, 
perhaps  less  than  one-tenth,  who  are  willing 
or  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  military. 

They  are  also  afraid. 

In  every  town  visited  on  a  recent  trip 
through  two  large  areas  of  East  Pakistan, 


there  had  been  attempted  assassinations  of 
peace  committee  members  or  threats  dropped 
on  their  doorsteps. 

Often,  the  threatening  letters  warning 
against  further  cooperation  with  the  aimy 
are  pinned  to  a  shroud  such  as  Is  used  In  all 
Bengali  burials. 

Peace  committee  members  pass  the  days  In 
rtfatlve  safety,  gathering  InttfUgence  about 
guerrlalla  sympathisers  and  nillng  on  the 
d^osttlon  of  property  that  has  been  seised 
fttjm  "enemies" — men  who  have  fled  or  been 
killed.  The  peace  commltteee  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  people  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  Trom  the  army. 

At  night,  however,  the  guerrillas  operate 
and  most  peace  committee  members  sleep 
with  guards  or  spend  each  night  In  a  dif- 
ferent house  trying  to  sUy  a  step  ahead  of 
assassins. 

In  one  town,  two  reporters  stopped  at  a 
peace  committeeman's  house  to  ask  qiieetions 
and  watch  as  the  committee  prepared  the 
neoeasary  papers  to  send  along  to  army 
headquarters  with  a  prisoner  they  had  cap- 
tured. 

The  conmilttee  leader  spoke  at  length  of  a 
narrow  escape  from  assassins,  but  said  he 
had  the  support  of  almost  all  the  town's 
dtlaens.  Only  agents  from  India,  he  ex- 
plained, caused  him  problems. 

When  the  reporters  left  to  continue  walk- 
ing around  the  town,  the  peace  conunittee- 
man  sent  his  teenage  son  to  follow  them. 
One  man  started  to  address  the  foreigners, 
saw  the  boy  watching  and  hurriedly  turned 
away. 

The  youth  Insisted  that  his  charges  visit 
his  high  school.  He  leaned  on  the  backs  of 
their  chairs  listening  as  they  posed  a  few 
harmless  questions  for  the  assistant  principal 
to  answer.  The  reporters  could  escape  their 
shadow  only  by  climbing  into  their  car  and 
driving  out  of  town. 

At  a  second  town,  with  a  normal  popula- 
tion of  only  2,000  people,  the  reporters  were 
welcomed  by  peace  committee  leaders  and 
offered  tea. 

It  was  good  they  had  come,  the  committee- 
men said,  since  miscreants  had  attacked  the 
railroad  station  during  the  night  and  made 
off  with  the  assistant  station  manager's 
clothes  and  24  rupees   (about  $3). 

One  man  put  the  number  of  attackers  at 
20.  Another  thought  it  had  been  40.  They  all 
agreed,  however,  that  they  had  been  well- 
armed  "and  by  their  tone,  well -trained."  The 
peace  conunlttee  armed  auxiliary  called 
Razarkars  (Bengali  for  volunteers)  had  four 
rifles,  but  had  driven  the  attackers  away 
within  flve  minutes,  the  story  went. 

A  crowd  of  men  and  boys  gathered  to  lis- 
ten to  the  dialogue.  One  peace  committee 
man  complained  repeatedly  that  his  eyes 
hurt  from  conjunctivitta.  The  tea  was  a  long 
time  coming. 

"No  one  has  been  killed  here  by  the  army  " 
the  peace  committee  leader  said. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  army  Is  try- 
ing to  protect  the  people.  They  are  also  try- 
ing to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  public." 

He  said  that  some  people  had  been  ar- 
rested, but  most  had  been  quickly  released 
unharmed. 

"The  main  problem,"  he  added,  "Is  All- 
India  Radio  which  U  spreading  totally  false 
propaganda." 

He  conceded,  however,  that  he  and  other 
peace  committee  members  had  received 
threatening  letters.  These  were  left  at  their 
houses  at  night  by  miscreants,  he  explained. 
The  leader  saw  no  Inconsistency  between  his 
belief  that  only  a  few  miscreants  were  caus- 
ing trouble  and  his  assertion  that  the  rail- 
road station  had  been  attacked  by  a  relatively 
large  group  of  well-armed  men. 

After  the  tea  flnally  arrived  and  was 
rapidly  consumed,  the  reporters  said  goodbye 
and  walked  down  the  muddy  street  to  their 
car.  About  20  men  and  boys  who  had  been 
listening,  foUowed. 
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"We  can't  talk,  hell  reports  us  to  the 
army."  one  whispered.  "No  one  agrees  with 
blm,  but  we  are  afraid." 

As  the  reporters  walked,  the  Bengalis 
poiured  out  contractions  of  the  peace  com- 
mittee's statements.  Many  had  been  killed, 
they  said,  and  more  arrested.  "We  have 
been  waiting  for  a  chance  to  speak  to  you." 
one  added. 

Then  they  saw  the  man  with  conjunctlvltlB 
hurrying  to  catch  up  and  they  stopped  talk- 
ing. 

"All  we  want  Is  peace,"  one  man  said 
loudly.  Presumably,  the  peace  committee 
would  not  object  tc.  a  desire  for  peace. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1971] 
Secret  Cables  Sex  Faminx  In  East  Pakistan 
(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 
U.S.  officials  In  East  Pakistan  have  re- 
ported that  the  "specter  of  famine"  hangs 
over  the  province  and  have  expressed  dis- 
may with  State  Department  denials  of  these 
conditions,  according  to  the  tests  of  secret 
cables  nuide  public  yesterday. 

Released  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.- 
Mftss.),  the  cables  were  from  U.S.  Embassay 
officials  In  the  Pakistani  capital  of  Islamabad 
and  from  U.S.  consvUar  officials  in  the  East 
Pakistani  capital  of  Dacca  to  Secretary  of 
State  WUliam  P.  Rogers. 

One  message,  from  the  U.S.  Consul  In  Dacca 
on  July  6,  stated  in  part:  "Specter  of  famine 
hangs  over  East  Pakistan  and  prospects  for 
averting  widespread  hunger,  suffering  and 
perhaps  starvation  not,  repeate  not,  good." 

On  July  16,  the  embassy  cabled:  "We  are 
concerned  .  .  .  that  department  stating  pub- 
licly that  there  U  no  evidence  in  field  reports 
which  would  bear  out  predictions  of  coining 
famine  in  East  Pakistan.  Perhaps  spokesmen 
not  apprised  on  most  recent  field  reports  .  .  . 
which  Indicate  famine  real  possibility." 

The  embassy  message  said  the  State  De- 
partment denials  were  interfering  with  mis- 
sion attempts  to  get  the  Pakistan  government 
to  "face  up  to  dealing  with"  possible  famine 
which,  according  to  the  Dacca  consulate's  re- 
port, "will  probably  prevail  in  much  of 
East  Pakistan  over  the  coining  year." 

Kennedy  refused  to  disclose  how  he  ob- 
tained the  cables.  Photocopies  of  the  original 
texts,  labeled  "confidential,"  were  distributed 
to  newsmen  at  the  hearing. 

An  aide  to  Kennedy  said  he  did  not  believe 
the  State  Department  knew  the  senator  had 
the  texts.  However,  he  said,  no  objections  were 
raised  by  Department  officials  at  the  hearing 
or  afterward. 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles  Bray 
said  "we  have  no  idea  how  he  (Kennedy) 
came  Into  possession  of  the  cables."  He  said 
they  were  secret  Information. 

"The  Senator  makes  It  very  difficult  to 
carry  on  a  constructive  dialogue  on  the  real 
human  problems  in  East  Pakistan  when  he 
abuses  our  confidential  communications  this 
way,"  Bray  said. 

He  added  that  the  department  had  advised 
Kennedy  In  June  that  "there  was  a  good  pos- 
sibility of  food  shortages"  in  East  Pakistan. 

Commenting  on  the  disclosure,  made  by 
Kennedy  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refvigees,  informed  Sen- 
ate sources  said  there  was  growing  belief  In 
Congress  that  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
deliberately  playing  down  the  tragic  circum- 
stances in  East  Pakistan  and  continuing  to 
send  arms  to  the  central  government  of  Presi- 
dent Tahya  Kahn. 

Tahya  has  been  widely  reported  as  play- 
ing a  role  in  getting  presidential  adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  Into  Communist  China  on 
July  9. 

According  to  one  source.  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght  (D-Ark.)  asked  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  Slsco  at  an  executive  session  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Monday  whether  Washington's  refusal  to 
stop  arms  shipments  was  the  price  the  United 


States  must  pay  for  "Paklston's  complicity" 
In  Kissinger's  visit. 

SlBco,  according  to  this  source,  replied:  "I 
don't  know.  I  wasn't  a  part  of  it." 

Kennedy  told  the  chief  government  wit- 
ness at  yesterday's  three-hour  hearing.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  John  Irwin,  that  the  field 
reports  "substantiated  our  own  belief  of  im- 
pending starvation"  in  East  Pakistan. 

Irwin  replied:  "Certainly  we  must  recog- 
nize the  possibility  of  famine." 

Two  Kennedy  aides  are  planning  to  travel 
to  India  next  week  to  Investigate  conditions 
of  the  more  than  seven  million  East  Pakistan 
refugees  now  there,  it  was  learned.  The  aides 
will  also  attempt  to  enter  Bast  Pakistan. 

Irwin  and  other  government  witnesses 
stressed  that  the  main  hurdle  to  overcome  in 
averting  a  hunger  crisis  In  East  Pakistan  was 
internal  distribution  of  food,  rather  than 
getting  sufficient  supplies  to  the  country. 

This  prompted  Kennedy  to  ask  whether 
the  Pakistan  army  was  facing  any  difficulty  in 
moving  military  men  and  equipment  through 
the  East  and  whether  the  troops  were  hun- 
gry. 

Frank  Kellog,  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  there  were 
"no  reports  that  would  Indicate  this."  He  at- 
tributed the  army's  moWUty  to  Its  being  a 
"well-organized  institution,"  while  relief  for 
East  Pakistan  was  relatively  disorganized. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  23, 1971] 
A  Nation  Divided:  East  Pakistan  Contlict 

Is   Complicated   bt    Race,    Religion    and 

Poverty — No   Immediate  Solution  Sben; 

Residents  Barelt  Sitbsist;   Police  State 

Grips  Bengalis 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — ^The  doctor  sits 
behind  a  desk  In  his  street-front  office  In  an 
East  Pakistani  town,  occasionally  glancing 
out  at  the  road  lined  with  the  charred  debris 
and  looted  shells  of  shops  and  homes. 

A  vehicle  with  UNICEP  markings  on  Its 
doors  but  with  armed  West  Pakistani  sol- 
diers Inside  cruises  by.  Otherwise,  the  street  Is 
all  but  deserted. 

The  doctor  sits  in  his  office  only  because  ho 
has  been  ordered  to.  His  family  is  hiding  In 
a  village  somewhere  outside  of  town.  He 
speaks  In  a  whisper  because  any  passerby 
could  be  an  Informer.  At  night,  when  the 
army  goes  knocking  on  doors,  he  lives  with 
the  fear  that  his  name  may  be  on  one  of  Its 
Usts. 

He  whlsp>ers  of  recent  events  in  this  town: 
the  streets  littered  with  bloated  and  decom- 
posing bodies;  the  burning,  looting  and  rap- 
ing; and  the  continuing  terror.  "We  are  afraid 
to  speak  the  truth.  Those  who  speak  the 
truth  are  punished,  and  the  only  punishment 
is  death,"  he  says. 

The  doctor  Is  an  army  veteran,  which 
makes  him  a  special  target  for  his  former 
colleagues.  But  his  real  crime  Is,  being  a 
Bengali  in  a  land  of  Bengalis  that  also  hap- 
pens to  be  part  of  the  map  of  Pakistan.  It 
Is  now  a  land  of  death  and  of  fear. 

CAUSES  washed  AW  AT  BT  BLOOD 

It  is  less  than  four  months  since  the  civil 
fighting  in  East  Pakistan  began,  but  al- 
ready the  causes  of  the  conflict  seem  almost 
academic.  Its  geographical  and  historical 
roots,  the  legalities  and  moralities — all  seem 
to  have  been  washed  away  by  blood.  No  one 
really  knows  how  many  people  have  been 
killed  In  East  Pakistan  since  March  25,  but 
Western  diplomats  say  the  minimum  Is  200,- 
000.  The  T"»'^""'""  exceeds  one  million. 

The  events  fall  into  three  stages. 

The  first  was  a  Bengali  political  movement 
aimed  at  ending  two  decades  of  economic  and 
political  exploitation  by  the  West  Pakistanis. 
It  culminated,  in  March  elections,  in  national 
political  victory  for  the  Bengali  Awaml 
League  and  its  platform  of  greater  East  Pak- 
istan autonomy.  But  on  March  36  the  Pakis- 


tan army  (an  almost  entirely  West  Pakistani 
Institution),  fearing  that  East  Pakistan  was 
moving  toward  independence,  cracked  down 
In  Dacca,  the  East  Pakistan  capital.  Beagall 
students  were  massacred,  politicians  were 
arrested  and  the  Awaml  League  was  out- 
lawed. 

The  second  stage  was  a  fairy-tale  few  weeks 
in  which  the  Bengalis  proclaimed  and  cele- 
brated their  Independence.  Some  thousands 
of  East  Pakistan's  non-Bengali  minority  were 
killed  during  this  period.  In  which  the  army, 
perhaps  overly  cautious,  remained  In  the 
capital  and  In  a  number  of  military  camps. 
But  the  illusion  of  Independence  ended  in 
mid-April  when  the  army  emerged  to  crush 
the  revolution.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Bengalis 
were  slain  as  town  after  town  was  retaken, 
burned  and  looted.  There  was  little  military 
opposition.  Some  six  million  Bengalis,  most 
of  them  from  the  Hindu  minority  group  that 
became  a  special  army  target,  began  fieelng 
into  India. 

NOW   THE   THIBO   BTAQX 

The  third  and  present  stage  Is  army  oc- 
cupation— a  terrorized  Bengali  population 
being  ruled  by  mUitary  force  and  crude 
police-state  tactics.  West  Pakistan  ofllclals 
say  everything  is  rapidly  returning  to  normal. 
But  the  economy  is  woefully  disrupted,  fac- 
tories are  idle,  schools  are  closed,  roads  are 
mostly  empty  and  towns  are  largely  deserted. 
Millions  of  Bengalis,  particularly  Hindus  and 
middle-class  Moslems,  are  still  hiding  in  the 
countryside.  About  60,000  refugees  are  still 
fleeing  to  India  each  day.  And  army  rule  is 
being  challenged  by  Bengali  guerrilla  forces 
(the  Mukti  Bahanl,  or  Liberation  Army)  that 
seem  to  have  massive  support  among  the 
Bengali  poptUation.  The  guerrillas  are  still 
lacking  In  training  and  organization,  but 
supplies  and  border  sanctuaries  are  being 
provided  by  India. 

Ten  days  of  traveling  across  East  Pakistan 
and  talks  with  scores  of  diverse  people  here 
indicate  that  the  fourth  stage  eventually  will 
be  an  independent  East  Pakistan:  Bangla 
Desh,  or  Bengal  Nation.  But  clearly  much 
more  killing  will  take  place  before  Bangla 
Desh  comes  to  pass. 

No  solution,  including  independence,  holds 
any  bright  hopes  for  East  Pakistan's  pre- 
dominantly peasant  society,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mohammed's  Prophet  instruc- 
tion to  "go  forth  and  multiply,"  Is  propagat- 
ing itself  Into  starvation.  Its  76  million  people 
already  are  barely  subsisting  1,600  to  the 
square  mile,  and  this  population  will  double 
within  25  years.  A  half-million  BengalU  were 
killed  by  a  cyclone  last  fall.  A  half-million 
more  were  bom  in  87  days.  Perhaps  only  In 
East  Pakistan  oould  a  disaster  of  the  cyclone's 
magnitude  be  overshadowed  by  a  greater 
one — ^thls  dvll  war — only  six  months  later. 

PBIMITIVE   CONCEPTIONS  OP   GtJILT 

Poverty,  Ignorance  and  frustration  have 
turned  this  conflict  into  a  Congo  as  well  as 
an  Algeria.  Men  are  killing  each  other  not 
only  in  the  name  of  politics  but  also  over 
race  and  religion.  The  Moslem  philosophy  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  is 
made  more  terrible  by  primitive  conceptions 
of  collective  guilt. 

The  army  kUls  Bengalis.  TTie  non-Bengali 
minority  of  about  two  million  (commonly 
called  Biharls)  backs  the  army.  So  Bengalis 
kill  Biharls.  The  army  and  the  Biharis  see 
this  as  ample  reason  to  butcher  more  Ben- 
galls.  The  Hindu  minority  of  about  10  mUlion 
becomes  a  convenient  army  scapegoat  and 
even  some  Bengali  Moslems  can  be  persuaded 
to  join  In  their  slaughter.  Amid  this  chaos, 
various  villages,  gangs  and  Individuals  have 
been  attacking  each  other  for  economic  gain 
or  to  settle  private  scores. 

These  are  the  tales  of  some  of  the  people 
encountered  on  a  trip  throu^  East  Pakistan. 
As  with  the  doctor,  the  names  of  Bengalis 
and  the  towns  in  which  they  live  are  omitted. 
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Bengalis,  In  taJklng  to  a  raporter.  fear  for 
their  Urea.  Most  <lon't  talk  at  all;  In  aome 
towns  not  eren  beggan  will  approach  a 
stranger.  Iformally  among  the  worid's  most 
voluble  people,  the  Bengalis  now  talk  nxMUy 
with  their  eyes — eyes  that  look  away  In  fear 
or  that  stare  down  In  shame  or  that  try  to 
azpress  meanings  In  furtive  glances. 

A  lawyer  and  his  sons  have  been  fortunate. 
Whan  one  asks  a  Bengali  how  he  Is  these 
days,  he  replies,  "I  am  alive."  The  lawyer  and 
his  sons  not  only  are  alive  but  are  Uvlng  In 
their  own  home.  They  are  also  hiding  In  their 
own  home,  for  they  leave  It  only  rarely.  "It 
Is  too  easy  to  be  arrested  on  the  street,"  the 
lawyer  says.  "A  seven-year-old  can  point  a 
flngier  at  me  and  call  me  a  miscreant,  and  I 
will  be  taken  away." 

Miscreant  is  the  term  the  Pakistan  army 
appUes  to  all  who  oppose  It.  "All  Bengalis  are 
miscreants  now,"  the  lawyer's  younger  son 
says.  He  Is  a  law  student,  but  students  are  a 
special  army  target,  and  most  are  In  hiding. 
The  universities  are  closed.  "What  use  would 
there  be  learning  law  anyway  now  that  there 
la  no  law  in  our  country?"  the  son  asks. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  discussion  Is  taking 
place  in  the  lawyer's  home.  Before  talking, 
he  closes  the  wooden  shutters  on  the  win- 
dows. Then  he  has  second  thoughts— "some- 
one who  passes  by  may  report  a  oon- 
■ptracy"  and  so  the  shutters  are  partly 
reopened. 

They  talk  of  "the  troubles,"  of  how,  when 
word  o<  the  army's  March  36  attack  In  Dacca 
reached  this  town,  the  Awaml  League  took 
control.  There  was  orderly  rule  under  the 
Bangia  Desh  flag  untU  mid- April,  when  alr- 
force  planes  strafed  the  town.  People 
panicked.  The  Awami  Leaguers  and  their 
military  force,  the  Muktl  Bahani,  began  to 
flee  along  with  thousands  of  others.  But  it 
was  several  days  before  the  army  reached 
the  town,  and  during  that  time  angry 
Bengali  mobs  attacked  and  slaughtered  hun- 
dreds of  Blharls. 

Relative  to  Its  actions  elsewhere,  the  army, 
when  it  arrived,  showed  restraint.  Moat  of 
the  town  remains  undamaged,  although 
much  of  it  was  looted  by  the  army  and  its 
mobs.  About  half  the  population  has  re- 
turned and  many  shops  have  reopened, 
thou^  not  under  former  management. 
Hindu  shopkeepers  have  disappeared,  and 
Blharls  and  other  army  backers  have  taken 
over.  And,  as  everywhere,  the  arrests 
continue. 

Pour  Christian  Bengalis  are  arrested  by  the 
army  at  a  roadblock.  Not  many  buses  travel 
East  Pakistan's  roads  these  days,  and  those 
that  do  are  frequently  stopped,  and  their 
passengers  are  lined  up  and  searched.  Pew 
of  the  soldiers  at  these  checkpoints  speak 
any  Bengali  (Urdu  is  the  language  of  West 
Pakistan),  and  so  a  common  way  of  finding 
"mlscreante"  Is  to  lift  men's  sarongs.  Mos- 
lems are  drciuncised;  Hindus  aren't.  Some 
West  Pakistani  soldiers  came  to  East  Pakis- 
tan thinking  aU  Bengalis  were  Hindu.  More 
at^histioated  soldiers  simply  think  that  aU 
Hindus  are  "miscreants,"  but  then  so  are 
many  Bengali  Moslems.  So  It  U  aU  very  con- 
fusing for  the  soldiers,  and  the  four  Ohrls- 
tlans  are  arrested. 

FOB   CRKISTUNS.    KO    BXATXMOS 

They  are  taken  to  a  military  cantonment 
and  beaten  for  several  hours  by  interrogators 
who  dont  speak  their  language.  So  the  mat- 
ter comes  to  the  attention  of  an  army  major, 
who  summons  the  four  Christians  and  offers 
apologies:  "It  is  our  poUcy  not  to  beat 
Christians."  he  explains. 

A  Ac^keeper,  a  thin  Bengali  with  wlre- 
rimmed  spectacles,  glances  out  from  his  shop 
at  two  strangers  walking  down  the  deserted 
street.  They  enter  the  shop  and  inquire  about 
"the  troubles"  in  this  town.  The  shopkeeper 
la  visibly  trembling.  "There  Is  nothing  I  can 
say,*'  he  repUee.  Then  he  glances  again  at  the 
flattened  buildings  Uning  the  main  street 
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and  whispers.  "Look,  around  you."  As  the 
visitors  leave,  be  adds,  voice  cracking.  "I'm 
aahamed  I  cannot.  .  . 

Further  down  the  street  a  youth  ap- 
proaches. 'The  army  destroyed  our  city. 
Many  Bengalis  are  being  arrested.  They  ace 
being  Aot  every  night  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  We  no  longer  eat  the  flah  from  the 
river."  he  whispers. 

The  youth  guides  the  strangers  to  the  local 
hospital  to  Ulk  to  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  U 
a  BengaU  but  Is  employed  by  the  government, 
which  means  he  is  particularly  vulnatmble 
He  Is  asked  about  killing  in  the  city  "Kill- 
ing? What  killing?  Killing  by  whom?  He  is 
asked  about  general  problems.  "Problems? 
What  problems?  There  are  no  problems." 

■tf.timSTyo    TKI    OSVIOT78 

The  visitors  take  the«r  leave.  Outside  the 
hospital  the  youth  whispers:  "You  have 
talked  to  tiie  doctor,  but  I  think  he  has  con- 
cealed the  truth.  He  Is  afraid."  It  is  ezplaln- 
Ing  the  obvious. 

A  profeaaor  and  his  student  are  talking 
about  the  prospects  of  students  rettirnlng  to 
classes  in  early  August,  when  the  unlversUy 
Is  siipposed  to  reopen.  They  are  peaalmlsUc. 
Some  students  are  hiding  in  their  homes 
others  have  fled  to  outlying  villages  or  to 
India.  Some  have  Joined  the  Muktl  «a>i»wi 
The  campus  has  been  turned  Into  a  military 
oamp,  and  troops  are  quartered  In  the  d(»ml- 
tories,  using  books  to  fuel  their  cooking 
fires.  "Would  you  come  back?"  the  professor 
asks. 

The  student,  a  girl,  has  a  room  in  a  house 
that  overlooks  an  army  Interrogation  center. 
"All  day  the  students,  young  boys,  are 
brought  In  and  beaten,"  she  says.  "Three 
soldiers  walk  on  them  with  boots.  All  night 
we  hear  the  screams.  I  cannot  sleep.  We  can- 
not stand  to  see  and  hear  these  things." 

"Our  army  had  a  good  repuUtion,"  the 
professor  says.  "We  had  a  g^«at  army.  But 
look  what  it  has  done.  How  can  an  army  be 
great  when  It  fights  in  an  immoral  cause?" 

Two  army  majors  are  standing  at  a  ferry 
landing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ganges  River 
One  U  a  frogman,  the  other  one  served  in 
the  oamel  corps.  Both  seem  to  be  clvUlaed 
and  charming  men.  They  explain  that  they 
are  flghOng  a  patriotic  war  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  their  country  against  Tn/^t^Ti 
agents,  miscreants  and  misguided  individ- 
uals. "We  saw  atrocities  that  made  our 
blood  boU.  Had  you  seen  them,  even  you 
would  have  wanted  to  kiU,"  he  aays  of  a 
town  where  some  Blharls  were  but^dMred  by 
BengalU.  (The  town  was  later  leveled  by  the 
army  and  a  far  greater  number  ot  Bengalis 
were  kUled.)  * 

lOOD    FOB    THZ    ClOCOnUB 

The  majors  are  asked  why  so  many  Ben- 
galls  have  fled,  particularly  Hindus.  The  an- 
swer  is  imaginative.  They  say  that  In  Awll, 
before  the  army  restored  order,  Hindus  told 
Moslems  that  the  "holy  Koran  Is  Just  an  old 
book.  So  the  Moslems  came  out  of  their 
homes  to  defend  the  holy  Koran  and  many 
Hindus  fled."  There  has  been  much  killing, 
the  oamel-corpe  major  grants.  "The  croco- 
dUes  have  gotten  fat,"  says  the  frogman 
glancing  out  at  the  Ganges. 

But  all  Is  returning  to  normal,  they  say 
and  the  BengaU  people  aren't  afraid  of  the 
army.  A  ferry  la  landing,  and  a  group  of  Ben- 
gall  laborers,  recruited  by  the  army  to  reopen 
a  Jute  mill,  edges  past  the  nuijors  in  aingle 
me.  Bach  of  them  bows  his  head  in  a  sub- 
servient salute  as  he  passes  the  oflloers. 

Not  all  army  officers  are  as  sympathetic  as 
these  majors.  Western  residents  of  one  town 
tell  of  an  army  captain  approaching  a  yoimg 
Hindu  girl  and  telling  her  to  feel  the  barrel 
of  his  gun.  "You  feel  It  Is  stUl  warm."  he 
said.  "Prom  kiUing  Hindus,"  he  added 
laug^n^;— but  not  Joking. 

An  old  BlhMl  who  served  as  a  bearer  in 
the  British  Indian  army  many  years  ago  is 
now  a  waiter  at  a  roadside  hoetel  on  the  out- 


skirts of  a  town  more  than  half  destroyed. 
Bft  supports  the  army  and  th\is  Isn't  afraid 
to  talk.  He  explains  that  tor  several  AprU 
days,  after  the  Awaml  League  people  fled  toot 
before  the  army  arrived,  thln^i  wece  bad  for 
the  Kharls.  MMm  of  Bengalis  ran  through 
the  streeta  shouting  (and  he  lapses  into  his 
old  Indlan-anny  Bn^lsh).  "Kill  the  BUiail 
biiggers,  bum  the  Biharl  buggers."  Some 
Btharla  were  klUod,  he  says,  but  most 
weren't.  Then  the  army  aralved.  "The  army 
kill  nmny  BengaU  buggers,"  he  says.  "And 
the  Hindu  buggers,  they  nm  away  to  India. 
It  is  very  bad  days.  Sahib." 

A  Hlzidu,  one  of  the  richest  and  meet  re- 
q>ected  men  In  his  conunimlty  before  the 
fighting,  was  a  phUanthrt^lst  who  had  biUlt 
schools,  hospitals  and  IrrlgaUon  systems  for 
the  predominantly  Moalem  peasants  in  his 
area.  He  considered  himself  fully  Pakistani. 
Although  a  BengaU.  he  hadn't  backed  the 
Awami  League  but  rather  had  supported  the 
more  conservative  and  even  antl-Hlndu 
Moslem  League. 

TRX   HUNTXB    BBCOIOES  THX  HUMTM) 

For  nearly  a  month  after  the  clvU  war 
began  but  before  the  army  arrived  in  his 
area  (and  thus  during  the  period  Blharls  were 
in  danger  from  Bengalis),  the  Hindu  shel- 
tered two  Blharls  in  his  home.  When  mobs 
came  looking  for  them,  he  protected  them. 
But.  with  the  arrival  of  the  army,  roles  re- 
versed, and  Bengalis — particularly  Hindu 
Bengalis — became  the  hunted. 

Hindu  villages  were  burned  by  the  army, 
and  mobs  were  encouraged  to  plunder  Hin- 
du homes.  Under  army  orders  the  local  Hindu 
temple  wm  smashed  to  the  ground  by  men 
wielding  sledgehammers. 

The  Hindu  and  his  famUy  fied  to  the  vil- 
lage hut  of  a  friend,  where  they  have  been 
hiding  for  more  than  two  months.  His  first 
daylight  emergence  from  this  hiding  place 
was  for  a  rendezvous  with  two  reporters.  He 
walked  across  the  rice  paddies  In  the  late 
afternoon,  dressed  as  a  peasant  and  shield- 
ing his  face  with  a  black  umbrella. 

He  hadnt  fled  to  India  like  so  many  other 
Hindus  because  he  hoped  the  army  would 
move  on  and  life  might  somehow  return  to 
what  It  had  been  before.  But  the  army  re- 
mains, Hindus  are  stUl  being  searched  out 
and  shot,  and  now  it  is  too  risky  to  try  to 
reach  the  border  from  this  area. 

Only  a  few  close  friends  know  his  hiding 
place.  One  of  them  is  a  Moslem  League  ofll- 
cial,  an  influential  man  these  days  since 
many  Moslem  Leaguers  are  sui^xtrting  the 
army.  "He  knows  where  I  am  hiding,  but 
he  dare  not  help  me."  the  Hindu  says.  He 
believes  that  nearly  aU  Moslem  Bengalis 
sympathize  with  the  Hindus.  "But  what 
can  they  do?  They,  too,  are  in  danger  and 
they  are  afraid." 

AU  the  Hindu's  property  is  on  an  army 
list  of  "alien  properties.';  In  other  areas  It 
Is  called  "enemy  properties,"  but  In  either 
case  It  is  scheduled  to  be  confiscated  and 
put  up  for  auction.  The  Hindu  talks  much 
about  losing  his  property — but  the  greater 
danger  Is  losing  his  life. 

"My  Moslem  friends  tell  me  that  Hindu 
bodies  taken  from  the  river  are  so  disfigured 
from  tortures  that  the  faces  cannot  be  iden- 
tified." the  Hindu  says  before  picking  up  his 
umbreUa  and  headtBg  back  across  the  fields 
to  his  hiding  place. 

A  HBAnMAsm  BBorrxs  HIS  utssoir 
The  travelers  visit  a  town  near  the  Indian 
border.  One  of  the  last  towns  to  be  retaken 
by  the  army,  it  Is  heavUy  damaged  and  Is 
stlU  largely  deserted.  Here  the  local  peace 
conunittee — a  unit  composed  of  some  Bl- 
harls and  conservative  Bengali  Moalem 
leaguers  who  serve  as  the  local  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  army — assigns  two  youths  to 
gxUde  and  shadow  the  visitors.  "Come  to  the 
school  and  talk  to  the  headmaster,"  they 
say. 
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The  headmaster,  a  middle-aged  Bengali, 
sits  behind  his  desk.  The  reporters  sit  facing 
him.  And  standing  behind  the  reporters, 
also  facing  the  headmaster,  are  the  young 
peace  committee  shadows.  In  a  faltering 
voice  the  headmaster  begins  to  recite  sta- 
tistics of  school  enroUment,  dates  when 
Bchoolhouae  cornerstones  were  laid — any- 
thing uncontroversial.  At  the  end  of  each 
sentence  he  glances  up,  past  the  reporters,  to 
the  shadows,  like  a  schoolboy  reciting  his  les- 
sons to  a  teacher  with  a  stick. 

How  was  the  school  damaged?  the  report- 
ers ask.  "There  was  some  strafing,"  he  mum- 
bles. Then,  looking  up  at  the  teen-age 
shadows,  he  hurriedly  adds,  "and  maybe  it 
was  damaged  by  miscreants." 

As  the  reporters  and  their  shadows  leave, 
the  professor  mumbles.  "We  are  trying  to 
hold  together."  and  then  he  stares  down 
at  the  groimd. 

(From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Jtdy  23.  1971] 

Two  BXATLXS'   BXNZriTS  VOB  PAKISTANIS  ABX 

Sold  Oxtt 

Thousands  of  patrons — mostly  youths  In 
Informal  attire— waited  overnight  Wednesday 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  at  more  than 
1(X>  Tlcketron  outlets  for  tickets  to  two  bene- 
fit shows  featuring  two  of  the  four  Beatles. 
George  Harrison  and  Rlngo  Starr,  and  the 
Indian  sitar  player  Ravi  Shankar. 

The  crowds  came  early  and  in  abundance, 
demonstrating  that  the  Beatles — or  whatever 
Is  left  of  them— can  stlU  draw  the  fans. 

In  about  10  hours.  36,000  tlcketa  were  sold 
yesterday  for  performances  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  the  Garden  on  Aug.  l  at  3:30  P.M. 
and  8  PM.,  according  to  AUen  Klein,  the 
American  manager  of  the  Beatles.  OrlginaUy, 
only  one  evening  performance  was  to  have 
been  given,  but  the  faithful  were  so  numer- 
ous that  a  matinee  was  arranged. 

The  Garden's  box  offices  bad  been  sched- 
uled to  open  at  10  AM.  yesterday,  but  after 
the  throng  had  sweUed  to  mon  than  6,000 
Garden  officials  decided  to  put  the  tickets 
on  sale  Wednesday  midnight.  By  8:44  A.M. 
yesterday  aU  avaUable  reservations  had  been 
purchased. 

wnx  Am  PAKISTANIS 

The  benefit  performances  are  being  pre- 
sented by  Apple  Corps.  Ltd..  and  Mr.  Elleln's 
compcmy,  Abkco  Industries,  Inc.,  which  man- 
ages the  affairs  of  the  Beatles.  Apple  Is  the 
name  of  the  Beatle-owned  recording,  lUm, 
retaU  and  electronic  ventures. 

Proceeds  from  the  shows  wUl  go  for  the 
relief  of  the  hcmielees  chUdren  and  the  mll- 
Uons  of  refugees  who  have  fied  East  Pakistan 
to  India.  The  reUef  wiU  be  administered 
through  the  United  Nations  ChUdren*8  Fund. 
Itcket  prices  range  from  $4.60  to  $10. 

Also  donating  their  services  for  the  benefit 
concerts  are  Eric  Klapton.  lead  guitarist; 
Leon  RusseU.  pianist;  Klaus  Voorman,  bass 
player;  BUly  Preston,  keyboard;  Jim  Keltner, 
drummer;  Jim  Horn,  bass;  Badflnger,  rhythm 
guitarist  and  percussionist,  and  Claudia  Len- 
near,  singer. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  23, 1B71] 

KxNNXDT  Hints  Unitkd  States  Mat  Plan  To 
Help  Poucx  East  Pakistan 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington,  July  22. — Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Judiclazy  sub- 
committee on  refugees,  pubUdy  ImpUed  to- 
day that  the  United  States  was  planning 
to  send  p(^oe  teams  to  Bast  Pakistan 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  a  Democrat  from 
Massachusetts,  put  the  question  to  John  N. 
Irwin  3d.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  was 
testifying  on  the  refugee  problem  In  East 
Pakistan,  India  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  Irwin  and  officials  with  him  i4>peared 
surprised.  C.  Herbert  Rees,  director  of  South 
Asian  operations  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  conceded  that  there 


were  plans  for  the  return  to  Bast  Pakistan 
of  Bobert  H.  Jackson,  a  pcrilce  eaq>ert  who 
was  withdrawn  from  Dacca  foUowlng  the 
civU  disturbances  of  March  25. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  agency  as  a  poUce  specialist  sinoe  19M. 
served  previously  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
BrazU  before  his  recent  assignment  to 
Dacca. 

However,  Mr.  Bees  denied  that  there  were 
plans  to  send  poUce  teams  to  East  Pakistan 
or  to  start  pubUc-safety  programs  there. 

Oongreasional  soiuces  Insisted,  nonethe- 
less, that  they  had  evidence  that  plans 
were  being  drawn  up  to  have  United  States 
teams  help  the  Pakistani  Army  suitress 
BengaU  reslstanoe  in  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  purpose  In  posing  the 
question  and  Ixlnging  the  matter  Into  the 
public  record,  they  said,  was  to  "nip  the 
scheme  In  the  bud." 

Mr  Kennedy  alao  disclosed  ttie  contents 
of  cablegrams  to  the  State  Department  from 
the  United  States  mission  in  Pakistan.  One 
sent  July  6  by  the  oonsulate  general  in 
Dacca,  said  In  summary : 

"Specter  of  famine  hangs  over  EP  [Bast 
Pakistan)  and  prospects  for  averting  wide- 
spread hunger,  suffering  and  perhaps  star- 
vation are  not  good." 

Charles  W.  Bray  3d.  SUte  Department 
spokesman,  criticized  Senator  Kennedy  few- 
having  made  public  the  State  Department 
cablegrams. 

"The  Senator  should  not  expect  a  con- 
structive dialogue  on  the  real  hiunan  prob- 
lems of  East  Pakistan  wlien  he  abuses  our 
confidential  communications,"  Mr.  Bray 
said. 

In  other  testimony,  Prancls  L.  KeUogg, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
refugee  and  migration  affairs,  said  the  aver- 
age flow  of  refugees  Into  India  was  believed 
to  have  dropped  from  60.000  to  21,000  dally. 

He  added  that  the  United  States  had  au- 
thorized $70-mllUon  to  assist  refugees  in 
India.  Global  reUef  to  date  totals  $128-mU- 
llon,  he  said. 

Both  Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr.  KeUogg  conceded 

that  the  United  States  was  pressing  Presi- 
dent Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan  of 
Pakistan  to  show  a  greater  sense  <rf  urgency 
In  handling  the  refugee  problem. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  l»7lj 

U.S.  Asms  Am  to  Pakistan  Bkwildkbs  PkAB- 

ruL  Bengaiis 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Dacca.— The  approach  to  Americans  Is  dou- 
ble-barreled m  East  Pakistan.  First,  Ben- 
galls  want  to  describe  their  fear  and  the 
kUllng  they  have  seen. 

Then,  they  ask:  "Why  are  you  sending 
the  army  more  guns?" 

The  United  States  is  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  East  Pakistanis'  list  thanks  to^  China's 
outspoken  support  of  the  Pakistani  army  re- 
pression since  March  26,  but  many  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  United  States 
continues  arms  shipments  to  an  army  they 
see  as  already  well-equipped  and  murderous. 

"The  cradle  of  democracy  and  Mao's  so- 
called  center  of  revolution  are  both  against 
us,"  an  educated  BengaU  remarked. 

Neither  is  the  United  States  the  moet  dls- 
Uked  foreign  power  in  the  eyes  of  army 
officers  and  their  syii4>athlzers.  They  see 
Brltam  which  has  cut  off  aid  untU  peace  le- 
tiums  here,  as  the  ciilef  vUlaln. 

But  Washington  Is  widely  distrusted.  "Yes, 
you  are  helping  us,"  a  pro-army  banker  said 
last  week,  "but  It  is  for  your  own  reasons." 
He  argued,  without  supporting  evidence,  that 
Washington  had  aided  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rah- 
man's Awami  League  before  the  mUitary 
crackdown  and  was  therefore  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  present  crisis. 

Uke  the  banker,  many  army  oflloers  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  describe  what  has  hap- 
pened here  In  terms  of  a  com^lracy.  "We 


must  not  trust  anyone  too  much,"  a  majcr 
said.  ''China  has  proved  a  good  friend  to  us," 
he  added,  but  he  declined  to  extend  the  same 
praise  to  America. 

"You  tie  strings  to  everything,"  he  said, 
"and  your  policy  can  change  abruptly." 

"The  United  States  is  doing  enough  to 
earn  the  enmity  of  the  Bengalis."  one  source 
said,  "but  not  enough  to  win  West  Pakistan's 
friendship.' 

Foreign  radio  stations  provide  moet  of  the 
news  here  where  ^!^ngHll^^  la  quite  widdy 
spoken  and  the  local  press  Is  tightly  oon- 
troUed. 

KZNNEOT   A  RXBO 

In  one  town  after  another  young  men 
could  recite  the  names  of  U.S.  senators  who 
have  q>oken  in  favor  of  halting  aid  to 
Pakistan.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  Is  a 
particular  hero 

A  guerrUla  leader  speaking  in  the  vUIage 
from  which  his  small  band  harasses  the 
army,  praised  Kennedy,  but  asked  what  the 
American   pople   would  do  to   help   him. 

The  radio  keeps  men  in  small  towns  amas- 
Ingly  weU  informed.  "We  heard  last  night 
that  two  more  American  ships  are  bringing 
ammunition  for  the  army,"  a  young  Bengali 
said.  "It  makes  us  very  sad  If  it  Is  true." 

Washington  has  repeatedly  stressed  that 
no  new  mlUtary  shlfHnents  have  been  author- 
ized since  fighting  began  here  March  35. 
However.  XJJB.  officials  acknowledge  that 
about  $36  mUUon  was  scheduled  for  delivery 
before  that  date. 

If  the  present  pattern  of  shiploads  carry- 
ing well  below  $2  mUllon  worth  of  mUltary 
supplies  each  continues,  the  radio  may  carry 
news  of  more  than  20  additional  arms  ships 
leaving  American  ports  In  the  next  months. 

The  ships  would  be  able  to  sail  even  If  the 
fuU  Congress  upholds  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee's  July  16  decision  to  sus- 
pend all  miUtary  and  economic  aid  to  Pa- 
kistan. 

Military  aid  dominates  the  attitudes  to- 
ward the  United  States  of  army  officers  and 
their  opponents — most  of  East  Pakistan's  76 
mUUon  people. 

But  mUltary  supplies  wlU  have  less  effect 
than  economic  aid  on  the  long-term  sc^ution 
here.  Pakistan's  economy  in  both  west  and 
east  is  heavUy  dependent  on  foreign  aid  and 
the  government  was  angered  when  an  Inter- 
nationlal  aid  consortium  announced  last 
month  that  it  would  not  meet  to  discuss 
Pakistan  "B  needs  untU  a  more  normal  situa- 
tion prevailed  here. 

However,  aside  from  tiie  international  con- 
sortlimi.  one  expert  argues  that  an  attempt 
by  any  foreign  power  to  bring  political  pres- 
sure by  cutting  economic  aid  would  be  un- 
Ukaij  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  Paki- 
stan's government  policy. 

The  United  States  af^Mars  to  agree.  When 
prealdentltf  adviser  Henry  B^sslnger  visited 
Pakistan  early  this  month,  one  weU-infcffmed 
source  says,  he  said  Washington  would  con- 
sider altering  its  paUcf  if  it  ooiUd  be  demon- 
stturted  that  a  new  U.S.  policy  would  bring  a 
solution  in  Bast  Pakistan  much  sooner  than 
the  present  course. 

Kissinger  reportedly  said  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  hearing  that  American  action 
might  out  a  ten-year  problem  down  to  a  five- 
year  problem.  Would  it  bring  a  solution  in 
two  years  or  less,  he  asked. 

No  one.  aooordlng  to  reports  of  ths  meet- 
ing, ventiued  to  assure  him  of  such  a  rapid 
end  to  the  crisis  here  and  Kissinger  left  Paki- 
stan for  Ms  China  trip  apparently  determined 
to  leave  policy  toward  Pakistan  unchanged. 

Kxaotly  what  the  policy  Is,  however,  puasles 
outsiders  In  Dacca  as  well  as  Washington. 
Almost  aU  economic  aid  has  been  sus- 
pended— ^in  part  for  technical  reasons — but 
the  State  Department  has  announced  it 
hopes  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
aid  veto  wiU  be  reversed. 

"Our  poUcy  Is  better  than  It  looks."  one 
sources  said.  He  pointed  out  that  aU  but  a 
handful  of  U.S.  tji«hnif^  sMlslinncio  advlans 
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hftve  been  withdrawn,  rund  public  works 
projects  have  beeo  bJUted  since  March  for 
securltjr  reaeons,  there  have  been  loans  for 
commodity  Imports  approved  In  recent 
months  and  shipments  of  PL  480  foodgralns 
have  been  stopped.  Warehouses  at  Bast  Pald- 
stan's  Chlttagong  port  are  full  and  with  rail 
and  road  communications  disrupted  there  Is 
no  way  to  distribute  the  grain. 

PL  480  shipments,  financed  by  excess  coun- 
terp«u-t  funds,  will  be  resumed  when  the  port 
can  handle  them.  No  one  Is  certain  which 
other  p«urts  of  the  17.8.  aid  program  will  be 
resumed  or  when. 

Meanwhile,  although  all  foreign  observers 
m  Dacca  appear  convinced  that  the  army  will 
eventually  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  East 
Pakistan,  America  is  seen  by  Bengalis  here  as 
staunchly  supporting  their  foe  and  that  Is 
yet  one  more  disappointment  they  live  with 
in  East  Pakistan's  terrorized,  army-occupied 
towns. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  M,  1971] 

Mors  Asms  Help  to  Pakistan  Sxbn — Stmino- 

TON  Says  UNrrsD  States  Plans  To  Aixow 

SHn>iCATK8,  Desftts  an  Implieo  Embargo 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington,  July  23. — Senator  Stuart 
Symington  disclosed  today  that  the  Admin- 
istration still  Intended  to  permit  approxi- 
mately •IS-mlUlon  In  arms  to  be  shipped  to 
Pakistan  despite  repeated  official  statements 
Implying  that  a  total  embargo  had  been  Im- 
posed on  arms  since  civil  war  broke  out  In 
East  Pakistan  March  25. 

Senior  officials  privately  confirmed  that 
about  $15-mllUon  worth  of  arms  now  In  the 
hands  of  Pakistani  Government  officials  In 
this  country  may  be  transported  to  Pakistan 
as  soon  as  shipping  and  other  administrative 
arrangements  could  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Symington,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  ac- 
cused the  Administration  In  a  long  floor 
statement  of  "semantics,  ambiguous  state- 
ments on  the  public  records  without  clarifi- 
cation and  no  effort  to  present  the  aotual 
facts  until  pressed  to  do  so." 

As  of  mid-July,  he  declared,  the  value  of 
unshipped  material  for  Pakistan  In  the 
United  States  was  well  ovw  $10-mlUlon.  BIT. 
Symington  said  that  be  had  learned  from 
"press  sources,"  which  he  did  not  Identify, 
that  State  Department  officials  had  con- 
firmed that  the  present  worth  of  material 
"In  the  pipeline"  was  about  tl5-mUllon. 

Charles  W.  Bray  3d,  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  announced  that  Agha  Hllaly,  the 
Pakistani  Ambassador,  had  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  WlUlam  P.  Rogers  today.  The 
principal  subject  of  the  meeting  was  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  disclosure  that  he  In- 
tended to  visit  China  befw^e  next  May,  Mr. 
Bray  said. 

In  bla  statement  M^.  SymlngtoD,  who  Is 
ohalrman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee an  Near  BMtern  and  South  Asian  af- 
fairs, charged  the  Admlntottratlon  with  sow- 
ing oonfuslcti  through  statementa  Interpret- 
ed as  meaning  "that  we  had  not  shipped 
arms  to  Pakistan  since  March  26:  also  that 
w«  had  nothing  in  the  pipeline  to  be  shipped 
to  Pakistan." 

"TbaX  In^iresBloa  was  wrong,"  Mr.  Syming- 
ton declared,  "and  we  have  conttauad  these 
ahlpments,  not  because  we  were  powerless  to 
stop  them  but  because  we  deddad  not  to 
stop  them." 

On  March  3S  President  Agha  Mohammed 
Tahya  Khan  of  Pakistan  ordered  the  army  to 
suppress  a  movement  for  political  autonomy 
In  East  Pakistan.  Since  then  widespread  loss 
or  llfto  and  destruction  of  property  have 
linught  East  Pakistan's  economy  virtually  to 
a  standstill  and  have  caused  about  seven 
million  East  Pakistanis  to  flee  to  India. 

To  htip  stem  the  growing  threat  of  famine 
and  disease,  the  United  States  has  allocated 
approximately  $70-mllllon  for  aid  to  refu- 
gees In  mdia,  plus  some  tSS-mlUion  to  help 
refugees  and  others  in  East  Pakistan. 


Mr.  Symington  contrasted  repeated  sUte- 
ments  Implying  that  the  United  States  liad 
eeaaed  all  anna  dellveriee  with  subsequent 
erldenee  that,  In  fact,  arms  deliveries  were 
being  continued  tinder  a  variety  of  biireau- 
cratic  subterfuges. 

On  April  15.  he  said,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  asserted  that  "no  arms  have  been 
provided  to  the  Oovenunent  of  Pakistan 
since  the  beginning  of  this  crisis  and  the 
question  of  deUverles  will  be  kept  imder  re- 
view In  the  light  of  developments." 

Mr.  Symington  dted  a  letter  of  April  25 
from  David  M.  Abehlre,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary oC  State,  to  Senator  J.  Fulbrlght,  chair- 
man o<  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  reported:  "I  would  say  that  In  the 
present  circumstances  we  are  not  giving  any 
arms  at  all." 

POT  HOLD   ON   DBUVXRISS 

In  early  April,  Senator  Symington  said, 
the  Administration  put  a  "hold"  on  the  de- 
Uvery  of  foreign  mUitary  sales  Items  to  Paki- 
stan. It  su^Mnded  the  Issuance  of  new 
licensee  to  items  on  the  munitions  list  for 
either  the  foreign  military  sales  program  or 
for  sales  through  commercial  channels,  and 
held  In  abeyance  actions  on  a  one-time  ex- 
ception that  had  been  delivered  to  the  Qov- 
emment  of  Pakistan  or  lU  agents.  Nothing 
relating  to  that  one-time  exception  was 
scheduled  for  delivery,  he  said. 

"This  did  not  mean,  however,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  other  military  equipment  had 
not  gone  to  Pakistan.  By  early  April  the 
Oovemment  of  Pakistan  or  Its  agents  had 
obtained  legal  title  to  and  were  In  poasessioD 
of  some  military  Items  still  In  the  U.S.  In  a 
legal  sense,  however,  the  'delivery'  of  these 
items  to  Pakistan  had  apparently  taken 
place." 

Mr.  Symington  further  disclosed  that  De- 
fense Department  contractors  and  other  com- 
mercial suppliers  had  continued  to  utilize 
valid  licenses  issued  before  early  April.  He 
said  that  some  of  the  Items  had  been  shipped 
"and  additional  supplies  under  these  licenses 
will  be  shipped  in  the  future." 

In  a  separate  development,  the  State  De- 
partment sharply  crltldaed  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  for 
divulging  confidential  State  Department 
cables  at  a  hearing  of  the  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee on  refugees  yesterday.  The  messages 
discussed  the  "specter  of  famine"  over  East 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  Kennedy  retorted  that  "high  officials  of 
the  Oovemment  refused  to  be  candid  and 
a4>parently  deliberately  mislead  and  suppress 
information."  He  accused  the  Administra- 
tion of  trying  to  "whitewash  one  of  the 
greatest  nightmares  of  modem  times." 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  26.  19711 
PoucT  Toward  Pakistan  Shottu)  Bb 

RaOONSIDEUD 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

It  Is  now  fairly  obvious  why  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  handle  the  crisis 
in  Pakistan  with  velvet  gloves.  The  help  that 
the  government  in  Islamabad  provided  In  get- 
ting Henry  Kissinger  to  Peking  and  back 
could  well  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
administration's  policy  of  continuing  to  send 
aid  to  that  strife-torn  country. 

There  are  not  many  coimtrlea,  after  all, 
from  which  an  American  presidential  adviser 
could  have  made  the  trip.  In  this  case,  the 
Pakistanis  cooperated  fully  In  the  elaborate 
charade  of  Kissinger's  famous  stomachache 
and,  It  Is  believed,  provided  the  planes  and 
crews  for  the  momentous  visit. 

This  Is  not,  of  course,  the  official  admin- 
istration explanation  for  the  continuing  aid 
program.  The  rationale  has  been  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  preserve  its  leverage 
on  the  government  of  President  A.  M.  Tahya 
Khan  and  that  cutting  off  economic  assist- 
ance will  do  nothing  to  help  the  people  of 
the  ravaged  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

mis  rationale,  however,  has  never  been 


very  convincing.  And  whatever  overriding 
reasons  of  state  may  have  inspired  the  soft 
line  up  to  this  point,  the  policy  should  now 
be  carefully  reconsidered. 

Because  the  unpleasant  truth  la  that  this 
continuing  American  aid — including  mili- 
tary equipment — is  helping  West  Pakistan  to 
carry  out  the  ruthless  suppression  of  its  re- 
bellious eastern  province.  All  reports  from 
Western  observers  in  that  part  of  the  world 
speak  of  continuing  terror  among  the  popu- 
lation, the  systematic  destruction  of  vil- 
lages, total  disruption  of  the  economy  and 
the  killing  of  more  than  200,000  largely  un- 
armed civilians. 

A  recent  report  from  a  special  mission  of 
the  World  Bank  has  recommended  the  sus- 
pension of  all  International  development  pro- 
grams In  Pakistan  "for  at  least  the  next 
year  or  so."  According  to  this  report,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  "normality  is  being  ap- 
proached or  that  matters  are  even  moving 
in  that  direction."  The  11-natlon  consortium 
which  supplies  economic  aid  to  Pakistan — 
of  which  the  United  States  Is  a  major  con- 
tributor— was  urged  to  suspend  its  programs 
until  there  is  a  drastic  improvement  In  the 
situation. 

More  recently,  there  have  been  signs  of 
political  disintegration  In  West  Pakistan  as 
well.  The  authority  of  Tahya  Khan's  martial 
law  regime  is  under  challenge,  notably  from 
Paidstan's  left-leaning  former  foreign  minis- 
ter. Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  who  has  consider- 
able political  stature  In  his  own  right.  Bhutto 
is  threatening  to  produce  public  disturbances 
if  he  is  denied  power  in  a  civilian  govern- 
ment. And.  once  again,  the  prospect  is  that 
any  dlstiu-bances  would  be  met  by  fierce  re- 
pression from  the  army. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  the  Congress  in  Washington  is 
taking  an  increasingly  dim  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  of  continuing  aid  to 
Pakistan.  In  a  recent  action,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  does  not  often 
oppose  administration  proposals,  voted  to 
strike  9118  million  requested  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  the  amendment  striking  the 
sum  from  the  foreign  aid  bill,  assistance  to 
Pakistan  can  be  resumed  only  when  the 
President  reports  to  Congress  that  the  Paki- 
stani government  has  restored  "reasonable" 
stability  and  when  some  6  million  refugees 
who  have  fled  Bast  Pakistan  to  India  are  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes. 

From  all  the  available  evidence,  this  will 
not  be  any  time  soon.  The  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  expected  to  be  accepted  by 
the  House.  And,  given  the  prevailing  view 
In  the  Senate,  a  similar  restriction  on  future 
aid  is  very  likely  to  pass  there  as  well. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  con- 
fronting West  Pakisun  with  a  cut-off  of  aid 
and  possible  bankruptcy  will  bring  about  a 
dramatic  change  of  policy  toward  the  East. 
Having  embarked  on  a  policy  of  repression. 
West  Pakistan  will  find  a  political  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  parts  of  the  country 
Increasingly  diffictUt,  If  Indeed  it  is  not  al- 
ready impossible. 

There  also  is  a  most  urgent  need  for  a 
massive  international  relief  effort  In  East 
Pakistan  Itself.  In  Its  report,  the  World  Bank 
commission  called  for  immediate  and  large- 
scale  food  shipments  to  avert  the  threat  of 
widespread  starvation  in  the  ravaged  prov- 
ince. That  kind  of  relief  must  go  on.  But 
a  consensus  is  clearly  growing  in  this  coun- 
try that  any  aid  which  serves  the  cause  of 
repression  in  PaklsUn  should  be  stopped 
forthwith. 

(FrcMn  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

July    25,  1971) 

East  Pakistani  Rktuokes  Add  to  India's  Woes 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

BoNOAON,  India. — Eleven  days  ago  in  Khul- 

na,  an  Industrial  town  in  southwestern  East 

Pakistan,  officials  told  some  foreign  visitors 

that  the  Khtilna  district  was  quiet  and  re- 
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turning  to  normal  after  the  Pakistani  Army's 
crackdown. 

On  the  helicopter  trip  back  to  Dacca,  visi- 
tors could  see  some  villages  northeast  of 
Khuln*  bad  been  burned  out. 

Two  days  ago,  Naren  Bala  walked  through 
this  Indian  town  four  miles  from  the  Paki- 
stani border. 

Eleven  days  ago  he  had  left  his  village, 
Shantlpur.  which  lies  20  miles  northeast  of 
Khulna  In  the  Khulna  district. 

N«ren  Bala  is  a  BengaU  Hindu  cltlaen  of 
Pakistan. 

He  said  he  fled  because  local  Moslems  work- 
ing with  the  Pakistani  Army  looted  and 
burned  Shantlpur. 

Naren.  his  wife  who  Is  expecting  a  babv 
very  soon,  and  their  sons  had  walked  bare- 
footed more  than  100  miles  to  safety  here. 
He  carried  his  naked  8-year-old  daughter  on 
his  left  hip  and  with  his  right  hand  balanced 
on  his  head  a  large  bundle  that  represented 
the  family's  entire  possessions. 

Naren  was  part  of  the  endless  procession 
of  refugees  walking  through  Bongaon. 

Indian  Government  workers  give  them 
cholera  inoculations,  smallpox  vaccinations 
and  food  and  send  them  on  deeper  into  India. 
There  already  are  400.000  refugees  living  in 
Bongaon.  a  subdivision  whose  normal  popu- 
lation Is  460.000. 

Since  the  Pakistan  Army  began  its  crack- 
down in  East  Pakistan  on  March  25  some  3 
million  refugees  have  passed  through  the 
Bongaon  subdivision.  In  all  some  7  million 
refugees  have  entered  India.  They  continue  to 
come  at  a  rate  of  about  40.000  a  day. 

ROCE   PROBLEM    STILL    CROWS 

The  Immensity  of  the  problem  Is  difficult 
to  comprehend,  so  large  are  the  nmnbers,  and 
to  comprehend  la  to  be  appalled.  Tet,  the 
problem  grows. 

Staggering  along  ttota.  day  to  day  under 
ever-mounting  load,  the  government  of  In- 
dia does  not  know  how  bad  things  might  get. 
It  is  gravely  worried  that  7  miUlon  refugees 
might  be  only  part  of  the  ultimate  total. 

With  an  increase  of  guerrilla  warfare  in- 
side East  Pakistan — which  India  itself  is 
fostering — there  is  a  chance  of  more  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  fighting  and  Pakistani  Army 
reprisals.  With  a  famine  looming  as  a  strong 
possiblUty  in  several  parts  of  East  Pakistan 
this  autumn,  there  is  a  chance  of  more  ref- 
ugees coming  to  India  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
starvation. 

How  high  might  the  total  go? 

Ten  million?  Twenty  million? 

No  one  knows,  but  some  officials  think 
even  20  million  is  within  the  range  of  hor- 
rifying possibilities. 

When  the  refugee  flow  began  as  the  Paki- 
stani Army  smashed  all  resistance  to  its  rule 
of  East  PaklsUn.  Indian  officials  thought 
there  might  be  a  million  or  so  refugees.  This 
was  vrtthin  the  realms  of  understanding. 

When  East  Pakistani  Moslems  set  upon 
Hindus  in  religious  rioting  with  economic 
overtones  in  1964,  two-thirds  of  a  million 
refugees  came  Into  India  and  stayed.  The 
Indian  state  of  West  Bengal,  where  Ban- 
gaon  and  Calcutta  are  located,  has  absorbed 
4.2  million  East  Pakistani  refugees  since 
1947,  according  to  official  records,  perhaps 
as  many  as  7  million  by  unofficial  estimates. 
But  the  new  flood  after  March  25  did  not  end 
when  the  Pakistani  Army  had  subdued  the 
province. 

Instead  It  mounted  as  the  army  began  a 
deliberate  effort  to  drive  the  Hindu  minority 
of  9  or  10  million  persons  out  of  the  Moslem 
nation. 

"wz  havknT  brokxn" 

With  famine  might  come  more  Moslem 
refugees  in  large  numbers  than  already  fied 
from  fear.  An  estimated  20  percent  of  pres- 
ent refugee  total  is  Moslem.  What  is  the 
breaking  point  for  India?  When  does  it  be- 
come Impossible  to  feed  and  shelter  and 
medically  care  for  the  ever  increasing  hordes 
of  refugees? 


"We've  long  since  passed  the  breaking 
point — but  somehow  we  haven't  broken."  one 
Indian  official  said.  The  head  of  India's  ref- 
ugee program.  Col.  P.  N.  Luthra  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Ministry,  says,  "We  are  already 
tremendously  worried"  that  the  physical 
limit  of  ability  to  cope  with  refugees  has 
been  reached. 

At  his  office  in  Calcutta,  southwest  of 
Bongaon,  Luthra  cited  the  Tripura  region 
of  India  on  the  eastern  side  of  East  Pakistan 
as  an  especially  difficult  area.  Refugees  have 
doubled  its  normal  population  of  half  a 
million.  Food  and  other  relief  supplies  for 
them  have  to  be  transported  around  East 
Pakistan  on  badly  overloaded  transportation 
systems. 

"We  already  are  at  the  point  of  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  maintain  these  refugees"  in 
Trlpiura,  Luthra  said.  He  declined  to  spec- 
ulate on  how  much  worse  the  problem  will 
get  although  it  is  known  that  at  the  level  of 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  cabinet  there 
is  much  speculation,  tinged  with  desperate 
gloominess. 

There  was  a  touch  of  desperation  in  the 
experienced  civil  servant  tones  of  Luthra. 
long  a  top  Indian  administrator,  as  he  said 
he  hopes  the  refugees  will  go  back  to  Paki- 
stan by  October  or  November.  "The  interna- 
tional ccMnmunlty  must  do  something"  to 
achieve  this,  he  said. 

"V^HT    SHOULDN'T    THKT?"     ■ 

But,  suppose  refugees  do  not  want  to  go 
back. 

With  desperation  turning  to  anger.  Luthra 
replied:  "Of  course  they  will  go  back.  Why 
shouldn't  they  go  back,  Hindus  Included?  If 
conditions  return  to  the  way  they  were  before 
March  26,  they  will  all  be  happy  to  go  back." 

Refugees  along  the  road  through  Bongaon 
said  they  would  not  go  home  until  "Bangala 
Desh."  the  name  of  independent  East  Paki- 
stan, is  established.  Even  the  most  militant 
Bangala  Desh  supporters  in  India  cannot 
see  that  happening  any  time  soon. 

At  a  camp  for  6,500  refugees  10  mUes  south 
of  Bongaon  at  Oaighata,  families  that  came 
into  India  with  the  first  wave  more  than 
three  months  ago  said  they  heard  from  new- 
comers that  "so  much  if|il|ng  and  murder 
still  Is  going  on"  that  they  cannot  return. 

But,  they  were  told  the  president  of  Pak- 
istan, Oen.  A.  M.  Tahya  Kahn,  has  said 
several  times  that  the  situation  is  returning 
to  normal  and  all  Pakistanis  "of  any  religion, 
caste  or  creed"  should  return  home  with  as- 
surances of  good  treatment  and  safety. 
"lie"  is  response 

When  this  was  translated  for  the  refugees 
who  crowded  around  foreign  visitors  to  the 
camp,  there  were  angry  outcries  from  many 
persons.  Remarks  several  made  were  trans- 
lated as . . . 

Dhananjay  Ohosh,  a  gray  69,  said  be  and 
his  nine  family  members  would  stay  In  In- 
dia .. . 

"Even  if  that  means  two  or  three  years.  We 
have  no  other  place  to  go." 

Oaighata  camp  refugees  live  under  canvas 
sheets  spread  over  wooden  frames.  They  have 
been  sleeping  on  packed  earthen  floors,  but 
now  are  building  bamboo  platforms  to  eeci^M 
the  monsoon  rain  flooding.  Down  a  narrow 
country  road,  refugees  unable  to  crowd  into 
camps  live  in  huts  they  have  built  from 
bamboo  and  grass.  They  get  the  same  meager 
but  adequate  food  rations  plus  the  equiva- 
lent of  23  cents  a  we^  to  purchase  other 
needs  which  are  provided  the  camp  dwvllers. 

CHAT    WITH  A    SqUATTES 

One  of  three  roadside  squatters,  Pulln 
Oayen,  sad  he  could  remain  there  a  long 
time.  He  stood  holding  a  3  V^  -year-old  daugh- 
ter who  the  doctor  said  had  the  measles. 
If  the  Indian  government  stops  rations, 
Oayen  said.  "Ilien  I  will  work  to  live  on  my 
labor."  But  are  there  uiough  jobs  here  for 
all  refugees?  "No,  but  t^e  government  will 
create  Jobs,"  he  replied  confidently. 


The  government  development  offlow  for 
Bongaon,  Sachln  Datta,  said  the  government 
has  begun  vising  unarmed  volunteer  corps  to 
keep  refugees  In  their  camps  so  they  wont 
go  out  and  compete  on  the  local  Job  market. 
There  have  been  nvunerous  complaints  from 
Indian  lab<x«r8  that  refugees  who  get  free 
food  and  shelter  have  been  undercutting 
them.  One  day's  farm  labor  used  to  pay  be- 
tween 22  cents  and  a  full  meal  and  47  cenU 
without  a  meal,  depending  upon  the  area. 
Now  it  is  down  to  between  13  and  26  cents 
without  a  meaL 


There  also  Is  concern  here  that  refugees 
are  pushing  up  local  prices,  even  though 
their  basic  needs  come  from  outside  local 
economy.  Potatoes  have  gone  up  from  4.5 
cents  a  pound  to  6  cents.  Fish  has  risen  trota 
30  cents  a  pMund  to  60  cents.  Local  officials 
worry  about  these  things  but  are  proud  that 
this  area  has  a  good  health  record.  The 
cholera  problran  that  loomed  so  large  a 
month  ago  has  receded.  Luthra  said  a  total 
of  4,500  refugees  died  of  cholera. 


KOREAN  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MELLESFl.  Mr.  President,  Ambas- 
sador-at-large  David  M.  Kennedy  met 
with  the  President  at  San  Clemente  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  his  discussions 
(HI  voluntary  restraints  on  textile  ex- 
ports from  the  Far  East.  Following  his 
report,  the  President  asked  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Far  East  to  pursue  fads  ef- 
forts to  reach  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  problem. 

I  am  Informed  that  after  7  weeks  of 
negotiations — principally  in  South  Ko- 
rea, Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong,  Ambassa- 
dor Keimedy  was  able  to  report  only 
DMdest  progress  toward  achieving  agree- 
ments. Taiwan  has  agreed  to  certain 
understandings  which  would  form  the 
basis  for  a  restraint  agreement.  Hong 
Kong  reportedly  has  evidenced  its  will- 
ingness to  conclude  a  restraint  agree- 
ment, provided  the  other  countries 
involved,  principally  Japan,  silao  imple- 
ment effective  restraint  agreements.  The 
report  on  South  Korea  was  quite 
unfavorable. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  rduc- 
tance  on  the  part  of  any  country  to  limit 
exix)rts  of  a  commodity  which  is  a  ma- 
jor foreign  exchange  earner — as,  in- 
deed, textiles  are  for  South  Korea. 
However,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  one  who  has  always 
strongly  supported  increased  military 
assistance  for  South  Korea,  I  find  Vae 
report  on  South  Korea  most  troubling. 

From  where  I  sit  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  see  the  strong  protectionist 
pressures  that  are  building  up  in  the 
United  States.  Restrictive  trade  legisla- 
tion is  being  planned  in  several  cangres- 
slonal  oCQces  for  SMstlve  consideration  If 
the  administration's  efforts  toward  vol- 
untary restraints  are  unsuccessfuL  And 
there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  re- 
strictions in  a  trade  bill  would  be  more 
restrictive  than  restrictions  under  a  vol- 
untary agreement.  With  unemployment 
In  the  United  States  at  a  high  level  and 
the  great  anxiety  throughout  the  coun- 
try over  the  job  problem,  and  with  our 
trade  balance  in  serious  jeoptirdy,  there 
]&  an  understandable  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress over  a  rising  tide  of  foreign  im- 
ports. The  fact  that  next  jrear  is  an  elec- 
tion year  only  increases  pressures  on 
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many  Manbers  of  Congress  for  reetric- 
ttve  legislation. 

I  should  also  note  that  an  uncoopera- 
tive attitude  toward  working  out  volun- 
tary restraints  will  not  be  helpful  to 
ttuwe  of  us  i^H)  support  the  military  as- 
sistance program  for  South  Korea.  The 
administration  has  properly  committed 
itself  to  a  program  of  modernization  of 
the  South  Korean  Armed  Forces.  This 
ctMxmiltment  does  not.  however,  commit 
the  Congress;  and  it  is  difScult.  I  know, 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  explain  to 
the  taxpayers  their  support  for  such 
a  military  assistance  program  if  the 
South  Korean  Government  is  unwilling 
to  cooperate  on  the  textile  problem. 

I  appreciate  that  some  Senators  are 
Impatient:  and  the  reason  they  are  im- 
patient is  because  the  people  from  their 
States  and  districts  are  impatient.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  they  will  be 
patient  awhile  longer  and  give  Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy  some  more  time  to  try  to 
work  out  an  acceptable  export  limitation 
agreement  with  our  Asian  friends.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  the  situation  can- 
not long  continue  on  its  present  course. 
Volunt«ry  agreements  are  the  best  way 
to  handle  it.  and  Ambassador  Kennedy, 
representing  the  administration,  is  do- 
ing his  best  to  see  to  it  that  the  situa- 
tion is  handled  that  way.  His  failure  to 
obtain  the  co(^)eratlon  required  will 
almost  inevitably  result  in  a  chain  of 
reactions  which  will  meet  short-term 
problems  but  will  not  well  serve  the  cause 
of  mutual  trade  expansion  in  the  long 
term.  I  know  that  Senators  are  disap- 
pointed that  meaningful  agreements 
have  not  yet  been  achieved,  but  I  cau- 
tion that  their  disappointment  not  be 
translated  into  restrictive  or  retaliatory 
lefi^lation  at  this  time. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  measures: 

HJEl.  1802.  An  act  for  the  nllef  cS.  Stephen 
C.  Tednock: 

HJl.  1907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnold  D. 
Smith: 

HJt.  2110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  ee- 
tate  of  Julius  L.  Qoepplnger; 

HJEL  aaM.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 
C.  Smith: 

H,R  8M4.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Ad- 
mimstntor  at  Veterans'  AiTatra  to  sell  at 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonaUe  under 
preralllng  mortgage  market  conditions  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  87, 
tltie  88.  TTnlted  States  Oodr. 

HJL  8768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ser- 
geant Bnle  D.  Bethea,  United  Stetes  Marine 
Corps  (retired); 

HJl.  8217.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agrlcul* 
tnral  Adjustment  Act  of  1988; 

HJL  7371.  An  aot  to  anthorlae  apiaroprla- 


tloos  for  the  Commission  on  CItII  Bights; 
and 

nj.  Res.  714.  A  Joint  reeolution  designat- 
ing the  week  ot  August  1, 1971.  as  "American 
Trial  Lawyers  Week". 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  RiBicoFr)  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution. 


EMEROENCrr  LOAN  GUARANTEE 

Acrr 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness, S.  2308,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  264.  8.  2306.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  busl- 
nees  enterprtses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMCRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  when  I  was  speaking  about  the 
Lockheed  loan,  I  had  indicated  why  I  felt 
tluit  the  argument  made  by  the  propo- 
nents that  this  was  necessary  to  save 
employment  was  wrong  and  could  not  be 
supported.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would 
have  more  jobs  for  American  workers  if 
we  did  not  go  ahead  with  the  guarantee, 
because  more  Jobs  are  involved  in  a  com- 
petitive product,  the  DC-10,  than  in  the 
L-1011. 

The  L-1011,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have,  actually  would  have  about 
a  40-percent  foreign  labor  content; 
whereas,  the  DC-10  has  about  10  percent. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  testimony  on 
the  record  by  the  PAA  and  the  CAB  that 
the  lion's  share  of  the  production,  if  the 
L-1011  is  not  produced,  if  the  Lockheed 
plane  Is  not  produced,  if  Lockheed  does 
not  go  through  with  this,  will  go  to  the 
Douglas  DC-10,  a  plane  which  employs 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  American 
labor — a  situation,  therefore,  which 
would  mean  more  American  jobs. 

In  addition,  I  discussed  the  comi}eU- 
tive  situation;  and  I  pointed  out  that  the 
outstanding  authorities  on  competition, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt)  and  the  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
antitrust,  Donald  Turner,  of  the  previ- 
ous administration,  both  strongly  oppose 
the  guarantee  and  say  that  it  Is  anti- 
competition,  not  proccMnpetition. 

Another  reason  given  for  supporting 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  is  the  need 
to  recover  the  $1.4  billion  already  In- 
vested in  the  L-IOII  program.  If  the 
L-1011  program  is  terminated,  it  Is  ar- 
gued that  this  11.4  bUllon  would  become 
largely  worthless. 

One  might  ask  why  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  an  obligation  to  insure 
Lo^beed    credltorB    and    stockholders 


against  loss.  But.  more  Importantly,  the 
argument  about  recovering  an  Invest- 
ment already  made  misses  a  basic  eco- 
nomic point.  In  deciding  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  L-1011,  the  crucial  fact  is  not 
the  amount  of  such  investment  expendi- 
tures but  whether  estimated  future  reve- 
nues exceed  estimated  future  costs.  If  the 
program  will  produce  net  future  reve- 
nues, trustees  appointed  under  chapter  X 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  would  have  a 
strong  incentive  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  other  words,  even  If  Lockheed  goes 
Into  bankruptcy,  even  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  if  we  do  not  provide  the 
guarantee,  and  Lockheed  goes  into  bank- 
ruptcy, they  can  continue  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram in  the  event  the  trustees  find  that 
the  revenues  from  the  L-1011  program — 
Trl-Star — will  exceed  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  future  costs  are 
greater  than  future  revenues  the  pro- 
gram should  be  terminated  now  to  pre- 
vent the  fixed  loss  of  $1.4  billion  from 
becoming  even  greater.  There  is  no  point 
in  throwing  good  money  after  bad  when 
dealt  a  losing  hand. 

TAX   ASOTTICENT   ABSUKO 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  save  Lockheed 
because  the  loss  In  tax  revenues  result- 
ing from  a  write-off  of  the  $1.4  billion 
invested  would  exceed  the  amoimt  of  the 
loan  guarantee.  Under  this  theory,  the 
Government  should  never  let  any  firm 
fall  in  order  to  maximize  tax  revenues. 
Last  year  there  were  over  10,000  business 
failures — not  counting  Penn  Central — 
with  aggregate  liabilities  of  $1.9  bUlion. 

The  same  case  on  tax  grounds  that 
can  be  made  for  saving  Lockheed  could 
also  be  made  for  saving  the  10,000  firms 
in  order  to  prevent  a  drop  In  tax  rev- 
enues. 

Aside  from  Its  Inherent  absurdity,  the 
tax-revenue  argument  also  neglects  tiie 
fact  that  most  or  all  of  the  reduced  tax 
revenue  would  be  offset  by  Increases  else- 
where In  the  economy.  For  example,  if 
the  L-1011  program  were  scrapped,  Mc- 
DonneU  Douglas  would  expand  the  DC- 
10  program.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  The 
CAB  and  the  FAA  agree  that  McDonnell 
Douglas  will  pick  up  the  lion's  share  of 
the  work  that  Lockheed  would  not  per- 
form. Thus,  McDonnell  Douglas  would 
generate  m(»«  tax  revenues,  by  stculing 
additional  economic  activity,  suid  tax  rev- 
enues would  be  generated.  Still  addi- 
tional economic  activity  and  tax  reve- 
nues would  be  generated  if  the  proposed 
1250  million  were  loaned  to  other  busi- 
ness firms  Instead  of  Lockheed. 

COmnDKNCX  abgtticemt  lackino 

Finally,  the  administration  urges  the 
CTongress  to  approve  the  Lockheed  guar- 
antee in  order  to  maintain  confidence  in 
the  econcnny  and  prevent  a  reversal  of 
our  somewhat  sluggish  economic  recov- 
ery. There  is  no  evidence  that  consum- 
ers or  businessmen  would  regard  a  Lock- 
heed bankruptcy  as  catastrophic.  In- 
deed, the  Nation's  top  business  leaders 
expressed  general  ojvosltion  to  the  Lock- 
heed rescue  attempt  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Business  Council  as  reported  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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So  It  Is  ridlcuKMis  to  argue  that  the 
failure  of  one  firm— parttcolarly  a  firm 
irtiose  fanure  would  result  In  a  ooottnua- 
tion  of  at  least  85  percent  or  90  percent 
of  Its  present  bastness  which  is  primarily 
a  defense  contractor,  and  Mr.  Paekat'd 
has  assured  us,  and  no  one  has  denied  it, 
that  the  contracts  would  continue,  that 
the  work  would  continue,  and  that  the 
jobs  would  continue — could  seriously  af- 
fect the  economy.  Lockheed  and  its  sup- 
pliers have  already  laid  off  24.000  work- 
ers since  January  31  of  this  year  without 
collapsing  confidence  in  our  economy. 
Even  if  the  L-1011  program  were  can- 
celed, the  additional  job  loss  would  ap- 
proach 11,000,  far  less  than  the  unem- 
ployment which  has  already  taken  place. 
If  the  economy  can  be  upset  by  the  fail- 
ure of  one  firm,  our  economic  recovery 
is  far  more  fragile  than  the  administra- 
tion has  indicated. 

NO  DUUMTKBBSTXD  BXTFPOKT 

Throughout  the  hearings  the  (mly  sup- 
porters of  the  Lockheed  guarantee  were 
administration  officials  or  those  who 
stood  to  benefit  flnandally  if  the  guaran- 
tee were  approved.  The  administration 
was  unable  to  oome  up  with  a  single 
disinterested  econcMnlsrt  or  financial  ex- 
pert or  lee^  scholar  or  businessman,  or 
other  expert  who  thought  that  a  Lock- 
heed guarantee  was  in  the  piAllc  inter- 
est. If  a  Lockheed  guarantee  really  con- 
ferred such  great  benefits  upon  the  pub- 
lic as  alleged  by  the  administration,  one 
would  think  a  few  public-spirited 
spokesmen  could  be  found  to  testify  In 
favor  of  the  guarantee. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  all  of 
the  alleged  ptrislic  benefits  collapse  upon 
a  close  examination.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disadvantages  of  making  a  guaran- 
teed loan  to  Lockheed  are  substantial 
and  outweigh  any  marginal  benefit  which 
might  be  obtained.  Let  us  examine  some 
of  these  disadvantages. 

DISOVAMTAOES  OF  LOCKHKID  OnAaAMm 

First,  the  most  obvious  disadvantage 
of  mftwVig  a  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed 
is  the  possible  loss  of  the  $250  million  If 
Lockheed  defaults.  We  are  told  the  guar- 
antee involves  litUe  risk,  yet  prudent 
bankers  say  they  are  unable  to  bear  the 
risk  notwithstanding  their  strong  finan- 
cial stake  in  keeping  the  company  alive. 

We  have  in  the  Record  the  opinion 
of  a  top  counsel  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  if  Lockheed  goes  into 
bankruptcy,  the  banks  would  probably 
jeopardize  $300  million  of  the  $400  mil- 
lion they  have  already  loaned  Lockheed. 
At  least  it  would  take  years  to  get  back 
the  $300  million. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one 
would  think  that  if  this  were  not  a  risky 
situation,  the  banks  would  be  delighted 
to  put  up  the  $400  million,  to  get  the 
company  over  the  hump,  and  preserve 
the  $400  million  invested.  So  if  the  banks 
are  not  putting  up  the  money  without 
a  guarantee,  the  L-1011  program  must 
be  more  hazardous  than  the  picture 
painted  by  the  administration. 

The  second  disadvantage  of  the  pro- 
posed Lockheed  guarantee,  is  that  It 
would  destroy  the  Incentive  for  busi- 
ness efficiency  by  removing  the  threat  of 
failure. 


Thiit  bill  tells  the  business  commu- 
nity. "Do  not  worry  about  efficiency. 
Uncle  Sam  will  ball  you  out  if  you  are 
in  danger  of  falling,  provided  you  are  big 
mough."  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  said  he  would  (^pose  the  Lock- 
heed guarantee  if  he  felt  it  would  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  aiding  other  large 
firms. 

A  Lockheed  guarantee  cannot  help  but 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  our  econ- 
omy, especially  since  the  guarantee  au- 
thority was  Increased  from  $250  million 
to  $2  billion.  The  long-term  damage  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  economy  can  be 
enormous — far  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
at  stake  in  the  Lockheed  situation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said  that  Mr.  Packard  op- 
poses the  generic  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate.  On  Saturday  I  read  a  statement 
which  said: 

Dave  Packard  and  I  are  In  agreement  on  all 
aspects  of  the  matter.  Including  ovx  support 
for  enactment  of  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Packard  has  not  refuted  that 
statement  made  by  Secretary  Laird. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  wonder  if  he 
heard  the  statement  by  Secretary  Con- 
nally  yesterday  on  national  TV  when  he 
admitted  that  Secretary  Laird  opposed 
the  generic  bill. 

In  the  original  statement  which  Secre- 
tary Packard  was  supposed  to  read  before 
the  House  Banking  Committee  the  19th 
of  this  month,  he  said: 

It  Is  this  last  point  which  leads  into  the 
reasons  I  do  not  support  extending  a  broad 
Federal  loan  guarantee  authority  to  the  de- 
fense indiistry  or  any  other  Indiistry  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words  the  Sen- 
ator is  suggesting  that  the  Secretary  of 
defense  has  not  been  honest  with  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  completely  honest. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  has  not 
refuted  what  the  Secertary  of  Defense 
said  on  Saturday  morning.  I  again  re- 
peat what  the  Secretary  stdd: 

Dave  Packard  and  I  are  In  agreement  on 
all  aspecte  of  the  matter.  Including  our  sup- 
port for  enactment  of  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  additional  hear- 
ings to  clarify  this  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  that  puzzled.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  does  not  want 
the  generic  bill.  He  said  so  over  and  over 
again.  He  was  required  to  oome  In  and 
read  the  administration's  position.  He  re- 
fused to  doit 

»ir.  TOWER.  He  said 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  chsdrman  of  the 
House  committee  did  read  it.  And  It  be- 
came perfectly  clear  that  Packard  is  not 
opposed  to  the  Lockheed  loan  but  that 
he  Is  stnmgly  opposed  to  the  generic  bill. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Cabinet  or 
sub-Cabinet  official  that  has  ever  done 


what  he  did  on  this  issue:  Publicly  re- 
fused to  read  a  statement  prepared  for 
him  supporting  his  own  administration 
position.  Maybe  it  has  been  done  some- 
time in  the  past,  but  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. And  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sup- 
ported Mr.  Packard. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion. There  is  not  any  question  about 
that  at  all.  It  was  not  surprising,  of 
course,  that  when  the  President  90ke 
out  after  the  Senator  from  Texas 
brought  his  c<msiderable  infiuence  and 
pressure  to  bear  and  pointed  out  that 
this  attitude  by  top  defense  officials  was 
very  Important  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  Melvln  Laird  reconsidered  and 
made  the  statement  he  made. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  read  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Laird. 

He  said: 

Some  press  reports  i^ilch  sxiggest  that 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Pack- 
ard ft"<<  I  do  not  support  the  Administra- 
tion's poslUon  on  pending  legislation  regard- 
ing loan  guarantees  are  erroneous  and,  In  my 
view,  unfair.  The  Department  of  Defense 
supports  the  legislation,  and  we  believe  it  is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  our  country  for  It  to 
be  promptly  enacted  Into  law. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
speaking.  I  have  to  believe  that  he  means 
what  he  says  and  not  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  thinks  he  means. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Again,  let  me  read 
what  Secretary  Laird  actually  wrote: 

Some  press  reports  which  suggest  that 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
and  I  do  not  support  the  Administration's 
position  on  pending  legislation  regarding 
loan  guarantees  are  erroneous,  and.  in  my 
view,  unfair. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Department  of  Defense  siqiports  the 
legislation  and,  we  believe  It  Is  in  the  bast 
Interests  of  ovu-  country  for  It  to  be  promptly 
enacted  Into  law. 

There  have  been  several  proposals  by 
the  administration.  The  first  was  a  pro- 
posal for  the  Lockheed  guarantee.  Mr. 
Packard  did  support  that  legislation.  But 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  read  ambiguity 
into  this,  which  is  the  only  way  I  can 
reconcile  the  position  taken  by  our  two 
top  Defense  officials. 

To  proceed,  the  Lockheed  loan  guar- 
antee— and  this  is  the  third  objection — 
would  Ukely  perpetuate  a  management 
team  which  has  brought  the  company  to 
the  brink  of  insolvency.  When  a  com- 
pany manages  to  lose  a  total  of  $480  mil- 
lion on  four  Government  contracts— all 
at  the  same  time — the  competence  of  the 
management  must  be  questioned.  One  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  our  bankruptcy 
laws  is  that  an  orderly  system  is  provided 
for  replacing  in^t  management.  New 
and  better  management  is  certainly  In 
the  long-term  interest  of  the  eompany 
and  its  thousands  of  employees.  However, 
such  a  cleansing  effect  would  be  frus- 
trated by  the  pn^xised  loan  guarantee. 

A  loan  guarantee  would  keep  the  same 
managnnent  in  charge  which  has  lost 
$480  million,  with  a  $250  million  guar- 
antee, so  that  the  taxpayer  is  asked  to 
participate. 

It  Is  true  that  the  act  gives  the  Emer- 
gency Guarantee  Bocuxl  the  authority  to 
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effect  management  changes.  However, 
such  changes  are  discretionary  with  the 
Board  and  Secretary  Connally  and 
Chairman  Bums  have  already  testified 
they  are  very  reluctant  to  impose  man- 
agement danges. 

Four,  the  proposed  guarantee  is  grossly 
unfair  to  smaU  business.  Clmirman 
Bums  has  cleaiiy  stated  that  the  guar- 
antee legislation  applies  only  to  large 
firms  and  not  to  small  firms.  It  sets  a 
precedent  that  lUg  firms  cannot  be 
allowed  to  fail  but  little  ones  can.  If 
Lockheed  can  get  a  Federal  guarantee  to 
keep  it  from  going  broke,  why  should  the 
same  aid  not  be  extended  to  all  firms, 
large  and  small?  Last  year,  over  10,000 
firms  failed  with  aggregate  liabilities  of 
$1.9  Ulli(«  or  one  and  one-half  times 
the  investment  in  the  L-lOll.  Nobody 
rushed  a  bUl  to  Congress  to  protect  these 
firms  from  f ailiu*.  Why  should  Lockheed 
be  treated  any  different?  What  is  really 
proposed  is  socialism  for  l^  business 
and  enterprise  for  small  business. 

Five,  the  proposed  guarantee  distorts 
the  allocation  ot  credit.  If  the  Lockheed 
guarantee  becomes  a  precedent,  firms 
will  gain  access  to  credit,  not  on  the 
basis  of  economic  merit,  but  on  the  basis 
of  political  clout.  Tbe  scandals  uncovered 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  RFC  were  one 
reason  why  Congress  terminated  the 
program.  If  we  are  to  allocate  credit 
based  on  political  infiuence,  the  strength 
of  our  free  enterprise  economy  will  be 
seriously  weakened. 

That  is  Just  what  we  are  d(ring  here. 
The  setup  now  is  that  there  will  be  $2 
billion  to  make  sure  that  if  a  firm  has 
enough  political  influence  and  enough 
pressure,  and  enough  clout  to  bring  to 
bear,  they  can  get  a  loan. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  the  ter- 
rific impact  of  doing  this.  There  is  a  $2 
billion  guarantee  fund.  The  President  has 
the  Chairman  of  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board,  who  would  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  In  an  election 
year  he  would  be  boimd  to  be  under  great 
pressure  to  bail  out  any  big  firm  in 
trouble,  no  matter  what  the  economic 
merits  of  the  situation  might  be  because 
it  might  determine  how  the  State  would 
go  in  the  presidential  election. 

Six.  the  proposed  guarantee  is  basically 
unfair  to  Lockheed's  competitors.  Mc- 
Donn^  Douglas  and  Boemg  will  find 
themselves  c<Mnpeting  not  only  with 
Lockheed,  but  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well.  Loan  guarantees  invariably 
permit  a  firm  to  obtain  credit  at  a  price 
less  than  the  private  market  would 
charge.  That  is  what  that  would  be.  cf 
course,  a  charge  less  than  the  private 
maricet  would  make.  If  Lockheed  is  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  Federal  subsidy 
to  produce  a  product  in  c<«npetltion  with 
other  plane  manufacturers,  how  can  we, 
in  fairness,  deny  the  same  subsidy  to 
Lockheed's  competitors? 

Seven,  the  proposed  guarantee  puts 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  imtenable 
confiict  of  interest.  Because  it  has  a 
financial  stake  in  the  solvency  of  Lock- 
heed, the  Defease  Department  will  have 
an  incentive  to  award  "sweetheart" 
defense  contracts  to  Lockheed  in  order 
to  protect  the  giiarantee.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  will  have  an  incentive  to 


award  more  favorable  routes  to  those 
airlines  flying  the  Lockheed  L-1011. 
Even  the  SEC  would  have  an  incentive 
to  be  less  stringent  in  reviewing  Lock- 
heed's financial  statement  since  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  an  in- 
terest in  not  rocking  the  boat. 

Eight,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  suspect 
so  many  prominent  businessmen,  very 
successful  businessmen,  are  opposed  not 
only  to  the  Lockheed  loan  giuirantee  but 
especially  the  generic  bill,  is  that  this 
would  create  a  precedent  which  will 
inevitably  increase  Federal  control  over 
business.  If  large  companies  can  obtain 
Federal  aid  whenever  they  are  in  trouble, 
the  Federal  Government  will  soon  begin 
to  regulate  corporate  financial  practices 
and  bank  lending  procedures  in  order  to 
minimize  the  potential  uses  of  the  guar- 
antee authority.  The  history  of  the 
PDIC  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
how  an  Insurance  program  can  be 
gradually  converted  into  a  regulatory 
program. 

The  ninth  reason  for  opposing  the 
guarantee  is  that  if  generalized,  as  this 
bill  does,  it  threatens  to  weaken  our 
^stem  of  collective  bargaining,  since  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  solvency  of  a  major 
corporation. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  FDIC.  I  wonder,  in  this  con- 
text, if  the  Senator  considers  that  a  bad 
precedent  for  loan  guarantees  and  if  the 
Senator  would  urge  the  repeal  of  that 
program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
the  answer  to  that  question;  of  course 
The  FDIC  is  an  exceUent  program.  It  in- 
sures depositors  for  $20,000  and  not  $250 
million.  It  insures  every  depositor  in  the 
country  for  the  exact  same  amount  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  It  is  a  program  that 
has  been  on  the  bo6ks  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  proven  itself. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Does  it  Insure  for  as 
much  as  $2  billion  nationally? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  hisures  only  for 
the  limit  of  $20,000  for  any  depositor. 
It  does  not  insure  the  bank;  it  only  In- 
sures the  depositor.  The  total  may  well 
aggregate  far  more  than  that.  I  am  sure 
it  does,  when  we  include  all  the  depositors 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Is  it  not  in  the  same 
situation  as  Lockheed,  in  that  it  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  loan  guarantee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  depositors  are 
the  beneficiaries  under  FDIC.  Some 
banks — ^not  many  but  some  banks — have 
gone  into  receivership.  The  stockholders 
would  lose  money,  but  only  the  depositors 
would  benefit  from  the  FDIC. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  The  depositors  in 
that  situation  are  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  24  banks  that  propose  to  lend  to 
Lockheed.  Suppose  250  banks  were  about 
to  lend  the  $250  million  to  Lockheed  at 
the  rate  of  $1  mlllian  apiece.  What  would 
be  the  Senator's  feeling  about  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  U  there  were  so 
many  banks,  they  could  each  lend  $1,000 
or  even  $100  apiece.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the   principle   is   entirely   different   in 
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size  bank  loan.  In  the  case  of  FDIC  the 
Federal  Government  is  insuring  a  de- 
posit. By  and  large,  depositors  do  not 
have  any  of  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
businessmen  have  when  they  make  a 
loan  to  protect  themselves.  A  depositor 
cannot  be  held  to  blame  for  the  failure 
of  a  bank.  It  is  different  than  the  situa- 
tion of  a  bank  that  loans  to  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  FDIC  is  not  offering  individually  to 
depositors  who  want  it,  to  insure  de- 
posits, but  imiversally  to  all  depositors 
who  are  participating  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Syst«n?  The  purpose  of  it  is  to 
give  some  assurance  to  the  public  gen- 
erally against  the  failure  of  banks.  Since 
the  institution  of  FDIC  there  has  been 
instilled  confidence  in  the  public  and  It 
has  been  good  for  our  ptAllc  and  the 
banking  system. 

Is  that  not  the  purpose  of  this  generic 
bill,  to  instill  some  c<mfldence  in  the 
public  and  the  economy  that  the  XSS. 
Government  is  not  going  to  walk  off  and 
let  one  of  the  major  industries  in  this 
country  collapse  for  lack  of  some  Gov- 
ernment credit  support?  Is  it  not  very 
much  like  the  FDIC? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  this  is  noth- 
ing like  PDIC,  nothing  like  it.  First,  PDIC 
insures  deposits;  second,  it  has  a  limit  of 
$20,000;  and  third  the  principle  behind 
FDIC  was  to  insure  those  who  cannot 
and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  the  bank  involved. 

In  this  case  what  we  are  doing  is  in- 
suring the  banks  smd  the  banks  have 
been  principal  protectors  of  the  principle 
of  free  enterprise,  <mly  making  loans 
where  there  is  a  sound  business  situation, 
where  there  is  efficiency,  and  sound  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  sold.  In  those  circum- 
stances we  find  that  there  should  be  an 
incentive.  Here,  we  are  eliminating  that 
kind  of  discipline.  Think  of  the  great  loss 
if  banks  will  not  assume  the  kind  of  pru- 
dent Judgment  they  have  in  the  past. 
The  FDIC  is  good  for  the  depositor. 

If  the  Senator  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  bankers  he 
would  find  they  would  support  that 
situation.  They  are  in  this  for  $400  mil- 
lion and  want  to  be  protected  for  the  next 
$250  million,  but  they  would  not  want  a 
Government  guarantee  of  all  their  loans. 
If  that  were  done  there  would  not  be  any 
need  for  bankers  to  exercise  any  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  If.  as  the  Senator  de- 
scribed it.  this  is  a  boondoggle  for  big 
business  there  would  be  some  credibility 
to  his  contention. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  for  small 
business  or  middle  size  business,  but  only 
for  big  business. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  That  is  the  point  the 
Senator  would  like  to  gloss  over,  but  the 
express  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  protect 
the  economy  against  serious  injury  by 
the  collapse  of  a  large  business  and  it  is 
not  for  the  protection  of  big  business. 
It  is  not  for  the  protection  of  a  Lockheed 
investment,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
investment  of  subcontractors,  suppliers 
and  the  Jobs  of  employees,  and  not  Just 
of  Lockheed,  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
all  over  the  country. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  documentation  to  establish 
the  fact  the  economy  will  be  hurt,  not 
helped,  by  this  guarantee.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  more  Jobs  will  be  provided  by  the 
DC-10,  than  the  L-1011  but  the  DC-10 
will  be  replaced  by  the  L-1011  if  this  ac- 
tion is  followed.  This  loan  cannot  be 
Justified  to  Lockheed  on  the  basis  of 
benefitting  our  economy. 

I  have  not  put  that  material  in  the 
Record  yet,  but  I  intend  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  use  the  speaker 
system  so  the  Chair  can  benefit  from  the 
eloquence  of  both  of  the  Senators? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  The  Senator,  I  think, 
would  agree  that  there  is  a  substantisJ 
body  of  (MPinion  and  plenty  of  documenta- 
tion to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  dam- 
age to  the  economy  from  this  and  that  is 
documentation  which  already  has  been 
established. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  documentation  I 
have,  although  I  am  an  interested  party 
in  this  matter,  comes  from  disinterested 
people.  The  only  documentation  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  comes  from  Lock- 
heed— either  Lockheed,  or  the  adminis- 
tration that  has  taken  the  Lockheed  posi- 
tion. The  ectmomists  are  opposed  to  it. 
The  administration  has  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  independent  economist  who 
favors  this  in  and  of  Itself.  Tlie  only  wit- 
nesses have  been  administration  officials, 
the  views  of  the  airlines,  all  of  which  have 
a  direct  financial  interest.  The  only  other 
witnesses  who  were  disinterested  wit- 
nesses were  opposed  to  it.  Their  opinion 
was  that  this  woxild  not  help  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
with  disinterest  that  you  stake  your  po- 
litical Judgment  and  your  political  fu- 
tiu-e  on  standing  behind  a  proposal  like 
this.  I  know  one  can  bring  professors 
down  from  Harvard  and  other  places,  who 
are  going  back  up  there  and  if  their 
judgment  turns  out  to  be  wrong,  if  the 
economy  does  suffer  damage,  why,  they 
are  there,  they  still  have  their  Jobs,  and 
they  do  not  have  to  answer  to  anyone  for 
it.  So  I  do  not  consider  the  fact  that  the 
CAB  and  the  FAA  or  the  Treasurer  who 
came  down  and  testified  in  favor  of  this 
plan,  have  some  interest  in  the  proposal ; 
I  do  think  they  have  an  interest  in  the 
thing  working,  which  is  substantial.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  consider  them  to 
be  interested  or  biased  or  prejudiced  or 
having  some  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  conflict  of 
interest  is  just  overwhelming.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  conflict  of  interest  that 
Lockheed  represents.  I  think  we  all  have 
to  agree  on  that.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  conflict  of  interest  represented  by 
the  24  banks,  particularly  the  two  big 
banks,  the  Bsmk  of  America  and  Bankers 
Trust  who  testified.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  conflict  of  interest  involving 
the  airlines.  They  all  have  a  clear  benefit 
which  they  will  gain  if  Congress  goes 
through  with  this.  They  are  not  disinter- 
ested. They  have  an  ax  to  grind;  they 
have  a  benefit  to  receive.  Once  the  ad- 
ministration gets  on  one  side  of  the  is- 
sue, there  is  not  any  question  that  ad- 
ministration officials  either  will  not 
testify  at  all,  or  if  they  testify,  they  are 


going  to  testify  in  support  of  the  admin- 
istration's position. 

So,  as  I  say,  aU  of  the  testimony  that 
su]nx>rt8  the  argument  that  this  loan 
guarantee  is  importantly  helpful  to  our 
economy  is  given  with  an  ax  to  grind 
representing  the  groups  that  I  have  Just 
listed,  and  that  does  support  the  notion 
that  the  economy  may  be  benefited  if  we 
go  through  with  this;  or,  you  may  dis- 
agree with  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith.  you 
may  disagree  with  Donald  Turner,  you 
may  disagree  with  the  panel  of  distin- 
guished businessmen  led  to  Mr.  Green- 
span and  others,  but  they  do  not  have  a 
financial  interest ;  they  do  not  have  an  ax 
to  grind;  they  do  not  have  anything  to 
gain  from  this;  and  they  all  indicate  that 
in  their  Judgment  the  economy  would  be 
better  off  without  this  loan  than  with  it. 
Furthermore,  the  point  I  was  tnring  to 
make  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
questioned  me,  is  that  regEu*dless  of  how 
one  feels  that  the  board  would  be  an- 
other Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  only  comment  I  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  was  that  this  would 
increase  the  regulatory  action  of  the 
Government  and  the  interference  of  the 
Government  with  business  enterprise.  I 
feel  that  is  one  of  the  princip€il  reasons 
why  you  find  the  Business  Council,  made 
up  of  the  top  business  people  in  our  coun- 
try, so  overwhelmingly  against  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  proposed  guaranty, 
particularly  if  generalized,  threatens  to 
weaken  our  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing since  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  a  financial  stake  in  the  financial 
solvency  of  large  corporations.  Under 
these  circimistances.  it  is  likely  that  the 
Lockheed  management  will  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Govenmient  for  assistance  dur- 
ing their  forthcoming  wage  negotiations 
with  the  unions.  Because  of  its  financial 
interest,  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
more  likely  to  intervene  on  the  side  of 
management. 

Then,  the  pr(«>osed  guarantee  for 
Lockheed  will  perpetuate  deceptive  bid- 
ding procedures  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. The  head  of  one  aerospace  company 
says  firms  frequently  bid  too  low — we  all 
know  that — in  order  to  obtain  a  contract 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  come  to  their  aid  if  they  cannot 
deliver  at  the  agreed-upon  price.  The 
Lockheed  rescue  plan  will  merely  confirm 
this  beUef  and  make  honest  bidding  more 
difficult. 

I  suspect  this  Is  the  reason  why  David 
Packard  felt  so  strongly  about  a  generic 
bill  that  he  refused  to  read  before  the 
House  the  testimony  prepared  for  him 
by  the  administration. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  proposed  Lock- 
heed giiarantee  has  practically  no  bene- 
fit and  serious  disadvantages.  It  is  a  big 
business  giveaway  of  the  worst  sort  and 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Congress.  If 
Congress  insists  upon  passing  some  form 
of  a  general  loan  guarantee  bill  to  cover 
a  future  emergency,  the  Lockheed  ap- 
plication should  be  rejected  by  the  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Board 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  share 
the  views  of  numy  who  would  feel  that 
a  generic  bill  would  be  worse  than  a 
simple  Lockheed  guarantee.  As  strongly 
as  I  feel  against  the  Lockheed  guarantee 


proposal,  I  fed  much  more  strongly 
about  extending  It  and  applying  it  to 
many  other  corporations.  As  I  pointed 
out,  this  is  eight  times  greater — we  can 
have  eight  more  Lockheed  loans  for  a 
total  of  $2  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  questioned  me  on 
the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Let  me  read  into  the  Record 
the  actual  questions  and  answers  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  they  appear  in 
the  transcript. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  no  question,  of 
course,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
going  to  do  his  best  to  reconcile  his  posi- 
tion with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  he  should  take  a  look  at  the 
remarks  actutdly  made  by  Mr.  Laird  be- 
fore the  pressure  was  put  on  him: 

On  Friday,  Laird  spoke  up  at  his  news 
conference.  The  tranaciipt  Includes  tbese  re- 
marks: 

Q.  "Could  you  say  anything  about  your 
position  appropos  of  Deputy  Secretary  Pack- 
ard's position  on  the  Lockheed  bill?" 

Laird :  "I  support  Secretary  Packard's  posi- 
tion 100  per  cent  ...  I  support  his  original 
as  well  as  his  amendment  (sle)  statement." 

Q.  "Is  there  a  dichotomy  within  the  ad- 
ministration?" 

lialrd:  "There  is  a  difference  within  the 
administration.  I  don't  think  you  can  say 
that  there  Is  not.  All  you  liave  to  do  Is  read 
his  statement  and  there  Is  some  difference  In 
his  position,  but  I>ave  Packard  feels  very 
strongly  that  we've  got  to  touglien  up  on 
the  procurement  policies  as  far  as  our  gov- 
ernment Is  concerned  and  his  views  are  his 
own  views,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
support  Dave  Packard." 

Q.  "...  Do  you  take  a  different  position 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?" 

Laird:  "I  think  Dave  Packard  has  taken 
a  somewhat  different  position  and  I  stand 
by  Dave  Packard's  statement  and  I  will  sup- 
port him." 

Q.  "He  said  yes  In  his  testimony,  he  said 
no  in  bilB  prepared  testimony. 

I  will  say  that  again: 

He  said  yes  In  his  testimony;  he  said  no 
in  his  prepared  testimony.  Now  wtilch  do 
you  both  support,  sir?" 

Laird:  "I  think  that  we  gave  preference  to 
selecting  Lockheed  as  one  case  on  a  no-prec- 
edent basis,  but  I  would  stand  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  .  .  ." 

Q.  "I'd  like  you  to  come  out  and  make  a 
flat-out  statement." 

Laird:  "I  support  Dave  Packard." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  now  what 
Secretary  Packard  said  in  his  statement: 

It  is  this  last  point  which  leads  me  to  the 
reasons  I  do  not  support — 

I  rq^eat: 

"I  do  not  support  extending  a  broad  Fed- 
eral Government  loan  guarantee  authority  to 
the  defense  Industry  or  any  other  Indxistry 
at  this  time. 

Then  he  went  into  a  considerable  ex- 
planation of  why  the  general  bill  now 
before  us  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  defense  procurement. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  caimot  get 
away  from  the  statement  by  Secretary 
Laird — an  extraordinary  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  when  one  con- 
siders the  great  ability  Mr.  Laird  has.  I 
know  him  well.  He  is  from  Wisconsin. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  ever 
met.  He  was  a  shrewd,  sharp,  highly 
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competent  CongreaBinan.  I  think  he  Is 
an  outstanding  Secaretaiy  of  Defense.  I 
have  disagreed  with  him  in  the  past.  I 
will  in  the  future.  But  I  haye  always  had 
great  admiration  for  Us  intelligence, 
undo-standing,  and  integrity.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  man  more  alert  and  able 
than  Secretary  lAird  is  with  respect  to 
a  press  conference  of  this  kind.  He  has 
held  many  of  them.  He  was  not  deceived. 
He  knew  what  he  was  doing.  So  when 
Secretary  Laird,  with  that  kind  of  back- 
ground, with  that  kind  of  shrewd  Intel- 
llgoice.  says.  "I  support  Secretuy  Pack- 
ard's position  100  percent,"  and  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  say.  "I  support  his  original 
remarks,  as  well  as  his  amended  state- 
moit."  I  think  we  know  how  Secretary 
Laird  feels. 

Now,  it  iB  true,  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense made  another  statonent,  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  put  Into  the 
RxcoBo  on  Saturday.  I  think  all  of  us 
are  big  boys.  We  all  know.  In  this  context, 
what  that  means— that  the  President 
has  spokm  out,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
Mr.  Laird  to  do  hts  best  to  reconcile  his 
position  with  that  of  the  President.  Biit 
one  cannot  possibly  read  the  transcript 
of  that  hearing,  without  recognizing  that 
the  position  of  Mr.  Laird — the  preferred 
position,  the  personal  position — is  that 
he  opposes  the  generic  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  c(xisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  exten- 
sive committee  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  pending  bill.  S.  2038.  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1971. 
Floor  debate  promises  to  be  exhaustive. 
The  Issues  have  been  drawn.  The  merits 
of  the  bill  have  been  challenged  and  de- 
fended. And.  hopefully,  we  will  soon  re- 
solve the  matter. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  mechanics  of  the  bill.  Such 
discussion  would  be  an  exercise  in  repe- 
tition. I  shall,  however,  address  myself  to 
certain  Issues  which  I  believe  must  be 
considered  in  ccmneetioa  with  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  give- 
away. The  Federal  Government  is  not 
giving  the  Lockheed  Co.  one  penny. 
The  Federal  Government  is  not  extend- 
ing a  loan  to  Lockheed.  This  bill  merely 
allows  the  Government  to  guarantee 
bank  loans  to  Lockheed  and  other  major 
business  enterprises  whose  failure  would 
seriously  and  adversely  affect  the  employ- 
ment and  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  bffl.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's and  the  taxpayers'  Interests  are 
protected  to  the  mftriTniiiti  Merely  for 
the  sake  of  this  debate,  let  us  assimie  that 
the  Lockheed  Co.  goes  bankrupt  de- 
spite the  loan  guarantee  envisioned  by 
this  bill.  The  Government  would  have  a 
first  lien  or  first  claim  against  the  cor- 
poration's assets,  now  valued  at  about 
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$400  million,  to  the  ezeluBlon  <rf  the  banks 
and  other  creditors.  Therefore,  the  pub- 
lic's risks  are  mintm^ 

Continually,  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  need  for  this  bill,  and 
more  spedflcally,  the  difference  Lock- 
heed's bankrupt(7  would  make.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  contend  that  the  mat- 
ter simply  bolls  down  to  one  of  equal 
rights:  a  huge  corporate  giant  should 
have  the  same  right  to  go  bankrupt  as 
smaller  enterprises.  HiIb  admittedly 
catchy  phrase  is  both  simplistic  and  In- 
accurate. A  closer  study  of  this  statement 
reveals  only  the  Inherent  fairness  of.  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  legisl^lon. 
The  fact  is  that  a  large  corporation 
which  finds  itself  in  financial  straits  is 
not  nearly  as  well  protected  as  is  a 
smaller  enterprise. 

Agencies  such  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  are  available  to 
supply  aid  to  smaller  businesses.  So  let 
us  turn  the  phrase  around.  The  crucial 
issue  is  not  whether  a  large  corporation 
should  have  an  equal  rlg^t  to  go  bank- 
rupt— but  whether  it  should  have  an 
equal  oKwrtunlty  to  avcdd  bankruptcy. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  reports  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Lockheed  and  the  termination 
of  the  L-1011  Trl-Star  program  would 
Impose  a  cost  en  the  private  economy  of 
from  $260  to  $380  million.  It  would  re- 
siilt  In  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  in  many  States,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Georgia,  and  the  probable  in- 
solvency of  many  small  compsmles  which 
are  Lockheed's  suppliers  and  subcontrac- 
tors. 

Another  point  of  controversy  centers 
on  the  alleged  precedent  which  a  bill  of 
this  nature  would  establish.  Govern- 
mental assistance  to  the  private  sector 
has  existed  in  this  country  for  many 
years.  Such  assistance  has  been  avail- 
able for  predictable  economic  needs 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  and  the  FMeral 
Housing  Administration,  and  certainly 
(Kises  no  threat  to  free  enterprise. 

Moreover,  it  has  also  been  available 
for  unanticipated  problons.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  Reconstniction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  which  for  a  quarter 
century  undergirded  a  struggling  na- 
tional economy,  disbursing  some  $40  bil- 
lion In  direct  loans  and  underwriting  bil- 
lions more.  RecenUy.  the  TJB.  Export- 
Imiwrt  Bank  guaranteed  or  made  credit 
available  for  the  foreign  purchase  of 
some  $700  million  worth  of  aircraft  from 
McDonnell  Douglas  and  Boeing,  Lock- 
heed's chief  competitors.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  Lodcheed  case  Is  not 
unique. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  to  examine 
the  primary  source  of  Lockheed's  finan- 
cial problems.  Some  say  it  is  poor  man- 
agement. But  this  charge  is  refuted  by 
the  large  number  of  successful  programs 
that  Lockheed  has  finished  with  out- 
standing results.  Lockheed  has  delivered 
more  than  33.000  military  and  commer- 
cial aircraft  and  more  than  1.300  missiles 
and  spacecraft  since  the  company's 
foimding  in  1932. 

Excluding  the  C-5  program,  which  I 
will  touch  on  later.  Lockheed's  record 


on  more  than  12.000  military  airplane 
deliveries  since  World  War  n  is  very 
close  to  100  percent  compliance  with 
both  schedule  and  cost  targes.  Moreover, 
Lockheed's  cost  and  schedule  perform- 
ance in  mlssUe  and  spacecraft  produc- 
tion ccHnpares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  its  aircraft  production. 

The  few  programs  in  which  Lock- 
heed has  encountered  difaculties  and 
cost  overruns  have  one  thing  in  common : 
total  package  procurement.  This  type  of 
contract,  which  was  first  used  in  the  C-5 
program,  has  now  been  abandoned.  Total 
package  procurement  did  not  work  on 
either  the  Lockheed  programs  or  those 
new  technology  programs  managed  by 
others.  It  was  simply  an  unrealistic  and 
Impractical  approach  to  military  pro- 
curement imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  its  contractors.  When  this 
concept  fell  out  of  favor  and  came  un- 
der harsh  criticism,  the  Government  re- 
fused to  carry  out  part  of  its  binding 
agreement  by  not  allowing  the  company 
to  exercise  key  protective  provisions  of 
the  contract.  Subsequently,  when  Lock- 
heed tried  to  take  this  dispute  to  the 
courts,  the  Government  effectively 
blocked  them  by  employing  stall  tactics, 
thereby  forcing  the  company  to  accept 
a  $200  million  fixed  loss.  Altogether 
Lockheed  has  suffered  a  pretax  loss  of 
over  $480  million  on  its  three  total  pack- 
age procurement  contracts  and  some 
ship  ctmstruction  work. 

It  is  easy.  Mr.  President,  to  wax  elo- 
quent concerning  imagined  threats  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  when  there 
are  no  Jobs  at  stake  in  (me's  State. 

But  I  am  speaking  today  In  behajf  of 
some  17,000  Georgians  directiy  employed 
by  a  company  whose  record  in  the  aero- 
space industry  is,  on  balance,  a  fine  one 
unsurpassed  by  its  competitors.  I  make 
no  apologies  for  this.  Indeed.  I  regard  it 
as  my  duty  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  and.  I  might  add,  it  is  a  duty 
which  I  welcome. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  others 
In  this  body  have  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
constituents  in  the  past.  On  November  9, 
1967,  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  granted 
special  tax  advantages  solely  to  the  then 
financially  beleaguered  American  Mo- 
tors. 

Like  most  Members  of  this  body,  I 
supported  that  legislation"  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  aa  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  President,  and  heard  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin: 

Th«  overwhelmingly  linportant  point  Is 
that  this  bUl  will  help  a  fourth  competitor 
In  the  automobile  Industry  stay  alive. 

The  Senator  wait  on  to  say  that  this 
legislation  was  "immensely  important  to 
the  biggest  employer  in  the  State  of  Wls- 
cixisin." 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  biggest  single  employer  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Any  reasoning  which 
suggests  that  the  biggest  single  employer 
in  Wisconsin  is  worth  helping  while  its 
counterpart  in  Georgia  la  not,  can  only 
be  Justified  by  some  obscure  principle  of 
geography — ^it  certainly  finds  no  support 
in  logic.  Apparently,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
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easier  to  maintain  competition  in  the 
automobile  industry  than  It  is  in  the  air- 
frame industry. 

According  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  no  less  than  four  comi>anles 
are  necessary  to  maintain  competition  in 
the  automotive  Industry,  particularly  if 
one  is  located  in  Wisconsin.  But  he  is 
immoved  by  the  fact  that  the  demise  of 
Lockheed  would  leave  McDonnell  Doug- 
las virtually  unchallenged  in  the  field  of 
defense  aircraft  contracting.  In  addition, 
in  the  arena  of  commercial  aviation,  the 
demise  of  Lockheed  would  leave  only  Boe- 
ing and  McDonnell  Douglas.  With  re- 
gards to  the  airbus,  the  remaining  field 
Is  narrowed  to  cmly  McDonnell  Douglas, 
since  Boeing  has  no  similar  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how  many 
Jobs  in  Georgia,  including  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  and  subcontractors  together,  are 
involved  in  the  Ir-1011  project? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Very  few  are  involved 
in  the  L-1011  project,  at  the  present 
time,  in  my  State  of  Georgia.  They  are 
involved  In  the  C-5  A. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  none  are  involved  by  Lockheed 
and  55  are  involved  by  subcontractors  in 
Georgia  who  produce  a  very  small  com- 
ponent of  the  L-1011.  Wisconsin  has 
more  Jobs  involved  in  the  L-1011  than 
Georgia  has.  We  have  64  Jobs,  and  Geor- 
gia has  55  Jobs. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  be  as  anxious  to  preserve  those  64 
Jobs  in  1971  as  he  was  to  preserve  the 
American  Motors  Jobs  in  1967. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  speak  on  that 
in  Just  a  minute?  Let  me  first  point  out 
that  the  loss  of  Jobs  Involved  here  in- 
volves only  the  L-1011.  The  testimony  Is 
overwhelming,  and  it  has  not  been  dis- 
puted—perhaps the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia can  dispute  it — that  in  the  event  of 
bankruptcy,  the  C-5A  and  the  other 
prime  defense  contracts  which  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  has  would  not  be  endangered. 
Secretary  Packard,  the  principal  man  in 
our  Government  charged  with  procure- 
ment, assured  us  of  that.  He  said  the 
Government  is  protected  on  that. 

In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  with 
American  Motors  and  the  situation  with 
Lockheed  is  concerned,  it  is  this: 
No.  1..  the  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion legislation  which  I  Introduced  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  2-year  carry- 
back against  a  tax  loss  and  deprived 
American  Motors  of  a  2-year  carry- 
forward. American  Motors  is  making 
money  now.  and  the  Government  is  not 
going  to  lose  any  money  from  that  legis- 
lation. The  fact  Is  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Independent  economists 
supported  the  action  we  took  with  re- 
spect to  American  Motors,  because  they 
said — not  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
the    economic    experts    said    that    we 


needed  this  fourth  competitor  in  the 
automobile  Indxistry. 

So  far  as  wide-bodied  Jets  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  true  that  there  is  one  pro- 
ducer; and  the  studies  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  lYansportation  and  NASA, 
completed  only  last  March,  stated  that, 
because  of  economies  of  scale,  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  Industry  which  can  effec- 
tively support  only  one  producer.  That 
study  said  that  if  there  are  two,  both 
will  be  in  difficulty. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  can  see 
from  the  clock  that  it  is  5  minutes  to 
2.  and  at  2  pjn.  limited  debate  will 
st«u1;.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
resume  my  very  brief  remarks,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  engage  with  him  further  in 
this  colloquy. 

The  point  remains,  however,  that  the 
Senator  supported  an  effort  to  preserve 
jobs  in  his  own  State  and  will  not  sup- 
port an  effort  to  preserve  them  In  Geor- 
gia. California,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  difference  between  the  American 
Motors  situation  and  the  Lockheed  situ- 
ation is  this: 

The  Senator's  1967  amendment,  as  he 
knows,  had  the  effect  of  delivering  imme- 
diately to  American  Motors  some  $20 
million  or  $25  minion  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  that  particular  time;  whereas,  this 
legislation  is  merely  an  effort  for  the 
Government  to  guarantee  a  loan,  which 
will  not  discharge  one  doUar  from  the 
Treasury. 

ApparenUy.  competition  thrives  in 
warmer  climates,  but  in  the  colder  north- 
em  areas  it  must  be  kept  alive  with  gov- 
ernmental assistance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
the  Senate  must  consider  the  overall  rec- 
ord of  excellence  compiled  by  Lockheed, 
the  Government's  culpability  in  Lock- 
heed's difficulties,  the  remoteness  of  the 
risk  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  dire  effect 
which  the  failure  of  Lockheed  would 
have  on  the  economy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  demagogery  and  re- 
sponsibly weigh  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, if  he  wishes  to  pursue  this  colloquy 
further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  think  I  have  pretty  much 
said  my  piece.  ^ 

The  econwnic  experts  who  testified  on 
the  American  Motors  legislation  we 
passed  said  that  it  was  in  the  national 
Interest.  These  were  not  administration 
people.  These  were  not  people  connected 
with  American  Motors.  They  argued  that 
we  needed  a  fourth  competitor.  General 
Motors,  Chrysler  and  Ford  also  agreed 
that  It  was  desirable  that  American 
Motors  be  allowed  to  continue,  that  it 
would  be  a  healthier  situation.  We  do  not 
have  that  situation  at  all  now. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  why  he  wants  us  to  reduce  the  air- 
frame industry  to  one  ccmpetltor.  when 
he,  himself,  argued  for  four  in  the  auto- 
motive industry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  two  differ- 
ent industries,  two  different  situations. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  We  have  competi- 


tion, whether  in  the  automotive  industry 
or  in  the  airframe  industry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  a  study  by 
the  Department  of  Transportaticm  and 
NASA  which  states  that  this  industry 
can  support  only  one  competitor.  That  is 
what  they  found  after  an  extensive 
study.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only 
study  that  has  been  made  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  foreign  c<Mn- 
peUtors;  there  are  competitors  with  re- 
spect to  long  hauls,  and  the  airbus  can 
get  into  some  long  hauls  now  that  it  has 
been  redesigned.  It  can  fly  coast  to  coast. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  antitrust,  Donald  Turner. 
Nobody,  in  my  Judgment,  has  contributed 
more  in  recent  years  to  competition  than 
he  has.  He  said  that  the  Lockheed 
guarantee  would  be  a  mistake;  that  it 
would  enfeeble  rather  than  strengthen 
competition. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  What  the  Senator 
says  conflicts  with  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  says,  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  says,  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  sasrs.  what  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  says,  what  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee says,  and  what  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  says. 

They  all  take  a  view  opposite  to  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  thinks  his  judgment 
is  better  than  the  collective  judgment  of 
all  the  authorities  I  have  cited. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  often  been  in  the  minority. 
That  has  not  prevented  him  from  being 
right. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  have  seen  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  the  minority, 
also,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  true,  and 
sometimes  I  am  wrong  and  sometimes 
right.  In  this  case,  so  far  as  competition 
Is  concerned,  the  record  Is  very  clear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  charge  of  antitiiist,  Mr.  McLaren, 
was  Invited  to  appear;  but  his  refusal  to 
appear  was  eloquent  testimony,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  his  position. 

The  antitrust  authorities  do  not  see  a 
threat  in  permitting  the  DC-10  to  con- 
tinue as  the  only  factor  in  this  limited 
wide-bodied  Jet  field.  That  has  been  their 
conclusion,  after  study  and  after  consid- 
eration. I  submit  that  these  are  the  ex- 
perts In  that  area,  not  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  they  are  greater  experts  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  is  a  member  and  which  voted 
2  to  1  to  report  the  biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoTR).  The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having 
arrived 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And,  pur- 
suant to  the  previoos  order,  the  time  be- 
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tw«en  now  and  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
ddighted  to  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  he  would  Uke  to  pursue 
this  colloquy  further. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  pursue  this  cxA- 
loquy  further? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Just 
briefly — as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  have  finished  our  brief  colloquy — 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  free  debate.  I  have  never  signed  a 
cloture  petition  in  my  life.  I  have  voted 
for  cloture  in  the  n.S.  Senate  only  one 
time  in  my  life. 

However,  time  is  of  the  essence  in  this 
particular  matter.  Congress  is  scheduled 
to  recess  on  August  6.  The  people  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  operating  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  have  announced  that, 
without  s(Hne  Government  assistance 
prior  to  August,  they  will  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  If  that  eventusdity  occurs, 
then  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  will 
be  lost  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  may  be  a  little  parochial  and,  if  so, 
I  make  no  apologies  for  it,  but  17,000  of 
those  Jobs  are  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
where  a  Lockheed  plant  operates. 

The  people  of  Georgia  did  not  send  me 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  help  liquidate  their 
Jobs.  Unfortimately,  there  are  too  many 
people  in  this  coimtry  who  are  Jobless  at 
the  present  time.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  people  would  like  to  work.  They 
want  to  earn  wages  and  salaries.  They 
want  to  be  productive  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  quarters,  the 
only  answer  seems  to  be  to  put  them  on 
welfare  or  on  relief. 

I  do  not  buy  that  argument. 

I  believe  that  people  who  want  to  work, 
who  are  able  to  work,  and  who  can  be 
productive  citizens,  should  be  e^ven  the 
opporttmlty  to  work. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  pending  bill  as 
framed  by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and  report- 
ed by  its  able  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
is  a  very  fine  bill.  It  had  the  2-to-l  sup- 
port of  its  committee  members. 

An  identical  bill  was  ordered  reported 
by  a  similar  committee  in  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  23-to-ll. 

That,  in  my  mind,  indicates  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  Congress, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  want  to 
go  forward  with  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  requested. 

Unfortimately,  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  speak  the  loudest  and  the  longest 
against  Senate  rule  XXII  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  attempt  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  voting  on  this  particu- 
lar measure. 

The  President  says  the  blU  is  in  the 
natUmal  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  the  biU  is  in  the  national 


Interest.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  says 
the  bill  is  in  the  national  tnterest.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  says  likewise. 

I  do  not  know  what  authorities  in  the 
country  could  have  a  higher  claim  to 
speak  responsibly  for  the  Government 
than  these  particular  Individuals.  I  pre- 
fer to  believe  them.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  restrict 
competition  in  the  airframe  Industry  to 
only  one  and  thus  create  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  one.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
who  believes  in  the  competitive  free  en- 
terprise system  could  conclude  that  that 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  same  Senator,  who  briefly  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  we  could  support 
only  one  manufacturer  of  airbuses  in 
this  coimtry,  4  shears  ago  before  the  Sen- 
ate spoke  eloquently  in  support  of  main- 
taining competition  in  the  automotive 
industry.  At  that  time  we  had  four 
competitors,  and  we  still  have  four.  I 
supported  the  Senator's  effort.  I  thought 
it  was  in  the  national  Interest  to  con- 
tinue to  have  competition  in  the  auto- 
motive Industry.  I  support  that  theory 
today.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind.  If 
it  is  responsible  action  in  the  automotive 
industry.  It  is  responsible  action  In  the 
aircraft  industry  also. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  me  on  that  fact. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  during  discussion  of  the 
pending  bill,  it  has  been  Implied  that 
we  rushed  this  legislation  through  the 
committee  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
witnesses  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee had  something  to  gain  from  the 
Government's  guaranteeing  a  loan  to 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Since  I,  as 
chairman,  am  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  the  hearings,  I  would  Just  Uke  to  make 
a  few  comments  for  the  record. 

First  of  all.  every  member  of  the 
committee  was  requested  to  submit  lists 
of  witnesses  they  wished  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  We  contacted  every  per- 
son whose  name  was  submitted  to  us  and 
invited  those  people  to  appear.  In  many 
Instances,  those  contacted  did  not  wish 
to  appear.  Now,  of  course,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  have  subpena  powers. 
I  do  not  take  this  authority  lightly  and, 
frankly,  I  am  opposed  to  sul«)enaing  wit- 
nesses except  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

Since  this  matter  was  mentioned  by  our 
colleague  trom  Wisconsin.  I  have  re- 
checked  the  witness  list  and  not  only  did 
we  Invite  every  person  he  wished  to  have 
as  a  witness,  but.  in  fact,  many  of  the 
witnesses  who  did  appear  were  persons 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Members  of  the  committee  will  recall 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked 
that  Ralph  Nader  be  Invited  to  testify 
as  a  witness.  There  was  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
that  Mr.  Nader,  regardless  of  the  good 
work  he  has  done  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer interests,  was  not  especially  quali- 
fied to  testify  on  this  matter.  The  com- 


mittee decided  to  leave  it  up  to  me  as 
chairman  to  decide  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  whether  Mr.  Nader  should 
be  Invited. 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  I  immediately  in- 
formed Mr.  Nader  he  would  be  a  witness 
and  later  I  wrote  to  him  inviting  him  to 
come  in. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggested 
that  William  McChesney  Martin,  the 
previous  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  be  invited 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B4r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  Just  a  minute.  He 
suggested  that  Dr.  Bums,  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  also  testify.  I 
did  not  see  the  need  to  bring  Mr.  Mar- 
tin In.  Nevertheless,  we  invited  him.  He 
came.  He  started  off  by  stating  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
he  supported  the  legislation  wholeheart- 
edly, and  he  stuck  by  that  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  I  yield  briefiy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  did  not  suggest  Mr.  Martin.  That 
was  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
who  suggested  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  stated: 

The  Commltee  did  not  bear  from  a  broad- 
ly representative  panel  of  businessmen  or 
economists  on  the  long  range  Implicatlona 
of  making  the  Federal  (3k>vernment  the  ulti- 
mate guarantor  of  corporate  solvency. 

Mr.  President,  in  late  May,  the  news- 
papers carried  articles  stating  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  written  to 
some  100  businessmen  and  others  invit- 
ing them  in  to  testify  on  this  legislation. 
A  copy  of  that  invitation  was  sent  to  me 
by  one  of  the  recipients.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  we  gave  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  the  privilege  of  submitting  the 
names  of  those  he  wished  to  have  in  as 
witnesses,  I  should  like  to  ask  why  he  did 
not  let  us  know,  out  of  the  100  or  so  he 
Invited,  the  names  of  witnesses  from  the 
business  and  other  communities  that  ac- 
cepted his  invitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  in- 
vitation which  was  dispatched  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1971. 

Dbae :  I  am  writing  to  you 

about  the  proposed  legislation  to  guarantee 
$2M  million  In  loans  to  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation.  A  copy  of  this  bill  is  en- 
closed for  your  InToimatlon.  Although  Lock- 
heed Is  not  mentioned  by  name,  the  Admin- 
istration has  made  it  clear  that  It  Intends 
to  use  the  entire  loan  guarantee  authority 
for  Lockheed. 

I  believe  the  proposed  guarantee  Is  a  grave 
threat  to  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  The 
bill  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  by  Implying 
that  the  Federal  government  will  never  let 
a  large  firm  fall.  Federal  controls  over  busl- 
neas  are  bound  to  Increase  If  the  TT.S.  govern- 
ment becomea  the  ultimate  guarantor  ot 
business  solvency. 
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Moreover,  the  propoaed  loan  guarantee  la 
groealy  tinfalr  to  Lockheedla  oompetltora 
since  the  funds  would  be  used  In  Lockheed's 
commercial  activities.  Those  who  bid  on  gov- 
ernment contracts  against  Lockheed  would 
also  be  adversely  affected  since  the  Federal 
government  woidd  have  an  incentive  to  favor 
Lockheed  in  order  to  protect  its  loan  guar- 
anteee. 

I  believe  there  is  an  excellent  chance  of 
defeating  the  proposed  Mil,  particularly  if 
the  nation's  top  business  leaders  speak  out 
against  it.  If  you  share  my  views,  I  hope  you 
would  be  wiUing  to  testify  against  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Hear- 
ings win  start  on  June  7,  and  are  expected  to 
run  for  two  weeks. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  testify  against  the  blU.  While  a  per- 
sonal appearance  before  the  Committee 
would  carry  more  weight,  a  letter  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  would  also  be  useful.  I  hope 
to  hear  from  you  aoon. 

Wltti  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

William  Peozicieb, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wrote  in  his 
letter: 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  testify  against  the  bill. 

He  did  not  ask  the  addressee  Just  to 
come  to  testify,  but  to  come  and  testify 
against  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  point. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Insisted  on 
several  occasions  that  a  representative 
of  the  British  Government  be  called  as  a 
witness  to  our  hearings.  We  contacted  the 
British  Embassy  here  and  invited  them 
to  have  a  witness  appear  if  they  wished 
to  do  so.  The  British  Government  de- 
clined the  invitation.  At  one  point  in  our 
contact  with  the  British  Embassy  they 
Indicated  that  the  British  Government 
would  like  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  and  we  accepted  that  statement 
and  it  Is  contained  in  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings  at  page  790,  part  2. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  the  committee  in 
executive  session.  At  no  point  was  the 
bill  "steam  rolled"  through  the  com- 
mittee. Every  member  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  offer  as  many  smiendments  as  he 
wished,  and  there  was  broad  and  general 
discussion  of  each  amendment  submitted. 
For  the  record,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin offered  28  amendments.  Each  was 
considered.  I  caU  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  finally  reported  by  the 
committee  by  a  lO-to-5  vote. 

Quite  an  issue  was  made  earlier  about 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  not  being 
available  for  the  debate  of  the  bill.  I  hope 
each  Senator  will  take  note  that  both 
volumes  of  the  hearings  are  on  the  desks 
today  and  were  placed  here  the  second 
day  of  the  debate.  I  hope,  too.  Senators 
will  take  note  of  how  voluminous  these 
hearings  are — how  many  documents  are 
included  in  them.  It  was  no  small  task 
assembling  and  preparing  these  hearings 
for  the  Printing  OfQce,  so  because  we  gave 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  all  other 
committee  members.  Senator,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  the  transcript  before 
it  was  submitted  to  the  printer.  Never- 
theless, we  had  the  printed  hearings  the 
second  day  of  debate.  They  were  not 
available  on  the  first  day  of  debate  be- 


cause we  did  not  have  notice  that  the 
matter  was  coming  up  one  day  early. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Dicks,  the  committee  editor,  for 
the  masterful  job  he  did  in  preparing 
these  hearings  for  printing.  It  was  no 
smtOl  job  for  the  Printing  Office,  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  making 
these  hearings  available  to  us  today. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Just  like  to  note  for  the  record  that  the 
hearings  as  well  as  the  executive  ses- 
sions were  run  no  differently  from  any 
hearings  or  executive  sessions  held  by  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  Statements  to  the  contrary 
are  simply  incorrect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
Just  a  moment  to  say  that  I  think  that 
everything  the  Senator  has  said  as  far 
as  I  know  Is  correct.  The  Senator  con- 
ducted the  hetulngs  with  complete  fair- 
ness. I  did  not  at  any  time  criticize  the 
chairman  for  not  bringing  up  enough 
opposition  witnesses.  I  did  say  that  the 
administration  was  not  able  to  produce 
distinguished,  objective  witnesses. 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  has  said 
in  his  concluding  remarks  is  true.  The 
Senator  conducted  very  fair  hearings 
and  markup  session.  I  have  no  criticism 
whatever  to  make  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARBMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  charge  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  has  just  asked  me  if  I  would 
handle  the  time  on  the  bill.  In  his  be- 
half, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  emergency  guarantee 
loan  bill  confirms  all  the  fears  of  those 
who  were  seriously  concerned  about  the 
precedent  which  might  be  set  by  the 
original  proposal  to  save  Lockheed. 

Whereas  proponents  of  the  original 
proposal  for  Government  intervention 
were  able  to  argue  that  extraordinary 
measures  were  justified  by  circumstances 
unique  to  Lockheed,  what  we  are  now 
presented  with  Is  a  bill  of  broad  applica- 
tion which  would  institutionalize  the 
practice  of  governmental  guarantees. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  aice 
observed  that  "hard  cases  mtJce  bad  law." 
It  is  apparent  here  that  they  can  also 
make  bad  legislation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  seriousness  of  Lockheed's 
own  financial  situation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  collapse  of  this  enterprise 
would  have  consequoices  far  broader 
thtm  the  financial  loss  suffered  by  its 
stockholders,  although  the  full  extent  of 
those  consequences  is  open  to  argument. 
The  scope  of  the  legislation  presented  to 
the  Senate,  however,  renders  the  particu- 


lars of  the  Lockheed  case  irrelevant 
because  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  pro- 
gram which  would  have  a  lasting  and 
adverse  Impact  on  the  basic  concept  of 
the  proper  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  business. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  rfiarnwrfng 
abstract  notions  aa  to  what  is  theoreti- 
cally desirable.  Rather,  we  are  discussing 
a  pr(»x)6al  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Because  if  Gov- 
ernment is  to  assume  responsibility  for 
guaranteeing  large  corporations  against 
economic  misfortune,  the  effect  aa  busi- 
ness will  ultimately  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  aU — employees,  stockholders, 
consumers,  and  the  public  at  large.  If  the 
inefficient  or  mismanaged  firm  is  Insu- 
lated from  the  free  market  pressure* 
that  other  business  firms  must  face,  the 
result  will  be  that  scarce  economic  and 
human  resources  will  be  squandered  on 
enterprises  whose  activities  do  not  meet 
the  standards  Imposed  by  the  market- 
place; standards  which  have  assured  us 
of  the  efficiency  and  supremacy  of  the 
business  establishment  which  we  enjoy 
at  the  present  time. 

The  bill  under  consideraticm  would 
establish  the  precedent  for  aiding  any 
major  corporation  which,  for  whatever 
reason,  has  suffered  economic  misfortune 
on  a  scale  which  will  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  private  financial  market. 
Once  this  precedent  is  firmly  established, 
there  will  be  inevitable  pressures  to  ex- 
tend such  assistance  to  smaller  enter- 
prises, even  to  the  tiny  enterprise  on 
whose  continued  existence  a  small  com- 
munity depends.  The  result  of  this  proc- 
ess could  be  the  creation  of  the  syndical- 
ism which  characterized  the  economic 
structure  of  Italy  and  Germany  in  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  This  suggests  that 
there  may  be  no  surer  road  to  govern- 
mental domination  of  major  sectors  of 
our  economy  than  by  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
business  firms  in  distress. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
the  classic  mechanisms  of  the  market- 
place will  not  always  work  in  the  case  of 
the  defense  industiy  because  of  its  de- 
pendence on  a  single,  often  capricious 
customer.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
the  rapidly  growing  capital  requirements 
of  the  defense  and  sierospsice  industries 
will  at  times  exceed  the  financing  capac- 
ities of  private  institutions.  This  may  be 
the  case;  but  if  so,  then  the  specific,  spe- 
cialized needs  of  these  Industries  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  extended  hearings 
to  determine  ^^lat  legislation,  if  any, 
might  be  ai^ropiiate.  These  arguments, 
however,  in  no  way  Justify  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  given  its  open- 
ended  application. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  one  with  which  I  have  de^ 
sympathy  is  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
mec^  has  a  special  obligation  to  help 
Lockheed  because  the  Government's  re- 
pudiation of  a  special  understanding  pre- 
cipitated the  ccxnpany's  current  financial 
difficulties.  I  refer  to  the  "golden  hand- 
shake" which  defense  contractors  were 
forced  to  rely  upon  by  virtue  of  the 
apeciflc  procurement  procedures  devel- 
04;)ed  during  the  McNamara  era.  The 
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"KOlden  handshake"  sealed  the  unwrit- 
ten understandlnff  that  contractors 
would  be  protected  by  the  Oovemment 
from  certain  unforeseen  tmd  111-deflned 
contingencies.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  failure  of  the  Oovemment  to  live  up 
to  this  understanding  has  cost  Lockheed 
approximately  $200  million  in  cash,  a 
siun  large  enough  to  have  made  the  dif- 
ference between  corporate  survival  and 
bankruptcy. 

I  happen  to  be  among  those  who  feel 
that  there  are  times  and  circumstances 
when  governments  should  be  expected  to 
meet  their  moral  obligations.  If  Lockheed 
does  Indeed  have  a  moral  claim  against 
the  UJS.  Oovemment  for  a  substantial 
sum  in  cash,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proper  way  to  satisfy  that  claim  Is 
through  legislation  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriate payment.  I  could  support  such 
legislation,  but  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
which  would  meet  the  Government's 
moral  obligation  by  Indirection,  and 
which  In  the  process  would  pioneer  a 
form  of  governmental  Intervention  that 
would  erode  the  market  disciplines  re- 
quired by  a  healthy  system  of  free  and 
competitive  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  was  published  in  Sunday's  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Opening  Pandora's 
Box."  The  article  was  written  by  Alan 
Greenspan.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows: 

IProm  tiie  New  York  Tlines,  July  28.  1971] 
Opknimo  Pawboba's  Box— Nrw   BPC   Could 

RBACB    8TA0GHUNQ    DiMKNSlONB 

(By  AUn  Greenspan) 

The  pp«^>08»l  currenUy  being  debated  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  initiate  a  "Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation"  type  guarantee- 
ing agency  threatens  to  open  a  Pandora's  Box, 
which  It  would  be  extremely  dlfllcult  to  close. 

The  Implicit  expectation  of  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  Is  that  It  would  be  a  min- 
imum program  designed  to  help  out  a  few 
special  cases.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  IB 
argued,  would  be  small  and  the  benefits  large. 
Paltering  companies  In  key  Industries  or  key 
urMB  CMfinTHil  to  the  national  Interest,  it  Is 
maintained,  could  be  supported,  thereby 
fending  off  potentially  cumulative  bankrupt- 
daa  with  thalr  associated  dtieterloui  effects 
on  Jobe  and  business  confidence. 

But  It  la  ]uBt  not  credible  that  snoh  a  foot- 
In-the-door  program  can  be  kept  on  a  lim- 
ited baste.  The  number  of  candidates  that 
would  emerge  for  such  guarantees  could  reach 
staggering  dimensions.  Who  would  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  so  vague  a  standard  as  what 
■errea  the  "national  Interest?"  Can  one  real- 
istically Imagine  the  rejection  of  a  petition 
of  a  company  In  a  key  Congressman's  dis- 
trict cited  by  blm  as  being  In  the  national 
Interest? 

More  than  30  years  ago  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission with  the  history  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion nnance  Corporation  In  mind  noted  that 
"direct  lending  by  the  Oovemment  to  per- 
sons or  entetprlses  opens  up  dangerous  pos- 
slbUltles  of  waste  and  favoritism  ...  it  In- 
vited political  and  private  pressures,  or  even 
corruption." 

To  place  the  Federal  Ctovemment  In  a  posi- 
tion where  It  can  pick  and  choose  which  par- 
tleular  private  enterprises  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  slip  Into  bankruptcy  must 
Inevitably  lead  to  subsidisation  of  the  least 
efficient  concerns  in  an  Industry.  We  often 


lose  Bight  of  the  tremendoxis  ohumlng  that 
goes  on  In  a  free,  competitive  economy— of 
the  way  In  which  concerns,  vying  for  prof- 
itability, attempt  to  marshall  their  resoxirces 
in  the  most  productive  manner. 

It  Is  the  very  threat  of  bankruptcy  that 
oftan  jolts  oonoems,  large  and  small,  from 
InefBclent  practices  in  their  utlUxatlon  of 
labor  and  capital  and  in  their  methods  of 
financing  and  marketing.  To  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  falling  back  on  a  guarantor  of 
last  resort  must  inevitably  remove  this  very 
valuable  prod.  To  institute  such  a  mecha- 
nism could  only  impair  the  viability  of  our 
tnt  enterprise  system  and  slow  the  growth 
of  American  living  standards. 

Moreover,  it  is  Important  to  remember  that 
when  the  Federal  Oovemment  guarantees 
private  credit,  it  does  not  add  to  the  total 
financial  resources  available.  It  only  moves 
one  borrower  up  in  the  credit  rating  queue 
at  the  expense  of  other  borrowers  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  guar- 
antee. 

While  the  quantity  of  long-term  savings 
flowing  into  the  capital  markets  does  vary 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  an  unlimited 
source  of  funds.  Oovemment  loan  guaran- 
tees, direct  and  indirect,  necessarily  single 
out  certain  areas  of  the  economy  for  special 
treatment.  At  present,  it  Is  primarily  hous- 
ing, via  Oovemment- guaranteed  mortgagee. 
Presumably,  in  the  future  we  shall  be  seeing 
other  areas  where  the  financing  require- 
ments are  met  by  "set-asides"  In  the  market 
through  the  guarantee  mechanism.  Oovem- 
ment loan  guarantees  tend  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  pool  of  long-term  savings  available  tat 
non-guaranteed  private  borrowing. 

This  is  because  the  availability  of  Oovem- 
ment guarantees  increases  the  effective  credit 
demand  at  any  given  interest  rate,  and  inas- 
much as  the  aggregate  supply  of  savings  is 
limited,  it  acts  to  raise  Interest  rates  to  non- 
guaranteed  borrowers. 

Thus,  Oovemment  guarantees  to  some 
companies  could  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
funds  at  reasonable  cost  to  other  private  bor- 
rowers. Or  worse,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
unhappy  consequence  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  be  pressured  to  accomimodate  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  funds  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply.  This  in  turn 
would  act  to  feed  the  very  Inflationary  forces 
that  have  been  Instrumental  in  bringing  a 
number  of  companies  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  would  thereby  acctierate  the 
number  of  petltlonMs  for  Oovemment  loan 
guarantees. 

Such  a  vicious  circle  would  be  difficult  to 
break  once  we  begin  moving  toward  ever 
more  extensive  uses  of  Oovemment  guaran- 
tees. 

The  inevitable  secondary  consequence  ol 
the  development  of  a  broad  loan  guarantee- 
ing authority  would  be  a  move,  sooner  or 
later,  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  Increase 
its  regulatory  control  over  the  private-enter- 
prise system.  Someone  Is  bound  to  argue 
(with  some  validity)  that  If  the  Oovemment 
is  a  guarantor  of  last  resort  for  a  certain 
class  of  business  enterprise,  it  should  also 
oversee  the  operations  of  such  coiBoratlons. 

A  standby  guarantor  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  require  the  regulation  of,  for  ex- 
ample, pricing  and  marketing  practioes,  debt- 
equity  ratios  and  dividend  payouts.  In  fact, 
n  might  want  to  regulate  anything  that,  if 
mishandled,  could  lead  to  the  necessity  «xf  a 
loan  guarantee — that  is — almost  every  im- 
portant business  decision. 

We  cannot  look  upon  Oovemment  loans  or 
giiarantees  as  a  ten^mraxy  eipsdlent  pend- 
ing a  return  to  prospierlty.  In  fact,  the  typee 
of  problems  that  have  now  led  to  the  call 
for  Oovemment  guarantees  are  structural 
and  threaten  to  be  long-standing. 

Although  our  level  of  activity  by  any  hte- 
torlc  standard  Is  high,  profit  margins  have 
(mly  Just  emerged,  and  then  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins,  from  their  lowest  levels  since 


the  ninetaen-thlrtles.  The  debt  burden  of 
our  business  struet\u«  has  risen  sharply.  As 
a  reexilt.  Interest  charges,  loan  amortlaitloiu 
and  other  legally  fixed  obligations  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  a  substantial  nimi- 
ber  of  large,  as  well  as  smaller,  business  en- 
terprises are  barely  able  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments at  the  present  depressed  levels  of 
essh  fiow. 

Onfortunately.  the  current  outlook  sug- 
gests that  the  problems  of  subnormal  corpo- 
rate profitability  and  attandant  financial  dif- 
ficulties is  apt  to  persist  to  some  extent 
throughout  this  decade.  So  long  as  this  con- 
dition prevHlls,  Increasing  demands  will  be 
heard  to  substitute  Oovemment  guarantees 
for  private  financial  worthiness. 

The  solution  to  our  corporate  financial 
malalae,  however.  Is  iK>t  the  symptom  fight- 
ing Oovernment-guaimntee  msohanlam,  inas- 
much as  this  must  surely  lead  to  new  prob- 
lems that  (U'e  likely  to  be  far  worse  than  our 
current  economic  disease.  The  only  viable 
long-term  solution  is  to  remove  the  inflation 
bias  from  o\ir  economic  system.  This  has 
acted  as  a  damper  on  productivity  Increases 
and  exacerbated  an  already  difficult  collective 
bargaining  process. 

It  is  difficult  to  envisage,  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  a  return  to  the  higher 
profit  margins  and  cash  flow  of  five  or  10 
years  ago.  Nonetheless,  sufficient  gains  can  be 
achieved  to  substantially  ease  the  financial 
burden  currently  confronting  American  busi- 
ness. 

To  solve  today's  financial  difficulties  by  in- 
troducing a  new  wedge  of  Oovemment  into 
our  economic  system  could  only  trade  far 
greater  difficulties  for  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem In  the  futiire  for  beguiling  short-term 
solutions  to  today's  problems. 

Kir.  BUCKLEY'.  Mr.  President,  the 
hazards  which  I  referred  to  In  my  re- 
marks and  In  the  article  are  substanti- 
ated by  some  of  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  since  the  t^  was  re- 
ported. One  ammdment.  No.  319.  would 
extend  the  guarantees  not  merely  to 
large  corporations  in  distress,  where  ex- 
tinction would  affect  merely  a  certain 
segment  of  the  country,  but  it  would  ex- 
tend the  principle  of  protection  to  all 
manner  of  small  business  enterprises. 

Another  amendment,  No.  323,  exhibits 
the  kind  of  impulse  which  follows  In  this 
kind  of  situation.  It  would  stipulate  that 
any  business  would  have  to  meet  cer- 
tain requirements. 

Still  another  amendment,  No.  326, 
would  expcmd  the  scope  of  the  Mil  by 
writing  into  It  the  appllcatioo  to  farm- 
ers and  small  businesses.  Furthermore,  It 
would  raise  the  amount  of  the  guarantee 
from  %2  blUlon  to  $4  blUlon. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 
Loclcheed  but  In  terms  of  pioneering  a 
whole  new  area  of  governmental  inter- 
ference In  buidness;  it  would  establish  a 
principle  which  would  be  subversive  to 
our  system  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Ywk  fw 
putting  his  finger  right  smack  on  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  and  putting  it 
concisely  so  that  all  can  understand. 

I  very  definitely  would  Uke  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  give  strict  at- 
tention, if  not  on  the  floor,  in  the  Rxc- 
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ORS  tomorrow  to  what  has  been  said.  I 
can  assure  Senators  that  If  these  words 
are  not  heeded  they  may  prove  very  pro- 
phetic; and  If  they  assume  the  role  of 
prophecy,  as  set  forth  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  coimtry  wUl  be 
poorer  for  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  think  we  both 
agree  that  the  point  involved  Is  tran- 
scendent; that  we  cannot  allow  our  con- 
cern for  survival  of  one  particular  enter- 
prise to  erase  our  understanding  of  the 
marketplace  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
that  he  has  articulated  a  fine  principle 
and  I  hope  his  experience  In  the  Senate 
in  future  years  does  not  lead  him  to  the 
dilemma  In  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  finds  himself  of  having 
several  years  ago  annoimced  and  stood 
on  a  fine  principle  and  then  having  nm 
agroimd  here  today  in  connection  with 
this  legislation.  I  expect  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  legislators  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  deal  with  things  as  they 
come  up  rather  than  to  announce  his- 
toric principles  and  later  to  find  they  do 
not  apply  to  things  a  Senator  would  like 
to  have  for  his  own  State  or  for  his  own 
constituents. 

The  specific  matter  now  pending  is  the 
cloture  vote  to  be  taken  in  about  35  min- 
utes. I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to 
that  that  I  have  not  been  in  the  Senate 
long  enough  to  have  established  any 
tradition  of  signing  or  not  signing  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture,  or  having  voted  on  a 
motion  for  cloture,  or  not  having  voted 
on  a  motion  for  cloture. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  use  his  micro- 
phone? We  cannot  hear  him. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point,  when  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
opened  almost  2  months  ago,  I  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  expressed 
at  that  time  the  need  and  urgency  for 
consideration  of  this  matter,  or  the  need 
to  lay  it  aside  and  not  consider  it  at  all. 

It  is  certainly  obvious  that  the  problem 
facing  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  and 
the  matter  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
matter  dealt  with  and  the  time  Invested 
in  this,  would  be  an  utter  waste,  if  some 
vote  up  or  down  is  not  taken  on  the 
matter. 

I  know  many  Senators  have  scMne 
principle  in  favor  oH  extended  debate — 
and  I  feel  rather  strongly  that  extended 
debate  should  be  permitted — but  when 
we  have  a  matter  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  2  months,  a  matter  that 
has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers and  by  the  public,  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  matter  and  obviously 
any  effort  to  defer  the  vote  is  a  vote 


against  Lockheed.  If  that  is  what  any 
Senator  would  like  to  do,  he  may  go 
ahead  and  do  it,  but  we  should  not  waste 
2  months  of  the  Senate's  time.  The  Sen- 
ate should  let  this  matter  come  on  for  a 
vote  and  let  us  get  it  behind  us,  since 
we  knew  when  we  went  into  the  matter 
that  we  had  to  hare  a  vote  before  the 
August  recess  or  not  have  it  at  all. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  f  rmn  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  me  that  Senator  Buckley. 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  whom  I 
hold  in  high  esteem,  should  come  to  the 
opposite  conclusion  that  I  have  in  respect 
to  this  bill  and  that  he.  rather  than  I. 
should  have  had  printed  in  the  Record 
the  article  which  was  published  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  written  by  Alan 
Greenspan.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  for  time 
to  discuss  that  article  because  it  was  in 
response  to  an  earlier  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  me. 

Mr.  President,  to  complete  the  rec- 
ord I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
article  enUtied  "Needed:  A  New  RFC" 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  11,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  repeat  that  Mr.  Greenspan's  article  is 
in  answer  to  my  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed:  A  New  RFC — Corfoeatb  Cubes 
REQun»  Emeecxnct  Powebs 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts) 

A  vital  element  of  government  assurance 
as  to  the  future  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the  prompt 
Congressional  enactment  of  legislation  to 
deal  with  selected  corporate  liquidity  crises 
by  establishing  an  RJ'.C.  (Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation)  type  of  authority  to 
cover  loan  guarantees  for  such  corporations. 
This  legislation  would  permit  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  guarantee  loans  essential 
for  the  continuance  of  operations  vital  to  the 
national  interest  or  to  such  Interest  within 
a  given  region. 

In  approximateely  a  year's  time,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  corporations  (Penn  Central) 
has  gone  bankrupt  and  the  nation's  largest 
defense  contractor  (Lockheed)  is  on  the 
ropes.  The  question  is  not  one  of  bankruptcy 
or  court  reorganization  nor  of  saving  stock- 
holders or  creditors  or  managemei^t — ^but  of 
continuing  operations  vital  to  the  national 
Interest. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  crlslB  in  Penn 
Central  in  those  terms  occ\irred  when  after 
bankruptcy  no  one  would  lend  the  bank- 
ruptcy trustees  the  money  to  continue  opera- 
tions without  a  Federal  guarantee.  At  that 
point  there  was  imminent  danger  of  stop- 
page Involving  failure  to  meet  payroll  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  and  maroon- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  commuters  and 
other  travelers. 

The  Lockheed  situation  follows  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy 
and  of  nmiors  regarding  the  liquidity  posi- 
tion of  other  major  TTnlted  States  corpora- 
tions. These  rumors  persist. 

Clearly,  the  frantic  crisis-ridden  leglslattva 
maneuvering  which  has  come  in  the  wake 
of  the  Penn  Central  and  Lockheed  contingen- 
cies demonstrates  that  the  American  econ- 
omy still  lacks  an  emergency  economic  "war 
power."  Such  legislation  Is  needed  to 
that  steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  < 


nomlcally  unthinkable  from  happening  dur- 
ing a  Ume  of  crisis. 

Congress  should  now  enact  for  this  pur- 
pose legislation  comparable  to  the  Emergency 
Loan  Ouaranty  Act  which  I  first  Introduced 
on  July  37,  1070.  It  te  likely  now  that  the 
over-all  guarantee  authority  may  be  reduced 
from  $6-bllllon  to  $a-bUUon  (the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Arthxir  Bums,  sug- 
gests this  figure)  and  some  other  details  may 
be  changed,  but  the  wssentUI  thrust  of  the 
leglalatton  is  what  counts. 

This  essantial  thrust  is  that  the  loan  be 
guaranteed  meets  the  national  (or  regional) 
interest  criteria,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
Obtained  on  reaaonaMe  terms  and  oondittons, 
that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment, and  that  failure  to  provide  a  Federal 
guarantee  woxild  in  effect  shut  down  the 
essential  services  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  loan  is  sought. 

Also,  the  Treasury  Secretary  as  loan  guar- 
antee  authority  could  impose  suitable  condi- 
tions on  the  borrower  and  that  would  in- 
clude the  kinds  of  coxMlltlons  a  bank  would 
impose  on  a  borrower  in  bouble.  My  bill  also 
calls  for  submission  to  the  Congress — ^whlch 
would  have  the  ■powtx  to  veto — of  any  indi- 
vidual loan  In  excess  of  $20-mllllon  to  one 
borrower  in  any  one  year. 

It  is  Inaccurate  and  simplistic  to  blame  ths 
liquidity  crisis  of  such  of  our  nation's  cor- 
porations as  are  affected  on  poor  manage- 
ment. A  peculiar  mix  of  economic  recession 
and  a  sluggish  recovery,  combined  with  a 
high  level  of  inflation,  are  contributing  fac- 
tc^s  to  the  liquidity  problems  facing  many 
American  corporations — factors  which  are 
completely  beyond  any  Indlvlduars  con- 
trol— as  well  as  In  given  cases  poor  manage- 
ment. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  basically  sound 
corporations  with  good  management  have 
been  caught  in  a  squeeze  in  which  repres- 
Blvely  tight  money  and  high  operating  costs — 
labor,  raw  materials,  taxes  and  other  over- 
head— ^have  combined  with  sluggish  sales  and 
decreased  proflts.  An  inevitable  result  of  this 
situation  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
borrowing  power  of  businesses,  many  of 
whom  rely  on  firm  lines  of  credit  to  main- 
tain cash  flow  and  refinance  debt. 

Poor  management  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  enact  an  economic  war 
power  upon  which  the  health  of  the  economy 
depends.  But  I  would  require  the  imposition 
of  stringent  conditions  on  any  loan  guarantee 
where  the  danger  of  fail\u%  of  an  Important 
firm  could  be  traced  also  to  questionable 
management  decisions. 

What  worries  me  is  that  the  approach  to 
this  widespread  liquidity  crisis  has  been  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  and  only  after  dis- 
aster is  knocking  at  the  door.  This  ad  hoc 
corporation-by-corporatlon  approach  can 
contribute  to  losing  sight  of  the  forest  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  defects  of  certain  trees. 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  would  support  generic  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  rich  forest  which 
Is  our  national  economy  even  though  they 
question  the  right  of  specific  trees  to  survive. 

I  am  suggesting  no  change  in  our  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  which  have  served  us  well.  If 
a  business  is  poorly  nm  or  has  become  xm- 
oompetitlve.  It  should  not  be  kept  limping 
along.  But  if,  looking  at  the  indicators  of 
business  liquidity,  we  can  see  troubled  times 
ahead  for  some  of  our  basic  productive  enter- 
prises, we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  threat 
to  the  nation. 

Some  opponents  of  such  generic,  broad- 
based,  emergency  loan  guarantee  legislation 
are  arguing,  perhaps  with  political  motiva- 
tion, their  assistance  to  "fat  cat"  corporations 
does  not  serve  the  broader  interest  of  a  com- 
petitive American  economy.  I  would  argue 
that  in  a  time  of  economic  difficulty  when  the 
rate  of  unemployment  is  approaching  a 
10-ysar  high,  the  Interests  of  the  American 
wortanan  would  be  ill-served  if  a  Penn  Cen- 
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tm  employing  some  100.000  persotu  or  a 
Loclch««d  employing  some  70.000  persons  In 
operations  essential  to  tbe  national  Interest 
were  allowed  to  cease  operationa. 

I  abould  aUo  make  clear  tliat  tbe  legisla- 
tion I  have  Introduced,  and  wblcb  la  now 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  makes 
no  distinction  between  guaranteeing  loans  to 
major  and  to  smaller  corporations.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  Oongress  to  establish 
the  principle  that  medlum-slaed  firms  would 
be  ineligible  for  extraordinary  government 
assistance,  simply  because  of  their  slae. 
(Smallar  firms  are  already  covered  through 
the  Small  Business  AdminlstraUon  for  guar- 
antees or  loans  up  to  $350,000  each.) 

I  can  think  of  cases  where  the  stoppage  of 
a  smaller  firm  could  have  severe  consequences 
for  a  regional  economy.  In  a  thinly  indtis- 
trlallzed  area,  for  example,  where  the  firm 
is  tbe  major  employer. 

Some  opponents  of  Government  assistance 
to  corporations  through  an  emergency  loan 
guarantee  authority  express  an  almost  theo- 
logloal  concern  over  the  precedent-setting  na- 
ture of  such  Government  involvement  In  the 
private  enterprise  system.  This  concern  does 
not  belong  in  the  nineteen-seventlee,  which 
are  Increasingly  characterized  by  private  sec- 
tor involvement  In  quaal-govermnental  cor- 
porations, by  overseas  United  States  private 
investment  guarantees,  and  private  sector 
close  cooperation  with  the  Government  and 
the  Congress  to  work  out  voluntary  import 
quota  limitations  on  such  basic  products  as 
petroleum,  steel  and  textiles. 

Also  overlooked  in  this  argument  is  the 
fact  that  a  loan-guaranteeing  corporation — 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Ck>rporatlon — 
was  operating  throughout  moet  of  the  nine- 
teen-thirtles  and  nlneteen-fortlee,  and  that 
emergency-type  loans  have  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  nineteen -sixties. 
Indeed,  the  RJ'.C.  placed  over  $38-bllll(m  in 
loans  and  over-all  made  rather  than  lost 
money. 

An  argument  can  now  be  made  that  our 
ecoiuMny  has  developed  to  the  point  that 
the  interrelationship  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors  has  become  so  cloee  that 
a  government  without  an  emergency  g^uaran- 
tee  power  is  an  anachronism  which  serves 
the  needs  of  the  nlneteen-seventies  very 
poorly  Indeed. 

Finally,  opponents  oi  broader-based  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  legislation  fear  that 
the  authority  coxxld  be  abused,  citing  the 
political  favoritism  that  marred  tbe  last 
years  of  the  operations  of  BJ.C.  I  feel  that 
it  Is  very  Important  that  there  should  be  a 
requirement  In  any  bill  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  a  deitalled  Justification  for  the 
guarantee  and  that  requests  for  a  guarantee 
be  made  through  a  high-level  board  (the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  bill  suggests  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Treasury  and  Commerce) . 

My  bUl  also  woiild  require  the  guaranteed 
loan  to  be  used  for  the  precise  purposes 
whldh  are  essential  to  the  nation  or  a  region. 
Clothed  with  appropriate  safeguards,  such 
an  authority  can  serve  as  an  essential  tool 
for  preventing  national  or  regional  hardship 
which  can  come  about  when  an  important 
stoppage  threatens  our  fast-paced  economy, 
•me  time  for  legislative  action  Is  at  hand. 
The  approach  should  be  one  of  permanent 
benefit  to  the  whole  economy.  Last  year,  It 
was  Penn  Central — this  year  Ix)ckheed.  and  I 
dent  know  what  is  In  the  cards  for  1973  and 
beyond.  But  with  two  major  fatalities  in  the 
past  year  and  other  cloee  calls,  the  lesson  is 
clear:  Permanent  emergency  safeguards  must 
be  provided  lest  we  have  the  type  of  fatality 
on  our  hands  that  would  affect  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  whole  nation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  A  very  Interesting  point 
Is  raised  by  Mr.  Oreenspcm  and  I  will 
touch  on  that  first  because  It  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  bill.  Then,  I  wish  to  say  a 


word  about  the  fundamental  Issue  of 
principle  which  Senator  Bucklkt  prop- 
erly puts  before  the  Senate  because 
there  Is  an  issue  of  principle. 

First,  let  me  discuss  the  Qreenspcm 
article.  He  erects  a  straw  man  that  we 
Intend  to  legislate  an  RFC- 1933  style  bill, 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  txy  to  knock 
it  down  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  try 
to  help  everybody  that  would  not  be 
worthy  of  help;  that  it  would  reduce 
the  effects  of  competition  and  help  the 
big  firms  not  the  small  firms  and  reduce 
the  money  supply  for  those  who  want  to 
have  locms  as  a  matter  of  competition  In 
the  marketplace. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  not  doing  any 
such  thing.  We  are  not  Intending  to 
create  a  1933-style  RFC;  we  are  not 
going  to  create  any  far-reac^iing  pro- 
gram. If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  that, 
the  $2  billion  provided  here  would  hardly 
take  us  very  far  in  that  kind  of  program. 
The  point  is  what  the  United  States 
Is  trying  to  do  by  this  bill  in  Its  generic 
aspect  is  to  insure  against  economic  col- 
lapse by  virtue  of  the  cessation  of  opera- 
tions deemed  essential  to  the  national 
interest.  I  submit  that  Is  not  only  the 
responsibility  but  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  highest  principle  of  any 
free  society.  Against  this  overriding 
principle  every  other  principle  pales  into 
insignificance. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  have  no  right  to 
save  this  company,  the  stoppage  of  which 
would  represent  a  disaster  to  the  national 
interest,  then  we  have  no  right  to  do  the 
following  things: 

We  have  no  right  to  pass  a  bill  to  in- 
hibit a  railroad  strike,  and  I  and  many 
other  liberals  have  lent  ourselves  to  that 
time  and  time  again. 

We  have  no  right  to  inhibit  strikes  In 
defense  industries,  or  a  utility  strike. 

If  we  cannot  put  the  Government  into 
the  business  of  saving  what  must  be 
saved,  we  must  dismantle  the  fHA  com- 
pletely, and  let  pec^Ie  go  unhoused. 

The  principle  that  Government  shall 
not  get  into  this  business  gets  beyond  one 
of  the  greatest  principles  of  all,  which  Is 
to  protect  these  other  principles,  which 
are  the  most  important. 

Under  that  philosophy  we  should  not 
give  subvention  of  interest  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  for 
rural  telephones,  which  exist  only  by  way 
of  Government  guarantees. 

We  should  not  guarantee  loans  for  col- 
lege dormitories,  or  give  subvention  to 
colleges  and  universities,  nor  should  we 
give  subsidies  to  agriculture  or  to  the 
Merchant  Marine.  Under  the  principle 
enunciated  by  Senator  BucKixsr  the  FW- 
eral  Government  would  have  to  kew  Its 
hands  out  of  the  business  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  de- 
cided that  question,  at  the  very  least  30 
years  ago  or  more. 

On  the  principle  that  the  very  first 
principle  of  government  is  that  society 
shall  continue  to  operate,  I  deeply  believe 
we  have  to  use  our  brains  and  great  in- 
genuity to  see  that  the  evils  which  might 
result  from  this  sort  of  legislation  do  not 
result;  that  the  excesses  and  corruption 
which  might  exist  do  not  exist.  We  can 
shatter  tuiy  precedent  that  Is  made.  We 
can  pass  a  bill  today  and  repeal  It  tomor- 


row. We  are  not  bound  to  the  extent  that 
we  cannot  overrule  It  or  repeal  It.  If  we 
do  not  like  the  way  it  works,  we  can  can- 
cel It.  But  we  know  we  need  this  kind  of 
machinery  on  the  books  because  the 
alternative  is  too  dangerous. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  another  2  or 

3  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  tima. 
New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  fine. 
Mr.  President,  the  key  to  Government 
today  is  that  Govenmient  cannot  stay 
out  of  business  any  more  than  business 
can  stay  out  of  Government.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  they  accommodate  them- 
selves one  to  the  other. 

It  has  been  my  xxAnt — and  I  thinir  it  is 
critically  Important — that  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  have  overlooked  the 
fundamental  fact  that  this  Is  not  a  ball- 
out  bill.  On  the  contrary,  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  if  they  are  worthy  of  their 
salt,  may  insist  that  In  the  case  of  some 
companies,  that  as  they  go  Into  bank- 
ruptcy or  into  chapter  XI  reorganiaatlon, 
they  will  have  to  oversee  the  require- 
ment that  the  stock,  for  example,  Is  not 
watered,  that  there  Is  not  Inefflclent 
management,  or  that  certain  creditors 
take  their  chances  when  they  do  not  have 
the  right  to  rank  as  high  aa  the  guar- 
anteed creditor.  That  Is  what  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  expect,  and  I  would  expect  it, 
just  as  we  would  expect  it  of  a  tough 
bank  officer.  The  United  States  can  also 
be  a  tough  lending  officer. 

The  big  argument  of  Mr.  Greenspan  is 
that  the  Government  will  get  into  busi- 
ness In  terms  of  running  it.  What  does  It 
do  with  reference  to  RFC,  tiie  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act.  the  FPC,  and  a  doeen  other 
agencies? 

Our  duty  Is  to  create  the  cwidltlons  to 
allow  those  businesses  vested  with  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  go  on.  And  as  the  lend- 
ing officer  we  can  impose  any  require- 
ments that  an  officer  of  the  First  Na- 
tl(»ial  City  Bank  or  any  other  large  bank 
could  impose.  We  have  a  right  to  do  it. 
I  think  we  would  do  It  under  those  C(m- 
dltions. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  vote  cloture  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  and  act  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Blr.  Weickxr)  . 

li«r.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  prior  to 
this  rather  hasty  cloture  vote. 

First,  as  to  the  statements  of  various 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  there  have 
been  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill,  this, 
of  course,  is  not  so.  I  have  read  these 
hearings  very  carefully,  and  they  are  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  a  Lockheed 
bill.  It  is  all  right  to  say  there  were  other 
bills  that  were  called  up  under  the  same 
hearings,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  ques- 
tions and  responses  related  to  a  Lock- 
heed bill,  not  a  generic  bill. 

Really,  the  ultimatum  that  we  are  con- 
fronted here  this  afternoon  emanates 
from  the  British  Government.  I  am  not 
trjrlng  to  arouse  any  feeling  of  national- 
ism here,  but  It  Is  a  fact.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
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Is  in  the  committee  hearings.  I  read  from 
page  791  of  the  hearings: 

ABSUaAMCB  THAT  THK  TKISTAX  PROGBAMICS  WILL 
■E  COMPLETXD 

The  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Government 
takes  the  form  of  the  guarantees  for  which 
the  n.S.  Administration  is  seeking  Congres- 
sional authority,  the  amount  of  $360  million 
being  that  which  the  U.S.  Administration  ex- 
pect will  be  siUBdent  to  assure  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  TtlStar  project.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment understands  that  before  providing 
such  guarantees  to  Lockheed  the  n.S.  Ad- 
ministration will  have  taken  steps  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  other  requirements  for 
the  completion  of  the  project  (notably  the 
confirmation  of  current  airline  coders)  are 
met. 

If  the  guarantees  mentioned  above  cannot 
be  given  by  S  August  1971,  the  agreement  be- 
tween Lockheed  and  Rolls  Royce  for  supply 
of  the  RB  311,  and  the  British  Government's 
offer  of  support  will  not  become  effective.  The 
parties  principally  concerned  with  the  RB 
911/TrlStar  project  agreed  that  since  the  an- 
nounced date  for  tbe  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer Congressional  Recess  Is  6  Augiist  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  decision  on 
the  U.8.  Administration's  proposal  to  Con- 
gress by  8  August. 

So  It  is  very  clear  as  to  who  Is  setting 
tbe  date  along  with  Lockheed,  and  along 
with  the  circumstances,  in  this  particular 
body. 

I  cannot  help  but  cmnment — and  I  am 
sorry  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  left  the  floor — that 
the  comments  he  has  made  have  been 
made  in  the  past  by  various  proponents 
of  the  bill.  He  cites  the  instances  of  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  I  point  out  that.  In- 
variably, this  has  been  in  the  public  serv- 
ice field,  and.  Invariably,  it  has  been 
before,  and  not  after  the  fact.  That  is  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  legislation 
which  we  are  asked  to  consider  today. 

Really,  I  find  it  amazing  that  we  hear 
statements  that  we  can  do  one  thing  to- 
day and  another  thing  tomorrow.  As  I 
recall,  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I 
said  I  did  not  want  the  U.S.  Senate  to  do 
business  like  Lockheed,  and  yet  that  is 
exactly  what  is  being  proposed  here. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
among  Members  of  the  Senate  in  this 
Chamber  on  various  issues  relating  to  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Clearly,  this 
Is  another  Instance  of  that  delegation. 
While  we  are  bemoaning  the  fact  that  In 
the  area  of  foreign  relations  we  should 
not  do  that,  we  are  willing  to  go  ahead  on 
the  domestic  scene  and  fall  into  the  same 
trap. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  This 
bill  is  written  to  cover  one  business.  ITils 
particular  panel  can  bring  up  any  loan 
whatsoever,  to  anybody,  without  any 
congressional  review  at  all,  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  the 
SST  could  be  resurrected  and  moneys 
used  for  that  purpose  prior  to  October  1, 
1971.  I  see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
bill  which  requires  that  anyone  should 
be  exempt  once  the  bill  is  passed.  There 
are  some  requirements  of  other  corpora- 
tions that  come  to  the  Government  for  a 
losui.  So  one  cannot  say  this  is  a  generic 
biU— it  Is  a  Lockheed  bill. 

My  colleagues  have  to  cut  it  one  way 
or  the  other:  It  is  either  a  Lockheed  bill 
or  a  generic  bill.  It  is  not  a  generic  bill 


tailored  to  the  bi^dut  of  Lockheed,  or 

at  least  It  should  not  be. 

Now  I  have  an  important  question  to 
ask  my  colleagues  which  I  have  let  go  by 
imtll  today.  They  have  made  the  state- 
ment during  the  past  4  days  that  this  Is 
not  $250  million  worth  of  taxpayers' 
money,  but,  rather  $250  mUllon  in  a  loan 
guarantee.  I  have  made  the  statement 
that  this  Is  $250  million  that  has  to  be 
set  aside  In  case  the  worst  happens; 
therefore  It  Is  taxpayers'  money;  to 
which  they  replied,  "But  there  are  other 
assets  of  the  company,  so  in  any  event 
It  could  cover  $250  million." 

Now,  here  is  the  question  that  I  ask 
the  pr(HX>nents  of  the  bill:  If  the  Gov- 
ernment has  assets  of  Lockheed  as  se- 
curity for  the  $250  million  loan,  wUl  not 
the  Government  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  secure  those  assets  or  increase 
their  value,  in  order  to  protect  the  $250 
million;  and  therefore,  does  not  the  Gov- 
ernment have  an  intei-est  in  seeing  that 
Lockheed  gets  business  at  the  expense  of 
Lockheed's  competitors  in  other  fields? 

If  the  proponents  of  this  bill — and 
they  have  made  this  point  clear — say 
this  is  not  taxpayers'  money,  it  is  a  loan 
guarantee  secured  by  the  assets  of  Lock- 
heed— and  here  is  where  the  argument 
of  the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  those  of  us  who  agree  with  him 
comes  to  the  fore — the  UJ8.  Government 
would  have  a  proprietary  interest  in 
Lockheed,  and  would  have  to  go  ahead, 
or  could  go  ahead,  and  would  be  mo- 
tivated or  moved — should  be  moved,  as 
a  principal  creditor — to  protect  or  in- 
crease the  assets  of  Lockheed,  and  there- 
fore the  U.S.  Government  would  have  a 
favored  position  vis-a-vis  Lockheed  as 
opposed  to  other  contractors. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  long,  hard  look  today 
before  they  move  in  that  direction.  The 
consequences  are  not  just  bailing  out  a 
corporation.  Inherent  in  this  bill  is  some 
of  the  greatest  political  power  we  have 
seen  in  any  legislation  presented  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  power,  up  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  would  be  totally  outside  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  After 
that  date,  It  would  still  sit.  in  a  primary 
way,  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Let  the  market  be  free,  certainly  as  far 
as  commercial  products  are  concerned. 
This  body  understands  Its  obligations  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  the  area  of  pub- 
lic service;  but  once  the  private  sector 
is  entered  upon,  as  is  being  proposed  here, 
there  Is  no  turning  back;  and  the  very 
failing  of  which  we  have  accused  our- 
selves over  the  past  several  years — that 
fault,  in  other  words,  of  delegating  power 
outside  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— will  have  been  enhanced. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  any  of 
tiie  proponents  of  this  legislation  respond 
to  what  is  a  genuine  question  as  to 
whether  or  not,  on  the  basis  of  this  ac- 
tion, the  UjS.  Government  would  thus 
acquire  such  an  Interest  in  Lockheed  that 
it  Is  to  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  assets  In  no  way 
dimini.sh  and  are,  if  possible,  increased. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  sdeld? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sea- 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Ihlr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  cloture  today  because  I  wish 
to  see  this  matter  brought  to  a  head  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  believing  time 
is  of  the  essence.  But  I  would  not  want 
any  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  that 
vote  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
support  the  bill. 

I  can  understand  the  arguments  made 
by  the  proponents  of  the  measure.  I 
should  like  to  study  them  as  closely  as 
I  can,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Texas  of  the  ripple  effect — 
that  is,  the  net  number  of  emplojrees 
who  would  be  released.  If  there  should 
be  a  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed.  I  should 
like  to  study  the  whole  issue  a  little  Mt 
more. 

I  think  there  may  be  some  relation- 
ship between  what  we  did  in  the  case  of 
Penn  Central  and  this  case.  But  I  have 
serious  concerns  about  this  precedent, 
because  I  do  deeply  believe  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  marketplace,  with  which 
we  are  certainly  Interfering. 

If  this  is  an  economically  sound  loan, 
I  cannot  see  why  the  banks  cannot  go 
a  little  bit  farther  to  help  Lockheed 
stay  in  business  a  little  longer,  and  get 
their  own  investments  back. 

There  \a  an  important  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  Penn  Central  situa- 
tion. I  said  just  before  tiiat  vote  that 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  on  a  slippery 
road,  the  end  of  which  I  could  not  see. 
But  in  that  situation,  at  least,  we  were 
confronted  with  a  case  in  which  if  Penn 
Central  could  not  operate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  American  transportation 
in  a  large  pari  of  the  country  would  have 
been  interfered  with. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance. 
We  had  then  a  case  in  which  the  com- 
pany certainly  was  in  receivership,  and 
this  was  the  only  alternative  we  had. 

In  this  case,  I  think  we  need  2  or  S 
hard  days  of  debate  to  help  clarify  the 
matter,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  will  bite 
the  bullet  and  come  to  a  decision  on  thin 
issue  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  to  kill  off 
debate  on  the  Lockheed  bailout  bill  after 
only  3  days  Is  another  example  of  the 
red  carpet  treatment  being  given  the 
Lockheed  company  by  the  Congress. 

More  debate  Is  needed  on  the  Lock- 
heed bill.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  goes 
way  beyond  the  administration's  original 
proposal  to  assist  Lockheed  with  a  $250 
million  loan  guarantee. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  $2  billion  In 
goiarantee  authority — or  eight  times  the 
administration  request.  It  will  iJermit 
eight  or  10  giant  corporate  bailouts  over 
the  next  2  V2  years. 

What  the  bill  really  says  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  permit  big 
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buatnen  flmu  to  fan.  Such  a  program 
can  destroy  our  free  ratoprise  system. 
At  tbe  very  least.  It  will  bave  a  profound 
and  far-reaching  effect  on  our  eooncany. 
And  yet  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on 
such  an  unprecedented  proposal  after 
(mly  3  days  of  debate.  The  Secretary  of 
Dtf  ense  and  the  imder  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  opposed  to  the  pending  bill  and 
iht  Secretaiy  admits  there  is  a  difference 
within  the  administratioQ. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  read  the 
hearings,  which  incidentally,  were  not 
even  distributed  during  the  first  day  of 
debate,  will  find  that  at  least  95  percent 
of  the  testimony  was  taken  up  with  the 
Lockheed  case.  And  yet  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  a  sweeping,  hastily  con- 
trived, vaguely  drafted  bill  which  surren- 
ders $2  billion  in  guarantee  authority  to 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  And  the  reason  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  with  such  unprecedented 
haste  is  that  Lockheed  needs  the  money 
by  August  8. 

Mr.  Presidenit,  the  backers  of  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  bill  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  they  want  to  pass  a 
general  guarantee  bill  after  only  a  very 
limited  hearing  record,  they  should  be 
willing  to  debate  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people.  If  this  is 
really  a  general  bill,  we  should  not  let  the 
situation  of  only  one  company  determine 
our  schedule.  The  proposed  loan  guaran- 
tee for  Lockheed  is  only  one-eighth  of  the 
total  guarantee  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  reaUy  a 
Lockheed  only  bill,  the  proponents  of  the 
Lockheed  bailout  should  stop  hiding  be- 
hind the  facade  of  a  general  bill.  They 
should  admit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  that  they  are  really  con- 
cerned about  saving  Lockheed  first  and 
only  incidentally  about  passing  a  general 
bill.  Let  the  backers  of  the  general  bill, 
S.  2308,  move  to  susbtitute  the  original 
administration  bill,  S.  1891,  which  applies 
mly  to  Lockheed. 

If  we  were  debating  Just  the  Lockheed 
WD,  I  believe  we  could  come  to  a  much 
quicker  decision.  But  since  the  Lockheed 
proponents  chose  to  expand  the  Lock- 
heed bill  into  a  generic  bill,  they  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  themselves  for  expsmd- 
Ing  the  amount  of  debate  required  by  the 
Senate. 

Because  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
sought  to  discuss  the  general  bill  in  some 
detail,  we  are  accused  of  mounting  a  fili- 
buster. This  charge  is  absolutely  false.  I 
categorically  deny  it.  A  filibuster,  in  the 
classic  sense  of  the  term  is  an  attempt  by 
a  minority  of  Senators  to  kill  legislation 
by  endless  debate.  That  is  not  my  in- 
tention. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
make  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  voting  on  S.  2308  as  soon  as  the 
Issue  has  been  adeqiuitely  debated. 

We  need  more  debate  on  the  bill  in 
order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
Lockheed  lobby.  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  subject  to  overwhelming  pres- 
sure from  the  powerful  Lockheed  lobby 
Including  the  company  itself,  the  Treas- 
ury, the  banks,  the  airlines,  the  subcon- 
tractors, and  certain  labor  imions.  The 
only  chance  of  educating  the  Senate  and 
the  American  public  about  the  Lockheed 
giveaway  la  throiigh  extensive  debate. 


Why  are  the  proponents  of  a  hotkheed 
bailout  so  anxious  to  kill  off  this  debate? 
Are  they  fearful  that  an  informed  and 
outraged  public  opinion  will  cause  the 
Senate  to  reject  their  cause?  Are  they  so 
lacking  in  ooofldence  in  their  measure 
that  they  are  afraid  to  subject  it  to  the 
spotlight  of  natianal  publicity? 

We  are  told  we  need  to  act  by  a  certain 
date  or  otherwise  Lockheed  will  run  out 
of  cash,  or  that  the  airlines  will  cancel 
their  orders,  or  that  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  will  pull  out  of  the  deal.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  are  these  outside  organiza- 
tions? What  right  do  they  have  to  tell 
the  Senate  how  to  conduct  its  business? 
What  right  does  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lockheed  have  to  attack  this 
Senator  for  wanting  to  discuss  the  bill? 
What  right  does  he  have  to  ttemHTi^j 
Senate  action  by  a  certain  date? 

He  is  the  one  who  needs  the  guaran- 
tee— not  us.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lockheed  behaved  that  way  to 
his  commercial  bankers,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  tossed  out  on  his  ear.  Is  the 
dignity  of  the  n.S.  Senate  any  less? 

There  is  no  arbitrary  or  fixed  deadline 
for  giving  aid  to  Lockheed.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  take  a  few  days  or  weeks  to 
debate  the  proposed  legislation,  that  is 
oiu-  business.  If  Lockheed  is  in  danger  of 
nmniiig  out  of  cash,  let  them  apply  to 
the  banlEs  for  a  temporary  loan. 

As  we  proceed  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion keep  one  thing  in  mind.  If  the  Lock- 
heed Co.  is  so  sliaky  that  it  will  fall  apart 
if  aid  is  not  rendered  by  a  certain  day, 
then  we  certainly  should  not  guarantee 
the  loan.  If  the  banks,  the  airlines,  and 
the  British  Oovemment  are  so  lacking  In 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Lockheed  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  wait  a  few  days  or 
we^s  for  Congress  to  complete  an  or- 
derly debate  on  the  legislation,  then  the 
U.S.  Government  certainly  has  no  busi- 
ness gxuu-anteeing  the  loan.  If  the  com- 
paixy  is  that  bad,  we  should  not  risk  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  dignity  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  on  trial.  Are  we  going  to  permit 
a  large  and  powerful  corporation  to  dic- 
tate our  procedures?  Are  we  going  to 
jump  like  spineless  errand  boys  whenever 
the  rich  and  powerful  snap  their  fingers? 
Are  we  going  to  let  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lockheed  tell  us  how  long  we 
have  to  debate  a  bill? 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  dignity  of  the  U.S.  Senate  if  this 
cloture  motion  is  approved.  It  will  be  a 
serious  d^iarture  from  the  traditions  of 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  for  some  strange 
reason,  whenever  human  rights  are  in- 
volved, the  Senate  can  afford  to  debate  at 
length  before  clotiu-e  is  proposed.  But 
whenever  the  welfare  of  a  fat-cat  cor- 
poration is  at  stake,  the  Senate  is  asked 
to  pnxieed  with  uncommon  haste.  In- 
deed, some  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  traditionally  and  craisistently  voted 
against  cloture  on  civil  rights  bills  are 
in  the  forefront  demanding  cloture  on  a 
bill  to  help  big  business  after  only  3 
days  of  debate. 

The  history  of  dvU  rights  legislation 
shows  considerable  debate  before  cloture 
is  even  attempted.  For  example,  before 
the  first  vote  on  cloture  took  place,  the 
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I960  civil  rights  act  was  debated  20  days; 
the  1962  dvU  rights  bill  Involving  Uteracy 
tests  was  debated  11  days;  the  1964  civil 
rights  act  was  debated  55  days;  the  1965 
voting  rights  act  was  debated  24  days; 
the  1968  open  housing  bill  was  debated 
19  days. 

These  five  clvU  rights  Wlls  were  de- 
bated an  average  of  26  days  before  the 
initial  cloture  vote  occurred.  However, 
legislation  to  assist  big  business  can  only 
be  debated  3  days  before  cloture  is  at- 
tempted. There  seems  to  be  cme  stand- 
ard for  human  rights  and  another  stand- 
ard for  big  business  rights. 

TTie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

ISx.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWERS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  recall 
back  In  my  childhood  that  when  one 
would  try  to  get  the  better  of  an  argu- 
ment, oftentimes  he  would  Invoke  de- 
mons, hobgoblins,  and  ghouls,  in  an  ef- 
tOTt  to  frighten  the  opposition.  I  am 
beginning  to  marvel  at  the  ability  of 
our  modem  vernacular  to  suggest  the 
presence  of  new  hobgoblins  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene— giant  corporate  bailouts 

Some  people  say,  "WeU.  you  cannot 
do  anytWng  because  you  are  under  pres- 
sure from  enormous  corporate  octopuses 
who  have  a  handle  on  the  entire  United 
States." 

What  a  question  to  ask  of  this  body 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is  that  kind 
of  pressure.  I  have  felt  no  pressure  I 
have  had  no  visits,  no  phone  calls.  I  sat 
through  extensive  hearings,  and  I  came 
to  a  conclusion.  My  conclusion  was  not 
that  some  giant  corporation  needed 
help.  My  conclusion  was  that  30.000  em- 
ployees were  jeopardized,  not  by  their 
own  actions,  not  by  the  actions  of  their 
management,  but  by  the  actions  of  the 
US.  Oovemment  whose  "prociu«nent 
contracts"  policy  cost  that  corp<Mration 
some  $200  or  $300  million.  It  was  a  sit- 
uation over  which  Lockheed's  employ- 
ees had  no  control  and  wiilch  jeopard- 
ized the  entire  structure  of  the  corpora- 
tion— both  those  parts  which  were 
working  on  the  defense  contracts  and 
those  which  were  not. 

I  wonder  whether  people  really  are  so 
concerned  about  corporate  giants  that 
they  are  concerned  about  what  kind  of 
giant  would  develop  if  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility when  we  create  that  kind 
of  situation. 

The  market  for  this  plane  in  the  next 
10  years  probably  will  amoimt  to  1,000 
planes.  Multiplying  that  by  $20  million 
a  plane  makes  a  total  of  $20  billion.  The 
action  of  this  body  could  eliminate  the 
abihty  of  one  of  the  only  two  competi- 
tors in  this  country  to  supply  that  mar- 
ket. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Are  we  gcring  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  create  probably  the 
largest  corporate  monopoly  in  the  world 
by  oiu:  action  today,  by  refusing  to  rec- 
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ognlze  past  mistakes?  That  is  vihsX 
could  happen  if  that  contract  Is  assigned 
to  one  company. 

What  aboitt  the  little  people  and  the 
big  people?  How  big  are  the  pipefitters, 
the  steamfitters,  and  the  others  who 
work  for  the  Lockheed  Corp.?  They  are 
not  corporate  giants.  They  are  human 
beings  with  famiUes,  and  they  have  to 
pay  for  their  automobiles  and  their 
homes.  These  are  the  people  I  am  con- 
cerned about,  and  I  think  we  should  be 
discussing  them  and  not  throwing  out 
the  shibboleths  of  giant  corporate  octu- 
puses  and  the  rest. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  shielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  claimed 
that  there  would  be  little  emplojmient 
loss  if  Lockheed  were  to  fail.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  would  be  good  for  the  economy  and 
good  for  the  job  situation  in  this  coim- 
try  if  Lockheed  were  to  go  under. 

Some  30,000  employees  of  Lockheed 
and  its  suppliers  were  involved  In  the 
L-1011  project  alone  in  January,  of 
which  some  14,000  have  been  laid  off.  If 
the  company  fails,  these  30,000  workers 
will  be  unemployed. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  mul- 
tiplier of  2  will  reflect  the  impact  of  this 
direct  emplosonent  loss  on  the  economy, 
resulting  in  a  total  job  loss  of  60,000  if 
Loclcheed  should  fail. 

It  is  argued  that  only  6,000  or  7,000 
people  are  actually  working  on  the  proj- 
ect now,  and  that  the  total  job  losses  will 
be  only  10,000  or  11,000.  This  simply  is 
not  so. 

The  current  number  employed  on  the 
project  Is  aroimd  16,000,  because  about 
14,000  have  been  laid  off.  Those  who 
have  been  laid  off  still  have  their  Jobs  at 
stake  In  this  project,  and  are  properly 
considered  part  of  the  employment  loss 
from  a  Lockheed  failure. 

The  opposition  argument  assiuned 
that  the  Lockheed  direct-labor  hour  flg- 
ures  for  1  we^  should  be  divided  by  40 
hours  to  determine  the  employment  In- 
volved. In  fact,  the  number  of  direct 
hours  per  week  spent  working  on  the 
L-1011  by  an  employee  is  35V^  hoiurs. 
This  mtOces  the  direct  labor  Involved 
at  Lockheed  some  7,500  people,  and  the 
indirect  labor  hoiu-s  amount  to  around 
2,500  more  jobs.  The  total  is  then  10,000 
jobs  right  now  at  Lockheed — with 
aro\md  7,000  laid  off — and  6,000  jobs  at 
suppliers — with  around  7,000  laid  off. 
This  means  30^000  jobs  directly  Involved 
in  the  economy,  and  another  30,000  jobs 
indirectly  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  debating 
this  measure  for  5  days  now.  We  started 
Wednesday;  we  debated  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  in  an  unusiial 
Saturday  session,  and  now  today. 

We  have  had  much  less  debate  on 
much  important  legislation  in  Ccmgress 
that  has  Involved  the  expenditure  not 
Just  of  paltry  amounts  but  of  billions  of 
dollars.  In  far-reaching  and  complicat«i 
Federal  programs  In  which  mmey  has 
come  directly  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket.  We  have  debated  far  less  in  such 
measures.  In  many  Instances,  than  we 
are  debating  on  this  matter. 


TUs  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  under- 
stand. There  have  been  hearings;  there 
is  testimony.  A  voliuninous  record  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  past  5  days,  and  I  think  every- 
body Is  pretty  well  informed  on  this  is- 
sue now. 

Of  course.  It  Is  urgent  because  these 
Jobs  are  at  stake,  llie  President  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  the  ur- 
g«icy  and  has  urged  Congress  to  enact 
this  legislation  with  all  deUberate  speed 
and,  in  any  event,  before  the  August  re- 
cess.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

SENATOR   KANSOLPH   BEUXVSS   S.    3308    MXKOS 

rrrsTHXR  dkbatx 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  cloture  motion 
to  limit  debate  on  S.  2308,  the  proposed 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act. 

Although  I  have  consistently  opposed 
so-called  filibusters  on  any  issue  and 
have  advocated  liberalization  of  rule 
XXn,  I  also  firmly  believe  that  Senators 
should  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  for  debate  and  discussion  of  pend- 
ing legislation. 

The  record  will  reflect  that  of  the  32 
cloture  votes  since  my  entry  into  the 
Senate,  I  have  voted  against  clotiu*  only 
one  time.  Clearly,  each  Senator  must 
make  his  own  decision  on  what  con- 
stitutes a  "reasonable  amount  of  time" 
and  what  constitutes  a  filibuster.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  have  not  had  sufBclent 
time  to  consider  the  pending  measure 
which  involves  a  basic  national  policy 
decision.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  entered  into  that  phase  of  dis- 
cussion which  would  be  termed  a  fili- 
buster. Those  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
on  this  issue  should  be  provided  addi- 
tional opportunity. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
vote  on  the  clotiue  motion  today  does  not 
reflect  a  position  for  or  against  the  pend- 
ing measure.  It  is  strictly  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  Senators  have  had  a 
"reasonable  amoimt  of  time"  to  consider 
the  issue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  siiate  it. 

Iiir.  TOWER.  What  Is  the  parliamen- 
tary situation? 


rived,  pursuant  to  rule  ZZn,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
cloture  motion,  which  the  clerk  win  state. 

Before  the  clerk  commences  reading, 
the  Chair  would  ask  for  order  In  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
CXiOTtrRB  MonoK 

We,  ttM  undersigned  Senfttors,  In  kooocd- 
ance  wlUx  tbe  p>rorlaioD£  of  Rule  XJUi  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
bill  (S.  3308)   to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  buslneos  enterprises. 
John  Tower,  Hugh  Soott,  Robert  Dole, 
Wallace  Bennett,  Alan  Cranston,  Jacob 
Javlts. 
Richard  Scfawelker,  Charles  Percy,  John 
Tunney,    Mar  low    W.    Cook,    Charles 
liathlas. 
BUI  Brock,  Oordon  Allott,  WlUlam  Sax- 
be  David  OambreU.  Howard  Baker. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth) .  Under  rule  xxii.  the  Chair  di- 
rects that  the  clerk  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  followlns  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

B7rd.Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

EUender 


[No.  lea  Leg.] 

Brrln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Oriffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

B>nnedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCleUan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Froxinlre 

Randolph 

BlblooS 

Both 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

l^ong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tslmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Wel<*er 

WUUams 

Young 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
RoTR) .  The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  ar- 


I5x.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastlaito)  .  the  Senator  frcnn 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
(30VKRN),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKic),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  smnounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxxtx)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

"Die  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  Is  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (M^. 
RoTH) .  A  quorum  Is  present. 
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VOTE 


NOT  VOTIHO— 11 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ptirsuant 
to  rule  •gTtTT,  a  rollcall  has  been  had,  and 
a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  now  is. 
Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate 
(m  the  pending  bill,  S.  2308,  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  gxiarantees  to  major 
business  oiterprisee,  shall  be  brought  to 
a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlahd)  ,  the  Senator  fnHn  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuKFHKXT).  the  Senator 
from  Loiilsiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovsbn), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskb)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pill)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNomn)  Is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovun)  is  paired  with 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx) 
and  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  txom.  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  absent  because  of  death 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNST)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrvska)  are  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovmi) .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  for  Nebraska 
would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
for  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  42, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

(Mo.  163  Leg.] 
YBAS— ta 


AUott 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Andenon 

Fong 

Pat^wood 

Baker 

OembreU 

Percy 

BeaOl 

Ooldwater 

Riblcoff 

Bellmon 

OrtfBn 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Scbwelker 

Benteen 

Hansen 

Scott 

Brock 

Boilings 

Bmltb 

Oook 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Javlte 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Msgnuson 

Tburmond 

Cnuuton 

Matbias 

Tower 

Curtis 

McO«e 

Tunney 

Domlnldc 

Miller 

NAT8-47 

Toung 

Aiken 

Bnrln 

Nrtson 

AUen 

Pulbrtgbt 

Pastors 

Bityb 

Orarel 

Pearson 

Bible 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bocgs 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Randolpb 

Buckley 

Hatfleld 

Botb 

Burdlck 

Hugbes 

Spong 

B3rrt,V». 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Bynl,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Gtterens 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

C«se 

Mansfield 

Symington 

ChUee 

McClellan 

Taft 

Oburch 

Mclntyre 

Weleker 

Sagleton 

MetcaU 

WUllams 

EUender 

Mondale 

Dole 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Rsrtland 

Muskle 

Hruska 

PeU 

Humpbrey 

Moss 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  42  and 
the  nays  are  47.  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  afBrmatlve,  the  motion  is 
rejected. 

THE  LOCKHEED  LOAN  GUARANTEE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presidttit,  in  order 
to  promote  economic  development  gen- 
erally, and  to  provide  opportunity  for 
corporations  and  individuals  in  particu- 
lar, the  Government  has  created  a  mas- 
sive program  of  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees. As  of  June  30,  1971.  the  Federal 
Government  had  154  billion  in  direct 
loans  outstanding.  Government  guaran- 
teed and  insured  loans  totalled  $137  bil- 
lion. Thus  Federal  \oan&  and  guarantees 
outstanding  today  exceed  $190  billion. 

Housing  loans  and  guarantees  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  accoimt  for  62 
percent  of  all  U.S.  credit  programs.  The 
remaining  UJ3.  credit  flows  to  many 
groups,  from  college  students  to  ghetto 
businessmen,  from  farm  electric  coopera- 
tives to  foreign  nations. 

Federally  guaranteed  loans  and  direct 
Federal  loans  have  increased  in  doUar 
volume  by  more  than  100  percent  in  the 
past  decade  alone. 

The  farm  credit  syston  has  saved  the 
ftunily  farmer.  Without  Federal  farm 
credit.  I  am  convinced  the  United  States 
today  would  have  a  national  system  of 
collective  farms,  owned  by  huge  conglom- 
erates and  operated  in  a  manner  com- 
parable to  the  Soviet  collectives. 

FKDERAI,  LOANS  AND  CT7ABANTKES  TO  MAJOR 


Because  credit  assistance  to  home  buy- 
ers, small  businessmen  and  farmers  is  so 
prevalent,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the 
Federal  Government  consistently  ex- 
tends credit  or  loan  guarantees  to  major 
industrial  enterprises.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  for  example, 
extended  more  than  $2  billion  in  credit, 
in  direct  loans,  and  362  of  these  loans 
were  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion. During  the  depression,  the  RFC  sal- 
vaged many  railway  corporations  whose 
survival  was  important  to  economic  re- 
covery. Steel  companies  received  loans 
from  the  RFC  as  well. 

Not  only  did  the  RFC  salvage  much  of 
America's  primary  Industry,  but  it  made 
money  in  the  process.  The  RP'C,  frcMn 
date  of  incorporation  to  Jime  30.  1957, 
had  an  adjusted  net  InccHne  of  $333.7  mil- 
lion, derived  from  Interest  suid  divi- 
dends earned  on  loans  and  securities  of 
more  than  $1.44  billion. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  so-called  V- 
loan  program  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  extended  more  than  30  loans  to  ma- 
jor defense  suppliers,  in  amounts  ex- 
ceeding $20  million  per  loan,  between 
1951  and  January  30,  1968. 

These  V-loans  include  a  loan  to  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Co.  for  $75  million,  made  on 
January  5,  1967.  I  note  parenthetically 
that  Douglas  is  the  sole  competitor  of 
Lockheed  in  developing  the  so-called 


commercial  air  bus  for  the  airlines.  The 
Lockheed  Corp.,  this  Nation's  largest  de- 
fense supplier,  has  never  received  a  V- 
loan  in  an  amoimt  exceeding  $20  million. 
Most  recenUy,  the  United  States  has 
extended  $100  million  in  guarantees  to 
the  Penn  Central  Corp.  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  service  along  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, our  Nation's  most  populous  cor- 
ridor. Loan  guarantees  to  private  enter- 
prise are  an  established  method  of  pro- 
moting the  public  interest,  and  assisting 
entities  of  importance  to  the  national 
economy. 

TRX    LOCKHEED    LOAN    GUARANTEE 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before 
it  legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  loans  to  the 
I^wkheed  Corp.  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  $250  million. 

I  support  this  legislation,  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Much  more  Is  involved  than  the  sur- 
vival of  Lockheed.  During  hearings  on 
the  pending  bill,  administration  wit- 
nesses testified  that  they  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  Job  security  of  Lock- 
heed's management  team.  Nor  is  the 
administration  concerned  about  poten- 
tial losses  which  Lockheed  stockholders 
might  suffer  if  the  company  fails.  This 
Government  is  not  in  business  to  salvage 
imprudent  stock  market  investments. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration 
do,  however,  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion. If  passed,  the  loan  guarantee  legis- 
lation before  Congress  will  help  the 
economy,  protect  jobs,  and  maintain  in- 
tact an  important  defense  and  aerospace 
production  team.  The  loan  guarantee, 
moreover,  will  involve  minimal  risks  for 
the  Government. 

THE   TRI-STAR   PROGRAM 

Lockheed  and  McDonnell  Douglas  are 
currently  engaged  in  competition  to  de- 
velop and  market  an  intermediate  range, 
wide-bodied  air  bus,  to  complement  Boe- 
ing's development  of  the  long-range  747. 
Lockheed  is  developing  the  L-1011  Trl- 
Star.  and  McDonnell  Douglas  is  develop- 
ing the  D<D-10.  Both  ventures  are  inter- 
national, in  a  sense,  because  the  Tri-Star 
will  utilize  an  eng^e  manufactured  in 
England,  and  the  DC-10  will  utilize  com- 
ponents of  the  wing  manufactured  in 
Canada. 

Due  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  Trl- 
Star  program,  an  estimated  $350  million 
inventory  investment  is  held  by  suppliers 
and  subcontractors.  This  Inventory 
would  approach  worthlessness  if  the  Tri- 
Star  program  is  scrapped  for  lack  of  fi- 
nancing- Many  subcontractors  through- 
out the  Nation  would  face  serious  finan- 
cial losses.  Job  losses,  and  perhaps  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Lockheed  has  "firm  orders"  for  more 
the  100  Trl-Star  units,  and  the  airlines 
have  advanced  $240  million  to  the  firm. 
TWA,  Eastern,  and  Delta  would  be  hard 
hit  if  Lockheed,  under  the  management 
of  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  is  not  able  to 
continue  development  and  production. 

The  direct  suppliers  to  and  subcon- 
tractors of  Lockheed  with  respect  to  the 
Trl-Star  program  have  current  commit- 
ments for  181  aircraft  sets  of  materials 
for  Tri-Star  manufsu:ture.  These  com- 
mitments  Involve   $738.5   million.  The 
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number  of  these  suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors exceeds  150.  including  24  sup- 
pliers vrtioae  Involvement  exceeds  $4 
million. 

The  current  Lockheed  Tri-Star  pro- 
gram contemplates  the  production  of  220 
aircraft  with  total  anticipated  sales  of 
170  aircraft  scheduled  out  by  the  end  of 
1977.  Market  studies  have  shown  a  free 
world  airline  need  by  1980  of  775  wide 
body  jet  aircraft  In  the  medium  range 
category — and  Lockheed  expects  to  cap- 
ture between  35  and  40  percent  of  this 
market. 

Because  of  resisonably  good  sales  pros- 
pects for  Lockheed's  Tri-Star  program,  a 
consortium  of  24  banks  has  loaned  the 
nnmpany  $400  million  to  date.  The  banks 
wUl  not  extend  further  credit  without 
Federal  guarantees.  With  Federal  guar- 
antees, the  banks  will  extend  an  addi- 
tional $250  million  to  the  company. 

If  the  Tri-Star  program  is  successful, 
the  banks  will  be  repaid  the  $400  million 
they  have  loaned  already,  along  with  the 
$250  million  in  loans  to  be  backed  up  by 
Federal  guarantees.  If  the  Trl-Star  pro- 
gram is  not  successful  and  Lockheed  is 
forced  into  receivership,  the  United 
States  will  have  first  lien  on  Lockheed's 
assets — sufficient  to  cover  the  United 
States'  risk  In  the  venture. 

There  are  between  30,000  and  60,000 
UJS.  jobs  which  depend  upon  continua- 
tion of  the  Tri-Star  program.  If  the 
United  States  does  not  guarantee  these 
loans  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250 
million.  Lockheed  will  enter  bankruptcy 
proceedings  and  these  Jobs  will  be 
in  jeopardy.  Without  loan  guarantees, 
there  is  no  assurance  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  will  continue  the  Trl-Star 
program.  With  the  loan  guarantees,  it 
appears  that  Lockheed  and  its  subcon- 
tractors will  have  a  fair  chance  of  pro- 
ceeding successfully  to  a  profitable  con- 
clusion. 

WHT  IS  LOCKHKKD  INSOLVRNTf 

Mr.  President,  Lockheed  is  in  pre- 
carious financial  condlton  because  of  dif- 
ficulties encountered  on  four  defense 
contracts:  Navy  shipbuilding,  the  SRAM 
missile,  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  the 
C-5A.  As  a  penalty  for  poor  management, 
really,  the  Department  of  Defense  im- 
posed upon  Lockheed  a  loss  of  $200  mil- 
lion on  the  C-5A  program  alone.  Lock- 
heed has  an  obligation  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  $100  million  in  advance 
payments  made  on  the  C-5A.  with  re- 
payment to  begin  in  1974. 

It  seems  clear  that  Lockheed  cannot 
repay  the  $100  million  to  the  Treasury 
if  the  company  is  dissolved  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  testified  that  Lockheed  would 
not  require  Federal  loan  guarantees  to- 
day if,  earlier  this  year,  DOD  had  settled 
on  the  C-5A  in  a  manner  more  favorable 
to  the  company. 

Within  hours  after  Lockheed  settled 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  Rolls- 
Royce  in  Britain  went  bankrupt.  Under 
the  applicable  bankruptcy  laws,  Rolls- 
Royce's  trustee  was  authorized  to  re- 
negotiate for  higher  delivery  prices  on 
the  RB-211  engine  for  the  Tri-Star  pro- 
gram. 


Lockheed  cannot  be  blamed,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
wholly  unexpected  Rolls-Royce  bank- 
ruptcy. 

BUM  MART 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  guarantee  the  Lockheed  loan: 

The  United  States  will  lose  $100  mil- 
lion in  C-5A  repayments: 

The  airlines  will  lose  about  $240 
million  in  advances  on  Tri-Star; 

Lockheed  suppliers  will  lose  an  esti- 
mated $350  million; 

The  banks  will  lose  about  $300  of  $400 
million  in  credit  already  extended  on  the 
Tri-Star  program; 

About  60,000  U.S.  Jobs  will  be  jeop- 
ardized in  the  depressed  aerospace 
industry. 

If  the  United  States  guarantees  the 
loan,  and  Trl-Star  is  a  successful  pro- 
gram, no  one  will  lose  and  the  United 
States  will  be  compensated  by  Lockheed 
for  administrative  expenses. 

If  the  United  States  guarantees  the 
loan,  but  Tri-Star  fails  and  Lockheed 
goes  under,  the  United  States  will  be 
required  to  accept  the  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration as  priority  lien  holder.  There 
could  be  small  losses  to  the  Treasury,  in 
the  event  that  Lockheed  assets  could  not 
cover  the  $250  million  in  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  the  precedent  for  Fed- 
eral guarantees  to  important  segments  of 
the  economy,  whether  it  be  the  railroads 
or  medical  students  or  homeowners  or 
farmers,  is  well  established.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  indeed,  for  the  Congress  to 
ignore  callously  the  commitment,  ^- 
proaching  $1.4  billion,  which  citizens 
have  made  in  Tri-Star.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  ignore  the  potential  job  losses 
in  aerospace. 

Because  the  risk  to  the  Government 
is  minimal,  I  support  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee.  Such  a  guarantee  is  in  the 
national  Interest. 

Mr.  TOWER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  a  question. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCXDTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  If  he  will  advise  us  as  to  the 
schedule  from  now  on.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  has  raised  that  question  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  is  aware,  we  are 
now  operating  on  a  two-track  system  of 
procedure,  with  the  pending  business  and 
S.  382,  the  election  reform  bill,  both 
eligible  for  consideration. 

It  is  anticipated  that  perhaps  tomor- 
row we  will  take  up  the  sugar  bill,  which 
takes  some  debate,  to  be  followed  by 
the  public  works  and  HEW  appropria- 
tion bills. 

There  will  be  a  session  on  Saturday, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  there  will  be  at 
least  one  rollcall  vote  on  Saturday. 

That  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it  now. 
If  anything  further  develops,  I  will,  of 
course,  consult  with  my  distinguished 
coimterpart. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
pursue  that  for  one  moment,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  in  view  of 
the  recent  vote,  and  the  fact  that  we 
will  be  continuing  on  this  bill  each  day, 
tell  us  if  he  has  any  plans  for  a  session 
on  Sunday,  with  time  out  for  church? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,  I  had  not 
thought  about  it,  but  I  will  give  it  some 
consideration  if  the  Senator  is  serious. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  does  the  Sen- 
ator expect  us  to  continue  with  S.  382? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  an  i4)propriate 
time,  and  I  will  discuss  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  before  proceeding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  nothing  will  occur 
on  that  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(m,  it  Is  so  (S'dered. 


EMERGENCr?   LOAN   GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

CLOTURR  MOTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  cloture 
motion  with  the  requisite  number  of 
signatures.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  submitted,  the 
clerk  is  directed  to  read  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  tbe  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  tbe  debate  upon  the  bill 
(S.  2308)  to  authorize  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees to  major  business  enterprises: 

John  Tower,  Alan  Cranston,  Robert  Grif- 
fin, Hugh  Scott,  Glenn  BeaU,  John 
Tunney. 
Jacob  Javlts,  Henry  Bellmon,  Charles 
Mathlas.  Marlow  W.  Cook,  BlU  Brock, 
David  GambreU. 
Henry  Jackson,  Charles  Percy,  Howard 
Baker,  Wallace  Bennett,  Etlchard 
Scbwelker,  (Clifford  Hansen. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Senators  had  better  be  advised  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  could  be  a  vote 
this  afternoon  on  an  amendment.  I  can- 
not say  that  as  a  certainty,  but  I  must 
mention  that  possibility  just  in  case. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

Ttie  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlcHi.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  signers  of  tlie  cloture 
motion.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  MAYOR  WAL- 
TER WASHINOTON  FOR  CTTrS 
DECLINING  CRIME  RATE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  of  Washington,  D.C..  for 
achievements  which  tiave  contributed  to 
a  decrease  in  the  city's  crime  rate.  Re- 
cent reports  show  that  the  crime  rate 
in  Washington  went  down  by  18.7  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  marks  the 
first  significant  decrease  in  crime  in  the 
District  over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  improved  dty  condi- 
tions do  not  Just  happen — they  are  the 
results  of  hard  administrative  work,  and 
Mayor  Washhigton  has  demonstrated 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  strive  to- 
ward a  better  dty.  He  has  recognized 
the  need  for  a  larger  police  force  in 
combating  the  serious  crime  problem. 
The  force  now  numbers  5,100,  nearly 
twice  the  size  it  was  a  short  time  ago. 

EfBcient  police  forces  do  not  just  hap- 
pen— they  result  when  there  is  capable 
leadership.  Mayor  Washington  and  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  have  provided  such  leader- 
ship, and  we  saw  the  fruits  when  Vba 
May  Day  riots  were  handled  with  the 
right  amount  of  restraint  and  force  re- 
sulting in  a  minimum  loss  of  property 
and  a  quick  restoration  of  law  and  order. 

I  note  that  the  Mayor  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  city  coimcil  have  praised 
Chief  Wilson  smd  the  police  force  for 
the  encouraging  dip  in  crime.  While  I 
conciir  in  this  praise,  I  wish  to  single 
out  Mayor  WasUngton.  as  the  city's 
chief  executive,  for  the  role  he  has 
played. 

The  Mayor  has  contributed  through 
his  influence  and  initiative  to  several 
factors  which  have  helped  the  police  deal 
with  crime.  They  mclude  the  city's  nar- 
cotics treatment  program,  better  lighting 
of  downtown  streets,  improved  mobiliza- 
tion of  policemen,  a  modernized  police 
communications  network,  and  a  number 
of  other  programs  designed  to  improve 
relations  betweoi  the  people  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

The  recent  purchase  of  three  hell- 
ocvters  for  the  District  police  shows  a 
keen  determination  to  employ  the  most 
effective  means  possible  to  the  war  on 
Clime. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mayor 
Washington  for  his  leadership  in  a  very 
difficult  situation.  It  is  my  hope  that  his 
able  administration  will  result  in  even 
further  reductions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  rate. 


APPLICATION  OP  SCHOOL  LAWS  IN 
NORTHERN  AND  SOIJTHERN 
CITIES 


Mr.  THX7RMOND.  lifr.  President,  an 
outstanding  series  of  articles  has  been 


prepttred  by  three'  staff  members  of  the 
State  newspi^?er  of  Coliunbia,  S.C.  It 
concerned  their  in-depth  investigation 
of  the  respective  application  of  the  law 
to  school  districts  in  the  North  as  op- 
posed to  those  in  the  South. 

These  three  reporters.  Mr.  Kent  Krell. 
Mr.  Lee  Bandy,  and  Miss  Levona  Page. 
visited  school  districts  In  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Rochester.  N.Y.;  Trenton.  NJ.;  Buffalo. 
N.Y.;  and  Columbus.  Ohio.  Their  mission 
was  to  answer  such  questions  as:  How 
much  have  these  t3T)lcal  northern  cities 
desegregated  their  schools?  To  what  ex- 
tent does  the  Federal  Government  en- 
force desegregation  in  the  North?  How 
do  school  officials,  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  feel? 

Their  findings  were  published  in  a  six- 
part  series  in  the  State  July  14  through 
July  19, 1971,  in  additioti  to  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  director  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  recommend  this  material  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  the  school  population 
of  Columbia,  S.C,  totals  38,000  students. 
Of  this  number,  19,400  are  black;  18.600, 
or  49  percent,  are  white.  Current  statis- 
tics on  the  schools  in  Columbia,  compiled 
in  this  newspaper  series,  indicate  that 
53  percent  of  the  black  students  are  now 
enrolled  in  schools  that  are  predomi- 
nantly black — that  is,  with  enrollments 
more  than  80  percent  black. 

Their  statistics  also  show  tliat  in  Ro- 
chester. N.Y..  40  percent  of  the  students 
are  black,  and  44.2  percent  of  them  are 
in  predominantly  black  schools.  In  Day- 
ton. Ohio.  41  percent  of  the  students  are 
black,  and  77.8  percent  of  them  are  In 
schools  that  are  more  than  80  percent 
black.  In  Trenton.  N  J..  70  percent  of  the 
students  are  black  and  almost  all  of 
them  are  oirolled  in  predominantly  black 
schools.  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the  black  stu- 
dents comprise  41  percent,  and  50.7  per- 
cent of  them  are  in  predominantly  black 
schools.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  only  26.9 
percent  of  the  total  student  population 
are  black,  but  53  percent  of  them  go  to 
schools  that  are  more  than  80  percent 
black. 

There  are  conditions  that  exist  today. 
They  exist  in  the  North  well  after  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  have  been  forced  to 
achieve  a  raciatl  balance  suitable  to  the 
courts  and  Federal  administrators. 

Why  have  the  courts  not  moved 
against  the  northern-style  segregation? 
The  answer,  they  tell  us.  is  that  segrega- 
tion in  the  North  is  de  facto,  and  segre- 
gation in  the  South  is  de  Jure.  De  facto 
segregation  is  that  separation  of  the 
races  that  occiu?  as  the  result  of  private 
decisions,  such  as  housing  patterns  In  a 
neighborhood.  De  Jure  segregation,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  s^Ntratlon  of  the 
races  that  resiilts  from  official  action, 
such  as  State  law  or  school  board  action. 

Mr.  Pottlnger  said  in  the  Interview 
that  the  courts  have  not  given  HEW  a 
mandate  to  deal  with  de  facto  segrega- 
tion—only with  de  Jure  segregation.  This, 
he  says.  Is  why  segregaticm  in  the  North 
is  stlU  tolerated. 

What  escapes  me,  Mr.  Presldait,  Is 
how  HEW.  the  courts,  or  anyone  else  can 
say  that  de  Jure  segregation  still  exists 
In  the  South.  PractlcaUy  all  of  the  4.380 


school  districts  in  the  South  have  been 
found  In  compliance  with  HEW  guide- 
lines in  the  past  year— yet  new  regula- 
tions, such  as  buslJag  laws,  are  going  Into 
effect  this  year  in  the  South  in  order  to 
achieve  an  even  greater  racial  balance. 

Apparently,  it  does  not  matter  that 
segregation  in  the  South  results  from 
housing  patterns,  or  from  private  deci- 
sions of  black  and  white  parents.  It  must 
be  that  any  segregation  occurring  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  is  automatlctdlbr 
de  Jure.  Such  a  situation  is  preposterous. 
Mr.  President,  and  it  Is  time  some  Judi- 
cial balance  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problon.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for 
the  South  to  be  treated  like  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  C(»isent  that  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Krell.  Mr.  Bandy,  and 
Miss  Page,  along  with  the  in-depth 
interview  with  Mr.  Pottlnger.  all  of 
which  appeared  In  The  State.  Columbia. 
B.C..  July  14-19,  1971.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  State  (Ootumbla.  ao.),  July  14. 

1971 J 
School  iKmauTioN:   A  DotraLx  SxANDAaof 

Ok  Jxtu,  !>■  Facto — ^Two  Sstb  or  Rules 
(By   Kent   KreU) 

(Notb:  Bow  much  have  cities  above  the 
Maaon-Dixon  line  detegregated  their  MtitotOtT 
To  find  the  anstoer;  The  State  sent  a  three- 
reporter  team  to  ask  vHde-ranginf;  questions: 
To  what  extent  does  the  federal  government 
enforce  deaegregationT  How  do  echool  offl- 
ciaU,  temehera.  parents  and  students  feelT 
Thu  first  package  of  a  six-part  series  was 
ujrltten  by  special  assignments  wHter  Kent 
KreU  and  Washington  tmreau  chief  Lee 
Bandy.) 

Rooeevelt  Hl|^  School,  a  solid  brick  struc- 
ture biUlt  In  1908,  lends  an  air  of  sturdy, 
sohokirly  Isolation  to  the  seedy  Inner  city 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  big  building  stts  back  off  West  Srd 
Street  at  the  end  of  Uock  after  relentless 
blo^  of  whoMMtie  pazlon,  bars  and  shabby 
storefronts,  many  of  them  festooned  with 
cryptic  and  often  crude  stickers,  reflective  of 
black  militancy. 

One  apparently  lifeless  store  (M-oclalms  It- 
self the  headquarters  of  "The  National  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Fascism." 

Roosevelt  High  symboUzee  a  legal  and  so- 
ciological paradox  which  has  become  a  source 
of  puzzlement,  frustraton,  resentment  and 
outright  annoyance  to  many  Americans 
above  and  below  Hie  Maaon-Dlmn  Une. 

Scho<ds  Uke  Roosevelt  High  in  Dayton, 
Bast  High  In  BiifTalo,  N.T.,  and  Oeorge 
Mather  Forbes  Elementary  In  Rochester, 
N.Y..  are  the  black  wnbodlment  of  so-called 
de  facto  segregation.  Their  student  bodies  are 
almost  totally  Negro. 

Contnurlly,  South  Park  High  In  Buffalo  and 
Northlaiul  High  In  Columbus,  Otio,  are  tiie 
white  embodiment  of  de  facto  segregation. 

Since  May  17,  1954.  when  the  CJS.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  segregation  In  the  public  schools 
a  violation  of  tbe  Constitution,  federal  au- 
thorities have  piuvued  a  aealous  assault  on 
so-called  de  Jure  segregation  In  the  South. 
The  target  was  clearly  state  laws  which  for- 
bade mixing  of  the  races  la  ttie  public 
schools. 

The  historic  ruling  on  de  Jure  segregation 
directly  invtdved  schools  In  South  Carolina, 
Kansas,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Seventeen  other  southern  or 
border  states  with  segregation  laws  were  In- 
volved indirectly.  Tlielr  defense  was  largely 
built  around  a  1896  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  upheld  the  constltutloaallty  of  "sep- 
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arate   but  equal"   scbools   for  whites   and 
Negroes. 

Now  civil  righU  activists  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment  of  Health.  Bdncatlon  and  Welfare 
(HKW)  are  scrutinizing  de  facto  segrega- 
tion In  the  North.  This  Is  a  situation  where 
housing  patterns  in  a  neighborhood  have 
brought  about  virtual  Isolation  of  the  races 
in  the  area's  schools. 

Last  month.  HEW  released  the  results  of  a 
nationwide  surrey  which  showed  that  public 
school  integration  In  the  South  has  increased 
dramatically  In  the  past  two  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  showed  that 
school  Integration  In  many  Northern  metro- 
poUtan  areas  has  declined  stgniflcantly. 

According  to  HEW,  the  percentage  of  black 
students  In  the  VS.  attending  majority 
white  schools  Increased  from  23  per  cent  In 
the  fall  of  1968  to  33  per  cent  In  the  faU  of 
1970.  HEW  attributed  the  Increase  almost 
wholly  to  the  Increase  of  integration  in  the 
South. 

Is  the  law  as  appUed  differently  to  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  school  segregation  in  the  North 
and  South  fair  and  Justified? 

One  of  the  first  to  raise  the  question  in  a 
public  forum  and  pique  the  national  con- 
science was  liberal  U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbi- 
coff,  D-Conn.,  a  former  HEW  secretary  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration. 

Last  year  in  a  strange  political  mating, 
Rlbicoff  Joined  with  Southern  conservatives 
in  the  Senate  to  suggest  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  applying  a  double  standard  In 
its  enforcement  of  desegregation  edicts. 

A  recent  survey  by  The  State  of  five  North- 
ern school  districts  reflected  a  variety  of  re- 
sponses with  respect  to  the  validity  and  mo- 
raUty  of  school  segregation  in  those  areas. 
Civil  rights  q>okesmen  and  some  educators 
in  Trenton,  NJ..  Dayton  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  N.T..  said  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  segregation  were  equally  In- 
jurious and  should  be  attacked  as  oo-«vlls. 

On  the  other  liand,  some  school  ofiBcials 
and  others,  including  some  Negroes,  defended 
de  facto  segregation  by  advocating  the  le- 
gitimacy of  neighborhood  schools.  Such  at- 
titudes were  often  accompanied  by  sympa- 
thetic expression  for  the  South. 

As  Mrs.  Naomi  Finiay,  a  white  mother  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  put  it:  "I  do  feel  for  the  South. 
They  have  been  discriminated  against  when 
it's  come  to  schools. 

"It  looks  to  me  the  carpetbaggers  are  back 
in  the  guise  of  HKW." 

Many  of  those  who  attack  apparent  de 
facto  segregation  actually  claim  it  is  merely 
a  subtle  form  of  de  Jure  segregation  and 
hence  a  palpctble  violation  of  the  courts. 

They  point  to  niilngs  by  local  school 
boards  which  tend  to  perpetuate  segregation 
patterns.  Specifloally,  they  cite  gerryman- 
dered school  boundaries  along  racial  lines 
and  restrictive  transfer  regulations,  including 
the  absence  of  free  busing. 

De  facto  segregation  exists  largely  because 
of  the  widespread  existence  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  and  the  autonomy 
of  many  local  school  boards.  In  recent  edi- 
torials addressed  to  the  situation,  the  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  News  wrote: 

"Past  boards  and  administrations  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  enough  overtly  segre- 
gation actions  to  make  the  system  as  vulner- 
able as  the  Jim  Crow  schools  in  the  South 
...  It  would  be  unfair  to  exempt  the  white 
kids  of  suburbia  .  .  . 

"Oountywlde  school  integration  would  be 
larger  but  leas  socially  disruptive  than  dty- 
wlde  desegregation  .  .  .  Face  it:  We  are  all 
lumps  in  the  same  cottage  cheese.  We  cant 
get  out  of  that  so  we  might  as  well  get  on 
with  it." 

Or.  Charles  A.  datt,  director  of  the  Mid- 
west Institute  for  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities at  C»iio  State  University  in  Colum- 
bus, believes  the  Supreme  Oouxt's  recent  rul- 
ing m  tb*  CtMLTloUe,  N.C.,  sobool  case  can  be 
appUed  to  de  facto  aegregatton  In  the  North. 
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The  court  said  schocd  officials  must  use  aU 
available  tools,  including  gerrymandered  dis- 
tricts and  perhaps  even  free  transportation 
to  achieve  molal  balancing. 

Thb  high  tribunal  said  federal  Judges 
should  exercise  their  powers  "to  fashion  a 
remedy  that  wUl  assure  a  unitary  school 
system." 

Speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Warren 
B.  Burger,  the  Supreme  Court  said  neighbor- 
hood school  zoning  is  unconstitutional  If  It 
does  not  accomplish  desegregation. 

"AU  things  being  equal,  with  no  history 
of  discrimination,  it  might  well  be  desirable 
to  assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their 
homes. 

"But  all  things  are  not  equal  in  the  sys- 
tem that  has  been  deliberately  constructed 
and  maintained  to  enforce  racial  segrega- 
tion." 

Some  Southern  school  officials  and  lawyers 
have  objected  to  their  present  de  Jure  status, 
claiming: 

•—Since  HEW  has  previously  declared  some 
districts  in  oon^ilianoe  with  its  require- 
ments, they  should  have  achieved  at  least 
the  statxis  of  de  facto  desegregation,  passing 
from  under  the  de  Jure  umbrella  despite  the 
1971  Charlotte  school  ruling. 

That  the  de  Jure  conc^t  has  an  ex  post 
facto  or  retroactive  flavor  since  enforced 
segregation  had  been  held  legal  by  the  fed- 
eral courts  prior  to  the  1954  school  nillng. 

Or.  Qlatt  contends  the  legality  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North  will  in  all  probabU- 
ity  have  to  wait  on  a  case  dealing  specifically 
with  a  Northern  district  and  the  tilstorical 
problems  peculiar  to  it. 

Or.  Olatt,  43,  whose  soft,  sing-song  accent 
stiU  bears  Its  Louisiana  origins,  t-h<nfc-i>  the 
North  may  be  as  much  as  a  decade  or  longer 
behind  the  South  In  achieving  con^lete  de- 
segregation of  its  schools. 

He  says  the  federaUy-funded  Oeeegrega- 
tion  Institute  he  heads  at  OSU  Is  evidence 
that  the  government  Is  willing  now  "to  ease" 
Into  and  face  up  to  the  problems  of  segre- 
gation above  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

PhiUp  Heboid,  a  white  civU  rights  attorney 
in  Dayton,  believes  that  a  May  28  ruling  by 
the  XSB.  6th  Circuit  Coiirt  of  Appeals  in 
Clevtiand.  Ohio,  may  hold  the  answer  to 
school  desegregation  issues  in  the  North.  The 
appellate  court  affirmed  a  district  Judge's  rul- 
ing that  the  Pontlac,  Mich..  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  guUty  of  de  Jure  segregation  when 
it  "intenUonaUy  utillxed  the  power  at  their 
dlQMsal  to  locate  new  schools  and  arrange 
boundaries  in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetuate 
the  pattern  of  segregation  .  . 

One  Northern  oflldal  who  Is  pusaled  mr\^ 
irrlUtad  by  the  federal  government's  vp- 
proach  to  school  integration  Is  Trenton,  N.J., 
Mayor  Arthur  J.  Holland. 

Citing  racial  tension  over  school  desegre- 
gation. Mayor  Holland  observed : 

"I  cant  understand  why  HEW  \{VS.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare) 
doesn't  intervene.  Our  d«  facto  segregation  Is 
a  result  of  more  subtle  forms  of  de  Jure  seg- 
regation." 

Richard  Fisher,  an  executive  member  of 
Uie  Buffalo,  N.T.,  Teachers  Association,  said 
HEW  would  not  have  to  look  hard  to  And 
examples  of  de  Jure  segregation  in  Buffalo. 
He  cited  Boning  rulings  by  the  local  board 
wliich  have  turned  schools  into  one-race 
institutions. 

"I'm  probably  pragmatic,"  says  Joseph  L. 
Davis,  assistant  superintendent  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  city  schools,  "but  I  do  think  there  is  a 
difference  between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  seg- 
regation. One  involves  the  willful  act  of  a 
duly  constituted  governmental  authority 
while  the  other  does  not." 

However,  Davis  acknoirtedges  the  results 
of  de  facto  and  de  Jure  segregation— nelal 
isolation  of  students — can  be  the  same. 

"I  favor  integrated  education  by  laws  and 
eonvletlons,"  says  Davis,  adding  that  tbs  lo- 
glstioal  problems  at  massive  busing  from  000 


neighborhood  to  another  can  cause  "tremen- 
dous" fiscal  and  emotional  problems. 

Many  of  those  hoping  to  perpetuate  the 
neighborhood  school  concept — and,  inher- 
ently, the  characteristics  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion—cite  a  6th  Circuit  Court  of  AppeaU 
ruling  In  a  Cincinnati  school  case. 

In  essence,  the  appellate  court  found  that 
a  school  board  cannot  be  held  reeponsilde 
for  existing  housing  and  economic  patterns. 
In  such  cL'-cumstances.  the  court  said  the 
board  Is  not  required  to  re-arrange  school 
boundary  lines,  adding: 

"We  were  of  the  brtlef  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibited  enforced  segregation  but 
DID  NOT  require  enforced  integration." 

Citing  the  safety  factor  and  travel  hazards 
involved  m  widespread  tmsing.  the  court 
said  topographical  characteristics,  such  as 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  man-made  barriers, 
such  as  railroads,  may  be  taken  mto  account 
in  establishing  boimdary  lines. 

The  Cincinnati  case  was  appealed  to  the 
UjB.  Supreme  Court,  but  on  May  3.  1971,  the 
court  refused  to  review  it. 

[From  the  state  (Columbia,  B.C.). 
Jtily  14,  1971 J 
Sxxs  BoMX  Httocrbt— HEW:  Wfe  LscK 
Atttboutt 
(By  Lee  Bandy) 
WASHtNoroN. — ^Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department  ofllcials  generally  agree  with 
President  Nixon  that  a  certain  amount  of 
hypocrisy  exists  in  the  North  in  regard  to 
school  desegregation.  But  they  also  claim 
they  have  very  little,  if  any,  real  authority  to 
deal  with  It. 

Most  of  the  racial  isolation  outside  the 
South,  they  say.  Is  caused  by  de  facto  s^pw- 
gation  resulting  from  private  decisions,  hous- 
ing patterns  and  other  so-called  voluntary 
action. 

And  thus  far,  they  contend,  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  Congress  has  given  HEW 
a  mandate  to  deal  with  this  form  of  segi^a- 
tion. 

The  Senate  has  consistently  rejected  efforts 
tn  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbicoff.  D-Conn.,  a  former 
HEW  secretary  under  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration, to  treat  de  facto  and  de  Jiiie  segrega- 
tion alike. 

And  the  high  tribunal  has  shied  away 
from  the  de  facto  Issue,  «>mfti«g  instead  to 
deal  with  racial  discrimination  matters 
caused  by  official  actions. 

However.  HEW  says  it  isnt  usizkg  Congress 
or  the  federal  courts  as  a  shltid  to  hide  be- 
hind, or  to  cover  up  what  some  Southerners 
believe  Is  "inaction"  in  the  Nortli. 

I^gal  action,  however,  is  proceeding  In  sev- 
eral non-Southern  cities.  "There  is  more 
movement  in  the  North  than  people  gener- 
*Uy  suspect."  said  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger, 
HEW's  dvll  rights  director. 

He  said  action  is  proceeding  in  several  dif- 
ferent forms — througb  state  admlnlstiattv* 
orders  (some  Northern  areas  have  state-im- 
posed racial  balance  plans),  federal  court 
suits  and  HEW  compllanee  reviews. 

Federal  schotd  desegregation  suits  are 
pending  in  four  dtles:  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Waterbury.  Conn,  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis,' 
Ind.  And  HEW  compliance  reviews  or  oNtan 
have  either  been  completed  or  are  under  way 
in  about  60  non-Southern  «v»i»iiT»^intMm 

Some  of  those  include  Buffalo,  N.T..  Bos- 
ton. Wichita.  Kans.,  Fsmdale.  Mich..  Omaha, 
Neb..  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Racine.  Wis.,  which 
have  pot^ets  of  racial  Isolation. 

Where  discrimination  Is  found  as  a  Nsult 
of  olBeUl  action— Uke  gerrymandered  adiool 
distlets  or  teaohsr  Tirrtgrimrnts — ^RBW  says  It 
has  appUed  the  law  In  the  same  manner  as  it 
has  in  the  South.  But  this  U  because  the  sit- 
uation, which  prevloutfy  had  been  fmnsM 
da  facto,  was  raally  found  to  be  da  Jma. 

"The  only  dlffaranoe  In  ""f^j  tha 
FDttlagar  aid.  "Is  that  If  s  aaslar  to  find  dla- 
crtmlnatton  In  tha  Sooth  beeaoaa  It  was  tha 
Uw  of  tha  land." 
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I  (ubtM  In  tb*t  It  KM  narer  nuul*  a  put 
of  th*  pubUe  noord. 

Trenton.  VJ.,  Mayor  Arthur  J.  BoUand  ad- 
mltUd,  "Our  d*  facto  Mgragatlan  is  a  roault 
of  moc*  aaMl*  forma  of  dt  Jut*  Mcracattan." 

And  PoCttnger  aald.  this  la  wbat  makaa 
HKWs  Job  man  dUBoult  ootalda  tHa  South. 
dMplto  tha  fkct  Oat  the  departmant  haa  aa- 
algnad  80  InToatlfatora  to  aoour  th*  raat  of 
tha  country  for  vaatlgea  of  dlacrlmtnatkm 
eompaiad  with  53  In  Dtzla. 

"Orar  a  parlod  of  time.  It's  aren  mora  dlf  • 
floult  to  make  a  oaae  In  the  North.  It's  more 
arduoua.  It  takea  many  more  hours  to 
find  a  vloUtlon."  th*  dvU  rl^ta  director 
contended. 

A  Mack  etvU  righto  Invattgatnr.  who  pre- 
Ttoualy  ma  aailgiried  to  the  South,  aald,  "I 
find  many  of  the  lame  problems  In  the  North 
but  they  caU  It  de  facto  .  .  .  and  oooae- 
quently  It  takea  twice  as  long  to  dedd*  a 


He  claimed  that  preeuit  law  "does  not 
reach  maaalT*  segregation  as  It  Is  In  the 
North  . . .  radal  Isolation  Is  oxir  biggest  prob- 
lem up  N<»th.  and  proTlng  It's  a  rea\ilt  of  of- 
ficial action  la  not  the  eaalest  thing  to  do." 

HKW  haa  targeted  500  aehool  dlstrleti 
who*  heary  racial  Isolation  exists  and  ef- 
forU  are  being  stepped  up  In  these  areas  to 
determine  the  oauae. 

FDttinger  said  that  short  of  a  Supreme 
Court  dedslopon  de  facto  or  a  mandate  from 
Congress.  HKW  will  only  be  able  to  go  ao 
far  In  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  racial 
If^l^Pfio  In  some  non-Southern  dtlee. 

But.  he  added:  "If  w*  had  the  authority, 
we  would  be  sorely  lacking.  In  all  honesty. 
If  we  did  not  move  against  the  North  with 
the  same  vigor  w*  have  moved  In  the  South." 

tbt  hangup  came  in  the  dlstlnotlon  be- 
tweox  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation.  Poi- 
tlnger  claimed,  while  arguing  the  two  are 
not  dearly  understood. 

"Th*  legal  dlstlnotlons  have  led  ua  to  dls- 
crvpandea  in  results,"  be  said,  noting  the 
South  Is  now  far  ahead  of  the  North  in  the 
amount  of  school  desegregation. 

"But  legaUy  speaking,  there's  nothing  we 
can  do  about  It."  Fot^oger  «vnplaln*d.  He 
vlgoroualy  denied  hla  offloe  haa  an  anti-South 
Maa  Just  because  most  of  Its  flie  has  been 
directed  againat  Dixie.  "That  simply  is  not 
tme."  the  otvU  rt^to  dmotor  declared. 

Whbm  Dobs  Dk  Jttsb  CsAaa.  Db  Vscro  Srsxr? 

Whan  does  de  Jure  segregation  cease  being 
de  Jure  and  become  de  facto  In  school  dls- 
triotsT 

A  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon  and 
WelfWe  ^okesman  says.  "If  we  accept  a  dis- 
trict's plan,  as  far  as  we're  oonoemed  that's 
the  end  of  their  de  Jure  status." 

J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  HKWS  dvU  rights 
director,  added  ttiat  HKW  wotild  come  back 
only  if  the  Supreme  Court  or  some  other 
federal  body  imposed  new  giadelines. 

Whan  Pottlnger  was  first  asked  the  ques- 
tion, he  reapondfld  In  the  abetract.  He  said 
the  end  comas  when  a  system  has  done  all 
It  can  under  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
mllng  and  haa  not  followed  with  offlolal  ac- 
tion   to    w«"**iw    some    racially    separate 


"But  aa  a  practical  matter,"  he  continued, 
"how  doaa  anyon*  know  that  haa  ha|q>*n*d?" 

In  th*  Charlotte  buaing  oaae.  Chief  Jus- 
Uee  Warren  K.  Burger  wrote  that  once  a 
syst«m  is  In  full  compliance  "it  does  not 
follow  that  the  communities  served  by  such 
systems  wUl  remain  demographlcally  stable, 
for  In  a  growing,  mobile  aodety,  few  will  do 
so." 

Consequently,  he  continued  In  the  un- 
antmouB  9-0  dedalon.  "neither  school  au- 
thoHtlaa  nor  district  eoorts  are  oonstitu- 
tlonally  required  to  make  year-by-year  ad- 
justments of  the  radal  oompoaltlon  of  stu- 
dent bodies  once  the  afllnaattve  duty  to  de- 
segregate haa  been  acoompllshed  and  racial 


^«»wHw«i»»atwm  through  oOclal  action  Is  sli- 
mlnated  from  the  system. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  federal  courts 
ar*  without  power  to  deal  with  future  prob- 
lenw;  but  in  the  abeence  of  a  showing  that 
either  the  school  authorltlea  or  acme  other 
i^ency  of  the  state  has  deUberatdy  at- 
tempted to  fix  or  alter  demographic  patterns 
to  affect  the  racial  composition  of  the  sdtools. 
further  intervention  by  a  district  court 
should  not  be  neoeeaary.*' 

The  apparent  Infereitce  te  if  a  district's 
compliance  {dan  Is  finally  iMiiproved  and  no 
subsequent  action  is  taken  to  fix  or  diange 
racial  patterns,  the  system  does  not  have  to 
submit  another  dvil  righte  propoeal  even  If 
reeegregatlon  reaiUto. 

(From  the  ColumbU  (8.C.)  State,  July  15, 
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RocHxsnx  Has  "A  Dttai.  Srvmc" 

(By  Levona  Page) 

(NoTS. — How  much  have  clUee  above  the 
Maaon-Dlxon  line  deeegregated  their  schools? 
To  find  th*  answers.  Th*  State  sent  a  three- 
i«port«r  team  to  ask  wide-ranging  quesUons : 
To  v^utt  extent  doea  the  federal  govenunent 
enforce  deeegregatlon?  How  do  school  offi- 
cials, teachers,  parente  and  students  feel? 
This' second  of  a  six-part  serlee  is  by  govern- 
mental affairs  staff  writer  Levona  Page.) 

Bocaxsna.  N.T. — "We  have  a  dual  sys- 
tem." says  David  B.  Branch.  Hochester  school 
board  president. 

"The  schools  In  Rochester  are  segregated 
iMcause  of  the  goveniment's  refusal  to  do 
anything  about  housing  and  the  past  refusals 
of  the  school  board  to  do  anything  more 
about  the  schools."  he  eqilalned. 

Like  most  of  Ite  northern  neighbors,  Roch- 
ester has  seen  Its  schools  become  more  and 
more  black  as  Southern  Negroes  migrated  to 
the  dty  and  native  whltee  fled  to  the  sub- 
urbs. 

Branch,  a  Uberal  Democrat  dected  last 
November,  sought  to  reverse  this  trend  when 
he  led  the  board  in  a  8-to-a  adoption  this 
spring  of  a  busing  plan  deelgned  to  achieve 
a  radal  balM*"*  in  most  of  the  district's 
school  this  fall. 

BhorUy  after  the  board's  action.  Branch's 
house  In  an  Integrated  Rochester  neighbor- 
hood was  the  target  for  protesting  white  par- 
ente who  doaked  tbemsdves  In  white  sheete 
and  staged  a  round-the-doek  picket  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  White  studsnte  and  par- 
ente also  picketed  the  school  district  head- 
quarters. 

The  protesters  were  members  of  the  United 
Schools  Association,  a  conservative  group, 
then  headed  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  CeruUl.  a  Roch- 
ester surgeon  and  general  practitioner  who 
served  on  the  school  board  for  10  years  and 
px«oeded  Branch  as  chairman.  Last  month, 
the  Democrate  nomUuOed  Cenilll  for  a  post 
on  dty  coundl. 

CerulU  contends  that  the  protesters  were 
mavericks  tram  his  group  and  he  had  advised 
them  against  donning  the  white  sheets.  But 
defending  their  Ku  Klux  Klan-style  garb,  he 
ooounented,  "The  sheete  can  connote  certain 
^httiga  to  certain  people,  but  dont  forget 
that  people  also  wear  white  gowns  when  they 
graduate  from  college." 

The  black  community,  which  was  pushing 
desegregation  efforte  a  year  ago.  has  now 
withdrawn  support  and  is  contending  that 
"a  black  child  doesnt  have  to  sit  next  to  a 
white  child  to  get  a  good  education." 

"I  dont  know  wbat  brought  about  the 
chai^te."  said  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Washington,  a 
native  of  Camden.  S.C.,  and  now  a  teacher  In 
the  Rochester  schools. 

Mrs.  Wsshlngton,  who  taught  at  Cdum- 
bla's  Booker  T.  Waahlngton  High  for  seven 
yean  before  moving  north  in  1900.  said.  "I 
guess  the  attitude  among  blacks  has  changed 
because  of  this  business  about  white  teach- 
ers not  rdatlng  to  blacks  and  the  whole 
concept  of  'black  is  beautiful.'  The  blacks 


now  feel  that  white  schools  dont  educate 
tAsck  children  and  it  has  Just  been  a  matter 
of  bralnwaahlng  In  the  past." 

The  prospect  of  deeegregation  is  provoking 
aa  many  anxletiee  among  white  teaohsrs  In 
Hochester  as  It  did  last  year  when  maaslv* 
mixing  under  federal  preesure  took  place  In 
Columbia. 

"The  general  feeling  is  one  of  being  ap- 
prehensive about  the  faU."  said  Lynne  Mar- 
quardt,  a  young  irtilte  native  New  Torker 
with  four  years  teaching  eqMrtenoe  at  01- 
per-cent-whlte  Charlotte  Hl|^  In  Rochester. 
That  school  will  be  converted  to  a  Junior 
high  and  will  be  41  per  cent  black  next  fall. 

Miss  Marquardt  continued,  "many  of  the 
teachers.  Indudlng  myself,  have  never  been 
in  a  really  Integrated  situation  and  we  are 
wondering  if  we  have  been  adequatdy  pre- 
pared to  face  it." 

Rocheeter's  busing  plan  repreeente  the  dla- 
trlct's  first  major  desegregation  effort,  al- 
thouc^  the  school  board  has  been  pasdng 
resolutions  favoring  racially  balanced  schools 
since  August,  1068. 

In  the  fall  of  1004,  the  same  year  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  passed.  Rochester  schools  be- 
gan operating  on  a  type  of  "freedom  of 
choice"  deeegregatlon  plan,  Just  as  did  the 
Columbia  schools.  In  Rochester,  about  600 
blacks  chose  to  enroll  In  predomlnantiy 
white  schools  that  year,  compared  to  22  in 
Columbia. 

In  the  spring  of  1070,  when  Odumhla  waa 
preparing  to  begin  Ite  masdve  mixing  plan 
under  federal  supervision,  the  Republican- 
dominated  Rochet  ST  school  board  voted  3-to- 
2  along  party  llnee  against  a  aonlng  and  bus- 
leg  plan  that  would  have  achieved  a  racial 
balance  in  all  schools. 

Rochester's  black  commtinlty,  which  was 
then  supporting  deeegregation.  Joined  with 
liberal  whltee  to  put  pressure  on  the  board 
and  that  ree\ilted  In  adoption  of  a  eonlng 
plan  to  racially  balance  seven  of  the  city's 
64  schools  last  year.  The  open  enrollment 
(or  freedom  of  choice)  program  continued, 
allowing  1,340  minority  race  studente.  In- 
cluding Spanish-sumamed  pupUa,  to  trans- 
fer to  pred<MnlnanrtIy  white  schools  on  the 
outskins  of  the  city,  wbUe  186  whltee  trana- 
ferred  to  black  schools  In  the  oore  of  the 
liuMr  dty. 

Another  637  black  studente  were  biised  to 
whtte  suburban  schools  outelde  the  district 
In  a  spedal  program  under  which  the  receiv- 
ing schools  get  q>eclal  federal  aid. 

During  the  last  scbod  year,  Rochester  had 
a  total  student  population  of  about  48,500  of 
which  about  16.100  were  Negroes.  The  pro- 
jected ratio  tat  next  year  Is  about  60  per 
enmX  white  to  40  per  cent  non-white  and  the 
district  is  attempting  to  achieve  tiiat  balance 
In  moat  of  the  schools. 

Despite  last  year's  transfers,  44.2  per  cent 
of  the  city's  Negro  students  remained  in 
schools  that  were  80  to  100  per  cent  black, 
aootvtllng  to  a  June  report  poo^jlled  by  the 
IT.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Wdfare.  That  figure  was  8.8  per  cent  bdow 
the  68  per  cent  of  Negro  studente  In  Columbia 
who  remained  In  schools  80  per  cent  or  more 
black  this  past  year. 

Although  Rochester's  desegregation  plan 
was  deecrlbed  In  a  laudatory  1969  HEW  rc^xxt 
on  how  five  U.S.  school  systems  deeegre- 
gated, kts  schools  have  actually  been  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  black. 

HKW  has  never  made  any  effort  to  require 
more  desegregation  in  Rocheater.  The  per- 
ceiuage  of  blacks  enrolled  In  schools  80  to 
100  per  cent  black  has  Increased  10  per  cent 
since  1968,  while  the  total  number  of  black 
studente  has  Increased  only  4  per  cent  In  that 
period. 

Some  blacks  accuse  the  dty  of  hypocrisy. 

"Tve  never  seen  such  hypocrisy  In  all  my 
life  as  rve  seen  here  in  the  isst  two  years 
on  the  subject  of  deeegregation,"  said  Henry 
M.  Williams,  a  Texas  native  and  one  of 
Rochester's  two  Negro  school  principals. 
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"It's  Just  unbelievable."  Williams  contin- 
ued. "At  least  In  the  South  we  admitted  we 
had  a  problem,  but  In  this  region  there  Is 
wholesale  refusal  to  admit  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem. When  this  occurs,  you  don't  begin  to 
readve  the  problem." 

During  a  stint  with  the  Air  Force,  at  the 
age  of  16.  Williams  was  sent  to  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base,  S.C.  and  while  there,  decided 
to  finish  his  high  school  educattoxL  He  grad- 
uated from  Lincoln  High  in  Sumter  In  1049 
when  "Strom  Thurmond  was  governor."  Lat- 
er he  returned  to  Texas  and  entered  the  ed- 
ucation profession.  He  was  a  schod  principal 
when  deeegregation  took  place  and  says  he 
was  "relegated  to  a  position  of  questionable 
validity."  Infuriated  at  his  treatment,  he  left 
the  school  system  and  taught  at  two  black 
colleges  before  accepting  a  Job  as  the  first 
black  high  school  principal  In  Rochester 
two  years  ago. 

"After  16  years  in  education  In  Texas  and 
coming  to  this  region,  I  expected  to  find  a 
more  progreedve  school  situation  and  a  more 
progressive  racial  dlmate,"  Williams  con- 
tinued. "Instead,  I  found  Intendve  polarisa- 
tion, great  apprehension,  fear  and  a  gulf  of 
misunderstanding.  In  short,  the  state  of  hu- 
man relations  is  operating  at  a  very  low 
level." 

He  added,  "Being  a  native  Southerner,  It 
Irritates  me  that  the  South  has  been  vllll- 
fled  for  so  long  and  I  think  It's  time  the 
q>oUl^t  was  held  up  to  some  of  the  other 


As  for  Rochester's  desegregation  plan  that 
will  go  Into  effect  this  fall,  Williams  aald 
he  Is  "cautiously  optimistic"  and  said  he 
hopes  human  relations  workshops  being 
conducted  this  summer  will  help  prepare 
teachers  for  the  change. 

School  board  member  Mrs.  Dorothy  nui- 
lips.  a  RepuMlcan  who  voted  against  part  of 
the  desegregation  plan,  says  the  black  8i^>- 
port  for  It  has  diminished  "because  It  is  still 
the  black  kids  who  will  do  all  the  traveling 
at  the  early  ages." 

The  only  Negro  on  the  Rooheeter  board, 
Mrs.  Wyoma  Beet,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
says  black  opposition  to  the  plan  "Is  not  a 
valid  position  because  we  have  Involved 
both  communities.  We  are  not  Just  t^iv^wg 
about  pushing  bodies  arotmd." 

She  added,  "I  don't  feel  a  child,  black  or 
white,  gete  a  quality  education  In  a  segre- 
gated facility.  He  needs  to  be  where  he  can 
learn  about  all  cultures." 

School  deeegregatton,  at  the  moment,  is 
one  of  Rochester's  hottest  political  Issuss. 
The  Republican-dominated  dty  counoll  has 
no  power  to  veto  the  Democratic-dominated 
school  board's  deeegregation  plan,  but  the 
oouitoll  did  seise  on  a  way  to  use  Ito  dout 
when  the  school  budget  came  up  for  ap- 
proval. The  council  trimmed  the  budget  by 
•875,000 — ^the  exact  amount  set  aside  for  the 
dty's  cost  of  busing  the  pupils  under  the 
new  desegregation  plan.  The  school  system 
is  trimming  coste  in  other  areas  to  make  up 
for  the  cut. 

In  another  move,  the  county's  Republican 
legislative  delegation  passed  legislation  in- 
creasing the  school  board  size  from  five  to 
seven  members  and  making  the  oOloee  ncm- 
poaucal,  effective  t»y  the  November  election. 
Democrats  say  that  was  an  effort  by  the  GOP 
to  regain  control  of  the  board  and  reverse 
the  desegregation  plan. 

Oordon  J.  DsHond,  one  of  the  two  Re- 
publicans now  on  the  board,  said  he  would 
not  vote  for  reversal  even  if  Hm  qop  does 
gain  control  In  November. 

"If  a  new  board  comes  in  and  reverses  the 
plan,  that  would  be  de  Jure  segregation." 
DeHond  said,  meaning  that  the  segregation 
would  be  the  reault  of  an  official  action, 
which  clearly  has  been  ruled  by  the  federal 
coiuts  to  be  unlawful.  De  facto  segregation, 
which  exlste  in  many  northern  dties  as  tiie 
result    of    housing    patterns,    has    to    this 


point  not  been  ruled  tfn  by  VJS.  Supnm* 
Court. 

Last  spring  when  the  board  voted  against 
a  desegregation  plan,  blacks  brought  suit, 
charging  the  board  with  being  guilty  of  de 
Jure  segregation.  It  Is  still  pending,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  be  drc^ped  after  implementation 
of  the  plan  this  fail. 

DeHond.  a  former  schod  teadier  and  the 
only  luitive  of  Rochester  on  the  school  board, 
says  some  board  members  are  "up  tight" 
about  being  accused  of  de  jure  segregation. 
He  contends  that  is  Just  used  as  an  excuse 
for  not  making  revisions  In  the  plan  to  allow 
for  simpler  lonlng  patterns  and  more  choice 
for  the  studente  In  the  schools  they  want 
to  attend. 

A  conservative  who  usually  wins  the  votes 
of  those  opposed  to  deeegregation,  DeHond 
said  he  Is  against  racial  balancing  and  the 
destruction  of  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept. "There  has  always  been  a  type  of  segre- 
gation— either  ethnic,  racial,  economic  or 
religious.  It's  only  natural  for  people  to  want 
to  bdong  to  their  own  group  and  to  be  co- 
hesive in  that  sense.  I  dont  think  It  is  the 
function  of  the  schools  to  try  to  make  society 
homogeneous.  I  dont  think  that's  poaslble 
or  desirable." 

Dr.  Cerulll.  a  native  of  Rochester  who 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Alabama  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  foot- 
ball coach  PavU  "Bear"  Bryant,  q>eaka  for  his 
neighbors  In  the  Charlotte  section  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  dty  school  district.  A 
heavily  Italian  community,  the  area  stretches 
up  toward  Lake  Ontario  and  Is  the  farthest 
point  away  from  the  Inner-clty  black  ghetto 
schools.  Parente  there  resent  the  Idea  of  their 
children  being  bused  to  the  inner  city. 

"The  worry  Is  not  so  much  a  fear  about 
the  quality  of  education  as  It  Is  that  you 
dont  know  what's  happening  to  your  kid 
while  he's  in  school,"  Cerulll  said. 

"I  would  never  send  a  child  of  mine  to 
some  of  thoee  neighborhoods,  eqieclally  a 
little  girl  six.  seven  or  eight  years  old." 

Cerulll  said  as  a  physician  he  was  called 
to  several  schools  during  the  past  year  to 
treat  studente  wounded  In  racial  disturb- 
ances. Local  officials  said  about  half  a 
dozen  studente  had  been  hospitalized  after 
such  inddento  and  one  young  white  man,  a 
non-student,  had  his  arm  hacked  with  a 
meat  deaver  when  he  entered  Into  a  racial 
squabble  between  whites  and  blacks  at  the 
Charlotte  school. 

"When  I  went  to  the  high  school,"  Cerulll 
said,  "we  had  blacks  In  our  classes  then,  but 
the  number  was  minimal  and  we  dldnt  have 
any  trouble. 

"Now  there  are  a  lot  of  blacks  who  have 
migrated  from  the  South  and  they  are  a  dif- 
ferent type.  They  have  things  aU  pent  up 
within  them  and  they  come  to  a  place  like 
Rochester  and  let  theee  things  go  and  we 
have  trouble."  , 

He  said  when  he  was  on  the  Rochester 
school  board  and  president  of  the  Big  Six 
organization,  which  Includes  boards  from 
New  York's  largest  dties,  he  had  conferences 
with  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  stop  the  migration  of  South- 
ern Negroes. 

"We  tracked  this  down  and  foimd  that 
they  come  moetiy  from  Orlando,  Fla..  and 
some  small  town  In  South  Carolina."  Cerulll 
said.  "Rockefeller  wanted  to  have  a  study  to 
find  out  why  they  were  leaving  there  and 
coming  here  and  what  we  could  do  to  help 
the  governors  of  those  states  keep  those  peo- 
ple there.  One  reason  they  came  here  is  for 
higher  wdfare  paymente,  but  not  much  has 
been  done  about  it." 

In  the  cases  where  whltee  have  voluntarily 
transferred  to  the  inner  dty  black  schools, 
most  have  enrolled  In  a  single  school — dara 
Barton  School  No.  3.  In  1966,  the  enrollment 
there  was  07.9  per  cent  black,  but  by  1969-70 


the  percentage  waa  down  to  80.9.  A  major 
reason  that  school  became  attractive  to  some 
whites  is  that,  with  the  help  of  federal  funds, 
it  began  offering  such  special  programs  aa 
Far  Eastern  Studies,  French  for  intermediate 
gradea  and  enrichment  programs  In  reading, 
mathematics  and  science. 

A  1970  report  by  the  sobod  dtotrlct  oao* 
stated  that  whUe  Integrated  dasaes  were 
established  at  the  schod.  a  portion  of  th* 
school's  enrdlment  remained  In  segregated 
classes  for  instruoUonal  purposes. 

Under  Rochester's  plan  for  desegregation, 
steps  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  at  the  de- 
mentary  level  wUI  be  stretched  out  until  1074, 
to  allow  for  the  oonstruotlon  of  several  new 
schools.  Schools  No.  2,  3.  and  4.  the  moat  seg- 
regated of  the  iiuier  city  dementary  schools, 
wUl  not  be  balanced  until  1972  or  1973. 

Tied  In  with  the  desegregation  of  the 
schools  \a  a  reorganization  of  the  system's 
grade  structure,  which  now  has  kindergar- 
ten through  grade  6  grouped  as  dementary 
schools  and  grades  7-12  grouped  as  high 
Bchods  with  no  Junior  highs  In  between.  The 
plan  this  fUl  is  to  convert  five  schools  to 
Jiinlor  highs  for  gradss  7-8  and  five  senior 
highs  to  grades  9-12.  The  dementary  levd 
organization,  which  wlU  go  Into  effect  grad- 
ually until  1974,  will  eventuaUy  divide  the 
present  43  elementary  schools  Into  primary 
(grades  1-3)  and  IntermedUte  (grades  4-6). 

The  two  men  most  rsqxuislble  for  the 
implementation  of  the  plans  are  Santo  Fattt 
and  Richard  Slebert,  both  of  whom  ar«  prin- 
cipals who  were  called  In  for  the  spedal  as- 
signment of  desegregating  and  reoivanlslng 
the  schools. 

They  agree  that  segregation  has  existed 
In  the  Rochester  schods  beoauae  of  housing 
patterns,  but  no  court  or  federal  agency  >'«* 
ever  declared  it  to  be  wrong. 

Slebert  conunented,  "In  my  opinion,  segre- 
gation by  whatever  name  you  call  It  is  un- 
just, whether  you  call  It  de  facto  or  de  jure. 
But  when  you  are  jousUng  with  shadows,  it  ia 
hard  to  come  to  grips  with  it." 

Patti  added.  "When  legldatlon  forces  yoa 
to  look  at  segregation,  you  can't  get  around 
tt.  If  the  co\irt  came  out  now  against  de  facto 
segregation,  the  North  would  have  to  start 
loddng  at  itself  ntore  dosdy." 

BOCHZSTXa,  N.T..  AT-A-OLAMCX 

City  Schod  Population:  45,500  studente 
(15,100  Negroes) 

Projected  1971-72  enrollment:  60  per  cent 
white;  40  per  cent  nonwhlte 

Percentage  of  l>lacks  In  predomlnantiy* 
black  schools:  44ii  per  cent. 

COLX71CBU,  8.C.,  AT-A-GLAMCX 

City  PubUc  Schod  Population:  19,400  (51 
p«r  cent)  black;  18,600  (49  per  cent)  white 

Percentage  of  blacks  in  predooUnantly 
black  schools:  53  per  cent 

(From  the  State,  Columbia  (&C.). 

July  16,  1971] 

BxnsB  SCBIBM  Mknacss  Fuaumu 

(By  Kent  KreU) 

Datton,    Ohio. — Daytonlan*    are    bitterly 

divided  over  school  desegregation,  a  ■«*»iTm 

which  threatens  the  fiscal  underpinning  of 

public  education  In  this  southwestern  Ohio 

city. 

On*  white  dected  schod  cfliolal  say* 
bluntly  there  would  be  "a  rtot"  in  Dayton 
If  there  la  wldeqitread  busing  to  accderate 
racial  mixing  in  the  schools.  A  black  socio- 
logist agrees  In  part:  "It  would  be  trauma- 
tic to  say  the  least  and  violent  at  moet."  But, 
he  adds,  Dayton  schools  are  now  "a  dlagrao*" 
because  of  existing  segregation  pattariM. 

One  side  of  the  controversy.  Tfr>««tirnted 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Dayton  Board  of 
Education,  eseentiany  favors  vduntary  ef- 


■Between  80  and  100  pn  cant  black. 
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forte   to  end  rmeUl  iMlctlon  In  the  dty 
■ebooli. 

llM  othsr  side,  represented  by  a  one-Tote 
minority  of  tlie  wtiool  board,  faTon  reten- 
tion of  the  ne%btK>ilu>od  school  concept  and 
a  modified  form  of  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
assignment  of  pvqills. 

Tied  to  the  qweter  of  desegregation  Is  the 
refusal  of  the  Dayton  voters  to  upprcm  four 
BuocesBlTe  proposals  In  the  past  15  months 
to  inoreaae  local  taxes.  Renewal  of  existing 
lenes  wUl  be  voted  on  in  MoTcmber.  A  nega- 
tive vote  then  irould  precipitate  a  fln^T^iB^ 
crisis. 

Wayne  IC  Oarle,  superintendent  of  the 
Dayton  Olty  Schools  and  phlloaopblcally  in 
tune  with  a  majority  of  the  school  board, 
says  schools  might  have  to  doee  In  late  Oc- 
tober for  lack  of  funds  and  not  nojMxi  until 
the  new  fiscal  year  which  begins  In  January. 
liocal  taxes  underwrite  81  per  cent  of  the 
schools  In  Dayton.  On  the  avra-age.  state 
funds  In  Ohio  contribute  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  public  education  on  the 
secondary  and  elementary  school  levels. 

Oarle,  a  strong  advocate  of  full  de-segrega- 
tkm  of  the  schools,  says  fiscal  and  racial  con- 
servatism are  major  factors  In  the  defeat  of 
two  tax  referendums  In  the  past  U  months. 

"A  lot  of  peqple  are  afraid  that  buaee  are 
waiting  to  swoop  up  the  Idds  and  take  them 
out  of  their  neighborhoods."  said  Oarle. 

(Nor.— 0OIO  mtteh  Aove  eltiet  above  the 
MoMon-Dixon  line  deeegregated  their  tehooUT 
To  find  the  anneers.  The  State  sent  a  three- 
reporter  team  to  oak  tiHde-ranging  queatiofu: 
To  what  extent  doe*  the  federal  government 
enforce  detegregation?  How  do  school  of- 
fUAali,  teacher*,  parenU  and  student*  feel? 
ThU  third  part  of  a  rix-part  aerie*  U  by  tpe- 
eial  aastgnmenU  writer  Kent  KreU.) 

The  controversy  over  desegregation,  sim- 
mering since  Carle  took  over  as  superintend- 
ent three  years  ago,  peaked  In  Ajall  when 
the  board  split  along  its  familiar  liberal-con- 
servative lines  and  voted  4-3,  to  work  volun- 
tarily for  fuU  desegregation  of  the  district's 
W.OOO  students. 

During  the  past  school  year,  black  pupUs 
made  up  40.7  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
populatlcm,  but  under  existing  policies  were 
Isolated  to  the  point  where  only  13  per  cent 
of  them,  or  3,900  students,  were  in  pre- 
dominately white  schools. 

Actually,  17,800  of  the  total  number  of 
black  pupils,  <«  77.8  per  cent,  are  in  schools 
which  have  a  Negro  peculation  of  between 
80  and  100  per  cent.  Thirty-four  of  the  dis- 
trict's 69  scho<d8  fall  in  this  category. 

Blacks  were  far  leas  Isolated  In  South  Caro- 
lina's largest  school  districts  during  1970-71. 
For  instance,  only  &3  per  cent  of  aU  Negro 
studsmto  In  Columbia  were  In  schocte  where 
the  black  population  was  between  80  and 
100  percent.  In  OreenvUle,  the  peraentage 
was  .6  while  In  Charleston  It  was  68.9  per 
cent. 

In  1968,  prior  to  Implementation  of  a  free- 
dom of  enrollment  policy,  Negroes  made  up 
88.3  per  oent  of  the  total  school  population 
In  Dayton  with  only  10.9  pet  cent  or  2,488 
pui^ls  In  majority  whlta  schools. 

Officials  of  the  VS.  Department  of  H«»lth. 
KdTieatlcn  and  Welfare  (HKW)  started  ne- 
gotiating with  the  district  In  1988  about  fac- 
ulty desegregation.  The  school  board  agreed 
4-3  to  a  vtduntary  plan  under  which  facul- 
ties and  administrative  staffs  of  all  schools 
will  be  desegregated  this  faU  In  line  with  the 
dlstrlot-wlda  ratio  of  70  per  cent  white  and 
SO  per  cent  black. 

One  report  circulated  that  HKW  had  fo- 
cused on  desegregation  In  Dayton  schools 
baoauae  It  to  the  Mrthplaoe  of  J.  SUnley 
Poittngar.  HXWa  dvll  rigfata  director.  Dr. 
OmW  pota  Uttla  stock  In  the  report  since 
RKW^  intaraat  in  Dayton  began  three  years 
ago  and  PotUnger  did  not  smmit  his  pres- 
•nt  Job  imta  MTO.  PotUnger  now  Usts  San 
nanelaeo,  OaUX..  aa  hto  hooka. 

Dm  faculty  desegregation  plan  and  plans 
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tat  Integration  of  pupUs  along  existing  ratloa 
have  come  under  attack  from  Serving  0\xr 
SchooU  (SOS)  committee,  represented  by 
the  minority  of  the  school  board  monbers. 

SOS  draiwB  most  of  its  support  from 
whites,  both  life-long  resldenu  and  those 
wlu>  moved  here  by  the  thousands  from  iup- 
palachlan  communities  in  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania  In  the 
1950's  and  1900's.  SOS  does  have  some  black 
members,  however. 

The  three-member  c<»uervatlve  contingent 
on  the  school  board  is  hopeful  of  becoming 
a  majority  after  the  November  general  elec- 
tions when  three  of  the  fotir  seate,  now  held 
by  Uberals,  are  on  the  line. 

Mr.  MUey  O.  Williamson,  black  executive 
director  of  the  Dayton  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Ccdored  People,  says  the  civil  rlghU  group  to 
prepared  to  file  a  deeegregatlon  suit  against 
the  board  if  the  consMratlves  gain  a  majority 
In  the  election. 

"We  cant  hide  behind  housing  anymore." 
said  Mrs.  Williamson,  "We  cant  wait  that 
long. 

Some  moderates  on  the  desegregation  Issue 
have  argued  that  true  open  bousing,  required 
by  local  and  state  law,  will  eventiially  bring 
about  desegregated  housing  patterns. 

Catalyst  for  the  voluntary  move  toward 
removal  of  a  dual  school  system  has  been 
Carle,  a  taciturn  Wyomlng-bom  Mormon 
who  feeto  so  strongly  i^xrat  the  Immorality  of 
segregation  that  he  has  publicly  criticized 
hto  church  for  Its  refusal  to  ordain  Negroes 
as  mlntoters. 

He  predicts  that  "we're  headed  for  a  catas- 
trophe" If  a  dual  society  extota  for  another 
decade. 

Carle  says  Dayton  schooto  must  move  res- 
olutely, and  ht^efully  voluntarily,  toward 
complete  elimination  of  racial  Isc^tlon  In 
the  schools. 

"A  token  move  would  be  self-defeating  and 
more  destructive  In  the  long  run,"  he  said. 

"We  tend  to  overlook,  among  oxir  phobias 
about  race  In  thto  country,  that,  funda- 
mentally, black  kids  tend  to  do  better  in  In- 
tegrated situations  and  white  kids  do  no 
worse,"  says  Dr.  Carle. 

On  racial  disorders  In  schools,  the  super- 
intendent contends  that  "given  a  racist  so- 
ciety, tension  to  mevltable  on  first  encounter 
(between  whites  and  blacks) ." 

However  only  two  high  schocds — one 
heavily  white  and  the  other  58  per  oent 
white  experienced  disruptions  during  the 
past  scbool  year. 

Tyree  S.  Bloomfield,  a  black  sociologist  who 
hsads  a  civil  disorders-oriented  team  within 
the  Dayton  poUoe  departmente,  says,  "It's 
a  disgrace  that  there  to  more  seyegatlon  here 
today  than  when  I  was  In  high  school  In 
1958." 

At  thfat  time,  Booeevelt  High  School,  which 
he  attended,  was  85  per  oent  white  and  85 
per  eent  Mack.  Now  Booeevelt  High.  looa*ed 
wlttiln'  an  Inner  dty  Negro  ndghborhood,  to 
totaUy  black. 

J.  Thomas  Webb.  Roosevelt  mgh'a  black 
prlndpal.  and  a  native  of  Oadsden,  Ala., 
saya.  "In  some  ways  I  fed  more  segregated 
here  than  In  the  South  where  I  grew  up  . . . 

"It's  sort  of  hidden  here  like  a  plate 
slammed  down  In  front  of  you  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  It's  there,"  says  Webb. 

The  Board  voted  4-3„  to  work  towards  oom- 
Iflete  desegregation  of  the  Dayton  aohooto 
after  both  Carle  and  Jameslfandnl,  a  com- 
pllanoe  review  officer  with  HXW's  dvll  rlghte 
branch,  advised  K  that  local,  voluntary  ac- 
tion wss  preferalde  to  federal  or  court  Inter- 
vention. 

Mandm  told  the  school  board  recently  that 
a  three-year  stody  of  aohool  deaegreg»Uon 
In  Dayton  showed  evMenoe  of  segregation. 

A  pesky  adversary  of  Dr.  Oarle  to  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Oroff,  an  Xndlana-bom  fttinsr 
teacher  and  one  of  the  three  eonservattve 
members  of  the  school  board. 


Urs.  Oroff  aocuses  the  supwlntendent  of 
"selling  out"  Dayton  schooto  for  $70,000— 
the  amount  the  district  got  from  the  federal 
government  to  hdp  in  ironing  out  desegre- 
gation problems. 

"I  beUeve  In  natural  IntegraUon.  not 
forced  IntegraUon."  says  Mrs.  Oroff. 

Mrs.  Oroff,  as  spokesman  for  SOS,  backs 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  and  open 
enrollment  (freedom  of  choice  as  It  was  more 
oftm  labeled  In  the  South)  for  all  students 
based  on  availability  of  space. 

The  freedom  of  enrollment  policy,  ap- 
proved by  the  school  board  in  1968,  {Hovldes 
that  within  certain  limitations  any  student 
In  the  school  system  to  eligible  to  attend  any 
of  Ite  schooU.  The  limitations  include  re- 
qulremenU  that  space  be  available  in  the 
requested  school,  that  special  ooursee  be 
attainable  only  In  the  suggested  schod  and 
that  the  pupil's  presence  in  the  school  would 
Improve  racial  balance  in  the  institution.  If 
the  transfer  request  to  approved,  the  student 
must  provide  hto  own  transportation  to  the 
new  school. 

During  the  past  two  school  years,  406  stu- 
dents, most  of  them  black,  transferred  under 
the  freedom  of  enrollment  policy.  During  the 
first  semestM'  of  last  year  when  168  transfers 
were  approved,  the  major  reason  cited  for 
disapproving  transfers  was  a  lack  of  dsss- 
room  space.  Failure  to  Improve  racial  bal'ince 
ran  a  close  second. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Olatt,  an  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity professor  who  to  director  of  the  Midwest 
Institute  for  Equal  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties, believes  that  a  recent  n.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  involving  Charlotte,  N.C., 
schooto,  could  well  be  applied  to  segregation 
In  Dayton  schooto.  The  ruling,  handed  down 
In  April,  undercuts  the  ndghborhood  school 
concept  and  says  free  transportation  must  be 
provided.  If  necessary,  to  bring  about  radal 
balance  in  a  schod  district. 

Dr.  Olatt,  who  has  worked  on  a  desegrega- 
tion study  of  Dayton  schools,  noted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Charlotte  case  held  as 
unacceptabto  the  aasumptlon  that  a  school 
to  deeegregated  when  it  has  as  many  as  10 
par  cent  of  a  minority  race  in  Its  student 
body. 

In  1970-71,  only  eight  of  Dayton'a  68  de- 
mentary  schooto  had  popiilatlons  where  the 
minority  race  was  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 
Only  four  of  the  dtotrlcfs  11  high  schooto 
and  student  bodlee  where  the  minority  race 
was  more  than  10  per  cent. 

What  woiUd  happen  if  the  Charlotte  school 
ruhng  to  Invoked  against  Dayton  schooto  and, 
as  a  consequence,  there  to  widespread  busing 
of  puplto? 

"There  would  be  a  riot,"  says  Mrs.  Oroff. 

Broomfleld,  whoee  Confilct  Management 
Team  haa  r^Mrtedly  had  great  succeas  In 
keeping  the  lid  on  radal  disorders  in  the 
schooto,  bdleves  the  resulte  of  widespread 
busing  would  be  traumatic  to  say  the  least 
and  violent  at  most." 

Mrs.  Wanda  Wledman,  a  civic  leader  from 
East  Dayton  and  a  self-styled  mlddle-of-the 
reader  on  the  schod  tosue,  says,  "busing  to 
never  going  to  be  the  answw  here.  Forced 
Integration  just  wont  work." 

However,  Mrs.  Wledman  has  high  praise  for 
Dr.  Oarle  and  favors  desegregation  moves  at 
the  high  schod  levd. 

Mr.  Carle  and  the  majority  of  the  board  do 
not  have  the  solid  backing  of  the  Negro 
oommtmlty. 

Page  Oray,  a  black  student  at  Central 
State  Univerdty,  says,  "we're  not  as  con- 
cerned with  mtegiatkm  as  we  are  with  qual- 
ity education." 

"We  dcm't  fed  w«  have  to  alt  next  to  a 
white  Ud  in  order  to  leani."  says  Oray. 

Oray  worka  with  tha  Center  of  Study  of 
Studant  dtlaenAlp  RIglita  and  Respond- 
blUttoa.  a  legal  omlmdman  which  tries  to 
make  certain  tha  rights  of  studente  v 
properly  otaerved. 
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Mrs.  Naomi  Flnlay.  a  white  mother,  saya 
she  objects  to  moves  to  make  schooto  "sodal 
issue"  Institutions.  She  says  she  took  her 
second  grader  out  of  public  atHuxA  because  of 
new  approaches  In  teaching  and  curriculum. 

"I  bdleve  organized,  dtodpllned  subject 
matter  should  be  taught,"  she  exitlalned. 
"But,  Instead,  they're  more  Interested  In  cre- 
ative exploration  and  such." 

Rank  Oamett,  a  56-year-dd  white  emigree 
from  Kentucky  and  an  organizer  of  the 
American  Ind^Mndent  Party  In  Dayton  to 
even  blunter: 

"We're  wasting  money  on  living  art  and 
motivation  in  the  schooto  .  .  .  Why  should 
we  spend  money  eo  kids  can  dt  on  the  fioor 
and  look  like  a  bunch  of  pigs  and  bang 
around  on  pieces  of  mudo  that  Isn't  mudc? 

"Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  should 
be  taught,"  says  Oamett.  "The  rest  will  come 
easy." 

Oamett,  a  Masonry  worker  and  the  father 
of  five  children,  says  he  has  no  objection  to 
a  "odored  person"  moving  into  hto  neighbor- 
hood— an  attitude  expressed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  SOS. 

"I  believe  in  aptm.  housing,"  says  Mrs. 
Flnlay.  whose  husband  to  an  SOS  candidate 
for  dty  ccmmtodonnr.  "I  think  It  should  be 
Implemented.  That  means  you  move  when 
you  have  the  money," 

Mrs.  Oroff,  dismayed  at  the  "racist"  tag 
placed  on  the  SOS  by  some  Daytonlans,  notes 
that  a  Hack  famUy  recently  bought  a  $67,000 
home  In  her  ndghborhood  and  adds: 

"I  haven't  any  objection  if  they  come  In 
on  their  own." 

DAVTON,   ORIO,   AT   A    GLAMCK 

City  School  Population:  83,600  (59  per- 
cent) white;  23,000  (41  percent)  black. 

Percentages  of  blacks  In  predominantly  * 
Black  schods:  77.8  per  cent. 

COLOMBIA,  S.C.,  AT  A  GLANCE 

City  Public  School  PopulaUon:  19.400  (61 
per  cent)  black:  18,600  (49  per  cent)  white. 

Percentage  of  blacks  in  predominantly 
black  schooto:  63  per  cent. 

(From  the  Columbto  (S.C.)   State,  July  17, 
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TaxNTON  Stbtem  Placttxo  bt  Fxab 

(By  Lee  Bandy) 

Note. — How  much  have  cities  above  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  desegregated  their  schooto? 
To  find  the  answers,  The  State  sent  a  three- 
rei>orter  team  to  ask  wide-ranging  questions: 
To  what  extent  does  the  federd  govemntent 
enforce  deeegregatlon?  How  do  school  offl- 
ciato,  teachers,  parents  and  studente  fed? 
Thto  fourth  of  a  six -part  series  to  by  Wash- 
ington Bureau  chief  Lee  Bandy. 

Trxnton,  N  J. — ^The  Trenton  public  school 
system  to  plagued  by  fear — ^fear  of  racial  vio- 
lence, fear  of  black  dominance  in  some  quar- 
ters, fear  of  social  change,  and  fear  of  the 
unknown  next  September. 

And  while  thto  highly  explosive,  tense  dt- 
uation  to  generally  acknowledged  by  super- 
Intendente,  school  board  members,  teachers, 
parente  and  students  alike,  no  one  seems  to 
have  an  immediate  solution.  Some  even  won- 
der whether  there  to  one. 

Reglonalization,  Including  busing  on  a 
massive  scale  across  dtotrlct  lines,  has  been 
suggested.  But  no  one  apparently  wante  that 
except  those  charged  with  running  the  sys- 
tem and  members  of  the  so-called  black 
establishment  who  htotorlcally  have  ad- 
vocated racial  balance. 

Acting  under  pressxire  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  last  October,  the 
Trenton  schod  board  instituted  a  Xakmn  bus- 
ing idan  Invdvlng  only  166  dementary  atu- 
dente  out  of  a  public  school  enrdlment  of 
some  17,000. 

The  propoeal  touched  off  a  q;>ate  of  bitter 


*  Between  80  and  100  per  cent  blaek. 


daahea  between  white  and  black  gangs,  maa- 
dve  white  boycotting  and  the  dosing  of  all 
schods  for  two  days. 

The  56  white  children  who  were  to  be  bused 
to  the  predominantly  black  ParkR  Elemen- 
tary Schod  never  showed  up.  In  fact,  15  of 
them  left  the  system,  presumably  to  attend 
parochld  or  private  schooto  In  the  area.  Tren- 
ton has  a  heavy  Catholic  population. 

Parente  of  black  studente  being  trans- 
ported to  the  largely  white  Ftanklln  and 
Waahington  Elementary  Schooto  In  Cham- 
bersburg — a  tightly  knit  Italian-American 
oomnninlty  In  the  heart  of  Trenton — asked 
for  protection  of  thdr  children.  White  par- 
ente were  preventing  minority  studente  from 
entering  the  schooto  by  blocking  the  en- 
trancee. 

Stete  Education  Commlsdoner  Oarl  L.  Mar- 
burger  subsequently  reednded  the  forced 
busing  plan  and  appealed  to  the  New  Jersey 
courte  and  legislature  for  regional  sduUons 
to  achieve  radd  bdance  across  dtotrlct  lines. 
He  acknowledged  the  "counter  productiv- 
ity" of  mandatory  busing  "to  correct  racial 
imbalance  in  school  dtotrlcte  with  a  majority 
of  minority  group  children." 

A  voluntary  busing  plan  followed  but 
failed.  Only  27  students  participated. 

Racial  Imbdance — lacking  an  exact  defi- 
nition in  the  state — is  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  and  of  public  policy  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  unofficial  guideline  says  a  school  to 
out  of  bdance  if  the  black  student  poputo- 
tion  In  a  school  goes  above  25  per  cent. 

However,  Marburger  says  thto  concept 
"must  be  questioned"  for  dties  like  Trenton 
where  public  school  enrollment  to  70  per  cent 
black.  The  faculty  is  70  per  cent  white. 

The  Rev.  Kent  L.  Klser,  a  school  board 
member,  says  no  matter  how  you  dice  It, 
Trenton  will  end  up  with  a  racial  imbdance 
in  any  of  the  schooto  due  to  the  largely  black 
enrollment  unless  there  to  extensive  busing. 
Trenton,  a  northeastern  industrid  city 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Detoware  River, 
to  surrounded  by  suburban  tovmshlps  that 
restrict  Ite  physical  growth. 

And  like  many  cities  of  ite  size,  it  has 
suffered  a  population  Ices  dnce  1950,  drop- 
ping from  about  128,900  to  an  estimated 
104,000  now.  The  census  verifies  another 
trend — a  white  exodus  to  suburbia  and 
black  migration  to  the  city. 

Consequently,  the  once  predominantly 
white  school  system  has  become  torgely 
black,  and  the  fear  among  profesdonato  to 
that  unless  something  happens  to  prevent 
the  population  shift,  Trenton,  the  stete 
capitel,  will  become  a  city  with  an  dl-black 
school  system  within  the  next  18  years. 

It's  pretty  dose  to  that  now  with  dx  ma- 
jority )<^ilte  schools  out  of  21.  And  one  of 
these — Junior  Two  Elementary — ^to  dmost 
half  and  half. 

Many  white  students — and  several  chil- 
dren from  middle-income  black  families — 
have  left  the  public  schooto  system  to  attend 
private  and  parochld  facilities  in  the  area. 
Latest  stettotlcs  show  that  only  about  32 
per  oent  of  white  children  attend  public 
schods,  compared  with  about  90  per  cent  of 
black  studente  and  other  minorities. 

Thto  concerns  the  school  board  which  feds 
obligated  to  do  something  next  year  but  to 
Inclined  to  do  nothing  In  order  to  preserve 
an  Integrated  system. 

School  Superintendent  Dr.  Ercell  Watson, 
a  precise  and  smooth-talking  olive  skinned 
black,  has  estebltohed  a  citizens  committee 
to  study  various  approaches  to  desegregation 
and  to  come  up  with  recommendations  for 
the  school  board. 

He  acknowledges  the  task  to  going  to  be 
dlfflsult,  if  not  Imposdble,  because  of  the 
many  shades  of  thinking  and  the  radd  com- 
podtlon  of  the  schooto. 

"You  dways  have  a  problem  when  the 
minority  becomes  the  majority."  be  eon- 
ceded. 


Asked  if  reglonallzatlon  to  the  answer, 
Watson  emphatically  responded:  "There's  no 
question." 

He  contended  that  busing  per  se  to  of  no 
concern  to  the  parente.  "It's  what  happena 
at  the  other  end."  he  added,  noting  that 
parente  fear  for  their  children's  safety  once 
they  reach  the  school. 

Regardless  of  what  action.  If  any,  to  taken 
by  the  board  before  September,  the  supertn- 
tendent  eventually  expecte  the  white  stu- 
dent poputotion  "to  dwindle  down  to  almost 
nothing,"  leaving  only  the  hard-core  who 
"will  have  their  backs  against  the  wdl  and 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

And  while  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  see  the  whole  thing  die,  Watson  acknowl- 
edges, "we  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to 
work  out  a  (racid  balance)  plan."  But  he 
added,  "we're  not  going  to  try  to  knock  down 
any  waUs  like  we  did  last  year." 

Pressure  to  achieve  a  radal  balance  haa 
come  entirely  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  Hedth,  Education  and  Wd- 
fare  Department,  which  has  concentrated 
Ite  fire  In  the  South,  has  oonstotently  winked 
at   the   T^entoo   problem. 

Schod  Board  President  John  F.  Teaauro, 
a  stocky  lab<x'  cons\iltant,  wearing  goggle- 
eye  glasses  with  tinted  lens  and  heavy  dde- 
bums,  said  he'd  love  to  see  HEW  come 
in  with  a  meat  axe  and  force  busing  Into 
white  suburbto. 

Board  Vice  Chairman  James  E.  Mitchell, 
a  Negro,  agreed,  saying  "the  blacks  would 
dap  their  hands"  if  the  federd  government 
Intervened.  "I  think  HEW  shoidd  come  In 
and  take  over,"  he  suggested. 

MltcheU  complained,  "we  have  too  many 
nice  llberato  up  North  talking  out  of  both 
ddes  of  their  mouth.  Some  of  theee  same 
people  who  rode  to  Mississippi  to  desegre- 
gate that  stete  would  move  out  If  a  black 
moved  next  door  .  .  .  Trenton  to  worse  than 
any  school  dtotrlct  In  the  country  In  regard 
to  racial  bdance." 

Nddo  Funarl,  past  vice  preddent  of  Peo- 
ple Against  Busing  and  a  member  of  the 
superintendent's  citizens  committee  to  come 
up  with  a  solution,  says  Chambersbnrg  red- 
dente  "will  never  buy  busing"  If  It  Invdves 
their  children. 

He  says  the  Italian-American  conunTinlty 
to  proud  of  Ite  neighborhood  schooto  and 
wante  to  keep  them.  Funarl  instote  In  one 
breath  that  race  to  not  Invdved  but  then 
in  the  next  be  admite  odor  to  a  factor. 

"As  soon  as  there  to  racUl  busing,"  he 
predlcte,  "whites  will  leave  because  of  fear." 
In  fact,  he  predlcte  a  drop  in  white  stu- 
dent enrollment  in  September  because  par- 
ente "don't  want  their  kids  subjected  to 
demonstration  and  harassment   sgaln." 

Funarl,  who  to  opposed  to  bxislng,  traos- 
porte  hto  daughter  to  Villa  VlctorU  High,  a 
Catholic  schod  In  the  suburbs,  out  of  fear 
of  racid  violence  at  Trenton  Centrd  High. 
William  D.  Wdker.  an  asstotant  to  Su- 
perintendent Watson  and  former  prlnclpd  of 
Trenton  High,  admite  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems at  the  only  public  high  schod  In  the 
dty.  He  claims  he  saw  more  troubto  there 
recently  In  two  days  than  he  observed  In 
hto  whole  tenure  as  prlnclpd. 

Asked  If  it  vrore  racid,  he  replied,  "Tee, 
I  cant  lie  about  that." 

Wdker,  a  WASP  (White  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant)  Republican,  has  hdd  various 
podtlons  in  the  TYenton  schod  system  for 
32  years.  And  during  that  time  has  seen 
many  changes  take  place  within  hto  dty. 

He  lives  In  the  same  inner  city  neighbor- 
hood which  has  become  predominantly 
black.  But  thto  doesn't  alarm  him.  He  says 
the  conduct  to  good  and  "no  one  has  thrown 
a  rock  through  my  window."  However, 
Walker  concedes  if  the  area  becomes  a  slum, 
he'U  move. 

The  assistant  superintendent  aays  most 
whites  who've  fled  to  the  suburbs  have 
done  so  because  of  fear  of  crime,  dnigs  and 
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Tiolenoe.  And  cooMquently.  he  addx.  cotn- 
munlty  mpport  and  parttolpatlon  in  ttie 
schools  have  dsdinad  ooosldOTably — especial- 
ly sUioe  the  riots  following  Itertln  Luther 
King's  assaatfnaUon  In  1M7. 
_  Walter  Is  very  pessimistic  about  the 
foture,  clalmtng  "there  U  no  answer  to  the 
prototMn.''  Be  said  he  would  welcome  HEW 
pwsaure,  but  questioned  whether  it  would 
be  suooesaful.  While  Trenton  would  probably 
buy  reglonaaaed  busing;.  Walker  exprtmeU 
oonfldenoe  the  suburban  townships  wouldn't. 

And  he's  apparently  right.  Superintendents 
to  «J1  three  neighboring  townahlpe — Swing, 
LawTSDoe  and  Hamilton — predict  trouble' 
"like  you've  nevo-  aeen  it  before"  If  busing 
across  district  lines  is  forced  upon  them. 

Bwlng  has  adopted  a  racial  balance  plan 
for  Setember,  but  black  studente  population 
win  not  be  mere  than  36  per  cent  In  any 
school.  All  facilities  will  be  largely  white. 

Bwlng  Superlntenaent  David  Brlttaln,  who 
was  principal  of  the  Clinton,  Tton.,  high 
school  In  1957  when  the  National  Ouard  was 
called  to  queU  riots  resulting  from  Integra- 
tloii,  admitted  this  pUn  is  about  all  the 
community  is  ready  to  accept.  He  predicted 
serious  trouble  if  croas-town  bustns  is  Im- 
poeed.  ^ 

Residents  In  neighboring  Hamilton  town- 
ship rejected  a  $7.8  million  bcmd  issue  for 
school  coostruotlon,  proetmiably  out  of  fear 
the  new  faclUUea  wovUd  be  located  in  so- 
called  gray  areas  to  permit  more  blacks  and 
whites  to  go  to  school  together. 

And  the  I^wrence  School  Board  produced 
a  recent  survey  showing  black  and  white 
parents  opposed  to  busing. 

Clyde  K.  I^lb.  special  Mslstant  to  the  sUte 
education  commissioner,  said  studies  have 
shown  If  black  student  popiUatlon  in  a  school 
exceeds  28  percent,  "neighborhoods  start  to 
go  down  hlU  and  there's  a  sudden  outflow  of 
whites." 

I^b  lives  across  the  river  In  wealthy  Bucks 
County.  Pa.,  where  he  sends  his  children  to 
predominantly  white  schools. 

And  this  le  true  of  many  other  state  and 
ctty  employes  who  reside  either  In  nearljy 
Pwinsylvama  or  the  Trenton  suburbs. 

Trenton  Mayor  Arthur  J.  HoUand  says 
white  parents  feel  ifs  not  safe  to  send  their 
ohUdren  to  public  schooU  here.  "They  are 
afraid  their  kids  will  be  Jumped  or  money 
demanded  of  them,"  he  said,  whUe  pointing 
«Jt  "we  aheady  have  16  guards  in  Trenton 
Bign  Schocd  and  need  them  increasingly  " 

And  then  he  added.  "I  dont  care  if  it 
takes  on  an  atmosphere  of  a  prison.  We've 
got  to  guarantee  parents  they  can  send  their 
kids  to  school  In  safety  ...  in  the  meantime 
we  iftiould  take  out  of  the  system  those  who 
are  chrmiloaUy  disruptive." 

Holland  traced  the  city's  "turning  point" 
to  the  race  riots  In  1967  and  last  October 
■This  expedited  the  exodus  of  whites  who 
took  with  them  their  purchasing  power.  Con- 
sequently, we're  In  a  war  for  survival  " 
-JP^  'onner  Rutgns  University  professor 
mmks  reglonalizauon  through  school  busing 
residential  desegregation  and  assignment 
or  weUkre  clients  throughout  the  county 
would  provide  an  answer. 

"This  would,  at  least,  move  us  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  socio-economic  balance  and  help 
cool  racial  tensions.  Also,  the  Ire  of  the  people 
would  be  distributed.  Here  It's  concentrated 
I'm  for  distributing  the  problems." 

As  for  TVenton's  school  problems,  Holland 
saw,  "I  cant  understand  why  HBW  doeent 

tf!rf°*  *^^  •**  ^^^  segregation  Is  a  re- 
«ut  of  more  subtle  forms  of  de  Jure  segrega- 

^Albert  "Bo"  Robinson,  director  of  United 
Plopees,  Inc.— a  »5  million  federally  funded 
mntl-poverty  program— caUed  Trenton  the 
"up-South." 

"We  have  a  bunoh  o<  hypocrites  here," 
<»«««1  the  ghetto  leader  who  claimed 
>*"***>«  >>•  nor  the  black  children  care  that 
muob  about  busing.  "It  doeent  mean  beans 


I  dont  like  busing  t^t  much.  But  I'm  for  It 
because  It's  the  Uw." 

Wearing  a  moderate  Afro  hairdo  and  red 
plaid  jaAet  with  bright  red  pants,  black 
boote  and  matching  accessories,  the  light- 
tanned  Itagro  leaned  back  In  his  chair,  prop- 
ped hU  legs  \ipoti  his  desk,  and  apoke  In  the 
ghetto  brogue: 

"Listen,  man,  the  whole  problem  In  Trma- 
ton  Is  racial.  I've  I>een  here;  baby,  for  38 
years.  I  know.  It's  a  fear  of  social  change.  And 
It's  the  deepest  fear.  Everybody  U  worried 
about  his  child  going  out  with  a  black.  That's 
what  It  Is." 

The  anti-poverty  director  says  that  before 
the  school  situation  Improves  In  T^nton  the 
systMn  Itself  Is  going  to  have  to  change.  And 
that%  not  gotng  to  come  about  he  feels,  un- 
til a  transformation  oomes  "within  the  home 
and  people  tfaemeelves." 

Robinson  added,  "we  know  how  to  live  with 
the  white  man.  He's  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  Uve  with  us." 

The  black  leader  sends  his  children  to  pri- 
vate school  because  "education  in  Trenton 
Is  Inferior." 

Would  he  like  to  see  HEW  come  In  and 
force  reglooalised  busing  in  the  area? 

"I'd  enjoy  the  tlrewcrks,"  smiled  Robin- 
son. 

Leonard  Spoto,  a  meatcutter  and  head  of 
the  White  Cltlaens  Reaction  Committee  in 
the  Italian  oonmiunlty  of  Chambersburg, 
warned,  "we'd  automatically  shut  down  the 
schools  and  open  private  schools.  We're  pre- 
pared to  do  that  now." 

Kenneth  Carolan.  editor  of  the  bi-weekly 
newspaper  called  "The  Reactor,"  said  re- 
glonalizatlon  is  Imposed  on  the  cotnmunlty, 
"well  sit  back  and  smile.  Toull  see  total 
chaos." 

Spoto  chimed  In.  "One  of  these  days  we're 
going  to  have  another  Revolutionary  War  if 
things  continue  the  way  they  are.  And  that's 
from  Spoto,  the  oonaervatlve." 

Anthony  Edwards,  a  sidewalk  shoe-shine 
boy  who  attends  Junior  Elementary  No.  3, 
called  the  Chambersburg  area  a  "bad  sec- 
tion." He  said  "my  cousin  went  over  there  to 
a  basketball  game  once  and  got  beat  up." 

Pat  Korp,  a  a4-year-(dd  white  teacher  of 
neurologlcally-impalred  studente  at  Frank- 
lin elementary  In  the  Italian-American  com- 
munity and  a  resident  of  Chambersburg,  said 
she  was  caUed  "nlgger-lover"  during  the 
busing  crisis  becaiise  she  had  blacks  over 
for  dinner  and  parties. 

"I  had  steak  knives  stuck  in  my  back  door 
with  notes  on  them  and  my  car  had  flat 
tires  In  the  morning."  she  recalled. 

Miss  Nancy  Klley.  a  28-year-old  white 
fourth  grade  teacher  In  predominantly  black 
Parker  elementary  and  who  Is  opposed  to 
busing,  thinks  the  school  board  would  per- 
form a  service  to  the  community  by  letting 
any  racial  balance  plan  ride  for  another  year. 
"Otherwise,  this  city  will  be  blown  apart," 
she  feared. 

Miss  Korp  agreed,  saying  "the  parente 
arent  ready  for  It." 

Miss  Christine  Singleton,  a  3a-year-old 
Negro  teacher  at  Junior  High  No.  1,  said 
"busing  to  me  suggeste  that  blacks  are  in- 
capable of  maintaining  competitive  schools 
.  .  .  Blacks  tend  to  associate  good  education 
with  the  number  of  whites  In  a  school." 

She  termed  reglonallsed  busing  more  rl- 
dlcxUous  than  busing  within  the  city  and 
commented,  "the  school  U  not  the  place  to 
bring  about  racial  balance.  The  purpose  of  a 
school  Is  to  educate  a  child." 

And  whUe  she  acknowledges  there  are  dls- 
clidine  problems  In  the  schools  because  chil- 
dren have  no  respect  for  authority.  Miss  Sin- 
gleton strcmgly  feds  the  studente  "are  look- 
ing for  stxneone  to  teach  them  something." 
But  she  says  if  busing  is  the  only  stdutlon, 
then  the  system  la  in  serious  trouble. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Oraham.  president  of  the 
Trenton  Urban  League,  believes  busing  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  Is  beneficial  In  that 
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It  gives  blacks  and  whites  an  opportunity  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  each  other. 

But  she  doeant  think  there's  anything  the 
school  board  can  do  for  September,  a  feeling 
generally  shared  throughout  the  community. 

Crosby  Oopeland.  in«vM«ir»g  principal  for 
Junior  High  Nb.  1  and  president  of  the  local 
NAACP  chapter,  8upp<Mrto  busing  but  thinks 
it  beet  the  school  board  let  matters  cool  at 
least  for  another  year. 

"It  probably  would  be  the  best  thing."  he 
said.  '|We  (the  NAACP)  annt  pushing  any- 

Cc^Iand  blamed  the  busing  violence  last 
October  on  "Just  pure  racial  hatred." 

XaXNTON,    N.J.,   AT   A    GLANCE 

City  PubUc  School  Popidation:  11,900  (70 
per  cent)  black;  8.100  (30  per  cent)  white. 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State.  July  18 
1971] 

BUVTALO  RmOKNTS  FlOBT  CBOaB-BUSIiro 

(By  Lerona  Page) 

(NoTx. — Bow  much  have  cities  above  the 
Maeon-Dlxon  lino  desegregated  their  schocrts? 
To  And  the  answers.  The  State  sent  a  three- 
reporter  team  to  ask  wide-ranging  questions: 
To  what  extent  does  the  federal  government 
enforce  desegregation?  How  do  school  ofll- 
clals,  teachers,  pau^nts  and  studente  feel? 
This  fifth  of  a  slx-p(ut  series  Is  by  govern- 
mental affairs  staff  writer  Levona  F^ige.) 

BuiTALO,  N.T.— School  officials  here  make 
no  effort  to  pretend  they  have  a  desegregated 
school  system.  The  statistics  wont  let  them. 

"So  long  as  people  live  where  they  do,  we 
wlU  have  segregated  schools,"  said  Buffalo 
Superintendent  Dr.  Joseph  Manch.  a  t«bM's 
son  who  says  he  has  been  frustrated  m  his 
personal  efforte  to  bring  about  desegregation. 

In  September  1967— three  years  after  Co- 
lumbia began  ite  freedom  of  choice  desegre- 
gation plan  aUowlng  blacks  to  transfer  to 
white  schools — Buffalo  began  a  similar  pro- 
gram. By  the  fall  of  1970.  about  3.200  black 
studente  from  center  city  schocris  were  being 
bused  to  predominantly  white  schools  on  the 
outsklrta.  There  has  been  no  requests  from 
whites  to  transfer  to  predominantly  black 
schools. 

Donald  S.  Lalng,  director  of  BufftJo's  Office 
of  BchofA  Integration,  told  the  school  board 
in  January  that  Integration  had  gone  as  far 
as  It  oould  under  present  policies.  Laing's  re- 
port prompted  president.  Dr.  George  E.  Black- 
man,  a  Negro,  to  oall  for  a  study  of  "croos- 
buslng"  whereby  whites  would  be  sent  to 
predominantly  black  schools.  His  motion 
wasn't  seconded. 

However.  Feb.  28,  the  same  day  that  the 
federal  government  announced  plans  to  In- 
vestigate desegregation  In  the  Buffalo  schooU, 
the  board  reversed  Itself  on  the  croas-buslns 
study.  ^ 

More  plans  to  undertake  a  study  on  cross- 
bualng  set  off  waves  of  criticism  throughout 
the  city. 

"Oross-buslag  lan't  the  answer,"  wrote  the 
editors  of  Buffalo's  largest  newspaper,  which 
earlier  that  same  month  carried  an  editorial 
condemning  suburban  schools  tot  maintain- 
ing systems  that  were  "whiter-white  than 
Ivory  soap's  famous  '99.44  per  cent  pure.'  " 

The  school  board's  outspoken  conservative, 
Buffalo  attorney  Carmelo  A.  Parlato,  con- 
tends that  crose-buslng  Is  Itself  a  form  of 
racial  discrimination. 

"An  Integrated  system  to  me  Is  one  that 
doean't  count  racial  dlstlnoUons."  Ftelato 
said.  "I  put  quotas  for  racial  balance  on  the 
same  basis  as  segregation— it's  baaed  on  race 
and  therefore  it  Is  dleorlmlnatlng." 

At  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year,  a 
nationwide  federal  study  revealed  that  89.7 
per  cent  of  Buffalo's  Negro  pupUs  were  en- 
rolled In  schooU  that  were  80  to  100  per  cent 
black.  This  compares  to  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  In  OreenvUle.  88.9  per  cent  in  Charlea- 
ton  and  63  per  cent  in  Columbia.  Buffalo's 
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total  scho(d  population  last  year  was  41.7  per 
cent  black. 

While  Columbia  and  other  Southern  cities 
were  being  asked  this  spring  to  increase  the 
racial  mUlng  that  federal  desegregation  en- 
forcement officers  required  of  them  last  fall, 
the  U.8.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  was  taking  Ita  first  chary 
look  at  segregation  In  Buffalo,  New  York's 
second  largest  metropolitan  area. 

The  HEW  Investigators  said  it  would  be 
several  months  before  a  report  Is  made  on 
the  Buffalo  review.  The  team  sought  evi- 
dence— or  lack  of  It — on  "gerrymandering  in 
school  district  aones  to  Implement  segrega- 
tion, matching  of  black  tecudiers  and  stu- 
dente In  black  schools,  any  decision-making 
patterns  based  on  race  or  national  origin,  an 
Imbalance  of  educational  background  or  ex- 
perience In  black  and  whits  or  unequal  edu- 
cational opportimltles  in  school  currlcul\mi 
or  facilities." 

Parlato  said  he  woiUd  not  be  surprised  if 
HEW  finds  the  district  to  be  out  of  compli- 
ance according  to  Ite  definition,  the  Civil 
Rlghte  Act.  He  said  he  would  favor  going  to 
court  to  try  to  block  a  cutoff  of  the  district's 
$13.6  million  In  federal  and  state  funds  for 
progranks  for  disadvantaged  children. 

"HEW's  Idea  of  what  is  the  proper  race 
quota  in  the  schools  Is  no  better  than  any- 
body else's.  I'm  disappointed  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  because  I  see  nothing  In  their 
1984  decision  (the  first  one  outlawing  segre- 
gated schools)  which  now  gives  them  the 
right  to  Impose  quotas."  Parlato  told  the 
State. 

Richard  Fisher,  an  executive  committee 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Teachers  Association, 
said  he  Is  hopeful  that  HEW  will  bring  ac- 
tion against  Buffalo  "because  If  we  continue 
to  drift  the  way  we  are  now,  the  schools  will 
soon  be  all  black." 

Fisher  was  Instrumental  last  year  In  hav- 
ing the  zone  around  Bennett  High,  where  he 
teaches,  redrawn  to  provide  for  a  60-40  racial 
balance  because  Ite  black  enrollment  was 
creeping  up  and  he  feared  that  more  whites 
would  withdraw.  He  asked  that  zones 
throughout  the  city  be  redrawn,  but  the 
school  board  turned  that  down. 

Fisher  said  he  believes  Superintendent 
Manch  has  been  sincere  In  his  desegregation 
efforte,  but  that  he  has  been  hampered  by 
an  unwilling  school  board,  city  council  and 
the  community  In  general. 

"A  court  order  Is  the  best  way  to  achieve 
desegregation  here."  Fisher  said.  "I  personally 
would  like  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  Insti- 
tute the  same  integration  policies  all  over 
the  nation  rather  than  Just  concentrating  on 
de  Jure  segregation  in  the  South." 

In  fact,  Fisher  added,  there  are  some  Buf- 
falo citizens  who  believe  HEW  would  not  have 
to  look  hard  to  find  examples  of  de  Jure  seg- 
regation (segregation  by  law)  In  this  north- 
em  city.  He  cited  the  zoning  around  Wood- 
lawn  Junior  High,  which  was  in  1966  built 
In  a  black  community  and  which  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  99.8  per  cent  black. 

Manch  related,  "I  made  the  statement  that 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  Woodlawn 
school  would  be  Integrated.  But  we  could  not 
get  the  board  to  vote  for  any  plan  that  would 
integrate  the  new  school. 

Parlato  contends  that,  even  so,  the  board 
was  guilty  of  discrimination  for  merely  con- 
sidering five  plans  that  would  create  a  raolal 
balance  In  the  schools  before  rejecting  them 
for  a  zoning  plan  that  left  it  nearly  all  black. 
"I  tried  to  get  them  to  put  the  racial  figures 
aside,  but  they  did  not,"  Parlato  said.  He 
added  that  the  plans  calling  for  a  racial  bal- 
ance were  unfair  to  blacks  because  "children 
that  were  two  blocks  away  would  have  been 
excluded,  v^ille  children  living  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  would  have  been  at- 
tending simply  because  they  were  white." 

The  board's  reluctance  to  force  Integration 
was  backed  up,  until  two  months  ago.  by  a 
New  York  state  law  affecting  oaily  a  handful 


of  school  boards.  Ilxe  law  stated  that  no 
appointed  board,  such  as  Bviffalo's,  could 
assign  studente  to  schools  without  the  par- 
ente' permission. 

After  passage  of  the  New  York  state  law. 
South  CaroUna  took  the  attitude  that  what's 
good  for  the  goose  Is  good  for  the  gander 
and  passed  an  identical  law  in  1970.  But 
S.C.  Atty.  Oen.  Daniel  R.  McLeod  candidly 
admitted  that  the  action  was  a  futile  gesture 
and  the  law  in  the  face  of  federal  preesum 
was  forgotten  as  school  systems  in  South 
Carolina  undertook  massive  shuffling  of  stu- 
dente last  year. 

The  New  York  law  was  ultimately  over- 
turned by  the  State  Supreme  Court  after 
the  NAACP  brought  s\ilt. 

With  the  exception  of  that  suit,  there  has 
been  little  effort  on  the  part  of  blacks  in 
Buffalo  to  push  desegregation.  Clyde  Giles, 
an  executive  vice  president  of  the  black  ac- 
tion group.  BUILD  (Build  Unity,  Independ- 
ence, Liberty  and  Dignity) ,  commented.  "We 
haven't  really  been  that  concerned  about 
the  pace  of  desegregation,  and  it  Lb  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  black  oooununlty  as  a  whole 
has  not  pushed  for  It.  One  reason  Is  that 
when  blacks  have  been  bused  to  white 
schools,  they  have  been  met  with  hostile 
attitudes." 

Giles  continued,  "The  stage  blacks  are  in 
now  Is  that  It  is  not  Important  for  a  black 
child  to  be  bused  out  to  a  white  school. 
If  adequate  facilities,  faculty,  supplies  and 
so  on  are  provided  at  the  black  school,  the 
quality  of  education  can  be  Just  as  good 
there  as  it  Is  at  the  white  school. 

"What  we  are  saying  now  Is  that  we  are 
putting  the  bxirden  on  the  school  people  and 
are  holding  them  accountable,  because  black 
schools  have  never  gotten  the  attention  from 
the  white  officials." 

School  Supt.  Mejich  said  he  cannot  dis- 
agree with  blacks  who  accuse  the  North  of 
subtle  racial  prejudice.  He  commented,  "I 
think  an  example  of  that  Is  what  happened 
in  WllUamsvlUe." 

An  excliisive  suburb  on  the  outeklrte  of 
Buffalo,  the  Wllllamsvllle  school  board  was 
asked  by  Ito  superintendent  to  allow  about 
100  black  studente  from  Buffalo  schools  to 
attend  school  with  the  11.000  white  studente 
of  that  community.  The  Idea  was  flatly  re- 
jected by  the  school  board. 

Manch  conunented,  "That  Is  an  affluent 
conmiunlty  where  many  people  call  them- 
selves liberal,  but  when  It  came  to  school  de- 
segregation, they  blocked  It." 

He  continued,  "we  have  a  great  many  blgote 
In  the  North.  To  be  fair.  I  must  say  that  this 
feeling  has  developed  a  counter  feeling  which 
Is  not  healthful.  Black  people  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme  of  'hate  whltey.'  This  kind 
of  arrogance  has  turned  off  a  great  many 
V  lilte  people." 

He  added,  "When  people  say  'Black  Is 
Beautiful,'  does  that  mecm  white  Is  ugly?  I 
saw  a  sign  In  one  of  the  achOMS  the  othM' 
day  that  said  "People  Are  BeatiUful.'  I  liked 
that  and  I  took  a  picture  of  It." 

An  affable  man  who  writes  poertry  in  his 
spare  time.  Manch  has  been  espousing  school 
IntegraUon  for  at  least  half  of  the  14  years  he 
has  been  in  office  but  has  not  gotten  much  of 
an  audience  from  dty  oflllcals. 

Citing  things  done  by  the  city  oouncll  to 
block  Integration  moves,  Manch  mentioned 
the  passage  of  a  local  ordinance  which  pro- 
hibited expansion  of  school  buildings  unless 
the  addttkm  was  of  the  same  racial  compo- 
sition as  the  original  building. 

Manch  explained.  "We  had  determined  to 
use  portable  claaarooms  In  order  to  make 
room  for  more  blacks  at  white  schools,  and 
the  ordinance  prevented  that.  I  recommend- 
ed to  the  board  that  we  take  It  to  court.  We 
won  in  court  and  have  been  \ulng  portables 
for  18  months  now." 

Naming  still  another  effort  to  block  Inte- 
gration, Manch  said  the  school  system  was 
building  a  new  middle  school  which  was  to 
have  a  racially  balanced  enrollment.  "When 


the  school  was  two-thirds  finished  and  m 
needed  another  bond  issue  to  complete  it. 
the  oouncll  said  It  would  not  approve  the 
Issue  unless  the  school  was  designated  as  a 
regular  Junior  high.  The  mayor  qx>ke  in  our 
behalf  and  aftw  a  few  weeks  tiie  Issue  was 
approved." 

In  an  effort  to  create  integrated  schools 
where  housing  Is  segregated.  Manch  has  pro- 
posed "educational  parks"  which  would  In- 
volve both  city  and  suburban  schocd  admin- 
istrations. He  has  been  talking  the  idea  for 
nearly  five  years,  with  no  significant  hacking 
from  the  community. 

Meanwhile,  the  white  student  population 
has  continued  to  decline,  dropping  12  per 
cent  since  1966.  while  the  Negro  enrollment 
has  increased  10.8  per  cent  and  the  Spanish  - 
■umamed  student  population  has  mush- 
roomed by  62.8  per  cent. 

Manch  fears  If  this  trend  continues,  then 
will  be  no  whites  In  the  city  to  integrate 
the  schools. 

8TTVr*I.O,  ir.T.,  AT  A  OLAlfCB 

City  School  Peculation:  70300  studente, 
(27,100  Negroes). 

Total  non-white  population  including 
Spanlsh-sumamed  studente:  41  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  blacks  m  predominantly* 
black  schools:  89.7  per  cent. 

[From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State, 

JiUy   19.   1971] 

OK  DT  CoLUMBtrs;  Not  in  Colitmbia 

(By  Kent  Kreil) 

Note. — ^How  much  have  cities  above  the 
Mason-Dlxon  ime  desegregated  their  schools? 
To  find  the  answers.  The  State  sent  a  three- 
reporter  team  to  ask  wide-ranging  ques- 
tions: To  what  extent  does  the  federal  gov- 
ernment enforce  desegregation?  How  do 
school  officials,  teachers,  parente  and  stu- 
dente feel?  This  last  of  a  six-part  series  Is  by 
special  asslgnmente  writer  Kent  Krell.) 

ConTMBTJs,  Ohio. — The  neighborhood 
school  concept  and  freedom  of  choice  de- 
segregation policies  generally  held  to  be  In- 
valid in  the  South  function  in  somewhat  fit- 
ful fashion  In  the  capital  city  of  Ohio — with 
the  apparent  blessing  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   

"We  submit  ^wwnut  reporte  to  HEW  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare) and  there  have  been  no  queries."  says 
Joseph  L.  Davis,  assistant  superintendent 
for  special  services  for  the  Columbus  schools. 

There  have  been  complalnte.  however,  from 
teachers  and  parente  as  a  result  of  numeroua 
disruptions  which  forced  the  shutdown  of 
some  schools  during  the  past  year  and  the 
assignment  of  policemen  to  school  hallways. 

"I  think  we're  in  for  three  very  rough 
yean."  says  Davis.  "During  that  time  all 
the  problem  areas  will  be  felt  with  greater 
Intensity. 

"That's  because  there  Is  such  a  constella- 
tion of  problems  which  feed  upon  the  oth- 
ers— finances,  staff  militancy,  student  un- 
rest and  a  general  breakdown  of  confidence 
In  the  school  board. 

"When  people  have  lived  In  Isolation  and 
suddenly  there  Is  a  «daah  of  cultures  some 
problems  are  to  be  expected,"  says  the  bald- 
ing, bespectecled  administrator. 

Of  the  nearly  110,000  children  in  the  Co- 
lumbus school  district.  26.9  per  cent  or  29,400 
are  black.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  all  Negro 
studente  are  in  schools  with  populations  80 
to  100  per  cent  black.  This  is  the  same  per- 
centage which  prevaUed  last  year  In  Colum- 
bia. S.C.,  where  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  Is  generally  conceded  to  be  invalid 
and  where  there  was  some  busing  to  bring 
about  racial  balance. 

Robert  w.  Carter,  executive  director  of 
administration  for  the  Columbxis  schools, 
says  the  fact  that  six  of  the  city's  13  senior 
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high  schools  had  blacks  in  exceos  of  26J0 
per  omt  Is  evidence  that  the  district  la  meet- 
ing tb«  q>lrlt  of  federal  Uw  and  the  courts 
on  deMgragatlon. 

DtmgnmnBDt  is  registered,  however,  by 
*tn.  Ifary  Oralg.  black  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

"Columbus  runs  one  of  the  most  racist 
acho<M  systems  in  the  country,"  she  claims. 

She  scoffs  at  the  legitimacy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  open  enrollment  poUcy. 

"We're  In  the  process  of  filing  a  suit  to 
tie  up  funds  to  Coliunbus  achools  and  pos- 
sibly even  at  the  stote  level."  says  Mis.  Craig. 

She  stresaei]  racial  Isolation  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  contends  the  school  board 
has  gerrymandered  boundary  lines  to  main- 
tain a  pattern  of  segregation  In  the  lower 
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Figures  show  only  14  of  the  district's  134 
elementary  schools  with  a  black  population 
greater  than  the  norm  of  27  per  cent  during 
the  school  year. 

The  guidelines  for  the  open  enrolment  pcd- 
Icy  at  the  Columbus  schools  are  similar  to 
those  followed  in  other  Ohio  communltlae: 
there  must  be  space  available;  the  transfer 
miist  bring  about  a  better  ethnic  distribu- 
tion of  students:  and  the  transferee  must 
supply  his  own  transp<^tation. 

Mrs.  Craig  says  her  seven  chUdren  are  now 
In  heavily  hlaek  schools  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  her  home. 

"At  one  time  I  attempted  to  get  them 
transferred  to  a  majority  white  school  but 
I  was  told  It  oouldnt  be  done,"  she  says.  "No 
reason  was  given.  I  didn't  press  it  too  much 
because  I  didnt  have  the  time  to  drive  back 
and  forth  all  over  town." 

Civil  rights  leaders  are  generally  pleased 
with  the  retirement  of  long-time  district  su- 
perintendent Harold  KlbUng.  However,  Davis 
contends  that  Dr.  Sibling  has  been  made  the 
unfair  scapegoat  of  Columbus'  school  prob- 
lems, "dven  the  circumstances"  says  Davis, 
"he  perfomMd  remarkably  well  deq>lte  being 
the  target  of  legitimate  frustrations  and 
anxieties." 

MUltancy  Is  not  the  forU  of  dvll  rights 
groups  In  Columbus.  This  is  partly  due  to  a 
diffusion  of  black  neighborhoods  and  a  con- 
sequent lack  of  organisation  among  Negroes. 
"This  is  a  conservative  community  which 
makes  the  blacks  conservative  too,"  says 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Lenart,  education  director  for 
the  Columbus  Drban  League. 

"The  pet^le  of  Ohio  are  Just  not  iasue-orl- 
ented."  says  Anne  Single,  research  director 
for  Democratic  Gov.  John  J.  ailllgan. 

A  lack  of  statewide  Interest  in  school  de- 
segregaUon,  at  least.  Is  reflected  In  the  fact 
that  Ollllgan  prepared  a  pubUc  statement 
on  the  Issue  during  the  1970  gubernatorial 
campaign,  but  never  Issued  It.  He  was  never 
asked  about  It. 

However,  since  taking  office,  the  governor 
Is  pushing  for  the  consolidation  of  Ohio's 
000-pIus  school  districts.  This  could  bring 
about  a  more  meaningful  racial  balance  and 
preclude  some  large  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts from  perpetuating  themselves  as  white 
havens. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  among  edu- 
cators here  that  a  massive  Infusion  of  state 
funds  into  education  will  solve  many  of  the 
Internal  problems  which  beset  the  Columbus 
schools  during  1970-1971.  The  state  under- 
writes only  28  per  cent  of  the  coet  of  run- 
ning Coliuibus'  pubUc  schools.  The  total 
cost  per  pupil  is  1728  a  year. 

Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  voters  to 
approve  the  last  two  proposed  tax  levies, 
the  district  Is  launching  a  retrenchment 
program  which  would  force  the  dr(q>piiig  of 
335  teachers  next  year. 

A  tax  referendum  In  l»fl8.  suppwted  by 
the  NAACP,  was  defeated.  A  similar  refer- 
endiun  last  year,  this  time  without  NAACP 
support,  met  a  stmllar  Cate. 


MiB.  Barbara  Levlnson,  a  gradiiate  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  chairman  of  the 
school  board,  said  a  one-year  moratorium 
on  the  tax  Issue  may  serve  to  stabUlae  atti- 
tudes and  emotions. 

"I  really  beUeve,"  says  lira.  Levlnaon,  "that 
open  housing  is  the  only  way  to  solve  Inte- 
gration. Olven  five  years,  these  problems 
will  be  answered.  By  that  time  the  people 
will  have  freedom  of  choice  in  where  they 
want  to  Uve." 

She  believes  that  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation in  bouse  sales  and  rentals  will  legiti- 
matize the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

Mrs.  Craig  said  NAACP  backing  was  with- 
held in  the  1970  tax  referendum  because 
"the  money  was  going  to  be  used  for  schools 
In  suburban  areas.  The  land  sltee  were  al- 
ready purchased.  This  woiUd  have  perpetu- 
ated dual  schools." 

In  Davis'  opinion  the  last  two  tax  levies 
were  beaten  "because  the  voters  are  impa- 
tient—very tired  and  frustrated  with  law- 
lessness and  threats  to  the  established  order. 
"They  take  a  simpllBtlc  aUltude:  "Dont 
ask  MB  tat  more  when  you  can't  use  what 
you've  had  already." 

Public  impatience  and  frustration,  dted 
by  the  school  administrator,  were  largely 
q>awned  during  school  disorders,  many  of 
them  of  racial  origin. 

When  chronicled,  last  year's  Incidents 
have  an  overall  tone  of  black  awareness  and 
hardline  policies  by  school  authorities. 

One  school  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  said,  "We  may  have  bent  over 
backwards  too  far  to  listen  to  student  com- 
plaints." 

Several  black  students  were  expelled  for 
striking  white  teachers  and  others  were  sus- 
pended. The  expulsions  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year  were  the  first  in  more 
than  40  years. 

On«  high  school,  Unden-McKlnley,  which 
was  623  per  cent  black,  closed  three  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  year  because  of  dis- 
orders. 

Vandalism  and  the  cost  of  hiring  police- 
men to  patrol  In  the  schools  ran  In  excess 
of   MS.OOO. 

Mrs.  Pat  Worrell,  who  is  white,  said  her 
experience  as  a  teacher  at  Unden-McKlnley 
"made  me  very  wary  of  blacks. 

"There  was  the  time,"  said  Mrs.  WorreU, 
"when  a  black  girl  caUed  me  a  bitch  and 
about  that  time  I  decided  I'd  about  had  It." 
"She  said  It  in  such  a  loud  voice  I  couldn't 
Ignore  her.  So  I  took  it  up  with  an  adminis- 
trator and  aU  I  was  asked  was:  'Well,  Mrs. 
WorreU,  what  did  you  do  to  prov<dce  the  sit- 
uation?' Nothing  was  dcme  about  it." 

In  contrast  to  the  disruptions  she  en- 
countered at  Unden-McKliUey,  Mrs.  Worrell 
said  discipline  at  Rooaevelt  Jumor  High 
School  where  she  taught  the  previous  year 
was  "beautiful."  Rooeevelt  Is  also  predomi- 
nantly   black. 

Mrs.  Worrell,  the  mother  of  four-year-old 
twins,  says  the  problems  stem  "not  so  much 
from  racial  balance  or  Imbalance  ...  as  they 
do  from  a  bunch  of  hep  people  preaching 
open  revolution." 

She  adds  that  she  is  prepared  to  tutor  her 
children  at  home  rather  than  send  them  to 
the  Columbus  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Craig  and  Otho  Ray  BaU,  president 
of  the  local  NAACP,  blame  the  disruptions  on 
racism. 

They  crlticlBe  school  administrators  of 
foot-dragging  in  resolving  the  grievances  of 
black  students. 

niey  cite  discrimination  against  blacks  In 
Olaas  elections  at  schools  where  they  are  in 
a  sabBtantlal  minority,  and  refusal  to  honor 
requests  of  Negro  students  to  fly  the  black 
national  flag  or  play  the  black  national 
anthem  on  a  regular  basis.  The  latter  in 
this  case  was  "Uft  Kvery  Votoe  and  Sing."  a 
tune  which  has  been  played  In  Negro 
churches  since  the  early  1900's. 
A  hard-line  approach  on  discipline  was 


advocated  by  the  conservative  Columbus 
Dispatch.  In  an  analysis- type  story  at  the 
height  of  the  disorders,  the  newspaper's  edu- 
cation writer,  Oraydon  Hambrlck,  wrote: 

"School  administrators  deserve  the  moral 
support  of  citizens  for  having  to  deal  with 
the  uauaUy  unreasonably  disruptive  student. 
Tet,  one's  sympathy  Is  haltingly  given,  for 
most  officials  in  dealing  with  violent  student 
dissenters  seem  to  fear  the  big  stick  theory 
enunciated  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
Theodore  Boosevelt  .  .  . 

"The  second  chance  philosophy  to  which 
most  Columbus  administrators  seem  to  sub- 
scribe Is  valid  only  in  theory,  and  certainly 
not  in  disruptive  cases." 

COLVmtTS,  OHIO,  AT  A  GLANCE 

City  Public  School  Poptilation : 
79,800  students  (73.1  percent)  white. 
29,400  students  (26.9  percent)  black. 
Percentage    of    blacks    in    predominantly 
black*  schools:  63  percent. 

(rtom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 
July  18, 1971) 
HBW  AMD THx  Scboolb:  Aw  In-Deptb  Look — 
iNiaavuw  With  J.  SrAifLcr  PorrmoKa 
J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  31,  became  director 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare 
in  March,  1970. 

In  his  Job.  Pottlnger  is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  Constitutional  and  statutory 
law  and  administrative  guidelines  relating  to 
dvll  rights  in  the  general  areas  of  health, 
education  and  welfare.  He  coordinated  thoee 
activities  within  the  Office  of  Education, 
Public  Health  Service,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Welfare  Administration, 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Pottlnger,  a  native  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  Joined 
HEW  in  July  of  1969,  serving  as  consultant 
to  the  Department  until  he  became  regional 
attorney  In  San  Frandsco,  Calif. 

A  resident  of  San  Ftandsco  since  1963, 
Pottlnger  is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College.  He  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Law  school  in  1966. 

Prior  to  Joining  HEW,  Pottlnger  was  active 
in  California  Republican  Party  activities, 
holding  various  posts  on  the  state  OOP  Cen- 
tral Committee  there. 

Q:  Mr.  Pottlnger,  I  would  like  to  open 
the  discussion  with  some  general  queertlons, 
which  may  resolve  themselves  into  speciflcs 
later  on.  But  for  example.  In  your  capadty, 
what  do  you  interpret  the  mission  of  HEW 
and  of  your  own  particular  office  to  be  with 
regard  to  education  and  more  specifically  de- 
segregation of  schools — the  end  result  that 
you're  shooting  for? 

A:  I  cant  recall  the  precise  words  at  this 
moment  but  I  think  that  some  careful 
thought  went  into  the  .  .  .  President's  March 
24  statement  of  1970  .  .  .  But  I  think  that 
there  is  a  profound  concern  on  the  part 
of  this  office  and  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment and  I  believe  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole  to  do  two  things. 
One  is  to  provide  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  all  the  children  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  second  to  do  it  In  a  context 
where  the  quality  of  their  education  is  not 
only  preserved  but  Improved.  I  also  think 
that  there  is  a  profound  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  department  that  theee  two  re- 
lated objectives  are  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  Th«e  are  stresses  that  grow  from 
trying  to  reoondle  them,  but  they  have  been 
reoondled  hlst(x1cally.  They  have  and  I  think 
that  we  are  on  the  track  of  doing  that  at 
this  time. 

Q:  Toa  referred  a  moment  ago  ...  to  the 
President's  March  24  statement  of  last  year. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  most  particularly  the  Swann 
case,   there  neceasarUy  would  b«  consider- 
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able  modification  of  what  the  President  had 
hoped  bis  policy  would  be  and  what  It  can 
be  la  the  light  of  the  Swann  decision  and 
others.  My  question  growing  out  of  that  Is 
this:  Do  you  now  consider  yoiir  office  to  be 
m  terms  of  present  policy  stUl  an  extension, 
an  agency  of  the  Administration  or  an  agen- 
cy of  the  Judiciary  in  bringing  about  the 
compliance  with  what  now  Is  the  Swann 
decision? 

A:  We  are  very  definitely  an  agency  of 
the  Administration.  We  are  part  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  I  am  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  he  himself  derives  his  povrer  as  a 
Cabinet  officer  from  the  President  .  .  .  It's 
dear  that  where  the  Supreme  Court  speaks 
on  a  constitutional  principle  and  Is  the  ar- 
biter of  constitutional  Issues,  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branches  are  bound.  The 
President  has  said  that  ...  he  would  have 
crane  to  somewhat  different  conclusions 
about  the  issues  that  are  raised  In  the  Swann 
decision  and  .  .  .  ,  In  fact,  he  did  set  forth 
a  very  comprehensive  and,  I  think,  clear 
policy  In  March  of  last  year.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken 
and  to  the  extent  that  what  it  has  said  In 
any  way  conflicts  with  the  President's  guide- 
lines, then,  as  a  constitutional  principle,  we 
in  the  executive  branch  are  bound.  There- 
fore, we  are  trying  our  best  to  faithfully  ex- 
ecute or  implement  the  law  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  set  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
where  the  law  is  unclear  or  where  It  is  sub- 
ject to  interpretation,  that  Interpreatlon 
comes  from  the  executive  branch.  It  Is  a 
combination. 

Q:  In  the  Swann  decision  the  court  never- 
theless indicated  that  they  were  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  enunciate  guidelines.  Out  of 
that  comes  this  question:  What  is  the  posi- 
tion of  HEW  with  respect  to  allowing  other 
cases — other  situations — to  develop  by  way 
of  court  tests? 

A:  I  think  I  follow  you  .  .  .  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  mandated  the 
federal  government  to  deny  federal  funds 
to  any  program  where  there  was  discrimi- 
nation or  a  denial  of  the  benefits  of  the 
program  on  grounds  of  race,  color  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  Congress  required  the 
executive  branch  of  government  to  set  up  a 
mechanism  for  implementing  and  seeing 
that  that  Title  was  carried  out.  ActiuJly,  it 
set  up  several  mechanisms,  although  a  great 
deal  of  focus  happens  to  be  on  HEW  be- 
cause of  the  schools  Issue.  Almost  every 
executive  agency  does  have  a  Title  VI  compli- 
ance agency  in  it. 

The  question  then  is  that  given  ...  a  law 
requiring  the  executive  branch  to  determine 
or  identify  whether  there  is  a  violation  of 
Title  VI  and  to  take  appropriate  compliance 
activity,  what  standards  does  that  executive 
agency  look  to  In  order  to  determine  what 
constitutes  non-compUance?  What  consti- 
tutes a  form  of  discrimination  and  how  does 
that  executive  agency  go  about  identifying  it? 
It  is  clecu'  from  the  legislative  history  behind 
the  ClvU  Righte  Act  of  1964  and  from  Judi- 
cial decisions  that  Interpret  that  act  that .  . . 
you  must  look  to  the  set  of  laws  that  Is 
made  under  the  fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  Is  mandated  to  enforce  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  also  guided  ...  by  the 
same  Judicial  decisions  that  tdl  individual 
school  districts  and  individual  litigants  what 
they  must  do:  to  eliminate  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  means  that  we,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Justice  Department  and  private  liti- 
gants, on  the  other  hand,  and  school  boards 
all  together  and  anyone  who  receives  federal 
funds  are  all  tound  by  the  same  set  of 
laws  .  .  .  That  i  leans  that  we  are  presently 
10(Alng  to  tha  W  w  that  Is  made  by  the  Judi- 
ciary to  detanrine  how  to  enforce  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  means  that  we  look 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  us  guidance  on 


what  constitutes  'dlsolminatlon'  under  "Htle 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  And  when  that 
act  compels  vta  to  identify  and  take  afllrma- 
tlve  action  to  try  to  eliminate  a  condition 
at  non-compliance,  unless  we  had  a  \^olly 
separate  set  of  guidelines,  we  would  and  we 
do  look  to  the  court-made  law.  I^iat's  how 
the  court-made  law  is  incorporated  into  our 
operation. 

Q:  You're  making  .  .  .  quasl-Judldal  deci- 
sions as  to  the  appllcabUlty  of  the  Swann 
decision  to  other  circumstances  ...  in  the 
absence  of  litigation  in  these  other  circum- 
stances? 

A:  It's  not  quasi -Judicial  precisely  be- 
cause even  under  Title  VI  it's  very  clear  that 
a  school  board  has  a  right  either  to  litigate 
the  issue  as  It  wo\ild  in  court  or  to  take  It 
before  a  bearing  examiner.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
we  tend  to  forget  that  ...  we  try  our  best 
to  negotiate  compliance  on  what  we  call  a 
voluntary  basis  without  the  necessity  of  going 
to  court  .  .  .  But  anytime  a  school  board  be- 
lieves the  plaintiff  In  a  law  suit  was  incor- 
rect, the  plaintiff  has  recourse  to  courts  .  .  . 
If  the  Jxistlce  Department  were  to  say  that 
.  .  .  the  court  has  actually  required  a  desegre- 
gation at  schools  by  virtue  of  its  guidelines 
In  Swann  .  .  .  and  the  school  board  were  to 
say  "No,  we  dont  agree."  then  the  Justice 
Department  would  have  taken  steps  to  try 
to  achieve  compliance  short  of  a  hearing.  .  .  . 
The  same  is  also  true  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  .  .  .  The  same  is  precisely  true 
here.  .  .  .  We  would  go  to  the  school  board 
and  say.  much  as  a  litigant  would  or  the 
Justice  Department  would,  (that)  it  would 
appear  to  us  that  the  case  law  that  is  ap- 
plied under  Title  VI  appUes  to  you  and  there- 
fore we  try  to  take  steps  to  resolve  It.  But  if 
we  cant  agree,  and  ordinarily  the  disagree- 
ment are  good  faith  disagreements,  you  have 
a  right  to  a  hearing  or  you  have  a  right  to 
have  it  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  a  lawsuit. 

Q.  Well,  the  reason  I  made  the  point  of 
quasi-Judicial  Is  that  you  are  applying  HEW 
Interpretation  of  a  ruling  affecting  one  set  of 
dreumstances  to  other  sets  of  circumstances. 
Although  we  read  into  the  Swann  case.  In 
the  court's  own  language,  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary m  all  instances  to  make  these  subse- 
quent changes  once  a  plan  hsts  been  accepted. 
Nbw  we  get  down  to  the  speciflcs  of  the  Co- 
lumbia situation.  In  which  a  compliance  was 
agreed  to  and  in  which  It  was  understood  to 
be  a  different  set  of  circumstances  in  that  the 
Columbia  school  board  was  not  in  default, 
as  had  been  the  case  In  Charlotte.  The  plan 
had  been  accepted  by  HEW,  but  on  the  basis 
of  circumstances  which  existed  In  Charlotte 
...  a  requirement  of  change  is  being  im- 
posed on  Odumbla;  and  this  Is  why  I  say  It 
appears  to  me  that  HEW  is  making  some  Ju- 
dldal  determination  on  Its  own  motion — 
which  Is  borne  out  ...  by  a  recent  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Post,  which  said  that 
HEW  of  its  own  volition  had  uildertaken  to 
apply  Swann  throughout  much  of  the  coun- 
try. 

A.  Last  year,  the  Columbia  school  oflldals 
recognized  at  that  time  that  there  was  at 
least  some  vestige  of  the  dual  system  remain- 
ing in  Columbia.  They  saw  it  and  with,  I 
thouKht,  very  good  expertise  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  and  with  good  legal  advice  and 
with  good  faith  tried  to  resolve  those  Issues 
voluntarily.  They  had  as  you  recall  ...  al- 
ready been  through  a  termination  procedure 
stemming  from  a  plan  that  was  attempted 
or  at  least  negotiated  two  vears  before.  .  .  . 
And  let  me.  for  dartfioatlon.  ro  into  some 
of  the  dynamics  of  neKOtlatlon  for  school 
boards.  I  dont  think  this  is  a  breach  of  what 
happens  in  private.  I  think  that  everybodv 
is  entitled  to  know  how  these  things  work. 
.  .  .  What  I  am  about  to  say  now  may  ap- 
ply more  or  leas  to  Columbia.  It  applies  gen- 
erally spaalrlng.  School  oflldalB,  when  they 
ondMstand  that  there  Is  a  problem,  ordi- 


narily do  try  to  resolve  it.  I  think  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  school  officials  try.  It's  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  you  know.  It  has 
a  very  widespread  Impact  on  a  community. 
But  they  try. 

When  your  school  nfficlals  tried  In  Oolum* 
bla,  we  discussed  what  it  was  that  the  state 
of  the  law  at  that  time  and  the  President's 
giUdellnes  that  filled  in  undear  parts  of  the 
law  might  require  in  Columbia.  We  came  to  a 
plan  we  believed  and  school  offidalB  believed 
did  constitute  compliance.  Obviously,  we 
believed  it  or  we  wouldn't  have  accepted 
it.  At  the  time  we  were  doing  it  .  .  . 
we  unda«tood  that  a  great  many  all-black 
schools —  .  .  .  would  be  left  Intact.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  arose,  have  we,  the  school 
board,  or  the  school  officials  disestablished 
the  dual  system?  We  recognized  that  aoma 
all-black  echoed  were  created  under  the 
dual  system;  we  recognized  that  they  are  now 
the  vestiges  of  the  dual  system;  we  recog- 
nized the  court  .  .  .  aald  that  you've  got  to 
offer  not  black  schools  or  white  schools,  but 
Just  schools.  We  also  reoognlao  that  many 
of  the  schools  will  remain  black  •van  U  anry 
child  goes  to  the  school  to  which  ba  to  as- 
signed under  the  plan. 

Have  we,  therefore,  truly  rtlsentahlishad 
the  dual  system?  We  looked,  in  the  absence 
of  dear  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
what  guidelines  we  could  find,  and  the  fore- 
most guidelines  was  the  President  s  stato- 
ment.  As  an  operating  matter,  a  preference 
was  stated  for  neighborhood  schools  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  be  preserved  con- 
sistent with  Supreme  Court  dictum.  And  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  dictum  was  ""ol^mr 
...  as  to  what  method  a  school  board  must 
iise  to  try  to  disestablish  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem, we  believed  that  the  system  was  in  cc^n- 
pliance  at  that  time.  I  might  also  add  that 
we  understood  that  there  would  be  litigation 
on  this  very  issue.  All  of  the  school  districts 
in  the  South  of  great  size,  such  as  Columbia, 
were  faced  with  the  same  issue  because  of 
the  geographical  «md  demographical  com- 
plexity of  the  large  system.  Many  of  them 
found  that  there  were  neighborhoods  that 
were  resldentlally  populated  by  black  fam- 
ilies in  one  area  and  white  families  In 
another  In  such  a  way  that  It  would  be  diffl- 
ctUt  through  the  neighborhood  process  to 
. .  .  Implement  a  series  of  plans  that  desegre- 
gated all  of  the  all-Uack  schods.  Now,  at 
that  time  we  also  imderstood  that  there 
would  be  litigation,  and  we  talked  about  It. 

The  school  officials  raised  a  question: 
Would  we  be  better  dl,  for  Instance,  to  go 
further  than  we  did  and  anticipate  what  it  is 
that  the  C(Histitutlon  presently  requires  but 
what  the  court  hasn't  yet  tdd  us  it  requires? 
Or  are  we  better  off  to  do  our  best  to  read 
It  as  it  is  now  and  wait  and  see  what  the 
constitutional  decision  would  be  in  the  area? 
...  As  it  turned  out  the  anticipation  .  .  . 
that  there  would  be  litigation  did  come  to 
pass.  There  was  litigation.  It  happ^ied  to  be 
In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  set  forth,  as  you  know,  a  statement 
on  the  issue  of  urban  desegregation,  and 
really  that's  what  Swann  Is  directed  to  most 
acutely:  the  issue  of  large-dty  segregation. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  court  said  that 
the  methods  that  are  available  must  be  sev- 
eral, not  Just  one.  A  school  system  In  trying 
to  disestablish  the  dual  system  must  consider 
the  use  of  not  only  the  walk-In  school  .  .  . 
but  other  traditional  kinds  of  methods,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  Columbia,  as  other 
systems,  hss  had  to  reexamine  what  was  done 
before  to  determine  whether  additional 
methods  that  the  court  now  says  are  ocMistl- 
tutlonal  could  be  en^loyed.  ... 

Q:  Can  the  Swann  decision  of  Charlotte 
be  used  now  as  the  i4>propriate  legal  vehicle 
to  go  after  de  facto  aegregatioo  In  the  North- 
ern states? 

A:  The  answer  to  that  U  "no."  But  I  think 
It  U  Important  to  explain  why  the  court 
refuses  to  do  that.  The  court  said  that  (da 
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facto  Mgregmtloo)  raanlted  from  either  prl- 
▼ate  action  or  oOlclal  action  other  than  a 
■chool  board's  acUon.  By  that  I  think  It 
meant  that  where  aonlng  onUnanoes  or  fed- 
eral housing  programs  or  purely  private  decl- 
slon-malrlng  baaed  on  one's  eoonomlc  where- 
withal wer«  the  causes  of  what  we  call  de 
facto  segregattoo— other  than  school  board 
segregation — then  the  court  would  not  ad- 
dreea  Itaelf  to  that  Issue.  It  specifically  cut 
out  that  Issue.  Whether  It  will  choose  to  deal 
with  that  In  subsequent  cases  or  not  Is  a 
matter  of  common  speculation  by  attorneys 
Involved  In  constitutional  law. 

Q:  In  effect  this  ruling  means  that  you 
are  concerned  with  segregation  only  In  the 
South,  does  It  not? 

A:  Mo.  It  doesnt,  for  this  reason:  there 
are  a  number  of  school  systems  In  Northern 
communities  that  have  engaged  In  official 
practices  that  have  had  the  Intent  or  effect 
of  segregating  children  on  a  basis  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin.  Where  that  happens, 
tliat  aobool  syatem  la  under  precisely  the 
■ams  obUgatton  to  eliminate  that  action 
aa  la  any  Southem  soho(d  system.  The  dls- 
tlnotion  that  exlsta  la  that  in  moat.  If  not  aU, 
of  the  17  Southem  and  Border  states,  the 
<^Bclal  action  that  Is  taken  by  school  officials 
or  by  the  state  to  segregate  children  was  set 
forth  by  statute  books.  It  was  set  forth  as 
a  matter  of  law.  It  was  clear.  It  may  have 
been  wrong,  but  It  was  honest.  In  the  other 
cttlaa,  there  was  no  legal  statute  to  segregate 
children  on  account  of  race. 

Therefore,  In  meet  Southem  districts 
where  there  was  a  dital  system  ...  it  was 
easy  for  the  government  or  for  private  liti- 
gants to  show  that  after  the  Brown  case, 
and  after  Oreen  and  after  Bwann  there  had 
been  an  official  establishment  of  the  dual 
system,  "nie  only  questions  that  remained 
and  the  only  ones  that  were  dealt  with  In 
the  Swann  case,  was  what  do  you  do  about 
It. 

When  It  comes  to  official  action  that  segre- 
gates children  In  the  North  because  there  Is 
no  statute  or  no  official  display  of  the  actions 
that  were  taken.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  mov- 
ing party,  whether  a  private  litigant  or  the 
government,  to  show  .  .  .  there  was  official 
action  to  segregate  children.  .  .  .  That  Is 
typlcaUy  a  very  dUBoult  thing  to  do  because 
it^  not  overt.  It  means  going  Into  36  years 
of  school  board  minutes.  It  means  walking 
aehool  boimdary  llnea.  It  means  looking  at 
hOTialng  patterns  and  demographic  informa- 
tion th»t  is  gathering  d\ist  In  flies  of  city 
officials.  It  means  going  through  a  whole 
discovery  and  evidentiary  proeeas  simply  to 
eatabllah  a  ease  that  many.  If  not  most. 
Southem  communities  established  (^>enly  on 
the  statute  books  years  ago. 

As  a  consequence,  we  And  that,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  Southem  communities,  this 
office  actually  has  more  manpower  and  more 
reeouroes  committed  to  the  North  than  it 
does  outside  of  the  South.  In  other  words, 
we  have  more  people  and  OMre  of  our  budg- 
et supporting  oar  compliance  effort  in  the 
S8  states  outside  of  the  South  than  we  do 
In  the  17  Southem  and  Border  states. 

Q:  Can  you  not  move  admlnlstratlvtiy 
against  these  people  In  compliance  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  of  March  1970  in  which  he 
says  that  the  law  would  be  uniformly  ^>- 
plled  throughout  the  country?  Is  It  not  a 
matter  of  poUey  that  .  .  .  where  you  have 
segregated  schools.  lrreq>ectlve  of  how  that 
came  about,  the  situation  exists  of  segre- 
gation and  you  could  move  administrative- 
ly against  them? 

A:  Unfortunately,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
ease  of  administration,  the  answer  to  your 
qtustlon  is  "no."  .  .  .  Historically  well  before 
the  school  desegregation  Issue  aroee  Itefore 
IBM,  the  Supreme  Coiurt  and  the  legislative 
history  Indicated  that  In  order  for  a  denial 
e€  equal  protection  to  be  shown  one  must 
aho<w  official  action.  That's  why  results  can- 
not be  the  sole  determination.  Because  If  you 


bave  simply  the  results  you're  looking  at — 
namely  black  schools  here  and  white  schools 
over  here  In  any  given  oonmiunlty — the  cam- 
munlty  can  argue  that  those  results  stem 
not  from  official  action  but  from  private  de- 
eistons. 

Q:  Tou  indicate  that  distinction  here  Is 
made  between  communities  that  have  a  dual 
system  by  virtue  of  jMkst  law  and  those  i^eie 
It  has  Just  corns  about.  Many  people  In  the 
South  feel  .  .  .  that  since  the  1964  decision 
.  .  .  the  special  enforcement  that  occurs  in 
the  South  now  amounts  to  a  punitive  or 
special  action  on  the  part  of  HEW.  Would 
you  like  to  address  yourself  to  that  point? 

A:  Well,  I  have  to  disagree  with  It  .  .  . 
I  think  that  because  the  South  has  gen- 
erally taken  already  the  extensive  steps  that 
It  has  taken  in  this  area  to  comply  with 
the  Brown  decision  and  subsequent  deci- 
sions .  .  .  the  greater  the  degree  of  compli- 
ance, the  more  puzsllng  the  Issue  of  addi- 
tional compliance  will  be  to  most  So\ithem 
communities — At  lesst,  the  more  puasllng 
unless  It  Is  explained  ...  I  think  you'll 
find  thst  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Itself  and  the 
court  decisions  thAt  have  dealt  with  the 
Issue  of  the  dual  system  generally  arisen  in 
the  context  of  a  Southem  setting  .  .  .  Be- 
cause that  classic  dual  system  existed  in  the 
South  there  has  been  a  greater  Impact  of 
those  decisions  In  the  South. 

This  may  not  be  terribly  helirful  in  ex- 
plaining It  to  a  Southem  community,  black 
or  white.  But  if  you  had  found  that  .  .  . 
any  Northern  state  (some  years  ago)  had 
decided  to  have  dual  system,  I  think  you 
would  find  that  the  enforcement  effort  and 
the  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
would  Indeed  fall  Just  as  proportionately  on 
that  community  as  It  haf^Mns  to  fall  on 
the  Southem  community  ...  At  some  point 
when  those  states  that  have  dual  systems 
have  dealt  with  the  Lssue  and  dealt  with  It 
effectively  with  honest  results  and  In  good 
faith,  as  I  believe  they  are  now,  there  will 
be  an  equalisation  of  the  conditions  that 
exist  North  and  South  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  wUl  have — ri^tly — the  need  for  a  uni- 
form application  of  results,  not  Just  effort  . . . 

Q:  As  I  understand  it.  you  can't  move  in 
the  North  until  you  prove  that  its  de  facto 
segregation  Is  actuaUy  de  Jure,  correct? 

A:  That's  correct. 

Q:  All  right.  If  a  Southem  school  district 
compiles  with  the  federal  courts  and  with 
HSW  and  reaegregatlon  results.  Is  that  school 
district  going  to  have  to  continue  to  file  plan 
after  plan,  year  after  year? 

A:  If  the  school  district  has  actually 
achieved  a  desegregated  status  and  then  be- 
comes neutral  on  the  Issue  .  .  .  and  private 
decision  making  occurs  so  that  resegregatlon 
occurs:  no.  I  don't  believe  that  that  commu- 
nity— whether  It's  North  or  South — is  In  any 
different  condition  whatsoever.  ...  By  the 
same  token,  the  vast  majority  of  Southem 
districts  are  not  only  In  compliance  now,  but 
have  been  In  compliance  and  are  essentially 
In  the  s4me  position  as  those  districts  that 
are  of  like  size  and  quality  in  Northern 
states.  There  are  some  4,380  school  districts 
In  the  17  Southem  border  states.  Out  of 
those  4.000-plus  districts,  we're  now  talking 
with  a  mere  handfxil.  .  .  . 

Q:  But  tf  I  understand  the  point  you  made 
earlier,  they  still  stand  In  the  status  In  which 
they're  subject  to  fixrther  control  and  change 
before  most  Northern  communities,  due  to 
the  fact  that  In  years  past  they  had  dual 
systems. 

A:  But  very  few  of  them.  Very  few.  We  have 
probaMy.  out  of  the  4.400  districts  in  the 
South,  notified  something  on  the  order  of 
OO  to  70,  that's  all. 

Q:  Why  Columbia? 

A:  Well  for  the  reasons  that  I  gave  earlier: 
because  Ccdumbla — as  with  other  school  dis- 
tricts— by  everyone's  admission  does  have  a 
number  of  schools  that  are  still  the  results  of 
the  dual  system.  That's  not  to  say  that  it's 


clear  what  must  be  done  with  them;  we  don't 
know  that.  .  .  . 

Q:  Tou  have  found  In  the  North  that  you 
have  concentrations  of  blacks  and-or  whites 
without  regard  to  having  had  a  dual  school 
system  and  yet  In  the  South  when  you  bave 
the  concentration  of  blacks  or  whites  the 
presumpUon  is  that  It  is  due  to  the  previotis 
dual  system. 

A:  That  Is  almost  precisely  what  the  n.S. 
Supreme  Court  said  in  Swann. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  general  housing  pat- 
terns that  prevail  where  this  system  never 
occurred? 

A.  That  is  right,  but  let's  underline  the 
word  presumption.  It  Is  not  conclusive.  It  is 
rebuttable.  What  has  happened  Is  that  the 
court  said  .  .  .  that  where  a  system  did  have 
a  dual  structure  and  where  the  schools  are 
still  black  as  a  result  of  that  dual  structure, 
there  Is  a  presumption  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  vestiges  of  the  system  and  that  those 
vestiges  have  never  been  disestablished. 
However,  it  also  said  that  there  may  be  oc- 
casions where  aU  the  raclaUy  identifiable 
schools — the  black  schools  or  disproportion- 
ately black  schools — are  the  result  of  private 
decision-making  rather  than  dual  system. 
But  If  that  Is  the  case,  said  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  burden  rests  with  the  school  sys- 
tem to  come  forward  and  show  that  that  Is 
the  case.  .  .  . 

Q.  Burger  (Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger) 
wrote  that  into  his  opinion,  did  he  not? 

A.  Yes,  he  did.  This  is  not  an  administra- 
tive guideline.  This  Is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  language. 

Q.  In  some  cases,  then,  litigation  would  be 
the  more  favorable  than  anything  else  in  the 
school  plan. 

A.  Precisely. 

Q.  In  Colimnbla  .  .  .  we've  had  a  great  deal 
of  white  flight.  Columbia  has  become  a  ma- 
jority black  district.  In  that  situation,  would 
you  still  say  people  ought  to  submit  a  plan 
and  avoid  litigation? 

A.  Well,  that's  a  tough  question.  Tou'vs 
posed  a  question  that  probably  should  be 
posed  to  your  school  board  attorneys  and  of- 
ficials. I  think  that  the  option  stUl  is  with 
them.  .  .  .  Let's  talk  about  white  flight  for 
a  minute.  I  think  that's  a  matter  of  real  con- 
cern and  sensitivity  in  this  office  even 
though  It  may  not  appear  to  be.  I  would  like 
to  say  this  conclusively.  ...  No  matter  what 
your  view  of  the  desegregation  process  la — 
whether  you  happen  to  be  for  it  or  against 
it,  no  one  likes  to  see  a  community  turned 
upside  down  and  disrupted  for  any  reason. 

Obviously,  to  have  a  desegregated  school 
system  there  must  be  people  of  both  races 
parUclpatlng  In  that  system.  If  It's  of  one 
race,  by  definition,  it's  not  an  Integrated 
system.  Conversely,  If  white  flight  occurs  in 
a  substantial  degree,  not  only  Is  a  stable 
educational  system  threatened,  in  terms  of 
Its  racial  composition,  but  education  Is  as 
well.  Tax-wise,  it  is.  The  system  becomes 
poor.  Nobody's  Interests  are  served  when  the 
wealth  of  the  community  leaves.  I  could  go 
on  and  list  a  host  of  other  reasons  that  white 
flight,  as  we  call  It.  is  a  real  concern  and 
why  it  Is  important  a  system  do  what  it  can 
and  why  the  Federal  government  do  what 
it  can  to  deter  It.  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
deter  it. 

First  of  all,  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to 
be  sure  that  the  compliance  Judgments  are 
made  in  light  of  prevailing  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  are  not  made  whimsically  and 
are  not  made  without  careful  thought  as  to 
what  the  honest  obligation  of  that  district 
Is.  But  In  many  cases  where  an  obligation 
still  arises,  the  issue  of  white  flight  will  also 
arise.  Even  If  we  could  all  sit  here  and  agree 
on  any  given  case — and  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  agree  on  Coltunbia — that  some  steps 
have  to  be  taken,  then  the  issue  will  arise. 
Now  when  that  happens,  the  govoTiment  has 
an  obUgaUon  to  see  what  it  is  that  causes 
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and  what  can  happen  to  deter  It.  I  think 
that  both  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program  and  the  administration's  request 
for  an  omnibus  bill  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  quality  education  to  preserve  good  educa- 
tion and  deliver  good  education  to  all  the 
children  in  the  oomimunlty  is  the  major 
answer  to  the  question. 

Q:  A  lot  of  members  of  Congress  are  op- 
posing that  bill  for  fear  that  the  bulk  of 
the  money  will  be  used  to  finance  busing. 

A:  That's  a  myth  that  we've  got  to  dispel 
because  It  Is  flatly  Incorrect.  If  anyone  will 
take  the  time  to  read  either  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program  or  that  bill  in  Its 
two  versions,  one  in  the  House  and  one  In 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  what 
those  bills  are  attempting  to  achieve  is  a 
good  educational  system  that  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  that  .  .  .  the  children  have 
regardless  of  race.  It's  very  clearly  designed 
to  deal  with  the  issue  of  teacher  training  of 
curriculum  revision  ...  of  construction 
problems  .  .  . 

Q:  You're  speaking  of  quality  education, 
which  Is  the  point  we  started  out  on.  Now, 
to  what  degree  does  HEW  give  credence  to 
the  findings  of  HEW  and  ctf  the  civil  rights 
report  which  Indicated  that  the  quality  of 
education  of  children  deteriorates  where 
there  is  a  majority  of  blacks  in  schools?  And 
I  cite  the  Coleman  Report  and  the  Civil 
Rights  (Commission)  Report  of  1967.  Now 
do  you  take  any  position  at  all  with  respect 
to  that? 

A:  Well,  we  don't  have  conclusive  data  on 
that  issue.  As  a  legal  matter,  the  court  has 
based  Its  decision  In  the  Brown  case  on  a 
finding  that  there  were  intangible  as  well  as 
tangible  benefits  that  flow  from  an  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunity  regardless 
of  race.  They  did  not  specify  in  that  deci- 
sion nor  have  I  seen  any  court  specify  a  kind 
of  ratio  at  which  the  court  believes  that  the 
racial  composition  of  a  school  can  become 
such  that  those  intangible  benefits  which 
were  the  very  purpose  of  Brown  are  lost.  I've 
never  seen  It  litigated.  I've  never  seen  the 
court  recognize  It.  Now  It  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case.  Regardless  of  what  flows  from  a 
particular  racial  composition  of  a  school,  the 
administration  and,  I  hope.  Congress  be- 
lieve that  resources  have  got  to  be  devoted 
to  that  school  to  help  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  there,  again  regardless  of  the 
con^osltlon  ...  I  don't  think  that  the 
courts  or  Title  VI  have  ever  said  the  Con- 
stitutional Obligation  to  desegregate  Is 
hinged  upon  a  particular  ratio  or  shoitld  be 
deterred  upon  a  particular  ratio. 

Q:  No,  that's  not  in  any  court  decision,  but 
it  is  In  the  Coleman  Report.  It  Is  set  forth 
there  that  the  educational  performance  of 
Negro  students  Is  best  served  when  they  are 
in  a  situation  with  a  majority  of  white  stu- 
dents. Now  a  number  of  court  decisions  do 
refer  to  the  right  of  Negroes  to  move  Into 
majority  white  situations.  But  by  applica- 
tion of  the  court  decisions  themselves  and 
of  some  HEW  decisions,  the  resulting  school 
situation  is  loaded  with  Negro  students  so 
that  there  Is  to  be,  based  on  Coleman,  a  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  education  of  both 
persons  which  Is  also  accompanied  by  the 
white  lUght.  Witness  the  fact  In  Clarendon 
County  and  Cameron  school  district  of  South 
Carolina  where  the  magnitude  of  Negro  at- 
tendsmce  of  schools  Is  such  that  all  whites 
have  gotten  out.  So  we've  got  a  public  school 
system  which  has  run  the  entire  gamut,  is 
back  to  segregated,  is  completely  public  and 
presumably  is  in  compliance.  But  the  point 
that  I'm  making  is:  Is  It  a  matter  of  concern 
In  the  goal  of  quality  of  education  if  some  of 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken  not  Jiist  by 
HEW  but  by  the  courts  themselves  are  in  ef- 
fect defeating  the  purpose  of  quality  edu- 
cation In  which  they  set  out  to  perform? 

A:  I  think  that  It  is  very  deflnltely  a  mat- 
ter at  concern  and  It  also  is  clear  that  not 
even  the  Federal  government,  regarded  as  it 


is  as  having  a  great  deal  at  power  and  au- 
thority, can  control  that  situation. 

Q :  Is  this  a  vague,  general  concern  or  does 
it  affect  HEW'8  actions  In  specific  cases? 

A:  No,  I  think  that  you'U  find  that  the 
Issue  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  In  desegregated  schools  becomes  as 
specific  and  as  pointed  as  It  can  be  from  the 
distance  that  we  have  to  operate.  You'll  find 
that  school  authorities  have  frequently 
pointed  out  that  they  have  special  programs 
and  special  concerns  in  a  dessgregated  set- 
ting .  .  .  that  they  believe  are  making  prog- 
ress, and  we  take  account  and  encourage  and 
sanction  them  to  the  best  we  can.  .  .  . 

Q:  Once  you  approve  a  plan  for  Columbia 
for  this  fall,  will  Columbia  then  be  on  the 
de  facto  side  of  segregation? 

A:  From  our  viewpoint,  if  a  plan  \b  reached, 
and  agreement  Is  made  and  we  and  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  believe  it  is  In  compli- 
ance with  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  that 
plan  Is  Implemented  as  faithfully  as  possible 
by  echoed  authorities,  the  answer  Is  yes. 

Q:  Then  that  would  be  It  for  C<dumbla 
under  the  present  court  rule? 

A:  Yes,  if  those  steps  are  taken  that  I've 
Just  outlined. 

Q:  You  do  not  anticipate  any  further 
HEW  guidelines? 

A:  No  we  dont.  Not  on  the  issue  of  school 
desegregation.  There  are  HEW  attempts  to 
Improve  the  educational  quality  of  the 
schools  throughout  the  country.  I  dont  want 
to  be  misread  that  HEW  will  turn  Its  back 
on  the  school  systems:  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue as  cooperative  as  possible  with  the 
school  systems.  But  on  the  Issue  of  desegre- 
gation, I  wouldn't  expect  It. 

Q:  One  other  question  on  that.  Do  you 
anticipate  any  court  action  or  court  decision 
on  de  facto  segregation? 

A:  I  have  no  .  .  .  way  to  speculate  on 
that.  I  Just  don't  have  any  idea  if  the  court 
win  decide  to  take  that  issue  up.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  strenuous  and  great  debate  in 
Congress.  ...  It  has  also  arisen  in  cases 
In  the  North,  but  to  my  knowledge  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  ruled  on  that  Issue. 
Beyond  that  I  don't  kiKiw  when  either  the 
Congress  or  the  court  will  decide  to  take  it 
up,  If  at  all. 

Q:  There  is  a  possibility  of  neighborhood 
8cho<ds  In  Columbia  after  we've  submitted 
a  plan  that  would  still  be  90  per  cent  or  more 
black  because  there  was  documented  proof 
that  they  could  not  be  desegregated  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Would  this  be  de  facto 
rather  than  de  Jure  segregation? 

A:  If  that  were  to  be  the  case.  If  the  evi- 
dence Indicated  that  that's  the  plan  the 
Columbia  system  proposed,  and  It  was  In 
compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's  guide- 
lines, then  the  answer  to  that  would  be  "yes" 
from  HEW's  viewpoint.  I  ought  to  caution 
you  that  that  does  not  stop  private  litigants 
from  suing  the  system  ...  to  test  that 
issue  ...  we  have  no  control  over  that  (pri- 
vate litigation) ,  but  our  position  would  be 
that  no  plan  will  be  accepted  by  this  office 
nor  approved  nor  sanctioned  after  It's  Imple- 
mented, unless  that  plan  meets  current  Su- 
preme Court  standards.  Then  It  has  done 
what  It  has  to  do.  There  would  not  be  an- 
other Initiation  of  inquiry  on  our  part  as  to 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  a  new  set  of 
standards. 

Q:  What  criteria  do  you  use  in  determin- 
ing when  a  school  system  is  unitary? 

A:  Let  me  start  with  what  we  dont  use. 
We  don't  use  recial  balance  aa  a  criterion. 
Let  me  make  a  couple  of  comments  on  racial 
balance  then  .  .  .  get  to  what  we  do.  Ra- 
cial balance  means  a  lot  of  different  things 
to  different  people  and  it's  a  term  that  I 
would  really  like  to  see  somehow  eliminated 
from  the  vocabulary.  I  really  believe  that  the 
term  itself  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  it 
creates  more  confusion  in  myth  than  it  Is 
helpful  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Co\irt  set  that 
issue  to  rest  when  it  said  .  .  .  that  radal 


balance  is  not  what  the  court  Is  requir- 
ing. .  .  .  The  constitutional  command  to  de- 
segregate schools  does  not  mean  that  every 
school  in  every  community  must  always  re- 
flect the  racial  con^Msition  of  the  school  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  That's  pretty  clear.  Then 
you  ask  "what  Is  it."  It's  clear  that  we're 
not  using  racial  balance,  either  in  the  clas- 
sic sense  that  it  is  defined  here  or  for  that 
matter  in  any  of  the  unoperable  other 
senses. 

IdeaUy,  I  think  that  U  a  school  system 
were  operating  in  the  following  way,  it 
woiild  be  a  traly  unitary  system  In  svsry 
regard:  If  you  were  able  to  go  into  aU  of 
the  schools  in  the  system,  and  let's  say  thers 
were  delegations  of  white  and  delegations  at 
black  citizens  with  you  composed  of  reason- 
able men  of  good  faith  and  good  wlU  with- 
out racial  prejudices  and  you  were  to  look  at 
everything  in  aU  of  those  schools. 

If  you  were  to  look  at  the  racial  oon^xisi- 
tlon  of  the  students,  the  racial  oomposltlaii 
of  the  ttachers,  the  facilities,  how  they  were 
constructed  and  where  they  were  located — 
In  good  or  bad  areas  In  the  sense — whether 
the  facilities  are  falling  apart  or  not.  If  you 
were  to  look  at  bow  the  teachers  handle  the 
students,  at  how  the  officials  handle  the 
teachers,  at  the  athletic  systems  as  a  wh<de 
and  the  extra  curricular  activities.  ...  If 
you  were  to  look.  In  other  words,  at  every 
acpect  of  how  that  school  is  maintained  and 
oi^erated  by  officials.  And  having  looked  at  all 
of  the  schools  In  the  system,  you  were  able  to 
come  away  and  re-group  and  you  were  to 
say  to  each  other.  "Look,  there  are  a  lot  of 
differences  In  the  system.  That  school  has  a 
bigger  proportion  of  black  kids  than  that 
one,  that  one  has  a  bigger  portion  of  white 
kids,  that  school  Is  located  obviously  there 
and  therefore  it  is  a  little  bit  different  from 
this  one  here.  There  are  differences  in  this 
regard  and  differences  In  that  regard." 

But  In  spite  all  of  the  differences,  we  could 
conclude  as  reasonable  people  that  none  of 
these  schools  Is  operated  on  a  racial  basis, 
none  of  them  Is  operated  to  perpetuate  the 
dual  system,  none  of  them  is  operated  to  pre- 
clude school  children  from  activities  or  cur- 
rtciilum  because  of  their  race  and,  all  of 
them  are  operating  without  regard  to  race, 
you've  got  a  unitary  system.  That  in  my  view 
Is  as  Ideal  as  you  can  ever  get.  That  means 
that  you  are  going  to  have  differences  In  the 
system.  You're  going  to  have  differences  In 
people  composition.  You're  going  to  have 
differences  in  teacher  composition.  You'll 
have  differences  In  location  of  facilities  and 
the  like.  But  none  of  this  should  be  racially 
Identifiable  In  the  sense  that  we  discussed. 
The  next  question  you  should  ask.  Is  how 
far  could  these  differences  go — how  much 
difference?  And  at  that  point  there  Is  no  way 
to  generalize,  other  than  to  say  that  men 
of  goodwill  and  reasonable  pec^e  would 
probably  define  some  broad  boundaries  and 
within  those  botindarles  good  faith  differ- 
ences will  occur.  But  as  long  as  you're  Inside 
those  boundaries  I  think  you've  got  a  uni- 
tarian system. 

Q.  Let  me  take  you  to  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  where  there  are  16  districts.  Six  of  them 
don't  have  any  black  kids  in  them  at  all  .  .  . 
Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  a  very  defi- 
nite dual  school  system  exists  although  Indi- 
vidual districts  may  have  unitarian  school 
systems.  What  Is  the  authority  ...  of  the 
Federal  Ooverament  ...  to  work  toward  con- 
solidation of  districts  to  bring  about  a  more 
meaningful  IntegraUon  pattern? 

A.  Well,  In  a  few  cases  It  can  be  shown 
that  districts  have  been  carved  up  within  a 
given  geographical  area  In  order  to  exclude 
children  from  schools  on  account  of  their 
race.  This  happens  rarely,  but  It  does  happen. 
In  those  cases  the  Justice  Department  has 
requested  of  the  federal  court  an  order  by 
which  we  consolidate  or  somehow  regerry- 
mander  the  zone  lines  to  eliminate  ^at  kind 
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ot  •  isetaUy  notad  thing.  TImm  things  are 
very  rare  .  .  .  onUnarny  aobool  dlatrtcts  are 
<famwn  to  a  terminus  with  the  city  limits, 
for  example. 

Q.  Does  HEW  ever  Impoae  on  locad  actaocd 
boards  or  suggest  to  loeal  school  boards  that 
meetings  be  cloeed  U  one  at  their  represent- 
atives Is  present? 

A:  At  a  local  meeting?  Yes,  we  have  done 
that.  Ill  tell  you  why  we  have  dona  It.  I 
dont  think  that  It  happens  frequently  be- 
cause  moet  often  we  dont  go  to  public  school 
board  meetings.  We  have  asked  that  a  nego- 
tiations seaalOD  be  closed  simply  because  the 
glare  of  publicity  ordinarily  prompts  people 
to  make  speeches.  We're  aU  subject  to  that. 
I  dont  mean  that  it  happens  on  the  part  of 
school  officials  any  more  than  government 
officials.  And  ordinarily  when  we  have  had 
the  press  present  at  a  few  occasions  .  .  .  and 
we've  had  them  present  at  negotlatloos  ses- 
sions, nothing  Is  achieved.  No  results  are 
achieved.  I  wouldnt  say  nothing  Is  achieved 
because  some  pretty  good  speeches  are  made. 
Q:  Dont  you  think  that  If  the  same  rea- 
soning were  followed  by  all  public  bodies  that 
all  meetings  would  be  closed? 

A:  I  dont  think  all  meetings  should  be 
cloeed  and  I  guees  I  should  distinguish  the 
negotiation  session  from  your  point  which  Is 
about  an  HEW  person  attending  a  public 
school  board  meeting.  .  .  . 

Q:  Let's  get  away  from  the  school  board 
meeting  and  talk  about  HEW  negotlaUng 
sessions.  Do  you  require  that  these  be  cloeed 
to  the  press?  Or  do  you  feel  that  It  Is  bene- 
ficial for  the  people  generally  to  not  know 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  session? 

A:  Oh.  I  think  it's  absolutely  critical  that 
people  understand  what  takes  place. 

Q:  Then  why  ahouldnt  the  meetings  be 
open? 

A:  The  only  reason  Is  one  of  scheduling 
and  .  .  .  the  pressiire  on  the  participants  to 
believe  that  they  will  end  up  In  the  funny 
pm>ers  and  therefore  there  are  inhibitions  on 
the  one  hand  and  there  is  speech-making  on 
the  other.  I  dont  think  that  that  is  a  very 
h«H>Py  result.  But  we  have  fo\ind  that  that  is 
the  case.  We  could  try  it  the  other  way.  It 
takes  an  Immense  amount  of  time  and  energy 
because  I  would  say  It  takes  up  to  five  times 
the  amount  of  time  to  get  to  the  same  con- 
clusions. You  will  also  find  that  more  often 
than  not  It's  the  local  school  officials  who 
don't  want  to  feel  the  inhibitions  of  the 
expostuv,  not  HEW. 

Q:  Could  you  speak  specifically  to  the 
Ck>lumbla  situation  as  to  who  there  prefers 
these  meetings  to  be  cloeed? 

A:  No,  I  can't.  I  don't  know  that  we  have 
ever  raised  the  Issue.  I  don't  recall  that.  It 
may  have  come  up  last  year.  We  havent  ne- 
gotiated this  year.  So  Tm  not  directing  these 
comments  to  Columbia. 

Q:  How  about  if  they're  going  to  close  the 
the  aesslona  that  they  have  now.  .  .  .  What 
would  HEW  do  about  this?  .  .  . 

A:  Okay,  do  we  believe  that  scho<d  board 
meetings  should  be  open?  I  think  It  would 
be  grattUtous  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  on 
It.  Our  opinion  Is  that — I  mean  our  feeling 
Is  that — ^tbat  Is  the  buslnees  of  the  school 
board  In  that  community  and  the  press  in 
the  community.  We  have  no  guidelines  that 
say  that  schocri  board  meetings  should  be 
closed  or  open  or  on  Siindays  or  Saturdays 
or  any  other  time  or  under  any  other  condi- 
tions. And  I  think  that  that  Is  a  matter  that 
will  have  to  be  resolved  between  you  and 
the  press  and  your  school  board.  As  for 
whether  or  not  we  would  be  upset  If  the 
school  offlctela  chose  to  publicize  the  dlfier- 
•nt  plans  that  are  being  drawn— and  it's  news 
to  ms  th&t  any  plans  ars  bstng  drawn.  .  .  . 
Ho.  we  wouldnt  be  upset.  That's  equally 
the  buMnasi  of  tlie  school  board.  And  if  the 
commumty  decides  that  its  elected  school 
board  members  should  divulge  what  is  going 
on  It  seems  to  ms  that  that  U  the  commu- 
nity's 1 


Q:  Would  HEW  refuse  to  partlctpata  In  a 
negotiating  session,  in  earnest  actually  go- 
ing through  the  real  mech*nlos  of  the  ses- 
sion— if  the  press  were  pressntf 

A:  I'd  like  to  say  that  I'm  not  stire,  at  this 
point,  although  I  Uke  it  that  you're  leading 
up  to  such  a  request  and  if  so  we  would 
certainly  have  to  consider  it  very  caref\illy. 

Q:  This  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  less 
weighty  than  the  Pentagon  papers. 

A:  It  depends  on  whose  back  that  weight 
rests.  And  I  have  the  scars  to  prove  It.  I  would 
say  this:  that  the  only  inhibition  to  an  ear- 
nest working  negotiating  session — not  a  board 
of  directors  window  (toesslng  session — ^Is  the 
one  that  I  menti<Mied  before.  And  that  is 
whether  or  not  It  can  take  place  and  personal 
feelings  and  opinions  are  floated  and  tested 
with  impunity.  If  they  are  not.  I  suspect 
that  your  school  ofBdals  will  be  very  troubled 
by  It.  If  they  are  not  trouMed  by  it.  I  would 
have  to  examine  whether  we  would  be 
troubled  b^  it.  I  think  that  yon  would 
find  less  of  the  problem  on  our  part 
than  theirs.  '  would  like  to  say  tme  gratui- 
tous thing  U  advance  or  in  addltlcm.  I  think 
that  our  position  in  HEW  Is.  generally  speak- 
ing, served  by  more  exposure. . . .  We  live  In  a 
goldfish  bowl  in  this  business  anyway.  While 
we're  in  a  g<4dfl8h  bowl  and  everyone  is  look- 
ing at  us,  I  think  It  Is  to  our  advantage  to  be 
as  forthright  and  candid  about  what  we  are 
doing  as  we  can  be. 

Q:  If  you  had  a  community  In  the  south 
where  there  had  been  a  history  of  de  Jure 
segregation,  but  in  which  both  a  majority 
of  the  white  citizens  and  patrons  and  of 
the  black  patrons  and  citizenry  agreed  on  a 
pattern  of  school  desegregation  .  .  .  that  did 
not  measiuv  up  to  what  would  be  considered 
to  be  the  unitary  system,  would  something 
of  that  sort  be  acceptable  to  HEW?  Or  you 
would  have  to  say  "no,"  the  community's 
wishes  cannot  be  observed  here? 

A:  It's  almost  impossible  to  answer  as 
you  pose  this.  Let  me  take  It  m  two  parts. 
If  the  black  and  white  community  In  that 
hypothetical  district  were  to  agree  on  a 
plan  in  every  Instance  ...  I  think  .  .  .  the 
plan  would  in  fact  fall  within  the  broad 
boundaries  of  what  the  courts  have  required. 
We  would  take  very  seriously,  very  seriously  a 
consensus — an  honespt  consensus  of  the  Mack 
and  white  community  In  Columbia  and  In 
other  cities.  Just  as  we  have  In  other  oases  . .  . 
We  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  a  bl- 
radal  committee  or  any  sort  of  a  btradal 
effort  baa  been  undertaken  in  Columbia  to 
say — "Look  this  la  our  problem,  these  are 
our  schools,  these  are  our  children  and  It's 
our  plan  drawn  by  our  people."  That  ts  of 
primary  concern  to  us.  If  we  had  an  Indi- 
cation that  that  was  happening  we  would  be 
very  hard  pressed,  very  hard  preesed  to  say 
"no"  to  that  plan.  I  guarantee  that. 

Q:  Even  If  that  group  came  up  with.  say. 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  coupled 
with  freedom  of  choice? 

A:  All  right.  If  that  occurred  in  a  sense 
that  no  movement  was  made  or  would  be 
made  to  deal  with  the  black  schools  in  the 
community  I  think  it  would  be  a  problem, 
yes.  .  . 

Q:  Suppose  it  la  the  desire  of  the  black 
and  White  community  in  collusion  to  pre- 
serve that  which  they  now  have? 

A:  Well  I  think  that  It  Is  possible — I  think 
H  Is  possible  for  collusion  of  that  kind  to 
occur.  That  would  be  unacceptable.  I  think 
it  is  possible.  None  of  us  have  the  right,  de- 
spite our  wishes,  to  flaunt  constitutiona] 
standards  that  are  set  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
...  I  dont  think  we  have  a  right  to  say  to 
hell  with  the  Supreme  Court  standards  or 
that  we  are  going  to  evade  the  law.  .  . 

Q:  Let  me  ask  about  this  question  of  free- 
dom ot  choice.  The  courts  have  virtually 
ruled  freedom  of  choice  invalid  In  most 
southern  districts.  Now  with  that  historical 
background,  you  have  what  they  call  free- 
dom of  enrollme&t  In  a  number  of  northern 


states.  But  it  U  restricted  to  the  point  where 
ehlldrsn  who  want  to  transfer  .  .  .  have  to 
get  their  own  trao^Kjrtation — no  free  busing 
for  them  as  the  Swann  decision  mdleated 
should  be  the  case.  Now  is  there  any  way  that 
you  can  look  upon  that  as  a  de  jure  segrega- 
tion practice  by  a  school  board? 

A:  It  becomes  a  oompUeated  question.  I 
might  add  that  It  Is  one  that  has  been  under 
review  for  some  months  In  the  city  of  Boston 
both  by  state  authoriUes  and  by  Federal 
authorities  and  It  becomes  swnewhat  compli- 
cated. But  it  Is  possible  that  abuses  of  that 
kind  can  be  such  that  they  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  illegal  freedom-of -choice  arrange- 
ment. And  in  su4^  a  case,  we  will  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Q:  What  about  when  a  school  board  has 
drawn  attendance  aones  so  that  the  school 
ends  up  being  segregated.  Is  that  considered 
de  jure  segregation  and  would  that  be  taken 
Into  consideration  in  the  North? 

A:  Yes,  if  the  zones  were  drawn  so  as  to 
create  segregated  schools,  that  Is  de  jure  and 
that  Is  why  you  can  Impose  a  remedy  equiv- 
alent to  that  that  Is  opposed  in  a  former  de 
Jure  dual  system.  That  and  similar  kinds  of 
Bub^  forms  of  gerrymandering  and  the  like 
led  to  a  number  of  orders  in  the  Northern 
districts. . .  . 

Q:  We  have  been  talking  aU  the  way 
through  about  the  white  community  and 
white  community  reactions.  What  do  you 
think  la  the  answer  to  the  black  community 
that  says  we  want  to  keep  our  black  in- 
tegrity, we  want  to  keep  our  black  identity. 
We  do  not  want  to  rename  our  schools,  we 
do  not  want  to  carry  our  children  all  over 
the  place. 

A.  I'm  glad  you  brought  up  the  question 
about  what  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  black 
community  and  the  black  cbUdren.  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  question  very  specifically 
Is  that  In  almost  all  of  those  instances,  un- 
less there  is  a  clear  racial  intent  to  deny  a 
school  something  on  account  of  race,  that  Is 
a  local  problem.  .  .  . 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  '^Hrginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  authorized  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  make  the  following  unan- 
imous ccHisent  request,  after  its  having 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship with  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoKo) ,  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Beknktt).  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and.  other  principal 
parties. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  296, 
HJl.  8866 — an  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes — 
there  be  a  limitaticm  of  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  on  the  bill,  with  the  time 
to  be  coDtroUed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ; 

That  the  time  (m  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  such  amoid- 
ment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Long),  with  the  ezoeptians  that — as  to 
time — on  the  so-called  South  African 
amendment,  there  be  3  hours;  and  on  the 
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so-called  conflscatian  amendment,  there 
be  2  hours; 

That  no  amendment  not  germane  be 
received:  and  that  Senators  in  control 
of  the  time  on  the  bill  may  yield  there- 
from to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  contemplate 
ofTerlng  an  amendment.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  include  in  his  request  an 
hour's  time  which  I  may  want  to  use  on 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, with  respect  to  the  amendment 
which  would  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FtrLBRicHT),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  leader — that  time  on 
that  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Long)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  a  Uttle  bit 
in  the  dark.  Is  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  proposes  to  of- 
fer, on  which  he  wants  agreed  time,  to 
the  pending  business  or  to  the  proposed 
sugar  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  the  sugar  bill, 
I  thought  that  was  what  the  Senator  was 
asking  about. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wanted  to  be  sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order 
is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  not  later  than  2  pjn.  on 
Tuesday.  July  27.  1971,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  HJt.  8866,  an  act 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1048  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  there  be  1  hour  of  debate 
on  passage  of  the  bill  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(lir.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Provided.  That  debate  on  any 
amendment,  except  the  amendments  listed 
below,  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  between  the  mover 
and  the  manager  (Mr.  Long) :  a  so-called 
South  Africa  amendment — 3  hours;  a  so- 
called  oonflscatlon  amendment — 2  hours; 
and  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) — 1  hour. 

Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  received,  and  that  time  for 
debate  of  the  bill  may  be  yielded  on  any 
pending  amendment,  motion  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  table.  (July  26,  1971) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectiOD,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REC£S8  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  hav- 
ing discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  that  v^en  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  lOajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
no  later  than  2  pjn.  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending 
business  and  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  Sugar  Act,  Calendar 
No.  296. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(4)Jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS ON  THURSDAY.  JULY  29, 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated — 
immediately  after  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order: 
Senators  Dominick.  Brock,  Btjcklxy, 
Byri/  of  Virginia,  Cuktis,  Gusney,  and 
Thurmond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senators  Just  named,  each  of  whom  is  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkz)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Soiate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises. 

AMSNOKKNT  KO.  3 IT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  317  and  adc  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  11,  strike  "after  October  1, 
1971,". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
started  as  a  proposal  for  the  relief  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  now  purports  to 
be  a  generic  bill.  It  does  create  a  Board 
with  authority  to  guarantee  loans  up  to 
a  total  of  $2  billion.  But  it  is  no  coinci- 
deaee  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  prohibit  any  loans  in  excess  of  $250 
million.  In  this  and  other  ways,  the  bill 
is  tailor-made  to  flt  the  Lockheed  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Charls  Walkar.  in  his  testimony 
bef OTe  the  Committee  (m  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  made  it  perfectly 


clear  that,  no  matter  what  final  form 
the  legislation  took,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  regard  it  as  a  congres- 
sional endorsement  of  the  guarante»l 
loan  for  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

In  its  present  form,  it  is  neither  a 
generic  bill  nor  a  private  bill;  it  is  a 
hybrid.  What  does  seem  clear  from  the 
form  of  this  bill  is  that  the  Senate  will 
be  deprived  of  a  clean  up  or  down  vote 
on  either  the  generic  question  or,  the 
Lockheed  guarantee.  They  are  both  im- 
portant questions,  and  they  are  separate 
questions. 

This  amendment  gives  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  work  its  will  on  each  of  these 
Issues. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  affords 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  disapprove 
guarantees  of  loans  made  by  the  Board. 
Approximately  a  year  ago.  Congress 
incorporated  very  much  the  same  pro- 
visions in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
for  V  loan  guarantees  in  excess  of  $20 
million,  to  afford  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  such  loans.  This  bill 
does  the  same  for  all  applicants  except 
Loclcheed.  This  amendment  simply  would 
eliminate  that  exemption.  It  would  afford 
Congress  a  right,  within  a  limited  period 
of  time,  to  disapprove  the  loan  guaran- 
tees for  all  corporations,  including  Lock- 
heed. Lockheed  would  not  receive  special 
treatment.  It  would  be  considered  like 
any  other  corporation  in  distress  seeking 
tlie  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Without  this  amendment  which  I  am 
offering.  Mr.  President,  Congress  would 
effectively  approve  a  loan  guarantee 
before  all  the  details  have  been  ham- 
mered out  by  the  banks,  by  Lockheed,  or 
by  the  board  which  this  legislation 
establishes. 

Congress  Is  operating  in  the  dark. 
If  Congress  were  to  pass  the  legislation 
in  its  present  form,  it  could  safely  assume 
that  shortly  afterward  the  banks,  the 
Board,  and  Lockheed  would  get  together 
to  hammer  out  questions  such  as  the 
future  management  of  Lockheed,  the 
right  to  counsel,  the  right  to  declare 
dividends,  and  the  extent  of  the  col- 
lateral, and  many  others.  How  can  we 
approve  before  we  know  what  sort  of 
contractual  arrangement  the  parties  will 
work  out? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  blanket 
approval  provided  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  I  submit  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  it  here.  If  my  amendment  ia 
adopted,  the  bill  would  set  forth  an  expe- 
ditious procedure  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval by  CTongress.  after  notiflcation  to 
Congress  of  the  intended  loan  guarantee, 
and  Congress  would  have  20  days  in  ses- 
sion in  which  to  disapprove.  If  it  did  not 
disaiwrove.  then  the  loan  guarantee 
could  be  made. 

I  realize  that  Congress  will  be  in  re- 
cess beginning  early  in  August  and, 
therefore,  that  it  oould  not  act  to  dis- 
approve a  proposed  loan  guarantee  be- 
fore September.  That  need  not  adversely 
affect  Lockheed.  By  S^tendier,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  Lockheed  would  only 
need,  by  its  own  figures,  about  $25  mil- 
lion of  the  $250  mllUoQ  proposed  for  thi* 
financing.  That  relatively  small  flfura 
oould  be  provided  in  numerous  ways,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  Iiockheed  going.  It 
could  be  provided  by  the  banks  on  a 
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sbort-tenn  credit  basis.  It  oould  also  be 
provided  by  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  Its  exiatijig  statutory  authority- 
section  13-3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  nilnoto  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yoilc. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  already  expressed 
myself  on  this  amendment.  I  believe  that 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  I  am  a  sunwiter  of  the  blU.  I  think 
the  bill  would  be  better  served  If  everyone 
were  In  the  same  class,  that  is,  included 
as  Lockheed  would  be.  I  beUeve  that  we 
need  the  bill  as  a  generic  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  the  books,  and  for  that  reason 
I  expect  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  the  Lockheed  claim 
in  this  case,  Lockheed  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  my  amendment  but 
would  be  treated  as  all  other  corporations 
would  be. 

In  the  absence  of  any  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  see  any  Justifica- 
tion for  discriminating  in  favor  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp. 

It  would  also,  of  course,  give  Congress 
the  opportunity.  In  this  case,  to  vote  on 
two  separable  and  two  very  Important 
questions.  One  Is  the  generic  issue  and 
the  other  is  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
loan  to  Lockheed. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
procedure  established  for  a  congressional 
vote  on  loan  guarantees  is  not  only  in- 
corporated in  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  even  though  in  that  act  it  is  intend- 
ed to  assiu*  that  defense  producers  and 
corporations  which  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense  will  maintain  their  con- 
tinued operations  against  financial  ad- 
versity. If  Congress  is  willing  to  grant 
loan  guarantees  in  such  a  case,  with  its 
right  to  review  In  defense-related  indus- 
tries. It  is  very  hard  to  understand  why 
It  should  not  do  so  for  commercial  proj- 
ects. Tliat  Is  what  we  are  faced  with  In 
this  case. 

It  has  been  made  clear  in  testimony 
before  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affah^  Committee,  that  the  welfare  of 
Lockheed  as  a  defense  producer  and 
manufacturer  Is  not  at  stake  in  this  case. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  The  Pentagon  has 
made  that  clear.  With  or  without  bank- 
ruptcy, with  or  without  reorganizatica. 
Lockheed  would  continue  meeting  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  Pentagon.  But  at  stake 
in  this  case  Is  a  commercial  product,  the 
survival  of  the  Trl-Star.  If  Congress  re- 
serves Its  right  to  disapprove  loan  giuu*- 
antees  for  defense-related  Industries  or 
products,  what  conceivable  Justification 
can  there  be  for  falling  to  exercise  the 
same  rights  In  the  case  of  a  commercial 
product  where  there  is  no  issue  or  ques- 
tion of  natlcmal  security  involved? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unusual  even  to 
consider  legislation  such  as  this,  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  corporations  in 
financial  dlfflculties  simply  because  they 
are  big  and  because  their  failure  could 
have  adverse  effect  on  their  employees. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  oontro- 
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versy,  and  perhaps  of  doubtful  wisdom, 
to  legislate  in  this  case  for  a  particular 
corporation;  but  if  we  are  going  to  do  it, 
why  should  be  sanction  the  deal  before 
we  even  know  what  it  is?  In  this  case,  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  arrange- 
ments have  not  been  worked  out  between 
Lockheed  and  the  banks,  or  between 
Lockheed  and  the  Board. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted.  Con- 
gress would,  to  a  greater  extent,  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  and  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  generic  Issue.  Then 
later  on,  if  legislation  is  passed,  it  would 
have  another  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  LoclLheed  issue.  It  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  im- 
derlylng  assumption  that  a  $250  million 
loan  is  enough  to  tide  Lockheed  over — 
ball  it  out,  as  has  been  stated,  and  that 
a  sufBclent  market  exists  for  the  Trl-Star 
to  justify  the  Federal  guarantee  of  a 
$250  million  loan  to  this  large  corpora- 
tion. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  could  be  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate  soon.  I  would  be  glad  to  enter  into 
a  time  limitation  agreement  if  the  other 
parties  are  so  disposed. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dls- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Seruitor  from  DUnois  for  Intro- 
ducing this  amendment.  I  think  it  will 
Improve  the  bill  considerably.  However, 
it  points  out  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  regard  to  the  entire  matter  that  dis- 
turbs me  deeply. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  so-called 
generic  bill.  It  does  not  relate  solely  to 
Lockheed  but  to  any  corporation  or  any 
business  that  comes  in  and  makes  an  ap- 
t^cation  for  a  Government  loan  guar- 
antee. When  that  happens,  under  the  leg- 
islation, the  Board  is  charged  with  mak- 
ing an  assessment  of  the  factors  Involved 
in  the  loan,  measuring  them  against  the 
criteria  that  will  be  in  this  measiue  in 
its  final  form. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  if  these  officials,  who  would  serve 
on  the  Board  if  the  act  were  passed, 
wM-e  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  prertdent  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  the  district  involved 
in  the  loan,  that  suggests  the  tremendous 
political  pressure  when  the  economic 
weD-belng  of  the  Nation  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  administration  in  power,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is,  at  least, 
an  appointed  official  of  the  President- 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  it  is  true. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  an  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Reserve  Board 
in  many  instances  will  be  a  gentieman 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  thing  would  be  true 
with  respect  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  district  in- 
volved. 

I  believe  there  is  a  philosophical  mat- 
ter Involved  here.  We  have  a  most  seri- 
ous question  before  us  as  to  the  size  and 
kind  of  pressures  that  are  bound  to  be 
involved  in  a  case  In  which  millions  of 
dollars  and  perhaps  billlcxis  of  dollars 
are  involved. 


They  are  the  sort  of  questions  that 
ought  not  to  be  handled  without  a  thor- 
ough, on-g(^ng  review.  In  fact,  I  have 
a  i^illosophical  questicm  In  my  mind  as 
to  whether  we  should  ever  approve  of  a 
public  body  of  officials  having  guarantee 
authority  ^rtiere  competition  is  involved 
between  compcmies  in  the  industries  in 
question.  Thwe  is  a  very  deep  philo- 
sophical question. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
at  the  same  time  it  helps  to  provide  ad- 
ditional safeguards,  possibly  a  combina- 
tion of  several  philosophical  difficulties 
which  would  expose  the  executive  branch 
as  well  as  Congress  itself  to  the  same 
kind  of  economic  pressures. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should 
be  called  upon  to  take  a  position  in  favor 
of  one  company  or  against  another.  We 
should  review  this  matter  and  recognize 
its  existence.  They  are  involved  in  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  acticuis  of  both 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
are  involved,  the  danger  to  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  less.  For  that  reason,  I 
favor  the  amendment.  However,  I  feel 
it  does  still  leave  the  bill  serious  and,  I 
think,  almost  prevailing  difficulties  which 
would  militate  s«ainst  supporting  such 
a  measure.  If  we  are  to  support  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  I  think  is  extremely  well  taken, 
I  see  no  reason  for  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  Lockheed  case  and  any  other 
case,  while  we  have  examined  the  Lock- 
heed case.  The  circumstances  change 
every  day  with  regard  to  the  Lockheed 
case. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  complained 
about  and  one  of  the  things  that  worries 
me  the  most  is  that  during  this  period 
of  time  since  the  bankruptcy  at  RoUs- 
Royce,  there  has  been  a  continuation  of 
the  British  Government  financing  daily 
the  operation  in  Great  Britain,  without 
fliumcing  through  private  sources  and 
without  hope  of  a  private  guarantee  to 
the  aircraft  manufacttu^r  Involved, 
Lockheed. 

There  has  been  a  continual  buildup  of 
inventory.  I  am  told  that  there  is  $1.1 
billion,  almost  $1.2  billion  in  inventory. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  totally  lost. 
because  every  day  they  build  up  the  in- 
ventory and  if  the  company  were  to  go 
into  bankruptcy  imder  chapter  X  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  the  trustee  would  have 
prevailing  economic  factors  to  lead  him 
to  a  Judgment  so  far  as  those  items  al- 
recwly  in  inventory  are  concerned.  He 
could  go  ahead  and  produce  airplanes 
without  the  lost  Jobs  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  sibout  before. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  this 
serious  difficulty  in  Justifying  the  parts 
and  inventory  such  as  has  been  built  up, 
the  amount  of  which  I  have  mentioned. 
It  indicates  what  appeal  such  a  measure 
would  have. 

If  we  ohce  break  down  this  wall,  we 
are  in  great  trouble.  With  regard  to 
striking  out  the  date,  it  would  at  least 
put  Lockheed  in  the  same  position  as 
most  everyone  else  would  be,  if  we  got 
their  applications  In  time.  They  would 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  with 
whatever  deal  had  been  worked  out,  with 
whatever  board  would  be  set  up.  and 
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establish  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  review  those  de- 
tails and  establish  some  precedents  and 
criteria  and  ideas  of  our  own. 

I  hope  that  we  would  have  a  chance 
to  review  the  entire  process  and  deter- 
mine whether  we  should  continue  with 
the  $2  billion  guarantee  if  that  tiuns  out 
to  be  unwise  and  the  problems  indicate 
that  it  is  unwise  with  respect  to  Lock- 
heed. We  could  then  take  another  look 
at  it  and  reject  whatever  guarantee  had 
been  given  better  than  if  we  had  a  broad 
generic  bill.  I  think  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
perceptive  comments.  I  commend  him 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  at- 
tended to  this  matter  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  raised  the  question  of 
nrftssiu^.  I  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that  pres- 
Kiire  can  be  applied  from  both  sides.  Is 
there,  for  example,  no  communication 
between  the  management  of  General 
Electric  and  a  competitive  management, 
or  McDonald  Douglas? 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  what  they  call  the 
stated  price  increase  of  General  Electric 
that  is  to  be  effective  4  days  after  the 
August  recess  begins,  on  the  10th  of 
August.  Is  that  not  ultimate  pressure  on 
the  part  of  competitive  airline  pur- 
chasers to  revoke  their  support  of  Lock- 
heed and  the  airplanes  they  have  placed 
orders  with  Locldieed  to  purchase? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
discuss  pressure,  we  should  consider  the 
pressure  on  botii  sides  of  the  street.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  pressure  is  some- 
thing that  each  Senator  must  evaluate 
within  his  own  conscience.  We  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  amendment  is  in 
a  sense  a  response  to  pressure.  It  Is  a  re- 
sponse to  pressure  to  cancel  the  manu- 
facture of  the  plane  at  Lockheed.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  particularly 
to  eliminate  totally  purchase  from  Lock- 
heed that  might  make  a  sound  project  of 
this  aircraft. 

There  could  be  no  possibility  of  that  if 
the  pending  amendment  were  agreed  to. 
and  Lockheed  has  to  continue  its  pro- 
duction to  the  period  that  the  Senate 
would  envision  with  the  passage  of  his 
amendment,  20  legislative  days  following 
the  return  of  the  Senate,  following  the 
Augiist  recess. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  date  extend- 
ing into  October.  The  Senator  knows  full 
well  that  Lockheed  Corp.  Is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion at  all  to  do  this. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  indicates  that 
he  would  supply  a  bare  Lockheed  loan. 
The  fact  is  that  we  could  not  do  it.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  prospects  of  a  Lockheed  loan  so  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  guarantee.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 


to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  Going  to  the  first 
point  he  made,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whettier  Lockheed  would  be  elim- 
inated by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  find  that  there  would  be  very 
litUe  difference  than  if  we  were  to  pass 
this  entire  bill  as  is.  There  hsis  been  testi- 
mony t>ef  ore  the  committee  that  it  would 
probably  ttUce  a  considerable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  work  out  the  final  de- 
tails of  any  loan  arrangement  that  might 
come  about. 

The  deadline  here,  and  we  should  un- 
derstand it,  is  not  one  proposed  by  the 
bank,  but  proposed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  says  that  after  August  8 
it  will  no  longer  conduct  its  daily  financ- 
ing in  the  $1  miUion  category  to  the  Rolls 
Royce  plant,  which  they  have  not  taken 
over. 

I  think  that  is  the  factor  involved.  All 
we  have  to  do  to  extend  this  deadline  is 
to  give  the  British  Government  some  way 
to  get  off  the  hook. 

In  the  last  analysis,  as  has  been  com- 
mented on  by  one  Senator,  there  is  a  good 
chance  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  this 
the  British  Government  will  go  ahead 
with  it  anywsiy.  considering  the  amount 
of  money  they  put  in. 

No,  I  do  not  think  because  we  fall  to  act 
finally  before  Augxist  8  the  company  will 
fail.  If  we  authorize  generally,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  Government  will  prob- 
ably be  met,  although  I  do  not  know  what 
position  they  will  take.  That  will  be  up 
to  them.  But  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  final  yes  or  no  would  prevent 
them  from  extending  their  credit.  So 
much  for  the  first  point. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  I 
would  like  to  borrow  from  the  advertising 
spokesman  and  say  it  seems  to  me  the 
Seiuttor  helped  in  the  argument  he  made 
rather  than  hurt.  In  effect,  he  said  "Dou- 
ble action,  double  the  fund."  Just  be- 
cause the  pressures  on  one  side  may  be 
bad  does  not  mean  they  will  not  be  worse 
from  IXKth  sides.  If  you  get  double  pres- 
sures on  the  Government,  the  possibility 
of  soimd  decisions  being  made  are  not 
necessarily  helped. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  am«idment.  , 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  moticoi  to  table 
the  pending  amendment  may  be  pre- 
sented. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  1t>e  in  order  to  order  now  the  yeas 
and  najrs  to  occiu-  on  such  a  tabling  mo- 
tion if  and  when  it  is  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  that  while  this  proposal  con- 
templates a  $250  million  loan,  it  has  not 
been  suggested  by  anyone,  to  the  l>est  of 
my  Icnowledge,  that  Lockheed  would  by 
October  need  $250  miUlon.  It  is  my  im- 
pression from  the  Lockheed  cash-flow 
statements  that  it  might  need  as  much  as 
$25  million.  That  being  the  case,  and 
the  Interest  of  the  banlcs  and  the  con- 
tinued economic  health  of  Lockheed  be- 
ing considered,  it  should  not  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  Lockheed  to  arrange  short- 
term  financing  on  the  order  of  $25  mil- 
li(m.  Surely  there  vrould  be  oiough  col- 
lateral to  protect  the  banks  against  any 
risk  of  loss  for  that  short  a  period  of 
time.  If  Loclcheed  has  oiough  collateral 
to  protect  the  Government's  interest  in 
$250  million,  it  should  have  enough  col- 
lateral to  protect  the  Govenunent's  in- 
terest for  a  $25  million  loan. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  if.  as  the 
supporters  of  tMs  proposal  contend,  this 
financing  is  important  to  the  national 
interest,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  statutory  authority  right  now  under 
section  13-3  of  the  Federsd  Reserve  Act 
to  make  short-term  credit  available  to 
Lockheed.  It  could  provide  the  $25  mil- 
lion to  Lockheed. 

The  Senator  also  raises  the  specter  of 
the  adverse  effect  upon  cranpetiticm  in 
the  airframe  industry.  Well,  if  one  thing 
has  been  made  clear  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urlsan  Affairs  it  is  that  the  air- 
frame industry  suffers  from  a  surfeit  of 
competition.  In  this  case  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  competition  between  dcnnestic 
airline  manufacturers.  We  are  talking 
about  c<»npetition  for  Just  one  airplane, 
the  wide-bodied  trljet.  Siu-ely  other 
manufacturers  that  have  been  very  suc- 
cessf'U  in  the  world  would  enter  that 
market  in  cmnpetition  with  McDotmell 
Douglas.  Already  there  is  competition 
which  could  have  a  healthy  effect  on  the 
price  of  these  aircraft  from  Exiropean 
competitors.  The  Europeans  manufac- 
ture a  very  similiar  alroraft. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  very 
comn\endably  pointed  with  concern  at 
the  pressures  that  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Board — economic  pres- 
sures, political  pressures — and  there 
would  not  be  a  bank  in  this  country  that 
would  hot  .come  to  the  Board  seeking  a 
loan  for  one  purpose  or  another,  one  cor- 
poration or  another;  it  would  be  almost 
under  a  duty  to  do  so.  to  shift  the  risk 
from  stockludders  and  depositors  to  the 
taxpayers. 

liils  amendment  would  not  eliminate 
Lockheed.  It  would  simply  require  Lock- 
heed be  treated  as  all  other  corporations 
and  banks  would  be  treated  under  this 
bill.  It  would  reduce  some  of  those  pres- 
siu^s  on  the  Board.  It  would  have  a  ther- 
aiJeutlc  effect  on  the  Board  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business. 

It  would  give  the  elected  r^resenta- 
tives  of  the  people  in  their  Congress  a 
chance  to  be  represented  in  these  de- 
terminations, a  chance  for  Congress  to 
finally  disapprove  a  nonmerltorlous  loan 
guarantee. 
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U  Lockheed's  need  is  so  great  and  If 
the  gtuutmtee  is  in  the  public  interest, 
the  Board  would  approve  and  so  would 
Oraigress,  and  in  plenty  ot  time  to  tide 
Lockheed  over. 

The  Senator  acknowledges  it  would  not 
take  Iraiger  than  October.  Under  pro- 
cedures established  in  this  bill  Congress 
is  given  only  20  days  in  session  in  which 
to  disapprove.  That  is  not  very  long.  It 
might  delay  as  long  as  some  time  in  Oc- 
tober, perhaps  as  early  as  September. 
Surely,  in  that  short  period  of  time  Lock- 
heed could  keep  going  either  with  its  own 
resources  or  short-term  financing  which 
could  be  arranged  either  from  the  banks 
or  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
perhaps  there  are  other  sources  of  shor^- 
term  finances  available. 

I  might  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee if  he  has  heard  of  or  received  any 
Information  to  indicate  that  more  than 
$25  million  would  be  required  or  that  $25 
million  interim  financing  would  not  be 
available  either  from  the  banks  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  We  had  very  extensive 
information  from  the  banks  that  they 
are  in  no  position  to  proceed  with  further 
loans  to  this  corporation  without  addi- 
tional security.  There  is  none  other  than 
the  prospect  of  a  loan  guarantee.  They 
make  their  judgment  based  upon  the 
hope  that  some  approval  may  be  forth- 
coming from  Congress,  when  Congress  is 
In  doubt. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  indicat- 
ing that  support  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing then  I  think  any  bank  manager  who 
made  such  a  loan  would  be  subject  to 
being  fired  by  his  board  of  directors,  and 
I  would  imderstand  if  they  took  that 
action. 

In  terms  of  cash  flow,  yes,  there  is  a 
need  for  more  than  $25  million.  Presently 
there  are  14,000  men  and  women  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  this  hiatus  in 
I>roductlon. 

In  order  for  the  appropriation  to  move 
riMPidly  to  put  people  back  on  the  pay- 
roll, to  proceed  to  full  production,  to 
proceed  with  their  sales  contracts,  there 
is  a  reasonably  large  amount  of  money 
planned  to  be  spent  for  the  calendar  year. 
I  agidn  restate  my  earlier  comment 
that,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  tram.  Illinois 
would  have  the  effect  of  precluding  from 
the  application  of  this  bill  those  people 
who  are  now  unemployed  or  who  will  be 
unemployed  from  Lockheed  Corp.  I  see 
no  alternative  to  that  statement,  and  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  the 
Senator  would  rationalize  any  alterna- 
tive assumption. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Does  the  Senator 
sviggest  that  it  would  be  improvident  for 
the  banks  to  extend  credit  during  this 
interim  period— according  to  miy  figure. 
$25  mlllloD  at  most  would  be  required — 
because  the  risk  Is  too  great?  That,  of 
course,  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation— 
to  transfer  the  risk  in  the  loan  of  the 
$250  million  from  the  banks,  to  the  tax- 
payers. In  this  case  we  are  taUdng  about 
perh<4>8  $25  million  of  Interim  credit.  It 
has  been  represented  to  us  time  and  time 


again  that  the  loaii  guarantee  of  $250 
million  would  be  fully  coUateraUzed;  the 
Govemmoit  could  not  loee  a  thing.  I  aak 
the  Senator,  if  that  is  the  case,  how  could 
it  be  that  Lockheed  would  not  have 
enough  collateral  to  cover  the  banks  for 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  perhaps  2 
months? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  obviously  is 
posing  a  rhetorical  question,  to  which 
he  kiM>ws  the  answer.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  banks  are  collateraliz- 
ing today.  If  the  loan  guarantee  is  ac- 
cepted, as  it  has  been  presented  to  our 
committee— the  Senator  was  a  diligent 
attender  at  thoee  hearings— the  Federal 
Government  takes  precedence.  It  takes 
precedence  on  those  assets,  but  not  until 
the  loan  guarantee.  We  take  precedence. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  takes  preced- 
ence at  least  to  the  extent  of  $250  mil- 
lion. It  is  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
something  less  than  $250  million  in  prior 
claims.  Certainly  there  is  a  lack  of  as- 
sets, because  the  assets  are  now  guaran- 
teeing existing  loans.  But  to  say  that 
there  are  assets  to  guarantee  an  addi- 
tional $250  millioD  is  something  else  en- 
tirely. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  earlier  question 
of  the  Senator  and  his  comment  that, 
not  $20  million,  but  $25  million  would 
be  adequate.  From  our  hearings,  the 
chairman  of  Lockheed  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord of  hearings  on  page  13  the  corpora- 
tion's financing  plan  and  borrowing  re- 
quirements, which  show  that  by  Decem- 
ber of  this  year  slightly  in  excess  of  $100 
million  would  be  required  to  place  in 
full  employment  those  who  would  be  laid 
off.  an  amount  which  is  considerably 
more  than  the  $25  million  that  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  have  seen  the  Secre- 
tary's testimony  in  the  record,  including 
a  chart  which  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments of  Lockheed.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
by  October  it  indicates  a  need  of  about 
$25  million.  That  information  is  corrobo- 
rated in  a  separate  statement  that  was 
furnished  by  Lockheed  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

If  the  banks  and  Lockheed  are  willing 
to  give  the  Oovemment  priority  on  all 
its  collateral  for  a  $250  million  loan,  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  also  give  such 
a  priority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  did  make 
the  $25  million  available  in  short-term 
Interim  financing. 

I  think  this  argument  today  demon- 
strates one  of  my  earlier  points.  There 
are  two  very  important  issues  involved 
that  become  confused  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  in  the  debate.  One 
is  on  the  whole  question,  addressed  ear- 
Uer  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  of  the 
propriety  of  the  Qovemment's  interfer- 
ing in  the  marketplace  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  effectively  bail  out  a 
large  corporation  in  failing  circum- 
stances. And  why?  Simply  because  it  is 
a  large  corporation  and  its  failure  could 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  economy, 
employers,  creditors,  investors,  and 
suinillers. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  were  this  loan  not  made,  and 
consequently  $250  million  of  credit  con- 


templated here  was  allocated  according 
to  the  free  play  of  the  forces  in  the 
marke^lace,  it  might  do  far  more  good 
toward  promoting  himian  welfare  and  a 
healthy  economy  and  Jobs.  $250  million 
favorably  put  in  the  marketplace  to 
banks,  to  corporations,  big  corporations 
and  small  corporations,  the  pubUc  sec- 
tor and  the  private  sector,  corporations 
in  all  parts  of  our  country,  profitable 
corporations  employing  pe<vle,  paying 
taxes,  might  do  far  more  for  the  economy 
than  spending  $250  million  for  a  corpo- 
ration in  failing  circimistances  and  with 
virtual  assurance  that  that  $250  miUlon 
will  not  be  enough. 

That  is  one  of  the  issues. 

The  other  involves  the  particular 
claim  of  Lockheed  for  this  support  from 
the  Federal  Government.  We  cannot  de- 
bate that  issue  properly  without  even 
knowing  what  arrangements  are  going 
to  be  made  between  the  banks,  Lockheed, 
and  the  board.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  airframe  market 
will  be  within  the  time  that  this  loan 
guarantee  is  carried  out.  There  is  evi- 
dence indicating  that  the  market  for 
these  aircraft  is  softening  all  the  time. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
now  give  Congress  an  opportunity  for 
debate  and  a  clean  vote  on  the  first  issue, 
really  the  most  important  and  most  far- 
reaching  questicwi,  the  generic  question. 
It  would  also,  when  the  facts  are  in  and 
the  deal  is  made,  give  the  Congress  a 
chance  to  evaluate  and  vote  cleanly  on 
the  Lockheed  guarantee. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stivenson)  for  his  amendment.  It 
really  brings  into  very  sharp  focus  one 
of  the  principal  bones  of  contention  be- 
tween the  opp<«ients  and  the  proponents 
of  the  biU. 

Were  this  amendment  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  we  would  take  away  from 
the  proposed  legislation  one  of  the  pres- 
ent doubts  that  is  hanging  over  us; 
namely,  that  the  bill  is  being  presented 
as  generic  legislation  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
specifically  for  Lockheed. 

One  of  the  clouds  that  has  been  hang- 
ing over  the  debate,  both  in  the  hearings 
and  on  the  Senate  fioor,  Is  the  special 
treatment  that  is  accorded  to  Lockheed. 
What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  done, 
as  I  understand  him.  is  simply  to  say  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  all  of  which 
have  been  drafted  by  the  committee,  will 
apply  to  Lockheed  as  they  will  apply  to 
any  other  corporation  that  makes  appli- 
cation for  a  loan.  It  is  as  simple  as  that; 
there  are  no  exceptions. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  under  the  bill 
as  now  written,  it  would  be  possible  not 
only  for  Lockheed  but  also  for  any  other 
business  entity  to  go  to  a  three-man 
panel  and  make  a  request  for  a  loan  and 
have  it  granted  out  of  hand  without  hav- 
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Ing  any  of  the  provisions  for  congres- 
sional approval  in  the  legislation  applied. 

The  legislation  as  presently  drafted 
says  that  after  October  1,  1971,  any  ap- 
plicant that  comes  before  the  Board — let 
me  be  specific.  The  heading  reads  "Con- 
gressional Review." 

That  is  very  significant.  I  think,  be- 
cause I  think  the  committee  honestly  in- 
tended to  restore  to  Congress  this  power 
of  review.  As  I  have  mentioned  many 
times  during  the  debate,  we  have  dele- 
gated great  power  to  the  Executive,  and 
only  now,  with  a  great  effort,  are  we 
bringing  it  back  within  our  own  fold. 

But  right  off  the  top,  what  do  we  do? 
We  go  ahead  and  try  to  pass  legislation 
which  again  takes  power  away  from  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  and 
gives  it  to  the  Executive  or  to  a  board 
that  is  dominated  by  the  executive. 

The  committee  sensed  this  when  they 
drafted  the  legislation,  and  entitled  the 
section  "Congressional  Review"  so  that 
Congress  would  make  sure  that  none  of 
these  loans  would  go  out  without  the 
legislative  branch  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  loan  in 
all  of  its  terms  and  conditions,  much  as 
the  loan  committee  in  a  bank  would  do, 
which  is  proper,  since  we  are  the  loan 
committee  dealing  with  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

So  they  put  in  a  section  entitled  "Con- 
gressional Review." 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  agreed  to,  the  section  will  read : 

The  Boctrd  shall  not  guarantee  or  make  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  any  loan  unless — 

(1)  at  least  twenty  calendar  days  prior 
to  making  such  guarantee,  the  Board  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress  a  notification  of  Its  In- 
tention to  make  such  guarantee  together 
with  a  detailed  Justification  therefor;  and 

(3)  a  period  of  twenty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  foUow- 
Ing  the  date  on  which  the  notification  Is 
transmitted  elapses,  and  during  such  period 
there  Is  not  passed  by  either  the  Senate  or 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be, 
does  not  approve  the  proposed  guarantee. 

If  the  amendment  is  not  accepted,  then 
the  language  will  read,  as  proposed  to 
the  Senate: 

The  Board  shall  not  guarantee  or  make  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  any  loan  after  Oc- 
tober 1, 1971.  unless — 

and  then  lists  the  conditions  after  Octo- 
ber 1, 1971. 

I  think  we  will  find  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  will  quite  frankly  ad- 
mit, "We  do  not  want  these  ccmditions 
to  be  in  there  for  Lockheed.  We  do  not 
want  them  for  Lockheed." 

Then,  of  course,  we  go  all  around  the 
merry-go- roimd  again:  Is  it  a  generic 
and  an  overall  bill,  or  a  Lockheed  bill? 

Is  there  anything  so  wrong  that  may- 
be the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can- 
not stand  up  on  its  own  two  feet  and 
reject  an  ultimatum  of  August  8.  and 
maybe  not  even  go  ahead  and  guarantee 
a  loan  by  September  or  October?  Can  we 
not  go  ahead  and  set  the  date?  Can  we 
not  have  the  review  that  is  called  for,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  by  the  drafters  of 
the  bill? 

I  do  not  think  any  particular  honor 
is  accorded  the  body  by  the  committee 


when  they  go  ahead  and  ostensibly  draft 
generic  legislation,  which  has  not  even 
been  passed  by  the  Senate,  without  al- 
ready making  an  exception  before  Uie 
bill  is  passed.  You  know,  really,  we  strain 
the  credibility  of  the  American  people 
with  that  kind  of  maneuvering,  and  that 
is  all  it  is. 

What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
done  is  Just  eliminate  this  cloud  that 
hangs  over  all  the  proceedings  and  all 
the  legislation,  this  cloud  which  says  that 
Lockheed  is  being  given  special  treat- 
ment, because  as  the  bill  now  reads  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  Lock- 
heed is  being  given  special  treatment.  As 
I  indicated  in  the  comments  prior  to  the 
cloture  vote,  the  step  which  is  being  re- 
quested here  is  rather  monumental,  both 
as  it  iu;>plles  to  our  traditional  concepts 
of  Government  assistance  and  £ls  it  ap- 
plies to  our  whole  free  enterprise  system. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate,  we 
have  heard  read  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  urging  the 
Senate  to  pass  with  deUberate  speed  this 
particular  measure.  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration has  been  heard  from  loud  and 
clear  on  this  legislation.  They  have  had 
their  people  going  over  it  for  months  on 
end. 

What  Is  our  contribution  going  to  be. 
as  100  responsible  men.  in  formulating 
this  precedent-shattering  legislation?  Is 
it  going  to  be  Just  to  go  ahead  and  rub- 
ber stamp  an  administration  bill,  with- 
out any  original  tJiinking  on  our  part 
at  all? 

I  think  the  original  thinking  comes 
down  to  rather  a  bare  mlnimimi,  when 
the  only  amendment  that  so  far  is  before 
us  simply  eliminates  the  date  October  1, 
1971.  but  I  think  It  does  the  trick  insofar 
as  fiushlng  out  the  Intent  with  which 
the  legislation  as  presented  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  do  have  congressional  review,  not 
only  with  respect  to  this  matter  but  many 
others.  There  comes  to  mind  the  bill  I 
cosp<»isored  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  so-called  war  power  bills, 
which  limits  the  conditions  under  which 
the  President  can  commit  troops,  and 
makes  such  commitment  subject,  within 
30  days,  to  approval  by  Congress.  There 
is  no  real  difference.  This  is  an  economic 
situation  that  has  come  to  pass,  in  which 
we  are  giving  enormous  power,  again,  to 
a  board,  not  at  all  designated  by  Con- 
gress, but  with  the  imprimatur  being 
to  take  an  administration  bill  and  say 
that  we  should  have  congressional  re- 
view. 

I  c(Mnmend  very  sincerely  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  think  he  is  doing  a  great 
service  to  this  body  to  clear  the  air  here 
and  to  make  it  specific  that  there  are 
no  exceptions.  It  is  the  exceptions  that 
get  us  into  trouble  around  this  place. 
One  rule  for  everybody.  If  that  encom- 
passes congressicHisd  review,  then  that 
should  apply  to  everybody.  For  heaven's 
sake,  let  us  not  do  business  the  way 
Lockheed  does.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  hav- 
ing somebody  ball  out  the  UJ3.  Senate 
before  it  is  £dl  over. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  care  to 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  c<»nment8  and  for  the 


sensitivity  he  has  expressed  toward  the 
pubUc  confidence  in  our  whole  legisla- 
tive process.  pubUc  confidence  which  he 
feds— and  I  believe  rightly— would  be 
impaired  by  the  special  treatment  con- 
templated in  the  proposed  legislation  for 
one  corporation,  and  for  one  corporation 
because  it  is  a  big  corporation. 

I  thought,  too,  that  I  might  point  out 
that  it  was  only  approximately  a  year 
ago  that  the  Defense  Production  Act  was 
changed  to  permit  Cmigress  to  approve 
the  V-loan  guarantees  for  the  support  of 
defense  projects.  If  Ccmgress  is  going  to 
reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  approve 
guarantees  of  loans  for  defense  projects, 
as  it  already  has.  should  it  not  do  so  In 
the  case  of  commercial  projects?  What 
makes  this  particular  commercial  project 
so  much  more  important?  There  Is  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  cwnment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  think  it  is,  at  this  point  in  time: 
Pride  of  authorship.  Anyone  who  has 
been  a  proponent  of  the  bUl  says  It  has 
to  be  done  this  way,  by  this  date,  and 
we  cannot  deviate  on  it.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  pride  of  authorship  does  not 
stand  very  tall  next  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples that  are  being  argued  in  this  biU. 
Certainly,  If  there  is  a  little  deviation  in 
the  date,  it  might  be  the  healthiest  thing 
that  ever  happened  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  S^iator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEJVENSON.  Assimilng,  for  the 
sake  of  debate,  that  this  was  a  meritori- 
ous loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed,  does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  reason  why — 
whether  it  takes  60  days  or  90  days,  or 
whatever,  for  congressional  disapproval 
or  approval,  as  the  case  may  be — the 
bcmks  could  not  make  that  temporary 
financing  available?  According  to  the 
cash-flow  flgures  that  have  been  given 
us  by  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  it  would  reqiilre  only  $25  million 
during  that  period. 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  reason 
why  Lockheed  could  not  arrange  interim 
financing,  fully  collateralized,  with  those 
banks  for  $25  million,  and  why  it  could 
not  obtain  it,  if  it  Is  so  important  for  the 
public  interest,  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  has 
the  authority,  under  existing  statutes,  to 
make  such  short-term  credit  available? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  for  the  bank.  All  I  am  saying  Is 
that  a  little  extra  time  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people — on  behalf  of  the 
American  people — to  make  sure  that  it 
has  been  given  the  most  thorough  type 
of  scrutiny,  certainly  should  not  upset 
anybody  unless — ^unless  the  lid  on  the 
garbage  can  only  hold  the  smell  back  for 
so  long.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  can 
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figure  out.  Certainly,  the  additional  time 
provisions  called  for  in  the  bill  are  not 
going  to  make  that  much  difference,  un- 
less somebody  wants  to  nm  one  through 
fast.  That  is  exactly  why  we  are  here 
now.  Fortunately,  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues felt  additional  debate  was  nec- 
essary on  this  particular  motion. 

I  think  this  Is  a  superb  and  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  amendment.  I  am  not 
one  to  give  advice  to  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  as  to  tactics  to  use  to  get  it 
through,  but  I  think  it  would  go  a  long 
way  to  convince  much  of  the  Senate  that 
everything  is  on  the  up  and  up  so  far 
sks  this  legislation  ts  concerned,  were  it 
accepted  by  the  c<xmnittee. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
TTHnfrfg  has  had  discussions  with  the 
committee,  and  that  they  have  shown 
interest  in  suMwrting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STTEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  point  that  I 
started  to  make  a  few  minutes  ago  was  as 
to  the  administration's  support  of  this 
legislation  and  the  fact  that  differences 
have  been  aired  and  persms  within  the 
administration  have  said  that  they  are 
or  they  are  not  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear 
and  put  it  on  the  Record.  I  think  there  is 
a  definite  difference  of  (Hiinlon  within 
the  administration,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  anything  that  has  to  be  covered  up 
by  anybody.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  things  I  have  seen  since  I 
tmve  been  in  Congress,  and  I  think  it 
stands  to  the  great  credit  of  the  admin- 
istratioQ  that  such  differences  exist. 
BjcaJUs,  we  are  not  all  schoolboys  around 
here,  to  have  a  group  of  letters  rushed 
in  the  next  day  to  make  it  look  as  though 
everjrthing  is  all  right  again.  It  Just 
makes  one  sniff  a  little  bit  harder  as  far 
as  the  bill  is  concerned. 

This  really  answers  the  question  as  to 
what  the  committee  is  trying  to  do  with 
this  particular  amendment.  We  will  get 
the  answer  from  the  committee  and  the 
position  they  take  should  make  the  situa- 
tion clear. 

If,  in  fact,  the  ctHnmittee  opposes  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois, 
then  clearly  they  are  saying  Lockheed 
is  an  exception  to  the  legislation  which 
they  are  requesting  the  Senate  to  pass. 
There  cannot  be  any  variation  of  that 
whatsoever.  Lockheed  is  an  exception — 
we  admit — to  this  proposal,  to  the  orig- 
inal bill. 

Again,  before  sitting  down  and  yield- 
ing the  floor  to  my  colleague  from  Texas, 
I  repeat  the  statement  made  earlier  that 
this  cannot  blithely  be  explained  away 
as  only  being  a  guarantee  of  $250  million, 
that  it  really  does  not  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  taxpc^er,  and  that  if  every- 
thing goes  wrong,  we  have  sufficient  as- 
sets to  collateralize  this  loan  so  that 
really  there  will  not  be  that  much  of  a 
loss.  We  are  setting  aside  $250  million 
in  case  the  worse  does  happen,  so  to  that 
extent  it  is  the  taxpajrers'  credit  that  is 
being  pledged. 

Point  No.  2,  even  more  frightening  to 
me.  Is  that  we  now  have  an  interest  in 
Lockheed.  More  particularly,  we  have  an 
Interest  in  the  assets  of  Lockheed.  The 


Oovemment,  once  it  takes  this  position, 
cannot  afford  to  see  those  assets  depleted 
unless  they  are  willing  to  reduce  the  se- 
curity of  the  loan. 

Where  does  that  leave  me.  or  any  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  when  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  is  in  competition  with  United  Air- 
craft for  a  Government  contract,  or  with 
General  Electric,  or  with  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell,  or  with  Pairchild-Hlller, 
or  with  Boeing?  I  can  go  right  down  the 
list.  Where  does  it  leave  the  Government? 
It  leaves  them  with  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
the  Government's  financial  interest 
to  see  that  Lockheed  gets  the  business 
so  that  the  assets  wiU  not  be  depleted. 
That  is  the  whole  trouble  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's getting  into  private  enter- 
prise. It  comes  down  to  being  a  matter 
for  the  public  good  to  boost  Lockheed 
even  more.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
here  with  the  step  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  m.ike 
that  first  step  let  us  have  the  question 
go  out  of  the  Senate  smelling  clean,  with 
no  exceptions.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
because  I  think  that  what  he  has  done 
is  to  say  to  the  American  people  that  if 
circumstances  have  so  changed  that  the 
Government  has  to  assume  ttiis  new  role, 
at  least  let  us  assume  it  from  the  outset 
with  integrity  and  not  in  a  slipshod, 
mediocre,  around-the-comer,  tsrpe  of 
way.  That  way  belongs  to  Lockheed.  That 
is  why  we  are  here  today.  For  heaven's 
sake,  let  us  not  have  it  assumed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Bfr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Illinois,  liy  opposition  is 
not  because  I  want  any  special  treatment 
for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  as  the  purpose 
of  the  October  1.  1971.  date  being  In- 
cluded in  our  committee  bill.  I  oppose  it 
because  I  believe  that  the  conditions  of 
the  bill  should  not  require  a  much  great- 
er burden  on  Lockheed  than  wotild  be 
imposed  on  any  other  company  that  may 
apply  for  a  loan  giiarantee. 

Mr.  President,  section  12  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  states  that  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  shall  not  guarantee  or 
make  a  commitment  to  guarantee  any 
loan  after  October  1. 1971.  unless: 

(1)  at  Isast  twenty  calendar  days  prior  to 
making  such  guarantee,  the  Board  transmits 
to  the  Oongreas  a  notification  of  Ite  Intention 
to  make  such  guarantee  together  with  a  de- 
tailed Justification  therefor;  and 

(2)  a  period  of  twenty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congreas  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  notification  la 
transmitted  elapees,  and  during  such  period 
there  Is  not  passed  by  either  the  Senate  or 
the  Hotise  of  Reprewntatlres  a  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 
does  not  approve  the  proposed  guarantee.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragn4>h.  In  the  com- 
putation of  the  twenty-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  provi- 
sion in  the  entire  bill  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  included  as 
a  result  of  a  unanimous  roUcall  vote  in 
the  committee.  I  have  carefully  reviewed 


the  transcript  of  our  executive  session  on 
this  matter  and  find  that  it  was  not  a 
vote  on  which  any  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  in  doubt.  It  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  as  is  shown  from  23 
pages  of  the  transcript.  Alternatives  were 
offered  tmd  this  measure  was  the  final, 
imanimous  decision  of  the  committee. 

In  discussing  the  congressional  review 
issue,  there  was  no  doubt  that  additional 
congressional  review  would  not  be  in- 
volved so  far  as  a  Lockheed  loan  guaran- 
tee might  be  concerned.  I  do  not  wish  to 
quote  from  our  executive  session,  but  I 
can  say  that  it  was  stated  on  several  oc- 
casions that  none  of  the  measures  on 
which  we  were  voting  would  apply  to  a 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee  because  the 
language  of  the  amendments  said  that 
congressional  review  would  not  apply  to 
any  loan,  a  commitment  of  which  was 
made  before  October  1,  1971.  Members  of 
the  committee  knew  that  there  would  be 
no  way  for  the  congressional  review  re- 
quirement to  apply  reasonably  if  we  were 
to  give  Lockheed  a  chance  to  be  helped 
under  the  legislation  because  of  the  rap- 
idly approaching  time  when  the  various 
suppliers  and  purchasers  involved  in  the 
Lockheed  issue  had  said  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  go  beyond  without  a  deci- 
sion on  the  matter. 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  invested  every  week,  and  to  with- 
hold a  decision  on  Lockheed  as  would  be 
required  if  the  amendment  were  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  puts  all  of  the  small 
suppliers  as  well  as  Lockheed  in  the  un- 
acceptable position  of  spending  millions 
of  dollars,  all  during  our  recess,  which 
may  in  fact  l>e  wasted.  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  desires 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  shown  that  the 
committee  fuUy  realized  that  it  was  ex- 
cluding Lockheed  from  this  additional 
congressional  review  before  it  ever  voted 
on  the  issues  in  the  committee.  I  have 
also  shown  that  the  proposal  included  in 
the  bill  received  a  imanimous  vote  from 
the  committee's  15  members.  The  ration- 
ale of  excluding  Lockheed  is  very  simple. 
As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  oth- 
ers have  amply  demonstrated,  Lockheed 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional review  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  is  required  by  the  language  in  the 
bill.  The  administration  transmitted  a 
draft  bill  providing  for  legislation  under 
which  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  could 
obtain  a  loan  guarantee.  A  few  days  later. 
May  18,  1971,  S.  1891  was  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  There  has 
been  no  question  that  the  purpose  of  that 
legislation  was  to  make  it  posdble  for 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  to  obtain 
private  financing  with  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment guarantee. 

Since  the  legislation  was  Introduced, 
70  calmdar  days  have  elapsed,  and  the 
Soiate  has  been  in  session  for  42  d«^ 
including  today.  July  26.  This  has  cer- 
tainly given  Congress  ample  opportunity 
to  consider  the  Lockheed  guarantee.  As 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  stated, 
everyone  expects  the  Board  to  grant  the 
guarantee  if  the  legislation  is  enacted 
even  though  the  final  decision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Board.  If  Congress  approves 
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this  legislation,  it  is  in  effect  saying  that 
It  does  not  desire  to  veto  the  decision  of 
the  Emergency  Guarantee  Board  in  the 
Lockheed  case. 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  20-day  con- 
gressional review  period  contained  in  the 
bill  for  all  decisions  made  after  October  1, 
1971,  to  the  Lockheed  case,  we  would  in 
fact  be  requiring  an  imacceptable  delay. 
We  all  know  that  the  moment  of  truth 
on  the  Lockheed  issue  is  August  6,  Just 
less  than  2  weeks  from  now.  That  is  the 
important  date,  not  because  the  British 
Government  has  set  it  or  because  the  air- 
lines find  delay  beyond  that  date  unac- 
ceptable, but  because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  goes  on  recess  that  day  and 
does  not  intend  to  return  until  Septem- 
ber 8.  E^ren  though  we  complete  action 
(XI  this  bill  by  August  6,  which  I  feel  sure 
we  will,  the  20-day  congressional  review 
period  would  not  begin  until  we  come 
back  on  September  8.  The  need  for  cash 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  must  be  met  before 
that  time  or  the  alternative  is  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  approve  this 
amendment,  it  would  be  very  unlikely 
for  a  loan  guarantee  commitment  to  be 
possible  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
before  the  middle  of  October,  or  a  good 
60  days  after  the  time  when  the  decision 
is  necessary,  and  5  months  after  the  issue 
first  received  congressional  attention.  In 
summary,  let  me  say  that  a  vote  for  this 
amendmoit  is  a  vote  to  deny  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  access  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  are  setting  up  to  assist 
major  businesses  in  critical  periods.  If 
that  is  what  the  Congress  desires  to  do, 
the  Members  should  support  the  amend- 
ment. If,  in  fact,  we  want  to  give  Lock- 
heed at  least  a  chance,  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  debated  the 
substance  of  this  issue  ad  infinitum  and  I 
therefore  move  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  does  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TmnrcT).  The  moticm  has  been  made. 
The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Just  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  withhold 

Mr.  TOWER.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  a  minute  or  two. 
I  want  to  clarify  the 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  withdraw  my  mo- 
ticm  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxiore)  for  a  question, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  motion 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  clarify  at 
least  one  question,  because  I  do  think 
that  many  of  us  are  confused  about  this 
amendment.  It  came  suddenly.  It  is  an 
Important  amendment.  Is  it  true,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  the  bill  as 
now  drafted  provides  that  after  October 
1.  any  guarantee  made  by  the  Emergency 
Guarantee  Board  must  come  before 
the  Congress — before  either  Senate  or 
House? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  an  actlcn — a 
negative  action? 


Mr.  TOWER.  It  must.  It  must. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  must.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  guarantee  made  before  October  1 
is  not  subject  to  that  kind  of  negative 
action  by  either  House  or  Senate,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  this  means, 
then,  is  that  if  we  table  the  Stevenson 
amendment  and  then  pass  the  bill.  Lock- 
heed would  not  be  subject  to  any  kind  of 
Senate  or  House  action — negative  action; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TtiNNXY) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

On  this  question  and  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  MississliH>i 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HxmPHRET),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MxrsKiE) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Stmivgtoh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotm)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  tmnounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKRW)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  trma.  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ilSx. 
Baker),  and  the  Senator  fr<Mn  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  result  was  announced^-yeas  38, 
najrs  45.  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Curtis 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Bennett 

EUender 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Both 

Boggs 

Fong 

Scott 

Brock 

Oambrell 

Smith 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Ortflln 

Stennls 

Case 

Oumey 

Talmadge 

Cnok 

Hansen 

Thtirmond 

Cooper 

Rollings 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Cranston 

UUler 
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Aiken 

Church 

Hughes 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Jackson 

Beau 

Ervln 

JavlU 

Bible 

Pul  bright 

Brooke 

Oravel 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Burdlck 

Harris 

Kennedy 

ByntVa. 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

ICansfleld 

ChUes 

Hatfield 

IfcCleUan 

Mcoee 

Ptrcy 

Bpong 

Uetcalf 

Proxmlre 

Stevens 

Mondale 

Bandolph 

Stevenson 

Montoya 

Rlblcoff 

Taft 

Nelson 

Saxbe 

Welcker 

Pastore 

Schwelker 

WllUams 
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Allott 

Humphrey 

Mimdt 

Baker 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Long 

PeU 

Dole 

McOovem 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Toimj? 

Hruska 

Uom 

So  Mr.  Tower's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Stevenson's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  pressure 
being  put  on  us  by  the  Lockheed  lobby. 
Of  course,  nothing  is  said  about  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  lobby,  and  I  believe  General 
Electric,  from  the  standpoint  of  total 
assets,  is  a  much  larger  corporation.  It 
does  three  times  the  annual  volume  in 
business.  But  it  might  be  worthwhile  for 
Senators  to  know  what  happens  if  there 
is  not  going  to  be  competition. 

In  very  recent  weeks,  the  Trans  World 
Airlines  Co.  received  separate  notices 
fnMn  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Co..  the 
manufacturer  of  the  DC-10.  and  from 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  engines  for  the  DC-10.  The 
McE>oimell  Douglas  notice  indicated  thai; 
the  DC-10  would  be  available  to  TWA, 
and  other  potoitial  purchasers,  with  GE 
engine  prices  at  the  current  level  if  or- 
ders were  made  by  August  10,  1971. 

Now,  what  kind  of  pressure  are  we 
talking  about  here?  What  they  are  say- 
ing is,  "You  had  better  make  your  orders 
with  us  before  August  10  or  the  price  is 
going  to  go  up."  Of  course,  if  we  do  not 
act,  there  will  not  be  any  competition  in 
the  field  after  August  10. 

The  GE  Co.  notified  TWA  that  any 
orders  for  engine  spares  made  after  Au- 
gust 15,  1971,  woidd  be  subject  to  in- 
creased prices. 

Now  what  is  the  pressure  we  are  talk- 
ing about? 

Charles  C.  Tlllinghast,  TWA  board 
chairman,  said  these  two  notices  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  a  $12  million 
price  increase  after  these  dates  on  a 
quantity  of  20  DC-lO's  TWA  is  consider- 
ing in  the  event  that  Lockheed  L-1011  is 
canceled. 

Eastern  Airlines,  one  of  the  other  ma- 
jor L-1011  customers,  received  similar 
notices  in  recent  weeks  from  McEHmnell 
Douglas  and  General  Electric.  Eastern 
has  stated  that  the  price  increase  effects 
on  DC-10  orders  after  August  10,  1971. 
for  Eastern  would  be  comparable  to  the 
effect  on  TWA. 

Mr.  President,  the  timing  and  the 
amount  of  these  price  increases  by  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  and  General  Electric 
places  enormous  economic  pressure  on 
TWA  and  Eastern  to  cancel  their 
Tri-Star  orders  and  shift  to  the  DC-10. 
unless  Uie  Congress  has  completed  its 
action  on  this  legislation  before  the 
August  recess. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  timing  on 
these  price  increases  was  deliberately 
chosen  to  complicate  matters  for  TWA 
and  E^astem.  Nor  is  it  really  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  motivation  for  these 
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actions.  But  we  in  the  Senate  cannot  ig- 
nore the  plain,  iiard  economic  implica- 
tions of  these  decisions  by  OE  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas.  I  believe  that  faced 
with  these  facts  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  make  final  disposition  of  this  issue — 
either  up  or  down— before  the  August 
recess. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would,  of  course,  if  it 
carries,  result  in  the  L-lOll  going  down 
the  drain,  Lockheed  going  down  the 
drain,  and  as  a  result  McDonnell  Douglas 
being  able  to  jack  prices  up  as  high  as 
they  want  to. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  would  like  to  say, 
in  further  reference  to  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator has  made,  that  much  has  been  said 
about  the  discipline  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  very  little  has  been 
said  about  the  windfalls  and  bonanzas 
that  occur  in  this  type  of  free  enterprise 
system. 

If  the  L-1011  program  fails,  as  it  wUl 
fail  if  this  loan  guarantee  is  not  provided, 
McDonnell  Douglas  will  get  a  windfall 
amounting  to  11.4  billion  in  investment 
because  they  will  inherit  the  business 
that  Lockheed  Corp.  has  gotten  or  would 
have  gotten  In  this  program. 

I  suggest  that  the  winners  then  will  be 
not  only  McDonnell  Douglas  but  those 
people  who  are  wise  enough  to  go  out  and 
buy  McDonnell  Douglas  stock  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  windfall  that  will  natural- 
ly occur  from  the  failure  of  this  Congress 
to  support  the  L-1011  program,  not  with 
money  or  loans  or  dollars  out  of  the 
Treasury,  but  with  a  guarantee  of  loans 
to  be  made  by  banks. 

We  have  talked  about  the  disciplines 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  enough;  we 
need  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  windfalls 
which  may  occur. 

Mr.  TAFT.  tSi.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
question  to  the  Senator.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  explain  how  something  is  a 
windfall  when  the  Government  is  not  in 
it  at  all,  when  we  are  sJlowing  the  private 
market  to  make  the  determination,  when 
we  do  not  know  as  a  certainty  that  Lock- 
heed will  fail,  when  we  have  evidence 
that  a  referee  in  bankruptcy  will  see  that 
that  program  is  carried  on,  which  he 
probably  will  do. 

When  the  windfall  backed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  being  proposed  in 
1968, 1  revealed  a  memorandum  indicat- 
ing that  certain  officials  in  our  Govern- 
ment would  look  with  favor  to  replac- 
ing all  our  aiit>us  engines  at  that  time 
with  the  Rolls-Royce  engine.  That  was 
stopped.  We  got  denials  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation;  he  backed  away 
from  that. 

But  the  pressures  we  are  talking  about 
are  pressures  upon  the  Government.  The 
pressures  of  private  industry  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  here  may  or 
may  not  be  accepted  by  the  other  party, 
but  the  pressures  being  put  on  Congress 
are  the  deadlines  set  by  whom?  The 
British  Government  itself. 
Mr.  OAMBRELL.  That  is  not  accu- 


rate. The  deadline  set  here  Is  set  by 
the  banks,  because  they  are  the  ones 
being  asked  to  lend  the  money  on  the 
L-1011.  Yes,  they  can  take  Into  account 
what  the  sdrlines  have  said.  Yes,  they 
can  take  into  accoimt  what  the  British 
Government  has  said,  because  they  are 
the  other  participants  with  Lockheed  in 
this  project.  But  the  banks  have  it  within 
their  control  to  say,  "No,  we  are  not  feed- 
ing this  any  longer.  Nobody  wants  com- 
petition"  

Mr.  TAPT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make 
further  loans  without  oiu:  Government's 
guarantee.  They  are  not  going  to  ask  the 
Government  to  make  a  guarantee  luiless 
they  have  a  guarantee  from  the  British 
Government  to  go  ahead  with  the  en- 
gine, with  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  The  British  Govern- 
ment fixed  a  deadline  in  February,  and 
they  have  been  putting  in  their  own  cash 
money.  The  United  States  will  not  put 
in  any  of  it  until,  t^parently,  $1.4  billion 
has  gone  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  personally  ob- 
ject to  any  corporation  or  any  nation's 
deadline,  but  I  wonder  sometimes  If  those 
who  talk  about  pressures  on  Congress 
have  seen  bodies  of  Congress  vote  out 
defense  authorization  bills  of  $20  billion 
in  less  than  1  hour.  Now  we  seem  to  be 
reacting  adversely  to  excessive  pressure. 
The  deadline  is  the  deadline  of  pay- 
ments being  made  on  homes,  refrigera- 
tors, and  automobiles,  by  14,000  already 
out  of  work,  and  another  16,000  who 
would  be  out  of  work  and  on  the  welfare 
roUs,  Just  in  direct  Jobs,  not  coimting 
30,000  additional  people  who  would  be 
put  out  of  work  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  Congress  fails  to  act.  That 
is  the  deadline  we  should  consider,  not 
the  deadline  of  Rolls-Royce  or  some 
other  manufacturer.  I  am  talking  about 
the  deadline  of  the  people  who  have  to 
make  payments. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  deadline  of  which  we  knew 
nothing.  We  have  known  about  this 
deadline  since  February.  Ever  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  we  have  known  that 
Lockheed  was  going  to  ask  for  such  a 
guarantee.  We  have  known  of  that  issue 
all  along.  Anybody  who  wanted  to  know 
about  it  has  had  the  opportunity,  be- 
cause it  has  been  in  the  front  pages.  We 
have  bad  full  knowledge  of  it. 

There  Is  no  question  of  further  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  this  loan 
guarantee  after  the  August  recess.  I  hope 
by  the  time  we  go  home  for  the  August 
recess  the  issue  is  behind  us.  I  have  heard 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  hear.  When 
the  committee  hearings  were  had.  the 
Senator  was  present  when  we  said,  "Let 
us  not  go  through  all  the  agony  of  this 
hearing  if  we  are  not  going  to  deal  with 
the  problem  up  or  down  before  August 
6  or  8." 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  here,  including  both  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  nUnols,  were 
present,  lliey  had  an  adequate  (HHWr- 


tunlty  to  review  this  question,  and  I 
think  they  would  agree  that  they  liave 
had  the  matter  under  consideration  long 
enough  to  have  the  matter  reviewed  by 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  it  is  most  inter- 
esting that  it  seems  as  though  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  want  to  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  They  propose  an 
amendment  which  would  take  Lockheed 
out  of  the  bill,  and  say  we  should  consider 
only  generic  legislation,  but  when  we  pro- 
pose some  so-called  generic  legislation, 
they  say.  "You  are  getting  away  from  the 
basic  problem,  the  problem  of  Lockheed; 
we  ought  to  Just  consider  that." 

I  question  the  sincerity  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  proposed  amendment  would 
have  the  pure  and  simple  effect  of  elim- 
inating the  possibility  of  reinstating 
those  people  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  and 
giving  them  the  opportimity  to  maintain 
productive  employment. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  much  appreciate 
the  comments  the  Senator  is  making  with 
reference  to  deadlines  on  pasrments  on 
houses,  automobiles,  air  conditioning, 
and  refrigerators.  We  were  entertained 
with  a  colloquy  the  other  day  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  about.  I  believe  it  was. 
Bob  and  Jake's  Restaurant  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  what  they  would  have  to 
say  about  Congress  granting  loans  to  big 
corporations  and  not  to  small  businesses. 
There  are  a  lot  of  small  people  who  are 
affected  vitally  by  this  issue,  and  need 
to  have  it  settled.  That  is  the  deadlines 
we  are  talking  about.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  sort  of  deadlines  on  the  bill 
before  us,  where  for  6  months,  we  have 
been  talking  about  emergency  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  act  on 
emergencies  within  6  months,  we  might 
as  well  outlaw  any  emergency  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress,  because  we  are 
unable  to  deal  with  emergencies. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  would  hke  to  present  this 
question  for  the  Senator's  consideration: 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  General  Electric 
Co.  has  already  laid  off  7,000  men,  and 
that  those  men  are  already  off  work,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  laid  off  in  con- 
nection with  further  engine  production? 
They  are  at  least  as  far  behind  with  their 
payments,  I  am  sure,  as  any  employees 
laid  off  at  Lockheed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Lockheed's  layoff  presimaably  has  not  yet 
occiured;  they  seem  to  be  maintaining  a 
force  to  complete  this  program. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  Jobs 
in  this  situation,  I  am  ready  to  talk  about 
them,  because  there  cannot  be  any  argu- 
ment that  through  the  manufacture  of 
DC-lO's  with  UJ3.  engines  we  are  going 
to  have  more  American  jobs  and  more 
people  on  payrolls  in  the  United  States 
than  if  we  go  ahead  with  a  plane  with 
the  engine  production  in  Oreat  Britain, 
and  leave  the  jobs  there. 

I  am  sorry  about  those  men  who  may 
be  laid  off.  too.  But  if  we  have  a  choice. 
I  think  our  responsibility  is  to  be  con- 
cerned with  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 
I  covered  this  thoroughly  the  other  day. 
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The  Ukelihood  of  loss  of  Jobs  here  is 

something  we  can  only  speculate  on. 

Maybe  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  would 

decide  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  direct 

the  use  of  UjS.  engines  on  the  L-1011. 

There  is  over  $200  million,  I  believe,  in 
Inventory  with  regard  to  the  L-1011  air- 
frames and  engines.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  tnistee  in  bankruptcy  not  attempting 
to  reorganize  and  go  ahead  with  the 
program. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  would  anticipate, 
since  the  Senator  continues  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
may  go  forward  with  this  program,  that 
the  testimony  has  universally  been  that 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  would  not  be 
able  to  go  ahead,  and  this  would  be  a 
washout. 

Speaking  personaUy  from  experience, 
I  would  anticipate  that  the  trustee's 
first  move  would  be  to  come  to  the  UJS. 
Government  and  say,  "If  you  can  get  my 
loan  guaranteed  at  24  banks,  we  can  go 
on  with  this  program,  otherwise  we  can- 
not." 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  enable  the  Government  to 
do  exactly  that.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  measure  to  do  exactly 
that,  but  only  after  a  chapter  X  reor- 
ganization has  been  filed,  or  chapter 
77  in  the  case  of  loans. 

Under  those  circumstances,  you  -do  not 
have  to  say  it  is  a  failiu-e  situation.  You 
go  ahead  and  try  to  reorganize  the  com- 
pany, to  keep  the  men  employed  and  to 
protect  all  other  Interested  parties.  But 
the  entire  situation  would  remain  before 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  an  ongoing 
enterprise. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  same  trustee  In 
bankruptcy  would  have  a  privilege  that 
Lockheed  does  not  have,  and  that  is  to 
renegotiate  contracts  for  defense  pro- 
curement. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point?  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  in  error. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  Sen- 
ators forbear  for  just  a  moment,  and  let 
me  address  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  Senator's 
question,  there  will  be  no  rxuxe  roUcall 
votes  today.  I  have  discussed  the  pend- 
ing amendment  with  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  there  will  be  no  final  dis- 
position of  that  amendment  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  time  does  the 
Senator  anticipate  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess,  upon  the 
completion  of  business  today,  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yldd  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 


Senator  if  he  is  sure  he  is  correct  in  the 
statement  he  has  Just  made.  I  have  Just 
today  reviewed  the  law  on  this  subject, 
and  I  find  that  trustees  in  bankruptcy, 
or  the  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
court  to  approve  the  recommendations 
of  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  have  a  spe- 
cific exception,  which  provides  that  the 
trustee  may  not  void  contracts  involv- 
ing the  U^.  Government.  There  is  a 
specific  exception  in  the  law  in  this  re- 
gard. So  I  think  the  Senator  is  in  error. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  am  talking  about 
as  a  practical  matter,  on  the  basis  of 
my  experience.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  says: 

I  caa  go  forward  under  tbeae  conditions, 
otherwise  I  cannot,  and  the  government 
and  everybody  else  wUl  have  to  aooede  to  it. 

So  that  beautiful  provision  of  the  law 
just  does  not  work  in  practice,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  absolutely  foolish  to  put  this 
company  into  bankruptcy,  to  go  back 
and  do  over  just  exactiy  the  thing  we 
are  talking  about  doing  now. 

Someone  asked  one  of  these  law  pro- 
fessors, "What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  this  com- 
pany," and  he  said,  "Well,  first  I  would 
go  back  and  see  if  I  could  get  an  advance, 
then  I  would  go  to  Rolls-Royce  and  see 
if  they  could  build  the  engines,  and  thai 
I  would  go  to  the  airlines  and  see  if  they 
wanted  to  retain  the  orders." 

I  thought  to  myself,  this  is  exactiy 
what  Mr.  Haughton  has  been  doing  for 
the  last  3  or  4  mcmths;  why  should  we 
said  it  to  bankruptcy  court,  to  go  through 
the  exact  same  business  transactions,  and 
have  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  come 
back  to  Congress  with  exactly  the  same 
package? 

If  the  people  who  have  the  most  at 
stake  in  this  program  have  said  we  ought 
to  go  forward  with  it.  the  airlines,  the 
subcontractors,  the  suppliers,  the  bsmks, 
all  of  those  who  have  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  to  lose  in  this  thing  before  the 
Government  loses  a  dollar,  if  they  all  say 
we  ought  to  go  forward  with  it,  it  seems 
to  me  the  best  possible  judgment  at  this 
point  would  be  to  go  forward,  and  not 
to  say,  "No,  go  down  to  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  go  through  the  same  routine 
and  come  back  with  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy." It  does  not  make  practical  sense 
to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
^:.  want  the  Senate  to  have  the  pisimpres- 
sion  that  we  are  talking  about  public  con- 
tracts here.  We  are  talking  about  private 
contracts.  However,  Lockheed  htis  many 
public  contracts,  many  of  them  with 
sizable,  ongoing,  profitable  subsidiaries 
of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

Under  those  circumstances,  to  say  that 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  would  some- 
how have  to  void  or  say  he  had  to  void, 
or  ask  for  voiding,  unless  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment goes  along,  of  a  good  contract,  I 
think  speaks  for  itself  as  being  fallacious. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  a  question. 

Vix.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  imderstand  the  acting  majority 
leader  to  Indicate  there  would  be  no  vote 
tonight,  because  of  objections  from  peo- 


ple on  both  sides  of  the  questicoi,  or  ob- 
jection from  some  of  the  Senators  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  answer  that,  if  I  may. 

I  indicated  that,  having  discussed  the 
matter  with  parties  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  no 
inclination  to  dispose  of  this  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  further  ask 
the  Senator 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  make  the  record  clear,  in- 
asmuch SIS  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

I  did  not  mean  to  imply,  in  having 
said  that,  that  there  was  opposition  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  to  a  vote 
tonight. 

yix.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that  no 
one  on  the  side  of  the  question  who  sup- 
ports the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)    objected? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  anyone  object 
to  the  acting  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  can  only 
state  that  no  one  on  that  side  of  the 
question  indicated  opposition  to  a  vote 
tonight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  those  who  are  delaying  a  vote 
now  sire  those  who  are  on  the  side  of 
the  bill.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  this  case,  and  some 
of  the  rest  of  us,  are  anxious  to  have  a 
vote.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have  a 
vote  tonight.  The  acting  majority  leader 
has  announced  that  there  will  not  be  a 
vote  tonight,  so  I  am  not  going  to  press  it. 

I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  in  the 
position  where  I  have  to  start  organizing 
a  cloture  motion  so  that  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  the  pending  Stevenson  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia  does 
not  intend  to  filibuster  this  amendment. 
If  he  does,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
state  that,  so  far  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  concerned.  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  a  vote  tonight. 
I  can  vote  at  any  time  and  would  be  glad 
to  vote  at  any  time  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. But  the  question  was  asked  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  as  to  what  the 
program  was  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
I  think  I  stated  the  situation  factually 
when  I  indicated  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
there  would  be  no  more  roUcall  votes 
today.  That  was  based  on  discussions  I 
had  had  with  Soiators.  Of  course,  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  talk  on  the  matter 
late  into  the  evening  may  do  so  and 
thus  delay  a  rollcall  vote  until  tomorrow. 
There  is  no  inclination  oo  my  part,  cer- 
tainly, to  delay  a  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  say  to  the  acting  majority 
leader — the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  in 
the  Chamber,  and  he  can  correct  me  if 
I  sun  wrong — that  those  who  are  delaying 
the  Soiate's  progress  on  the  bill  are  those 
who  favor  the  Lockheed  guarantee  and 
favor  going  ahesui  with  it.  They  are  now. 
for  some  reason,  delaying  us  from  coming 
to  an  early  vote. 
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Mr.  QAMBREUj.  My  understanding  of 
the  <4>po6itlOD  to  the  tabling  motion  was 
that  some  thought  it  ought  to  be  debated 
Itirther;  so  I  thought  we  were  going  on 
with  what  the  oinxments  of  the  tabling 
wanted  to  do.  Perhaps  they  have  changed 
their  minds  as  to  what  they  would  like 
to  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  date  in  c<mtroversy 
and  whether  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  Lb  opposed  because  of  the 
provision  on  page  10.  line  24,  that  sus- 
pends the  20-day  period  while  the  Senate 
and  the  House  are  not  in  sessiosi  for  more 
than  3  days.  Does  the  opposition  to  tills 
date  come  about  because  of  the  August 
recess? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  have  to  get  the 
langTiage  of  the  bill. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
niinc^  would  care  to  respond  to  that,  as 
to  the  effect  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  cannot  say  what 
reason  the  opposition  has.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  would  give  either  House 
of  Congress  20  session-dasrs  in  which  to 
disapprove.  This  means  that,  with  the 
August  recess  intervening.  Congress  could 
not  act  until  some  time  in  September  or 
October. 

I  might  add,  however,  that,  according 
to  the  cash  flow  charts  of  the  Lockheed 
Corp.,  by  October  1  it  would  need  only 
$25  million  to  tide  it  over.  There  are  many 
ways — including  secured,  short-term 
credit  agreements  <»-  loans  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — by  which  it  could  acquire 
that  short-term  financing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Why  have  this  provi- 
sion for  a  20-day  period  if  the  October  1 
date  comes  out? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  The  October  1  date 
was  put  in  along  with  the  entire  congres- 
sional review  provision.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  felt  that  there  should  be 
provision  for  congressional  review  of 
loan  guarantees  of  this  type.  However,  It 
was  felt  that  Lockheed  had  been  more 
than  adequately  reviewed  so  far  as 
Congress  was  concerned,  or  would  be 
by  the  time  the  bUl  was  voted  on.  If  It 
was  approved,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  Lockheed  not  only  to  have 
to  go  to  the  new  bocud  but  also  to  come 
back  for  furtbR-  review,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  had  been  stated 
pretty  plainly  by  the  bankers,  by  the 
British  Oovemment,  by  the  airlines,  and 
by  all  concerned,  that  Lockheed  could 
not  wait  until  after  the  August  recess, 
plus  20  days  after  that.  They  would  be 
In  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tliat  is  my  qiiestion. 
Why  impose  the  20  days  on  the  Lockheed 
loan  if  that  is  the  real  problem?  I  wonder 
why  we  caimot  make  an  exception  for 
the  August  recess  In  a  subsequent  pro- 
vision of  the  biU  and  not  deal  with  a 
special  provision  for  Lockheed.  Lockheed 
only  needs  a  special  provision  In  here 
because  we  are  going  to  take  a  month  off 
in  August.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  hockbeed  does  not 
have  a  special  provision.  The  way  the 
bill  Is  written  now,  if  the  board  approves 
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their  loan  guarantee  now,  It  will  be  ap- 
proved for  the  1st  of  October,  and  it  will 
not  have  to  oHne  back  to  Congress  for 
review. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OAMRRKIJi  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
October  1,  1971,  date  was  put  In  there 
for  Lockheed? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Yes.  There  Is  no 
doubt  about  that.  No  one  ever  questioned 
it.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
treated  it  as  though  he  di%overed  a 
nugget  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  we 
put  it  in  there. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  trying  to  clarify 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Point  No.  2  is  that,  since  we  have  not 
passed  the  bUl,  the  Board  has  not  been 
set  up— the  Board  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
president  of  the  board  in  the  district— so 
they  have  not  set  up  any  criteria  In  the 
evaluation  of  any  loan  request.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgla  know  that  the 
Chairman  of  this  Board  will  be  Arthur 
Bums,  since  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  that  Mr.  Bums  said  in  his 
testimony: 

L«t  me  say  that  I  have  not  studied  the 
Lockheed  finances  sufficiently.  The  President 
assigned  this  task  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  some  time  ago.  He  has  worked  at  It. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  consider  It 
my  duty  or  responslbuity  to  Involve  myself 
in  the  details  of  Lockheed  finances. 

This  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  head 
the  Board  that  is  automatically  going 
to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  loan 
guarantee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  He  is  not 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  yield. 

Ui.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  Incor- 
rect.     

Mr.  WEICKER.  He  has  not  Involved 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  has 
he? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  All  we  are  talking 
about  Is  whether  they  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress,  not  whether  they  have  to 
go  before  the  Board. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  not  only 
is  trying  to  eliminate  congressional  re- 
view, but  also,  he  Is  saying  to  this  Board 
that  the  Board  is  automatically  going  to 
recommend  the  Lockheed  loan,  when  the 
members  of  the  Board,  themselves,  say 
they  know  nothing  about  the  finances  of 
Lockheed. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  This  Is  a  conclusion 
that  the  Senator  would  like  everyone  to 
Jump  to. 

All  this  provision  of  the  bill  says — and 
if  the  Senator  reads  it  honestly  and  with 
an  open  mind  and  a  fair  mind  and  a  non- 
rhetorical  approach  to  the  matter,  he  will 
see  It— la  that  Lockheed,  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  can  go  to  this  Board  and  can  ask 
for  a  loan  guarantee. 

If  they  do  not  get  It,  they  are  Just  out 
of  luck.  That  Is  all  there  is  to  it.  But 
If  they  do  get  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
they  do  not  have  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress, and  we  do  no*  have  to  go  through 
an  this  again.  Once  this  bill  has  been 


passed,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
have  said,  "We  are  going  to  let  Lockheed 
get  their  loan  guaranteed  if  the  Board 
agrees  to  it."  It  seems  to  me  eminently 
reasonable. 

We  have  passed  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  appropriations  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  we  have  spent  2  months 
arguing  about  whether  we  are  going  to 
grant  a  very  minimal  risk  of  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  a  loan  guarantee  which  will  fol- 
low, a  dollar  of  which  will  not  be  spent 
until  a  mUlion  and  a  half  dollars  of  pri- 
vate investment  has  gone  down  the  drain. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Blr.  Presldoit.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  matter  has  received  lengthy 
debate.  I  do  not  want  to  be  party  to 
an  extended  debate  on  my  amendment. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  party  to  a  filibuster. 
I  think  the  Senate  should  be  permitted 
an  early  vote  on  this  amendment  and  sdso 
on  the  underlying  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  1  hour  be  set  aside  tomorrow  for 
debate  on  this  amendment,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  ObjecUon 
is  heard. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  understood  that  those 
who  objected  to  tabling  the  motion  were 
interested  in  further  debate,  and  the 
more  I  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  more  I  think  maybe  the 
amendment  does  need  more  debate  and 
discussion  in  order  to  be  clearly  imder- 
stood.  I  am  not  seeking  to  conduct  a  fili- 
buster on  the  matter,  but  I  think  that  the 
Senator  had  asked  for  a  discussion  of 
the  matter.  They  have  demonstrated  the 
need  for  discussion  of  the  matter  so  that 
the  issue  becomes  clearer  on  what  we  are 
talking  about;  namely,  have  we  reviewed 
the  matter,  or  will  we  review  it  by  the 
time  we  vote  on  it,  or  will  we  not  have 
done  so?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  have 
reviewed  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  yield? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  making  a  great 
deal  of  sense  In  this  regard.  I  would  agree 
that  there  should  be  more  debate  on  this 
amendment,  but  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
frcMn  Oeorgla  wUl  recognize  that  this  Is 
only  one  of  a  series  of  amendments  that 
need  this  same  kind  of  comprehensive 
and  full  debate.  This  is  a  complicated 
bill.  There  are  all  kinds  of  things  in  it 
which  should  be  explained,  challenged, 
examined,  and  so  forth.  If  we  will  do  that, 
we  will  have  a  much  better  bill. 

It  will  be  hard  to  do  that  under  the 
limitations  of  cloture.  In  fact.  It  will  be 
impossible.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  who  has  spent  a  lot  of  his 
time  discussing  the  bill,  the  Souttor  from 
Texas  from  whom  we  have  heard  on  the 
bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
have  all  been  discussing  the  principles 
behind  the  bill.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
would  be  enlightened  to  hear  the  wisdom 
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of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  many  other  Senators,  on 
other  amendments  that  we  wish  to  dis- 
cuss. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  fight- 
ing a  good  fight  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
believes,  and  we  should  have  considerably 
more  debate  on  this  amendment  and.  I 
think,  on  others. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  on  the  motion  to  table  there 
were  17  absentees.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  have  the  presence  of  all  Senators 
voting  on  an  amendment  of  this  kind. 
According  to  the  entire  record,  it  will  be 
the  end  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  itself  if 
the  amendmoit  is  adopted,  on  a  matter 
which  has  been  before  us  cm  an  urgent 
basis  for  2  months  now.  The  only  reason 
we  are  discussing  it  today  is  due  to  the 
urgency  of  the  Lockheed  situation,  and 
we  are  entitled  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  merely  ask  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
vote,  at  the  bill,  and  at  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  the  October  1 
date — and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — is 
there  as  a  special  provision  for  Lockheed. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  gen- 
eral bill  may  not  be  bad  but  that  a  spe- 
cial bill,  clothed  in  the  cloak  of  a  general 
bill,  would  be  bad. 

I  made  the  point,  and  I  still  think  it  is 
valid,  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  not  make 
the  recess  period  of  August  count  toward 
the  20-day  period,  but  make  it  come  up 
on  the  first  day  when  we  come  back. 

Even  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  the  bill,  we  still  do  not 
have  a  special  provision  in  here  for  one 
company.  Many  of  us  have  objected  to  a 
special  bill  or  a  general  bill.  We  have  a 
general  bill  and  we  find  out  that  it  Is  not 
a  general  bill  because  of  the  provision 
that  makes  it  very  special  for  Lockheed. 
I,  for  one,  would  very  much  like  to  see 
a  vote  come  up  on  what  the  board  has 
done  on  the  Lockheed  loan  on  the  first 
day  after  the  recess,  because  many  col- 
leagues might  come  back  on  the  first  day 
after  the  recess,  if  that  happens.  There 
is  no  problem  about  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illlnc^.  We  should 
make  the  provision  run  from  the  first  day 
we  come  back.  That  is  what  gives  us  all 
this  trouble.  Let  us  suspend  the  provi- 
sion, and  we  will  vote  on  it  the  first  day 
we  come  back,  if  they  act  that  fast,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Lockheed 
should  not  come  back  here,  if  the  Boeurd 
gives  them  the  loan. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sponding to  those  comments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  any  com- 
pany that  comes  in  before  October  1,  not 
just  Lockheed — if  there  be  others,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  others — but  should 
there  be  any,  any  company  would  qualify 
that  came  In  before  October  1  for  the 
immunity  for  the  congressional  approval. 
But  the  fact  is,  this  is  so  urgent  with 
Lockheed,  they  will  go  down  the  drain  if 
we  do  not  keep  it  in  there.  Let  us  be 
candid  about  It.  that  Is  what  will  happen. 
What  the   Senator  proposes  does  not 


obviate  the  problen^  any.  The  airUnes 
have  to  decide  whether  to  stick  to  Trt- 
Star,  and  they  have  to  do  that  very  soon, 
made  necessary  by  the  Jacked-up  prices 
which  Involves  the  aircraft  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  OE  who  seized  on  the  op- 
portimlty  to  raise  their  prices. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  might  say,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  permit  me. 
that  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  the  committee  some  credit 
for  having  evaluated  the  considerations 
being  raised  here.  This  particular  pro- 
posal was  put  in  as  part  of  the  congres- 
sional review  procedure.  It  was  done  in 
a  very  deUberate  and  careful  way  by  the 
committee.  The  consideration  that  the 
Senator  urges  right  now  was  put  forth 
in  the  committee,  that  if  it  is  to  be  a 
general  biU,  let  It  be  a  general  bill,  but 
they  recognize  that  Congress  should  not 
play  cat  and  mouse  with  Lockheed,  that 
if  Lockheed  has  a  crisis  to  be  dealt  with, 
we  have  to  deal  with  it  and  face  it. 

No  one  is  trying  to  cover  up  the  situa- 
tion at  all.  All  that  has  been  said  In 
reference  to  a  general  or  generic  bill  is 
that  there  may  be  other  situations  we 
do  not  want  to  have  to  dispose  of  every 
2  months  on  every  one  of  these  things 
that  come  up. 

If  there  was  a  special  exception  made 
for  Lockheed  it  has  been  ijecause  Con- 
gress felt  there  was  a  particular  need  Iqr 
many  people  who  are  poorly  informed  on 
the  subject.  This  Is  the  Importance  of 
having  a  board  review  the  matter  and 
come  back  with  an  expert  opinion  on 
what  should  be  done.  In  this  case,  they 
may  look  at  this  thing  and  tum  it  down. 
We  do  not  know.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
we  do  not  want  to  bring  Lockheed  back 
before  the  Congress  recesses — for  good- 
ness sake,  we  have  heard  about  enough. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  ask  a  question 
right  there:  Why  not?  We  do  not  know 
what  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  conditions  of  the  lofin 
will  be.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  pass  spe- 
cial legislation  under  the  guise  of  general 
legislation.  The  Senator  is  giving,  no 
matter  what  he  is  saying,  intentionally 
giving  to  Lockheed  an  exception  under 
the  terms  of  a  general  provision.  That  is 
the  real  problon. 

If  I  were  to  vote  on  a  strict  Lockheed 
vote,  I  would  want  to  know  that  I  am 
voting  on  a  strict  Lockheed  vote  and  not 
have  to  go  home  and  tell  my  constituents 
that  I  voted  on  a  Lockheed  bill  but  that 
what  Lockheed  got  was  in  a  general  bill, 
through  the  back-door  an>roech. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  guarantee  the 
loan  that  the  banks  will  be  making. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  says  we  are  approving  those 
conditions,  that  they  have  to  go  by  those 
conditions.  They  can  change  them,  and  if 
they  do,  they  do  not  have  to  come  back 
here,  if  they  do  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  yield,  I  do  not 
argue  the  Intent  of  his  question  on  what 
he  is  trying  to  achieve,  but  I  think  ttie 
point  I  make  is  twofold.  First,  the  thrust 
of  my  amendment  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  Is  now 
addressing  himself,  was  to  require  con- 


gressional review  just  for  the  purpose 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  mentions. 
But  I  Uiink  the  Senator  would  have  to 
recognize,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PKoxMiaE)  has  diligently 
pctoted  out  a  dozen  times  or  more  during 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  most  of 
tlie  hearings  were  on  Lockheed — 6  weeks 
of  them.  We  heard  every  witness  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wanted  to 
call,  at  least  those  who  said  they  would 
come  because  they  were  against  the  bill. 

The  hearings  have  been  exhaustive  on 
the  subject.  The  loan  contract  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  The  details  of 
the  commitment  were  made  fully  within 
the  awareness  of  the  committee.  So. 
when  we  bring  the  bill  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  in  a  totally 
generic  sense  but  with  the  f  uU  knowledge 
that  Lockheed  will  get  the  first  loan. 
We  think  that  it  should  be  one  of  the 
sections  in  the  bill,  with  Its  approval  on 
a  generic  approach,  with  a  2-year  Ufe. 

One  such  question  I  heard  the  Senator 
state  was,  how  can  we  have  that  in  the 
bill.  Whatever  that  says  in  the  bill,  if  we 
followed  the  terms  and  conditions  that 
were  before  the  committee,  it  was  a  loan 
brought  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  read  the  bill,  does 
it  not  say  that  the  board  is  going  to  do 
that  and  that  the  board  has  the  leeway 
and  the  discretion  to  change  it  smd  can 
do  something  dilTerent  than  they  brought 
before  the  committee.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  yield,  the  bill  Is 
very  carefully  drawn  to  take  into  account 
the  criteria  voted  by  the  committee. 
With  Lockheed  they  had  to  get  very  spe- 
cific criteria.  And  the  criteria  do  not  go 
for  Lockheed.  They  are  in  the  bill,  but 
they  go  for  all  corporations. 

The  Senator's  point  on  congressional 
review  would  be  valid  if  we  could  vote 
this  bill  up  or  down  on  the  fioor  on  the 
first  day  that  the  Senate  returned  from 
its  recess. 

I  would  think  In  all  candor  this  would 
be  something  that  could  get  this  bill 
moving.  But  that  is  not  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  suggests  at  aU.  His 
amendment  would  put  it  into  October  at 
best.  And  that  is  a  totally  destructive 
amendment,  in  effect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  one  other  question? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President  is  it 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  amended  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  suggested.  But 
if  the  bill  passes  before  the  recess,  after 
the  recess  the  bill  could  be  reviewed.  Is 
that  in  effect  the  proposal? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  B4r.  President,  my  sug- 
gestion would  be  to  take  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
state  that  the  time  that  we  are  in  recess 
does  not  run  against  the  time  we  are 
in  recess. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  offering  an  amendment  to 
his  amendment  to  eliminate  the  ao-day 
waiting  period. 

Mi.  STEVENS.  I  make  the  suggestion. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  his  amend- 
ment In  either  event,  as  far  as  I  am 
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ccmcemed.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senator  frtmi  Georgia,  his  argu- 
ment is  that  he  cannot  stand  that  delay 
after  we  get  back  and  start  the  20  days 
running  then.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  start  running  now. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  if  It  is  not  concluded  by  August  6, 
it  is  over  with.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  pointed  out.  the  price  of  compet- 
ing aliplanes  ke^M  going  up  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  take  place  at  that  point. 
I  would  think  that  if  the  economic  facts 
show  we  can  wait  until  the  8th  of  8q>- 
tember,  we  could  probab^  wait  until  the 
15th  of  October.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  Just 
going  on  the  record  that  we  had  before 
us  that  the  situation  would  not  stand 
a  delay.  It  is  not  as  if  there  had  not  been 
a  delay.  Ttkn  matter  has  been  before  the 
Senate  for  over  2  months.  It  has  been 
all  over  the  newspapers  for  6  months. 
It  is  not  something  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  going  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  a  loan.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
Lockheed  will  be  saved  from  bank- 
niptcy. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fnHn  Georgia  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  OAMBRKTJL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  commented  that 
it  is  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  want 
to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  Yet.  is 
not  tills  particular  difficulty  we  are  being 
confronted  with  here  that  it  is  the  pro- 
ponoits  who,  in  effect,  have  pushed  out 
a  Lockheed  bill  under  a  generic  cloak. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  want  to  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  accusations  of  the  propo- 
nents along  that  line. 

The  difficulty  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  and  that  I  have  is  that  the 
bill  on  the  floor  is  a  generic  bill.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
that  there  are  exceptions  in  it  specifically 
for  Lockheed.  Therefore,  it  is  not  generic. 
It  is  Lockheed. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Smator  from  Georgia  say  that  hearings 
were  held  and  testimmy  was  taken.  Tta- 
timony  was  taken  on  Lockheed.  Testi- 
mony was  taken  for  Lockheed  and  not  on 
generic  legislation. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  mistaken  impression  that  has 
hem  repeated  and  repeated.  I  would  like 
to  clear  it  up  for  the  Senator  now.  be- 
cause I  was  at  almost  every  meeting 
that  took  place. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Other  corporations 
were  asked  to  come  and  testify. 

BCr.  GAMBRELL.  There  was  plenty 
of  testimoDy  on  generic  bills,  yes,  and 
other  corporations  came  and  testified, 
the  point  being  that  we  started  off  with 
a  bUl  that  would  have  been  limited  to 
Lockheed.  The  Senator  is  correct.  If  I 
recall  correctiy.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Jatits)  came  in  and  said  he 
would  support  the  bill  if.  along  with  it. 
came  the  generic  bill.  He  said  that  this 
was  a  generic  problem  in  our  economy 
and  that  we  ou^  to  consider  the  broad- 
er situation.  We  were  willing  to  go  into 
that.  We  extended  the  testimooy  for  4 
or  5  days  in  order  to  take  testimony  on 
four  or  five  generic  bills  that  we  had 


in  front  of  us.  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  we  never  heard  anything  on  a  gen- 
eric bilL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
say  on  the  basis  of  the  committee  effort 
that  what  we  have  is  both  a  generic  bill 
and  a  Lockheed  bill? 

Mr.  GAMBRKT.Ti.  That  is  a  lot  fairer 
than  what  has  been  said. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  many  of  us  would  have  supported 
a  generic  bill  that  included  the  whole 
bankrupt  spectrum  and  not  Just  major 
enterprises.  I  have  an  amendment  in  for 
smaU  business  enterprises.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  an  amendment 
in  for  the  farmers  also. 

The  problem  we  have  with  the  bill 
Is  that  having  made  the  suggestion — 
and  I  believe  many  Senators  have  made 
suggestions,  that  we  would  support  a 
generic  bill — we  find  that  we  have  a 
generic  bUl  wrapped  around  a  very  spe- 
cific bill  which  has  very  specific  guide- 
lines and  protections  for  one  company 
^rtilch  will  not  have  to  live  up  to  the 
general  criteria. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  minute 
to  resp(md  to  that.  We  have  to  deal  with 
a  time  limitation.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall  from  the  hearings  and  from  the 
procedures  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  committee 
concerned  itself  from  the  first  day  that 
I  attended  to  committee  sessions,  with 
small  business,  with  housing  business, 
with  farmers,  and  with  people  engaged 
in  small  business.  It  is  Just  not  so.  I 
hate  to  hear  that  the  Senators  have 
fallen  into  the  trap  of  believing  that 
the  committee  is  not  concerning  itself 
with  individuals  and  small  business. 

We  have  been  talking  with  £>r.  Bums 
ever  since  I  was  there  about  developing 
legislation  to  do  Just  this  thing  for  small 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
not  the  first  person  to  suggest  legisla- 
tion of  that  tsrpe.  We  had  legislation 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisoonsin. 

The  Senator's  bill  Is  not  the  first  bill 
that  has  been  suggested.  What  we  are 
talking  about  Is  the  emergency  that  was 
precipitated  by  the  Lockheed  Corp.  Any- 
one who  reads  the  newspapers  knows 
that  Lockheed  is  the  thing  staring  us 
right  in  the  face. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  it  is  a  generic  bill 
with  provisions  in  it  that  would  allow 
a  loan  to  Lockheed. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  a 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  and  not  a  loan.  That 
seems  to  creep  into  the  question  once 
in  a  while,  but  the  point  is  that  the  cri- 
teria in  the  bill  are  the  same  criteria 
that  are  needed,  that  are  committed— 
and  it  is  a  firm  commitment — to  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  by  the  banks  aiul  by  the 
Treasury.  So,  those  are  the  criteria. 


Let  me  take  it  (me  step  further.  It  Is 
not  only  the  Senator  from  Alaska  who  is 
suggesting  the  generic  approach.  It  Is 
the  interference  of  Lockheed  that 
brought  us  over  to  the  generic  approach. 

This  is  not  something  that  is  unique 
and  wUl  happen  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

We  went  to  the  generic  approach  be- 
cause we  felt  the  Lockheed  situation 
demonstrates  a  need,  a  problem,  that  re- 
quires addressii^  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

We  considered  that.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  very  problem  that 
brought  us  to  focus  on  this  whole  range 
of  problems  on  the  generic  approach  is 
now  going  to  be  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
eliminated  from  consideration  by  those 
who  cry  for  small  business  or  small  cor- 
porations. 

I  do  not  accept  the  Senator's  argimient 
on  small  or  big  corporations.  People  work 
for  the  corporations.  People  are  all  the 
same  size.  That  is  what  concerns  me.  I 
think  we  ought  to  talk  more  about  that 
than  taking  the  easy  route  and  slapping 
a  political  finger  in  the  face  of  giant  cor- 
porations or  whomever  they  happen  to 
be.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are 
sin4>le  human  beings  who  have  wants 
and  needs  tiie  same  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  one  last  comment.  I  am  too  tired 
to  take  umbrage  at  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  Senator,  frankly,  because  I 
do  not  think  anyone  has  claimed  to  be 
the  primary  author  of  anything  around 
here. 

I  do  believe  that  both  Senators  are 
missing  the  point.  We  have  strikes  all 
over  the  country— longshoremen  strikes, 
railroad  strikes.  In  my  State,  we  have 
small  businesses  that  have  extended 
themselves  to  the  end  of  their  credit.  If 
they  do  not  get  their  supplies  they  will 
fail  this  summer.  We  iiave  no  mechanism 
for  a  post-crisis  loan  in  the  Government 
today.  Here  is  a  vehicle  to  help  us  solve 
that  problem.  With  respect  to  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  a  proprietary  interest,  we 
do  not  mind  helping  them  solve  their 
problems  but  we  would  like  to  get  a  solu- 
tion to  ours.  I  do  not  think  we  wiU  get 
those  problems  solved  if  we  just  solve  the 
problems  of  big  business. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  anything  to  which  the  Senator  would 
take  umbrage.  I  have  no  objection  to 
adding  others  that  can  be  fitted  into  the 
framework  of  the  bill.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
throw  Lockheed  out  of  the  bill,  whMi 
they  brought  it  to  the  fore. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Precisely.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  a  bUl  to  govern  business,  and  it 
will  pass. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  chairman  Intro- 
duced generic  legislation  also.  I  simply 
question  whether  or  not  you  want  to  do 
it  in  this  particular  bill.  In  this  particu- 
lar framework. 

Mr.  GAMBREILL.  What  c<meeiTi8  me 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  hours 
engaged  in  extended  debate  ova-  this 
problem,  which  is  Just  one  of  many,  as 
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the  Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  vote  up  or  down 
on  this  matter  and  get  on  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  small  business.  E^^er 
since  I  came  to  Congress  I  have  been 
asking  Dr.  Bums  what  we  can  do  to  help 
small  business. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBBBt  rOR  AMXNDMKNT  NO.  334  TO  FOIXOW 
AKXNDIUSNT  MO.  317 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  amendment  No.  334  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
be  made  the  pending  question,  insofar  as 
the  pending  business  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  not  removing  the  Stev- 
enson amendment,  is  he? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  means 
after  jre  dispose  of  the  Stevenson 
amendment  the  Bayh  amendment  will 
come  up.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  now  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  until  the  disposition  of  an 
unobjected-to  item  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EGG   PRODUCTS    INSPECTION   ACT 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  277,  H.R.  9020. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  tight  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  may 
say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lboislativk  Clxrx.  A 
bill  (H.R.  9020)  to  amend  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Ihspection  Act.  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain plants  which  process  egg  products 
shall  be  exempt  from  such  act  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Jtmior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allkn),  I  move 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H  Jl. 
9020  be  stricken,  and  that  the  text  of  S. 
2072 — which  is  also  on  the  calendar — be 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  as  r^orted  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  9020)  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  trom 
the  report  (No.  92-282).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendment, 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  to 
exempt  from  specific  proTlsloiis  of  the  Egg 
Productions  Inspection  Act  any  plant  located 
In  the  noncontiguous  areas  of  the  United 
States  where,  despite  good  faith  efforts,  the 
owner  bad  been  unable  to  bring  the  plant 
Into  full  compliance  with  the  act.  Such  ex- 
empted plants  would,  however,  be  subject  to 
continuous  Inspection  to  assure  that  they  are 
operated  In  a  sanitary  manner.  No  exen^)- 
tlon  could  continue  beyond  December  31, 
1971. 

The  act  went  Into  effect  July  l.  Plants  lo- 
cated In  HawaU  and  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  equipment  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  act.  although  they  have  dlll- 
genUy  tried  to  do  so.  The  committee  under- 
stands that  the  needed  equipment  has  been 
ordered,  but  delivery  has  ixot  yet  been  ef- 
fected. 

The  committee  amendment  Is  Identical  to 
the  text  of  HJt.  9020,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
except  that  It  omits  a  requirement  of  the 
House  bill  that  the  exempted  plant  must 
comply  with  all  provisions  of  the  act  not 
related  to  pasteurization  of  egg  products. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  adylaed  the 
committee  that  other  equipment  besides 
pasteurisation  eqlupment  has  not  been  ob- 
tainable, and  consequently,  Inclusion  of 
this  requirement  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  There  Is  no  leas  reason 
for  exempting  a  plant  that  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  other  essential  equipment  than 
there  is  for  exempting  a  plant  that  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  pasteurization  equipment. 
The  bill  as  introduced  was  restricted  to  cases 
where  pasteurization  equipment  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  the  Dapartment  proposed 
an  amendment  to  broaden  it  to  other  cases 
where  the  plan  bad  been  unable  to  come 
Into  compliance.  The  committee  amend- 
ment contains  all  of  the  substance  of  the 
Department's  recommendation. 

COOT 

The  committee  estimates  that  no  costs 
would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  bill 
in  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year  or  any  of  the  five 
succeeding  fiscal  yean.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  advises,  as  shown  in  Its  report 


that  it  would  reduce  costs  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  about  $80,000.  and  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  that  estimate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  2072,  which  is  a  companion  bill  on 
the  calendar,  be  indefinitely  pos^ymed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUGAR  ACT— MODIFICATION 
OF  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today  a  time  agreement  was 
entered  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
sugar  quota  bill,  and  that  time  agreement 
encompassed  certain  specified  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  may  or  may  not  be 
germane. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  enumerated  in  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tumrrs-) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

QUORUM  CAUi 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  last  quorum  call 
of  the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh^iinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY  AT 
10:30  A  JiC. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  whoi 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  ajn.  on  Wednesday^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  1  HOUR  OF  DEBATE  UN- 
DER RULE  XXn  TO  COMMENCE  AT 
11  AJi.  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  requirements  of  rule 
XXn  dealing  with  cloture,  the  1  hour 
which  immediately  precedes  the  manda- 
tory quorum  call  imder  the  rule  not  start 
running  until  11  ajn.  on  Wednesday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
controlled  time  during  that  1  hour  on 
Wednesday  l>e  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxiokx)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  ) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Withoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  PC»l  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  UNTIL  9  AM-  ON 
THURSDAY,  JULY  29 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a^  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Wednesday,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  ajn.  on  Thursday.    

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROCaiAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Bir.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

Hie  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  fol- 
lowing a  recess. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  will  resimie  its  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business,  the  so- 
called  Lockheed  bill,  and  the  pending 
question  will  be  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  D- 
linois  (Mr.  SnvKifsoN) .  Because  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  reconvening  following  a  recess, 
there  wtil  be  no  morning  business.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
Stevenson  amendment  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  standard  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders. 

At  such  time  as  the  Stevenson  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of.  the  Senate  will  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  334  to  S.  2308,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath). 

At  not  later  than  2  pjn.  tomorrow — 
in  other  words,  possibly  before  2  pjn. — 
the  Senate  will  temporarily  lay  aside  the 


pending  business,  and  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  296, 
HJl.  8866 — an  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  time  limitation  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
sugar  quota  bill,  under  which  agreement 
there  will  be  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
on  the  bill:  and  there  wUl  be  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  on  amendments, 
with  the  exceptions,  as  to  time,  of  the  so- 
called  South  African  amendment,  on 
which  there  will  be  3  hours,  the  so-called 
confiscation  amendment,  on  which  there 
will  be  2  hours,  and  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  on  which  there  will  be 
1  hour. 

It  is  anticipated,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  a  vote,  certainly, 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stivinson)  .  when  de- 
bate is  completed  thereon.  There  pres- 
ently is  no  time  limitation  agreement 
with  respect  to  debate  on  that  amend- 
ment. Moreover,  there  will  surely  be  roU- 
call  votes  on  various  amendments  to  the 
sugar  quota  bill. 

It  is  anticipated  that  action  will  be 
completed  on  the  sugar  quota  bill  tomor- 
row, which  would  mean  that  the  Senate 
would  likely  stay  in  session  until  a  rea- 
sonably late  hour.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  passage  of  the  sugar 
quota  bill. 

A  motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  the 
pending  business  was  entered  today,  and 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that  motion  will  occur 
on  Wednesday  immediately  following  the 
mandatory  quorum  call,  which  means 


that  the  vote  would  occur  at  about  12: 15 
pjn.  on  Wednesday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  moti(«  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  27,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  26. 1971 : 

n.S.  DiSTmiCT  C!otrBTS 
WlUlam  Brevard  Hand,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
a  VS.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama,  vice  Daniel  H.  Thomas,  retiring. 

In  THx  Makinx  Corps 
The     foUowlng-named     officers     of     the 
Kfarlne  Corps  for  temporary  apoplntment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  Kcneral: 

WUUam  L.  MeOulloch  Robert  L.  NlchoU 
Robert  W.  Taylor  Clyde  R.  Mann 

Adolph  O.  Sefawenk      Albert  C.  Pommerenk 
WUllam  H.  Lanagan.     Herbert  L.  Wllkerson 

Jr.  **itTining  T.  janneU 

Francis  W.  Vaught        Ernest  R.  Retd.  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  26,  1971: 

DKPABTiatNT  or  Dkfknse 
Frank  P.  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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The  Hoiise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ3..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  not.  for  I  am  toith  thee:  Be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  Thy  God.  I  will 
strengthen  thee,  yea  I  toill  help  thee. 

—Isaiah  41:  10. 

ETtemal  Father  of  our  spirits,  at  the 
altar  of  prayer  we  bow  praying  that  we 
may  receive  wisdom  for  the  facing  of 
these  hours,  courage  for  the  living  of 
these  days,  and  strength  that  in  the  fight 
to  set  men  free  we  may  not  fail  man  nor 
Thee. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  troubles  of 
these  times,  worn  out  by  many  worries, 
disheartened  by  the  dUBcultles  which 
beset  us,  and  tempted  at  times  to  give  up 
wondering  if  the  struggle  is  worthwhile. 
Now  we  bring  our  worries  and  our  diffi- 
culties to  Thee,  not  to  nm  away  from 
them,  but  praying  for  strength  and  cour- 
age that  we  may  do  oiu*  work  with  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  confidence  because  we 
know  Thou  art  with  us. 

Bless  our  astronauts  and  grant  them 
a  safe  Journey  to  and  from  the  moon. 
May  their  endeavor  add  to  the  sum  of 
our  human  knowledge  and  benefit  the 
whole  human  race. 

In  the  spirit  of  (Christ  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

Hit.  1893.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

C.  Tednock; 

HJt.  1907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 

D.  Smith: 

HJt.  2110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Julius  L.  Ooeppinger: 

HJl.  2246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
C.  Smith; 

HJl.  3344.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  be  determines  to  be  reasonable  under 
prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37. 
title  33.  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  3763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Ernie  O.  Bethea.  U.S.  Marine  (Torps.  retired: 

HJt.  <t217.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 


marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  and 

H.R.  7271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  on  ClvU  Bights. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  4263.  An  act  to  add  Callfomla-grown 
peaches  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any  form 
of  promotion.  Including  paid  advertising, 
under  a  marketing  order;   and 

HH.  5208.  An  act  to  authorize  i4>pr(H>rU- 
tlons  for  prociuement  of  yeaeeU  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Ouard,  and  to  au- 
thorise the  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coaet  Ouard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills.  Joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
tities.  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Lance  Pender.  Patricia  Jenifer  Pender,  and 
Denese  Gene  Pender; 

S.  733.  An  act  to  create  an  additional  Judi- 
cial district  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 
Blon  Craig.  Arthur  P.  Wuth.  Mrs.  Lenore  D. 
Hanks,  David  E.  Sleeper,  and  DeWltt  John; 
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S.  2817.  An  act  to  extend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Develc^ment  Act  of  1906  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1966; 

SJ.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1971  as  the  "Year  of  World  Minority 
Language  Oroups"; 

S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  Resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Wasrinoton.  D.C. 

July  22, 1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakze. 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 

DxAK  Mb.  Spkakkr:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  13:40  p.m.  on  Friday.  July  23,  1971,  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  en- 
titled "A  Report  on  Rural  Financial  Assist- 
ance." 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jkhning,  Clerk, 
By  W.  RATMONit  Collet. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE  TO  RURAL 
AREAS  —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-147) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  financial  assistance  to 
rural  areas,  as  called  for  by  Tltie  9  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

The  revitalizaUon  of  rural  America  Is 
one  of  the  important  objectives  of  my 
administration.  For  I  am  convinced  that 
the  growth  which  this  Nation  will  inevi- 
tably experience  in  the  coming  decades 
will  be  healthy  growth  only  if  it  is  bal- 
anced growth — and  this  means  growth 
which  is  distributed  among  both  urban 
and  rural  areas.  The  recent  trend  of 
diminishing  population  and  diminishing 
prosperity  in  many  rural  Eireas  must  be 
actively  resisted.  ITils  report  tells  about 
some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken  in  this 
direction — and  about  some  of  the  con- 
clusions we  have  reached  concerning  fu- 
ture steps. 

As  the  report  points  out,  financial  as- 
sistance is  now  available  from  public  and 
private  sources  for  agriculture,  industrial 
development,  housing,  community  de- 
velopment and  other  economic  activities 
In  rural  areas.  This  document  describes 
some  of  the  things  this  administration 
is  doing  to  correct  deficiencies  in  these 
programs.  It  also  provides  detailed  finan- 
cial data  for  selected  FederEil  programs 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970,  most  of  them  Fed- 
eral direct  and  Insured  loan  programs. 


Perhaps  the  most  Important  element  of 
the  report,  howevei*.  is  its  craiduslon  that 
the  most  critical  financial  needs  for 
achieving  greater  rural  development  are 
those  of  State  and  local  governments. 
My  General  and  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing proposals  are  geared  to  meet  these 
needs.  These  proposals  recognize  both 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  serv- 
ice being  placed  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  severe  limitations  on 
new  and  existing  sources  of  revenue  at 
these  governmental  levels. 

These  proposed  revenue  sharing  funds 
could  be  used  for  specific  services  pres- 
ently provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, or  to  finance  new  programs 
and  services  tailored  to  particular  needs 
of  States  and  localities,  including  rural 
development.  One  of  my  six  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  programs,  in  fact,  is  ear- 
marked specifically  for  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  and  it  alone  would 
provide  a  total  of  (1.1  billion  annually 
for  rural  programs  and  services  adminis- 
tered at  the  State  and  local  levels.  In 
addition,  substantial  portions  of  my 
revenue  sharing  proposals  for  transpor- 
tation, education,  urban  community  de- 
velopment, manpower  training,  and  law 
enforcement  assistance  would  directly 
benefit  rural  residents.  And  my  General 
Revenue  Sharing  proposal  would  pro- 
vide additional  funds  which  could  be 
used  to  augment  various  rural  efforts. 

I  would  emphasize  that  revenue  shar- 
ing monies  could  be  used  not  only  to  pay 
for  direct  governmental  services  but  also 
to  give  credit  assistance  for  accelerating 
the  expansion  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development  through  locally 
sponsored  Institutions.  Such  institutions 
can  be  particularly  useful  in  those  spe- 
cific areas  where  there  are  shortages  of 
private  investment  capital,  and  where 
even  the  removal  of  existing  barriers  to 
the  free  movement  of  private  capital  may 
not  entirely  meet  local  needs. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  establish  a  series  of  State  and  local 
special  credit  institutions  than  to  create 
a  nationwide  federally  sponsored  com- 
munity bank,  since  the  former  course 
places  responsibility  for  decision  making 
and  action  closer  to  the  people  who  re- 
quire assistance — and  Is  more  likely  to 
produce  decisions  which  are  truly  respon- 
sive to  their  needs. 

This  report  also  highlights  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  excessive  prolifera- 
tion and  fragmentation  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  Too  often,  the  result 
has  been  an  uncoordinated  and  piece- 
meal approach  to  rural  development. 
Merely  to  increase  the  level  of  rural  as- 
sistance without  making  basic  reforms 
in  the  delivery  systems  will  not  enable 
us  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  com- 
munities. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  my 
proposals  for  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  For 
only  a  thoroughgoing  restructuring  of 
the  organizational  framework  can  bring 
about  a  true  consolidation  and  coordina- 
tion of  numerous  Federal  programs  and 
with  it  the  more  effective  and  efficient 
delivery  of  Federal  assistance.  The  pro- 
posed new  Departments  of  Community 
Development     and    Economic    Affairs 


woidd  have  particular  responsibility  in 
the  rural  development  area. 

As  the  report  indicates,  many  families 
are  presently  excluded  from  eligibility 
for  Federal  credit  assistance  because  of 
their  low  income.  Traditional  develop- 
ment programs  can  do  littie  to  give  them 
the  direct  aid  they  need.  This  is  another 
reason  why  I  believe  so  strongly  that 
my  proposed  family  assistance  program 
could  have  a  major  impact  on  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  America.  Not  only  would 
it  immediately  help  poor  families  raise 
their  standard  of  living,  but  it  would  also 
enable  many  of  them  to  take  advantage 
of  Federal  credit  assistance  which  is 
presentiy  beyond  their  reach.  Coupled 
with  more  effective  delivery  of  federally 
assisted  housing  services,  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  would  permit  great  strides 
in  improving  the  quality  of  rural 
housing. 

The  problems  of  agricultural  credit 
and  farm  debt  are  also  taken  up  in  this 
report.  While  the  credit  requirements  of 
commercial  farmers  appear  to  have  been 
adequately  funded  during  the  last  20 
years — primarily  by  private  lenders — the 
recent  trend  of  increasing  farm  debt  Is 
likely  to  continue  throughout  this  dec- 
ade. Fortimately,  the  federally  ^>on- 
sored  farm  credit  lending  Institutions — 
which  are  now  entirely  member-owned — 
have  been  playing  an  increasing  role  in 
meeting  the  credit  needs  of  farmers.  If 
private  lenders  and  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem continue  to  expand  their  credit  as- 
sistance at  the  same  rate  as  during  the 
1960's.  there  should  be  adequate  credit 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial agriculture  during  the  1970's. 

For  those  farmers  who  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  credit  from  private  lenders 
and  the  Farm  Credit  System,  recently 
strengthened  Federal  credit  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration are  available  to  meet  addi- 
tional needs.  In  my  "Salute  to  Agricul- 
ture" speech  this  past  May,  I  announced 
plans  to  increase  the  farm  operating  and 
farm  ownership  loan  programs  by  $215 
million  over  the  level  originally  budgeted 
for  1972 — an  increase  of  nearly  50%  in 
available  loan  funds.  I  pledge  that  my 
administration  will  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  those  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  private 
credit.  I  also  believe,  however,  that  we 
should  continue  to  rely  primarily  on  pri- 
vate lenders  to  meet  the  general  credit 
needs  of  commercial  agriculture,  and  I 
would  point  to  various  measures  which 
are  recommended  in  this  report  for  im- 
proving the  flow  of  private  credit  to  agri- 
cultural borrowers. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  decisions 
and  recommendations,  I  have  also  sup- 
ported  enactment  of  legislation  to  create 
a  Rural  Telephone  Bank  which  will  soon 
be  able  to  provide  substantially  increased 
credit  assistance  to  small  rural  telephone 
companies  and  cooperatives.  This  will 
mean  better  telephone  service  for  our 
rural  citizens.  I  have  recently  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  amendment  request- 
ing $30  million  for  the  initial  purchase 
of  capital  stock  in  this  Bank.  1^  speech 
last  May  also  announced  increased  lend- 
ing for  rural  sewer  and  water  projects  in 
both  1971  (an  additional  $100  million) 
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and  1972  (an  addiUonal  (111  mllUon)  — 
a  nearly  60%  increase  over  the  level 
budgeted  for  the  1972  fiscal  year. 

I  am  confident  that  the  actions  already 
taken  by  this  administration — in  con- 
Junction  with  the  new  programs  which 
I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress — 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  the 
renewal  of  rural  America.  The  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal  is  essential  if  the 
growth  we  experience  in  the  years  ahead 
is  to  be  for  us  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing. 
All  Americans  have  a  high  stake  in  the 
success  of  rural  development. 

RicHAKD  Nixon. 

Tbs  Whiti  Honsi.  July  23. 1971. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  A 
PRIVILBaED  REPORT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tuinessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  public  works  and  atomic 
energy  appropriation  bill  for  1972. 

Blr.  RHODES  reserved  all  pcdnts  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H H.  9382. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1972 

Mr.  BOLAMD  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  <m  the 
bill  (HJl.  9382)  making  appropriations 
tov  the  Department  of  Houising  and  Ur- 
ban Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  independent 
executive  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  olBces,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes: 
CoNmxNCX  RxFOKT  (H.  Bmft.  No.  93-377) 

The  committee  oC  oonferenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ot  the  two  Houses  oa  tlie 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
9383)  "TwalMng  appropriations  tor  the  De- 
partEoent  oi  Hovtslng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
and  for  otbmt  purposes, "  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  reconunend  to  their  respeo- 
tlve  Houses,  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments nimxbered  1.  6,  13,  14.  IS.  16.  33.  34. 
30.  32.  and  41. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  8,  10,  II,  18,  30,  36,  38.  29.  33,  37. 
88.  89.  40.  and  44  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nunxbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$170,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunboed  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert  "8300,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nmnbered  B.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prc^xiaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "84,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $3,360,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  Tb«t  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "section  718  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1799),  and  for  special  planning  assistance 
grants  as  authorized  by  section  730  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
(84  St*t.  1800) ,";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  w4th  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,260,000,000;"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendntent  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  ":  Provid- 
ed, That  no  part  of  this  approprlatlan  may  be 
used  for  financing  a  grant  In  excess  o(  60 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  activity  or 
project,  except  that  grants  made  pursuant 
to  section  706  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (84  Stat.  1783) .  may  be  made  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  76  per  centum.";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$46,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  21 :  Tliat  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment InsMt  "$8.2&0,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmibered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  D(  the  sum  iMX>poeed  by  said  amend- 
ment inawt  "$16,096,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  svim  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,522,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$62,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  31 :  TbaX  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  am«ul- 
ment  ot  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert  "$13,000,000  for  space  shutUe 
main  engine  test  faclUUes  and  $5,500,000  for 
space  shuttle  thermal  protection  facilities."; 
uid  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagre«nent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  n\unbef«d  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert : 

"Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation made  available  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  by  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  such 
appropriation,  but  no  transfers  shall  be 
made  to  the  appropriation  "Research  and 
Program  Management." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  ntmibered  35,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$34,335,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$619,000,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

AmendnMnt  numbered  43:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  43, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sima  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$3307,700,000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$68,707,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$63,500,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendmeiift  numbered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
n>ent  insert  "$8,123,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

BOWAKD  P.  BOLAND, 

Jos  L.  Evnts, 
OS(»CS  E.  Shiflbt. 
ROBSST  N.  OlAIlCO, 

DAvm  Petor, 
J.  Kdwaro  Roush, 
Okosgk  Mahon, 
Ohaslks  R.  Jonas, 
JosKPR  M.  McDade, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JOHW  O.  PASTOtX, 

WAsasN  O.  Maonttson, 

AUXN  J.  ElXXKDKX, 

John  Stxnnis, 
Clinton  P.  Andkxsok. 
Gordon  Aixott. 
Marcarxt  Chasx  SicrrR, 
Roman  L.  Hrttsxa, 
Milton  R.  Toxjno, 
ManagtTt  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statkicxnt  or  ths 

OomctrrKx  or  Contxxsncb 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  9383) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain  other 
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Independent  executive  agencies,  boards,  com-  Senate,  instead  of  $21,600,000  as  proposed  by  Senate.  The  House  bUl  provided  at  least 
mla8lon«,  corporations,  and  offices  for  the  the  House.  $40,000,000  to  assume  support  of  basic  re- 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $45,000,-  search  projects  dropped  by  other  depart- 
other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowlng  Joint  000  for  research  and  technology.  Instead  of  mente  and  agencies.  The  managers  are  of  the 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  $36,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  opinion  that  an  Increased  amount  over  and 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  above  the  simi  recommended  by  the  House 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In  Amendment  No.  20:  Authorizes  $3,771,000  should  be  provided  as  the  result  of  confer- 
the  accomnanylng  conference  report:  'or  administrative  expenses  for  research  and  ence  action. 

technology  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  In-  AmendmentsNos.  37  and  38:  Earmark  $36,- 

"*"  '  stead  of  $3,950,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House.  800,000  tor  summer  institutes  and  other  pro- 

Department  of  Routing  rnnd  Urban  Amendment  No.  31 :  Appropriates  $8,250,-  grams  of  training  for  secondary  school  scl- 

Development  OOO  for  fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity,  ence  and  mathematics  teachers  as  proposed 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Provides  an  Increase  of  Instead   of   $8,000,000   as   proposed    by   the  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $33,300,000  for  the 

$56,000,000  In  annual  contract  authority  for  House  and  $8,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  gummer  institutes  program  as  prc^xised  by 

the  rent  supplement  program  as  proposed  by  ate.  the  House. 

the  House  Instead  of  $60,000,000  as  proposed  Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $16,096,-  Amendment  No.  39:  Earmarks  not  less  than 

hv  the  Senate  °*'*'  '°'  administration  and  staff  services,  in-  ^as.soo.OOO  for  institutional  support  of  scl- 

Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  an  increase  of  »t««l  ot  $16,846,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  ^^^  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
$170  000  000    in    annual    contract    authority  *»<*  $16,346,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  40 :  Earmarks  not  less  than 
for  the  homeownershlp  assistance  program  _*fJ*^5?H^*J!f.t?f„?!^t^^  J^^'^rfh'^  $99,300,000  for  science  education  support  as 
< sec    235)     instead  of  $166,000,000   as  pro-  posed  by  the  Senate  for  a  $260,000  conmbu-  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
1^  by  the  1^  ^d  $200,000,000  as  pro-  "*>°  ^  «»e  National  Homeownershlp  Poun-  ^'^^mendment  No.  41:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  dauon.  p^,,^  j,y  the  Senate  to  make  fxinds  for  sclen- 

Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  an  Increase  of  "^^  "  tiflc  activities  financed  with  cpeclal  foreign 

$200,000,000    in   annual    contract    authority  Space,  science,  veterans  and  certain  other  ciirrencles  available  xmtU  expended, 

for  the   rental  housing  assistance   program  independent  agencies  Veterans  Administration 

(sec.  236) ,  instead  of  $165,000,000  as  proposed  Ofllce  ot  Science  and  Technology  Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $2,307,- 

by  the  House  and  $225,000,000  as  proposed  by  Amendment  No.  24:  ApproprUtes  $2^00,-  700  ooo  for  medical  care,  mstead  of  $2,244,- 

the  Senate.  The  managers  agree  that  $35,000,-  qqq  j^^  salaries  and  expenses.  Instead  of  $2,-  700  000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 

000  of  the  amount  provided  should  be  used  330,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  sum  (2333,700,000    as    proposed    by    the    Senate, 

for  hovislng  for  the  elderly.  provided  includes  necessary   funds   for  the  ,j^^  Managers  agree   that   both   objectives. 

Amendment  Noe.  4,  6  and  6:  Amend  the  responslbUltles  that  formerly  were  performed  ^^^  minimum  of  97  500  operating  beds  and 

language  for  the  low  and  moderate  income  by  the  National  Marine  Science  CtouncU.  ^^^  average  dally  patient  load  of  85.500,  must 

sponsor  fund  to  provide  for  both  grants  and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  be   met   and  funds  are   to  be   apportioned 

loans  under  sections  106  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Administration  accordingly. 

Housing  and  Urbaii  Development  Act  of  19M.  Amendment  No.  25:   Appropriates  $2,622,-  Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $68,707.- 

fts  amended,  as  proposed  by  the  ^snate   In-  ^^           research   and  development,   in-  000    for    medical    and   prosthetic    research, 

n^'^rtfte Tr^J«)°mI^S^of  L  cS^^  «  '^"^o*  $2,617,700,000  «.  propoLl   by   the  instead   of   $64,707,000   as   proposed    by   the 

?^SSd  by  tS'Zie  a^  $5':Jo?(£?rpr^  Hov^and  $2,641,700^)  as  proposed  by  the  Hov^and  $73,707,000  as  propoeed  by  the 

posed  by  the  Senate;   and  delete  iwiguage  ^endment  No.  26:  Earmarks  $39,000,000  Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $93,418.- 

proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  funds  ^^^  ^^^  nerVA  program  as  proposed  by  the  000  for  construction  of  hospital  and  doml- 

available  untU  expended.  senate.  cUlary  facilities  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Apjwopriate  *3.*60,wo  Amendment   No.    37:    ApproprUtes    $83,-  instead  of  $90,418,000   as  proposed  by  the 

for  counseling  services,  l°«t«**  ^  Wj'^SS;"^  700,000  for  construction  of  facilities,  instead  House, 

as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,000,000  as  ^  $33,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  Tin*  in 

proposed  by  the  Senate^  $66,300,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  Corporations 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $16,500,000  Amendment  No.  28:  Authorises  $7,900,000  _^      ,  „          r          t^    v  t. . 

for  salaries  and  expenses  of  housing  man-  ^^^  rehabUltaUon  and  modification  of  facUl-  ^^'^e"^  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

agement  programs  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  ^j^  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $62,600,- 

ate.   Instead   of   $16,000,000  as   propoeed   by  87,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House.  000  for  Interest  adjustment   payments,   in- 

the  House.  Amendment    No.    29 :    Deletes   the   word  stead  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  Nos.  9.  10  and  11:  Delete  Ian-  ..^^m  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate.  and  $8&X>00A00  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

guage  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  House  Amendment  No.  30:  Deletes  the  $2,100,000  Amendment  No.  46:    Authorizes  $8,123,600 

language  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,   and  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  expansion  for  AdmlnlstraUve  expenses.  Instead  of  $8,- 

in  lieu  of  the  Senate  language  insert  per-  ^j  ^^^^  vuitor's  Information  Center  at  the  000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $8.- 

fectlng  language;   and  i4>proptlate  $10,000,-  Kennedy  Space  Center.  247.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

°^  ^'"JV  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  S^(£^  Amendment  No.  31:    Provides  that  $13,-  con/erence  totol-tclth  oomporiwiw 

proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $6,000,000  qoo.OOO  be  authorized  for  space  shuttle  maUi  _.  .     '    ,  „.„  h,.^^,*   ,„Kii»»7i«nfti^   »> 

as  proposed  by  the  House.  engine    test    faelUtles    andWJiOO  000    for  ^^*  *****'  °*^  budget  (obllgatlonal)    au- 

^2^/t  NO-.  13.  14.  16.  and  16:  Delete  SS%hm«.  tSSSS   ^U>STSSmZ  ^^^^^^  'Z^t^J^lfZ?n^^'^^ 

provisions  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  include  T^^La  of  S30  000  000  for  soace  abutUe  fa-  ^^  ****  con*™*****  of  oonference,  with  00m- 

Fanguage  irerSSl  to  authorize  the  trans-  'c^^^'pS^S^t^eS^.  S^TTb'?^  wL^^^'^al^d  toThe^Hou^ 

fer  of  funds  to  new  programs  In  the  event  Amendr^tNo!  83:    Provides  that  con-  ^«  IL^.E.  nml  t^r^^' f!^io«  • 

of  enactment  of  special  revenue  sharing  or  jtructlon   of   faculties   funds   shall   remain  "***  Senate  bUls  for  1973  follows, 

other  legislation  superseding  the  Model  clt-  available  thro\igh  June  30,  1974,  as  proposed  New  budget    (obllgatlonal)         AmounU 

les.    Urban    renewal.    RehabUltotlon    loan  by  the  House,  inste«id  of  untU  expended  as  authority,      fiscal      year 

fund,  and  Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities,  proposed  by  the  Senate.                                             1971   _ $16,996,888,000 

If  special  revenue  sharing  or  some  other  new  Amendment  No.   33:    Appropriates  $723,-  Budget    estimates    of    new 

program  should  be  ^>proved  at  an  early  date  636,000  for  research  and  program  manage-  (obllgatlonal)      authority 

to  stqienede  or  retrace  these  programs,  the  ment  ss  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  (as  amended),  fiscal  year 

neoaasary  funding  can  be  considered  at  that  $730,000,000  as  i^oposed  by  the  House.                 1973 - 17.467,017.000 

tlms.  including  any  request  for  an  appropri-  Amendment  No.  84:  Authorizes  transfers  House      bUl.     fiscal      year 

ate  transfer  of. funds.  not   to   exceed   two   percent   between   tiie         1973 — 18,115.303.000 

Amendment  Nol  13:  Approprlaitas  $1,360.-  appropriations  of  the  National  Aeronautics  Senate  blU,  fiscal  year  1972.     18,698.618.000 

000.000  for  uzt>an  renewal  programs.  Instead  and   Sp«use   Administration,   but   no   trans-  Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

of  $1,300,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  fers  shaa  be  made  to  the  ^pn^rlation  Re-  year    1972. 18.339.738,000 

and  $1,600,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  search   and  Program   Management.  Instead  Conference  agreemeivt  corn- 
Amendment  No.  17:  Beetores  House  Ian-  of  five  percent  transfer  authority  between  pared  with: 
guage  requiring  that  funds  for  open  space  appropriations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  New  budget   (obligatlon- 
huid  programs  generaUy  be  used  to  finance  National  Science  Foundatlcn  •!)  authority,  fiscal  year 
DO*  in  exce«i  of  60  P«»r«mt  of  the  oost  of  any  Amendment  No.  86:  Authorises  $34.226X»0  „  »»"'\  — m^ %V"r««  "^*"  **"' ^' ^ 
activity  or  project  and  adds  l»gusg«  mak-  ,„  „^^  ^f  program  develop^t  knd  ^"J^ir^n  J^^T 
Ing  an  exception  for  grants  nuuls  pursoant  manawmrait.  Instead  of  $38.000X>00  as  pro-  budget      (obUgatlonal) 
to  section  70«  of  the  n>uslng  Act  of  1961,  p<„ea  by  the  House  and  $36,450,000  as  pro-  authority    (as    »mend- 
as  amended,  where  not  to  sxceed  75  per-  ^o^d  by  the  Senate.  •<»)•  ^'^  y*"  "^* —    ' +883.731.000 
cent  grants  are  authorised.  Amendment  No.  86:  Aj^roprtatss  $819,000.-  House    bUl.    fiscal    year         .^  .,.  «^ 

Amendmenit  No.  18:  i^qiroprlates  $33,750.-  ooo  for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  m-            1»72 _ +234,638.000 

000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  community  stead   ot  $682,000,000   as   proposed   by   the  Senate    blU.    fiscal    year 

development  progranu  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $646,160,000  as  proposed  by  the  1972  -368,780,000 
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'TikUig  into  Bocount  WiOjaoojaoo  In  tbe 
budget  M  ft  proposed  supplementftl  for  q>e- 
dal  revenue  ■hftrlng,  or  Vi  year  funding 
in  certain  bousing  ftnd  urban  develop- 
ment progrftms,  the  bill  Is  $32,731,000  over 
tbe  budget  eetlmatew. 

Kdwaib  p.  Boulmd. 

Jos  L.  Evnts, 

Quomna  E.  Samxr, 

BOBBBT  N.  aiAZXO, 
DaVU)  Pbtob, 
J.  Bdwabd  RoxrsB, 
Oboboc  Mahon, 
Chabub  R.  Jonas. 

JOSBFB  M.  McOaOS, 

Uanagen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
JoHM  O.  Pabtobs. 
Wabbbt  O.  llAOifuaoN, 
AlXBN  J.  Ellbmdbb, 
JOHN  STBinnB, 

Clinton  P.  Andxbson, 

GOBOON  AlXOTT, 

Maboabxt  Chasx  Smtth, 
Roman  L.  Hbttska, 
Milton  R.  Yottno, 
JTonayer*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  A  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  UJL  M67.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1972 

Mr.  BCHiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  fnnn  California 
(Mr.  McFall)  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  managers  may  have  tmtll  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (HJl.  9667)  maUng  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obJectioD. 

CONrsBBNCX  RXPOBT   (H.   RXPT.   No.  92-383) 

Tbe  committee  of  conference  oo  tbe  dls- 
BgreHng  votce  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendments  of  tbe  Senate  to  tbe  blU  (HJl. 
BM7)  "making  i4>propriatlons  for  the  De- 
partment of  Itansportatlon  and  related 
BgencleB  for  tbe  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  for  oiber  purpoaes."  bavlng  met. 
after  full  and  free  confoenoe,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
reapeettve  Hoiiaes  as  follows: 

That  tbe  Senate  recede  fkom  Its  amend- 
menU  numbered  13.  30.  33,  34,  37,  38,  41,  43, 
48.  46,  46.  47.  and  48. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmenta  of  tbe  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  7.  9.  10,  11.  18.  18,  and  19;  and  agree 
to  the  sama. 

Amendmant  numbered  1:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•21.692.000":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  cimi  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•38.000.000":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
m  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•14.900,000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 


Amendment  numbered  15:  Thai  tbe  Houae 
recede  from  Ita  dlaagreement  to  tbe  ammd- 
ment  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  wltb  an  amendment,  as  foQowa: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "87.129.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  TbaX  the  Houae 
recede  flrom  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  niunbered  16.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  tbe  aum  propoaed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "•83,087,000";  and  tbe 
Senate  agree  to  tbe  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  tbe  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  tbe  aame  with  an  amendment,  as  f<dlow8: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  siun  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•15,067,000";  and  tbe  SenMe 
agree  to  tbe  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  tbe  Hotue 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  wltti  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•4,663.003,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  smne. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•69337.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  aame. 

Amendment  n\unbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  36.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followa: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "•35.760.000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  stun  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "83,306,000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbwed  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•10350,000":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  Tbat  the  Houae 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•5,631.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  Tbat  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltb  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  aald  amend- 
ment Insert  "•65.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  Tbat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  wltb  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•62,000,000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltb  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
Omit  tbe  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment and  delete  the  matter  propoeed  by 
said  amendment;  and  tbe  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•40.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  Tbat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  tbe  aame  wltb  an  amendment,  as  foUowa: 
Restore  tbe  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sbc.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  sbaU  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  programs  tbe  obligations 
for  which  are  in  excess  of  •80.000,000  in  flscal 
year  1973  for  'State  and  Community  Highway 
Safety  and  'Highway  ReUted  Safety  Grants'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  its  dlaagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  44.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•900.000.000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Tbe  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3,  6,  6,  14, 
22.  23.  24.  30.  31.  and  49. 

John  J.  MciPall, 
Edwaxo  p.  Boland. 
SmNXT  R.  Yates, 
Tom  Stkkd. 

GXOBGB    MaHON, 

Silvio  O.  Contk, 

William  E.  B^inshau., 

Jack  Edwakds, 

FBANX  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

ROBEST  C.  Btbo. 

John  Stennis, 

Warren  O.  Macnxtson, 

John  O.  Pastobb, 

Alan  Bible. 

Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 

Cldtoro  p.  Chase, 

Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Milton  R.  Yoonc, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explamatobt  Statement  or  thb 
Commzttee  or  Convkbencb 

Tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
and  tbe  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  tbe  Senate  to  tbe  blU  (Hit. 
9667)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowing 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  tbe  accompanying  conference 
report: 

titlx  I — depabtment  or  tbanspobtation 
O^ce  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Approprlatea  821302,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  •21.- 
342.000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  ^22,- 
342,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  15  posi- 
tions In  addition  to  tboae  provided  by  tbe 
House.  Tbe  managers  are  in  agreement, 
however,  tbat  none  of  theae  positions  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  office  of  consumer  affairs 
or  to  the  regional  representative  program. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  •26,000,- 
000  for  transportation  planning,  research, 
and  development  Instead  of  •24,000.000  as 
proposed  by  tbe  Hoiise  and  •31,100.000  as 
propoeed  by  tbe  Senate. 

The  amount  recommended  Includes  tbe 
full  •4.765.000  requested  for  upper  atmos- 
phere climatic  impact  assessment  research. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  teobnlcal 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
with  an  amendment  to  appropriate  •760.000 
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for  grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  Instead  of  •500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •1,000.000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate. Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concxu-  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  •1,760,000 
for  consolidaUon  of  departmental  headquar- 
ters as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Uistead  of 
•1,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
dlBBgreement.  Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
an  amendment  which  reads  as  f<dlows: 
"Civn.  BoPBBBONic  AntcBArr  Development 
Tebmination 

"For  payment  of  tbe  airlines  contribution 
toward  the  development  of  the  ClvU  Super- 
sonic Aircraft,  •58,600.000,  to  remain  avaU- 
Hble  untU  expended." 

Yne  managers  on  tbe  part  of  tne  ttenaie 
wlU  move  to  concur  In  tbe  amendment  of 
tbe  House  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Senate. 
Coast  Guard 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  •97,682,000  for 
acquisition,  construction,  and  improvements 
instead  of  •96382,000  as  propoeed  by  tbe 
House  and  •101,682,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  •9.760.000 
-•■  for  alteration  of  bridges  as  propoeed  by  the 

II  Senate  instead  of  •7,160,000  as  proposed  by 

'■  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Approprtates  •14,600,000 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion instead  of  •14.000.000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  •15300.000  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Senate. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Inserts  language  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate  making  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  faculties  and  equipment  (Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund)  avaUable  for 
engineering  and  service  testing  Including 
construction  of  test  faculties  and  acquisition 
of  neceesary  sites  by  lease  or  grant. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  t.301,809.- 
300  for  faculties  and  equipment  (Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund)  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  •262,009.300  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoviae. 

The  managers  are  concerned  over  tbe  de- 
lay In  the  implementation  of  this  program 
with  the  prior  year  appropriations.  Such 
delays  result  in  unnecessarUy  large  unobli- 
gated balances  which  the  managers  feel  can 
be  avoided  by  proceeding  more  rapidly  In 
implementing  the  program. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Deletes  the  language 
"resecuxb,  development,  and  service  testing" 
and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  "research  and  de- 
velopment'  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  •63360.- 
700  for  research  and  development  (Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund)  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Hotise  Instead  of  •73,360,700  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  tbe  language 
"research,  development,  and  service  testing" 
and  Inserts  In  Ueu  thereof  "research  and  de- 
velopment" as  prop>osed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreonent.  Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  wltb 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  •680.744,000  for 
Federal  payment  to  tbe  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  Instead  of  •630344,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tbe  House  and  •750.744,000  as  pro- 


poaed by  tbe  Senate.  Tbe  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  tbe  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  additlcmal  ^49300.000  provided  over 
the  Houae  relates  to  the  additional  amount 
provided  for  faclUUee  and  equipment  (Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund).  Under  tbe 
conference  agreement  there  wlU  be  an  esti- 
mated uiu4>propriated  balance  in  tbe  trust 
fimd  of  •348,000,000  as  of  JiUy  1,  1973.  Tbe 
managers  agree  tbat  the  unappropriated  bal- 
ance in  the  trust  fund  as  of  July  1,  1973, 
shaU  be  available  solely  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions Incurred  for  airport  development  grants 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1972. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
Amendment  No.  16 :  Appropriates  •7,139,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  •7,110.- 
000  as  propoeed  by  tbe  House  and  •7,160,000 
as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Provides  transfer  of 
•93,037,000  from  tbe  ^proprlatlon  for  "Fed- 
eral-aid highways  (trust  fund)"  instead  of 
•02337.000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House  and 
•93326,000  as  propoeed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Earmarks  not  to  ex- 
ceed •15,067,000  of  amount  provided  for  aal- 
arles  and  expenses  to  remain  available  \intU 
expended  Instead  of  •14365,000  as  propoeed 
by  tbe  House  and  815320,000  as  pn^oeed  by 
tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Apprc^rlates  810,000,- 
000  for  raU  crossings-demonstration  projects 
as  propoeed  by  tbe  Senate  Instead  of  84,000,- 
000  as  propoeed  by  tbe  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  that  ^3,000,- 
000  of  tbe  amount  appropriated  for  raU 
crossings-demonstration  projects  is  to  be 
derived  from  tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  pro- 
poeed by  tbe  Senate  instead  of  ^1300,000  aa 
propoeed  by  tbe  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Approprtates  •le.OOO.- 
000  for  the  Darten  Gap  Highway  as  proposed 
by  tbe  House  Instead  of  ^20.000.000  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  •4,662,- 
093,000  for  Federal-ald-hl^ways  (trust 
fund)  Instead  of  84,661393,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,662382,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  that  pro- 
vides that  appropriations  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  forest  highways  are  author- 
ized for  liquidation  of  obligations  Incurred 
against  balances  of  tbe  sums  authorized  for 
prior  years  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
July  1. 1971. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  that  pro- 
vides that  appropriations  from  tbe  Highway 
Triist  F\md  for  public  lands  highways  are 
authorized  for  liquidation  of  obllgatl<m8  In- 
currred  against  balances  of  the  sums  author- 
ized for  prior  years  and  remaining  imobll- 
gated  at  July  1,  1971. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appproprlate  •2,600.000  for  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Parkway  (trust  fund). 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  26:  Apppropriates  ^69.- 
337,000  for  traffic  and  highway  safety  instead 
of  •62,837,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•75,837.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Tbe 
managers  are  In  agreement  tbat  tbe  eleven 
additional  projects  propoaed  are  to  be  evenly 
divided. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  that  •25,- 
750,000  of  tbe  amount  apppropriated  for 
traffic  and  highway  safety  la  to  be  derived 


from  tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund  instead  of 
•22,000300  as  in-c^Kiaed  by  the  House  and 
•29,500,000  as  propoaed  by  tbe  Senate. 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  92305,000 
for  office  of  the  administrator,  salaries  and 
expenses.  Instead  of  •1,943,000  as  propoaed 
by  tbe  House  and  •2,468,000  as  propoaed  by 
tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Apppropriates  810,- 
350,000  for  railroad  research  Instead  of 
87,000,000  as  propoaed  by  the  Houae  and 
•13.700.000  aa  propoaed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Approprlatea  86,631.000 
for  bureau  of  railroad  safety  Instead  of  86,- 
481,000  as  propoaed  by  tbe  House  and  •S.- 
781.000  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houae  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Senate 
with  an  amendment  to  appr(q>rlate  826.000,- 
000  for  high-speed  groimd  tran^>ortatlon  re- 
search and  development  Instead  of  830.077.000 
as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate.  The  managers  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  Senate  wlU  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  tbe  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

No  part  of  the  reduction  Is  to  be  applied 
to  the  Washington-New  York  and  New  Tork- 
Boston  demonstrations  or  to  tbe  •3,000.000 
requested  for  the  bigb-qpeed  ground  test 
center. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  in  technical 
dlaagreement.  Tbe  managera  on  tbe  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  provides  tbat  not  to 
exceed  •!. 000.000  of  the  Alaaka  Railroad  Re- 
volving Fund  ahaU  be  available  for  uee  In 
construction  and  engineering  work  on  an 
extension  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  from  Fair- 
banks. Alaska,  to  tbe  International  Airport 
located  near  tbat  city.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Senate  wlU  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

VrX>an  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  •6300300 
far  administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  ^7.140.000  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  none 
of  tbe  additional  personnel  employed  ahaU 
be  aaalgned  to  Add  statlona  outside  of  UMTA 
headquarters  except  to  supervlae  and  Imple- 
ment on-going  projects. 

Amendment  No.  33:  ^proprlates  •65.- 
000,000  for  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstrations  and  university  research  and 
training  instead  of  •63,000,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  •78.000,000  as  propoaed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Earmarks  •62.000,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  and  uni- 
versity research  and  training  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  instead  of 
•40,000.000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
•75.000.000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  language  pro- 
poeed by  tbe  House  to  earmark  ^3.000.000  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
related  to  subway  safety  and  language  pto- 
posed  by  tbe  Senate  to  earmark  •40.000.000 
for  reeearch  and  demonstrations  on  bus. 
commuter  raU.  raU  rapid  transit  and  light 
raU  research. 

TITLE  n — BELATED  AGENCIES 

Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion 
Amendment    No.   36:    Appropriates   •SO,- 
640,000  for  salaries  and  eiqtenses  as  propoaed 
by  the  House  instead  of  •28,940,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tbe  Senate. 

TTTLE  m— OXNEBAL  PBOVISION8 

Amendment  No.  37:  Restores  House  pro- 
vision limiting  commitments  for  granta-ln- 
ald  for  airport  development  to  8380,000300. 
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Amendment  No.  88:  Sestores  aection  num-  PERBOBSION  FOR  COMMTrTEE  ON  Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  each  Of  US 

ber  M  propoeed  by  the  House.  FOREION  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  A  RE-  In   this   body   represaits   a   district  In 

Hit^™^vSL^HS;f?.«i^^^^ .«'  PORT  ON  nSL   MIO,  TO  AMEND  which  resides  one  or  more  outstanding 

5S   <ff   W0(So?S  M   prJJSS?'^  S;  THE  FOREION  ASSIOTANCB  ACT  members  of  the  fourth  esUte.  Thus  I  am 

Houw  and  »50,ooo.ooo  as  proposed  by  the  O'  19«1  not  today  claiming  for  northwest  Iowa 

Senate.  y^j.    MORGAN    Mr    l^ieaker    I  ask  *^  ringiilar  distinction  not  occasionally 

Amendment  No.  40:  Restores  House  pro-  unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  «*ia^  by  other  areas  of  this  great  coun- 

viaion  and  limits  obUgaUons  for  sute  and  q-  pQ-glm  Affairs  mav  have  imtU  mldT  ^-  But  I  do  regret  to  report  that  over 

community    highway    saXety   and    Highway  S^jTSSMtofile^  re^  S^^  ^  P"*  weekend  I  have  learned  of  the 

^^c^^  ^^'^  "^J^-"^-^  '"'''^  (^  MlS^to  iS^d^hfiWm  ^  ^^  Of  one  Of  the  finest  pracUtioners 

Of  $75,000,000  as  proposal  by  the  House.  l^^J?j!i  J?  i^^i^f  JSS^JS  ^  the  Joumallstle  art  who  has  graced 

Amendment  No.  41:   Reetcres  House  pro-  SiStance  ACt  01  Iwl,  ana  lOT  Otner  PUT-  ofaJ*    •or    n    "inii"    T<>.^<>^n%n<^.,i- 

vision  UmlUng  Obligation,  for  forest  high-  POSes.  ^rf^h^;  ?«1f  «  J^Sh.ri^^^HfS^l 

ways  to  sao.ooo.ooo.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ™°r®^f°  "*^  *  century  In  publishing 

Amendment  No.  42:  RMtores  House  pro-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  ?P°  edltoig  newspapers,  most  of  that 

Tlaion  limiting  obligations  for  public  lands  sylvanla?  time  as  the  head  man  of  the  Storm  Lake, 

highways  to  $10,000,000.  There  was  no  objection  Iowa,  Pilot  Tribune.  He  was  a  kindly  man 

Amendment  No.  43 :  Restores  aection  num-  and  generous.  But  he  was  also  perceptive 

ber  as  propoeed  by  the  House.  — ^^h^^—^—  in  his  observation  of  human  behavior, 

Amendment  No.  44:  Limits  commitments  and  his  five  decades  of  the  columns  de- 
fer grants  for  urban  mafi«  transportation  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  nletlns  the  scene  local  or  national  were 
to  W0aooo.000  instead  of  $800,000,000  as  REPRESENTATION  B^^^^' v^  tLT^V^^^ 
propoeed  by  the  House  and  $1,000,000,000  as  ajways  careiuuy  reaa  ana  appreciai«i. 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  (Mr.  OT7DE  asked  and  was  given  per-  His  peers  in  Iowa  recognized  him  with 

Amendment  Nos.  45, 46. 47.  and  48:  Restore  mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mln-  frequent  tributes.  He  was  chosen  Master 

section  numbers  as  propoeed  by  the  House,  ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  Publisher.  When  he  sold  the  Pilot  Trlb- 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  In  technical  Include  extraneous  matter.)  "^^  last  year  he  was  honored  with  one  of 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  jj,    qude    Mr    Speaker    I  want  to  *^«  grandest  parties  his  commimity  ever 

SLSTtS^a^rd^'^t^^^^^^C^  commend  Congressman  CKixn's  Judi-  staged.  He  continued  to  write  his  column 

^T^^d^^trrc^clllh^flS'n^  clary  subcommittee  on  its  hearing  last  ;mtil  his  recent  Illness  foreclosed  even 

ber.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  week  regarding  District  representation,  tnat  labor  or  love. 

wiu  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  This  has  had  more  ImpUcatlons  than  I  <"d  not  want  the  passing  of  this  noble 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  we    goierally    recognize.    The    United  gentleman  to  go  without  notice  In  this 

commsNca  -roTAt— wtth  ooacFAuoNs  States  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  dis-  House,  whose  activities  Bill  used  to  watch 

The  total  new  budget  (obligationai)  au-  enfranchisement  Of  850.000  District  reel-  ^o  closely, 

thority  for  the  flscal  year  1972  recommended  dents  but.  Indirectly,  Of  millions  of  peo-  — ^-^^^-^^ 

New    budget    (obUgationai)           Amounta  j^  these  newer  nations  our  unwise  disen-  Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrec- 

^^A^^^r^^'ZJVl-  •^•'»*-<»o.806  franchisement  of  the  residents  of  our  tlon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU 

^Sxi^S^^Mblan^^  Capital    has    been    imitated.    However,  up  House  Resolution  538  and  ask  for  its 

year  1972  (as  amended) *  2, 800  327  997  ^«*  *"*  already  strong  drives  in  sev-  immediate  consideration. 

House  bill,  flsoaa  year  1973...  >  a.' 788.' 869,' 997  cral  of  these  capital  cities  such  as  Bra-  The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 

Senats  bill,  fiscal  year  1973..  * 3, 958, 939, 997  zllla  which  has  recently  replaced  Rio  as  lows: 

Oonftrenoe  agreement 13,900,810,997  the  capital  of  Brazil.  I  am  hcveful  that  H.  Ru.  638 

°°^^I2Ii^t»,^*^**™"**  "*"'  ^'^  "^  succeed  just  as  I  am  hopeful  R«»oIt>ed,  That  effective  January  8,  1971, 

***2!-.  v™iL*  /  v..!...^.  **»»'  our  long  drive  wiD  be  a  success  in  the  committee  cm  veterans'  Affairs,  acting 

'^•T.'*'3*<?5!*»**'°°:  this  Congrees.  »•  •  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorised 

year  1971                          -79  sob  soa  Nearly  all  the  other  capital  cities  in  tooonduct  fuu  and  complete  studies  and  in- 

Bu'S^SLi^^sof-new        ™'*~'*"  the  free  world  that  are  older  than  Wash-  jS£5i°o^  ^t'^'^^'SSsS'^nS 

(obUgattonal)  author-  ington.  D.C.,  are  represented  In  their  »  of  the  Rules  of  iSeH^  olrR«rMenta! 

Ity  (as  amended),  lis-  national  assemblies.  And  aU  the  English-  tlves.  However,  the  committee  shaU  not  un- 

cal  year  1973 +$44,983,000  and  Froich-speaklng  countries  of  Africa  dertake    any   investigation   of   any   subject 

iqIm  "^'   °**^   ^^"    J  ^^'  national  representatives  frtwn  the  which  u  being  investigated  for  the  same 

tJ^.. '^iy^"irSir'JLL'    +"*••**•«»  capital.  In  some  cases  the  capital  is  part  Pu*P<*e   by   any   other   committee   of  the 

I9ra                     ^^        M  sia  ««>  o'  a  province  or  a  state  but  It  does  have  ^J^-     ,  ,  ^  ,^                ^      « 

^*^*  - -63,819,000  renresentatlcm  m  thP  Mldrflp  KMt  Tiir.  8k.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  oT  making  such 

1  Includes  $174,321,000   advance  FT   1978  ^J^zf^^J^J^jT  zl^TjJJ^l  InvestlgaUons  and  studies,  the  committee  or 

approprtatlon  foe  Washington  IfetiopoUtan  **'       ,  °     /ugnwinrean     are     exoeueni  ^jy  subcommittee  thereof  is  authortaed  to 

Area  TYanait  Authority.  examjHes  where  the  capitals  have  repre-  sit  and  act  subject  to  clause  31  of  rule  an 

Jomr  J  iKiPALL.  sent^on.  In  Korea,  Seoul  is  the   10th  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlTee, 

BnvAu  PBm^Mn.  province  and  gets  legislative  r^resenta-  during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 

^m  a!  tmI^  tlon.  Other  examples  for  Asia  include  "»<»  v^Mcm  wlthm  the  United  states.  In- 

Ttoiarm  J»PM»,  Thailand,  and  Malaysia.  The  list  fy^  ^^ .?°°^^I*^^.  "  possesidon 

1  -   ■      ^T' i««„i^  »^  ^«  .«.*  ^,.  -.^^  ^*.w  ..._.j  *«  thMSof,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has 

Sf^^*^"'  2.       ^.^       ?  *f  ^iy^^  ^^  *°  r««eed.  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 

ftLvio  O.  Ooirai.  Europe  let  me  include  Stockholm,  Swe-  hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 

wuiAKB.  MnmuiA.  lien;    Vienna,   Austria;    Paris.   France;  wise,  the  attendance  and  tesUmony  of  such 

f*~"?7^*'  Rome,  Italy;    and.  of  course.  London,  witnesses  and  the  productlan  of  such  books, 

Mona^  on  v^^of  tHe  Ho-...  ^l^nd  who^  form  of  govmmient  our  J^^^r^^^^JSIt;  rSS'rTn^^SiJSr. 

Bo-wOBt™.  Founding  FathCTS  buUt  and  developed  ^5>enas  may  be  Uu;ued  over  tte  sS^ 

JoHK  BrutMis. ours  on,  with  this  exception.  of  the  chairman  at  the  committee  or  any 

WAsnf  O.  MAmrmoir,  ^^^^^^^^^  member   designated   by   him   and   may   be 

V*"*  i^***^**'  ""^"^^^""^  served  by  any  person   designated  by  such 

Alan  Bim, •oAatman  rwrB  r>  •ariTTt.  TAnmrA/Ti-nT  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  at  the 

Ajlun  J.  ELLKMnB.  FASSINO  OF  W.  C.  "BILL"  JARNAGIN  oommlttee,  or  any   member  designated  by 

S*"*^"  ^;i'***'o  <Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per-  •^*™'  ™»y  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

SSS^f^SSi?^'"^  mission  to  addrea.  the  Houae  fori  mln-  Jil,  "rS^^^T"^"**  »*  •""^^^ 

MiLnw  B.  Touiro.  ute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remains  and  (i)  ten  majority  members  and  eight  ml- 

MwMgert  on  tk€  Part  of  tha  Senate.  Include  extraneous  matter.)  norlty  members  of  such  oommlttee  and  three 
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m&Jorlty  staff  assistants  and  two  minority 
staff  assistants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  and  Southeast  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  subjects  properly  coming  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  oommlttee  In  the  RepuUlo 
of  the  Philippines  and  In  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  and  servicemen  In  Ji4>an  and 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

(2)  six  majority  members  and  five  minor- 
ity members  of  such  committee  and  three 
majority  staff  assistants  and  two  minority 
staff  assistants  to  Western  Europe  of  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  investigation  and 
study  of  subjects  properly  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  In  the  case 
of  American  veterans  and  servicemen  in 
Western  Europe. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorised  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  and  without  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  Investigation  and  study  of  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  ceme- 
teries and  of  veteiwis'  benefit  programs 
properly  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  oommlttee. 

(d)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1073,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  conunlttee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  8,  1978. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorised  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  sbaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Cunmlttee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their 
official  duties  for  the  purposes  of  canylng  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In  *ht« 
resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
oommlttee,  the  following  conditions  shall  ap- 
ply with  req>ect  to  their  use  of  such  curren- 
cies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  c(»n- 
mlttee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cxuren- 
cles  for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  dlem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1064  (23  U.S.C.  1764) . 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expand  an  amovmt  of 
local  currencies  for  tranq>orUtlon  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  apprc^rlated  funds  shaU  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  at  Its  employ- 
ees In  any  country  where  local  currencies  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Bach  member  or  employee  of  such  oom- 
mlttee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  an  Itemised  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  ooimtry  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  dlem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porUtton  If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or.  If 
such  transportatlcm  Is  furnished  I^  an 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Ooremment,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual  r»- 
porU  shall  be  filed  by  the  rh>inn«n  ^ith  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  aiMl 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inflection. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  dlem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country  If 
per  dlem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  lire, 
spectlve  of  differences  In  time  aonss. 

With  the  following  c(unmittee  amend- 
ment: 

OXVn 1711— Part  31 


On  page  1, 11ns  1.  striks  aU  after  the  word 
"RaolveA,"  through  the  word  "currencies :" 
on  page  4,  line  S,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  ttiereoC 
the  following : 

"That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  30,  Nlnety-seoond  Con- 
gress, the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
st\idles  and  Investigations  and  m^t^  iq_ 
qulrles  within  Its  jurlsdlotton  regarding: 

"(1)  Medical  facilities,  hospitals,  counsel- 
ing programs  and  veterans'  benefits  for 
American  veterans  and  servicemen  In  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  South  Korea.  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam; 

"(2)  Present  counseling  programs,  the 
quality  of  medical  oare,  and  the  operation  of 
education,  pension  and  other  programs  for 
American  veterans  and  servicemen  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Oermany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  Prance,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Greece. 

"For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  each  of 
the  two  inveetlgatlons  studies  and  Inquiries 
eniunerated  above,  the  committee  Is  author- 
ized to  send  not  more  than  eleven  members 
(six  majority  and  five  minority)  and  three 
staff  assistants  to  those  ooimtrles  within 
which  such  Investigation,  study  or  Inquiry 
Is  authorized  to  be  conducted. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  20,  Ninety-second  Congreps.  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shsU 
be  made  available  to  the  members  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  authority,  as  set 
forth  In  thU  resolution,  to  travel  outside 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  any  other 
condition  that  may  be  appllosble  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  by  monbers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  committee,  the  f<dlowlng  con- 
ditions ShaU  apply  with  re^>eot  to  their  use 
of  such  ciurencles : ". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Coum)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLBAER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority 
side,  to  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  travel  resolution 
from  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
think  it  should  be  said  in  fairness  that 
this  is  the  second  resolution  from  that 
c<Hnmittee  for  travel.  I  also  would  like  to 
say  in  all  fairness  that  of  all  the  resolu- 
tions for  travel  which  have  come  before 
our  committee  during  this  session,  this 
one  appeals  to  me  personally  more  than 
any  of  the  other  resolutions. 

I  am  sure  those  Members  who  read 
the  papers,  look  at  Tf,  and  listen  to 
radio,  are  very  familiar  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  drug  traffic  Just  now  and  the 
effect  it  is  having  on  our  boys  in  Vietnam 
and  on  the  boys  who  are  coming  back 
home,  so  many  of  them,  having  become 
addicts  as  the  result  of  taking  hendn 
and  other  drugs. 

The  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkaotjs)  the  chairman 
of  the  committee— and  I  would  like  to 
observe  he  Is  a  very  able  and  fair  chair- 
man and  one  of  good  Judgment ^has 

become  very  much  concerned  about  this 
problem  and  he  has  talked  to  me  person- 
ally about  this  reeohxtlQQ  on  several  oc- 


casions. I  think  it  comes  as  no  secret 
that  as  one  of  the  humble  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  do  not  look  with 
a  great  deal  of  favor  upon  so  many  of 
these  travel  resolutions,  but  I  repeat,  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  think  this  is  one  which  is 
Justified. 

The  original  resolution,  as  introduced, 
provided  for  18  members  to  travel  on 
each  of  two  study  missions.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  cut  that  down  to  11  mem- 
bers and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  staff 
from  five  down  to  three.  Ths  resolution 
provides  for  travel  to  both  Europe  and 
Asia,  Of  course,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  lias  Jurisdiction  over  many 
cemeteries  abroad  and  various  other  pro- 
grams affecting  our  veterans. 

80,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  making  any 
extended  ronarks,  I  should  Just  like  to 
repeat  that  the  drug  problem  particu- 
larly is  one  of  major  Importance.  We  Just 
cannot  overemphasize,  as  I  see  it,  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  this  cancer,  as  well  as  encour- 
aging the  rehabilitation  of  these  unfor- 
tunate young  men  who  have  become  the 
victims  of  the  drug  traffic. 

As  I  say,  while  we  approached  this 
with  some  caution  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, as  we  do  all  these  travel  resolutlaDs, 
I  believe  this  one  is  justified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  able  and  distinguished  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  wlU  glv« 
some  22  members  of  this  particular  com- 
mittee a  trip  around  the  world  in  two 
bites,  if  one  can  describe  it  that  way. 
Ibey  will  at  least  make  It  around  the 
world — ^In  80  days? 

What  Intrigues  me  mate  th^r^  any- 
thing else  about  this  resolutian  is  the 
st(9over  in  Luxembourg.  I  was  not 
aware  that  we  had  any  troops  stationed 
in  Luxembourg.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  nice 
placetovisit.  ^^ 

^nce  Is  also  listed.  Our  trocws  were 
thrown  out  of  France  some  time  ago. 
Pertiape  the  committee  members  are  go- 
ing over  to  France  to  see  if  they  can 
find  the  use  to  which  that  Army  or  Air 
Force  hospital  has  been  put— the  hos- 
pital which  was  built  and  never  used  by 
our  forces. 

While  we  are  all  cognizant  of  the 
drug  problem  as  it  affects  servicemen 
around  the  world.  I  am  sure  every  com- 
mittee in  the  Congress.  If  they  can  h^ng 
their  hats  on  the  drug  problem,  will  be 
sending  members  overseas  to  Investigate 

lb* 

I  say  again  that  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
fact  that  the  committee  is  going  to  Loz- 
embourg  and  France,  where  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  a  milltaiy  presence 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  my  frimd  from  Iowa 
has  finished.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  very  able  and  very  interesting  gen- 
tleman from  the  great  State  of  South 
Carolina  who  is  very  much  Intetested  In 
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the  cause  of  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
of  replying  to  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Of  course  we  have  something  to  do  In 
Luxembourg.  I  might  say  in  the  begin- 
ning, this  resolution  does  not  provide  for 
20  members.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  p<dnted  out,  it  was 
cut  to  11,  six  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
five  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  with 
three  staff  members. 

Hie  gentleman  wUl  recall  that  this  res- 
olution originally  started  out  to  call  for 
looking  into  the  cemetery  situation 
which,  as  the  gentleman  so  well  knows, 
has  been  placed  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. We  have  21  cemeteries  in 
western  Europe;  Including  11  in  France 
and  one  in  Luxembourg. 

We  also  have  drug  problems  in  Eu- 
rope among  the  armed  services.  We  have 
a  coimsellng  service  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  resolution  provides 
not  only  for  looking  into  the  cemetery 
situation  but  the  drug  problem  in  the  Far 
East  and  In  Europe  and  the  OI  ediica- 
tlon  benefits.  Men  serving  in  the  military 
are  now  eligible  for  these  benefits.  So  we 
not  only  have  a  dual  Job  but  a  more  than 
triple  Job  in  going  into  western  Europe 
to  look  Into  this  situation.  We  do  not 
have  enough  men  participating  In  the  OI 
bill  In  Germany,  for  Instance.  We  would 
like  to  know  why.  We  are  sending  out 
these  checks  at  the  rate  of  $10  million 
a  month.  This  Is  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  It  is  going  to  81,000  men  and  women 
In  the  Philippines  alone.  I  have  a  break- 
down of  the  various  countries  in  Europe. 
Twenty-one  thousand  men,  principally 
In  ItiUy,  Oreece,  England,  Prance,  et 
cetera,  are  receiving  these  checks.  We 
think  a  trip  of  this  nature  is  certainly 
worthwhile  and  this  Congress  is  entitled 
to  know  how  this  $10  million  a  month 
is  being  spent.  I  do  not  know  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  more  timely  or  more  worth- 
while than  the  one  that  the  House  Is  con- 
sidering today. 

Mr.  OROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  could  not  two  members  find  out 
Just  as  much  about  the  situation  In  the 
Philippines,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  else- 
where as  10  or  11  members? 

Bftr.  DORN.  I  must  very  frankly  and 
candidly  say  to  my  colleague  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  have  to  go  into  Vietnam 
and  quite  often  you  have  to  split  up  in 
South  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  see  how 
two  men  could  possibly  do  this  Job.  Sup- 
pose both  of  them  became  ill  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  You  would  not  have 
much  of  an  investigating  committee  if 
you  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
members. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Evidently  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  thought  that  a  fewer  num- 
ber could  do  the  Job,  because  they  cut  it 
ttam  some  20  to  11.  That  helps  to  some 
extent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  extent  that  I  would  force  a 
vote  on  It. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  say  that  I  am  standing 
here  to  agree  with  what  the  distinguished 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  someone  made  a 
mistake  when  they  presented  the  resolu- 
tion: Is  there  not  a  CommlXBion  on  Cem- 
eteries? 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Is  there  not  a  Commission  on  Cem- 
eteries? 

Mr.  DORN.  Perhaps.  But  this  is  rather 
a  new  Jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  for  years  we 
have  had  a  commission  that  was  presl- 
dentlally  appointed. 

Mr.  DORN.  Whether  we  have  a  com- 
mission or  not,  the  legislative  oversight 
Jurisdiction  has  been  placed  by  the  Con- 
gress specifically  in  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Congress  creates  a 
commission  and  then  it  has  to  send  Mem- 
bers around  to  check  up  on  what  the 
commission  is  doing.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  know  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Is  Interested  In. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  am  not  Interested 
in  taking  a  trip. 

Mr.  DORN.  It  Is  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  think  this 
type  of  investigation  can  save  money 
and  certainly  see  that  this  Congress  is 
made  aware  of  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Korea  and  Japan,  such  as 
the  bill  that  we  passed  a  few  days  ago 
about  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
asked  for  my  personal  opinion  on  this, 
but  I  will  give  it  to  him,  anyway.  That 
will  be  the  day  when  a  bunch  of  Junket- 
eers  saves  any  money  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  will  say  to  my  great  col- 
league I  know  this,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  correct  his  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD — this  Is  not  a  Junket.  This  is  a 
working  schedule  that  has  been  arranged 
for  the  time  when  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  be  perhaps  on  recess  back 
among  the  tall  com.  This  committee  will 
be  looking  into  a  problem  which  Is  very, 
very  dangerous. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
concur  in  the  statements  which  have 
been  njade  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  DORN), 
for  absent  the  ability  of  the  monbers 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
travel  and  investigate  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  veterans'  hospitals, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  come  up 
into  my  area  nor  would  they  have  been 
able  to  go  to  so  many  others  which  in- 
volves veterans  and  veterans'  care.  The 
conditions  which  exist  would  not  have 
to  oome  to  light,  at  least  in  my  district, 
as  to  the  very  deplorable  conditions 
which  existed  at  the  Klngsbridge  Vet- 
erans Hospital.  It  was  in  response  to  the 
visit  of  the  chairman  and  his  committee 
that  there  was  some  response,  and  at 
present  the  committee  is  considering  a 
bill  to  construct  a  new  hospital  there. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  least  we  owe  the 
veterans  is  the  very  maximum  of  care 
and  attention.  It  is  Important  not  simply 
in  my  district  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  committee  can  learn,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experiences  that  other  coun- 
tries have  had  in  the  treatment  of  their 
veterans  and,  perhaps,  put  this  knowl- 
edge to  good  use  in  the  care  and  treat- 
meiA  of  our  own  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  hardly  be  char- 
acterized as  a  Jimket  in  that  type  of 
situation.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  travel  abroad  to  study  this  situ- 
ation in  order  to  make  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  their  constituents 
aware  of  the  problem  which  exists. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
House  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
distinguished  chairman  "Tiger"  Teagub 
would  not  advocate  any  Jimket  in  any 
form.  This  will  be  a  hard-working,  dif- 
ficult schedule  In  order  to  cover  a  situa- 
tion that  needs  to  be  cared  for. 

I  might  say  that  it  was  my  privilege 
many  years  ago  to  go  around  the  world 
with  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, a  siibcommlttee  headed  by  our 
late  colleague,  Herbert  Bonner,  looking 
into  the  surplus  problem  and  as  a  result 
of  that  trip  we  were  able  to  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  over  $300  million. 

I  believe  on  this  occasion  we  will  gather 
information  that  is  pertinent  and  neces- 
sary to  the  deliberations  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I,  of  course,  am  In  no  position  to  Judge 
the  validity  or  the  merits  of  this  trip, 
but  even  if  I  were,  I  would  not  have  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  I 
think,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  ought  to 
help  me  do  something  about  that.  How- 
ever, as  a  late  arrival  in  this  body,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  explain  to 
me  and  to  those  who  are  interested  what 
is  the  cemetery  problem? 

Mr.  DORN.  There  are  quite  a  few 
areas  around  the  world  where  a  lot  of 
our  men  have  serve '.  with  great  honor 
and  distinction  and  many  of  whom  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  are  buried 
overseas.  Of  course,  there  is  a  mainte- 
nance problem  Involved  with  reference  to 
the  cemeteries.  I  know  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  the  people  of  the  coim- 
try  want  those  cemeteries  maintained  in 
the  very  best  condition.  This  is  why  the 
committee  wanted  to  check  on  that  situ- 
ation. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  now  have 
a  problem  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery as  well  as  a  problem  throughout  the 
United  States  in  finding  room  for  the 
final  resting  place  for  our  servicemen, 
some  of  whom  have  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  and  all  of  whom  served  at  great 
sacrifice.  I  cannot  think  of  a  situation 
which  is  more  worthy  of  consideration 
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than  to  see  that  there  Is  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  wore  the  uniform  of 
our  country  and  to  see  that  that  final 
resting  place  Is  maintained  as  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  want  to 
assure  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  in  light  of  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  that  if  I  had  a  vote  I 
would  probably  vote  for  this  legislation 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  help  me 
get  that  vote  the  next  time  around  and 
the  gentlemsui  will  have  my  support. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  aware  of  the  problem  which  exists  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Arlington  Nation- 
al Cemetery  which  is  located  right  across 
th3  river,  close  to  his  home,  the  area 
which  the  gentleman  represents. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  say  again  that  I  regret  the 
fact  that  the  able  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TEAom),  could  not  be  with  us  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  Members  generally  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  extensive  overseas  re- 
sponsibilities and  scope  of  operations 
conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion under  the  direct  oversight  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Accord- 
ingly, I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  insert 
at  this  point  the  following  brief  resimi6 
of  operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Western  Europe: 

BRISr   EZPI-AMATION  or  OFSBATIOKa 
SOT7THXAST   ASIA 

Drug  Abuae:  The  Ckmgress  has  recently 
passed  a  Veterans  Administration  Drug  Ab- 
uae Bill.  Problems  relating  to  this  exist  In 
South  Vietnam.  Japan  and  South  Korea. 

Counselling:  The  Veterans  Administration 
operates  a  predlscharge  counselling  program 
In  Southeast  Asia,  principally  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Btedlcal:  Military  casualties  are  processed 
In  Vietnam,  Japan  and  the  PhUlppines. 

PHn.IPPINBS 

A  large  Veterans'  benefits  program  oper- 
ates In  the  PhUlppines.  The  VA  malntali-s  an 
office  and  supports  a  hospital.  Tlieie  Is  also 

a  national  cemetery. 

WXSTZaN   KUBOFK 

Cemeteries;  The  Committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  overseas  cemeteries  located  In 
England,  Luxembourg.  Netherlands,  IVance 
and  Italy. 

Non -Service-Connected  Pensions:  This 
program  operates  in  the  major  Western  Eu- 
rope countries  with  heavy  concentration  of 
veterans  In  Ireland,  Italy  and  Oreece. 

Education:  Veterans  may  attend  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  are  attending 
most  of  the  major  universities  of  Europe. 

MUltary  Prep:  This  program  functions  prl- 
martly  in  Germany  where  there  U  a  large 
concentration  of  troops. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  a  few  years 
ago  the  House  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  Jurisdiction 
over  cemeteries  of  Uie  United  States  In 
which  veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are 
or  may  be  buried,  whether  In  the  United 
States  or  abroad,  except  cemeteries  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. As  a  result,  our  committee  has 


oversight  as  well  as  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  total  of  21  cemeteries  located 
in  France,  Belgliun,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  Italy,  and  Tunisia. 

Furthermore,  in  the  administration  of 
the  compensation,  pension,  and  educa- 
tional programs  we  find  that  there  are 
almost  22,000  VA  beneficiaries  living  in 
Western  Europe,  all  the  way  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  Italy  and  Greece.  In  the  Far 
East,  we  have  in  the  Philippines  alone 
almost  82,000  veterans  and  the  depend- 
ents of  veterans  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der UJ3.  law,  A  very  significant  figure  Is 
that  every  month  114,582  VA  checks  are 
mailed  to  foreign  beneficiaries  represent- 
ing a  total  monthly  expenditure  of  over 
$10  million. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  believe  it  Is 
demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  there  is  a  continual  and  grow- 
ing need  for  on-the-spot  analysis  and 
review  of  the  adequEicy  and  eflSciency  of 
these  very  substantial  foreign  operations 
in  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs.  I  ap- 
plaud the  generous  bipartisan  action  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  in  favorably  reporting 
House  Resolution  538  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Colmkr),  and  I 
agree  with  them. 

May  I  simply  add  that  when  this  reso- 
lution was  originally  introduced,  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee's  original  investigative 
authority  resolution  which  we  passed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.  Such  a  cause 
of  action  would  then  have  made  this  au- 
thority permanent  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee felt  that  it  was  not  the  thing  to  do 
at  the  present  time.  So,  this  resolution  is 
for  two  trips  rather  than  permanently 
authorizing  this  travel  on  an  annnfii 
basis. 

I  do  not  particularly  relish,  as  I  said 
before,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  or 
authority  to  authorize  for  other  commit- 
tees their  travel  authority.  Including  how 
many  Members  they  can  take,  or  the  size 
of  their  committee  staff.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  on  the  committee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tbaoue)  for  some  time,  and  I  believe  that 
he  is  able  and  very  fair,  and  I  never  saw 
any  Junkets  take  place  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  during  those 
years  that  I  served  on  that  committee. 

We  do  not  even  define  what  the  staff 
shall  be,  but  Just  leave  It  in  the  resolution 
as  staff,  whether  they  be  a  Republican 
staff  or  Democratic  staff. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly care  about  this  responsibility, 
but  we  have  been  given  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  we  think  it  Is  a  fair  thing  to  do 
with  respect  to  this  resolution.  I  heartily 
support  this  resolution,  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCJY  TO  PILE 
A  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  on  this  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  B.R. 
8432,  the  so-called  Lockheed  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  as  to  when  this  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  wUl  yield,  this  was 
reported  before  noon  last  Wednesday, 
just  before  noon,  you  might  say  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  has  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  checked  to  see  whether  this 
meets  the  parliamentary  requirement  for 
3  legislative  days? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  is  "Yes."  I  have 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarian.  It  is 
3  days.  You  would  count  either  the  first 
or  the  last  on  determining  the  3  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spetoer,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronx 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 


FOREIGN  TOURISM 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  91st  Congress  and  again  during  the 
current  92d  Congress,  I  tatroduced  leg- 
islaUon,  known  as  the  Nonimmigrant 
Visa  Act  of  1971,  which  would  grant 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  broad  authority  to  waive 
visa  requirements  for  business  and  pleas- 
ure visitors  of  up  to  90  days. 

I  felt,  among  many  reasons,  that  my 
bill  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
because  while  unprecedented  numbers 
of  Americans  are  traveling  abroad,  by- 
contrast,  the  number  of  foreign  visitors: 
coming  to  the  United  States  Is  not  In- 
creasing by  a  comparable  rate,  and  con- 
sequently, the  United  States  runs  a  defi- 
cit in  the  tourism  account  of  over  $3 
bUIion  annually.  This  is  the  differoice  be- 
tween what  foreigners  are  spending  to 
come  here  and  what  American  are  spend- 
ing overseas,  and  this  trend  has  con- 
tinued over  the  last  several  years. 
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til.  Speaker,  In  this  oonnectloa.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  coDeagues 
an  article  which  apptaxtA  in  the  July  24 
edition  of  the  Wadilngtcm  Post,  Indicat- 
log  that  the  Commerce  Department  has 
launched  a  new  drive  to  increase  for- 
eign tourism  because  the  travel  deficit 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  $2.5  billicm 
In  1970,  and  new  Commerce  figures  show 
the  1971  deficit  wiU  be  at  least  10  per- 
cent higher. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  close  this  increas- 
ing gap  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States, 
thereby  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  my  bill  (HH.  571).  would  ac- 
cconpUsh  this  by  facilitating  the  entry 
of  foreign  tourists  tiirough  relaxation  at 
some  of  the  unnecessary,  cumbersome, 
and  antiquated  reqiiirements  which  now 
must  be  met  before  visitors'  visas  can  be 
Issued  to  foreign  visitors  travding  to  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  once  again  that  the  Congress 
go  to  the  root  of  the  problem  and  en- 
courage foreign  tourism  by  permitting 
easier  Issuance  of  visitors'  visas  to  those 
persons  wishing  to  ccxne  to  the  United 
States  for  less  than  90  days.  My  bill 
would  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
regarding  foreign  tourism  follows: 
FoiKioir  TouuaK  Omm  Is  Laxtxchb) 

Ottlag  an  ■ootisratliig  travel  deflolt  In  the 
XT.S.  b>l*nc«>  of  paymenita,  the  OommarM  De- 
partment yesterday  launched  a  new  drive  to 
inoreaae  foreign  tourism  tbn>ugbout  the  50 


Awletant  woretary  for  tourtam  O.  Lang- 
homa  Waabbom  called  a  naUonwlde  lerles 
of  14  meeMTigi  in  September  to  be  attended 
by  state  travel  dlreotan  and  ovaraeas  and 
domesUo  staff  mamben  of  the  UB.  Travrt 
Sarvloe.  an  arm  at  tbe  Oommazxse  Depart- 
mest.  One  of  the  meetinga  wUl  be  held  in 
Waablngton;  tlie  puipoee,  Washburn  said.  Is 
to  mobUlse  greater  kwal  invdvemenk  In 
tourist  promotloiL. 

The  travel  deflatt  the  dlfferesuse  between 
wbat  XTjS.  travelen  spend  abroad  and  what 
forelgnars  spend  here — reached  an  aU-ttma 
high  of  93.6  bUllon  In  1970  and  new  Oom- 
meroe  figures  Show  the  1071  dafldt  Is  10  per 
oent  higher. 


AN  INTERESTINQ  CHANGE  IN 
EDITORIAL  POLICY 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
an  editorial  which  AVptaxeA  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Tuesday.  July  20.  1971.  con- 
cemlng  title  n  of  the  Intemal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  also  referred  to  as  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act,  will  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  The  nameless  and  faceless  writer 
or  writers  of  this  editorial  indicated  that 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  would 
have  easily  been  repealed  had  not  "the 
Intemal  Security  Committee,  with  its 
usual  propensity  for  mischief,  come  for- 
ward with  a  substttute  bill  slii^tly 
amending  the  existing  law  but  retaining 


many  of  its  worst  features."  This  com- 
mittee, described  as  having  a  "propensity 
for  mischief'  happens  to  be  the  commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  editorial  to  be 
an  interesting  contrast  to  an  editorial 
publistied  by  this  same  Washington  Post 
on  this  same  subject  some  20  years  ago. 
Now  I  am  aware  that  these  imknown, 
nameless,  faceless,  and  sometimes  mys- 
terious editorial  writers  are  real  people 
who.  like  ixditlcians,  can  die,  get  fired  or 
promoted,  and  even  sometimes  change 
their  opinions.  It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing if  they  would  tell  us  what  iiappened 
to  the  editorial  writer  in  this  particular 
case. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  provisions 
of  title  n,  which  were  originally  intended 
to  set  up  reasonable  guidelines  to  pre- 
vent a  future  recurrence  of  the  tjrpe 
of  mass  detention  imposed  upon  the 
Japanese-Americans  by  Ebcecutive  order 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n,  has 
not  changed.  Maybe  only  the  mood  of  the 
times  is  different.  Certainly  the  attitude 
of  the  Washington  Post  is  different. 

In  1950,  Senator  Harley  M.  Kllgore. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  introduced 
bUl  8.  4130,  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Douglas.  HuKPHUET,  I^thman.  Kefauver, 
Benton  and  Oraham  and  himself,  which 
became  title  n  of  the  Intemal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  In  then  endorsing  this  meas- 
ure the  Washington  Post  described  it  as  a 
"fresh  approach  to  the  Communist  prob- 
lem." The  Post  editorialized: 

We  think  the  propoeed  blU  alms  at  Intelli- 
gently selective  Interment  In  the  real  Interest 
of  security  and  not  at  Indiscriminate  pvmlsh- 
ment  of  persons  for  the  mere  holding  of  dis- 
loyal or  odious  opinions. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  above  words 
from  the  Post  editorial  were  written 
about  a  much  harsher  bUl  since  the  final 
wording  of  title  n  strengthened  the  pro- 
tection offered  Individuals. 

Now  let  us  lock  at  what  the  Post  says 
in  1971: 

DRXMTIOH  CSMl'BSS  VOB  SusvassivKs 
Concentration  oampe  are  about  ss  un- 
American  as  borscht.  Yet  there  la  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  creation  of  such  camps. 
euphemlotloaUy  called  detention  centers.  In 
an  act  of  Oongreaa — the  hxtamal  Security 
Act  of  1960 — atlU  very  much  on  the  statots 
books  to  this  day.  That  provision  Is  certainly 
the  most  un-American  Inheritance  from  the 
now  slightly  f ace-Ilfited  House  Un-American 
Actfvltles  OommiUae.  currently  opersftlng 
under  the  allaa,  Houaa  Intemal  Security 
Oooimtttee.  It  authorizes,  during  a  period  of 
war,  insurrection  or  Invasion,  the  rounding 
up  and  detention  of  peraone  concerning  whom 
there  Is  "reasonable  ground"  to  b^eve  that 
they  would  "probaldy"  engage  in  sabotage 
or  espionage. 

Un-American  as  socb  camps  or  centers 
may  seem  to  moat  Americans,  they  axe  not 
unimaginable.  At  the  outset  of  this  ooun. 
try's  Involvement  In  the  Second  World  War. 
American  citizens  of  Japsneee  ancestry  were 
rounded  up  all  over  the  west  coast  and  Im- 
pounded, behind  barl>ed  wire.  In  what  were 
then  called  "relocation"  centers  merely  be- 
cause It  was  supposed  they  would  "prob- 
acy" engage  In  eq>lonage  or  sabotage.  So 
fbsrs  Is  vsry  little  reason  to  be  surprised 
tbsA  mlnortty  groups  of  various  sorts — mlll- 


taat  blafiks,  long-batrad  youths.  New  Left 
radicals,  old  left  Communists,  ardent  ad- 
versaries a  the  government  or  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam — are  full  of  apprehension  tha* 
they  may  become  victims  of  this  totalitarian 
mechanism.  Indeed,  William  On/idtt  of  this 
newqM4>er  reported  receivtly  that  the  TBI 
has  compiled,  and  keepe  enlarging,  a  list  of 
the  names,  addresses.  Jobs  and  phone  niun- 
bers  of  thousands  of  Americans  oonsldaied 
potantlally  dangerous  as  spies  or  aaboteina 
In  case  of  war  or  some  other  "national  emer. 
gency."  The  FBI  docvunenta  stolen  at  Media. 
Pa.,  afforded  confirmation  of  this  Index. 

Rep.  Spark  Mateunaga  of  Hawaii,  a  wound- 
ed war  veteran  who  has  reason  to  feel  rather 
strongly  about  Internment  camps  because 
some  of  his  relatives  were  Interned  In  one 
30  years  ago,  has  Introduced  a  bill — along 
with  more  than  100  co-sponson — to  repeal 
Title  n,  the  Internment  camp  provision,  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  There  would  have 
been  little  doubt  about  Its  adoption,  had  not 
the  Intemal  Security  Committee,  with  Ita 
usual  propensity  for  mischief,  coms  forward 
with  a  substttute  blU  allghUy  amending  the 
existing  law  but  retaining  many  of  Its  worst 
features. 

The  Mataunaga  bill  would  eradicate  an 
ugly  splotch  from  the  American  escutcheon. 
It  has  the  full  backing  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. It  would  lift  a  pall  of  fear  from  the 
country.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  adopt 
It  speedily,  restoring  the  American  way  of 
deaUng  with  dlaeent  and  rejecting  the  Un« 
American  Aotl Titles  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  one  explain 
such  a  glaring  inconsistency?  I  shall 
malce  a  note  to  send  a  copy  of  this  state- 
ment to  the  Post  since  I  will  be  very  in- 
terested to  understand  this  radical 
change  of  position  imless  they  choose  to 
remain  silent.  Yesterday  it  was  "intel- 
ligently selective  internment."  today  it 
is  "mischief." 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  the  i»eeent  law  is  a  war- 
time statute  which  can  be  invoked  by 
the  President  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  invasion, 
or  insurrectlaQ  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  House  Committee  on  Ihtemal  Secu- 
rity bill,  H H.  820,  would  amend  the  act  to 
provide  that  it  cannot  be  implemented 
by  the  President  in  the  case  of  an  insur- 
rection except  upon  a  ccoKurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  declaring  the  exist- 
ence of  an  insurrection  within  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Second, 
the  present  bill  makes  explicit  that  no 
citizen  shall  be  apprehended  or  detained 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  ancestry. 
Ilie  HCIS  bill  further  provides  for  an 
amendment  to  assure  representatkm  by 
counsel  for  any  person  detained  pursuant 
to  the  act.  and  for  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  other  persons  to  assist  in  a  de- 
fense. 

Certainly,  a  newspaper  has  the  right 
to  change  its  editorial  mind.  It  only  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  interesting  con- 
trast. I  believe  that  a  careful  study  will 
still  reveal  that  adopting  the  amendments 
contahied  in  HJl.  820  is  the  true  liber- 
tarian approach  to  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. Surely,  we  do  not  want  to  return  to 
the  dark  situation  where  what  happened 
to  the  Japfuiese  can  happen  again  and 
most  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  an  emergency 
wartime  situation. 
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GROUP  TACnCS  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ut. 
Speaker.  I  was  shocked  to  read  In  the 
Evans-Novak  column  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  that  there  is  a  group 
of  liberal  House  Democrats  plotting  to 
undermine  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies  and  force  acceptance  of  the  Viet- 
cong  peace  proposal — all  for  narrow 
partisan  purposes.  The  so-called  group, 
an  informal  organlzatian  of  IS  promi- 
nent left-liberal  Democratic  House 
Monbers,  is  this  week  sponsoring  a  con- 
ference for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  public  about  the  Pentagon 
papers.  But  the  group's  Intemal  memo- 
randums quoted  by  Evans  and  Novak  in- 
dicate quite  a  different  purpose — that  of 
trying  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  war  to 
the  Nixon  administration  and  thwart 
the  President's  ^orts  to  secure  a  peace 
settlement. 

The  column  quotes  the  group's  July  7 
agenda  as  follows: 

The  pcdltlcal  focus  must  be  shifted  away 
from  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration. 
Nixon  will  argue  In  1973  that  he  ended  the 
war  that  the  Democrats  got  the  country  Into. 
It  Is  critical  that  he  not  succeed.  Only  by  un- 
dermining his  present  pdldes  and  by  ob- 
taining a  Damocratlcally-spbnsored  congres- 
sional action  forcing  the  acceptance  of  the 
present  Vletcong  proposal  can  we  recover 
lost  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  especially 
alarming  at  this  most  delicate  stage  In 
the  Paris  negotiations  that  there  is  a 
group  in  this  body  which  is  more  intent 
on  playing  politics  with  the  war  than  on 
applying  statesmanship  to  the  peace; 
that  there  are  persons  in  this  body  who 
are  not  only  praying  for  the  failure  of 
the  President's  peace  efforts,  but  who  are 
actively  working  to  imdermine  those  ef- 
forts. It  is  apparent  that  these  pseudo- 
doves  are  more  interested  in  mairiTig 
partisan  points  than  they  are  in  forging 
a  lasting  peace. 

I  have  indicated  on  previous  occasions 
that  I  think  the  Congress  can  and  should 
provide  some  policy  guidance  on  Vietnam 
and  I  have  introduced  House  Conctirrent 
Resolution  347  for  that  purpose.  My  res- 
olution would  state  that  it  is  our  national 
policy  to  completely  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
to  accelerate  and  complete  that  with- 
drawal by  a  date  certain  provided  there 
is  a  concurrent  agreement  to  release  all 
American  prisoners  being  held  in  Indo- 
china 60  days  prior  to  that  date  certain. 
I  have  avoided  specifying  a  date  certain 
because  I  think  this  is  and  should  be  a 
negotiable  matter.  If  we  are  genuinely 
interested  in  achieving  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, we  must  allow  our  negotiators 
in  Paris  a  maximum  eunoimt  of  flexibil- 
ity. That  is  what  negotiations  are  all 
about.  To  force  upon  them  a  specific 
date,  let  alone  forcing  them  to  fuUy 
accept  the  seven-point  Vletcong  pro- 
posal, is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  word 
"negotiate." 


This  week  I  will  be  Recirculating  my 
resolution  for  bipartisan  coqmnsorshlp. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion which  provides  congressional  guid- 
ance while  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
flexible  negotiating  position  is  the  most 
responsible  and  prudent  course  for  the 
Congress  to  follow.  This  would  also  seem 
the  logical  approach  for  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  to  take  in  their  current 
deadlock  over  the  Mansfield  amendment 
to  the  draft  bill.  Forcing  our  negotiators 
into  a  comer  and  tying  their  hands,  as 
the  group  would  have  us  do.  is  not  only 
reckless  and  irresponsible,  but  contrary 
to  the  goal  of  achieving  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Ric- 
ORo  I  include  the  Evans  and  Novak  col- 
unm  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded 
as  well  as  a  column  by  Henry  Owen  from 
Saturday's  Washington  Post.  The  articles 
follow: 

[Rxxn  the  Washington  Poet.  July  25.  1971] 
Purnxo  THX  Bulicb  OW  XtXXON 

(By  Bowland  Bvans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Intemal  msmoranda  show  that  this  week's 
conference  on  the  Pentagon  papers  airangad 
by  mllltiait  anttwar  Democratic  congressman 
has  a  partial  hidden  motive  of  trying  to  de- 
flect In  Richard  Nixon's  direction  some  oS 
the  political  shrapnel  coming  from  the  docu- 
ments. 

The  Oroup.  an  Informal  organisation  of  IS 
prominent  laft-llberal  Democratic  Houaa 
members,  which  Is  sponsoring  the  confer- 
ence. Includes  congressmen  unhi^ipy  that 
the  political  fallout  from  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers has  hit  the  last  two  Democratic  Presi- 
dents, John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  not  Prealdent  Nixon.  That's  not  a  oaas 
of  loving  Mr.  Johnson  more  but  of  loving 
Mr.  Nixon  considerably  lees. 

Late  In  June,  shortly  after  the  Pentagon 
pl^>ers  were  leaked,  the  question  was  raised 
at  a  masting  of  two  New  Tork  membws  ot 
The  Group,  Reps.  John  Dow  and  William 
Fltts  Ryan,  with  staffers.  A  July  0  memcran- 
dxun  on  that  meeting  reveals  they  propoeed 
a  conference  on  the  Pentsgon  papers  with 
the  purpose  of  "arousing  public  pressure  on 
the  Congress"  for  a  Vietnam  pullout  rescdu- 
tton. 

"An  Inquiry  aimed  specifically  at  the  poli- 
cies and  decision-making  processes  of  the 
Nixon  administration,"  says  the  memoran- 
dum on  the  Dow-Ryan  meeting,  "could  tf  ac- 
tively transfer  the  public  outrage  from  the 
past  tense  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations Into  the  present  tense  ot  the 
current  administration." 

The  sgenda  for  the  weekly  meeting  of  The 
Oroup  on  July  7  makes  this  strategy  explicit: 

"The  pcdltlcal  focus  must  be  shifted  away 
from  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration. 
Nixon  will  argue  In  1973  that  he  ended  the 
war  that  the  Democrats  got  the  country  Into. 
It  Is  critical  that  he  not  succeed.  Only  by 
undermining  his  preeent  policies  and  by  ob- 
taining a  DemocratlcaUy-sponsored  congres- 
sional action  forcing  the  acceptance  of  the 
present  Vletcong  proposal  can  we  recover  lost 
ground." 

The  same  theme  Is  followed  through  In  Hie 
Oroup's  list  of  potential  participants  for 
the  conference  on  the  Pentagon  pttpera — as 
In  the  case  of  Melvln  Ourtov,  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Pentagon  papers  who  has  just 
resigned  as  an  analyst  for  the  Rand  Corp. 
think  tank.  In  suggesting  Ourtov,  a  staff 
memorandum  notes  that  he  has  been  "high- 
ly critical  of  the  Nixon  administration  and 
says  It  Is  f<^owlng  the  same  poUcy  as  previ- 
ous administrations.  .  .  ." 


A  footnote:  Some  members  of  The  Oroup 
told  us  that  the  sola  purposs  of  their  forth- 
coming conference  Is  to  Improvs  public  un> 
derstandlng  of  the  Pentagon  papers  and  that 
the  memoranda  indicating  a  polttleal  motlv* 
reOaot  only  the  ovarHMStlve  imaginations  of 
young  staffers.  Other  memliars  of  Tha  Oroop, 
however,  confided  to  us  that  thay  regard  as 
accurate  the  lnt«it  of  the  conference  as  out- 
lined  In  the  memoranda. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post.  July  24.  1971] 
"How?"  IK  WAsHiNiTroN — "WHHf  ?"  IK  Pass: 

Thx  Two  ScTS  or  Taucs  ok  Ekdiko  thb 

Vbtkaic  Wak 

(By  Henry  Owen) 

China's  Invitation  to  President  NUon  sug- 
gests that  Its  leaders  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  that  the  American  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  Is  ending  and  that  the  real 
question  Is  bow  It  will  end.  To  the  Chinese 
and  others,  this  probably  means  when  It  will 
end.  For  Americans,  however,  an  equaUy  Im- 
portant question  is  whether  It  will  end  In  a 
way  which  permits  both  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  both  political  parties  to  share  re- 
qMnslbUlty  for  the  outcome,  and  thus  unltee 
rather  than  tears  the  United  States  i^tart. 
This  depends  partly  on  the  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  sides  at  Paris  but.  even  more, 
on  trilateral  negotiations  between  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  and  the  House  In  Wash- 
ington. 

TtMK  hegotlatlons  now  center  on  what 
should  be  said  about  Vietnam  In  congraa- 
slonal  resolutions  and/or  In  the  pending 
draft  bill.  The  Senate,  after  rejecting  a 
harsher  McOovem-Hatfield  reeolutlon,  passed 
the  Mansfield  amendment  which  propoees  a 
date  or  total  withdrawal  In  early  1972.  Tha 
administration  objects — arguing  that  this 
would  reduce  its  bargaining  power  at  Paris. 
In  the  House,  John  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference,  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  which  tries  to  take 
account  of  this  concern.  It  calls  for  with- 
drawal of  XJS.  forces  by  a  date  certain  In 
return  for  release  of  the  American  POWs. 
and  endorses  continuing  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam after  U.S.  withdrawal;  but  It  does  not 
^)eclfy  the  date  by  which  VS.  forces  are  to 
be  withdrawn.  Congressman  Anderson  says 
merely  that  while  this  date  "would  have  to 
be  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  to  have 
any  appeal  at  the  bargaining  table  .  .  .  from 
a  practical  negotiating  standpoint  this  is 
something  best  left  to  be  worked  out  In  the 
secret  sessions  at  Paris. " 

The  President  made  clear  In  his  April  16 
TV  panel  discxualon  before  newspaper  edi- 
tors that  be  has  In  mind  a  total  withdrawal 
of  n.S.  forces  if  two  conditions  can  be  met: 
if  VS.  POWs  are  returned,  and  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  develop  a  capability  which  gives 
them  "at  least  a  chance"  to  defend  them- 
selves. (He  has  not  said  when  they  worild 
achieve  this  "chance,"  but  present  with- 
drawal rates.  If  continued,  should  get  aU 
VS.  forces  out  of  Vietnam  around  the  end 
of  1972.)  Specifying  "the  goal  of  total  with- 
drawal with  no  residual  force,"  and  accept- 
ing that  we  can  only  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  "chance"  to  defend  themselves 
and  thus  cannot  ensure  a  favorable  outcome 
to  the  war  which  will  continue  after  our 
withdrawal — all  this  helps  public  opinion  to 
accept  the  hard  realities  that  must  be  faced 
in  negotiating  our  withdrawal  and  afterword. 
Whether  It  also  provides  a  basis  for  shared 
responsibility  between  the  President  and  tha 
Congress  will  depend  on  whether  the  Presi- 
dent Is  prepared  eventually  to  accept  the  con- 
cept of  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal. 

Tha  raoant  Vlatoaog  proposal  at  Parts 
tetngs  the  issue  to  a  head.  Tha  Prealdant% 
trip  to  China  takes  the  spotlight  off  tba 
North  Vietnamese,  but  thay  are  still  tha  pao> 
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pie  with  whom  we  will  have  to  do  h'winww 
on  ending  the  war.  At  flnt  reading,  their  re- 
cent propoeal  seema  more  of  the  same:  the 
usual  rtemande  for  a  coalition  government, 
for  TT.8.  reparations,  and — at  least  X»j  Impli- 
cation— ^for  cessation  of  n.S.  aid  to  t^ig"" 
But  the  senior  North  Vietnamese  negotia- 
tor's remarks  and  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posal leave  It  unclear  whether  these  politi- 
cal demands  need  to  be  accepted  in  order  to 
settle  the  other  two  points;  VS.  withdrawal 
(which  Hanoi  demands  by  the  end  of  1971), 
and  reuim  of  POWs.  Even  if  the  withdrawal 
an^,^|<Mltlcal  Issues  can  thus  be  separated. 
.^-idSportant  questions  will  remain:  Would 
Hanoi  agree  to  omi  minimum  conditions  of  a 
1972  (rather  than  1971)  date  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal, continuing  U.S.  aid  to  Saigon  after 
that  withdrawal,  and  release  of  U.8.  POW» 
ci4>tured  In  all  Indochina.  This  is  uncertain, 
to  sa7  the  least;  the  most  that  can  be  said  Is 
that  Hanoi's  proposal  creates  an  opportunity 
to  try  to  find  out — In  hard  and.  It  would  be 
hoped,  secret  bargaining. 

The  two  sets  of  negotiations — In  Wash- 
ington and  Paris — will  interact;  Hanoi  will 
be  looking  over  the  administration's  shoul- 
der to  see  whether  both  political  parties  and 
the  Congress  are  behind  the  President's  po- 
sition in  Paris  talks.  Evident  disagreement 
among  them  might  encourage  Hanoi  to  hold 
out  for  Its  maximum  demands.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  congressional  resolution  which  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  withdrawal  by  a  date 
certain,  left  the  administraUon  free  to  fix 
that  date  in  bargaining,  and  supported  con- 
tinuing post-withdrawal  U.8.  aid  might 
strengthen  the  administration's  position — if 
the  President  were  prepared  eventually  to 
strike  a  bargain  at  Paris  which  would  In- 
volve withdrawing  by  a  fixed  date. 

Both  the  Parts  and  Washington  negotia- 
tions are  likely  to  proceed  slowly.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  avoid  rocking  the  boat 
untU  after  the  October  South  Vietnam  elec- 
tion (which  the  Communists  probably  hoped 
to  disrupt  by  their  propoeal) .  The  annotince- 
ment  of  the  President's  trip  to  Peking  will 
probably  reduce  pressure  f«  early  action  on 
the  Hill.  So  it's  unlikely  matters  will  ofxat  to 
a  head  until  later  in  the  year. 

Even  then,  there  Is  no  assurance,  or  even 
probability,  that  the  two  negotiations  will 
succeed — that  the  administration  end  the 
Cotigress  will  be  able  to  come  together  on  a 
policy  which  looks  to  withdrawal  in  1972,  or 
that  Hanoi  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  an  agreement  on  this  basis.  All  that 
can  be  said  Is  that  the  prospects  seem  slight- 
ly better  than,  say,  six  months  ago.  Even  if 
the  two  negotiations  do  prosper,  the  war  wUl 
likely  go  on  after  our  withdrawal — toward 
an  outcome  which  no  one  can  predict.  But  xt 
least  our  vrtthdrawal  will  have  been  taken  in 
a  way  which  reduces  the  likelihood  of  bittiir 
domestic  U.S.  divisions  and  recrimination  In 
lUwake. 


IMPORTANT   TO   END   WAR 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  r  nd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MTEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  item 
appearing  yesterday  has  alrerdv  come 
up  relative  to  the  self-appointed  organi- 
zation to  place  the  blame  on  Nixon.  That 
is  about  the  only  way  you  can  really 
categorize  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  saying  what 
a  pity  this  is.  To  my  knowledge,  this  war 
has  never  been  a  p(dltical  one.  I  do  not 
believe  any  war  should  be.  But  the  at- 
tack by  this  organization  placing  the 


blame  on  President  Nixon,  I  think,  is  a 
blatant  attempt  to  bring  partisan  pol- 
itics into  it.  Just  as  they  will  not  blame 
any  particular  pohtical  party  for  start- 
ing this  war,  I  do  not  think  anyone  should 
blame  any  particular  group.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  end  this  war. 

I  have  noticed  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  Etemocrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  have  not  made  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  partisanship  into  ending 
this  war.  I  notice  the  democrat  leader- 
ship gives  President  Nixon  credit  for  re- 
ducing the  total  casualties  and  reducing 
the  troops  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  attempt  by  this  political  group  to 
undermine  President  Nixon's  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  cannot  help  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  in  fact  probably  will 
result  in  additional  encouragement  to  the 
enemy  which  in  turn  could  prolong  the 
war.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  condemn  this  type 
of  activity. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


CAMPAIGN    SPENDINO    HI— SPEND- 
ING   UMIT    AND    REGISTRY    OP 

ELECmON  FINANCE 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  a^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  I  spoke  about  my  bill,  the  Campaign 
Expenditure  Disclosure  Act  of  1971.  HJl. 
7299,  designed  speciflcally  for  campaign 
spending  disclosure  and  limitation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Last  week,  I  spoke  about  an  Important 
provision  of  the  bill  which  would  require 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  any  cam- 
paign contributions — pubUc  or  private — 
in  the  amount  of  over  $10. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  speak  about  two 
corollary  provlsioos  of  the  bill:  to  estab- 
lish a  registry  of  election  finance,  and 
to  limit  campaign  spending  in  a  general 
election  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  insist 
upon  full  and  complete  disclosure,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  require  each  candidate 
to  maintain  records,  we  must  provide  an 
oflBce  to  receive  and  hold  these  records. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  registry  of  elec- 
tion finance,  to  be  attached  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce.  for  the  purpose 
of  ipaking  reports  and  statements  filed 
with  him  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying,  and  preserving  reports 
and  statements  for  a  period  of  11  years 
from  the  date  of  receipt. 

This  registry's  primary  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  the  public — on  demand — 
financial  information  on  their  represent- 
atives. It  would — in  the  fullest  sense — be 
a  servant  of  public  Information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  full  disclosure  to  a  reg- 
istry constitutes  an  Important  step  to- 
ward bringing  the  spiral  of  campaign 
spending  under  control.  However,  dis- 
closure would  be  most  effective  in  the 
context  of  a  campaign  spending  limit. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  compelling  reason, 
other  than  public  pressure,  to  hold  down 
the  spending.  Therefore,  I  have  Included 


in  my  bill  a  provision  placing  a  limit  of 
$100,000  on  the  amount  any  candidate 
may  spend  in  a  general  election. 

I  originally  had  in  mind  a  much  lowo* 
limit  on  both  general  and  primary  elec- 
tion expenditures  but  I  discovered  in 
talking  with  candidates  from  other  con- 
gressional districts  that  it  must  be  a  lot 
less  expensive  to  get  around  Vermcmt 
and  talk  to  the  voters  than  it  is  in  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  spent  less  than  $5,000  on  my  last  gen- 
eral election  campaign,  so  I  think  $100,- 
000  is  a  realistic  figure  for  any  district 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  proposed  a  total 
limit  on  expenditures;  I  have  proposed 
full  and  complete  disclosure  with  a  sin- 
gle campaign  depository:  and  I  have 
proposed  a  registry  to  keep  the  records 
for  the  people.  I  honestly  think  this  is 
a  realistic  way  to  hold  down  the  spiral- 
Ing  cost  of  running  a  campaign  for  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States. 

HJl.  7299,  the  Campaign  Expenditure 
Disclosure  Act  of  1971.  should  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Ethics  Committee  and  the 
Whole  House  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 


PARMER  FRUSTRATIONS 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  In- 
teresting and  enlightening  report  ap- 
peared in  the  July  12  Babson's  Reports 
in  regard  to  the  farm  situation. 

Because  this  article  is  so  easy  to  un- 
derstand and  the  topic  so  vital  to  the 
economic  future  of  our  countryside,  with 
Yova  permission,  I  would  like  to  insert  it 
in  the  CoNGRKssiONAL  RECORD  whcrc  my 
colleagues  and  all  the  others  who  read 
the  Record  may  benefit  from  it : 

FaSMKB     FRUSraATIONS 

Despite  somewhat  better  prospects  for 
output,  sales,  and  Income,  there's  little  Joy 
down  on  the  farm. 

Truth  is,  farmers  are  doing  poorly re- 
turns from  their  labor,  management,  and  in- 
vestment falling  far  behind  earnings  by 
similar  resources   in   other   occupations. 

Compariaon:  In  1969  all  manufacturing 
corporations  earned  $59  billion  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $296  billion. 

That  same  year  all  U.S.  farms  earned 
•2.79  billion  on  an  Investment  of  a243 
billion. 

And  within  the  food  business  Itself  odds 
are  stacked  overwhelmingly  against  the 
farmer— for  the  President's  1970  Economic 
Report  credits  food  chains  with  a  23.6%  re- 
turn on  net  Invested  capital,  food  processors 
22.4%,  farmers  only  1.1%. 

In  each  case  the  net  earnings  Indicated 
are  before  taxes  but  after  deduction  of  labor 
and  management  costs. 

Even  the  largest  lag.  It's  commonly  be- 
lieved that  farm  statistics  make  a  poor  show- 
ing because  they  include  the  numerous  small 
marginal  farmers. 

But  this  U  not  borne  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture's   1969   report. 

The  1.1%  return  on  investment  for  all 
farms  contracte  with  0.8  r^  for  the  nation's 
smallest,  (sales  of  910,000  or  lees)  that  mak0 
up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Return  of 
large  farms,  (with  sales  above  tlO.OOO)  Is 
given  at  1.6% — while  that  for  the  largest. 
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(with  sales  of  $20,000  or  more)  is  tabbed  at 
0A%. 

Smoldering  Resentment:  Farmers  are  also 
riled  because  each  year  they  have  to  work 
harder.  Invest  more  to  keep  going. 

They're  upset  too,  because  their  share  of 
ONP  is  so  smaU  and  net  farm  Income,  before 
labor,  management  costs,  buys  less  and  less. 

The  Came:  Most  farmers  feel  henuned  In, 
even  squeezed,  by  government  price  policies — 
are  speclaUy  crttlcal  of  the  programs  of  the 
past  20  years  during  which  their  partty  In- 
come has  slipped  from  107.6%  to  less  than 
74%. 

Majority  dislike  production  controls — 
but  many  are  deterred  from  open  opposition 
because  their  farms  are  heavily  capitalized 
and  they  fear  the  severe  price  fluctuations 
that  return  to  free  markets  would  initially 
bring. 

But  within  the  farm  community  there  are 
varied  points  of  view  on  production  controls 
and  price-support  programs — making  it  dif- 
ficult for  Administration  and  Congress  to 
set  a  course. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SAFEGUARDS 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ3. 
court  of  appeals  in  a  decision  issued  July 
8  in  the  Calvert  Cliff  case  has  ruled  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
failed  in  its  duty  to  implement  environ- 
mental safeguards  in  the  nuclear  power- 
plants  it  supervises. 

The  court  speaking  of  the  AEC  says 
the  Commission's  "crabbed  interpreta- 
tion of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  makes  a  mockery  of  the  act." 

Addressing  Itself  to  the  duty  of  the 
court,  the  court  says: 

Our  duty  in  short  is  to  see  that  important 
legislative  purposes  heralded  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  co-e  not  lost  or  misdirected  In  the 
vast  hall  ways  of  federal  bureaucracy. 

The  court  accuses  the  AEC  of  "total 
abdication  of  responsibilities"  to  protect 
the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  court  has  used  much 
stronger  language  than  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  or  of  myself  in  expressing  its 
views  regarding  the  acticms  of  the  AEC. 

Several  days  ago,  I  opposed  the  pro- 
viso in  the  AEC  authorization  bill  which 
would  give  the  AEC  the  authority  to 
buy  lands  in  Kansas  to  store  radioactlTe 
waste  in  Kansas. 

The  courts'  decision  confirms  my  fears 
that  you  cannot  trust  the  AEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
article  by  Bart  Barnes  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  24, 1971,  and 
I  also  include  at  this  point  a  recent  re- 
lease from  the  UPI: 

Reactors 

CAMBsmcx,  tSMBA. — Emergency  shutdown 
mechanisms  now  used  on  nuclear  power  re- 
actors would  not  work  weU  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  major  catastrophe  involving  the 
possible  deaths  of  thousands  of  persons  In 
the  event  of  a  cooling  system  rupture,  a 
scientists'  group  said  today. 

Four  members  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  called  for  a  total  halt  to  Issuanoe 
of  licenses  tat  nuclear  power  plants  under 
construction  and  a  thorough  review  of 
emergency  shutdown  system  In  (^Mratlng 
plants. 


At  a  news  conference  releasing  their  re- 
port on  "Nuclear  Reactor  Safety:  An  Evalu- 
ation of  New  Evidence,"  the  four  disciissed 
tests  conducted  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  1957  and  in  late  1970-early  1971. 

If,  the  report  said,  "one  of  the  major 
cooling  lines  to  a  reactor  oore  were  ruptured, 
the  water  circulating  through  the  primary 
cooling  system  would  be  discharged  from 
the  system  and  the  reactor  core  would  be 
without  coolant." 

There  would  be  no  nuclear  explosion,  but 
the  core  would  rapidly  melt  through  the 
containing  structures  and  into  the  earth, 
releasing  a  cloud  of  radioactivity.  "The  cloud 
can  be  lethal  ...  in  some  circumstances,  at 
close  to   100  miles,"  the  report  said. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  1971] 

A-PtANT     SATEOirASOB     HELD     FAUI.TT 
BT    COUBT 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

In  a  decision  that  could  force  changes  In 
plans  for  55  nuclear  power  plants  acroes  the 
nation,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  ruled 
yesterday  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  failed  in  its  duty  to  Implement 
environmental  safeguards  In  projects  It 
oversees. 

The  court  directed  the  AEC  to  overhaul 
its  procedtues  for  insuring  protection  of 
the  enviromnent  against  potential  damage 
from  the  operation  of  nuclear  installations. 

Speciflcally,  the  covut  ordered  the  com- 
mission to  conduct  a  "full  and  fruitful"  en- 
vironmental review  of  the  Baltimore  Oas  & 
Electric  Company's  nuclear  power  plant  un- 
der construction  at  Calvert  Cliffs,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Calvert 
County. 

And  it  suggested  the  Commission  "should 
consider  very  serioiisly  the  requirement  of 
a  temporary  halt  in  construction  pending  its 
review." 

Deciding  two  cases  that  combined  objec- 
tions to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  project  with  a 
broad  attack  on  AEC  enviroiunental  protec- 
tion procedures,  the  court  said  the  Ctwcunis- 
slon's  "crabbed  interpretation  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  nukes  a 
mockery  of  the  act." 

It  accused  the  AEC  of  "total  abdlotatlon  of 
responsibility"  to  act  positively  to  protect 
the  environment  and  it  assailed  the  com- 
mission for  allowing  a  "shocking"  time  lag 
between  the  effective  date  of  the  act  and  the 
date  it  instituted  procediires  to  require 
compliance. 

'"ITie  very  purpose  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  was  to  tell  federal 
agencies  that  envlromnental  protection  is 
as  much  a  part  of  their  responsibllly  as  is 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  mdustries 
they  regulate."  the  court  held. 

Yesterday's  decision  has  broad  implica- 
tions not  only  for  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant 
but  also  for  the  55  other  nuclear  generating 
plants  under  construction  around  the 
lUktlon. 

They  may  have  to  be  held  to  stricter  meas- 
vues  for  protection  of  their  environments 
than  are  now  contemplated  before  they  can 
receive  ABC  authorization  to  install  or  op- 
erate nuclear  reactors.  The  22  nuclear  power 
plants  already  in  operation  are  presumably 
not  affected. 

Both  Baltimore  Oas  &  Electrtc  and  the 
AEC  declined  to  comment  on  the  court's  rul- 
ing yesterday,  saying  they  needed  time  to 
study  it. 

Suits  challenging  AEC  environmental  pro- 
cedures were  brought  by  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
Coordinating  Committee — a  collection  of 
civic  groups  in  Maryland — ^the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  decision  is  one  of  several  on  environ- 
mental Issues  by  courts  at  the  District  and 
Appeals  level  here  during  the   18  months 


since  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  went 
into  effect.  Other  rulings  have  blocked  a 
proposed  oil  pipeline  in  Alaska  and  a  canal 
in  Florida  and  paved  the  way  for  possible 
elimination  of  the  of  the  pesticide  DDT. 

In  the  introduction  to  yesterday's  niling. 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  said  the  cases  are 
"only  the  beginning  of  what  promisee  to  be- 
come a  flood  of  new  litigation — ^litigation 
seeking  Judicial  assistance  in  protecting  Ju- 
dicial assistance  in  protecting  our  natural 
environment. 

"Our  duty,  in  short  is  to  see  that  impor- 
tant legislative  purpoees  heralded  In  the 
halls  of  Congress  are  not  lost  or  misdirected 
in  the  vast  hallways  of  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy," he  continued. 

Wright  was  Joined  In  the  opinion  by 
Judges  Edward  A.  Tunm  and  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson  m. 

In  the  Calvert  Cliffs  generating  plant  and 
in  other  nuclear  power  plants  under  con- 
stnictlon,  the  court  said  that  once  construc- 
tion permits  had  been  Issued,  the  AEC  re- 
fused to  consider  requiring  changes  in  con- 
struction plans  to  account  for  environmental 
concerns. 

Staff  members  produce,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  reports  on  the  enviroiunental  Im- 
pact of  projects  imder  construction  "but 
nothing  will  be  done  with  them,"  the  court 
said. 

The  commission  does  provide  for  an  en- 
vironmental review  once  construction  Is  com- 
pleted and  an  operating  license  is  applied 
for  but  by  that  time  any  alterations  to  min- 
imize the  environmental  Impact  may  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  the  court  said. 

"Either  the  licensee  will  have  to  tindergo 
a  major  expense  in  making  the  alteration  or 
the  environmental  harm  will  have  to  be  tol- 
erated. It  Is  all  too  probable  that  the  latter 
result  woiild  come  to  pass."  the  decision  held. 

In  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant,  construction  of 
the  $300  million  facility  is  about  45  per  cent 
complete  and  <q>eratlons  are  set  to  begin  In 
1973. 

Since  its  Inception  it  has  been  under  flre 
from  environmental  groups  who  fear  not  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  accident  but  a  po- 
tential threat  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  plant,  about  45  miles  southeast  of 
Washington  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay, 
will  use  more  than  a  billion  f;allons  of  bay 
water  a  day  to  cool  Its  equipment. 

The  water  will  be  returned  to  the  bay  aa 
much  as  10  degrees  warmer  than  when  it 
was  taken  out.  Critics  of  the  plant  have  ar- 
gued that  that  this  heat  will  damage  marine 
life. 

Baltimore  Oas  ft  Electric  {^cials  have  said 
the  1 .600-megawatt  facility  Is  essential  If 
they  are  to  continue  to  nrovide  uninterrupted 
service  to  their  more  than  700,000  customers 
in  central  Maryland. 

In  yesterday's  rullne.  the  aoDeUate  court 
remarked  that  the  AEC  had  not  demonstrated 
"overenthuslasm"  In  drawing  up  Its  envir- 
onmental policy  rules. 

It  was  especiallv  critical  of  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting anv  consideration  of  environmental 
Issues  bv  AEC  hearing  beards  if  the  notice 
for  the  hearinff  had  aopeared  In  the  Federal 
Register  before  March  4. 1971. 

This  was  more  than  14  months  after  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  went  Into  effect. 
the  court  noted. 

The  decision  also  criticized  the  ABC  for 
accepting  certifications  of  other  federal  and 
state  arencles  that  certain  environmental 
standards  were  being  met,  without  m^Hwg 
its  own  evaluations. 

And  it  attacked  the  commission  for  fall- 
ing to  require  that  hearing  boards  consider 
environmental  issues  although  staff  membera 
are  required  to  consider  such  matter*  ta 
making  evaluatloos. 
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CHINA'S  AOCHlBaUlVJSNEUS  IS 
UNCHANGED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Honae,  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols  (Mr.  CiAin)  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

ICr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  between  the  Presldoit's  an- 
nouncement of  his  trip  to  Communist 
China  and  his  departure  upon  that  trip, 
it  1b  necesaary  and  pxoper  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  carefully  examine  all  of  the 
Issiies  which  are  inyolved  in  a  determina- 
tion of  our  future  relationship  with  Com- 
munist China,  and  with  the  Nati<mallst 
Chtnese  Oovetnmait  on  Taiwan  to  which 
we  have  been  committed  for  more  than 
20  years. 

To  this  end.  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tloiis  Committee  has  been  receiving  tes- 
tlmooiy  upm  this  subject.  One  of  the 
most  important  statements  was  made  by 
Dr.  Franz  Michael,  of  the  Institute  for 
Sino-Soviet  Studies  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Uhiverslty. 

Dr.  Michael  points  out  that  the  cul- 
tural rev(dution  was  a  power  struggle  be- 
tween Mao  and  his  8upp(»ters.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  liu-Shao-Chi  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party,  on  the  other. 

He  notes: 

The  result  «•■  th«t  ICeo  dM  not  eueoeed  In 
efWlehlng  » ICeolst  tendutlonary  orgaalM^ 
tlon  <tf  bis  own  style  . . .  Instead,  the  mIUt«ry 
took  over  ...  In  feet,  the  mUltarlaetlon  of 
Ohlneee  aooiety.  enoompeaelng  funUy  life, 
klndefgaitene,  ichoole,  end  all  eocial  and  eco- 
nomio  organleatlom.  must  be  regarded  as  an 
ominous  trend. 

The  onergence  of  the  military  com- 
bined with  the  leadership  cult  of  Mao 
has  produced  what  Dr.  Mlcha^  believes 
to  be  "all  the  overtones  of  agression 
known  to  us  from  other  leader  cults  tn 
the  recent  past."  Thus,  now  that  the 
power  struggles  within  China  seems  to 
have  abated.  P^lng  can  turn  once  again 
to  the  outside  world. 

Dr.  Michael  warns  that  any  new  Amer- 
ican policy  must  "have  no  illusions  about 
Peking's  main  purpose — which  is  c(m- 
tinned  support  to  the  Communist 
strategy  of  'wars  of  national  liberation'^ 
any  successful  negotiations  with  Com- 
munist China  must  be  based  on  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  Peking  to  abandon  this 
policy.  Any  retreat  on  this  point  win  only 
encourage  further  aggression." 

To  those  who  advocate  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government 
from  the  United  Nations  and  its  replace- 
ment with  Communist  China.  Dr.  Ml- 
chad  states  that — 

It  Is  hardly  iteeeaaary  to  restate  the  faota  of 
the  Ohlneee  National  Oorenunent's  loyal  ful- 
fillment of  aU  united  Nations  obligations  and 
aooeptanoe  of  Inteniatlonal  reeponelbUltlee 
In  oootrast  to  the  btiiavlor  of  the  Oommu- 
nlst  Oovemmant  m  Peking.  What  should  be 
streaeed  egaln  is  the  fact  that  on  Taiwan 
ttaera  eztou  an  aptai  Chlneae  society  with  a 
living  standard  many  tlmee  that  of  the  main- 
land population  (the  highest  In  AaU  next  to 
Japan),  and  even  more  Important,  In  my 
view,  an  open  Chlneee  educational  system. 
The  argument  that  the  800  mUllon  people 
should  have  a  voice  In  world  affaiis  la.  In  any 
ease,  untenable,  atnoe  In  a  Oommunlst  coun- 


try no  consent  save  submlsalon  has  been 
■ought  by  the  regime  In  power. 

All  who  urge  an  abandonment  of  Tai- 
wan, reoognltlan  of  Communist  China, 
and  Its  admlssi(xi  to  the  Utalted  Nations, 
should  carefully  consider  the  words  oi 
Pranz  Michael. 

I  wish  to  share  this  testimony  with  my 
colleagues,  and  insert  it  Into  the  Ricois 
at  this  time: 

TkamcoxT  or  Pkamz  Michasl 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, may  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  committee  on  the  Im- 
ptatant  Issue  of  United  States  policy  towards 
China. 

Beoent  dramatic  events,  Dr.  Kissinger's 
Journey  to  Peking  and  President  Nixon's  and 
Prime  Mlntster  Chou  Xn-lal's  annoiinoement 
about  the  forthcoming  visit  to  Peking  by  the 
President  himself  have  suddenly  brou^t  the 
astounding  news  that  we  are  entering  a  new 
phase  of  our  relations  with  Peking,  a  phase 
of  negotiations.  This  beginning  <tf  MmmtuArtn» 
with  Peking  Is  In  accord  with  the  proclaimed 
main  foreign  policy  goal  of  our  administra- 
tion to  initiate  an  age  of  negotiations,  to  find, 
wherever  poeeible,  a  modua  vivenii  with  the 
world  of  Communist  countries,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  stalemate  of  the  preeent 
confrontation. 

We  have,  of  ootine,  for  some  time  negoti- 
ated with  Peking,  first  in  Geneva  and  later 
in  the  Warsaw  talks,  but  the  Chlneee  dis- 
continued theee  talks  from  time  to  time  and 
abandoned  them  altogether  dturlng  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution.  Since  assuming  ofllce. 
President  Nixon  has  Indicated  both  through 
statements  and  actions — such  as  easing 
travel  restrictions  and  Import  regulations — 
our  readiness  to  open  a  new  phase  In  our  re- 
lations. Until  recently  these  gestures  were 
ignored  or  countered  with  diatribes.  Tlien 
came  Peking's  weU-adverUsed  Ping-Pong 
policy,  and  now  we  find  that  negotiations 
appear  to  have  actually  begun. 

At  a  time  when  purloined  state  secrets  have 
been  shamefully  mlsxised  by  an  irresponsible 
press,  untrained  In  the  proper  evaluation  of 
documentary  material,  to  misinform  the 
American  people  and  harm  the  national 
Interest,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  satis- 
faction that  our  government  can  keq>  a  most 
Important  secret  so  well.  But  the  issue  now 
Is  what  do  we  negotiate  about  and  what 
opportunities,  what  dangers,  what  risks  can 
be  foreseen  by  thoee  of  us  who  cannot  be 
privy  to  the  secret  talks  themselves. 

All  we  know  so  far  Is  that  the  talks  will 
deal  with  the  normalisation  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  an  exchange  o< 
views.  And  we  have  the  President's  word  that 
we  will  not  seek  new  relations  "at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  old  frlMids" — ^referring  to  Tai- 
wan, nor  initiate  action  "directed  against 
any  other  nation" — presumably  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  action  can  then  be  expected 
within  thli  framework?  There  is  an  obvious 
limitation  to  our  own  flexibility  and  the  vital 
question  remaina— doee  the  invitation  by 
Chou  Bn-lal  indlcata  a  change  of  policy  on 
which  a  new  type  ot  relationship  could  be 
baaed,  or  is  it  a  maneuver  through  which  a 
new  dimension  Is  sdded  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
Chlneee  Communist  policy  goal  that  has  not 
changed. 

To  appraise  the  proqieets  and  dai^t«n  of 
our  venture  let  is  have  a  look  at  the  slt- 
uaition  on  Mainland  China,  at  recent  trends 
in  Peking's  foreign  policy,  and  at  the  per- 
sonality of  Chou  Kn-lal  and  his  preeent  posi- 
tion. 

I.  tuanjjxo  cam  A  nt  thx  waxx  or  the 

CULTDKAL  SKVOLOnON 

'niere  hss  obvloosly  been  a  major  shift 
wtthln  China,  brought  about  the  Cultural 


Revolution.  ^  eesence,  the  Cutturai  Revolu- 
tion was  a  power  struggle  between  Mao  and 
his  suppocten.  and  the  Liu  Shao-chl/Teng 
Hslao-ptng  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party.  This  strug^e  Mao  won,  de- 
stroying the  exlwtlng  party  structure.  But 
Mao  did  not  succeed  in  eetabllsbing  a  Mao- 
ist revolutionary  organisation  of  his  own 
style,  allegedly  modeled  ctfter  the  Paris  Com- 
mune of  1871.  Instead,  the  military  took 
avtx  and  the  new  Chinese  administration 
and  reorganised  party  are  dominated  by  the 
military  to  a  degree  rarely  known  in  modem 
times.  In  fact,  the  mUitansation  of  Chlneee 
society,  encompassing  family  life,  kinder- 
gartens, scboc^,  and  aU  social  and  ecMxomlo 
organisations,  must  be  regarded  as  an  oml- 
noua  trend.  Combined  with  the  leader-cult 
of  Mao,  first  developed  within  tiie  military 
forces  and  through  them  spread  to  the  pop- 
ulation at  large,  this  mllltarlxaitlon  carries 
all  the  overtonee  of  aggression  known  to  us 
from  other  leader  cults  of  the  recent  past. 
Wtthln  China  a  wocahlp  of  power  has  led  to 
such  statements  ss  those  by  new  military 
leaders  and  close  followers  of  Lin  Plao. 
"When  we  have  power  we  will  have  every- 
thing; when  we  lose  power  we  will  lose  every- 
thing .  .  .  having  no  power  Is  miaaj,  having 
power  brings  happinees;  seizing  power  Is 
very  difficult  and  the  loss  of  this  power  Is 
very  dsngerous."  Lin  Plao,  Mao's  affirmed 
successor,  and  the  epitome  ot  this  mlUtary 
power.  Is  quoted  as  having  said  in.  Fetouary 
1987,  "To  use  my  cust<nnary  language,  I 
would  define  political  power  as  the  power  of 
sui^reaslon." 

While  the  factional  struggles  wtthln  Cblsa 
are  by  no  means  over,  a  drab  order  has  been 
restored,  and  the  military  authority  of  the 
Mao/Un  group  has  been  reasserted.  Thus, 
Peking's  policy  can  again  turn  towards  the 
outside  world  m  this  post-Cultural  Revolu- 
tion phaee. 

China's  seU-ln^xieed  Isolation  during  the 
period  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  may  have 
been  far  more  rational  in  design  than  Is  often 
recognized  in  the  West. 

If  Peking  wanted  to  prevent  any  fortign 
intervention  and  exploitation  of  the  Internal 
conflicts  and  weaknesses  resulting  from  the 
power  struggle,  self  Iscdatlon  provided  this 
protection.  With  the  reassertion  of  authority 
under  the  new  leadership,  a  new  initiative 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  can  be  under- 
taken. 

It.  TXXIfDS  IN   StMO-SOVBT  SZLATION8 

Tlie  revived  activity  In  foreign  pcdicy,  bow- 
ever,  may  not  be  entirely  voluntary.  In  part, 
at  least.  It  may  result  from  the  alarm 
oauseg  by  the  sharpening  of  the  Sino-Sovlet 
oonfliot,  which  led  to  a  growing  number  of 
serious  frontier  incidents.  Tliese  incidents 
must  have  appeared  rather  ominous  to 
PAlng  as  the  shock  caused  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  con- 
Jiured  up  the  spectacle  of  possible  Soviet 
military  action  against  "Maoism"  In  China. 
The  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  claim  to  a  Com- 
munist right  of  intervention  In  Socialist 
countriee  whenever  sodallsm  is  threatened 
from  within  ot  outilde  the  country  oould 
well  apply  to  China.  The  massive  buUd-up 
of  dose  to  forty  fully  equipped  Soviet  di- 
visions along  the  Chlneee  frontier  in  Man- 
churia, Outer  Mongolia,  and  Turkestan,  lent 
eredlbUlty  to  the  poUtleal  threat.  By  the  end 
of  1960  this  threat  of  military  Interventloa 
^>peared  very  close  Indeed.  TUs  was  the 
moment  for  a  change  In  China's  fonlgn 
policy  toward  the  Oommunlst  bloc  as  wall 
as  toward  the  non-Communist  wocld. 

The  motivation  and  dlrectl<m  of  the  new 
Chlneee  foreign  p(dlcy  must  be  understood 
within  this  setting.  Ilie  danger  of  ccnfllet 
with  the  SovleC  Union  was  avoided  through 
negotlatlaos.  Initiated  by  Kosygln's  meeting 
with  Chou  Enlal  at  the  Peking  airport  In 
September  1980.  Tlieee  negotlatloos  led  to 
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the  reestabUshment  of  regular  diplomatic 
relations,  and,  at  the  very  least,  to  the  end 
of  frontier  Incidents  and  the  normalisation 
of  frontier  relations.  Of  more  Importance, 
perhaps,  was  the  quiet  dlaoontlnuanoe  of 
Mao's  esrller  claim  to  leadership  of  worid 
cooununism  In  open  challenge  to  Moecow. 
Peking  seemingly  accepted  the  Soviet  thesis 
that  no  one  center  for  Communism  exists, 
but  that  all  parties  are  equal — though  one 
may  be  more  equal  than  others — and  that 
Mao  was  the  leader  of  China  only.  Idecdogl- 
cally,  at  least,  the  way  has  been  opened  for 
aino-Sovlet  parallel  policies,  or  even  cooper- 
ation towards  oommnn  Communist  goals. 
This  trand.  If  it  Is  actually  a  trend,  has  re- 
cently been  reinforced  by  an  Implied  Soviet 
acceptance  of  the  new  military-dominated 
Chlneee  Communist  Party  as  a  proper  and 
aoceptaUe  party  within  the  socialist  Inter- 
natlfwal  framework.  Though  both  sides  still 
T,^\Tt*m\n  their  military  stance,  and  fre- 
qxiently  Indulge  in  lUkme-calllng,  the  oonfilot 
has  clearly  been  de-fused. 

ITT.   TUB   NZW   SStftW   UMll'SU  VSOITT 

Oonc\urrently  with  the  Soviet  negotiations, 
Peking  moved  to  establish  closer  relations 
with  North  Etorea  and  North  Vietnam. 
Iluon^  an  exchange  of  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  Ptidng  arranged  the  "New  Asian 
Unltad  ntrnt."  We  can  only  surmlss  what 
plans  have  been  dlscussd  in  the  lengthy  ses- 
sions between  the  major  military  leaders  of 
the  new  allies.  From  the  published  state- 
ments, however,  there  emerges  a  new  aggree- 
slvenees  directed  sgalnst  the  United  States 
as  the  "Imperialist  enemy"  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  her  "lackeys"  of  Japan,  Sooth 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Indochina,  and  Israel. 

The  basis  of  this  New  Asian  United  Ftont 
Is  the  Increased  emphasis  on  the  support  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  and  revolu- 
tionary movements.  Aside  from  the  stress  on 
support  to  this  type  of  warfare,  China  Is  pro- 
claimed the  "reliable  rear  area"  for  these 
wars — referring  to  the  growing  validity  of  the 
Chinese  nuclear  deterrent.  The  statements 
aiMl  agreements  of  Peking,  Pyongyang,  and 
Hanoi  contain  no  reference  to  the  Slno-Soviet 
contest  within  the  Communist  world,  and 
the  Chinese  policy  toward  support  of  Com- 
munist revcdutions  can,  therefore,  be  inter- 
preted as  a  move  toward  reconciliation  by 
proxy  with  overall  Communist  pcdlcy  ss 
agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  the 
main  trend  and  piirpoae  of  the  new  Chlneee 
policy  Is  to  play  down  the  oonfiict  within  the 
Oommunlst  world  and  to  renew  the  effort 
of  supporting  revolutionary  movements,  fo- 
cusing on  United  Statee  p<^cy  as  a  major 
target. 

This  abatement  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  ocmfllet 
raises  the  spectnmi  of  a  future  alignment 
of  the  forces  facing  each  other  today  along 
the  Slno-Sovlet  frontier— a  most  formidable 
military  concentration.  Indeed,  if  theee 
armies  should  no  longer  be  a  cheek  on  each 
other  but  combining  to  face  outward  towards 
South  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific  area. 
Should  such  force  be  used  to  back  the  an- 
nounced expanislonlst  alms  of  the  New  Asia 
United  Front,  the  threat  of  world  peace  would 
become  grave.  Our  own  poeture  will  have  to 
be  determined  by  whatever  reading  we  can 
gain  of  Peking's  Intentions  obviously  a  ma- 
jor topic  of  any  «™"«"g  or  even  present  talks. 
Lest  we  Indulge  in  euphoria  it  should  b* 
clear  that  there  has  been  no  public  Indica- 
tion whatsoever  of  a  lessening  of  Peking^ 
present  aggressive  posture.  On  the  contrary, 
the  new  Intensity  ot  this  aggrssslvensss  luts 
been  indicated  In  Peking's  slogans  for  May 
1971. 

Theee  Slogans  present  the  theme  that  "Rev- 
olution is  the  main  trend  in  the  world  to- 
day." One  by  one,  the  slogans  support  the 
pe^dss  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  Oambodla,  Korsa, 
the  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  Amartcan  ooon- 
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trlss.  the  Arabe,  and  Cuba  and  Albania  in 
their  "wars  of  national  liberation"  and  their 
struggle  against  United  Stotee  "Inqmrlallsm." 
Japansss  "militarism."  and  Zionism.  TtM 
tenor  of  the  slogans,  must  more  than  In 
previous  years,  sxprsssss  a  detailed  aggres- 
sive militancy  wiUx  no  signs  of  modification 
of  poUcy.  The  same  tone  prevails  In  the 
Joint  editorials  pufaUshsd  on  July  1,  ths  60th 
anmlveoary  of  the  Chinese  Oommunlst  Party, 
tn  the  Peoples'  DvOy,  Bed  Flag,  and  the  lib- 
eration Army  Daily.  The  theme  begins  with 
an  exortation  to  "persistently  follow  the 
road  of  seizing  pcdltical  power  by  srmad 
force,  continuing  the  revolution  under  the 
dictatordi4>  of  the  proletariat,  and  to  be 
good  at  learning  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung."  Squally  onUnous  Is  the  IncUislon  of 
the  promise  to  liberate  Taiwan  under  the  a»o- 
Uon  that  dsals  with  the  Peoples'  Ubaratton 
Army.  foUowed  by  the  claim  that  "we  need^ 
not  only  a  powerful  army  but  also  a  powar- 
ful  air-force  and  a  powerful  navy." 

IV.   FXXINa'S   PSTCHOUMICAI,   OFXBATIOm 

ThU  Communist  expansionist  policy  is 
conducted  on  two  fronts.  One  is  the  military, 
which  Is  carried  on  wherever  PAlng  sssnmes 
that  there  will  be  only  minimal  reslstanos 
from  local  governments  and  no  outstds  s«q>- 
port  for  existing  local  reslstanos.  The  other 
front  Is  that  of  propaganda  warfare,  aimed 
at  undermining  the  trust  in  United  Statea 
assistance  and  undermining  in  the  United 
States  our  beUef  m  ths  moral  standards  of  tha 
causss  we  ars  strpporUng.  Sowing  distrust  be- 
tween us  and  our  alllas.  Imaga  breaking,  and 
the  creation  of  dissension  among  paellas  and 
their  govamments  Is  one  of  the  major  pur- 
posss  of  this  kind  of  psyetxdogical  warfare — 
warfars  we  have  little  understood,  let  alane 
countered. 

This  kind  of  propaganda  carefully  seleots 
Its  targets  and  plays  vp  to  their  emotions 
and  beliefs.  Tills  Is  nothing  new  in  Com- 
munist tntsmatlonal  relations.  At  the  tlma 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  Moecow  Intro- 
duoed  a  new  dimension  In  International  rela- 
tions through  the  support  of  Communist 
movements  and  other  groups  in  foreign  ooun- 
tries;  movemsnts  whoss  attitudes  or  poliolee 
were  of  some  advantage  to  the  Oommunlst 
purpose.  This  wss  the  original  purpoae  of 
the  Comintern,  which  was  formally  aban- 
doned during  World  War  II  as  a  gesture  to 
the  Western  allies  in  the  war  against  Hitler. 
International  contacts,  though  less  central- 
ized, have  never  been  abandoned,  however, 
and  the  people-to-pec^le  policy  Is  an  obvious 
atten4>t  by  Peking  to  regenerate  a  world- 
wide revtduUonary  movement.  In  statements 
from  Peking,  a  clear  dlstlnetlon  is  made  be- 
tween relations  with  the  Amerloan  people 
and  relations  with  the  Anwrloan  government. 
Indeed,  the  Ohlnss  Communist  purpose  U  to 
use  pec^le-to-people  diplomacy  to  xindermlhe 
non-Oommunlst  governments  and  their  pol- 
icies. \ 

An  lnvlUti<»i  to  the  VA  president  to  visit 
Peking  could,  however,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  negate  the  propaganda  dichotomy  of 
friendship  to  the  American  people  and  im- 
placable hostUlty  to  their  "imperalist"  gov- 
emmmt.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  may  hava  been 
weighed  In  Peking's  decision  to  extend  the 
invitation,  sad  whether  propaganda  war  will 
oeass  on  the  baslB  of  negotiations. 

V.  mEsro's  iraooTiATOB:  choc  bt-lai 

One  danger  of  a  public  euphoria  about  a 
new  course  tn  Peking  Is  the  build-up  given 
by  the  media  to  the  Ohlneee  Prime  Minister. 
Ohou  Kn-lal,  as  a  "pragmatut,"  a  man  of 
reason  and  moderation  not  limited  by  'Geo- 
logical blinders"  aUsgedly  reeerved  to  old 
guard  Oommunlsts.  This  picture  Is  rsmlnls- 
oent  of  that  once  painted  m  World  War  II 
of  Stalin— when  the  allianoe  of  the  Soviet 


Union  led  a  great  many  Americans  to  think 
of  the  Soviet  leader  as  Uncle  Joe.  the  shrewd 
(dd  peasant  with  ths  pipe  who  was  only 
defending  Mother  Russia  against  the  NaAs. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Chou  Kn-lal  Is 
a  suave  and  snphlstlrated  Oommunlst  lead- 
er, who  baa  become  the  klngpm  of  Slno- 
Sovlet  negotiations,  the  architect  of  the  New 
Asian  United  Ftont,  the  leading  q>okesman 
of  "*««"«"  c>ommunlst  propaganda  policy 
and.  perhiqiM.  the  moat  Important  dwclslon- 
makar  In  Peking— at  least  In  foreign  poUoy 
matteis. 

Chou  Kn-lal  rose  to  his  position  of  in- 
creased power  during  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, not  by  attempting  to  restrain  the  ooune 
of  the  revolution,  as  is  often  btileved.  but 
rather  by  giving  it  direction  leading  to  the 
prsasnt  mllltary-poUttcal  stnioture.  Chou  Is 
closely  linked  with  the  new  mlUtary  leader- 
Ship.  In  fact,  he  la  in  charge  of  the  milltary- 
Industrlat  structure  reqxmslble  for  the  tmild 
development  of  Ohlneee  nuclear  technology. 
Ohoo  la  far  from  the  moderate  many  believe 
him  to  be.  m  his  past  record  he  emerges  as 
a  ruttalsas  and  cruel  leader,  quite  o^Mhle  of 
the  brutal  slaughter  of  the  families  of  Com- 
munist sgents  who  revealed  information 
when  o^>tured  by  the  Natlonallsta.  Chou 
Kn-lal  has  now  played  a  key  part  In  estab- 
lishing the  mlUtary-poUtloal  structure  in 
China,  in  resuming  contacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  devising  both  military  and 
propaganda  pdUces  sgalnst  the  West.  Be 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  aUa 
and  dangerous  Communist  Isaders.  India's 
Nehru,  who  had  trusted  Chou  and  did  not 
survive  the  bitter  results  of  his  deosptlon. 
stated  before  his  death:  "I  must  cmfsas  that 
we  have  seMom  come  aeroas  such  a  Uaveety 
of  truth  .\nd  decency  In  Intematlooal 
behavtor." 

VI.   UMliaU  STAXIS  roucT 

In  anticipation  of  a  new  phase  of  relations 
with  Peking,  we  must,  theref<n«,  have  no 
Illusions  about  Peking^  main  purpoae— 
which  is  continued  support  to  the  Commu- 
nist strategy  of  "wars  of  national  Ubecatton." 
This  kind  of  warfare  Is  the  Asian  counter- 
part to  the  military  threat  of  Soviet  armor, 
which  hung  over  Kurope  during  the  years  of 
the  Cold  War  and  was  answered  by  the 
NATO  alliance.  In  Asia  today  thsrs  exists  no 
peaceful  co-existence"  or  detente.  Any  suc- 
cessful negotiations  with  Communist  China 
must  be  based  on  the  purpoee  of  inducing 
Peking  to  abandon  this  p<flicy.  Any  retreat 
on  this  point  will  only  encourage  further 
aggieasion. 

In  his  breakthro\i|^  towards  negotiation 
President  Nixon,  and  his  chief  advlaor.  Dr. 
Kissinger,  will  unquestionably  be  aware  of 
thsse  Issues.  Indeed,  they  may  be  already  on 
th  agenda.  One  wonders  about  Chou  Xn-lal's 
motlvea.  Tet  he  may  also  hc^e  for  a  disarray 
in  our  relations  with  our  sllies.  He  may  feel 
that  the  position,  within  the  Communist 
world  as  wtil  as  without,  which  will  derive 
from  theee  negotiations  may  be  worth  the 
minimum  conoession  needed  for  that  nor- 
malisation of  relations"  of  which  the  an- 
nouncement speaks.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  visit  oould  have  been  announced  with- 
out some  broad  understanding  about  the 
posBlblUty  of  acceptable  agreements.  There 
should  be  no  iUusion  about  the  extreme 
risk,  indeed  the  danger  of  this  mission,  which 
in  Itself  will  have  its  psyoholcgloal  impact 
on  our.  as  well  as  the  other,  side.  Our  posi- 
tion has  been  one  of  commitments  and 
aiiiaww  redefined  under  the  Nixon  doctrine. 
Anyone  traveling  in  Asia  recently  has  heard 
the  often-expreesed  concern  over  the  unoer- 
tamty  of  Am*^'^"  poUoy  and  the  fear  of 
UjB.  iscflattonlsm  caused  by  ths  Internal 
dSbate. 

m  a  recent  speech.  Japanese  Ambassador 
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Ushlte  w&med  about  this  psychologleal  cUn- 
ger.  In  his  wcstls: 

"It  Is  a  good  thing  to  urge  Asian  nations 
to  defend  themselves,  but  It  will  psyohologl- 
eally  and  poUtlcaUy  have  an  advene  effect 
If  It  gives  Astaas  the  Impreeslon  ttiat  the 
United  8t»tes  u  thinning  out  Its  security 
oonunltment.  In  Asia  as  a  whole  psychologi- 
cal measuzee  are  sometimes  more  Important 
than  actual  military  proteeUon.  Som*  Asian 
oountrlee  may  need  actually  less  military 
protection  In  terms  at  modem  defense  abtl- 
Ity  than  those  In  Western  Xuxope,  but  they 
may  need  more  psychological  military  pres- 
ence or  moral  oommltment  for  their  politi- 
cal stability." 

m  order  to  retain  the  fall-back  position 
of  our  alllanose,  we  must,  therefore,  be  most 
careful  In  our  approatdies  to  Peking  not 
to  give  the  false  Impression  of  abandoning 
our  stand  and  commitments  for  the  sake  of 
very  doubtful  gains  In  the  hazy  world  of 
Communist  motivations,  llost  of  all,  It  Is 
vital  that  there  be  no  doubt  about  our  de- 
termlnaUoo  to  fully  honor  our  oommltment 
to  our  Nationalist  ally  on  Taiwan — ^for 
against  this  aU  Asia  will  measure  our  cred- 
IbUlty. 

vn.  TBS  cBmxsK  UNinu)  nattoits  beat 

It  Is  wl13i  this  caveat  that  we  must  ^- 
proacb  the  most  serious  problem  facing  us 
at  the  moment  In  Asia,  Peking's  attempt  to 
gain  the  Chinese  saaA  In  the  United  Nations 
and  to  have  the  National  Government  ex- 
pelled— the  substance  of  the  Albanian  Reso- 
lution. This  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  an 
Amedoan  policy  decision,  since  the  outcome 
depends  on  the  vote  of  the  majority  of 
governments  In  the  assembly.  A  CThlnese 
Communist  victory  la  possible  this  September 
If  the  majority  of  the  assembly  members  give 
up  the  principle  that  the  Issue  la  an  "Im- 
pcMtant  question"  requiring  a  two-thirds 
majority  and  If  a  simple  majority  then  sup- 
ports the  Albanian  resolution. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the 
consequences  of  such  a  decision,  which.  In 
my  view,  would  lead  to  a  snious  decline  in 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  Itself.  Cmce 
iMfore,  the  Soviets,  with  their  Troika  pro- 
posal, endangered  the  future  fimctlonlng  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Its  present,  limited, 
rede.  Peking  violations  of  the  Charter  stipu- 
lations are  a  matter  of  r«c<»d.  Admlaalcm 
without  a  change  In  Peking's  policy  would 
make  a  travesty  of  the  Charter.  Peking  has 
vKdarted  Its  principles  not  only  In  the  past: 
the  new.  Increased  emphasis  on  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  supports  a  form  of  ag- 
gression which  clearly  falls  imder  the  illegal 
use  of  force  referred  to  In  the  United  Na- 
tlcxis  Charter.  The  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  in  Its  last  session,  was  very  spe- 
cific in  prohibiting  the  use  of  force  in  viola- 
tion of  existing  demarcation  lines  between 
countries  and  within  divided  countries  and 
In  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  organizing 
guerrilla  forces  and  other  groups  to  cross 
boundaries  and  penetrate  into  other  coun- 
tries. The  proclaimed  policy  of  Peking  today, 
therefcM«,  is  clearly  hostile  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  United  Nations.  The  admission 
of  Peking  on  the  basis  of  its  present  policy 
would  at  the  very  least  paralyze  the  orga- 
nisation, but  might  very  well  lead  to  its 
demise.  The  problem  for  American  policy  is 
how  to  counter  this  danger  and  to  protect 
that  usefulness  which  the  United  Nations 
still  possesses. 

The  most  practical  proposal  so  far  made 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  Lodge  Report.  The 
principle  of  accepting  de  facto  contrcH  by 
existing  go'vemments  is  to  be  applied  on  a 
universal  level.  If,  as  some  maintain,  eight 
hundred  million  Chinese  should  not  remain 
unrepresenitcd.  It  would  be  equally  unfair 
to  leave  out  of  the  system  at  representation 
the   fourteen   million  on  Taiwan,   a  larger 


groiq>  of  pofMilatlon  than  ttiat  of  two-thirds 
of  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  restate  the 
facts  of  the  OhlTMwe  Natkmal  Oovemmssit'a 
loyal  fulfillment  of  aU  United  Nations  obUga- 
tloos  and  aooeptanoe  of  international  re- 
^mnslbilitiee  in  contrast  to  the  behavior  of 
the  Communist  government  In  Peking.  What 
dxxild  be  Bti  iiseml  agam  is  the  faot  that  on 
Taiwan  there  exists  an  c^>en  Chinese  society 
with  a  living  standard  many  times  that  of 
the  mainland  population  (the  highest  m 
Asia  next  to  Japan),  and  even  more  Impor- 
tant, m  my  view,  an  open  Chinese  educa- 
tional system.  The  argument  that  the  eight 
hundred  million  people  should  have  a  voice 
in  world  affairs  is,  \n  any  case,  untenable, 
since  in  a  Communist  country  no  consent 
save  submission  has  been  sought  by  the  re- 
gime m  power.  The  assumption  that  govwn- 
ments  represent  the  peoples  under  their  re- 
spective control,  if  valid,  wlU  have  to  be  gen- 
erally applied  with  fairness  to  all.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  Lodge  Report.  A  practical 
division  of  nations  Into  areas  controlled  by 
oppoeed  governments  exists  in  East  and  West 
Germany,  North  and  South  Korea,  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  in  Peldng  and 
Taipei.  The  principle  of  the  Lodge  Report — 
the  admission  of  two  governments  of  di- 
vided nations,  each  for  the  area  and  popula- 
tion it  controls — will  properly  apply  the  Idea 
of  universal  participation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  my  view,  therefore,  it  should  be  the 
goal  of  American  policy  to  obtain  a  broad 
support  for  this  concepit  through  a  proposal 
submitted  to  the  United  NaUons  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Albanian  Resolution.  I  believe 
that  support  will  be  forthcoming  for  such  a 
pro^>06al  from  East  as  well  as  West  Germany, 
South  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Na- 
tional Government,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
the  leadlhg  countries  represented  in  the 
United  Nations,  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 
Should  the  Chinese  Communist  government 
accept  this  proposal,  Its  ptartlclpatlon  in  the 
United  Nations  would  be  tMsed  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  present  status  of  the  mainland 
and  Taiwan  and  any  inviolability  by  mili- 
tary means.  In  other  words,  this  would  be  a 
test  of  Peking's  policy.  If  Peking  re- 
fuses, there  will  be  more  time  to  wait  and  see 
what  course  internal  and  external  develop- 
ments will  take  In  Mainland  China,  without 
having  to  face  the  Immediate  threat  of  a 
major  Chinese  Communist  psychological  vlc- 
t<wy.  which  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  our 
position  m  Asia  and  to  peace. 

A  solution  of  the  UN  issue  appears  to  be  a 
major  part  of  the  "normalization  of  rela- 
tions." In  the  meantime  the  Albanian  Reso- 
lution has  been  tabled,  and  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  immediate  prepara- 
tions are  required  if  the  case  before  the  UN 
is  not  to  be  lost  by  default.  The  President's 
statement  about  not  acting  at  the  "expense 
of  our  old  friends"  will  find  here  its  imme. 
dlate  appUcatlon.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
need  for  secrecy  has  apparently  prevented  us 
from  acting  m  ctmsultation  with  our  allies. 
It  is  vital  to  correct  that  omission  for  the 
moves  to  come. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  thds  extraordinary 
venture  in  diplomacy,  we  cannot  abandon 
the  responsibility  for  our  part  In  the  security 
of  the  free  world  on  which.  In  the  last  resort, 
the  peace  in  which  we  believe  depends. 


SELECTIVE  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KKITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  American  people  have 


come  to  think  of  a  rail  strike,  or  rail 
strike  threat,  zs  a  near-permanent  fix- 
ture upon  our  national  scene.  Mean- 
while, the  Congress  has  been  seen  as  the 
court  of  last  resort  through  which,  at 
the  11th,  if  not  the  25th  hour,  a  settle- 
ment of  sorts  is  imposed. 

This  chronic  threat  and  disruption  of 
rail  service  helps  no  one.  certainly  not 
the  general  public  which  remains  the 
threatoied  or  damaged  third  party.  Nor 
is  it  proper  that,  repeatedly,  the  Con- 
gress is  compelled  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  broken  negotiations  and  produce  a 
patchwork  settlement  to  get  the  trains 
moving  again. 

To  this  pattern  of  performance,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  added  a  slight  modi- 
fication. It  has  refused  to  overturn  a 
lower  court  ruling  which  permitted  rail- 
road unions  to  strike  selectively. 

The  Court's  theory  was,  presumably, 
that,  with  the  major  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's rail  system  functioning,  no  na- 
tional emergency  would  exist  and  Con- 
gress would  not  therefore  have  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  In  practice,  however, 
this  Judicial  theory  may  not  hold  water. 
A  rail  strike  affecting  one  line,  or  one 
region  of  the  country,  can  destroy  a 
critical  link  in  the  national  chain  and 
effect  other,  even  all,  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. Further,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
selective  strike  can  escalate  into  a  na- 
tional strike.  But,  even  short  of  this 
evenutality,  public  concern  and  outrage 
could  compel  congressional  action. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  need  legisla- 
tion to  cope  with  such  a  possibility.  Such 
legislation  should  permit  Presidential  in- 
tervention if  a  selective  strike  causes  im- 
mediate imperilment  of  the  national 
health  and  safety.  It  should  permit  the 
President  to  ask  both  parties  to  spend 
additional  time  at  the  bargaining  table 
in  search  of  settlement.  Finally,  it  should 
embody  the  administration's  suggestion 
of  final  offer  selection. 

Final  offer  selection  is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  divisiveness  of  compulsory 
arbitration  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding strong  impetus  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  assurance  of  peaceful  reso- 
lution. Specifically,  final  offer  selection 
provides  that,  after  the  disputants  have 
bargained  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
each  would  set  forth  two  final  offers 
which  would  constitute  complete  and 
binding  agreement.  A  bo&rd  composed  of 
public  members  would  then  select  one  of 
these  offers. 

The  emergency  strike  legislation — H.R. 
9088 — of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  would 
achieve  these  goals.  It  would  not  outlaw 
selective  strikes,  but  it  would  assure  that 
they  remained  within  that  category.  This 
legislation  would,  among  other  things, 
amend  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  It  would  limit  a  selective  strike  to 
two  carriers  operating  in  a  system  in  any 
one  region  and  carrying  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  that  region's  revenue  Um- 
mlles. 

With  some  of  our  Nation's  railroads 
now  struck  on  the  newly  permitted  selec- 
tive strike  basis.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  on  this 
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legislation,  scheduled  to  start  tomorrow, 
are  most  tlmdy. 

ELR.  9088  offers  a  good  solution  to  this 
problem.  I  shall,  however,  follow  these 
bearings  with  an  (xien  mind  with  regard 
to  similar  bills  that  will  be  ocmsldered. 

The  most  Important  fact  at  this  mo- 
ment Is  that  Congress  recognizes  tUs 
problem  and  Is  moving  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  resolve  It. 


MFN  FOR  EASTERN  EUROPE,  SOVIET 
UNION.  AND  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  IteoLXT)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago,  on  August  4, 1969. 1  introduced  a  bill 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  by  providing 
the  President  with  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend "most  favored  nation"  trade  status 
to  Rumania.  President  Nixon  had  Just 
returned  from  a  successful  world  tour 
which  included  a  warm  reception  in 
Bucharest  by  President  Ceausescu  and 
the  Rumanian  people.  Since  then  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  have 
blossomed. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  the  same 
bUl,  amid  reports  that  President  Nixon 
has  decided  that  the  time  has  come  to 
give  MFN  to  Rumania.  The  Department 
of  State  has  endorsed  a  similar  bill  in 
the  Senate,  stating : 

The  admimstratlon  would  not . . .  object  to 
this  particular  bill  since  It  provides  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  to  extend  MFN  treat- 
ment only  to  Rumania. 

Evidence  of  Improved  relations 
aboimds.  In  the  last  year,  trade  between 
our  two  countries  has  doubled.  In  1970. 
Rumania  bought  $66  million  worth  of 
goods  and  services  trom.  the  United 
States.  In  the  face  of  a  possible  U.S.  trade 
deficit  this  year  and  a  precarious  balance- 
of -payments  position,  the  fact  that  Ru- 
mania buys  more  from  us  than  it  sells  us 
is  Indeed  good  news. 

Also,  speculation  is  rampant  that  Ru- 
mania was  instrumental  in  arranging 
for  Dr.  Kissinger's  recent  visit  to  Peking 
and  President  Nixon's  expected  visit 
within  the  next  few  months. 

In  March  1970,  the  Apollo  Xn  astro- 
nauts were  warmly  received  when  they 
stopped  in  Rumania,  and  recently  scien- 
tific and  technical  co<H>eration  has  been 
striking. 

Finally,  when  disastrous  floods  struck 
Rumania  in  the  spring  and  summer  last 
year,  the  U.S.  Government  and  private 
U.S.  citizens  responded  immediately  and 
generously  to  the  humanitarian  phght  of 
the  people. 

Relations  between  our  two  countries 
have  steadily  improved,  and  in  part  this 
has  been  because  of  Rumania's  fierce  in- 
dependence as  a  separate  nation  within 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  President  Ceausescu 
has  always  placed  the  interests  of  his 
small  country  of  20  million  people  above 
those  of  their  "big  brother"  In  Moscow. 

In  1962,  when  Russia  proposed  to  fully 
integrate  the  economies  of  the  Eastern 


European  countries  with  her  own  and  in- 
troduce areawlde  economic  planning. 
Rumania  steadfastly  refused  to  partici- 
pate. The  Russian  masterplan  called  for 
Rumania  to  produce  raw  materials, 
mineral  and  agricultural  products,  rather 
than  an  industrial  complex  including  an 
immense  Iron  and  steel  mm  which  Ru- 
mania favored.  This  act  of  oppositian, 
more  than  any  other,  helped  preserve 
the  economic  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  the  East  European  nations. 

When  Russia  led  the  other  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  in  an  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  August  1968.  Rumania  bit- 
terly condemned  it  as  "a  great  mistake 
and  a  grave  danger  to  peace  in  Europe." 
Further.  Ceausescu  warned  the  Soviets 
that  "they  would  encounter  armed  resist- 
ance if  they  tried  to  invade  Rumania." 

Although  Rumania,  unfortunately,  has 
not  permitted  the  devel(H}ment  of  per- 
sonal and  economic  freedom  tunong  Its 
people,  nevertheless  it  is  this  same  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  which  it  holds  to  be  in- 
violate as  between  nations.  Ceausescu  has 
stated: 

We  base  our  for^gn  poUcy  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  rights,  noninterference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  others,  respect  for 
sovereignty  and  national  Independence,  and 
the  right  of  the  peoples  to  decide  their  own 
fate  without  outside  Interference. 

This  principle  has  led  Rumania  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  relations  with  West 
Germany  and  Israel,  oppose  the  Soviet 
version  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  walk  out  of  the  Budapest  Con- 
ference of  Commimist  bloc  countries  in 
August  of  1968,  vote  often  in  (H>position 
to  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
and  maintain  extremely  cordial  relations 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Rumania's  independence  in  the  deter- 
mination of  its  own  foreign  policy  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  United  States.  For 
it  is  this  independence  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  soUdarity  in  the  Communist 
bloc,  which  permit  the  United  States  to 
lead  from  a  position  of  stroigth  when 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Congress  can  encourage  that  independ- 
ence in  the  Rumanlsms  by  authorizing 
the  President  to  grant  them  most-fa- 
vored-nation tariff  treatment.  Increased 
trade  which  would  result  from  such  ac- 
tion would  also  aid  our  own  coqpunerclal 
interests. 

MFN  would  make  Rumania  less  eco- 
nomically dependent  upon  the  U.S,SJEl. 
than  it  is  today.  In  1969,  although  Ru- 
mania had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
trade  with  Russia  of  any  E^ast  European 
country,  it  nevertheless  amounted  to  a 
whopping  30  percent  of  her  total  ex- 
ports. The  economic  leverage  which  this 
gives  to  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  help  but 
spill  over  into  the  poUtical  realm.  In  fact, 
there  can  never  be  political  independ- 
ence for  a  country  until  there  is  economic 
independence.  By  helping  to  provide  that 
economic  independence,  the  United 
States  can  at  the  same  time  help  to  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  political  inde- 
pendence which  is  so  much  in  our  own 
national  interest. 

MFN  for  Rumania  would  also  be  in  our 


own  c<»nmercial  Interest.  If  trade  restric- 
tions were  the  common  poUcy  of  all  of 
the  Western  nations  in  their  dealings 
with  Communist  countries,  they  might 
have  a  potent  economic  and  political  im- 
pact. However,  of  ail  of  our  European 
allies,  we  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not 
presently  grant  MFN  to  Rumania.  We 
therefore  Impose  no  serious  problem  to 
Rumania  by  this  attitude  but  hurt  only 
our  own  Interests. 

To  be  sure,  the  Rumanians  are  indeed 
desirous  of  gsdning  MFN  tariff  treatment 
and  the  increased  trade  which  they  laapt 
it  will  make  possible.  However,  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  they  desire  this  is  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  earn  more  Amer- 
ican dollars  with  which  to  buy  more  and 
better  American  goods  and  technology. 
The  advantages  this  holds  for  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen are  obvious. 

Upon  his  return  from  Rumania  in  1969. 
President  Nixon  told  the  throng  of  peo- 
ple gathered  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
that- 
Deep  differences  m  poUtlcal  philosophy 
cannot  perznanently  divide  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

What  is  most  inux>rtant  for  the  United 
States  is  that  those  differences  in  politi- 
cal philosophy  should  not  be  used  like  a 
vice  to  crush  the  independent,  naticaial- 
iatic  course  which  the  Rumanians  have 
chosen  for  themselves.  This  will  not  oc- 
cur so  long  as  America  recognizes  that 
indq>endenoe  and  actively  enoourages  it. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  that 
independence  and  now  has  urged  the 
Congress  to  act  to  foster  it.  As  with 
the  ping-pong  tournament  in  China,  the 
ball  is  now  in  our  court.  If  we  in  Congress 
are  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  in  the 
determination  of  national  policy,  then 
hearings  should  be  held  on  our  Eastern 
European  trade  policy  at  an  early  date. 

The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
could  provide  the  focus  for  those  hear- 
ings. 

The  general  bill  I  today  Introduced 
would  permit  the  President  to  extend 
MFN  to  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  diplomatic  relations 
and  which  is  a  member  of  GATT — Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
if  the  President  determines  such  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest. 


PCB'S— EVIRONMENTAL  POISON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
July  23.  the  UJB.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture revealed  that  a  significant  inopor- 
tion  of  chickens  raised  in  12  States  have 
been  contaminated  with  an  extremely 
dangerous  chemical — polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyl — PCB. 

This  occurrence  tragically  illustrates 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  preventive  action  against  the  un- 
controlled use  of  this  deadly  chemlcaL 
Duiing  the  past  2  years  I  have  attempted 
to  get  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
tc  take  the  necessary  protective  actions 
that  would  have  forestalled  such  an  oc- 
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currence  and  would  have  8:uaranteed  the 
health  and  aafeiy  of  the  pubUe.  Bat  In 
■n  almost  unprecedented  dlqday  of  dls- 
recard  for  the  pabllc  health  and  irelf are, 
that  administratlTe  action  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

nieref  ore,  I  am  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  totally  ban  the  distribution 
<A  PCB'8  in  Interstate  commerce,  thus 
insuring  that  oar  health  and  environ- 
ment are  safeguarded  from  the  hazards 
of  this  chemlcaL 

Manufactured  in  the  United  States 
soldy  by  the  Monsanto  Co..  polychlo- 
rlnated  Uphenyls  are  a  serious  threat 
to  our  health  and  to  our  envlranment. 
Uke  DDT— their  chemical  cousin— 
PCB's  and  their  resldae  are  extremely 
toxic  to  animal  life,  cause  birds  to  lay 
eggs  with  shdls  too  thin  to  protect  the 
embtyos  they  enclose,  and  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  reprodncttre 
capacity  of  animals. 

But  by  far  the  most  frightening  hazard 
is  the  effect  of  PCB's  on  human  beings. 
Polychlorlnated  biphenyls  may  be  taken 
Into  the  body  by  direct  action  upon  the 
skin  or  as  a  vapor  through  the  respira- 
tory tract.  The  effect  on  the  skin  is 
chloracne:  the  early  symptwns  of  which 
are  pimples  and  dark  pigmentation; 
later,  more  serious  eruptions.  Persons 
who  have  been  continuously  exposed  to 
PCB's  may  suffer  nausea,  vomiting,  loss 
of  weight,  endema  and  abdranlnal  pain. 
Increased  remdratlon,  lowered  blood  cell 
count,  and  inhibltioD  of  the  carbohydrate 
metabollam.  More  serious  effects  are 
those  on  the  kidneys.  The  principle  ef- 
fect, however,  is  on  the  liver — possibly 
]*iH"g  to  atrophy,  f <dlowed  by  death. 

PCB's  are  very  persistent  in  the  en- 
vironment thus  making  them  a  long- 
term  threat.  They  are  not  soliible  in 
water  and  resist  biological  breakdown. 

In  the  past,  PCB's  have  been  s(dd  by 
the  Mcmsanto  Co.  for  use  in  plasticlzer 
applications;  In  closed  system  i4>pllca- 
tions,  such  coolants  in  transformers;  as 
hydraulic  fluids;  and  as  an  extender  In 
pesticides. 

When  I  first  broufl^t  the  potential 
dangers  of  PCB's  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  April 
1970, 1  requested  that  certain  specific  ac- 
tions be  taken  to  protect  our  health  and 
environment  from  the  hazards  of  PCB's. 

I  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
ban  the  use  of  polychlorlnated  biphenyls 
In  pesticides.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture agreed  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
PCB's  in  pesticides  and  to  cancel  regis- 
trations for  pesticides  containing  PCB's. 

I  urged  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  set  food  tolerance  levels  for 
PCB's,  to  require  the  labeling  of  all  prod- 
ucts ccmtalnlng  PCB's,  and  to  determine 
whether  this  chemical  should  be  banned 
completdy.  In  replying  to  me,  the  FDA 
advised  me  that  it  was  undertaking  a 
survey  to  determine  the  extent  of  food 
ooDtamination  frmn  PCB's — the  results 
at  which  I  still  have  not  received.  FDA 
refused  to  set  food  tolerance  levels  and 
to  require  labeling. 

I  urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
act  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  from  this 
hazard.  He  replied  that  Investigations 


were  being  carried  out  by  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
results  of  these  studies  would  be  f  unneled 
to  the  staff  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

I  urged  the  Commission  Product  Safety 
to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  threat  to  our  environment.  The  Com- 
misslan  replied  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  conduct  an  Indepth  investi- 
gation of  the  hazards  of  PCB's  at  that 
time. 

And  I  urged  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  coordinate  the  effnls 
of  all  amnt^rlate  Oovemment  agencies, 
so  that  the  public  might  know  the 
sources  and  the  serioiisness  of  the  PCB 
danger,  and  that  it  take  steps  to  elimi- 
nate this  hazard  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Council  advised  me  that  It  was  woiAlng 
with  other  Federal  agencies  to  determine 
what  course  of  action  was  avallaUe  to 
the  Federal  Government 

Eariler  this  year  I  renewed  by  call  for 
administrative  action  by  requesting  the 
Administrator  <A  the  Environmental 
Protectloc  Agency  to  place  an  immediate 
ban  of  the  importation,  manufacture, 
and  sale  ol  all  products  containing  PCB's 
with  the  possible  exception  of  certain 
dosed  system  appUcatlons.  I  urged  that 
he  require  that  any  product  containing 
PCB's  not  Included  in  such  a  ban  be 
labeled  with  a  warning  as  to  their  detri- 
mental environmental  effects.  I  requested 
that  he  obtain  from  Btonsanto  those  pro- 
duction and  sales  figures  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  possible  PBC 
contamination — data  which  Monsanto 
has  refused  to  provide  me.  And  I  urged 
that  the  Ekivlroimieiital  Protection 
Agency  coordinate  all  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  dealing  with  this 
hazard. 

In  replying  to  me,  EPA  lgn<H^  all  four 
of  my  requests  and  in  no  way  respraided 
to  them. 

In  short,  except  tar  the  action  of  the 
Departmoit  of  Agriculture  in  banning 
PCB's  in  pesticides,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  taken  any  of  the  necessary 
steps  which  I  have  requested  over  the 
past  2  years  to  oombat  this  very  serious 
environmental  and  health  hazard. 

Tlie  results  of  this  Government  Inac- 
tion are  now  tragically  apparent.  Large 
amounts  of  poultry  and  hogs  In  a  12 
State  area  may  now  be  contaminated 
with  this  toodc  diemioal. 

For  nearly  3  months  PCB's  have  been 
lealdng  into  fish  meal  processed  at  the 
Bfest  Coast  Terminal,  me.,  lAant  in  ^- 
mlngton,  N.C.  The  meal  has  been  sold  to 
64  pcniltiy  producers  in  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  Kentuidcy,  Arkansas,  and 
MlaslBslppl. 

Aoconllng  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 16,000  tons  of  fish  meal  had  been 
produced  at  the  Wilmington  idant  be- 
tween April  30  and  July  16 — ^when  the 
idant  was  doaed  down. 

This  contamlnati(»  would  yet  be  un- 
noticed if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
commercial  poultry  processor  became 
alarmed  at  the  low  rate  of  hatching  at 
eggs  in  his  broiler  breeding  chl<±ens. 


I  can  see  no  way  that  all  the  poultry 
and  hogs  subjected  to  this  chemical  can 
now  be  traced.  The  potential  results 
could  be  dlsasterois. 

And  this  is  not  the  sole  Instance  of 
widespread  PCB  contamlnatlan  in  the 
food  chain. 

Ih  December  1970,  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  discovered  that  fat  samples  taken 
from  slaughtered  chickens  contained  a 
high  quantity  of  PCB  residue.  Upon  be- 
ing notified  of  this  finding  and  recogniz- 
ing the  potential  danger  of  this  occur- 
rence, the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Immediately 
stopped  the  movement  of  all  poultry 
from  the  area  In  Sullivan  County,  N.Y„ 
where  the  chickens  had  been  raiaed. 

The  New  Toik  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Maikets  then  began  a 
fuU-scale  investlgatloa  Into  the  extent 
of  possible  PCB  cantaminatl<m  In  poul- 
try. Their  lalwratory  ccnflzmed  the  find- 
ings made  by  Campbell  Soup  Co.  at  hUdi 
levels  of  PCB's,  and  the  n.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  established  a  continuing 
restraint  on  the  movement  of  aU  poul- 
try for  slaughter  In  SuUvan,  THster.  and 
Orange  Counties.  N.Y.,  until  It  was  found 
to  be  safe  through  a  special  screening 
test  operation. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  and 
in  conjunction  with  USDA,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  ordered  that  146,000  PCB-con- 
tamlnated  chickens  be  buried  imder  cloee 
supervision  to  make  absolutely  sure  that 
they  would  not  reach  the  marketplace. 

The  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  USDA,  and 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  aU  took  prompt 
action  to  deal  with  this  serious  problem, 
and  that  is  reassiulng.  However,  the  po- 
tential damage  which  could  have  re- 
sulted If  this  incident  had  not  been  dis- 
covered in  time  cannot  be  ignored.  And  I 
must  stress  that  this  is  not  an  Isolated 
example. 

In  January  1970,  samples  of  milk  col- 
lected by  the  State  of  Ohio  Department 
of  Agriculture  revealed  residue  of  a  Prod- 
uct closely  resembUng  DDT  and  DDD. 
On  February  19,  a  dairyman,  George 
Schwarzwalder,  was  Issued  a  notice  by 
the  division  of  food,  dairies,  and  drugs 
to  discontinue  the  sale  of  milk  until  such 
time  as  the  residue  found  In  his  milk 
was  below  the  actionaUe  level.  On  Feb- 
ruaiy  27,  another  dairyman,  Franklin 
Htmiphrc7,  received  a  similar  notice. 

Subsequent  samples  from  Individual 
cows  and  the  bulk  tank  on  these  farms 
submitted  to  agriculture  laboratories 
and  the  pestldde  laboratory  at  Ohio 
State  University  revealed  that  the  red- 
due  was  not  DDT  but  PCB's.  The  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  found 
the  contaminating  substance  to  be  ARO 
CLOR  1254,  manufactured  by  the  Mon- 
santo Co.  Apparently,  the  dairymen's 
silos  were  lined  with  a  product  called 
Ciunar  which  induded  AROCLOR  In  Its 
contoit.  Hie  PCB's  were  then  absorbed 
by  the  silage  which  In  turn  was  fed  to  the 
milk  cows,  resulting  In  PCB-contaml- 
natedmllk. 

Although  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
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that  this  problem  is  now  under  control, 
the  harm  that  might  have  resulted  is 
obvious. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  administrative 
actum  even  after  these  incidents  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Federal  agen- 
des  and  in  light  of  the  obvious  threat 
posed  by  PCB-contamination  In  milk 
and  poultry,  on  May  19,  I  Introduced 
legislation  (HJl.  8576)  to  ban  the  dis- 
tribution of  polychlorlnated  blphenyl  In 
Interstate  commerce.  However,  this 
legislation  gave  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  authority 
to  exempt  from  this  ban  PCB's  for  use 
in  certain  closed-system  applications: 
namely,  as  the  dielectric  fluid  in  capad- 
tors,  the  coolant  in  transformers,  or  as 
a  fire  resistant  in  heat  transfer  media, 
provided  that  he  found  such  uses  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  public  health  and 
welfare. 

It  is  now  apparent,  however,  that  PCB's 
are  a  serious  threat  even  in  these  dosed 
system  a{H>lications,  as  evidenced  by 
the  current  inddent  of  poultry  feed  con- 
tamination. Hierefore,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  totally  ban  the 
Interstate  distribution  of  PCB's.  And 
I  am  calling  for  congressional  hearings 
Into  this  matter. 

Further,  I  am  reiterating  my  call  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  com- 
mence immediately  a  full  and  exhaus- 
tive investigation  in  to  the  extent  of 
PCB  contamination.  And  I  am  calling 
for  an  Immediate  administrative  ban  on 
the  manufacture,  shipment,  and  sale  of 
all  PCB's. 

The  problem  of  PCB's  is  indicative  of 
a  much  larger  problem — that  of  the  al- 
most unrestricted  influx  of  harmful 
chemicals  into  the  marketplace.  A  sys- 
tem must  be  established  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  a  chemical  before  it  can  be  sold 
and  then  only  for  speciflc  uses. 

But  in  the  meantime,  everything  pos- 
sible must  be  done  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  known  chemical  dangers.  We 
know  the  hazards  of  PCB's.  We  know 
what  can  and  must  be  done  to  combat 
those  hazards.  And  we  must  undotake 
those  actions  now. 

At  this  point  I  Indude  in  the  Rzcois 
two  artides  by  Hank  Burchard  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  24  and  July  25  respectively,  and  a 
July  24  New  York  Times  story  by  Wil- 
liam Blair. 

The  artides  follow : 
[From  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  July  M,  1971] 
Chxiocal    Foumd    xk    Ohuksms— CXjMTAia- 

NARD   FOWI,  FOTTMO  IN  13-STAX>  ABU 

(By  Hank  Burchard) 

A  "8ig:nlflcant  proportion"  of  the  ohlckena 
raised  In  la  elates  have  been  contaminated 
with  a  DDT-Uke  oompound,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  yesterday. 

USDA  said  It  haa  "no  evldenoe"  that  any 
of  the  birds  have  reached  consumers  and 
has  taken  steps  to  make  sure  none  do. 

The  contaminant  la  poIy-chlorlnated  bi- 
phenyls, known  as  POB.  For  nearly  three 
months  It  had  been  leaking  Into  ftsh  meal 
processed  at  the  East  Ooast  Terminal,  Inc., 
plant  In  Wilmington,  N.O.  The  meal  has 
been  sold  to  84  poultry  producers  In  Vir- 


ginia, Delaware,  North  Oaiollna,  South  Caro- 
lina, Qeocgla,  Alahama.  Florida,  indUma, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and 
Mlsalsalppl. 

PCB,  like  DDT,  Is  a  persistent  conyomid 
that  accimiulates  In  fatty  tissues  and  la  said 
to  cause  low  fertility  and  Mrth  defects  In 
animals.  Its  effects  on  bumans  are  uncertain, 
but  USDA  has  set  the  maximum  acceptable 
level  of  PCB  In  marketed  flesh  at  S  parts  per 
million,  the  same  as  for  DDT. 

Teets  ot  poultry  in  markets  In  the  South 
and  East  during  the  past  week  have  found 
none  that  have  as  much  as  6  p.pjn.  of  PCB, 
according  to  Dr.  Fred  J.  Fullerton  of  USDA's 
consumer  and  marketing  service. 

"In  my  c^lnion,  there  would  be  no  broilers 
in  stores  above  the  tolerance."  Fullerton  said. 
The  agency  does  not  regularly  test  for  PCB. 

In  poultry  not  yet  slaughtered,  USDA 
found  PCB  concentrations  as  high  as  22 
p.p.m.,  and  one  poultry  producer  rq>orted 
levels  as  high  as  40  p.p.m. 

The  contamination  of  fish  meal  in  the 
Wilmington  plant  was  caused  by  leakage 
of  PCB  being  used  as  the  heat  exchange 
mechanism  in  a  sterilizing  machine. 

The  accidental  leakage,  which  may  have 
begun  around  April  30,  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion last  week  by  the  Monsanto  Corp.,  sole 
VS.  producer  of  PCB  compounds.  FDA  in 
turn  alerted  USDA  on  July  16. 

PCB,  which  stands  for  a  dosen  related  com- 
pounds, has  been  long  and  widely  used  In  the 
U.S.  as  a  solvent  In  the  production  of  paint, 
pesticides  plastics  and  resins  and  such  items 
as  "carbonless"  carbon  paper,  as  well  as  In 
heating  and  cooling  machinery.  Monsanto 
now  recommends  Its  use  be  limited  to  heat 
exchange  systems,  an  n}A  spokesman  said. 

PCB  contamination  of  the  tissues  of  poul- 
try produced  In  New  York  State  last  year  re- 
sulted In  the  selsure  and  destruction  of  more 
than  100,000  birds.  The  source  of  oootaml- 
nation  In  that  case  haa  not  been  pinpointed. 

Although  PCB  has  been  In  use  worldwide 
since  before  World  War  n.  It  was  not  until 
1909  that  its  presence  In  soil,  water  and 
animal  tissues  became  known. 

"Cnvlronmant"  Magaslne,  which  flnt 
brought  the  POB  problem  to  national  atten- 
tion, reported  that  oonoentraUons  ot  PCB 
were  overlooked  In  chemical  analysea  because 
It  U  so  similar  to  DDT. 

Kevin  Shea,  the  magazine's  adentlflc  di- 
rector, yesterday  disputed  the  governments 
assurances  that  toxic  birds  are  not  on  the 
market.  "I  su^MCt  PCB  contamination  may 
be  quit*  widespread,"  he  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  from  St.  Lools,  Mo. 

"^e  were  told  to  check  birds  tram  the 
South  more  than  two  months  ago,  but 
haven't  yet  been  able  to  track  It  down."  he 
said. 

Dr.  Joaeph  Stein  of  USDA  said  the  agency 
had  "been  checking  chickens  In  the  South 
during  this  pwlod  and  have  found  nothing 
to  lead  us  to  suspect  oontamlnatlon  of  nuur- 
keted  birds." 

Scientiflc  opinion  on  the  dangers  presented 
by  PCB  is  divided.  USDA  reeeazohen,  a 
spokeaman  aald,  regard  the  outcry  over  POB 
(and  DDT)  as  exaggerated. 

An  n}A  spokeaman  said  the  agency  forbids 
use  of  PCB  In  food  or  in  the  production  of 
food  oontalners.  "Its  effects  are  not  known 
In  detaU,"  he  said,  "but  to  us  It's  an  adulter- 
ant and  Impermlsalble.'' 

Dr.  Robert  Blseborouf^,  of  the  UtUveralty 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  dlsoovared  while 
doing  reaeaich  on  the  brown  pelican  that 
PCB  was  endangering  the  species.  Since  then 
he  has  r^wrted  finding  POB  (ssldues 
widespread. 


[Ftom  the  Washington  Post.  July  3S,  1971] 

Law  Scuobt  To  Ban  DDT-Likx  Chxmtcal 

(By  Hank  Burchard) 

A  New  York  congressman  said  yesterday  ha 
will  Introduce  a  bill  to  ban  all  uae  of  a  DDT- 
llke  compound  that  has  contaminated  hu- 
man and  wildlife  food  chains  in  the  UB.  and 
around  the  world. 

The  annoiincement  by  Bep.  William  Fltts 
Byan  (D.  N.Y.)  came  after  It  was  revealed 
Friday  that  high  levels  of  polyehlorlnatad 
biphenyls  (PCB)  has  been  foiuid  In  fish  meal 
fed  to  poultry  in  12  statea.  Including  Virginia 
and  Delaware,  over  the  past  three  months. 

A  Department  of  Agrlctilture  qpokesman 
said  yesterday  that  fish  meal  from  the  aama 
Wllniington.  N.C,  plant  had  also  been  fed  to 
an  unknown  number  of  hogs.  The  depart- 
ment said  it  does  not  brieve  any  ot  tha 
poultry  or  pork  involved  has  reached  con- 
sumer markets  and  la  moving  to  prevent 
them  from  being  sold. 

Plsb  meal  produced  by  Bast  Ooast  Termi- 
nal, Inc..  of  Wilmington,  was  contaminated 
from  about  April  until  the  plant  was  ordered 
cloeed  FMday.  The  PCB.  being  iised  as  the 
heat  transfer  mediiim  in  sterilizing  vata, 
leaked  unnoticed  Into  the  meal. 

Tht  contamination  was  not  discovered  by 
any  government  agency.  It  came  to  Ught 
when  a  customer  of  the  Monsanto  Corp.,  tha 
sole  UB.  producer  of  PCB,  complained  thai 
his  chickens  were  being  sickened  and  tbetr 
eggs  were  of  low  fertility. 

Monsanto  traced  the  problem  to  ths 
chicken  feed  and  the  feed  to  tha  Wilmington 
plant,  then  nottfled  the  UjB.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  which  notlfled  USDA,  whleh 
a  we^  later  made  the  first  pubUo  announce- 
ment. 


Byan,  irtiose  oOoe  haa  been  tnvestlgattng 
the  PCB  problem  for  two  years,  said  the  case 
"gn^hlcaUy  Illustrates  the  gross  neglect  at 
the  federal  government  to  take  preventtva 
action  against  the  uncontrolled  use  at  deadly 
chemicals  by  American  Industry." 

He  said  his  bUl  would  be  introdaoed  Ifom- 
day.  It  will  replace  his  HB  88T6.  tniruduoad 
May  19,  which  would  permit  the  Saorataiy 
of  Health,  Bdooatlon  and  WeUSz*  to  aiampt 
certain  tises  at  POBs  firom  tha  ban. 

"The  latest  case  convinces  us  there  la  no 
safe  way  for  the  stuff  to  be  used."  said  I^jaa 
aide  Ohlc  Bdwards. 

A  qMkesman  for  the  Mnmsanto  Corp.  aald 
yesterday  the  use  of  POBs  Is  "abscdutdy  aa- 
sentlal"  for  heavy  tiecterteal  equipment  and 
that  the  company  has  taken  "very  stringent 
measures"  to  oontral  use  of  the  oompound. 

Since  last  August,  he  said  Monsanto  haa 
withdrawn  POBs  from  sale  for  any  puxpoas 
other  than  aa  the  insulating  fluid  In  elao* 
trtoal  oapadton.  as  a  coolant  In  tranaf onuHS 
or  aa  a  fire-real  stent  ingredient  tn  Industrial 
heating  and  pooling  systems.  The  embargo 
also  an>llea  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  whWk 
Monsanto  also  has  a  monopoly  In  POBa. 

For  more  than  40  yean  before  the  Mon- 
santo action.  PCBs.  whl^  are  a  group  at  a 
dosen  chlorinated  hydrocarbona,  had  been 
widely  used  aa  plastletaHs  (softsners)  In 
paints,  sealants,  adheslves  and  other  surtfeo* 
coatings,  with  mlscellansoaa  aiyllcatlons  In 
thermostats,  food,  pharmaceuticals  and  hy- 
draulic fltilds,  according  to  the  April,  1971. 
'Ifew  Scientist  and  Bdenoe  Journal."     «  . 

A  spokesman  for  the  NhOonal  Paint.  VSs^ 
nlah  &  Laoquer  Assoolatlan.  Tne..  aald  ysstar 
day  that  POBs  "new  hava  bean  *wldely  usetr 
tn  paints.  Itiey  had  certain  llmHad  Indos- 
trial  ^pUcatlooa  and  are  no  longer  used.  Any 
paint  buy«  may  be  siiii  »rt  tha  prodoets 
contain  no  POBs." 
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Tha  effects  oi  PCBs  in  annnivle  are  similar 
to  those  of  DDT,  and  before  1B06  the  pres- 
ence of  the  compound  In  the  biological  chain 
was  not  suspected  because  it  was  mistaken 
for  DDT  m  laboratory  analyses. 

There  Is  no  consensiis  among  scientists 
•bout  how  dangerous  the  compound  is.  Their 
Concern  centers  on  the  fact  that  PCBs,  like 
DDT,  is  a  highly  stable  compound  that  breaks 
down  slowly.  A  worldwide  ban  on  PCBs  and 
\Xyv  will  be  proposed  at  the  United  Nations 
environmental  conference  In  Stockholm  next 
year. 

It  Is  Insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  fats, 
a  factor  which  causes  it  to  b«come  concen- 
trated in  the  tissues  of  progressively  larger 
animals  In  the  food  chain.  Residues  of  up  to 
1000  parts  p>er  million  (p.pjn.)  have  been 
found  in  the  tissues  of  American  seablrds. 
The  nSDA  Rules  do  not  permit  sale  for  hu- 
man consumption  of  flesh  containing  more 
than  5  p.pjn.  Some  chickens  fed  on  the  con- 
taminated fish  meal  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain up  to  40  p  pjn. 

Last  December  a  Campbell's  Soup  plant  in 
New  Jersey  discovered  impermissible  levels 
of  PCBs  in  chickens  purchased  from  New 
York  growers.  Again  the  discovery  was  made 
In  private  tests,  since  the  federal  government 
does  not  regularly  test  for  PCBs  In  marketed 
flesh. 

CCTMICSI.  TKACBD 

New  York  State  officials  traced  the  con- 
tamination to  chicken  feed  produced  in  a 
plant  that  uses  stale  bakery  goods  (which 
may  have  been  wrapped  In  plastic  made  with 
•  PCB)  Some  146,000  chickens  were  de- 
stroyed and  burled. 

Earlier,  milk  from  two  Ohio  dairy  herds 
was  found  to  contain  PCBs  derived  from  si- 
lage stored  in  sUos  painted  with  PCB-treated 
qwzys. 

Government  regxilatlon  of  PCBs  has  been 
limited.  The  USDA  recently  banned  their  use 
In  pesticidee,  and  the  FDA  does  not  permit 
them  to  be  added  to  food  products.  A  half 
doeen  other  agencies  say  they  are  considering 
regulations. 

Monsanto's  recognition  of  PCBs  as  an  eco- 
logical hazard  and  its  voluntary  ban  on  their 
\ise  except  In  "closed-system"  equipment  Is 
very  nearly  unique  In  Indiostry,  according  to 
the  scientific  journal. 

The  company  also  collects  used  PCBs  from 
Its  customers  and  destroys  them  in  a  special 
Incinerator  in  Bllnots. 

MOKSAMTO  TXST8 

Recently  completed  Monsanto  tests,  con- 
ducted over  two  years,  showed  that  rats  fed 
food  containing  up  to  100  p. p.m.  showed  en- 
largement of  the  liver  but  suffered  no  other 
effects,  the  company  spokesman  said.  Dogs 
showed  no  ill  effects,  he  said. 

Rep.  Ryan  said  be  was  skeptical  of  teats 
ordered  by  the  company  for  Its  own  products. 

Edwards,  his  aide,  said  "It's  ridiculous  to 
have  to  Introduce  a  blU  every  time  another 
family  of  dangerous  compounds  turns  up  In 
our  bodies  and  throughout  the  environment, 
but.  given  the  repeated  faUure  of  govern- 
ment agencies  to  act,  there's  nothing  else 
we  can  do." 

IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  34,  1971) 
Vvvrta  Statxs  Pkais  Poison  in  Sokx  Chicx- 

XNS — ScaacB  on  in  13  Statks  Aftkx  Pked 

la  Focno  Taintxd 

(By  WUliam  M.  Blair) 

Washington. — The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  today  a  search  In  13  states 
for  broiler  chickens  and  chicken  feed  that 
may  be  contaminated  by  an  industrial  chem- 
ical. 

The  toxic  substance  is  of  the  chemical  fam- 
ily of  polyddorlnated  b4>henylB.  apokaamen 
for  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  said  that  the  PCB, 


as  the  chemical  Is  known,  had  leaked  from 
heating  machinery  used  to  pastenrlEe  fish 
meal  at  the  East  Coast  Terminal,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, N.C.  The  meal  was  sold  for  use  as 
an  Ingredient  In  poultry  feed  and  may  have 
fotmd  Its  way  Into  some  hog  foeda,  oOolaU 
said. 

They  said  that  the  meal  had  been  sold  to  at 
least  64  feed  processing  plants.  These  in- 
cluded plants  that  raise  and  process  poultry 
for  retail  markets.  The  officials  said  that  the 
Wilmington  plant  had  recalled  all  fish  meal 
shipped  since  April  30,  the  Indicated  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  problem.  The  plant 
closed  voluntarily  a  week  ago,  they  said. 

The  toxic  substance  causes  digestive  dis- 
tress, nausea,  fever  and  other  upsets  In  hu- 
mans, officials  said.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration said  It  had  a  guideline  of  6 
parts  per  mlUion  for  the  PCB  substance.  Ag- 
riculture scientists  said  that  15  to  30  parts 
per  million  had  been  found  In  fish  meal  stlU 
at  the  North  Carolina  plant. 

ALARM   OVKB   ECG-KATCHINC 

The  contamination  was  disclosed  by  an  un- 
named commercial  poultry  proceeeor  who  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  low  rate  of  hatching  of 
eggs  in  his  broiler  breeding  chickens.  Using 
private  laboratory  tests,  he  found  up  to  40 
parts  per  million  in  the  fat  of  some  of  his 
chickens.  Agriculture  ofllclals  said.  He  traced 
the  meal  to  the  WUmlngton  plant,  they  said. 

The  meal  was  sold  to  users  in  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indi- 
ana. Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi. 
South  Cartriina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

The  FJ).A.  set  a  guideline  of  Ave  parts  per 
million  for  the  substance  after  it  had  been 
found  In  feed  from  an  Agway,  Inc.,  plant  In 
Sullivan  County,  N.T.,  early  this  year.  Higher 
concentrations  were  found  In  chickens  fed 
the  feed  and  shipped  to  a  processing  plant 
In  New  Jersey. 

Federal  officials  said  that  146.000  chickens 
had  been  destroyed  in  Sullivan,  Orange  and 
Ulster  Counties,  N.T.,  as  a  result  of  the  find- 
ing. 

ie,ooo  TONS  or  mzal 

An  Agricultxire  Department  spokesman 
said  that  about  16,000  tons  of  fish  meal  had 
been  produced  at  the  Wilmington  plant  be- 
tween April  30  and  July  16.  Normally,  fish 
meal  makes  up  only  a  small  portion  of  mixed 
potiltry  feeds. 

A  spokesman  for  Representative  William 
F.  Ryan.  Democrat  of  Manhattan,  said  that 
Mr.  Ryan  bad  lieen  trying  for  a  year  to  get 
the  shipment  of  PCB  prohibited  in  inter- 
state commerce.  He  introduced  legislation  to 
that  effect  but  it  has  languished  in  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

He  said  Mr.  Ryan  had  warned  of  "wide- 
spread" contamination  of  foodstuffs,  particu- 
larly poultry,  before  the  New  York  case.  He 
had  looked  into  the  toxic  effects  of  PCB  af- 
ter reading  a  study  by  California  scientists 
on  the  chemical  and  finding  that  it  was  not 
soluable  in  water  and  could  be  taken  Into 
the  human  system  by  physical  contact,  the 
spokesman  said. 

PCB  has  a  wide  range  of  industrial  use, 
Including  paints  and  resins  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plastics  and  other  materials.  In 
the  North  Carolina  case,  the  substance  was 
used  In  a  beat  exchanger  to  cool  liquid.  In 
the  New  York  chicken  case,  the  PCB  was 
believed  to  have  been  in  paint  that  fiaked  off 
a  storage  bin  or  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
feed  from  the  paint. 


THE  PEOPLE  OP  UTICA.  MISS..  ACT 
TO  HELP  POW-MIA'S 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
liffississlppl,  Mr.  Okhtix  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


Bir.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
June,  the  people  of  Utloa,  Miss.,  my 
hnnetown,  undertook  the  task  of  send- 
ing two  representatives  to  Paris,  Prance 
and  Rome,  Italy  to  express  their  support 
and  concern  for  all  the  American  POW- 
MIAS  presently  being  held  in  North  Viet- 
namese prisons.  Air  Force  MaJ.  Thomas 
E.  Collins  m,  has  been  a  prisoner  since 
October  18.  1965.  He  is  a  native  of  Utica. 

The  representatives  were  Mayor  John 
P.  Tillman  and  Postmaster  F.  L.  Scott, 
both  noted  and  well-respected  members 
of  the  community.  The  mission  proved 
successful  beyond  the  hopes  of  all  of  us 
who  supported  and  encouraged  the  effort. 

It  is  a  source  of  enormous  pride  to  me 
that  citizens  in  and  aroimd  a  small  town 
like  Utica.  1,033  population,  should  im- 
dertake  such  a  project  with  logistical  and 
financial  problems  to  be  overcome.  Over- 
come they  were.  Mr.  Speaker,  for,  within 
a  remarkably  short  time  after  the  effort 
began,  the  money  was  raised  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  Mayor  Tillman  and 
Postmaster  Scott  to  embark  on  their  mis- 
sion. 

It  was  a  commimity  project,  and  one  in 
which  people  of  all  walks  of  life  par- 
ticipated. Its  motives  were  of  the  noblest 
order  and  its  intentions  purely  humani- 
tarian. They  went  to  express  the  heart- 
break and  concern  and  love  of  millions  of 
Americans  for  the  servicemen  being  held 
prisoner.  They  went,  not  to  embarrass  or 
humiliate  the  North  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion in  Paris,  but  to  make  yet  another 
effort  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam — to  try  once  again  to  im- 
press upon  them  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  from  withholding  vital  informa- 
tion from  the  prisoners'  families  except 
heartbreak  and  pain.  They  went  to  inter- 
cede for  them,  to  seek  simple  human 
mercy  and  compassion  for  brave  men  who 
were  carrying  out  the  ofQcial  policies  of 
the  GSovemmeht  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  their  capture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  cannot  express  the 
pride  and  exhilaration  I  feel  at  this  noble 
and  worthy  effort  on  the  part  of  my 
hometown  people.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  effort  will  cause  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  reconsider  their  destructive 
and  despicable  policy  of  refusing  even 
basic  information  to  this  Government 
and  the  families  of  the  prisoners. 

As  a  portion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  report  Mr.  Tillman 
and  Mr.  Scott  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Utica  upon  their  return.  Also  included 
is  a  newspaper  article  from  the  Clarion 
Ledger  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  announcing  the 
trip. 

The  articles  follow : 
RxposT  To:  MnwiBBiFPi  LxAorx  or  Familiks 

or  Amsxican  Pkisonxbs  or  War  Am  Mibsino 

IN  ACnON,  IN  SOTTTHKAST  ASIA 
IMTBODTTCTION 

To  show  their  concern  for  the  better  treat- 
ment of  our  POW's  and  a  concerted  effort  to 
negotiating  a  settlement  of  the  War's  in  S.  E. 
Asia.  The  small  community  of  Utica.  Missis- 
sippi (pop.  1.000)  Initiated  a  drive  to  send 
a  delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace  Talks,  his  mis- 
sion, to  deliver  petitions  and  letters  (over 
10,500)  to  both  the  Viet  Cong  and  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam  Delegations.  This  effort 
was  ao  overwhelmlnglj  fuooeaBfta.  that  In  less 
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than  one  week,  more  than  enough  money 
was  contributed  for  the  expenses  of  two 
delegates. 

8TATKMXNT  Or  JOHN  T.  TUXMAN  AND 
r.  L.  BOOTT 

On  our  arrival  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of 
June  6,  1971,  we  immediately  began  to  seek 
out  the  addresses  of  Minuter  Xuan  Thuy, 
chief  delegate  for  Rep.  of  North  Vietnam  at 
the  Paris  Peace  talks  and  address  of  Madame 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  the  Viet  Cong's  Chief  Dele- 
gate. When  we  obtained  these  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers,  we  began  to  call  for  an 
appointment  and  stated  the  purpose  of  our 
mission.  We  were  Informed  that  they  would 
call  back  and  set  up  appolnitments  for  Mon- 
day. On  Monday,  no  req>onse  from  them. 

We  went  by  taxi  to  Xu&n  Thuy's  Head- 
quarters— were  greeted  courteously  by  an 
English  speaking  Oriental — said  he  would  set 
up  appointment  for  that  afternoon.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  Madame  Thl  Blnh  Headquarters — 
not  so  courteous  to  vis.  After  we  did  get  to 
the  gate  and  were  identified,  she  sent  us  a 
numk>er  by  an  aid  to  call  for  a{^>olntment 
that  afternoon.  We  called  this  number  and 
were  given  the  address  of  the  Peace  Talk 
Headquarters  and  advised  us  to  be  there  at 
2  P.M.  On  our  arrival  at  3  P.M..  and  getting 
past  the  Police  outside,  we  were  told  that  no 
one  cotild  speak  Elngllsh.  This  same  nepoase 
was  g^ven  us  on  each  additional  attempt  to 
reach  Madame  Blnh. 

On  Bionday  night  an  aid  to  Xuan  Thuy 
called  and  said  they  would  admit  us  at 
10  AM.  on  Tuesday  and  accept  our  peti- 
tions— no  news  men  to  be  there.  We  complied 
with  bis  request  and  was  there  at  9:46.  This 
time  a  different  man  greeted  us  and  advised. 
"Minister  too  busy",  would  see  us  later.  We 
asked  if  we  could  leave  our  letters  and  peti- 
tions at  the  door.  Their  reply  was.  "that  is 
left  up  to  you".  We  placed  the  box  contain- 
ing our  messages  at  their  door  and  started 
for  our  taxi.  At  this  time  Police  came  and 
very  firmly  told  us  to  take  the  box  and  get 
out.  We  complied  without  protest — our  ob- 
servations— they  are  masters  at  deception. 

We  proceeded,  as  previously  planned  to 
Airport  and  went  to  Rome.  Italy.  Our  pur- 
pose to  seek  aid  from  the  Vatican  and  pos- 
sibly an  audience  with  his  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI,  in  having  our  messages  delivered 
to  the  Hanoi  Government  or  the  Peace  dele- 
gations in  Paris.  On  arrival,  we  were  much 
discouraged.  Evn^one  told  lis  It  would  be 
impossible  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
Pope  on  such  short  notice.  We  did  not  give 
up.  We  went  by  taxi  to  an  address  given  us 
by  a  friend,  before  we  left  Utica.  Mississippi. 
It  was  here  our  hopes  were  renewed.  We 
made  contact  with  the  Rev.  Msgr.  Bernard 
Law  V.  G.  Catholic  Diocese  of  Natchez  and 
Jackson,  a  most  wonderful  man  and  very 
much  concerned  about  our  mission. 

Not  only  did  he  arrange  for  our  appolnt- 
mente  at  the  Vatican  and  audience  with 
the  Pope,  he  advised  us  that  they  would 
receive  our  messages  for  delivery  to  the  peace 
delegations.  He  also  arranged  an  appoint- 
ment with  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  af- 
fairs. Republic  of  Italy,  at  3  P.M.  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  met  us  (much  to  our  sur- 
prise) to  act  as  our  Interpreter. 

We  approached  the  Minister  on  posslbUlty 
of  accepting  part  of  our  petitions  for  delivery 
to  Hanoi  or  to  the  Paris  Peace  delegation. 
After  a  short  consultation  with  other  officials, 
(not  Identified),  he  accepted  our  challenge 
and  advised  bis  government  did  not  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  North  Viet  govern- 
ment, but  his  government  would  make  an 
attempt  to  deliver  our  messages.  Our  prayers 
were  finally  being  answered. 

On  our  return  to  Washington  and  appoint- 
ments with  1st,  The  Honorable  Richard 
Smyser.  an  adviser  of  President  Nixon  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  then  The  Honorable  Frank 


Selvert.  under  Secretary  of  State  foreign  af- 
fairs. We  are  pleased  to  report  them,  much 
impressed  by  our  report.  Ba«A  of  these  gen- 
tlemen requested  a  copy  of  this  r^x>rt  and 
advised  us  to  ask  Congressman  Charlie  OrUBn 
to  have  It  entered  Into  the  Oongreoslonal 
Record. 

We  believe  our  mission  was  a  great  success. 
We  made  our  Impact  on  the  Peace  delegations 
In  Paris  and  we  enlisted,  not  only  the  Vat- 
ican, but  the  concern  of  another  great  woild 
power,  in  better  treatment  for  our  POW's  and 
a  final  settlement  of  this  long  war. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  other  towns  and 
cities,  especially  thoee  that  have  prisoners, 
begin,  at  once,  to  make  plans  to  send  a  small 
delegation  (3  or  3  people)  to  Paris  and  other 
Capitals.  The  Hanos  government  is  deeply 
concerned  about  their  public  image.  Such 
missions  as  ours  will  help  focxis  public  opin- 
ion on  them.  We  believe  this  vrlll  finally  be 
the  answer. 

Utica  Wnx  Send  Envoy  to  Pakis 
(By  Charles  Smith) 

Utica  is  working  to  become  the  first  Mis- 
sissippi town  to  have  one  of  its  citizens  at- 
tempt a  face  to  face  meeting  with  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  delegates  in  Paris. 

The  town's  officials  said  they  will  send  a 
representative  to  the  peace  talks  to  request 
release  of  Americans  being  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  southeast  A^a. 

The  representative,  not  yet  sheeted,  will 
carry  letters  and  petitions  signed  by  con- 
cerned Utica  and  Hinds  Coiuity  citizens,  sell- 
ing for  the  release  of  the  POWs  and  specifi- 
cally asking  for  freedom  for  Air  Force  MaJ. 
Thomas  Edward  Collins  m.  a  Utica  native 
who  has  been  a  POW  since  Oct.  18,  1965. 

Collins.  33,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Collins  Jr.  of  Utica.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Donnle  E:athenne  Martin  of  Utica 
who  now  lives  In  Jackson  with  their  two  sons. 
Martin.  7.  and  Edward,  SVi. 

Mayor  John  Tillman  said  the  town  Is  ask- 
iDg  for  help  with  its  plans  from  all  citizens 
with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

Signatures  on  letters  and  petitions  to  be 
presented  to  North  Vietnam  and  Viet  Cong 
delegates  at  Paris. 

Donations  of  any  amount  to  help  pay  the 
plcme  fare  and  expenses  of  the  selected  rep- 
resentative. 

Help  In  spreading  news  to  clubs  and 
chvuxshes  regarding  the  campaign. 

Congressman  Charlie  Griffin  of  Utica  is  giv- 
ing full  support  to  the  plan  and  Is  sending 
his  personal  check  to  aid  with  expenses.  He 
Ls  announcing  Utlca's  plans  from  his  office 
in  Washington. 

The  town  is  q>earheadlng  the  e]q;>ense  fund 
drive  with  a  9100  donation. 

H.  Ross  Perot,  Dallas  multimillionaire  orig- 
inated the  plan  for  cities  throughout  the  na- 
tion to  confront  North  Vietnam  and  Viet 
Cong  delegates  with  representatives  of  each 
town  that  has  a  man  missing  in  action  or 
being  hrtd  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Perot,  who  tired  unsuccessfully  to  carry 
Christmas  packages  to  the  POWs  In  1969, 
urged  Mlsslssipplans  to  take  part  in  this  new 
plan  when  he  spoke  in  Jackson  at  "Free  the 
Prisoners  Day"  in  February. 

Last  year  Perot  took  American  newsmen  on 
a  trip  of  S.  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Paris  to  seek 
relief  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Some  35  Mlsslssipplans  are  prisoners  of 
war  or  are  missing  in  action. 

TOWNS    KXSPOND 

A  number  of  cities  and  towns  have  already 
responded  to  the  call,  Including  Houston, 
Tex..  Memphis.  Tenn..  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Fla..  and  Alexandria.  La. 

"Utica  is  a  small  town  of  1000  people  but 
Its  size  has  never  been  a  deterrent  when  It 
has  a  goal  In  mind — this  time  the  release  of 


some  1,600  cruelly  mistreated,  brave  Ameri- 
cans unlucky  enough  to  be  POWs  In  a  very 
long  conflict."  Mayor  John  Tillman  said. 

Letters  and  petitions  are  available  tar  sign- 
ing at  several  other  businesses  In  the  town. 
Petitions  will  alao  be  circulated  at  dub  meet- 
ings. 

Tillman  and  the  board  of  alderman  will 
receive  funds  collected  toward  exp>enses.  They 
hope  to  send  the  delegate  within  the  next 
four  weeks. 

Mlsslssipplans,  In  addition  to  MaJ.  Oolllna, 
Identified  as  prisoners  of  war  Include  MaJ. 
George  Robert  Hall,  Hattlesburg;  Lt.  James 
William  BaUey,  Carthage;  Cmdr.  Charles  R. 
Gillespie  Jr..  Meridian;  Lt.  CoL  Carlyle  8. 
Harris,  Tupelo;  Lt.  Cmdr.  Claude  Douglas 
Clower  Jr..  Tupelo;  and  Cmdr.  Robert  Byron 
Fuller,  whose  mother  lives  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  his  sister  lives  In  Jackson. 

Listed  as  missing  In  action  are:  8pec-4 
Jerry  W.  Elliott.  Clinton;  M-Sgt.  Thomas  K. 
Moore.  Blloxl;  Ma].  James  Wlmberly  Lewis, 
Meridian;  MaJ.  Gregory  I.  Barras.  Jackson; 
CWO  Michael  Vamado,  Natchez;  Lt.  CoL 
Purls  Luna,  Jackson;  Lt.  Virgil  King  Cam- 
meron,  Jackson;  Capt.  Robert  D.-Kent, 
Meridian. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIBS— XX 

The  SPELAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlonan  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
twisted  and  tangled  deals  that  made  up 
the  paper  empire  of  Frank  Sharp  are 
only  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 
Apparently,  now  that  some  light  is  being 
cast  into  those  dark  shadows,  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  Justice  have  begun  to  see  the 
magnitude  of  their  errors  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  Sharp  case. 

Very  early  in  the  proceedings  the 
Deimrtment  of  Justice  requested  and 
received  a  sweeping  order  granting  com- 
plete immunity  to  Frank  Sharp,  in 
return  for  a  guilty  plea  on  two  minor 
counts.  At  that  time,  the  local  U^S. 
attorney  had  no  earUUy  idea  of  the 
number  of  illegal  acts  that  Sharp  had 
committed.  Tet  he  was  willing  to  ask  for, 
and  his  bosses  at  the  Justice  Department 
approved,  an  order  of  immunity  for 
Sharp. 

The  other  day  the  Judge  who  granted 
that  order  seemed  to  start  having  sec(md 
thoughts. 

The  State  of  Texas  would  like  to  bring 
Sharp  before  grand  juries  to  deteimine 
if  there  may  be  cause  to  think  he  vitiated 
Texas  laws.  Under  the  (H-lginal  immunity 
order,  this  could  not  be  done.  So,  the 
Texas  attorney  general  went  to  court  and 
asked  that  the  Sharp  immunity  order  at 
least  be  modified,  so  that  they  could 
bring  Sharp  before  State  grand  Juries. 
Judge  Singleton  did  modify  his  order. 
Apparently  he  recognizes,  even  though 
the  Justice  Department  does  not,  the 
the  injustice  and  abuse  that  the  original 
order  perpetrated. 

That  original  immunity  order  meant 
that  Justice  could  not  be  done;  it  forbade 
any  law  enforcement  officer  from  touch- 
ing Sharp.  Yet  at  the  time  it  was 
granted  there  had  not  even  been  a  com- 
plete investigation.  The  Department  of 
Justice  actually  asked  to  have  its  hands 
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bound,  and  asked  to  tie  the  hands  of 
anybody  and  everybody  who  wanted  to 
see  that  complete  Justice  was  done.  That 
was  unconscionable,  and  It  still  is. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  immunity 
order  should  have  been  asked  for  in  the 
first  place.  I  think  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn comidetely. 

If  we  are  going  to  ask  the  people  to 
have  fxill  faith  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  we  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
ask  and  demand  that  the  laws  be  com- 
pletdy  and  impartially  enforced.  There 
cannot  be  one  standard  of  Justice  for  one 
man  and  another  for  someone  else.  Prank 
Sharp  ought  to  stand  trial  for  his  crimes, 
Just  as  any  other  man  should.  Let  us 
have  done  with  this  immunity  business, 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  seeing 
that  Justice  is  fully  and  completely  done, 
and  let  tiae  chips  fall  where  they  may. 


A  NATIONAL  HUNTENO  AND 
FISHINO  DAT 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoas  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SKEB.  Mr.  i^;>eaker.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  Introduce  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 798  asking  the  President  of  the 
Uhited  States  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day."  This  special 
recognition  would  be  in  honor  of  more 
than  50  >"<"<"»  hunters  and  fishermen 
for  their  contributions  to  conservation 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

It  la  past  time  that  OoogresB  leoogniie 
the  services  of  the  qTortsman  to  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  and  for  their 
participation  in  healthful  recreation  and 
its  encouragement. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  hunters 
and  fishermen  have  consistently  been  in 
the  forefront  of  every  conservation  cru- 
sade. Our  Nation's  eariy  conservatloa 
leaders,  such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Gilbert  Pinchot,  were  hunters  and  flsh- 
ennen.  Outdoorsmen  were  the  first  to 
decry  the  destruction  ot  Amolca's  for- 
ests, streams,  soils  and  wetlands.  Thej 
were  the  first  because  their  love  of  the 
outdoors  had  made  them  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  necessity  of 
protecting  wildlife  habitat  and  scenic 
grandeurs.  Hunters  and  fishermen  were 
the  first  to  jdead  for  conservation  be- 
cause they  were  the  ones  who  were 
hiking  the  mountains  and  fishing  the 
streams.  For  more  than  SO  years  out- 
doorsmen carried  a  londy  crusade  to 
manage  our  natural  resources  wisely. 

Ihey  were  the  ones  behind  every  major 
conservation  action  in  Washington  and 
State  ci^^itals.  They  created  their  own 
pid>llcatlons  to  warn  all  Americans  of 
^ttbaX  would  happen  to  the  environment. 

It  Is  only  in  recent  months  that  Amer- 
icans were  awakened  to  the  threats  of 
the  destruction  of  their  environment. 
Hie  news  media  suddenly  popularized 
ecology  and  environment  The  total 
American  citizenry  became  aware  of  the 
serious  need  for  conservation.  This  is 
not  news  to  hunters  and  fishermen  who 
gladly  welcome  the  puUic  to  help  with 
a  crusade  that  outdoorsmen  have  con- 


ducted since  1900.  All  Americans  are 
needed  to  Join  the  campaign  to  use  our 
Nation's  resoiutses  wisely. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  are  a  signifi- 
cant booet  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Their  eipraidltures  for  equipinent,  meals, 
lodging,  travel,  and  guides  reach  into 
nearly  every  county  of  the  Dhited  States. 
In  1965,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdllfe  reported  that  himters  and 
fishermen  spent  over  $4  billion  in  pursuit 
of  their  favorite  recreati<m.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  1970  survey,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  printing  in  September,  will  show 
that  hunters  aiul  fishermen  now  pour 
much  more  Into  America's  econ<Hnic  ar- 
teries. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  in  1965  sport  fisher- 
men drove  23  billion  miles  to  enjoy  522 
million  recreation  days;  hunters  drove 
over  8  billion  miles  and  enjoyed  185  mil- 
lion recreation  days.  The  76-page  report 
is  filled  with  statistics  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  hunters  and  fishermen  to  the 
Nation's  economy,  but  there  is  no  meas- 
urement yet  devised  for  measuring  spir- 
itual values.  We  cannot  measure  the  re- 
juvenation of  a  sportsman  who  has  spent 
an  hour  cm  a  peaceful  trout  stream  or 
slow  trailing  a  jumpy  covey  of  bob  white 
quail.  We  do  know  that  50  million  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  appreciate  a  chance 
to  spend  a  few  hours  enjoying  nature  and 
resting  from  the  tensions  of  our  complex 
life.  We  do  know  that  those  who  hunt 
and  fhh  are  better  citizens  for  it. 

Many  of  the  ills  of  our  society  (Alginate 
In  our  vast  uit>an  concrete  complexes 
where  there  is  Uttle  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  reach  a  wiidemess  area  and 
recreate  their  spirits  by  communing  with 
natxire.  In  fact.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  If  by  some  miracle  our  citizens 
in  the  asphalt  Jungles  could  travel  each 
weekend  to  the  mountains  and  lakes  and 
seashore  this  Nation  would  have  less 
strife  and  turmoil.  When  man  in  his 
lonely  trip  through  his  allotted  time  on 
our  planet  removes  himself  too  far  tnm. 
the  woods  and  waters  and  soil  from 
which  he  springs,  there  are  inevitably 
comitlex  tensions,  frustratlcDs  and  trou- 
ble. Ihe  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the 
Nation  have  long  recognized  the  need  to 
return  to  the  natural  world.  This  need 
is  greater  than  ever  before. 

I  would  like  to  dte  two  general  statis- 
tics to  illustrate  why  hunting  and  fishing 
are  whcdesome  recreation  for  our  cit- 
izens: A  study  in  the  Seattle  Juvenile 
court  over  a  20-year  period  showed  that 
of  45,000  youths  who  came  before  the 
court  not  one  of  them  had  an  outdoor 
hobby,  and  a  study  by  the  Jailer  of  Knox 
County,  Tenn..  over  many  years  showed 
that  out  of  10,000  inmates  less  than  2 
percent  had  ever  owned  hunting  or  fish- 
ing licenses. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  were  re^wn- 
sible  for  establishing  all  50  State  fish 
and  game  departments.  From  the  very 
beginning,  these  departments  were  sup- 
ported by  the  sales  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses.  Financial  support  has  al- 
ways come  from  hunters  and  fishermen 
and  not  from  the  general  puUic.  I  think 
it  Important  to  emphasise  here  that  an 
State  fish  and  game  agencies  are  charged 


by  law  with  the  welfare  and  protectiaQ 
of  all  fish  ahd  wildlife.  Hunters  and  fish- 
ermen are  proud  that  their  moneys  pro- 
vide protection  for  more  nongame  spe- 
cies of  fish  and  wildlife  than  those  Q>eciM 
which  the  outdoorsmen  pursue. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  demanded,  fol- 
lowing the  deplorable  market-hunting 
era  of  the  1800's,  that  seasons  and  bag 
limits  be  imposed.  This  was  an  equ.*''able 
way  to  manage  the  welfare  of  each  game 
species  and  also  insure  that  outdoors- 
men  had  an  equal  chance  to  enjoy  the 
annual  harvest  of  surplus  fish  and  gsjne. 

Whenever  a  fish  or  wildlife  game  spe- 
cies has  become  in  short  supidy.  it  has 
inevitably  been  the  hunter  and  fisherman 
who  demanded  protection  and  that  his 
money  be  spent  on  wildlife  research, 
management,  and  law  enforcement.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  sportsmen's  money  that 
has  Iwely  insured  the  welfare  of  hun- 
dreds of  lumgame  species.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  there  is  no  species  of  game  fish 
or  wildlife  in  America  that  is  in  danger 
from  sports  hunting  or  fishing. 

The  endangered  species  which  we 
read  so  much  about  are  nongame  species. 
The  careless  destruction  of  habitat  and 
the  wanton  pollution  of  our  environment 
have  caused  these  nongame  species  to 
become  endangered.  The  hunter  and  fish- 
erman money  is  doing  more  for  these 
species  than  help  from  any  other  source. 
For  instance,  in  California  |1  million  in 
qwrtsmen's  Ucense  fees  are  expended  an- 
nually for  the  enhancement  of  nongame 
fi^  and  wildlife.  Sportsmen,  more  than 
anyone  else,  are  dedicated  to  all  living 
spetiiM.  They  are  proud  to  help  while  the 
public  has  not  or  will  not. 

I  would  like  to  dte  another  instance 
where  hunters  and  fishermen  are  doing 
more  for  nongame  species  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  population.  Ducks  Un- 
limited, a  private  organization  of  ardent 
waterfowl  hunters,  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  Canada  to  Increase  and  im- 
prove nesting  areas.  It  is  true  that  the 
Ducks  Unlimited  members  hope  to  in- 
crease the  annual  surplus  of  waterfowl 
for  himting  in  the  fall,  but  their  wildlife 
areas  support  over  250  species  of  non- 
game  wildlife. 

Sportsmen,  in  their  campaign  to  per- 
petuate fish  and  wildlife,  were  the  first 
to  pay  for  extensive  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
search. Their  fimds  have  generously  gone 
for  scholarships,  the  establishment  of 
fish  and  wildlife  management  depart- 
ments and  conferences  to  exchange  sci- 
entific data. 

In  1937,  hunters  asked  that  the  11- 
percent  excise  tax  on  siMrting  arms  and 
ammunition  be  put  into  a  special  fund 
for  wildlife  management  and  land  ac- 
quisition. In  1965,  when  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  submitted  a  bill  to  end  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  sportsmen  demanded 
that  their  tax  not  be  removed.  American 
outdoorsmen  are  unique  in  all  the  world 
in  that  they  asked  to  be  taxed  in  order 
to  enhance  their  favorite  recreation. 
More  than  $435  mUllon  have  been  col- 
lected through  this  excise  tax  known  as 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  The  tax  goes 
to  the  UJS.  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  is  prorated  to  all  50  States  fish  and 


game  dn>artments  on  a  75  percent  Fed- 
eral and  25  percent  State  matching  basLs. 
The  land  that  has  been  bought  under 
this  program  is  enjoyed  by  all  Americans 
but  only  hunters  and  flshermoi  have 
paid.  The  fish  and  wildlife  on  these  lands 
are  for  the  benefit  of  all  American  citi- 
zens but  only  the  outdoorsman  has  paid. 

Sports  fishermen  also  asked  that  their 
tackle  be  taxed  10  percent.  The  proceeds 
from  this  mon^  is  prorated  to  the  State 
conservation  commissions  for  clean  wa- 
ter, access,  fish  propagation,  and  man- 
agemoit.  The  tax  to  fishermen  provides 
water  Improvement  which  insures  the 
survival  of  hundreds  of  species  of  life 
othtf  than  game  fidi. 

In  order  to  campaign  more  dfectivdy 
for  their  sport  and  our  Nation's  environ- 
mental needs,  himters  and  fishermen 
have  formed  many  National  and  State 
organizations.  Over  the  years  they  have 
led  every  major  conservation  crusade. 
The  names  of  these  organizations, 
mainly  supported  by  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, are  familiar  to  all  of  you— the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federaticm.  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Ducks  Un- 
limited, and  many  others. 

When  Senator  TBomas  Jaxis  McIn- 
TTu  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
117  in  the  Senate,  a  companion  resolu- 
tion, he  emphasized  the  need  for  all 
Americans  to  have  an  (M?Portunity  to  "get 
away  from  it  all."  He  stated  that  it  has 
become  of  crucial  importance  in  the  con- 
gestion and  frustration  of  today's  com- 
plicated life  to  partidiMate  in  outdoor 
recreation  such  as  hunting  and  fishing.  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  All  of  us  here  In 
Congress  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
himters  and  fishermen. 

It  Is  important  to  the  Q>lritual  and 
physical  survival  of  our  people  that  Con- 
gress encourage  hunters  and  fishermen 
to  continue  their  conservation  crusade 
and  their  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recre- 
aticm.  I  ask  that  Congress  honor  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  of  America  by 
passing  my  resolution  which  asks  that 
President  Richard  Nixon  declare  the 
fourth  Satiurday  of  each  SQ)tember  as 
"National  Hunting  and  FUJilng  Day." 


WHITE    PAPER    ON   CUBA 


(Mr.  HiKto  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIEES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pre- 
viously quoted  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Manuel  J.  Reyes  who  is  lAtin  news  editor 
of  Station  WTVJ  in  Miami.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished CTuban  who  fled  Ctaxt  in  Au- 
gust of  1960  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. He  received  dlidomatlc  and  civil 
law  degrees  in  Cuba  in  1948-49. 

Dr.  Reyes  has  maintained  close  contact 
with  the  anti-Castro  underground  in 
Cuba,  the  scune  contacts  which  aided  him 
in  his  dlsdosm^  In  Augiist  1962,  of  the 
presence  of  Russian  nudear  miasiles  In 
Cuba — 8  weeks  before  Presldait  Kennedy 
revealed  the  facts  in  October  1962. 

Dr.  Reyes  has  now  written  a  "White 
Paper  on  Cuba:  The  Floating  Arsenal." 


His  statemoits  require  careful  considoa- 
tlon.  I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  our  country  to  ignore 
what  is  happening  in  Cuba.  This  could 
be  a  dangerous  thing.  Castro's  presence 
there  continues  to  represent  a  threat  to 
the  democratic  way  of  life  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  a  problem 
which  will  not  resolve  itself.  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  much  more  that  could 
and  should  be  done  to  weaken  Castro 
in  CiU>a  and  to  bring  about  his  ultimate 
downfall  with  the  restoration  of  a  sound 
government  there  which  will  work  in 
harmony  with  other  nations  of  the  West- 
earn  Hemi^here. 

I  submit  Dr.  Reyes'  paper  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Rkcoro.  It  contains 
startling  information  on  the  military 
buildup  in  CTuba.  It  follows: 

V7HIR  Papks  on  Cuba:  Tta  Floatino 
Absknai, 

(By  Dr.  Maauel  J.  BeyM) 

On  August  7,  1962,  I  announoad  for  the 
first  time  over  television  In  Xb»  United  States 
that  tbere  vere  6,000  unlfonned  Busslmn 
soldiers  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Oanlmar 
River,  in  the  provlnoe  at  Msf  nwM.  Cuba.  TtM 
Infonnatton  was  denied  In  dlflennt  q>hena 
of  the  tree  norld.  TwelTe  wa^a  later,  the 
1963  October  alsls  took  plaoe,  which  not  only 
made  the  woild  shake,  bat  also  put  the  world 
on  the  edge  of  a  thermo-nadear  war. 

On  ApiU  28, 1969, 1  denounced  for  the  first 
time  In  six  yean  a  new  SuMlan  military 
build-up  In  Cuba,  taking  Into  oonsldflratlon 
the  Infonnatton  famished  by  the  Patrtotlo 
Resistance  on  the  Island.  Tbe  report  was  re- 
ceived with  a  lot  of  sksptlelflm:  nevertheless. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Russians  were  going 
to  Increase  their  military  position  In  Cuba, 
alter  ndel  Oastro  publicly  announced  to- 
ward the  end  of  1968,  his  support  of  the 
Russian  Invasion  of  Oaechoalovakla.  On  July 
36,  1969,  a  Russian  naval  fleet  visited  the 
Island.  It  was  said  that  the  fleet  made  a 
courtesy  visit. 

On  November  9,  1969,  Marshal  Orechko, 
Mintatar  at  Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ar- 
rived In  Caba.  It  was  said  tbaX  he  was  visit- 
ing the  Island  to  study  the  reasons  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  Russian  anns  and  mili- 
tary equ^mxent  given  to  the  Oomiminlst 
troops  of  Castro.  Tlie  Resistance  Informed 
us  that  OreeblBD  visited  many  Cuban  caves. 

On  AprU  10,  1970,  I  reputed  that  Castro 
had  tripled  the  number  of  mlssUe  boats 
equipped  with  teledlreoted  surfaoe-to-aur- 
faoe  missiles,  with  a  40-00  mile  range. 

In  June.  1970.  United  States  Coast  Ouaid 
Intelllgenoe  testlfled  before  the  UB.  Sen- 
ate's Subcommittee  on  Internal  Seouzlty 
conflimlng  the  assertions  I  had  soade. 

On  May  14,  1970,  a  second  Busslaa  naval 
fleet  went  to  Cuba.  The  third  Russian  fleet 
went  to  Cuba  on  September  9th.  causing 
offldal  q>eoulatlon  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
buUdlng  a  n\iclear  submarine  base  In  Clen- 
fuegos.  We  had  already  advised  the  American 
Congress  of  this  fact.  iMfcre  the  Congres- 
sional Subcommittee  for  Inter-Amerloan 
AliaitB,  on  July  37,  1970. 

The  fourth  Russian  fleet  arrived  In  Cuba 
on  December  7,  1970.  Two  Russian  naval 
squadrons  thus  met  In  Cuba  for  the  first 
time— since  there  were  stm  Russian  war- 
ships which  arrived  there  on  September  9. 
1970. 

Tbe  aforammtioned  are  the  facts  which 
have  prompted  the  publication  <A  this 
"white  paper." 

The  foDowtng  la  the  way  In  which  the 
Russian  military  Invasion  Ot  Cute  has  been 
devtioplng. 


I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not 
a  military  eipert,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
means  to  verify  all  technical  matters;  X 
Teel  it  la  my  duty  to  publish  the  fkets,  figoiss 
and  evaluation  which  have  come  Into  my 
possession.  For  many  years,  I  have  gatliarsd 
data  from  the  Cuban  underground.  So  today. 
It  la  not  only  my  voice  addreestng  you.  but 
the  voice  of  the  mllUons  of  Outens  who  an 
suffering  on  the  Island:  the  voice  of  many 
Cubans  who  an  actually  risking  their  lives 
working  in  the  underground  and  furnishing 
us  information  that  otherwise  we  would  not 
know,  and  the  voices  of  many  Cubans  who 
have  told  the  truth  iqwn  anlvlng  in  this 
land  of  freedom. 

Cuba  today  Is  a  natural  aircraft  carrier  of 
the  Soviet  Union  entrenched  m  the  heart 
of  this  hemisphere  and  90  mUes  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  an  going  to  try  to  Show  that  this  en- 
emy aircraft  carrier  has  turned  into  the  Tlo- 
jan  Horse  which  externally  doea  not  abow 
ita  large  military  IntallatlnnB  and  tactical 
arms  vnier  Cuban  aoU. 

Let  us  start  by  aaying  that  Cuba  la  nat- 
iu«Uy  rich  in  minerala.  Cuba  baa  alwaya  been 
considered  aa  the  aeoond  country  in  America 
in  iron  reeervea,  the  first  one  being  Vene- 
zuela. Cuba  Is  the  third  county  in  the  world 
in  nickel,  cobalt,  chrome,  and  manganeee.  At 
time  of  wars,  Cuba  has  been  considered  as 
the  top  producer  of  some  of  the  afcremen- 
tioned  minerala. 

In  1960,  a  military  atudy  was  initiated  m 
Cuba  by  Cuban  geologists  and  Soviet  miU- 
tary  personnel  who  covered  all  the  natural 
features  of  the  island,  including  the  keys, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  theee  tacilitiee  for 
military  ends,  such  as  the  storage  of  mia- 
siles, munitions,  reserve  weapons,  fuel,  com- 
mrmlcationa  and  medldnee.  Taken  into  oon- 
aideration  in  thia  atudy  wen  the  many  nat- 
ural cavea  in  Cuba. 

Many  of  tbeae  caves  have  been  nlnforoed 
with  6"  wide  concrete.  Work  of  thia  military 
character  has  been  done  In  Stem  de  loe 
Organos  in  the  province  of  Plnar  del  Rio, 
in  the  Sierra  de  lAipe,  in  Orlente  Provinoe. 
and  in  Altun  Central  on  the  lale  of  Pmes. 

I  think  we  can  show  the  extent  of  this  con- 
struction by  the  following  figures:  UntU  1958, 
Cuba  produced  four  "i""""  barrds  of  ce- 
ment a  year;  each  barrel  was  equivalent  to 
four  sacks  of  cement  and  each  sack  weighed 
180  lbs.  Then  wen  four  cement  factories  in 
Cuba  with  the  aforementoned  annual  pro- 
duction, working  eight  houn  dally.  All  of  this 
cement  was  used  for  dvnian  construction 
and  eiport,  never  for  military  purposes. 
When  Fidel  Castro  stole  power  m  Cuba,  he 
greatly  Increaaed  the  cement  produoUca  cC 
the  Wand. 

What  has  been  the  destiny  of  this  ce- 
ment? It  has  definitely  not  been  used  In 
turban  or  rural  oonstruetton  for  the  people. 
Tben  Is  only  one  answer  to  this  question: 
Enormoua  quantttlea  of  cement  have  been 
used  for  military,  underground  construction 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Oastro  regime 
In  Cuba. 

In  1968,  huge  shipments  of  hydnulic  ce- 
ment wen  sent  from  Bdglum  to  Cuba  and 
wen  unloaded  at  Clenfuegos  Bay  (#1)*. 
The  hydrauUo  cement  is  not  precisely  for 
surface  construction.  Iliis  cement  hardens 
at  high  wpMA  in  a  humid  area.  Xt  Is  undCT- 
atood  that  the  hydraulic  cement  waa  used 
for  underground  oonatruotlon  for  the  atorage 
of  mlsallea  and  weapona  with  high  humldtty 
coefficient.  In  1968,  mon  than  800  eemsnt 
trucks  wen  unloaded  In  Clenfaegos  and 
taken  to  a  secret  locale.  However,  the  Cuban 
underground  has  pdntad  oat  that  the  ea- 
ment  was  taken  to  tlie  mlasUe  base,  "La  Oam- 
pana."  in  Manlcangoa  (#8).  Thia  base  U 
located  on  the  farm  formatly  ownad  by  a 
Oerman-Amerlean  by  th«  last  name  o<  Koop. 
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On  Vbm  tile  of  Pines  (#3) .  there  at*  natural 
mftrble  caves.  The  resistance  of  the  marble 
■truotvin  la  tremendous  against  eztanial 
bombing.  The  lale  of  Pines  also  possesses 
silicon  and  clay  riches. 

Without  fear  of  vrtot,  we  can  affirm  that 
In  Cuba  there  are  actually  more  them  8,000 
natural  caves,  adapted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Castro  regime  with  strategic  military 
goals  In  mind.  Cuba  today  la  the  Trojan 
Horse  of  America. 

At  this  time.  It  Is  estimated  there  Is  an 
average  of  20,000  to  30,000  Soviet  soldiers  In 
Cuba,  scattered  among  military  bases 
throughout  the  island. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  on  July  26, 
1962.  Russian  military  troops  landed  In  Cuba 
at  the  Dubroc  docks  In  the  province  of 
Matanzas,  using  the  new  pier  inlet  at  IStn  y 
Melena  and  at  Marlel  Bay  (#5),  In  Plnar 
del  Rio  province. 

We  all  know  that  It  was  said  that  the  So- 
viets had  dismantled  the  m^slle  bases  after 
the  October  1962  crisis;  but,  did  the  Soviet 
soldiers  leave  Cuba?  Or  are  tbey  still  there? 
Have  the  dismantled  bases  been  reactivated 
again?  Did  the  Soviets  really  remove  the 
missiles  from  Cuba?  The  Cuban  people 
understand  they  did  not,  and  I  reaffirm  It 
on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  people. 

The  Castro  regime  has  been  building 
underground  hospitals,  among  which  are  the 
Sierra  de  Crlstal  In  Orlente  province,  near 
Nipe  (#4)  and  Levlsa  bays. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  fuel  reserves  in 
Cuba,  and  many  ammunition  dumps,  are  un- 
derground, and  In  an  unmerciful  way,  the 
others  are  under  schools.  A  year  ago,  there 
was  a  terrible  explosion  at  the  former 
Jesuit  "Belen"  School,  where  Fidel  Castro 
attended  ss  a  youngster.  Eight  girls  were 
killed  and  more  than  20  were  Injured.  The 
Cuban  resistance  revealed  that  the  exploelves 
placed  in  the  school's  basement  caused  the 
explosion. 

The  following  Is  a  description  of  military 
Soviet  bases  in  the  six  provinces  of  Cuba. 

Plnar  del  Rio  province  has  received 
much  Soviet  attention.  In  Santa  Lucia,  there 
ts  a  metals  plant  to  produce  acids  used 
In  the  functioning  of  missiles.  Two  of  the 
principal  ports  with  military  Soviet  objec- 
tives are  Marlel  (#5)  and  Cabanas  (#6) 
ports.  Both  naval  Installations  are  being 
exclusively  worked  by  the  Soviets  and  they 
do  not  let  Cubans  come  near.  At  the 
Cabanas  port,  they  have  established  bases 
for  the  Komar  missile  guided  boats.  In  1970, 
the  number  of  the  boats  was  tripled  to  ap- 
proximately 70.  These  boats  are  provided 
with  two  mlssUes  each,  guided  by  radar  and 
with  a  range  of  40  to  60  miles.  They  are 
oonsid««d  (tensive  weapons  and  the  mis- 
siles are  surface-to-stirface  type. 

In  La  Oobemadora  hills,  near  the  Sierra 
de  loe  Organos  (#6),  there  is  a  mUit^ 
base  which  has  internal  train  rails,  once 
used  In  mines.  At  La  Oobemadora,  also 
known  as  Cangre  or  San  Cristobal,  near 
the  town  of  Candelarla  (#7),  we  find  the 
General  Rxisslan  headquarters  for  western 
Cuba.  The  altitude  of  the  hills  is  f^proxl- 
matsly  1370  feet.  The  Soviets  have  con- 
stnicted  a  road  from  B  Cangre  which 
goes  ss  far  as  Cabanas  and  Marlel.  They 
also  have  electric  lines  of  33,000  volts, 
necessary  for  missiles.  The  same  electric 
voltage  system  is  used  as  the  Campana  base 
in  Manlcaragus  (#3),  Las  villas  province. 
Followtng  the  Plnar  del  Rio  analysis,  we  can 
say  that  south  of  "Qulebra  Hacha,"  the 
Russians  have  constructed  a  residential  dis- 
trict where  no  Cuban  Is  allowed  to  live;  that 
Is,  it  is  strictly  for  Russian  officers.  The  afore- 
mentioned residential  dUtrlct  is  siurounded 
by  wire  fences.  They  have  also  built  tunnel 
systems  from  B  Cangre,  which  leads  to  the 
•xterlor  of  Kilometer  No.  4  of  the  road  that 


Joins  Cayajabo  with  the  town  of  Artemlsa 
(#8).  During  the  first  week  of  November 
1970,  a  military  Soviet  convoy  was  detected 
at  the  central  road  of  Plnar  del  Rio,  parting 
from  Las  Mangas  village  toward  the  South- 
west. 

In  the  Province  of  Havana,  there  Is  a  big 
Soviet  military  base  in  San  Antonio  de  Los 
Bancs  (No.  9).  The  resistance  reports  that 
this  base  has  a  140-mile  radar  system  which 
can  track  the  planes  from  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base  and  Boca  Chlca  In  Key  West.  This 
base  is  one  of  the  top  three  air  bases  in  Cuba 
and  it  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Soviet 
Mlg  21.  There  are  no  Mlg  21s  at  other  air 
bases  In  Cuba.  The  bases  are  defended  by 
groxind-to-alr  missiles,  the  SAM-2  cittss. 

There  is  also  a  radar  system  In  Havana  at 
the  former  Commodort  Hotel,  in  the  middle 
of  a  Russian  neighborhood.  The  SAM  missile 
system  initiates  in  the  hills  of  Averhoff  on 
the  Havana-Batabano  (No.  10)  highway  and 
takes  in  Managua-Dayanlguas  (No.  11).  In 
Campo,  Florido,  Havana  province,  there  is  a 
SAM  missile  base  camouflaged  as  a  farm 
known  as  "Camllo  Clenfuegoe"  and  It  is  here 
the  Cuban  resistance  believes  the  Russians 
have  hidden  the  medium  missiles  which 
never  left  Cuba. 

At  "Las  Cabreras,"  there  Is  a  Russian  mili- 
tary complex  to  which  Cubans  have  no  ac- 
cess. In  this  military  complex,  there  Is  a 
guerrilla  training  camp  for  foreigners  and 
the  Russians  are  in  charge.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal Soviet  bases  in  Havana  is  at  the  Mana- 
gua camp  (No.  12) .  The  Cuban  resistance  In- 
dicates that  in  this  place,  there  is  probably 
one  nuclear  reactor,  even  though  Castro's 
regime  maintains  It  is  for  peaceful  ends.  Ap- 
parently, the  nuclear  reactor  arrived  In  Cuba 
in  1968,  smd  there  Is  no  Indication  that  it  is 
Intended  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Cuban  Commission  of  Nuclear  Energy 
is  based  in  Managua,  directed  by  Luis  Larra- 
goltla.  Electrical  power  lines  have  been  built 
from  Marlel,  Havana  and  Matanzas  (No.  13) 
to  feed  the  nuclear  reactor  In  Managua.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  a  thousand  Russian  sol- 
diers are  in  Managua  and  Santiago  de  las 
Vegas  (No.  14) . 

In  the  Province  Matanzas,  the  most  im- 
portant point  Is  the  so-called  "La  Laguna  del 
Tesoro."  For  many  years  the  Castro  regime 
has  been  investing  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
struction equipment  and  in  building  which 
Castro  said  would  Improve  the  tourist  trade. 
But  since  the  beginning,  "Laguna  del  Tesoro" 
has  been  totally  closed  to  the  public  and  only 
military  personnel  are  permitted  within  this 
zone.  Therefore,  we  presume  there  is  a  base 
of  military  nature. 

In  Las  Villas  Province,  there  Is  another  big 
Soviet  base  between  Santa  Clara  (No.  16), 
and  Calabazar  (No.  16),  at  a  place  known  as 
Malezas.  In  this  base  only,  Soviet  Mlg  178  and 
19s  are  found.  The  base  has  an  anti-aircraft 
system  and  artillery  made  up  of  miiltiple  ma- 
chine guns  as  well  as  a  duplex  cannon  known 
as  "KAR-ao."  This  base,  as  well  as  San-An- 
tonio de  loe  Bancs,  has  underground  hangars 
with  special  elevators  to  bring  up  the  Soviet 
Mlg  fighters. 

Also  In  Las  VlUas  can  be  found  the  so- 
called  missUe  base  of  Remedies  (No.  17) ,  bet- 
ter known  as  "La  Puntllla"  or  "Bartolome" 
base,  where  they  had  ICBM's  during  the  Oc- 
tober 1962  missile  crisis.  In  the  Escambray, 
the  Soviets  recenUy  buUt  a  road  from  Oui- 
rade  Miranda  to  the  Loma  de  loe  Vlentos.  No- 
body knows  what  they  have  In  tbeee  hills, 
but  It  Is  known  that  only  Soviet  personnel 
work  there. 

In  Nuevltas  (#18)  Camaguey  province 
they  are  buUdlng  a  big  cement  factory  and  an 
electrical  power  plant.  At  Camaguey  airport, 
tlie  Soviets  have  prepared  additional  access 
strips,  using  not  the  airport  Itself,  but  the 
highway  which  goes  from  Camaguey  (#19) 


to  Nuevltas.  They  have  removed  ttie  Islands 
from  the  middle  of  the  road  and  have 
smoothed  and  strengthened  the  pavement. 
They  have  made  it  possible  that  this  highway 
can  be  converted  Into  a  landing  strip. 

On  the  Island  of  Turlguano,  the  Rtisslans 
have  stored  rockets  In  one  of  several  hills  in 
the  area.  Eyewltneeses  have  Indicated  that 
the  rockets  are  moved  on  train  rails.  Two 
doors  close  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  The 
exterior  of  the  cave  Is  camouflaged  with  grass 
and  trees. 

All  the  keys  of  the  Bahamas  canal  are 
fortified  by  the  Soviets.  Its  naval  strategic 
value  is  enormous,  since  they  can  control 
the  traffic  from  Panama  and  South  Amer- 
ica, through  Malsi  (#19a) . 

Surrounding  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  of  Guan- 
tanamo  (#20),  the  Soviets  and  the  Castro 
regime  have  a  military  outfit  known  as  "Bat- 
talion Frontertzo"  (Frontier  Battalion) .  Tills 
battalion  possesses  a  missile  system  for  its 
protection.  It  also  has  armored  units.  Around 
"Gran  Pledra"  hill,  the  Soviets  have  built 
several  underground  installations,  and  it  is 
unknown  what  the  Soviets  have  stored  there. 

Other  points  of  great  military  strategy  In 
the  Provmoe  of  Orlente  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  air  force  base  of  Holguln  (#21), 
considered  as  the  largest  in  Cuba,  has  only 
Mlg.  16s  and  17s.  On  tiie  outskirts  of  Hol- 
guln, they  have  built  a  residenUal  section 
known  as  "Lenin,"  where  only  Russian  mili- 
tary personnel  live.  The  hangars  of  this  air 
force  base,  as  well  as  those  of  San  Antonio  de 
lOB  Banoe  and  Laa  Villas,  are  underground. 

(2)  The  military  base.  Punta  de  Mula 
or  Punta  Lucrecla  In  the  city  of  Banes 
(#22),  is  considered  a  first-class  base  and  Is 
20  miles  wide.  In  its  area,  the  Russians  have 
built  a  naval  base  for  the  Kronstadt  and 
Kcmar  boats.  Some  years  ago.  Russian  sub- 
marines were  sighted  In  this  vicinity  on 
mlUtary  maneuvers.  The  base  is  near  the 
mines  that  are  producing  copper  and  cobalt 
which  are  being  exiwrted  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Support  for  Sovieit  underground  defense  in 
Orlente  Province  is  in  the  underground  sys- 
tem of  San  Vicente  hill  near  the  Bonlato 
mountain;  other  support  is  In  La  Sierra  de 
Crlstal  near  Nipe  Bay.  There  is  a  secret  zone 
in  Nipe  Bay  to  which  few  have  access. 

The  imderground  has  also  reported  that  in 
the  event  of  a  possible  overthrow  of  Fidel 
Castro,  the  Communists  have  designated 
Orlente  province  as  the  main  area  of  resist- 
ance. 

Lately,  the  Castro  regime,  assisted  by  the 
Soviets,  has  been  conducting  war  games, 
using  antipersonnel  gases.  All  military  per- 
sonnel in  Cuba  have  gas  masks.  It  should  be 
noted. 

The  Bay  of  Clenfuegoe  (#1)  Is  In  the 
southern  part  of  Cuba,  In  Las  Villas 
Province.  It  Is  approximately  six  mUes  wide. 

On  July  27,  1970.  I  said  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  now  I  reaffirm 
it,  that  somewhere  in  the  Caribbean,  there 
is  a  permanent  Soviet  naval  squadron, 
headed  by  a  nuclear  submarine.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon. 
Dante  Fascell,  asked  me  where  I  thought  it 
was  based,  and  according  to  the  information 
I  had  from  underground  sources,  I  said, 
either  Clenfuegoe  or  Havana. 

In  April  1963,  the  regime  began  to  show 
Interest  in  Clenfuegoe,  and  announced  that 
they  were  building  a  shipyard  In  Clenf  uegos 
near  the  port  industrial  area. 

In  that  year,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Castro  regime  was  building  ships.  The  Castro 
regime  said  that  the  yard  was  only  for  ship- 
ping siigar. 

In  1967,  the  yard  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  ts  million  and  not  a  single  sack  of  sugar 
came  out  of  that  yard.  In  1970,  we  began 
to   hear   about   activity   in   Clenfuegoe,   In 
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Clenfuegoe  Bay,  and  especially  near  Oayo 
Alcatraz. 

On  a  normal  day,  Cayo  Alcatraz  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  city  of  Clenfuegoe.  Right  now, 
at  night,  the  city  of  Clenfuegoe  is  imder  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  electricity — so,  dur- 
ing the  blackouts,  floodlights  can  be  seen  on 
the  horizon.  Cayo  Alcatraz  cannot  be  Eeen, 
but  the  lights  there  indicate  that  people  are 
working  there. 

Near  Cayo  Alcatraz,  there  is  a  place  called 
La  Mllpa.  All  the  Cuban  fishermen  of  La 
Mllpa  and  the  surrounding  areas  have  been 
ordered  out.  The  place  now  U  a  military 
zone. 

An  underwater  net  was  put  in  Cayo  Alca- 
traz and  Etlso  at  the  entrance  of  Clenfuegoe 
Bay. 

The  entrance  Is  under  surveillance  of  Rus- 
sian guards.  Several  months  ago,  a  huge 
Russian  ship  entered  Clenfuegoe  Bay  and 
stayed  there  for  several  weeks. 

In  December,  the  Russian  ship  returned 
and  anchored  In  a  spot  between  Cayo  Al- 
catraz and  Cayo  Ocampo. 

In  the  second  half  of  1970  in  Clenfuegoe, 
Soviet  sailors  were  seen  walking  the  streets 
wearing  full  uniform.  The  Russian  sailors 
were  transported  on  land  by  six  British 
Leyland  buses.  They  were  taken  back  and 
forth  from  Clenfuegoe  to  nearby  Cayo  Al- 
catraz. 

Three-fourths  of  Clenfuegos  Bay  has  been 
banned  to  Cubans.  There  is  a  big  pipe- 
line from  Cayo  Alcatraz  to  Clenfuegos.  The 
Russisms  have  established  large  warehouses 
in  Cayo  Alcatraz,  for  military  storage.  A 
powerful  radio  station  has  been  buUt  and 
they  have  put  a  naval  headquarters  there. 

Around  the  middle  of  December,  two  huge 
TU  95  "Bear"  planes  from  the  Soviet  Union 
landed  in  Havana.  Both  planes  were  kept 
at  Havana  International  Airport  at  Rancho 
Boyeroe. 

Two  Soviet  Admirals  came  on  those  planes 
into  Cuba.  The  Cuban  underground  reported 
that  one  of  the  planes,  capable  of  transport- 
ing missiles  or  nuclear  weapons,  had  a  num- 
ber 38  on  it.  Later  on,  the  Russian  Admirals 
were  seen  in  Clenfuegos  at  Punta  Oorda. 
They  took  a  boat  and  with  three  Russian 
civilian  engineers  went  to  Cayo  Alcatraz, 
on  several  occasions. 

Near  the  inlet  of  Las  Calabrazas  the  Rus- 
sians have  built  an  eight  lane  road  toward 
the  Escambray  Mountains.  No  civilians  are 
allowed  on  that  road.  In  the  Escambray 
Mountains,  there  is  a  place  called  the  Hill 
of  the  Winds  (Loma  de  loe  Vlentos),  where 
the  Russians  have  been  working  for  almost 
eight  months.  No  Cubans  are  allowed  In  that 
vicinity.  The  underground  reported  that  lead 
Ingots  have  been  put  Into  the  Hill  of  the 
Winds. 

Possibly  one  of  the  largest  barges  in  the 
world  was  sighted  in  Clenfuegos  Bay  in  De- 
cember. The  Russians  own  It  and  it  la 
manned  by  303  Russian  sailors.  In  Clenfuegos 
Bay,  there  have  been  two  other  large  Rus- 
sian barges.  In  September,  the  barges  left 
Clenfuegos  Bay  and  went  into  El  Marlel 
port,  in  Plnar  del  Rio  province,  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  Cuba.  Mariel  is  the  number  one 
port  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  1961-1962.  and 
before  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  most  of  the 
offensive  weapons  were  introduced  in  Cuba 
through  El  Mariel  port. 

As  we  know,  a  Russian  nuclear  subnuulne 
was  seen  during  the  period  of  September 
12-30,  (of  1970) :  first,  near  Punta  de  Ladrll- 
los  In  the  western  part  of  Clenfuegos  Bay, 
and  side  by  side  with  two  other  regular  R\is- 
slan  submarlnee  at  Cayo  Loco,  the  former 
Cuban  Navy  headquarters. 

The  previous  report  of  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine In  Clenfuegos  Bay  was  sent  by  the 
Cuban  underground  and,  later  on,  was  con- 
firmed by  an  eyewitness  arriving  In  the 
United  States. 


In  evaluating  Cayo  Aloatras,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  place  is  for  maintenance  and  supply 
of  regular  and  nuclear  submarines  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  nuclear  submarines  need 
medicines,  food,  replacement  of  crews  and 
rechecklng  of  their  mlssUes.  To  recheck  the 
missiles,  the  nuclear  sub  needs  calm  waters 
like  those  In  Clenfuegos  Bay. 

So,  Cayo  Alcatraz  Is  of  great  logistic  and 
military  value  to  the  Russians.  Cayo  Alca- 
traz Is  the  motor  nerve,  the  center  of  a  large 
military  naval  complex  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cuba.  Part  of  that 
complex  is  Cayo  Largo  (#23),  southwest  of 
Clenfuegos.  Since  1961-62,  Cayo  Largo  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Russians  and  no 
Cuban  fishermen  are  allowed  to  go  near  It. 
At  the  western  part  of  Cayo  Largo,  the  Rtis- 
slans built  a  pier  and  an  air  strip.  The  Rus- 
sians also  constructed  buildings,  one  of  them 
five  floors  high.  On  the  southern  part  of  Cayo 
Largo,  there  Is  a  wide  beach.  Close  to  the 
beach,  water  is  as  much  as  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
deep. 

Part  of  the  naval  complex  is  the  Isle  of 
Pines  (No.  3).  The  capital  ts  Nueva  Oerona. 
The  island  is  almost  divided  by  a  swamp. 
In  the  Bay  of  Slguanea  (No.  24)  the  Soviet 
Union  established  a  base  for  Kronstadt  boats 
with  Komar  missiles.  These  missiles  have  a 
range  of  40-60  miles;  the  range  of  the  boat 
is  about  100  miles. 

LltUe  by  little,  all  the  civilians  on  the 
northern  part  of  Isle  of  Pines  have  been  sent 
to  other  provinces  of  Cuba.  On  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  there  were  a  lot  of  lumber- 
men and  fishermen;  they  also  have  been 
taken  out.  In  1967,  more  than  6,000  Cuban 
political  prisoners  were  taken  off  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  because  they  saw  too  much.  They  were 
spread  among  other  political  prisoners  In 
Cuba. 

I  affirm  that  the  puzzle  has  been  put  to- 
gether. Many  times  in  the  past,  since  April 
28,  1969,  I  reported  that  different  Russian 
convoys  have  been  seen  either  in  Plnar  del 
Rio,  Havana  or  Matanzas  Provinces  heading 
south.  These  convoys  have  been  seen  with- 
out Castro  soldiers,  Just  Russian  soldiers  I 

The  solution  of  the  puzzle  is  this: 

The  convoys  have  gone  to  Surgldero  de 
Batabano  (No.  26).  Prom  there,  Russian  sol- 
diers and  all  kind  of  mUltary  equipment 
have  been  shipped  to  Isle  of  Pines  or  Cayo 
Largo.  All  of  this  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  Is  a  large  Soviet  naval  military  com- 
plex m  the  southern  part  of  Cuba  with  an 
operational  base  on  Cayo  Largo,  a  poeition 
for  surveillance  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  a 
headquarters  at  Oayo  Alcatraz.  All  of  this  is 
a  challenge  to  Ouantanamo  Naval  Base. 

The  Caribbean,  often  called  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has  al- 
ways been  (K'otected  by  surrounding  nations 
and,  particularly,  by  three  U.S.  bases  at 
Puerto  Rloo,  Ouantanamo  and  Manama.  But 
now,  the  Soviet  Union,  through  Clenfuegos, 
Cayo  Largo  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  is  challeng- 
ing that  defense. 

The  above  concludes  my  presentation.  I 
reaffirm  what  I  said  at  the  beginning;  that  is. 
Cuba  on  the  s»irf  ace  presents  a  picture  which 
is  totally  different  from  what  is  really  hap- 
pening in  caves  and  undergroimd.  Actually, 
there  is  another  Cuba  below  that  siirface 
that  poses  an  actual  threat  not  only  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Heml^>here. 


TO  ESTABLISH  FEDERAL  QUALITY 
STANDARDS  FOR  BOTTLED 
DRINKING  WATER 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  V€b- 
ruary  10  I  introduced  H  Jl.  4147,  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
establish  uniform  Federal  quality  stand- 
ards for  bottled  drinking  water. 

Since  that  time,  several  incidents  have 
occurred  to  evidence  the  urgent  need  for 
this  proposal,  as  the  industry  itself  con- 
tinues to  grow  virtually  unregulated  by 
health  or  purity  standards.  I  am  there- 
fore reintroducing  my  bill  today  with  28 
cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
They  are  as  follows :  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnek- 
BELi),  the  gentleman  from  minols  (Mr. 
Dkrwinski),  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  EiLBERG),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik),  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi),  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collins),  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski).  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso), 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
TiERNAN) ,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halpern),  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm),  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dul- 
SKi),  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FoRSYTHE),  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Galuvgher ) ,  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone).  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  ,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Kee),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton), 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Burton),  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MncvA),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  . 

The  basic  problems  confronting  the 
Congress  is  that  no  specific  and  uniform 
standards  exist  at  the  Federal  level  to 
regulate  the  bottled  water  industry.  As  a 
result,  consumers  have  no  final  assurance 
that  the  bottled  water  they  drink  Is  safe, 
and  companies  have  no  consistent  guide- 
lines to  which  to  refer  in  producing  their 
goods. 

The  absence  of  Federal  law  in  this  field 
has  left  the  responsibility  to  the  States. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  found  by  taking  a 
survey  of  State  laws  that  State  regula- 
tions create  more  confusion  than  public 
protection.  In  most  cases,  the  provisions 
of  these  laws  are  extremely  vague  as  to 
bottled  water,  and  ambiguous  in  Juris- 
diction. Often  no  accompaying  machin- 
ery Is  established  to  administer  the  au- 
thority which  has  been  granted. 

The  end  product  Is  a  great  variety  of 
State  rules,  and  uncertainty  by  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  A  producer  may 
meet  the  standard  of  one  State  only  to 
find  that  his  product  cannot  be  sold  In 
another  State.  Consumers  in  many  areas 
cannot  be  certain  that  their  water  has 
been  adequately  tested.  In  some  locatlcms. 
bottled  water  can  actually  reach  the  su- 
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permarket  dxelves  without  being  regu- 
lated Iv  aiiy  kind  of  government  Agency. 

A  recent  caae  in  the  Waahlngton.  "DJC. 
area  iUortratee  the  confoeiaQ  in  thia  field, 
and  the  need  for  regulations.  As  a  result 
of  bacteria  studlee  spoDsored  by  the 
WaabingtOQ  Evening  Star,  two  of  Wash- 
ington's largest  supermarket  chains  re- 
moved their  bottled  water  products  from 
the  shelves. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  Federal  stand- 
ards, the  supermarkets  could  not  be  cer- 
tain they  were  selling  safe  goods.  Com- 
pounding the  problem  was  the  fact  that 
no  stiecifled  Federal  agency  had  Jurisdic- 
tiOQ  over  the  matter.  Hence  no  one  was 
prepared  to  offer  the  necessary  sdentiflc 
advice. 

Only  last  February,  Washington  area 
bottled  water  sales  boomed  as  a  result  of 
the  unpleasant  odor  and  taarte  of  the 
Bfontgomery  County  mtmlclpal  water 
syston.  I  noted  at  that  time  that  Mary- 
land had  no  specific  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  bottled  drinking  water,  and  ex- 
pressed my  ccxuotxTL.  that  the  ever-grow- 
ing number  of  bottled  water  consumers 
were  unprotected. 

The  IiCaryland  case  is  not  unique  in 
spurring  bottled  water  sales,  dtisens 
across  the  coimtry,  wary  of  their  mu- 
nidjial  water  supplies,  are  increasingly 
turning  to  supermarket  substitutes.  Once 
considered  a  luxury  or  a  health  cure, 
bottled  water  is  now  a  necessity  to  many. 
It  is  found  in  almost  all  food  stores,  tn 
vending  machines,  and  in  many  com- 
munities, is  delivered  door  to  door  with 
milk  and  orange  Juice.  During  the  last 
2  years,  the  bottled  water  industry  has 
experienced  some  of  the  fastest  growth  in 
the  Nation. 

Because  of  this  sudden,  yet  enormous 
Increase  in  sales  and  consumption  I  feel 
that  now  is  the  proper  time  to  establish 
adequate  protective  legislation.  Iify  bill 
will  allow  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  provide  uniform  standards  for 
the  entire  industry,  and  will  make  Illegal 
the  intostate  transportation  of  bottled 
water  products  which  fail  to  meet  these 
standards. 

I  have  received  considerable  support 
tat  this  legislation  both  from  consumers 
who  have  written  to  me  from  across  the 
Nation  and  from  the  bottled  water  In- 
dustry itself.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  sup- 
port can  now  be  translated  into  action. 
The  Congress  should  not  leave  constmiers 
unprotected  and  the  Industry  without 
guidelines.  I  urge  all  Members  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  and  worlc^  for  passage 
of  uniform  FMeral  bottled  wator 
standards. 

IdLITARY  DRUG  ABUSE  REVIEW 
BOARD 

(Mr.  MONAQAN  asked  and  was  given 
permissioQ  to  extend  hla  remartcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcokd.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  ^Teaker.  now  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  i^ipear  to  be 
moving  toward  enacting  legUation  to 
treat  drug  addiction  in  the  military,  tt 
is  Imperative  that  we  include  in  any  final 
law  proviskxM  which  win  salvage  the 
lives  of  veterans  who  are  the  widUng 


casualties  of  Armed  Forces  discharge 
policies  for  those  using  drugs. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  special  MiUtary  Drug  Abuse  Re- 
view Board  to  reconsider  all  less-than- 
honorable  discharges  and  (Hsmlmals 
given  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  reasons  primarily  related  to  drug  use. 
I  discussed  my  propoeal  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  June  and  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  told  a  Senate  8td>- 
onnmittee  recently  that  the  Department 
was  prepared  to  grant  amnesty  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  ex-servicemen  who  were 
discharged  with  lees-tban  honorable  dis- 
charges due  to  drug  abuse  to  enable  the 
ex-servicemen  to  clear  their  records  on 
the  same  basis  as  present  military  drug 
users  who  are  utilizing  the  servlcewlde 
amnesty  treatment  programs  now  In  ef- 
fect. The  D^Murtment  of  Defense  pro- 
prosal  as  outlined  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Paclcard  parallels  my  proposal 
even  to  the  extent  of  occluding  drug 
pushers  and  sellers  from  participating  in 
the  amnesty  program.  My  bill  provides 
that  any  person  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Vietnam  era  or  within 
6  years  of  the  close  of  the  Vietnam  era 
may  petition  the  special  review  board 
for  relief.  This  bill  specifically  excludes 
drug  pushers  from  obtaining  any  relief 
under  its  terms. 

I  fed  that  the  existing  i4)peal8  mech- 
anism, the  Discharge  Review  Boards  and 
the  Board  for  Correction  (tf  MiUtary 
Records,  are  not  geared  to  undertake 
a  general  review  of  drug-related  dis- 
charges. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the  Review 
Board  is  empowered  to  change  the  type 
of  discharge  or  dismissal  of  a  person,  or 
issue  him  a  new  discharge  to  indicate 
that  he  was  discharged  under  honorable 
conditloos  upon  a  finding  of  the  Board 
that  the  person  se^dng  the  discharge: 

First,  has  actively  participated  in  a 
treatment  and  rehabiUtatian  program 
for  his  drug  deiDendency  since  discharge; 

Second,  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  staUllzing  or  mtnttn<»tng  his  depend- 
ency condition;  and 

Third,  has  not  engaged  in  a  pattern  of 
continual  criminal  activity  in  vicdation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 

The  Review  Board  wlU  be  composed  of 
10  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  consisting  of:  two  representa- 
tives ot  federally  chartered  veterans  or- 
ganizations; three  nonmedicid  members 
of  the  armed  services;  one  Veterans' 
Administration  idiyslclan;  one  physician 
who  is  a  member  of  the  armed  services; 
an  enndoyee  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission: a  representative  of  organized 
labor  and  a  representative  of  private  in- 
dustry. The  c(Hnpoeltion  of  the  Review 
Board  is  intended  to  allow  for  a  deter- 
mination of  each  ease  by  individuals 
familiar  with  the  possibilities  and  prob- 
lems each  discharged  serviceman  faces  in 
regaining  his  status  as  a  productive 
member  of  society,  with  prime  <wwp>»^Md* 
(m  his  employability. 

While  elimination  of  the  drug  supply, 
treatment  and  rebabUitatlon  of  drug 
addicts  and  effective  prevention  pro- 


grams are  crudai  elements  of  any  pro- 
gram to  halt  drug  abuse  in  the  militaJT. 
we  would  be  treating  the  problem  on^ 
partially  if  we  failed  to  take  steps  to 
enable  the  rdiabilitated  addicts  and 
users  to  secure  gainful  employment  after 
discharge  and  help  them  to  assume  re- 
sponsible roles  in  society. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  are  the  men  who,  despite 
having  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  were 
discharged  from  the  military  service  with 
less  than  honorable  or  imdesirable  ad- 
ministrative discharges  primarily  be- 
cause of  their  use  or  possession  of  a  nar- 
cotic drug  or  to  their  dependence  on 
narcotics. 

Drug  use  In  the  military  is  so  so  wide- 
spread that  It  is  imperative  for  us  to  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  ad- 
dicts so  that  they  may  resume  normal 
and  productive  lives.  All  obstacles  to  re- 
covery, whether  in  deficient  treatment 
or  imposed  legal  disabilities,  which  slow 
down  or  make  Improbable  a  return  to 
normal  civilian  life,  must  be  removed. 
Amnesty  policies  now  in  effect  in  some  of 
the  armed  services  recognize  that  drug 
addiction  is  primarily  a  medical  prob- 
lem and  that  the  main  element  of  any 
program  should  and  must  be  treatment. 
Unfortunately,  the  amnesty  policies  are 
unevenly  m>plled  and  the  future  of  a 
drug  user  depends  upon  whether  the 
serviceman  is  a  member  of  the  Army, 
Marines.  Air  Force,  or  Navy.  If  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Army  he  may  receive 
treatment  and  undergo  rehabilitation 
without  receiving  the  permanoit  disutil- 
ity of  a  dishonorable  or  imdesirable  ad- 
ministrative discharge;  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marines,  which  has  the  high- 
est percentage  of  drug  users  and  drug 
addicts,  he  will,  under  current  Marine 
policies,  receive  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge; if  he  is  a  mnnber  of  the  Navy 
he  might  very  well  receive  an  undesirable 
administrative  discharge. 

Clearly,  corrective  legislation  Is  needed 
to  recti^  the  hardships  and  injustices 
caused  by  this  uneven  and  unpredictable 
system  of  Justice,  and  I  believe  that  the 
establishmoit  of  a  special  Bfilitaiy  Drug 
Abuse  Review  Board  would  accomplish 
Just  that. 

During  the  last  2  months,  the  shocking 
extent  of  drug  abuse  In  the  military  has 
been  bared  and  I  am  optimistic  that  ef- 
fective drug  abuse  rehabilitation  and 
prevention  programs  will  be  enacted  in 
this  Congress  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  my  comprehensive  pro- 
posal to  treat  drug  abuse  In  the  military, 
the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Act  of  1971.  have  won  the  wide  support 
among  my  colleagues  Uom.  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  in  the  other  body  as  well 
EUi  the  executive  branch.  Upon  introduc- 
ing my  bill  on  May  10.  I  knew  that  its 
key  provision,  mandating  the  retenticm 
in  the  armed  services  of  any  service- 
man determined  to  be  addicted  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  until  such  time  that  he  Is 
determined  to  be  free  from  habitual  de- 
pendence, was  breaking  new  ground  and 
would  stir  controversy  among  my  col- 
leagues, the  military,  and  the  press,  and 
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I  welcomed  the  ensuing  debate  on  how 
we  could  best  treat  and  rehabilitate  re- 
turning OI  addicts.  My  pr(H>osal  survived 
the  discussions  and  debates  and  has 
emerged  as  a  basic  element  in  all  resdistlc 
proposals  to  treat  military  drug  abuse. 
Since  May  10  over  50  Members  have 
Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  bill:  the 
Senate  has  adopted  a  variation  of  my 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the  Sdec- 
tive  Service  Act  amendments,  and  the 
President  has  Incorporated  my  manda- 
tory retention-treatment  proposal  as  an 
integral  part  of  his  comprehensive  drug 
eradication  program. 

I  continue  to  bdieve  that  my  complete 
pr(^>osal.  Including  the  establishment  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Corps  in  each  of  the 
services,  a  uniform  amnesty-treatment 
program  and  the  mandatory  retention- 
rehabilitation  program  should  be  en- 
acted and  I  Intend  to  continue  to  work 
for  passage  of  the  bill  in  this  Congress. 


SHORTER    PRESIDENTIAL     CAM- 
PAIGN  SUPPORTED 

(Bfr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cmce 
again  I  shoiUd  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  editorial  support  for 
my  bill— HJl.  9507— which  would  limit 
the  length  of  presidential  campfdgns  to 
60  days. 

An  editorial  in  the  Redding.  Conn., 
Pilot  points  out  well  what  I  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill  have  stated  and  will 
c(Hitinue  to  state:  for  clarity's  sake,  60 
days  is  sufDcient  for  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. A  can^aign  of  longer  duration  is, 
"counterproductive,  expensive,  and  lends 
to  confusion  rather  than  clarity  to  both 
issues  and  candidates." 

The  editorial  follows : 

Fob  Cl&utt's  Sakx 

This  country  wUl  celebrate  Its  aooth 
blitbday  In  1976. 

The  advaDcas  in  technology  and  particular- 
ly In  oommunlcatlona  have  been  tremendoua. 
In  Just  the  past  30  years  nearly  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  acquired  aooeas  to  Inatan- 
taneous  Inf  onnatlon  about  bis  world  via  tele- 
vision. 

Yet,  In  presidential  elections,  candidates 
■tlU  campaign  for  months,  evtiausftlng  both 
themselTas  and  their  flnawial  backets.  Once. 
It  might  have  been  necessary  to  Indulge  In  an 
extended  campaign:  without  radio  or  tale- 
Tlalom,  candidates  had  to  whlstlestt^  to  make 
themselves  known.  But  no  more— a  man  can 
make  hlmseU  and  his  views  known  to  a  huge 
television  audience.  If  he  has  suffldent  mon- 
ey, he  can  flood  the  screen  with  paid  com- 
mercials. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  has 
•et  July  9.  1973  as  the  date  for  Its  national 
oonventKm  to  select  a  candidate  tar  presl- 
dent.  Obviously,  the  Republicans  will  not  be 
fsr  behind.  In  the  nearly  four  months  that 
the  chosen  two  will  have  for  campaigning, 
money  and  rhetoric  wlU  flow  In  great  pro- 
tuslon.  But  will  we  voters  be  any  more  In- 
formed and  prepared  to  make  an  Inttillgent 
decision  come  Nov.  7, 1973? 

We  agree  with  Fifth  District  Congressman 
John  8.  Monagan  who  has  long  worked  to 
limit  the  duration  of  presidential  campaigns. 
He  recently  crltlelmd  the  Democratlo  Na- 


tional Committee  for  their  choice  of  date, 
stating  that  he  felt  tt  was  xinfortunate  that 
his  party  "has  not  taken  the  lead  In  estab- 
lishing a  shorter,  more  sensible  raanpalgn 
period." 

He  and  seven  co-sponsors  have  introduced 
leglsUtlon  to  limit  the  campaign  period  to 
60  days,  explaining  "We  . . .  strongly  feM  that 
a  ff^mpiitgn  period  of  longer  duration  Is 
countar-producrttve,  expensive,  and  lends  to 
confusion  rather  than  clarity  to  both  Usues 
and  candldatea." 

In  the  confusing  times  we  Uve  in.  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  four  month  "electronic 
bllts"  campaigns:  we  need  reasoned  discus- 
sion of  issues  and  proposals.  Certainly  tha« 
could  be  accomplished  In  lees  than  four 
months. 


FIRST    OFFICIAL    DRUG    FIGURES 
CONFUSE  THE  ISSUE  MORE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  report  that  I  have  received  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  first  ofllcial  Armed 
Forces  drug  abuse  figures  based  on  actual 
Vietnam  military  hospital  reports.  I  re- 
ceived them  on  July  20  from  Mr.  Everett 
G.  Hopson,  spedal  assistant  of  drug 
abuse  control  in  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  erf  Defense.  I  had  requested 
them  on  May  10,  and  if  the  2-month 
delay  in  obtaining  these  figures  is  any 
indication  of  the  difficulty  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation, then  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
drug  pri^lem  has  reached  its  present 
epidemic  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  statistics  on  drug  lUnise 
within  the  Armed  Forces  in  '\netnam. 
Reports  have  been  msule  that  as  many  as 
37,000  American  servicemen  are  heroin 
addicts.  Countless  thousands  have  re- 
turned home  vrith  their  addiction.  And 
yet  other  reports  show  that  the  number 
of  heroin  ■osaz  and  addicts  is  much 
lower.  Dr.  Jaffee,  the  President's  con- 
sultant, recently  reported  that  the  addic- 
tion rate  is  4.5  percent.  That,  by  the  way. 
is  still  10,500  servicemen.  The  confusion 
and  contradiction  of  the  various  reports 
has  become  almost  as  alarming  as  the 
drug  problem  Itself.  They  cloud  and  con- 
fuse the  critical  issue  of  the  epidemic. 
And  they  therefore  make  it  difficult— if 
not  impossible — ^to  formulate  the  neces- 
sary plan  of  action  to  solve  the  problem. 
On  May  10  of  this  year,  when  I  intro- 
duced my  bill  Hit.  8216,  "Tlie  Armed 
Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971." 
my  colleagues  and  I  were  aware  that  ac- 
curate, official  statistics  were  necessary 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
For  this  reason.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  requested  copies  of  the 
January  through  May  military  hospital 
utilization  reports— MACV  RCS: 6260-1. 
"niese  reports  are  prepared  by  com- 
manders of  UJ3.  military  hospitals  in 
Vietnam.  Iliey  are  offlciBl  records  on 
the  number  of  patients  discharged  from 
the  hospitals  for  drug  related  reasons. 
They  include  a  breakdown  on  the  num- 
ber of  patients  discharged  by  each  serv- 
ice—that Is.  Army.  Air  Force,  Navy  and 


Marine  Corps — the  number  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service,  race,  ranlc,  age. 
the  number  of  outpatient  visits  by  hos- 
pital personnel,  transfers  of  patients  out 
of  the  countiy  with  drug  related  diag- 
nosis, tjrpes  of  drug  abuses,  and  admis- 
sions under  the  amnesty  program. 

Mr.  Hopson  delivered  copies  of  these 
reports  for  the  period  I  requested — Jan- 
uary 1  through  May  31 — on  July  20.  I 
have  reviewed  these  reports  and  I  hereby 
point  out  what  they  show: 

During  the  5 -month  period.  58  deaths 
of  American  servicemen  were  attributa- 
ble to  drug  related  causes. 

There  were  1,075  servicemen  treated 
and  discharged  from  the  ho^ital  for 
drug  related  reasons. 

Of  those  discharged.  60  percent,  or  696 
were  diagnosed  as  cases  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction. 

There  were  9,070  servicemen  treated 
outside  the  hospital  for  drug  related  rea- 
sons. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  those  treated  and 
discharged  for  drug  abuse  were  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

OtHs  one  person  has  been  treated  for 
the  use  of  LSD. 

Only  one  commissioned  officer— and  no 
warrant  officers — ^was  reported  as  having 
been  treated  during  the  period. 

There  were  612  servicemen  treated 
during  the  5-month  period  under  the 
amnesty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  these  sta- 
ttstlcs,  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  have  been  treated  and  dis- 
charged from  military  hospitals  for  nar- 
cotics, addiction  during  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year.  And  yet  no  official 
estimate  has  placed  the  number  of  ad- 
dicted sa-vicanoi  at  under  4.5  percoit. 

I  can  not  stress  strongly  enough  that 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  problem  wUl  be 
less  serious  than  first  appeared.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  fed  that 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the  Armed 
Forces  is  less  than  some  of  the  other  esti- 
mates and  repents  have  indicated. 

But  even  if  these  official  reports  are 
accurate,  they  do  not  erase  the  fact  that 
a  drug  abuse  problem  exists.  It  is  clear 
that  Congress  must  continue  to  act  to  at- 
tack this  epidemic.  TUs  Nation  must  not 
evade  its  responsibflity  to  those  service- 
men already  causiit  in  the  web  of  drug 
addiction.  My  Idll,  the  Armed  Forces 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971,  If 
passed,  would  greatly  hdp  attack  this 
frightening  problem.  And  I  se^  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  to  see  to  it  that  ac- 
tion is  taken.  Despite  the  confusion  and 
the  contradlcti<m  of  estimates,  reports, 
statistics,  and  even  guesses.  It  is  obvious 
the  inoblem  is  there.  We  must  solve  it  and 
we  must  solve  it  now. 
I  Indude  the  roKirt,  as  follows: 
WanmraroK,  D.C.. 

Jti4r  10.  mi. 
Hon.  JoBV  a.  tlxmuua, 
Bouae  of  Bepretentativea, 
WatMrngtom,  D.O. 

Um.  MoHAoaH:  This  is  in  further  r»- 
)  to  joax  rsoent  lettir  raqossttag  eoplas 
of  UAOV  BoqiltaUaatlan  UtOlaatloa  Beports 

(MAOV  B8C:  «M0-1).  TIM  MAOV  Ho^Atal 
XmUaatfcm  BepoH  Is  a  loeal  report  xised  to 
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taXb.n  data  concwrmng  tlie  numbers  of  pa- 
tlentB  who  are  treated  In  looal  nMwMffal  fa- 
olUtles  for  drug  abun  related  dlagnoeto. 

Kicloeed  are  ooptea  of  ttie  Beports  re- 
quested for  the  period  1  Januazy-81  May 
1971.  Section  A  reflacta  the  nomher  of  pa- 
tlenta  who  were  dlachaiged  fR»n  a  milltaty 
ho^ltal  during  the  reporting  period  for  a 
drug  abuse  rtiated  dlagnoalB.  The  discharge 
figure  la  used  because  the  ^**»^'^t  is  oon- 
flnned.  Sectlao  B  reOscta  the  number  of  cUn- 
IcaUy  suqMcted  deaths  resulting  from  drug 
abuse.  The  figures  are  subject  to  oonllima- 
tlon  by  autopsy.  Autopsy  reporto  are  proc- 
essed In  approxlmattiy  four  to  six  m<mtha. 
Section  C  refiects  the  number  of  visits  of 


patients  who  were  treated  fOr  drug  abuse 
en  an  outpatient  basis.  In  January,  890  Tlslts 
of  Army  personnel  were  treated  in  medical 
faculties  other  than  the  fadUtlea  of  the 
unit  to  which  the  patient  was  assigned.  This 
is  in  elTect  a  measure  of  workload  rattier  than 
IndlTlduals.  Section  D  reflects  those  patluits 
who  wwe  transferred  out  of  Vietnam  for 
treatment  of  a  drug  related  ««i«c««ffiB.  These 
persons  were  transferred  to  other  Padflo 
Command  facilities  or  to  the  continental 
United  States.  Section  E  reflects  the  types 
of  drugs  abused  by  those  personnel  who  are 
reported  in  Section  A.  Medical  opinion  indi- 
cates that  some  of  these  persons  who  are 
treated  for  narcotics  abuse  are  not  consid- 


ered to  be  addicted.  Only  one  pMson  ha*  been 
treated  for  the  use  of  IA3.  This  person  waa 
reported  by  the  Navy  in  April.  Section  F 
reflects  those  personnel  who  were  admitted 
to  the  hospital  under  the  amnesty  program 
for  rehabilitation.  During  March  the  Air 
Force  treated  71  Army  personnel  In  Air  Force 
faoUiUes. 

I  regret  the  delay  required  in  responding 
to  your  request,  and  Xrvxt  the  information 
proTlded  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Slnowely  yours. 

XVOXTT  O.  HOPSOM. 

Special  AuUtant, 
Drug  Abuae  Control. 


From:  MACMD-PS. 

To:  MACPM. 

Bopofis  control  symbol  MACV  PGS  6260-1,  pwiod  covwcd:  May  1-31, 1971 


HOSPITAL  UTILIZATION  REPORT 
|For  uM  cl  this  form,  sn  MACV  Oiraetive  190-4| 


Number  o(  petienb  dbdiarnd 

CAU 

Race               — 
NEC     Other 

Rank 

«f> 

USA         USAF          USN        USMC 

UMler 

2yn.       DOD 
SVC        CIV 

Haq)«tsl 

COM 

E1/E5         E6/E9         WO       'OFF      18-21 

22-25     26-29 

Over  30 

S«c  A— P««onn«l  data: 

Sdriald 

3dS«r| 

8tlirMld 

181b  Sun. 

24diEvar 

J::::::::::....    ' 

2 :.:::: 

7 

13 ;::::::" 

4 

fS:::::::::::::::::::::::--" 

8 

^i :::::::::::::::::::: i 

3 

3 

2 

6 

6 

4 

10 

7 

6 

9 

4 

-- 

10" 

18    " 
12 

■""3""::::''. 

""6;i::::ii 

3 

3 

3 

S 2 

4 4 

2 1 

7 7 

'{ !.:;;::::: »      I 

24 15 

'1:.::::::::::::::::::::::::    ", 
'1::::::::::::::::::::::;:::    'J 

1 

i 

27iiisur«:.::"";:::;:: 

67III  Evae 

SSUiEvae. 

91(1  Evae 

95th  Evae 

6th  Com  Ctr 

5        i 
8 i' 

3 

4 

1 

1  

2 

Subtotal 

483  USAF  Hoap 

377  USAF  Hosp 

386  USAF  Disp 

35  USAF  Disp. 

6251  USAF  Oisp 

IstMadBfl 

3rdMABdt 

'J 5 ! • 

17  

4             12 

1              10 

1               2 

4 

3 

60 

8 

14 

10 

10 

3 

4 

3 

79 
15 

1 

2 

21  

2 

8 

1 

2           1 

"'"2"".":.:: 
1 

M               I 1          72 

17  ;::;:;:::::::::::::::::::;     i! 
!?:;;::::;:;:;;;;;:;::::;;::     'I 

3 3 

4  4 

3 :...::     3 

22            3 

r::;:::;: 

5 

3 

3 

ToUl 

108             50               1               4 

112 

125 

37            1 

161               1  1         123 

34            3 

3 

Number  of  dsstin 

Race 

RMk 

Aie 

HatpMal 

USA       USAF            USN       USMC 

DOD 

av      Total 

CAU 

NEG     Other 

E1-E5        E6-E9       WO  COM  OFF      18-21 

22-25     28-29 

Over  30 

Sac  B-0«aths  rasstting 
from  drwf  abuse: 
TSNMort 

5 

5 

4 

2  .. 

1 

t •.:::;::::::::::::     } 

2            1 
1 

DaNaniMoft.   

2 

2 

1 

Total 

7 

7 

6 

1 

6               1  2 

3            1 

1 

SECTION  C-0RU6  ABUSE  RELATED  OUTPATIENT  VISITS 

SECTION  E— TYPE  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 

LISA             USAF               USN 

USMC        DOD  CIV 

Narcotics                Danierous 

— — drugs 

Addict      Nonaddict              User 

Marihuana 
User 

Out-patiairt  visits... 

2.039                 65                 18 

66 

0 

Other 
User 

IS-TRANSFERS  OF  PATIENTS  OUT  OF  COUNTRY 
H  DRUG  REUTED  DIAGNOSES 

USA. 
USAI 
USN. 
USMI 
DOD 

54                 18                 11 

41                     5                    4 

1 
0 

1 
1 
0 

24 

t 
1 
0 
0 

cl"":;;:::;::: 

CIV 

7                  0                  (, 

1                  0                  2 

...    .                 0                  0                  0 

SFCTinN  n TBAN^rrK 

WIT 

SECTION  F-REHABILITATION  EFFORTS 

USA             USAF               USN 

JSMC        DOD  CIV 

USA               USAF 

USN 

USMC 

TransJais  to  PACOM 

Transfers  to  CONUS 

2                  0                  0 
2                   0                   0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

Admissioas  Under  Amnesty 
P'Ogiam 35                    49 

2 

0 

Cn?"'ni!ic*'u<:*r'1.lri2'.'*?l"  *2J*"^'  '^•^m'^I  '»'0""«'»'':  "^wnett  G.  Hermann,         Typed  name,  grade  and  tiUe  of  approving  oOicer:  David  L  Fowler.  Maj.  MSC,  USA,  Chief 
i^pu,  ud«r,  PwoL  ^uusiican,  leiepnone  numoef  9Z3-2043.  AdnKnistritive  Division, 
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From:  MACMD-PS. 

To:  MACPM. 

Reports  Control  Symbol  MACV  6260-1,  period  covered:  April  1971. 


HOSPITAL  UTIUZATION  REPORT 
For  use  of  thb  form,  see  MACV  Directive  190-4] 


Number  of  patients  discharged 


Hospital 


USA 


USAF 


USN 


Under 

2yrs. 

USMC        s»c 


DOD 
CIV 


Race 


Rank 


Alt 


CAU        NEG      Other        E1-E5        E6-E9 


WO 


COM    

OFF     18-21     22-25     26-29    Over30 


Sec  A— Personnel  data: 

3drieid 

3d  Surg. 

8th  FMd 

18th  Swi 

24th  Evae 

27ttiSurg. 

67th  Ev«: 

85th  Evae 

91st  Evec 

95th  Evae 

ethConvCtr 


10 
1 
3 
5 
2 
8 

16 

21 
5 

11 
8 


Subtotal 

483  USAF  Hosp.. 
377  USAF  Disp... 
366  USAF  Oisp... 
35  USAF  Disp. .. 
6251  USAF  Oisp. 
1st  Med  Bn 


90 
15 


10  . 
16  . 
13  . 

8 

9 


40  . 
22 
13  . 
16  . 

9 

8 

3  . 


Total 


112 


HI 


10 10 6 

1 1  

3 3 2 

5 5 5 

2 2 I 

8 7               1 5 

14           2 16 11 

14  7 21  16 

4            1 5 5 

U 11  6 

8 8 6 

~79          11  »               1 63 

24            2 25  21 

10           6 16 12 

15  4 19 13 

8            1 9 6 

3           6 9 9 

2            1 3 3 

"ui          31  170               1 W 


4 

I 

1 

■i";i"i"ri;;i;ir 
3 

4 1 

5 

2 

26 T 

4 1 

4 

6 

3 

43 


Number  of  deaths 


Race 


Rank 


Age 


Hospital 


USA 


USAF 


USN 


USMC 


DOD 

civ 


Total       Cau.       Neg.      Other         E1-E5        E6-E9 


WO 


Com. 
oR. 


18-21      22-25     26-29    Over  30 


Sec  B— Deaths  resulting  i 
from  drug  abuse: 

TSNMort 2 

Oanang  Mort 5 

Total 7 


1  


3  .... 


SECTION  C-ORUG  ABUSE  RELATED  OUT  PATIENT  VISITS 


SECTION  E— TYPE  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 


USA 


USAF 


USN  USMC        DOD  CIV 


Out-patient  visits. 


1775 


31 


103 


SECTION  0-TRANSFERS-TRANSFERS  OF  PATIENTS  OUT  OF  COUNTRY  WITH  DRUG  REUTED 

DIAGNOSES 


USA 

USAF... 

USN 

USMC... 
DOD  CIV 


Narcotics 

Addict 

Nonaddict 

68 

24 

42 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Dangerous 

drugs     Marihuana  OttMr 

(user)  (usee)  (user) 


2 
0 
•  1 
1 
1 


18 
0 
0 


USA 

USAF 

USN 

USMC 

DOD  CIV 

Transfers  to  PACOM 

Transfers  to  CONUS 

5 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 
0 

SECTION  F-REHABILITATION  EFFORTS 

USA               USAF 

USN 

USMC 

Admissions  under  amnesty 
piogram 47                     0 

0 

0 

Name  grade  and  title  of  person  to  contact  for  additional  information:  KenneUi  G.  Hermann,         Typed  name,  grade  and  title  ol  approving  officer;  David  L  Fowler,  Maj.,  MSC.  USA,  Chief 
Capt.  USAF,  MSC.  SUtistician;  Telephone  number  4055.  Administrative  Division. 

HOSPITAL  UTILIZATION  REPORT,  MARCH  1971 


Number  of  patients  discharged 


Rank 


Under 


Race 


Hospital 


USA         USAF 


USN        USMC      ^«c       "civ       CAU        NEG      Other         E1/E5         E6/E9         WO         OFF     18-21     22-25     26  29    Over  30 


Sec.  A— Personnel  data: 

3  Field 

3  Surg 

8  Field 

18  Surg 

24  Evae 

27  Surg 

67  Evae 

85  Evae 

91  Evae 

93  Evae 

95  Evae 

BConvCtr 

Subtotal 

483  USAF  Hosp... 
377  USAF  Disp.... 
386  USAF  Disp.... 

12  USAF  Oisp 

35  USAF  Oisp 

327  USAF  Disp.... 


11  10  . 

6 3  . 

5 5  . 

7 6  . 

16 10  . 

10 3  . 

19 15  . 

38 25. 

5 5  . 

14 12  . 

U 12  . 

8 5  . 

"T52 Ill" 

~li          14          0          6  sT 

18               0               0  5 

15  0  0 

2               2               0               0  4 

1               9               0               0  10 

0  0  0  0 


9 

2  ... 

6    . 

5     , 

6 

14 

8 

17 

2 

23 

14 

1 

4 

10 

n 

6 

2  ... 

11 . 

6  . 
5 

7  . 
16 
10 
19 
36 

5 
14 
13 

8 


8 

6  . 

5  . 

6  . 
13 

7 
13 
35 

4 
13 
12 

5 


121 


30 


150 


127 


21 


68 

5 

1 
7 


17 
4 
4 

3 
2 


85 
9 
6 
4 

10 


72 
8 

4 
3 
7 


10 
1 
1 
1 
3 
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HOSPITM.  UnUZATION  RETORT.  MMKN  1971— OMUniNrf 
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Nwitef  ot  pitiMtB 


USN 


UadH 

2yn.      000 


COM 


An 


USMC        m.        CIV       CAU        NE6      OtMr         E1/E5         Gt/E9         WO        OTF     lt-21     22-25     2»^    OTCr30 


62S1  USAF  Otep.... 


16 


U 


14 


16 


14 


91 


130 


106 


16 


N«Na«yi«ality 


1«  Had  U. 


T(M            

226 

54 

0               5 

207 

0 

219 

65            3 

285 

2  ... 

240 

39           6 

2 

NanterofdMllM 

TOTAL 

Rm 

Ri*k 

Afi 

MMtuary 

USA 

USAF 

USN        USMC 

000 

CIV 

CAU 

NE8   OTHER 

D-ES 

E6-E> 

WO 

COM 
OFF 

1*4 

2MS    »-a 

Ovw 
30 

fiMdniabm: 
Tm!mi  HM 

1.. 
4.. 

2 

5 
1  . 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1:: 

1 .. 





1. 
4. 

• 

Da  NtM. 

i'.. 

r::::::::::: 

1 

35  USAF  Dhp.I"II"I..... 



TaliiaMp«et«ld«lk«.~ 

6 

1 

\ 

6 

S 

3 

6.. 

7. 



1 

SECTION  C-ORUG  ABUSE  REUTED  OUT-PATIENT  VISITS 


SECTION  E— TYPE  OF  DRUO  ABUSE 


USA 


USAF 


USN 


USMC        DOOCIV 


OvI'^illMt  VisttL.. 


1.300 


230 


16 


SECTION  O-TRANSFERS-TRANSFERS  OF  PATIENTS  OUT  OF  COUNTRY  WITH  DRU6  REUTEO 

DIAGNOSES 


Naicotics  Daafarout 
-^— ^— ^^-^-^  dnip     Marikuana  Othar 
AddM    Nonaddict Uif  Uaaf U»« 

USA 124                47  14  1  42 

USAF 36                16  2  0  0 

USN 10                  0  0  0  0 

USMC 0                 3  0  S  0 

000  CIV_ 0                  0  0  0  0 


USA 

USA6 

USN 

USMC 

DOOCIV 

TiaMtantoPACOM 

Ttaoaian  to  CONUS 

4 
6 

1 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

SECTION  F-REHABIUTATION  EFFORTS 

USA              USAF 

USN 

USMC 

pracram 110»                   17 

• 

0 

SECTION  6-GENERAL  COMMENTS 


*71  or  65%  a(  liia  110  Army  panonnal  admlttad  ondar  tka  amnaity  pfofram  wan  at  USAF 
■adkal  fadlMas. 

^NaiiM  irada  and  titit  o(  panen  to  contact  tor  additional  informatiofl:  Kannalh  G.  Harmaan. 
Xapt.  USAF.  MSC  Statistician  MACMD-PS. 


Typad  nama.  trada  and  tttia  at  appmlag  oMcar:  David  L  FMrlar,  Mai.  MSC,  USA.  CUM 
idmiaiati    ■     ^^- ■  -rr-     -m 


Admiaiatrativablvtaiea. 


From:  MACMD-PS. 
To:  MACPM. 


HOSPITAL  UTIUZATION  REPORT.  FEBRUARY  1971 


Nmbar  of  paUaoti  dMiMiad 


Uodar 

2yn.      000 


Rmo 


^Jtoak 


COM 


USA        USAF         USN       USMC       tvc       CIV      CAU       NEQ     OtMr        EiyES        E6/E9        WO       OFF     16-21     22-25     26  29    OnrSO 


Sac  A — Pareonaol  data: 
3  Fiald 

6.... 
4  .... 

............**.• 

J 

S 

8 

1  :"::::i 

S 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1  ... 

I 

3  Sail. 

6  FM 

S 

— 

USari ~-'        : ' 

24  Em 

5  .... 

3 

7 

" 

5. 

7 

39 
8 
8. 

11 

1" 
3  . 

lEE 

15 

r:::::::: 

4 

$ 
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CHILEAN  NATIONALIZATION  OP 
COPPER  B4INES:  POLITICAL  VIC- 
TORY. ECONOMIC  SETBACK 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  afiked  and  was  given 
permissi<m  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tionalization of  copper  mines  in  Chile 
has  broad  and  permanent  implications. 
Although  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  copper  from  Chile  comes  per- 
manently to  the  United  States,  several 
American-owned  companies — including 
the  two  largest,  Kennecott  and  Ana- 
conda— have  extensive  investments  in 
the  industry  there  and  the  treatment  ac- 
corded them  is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern. Another  important  fact  is  that 
while  the  nationalization  of  the  copper 
mines  had  been  publicized  as  a  promise 
for  economic  progress,  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  an  economic  setback.  The  develop- 
ments have  been  of  particular  interest 
In  my  home  city  of  Waterbury,  Conn. — 
one  of  the  brass  centers  of  the  world — 
but  they  should  also  be  of  interest  to 
anyone  studying  the  economics  of  na- 
tionalization and  socialization  of  indus- 
tries. Juan  de  Onis  writes  an  interesting 
perspective  on  this  whole  operation  in 
the  July  18  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
It  is  clear  from  Mr.  de  Onls'  article  that 
the  nationalization  of  copper  mines  in 
Chile,  while  a  political  victory  for  Presi- 
dent Salvador  Allende  Gossens,  could 
mean  economic  retrogression  for  his 
country. 

The  article  follows: 
Cbils:  If  thx  Coppss  Had  Bken  Oxns 

Santiago. — ^For  weeks.  Government-paid 
advertisements  In  the  Clillean  newspapers 
have  t>een  showing  pictures  of  shack -dwellers 
and  naked,  undernourished  children  over  a 
title  reading:  "This  would  not  have  happened 
If  the  copper  had  l>een  ours." 

Last  week,  the  OoTemment  of  President 
Salvador  AUende  Ooesens  finally  put  Into 
effect  Its  long-standing  plans  for  national- 
ising the  country's  copper  mines.  The  official 
message  to  Chlletuu  was  that  the  mines 
would  now  finance  a  program  of  econcxnlc 
development  and  social  reform. 

But  whether  the  prcmlae  will  be  borne  out 
is  questionable. 

In  ideological  terms,  the  Oovemment  has 
been  building  a  strong  case  for  nationalism. 
A  publication  of  the  Chilean  States  Copper 
Corporation    tdames    "our    weak    Industrial 


Namt,  trade  and  title  of  person  to  contact  lor  additional  information:  Kenneth  G.  Hermann 
Capt,  USAF.  MSC,  Statistician,  MACMD;  telephone  number  :923-40SS. 


development,  our  primitive  agriculture,  tin- 
employment,  low  salaries  and  thousands  of 
premature  deaths  among  children"  on  the 
remittance  of  inoflts  abroad  by  United  States 
copper  investors. 

President  Allende  said  that  nationalization 
would  obtain  "our  second  independence — 
the  break  in  economic  dependence"  on  the 
United  States  copper  OMnpanles,  which  began 
operating  here  with  low-grade  ores  in  1910. 
At  the  time,  Chile  had  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  know-how  to  introduce  large-scale 
production. 

These  official  views  passed  over  the  fact 
that  the  ChUean  Oovemment,  through  Joint 
ownership  and  taxes,  has  been  receiving  85 
percent  of  the  gross  profits  of  all  the  copper 
companies  and  that  copper  provides  nearly 
80  percent  of  Federal  revenues. 

Under  the  former  government  of  President 
Eduardo  Frei  Montalva,  a  Christian  Democrat, 
the  State  Copper  Corporation  acquired  a  61 
percent  Interest  In  the  major  properties  of 
Kenneoott  and  Anaconda,  the  two  largest 
United  States  companies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Frei  Administration  attracted  an  invest- 
ment of  about  •500-mlllion  from  United 
States  sovirces  for  the  expansion  of  copper 
production. 

These  investments  have  been  largely  com- 
pleted, and  the  Aliende  Oovemment,  which 
took  office  last  November,  fell  heir  to  a  copper 
indiistry  that  has  nearly  doubled  Its  produc- 
tive potential  of  six  years  ago — If  the  expan- 
sion program  is  carried  to  its  conclusion. 

The  nationalization  strategy  of  extracting 
profits  from  copper  to  finance  the  rest  of  the 
economy  depends  heavily,  therefore,  on 
whether  the  copper  Industry  performs  under 
socialist  management  as  lucratively  as  the 
Marxists  claim  was  the  case  imder  United 
States  management.  Tbe  rate  of  profit  remit- 
tance during  the  last  decade  was  close  of 
$80-mlUlon  a  year,  according  to  Dr.  Allende. 

An  Important  factor  influencing  the  profit 
that  can  be  taken  out  of  the  nationalized 
mines  In  the  near  future  will  be  the  com- 
pensation that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  oopper  intereets.  The  three  American 
companies  Involved  claim  investments  of 
about  0700-mllllon,  much  of  which  came  as 
United  States  bank  loans  for  the  ei^Muulon 
program. 

Left-wing  nuUoals  here  oppose  any  pay- 
ment. But  Dr.  Allende  has  publicly  pledged 
to  pay  off  the  bank  obligations,  which  in- 
clude t2a0-million  to  the  E]q>ort-Import 
Bank. 

But  the  higher  the  amount  of  r^mpfnmi- 
tlon  and  the  shorter  the  terms  for  paymemt, 
the  less  the  nationalized  properties  will  pro- 
vide for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment program  that  Dr.  Allende  has  pledged 
will  accompany  the  "oonstnxstlon  of  social- 
ism" during  his  six-year  term. 


Tbe  crlitloal  Issue  In  the  compensation 
problem  would  appear  to  be  how  little  the 
Government  can  persuade  or  oblige  the  com- 
panies to  accept  before  bringing  a  claim  of 
imfair  treatment,  a  situation  that  wotild 
produce  a  clash  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Since  1065,  the  copper  companies 
have  Insured  a  large  part  of  their  invest- 
ments here  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, which  provides  protection  against 
expropriation  without  due  compensation. 

Internally,  the  Oovemment  faces  serious 
difficulties  in  the  management  of  the  five 
nationalized  mines,  which  produce  80  per 
cent  of  OhUe's  copper. 

Since  Dr.  Allende  was  elected,  there  haa 
been  an  exodus  of  more  than  200  top-level 
managers,  supervisors  and  technicians  from 
the  copper  companies;  in  the  great  majority, 
these  were  Chileans  who  have  left  the  coun- 
try for  mining  JoIm  abroad  or  have  gone  into 
private  activities  here. 

Many  of  the  top  managerial  and  technical 
personnel  began  looking  for  Jobs  abroad  as 
soon  as  Dr.  Allende  was  elected.  Others,  who 
wanted  to  stay  on  despite  the  imposition  of 
a  wage  ceiling  and  elimination  of  payments 
In  United  States  dollars,  quit  because  of 
what  they  described  as  pollticaJ  bfrassment, 
frustration  over  labor  discipline  and  produc- 
tion problems. 

"With  these  pe<9le  working,  we  might 
have  l>een  able  to  keep  the  mines  running 
properly,  but  with  politicians  and  union 
leaders  calling; -V>e  shorts,  the  mines  are  going 
to  be  a  mess,"|sald  a  Chilean  construction 
manager  who  iias  worked  for  the  copper 
companles,...^^ 

Production  under  the  expansion  program 
U  already  well  behind  schedule.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  copper  output  wUl  go  l>eyond 
700.000  metric  tons  this  year,  compared  with 
685,000  in  1970. 

And,  while  the  prices  last  year  were  over 
6  cents  a  pound,  this  year  they  have  barely 
averaged  50  cents  a  pound.  Each  cent  of 
price  decline  costs  ChUe  •17-miUUon  a  year 
in  exchange  income  and  $14-mllUon  In  fiscal 
revenues. 

So  whRe  nationalization  appears  to  have 
been  a  political  plum  for  Dr.  Allende.  l>ecauEe 
It  satisfies  a  point  of  pride  with  many 
Chileans,  it  does  not  promise  the  economic 
bonanza  that  the  Oovemment  has  been 
leading  the  people  to  e]q)ect. 

— JCAN  OE  Onis. 


MISAPPROPRIATION  OP  UMWA 
FUNDS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgiriia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  exti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  21,  1971,  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
ordered  the  firm  of  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams. Paul  R.  Connolly  &  Joseph  A. 
Califano  disqualified  from  further  legal 
representation  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers in  a  suit  against  the  UMWA  and  its 
three  top  officers — W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle, 
George  J.  Titler,  and  John  Owens — for 
an  accoimting  and  restitution  of  money 
allegedly  misspent  tuid  misappropriated 
from  the  UMWA  Journal  (Yahlonski  v. 
UMWA.  et  al.  (Civ.  Act.  No.  3436-69.  D.C. 
D.C.)  Since  this  case  has  great  public 
significance  in  defining  the  proper  role  of 
union  coimsel  in  such  suits,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record.  The  use  of  union 
money  to  defend  individual  officers 
charged  with  wrongdoing  toward  their 
union  is  a  substantial  impediment  to  the 
achievement  of  tmion  reform,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  court  acted  wisely  in  assuring 
that  such  activity  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  appeal  follows : 

fin  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit— No.  24,945] 
Appeal  From  trk  United  States  District 
Court  roa  thx  District  or  Colttmbia 

Joseph  A.  Tablonskl,  et  al.,  appellants  v. 
T7nited  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Decided  July  31,  1971. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  with  whom  Messrs. 
John  Silard,  Elliott  C.  Lichtman  and  Clarice 
R.  Feldman  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellants. 

JIfr.  Paul  R.  Connolly,  with  whom  Mr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Carey  was  on  the  brief,  for  appellee. 

Before  McOowan,  Robinson  and  Wllkey, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam  :  This  Is  an  action  under  |  501 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act^  brought  by  the  late  Joseph 
A.  Yablonskl  and  48  other  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  against  the 
UMWA  and  three  named  officers — Boyle, 
President;  Titler,  Vice  President;  Owens, 
Secretary-Treasurer — asking  for  an  account- 
ing of  UMWA  funds  disbursed  by  them  and 
for  restitution  of  funds  allegedly  mlsi4>pro- 
prlated  and  misspent. 

No  trial  on  the  merits  has  been  had.  The 
Issue  on  this  appeal  is  whether  the  law  firm 
regularly  representing  the  UMWA,  who  orig- 
inally entered  an  appearance  for  the  UMWA 
and  the  three  individual  officer-defendants, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  representa- 
tion of  the  UMWA  after  it  withdrew  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Individual  defendants.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  foimd  that  the  regular  UMWA 
outside  couinsel  was  not  disqualified  from 
continuing  its  representation  in  this  action, 
but  for  reasons  enunciated  infra  we  bold 
that  In  the  particular  circumstances  of  this 
case  such  representation  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

After  the  action  was  filed  in  December 
1969,  appellant -plaintiffs  filed  In  May  1970  a 
motion  to  disqualify  counsel  on  the  g^unds 
<1)  that  the  compensation  of  the  regular 
UMWA  counsel  would  continue  to  come  from 
the  UMWA  treasury  and  (2)  that  there  ex- 
isted a  conflict  between  the  UMWA  and  the 
Individual  defendant  officers.  A  month  later 
the  UMWA  counsel  withdrew  as  counsel  for 
the  individual  defendants  but  remained  as 
counsel  for  the  UMWA,  which  the  District 
Court  sustained  as  proper. 

At   the   outset   of   the   lawsuit   the   then 
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counsel  for  aU  defendants  set  about  with 
commendable  diligence  to  delineate  the  real 
Issues  of  the  lawsuit,  filing  in  behalf  of  the 
UMWA  and  the  three  Individual  defendants 
answers  setting  forth  aU  customary  general 
defenses,  and  filing  34  pages  of  interroga- 
tories to  develop  more  fully  the  scope  of  the 
case. 

Tbe  appellants  argue  that  this  period  of 
six  months'  prior  representation  In  this  same 
suit  disqualifies  the  regxilar  union  outside 
counsel  to  continue  its  representation  of  the 
UMWA,  even  after  its  withdrawal  as  counsti 
for  the  three  individual  officer-defendants. 
With  this  we  do  not  agree.  It  has  been  In- 
ferentially  held  that  one  lawyer  can  properly 
represent  all  defendants  if  a  suit  appears 
groundless,  and  that  separate  counsel  Is  re- 
quired only  in  a  situation  where  there  Is  a 
potential  conflict  between  the  Interests  of 
the  union  and  those  of  its  officers.*  We  regard 
the  actions  of  the  regular  UMWA  counsel 
during  its  six-month  representation  of  both 
the  union  and  its  officers  as  an  effort  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  lawsuit 
and  protect  the  interests  of  all  defendants, 
and  by  our  ruling  herein  do  not  imply  any 
censure  of  counsel's  action  during  this  pe- 
riod of  Joint  representation.  But  there  does 
exist  In  our  Judgment  a  more  serious  barrier 
to  the  continued  representation  of  the 
UMWA  by  its  regular  outside  counsel  in  this 
partlcvUar  lawsuit. 

I.  effect  op  other  LrriGATiON  in  Which  reg- 
ular UMWA-COUNSEL  REPRESENT  OETENDANT 
PRESIDEMT  BOTLK 

Of  far  more  concern  Is  the  existence  of 
other  litigation  in  which  the  regular  UMWA 
counsel  Is  representing  Boyle,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  representation  of  the 
union,  at  other  times  not. 

(1)  The  "reinstatement"  or  "reprisal" 
case — one  of  four  "election"  cases  brought 
by  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  against  the  UMWA 
and  its  officers,  alleging  that  the  reassign- 
ment or  severance  of  plaintiff  Yablonskl 
from  certain  union  duties  was  a  reprisal  for 
his  running  for  president  against  the  in- 
cumbent Boyle.  After  the  death  of  Yablon- 
skl the  trial  court  dismissed  the  case  as 
moot,  and  this  action  Is  on  appeal  In  this 
court.'  Appellants  here  claim  that  if  this 
court  should  hold  that  the  trial  court  was 
wrong  in  dismissing  the  reprisal  case  as  moot, 
then  appellee  Boyle  may  subsequently  be  re- 
quired to  pay  substantial  punitive  damages 
to  the  estate  of  Yablonskl,  and  thus  Boyle 
has  a  personal,  as  distinguished  from  a  un- 
ion. Interest  in  that  appeal.  Although  Ini- 
tially the  union  and  its  officers  were  repre- 
sented by  the  union  general  counsel  In  the 
District  Court,  the  regtilar  UMWA  outside 
counsel  represented  both  the  UMWA  and 
Boyle  personally  on  the  motion  to  dismiss 
as  moot,  and  continues  such  representation 
on  appeal  in  this  court. 

(2)  Denial  of  attorney's  feed — as  an  out- 
growth of  the  UMWA  election  cases,  attor- 
neys for  "the  Yablonskl  group"  applied  for 
attorney's  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  union,  which 
the  District  Court  denied,  flnding  that  "no 
malfeasance  on  the  part  of  the  officers  has 
yet  been  established."  These  four  cases'  are 
now  on  appeal.  The  regiilar  UMWA  counsel 
represents  both  the  union  and  the  Individ- 
ual officer-defendants  here  and  did  so  on  the 
merits  in  two  of  the  cases  in  the  District 
Court  (the  "Journal"  and  "fair  election" 
cases,  paragraph  3  infra)  and  on  the  motions 
to  dismiss  in  all  four  cases,  where  the  issue 
originally  was  tbe  compliance  of  the  incum- 
bent officers  with  the  Liabor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act.  This  series  of 
cases  is  alleged  to  be  related  to  the  case  at 
bar,  Inasmuch  as  paragraph  13  of  tbe  com- 
plaint herein  alleges  that  Boyle  and  the  other 
individual  officer -defendants  employed  coun- 
sel to  defend  them  on  charges  of  breach  of 


trust  and  paid  such  counsel  from  UMWA 
funds,  the  regular  outside  UMWA  ootmad 
here  involved  being  one  of  thoee  whose  rep- 
resentation and  compensation  is  being  chal- 
lenged In  this  present  suit. 

(3)  The  "Journal"  and  "fair  election" 
cases — during  the  UMWA  election  campaign 
candidate  Yablonskl  claimed  tiiat  the  union 
newspaper  was  l>eing  used  to  promote  the 
candidacy  of  incumbent  President  Boyle. 
Oa  appeals  in  this  court  '■■  the  regular  UMWA 
counsel  represented  Boyle  and  tbe  union, 
although  in  one  aspect  in  the  District  Court 
which  was  severed  and  consolidated  with  the 
instant  case,  whether  Boyle  should  be  made 
to  pay  for  some  of  tbe  costs  of  printing  (rf 
the  Journal,  the  regular  UMWA  counsel  does 
not  represent  Boyle. 

4.  Blankenahip  v.  Boyle — a  group  of  retired 
miners  sued  the  Trustees  of  tbe  UMWA  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  of  1960,  one  of  the 
Three  Trustees  being  Boyle,  alleging  that  the 
Fund  had  been  mismanaged  by  the  Trustees. 
Boyle  was  charged  with  using  his  position 
as  a  Tnistee  to  Increase  pension  benefits  to 
assist  his  re-election  campaign.  The  District 
Court  ordered  his  removal  as  Trustee  and 
this  cotirt  has  recently  refused  to  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  that  order,*  although  not  de- 
ciding the  appeal  on  the  merits.  Regtilar 
T7MWA  counsel  represents  Boyle  IndivlduaUy 
In  all  tliree  of  the  capacities  in  which  he  U 
sued,  as  Trustee  of  the  Fund.  President  of 
the  UMWA,  and  Director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  as  well  as  representing 
the  union. 

We  have  listed  and  briefly  described  the 
above  actions  of  record  in  which  the  regular 
UMWA  counsel  represents  Boyle  individually. 
Each  of  these  has  l>een  minutely  examined 
by  appellees'  counsel  to  demonstrate  that  In 
no  Instance  Is  the  representation  of  Boyle 
individually  in  conflict  with  the  good  faith 
representation  of  the  UMWA  in  this  case;  In 
effect,  that  the  interests  of  the  UMWA  and 
of  Boyle  individually  are  the  same.  We  are 
assured  that  if  any  conflict  should  arise,  ap- 
pellees' counsel  would  l>e  prompt  to  with- 
draw as  counsel  to  the  UMWA  in  this  case. 

While  the  Issues  Involved  in  each  of  the  In- 
dividual cases,  and  the  past  or  present  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence  of  any  conflict,  are 
relevant  to  the  propriety  of  the  regtilar 
UMWA  counsel  continuing  Its  representa- 
tion of  the  union  in  the  case  at  l)ar,  yet 
we  do  not  think  that  this  analysis  Is  de- 
terminative of  the  real  problem  here.  It  la 
undeniable  that  the  regiilar  UMWA  counsel 
have  undertaken  the  representation  of  Boyle 
IndivlduaUy  in  many  facets  of  his  activi- 
ties as  a  UMWA  official,  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Fund,  as  a  Director  of  the  Bank  owned  74% 
by  the  union.  With  strict  fidelity  to  this 
client,  such  cotinsel  could  not  undertake 
action  on  behalf  of  another  cUent  which 
would  undermine  hU  position  personally. 
Yet,  In  this  particular  litigation,  counsel  for 
the  UMWA  should  l)e  diligent  in  analyalng 
objectively  the  true  interests  of  the  UMWA 
as  an  institution  without  t>elng  hindered 
by  allegiance  to  any  individual  concerned.' 

We  are  not  req\ilred  to  accept  at  thU 
point  the  charge  of  the  appellants  that  the 
"true  interest"  of  the  union  is  aligned  with 
those  of  the  individual  appellants  here;  this 
may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  be  the  fact. 
But  in  the  exploraUon  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges 
brought  by  these  Individual  appellants 
against  the  Incumbent  officers  of  the 
union  and  the  union  Itself  as  a  defendant, 
the  UMWA  needs  the  most  objective  counsel 
obtainable.  Even  if  we  assume  the  accuracy 
of  the  appellee's  position  at  the  present  time 
that  there  Is  no  visible  conflict  of  Interest, 
yet  we  cannot  be  stire  that  such  will  not 
arise  in  the  future. 

Whether  facta  are  discovered  and  legal  po- 
sitions taken  wbicb  would  create  such  a 
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ooofllet  of  InteTMt  between  the  UlCWA  poal- 
tlon  And  tbe  poattlon  of  tbe  UMUtUIuaI  de- 
fendant Boyle  nuiy  well  be  detennlned  by 
tbe  epproaob  which  oonnael  for  the  UMWA 
takee  In  thU  ceae.  We  think  that  the  objee- 
ttree  of  the  Ijibar-lfanagement  Beportlng 
and  XNadoBure  Act*  would  be  muoh  better 
at  led  by  havlnc  an  nnqnaetioDably  Inde- 
pendent new  oounael  In  this  particular  oaae. 
The  pubUe  mtereat  requlrea  that  tbe  validity 
of  anMIlantr  chargea  agalnat  the  TTliWA 
manacemant  of  breaoh  of  tta  fiduciary  le- 
aponalMlltlee  be  detennlned  in  a  oonteart 
whloh  la  as  free  as  possible  from  the  appear- 
anoe  of  any  potential  for  oonfllet  of  interest 
In  the  repreeentation  of  the  union  Itadf . 

n.  OBjacnvx  uaiuucuTAnox  or  tks 
mcwA's  msriTDTioHAT.  nrmxR 

Counsel  for  the  apptilees  here  have  ■treassd 
the  "institutional  Interesf  of  the  XTliWA  in 
all  of  the  issues  raised,  and  partloulaxly  the 
institutional  Interest  of  the  union  in  "re- 
pose." Counsel's  interpretation  of  the  "Instl- 
tutlonal  Interest"  of  the  union  appears  to 
have  bean  broad  ounigh  to  authoriae  UlCWA 
oounsel  to  undertake  praotleally  erarything 
worthwhile  in  the  def  enae  of  this  lawsuit. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  union 
oounsel  from  representation  of  Boyle  Indlvld- 
oally  in  this  eaae.  the  indlTldual  practitioner 
seleeted  to  repreeent  Boyle  has  amiarently 
oontrlbuted  Uttle  to  the  defense. 

By  far  the  strongest  laboring  oar  has  been 
stroked  by  the  regular  TJlfWA  oounael  on 
behalf  of  tbe  union.  On  oral  argument  ap- 
ptflees*  counasl  stated  that  It  had  pre- 
pared 94  pages  ot  answers  to  interrogatories 
that  the  individual  praotltkner  repraeenting 
Boyle  had  agreed  they  should  do  thla,  as 
the  UMWA  had  a  definite  interest  that  aU 
questions  as  to  ths  conduct  of  union  affairs 
previously  were  accurately  answered  and 
that  the  accurate  answers  were  to  be  found 
in  the  union  records.  We  can  see  the  UMWA 
Interest  in  having  suflb  interrogatories  an- 
swered aocuraftely,  but  we  would  think  that 
alnoe  it  la  the  individual  defendanta  who 
are  oharged  with  the  miaconduct,  their  coun- 
sel would  be  the  one  to  initiate  and  to 
carry  the  burden.  It  appears  that,  slnoe  the 
division  of  work  between  the  UMWA  ooun- 
sel and  oounsel  for  the  Individual  defend- 
ants In  July  1070,  untU  18  March  1071  ap- 
proadmately  350  pages  of  pleadings,  motions, 
memcffanda.  axhlMU,  affidavits  and  pi^Mts 
relating  to  discovery  were  filed  by  the  regu- 
lar X7MWA  oounael,  irtille  the  Individual  d»> 
fsndants'  oounsel  oontrlfouted  only  about 
60  pagee  of  similar  doeumenta. 

In  the  crudal  area  of  discovery  matters, 
clearly  iwpraaenlliig  the  vast  bulk  of  the  ef- 
fort ezpuMled  by  the  partlee  defendant  at 
this  stage  of  the  litigation,  UMWA  counssi 
have  prepared  174  pages  of  anatwers  to  plain- 
tiffs' initial  intarrogatorlss  whldi  ware  di- 
rected to  aU  defendanta,  while  oounael  for 
the  individual  defendanta.  until  3  AprU  1971, 
Bome  7H  months  sfter  the  interrogatories 
were  originally  served,  had  contended  him- 
self with  filing  3  pagee  of  answers  for  eadi 
individual  defendant,  a  total  of  6  pages.  On 
a  AprU  1971  oounael  finally  filed  additional 
anawers  on  behalf  of  defendant  Boyle:  how- 
ever, as  of  the  date  of  argument  of  thla  ^- 
peal.  answera  on  behalf  of  the  other  in- 
dividual defendanta  had  not  been  filed. 

Pnrtharmore,  we  take  Judicial  notice*  of 
the  fact  that  subsequent  to  oral  argument 
of  this  appeal,  the  trial  court  on  2  July  1971 
entered  Pretrial  Order  Mo.  8,  which  propoeed 
to  impoee  sanctions  under  P.  R.  Civ.  P.  37 
against  the  individual  defendanta.  If  prompt 
reqxmse  to  the  plalntlfTs'  Intavrogatorlea 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  which  found  that 
the  answers  heretofore  filed  on  behalf  of  de- 
fendant Boyle  were  "In  large  measure  vague, 
Incomplete  and  unreq>OQslve  and  bear  the 
Indication  that  no  bona  fide  effort  has  been 


made  to  secure  the  information 
to  answer  ths  Intetrogatorlaa." 

Aslda  from  the  oomparatlve  burden  of 
wctk  eairled.  some  of  ths  Issuss  raissd  by 
ths  regular  UMWA  oounsel  would  seem  to  be 
of  more  Interest  to  the  positioaa  of  the  of- 
floaiB  than  to  the  union,  for  example,  the  de- 
fence on  the  staitute  of  limitations.  Granted 
that  the  UMWA  may  have  some  Interest  In 
limiting  the  eq>loratlon  of  Ita  internal  docu- 
ments, stin  ths  ovenldlng  intersst  in  the 
entoff  data  from  whieh  the  officers  Indlvld- 
uaUy  might  be  liable,  if  of  oourae  they  are 
liable  at  all,  would  seem  to  be  that  ot  the 
Individual  defendant-officers.  Tet  the  trial 
court  has  ix>ted  in  Pretrial  Order  No.  3  that 
"Oounsel  for  defendant  Boyle  orally  adopted 
s*  the  i^trU  8.  1971  hearing  the  Stotuta  of 
TiimHations  dsfense  propoeed  and  briefed  by 
defendant  UMWA  but  filed  no  papers  in  sup- 
port of  suoh  objection." 

Ihis  polnta  up  ths  dllBculty  of  defining  an 
"Instttutlooal  interest"  suoh  as  that  of  the 
union.  In  trjrlng  to  achieve  a  valid  definition 
oS  an  Institutionli  Interest,  it  would  seem 
that  oounssl  charged  with  this  responsibility 
should  be  as  Ind^ndent  as  possible.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  18  months  of  r^neeentatlon  (6 
months  tor  both  the  UMWA  and  Boyle  in- 
dividually, and  13  months  for  the  UMWA 
alone),  the  regular  UMWA  counsel  has  not 
brought  forth  a  atngle  Issue  on  which  the 
UMWA  and  the  Boyle  individual  iBterast 
have  diverged. 

We  think  the  analogy  of  the  position  of  a 
corporation  and  ita  individual  offioars  when 
confronted  by  a  stockholder  derivative  suit 
is  illuminating  bere.>*  We  believe  it  is  well 
establiahed  that  when  one  group  of  stock- 
holders brings  a  derivative  suit,  with  the 
corporation  as  the  nominal  defendant  and 
the  individual  officers  accused  of  mal- 
feasance of  one  sort  or  another,  the  role  of 
both  ttie  corporate  house  oounsel  and  the 
regular  outside  oounsel  for  tbe  oorporatloti 
beoomee  usually  a  passive  one.  Certainly  no 
oorporate  counsel  ptirporte  to  repreeent  the 
individual  officers  involved,  neither  In  the 
particular  derivative  suit  nor  In  other  litiga- 
tion by  virtue  of  whloh  oounsel  neeeesarlly 
must  create  tlea  of  loyalty  and  confidentiality 
to  the  individual  offioara,  which  might  pre- 
clude counsel  from  the  most  effective  repre- 
sentation at  the  owpomtlon  Itself.  Tlie  oor- 
poration  has  certain  definite  InstttutUmal 
Interesta  to  be  protected,  and  the  oounsel 
Oharged  with  this  responsibility  should  have 
ties  on  a  personal  basis  with  neither  the 
dissident  stockholder  nor  the  incumbent 
officeholders. 

Purportedly  a  stockholder  derivative  suit ' 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  even 
though  the  corporation  is  a  nominal  de- 
fendant. Just  ss  the  appellanta  hare  aaeert 
(yet  to  be  proved)  that  their  action  la  for 
the  benefit  of  the  UMWA  and  th*t  the  indi- 
vidual incumbent  oflloecs  are  liable  to  the 
union  itaelf  for  their  alleged  misdeeds.  And, 
under  established  oorporate  law.  If  the  Indi- 
vidual officers  are  auooeeaful  in  the  defense 
of  a  suit  arlaing  out  of  the  perfocmanoe  of 
their  dutlee  as  oorporate  officers,  then  they 
may  Justifiably  seek  relmburaanxent  from 
the  oorporatlon  for  the  ooeta  of  their  succeaa- 
f  ul  defense. 

In  the  ordinary  case  the  action  taken  here 
by  the  regular  UMWA  oounael  in  the  Dlatrlct 
Court  ml^t  well  have  been  the  proper  one, 
l.e,  after  establishing  the  nature  of  the  law- 
suit by  Interrogatorlea  and  filing  answers  on 
behalf  of  both  the  union  and  the  indivldiutl 
officers  In  order  fviUy  to  protect  the  position 
of  all  parties,  then  to  step  aside  ss  counsti 
for  the  individual  defendanta  and  continue 
the  repreeentation  of  the  union.  But  this 
partloular  case  is  a  dsrlTatlve  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  union,  and  furtitermore  muat 
be  viewed  in  ita  relationship  to  thla  entire 


oomplex  of  numeroua  caaea  already  pending 
or  decided  in  thla  and  the  District  Courta  in 
which  the  regular  UMWA  counsel  has  already 
undertaken  the  representation  of  Boyle  indi- 
vidually. Each  and  every  one  of  these  eases 
either  directly  arises  out  of  or  la  directly  con- 
nected with  tbe  strug^e  for  power  in  the 
UMWA  being  waged  by  the  Tablonakl  group 
on  one  side  and  the  incumbent  officers  headed 
by  President  Boyle  on  the  oth  v.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  best  interaeta  of  the  UMWA  and 
the  purpoees  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  will  be  much 
better  served  by  the  disqualification  of  the 
regular  union  oounael  in  tills  particular  suit 
and  Ita  continued  repreeentation  of  the  indi- 
vidual Boyle  in  the  other  lawsulto. 

We  are  cognisant  that  any  oounsel  to  rep- 
reeent the  UMWA  sdected  by  President  Boyle 
wUl  be  to  some  degree  under  his  control.  But 
suoh  oounsel  wlU  still  only  have  one  client — 
the  UMWA — to  repreeent  in  matters  growing 
out  of  the  unKm's  affairs.  8u<di  oounsel  would 
never  be  profesalonaUy  oUlgatod  to  oonsldar 
Bo3^e'a  peraonal  Intereeta,  becauae  they  would 
not  be  repreeentlng  him  Individually  In  re- 
lated matters.  And  the  extent  of  their  labora 
would  be  gauged  by  the  need  to  protect  the 
UMWA  poaltlon  in  thla  litigation. 

Therefore,  the  Order  of  the  Dlstrlot  Court 
denying  the  appellant's  motion  to  dlaquallfy 
the  regular  UMWA  outside  oounsel  from  rep- 
reeentlng the  UMWA  in  this  particular  acttoo 
Is  vacated,  and  the  eause  remanded  to  the 
District  Court  for  further  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  opinion. 

Foonrarss 

139  U.8.O.  ISOl(b)  (1804)  provides  inter 
cMa: 

"When  any  officer,  agent,  shop  ataward,  or 
repreaentatlve  of  any  labor  <B^;anlsatlon  is 
allsged  to  have  violated  the  duties  dsdared 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
labor  organisation  or  ita  governing  board  or 
officers  refuse  or  fail  to  sue  or  recover  dam- 
ages or  aecure  an  acooimtlng  or  other  »p- 
proprlate  relief  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  being  requested  to  do  ao  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  organisation,  such  memlier 
may  sue  such  officer,  agent,  ahop  ateward, 
or  representative  In  any  dlatrtct  court  of  the 
United  Statea  or  In  any  State  court  of  com- 
petent Juriadictlon  to  recover  damagee  or 
secure  an  accounting  or  other  apprtntrlate 
relief  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor  organi- 
sation." 

•Jfllone  V.  SngUah.  113  UJB.  App.  D.C.  307. 
80eP.3d814  (1963). 

>  rabloiuM  V.  VMWA.  Na  34,684. 

<  Consolidated  cases,  aU  Utted  YaMotukl  v. 
VMWA.  Noe.  34.S80,  34.561.  34,663.  and  34.568 
in  this  court. 

•Appeals  in  this  court  in  the  "Joumoi" 
cases  all  captioned  YahUmsM  v.  VMWA,  have 
now  been  terminated.  In  No.  33,439.  appel- 
lant's motion  for  summary  reversal  was  de- 
nied on  39  August  1969  and  the  appeal  dls- 
mlaaed  on  38  April  1970.  Nos.  33,686  and 
33,6&9,  consolidated  on  appeal,  were  affirmed 
by  order  of  the  court  on  38  November  1969. 
The  "fair  election"  case.  In  which  regular 
UMWA  cotmsel  repreeented  the  union  and 
Ita  officers  in  the  District  Court,  was  dla- 
mlased  after  UMWA  counsel  represented  that 
sxilxtantial  changes  In  election  procedures 
would  be  Instituted.  No  appeal  has  been 
taken  from  that  dismissal. 

•BlankeiuiMp  v.  Boyle,  No.  71-1430,  Order 
denying  stay  filed  11  June  1971. 

<  "Where,  as  here,  union  officials  are  charged 
with  breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  the  organiza- 
tion is  entitled  to  an  evaluation  and  repre- 
sentation of  Ito  Institutional  interesta  by 
Independent  counsel,  unezurumbered  by  po- 
tentially oonfilcting  obligations  to  any  de- 
fendant officer."  InVl  Bhd.  of  Teamttert  v. 
HOj^a,  343  P.  Supp.  346,  366   (DJ3.C.  1965). 
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We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  In  a  second 
opinion  In  the  Hoffa  case,  Int'l  Bhd.  0/  Team- 
ttert V.  Hoffa,  No.  1154-64  DX>.C.  8  Septem- 
ber 1966,  53  OCH  Lab.  Oas.  33,516,  the  court 
held  that  by  "Independent  counsel"  It  meant 
oounael  who  did  not  repreeent  both  the 
union  and  an  officer-defendant  In  the  same 
case,  and  that  the  union  was  free  to  choose 
a  regularly  retained  attorney  to  repreeent  Its 
Intereeta  In  a  {  501  suit.  The  HoSa  case,  how- 
ever, did  not  present  a  situation  like  that 
of  the  case  at  bar,  where  the  regular  union 
counsel  seeks  to  repreeent  the  union  In  a 
"derivative"  action  while  at  the  same  time 
repreeentlng  in  pending  and  related  mat- 
ters an  Individual  officer  charged  In  that 
action. 

*39  UJB.C.  f  401  (1964)  seta  forth  the  con- 
gressional declaration  of  findings,  purpoees 
and  policy  of  tbe  LMRDA,  including  inter 
oiia  the  statement  that  "In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  of  a  free  flow  of  00m- 
meroe  it  is  essential  that  labor  organiza- 
tions, employers,  and  their  officials  adhere 
to  the  highest  standards  of  reeponsiblUty  and 
ethical  conduct  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  their  organlzatlooa.  .  .  ."  The  legislative 
history  of  tbe  Act  makes  plain  that  a  major 
congressional  objective  was  to  provide  union 
members,  as  well  as  the  Government  In  the 
public  Interest,  with  a  variety  of  means  to 
ensure  that  offldals  of  labor  organizations 
perform  their  duties  in  acc(»dance  with  fidu- 
ciary standards.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
reporta  relating  to  the  Act  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  such  standards,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee noting  that: 

Labor  organizations  are  creations  of  their 
members;  union  funds  belong  to  the  mem- 
bers and  should  be  ezp>ended  only  In  further- 
ance of  their  common  Interest.  A  union  treas- 
ury should  not  be  managed  as  the  private 
property  of  union  officers,  however  well  In- 
tontloned,  but  as  a  fund  governed  by  fiduci- 
ary standards  appropriate  to  this  type  of  or- 
ganization. The  members  who  are  the  real 
owners  of  the  money  and  property  of  the 
organization  are  entitled  to  a  full  accounting 
of  all  transactions  Involving  their  property." 
(8.  Rep.  No.  187,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  8 
(1959) :  see  also  HJft.  No.  741,  86th  Cong.,  1st 
Sees.  7,  8  (1969). 

Ttie  House  Committee  strongly  ezpreesed 
ita  concern  that: 

"Some  trade  unions  have  acquired  bureau- 
cratic tendencies  and  characterlstlca.  The 
relationship  of  the  leaders  of  auch  unions 
to  their  members  has  in  some  iiwtances  be- 
come Impersonal  and  autocratic  In  some 
cases  men  who  have  acquired  positions  of 
power  and  responsibility  within  unions  have 
abused  their  power  and  forsaken  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  membership  and  to  the 
public.  The  power  and  control  of  the  affairs 
of  a  trade  union  by  leaders  who  abuse  their 
power  and  forsake  their  responslbllltlee  In- 
evitably leads  to  tbe  elimination  of  efficient, 
honest  and  democratic  practlcee  within  auch 
union,  and  often  resiilta  in  irresponsible  ac- 
tions whloh  are  detrlmentcJ  to  the  public 
interest."  (HJB.  Na  741,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sees. 
6  (1969). 

Appellanta'  complaint  in  the  instant  case 
alleges  a  state  of  affairs  existing  within  the 
leadership  of  tbe  UMWA  of  the  magnitude  of 
that  which  the  House  Report  condemned. 

•  See  T.V.T.  Corp.  v.  Bcailiko.  103  VS.  App. 
D.C.  181,  183.  367  P.2d  186,  187  (1968). 

See  PhUUpa  v.  Oabome,  403  P.3d  836,  831 
(9th  Oir.  1968);  Intn  Bhd  of  T»anuten  v. 
Hoffa.  343  P.  Supp.  346,  381  (DX>.C.  1966). 
Indeed,  as  appellees  themselvee  noted  in  a 
motion  filed  in  the  court  below,  "The  action 
by  Mr.  Tablonakl  and  others  is  a  derivative 
action  on  behalf  of  the  unicm.  .  .  ." 


LEAVE  6P  absence 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Teagux  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oehald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  July  26 
through  28,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Caster  (at  the  irequest  of  Mr.  Oxr- 
AU>  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  July  26,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  member  of 
President's  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse. 

Mx.  Prick  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Okrald  R.  Ford),  for  July  26  and 
27,  on  account  of  official  business  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


Mr  ScHEXTKR  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  LoHG  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  GoNZALxz  in  three  tTint^wc<>i. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frknzil)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  (Trans,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kktth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FnrsLKT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  followbig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuiTHKLs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Rtah.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ORirrm,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoHZAixz.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ocoisent,  permissirai  to 
revise  and  extoid  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKKs  in  five  instances,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tbe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzxl)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Cranx  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  DxviHx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MizxLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KUYKENOAU.. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vahdex  Jaot. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  maMer:) 

Mrs.  Orhtiths. 

Mr.  MrrcHXLL. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instanoea. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hauinoton. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomia  in  three  In- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  im- 
der  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Lance  Pender,  PatrlcU  Jenifer  Pender,  and 
Denese  Oene  Pender;  te  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  733.  An  act  to  create  an  additional  Judi- 
cial district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

8.  1866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 
Blon  Craig,  Arthur  P.  Wuth,  Mrs.  Lenoie  D. 
Hanka,  David  E.  Sleeper,  and  DeWlu  John; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BJ.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1971  as  the  "Year  of  World  Minority 
language  Oroups";  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

8.J.  Bes.  183.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  oar- 
tain  oaass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  Con.  Res.  86.  Ooncucrent  resolution  fav- 
oring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  oer- 
tatn  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnlstraticm.  reported  that 
that  committee  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  jctot  resolutloQ 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.  1893.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stsphen 

C.  Tednock; 

H3.  1907.  An  aet  f  or  the  reUef  of  Arnold 

D.  Smith; 

HJt.3110.  An  aet  f or  the  rtflef  of  the  sstat* 
of  Julius  L.  Ooqiplnger; 

H.R.  3346.  An  act  for  the  rtilaf  of  (Aarias 
O.  Smith; 

H.B.  3344.  An  act  to  authorlBS  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  aaU  at 
prices  which  he  determines  to  be  rnssonahls 
under  prevailing  mortgage  market  oondl- 
tlons  direct  loans  made  to  vetazaiM  undsr 
oh^>t«r  87,  title  38,  United  States  Cods: 

SJEt.  3758.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ser- 
geant Kmie  D.  Bethea,  VJB.  Marin*  Oocpa 
(retired): 

H.B.  6317.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938; 

HJBL  7371.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  tlie  Commission  on  ClvU  Bights; 
and 

HJr.  Bes.  714.  Joint  rssolutton  designat- 
ing the  week  of  August  1,  1971,  as  "Amsct- 
can  Trial  Latwyers  Week." 


f 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Iflr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. July  27.  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Nam*  o(  (mployM         Profenion 


Total  inss 

salary  durinf 

S-moith 

period 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

JtrtT  8,  1971. 
CouMrrrzE  on  Ackictdltuhx 
To  the  Clkkk  or  rax  Housx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Recr;^anizatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aui^st  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  prsfe*- 
slon,  and  total  salary  cf  •ach  peron  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  perto*!  from 
January  1,  1971.  to  June  30,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Etttofw  B.  WHh»t,n do 

Samuel  R.  Preston  do 

Hunter  L.  Spillan      do . 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels do 

Henry  A.  Neil.  Jr do 

KeiUi  f.  Maialand Staff  assistant  to 

chair.Tan. 

GeorieC.  Evans Staff  assistant... 

Earl  C.  Silsi>y do 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  Jr do 

Willia  n  G.  Bolinj do 

John  M.  Garrity do 

Rptwrt  B.    osfet do 

Milton  8.  Merelilh do...  

George  A.  Urian do 


RobertC.  Nicholas.  Ill do 

The  .  as  J.  KintfieM    .     .       do 

Donal  J  L  Richbourg do 

Thayer  A.  Wood ...do. 

Charles  W.  Snodgrass do. 

John  G.  Plashat do 

GaryC  Michalak do. 

Bryon  S.  Nielson do 


SaTuel  W.  Crosity 


Special  Asslsimt 15. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Pennanent  ita0: 
Christine  S.  Gaflagher. 
Lacey  C.  Sharp.      . 

HydeH.  Murray 

Louis  T.  Easley  

Betty  M.  Prezioso..  . 


Lvdia  Vacin..  

Martlu  S.  Hannah. . 
Marjorie  B.  Johnson. 


Lawrence  C.  Millar Ejitar 

Paul  V.  Far. ner Assistant  E  itor.. 

Francis  W.  Sady. Adiiinistrativo. . . 

Assistant        . . 

Austin  G.  Smith Clerical  Assist' nt 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard.  .do 

Dale  M.  ShuUw do 

Daniel  V.  Gun  Shows    do 


12. 


332.67 
332.67 
346.96 
091.17 
091.87 
332.16 

382.16 
332.16 
355.21 
369.22 
127.09 
127.09 
772.64 
525.71 
525.71 
525.71 
525.71 
525.71 
772. 18 
630.00 
654.82 
136.03 
136.03 
316.38 
369.22 
547.97 


Peggy  L  Pecore 

Catherine  L 
Bernhardt 
George  F.  Misslbeck. 
Fowler  C.  West 


Investigative  staff : 

Mildred  Bailey  

Fred  T.Ward..    

Mary  PerrvShaw 

Doris  Lucila  Farmareo. 

Bert  Allan  Watson 

Nancy  C.  Coons 


Joiin  A.  Kntbd... 
Doris  E.  SwiilMr.. 


Chietderk 

General  coun»l 

Associate  counsel 

Staff  consultant 

Secretary  to  general 

counsel. 

Staff  assistant 

Subcommittee  clerk 

Secretary  to  associate 

counsel. 
Calendar  clerk  (From 

Feb.  1). 
Calendar  clerk  (Until 

Jan.  17). 

Printing  editor 

Staff  consultant  (From 

Apr.  1). 


Staff  assistant. . 
Staff  consultant. 
Staff  assistant... 

do. 

do. 


Staff  assistant  (From 

February  \). 
Assistant  counsel 

(until  Fe(>ruary  7). 
Staff  assistant. 


$1S.8S3.83 
15.853.83 
17.816.05 
12,860.26 
8,477.42 

8,477.42 
8,477.42 
8.477.42 

7,131.80 

762.52 

9.457.43 
4,166.66 


8. 477.  42 
8. 764.  55 
6.300.35 
6.300.35 
2,967.50 
4.132.20 

2,807.74 

5,842.06 


7  064.08 
7.064.08 
e.  654. 82 
b.  737. 81 
4,666.63 

Kathleen  Blankenship do 2!  101.43 

* 3.555.34 

5.395.06 
5.018.62 


Ge.Tima  M.  Hickey Clerk-typist 

Randolph  Thomas .  Messenger 

Gerald  F.  Meyer Minority  clerk  (to 

Mar  6.  1971). 

Harold  H.  Griffill Minority  derk  (from  7,050100 

Mar  27,  1971). 

Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to  9. 810. 35 

minority. 

Tho.Tias  H.  Hardy Clerical  assistant 2. 

Carolyn  ].  Johnston..        Clerk-stenographer..   .  1, 

Peggy  C.  Ehringhaus.. do 6. 

Jim.i.y  R.  Fairchild  Clerical  assistant 1, 

Patricia  E.  Hutchinson.      Clerk-stenographer 5, 

JamesW  Dyer Clerical  assistant 5, 

Katherine  D  Coupe Clerk-stenographer 6, 

Barbara  B  Blum do 6 

Normal  McCay do 4, 

Mary  AnnBond .do 3 


6. 
6. 

4. 

1, 

6. 

6. 

LauraC  Lineberry .do — 6. 


David  H  Kehl Clerical  assistant 

Ranald  A  Rash do     

Barbara  Coleman  Cterk-stenogriptwr 

Wallace. 

Helen  W  Philiwborn do 

Karen  Lee  Sahlin do. 

LlndaSiMlt do. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriatod  for  committeo 
expenditures $250,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevwusiv  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  19/1  to  Juno  30. 


1971. 


Total  amount  expsmlod  from to 


$45,793.38 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Juno  30, 1971. 


204,206.62 
W.  R.  POAGE. 
Chairman. 

Jtar  15.  1971. 
CoMicrrrxx  on  Appropsutions 
To  the  Clxxk  or  tbx  Housx: 

The  above-mentioned  commltt«e  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jan\iary  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ^>- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  it: 


Samuel  A  Mabry Clerkal  assistant. 

Naomi  A  Rich  Clerk- stenographer. 

Lola  B  Oberman do 

Mary  H.  S  nallwood do 

Catherine  M  Voytko do 

John  F.  Walsh Clernal  assistant... 

T.  Robert  Garretson do 

Robert  M.  Walker ..do 

Leta  M.  Buhrman Clerk-stenograptMr . 

Margaret  Ann  Riloy do 

Fcrest  0.  Tate.  Jr Clerical  assistsiH... 

Vincent  Riautto do 


000.00 
000.00 
654.82 
056.32 
535.12 
512.50 
654.82 
654.82 
166.65 
633.32 
550.83 
239.80 
166.65 

056.32 
654.82 
654.42 
300.35 
166.67 
308.98 
811.12 
748.76 
654.82 
654.82 
654.82 
000.00 
654.82 
089.20 
654.82 
654.82 
666.68 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...      $547,552.24 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971,  to  June  30, 
1971 595,668.38 


Total  amount  expondsd  from  July  1.  1970.  to 
June  30, 1971 I,143,22a62 


Nmm  of  ompioyoo        Pralttiien 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

b-moatn 

period 


PaulM.Witea Clerii  and  sUff  $17,504.91 

director. 

Jay  B.  Hows Staff  asststaoL 17,332.67 

Robert  M.  Moyor do 17  332  67 

6.  HomorSkarin do  17  332  67 


GEORGE  MAHON. 
Chairman. 


JtxLT  15. 1971. 
ComcrrrxE  on  Appkopkiations 
To  the  CXxKK  or  thk  Hot7sx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conunittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-mronth  period  from 
Jantiary  1.  1971.  to  June  30,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


NtHJ.  Mohr _  DirsctorCtoApr.  30. 

1971). 
Comehus  R.  Anderson  _  Oireclor.(f rom  May  1, 
1971X 

Leroy  R.  Kritpatrick Istanistant 

WiHiaC.  Law _  2d  asaiatant 

Mary  Alict  Sauor Administrative  assist- 

anL 

Francos  May Clerk-stenographer. . . 

Janet  Lou  Dameron do 

Agriculture,  Departnent  ol: 

CraMreo.  P.O Clerical  tssisUnt 

Nieison,  B.  S do. 

Roiiison,  J.  F 

Strelser.  A.  J doT 

Army  Audit  Agency: 

Dunn,  R.  J.   do. 

Central  InteHigeoce 
Agency: 

Morrow,  C.  W do. 

Commerce.  Department 
of: 

SpechtD.  H do. 

Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency: 

Herron,  M.  A do. 

Fsd-.'iai  Bureau  of  Investiption: 

Bab9r,  J.  R do. 

B  innett,  C.L do. 

Bosko,  A.P do. 

Biummitt,  0.  A do.. 

Caiioll,  G.  C do.. 

Carson,  D.  W do., 

Chiistensen,  J. 


F>nstermacher,  H.  t.  . 
Ji 

Fianklin.  R.  M 

FuHkhouser,  P.  K 

Gotidtel,  J.  G 

Groover,  LC.  Jr 

l.y.C.M 

La*,  W.  C 

McGahey.  H.  B 

MaG-e,E.H 

Mahc!i,M.F 

Maiymak,  J..  Jr 

M3iisriold,J.  P 

Michalski.J.  E 

Morris,  E.J 

Schmidt.  0.  A 

Scully.  J,  E 

Shannon,  A.  J 

Smka.C.E 

Torience,  R.  E 

Welch,  W.  H.,  Jr 

Wettel.  R.  G 

Wood.H.B 

H -alth  benefits     

Lie  iiisuisnce  fund 

Rjtiitiment  fjnd  

G.n  :ial  Seiv  ces  Ad- 

ministiation:  Foster.  G. 
Nationa!  Aeionautics 

and  Space  Admnis- 

tiation;  Diivei,  C 
Veterans  Administra- 
tion: U'Biien,  J.  F. 
Travel  expenses  .  . . 

Miscellandous  expenses.. 


do 

.do..... 

do 
."dor"'.* 

-do 

.do 

do 
Ido""" 

.do 

.do 

M 

.do 

.do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do.. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 


$10, 451. 18 

15,182.90 

14,062.10 
4,516.66 
7,107.70 

6.300.35 
4,784.45 

1,998.62 

4,492.06 

7,664.72 

15, 525. 30 

8,562.40 
9,656.13 
6,300.36 

7.101.20 

10, 307. 36 
12,698.88 
11.085.84 

8.225.28 
11,970.96 
12.846.24 

7.039.84 
12,557.76 

11,970.96 

10,211.u1 

12.  259. 44 

10.499.52 

12.259.44 

8. 491. 20 

12,  557.  76 

12,  557. 76 

12,557.76 

ll.5u2.88 

11.97J.96 

12, 259. 44 

2. 540. 16 

4,606.16 

5,179.04 

12,557.76 

11,970.96 

5.304.00 

12.846.24 

9.1i)9.6& 

12,766.08 

2,667.14 

1,066.70 

18.665.98. 

11.101,22 

6. 434. 91 


4, 804. 21 

77.464.71 
1. 928. 13 


Funds  authoiized  or  appiopiiated  for  commit- 
tee expenditures $1,145,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previojslv  reported 540, 588. 32 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1971  to  June  30, 
1971 550,549.53- 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 1970 
to  June  iC.  1971 1.091,137.85 


Baianceunexpendedasof  June  30, 1971.         53. 862.  IS 
GEORGE  F.  MAHON.  Chairman. 

JU1.T  6,  1971. 
CoaticrrrEE  on  Armed  Sexvices 
To  the  Clkkk  or  thz  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1971.  to  June  30.  1971,  for  th» 
permanenrt  Committee  staff,  and  January  3- 
July  1.  1971,  for  investigating  staff  Inclusive,, 
together  viXth  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


1 
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Name  of  employee        P  rofessioo 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


John  R.  BUndford CliM  coonsal 

Frank  M  Slatinthek Assistant  chief  counsel. 

Earl  J  Morgan Professional  staff 

member. 

William  H.  Cook Counsel 

John  J.  Ford Protosiioool  »to« 


Ralph  Marshall do 

George  Norris Counaol 

James  F.  Shumate do 

William  H.  Hopn do 

Onett  L.  Stockstill Executive  iscrotary.... 

Berniece  Kalinowski Secretary 

L  Louise  Ellis do 

Edna  L  Johnson do 

Dorothy  R  Britton do 

Doris  LScott do 

Innis  E.  McDonald do 

BrendaJ.Gore -do 

Ann  R.  Willott do 

Emma  M.  Brown do 

Nancy  Sue  Jones do —  .......... 

James  A  Deakins Clerical  staff  assotant. 

Issiah  Hardy Messenger.. 

Staff,  Armed  Servfces  investigating  subcommittee 
(from  Jan  3.  1971)  (Pursuant  to  H,  Res,  201 
and  H  Res  202,  92d  Congress): 

lohnT  M.  Redden...  Counsel 

JohnF  Lally Assistant  counsel 

Richard  A.  Ransom....  Professional  staff 

member 

H,  HollisterCantus do 

William  B  Short,  Jr...  Clerical  staff  assistant. 

Sanford  T.Saunders..  Security  officer 

RoseC  Beck. Secretary 

Adeline  P.  Tolerton...  Oerk 

Joyce  C.Bova Secretary 

Diane  W  Trowbridfi do 

Sally  A.  Moore do............... 

L  Mendel  Rivers,  Jr. .  Clerical  staff  atsstsnt 
(from  Mar.  10 
through  May  10). 


$17,958.75 
17.937.33 
17.836.14 

17.836.14 
15.611^96 

14.361.96 

13,792.01 

13,792.01 

11,085.89 

12,178.42 

9,037.64 

9,037.64 

9,037.64 

9,037.64 

9,037.6* 

6,783.93 

5, 6a.  44 

S,644.W 

5.644.U 

4,356.17 

6,833.88 

4.902.48 


17.644.29 
14,207.35 
13.033.43 

9,055.68 
7, 342. 76 
6,759.46 
6.709.11 
5,664.58 
4.673.87 
4.135.57 
4,305.32 
480.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriatod  for  committao 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  202). <300,00a00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  report^    ...  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1971...     97,335.79 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 
June  30, 1971 97.335.79 

Balance  unexpended,  as  of  June  30, 1971 . .    202, 664. 21 
F.  EDWARD  HUBERT, 

Chairman. 

JULT  8.  1971. 

CoMnrrrsx  on  Banking  and  Cubsenct 
To  the  Clxbk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  mparX  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.a971,  to  June  30,  1971,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  «q>ended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff. 

Paul  Nelson 

Ormar  S.  Fink 


Cuitis  A.  Prins 

Chailes  B.  Holstein. 


tenet  D.  Gellman. 
Joseph  C.  Lewis.. 


Clerk  and  staff  director. 
IMinoiity  professranal 
staff  member. 

Chief  investigator 

Professional  staff 


Giaham  T.  Noithup. 


Mary  W.  Lavton... 
Donald  G.  Vau|bn. 


Counsel 

Professranal  staff 

memtMr. 
Professional  staff 

member,  minority. 
Secretary  to  minority. 
.  Administrative 

assistant. 


$17,958.75 
17,958.75 

16, 236. 41 
17,298.25 

17,913.79 
17,945.64 

17,908.25 

10, 653. 12 
9, 210. 12 


ToUl 143,08108 


Name  of  emptoyeo        Professkm 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Investigative  staff  (H. 

Res.  226, 92d 

Cong.)  full 

committee: 

Richard  C.  Barnes 

Brent  B.  Barriere 

Harvey  S.  Braunstein. 

Jane  N.  D 'Arista 

Doloies  K.  Dougherty. 

Susan  Driggers 

Carolyn  A.  Easter 

Allen  R.  Ferguson 

Carole  Fowkes 

Judy  Morris  Frieder. . 

Linda  Hechtman 

Helen  Kite 


Lawrence  G. 
Henderson. 

Linda  Leah  Hoff 

Joseph  J.  Jasinski 

Mary-Helen  Kesecker. 

MaryE.  Kirii 

Michael  Lemov 

Kelsey  Ray  Meek.... 


Mildreds.  Mitchell... 
RKhard  H.  Neiman . . . 

GayteL  Peabody 

Clifford  E.  Payne 

Marnret  M.  Rayhawk. 
Yen  Michael  Ross 


Alicia  F.  Shoemaker.., 

Jeanne  Carolyn  Smith 
Elizabeth  Stabler 


Peter  0.  H.  Stockton. 

Gary  Tabak 

Lester  CariThu  row.. 

Robert  E.  Torrance... 
Catherine  L  Warder. 


Assistant  clerti $8,791.94 

do 355.56 

Professional  staff  3,375.00 

member. 

Resoarch  assistant 3, 592. 58 

Research  associate 8. 581. 78 

Secretary 619.08 

do 4,642.06 

Economist 6,000.00 

Secretary 53154 

Assistant  dofk 2,631.37 

do 2,731.03 

Administrative  9, 104. 20 

assistant 

Professional  stsIT  7.849.26 

member. 

Secretary 5,100.63 

Professtonal  sUff  14,121.91 

member. 

SocreUry 4,407.20 

Assistant  cleri( 5,100.63 

Counsel 2,741.65 

Professional  staff  4, 583. 34 

member. 

Assistant  cleric 9,036.69 

do 2,867.05 

Secretary 4,676.06 

Assistant  dertc 720.52 

Research  associate 7, 916. 75 

Minority  staff  10,508.87 

member. 

Minority  staff  10,  SOL  87 

secretary. 

Secretary 1,866.66 

Professional  staff  II,  916. 22 

member. 

.do 6,304.16 

Counsel 11,013.24 

Professional  staff  3, 000. 00 

member. 

Assistant  derii 4,382.03 

Secretary 52.78 


Total $179, 629. 66 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (H.  Res.  226— Gen- 
eral)....?!^     "$585,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . . 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971  to  June  30 
1971 $193,773.83 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1971  to  June  30, 1971 $193,773.83 


Terronoe  Boyle Minority  oounsol... 

L  Marie  ChailleL Minori^  socroliry. 

W.  Jean  Ctarkaon Secretory 

Michael  T.  Corbelt. . . .  Aasistonl  dork. . . . 
Patricia  Elay do 


$10,910.81 

961.08 

5.28&69 

4,203.70 

4,964.97 


Total, 
satary  du 


Name  of  empkiyee         Profession 


o-montn 

period 


David  GItdt 

George  Gross 

Emily  M.Highloersr... 

Casey  IraUnd 

Barbara  Nlng 

Marpret  Leery 

Benjamin  B.  McKeever 
GereldR.  McMurray... 

Catherine  Smiti 

Doris  Young 

John  LZuocotti 

TolM 


Coonasl. 


Sscrolary 

Minority  atril 
Minority  tacretoiy. 

Secretory 

Asaistont  counaol.. 
Reeoarch  aaaodsto. 
Minority  tecrotaiy. 

Asmtontdork 

Spscial  oauadi 


$17,724.71 

17,724.71 

6,S0&S3 

17.724.71 
4.210.02 
9,036.69 
4,166.66 

15.896.35 
4,676.06 
8.352.85 

10.352.24 

142.700.08 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriatod  for  committee 

expenditajres  (H.  Res.  226-Housing).  '$390,000.00 

Amount  of  expedihires  previously  reported None 

Amount  expended  from   January  3,  1971,  to 
June30T971. 148.879.05 


Totol  emount  expended  from  January  3, 
1971  to  June  30, 1971 148.879.05 


Baianceunexpendedasof  June  30. 1971..     241,120.95 
*H.  Res  226  provides  tobi  funds  of  $975,000,  with  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  $390,000  earmarked  for  Housing 
Subcommittee. 

WRIGHT  PATMAN, 

Chairman. 

June  30.  1971. 

ComOTTEE  ON  THE  DiBTKICT  or  COLUKBIA 

To  the  (Tlkbk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  improved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  r^3ort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1971,  to  June  30,  1971.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ^>- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 
salary  during 
o-mootn 
perkMi 


None         r<lame  of  employee         Professnn 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1971 $391,226.17 

I H.  Res.  226  provides  total  funds  of  $975, 000  with  $390,000 
earmartied  for  tfousing  Subcommittee. 

WRIGHT  PATMAN. 

Chairman. 

July  6,  1971. 
SxTBCoificrrnEx    on    Housing,    House    Com- 

iirrTEE  ON  Banking  and  (Tttekxnct 
To  the  Cixax.  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1971,  to  Jtine  30,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  i^>- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

Name  of  employee        Profession  period 


Hayden S. Garber Counsel $13,982.38 

Clayton  0.  Gasque Staff  director 12.046.38 

Leonard  L  Hilder I  nvastigator 10, 772. 64 

James  T.aarit Oerti 14.977.38 

Othoollo  Stsinkuller Secretary... 8,673.56 

Betty  C.  Alexander do 8,019.06 

Peggy  L  Thornton do 8,019.06 

JohnE.  Honn Minollty  dort(.„ 12.598.96 


Cam ille  G.  Butler Secretary. 

Whitney  L  Turley Investiptor 

MarcHlus  C.  Garner Clerk-typM 

Deborah  J.  Btanton (Summer  intern 

Patrick  E.  KoHy Assistant  counsel 

(June  1, 1971). 
Sara  Anna  Watson Assistant  counsel 

(Retired  Feb.  28, 

1971). 

Beverly  W.  Peese Reseerch  specialist.. 

Merpret  G.  Hoffmann...  Legistathre  assistant. 


5.168.43 
8.884.79 
3,950.64 
541.67 
1.250.00 

3,092.43 


1,700.00 
1.666.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committao 
expenditures 220,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditure  previousiy  repoitsd. 
I  Jsn 


Amount  expended  from  Jsnuaty  1,  1971  to  July  7. 
1971 27,961.56 


Total  amount  expended  from  January  1, 1971 
to  July  1,1971 27.961.56 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1, 1971 192,038.44 

JOHN  L  MCMILLAN, 

Chairman. 

Jui-T  15,  1971. 

COMM  riTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOE STAND- 
ING ComciTTEi: 
To  the  Cleek  op  THE  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public   Law   601,   79th    Congress,   approved 
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August  9.  19M.  M  amAnded,  submlta  tha 
(QUowlaC  raport  ibowlsg  the  name,  profes- 
sion, snd  total  aaUry  of  eacb  person  em- 
ployed  bx  it  dulng  tlM  S-nkontb  period  from 
January  1,  1971,  to  Juna  80,  1971.  InduslTS, 
togvthar  with  total  funds  autlMrtaed  or  q>> 
praptlstad  and  eaqtendad  by  It: 


Naowofomployos       Prelnsioe 


Total  I 
taJarv  dorinc 

period 


Oonold  M.  Bakor CMit  cJork  and  i 

date  counsai,  (from 
Joe.  1  to  J«HM  30, 
19711 

OoMid  F.  Bonas. AdmhiMntivo  asdst- 

aat(framJaa.3lo 
JnMo30.19nx 

Lnriao  Madonoo  Roaoardi  diroetor 

rariaaa  (Ifoai  Jao.  1  to 

ioeo  30,  1971)l 

WiMaai  F.  Oarf„ Aaaodala  nnoral 

coenaol  tfton  Jan.  1 
to  Juno  Jo,  1971). 

Hartwol  D.  Rood,  Jr Goaorat  counael  (from 

Jan.  1  to  Juoo  30, 
1971X 

Bonjamia  F.  Roavti.— .  Aaaiatant  to  diainMn 
aad  aaaiataiit  doik 
(froai  Jaa.  1  to 
iwM30.1971>. 

AattleP.SaMm.Jr...  LotidMvetpeelaM 
(Mm  Jan.  1  to 
}me30,1971X 

Loalaa  M.  Wrt^ AdmieMraltvo  aaaia^ 

aat<rmBJaa.lta 
Jwee  30. 19711 

Martaa  R.  WyMs Spodol  oaaManlte 

dMiraiaaOnn 

Jaa.lloJeeo30, 

WX). 

Miaorili: 

Mkhadr J.  Bonntda....  Minority  counsel  for 
Labor  Orom  Jan.  1 
taJHao3(L1971X 
laHaadsia....  Mhiortti  dark  (horn 
Jan.  3  ta  Jww  30^ 

119711 
W  kddMo—     SoMial  odaeitioa 

coeassi  lor  mlnorltjr 
(horn  Jon.  1  to 
Jwn3Q,1971). 


Fuada  aelkortaad  or  aspieprialod  for  commlttso 
ospoodituros.. 


Aamiotof  ospeadltMoa  provioasiy  ropoftod... 
poedod  IroM  Ma.  1-Juae  30l  1971._ 


|17,9S>.7S 

11.757.60 
17,951.75 
17,959.75 
17,96175 
17,9S«.75 

1^371. 66 
12,256.28 
1S^78&68 

17,958.75 
15,58Sl2S 

17,9S17S 


Neae 
196,487.72 


Total  omosat  a^aadtd  hsai  Jml  1- 
Juno  30, 1971 196, 467. 72 


aaospandad  as  at  Jino  30^  1971. 


n 


iMd. 


CARL  D.  PERNTB. 


JUI.T  18.  1971. 
CoiactTRa  OH  Xdvcaxion  aisd  liAsoa — Tvu. 

COMMRTSK 

To  the  Cl^k  or  thk  Hoxxsa: 

Hie  abofa-mentlonad  oommlttea  or  sub- 
oommtttaa.  purauant  to  aeetion  184(b)  of 
the  liBfislatlTa  Baoaganlaatlon  Aet  of  1940, 
PubUe  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approrad 
Augtist  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  tha 
f<dlowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profea- 
Bton.  and  total  salary  of  each  pnaon  em- 
ployed by  tt  during  the  fl-month  period  fnxn 
January  8,  1971,  to  June  80,  1971,  IndluaiTe, 
togathar  with  total  funds  authoriasd  or  ap- 
propriated and  SBpandad  by  it: 


NaaM  of  oosptoyM       Pratetdon 


Total  trots 

taiafv  durint 

^montn 

period 


Carole  J. 


OeoaSrtpiy 


Aadtlaetdarti(lrom  }475w00 

J«ooltei«ao30, 

19711 
taddoBw  Aadstaat  7,993.84 

(h«ai  Jansaiy  3  to 
Jaaa3fy974 
AsMlMrt  Cltni  v'V'n 

iBBOl4toJttoo30, 

IsgdtOfi  AtdatMt  8,300.94 

nraai  Jaaaan  3  to 
Jsas30.U7IX 


Namo  of  ompioyeo        Piofcssioa 


Total  trots 

aaiarvdurhii 

6-montn 

poriod 


□lzabelhA.ConMlt AdmWstrativo  As- 
sistant (from  Janu- 
ary 3  to  Juao  30, 

Laiia  T.  ConwaM AdmiaMrativo  As- 
sistant (from  Jane- 
arv  3  to  Juoo  30, 

Stopfcoa  J.  Drydoa Aiaiilaat  daric  (from 

Juno  21  to  Juno  30, 
1971X 

HanyiLFodor Aadstant  dartt  (from 

Juno  7  to  Juno  30, 

EydloGoaklao AdmiaWrativo  as- 
sistant (from  Jan- 
uary 3  to  Juno  30, 
197ix 

Kadiorlno  Ciorii  GlbiMna.  Rtooordi  aodstant 

ifrom  January  3  to 
uao  30, 197(1 

Scott  L  Gortfoa. Asoistont  dark  (from 

Juno  21  to  JuM  30, 


EnMot  B.  HMtamoyor 
IIL 

S^aUppana. 

Mattio  L  Mayaard 


19711 
Aaaistant  dork  (from 

Juno  17  to  Juno  30, 

19711 
Spodal  eounoot— labor 

(from  Jon.  3  to 

Juno  30, 1971X 


flrom  Apr.  1  to  Juoo  30, 

19711 
Sblrioy  R.  Mils. Socrotary  (from 

Jan.  3  to  Juno  30, 

1971X 
OovM  E.  PInkard Aasistaat  darti  (from 

Juno  14  to  Juno  30, 

1971X 
Oa«M  B.  PubWB Stair  aaaistant  (from 

Jan.  3  to  Juno  30, 

1971X 
PtttrSdMtL_ Aaaid*atdort((from 

Jao.  3  tt  Juno  30, 

1971X 
MaryLShalor Socrotary  (from  Jan.  3 

to  Juno  30, 1971). 
BrisaLSolloai Assitintdorti(froffl 

Juno  1  to  Juno  30, 
,  ^ 1971  j. 

Aram  Jaa.  3  to  June 
M,  1971X 

PMipS.Uooato AtdttMrtdtrti(fron 

Jan.  3  to  Jan.  31, 
1971X 
Junior  roooorebor 
(fromJoa.3toJono 
M,  1971X 


John  E.  Wanaa.. 


Minority: 
Robert  CAadrinp. 


«,SBL83 
7,393.64 

158.33 

38a  00 
7,393.64 

6^373.70 
158.33 
22L87 

2,617.81 
300.00 

7,498.59 
269.17 

4,760.23 

2,807.93 

6,396.07 
475.00 

9,357.15 

42143 

4,568.27 

12,408.83 


Minority  lofldtttM 

attoaoto  (from  Jon. 

3toJontM,1971X 
Norma  P.  Chlribop...  Rotooieh  ottlitaat  897. 51 

(from  Jon.  3  to  Jan. 

31, 19711 
Loabo  W.  Flnko Socrataiy  (f  rom  Jan.  3        7,049.72 

tsJuao30,1971X 

Aniti  M.  GortiardL do. 5,994.16 

WiilHoodoma. Atddantderii(froai  3,668.04 

Jon.  3  to  Mar.  31, 

1971X 
SopbiaJoJdhNtti....  Soerotey(tromJona  533.34 

7  to  Juno  30  1971X 
MaitinLLaVor Mtowl^f  laHdatlvo  13,401.67 

oaMiaato(fnMa 

January  3  to  Juno 

30,19ni 

Joyce  C,  Undsoy_ Socrotory  (tram  Jan-  1, 821.83 

^toApdlU. 

Minortfy  Atsodato  10, 472. 24 

Counsd  for  Ltber 


(from  Fobniory2I 
30tl97lX 


Total  amount  axpondod,  Jan.  3-Jnno  30, 1971.  $179, 779, 46 

Baiaaco  aaotpondod  u  of  Juno  30, 1971 475^220.54 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Ckoln 


JuiT  18,  1971. 
BTBcui.  SinooiaciTTsi  ok  Kdvcaxiok,  Ko.  1 
To  the  Clkbk  or  thx  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
ootnmlttee,  pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
tu  LegislatiTe  Beorganlsation  Act  of  1940. 
Publio  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approrad 
August  S.  1940,  aa  amended,  submits  tha 
foUowtag  report  abowing  the  name,  protea- 
aion.  and  total  salary  of  ea<A  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  B-moutb  period  from 
January  3,  1971,  to  June  80,  1971,  Induslre, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlaed  or 
appropruted  and  axpemdad  by  M: 


Namo  of  omployoe 


Prafotsioo 


Total  grots 

talarv  durint 

v-montf 


NoacyDovis Soerttiry  ffram  Feb.  1       $4,083.33 

«^_.,,  toJano30,1971X 

RidHid  E.  Foonoy Rostarch  assistant  9,626.70 

(from  Jan.  3  to 
„-      .  „  Jono30,1971X 

HanyJ.  Hoflu Counsd  Oram  Jan.  3         ll,64i68 

„  ^^  ^^    -.  toJuno30.197IX 

Saly  K.  Nrtifaslor.^^  Rosoarch  aidant  5,  SSL  72 

(trom  Jan.  3  to 

Juno30,1971X 
NMcy  K.  Kepp Roaiorck  atdttaot  2,866.67 

(from  Apr.  5  to 

Juno  30, 1971X 
BomicoSandlor Educotioa  spodoiid  1,05140 

(from  Jan.  3  to 

Jan.  3L  1971X 
BoityLSbttpp Clorii-tvpistffrom  48182 

Jan.  3  to  Fab.  16, 

1971X 

Funds  autborizod  or  appiopriatod  for  eommittoo 

tnptnditoroa 05,00100 

Amount  of  oxpoMHtorosproviovsiyroportod none 

AaMunt  expanded  from  Jan.  3  to  Juno  30, 1971 35^433.69 

Total  amount  oxpoodod  from  Jam  3  to 
Juno 30, 1971 35,433.69 

Baiaoco  uoexpondod  as  of  June  31 1971 49.566,31 

CARL  D.  PERtUNS, 

Chainaaa. 


JULT  16,  1971. 

Jonrr  CoxmrnB  on  Intxbmal  Hstmuji 
Taxatiok 
To  the  CuESK  or  ths  HoxTaa: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
oommittee,  pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
tlM  Legislsitlve  Baorgantiatlon  Act  of  1940, 
PubUo  Law  001.  79th  OongrtH.  approved 
August  a,  1940,  aa  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  aalary  of  each  person  em- 
Idoyed  by  it  during  the  0-numth  period  from 
January  1.  1971,  to  July  1.  1971,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


to  Juno  2 


Socrotary  (from 
uary3l    " 


SI«UJ.Rodri|ML 

Mry  3^to  Juno  30, 

Socrotary  (from  Joe.  25.03 

uoryjtoJanaaiyl 
197lx 

AdminMraUvo  osdd-         S,  9K 16 
ant(rra«Jammry3 
tottty31,1971X 

Socrotary  (from  Juno  I 
«_.-.,  ^  toJunoM,1971X 

OoaaiaJ.T«ytor. Minority  Asaidato  897.22 

Counsd  (from  Juno 
14toJuno311971X 


Jaa-  4,67101        Namo  of  omployoe       Profosdon 


Totoltrost 

satan  durint 

6-raontS 

poriod 


Man  Aaa  Roapeadow- 


DorothyU 


269.17      Faada 


,  or  appropristod  tor  connittoo 

1971 1655,00100 

Amoent  of  VMadNMSt  ortvloasly  roportad. Noae 

Amount  ospoadod.  Jan.  3-Juno  30, 1971 171177146 


LaurtacoN.Wood«rortb.  ChM  of  staff 81199198 

^•^nSfii.- Dopatydihfoldsi...  18,00100 

SS^f.j!*'— AsdrtantdiioJflldaf.  1147137 

ArtbarFofforman.     ...  CWafoconomid. 1100100 

H!2!!'J?.M!5?*—  Latldatioo  eounad....  11 661. 24 

Herbert  L  Cbabot Asddont  loflstatton  U  822. 39 

counatL 

RobortlSmyen. Rtfondcouotd_ 11652.82 

JaamliSymoat. Statidieolanalyds.....  1C024.32 

Joha  fiormanis. do.  11871.16 

Jte^l-oO'- LatJdatloaattoiii^'.;::  13,917.25 

SS22.!»h-.i:::i^rrh:::-:--"-  Hg.S 

Harrftia  B.  McCawloy...  Rdund  attorney I.  12,25128 

Bernard  M.  Shapire Lofidatioo  attorney 11,44151 

Hot*  Oataoff.. -,..,do,.... 10^384.86 

&E«sat,Jr. —  LaaMMtoaslkrBty(Bi  1581.67 
«( Mar.  1,  U71X 


My  26,  1971 
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flame  of  emptoyoo        Proftssiott 


Total  t>oss 

salarv  durint 

o-mootfi 

period 


Jobn  Bioadbent. 


Lofisiattaa  attorney 
^throuttaMarcbU, 


$5,375.31 


1134194 
1134194 
17S111 
1567.48 
7,733.04 
1154.93 
1079.65 
5,85179 
1523.00 
5,09172 
1063.61 
4,867.00 
4,59158 
4.00192 
4,00100 
oGd>6d 

231.39 

38189 


712.28100 


i971X 
Anastasto  Connautbton..  Statistical  clerk. 

Joseph  E.  Fink do 

LoonW.  Klud Economist 

CoriE.  Bates Rotund  otiomoy 

Joonno  McDormotL Secretory 

Linda  Savate do 

BlancboNairo Secretory  (rafond) 

Mory  W.Gattio Secretary 

JanM  L  Daley... ...do .^ 

JunoMottbows. da. 

AmeUa  M  Cormon do. 

Mordo  B.  Rowiie do 

Wanda  0.  Fraser do 

Sharon  Moloom. Socretwy  (refund) 

Helen  Stroanidor Secretary 

Jacqudioe  Miller Secretary  (as  o( 

Juno  7, 19711 
Katborino  KoHor. Socrobn(asai 

Juno  14, 1971X 
James  E.  Wheotor Accountant  (as  ol 

June  24, 19711 
Funds  authorized  or  oppropriatod  for  committoo 
expenditures 

Amount   ol    expenditures   proviousiy    roportad 

guly  1, 1970  to  Jan.  1. 1971) 321460.49 

Amoeat  expended  from  Joa.  1,  1971  to  July  1.  ^  _ 

1971 34195152 

Total  amount  oxpoodod  from  July  1,  1970 
to  July  1, 197lTZ!7. 66»,41L01 

BaUnceunexpendedatof  July  1,1971....     42,86199 

WILBUR  D.  MILLS, 

Chairman. 


Jin.T  18,  1971. 

Spkcial  SuBCOMMrmx  on  Labob,  No.  2 
To  the  (Xkix  or  tbx  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1940, 
Public  Law  001.  79th  Congreae.  apinvved 
August  3,  1940,  aa  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 
Blon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1071,  to  June  30,  1971,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Namo  ol  omployoe 

ProfesskMi 

Totol  trots 
salarvdurina 

peitod 

Jeunoase  H  Beaumont. 

.  Ctori(aromJon.3to 

Juno30.1971X 
.  Counsd  (from  Jan.  3 

toJune30,1971X 
.  Labor  statistics 

analyd  (from  Jan. 

3  to  May  31. 19711 
.  Spadd  counsel  (from 

Jan.  3  to  Juno  30, 

1971X 
.  Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  3  to  June 

30. 1971).      , 
.  Assistant  dorti  (from 

Juno  14  to  Juno  30, 

1971X 
.  Roseordi  assistant 

(trom  April  1  to  Juno 

30, 1971). 
.  Asdstant  dertt  (from 

June  1  to  Juno  30, 

1971X 
.  Spoctd  counsel  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1971X 
.  Assistant  derit  (from 

June  7  to  June  30, 

1971X 
.  Rosoardi  asdstont 

1  from  Jan.  3  to  Jan. 

31, 19711 
.  Asdtlantderii(fro« 

Jena  1  to  June  31 

1971X 

$7,56174 

Huth  6.  Duffy 

Jerome  N.EItor 

CortEHiotL 

12,42104 
2,574.91 

63141 

James  C.  HeddoB 

PotorNewbouM 

2,969.52 
184.17 

Ann  M.  O'Hora 

1,20100 

Bradley  G.  Petort. 

37100 

Danid  H.  Pdlitt 

3.274.24 

AnneW.Risdon 

34166 

Mary  Loo  Stdn. 

Marti  Teumr 

233.58 
37100 

Funds  authorized  or  approprlMod  lor  commitlao 
expenditures $85,00100 

AmoontofoxpendltorospreviouitY  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to  Juno  30, 


1971. 


none 

32,944.52 

Totol  omoont  oxpoodod  Irom  Jaa.  3, 1971  to 
Juno 30, 1971 32,944.52 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1971 52,055.48 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairmani 

JutT  15,  1971. 
OsKKKAi.  SuBCOiocrrm  on  L&bos,  No.  8 

To  the  Ci.xaK  or  thx  Housx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  at  sul>- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79tb  Congreas,  approved 
August  a,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 
slon,  and  tot&I  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1971,  to  July  1,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  tt: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Totol  gross 

salan  during 

6-aMnth 

poriod 


Adrionne  Fields Clerk  (from  Jan.  3  to         P,72101 

June  30, 1971X 
S.G.Lippman Spectol  counsd  (from  2,16196 

Jan.  3  to  Juoo  30, 

1971X 
Ernest  J.  Mannino Roseordi  assistant  216.67 

(from  Jone  9  to 

June  28, 1971X 
Mary  F.  McAndrew Rattarch  coordinator  4,16143 

(from  Jan.  3  to 

June  30, 19711 
Robert  E.  Vatfey Director  (frem  Jan.  3         11186.S7 

to  Juno  30, 1971X 


Funds  auttiorized  or  appropriated  for  eommittoo 
expenditores 8100100 

Amount  of  expenditaros  previoesi*  roportad None 

Amount  expended  from  ion.  3  to  Juno  30, 1971 34,293.88 

Total  amouBt  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30,  34, 293. 88 
1971.    MA* 


Batanco  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1971 50,701 12 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chatrmon. 

JUI.T  18,  1971. 

OXNXa&I.  SUBCOIUUTTXK  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  4 

To  the  Clxik  or  tbx  Housk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
oommittee.  pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Publio  Law  601,  70th  (Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1940,  as  amwnriert,  submits  tha 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profea- 
slon,  and  total  aalary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  0-moBth  pwiod  from 
Jsmuary  8,  1971,  to  June  80,  1971,, Inclusive, 
togetlur  with  total  fimds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Totol  gross 
talaiv  durint 


Total  amoeat  eipoedod  from  Jaa.  S-June  90, 
1971 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1971 


Tliomas  J.  Gocber Assistont  dark  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1971). 
John  F.  Jennings Counsel  (from  Jan.  3 

toJaneSO,  1971X 
Alenndra  J.  Nda Ctorit  (from  Jan.  3  to 

JuNe30,197lX 
Toni  E.  Painter Secretory  (from  Apr.  1 

toJuno30,197fx 


$1294.57 

12,126.59 

7,71121 

90100 


Funds  authorized  or  oppropriatad  lor 
oxpondituras 


$8100100 


Amount  of  axpooditoros  previoushr  raportod 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3-June  30, 1971 


None 
2103176 


$28,03176 

56.961.24 
CARL  D.  PERKINS, 

CtMuman. 


July  16.  1971. 
Select  SuacoiocrrTSE  on  Labob,  No.  8 

To  the  Clbik  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  sectkm  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1940. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  aa  amended,  subniits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  peraon  em- 
ployed Ijy  it  during  the  6-mooith  period  from 
Janiuury  3,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971,  induslTe, 
together  with  totsU  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  9t: 


Naaao  of  omployoo        Professloa 


Total  groat 
talaiv  durint 

period 


UrettoA  Bowen Cterii (from Jan.  3to         $7,13100 

June  30. 19711 
Danid  H  Krivit Counsd  (from  Jan.  3         13, 047. 84 

to  June  30, 19711 
Catherine  Udnier Retearcb  assistant  1,44100 

(from  Apr  19  to 

June  30, 19711 
Marda  Sua  Ndson Roseordi  assistant  2,83162 

(from  Jon  3  to 

Mar.  31, 19711 
Catherine  R  Romano... .  Secretary  (from  Jan.  3        4, 411 76 

toJuneX,  1971X 
Cheries  R.  Zappda Assistant  derii  (from  30195 

June  14  to  30, 1971X 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
oxpeoditares $8100100 

Amount  of  oxpooditorotprovioaslyroMrtad None 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  3-Juno  30, 1971 29. 51L69 

Total  amount  oxpoodod,  Jan.  3-Juae  30, 
19/1 29, 511. 69 

Babnco  unexpended,  as  of  June  30, 1971....    5148131 
CARL  D.  PERKINS, 


JuLT  16,  1971. 
Select  SuBcoiocrTTXE  on  ttracAxxow,  No.  0 
To  the  Cleik  or  the  Hoxtbb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sob- 
oommlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1940, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Oatxgnm.  KppnmCL 
August  a.  1046,  as  amended,  submits  tha 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  aalary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-moath  period  trom 
January  3,  1971,  to  Jime  30,  1971,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authoised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  tt: 


Name  of  omployoo       Profession 


Totol  grass 


period     Jack  GL  Dsarae... 


OoooNidMlotto 
uoiespfo. 


Cosasd  (from  Jan. 

3  to  Jane  31 1971). 
Assistant  dork  (Irom 

Jon.  5  to  Mor.  7. 

1971X 
Staff  otslslant(lrati 

Jan.  3  to  Juno  31 

19711 
Asdstaatdorii(froai 

Jaa.3toJaa.U, 

1971X 


frMB(Jaa.3to 

Junol0.1971X 
Aadslaat  daili  (liim 

Jan.2StoJaae31 

19711 
aork(hoaiJaallto 

JBae31M7IX 


ni.51L87 
•3100 


177172, 


58181 


1081 78 


12S100 


2,79151 
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July  26,  1971 


Funds  Mrthorins  tr  ippwffMM  ftc  coHMitlN 
•ipMditurw. 115,000.00 

Amount  ol  ixpcnditurts  prevtously  rtportMl noM 

Amount  Mpwidad,  itn.  3-Juim  30,  1971 31,07S.1C 

Total  imMnt  nptodtd,  Jan.  3-JaM  30, 
1971 31.075.16 

Baianca  «a«XH«M  as  •(  Jmm  30, 1971 53,924.14 

CAM.  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


JTT1.T  16,  1971. 
StTBCommrxB  ov  AoucuLTtnui.  Labok,  No.  7 

To  the  CusK  or  thx  Hottbs: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
oommlttee,  pumumt  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Beorganlzatlon  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  70th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dvirlng  the  6-moatb  period  from 
January  3,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  tt: 


Nam*  of  employaa        Profession 


Total  inns 

salarv  during 

6-montn 

period 


Curtis  C.  Altar Associata  Oiractor  J800.0C 

(liom  June  23  to 

Jun*30, 197U 
Richard  J.  Bela Rasaarch  associata  428.89 

(from  May  1  to  May 

10. 1971). 
Gary  Goodpastar Associata  counsel  428.89 

(from  May  1  to  May 

10,  1971). 
James  B.  HarrisM Staff  director  (from  7,086.40 

Mar.  24  to  June  30. 

1971). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt Associate  counsel  428.89 

(from  May  1  to  May 

10,  1971). 
Pttoeiie  Ann  Pollitt Assistant  dark  vfrom  184.17 

Juoe  14  to  June  30, 

1971X 
Robart  A.  Ravelas Research  director  1,400.00 

(from  May  16  to 

May  31,  1971). 
DHOn  H. Taats. Oerk (from  Mar.  24  to         3,233.33 

JurM  30. 1971). 
Mariaiat  F.  tar  Horst. Assistant  clerk  (from  173. 33 

June  15  to  June  30, 

1971). 
Jeffrey  J.  WatKn Assistant  dark  ifrom  325.00 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1971). 


Furtds  authoriztd  or  apptepriatsd  lor  eommitta* 
expenditures $85,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 1971 15,41192 

Total  amount  axpendad  from  Jan.  3  to  June 
30, 1971 15,413.92 

BaUnca  unexpended  u  of  June  30  1971....    69,586.08 

CAR1. 0.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 


JULT  8,   1971. 
CoicaOTRB  ON  POUON  AlTAIBa 

To  the  Clxbk  or  t^  Hotisb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Re(»ganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rei>ort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-mofkth  period  from 
January  1,  1971.  to  June  30.  1971,  Inclusive, 
tosetber  with  total  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


NasM  ot  soiplsyai        Pnf  tttiaa 


Total irosa 

Mlar;  durina 

6-mofltn 

parted 


RwJ. 

AJSartCF. 

FraaUiJ.SdMW 


Staff  adMbrittratiir. S17,9517S 

Staff  cMMittwM. 17,t5B.7S 

da. 17.7I3L74 


Name  ol  employee        Profession 


Total  VMS 

salary  during 

6- month 


Harry  C.  On 

PhUlip  B.  BiHingt. Staff  cwnuRant 

gacaasad  March  8, 
71). 

Marian  A.  Czarnacki Staff  consultant 

Marvin  0.  Benson do 

Everett  E.  Biermas. ds 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr. ds. 

John  H.  SuHhran do 

Rohwt  K.  Boyar Staff  consultant 

(effective  March  1, 
1971X 

John  Chapman  Chester do 

Robert  Michael  Fmley...  Subcommittae  staff 

consultant  (effectivt 
April  1. 1971). 

Charles  P.  Wittaf do 

Cliftord  P.  Hackett do 

Peter  Anthony  Staff  consultant 

Abbruaese.  (effective  May  10, 

1971X 

Michael  H.  Van  Dusan...  Subcommittae  staff 

consultant  (effective 
May  3, 1971.) 

GolerT.  Butcher Subcommittee  staff 

consoltant  (Effec- 
tive May  10, 1971). 

Roger  B.  Pool Subcommittee  staff 

consultant  (Effec- 
tive May  1. 1970). 

Robert  B.  Boettcher Subcommittee  staff 

consultant  (Effec- 
tive June  7. 1971). 

Charles  S.  Levy Subcommittee  staff 

consultant  (Effec- 
tive June  1, 1971). 

June  Nigh Senior  staff  assistant... 

Helen  C.  Mattas Staff  assistant 

Helen  L  Hashagan Staff  assistant  (re- 
tired Feb,  1. 1971). 

Mary  Louise  O'Brien Staff  assistant. 

Dora  McC  racks  n do 

Jean  E  Smith do 

Nancy  C.Peden Staff  assistant  (re- 
tired June  4, 1971). 

Paula  L  Peak Staff  assistant 

Ray  Sparks do 

Thelma  H.  Shirfcay do 

Arlene  M.  Atwatar Staff  assisUnt  (Ef- 
fective Apr.  19. 
1971). 
Shirley  A.  Fumier Staff  assistant  (Ef- 
fective May  19, 
1971). 

Kenneth  W.  Cowell Clerical  assistant 


$17,504.91 
5,069.96 


17,504.91 
14,735.81 
M,  023. 80 
11.917.23 
11.917.23 
6,666.68 


8,666.68 

5,175.00 


5. 000. 01 
6,249.99 
3,400lOO 


3,22^23 
3,541.66 
2.083.33 
1,500.00 
1,666.67 


13.032.03 

11,594.38 

1. 750. 72 

10.346.74 
8,547.97 
6,758.71 
5,773.15 

8,547.97 
8,928.64 
4, 734. 51 
1,900.01 


1,516.66 
4,785.45 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committN 
expenditures ...„. $425, 58a  00 

Amount  of  upend itu res  prsvtouslyraportMl 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1-Juna  30. 1971 111,349.73 

Total  amount  expended  from 

Baianca  unexpended  u of 314,230.27 

THOMAS  E.  MORGAN, 

Chaimum. 

3mn  6,  1971. 

COMMITTEX   ON    (30VntNMXNT   OPXaATIONS 

To  the  Clksk  or  thx  House: 

The  almve-mentioned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
oommlttee,  pvirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  (Tongreas,  approved 
August'  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  e-month  period  from 
January  3,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

(-month 

period 


apassts-Jan,  3, 1971,  tkrosgh  June  30, 1971 : 

Fsllcomnritla* $2,6Sa85 

Special  investlgatlv*  staff 30,88a40 

Laglslativ*  and  Military  Operations  Subcmn- 

mitla* 72.672.98 

GmefSMent  Activities  Subcommittee 38,951.70 

Inieriovenimental  Relations  Subcommittee. .  51, 531. 92 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 

nUttae 4S,7U.U 

LaffBi  aad  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee. . .  35,885.10 
Fonifn  Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion SsbcoMmHla* 64,473.97 

Spadal  Studies  Subcommittaa Sl,9tl.0« 

T»m 406, 158. 14 


period        Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  trass 

ulary  durint 

6-month 

perktd 


Salarlas:  Full  commit- 
tee. Jan.  1-June  30, 
1971: 

Herbert  Roback 

ClHlsiine  Ray  Davis... 

JasMs  A.  Laoigan 

Miles  Q.RoMney 


Dsloraa  L  Fal'Dotto. 
AMtMeUdiiao..: 
CallMriaeS.Casli.... 
MwUysF.Jafvis... 


Annie  M.  Abbott.. 
Lawrence  P.  Red- 


Staff  director 

Staff  administrator. 

General  counsel 

Assodate  general 
counsel. 

Staff  member 

do 


John  Philip  Carlson. . 

William  H.  Copen- 
haver. 

Clara  Katharine  Arm- 
strong. 


do 

Staff  member  (from 

Apr.  1.  1971). 
Staff  marobsr  (from 

Apr.  1. 1971X 
Professional  staff 

member  (to  Jan.  2, 

1971X 

Minority  counsel 

Minority  professional 

staff  member. 
Minority  research 

assistant  (from 

Jan.  3, 1971). 


$17,958.75 
17.9SB.75 
17,958.75 
15^870.83 

8.673.56 
8.406.9} 
6,889.58 
3,76183 

3,459.96 

11174 


17,958.75 
14,222.66 

7,655.07 


Expenses,  Jan.  3  through  June  30,  1971:  Full  com- 
mittee, Hon.  Chet  Holifield,  chairman:  Expenses.  $2,680.85 

Tfl««l 2,680.85 

Special  Invesiitativ* 
staff.  Hon.  Chet 
Holifield,  chairman: 

Warren  B.  Buhler Minority  sUff  member       M,600.00 

(from  Mar.  29, 


Thomas  H.  Saunders. 
Shi riey  Davenport... 


1971X 
Minority  staff  member. 
Minority  secretary 

(from  June  21, 

1971). 

Mabel  C.  Baker Staff  m amber 

JohnLOodson Clerical  staff 

Ralph  T.  Doty do 

Annie  M.  Abbott Secretary  (to  Mar.  31, 

1971). 
Alan  Kreshtool Investigator  (to  Jan. 

31,  l571X 


8.440.05 
236.11 


5,075.17 
5,032.82 
1357.07 
1  322. 14 

817.04 


Total 30.880.40 


Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  Subcom- 
mittae, Hon. 
Chet  Holifield, 
Chairman: 

Elmer  W.  Henderson.. 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin 

John  Paul  Ridfaly 

Joseph  C.  Luman 

Catherine  L  Koeber- 
lein 

Veronica  B.Johnson... 

Gloria  Ann  Rubin 

Maty  Etta  Haga 


Counsel 

Staff  attoriieyl""! 

Investigator 

Defense  analyst 

Research  assntint.. 


Kathryn  McQ.  Resen- 

baitm 
I.  Warren  Harrison 

6ildaK.Calderone.... 

Expenses 


Clerti 

Clert(-stenographer 

(Iroffl  Mar,  1, 1971). 
Clark-stenographer 

(from  June  1.1971X 
Cler1(-sttnotrapher  (to 

May  7, 1971). 
Legal  assistant  (to 

Jan.  31. 1971), 
Oer1((toJan.31, 

1971). 


$15,896.35 

11,447.75 

10,206.14 

9, 68a  89 

7,855.65 

7,655.07 
2,90a72 

83133 

3,467.43 

1,315.18 

618.40 

796.07 


Total 72,672.98 


Government  ActhriVes 
Subcommittee, 
Hon  Jack 
Brooks.  Chairman: 

Ernest  C.  Baynard Subcommittae  staff 

Director. 

C.  Don  Stephens Research  analyst. 

Paul  A.  Mutino Counsel  (irom  May  24, 

1971X 

Lynne  Higginbolham. .  Cterk-stenographer 

Mary  C.Jones Secretary  (Irom  June 

21, 1971). 

William  M.  Jones Counsel  (to  Mar.  31, 

M71X 
Expenses „ 


$15,219.39 

iai9a62 

1,901.39 

236.11 
4,858,46 

729.06 


Tairi 39,951.70 


Intartovernmental  Rela- 

MnsSubcommittae, 

Hon.  L  H.  Fountain, 

diainnan: 

JaawsR.  NaaaMaa.. 

MpW*  0.  GoMberc. 

Gilberts.  Gold- 

hammer. 
PanNia  R.  Hersmes.. 


Coensal $15,219.31 

Professional  staff  15,219.39 


MarprwtGoM- 
hammer. 


Consultant 9,921.15 

Oerk-stsonfraplMr  2,499.99 
(fNM  Apr.  1, 1971), 

ryOramMar.  2.634.67 


SeGtelary(fi 
8, 197lx 
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Name  ol  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salaraduriiw 

6-montn 

period 


MarlerieW.Vander- 
bilt 


Secretary  (to  Mar.  7, 
bflt  1971) 

Babe  B.Terry aerk-stenographar 

(to  Fab.  n,  \V\X 
Exptasaa 


$1,478.57 
2, 05a  90 

2,507.86 


Total 51,531.92 


Conservation  and  Na- 
tural Resources 
Subcommittee. 
Hon  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
chairman: 

Phineas  Indritz 

David  8  Finnegan 

Michael  B.  Gross 

Josephine  Scheiber... 
Ruth  M.  Wallick 

Catharine  L.  Hartfce... 

Dorothy  M.  Vanca 

Expenses 


$15,219.39 

12.47138 

1510.09 

7,838.24 
2,532.38 

5,765.48 

1,345.27 

1,136.97 

Total 49,71118 


Counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Legal  assistant  (from 

Apr.  1. 1971). 

Research  analyst 

Steongrapher  (from 

Apr.  5, 1971). 
Stenograph«r  (to  May 

31.1971). 
Stenographer  (to  Mer. 

7, 1971). 


Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommit- 
tae, Hon.  John  S. 
Monagan,  Chair- 
man: 
Richard  L  Still 


ChariesA.  Intrian.. 
Jeremiah  S.  BucMey. 


Frances  M.  Tuk 

Jane  G.  Cameron... 


Millicent  Y.Myers.. 
R.Mk:haelFinley... 


Stuart  E.  Bossom. 

Expenses 

Total 


.  Subcommittee  staff 

director  (from 

Apr.  12, 1971). 

.  Assistant  counsel 

.  Assistant  counsel 

(Irom  Apr.  1. 1971). 

.  Oerit 

.  StanograpberOrom 

May  10. 19711 
.  Clert((toApr.r2, 

1971). 
.  Professional  staff 

member  (to 

Mar.  31. 1971). 
.  Legal  assistant  (to 

Jan.  31, 1971). 


$6,034.73 

iai36.16 
1125.01 

4,658.81 
1,13134 

1802.76 

4,965.09 

1,266.38 
762.84 


Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Infor- 
matton  Subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  William  S. 
Moertiead,  Chair- 
man: 
William  G.Phillips.... 


Norman  G.  Cornish.... 
Harold  F.Whittingtoo. 
William  R.  Maloni 


Subcommittee  staff 
director  (from 
Apr.  19. 1971). 

Deputy  subcommittee 
stall  director. 

Professional  staff 


Martha  Myers. 
Mary  E.  Milek. 


Vincent  J.  Augl'iere.... 
E.JayneBodecker.... 
jKkMattason 


Expenses. 


Professional  staff 

member  (from 

June  1. 197IX 

Secretary 

Secretary  (from 

June  1. 1971). 
Senior  consultant  (to 

June  15, 1971). 
Secretary  (to  May  31, 

1971X 
Professional  staff 

member  (to  Mar. 

31, 1971X 


'35,885.10 


$6,211.46 

15,219.39 

ia299.8S 

1,729.71 


1856.00 
625.00 


11281.28 
5,657.48 
6,716.40 

877.40 


TeW 64,47197 


Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Wm.  J. 
Randall.  Chairman: 
Erskin  Stewart 


Jacob  N.  Wasserman. 
Herscbel  F.  Clesner.. 
Jane  F.Johnson 


Wileen  0.  Moore.. 
Louis  I.  Freed... 


Peter  S.Batsali 

Charies  P.  Witter.. 
Marilyn  F.  JarviSL.. 
Expenses 


lis 

stall  director  (from 

Apr.  1,1971). 

Counsel 

Counsel 

Stenographer  (from 

May  5, 1971X 

Stenocraphr 

Subcommittee  staff 

director  (to  NUr.  31, 

1971X 
LoflBl  assistant  (to  Mar. 

31, 1971X 
Staff  member  (to  Mar. 

31, 1971). 
Stenatrapher  (to  Mar. 

3l7l971X 


ToliL. 


KS47.54 


13,998.37 

11 94a  97 

1,322.22 

1742.41 
7,455.06 


4,750.47 

193148 

3,61191 

66161 

S8.368.04 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures(H.  Res.  303-92d  Cong.) $1,032,600.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported None. 

AmountexpendadfromJan.3-June3W,1971....       406,158.14 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  ^ 
Jooe30,1971 406,158.14 


August  3,  1B46,  as  amended,  submits  ths 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-moath  period  from 
January  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971,  inclusiTe, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Ba>aoceuaexpendedesofJune30.1971.       626,441.86 

CHET  HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman,  (Committee  on  (iovernment  Operations 

Jttlt  9,  1971. 
CoKMrrm  on  Hotrsx  Adkinistkation 
To  the  Clekk  or  thx  Hottbk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
P\iblic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  T.  Walker SUfI  director 

Roberto.  Gray Chief  auditor 

Davids.  Wolman Personnel analysL 

Melvin  Miller Minorityderit 

Julian  P.  Langston Chief  derk 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  det1( 

Thomas  Foster.  Sr Elections  derk 

LouisJ.  Freed Assistant  clerk 

Thomas  W.  Latham Accounbderit 

Thomas  A.  Tangretti Electriul  and  mechan- 
ical office  equipment 
clerk. 

Mary  F.  Stolle Assistantderii 

Evelyn  H.  Wilson do 

Judith  K.  Holes do 

Gurney  S.  Jaynes do 

RobertH.  Frank Counaal 

John  P.  Padden Assistantderk 

Douglass  Lea Printingclerk 

Judith  L  Vargas Assistantderk 

(minorityX 

Mary  Susan  Mattson Assistantderk 

John  G.  Blair do 

Dianne  Sue  Gauiot do 

Curtis  C.  WHkie do 

R.  Marilyn  Lee do 

John  L  Boos Libraries  and 

Memorials  dert(. 

Ralph  W.  Murphy Assistantderk 

(minority). 

Barbara  D.  Lewis Assistantderk 

Thomas  J.  Hart. do 

Thomas  D.  Hart do 

Cattierine  Ann  Addman do 

S.  Arnold  Smith Counsel 

Charies  N.Arrowsmith..  Assistantderk 

Dorthy  W.  Sodeman do 

Gwenda  R.  Green do 

Peula  Scruggs do 

Vdma  YoungbhMd do 

Lynette  M.  Untina do 

Colette  K.  Bohatch do 

Suzanne  Eaton do 

John  Paul  Tdaon do. 

Betty  Lamb do \ 

Pamela  M.  Bussen do 

Charles  R.  Kaiser do - 

Cortiin  R.  MiHer,  Jr do 

Steven  Glauberman do 

Mariene  F.  Whiteko do 


$14,416.6 

15,751.78 

15, 590. 19 

15. 590. 19 

14,958.75 

9,525.71 

9,007.08 

8.124.99 

7,811.90 

7,755.94 


6,378.16 
5,865.88 
5,789.49 
5,740.81 
4,497.83 
4,461.23 
4.200.00 
1950.64 

1852.53 
1683.34 
1622.62 
1525.00 
1517.92 
3,500.01 


2,750.01 

2,602.31 

1,955.55 

1,837.17 

1,685.92 

1,583.33 

866.67 

865.88 

840.04 

833.33 

667.96 

500.00 

450.00 

383.33 

347.22 

332.22 

300.00 

283.33 

249.17 

116.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appiopriatad  lor  committee 
expenditures $<''0,00a00 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevkwsiy  reported. 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1-June  30, 1! 


,1971. 


78,698.88 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3-June 
30,1971 78.693.88 


Balance  unexpended  IS  of  Jane  30, 1971...   321.306.12 

WAYNE  L  HAYS, 

Chairman. 

Jm.T  12,  1971. 
Comnrm  on  Intxkiox  and  lN8Tn.AB 

ATTAnS 

To  the  CisMX.  or  trx  Houss: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
oommittee,  pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  LegUatlTe  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946, 
Public   Law   001,   79th   Oangress,   vpptonA 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-ffloatn 

period 


Sidney  L  McFariand. 
Milton  A.  PmiI 


LewisA.Sigler... 
William  L  Shafer. 


Charles  Leppert,  Jr. 
Lee  McEhrain 


Jim  T.  Casey 

Robert  M.  Ganta. 


Dixie  Barton 

Patricia  Murray 

Patricia  Freeman 

Susan  Gardner 

Kathleen  Sandy 

Salaries  paid  pursuant  to 
Milton  A.  Peart 


Jim  T.  Casey 

Charies  Conklin. 


Staff  diredor  and  $17,  94Sl  64 

chief  clerk. 
Special  counsel  on  6,00a08 

BuMic  lands  (from 
iar.  n.  (Deceaaed 

Apr.  X.  1971.) 
Counael  and  consult-         16, 854. 07 

ant  on  Indian  affairs. 
Consultant  on  mines  17,  (BL  54 

and  mining  and 

public  lands. 

Minority  counsel 15,501.44 

Assistant  counsel  and        11465.02 

consultant  on  na- 
tional parks  and 

recreation. 
Consultant  on  irriga-  2. 583. 33 

tion  and  reclamation 

(from  June  IX 
Assistant  minority  3, 50a  QO 

counael  (from 

May  IX 

Clerit 8,979.82 

Clerit  (minority) 8,979.82 


William  G.  Thomas.. 


Miriam  WaddeH... 

Inez  Jarvis 

Nancy  Lou  Larson.. 

Marsiia  Lane 

Marston  L.  Becker.. 
Edward  Gaddis 


Clerk. 

do.. 

do. 

H.  Res.  285— 92d  Congress: 

Special  counsel  on 
public  lands  (To 
Feb.  28). 

Consultant  on  Irri- 
gatiofl  and  Reclama- 
tion (To  May  31X 

Special  Counsel  on 
Public  Lands  and 
Environmental 
Matten  (From  June 
11) 

Consultant  on  Ter- 
ritorial and  Ittsalar 
Affairs  (From 
Mar.  la) 

Clerti 

Clerk  (from  Apr.  fjL... 

Clerk  (from  Apr.  7) 

Cleri(  (From  June  1)... 

Printing  derii 81051.04 

Messenger 4,662.93 


7.91127 
7,369.38 
7,369.38 

5,706.61 


12,124.00 


1,600.00 


8.941.68 


6.457.13 
158133 
1150.00 
1,125.00 


3,33134     ^«ii  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  Gosmiittst 


$47S,00a00 


expend  ituri 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I,1971-June30,1971.      80,586.16 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1971- 
June30,1971 80,586.16 

Balance  unexpeaded  as  of  June  30, 1971..    397, 411 84 

JntT  12,  1971. 
CoioaTRX  ON  Intxknai.  Sxcuutt 

TO  the  Clbk  or  thx  House  : 

The  alK)ve-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6 -month  period  from 
January  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authcslsed  or 
appropriated  and  expmded  t>y  kt: 


Name  of  employee        Prafessioa 


Total  gross 

salary  durina 

D-monta 

period 


Standing  committee: 

Donald  G. Sanders....  Chief  dwnael $17,152.11 

RidMrdLSdiuNz....  AsMdalsctMoasnael.  13,g4.95 

AHredLNitUe LetisMivecownel....  14,7K.24 

Gleaa  E.  Oevte Editorial  director 15^  315.00 


Robert  M.  Horner Chief  imreatigstar.. 

WIKamG.Shaw Reaearch  director 

Juliette  P.  Joray Recordiitt  dertt  f r^ 

tired  Mar.  31.  U7I) 
(to  standing  Apr. 
I,W71X 


12,435.41 

12,506.69 

5^41188 
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TaMmaa 

"n» 

NaiMif«i«lgyw 

Prafaariaa 

pariad 

V.  B«rain  Kh«. 

.  FlMMial  aaeratanr 
(ffambMraallfaavaX 

14, 059. 14 

MarylLValtali 

.  AdmMatraliva 
aacrajty. 

Ik  041. OS 

AnnW  CwMhifhani.. 

.  ChM.HwaiKraiaf- 
aacaaacUMk 

ai4ll2S 

HttMHiGitttaCi.... 

.  RaaaardianaiMtarani 
ataadlnstoliivMd- 
laUva  Apr.  1. 1971X 

4.U163 

IWkLMatdMwt.... 

-C.^(ApptApr.l. 

^OQaoo 

VktwtaApM 

Gaorii  C.  AnMinat. 
Martka  M.  Bwk..... 

-  1  NVWDfilV-ailNOff  lt| 

499133 

3.624.91 
3.382.70 

NWcitA.B«ftick.. 

■'wr&'ir 

1. 676. 39 

Mania  D.BinmMI. 
ClNmi  BooMvRIa 

.  SaeiHaiy....... 

4. 794.57 

.  lavaaUptar 

7.7K99 

DmM  Birilar_. 

.  AaaLdaaiiaatadatt.. 

4.M7.1I 

MaiyJaCliapww... 

^^Ja*inC«a._ 

Snaaa  K.  DaaMa.... 

.  Oarfc-alMMinalMr 
.  Sacralaiy. 

49139 

S.  617. 71 
4.32122 

nenaca  P.  Dajfla.... 

.  Sacralaiy 

4.192.92 

OiabadiEdiivr.... 

.  EdRor 

7,99103 

DwM  Fany 

.  Aa«.ea«aaal 

9,095.79 

kmhm  Fqr 

InteraHUea  OaaaiRar 
(appt  Mar.  1. 1971X 

2.mio 

JaMaLGalaabar.... 

Raaaaicli  analyst- 

minority, 
lafenaatioa  aaalyst_.. 

9,056.30 

MkAm(G«»ac) 

CracMa. 
H«iaaM.fiittiafi.... 

3,534.40 

.  Raaaaicli  aaalyat 

4.395.21 

trraAprluS^ 
.  Enortivt  ftiw  tnl. 

SbalaHarrimL 

WiWaai  H.  Hackt 

2, 04a  29 
1.31L11 

.  InfonmtiM  dassMir.. 

laakal  Haiwitz. 

3,492.73 

L  WHaai  Ivaiy,  ir.. 

.  AflL  docHiMnts  cftirk  . 

3.031.40 

Oarta  R.  Jaack_ 

.  lataraMtlaaaBalyiL... 

4,956.50 

lliMradV.J«Ma.„. 

.  aaiWypJat_ 

3,47&09 

^fff^  ftfflff 

.  Sacfalaiy _ 

.  Flaaarlalaawalaiy 

4,90L94 

V.  lanica  Kkig.. 

3,9UL19 

(tanainatad  la- 

3?3r«"  "•'•"• 

Mm  F.  Laarta. 

■  CaartlaaMatad«ef..„ 

USOISI 

AdbJiMaaio 

ftfCWttttlM 

4.19193 

-CigWi-Ml. 

Ia»aatl|alii(tanal- 
MlarF*.2S,lf7DL 

54LC7 

K.R.IflcCaaiMM.Jr... 

2.79L29 

Da»idE.MiiaOT.Jr.. 
Haaraaa  P.  0a6M... 

.  DacaaMatacMi 

4,785.20 
4.35190 

Btai  PMIanaa 

.  Raaaaidi  analytL 

49100 

AlMT.Ptal _ 

5.06191 

■JSLTiufcii:::::. 

.  EdNarialdaric 

Raaaarch  aaalyat— 

^■laority. 
.  RaMarch  Aaalyat 

4,95150 

5^007.36 

Robert  Poaa^ 

9.095.78 

StMrtPotL 

.  lomafater 

1327.77 

MatttwC^aHaa... 

Clarfc-typM(raal|aad 
Fab.  14.  )snir 

Jaaa  U.  Hui 

774.95 

JaaapMM  S.  Saadalpli 

4.992.69 

Davtdmn. 

(apptM8y24.1«7IX 
Sacratary 

493.33 

AadiayRoffins 

4.424.02 

Harbart  Reawstate.. 
Sti»>iaH.llBwlaaa.. 

iavHlMMar._. . . . .. .. 

.  A«t  Coamrt. 

1352.95 

109179 

KaraaSMRoaMi... 

.  lalornutiMi  OassiRar.. 

3.492.73 

Richard  A.  Shaw 

.  lavaaUfator 

1S99.47 

AlbartSotomen.Jr... 

'•r»T 

551 56 

JaamLSpaMar... 

.  aaciaiary-Miaaniy.... 

1.96127 

UndaSpht. 

4.62166 

.  lavasttntor 

7,794.60 

Barbara  C.S«Maay.„ 

.  Oarlt-gaBOira  pilar 

4.29165 

JaaapliTludi,ir.... 

.  Raaaarch  Analyst 
(ApptJuaah  1971) 

444.44 

Fwidi  artmtaad  ar  appreprialad  (ar  coMaMaa 

aipauditwaa........ 

$571 001 00 

AaWMatalaxpaadWaratiifaalBaalyranartad 

Amaawt  aipaadad  tww  Jaa.  I  -Jiwia  30. 1971 


Tal^ 


axpaadad  Iraai.. 


.00 
244.39127 

Too 


aMXpaada4aio(Jaaa31I971....    325,60173 
RtOUn  H.  ICHOIO  I 


jult  aa.  1971. 

CotaarrwK  on  Ihtbmtais  Aitn  FoBBoir 
Ooioamcx 
To  the  Clbuc  or  tbx  HOun: 

The  fttxyre-mantloned  coaaamlUee  or  aub- 
oommlttae.  pomunt  to  secUon  184(b)  of 
the  LaglaUtlTO  ReorganliKUon  Act  of  1946, 
Publle  Law  801,  nth  CongnaB,  i^iproTed 
August  a.  1946.  M  amended,  aubmlts  the 
foQowlng  report  ahowlng  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  totol  salary  of  each  peraon  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-moirth  period  from 
January  1.  1971.  to  June  80,  1971.  IntihislTe, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlaed  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  M: 


wBBip  0*  cwpioyvv 


Total  grots 

alaivdurinf 

vHnonta 

parM 


Clarkal  staff: 
W.  E.  WWaaMoa... 

KiMMQI  J.  PMrtflf .. 

MattaOaF.J 
FraakMi 

HatalU        -,-^- 
Elria  M.  KarpaaNcb. 


Mary  Ryan. 

EdwkLTIi 

Marion  M.  Baisoa. 


Claifc 

FMaadstaati 
AtaWaatclait. 

PrbitlatadllBT 

StaR  aasiataat . 

Clarical  aaaistaat  (Ikra 

May  31. 1971). 

Clarical  assistaat. 

StatasatataaL 

Staff  assistant 

(minority). 


WHiam  J.  Dtaoa... 
RabaitF.Gathrla.. 
KartBDRbardl.... 
Charlaa  8.  Cartia.. 


Additional  tamporary 


bar  ((rem 
1,  W71). 


H.  Rat.  170  and  290: 
LawbE^BarnrjN.... 
A.  BaaaattSdnai . 


Haary  Thoans  Graaaa. 

Halaa  M.  DaMao. 

Barbara  BaRaid 

MaaalTratlar. 


Staff  assistaat 
(minority)  flraai 
MayiaViX 

Staff  assistant 
(■laoriM  (Iroai 

R^lionx. 

CMcai 

aarttyX 
da. 


(adnar- 
l8srisUat(mi- 


iModOTV  IL  FocU.. 


Oarical  aaaislaaL. 
Spaddi 


Daaab  C  Shumtliar.. 

ViaM  M.  McCarthy 

AaaeP.Labbea 
F. 


{C.aLMar.21, 
1971X 
Claricai  assislaaL 


.do.. 
.da.. 


I  A.  Taylor 

WaMarJ.6rahaai,Jr. 
Staphaa  E.  iMlna... 


IA.Yosi«,Jr.. 
TlMaiaaD.Hart. 

JsdRk  Anaa  I 


DiaaoGLKiRhaa- 


BarboaraCFIaas... 
Wnaai  H.  Printar.. 

JOMpll  T.  MMJf.... 

RaadaH  R.  Elay 

Naean  r.  samaaay.. 
Spadal  Sabcoaaalllaa 


(aoLa' 

Jaa.21,I97l\ 
Steff  assWanI  (CaB. 

Ja«.2.1971X 

SUf  aaaislaaL 

do. 

Staff  assistaat  (froai 

Apr.  1. 1971X 
AttarMMfMar.  1. 1971 

to  &6.B.  May  31, 

aaaialaat 
^11 

Claifc  J  ajiljtaiit 
^Apr.22. 

aarieaTaaaistaat 
(haaiMaylO, 
I971X 


iT. 

iF.l 

JaaMs  R.  Caaaar.. 
iP.KaRy... 


Oroai  May  3, 1971X 
Special  caaaaai  OiwB 

J«aeK1971). 
MiiiiMirOnaiJana 

,  latarn  (ham  Jaaa  2, 

1971X 
Staff  aaaistsat  (Iran 
Jyaal,  1971X 


AdintchMcaaaaal. 

Staff  aaMaaL. 

Spacialt 
Sbffasa 
CMafhs 
gAaApr.ll 


917,95175 
U.ai29 
129195 
1901.73 
1244.24 
111199 

7,351.99 
191174 
1189129 


17,95175 

17,95175 

17,99175 

17,95175 

2,91167 


17,95175 
3,22L23 


3,222.23 

13,91199 

115132 

1932.94 
199192 
7.351.99 
199190 


1691. 46 
193144 
1282.91 
1,361.91 

12170 

12,50101 
12,90101 
143129 

5.499.99 


97193 

1,82194 

1,62116 

1.772.23 

1,41167 

40100 

48133 

91167 


1199105 
11957.53 
12,942.06 
12,942.06 
100122 


NMMOf  cnployM        PrafMsiM 


Total  t     - 

salandarmi 

o-monta 


8aa|aariBJ.SaMah      Spadal  asMaat S119S7.53 

■abart  L  Rabaia Staff  aNaraavCaOA  1109145 

Jaaa  »,  1971X 

Marli  J.  Raaba.„ Attamay 12.541.34 

Micbaal  F.  Banalt  Jr do. 11. 171 85 

Micbaal  J.  Parfcar Attaraav  (hwa  1 231 32 

Mar.lll971X 

Elizabath  6.  PaoU....  Ctorlcai assistant. 7.351.98 

Loqr  M.  Goatatt Ctarkal  aaristani  1,042.60 

(C.0.1  Jan.  31, 

1971X 

□liabath  A.  Eastman..  Ctarieaiaasistant 157135 

RasaaRD.  Mosbar....  StaRsaaMant. 1191.42 

SybrialDodfla Oarical  asaitUnt  2.23199 

(ham  Apr.  H 1971X 


Fands  aatborizod  or  apprapriatad  for  commlttoa 
expand  taras ! 


100100 


Aaiaaataf  aapaadttaratpraviaaslyraoortad 0 

Amount  axpaadadifrom  Jan.  3-JaBa%;  1971. 29132176 

Total   amoant   aipandad   tram   Jaa.   3- 
Juna  31 1971 28132176 

Batanca  onaipaadad  as  o(  July  1. 1971....    700,67124 
HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 

Cfeainsan. 

JULT  16.  1971. 

Ck>lClCITTSE  ON  THK  JUDICUKT 

To  the  Clmmx.  or  tbk  Houss: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  LeglslafttTe  Beorganlxatlon  Act  of  1948. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congrees.  approved 
August  a.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
f<^owlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  peraon  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  O-month  period  fnan 
January  3.  1971.  to  June  SO,  1971.  Inclustve. 
together  with  total  funds  anthorlwd  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  tt: 


Name  at  amployaa        Prelossion 


Total  iross 

salai>  durint 

6-anatb 

period 


Boss  E.  Dick 

BaaJamhiLZaiaBko. 
Kaaaath  L  HariUns.. 


Haibart  Facba.. 

GaraarLCHna 

iF.Shattsek. 


Staff  dirador. 

.  Ganaial  couaaai 

CbiafeoaasaLanHtrHSt 

(lraMApr.I,1971X 

Casnaal 


DoaaidG.Baaa 

R.  Fradanck  JatL 

JanaMM.ZaffnMfl... 

Fiaaeaa  Christy.. 

JaaaCCaMaml 

Gartrada  Clara  Barak. 

Carrio  Lou  Alaa 

LonaiaaW.Baiaad... 
Robaita  L  Eisaabarg.. 

JeaaaaLBaM 

Paart  L  ChaOiaaa 

Daaiai  L  Cobaa 


Caaaaal  (Tram  Apr.  1. 
1971X , 


.do.. 
Oartcai) 


nilJdal".'."." 

L""da..'."." 

Oarical  strt. 


Gaorfo  A.  DaRay 

Arthur  P.  Endross,  Jr. 

JaataalFarr 

PanllFanton 


Maty  Shaa  Gaffnay 

Samnal  A.  Ganiaan,  III. 


Alma  B.  Hiardt.. 
Aiica  E.  HamMn... 


Harbart  E.  Hoffman. 


WNNam  Thomas  Hotlan. 

Fmranca  C  JohBSoa._. 
AVradlJoaaphlll... 


Assistant  oonnasi 
ffreia  Juno  7, 1971X 

(fnm  June  21, 1971X 
.  A»istant  counaai 

(how  Apr.  19, 1971X 
,  MMMRftf ^Icrfc  iffoni 

April  1971X 
Anodata  eounsal 

(thionih  Fab.  29, 

1971X 

Oarical  ataff 

Aaaociala  counsai 

Oforn  May  1, 1971X 

Clarieai  staff 

Clarical  ataff  (horn 

May  11971). 
,  Special  counsl  for 

Fadoral  criminal  law 

raiorm  (from  Juno  7, 

1971X 
AfMstint  cottnsv 

^.h  Fab.  20, 

aariBaTataffifrom 

Apr.  1, 1971X 
AssMant  oounsal  ((rem 

Apr.  19, 1971X 


917,95175 

17,61190 

197111 

17,29125 

1134175 

7.79133 

112*135 

11 021 90 
11787.99 
1927.94 
101193 
101109 
7,997.52 
7,597.52 
7,31129 
1742.41 
178151 
96168 

51199 

2.90101 
1,75L40 
2,32119 


155104 
1166.66 

1242.22 
1.21133 

2,39193 


1,75132 

2,39100 
164101 


My  26,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD —  HOUSE 


27225 


ProftssioB 


Totil  gran 
SftlarvdoriM 

D-RMNltl 

period 


Judith  Kaha CMcal  staff $3.63109 

Micbaal  Kaiamonicfc do 1594.40 

Floronca  T.  McGrady do 1S9140 

Thomas  E.  Moonoy Assistant  counsai 9,27197 

Robert  A.  Pauley Asaedats counsai  1,41167 

(horn  Juno  14, 1917X 

Franklin  G.  Polk Asaodala  counsai 1115141 

Ruth  T.  PiatL Clerical  ataff  aram  76199 

Jena  7, 19nx 

Mary  G.  Sourwiae. Oarical  staff 11S1S3 

Annaiie  roehbain do 1487.41 

LouislVaaca Maasaafar-darfc 1625.66 

NaacyLYiaaer Oarical  staff  (horn  S1S6 

Juaa  24, 197lX 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  oommitteo 
expooditiires $350,000.00 

Amount  axpandad,  Jan.  3, 1971,  thioufh  June  30, 
l971..V-r. 10197199 

Batanca  unaxpandodu  of  June  30, 1971...    24102L11 


FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  CODE,  AND  REVISION  OF  THE  LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edttion  of  United  Stales 
Cade  (no  year): 

UnaxpaiidadbalanoaDac31,1970 $42,97122 

Expanded  Jan.  1  to  Juno  30, 1971 11217.09 

Balaoea  June  30, 1971 26,75114 

1  Praparatten  of  nwfradmon  of  District  of  Columbia 

Code- 

Unaxpandad  balance  Dae  31. 1970_ 121 947. 49 

Expended  Jan.  1  to  Juno  30, 1971 32.79125 

Balance  Juaa  30, 1971 92, 052. 24 

C.  Rovishm  of  Um  laws.  1971: 

Unaxpanded  balsnea  Dec  31. 1970 1156154 

Expanded  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1971 17, 251 16 

I  Juaa  30, 1971 1,311.39 

EMANUa  CELUR. 

(^airman. 


JUNX  30,  1971. 
COMlcnTXX    ON    IlCXBCHANT    MAKINX    AND 
FiBHXIIXS 

To  the  Clxkk  of  thx  Hovsx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1948, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1948,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed t>y  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1971,  to  July  1,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  ampioyae        Prafesskm 


Total  ims 

salary  durini 

6- month 

period 


Ralph  E.Caaay Chief  counaal 

Robert  J.  Abies. do. 

NadP.  E*aratt CoueaaL 

Emaat  J.  Corrado do 

Lsonard  L  Sutter do 

RobMt  J.  McElroy ChWdarii 

WiNiam  B.  Winfiehl Oarii 

Fraada  P.  sua Aaaiatantclarti 

VaraA.Bartiar Secretary 

Abart  J.  Dennis Investiptor 

Rkhard  N.  Sharood Minority  caanaal 

Wiliam  C.  Rountraa do 

VininlaLNoah Sacratary  (minority). 

Invosdiathre  staff: 

Ralph  E.  Casey Special  caanaal 

FrsntisD.  Hayward...  Counaal 

Affrod  RoaaM  Santo do 

Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr do 

Donald  A.  WatL Editar. 

Lacya  L  Summers Secretary- 

Diana  HQwhaabaaar da 

Jane  C.  Weldk de 

PauiieaHDickarsoa do 

Norman  M.  Baraes. Invatfotor 

RonaMW.CJffatt....  Assistaat darti 

UMROf  r*  MolMr......... .00-. ........... 

Rath  I.  Haffman do 


$12,000.02 

2,9512 

1194169 

12,24115 

7,75135 

1188183 

11.75180 

1092.16 

1691.44 

10,032.39 

12,893.01 

1000.00 

123159 

195178 

150101 
199199 
100100 
1491.60 
110L49 
3,592.74 
7,317.04 
7,701.69 
101109 
2,65124 
1257.89 
2,499.99 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expandituras $291,50100 

AsMaat  at  oxpeadRures  premaHy  raooftad 

Ameaat  expended,  Jan.  1-Jena  31 19/1 9194176 

Tatal  amount  axpended  f  ram to _  0 

Batanca  unexpended  as  at  Jena  30, 1971...    202,557.24 
EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ, 

Onbman. 

JXTLT  8,  1971. 
ComciTTKX  ON  Post  Omcx  and  Cnm,  Sixvicx 
To  the  Clkxk  or  thx  Hottsx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  at  sub- 
committee, piu-suant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlantlon  Act  of  1948, 
Public  Law  801.  79th  Congrees.  approved 
August  a.  1948,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salaoy  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1971.  to  June  80.  1971,  IneltiitTe 
together  with  total  funds  authorlaed  or 
i4>proprlated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  amployaa        Profession 


Total  (inaa 

salary  dorfaie 

6- month 

period 


Staodkit  commlttaa  ataff: 

Martbiy.JohnH 

Gaufhan,  Vincent  M... 

Bray,  Bun  Benton 

SmfroMo,  Vktor  C... 

IrvbM  JffiRiam  A 

K»,  Thaedera  J 

Foroina,  Fraacta  C 

Leckhait,  Rabart  E.... 

Thoratae,  EWa  E 

WeRa,  Bariiara  M 

SlmoBS,  Btancba  M. 

InvesUfatiM  Staff,  par- 

suanttoH.Res.217 

and  279  of  the 

92d  Concraas,  1st 

Session. 

Barton,  Richard  A 

Bates,  Kathryn  E 

Bebicfc.JoanE 

Biackmora,  Ruby 

Marina. 

Borfsr,  Doanna  I 

Brown,  Lorralna  L 

CtaravsUa,  Jo  Ann 

Coolhap,  Ray  H 

Davis,  Stewart  A 

Dwrtln.RaiphJ 

Fenstarmachar, 

Frederic. 

Ftrdeo.JuHe 

Fossall.  Gienda  J 

GabusI,  John  B 

GouM.GaoTfa  B 

Green,  Theima  R 

ViriRHh,  Thomas  B.... 

Hardinc,  Oatois 

Hitchcock,  John  E 

Howard,  Alton  M 

Jalonek,  Susan 


Chief  ( 
Staff  dtractor  aad 
special  oouraeL 
Aiinciate  ataff  diractor. 

Counaal 

AaaistanI  ataff  diractor 
Senior  ataff  assistant... 

vOOfusilSvO^ 


$17,! 
10,« 


.75 
.12 


Cbiafdarii. 
Sacretanr... 
Sacratary 


Staff  assistant. 

Sacratary 

do..... 

Staff  assittaiit  (fiem 
June7X 

Secretary. 

do 

..!!.do..i.."""i; 

Staff  assistant. 

do 


Intara  (from  June  1).. 


da 

Sacratary 

Staff  assistant... 
.do. 


Kannady.  Thomas  R_ 

Ltoyd,  MaxT 

Mayar.RobortJ 

Mirier,  MkhaalD.... 

Moore,  Robert  M 

Myars.loisG 

Napiar,  MartaratG.. 
Nauman,  Robert  A... 

Palmar, Fred  D 

Pandtaton,MariaR.. 
Peters,  OoroRiy  I 

Raymond,  AnRwoy  J. 

Snipae,  Jeeine  P 

Spencer,  Waliar  A... 

Ward. Sara  L. 

waHaa.Donnel 


Secretanr 

Intern  (horn  June  1) 

Secretary 

Intern  (from  June  1)... 

PrinUnt  adilor 

Intern  (from  June  1 
to  June  30). 

.  Staff  assistant. 

do 

Intern  (from  June  21).. 
Intern  (from  June  29)... 
Intern  (from  June  16)..^ 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Staff  asstsbnt. 

Raeaerch  aaaisteeL 

Document  cleric 

Aaaistent  docameet 

deriL 
Staff  asdatant 


Seereteiy 

Inlam  (from  June  1) 

Secretory 

de 


17,70193 
ir701S3 
17^70193 
17,70183 
1109104 
117100 
12,13116 
159109 
1077.66 


1179119 

100100 

4,92106 

400  00 

1631.16 
195177 
199157 
180171 
168187 
1160179 
32100 

30100 

1,900.00 

11.60140 

12.196.32 

1, 135. 19 

30100 

1461.02 

32100 

9, 255. 47 

325.00 

11.497.01 

13.681.42 

13133 

201 17 

116151 
100163 
161171 
1404.00 
7.96148 
1829.95 

11.33133 
1989.33 

32100 
7.81159 

72192 


Funds  auBiorizad  or  appropriated  lor  oommitlaeex- 
penditeres $533,00100 

Amount  of  axpenditoras  prvMoualy  raportad 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3-Juna  30 203,37145 

Total  amount  expended  from to ...  0 

Betanee  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1971 329,62155 

THAOOEUSJ.  DULSKI, 

Chairman. 

JUX.T  16,  1971. 
Comarrxx  on  Public  Wobks 
To  the  Clxsk  of  trx  Housx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  eub- 
oommlttee,   pursuant  to  section   184(b)    of 


the  Legislative  Beorganlxatlon  Act  of  1948. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3,  1948.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6 -month  period  from 
Janiury  8,  1971,  to  Jime  30,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlaed  or 
apivoprlated  and  expended  by  H: 


Total  cross 

sebry  darhif 

'6-montii 

period 


Stendini  committee: 
Rkhard  J.  Soaiaan.. 

Laetor  Edelaian 

CHftoaW.EaRdd... 
Stipbea  V.  Feaiey.. 


UeydA.Rivard 

CariH.  Schwartz,  Jr.. 


JaaMe  L  Oberttor. 
Doio9iyA.Beaffl.. 


Chtafi 

Coaaaal 

.  Minority  coanad . 

(larmbtalad  Mar.  11 

1971X 
.  Enclaeer  ceaaaltont — 
Coeaaltoot— proiecto 

and  praeama  (aa  of 

Jan.lll971X 

Adminiabatar. 

ExacaR«eateff 


Mertam  R.  Bacfclay. 
Stariyn  B.  (#amR. 
Eria&Y 


Staff  aaaiatoBL_ 

de 

ataff  aaatotenKaa  of 
Fab.  1, 1971X 

Gordon  E.  Wood Minority  piofaadeeal 

ataff  (aa  of  Mar.  1, 


1971X 


Invoafffaffntataff: 
Ridiard  C.  Peet. 


Audrey  G.  Warren 


ShddonS.GHbert. 


Aofusta  P.  Peteraon. 


Aaaialant  minority 

iminid 
Subcommittae  dark 

(tarminatad  Mar.  31, 

1971X 
Asaedate  minority 

oouned  (termineted 

Fab.  1, 1971X 
Suboommittlee  derk 

(larminalad  May  31, 

1971X 

Robert  F.  Spenea Subcommittee  cleik.... 

JosaphA.ltatteno.Jr..  Editorial  aaaistent 

Eria  S.  Youmans^ Minority  ataff  assistant 

(as  ol  Fab.  1, 1971, 

transferred  to 

Standinf  Com- 
mittee). 

UndeLWUItems Minority  staff  assbtant. 

Nancy  B.Vitali Staff  assistant. 

Paoy  LynnClemenb do 

Harvey  C.Simms, Jr..  Ctarical  assistant 

(tarminatad  Fel  1, 

1971X 

Emily  LKsusch Staff  assistant— 

Cynthia  J.  Van  Sent do 

Resmari  E.  Gaafhan do 

Robert  G.  Marshall  ...  Subcommittae derii — 
RuthCostdk) StaR  assistant  (as  ol 

Jan.  23. 1971). 
Toby  Stain Staff  aaaiatant  (as  ol 

Fab.  1, 1971X 
PahktaA.HHI Mtnerity  staff  assistant 

(as  oil  Feb.  10, 1970. 
RichanlE.Bamatt....  Minority  staR assistant 

(asarMar.l.l971X 
Branda  C.  Jones Minority  staff  assistant 

(asalAprill3.1971X 
Robert  F.  Loftus Technical  staff  assist- 
ant (as  of  May  3, 

1971). 
John  P.  Carrier Staff  assistant  (as  of 

June  1, 1971X 
PetarlJutro Staff  assistaat  (m  of 

June  7, 1971X 
WIIHam  Corcoran Staff  assistant  (as  of 

June  16. 1971X 
Maria  M.  Lynch Subcommittae  derii 

(as  of  Jane  27, 

1971X 
Sabcommtttaa  on  in- 
vestintions  and 
Ovani^it: 

Walter  R.  May Chief  caunad 

John  P.  Constandy Assistant  chiei  counsd. 

Sahratora  J.  D'Amioo. .  Asaadata  counsd 

John  P.  OTtara do. 

(^riJ.  Loranz,Jr do 

Robert  G.  Lawianoa de. , 

GeoriaM.  Kopadiy...  Chief  I 
Shermans,  wmae... 


Paul  R.  1  Yatas. 


Kathryn  M.  Keaney. 
Stuart M.  Harrison.. 


Asaesl 
iSrffM 


M.  GaNun. 

E.I 


al  minority 
stsR  member. 

Chtefderti 

.  Staff  Assistant  (ter- 
mhiatod)(Mar.  31, 
1971.) 

Staff  assistant 

M.     .-    .  — 
monn  sian 

assistaat 


$17.95175 

1194109 

17,91195 

1690.69 


11404.96 
1821.44 


11687.24 
11809.03 

1107.77 
7,471.42 
7,36101 


193132 

11152.94 

1309.80 

1,53132 
194152 


1 4S7. 51 
1685.37 
1,20130 


5,17105 

4,78120 

115115 

44165 


147163 
1911.02 
175175 
1490.32 
1494.46 

112195 

191165 

149100 

1.95100 

1672.23 

1,  SOI  00 
512.00 
21166 
135.56 


17,61154 
1196129 
11097.28 
11097.29 
13.24143 
11797.90 
11971.22 
11097.29 

U.  Ill  15 

1962.76 
173170 


194199 

1277.69 
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PnlMsiM 


Total  iroM 

salarv  duiim 

fr-iMnn 

pwM 


Nmm  of  MNployM        ProfasMM 


Total  ims 

Miary  mrint 

6-iDontli 

iwfiod 


togsther  wltb  toUI  funds  authorUwd  or  ap- 
propruted  by  It: 


BMyHay AdaiinMntiM  $6,95«.54 

mhttnt 

SkiriMRIbiMrtM...  Stall assMMt S.IQZ.06 

CanlDabWadt Staff  aMiitant  (as  of  3,125.01 

Apr.  1, 1971). 
IKaia«  0.  IMmi Invastintorfasot  3,333.34 

May  \.  1971). 


faadt  astttorizad  or  appropriatMl  lor  eofflmitlaa 
axpanditnras  (H.  Rat.  351) -  tl. 

Amount  o(  expandiluras  prtvioady  rapwtMl — 
AaMMiit  axpaadad  Iron  Jaa.  3-Jum  30, 1971.. 


072,670.00 

NOM 

297.897.99 


Total  a«Mat  axpawM  IraM  itm.  V-Jaaa 

90,  i97i.-..?rrrr:. 297,997.99 

BalaiKt  latipMMlad  at  of  Jim  30. 1971 .      774.772.01 
JOHN  A.  BLATNIK. 
Ckairman,  Cofflmittao  oa  Public  Works. 

JOT.T  16,  1971. 

COMICITXB  Olf  RUI.B8 

To  the  Clxuc  or  thc  Hottsk  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
oommlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  liegislatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1940. 
Public  Law  eOl,  7»th  Ck>ngress.  approved 
August  3,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-montb  period  from 
Jamuury  1,  1971.  to  July  1.  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total irosa 

salarv  duriiM 

6-montn 

Namo  ol  omployoa        Prolosston  pariod 


Unrto  C.  BatOa Stall  director  and  $17,995.75 

counsel— P. 

Robart  D.  Hynas.  Jr Minority  counsti— P. ..  17. 255. 16 

Mary Spencar  Forrest...  AssisUatcounsal— P..  10,629.23 

Winilrad  L  Watts Sacretary— C 8.027.86 

Joana  LyniMCullan do. 7.168.75 

Marpret  Anna  Bundidi da. 4.725.00 

ToUI 65.791.75 

Funds  suthorizad  or  apprapriatad  lor  csminittaa  n- 
pandituras. $5,000.00 

Amount  ol  expandtturas  praviously  reported None 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1-June  30,  1971 268.23 


EmilvOodna da 

Carol  F.  Rodtais da 

June  C.  Stafford do 

Kiaran  U.  Cashmaa do 

CarlSwartz MbNHity  staff  (Iroa* 

Feb.  23.) 
lavastjaativa  staff 
(H.  R«.  247): 

Ridiard  P.  Hinas Staff  consultant 

Harold  A.  Gould Tadinical  consultant.. 

Pbilip  P.  Dickinsaa do 

W.H.  Boone Tadinical  censuttant 

(Iram  Mar.  22). 

William  G.  Wails.  Jr do 

((.Guild  Nidtols.Jr Staff  consaltant 

J.  Thomas  RatcMord Sdance  coewltant 

William  L  ORutL Minority  staff  (to  Apr. 

30). 

Frank  J.  Giroux Printini  clarlr 

Bizalwtti  S.  Keman SdentiK  rasaarch 

assistant 

Martha  N.  Rees Sacratai 

Oanis  C.  Quiclay F 

Patricia  J.  Schwartz Sacretary 

BartMra  J.  Jackson do 

Collaan  P.  Dunpliy Clarii-typiat  (from 

June  z4). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $380,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  praviously  raiMitod 0 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3-J  una  30. 1971 162, 304. 44 

Total  amount  expanded  Iron  Jan.  3-JuiM  30, 
1971 162.304.44 


iiy-..- 
ilionsc 


16.819.75 
6.654.82 
6.654.82 
5.506.44 

8,ooaoo 


16.261.96 
16.261.96 
14,088.39 
9.848.59 

13,534.95 
9.193.06 

14.752.64 
4.877.96 

8. 673. 56 
8,001.42 

6.369.48 
7.037.87 
4.906.69 
4, 726. 07 
69.96 


Naaw  of  ampleyaa        Pi«fatsia« 


Total  imss 

salary  during 

6-nontf 

pariod 


Standint  Committee: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows.. 
Edwin  B.  Pattaraon. 


-Mar. 


Donald  C.  Knapp. 
JolinR.Holdan... 


Billy  LKirby 

George  W.  Fisher.... 

Helen  A.  Biondl 

Alice  V.Matthews... 

Morvie  Ann  Colby 

MarjoriaJ.  Kidd 

Arthur  M.  Gottschalk. 


RiU  W.  SchwaB.. 


Patricia  J.  WiHon. 

Investigative  Staff: 
Rita  W.  Schwall... 
Patricia  J.  Wilton. 


Philip  E.  Howard 

Audrey  A.  Powelaon... 

Candia  L  Gravea. 

HelanLaeFleldiar.... 

Vance  L  Gilliam 

Michael  John  Woottoa. 
CourtenayE.Baakin... 


.  Staff  director.. 
Counsel  (Jan.  1- 

31. 1971X 
Counaal(Apr.  10-Juna 

30, 1971). 
Prof  aaaieaal  staff 

(minority). 

Prolesstonal  aide 

aerk 

Assistant  dark 

Cterk-stenographar 

do 

do 

Professional  aide 

(minority)  Oroffl 

Mar.  22, 19>1). 
Clerk-stanographer 

(Jan.  1-Mar.  31. 

1971). 
Clerk-Stenographer 

(Apr.l-Junen,U71). 


do 

Clerk-stenotraphar 
aan.I-Mar.  31.1971)1 

Investigator 

Clark-stanograpbar 

do 

do 

Records  Clark 

Intern  (minority) 

Clerk-stenographer 


$17,945.64 
8,566.75 

8,  loaoo 

15,348.59 

15.348.59 
17,463.00 
10.740.73 
7.483.62 
7.272.24 
6,889.58 
5.775.00 


2,554.44 
2,740.53 


2,61149 
2.68182 

15.247.85 
5,429.35 
4,W5.90 
3,235.35 
4,293.04 
700.00 
583.33 


Balance  unexpandad  asof  Jna30, 1971 217. 695. 56 

GEORGE  P.  MILLER. 

Chairman. 

JULT  1. 1971. 
CoMMrrrcE  on  Stakdaros  or  OmciAi. 
Conduct 
To  the  Clexk  or  thx  Hottse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  saJary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1971,  to  June  30,  1971,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  It: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $150,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  oreviousiy  reported. 
Amount  expended,  Jan.  3-June  30. 1971 


52,829.55 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3-Juna  30, 
1971 52.829.55 


Total  amount  expended  Iram  Jan.  1-June  30, 
1971 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1971 


268.23 


4, 731. 77         Name  ol  employee        Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


WILLIAM  M.  COLMER. 

Chairman. 

JtTLY  7.  1971. 


John  M. Swannar SMIdiractor $17,958.75 

BanneltWolle AaaisianI  staff  director.      14.886.90 

Robert G.  Allen. Senwr  staff  member. . .      16,841.75 


Mariann  R.  Mackenzie...  Secretary 10.000.02 


Balance  unaxpended  at  of  June  30. 1971...     97,170.45 
OLIN  TEAGUE 
Ctwirman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaira. 


July  1,  1971. 
CoMMmTK  ON  Wats  and  Mkans 
To  the  Clxbx.  or  the  House: 

The  alx>ve-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1971,  to  June  30.  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  autborlBed  or  ap> 
proprlated  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salarv  during 

i-month 

pariod 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ex- 
pendihires(H.Rea.236;3-23-71)... $25,000.00 


CoMMrrTEE    ON    Science    and    Asteonavtics     Temple  W.'Whittington"!  AaaittanVderk]'."'^"       4!999]98        Name  ol  amptoyaa        Profassiott 

To  the  Cixus.  or  the  House  :  ■__ 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aug\iBt  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1971,  to  Jvtnt  30,  1971,  InduslTe, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Amount  ol 
Amount 


380.25 


380.25 


Name  of  emptoyea        Prolession 


Total  gross 

salarv  during 

6- month 

period 


Chat.  F.  Oncandar Executive  director Md  $17,95175 

chief  counsel. 

Ma  A  Cantarphan.  Jr.  Chief  derk  and  17, 737. 59 

coMRsaL 

Philip  B.  Yeager Coaaaal 17,737.59 

Frank  R.  Hammill,  Jr da 17.031.22 

Jamea  E.  Wilson.  J r Tediaieal  coesallaaL..  112SL96 

Mary  Ana  Robert Secretary 7,11139 


ol  expenditares  prevktusiy  reported 

expended  from  Mar.  23-June  30, 1971 

Total  amount  expanded  Irom  Mar.  23-Juna 
30.1971 

Balance  unexpandad  at  a(  Jane  30,1971 24,619.85 

MaviN  PRICE. 

CtMirman. 

July  18,  1971. 
CoioarrTKB  on  Vetesans'  ArrAiis 
To  the  Clzek  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1971.  to  June  30.  1971.  Inclusive, 


John  M.  Martin.  Jr Chiel  counsel  (P) $17,958.75 

Richard  C.  Wilbur Minority  counsel (P)...      17,945.64 

John  Patrick  Baker Assistant  chief  coun- 

aal(P). 

Robart  B.  Hill Professional  staff  (P).. 

William  Kane do 

Jamas  W.  Kelley do 15.590.19 

Harold  Lamar do 15.590.19 

A  L  Sin^aton,  Jr da. 14.599.74 

RoreneeBurVett Strt  tltitUnt  (C) 7.046.65 


16.927.92 

11.41152 
15,590.19 


Virginia  Butler do 162123 

WilMam  C.  Byrd do 5.825.95 

Mary  CUra  Fitzgerald do 5, 244. 24 

William  FuHerton do 15.590.19 

Grace  G.  Kapn do. 8. 626. 23 

June  Kendall 4e. 9.870.55 

Mary  Matthews do 5.369.76 

Elizabeth  Price Staff  assislant (C) to  1153.35 

May  31. 1971. 

Vivian  Jean  Ratliff do 4,99174 

Gloria  Shaver do 1 211 94 

Eileen  Sonnelt do 7,223.78 

Shiriey  Vallance Staff  atsittant  (O  to  5199 

Jan.  3. 1971. 

Judith  VanOerSchaal....  Staff  ataittant(C) 5.04162 

Carole  Vazia do 109112 

Hughlon  Greene OaewMirt  claik  (C) 7,12157 

Wafiar  B.  Uttle do 7. 1215; 


July  26,  1971 
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f  unda  authortzed  or  appropriated  lor  commtttae  ex- 
poMlltMrea. $75.000.00 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1,  to  June  30  1971 3, 015.87 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1,  ta  Jena 
30, 1971 3,015.87 

Balance  unexpended  m  ol  June  30. 1971 71. 984. 13 

WILBUR  D.  MILLS. 

Cliairman. 


July  12,  1971. 
Select  ComcrrTEE  on  Cbhoe 
To  the  Clekk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6 -month  period  from 
Janviary  1,  1971,  to  June  80,  1971,  Indiislve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


following  report  showing  the  naune.  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  I,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971.  lncl\ulve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  It: 


Name  ol  employee        Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


TlMMnas  J.  Campbelt. 
Judy  A.  Crowa 


Staffdiractor $9,357.35 

Secretary 3.684.14 

ToUI 13.041.49 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $43.  OCT.  00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  prevkwsly  reported 
Amount  axpaadad  Iram  Jan.  1.  1971  I 


.^ tt  JWM  30, 

1971.. .7. 13,215.79 


Name  ol  employee        Prolession 


Total  grass 

salanf  during 

6- month 

pariod 


Stephen  N.  Abrama Pratt  assistant 

Weston  Adama Aaaociale  counsel  (to 

Jan.  2, 1971). 

Shiart  R.  Allen Chief  investigator 

Ronald  Barbatoe Asaistootcoantal 

Avanall  K.  Bass Oflicamanater(io 

Fab.28,1971X 

LaroyC.  Bedell.  J r Investigator 

MkAael  William  Attodato  chief  eountel 

Blommer.  (frew  Mar.  1. 1971). 

Beveity  Bendy Secretary  (to  Jan.  1, 

1971X 
Marian  Canty Secretory  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Frederick  8.  Cdliton Invaatgator 

Joseph  M.  Cribben Asaociato  chiel  in- 

vesUptor. 

Bsworth  D.  Dory Invettiptor 

Mary  Fave  Downey Secretary 

Una  Mabel  Duran do. 

Hazel  K.  Edwards. Secretory  to  Iba 

asaociato  chiel 

counsel. 
Roberto  S.  Gorton Secretary  to  the  chief 

counsel. 

Mary  N.Goulart Finance  oflioer 

Deborah  Hastings Research  assistant 

Patricia  C.  Hester Secretary 

Alvin  J.  Lorman Investigator 

Raphael  J.  Madden Research  assistant 

H.  Christopher  Nolde Assodate  counsel 

(Irom  Feb.  9. 1971). 

PaulLPerito CMaf  counsel 

Michael  D.  Petit Press  officer  (to  Jan. 

2. 1971). 
Mary  G.  Poora Secretary /oflica 

manager. 

Andrew  Redding Assistant  counsel 

Larry  T.Reida Assodate  chief  counaal 

(to  Jan.  2,  1971X 
Jordan  Payman  Rose Assistant  counsel 

(Irom  May  17,  1971)l 
Alberta  L  Sandal Sacretary  (to  Jan.  2, 

2, 1971). 

Marpret  M.  Schauer Secretary 

Jamas  F.Southerland...  Executive  director  (to 

Jan.  2, 1971X 


$5,52100 
13^71 

13,130.15 
1755.26 
2.147.75 

1398.32 
1333.32 

45.43 

5,79185 

w,  9^*  36 
12.25124 

1329.14 
3.457.15 
5.566.46 
5.56146 


Total  amount  expended  Irom 

to 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1971 ....    29. 784. 21 
JOHN  C.  KLUC2YNSKI. 

Chairman. 


July  13.  1971. 

Select  CoiucrrTEE  on  Small  Business 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  commltitee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Ck>ngres8,  approved 
Augiut  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1971,  to  June  30,  1971,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  it: 


Total  gross 

salarv  during 

D-montn 

pariod 


5, 721. 54         Name  ol  employee        Prolesskm 


7,009.21 
5^237.08 
4,454.34 
1198.22 
3.681.46 
9,987.95 

17,91156 
10141 

5,721.54 

7,96117 
161.97 

2, 140. 17 

45.43 

5,292.24 
16169 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
■expenditures $675,000.00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1971- 
JuneSO.  1971 181764.55 

Baianca  aaaxpendad  as  of  June  30. 1971 . .    481235.45 

CUUDE  PEPPER. 
Cliairman.  Select  Committee  on  Crima 


JUMX  SO,  1971. 
Select  Comicittex  on  House  Restaurant 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piuvuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,    1946,   as  amended,  submits   the 


Emilia  E.  Parrish Saciatary 

Marlyn  Wilkinson Sacratanr 

William  A.  Keel,  Jr Ressarcn  analyst.... 

Myrtto  Ruth  Foutch Clerk 

Donna  M.  Santoro Secretary 

Henry  A.  Robinson Counsal 

Robert  M.  Walker Staff  assistant 

Leslie  R.  Pennington Printing  editor 

Carol  Ann  Fowkes Secretary 

Susan  E.  Driggars Sacretary 

Michael  R.  Lemov Consultant 

Clifford  E.  Payne,  Jr Staff  assistant 

Justinus  Gould Counsal 

Donald  B.  Roe Counsel 

Joanna  G.  O'Rourke Secretary 

Mary  Ellen  Owens Secretary 

Howard  Greenberg Staff  Director 

Linda  W.  Kinkaad SacreUry 

Donna  R.Stafnlto do 

Chartes  E.  O'Connor General  countti 

John  RaytHirn Counsal 

T.  J.  Oden do_ 

Christine  Santoro Secretary 

Dorothv  M.  Jordan do 

Linda  Louise  Spakes do 

Mary  Biddle  Dick Sacretary,  minority. 

Margaret  L  Carpenter do 

FredWartheimer Minority  counsel... 

BemadatteO.Romanesk.  Sacratary,  minority. 

Jamas  R.  Phaian Assistant  minority 

counsel 
John  M.  Finn Minority  counsal... 


$5.54183 
1,703.37 

17. 761. 50 
173112 
4.UL53 

15,61133 
1.742.25 
1654.97 
2.617.33 
3,054.13 

13,52147 
3. 554. 56 

15.610.33 
1654.97 
2, 141. 19 
2.851.51 

17. 761. 50 

5.651.02 

.41.67 

14.761.50 
1.66167 
1654.97 
3,62113 
2.197.21 
2,333.34 
1,16166 
5,16143 
4.153.57 
4,415.61 
1 329. 08 

11401.46 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ex- 
perKlltures $530,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  pravkMisly  reported 
Amount  expended ,  Jan.  3, 1971-Juna  30, 


1971. 


None 
206,59199 


Total  amoant  expended,  Jan.  3, 1971-June 
30,1971 206.59199 

Baianca  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1971 323, 403. 0^ 

JOE  L  EVINS. 

Chairman. 


July  23.  1971. 
Joint  Coiocittxx  on   Concttsstonal 
Qpxbations 
To  the  Clom.  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Caagnm,  approved 
August  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  Che 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  totel  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1971,  to  June  80,  1971,  inclusive, 
togeUier  with  total  funds  antharlsed  or  ^>- 
proprlsted  by  It: 

Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-montn 
pariod 


Name  ol  emptoyee        Prolession 


Eugene  F.  Patars. Executive  director 

(Irom  Mar.  19). 
NlcMas  A  Masters.....  Staff  director  (from 

Apr.  1). 
Donald  G.  Tadieron Director  of  rasaarch 

(Irom  Apr.  11 
Raymond  LGooch Staff  counsel  Orom 

Jane  1). 
GeorpMeadar Staff  caansal  (Irom 

June  11). 

Cynthia  K.  Watkins Cleriiflroa  Mar.  24).. 

Louis  Meyer Gerber Ctarkflroffl  Apr  9)... 

Frands  Joseph  Butler...  Clerk  (from  May  14)... 

Vilma  R.  Bararducd Clefk(rron  May  1 

JanMsJ.  HannaUy Clark  (Iram  June 


I;; 


$1130100 

100101 

100101 

2,083.33 

1,241.33 

2.559.73 

2.16167 

1.175.00 

977.78 

34100 


Funds  autborized  or  appropriated  lor  commMtea 
expenditures 0 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.. 0 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1  to  June  30 $37,23196 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1  to  Jane 
30 37.23196 


Balance  unexpended  as  of. 


JACK  BROOKS. 

ChairmaiL 

July  6. 1971, 

Joint  Committee  on  Detensx  Pxoouction 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1971,  to  June  30.  1971,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employee        Prolesskin 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

fi-montn 

period 


Harold  J.  Warren Cleik  and  eannttL....    $15,382. 16 

Chartet S.  Brewton General  eountel 15,113.53 

George  T.Ault Profetttonal  staff  11472.50 


Caty  H.  Copeland do 1964.63 

MaWe  I.  Echols Sacretary 5,42179 


Thomaa  L  McNamara...  Preletrional  staff 

memlMr. 
WiUiam  Bruce  Woodard..  Clertt  asaistaot.. 

Helen  a  McOanial do 

Joel  V.  Lumer Staff  aatWant 


3,29172 

1,062.50 
1,000.00 
1,00100 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditurea $121930.00 

Amount  of  expenditurea  prevkN^  rapnrtad 60,299.92 

Amount  expanded.  Jan.  I-June  30, 1971 61,93166 

Total  amount  expended,  July  1, 1970-June 

30,1971 122,23158 

Baianca  unaxpended  at  af  June  30, 1971 1 S91. 42 

WRIGHT  PATMAN, 
^  Chairman. 

EXECrunVE  (X>MMX7NICATI0NS. 
ETC. 

Under  (dause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foltows: 


27228 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


July  26,  1971 


887.  A  eommunlMtlai  from  the  Piwldant 
of  Um  Unltad  8t»tM,  tnimalttUig  propoaed 
budget  amandmaots  for  tb*  DUtrlot  o(  Oo- 
lumbU  for  flwsal  yaw  1973  (B.  Doo.  Mo.  0»- 
148);  to  tha  Ootninlttaa  on  Approprlatlaiia 
and  ordarad  to  ba  printed. 

9ML  A  laMar  ftan  tba  Acting  Dlraetor  of 
AOnCMf,  tranamittlng  a  dimft  of  propoaad 
legiaiatlon  to  autbotlae  additional  tonda  for 
ACmON:  to  tba  Oommlttee  on  Sdncatlan 
and  Labor. 

988.  A  latter  fvam  tba  Aaaiatant  Baeratary 
of  State  for  Oongreaalonal  Baiatloaa,  trana- 
mittlng a  eopy  at  Ptaatdanttal  DatataUnatlon 
No.  71-18,  pertaining  to  certain  military  aa- 
■Istance.  punuant  to  section  614(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Aartatanca  Act  of  1981.  aa  axnandedi; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Secratary  of  tha  In- 
tarlor.  transmitting  the  1971  progieaa  report 
on  the  Western  VA.  water  plan,  pursuant  to 
tlUe  n  of  the  Oolormdo  River  Baatn  Project 
Act  of  1988;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Aaaictant  Secratary 
at  tha  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  at  pro- 
poaad legislation  to  prorlda  for  Inereaaea  In 
appn^Mlatlon  oeUlnga  and  boundary  changea 
In  certain  unlta  of  the  w»^<»«^i  park  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 

99S.  A  latter  firom  the  Asalatant  Secretary 
at  tha  Interior.  tranamltMng  notice  of  tiM 
determlnaitimi  of  the  Interior  Department  on 
deferment  of  ttie  1971  cooatructlon  payment 
due  the  United  Statea  from  tha  San  Angtio 
Waiter  Supply  Corp..  In  connection  wKh  the 
San  Angtio  reclaooatlon  project,  Texas,  pur- 
suant to  78  Stat.  684;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tranamltttng  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaad legUUtlon  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 98.  1983  (76  Stat.  668).  aa  amended  (16 
UAO.  48Ok-«0Ok-4)  to  raleaae  certain  xaatrle- 
ttooa  on  aoqulsltton  of  landa  for  reoraatlonal 
davelopmant  at  fish  and  wildlife  aiaaa  adnUn- 
Mared  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Committee  on  Marohant  Uaitne  and 
Fbtierlea. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
tmnamming  ttke  second  annual  report  on  the 
work  InoantlTe  program,  pursuant  to  section 
440  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Ways  and  Msana. 


REPORTS  QP  COMBOTTEES  ON  PDB- 
ZJC  BILLS  AND  RBSOLUnONB 

Xhider  clause  2  of  rule  Itrrr  reports  of 
oommlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  vtKfper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  'BOLkKD:  Oommlttee  of  cmferenoe. 
Oooferance  report  on  HJt.  9883  (Bept.  No 
9S-877).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  OABMAIZ:  Oommlttee  on  Merchant 
Marina  and  Flaherlea.  HJt.  780.  A  bill  to 
reuse  and  Improve  the  laws  relating  to  the 
documentation  of  Tessds;  wRh  amendments 
(Bept.  No.  93-878) .  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  *i««v<T»y  uid 
Currency.  B.R.  8433.  A  bill  to  authorlae  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  bustnesa  en- 
twprlsea;  with  an  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
93-879).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOBOAN:  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJt.  9910.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
AasManoe  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (B^t.  No.  93-380).  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Unlini. 

Mr.  BVntB  of  Tenneasee:  Oommlttee  an  Ap- 
proprtatlons.  HJt.  10000.  A  Mil  makli^  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corpa  of 


Knglneara— CItU.  the  Bureau  of  Badamatlan, 
the  BonnevlUe  Fofwer  Admlnlatratlon  and 
other  power  aganclea  of  tha  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  Baglonal  Oom- 
mlaslon.  tha  VtOtanX  Power  n«»«»«««—f^.t  the 
Tenneesee  Valley  Authority,  tha  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  Independaat 
agendea  and  oommlsslons  tar  ttta  flaoal  year 
ending  June  SO.  1973.  and  for  other  purpoasa 
(Bept.  No.  93-381 ) .  Beferred  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
union. 

%b.  MCFAIiL:  Committee  of  conlerenoa. 
Conference  report  on  H.B.  9887  (Bept  No. 
93-883) .  Ordered  to  be  piUited. 


PUBLIC  BILIA  AND  REBOLDTIONB 

Ubder  clause  4  of  rule  ^tx",  i>td>lle 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seyerally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BABINO  {tat  JoaxemU,  Mr. 
LoKo  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Thomfbuii 
of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  MOOuwr.  and  Mr. 
HALnaw) : 

HS.  10083.  A  bni  to  raqulra  the  protec- 
tion, management,  and  control  of  wild  tree- 
roaming  horsea  and  burroa  on  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  mterlor  and  rrmii^i' 
Affalra. 

By  Mr.  BINQHAM: 

B.B.  10083.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  practlosa 
In  the  conduct  of  dectlon  «M«ji»igwt  for 
Federal  poUtlcal  offlces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Admlnla- 
tratlon. 

HJt.  10064.  A  bill  to  ameiul  the  mtemal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  no 
Income  tax  shau  be  Impoaed  on  aervlcemen 
who  die  while  In  aottve  service  or  as  a  reault 
of  wounds,  disease,  or  mjury  incurred  while 
In  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BBOTHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJL  10085.  A  bUl  to  redeatgnate  tha  Waah- 
Ington  National  Airport  aa  "NeU  Armstrong 
Aliport":  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foralgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUBKX  of  Florida: 

HJt.  10068.  A  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  ii«T«tal  datea 
and  mathoda  for  rtiapn^ng  of  certain  mili- 
tary material;  to  tha  Committee  cm  Armed 
Servloaa. 

HJl.  10087.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Intema- 
tlonal  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intantate  and  F^xelgn 
Commerce. 

HJt.  10068.  A  bill  to  amend  tiM  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  pbyaiclana. 
denAteta.  optometrlate,  and  other  twn^^ai 
pecaonnel  to  praotloe  In  areas  where  shortsgea 
of  such  personnel  exist;  to  the  Committee  on 
mteiatate  and  Foreign  Cunmeroe. 

HJL  1006'  %  bUl  to  amend  tttla  18  of  the 
Uuted  SUtee  Code  to  Impoee  cortaln  limi- 
tations on  the  dlq>oaal  of  and  contracta  for 
the  acqulalUon  of  cbemlc^.  biological,  and 
radlologkjal  warfare  agenta;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H3.  10070.  A  bill  to  require  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  atudy  of  na- 
tional policy  wKh  respect  to  the  dlaclMrglng 
of  material  Into  the  oceans;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flahertea. 

HJt.  10071.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
beala;  to  the  Conanlttee  on  Ways  and  "-rant 
By  Mr.  CEDBRBERO: 

HJt.  10073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Aot  of  1067  to  exempt  from 
the  draft  physicians  who  agree  to  praotlce 
at  leai*  4  yean  in  rural  and  Inner  dty  doc- 
tor-shortage area;  to  tha  Cnnmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ISMT: 

HJt.  10078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  so  aa  to  permit  certain 


tax-exempt  organisations  to  engage  In  com- 
mnnlcatlona  with  legislative  bodlea,  and  com- 
mltteea  and  membera  thereof;  to  tba  Oom- 
mlttee on  Ways  and  Maana. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTBOT: 

H.R.  10074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Ooltunbla  Miii<mnm  Wage  Act  to  extend 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  oompenaatlan 
protection  to  addltloial  employeea,  to  ralaa 
the  nunimiim  wage,  to  Improve  standarda  of 
overtime  compensation  protection,  to  provide 
Improved  means  of  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
District  (tf  Columbia. 

HJt.  10078.  A  blU  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  devtiopment  of  housing  fOr  low- 
and  modarata-lnooma  pertona  and  *fc»««M^ 
in  the  District  of  Oolumlila.  to  provide  for 
the  dlqxMltton  of  unclaimed  property  In  tba 
DIatilot  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  puiposaa; 
to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  the  Dlstriot  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  FINDLBT: 

"BJBL  10076.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foralgn 
policy  and  aacurity  of  the  United  Stataa 
by  providing  authority  to  negoMste  a  oom- 
merdal  agreement  with  Rumania,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Maans. 

HJt.  10077.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
poUcy  and  security  of  the  United  Statea  by 
providing  authority  to  negotiate  commercial 
agreement  with  any  country,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  HALPEBN  (for  hlmaalf  and 
Mr.  Moaaa) : 
HJt.  10078.  A  Mil  to  protect  conaumen 
against  unreaaonatda  riak  of  Injury  from 
haaardous  products,  and  for  other  purpoasa; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTXNMEIEB: 
H.B.  10079.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  addltkmal  dlatrict  Judge  for 
tha  waatem  dlatrlet  of  Wisconsin;  to  tha 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.  MONAOAN: 
H.B.  10080.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtee  Code  to  establish  a  aeparata 
board  to  review  the  dlachargea  and  illiiiiilssals 
of    aervlcemen     for     narootlc-drug-mated 
eauaea.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
HacBtn  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
ScHMXBBBU.  Mr.  Daawmaax.  Mr.  Sib- 
BBso,  Mr.  Mnas.  Mr.  Akmlbbo.  Mr. 
Vamik.  Mr.  MaaaoLi,  Mr.  Counm  of 
nilnola.  Mr.  HauroaKi,  Mrs.  Qtaaao, 
Mr.  TnaitAH.  Mr.  HALPsur,  MTa. 
Obobbolu,  Mr.  DnroxLL.  Mr.  Dui.- 
axi.  Mr.  FoaaTTHa,  Mr.  Oallaoh^ 
Mr.  TBom.  Mr.  Bx  OxaicAnr,  Mr. 

BoaKMTRAL,     Mr.     BOBIBON     Of     NcW 

York.  Mr.  KsB.  and  Mr.  Hoaroir) : 
HJt.  10081.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental'  Protection  Agency 
to  eeUbllah  and  carry  out  a  bottled  drinking 
water  control  program;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

AsBou.  Mr.  BtTXToiT,  Mr.  MiKVA.  and 

Mr.  MncAi,rB): 

HJt.  10083.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Admlnlatra- 

tor  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

to  eatabUah  and  carry  out  a  bottled  drtuklng 

water  centred  program:  to  the  Oommlttee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rot)  : 
HJt.  10083.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOONBY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  10084.   A   bUl    to    provide    maternity 
beneflta  for  pregnant  wlvea  of  certain  former 
aervlcemen;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Servloea. 


My  26,  1971 


ByMr.BYAN: 
H.B.  10065.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into  ccun- 
merce  of  the  chemical  conqwund  known  as 
polyohlorinated  blpbenyl;  to  the  Oommlttee 
aa  InteraUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAYIiOB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SKxnm)  (by  requeat) : 
HJt.  10066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increasee 
in  appropriatton  oelUngs  and  boundary 
changee  In  certain  unlta  of  the  national  i>ark 
system,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  10087.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtee  Code,  to  equalise  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  servlcee  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
lcee. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenneesee: 
wn  10090.  A  bdU  making  i^yproprtatlons 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, including  the  Oorpa  of  Engineers — 
OlvU.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  and  other  power 
agendea  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Appalachian  Baglonal  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Oommlsalon.  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority,  the  Atcoolc  Energy  Oom- 
mlssion.  and  related  Independent  agmdea 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 
By  Mr.  BUBXB  of  Florida: 
HJ.  Bee.  803.  Jdnt  reaolutlon  providing 
tor  the  eetabllahment  of  the  AstronauU 
Memorial  Oommlsalon  to  construct  and  erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  in  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy l^iace  Center,  Florida,  or  m  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity,  to  honor  and  commemorate 
the  men  who  serve  aa  astronauta  in  the  UB. 
space  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration. 

H.J.  Ree.  804.  Joint  resolution  proridlng 
for  the  display  In  the  Ci4>ltol  Building  of  a 
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portion  of  tha  moosK  to  the  Oooamlttae  on 
Houae  Administration^ 

By   Mr.   CABTHt    (for   hlmadf.   Mr. 
Hull,  and  Mr.  Vaxbbb  Jaot)  : 

H.J.  Bee.  806.  Jdnt  reeduttcn  to  anthcrtae 
the  FreddMit  to  prodalm  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  yeer  as  "National  Volunteer 
Blood  Donor  Month";  to  the  Oocnmittee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOIiTON  ot  Pumsylvanla: 

H.J.  Bee.  806.  Jdnt  readutloa  jvopoalng 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonatttntlan  of  the 
united  Statea  relative  to  equal  ri^ta  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  8PENCB: 

H  J.  Rea.  807.  Joint  readutlon  authnriaing 
the  Preeldent  to  prodalm  the  eeoond  fuU 
week  In  October  each  year  aa  "National  Legal 
Seoretariea'  Court  Obaervanoe  Week**;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  BUBKE  of  norida: 

H.  Con.  Baa.  878.  Coneurrent  readutlon: 
aupport  of  gerontology  oentaca;  to  tba  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  Con.  Bee.  879.  Concurrent  readutlaa 
eqireestng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  poUuUon  of  waters  all  over  the 
wortd  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  in- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  poUutlon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Bee.  380.  Concurrent  resdutlon 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  mveatlgata 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Bulea. 
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348.  Alao.  memortal  of  tba  Legldatara  of 
tba  State  of  Wlaoonatn.  raiattva  to  asrvlosa 
of  tba  Fsdecal  Qovemment  to  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Wlaoonatn;  to  ttw  Oommlttee 
on  mtertor  and  Inaular  AAdra. 

340.  Alao.  msmcrlal  of  tha  Leglalatnra  of 
tha  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rdatlva  to 
exempting  publto  employees'  benefit  and 
penaton  iriana  from  tha  providana  of  tba  pro- 
poaed  Employee  Benaftt  Saoortty  Act;  to  tba 
Oommlttaa  on  Education  and  Labor. 

380.  Alao.  mamcrlal  of  tba  Lsgistatufa  of 
tha  State  of  Wyoming,  ratifying  tba  amand- 
msnt  to  tba  Oonatttutloa  of  the  Utilted 
Stetaa  aitandlng  tha  right  to  vote  to  dttasna 
18  yean  of  age  and  ddar  to  tba  Oommlttaa 
on  tba  Judldary. 


PRIVAIX  BUliS  AND  KBBOLDTIONS 

muter  dause  l  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
sereraDy  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJt.  10088.  A  bDl  for  tba  reUaf  of  Oabrlal 
Edgar  Btiehowleckl;  to  the  Committee  on  tba 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  KUYKBNDALL: 

KH  10080.  A  bUl  to  releaaa  tba  condltkma 

In  a  deed  with  reapaet  to  oartaln  property 

beratofara  eonveyed  by  tba  UBltad  Statea  to 

tba  Ootumbia  Military  Academy  and  tta  sa»> 

to  tba  Coounlttee  on  Armed  Servloea. 


MEMORIALS 

Hinder  dause  4  of  rule  XZn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows: 

347.  By  the  SPEAKEB:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  east  side  division  of  the  Central 
Valley  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PEnnONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

lis.  The  SPEAKER  prssantad  a  patltlasi  of 
tba  National  Ooundl.  Junior  Order  of  United 
^rrfy'^"  Maohanloa.  PbUaddpbia.  Pa.,  rda- 
tlva to  Lt.  William  L.  Oallay.  Jr..  whldi  waa 
lafsstad  to  tha  Ooomilttae  on  Aimed  Servloea. 
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JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MABTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  I%>ea]cer. 
the  Johns  Hopkins  nniversity  Hospital 
has  Just  opened  an  out-patient  facility 
for  children.  The  JcimB  Hopkins  School 
of  Medicine  has  pioneered  in  techniques 
to  ocHubat  disease,  and  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  children's  medical  services. 

At  this  potait  I  want  to  Insert  aa  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  11  about 
the  new  Johns  Hcq^Uns  University  Hos- 
pital ou^tleiit  facility  for  children. 
HoncnfB  PaoGXAjc  Kzapa  Kma  Wsll 
(By  Marion  D.  Outman) 

The  Edwards  A.  fmtk.  Building,  the  Johna 
Hopkins  Hoq>ltal-s  new  out-patient  faoUlty 
for  children,  will  open  tomorrow  and  ito  fiiat 
tenant,  the  Oomprehmdve  CttlA  Care  Pro- 
gram, win  occupy  the  third  floor. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Drachman.  director  of  both 
thia  program  and  tha  new  building.  caUa  the 
addttV"  to  the  Hopkina  fadlltlea  "rapre- 
aditatlva  of  a  new  and  major  oommttmant 
on  tha  part  of  the  boqdtal  to  provlda  com- 
pr«hendve  health  aarvloea  to  tha  dilldran  In 
the  area.  It  la  the  only  new  building  in  tha 
history  of  the  hospital  that  haa  l>een  dedl- 
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cated  adaty  and  spedfloally  to  giving  out- 
patidit  care  to  children.'* 

•me  building  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Bdwarda 
A  Park,  internationally  known  profeaaor  of 
pediatrica  at  the  Johns  Hopkina  Hospital  from 
1937  to  1946.  It  is  on  Mcmument  street.  Just 
east  of  Broadway,  and  adjolna  the  Chlldren'a 
Medical  and  Surgical  BuUdlng.  Coat  of  con- 
struction was  about  83.000,000;  moat  of  this 
came  from  private  gifts  and  endowments. 
Federal  funds  account  for  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total. 

A  dlsttnetlva  feature  la  the  first-floor 
trauma  center,  for  diUdren  only.  It  waa  eatab- 
liabed  to  spare  chllren,  already  traumatlaed 
by  their  own  emergendea.  the  sight  of  adtdts 
In  varloua  atagaa  of  distreea.     ^ 

The  first  floor  will  alao  contain  a  laboratory 
equipped  to  analyse  and  teat  minute  quantl- 
tlea  of  blood.  X-ray  fadlltlea.  and  offlcea  for 
aodal  workers,  nutritionists,  and  achod  coun- 
adora. 

"me  second  and  third  floors  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  treatment  of  minor  01- 
nnosnn  and  preventive  care.  Tha  prototype  for 
theee  services,  according  to  Dr.  Drachman, 
will  be  the  Oomprehendve  Child  Care  ftro- 
gram,  generaUy  considered  a  major  break- 
through in  providing  health  care  to  Inner-dty 
chUdren. 

om  or  eo 

The  HOpklna  Program  U  one  of  60  through- 
out the  country  with  funda  allocated  by  the 
ChUdren's  and  Youth  Aet  of  1966.  Baltimore 
haa  five,  and  the  Hopkina  ptyam  earea  for 
the  largeat  nimiber  at  children. 

The  four  othara  are  attadied  to  University 
Boq>ttal.  Slnal  Hcq>ttal.  Oty  Hcspttala  and 


the  Greater  Baltimore  Medical  Center.  Each 
18  committed  to  serving  the  disadvantaged  In 
Ita  immediate  vldnlty.  Provident  Hospital 
operatea  a  Nelghbortiood  Hdatb  Center, 
which  serves  adulU  aa  wdl  aa  children  and 
is  funded  by  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  OfqMr- 
timlty. 

•me  Hopkins  Comprehendve  OhUd  Oars 
Program  extends  to  portions  of  tha  nine 
censxis  tracte  surrounding  tha  hospital.  Tba 
boundariee  are  roughly  38tb  atreet.  Harford 
road,  and  Preaton  street  on  tba  north;  Monu- 
ment. Jefferson  and  Oileana  atraete  on  tba 
south;  Chestar  street  on  tba  east,  and  Caro- 
lina street  and  the  Fsllaway  on  tha  wast. 

At  the  time  that  the  program  waa  Initiated, 
nd^borhood  health  fadlltlea  for  tba  wdl 
child  over  6  ware  meager.  Thoaa  5  and  under 
had  the  advantage  of  routine  checkupa  and 
immunizations  in  the  Esstem  Health  Dla- 
trlcfs  weu-Baby  Clinica.  Sick  diUdren  were 
seen  in  the  Harriet  Lane  out-patient  depart- 
ment or  in  the  emergency  room.  But  the  only 
health  reeouroea  avaUable  to  children  over  5, 
with  no  apparent  ailment,  were  the  private 
physidana.  Tlioee  who  offered  pediatric  eare 
were  few  and  wlddy  scattered.  Furtbermora. 
private  medical  attention  waa  beyond  tha 
fln^n/<i»i  ovabUltiaa  of  moat  families. 

Hie  Oomprehendve  Child  Care  Program 
off  era  for  tba  child  under  18  routine  oha^upa. 
Inununlaationa.  dental  care,  hearing,  speech, 
and  vldon  esamlnatlona.  family  oounadlnib 
and  of  course,  treatment  of  the  01  child.  Tbla 
service  la  free  becauae  of  federal  funding. 
The  dime  la  open  until  9  PJL.  Monday 
through  Friday,  for  the  eonvenlanea  of  tba 
working  parent. 
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Despite  these  servioeB,  the  program  en- 
countered oonununlty  hoetlUty.  A  traditional 
dlstruBt  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hoqiltal  on  the 
pan  of  the  black  population  aU  but  oirsnha- 
dowed  the  adTantages  that  tha  n«w  pragram 
offered.  Most  of  the  parents  who  bnnigbt  their 
children  to  the  clinic  In  the  aaily  days 
brought  their  suqrfdon  and  fear  with  tham. 
and  the  program  operated  wall  bdow  Its  po- 
tentiaL  Now,  four  yean  later.  80  per  cent  of 
the  child  papulation  of  the  area — more  than 
10,000  children— are  registered  pattents  of 
the  Hopkins  Child  Care  Oentar. 

While  no  single  taetor  can  be  held  aooounc- 
abto  for  this  dramatto  growtli.  Dr.  Oraohman 
may  have  prorlded  a  due  when  be  said  that 
the  program  assumes  respmislblUty  fOr  the 
children  under  its  care.  In  his  opinion,  this 
reqxmaibUlty  U  not  discharged  when  a  child 
is  given  a  checkup,  treated  for  an  ailment, 
glv«n  a  regimen  of  diet  and  hygiene  and,  with 
a  pat  on  the  head,  told  to  report  back  at  a 
stated  time. 

UIBGX  AMD  ICULTISKIUJD  BTAIT 

Re^wnsibUlty,  as  he  sees  it,  extends  to 
seeing  that  the  doctor's  reoommaodatloos  are 
pntctloal  in  terms  of  the  fkmUy's  living  pat- 
tern, making  necessary  changes  and  adjust- 
ments, seeing  that  appointments  are  not  only 
made  but  tef*,  hatplng  the  child  and  the 
family  to  meet  strange — and  someUmes 
frightening — cltiiations,  discovering  those 
things  not  audible  to  a  stethoscope  that  may 
Impede  a  child's  healthy  development. 

This  respoofllbUlty,  or  concern  for  the  child 
in  relation  to  hie  toliri  living  environment, 
has  necessitated  a  large  and  multi-skilled 
staff.  It  Includea  physicians,  dentists,  nurae 
practitioners,  hearing,  q>eech.  and  vision 
q;>eclaUsts,  nutrition  experts,  psychologists, 
•ocial  workers,  and  the  community  health 
workers,  headed  by  Mrs.  Gladys  Wattles,  who 
are  the  prognm'B  pipeline  to  the  oommtmlty. 

A  farther  tie  between  the  commtmlty  and 
the  Oompr^enatve  Child  Oare  Program  is  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  Parents,  oonaistlng  of 
10  parents  of  children  under  care. 
^The  Hopkins  Comprehenalve  Child  Care 
Program  has  been  self -monitored  slnoe  Its  In- 
ception by  a  system  of  computerlaed  record 
keeping.  Dr.  Drachman  describes  it  as  a 
'Yeed-back  on  the  effecttveneas  of  services." 
He  adds  that  although  this  prooediire  is  not 
nsnal  In  medical  care  programs,  no  business 
would  operate  without  knowing  "whether  it 
la  moving  in  the  right  direction  or  headed 
for  the  red." 

Four  criteria  form  tae  basis  of  the  evalua- 
tion: 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  the  medical  care 

whether  the  program  Is  getting  the  results 
that  it  should. 

a.  The  quaaty  of  the  care,  or  an  aseess- 
ment  of  the  steps  that  are  taken  to  achieve 
the  final  outcome  or  result. 

3.  The  satisfaction  with  the  program  of  the 
patten^  the  parent,  and  the  staff. 

4.  The  efficiency  with  which  the  program 
la  administered,  an  inquiry  into  such  matters 
as  whether  or  not  the  atalTs  time  is  belns 
w«U  otlllaed. 

The  flret  four  years  of  the  program's  opera- 
tion yield  what  Dr.  Drachman  regards  as  en- 
couraging results: 

The  number  of  children  receiving  care  is 
steadily  mounting. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  cUldren,  there  were  twice  as  many 
visits  to  the  Oompr^enslve  Child  Care 
clinics  as  there  were  to  thoee  faculties  which 
tn^tanlj  the  sick.  The  difference  measures 
the  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  parents 
of  the  importance  of  the  routine  checkup  as 
a  preventative.  It  is  also  a  measure  of  growing 
oonfldence  In  the  program. 

KFTSCnVZ   SUKOICAI.  PaOCBDUISS 

This  increased  oonfldence,  combined  with 
a  more  ccHnpIete  and  thorough  asasssment  of 
the  child,  has  resiilted  in  what  Or.  Drachman 
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oalla  "slgnlfloantly  more  elaetlve  surgloal 
procedures"  than  are  undergone  by  ohlldien 
outside  the  program.  Clubfoot.  CToased  eyes, 
unsightly  birthmarks  are  some  of  the  condl- 
tlona  that  faU  within  the  "tieettve"  category. 

A  national  survey  of  dental  servloss  shows 
that  the  use  of  such  services  by  children  In 
the  Hopkins  Comprehensive  Child  Oaie  Pix>- 
gram  U  numerically  far  above  the  natlcmal 
average. 

Studies  are  stUl  in  progrsas  relating  to 
overall  lmprov«nent  In  health  and  susoepti- 
blUty  to  disease.  While  Dr.  Oradunan 
bellevea  that  the  resiUts  will  show  the  impact 
of  con^irehenslve  care,  be  states  that  the 
Information  with  which  to  document  thiM 
aMumptlon  is  not  yet  avaUable. 

A  pUot  project  was  rsccnUy  initiated  by 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Care  Program  m 
order  to  reach  those  chUdren  within  the  area 
not  receiving  care.  First-grade  teachers  in 
one  of  the  neighborhood  schools  were  asked 
to  IdenUfy,  by  means  of  a  simple  question- 
naire as  well  as  their  own  obaervatlona.  thoee 
children  who  appeared  to  need  some  special 
kind  of  attention.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
first  graders  fell  within  this  category.  Plans 
are  now  underway  to  extend  this  type  of 
study  to  other  first  grades  in  the  area. 

The  future  of  comprehensive  child  caie 
programs  is  cloudy.  No  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated to  continue  them  beyond  June  30, 1972. 
Those  connected  with  the  Hopkins  program 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  If  funds  are  not 
fortboomlng,  the  program  will  become  the 
nucleus  of  an  overall  maintenance  organiza- 
tion that  Is  now  imder  consideration.  They 
regard  their  program  as  a  landmark  toward 
providing  a  healthy  foundation  for  disad- 
vantaged children. 


Jtdy  26y  1971 


LIBERTY  AND  THE  OERMAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  BOOTB  caaouira 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mcmday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  4, 1971.  Mr.  Axel  Springer  published 
an  article  entitled  "July  4  and  QNrselves." 

Mr.  Springer  is  an  important  spokes- 
man for  re«)onsible  German  opinion.  At 
a  time  when  people  are  making  presump- 
tuous overtones  to  the  East,  it  Is  hearten- 
ing to  note  this  reminder  of  the  value  of 
independence. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
celebrated  the  195th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  ideas  expressed  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  in  Amer- 
ican history,  are  valid  for  men  every- 
where. This  article  points  out  that  the 
people  of  West  Germany  have  now  estab- 
lished a  government  which  respects  hu- 
man rights  as  self-evident  and  unalien- 
able. As  stated  in  the  West  German  Con- 
stitution, the  West  German  people  have 
sworn  never  to  rest  imtil  these  rights 
have  been  extended  to  all  of  the  German 
people.  These  stirring  remarks  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "July  4  and 
Ourselves"  published  by  Mr.  Axel  Spring- 
er on  July  4,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Jdlt  4  AKD  Omtsaxvia 
<By  Axel  Springer) 
This  Sunday  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  celebrate  for  the  IMth 
time  their  independence.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  whose  chief  author  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  subsequently  President  of 
the  USA.  became  one  of  the  important  docu- 
ments of  himian  history,  in  language  and 
import  comparable  to  the  Commandments 
of  the  great  religions. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Blghto.  that  among  these  are  Ufe. 
Ubsrty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness . — That 
to  secure  these  rights,  Oovemments  are  m- 
stituted  among  lien,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed, .  .  ." 

Tliese  sentences  are  the  core  of  the  Declua- 
tion,  and  are  valid  for  men  evwywhere. 

We  Oermans  have  In  the  past  by  no  means 
always  lived  by  these  tenets,  which  give  every 
man  the  self-evident  right  to  Uve  In  his  own 
way  and  be  happy.  We  fell  away  from  Ood. 
and  then  foUowed  the  Fall  away  from  man, 
Qod's  Image. 

We  allowed  the  rl^ts  of  our  own  people 
and  of  othns  to  be  trampled  upon  In  our 
name.  And  the  injustices  grew  and  became 
murder. 

In  the  ft'ee  pert  of  Germany  we  have  today 
created  once  more  a  social  order  which,  as 
does  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, respects  human  righto  as  self-evident 
and  unalienable.  The  ConstltuUon  we  have 
given  ourselves  lays  down  the  mandate  not 
to  cease  in  our  efforts  imtU  the  same  basic 
rights  are  once  more  granted  to  all  our 
people:  "The  whole  German  nation  remains 
called  upon  to  achieve  in  free  self-determi- 
nation the  unity  and  liberty  of  Germany." 
(Preamble  to  the  West  Germany  ConsU- 
tutlon) . 

And  unspoken  remains  the  hope  one  day 
to  give  these  rights  to  aU  other  people  who 
today  stUl  live  in  bondage. 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  a  German  on 
the  Independence  Day  of  our  American 
friends.  Accordingly  for  us  Uiere  can  be  no 
pact  with  today's  oppressors  of  freedom. 
And  If  such  a  pact  is  nevertheless  made  by 
a  Government,  "it  is  the  Right  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  alter  m-  to  abolish  It,  and  to  institute 
new  Government  .  .  ."  niia  also  stands  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independenct  of  JtUv  4 
1776.  '     ' 


TORTURE  IN  GREECE  EXPOSED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroKiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
return  of  true,  democratic  government 
in  Greece.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  very  in- 
formative testimcxiy  of  Maurice  J.  Gold- 
bloom  concerning  recent  events  of  the 
Greek  Junta.  Mr.  Goldbloom's  statement 
reflects  his  close  knowledge  of  the  hei- 
nous atrocities  committed  by  the  Greek 
junta  in  recent  weeks  and  the  intoler- 
able complicity  which  the  American 
Government  wittingly  or  unwittingly  has 
aided  these  actions  through  the  financial 
support  of  this  Government.  The  testi- 
mony is  indeed  an  affront  to  each  Amer- 
ican who  believes  in  the  right  of  every 
human  being  in  the  world  to  govern  him- 
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self  free  from  the  fear  and  tyranny  of 
government  oppression.  As  Mr.  Gold- 
bloom  so  eloquently  states,  the  recent  tor- 
tures in  Greece  are  an  affront  to  our 
common  bond  as  human  beings. 
The  testimony  follows: 

BrATXMXMT  or  MaUHICX  J.  OOL0BI.OO1C,  EXXCTT- 
nVX  SXCRETABT  OF  THX  U.S.  COICMTrTXX  FOB 

Dkmocract  in  GaxBCK,  Betork  Sttbcokiot- 

TEE  on  Eukofx  of  Housx  Fobxicn  ATFAntS 

CouMrrrxx.  Jtn,T  14, 1971 

Mr.  ChalmMtn  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  thank  you  for  the  opportiinlty  to 
testify  today  on  the  present  situation  in 
Greece  and  its  Implications  for  American  pol- 
icy. My  active  connection  with  Greek  affairs 
began  when,  as  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Staff 
Officer.  I  served  as  Labor  Information  Officer 
of  the  U.S.  Economic  Mission  to  Greece  in 
1950  and  1961.  Since  that  time  I  have  kept 
in  cloee  touch  with  developmento  in  Greece 
through  a  niunber  of  trips  to  that  country, 
through  correspondence  with  peojAe  there 
and  personal  contact  with  visitors  from 
Greece,  through  careful  study  of  reporto  In 
newspapers  and  periodicals  as  well  as  those 
from  official  sources,  and  in  other  ways.  I 
have  also  written  on  Greece  for  a  number  of 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Two  items  In  the  cuirrent  news  are,  I  be- 
lieve, unprecedented  in  the  entire  period 
during  which  I  have  been  following  Greek 
evento.  One  is  the  decision  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  give  Greece  $117,000,000  in  mili- 
tary aid  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  other 
is  the  savage  torture  of  two  American  citi- 
zens, loannls  and  Nikos  Koronalos,  by  the 
Junta's  police.  Neither  military  aid  nor  tor- 
ture of  political  prisoners  is,  of  course,  new; 
we  have  been  giving  Greece  military  aid  since 
1947,  and  the  Junta  has  been  torturing  Its 
prinsoners  since  April  21,  1967.  But  the 
aynount  of  aid  ia  new,  and  the  Junta's  tor- 
tures have  not  previously,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  expanded  to  embrace  American  citi- 
zens. The  Juxtaposition  of  the  two  develop- 
mento makes  it  almost  seem  as  if  the  first  is 
a  reward  for  the  second.  I>erhaps  a  more  ac- 
curate assessment,  however,  would  be  that 
the  Junta  has  been  emboldened  by  our  Gov- 
ernment's eagerness  to  shower  it  with  aid. 
to  a  point  where  It  no  longer  has  any  fear  of 
effective  American  displeasure  whatever  It 
may  do. 

The  proposed  aid  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  more  than  60  percent  greater  than 
the  amount  given  In  1966.  the  last  full  year 
before  the  coup.  While  I  do  not  have  access 
to  the  precise  figures  for  years  before  1966, 
those  figures  which  are  avaUable  make  it  al- 
most certain  that  the  proposed  amount  is 
the  highest  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Thess 
figures  lump  Greece  with  Turkey  and  other 
Near  Eastern  countries,  and  in  recent  years 
with  South  Asia  as  well.  But  for  1960  total 
American  military  granto  to  all  of  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  came  to  only  $118  million, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Statistical  Abstract— a 
document  which  is  not  classified,  although  I 
suspect  that  some  people  wish  it  could  be. 
In  that  year  Greece  received  no  credlto,  so 
that  ito  entire  miUtary  assistance  must  have 
been  included  tn  that  total,  most  of  which 
certainly  went  to  other  countries.  There 
were,  of  course,  Increcues  In  the  amount  of 
military  aid  in  subsequent  years,  as  a  result 
of  the  Korean  War.  But  the  total  amount  for 
Greece  seems  never  to  have  exceeded  about 
eighty  million  dollars  a  year. 

Before  the  coup,  a  decision  had  been  taken 
on  strictly  non-poUtlcal  grounds  to  sharply 
reduce  or  even  phase  out  entirely  our  mili- 
tary aid  program  for  Greece  over  the  next 
four  years — the  four  years  which  have  now 
passed  since  the  coup.  Hence  even  our  re- 
duced aid  programs  betare  the  resumption  of 
heavy  weapons  shlpmento  were  almost  cer- 
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talnly  above  what  had  laeen  planned  before 
the  coup.  And  our  new,  unprecedentedly 
high,  level  of  mUltary  aid  certainly  bears  no 
relation  to  any  change  in  either  the  strategic 
situation  or  the  state  of  International  ten- 
sions in  the  past  four  years.  The  one  factor 
which  has.  Indeed,  changed  significantly 
among  those  responsible  for  the  pre-coup 
decision  to  cut  military  aid  is  Greece's  eco- 
nomic situation. 

The  two  main  factors  in  that  decision  were 
the  l>eUef  that  many  of  the  items  being  sup- 
plied to  Greece  were  unnecessary  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  NATO  role,  and  the  apparent 
ability  of  Greece  to  pay  for  many  of  the  items 
previously  given  or  sold  on  concessionary 
terms.  The  Greek  paymento  sitiiation  had 
improved  substantially  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  coup,  and  American 
planners  therefore  assumed  that  the  Im- 
provement would  continue,  and  planned 
accordingly. 

In  fact,  however,  there  has  been  a  catas- 
trophic deterioration  in  the  Greek  balance 
of  paymento  sltiiation  since  the  Junta  took 
power.  Mr.  Davles  testified  on  Monday  that, 
according  to  a  briefing  he  had  received  from 
Greek  economic  ministers,  the  deterioration 
in  the  balance  of  trades  had  been  made  up 
for  by  an  increasingly  favorable  balance  on 
mvisiblea.  It  is  unfortunate  that  on  this,  as 
on  other  matters,  the  Department  of  State 
seems  to  have  relied  on  Information  from 
the  Junta  Instead  of  looking  at  the  facto. 

Actually,  the  cumulative  balance  of  pay- 
mento deficit  on  current  account  for  the  first 
fotir  years  of  the  Junta's  rule  comes  to  over 
one-and-a-thlrd  billion  dollars — not  small 
change  even  by  American  standards.  For  1970 
alone,  the  deficit  was  a  record  $410.4  mil- 
lion; for  the  cxurent  year  it  Is  running  about 
60  percent  ahead  of  last  year's  figure,  so  that 
Greece  seems  likely  to  be  some  $700  million 
In  the  red  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  contrary  to  Secretary 
Stans's  statement  which  Mr.  Davles  found 
"factual,"  foreign  investment  in  general  and 
American  investment  In  particular  have  faU- 
en  off  sharply.  Indeed,  most  of  the  increase 
in  production  since  1967  has  resulted  from 
the  completion  of  planto  already  begun  be- 
fore 1967.  siich  as  unite  of  the  Es80-Pa{q>as 
complex  and  Pechiney  aluminum.  Even  so, 
the  average  annual  Increase  In  industrial 
production,  according  to  the  Bank  of  Greece 
index,  has  been  about  7.5  percent  since  the 
coup,  as  against  11  percent  In  the  preceding 
four  years.  So  much  for  the  "Greek  Economic 
Miracle"  imder  the  Junta.  (Incidentally.  Mr. 
Noyes's  statement  that  unemployment  has 
declined  since  the  coup  is  meaningless.  Un- 
employment both  before  and  since  the  coup 
was  held  to  negligible  proportions  by  the  fact 
that  the  unemployed  migrated  to  Northern 
Europe  to  work;  approximately  a  fourth  of 
Greece's  Industrial  labor  force  Is  now  em- 
ployed in  other  Eurojiean  countries,  especial- 
ly Germany.  Unemployment  in  Greece  to- 
day— and  as  long  as  a  labor  shortage  in 
Northern  Europe  continues  to  draw  off  the 
surplus  workers  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries— is  essentially  a  transitional  phenome- 
non. People  leave  the  land  where  their  labor 
Is  no  longer  needed  and  are  unemployed  until 
they  either  go  North  themselves  or  fill  Jobs 
vacated  by  those  who  do.  Of  course,  a  d^res- 
slon  in  Germany  or  even  a  Bvren  recession 
there  would  send  a  flood  of  unemployed 
workers  back  to  Greece,  while  at  the  same 
time  causing  a  sharp  drop  in  the  emigrant 
remlttancee  which  today  furnish  more  than 
a  third  of  Greece's  income  from  invlalblaa.) 

The  rapid  eaoalatlon  of  the  defldt  haa  been 
caused  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  Junta's  monu- 
mental incompetence — not  surprising  In  a 
regime  which  started  in  by  dismissing  on 
political  grounds  a  large  part  of  Its  trained 
personnel,  to  ito  use  of  the  country's  resouroee 
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to  brll>e  the  officer  corps  and  other  group:, 
and  to  gross  corruption.  Two  items  in  the 
balance  of  paymento  are  of  particular  in- 
terest. Government  expenditures  abroad  have 
doubled;  the  Increase  has  gone  partly  into 
the  creaticm  of  a  system  of  espionage  and 
intimidation  against  Greeks  abroad,  and 
partly  into  propaganda.  Early  In  the  Junta's 
reign  one  of  ito  Jmimalistlc  organs.  Estia, 
urged  that  it  get  ito  point  of  view  into  the 
foreign  press  even  if  it  had  to  pay  to  do  so. 
And  where  it  found  venal  Journalists  the 
Junta  paid,  sometimes  a  good  deal  more  than 
they  were  worth.  Sometimes  paymento  have 
taken  the  form  of  advertising;  at  other  times 
they  have  been  outright  subsidies.  Thus  on 
one  occasion  the  publisher  of  a  pro-J\mta 
Greek-language  weekly  paid  his  printer's  bill 
by  endorsing  over  a  check  from  the  Greek 
Consul.  Of  course,  the  major  newspi^jers  in 
the  United  States  and  most  other  countries 
cannot  be  reached  by  this  sort  of  thing.  But 
not  aU  European  papers  are  alx)ve  suspicion 
In  this  respect,  and  even  the  best-run  paper 
canot  be  sure  that  no  individual  Journalist 
will  succumb.  Indeed.  In  England,  five  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  given  a  free  trip  to 
Greece  in  return  for  which  they  held  a  ; 
conference  praising  the  Junta  in  the 
week  in  which  another  Brttl^  M.P.  was  ar- 
rested in  Athena  for  placing  a  wreath  oo 
Lord  Byron's  statue  there;  one  of  the  five, 
it  later  turned  out,  was  also  pcdd  in  cash  by 
the  Junta's  British  public  relations  firm. 

The  second  item  is  a  tripling  in  the  coun- 
try's intw*art  bill;  between  them,  the  in- 
creases in  government  expenditures  and  in- 
tereeit  account  for  two-fifths  of  the  rise  in 
the  balance  of  paymento  deficit  from  1966 
to  1970.  The  rise  in  interest  paymento  Is 
CKSooimted  for  partly  by  the  precipitous  rise 
m  Greece's  tonign  rates  that  the  junta  has 
had  to  pay  as  ito  borrowing  became  increas- 
ingly desperate.  The  net  effect  of  the  cximula- 
tive  paymento  deflcito  has  been  that,  since 
the  Junta  came  into  power,  i^proxlmattfy  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  reserves — ^the  official 
reserves  and  the  secret  gold  sovereign  fund, 
and  the  ^>ecl«J  drawing  righto  received  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund — have  b2cn 
dissipated,  and  Greek  debto  have  climbed  by 
several  hundred  millions.  This  includes  about 
$300  million  due  within  a  year.  The  fall  in 
the  official  reserves  has  been  masked  by  a 
number  of  bookkeeping  tricks;  thus  the  Junta 
borrowed  $26  million  in  New  York  at  7  p«- 
cent  on  condition  that  It  ke^  the  money  on 
deposit  with  the  lending  banks  at  S  percent, 
and  then  counted  this  as  part  of  the  official 
Tteetvpe  although  It  could  not  touch  a  penny 
of  it.  Again,  it  has  pawned  a  major  part  of  the 
gold  reserve  as  security  for  GM^nan  and 
Swiss  bank  loans,  but  continues  to  count 
the  gold  as  part  of  Ito  official  res«-vea.  These 
things  are  not  secret  from  the  financial  world, 
and  it  is  therefore  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  junta  to  borrow  abrocMl. 
Indeed,  It  was  reportedly  in  temporary  de- 
fault early  this  year  on  a  loan  trom.  a  major 
New  York  bimk.  The  principal  factor  keeping 
it  from  open  bankruptcy  is  the  fact  that  ito 
creditors  prefer  renewing  the  loans  to  hav- 
ing them  defaulted.  Two  things  seem  likely 
to  occur  m  the  near  future — a  devaluation  of 
the  drachma,  and  an  ^ipeal  from  the  junta 
for  American  economic  aid.  To  reqx>nd  to 
such  an  ttppoaX  would  of  course  oompo\ind 
the  oompllolty  which  the  people  of  Greece 
and  of  the  democnatle  oountries  of  Europe  al- 
ready attribute  to  the  United  States  because 
of  the  oontlnuanoe  of  massive  military  aid. 

But  even  if  the  Junta  were  composed  of 
economic  and  admlnlatratlve  geniuses  rather 
than  of  men  whose  only  expertise  is  In  con- 
spiracy, n  would  be  ttw  enemy  of  everything 
for  which  the  United  States  shoiild  stend. 
Wh«t  we  objected  to  in  Mussolizii  and  Hitler 
was  not  that  they  reaUy  did  not  make  the 
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trains  run  on  tlm«,  but  tlMit  fhij  w«r«  the 
enemies  of  fteedotn  and  Juslce  and  hnman 
dignity.  And  In  this,  U  not  In  aU  the  de- 
tails or  their  rale,  the  Oreek  otikxMw  are 
kin. 

Here  too  Mr.  OaTlee  paints  far  too  opti- 
mistic a  piottue  of  the  sltaatlon  even  tliotich 
he  does  ao«  go  so  far  in  ttiis  direction  as  the 
State  Department  has  done  in  prevloas  state- 
ments. (In  quoting  former  Borelgn  BCnlstsr 
Brangelos  ATsrafT  In  favor  of  reaomfitlon  of 
full  mlUtary  aid  to  Oreeoe— a  position  in 
which  Mr.  ATettoff,  who  has  In  the  past  been 
hl^y  receptlTe  to  poUtloal  suggestions  em- 
anatlng  from  the  American  finbassy,  Is  de- 
sptte  Ut.  Oavles'B  assertions  to  the  oootrary 
alone  among  reapeetaMe  Oreak  poUUoal  fig- 
ures—Mr.  Davlos  nsgleotwi  to  quote  Af«r- 
off's  condeeonatlon  of  the  aooompanytng 
atsta  Department  staetment.  The  nm*— w«i  ^ 
hardly  surprising,  slnoe  Averoff  declared: 
"Rm  Amarkian  authortUaa  have  been  ds- 
celyed  by  their  serrloes,  or  tiisy  are  t*«>-i^  to 
put  a  demootatlo  mask  on  Oreses  to  appnasn 
public  opinion.  Contrary  to  the  claim  of  the 
State  Depai'Uueot.  human  dignity  is  tranced 
underfoot  and  the  oondlttems  for  a  return 
to  demooraey  have  not  been  crsated.  Ignor- 
anoa  at  that  reattty  and  support  of  hypocrisy 
do  not  serve  either  dsmoaraey  cr  the  jms- 
tlge  of  ths  united  States  vhleh.  untU  ywter- 
day.  aU  Greeks  kyred  and  reapeotwl.") 

Human  dignity  la  stUl  t«unpl«d  undarfoot 
in  Oreeoe  and  the  oondWtaM  for  a  ratunx 
to  democracy  are  no  nsarw  now  than  tbsy 
ware  last  Ssptember,  when  full  mUttary  aid 
was  rssumsd  and  Averoff  made  his  oom- 
ments.  llxa  estabUabmsat  of  the  mlitf- 
parUament  and  the  Prime  MtDlstsTs  oonsul- 
tattona  with  a  fsw  dlsraputalde  or  inslgnm- 
oant  farmer  memhera  of  ParUamast,  repudi- 
ated by  their  partlea.  are  not  aa  Mr.  Dftvts 
suggusu  even  anaU  steps  In  ttia  dlreotlon  ot 
democracy.  Bathar.  tbaaa  an  attempta  to 
introduoe  a  measure  of  subtlety  into  its  sop- 
preeston.  "ma  mini-parliament,  ^^potntad  by 
Papadopuloa  from  a  sUte  "eleotad"  by  a  smaU 
group  of  lunta-apprtntsd  oOolals.  lacks  evan 
a  ssmWanca  of  Independanoa.  preatlge.  or 
power.  And  tha  appacant  popoaa  o<  the  ocn- 
Tersattons  ot  tha  Prime  Mlntoter  with  the 
poutldans  U  tha  creation  of  a  two-party  sys- 
tem in  which  both  partlea  will  be  tightly 
oontroUed  by  the  Junta,  so  that  "tree  elec- 
tions" may  then  be  staged  for  the  Stete 
Department's   ben^t   with   no   risk   what- 


MaanwhUe.  many  hundre<te  of  prisoners 
the  exact  number  can  not  be  ■snnilsliieJ. 
though  It  Is  certainly  larger  than  Mr.  Davlee 
■uggesta— remain  In  prison.  To  be  sure,  moat 
of  thoee  who  were  on  Leros  have  been  re- 
iMMd.  after  being  held  four  years  without 
•Ten  the  pretenss  ot  charges.  Largely  <dd  and 
sick,  theee  people  were  arreeted  the  nl|^  of 
the  coup  and  never  had  a  chance  to  threaten 
the  Junta.  Now,  phyelcaUy  broken  and  so- 
daUy  uprooted,  they  constitute  no  danger 
to  H.  And  thoee  ot  them  who  It  vaguely  sus- 
pects might,  the  Junta  haa  kept  in  forosd 
residence  In  remote  vlUagea.  In  the  last  batdi 
of  some  two  hundred.  It  announced  that  it 
waa  thus  keeping  fifty  under  restnint.  m 
regard  to  the  other  groups  released  this  year. 
It  made  no  annotincement.  but  it  would  be 
fooUsh  to  btileve  that  they  too  did  not  fur- 
nish their  quotas  of  vlotims.  Nor  do  we  have 
precise  Iziformatlon  on  how  many  ot  thoae 
who  were  formerly  under  ttda  type  ot  re- 
strlotkin  still  are.  But  IM  would  seem  a  mod- 
est asttmate  for  the  total  of  the  two  gTOi^ia. 

As  to  thoss  In  prison  for  political  offeiMes, 
tar  whom  Mr.  Oavles  gives  a  flgun  ot  8M- 
SOO  and  Junta  spokesmen  on*  ot  450.  other 
•stlmates  run  much  hlglMr.  gle/tAsrae  Xo$- 
mot.  a  JunU  organ,  rsported  on  Aprtl  11  that 
1W8  prisoners  had  been  aentenoed  by  ootsta- 
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martial  and  MO  amndsttad:  Cram  thM  Afmoe 
#y«iioe-PrBSse  concluded  ttet  tiMf«  war*  stin 
1.48S  oonvletad  prlaoners.  Junta  sooraaa  le- 
l41ad  that  the  impure  was  only  460.  sinee  tha 
— ntencsa  of  the  others  had  aspired.  Bat  a 
oheck  of  twenty  triala  picked  at  random.  In- 
volving ISI  prlaon  smtenees.  dwws  that  <mly 
nine  w«s«  short  eaao^  to  have  eaqttiad  t^ 
now.  The  aottul  number  la  thereftara  atancat 
certainly  t»i  hl^er  than  460. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  most  wretched 
group  of  all— those  aiwalting  trial,  usn^  for 
months  and  scmstlmea  even  for  ysan.  Tha 
best-known  group,  thoae  awalthig  trial  on  a 
charge  of  coas|Urlng  with  Andrea  Ffepan- 
dreon  against  the  Junta,  oonsteta  of  Indi- 
viduals arrested  in  Novamber  and  r>i«iimffff 
Of  soma  two  hundred  anaatad  at  tbst  tima^ 
Isss  than  a  quarter  have  bean  tited  or  i«- 
leased.  And  there  have  been  aoany  aneetad 
■inoe.  Just  aa  tbns  are  many  who  were  ar- 
reeted much  earlier  who  have  not  yet  been 
bnni^t  to  trial. 

It  is  thaae  prisoners  who.  "under  Inveetl- 
gatton."  are  the  vlottma  of  the  bestial  tor- 
tures which  have  been  oondanmed  bf  the 
■uropean  Court  of  Human  BIghta  and  the 
Council  of  Xurcpe.  eiposed  in  the  pieai  of 
this  and  other  countriea,  and  tnini«n-td  by 
the  State  DsparUnent.  AowHig  thoee  who  are 
stlU  held  undsr  sueh  eondtttone.  and  who 
have  suffered  such  tortures  in  the  zeoant 
peat,  are  Chslstoa  Sartaetakls.  on  whom  the 
lncocn4>tible  magistrate  In  "V  la  modeled, 
and  the  American  ottlaena  t"*""!-  m»^  lOlEoa 
Koronaloa.  The  torture  of  An^^gy^^en  ottlnens 
by  the  Junta's  poUoe  la  an  affrtmt  to  our 
country,  and  that  tha  muted  Stataa  haa  not 
merely  done  nothing  to  prevent  It  but  has 
inereesed  military  aid  to  Ito  peipetratcrs  to 
new  high  levels,  is  shameful.  But  the  tor- 
ture of  anyone  Is  an  Inault  to  our  common 
humanity,  and  that  the  oOelal  wltneesas  be- 
fore this  Committee  have  not  even  men- 
tioned it.  while  our  government  contlnuea 
to  treatlta  perpetratars  as  honoced  aWea  In 
the  defenae  of  freedom,  is  even  mora 
shamefuL 
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or  comocncDT 
Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSSNTATIVES 

Monday.  Jtdy  26.  1971 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  amend- 
ment I  will  offer  Tuesday.  July  27,  to  the 
Labor-HEW  an^n^rlatlons  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  wUI  have  three  basic  fea- 
tures: 

First.  Increasing  tnm  $518  to  $575 
mllUoB  funds  imder  section  2  of  the  Vo- 
catl(»ial  Rehabilitation  Act  and  chang- 
ing the  allotment  base  for  this  program 
from  $530  to  $600  mllllan.  also  spedfl- 
cally  earmarking  funds  tor  rehabilitation 
facility  Improvement  and  Inereaslng 
those  funds  by  $5  mlllloQ. 

Second.  Increasing  funds  to  Implement 
the  DeveloiHnental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Ocmstructlon  Act  frcmi  $16.2  to  $30 
million. 

Third.  Restoring  to  the  fiscal  year  1971 
level  funds  for  research  and  development 
in  rehabilitation  work.  Increasing  that 
amount  trcHn  $24  to  $31  mllUon. 

In  the  CcmaBBsioNAL  Rccou  of 
Thursday.  July  22.  1971.  on  page  26906, 
I  Inserted  a  table  showing  the  tentative 


^eet  my  proposed  Increase  In  develop- 
mential  dlMbilltles  funds  would  have  on 
the  req^ectlve  States. 

Below  I  have  inserted  a  table  showing 
the  tentative  effect  a  proposed  Increase 
In  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion funds  win  have  <m  the  re^ectlve 
States.  This  taUe  shows  how  the  so- 
called  allotment  base  for  these  funds  will 
be  distributed  If  my  amendment  to  the 
Labor-HEW  fiscal  year  1972  bin  is 
adopted.  AUotmoit  base  figures  dlffn* 
from  actual  appropriations,  however,  In 
that  not  an  States  can  raise  enougli  of 
their  own  funds  to  match  their  Federal 
allotments,  and  therefore  appropriations 
do  not  have  to  be  as  high  as  aUotments. 
The  effect  of  this  figure  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
nuist  aUot  funds  to  the  Statea  on  the 
basis  of  the  aUotment  figure  stated  in 
section  208  of  the  appn^rlatlmis  bUl, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  $700  mll- 
Uon "mandatory  aUotment"  base  tn  the 
authorising  measure. 

The  tentative  aUocations  under  the 
Vocational  RehablUtatton  Act,  as  i»re- 
pared  by  the  RehablUtation  Services  Ad- 
mlnlstraticHi.  are: 

TENTATIVE  ALLOCATIONS  UNOEI  THE  VOCATIONAL 
KMAMUTATION  ACT 


State 


T«<iL 1530,001X000     1600,  OQOl  000 
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AitaasM. 
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HONORARY  DECWEE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
HDMANTITES  AWARDED  TO  HIS 
E3CCELLENCY  AMIR  ASLAN  AF- 
SHAR.  AMBASSADOR  OF  IRAN 


HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  8EKATE  OP  ISE  UNITKD  STAIVS 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  speech  recently 
given  by  His  E:xceUency  Amir  Asian  Af- 
shar.  Ambassador  of  Iran,  at  Utah  State 
University.  The  speech  was  deUvered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
ceiving and  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humanities  from  this  outstanding 
university  on  a  day  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor  of  Utah  as  Iranian  Day.  I  also 
introduoe  for  the  Recoks  a  coipy  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation  which  shows 
the  strong  bonds  between  Iran  and  the 
State  of  Utah.  As  President  Olen  Tag- 
gart  of  the  university  said  in  his  presen- 
tation of  this  degree  for  humanitarian 
service  in  promoting  goodwUl  between 
Iran  and  the  United  States — 

Tills  honor  Is  dedicated  to  bonds  of  frlend- 
Bhip  between  this  Institution  and  a  nation 
half  way  around  the  world. 

Dr.  Afshar  is  the  second  prominent 
Iranian  to  receive  an  honorary  degree. 
Dr.  Ardeshlr  Zahedi.  a  1950  graduate  of 
Utah  State  University,  now  serving  as 
Iran's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
awarded  om  honorary  doctorate  of  laws 
in  1960. 

Indeed,  this  and  other  great  univer- 
sities throughout  our  land  have  educated 
and  trained  many  Iranians  who  have 
returned  to  prominent  positions  in  gov- 
ernment, education,  and  business  in  their 
country  to  assist  in  making  Iran  the 
strong  and  stable  force  in  the  Ifiddle 
East.  In  addition  to  standing  as  a  bas- 
tion of  freedom  and  democracy  In  this 
turbulent  area.  Iran  has  also  maintained 
close  and  cordial  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  enlightened  leadership  of 
the  Shahanshah  Aryamehr,  Iran  has  ef- 
fected a  bloodiless  revolution — appropri- 
ately caUed  the  "White  Revolution" — 
which  has,  through  agarian  reform, 
profit  sharing,  a  Uteracy  corps,  health 
corps  and  universal  suffrage,  given  the 
people  of  this  cradle  of  civilization  a  high 
standard  of  Uvlng  in  this  modem  world. 

This  speech  is  espedadly  significant 
since  it  comes  as  we  approach  the  2500th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Per- 
sian E:mpire  by  Cyrus  the  Great  and  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  Am- 
bassador is  president  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Committees  commemorat- 
ing this  event.  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
is  honorary  chairman  and  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  general  chairman  of  the  UB. 
committee.  The  honorary  committee  in- 
cludes Vice  President  Acmw.  former 
Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson,  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren.  aU  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, some  of  my  congressional  colleagues, 
Governors  and  mayor.  The  general  com- 
mittee consists  of  leading  academicians 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  directors  of  museums  and  heiuls 
of  museum  departments  specializing  In 
Iranian  art.  The  U.S.  committee  has 
planned  a  sweeping  program  which  wiU 
Include  films,  exhibitions,  and  pubUca- 
tions  by  some  of  the  leading  museums 
and  educational  institutions  in  this 
country. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  in  this 
country  plan  such  an  extoislve  com- 
memoration of  this  event.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
was  a  unique  and  unprecedented  docu- 
ment in  the  history  of  mankind  which 
based  a  system  of  government  on  moral- 
ity, tolerance,  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, which.  I  think,  we  ail  find  familiar 
as  some  of  the  basic  principles  in  our 
own  Constitution.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
and  proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  proclamation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Rkmasxs  ov  His  Kzcxllxnct  Da.  A.  Aslam 

AVBHAS.  AMBASSAOOB  OF  iRAS,  AT  THK  TTKI- 

vnairr  or  Utah,  Looan,  Utah,  Jxtly  22, 
1971.  ON  thx  Ocxmsion  or  Rccxzvino  am 
HoNoaAST  DaoaKX 

President  Taggart,  distinguished  guests:  I 
am  de^y  moved  by  the  honor  you  have 
given  to  my  country  and  Its  great  letuler,  my 
august  sovereign,  the  Hh»>i^TMt>Hit»  of  iraa 
by  designating  today  as  Iran  Day  and  by 
bestowing  this  degree  upon  me. 

I  have  deep  and  warm  feelings  for  this 
great  western  region  of  America,  "nils  has 
been  so  slnoe  I  gained  my  first  lmi»«ssions 
of  the  United  States  as  an  Elsenhower  fellow 
some  ysars  ago.  I  then  had  the  (4>portunlty 
to  travM  extensively,  to  see  what  this  amal- 
gam of  peoptea  have  •«v»mpn«h>^i  in  one 
nation:  to  see  and  fsel  the  pulse  of  this  vast 
country.  Therefore,  this  degree  from  the  State 
UniveiBity  of  Utah,  located  as  it  Is  in  the 
heart  of  this  Nation,  Is  ot  particular  honor 
to  me. 

We  In  Iran  have  warm  fadings  for  this 
Stote  university  of  Utah,  which  has  trained 
so  many  ta  our  fine  young  peo|de  who  hav« 
ratumed  to  Iran  to  take  prominent  places 
in  both  our  pubUo  and  private  aeottxs.  The 
relattonahlp  Is  strengthened  because  of  your 
State's  long  tradition  of  religtous  freedom 
and  educatiooal  ezoeOenoe.  m  tarn  theae  two 
concepts  are  comerstonee  of  our  modem  so- 
ciety ot  80  million  peoples. 

Uf  august  sovsreign.  ths  Shahanshah  of 
trma,  haa  grafted  ttieae  two  concepts  with 
modem  ideas  and  technology  and  has  effected 
what  has  been  called  the  white  revolutlao. 
It  Is  a  revolution  whl<^  has  brought  to  the 
country  land  reform.  It  is  a  revolution  whl^ 
aims  to  extscmlnate  llllteney  by  means  of 
a  dedicated  group  ot  76.000  youths  *'»"<1iH 
together  in  a  litoimcy  oorps.  It  is  a  revolutfam 
which  drivers  medical  services  through  a 
modem  health  system,  which  requires  profit 
sharing  for  factory  workers  and  whl^  pe^ 
nuts  universal  women's  suffrage.  The  white 
revolution  Is  a  revolution  because  it  has 
drastloally  changed  the  fabric  of  Iran's  so- 
ciety. It  is  cailed  the  "white  revcdutioo"  be- 
cause It  has  been  bloodless.  aeoompUshad 
without  a  tragic  toll  of  human  suffvlng. 

The  white  revolutloa  in  ffeot  had  Its  roots 
in  the  rule  ot  Cyrus  the  Oieat  3600  years 
ago.  Cyrus  was  the  ruler  most  noted  for  his 
humane  reign,  which  was  pramlsed  on  toler- 
ance and  freedom  for  his  people.  The  seooth 
anniversary  of  his  rrtgn  and  his  declaration 
of  the  doctrine  ot  human  rights  Is  In  fact 
being  celebrated  this  year  beginning  the  mld- 
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die  of  October.  A  UtUtad  Statea  oommittea. 
headed  by  Mrs.  Nlzon  and  Including  Vice 
Preeldent  Agnaw.  former  Presidents  Ttumaa 
and  Johnson,  Cabinet  members,  prominant 
BCambers  of  C<»igresB  and  distinguished  aoad- 
amidans.  will  join  wltb  similar  commltteea 
of  60  other  naticxis  to  oommemorata  the 
hiunamty  for  which  Cynis  the  Great  stands 
In  the  history  of  m^ninn.^  Purther.  many 
heads  of  state  from  varioua  parts  of  the  world 
will  gather  in  Iran  to  mark  the  aeooth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire and  the  declaration  of  himian  rights  by 
Cyrus  the  Qreat.  The  result  of  this  oommem^ 
oration  will  be  a  greater  understanding 
among  aU  people  of  Iran's  cultural  heritage 
and  contributions  to  civilisation,  as  well  am 
an  awareness  of  Iran's  modem  achievements. 
Purther,  the  commemoration  will  mark  a  re- 
dedication  by  the  Iranian  people,  consonant 
with  the  traditions  established  by  Cyrus  the 
area*. 

However,  Iran's  contribution  to  the  evolu* 
tion  of  irmnkind  dertvea  from  many  centuries 
before  Cyrus  the  Great.  In  the  words  cf  the 
great  scholar,  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  Pope,  who 
devoted  his  lifetime  to  the  study  of  Iran's 
cultural  heritage  and  now  rests  in  the  cotmtry 
he  loved  and  admired  ao  much,  "in  Western 
education.  Persia  has,  since  the  days  of  Zano- 
phon.  been  a  blank  page,  or  at  moat,  a  foot- 
note to  the  history  of  andent  Greece. 

"Yet,  scholars  now  agree  that  the  Inuilan 
Plateau  was  probably  the  cradle.  First  of 
the  himum  race  and  later  of  dvUlaatlon  it- 
self. Independent  eonsldflrations  have  led  Sir 
Arthur  KelUx.  Dr.  Henry  Fidd.  and  Prafaa- 
sor  Ellsworth  Huntington,  working  separate- 
ly, to  the  t>elief  that  man  emerged  as  homo- 
sapiens  in  the  Land  of  Persians.  That  %***» 
land  and  the  adjoining  regions  in  the  North- 
west produced  the  first  otvllixed  communi- 
ties now  seems  certain  to  moat  aQholaza." 

Por  sixty  known  centuries — some  even  aay 
for  7000  years — ^the  Iranian  Plateau  haa  ooa- 
tnbuted  ideas  and  techniques  which  have 
helped  to  sustain  and  humanise  m^wviiiH 
writing,  numbers,  the  Ait  of  Agriculture  aiul 
of  working  metals,  the  sciences  of  astroiK»ny 
and  mathematics,  the  *MH[<TiT»it»g  of  reUglona 
and  philoeophloal  thlnUng— these  aU  oonae 
from  the  Near  East,  and  the  fountalnhead  of 
mush  near  eastern  culture  was  on  the  Iranian 
Plateau.  But  theae  mnmtAwn^  forgotten  ooa- 
trlbutlons  to  civilisation  have  been  memoiml- 
Ized  by  the  Art  of  Iran — a  fact  often  empha- 
slaed  by  our  Queen,  Bnpreas  Itoah.  who  is 
a  great  patron  of  cultural  aotlvltlas  In  my 
country. 

What  Irma.  has  practiced  at  home  In  bring- 
ing equality  and  justice  to  our  people,  Iran 
also  praotloas  In  Ita  foreign  policy.  In  faeW 
our  foreign  polley  has  been  amaiAngly  con- 
sistent. The  Bn^re  founded  by  Cyrus  th» 
Great  was  not  based  on  territorial  acquisi- 
tion alons.  but  also  on  international  toler- 
ance and  understanding.  The  rights  of  all 
the  subject  nations  ware  upheld,  and  their 
laws  and  oustoms  req;>eeted.  Today.  Iran  fol- 
lows ezactly  this  policy  and  has  established 
doae  relations  with  all  natlona  legardleH  of 
their  political  systems. 

Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  under- 
standing of  the  probluns  of  others,  support 
tor  efforts  to  maintain  social  juatlce.  coopera- 
tion to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  poor  and 
the  wealthy  countries,  ooc^wratlon  to  00m- 
bat  illiteracy — theee  form  the  bade  prlnot- 
plea  of  Iran's  international  polioy.  These 
have  been  exempUiled  In  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion which  we  found  to  the  ^***iMlan  prob- 
lems whldi  was  lauded  by  U  Thaut.  secre- 
tary general  of  the  United  Nations.  Aa  a 
model  for  the  solution  of  Intematlanal  dis- 
putes. Thsse  have  also  been  ezen^jUfled  In 
the  fruitful  mediation  undertaken  by  the 
Bhahanshati  of  Iran  between  Pakistan  »M 
Afghanistan  and  between  Pakistan  and  Ma- 
laysia which  resulted  in  an  amicable  set- 
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tlemont  of  thlcr  dJspuies.  tn  o&«>  words,  aa 
»  tounder-mambar  of  the  Unltad  Nktlons,  oqa 
of  the  ou-dlnkl  principles  of  Inn's  foreign 
policy  bas  been  respect  for  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  we  have  always  ad- 
hered to  the  resolutions  of  the  various  ooun- 
cUs  of  this  world  body. 

We  live  m  peace  with  our  neighbors  as 
Illustrated  by  our  close  cooperation  with 
Turkey  and  Pakistan  and  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Afghanistan. 
And,  there  is  and  has  always  been  a  cordial 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran,  even  prior  to  the  onergence  of  your 
great  country  as  a  global  power  with  Im- 
mense international  responslbllltlea.  We  have 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  your  country 
over  120  years  and  the  first  American  school 
was  founded  In  Iran  In  the  year  1835.  Both 
countries  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  p\irsue  their  freedom  and  both 
ooimtrlee  view  government  as  a  vehicle  to 
bring  a  better  life  to  their  people.  Iran  Is 
most  grateful,  and  will  not  forget,  the  help- 
ing hand  extended  by  America  during  the 
dark  days  following  World  War  11;  the  United 
States  will  always  maintain  a  warm  spot  In 
the  hearts  of  every  Iranian. 

Like  all  the  modem  and  Industrialized 
nations  which  have  had  to  pass  through 
various  stages  of  development,  Iran  Is  now 
In  the  midst  of  such  changes  from  a  tradi- 
tional, semlfeudallstlc  agrarian  and  stagnant 
society  Into  a  modem  and  dynamic  Indus- 
trial state.  The  aim  Is  to  build  up  a  peace- 
ful, prosperous  and  stable  society  with  In- 
creasln^y  Improved  living  conditions  for  all 
of  its  citizens. 

Today  the  per  capita  Income  of  Its  people 
having  multiplied  several  times  over  and  eco- 
nomic stability  having  been  achieved,  Iran 
Is  no  longer  a  recipient,  but  rather  a  con- 
tributor of  technical  aid.  We  welcome  foreign 
Investment  today,  not  as  aid  recipients,  but 
rather  on  a  firm  and  business  like  basis.  Con- 
sidering the  stability  of  the  economy,  Iran 
offers  the  best  opportunities  for  foreign  In- 
vestment In  our  part  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
Iran  with  Its  Independent  foreign  policy  in 
the  council  of  nations  is  an  independent 
force,  and  the  counsel  and  views  of  our  great 
leader,  his  Imperial  majesty  the  Shahanshah 
of  Iran,  are  valued  and  respected  through- 
out the  world. 

We  especially  hope  that  dtvlng  this  2,000th 
anniversary  year  of  the  foimdlng  o€  the  Per- 
sian empire  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  will  be 
able  to  convey  to  the  American  people  scxne 
of  the  principles  of  our  society,  which  Amer- 
icans will  find  so  familiar  as  predecessors  to 
their  basic  rights,  to  the  end  that  even  a 
doeer  bond  can  be  forged  between  our  two 
peoples. 

Let  me  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  my  coun- 
try and  the  degree  you  have  conferred  upon 
me.  Education,  as  exemplified  by  this  great 
Institution,  is  the  light  of  humanity  and  can 
be  the  weapoti  to  stamp  out  the  Ills  which 
plague  our  world  today.  We  in  Iran  have 
Joined  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  pursuing  this  ultimate  goal. 

While  It  la  Important  that  we  set  lofty 
goals.  It  Is  equally  Important  that  we — Iran, 
America,  you  and  me — give  our  beet  and 
most  sincere  effcsts  to  achieve  theee  goals. 
In  other  words,  our  generation  must  show 
by  precept  and  example  a  better  way  of  life 
for  our  next  generation.  If  by  chance  we  fall 
In  reaching  our  goals,  at  least  our  efforts 
will  be  i4>plauded.  As  It  has  been  more  elo- 
quently stated  by  the  great  rcnnan  poet,  Ovid, 
"ut  deslnt  vires  tamen  laudanda  voluntas." 

Thank  you. 

DacLsaanoir 
Whereas.  1971  will  mark  a.fiOO  years  of  ex- 
istence for  Iran  as  a  ooun^;  and 
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Whereas,  Utah  has  had  a  h&If  century  of 
contact,  friendship,  goodwill,  understanding, 
and  mutual  oonoems  with  Iran;  and 

Whereas,  Utah  State  university,  Brlgham 
Young  University  and  the  University  of  Utah 
have  graduated  Iranian  Students,  many  of 
whom  now  hold  high  positions  ot  authority 
In  the  Iranian  government;  and 

Whereas,  Utah  State  XTnlverslty  bas  had 
over  a  decade  of  contracts  with  Iran,  and  the 
other  two  universities  have  had  shorter  term 
contracts;  and 

Whereas,  many  Utah  t*«hni/<tan^  have 
worked  in  Iran;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Ardeshlr  Zahedl,  currently 
Iran's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Utah 
State  University  in  1960;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Daryl  Chase,  former  president 
of  U8U,  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
from  the  government  of  Iran  In  1961;  and 

Whereas,  Utah  State  University  plans  to 
honor  the  Iranian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Aselr  Aslaw  Afshar, 
by  awarding  him  an  honorary  doctor's  degree 
on  July  22;  and 

Whereas,  international  understanding  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  is  a  prerequisite  to  In- 
ternational peace: 

Now,  therefore,  I  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby  declare 
July  22,  1971,  as  Iranian  Day  In  recognition 
of  the  half  century  of  friendship  between 
Iran  and  Utah  and  as  an  Important  step  to 
providing  better  understanding,  communica- 
tion and  friendship  between  oxir  two  peoples. 
Calvin  L.  Ramfton, 

Oovemor. 


NEW  POOD  STAMP  REGULATIONS— 
A  GREAT  LEAP  IN  THE  WRONG 
DIRECTION 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

or  ItXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry 
to  note  that  the  food  stamp  regulations 
that  have  Just  been  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  a  large 
step  backward  in  the  fight  against  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  new  regulations, 
it  seems  clear  that  several  million  im- 
poverished households  throughout  the 
country  will  take  a  tragic  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  life-food  ben^ts  that 
they  so  desperately  need. 

The  regulations  hit  hardest  in  my  own 
city  of  New  York.  In  New  York,  welfare 
recipients  have  Just  suffered  a  tremen- 
dous blow,  as  the  State  legislature  has 
reduced  wdfare  grants  from  $231  to 
$208 — for  a  family  of  four.  One  of  the 
Justifications  for  this  cut  was  the  fact 
that  the  food  stamp  program  was  sup- 
posed to  be  expanded  and  improved, 
thereby  offsetting  the  loss  in  needed 
funds  that  a  poor  family  would  suffer 
under  the  family  welfare  program.  Un- 
fortunate, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regulations  serve  as  double  blow  to 
New  York's  poor  families.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving $24  food  stamp  benefits  per 
month — family  of  four — the  new  regula- 
tions provide  such  a  household  with  only 
a  $9  monthly  benefit.  Previously  a  fam- 
ily paid  $82  for  $106  worth  of  stamps: 
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now  such  a  family  must  pay  $99  for  $108 
worth  of  stamps  per  month. 

The  regulations  are  deficient  for  many 
otlier  reasons.  Contrary  to  the  intoit  of 
Congress  when  the  food  stamp  amend- 
ments were  recently  passed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  established  a 
rigid  definition  of  the  word  household 
that  will  eliminate  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands poor  people  from  the  food  stamp 
program.  Not  only  do  the  regulations  ex- 
clude hippie  commimes  from  the  pro- 
gram; many  other  persons  will  also  be 
excluded  as  the  result  of  these  regula- 
tions. Under  the  Department's  regula- 
tions. If  one  or  more  unrelated  persons 
lived  in  a  household  grouping,  then  ev- 
eryone in  that  group  is  ineligible  for  food 
relief.  Every  impoverished  family,  there- 
fore, that  ts  charitable  enough  to  take 
a  friend  or  former  neighbor  in  from  the 
street  and  provide  such  a  person  with  a 
roof  over  his  head,  will  by  virtue  of  such 
admirable  deeds  be  taken  off  the  food 
stsunp  program.  Surely,  this  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  when  the  food- 
stamp  amendments  were  passed. 

I  am  also  sorry  to  note  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  established  cou- 
pon allotment  levels  in  a  manner  that 
will  virtually  8issure  the  continuaticoi  of 
hunger  in  America.  Under  the  new  tables, 
a  family  of  four  only  receives  $108  worth 
in  stamps  per  month.  Pamphlets  written 
by  the  Department  clearly  state  that  this 
$108  economy  diet  plan  is  inadequate  for 
proper  existence.  In  this  regard,  I  also 
note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  no  steps  to  provide  a  food 
stamp  program  in  Puerto  Rico.  Although 
Congress'  trying  to  assure  that  Puerto 
Rico  would  finally  receive  much  needed 
food  stamp  assistance,  the  regulations 
indicate  that  implementation  of  such 
food  aid  is  not  forthcoming.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  program  can  soon  be  imple- 
mented there  at  the  same  level  as  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  regulations  are  defi- 
cient for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  "meal-on-wheels"  for  the 
elderly  has  been  substantially  watered 
down  because  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  provide  such  food  serv- 
ice to  pe<n>le  in  a  group  setting. 

Second.  The  Agriculture  Department's 
regulations  on  the  concurrent  operation 
of  the  food  stamp  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  are  bad  because  they  place 
the  entire  administrative  financial  bur- 
den on  the  States,  rather  than  providing 
Federal  assistance  when  needed. 

Third.  The  eligibility  standards  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
are  extremely  rigid — $4,320  income  an- 
nually for  family  of  four — prohibiting 
States  in  areas  of  higher  cost  of  living 
from  increasing  the  eligibility  standards 
to  refiect  higher  living  standards. 

Fourth.  The  Department  has  retained 
its  policy  of  refusing  retroactive  benefits 
to  people  whose  food  stamp  benefits  has 
been  wrongfully  denied. 

In  short,  the  new  food  stamp  program 
will  be  a  nightmare  for  millions  of  poor 
pe(:q>le.  and  the  administration's  promise 
to  end  hunger  in  America  will  go  un- 
fulfilled. It  is  clear  that  when  the  ad- 
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ministration  q^eaks  In  turn  of  ending 
hunger  in  America,  it  speaks  only  of 
hunger  as  a  newspaper  issue,  and  not  as 
the  brutal  reality  which  it  is  for  millions 
of  Americans. 


INEFFECTTVENESS  OF  LARGE 
SPENDING  PROGRAMS  FOR  SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vBaimA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Tm-ginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  July 
25  contcUns  an  excellent  editorial  on  Uie 
lack  of  effectiveness  of  large  spending 
programs  in  combating  many  social 
problems. 

The  editorial  describes  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  a  program 
Jointly  backed  by  the  insurance  industry 
and  the  Government,  to  provide  an  in- 
creased supply  of  low-coet  housing.  It 
points  out  extensive  damage  which  has 
occurred  at  a  project  built  imder  this 
program  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  editorial  that  the  solution  of  major 
problems  in  the  Nation  will  "require  more 
than  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  money." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Now  a  Nightmare,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
The  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Diq?atch  is  Edward 
Grimsley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatcb. 
July  25,  1971] 

Now   A   NlCBTMARK 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Should  help  puncture  the  dangerous  myth, 
the  popularity  of  which  we  lamented  only 
a  few  days  ago,  that  the  United  States  can 
solve  most  of  Its  problems  merely  by  spend- 
ing money  on  them. 

The  story  rep<xted  the  tragic  failure  of  the 
life  Insurance  industry's  idealistic  efforts  to 
help  solve  the  hoiislng  problems  of  the  poiur. 
Under  a  program  launched  with  enthusiasm 
and  fanfare  in  1968,  the  industry  was  to  lend 
approximately  $2  billion  for  the  construction 
of  privately-owned  low  rent  housing  proj- 
ects. Supplements  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  enable  many  of  the  tenants  to 
pay  their  rent. 

A  noble  dream  it  was,  but  It  has  become 
a  nightmare.  Sabotaged  by  vandalism,  mis- 
management, rent  defaults  and  fraud,  the 
program  is  in  deep  trouble.  Mortgages  are  be- 
ing foreclosed,  units  are  being  abandoned 
and  rent  money  is  being  stolen.  With  #400 
million  yet  to  Invest  to  fill  the  industry^ 
pledge,  many  insurance  companies  probably 
wish  they  had  never  heard  of  the  program. 

The  news  story  cited  Baber  Village  In 
Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  as  a  tow- 
ering monument  to  the  program's  failure. 
Read  this  illuminating  excerpt: 

"Some  apartments  In  the  17-buUdlng  low- 
Income  housing  project  are  boarded  up.  Win- 
dows are  broken.  WaUs  have  been  knocked 
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In.  Deep  gulleys  run  tairougb  clay  ground. 
Sewers  have  sometimes  backed  up,  filling 
bathtubs  with  raw  waste.  In  two  years  there 
have  been  10  resident  managers,  one  of  whom 
ran  off  with  the  rent  money.  Three  montiis 
sgo,  to  avoid  foreclosure,  the  mortgage  of 
Baber  Village  was  assumed  by  the  Dq>art- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

The  construction  of  Baber  VUlage  showed 
what  money  can  do;  the  deterioration  of 
Baber  Village  shows  what  money  cannot 
do.  Money  can  construct  new  buildings,  but 
money  alone  cannot  reconstruct  people. 
Money  can  provide  the  physical  facilities  a 
program  requires,  but  money  oannot  assiire  a 
program's  functional  success. 

Baber  VUlage  took  many  people  out  of 
slums,  but  it  failed  to  take  the  slums  out  of 
many  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  tenants  could  not  teU  the  difference 
between  a  garbage-disposal  and  a  dishwasher. 
Some  had  never  seen  a  modem  bathroom 
and  thought  nothing,  therefore,  of  flushing 
discarded  clothing  down  the  toUet.  Some 
used  their  utility  rooms  as  garbage  bins. 
Inviting  to  the  new  housing  project  that 
familiar  ghetto  Inhabitant,  the  rat.  Because 
of  their  unfamlllartty  with  modem  housing, 
then,  many  of  Baber  Village's  tenants  in- 
advertently caused  extensive  damage.  To 
make  matters  worse,  vandalism  was  ram- 
pant. The  fact  the  project's  plannws  pro- 
vided only  a  small,  one-swing  {^ayground 
for  the  1,200  chUdren  in  the  village  helped 
matters  not  at  all. 

Baber  VUlage  does  more  than  prove  that 
you  cannot  solve  the  housing  problems  of 
the  poor  merely  by  putting  new  roofs  over 
their  heads.  It  also  suggests  that  you  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  crime  merely  by  hir- 
ing more  policemen,  the  problem  of  substand- 
ard education  merely  by  building  swankier 
schools,  the  problem  of  poverty  merely  by 
putting  more  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  or 
the  problem  of  racism  merely  by  forcing 
blacks  and  white  together  against  their  wUl. 
The  solution  of  such  problems  will  require 
more  than  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Necessary  too  is  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  those  intangible 
human  elements  that  Ue  beyond  the  reach 
of  laws  and  appropriations.  Dramatic  prog- 
ress against  America's  problems  will  require. 
In  short,  more  emphasis  upon  people,  less 
upon  things. 


ANOTHER  TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVET 

OF  lOCRIOAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
four  of  the  Nation's  railroads  are  idle, 
having  been  struck  selectivdy  by  the 
United  Transportation  Union.  At  6  a.m. 
on  Friday  next,  this  number  will  reach  10. 
And,  unless  a  soluti<xi  is  reached  or  Con- 
gress once  again  Invokes  temporary 
emergency  legislation,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  country  will  once 
again  be  forced  into  a  transportation 
crisis. 

Most  of  you  here  in  this  Chamber  are 
aware  that  I  have  been  urging  enact- 
ment of  permanent  leglslatloin  to  end 
such  strikes  by  dealing  effectively  and 
impartially  with  both  sides  in  these  la- 
bor-management disputes.  And,  a  large 
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number  of  you  have  exixressed  to  me 
your  (q>inian  that  it  is  time  Congress  en- 
act permanent  legislation  as  a  way  of 
preventing  the  seemingly  never-ending 
demand  on  us  for  enactment  of  tempo- 
rary measures  that  could  be  called,  at 
best,  ineffective,  stopgap  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  magnitude  of  interest  of  the  mon- 
bership  of  this  great  body  is  further 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  54  bipar- 
tisan Members  have  Joined  with  me  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide equitable  settlements  to  these  dis- 
putes without  Congress  being  forced — 
because  of  an  actual  or  threatened  na- 
tional emergency — into  the  role  of  ar- 
bitrator, whose  function  is  on  a  tempo- 
rary, strictly  time-limited  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the  Transpor- 
tation siid  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  b^sln  hear- 
ings on  all  the  various  bills  introduced 
on  this  subject  that  are  directed — to  one 
degree  or  another — toward  some  form  of 
permanent  legislation.  I  am  sure  the 
great  majority  of  Congressmen  are  hope- 
ful that  these  hearings  will  result  in  a 
good,  effective,  workable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  July  22, 
1971,  Washington  Post  follow  my  re- 
marks— not  because  I  embrace  it  in  its 
entirety — but  because  of  its  thought 
provoking  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CoKoaxaB  and  CoLxacnvs  BABOAXiaNG 

The  railroad  strike  now  under  way  and  Its 
threatened  expansion  ought  to  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  tne  time  for  Congress  to  com- 
pletely overhaul  the  nation's  labor  laws  is 
long  past.  A  national  raU  strike — or  a  nation- 
al strike  In  any  of  the  other  transportation 
Industrlea — Is  Intolerable.  Yet  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  yean  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  existing 
labor  laws  that  can  produce  a  satisfactory 
settlement  In  such  conqjlex  situations  before 
a  strike,  or,  for  that  matter,  once  a  strike 
begins. 

Talking  about  this  In  London  the  other 
day.  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  said,  quite 
rightly,  that  the  real  question  Is  whether  tree 
ooUectlve  bargaining  can  survive.  Some 
semblance  of  ocdiectlve  bargaining  was  main- 
tained In  the  rail  Industry  as  long  as  there 
was  fear  on  both  sides  of  the  table  of  what 
kind  of  settlement  Congress  might  Impose  If 
no  agreement  was  reached  and  a  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  occurred.  But  that  fear  has 
diminished  with  each  congressional  interven- 
tion and  now  seems  to  have  dlssappeared 
since  Congress  has  never  done  more  than 
merely  put  off  to  another  year  the  really 
tough  questions  In  these  negotiations. 

We  think  that  Congress  should  realize  that 
it  has  only  two  options  left  in  dealing  with 
labor  problems  that  can  lead  to  strike  which 
are  nnacoeptable  because  of  the  harm  they 
would  do  to  the  national  economy.  One  Is  to 
set  Itself  up  with  the  tools  neoeasary  to  be- 
come a  fair  and  final  arbitrator.  Ihe  other  is 
to  Invent  some  new  mechanisms  which  can 
breathe  life  into  ooUectlve  bargaining  In  In- 
dustries, like  the  railroads,  where  it  is  almost 
dead. 

The  administration's  proposals,  whfafli 
have  been  before  Oongresa  for  more  than  a 
year,  strike  us  more  likely  to  achieve  that 
latter  purpose  than  anything  else  now  In 
sight.  The  moat  Interesting  and  perhaps  the 
moat  useful  of  theee  Is  the  "final  offer  selec- 
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tlon"  option  whldh  th*  Reabtent  eonUl  In- 
voka  In  tnuMportAtton  amarfnioy  altiutloos. 
TTndcr  tbla  prapoMl.  th«  PrecUlant  would  ap- 
point m  bowtf  irtiloh  would  daeida,  after 
iMUlnffi.  wtiloh  final  offar  •nbmlttad  by 
nunagiwnent  or  labor  wotdd  ocmpramlM  the 
oontnet.  The  Meet  of  thla  would  be  to  force 
Tnanagement  and  labor  eloaer  together— p«r- 
hapa  eloae  enough  to  reach  agreement  them- 
aalTea— by  posing  the  thraM  that  one  aide 
or  the  other  would  loae  everything  becauae 
Its  final  offer  waa  unreaaonable. 

Sueh  a  derloe  would  not  only  prorlde  a  way 
out  of  the  onrrent  railroad  maaa  but  might 
bam  proTldad  a  way  through  which  the 
problems  would  have  been  aettled  aeroaa  the 
nagoitettng  table.  If  aaama  unllktf  y  that  the 
unlona  would  have  bean  ao  Intransigent  on 
the  woric  rulea  laauea  U  they  had  feared  that 
their  failure  to  more  on  these  quastiona 
might  have  led  to  a  contract  written  pre- 
daely  aa  the  raflroads  want  It. 

The  failure  of  Oongreaa  to  act  on  thla  leg- 
ISIatJon  or  on  aome  other  altemattre  la  In- 
anuaaMe.  The  coU^ae  of  ooUeotive  bargain- 
ing aa  we  know  It  in  Uie  railroad  Industry 
haa  been  obvious  for  a  long  thne.  If  the 
present  atrlks  accompllahaa  nothing  alee,  it 
aarrea  to  remind  the  public  that  Oongrees 
Is  as  much  to  Mams  for  It  as  the  rallroada 
or  the  unions  by  Its  refusal  to  provide  aome 
new  iwwhanlsm  through  which  these  labor 
disputes  can  ba  resolved. 
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4-H'ERS  SmO  FRAIBEB  OF 
MICHIOAN 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFHN 

ov  monniw 
IN  THI  BBXKTU  OP  THX  VtOTED  8TATX8 

Mondajt,  Jviy  26.  1971 

Mr.  QRIFFZN.  Mr.  Presldsit,  recently 
a  number  at  young  peofde  nmrfierfiHin 
4-H  ebkptefB  in  Branch,  Calhoun.  HUls- 
dale,  and  Jackson  counties  of  lOchlgan 
vlatted  my  ofBoe  as  a  part  of  a  dtisenshlp 
course  sponsored  by  the  national  4-H 
onanjwatlcn. 

These  young  Americans  irere  not  only 
well  Informed  on  nstlonsl  affairs,  but 
thev  came  prepared  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Michigan 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
words  of  a  scnc  composed  by  Anlte  Stutts 
•nd  Adell  Scott,  which  the  group  sang 
on  the  Capitol  steps,  be  printed  M  the 
Riooso. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  song  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou,  as 
ftdlows:  

We  aa  Uve  together  In  Ute  Winter  Wondar- 


We  aU  Uve  together  In  the  Winter  Wondar- 


We  aU  Uve  together  In  the  Winter  Wondar- 


A  big  mitten  for  any  hand.  (Ghorua) 

We're  got  the  cereal  city  of  the  world 
Btoe  JSMapiam.  Alphaberta,  Oomflakae  too 
We  have  tried  them.  Why  dont  youT 
msreia  a  kind  for  eraryone. 

We>e  got  the  auto  factories  for  all  states 
Bucket  aeata,  wtptn,  power  taakea 
Air  oondMonlng  for  Soattam  Statea 
An  tram  Iflchtgan. 

nve  Orea*  Lakes  you  would  enjoy 
SaiUng.  flSMng.  akttng.  Oh  boyi 
Wb  the  best  state  undar  the  aun 
Tliare's  fun  for  everyone  I  (<diorus) 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

ow  mw  Toix 
IN  THE  HOD8S  OF  BKPBXBKNTATIVS8 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  MT.  Speaker,  recently 
the  proposal  that  New  York  City  should 
become  a  separate  State  has  once  again 
been  brought  to  the  fore,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Ywk  (Mrs.  Abbvg)  . 

WhUe  Z  share  a  feeling  of  fnistratlon 
at  New  York  City's  inability  to  solve  its 
financial  problems,  I  am  in  doubt  about 
the  eccmomic  consequences  of  statdiood 
for  the  city. 

To  illustrate  the  complexity  of  this 
subject,  a  report  prepared  for  tlie  Citi- 
sens  union  of  the  city  of  New  Yoi^  is  of 
interest  I  am  grateful  to  Ur.  Gary 
^?erling,  executive  director  of  the  Citi- 
aens  Uhi<m.  for  making  this  npatt  avail- 
able. I  include  in  the  Racois  Mr.  Ea- 
ling's covering  letter  and  the  report, 
which  was  proMired  by  Dr.  Donna  E. 
Shalala: 

Jmr  n,  i»n. 

At  a  tlms  when  propoaala  of  itatehood  for 
New  Tcrk  City  are  agiOn  receiving  wide  pub- 
licity, Cltlaena  Uhlon  haa  received  a  report, 
praparsd  at  my  raqoost.  analysing  the  eco- 
Bomlo  and  other  aigumanta  for  a  "ftlst 
atete."  The  study  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Donna 
S.  ShaUda,  an  aartstant  prof  aasor  of  political 
aalanoa  at  Bam^  OoOege  and  «>«»*«tin««i  at  a 
Cltlaans  Union  saboommtttee  on  state  and 
local  govenunant  Isgkaation. 

The  report  onntalna  aoctanalve  economic 
material,  with  veolal  reference  to  the  oon- 
tenttoa  that  the  Otty  Is  being  "ahcrt- 
changed"  by  the  State.  As  Its  tttU  ClVew 
Toric  Olty-matehood;  An  Idea  Whoae  Time 
BBS  Paaaed")  Indlcatea,  the  study  oonoludes 
that  statshood  Is  not  the  panacea  that  soma 
have  asamsd  to  suggest,  but  would  rather 
lead  to  sarloudy  advarae  eowiomlc  and  sodal 


I  andoee  a  copy  of  the  report,  alnoe  I  fed 
sure  you  will  find  Dr.  Shalala'fe  analysis  In- 
tiarwaflng  and  provooattva.  Cltlaena  Uhlon^ 
Board  of  Direotats  will  be  oonaMerlng  the 
aubjee*  of  atatshood  eariy  hi  the  ftOl  and  I 
would  appreciate  recelvli]^  on  bahalf  at  the 
Board,  any  commenta  you  may  have  on  this 
atudy  or  on  the  general  Isaus  at  atatshood. 

As  part  ot  Its  flontlnnlng  affort  to  develop 
and  ovalusU  lagialatlve  proposals,  Oltlasns 
XThlon  may  bs  producing  further  studies, 
similar  to  Dr.  SbalaU's.  on  other  aubjeota. 
I  would  alao  appreciate  your  commanta  aa 
to  thla' plan. 

cordially. 

Oabt  H.  ifraum, 
Xxaeuttoe  Seontary. 


NkwT 


CiTT-8r&iKROOD:  Ajt  Txhea  Whosb 
Tncx  Has  Pasbso 
(By  Dr.  Donna  B.  Bhalala) 
nrraooTTcnoiT 
Autonomy  for  the  City  of  New  Tortt  Is  not 
a  new  Idea.  In  18S1,  Mayor  Fernando  Wood, 
complaining  that  ".    .    .    the  political  con- 
nection between  the  people  of  the  city  and 
the  state  has  been  used  by  the  latter  to  our 
injury,"  ^  suggested  aeceaalon  from  the  atate. 
Five  decadaa  Uter,  In  1821,  led  by  lU  pub- 
lisher WUllam  Bandolph  Hearst,  Sr.,  the  JVeto 


FOotnotee  at  end  of  arttds. 


7orfe  Journal  Atneiieaft  began  a  *""r^*t'* 
with  banner  headltnaa  calling  for  a  new  state 
ot  Manhattan  which  would  Include  the  five 
boroughs  and  the  counties  of  Weatohastar, 
NSaaau  and  Suffolk.* 

More  recently  mayoral  candidate  Norman 
Mailer  and  his  running  mate  Jimmy  Braalln 
made  the  laaue  part  of  their  campaign  plat- 
form.* 

AU  at  the  proposals,  including  the  current 
one  by  Cooipeaawoman  B^a  Abaug,  which 
has  nominal  aupport  ttom  Mayor  Lindsay, 
emphaslae  two  arguments  for  statehood. 
First.  New  Toik  State  government  "ahori- 
changas"  the  City  ot  New  Tork  In  Ita  distri- 
bution of  state  aid  and  in  the  aeleotlon  and 
performance  of  atate  aotlvltlsa.  Heoonrt.  the 
City  needa  conalderably  more  "home  rule^ — 
flacal  and  general,  to  perform  properly  Its 
governmental  rasponsiblUtleB. 

Ty>  support  their  dalms  of  "ahortchanglng" 
and  the  need  for  mere  "home  rule",  pro- 
ponenta  of  atatehood  have  uaed  various 
and  sometimes  questionable  data  sources  to 
claim  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lar gains  for  the  City  If  statehood  wwe 
achieved. 

TtM  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  evaluata 
the  arguments  for  statehood,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  fiscal  question,  and  to 
recommend  to  Cltlaena  Union  a  public  posi- 
tion on  the  proposal. 

The  analysis  Is  divided  Into  four  parts. 
First,  an  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  relaUon- 
ahlpa  between  the  City  and  the  State,  with 
particular  emphaala  on  the  shortchanging 
question.  Second,  a  review  of  aome  existing 
economic  and  population  data  on  the  health 
of  the  City  In  rtiatlonahlp  to  Ita  metrtqaolltan 
area.  TUrd.  a  brief  summary  of  the  social 
and  governmental  ImplloatUms  of  ths  pro- 
posal. Finally,  a  recommendation  to  Cltlsens 
Union  Is  made  based  on  the  data  and  trends 
revealed  by  the  analysis. 

THI   STAn   AXB   THS   UITI 

Twwity  yeera  ago,  three  eminent  New  Tork 
City  acholara — ^Bobwt  M.  Halg.  Carl  8.  Shoup 
and  Lyle  C.  Fttch— analyzed  the  "short- 
changing" question  and  concluded  ttxat. 
while  the  City  paid  00%  of  State  taxes  snd 
got  IssB  than  50%  bacflc.  there  was  no  ^>- 
parent  dlacrlml  nation  because  "New  Tork 
Ctty  Is  in  fact  stronger  economically,  per 
person,  than  the  state  ss  a  whole."  * 

T%at  tbe  wealtti  of  the  nation  was  located 
In  Its  Urge  central  dtles  as  recently  as  fifteen 
years  ago  Is  apparent,  and  has  been  carefully 
documented  by  a  variety  ot  reeearohera.  The 
fiscal  decline  of  the  large  oeotral  dty  be- 
came ajiparent  In  the  mld-fifUea.  This  ds- 
ollne  Is  oftsn  deeerlbed  ss  two  trends  whlcdi 
have  continued  to  this  day.  First,  the  redis- 
tribution ot  population  within  metropolitan 
areas  as  between  central  city  and  suburbs. 
Second,  the  redistribution  of  economic  aotlv- 
ittes  within  the  saoM  areas.  Neither  trend 
was  random,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later  In 
this  report.  However,  It  is  clear  that  both 
movMneota  left  the  central  dty  in  need  of 
increasing  intwgovemmental  aid,  atate  and 
federal,  to  survive. 

The  dUeriminatUm  argument 
In  its  moet  sophisticated  form,  the  dis- 
crimination, argument  deals  with  propor- 
tions, not  absolute  amounts.  It  runs  as  fd- 
lows.  If  the  City  receives  45%  of  the  total 
amount  of  state  grants  (the  other  66% 
going  to  communltiea  In  the  rest  of  the 
state),  and  If  the  State  ooUects  60%  of  its 
tax  revenue  from  City  reeldents,  there  is  aald 
to  be  discrimination  against  the  City.  The 
basis  for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  propor- 
tion taken  in  taxes  is  larger  than  the  pro- 
portion of  grants  received.  An  implication 
of  this  argument  Is  that  if  the  City  were  a 
state  the  City  taxpayers  would  be  better  off. 
Such  a  crude  argiunent  raises  significant 
questions  of  equity.  Should,  tat  examine,  all 
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aid  progimma  dlatrlbote  funda  on  ths  basis 
of  what  ths  raaldents  have  paid  InT  Oanylng 
this  philosophy  to  Its  logical  oonduslan.  the 
poorest  sreas  of  the  new  Olty-Sfeate  oonld 
expect  to  recdve  aid  In  proportion  to  what 
they  oontnbute.  Than  is  little  mors  to  bs 
said  about  this  suggested  spproadi  of  ths 
proponents  of  dty-statehood  ottier  than  ttiat 
it  embraces  an  absurd.  Inequitable  method 
of  «Tiai^<ing  pubUc  aervloea.  It  la  also  In- 
oonslstent  with  liberal,  rafoam  Ideology 
which  haa  long  f"g««1«^  on  a  redlstrlbutlve 
role  for  government — parhH**  V^^V^f  <!*- 
scribed  aa  a  "BoMn  BkMd"  rde. 

However,  alnoe  the  moat  vehement  sup- 
porters of  statehood  Insist  on  underglrdlng 
thdr  podtlon  with  the  "ahortchanglng"  Is- 
sue. It  must  be  aoalyasd. 

In  a  report  to  the  Mayor  of  New  Tork. 
mayoral  assistant  Leon  Panetta  suggesU  that 
the  City  ml^t  gain  as  mudi  ss  one  billion 
dollara  If  atatahood  wars  aohleved.  Congreea- 
woman  Bella  Aheng'a  staff  computatlona  In- 
dicate that  the  gain  might  be  as  large  as  ons 
and  a  half  bllllon  dollars.* 

Both  partlee  arrive  at  such  condtid<ms  by 
simply  subtracting  direct  state  aid  from 
what  the  dty  pays  into  the  state— doss  to 
60%  by  their  calculations.  To  be  fair,  both 
partlee  do  agree  that  out  of  the  bllllon  or  so 
gain,  the  Clty-State  would  have  to  provide 
the  services  iutw  performed  by  the  State  for 
City  residents.  Howew,  they  Insist  that 
when  aU  is  aald  and  done  the  new  Olty- 
State  would  realise  substantial  fiscal  gain. 
To  find  out  whether  the  calculations  of  the 
proponents  of  statehood  are  accurate  is  not 
an  easy  task.  There  are  four  key  dements  In 
such  an  analysis.  First,  calculating  how  much 
the  City  reddents  actuaUy  pay  to  the  State. 
Second,  allocating  the  proportion  of  direct 
State  aid  recdved  by  the  City.  Third,  alloca- 
ting the  proportion  of  the  State  Purposes 
Fund — the  source  of  services  performed  di- 
rectly by  the  State  to  the  Cl^.  Fourth,  re- 
viewing the  other  coets  the  City  might  be 
expected  to  assume  if  statehood  were 
achieved. 

The  city's  contHbutUm 

Significant  disagreements  exist  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  State's  tax  revenue  con- 
tributed by  City  reddents.  The  dissension 
can  be  narrowed  down  to  how  the  persond 
Inoome  tax  Is  sUocated.  The  income  tax  is 
the  largest  sin^e  source  of  State  revenue. 
New  Tork  Stated  figures  are  based  on  d- 
locaUng  to  the  City  only  income  taxes  paid 
by  Its  reddents,  disregarding  where  the  in- 
come Is  earned.  On  this  basis,  the  City's 
proportion  of  total  State  revenues  in  1961^70 
was  approxlniately  48%.  New  Tork  City's 
Budget  Bureau  contends  that  all  taxes  de- 
rived from  income  earned  in  the  City  should 
be  allocated  to  the  City  because  that  is  where 
the  income  is  earned.  They  also  allocate  to 
the  City  Income  earned  outdde  the  City  by 
City  residents.*  Thus,  they  suggest  the  per- 
centage la  more  than  60% . 

The  OitlBens  Budget  Commission  arrives 
at  a  comparable — 47%.  In  the  case  of  the 
out-of-state  commuter  to  the  City,  the  CBC 
accepts  the  City's  method  of  aUocatlon.  Ttiey 
argue  that  "since  the  dty  provides  virtually 
all  government  services  used  by  out-of-state 
commuters  to  the  City,  it  should  logically 
be  allocated  all  Income  taxes  paid  by 
them."  » 

However,  the  CBC  suggests  that  a  more 
dlfflcult  question  Is  how  to  allocate  revenue 
from  Income  earned  in  New  Tork  City  by 
in-state  commuters  from  the  suburban  coun- 
ties aro\md  the  City.  According  to  the  CBC: 

"If  the  City's  daim  were  allowed  for  d- 
locatlon  of  all  persond  income  earned  with- 
in the  City  but  exduding  income  earned  by 
Its  residents  out  of  the  City,  the  City's  per- 
centage of  State  revenues  would  be  Increased 
by  about  a  percent,  to  about  48%.  However, 
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since  commuters  residing  in  suburban  New 
Tork  counties  and  earning  their  living  in 
New  Tork  City  have  obUgattons  to  both  com- 
munities, a  f\ill  aUocatlon  to  the  dty  la 
argtiable.  Barring  any  accepted  basis  of  d- 
locatlon,  CBC  has  arbitrarily  used  the  mld- 
I>oint,  47  percent."  * 

The  CBC  dso  dismisses  the  City  daims 
that  the  other  changes  in  the  State  figures 
could  add  about  two  percent  more  to  the 
City  revenues  as  "somewhat  dubious."* 

When  the  CBC  estimates  are  andyaed 
within  the  context  of  statehood,  rather  than 
simply  the  shortchanging  argument,  other 
oondudons  become  apparent.  First,  in-state 
commuters  would,  under  statehood,  become 
out-of-state  commuters.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  highly  implaudble  that  they  woxild  pay 
double  state  taxes — to  the  new  Clty-State 
and  to  New  Tork  State. 

What  iisudly  happens  in  two  statea  in 
which  both  have  income  taxes  Is  that  an 
agreement  Is  worked  out  crediting  the  com- 
muter for  taxes  pdd  In  his  home  state 
against  taxes  pdd  in  his  work  state.  Thus, 
the  City-state  could  not  expect  to  receive 
the  totd  amount  of  state  taxes  now  pdd  to 
the  State  by  suburban  commuters  and  which 
the  City  currently  Insists  should  be  credited 
as  its  contribution  to  State  revenues. 

In  summary,  then,  whUe  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement are  significant,  the  resulting  range 
can  be  narrowed  to  a  few  percentage  points. 
Even  if  the  City  and  CBC  arguments  were 
accepted  in  part  or  totd  they  irould  have  no 
effect  on  the  dedlne  of  peratmd  Inoome  tax 
cdlectlons  In  New  Tork  City  aa  a  proportion 
of  totd  State  persond  income  tax  coUeotlons. 

Persond  income  tax  coUectloas  attribut- 
able to  New  Toi^  City  reddents  have  declined 
as  a  percent  of  totd  State  cdlectlons  over 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  1980-61  prc^nr- 
tlon  of  totd  State  revenuea  from  NTC  aouroes 
was  estimated  by  Halg  and  Shoup  (in  the 
study  quoted  earlier)  at  00%.  This  figure 
indudes  out-of-state  commuters  but  not  in- 
state ones.  By  1960-41  the  comparative  pro- 
portion had  dedlned  to  60%  and  by  1967-68 
to  46%. » 

Another  way  of  viewing  this  decline  is  to 
look  at  persond  Income  (not  taxes)  as  a 
percent  of  totd  state  persond  Inoome  over 
the  last  ten  years,  a  decline  from  63%  of 
totd  atete  peratMod  inoome  In  1966  to  46.7% 
in  1969. 

TAXLX    1 

(Persond  Income  In  New  Tork  City  ss  a  per- 
cent of  State  persond  Inoome,  1969-69) 
Tear:  Percent 

1969 62.0 

1961  60.6 

1968 49.6 

1966 47.8 

1967 47.0 

1969 —  46.7 

Source:  Neto  Tork  State.  Statiatical  Year- 
boolc  1970  and  1971,  Ofllce  at  SUtlstlcd  Oo- 
ordlnation.  New  T<xrk  State  Division  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Inoome  dedlne  of  6.8%  (63%  — 46.7% 
=6.3%)  is  greater  than  the  population  de- 
cline over  the  same  period  (in  1960  NTC  had 
46.4%  of  the  State's  population,  in  1970  It  had 
dropped  to  43.8%,  a  8.1%  decline),  another 
indication  that  the  sorting  out  of  pofMila- 
tlon  between  the  City  and  its  suburbs  Is  to 
the  eoonomlc  disadvantage  at  the  City. 

Thiis,  even  if  there  was  an  adjustmsnt 
made  for  a  new  group  of  out-of-state  cofo- 
muters  created  by  NTC  statehood,  there  la 
no  evidence  that  the  trend — a  decline  in 
City  pwsond  inoome  as  a  proportion  of 
State  poaond  Inoome — is  changing. 

In  addition,  it  Is  quite  posdble  statehood 
would  encourage  suburbanites  to  seek  em- 
ployment In  suburbia.  The  1970  census  wlU 
report  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
subxirbanites  commuting  to  the  dty.  Indeed, 
the  big  increase  In  commuting  has  been  from 
suburb  to  suburb.  Bstabliahment  of  a  NTC- 
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state  would  probably  act  as  an  Incentive  for 
acceloratlng  thla  trend. 

Other  than  the  questknu  dlacuassd  on  ths 
allocation  of  the  income  tax,  Vtnun  la  no 
disagreement  between  the  Cltlsens  Budget 
Commlsdon  and  the  State's  Department  of 
Tloatlcn  and  Finance  on  the  allocation  of 
other  revenuea  aa  the  foUowing  table  reveals. 

TABU  2.— ESTIMATED  PROPORTIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
REVENUES  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  NEW  YORK  UTY  SOURCES 


1967-68  cRy      190-7D  MMMirt 
peremtat*         (ii  mlUiQia) 


KMefivvvmM 


State       CSC 
•sit-       Mti- 


(1)        O) 


NYS 

MM 

(3) 


NYC 

in 


Panonal  incom* ls«. .    41.37  50.3  R475  >1.MS 

Utsr  taui  «nd  fsss 38.0  2.121  Ml 

Sahtandasstn. 40.01  40.0  1.100  440 

MolorfMltax. 27.36  27.4  368  IW 

Citarattitax. 44.93  44.t  263  lU 

aSDrMtiidalast. 27.36  27.4  210  S 

AleeiMliebavwacitax...    54.39  S4.4  116  IS 

^tSSwISSS! 54.39  54.4  34  19 

Hilbway usstUL 27.00  27.0  30  9 

Bmiimstaxat 54.6  999  491 

'ISr*"'^'"--    53.52  515  494  259 

Conn  and  BtilHytuat...    «<.77  44.9  240  IW 

Baaktax 92.16  92.2  90  99 

Unjn«n-cHdb«ta«     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

iBMnirn  pnariaai  tax..   44.93  44.9  20  9 

"wfc!?!'..°!^.*!r. g.2  »1  2W 

Pari-nHitaallax. 75.00  75.0  la  115 

E(talitax.„ 48.90  48.9  140  98 

SSSy ..":::::.-—  65.30  95.3  29  u 

Raal^tatitnerftftai..   44.U  44.9  6  9 

Otiwrlant 44.93  44.9  4  1 

Mtacsnansaa*  rawlpti....    44.93  44.9  90  99 

Total  carraat  .,,.«««  «  vu 
43.40  47.0  5,906  2,794 


Votea 

Column  (1)  estlmatee  are  from  the  N.T. 
State  Department  of  Taxation  and  Flnanoe. 
The  persond  Income  tax  paroentags  Is  bassd 
soldy  on  looatKm  of  reddenos,  not  whars 
earned. 

Column  (3)  ssttmatss.  by  the  Olttans 
Budget  Commission,  acospt  the  State  estl- 
matas  as  valid,  except  for  the  peraond  In- 
come tax.  The  OBO  804%  eatlmate  la  eom- 
puted  aa  fdlows: 

(a)  FuU  credit  to  New  Toik  aty  for  re- 
odptB  from  out-of-state  raaldants.  Ths  re- 
sult Is  47.7%  at  persond  Inoome  tax.  46^% 
of  total  State  revenuea. 

(b)  Add  one-half  credit  for  net  earnings  In 
ths  City  by  N.T.  Stats  commuters  from  sub- 
urban oountlea.  Full  credit  would  result  m 
63%  of  personal  Inoome  tax.  48%  of  total 
revenues.  Other,  more  dubious,  adjustments 
by  the  City  oould  bring  ths  totd  to  about 
60%. 

Odumn  (8)  la  from  ths  N.T.  State  Budga* 
Summary.  1969-70  (August.  1969),  Appsn- 
dlx  Table  3,  Current  Revenues.  Odumn  (4) 
and  the  aggregates  of  Odumn  (3)  sre  oom- 

VQvOO* 

Source:  Ottlsens  Budget  Oommlsdon. 
"Does  New  Tork  State  Short-Change  New 
Tork  Cltyf "  Deoambar  1969,  p.  7. 

Hawevw.  one  revenue  aouroe,  the  aalaa  tax, 
la  one  of  the  most  vulnsrable,  as  ths  dtaous- 
alon  of  retail  activity  later  in  the  report  win 

state  aupport  to  looaUtiea 
New  TOTk  State  supports  Its  looahtlas  In 
two  ways.  First,  through  direct  aid  from  tb» 
State  Local  AsBlstanos  Fund.  Seoond.  through 
Bsrvlces  provldsd  dlreoUy  to  reddanta 
throu^  the  State  Purposes  Fund. 
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Direct  aid:  Loeal  oaHttumce  fumd$ 
In  1871-73,  4S%  of  monlM  apent  In  Um 
Loeal  AnteteDM  Pnnd  will  be  allocstad  to 
New  York  City.  Tbeie  grants  can  be  sum- 
mulBWl  in  itx  broad  oategorlM:  eduoatlon. 
■ocUl  MnrloM.  gmeral  rapport,  health,  hlgh- 
mya  (transportation) ,  and  "other  programs." 
This  doss  not  Include  of  course  the  capital 
funds  passed  on  to  New  York  City  through 
state  bond  Issues — such  as  mass  transporta- 
tioci.  That  bond  Issue,  for  example,  was  ex- 
pected to  give  47  million  dollars  to  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  In  1009-70,  accord- 
ing to  the  CBC. 

Tbie  table  below  demonstrates  the  rise  in 
the  proportion  of  total  State  Aid  the  dty  has 
received  since  1060-01 : 

TABLE  1-STATE  AID  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Pn  millions  of  deiisni 
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HtwYor* 
Stat*  RKal 
ywr 

Total  Stat* 
aid 

Aid  to  Now 
York  City 

Now  York  City 

Pofconto) 

Total  State 

aidfivon 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1971-72 

1,129 

2,111 

'4.511 

411 
993 

•2;  033 

37 
42 
45 

lEsiimaM. 

Sottfco:  Cilizans  BudMt  CofflmisskM;  and  1971-72  astiniatas 
are  trotn  NYC  Bureau  oflh*  Budfet;  tlieso  are  the  figures  used  by 
Coo(resswoaian  Abnig't  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  downward  trend  In  the 
proportion  of  State  revenues  that  come  from 
the  City  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  total  direct  State  aid.  the  proportion  of 
the  City's  budget  that  comes  from  the  State 
has  Increased  continuously  since  195&-59. 

TABU    4.— PROPOiaiON    OF    NYCS    EXPENSE    BUDGET 
FINANCED  BY  STATE  AID 


rncalyaan 

Amount 

Percent  of 

total  eipense 

budfet 

19S8-S9 

1970-71 

365 

12,069 

IS 
27 

Sourcs:  Citizens  Budget  ConmissiMi;  1970-71  esKmates  from 
NYC  Bureeu  of  Ute  Bur^t 

State  purposes  fund 

More  dlfflctilt  than  allocating  state  aid 
funds  Is  to  find  out  the  part  of  the  State 
Purposes  Fund  which  directly  serves  NTC 
residents.  No  successfxil  comprehensive  study 
has  ever  been  made  of  this  question.  The 
CBC  did  make  such  an  attempt  In  1960.  They 
found,  however,  that  they  could  only  allo- 
cate ^>prozlmately  %  of  State  Purposes  Fund 
expenditures.  Of  that  %.  33%  could  be  clearly 
attributed  to  expenditures  In  NTC  either  on 
the  basis  of  the  residence  of  those  benent- 
Ing  from  the  service,  stwh  as  students  at- 
tending the  State  University,  mental  hy- 
giene patients,  and  the  like,  or  the  location 
of  the  service,  such  as  State  p«tfks. 

On  the  basis  of  this  finding,  they  concluded 
that  the  unallocable  portion  of  the  State 
Pvirpoees  Fund  should  be  shared  In  approx- 
imately the  same  percentage — 33  % .  However. 
If  one  reads  this  recommendation  in  the  con- 
text of  a  new  Clty-State  a  different  conclu- 
sion must  be  made.  First,  the  new  City-state 
would  have  to  set  up  new  administrative 
offices  to  perform  functions  now  (jerformed 
by  the  State.  Simply  allocating  ezpendltiues 
by  the  percentage  of  the  NYC  population 
using  them,  even  when  administrative  costs 
are  Included  In  the  allocation,  does  not  give 
a  clear  picture  of  what  the  actual  cost  would 
be  of  setting  up  an  entirely  new  state  gov- 
ernment H>P*'*^us.  Second,  the  allocations 
do  not  Include  the  cost  to  the  new  Clty-State 
of  building  new  offices  or  renting  them  In  the 


of  functions  now  performed  in  Albany. 
Third,  for  some  functions  that  are  performed 
In  NYC  through  State-owned  property,  the 
new  Clty-State  might  be  expected  to  pur- 
chase this  property.  (NYC's  own  sssessors  val- 
ued NTS  owned  property  located  in  the  City 
at  9306,353,336  in  1970.  U  the  State's  equaU- 
sation  ratio  for  NYC,  07%,  were  applied,  the 
actual  value  would  be  approximately  $637,- 
000,000.) 

Concluston 

Even  If  the  CBC  allocation  figures  for 
1009  are  accepted  and  the  State  Purposes 
Fund  is  allocated  by  a  third,  and  assuming 
the  argriment  of  the  statehood  enthusiasts 
that  NTC  deserves  half  of  everything  Is  ac- 
cepted, there  would  be  no  fiscal  gains — no 
additional  funds  if  the  city  went  it  alone. 

For  example: 

1.  In  the  1969  fiscal  year  the  total  state 
State  Purposes  Fund  was  3,037.0  billion  dol- 
lars. 

3.  Statehood  supporters  Insist  that  one- 
half  should  have  been  allocated  to  the  City. 
The  one-half  allocation  would  be:  1,013.5 
bllUon  dollars. 

3.  The  CBC  suggests  the  City  now  gets  ^ 
of  the  total  State  Purposes  Fund  which 
would  be  about  676  million  dollars. 

4.  Statehood  supporters  would  say  that  the 
difference  of  338  million  would  be  free  money 
for  the  City  to  use. 

But  If  the  new  Clty-State  does  Indeed  have 
to  buy  present  state  property  at  Its  actual 
cost  of  637  million,  and  initiate  a  whole  set 
of  state  services  it  has  not  been  Involved 
in  before,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
It  would  not  cost  the  citizens  of  New  York 
City  more  than  it  would  save  them. 

Thus,  analysis  of  the  fiscal  relationships 
between  New  York  State  and  the  City  lead  to 
two  conclusions.  First,  as  the  City's  con- 
tribution to  State  coffers  declines,  its  aid 
has  simultaneously  gone  up.  Secondly,  no 
matter  whose  calculations  are  used  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  credit  the  City  for  con- 
tributing to  the  State  budget,  there  are  prob- 
ably enough  initial  costs  and  long  term  costs 
whlidi  the  city  would  have  to  assume,  as  a  re- 
sult of  statehood,  to  guarantee  no  fiscal  gain. 

There  is  of  course  considerable  disagree- 
ment with  this  conclusion.  However,  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  although  there  are  ways  to 
calculate  a  slight  advantage  to  the  City  In 
the  first  two  years  of  statehood,  the  trends 
demonstrate  that  this  slight  advantage 
would  be  wiped  otrt  In  a  decade  and  the  pat- 
tern would  then  becMne  one  of  distinct  dis- 
advantage for  City  residents.  The  economic 
and  population  trends  analyzed  in  the  next 
section  make  this  conclusion  abundantly 
clear. 
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While  a  declining  proportion  of  locaUy- 
ratsed  revenues  in  New  York  Olty  come  fram 
the  inroperty  tax  base.  It  still  represents  the 
heart  of  the  City's  revenue  sources.  There  are 
three  major  components  of  this  tax  base — 
retailing,  mantifacturlng  and  housing.  Trends 
in  two — manufacturing  and  retailing — with- 
in the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  reveal 
how  much  support  the  new  Clty-State  might 
expect  In  the  future  for  needed  public  serv- 
ices. 

JtetoiJ  actitHty 

Given  the  tremendous  Increase  in  retail 
activities  in  recent  years.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  in  mosFt  large  central  dtles  there  was 
an  Increase  In  the  value  of  retaUl  activity 
between  1958  and  1907.  However,  as  the  fol- 
lowing chart  on  the  NY  Metropolitan  area 
reveals,  the  Increase  in  the  suburbs  outside 
NYC  has  been  six  times  that  of  the  City. 

TABLE  5.-NEW  YORK  CITY'S  PERCENT  OF  RETAIL  SALES 
OF  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  19S«,  1963,  1967; 
AND  PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  RETAIL  SALES,  DEFLATED 
BY  GENERAL  PRICE  INCREASE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
ITS  SUBURBS  (NASSAU.  SUFFOLK.  ROCKUND.  WEST- 
CHESTER). 1959-67 

Percent  retail  sales,       Percent  increase 
Now  York  City/metropoli-    (real)  in  retail 
tan  area  sales.  1958-47 


Area 

1959 

1963 

1967 

NYC  Suburb* 

New  York  City.... 

72.9 

67.1 

64.8 

9.7        60.2 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business.  1958 
vol.  Il;1963.  vol.  Il;1967.  vol.  II. 

The  large  Increase  outside  New  York  City, 
(Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester  and  Rockland 
coimtles)  of  60.7%  represents  a  shift  in  the 
location  of  retail  activity  which  has  long 
term  consequences  for  the  distribution  of 
sales  tax  receipts  between  the  sUte  and  the 
city. 

The  magnitude  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  the  NY  Metropolitan  area  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  in  1968,  72.9%  of 
all  retaU  transactions  were  In  New  York  City, 
compared  to  64,8%  In  1007. 

Manufacturing  trends 
Manufacturing  employment  has  actually 
declined  in  New  York  City — 10% — while  it 
Increased  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  Metropolitan 
area — almost  36%— between  1958-1967.  This 
reduction  in  manufacturing  employment  In 
the  City  and  the  Increase  In  Its  surroimdlng 
counties  has  imposed  pressures  on  the  City's 
tax  base  and  led  to  an  improvement  In  thoaa 
of  the  surrounding  areas. 


TABLE  ^-MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  (NASSAU.SUFFOLK,  WESTCHESTER  ROCKUND) 

1958, 1963, 1967 

|ln  thousands) 


1958 


1963 


1967 


Percent  increase 
1958-1967 


Area 


NYC 


Suburbs 


NYC        Suburbs 


NYC        Suburbs 


NYC 


Suburbs 


New  York. 


998.6 


185.4 


927.4 


219.6 


895.3 


251.3 


-10.34 


-1-3154 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Um  Census,  Census  of  Manufadurint,  >963  and  1967. 


Some  additional  economic  concerns 
A  decade  ago  economist  Raymond  Vernon 
concluded  in  a  study  of  the  New  Tork  Met- 
ropolltlan  Region  that  the  central  office  func- 
tion was  New  Tork's  tinique  economic 
strength."  Whether  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  is  unclear.  There  are  increasing  re- 
ports (though  as  yet  not  systematically 
studied)  of  corporate  headquarters  move- 
outs — to  NYC^  suburbs,  southern  Ctonnectl- 
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cut,  northern  New  Jersey  and  In  a  few  spe- 
cialized cases  (oil  to  Houston)  out  of  the 
region.  If  this  moveout  is  Indeed  real,  then 
the  Implications  for  the  economic  health  of 
a  variety  of  city  businesses  are  enormous — 
theatres,  restaurants  and  hotels  would  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  Impact. 

Population  trends 
That  NYC  Is  not  growing  as  fast  as  Its 
suburbs  Is  obvious  from  early   returns  on 
the  1970  census.  The  foUowlng  table  demon- 
strates that  the  City  grew  by  86,776  (or  1.1  % ) 
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since  1960,  and  this  growth  was  recorded  In 
only  three  of  five  boroughs.  The  surrounding 
suburbs — Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester  and 
Rockland — grew  by  25.7  percent.  What  is 
also  clear  Is  that  the  growth  was  not  ran- 
dom— rather  It  was  a  redistribution  process 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  The  prcess  was 
similar  to  the  one  that  occurred  between 
1050-1960  which  left  increasingly  larger  pro- 
portions of  the  poor,  non-white,  and  aged  in 
the  central  city.  The  ptopulation  remaining  Is 
also  a  high-cost  population  to  be  serviced  by 
a  tax  base  not  growing  fast  enough  to  sup- 
port needed  services. 

TABLE  7.-fOPULATI0N  TRENDS:  NEW  YORK 
METROPOUTAN  AREA,  1960-70 

Percent 
1970  1960     change 

New  York  City 7,867,760  7,781.984  1.1 

BronxCounty 1.472.216  1,424.815  3., 

KingsCounty 2,601,852  2,627.319  -1.* 

New  York  County 1,524,541  1.698.281  -10.; 

QueensCounty 1,973.708  1.809.&78  9.? 

Richmond  County 295,443  221.991  33.  { 

Suburbs 25.4 

Nassau 1,422,905  1,300,171  9.; 

Rockland 229,903  136,803  68.* 

Suffolk 1,116,672  666,784  67.  J 

Westchester 891,409  808,891  10.| 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  released  Jan.  20, 1971. 

Conclusion 

The  economic  and  population  trends  re- 
veal a  continuing  moveout  of  business,  in- 
dustry and  middle-income  population.  There 
ts  no  Indication  that  these  trends  can  be  re- 
versed without  a  massive  infusion  of  inter- 
governmental aid — state  and  federal.  It  is 
perfectly  obvlovis  that  reliance  on  locally- 
raised  revenues  to  reverse  such  trends  Is  im- 
possible. 

SOCIAL   AND   OOVXaMlCENTAL    XMPUCATIONS 

One  of  the  curses  of  metropKdltan  Amer- 
ica Is  governmental  fragmentation.  As  the 
population  has  redistributed  Itself  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  disparities  In  tax 
bases  have  Increased.  There  is  no  jiirisdlc- 
tional  line  In  the  United  States  less  Justifi- 
able in  terms  of  social  and  economic  reality 
than  that  which  surrounds  the  country's 
largest  central  cities.  For  respected  and 
thoughtful  New  Yorkers  now  to  suggest  that 
we  lock  in  that  line,  in  effect  build  a  gov- 
ernmental wall  around  it.  Is  simply  un- 
believable. It  would  cut  the  City  of  New  York 
off  forever  from  its  wealthier  neighbors.  It 
would  force  the  city  to  depend  completely 
on  the  federal  government  to  meet  its  fiscal 
needs  or  force  It  to  raise  taxes  of  all  kinds  to 
the  point  where  anyone  who  could  financially 
get  out  would.  More  Importantly  the  proposal 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  city  Is  inextrica- 
bly gound — socially,  culturally,  and  econom- 
IcaUy — to  its  surrounding  suburl>s.  What  Is 
probably  needed  Is  a  completely  redesigned 
governmental  system  for  the  entire  metro- 
politan area  that  combines  centralization  and 
decentralization. 

Instead  the  proposers  of  statehood  offer  the 
opposite,  another  dimension  to  an  already 
overly  fragmented  system,  which  would  fur- 
ther Isolate  the  city  and  block  the  (Tlty  for- 
ever from  access  to  the  tax  base  of  its  wealth- 
ier neighbors. 

OONCLITSION 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested  that 
the  city-statehood  proposal  should  simply 
be  viewed  as  a  talking  point  from  which  we 
all  can  discuss  the  problems  of  the  City  in  re- 
lation to  the  state.  There  are  others  who  In- 
sist that  the  real  Issue  is  home  rule — and 
statehood  Is  simply  a  manifestation  of  the 
desire  for  selfgovernment  and  liberty  on  the 
part  of  mlllioiis  of  New  York  City  residents. 

Neither  argument  Is  acceptable.  The  pro- 
ponents of  statehood  use  a  faulty  and  even 
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reactionary  concept — ^that  you  should  get 
back  what  you  pay  In.  This  criticism  must 
not  be  construed  to  suggest  that  there  are 
not  serious  discriminatory  patterns  which  ex- 
ist in  the  City's  tenuous  and  often  turbulent 
relationship  with  New  York  State  Oovem- 
ment.  Rather  it  means  that  the  political  lead- 
ers of  the  City  should  not  deviate  from  a 
strong  and  clear  position  that  the  City  should 
get  more  funds  from  the  State  because  by 
every  meastu«  of  need — fiscal  and  social — 
It  deserves  more.  The  purpose  of  government 
must  be  to  redistribute  revenues  on  the 
basis  of  need.  To  move  away  from  that  posi- 
tion Is  to  suggest  a  funadmental  shift  in 
liberal  philosophy  that  seems  both  dangerous 
and  foolhardy. 

The  well-intentioned  supporters  of  state- 
hood have  manipulated  data  in  a  way  to 
mislead  citizens  of  the  City  Into  believing 
that  there  will  be  substantial  fiscal  gains 
from  the  proposal.  The  analysis  of  the  data 
presented  here  reveals  that  there  will  be  no 
fiscal  gain  because  of  the  variety  of  costs 
*  associated  with  becoming  a  state.  Second, 
even  after  the  initial  costs  are  met,  long-term 
trends  suggest  that  the  City's  own  revenue 
sources  are  growing  too  slowly  to  be  depended 
upon  to  finance  growing  public  costs.  Third, 
while  the  (Tity's  contribution  to  the  total 
state  budget  is  declining — ^the  proportion  of 
state  aid  received  by  the  City  is  increasing. 
Fourth,  the  area  choeen  for  statehood  adds 
no  new  tax  base  for  needed  revenues,  and 
economically  is  declining  compared  to  its 
surrounding  area.  Fifth,  any  hope  for  eco- 
nomically Integrating  the  metropolitan  area 
will  be  lost. 

Statehood  advocates  have  also  claimed  that 
even  without  substantial  fiscal  gain,  home 
rule  Itself  would  make  things  better.  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand  such  an  argimient. 
The  lack  of  fiscal  gain,  rather,  suggests  that 
even  a  substantial  gain  in  home  rule  would 
not  be  directly  relevant  to  helping  the  City 
solve  its  problems. 

While  more  hwne  rule  might  alleviate  scnae 
administrative  probl^ns  for  the  city.  It  will 
not,  as  has  been  suggested,  give  a  significant 
fiscal  boost  to  the  city  treasury.  Studies  of 
localities  without  tax  and  debt  limits  have 
demonstrated  that  there  are  sufficient  inter- 
nal economic  and  political  constraints  that 
operate  to  keep  taxes  and  borrowing  to  cer- 
tain levels  whether  or  not  there  are  state- 
imposed  limits. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  I  recommend 
that  (Tltlzens  Union  oppose  the  current  move- 
ment for  statehood. 

FOOTNOTKS 

I  As  quoted  in  John  A.  Hamilton,  "Should 
New  Y<M-k  City  Secede  Fran  the  State?" 
New  Tork  Times,  May  6,  1909. 

•  New  York  Journal  American,  April  4, 1921. 
*New  Tork  Times,  May  2,  1969. 

<  Robert  M.  Halg,  Carl  S.  Shoup  and  Lyle  C. 
Fitch,  The  Financial  Problem  df  the  City  of 
New  Tork,  A  Report  to  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Management  Survey,  June  1952  (Gen- 
eral Summary  Volmne),  p.  363. 

•  Leon  E.  Panetta,  "City  Statehood — A  Time 
for  Serious  Study,"  Memorandum  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  May  19,  1971; 
Untitled  Memorandum  frcnn  Congresswoman 
Bella  Abztig's  staff  was  distributed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  officers  of  the  New  Democratic  (X>ali- 
tlon  of  New  Tork,  Jime  29,  1971. 

•This  oplnlcm  of  New  Tork  City's  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  taken  from  the  Untitled 
Memorandum  from  Congresswoman  Bella 
Abzug's  staff  (see  footnote  4)  and  from  the 
Cltlsens  Budget  Commission  report,  "Does 
New  Tork  State  Shortchange  New  Tork  City? 
A  New  Look  at  an  Old  Problem,"  December 
1969,  p.  6.  (Hereinafter  referred  to  as  CBC 
Report) 

^CBC  Report,  p.  6. 

•/bid. 

•/Md. 
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>* /bid,  p.  18. 

^  See  for  example  Raymond  Vernon,  Metro- 
potts  198S;  Bdgar  M.  Hoover  and  Raymond 
Vernon.  Anatomy  of  a  Metropolis,  New  Tork: 
Anchor  Books,  1902. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
CHINA 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   IMXAWABX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  IS 
President  Nixon  made  the  historic  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  visit  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  before  next  May. 

The  aimouncement  brought  su]wort 
and  favorable  conunent  from  most  sec- 
tors of  our  country.  I  personally  believe 
his  visit  could  be  one  of  the  great  diplo- 
matic breakthroughs  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades and  I  am  hoc>eful  that  this  and 
other  initiatives  will,  indeed,  pave  the 
way  for  a  generation  of  peace. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  attitude 
is  shared  by  many  in  my  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  that  suppcHl  for  this  new  Ini- 
tiative is  not  bounded  by  party  afBlla- 
tions  or  other  quallficatloDs.  Tlie  dty 
council  of  the  city  of  V^lmington  re- 
cently ad<:q}ted  a  resolution  commending 
the  President  for  his  "courageous  efforts 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  and  a 
peaceful  solution  to  many  international 
problems." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  city 
council's  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcori),  as  follows: 

RKSOLirnoN 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  announced 
his  plans  to  personally  visit  and  confer  with 
the  leaders  of  Chinese  Communist  powers; 
and 

Whereas,  his  announced  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  an  acceptable  peace 
for  ending  the  Vlet-Namese  War;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  premature  to  be  too  opti- 
mistic concerning  the  success  of  this  ven- 
ture by  our  President;  and 

Whereas,  opening  direct  communication 
with  the  Chinese  leadership  may  enhance 
an  early  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  result  In  the  accelerated  return  of 
our  armed  forces  and  put  an  end  to  the 
present  casualties  and  hostilities;  and 

Whereas,  conceivably  a  proper  peace  may 
result  therefrom;  and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  Indicated 
that  our  policy  will  not  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  friends  and  aUles. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  city  of  WUmlngton  That  President 
Nixon  be  commended  for  his  courageous  ef- 
forts to  seciire  a  better  understanding  and  a 
peaceful  solution  to  many  International 
problems. 

Further  resolved  That  ths  City  Clerk  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Honorable  Ruasdl  W. 
Peterson.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
the  Honorable  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  United  States 
Senator,  the  Honorable  WUllam  V.  Both,  Jt.. 
United  States  Senator,  and  the  Honorable 
Plore  8.  DuPont,  TV.  United  States  Oon- 
gTwisnian. 
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PULBRIOHT  K3NORES  MIDRAST 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  26,  1971 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 


IN  THK  HOU8I  OP  BXPBSBlMTATnnBB 
Mondav,  Jvlw  29.  1971 

lir.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  m  I 
have  often  emphasized  to  tbe  Members, 
the  COTopIicatlons  In  the  Middle  Bast  poee 
a  far  greater  threat  to  world  peace  than 
tbe  sltoatloa  now  existing  In  Sootheast 
Asia  i^iere  President  Nixon  has  effec- 
tively reduced  UJS.  military  forces  while 
preserving  tbe  legitimate  governments  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  in  addition  to  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  meantime  in  the  Middle 
East,  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  rad- 
ical Arab  governmental,  the  continued 
buildup  d  tbtii  Mediterranean  fleet  and 
the  assistance  given  the  so-called  Pal- 
estinian guerrilla  forces  are  all  evidence 
of  the  diabcdlcal  policy  being  conducted 
by  the  Russians. 

The  complete  disinterest  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Conmdttee, 
to  the  Middle  East  is  tbe  sidaject  of  a 
very  timely  editorial  commentary  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  of  July  19  irtiich  I 
bdleve  effectively  makes  its  point. 
(Fran  the  San  Diego  Union,  July  19.  1971] 
Oomnrm  8n>RmAcxB>— Pm-Bumn  Ioiiom 
Mdsast 
Tlie  oonoem  ezpreeeed  eo  often  by  Sen.  J. 
WUlUm  Folbrlght  for  tbe  taeftltby  function- 
ing of  the  eheok-«nd-b«Unoe  reUtlonahlp  be- 
tween Ooogreee  and  the  KxeouUve  u  not 
unique  In  Anurloen  history.  Ckjngreerional 
taedere  have  been  apanlng  with  prealdents 
on  this  point  for  neaily  two  oentuzles. 

HOwerer,  Senator  Fulbrlght  U  earring  a 
nlohe  of  his  own.  Not  in  memory  has  a  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Btfatkme  Oom- 
mlttee  ebown  each  obeeeetve  oonoem  with  the 
way  one  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  being 
Implemented  by  the  XxecutlTe  Branch.  For- 
eign relatione  to  the  Junior  rmfit^nr  from  Ar- 
kansas aeem  to  begin  and  end  with  the  way 
the  President  folflUs  hie  responsibilities  as 
commander  In  chief  of  tbe  armed  f  ozoes,  and 
particularly  In  the  way  Preeldent  Nlzon  Is 
proceeding  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

This  narrow  and  misdirected  interest  of 
Senator  Fulbrlght  could  defeat  the  very  cause 
he  purports  to  champion— fulfilling  the  Sen- 
ate Porelgn  BAlatlone  Committee's  constitu- 
tional role  in  the  fonnuUtlon  of  V3.  foreign 
policy. 

There  Is  a  preponderance  of  opinion  In  and 
out  of  the  government  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  today  lies  not  In  South- 
east Alia  but  In  tbe  Middle  last.  It  would 
follow  that  tbe  most  grave  decisions  to  be 
made  on  U.8.  foremen  pcdloy  lie  In  our  ap- 
proaai  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  the 
confrontation  It  threatens  to  generate  be- 
tween tbe  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  this  regard  the  record  ts  almost  unbe- 
lievable. It  shows  that  *ff»iwVTT  Fulbrlght  has 
never  chaired  a  f  uU-deee  hearing  on  the  Mid- 
dle last  queettonr  Indeed,  the  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  omducted  no  public 
hearings  on  the  Middle  Bast  question  since 
1987. 

Since  1967  the  lines  of  eonftontatlon  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  neighbors  have  been 
drawn  and  redrawn.  Tlie  Middle  But  has 
been  the  scene  ot  a  dramatic  thrust  by  Soviet 
power.  InolurtlTig  a  military  buOd-up  In  Kg^t 
and  a  dear  nhanenge  by  the  Soviet  navy  to 
the  Mediterranean  f  oroee  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organisation. 


The  oommltment  of-  the  United  States  to 
the  survival  at  braal  raises  uneetlniM  which 
should  stand  high  on  the  aneiida  «C  tbe  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Weiatltms  Committee.  Its  ohalr- 
man,  howew.  has  called  tbe  oommtttee  only 
Into  oloeed.  executive  seertons  for  secret 
briefings  on  Middle  Bast  devdopments.  while 
open  hearing  have  been  ueed  repeatedly  as 
eoundlng  boards  for  his  personal  views  on 
Bubjecte  quite  remote  from  foreign  poUey. 

It  may  be  that  the  course  of  events  In  Viet- 
nam which  so  eoncein  Senator  Fulbrlght  to- 
day might  have  been  altered  if  OongreM  and 
the  American  people  had  been  better  In- 
formed about  the  Impllcatlone  of  our  South- 
east Asian  policy  a  decade  or  more  aga  Now. 
by  skirting  the  Middle  Bart  Issue  as  he  does, 
the  senator  Is  denying  his  ftmnmlttee  an  op- 
portunity to  prevent  the  very  same  misun- 
derstandings from  clouding  our  policy  In  the 
Middle  Bast  at  some  critical  time  tn  the 
future. 


FREE  MAN  MUST  BE  ELIMINATED 
SAYS  SKINNER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  LOVBBAXA 

IN  TBB  HOUSK  OF  BBFBBBKNTATIVXS 

MondaM.  Juhf  26.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  E^peaker,  "Free 
man — Is  dying— society,  using  a  new 
technology  of  behavior,  must — c<mtroI 
him."  Man  must  give  up  his  claims  to 
"individual  freedom  and  dignity"  and 
surrender  the  basic  rights  of  "life.  lib- 
erty, and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness"  to 
insure  the  survival  of  his  culture;  or  so 
says  B.  F.  Skinner,  behavioral  psychol- 
o^aC  of  Harvard. 

From  Ume  to  time  tbe  American  peo- 
ple are  offered  little  previews  of  the  latest 
tortures  being  pjanned  for  them  by  tbo 
change  makers,  aU  designed  to  bring 
about  tbe  controlled  society  envisioned 
by  the  Intelligentsia.  Professor  Skinner's 
comments  sound  frightening,  but  the 
horrible  truth  is  that  those  in  change  of 
Federal  moneys  to  promote  changes  in 
education  have  far  too  many  times  used 
Skinner's  theories  as  tbe  basis  for  th^ 
experimentation  in  the  name  of  progres- 
sive education. 

Quite  naturally,  the  deprivations  of 
life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness 
planned  for  the  outmoded  free  man  are 
not  intended  to  enc(»npass  the  brilliant 
intelligence  of  the  new  aristocracy.  The 
intelligentsia  must  be  exempt  from  the 
repression  of  a  proclaimed  police  state 
so  that  they  remain  free  to  dream  up 
new  theoretical  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems they  continue  to  create. 

I  insert  a  newsclipplng  in  tbe  Rsc- 
ORo  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  90,  1971] 
B.  P.  SKonnB  Has  a  Plan  roa  a  Nkw  Socutt: 

But  It  Is  Not  Rzactlt  What  thz  PouinnNO 

PATHns  Had  nr  Mnts 

(By  Victor  COhn) 

Free  man  as  we  have  known  him.  or  imag- 
ined him,  Is  dying. 

Now  society,  using  a  nmr  technology  ct 
behavior,  must  design  and  control  talm. 

This  will  leave  man  "free"  to  act  bene- 
ficially In  a  better  world — not  an  Orwtillan 
"1984."  but  a  meaningful  world  without  war. 
violence,  overpopulation. 

This  arresting  argument  Is  made  by  one 


of  the  nation's  foremost  behavioral  paychol- 
oglsts.  Harvard's  Dr.  B.  P.  Skinner. 

In  a  manlf eeto  likely  to  arouae  anger  and 
argument  In  political  and  Intdleotual  dr- 
dee  throui^ut  the  world,  Rklnner  saya 
man  must  give  up  his  claims  to  "Indlvldnal 
freedom  and  dignity"  and  surrender  tbe  basic 
rights  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
h^>plneee"  to  ensure  the  survival  of  his  cul- 
ture. 

Such  "beslc  rights,"  Sklnnn-  contends,  are 
Increasingly  irrelevant  or  harmful  to  devel- 
opment of  a  future  culture  in  which  men  ot 
reason  would  want  to  live.  Society,  be  con- 
tends, has  faUed  man  badly  by  pomltUng 
him  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of  freedom. 

In  faot,  he  says,  "It  Is  not  difficult  to  dem- 
onstrate a  connectl<m  between  the  unlimited 
right  of  tbe  Individual  to  pursue  happiness 
and  the  catastrophee  threatened  by  un- 
checked breeding,  the  unrestealned  aflluence 
that  exhausts  reeouroes  and  pdlutee  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  Imminence  of  nuclear 


"What  we  need,"  asserts  Skinner,  "la  more 
control,  not  lees"  or  "some  other  culture" 
will  poesess  the  future. 

In  the  future  he  seeks,  both  behavioral  and 
genetic  engineering  would  be  part  of  a  de- 
sign to  change  man's  character.  Men  would 
change  the  genetics  they  Inherit  "with  a 
dearer  eye  to  the  consequences."  and  Intro- 
duce cultural  practlcee  to  mold  sodety. 

Skinner's  provocative  demands  are  wM» 
in  a  new  Isook,  "Beyond  Freedom  and  Dig- 
nity," condensed  In  the  August  issue  of  Psy- 
chology Ty>day  and  to  be  published  later  thiif 
year  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  argument  Is  Important  because  Skin- 
ner Is  Important.  He  cotmts  as  sdentlst,  tech- 
ndoglst  and  sodal  prophet. 

Some  wUI  sharply  crltldse  hla  new  state- 
ments, but  they  wlU  first  listen. 

Others  will  hate  him.  He  expects  this.  Co- 
pernicus was  hated,  he  points  out,  when  he 
Insulted  man's  oosmologlcal  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. Darwin  was  hated  whan  he  insoltsd 
man's  biological  view  and  Pteud  was  hated 
when  he  insulted  man's  peychdogloal  view. 

Skinner  Insults  ovx  deeply  Implanted  be- 
bavloral  view  of  "autonomous  man  of  tra- 
ditional theory."  endowed  or  entitled  to  "In- 
dividual freedom  and  dignity." 

He  says  In  eesence : 

The  traditional  autononwua  man  "is  hdd 
responsible  for  his  conduct  and  given  credit 
for  his  acblevemente."  Almost  everyone  at- 
trlbutee  human  behavior  to  "tntentlona,  pur- 
poeee.  alms  and  foals."  But  "^  sdantlfic  anal- 
ysis  shlfto  both  the  rsiponsflMllty  and  the 
achievement  to  the  environment."  It  Is  only 
when  "we  do  not  know  why  a  person  acts  as 
he  does  that  "we  attribute  his  behavior  to 
him." 

Man.  Skinner  polnte  out,  Is  already  oon- 
troUed— by  famUy,  sehod,  neighborhood, 
government,  sodety.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
how  to  do  it  better. 

What's  more,  he  argues,  man  has  in  fact 
now  reached  a  dead  end— an  end  In  whloh 
Bodety  may  die — In  his  kmg  struggle  to  shape 
his  destiny. 

"•Permissive  practices.''  he  arguee,  are  not 
truly  poUcy  but  "the  abandonment  of  pd- 
Icy,"  with  any  apparent  advantagee  In  faot 
llluaory. 

To  hhn.  the  aggreadvanees  and  hostlUty 
of  much  of  youth  Is  due  to  "defective  fMiai 
environment."  To  refuse  to  control  Is  "to 
leave  contrd  not  to  the  peniui  hlmaeU"  but 
to  the  environment. 

"The  problem."  he  matnt^ti^B  nj,  ^q  fg^^ 
man  not  from  control  but  from  certain  w^^^ 
of  control  ...  to  make  the  eodal  environ- 
ment as  free  as  poadble  of  averdve  stUnulL" 

As  to  critics  like  Britain's  C.  B,  LumiM 
who  wrote  that  "man  is  bdng  abolished" 
through     Hklnnertan     psychology — winnn^ 
now  answers:  If  Lswls  means  today's  ovsr-au> 
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tonomous  man,  then  that  man's  alsolltlon  "Is 
long  overdue."  for  he  is  about  to  destroy  \is. 

Skinner  does  not  guarantee  a  Utopia,  but 
frankly  aedcs  it.  In  bis  Utopia,  people  would 
learn  to  live  together  without  wars  and  quar- 
reling. They  would  produce  the  goods  they 
need  by  consuming  no  more  than  a  reaaon- 
able  part  of  the  world's  resourcee.  They  would 
bear  no  more  children  than  they  can  raise 
decently. 

Man's  attempts  so  far  to  create  utoplaa 
have,  he  concedes,  been  Ignominious  fallurea. 
But  "tmplanned  and  lnq>erfeot  culturee  have 
failed  too,"  and — his  conduslon — "we  have 
not  yet  seen  what  man  can  make  of  man." 

Science  has  now  learned  that  "behavior 
la  shaped  and  maintained  by  Its  conse- 
quences." This  means  "we  can  manipulate" 
man's  envlroiunent.  Man's  genetic  endow- 
ment can  be  changed  only  dowly,  but  changes 
In  the  Individuals  environment  have  "quiok 
and  dramatic  results." 

Therafore.  by  devdc^lng  a  "technology  of 
behavior."— a  technology  only  in  its  Infancy 
and  for  which  Skinner  cannot  3ret  draw  a 
detailed  sodal  at  political  blueprint— "It 
should  be  possible  to  design  a  worid  in  which 
behavior  Ukdy  to  be  pxmlshed  sddom  or 
never  occurs." 

DeslraUe  actions  would  be  reinforced  In 
this  sodety.  Only  acting  weU  would  be  en- 
couraged by  the  oontroUera. 

Though  Skinner  offers  no  plan  he  does  sug- 
gest a  beginning. 

He  beUeves  an  Intendve  study  should  be 
made  of  man,  bis  needs  and  his  sodety — 
In  order  to  see  which  actions  should  be  re- 
inforced and  which  conditioned  out  of  his 
behavior. 

To  those  who  say,  "Will  not  controlled  »»>^" 
be  simply  a  victim?"  Skinner  answers:  there 
have  always  been  the  controlled  and  the 
controllers.  "Those  who  object  most  violently 
to  the  manipulation  of  behavior  now  'make 
the  meet  vigorous  efforts  to  manipulate  .  .  . 

B.  P.  (for  Burrhus  Frederic)  Skinner,  67, 
developed  the  theory  of  "operant  behavior" 
to  operate  or  shape  or  manipulate  the  be- 
havior of  pigeons  or  mice— <v  men. 

Sto  did  it  by  combining  appropriate 
"sttmuU"  with  "programs  of  relnforoemanr 
to  lead  to  the  "terminal  bdiavlor"  that  the 
operator  desires;  •«.  a  pigeon  U  taught  to 
play  Ping  Pong  (as  Sklnnar  taught  pigeons 
In  the  19S0S)  by  breaking  the  aetlon  Into 
Uttle  pleoss  and  rewarding  eaoh  step  with  a 
Mt  of  oom.  Or  a  child  is  "operated"  to  laam 
gsognvhy  by  preeoitlng  him  with  a  piece  of 
Information  at  a  time,  than  rewarding  wm 
with  the  answer  "oorreot"  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  aohtovaoMnt. 

HS  proposed  a  tttopu  baaed  on  his  theories 
In  his  novd  "Walden  Two." 

Sklnnsrlan  peyohdogy  led  to  programmed 
Instruction  and  ttsfihing  »»»f^<hiTi^  it  led  to 
bsltavkir  therapy— eondttloning  by  positive 
reward — as  used  today  In  many  mental  hos- 
pitals, prlaoos  and  training  schools  fOr  the 
delinquent  ot  retarded.  R  led  to  a  new  view 
of  man.  It  also  led  to  a  NaUooal  Medal  of 
Sdence  and  many  other  honors  for  «»«»"»*- 
and  a  poslUon  as  one  of  the  most  admired— 
and  oriUolsed— thinkers  m  the  world. 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  BESHLIN 
PASSES  AWAY  AT  AGE  101 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  FamrsTLTAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RBPBBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  former  Congressman  Earl  H. 
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Beshlln  of  Warren.  Pa.,  died  Monday, 
July  12.  at  the  age  of  101.  Mr.  Beshlln 
suffered  a  fall  in  his  home  which  re- 
sulted in  a  broken  hip.  He  died  in  the 
Warren  Goieral  Hospital  following  sur- 
gery. 

Congressman  BeshUn  was  bom  April 
28.  1870,  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  where 
he  resided  all  his  life.  Although  never  at- 
tending a  formal  law  school,  he  received 
his  legal  training  as  a  clerk  in  a  law  of- 
fice. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  23  and  had  been  practicing  law  for 
the  past  78  years.  Despite  his  age.  he 
walked  daily  to  his  office  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bank  k  Trust  Building. 

Mr.  Beshlln's  community  service  be- 
gan in  1899  whm  he  served  as  borough 
manager  until  1903.  He  was  burgess  from 
1906  imtil  1909,  referee  in  bankruptcy 
from  1898  until  1917,  and  solicitor  for  the 
borough  council  from  1914  to  1918.  He 
served  as  a  school  board  member  for  16 
years,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Warren  State  Hospital 
from  1935  through  1939. 

After  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
local  court  in  1893,  he  was  sidisequently 
admitted  to  the  UJS.  district  court,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Poinsylvania.  and  as 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court.  He  devoted  most  of  his  long  ca- 
reer to  civil  court  cases.  The  high  point 
of  his  legal  career  was  Us  election  in 
1917  to  the  6Sth  Congress.  He  was  the 
only  Democrat— Democratic-Prohibi- 
tionist—since  the  Civil  War  to  be  elected 
to  a  national  office  from  Pennsylvania's 
23d  District. 

Many  Members  will  remember  Bfr. 
Beshlln  when  he  spoke  before  the  House 
on  March  4.  1971.  as  tbe  oldest  charter 
member  of  the  Former  Monbers  of  Con- 
gress, Inc.  I  am  sure  you  Join  Mrs.  John- 
son and  I  in  expressing  our  ssrmpathy  to 
the  family  of  former  Congressman  Besh- 
lln in  the  loss  of  this  truly  remarkable 
man. 
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PHOSPHATES  IN  DETEROENTB  AND 
STREAM  CHANNEZJZATION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  mcaxaAM 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  BBPBBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  sev- 
eral articles  have  come  to  my  attention 
hi  recent  days  whloh  discuss  subjects  of 
immediate  Interest  to  the  Ccogress  and 
the  public. 

One  by  Dr.  Howard  Tanner,  director 
of  the  Dqiartment  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Michigan 
State  Universl^,  discusses  i^ovhates  in 
detergents.  Dr.  Tanner  presents  a  most 

thoughtful  tHef!Mf»OTI 

The  second  artltde  written  by  Tom 
Herman  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Jtily  19  and  dlscosBes  stream 
channelisation.  Itie  article  very  effec- 
tlvdy  spells  out  the  problem  and  view- 
points of  coDservatlonists  and  agricul- 
ture interests. 

Ttie  two  articles  follow: 


(Non. — ^KMB  prsaldent  Arthur  Ndaon  has 
been  asked  to  state  KMB's  podtton  on  phos- 
phates m  detergents.  Nelson  rafsrred  tbe 
project  to  KMB  consultant  Dr.  Howard  Tan- 
ner, director  of  tbe  Natural  Beeourcee  De- 
partment, Michigan  State  Unlverdty.  Here 
are  Dr.  Tanner's  oommenta:) 

The  question  of  phosphates  In  detergents, 
like  so  many  things  theee  daya.  Is  not  dear 
cut.  Let's  talk  about  the  objective  and  then 
tbe  poadble  steps  to  obtain  the  objective. 

First  of  all.  the  objective  is  to  eliminate, 
or  drastteally  reduce,  the  amount  of  phoe- 
pbatea  going  into  our  aurf  ace  waters.  The 
role  of  phosphates  in  eutrophlcatton  of  fresh- 
water is  a  oompllcated  subject  In  Itself.  How- 
ever, I  accept  the  opinion  hdd  by  a  great 
majority  of  authorlttee  that  nmttit^  plws- 
phate  Input  into  freehwaters  is  the  moat 
practical  and  effective  way  to  dow  eutrophl- 
catlon.  There  are  exceptions,  there  are  argu- 
menta,  but  usuaUy  this  wlU  be  true.  We 
should  commit  ouradves  to  stop  the  dis- 
charge of  phosphate  rich  wastewater  Into 
our  freehwaters  and  we  should  do  it  soon. 

The  question  of  worid  phosphate  supply  Is 
iwrt  of  the  question.  The  world's  supply  la 
limited,  but  i^parentty  not  vary  limited. 
However.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  projeddon 
of  only  this  oountry'a  nertfls  and  then  only 
for  60-100  yeara.  Phoaphatee  are  the  key  de- 
ment which  has  pennltted  us  to  expand 
greaUy  world  agricultural  production  In  the 
last  160  years.  Presumably,  It  will  remain  a 
key  element  as  we  double  and  donUe  again 
worid  food  production.  The  aspirations  of 
other  oountriee  will  plaoe  an  even  Inereaalng 
burden  on  pboqibate  supplies.  I  doubt  If  we 
will  run  out,  but  certainly  we  are  going  to 
be  pushed  to  lower  and  lower  grade  iiieis  iiia. 

la  It  reaUy  good  long  range  oonasrvatlon 
to  permit  the  use  of  phospatee  In  detergentaf 
My  answer  Is,  probably  not.  Prom  a  reeource 
use  standpoint  this  Is  not  a  panic  question 
but  prudence  should  say,  let's  not  spend  our 
supply  of  phoq)hatee  In  t««Mwg  deteigenta. 

So  far  we  have  looked  at  both  ends  of  the 
question.  Worid  phosphate  stq>ply  is  not 
Infinite  and  we  need  to  ke^  phosphate  out 
of  freehwater. 

The  siiggeetlon  is  made  that  phosphates 
dujuld  corns  out  of  detergenta  The  phna 
phatee  In  municipal  wastee  are  aonawhara 
between  SS%  and  67%  of  detergent  origin 
depending  tqmn  whldi  "world  authority"  that 
you  ohooee  to  believe.  I  would  edect  40%  aa 
a  reaeonable  estimate.  Tlisrefare.  the  removal 
of  phoqdiatee  from  detergenta  wUl  not  sdve 
the  prdMem  of  phoaphatee  going  into  our 
surface  waters,  and  phosphate  removal  strat- 
eglea  must  contlntM  to  be  Installed  In  mnnlo- 
Ipid  systems  and  they  must  oontlntM  to  be 
Improved.  Whether  we  InataU  hidogleal  Bf- 
tesns  aa  I  would  propoee.  or  diemleal  i»edpl- 
tatlon  systems,  or  some  other  systam.  Is  not 
at  this  pdnt.  relevant.  But  to  be  effective  any 
phosphate  removal  gateau  haa  got  to  be  very 
effective— perbape  about  90%. 

On*  more  aspect  of  detergenta:  As  flw  as  Z 
know  thare  Is  preeantly  no  snbsUtnta  lor 
phoqthatea  in  detergenta  ttiat  fully  qualifies 
aa  aaf e,  effective,  and  non-pollntlng.  If  NTA 
is,  tn  tact,  out  of  oonsldsratton  then  I  beltava 
the  avallahUlty  of  a  substltnta  for  phcaphates 
Is  a  matter  of  years  away,  not  ■"»««»»■  Boom 
wUI  aigna  tn  favor  of  mmpa  and  soaps  are 
part  of  the  answer.  But  the  diallenge  Is  to 
be  aMe  to  eojoy  the  advantages  that  tech- 
nology has  given  us  without  nsgismi^ 
environment.  To  go  baek  to  soaps  is  a 
badcwards  la  eonvanlenoe  and  wtU ' 
be  rejeoted  by  many. 

Suggestion  solutions:  I  suggest  that  wa 
find  eennnmle  ways  to  pisasuie  the  soap  and 
detergent  oompanlss  to  soala  down  the  pas^ 
oentage  of  phosphstaa  la  detergenta.  lookiat 
forward  to  the  tUae  whan  tte  oontaBt  ean  be 
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reduced  to  cero.  As  on«  approach.  I  suggest 
a  tax  on  detertenta  baaed  on  the  percent  of 
pbcMpbatea  In  the  prodaot.  with  the  tax  be- 
ing eaimarked  for  nae  In  eonstruotton  of 
waste  treatment  and/or  waste  recToUnc  sys- 
tems. This  tax  would  be  reviewed  and  sealed 
up  or  down  annuaHy  to  Increase  or  decrease 
pressure  on  the  companies.  Such  eoonomlc 
pressure  towards  the  gradual  removal  of 
phosphates  would  have  to  be  reasonable  and 
ratlonaL  I  couldnt  tell  you  whether  It  would 
take  one  year  or  five,  but  It  would  have  to 
be  aooon^anled  by  an  active  search  for  a 
suitable  substitute  and  an  aasuranee  that 
the  subaUtutas  fvoposed  were.  In  fact,  safe 
for  human  health  and  for  the  environment 
before  they  could  be  employed. 

FK>m  the  figures  given  earlier  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  elimination  of  phosphates 
from  detergents  will  be  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion. AsB»im1ng  no  phosphates  in  detergents, 
we  still  have  an  estimated  60%  of  the  phos- 
phates coming  In  from  other  sources;  human 
eaurement,  garbage  from  disposal  units,  and 
fartUlasrs.  Whichever  way  we  go  we  must 
continue  to  Improve  our  systems  of  extract- 
Ing  phoq>hates  from  sewage  effluents.  Any 
system  that  only  removes  phosphates,  such 
as  chsTnlcsJ  precipitation  does,  is  also  only  a 
partial  answer.  It  solves  a  wastewater  prob- 
lem and  creates  a  solid  waste  problem.  Phos- 
Idiates  are  the  greatest  benefit  to  man  as  a 
plant  nutrient.  Let's  keep  it  that  way.  Our 
^>proach  to  wastes  must  be  to  put  wastes 
back  Into  their  most  suitable  role — In  this 
case,  as  a  plant  nutrient.  This  Is  the  con- 
ceptual base  of  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity Water  Quality  Management  Project.  Use 
wastewater  to  grow  plants  to  be  harvested  for 
man's  use.  Simple. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  July  19, 1071  ] 
Watbkwat  Wkanglz:  Wxonua,  Son.  SamcE 
Snu  EcoLooisTS'  Tax  Br  Ai/rxaum 
anxAita — DKKPEjrara,  WmzKiwa  Rivkxs 
Ans  Fsaifxas,  Bur  Scxmxxt.  Pish  An 
OrrxN  DssraOTXD;  A  DiSAORKKiairr  on 
Economics 

(By  Tom  Barman) 

CovmoTON,  Oa. — ^The  Alcovy  River  Is  a 
tranquil  stream  that  flows  through  a  dense 
forest  for  about  50  miles  near  here.  Many 
oonservatlonlsts  cherish  It  as  one  of  the 
state's  most  precious  natural  treasures.  "It's 
one  of  the  few  remaining  impoUuted  rivers 
In  Qeorgta,"  says  Charles  Wharton,  biology 
professor  at  Georgia  State  University,  who 
often  brings  his  students  here  to  study  the 
river's  complex  ecosystem. 

But  the  Alcovy  Is  regarded  ss  a  big  head- 
ache by  scares  of  farmers  who  own  land 
along  Its  banks  and  complain  that  its  oc- 
casional floods  keep  them  from  being  able 
to  cultivate  some  of  their  land.  So  in  1960 
they  were  delighted  when  the  UJ9.  Soil  Con- 
servation Swvlee  (8C8)  proposed  a  tlO.9  mil- 
lion project  that  Included  straightening  and 
de^>enlng  73  miles  of  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, as  w^  as  bulldozing  more  than  800 
acres  of  the  forests  along  its  banks. 

The  state's  conservation  groups  exfrioded 
In  protest,  arguing  that  the  SCS  pt&n  would 
turn  the  Alcovy  into  an  ugly  ditch  and  wipe 
out  a  rich  fish  and  wUdlUe  habitat.  After  the 
V£.  Interior  Department  and  the  Georgia 
Game  and  Pish  Commission  joined  the  fight, 
the  SCS  reluctantly  agreed  to  modify  Its 
plan.  But  the  other  agencies  still  oppose  even 
the  modified  plan,  and  the  SCS  now  says 
the  project  is  "in  limbo." 

xcoLOOicAX.  sn»  uraexs 
Controversies  like  the  one  over  the  Alcovy 
have  brought  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
under  heavy  fire  here  and  in  scores  of  other 
eommimltles  around  the  nation  where  na- 
ture lovera  fear  the  destruction  of  rustic, 
msandOTlng   creeks,  streams  and  ilvars  by 
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8C8  bulldoaers.  Critics  charge  that  the 
agency,  which  Is  a  branch  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  Is  so  Intent  upon  hamcMlng 
water  to  serve  Mg  landholders'  needs  that  It 
ignores  the  eoologteal  side  effects  of  its  work. 

A  number  of  critics  also  contend  that 
many  of  the  most  expensive  projects  an 
economically  unjustlflable.  Tbtj  assert  that 
the  SCS  often  underestimates  coets  and  in- 
flates benefits  when  pressured  by  powerful 
Congressman  who  view  such  projects  as 
handy  reelection  aids  and  who,  if  angered, 
could  vote  against  the  next  SCS  budgetary 
request. 

All  this  criticism  plainly  angers  SCS  offi- 
cials. "Many  of  these  people  who  call  them- 
adves  soologlsts  arent  true  oonsorvaAlonlBts," 
says  Robert  Oertti,  an  SCS  assistant  state 
conservationist  In  Georgia.  "They're  preser- 
vationists. They  want  to  preserve  everything 
just  the  way  it  was  back  in  the  time  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  And  If  we  followed  that  kind 
of  thinking,  that's  just  where  we'd  be,  back 
In  the  Stone  Age." 

The  criticism  Is  especially  galling  to  the 
SCS  because  the  agency  was,  for  many  yean, 
the  darling  of  the  conservationists.  It  was 
created  in  1035  by  Congress,  at  the  urging  of 
President  Pranklln  Roosevelt,  largtiy  to  com- 
bat the  huge  problem  of  soU  erosion,  then  a 
major  headache  to  fanners  all  across  the 
country  but  especially  In  the  Midwest's 
"Dust  Bowl."  Since  then,  the  SCS  has  taught 
millions  of  landowners  bow  to  lay  out  their 
land  so  as  to  Impede  soil  runoff,  using  such 
soil  conservation  techniques  as  terraces, 
windbreaks  and  strip  cropping. 

"Conservation  is  our  middle  name,"  says 
Hollls  R.  Williams,  deputy  administrate  for 
watersheds,  "and  we've  earned  It." 

Today  the  agency  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  most  formidable 
bureaucracies.  It  employs  about  14.500  peo- 
ple. Including  engineers,  bydrologlsts,  ge(4o- 
glsts.  economists,  biologists,  agronomlsta. 
foresters,  and  soil  scientists.  Its  congres- 
sional appropriation  for  fiscal  1971,  which 
ended  Jtme  80,  was  $387  million.  Out  of  that, 
an  estimated  $16  million  went  for  "channtil- 
zatlon,"  the  name  usually  applied  to  straight- 
ening, deepening  and  cleaning  out  of  streams. 

Since  1954.  when  Congress  first  authorlaed 
s\ich  projects,  the  SCS  has  spent  over  (90 
million  on  channelization  affecting  6,164 
miles  of  streams,  an  official  says.  Of  that, 
over  $60  million  was  used  to  dig  approxi- 
mately 3,000  miles  of  channels,  and  about 
$30  million  was  \ised  for  "clearing  and  snag- 
ging." which  often  means  pulling  drag  lines 
along  a  river  bottom  to  remove  sandbars, 
logs  and  trees. 

12,000  icajBS  or  watxxwatb 

Another  300  projects  involving  8.000  to 
10,000  miles  of  channelization  now  are  under 
way.  The  agency  is  planning  future  projects 
affecting  an  additional  13,000  miles  of  water- 
ways. 

Even  the  agency's  toughest  critics  concede 
that  many  of  Its  projects  have  done  a  world 
of  good.  The  soil  conservation  prc^gram  has 
preserved  millions  of  acres  of  rich  topsoU. 
The  small  watershed  program  has  created 
reservoirs  and  dams  that  serve  as  badly 
needed  municipal  and  local  water-storage 
facilities,  storing  excess  water  in  rainy  sea- 
sons and  releasing  It  gradually  In  dry  times. 
The  reservcMrs.  which  often  double  as  recrea- 
tional facilities,  imqueetlonably  encourage 
the  growth  of  new  Industry  and  help  local 
economies. 

There's  little  controversy  about  that,  but 
there's  plenty  when  the  SCS  seeks  to  include 
rlver-straightenlng  as  part  of  a  project.  In 
Justifying  channelization,  the  SCS  maintains 
that  many  natural  rivers  and  river  swamps 
need  to  be  straightened  and  deepened  In  or- 
der to  carry  off  excess  water  from  upstream. 
"The  purpose  of  a  stream  U  to  oairy  w»ter. 
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not  just  to  look  pretty,"  sasy  Mr.  Cartel,  the 
SCS  ofllclal  In  Georgia.  "When  we  channelize 
a  river,  we  arant  ruining  It.  We're  inqirov- 
ing  it." 

During  a  recent  seven-hour  interview  In 
bis  Was^ilngton.  D.C.,  office,  HoUls  Williams, 
the  deputy  administrator  for  watersheds, 
said: 

"Personally,  when  I  see  a  swamp,  I  think 
back  to  my  boyhood  days  In  Arkansas  and 
I  think  of  snakes,  water  moccasins  and  mos- 
quitoes. And  I  think  bow  nice  It  would  be 
to  drain  that  swamp  and  build  a  quiet  lake, 
where  a  man  could  fish  with  his  boy  and 
where  a  Sunday  school  class  could  visit,  and 
where  a  man  could  swim  without  fear.  And 
I  think  that  the  lake  could  also  store  water 
for  nearby  towns,  and  prevent  flooding,  and 
maybe  attract  new  industry.  Yes,  I'm  biased 
personally,  but  I'm  not  biased  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. I  realize  some  people  think 
swamps  are  valuable,  and  I  give  both  sides  a 
fair  hearing." 

Nonsense,  reply  the  oonsorvatlonlsts.  Offi- 
cials of  assorted  state  game  and  fish  com- 
mJestona  and  the  U.S.  Interior  Department 
complain  that  Uie  SCS  has  repeatedly  ig- 
nored their  warnings  of  the  ecological  havoc 
that  will  be  wreaked  by  channelization  proj- 
ects. An  Interior  Department  staffer  in  At- 
lanta says.  "The  SOS  frequently  doesn't  pay 
any  attention  to  what  they're  told  either  by 
lis  or  by  other  environmental  groups.  They 
listen,  of  course,  because  they're  bound  to 
by  law.  But  then  they  go  right  ahead  with 
their  prevloxis  plans." 

The  subject  of  channelization  Is  a  particu- 
larly emotional  one  in  the  Southeast,  which 
has  an  especially  large  number  of  riven  ss 
well  as  heavy  rainfall  and  Is  thus  scheduled 
to  undergo  more  channelization  than  othw 
areas  of  the  nation. 

THUMBS   DOWN    ON    PaOJXCTS 

Recently,  several  communities  have  star- 
tled the  SCS  by  voting  to  withdraw  support 
for  channelization  projects.  In  August  of 
1970.  the  Seminole  County.  Ga.,  board  of 
commiflslonere  voted  unanimously  not  to 
open  bids  for  construction  of  a  39-mlIe  chan- 
nel on  Dry  Creek.  A  month  later,  the  com- 
mlaaloners  of  Floyd  County.  Ga..  voted 
unanimously  to  withdraw  the  county^  sup- 
port for  a  plan  to  channelize  about  10  miles 
of  Johns  Creek  and  a  major  tributary.  In 
Florida,  several  landownere  along  a  project 
on  the  state's  west  coast  are  holding  up  a 
channelization  plan.  And  in  Indiana,  con- 
servatloDlst  op^oe\x,\<m  has  slowed  develop- 
ment at  the  Lo0t  C^eek  watershed. 

The  SCS  is  feeling  pressxire  on  other  frcmts, 
too.  A  public  Interest  law  firm.  Natural  Re- 
soiirces  Defense  Council  Inc..  Is  considering 
filing  some  lawsrilts  against  SCS  projects, 
diarging  that  the  agency  is  violating  en- 
vlroiunental  protection  laws.  On  Capitol  Hill. 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  the  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat, sought  unsucceesfully  to  amend  the  fis- 
cal 1973  agriculture  approprlatlone  bill  so  as 
to  block  moet  channelization  work  for  at 
lecut  one  year.  "I've  never  seen  such  una- 
nimity among  conservation  groups  as  on 
this  Issue,"  he  says.  A  dozen  conservation 
groups  testified  on  behalf  of  the  amendment 
at  Hoiise  hearings. 

Rep.  Jc^n  Dingell.  chairman  of  the  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  conservation  subconunlttee 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, says  he  will  Investigate  the  SOS  to 
see  how  well  it's  conforming  to  environmen- 
tal protection  laws.  "The  agriculture  crowd 
is  one  of  the  worst  when  it  comes  to  paying 
attention  to  environmental  values,"  says  tbe 
Michigan  Democrat.  "They  must  be  brought 
to  heel  somehow,  but  frankly.  I'm  not  yet 
sure  exactly  how." 

Another  Important  debate  is  taking  place 
at  tbe  Water  Resources  CouncO,  an  Inter- 
agency group  that  Is  proposing  changes  In 
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the  way  that  a  oontroreralal  "cost  benefit 
ratio"  Is  ^>plied  to  varlovis  government  wa- 
ter projects.  The  ooet-beneflt  ratio  weighs 
estimated  ooets  of  a  project  against  its  bene- 
fits over  a  broad  span  of  yean,  and  critics 
charge  that  it's  cturently  rigged  in  favor  of 
approving  virtually  anything  that's  backed 
by  a  powerful  lawmaker.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Council  has  proposed  several  highly 
technical  changes  in  the  ratio  that  would 
make  it  harder  to  Justify  projects,  including 
charmtilzatlon.  but  they  have  yet  to  be  u>- 
proved. 

What  especially  rankles  economists  is  that 
chazmeUaatlon  projects  frequently  Increase 
avaUable  farm  land  at  little  cost  to  the  farm- 
er. Economists  like  Jack  L.  Knetsch  of  the 
President's  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity argue  that  "It  makes  Uttle  sense  to  me 
for  the  Agrlciilture  Department  to  sponsor 
this  while  at  the  same  time  paying  farmen 
subsidies  not  to  plant  already  existing  land." 

But  the  primary  complaint  Is  the  massive 
impact  channellzaUon  has  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  critics  say  there  Is  more  than  am- 
ple scientific  documentation  of  this  Ftor  ex- 
ample: 

A  1964  study  by  two  memben  of  the  North 
Carolina  WUdllfe  Resources  Commission 
compared  fish  populations  in  33  channelized 
streama  wttli  popula-ttons  In  36  nearby  natur- 
al streama.  Their  finding:  The  channelised 
streams  had  00%  fewer  catchable-size  g**"" 
fish.  Their  study  added.  "The  data  further 
revealed  that  no  significant  return  towards 
the  natural  stream  populations  occurred 
within  a  40-year  period  following  channel- 
ization.'* 

An  impubllshed  study  by  the  Mississippi 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  in  1068  showed 
a  decrease  in  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  in  the 
"Hppah  River  to  4.8  from  340.7  before  chan- 
nelization. 

NOT  BUND  TO  CKITIUMM 

This  research  and  criticism  haven't  gone 
unnoUoed  by  the  SCS.  In  February.  Ken- 
neth B.  Grant,  the  current  head  of  the 
agency,  dispatched  a  six-page  memo  to  every 
SOS  state  conservationist  calling  for  a  review 
of  all  channelization  work  in  progress  and 
a  decision  as  to  whether  each  one  would 
have  "minor  or  no  adverse  effect"  on  the  en- 
vironment, "some  adverse  effect."  or  "serious 
adverse  effect." 

"We're  not  blind  to  the  criticism."  says 
Mr.  Grant.  "We  realize  that  many  of  these 
special  Interest  groups  want  to  protect  the 
environment,  but  I  want  to  stress  that  we 
have  to  think  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 
We  have  to  look  at  It  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  environment  as  well  as  the  land- 
owner." 

Some  conservation  groups,  however,  fear 
"Memo  108"  wUl  be  a  waste  of  time  because 
destructive  channelization  projects  will 
simply  be  labeled  as  having  "minor  or  no  ad- 
verse effect,"  ignoring  Interior  Department 
complaints.  tSx.  Grant  insists  the  review  wUl 
be  fair.  "Congress  has  charged  us  with  making 
the  Judgment  on  whether  to  go  ahead  with  a 
project,  and  we  will  conduct  that  study 
fairly."  he  says.  "Congress  can  always  kfll  a 
project  if  It  thinks  we're  wrong." 

One  project  conservation  group  will  be 
watching  with  special  Interest  In  the  next 
few  weeks  Is  the  Alcovy,  which  today  Is  placid 
and  unhurried.  The  dense  hardwood  forest 
along  its  banks  is  home  to  deer  and  racoons, 
wild  turkeys  and  various  forms  of  mlctoblotlc 
life  that  biologists  like  Prof.  Wharton  of 
Georgia  State  come  from  miles  away  to  study. 
The  water  Is  Ice-cold.  An  occasional  turtle 
suns  Itself  on  a  stone. 

WHAT  FUCB  XTFlUUMUTt 

"The  SCS.  which  has  trlmmad  Its  proposal 
for  channeHsIng  the  Alcovy  to  46  miles  from 
the  original  73-mUe  plan,  says  that  stralght- 
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enlng  the  river  and  clearing  Its  banks  of  for- 
est would  produce  benefits  of  $1JK)  for  each 
dollar  In  costs  over  a  60-year  period. 

But  Mr.  Knetsch.  the  economist  with  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, has  studied  the  project's  economics  In 
depth,  and  he  strongly  disagrees.  His  finding: 
The  project  at  best  comd  produce  benefits  of 
only  46  cents  for  each  dollar  In  costs.  At 
worst,  it  might  produce  only  18  cents  for  each 
dollar  Invested.  In  fact,  he  contends,  "It 
wovtld  be  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  entire 
river  and  the  forests"  from  private  landown- 
en  and  leave  them  the  way  they  are. 

Robert  Davis,  an  economist  with  George 
Washington  University  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  has  also  studied  the  Al- 
covy's  economics  and  concluded  the  SCS  fig- 
ures "are  totally  farcical."  Says  Mr.  Davis: 
"The  SCS  has  made  a  mockery  of  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  by  "ddlng  phony  benefits." 

However.  Eugene  C.  Bule,  the  SCS's  assist- 
ant deputy  admlnlstnUH'  for  watershed  plan- 
ning, says:  "I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying 
that  oxa  figures  are  defensible.  I  wont  say 
they're  absolutely  accurate  because  they  are 
based  on  judgment  ftustore  and  no  two  econ- 
omists will  ever  agree.  But  we  do  Insist  that 
our  evaluation  Is  based  on  defensible,  sup- 
portable figures." 

Rep.  Ben  Blackburn,  a  Oeotgla  Bq>ubllcan 
from  a  nearby  district,  recently  checked  to 
find  out  how  many,  if  any,  of  the  farmen 
along  the  Alcovy  whose  lands  would  be 
cleared  at  federal  expense  are  already  getting 
farm  subsidies  not  to  plant  oTiting  cleared 
land.  His  finding:  At  least  70  out  of  the  183 
landowners  are  receiving  subsidies. 

"Nobody  has  explained  the  logic  of  that  to 
me,"  says  Ben  Dlllard,  administrative  aaalst- 
ant  to  Rep.  Blackburn. 


CX)MMUmSTS  PLEDGE  DEFEAT 
OP  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lonisiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist countries  are  mellowliig;  at  least 
this  Is  the  line  being  used  to  condition 
our  people  to  accept  ideological  integra- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  people  in  the 
Communist  countries  have  not  gotten 
the  word. 

Today  we  learn  of  three  East  German 
men  attempting  by  foot  to  escape  to  the 
West.  One  was  killed  and  a  second 
wounded  by  their  Communist  cai>tors. 

Meanwhile,  from  Hong  Kong,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Red  counterpart  again 
called  for  defeat  of  "UJ3.  imperialism  and 
Its  running  dogs."  Chou  En-lai  repledged 
the  support  of  his  government  and  peo- 
ple to  "flght  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Cuban  people,  and  to  defeat  UJB.  ag- 
gresflors  through  to  the  end." 

It  appears  that  the  only  people  who 
think  that  communism  Is  changing  or 
mellowing  are  our  pseudolntellectuals 
and  the  communications  media.  But 
then,  they  are  of  the  new  aristocracy  who 
rally  talk  to  each  other  and,  after  a  while, 
forget  that  their  talk  Is  propaganda 
aimed  at  the  American  people  and  be- 
gin believing  themselves. 

I  Insert  two  newscUndngs  at  this 
point: 
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[FMhu  the  Washington  Post,  July  36.  1071] 
BSKUN  ■kafb  T»t 

BxBLiN. — ^East  German  troops  foiled  an  at- 
tempt by  three  men  to  escape  from  Bast  to 
West  Berlin,  killing  one  and  wounding  a  sec- 
ond. 

West  Berlin  police  said  Uie  East  Gennan 
troops  turned  on  floodll^ts  and  fired  about 
30  shots  at  the  men  as  they  ran  across  the 
last  few  yards  to  a  fence  bordering  the 
American  sector  of  West  Berlin. 

[Vtom  Renter,  July  35,  1071]    ^ 
Cbou  Vows  AoAiN  To  DxnuT  U.S. 

HoNO  Kong.  July  35. — Chinese  Premier 
Chou  En-lai  today  reiterated  a  pledge  to  de- 
feat UjB.  aggresson  in  a  meaaage  to  mark  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Cuban  sparU  day, 
Radio  Peking  reported. 

The  message,  addressed  to  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro,  said.  "The  Cuban  peo- 
ple's struggle  has  provided  great  8i^>p(Mt  to 
the  <%meae  people  and  people  of  the  world 
In  the  struggle  against  UJ3.  imperialism  and 
Ks  running  dogs." 

"The  Chinese  government  and  people  will 
as  usual  fight  shoiUder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Cuban  pec^le.  help  each  other  and  learn  from 
each  other,  and  to  defeat  UJ3.  aggressors 
through  to  the  end,"  It  added. 


CONSUMERISM 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHnroTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jidy  26.  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munications Workers  'of  America  re- 
cently held  its  annual  convention  and 
passed  a  resolution  on  consumer  protec- 
tion which  I  believe  touches  on  several 
major  social  and  economic  Issues  that 
should  be  of  Interest  to  us  all. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
me  that  c<Mnmunicatlons  workers — In- 
dividuals whose  occupations  are  pre- 
dominantly concerned  with  the  trans- 
mls8l(m  and  Interchange  of  thoughts, 
opinions,  and  Information — have  been, 
and  are,  on  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
for  consumers'  rights.  Perhaps  due  to 
the  very  nature  of  their  work,  they  are 
more  aware  than  others  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  free  flow  of  ac- 
curate information  In  an  open  society. 

In  any  discussion  of  consumer  legis- 
lation, I  think  It  Is  wise  to  remember 
that  law  Is  supposed  to  be  a  codification 
of  those  lasting  values  upon  which  a 
people  agree.  In  this  coimtry,  the  "mar- 
ketplace ideal"  is  such  a  value  This  ideal 
assumes  that  objects.  Ideas,  customs,  and 
products  enter  the  marketplace  and 
eventually  tmder  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
the  citizens,  the  best  of  all  possibilities 
emerges.  Abuse  of  this  ideal,  motivated 
by  Individual  greed  and  irresponsibility. 
Is  made  possible  by  consumer  deception 
and  leads  Inevitably  to  consumer  fraud. 
Insofar  as  the  law  falls  to  regulate  viola- 
tions of  this  Ideal  and.  In  turn,  protect 
the  citizen-consumer,  we  have  failed. 

The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.  as  well  as 
the  Truth-ln-ParJf aging  Act,  were  solid 
steps  In  the  right  direction  toward  pub- 
lic policies  which  will  protect  consumers 
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from  abuse.  Bui  I  have  come  to  realise, 
together  with  the  Communlcattona 
Woitan  of  America,  that  freedom  from 
something  ts  not  enough.  We  must  have 
freedom  for  something.  Freedom  nhoukl 
not  be  merdy  a  measure  of  safety,  but 
a  full  ix>partunlty.  Freedom  ought  to  be 
a  means  to  enaUe  coosunto^  to  enter 
the  maite^Iace  with  confldence  and 
security. 

Ut.  Speaker,  these  are  thofights  which 
should  stay  with  us  as  we  consider  legis- 
lation intended  to  bring  a  degree  of  fair- 
ness and  equity  to  the  marke^lace.  At 
this  point  I  Include  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  resolution  In  the 

RxBm.TRioit  SSA-71-S:  OoNBrncxmic 

TlM  OommunlcaUons  Workers  of  America 
hM  recorded  ItaeU  In  favor  of  pending  and 
enacted  tagMattre  propoaals  to  protect  the 
IndlTldnal  American  agalnit  tiM  mlnuen  of 
tlie  marketplace,  but  the  straggle  baa  raaebed 
a  point  irtUeh  reqalna  as  to  raaaieM  where 
we  stand  and  to  renew  our  effort. 

We  aee  oar  attainments  not  baTlng  tbe 
effect  that  they  ware  eoppoeed  to  hare,  and 
we  see  oar  gotHM  thwarted  by  a  oooiblnatlon 
of  phony  prcyaganda  and  poatloal  praaeore. 

The  1tath-ln-Lending  Act  was  jiassnri 
after  yeara  of  bitter  struole,  and  now  a  con- 
sumer can  look  at  a  bin  and  see  exactly  bow 
much  Interest  he  is  being  charged  a  month, 
both  In  per  cent  and  In  doOan  and  cents. 
Bat  an  organmatlon  called  the  National 
Conference  of  OommlasloDers  on  Utilform 
State  Laws  has  concocted  what  It  calls  a  mm- 
form  Consumer  Credit  Code  which  would 
gut  the  Ttuth-ln-Lendlng  Law  by  esUMJsh- 
iog  Interest  rates  at  M  {Mr  eent  an4  aUow- 
Ing  "extra"  feee  and  Insurance  orareharges. 
We  to(A  action  against  this  deeeltfal  effort 
In  1940.  but  the  movement  Is  get  ting  stranger 
and  strongsr  in  ths  state  le^slatare,  and 
we  should  renew  our  efforts  to  block  It. 

Mo  state  should  allow  exorbitant  Interest 
rates  to  be  charged  legally,  and  no  stote 
should  allow  usurious  Interest  ratee  through 
denoae  or  tricks. 

One  particular  device  used  to  raise  the 
amount  of  Interest  on  a  mortgage  loan  Is 
the  point  system,  which  requlree  that  a  oer- 
taln  per  cent  of  a  loan — called  points — be 
paid  to  tbe  lender.  In  addition  to  the  Interest, 
In  order  to  obtain  the  loan.  This  should  be 
ended. 

OanQ>algna  should  be  Initiated  by  orga- 
nlaed  labor  and  other  consumer  oriented 
grotqts  to  set  a  practloal  and  realistic  limit 
on  Intersst  In  all  statee  which  now  have 
exorbitant  and  usurious  Interest  ratee. 

Hm  Tmth-ln-Facki«lng  Act.  passed  with 
much  fanfare,  has  dons  Uttle  to  help  con- 
sumsra,  beeaoae  the  oruolal  element — allow- 
ing the  government  to  set  standard  slaes  for 
packages  so  that  oonsumos  could  ttm  at  a 
glance  how  much  they  were  getting  fbr  their 
money— was  not  included. 

Iftat  and  poultry  protections  have  also 
been  Ineffective  beoauae  the  industries  have 
aaoceeded  In  keqrtng  down  approprlattons 
for  inspection  services. 

We  need  to  be  aware  of  theee  tactics,  and 
we  need  to  Increase  our  efforts  with  thoee 
who  legUtote  by  calling  for  toughening  up 
consumer  legislation  where  needed,  and  ap- 
propriations where  needed. 

The  major  area  of  new  consumer  legUla- 
tkm  which  Interests  us  Is  no-fa\ilt  auto  m- 
surance,  and  we  are  on  record  as  supporting 
It  In  principle,  but  we  tfiould  take  the  addi- 
tional step  of  recording  ourselves  as  support- 
ing pending  leglUation  whl£h  has  been  in- 
troduced Ijy  Seiutor  Phll4>  Hart  of  Michigan 
and  Senator  Warren  Ifagnuson  of  Wash^og- 
ton  (a  comparable  package  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Bouse) . 
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Fresidant  Belme  has  preeented  teetimony 
In  both  the  Bouse  and  Senate  In  support  of 
this  legtriatlon. 

The  Hart-Magnuson  bills  would  establish 
auto  llatdllty  on  the  no-fault  oatkempt.  so 
that  Injured  persons  would  be  protected  for 
their  medical  and  eoonnmin  leasee  as  a  result 
of  an  accident  without  having  to  go  to  court, 
but  could  sue  for  any  aitrtltinnal  damagea  If 
they  wanted  to. 

A  vldoiia  tirade  of  false  propaganda  has 
already  been  started  against  no-fault  by 
those  who  have  milked  the  premium  payer 
for  years  and  do  not  want  to  give  up  this 
lucrative  aouroe  of  income.  We  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  support  the  no-fault 
package  and  to  ootinter  the  propaganda  of 
thoee  who  put  themaelvee  before  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Insurance  p\irohastng  public. 

We  have  referred  to  no-fault  legUatlon  aa 
a  package,  because  It  actually  Involves  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation  which  are  requlnd 
to  establish  no-fault  legally.  These  indnde: 

Allowing  group  auto  insurance  stmUar  to 
group  health  or  group  life  tnsuranoe,  and 
allowing  employees  to  bargain  for  auto  tn- 
sorance  coverage  as  a  benefit.  Xmidoyers 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  coets  of 
providing  the  auto  Insurance  benefit  from 
gross  Income,  similar  to  the  system  used  with 
accident  and  health  premiums. 

Bequtrlng  all  oars  built  after  July  1.  1B74 
to  have  bumpers  strong  enough  to  irtthstand 
a  flve-mne  an  hour  cratfi  without  damages. 

■rtabltshlng  natkm-wlde  tKUng  and  es- 
^HM»t.i«g  dlagiKistle  centers  to  Inspect  ears 
tor  manufacturing  flaws  and  quality  oC  re- 
pairs. 

Bj^ntHng  insaranoe  companies  to  publish 
detailed  price  informattan. 

There  are  other  major  lnq;>ortaut  tteme  of 
consumer  le^Matlon  whlOh  we  have  gone  on 
record  for,  and  which  wlU  be  before  the  cur- 
rent Congrees. 

We  should  do  aU  that  we  can  In  support 
of  the  ooDsumer  class  action  bUl.  If  this  bill 
is  passed  U  would  mean  that  you,  an  Indi- 
vidual, defrauded  out  of  a  sum  too  small  to 
sue  over  because  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
legal  fees,  oould  Join  with  others  who  have 
been  defrauded  the  same  way  and  sue  as  a 
group,  or  a  class. 

Mow.  to  go  Into  federal  court,  you  must 
claim  tlukt  you  have  been  defrauded  out  of 
at  least  $10,000  and  dalms  caimot  be  added 
together  to  equal  that  amount. 

The  effort  to  create  an  independent  con- 
sumer protection  sgenoy.  Instead  at  leaving 
the  Job  eeattered  through  various  federal 
agencies  which  are  not  really  Interested  In 
consumers,  should  have  our  ruMwed  support. 

The  Independent  consumer  protection 
aguKy  legltfaMon  would  also  permanently 
establish  the  OOce  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  White  BOose  es  a  strong  Inside  voice  for 
consumers. 

Dlrely  needed  is  an  end  to  the  "h<dder  in 
due  course'*  device  for  defrauding  parohaa- 
ers  ox  faolty  products.  This  Involves  the  seller 
of  the  product  sailing  the  note  oat  the  prod- 
not  to  a  third  party,  which  leavea  the  third 
party  not  responsible  for  ensarlng  that  tbe 
product  glvea  good  aervloa.  The  third  party 
should  be  reeponslble,  slong  with  the  seUer 
at  the  prodnet.  and  no  contract  should  be 
allowed  to  be  written  that  absolves  either 
the  seuer  or  the  holder  in  due  course  at 
respooslbtuty  to  see  that  the  purchaaer  has 
a  prodnet  he  can  uss. 

Two  other  arees  merit  attention. 

Warranties  should  mean  that  the  por- 
chaser  is  protected,  but  too  often  we  find 
that  the  words  warranty  and  guarantee 
which  were  supposed  to  protect  the  buyer 
really  protect  the  seller  and  the  manufac- 
turar.  LegUlatlan  should  be  passed  which 
truly  protects  the  consumer,  and  this  war- 
rairty  legl elation  should  Ineluds  a  inovialon 
•xtandtng  the  life  of  the  warranty  on  a  day- 
per-day  basis  for  saoh  day  that  an  Itaaa  on- 
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der  warranty  Is  inoperable  and  requires  re- 
pair. 

Also,  product  Information  produced  with 
pnhllo  doUara  should  1m  available  to  the 
pnbllo.  Often,  government  agencies  reeearoh 
produots,  but  refuse  to  make  their  conclu- 
sions public.  The  oonsumsrs  who  pay  ths 
costs  of  the  research  are  entitled  to  know 
thereeulta. 

Therefore,  be  it  reaolved:  That  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  oonslder  It 
necessary  to  enhance  our  efforts  to  Improve 
oonsnmer  legislation  so  that  It  Is  truly  effec- 
tive, with  partloular  attentloa  devoted  to  the 
consnmer  Issues  set  forth  In  this  reeolutlon. 


NIXON'S  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

OV  OHIO 

IN  TBI  HOU8I  OF  BXPRKtXMTATTVBB 
Monday.  Juhf  29.  1971 

ICr.  DEVINE.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  would  call 
the  attention  at  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Portland  OregoDian  hatllng 
President  Nixon's  leadership  and  dtlng 
In  particular  his  efforts  to  ease  tensions 
with  Red  China  which  have  resulted  In  a 
major  shift  In  public  sentiment. 

Without  further  comment,  we  intro- 
duce in  the  RccoKO  the  full  text  of  the 
editorial: 

Mzxoar's 


Unlike  hla  preosdsssor,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Presirtsnt  Blohaad  M.  Ntaon  has  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  oomplexltlee  of  Inter- 
nattonal  affaira  and  rartiy.  If  ever,  acts  on 
Impulse.  TlM  developing  detente  with  Com- 
mimlst  China  did  not  Just  lutppta.  The  Nixon 
AdmlnMraMon  haa  been  working  quietly  to- 
ward that  goal  for  a  kmg  time.  It  was  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  widening 
poUtloal  gulf  between  Communist  China  and 
the  UJBJBlt. 

PreeMentlal  leadership  may  not  always  be 
q>parent  to  the  public  eye  In  foreign  affairs 
but  without  K  opportunities  for  a  rtiaxatlon 
In  International  tensions  and  oonfllota  and 
progress  toward  a  lasting  psaoe  cannot  be 
eapHallaed.  The  partially  opened  door  to  the 
tr&lted  Statee  provided  by  Peking  would  not 
have  conw  about  without  tbe  ui4>ubllclzed 
manlf  eateMona  of  a  changed  attitude  on  the 
part  at  the  UB.  government  slnoe  Mtxon  took 


One  oonssquenoe  has  been  a  major  shift  In 
pubUo  ssntlmani  on  the  »<<'«<—*««  at  Bed 
China  to  tiM  United  Mattans.  At  the  kiw 
point  aftar  the  Korean  War,  In  19M,  tlM 
Oalliq)  Poll  ahowed  only  8  per  cent  of  thoee 
poUed  favored  U J7.  artmiastnn  for  the  nation 
whleh  was  branded  an  amiiaasim  by  the  UJl 
Oenaral  Assembly.  Aa  late  as  October,  1070. 
the  Oalliqit  PoU  showed  86  par  cent  of  Amer- 
icans In  favor  of  admission  at  Bed  China  to 
the  United  Matlona,  40  par  eant  oppoaed  and 
18  per  cent  with  no  opinion.  This  May,  the 
poll  ahowed  a  dramatic  shift:  45  par  eant  in 
favor,  88  per  cent  oppoeed.  17  per  cent  on* 
decided. 

The  greatest  <duuige  was  recorded  among 
BepuWlcans,  a  gain  In  support  from  80  per 
cent  to  45  per  cent,  more  than  twice  the  gam 
shown  among  Democrats  and  Independents. 
This  was  a  direct  reflection  of  presidential 
leadenhlp  in  his  own  party  aa  weU  as  a  better 
feeling  toward  PAlng  since  Its  change  In  at- 
tttnde.  A  strong  Prssldent  who  Is  an  author- 
ity on  foreign  reiattons  ean  Influence  world 
affMrs  and  at  the  same  time  build  oonfldenoa 
for  such  poUdes. 
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REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT  CON- 
SirrUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IHDUlf  A 

IN  TBI  BOU8K  OP  BBPBXSSNTATTVBB 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Ur.  HAIOLTON.  Mr.  l%>eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
OHO.  I  include  the  f  oUondng  oommttitary 
on  revenue  sharing: 

WaSUUKRUN    BBPOBT    or    COMOIXSSMAlf    LXi 

Bamilton 

America's  federal  system  Is  being  chal- 
lenged as  perhi^w  never  before.  Americana 
sre  demanding  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—federal. State  and  local— work  better, 
become  more  reeponslve.  more  eflldent,  lees 
costly  and  less  oonftislng. 

Tbe  central  domestic  concern  of  the  Con- 
graas  In  recent  yean  has  been  to  find  waya 
of  strengthening  and  relnvlgoratlng  the  fed- 
eral system— to  give  It  the  ability  and  flexl- 
bill^— to  deal  with  problems  whleh  are 
growing  more  ocmiplex  and  more  demanding 
with  each  passing  day. 

Many  ^>proaches  have  been  considered.  In- 
cluding expanded  federal  categorical  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments,  tax  credits, 
the  federalizing  of  welfare  programs,  aid  to 
dtlee,  and  revenue-eharlng. 

I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of  rev- 
enue-eharlng. But  as  I  have  studied  the  Is- 
sue, I  have  found  myself  asking  more  and 
more  questlcms  about  the  capacity  of  state 
and  local  governments  to  handle  effectively 
large  Infusions  of  federal  revenue-sharing 
funds.  Bevenue-aharlng,  I  bdleve,  must  lie 
oomUned  with  thorough  reforms  In  state 
and  local  governments.  Without  modemlaa- 
tlon  and  nStmn.  revenue-eharlng  will  serve 
<mly  to  underwrite  a  system  which  is  badly 
In  XMSd  of  change. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
compiled  In  1087  a  list  of  outmoded  state 
government  structures  which  has  changed 
little  In  recent  years: 

Only  a  handful  of  statee  have  adopted  new 
eonstltutlons  since  1046.  Meet  of  the  state 
constltutloos  ware  drafted  In  the  ISOOs  (In- 
diana's was  adopted  In  1851) . 

More  than  half  of  the  leglslaturee  stiU 
meet  In  regular  aeeslons  only  once  In  each 
two  years,  and  under  wholly  Inadequate  time 
limits.  In  most  casee. 

Many  state  legislatures  are  unvrleldy  In 
Bias.  Lees  than  half  the  lower  chambers  have 
fewer  than  100  members. 

Only  a  half  doaen  statee  give  their  gover- 
nors the  means  of  exercising  administrative 
authority  to  meet  fully  the  req;>onslbilltles 
of  the  office. 

Almoet  half  tbe  states  (Including  Indiana) 
deny  their  governors  a  second  or  third  con- 
secutive term,  thus  reducing  tbe  governor's 
ability  to  provide  political  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative leadership. 

My  oonoem  aliout  the  effectlvenees  of  In- 
diana's state  and  local  governments  focuses 
on  the  following  points: 

executive:  Kxecutlve  leadership  of  the 
hlgheet  order  is  Imperative  to  any  large- 
scale  organisation.  Since  the  Indiana  gover- 
nor Is  limited  to  one  four-year  term,  and  has 
limited  power  to  ^>polnt  offlclala  of  his  ad- 
ministration, he  lacks  the  authority  to  deal 
with  the  resixmslbllltleB  he  faces.  The  In- 
diana governor  oomee  to  oflloe  right  after  a 
year  or  more  of  campaigning  and  faces  Im- 
mediately his  most  Important  legislative  sss- 
slon. 

Legislature:  A  recent  study  by  the  Cltlaens 
Conference  cm  State  Leglslatxires  ratee  the 
Indiana  legislature  as  fdlows:  overall  elB- 
denoy.  40th  out  of  the  60  states;  functional 
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ablUty,  44th:  aooonhtabillty.  88th:  waU-ln- 
formed.  41st:  Independence.  4Sd,  and  npn- 
sentatlve  qoalttlea,  90th. 

Finances:  One  measure  of  performance  is 
to  compare  state  revenues  and  expendlturee 
to  pemonal  Inoome.  On  the  basis  of  stete 
tazea  for  eaeb  #1,000  of  personal  Inoome.  In- 
diana ralaes  $51.06— as  oompared  to  $61.65 
for  the  50-«tate  average. 

In  the  area  at  state  «Q>endlturee  for  each 
61,000  of  personal  Income,  Indiana  apends 
884.06— as  oompared  to  a  60-state  average 
of  8100.  Indiana  apends  a  little  mora  than 
most  states  an.  education  and  hlghwaya,  and 
far  leas  than  most  <m  puhUe  wtffare.  If  In- 
diana taxea  Itself  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
average  of  ths  10  states  whUJh  ars  -" *^"g 
the  greatest  revenue-producing  effort.  It 
would  Increase  Its  revenue  by  aboot  fTOO 
mffHon  a  year. 

All  o(  us  reoognlae  that  state  and  local 
government  have  made  progress  in  Increas 
Ing  their  effeottveneas  and  strengthening  the 
offtaa  of  governors  and  mayors.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  to  move  ahead  more  nqpldly. 
It  is  my  hope  that  revenue-abarlng  funds 
can  act  as  a  catalyst  fw  effective  state  and 
local  government  reform  to  strengthen  the 
federal  system. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  BOUQUET  FOR 
MISS  NEW  YORK  STATE 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

ov  mnr  tobk 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEFRBSBNTATTVXS 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  come 
September,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
all  n.S.  folk  rituals  will  take  place  at 
Atlantic  C^ty,  VtJ.,  as  thousands  gather 
for,  and  millions  more  wUl  view  by  way 
of  television,  that  annual  Miss  America 
contest. 

Representing  New  York  State  will  be 
a  beautiful,  brown-eyed  brunette,  who. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  comes  frcsn  my  con- 
gressional district.  She  is  Elizabeth  Mae 
Condon,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Condon,  444  Lakeside  Drive, 
Angola,  N.Y. 

She  was  chosen  at  the  recent  '^""ii»l 
New  York  State  pageant,  conducted  for 
the  past  6  years  in  Olean,  N.Y.,  ^liilch 
also  is  in  my  district  but,  I  hasten  to 
add.  had  no  bearing  on  the  choice  of 
the  lovely  Miss  Condon  to  represent  New 
York  State  at  the  Miss  America  contest. 

Charm,  intelligence,  grace,  and  a  be- 
witching povonallty  that  bubbles  like 
champagne  are  hers  in  abundance  and 
it  was  most  fitting  that  at  that  climactic 
moment  the  regal  crown  of  Miss  New 
York  State  should  be  placed  on  her  head 
by  Pamela  Ann  Eldred.  Miss  America 
of  1970. 

For  Miss  Condon,  a  senior  at  Niagara 
University,  it  was  an  especially  reward- 
ing accolade.  In  1969,  she  competed  for 
similar  honors  but  lost  out. 

The  second  time  around  proved  to  be 
a  much  happier  experience.  Standing 
5  feet  6  inches,  and  weighing  120  pounds. 
Miss  Condon  says  she  is  interested  in 
a  dancing  career  but  wants  to  obtain 
her  master's  degree  and  work  for  the 
Government,   possibly  in  an  Embassy 
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where  she  can  use  her  knovrtedge  of 
Russian  history,  which  Is  her  speciality. 
On  behalf  of  my  ccdleagues  in  the 
House,  I  offer  Miss  Condon  our  congrat- 
ulations and  a  bountiful  congressional 
bouquet.  I  know  she  wUl  represent  New 
York  State  with  distinction  at  the  Bflss 
America  pageant  in  Atlantic  City.  I  am 
also  including  for  the  Rbooro  a  story 
frcHn  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News, 
which  tells  of  Miss  Condon's  selection 
as  Miss  New  York  State: 
AiraoLA  Onu^  Makhto  Sboomd  TXt,  Won 
MIsa  New  ToBK  Staxs  TtxLX 


(ByBertPteed) 

OusAK.  July  17. — A  freeh.  bright  world  of 
applause  and  adulation  dawned  today  for  the 
new  Miss  New  York  State,  a  Niagara  Unlvar- 
dty  senior  who  sought  and  missed  this  same 
honor  In  I960. 

Entered  as  Miss  Niagara.  EUaabeth  Mae 
Condon,  a  brown-eyed  brunette  who  Uvea  In 
Angola,  brought  the  crown  back  to  Western 
New  York  PTlday  night  for  the  second  time 
in  three  years. 

Miss  Condon,  30,  will  represent  this  state 
In  the  Miss  America  Pageant  at  Atlantic  City 
In  September. 

At  this  morning's  awards  breakfast  at  ths 
Castle  Bestaurant,  Miss  Condon  was  ac- 
claimed anew  and  recdved  the  more  tangible 
fruits  of  her  victory. 

Carroll  Anstaett,  president  of  the  non- 
profit corporation  that  has  sponsorsd  the 
state  pageant  here  for  elx  years,  preeented 
certlflcatee  representing  a  81000  scholarship 
and  wardrobe.  Jewelry  and  other  awards 
worth  $3500.  She  also  will  take  home  a  two- 
foot-tall  trophy  with  a  red  crown. 

Miss  Condon,  beaming  in  the  official  robe 
of  royal  IiliM  and  white,  made  her  trium- 
phant Inaugural  stroll  down  tbe  Olean  Sen- 
ior Blgh  Schod  auditorium  runway.  To  her 
mother,  eeated  nearby.  She  threw  a  kiss  and 
her  llpe  plainly  farmed  the  words  "I  love 
you." 

Seconds  before,  seated  and  holding  hands 
with  Miss  Marie  Antoinette  Slca,  Uim  Thou- 
sand islandB,  who  was  announced  as  the  first 
runnerup.  Miss  Condon's  emotions  exploded 
as  she  reallaed  the  title  was  hers. 

"I  got  It,  I  made  It,"  she  ernlalmed 

Katharine  Ann  Karlsrud,  ths  retiring  Miss 
New  York,  then  placed  the  oOldal  tiara  on 
the  winner's  head  and  aasisted  Miss  Pamda 
Eldred,  Miss  America  1970.  In  draping  the 
regal  robe  around  the  new  queen's  ahonldass. 

The  winner  was  among  three  Western  New 
York  repreeentatlvee  who  finished  In  the  top 
five. 

The  others  were  Miss  AmhMst,  MldMlle 
Joy  Forbes,  third  ruzmenq>,  and  Miss  Orsater 
Lancaster,  Deborah  Jane  Earalng.  fotatb 
nmnerup. 

Bounding  out  tbe  quintet  of  finalists  was 
Miss  Bockland  County,  Oeorglanna  BUen 
Dacre,  second  runnerup. 

Tbe  other  five  seml-finallsts  included  Miss 
Westchester,  Elizabeth  Bracken,  and  Miss 
Cattaraugus  County,  Deborah  Bender,  who 
were  both  preliminary  winners.  The  others 
were  Miss  Syracuse,  Peppe  Patrone:  Mlas 
Rochester,  Sharon  Anderson,  and  Mlaa 
Oneida,  Carol  Mudrlch. 

Miss  Condon,  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Condon,  444  Lakedde  Rd.,  who 
also  have  a  son.  Oeorge,  26. 

Recalling  her  1069  effcxt  as  Miss  Southern 
Brie  County,  the  winner  commented:  "I 
really  worked  much  harder  this  time." 

Miss  Condon  praised  bar  mother;  "she  did 
so  much  to  hdp  me." 

The  reigning  beauty  stands  6  feet  6  inchee 
and  weighs  180  pounds,  but  her  other  dimen- 
sions remain  a  secret. 
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It^  »  aebolarahlp  competition,  not  a 
beauty  contest,  a  pageant  official  explained. 
None  ot  the  participants'  measurementa  are 
dlaoloaed  until  tlie  Ulas  America  pageant 
begins  In  Atlantic  City. 

It  was  worth  It  trying  again. 

Also  coming  In  for  a  sbare  of  the  cradit 
was  her  vocal  "cbeertng  section." 

Miss  Ckindon  registered  a  "come  from  no- 
where" victory.  She  did  not  win  either  of  the 
preliminary  events  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

"Of  course,  I'm  suriwlsed.  I  thought  Z 
might  be  the  fourth  runnerup,"  she  said. 

The  collegian  was  first  In  the  talent  pres- 
entations among  the  10  semi-finalists. 
Wearing  purple  tights,  she  performed  a 
gymnastic  dance  to  music  from  the  Broad- 
way show  "Applause." 

The  Miss  Congeniality  Award  was  voted  by 
the  other  19  contestants  to  Miss  Batavla, 
Laurie  Jean  Allen,  whose  performances  were 
handicapped  by  the  cast  that  encased  hv 
right  leg,  fractured  In  a  traffic  accident  a 
few  days  after  she  won  her  regional  title. 

By  noon  today,  all  19  oontestanta,  other 
than  the  winner,  and  their  friends  had  de- 
parted for  home. 

Miaa  Condon  remained  behind  to  confer 
with  pageant  officials  and  start  her  round  of 
wardrobe  shopping  and  other  preparations 
for  her  forthcoming  adventure  In  Atlantic 
City. 

Although  she  hopes  to  dance  praTessional- 
ly  after  her  graduation,  Miss  Condon  plans 
also  to  work  for  a  master's  degree  with  the 
hope  of  entering  the  federal  services  in  an 
overseas  nnbassy.  One  of  her  spedaltlea  is 
Russian  history. 
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tlonal  Liberation  nroht  of  safe  conduct  out 
or  Vietnam  for  aU  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Foroea  simultaneously. 
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HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971. 1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration  : 

H.  Rxs.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971.  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  Nortli  Vietnam  we  wUl  have  to  maintain 
a  reeidual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17.  1970,  that  the 
jKfllcy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovemment  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  ttie  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on : 

" — ^the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captiired  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Statee  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
SUtea  shaU  withdraw  aU  its  Armed  Axoea 
trctn  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  foUowing 
the  stgnlng  of  the  agreemant:  Provided,  That 
ttM  agreemeot  shall  contain  guarantee  by  ttie 
Democratic  Rapiiblic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 


FRED  C.  HOBSON 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NOSTR    CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  MT7.ETJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  recent  announcement  that 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Hobsoo,  who  devoted  almost 
40  years  to  the  Improvemoit  of  public 
education,  has  retired  from  his  position 
as  superintendent  of  Yadkin  County. 
N.C..  schools. 

This  announcement  prov<Aed  wide- 
spread comment  among  the  thousands  of 
people  in  and  aroimd  Yadkin  County 
who  have  benefited  in  some  way  from 
Mr.  Hobson's  unselfish  career  of  service. 

Tliere  has  been  nothing  but  praise  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  and  an  edi- 
torial published  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Yadkin  Ripple  expresses  the  sentiment 
that  thousands  in  Yadkin  County  and 
North  Carolina,  and  Indeed  throughout 
the  Nation,  all  feel  for  this  distinguished 
gentleman. 

I  Insert  at  this  time  the  text  of 
this  editorial  in  today's  Record,  and 
with  it,  another  article  from  the  Ripple 
outlining  his  myriad  achievements.  The 
articles  follow: 

Whx-Dksxsvtd  Tubtttk 

Friday  night  was  a  time  of  recognition,  of 
commendation,  of  acclaim  and  for  an  out- 
pouring of  appreciation  for  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Fred  C.  Hobson,  retiring  after  32 
years  of  fruitful  service. 

Leon  F.  Thomasson,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  told  the  story  when  he  read  a 
resolution  from  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Northwest  DUtrict  and  EHstrlct  12,  North 
Carolina  School  Board  Association: 

"We  take  pride  in  the  distinguished  record 
of  public  service  of  Mr.  Hobson,  covering 
more  than  40  years  of  active  leadership  In 
the  field  of  public  education,  his  worth 
having  been  characterised  by  efficiency  and 
Integrity  and  typical  of  the  best  in  public 
school  administration  and  leadership,  and 

"Whereas,  the  schools  and  the  school 
system  be  has  served  stand  today  as  monu- 
ments to  his  endeavors,  providing  meaningful 
educational  opportunities  to  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  specific  contributions  to  the 
profession;  however,  the  innumerable  boys 
and  girls  and  teachers  who  have  been  re- 
cipients of  bis  guidance  and  leadership  will 
long  testify  to  his  accomplishments,  and 

"Whereas,  he  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  school  leadership  of  North  Carolina, 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that 
the  Division  of  Sui>erlntendents  of  the  Nc«th- 
west  District  and  District  Twelve  do  pay 
tribute  to  Superintendent  Fred  C.  Hobson  of 
the  Tadkln  County  Schools,  do  recognize 
that  he  has  brought  to  us  a  blueprint  of 
dynamic  and  effective  leadership  and  accom- 
plishment, do  extend  to  him  a  pennanent 
welcome  in  this  crganlzatlon.  and  wish  for 
him  a  long  and  happy  life." 

The  words  of  Miss  Grace  Coppedge,  super- 
visor of  education,  are  a  fitting  tribute:  ".  .  . 
His  warm,  sympathetic  Interest  coupled  with 


his  sincerity,  honesty  and  tolerance  have 
made  him  a  friend  of  all  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  him.  Knowledge  of  Yad- 
kin County  .  .  .  enabled  him  to  guide  our 
schools  wisely.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  have  worked  with  him.  His  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  and  reqwnsibilltlea  have 
made  of  him  a  great  educatltonal  leader." 

And  Board  of  Education  member  Mary  Jo 
Zadiary.  after  reviewing  the  progress  during 
hla  administration,  appropriately  stated :  "all 
of  this  program  has  not  been  easy  but  with  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  education  it  has 
been  possible.  Those  who  follow  you  will  be 
most  grateful  for  the  firm  foundation  you 
have  laid — and  they  shall  endeavor  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  challenge  and  to  provide 
adequate  and  proper  education  for  each  and 
every  child  in  Yadkin  County." 

These  tributes  to  Fred  C.  Hobson  are  well 
deserved,  and  the  Ripple  Joins  with  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  saying  "well  done" 
and  in  wishing  him  many  h^py  years  ahead. 

PaooaAM  HoNoas  Fked  Hobson,  Rxtirinc 
School  Supksin  rsNUBwr 

The  career  of  retiring  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Fred  C.  Hobson  was  reviewed  in  in- 
teresting detail  Friday  night  in  the  Boon- 
vllle  school  auditorium  in  a  "This  Is  Your 
Life"  preeentatlon  before  an  audience  of 
several  himdred  persons. 

Boonvllle  school  Principal  Albert  Martin 
was  maater  of  ceremonies  for  the  occasion. 
Rev.  Thomas  Howard,  YadkinvUle  Methodist 
minister,  began  the  event  with  prayer,  and 
Fall  Creek  Principal  Troy  Matthews  told  of 
Supt.  Hobson  being  bom  in  1906  near  Peta- 
luma,  Calif. 

The  audience  was  then  told  that  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hobson,  Boonvllle 
natives,  came  back,  and  how  Fred  Hobeon, 
at  the  age  of  three,  "retximed  to  the  rec- 
tangular complex  Nebo,  Lightning  Cross, 
Charity  and  Barney  Hill." 

His  experiences  as  a  driver  of  the  first 
school  bus  in  the  county  w«re  reviewed  and 
six  persons  who  rode  it  were  introduced. 
EHeven  of  19  members  of  his  graduating  class 
were  then  Introduced. 

R.  P.  Lowry.  now  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Northampton  County,  and  Hobeon 's  room- 
mate as  a  senior  at  the  university  at  Chapel 
Hill,  was  Introduced.  In  speaking,  he  said 
"Due  to  his  leadership,  Yadkin  County  has 
made  wonderful  progress.  You  have  here  in 
Fred  Hobson  a  great  man  we  are  all  going 
to  miss." 

After  graduating  f.om  college,  the  pro- 
gram reviewed  his  activities  as  coach  and 
teacher  at  Elkln,  with  Surry  Superintendent 
Sam  Gentry  praising  the  job  he  did.  Later, 
he  taught  at  Lewisville  three  years,  followed 
by  his  appointment  to  the  CCC  progrcun  as 
educational  director,  and  later  his  marriage 
to  Miriam  Tuttle  at  Belmont. 

At  this  point,  their  three  children  were 
introduced,  Fred  Hobson  Jr.,  working  on 
his  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Durham;  Jane  Hob- 
son, librarian  at  Georgia  State  University, 
Atlanta,  Oa.;  and  Alice,  now  Mrs.  Ambrose 
Dudley  at  Barrlngton,  Rhode  Island.  All  of 
his  ten  brothers  and  sisters  were  next 
Introduced. 

O.  O.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  14  years,  Amis  Shore,  and 
O.  E.  Boles,  members  who  served  with  Hob- 
son. were  introduced,  together  with  the 
present  Board,  Leon  Thomaason,  Mary  Jo 
Zachary.  Odell  Orooe,  Bill  Polndexter,  Dr. 
John  Conoway,  Edward  M.  Speas  and  Jim- 
mie  R.  Hutchens.  Mr.  Thomasson,  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Zaohary  both  read  a  resolu- 
tion in  commendation  of  his  services. 

Marie  Halgwood,  now  assistant  to  the  au- 
perintaiKlent,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  Introduced,  and  praised 
Hobson  for  "quietly  determinlngly,  serving 
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•a  a  man  of  vialon.  He  lias  not  wavered  or 
oompromiaed.  He  set  high  goals  for  him- 
self and  the  community.  He  la  a  master 
teacher  with  an  open  mind  who  has  worked 
dUlgently  for  this  county." 

Calvin  Wright.  West  Yadkin  Principal, 
sang  an  original  farewell  song,  and  Beeoe 
Shugart,  Jonesville  principal,  presented  a 
resolution  at  teachers  from  the  Tadkln 
Council  Unit,  N.C.  Education  Aasociatlom. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Edith  Davis  presented 
Mr.  Hobeon  with  a  63-page  book  which  she 
and  Olenn  MUler  wrote  and  compiled  on 
hla  life  and  activities,  followed  by  Orace 
Coppedge  and  Edward  Lakey  who  both 
q>oke. 

Bruce  Matthews,  Courtney  principal,  then 
announced  that  out  of  love,  respect,  and 
appreciation,  friends  had  purchased  a  new 
Pontlac  automobile  for  Mr.  Hobson  and  had 
enough  money  left  to  also  give  him  a  check 
tar  $1,000. 

A  reception  followed  in  the  achodl 
gymnasium. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  HAS  MADE  GOOD 
CIVIL  RIQHTS  RECORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  by  Robert  C.  Maynard. 
Washington  Post  staff  writer,  entitled. 
"Six  Top  Black  Officials  Defend  Nixon's 
Record." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  which  has  been  hearing 
testimony  on  Civil  Rights  Oversight  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  apparent  at- 
tempts of  many  so-called  "white  liberals" 
to  discredit  the  record  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
While  I  do  not  question  the  altruism  of 
those  who,  in  their  sincere  desire  to 
eradicate  racial  bias,  emphasize  only  the 
prevailing  shortcomings  of  our  present 
system.  I  am  totally  nonplussed  by  the 
failure  of  these  same  people  to  note  with 
some  satisfaction  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  over  the  years — regardless 
of  the  party  label  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  administration  matdng  such 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  six  Government  offi- 
cials who  recently  spoke  out  to  defend 
President  Nixon's  reoH-d  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  will.  I  am  sorry  to  predict, 
have  to  suffer  the  results  of  their  re- 
marks. It  Is  not  popular  to  suggest  that 
the  Federal  Government  under  a  Repub- 
lican President  has  built  a  record  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  administra- 
tion in  the  area  of  prosecuting  employ- 
ment bias  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  six  high-ranking 
Oovemment  officials  have  not  teen 
"trotted  out"  as  yes-men  for  the  admin- 
istration. Indeed,  their  remarks  are  not 
entirely  favorable  toward  every  aspect  of 
administration  actions  over  the  psist  2^2 
years.  What  they  do  contribute  is  a  sense 
of  balance  and  a  willingness  to  speak  out 
where  others  have  intoned  the  familiar 
epithets  smd  slogans  calculated  to  arouse 
feelings  of  distrust  and  enmity  toward 
the  President  and  his  administration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
can  never  move  fast  enough  to  guaran- 
tee equality  of  rights  under  the  law  for 
those  who  should  have  had  such  oppor- 
tunities from  the  inception  of  our  great 
RQ>ubllc.  The  same  rationale  which 
causes  me  to  support  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  women's  rights  causes  me  to 
donand  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — and  all  subsequent  legislation— be 
enforced  In  accordance  with  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  And  while 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  we 
ever  rest  on  our  laurels.  I  utterly  fall  to 
see  what  fairness  there  is  in  denying 
blacks  the  opportunity  to  breathe  the 
sweet  smell  of  success  when,  through 
their  untiring  and  dignified  efforts, 
they — not  paternalistic  white  liberals — 
overcome  one  hurdle  after  another  In 
their  quest  for  full  and  complete  social. 
political,  and  economic  Justice. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  welcome  the 
remarks  made  by  six  Government  offi- 
cials to  the  effect  that  President  Nixon's 
record  is  commendsible.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  article  which  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  26,  1971] 
Six  Top  Black  OnrciALS  DxrDn> 
Nixon's  Recobd 
(By  Robert  C.  ICaynard) 
Drraorr,  July  36. — A  half  dozen  of  the  top 
blacks  in  the  Nixon  adminlstratlcm,  includ- 
ing two  who  served  the  previous  administra- 
tion, declared  tonight  that  the  interests  of 
black    Americans    are    being    better    served 
now  than  in  the  past. 

They  attributed  the  negative  reactlcm  of 
blacks  to  the  administration  to  two  key  fac- 
tors— "a  matter  of  style"  and  a  bad  press  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  civil  rights  efTorts. 

They  conceded  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  not  always  helped  their  cause  and 
winced  at  a  mention  of  Vice  President  Agnew. 
But  they  insisted  that,  on  balance,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  doing  well  in  most  areas — 
and  better  in  a  few — ^than  previous  adminis- 
trations. 

The  views  were  expressed  by  Samuel  C. 
Jackson,  assistant  secretary  of  housing  and 
urban  development,  Arthur  Fletcher,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  labor;  William  H.  Brown  m, 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity CommlSBion;  Robert  Brown,  special 
assistant  to  the  President;  Joe  Simon,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Action  Corps  (suoces- 
sor  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA),  and 
Stanley  Scott,  an  assistant  to  Herbert  G. 
Klein.  Mr.  Nixon's  director  of  communica- 
tions. \ 

They  presented  their  case  In  an  unusiial 
2  K -hour  talk  with  Journalists  arranged  by 
Scott. 

"Under  this  administration  there  is  a  will- 
ingness of  superiors  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  black  people  in  making  policy,"  said  Jack- 
son. Under  the  previous  administration,  he 
said  "the  brilliant  white  liberals  thought 
they  knew  it  aU." 

To  a  man,  ttie  black  ofllcials  maintained 
that  the  central  difference  between  Mr. 
Nixon's  approach  to  black  problems  and  that 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations  is 
one  of  style. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  they 
argued,  frequently  articulated  the  demands 
of  the  clvU  rights  movement,  as  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Johnson  invoking  the  words  "we  shall 
overcome"  in  introducing  the  voting  rights 
bill  of  1966. 

"I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge," 
Jackson  said,  "that  the  style  of  this  adnUn- 
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Istratlon  Is  completely  different,  but  the  re- 
sults are  far  more  complete." 

He  was  asked  to  square  that  statement 
with  the  nominations  for  the  Si4)reme  Court 
of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  and  Harrold  G. 
CaraweU.  "I  am  not  even  going  to  try."  Jack- 
son responded,  adding  that  "on  balance"  the 
Justice  Department  has  done  a  good  Job  of 
dvU  rights  enforcement. 

As  for  Vice  President  Agnew's  leferenoe  to 
black  leaders  as  "querulous,"  one  of  the 
black  officials  said,  "It  pained  me  .  .  .  Jiut 
when  we  are  beginning  to  get  our  mesaage 
across." 

In  getting  that  message  across,  the  black 
Republicans  maintained  that  they  are  having 
a  hard  time  because  they  cannot  get  on  tele- 
vision to  tell  their  story. 

Scott  said  that  he  tried  to  arrange  for 
essentially  the  same  group  of  blacks  to  ap- 
pear on  a  major  talk  show,  but  that  none 
would  have  them. 

The  story  they  say  they  want  to  tell  is 
one  of  progress  in  enforcing  laws  against 
discrimination  in  employment  and  hotislng. 
Fletcher  said,  for  example,  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  filed  and  won  90  employ- 
ment bias  cases,  a  record  he  says  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  administration. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  William 
Brown,  "even  though  we  have  made  some 
inroads,  the  situation  hasn't  changed  much 
since  1964.  It's  not  happening  fast  enough, 
for  me.  We  haven't  done  enough,  but  we 
have  done  more  than  any  previous  admin- 
istration." 

Brown  and  Jackson  were  members  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
during  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  black  officials  are  here  to  address  the 
National  Urban  League's  annual  conventicm 
that  opened  today. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  an  Urban  League  offi- 
cial warned  that  whites  might  twn  to  "mas- 
sive repression"  against  blacks. 

Harold  Sims,  acting  director  of  the  league 
since  the  death  of  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr. 
last  March  11,  said  he  fears  the  frustrations 
whites  are  feeling  over  international  and  na- 
tional problems. 

"There  is  a  danger,"  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference, "that  they  will  continue  to  Mame 
the  victims  .  .  .  like  in  Nasi  Germany," 
rather  than  work  on  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  face  both  blacks  and  whites  in 
America  today. 


MINIMnM  WAGE  LEGISLATION  AND 
PROTECTION  OP  HOUSEHOLD  EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP   TRX   DISTKICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  in  sev- 
eral slgnlfloant  ways  would  improve  and 
strengthen  the  minimum  wage  law  at 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  legislation, 
prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Diattiet 
government,  proposes  action  on  several 
different  fronts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
working  men  and  women  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

First  of  all,  this  measure  would  in- 
crease the  statutory  minlmimi  wage  from 
the  existing  level  of  $1.80  per  hour  to  $2 
immediately  and  $2.25  after  1  year.  Tlie 
$1.60  per  hour  minimum  was  estab- 
Ushed  In  1966  legislation  and  went  Into 
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effect  in  1989.  This  Is  but  a  small  step 
toward  providliig  k)cal  workers  with  ade- 
quate iTwonies.  Even  with  the  inereases 
prqwaed  bj  this  legUatloD,  a  worker 
tolltaic  40  hours  a  week  for  62  weeks  will 
only  earn  $4,160  a  year,  roiwbly  equiva- 
lent  to  Federal  poroty  standards. 

This  blU  will  establish  a  floor  upon 
which  future  gains  can  be  built.  Under 
ezistinff  law,  the  Bibiimum  Wage  Board 
has  the  authority,  after  Inrestigatioos 
and  bearings,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
on  an  ooeupatkn-by-ooeupaitloa  basis, 
but  the  wage  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
statutory  floor.  TMng  these  procedures, 
the  Board  has  estaWished  rates  for  many 
District  emidoyecs  that  range  up  to  the 
new  $2.25  minimum  proposed  by  this 
leglalatlQn.  But  the  propoaed  legislatioD 
would  give  the  board  the  basis  for  In- 
ereastaig  the  minimum  salary  of  those 
now  making  less  than  $2.2$  an  hour  and 
also  of  further  Increasing  the  homly  rate 
of  those  now  earning  more  than  the  $2  JS 
floor  that  would  ultimaftely  be  estab- 
Usbed. 

Second,  the  bUl  would  revise  existing 
overtime  standards  by  requiring  that 
ovotime  be  paid  to  employees  w<»king 
more  than  6  hours  in  any  one  day.  noder 
existing  law.  emirfoyees  can  be  required 
to  work  more  than  9  hours  a  day  wtthoat 
receMng  overtime  compensation.  Over- 
time is  due  only  after  the  employee  works 
more  than  40  hours  In  a  week.  Uhder  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  tottey.  an 
employee  would  be  entitled  to  time  and 
one-half  for  more  than  6  hours  woric  in 
a  day,  as  wdl  as  for  over  40  hours  In  a 
given  wedc 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all.  tUs  legislation  would  bring  the 
lone  suffering  household  woAer  under 
the  protection  of  the  District's  Miwiminn 
Wage  Act.  There  are  few,  if  any,  groups 
in  this  Nation  who  must  endure  such 
poor  woridng  conditions  tor  such  low 
pay.  Nationally,  there  are  between  IJi 
and  3  miUkm  household  workers,  and  tai 
the  District,  an  estimated  15,000.  The 
vast  malori^  receive  no  protection  at  all 
from  legislation  designed  to  provide  min- 
imum wage  and  safety  standards  be- 
cause they  are  esempt  from  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and.  in  most 
eases,  from  similar  State  and  local  legis- 
lation. Only  New  Yoi^  ICassaehiMetts. 
and  Wisoonstai  cover  bousebidd  employ- 
ees within  the  reach  of  mtwiminn  wage 
standards. 

BaaathoUL  woricers  orane  from  the 
most  oppneaeA,  unrepresented,  and  un- 
derorganiaed  segments  of  our  society.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  studies,  two-thirds  of 
household  emidoyees  are  black,  and  98 
percent  are  women.  They  have  an  av- 
erage age  (rf  40,  and  In  1968,  earned 
an  average  yearty  salary  of  $1,523.  Be- 
yond their  failure  to  receive  basic  min- 
imum wage  protection,  household  work- 
ers are  denied  other  fundamental  rights 
that  employees  in  other  occupations  have 
long  taken  for  granted.  Most  employers 
ot  housAold  employees  virtually  ignore 
social  security  legislation,  and  household 
emidoyees  rarely  receive  paid  vacations. 
Mt  leave,  or  health  insurance. 

Tlie  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  one  small  step  that  holds  out  large 
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symbolic  importance  as  well  as  the  prom- 
ise of  immadiate  and  <faianHal  gi^  for 
the  honsdiold  worker.  The  bill  would 
inovldB  the  hoosabold  worker,  as  is  true 
of  other  worken,  a  $2  J5  minimum  wage, 
within  a  year,  and  additional  sums  in 
overtime  ccmipensatian.  Tlie  unnitnimi 
Wage  Board  would  be  empowered  to  take 
into  account  future  cost-of-living  In- 
creases to  order  future  wage  hikes.  Ul- 
timately, what  Is  most  Important  about 
this  legislation  is  that  it  would  enact 
into  law  a  public  concern  for  the  Just 
gzlevanoes  of  housdiold  workers  who 
have  been  ignored  so  long,  and  it  would 
give  legal  reoognltjon  to  the  legitimacy 
of  their  claims  for  economic  Justice. 

Until  recently,  household  workers  had 
no  strong  advocate,  no  instrument  tor  or- 
ganiaation  that  could  dramatize  their 
plight  and  exercise  power  to  effect 
change,  ^th  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Househcdd  Em- 
plajrmcnt  and  the  emergence  of  local  and 
Tiatlnnal  organisations  to  push  tiie  de- 
mands of  the  household  woricer.  then  Is 
real  hope  for  change.  But  the  path  Is 
kmg  and  much  more  must  be  done.  I.  for 
one,  will  be  woridng  closely  with  these 
organisations  not  only  to  see  that  the 
legtslatfam  I  am  introducing  today  is  en- 
acted into  law,  but  also  to  achieve  tta 
the  household  worker  the  basic  employee 
rights  enjoyed  by  other  American 
workers. 

Hie  District  government's  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  Speaker  follows: 

WASuiMimur.  D.C..  February  1,  mi. 
Hm  Hooorstde,  the  BrmitxmK, 
VJl.  Bouae  of  Bepmentattve: 
Wmthtngton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Mk.  SrsAKSB:  Tbe  OominlaBloner  ot 
the  Dlstrlet  of  Oolumbu  haa  th*  bcmor  to 
submit  harawlth  for  th«  oonctdatstlon  of 
tiM  99iMl  OongiMt  A  drsft  bUl  "TV)  Amend 
the  Dlstriot  of  Columbia  Iflnlmom  Wage 
Aet  to  extend  mimiwnTw  wage  and  overtime 
oompenaatlon  proteotton  to  additional  em- 
V^arem,  to  raise  the  wHTiimnni  wage,  to  bn- 
prov«  standards  of  overtime  iM>mpirTwatlnTi 
proteotSon,  to  provide  Improved  means  of 
enfonement.  and  for  other  pmpoaee.'* 

■me  Oommlssloner  Is  of  the  view  that  aU 
employed  persons  are  entitled  to  wages  suffl- 
elent  to  provide  adequate  m»t««:*««»^CTt  and 
to  proteot  liealth.  Aooordlng  to  the  Oongna- 
atonal  finding  and  declaration  of  policy,  as 
stated  In  section  l  of  tbe  District  of  Oo- 
tnmUa  Mlnlmnm  Wage  Aot,  employment  at 
InenlBolent  wagee — 

".  .  .  Impairs  tbe  health,  effldenoy,  and 
wM-belng  of  the  persons  so  employed.  .  .  . 
reduoes  the  porobaslng  power  of  employees, 
and  reqolzes.  In  many  InsUnoaa,  that  their 
wages  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of 
public  monlee  for  relief  or  other  public  and 
private  aaslstanoe.  Kmployment  ot  persons  at 
tbeee  Insufficient  rates  of  pay  threatens  the 
health  and  weU-foelng  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Injures  tbe  overall 
economy." 

Tbe  Commissioner  believes  that  reallaatlon 
of  thla  announced  goal  of  employment  of 
persona  at  sufficient  ratea  of  pay  to  iif<»«nt^iT« 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  can  be  greatly  aided 
by  extension  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time oompenaatlon  protection  to  additional 
employeee,  by  ralalng  tbe  minimum  wage  to 
provide  a  statutory  "'"'"i^im  wage  sufficient 
to  achieve  the  level  neoeaaary  to  provide  ade- 
quate  maintenance  and  to  protect  the  health 
of  employeee,  and  by  Improving  tbe  stand- 
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ards  and  enforcement  of  overtime  con4>en- 
satlon  proteotton. 

The  bill  therefore  would  Increase  the  statu- 
tory mlnlmnm  wage  rate  to  tauw  an  hour  for 
the  year  beginning  sixty  days  after  Its  en- 
actment, and  to  $3.36  an  hour  thereafter, 
and  require  overtime  compensation  at  one 
and  one-half  the  en[4>loyee's  regular  rate  of 
pay  for  enjoyment  In  exoeas  of  eight  hours 
a  day. 

The  bin  auttacrlaas  the  establishment  of 
a  HMdal  trust  account  In  which  will  be  de- 
posited aU  unpaid  wagea  recovered  ftom  em- 
ployers for  payment  to  the  en4>loyeea  In 
whoae  behalf  they  were  collected.  Undis- 
tributed funds  wUl  become  available,  after 
being  retained  In  the  acooimt  for  a  pe^od 
of  three  yeara,  for  payment  to  employeee 
who  were  paid  leas  than  the  require  mini- 
mum wage. 

Furthar,  the  bill  would  extend  the  ntlnl- 
mtua  wage  and  overtime  oompenaatlon  cov- 
erage of  the  District  of  Columbia  i«niTimtn 
Wage  Aot  to  peraons  em|doyed  In  domesUo 
aervlce  or  other  employment  In  or  about  the 
realdenoe  of  .any  employer.  In  connection 
with  extending  tbe  coverage  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  such  em- 
ployees, the  bOl  would  also  relieve  employers 
of  employees  In  domeatlo  service  from  various 
administrative  requirements  of  tbe  law. 

Additionally,  the  bOl  would  eliminate  sec- 
tions In  the  current  law  which  are  outdated 
and,  therefore,  no  longer  applicable,  as  wtil 
as  provide  for  the  revision  of  existing  wage 
orders  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensatton  requirements. 

The  bUl  would  also  provide  for  Injtinotlve 
proceedings  to  restrain  any  delay  In  the  pay- 
ment of  unpaid  minimum  wagea  or  iinpald 
overtime  oompenaatlon  cw  unpaid  oompenaa- 
tlon for  apllt  ahlfta,  exoeealve  spread  of  hours, 
unlforma,  tods,  travel,  and  other  Items  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  an  employee  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  conform  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  Beor- 
ganlaatton  Plan  No.  3  of  1067. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  propoaed  leg- 
Islatlon  la  to  provide  a  statutory  minimum 
wage  vrtilofa  Is  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
maintenance  and  to  protect  the  health  of 
employees.  It  is  believed  that  the  Interim 
rate  will  alleviate  aome  of  the  Impact  the  new 
minimum  wage  may  have  on  employers.  The 
exlatlng  aUtutory  mlnlmTim  wage  of  $1.60, 
eetabllshed  In  1986  to  be  effecttve  Febru- 
ary 1,  1900  by  graduated  stepe,  Is  no  longer 
adequate  to  aooompllah  the  atated  poUcy 
of  the  District  of  Ccflumbla  Mtwinnwti^  yrugt 
Act  which  Is:  no  correct  and  as  n4>ldly  as 
practicable  to  eUmlnate"  wagea  Insufficient 
to  provide  adequate  maintenance  and  to 
protect  tbe  health  and  w^-belng  of  the 
people  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  The  1066 
amendments  to  tbe  Mintmnm  Wage  Law  of 
1918  provided,  among  other  things,  a  statu- 
tory mlnlmiui  wage  and  retained  the  pro- 
cedure of  revlalng  tbe  statutory  rate  admln- 
latratlvtiy,  occupation  by  oocupatton,  after 
Inveetlgatory  surveys,  appointment  of  ad- 
visory committees,  bearlnga,  publlcatlona. 
and  other  actlona  bad  taken  place.  Revlsiona 
have  been  made  by  thla  procedure  for  two 
of  the  eight  occupational  claaalflcatloDa — 
tbe  retaU  trade  occupation  and  tbe  laiindry 
and  dry  cleaning  occupation. 

These  revlsiona  cover  17%  of  the  employees 
covered  by  law.  An  Increaae  In  the  atatutory 
minimum  wage  by  Congreeslonal  action  will 
provide  for  all  workera  at  the  aame  time  a 
wage  stiffldent  to  provide  adequate  mainte- 
nance Instead  of  relying  solely  on  the  slow 
procedure  of  revlalng  miwttwufp  wage  ordera 
one  occupation  at  a  time.  Tbe  wage  revlalon 
procedure  la  a  neoeeaary  adjunct  to  a  aUtu- 
tory mlnlmnm  wage  law  but  when  tbe  coat  of 
living  Increases  rapidly  each  year.  It  becomea 
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neceeaary  to  change  the  statutory  Tniniitnim 
wage  In  order  to  accomplish  tbe  purpoeea  of 
tbe  law.  Baaed  on  a  ooat-of-llvlng  budget 
pr^Mtfed  by  tbe  mnimnin  Wage  Board,  It  la 
eatlmated  that  an  employed  person  living 
alone  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia  as  of  Au- 
gust, 1970,  needs  $91.16  a  week  (or  $2.28  an 
hour  for  a  40-bour  week)  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  living  standard  vmich  is  sufficient  to 
provide  minimum  adequate  maintenance  and 
to  protect  health. 

Another  objective  of  the  propoeal  Is  to 
eliminate  long  workdays  and  spread  employ- 
ment opportunities  by  reqiilrlng  compensa- 
tlon  of  time  and  one-half  the  employee's 
regvilar  rate  of  pay  for  hours  worked  In  ex- 
cees  of  the  standard  eight-hour  day.  Al- 
though existing  law  requires  overtime  com- 
pensation for  employment  In  exoeas  of  40 
hours  a  week.  It  does  not  require  tbe  pay- 
ment of  premium  pay  for  hours  worked  In 
excess  of  eight  per  day.  Accordingly,  an  em- 
ployee may  work  more  tban  eight  hours  for 
several  days  a  week  but  wUl  not  receive  over- 
time pay  if  the  hours  worked  during  such 
week  do  not  total  more  than  forty.  The  re- 
quirement that  a  premium  rate  be  paid  for 
employment  In  excees  of  eight  hours  a  day 
should  provide  some  protection  against  ex- 
cessively long  workdays,  espedaUy  with  re- 
spect to  female  employees. 

Approximately  15,000  peraons  employed  In 
domeatlc  service  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
receive  no  mlnlmnm  wage  and  overtime  oom- 
penaatlon benefits  because  they  are  not  cov- 
ered by  either  the  Federal  at  the  District  Uw 
nor  are  they  repreeented  by  unions.  The  Com- 
missioner believes  that  extension  of  coverage 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Act  to  houaehold  workers  would  con- 
stitute a  formidable  wei^xxi  In  the  war 
against  poverty  by  providing  aome  economic 
security  to  a  group  of  workera  wboee  wages 
have  historically  been  extrunely  low.  The  bill, 
therefore,  would  extend  the  Tninimnm  wage 
and  overtime  compensation  coverage  of  the 
Aot  to  persons  employed  In  domestic  service 
or  other  employment  In  or  about  the  resi- 
dence of  an  employer. 

In  connection  with  extending  the  coverage 
of  the  District  of  Colund>la  Minifniim  wage 
Act  to  employeea  employed  In  domestic  aerv- 
lce or  other  employment  In  or  about  the  real- 
dence  of  the  employer,  the  bill  provldee  that 
the  employers  of  such  persons  need  not  com- 
ply with  various  administrative  requlrementa 
of  the  Act  to  the  same  extent  as  the  em- 
ployers of  persona  employed  In  a  place  of 
buslneaa.  A  new  aectlon  16,  which  tbe  bill 
would  add  to  the  Aot,  apeclflea  that  the  au- 
thority to  enter  and  inspect  places  of  em- 
ployment, aa  provided  by  section  S(a)  of  tbe 
District  of  Colundsla  Minimiim  Wage  Act 
(D.O.  Code,  sec.  86-406(3)),  shall  not  apply 
to  the  place  of  employmmt  of  a  person  em- 
ployed In  domestic  aervlce  or  other  employ- 
ment in  or  about  the  realdenoe  of  the  em- 
ployer. Such  aeotlon  IS  also  relieves  employ- 
ers of  en^loyees  in  domestic  aervlce  from  the 
provisions  of  section  ii  of  the  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  86-411),  requiring  an  employer  to  fur- 
nish his  employee  with  an  itemized  wage 
statement  at  tbe  time  of  wage  payment,  and 
to  keep  detailed  records  which  are  to  be  avaU- 
able  for  Uiq>eoUon  by  tlie  Commlaaloner  or 
his  autbortsed  representative.  With  respect 
to  recordkeeping,  aectlon  16  reqtiires  only 
that  the  employer  of  such  domestic  em- 
ployees "shall  T«mlTi.«^f^  such  mlnlmnfii  rSQ. 

ords  as  the  Council  may  prascribe  by  regula- 
tion aa  neoeaaary  or  appropriate  for  the  en- 
forcement ot  the  provlslona  of  thla  Act  or  of 
the  regulations  or  arders  Issued  thereunder". 
The  employer  of  any  such  enqrioyee,  further- 
more, Is  relieved  of  the  posting  requlremamta 
of  aectton  13  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
Mlnlmtwn  Wage  Act  (D.O.  Code,  aee.  86-413) . 
aa  w^  as  from  the  prablblted  acta  detaUed 
by  section  18  (D.O.  Code,  sec.  86-418)  and  the 
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penalties  provided  la  section  14  (D.O.  Code, 
sec  86-414) . 

Another  objective  of  the  propoeal  Is  to  elim- 
inate tbe  delay  In  restoring  to  employeee 
the  xmpald  wages  due  them  by  providing  in- 
junctive relief.  Very  often  the  stattrte  of 
limitations  has  run  before  tbe  employees 
bring  action  to  reoover  wages  due  and  in 
many  Instances  the  employees  are  beslstant 
to  take  action  to  collect  wagea.  Tbe  propoaed 
Injunction  proceedlnga  would  not  require  ac- 
tive employee  participation. 

m  the  beUef  that  the  attached  draft  bUl 
will  be  of  benefit  to  a  considerable  number 
of  persona  employed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  will  better  aocompllah  the  purpoeea 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  i«nim»Tn  wage 
Act,  the  Commlwwion  strongly  urgea  Ita  enact- 
ment. The  District  of  Columbia  Council  has 
expreaaed  Ita  aupport  for  thla  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Qbaham  W.  Watt, 
AniaUmt  to  the  Ootnmiationtr 
(For  Walter  K.  Washington.  OooHnlastoner.) 


THE  LOAN  BCX)NDOOOLE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TZXAS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSXNTATIVK8 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  a  few 
days  from  now  the  House  wiU  consider 
B.M.  8432.  We  are  going  to  be  told  that 
this  is  a  bill  to  save  Lockheed.  But  the 
truth  is  that  this  bill  provides  for  eight 
times  the  risk  called  for  in  the  original 
Lockheed  bill,  and  not  half  the  protection 
to  the  taxpayer.  This  bill  is  not  the  Lock- 
heed bill;  it  Is  a  great  boondoggle  to 
create  a  general  industrial  relief  fund. 

We  have  had  no  hearings  to  consider 
the  concept  of  this  legislation.  We  do  not 
have  any  idea  what  it  does  or  what  risks 
it  entails.  This  is  needless  le^slation.  for 
it  does  far  more  than  necessary.  It  Is 
irreqjonsible  legislation,  for  it  has  had 
no  serious  consideration.  There  is  no  need 
for  this  unseemly  haste.  We  are  setting 
a  terrible  precedent  in  this  bill,  and  we 
ought  to  act  with  caution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Rscord 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  views  I  have 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  concerning  this  unwise,  need- 
less and  foolish  legislation.  I  believe  that 
we  can  save  Lockheed,  and  that  we 
should,  but  not  at  the  expense  and  risk 
proposed  in  H  Jl.  8432.  \ 

The  material  follows: 
DasKNTDro  Vixws  <»  HxmiT  B.  OoiraaLB 

I  am  opposed  to  HJt.  8433. 

This  bill  was  originally  Intended  to  estab- 
lish loan  guarantees  for  one  corporation.  It 
haa  been  made  into  a  two  billion  dollar  In- 
dustrial alush  fund  that  exposea  the  tax- 
payers to  a  risk  eight  tlmea  aa  great  aa  en- 
visioned In  the  original  bill,  without  even 
the  same  protection  provided  for  orlglnaUy. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  Is  a 
completely  different  oonoeptton  from  the  bUl 
that  we  had  hearings  on.  Neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  had  any  bearlnga  on  the 
concept  contained  In  H.B.  8483.  No  one 
knowa  predaely  what  thla  bill  meana  and  no 
one  knows  what  Ita  consequences  might  be. 

It  Is  Irresponsible  to  adopt  a  bill  that  has 
had  no  bearlnga.  It  Is  Inexcusable  to  eipose 
the  government  and  taxpayers  to  the  loss  of 
two  bUUon  donate  without  at  least  snne 
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attempt  to  determine  tbe  need  to  xmdertake 
such  drastic  action  and  without  some  tttort 
to  provide  minimal  protection  to  the  public. 
Yet  adoption  of  H.R.  8432  would  do  exactly 
that. 

Urgent  though  the  needs  ot  Lockheed  may 
be,  that  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  stampeded 
Into  adopting  the  language  of  tbe  Senate 
bill.  That  language  bad  no  more  considera- 
tion In  tbe  hearing  record  of  the  other  body 
than  It  bad  here.  We  are  being  urged  to 
adopt  the  first  thing  we  see  regardless  of 
vrhether  It  will  do  tbe  Job  Intended  or  not. 
It  la  possible  to  save  Lockheed  and  protect 
the  pubUc  at  the  aame  time— but  not  by 
adopting  thla  blU. 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  that  haa  had  ao 
aerioxis  consideration.  I  cannot  vote  for  a 
bill  that  exposes  tbe  public  to  bxige  risks, 
without  having  heard  any  evidence  of  some 
need  to  do  this.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  that 
no  one  asked  for,  no  one  testified  for,  no 
one  wants  and  no  one  really  needs.  WR 
8483  as  reported  Is  an  irresponsible.  Inexcus- 
able foUy. 

I  believe  that  we  can  save  Lockheed  and 
protect  tbe  public  interest  at  tbe  aame  time. 
HJL  8483  entails  needless,  aenaelesa  risks.  It 
Is  far  too  broad  for  tbe  required  and  de- 
sirable rescue  of  a  single  corporation  nn^t 
It  la  Inadequate  for  the  task  of  saving  even 
a  fraction  of  aU  ooiporatlons  that  might  want 
to  make  use  of  tbe  two  billion  dollars  that 
would  be  available.  If  we  are  going  to  rescue 
one  company,  let  us  do  that.  If  we  are  going 
to  rescue  all  companies,  let  us  do  that.  Thla 
bUl  does  neither,  and  at  tbe  same  time  aets 
an  Impossibly  bad  precedent  by  creating  a 
risk  that  will  know  no  end,  without  provid- 
ing for  any  protection  at  all  to  the  taxpayers 
who  will  foot  the  bill. 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  HERBIAN  BADILLO 

or  MXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUBI  OF  BXPRaSBMTAlTVXB 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  19  yean 
ago  yesterday— on  July  25,  1952— the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  offi- 
cially proclaimed  and  the  constitution 
drafted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  be- 
came effecttve.  Under  this  historic  docu- 
ment the  Oovemor.  senators,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  island  were  to  be  elected 
by  popular  vote  and  some  degree  of  sdf- 
govemment  was  finally  granted.  This 
historic  event  marked  the  successful  cul- 
mination of  the  struggle  launched  in  the 
late  19th  century  by  the  great  Puerto 
Rican  patriot,  Luis  Munos  Rivera,  and 
carried  on  by  his  sc«i,  Luis  Munos  **i^Hn 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  fine  achieve- 
Rlcan  patriot,  Luis  Munoz  Rivera,  and 
the  many  and  varied  contributions  they 
have  made  to  our  national  life—  in  the 
arts,  education,  sciences,  medicine,  and 
sports. 

This  would  also  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  examine  carefully  our  current  rela- 
tionship with  Puerto  Rico  and  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  wilting  for  full  equal- 
ity for  Puerto  Ricans,  whether  on  the 
mainland  or  on  the  island.  As  I  have  ob- 
served on  past  occasions,  Puerto  Ricans 
have  been  treated  as  second-class  cit- 
izens long  enough  and  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  stop  being  short-changed. 
We  must  be  treated  on  the  same  basis 
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as  all  other  American  citiaens  and  must 
be  permitted  to  fully  participate  In  and 
to  benefit  from  Federal  programs  to  the 
same  extent  as  all  other  Americans. 

Although  we  have  been  confronted 
with  enormous  obstacles  and  handicaps, 
our  goals  and  aspirations  are  no  greater 
than  those  of  other  ethnic  and  natimal- 
ity  groups.  Puerto  Rlcans  seek  economic 
seciirity  and  mdependence:  fuU  access  to 
our  educational,  social  and  pcditical  in- 
stttutioiu;  and  the  enjoyment  of  hiunan 
Tights  and  freedoms.  We  desire  to  stand 
on  an  equal  basis  with  other  ethnic 
groups  aiMl  to  actively  participate  tn  the 
progress  of  this  oountiy.  However,  un- 
til the  island  and  mainland  Puerto  Rl- 
cans achieve  their  full  and  fair  share  of 
Federal  aid  and  are  assisted  and  en- 
couraged to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
tUs  goal  will  not  be  achieved.  The  Con- 
gress bears  a  special  responsibility  and 
must  take  the  Initiative  in  bringing 
equity  to  the  treatment  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  to  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  island 
and  mainland.  There  Is  no  sound  rea- 
son why  Puerto  Rico  should  not  be  treat- 
ed the  same  as  one  of  tlie  50  States  tmd  I 
again  urge  our  colleagues  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Puerto  Rico  is  included  and 
equitably  treated  in  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  we  consider. 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  my  homeland 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
over  the  past  several  decades.  However, 
there  is  a  great,  unta{4>ed  resource  in 
the  people  and  land  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
we  must  take  all  possible  efforts  to  en- 
courage and  develop  it.  This  potential 
must  not  be  allowed  to  wither  and  die 
and  we  should  promote  meaningful  and 
efre<^ve  programs  to  help  Puerto  Rico 
achieve  its  destiny. 


EMERGENCY  PAT  PHONE  NUMBERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  nw  ToiK 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  BSFBESKNTATTVSS 

Monday,  Jvly  26.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  bills  being  discussed  in  Congress 
that  would  provide  for  emergency  nvaa- 
bers  to  report  fires  or  contact  the  police. 
One  such  number,  911,  has  been  in  ex- 
perimental use  in  several  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbooso  a  reasoned  discussion  of  the  use 
of  these  numbers  in  large  cities  such  as 
New  York.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
benefit  from  the  information  contained 
therein: 


SzPARATX  Fns  TMiKirwci  PHon  Hmaxm  roc 
Vbm  nr  Labob  tTkBAir  Oxnsa — Doxtblx  O 
Several  Itanbcn  of  OongrcM  have  pro- 
posed varloxw  bills  to  jworlde  gzanta  to  state 
and  local  oommonttlas  vrtK>  are  ■eetltie  to 
estaMlali  regloaal  011  emergency  communl- 
oatlan  centers. 

White  tbe  Idea  Is  good,  there  are  dlMdvan- 
tagee  to  these  proposals  that  would  affect 
the  operations  or  the  Fire  Departments  In 
large  urban  cities.  911  works  In  the  smaller 
oonununlttee  simply  because  they  are  small. 
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niere  can  be  lio  coa^Mtrlaon  between  the 
emergendee  or  the  problenu  encountered  in 
a  large  urban  dty  and  thoee  found  in  a  small 
rural  dty  or  community. 

In  the  large  urban  dtles  (over  1,000.000 
population)  the  uae  of  911  as  a  &re  report- 
ing media  is  not  feasible.  The  Police  De- 
partment will  be  given  the  added  respon- 
Blblllty  of  answering  Are  emergency  phone 
calls  and  then  referring  the  caUer  or  the  In- 
formatloD  to  the  Plre  Dep't  Dispatcher.  In 
some  cases,  the  Police  complaint  operator 
may  either  dlqwtch  a  radio  car  to  see  If  the 
Plre  Dept  is  required  or  may  dedde  that  the 
call  Is  not  warranted  and  terminate  It. 

The  Induslon  of  fire  related  calls  to  the 
already  heavy  police  vol«mie  would  overload 
the  system  so  badly  that  911  calls  would  be 
answered  In  minutes  and  not  In  seconds.  TUs 
ts  one  reason  that  the  major  cities  never 
adopted  911.  New  York  City,  with  well  over 
20,000  calls  a  day,  has  found  this  out.  When 
the  city  Is  quiet,  911  works  fairly  well.  During 
the  peak  traffic  hours  or  vmusual  conditions 
(July  4tb,  other  major  holidays,  major  acci- 
dents or  emergendee,  dvU  disorders,  open 
hydrant  time,  multiple  fires,  etc.)  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  get  through  to  911.  Calls 
stack  up  to  a  point  where  the  system  col- 
lapses due  to  the  Impoeslblllty  of  calls  be- 
ing answered.  Bxisy  signals  are  common  dur- 
ing this  period  or  even  no  answer  at  all.  Many 
calls  are  repetitious  and  greatly  contribute 
to  the  backlog. 

In  February,  1971,  the  New  York  City  Fire 
and  Police  Depts  dedded  that  once  again  the 
Plre  Alarm  Dispatcher  would  Interrogate  the 
fire  caller  while  the  911  operator  would  listen 
In.  This  proved  that  a  delay  In  time,  wrong 
Information,  etc.,  took  place  when  the  caller 
phoned  911.  In  June.  1971,  the  Police  Dept 
issued  a  directive  which  confirmed  the  above 
statement.  They  admitted,  that  due  to  the 
high  volume  of  calls  received  at  911,  the  re- 
sponse to  emergency  incidents  hss  been  seri- 
ously Impaired.  In  one  peak  day,  the  Police 
received  40,000  calls.  Frequently  during  peak 
hours,  there  are  as  many  as  1800  calls  per 
hovx.  This  same  directive  also  states  that 
calls  of  a  non-emergency  nature  (auto  aocl- 
dents,  open  hydrants,  dis-orderly  children, 
water  leaks,  etc.)  should  be  referred  to  the 
local  prednct  and  not  to  911.  The  caller  must 
now  know  what  precinct  he  lives  in  or  world 
In  and  another  phone  number  for  him  to 
remember.  He  must  also  dedde  what  is  and 
what  isn't  an  emergency  call. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  (for- 
merly the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers) in  its  Special  Interest  Bulletin  No. 
322  on  911  comments  that  many  calls  to  the 
Police  are  for  an  action  already  completed, 
such  as  a  robbery  or  traffic  accident,  or  for 
an  action  which  does  not  demand  Immediate 
attention.  Some  calls  require  information 
only  or  need  further  Information  or  investi- 
gation. They  further  state  that  since  a  fire 
call  is  an  emergency  in  progress,  it  is  evident 
that  such  calls  be  handled  at  once  and  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  operators  be  Fire  Alarm 
Dispatchers.  The  relaying  of  the  message  or 
transferring  the  call  from  a  911  center  to  a 
Fire  Alarm  center  Increases  the  possibility 
of  delay,  error,  confusion,  and  even  the  loss 
of  the  call.  This  is  not  a  desirable  operating 
procedure. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  such  backlogs 
and  biisy  signals  can  cause  eerlous  delays  In 
the  response  of  fire  apparatus  to  the  point 
where  the  fire  develops  into  a  catastrophe. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  proposing  that  ths 
major  cities,  including  New  York  City,  have 
a  separate  telephone  number  for  fires  and  re- 
lated emergendee.  The  number  shoxild  be 
one  that  is  easily  remembered,  simple  to  use 
and  readily  found  on  the  telephone  dial.  The 
only  available  number  which  fits  these  quall- 
flci^lons  is: 
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The  use  of  O-O  ss  a  fire  reporting  number 
Is  workable  and  desirable.  The  telephone 
company  has  already  Installed  equipment  In 
moat  dtles  (or  shortly  will)  to  permit  in^e- 
mentatlon  of  this  code  with  minimum  costs. 
The  procedure  is  simple.  When  you  now  dial 
O  (for  operator)  a  holding  circuit  oomes 
onto  the  line  and  waits  4  to  7  seconds  for 
sddltlonal  digits.  If  none  are  received,  the 
call  is  routed  to  the  local  operator.  If  any 
additional  digits  are  received  within  the 
holding  time,  the  call  would  be  routed 
through  a  special  switching  clrctiit  known  as 
T8PS.  The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  permit  direct 
dialing  of  person  and  collect  calls. 

Under  my  proposal,  when  you  dial  O-O  to 
report  a  fire  emergency,  this  call  would  be 
received  at  the  telephone  central  office  where 
It  would  be  translated  into  machine  switch- 
ing language.  Then,  it  would  be  forwarded, 
via  TSPS,  to  the  Fire  Alarm  center.  This 
eliminates  the  middle  person. 

Originally,  the  Double  Zero  concept  was  for 
a  call  to  terminate  with  the  operator  on  a 
special  line.  The  operator,  in  turn,  would 
have  connected  the  caller  to  the  proper  de- 
p«urtment  or  agency. 

The  reason  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
problem  is  that  I  am  a  Supervising  Fire 
Alarm  Dispatcher  in  the  New  York  City  Fire 
Department.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  request 
that  Members  of  Congress  who  have  pro- 
posals for  911  communication  facilities  and 
who  represent  large  urban  cities,  consider  the 
need  of  a  separate  fire  emergency  telephone 
number  fc^  the  Fire  Department  In  their 
community. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
SUMMARY  REPORT 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jvly  26.  1971 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
234  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  directs  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  prepare  and  send 
to  Congress  monthly,  a  brief  summary  of 
all  reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  containing  its  recommendations. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  very  in- 
formative record  of  reports  issued  and 
released  by  the  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  Staats  in  June  1971  which  all 
Members  have  received  Individually. 

Any  report  on  this  list  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  any  Member  of  Congress 
is  readily  available  upon  his  request. 

To  insure  that  this'  information  is 
easily  accessible  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
that  this  helpful  item  be  placed  in  the 
Recoko. 

COUFTBOLLXK   QOmjO. 

or  TXB  Uniixd  Statxs, 

July  6. 1971. 
The  Preaident  of  the  Senate  atid  The  Speaker 
of  the  Bouae  of  Repreaentativet 

Public  Law  91-610.  the  LeglaUtlve  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of  1970,  directs  the  Con^trOIler 
Oeneral,  m  Section  384,  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit eadi  month  to  the  Congress,  Its  commit- 
tees, and  Members  a  list  of  reports  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  the  previous 
month. 

Reports  Issued  or  released  in  June  1971 
are  listed  on  the  attachment. 

Part  I  Indudes  reports  to  the  Congress,  its 
committees  and  Members  under  the  olasslfl- 
catlons  of  the  Federal  budget. 
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Part  n  IdenUflee  reports  issued  to  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agendes.  These 
reports  contain  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  concern  chiefly  to  these  officials  and 
normaUy  are  not  distributed  to  the  Con- 
gress except  on  request. 

The  title  of  each  report,  fUe  number,  data 
of  Issuance  and  agencies  reviewed  or  af- 
fected are  provided. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  OAO^  Report 
Distribution  Section,  Room  0417.  Telephone: 
code  12&-^784  or  38&-S784. 

^t.-fTTK  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

i.  rzpokts  to  comobiss,  commrttxxs,  ob 

Meicseks 

COMlfXaCX   Ain>  TBANSPOSTAXIOIf 

Improvements  needed  in  management  of 
highway  safety  rest  area  program.  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  Depcutment  of 
Transportation.   B-164497(3)    of  June  2. 

This  review  In  eight  States  o<f  the  safety 
rest  program  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration showed  that  although  the  Ad- 
ministration has  issued  guidelines  for  the 
States  to  use  in  selecting  sites  for  safety 
rest  areas,  it  has  not  required  the  States  to 
construct  rest  areas  first  where  moet  needed. 

The  review  said  the  States  has  constructed 
rest  areas  dose  to  developed  areas  even 
though  these  facilities  generally  were  not 
available  along  stretches  o(  highway.  The 
report  said  the  Administration  should  re- 
quire that  rest  areas  be  built  first  where 
comfort  and  convenience  faculties  are  not 
otherwise  available. 

Audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States— Fiscal  year  1970.  B-1148S3  of 
June  21. 

The  financial  stat^nents — except  for  the 
method  of  classifying  certificates  of  bene- 
ficial Interest — (a  finandng  device)  present 
fairly  Eximbank's  finandal  podtlon  as  of 
June  30,  1970,  and  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions and  source  and  application  of  its 
funds  for  the  year.  OAO  believee  that  these 
Instruments  should  be  considered  as  bor- 
rowing rather  than  as  sales  of  assets,  as 
Rxlmhank  clasified  them.  The  report  also 
provides  Information  about  Eximbank's  bor- 
rowing on  the  private  market  at  substan- 
tially Increased  Intereet  ooete  v^ien  com- 
pared to  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 

COMMUMm      DKVXLOPMZNT    AMD    HOTTBUTO 

Examination  of  finandal  statements  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  B-1 14838 
of  June  14. 

The  financial  stat^nents  present  fairly 
the  financial  position  of  the  Oovemment 
National  Mortgage  Assodation  at  June  30, 
1970,  the  results  of  its  operation  and  the 
sources  and  application  of  its  funds  for  the 
year.  The  report  provides  additional  in- 
formation considered  necessary  to  keep  the 
Congress  informed  of  the  operations  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  Oovemment  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the  trusts. 

Controls  needed  over  the  leasing  of  land 
acquired  under  the  open-space  land  pro- 
gram. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  B-168174  of  June  18. 

Under  the  Open-Space  I^md  Program, 
Federal  grants  are  provided  to  States  and 
local  public  bodies  or  grantees  to  acquire 
and/or  develop  land  to  help  curb  urban 
sprawl;  to  ssslst  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
urban  bll^t;  to  encourage  economic  uit>an 
development;  to  provide  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas;  and  to  preserve  cooservaUon, 
scenic,  and  historic  land  areas. 

OAO  noted  that  some  grantees  were  not 
complying  with  the  provlstons  of  the  open- 
space  contracts  relating  to  the  Ifiairtng  of 
open-space  land  and  had  engaged  in  suoh 
scUvltles    without    obtaining    prior    HUD 
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aj^roval.  OAO  believes  that  the  actions 
taken  or  planixed  by  HUD,  to  correct  this 
situation,  if  fuUy  Implemented,  should  re- 
sult in  Improved  administration  of  the 
Open-Space  Land  Program. 

GXNKaAI.    OOVKBintZMT 

Potential  savings  by  reidaclng  government- 
owned  sedans  each  year.  Oeneral  Service  Ad- 
ministration. B-1S8713  of  June  9. 

OAO  recommends  that  OSA's  sedans  be  re- 
placed each  year  to  save  the  Oovemment  an 
estimated  $5.1  annually.  Maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  tire  costs  are  lowest  diulng  the  first 
year  of  ownership,  and  the  discount  ob- 
tained by  the  Oovemment  when  it  purchases 
sedkns  substantially  offsets  the  first  year  de- 
preciation factor.  Station  wagons  and  light 
trucks  are  purchased  and  operated  under 
conditions  similar  to  sedans;  replacing  them 
each  year  should  also  produce  substantial 
savings.  Department  of  Defense  vehicles  are 
not  subject  to  GSA  replacement  standards, 
but  GAO's  findings  may  have  application  m 
DoD  as  wdl. 

Opportunities  to  improve  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  excess  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment.  B- 
116369  of  June  15. 

This  rep>ort  contains  no  reconunendatlons 
requiring  legislative  action  by  the  Congress. 
It  does  contain  information  on  weaknesses 
in  the  use  of  the  Government's  excess  ADP 
equipment  and  suggestions  for  correction  or 
Improvement.  The  Information  should  be  of 
assistance  to  committees  and  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
their  legislative  and  oversight  responsibili- 
ties relating  to  the  utilization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's excess  ADP  equipment. 

Progress  being  made  and  difficulties  being 
encountered  by  credit  unions  serving  low- 
Income  persons.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. B-164031(4)    of  June  17. 

GAO  reviewed  the  activities  of  eight  credit 
unions — six  federally  chartered  and  two 
State  chartered — to  evaluate;  (1)  progress 
made  by  the  OEO-financed  credit  unions  in 
becoming  self-supporting,  (2)  benefits  pro- 
vided to  low-income  participants  of  the  OEO 
credit  union  program,  and  (3)  resiilts  of  fi- 
nancial operation  of  OEO-financed  credit 
unions.  OAO  recommended  that  the  Director 
OEO  take  two  steps: 

Require  each  credit  union  to  develop  a 
plan  showing  its  current  financial  status; 
Its  annual  projections  of  expenses,  income, 
and  growth;  and  a  target  date  for  becoming 
self-supporting. 

Provide  guidance  and  assUtance  to  credit 
unions  experiencing  difficulties  In  attaining 
established  goals  and  encourage  them  to  re- 
duce exiMnses  whenever  possible. 

Acquisition  and  use  of  software  products 
for  automatic  data  processing  systems  In  the 
Federal  Government.  8-115389  of  June  30. 

This  report  contains  a  description  and 
analysis  of  numerous  management  problems 
pertaining  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  be- 
tween $2,000,000,000  and  $3,000,000,000  by 
the  Government  for  computer  software  prod- 
ucts together  with  recommendations  to 
executive  brandi  agendes  for  strengthening 
management  practices.  The  report  suggests 
that  the  Congress  explore  these  matters  with 
the  executive  branch  for  the  pxirpose  of  ob- 
taining Improvements  in  the  Oovemment 
operations  in  this  area. 

BXALTR 

Problems  in  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1989.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  B-170888  of  May  13,  1971;  rdeased 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  J\me  1, 1971. 

At  two  Bureau  of  Mines  administrative 
districts,  the  Bureau  had  made  about  31  per- 
cent of  the  required  safety  Inspections  and 
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about  1  percent  of  the  required  health  In- 
^>ectlons  through  December  31,  1970.  Bu- 
reau inspectors  cited  mine  operators  for  vi- 
olations and  required  that  they  be  corrected. 
Subsequent  Inspections  of  the  same  mines 
showed  numerous  new  violations  often  of  the 
same  types.  The  situation  is  attributable,  at 
least  In  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau's 
enforcement  practices  have  not  been  as  ef- 
fective in  inducing  the  operators  of  the 
mines  to  cconply  with  the  new  act.  These 
practices  have  been,  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
port, "at  times,  extremely  lenient,  confusing, 
xmcertaln,  and  Inequitable."  GAO  expressed 
belief  that  the  mine  operators  have  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  become  familiar  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  The  report  Included 
a  number  of  proposals  designed  to  Improve 
the  sltuatloa;  all  but  one  of  these  wwe  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Opportunities  for  Impn-ovlng  the  neighbor- 
hood health  services  program  for  the  poor 
administered  by  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center, 
New  York  City.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. B-130515  of  June  16. 

Certain  improvements  are  needed  If  the 
project  is  to  fully  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Services  Pro- 
gram— to  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  the 
existing  health  care  system  for  the  poor. 
The  existing  system,  measured  against  OEO 
guidelines,  offers  services  widely  recognized 
to  be  "insufficient  and  often  inaccessible,  im- 
personal, fragmented,  i«/^iring  in  continuity, 
and  of  poor  quality." 

Lengthy  delays  in  settling  the  costs  of 
health  services  furnished  tinder  medicare. 
Social  Security  Administration.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  B-1S4031 
(4)  of  June  23. 

This  report  is  being  sent  to  the  Congress 
because  of  its  Interest  In  the  problems  which 
have  occurred  In  the  Medicare  program  re- 
lating to  the  reimbursement  of  costs  In- 
curred by  the  participating  institutions. 

Because  of  the  lengtdiy  delays  by  fiscal  In- 
termediaries in  completing  the  settlement 
process,  billions  of  dollars  of  Medlcara  funds 
paid  out  on  the  basis  of  estimated  cost  of 
services  long  alnoe  Incurred  have  not  been 
afforded  an  appropriate  final  »A<v»iinM¥ig  or 
a  tlmdy  review  by  the  Intermediaries  •^t* 
the  Federal  Govenmient. 

lliMV  were  delays  In  every  step  of  the  set- 
tlement iHTOcess,  from  the  preparation  of  cost 
reports  by  hospitals,  through  the  audit  of 
the  coat  reports  by  Intermadlacies.  to  the 
final  settlement  or  agreement  with  ho^iitals 
conoemlng  thetr  actual  and  reasonable 
Medicare  costs  to  be  relmburaed  ""'W  the 
progTBBi. 

nnXBM'ATIONAI.    AITAIBS    Am    lUrAHCX 

Economic  advantages  of  using  American 
Ingredients  to  satisfy  mtik  requirements  in 
Western  Europe.  Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  B-173539  of  June  S. 

OAO  believes  that  this  report  is  of  ttmely 
In^MTtanoe  and  interest  to  the  CongreM  be- 
cause It  presents  a  way  In  which  VJS.  agri- 
cultural surpluses  can  be  used,  the  -^nryrmtri 
biirden  of  stationing  UJ3.  troops  In  Europe 
can  be  reduced,  and  savings  by  the  Oovem- 
ment can  be  reallaed. 

KSnOHAL     BBTEKBE 

ProMems  of  the  de^  submergMioe  leaeue 
vehicle  prognun  show  need  for  imjuoTement 
in  management  control,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  B-167336  of  June  8. 

A  FeAmiary  1970  OAO  report  on  the  Deep 
Sutmietgence  Rescue  Vehtele  indicated  that 
the  increased  effectiveness  to  be  obtained 
from  producing  four  vehicles  (In  addition  to 
two  already  on  order  (would  be  RnaU  in  re- 
lation to  their  cost  of  purchase  and  opera- 
tion. In  December  1970  the  Navy  dedded  to 
confine  the  program  to  two  reecue  vehtlclaa 
rather  than  six  vehldes  as  planned.  GAO's 
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rapoct  ftlM  noted  hiciTMiM  In  th*  piognmli 
oost  and  d*««lo|iaMak  ttm*.  AooonUncIy,  • 
•Mond  ra>Tl*w  wm  mttda  to  detflRnln*  Vb» 
anmm.  Tbis  report  pobits  out  uyiwrtiinttlM. 
throoch  tlchtaned  manageoMnt  oontrol,  to 
llBUt  locNMw  in  east  snd  daralapmant  tlm*. 

Pnmstura  produotloci  of  tb*  uitisalnna- 
nn«  mifmn  dlractlonal  lov-tnqnsnBy  analy. 
■la  and  woordlDg  system.  Dspartnmit  of  the 
Kmrj.  R-10(W77  of  June  4.  (T&U  Is  an  nn- 
claiislflert  digest  of  a  clswlfled  raport.) 

The  Directional  Xjow  Frequency  Analysts 
and  Beeocdlng  System  (DIPAB)  la  regaided 
as  critical  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
Navy's  latest  teehnlqaee  of  antlaubmarlne 
warfare.  The  Navy  awarded  contraeta  In 
AprU  IBM  for  the  producUon  of  DIPAB  be- 
fore aatlafactory  tasting  of  the  system,  even 
though  evidence  was  avaUabla  that  DIFAB 
would  not  meet  requirements  acoeptabty. 
This  decision  Increased  significantly  the 
risk  of  receiving  unreliable  and  unaatlafac- 
tory  equipment  and  the  llkrtlbood  at  higher 
costs. 

Determining  Army  major  equipment 
needs — Problems  and  suggestions  for  Im- 
provements. B-183074  of  June  8. 

Ths  Army  rdles  on  two  oomputerlaed  sys- 
tems for  Information  as  to  (1)  Its  needs  for 
major  equ^ment— aircraft,  combat  vrtildea, 
tactical  and  siqipart  vehicles,  oommunlca- 
Uona  and  electronic  equlpntent,  mlaslles,  and 
wenmns;  and,  (2)  eqxilpment  of  theee  sams 
types  already  on  hand.  QAO  tested  the 
accuracy  of  the  two  systems,  since  Infor- 
mation from  each  must  be  dependable  for 
the  Army  to  prepare  accurate  and  timely 
budgete  and  procurement  requests.  Signlll- 
eant  weakneeees  existed  In  both  systems.  As 
a  result  of  Inadequate  data,  the  validity  at 
flaoal  1970  bridget  and  procurement  actions 
ms  highly  qusstlonable.  Unlees  there  Is  slg- 
Improvsment,  equipment  Imbal- 
may  affect  seriously  the  Army's  abUlty 
to  peifmui  Ite  mission  effectively. 

n.  BSPOITS  TO  HBAOe  or  I»P4anfKNTS  AMS^ 

Msmsxs 

Objective  measurement  and  evaluation 
needed  of  foreign  aid  projects.  (To  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.)  B-101883  of  June  14. 

Baaed  on  four  recent  reviews  Involving  UJEL 
aid  programs  In  Latin  America,  QAO  believes 
that  objectives  and  goals  ahotild  be  ataited  In 
such  a  '"*«"■'■  that  the  results  can  be  meas- 
ured. 

Opportunities  to  Improve  sdmlnlatratlon 
of  the  research  program  at  the  National  Ba- 
dlo  Astronomy  Observatory.  (To  the  Director, 
National  Science  Foundation.)  B-133S38  of 
Jtme  15. 

QAO  made  several  recommendations  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  system  for  allocating 
telescope  observing  time  and  for  evaluating 
levtia  at  research  efforte. 

Poesltale  Increase  In  export  aales  of  surplus 
nonfat  dry  milk.  (To  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.) 8-114834  of  June  18. 

A  significant  increase  in  sales  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  Is  possible  If  the  Depaa-tment  were 
to  modify  Its  present  restrlctlTO  procedures 
In  order  to  accept  aU  reasonable  bids,  and 
reduce  prices  as  necessary  to  meet  foreign 
competition. 

Activities  managed  by  Community  Action 
Migrant  Program,  Inc.,  Fort  lAuderdale. 
Florida.  (To  the  Director,  Office  of  Iconomlo 
Opportunity.)  B-13061S  of  June  18. 

The  program.  In  selecting  partldpanU  for 
Ite  various  aetlvltlae,  ahould  adhere  to  OBO'a 
eligibility  requlremsnte.  and  Improve  Ite  fl- 
n^iiol^  n^^n^jijfnunti 

Uae  of  performance  and  daUvery  Incentives 
In  military  contracts.  (To  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.)  B-17ie44  of  June  34. 

lUrty-elght  Incentive  features,  or  76  per- 
cent of  those  OAO  examined,  were  included 
In  contraete  when  they  were  not  needed  and 
repreeented  additional  payments  to  contrac- 
tors of  888.8  million. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ci4>ltal  grant  proeednras  and  policies  of 
the  Urban  Uaaa  Transportetlon  Administra- 
tion. (To  the  Bseretary  of  Transportation.) 
B-18M01  of  Jane  80. 

The  Administrator,  UMTA,  should  ensure 
that  appllcaUons  for  capital  grants  (used  for 
urban  mass  transit  systems)  are  supported 
by  engmeeiing  studies,  studies  of  eociumilc 
feaslblllty.  etc.,  and  that  UllTA's  evaluations 
and  conclusions  be  adequately  documented. 
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THE  MTTZVAH  CORPS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL  * 

OF  TXXrmSSBB 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVXS 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

BCr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Including  In  the  CtoNGsissioiTAL 
Riooss  a  most  interesting  article  which 
recently  api)eared  In  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  describing  the  lidtivah 
Corps.  This  is  a  group  of  young  peoide 
bdMiging  to  the  Southern  Federation  ot 
Temide  Youth  who  participated  in  a  1- 
month  program  of  study  and  community 
service  in  the  city  of  Memidils  this  sum- 
mer. This  type  of  program  which  Instills 
in  our  young  people  the  fact  that  citizens 
have  respondUlities  as  well  as  rights 
certainly  deserves  rec<wnitton. 

The  article  ftdlows: 

Coan  Oivis  IIttsvah  Fbxsr  Mkamimo 

A  liltavah  Corps  headquartered  In  a  Cath- 
olic coUege  dormitory  might  seem  strange  to 
some  but  to  the  32  Jewish  teenagers  par- 
ticipating in  the  first  Mltsvah  Corps  In  the 
South,  It  was  an  advantage  to  thMr  com- 
munity living  project. 

The  teenagers,  ranging  In  age  from  16  to 
18.  came  from  four  surrounding  states  to 
work  together  In  studying  Judaism  and  doing 
volunteer  work  In  five  local  ssrvlce  agendea 

^xmsored  by  Temple  Israel,  all  oS  the  par- 
tldpante  are  members  of  the  Southern  Fed- 
eration at  Temple  Youth  (SOFTT)  of  reform 
congregations. 

Ibe  one-month  e:q>erlment,  which  ended 
yesterday,  concentrated  on  making  the  stu- 
dente  aware  of  their  obligations  to  the  oom- 
munity,  said  Steve  BCallengw.  a  student  ot 
Hebrew  College  in  Cincinnati,  who  headed 
the  corps. 

"This  has  really  been  a  successful  experi- 
ence for  these  youngsters,"  he  said.  "T^ey 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  live,  work, 
study  and  pray  together  as  a  community." 

Hie  members  of  the  corps  lived  in  a  rented 
dormitory  at  Stena  College  and  ate  their 
meals  with  the  CathoUc  studenU. 

Bach  day  was  spent  In  working  In  Vaa  vol- 
unteer projeote  but  the  evenings  were  qient 
m  studying  Judaism  and  Hebrew.  Several  of 
the  teenagers  wrote  innovative  worship  serv- 
ices and  the  graiop  even  had  a  Sabbatb  serv- 
ioe  In  the  edge  it  a  swimming  pool  one  Fri- 
day night.  ^ 

"We  gathered  around  the  pool  for  the  serv- 
loe  and  when  It  was  over,  we  Jumped  in  for 
a  swim."  icr.  Mallenger  said. 

The  Btudente  wnked  during  the  day  at 
Lauderdale  Court  Otalldrea  and  Youth  Proj- 
ect, the  Department  ot  Welfare,  Arllngtoa 
Hbspttal  *  tktood,  B'nal  Bflth  Home  4k  Hos- 
pital for  Aged  and  Porter-Lsath  Children's 
Oantar. 

"Tlie  studentB  did  any  type  Job  the  cOoials 
asked  them  to.  especially  In  the  wtffare  de- 
partment where  thay  worked  moatly  in  elarl- 
oal  daties."  ICss  Sherry  Sachrlte  of  883  Ken- 
sington, a  Memphis  State  TTniveratty  gradu- 
ate student  who  was  serving  as  a  ehaiMrane 
said.  "At  Arlington  they  worked  wl«b  the 


mentally  retarded  dilldren  and  at  B'nal 
they  worked  with  the  eldsTty." 

"Tlie  resldente  enjoyed  them  a  great  deal 
and  saw  thsm  as  grandohUdren."  Bamanl 
Danslg.  ssslstant  director  of  the  home  said. 
"It  made  the  resldente  feel  a  part  ot  the  com- 
munity because  of  their  Mn^n^tes  and  In- 
terest." 

The  Mltsvah  Corps  was  an  experiment  this 
year  and  Mr.  Mallenger  said  he  dldnt  know 
If  It  would  continue  next  summer. 

"Hflltevah  means  oommltment  and  theee 
young  people  are  fulfilling  their  commitment 
to  the  communis.  Mltavah  Is  an  obligation 
to  nmpoaO.  to  the  world." 


UNITARIAN  UNIVERSAUST  ASSO- 
CIATION GENERAL  RESOLUTIONB 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  ctuwaaaoA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  BKPBB8XNTATTVX8 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Ur.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Hfr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  time  to  read  the  General 
(Resolutions  of  the  Unitarian  Unlver- 
sallst  Association,  adcqited  at  the  Tenth 
Annual  Assonbly  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Several  of  the  resoluttcma 
may  appear  to  be  of  a  progressive  nature 
but  I  feel  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  As- 
sociation should  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing stands  on  controversial  Issues  of  our 
time. 

TTinrABiAit  TJmnauuuBT  AeaocuTXON  OairaBAL 

BasoLxmow 

AionerT  um  szPAnunoir  ns  waa 


Because:  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches'  1909  estimate  of  the  number  of 
United  Stetes  mUltary  refugees  and  draft  re- 
sisters  was  80,000  with  projections  of  30,000 
per  year  together  with  substantial  numbers 
of  stmllar  expatriates  in  other  countries:  and 

Because:  moet  of  theee  young  men  left  the 
United  Stetes  after  a  dedalon  of  conscience 
over  the  prospect  of  nirirlirtlng  In  an  Illegal, 
immoral  Vietnam  War;  and 

Because:  Unitarian  UxUversallste  req>ect 
such  demonstrated  aUeglanoe  to  personal 
conscience  and  to  the  afflrmatlon  of  life: 

Be  it  resolved:  The  1971  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Unitarian  UUlversallst  Association 
direct  Ite  continental  offloea  In  Boston  to 
use  ite  powers  of  advocacy  to  bring  about 
enactment  of  United  Stetes  legislation  which 
grante  amnesty  and  repatriation  to  those 
men  who  are  In  prison  or  m  self  exile  by  rea- 
son of  refusal  to  serve  in  the  Vietnam  War; 
and 

Be  It  therefore  resolved:  That  the  1971 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universal- 
let  Association  affirms  ite  support  of  the  ef- 
forte of  the  Canadian  Unitarian  Council  to 
raise  funds  from  Unitarian  Unlversallst  so- 
cieties and  individuals  to  aid  In  ministering 
to  the  needs  (phy^cal  and  qjlrittud)  of 
American  expatrtetes. 

Adoptsd  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of 
the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association,  held 
in  Washington.  D.C.  June  11,  1971. 


aiuHis  Of 

Bdlevlng  that  the  rlghte  of  human  beings 
Include  the  rlghte  to  mtnlmom  Inoome,  ade- 
quate housing  and  legal  sarvless  aad  dignity 
In  old  age:  and 

BaUevlng  that  It  te  the  ra^onalbmty  of 
gOTsmment  to  saeure.  protaot  and  dafand 
theaa  rights,  and  to  provide  qipropriate  i 
loss  to  Implement  them; 
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Therefore  be  it  resolved:  The  1971  General 
Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  As- 
sociation urges  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  OoTernment  of  Canada: 

1.  Provide  family  Income  through  a  pro- 
gram of  Income  maintenance  adequate  to 
meet  needs  for  food,  clothing  and  hoTising; 
and 

3.  Commit  whatever  reeources  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  and  Caiuullan  family;  and 

3.  E^nact  legislation  to  achieve  equity  in 
tenant-landlord  relationships,  protecting  the 
rlghte  of  both  tenants  and  landlords;  and 

4.  Enlarge  legal  services  for  the  poor  and 
disenfranchised  throughout  the  United 
Stetes  and  Canada,  with  appropriate  fimd- 
Ing,  without  political  harraasment,  manipu- 
lation and  Intimidation. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C,  June  11,  1971. 

PKNAI,  axFOBic 

Recognizing  that  the  rapid  Increase  of  vio- 
lent crime  accompanies  a  vast  public  Igno- 
rance and  prejudice  about  ite  causes  and 
methods  of  correction  as  seen  by  modem 
ezperte; 

Noting  that  the  majority  of  persons  ar- 
rested are  males  between  10-30  years,  suf- 
fering such  social  injustices  as  poverty,  ra- 
cism, poor  education; 

Further  noting  that  public  press\ire  for 
punishment  has  resiUted  In  barbaric  prison 
and  Jail  systems  productive  of  more  crime; 

Be  It  resolved :  The  General  Assembly  urges 
Its  members  and  member  societies  undertake 
programs  to :  ( 1 )  educate  members  and  non- 
members  on  the  failure  and  inhumanity  of 
punishment  and  on  existing  local,  Stete  and 
Federal  detention  facilities  and  prisons;  (3) 
stimulate  reforms  of  the  present  systems  of 
criminal  law  and  Justice,  giving  emphasis  to 
all  rehabllltetlTe  services;  (3)  reform  prac- 
tices of  pre-trial  Justice,  Including  Ball  Bond 
programs  or  others  where  local  efforte  can 
have  substential  effect. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  UnlversaUst  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  June  11,  1971. 

CHnjt    CAXX    CKNTKIS 

Recognizing  that  there  is  widespread  need 
for  child  care  centers,  that  millions  of  chil- 
dren In  North  America  are  receiving  either 
substandard  supervision  or  no  supervision; 

Aware  that  growing  nimibers  of  mothers 
take  jobs  because  of  economic  necessity,  de- 
sire for  Job  training,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion; that  child  care  centers  are  needed  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  illness  in  the  family, 
special  problems  of  handicapped  children,  or 
for  other  compelling  causes; 

Acknowledging  that  the  needs  of  children, 
our  best  resources  for  the  future,  must  re- 
ceive Immediate  and  special  attention: 

Be  It  therefore  resolved:  The  1971  General 
Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  As- 
sociation 

1.  Urges  that  highest  priority  be  given  m 
the  United  Stetes  and  Canada  at  all  levels 
of  government  to  funding  and  activating 
quality,  professional  child  care  centers  with 
effective  standards,  licensing,  inspection  and 
enforcement. 

2.  Urges  that  funding  be  accomplished  ad- 
ditionally through  private  grants  and  fees 
from  parents  where  feasible. 

3.  Asks  that  member  UU  societies  initiate 
study  programs  so  that  they  can  intelligently 
participate  in  the  structuring  of  quality  cen- 
ters. 

4.  Asks  that  societies  of  this  denomination 
consider  use  of  their  facilities  for  weekday 
child  care  centers. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of   the   Unitarian   Unlversallst   Association, 
held  in  Waahingtcm,  D.C.  June  11,  1971. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


KNVnONMXNT 

In  view  of  the  widespread  and  serious  prob- 
lem of  pollution  of  our  land,  air  and  water; 

In  view  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  many  of 
our  non-renewable  natural  resources  and  the 
dangerous  ezploltetion  of  our  renewable  re- 
sources; and 

In  view  of  the  declining  quality  of  life  in 
our  towns  aiul  cities,  with  ever  increasing 
noise,  crowding,  and  crime  rates. 

Be  It  resolved:  The  <felegates  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Association,  gathered  in  Washington,  DC: 

Urge  all  Unitarian  Unlversaliste  Individual- 
ly and  collectively  to  Inform  themselves 
about  the  hazards  of  overpopulation  and  ftol- 
lutlon  and  to  act  in  their  personal  and  pub- 
lic lives  to  counteract  those  hazards  in  every 
way  possible,  and  to  Infiuence  others  to  act 
in  the  same  manner; 

Urge  all  Unitarian  Unlversallst  societies 
which  have  not  already  done  so  to  eeteb- 
llsh  and  sustain  envlronmentel  protection 
committees,  including  political  action  groups 
to  Influence  public  officials  and  others  to  act 
m  environmentally  responsible  ways;  and 

Urge  all  Unitarian  Unlversallsts  as  indi- 
viduals, as  members  of  groups  and  as  a  con- 
tinental denomination  to  press  for  legisla- 
tion at  all  levels  to  diminish  the  level  of  pol- 
lution and  to  ameliorate  the  population  prob- 
lem in  the  hope  that  we  may  bequeath  to 
the  next  generation  a  world  ecologically 
steble  and  ethically  sane. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C,  June  11,  1971. 

civn.  uBxanxs 

Wherects,  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Asso- 
ciation opposes  any  kind  of  surveillance  of 
private  citizens  or  government  employees; 
and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  such  survelUance 
leads  to  a  potential  for  control  and  intimida- 
tion that  is  alien  to  our  form  of  government 
and  foreign  to  a  aodety  of  free  men  and 
women;  and 

Whereas  our  society  has  progressively  be- 
come more  information-oriented,  creating  a 
potentiality  for  abiise  and  misuse  of  validly 
gathered  information;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligeoce  and 
others  have  bad  at  least  a  few  of  our  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  churches  under  surveil- 
lance; 

Be  it  resolved:  The  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Association  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  gov- 
ernmental abuse  of  surveillance  whether  by 
means  of  professional  date  gathering  sys- 
tems, census  forms,  federal  questionnaires, 
interviews,  Army  investigations,  wire  tapping, 
or  date  banks;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Univeraallst  Associa- 
tion  urges: 

1.  The  President  to  exercise  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  his  office  as  recommended  by  the 
Scranton  Report  on  campus  unrest. 

3.  Support  of  Congressional  hearings  to 
consider  the  total  Impact  of  date  collection 
programs  on  the  preservation  of  individual 
rights. 

3.  Congress  to  uphold  the  constttutional 
protection  of  individual  rlghte  to  privacy  and 
the  right  of  an  Individual  to  remain  silent 
about  himself  and  hereelf . 

4.  That  the  federal  government  inform  the 
reclplente  of  these  questionnaires  of  their 
rlghte  with  regard  to  theee  forms.  Including 
the  fact  that  the  forms  are  voluntary,  and 
the  reaaon  for  the  collection  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

6.  Cltiaens  should  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  governmental  files  oonoeming 
themselves.  The  President  and  the  Congress 
are  urged  to  issue  appropriate  executive  or- 
ders and  to  pass  legisiatton  to  efleotuate  this 
objective. 
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6.  Urges  our  members  to  Join  and  support 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association, 
held  in  Washington.  D.C,  June  11,  1971. 

FKACK    at   SOUTBZASr   ASIA 

bly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  AssocUtlon 
Be  it  resolved:  The  Tenth  General  Assem- 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

1.  To  order  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Is- 
sue a  cease-fire  to  all  American  troops  In 
Southeast  Asia  inunediately;  also,  to  an- 
nounce and  plan  a  complete  and  immediate 
withdrawal  which  in  no  way  will  be  contin- 
gent upon  the  progress  of  peace  negotiations. 

2.  To  cease  all  aid  by  the  Stete  Department, 
Defense  Department  and  all  other  agencies 
of  government  which  contribute  to  the  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

3.  To  promote  creation  of  an  interim  coali- 
tion government  for  South  Vietnam  which 
will  include  representetlves  of  all  political 
factions  of  any  appreciable  size  in  the  coun- 
try. 

4.  In  recognition  of  our  basic  responsibility 
for  much  of  the  destruction  in  Southeast 
Asia,  to  do  two  things: 

a.  Create  an  emergency  relief  tgescy 
charged  with  the  reeponsiblUty  for  providing 
hospitals,  medical  care,  food,  samtetlon  fa- 
cilities and  housing. 

b.  Request  an  immediate  appropratlon  In 
the  amoimt  of  six  billion  doUars  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program,  ear- 
marking It  for  the  devel(^mxent  of  Industrial 
and  agricultural  productivity,  education, 
public  utilities,  public  health  and  social  serv- 
ices in  the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of 
the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association,  held 
in  Washington.  D.C.  June  11,  1971. 

NATIONAI.    HXALTH    PLAN 

Convinced  that  a  federally  sponsored 
health  insurance  plan  has  become  manda- 
tory in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  health  care 
coete  have  continued  to  soar; 

Be  it  resolved:  The  Tenth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association 
urges  all  member  societies  to  support  a  Na- 
tional Health  Act  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
92nd  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes,  under 
which  the  federal  government  would  provide 
the  legislative  and  administrative  machinery 
whose  provisions  would  be  identical  through- 
out aU  fifty  states  of  the  Union,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  hospitalization  and  medical  serv- 
ices and  materials  be  made  available  to  all; 

That  specificaUy: 

1.  Adequate  pre-natal,  hospital  and  post- 
natal care  be  provided  every  mother  and 
child. 

2.  Family  planning,  birth  cMitrol,  abortion 
services  and  information  be  made  available 
to  everyone  wanting  them  free  of  charge 
without  regard  to  age  or  marital  status. 

3.  Pediatric  care.  Inclusive  of  all  immuni- 
zations necessary,  be  made  available  to  every 
cbUd. 

4.  Mandatory  physical  examinations  be 
made  of  every  child  before  entering  school. 

5.  Adequate  health  care  for  the  physical, 
mentel  and  social  well  being  of  the  elderly 
be  made  available  tocluding  provision  for 
ctistodial  and  terminal  care. 

6.  All  medical,  peychlatric,  psychological, 
dental,  ophthalmic  and  other  care  and /or  de- 
vices be  provided  to  every  person  requiring 
them. 

7.  Medical  research  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  life  span  of  men. 
(According  to  the  1970  Census,  there  are  74 
men  to  every  100  women  over  the  age  of  85. 
We  feel  that  medical  research  should  investi- 
gate the  reasons  and  possibilities  of  preven- 
tion of  the  early  death  of  our  male  popu- 
lation.) 
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8.  Outpatient  Family  Health  (medloal  and 
mental)  CUnlcs  be  available  In  both  nml 
and  iirban  areas. 

And  that  the  federal  government.  In  col- 
laboration with  competent  medical,  aoclo- 
logical,  and  educational  authorities,  estab- 
lish a  greatly  expanded  program  of  medical 
education,  so  that  an  adequate  number  of 
people  are  prepared  for  the  medical  and  para- 
medical professions  to  adequately  take  care 
of  the  futvire  medical  needs  of  all  of  our 
people; 

And  that  this  all  Induslve  health  plan 
be  financed  by  major  Federal  contribution 
but  with  participation  by  local  government 
units,  the  private  sector,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, by  the  Individual  consumer. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  Qeneral  Assembly  of 
the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  ABsoclatlon,  held 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11.  l»71. 
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vs.   NAVY  VERSUS  SOVIET  NAVY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOVUIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  So- 
viet Navy  is  as  good  as  its  press  agents 
claim  and  has  world  support  from  the 
commiinications  media  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States  our  Navy  is  out-gunned, 
out-disciplined,  and  out-praised. 

I  Insert  two  related  newsclippings 
and  two  pertinent  speeches  by  the  Cu- 
ban-American patriot.  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jxily  26.  1971] 
RtTssiANS  Rap  U.S.  Sailobs 
Moscow,  July  25.— Soviet  Navy  officials 
said  today  the  Russian  fleet  is  more  popular 
than  the  VS.  fleet  In  Mediterranean  ports 
because  Its  saUws  visit  museums  while  the 
Americans  are  out  "debauching." 

They  said  the  Soviet  units  had  overcome 
Western  propaganda  against  their  presence 
In  the  Mediterranean  because,  In  part,  "the 
Mediterranean  people  got  an  opportunity  to 
compare  with  their  own  eyes  the  two  navys 
and  their  personnel." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  36,  1971) 

Chikf  or  SoviTT   Navt   Boasts  or  Flzkt's 

Global  Nuclxab  Might 

Moacow,  July  36. — The  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy  today  warned  "Im- 
perialists" that  his  fleets  can  attack  any 
point  on  the  globe  with  nuclear  missiles. 

Adm.  Sergei  Oorshkov  iiaed  the  occasion 
of  Soviet  Navy  Day  to  proclaim:  "Never  be- 
fore has  our  navy  been  so  powerful  and 
efficient." 

Oorshkov  said  In  an  article  in  Pravda. 
"The  navy's  regular  maneuvers  and  exercises 
are  proof  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ever-growing 
strength  as  a  naval  power. 

cm   OCXAN  PKUL 

"This  Is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Insplrers 
of  aggression  .  .  .  who  are  trying  to  frighten 
the  world  public  with  the  threat  of  Soviet 
fleets  on  the  world's  oceans." 

No  one  has  felt  that  new  found  strength 
more  than  the  United  States  6th  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean,  which  faces  the  possibility 
this  year  of  being  outnumbered  and  out- 
gunned by  an  expanded  Russian  Black  Sea 
fleet.  Up  to  60  Soviet  warships  now  regularly 
patrol  the  Mediterranean,  compared  to  about 
40  U.S.  vessels. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  transformed  a  small  border  fleet  Into 
the  world's  second  largest  naval  force. 


BAS  HO  f«»»T»^ff 

The  Soviet  Padflc.  Baltic.  Black  Sea  and 
Polar  fleets  today  boast  about  35  cruisers, 
100  destroyers.  1.600  smaller  craft  and  more 
than  400  submarines. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  no  aircraft  carriers 
but  operates  two  new  helicopter  carriers 
each  with  30  aircraft  designed  to  hunt  and 
destroy  submarines. 

Oorshkov  said  the  United  SUtea  has  de- 
veloped submarine  mlssUe  systems  with 
which  It  "hopes  to  divert  from  U.S.  territory 
a  considerable  number  of  possible  retaliatory 
nuclear  strikes." 

"Vain  hopes."  he  declared.  "No  strategy. 
Including  this  so-called  'ocean  strategy'  will 
save  any  aggressors,  who  risk  waging  war  on 
the  Ua.SJl.  and  other  countries  of  the  So- 
cialist community,  from  a  crushing  retribu- 
tion." 

Oorshkov's  top  aide,  Adm.  Vladimir  Kasa- 
tonov,  backed  up  the  warning  by  proclaim- 
ing In  the  Defense  Ministry  newspaper  Kras- 
naya  Zvezda  [Red  Star)  that  nuclear  sub- 
marines are  now  the  main  striking  force 
of  the  Soviet  Navy. 

87    ATOM   SUBS 

Latest  flgures  reported  by  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department  show  the  Russians  have  87  nu- 
clear submarines  and  have  achieved  parity 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

Since  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
adding  a  nuclear  submarine  to  Its  fleet  at 
the  approximate  rate  of  one  each   month. 

The  Soviets  still  lag  in  the  number  of  sub- 
marines capable  of  firing  nuclear  mlssUes— 
17  to  41 — but  VS.  naval  experts  feel  this 
gap  will  close  by  1973. 

Spxecb  bt  Db.  Manolo  Retbs.  Latin  Amkbi- 
CAN  Nkws  EnrroB,  WTVJ 

In  this  the  Twentieth  Century,  man  hits 
made  his  greatest  technological  and  sclen- 
tlflc  discoveries  and  advancements.  At  the 
same  time.  ctvUlzatlon  has  created  Its  great- 
est means  of  self-destruction. 

The  Second  World  War  was  an  Irrefutable 
example  of  how  great  devastation  by  naval 
and  aerial  power  can  be.  In  the  last  decade 
with  the  marvels  of  technology  and  precision, 
man  has  reached  the  Moon.  Also  during  this 
decade,  the  unsuspectable  limits  of  nuclear 
power  have  increased,  incrementing  the  pos- 
sibility of  self-destruction  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Intercontinental  offensive 
missile  system. 

I  believe  that  the  decade  which  Is  begin- 
ning with  this  year  1971.  wlU  have  as  a 
common  denominator,  man's  submarine 
power.  To  support  this  theory  U  the  fact  that 
the  United  States,  always  in  search  of  world 
peace.  Is  trying  to  achieve  on  the  highest 
level,  a  treaty  to  ban  "submarine  weapons." 

By  submarine  weapons,  I  understand  them 
to  Include  the  fixed  nuclear  mlssUe  silos  on 
the  ocean  floor  as  weU  as  the  nuclear  sub- 
marines themselves. 

Perhaps  to  those  who  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend this  matter,  it  might  sound  Uloglcal  to 
place  nuclear  weapons  on  the  ocean  floor,  but 
this  does  present  several  high-low  ranges.  At 
160  to  200  feet  of  depth  a  nuclear  missile  silo 
could  be  placed  on  a  submarine  platform 
without  being  detected  by  reconnaissance 
airplanes. 

Precisely  a  few  months  ago  on  the  26th  of 
February  of  this  year,  I  read  something 
which  caught  my  attention.  The  prestigious 
newspaper  "La  Prensa"  of  Buenos  Aires  on 
page  three,  printed  a  cable  received  from 
United  Press  International,  stating; 

"In  Mexico  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
that  they  are  helping  Cuba  In  their  search 
for  petroleum  In  the  Caribbean.  The  an- 
noxmcement  made  in  a  news  bulletin  of  the 
RtiBSlan  Embassy  in  Mexico  states  that  a 
group  of  special Uts  of  this  nationality  are 
building  a  platform  to  be  used  in  primary 
exploratory  experiments  in  Cuban  waters.  A 


representative  of  the  Russian  Embassy  de- 
clined to  point  out  the  exact  location  where 
these  experiments  will  be  carried  out,  or  how 
many  technicians  are  taking  part  in  said 
affair." 

This  has  filled  me  with  doubt.  It  Is  ap- 
parently submarine  work  and  the  decade 
which  Is  beginning  is  one  to  be  dominated 
by  those  with  submarine  power.  And  Cuba 
(well-named  the  key  to  the  Americas)  is 
now  more  than  ever  the  key  to  submarine 
power  for  the  present  and  future  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Lamentably,  Cuba  is  today  the  flrst  colony 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  American  Con- 
tinent. But,  I  trust  that  It  will  be  the  flrst 
and  last.  It  Is  Inconceivably  threatening  to 
imagine  a  collective  Soviet  force  in  the  heart 
of  the  Americas. 

On  the  7th  of  August.  1962.  we  were  the 
flrst  to  alert  of  the  presence  of  6.000  Russian 
soldiers  in  Cuba.  At  flrst  we  were  not  be- 
lieved. Twelve  weeks  later  the  missile  crisis 
of  October  1962  occurred. 

The  28th  of  April.  1969,  we  again  an- 
nounced the  Russian  mllUary  buildups  in 
Cuba.  Three  months  later.  July  26th.  a  So- 
viet naval  squadron  visited  Cuba  fcM-  the 
flrst  time  In  the  history  of  Cuba  and  the 
American  Continents. 

D\irtng  the  last  year  we  have  personally 
gone  on  four  occasions  to  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  once  to 
the  Special  Commission  for  the  Security  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  de- 
nounce the  Russian  military  presence  in 
Cuba. 

This  month,  only  a  few  days  ago.  we  went 
before  this  Commission  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  denounce  the 
presence  of  Russian  nuclear  submarines  In 
Cuban  waiters. 

I  would  like  to  make  cletur  ...  as  I  have 
always  .  .  .  that  I  am  not  an  expert,  much 
less  a  technician  on  naval  or  military  mat- 
ters. But  I  have  received,  and  continue  to 
receive,  many  reports  from  the  Cuban  Patri- 
otic Resistance  whose  members  risk  their 
lives  so  thsA  the  free  world  may  know  the 
true  situation  inside  the  martyr  Island  of 
Cuba. 

They  were  my  source  of  Information  when 
I  repOTted  the  presence  of  a  Russian  nuclear 
submarine,  displacing  6.000  tons  and  ap- 
proximately 390-feet  long.  In  Cuban  waters 
last  May.  This  type  of  nuclecu-  submarine, 
the  analysis  Indicated,  was  equipped  with 
eight  rockets  or  missiles  called  "Shaddock", 
(with  a  range  of  500  miles).  These  rockets 
are  sxirface-to-surface  type. 

Precisely  one  of  the  modem  weapons 
which  is  of  greatest  expense  Is  the  nuclear 
submarine.  Theee  are  those  who  have  eeti- 
matad  their  ocmt  at  construction  at  approxi- 
mately eighty-million  dollars.  Hence,  care 
and  malnteDance  are  very  important. 

In  this  sense,  essential  to  the  care  of  the 
nuclear  submarine  is  a  change  of  crews.  We 
have  learned  that  the  training  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  crew  lasts  no  less  than  three 
years.  The  selected  personnel  are  hand  picked 
for  particular  traits.  It  appears  that  If  hoe- 
tilltles  break  loose  among  the  men,  the  nu- 
clear submarine  rarely  will  come  to  surface. 
Tliua  the  Importance  of  a  change  and  rest 
for  the  crew  of  a  nuclear  submarine  is  great. 
The  united  States  has  three  known  bases 
In  the  world  for  their  nuclear  submarines. 
Officially,  the  Soviet  Union  has  none.  I 
maintain  my  opinion  that,  according  to  the 
reports  from  my  fellow  compatriots,  the  Rus- 
sians do  now  have  a  base  in  Cuba. 

Their  base  Is  In  a  Russian  naval  complex 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos.  Key 
Largo,  Playa  Olron  and  the  Island  of  Pines. 
The  Bay  of  Cienfuegos,  or  Jagua  Bay,  dis- 
covered by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1494,  is 
370  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Ouantanamo.  Ad- 
miral Mahan.  one  of  the  greatest  strategists 
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of  the  United  States,  noted  in  a  statement 
published  In  "Commercial  Cuba"  In  New 
York  in  1898.  that  the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos  was 
the  most  important  strategic  point  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Alcatraz  Key.  in  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos.  Is  small,  but  larger 
than  an  aircraft  carrier.  The  Rvisslans  have 
diligently  been  building  for  the  last  few 
months  on  its  surface.  The  Cuban  Resis- 
tance Informed  us  that  much  of  the  nuttertal 
tised  in  Alcatraz  Key  was  iM«-fabrioated 
and  brought  from  Russia. 

Six  Russian  naval  squadrons  have  been  in 
Cuba  since  July  of  1969.  Many  of  the  units 
of  these  squadrons  have  been  to  Cienfuegos. 
mainly  at  Alcatraz  Key. 

Precisely  there  were  two  large  barges  sta- 
tioned there  for  quite  a  while.  The  Cuban 
Patriotic  Resistance  reported  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1970,  there  was  a  small  leak  of  radio- 
active contaminated  water  from  one  of  the 
Russian  barges  which  caused  the  death  of 
thousands  of  flsh. 

The  area  of  Alcatraz  Key  has  been  taken - 
over  totally  by  the  Russians.  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  Cienfuegos  Bay  is  in  Russian 
bands  and  the  Cubans  have  been  removed 
from  there.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to 
visit  or  flsh  in  the  area. 

The  buildings  built  in  Alcatraz  Key  in  the 
last  months  are  two  very  long  barracks  and 
the  Resistance  reports  that  Russian  sailors 
and  military  personnel  are  lodged  there. 
There  is  also  an  area  for  the  Russian  officers 
to  live. 

In  the  center  of  Alcatraz  Key  there  Is  a 
great  recreation  field,  probably  for  playing 
football  or  soccer.  The  Resistance  calculates 
the  field  as  about  one  hundred  meters  long. 

According  to  Information  received  from 
the  Resistance,  Alcatraz  Key  has  an  enor- 
mous dock  situated  to  aid  In  the  unloading  of 
nuclear  submarines.  In  the  surrounding  area, 
there  are  storage  warehouses  for  rockets  or 
missiles.  These  warehoiises  are  close  to  the 
northern  coast  of  Alcatraz  Key.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  submarines  must  have  calm 
water  for  loading  or  unloading  missiles.  The 
calm  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos  are 
exceptionally  stilted  for  this. 

Alcatraz  Key  is  not  the  Russian  naval 
base.  Alcatraz  key  Is  for  logistic  support  of 
the  Russian  nuclear  submarines  and  the 
Soviet  Navy.  It  Is  there,  according  to  Cuban 
Resistance  reports,  that  the  submarine  units 
imdergo  mechanical  checks  and  repair,  and 
the  Soviet  crews  can  be  based  for  change 
or  rest  and  relaxation. 

The  true  Russian  Naval  Base  Is  located  In 
the  southeast  of  Cienfuegos,  in  Key  Largo. 
Since  1960,  Key  Largo  has  been  In  Russian 
hands.  The  presence  of  Cubans,  or  their  sail- 
ing nearby,  Is  prohibited. 

Over  there  is  a  Russian  Naval  High  Com- 
mand. The  northern  coast  of  Key  Largo  was 
dredged  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Russians 
and  readied  for  nucelar  submarines.  On  the 
Eastern  Coast,  running  water  Installations 
have  been  built.  A  large  road  crosses  Key 
Largo  from  one  side  to  the  other.  There  Is  a 
vast  airport  on  the  western  section  and  great 
installations  used  for  the  embarking  and 
disembarking  of  the  Russians  at  the  Key. 
The  Caribbean  waters  surrounding  Key  Largo 
are  very  deep  and  the  Resistance  states  that 
submarines  can  enter  and  leave,  and  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  detect  them. 

To  end  this  exposition,  I  wish  to  publicly 
announce  two  reports  received  from  the 
Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance. 

First,  It  Is  very  probable  that  the  Fidel 
Castro  Regime  Is  awaiting  the  arrival  In 
Cuba  of  a  new  Russian  naval  squadron — 
apparently  larger  than  the  former  ones — 
lor  a  display  of  naval  force  on  the  26th  of 
July. 

We  understand  this  second  report  to  be  of 
greater  Importance  too.  The  Resistance  states 
that  the  Russian  military  and  naval  pree- 
•nce  in  Cuba   continues   to  increase.   The 
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Russians  are  penetrating  aU  levels  of  life. 
Prevloiisly.  their  presence  was  felt  only  In 
the  national  order.  But  during  the  year  of 
1971.  they  have  been  appearing  In  groups  In 
local  life  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  on 
the  Island. 

Work  especially  directed  for  the  submarine 
base  by  the  Russians  continues  throughout 
the  Island.  The  most  recent  activity  being  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Oriente.  In  a  place 
known  as  Saetla.  near  Nlpe  Bay.  and  In  the 
province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  on  the  peninsula 
of  Guanacabibes. 

All  of  this  has  led  the  Resistance  to  believe 
that  if  there  were  a  confrontation  In  Cuba 
(on  the  exterior  or  Interior).  It  Is  probable 
that  the  Russians  would  retreat  as  they  did 
In  the  missile  crisis  of  October  1962. 

But  the  Resistance  leads  us  to  understand 
that  If  a  year  and  a  half  more  were  to  pass 
without  a  confrontation,  and  the  Russians 
continue  to  become  militarily  and  navally 
strong — particularly  with  their  submarine 
Installations — then  they  might  not  back 
down. 

Therefore,  the  time  for  dramatic  balance  Is 
NOW  I 

Befobb  the  Special  Advisobt  Committee  on 

Secuiutt  or  the  Obcanization  or  Amebican 

States:  June  18.  1971 

The  undersigned.  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes.  Cuban 
Citizen,  of  full  age,  presently  transitory  resi- 
dent at  243  S.W.  26th  Road.  Miami,  Florida, 
without  any  representation  of  the  Cuban 
People,  but  exercising  the  right  to  liberty 
and  respect  of  human  rights  established  in 
the  Fundamental  Letter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  appears  and  re^ectfully 
declare : 

That  on  November  24,  1970.  I  was  officially 
Invited  to  declare  before  the  full  Special 
AdvlscM7  Committee  on  Security  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  in  connection 
with  the  Russian  military  Increment  Inside  of 
Cuba. 

As  it  can  be  well  remembered,  at  that  time 
we  stated  the  degree  of  Russian  Intervention 
in  Cuba  and  the  offensive  presence  of  troops 
and  Soviet  military  equipment  Inside  the 
Island.  The  Committee  on  December  11,  1970, 
Informed  the  President  of  the  Permanent 
Counsel  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  about  my  accusation. 

As  essential  element  of  said  accusation  was 
that  I  was  pointing  out,  for  the  flrst  time,  the 
presence  of  nuclear  submarines  of  an  offen- 
sive natxire  in  Cuban  waters. 

Today,  I  appear  before  the  Committee  to 
ratify  with  new  information  and  material  the 
most  recent  api>earance  of  these  Russian 
nuclear  submarines  In  the  Caribbean  and  In 
Cuban  waters.  These  facts  have  been  sent  by 
the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance. 

DENOTTNCKMKNT 

On  July  27,  1970  and  for  the  seooi^d  time 
In  less  than  a  month,  I  appeared  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expose  and 
denounce  the  Russian  military  incrementa- 
tion in  Cuba — particularly  in  the  naval 
aspect. 

Several  days  before — on  June  29th — I  also 
made  a  declaration  before  the  Subconunlttee 
of  Internal  Security  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  that  respect. 

On  July  27th.  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  International  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  said  l^>pearance — which  t^peais  on 
page  179  of  the  U.S.  Congressional  Record — 
I  stated  that  a  naval  Russian  squadron  was 
station  in  the  Caribbean,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  that  said  squadron  was  directed 
by  a  Russian  nuclear  submarine. 

The  President  of  the  House  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  Dante  FasoeU,  asked  me  In 
what  place  would  said  Russian  naval  squad- 
ron be  based  in  the  Caribbean,  to  which  I 
answered,  "In  Cienfuegos  or  in  Havana." 

Today,  after  having  received  new  informa- 
tion from  the  Cubsji  Patriotic  Reststanoe.  I 
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ratify  that  the  Russians  have  in  the  Carib- 
bean a  naval  squadron  directed  by  a  nuclear 
submarine  of  offensive  nature  and  that  they 
use  as  a  base  ports  and  bays  in  Cuban  watsrs. 

The  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  Informs 
that  very  recently,  on  May  1971,  the  sixth 
naval  Russian  flotilla  arrived  In  Cuba,  com- 
posed of  a  mothershlp  AS-906  and  a  nuclear 
submarine,  both  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  ratifies  the  first  averment  I  made  be- 
fore the  United  States  Congress  on  July  37, 
1970. 

Nuclear  Russian  submarines  maraud  In  the 
Caribbean  and  frequently  visit  the  Cuban 
waters. 

The  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  Informs  to 
us  that  the  nuclear  Russian  submarine  that 
was  seen  in  Cuban  waters  during  this  month 
of  June,  displays  approximat^y  five  thou- 
sand tons  and  has  approximately  390  feet 
longitude. 

From  the  information  received  by  the  Re- 
sistance, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  above  mentioned  submarine  has  a  core 
with  a  uranium  nuclear  reactor  and  pres> 
surized  water.  It  also  has  two  steam  turbines. 
This  nuclear  Russian  submarine  has  six  tor- 
pedos  having  21  Inches  In  the  prow. 

Furthermore — and  this  Is  what  we  consider 
most  serious — this  nuclear  submarine  that 
Just  visited  the  Cuban  waters  has  eight 
missiles  named  "Shaddock"  with  a  thrust  of 
up  to  500  feet. 

These  "Shaddock"  missiles  are  Installed 
In  the  nuclear  submarine  In  cyllndric 
launchers.  The  length  of  each  "Shaddock 
missile  Is  14  meters  and  the  fuselage  diam- 
eter Is  of  approximately  2^4  meters. 

This  mlssUe.  to  which  a  nuclear  head  can 
be  adapted,  is  of  great  naval  Importance.  And 
it  l6  a  missile  from  surface  to  surface. 

Therefore,  the  presence  of  nuclear  Rus- 
sian submarines  in  the  Caribbean — using 
Cuba  as  their  base — Is  a  proven  dramatic 
reality. 

According  to  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resist- 
ance, a  central  operation  base  of  these  offen- 
sive nuclear  submarines  Is  located  in  Key 
Largo,  southwest  of  Cienfuegos. 

In  Key  Largo.  Russian  submarines  can 
come  and  go  without  hardly  being  noticed. 
As  well  as  the  Russian  military  and  naval 
officers,  without  having  to  go  through  high- 
ways or  aerodromes,  where  they  could  easily 
be  seen  by  the  Cuban  People.  Since  1960.  Key 
Largo  has  been  practically  a  Russian  posses- 
sion, surrounded  by  the  very  deep  waters  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  feet,  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea. 

THZBETOBE 

I  wish  to  inform  you  of  aU  this,  which  con- 
stitutes a  real  threat,  up-to-date  and  very 
serious  against  the  security  of  the  American 
continent. 

Miami,  June  18,  1971. 

Dr.  Manolo  Retxs. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroBNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  £>iGGs)  for  arranging  this  Spe- 
cial Order  so  that  we  may  properly  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's recent  remarks  ia  Spain. 

I  was  E^jpaUed  that  in  his  renuu^.  Mr. 
Agnew.  attempted  to  distinguish  among 
Americans  on  the  basis  of  color.  Ignoring 
the  basic  democratic  principle  that 
America  has  been  built  on  a  government 
of  and  by  the  i)eople  without  regard  to 
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race,  c<dor,  or  creed,  tJie  Vice  President 
dMae  to  single  out  black  leaden  in  a 
comparlsan  with  the  black  leaders  of 
Africa.  In  my  11  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  Is  the  first  time  I 
can  ever  recall  tm  elected  o£QciaI  from 
this  country  using  a  trip  abroad  as  an 
occasion  for  vertwlly  attacking  our  citi- 
zenry. Is  this  part  of  the  administration's 
strategy  to  "bring  us  together?" 

The  Vice  President  is  critical  of  Amer- 
ican black  leadership  tot  failure  to  sup- 
port this  administration.  But,  he  has 
failed  to  win  that  support  in  large  part 
because  of  the  administration's  failure 
to  utilize  the  broad  source  of  qualified 
policymakers  ajid  administrators  among 
black  Americans.  A  more  important  rea- 
soa  may  be  that  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks disclose  a  subtle  but  detectible 
racism  which  is  abhorent  to  many  Amer- 
icans, black,  smd  white. 

I  am  shocked  the  Vice  President  could 
make  a  statement  that  black  leaders  in 
America  did  not  accurately  refiect  the 
sentiments  of  ordinarily  Negro  citizens, 
an  observation  which  completely  over- 
looks the  outstanding  achievements  of 
men  like  Roy  Wilkins,  Ralph  Bunch, 
Ralph  Abemathy,  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  "ordinary  Negro 
citizens"  who  knew  how  to  relate  to  the 
needs  of  their  brothers. 

It  was  aJiso  amazing  to  note  how  com- 
fortable Mr.  Agnkw  was  in  his  travels  in 
some  African  nations  where  economic 
social  and  political  discrimination  are 
the  expressed  pcdlcy  of  the  government. 
Living  under  such  a  government,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  African  leaders 
would  be  unable  to  justify  the  publica- 
tion of  t<H>-9ecret  Pentagon  papers  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  But  to  American  lead- 
ers, black  and  white  alike,  the  publica- 
tion of  these  papers  were  vital  in  iwt>- 
tectlng  the  public's  "right  to  know." 

The  Vice  President's  trip  was  originally 
planned  as  a  good  will  minion  to  enhance 
America's  reputation  abroad,  I  regret 
Mr.  Agnxw  lost  sight  of  that  objective 
and  fed  that  an  s^xrtogy  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Mack  leaders  is  in  order. 


PDTTINO  THE  BLAME  ON  NIXON 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  colum- 
nists, Evans  sind  Novak  yesterday 
charged  that  a  so-called  conference 
scheduled  In  Washington  this  week  on 
the  Pentagon  papers  is  being  held  for  the 
purpose  of  shifting  blsune  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  President  Nixon. 

ma  iB  outrageous. 

It  shows  the  depths  to  which  those  who 
hate  the  President  and  his  success  In 
ending  this  war  wUl  sink. 

For  the  edification  of  all  my  colleagues, 
I  attadi  the  Evans  and  Novak  column 
which  i^peared  yeeterJay  In  the  Wadi- 
ingtcmFoit: 
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PDTmf O  THX  BLAMX  ON  NnoK 

(By  Rowlmnd  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Internal  memoranda  show  that  this  week's 
conference  on  the  Pentagon  papers  arranged 
by  militant  antiwar  Democratlo  congressmen 
has  a  partial  hidden  motive  of  trying  to  de- 
flect In  Richard  Nixon's  direction  some  of 
the  political  shn4>nel  coming  from  the  doc- 
uments. 

The  Oroup,  an  Informal  organization  of  13 
prominent  left-liberal  Democratic  House 
members,  which  Is  sponsoring  the  conference. 
Includes  congressmen  unhappy  that  the  po- 
litical faUout  from  the  Pentagon  pt4>ers  has 
hit  the  last  two  Democratic  Presidents,  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  not 
President  Nlzon.  That's  not  a  case  of  loving 
Mr.  Johnson  more  but  of  loving  Mx.  Nixon 
considerably  lees. 

Late  in  June,  shortly  after  the  Pentagon 
papers  were  leaked,  the  question  was  raised 
at  a  meeting  of  two  New  York  members  of 
The  Group,  Reps.  John  Dow  and  WUllam 
Pitts  Ryan,  with  staffers.  A  July  6  memoran- 
dum on  that  meeting  reveals  they  proposed 
a  conference  on  the  Pentagon  papers  with 
the  purpose  of  "aroiulng  public  pressure  on 
the  Congress"  for  a  Vietnam  puUout  resolu- 
tion. 

"An  Inquiry  aimed  specifically  at  the  pol- 
icies and  declslon-malclng  processes  of  the 
Nixon  administration,"  says  the  memoran- 
dum on  the  Dow-Ryan  meeting,  "could  ef- 
fectively transfer  the  public  outrage  from 
the  past  tense  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  into  the  present  tense  of  the 
current  administration." 

The  agenda  for  the  weekly  meeting  of  The 
Oroup  on  JvUy  7  makes  this  strategy  explicit: 

"Tlie  political  focus  must  be  shifted  away 
from  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration. 
Nixon  will  argue  In  1972  that  he  ended  the 
war  that  the  Democrats  got  the  country  Into. 
It  Is  critical  that  he  not  succeed.  Only  by 
undermining  his  present  policies  and  by  ob- 
taining a  Democratically-sponsored  congres- 
sional action  forcing  the  acceptance  of  the 
present  Vietcong  proposal  can  we  recover  lost 
ground." 

The  same  theme  Is  followed  through  in  The 
Group's  list  of  potential  participants  for  the 
conference  on  the  Pentagon  papers — as  in 
the  case  of  Melvln  Gurtov,  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Pentagon  papers  who  has  Just  re- 
signed as  an  analyst  for  the  Rand  Corp.  think 
tank.  In  suggesting  Ourtov,  a  staff  memo- 
randum notes  that  he  has  been  "highly  crit- 
ical of  the  Nixon  administration  and  says 
It  is  foUowing  the  same  policy  as  previous 
administrations  .  .  ." 

A  footnote:  Some  members  of  The  Oroup 
told  us  that  the  sole  purpose  of  their  forth- 
coming conference  Is  to  Improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  Pentagon  papers  and  that 
the  memoranda  Indicating  a  political  mo- 
tive reflect  only  the  over-active  Imaginations 
of  young  staffers.  Other  members  of  The 
Oroup,  however,  confided  to  us  that  they 
regard  aa  accurate  the  Intent  of  the  confer- 
ence as  outlined  in  the  memoranda. 
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AMERICAN    ARMS    SHIPMENTS    TO 
PAKISTAN 


HON.  MICHAa  J.  HARRINGTON 


or  MAaaACHuaaiiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  29  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  asking  him  to  oomment  on 
American  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan  in 


light  of  the  civil  disturbances  there.  My 
specific  concern,  as  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter, was  with  our  policy  regarding  mill- 
taty  equipment  in  the  supply  pipeline 
prior  to  the  administration's  freeze  on 
new  transactions  in  late  May. 

Secretary  Rogers'  reply,  as  expressed 
through  his  assistant,  Mr.  Abehire,  was 
completely  inadequate.  I  was  sent  a  gen- 
eral arms  policy  statement,  with  only  a 
passing  reference  to  my  original  ques- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  the  situation  in  Pakistan  is 
urgent  enough  to  warrant  a  complete 
cessation  of  arms  shipments  from  the 
U.S.  Congressman  Gallagher's  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  adopted  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July 
15,  would  have  this  eflTect.  I  urge  passage 
by  the  House  of  this  portion  of  the  bill 
as  it  stands. 

We  must  exercise  all  our  influence  with 
the  Khan  regime  to  settle  its  differences 
with  the  East  Pakistanis  peaceably.  Sup- 
plying Pakistan's  Army  with  the  means 
with  which  to  butcher  its  own  population 
does  not  further  this  end. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  include  my  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Rogers: 

Jimx  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Wn.UAi(  P.  Roccas, 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  SEcacTABT :  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reported  recently  that  American  arms  are 
still  being  sent  to  Pakistan.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  no  new  licenses  have  been 
granted  to  U.S.  exporters;  the  Government  Is 
aUowlng  these  firms  to  fulfill  previous  con- 
tractual obligations.  In  some  cases,  this 
equipment  had  been  transferred  to  Pakistani 
representatives  prior  to  a  March  26  cut-off 
date.  Although  still  In  the  U.S..  these  arms 
are  legally  the  property  of  Pakistan,  and  are 
therefore  not  subject  to  any  military  aid 
embargo. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  regard  to  Brit- 
ish military  sales  to  South  Africa.  There  was 
debate  in  the  U.K.  as  to  the  morality  of  sell- 
ing arms  to  a  regime  which  might  use  them 
to  repress  a  sizable  portion  of  Its  population. 
Mr.  Heath's  government  decided  to  continue 
sales  as  a  matter  of  policy;  by  so  dcring,  that 
government  gave  up  any  claims  to  neutrality 
on  the  matter  of  apartheid. 

In  light  of  the  brutality  involved  In  the 
subjugation  of  Bengal,  I  fall  to  see  how 
America  can  continue  to  ship  arms  to  Pak- 
istan. 0\u-  position  is  very  much  like  that  o< 
Britain's  in  South  Africa;  we  cannot  hide  our 
failure  to  make  a  moral  choice  behind  the 
verbiage  of  good  business.  By  supplying  arms 
to  the  Khan  regime,  we  ally  ourselves  with 
its  policy  of  systematic  terror  and  bloodshed. 
It  Is  an  alliance  that  should  be  suspended. 

In  view  of  the  wgency  of  the  situation,  I 
would  appreciate  a  statement  of  policy  from 
you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tours  sincerely, 

MTTwn.  J.  Habungtok. 

DKPAaTMzm  or  Stats, 
Waa^it^^fton.  D.C,  JuVg  21.  1971. 
Hon.  MicHAKL  J.  HAxanvoTOH, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  HAxaxNOToir:  Tlie  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  29 
requesting  a  statement  ot  ova  military  supply 
policy  toward  Pakistan. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  public  Interest 
in  this  matter,  and  with  the  object  of  clari- 
fying misunderstandings  which  have  arisen, 
we  have  prepared  the  enclosed  full  state- 
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ment  of  our  policy,  including  an  explanation 
of  the  actions  we  have  taken  as  a  result  of 
the  outbreak  at  dvll  strife  In  East  Pakistan. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  our  earlier  state- 
ment on  military  supply  policy  referred  to 
the  suspension  of  drilverles  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  after  March  26,  1971,  of 
military  equipment  from  Its  stocks  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  program.  While  this 
covered  many  important  supply  Items  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  Including  ammuni- 
tion, it  did  not  take  account  of  FMS  and 
commercially  supplied  Items  previously  li- 
censed and  still  in  the  pipeline.  I  wish  to 
ssstire  you,  however,  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention on  the  Department's  part  deliber- 
ately to  conceal  or  mislead. 

The  enclosed  statement  provides  a  com- 
plete explanation  ot  our  poeitlon  on  this 
matter.  I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful  to 
you.  Please  continue  to  call  on  me  whenever 
you  believe  we  might  be  of  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Ab«htk«. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
Enclosure:  Statement  on  Military  Supply 
Policy. 

July  1,  1971 — Statement  on  U.S.  MnjTAXT 
StTPPi.T  Policy  ron  Pakistan 

In  1966  when  hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  the  United  States 
placed  an  eml>argo  on  the  supply  of  all  mili- 
tary equipment  to  both  countries.  All  grant 
assistance  was  terminated  and  none  has  been 
resiuned  except  for  modest  military  training 
programs. 

In  1906  the  eml>argo  was  modified  to  per- 
mit the  sale  to  both  countries  of  non-lethal 
end- Items  such  as  communications,  medical 
and  transportation  equipment. 

In  1967  the  policy  was  further  modified  to 
permit  the  sale  of  ammunition  and  spare 
parts  for  those  Items  of  military  equlpmoit, 
such  as  aircraft  and  tanks,  provided  by  the 
United  Statee  prior  to  the  1966  Indo-Pakls- 
tan  confilct.  A  one-time  exception  to  the  con- 
tmulng  embargo  on  lethal  equipment  was 
announced  In  October,  1970.  This  authorized 
the  sale  to  Pakistan  of  300  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  about  20  aircraft. 

This  policy  on  military  supply  to  Pakistan 
has  been  based  on  the  Judgment  that  It  is 
deslraUe  for  the  United  Statee  to  contmue 
to  supi^y  limited  quantities  of  military  Items 
to  Pakistan  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  con- 
structive political  relationship.  We  have  also 
wanted  to  ensure  that  Pakistan  Is  not  com- 
pelled to  rely  exclusively  on  other  sources  of 
supply. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  purchases 
Munitions  List  Items  either  through  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  (FB4S)  Program  or  com- 
mercially from  the  manufactturer  or  distrib- 
utor. Items  under  the  FMS  program  are 
purchased  either  from  stocks  which  are  un- 
der direct  Department  of  Defense  control  or 
from  the  Defense  Department's  commercial 
contractors.  All  equipment  either  obtained 
commercially  or  delivered  under  the  TUB 
Program  to  Pakistan  Government  representa- 
tives m  the  United  States  must  be  licensed 
for  export  by  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  Munitions  Control  before  It  may  be 
exported. 

There  are  also  Items  which  are  common  to 
military  as  well  as  civilian  use  (such  as  cer- 
tain automobile  and  truck  spare  parts)  which 
are  not  on  the  Munitions  List,  but  which 
may  require  a  Department  of  Commerce  li- 
cense. 

In  light  of  the  outbreak  of  fighting  In  East 
Pakistan  on  March  26-28,  we  have  taken  cer- 
tain Interim  actions  with  regard  to  military 
supply  for  Pakistan.  While  no  formal  em- 
bargo was  Imposed,  the  following  Interim  ac- 
tions were  taken  In  early  April: 

(A)  A  hold  was  put  on  delivery  of  na 
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items  from  Department  ef  Defense  atooks; 
no  such  items  have  been  rtieased  to  Pakistan 
since  then. 

(B)  The  Department  of  State's  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  has  suspended  the  Issu- 
ance of  new  licenses  and  renewal  of  expired 
licenses  (valid  for  one  year)  for  Items  on  the 
Munitions  List — for  either  FMS  or  commer- 
cial sales. 

(C)  We  have  held  In  abeyance  any  action 
on  the  one-time  exception  arms  supply  offer 
announced  last  October;  no  item  in  that  of- 
fer has  been  delivered  to  Pakistan  or  its 
agents,  and  nothing  Is  schedviled  for  delivery. 

By  early  April,  when  these  interim  actions 
were  taken,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  or 
Its  agents  had  obtained  legal  title  to,  and 
were  in  possession  of,  some  Items  still  physi- 
cally In  the  United  States.  In  addition,  DOD 
commercial  contractors  under  the  FMS  pro- 
gram, and  other  commercial  suppliers,  con- 
tinued to  utilize  valid  licenses  issued  before 
the  actions  taken  In  early  AprU.  Some  of 
these  Items,  legally  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan,  have  been  shipped  to 
Pakistan  from  U£.  ports  and  It  Is  likely  that 
additional  military  supplies,  under  valid  li- 
censes, will  be  shipped  in  the  future. 

Our  overall  military  supply  policy  toward 
Pakistan  continues  under  close  review. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrxo  States, 

House  of  Repbesbntattvks, 

July  23,  1971. 

Hon.  WlLLUM  p.  ROGEES, 

Secretary   of    State,    Department   of   State, 
Wcuhinifton,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  Secretabt:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  July  21  regarding  our  military  sup- 
ply policy  toward  Pakistan.  Although  in- 
formative, your  reply  does  not  deal  satlsfac- 
torUy  with  the  problem  of  matwlal  already 
In  the  pipeline.  My  question  to  you  was  about 
this  specific  area  of  concern. 

I  do  not  question  the  validity  of  Pakistani 
claims  to  ownership  of  certain  equipment 
still  physically  within  tbe  confines  of  the 
U.S.  I  would  not  deny  them  what  is  theirs. 
But  It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  we 
could  allow  these  supplies  to  be  shipped  out 
now  with  the  almost  sure  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  used  by  the  Pakistani  Army  In 
a  continuation  of  Its  policy  of  terror  and  vio- 
lence In  East  Pakistan. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Government  can* 
not  follow  the  example  of  Canada  and  stis- 
pend  shipment  of  all  military  goods  destined 
for  Pakistan,  regardless  of  who  holds  title. 
That  equipment  already  owned  by  the  Khan 
regime  could  be  maintained  by  Its  represent- 
atives In  this  country;  they  simply  would  not 
be  allowed  to  export  It  until  the  civil  war  Is 
settled.  American  supplied  arms  have  done 
enough  damage  In  East  Bengal;  such  a  meas- 
ure would  at  least  Insure  that  they  would  do 
no  qiore. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  to  thla  letter  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Haebinoton. 


GUARANTEED  INCOME  PLAN 
COSTS  EXORBITANT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  yesterday's  Dallas  Morning  News  I 
read  more  comments  on  H  Jl.  1.  The  News 
keeps  pounding  out  the  facts  every  day. 
Dick  West  writes  colunm  after  column 
on  this  timely  subject  of  deficit  welfare. 
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Our  deficit  last  year  was  $26  billion. 
Just  how  high  will  it  become  If  this  guar- 
anteed Income  bill  ever  becomes  law? 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  from 
the  editorial  of  July  25  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  The  editorial  director  of 
the  News,  Dick  West,  gives  you  one  more 
good  reason  to  vote  no  on  H  Jl.  1 : 

Last  month,  in  Washington,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  new  welfare  bUl.  It 
has  been  called  "The  Monster." 

Critics  fear  that  Its  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
will  be  prohibitive  and  that  more  people  than 
ever  will  be  on  the  rolls. 

The  reason  Is  a  highly  publicized  new  fea- 
ture called  FAP  (Family  Assistance  Plan). 
A  family  of  four,  if  it  qualifies — and  It  wont 
be  too  hard  to  qualify — wUl  get  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  of  $2,400  a  year;  with  more 
than  four.  It  Is  $3,600. 

As  m  Social  Security,  that  base  of  92,400 
wiU  be  mcreaaed  gradually  by  pollUcaUy  con- 
scious congressmen. 

The  "guaranteed  annual  Income."  fought 
by  conaervatives  for  years  because  they  think 
It  will  b«mkrupt  the  government,  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  modified  Nixon's  proposals  somewhat, 
but  the  basic  featiu-es  are  retained  in  the 
new  blU.  It  will  be  heard  soon  in  the  Senate, 
which  kiUed  a  similar  bill  m  a  previous 
session. 

Liberals  In  Congress  and  the  Welfare 
Rights'  Organization  already  have  denounced 
the  new  bill  as  not  going  far  enough  in  the 
tyiniini  subsidy:  The  t2,400,  they  say,  should 
be  around  S6,000. 

All  of  this,  mind  jrou.  Is  tax-tree. 

A  congressman  who  fought  the  Family 
AsBlstanoe  Plan  declared  that  "two  sisters  on 
welfare,  plus  incovcM  from  their  boy  friends, 
coiild  Uve  together  with  an  annual  Income 
of  around  t26,000 — all  tax-free."  Welfare 
payments  are  not  taxed. 

It's  a  vicious  circle — oost  of  the  present 
program  Is  now  running  nearly  $600,000,000 
a  month.  At  the  last  count,  arovmd  10  million 
people  were  on  the  rolls. 

But  you  haven't  seen  anything  yet. 

An  exhaustive  study  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  based  on  state-by-state  data 
and  census  counts,  predicts  that  the  new  blU 
will  make  25,000,000  people  eligible  for  wel- 
fare. 

Sen.  Russell  Long,  warning  about  the  new 
guaratkteed  annual  income,  predicted  that 
"In  eight  years  we  would  be  living  at  a  pro- 
gram level  where  aid  to  families  with  <diU- 
dren  would  cost  $100,000,000,000  (t^lions)  a 
year." 

On  Feb.  1  at  this  year,  Texas  had  862,000 
family  members  on  AFDC  (Aid  to  Dependent 
ChUdren ) .  Under  the  new  bill,  Texas  would 
have  1,198300  family  members  eligible — a 
240  per  cent  increase — In  1973. 

As  we  mentioned  In  previous  articles,  no 
welfare  plan  can  be  remotely  successful  im- 
less  sufficiently  policed. 

There  must  be  constant  investigation  of 
families  who  get  monthly  checks. 

The  abuse  under  the  present  program  are 
incredible. 

But  under  the  proposed  new  FAP  (FamUy 
Assistance  Plan),  the  stakes  are  higher — 
which  means  the  temptation  for  graft  will 
be  higher.  Average  payment  per  month  In 
the  Dallas  area  is  $117  a  family;  it  wiU  be 
$200  and  up  in  the  new  bill. 

If  36  million  are  eligible  under  the  new 
program,  you  can  imagine  mhsX  the  policing 
Job  will  be. 

One  congressman  said  "an  organization 
1,000  times  the  size  of  the  FBI"  couldnt  even 
scratch  the  surface. 

At  any  rate,  the  prospect  la  for  more  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  regardless  of  what  happens. 
We  have  reported  how  ooste  are  going  up 
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under  the  present  program — ^tliey  are  now 
•500,000.000  a  month. 

But  U  FAP  U  adopted— well,  bold  on  to 
yotir  wallet! 

And  If  you  "guarantee"  aome  pec^le  a 
check  every  month,  bow  many  will  get  ofl 
the  rolls  and  go  to  work? 


D.C.  ENVIRONMENT:  THE  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  ON  SURVIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUXnAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Monday.  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depths 
to  which  this  once  great  city,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  the  capital  of  the  free  world, 
has  plummeted  is  astonishing.  Crime  is 
rampant;  it  is  reported  that  even  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  to  opening 
his  door  at  night  with  "pistol  in  hand, 
not  knowing  what  might  be  lurking  on 
his  st^s." 

It  seems  a  shame  that  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  stand  ready  to  mete 
out  swift  and  sure  punishment  to  the 
criminals  of  the  land — instead  of  hand- 
ing down  decisions  that  handicap  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  keep  them 
from  properly  enforcing  the  law,  or  let- 
ting known  criminals  go  free  under  legal 
technicalities. 

By  action,  even  if  not  by  word,  the 
Chief  Justice  is  opposed  to  gna  control. 

I  insert  related  news  articles  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  lianchester  Union  Leader, 

July  34. 1971] 

CHiEr  JnsncK  at  Bay 

When  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
feels  so  Insecure  In  Washington,  D.C,  that 
he  greets  reporters  who  call  at  his  door  In 
the  evening  with  a  loaded  gun  In  his  hands, 
this  tells  us  naore  about  conditions  in  our  na- 
tion's capital  than  10,000  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly  ironical  that  it  Is  previ- 
ous decisions  of  the  same  Supreme  Coiut 
over  which  Chief  Justice  Burger  now  pre- 
sides that  are  in  large  part  re^wnsible  for 
the  Increase  of  crime  In  this  nation. 

At  the  top  of  our  back  page  today  we  re- 
print a  colunm  from  the  Hampton  Union 
entiUed  "The  Big  Wheels."  This  column  gives 
not  only  an  account  of  Chief  Burger's  gun 
toting  but  describes  also  two  terrible  events 
which  recently  happened,  one  of  them,  in- 
cidentally. wbUe  this  writer  was  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  rape  and  mvirder  of  the  young  woman 
took  place  NOT  in  some  alum  area  of  Wash- 
ington, but  instead  in  the  parking  lot  of  one 
of  the  best  eating  places  in  Washington.  The 
murder  of  the  naval  officer  and  his  son  took 
place  on  a  much  traveled  and  well  known 
public  highway. 

Sentimental  judges  and  Juries  \^o  have 
more  sympathy  for  the  wrong-doer  than  the 
victim,  and  the  pbiloaophy  that  it  Is  not  the 
criminal  but  society  which  is  In  the  wrcng. 
all  have  contributed  to  the  freedom  from  fear 
which  criminals  In  th«  United  States  now 
feel  and  thia.  of  course,  has  led  to  Increased 
crime. 

This  ntnnjMptT  repeats,  when  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  feels  so  unsafe 
In  his  own  home  that  he  haa  to  come  to  the 
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door  with  a  gun  In  bis  hands,  it  Is  time  for 
a  change — and  a  mighty  big  change. 

WnXIAM  LOKB, 

Publisher. 

(From  the  BOanchester  Union  Leader,  July  34. 
1971] 

CoLtnonBT  Warm  Abottt  Lifk  in  trx  Na- 
tion's Cafttai,:  Rape,  MuaDKR,  ahd  trx 
Armkd  CRixr  Jxjbticb 

(By  A.  Spokesman) 

Hogate's  is  one  of  the  famous  restaurants 
In  Washington.  It  is  on  Kfalne  Avenue  which 
runs  along  the  Potomac  River  Just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  White  House  and  the  Capi- 
tol. 

On  a  recent  evening  a  couple  married  only 
two  yectfs  and  In^.  their  20b  finished  dinner 
and  left  the  restaurant  for  Its  parking  lot  to 
ride  heme  In  their  car. 

Only  a  few  paces  from  the  door  they  were 
accosted  by  two  men.  cme  of  whom  put  a 
gun  to  the  couple.  The  young  man  and  his 
wife  were  forced  into  their  auto  and  forced  to 
drive  a  short  distance  to  an  aUey.  There  the 
young  wife  was  brutally  raped  repeatedly, 
and  murdered.  The  young  husband  had  been 
bound  and  forced  to  witness  this  heinous 
crime. 

A  few  evenings  later  a  Naval  Commander 
took  his  wife  and  children  to  see  the  fire- 
works on  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds.  Enroute  home  In  their  station 
wagon,  the  Commander  was  needlessly  ha- 
rassed by  a  tail-gating  vehicle  carrying  sev- 
eral persons,  including  one  female.  As  the 
Commander's  wagon  approached  a  traffic 
light  the  other  vehicle  sped  around  it  and 
drew  up  sharply  in  front  it.  The  Commander 
got  out  of  his  car  to  protest  the  actions  of 
these  devils  and  was  Immediately  pounced 
upon.  His  16-year-oId  son  ran  to  the  rescue 
whereupon  one  of  the  hoodlums  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  killed  the  Commander  and  bis  boy 
in  cold  blood. 

On  another  recent  evening  two  newspaper 
repcvters  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  Warren 
Burger,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Chief 
Justice  opened  the  door  cautiously  with  pis- 
tol in  hand,  not  knowing  what  might  be  lurk- 
ing on  his  steps.  As  awful  as  are  the  fore- 
going facts,  they  related  the  times  as  they 
are  in  the  city  which  Is  the  home  of  our 
federal  government. 

You  cant  tell  us  such  a  condition  Is  nec- 
essary If  the  people  who  run  that  govern- 
ment— aU  of  them — were  all  doing  their  Job. 
And  if  the  leaders  of  government  were  truly 
marshalling  tbe  decent  citizens  of  the  land 
to  do  away  with  permissiveness  and  tolerance 
of  wrong  and  lenience  of  punishment. 

Samuel  Leibowltz  was  a  tough  New  York 
Judge  for  some  30  years.  He  protected  the 
innocent  but  meted  out  severe  punishment 
to  tbe  scimi  guilty  of  crimes  against  public 
safety  and  public  order. 

Tbe  other  night  reUred  Judge  Leibowltz 
was  on  the  Dave  Susskind  show.  He  called  for 
a  return  to  respect  for  parents,  and  to  fear 
of  God,  and  to  effective  punishment  of  the 
guilty. 

It's  too  bad  New  York  can't  return  the 
Judge  to  the  bench.  It's  too  bad  the  City  of 
Washington  and  the  60  states  don't  have 
many  Judges  like  Leibowltz. 
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HIRE  THE  VETERANS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAKTIMKO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans 
now  returning  from  Vietnam  face  serious 
obstacles  in  finding  Jobs.  The  opportuni- 


ties seem  to  be  few  and  far  between  for 
these  men  who  have  Just  returned  from 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  for  their 
country. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  material- 
ized with  the  inception  of  the  US.  Vet- 
erans Assistance  Center.  In  a  speech 
given  to  the  Alpha  Beta  Gavel  Club. 
Janice  Vernon,  a  vetertins  benefits  spe- 
cialist and  one  of  my  constituents  from 
Glenarden.  Md.,  presented  the  accom- 
plishments and  goals  of  this  program,  as 
well  as  suggestions  on  what  we  can  do 
to  help. 

I  insert  the  text  of  this  speech  in  the 
Recoeo  for  my  colleagues'  consideration: 
HntB  TRz  VrrxKAN 
(By  Janloe  Vernon) 

Do  you  know  thAt  over  1  million  service- 
men and  women  will  be  dlscbarged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  within 
the  next  several  years  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Armed  Forces  and  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  Where  do  the  veterans  go  after  re- 
t\u-ning  from  Vietnam  and  other  places 
around  the  world.  Home,  of  course.  That's 
first.  Home  to  bugs  and  handshakes.  Home  to 
the  family.  Home  from  thousands  of  anony- 
mous assignments  around  the  world.  BUT — 
after  the  uniform  is  off — what  then?  Where 
do  they  go  with  their  maturity,  their  abili- 
ties, their  ambitions?  What  will  they  do  with 
the  skills  they've  acquired  in  service — man- 
ual and  technical  skills,  administrative  and 
professional  skills?  What  will  become  of  the 
93  billion  yearly  investment  the  Armed 
Forces  spend  for  training?  How  will  they  use 
the  over  $1  billion  available  annually  for 
education  and  training  under  the  OI  Bill. 
Do  they  go  to  work— or  do  they  go  to  waste? 
It's  up  to  you  to  help  to  hire  tbe  veteran. 
Perhaps  you  say  to  yourself — what  can  I  do? 
Do  you  know  that  on  January  30,  1968.  Presi- 
dent (Lyndon  B.  Johnson)  directed  that  One 
Stop  Assistance  Centers  be  established  for  re- 
turning Vietnam  era  veterans.  The  purpose 
was  to  provide  services  and  counseling  over 
the  total  range  of  veterans  benefits  available 
with  special  emphasis  on  tbe  transition  of 
the  recently  discharged  veteran  to  civilian 
life. 

On  February  19,  1968,  the  first  center  was 
opened  at  35  K  Street,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.  Nine  others  foUowed  as  a  part  of  a  pilot 
project.  As  a  result  of  the  experience  gained 
from  these  centers,  there  are  now  71  centers 
providing  assistance  of  this  type  over  the 
United  States.  Tbe  USVAC  In  Washington, 
D.C.  is  unique.  In  this  center  we  have  estab- 
lished our  job  bank  which  la  successful  and 
adding  this  dimension  to  the  Job  bank  of 
Department  of  Labor  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonalized services  of  the  Staffing  Assistance 
of  the  VS.  ClvU  Service  Commission  makes 
this  office  one  of  the  most  successful  opera- 
tions of  tbe  Veterans  Administration.  The 
Veterans  Administration  also  assists  widows 
and  dependents  in  finding  employment.  If 
you  have  a  Job  to  give  or  a  veteran  seeking 
employment  refer  him  to  26  K  Street,  N.E.. 
telephone  638-3966.  As  you  all  know  the 
President,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  has  named  Mr. 
James  P.  Oates,  Jr.,  as  National  Chairman  of 
Jobs  for  Veterans.  Over  900,000  letters  were 
maUed  to  employers  all  over  the  United 
States  asking  to  hire  veterans  In  direct  hires; 
on-the-job  training  as  well  as  apprenticeship 
type  programs.  Also  on  the  local  level.  Veter- 
ans Administration  mailed  over  400  letters 
to  employers  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Area  asking  them  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  response  has  been  so  successful, 
the  oflkse  has  assigned  a  Veterans  Benefits 
Specialist  to  full  time  duty  assisting  these 
employers  in  the  area  at  prooessing  papers 
for  on-the-job  training  and  apprentlceahlp 
programs.  One  Veterans  Benefits  Specialist 
concentrates  on  making  direct  contacts  for 
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immediate  employment.  Most  veterans  re- 
turning to  civUian  life  seek  jobs.  For  many, 
this  Is  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  difficulty. 
Veterans  are  trained  to  stay  alert  .  .  .  think 
fast  .  .  .  learn  fast.  They've  put  a  lot  into 
the  life  they  are  leaving  and  gotten  some 
valuable  things  out  of  it — self  reliance,  self 
discipline,  maturity  and  training.  Don't  for- 
get the  disabled  veterans  they  too  have  spe- 
cial vocational  training.  You  can  become  a 
part  of  the  job  campaign — jobs  for  veter- 
ans— by  telling  your  friends  and  prospective 
employers  in  helping  to  get  veterans  hired. 
Each  returning  veteran  deserves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  bis  place  In  our  economic  sys- 
tem. The  challenge  to  tbe  nation  is  to  make 
effective  use  of  tbe  talents  of  all  who  have 
served.  So  Don't  Forget  Hire  The  Veteran. 


REPORT  BY  EXPERTS  PREDICTS 
ALARMING  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OW  TKZA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
assuming  the  role  of  alarmist  when  I 
say  that  the  energy  supply  outlook  for 
the  United  States  is  bleak — even  alarm- 
ing— unless  some  changes  are  made  in 
Government  programs  and  policies  with 
respect  to  energy  Industries. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  Nation 
still  has  a  tremendous  energy  resource 
potential.  But  this  potential  can  be  real- 
ized only  through  use  of  effective  incen- 
tives for  the  development  of  additional 
domestic  supplies  of  energy  fuels  and  a 
realistic  coordination  of  effort  between 
Government  and  industry.  The  potential 
supplies  are  no  good  to  us  unless  we  can 
use  them. 

This  is  not  just  my  opinion.  An  In- 
terim report  by  the  authoritative  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  on  the  JJS.  en- 
ergy outlook,  following  an  appraisal  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  raises  a  warning  red  light  which 
we  will  be  well  advised  to  heed. 

The  National  Petroleum  Coimcil  con- 
cluded that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
the  United  States  will  have  to  increase 
petroleum  imports  fourfold  between  now 
and  the  year  1985.  Such  an  increase  would 
amount  to  57  percent  of  domestic  de- 
mand. The  prospect  of  having  to  rely 
on  imdependable  foreign  sources  for  so 
much  of  our  needed  supply  of  petroleum 
is.  to  say  the  least,  an  unsettling  one. 

The  report  also  declared  that  a  search- 
ing review  of  the  present  sjrstem  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry is  urgently  necessary.  I  quote 
from  the  report: 

Continuation  of  Oovemment  policies  would 
result  in  available  gas  supplies  being  equal  to 
only  about  one-half  of  potential  market  re- 
quirements In  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  only  14  years 
from  now. 

According  to  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  if  existing  policies  continue  in 
effect,  gas  supplies  from  the  48  contigu- 
ous States  will  drop  from  21.8  trillion 
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cubic  feet  in  1970  to  13  trilUon  cubic  feet 
in  1985.  This  decrease  would  more  than 
offset  the  amount  of  gas  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  be  available  under  existing 
policies  from  Alaska's  North  Slope — 
when  it  becomes  available,  as  to  which 
there  is  no  solid  information  at  this 
time — synthetic  gas  from  coal  and  nap- 
tha,  and  imports  of  natural  gas,  liquified 
natural  gas,  and  liquified  petroleum  gas 
from  Canada. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  sup- 
ply from  such  sources  in  1985  would  fall 
17.4  trillion  cubic  feet  short  of  demand. 

The  basic  problem  lies  in  the  constant- 
ly growing  gap  between  total  energy  con- 
sumption and  domestic  energy  supplies. 
The  National  Petroleum  Council  expects 
consumption  to  increase  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  4.2  percent  while  domestic 
supplies  are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  only 
2.4  percent.  The  result  of  this  shortfall 
would  be  a  drop  in  the  proportion  of  the 
UJ3.  energy  market  supplied  by  domes- 
tic sources  from  88  percent  in  1970  to 
70  percent  in  1985. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  our  de- 
mand for  energy  sources  will  drop.  This 
Nation  lives  on  energy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  it  is  of  imperative  import- 
ance for  this  Congress  to  make  a  start 
toward  placing  our  national  energy 
policy  on  a  sound  and  realistic  basis. 

A  nK>dest,  but  necessary,  beginning 
can  be  made  by  enactment  of  legislation 
to  place  the  stamp  of  validity — which  is 
now  lacking — on  sales  contracts  between 
natural  gas  producers  and  interstate 
pipeline  companies.  This  simple  step  is 
an  essential  one  to  encourage  the  search 
for  and  development  of  additional  nat- 
ural gas  reserves.  True,  many  other 
things  must  be  done  to  sJleviate  the 
threat  of  a  consumer-damaging  short- 
age of  a  fuel  for  which  the  demand  is 
constantly  growing,  but  validity  of  con- 
tracts is  a  most  important  item. 

If  the  gas  producer  could  know  how 
much  he  will  be  paid  for  his  gas,  how 
long  he  will  be  paid  the  price  agreed  on. 
how  much  gas  he  must  deliver,  and  how 
long  he  must  make  deliveries — ^none  of 
which  he  can  know  under  present  law — 
he  would  have  greater  incentive  to  go 
out  and  look  for  new  supplies.  This  is 
the  least  which  is  needed. 
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A    REVIEW    OF    SOVOrr    RUSSIAN 
TOTALITARIAN  IMPERIALISM 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadist- 
ically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  on  July  22 
as  a  part  of  Captive  Nations  Week  cele- 
bration, I  addressed  a  representative 
group  of  Americans  concerned  with  Cap- 
tive Nations  in  Cleveland.  At  that  time 
it  came  to  my  attention  a  pamphlet  com- 
prising a  review  of  Soviet  Russian  totali- 
tarian Imperialism  as  set  out  in  docu- 
ments of  court  proceedings  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  held  in  Cleveland  this  srear. 
This  book,  "A  Review  of  Soviet  Russian 
Totalitarian  Imperialiana"  was  prepared 
by  the  Institute  for  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies.  John  Carroll  Univer- 
sity. It  is  an  excellent  and  informative 
piece  of  work  which  was  edited  with  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Michael  S.  Pap.  Ph.  D. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  book  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  book  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Revitw  or  Soviet  Rttssian  Totautauan 

IMPERIAUSM 
INTSOOUCTION 

This  monograph  on  tbe  Captive  Nations 
Is  tbe  result  of  tbe  testimonies  by  representa- 
tives living  m  the  United  States  of  tbe  op- 
pressed  nations  under  Conununlsm.  The 
reader  is  introduced  to  the  history  of  Soviet 
Russian  colonial  practices.  It  is  an  Irony  of 
history  that  the  most  reliable  aUies  of  the 
free  world  are  living  under  the  totalitarian 
communist  system  and  are  almost  completely 
forgotten  and  ignored  by  the  West. 

A  glance  at  a  world  map  shows  what  has 
happened  since  tbe  Russian  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution of  1917.  One-third  of  the  land  surface 
Is  now  communist  reflecting  the  profound 
changes  which  have  transpired  during  this 
short  period.  A  new  political  order  was  es- 
tablished now  embracing  over  one  billion 
peoples — an  order  which  endangers  the  very 
foundations  of  our  democratic   society. 

In  November,  1917,  tbe  world  was  surprised 
to  learn  of  tbe  sudden  emergence  of  a  new 
force  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tsarist  empire.  A 
mere  40,000  revolutionaries,  calling  them- 
selves Bolsheviks,  succeeded  In  overthrowing 
the  Russian  Provisional  Government  iinder 
Kerensky's  leadership — a  government  which 
was  ncognizea  by  the  United  States  in 
March,  1917,  and  termed  by  our  President 
Wilson  as  a  "fit  partner  for  a  league  of 
honor."  The  Provisional  Oovemment  was 
unable  to  solve  the  pressing  problems  of 
peace,  was  reluctant  to  Introduce  the  Im- 
mediate land  reforms  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  non -Russian  na- 
tions within  the  former  Tsarist  empire  to 
self-determination.  It  collapsed,  therefnc,  a 
short  seven  months  after  its  inception. 

The  Russian  Bolsheviks,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  Lenin's  capable  leadership,  recognized 
tbe  existing  reality,  Introduced  slogans  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
and  won  not  only  an  easy  victory  In  Russia 
Itself,  but  Initiated  a  blueprint  for  world 
conquest.  As  soon  as  Lenin  assumed  control, 
he  declared  that  with  the  establishment  of 
Bolshevik  rule  In  Russia,  the  world  was  di- 
vided Into  two  belligerent  camps — ^that  of 
socialism  and  capitalism — and  he  added  that 
these  two  camps  cannot  coexist  for  a  long 
period  of  time — one  or  the  other  must  con- 
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quer.  TbeM  deelsrmtlons  were  not  only  made 
puUle,  but  the  BolsheTlks  Insolently  an- 
nounced that  they  wotild  uae  any  means  to 
reach  their  ultimate  goal. 

Once  In  power,  Lenin  continued  the  Im- 
perialistic policies  of  the  'narlat  goremment, 
Impoelng  Russian  communism  on  neighbor- 
ing countries.  Among  the  forces  which  des- 
perately fovight  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  were 
the  military  units  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions who  were  defending  tbelr  Independence. 
In  Russia  proper,  some  remnants  of  the  for- 
mer RiiMlan  army  took  a  stand  against  Lenin 
because  they  preferred  to  remain  white 
hrather  than  become  Red. 

The  non-Russian  natlonaUtles  took  up 
arms  In  united  opposition  to  the  new  Russian 
Imperialist  power — now  camoOaged  behind 
International  slogans.  These  forces  In  the 
Ukraine.  In  Byelorussia,  In  the  Baltic  States 
and  In  the  Transcaucaslan  Republics  suc- 
ceeded, at  that  time,  in  pinning  down  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  forces  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  used  elsewhere  In  Kurope. 
Having  recognised  the  communist  danger 
from  the  very  beginning,  these  non-Russians 
appealed  to  the  Western  democracies  for  as- 
sistance. Regrettably,  this  help  was  withheld 
from  them  at  a  crucial  time  In  1918  and,  when 
It  was  reluctantly  offered.  It  was  too  late. 

Stalin  continued  the  policy  of  genocide 
and  during  the  Great  Purges  of  1934-1938 
liquidated  some  twenty  million  persons 
termed  "enemies"  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  Nazl-Oerman  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  came  In  June,  IMl.  In  the  Initial 
period,  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Empire, 
especially  the  non-Russlana.  welcomed  with 
opten  arms  the  Invading  Oerman  army  and 
pledged  its  support  in  defeating  the  Krem- 
lin's dictatorship.  However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  Hitler  invaded  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  purpose  of  exploiting  Its 
peoples  and  resources.  So  long  as  these  alms 
were  hidden,  the  Oerman  army  advanced 
rapidly  and  by  the  middle  of  1943,  It  stood 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow.  Whole  divisions  of 
the  Red  Army  gave  up  the  fight  tor  the  sur- 
vival of  Stalin's  bloody  regime.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1942.  there  were  3fiOO,000  Red 
Army  soldiers  In  Oerman  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  Hitler's 
cruel  polldee  toward  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  doomed  blm  and  rescued  the  Soviet 
system  from  a  total  collapse.  Stalin  himself 
admitted  at  the  end  of  1941  to  Averell  Harrl- 
man  that  he  would  not  have  survived  with- 
out Hitler's  blunders. 

Acknowledging  bis  helplessness,  Stalin,  a 
well-trained  expert  in  propaganda  tactics, 
utilized  fully  Lenin's  teachings  on  taking 
advantage  of  all  circumstances.  Re  turned  to 
the  Western  Powers  for  assistance  in  the 
struggle  for  "democracy."  He  issued  a  decla- 
ration by  which  he  "changed"  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  Without  any  hesitation  or  moral  obli- 
gation, Stalin  proclaimed  on  November  6, 
1941: 

"We  have  not  nor  can  we  have  such  war 
alms  as  the  Imposition  of  our  will  and  our 
regime  on  the  Slavic  and  other  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  Europe  Who  are  waiting  for  our  help. 
Our  aim  is  to  help  these  peoples  In  thetr 
struggle  for  liberation  from  Hitler's  tyranny 
and  then  to  accord  them  the  possibility  of 
arranging  their  lives  on  their  own  land  as 
they  think  fit,  with  absolute  freedom,  no  in- 
terference of  any  kind  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  oitber  nations !" 

This  was  a  fine  proclamation  for  export, 
although  Stalin  did  not  believe  the  Western 
Powers  would  forget  Kranlin's  deeds.  He 
proved  to  be  wrong.  C?hurchlll  and  Roosevelt 
felt  that  Stalin  was  sincere.  They  Insisted 
that  the  Red  dictator  had  learned  his  lesson 
of  history.  The  ensuing  events  proved  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  was  nothing 
but  an  old  Rnaslan  propaganda  maneuver 
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designed  not  only  to  tosure  the  survival  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  but  was  also  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  communist  revolutionary 
movement  all  over  the  world  with  our  un- 
witting aaalatanoe.  Millions  of  people,  among 
them  even  those  who  knew  the  Bolsheviks 
well,  misinterpreted  Stalin's  declaration  as 
his  final  retreat  from  Lenin's  doctrines. 
These  maneuvers  won  the  Western  Powers' 
readiness  to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  unlim- 
ited material  and  moral  aid.  Suddenly,  the 
Soviet  aggressions  which  were  a  part  of  the 
Hltler-Stalln  conspiracy  in  1939-41  against 
Poland,  the  Baltic  States  and  Finland  were 
forgotten.  The  cruel  Stalin  of  yesterday  be- 
came the  likeable  Uncle  Joe  of  today.  As 
soon  as  he  was  assured  of  our  help,  he 
ordered  thousands  of  experts  to  work  out 
plans  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  post-war 
world.  We  were  Interested  in  winning  the 
war;  Stalin  was  Interested  in  expanding  his 
empire. 

To  Impress  the  Soviet  Oovemment  with 
Western  good  Intentions  and  trust  In  the 
future  peaceful  co-oper&tlon  between  East 
and  West,  the  Western  Allies  made  many 
concessions  and  often  deviated  from  some 
of  the  most  Important  principles  upon  which 
our  democratic  societies  are  based.  We  agreed 
not  only  to  the  Soviet  oocu])atlon  of  large 
areas  In  Europe  with  a  total  population  of 
over  100.000.000  people  but  also  to  the  forc- 
ible repatriation  of  the  former  prisoners  of 
war.  about  3,000.000  who  survived  the  Nasi 
concentration  camps  and  found  themselves 
In  the  Western-controlled  areas. 

We  agreed  to  this  despite  the  fact  that 
Article  133  erf  the  Soviet  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  desertion  is  "punishable  with  all 
the  severity  of  the  law  as  the  most  heinous 
of  crimes."  We  betrayed  Poland,  turned  the 
Baltic  States  over  to  Stalin,  ignored  the  pleas 
of  mllUona  of  pe<^es  of  East  Central  Europe 
not  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Rus- 
sian Commimists.  All  in  vain;  the  price  of 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  never 
regarded  as  exorbitant! 

The  Yalta  Agreement  ot  1945  gave  Stalin 
a  chance  to  expand  his  empire  to  Include: 
Latvia;  Lithuania;  Brtonla;  Poland:  East 
Oermany;  Czechoslovakia;  Hungary;  Ru- 
mania; Bulgaria;  and  Yugoslavia,  which  fell 
under  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence.  The 
Yalta  Conference  will  stand  In  history  as  a 
disgusting  nionument  to  the  stubborn  ideal- 
ism and  naivete  of  the  attending  American 
delegation.  It  has  always  been  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  American  foreign  policy  that  we 
deal  with  each  major  problem  as  an  end  In 
Itself.  The  r\rst  World  War  was  the  war  to 
end  all  wars.  Yet  our  victory  did  not  prevent 
the  Second  World  War.  Nonetheless,  we  again 
felt  that  once  Nazi  Oermany  and  Militarist 
Japan  were  defeated,  a  viable  peace  would  be 
assured.  Winning  the  war  was  one  thing — 
securing  a  lasting  peace  was  another.  The 
thought  that  the  two  might  be  essentially 
related ,  was  put  aside  as  complicating 
matters. 

Some  of  our  diplomats  were  aware  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  communism,  and  of  the  many 
acts  of  the  Russian  government  that  had 
been  In  direct  opposition  to  the  principles 
necessary  for  a  peaceful  world  under  Ood. 
Yet,  they  continued  to  reassure  themselves 
that  the  Soviets  were  going  to  be  good  boys 
from  now  on.  Of  course,  the  Bolsheviks  had 
flagrantly  violated  treaties  in  the  past;  of 
course,  the  Bolsheviks  had  never  given  a 
second  thought  to  depriving  men  and  nations 
of  their  natural  rights;  of  course,  the  Bol- 
sheviks had  murdered  millions,  lied,  cheated 
and  committed  every  crime  In  the  books — 
but  they  are  not  going  to  do  these  things 
anymore.  We  will  have  amicable  relations  for 
100  years  with  our  traditional  friends,  the 
Russians.  The  President  wanted  to  be  sure 
Stalin  understood  our  sincerity. 


July  26,  1971 


After  Stalin's  death  the  Soviet  empire  once 
again  was  facing  an  internal  crisis  of  major 
proportions.  Khrushchev  Initiated  a  policy  of 
peaceful  co-existence  and  sec\ired  our 
promises  not  to  Interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  communist-controlled  nations.  As  soon 
as  the  crisis  within  the  Soviet  Empire  abated 
early  In  1967,  Moscow  returned  to  the  policy 
of  blackmail,  intimidation,  provocation  and 
saber  rattling,  all  designed  to  paralyze  our 
will  to  defend  and  promote  liberty. 

It  mxist  be  stressed  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship does  not  desire  a  major  conflict.  It  real- 
izes that  its  aggressive  expansionism  has 
aroused  the  West  to  a  point  where  further 
unveiled  military  moves  would  entail  the 
definite  risk  of  total  war.  The  Kremlin  is. 
therefore,  shifting  from  overt  expansionist 
tactics  to  a  strategy  of  wooing  the  neutral 
nations  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
and  of  seeking  to  create  conditions  for  future 
seduction  and  subversion.  As  Khrushchev 
sUted: 

"I  am  sometimes  told  that  I  too  often  stress 
that  Socialism  will  win,  will  get  the  upper 
hand  over  Capitalism.  Yes,  I  wholeheartedly 
believe  that  in  the  peaceful  competition  of 
the  two  systems  the  Socialist  System  will 
triumph.  And  as  long  as  our  heart  beats  in 
our  body,  we  will  not  give  up  our  teaching 
because  It  Is  the  correct  progressive  teaching. 
The  days  of  Capitalism  are  numbered.  .  .  . 
We  are  marching  toward  Communism  with- 
out war.  We  do  not  need  war.  It  would  under- 
mine our  cause." 

How  do  we  fare  against  such  zig-zag  tac- 
tics? While  in  the  economic  sphere  we  are 
successful  and  ova  military  Is  still  superior. 
In  the  realm  of  psychological  and  Ideological 
warfare  we  are  very  weak.  Our  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  colonial  empire  Is  based  on  con- 
fusion, uncertainty  and.  often,  indecision  in 
times  of  potentially  great  opportunities. 

In  order  to  see  the  state  of  complete  con- 
fusion about  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
our  strategy  against  Russian  colonialism,  all 
we  need  Is  to  compare  the  statement  of  Dean 
Rusk  making  Georgia,  Armenia  and  the 
Ukraine  a  part  of  the  Russian  historical 
state,  with  that  of  Ambassador  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  November  25,  1961.  Mr. 
Stevenson  identified  the  Kremlin  masters  as 
colonialists  by  pointing  to  the  brutal  Rus- 
sian oppression  of  the  once  Independent  na- 
tional stotes  of  Ukraine.  Georgia.  Armenia 
and  others. 

■nie  question  Is.  who  is  right?  Who  knows 
the  facts?  What  actually  is  United  States 
policy  toward  this  last  Colonial  Empire  of 
Moscow?  The  communist  strategist  will  have 
little  difficulty  In  counteracting  this  regret- 
table lack  of  appreciation  on  our  part  of  the 
historical  reality  of  East-Central  Europe  and 
the  diplomatic  inconsistencies  It  creates.  The 
basic  reason  for  this  confusion  is  that  our 
diplomats  become  aware  of  the  many  crucial 
problems  of  our  time  only  after  leaving 
their  responsible  positions  within  the  Oov- 
enunent. 

The  doctunents  of  the  Court  Proceedings 
on  the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Ci^tlve  Nations  Resolution  should 
serve  as  a  guideline  for  our  foreign  policy 
towards  the  Communist  Empire.  These  docu- 
ments demonstrate  the  essential  truth  that 
the  nations  under  communist  domination 
will  never  tire  of  struggllngs  for  their  rights 
to  self-determination  and  freedom.  These 
Captive  Nations  must  be  regarded  as  the  best 
allies  of  the  Free  World.  The  tragedy  is  that 
Moeoow  knows  this  only  too  well  while  the 
Western  Powers  are  often  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize this  reality. 

MiCHAKL  8.  Pap.,  Ph.  O.. 
Director,  Institute  for  Soviet  and  Boat 
European  Studies,  John  Carroll  Vni- 
vertity. 
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July  8, 1970. 
His  Excellency  A.  Dokbttom. 
Ambassador   of   the    Soviet    Union   to    the 
United  States.  Embassy  of  the  U^SJSJt., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ambassadok  Dobstnim  :  You  are  here- 
by advised  that  members  and  friends  of  the 
American  Nationalities  Movement  of  Great- 
er Cleveland  have  organized'  and  will  hold  a 
forum  directed  to  world  public  opinion,  on 
Friday,  July  17,  1070,  from  7:30  p.m.  to  9:80 
pjn.,  at  St.  John's  College  Auditorium,  Ca- 
thedral Square,  E.  13  and  Superior,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  subject  of  the  forum  will  be  the  al- 
leged subjugation  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere  through  communist 
oppression,  and  Involving  conconmiltment 
issues  such  as  Soviet  imperialism,  colonial- 
ism, oppression  of  religious,  racial  and  na- 
tionality minorities,  and  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  poses  a  threat  to  world  peace  by  Its 
current  policies. 

Granting  that  this  forum  does  not  possess 
jurisdiction  over  the  principal  parties  never- 
theless the  above  matters  will  be  explored  on 
moral  grounds  in  order  to  review  the  con- 
duct of  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis  the  captive 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  world 
public  opinion  of  such  events  as  affect  world 
peace,  sovereignty  of  nations  and  true  In- 
dependence tar  all  peoples. 

A  number  of  representatives  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  will  present  five  minute  state- 
ments. A  panel  of  judges,  comprised  of  lead- 
ing jurists  and  leaders  of  this  community 
will  preside.  A  prosecutor  wlU  present  and 
summarize  the  case  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  tradition  of  fair  play  you  are  Invited 
to  attend  and  to  respond  to  the  accusations 
which  will  be  presented  at  that  time. 

Naturally,  only  a  representative  of  the 
rank  of  ambassador,  or  at  the  least,  a  first 
secretary  of  the  embassy,  will  be  satisfactory 
for  these  purposes  so  that  a  sufficiently  au- 
thoritative defense  may  be  contemplated. 

In  addition  to  the  group  of  speeches  above 
mentioned  the  agenda  will  also  include,  we 
anticipate,  a  spokesman  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity regarding  alleged  Soviet  Antl-Seml- 
Usm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  statements  a  final 
summation  will  be  made  by  the  prosecutor. 
If  you  send  a  delegate  for  the  piuix>ee  of 
response  every  courtesy  will  be  extended  to 
grant  equal  time  for  defense  and  final  argu- 
ment. The  chief  judge  will  then,  with  the 
judicial  panel,  take  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement, and  thereupon  submit  the  Issues 
to  world  public  opinion. 

These  proceedings  have  been  prepared  in 
commemoration  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
Initiated  by  Congressional  Act  passed  on 
July  17,  1969,  which  authorized  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  declare  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  A  photo- 
copy of  that  resolution  Is  enclosed. 

Because  of  this  commemoration  this  world 
forum  of  local  petaoaa  and  pwrsonagee  In- 
tends to  appeal  to  world  public  opinion  to 
review  recent  historical  events  so  as  to  con- 
firm the  fact  that  such  events,  detrimental 
to  world  peace,,  have  not  been  forgotten  nor 
pardoned.  This  invitation  is  courteously  ex- 
tended, to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  may  see 
fit  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  representative 
to  appear  and  reqwnd. 
Yours  truly. 

Nicholas  A.  Bttcxtk. 
Program  Chairman. 

[PubUc  Law  8»-«0,  86tb  Oongress,  D.  J.  Ites. 

111.  July  17,  19601 
jonrr  acsoLinnoir  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Ospttve 
Nations  Week" 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
la  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  prooeas.  to 
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achieve  a  harmonious,  national  unity  of  its 
IMople,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religion,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
reoognlze  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Com- 
munist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  smd 

Whereas  since  1018  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creaition  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Oeorgla,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Urai,  Tibet,  Coesackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vlet-Nam,  and  others  and  these  nationalities 
were  added  to  the  list;  Cubans,  Croatians, 
Serbians,  aovaks,  Slovenians,  and  Jews;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  in- 
dividual liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation^  designat- 
ing the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  Is  finrther  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  \intil  such  time  as  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  at  the  world. 

Approved  July  17, 1059. 

(Proclamation  8303 — Ci4>tive  Nations  Week, 
1960— By    the    President    of    the    United' 
States  of  America] 

A  raOCLAlCATION 

Whereas  many  natlona  throughout  ttie 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perlalistle  and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their  na- 
tional Independence  and  their  individual  lib- 
erties; and 
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Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Oovemment  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  ^>proved 
July  17,  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July,  1980,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  Issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world: 

Now  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  deslgnAte  the  week  beglniUng  July 
18, 1960,  as  Ci^ttve  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  lurge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated nations  and  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  just  asjHrationa  of 
the  peoples  of  those  c^tlve  nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seven- 
teenth day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  hundred  and  eighty-fifth. 

DWIGBT  D.  ElSEKHOWn. 

By  the  President: 

(Declaration  of  Independence,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  4.  17761 

CBXDO    rOS     INDKPENDKNCK    OF     THS     CAPTIVC 
NATIONS 

When.  In  the  coune  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truth  to  be  sdf -evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is  the  Right  of 
the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
Institute  new  Government,  laying  Its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organizing  Its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happi- 
ness .  .  . 

AMXalCAII  MATIONAUTIKS  KOVZMKMT  OW 
OBEATKK  CLCVXtAMO,  OHIO,  IKC.  CAPIIVS  ITA- 
TIONS     WKKK — JtrtT     18TH    TO     l»TH,     1970 

WORLD    Foatnc    roa    captivs    nations,   bt. 

JOHN'S      COLLCGX      AimiTOanTlC,      CLCVZLAND, 
OHIO 

BctOiff  Jack  Dudek:  ThU  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  World  Court  fOr  Ci4>tlve  Nations 
Is  called  Into  session  and  Is  open  for  busi- 
ness pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  Honor- 
able Ralph  J.  Perk.  Chief  Judge,  presiding. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  may  be  seated. 

Honorable  Ralph  J.  Perk:  The  court  offers 
Its  greetings  to  the  people,  the  panel,  the 
distinguished  guests  and  parttdpants,  as  wSU 
as  to  the  audience,  the  friends  of  all  Cm>tlv« 
Motions.  The  World  Forum  tor  Captive  Na- 
tions Is  now  open.  This  Fomm  is  qtonsaceA 
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bjr  the  American  NaUonaUttes  Movement  dt 
Greater  Cleveland. 

Oiir  purpoae  la  aertoiu.  No  demonstratlona 
vlll  be  permitted.  The  atmosphere  of  a  court- 
room and  decorum  will  be  respected.  It  In 
requeeted  that  there  be  no  applause.  I  re- 
peat, no  i^plauae. 

Captive  NaUons  Week  was  started  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  on  July  the  17th, 
1959,  which  authorlaed  the  President  of  the 
Dnlted  States  to  declare  the  third  week  of 
Jvdj  as  Captive  NaUons  Week  until  freedom 
and  Independence  have  been  achieved  for  all 
of  the  Captive  Nations.  Since  1959  there  has 
been  no  lessening  of  world  tensions  due  to 
the  aggressive  conduct  of  the  masters  In  the 
Kremlin  and  their  allies,  who  have  provoked 
one  crisis  after  another.  The  world  has  over- 
looked the  real  historical  conduct  of  this 
super  power.  It  stands  accused  today  of  gen- 
ocide, brutality,  tyranny,  suppression  and 
subjugation  of  small  nations.  We  shall  hear 
testimonies  from  accxislng  witnesses  regard- 
ing these  accusations. 

As  In  every  trial,  the  Judge  introduces  the 
participants;  and  In  this  case,  we  will  intro- 
duce the  Judges.  I  shall  first  Introduce  our 
distinguished  panel  who  represent  not  only 
the  law  but  also  wide  areas  of  public  opinion 
In  our  community  Including  education,  la- 
bor, business,  science,  art.  politics  and  the 
minorities. 

Starting  on  my  left,  at  the  judicial  bench 
In  front  of  me  Is  William  Petro,  8r.,  dis- 
tinguished attorney  and  businessman;  to- 
wards the  center  from  Mr.  Petro  Is  Professor 
Michael  Pap,  Director  of  the  insUtute  for 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies,  at  John 
Carroll  University.  On  his  right,  the  distin- 
guished professor  of  law,  Howard  Oleck,  of 
the  faculty  of  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School 
and  Cleveland  State  University.  To  his  right 
Is  Mr.  James  lafellce.  District  Director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 
APL-cio.  On  the  elevated  bench  to  my  right. 
Is  the  honorable  Norman  Puerst,  Judge  of  the 
Cleveland  Municipal  Court  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  To  his  left,  is 
the  honorable  Perry  B.  Jackson,  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court,  a  former  legis- 
lator and  a  former  councilman.  To  my  im- 
mediate left  is  the  Honorable  Mr.  WUllam 
O.  Walker  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  a  former  councilman,  and 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Call  <fr  Post.  To  his  left,  is  the  Honorable 
Alvin  I.  Krenzler,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Cleveland  State  University  and  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  My  name  U  Ralph  Perk 
I  shaU  act  as  the  Chief  Judge. 

The  baUlff  who  opened  this  session  is  Jack 
Dudek  who  is  the  baUlff  of  the  Common 
Plea  Coxirt  and  former  National  president  of 
the  Pratemal  Order  of  Police.  I  should  like 
to  introduce  at  this  time  the  gentleman  on 
my  right,  in  front.  Attorney  Nicholas  A.  Bu- 
cur,  who  wui  act  as  Chief  Prosecutor  in  these 
proceedings.  The  Chief  Prosecutor  will  pre- 
sent the  accusmg  witnesses  In  alphabetical 
order. 

As  I  previously  stated,  our  purpose  Is  the 
presentation  of  accusations  by  persons  who 
represent  various  Captive  Nations.  Obvious- 
ly, this  panel  of  Judges,  and  I,  and  all  partici- 
pants, are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matters 
of  this  proceeding.  We  intend,  therefore,  to 
present  the  evidence  In  order  that  world  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  will  act  as  the  Jury,  may 
be  apprised  and  reminded  of  the  allegations 
herein  presented  for  such  action  as  world 
opinion  and  posterity  may  face.  We  do  this 
not  to  castigate  nor  insult  nor  to  degrade 
any  nation  or  people;  but  to  Inform  and  en- 
lighten world  public  opinion  in  the  Interests 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  for  all  people. 

The  Savlet  Ambassador,  Mr.  Dobrynln,  has 
been  Invited  to  appear  with  us  to  hear  the 
accusations  and  to  respond.  He  has  neither 
replied  to  the  Invitation,  nor  appeared,  nor 
has  he  sent  a  representative  on  hla  behalf.  I 
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have  nevertheless  noted  that  on  the  stage 
here  Is  a  chair  whlch'ls  assigned  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Each  accuser  will  present  a  five-minute 
statement  on  behalf  of  each  Captive  Nation 
r^reaented  here  today.  That  will  be  foUowed 
by  filed  information  by  the  Prosecutor.  At 
the  cloeing  by  the  panel  of  Judges  and  my- 
self, these  proceedings  wUl  be  concluded 
with  ecumenical  prayers  for  peace — the  lat- 
ter being  not  In  regular  courtroom  proceed- 
ings, but  necessariy  in  this  extraordinary  ses- 
sion. 
Mr.  Prosecutor,  will  you  proceed? 
Chief  Prosecutor  Sicholaa  A.  Bucur:  Yotir 
Honor,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  World 
who  serve  as  our  Jury,  permit  me  to  inform 
you  first  of  all  that  the  accused  party  herein, 
that  Is,  the  Communist  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  notified  of  these  proceed- 
ings by  Certified  Mall.  An  InvlUtlon  was  sent 
to  Anatol  Dobrjmln,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  At  this  time,  I  offer  you  as  evi- 
dence the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Dobrynln,  consisting  of  two  pages,  and  I  fur- 
ther offer  into  evidence  the  return  receipt 
card  signed  by  an  attach^  of  the  Embassy. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dobrynln  has  not 
seen  fit  to  respond  to  this  invitation,  the  de- 
fendants will  be  tried  in  absentia;  and  there- 
fore, I  cannot  make  the  usual  opening  state- 
ment customary  in  proceedings  of  this  kind. 
Instead,  I  shall  waive  a  formal  opening  state- 
ment and  at  this  point  interject  the  plea  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants  of  "not  giUlty,"  of 
which  fact  the  coinrt  is  now  apprised;  and  the 
defendants  will  be  symbolically  represented 
by  the  sign  at  the  chair  stating  "Soviet 
Union." 

At  this  time,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  with 
the  prosecution.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  so  that  you  may  know  which  people  are 
the  Captive  Nations,  I  shall  read  the  list  to 
you.  Not  every  nation  from  this  list  will  be 
represented  here.  We  have  approximately 
fifteen  witnesses.  But  this  is  the  list  contained 
in  the  Derwinskl  Resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  April  20,  1970,  which  is  the 
latest:  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  Byelorussia, 
Cossackla,  Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  North  Cau- 
causia,  Ukraine,  Southeastern  Republic, 
Turkestan,  Mongolian  Peoples'  Republic, 
Bstonia,  Latvia,  Lithiijuila,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Croatia.  Slovenia,  and  others  In 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Romania,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla.  North  Korea,  Hungary,  Blast  Germany, 
Mainland  China,  Tibet,  North  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  these  people  that  the 
accusations  are  brought.  I  call  as  my  first 
witness  a  representative  for  the  Byelorus- 
sian delegation.  Bom  In  France  of  a  Byelo- 
russian father,  he  studied  in  E\irope  two 
years  ago  and  has  recently  gradiiated  from 
a  large  Mid-Western  university.  He  will  speak 
on  Russia's  extreme  measures  of  genocide, 
political  terror,  and  cxiltural  genocide  against 
the  people  of  Byelorussia,  especially  during 
the  long  reign  of — Joseph  Stalin.  I  present 
to  you  Mr.  Andrei  Orlovlch. 

Mr.  Andrei  Orlovich  [Byelorussia) :  By  the 
Treaty  of  Riga  on  March  18th,  1921,  about 
two-thirds  of  Byelorussia  was  handed  over  to 
the  Soviet  Union;  Poland  acquired  the  rest. 
Russian  suppression  of  its  new  conquest, 
however,  came  long  before  1921.  Through- 
out its  history,  Byelorussia,  or  White  Ru- 
thenla  as  it  was  called,  has  been  the  prey  of 
the  surrounding  predatory  powers. 

Irst,  dvirlng  the  Portions  of  Poland  In 
the  later  18th  century,  Russia  acquired  all  of 
the  Byelorussian  sections,  which  was  then 
known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  The 
Tsars,  on  the  other  hand,  eagerly  suppressed 
all  free  expression  of  culttire  and  even  the 
use  of  the  people's  language  in  the  schools. 
During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present 
century,  Byelorussian  youths  and  students 
were  active  In  organizing  vanous  revolu- 
tionary groups.  Their  puri>ose  was  not  the 
Immediate  overthrow  of  the  Tsars,  but  the 
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eventual  independence  of  their  country  from 
the  Poles  and  the  Russians.  The  police, 
however,  were  quick  to  halt  any  antl-Rus^ 
slan  publications. 

The  Communists  have  not  behaved  much 
better  than  their  royal  predecessors.  After 
the  Bolsheviks  were  finally  established  in 
Moscow,  they  sent  out  agitators  to  Byelo- 
russia to  recruit  members  for  the  Commimlat 
Party.  They  only  seem  to  have  succeeded 
among  the  non-Byelorussian  urban  prole- 
tariats. In  early  1919,  the  BSSR  (Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc)  was  created, 
and  the  Communist  Party  declared  token  In- 
dependence for  the  country.  This  and  later 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  grant  the  BSSR  constitutional  rights  were 
a  mere  facade  In  the  face  of  the  world. 

In  reality,  however,  Russia  is  the  one  in 
full  control  of  the  nation's  life.  Often,  Byelo. 
russia  has  received  the  brunt  of  Bolshevik 
anger  when  the  latter  has  been  in  a  good 
International  and  internal  position.  Prom 
1922  to  1928.  Lenin's  New  Economic  Policy 
(NEP)  was  introduced,  though  armed  up- 
risings and  other  antl-Ruaslan  expressions 
were  common  In  the  Republic  at  this  time. 
The  Byelorussian  Communist  Party  member- 
ship was  only  3,000.  Russia  had  to  find  a 
way  to  appease  its  northwestern  conquest. 
Many  schools  were  closed,  including  the 
State  University  in  Minsk,  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. The  cultural  ByelorussUn  forces  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  given 
by  the  NEP  to  further  their  own  good  and 
literature,  the  arts  and  sciences  had  flour- 
ished. 

Russia  was  anxious  to  Russify  the  coun- 
try. The  suppression  of  the  peoples'  lan- 
guage was  only  one  method  used  In  Russi- 
ficatlon.  About  1929,  Moscow  launched  its 
campaign  of  systematic  genocide  and  po- 
litical terror.  Those  Byelorussian  officials 
who  openly  opposed  Soviet  colonialism  were 
quickly  ousted  from  their  posts  and  re- 
placed by  Russians.  The  height  of  the  ter- 
ror was  the  forced  collectivization  imposed 
on  the  people,  many  of  whom  were  Im- 
prisoned or  exiled  because  of  non-coopera- 
tion. They  responded  with  acts  of  sabotage 
against  the  intruders  by  destroying  homes 
and  livestock.  The  arrests  increased  In  num. 
ber  and  frequency  while  the  labor  camps 
of  Siberia  became  more  and  more  crowded. 
The  1930*8  witnessed  three  great  waves 
of  mass  arrests.  The  concentration  camps 
became  filled  with  Byelorussian  government 
offlclals,  writers,  scholars.  Many  were  ftase- 
ly  accused  of  belonging  to  secret,  under- 
ground anti-Communist  groups,  and  of  co- 
operating too  closely  with  the  rebellious 
TTkrainlans.  Death  was  Russia's  answer  to 
such  a  problem. 

In  the  early  1930's.  Moscow  also  caught 
wind  of  a  supposedly  planned  revolt  set  in 
1933  or  1934  against  Russia,  and  promoted 
supposedly  by  the  Polish  General  Staff  and 
the  Ukrainian  National  Organization  to  free 
Byelorussia.  All  Byelorussian  Intellectuals 
who  might  be  linked  with  these  plans  were 
soon  deported.  Thirdly,  the  wave  of  arrests 
of  1936-1938  victimized  many  writers,  and 
others  in  the  arts.  Many  Byelonisslan  Com- 
munists, charged  with  treason,  were  also 
caught.  Many  of  them  committed  suicide. 
Moreover,  if  the  accused  was  ever  given  a 
trial,  it  was  a  mere  formeillty.  The  person 
charged  was  considered  guilty  from  the  start. 
Sometimes  there  were  "Show  Trials"  staged 
for  the  public.  These  "trials"  made  ideal 
propaganda  since  It  was  the  prisoner  who 
was  forced  to  ask  for  his  own  punishment. 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  actual  number 
of  people  that  Russia  destroyed  during  its 
reign  of  terror.  It  is  known  that  during  the 
short  period  between  1929  and  1931,  the  proc- 
ess of  forced  collectivization  claimed  one 
and  one-half  million  lives;  while  the  total 
number  killed  during  the  Communist  rule 
of  Byelorussia  surpasses  four  and  one-half 
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million.  This,  of  coiirse,  does  not  include 
those  killed  indirectly  through  famines  re- 
sulting from  the  reduction  of  the  natural 
increase  by  the  Soviets. 

When  discussing  Communist  aggression 
against  Byelorussia,  one  must  also  consider 
the  campaign  of  cultural  genocide  of  the 
1930'8.  Religious  works  and  buildings,  some 
dating  back  to  the  12th  century,  were  sys- 
tematically destroyed.  Many  fine  churches, 
Orthodox  and  Catholic,  as  well  as  Jewish 
synagogues,  lost  valuable  works  in  sculpture 
and  paintings  because  of  this  vandalism. 

Literature  also  received  the  brunt  of  the 
attack.  In  1935  alone,  were  destroyed  10,773 
listed  names  of  books  and  journals  number- 
ing some  12  million  copies.  Among  these  were 
collections  of  Byelorussian  folk  literature  and 
the  Byelorussian  archives  and  academic  Jour- 
nals. 

Religion,  because  it  posed  ideological  prob- 
lems for  the  Bolsheviks,  had  also  to  be  elim- 
inated. A  Byelorussian  priest,  reporting  be- 
fore the  U£.  Select  Committee  to  investigate 
Communist  Aggression,  stated:  "We  priests 
were  sent  to  Siberian  slave  camps  or  shot.  By 
1937  all  the  clergy  of  Byelorussia  were  liqui- 
dated; the  churches  locked  or  destroyed; 
services  completely  stopped.  While  speaking 
about  freedom  of  religion  in  their  Constitu- 
tion, Communists  closed  all  churches,  ap- 
proximately 2,000,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
whole  of  Byelorussia.  All  the  bishops  and 
clergy  were  arrested,  starved  to  death,  tor- 
tured, or  lost  In  the  slave  camps  of  Siberia." 

Another  revealing  fact  Is  that  of  the  2,445 
churches  and  23  monasteries  exlstmg  before 
World  War  I,  there  was  in  1941  not  a  single 
one  truly  serving  the  religious  needs  of  the 
population  of  the  USSR.  In  all,  the  Commu- 
nists were  not  only  destroying  churches 
merely  as  religious  symbols,  but  also  as  na- 
tional symbols.  Signs  of  a  national  spirit, 
however,  are  still  alive  despite  repeated  sup- 
pressive attacks. 

These  same  years,  the  1920's  and  the  I930's, 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  numerous 
Byelorussian  underground  organizations.  All 
these,  of  ooxirse,  were  soon  liquidated  by  the 
Russian  police;  but  their  very  existence  cre- 
ated a  renewal  of  national  spirit  in  the  i>eo- 
ple.  Even  the  Byelorussian  Communist  Par- 
ty was  soon  infiltrated  by  National  Demo- 
crats. 

The  1940's  were  not  much  more  prc^itious 
for  the  Byelorussian  people.  First,  there  was 
Stalin's  wave  of  terror;  then  came  the  Second 
World  War  resulting  In  the  occupation  of  the 
western  part  of  the  country  by  the  Red  Army. 
Byelorussia  is  still  controlled  by  the  Russian 
Communlsrts  today. 

What  presently  goes  on  inside  Byelorussia, 
does  not  make  as  many  international  head- 
lines as  does  Czechoslovakia,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  similar  in  both  countries.  These  peo- 
ple want  true  Independence.  Both  people 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  the 
Russian  Invaders.  It  is  time  for  indei>endence 
that  the  people  declared  for  themselves  on 
March  25,  1918.  It  Is  time  for  freedom. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  Tour 
Honor,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
I'm  going  to  ask  that  the  remaining 
witnesses  be  sure  to  limit  their  remarks  to 
five  minutes.  We  have  quite  a  number  to 
cover;  and  while  the  first  one  lasted  a  little 
longer  because  it  laid  the  groundwork  in 
the  foundation  fen:  most  of  the  other  remarks 
and  the  context  In  which  they  will  be  said,  I 
shall  ask  you  to  discuss  only  the  high  points 
of  your  evidence.  In  the  event  that  the  re- 
maining witnesses  do  not  at  the  expiration  of 
five  minutes  finish  their  remarks,  I  will  ask 
that  the  remainder  of  their  remarks  and  any 
of  the  material  which  is  supplementary  to 
their  statement  plus  documentary  evidence 
and  data,  be  offered  into  evidence,  and  ac- 
cumulated at  the  end  of  the  entire  case,  in 
the  interest  of  saving  time. 

I  call  as  my  next  witness  Mr.  Tlieodore 
AbJazUc,  on  behalf  of  the  Croatian  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JIfr.  Theodore  B.  Abfanic  {Croatia) :  Hon- 
orable Judges:  The  case  of  the  Croatian  Na- 
tion held  captive  under  the  communist  re- 
gime in  multi-national  Yugoslavia  is  hereby 
submitted  for  the  attention  and  judgment 
of  this  tribunal  and  the  Free  World. 

Yugoslav  communist  imperialism  has  been 
patterned  after  the  Russian  communist  Im- 
perialism since  it  was  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Russian  trained  Tito  and  the  power  of  the 
invading  Red  Army  which  established  com- 
munism and  all  of  its  attendant  horrors  in 
the  forcefvilly  recreated  Yugoslav  state  after 
World  War  n. 

Whenever  atrocities  are  mentioned  today 
in  connection  with  the  Second  World  War, 
Americans  quite  naturally  tend  to  think  of 
the  horrendous  nature  and  scope  of  crimes 
committed  by  their  World  War  n  enemies. 
Equally  abhorrent,  however,  were  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  America's  communist  al- 
lies particularly  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
when  power  was  being  consolidated  and  cen- 
tralized by  the  new  Eastern  European  re- 
gimes, and  to  which  scant  attention  and  very 
little.  If  any,  public  opinion  was  engen- 
dered against. 

In  communist  Yugoslavia  alone,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Croatlons,  in  particular,  were 
brutally  liquidated.  Widespread  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  marks  the  history  of 
newly  communist  dominated  Yugoslavia 
whose  rivers,  fields  and  mountain  ravines 
tainted  by  unending  piles  of  mutilated  Croa- 
tian corpses,  military  and  civilian.  The  plan 
was  successfully  carried  out  under  the  slo- 
gan "Croatlans  must  die  so  that  Yugoslavia 
may  live". 

Thus,  during  the  immediate  postwar  days. 
Milovan  Djilas,  (the  then  fiery  Minister  of 
Propaganda  and  Provocation) ,  together  with 
Koca  Popovic,  one  of  the  highest  ranking 
members  of  the  present  Belgrade  regime,  and 
Aleksander  Rankovic,  the  organizer  and  long 
time  head  of  the  infamous  Yugoslav  secret 
police,  and  Mitija  RilHcic,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  and  Josip 
Broz  Tito,  continuing  head  of  the  regime, 
were  the  chief  order-givers  to  squads  of  order 
transmitters  and  executioners  who  carried 
out  one  of  the  bloodiesit  peacetime  purges  in 
the  annals  of  civilized  man. 

So  horrible  and  extensive  were  the  kUllngs 
and  imprisonment  that  Time  Magazine  had 
finally  alluded  to  them  near  the  time  they 
were  taking  place.  On  page  28  of  the  Sep- 
tember 16,  1946  issue.  Time  reported  that 
Tito's  secret  police  patterned  after  the  Rus- 
sian NKVD  and  headed  by  "the  able,  no- 
toriously cruel  Aleksander  Rankovic,"  to- 
gether with  the  Partisans  liquidated  an  esti- 
mated 200.000  people  and  imprisoned  an 
estimated    100.000. 

A  recent  article  In  the  February  21st,  1970 
issue  of  London  Spectator  noted  that  under 
the  newly  appointed  Yugoslav  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Mitija  Riblcic,  thousands  of  anti- 
communist  nationals  were  murdered  in  the 
forests  of  western  Yugoslavia  after  the  war. 
According  to  the  documents  and  eye  wit- 
ness testimonies  compiled  by  Croat  pources 
and  revealed  in  the  recently  published  book 
Operation  Slaughterhouse  at  least  80,000 
Croats  were  murdered  at  the  massacre  sites 
attributable  to  "Mitija  the  murderer".  Lit- 
erally. 600,000  Croatlans  have  been  liquidated 
In  Yugoslavia  from  1945  until  today.  Many 
thousands  of  Croats  are  still  imprisoned  In 
Tito's  labor  and  torture  camps  while  several 
hundred  thousands  more  have  been  fleeing 
Yutroslavia  these  many  years  and  constitute 
80';  of  all  exiles  In  the  free  world  from 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Yugoslav  communist  government  still 
cr.ntinues  a  terroristic  campaign  against 
those  opposing  the  Yugoslav  state.  This  has 
been  done  through  deploying  the  Yugoslav 
secret  police,  U.D3-A.,  on  extraterritorial  as- 
sassination operations.  During  the  last  two 
years.  In  West  Germany  alone,  ten  Croatian 
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exile  leaders  were  assassinated  and  several 
others  were  woimded  In  attacks  by  UX>.BA. 
agents.  Tito,  himself,  announced  such  a  pol- 
icy in  his  speeches  and  the  oCBclal  Yugoslav 
press  has  boasted  about  the  "silencing"  of 
the  "emigres  and  diversionists  living  abroad". 
This  was  reported  in  the  London  Times  In 
early  November,  1969  isstie  and  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  In  the  November  2nd,  1969, 
issue. 

As  the  spokesman  for  Captive  Croatia,  I 
submit  the  above  Information  to  this  Forum 
for  consideration  and  judgement  and  further 
submit  the  following  summation  of  facts 
pursuant  to  the  Croatian  position  In  Yugo- 
slavia: 

1.  The  Croatian  Nation  finds  Itself  stiU  in 
an  (^)pre8ive  dual  ct^rtlvlty  of  totalitarian 
oommrurkism  and  a  foroefully  eatabllahed 
state,  the  so-called  Federal  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia. 

2.  The  Croatian  Nation  has  never  declared 
itself  In  free  elections  for  this  nor  any  other 
Yugoslavia  but  tha*  this  state  was  Impoeed 
on  Croatlans  through  fraud  and  force  and 
Is  being  held  togethw  through  the  dlctatcv- 
shlp  of  the  League  of  Yugoslav  Communists 
comprising  the  central  Belgrade  regime. 

3.  The  central  Belgrade  regime  is  exploit- 
ing the  Croatian  people  not  only  politically, 
socially  and  economically  but.  monovcr.  Is 
deliberately  destroying  its  national  identity. 
Its  national  culture,  its  national  language  and 
all  those  traits  which  make  it  a  separate  na- 
tion with  a  proud  tradition,  and  a  long  heri- 
tage and  history. 

Therefore,  having  all  the  above  stated  facts 
in  mind,  in  behalf  of  Captive  Citjatia.  I  ac- 
ciise  the  Yugoslav  communist  Government 
of  crimes  against  humanity  through  its  geno- 
cide perpetrated  against  the  Croatian  Na- 
tion and  through  its  systematic  suppression 
of  Croatian  national,  economic,  social,  re- 
ligions and  cultural  development  and'  de- 
mand: 

1.  The  removal  of  the  one-party,  totali- 
tarian, communist  regime  and  police  dic- 
tatorship In  Yugoslavia  through  the  estah- 
lishmem  of  free  elections  and  other 
democratic   procedures. 

2.  The  establlEhment  of  a  free,  independ- 
ent and  democratic  state  of  CroatU  and  the 
freedom  of  the  other  nations  held  captive 
in  Yugoslavia  because  this  Is  the  only  nat- 
ural solution  for  a  better  and  h«^>pier  future 
of  all  these  nations,  and  Is  the  condition  by 
which  their  peaceful  coexistence  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  free  and  independent  nations 
of  the  world  will  be  assured. 

Thank  you. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  I 
call  as  the  next  accvislng  witness,  Bir.  James 
Koclan  from  the  Czech  conmiunlty. 

Mr.  James  Kocian  {Czechs)  :  Honorable 
Presiding  Judge  Ralph  J.  Perk  and  Honorable 
Members  of  the  Jury :  From  1948  to  1967  the 
situation  in  Czechoslovakia  became  so  criti- 
cal (faUing  economy,  rigid  press  censorship, 
etc.)  that  the  younger  and  more  moderate 
forces  in  the  ruling  Community  Party  rea- 
lised that  a  change  in  the  methods  of  ruling 
the  nation  was  necessary.  After  a  protracted 
struggle  in  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Party  and  its  Presidium,  the  Stalinist,  No- 
votny  was  replaced  as  First  Secretary  of  the 
Party  by  the  comparatively  young  Slovak, 
Alexander  Dubcek  (Jan.  5,  1968)  who  finally 
was  also  compelled  to  resign  as  President  on 
March  5,  1989. 

This  change  in  leadership  was  accom- 
panied by  a  restoration  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  a  review  of  the  political  trials 
of  the  igsO's,  the  establishment  of  new  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  an  Independent  Judiciary, 
and  a  general  easing  up  of  travel  and  other 
cultural  limitations. 

This  whole  movement  from  January  to 
August  1968  has  of  :en  been  characteriaed  as 
socialism  with  a  "human  face,"  and  the 
transition  from  the  hard-line  Stalinist  poU- 
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clM  to  man  Ub«m  poild—  took  plaoe  non- 
Tlolently  »nd  almost  damocrmtlaally. 

But,  wltb  «U  Its  liberal  tendencies  and 
humanistic  facets,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  CeecboaloTakla  still  strongly  asserted 
Its  strict  adherence  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  al- 
liance. In  other  words,  the  CsecboeloTak 
leaders  wanted  conditions  Improved  Inter- 
nally (humanistic  reforms  for  the  people) 
while  at  the  same  time  asserted  that  they 
would  follow  the  Moscow  I<lne  In  foreign  re- 
lations. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  soon  began  to 
take  a  very  dim  view  of  the  course  Czecbo- 
dovakla  appeared  to  be  taking.  The  Soviet 
press  stepped  up  Its  criticism  of  the  Dubcek 
regime,  the  Soviet  troops  were  being  de- 
ployed along  the  Czechoslovak  border.  The 
result  of  crucial  talks  with  Soviet  leaders, 
held  at  Clema  and  later  In  Bratislava,  was  at 
first  considered  favorable  to  Dubcek.  but 
proved  to  be  abortive.  The  Soviets  wasted 
little  time  In  dispelling  any  doubts  about 
their  attitude  to  Czechoslovakia's  humanistic 
experiment.  On  August  21.  1968,  the  USSR — 
assisted  by  Bulgarian,  East  Oennan,  Hungar- 
ian and  Polish  contingents — Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Caechoalovakla. 

A  complaint  was  lodged  at  the  U  J7.,  but  no 
action  was  taken.  The  invasion  was  Justified 
according  to  the  Soviets  by  the  "Breahnev 
Doctrine"  which  holds  that  the  community 
of  socialist  states  (Moscow's  satellites)  has 
the  right  to  Intervene  In  any  single  Socialist 
state  in  which  internal  developments  are  en- 
dangering the  survival  of  socialism.  In  prac- 
tice, of  course,  this  amounts  to  an  assertion 
of  the  full  right  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  inter- 
vene In  any  socialist  state  in  which  there  are 
developments  disapproved  by  Moscow — which 
is  utterly  Incompatible  with  the  U.N.  Charter 
(of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  too) . 

The  aftermath  of  the  invasion  consisted  of 
the  repression  of  all  Uberals  (both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Party),  the  replacement  of 
liberal  high  government  and  party  officials  by 
pro-Moscow  hard-liners,  and  virtual  eco- 
nomic collapse  due  to  the  passive  resistance 
of  the  Czech  population. 

The  new  Prlme-Blintster,  Oustav  Husak.  is 
following  Moscow  now,  and  for  that  reason, 
he  is  unpopular  with  the  people.  He  is  also 
being  criticized  by  the  ultra-conservative 
Trotskyltes  who  want  even  stricter  repression 
of  any  party  deviates. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia maintain  faith  in  Western  values 
(freedom  and  Justice  as  interpreted  by 
Masaryk)  but  have  given  up  hope  for  much 
help  from  the  West. 

As  a  prosecuting  representative  of  the  free 
Cxechs  and  their  captive  homeland.  I  am 
charging  the  Soviet  Union  In  their  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  on  August  aist.  1968.  with 
violating  the  territorial  rights  of  this  coun- 
try, oppressing  IS  million  Czechs  and  Slovaks, 
damaging  historical  buildings,  hospitals, 
homes  and  factories  and  killing  without 
cause  many  unarmed  civilians. 

Also,  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  be  granted 
permission   to  call   upon   a  witness,  whose 
brother   was   killed   in    1908   by   the   Soviet 
soldiers  on  a  street  of  the  city  of  Prague : 
What  is  your  name? 
My  name  is  Jlndrlch  Oref . 
Where  did  you  come  from.  Bfr.  Oref? 
From  Prague,  Cmchoslovakla. 
When  and  how  was  your  brother  killed? 
On  the  way  to  work  my  brother  was  killed 
by  fragments  of  a  shell  from  a  tank  gun 
ahot  by  the  Soviet  soldiers  on  August  21st, 
1968  in  Prague. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Oref,  no  further  questions. 
Honorable    Judge    and    jury:    You    have 
heard  a  witness  of  Just  one  Soviet  atrocity 
in  Czechoslovakia.  His  statement  will  give 
you  a  clear  picture  of  the  Inhumanity  of 
the  Soviets  and  their  ImperlaUstlc  deeds. 

I  am  asking  at  this  trial  for  the  free 
world  to  Impose  upon  the  Soviet  Unkm 
the  strangest  penalties  possible. 
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This  Is  their  record  In  my  hnnwtlanrt. 
Chle/  Prosecutor  NichoUu  A.  Bvcur:  Hon- 
orable Perk:  At  this  time  I  should  like  to 
make  this  comment,  that  It  took  a  good 
deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  previous 
prosecuting  witness,  Jlndrlch  Oref,  to  take 
the  stand  in  the  full  glare  at  publicity  and 
to  state  what  happened  to  him  and  his 
family  having  full  knowledge  that  every- 
thing that  is  said  here  can  be,  and  is,  com- 
municated abroad. 

I  call  as  my  next  witness  Tolvo  Karlos 
on  behalf  of  the  Bstonlans. 

Mr.  Toim  Kariot  {Estonia) :  Oentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  Estonia  is  the  northemmoat  Bal- 
tic country  with  a  small  population  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  people  and  an  area  of 
about  18.000  square  miles.  On  February 
24th.  1918,  Estonia  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence as  a  democratic  republic  and  was 
subsequently  recognized  by  the  allies  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  free  w<ffld.  On  November  28, 
1918,  the  Soviet  Union  attacked  Estonia,  thus 
violating  her  own  declaration  proclaimed 
on  November  16th,  1918  according  to  which 
all  peoples  of  former  Tsarist  Russia  were  de- 
clared free  to  secede  from  Russia.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2nd.  of  1920,  after  having  vaUantly 
repelled  the  Communist  invaders  for  14 
months,  Estonia  succeeded  in  signing  a  Peace 
Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  by  which 
Riissia  unreservedly  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence and  autonomy  of  the  State  of  Estonia 
and  renounced  voluntarily  and  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  held  by  Russia  over 
the  people  and  territory  of  my  coxxntry. 
For  approximately  20  years  Ktonla  en- 
Joyed  the  fruits  of  democracy  and  proudly 
Joined  the  rest  of  the  free  world  nations. 

But  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Estonia  again  was  placed  under  the 
sphere  of  Soviet  influence  by  a  treaty  signed 
in  Moscow  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi 
Oermany.  In  September  of  1939.  under  threat 
of  war,  a  mutiial  assistance  pact  was  forced 
upon  Estonia  by  which  the  country  was  com- 
pelled to  establish  a  numbw  of  Soviet  naval 
and  air  force  bases  on  its  territory.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  Soviet  Union  presented  an 
ultimatum  demanding  the  establl^ment  of 
a  new  government  "friendly"  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  granting  of  a  free  passage  for 
additional  Soviet  troops  to  my  country.  On 
June  17th,  1940,  the  day  following  the  ulti- 
matum, the  Soviet  army  marched  into  and 
occupied  Estonia.  A  new  government,  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
Imposed  on  Estonia. 

With  these  steps,  my  country  was  con- 
verted into  a  Soviet  colony.  This  transition 
was  effected  In  all  the  Baltic  countries  ac- 
cording to  the  same  blueprint.  The  Sovletlza- 
tion  of  the  country  was  effected  under  un- 
precedented terror  in  order  to  purge  the 
country  of  all  undesirable  elements  and  to 
force  the  country  into  submission.  From  the 
very  onset,  the  Soviets  led  mass  arrests  and 
executions.  The  arrests  were  usually  carried 
out  at  night  to  heighten  the  sense  of  terror 
throughout  the  nation.  During  this  period, 
the  following  atrocities  were  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested  were  slmost  8,000  persons  of 
which  1.960  were  later  exhumed  from  mass 
graves,  most  of  them  being  shot  in  the  neck. 
The  remaining  were  never  found  or  were  sent 
to  prison  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  June, 
1941,  10.205  persons  of  all  ages,  many  of  them 
women  and  children,  were  deported.  In  addi- 
tion, 33.000  were  recruited  into  the  Red 
Army  and  upon  retreat  these  men  were 
taken  into  the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  them 
was  my  Father.  During  this  period,  close  to 
60.000  Estonians,  the  majority  of  them  young 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  govermnent  lead- 
ers and  public  servants,  skilled  workers  and 
farmers,  were  lost  by  Estonia.  This  number 
represents  about  S%  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country  at  that  time. 

Estonians  are  suppresMd  and  exploited  but 
win  never  reconcile  themselves  to  the  status 
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of  the  Soviet  colonies.  Soviet  colonialism  Is  a 
strange  oddity  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  all  peoples  in  the  world  have  found  uni- 
versal reoc^nltion  as  a  guiding  idea  of  the 
century  and  Is  being  praetloed  In  all  parts 
of  the  world.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  aforementioned  atrocities  and  for  the 
denial  for  the  Estonian  people  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  At  tills 
time,  the  prosecution  calls  Mr.  Joeeph  Bauer 
«^o  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Bast  Oerman 
people. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bauer  {Bast  Germany) :  Tour 
honors.  With  no  disrespect  or  sympathy  for 
other  n*tiOQB,  whose  place  In  the  world  is 
being  dictated  by  the  armed  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  case  of  Eastern  Oermany 
muat  certainly  represent  the  moot  blatant 
subjugsftlon  of  the  people  in  the  annals  of 
modem  history.  The  pages  of  history  are 
often  filled  with  the  examples  of  Oreat  Walls 
being  erected  as  a  means  of  protection  of 
people  Inside,  but  one  would  have  to  look 
very  long  and  hard  to  find  an  example  of  free 
pec^le  constructing  a  wall  to  Imprison  them- 
selves. 
Facte  speak  for  themselves. 
And  because  the  facts  so  speak  for  them- 
selves nowhere  in  the  world  can  one  find  a 
more  vivid  example  of  complete  failure  of  a 
system  of  government  Imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  upon  the  people  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete servitude  enforced  by  the  presence  of 
their  armies.  The  Berlin  Wall  has.  and  should 
be,  considered  a  monument — the  monument 
for  the  entire  free  world  to  observe  for  what 
it  really  symbolizes,  the  complete  subjection 
and  imprisonment  for  the  populace  behind 
these  confines  as  well  as  the  complete  failure 
of  the  government  imposed  upon  the  people. 
Pages  upton  pages  can  be  filled  with  exam- 
ples of  the  ruthless  and  barbarian  act  of 
tyranny  Imposed  upon  the  people  of  East 
Oermany  as  I'm  certain  will  be  offered  this 
evening  by  other  nations  within  the  sphere 
of  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  in  Czech- 
oslovakia and  H\ingary,  the  East  Oerman 
people  have  risen  and  fought  their  oppres- 
sors with  stones,  fists,  and  yes  sticks,  only 
to  be  humiliated  and  put  into  place  by  guns 
and  tanks  and  the  armies  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Mothers  and  fathers,  husbands  and  wives, 
children  and  friends,  longing  only  to  em- 
brace each  other,  speak  to  each  other 
through  barbed  wire  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  armed  guards  with  their  hearts  filled 
with  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  loved  one  so 
close  and  yet  In  another  world. 

As  once  said  by  our  late  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  on  his  visit  to  Berlin:  "There 
are  people  who  say  the  futiure  belongs  to 
Communism.  Let  them  come  to  Berlin  I"  Yes, 
let  the  world  come  to  Berlin.  Let  the  world 
witness  East  Oermans,  including  mere  chil- 
dren, ripped  apart  by  bullets  from  the  So- 
viet Union  laying  in  the  barbed  wire  wall, 
pleading  for  mercy  in  their  agony  yet  al- 
lowed to  have  their  lives  slowly  seep  from 
their  bodies.  And  after  witnessing  such  a 
slaughter,  let  us  reflect  as  to  the  reason  for 
such  brutality.  Are  these  people  murderers? 
Spies,  or  thieves  escaping  the  authorities? 
No.  Merely  men,  women  and  children  tor- 
tured to  a  point  when  a  faint  hope  of 
freedom  has  driven  them  to  an  attempt  to 
gain  such  freedom  even  if  they're  most  cer- 
tainly to  lose  their  life  In  the  attempt.  These 
acts,  above  all  else,  are  a  dramatic  proof  of 
the  desperation  and  despair  of  thoee  per- 
sons residing  behind  the  Wall. 

By  analogy,  how  many  persons  have  tried 
to  climb  the  barricades  in  an  attempt  to 
enter  Bast  Oermany?  All  of  the  rhetoric, 
arguments,  and  fancy  slogans  ever  published 
by  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  hide  the  Wall.  It 
la  the  symbol  of  their  brutality  and  fallurs 
not  only  in  East  Oermany  but  In  the  entire 
world.  On  behalf  at  the  people  behind  such 
walls,  not  only  In  last  Oermany  but  all  of 
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the  enslaved  nations,  let  us  here  tonight 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  and  resolve  her 
complete  and  everlasting  destruction.  Thank 
you. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bueur:  The 
proeecuUon  calls  at  this  time  Mr.  Oeza  Iratl 
on  behalf  of  the  Hungarians. 

Mr.  Geza  Irati  {Hungary)  ■  Honorable 
Judges.  The  Htingarian  people  accuse  the  So- 
viet Union  of  being  the  most  aggressive 
Communist  Nation  in  the  world.  After  World 
War  n,  the  Soviet  Army  induction  service 
deported  600,000  Hungarians,  civilians,  as 
well  as  military,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  namely 
m  Siberia.  From  these,  only  400,000  returned, 
many  of  them  crippled  and  incurably  sick. 
Since  the  Communist  Party  could  not  receive 
more  than  13%  of  the  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions, they  were  forced  to  resort  to  terror. 
They  liquidated  or  Jailed  anyone  who  dared 
to  resist  their  orders.  Their  main  targets 
were  churches  of  tJl  denominations,  all  tyi>es 
of  business,  landowners  and  the  Intellectvul 
class  and  their  descendants. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Paris  took  effect  on 
September  16th,  1947.  the  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary came  officially  to  an  end  but  the  Soviet 
Army  remained  using  more  than  80,000  mo- 
torized Riissian  infantry  and  several  tank 
units.  Through  false  accusations,  they  sen- 
tenced Cardinal  Mindszenty  to  life  imprison- 
ment. This  was  the  start  of  mass  arrests  and 
terror. 

Non-Communist  organizations  were  forbid- 
den. I  could  call  several  witnesses  from 
within  the  City  of  Cleveland  who  have  been 
arrested,  badly  tortured,  and  have  suffered 
from  the  Inflicted  sickness  of  the  Jail.  In 
1962,  four  years  after  I  Joined  the  Catholic 
Youth  Oroup,  I  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years  in  prison  for  active  member- 
ship "in  a  phlloeophlcal  conspiracy  against 
the  Peoples'  Democracy".  By  1962  there  were 
20,000  people  either  in  state  prisons  or  con- 
centration camps.  This  was  called  the  Big 
Leap  Towards  Communism. 

Outside  of  the  prisons  the  workers  were 
denied  the  choice  of  Jobs.  Everybody  worked 
in  the  factory  to  which  he  was  assigned.  The 
farmers  have  been  forced  into  collectives. 
Students  from  the  age  of  14  have  been  as- 
signed to  different  types  of  schools  according 
to  their  parentage.  College  education  was 
denied  to  anyone  who  had  InteUectual  par- 
entage. 

In  1966,  the  Hungarian  people  revolted  to 
regain  freedom  and  independence.  The  de- 
mands came  from  many  sources,  meetings, 
resolutions,  and  radio  broadcasts.  The  Hun- 
garians wanted  only  national  independence 
with  a  multi-party  and  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem with  free  elections. 

In  addition,  these  people  called  for  an  end 
of  their  economic  exploitation  by  interna- 
tional communism  and  terror.  On  Octo- 
ber 31st.  1966.  aU  these  goals  were  reached. 
The  Russians  had  to  evacuate  the  country, 
the  multi-party  system  was  re-established, 
prisoners  were  freed,  and  concentration 
camps  abolished.  Freedom  of  press  and 
speech  was  asstired.  After  ten  years  of  suffer- 
ing, with  bare  hands.  Molotov  cocktails  and 
revolvers,  the  Hungarian  people  gained  back 
their  national  freedom.  Independence  and 
self-esteem. 

'  On  November  4th,  1966,  the  Soviet  army 
attacked  Bud^iest.  300,000  troops.  2.000  tanks 
and  the  Soviet  air  force  held  the  capital 
imder  siege  for  days,  and  after  a  valiant 
struggle,  in  which  20,000  Hungarians  lost 
their  lives,  Hungary  was  again  occupied  by 
the  Red  Army.  The  U.N.  declared  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  agressor  against  the  Hungarian 
people.  Meanwhile,  the  new  Communist  pup- 
pet government  fvUly  cooperated  with  their 
masters  and  reprisals  against  the  Hungarian 
people  began.  They  executed  even  the  revolu- 
tionary Prime  Minister  along  with  several 
other  politicians,  writers,  students,  and  Free- 
dom Fighters.  About  60,000  young  studentt 
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and  workers  were  deported  to  Siberia.  Many 
thousands  are  still  languishing  there. 

The  Hungarian  Puppet  government  in- 
vited and  agreed  to  keep  60,000  Russian 
troops  which  are  stationed  even  today 
throughout  occupied  Hungary.  The  case  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  who  were  imprisoned  and  not 
tried  for  two  years  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  eighteen,  becavise  the  "law"  did  not  per- 
mit death  penalty  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  created  world-wide  outrage.  Their  exe- 
cution took  place  In  May  of  1958  in  spite  of 
an  international  press  campaign.  Even  worse, 
a  genocidal  abortion  system  was  introduced 
and  encouraged  in  Hungary.  Encoiiragement 
is  a  very  mild  word — it  should  be  "enforced." 
Her  natural  increase  has  faltered  and  fallen 
to  the  extent  of  being  the  lowest  In  Europe. 

Now  even  the  cynics  have  to  agree  that 
there  is  something  in  the  vision  of  a  na- 
tion's slow  but  sure  death  in  the  middle  of 
Europe.  May  I  call  the  honorable  Judges'  at- 
tention to  something  I  learned  when  I  was 
seventeen  years  old,  which  was  taught  to 
us  in  a  Hungarian  school.  "The  Soviet  Union 
won  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
First  World  War.  The  Soviet  Union  gained 
half  of  Eiirope  in  the  Second  World  War.  In 
the  Third  World  War,  we  will  rule  the  world." 

I  hereby  solemnly  testify,  therefore,  against 
Soviet  Russia  and  her  agents  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Hungary  now  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary Workers  and  Peasants  Party.  They, 
and  their  co-conspirators,  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  humanity,  peace,  and  dignity, 
have  participated  smgly  and  collectively 
over  a  period  of  years  since  1946  in  depriving 
the  thousand-year -old  Independent  ooiintry 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  people  of  their 
freedom  and  dependence.  All  of  these  acts 
were  committed  willfully  against  the  will  of 
the  Hungarian  people  by  using  terror,  un- 
lawful methods,  tricks  and  complete  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  the  oppressed  people 
of  Hungary.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  Your 
honors,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the 
next  witness  wUl  testify  regarding  oppression 
of  minority  groups  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Testimony  thus  far  has  been  with  regard  to 
Captive  Nations.  Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  is  not  a  Captive  Nation,  but  is 
accused  of  being  the  Captor,  testimony  will 
be  in  a  slightly  different  vein. 

I  call  at  this  time  upwn  Dr.  Herbert  Caron 
who  will  testify  regarding  allegations  of  So- 
viet anti-Semitism. 

Dr.  Herbert  Caron  {Anti-Semitic) :  Your 
honors.  Members  of  the  court.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  3 
million  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  people  represent  one-quarter  of  all 
Jews  remaining  in  the  world  after  the  murder 
of  6  mUlion  in  Hitler's  death  camps.  The 
Soviet  Union  defines  the  Jews  as  a  nation- 
ality; and  if  BO.  they  are  truly  a  cfiptive  na- 
tionality. They're  not  newcomers  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  For  example,  the  Jewish  com- 
mvmity  of  Soviet  Oeorgla  is  at  least  2,000 
years  old.  These  are  three  points  to  be  made 
In  the  brief  testimony. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  is  willfully  attempt- 
ing to  crush  the  Jewish  sense  of  identity  and 
self-respect  by  eliminating  Jewish  culture 
and  religion.  It  has  even  deleted  references 
to  Judaism  in  standard  encyclopedias  and 
history  textbooks. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  has  wlllfuUy 
slandered  the  Jewish  people  In  public  prop- 
aganda and  Is  encoiuaglng  antl-SemltIsm 
among  the  masses  of  people  when  It  pub- 
lishes openly  antl-Semltlc  books,  cartoons, 
and  newsp^Mr  propaganda. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  has  denied  Jews 
the  right  to  leave  the  country  and  to  settle 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  serious  deprivation  in 
view  of  the  Intolerable  conditions  imposed 
on  this  Jewish  community  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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ni  take  these  points  in  order.  First,  the 
official  crushing  of  Jewish  identity  and  self- 
respect.  Officially.  Jews  are  a  nationality  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  but  there  Is  no  organiza- 
tion that  represents  the  large  Jewish  com- 
munity. In  the  last  reported  census,  1969, 
20%  of  the  Jewish  population  declared 
"Yiddish"  or  "Jewish"  to  be  its  native  lan- 
guage; yet  there's  not  one  single  Jewish 
school  or  other  edxKsational  institution 
whether  in  either  Yiddish.  Jewish,  or  Rus- 
sian. As  recently  as  1940.  there  were  90.000 
youngsters  in  Jewish  schools  in  the  Soviet 
Union  serving  an  estimated  20%  of  all  Jewish 
youth.  In  1934,  there  were  467  Jewish  schools 
in  the  Ukraine  alone.  After  World  War  IX, 
Stalin  destroyed  this  educaitional  i4>paratus 
and  his  successors  have  continued  this  policy. 

Article  TTXf  of  the  Soviet  Constitution 
guarantees  that  instruction  in  the  schools 
be  provided  in  the  national  language.  There 
are  forty-five  languages  of  instruction  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  Jews  remain  an  exer- 
tion. Yet  the  3  or  314  million  Jews  are  not 
a  sn^l  <x  insignificant  group  in  the  USSR. 
They  are  actually  the  11th  largest  nationality 
in  terms  of  p<^ulatlon,  and  they  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  life  of  the 
country.  Yet  references  to  them  have  been 
pracUoally  eliminated  frcxn  official  Soviet 
history.  In  a  recent  article.  William  Query 
documents  an  analysis  of  15  elementary  and 
secondary  school  history  textbooks  used  In 
Soviet  schools,  and  I  vrUl  submit  this  Id 
evldeiice  rather  than  read  It.  He  points  out 
that  encyclopedias  as  well  have  seriously  de- 
leted the  number  of  Jewish  references.  Ill 
refer  to  Just  one  small  section  In  the  major 
Soviet  encyclopedia  Bolshava.  In  the  1933 
edition  Jews  were  given  117  pages;  In  1952, 
there  were  only  2  pages  devoted  to  Jewish 
hlstmy. 

In  the  same  way,  even  Jewish  heroes  have 
been  removed  from  the  published  lists  of 
medal  winners,  even  though  they  were  very 
active  in  the  fight  against  the  Nazis,  lite 
list  only  g^)es  by  natlonsJlty  groups — 
Ukrainians.  Moldavians,  etc.,  but  the  Jews, 
although  they  are  sep>arate  nationalities,  are 
simply  lumped  under  "Other  Nationalities." 

In  this  cultural  deprivation,  Jewish  chil- 
dren cannot  grow  up  with  the  knowledge  or 
pride  in  their  tradition  or  pride  in  the  con- 
tributions their  people  have  made  to  their 
country.  Even  the  famous  i>oet  Yevtushenko 
was  severely  criticized  when  he  published 
"Babl  Yar"  which  Is  essentially  a  poem  In 
memory  of  the  Ukrainian  Jews  slaughtered 
by  the  Nazis. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  my  second 
main  point,  anti-Jewish  writings  are  praised 
and  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  governmental 
agencies.  The  notorious  anti-Jewish  book  by 
Norman  Kichkov  Judaism  Without  Sml>el- 
lishment,  published  in  1963,  describes  Jews 
as  parasites  who  were  taught  by  their  reli- 
gion not  to  work  but  to  live  off  others.  Anti- 
Semitic  cartoons — 111  show  you  some  of  them, 
here,  and  I'll  submit  these — shocked  the 
world  with  their  similarity  to  Nazi  prop- 
aganda. This  one  for  example  shows  a  Jew- 
ish man  In  a  prayer  shawl  and  a  long  nose 
reaching  Into  a  till  of  money,  presumably  at 
a  synagogue.  When  letters  of  protest  were  re- 
ceived about  such  provocations,  the  Soviet 
government  defended  them.  Tills  was  called 
a  "scientific"  book  and  was  finally  withdrawn 
from  circulation  after  protests  by  the  French 
and  Italian  Communist  Party.  However,  the 
author,  Norman  Kichkov  was  honored  again 
in  October,  1967.  Although  he  has  written 
more  extreme  antl-Jewlsh  works,  his  works 
are  mild  compared  to  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent publications,  particularly  by  Yuri 
Ivanov.  All  of  these,  of  course,  are  official 
publications  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  must 
be  offlcially  sanctioned.  Keep  this  fact  In 
mind  in  interpreting  the  charge  puUlsbed  In 
the  D'agastan  official  newqiaper  Kommttmist 
"that  Jews  a<dd  diluted  Moslem  blood  which 
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they  drank  as  a  holy  rituid."  This  anti-Semi- 
tism was  published  In  a  predominately  Mos- 
lem area. 

Kven  In  International  broadcaata,  distor- 
tion and  slander  can  be  dociunented.  On 
December,  1968.  the  British  Broodcastmg 
Company  picked  up  a  broadcast  to  Arab 
countries  and  Africa  Indicating  that  a  large 
group  of  Jews  had  received  100,000  ampules 
for  sterilizing  the  Arabs,  and  these  Jews  were 
about  to  embark  on  a  massive  campaign  of 
sterilizing  Arab  people.  It  need  hardly  be 
said,  of  course,  that  this  story  Is  entirely 
telae — It's  not  even  believable. 

The  whole  picture  of  Soviet  Jewish  policy 
certainly  shows  amazing  degrees  of  hatred 
and  prejudice,  expressing  the  official  action 
of  a  "model  nation."  How  can  It  be  explained? 
There  are  various  Interpretations.  Some,  of 
course,  tie  It  to  the  Soviet  efTorts  to  win  favor 
with  the  Arabs  against  Israel.  Others  tie  It  to 
the  crudity  and  personal  antl-SemltIsm  of 
the  type  of  person  who  typically  achieves 
high  leadership  under  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. Still  others  tie  It  to  the  faUures  of  Com- 
munism to  provide  a  satisfactory  life  for  Its 
people.  A  public  scapegoat  is  needed.  The 
public  Is  t<^d  "Blame  all  your  troubles  on  a 
minority  group — the  Jews — and  leave  the 
government  alone."  This  technique  may  have 
some  merit — at  least.  It  seems  to  work.  Per- 
haps all  three  explanations  are  true. 

In  the  words  of  the  International  Com- 
mission Tor  Jurists— a  party  afDllated  with 
the  United  Nations — anti-Semitism  repre- 
sents the  most  dangerous  form  of  racialism 
in  the  world.  No  question  of  expediency  can 
ever  Justify  Its  use  as  a  political,  social,  or 
economic  weapon.  This  Conunisslon  did  a 
detailed  study  of  the  recent  wave  of  economic 
Show  Trials  In  the  Soviet  Union.  These  Show 
Trials  were  largely  directed  against  Jews, 
where  300  people  were  executed,  80  7o  of  them 
Jews.  And  the  Coounlsslon  report — and  111 
put  this  In  evidence — concludes  latent  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  USSR,  poesibly  being  used 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  as  a  weapon  to 
render  unpopular  economic  offenses  which 
appear  to  be  rampant.  This  Is  probably  the 
most  charitable  view  to  be  taken  of  the  ap- 
parent anti-Semitism  which  seems  to  have 
Influenced  Soviet  policy.  It  Is  earnestly  hoped 
that  even  If  this  were  the  domlnaUng  factor, 
they  would  continue  to  realize  the  real  and 
grave  Injustices  which  must  be  dealt  In  such 
accord. 

Finally,  a  brief  word  on  emigration.  It  Is 
almost  Impossible,  as  we  all  know  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  Jews  who  may  have  been 
separated  from  their  famUles  during  the 
holocaust  In  World  War  n,  would  usually 
lose  their  Jobs  and  homes  IT  they  esnigrated. 
60  Jews  recently  signed  a  statement  that 
they  would  like  to  leave  and  recently  we  have 
read  that  many  have  been  arrested  on  what 
Is  clearly  a  trumped-up  charge  of  blgh-Jack- 
Ing  an  airplane.  I  think  this  is  the  first  case 
In  which  the  hl-Jackers  were  cleariy  hi- 
jacked. Tbej  were  not  even  on  the  plane. 
They  were  accused  of  having  the  Intention  oi 
hl-Jacklng  a  plane. 

In  conclusion,  Jews  remember  with  sad- 
ness that  In  the  present  generation,  in  the 
present  century,  antl-Jewlsh  p>ogroms  in  Rus- 
sia have  been  second  In  violence  only  to  those 
of  Nazi  Oermany.  The  clvUlzed  world  cannot 
tolerate  the  rebuilding  of  an  atmosphere  In 
which  vicious  mass  hatred  may  again  break 
out.  A  dangerous  lUness  Is  incubating  that 
may  run  a  long  and  devastating  course  If 
not  checked  in  Its  beginning  stages.  This  lU- 
ness Is  the  concern  of  the  whole  world,  for 
unchecked,  it  makes  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  destroys  the  security  of  aU  nationality 
groups.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  At  this 
time,  the  prosecution  calls  upon  the  Latvian 
representative  Mr.  Erics  levins  In  the  Case 
of  Latvia  and  the  People  of  Latvia  Versus  the 
Communist  State,  commonly  known  and 
identified  as  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic 
Republics  or  Soviet  Union. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Srics  levlru  (Catvia) :  Latvia  Is  one  of 
the  three  states  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  other  two  being  Estonia  to 
the  north  and  Lithuania  to  the  South.  To 
the  east  lies  Russia.  Since  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  historical  extension  of  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian Empire,  it  has  retained  many  features  of 
Tsarist  Russian  regime.  These  include: 

1.  Colonial  Imperialism  and  Expansionism. 

2.  Lies  and  Violence  as  instruments  of 
policy  to  implement  article  one. 

3.  International  Treaties  used  as  a  vehicle 
of  and  for  enslavement  of  nations  bordering 
Russia. 

4.  Exploitation  and  forced  Russlflcatlon  of 
nations  and  their  territories  subjugated  to 
Russian  rule  by  deceit  and/or  military  con- 
quest. 

5.  Total  terror  and  physical  and  mental 
torture  as  instruments  of  policy  enforcement 
In  the  areas  conquered. 

6.  Mass  deportations  to  slave  labour  camps 
and.  In  conjunction  with  article  6,  physical 
and  mental  destruction  of  people  suspected 
as  so  called  "enemies  of  the  state".  These  are 
primarily  people  of  non-Russian  origin  In  the 
conquered  territories. 

The  free  and  Independent  State  of  LAtvla, 
all  treaties  to  the  contrary  not  withstanding, 
from  the  years  of  1940  to  1941,  and  from 
the  years  of  1944  to  1946  to  present,  has  been 
illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is 
a  victim  of  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  described  and  delineated  In  some  of  their 
major  aspects  In  the  articles  preceding. 

Therefore,  the  Latvian  people  in  Latvia,  as 
well  as  those  deported  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Siberia  and  other  lands  of  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  those  thousands  of  Latvians  who 
have  been  brutally  tortured  and  murdered 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  aa  well  as  those  thou- 
sands of  Latvians  who  are  In  exile  In  the 
free  world  seeking  refuge  from  the  atrocities 
of  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  Americans  of 
Latvian  descent  residing  In  numerous  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  coming  to  the 
aid  and  defense  of  their  ancestral  homeland 
enslaved  and  held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion: 

Do  herevHth  charge  and  acciLse  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  following  major  premedi- 
tated criminal  acts  of  violence  and  aggres- 
sions against  international  Justice  and  hu- 
manity In  the  case  of  the  Illegal  occupation 
and  detention  of  the  free  and  independent 
State  of  Latvia,  against  the  free  will  of  the 
Latvian  people. 

Charge  1:  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Riga 
of  1920  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  recognized 
the  free  and  Independent  State  of  Latvia. 

Charge  2:  Violation  of  the  non -aggression 
pact  of  February  4,  1932  which  on  April  4. 
1934  was  extended  to  December  31.  1946. 

Charge  3:  Planned  and  premeditated  geno- 
cide of  Latvian  people  and  forced  Russlfica- 
tion  of  their  ancestral  homeland. 

Charge  4:  Persecution  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations and  those  who  believe  in  Ood. 

Chdrge  5:  Violation  of  United  Nations  dec- 
laration on  national  rights  of  independence. 

Charge  6:  Violation  of  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Colonialism. 

Charge  7:  Violation  of  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Hxmum  Rights.  Note  on 
charges  6,  6  &  7:  Soviet  Union  Is  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nation  and  a  signa- 
tory on  the  doctmients  whose  vlcdatlon  la 
cited. 

Charge  8:  Total  denial  of  the  basic  rights 
and  freedoms  to  the  Latvian  people. 

In  support  of  the  charges  concerning  geno- 
cide in  Laitvla  a  volume  listing  the  names  of 
Latvians  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  first  year  of  Soviet  occupation  is  present- 
ed for  examination.  This  list  contains  over 
30,000  names.  The  total  loss  of  life  in  the  first 
year  of  Soviet  occupation  of  Latvia  exceeded 
34.000  out  of  a  population  of  IJt  million  peo- 
ple. In  the  appendices  of  this  list  Is  a  map 
showing  the  major  slave  labour  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union  axul  translations  of  Soviet  dlrec- 
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tlves  concerning  the  mass  deportations  of 
EBtonlans,  Latvians  and  Lithuanians.  To 
date,  by  careful  evaluation  of  all  avaUable 
Intelligence  data.  It  Is  calculated  that  ap- 
proximately 200,000  Latvians  have  been  de- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  forced 
Russlflcatlon  of  Latvia  continues. 

The  plaintiffs  demand  In  the  court  of 
World  forum  that  freedom  and  liberty  must 
be  restored  to  Latvia  and  the  Latvian  people 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  pay  repara- 
tions to  the  renewed  free  and  independent 
state  of  Latvia  to  at  least  recover  the  massive 
material  and  economic  damage  caused  by  the 
Soviet  exploitation  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  repatriate  all  deported  Latvians  to  their 
ancestral  homeland  of  Latvia. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  The 
prosecution  presents  at  this  time  Alglrdas 
Slrvaltls  on  behalf  of  the  Lithuanians. 

Mr.  Algirdas  Sirvatis  {Lithuania) :  In  late 
September.  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
actively  carry  out  its  ambitions  in  the  Baltic 
Region.  It  is  known  that  the  Soviet  Umon 
wanted  to  absorb  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States.  Stalin  himself  spoke  of  this 
Intention  as  early  as  1925,  five  years  after 
the  Bolsheviks  had  signed  a  Peace  Treaty 
with  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia,  renounc- 
ing forever  any  territonal  claims  in  the  Bctl- 
tic  area. 

Stalin's  pact  with  Hitler  in  1939,  which 
divided  eastern  and  southern  Europe  into 
spheres  of  influence,  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  Soviet  Union's  cart^  blanche  ncianipula- 
tlons  in  the  Baltic  area.  In  order  to  cover  up 
their  Intentions,  the  Soviets  forced  on  neu- 
tral Lithuania  a  treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
whereby  75,000  Soviet  troops  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  country. 

On  October  10  of  1939  after  the  Lithuanian 
government  was  coerced  into  signing  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Pact,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missar of  the  NKVD,  Serov,  signed  a  docu- 
ment In  Moecow  forsbadowing  a  nightmarish 
future  for  the  Lithuanian  citizenry.  The 
Soviet  secret  police  (Nk.vu)  Is-sued  order 
#001223  In  Moscow  whereby  a  program  for  a 
massive  piirge  In  Lithuania  was  put  Into 
operation.  This  included  not  only  the  depor- 
tation of  Lithuanians  into  uninhabited 
regions  of  Siberia  for  slave  labor,  but  also 
the  extermination  of  what  the  Soviets  con- 
sidered potentially  dangerous  elements  of  the 
Lithuanian  population.  That  order  was  sup- 
plemented later  by  procedural  considera- 
tions— apprehending,  processing,  loading  into 
wagons,  and  destination.  NKVD  officers  pre- 
pared an  initial  list  of  700,000  persons  to  be 
purged.  The  list  included  in  its  own  words, 
"socially  and  politically  dangerovis  elements" 
regardless  of  concrete  data  concerning  anti- 
Soviet  activities. 

During  the  year  of  Soviet  rule,  from  June 
16,  1940.  to  June  22.  1941,  the  Lithuanian 
nation  lost  upwards  of  60,000  of  its  people 
In  two  massive  piurges.  One  of  the  massacres 
was  on  the  night  of  June'  14th  and  15tb.  1941, 
a  week  before  Oermany  attacked  the  Soviet 
Union.  Citizens  were  also  arrested  individ- 
ually throughout  that  year.  Frequently  they 
were  never  to  be  heard  of  again,  although 
some  were  subsequently  found  in  shallow 
graves  in  NKVD  prison  compounds. 

The  Soviet  massacres  of  Panevezys,  Rainiai 
and  the  lab<x'  camp  in  Praveniskes,  merits 
particular  mention  for  they  are  comparable 
to  the  well  published  Soviet  massacre  of 
Polish  officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest  in  1941. 
In  Northeastern  Lithuania,  the  entire  stu- 
dent bodies  of  the  Plunge  Conunerclal  School 
and  Telslal  Latin  School  were  mutilated  and 
killed.  NKVD's  documents  show  that  there 
were  to  have  been  more  purges,  but  the 
Oerman  attack  on  Russia  in  1941  spoiled 
those  plans. 

On  June  14,  1940,  at  11:30  p.m.,  Molotov, 
Soviet  Commlsear  for  Foreign  Affairs  pre- 
sented to  the  Lithuanian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  that  time  in  Moscow,  a  Soviet 
ultimatum  with  an  eight  hour  deadline.  The 
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Kremlin  demanded  prosecution  of  certain 
government  officials  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  formation  of  a  new  government, 
and  free  passage  for  Soviet  troops  through 
Lithuania.  Even  as  the  ultimatum  was  Is- 
sued, an  additional  350,000  Soviet  troops 
stood  at  the  Lithuanian  border  ready  to 
Invade  the  country. 

The  Lithuanian  government  reluctantly 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  Soviet  ultimatum.  The 
Red  Army  began  to  Invade  within  hours. 
The  next  day  the  Deputy  Conmiissar  of  For- 
eign Affairs  V.  O.  Dekanozov,  with  some  Rus- 
slon  functionaries  and  the  Secret  Police  of- 
ficials, arrived  In  Lithuania  and  pieced  to- 
gether the  so-called  People's  Government.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  mode  of 
Soviet  behavior  which  was  to  repeat  Itself 
many  times  in  the  next  quarter  century, 
dramatized  most  recently  by  the  1968  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviets  Immediately  began  a  massive 
reorganization  of  Lithuanian  political,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  religious  life  exemplified 
by  arrests  and  dismissal  of  priests,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  others.  All  teaching  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Lithuanian  nation  was 
forbidden.  Songs,  poems,  books  and  prayers 
were  banned.  Private  property  was  confis- 
cated, with  no  compensation.  All  industries 
and  businesses  were  nationalized.  Farmers 
were  forbidden  to  Improve  the  land.  All 
were  warned  that  they  would  soon  be  living 
on  collective  farms.  Production  dropped  and 
there  was  a  panicky  run  on  consumer  goods. 
The  Secret  Police  were  ever  present  and 
added  new  victims  to  their  lists.  By  their 
own  admission,  the  Soviets  destroyed  a  valu- 
able democratically-oriented  and  social  sys- 
tem. I  quote:  "In  one  year,  we  have  knocked 
down  what  It  took  the  Lithuanians  20  years 
to  build,"  boasted  a  Communist  official  in 
declaring  the  country's  salvation,  from  what 
he  termed  "bourgeoisie  decadence." 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  when  the  Lith- 
uanians staged  a  bloody  rebellion  It  cost 
them  twice  as  many  casualties  In  one  week 
than  two  years  of  fighting  the  wars  of  Inde- 
pendence following  World  War  I.  The  Soviet 
return  in  1944,  disrupted  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion with  renewed  vengeance.  Another  reign 
of  terror  began  as  the  Soviet  secret  police  Is- 
sued new  massive  purges.  In  the  five  months 
between  A\igust  to  December,  1944,  37,000 
Lithuanians  were  deported  or  liquidated 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  strecuned 
westward  in  search  of  safety.  In  subsequent 
purges,  upwards  of  600,000  more  Lithuanians 
were  deported  or  liquidated.  These  purges 
ran  from  1946  until  early  1961. 

Aside  from  policies  of  genocide,  one  of 
the  greatest  signs  of  the  arbitrary  oppres- 
sive natxire  of  the  Soviet  rule  was  the  mas- 
sive national  resistance  movement  which 
kept  Soviet  forces  on  a  war-time  alert  for 
2  years  after  World  War  n. 

The  vestiges  of  the  anti-Soviet  partisan 
movements  remained  until  the  death  of 
Stalin  in  1963.  Hunoan  bondage,  both  moral 
and  physical,  continues  under  the  Soviet 
Lithuania  today,  though  It  is  more  subUe 
than  in  the  previous  quarter  century.  Educa- 
tion In  occupied  Lithuania  is  still  aimed  at 
Sovletlzatlon  and  Russlflcatlon. 

A  decree  In  1968  made  the  Russian  lan- 
guage the  major  tool  for  teaching  various 
subjects.  Similarly,  cultural  activities  of  the 
regime  are  aimed  subtly  but  consistently 
at  inculcating  Russian  culture  in  all  Soviet 
occupied  areas. 

However,  the  people  have  evolved  the  cul- 
tural resistance.  Just  as  they  had  done  under 
the  Tsaxists.  In  order  to  stifle  nationalistic 
tendencies  among  the  Captive  Nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  regime  Imports  large 
segments  of  the  population  from  Lithuanian 
cities  In  hopes  of  washing  out  Lithuanian 
culture.  Several  years  ago  the  Soviets  had 
been  reported  summoning  40.000  persons 
from  Asiatic  Russia  into  the  major  Llthuan- 
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Ian  population  centers.  This  program  of  Rus- 
slflcatlon was  a  calculated  policy  of  cul- 
tural genocide.  For<ied  labor  continues,  but 
it  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  the  slave  labor 
of  the  40's  and  the  60'8.  About  10,000  per- 
sons per  year  are  deported  to  various  remote 
areas  of  Russia,  Including  Siberia,  where  they 
stay  for  designated  amounts  of  time. 

The  war  against  religion  continues  una- 
bated In  Soviet  ruled  Lithuania,  a  nation 
with  a  long-historical  tie  with  ChrlsUanity. 
Of  1,022  parishes,  missions,  and  other 
churches,  less  than  one-half  are  open  today. 
In  1940.  there  were  37  monastarles  in  Llth- 
\ianla.  Today,  there  are  nonet  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  3  rabbinical  academies. 
Now,  there  are  none.  Similarly,  the  Protestant 
theological  academy  Is  no  longer  in  existence. 
ReUgious  youth  associations,  having  mem- 
berships in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  pre- War  days,  have  been  banned.  In  their 
place,  the  Soviets  have  formed  the  Supreme 
Council  for  Atheism,  which  flnances  various 
anti-religlotis  activities  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Communist  Party.  According  to  Soviet 
sources,  teachers  are  all  required  to  give 
periodical  anti-religious  lectures.  Scientists 
are  to  concentrate  on  destroying  the  value 
of  religion,  etc. 

Statutes  #96  and  97  provide  three-year 
prison  terms  for  any  parent  taught  teaching 
religion  to  his  children,  and  children  are  en- 
couraged to  report  on  their  parents. 

The  other  fundamental  freedoms  of  speech, 
press,  assembly,  which  we  take  for  granted 
here,  are  non-existent  in  Soviet-ruled  Lithu- 
ania. Lithuania,  as  the  other  Captive  Nations, 
has  experienced  for  the  past  quarter-century 
the  Orwelllan  world  of  1984,  which  we  here  In 
America  view  with  disbelief,  for  Indeed  that 
world  is  out  of  tune  with  the  spiritual  and 
Intellectual  progress  man  has  made  in  this 
modern  era. 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons,  including 
terror,  purges,  genocide,  exploitation,  sup- 
pression of  human  rights,  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  her  stifling  of  oxir  nation's  heri- 
tage and  culture,  we  accuse  the  Soviet  Union 
of  permitting  and  continuing  an  interna- 
tional crime  against  Lithuania. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  violated,  and  con- 
tinues to  violate,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Convention  on 
Suppression  of  Crimes  and  Genocide,  and  the 
Umversal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  All 
these  documents  bear  the  signature  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind  to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustices  perpetrated  upon  Lithuania  and  to 
support  efforts  toward  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Captive 
Nations.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  I  must 
ask  again  that  the  remaining  witnesses  con- 
fine their  remarks  to  flve  minutes,  and  that 
If  the  remarks  are  over  that  period  of  time, 
to  tender  them  as  an  exhibit  to  the  Court. 
The  last  testimony  was  ten  minutes.  I  will  ask 
you  to  please  bear  In  mind  that  the  other 
witnesses  had  consideration  for  the  remain- 
ing witnesses. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Richard  Jablonskl 
for  the  Polish  group. 

Mr.  Richard  Jahlonski  {Poland) :  Honora- 
ble Judges,  representing  35  million  Polish 
people,  we  submit  the  following  accusations 
against  Communist  Russia  from  Septem- 
ber 17,  1939.  to  the  present  day. 

1.  For  signing  an  Aggression  Pact  with  Hit- 
ler, and  tar  the  Invasion  of  Poland  and  the 
stealing  of  Polish  land  from  the  River  Bug 
to  the  eastern  boundary. 

2.  For  sending  and  deporting  2  million 
Poles  in  1940  and  1941  to  all  parts  of  Russia, 
cmd  especially  to  Slt>erla,  where  the  tem- 
peratures range  to  60  below  0.  Making  mat 
ters  more  unbearable,  this  was  done  In  the 
middle  of  winter  in  cattle  trains  with  no 
food  or  water.  The  weaker  and  hungrier  the 
Poles  got,  the  further  the  Russians  sent 
them,  hoping  that  death  would  Intervene, 
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3.  For  stealing  and  Impounding  all  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  machinery,  private 
and  government  property. 

4.  Fcr  hunger,  and  tor  issuing  the  Death 
Sentence  for  the  smallest  infraction  and  for 
inhumane  treatment  of  the  old  and  sick. 

5.  For  breaking  the  agreement  of  giving 
amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners.  In  the  Au- 
tumn of  1941,  and  in  the  SiMlng  of  1942, 
and  for  refusing  to  transfer  Pedes  to  Iraq 
and  Persia  after  granting  suc^  amnesty. 

6.  For  the  brutal  murder  of  10,000  Offi- 
cers, professors,  doctors,  and  intellectuals  In 
Katyn  Forest.  All  evidence  secured  proves 
to  this  day  that  Moscow  was  responsible  for 
this  horrible  act. 

7.  For  breaking  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
Polish  Oovemment-m-Exile  in  London  and 
for  releasing  propaganda  against  the  PoUsh 
people   and   everything   they   stand   for. 

8.  For  the  Warsaw  Uprising  in  1944.  As 
Churchill  and  the  Polish  Government  In 
London  believed,  Stalin  deliberately  waited 
until  the  Polish  Home  Army  had  been 
liquidated.  As  Stalin  said,  the  Soviet  troops 
had  to  wait  while  their  defenses  were 
strengthened  because  the  German  hold  in 
Warsaw  was  too  strong,  but  the  Poles  who 
survived  the  Warsaw  Uprising  in  1944  had 
no  doubt  as  to  Moscow's  motives  in  allowing 
Nazi  planes  and  tanks  to  destroy  Warsaw. 
The  Vanguard  of  the  Polish  Undergroimd 
Movement  supported  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment In  exile.  Many  Poles  charge  that  Stalin 
wanted  this  group  to  be  liquidated  so  that 
he  could  replace  It  with  a  puppet  govern- 
ment. 

9.  For  creating  the  flrst  Communist  Pol- 
ish Oovemment  in  Lublin,  Poland,  and  com- 
pletely Ignoring  the  true  government  in 
London.  This  Lublin  Oovemment  per- 
secuted the  remaining  citizens  In  Poland 
which  was  headed  by  the  Polish  Cotxunu- 
nlst  Boleslav  Blerut. 

10.  For  the  sell-out  to  Russia  at  the  his- 
toric Conference  at  Yalta  in  1946.  On  July  6. 
1945,  Stalin  took  Poland  for  himself.  Al- 
though a  diplomatic  agreement  it  was  done 
flctitiously  and  underhanded! y. 

11.  For  the  Imprisonment  after  the  Yalta 
Agreement  of  the  Polish  Home  Army,  headed 
by  General  Okullckl  who  In  turn  was  liqui- 
dated in  Moscow.  Many  Poles  died  in  Russian 
prisoner  and  labor  camps. 

12.  For  forcing  the  present  Communist 
Polish  Oovemment,  headed  by  Walter  Go- 
mulka,  to  approve  and  sanction  the  Russian 
mvaslon  of  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968. 

13.  Finally,  for  the  constant  creation  of 
havoc.  misunderstanding  and  turmoil 
throtighout  the  world,  especially  in  Viet  Nam 
and  Cambodia.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  Rus- 
sian plan  which  is  to  dominate  and  rule 
the  world  with  Communism. 

The  umted  States,  as  the  leader  of  the  Free 
World,  must  be  on  guard  and  ever  on  the 
alert  against  the  cunning  tactics  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  And  as  the  Poles  say  all  over 
the  world,  we  must  never  again  permit  an- 
other Yalta.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  Thank 
you  Mr.  Jablonskl.  The  prosecution  at 
this  time  calls  upon  Miss  LJubica  Chukovlc 
who  wUl  apeak  on  behalf  of  the  enslaved 
Serbian  people  in  Yugoslavia. 

Miss  Lfvbich  ChukoiHc  {Serbia) :  In  the 
nsLme  of  the  enslaved  Serbian  people 
In  Yugoslavia  I  accuse  the  Soviet  Union 
and  International  Communism  of  enslaving 
the  Serbian  pec^le  by  the  Red  Army  in  1944, 
and  Imposing  the  Communist  Dictatorship 
In  the  person  of  their  pu[q>et  Joeip  Broz  Tito, 
who  was  ai^Mlnted  by  Moscow  as  Secretary 
Oeneral  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugo- 
sUvia  In  1937. 

I  accuse,  the  drunked  barbarian  Immoral 
oonquntin  of  the  Red  Army  for  breaking  the 
Tehran  and  Yalta  Agreements,  for  commit- 
ting countless  murders  of  Innocent  citizens. 
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looting,  and  raping,  children  and  grand- 
mothers. 

I  aociiae,  Yugoslav  Oooununist  leaders  who 
were  thoroughly  IndoctrlnMed,  as  well  as 
fully  acquainted  with  Soviet  Interests  and 
the  Party  line,  who  had  been  completely 
trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  mission 
which  was  assigned  to  them,  and  for  com- 
mitting innumerable  crimes  diulng  the  rev- 
olution until  the  present  time.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  Serbs  of  every  walk  of  life 
and  every  age  have  died  without  trial,  their 
remains  are  scattered  throughout  the  S«-blan 
land.  In  the  ao  called  "dog  graveyards"  I 

I  accuse,  Tito's  Communist  Regime  for 
murdering  over  10,000  Serbians  in  Kocevje  In 
l»45. 

I  accuse,  the  Oommunist  conquerors  of 
Yugoslavia  for  mobilizing  over  fifty  thousand 
Serbian  teenagws  who  were  sent  to  the 
"Sremskl  Front"  in  1944,  barearmed,  without 
any  mlUtary  training,  to  be  crushed  between 
BMer^  tanks  and  Soviet  "Kacusas". 

I  accuse.  Communist  tyrants  for  elimin*t- 
ing  the  elite  of  the  Serbian  people,  th^r 
intellectuals,  political  and  national  leaders, 
also  the  high  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church.  I  accuse  them  for  murdw- 
ing  General  Milan  Nedic,  Metr(^>oUtan 
Joanlkeje  and  Metropolitan  Joeif ,  numberless 
scholars,  and  eq;>eclally  I  accuse  them  of 
■adlsticaUy  murdering  my  Ood  Father  Bis- 
hop Vamava,  who  was  bom  in  Oary,  Indiana. 

I  accuse,  the  Communist  dictators  for  their 
politlc«il  murder  of  General  Draaa  Mlhajlovlc 
who  was  murdered  on  this  day  1940.  who  was 
deprived  the  right  of  fair  trial,  deprived  of 
the  right  of  witnesses.  Over  600  American 
fliers  whose  lives  were  saved  from  Germans 
by  Drsjsa's  Cetnlks  were  not  permitted  to 
testify  at  the  so-called  "trial".  In  expressing 
the  gratefulness  for  this  humane  and  heroic 
act  toward  the  American  soldiers.  President 
Truman  decorated  the  deceased  General 
Mihajlovic  with  the  highest  medal  given 
to  a  foreigner.  The  Otm^eoslonal  Medal  of 
Honor. 

I  accuse,  tireless  terrlorlst  Joslp  Broe  Tito 
for  active  support  of  the  bloody  and  "peace- 
ful" subversive  activities  of  the  Kremlin  in 
South  Kast  Asia,  the  Middle  KaA,  Africa,  and 
South  America. 

I  accuse,  the  blood-thirsty  cynical  Stalin- 
\stlc  Regime  of  Joslp  Btob  Tito  for  the  un- 
known number  of  murders  of  Serbian  stu- 
dents throu^out  the  xiniversitles  in  the 
bloody  stunmer  of  1068-1969. 

At  laet  I  accuse  the  Communist  Regime  of 
Joslp  Bros  Tito  for  torturing  and  murder- 
ing my  father  and  my  uncle  and  terrorizing 
my  mother  and  other  members  of  my  family. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  time,  for  Communist 
crimes  are  immense,  let  me  finish  by  quoting 
the  Soviet  author  Arkadlje  BeUkof  who 
turned  in  his  Soviet  Writers  Association 
Membership  card  in  August,  1968,  and  said 
"I  am  turning  my  card  in  because  I  consider 
It  unworthy  of  an  honorable  man  to  remain 
In  the  organization  which  with  the  'faith- 
fulness of  a  dog'  serves  the  most  cruel,  the 
meet  Inhumane,  and  the  most  vmmerclful 
political  regime  human  history  has  ever 
known  I" 

Mr.  Frank  SUpk4da  (Slovaks) :  Honorable 
Judges,  we  Slovaks,  as  representatives  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  who  are  anti -communist  and  deaire 
the  liberation  of  the  Slovak  nation  from  com- 
munist tyranny  and  oppression  in  their  his- 
toric homeland  of  Slovakia,  go  on  record  in 
accusing  the  government  regime  ruling 
Czecho-Slovakia  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
(1946-1970)  of  the  foUowing  crimes  per- 
petrated against  the  Slovak   nation: 

1.  The  ixi4>oaltlon  of  a  postwar  commtmist 
rule  by  force  and  violence  in  violation  of 
every  democratic  principle  of  freedom,  self- 
government  and  self-determination. 

2.  A  rule  of  terror,  imprisonment  and  death 
on  a  nation-wide  scale  sinoe  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 
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3.  Wholesale  persecution  at  the  Church  by 
the  following  ofllclal  measures: 

a.  Imprisonment  of  taundreds  of  priests, 
nuns  and  Religious  leaden  arbitrarily. 

b.  Confiscation  of   Church  properties. 
0.  Conflaoatlon  of  monastic  properties. 

d.  Suppression  of  all  Rellgioiia  Orders. 

e.  Confiscation  of  hoq;>itals  administered  by 
Religious  person  (nuns). 

f.  Supprsssion  of  all  private  schools. 

g.  Disbanding  all  Religious  Orders. 

h.  Interference  with  Church  admlnlstra- 
tKm. 

i.  Prevention  of  candidates  fcnr  admission  to 
Religious  life. 

4.  Economic  exploitation  of  the  country  by 
outsiders. 

5.  Censorship  of  the  news  media,  namely, 
the  press,  radio  and  television. 

6.  Censorship  of  writers,  poets  and  play- 
wrights. 

7.  Cexisorship  of  the  mall. 

8.  Discrimination  practiced  against  native 
Slovaks  in  government  positions.  Industry 
and  education. 

9.  Confiscation  of  private  lands  imder  the 
guise  of  "oollectlviaatlon"  accomplished  by 
terror,  force  and  violence. 

10.  A  concerted  and  consistent  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda  campaign  in  compliance 
with  the  policy  of  the  Kremlin  as  a  long- 
range  measure  and  weapon  designed  to  de- 
stroy our  effectiveness  morally,  and  militarily. 

We,  therefore,  accuse  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  subservient  ally,  the  govern- 
ment of  Czecho-Slovakla,  at  guilty  of  the 
above-mentioned  crimes  before  the  bar  of 
international  Justice  and  the  tribimal  of 
Ood. 

We  do  not  seek  revenge  .  .  .  only  Justice 
...  we  are  free  American  Slovaks  who  speak 
for  fellow  Slovaks  who  are  not  free  in  their 
own  country  In  which  they  are  victims  of  a 
tyrannical  government  regime  Imposed  upon 
them  against  their  volition. 

United  with  all  other  nations  suffering 
unjustly  under  communist  domination  and 
oppression,  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ob- 
jective we  all  hold  In  common,  namely,  the 
liberation  of  all  these  peoples  whose  human 
rights  to  life,  freedom  and  peaceful  existence 
m  God's  world  have  been  trampled  upon  for 
too  many  years  by  a  godless  regime  that 
reelects  no  law  either  of  God  or  man. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nichols  A.  Bucur:  Your 
honor,  we  have  two  more  witnesses  remain- 
ing. At  this  time  the  prosecution  calls  upon 
lilr.  Milan  Zajec  on  behalf  of  the  Slovenians. 

Ifr.  Milan  Zajec  (Slovenia) :  Your  honor, 
my  name  Is  Milan  Zajec,  I  was  bom  in  Slo- 
venia, Yugoslavia.  I  am  now  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  live  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Diirtng  the  last  war  I  Joined  the  Slovenian 
Home  Guard  Army.  This  Army  of  volunteers 
was  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  Communist  terrorist  from  terror- 
izing the  Slovenian  population  and  to  pre- 
vent the  reprisals  by  the  Occupators.  This 
army  ^las  never  fought  outside  Slovenian 
territory  and  has  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
rescued  many  Allied  fliers  shot  down  over 
Slovenian  territory.  Many  of  its  ofllcers  were 
arrested  by  the  Nazis  and  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camps,  after  their  anti-Nazi  activities 
were  discovered. 

In  the  Spring  of  1945,  the  Red  Army 
entered  Yugoslavia,  contrary  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Allies.  The  Soviets  brought 
with  them  Communist  brigades  and  the  Slo- 
venian Home  Army  left  the  country  to  reach 
the  Western  Allies.  At  camp  Vlktrlng,  near 
Klagenfurt,  Austria,  our  Army  asked  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  Army.  Instead,  we 
were  forcefully  repatriated  to  Yugoslavia  and 
the  whole  Army,  around  15  thoiuand  men 
was  massacred  by  the  Communists  within 
three  weeks. 

I  too  was  brought  to  the  place  of  massacre, 
but  the  bullet  missed  me  and  I  fell  in  the 
mass  grave  alive.  For  flve  days  I  watched  as 
hundreds  upon  himdreda  of  my  friends  and 
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comrades  fell  dead  and  wounded  into  the 
grave.  Finally  I  was  lucky  enough  to  escape 
and  later  reached  safety  in  Italy. 

I  should  strees  that  at  no  time  during  ovi 
captivity,  was  any  of  us  given  any  kind  of 
a  trial  or  a  chance  for  defense. 

I,  therefore,  accuse  the  Yugoslav  and  Slo- 
venian CoDununist  Party  as  well  as  the  So- 
viet Communist  Party,  of  the  greatest,  most 
horrible  mass  murder  in  Slovenian  history. 

To  sxipport  my  accusation  I  respectfully 
submit  for  the  record  of  this  Court,  copies 
of  the  White  paper,  written  In  English,  de- 
scribing the  circumstances  of  the  above  men- 
tioned crime,  and  a  copy  of  Bela  knjiga,  a  Slo- 
venian language  book,  which  contains  the 
names  of  about  a  half  of  all  the  victims  of 
the  Communist  revolution  in  Slovenia  as  well 
as  the  names  of  about  six  thousand  mem- 
bers of  Slovenian  Home  Guards,  who  were 
returned  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  British  and 
massacred  by  the  Communists. 

I  beg  this  Court  to  do  all  in  its  power  that 
the  full  magnitude  of  this  crime  against  Slo- 
venian people  be  made  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  world  public. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  And 
now  our  last  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  Mr.  Bohdan  Putey. 

Mr.  Bohdan  Putney  ( Ukraine) :  Your  hon- 
ors, ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  we 
accuse  the  Russian  Communist  Party  and 
equally  the  Russian  Communist  Government 
of  the  following  crimes  against  the  Ukrainian 
people: 

Armed  aggression 

Armed  aggression  against  the  XTkrainian 
National  Republic,  an  Independent  and  sov- 
ereign state,  In  1918. 

Political  subjugation  and  persecution 

A.  The  invasion  and  occupation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  by  Russian 
Communist  forces  In  1918-20  in  full  viola- 
tion of  international  treaties  and  solemn 
agreements  as  follows: 

Treaties  of  Brest  Lltovsk  (Feb.  9, 1918)  and 
(March  3,  1918). 

De  facto  recognition  of  UTkraine  by  France 
and  Britain. 

De  Jure  recognition  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, Dec.  17, 1917. 

B.  The  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Ukraine 
in  the  Second  World  War  in  1939-1945. 

C.  The  Imposition  by  force  of  arms  of  a 
puppet  Communist  Government  upon  people 
of  Ukraine. 

D.  The  destruction  of  democratic  political 
and  social  forces  in  Ukraine  by  forcibly  im- 
posing an  alien,  totalitarian,  one  party  sys- 
tem. The  Communist  party  became  the  only 
legal  party  in  the  new  political  structure  and 
non-members  of  the  Communist  party  re- 
duced to  second-class  citizens. 

Religious  persecution 

A.  The  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian  Auto- 
cephalous  Orthodox  and  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Churches. 

B.  The  deaths,  through  brutality,  Impris- 
onment or  execution,  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic and  Orthodox  hierarchy  and  clergy. 

C.  The  closing  of  substantially  all  churches 
in  Ukraine. 

D.  The  closing  of  all  Ukrainian  Seminaries 
and  religious  institutions,  schools,  and 
publications. 

E.  Stripping  of  Ukrainian  Churches  of 
their  religious  and  art  treasures. 

F.  The  destruction  of  many  ancient  and 
historical  church  buildings  in  Ukraine. 

G.  The  persecution  of  other  Ukrainian 
Christian  dencnnlnatlons,  Ukrainian  Jews 
and  adherents  of  the  Islamic  faith;  the  clos- 
ing of  their  houses  of  prayer;  and  arrest  of 
their  religious  leaders. 

H.  The  creation  of  militant  atheist  Insti- 
tutlona  for  waging  a  relentless  war  against 
all  religions  In  Ukraine. 
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Genocide 

A.  Creating  a  famine  in  1933-38  to  subd\ie 
the  entire  Ukrainian  nation  and  to  force 
collectivization  on  the  Ukrainian  farmers  re- 
sulting in  the  deaths  by  starvation  of  some 
seven  million  Ukrainians. 

B.  The  executions  of  hundreds  cA  thou- 
sands of  TTkrainians  for  political  dissent  by 
the  State  Security  Police  (Cheka.  GPU. 
NKVD,    NVS,    &   KGB.) 

C.  The  depc^taUon  of  miUlons  of  Ukrain- 
ians to  Asia  (Khrushchev  stated  at  the  KXth 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  1966  that 
Stelin  wanted  to  "deport  aU  Ukrainians"). 

D.  The  mtirder  of  12,000  Ukrainians  in 
Vlnnytsla  by  NKVD  between  1937  and  1989, 
whose  mass  graves  were  discovered  in  1942. 

E.  Executions,  imprisonment  and  the  de- 
portation of  members  of  the  Union  for  the 
Uberation  of  Ukraine  (SVU),  the  Associa- 
tion of  xncralnlan  Youth  (SUM),  and  Uk- 
rainian Military  Organization  (UVO),  the 
Organizatian  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
(OUN)  and  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army 
(UPA). 

Political  murders 

Murders  of  Ukrainian  leaders  by  the  So- 
viet Security  Police  operating  In  the  free 
countries : 

A.  Simon  Petlura,  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
government-tn-exlle,  assassinated  on  May  26, 
1926  in  Paris,  France. 

B.  Col.  Eugen  Konovalets,  head  of  the 
OUN,  assassinated  on  May  23,  1938,  in  Rot- 
terdam, Holland. 

C.  Dr.  liev  R.  Rebet,  a  Ukrainian  nation- 
alist writer,  assassinated  on  October  12,  1967, 
in  Munich,  Germany. 

D.  Stephen  Bandera,  bead  of  the  revolu- 
tionary OUN,  assassinated  on  October  15, 
1959,  in  M\inich,  Germany. 

Cultural  persecution  and  Russiflcation 

A.  The  waging  of  a  relentless  war  against 
Ukrainian  ciiltural  and  social  institutions, 
and  progressively  limiting  the  number  of 
Ukrainian  language  publications. 

B.  The  down-grading  of  the  Ukrainian 
language.  The  imposing  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage upon  Ukrainian  schools,  institutions 
and  administration  In  Ukraine. 

C.  Denial  of  the  enjoyment  of  Ukrainian 
cultural  life  to  eight  million  XTkrainlans  re- 
siding in  the  Russian  Soviet  Federal  So- 
cialist Republic  and  other  parts  of  the  USSR 
by  prohibiting  Ukrainian  schools,  Ukrainian 
language  publications  and  the  development 
of  Ukrainian  institutions. 

D.  Conducting  a  population  policy  detri- 
mental to  the  Ukrainians. 

E.  Conducting  purges  against  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals  resulting  In  the  death  of  thous- 
ands of  Ukrainian  scientists,  writers,  poets 
and  educators. 

F.  The  deliberate  destruction  of  Ukrainian 
historical  documents  and  records;  archival 
treasures;  and  historical  and  ancient  mon- 
uments. 

Economic   exploitation 

A.  The  economic  exploitation  of  Labor  and 
National  resources  of  Ukraine  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Government  and  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party. 

B.  The  Destruction  of  a  traditional  free 
farming  system  in  Ukraine  and  imposing 
collectivization  against  the  vrill  and  welfare 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

C.  Taking  indiscriminately  from  Ukraine 
all  Industrial  and  agricultural  output  with 
little  or  no  return. 

Secret  trials  196S-70 

For  conducting  illegal  secret  trials  (1965- 
70)  at  which  hundreds  of  Ukrainian  intellec. 
tuals  (writers,  scientists,  and  educators) 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  deported 
to  slave  labor  camps. 

Your  honor,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  this  is  the  evidence  I  ask  for  your 
help  so  that  we  once  again  may  restore  free- 
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dom    of    an    indlvidtial    and    freedom    of 
Ukraine.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Nicholas  A.  Bucur:  Thank 
you  Mr.  Futey. 

Distinguished  Judges,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, members  of  the  NatlODallties  Move- 
ment, friends,  people  of  the  world  who  serve 
as  the  Jury  1 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  serve  as  Chief 
Prosecutor  at  this  fonun.  having  been  as- 
signed this  task  by  the  American  Nationali- 
ties Movement  of  Cleveland;  and  they  have 
chosen  to  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  this  particular  way,  by  having  this 
World  Foriim  for  Captive  Nations. 

It  was  originally  created — Captive  Nations 
Week — by  an  Act  of  Congress  on  July  17, 1969, 
as  was  told  to  you  by  our  Chief  Judge,  the 
Honorable  Ralph  Perk. 

My  first  comment  in  the  course  of  exercis- 
ing my  prerogative  as  a  Prosecutor  Is  to  say 
to  you  that  I  am  extremely  grateful  that  men 
so  distinguished  in  their  vocations  and  their 
professions,  genuine  Judges,  professors,  lay- 
men, lawyers,  heads  of  unions,  heads  of  news- 
papers, have  been  gracious  enough  to  serve 
on  our  panel  of  Judges,  and  that  they  have 
taken  of  their  Invaluable  time  to  listen  to 
the  parade  of  witnesses  who  approached  that 
microphone. 

I'm  grateful  to  the  very  brave  witnesses  who 
testified,  because  many  of  them  have  rela- 
tives in  the  nations  of  which  they  spoke.  I'm 
grateful  to  Mr.  Jack  Dudek  for  having  served 
as  our  bailiff. 

And  also  I'm  grateful  to  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  who  came  here  tonight  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  World  Forum.  It  Isn't  easy  to  sit 
and  listen  to  a  long  parade  of  people  saying 
onany  of  the  same  things.  I  can't  say  that  it 
gets  boring,  because  no  recital  of  terror,  of 
murder,  of  atrocity,  can  ever  become  boring. 
If  any  of  you  are  ever  privileged  to  truly  sit 
in  a  reed  trial,  you  will  observe  that  it  takes 
sometimes  days  merely  to  select  a  Jury;  it 
takes  days  sometimes  Just  to  hear  one  wit- 
ness who  is  exposed  to  direct  examination 
and  cross  examination;  and  you  have  had  the 
privilege  this  evening  of  hearing  in  capsule 
form  the  life  history  of  nations,  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  1  And  so  you  have  not  made  a  great 
sacrifice  by  coming.  You  have  paid  tribute 
with  your  presence  to  the  courage  of  op- 
pressed people  who  are  still  In  the  Captive 
Nations. 

I  Just  wonder  where  are  the  many  others 
who  could  have  graced  this  audience  with 
their  presence  tonight  to  give  further  moral 
support  to  this  cause,  because  the  cause  is 
meritorious  and  solemn.  There  are  still 
many,  many  millions  of  people  who  cannot 
enjoy  the  prerogative  of  coming  to  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  and  sitting  and  listening  to 
a  recital  of  atrocities  by  a  government.  You 
have  seen  a  total  of  16  witnesses,  from  the 
nations  whose  names  I  read  to  you  as  we  pro- 
gressed. ^ 

The  obligation  of  a  prosecutor  is  to  re- 
view the  evidence  that  he  has  presented  and 
interpret  It  for  the  Jury  from  bis  point  of 
view.  You  may  not  agree  with  me,  as  you 
listen  to  my  recital — my  interpretation.  You 
may  say  in  your  own  minds  that  I  am  wrong. 
That  Is  your  prerogative.  That  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  any  Jury;  but  it  has  been  my 
function  to  present  the  witnesses  who  will 
by  their  testimony  prove— establish  by  bur- 
den of  proof —  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him. 

That  is  the  burden  of  pro(rf  in  the  usual 
criminal  trial:  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Now  whether  that  has  been  done  in  this 
case,  for  there's  been  no  oppcntunity  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  cross  examine  (al- 
though they  were  given  the  opporttuilty  to 
appear  at  this  tribunal  and  given  due  no- 
tice)— it's  for  you  to  decide.  When  I  say  you, 
I  mean  not  only  the  people  sitting  in  this 
audience  but  the  people  of  this  land  and 
people  of  this  world  who  snve  as  a  Jury 
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through  their  public  opinion;  because  these 
proceedings  are  directed  to  the  world  that 
the  world  may  know  and  record  what  we 
have  said  here ! 

And  so — the  Jiu^ — the  world — will  decide 
in  Its  good  discretion,  for  itself  and  for  pos- 
terity— ^for  history — the  truth  of  our  alle- 
gations. 

In  the  usual  criminal  proceedings,  there 
are  a  number  of  elements  that  have  to  be 
eKtablished;  and  they're  talked  about  in  a 
nramal  trial:  the  nature  of  the  accusation; 
the  nature  of  the  offense;  the  defendant  him- 
self; motives;  the  victim  or  victims;  injury; 
daniage;  possibility;  punishment;  defenses 
such  as  Ignorance  or  mistake;  lack  of  infor- 
mation; lack  of  c^>aclty;  aUbl;  rehabilita- 
tion; but  above  all  in  criminal  cases,  there's 
an  interesting  doctrine  which  is  known  as 
the  Doctrine  of  Similar  Acts,  and  I  shall  call 
upon  you  to  recall  that  Doctrine  by  analogy 
In  these  proceedings.  Your  Honors,  because  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  has  stood  out  from 
the  parade  of  witnesses  before  you  this  eve- 
ning, it  has  been  the  steady  pattern  of  bru- 
tality, of  coercion,  of  murder,  of  confiscation, 
of  deportation,  of  genocide,  from  each  and 
every  witness!  Which  means  that  we  can 
Invoke  the  Doctrine  of  Similar  Acts  and  can 
say  that  since  this  pattern  has  occurred  in 
all  of  these  cases,  then  certainly  intention, 
design,  and  plan  can  be  demonstrated  with- 
out doubt. 

Therefore,  it  Is  my  view,  gentlemen  of  the 
panel,  that  we  have  clearly  established  the 
giillt  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  direct  testi- 
mony, some  of  which  was  adduced  by  wit- 
nesses who  spoke  of  their  oum  particular  grief 
and  sorrow;  and  also  by  reason  of  Similar 
Acts. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  This 
V^orld  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  sovereign  nation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
cant  even  get  the  Ambassador  to  come  here 
because  we  don't  have  the  power  to  compel 
him  to  come.  We  don't  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Kremlin  Masters;  and  while  a  number  of 
different  actions  may  be  taken,  in  certain 
world  courts  between  sovereign  nations, 
which  mutually  consent  to  submit  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  particular  international 
court,  we  have  yet  to  see  International  Law 
evolve  to  the  point  where  private  individuals 
may,  on  their  own,  file  petitions  and  bring 
in  a  sovereign  nation  on  a  petition  to  re- 
spond to  charges.  And  so  Jurisdiction  is  non- 
existent here,  legally  speaking.  But  we  can 
do  this.  We  can  examine  the  Issues;  we  can 
Judge  the  Issues:  and  we  can  submit  them 
to  the  world  Tor  further  action.  And  that  Is  to 
apprise  the  world  of  the  real,  historical  con- 
duct of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past  in  order 
that  we  may  better  cope  with  the  worid  ten- 
sions of  the  present. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  no  later  than  this 
have  we  noted  with  grave  concern  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  tensions  in  the  Middle  Bast  of 
which  President  Nixon  said  in  an  Interview 
wlUi  three  network  executives — newsmen — 
that  the  Middle  East  is  now  "t^ribly  danger- 
oua."  It  is  like  the  Balkan  area,  wherein 
some  nations  are  now  Captive  Nations  a 
tinder-box  before  World  War  I.  In  the  Middle 
Bast,  two  super  powers,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  can  be  drawn  into  a  ccm- 
frontation  that  neither  wants  because  of  dif- 
ferences and  conflict  between  much  smaller 
powers. 

And  so  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  remind 
ourselves  and  the  world  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  defendant  .  .  .  the  accxised  Soviet  Union 
whi<di,  while  it  ptirports  to  support  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy 
in  not  carrying  out  the  directives  of  that 
Charter  in  Its  historical  conduct. 

Our  goal  then  Is  to  search  for  truth.  To 
staengtiien  ouraelvee  for  this  task  we  unite 
here.  We  search  for  truth  not  on  the  basis  of 
enMtlon,  not  on  the  basis  of  name-calling  or 
ooiKlemnatlcii,  but  objectively  and  dlapes- 
slonately. 
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It  would  b«  easy  to  resort  to  name-oalUng, 
but  this  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  sponson  of 
this  event.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  seek — based  on 
what  you  have  heard  here — a  constructive 
and  meaningful  approach  to  the  solution  of 
our  world  problems;  to  seek  the  ways  In 
which  the  Ci^Uve  Nations  can  be  free  and 
that  all  people  anywhere  in  the  world  may 
be  free. 

And  so  the  question  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Is  not  passe;  It  Is  not  a  moot  point  decided 
once  and  forever — done  and  forgotten — It  Is 
still  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Justice! 

So,  people  of  the  world,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  we  cannot  forget — ^we  can- 
not forget  the  Captive  Natk«s.  We  are  here 
to  speak  for  souls  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves.  The  silent  victims  of  tyranny, 
terror,  oppression,  still  under  the  shackles  of 
barbarism,  cannot  give  voice  to  their  agony. 
We  are  here  resolved  to  speak  for  them;  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  here  and  now.  Let 
history  record  that  on  July  the  17th,  1970, 
there  was  a  panel  of  Judges  composed  of  dls- 
tlngiiished  men  who  sat  and  listened  to  a 
recital  of  accusations  agalnsit  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion .  .  .  that  we  met  here — In  this  place — 
with  these  people  for  that  sacred  task,  and 
let  them  take  note  of  what  we  have  said 
here. 

The  "prosecution"  has  the  burden  of  proof 
We  believe  that  we  have  presented  sufficient 
evidence  to  convince  reasonable  minds  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  We  have  no  guide- 
lines of  International  Law  to  guide  us.  We 
could  only  offer  you  testimony  in  the  flesh, 
the  living  proof  of  our  witnesses. 

We  have  a  second  dilemma;  and  that  is, 
the  dilemma  of  the  Nuremberg  Principle.  Is 
it  that  the  might  creates  right?  Do  the  con- 
querors decide  the  guidelines  for  the  war 
criminals?  Are  losers  perforce  war  crimi- 
nals? If  we  should  wait  until  some  holocaust 
has  occurred  before  we  record  our  opinion  for 
the  world,  then  we  would  be  guilty  of  con- 
tributing to  the  notion  that  only  the  con- 
querors decide  the  issues;  and  ao  we  have 
"tried"  the  Soviet  Union  here  today  on  moral 
grounds,  for  crimes  committed  against  hu- 
manity. We  serve  as  a  tribunal  for  lack  of 
a  better  one,  a  real  one  and  hopefully,  a 
future  one. 

The  day  of  the  small  nation  has  not 
passed;  and  the  day  of  the  empire  has  not 
come  again.  Are  men  such  wretched  crea- 
tures that  only  men  like  Tamerlane,  Genghis 
Khan,  Napoleon,  Hitler  and  Stalin,  shall  tri- 
umph and  be  noted  in  history?  Tamerlane 
who  allegedly  built  a  mountain  of  the  skulls 
of  his  conquered  foes  in  front  of  a  city  as 
a  warning  that  no  one  may  trespass  there. 
Hitler,  who  murdered  millions  of  Jews  in  the 
most  horrendous  and  massive  fashion — in 
the  most  terrible  campaign  of  genocide  In 
history,  and  Stalin,  who  cynically  murdered 
millions  more  to  selae  and  keep  power.  Are 
these  the  men  who  shall  be  recorded  In  his- 
tory? These  subjugators  and  brutal  oppres- 
sors? Can  the  meek  Inherit  the  earth  from 
such  as  these?  Is  there  hope? 

I  remind  you  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  says:  "We  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  determine  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which 
twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sor- 
row to  mankind,  and  to  reaffirm  faith  in 
fundamental  human  rights  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person,  and  the 
equal  right  of  men  and  women,  and  of  na- 
tions, large  and  small.  .  .  ."  We  are  told  by 
the  founders  of  the  United  Nations  that 
there  Is  hope.  That  every  human  being  has 
the  right  to  pursue  happiness;  to  earn  his 
piece  of  bread;  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  to  live  in  a  beautiful  and  peaceful 
world,  and  to  be  free.  Many  nations  signed 
this  noble  docxunent,  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  I 

What  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  this?  How  can 
we  deal  with  this  defendant  now  that  we've 
proved  our  case?  How  can  the  Kremlin  Mas- 
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ters  pretend  to  support  principles  of  this  kind 
and  yet  mount  a  campaign  of  tyranny  against 
the  Captive  Nations?  Against  a  captive  peo- 
ple within  its  borders,  Russian  Jews? 

I'm  here,  therefore,  not  only  to  review  the 
evidence  for  you,  but  to  suggest  what  should 
be  done.  As  chief  prosecutor.  I  respectfully 
urge  you,  honored  Judges,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  people  of  the  world,  to  Join 
in  a  crusade  of  world  public  opinion.  We  live 
In  an  astounding  age.  We  live  In  an  age  when 
men  have  reached  the  moon.  I  appeal  to  your 
reason  and  good  will.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
information  is  conununicated  by  satellite, 
through  television.  Instantaneously  around 
the  entire  globe;  when  men  and  women 
everyday  are  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
lightened— more  and  more  self-determining. 
It's  a  question  of  time  until  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  can  unite  and  with  enlighten- 
ment and  good  will  siifflclently  Influence 
their  leaders — in  the  Soviet  Union,  here, 
everywhere — to  desist  from  tyranny  and  war. 
Uve  and  let  live,  is  our  cry  I 

Let  the  human  spirit  rise  with  your  voices 
on  this  Blessed  Oasis  in  space.  Let  not  guns 
and  bombs  be  substitutes  for  words.  Let  peo- 
ple everywhere  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  change  a  world  by  using  their  public 
opinion.  Let  us  take  the  path  of  peace,  the 
alternative  path  in  lieu  of  war  for  mutual 
recognition  of  mutual  rights.  Make  our  voices 
heard  In  Russia,  here,  in  the  neutral  nations, 
everywhere;  because  I  remind  you  that  the 
men  of  the  Kremlin  are  only  men.  They  were 
bom,  and  they  die  like  any  other  man!  It's 
what  they  do  dvu-ing  their  lifetime  that  men 
should  be  concerned  with.  They  cannot 
Ignore  united  world  public  opinion. 

And  so  we  have  surely  established  the  pat- 
tern of  t3rranny,  Imperialism,  oppression  and 
conquest.  Why?  Because  we  must  know  with 
whom  we  deal.  Can  we  now  believe  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  1920's  the 
same  as  the  Soviet  Union  of  today?  The 
Soviet  Union  which  Invaded  Hungary  in  1966. 
Czecho-Slovakla  in  1968,  now.  in  July,  1970 
appears  ready  to  invade  Romania?  Let  me 
digress  a  moment  because  Romania  should  be 
one  of  the  nations  to  be  discussed  here  today; 
but  I  could  not  take  off  my  hat  as  prosecutor 
and  walk  over  to  the  other  side  to  serve  as  a 
witness.  But  I  say  to  you  that  Romania  today 
struggles  to  gain  independence  In  the  face 
of  titanic  odds.  Some  of  her  people  have  been 
deported  to  Siberia  by  Soviet  Invaders.  Her 
resources  have  been  looted.  Though  under 
Communist  rule  she  seeks  Independence  from 
the  shackles  of  the  Russian  masters,  in  spite 
of  tremendous  pressure  and  coercive  tactics. 
But  I  cannot  reiterate  all  of  the  points  as  to 
each  Captive  Nation.  You  have  heard  them 
all.  You  will  decide  the  issue  of  guilt.  Having 
done  so,  enlist  others  to  help.  Let  world 
opinion  make  its  effect  known.  Let  world 
opinion  eliminate  genocide.  Let  world  opinion 
fulfill  man's  greatest  realization  of  his 
dreams.  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of  man- 
kind, in  the  name  of  himsan  compassion,  in 
the  name  of  stirvlval,  to  declare  your  verdict! 
Speak  out,  people  everywhere!  Join  our 
voices  in  one  great  unified  irresistible  human 
cry  which  no  tyranny  can  stifle  for  long.  Let 
our  voices  Influence  our  leaders  so  that  in  this 
world  we  may  have  no  more  wars,  no  more 
genocide,  no  more  Captive  Nations!  Let  there 
be  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace  for  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  Freedom,  Justice,  peace  for  all 
peoples  in  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  here  in  the  United  States 
for  people  everywhere — freedom,  Jxwtlce  and 
peace  for  everyone  I  Freedom!  Freedom! 
Freedom! 
Your  honors,  the  prosecution  rests. 
Honorable  Ralph  Perk :  On  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  given  here  today,  the  prosecutors 
appeal  to  this  panel  of  Judges  to  take  action. 
The  Judges  have  listened  attentively  and  have 
formulated  the  following  course  of  action. 

#1.  That  thU  case  be  certified  by  tlUs  court 
to  the  United  Nations  and  further  ibax  it 
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be  given  over  to  the  Jury,  which  Is  world  pub- 
lic opinion,  for  its  flnal  verdict  to  be  recorded 
in  history. 

#2.  That  these  proceedings  be  bound  in  a 
complete  written  record,  to  be  prepared  in 
book  form.  This  publication  to  be  made  avall- 
aUe  to  scholars,  librarians,  Institutions  of 
learning,  and  siich  parties  as  are  interested 
In  these  matters. 

#3.  That  an  ^proprlate  resolution  be  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  Secretary  General  oi 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  all  persons  who 
are  Interested  in  these  proceedings.  On  be- 
half of  the  Judges,  the  prosecutors,  the  ac- 
cusers and  all  partlclpcmts  in  these  proceed- 
ings, the  court  now  turns  this  matter  over 
to  the  Jury,  which  Is  world  public  c^lnlon,  for 
further  deliberation  and  for  such  action  as 
the  people  of  the  world  In  their  good  sense. 
In  their  ^irlt  of  human  compassion,  and  In 
the  need  for  survival,  to  decide  and  Imple- 
ment a  positive  and  constructive  action. 

The  court  requests  the  fc^owlng  clergy- 
men to  read  ecumenical  prayers  for  world 
peace. 

Reverend  Oalde,  pastor  of  the  United  Lat- 
vian Lutheran  Church  Ln  Cleveland;  the  Very 
Reverend  Branko  Kusonjlch,  pastor  of  St. 
Sava  Serbia  Orthodox  Church,  and  Canon 
Leo  Telsh-Cathollc  Chaplain  of  Polish  Vet- 
erans. 

After  the  prayers,  the  bailiff  will  conclude 
the  proceedings;  so  please  wait  for  his  flnal 
instruction. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  attendance,  par- 
ticipation, cooperation  throughout  this  World 
Forum  for  Captive  Nations,  which  has  not  at 
this  point  come  to  an  end;  but  is  merely  a 
reminder  that  we  may  now  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  buUdlng  a  better  world.  I  call  upon 
the  reverend  clergy  without  further  intro- 
duction. 

Reverend  Gaide:  Let  us  pray.  Heavenly 
Father,  Creator  of  all.  We  turn  to  Thee  In 
this  hour  of  need,  as  we  do  so  often,  know- 
ing that  our  counsel  and  our  strength  are  as 
nothing  unless  we  receive  Thy  grace  and 
blessings.  We  turn  to  Thee,  as  we  remember 
the  deadful  waves  of  violence  against  free 
countries  and  millions  of  innocent  people. 
We  turn  to  Thee  as  we  remember  our  broth- 
ers and  our  sisters,  friends,  and  children, 
the  ones  who  were  taken  from  their  homes, 
and  their  loved  ones,  and  deported  to  mass 
slavery  and  mass  graves  in  a  far  and  unkind 
land.  The  captivity  of  our  brothers,  their 
sufferings  and  their  death,  then  as  even  now, 
remind  us  again  and  again  to  ask  that  free- 
dom be  restored  to  those  nations  and  i>eople 
to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  We  turn  to 
Thee,  O  Lord,  to  thank  for  the  freedom  we  all 
enjoy  here  in  this  land;  protect  this  country 
and  its  people;  bless  this  government,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  of  the  people.  Teach 
us  to  comprehend  and  accept  Thy  grace, 
which  descends  each  new  day  upon  us.  Make 
us  more  mindful  of  aU  of  the  blessings  we 
receive.  Bless  all  those  who  fight  for  its  Just 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  Help  us  to 
do  more  than  to  feel  pity  for  the  oppressed. 
Help  us  to  keep  faith  for  ourselves  and  to 
help  others  to  keep  it.  Faith  In  Thee.  Faith 
in  human  dignity.  Faith  In  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all.  Help  us  form  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere  that  they  exalt  peace  above  war, 
service  above  gain,  and  righteousness  above 
glory.  Help  us  always  to  witness  in  word  and 
deed.  Help  us  to  be  witnesses  of  freedom. 
Justice  and  peace — ^here  and  forever.  Thy  will 
be  done.  Amen. 

Reverend  Kusonjich:  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  Amen. 
O  Lord.  Almighty  God  our  Father,  demand 
Thy  faith  from  us  who  are  assembled  here, 
far  from  the  lands  of  Aurellan  war.  and  suc- 
cessors, and  who  call  upon  Thee  with  all  our 
hearts,  incline  Thine  ear  and  bear  our 
prayers.  Remember,  O  Lord,  all  the  territories 
of  these  lands,  on  which  Thou  hast  poured 
forth  abundant  benefits,  and  grant  them 
progress  In  all  virtues.  And  remember,  O  Lord, 
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all  Thy  faithful  believers.  Thank  them  and 
enable  them  to  rule  out  and  extinguish  evo-y 
impiety  whose  valour  won  and  speedily 
destroyed  freedom. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters enslaved  in  all  the  lands  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  In  concentration  camps. 
Protect  them  and  strengthen  them — who 
continue  their  Faith  in  Thee  till  death;  but 
remember,  O  Lord,  our  brethren.  They  are 
to  be  remembered,  petrtlcularly  those  martyrs 
who  laid  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
Faith  and  who  He  asleep  in  unmarked  graves 
and  repose  In  Thy  kingdom.  Remember,  O 
Lord,  the  youth  in  slave  camps.  Send  down 
into  their  hearts,  their  minds,  and  their  lips, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  understanding,  of 
piety  and  reverence  for  truth,  that  they  may 
become  Instructed  in  the  Divine  Law:  and 
we  pray  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be  strengthened  in  unity,  to  pre- 
serve the  enlightened  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded.  And  that  these 
nations  shall  continue  to  lead  people  every- 
where to  freedom  from  oppression,  enslave- 
ment, and  even  aggression.  Hear  us.  Oh  God, 
the  Hope  of  all  ordained  together,  and  show 
mercy  upon  us,  sinners,  and  be  i.-ierciful  unto 
us.  We  ask  this.  Oh  God,  in  the  Name  of 
your  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen,  (repeat  "In 
the  Name  of  your  Son.  Jesvis  Christ"  In  what- 
ever language  that  you  wish  to  use.) 

Canon  Leo  Telah:  My  prayers  are  taken 
from  the  lltiu^cal  book  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  I  need  your  participation. 
Kindly,  If  you  don't  mind,  participate  with 
its  prayers  since  the  ethnic  powers  have  no 
means  to  solve  the  problems  and  bring  your 
help  to  the  Captive  Nations. 

Ask  God  Almighty  to  bring  us  all  together, 
children  of  God,  and  bring  peace  condescend- 
ing on  all  nations.  In  the  Name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Amen. 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
love  of  Ood  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  you  all.  I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  He  who  believes  in  Me,  even 
if  he  dies,  shall  live;  and  whoever  lives  and 
believes  in  Me,  shall  never  die.  God  our  Al- 
mighty Father  raised  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
from  the  dead.  Let  us  ask  Him  with  confi- 
dence to  save  His  people,  both  living  and 
dead.  We  ask  this  In  faith.  My  brothers  and 
sisters,  let  us  Join  together  in  prayers  to 
God  for  all  the  victims  of  persecution,  also 
for  the  SUent  Church  in  the  Captive  Nations, 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  for  our  own 
salvation.  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord.  Lord  hear 
our  prayer.  That  all  the  deceased,  killed  and 
murdered,  who  receive  the  promise  of  eternal 
life  at  Baptism,  may  have  everlasting  fellow- 
ship with  the  saints,  let  us  pray  to  the  Lord. 
( — response:  Lord,  hear  our  prayer.) 

That  all  our  brothers  and  slaters  who  died 
under  the  y<*e  of  persecution  and  who  were 
red  with  bread  of  eternal  life— the  Body  of 
Christ— may  be  raised  to  life  on  the  last  day 
let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,  (—response:  Lord 
hear  our  prayer.)  That  Ood  may  welcome 
into  the  light  of  His  presence  all  who  died 
in  prison  with  the  hope  in  the  resurrection, 
let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,  (—response:  Lord, 
hear  our  prayer.)  For  all  who  suffer  per- 
secution, the  love  and  pain  of  separation, 
that  God  oons(^e  their  hearts,  and  alleviate 
their  misery,  let  us  pray  to  the  Lord.  ( ^re- 
sponse: Lcrd,  hear  our  prayer.)  For  those 
who  died  of  violence  and  war,  our  Ught  of 
Love  care  that  they  forgive  and  we  accept 
forgiveness  with  a  contrite  heart,  let  us  pray 
to  the  lord  (—response:  Lord,  hear  our  pray- 
er.) For  the  pest(»«  of  the  Silent  Church 
ttiroiighout  the  world,  especially  in  Captive 
Nations,  that  their  preaching  may  be  rein- 
forced by  the  example  of  their  heroic  life,  let 
us  pray  to  the  Lord,  (—response:  Lord,  hear 
our  prayer.)  For  aU  who  serve  us  In  public 
office,  that  they  may  work  for  Justice  and  the 
peace,  let  us  pray  to  the  Lord.  (— reqwnse: 
Lord,  bear  our  prayer.)   For  all  who  suffer 
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pain  In  mind  or  6f  body,  that  they  may 
never  feel  that  Ood  has  abandoned  them,  let 
us  pray  to  the  Lord.  ( — response:  Lord,  hear 
our  prayer.)  For  all  of  us  gathered  here  in 
faith  and  unity  that  we  may  feel  a  share  with 
every  man  the  warmth  and  radiance  of  a  true 
oonunitment  and  someday  t>e  gathered  into 
the  Lord's  kingdom,  let  us  pray  to  the  Lord. 
(response:  Lord,  hear  our  prayer.)  Let  us 
pray  with  confidence  in  the  Father  In  the 
words  Our  Savior  gave  us: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  oome.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  In  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  dally  bread  and  forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Deliver  us  Lord  from 
every  evil,  and  grant  us  peace  In  our  day. 
In  your  mercy,  keep  us  free  trota  sin  and 
protect  us  from  all  anxieties  as  we  wait  in 
Joyful  hope  for  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  kingdom,  the  power,  the 
glory  are  yours  now  and  forever.  Amen. 

The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  always. 
May  Almighty  God  bless  you — the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Bailiff  Jack  Dudek:  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear 
ye!  This  extraordinary  session  of  the  World 
Forum  for  Captive  Nations,  held  and  con- 
vened this  17th  day  of  July,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  at  St.  John's  College  Audi- 
torium In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  now  in  ad- 
journment. Ood  speed  to  all  of  you  who  have 
been  here  this  day  and  to  all  who  were  not. 
Whoever  you  are,  wherever  you  are,  may  you 
lire  as  long  as  you  want  and  never  want  as 
long  as  you  live.  God  bless  you. 

APPENDIX 

The  Nationalities  Movement  of  Greater 
Cleveland  protest  against  the  Lenin  Cen- 
tennial Resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
On  Thursday,  April  21,  1970.  a  plenary 
session  of  the  Nationalities  Movement  of 
Greater  Cleveland  was  held  with  over  200 
representatives  of  the  22  nationalities  pres- 
ent. At  this  session  the  Resolution  prepared 
by  Dr.  Michael  S.  Pap,  Professor  of  History 
and  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Soviet  and 
East  Eiiropean  Studies  was  unanimously 
adopted.  This  Resolution  was  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Richard 
Nixon;  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  U  Thant;  The  American  delegation 
In  the  United  Nations;  and  the  Ohio  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen.  The  Resolution  Is  as 
follows : 

The  Representatives  of  the  American  Na- 
tionalities Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland 
(Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Byelorussian,  Cro- 
atian, Cuban,  Czech,  Estonian,  German,  Hun- 
garisn,  Irish,  Italian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian, 
Polish,  Puerto  Rican,  Rumanian,  Russian, 
Russln,  Serbian,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  Ukrain- 
ian) assembled  on  this  2lBt  day  of  April 
1970,  the  Eve  of  Lenin's  Centenfuy  (He  was 
bom  on  April  22,  1870,  in  Simbrsk)  protest 
vehemently  against  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission at  the  2Sth  Session  in  March,  1969, 
which  i4>proved  arrangements  for  a  "Cen- 
tenary of  Lenin  and  notes  the  historical  in- 
fluence of  his  humanistic  ideas  and  activity 
on  the  development  and  realization  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights." 

We  applaud  the  United  States  Delegation 
for  voting  against  this  resolution  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  Himian  Rights.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  logic  of  the  res- 
olution passed  by  the  United  Nations  Himian 
Rights  Commission  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.)  Lenin  established  In  November,  1917, 
the  most  antihuman  regime  In  Russia,  using 
systematic  terror  against  anyone  who  dared 
to  challenge  the  Bolsheviks'  right  to  impose 
their  will  on  the  majority  of  the  nations  of 
the  former  Russian  Empire. 

a.)  Lenin  brutally  suppressed  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  the  only  Legislative  Body  In 
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Russian  history  elected  by  free,  secret  ballot, 
after  only  one  day  in  session  In  January, 
1918  (the  Bolsheviks  controUed  only  24%  of 
delegates). 

3.)  Silenced  the  growing  opposition  to  his 
terror  system  by  suppressing  the  non-Bol- 
shevik newspapers,  books  and  other  media  of 
information  and  communication.  It  was  the 
"humanist"  Lenin  who  coined  the  phrase: 
"When  In  doubt,  liquidate." 

4.)  Ordered  the  Red  Army  to  Invade,  ter- 
rorize and  silence  the  neighboring  countries, 
which  proclaimed  their  Independent  and 
democratic  states  after  the  downfall  of  Rtis- 
sian  Empire,  known  as  the  Prison  House  of 
Nations.  With  complete  disregard  of  the 
Right  of  Nations  to  Self-Determlnatlon 
loudly  proclaimed  by  Lenin  before  the  revo- 
lution, he  ordered  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Byelorussia,  Ukraine.  Armenia.  Azerbaldjan 
Georgia.  Cossackia.  and  Turkestan. 

6.)  In  the  name  of  Lenin  and  Leninism 
Stalin  extended  the  Soviet  Slave  Empire  after 
World  n  by  Imposing  bmtal  communist  dic- 
tatorship over  formerly  Independent  states 
of  EstonU,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Poland.  Rumania 
East  Germany.  Yugoslavia,  and  aided  com- 
munist takeover  In  China.  North  Korea  and 
North  Viet  Nam;  while  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
In  the  name  of  Leninism,  aided  Communist 
takeover  in  Cuba. 

6.)  It  was  the  "humanist"  Lenin  who  ini- 
tiated the  greatest  hate  campaign  in  history 
of  mankind  against  liberty  and  democracy 
and  divided  the  worid  into  two  beUigerent 
camps— Capitalism  and  Socialism— and 
promised  a  bitter  struggle  untU  the  Commu- 
nist victory  would   be  achieved. 

7.)  It  was  the  "humanist"  Lenin  who  made 
a  mockery  of  the  elementary  human  rights 
such  as  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  worship 
ordering  his  Secret  P(^ice  to  silence  Individ- 
uals and  nations  demanding  this  right. 

8.)  In  the  name  of  Lenin  and  Leninism 
Stalin  miu-dered  over  20  million  non-Russians 
and  held  more  than  10%  of  the  population  In 
the  dreadful  concentration  camps;  his  suc- 
cessors. Khnishchev  and  Brezhnev,  insist  on 
the  validity  of  Leninism  by  sUencing  Intellec- 
tual opposition. 

9.)  In  Lendn's  name,  the  C<Hnmunlst  Par- 
ties the  world  over  are  busy  undermining 
peace;  waging  guerrilla  warfare:  creating  an- 
archy, lawlessness;  engaging  in  assassina- 
tions, wholesale  murders;  and  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  the  non-Communist  political 
systems. 

For  these  and  many  more  reasons  we  pro- 
test the  umted  Nations  resolution  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  Human  Rights  for  the 
protection  of  ^ilch  United  Nations  was  or- 
ganized. 

CAPTTVS  NATIONS    WXXK 

The  American  Nationalities  Movement  of 
Greater  Cleveland  held  a  World  Forum  for 
Ci^itive  Nations  on  July  17,  1970.  at  St.  John's 
College  Auditorium.  Cathedral  Square,  East 
12th  and  Superior  Avenue,  at  seven  thirty  In 
the  evening. 

Accusations  against  communist  oppression 
of  Captive  Nations  were  presented  by  "accus- 
ors"  on  behalf  of  each  oi^ressed  nation. 

A  panel  of  Judges  presided  over  this  World 
Forum  representing  various  areas  of  public 
opinion :  labor,  business,  science,  art.  politics, 
education  and  minorities. 

Among  the  Judges  were:  Appeals  Court 
Judge  John  M.  Manoe.  Common  Plecu  Judge 
Alvln  I.  Krenzler,  Common  Pleas  Judge  Perry 
B.  Jackson.  Cleveland  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Norman  Fuerst.  Professor  Michael  S.  Pap,  In- 
stitute for  Soviet  Studies.  John  Carroll  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Howard  Oleck.  Cleveland 
Marshall  Law  School  of  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  James  lafelice,  District  President 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists (AFL-CIO).  Attorney  William  Petro.  8r. 
and  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Peik.  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  Movement,  who  acted  as 
Chief  Judge. 
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Tbe  chief  ptnpooe  of  the  Wand  Forum  was 
to  commemorate  Captive  NatloDs  Week  and 
to  remind  otiraelves  and  the  entire  free  world 
of  the  real  historical  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  marked  by  genocide,  brutality  and 
tyranny.  The  World  Fonun  ended  with  ecu- 
menical prayers  for  all  victims  of  oonununlsit 
peraecutlon  and  for  worid  peace  and  freedom 
for  all  nations. 

Some  600  persons  war*  in  attendance. 


AONEW'S  BLACK  LEADERS 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  OAT 

or  masouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  William 
Barberry  has  written  a  most  perceptive 
article  In  the  Washington  Post  which 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Raspberry's  column  entitled,  "Agnew's 
Black  Leaders"  points  up  the  fact  which 
many  people  have  missed;  namely,  "The 
Vice  President's  quarrel  is  not  with  black 
leaders  as  such;  it  is  with  those  who 
have  'arrogated  unto  themselves'  the  role 
of  black  leadership." 

Acmw's  problem,  as  Raspberry  indi- 
cates. Is  that  we  as  black  leaders  have 
not  climbed  the  ladder  which  white 
America  has  set  up — and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent resents  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
it  to  the  top  through  this  so-called  self- 
arrogation.  For  if  we  followed  those  rules 
which  Agntw  favors  we  woull  imdoubt- 
edly  still  be  at  the  bottom  rung. 

Raspberry  states  that  Agntw  does  not 
like  this  new  black  trend  and  the  roots  of 
his  dislike  stem  from  his  experience  as 
Governor  of  Maryland — at  that  time 
he  ordered  black  leaders  in  Baltimore  to 
end  the  civil  disturbances  which  con- 
fronted that  city  and  get  the  blacks  back 
into  line.  "The  black  leaders  ignored 
him — walked  out  on  him,  in  fact,  and  he 
has  been  understandably  unforgiving 
ever  since." 

Well,  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  those 
old  procedures  which  blacks  once  had 
to  follow  to  get  to  the  top.  We  have  made 
it  to  the  top  with  the  support  of  the 
blaclcs  in  this  country  and  we  will  always 
keep  their  interests  at  heart.  If  that 
means  "complaining  and  carping,"  we 
will  do  Just  that.  This  administration, 
with  the  help  of  our  illustrious  Vice 
President,  has  demonstrated  over  and 
over  that  its  concerns  do  not  lie  with 
black  America.  If  Mr.  Aghsw  cannot 
stand  the  heat  of  our  "querulous  com- 
plaints and  constant  recriminations"  he 
can  always  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  article  follows: 

Agrzw'b  Black  TiKAwnts 
(By  WUllam  Raq>berry) 

Spire  T.  Agnew  is  a  subtle  man,  and  It  is 
no  surprise  that  so  many  people  have  mls- 
mterpKted  his  recent  criticism  of  "thoee  in 
tbe  Umtcd  States  who  have  arrogated  unto 
themselves  the  position  of  black  leaders." 

The  Vice  President's  quarrel — and  this  Is 
the  point  moat  people  missed — Is  ncK  with 
black  leaders  as  such;  It  Is  with  those  who 
have  "aiTOgated  unto  themselTes"  the  role 
of  black  leadership. 
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The  acceptable  way  of  becoming  a  black 
leader  Is  not  through  self-arrogatlon  but 
through  ordination.  No  black  man  can  lay 
Just  claim  to  the  title  "black  leader"  until 
he  has  gone  through  the  proper  ritual  and 
been  appoaited  by  white  folk.  (The  ritual, 
you  may  recall,  entails  a  certain  amotint 
of  shuffling,  head -scratching  and  Tommlng.) 

The  whole  procedure  used  to  be  common 
knowledge.  It  dldnt  matter  whether  you 
were  preacher,  principal  or  supreme  exalted 
potentate  of  the  local  lodge,  you  weren't 
a  black  leader  untU  white  people  said  so — 
or  more  specifically,  until  white  reptMters 
came  to  ask  you  what  black  folk  were  think- 
ing about  the  latest  racial  controversy. 

But  this  protocol,  like  so  many  ancient 
virtues,  has  been  atiandoned  by  the  young  and 
headstrong.  Block  people  no  longer  are  wait- 
ing for  white  ordination  but  are  "arrogating 
unto  themselves"  the  right  to  decide  who 
their  leaders  shall  be. 

Mr.  Agnew,  who  remembers  the  old  way, 
doesnt  like  the  trend.  I'm  not  even  sure  he 
was  aware  of  the  trend  until  the  spring  of 
1968  when,  as  governor  of  Maryland,  he 
ordered  Baltimore's  black  leaders  to  do  some- 
thing to  halt  civil  disturbances  and  other- 
wise keep  black  folk  In  line.  The  black  lead- 
ers ignored  iilm — walked  out  on  him,  in 
fact — and  he  has  been  understandably  un- 
forgiving ever  since. 

Nor  is  that  all  that's  bothering  him.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments,  one  suppoees,  except  for  an- 
other breach  of  protocol. 

Black  leaders  not  only  are  refusing  to  be 
selected  by  white  people,  but  they  also,  Mr. 
Agnew  observed,  "spend  their  time  in  queru- 
lous complaint  and  constant  recrimination 
against  the  rest  of  society." 

It  might  as  well  be  said  right  now:  The 
Vice  President  was  right. 

Show  me  a  black  leader  in  the  United 
States  and  I'll  show  you  a  "querulous"  com- 
plalner.  Mr.  Agnew,  being  a  gentleman,  didn't 
name  names,  but  you  know  who  he's  t^tlking 
about. 

Take  the  congressional  Black  Caucus,  thoee 
people  who  have  "arrogated  unto  themselves 
the  position  of  black  leaders"  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  mostly  elected  by  black, 
not  white,  people. 

They  engaged  in  "carping  and  complain- 
ing," to  use  the  Vice  President's  words,  be- 
cause they  Boxight,  and  were  refused  for  14 
mcHiths,  an  audience  with  the  President. 

Roy  Wilklns  and  other  ot&cen  of  the 
NAACP  have  been  "carping  and  cotnplEOnlng" 
because  they  believe  the  administration  is 
more  concerned  with  politics  than  with  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  black  people. 

Elijah  Muhammad  and  the  Black  Mtislims 
have  been,  well,  querulous,  because  their 
cattle  herds  have  been  poisoned  In  Alabama, 
proving  ttiat  white  people  won't  leave  you 
alone  even  when  being  left  alone  is  all  you 
want. 

Oeorge  Wiley  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  has  been  particularly 
querulous  in  ills  insistence  that  the  country 
can  afford  to  make  a  reasonably  adequate 
income  a  matter  of  right. 

Bayard  Rustin  was  in  town  Just  the  other 
day  to  complain,  querulously  and  very  elo- 
quently, that  the  administration  is  inade- 
quately committed  to  wnrting  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  opportunity. 

And  BO  it  goes.  About  tbe  only  black  leader 
who  isn't  behaving  querulously,  who  in  fact 
spends  a  lot  of  time  praising  the  Nixon- 
Agnew  administration,  is  Clay  Claiborne, 
head  of  the  Black  Silent  Majority  Committee. 

Since  the  seed  money  for  Claiborne's  orga- 
nization was  put  up  by  the  National  Repub- 
lican Congreasioiua  Committee  (which  is  to 
say,  white  people)  it  i^ipears  he  has  taken 
the  traditional  route  to  black  leadership. 

It  still  isn't  clear  who  his  foUowen  are. 
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A  CLARIFICATION 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

OF   CAUVOKiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month.  I  caused  to  be  published  in  the 
RxcoBo  an  account  of  some  shortcomings 
in  the  new  Amtrak  railroad  passenger 
service  that  had  been  pr^ared  by  an  old 
and  cherished  friend,  Oliver  H.  William- 
son, of  Del  Mar,  C^alif . 

Mr.  Williamson  described  the  adven- 
tures and  misadventures  experienced  by 
his  wife  and  himself  on  a  recent  rail 
roundirip  from  Del  Mar  to  San  Jose.  In 
wry  detail,  he  told  of  locked  depots,  over- 
crowding, hit-or-mJss  eating  arrange- 
ments and  other  circumstances  to  test 
the  resolve  of  even  the  most  determined 
passenger. 

In  response  to  my  Record  entry,  I  have 
received  a  detailed  letter  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  Association,  expanding 
on  s(Mne  of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
llamscm,  taking  issues  with  others. 

Since  I  do  not  feel  the  Record  can  be 
complete  in  this  matter  without  the  views 
of  the  California  Railroad  Association.  I 
am  including  at  this  point  their  letter 
of  July  2  to  me: 

Cautormia  RAnjtOAO  Association, 

Sacramento,  Calif..  July  2.  1971. 
Hon.  Lionel  Van  DxxaLiN, 
Congreaaman.  37th  California  Dittrict. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Van  Dkkrun:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  comments  appearing  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  7,  1971.  A  portion  of 
your  statement  is  devoted  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oliver  H.  William- 
son recounting  the  experiences  and  frustra- 
tions encountered  during  his  trip  from  Del 
Mar,  California  to  Scm  Joee,  California  and 
return  on  the  new  Amtrak  system. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  answer  the  allega- 
tions made  by  tii.  Williamson  nor  to  belabor 
the  points  he  has  raised,  as  I  am  sxire  Mr. 
Williamson  Is  most  sincere  in  relating  his 
feelings  toward  the  incidents  he  has  reported. 
I  would  appreciate,  however,  setting  forth 
the  problems  to  be  encountered  had  South- 
ern Pacific  acted  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson's reoommendtttlons  regarding  the 
movement  at  San  Jose  on  liay  30,  1971. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Williamson  states  as 
follows: 

.  .  Back  to  San  Jose  Sunday  morning. 
In  the  absence  of  posted  signs,  we  asked  at 
the  ticket  counter  where  we  should  g^  to  get 
aboard  the  Amtrak  train.  Track  6  was  the 
answer — down  a  ramp,  through  a  subway. 
Okay. 

"By  the  time  the  train  was  due  to  arrive 
Uiere  wwe  about  SO  passengers  with  approxi- 
mately 130  pieces  of  luggage  lined  up  aside 
track  6.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  children 
xinder  13  and  women  over  60.  Trade  5  seemed 
the  proper  one  to  come  in  on,  as  all  other 
tracks  in  the  yard  were  filled  with  San  Joae- 
SiUMlay.  But  when  the  train  came,  the  op- 
erator in  the  tower  threw  the  switch  to  bring 
it  in  on  track  1,  where  it  ooiUd  not  possibly 
gat  throxigh. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
back  the  train  600  feet,  call  the  tower  and 
get  the  proper  switch.  But  no.  Southern 
Pacific  had  a  different  idea.  Send  for  a  yard 
switcher  to  remove  the  commuter  oars 
aheMl . . ." 
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Mr.  Wllllamaon  continues  to  relate  that 
the  passengers  were  required  to  handle  their 
own  baggage  through  the  subway  back  to 
Track  1  to  board  the  train. 

The  situation  to  which  Mr.  Willlamaon 
refers  arose  becaiise  an  inexperienced  inter- 
locking operator  erroneously  lined  Train  98 
down  the  wrong  track,  and  the  Western 
Seniority  District  engine  crew,  which  oper- 
ated on  the  train  out  of  Oakland,  was  not 
aware  of  being  lined  down  the  wrong  track. 
The  crew  was  not  familiar  with  the  track- 
age, since,  under  AMTRAK,  the  train  opera- 
tion was  new;  during  Southern  Pacific  opera- 
tion, the  train  originated  at  San  Prancisco 
and  was  bandied  by  a  Coast  Seniority  Dis- 
trict engine  crew  through  San  Jose. 

However,  under  the  i^plicable  provisions 
of  the  agreements  twtween  this  ccmipany  and 
the  organizations  representing  engineers, 
conductors,  firemen  and  brakemen,  as  in- 
terpreted by  decisions  of  various  tribunals, 
once  a  road  crew  has  yarded  its  train  on  a 
yard  receiving  track,  it  is  a  contract  violation 
to  thereafter  require  it  to  perform  any  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  that  train,  based  on 
the  conclusion  that  it  constitutes  the  per- 
formance of  yard  service.  Th««fore,  once 
train  No.  98  was  yarded  on  Track  1  at  San 
Jose,  to  have  required  the  road  crew  to  back 
up  said  train  and  yard  it  on  Track  6,  as  Mr. 
Williamson  suggests,  would  have  caused  the 
railroad  to  pay  each  member  of  the  road  crew 
an  additional  day's  pay  at  the  yard  rate. 

In  addition,  the  railroad  would  also  have 
been  subjected  to  claims  for  a  day's  pay  at 
yard  rate  for  the  three  switchmen  who 
stood  for  the  service  on  the  extra  list  at 
San  Jose,  on  the  basis  ttiat  they  should  have 
been  used  to  perform  the  yard  service  in- 
volved. 

Furthermore,  the  facts  which  we  have  de- 
veloped from  railroad  personnel  who  were  at 
the  scene,  including  the  General  Yardmas- 
ter,  differ  considerably  from  what  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Williamson. 

Mr.  Williamson  states  tliat  Track  1  was 
blocked  by  commuter  passenger  cars,  while 
the  railroad's  investigation  discloses  that 
Track  1  was  clear,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  for  a  herder  (switch  tender)  to  line 
a  switch  to  enable  that  train  to  enter  said 
track.  The  reason  for  the  delay  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  herder  (switch  tender), 
who  also  expected  Train  98  to  use  Track  6, 
after  properly  lining  switches  at  the  west 
end  of  the  passenger  yard  for  Train  98  to 
enter  Track  6,  had  proceeded  to  and  was  at 
the  east  end  of  said  yard  lining  switches  in 
preparation  for  the  depcuture  of  said  train. 
Where  herders  (switch  tenders)  are  employed 
other  employees  are  prohibited,  by  union 
agreements,  from  handling  switches  involv- 
ing the  movement  of  trains. 

Mr.  Williamson  states  ".  .  .  .  about  30  pas- 
sengers with  ^proximately  130  pieces  of 
luggage  .  .  ."  were  waiting  alongside  Track 
5  to  board  the  train.  The  railroad  was  un- 
able to  ascertain  how  much  luggage  was  in- 
volved, however,  it  Is  believed  there  wwe 
considerably  fewer  number  of  pieces  because 
the  records  show  that  only  eight  passengers 
(Mr.  Williamson,  his  wife,  and  six  others) 
entrained  at  San  Joee. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Williamson's  re- 
marks about  handling  baggage,  while  there 
Is  an  employee  assigned  to  handle  checked 
baggage,  there  are  no  employees  assigned  to 
handle  baggage  on  the  platform,  but  there 
are  self-service  carts  available  for  use  of 
patrons  in  handling  "personal"  and  "carry- 
on"  type  luggage. 

Mr.  Willlamaon  is  correct  in  his  statement 
that,  on  hU  arrival  at  San  Joee  at  7:16  p.m.. 
May  38,  1971,  the  ticket  ooimter  was  cloaed. 
but  this  situation  has  since  been  corrected 
and  the  ticket  counter  is  now  manned  until 
7:30  pjn.,  after  the  arrival  of  train  No.  99. 

As  ti  often  the  caae  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  siii4>le  solution  to  the  uninitiated 
is  often  impractical  or  impossible  and  beyond 
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the  control  of  the  railroad.  The  contractual 
agreements  between  the  railroad  and  Its  em- 
ployee representatives  allocating  work  to 
specific  crafts  are  infiexible  and  often  deny 
the  railroad  the  efficient  and  logical  use  of 
its  fadUUes. 

The  modernization  of  our  outdated  agree- 
ments and  work  rules  Is  of  prime  importance 
to  the  railroad  industry.  The  current  dis- 
pute between  the  United  Transportation 
Union  and  the  railroad  industry  is  over  the 
very  work  rules  which  are  involved  in  this  in- 
stance. The  modernization  of  the  antiquated 
work  rules  in  the  railroad  industry  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  modem,  efficient  form 
of  transportation  the  public  expects  from 
the  AMTRAK  system.  Mr.  Williamson  con- 
cluded "...  A  termite  exterminator  is  needed. 
There  are  worms  In  the  woodwork."  Modeml- 
zation  of  our  work  rules  will  exterminate  one 
of  the  worms  to  which  Mr.  Williamson  re- 
ferred. 

Sincerely. 

Lbonabo  M.  Wickuite. 
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TOVB  MOMXT'S  WOKTH 


MEDIC  ALERT  FOUNDATION  PILLS 
GREAT  MEDICAL  NEED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sJl  know 
about  that  proverbial  pebble,  which  when 
tossed  into  a  pool,  spreads  ripples  to  each 
shore. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  something  in  that 
spirit  was  started  In  the  city  of  Turlock, 
Calif.,  by  a  creative  physician.  Dr.  Marion 
Collins. 

A  daughter  of  the  doctor  needed  emer- 
gency medical  care  and  received  a  dose 
of  a  medicine  which  was  toxic  to  her.  The 
girl  suffered  immensely  from  the  medi- 
cine, administered  by  a  competent  prac- 
titioner, who  simply  could  not  and  did 
not  know  of  the  allergy. 

Deeply  concerned,  not  only  because  his 
daughter  was  involved,  but  because  he 
realized  that  similar  situations  probably 
were  happening  dally  across  the  coim- 
try.  Dr.  Collins  went  to  work  immediately 
to  se^  and  find  a  solution  to  such  a 
widespread  problem. 

The  result  was  an  organization,  known 
as  the  Medic  Alert  Foimdation,  located 
in  Turlock.  From  its  small  beginnings, 
the  Medic  Alert  Foundation  has  grown, 
received  national  attention  and  recogni- 
tion for  filling  a  great  medical  need — 
supplying  immediate,  special,  and  ac- 
curate medical  information  about  its 
members  to  medical  practitioners  in 
emergency  and  routine  ^tuations. 

For  years.  Medic  Alert  has  acted  as  a 
round-the-clock  information  bank  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  across 
the  Nation,  and  probably  is  responsible 
for  saving  countless  lives  of  persons  who 
suffer  allergies  to  various  types  of  medi- 
cation, or  who  need  special  treatment  by 
medical  practioners. 

Thus,  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  to  show  the  national  recogni- 
tion the  Medic  Alert  Foundation  has  re- 
ceived. I  insert  Sylvia  Porter's  "Your 
Money's  Worth"  c(dumn.  which  appeared 
in  the  July  16. 1971.  edition  of  the  Stock- 
ton Record,  in  the  ConoRBSsioirAL  Ric- 
ou>: 


(By  SylvU  Porter) 

Say  you're  allergic  either  to  tetanus  anti- 
toxin (as  I  am)  or  to  pencillln.  you're  away 
from  home  and  you're  injured  in  an  auto  ac- 
cident. Unconscioiis,  you  are  rushed  to  the 
nearest  hospital,  where  the  emergency  physi- 
cian— unaware  of  your  allergiea — routinely 
orders  shots  of  both  tetanus  anitoxin  and 
penicillin.  Tbe  results  could  be  tragic. 

You  wouldn't  get  those  damaging  shots, 
though,  if  you  had  a  Medic  Alert  Identifica- 
tion on  a  neck  chain  or  bracelet  which 
alerted  the  j^ysiclan  or  nurse  about  your 
nonobvious  condition  and  by  so  doing 
averted  the  chance  of  error. 

This  weekend  the  summer  "71  vacation 
travel  season  roars  Into  full  swing — and  now 
the  more  than  40  million  of  us  who  have  a 
hidden  medical  problem  may  be  needlessly 
putting  ourselves  in  danger.  Our  nonobvious 
conditions  may  range  from  the  simple  wear- 
ing of  contact  lenses  to  the  taking  of  anti- 
coagulents  for  a  heart  condition,  to  allergies 
to  penicillin  or  tetanus  antitoxin,  to  a  long 
range  of  smlous  diseases. 

CONSSQOXNCXS 

VThatever  the  hidden  condition,  improper 
medication  or  treatment  can  have  serious 
consequences.  And  whatever  the  problem,  an 
Amerloan  Medical  Assn.  study  indicates  that 
one  of  every  five  of  us — possibly  one  member 
of  every  family — lives  in  constant  danger 
that  in  the  event  of  an  accident  or  emer- 
gency our  condition  wUl  not  be  recognized. 
(How  many  strangers  would  recognize  your 
aUergy?) 

In  familiar  surroundings  at  home,  our 
families  or  friends  may  be  some  protection. 
Away  on  a  vactlon  or  business  trip — partic- 
ularly If  you're  alone — ^the  situation  Is  en- 
tirely different. 

Thus,  a  medical -financial  bargain  for  you 
well  may  be  a  lifetime  membership  in  the 
non-profit  Medic  Alert  for  t7,  tax  deductible. 
This  provides  you  with  a  stainless  steel 
bracelet  or  disc  on  which  is  engraved  your 
medical  problem,  a  serial  niimber  and  the 
telephone  number  of  Medic  Alert's  compu- 
terized central  answering  file  at  Tulock, 
Calif.  You  also  get  a  wallet  card  with  ad- 
ditional medical  information.  If  the  In- 
formation on  the  disc  or  card  is  not  suf- 
ficient, any  physician,  nxirae,  police  officer, 
etc.,  can  call  the  center  collect  34  hours  a 
day  from  anywhere  in  the  world  for  addi- 
tional facts. 

FIFTECN    TZAXS 

Although  I've  Just  learned  about  Medic 
Alert,  it  was  founded  back  in  1956,  now  hits 
more  than  425,000  members  and  is  gaining 
new  members  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  week. 

Businessmen  have  becotne  key  supporters, 
with  many  companies  offering  paid  mem- 
berships to  employes  as  a  fringe  benefit. 
Among  them:  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  New  Eng- 
land Life  Insurance  Co.,  IBM  World  Trade 
Corp.,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Industrial 
Indemnity  Co.,  (Mln  Chemicals.  S.  C.  John- 
son and  Industrial  Indemnity  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  extend  the  offer  to  retired  employes 
and  dependents  as  well. 

The  membership  is  not  mostly  older  peo- 
ple, though.  Among  the  60,000  who  Joined 
last  year,  the  largest  single  groups  were  19, 
20  and  21 -year -olds.  Tbe  reasons  they  joined 
were  in  order  of  frequency:  Penicillin  aUergy, 
diabetes  and  contact  lenses. 

Also,  says  Dr.  Marion  C.  Ootllns,  founder 
and  president  of  the  organization,  many  well- 
known  people  apparently  have  no  objections 
to  wearing  an  Identiflcation  disclosing  a  med- 
ical problem.  Among  them:  Dan  Rowan  of 
Rowan  H  Martin's  TV  show  "lAUgb-In." 
diabetes:  New  York  Mets  manager  OU 
Hodges,  a  heart  condition;  pro  football  player 
Chuck  Walker  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
contact  lenses:  actress  Joan  Fontaine,  aller- 
gies; pro  hockey  player  Bill  HIeke  of  tbe 
CallfomU  Seals,  asthma. 
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Medic  Alert's  whole  support.  Collins  says, 
comes  from  the  97  membership  fee  plus  some 
contributions — and  the  lifetime  service,  he 
adds.  Is  assured  by  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
fee  goes  Into  a  trust  fund  held  by  a  Chi- 
cago bank  to  guarantee  Its  continuation. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ADR 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22, 
the  Treasury  announced  that  it  had 
issued  multibillion-dollar  depreciation 
regulations — the  ADR  system — over  con- 
siderable public  opposition. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

As  I  have  repeatedly  warned  the 
Treasury,  these  expensive  regulations  are 
an  unlawful  encroachment  by  the  execu- 
tive on  the  congressional  taxing  power. 
The  view  has  been  reflected  in  numerous 
editorials  across  the  country.  I  introduce 
some  of  those  into  the  Record  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

The  unlawful  Treasury  action  is 
especially  disturbing  because  of  the  un- 
democratic and  closed  Treasury  deci- 
sionmaking process.  I  personally  testified 
at  the  IRS  hearings  on  the  regulations 
and  was  disturbed  at  the  refusal  of 
Treasury  and  IRS  officials  to  consider 
alternatives  to  the  issuing  of  illegal 
regulations.  It  would  have  been  easy,  for 
example,  for  the  Treasury  to  propose 
legislation  to  Congress  for  csu-eful  con- 
sideration. 

That  Treasury  had  prejudged  its 
decision  and  regarded  the  hearings  as  an 
unwelcome  formality  was  clear  to  news 
reporters  present.  I  enclose  for  the  Rec- 
ord several  accoimts  of  the  undemocratic 
Treasury  decision  process  as  reflected  at 
the  hearings. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
opposing  this  multibilUon-dollar  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  powers  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Ekhibit  No.  1 

[Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle,  June  23, 
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Business  Tax  Cut,  Nader  Suit  Threat 

WASHnfOTON. — President  Nixon's  plan  to 
spur  the  economy  by  permitting  business- 
men to  cut  their  tax  payments  by  $39  billion 
over  10  yesirs  was  formally  adopted  yesterday 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

An  associate  of  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  Immediately  said  he  would  file  a  suit 
In  an  effort  to  convince  the  courts  to  over- 
turn the  action.  He  said  only  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  enact  such  a  tax  change. 

The  Treasury's  action — ^flnal  unless  the 
courts  Intervene — set  forth  new  regulations 
to  permit  businessmen  to  accelerate  by  30 
per  cent  the  depreciation  tax  writeoff  on 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  regulations 
are  retroactive  to  last  January  1. 

The  TYeasury  estimated  the  measure  would 
reduce  total  business  tax  liabilities  by  6.8  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Nixon  announced  the  plan  January  11 
to  stimulate  business  Investment  which 
would,  in  turn,  create  jobs  and  help  combat 
unemployment.  The  Jobless  rate  at  the  time 
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was — as  now — 6.3  per  osnt,  the  highest  since 
1961. 

The  measure  already  has  touched  off  a 
lively  political  controversy.  Senators  Edmund 
S.  Muskie,  Birch  Bayb  and  George  McOovern, 
all  potential  Democratic  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident, have  denounced  the  plan  as  a  giveaway 
to  big  business.' 

Thomas  Stanton,  a  Washington  lawyer  and 
a  Nader  associate,  said  the  Treasury's  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  regulations  were 
a  farce  because  opposition  views  were  not 
considered.  He  said  Treasury  officials  "had 
already  committed  themselves  to  the  out- 
come" before  the  hearings  began. 

Director  Randolph  W.  Thrower  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  conceded  that  the 
officials  did  not  face  the  hearings  with  an 
(^3en  mind. 

"The  fundamental  decision  was  not  af- 
fected by  the  presentations  that  were  made 
in  opposition  to  it,"  Thrower  said.  "These 
were  pretty  weU  taken  into  consideration 
(and  rejected)  in  advance." 

The  new  regulations  are  amendments  to  a 
depreciation  liberalisation  adopted  in  1962 
as  part  of  an  effort  by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  to  wrench  the  economy  out  of  a 
slump. 

The  1962  regulations  Imposed  "guideline 
lives"  for  depreciation  of  various  types  of 
machinery  aiul  equlpm«it. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  permits  a  businessman 
to  adopt  any  depreciation  period  he  chooses 
from  20  per  cent  shorter  to  20  per  cent  longer 
than  the  giUdellne  lives.  Por  office  furniture, 
that  would  be  an  8-12  year  range. 

ExRZBrr  No.  3 

(Prom  the  Dayton   (Ohio)   Journal  Herald, 
July  6,  1971 1 

CoRPORATX  Tax  Break 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

The  Administration's  new  business  tax 
rules — called  the  accelerated  depreciation 
range  (ADR)  system — distort  the  tax  system. 
Treasury  put  them  into  effect  June  22.  It 
tried  to  in  January,  but  protests  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  Interest  groups 
Induced  it  to  delay.  Now  some  of  these  pro- 
testers Intend  to  sue  In  an  attempt  to  void 
these  new  niles. 

ADR  is  really  a  corporate  tax  break,  con- 
tinuous and  cumulative,  worth  $3.9  billion  a 
year  for  the  next  decade  on  the  average,  and 
probably  more  thereafter:  it  Is  the  biggest 
tax  break  of  Its  kind  in  history  and  was  In- 
stituted without  congressional  action.  Treas- 
ury announced  it.  but  It  was  mostly  con- 
cocted under  direction  of  the  White  House 
staff. 

At  the  heart  of  ADR  is  an  option  allowing 
U.S.  businesses  to  depreciate,  or  write  off 
their  assets  against  income  for  tax  purposes, 
either  20  percent  faster  or  20  percent  slower 
than  writeoffs  allowed  under  1962  Treasury 
guidelines. 

Those  guidelines,  and  a  set  of  standards 
called  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test,  were  estab- 
lished in  an  attempt  by  government  to 
roughly  relate  depreciation  to  the  real  usable 
life  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  actual 
time  an  asset  was  used  by  business.  ADR 
eliminates  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test  and  accel- 
erates depreciation,  which  Is  already  the 
great  bookeeplng  game  these  days. 

If  a  business  has  equipment  which  It  uses 
for  10  years,  it  can  write  off  against  Income 
In  eight,  or  in  12  years,  as  it  chooses.  Since 
tax  is  calculated  and  paid  annually,  a  spread 
of  four  years  In  10  can  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  a  corporation's  cash  flow.  The  White 
House  claims  this  gimmick  wiU  stimulate  in- 
vestments and  jobs,  and  thus  the  economy. 

Most  economists  say  this  is  nonsense;  In- 
vestment is  undertaken  with  the  prospect  of 
increased  sales  and  profits,  and  investment 
is  drawn  as  needed  from  capital  markets.  One 
suspecU  the  ADR  will  simply  increase  profits. 
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The  tax  break  wUl  grow  with  a  boom  and 
contract  with  a  recession,  which  is  an  effect 
precisely  opposite  the  White  House's  claim. 

Thus,  corporate  net  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses will  always  be  severely  understated  aa 
compared  with  net  Income  for,  say,  a  stock- 
holders' report  or  any  other  report  In  which 
the  corporation  wants  to  look  good.  Treasury 
rulings  and  legal  changes  in  the  last  20  years 
had  already  Introduced  gaps  between  real  In- 
come and  taxable  Income;  the  ADR  system 
challenges  the  very  concept  of  a  tax  on  the 
real  Income  of  business. 

Treasury's  statement  on  ADR  talked  at 
length  about  the  difficulties  of  administer- 
ing Reserve  Ratio  Tests  and  old  guidelines; 
It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  confession  of  ad- 
ministrative breakdown.  So,  under  the  new 
rules,  there  will  be  an  office  of  Industrial 
economics,  (OIE) ,  to  determine  from  tax  re- 
turns and  studies  how  guidelines,  repair  al- 
lowances and  other  tax-determining  criteria 
can  be  updated. 

These  fellows  Just  have  to  be  kidding.  Busi- 
ness has  been  startlngly  successful  ever  since 
1954  in  obtaining  tax  breaks  from  a  large, 
stubborn,  con^lcuous  Congress,  you  can  just 
imagine  what  kind  of  Influence  It  will  be  able 
to  bring  on  a  small,  unprotected,  bureau- 
cratic OIE — which  has  the  power  to  recom- 
mend rule  changes,  changes  which  mean  tax 
savings  and  Increased  cash  flow. 

Thomas  P.  Pleld,  director  of  the  public 
interest  lobby  Taxation  and  Representation, 
raises  some  philosophical  questions  about  all 
this:  "We  seem  to  have  moved  far  from  the 
basic  concept  of  tax  on  income,"  he  says.  "Are 
Income  taxes  really  fair  any  more?  Whatever 
happened  to  the  Idea  of  Income  tax  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  liberal  reformers  of  the  early 
20th  Century,  the  Idea  of  the  fairest,  most 
equitable,  efficient  tax?  Should  not  Congress 
consider  present  tax  laws  and  rules  in  the 
light  of  that  question?  Or  should  it  consider 
moving  to  an  entirely  different  type  of  tax- 
ation?" 

Disturbing  question.  Income  tax  stUl  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fairest.  Well,  the  Idea  looks 
that  way.  The  practice  looks  otherwise  more 
and  more,  for  some  privileged  and  influen- 
tial people. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1971 J 
Eroding  thx  Tax  Bass 

Despite  the  probability  of  a  challenge  In 
the  courts,  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
putting  Into  effect  Its  llberaUzed  tax  depreci- 
ation rules,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1.  The  Treas- 
ury has  sought  to  buttress  Its  new  rules 
against  legal  challenge  by  linking  the  useful 
lives  of  plant  and  equipment  as  claimed  for 
depreciation  purposes  to  the  actual  lives  of 
such  assets. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  the  depreciation 
speed-up  has  been  boosted;  the  Treasury 
now  estimates  that  the  revenue  loss  will 
amount  to  $39  billion  In  the  next  decade.  So 
huge  a  tax  cut  to  business  should  have  been 
determined  by  Congress  after  a  full  exami- 
nation of  Its  costs  emd  beneflts  In  relation  to 
the  nation's  urgent  and  growing  need  for 
funds.  In  the  years  ahead,  as  both  the  Pres- 
ident's annus!  economic  report  and  the 
Brookings  Instltutl<Mi  review  of  the  1972 
budget  have  shown,  the  country  is  going 
to  be  strapped  for  funds  to  meet  expcmdlng 
social  needs.  Through  the  first  half  of  the 
1970'8,  Pederal  expenditures  already  In  the 
budget  will  Increase  as  fast  as  full-employ- 
ment revenues,  even  assuming  an  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  No  scope  will  be  left  for  new 
programs  unless  taxes  are  raised.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances it  Is  irresponsible  for  Congress 
to  permit  a  tax  cut  of  nearly  $4  bUllon  a 
year — a  6.8  per  cent  reduction  in  business 
taxes — to  be  instituted  without  full  debate 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  absence  of  such  open  discussion 
and   decision   by   Congress,   public   Interest 
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groups  are  now  seeking  to  sue  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  a  means  of  blocking  this 
huge  surrender  of  public  resources.  The 
court  test  Is  likely  to  turn  on  the  legality  of 
so  huge  a  tax  cut  by  administrative  action — 
and  on  the  right  of  public  interest  groups 
to  sue  the  Treasury.  Both  are  Important  Is- 
sues. But  the  even  more  crucial  Issue  is  that 
of  allocating  funds  to  meet  the  nation's  so- 
cial priorities — an  issue  that  only  Congress 
not  the  courts,  can  resolve. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  14,  1971) 
Power  or  the  Purse 

Ralph  Nader,  Representative  Reuss  of  Wis- 
consin, John  W.  Gardner's  public-interest 
lobby  Common  Cause  and  a  number  of  other 
plaintiffs  have  brought  suit  against  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  force  It  to  with- 
draw Its  new  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
(A.D.R.)  system  that  would  reduce  business 
taxes  by  an  average  of  $3.9  billion  a  year 
over  the  next  decade. 

Each  of  the  plaintiffs  charges  that  his  in- 
terests have  been  Injured  by  the  new  rules, 
which  would  allow  businesses  to  write  off 
new  capital  equipment  20  per  cent  faster 
than  heretofore.  Representative  Reuss  raises 
the  novel  complaint  that  the  Administration 
has  undermined  his  fiscal  responslbUltles  as 
a  Congressman  and  thwarted  his  efforts  to 
achieve  "an  equitable  distribution  of  tax 
burdens."  Others  charge  that  the  cut  In  busi- 
ness taxes  would  reduce  revenues  needed  to 
finance  Pederal   programs   they  support. 

The  Treasury,  Insisting  that  it  has  the 
authority  to  adopt  the  new  depreciation  sys- 
tem \inder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  contends  that  faster  write-offs  virtll  in- 
crease capital  investment,  raise  productivity 
and  accelerate  economic  growth.  Hence,  the 
Treasury  argues,  the  gross  loss  of  $39  blUlon 
In  tax  revenues  over  the  decade  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  higher  tax  revenues. 

Economists,  using  different  econometric 
models,  reach  different  conclusions  on  the 
probable  stimulative  results  of  the  new  de- 
preciation rules,  ranging  from  no  effect  at 
all  to  a  strong  thrust.  There  Is  general  agree- 
ment, however,  that  liberalized  depreciation 
Is  unlikely  to  have  more  than  a  modest  Im- 
pact on  business  Investment  right  now  be- 
cause the  economy  Is  in  a  period  of  excess 
capacity  and  is  recovering  from  a  long  in- 
vestment boom.  Many  economists  believe 
that  liberalized  depreciation  rules  are  a  less 
effective  stimulant  to  business  Investment 
than  would  be  the  restoration  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  which  Congress  repealed 
at  the  request  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
in  1969  in  order  to  damp  down  the  capital 
spending  boom  and  shift  national  priorities 
from  investment  to  consumption. 

While  economic  Issues  are  not  the  basis 
of  the  public-interest  suit  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, they  serve  to  emphasize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  legal  issue  of  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration has  the  right  to  adopt  so  huge 
and  far-reaching  a  Ux  change  without  ask- 
ing Congress  for  legislative  authority. 

The  Administration  would  be  well  advised 
to  ask  Congress  either  for  a  new  depreciation 
system  or  for  restoration  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  If  it  now  believes  that  additional 
stlmvUus  to  Investment  U  needed.  It  has  only 
created  problems  for  Its  economic  program 
and  uncertainty  for  the  business  community 
by  circumventing  the  legislative  process. 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  July  12, 1971) 
Nader's  Attack  On  Business  Tax  Break 

Ralph  Nader,  the  David  in  many  a  battle 
against  Goliath  Interests,  now  has  tackled 
the  United  States  government  over  the  Nixon 
administration's  granting  of  a  $39  billion  tax 
break  to  big  business  by  allowing  business 
swifter  tax  writeoff  depreciation  allowances. 

Nader  contends — in  a  lawsuit  In  federal 
court  which  cost  him  only  a  $15  filing  fee — 
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that  the  administration's  unilateral  action, 
without  congressional  taxing-power  approval, 
is  illegal. 

The  accelerated  depreciation  tax  benefit, 
he  claims,  amounts  to  a  direct  revision  of  the 
taxing  structure  of  business  and  this  is  a 
power  the  Constitution  reserves  for  Ccngress. 

At  the  time  President  Richard  Nixon  gave 
business  the  tax  break  many  critics  con- 
tended It  would  not  achieve  his  announced 
goal — that  of  stimulating  business  to  expcmd 
Its  capital  investment  in  order  to  juice  up  the 
economy. 

That  was  in  January  and  economic  surveys 
Indicate  it  has  had  no  such  result.  The  econ- 
omy lags  and  capital  investment  has  fallen 
far  short  of  Nixon's  expectations.  Meantime, 
however,  the  tax  concession  stands  as  a 
break  for  business  through  tax  savings  esti- 
mated to  run  $3.5  billion  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years. 

Whether  Nader  will  be  successful  in  his 
court  action — in  which  he  has  been  joined 
by  Common  Cause,  headed  by  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, and  several  labor  and  consumer  groups — 
remains  an  open  question,  llcklish  points  of 
law  are  involved,  such  as  whether  the  plain- 
tiffs have  what  is  called  "a  standing"  in 
court  with  a  direct  economic  stake.  The  de- 
cision on  this  could  be  hlst(Mlc  because  it 
would  mean  public  Interest  groups  do  indeed 
have  such  standing. 

Nader  pledges  to  take  the  issue  all  the  way 
to  the  US  Supreme  Court  if  necessary.  Even 
if  he  fails.  Congress  still  has  the  power  to 
assert  Its  taxing  prerogative  and  by  legisla- 
tion overturn  the  President's  questionable 
windfall  to  business. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  28.  1971) 
Give  Poor  a  Tax  Break 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  If  I  understand  your 
proposal  for  liberalizing  tax  deductions  for 
depreciation  of  plants  and  equipment — and 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  do — it  is  a  scheme 
for  encoiiraglng  manufacturers  to  replace 
aging  equipment  and,  thereby,  increase 
capital  outlays  and  quite  possibly  jobs. 

In  short,  the  $3  bllllon-a-year  tax  break  Is 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  nation's  lethargic 
economy. 

The  trouble  with  your  proposal,  which 
same  opponents,  Including  Ralph  Nader,  have 
branded  outright  Illegal,  Is  that  its  direct 
beneflts  would  accrue  only  to  the  rich,  the 
owners  of  big  companies.  The  rest  of  us 
would  have  to  have  faith  that  the  big  busi- 
nessmen would  reinvest  the  savings  and 
"trickle  down"  to  us  such  benefits  as  in- 
creased employment. 

Palth  being  an  increasingly  scarce  com- 
modity, let  me  suggest,  sir,  that  if  you  are 
serious  about  wanting  to  use  tax  breaks  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  you  are  starting  at 
the  wrong  end.  ^ 

Big  business  might  well  decide  to  reinvest 
the  tax  savings  that  your  proposal  would 
provide;  then  again  it  might  decide  to  in- 
crease dividends  to  stockholders.  That  is 
much  too  "iffy"  a  cure  for  a  very  sick 
economy. 

But  if  there  Is  any  certainty  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  that  poor  people  will  spend  at 
least  aU  the  money  they  have;  they  really 
haven't  a  choice. 

This  being  the  case,  my  proposal  is  that 
you  move  to  grant  a  tax  break  to  poor  folk. 

The  "trickle  down"  effect  of  tax  breaks 
for  big  business  Is  a  matter  of  big  buslness's 
options;  the  "trickle  up"  effect  of  tax  breaks 
for  the  poor  would  be  a  certainty.  Poor  folks, 
if  they  obtained  such  breaks,  could  bs 
counted  on  to  buy  more  television  sets,  cats, 
furniture — whatever  the  manufactiirers 
naanufacture — and  everyone  would  be  happy. 

Poor  folks  would  be  happy  with  their  new 
purchasing  power,  and  big  business  would 
be  happy  with  its  increased  income.  (Why 
shoiild  a  businessman  care  whether  his  bank 
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account  grows  fatter  through  tax  breaks  or 

through  increased  sales?) 

Nor  should  there  be  much  difficulty  in 
working  up  a  proper  rationale  for  such  a 
policy. 

Your  Justification  for  the  $3-bUUon  tax 
break  is  that,  since  equipment  purchases 
come  out  oi  a  buslness's  profits.  It  is  fair 
to  permit  businessmen  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
such  purchases  for  tax  pvirposes.  Deprecia- 
tion is  simply  a  device  for  deducting  such 
costs  over  a  period  of  years  rather  than  aU 
at  once.  Your  proposa.'.  would  permit  a  busi- 
nessman to  shorten  by  20  per  cent  the  period 
over  which  equipment  would  depreciate  to 
the  point  of  theoretical  worthlessnees. 

Administration  spokesman  acknowledge 
that  not  all  equipment  wears  out,  or  becomes 
outdated,  at  the  same  rate.  But  to  work 
out  item-by-ltem  depreciation  schedules 
would  be  too  burdensome,  they  say. 

What  you  propose.  In  effect.  Is  to  let  each 
individual  businessman  decide  for  himself 
his  own  depreciation  rate.  TTiat  strikes  me  as 
a  little  risky,  but  that's  another  question. 

The  justification  for  my  own  scheme  is 
based  on  the  common  knowledge  that  poor 
people  pay  too  much  for  nearly  everything, 
whether  appliances,  loans,  rent,  groceries — 
or  taxes.  They  also  get  the  worst  of  govern- 
mental services:  schools,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, sanitation,  and  so  on. 

Any  competent  government  statistician 
could  work  up  figiires  to  show  by  approxi- 
mately what  percentage  poor  people  pa^  mors 
and  get  less.  That  would  furnish  the  basis 
for  granting  a  tax  abatement  of  30  per  cent 
or  whatever  the  figure  turned  out  to  be. 

The  attractive  feature  of  my  scheme  is  that 
it  Is  calculated  to  work  Itself  out  of  ex- 
istence. A  poor  family  that  got  a  30  per  cent 
tax  break  might  soon  find  It  possible  to  move 
to  a  neighborhood  that  offered  better  schools 
and  police  protection,  which  would  reduce 
the  need  for  the  income  tax  abatement. 

More  Important,  the  things  they  would  buy 
with  their  newly  available  cash  would  lead 
to  more  production,  which  means  more  jobs. 
And  with  more  jobs  open  to  the  poor,  there 
would  be  fewer  of  them  and  therefore,  fewer 
people  getting  the  tax  break. 

The  result  would  be  more  of  everything  for 
everybody,  and  more  taxes  for  the  govern* 
ment.  If  you  move  quickly  enough  to  in- 
stitute my  scheme.  It  might  start  to  show 
results  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 

In  any  case.  111  leave  the  timing  and  the 
details  to  the  experts  on  your  staff.  I  am, 
after  all.  Just  a  newspaper  guy. 

Sincerely, 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July   10,    1971] 

Nader  Fichts  $37  BnxiON  Tax  Grab  bt  the 

United  States 

He  doesn't  have  a  suite  with  an  outer 
office.  He  doesn't  have  a  secretary.  He  doesn't 
have  a  car.  At  37,  he  doesn't  even  have  a  wife. 
He  Is  Ombudsman,  dedicated  and  self- 
appointed,  to  the  American  people. 

Yes,  Ralph  Nader — son  of  Lebanese  immi- 
grants; he  now  has  another  little  job  on  his 
hands,  to  stop  a  tax  grab  of  $37  blUion.  But  it 
Is  a  special  kind  of  give-away,  engineered  by 
the  Nixon  administration  Itself.  It  has  over- 
tones more  Important  than  the  money. 

They  involve  a  constitutional  point:  who 
has  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  any 
way?  Congress  or  the  White  House?  And 
thwe  Is  another  point  likely  to  go  right  up 
to  the  Supreme  Coiirt:  the  right  of  the  little 
man  to  have  "standing"  in  a  court.  Tradi- 
tionally you  cannot  bring  a  siilt — you  do  not 
have  standing — unless  you  have  a  direct,  eco- 
nomic or  similar  stake  in  an  Issue,  not  even 
if  you  are  a  taxpayer  and  you  think  the  gov- 
ernment Is  preparing  illegally  to  give  away 
some  of  your  money. 

Recently  courts  have  broadened  this  Idea 
of  standing.  Now  the  thing  will  have  a  bigger 
test.  Ralph  Nader,  and  John  Gardner's  Com- 
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mon  Oftuse,  and  »  oooioctiiim  of  otbar  hard- 
headed  IdMltets  hav*  bad  the  trnpartliMnce 
to  bitng  suit  agalnct  thm  Unltod  Stataa 
Traacury. 

Laughable,  eh?  That's  the  way  General 
Motors  felt  when  Ralph  Nader  first  took  out 
after  It.  He  was  Jiut  a  whipper-snapper  from 
Princeton  and  Harvard  Law  School,  and  had 
written  his  book  In  1966  "Unsafe  At  Any 
Speed."  OM  feels  differently  now.  OM  Is  the 
world's  largest  Industrial  corporation.  Its 
annual  revenue  Is  greater  than  that  of  any 
foreign  country  save  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Britain.  It  has  around  750.000  employees  and 
it  hired  as  one  otf  them  a  detective  to  Inves- 
tlgate  Mr.  Nader's  private  life  when  he  began 
to  get  dllllcult.  Result:  out-of-court  damage 
■ettlement  to  Mr.  Nader  In  1970  of  MaS.OOO. 

And  he  has  brought  the  whole  damn  auto 
Industry  under  government  regulation.  Also 
he  has  got  major  changes  In  meat  inspec- 
tion, tn  health.  In  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  Is  even  trying  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  do  something  about  enforcing  Its 
laws  on  coal-mine  safety. 

Well,  so  now  we  come  to  the  big  new  chap- 
ter. The  subject  Is  so  crashlngly  dull  that 
Just  to  mention  It  Is  a  switch-off  phrase,  so 
I  wlU  try  to  creep  up  on  It.  I  am  closely  asso- 
ciated with  two  boys,  B  and  7,  who  have 
recently  been  given  a  new  walkie-talkie. 
What  Is  the  life  expectancy  of  the  outfit? 
With  the  Judgment  of  sad  experience  I 
would  base  the  rate  of  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes  at  about  five  days. 

And  now  that  we  have  got  Into  deprecia- 
tion, the  government  has  guideUnes  for  the 
assets  of  60  groups  ranging  down  from  gas 
and  electricity  transmission — 30  years;  rail- 
ways— 14;  mining — 10;  aerospace — 8.  As  as- 
sets depreciate,  taxes  faU  under  these  com- 
plicated guidelines,  and  steel  plants  are  like 
walkie-talkies. 

l*«t  January,  the  administration  an- 
nounced It  was  allowing  companies  to  de- 
preciate their  assets  for  tax  purposes  over  a 
period  shorter  by  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
over  the  old  19«2  guidelines.  It  was  lUe 
telling  the  two  small  boys  that  a  reasonable 
life  expectancy  of  their  walkie-Ulkle  was 
four  days  and  not  five  and  there  would  be 
no  reprimands  if  they  made  It  go  that  long. 
This  action  meant  a  tax  bonus  to  big  busi- 
ness of  something  over  »3  billion  a  year  for 
10  years,  or  a  total  of  around  $37  billion. 

Ralph  Nader  was  en  route  to  Japan  when 
this  happened.  But  he  has  a  garrison  of  per- 
manent Nader's  Raiders  in  Washington, 
mostly  fresh  out  of  law  school  and  with  a 
controUed  zest  for  the  public  interest  sur- 
passing that  of  a  Wall  Street  tax  lawyer 
drooling  for  a  half-mlllion-dollar  fee. 

So  Tom  Stanton  (who  gets  paid  by  Nader 
$4,500),  and  his  colluigue  Sam  Simon,  on 
their  own  initlaUve  hnmediately  filed  suit 
the  same  day,  January  11,  pointed  out  that 
the  Treasury  had  said  nothing  about  public 
hearings,  which  are  required  by  law.  The 
Treasury  catjght  its  breath,  coughed  and 
said  it  had  merely  forgotten  to  mention  them. 
It  was  the  first  of  several  coincidences. 

Mr.  Nixon,  In  his  original  sUtement,  said 
that  It  was  "eesentlaUy  a  change  in  the  tim- 
ing, and  the  Treasury  Secretary  at  that 
time,  David  M.  Kennedy,  said  It  Just  m«ant 
a  "postponement"  of  tax  payment. 

"These  statements  are  false,"  observed  a 
Northwestern  Uzilverslty  tax  expert,  Robert 
Eisner,  at  the  subsequent  bearing.  Senator 
Kdmund  S.  Muakle  released  a  confidential 
memo  from  John  Nolan,  deputy  assistant 
Treasury  Secretary,  warning  his  bosses  that 
the  big  tax  giveaway  might  be  lUegal  without 
consulting  Congress.  Mr.  NOIan  quickly  said 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

It  was  also  shown  that  last  September  a 
presidential  task  force  led  by  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Nlxon-MItcbeU  WaU  Street  law 
firm  explicitly  said  that  Congressional  action 
would  be  needed. 

A  big  tax  loophole  for  business  means  that 
others  must  pay  more  taxes.  That  was  the 
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argument  Mr.  Nixon  used  in  vetoing  the 
■cbool  blU  a  year  ago  he  caU  it  "painful,  but 
necessary"  to  save  taxes.  It  was  peanuts  com- 
pared to  this,  only  •4S3  mlUlon. 


[Prom  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter] 

CONVKB8ATION  Vacm:  KunKR  ON  Tax  Rkcttla- 

noNS 

(Note. — Ralph  Nader,  well-known  for  bis 
advocacy  of  consumer  causes,  is  a  co-plaintiff 
in  the  suit  against  Treasury's  new  Asset  De- 
preciation rules,  along  with  NRBCA  and 
others  (see  story,  page  1).  Following  are  a 
portion  of  his  remarks  at  a  press  conference 
held  Wednesday.  These  comments  point  out 
the  compelling  reasons  why  all  Americans 
have  a  vital  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
suit.) 

A  national  tax  system  lias  a  number  of 
callings  if  it  Is  to  promote  respect  for  its 
burdens  by  the  citizenry  and  achieve  Its  fis- 
cal and  motivational  goals  with  equity  and 
reason.  It  is  clear  that  during  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  these  callings — proper  authority, 
proper  procedure,  proper  rationale,  proper 
administration  and  access — have  been  dis- 
torted or  destroyed  by  the  rapaciously  relent- 
less Impact  of  special  interest  corporate 
groups  on  the  Treasury.  Similar  pressures  at 
crucial  times  have  been  exerted  on  the  Con- 
gress which  has  centralized  within  Itself  de- 
cision making  initiatives  in  tax  policy  In  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  members  of  that  institu- 
tion. But  Congress  is  not  as  convenient  a 
forum  as  the  Treasury  for  these  lobbies  for  a 
number  of  reasons  inherent  In  the  difference 
between  a  legislative  body  and  a  rule-making, 
administrative  body  in  the  Executive  branch 
of  government.  Thiu,  there  Is  constant  pres- 
sure to  widen  the  discretion  according  Treas- 
ury in  its  rule-making  function  well  beyond 
what  was  provided  through  Congressional 
enactment.  Treasury,  with  Its  penchant  for 
secrecy  In  deliberations  between  itself  and 
business  groups  right  to  the  point  of  deci- 
sion-making. If  not  beyond  In  some  cases, 
has  become  an  ideal  access  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  kind  of  administrative  discre- 
tion which  violates  the  authority  accorded  it 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Asset  Depreciation  Range  System, 
promulgated  without  proper  authority,  pro- 
cedure, proper  rationale  and,  predictably, 
proper  administration,  "relieves  the  taxpayer 
of  the  duty  to  estimate  any  actual  useful  life 
for  assets  in  his  business"  and  Is  "inconsist- 
ent with  the  depreciation  principle  of  Sec. 
167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  re- 
quires that  the  useful  life  of  property  in  the 
taxpayer's  business  be  the  benchmark  of  de- 
predation deductions."  The  main  l>eneacl- 
arles  of  this  drain  on  the  Treasury — esti- 
mated by  the  Treasury  to  be  about  $39  billion 
over  the  next  ten  years — will  be  large  cor- 
porations. The  rate  of  $3.9  billion  a  year  la 
about  $50  per  individual  taxpayer  annually. 

Olven  the  high  government  deficit,  this  big 
business  tax  break  may  well  affect  Federal 
spending  on  Important  programs  of  alleged 
national  priority.  Last  year,  for  example. 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Education  Bill 
because  Congress  exceeded  his  request  by 
$463  million,  and  the  Housing  Bill  because 
it  exceeded  his  request  by  $514  million.  As 
the  President  said  at  the  time,  "My  veto  of 
these  bills  is  painful,  but  necessary  to  hold 
down  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  cannot  have 
something  fcH'  nothing.  When  we  spend  more 
than  our  tax  system  can  produce,  the  average 
American  either  has  to  pay  for  it  In  higher 
prices  or  higher  taxes.  .  .  ."  The  mult^-bil- 
Uon  dollar  tax  break  that  Is  ADR  will  simi- 
larly be  paid  for  by  the  ordinary  taxpayer, 
either  in  higher  taxes  or  in  reduced  govern- 
ment services. 

The  action  taken  today  can  be  considered 
a  challenge  to  a  growing  trend  by  Treasury, 
under  q>eclal  Interest  pressure,  to  usurp  the 
prarogattTta  of  the  Congress  under  the  VS. 
Constitution  and  the  Internal  Revenue  laws. 
From  the  Initial  challenge,  last  January  to 
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the  praeent  action,  the  process  of  citizen- 
taxpayer  advocacy  has  raised  issues  relating 
to  the  Traasury  Department's  administration 
of  the  tax  laws  and  Its  propensity  to  make 
tax  law  far  beyond  its  allowable  discretion 
which  will  relate  to  other  decisions,  past  and 
present,  which  have  been  or  will  be  made 
without  regard  for  the  several  critical  call- 
ings of  an  equitable  and  authorized  tax  sys- 
tem. 

ExHonr  No.  8 
[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  May  4,  1971] 

TUASUST'S    Ha&BINOB    ON    ElASIEK    OumXUNXS 

roB  Dbpuciatxon  Bkgon 

WasHiwuTON. — ^The  Nlxon  administration 
opened  three  days  of  hearings  on  Its  prof>oeed 
Uberaliaation  of  depreciation  guidelines  for 
business,  with  the  architects  of  the  proposals 
sitting  as  Judges. 

Sixteen  witnesses  testified  at  yesterday's 
session,  conducted  by  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Commissioner  Randolph  W.  Thrower  and 
his  chief  counsel,  K.  Martin  Worthy;  Edwin  S. 
Cohen,  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy,  and  his  deputy,  John  S.  Nolan;  along 
with  several  other  IRS  and  Treasury  officials. 

All  the  witnesses  reiterated  previous  con- 
tentions about  the  proposals.  Supporters 
claimed  that  the  earlier  write-offs  were  es- 
sential to  stimulate  Investment  and  meet 
foreign  competition  and  that  the  Treasury 
has  the  authority  to  make  these  changes  ad- 
mlnlstratlv^y.  Opponents  generally  charged 
that  the  "tax  cut"  for  business  is  economi- 
cally undesirable  and  only  could  be  imple- 
mented by  Congress. 

The  treatment  accorded  the  witnesses  dif- 
fered sharply,  however.  Critics  of  the  admin- 
istration proposals  frequently  were  peppered 
with  technical  questions,  particularly  from 
Mr.  Cohen  and  I^.  Worthy.  But  advocates  of 
the  changes  often  were  praised  for  their  "de- 
finitive" analyses  or  for  being  "recognized  ex- 
perts" on  the  subject  and  often  were  only 
asked  to  elaborate  on  the  benefits  of  the 
liberalized  depreciation  guidelines. 

Although  Mr.  Cohen  promised  yesterday 
that  all  views  expressed  at  the  hearings  will 
be  considered,  the  administration  has  repeat- 
eflly  emphasized  it  plans  to  implement  the 
changes  regardless  of  what  transpires  at  these 
sessions. 

The  administration  proposals  would  create 
an  "asset  depreciation  range"  where  busi- 
nessmen could  take  depreciation  deductions 
up  to  30%  shorter  (cm-  20%  longer)  than  cur- 
rently aUowed  in  the  IRS'  standard  guide- 
lines. The  proposals  also  would  abolish  the 
"reserve  ratio  test"  requiring  businessmen  to 
prove  they're  actually  writing  off  equipment 
at  about  the  same  pace  as  they're  replacing 
It,  and  would  allow  a  larger  deduction  In  the 
first  year. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  revenue 
loss  from  the  liberalized  depreciation  would 
be  about  $3  billion  in  fiscal  1972,  starting 
this  July  1,  and  that  through  fiscal  1980  the 
tax  loss  would  total  about  $36.8  billion. 

Some  critics  of  the  proposals  were  visibly 
announced  by  yorterday's  proceedings. 
"Worthy  looked  like  he  was  conducting  a 
cross-examination  rather  than  listening  to 
the  Important  contributions  that  were 
brought  out,"  charged  Thomas  H.  Stanton,  a 
Uwyer  with  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Interest 
Research  Group.  Another  opponent  com- 
plained that  supporters  of  the  liberalized 
write-offs  "were  thrown  one  lob  after  an- 
other" m  the  questioning. 

The  question  of  the  Treasury's  authority  to 
administratively  activate  these  changes  also 
was  sharply  debated.  Two  Illinois  Repub- 
licans. Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  and  Rep.  John 
B.  Anderson,  strongly  defended  the  Treasiuy's 
authority  to  act  administratively  on  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  and  said  Congress  wasn't  be- 
ing lllegaUy  bypassed. 

But  Democratic  lawmakers,  including  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh.  of  IndUna,  Rep.  Charles  A.  Va- 
nlk  of  Ohio  and  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  WU- 
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consln,  argued  that  only  Congress  could  mak* 
such  changes.  Sen.  Bayh  said  he  "strongly 
suspects  that  all  of  us  here  today  merely 
are  participating  In  an  elaborate  charade." 
Rep.  Vanlk  worried  aloud  about  "rumors" 
that  "we're  Just  here  to  celebrate  a  hanging 
that's  already  been  decided." 

Mr.  Cohen  Insisted  this  wasn't  the  case 
and  said  he's  "certain  there'll  be  some 
changes  before  the  final  promulgation  of  new 
depreciation  guidelines. 

Others  testifying  against  the  proposals 
were  Nathaniel  Goldflnger  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Robert  Eisner,  a  Northwestern  University 
economist;  Martin  David,  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  economist;  Richard  Pollock,  a 
University  of  Hawaii  economist,  and  Bernard 
Wolfman,  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania law  school,  who  was  representing  Com- 
mon Cause. 

The  other  supporters  of  the  changes  in- 
cluded Clifford  D.  SIverd  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association;  Dale  W.  Jorgenson 
of  Data  Resources  Inc.,  testifying  on  behalf 
of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.;  Nor- 
man B.  Ture  of  PRC  Systems  Sciences  Co.; 
EIrnst  Anspach  of  Loeb,  Rhoades  Sc  Co.;  C. 
Lowell  Harrlss,  a  Columbia  University  econ- 
omist, and  John  EUioott,  counsel  for  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  association 
and  the  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
association. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1971] 

Bath  Tebms  Businxss  Tax  Ctrr  Hkasino  a 

"Crabadk" 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washinoton. — The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice began  three  days  of  hearings  today  on  the 
Administration's  plan  to  cut  business  taxes 
by  allowing  bigger  deductions  for  depreda- 
tion— hearings  that  the  first  witness.  Senator 
Birch  Bayh,  characterized  as  "an  elaborate 
charade." 

Senator  Bayh,  an  Indiana  Democrat,  based 
his  charge  on  "the  repeated  statements  by 
high  Treasury  officials"  that  the  propoeed 
changes  in  the  depreciation  rules  "will  go 
into  effect  regardless  of  what  Is  said  or  done 
at  these  hearings." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Edwin 
S.  Cohen,  responding  to  the  same  accusation 
when  It  was  made  by  another  witness,  said 
that  he  could  "assure"  the  witness  that  "It 
will  be  a  meaningful  hearing,  and  we  will 
take  Into  account  your  views." 

WANT  PLAN  WTTHDRAWN 

Mr.  Cohen  added  that  he  was  "certain  there 
will  be  some  changes"  before  the  new  rules 
are  promvilgated. 

Senator  Bayh  and  other  opposition  wit- 
nesses asked,  however,  not  Just  for  modifica- 
tions but  for  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
proposed  rule  changes,  which  the  Treasury 
has  estimated  would  reduce  the  taxes  paid 
by  businesses  by  $3-billion  to  $5-bllllon 
annually. 

There  was,  however,  no  indication  from  any 
of  the  Government  officials  who  participated 
in  the  hearings — all  of  them  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service — that  there  was  any  possibility 
that  the  rule  changes  woud  be  scrapped. 

Those  who  were  questioning  the  wit- 
nesses— Mr.  Cohen,  his  deputies,  John  8. 
Nolan  and  Joel  E.  Segall;  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  Randolph  W.  Thrower,  and 
others — all  made  clear  their  support  for  the 
proposed  changes. 

SEX    BENXFlr    rOR    NATION 

The  witnesses  who  supported  the  proposed 
changes  disputed  opponents'  contentions  that 
the  Administration  did  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  adopt  the  planned  liberalization  with- 
out asking  Congress  for  authority.  They  did 
not,  however,  speak  to  the  issue  of  whether 
the  hearings  themselves  were  being  con- 
ducted Improperly. 

The  advocates.  Instead,  voiced  their  belief 
that   shortening   the   period   of    time   over 
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which  businesses  could  depreciate  their 
eqtilpment — which  la  the  principal  feature  of 
the  proposed  rule  changes — would  benefit  not 
only  the  economy  but  also  the  nation. 

A  typical  spokesman  for  this  viewpoint  was 
Clifford  D.  SIverd,  presldoit  of  American 
Cyanamld  Company,  who  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 

Mr.  SIverd  said  that  national  concern  with 
pollution  of  the  environment  "has  accele- 
rated obsolescence  in  the  chemical  industry" 
to  a  degree  that  was  not  foreseen  when  the 
present  time  periods  for  depreciation  equip- 
ment were  set  in  1962.  He  said  that  larger 
depreciation  deductions  were  needed  if  the 
chemical  industry  were  to  have  the  money 
needed  to  minimize  its  pollution. 

Opponents  of  the  changes  criticized  both 
their  legality  and  their  probable  economic 
effectiveness. 

Dean  Bernard  Wolfman  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  also  challenged 
the  legality  of  the  hearing  on  the  ground 
that  the  Treasury  had  never  made  public  the 
economic  basis  for  its  decision  to  liberalize 
the  depreciation  rules.  Therefore,  he  said, 
opponents  were  not  able  to  make  an  ade- 
quate response. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,  1971) 

Naoeb  Cbabgbs  ADR  Pxxjodgkknt 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

Consimier  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  who  ini- 
tiated the  attack  on  the  administration's 
propoeed  liberalization  of  depredation  pol- 
icies, yesterday  told  the  leading  Treasury 
tax  official  that  he  should  resign  from  a 
panel  hearing  testimony  on  the  proposals. 

Nader  cited  a  newspaper  article  quoting 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy  as  saying  business- 
men could  rely  upon  the  depredation  rules 
going  into  effect. 

The  rules — called  the  Accelerated  De- 
preciation Range  system — would  permit 
businessmen  to  write  off  the  cost  of  their  in- 
vestments 20  per  cent  faster  than  they  can 
now,  cutting  business  taxes  by  $3  billion 
next  year  and  $37  billion  over  the  decade. 

Tuesday,  Cohen  refused  to  retract  the 
statement  while  questioning  one  of  Nader's 
Public  Interest  Group  tax  lawyers,  Th<»na8 
Stanton. 

Nader  charged  yesterday,  "This  explicit 
prejudgment  means  that  the  many  earnest 
and  able  speakers  before  you  have  been 
talking  into  a  void,  whenever  their  com- 
ments touched  upon  the  basic  unlawful- 
ness of  the  ADR  regulations." 

Cohen  told  Nader  he  would  give  the  dis- 
qualification request  "my  every  considera- 
tion." However,  he  said,  his  position  was 
the  necessary  one  "unlees  those  who  pro- 
pose the  regulations  do  not  paas  upon 
them."  The  Treasury  proposed  the  spedflc 
regulations  in  March.  , 

Cohen  said  he  conceived  of  his  obligation 
to  "think  these  proposals  through  as  much 
as  {xissible  in  advance,"  before  making  them 
specific.  He  said  his  assurance  to  business- 
men meant  that  in  the  hearings  "nothing  so 
fimdamental  will  be  called  to  o\ir  atten- 
tion that  will  cause  us  to  change  our  mind 
completely." 

The  Treasury's  proposals  would  also 
aboUsh  the  so-called  reserve  ratio  test — a 
test  instituted  In  1962  which  forces  busi- 
nessmen to  Justify  the  length  of  time  taken 
to  write  off  Investments  as  being  the  actual 
length  of  time  the  asset  is  used. 

Nader  cited  d^uty  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  Nolan's  statement 
Monday  that  a  large  number  of  corpora- 
tions have  failed  the  reserve  ratio  test — 
they  wrote  off  their  equipment  faster  than 
they  used  It  up. 

Nader  said,  "One  must  wonder  whether 
this  Is  not  a  classic  example  of  a  special 
relatlonahlp  existing  between  the  Treas\iry 
and  favored  constltuMits.  Rather  than  en- 
force the  regulations  to  the  best  extent  pos- 
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slble,  the  Treasury  simply  proposes  In  the 
ADR  system  to  abolish  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable law." 

The  Treasury  claims  enforcing  the  re- 
serve ratio  test  {xvsents  unfathomable  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The  three  days  of  hearings  on  the  pro- 
poeed regulations  ended  yesterday  with  53 
witnesses  testifying  either  In  support  of,  or 
against,  the  regulations. 

The  Treasury  panel,  including  representa- 
tives from  TreasTiry's  tax  ptdlcy  branch  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  will  re-look 
at  the  proposals. 

Treasury  officials  predict  some  final  deter- 
mination— which  will  probably  be  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  current  proposals — by  early 
next  month. 

There  Is  currently  legislation  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  block  the  regulations 
and  Nader's  group  has  promised  to  .fight  the 
proposals,  which  It  considers  unlawful.  In 
the  courts. 


CAN  THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  BE 
SOLVED? 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyMie 
who  has  ever  paid  a  doct»r  bill,  a  hos- 
pital bill,  insurance  premiums,  and  paid 
out-of-pocket  for  what  insurance  fails 
to  cover  knows  there  Is  a  medical  care 
crisis  in  the  NaUon.  It  is  a  crisis  felt  by 
rich,  poor,  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans alike  as  shortages  of  health  per- 
sonnel persist,  as  access  to  regular  medi- 
cal care  b^O(Hnes  increasingly  difficult, 
and  as  dissatisfaction  with  long  waits, 
impersonal  treatmoit,  and  high  prices 
mounts. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  have  a 
health  care  crisis,  but  whether  the  pres- 
ent health  care  crisis  can  be  solved. 

Mr.  j^?eaker,  I  believe  it  can.  I  believe 
we  can  begin  to  make  a  quality  system 
out  of  the  present  nonsystem  of  health 
care  through  enactment  of  the  Health 
Security  Act  of  1971.  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  along  with  79  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  Apropos  to  this,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  by  Alice  M.  Rlvlln 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  July  25.  The  article  outlines 
the  barriers  to  solutions  to  the  health 
care  crisis,  but  points  out  that  uncer- 
tainty should  not  be  an  excuse  for  in- 
action. At  the  very  least,  Miss  Rivlin 
concludes,  the  Government  should  act  to 
reduce  the  uncertainty.  Had  it  done  so 
10  years  s«o.  Miss  Rivlin  continues — 
through  a  vigorous  program  of  experi- 
mentation with  new  forms  of  medical 
care  and  new  types  of  reimbursement — 
we  would  at  least  be  at  the  stage  where 
we  could  ask  how  we  can  further  refine 
our  health  system  rather  than,  "Can  the 
health  care  crisis  be  solved?" 

The  article  follows: 
Obstaclxs  to  Sociai.  Peogbxss — ^n:  Can  thx 
HXALTH  Cabk  Caisis  Be  Solvxo? 
(By  Alice  M.  RivUn) 

Some  of  the  major  problems  of  American 
society  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  easily  solu- 
ble if  anyone  really  wanted  to  solve  them. 
Take  the  medical  care  crisis,  for  example. 
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One  would  think  thai  a  nation  with  our 
technical  competence — we  do  pretty  well  on 
telecommunications  and  rocket  design,  after 
all,  not  to  mention  open  heart  surgery — 
could  solve  the  relatively  simple  problem  of 
making  stire  that  everyone  gets  medical  care. 
Yet  we  are  obviously  not  doing  so. 

MUltons  of  poor  families  In  cities  have  no 
access  to  regular  medical  care.  They  depend 
on  the  deq>erately  understaffed  emergeney 
rooms  of  dismal  city  hospitals.  Whole  areas 
of  the  countryside  are  without  any  doctor  at 
all.  Moreover,  one  does  not  have  to  be  poor 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  medical  care  sys- 
tem, liong  waits.  Impersonal  treatment,  high 
prices  and  the  bankrupting  cost  of  major  Ill- 
ness have  left  almost  everyone  with  a  strong 
sense  that  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  run 
a  medical  care  system. 

The  easiest  explanation  of  this  dismal 
state  of  affairs  Is  a  villain  theory.  If  a  prob- 
lem this  basic  is  not  getting  solved  maybe 
someone  is  preventing  its  solution.  A  typical 
villain  theory  casts  the  doctors  as  grasping 
Insensitive  clods  who  are  not  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  giving  quality  care  to  the  poor 
of  even  the  middle  class.  All  they  want  Is  to 
make  money  and  drive  a  CadiUac  to  the  golf 
course  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  Subsidiary 
villains  are  the  hospitals — how  coud  they 
have  the  gall  to  charge  $100  a  day  for  that 
crummy  room? — and  the  Insurance  compa- 
nies with  their  pious  advertisements  and 
their  high  rates  that  never  seem  to  cover 
one's  particular  Illness.  Moreover,  after 
watching  the  medical  establishment  veto  ap- 
pointments to  high  poets  In  Washington,  It  U 
not  hard  to  believe  that  they  have  political 
power  and  that  they  may  w^  be  using  It  to 
prevent  solutions  that  would  provide  more 
people  with  better  care.  Senator  Kennedy 
voiced  this  view  recently  when  he  said,  "The 
American  Medical  Association  puts  the  lives 
and  well  being  of  American  citizens  Ijelow 
Its  own  special  interest  in  ordering  its  prior- 
ities." 

The  medical  establishment  on  the  other 
hand  has  its  own  vUlains.  It  points  the  ac- 
cusing finger  at  government  bureaucrats 
with  their  endless  forms  and  hypochondriac 
patients  who  Just  want  attention  and  want 
someone  else  to  pay  for  it. 

An  altemaUve  explanation— the  powerless- 
nees  theory— holds  that  there  actually  are 
few  vlllalna  on  the  medical  stage.  Doctors, 
nurses  and  other  medical  personnel  are 
mostly  dedicated,  hard-working  people,  doing 
the  best  they  can  to  serve  their  paUents.  The 
basic  trouble  is  that  everyone — doctors,  hos- 
pital administrators.  Insurance  executives — 
are  caught  in  a  system  which  they  are  indi- 
vidually powerless  to  alter  and  that  system 
has  a  whole  web  of  perverse  incentives  built 
Into  It.  It  c^ers  doctors  irresistible  monetary 
rewards  for  practicing  in  the  suburbs  rather 
than  In  the  ghetto  and  for  entering  rare  spe- 
cialties rather  than  dispensing  famUy  medi- 
cine. The  fact  that  most  people  have  hos- 
pital Insurance  rather  than  more  compre- 
hensive coverage  encourages  over-use  of 
hospitals  and  emphasizes  treatment  rather 
than  prevenUon  of  disease.  The  rules  under 
which  Insurance  companies  and  govern- 
ments reimburse  suppliers  of  medical  serv- 
ices give  the  latter  little  or  no  Incentive  to 
hold  costs  down.  The  whole  system  Is  Just 
too  badly  designed  to  deliver  good  care  effici- 
ently to  those  who  need  it. 

80  why  don't  we  get  busy  and  dealgn  a 
better  system?  The  main  reaaon  seems  to  be 
that,  although  almost  everyone  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  set  up,  no  one  Is  sure  what 
a  better  one  would  be  like  or  how  to  get 
there. 

The  essential  difficulty  In  designing  a  bet- 
ter medical  care  system  is  not  ao  much  recon- 
cUlng  the  interests  of  different  people,  but 
reconciling  objectives  that  are  held  by  almost 
tmrfOTM.  Moat  people  woiild  agree  that  the 
first  obJectlTe  is  to  ensure  everyone  care.  The 
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Idea  that  medical  care  ahould  be  a  basic 
right,  not  a  luxury  tor  the  fortunate,  is  now 
wlddy  accepted.  The  second  objective — 
harder  to  define — ^is  good  quality  care.  No 
one  wants  second  rate  medicine.  The  third  Is 
reasonable  efficiency.  No  one  wants  to  pay 
the  costs  of  wasting  scarce  medical  resources. 
The  real  problem  Is  that  these  objectives  con- 
flict and  It  la  bard  to  design  a  system  that 
satisfies  all  three  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
An  obvious  first  thought  Is  to  make  medi- 
cal care  freely  available  to  everyone  either 
through  a  national  health  service  or  through 
a  comprehensive  national  health  Insurance 
system.  National  health  Insurance  would  ac- 
conxpllab  the  first  objective  of  ensuring 
everyone  care,  but  it  might  endanger  the 
efficiency  objective  by  reducing  both  the 
doct<Mr's  and  the  patient's  incentive  to  econo- 
mize. If  the  government  or  some  other  third 
party  Is  paying  the  bill,  doctors  tend  to  put 
patients  In  hospitals  who  do  not  absolutely 
need  to  be  there  and  to  order  expensive  medi- 
cal tests  or  even  surgery  of  less  than  cleca 
ixeceasity.  Moreover,  third  parties  have  tradi- 
tionally reimbursed  supplies  of  medical  serv- 
ices for  their  actual  costs  or  customary 
charges  without  exerting  much  pressiire  to 
keep  costs  down. 

One  approach  to  controlling  costs  is  to 
have  the  patient  pay  part  of  the  bill,  i>er- 
haps  through  a  health  Insurance  policy  with 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  provisions.  The 
theory  is  that  If  the  patient  pays  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  the  cost  both  he  and  the 
doctor  will  be  more  cautious  about  embark- 
ing on  unnecessary  hospitalization,  dnigs, 
or  surgery.  Moreover,  doctors  and  hospitals 
will  try  to  hold  their  prices  down  because 
they  know  the  patient  is  burdened  with  part 
of  the  bill.  But  such  an  approach  penalizes 
the  poor,  denying  care  to  those  who  need  it 
but  cannot  come  up  with  their  share  of  the 
bill.  Moreover,  third  party  payment  is  al- 
ready so  widespread,  and  patients  are  at 
such  a  disadvantage  In  negotiating  with  doc- 
tors and  hospitals — or  even  understanding 
what  they  are  buying — that  it  hardly  seems 
realistic  to  rely  on  the  cost  consciousness  of 
patients  to  hold  prices  down. 

A  different  approach  to  controlling  costs 
Is  to  change  the  way  In  which  doctors,  hos- 
pitals and  other  suppliers  are  reimbursed  for 
their  services.  Third  party  payment  need  not 
lead  to  waste  if  the  third  parties  give  the 
suppliers  Incentives  to  be  efficient  and  to 
give  only  the  services  the  patient  actually 
needs.  The  most  usual  suggestion  for  change 
is  to  relmbvuse  doctors  or  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  a  given  niunber  of  patients  for  a 
specified  time,  rather  than  for  particular 
services  rendered.  One  version  of  this  idea, 
currently  being  touted  as  a  solution  to  the 
efficiency  problem,  is  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  (HMO),  a  group  of  doc- 
tors connected  with  a  hospital  which  under- 
takes to  provide  each  enroUee  with  needed 
care  for  a  year  for  a  single  fee.  Here  the 
theory  is  that  an  organization  which  is  paid 
a  fixed  sum  for  taking  care  of  a  patient  for 
a  year,  regardless  of  the  nimiber  and  kind 
of  services  performed,  will  give  the  patient 
only  what  he  needs  and  will  emphasize  pre- 
ventive medicine  lest  the  patient  develop  a 
more  costly  Illness  through  lack  of  foresight. 
But  here  one  runs  into  the  third  objective : 
maintaining  quality.  WUl  doctors  or  groups 
of  doctors  give  second-rate  assembly-line 
medicine  If  they  are  being  paid  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  patients  they 
handle? 

Enthusiasts  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations have  two  answers  to  the  quality 
question:  peer  review  and  competition.  They 
claim  quality  can  be  ensured  by  regular  re- 
views of  the  organization's  procedures  by 
qualified  professionals  who  do  not  work  for 
the  organization.  Moreover,  dissatisfied  pa- 
tients should  be  free,  as  they  are  now,  to 
move   to  other  competing  health   mainte- 
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nance  organizations  or  to  other  doctors — a 
threat  which  should  encourage  efforts  to 
keep  patients  satisfied. 

The  point  is  not  that  no  solutions  can  be 
found — Indeed  some  other  countries  seem 
to  do  better  than  we  do — but  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  complex  and  no  solutions  are  obvious. 
At  the  moment  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope 
that  HMO's  can  deliver  good  care  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  than  conventional  medical 
organizations  but  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposition  is  about  all  we  have  to  go  on. 
There  Is  some  evidence  that  existing  HMO's, 
like  Kalser-Permanente  in  the  West  and 
Group  Health  In  Washington  deliver  good 
care  at  a  comparatively  reasonable  price  and 
that  the  hospitalization  rates  of  their  pa- 
tients are  lower  than  average.  But  the  popu- 
lations served  by  these  plans  are  self-se- 
lected and  in  some  respects  untypical.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  that  the  results  can  be  repli- 
cated on  a  wider  scale  or  how  patients  and 
doctors  would  react  to  the  spread  of  prepaid 
group  medicine.  Even  more  uncertainty  sur- 
rounds the  possible  impact  of  new  cost-re- 
ducing reimbursement  plans  for  hospitals  01 
for  doctors  who  are  not  members  of  HMO 'a 

But  uncertainty  should  not  be  an  excuse 
for  inaction.  At  the  very  least  the  govern- 
ment should  act  to  reduce  the  uncertainty. 
If  a  vigorous  program  of  experimentation 
with  new  forms  of  medical  care  and  new 
types  of  reimbursement  had  been  under- 
taken 10  years  ago  there  would  now  be  a 
body  of  experience  to  answer  questions  like: 
How  do  alternative  systems  work,  what  do 
they  cost,  how  do  patients  like  them,  how 
doctors  like  them,  and  do  they  produce  bet- 
ter health?  The  surprising  thing  is  that  not 
much  effort  is  going  into  answering  these 
questions  even  now.  Bfaybe  it  Is  not  too  late. 


DRUG-ABUSE  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  KEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
15  I  submitted  an  incomplete  compila- 
tion by  the  administration  of  Federal 
agencies  which  operate  drug-abuse  pro- 
grams. Although  still  not  entirely  com- 
prehensive, the  following  list  includae 
additional  progrtims  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health: 
List  or  Pedekal  Obuo  Abuse  Contsol  Pao- 

csAMs  Compiled  bt  Adicinistration  Oin- 

CIALS 

DKPAKTICENT   OF    ACRICULTCRE 

Prevention 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
Involved  In  drug  abuse  prevention  efforts 
through  its  4-H  educational  programs.  These 
programs  are  underway  In  at  least  a  dozen 
States.  For  a  brief  djscrlptlon  of  several  of 
these  programs,  see  attached  letters.  Other 
informational  efforts  are  directed  toward 
farmers  and  aimed  at  the  identification  and 
eradication  of  marihuana. 

Treatment 
No  programs. 

Research 
No  programs  reported  which  are  directly 
related  to   nonenforoement  aspects  of  the 
drug  abuse  problems. 

Training 
No  information  available  beyond  what  is 
contained  in  the  attached  prevention  pro- 
gram descriptions. 
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OKPAKnOEMT   or  UEFEMBC 

Prerentton 

Information  and  preventive  campaign  In- 
volving American  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Service  and  wide  dissemination  of 
Information  Including  posters,  handbooks 
for  commanders,  programs  currently  In  op- 
eration for  military  dependents  in  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  and  European  areas.  More  than  nine 
dependents'  high  schools  have  established 
pUot  programs  Involving  the  use  of  high 
school  age  students  to  communicate  about 
drugs  to  younger  students.  These  programs 
are  modeled  after  Dope  Stop  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Implementation  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention education  in  Overseas  Dependents' 
Schools  cost  $85,472  in  school  year  1970-71. 
The  Domestic  Action  Program  of  DOD  can 
also  be  seen  as  being  preventive  In  nature 
providing  alternatives  to  youth  Involvement 
with  drugs  (see  attached  article). 
Treatment 

DOD  reports  that  information  to  reply  to 
this  section  Is  not  avaUable  at  this  time. 
New  reporting  procedures  will  furnish  this 
Information  for  future  reports. 

Research 
See  DOD  report  for  description  of  ty])es  of 
research  being  conducted  and  sivveys  to  de- 
termine (1)  percentage  of  hard  drug  users 
In  the  separated  population,  and  (3)  preva- 
lence of  drug  abuse  and  demographic  fac- 
tors related  to  the  problem. 

Training 

The  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
have  aU  had  personnel  attend  DHEW-spon- 
sored  drug  abuse  training  programs.  (Only 
figure  reported  indicating  the  numbers  of 
personnel  Involved  was  94 — that  many 
spaces  were  provided  to  the  Air  Force  at  one 
of  the  DHEW  Training  Centers.) 

The  Navy  has  been  operating  a  Drug  Abiise 
Education  Specialist  School  since  early  this 
year.  The  school  has  a  current  capacity  of 
graduating  20  students  a  month.  Plans  are 
underway  to  Increase  this  capacity  to  30  per 
month.  An  East  Coast  school  Is  also  contem- 
plated. Current  training  capacity  would  then 
oe  240  students  per  year.  As  plans  are  imple- 
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mented  training  capacity  could  Increase  to 
360  or  double  that  amount  If  an  East  Coast 
school  with  identical  capacity  is  opened. 

Fifty  dependents'  school  teachers  will  re- 
ceive training  In  drug  abuse  educational  pro- 
cedures during  the  period  June  21-June  17, 
1971  in  Wiesbaden.  Germany.  Hq.  U.S.  Army 
(Europe)  hBLS  received  funds  from  the  Edu- 
cational Professional  Development  Act  for 
this  piupoee. 

OmCB  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Prevention 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  "Drug  RehabUltation 
Program"  under  Section  222  (a)  (9)  of  the 
1969  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tiinlty  Act  of  1964.  The  authority  relates  to 
discovering  the  causes  of  and  providing  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  drug  dependency 
and  narcotic  addiction.  The  major  emphasis 
Is  on  treatment  and  rehabilitation  s^vlces, 
developing  community  support,  and  utilizing 
neighborhood  resources  and  ex-addicts  as 
staff.  Community  education  and  prevention 
activities  take  place  In  the  context  of  com- 
prehensive treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams rather  than  separately,  and  owe  pro- 
grams are  by  and  large  funded  In  such  a  way 
that  they  relate  closely  to  existing  OEO- 
funded  Neighborhood  Service  Center  and 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  delivery  sys- 
tems. Research  activities  are  service  program 
oriented.  Funding  levels  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1970 »4,  500,000 

Fiscal  year  1971 12,800,000 

Fiscal  year  1972 18.000,000 

(Requested  budget,  about  $15,000,000 
would  be  avaUable  for  new  programs) 

TREATMENT 

See  Table  1,  Treatment  Program  for  Heroin 
Addiction  and  Other  Drug  Dependencies. 

Also,  In  the  area  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation there  are  two  contracts  for  operational 
Integrated  Addict  Rehabilltatlon-Manp>ower 
Training  Programs:  one  in  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land, and  one  In  New  Cto'leans,  Louisiana. 
Each  contract  will  run  for  a  24-month  peri- 
od, will  cost  about  «1,000,000,  and  will  serve 
650  addicts.   (That  Is,  the  total  for  the  two 
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oontracts  wUl  be  •3.000,000  with  1300  clients 
served.)  The  {uojects  vrUl  utUlze  methadone 
jn»iT,tjKn^nr»  couiis^lng,  residential  services. 
and  supportive  modaUtles.  In  addition.  De- 
partment of  Labor  fimdmg  (about  tl,500,- 
000  for  each  project)  wiU  be  obtained  to 
provide  Job-training  and  employment  serv- 
Icee.  This  wUl  be  a  major  effort  to  develop 
a  coordinated  system  of  services  and  to  open 
up  the  private  employment  sector  to  ex-ad- 
dlcts.  FoUowup.  evaluation,  and  coat  effec- 
tiveness systems  wUl  be  a  major  part  of  the 
effort.  The  REP  Is  out  and  proposals  will  be 
due  about  July  15, 1971. 

Research 
A  national  evaluation  contract  which  will 
provide  a  base  for  comparative  drug  treat- 
ment urogram  evaluation  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  June  30,  1971.  This  project  Is  to 
evaluate  OEO-alded  Drug  RehablllUtion 
Program,  providing  comprehensive  analysis 
of  relative  program  effectiveness  Including 
descriptions  of  various  program  components, 
their  relationships  to  each  other,  and  pat- 
terns of  cUent-flow  through  varioiis  services. 

Training 
A  grant  Is  being  made  for  the  period 
6/1/71-6/31/72  in  the  amount  of  $430,000  to 
the  Center  for  Human  Services  to  operate 
a  National  Training  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.C.  This  will  provide  an  Intensive  6-month 
training  program  for  ex-addlct  staff  from  var- 
ious local  projects  with  foUowup  back  at 
the  local  program.  It  will  also  provide  shorter 
courses  for  professional  staff  and  program 
administrators,  especially  focused  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  an  OEO-funded  program  in 
terms  of  its  orientation  toward  the  commu- 
nity and  its  goals  of  assisting  cUents  out  of 
poverty  in  addition  to  providing  drug  treat- 
ment services.  There  will  also  be  a  technical 
assistance  capability  to  help  local  programs 
utilize  ex-addlct  staff  more  effectively  and 
to  develop  career  ladders  and  certification 
procedures.  The  training  project  is  based  on 
a  previously  funded  research  grant  which 
looked  at  present  patterns  of  utilization  of 
ex-addlct  staff,  effectiveness  of  ex-addlct 
staff,  and  current  training  practices.  No  ca- 
pacity for  this  training  endeavor  was  given. 


TABLE  l.-TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 


Locale 


Period 


Detroit,  Mid) July  1, 

LA..Callf.> July  1, 

Washington,  D.C July  1. 

Chidio,  III Aug.  1, 

Boston,  Mass July  1, 

New  Jersey  (Hudson,  Essex,  and  Aug.  1, 

Monmouth  (Unties)*. 
New  Yorli  City July  1, 

Philadelphia,  Pa July  1, 

Attanta,  Ga July  1, 

El  Paso,  Tex July  1, 

Tucson,  Aril July  1, 

Southern  Alameda  County,  Calif July  1, 

Vermont  (ststawidt) July  1, 

Richmond,  Va July  1, 

Lot  Angeles.  Calii July  1. 

South  Carolina  (Statewide) July  1, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn July  1, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio July  1, 


Modality 

1970  to  July  31, 1972 Outpatient  methadone  maintenance  (Therapeutic  community  serving  50  clients  to  be 

developed) 

1970  to  Aug.  31. 1971 Drug-tree  outpatient  with  hospital  detoiification,  counseling,  crisis  intervention,  job 

plxement 

1970  to  July  31,  1972 Youth  program  (under  age  17)  utilizing  drug  free  residential  treatment,  outpatient  counsel- 
ing aniffamily  service. 

1970  to  Dec  31. 1971 Hospital  detoxification,  residential  (halfway  house),  outpatient  counseling  and  vocational 

services.  Drug-free. 

1970  to  Sept.  30, 1972 Outpatient  and  residential  services  for  youth  (under  age  16)  experimenting  with  drop 

1970  to  Aug.  31,  1971 Drug-free  therapeutic  commuiflly  Outpatient  counseling  and  supportive  services.  Smalt 

methadone  maintenance  (about  iO  clients)  being  developed. 

1971  to  Sept  30, 1972 Part  of  comprehensive  system  involving  primarily  drug-free  inpatient  and  eutpatiaiit 

modalities. 

1970  to  Dec  31, 1971 Methadone  maintenance  (outpatient)  with  supportive  servkts 

1971  to  June  30. 1973 Methadone  withdrawal,  methadone  maintenance  (about  100  dienb),  drug-free  out- 

patient and  inpatient  services,  group  therapy,  counseling,  crisis  intervention  and 
supportive  services. 

1971  to  June  30, 1973 Coir  munlty  outreach,  followup  and  counseling  sarvieas.  Development  of  contacts  with 

existing  methadone  maintenance  and  drug-frat  modalities  for  low-inoooM  Mexican- 
American  heroin  addicts. 

1971  to  June  30, 1973 Simlarto  El  Paso  project 

1971  to  June  30, 1973 Outpatient  and  residential  drug-free  modalities  for  low-incame  youthfu'  drug  abusers.... 

1970  to  Doc.  31,  1972 Drug-free  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services  primarily  to  drog  abusan  (nonopiate). 

Tnerapeutic  community  being  developed. 

1970  to  July  31,  1972 Tharapautic  community  and  outpatient  counseling,  supportive  and  rehabilitative  services. 

Drug-free  modalities  for  heroin  addicts.  Also  provides  supportive  services  for  metha- 
done maintenance  prof  ram. 

1971  to  June  30, 1973 Drog-free  residential,  suppoftivs  and  iob-ptacamant  services  for  incarcerate  and  heroin 

addicts. 

1971  to  June  30, 1973 Counseling  and  group  tharapy  services  for  addicts  and  drutdapandent  parsons  in  cor- 
rectional facilities  coupled  with  supportive  services  in  community  pre-release  centers. 

1971  to  June  30, 1973 Methadone  mainteoanca  and  therapwitic  community  (drurfree)  services  for  h«mn 

addicis. 

1971  to  June  30, 1973 Residential,  outpatient  group  therapy,  counsaiint  and  supportive  srevicas.  Part  m  ex- 

ollender  halfway  house  system. 


Approximate 

number 

ToUl 

serviced 

expenditures 

1,200 

$l,2ra,0Q0) 

Hi.OOOfftn 

800 

690.000 

1(340.000) 

300 

480,000 

1  (110. 000) 

300 

330,000 

>  120  000 

500 

550.000 

1(150.000) 

1200 

1,000,000 

«  (500,  000) 

•1.500 

4,000,000 

'4,000 

•  (t  500, 000) 

200 

250.000 

« (110, 000) 

SOO 

400,000 

1(250.000) 

400 

SN,000 

» (250. 000) 

300 

500,000 

s (150. 000) 

300 

550.000 

1(150,000) 

400 

550,000 

1  (ISO.  000) 

500 

73a  000 

'(220,000) 

300 

590,000 

•  (300,000) 

SOO 

830.000 

1(250,000) 

200 

350,000 

1(100.000) 

200 

350,000 

1  (120^000) 

■  All  figures  given  represent  annual  estimattt. 
1  Non-Federal   unds. 

■  Funding  to  be  assumed  by  NIMH. 
<  Inpatients. 


•  Outpatients. 

•  Adults. 
'Vaeth. 
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DXPAsmXHT  <»  HXALTR,  BDTTCATIOir,   AMD 
WILVABX 

Office  Of  Education 
Pravaatton 

OE  has  fvuided  a  wide  variety  of  preven- 
tive efforts  In  FT  71.  $0  million  waa  appro- 
priated lor  programa  to  be  conducted  In  FY 
72. 

$3  mUlloti  wUl  go  In  grants  to  66  State 
Education  agencies  to  support  contlntilng 
programa  to  train  educational  personnel. 

Twenty-six  comprebenslve  community 
projects  will  be  supported  for  a  total  of  $2,- 
100,000.  Tbese  projects  are  Intended  to  In- 
volve a  variety  of  community  agencies  and 
groups  In  a  cooperative  effort  to  deal  with 
local  drug  abuse  problems. 

Twenty  college-baaed  projects  have  been 
fiinded  for  a  total  of  9700,000.  Tbeee  are  In- 
tended to  serve  as  pilot  projects.  Tbey  are 
Initiated,  designed,  and  directed  by  students. 

Eleven  drug  education  projects  have  been 
Initiated  by  local  school  districts  using  $1.3 
million  In  ESEA  Title  m  funds.  These  pro- 
grams call  for  heavy  community  Involve- 
ment. 

Seventeen  programs  are  being  8upport4>d 
by  the  Office  of  Nutrition  and  Health  Services 
of  OE.  The  programs  tor  the  most  part  are 
being  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  BBEA  Title  m  funds  are  also 
being  used  as  well  as  funds  under  Title  IV 
Regional  Research  Program.  These  programs 
are  primarily  educational  and  Informational 
In  character.  Intended  to  Involve  and  educate 
a  variety  of  target  groups  Including  students, 
teachers,  law  enforcement  personnel,  hospi- 
tal and  nursing  home  staffs,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  regarding  drug  use. 

For  a  list  of  13  projects  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education  under  Title  I. 
HEA,  see  attached  chart.  Acc<»dlng  to  the 
Information  given,  these  projects  with  two 
exceptions  are  due  to  be  completed  on  or  be- 
fore Jime  1971.  An  estimated  ll.MO  persons 
have  been  or  will  be  Involved  as  participants 
in  these  programs  which  are  primarily,  but 
not  exclusively,  educational  in  character. 
(Fcv  other  projects  specifically  concerned 
with  training,  see  section  on  Training  be- 
low.) 

Treatment 

While  no  OE  funds  have  supported  treat- 
ment programs  per  se,  $197,847  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Adult  Vocational  Technical  Training 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Blackman's  Develop- 
ment Center  In  Washington,  D.C.  for  a  multi- 
occupational  training  program  designed  to 
offer  occupational  altematlvee  to  drug  users 
and  addicts.  (According  to  Department  of  1a- 
bor  figures  approximately  200  drug  addicts 
are  serviced  by  the  Blackman's  Development 
Center.) 

Research 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Re- 
search and  Development  of  OE  Is  supporting 
a  project  which  is  designed  to  study  and 
evaluate  current  trends  in  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion. This  project  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development  In  Berkeley,  Califcv- 
nla  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  late  this 
year.  It  has  received  $44,712  In  Federal  funds. 
Training 

A  total  of  $2  million  will  be  expended  to 
provide  formula  grants  to  State  Departments 
of  Education.  In  1970  over  one  million  educa- 
tors and  students  were  trained  through  the 
National  Drug  Education  Program. 

The  Awareness  House  project  will  be  ex- 
panded to  serve  as  a  training  center  for  com- 
munity personnel  who  will  be  trained  to  de- 
velop community  dnig  abuse  prevention  pro- 
jects. It  will  be  funded  at  a  level  of  approad- 
mately  $200,000.  No  Information  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  proJ«:t  Is  given  in  the  OE 
lepuiX. 

A  project  to  train  60  teachers  In  schools  for 
Department  of  Defense  dependents  in  drug 
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abuse  educational  procedures  has  been  fund- 
ed at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000. 

Of  particular  Interest  in  a  program  being 
funded  in  FY  72  by  the  Divlskm  of  College 
Support,  under  EPDA,  Part  E,  entlUed  "In- 
stitute on  Drug  Education  for  Personnel  of 
Eight  Black  CoUeges,"  Alabama  A&M.  Himts- 
vllle,  Alabama  ($08,000).  No  estimate  as  to 
the  number  at  participants  is  given. 

Several  of  the  projects  being  funded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  involve 
training  programs.  An  estimated  100  persons 
participated  In  a  training  program  entitled 
"The  Development  of  Resource  Personnel  for 
Community  Drug  Abuse  Programs"  (Univer- 
sity of  Oeorgla) .  Another  BHE  project  for 
FY  71  was  entitled  "Seminars  for  School 
Personnel  on  Personal  Problems  of  Teenagers 
with  Special  Emphasis  on  Drug  Abuse."  An 
estimated  2,000  school  personnel  and  youth 
counselors  participated  (Medical  College  of 
Virginia — Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity). 

BHE  has  also  funded  a  project  entitled 
"Students  In  Community  Service"  involving 
some  500  students  as  participants.  These  stu- 
dents have  worked  under  faculty  direction 
with  a  community  of  young  people  at  Odjrssey 
House  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  purpose 
of  this  project  U  to  provide  social  support  for 
the  patients  at  Odyssey  Hoxise. 

Food  and  Drug  AdminittratUm 
Prevention 
FDA  efforts  in  this  area  are  minimal. 


No  programs. 


Treatment 


Research 


The  Bureau  of  Drugs  of  FDA  reports  that 
its  efforts  in  research  related  to  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  are  concerned  with  drug 
testing  methodology  and  with  the  screening 
of  new  analgesics — defining  their  propensity 
for  causing  habit  formation  and  physical  de- 
pendence. 

Training 

No  programs. 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Prevention 

NIMH  prevention  activities  take  the  form 
of  promoting  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  education  materials.  These  materials 
and  their  distribution  are  described  In  the 
attached  Fiscal  Year  1971  Summary  and  "A 
Guide  to  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Inf  orma- 
ion  Materials." 

Treatment 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
funds  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  narcotic  addicts  and  drug  abusers  under 
both  grant  and  contract  mechanisms.  The 
grant  program  includes  stafBng  grants  to 
comprehensive  drug  treatment  centers  under 
Part  D  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  affa  special  project  grants  for 
single  or  separate  services  under  PJi.  91-613, 
the  Cooiprefaenslve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  The  contract  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habUitation  Act  of  1966  (NARA) . 

The  grant  program.  Currently  there  are 
twenty-three  community-based  grant  funded 
programs  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  drug  abusers.  Eighteen  of  these 
funded  programs  are  now  operational  and 
the  additional  five  are  in  the  process  of  com- 
mencing operations  (New  Orleans,  D.C,  Pitts- 
burgh, Miami,  PhUadelphla).  The  number  of 
individuals  treatment  approaches  and  loca- 
tion for  these  grants  are  shown  in  the  aocom- 
panylcg  Table  T,.  At  the  present  time.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  separate  funds  used  for  treat- 
ing narcotic  addicts  from  those  used  for  other 
drug  abusers.  The  Institute  is  currently  re- 
viewing grant  applications  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 266  of  PX.  91-^13  (detoxlfloaUon.  insti- 
tutional, aftercare  services) .  It  is  anticipated 
that   up   to  fifteen  new   programs  will   be 
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funded  In  Fiscal  Year  1971  with  the  $5  mil- 
lion  appropriated  under  this  authority. 

The  contract  program.  The  contract  pro- 
gram under  NARA  Includes  examination  and 
evaluation  services.  Inpatient  treatment 
services,  and  aftercare  services  carried  out 
in  facilities  other  than  Fort  Worth  and  Lex- 
ington Hospitals.  The  majority  of  examina- 
tion and  evaluation  and  inpatient  treatment 
services,  however.  Is  carried  out  at  these  two 
hospitals.  On  March  31,  1971  there  were  2,074 
individuals  in  the  NARA  program  distributed 
as  in  Table  T,. 

The  FY  1971  expenditures  for  the  NARA 
program  are  as  follows: 

Examination  and  evaluation. $276,000 

Inpatient  treatment 1,197,000 

Aftercare  services 6, 721, 000 

Fort  Worth  CRC 4,805,000 

Lexington  CRC 6, 422, 000 

Total 18,421,000 

The  number  of  NARA  contractors  by  State 
is  shown  in  Table  T,. 

Research 

The  attached  materials  (Attachment  Nos. 
3,  4,  S,  6)  describe  grant  and  contract  re- 
search activities  of  the  Division  of  Narcotic 
Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse.  Although  not 
specifically  prepared  for  this  report,  they  are 
written  in  a  style  intended  to  be  comprehen- 
sible to  a  layman. 

Training 

The  NIMH  has  fimded  three  regional  train- 
ing centers  under  contract  since  September 
1970.  The  centers  have  trained  more  than 
600  physicians  and  more  than  900  allied 
health  personnel,  educators,  law  enfcMxse- 
ment  ofDcers,  students  and  government  offl- 
clals.  These  centers  are  located  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  Hayward,  Calif.,  and  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. The  total  expenditure  for  these  cen- 
ters in  FY  1971  is  $1  miUlon. 

In  addition,  four  drug  abuse  training 
grants  have  been  funded  in  FY  1971  for  a 
toUl  of  $292,696  as  follows: 

1.  Um varsity  of  Kentucky  Research  Foun- 
dation Orant  #T01  MH12267-01,  $67,652. 

To  train  students  for  careers  as  professional 
sociologists  specializing  in  deviant  behavior 
including  drug  abuse. 

2.  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Group  Psycho- 
therapy Grant  #T16  M12319-01  $81,443. 

To  train  90  school  counselors,  probation 
officers  and  mental  health  professionals  la 
group  techniques  appropriate  for  treating 
adolescent  and  young  adult  drug  abusers. 

3.  Roosevelt  Hospital  (New  York)  Orant 
#T16  MH12320-01.  $3,222. 

To  train  physicians  m  the  scope  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem  and  prevention  and 
treatment  techniques. 

4.  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
Orant  #T01  MH12664-01.  $150,378. 

To  establish  a  specialized  drug  abuse  train- 
ing unit  in  the  Poet-Master's  Community 
Mental  Health  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

Social  and  Behahilitation  Service 
Prevention 

SRS  has  supported  a  number  of  projects  In 
the  prevention  area. 

Examples  include  the  Community  Services 
Administration's  support  of  family  life  edu- 
cation efforts  in  various  locales  and  other 
educational  programs  which  Include  a  focus 
on  drug  abuse  prevention  among  children 
and  youth. 

The  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  of  SRS  has  sup- 
ported or  is  supporting  a  variety  of  projects 
in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  prevention.  These 
include  the  recently  funded  project  of  Boston 
Model  Cities  Administration.  This  project 
focuses  on  an  informational  approach  to 
prevention  as  well  as  providing  counseling 
and  referral  services.  Other  projects  In  thla 
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area  supported  by  YDDPA  include  the  "Drug 
Use,  Misuse  and  Abuse  Education  Program" 
conducted  by  the  State  Rannlng  Bureau  In 
Atlanta,  Oeorgla;  the  Youth  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Project  conducted  by  Flight,  Inc., 
In  Rochester,  N.Y.;  and  the  "Store-Front 
Drug  Program"  conducted  by  the  Berkshire 
Farm  Institute  For  Training  and  Research, 
Inc.,  Canaan,  N.T. 

Treatment 

See  Table  1,  Treatment  Programs  for 
Heroin  Addiction  and  Other  Drug  Depend- 
encies. 

Also  in  the  area  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation, the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  planning  to  stimulate  and  Imple- 
ment 16  to  20  Expansion  Grant  projects 
aimed  at  Increasing  subetantially  the  num- 
ber of  drug  abusers  rehabilitated  Into  gain- 
ful employment. 

Research 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  demonstration 
project  of  the  Oregon  State  Mental  Health 
Division  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  two  methods  of  treatment  on   the   vo- 
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catlonal  rehabilitation  of  yotmg  adult  drug 
abusers.  Pre-  and  post-data  on  performance 
variables  and  psychological  and  social  func- 
tioning will  be  collected  and  compared.  This 
project  is  being  supported  by  Division  of 
Research  and  Demonstration  Grants.  SRS, 
monies. 

The  Division  of  Disability  Services,  Re- 
habilitation S«^ces  Administration,  SRS, 
is  planning  to  develop  and  initiate  four  to 
five  Research  and  Demonstration  projects 
designed  to  find  new  and  Improved  meth- 
ods for  rehabilitating  the  drug  abuser. 

The  Community  Services  Administration 
of  SRS  is  soliciting  Information  on  whether 
adult  public  assists  nee  recipients  are  known 
by  the  public  welfare  agency  to  be  suffering 
from  drug  addiction. 

Training 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion of  SRS  plans  to  support  five  bi-reglonal 
training  conferences  for  State  rehabilita- 
tion agency  staff  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
drug  abuser. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion also  supports  a  training  g^rant  program 
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authorized  under  title  Vocational  Rebabillta- 
ticn  Act.  This  program  is  aimed  at  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  personnel  In  the  rehabil- 
itation fields  by  helping  training  programs 
to  expand  and  by  offering  aid  to  students. 
The  objectives  of  this  grant  program  also 
Include  working  with  professional  groups 
to  improve  the  quality  of  preparation;  fa- 
cilitating communication  and  working  rela- 
tionships among  the  professional  rehabilita- 
tion fields:  and  to  give  workers  in  the  re- 
habilitation field  opportiuiities  to  improve 
their  skills.  No  figures  were  given  as  to  the 
capacity  of  these  training  efforts. 

The  Commumty  Services  Administration 
of  SRS  has  supported  a  variety  of  training 
programs  sponsored  by  State  public  welfare 
departments.  The  purpose  of  these  training 
programs  Included  the  development  of  the 
skills  and  capaclUes  of  a  variety  of  social 
service  stciff.  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration does  not  maintain  data  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  training  programs  for  pre- 
vention, community  organisation,  and 
treatment  personnel  in  specific  problem 
areas  such  as  drug  abuse. 


TABU  l.-TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 


Louie 


PerKxl 


Modslity 


Approximatt  number 
Mrviced 


Tottl 
•xpenditurts 


Wtstiinfton.  D.C Fiscal  year  197L 

Minneapolis,  Minn do „. 

Nassau  County,  N.Y do 

Hartford-Waterbury,  Coeii do 

Tulsa,  OkU do 

Portland,  Greg.' do 


VR  services  to  methadone  maintained....' 

VR  services  to  hospital  inpatient  narcotic  addicts 

Evaluation  and  VR  services  to  disadvantaged  addicts. 

.  VR  services  and  counseling 

.  Counseling  and  psychiatric. 


'M. 


Individual  or  group  psychotherapy,  detoxification  and  medical,  vocational,    100  clients  annually. 
social,  occupational,  recreational,  and  educational  services  in  addition  to 


240 
75 

25$ 
75 
25 


-  ^  _  family  casework  services  and  religion. 

Brooklyn,  N.Vj»^ July  1, 197a-June  30, 1971...  Detoxification  as  often  as  necessary  under  medical  supervision,  group  treat- 

HkM       Wt9  ment  (Guided  Group  interaction  model). 

Anchorage,  Alaska  5 Not  given  (recently  funded). .  Halfway  house  toaiddrugusers  in  kickingtheir  habit  and  reenteringsociety... 


2S  girts,  ages  12  to  16.... 

.  150  to  250  youths,  16  to 
22. 


$112,008 
27.770 
25,810 
38.330 
12,500 

•194,095 


168,866 
55,414 


Note:  The  first  5  programs  are  in  the  Division  of  Disability  Services  of  SRS. 
There  is  no  data  available  on  drug  dependence  or  addiction  treatment  per  se  from  the  Office 
of  Service  Delivery,  SRS. 

<  This  program  is  in  the  Psycho-Social  Study  Section,  Drug  Abuse  Research  and  Demonstratiofl 
Project,  SRS. 


1 2d  year.  {209,000;  3d  year,  $207,000. 

'  These  programs  are  funded  by  the  Youth  Devetopment  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration, SRS. 


OEPASTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    HITMAN 
DKVELOPKXNT 

HUD  was  unable  to  comply  with  the  dead- 
line set  for  receipt  of  information  because 
this  information  is  available  only  through 
Its  regional  offices.  The  regional  offices  of 
the  Department  have  been  contacted  and 
shotild  be  responding  to  the  request  for  pro- 
gram Information  within  a  week  or  two. 
HUD  will  then  send  this  information  to 
NIMH  to  be  collated  and  forwarded  to  the 
White  House  at  the  earliest  poeelble  date. 

DEPABTICXNT    OF   JITSTICX 

LatB  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
Prevention 
The  Prevention/Public  Education  program 
has  been  attended  to  largely  in  Large  City/ 
County  Special  Grants  Program.  Likewise, 
the  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control 
Program  (K-1  and  K-2)  have  also  provided 
a  vehicle  by  which  this  area  can  be  addressed. 
The  major  focus  of  prevention  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  nation's  youth  through  the  de- 
velopmmit  and  implementation  of  preventive 


education  programs  in  all  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system:  e.g.,  grammar,  Junior  high, 
and  senior  high.  State  and  local  medical,  edu- 
cational, and  law  enforcement  personnel 
have  worked  Jointly  In  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  these  programs.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  BNDD 
have  likewise  assisted  in  the  development  of 
Informational  materials  for  this  purpose. 

A  second  major  focus  of  the  Prevention/ 
Public  Education  response  to  the  narcotics/ 
damgerous  drug  ab\ise  problem  Is  seen  in  pro- 
grama developed  for  presentation  to  parents, 
civic  groups,  church  organizations,  and  other 
interested  citizen  bodies.  The  Intent  here  is 
perhaps  three-fold:  (1)  to  inform  the  adult 
community  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem:  (2)  to  Intorm  adults  of  what  la  be- 
ing done;  and  (3)  to  prepare  them  for  a 
possible  personal  confrontation  with  drugs 
as  it  may  affect  their  own  children. 
Treatment 

See  Table  1,  Drug  Abuse  Programs  (Dis- 
cretionary Grants  Only — Action  Grants  Not 
AvaUable)  FY/71  AvaUable  DaU. 


Baseuch 
Information  regarding  only  two  discretion- 
ary grants  involving  research/data  collection 
is  available  for  FY  70-71.  These  are  the  Po- 
lice/Community Information  Program  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska  funded  for  $40,000  and  the 
Commission  on  Drug  Abuse-Treatment  Pro- 
gram and  Faculty.  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
funded  for  $75,000.  The  Anchorage,  Alaska 
project  involves  establishing  a  data  and  In- 
formation bank.  The  Memphis,  Tennessee 
project  involves  studying  and  researching 
the  causes  of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  re- 
lated problema. 

Training 
Intensive  training  tor  the  members  of 
these  special  enforcement  units  have  been 
emphaalrod  throughout  LEAA  programs,  the 
eatabllahment  of  close  liaison  between  local 
and  state  agencies  and  BNDD  have  been  in- 
slated  upon  regarding  development  of  train- 
ing programa,  utilization  of  existing  pro- 
grams, and  further  continuous  tinlt  train- 
ing. No  figures  representing  the  ntmiber  of 
persons  trained  or  to  be  trained  were  given. 


TABLE  l.-ORUG  ABUSE  PROGRAMS  (OlSCRCTIOHARY  GRANTS  ONLV-^ACTION  GRANTS  NOT  AVAILABLE)  RSCAL  YEAR  1971  AVAILABLE  DATA 


Locale 


Modality 


Appreiimatt  mtmber 
serviced 


Total 
expeoditsraa 


Broward  County,  na Aug.  1,  l970-jBly3l.  1971...  DMoxificatiofl,  physical  and  psychiatric  ovaluatioo.  rababilitation  tlirougii    S00(30to40inn)si- 

Au.  ?«  i«70-Au.  n  1071      r,l?)!.'i!^i.'^?'"l'^  and  counseling,  guided  peep  interacUen  tiienpy.       dcntial care profraM). 
Aug.  Z4,  l970-Aug.Z3, 1971..  Group  and  individual  counseling '...  200  lo  300  addict 

Apr.  15, 1971-Apr.  14, 1972. 


Chicago,  III.  (drug  abuse  rebabilitatiofl  pro- 
gram—addict onenders). 

Baton,  Mass.  (Norfolk  County  comprahen- 
siva  intornnvontiontl  drug  addict  treat- 
ment  program). 

Wlutmore  Lake,  Midi,  (serviag  adolaacents 
from  Detroit,  Flirrt  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Highland  Park)  adol«sc«rt  drug  use 
limitation  and  tiatwanl 

Rwal  Oak,  Mich.  (a( 
troatment  canter). 


Includes  methadone  maintenance  and  a  self-help-type  halfway  house,  therapy. 

and  counseling. 


No  estiiMte  givw. 


Aug.  15, 1970-Aug.  14. 1971 do jao 


••ddragabme   Fiacal yMr  1971 Noinformatioa 


No  inforiMtiOB  fivsn  _ 


$200,000 
200,000 
154, 3U 

92.475 
101.016 
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Appnudmalt  iWMiMr 
Mrviewl 


ToM 
•xptndttuiw 


St  Lm>s,  Mo.  (community-based  traatment 

and  suptrvislon  ot  soMcted  otftmJert— 
lUftotics). 
Trtnton,  NJ    (drug  addiction  traatmtnt, 

rvhabilitation.  and  prevention) 
ColumtMis,  Otiio  (preventive  program  for 

metro  narcotics  and  drug  atMise  enforce- 

mantX 
Memphis,   Tenn.   (commission    on    drug 

abuse-treatment  program  and  facility). 
Travrs,  Teus  (comprehensive  treatment 

program  for  young  drug  users). 


Oec.1,  I97(M)m;.30,1971. 


July  1. 1970-June  30.  1971. 

September  7, 1970-Septem- 
ber  6. 1971. 

August  IS,  1970-Augiist  14, 

1971. 
September  7, 1970-Septem- 

ber6. 1971. 


Prewithdrawal  counseling,  withdrawal  under  medical  supervision,  short-term  Estimated  200  can  be 
residential  accommodat.ons,  crisis  intervention,  varied  counseling  and  handled  on  a  post- 
(uid^nce.  release  basis. 

Includes  residential  treatment  center  (modeled  after  Dayton  Vil'age,  New  Residents  center  de- 
York  City,  with  total  uti.izatlon  of  ex-addicts  as  stallX  signed  to  serve  7a 

Includes  medically  supervised  withdrawal  propam No  information  given.. 

Psychological  and  sociological  counseling  included  in  voluntary  treatment  22- bed  facility 

program. 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  therapy,  including  voluntary  '>Mlk-iH"  referral  No  Information  given.. 

and  crisis  services. 


7a.2tS 

139,600 
75.000 

75,000 
52,470 
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Bureau  of  Narcotica  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Prevention 

BNDD's  efforta  In  the  area  of  prevention 
Include  a  public  Inquiry  program  which  re- 
sponds to  requests  for  Information  on  the 
problem  of  drug  abtise,  drugs  being  used, 
and  various  aspects  of  the  drug  problem  as 
related  to  preventive  enforcement  and  the 
problem  of  Illegal  drug  use  in  the  commu- 
tLlty.  In  addition,  a  community  organiza- 
tional program  involving  13  pilot  projects  is 
being  conducted.  The  emphasis  of  this  is  to 
promote  a  total  community  effort  to  prevent 
drug  abuse,  which  Includes  law  enforcement 
and  other  elements  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

BNDD's  preventive  efforts  also  include  a 
dissemination  of  information  on  drug  laws 
and  regulations  to  the  registrants  under  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

Other  preventive  efforts  include  stimulat- 
ing program  activities  among  the  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  and  associations. 
Other  developmental  activities  In  which  the 
Bureau  has  been  involved  have  recently  in- 
cluded a  conference  for  artists  to  explore 
means  of  utilizing  the  artistic  community  at 


the  local  level  In  providing  alternatives  to 
drug  abuse.  Other  activities  have  Involved 
the  clergy,  educators,  law  enforcement,  and 
media  people. 

Treatment 
BNDD  has  no  treatment  programs. 

Research 
See  BNDD  report  (attachment  1). 

Training 

No  estimate  of  numbers  of  persons  who 
can  be  or  have  been  trained  through  BNDD 
was  contained  in  its  report. 

Major  training  efforts  are  conducted  for 
professionals  in  the  enforcement  field  and 
related  areas  to  orient  them  to  the  need  and 
the  advantages  of  preventing  drug  abuse  as 
opposed  to  concentrating  only  upon  the  en- 
forcement aspects  of  the  drug  problem. 

OXPAKTMXNT    OF    JTT8TICS 

Bureau  of  Prisons 
Prevention 
No  programs  reptorted  on. 

Treatment 
Two  categories  of  treatment  programs :  one 
functioning  under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act   (NARA);   the  other — Drug 


Abuse  Program — treating  offenders  currently 
in  the  Federal  prison  population  who  have 
drugs  as  a  contributing  cause  to  their  crimi- 
nal behavior  and  who  do  not  qualify  under 
NARA.  See  Table  1,  Treatment  Programs  for 
Heroin  Addiction  and  Other  Drug  Depend- 
encies. 

Research 
No  research  findings  as  yet  to  report.  (Col- 
lection of  data  in  progress  to  help  determine 
significant  variables  affecting  treatment  out- 
comes. 

Training 
Since  NARA  provides  for  an  aftercare 
phase,  a  series  of  conference  workshops  with 
community  agencies  and  probation  agents 
have  been  held.  (No  figure  Is  given  as  to  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  participated  In 
these  programs.) 

Of  some  interest  is  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  releases  from  the  NARA  programs  have 
been  hired  by  community  organizations  who 
are  concerned  with  the  "drug  problem."  The 
releasees  are  functioning  as  counselors  and 
lecturers  to  various  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  contracted 
with  some  of  these  releasees  to  help  In  the 
continuing  development  of  an  effective  treat- 
ment program. 


TABLE  l.-TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 
A.  NARA  (NARCOTIC  ADDICT  REHABILITATION  ACT) 


Locale 


Modality 


Approximate  number 
serviced  (capKity) 


Total 
expenditures 


Danbury,Conn Fiscal  year  1971 Primarily  therapeutic  community  approach 200  ...  Setbelow 

Milan, Mich do do 50 Do. 

Aldenon.  W.  V». ds 4s. 100  women '..'.'.        Da 

U  Tun*  Tex. da. .4Sl. — 100-50  women Do. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif do do. 100  men,  SO  women Do. 


Five  programs  funded  tor.. 


■$560,400 


I  Salaries,  $436,200;  operating  cosb,  $124,200.  Also,  $S2S,000  in  aftercare  contracts  have  been  let  with  community  agencies,  fiscal  year  1971. 

B.  DRUG  ABUSE  PROGRAM  (FOR  THOSE  NOT  QUALIFIED  TO  RECEIVE  TREATMENT  UNDER  NARA) 

Facilities  at  Lewisburg.  Pa. ;  Petersburg,  Va.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  El  Reno,  Okla.;  and  Lompoc, Calif.,  will  be  providing  treatment  In  fiscal  year  1972  for  drug  abusers  who  do  not  qualify  under  NARA 
To  date,  $80,000  has  been  allocated  tor  fiscal  year  1971  to  cover  the  costs  of  construction. 


The  major  emphasis  of  the  Informatloa 
program  on  drug  smuggling  and  abuse  by  the 
United  States  Bvireau  of  CTiistoms  is  to  stress 
law  enforcement  activities.  This  serves  sev- 
eral purposes:  one.  It  reinforces  that  there 
la  a  drug  abuse  crisis  and  tells  the  public 
What  is  being  done  to  combat  the  problem; 
two.  It  asks  the  public  to  cooperate  with 
local,  state  and  federal  authorities  so  that 
mcMre  can  be  done  to  solve  the  problem;  and, 
tliree.  It  acts  to  deter  amateur  smuggling  of 
Illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

This  Information  program  by  Customs  is 
implemented:  from  the  speaker's  platform; 
through  news  releases  that  generate  edi- 
torials, news  and  feature  articles;  and,  by 
use  of  posters,  fiyers,  and  radio  and  television 
public  service  announcements  to  inform  the 
public  of  certain  Inconveniences  they  may 
experience  because  ot  the  aearch  for  Illegal 
drugs. 

The  Bureau  cooperates  with  the  travel  In- 
dustry and  other  government  agencies  in  pro- 
grams to  slow  drug  smuggling  and  abuse 
In  the  United  States.  It  has  also  participated 


In  presentations  by  the  White  House  for  the 
television,  and  radio  industries  on  ways  to 
curb  drug  abuse  In  America. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Btireau  of  CTufitoms,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Publications,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  20226.  Telephone 
203-B64-a475. 

DKPAamXNT    OF    LABOK 

Prevention 

A  special  film  and  other  educational  mate- 
rials are  being  developed  spteciflcally  for  lower 
class  and  Inner  city  populations  because  of 
the  paucity  of  suitable  material  for  Job  Corps 
training  programs.  Ouidellnes  for  conducting 
drug  education  and  counseling  have  been 
prepared  for  use  in  Job  Corps  training  pro- 
grams. 

Treatment 

See  Table  1,  Treatment  Programs  fm' 
Heroin  Addiction  and  Other  Drug  Depend- 
encies. 

Other  efforts  supported  by  DOL  in  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  area   Include 


the  VERA  Institute  of  Justice  of  New  York 
City  which  takes  people  arrested  for  less 
serious  crimes  and,  prior  to  trial,  gives  these 
people  (many  of  whom  are  drug  addicts)  an 
opportimlty  for  rehabilitation  and  training. 
Another  similar  program — not  specifically 
geared  to  drug  abusers  but  involving  many — 
is  Project  CTrossroads  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  project  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Ck>nunlttee  for  Children  and  Touth  and 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labco'.  It  is  a 
pretrial  diversion  program  for  youthful  of- 
fenders. The  program  stresses  career  devel- 
opment, using  employment,  training,  and 
other  supportive  services.  Project  (Crossroads, 
like  the  VERA  Institute  of  Justice  program, 
relies  heavily  upon  nonprofessional  staff. 

Research 
DOL  has  contracted  with  the  New  Tork 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion to  make  some  special  tabulations  from 
an  ongoing  survey  of  drug  use  among  the 
general  population  of  New  Tork  SUte  in 
August  1970  which  would  show  the  extent 
of  drug  uae  among  different  occupational 
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groups  in  the  labor  force.  See  the  attached 
report  for  further  specifics  regarding  the 
survey  findings. 

Training 

A  most  extensive  training  effort  has  been 

\mdertaken  by  the  Job  (Corps  in  DOL.  The 

Job  Corps  organized  a  series  of  nine  technical 

assistance  seminars  which  could  aid  in  the 
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recognition  of  symptoms  and  in  dealing  with 
drug  users.  The  first  seminar  was  held  in  mid- 
January  1071  In  Washington,  D.C.  Other 
seminars  are  scheduled  for  June  21-23  in 
Philadelphia.  The  six  remaining  seminars 
will  be  conducted  July  through  September 
1971.  No  specific  Information  Is  given  as  to 
the  nimiber  of  persons  who  can  participate 
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or  who  have  participated  In  each  technical 
assistance  seminar.  The  DOL  report  states 
that  approximately  70  people  In  each  Man- 
power Administration  reg^ton  were  found  to 
need  background  information  and  training 
in  the  drug  area.  This  would  bring  the  In- 
tended number  of  participants  to  no  less 
than  630  persons. 


TABU  l.-TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 


Locale 


Period. 


Modality 


Approximate  number 
sorvicod 


Total  oxpsnditurts 


Washington,  D.C,  Residential  Manpower  Center...  Mar.  15. 1971... 
Baltimore,  Md..  Westinghouse  Learning  Corp Fiscal  year  1971. 


.  Methadone  treatment  (program  for  detoxified  addicte  who  are  phys-    No  information  given 

ically  and  psychologically  capable  ol  undertaking  job  training). 

Job  training  and  placement  of  ex-addicb 3  treatment  programs 

but  no  information  re- 
number services, 
lob  training  and  piKement  of  ex-addicts -  No  information  givsn 


No  informatwn  given. 
Oo.» 


New  Orleans,  La..  New  Orleans  Association  of do 

W«5i"inSon.  "'??!"' Blackman's    Development    February  26. 1971.  Institutional  training  program  for  rehabilitated  drug  addicts  (training   200 $E5,000(plus  $198,000 

Cwiter.  courses  26  weeks  in  length).  *"""  """ 


Do.' 

!5,000( 
from  HE¥f). 


I  2  other  similar  demonstration  projects  are  scheduled  to  begin  prior  to  the  end  ol  fiscal  year 
1971  at  2  other  Job  Corps  yet  to  be  announced. 


:- '  On  both  of  these  projects  DOL  is  working  in  conjunction  with  OEO.  OEO  plans  to  award 
operating  contracts  for  8  more  cities  in  fiscal  year  1972. 


VFTSaANS    AOMIKISTRATION 

Prevention 

No  programs  reported  on. 
Treatment 

The  VA  began  a  special  medical  program 
for  treating  drug  dependent  veterans  in  the 
middle  of  FY  1971  by  establishing  five  drug 
dependence  treatment  units  In  existing  VA 
Hospitals,  which  are  located  in  these  cities: 
Houston,  Texas;  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  New 
Tork,  N.Y.  (Manhattan) ;  Sepulveda,  (Calif. 
(Los  Angeles  area)  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Another  13  treatment  units  will  be  activated 
July  1,  1971.  For  the  first  five  drug  xuaits  In 
FY  1971,  the  VA  allocated  $330,000  for  six 
months  of  operation.  The  FY  1072  budget 
calls  for  •3,060,747  for  18  units,  and  the  FY 
1973  budget  is  projected  at  $14,926,835  for  46 
units.  If  resources  permit,  the  VA  plans  to 
treat  an  estimated  9,000  drug  dependent  vet- 
erans In  the  next  two  years,  with  each  center 
reaching  a  maximum  caseload  of  200  outpa- 
tients. Units  average  16  beds  for  necessary 
Inpatient  care.  Various  treatment  modalities 
will  l>eused. 

Research 

A  new  approach  to  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  several  therapeutic  modalities  and 
of  the  treatment  units  is  now  being  designed 
for  Inclusion  in  the  program  of  each  unit 
(also  see  report) . 

Training 

VA  has  extensively  utUized  NIMH  training 
facilities  at  Hayward  and  Yale  as  well  as 
training  faculties  at  Lexington,  Kentucky 
and  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

In  June  1971  an  administrative  conference 
was  held  with  representatives  of  each 
planned  drug  uiUt  In  attendance.  Other 
training  sessions  have  been  held  and  is  being 
encoiiraged.  (No  estimates  of  nxmibers  re- 
ceiving training  given.) 


m  COMMEMORATION  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK  AND  THE  15TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  HUNGAR- 
IAN REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NXW    JKR8KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVXS 

Monday.  JvXy  26.  1971 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  last 
week's  observance  of  Captive  Nations 


Week  helped  to  remind  all  of  us  of  our 
individual  responsibilities  to  each  other 
in  renewing  our  devotion  to  the  heritage 
of  our  national  resolve  and  conveying  to 
the  long  struggling,  freedom-seeking 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  our  warm  imderstanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  their  aspirations  in  continuing 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  man,  restore 
their  individual  national  recognition 
among  all  countries  and  achieve  their  in- 
dependence. 

Many  of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  from  the  horrors  of  oppression 
and  tsTanny  are  now  citizens  of  our  own 
country  who  recall  the  fear  as  well  sis  the 
fierceness  of  the  battle.  The  date  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  1956  will  mark  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hungarian  revolution  that 
sought  free  elections  and  the  end  of  the 
Communist  government  that  had  taken 
control  of  the  Himgarian  people  in  1947. 
By  October  30,  1956  the  revolution  had 
succeeded  but  the  Hungarian  people's 
independence  was  shortlived  and  the 
Communists  regained  control  the  follow- 
ing month.  It  is  estimated  that  160,000 
Hungarians  fled  the  country  and  several 
thousand  lost  their  lives  in  the  fighting. 

As  a  nation  comprised  of  people  of  all 
nations,  many  of  whom  are  descendsuits 
of  or  have  personally  experienced  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  in  foreign  lands,  our 
United  States  of  America  Is  deeply  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  these  people.  We 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  prin- 
ciple to  those  who  love  freedom  and 
Justice  on  every  continent;  our  demo- 
cratic prcxjess  has  achieved  a  harmonious 
national  unity  of  people  with  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic 
backgroimds;  and  as  a  united  people  we 
recognize  the  natural  interdependency 
of  the  peoples  and  nations  throughout 
the  world  upon  each  other.  In  fact,  it  was 
upon  this  preamble  that  the  Public  Law 
of  1959  wEis  enacted  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  an  annual  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  we*  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 


join  my  colleagues  in  last  week's  highly 
important  commemoration  and  to  speak 
out  in  tribute  to  the  courage,  fidelity  and 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  represen- 
tative democracy  manifested  by  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  the  people  of  cap- 
tive nations  throughout  the  world.  Thii 
past  week  gave  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  fate  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tries including  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland,  Bulgaria.  Ruznania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  East 
Germany  and  Albania.  It  was  most  re- 
assuring to  note  from  my  participation  in 
this  solemn  observance  that  these  cour- 
ageous people  are  encouraged  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  renewed  hope  to  theii 
homelands  that  they  will  once  again  be 
free  and  I  aia  indeed  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  known  our  deep 
concern  for  these  people  in  order  to  keep 
alive  their  independent  spirit  and  deep 
desire  to  continue  their  pursuit  of  free- 
dom and  happiness,  achieve  their  nation- 
al goal  and  share  the  just  and  rightful 
endowment  of  our  free  world  which  they 
so  richly  deserve. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA       ' 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
roiew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

Asked  what  he  liked  about  America 
Bob  Hope  said: 

In  a  few  p>aragraidis  it  isn't  an  easy  as- 
signment. America  has  a  sense  of  humor. 
Everybody  seems  to  want  to  laugh.  Cab  driv- 
ers, salesmen,  elevator  boys  lean  on  you  wl^ 
the  latest  stcoy. 

The  torch  on  the  Statute  of  Liberty  has 
been  my  Aladdin's  lamp.  I  rubbed  it  and 
have  received  lx)unty  and  blessings  beyond 
anything  I  could  have  dreamed  or  asked  for. 
I  cast  a  few  crumbe  upon  the  water  and  get 
the  whole  bakery. 
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THE  HUMAN  STORY  OF  WELFARE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MTCTnaAW 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvly  26,  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Rkcoro  a  series  of  articles  describing  the 
personal  lives  and  problems  of  some  of 
our  pecvle  cm  public  assistance.  The  ar- 
ticles, which  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  were  written  by  H^en  Foeel, 
one  of  the  country's  finest  Journalists. 
They  are  stories  p^ting  out  the  unmet 
human  needs  of  these  individuals,  which 
must  be  recognized  if  ever  we  are  to  se- 
cure effective  and  meaningful  welfare 
reform. 

The  articles  follow : 

Anna  Euzasttr,  Bootb,  and  Wkltaiz 

(Sometime  this  month,  Oongreaa  will  begin 
to  debate  the  first  major  welfare  ref<»in  with 
a  chance  of  becoming  law  since  the  Social 
Security  Act  eatabllsbed  aid  programs  for 
tboee  who  cannot  work  back  In  the  '30a. 

(The  reform  bill  has  at  least  one  feature 
which  almost  all  critics  of  the  current  legis- 
lation applaud:  It  wo\ild  establish  an  Income 
floor,  93.400  for  a  family  of  four,  throughout 
theooun;^. 

(It  would  also  make  welfare  primarily  the 
buBlneas  of  the  federal  government  rather 
than  that  of  the  states  and  counties. 

(It  probaUy  would  not  decrease  welfare 
costs.  More  people  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits than  ever  before  because,  for  the  first 
time  m  some  states,  working  people  would 
be  eligible  for  benefits. 

(Whether  or  not  the  new  legislation  would 
eliminate  what  the  experts  see  as  the  worst 
evil  of  the  present  system  rMnalns  to  be  seen. 
This  U  the  dstUal  at  human  dignity  to  those 
who  must  resort  to  w^fare  to  live. 

(AuttMCltles  say  too  that  many  of  our 
Ideas  about  welfare  recipients  are  myttaa. 
Tor  Instanoe,  statUtlos  Indicate  that  only  two 
percent  of  tboes  now  on  wtifare  oould  work 
IF  work  were  available. 

(Though  there  U  aonoe  fraud  among  w^- 
fSre  clients,  almost  aU  of  It  U  of  the  penny 
ante  variety  and  administrators  say  It  oosu 
more  to  ehaas  It  do'wn  than  It  does  to  pay 
for  It. 

(Welfare  can  become  a  very  lnq>ersonal 
thing — a  matter  of  statistics  and  huge  sums 
of  tax  money — to  thoss  who  are  not  its  rs- 
clplents. 

(But  for  every  welfare  statistic  there  Is  a 
buman  being  with  problems  of  great  magnl- 
floation  to  him  or  to  her.  To  help  readers 
ksep  the  human  being  In  mind  as  Ooogress 
debates  w^fare  reform,  the  Free  Press  today 
begins  a  series  describing  incidents  In  the 
lives  of  soois  Detroit  mitmn  clients. 

(No  ■pedal  effort  has  been  made  to  report 
hMdshlp  cases.  The  stores  are  about  people 
plcksd  at  random. 

(All  of  the  names  are  fictitious,  because  In 
each  case  the  penon  ftit  shams  In  having  bis 
Identtty  as  a  welfare  redpleot  revealed.  The 
incidents  ars  real,  however,  either  witnessed 
or  doeumented  by  staff  writer  Helen  Fogel.) 

(By  HMen  Fogel) 

Anna  Elisabeth  Brown  sucked  her  lips  In 
thin  and  stared  up  at  her  teen-age  son. 
Uberty. 

On  the  table  between  them  sat  a  shiny 
bright  pair  of  new  patent  leather  boots, 
ankle-bone  high  and  narrow,  with  elastic  in- 
ists  and  a  loop  in  back  to  pull  them  on  with. 

"Toil  maan  to  tell  me,"  Anna  said  softly, 
"thait  thoss  boots  only  eost  you  H-SOT" 

nRMfs  Hgbt.  Momma."  said  Uberty.  "Tbsy 
on  ■als."  H*  ran  a  aoCt  finger  over  ths 
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boots.  Then  he  loweiM  thsm  carefully  Into 
the  plain  gray  bag. 

Anna  Elisabeth  continued  to  look  up  at 
her  son,  and  for  a  moment  he  glanced  Into 
her  direct  glaze.  He  uttered  a  funny,  gurgling 
little  laugh  and  looked  down  at  the  table. 

At  15.  Uberty  U  Anna  Elizabeth's  oldest 
son — ths  closest  she  has  to  a  man  In  the 
house. 

Out  on  the  streets,  among  his  friends,  Ub- 
erty Is  already  a  man.  and  bis  mother  doesn't 
like  to  put  blm  down  at  home. 

She  knows  as  sure  as  she  does  It  too  often, 
Ubwty  wont  oome  home  at  all.  At  least 
now  she  knows  where  he  is  part  of  the  time. 
She  wonders  where  he  could  be  when  the 
counselors  say  he  isn't  In  school. 

Anna  Elizabeth  has  been  this  route  before. 

That's  how  she  happens  to  be  on  The  Wel- 
fare. 

anna's  OBOwnro  ur  oats  in  nnum 

Though  she  doesn't  look  it,  Anna  is  close 
to  40  now,  small  and  plump — a  sweet,  high 
brown  woman  with  a  merry  smile. 

She's  the  kind  of  lady  that  folks  call  "fine." 

Recently,  she's  been  going  without  a  wig 
some,  and  the  silver  threads  stand  out  clearly 
in  her  short,  kinky  black  hair.  But  somehow 
her  own  hair  makes  her  look  even  younger 
and  softer  than  before. 

She  grew  up  In  Inkster  with  her  mother 
who  did  day  work  to  support  Anna  and  hei 
brother. 

"I  havm't  seen  my  Daddy  in  30  years,"  she 
said. 

Growing  up.  she  learned  how  It  was  to  be 
without  things  the  other  kids  had  and  never 
to  have  enough  of  the  things  she  needed.  She 
learned  how  it  was  to  have  her  Moouna  away 
all  day.  tired  and  cross  at  night — and  lec- 
turing, always  lecturing. 

Mothers  who  can't  be  at  home  to  see  what 
their  children  are  doing  sometimes  try  to 
build  fences  with  words. 

"It  was  a  haM  struggle,"  says  Anna  off 
handedly. 

As  she  talks  you  can  almost  see  the  young 
Anna,  fuU  of  mirth,  skii^lng  school  and 
sneaking  away  tTom  her  grim  and  earnest 
mother  whose  sole  protective  stance  was  re- 
proatA. 

Anna  understands  her  mother  better  now, 
but  thai  all  she  wanted  was  to  laugh  and 
dance  and  have  fun.  Anna's  Momma  didnt 
allow  dancing. 

"I  never  did  make  it  to  high  school,"  says 
Anna,  shaking  her  head. 

After  eighth  grade.  She  Just  didn't  go  back 
to  school. 

Instead,  she  looked  for  the  brave  new  life 
that  she  would  control  heneU. 

She  married  her  boyfriend  and  together 
they  moved  to  Chicago. 

BXa   HTT8BAND,   A    DBINXING   MAN 

Now  she  shakes  her  head  and  twists  her 
face  into  a  wry  mask — another  sweet  dream 
gone  fstray. 

As  she  talks  about  her  marriage,  you  can 
tell  she  is  still  struggling  with  the  love  dream 
where  the  two  pretty  people  marry  and  live 
happily  ever  after,  with  only  the  sort  of  iMX>b- 
lems  that  bring  lovers  closer  together. 

Now  shs  chuckles  heartily  at  her  own 
naivete. 

Only  her  dark  somber  eyes  betray  the  pain 
bom  of  a  small  nagging  belief  Jiat  It  was  not 
the  dream  but  she  who  was  wrong. 

After  all,  one  has  to  hope  for  something. 

After  16  years  of  marriage  I  had  to  pack  up 
and  leave.  I  oooldnt  get  along  with  my  old 
man,  I  tried."  she  said. 

Har  eyes  ars  soft  now,  and  they  rest  gently 
on  the  narrow  bead  of  7-year-old  Oaniel,  the 
youngest  of  her  six  children.  Then  she 
glances  into  the  living  room  where  Uberty  Is 
qpra^sd  on  the  floor  In  front  of  the  tsle- 
vislcmsBt. 

"One  reason,  I  trlsd  to  stay  with  my  hus- 
band was  I  knsw  how  It  was  to  grow  up 
wanting  this  and  that,"  she  explains. 
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fUir  husband,  she  says,  was  a  drinking  mau. 
"I  was  afraid  of  him.  So  were  the  kids." 

Almost  defensively,  she  adds,  "I  tried  to 
stay,  but  I'd  get  knocked  around."  She  shows 
you  the  scars  on  her  face. 

"Finally  one  day.  I  said.  'I  dont  have  to 
take  this.'  and  I  packed  up  everything  I'd 
paid  for  and  left." 

That  was  four  jrears  ago. 

She  came  back  to  Detroit  and  got  a  Job  as 
a  checker  in  a  dry-cleaning  shop,  and  a 
divorce,  in  that  order. 

Her  eyes  crinkle  up  at  the  corners  and  the 
laughter  returns  to  her  face  as  she  assures 
you  the  divorce  is  real  and  legal. 

"That  was  one  man  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of." 
she  said. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  she  returned 
home,  she  worked  first  in  the  dry  cleaners 
for  $1.46  an  hovir  and  then  as  a  waitress  in 
a  chain  operation.  As  a  waitress,  she  worked 
the  night  shift  for  90  cents  an  hour  so  she 
could  be  home  In  the  day  with  the  kids.  With 
tips,  she  usually  made  a  little  more  than 
she  did  as  a  checker. 

She  worked  hard — going  in  at  5  in  the 
afternoon  and  not  getting  home  until  4  or  5 
in  the  morning. 

"I  couldnt  hardly  take  those  hours,"  said 
Anna. 

But  she  thought  she  was  making  prog- 
ress. She'd  paid  for  her  divorce,  and  she  was 
working  towards  a  separate  home  for  her 
family.  They  had  been  living  with  her  mother 
which  made  it  possible  for  Anna's  grandfa- 
ttier  to  babysit  with  the  children. 

"It  was  with  my  oldest  girl  the  problems 
started,"  said  Anna. 

Suzie  at  17  was  having  emotional  prob- 
Inns.  "She  wouldnt  do  anything  my  grand- 
father said,"  said  Anna.  She  was  gone  from 
home  a  lot  and  from  school — sometimes  days 
at  a  time. 

The  social  workers  thought  maybe  it  had 
something  to  do  with  Anna's  working. 

So  Anna  quit  work  and  went  on  welfare. 
After  the  prescribed  90  day  period  she  was 
approved  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 

She  believed  then  that  her  ADC  grant  was 
a  short-term  expedient.  She  woiild  get  her 
family  back  together  and  go  back  to  work. 
For  Anna  working  w«8  not  so  much  for  the 
money  which  was  lees  than  93,700,  as  it  was 
for  pride. 

But  by  now,  Anna's  oldest  daughter  was 
a  heroin  addict  and  the  mother  of  a  baby. 
The  following  year,  Suzie  had  another  child. 
She  left  both  children  with  Anna  who  took 
both  babies  in. 

"My  mother  told  me  I  should  find  Suzie 
and  make  her  take  care  of  her  children." 
■aid  Anna.  My  little  boy  is  In  acluxA  now.  I 
didnt  need  any  more  children. 

"But  what  was  I  going  to  do?"  she  con- 
tinued. Put  them  up  for  adoption?  Throw 
them  out  on  the  street? 

"I  don't  have  the  quoney  to  spare  for 
looking  for  her,"  said  Anna.  "If  I  found 
her  she  would  only  leave  again.  Shell  never 
take  care  of  the  babies  now." 

Then  a  year  ago.  Annat  next-to-oldeet 
daughter  got  pregnant  too.  She  now  has  a 
three  months  old  child.  Uke  her  mother  sheS 
a  welfare  baby. 

But  this  time  Anna  Is  making  different 
plans.  With  reality  as  a  giiide.  Anna  will  see 
that  this  daughter  takes  the  Pill.  She  has 
begun  to  nag  too— like  her  mother.  She 
wants  hnr  daughter  to  go  back  to  school. 

At  the  same  time,  she's  looking  forward 
to  the  day  «iien  all  the  youngsters  will  be 
In  sehooL  Then  shs  wants  to  go  back  to 
school  to  Isam  to  be  a  nurss's  aid. 

nien  she  will  have  a  sklU. 

In  tlM  meantlms.  SIM'S  doii«  ttis  best  shs 
can  to  fesd,  otottae  and  hooss  bar  family  on 
an  ADC  grant— and  to  ovsroome  ths  affects 
of  their  sarllsr  dsaaorallaatlon  In  m>lte  of  the 
strain. 
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BACK  TO  LnSBTT  AMD   BU  aOOIB 

Her  chief  concern  Is  Uberty.  She's  satlaflsd 
the  others  are  making  some  progress. 

School  does  not  Interest  Ubwty  much,  and 
be  shrugs  off  all  Anna's  moralizing  about 
what  will  happen  next  year  or  five  years  from 
now. 

"I  oould  choke  him."  says  Anna  with  sud- 
den savagery. 

But  Anna  EUsabeth  Brown  is  a  deter- 
mined woman  and  she  hopes  to  win  this  one. 

Before  Uberty  left  for  school  in  the  morn- 
ing. *""*  had  given  him  a  910  bill,  all  the 
money  she  had,  to  shop  for  some  much 
needed  shoes  to  replace  his  one  pair— out  at 
the  sole  and  badly  worn.  She  told  blm  not 
to  spend  more  than  95. 

She  needed  the  rest  to  buy  food,  a  little 
meat  and  some  vegetables  to  go  with  the 
beans.  The  family  was  out  of  fresh  milk 
too. 

Anna  stared  over  at  her  son  who  10(dced 
back  uneasUy. 

"The  boots  really  were  cox  sale,  Momma," 
said  Uberty. 

"I  believe  that,"  said  his  mother.  She 
wanted  to  scream  and  curse  and  hit  her  child 
bard.  At  least  that  would  relieve  her  pain. 

Instead,  quietly  controlled,  she  pursued 
the  subject. 

"What  happened  to  the  change?"  ttM 
•aked. 

"I  took  the  bus  and  bought  lunch  and  I 
had  some  expenses  at  school."  Uberty  ex- 
plained, his  eyes  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
table. 

"You  had  95  worth  of  expenses?"  a^ed  his 
mother  In  a  pleasantly  terrible  voice. 

TJberty,"  she  demanded.  "What  hsp- 
pened  to  the  change?"  Uberty  si^ed  de^y 
and  looked  up  at  his  motbsr. 

"nurs  wasnt  any  obaage.  Momma."  hs 
■aid. 

And  Hkb  DssPAzt  Is  ToTAt — ^Honoxz's 
Ckifplxd  and  Aixnfz 

(This  Is  the  second  in  a  series  that  looks  at 
the  lives  of  some  welfare  clients  In  the  De- 
troit area.  No  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
report  hardship  oases.  Todays  story.  Uke 
others  in  the  series,  is  about  a  person  picked 
at  random.  The  names  are  fictitious,  but  the 
incidents  are  real. 

(Contrary  to  popular  myth,  almost  no  one 
goes  onto  welfare  rolls  expecting  to  stay 
there.  Almost  aU  cases  are  off  the  rolls  within 
five  years.  When  this  Is  not  true,  as  with 
people  who  are  physically  unable  to  support 
themselves,  despair  Is  total.  Today's  install- 
ment addresses  Itself  to  such  a  situation.) 

(By  Helen  Pogd) 

She  drops  It  like  a  small  rubber  ball — 
right  Into  the  middle  of  a  militant  dialogue 
about  the  evils  of  the  welfare  system. 

T  really  dont  want  to  live  any  mare." 

For  a  moment,  you  think  she's  kidding. 

But  she  sits  there,  eyes  down,  her  crippled 
legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  her.  and  her 
hands,  balled  up  In  fists,  scrunched  in  tight 
between  them. 

Before  you  have  politely  managed  to  con- 
ceal the  horror  on  your  face,  she  has  seen  it. 

"But  you  asked  me  about  my  problems," 
she  said.  "Tbls  Is  one  of  the  problems  I 
hsve — that  Fd  rather  go  ahead  and  die— 
because  I  dont  want  to  go  on  living  this 
degrading  life." 

Honore  Ryan  who  now  receives  an  Aid  to 
the  Disabled  grant  was  not  always  a  welfare 
case  or  even  a  poor  woman. 

Her  husband  was  in  real  estate,  and  b* 
and  Honore  and  their  daughter  lived  well. 
They  had  all  the  things  they  needed  and 
other  things  too,  like  the  nice  home  in  a 
fashionable  aflluent  northern  suburb. 

Honore  and  her  daughter  still  live  In  that 
house  which  has  begun  to  look  a  little  worn 
now  because  a  welfare  check  doesnt  strstoh 
to  property  upkeep. 

Several  years  aco.  Honore's  husband  quit 
CXVn ITIT-Part  ai 
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his  9S0X>00-«-year  Job.  his  wife  and  bU  child. 
and  went  to  Puerto  Rloo  to  maks  a  new  Ufa 
with  another  woman,  younger  and  prettier — 
and  heathy. 

BXS  BODT  WXACKXD  WTTH  PAIN 

In  spite  of  the  iwoi  Honore  manages  to 
get  around  with  crutches,  she  is  severtiy 
disabled.  As  a  child  she  had  polio  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease,  which  left  her  with  a 
weak  heart.  She  now  sufteis  from  rhe\miatold 
arthritis. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  both  before  and 
after  her  marriage,  she  had  31  operations 
including  three  spinal  fusions. 

When  the  weather  Is  bad,  As  has  trouble 
sleeping  because  her  body  Is  wracked  with 
pain. 

She  says,  however,  that  she  kept  a  cheer- 
ful face  throughout  her  marriage,  and  her 
husband  always  came  home  to  a  warm  meal 
on  the  table — even  those  nights  when  he 
came  home  late. 

They'd  had  scone  marital  problems.  He 
didn't  like  her  to  have  an  allowance.  When 
she  needed  food  in  the  house  or  something 
for  herself,  he  bou^^t  it  and  brought  It 
home. 

She'd  argued  with  him  about  it  and  even 
seen  a  marriage  counselor.  In  the  end  though 
she  had  relented  and  done  things  his  way. 

Maybe  Honore  was  too  good — too  perfect 
to  live  wKh. 

For  whatever  reason,  her  husband  left  for 
good  without  teUing  her.  Since  he  was  often 
away  on  business  trips,  Honore  didn't  know 
he  was  gone  until  a  bill  collector  came  to  her 
door  and  told  her  he  had  left  his  Job. 

When  he  left,  Honore  had  a  Uttle  food  In 
the  house,  but  aothlng  else.  She  had  no 
money  at  all. 

SUBtTSBANTrXS  DON^  mfDKSSTAND 

Honore  broke  off  suddenly  in  her  narra|tlve. 

••Subiirbanltes."  she  said  bitterly,  "pon't 
understand  the  poor.  Out  here  people  Are  so 
affluent."  Her  voice  broke  and  she  JusVshook 
her  head. 

A  welfare  mother  from  the  Oass  iCtorrldor 
might  find  K  hard  to  believe  Ae  ana  Honor* 
had  anything  In  coaanoa.  Honore  has  her 
home  with  Its  spacious,  thongh  somewhat 
seedy  back  yard.  There's  even  a  little  patio 
In  the  building — made  from  used  brick 
sarounged  from  building  sites  well  sf ter  dark. 

Poverty  Is  a  relative  thing,  and  Honore  be- 
lieves It  Is  harder  for  her  to  manage  at  the 
poverty  level  than  it  is  for  people  who  have 
been  poor  all  their  lives. 

At  one  time,  she  was  used  to  having  nice 
things,  and  she  has  a  richer  set  of  neighbors 
to  keep  up  with. 

But  she  had  to  turn  to  welfare  because  she 
had  no  alternative. 

smx  SICK  ovxx  visrr 

She  remembers  the  first  time  the  social 
worker  came  to  her  fine  home.  She  ^tlll  feels 
sick  about  that  first  visit. 

The  worker,  a  middle-aged  hard-bitten 
man.  went  over  aU  her  precious  poeeesaloiXB — 
her  paintings,  her  grand  piano,  her  furni- 
ture— even  her  laoe-edged  underwear. 

Each  time  he  came  upon  something  new, 
he  said,  "You'll  have  to  sell  this.  Tou  know 
you're  on  welfare  now." 

"My  daughter  was  11  at  the  tUms. 
thought  her  world  was  failing  apart."  said 
Honore.  "First  her  father  was  gone  and  then 
there  was  this." 

"Besides,"  she  oontlnusd  angrily.  *^s  lied. 
You  dont  have  to  sell  your  persooal  posses- 
sions." 

Honore  baileves  the  worker  was  intention- 
ally trying  to  humiliate  her — kXA  her  when 
she  was  down. 

She  acknowledges  that  people  have  aaksd 
her  why  she  continues  to  live  In  an  affluent 
suburb  "where  no  one  understands." 

She  explained  her  house  paymsnts  hava 
been  lees  than  what  she  would  have  had  to 
pay  for  an  apartment.  Now  that  may  ohange 
too.  bscauaa  taxas  are  gotng  iq>  .  .  . 
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The  other  things— furniture,  paintings  and 
clothing  were  already  paid  for. 

Honore  has  plenty  of  room  In  the  house 
now.  and  she'd  Uke  to  take  in  a  boarder.  U 
she  did,  she'd  have  to  report  the  Uioome  and 
it  would  be  deducted  from  her  welfare  check 
which  hardly  makes  the  work  worth  ths 
trouble. 

ONX    OUTFIT    OF    CIX>TBINa 

During  his  first  visit,  the  worker  explained 
in  some  detail  to  Honore  and  her  child, 
those  things  they  might  have  even  though 
they  were  now  on  welfare. 

"He  said  my  child  could  have  one  pair  of 
underwear,  one  sUp  and  one  dress.  I  adcsd 
him  when  I  would  wash  these  things,  and 
he  told  ms  they  could  be  washed  on  the 
weekend." 

"He  wanted  to  make  me  feel  smaU  and 
worthless,"  Honore  continued.  "The  more  h* 
tried,  the  more  the  dander  In  me  came  out." 

She  and  her  daughter  learned  to  cope. 

Her  daughter  learned  to  sew.  and  would 
vary  her  wardrobe  by  taking  her  old  clothes 
apart,  washing  the  material,  and  "'^^''g  new 
skirts  and  dresses. 

As  bitter  as  Honore  Is  about  the  w^fsx* 
system,  she  saves  her  special  ven<»n  for  the 
church  and  a  society  that  calls  Itself  Ohrls- 
ttan. 

She  Is  particularly  angry  with  those  who 
teU  her  her  predicament  is  "God's  will." 

Irish  to  her  toes,  Honore  is  a  gut  Cath(fllo — 
practicing,  believing — a  real  moral  nag. 

"God  does  not  will  that  her  ehlldren  suf- 
fer," she  f  tuned.  "God  loves  you." 

"Senator  Eastland  gets  welfare,"  aba  de- 
clared. 

"Farmers  who  dont  plant  crops  get  paid 
for  not  planting  them.  That's  welfare," 
Honore  charged. 

"Our  Michigan  laglslaton  wanted  to  vote 
themselves  a  dental  care  plan.  On  Aid  W* 
dont  get  money  for  dental  care." 

The  legislators,  she  said,  do  not  tmdentand 
the  moral  nature  of  ths  dedslons  they  maka, 

Honore  believes  In  the  equality  of  all  souls, 
and  does  not  believe  God  rewaids  tiM  Qood 
with  affluence  and  punishes  ths  Bad  with 
poverty. 

But  she  also  understands  that  many  of  the 
asBuimptlons  that  Americans  have  about  ths 
poor  derive  from  the  Calvanlstlc  doctrine. 

So  she  continues  to  maka  a  nulaanoe  of 
hsrself  with  churchnten. 

When  she  sees  a  church  yard  being  pavad 
or  a  new  building  being  raised,  she  malBae 
a  point  of  seeing  the  clergyman  of  the  pazlah 
and  asking  him  what  the  church  had  done 
for  the  poor  in  Its  congregation — before  It 
had  started  construction. 

As  she  described  her  convaraatlons  with 
the  clergy,  her  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and 
her  laughter  bubbled  out.  Tou  realise  that 
caUlng  a  hypocrite  by  his  real  name  Is  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  Honore  Ryan  can  afford. 

Other  than  that,  she  has  her  daughtar. 

Most  of  her  family  aequalntaoees  deaartsd 
along  with  her  husband  and  the  980,000-a- 
year  Income. 

The  few  that  stuck,  she  considers  friends, 
and  she  has  joy  in  them. 

In  complete  innocence,  she  admits  that 
what  she  mlwes  most  about  being  rich  was 
her  freedom  to  be  Lady  Bountiful. 

But  what  really  worries  her  Is  the  situa- 
tion with  her  daughter. 

She  wants  the  girl,  who  has  been  a  wsl- 
f are  child  for  nine  years,  to  be  free  when  shs 
gets  through  school.  She  does  not  want  har 
to  be  chained  to  caring  for  a  sick  mother. 

So.  dally,  she  alts  alone  in  her  unheatsd 
home  and  mulls  over  what  she  can  do  to  hi- 
sure  her  daughter's  freedom  from  ths  w«l- 
tare  bureaucracy. 

At  night,  when  the  pain  Is  too  much  for 
sleep,  she  gets  up  and  slowly  paces  the  floor 
on  crutches  thinking  over  and  over  afaln 
how  she  must  send  her  daughter  away  and 
nsTsr  see  her  again. 
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As  tilings  are  now,  tbat  Is  tbt  only  way 
Honore  can  save  her  daughter  from  haTlng 
to  support  her  when  she  has  graduated  and 
found  a  Job.  The  state  Insists  on  relatives 
who  are  able  supporting  a  member  of  the 
family  who  is  disabled. 

But  Honore  has  not  really  discussed  tbeae 
matters  with  her  child,  and  she  does  not 
know  If  the  girl  will  go,  even  if  Honore  insists. 

So  when  she  Is  alone  or  the  pain  is  to 
great,  though  every  fibre  of  her  body  screams, 
"sin,"  she  considers  a  darker  alternative. 

Fob  Joseph — ^No  Jobs,  Not  Xvxn  SwBBPixa 

(It  is  harder  for  a  man  to  accept  public 
asBlatance  than  it  Is  for  a  woman.  Common 
belief  In  a  woman's  social  rote  In  the  home 
protects  the  woman  on  welfare  to  some  extent 
from  public  soom. 

(Take  for  Instance  the  story  told  In  this 
third  installment  of  a  aeries  telling  the 
human  side  of  Detroit's  welfare  problem. 

(Society  considers  a  man  Inferior,  a  bum. 
If  he  does  not  work.  Increasingly,  however, 
men  are  unable  to  get  work  and  so  far  the 
Work  Incentive  program — a  program  de- 
signed to  give  welfare  clients  enough  skins 
to  find  basic  jobs — ^hasnt  even  scratched  the 
surface.) 

(By  Helen  Pogel) 

Joseph  stared  glumly  out  of  the  car  window 
Into  the  bright  blue  day. 

"I'm  not  proud  of  what  I  do,"  he  mtir- 
mured,  "but  I  will  do  anything  to  see  my 
children  do  not  starve." 

He  had  Just  finished  explaining  bow  he 
answered  newspaper  ads  oSertng  free  pets  to 
good  homes,  how  he  lied  to  get  the  pets,  and 
how  he  took  the  animals  and  sold  them  to 
buy  milk  for  his  children. 

"It  Is  not  that  I  do  not  love  animals,"  he 
explained  careftUly.  "It  is  only  that  I  love 
my  children  more." 

Joseph  feels  bad  about  the  animals.  He  de- 
scribed one  of  them,  a  beautiful  dog,  lovingly 
In  great  detail.  He  woidd  like  to  have  such  a 
pet  himself. 

He  also  feels  bad — ^but  less  so— about  the 
batteries  and  hubcaps  he  stole  from  autos 
parked  In  an  area  of  west  Detroit. 

These  too.  he  sold  to  make  money  for 
food  for  his  five  young  children. 

Joeeph  was  a  sklUed  tradesman  until  a 
drunken  driver  plowed  into  his  car  at  an  out- 
state  Intersection.  The  accident  left  him  with 
permanent  back  Injuries  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  the  heavy  lifting  which 
was  part  of  his  Job. 

So  Joseph  became  an  unskilled  worker  and 
one  with  a  disability  upon  which  industrial 
personnel  people  didn't  want  to  take  a 
chance. 

He  couldn't  even  find  a  Job  as  a  sweeper. 

Joeeph  Is  a  proud  man  with  all  the  entails 
to  one  of  Mexican-American  descent. 

He's  painfully  aware  of  his  wife's  middle 
American  background  and  his  own  minority 
status.  Kven  now  he  cant  tell  her  family  of 
their  problems. 

He  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  Coimty  for 
money  to  support  her. 

He  believes  now  the  pride  which  kept  him 
from  the  welfare  rolls  while  the  food  in  the 
house  dwindled  to  nothing  and  his  children 
weat  hungry,  was  false  pride. 

He  sold  everything  he  had — the  home  fur- 
nishings, his  tool  box,  his  vnfe's  Jewelry — 
even  her  wedding  rings,  until  he  had  nothing 
left  to  sell. 

It  was  not  until  even  his  infant  son  had 
nothing  but  sugar  water  to  drink,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  buying  more  sugar  or 
anything  else  that  he  turned  to  welfare. 

like  all  people  who  seek  welfare,  he  first 
went  to  the  county  for  emergency  and  gen- 
eral assistance.  He  was  eligible  for  Aid  to 
Dependent  ChUdren  of  Unemployed  Fathers 
(ADC-U)  and  if  everything  worked  as  It 
■houKl.  he  would  have  received  it  within 
90  days  after  he  began  receiving  general 
assistance. 
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But  as  it  often  does,  the  vrelfare  system 
failed.  His  application  for  ADC-U  was  de- 
layed more  than  18  months  leaving  Mm  to 
fend  with  the  County  staff  which  everyone 
acknowledges  is  overburdened,  overworked 
and  sometimes  mean. 

(It  is  little  wonder  the  County  assistance 
workers  seem  callous.  They  are  expected  to 
deal  with  at  least  40  cases  during  their  8- 
hotu'  day — 40  cases  of  tragedy  each  day.) 

Joseph  and  bis  family  live  in  the  bottom 
half  of  a  duplex  on  one  of  the  most  wretched 
blocks  of  Detrc^t's  inner  east  side  where  the 
dingy  bouses  in  their  dusty,  littered  yards  tilt 
at  small  crazy  angles  as  though  they  were 
trying  to  avoid  one  another. 

When  a  visitor  knocks,  his  wife  moves  the 
curtain  ever  so  slightly,  then  quickly  opens 
the  door  enough  to  permit  entry.  As  quickly, 
she  cloees  and  locks  the  door.  Joseph's  wife 
Is  afraid  of  tho  neighborhood  she  lives  In. 

She  Is  a  small,  sweet-faced  woman  with 
long  blond  hair. 

Her  face  is  Incredibly  young,  but  her  com- 
pctct,  broad-hipped  body  In  the  old  apron- 
covered  pink  sleeveless  dress  moves  in  har- 
ried starts  and  jerks.  Her  bare  feet  are  shoved 
Into  worn  scuffs.  She  peers  at  you  with 
nervous  eagerness  through  thick  glasses. 

She  is  happy  to  have  company,  and  you 
can  understand  why. 

Their  home  is  a  cnuh  of  four  tiny,  hot 
rooms  where  her  foiur  older  children  (the 
oldest  is  five)  play.  Her  youngest,  a  five- 
month  old  infant,  is  crying  in  the  crib. 

Not  many  people  come  to  see  the  family, 
and  the  children  are  excited  by  the  novelty, 
too.  In  the  excited  running  back  and  tcrth, 
the  toddler,  b€U^y  a  year  old.  cracks  his 
head  against  the  comer  of  a  table,  and  h« 
begins  to  cry  too — bedlam  In  the  four  close 
little  rooms  that  smell  of  bug  poison. 

Joseph's  wife  flies,  first  after  this  child, 
then  that.  She  picks  up  the  crying  Infant 
and  rubs  the  head  of  the  crying  toddler. 

She  smiles  an  apologetic  "I  don't  know 
what's  got  into  them,"  and  turns  angrily  to 
the  older  children.  "Tour  Daddy's  going  to 
get  you,"  she  hisses. 

She  seems  childishly  vulnerable,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  her  chair  In  her  little  locked-tn 
rooms,  siuTounded  by  her  children.  She  looks 
like  a  little  girl  playing  at  being  Mama  m  a 
cruelly  Infinite  game  of  House. 

Joeeph  and  his  wife  believe  it  is  unsafe  for 
her  and  the  children  to  venture  outside  un- 
less he  is  with  them.  So,  though  the  day  is 
sunny  and  bright,  they  stay  in  their  self- 
imposed  prison.  She  keeps  a  long  kitchen 
knife  on  the  ledge  of  the  locked  window  be- 
side the  door. 

She  points  out  that  the  dope  house  down 
the  block,  raided  the  day  before,  is  already 
back  in  business.  There  are  others  she  says, 
that  haven t  been  touched  at  all. 

Besides  that,  there  are  the  street  attacks 
she  has  heard  about,  and  the  break-ins.  So 
even  when  people  come  to  her  door,  she 
doesn't  open  It  unless  she  knows  them. 

A  neighbor  woman  drops  by  to  say  a  Jitney 
will  be  leaving  some  food  on  the  neighbor's 
steps.  Joseph's  wife  scolds  her  for  letting  it 
sit  out  without  watching. 

She  returns  to  perch  once  again,  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair,  and  once  again  she  assaults 
your  emotions  with  that  bright,  expectant 
look. 

Mostly  she  talks  about  the  horror  experi- 
ences the  family  baa  had  as  general  assist- 
ance clients. 

How  she  was  refused  admittance  to  a  hos- 
pital when  she  was  in  labor  because  she 
hadn't  been  to  their  clinic  and  how  she  was 
sent  Into  the  night  with  a  drunken  ambu- 
lance driver  to  Wayne  County  Oeneral. 

How  the  doctor  found  her  anemic  and  re- 
fused to  let  her  nurse  the  child,  but  how  the 
welfare  worker  denied  Joseph  money  to  buy 
baby  bottles  and  a  steriliser  saying,  "If  your 
wife  weren't  so  lasy,  she'd  nurse  the  child," 
so  her  husband  sold  blood  to  get  the  money. 
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How  the  rats  Jumped  out  of  the  stove  when 
Joseph  opened  it  to  light  it;  and  how  the 
rats  kept  Jumping  at  him  until  they  were 
killed,  and  the  family  was  sure  the  rats 
must  have  been  rabid. 

How  the  County  delayed  in  replacing  the 
glasses  which  were  stolen  off  her  face  and 
she  couldnt  see  and  tripped  over  a  chair  and 
dropped  her  Infant  son. 

How  when  Joseph  decided  he  must  get  a 
vasectomy,  the  County  denied  him  funds,  but 
offered  to  finance  a  sterilization  for  his  wife. 

Though  she  tells  her  story  unemotionally, 
the  anger  is  there. 

Tou  can  feel  it  when  she  declares  that  she 
will  make  s\ire  her  kids  "know  how  it  was  so 
they  will  never  treat  others  the  way  we  have 
been  treated." 

And  there  is  defiance  in  her  statement, 
"My  husband  and  I  are  not  going  to  let  the 
welfare  people  put  us  down." 

But  there  are  other  things  too. 

There  Is  fervent  love  and  respect. 

"I  am  so  proud  of  my  husband,"  she  said. 
"Other  men  would  have  walked  away  from 
things  like  this.  He  could  have  walked  out 
anytime.  I  wo\ildn't  have  blamed  him." 

And  they  have  hope. 

Tbey  have  finally  qualified  for  ADC-XT, 
and  they  expect  to  find  a  better  place  to  live. 

If  financially  troubled  Wayne  County 
Community  College  manages  to  stay  open, 
Joeeph  Lb  going  to  school  to  learn  a  new  way 
to  make  a  living.  His  tuition  will  be  paid  by 
scholarship. 

"I  know  when  he  finishes  school,  be  will 
get  a  good  Job,"  said  his  wife. 

All  things  being  equal,  there  will  be  no 
more  children.  Joseph  obtained  a  privately 
financed  vasectomy.  His  wife.  Just  to  be  sure, 
is  taUng  the  PUl. 

And  they  are  making  happy  plans  for  the 
children,  they  do  have.  This  one  will  be  a 
pilot — that  one.  a  doctor. 

Joseph's  wife  is  calmly  confident  when  she 
says,  "Their  sights  will  be  higher  than  ovus 
have  been." 


Mcrr  A  Vrcmc  or  Povxarr  Paxanoia 

(Most  people  who  come  fresh  into  the  wel- 
fare system,  the  victims  of  bad  fortune,  stiU 
have  a  feeling  of  their  intrinsic  worth  as 
human  beings. 

(Trying  to  survive,  they  are  shattered  by 
the  message  tbey  get  from  the  massive,  over- 
burdened welfare  machinery : 

("To  us  you  are  Just  another  case.  Noth- 
ing so  special  about  that." 

(Self -preservation  makes  some  persons 
adopt  a  state  of  mind  which  may  be  called 
poverty  paranoia. 

(It's  easier  for  that  person,  trapped  in  the 
inertia  of  welfare  bureaucracy,  to  believe  he 
is  the  victim  of  persecution,  than  it  Is  for  him 
to  admit  be  is  ao  unimportant  and  impo- 
tent that  he  cannot  even  move  another  hu- 
man lieing  when  he  is  screaming  for  help. 

(Such  a  victim  of  poverty  paranoia  is  de- 
scribed below  in  the  fourth  of  a  series  on 
Detroit  welfare  clients.  The  name  Is  ficti- 
tious, but  the  incidents  are  real.) 
(By  Helen  Fogel) 

There's  an  echo  of  the  World  War  n  era 
in  Elinor  Faltronl's  self-conscioiis  tbe- 
show-must-go-on  style. 

You  can  almost  see  her,  as  a  kid,  model- 
ing herself  after  the  big  movie  stars  of  the 
day.  Back  in  1949,  her  efforts  were  rewarded 
when  she  was  named  Miss  OSR.  That  mo- 
ment Is  still  with  her. 

Now.  head  erect  and  shoiilders  firm,  she 
walks  into  an  unknown  future  with  a  tight 
little  wiggle,  a  bright  smile  poignantly  pasted 
under  the  Uttle-glrl  eyes  In  her  heavily  pan- 
caked face. 

She  Is  BeUy  Orable  dancing  through  a 
hundred  heartaches,  and  spunky  Betty  Hut- 
ton  chasing  the  wolves  from  her  little  sis- 
ter's door. 

But  for  same  who  do  not  ase  her  as  abs 
sew  herself,  she  is  a  damn  nuisance. 
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She  is  a  woman  who  wlU  not  stay  in  her 
place  at  the  end  of  the  bread  line.  She  de- 
mands her  rights — and  some  of  her  wrongs 
too. 

Those  who  would  put  bsr  down,  she 
threatens  with  her  connections — the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  a  cop  she  dates,  newspaper  reporters, 
the  goveroM'  of  Michigan. 

Like  many  women,  she  has  come  to  welfare 
by  way  of  the  divorce  court.  She  is  currently 
receiving  Oeneral  Assistance  and  is  in  line 
for  Aid  to  Dependent  ChUdren. 

Her  divorce  has  been  one  where,  though 
the  decree  has  been  granted,  the  bitter  fight- 
ing continues — over  payment  of  child  sup- 
port, over  visitation  rights,  over  custody  of 
the  children. 

In  a  few  short  years,  in  her  frantic  at- 
tempts to  get  people  to  do  things  her  way, 
she  has  alienated  the  Friend  of  the  Court 
workers,  the  police,  the  sheriff's  deputies,  her 
own  attorneys,  her  case  worker,  and  the 
Judge. 

As  this  story  is  written,  she  is  facing  a 
long-delayed  cvistody  hearing.  Her  two  beau- 
tiful children  have  been  removed  from  her 
care  by  the  court  and  placed  In  a  children's 
boms. 

VICTIIC  OP  A  PLOT 

She  says  to  one  and  all  who  will  listen 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  a  plot  Instigated 
by  her  ex-husband  whom  she  suggests  has 
sinister  underworld  connections. 

Her  story  is  filled  with  references  to  drug- 
addicted  teenage  hustlers,  pushers  with  long 
conviction  reoOTds,  late  night  visits  by  men 
who  break  her  windows,  and  possible  syndi- 
cate men  who  pose  as  welfare  workers  to 
gain  entry  to  her  home. 

Judges,  police,  social  workers — everyone — 
maybe  even  her  own  attorney,  she  says,  are 
m  league  against  her — under  the  influence 
of  her  husband's  underworld  connections. 

She  has  her  story  haphazardly  documented 
in  a  big  black  notebook  filled  with  records 
of  convictions  of  those  whom  she  says  wish 
to  destroy  her.  There  are  records  of  court 
appearances  and  letters  from  a  variety  of 
officials  to  certify  she  has  been  to  see  them 
Or  talked  to  them  about  the  case. 

The  collection  ends  triumphantly  with  re- 
ports from  two  psychiatrists  which  indicate 
she  is  neither  emotionally  unstable  nor  in- 
capable of  caring  for  her  children. 

She  shows  the  collection  to  anyone  who 
evidences  sympathy. 

She  mutters  how  the  Klanner  men  from 
her  southern  Ohio  family  would  know  how 
to  handle  her  ex-husband's  Intransigence. 

After  she  finishes  her  well-knit  narrative, 
you  have  only  one  question:  "Why  wasn't 
some  one  who  was  that  great  a  threat  to  the 
underworld  powers  done  away  with  long 
ago?" 

No  answer. 

It  takes  quite  a  lot  of  calm  reassurance 
to  talk  Elinor  out  of  one  of  her  flights  of 
fancy  and  into  a  state  where  she  can  act  In 
a  realistic  frame  of  mind. 

BHX    imST    STOP    NAGGINO 

Her  attorney  you  assure  her  is  working 
very  hard  in  her  behalf.  She  Is  very  lucky  to 
have  such  a  high  type,  well  qualified  attor- 
ney. Not  all  people  in  her  position  do. 

She  must  stop  calling  and  nagging  him 
about  her  case — demanding,  demanding. 
He'll  throw  her  out.  He's  already  done  It  once, 
and  she  has  had  to  get  someone  less  qualified 
and  she  lost  her  kids  as  a  result. 

He'll  get  them  back  if  she  Just  stays  cool. 

She  mustn't  call  and  threaten  the  people 
at  the  home  where  her  children  are.  Iliey'll 
put  her  back  in  Jail. 

Her  welfare  case  worker  is  Just  a  welfare 
case  worker,  you  explain.  He  wants  to  be 
her  friend.  She's  very  lucky  to  have  one  who 
is  really  sympathetic  to  her  cause. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHXBX     ABB     OBANSCHILOBXITT 

Then.  Elinor's  aged  mother  who  has  b«Ui 
sHUng  In  the  comer  of  the  shiny  white 
kitchen  of  the  far  eastside  home  listening 
to  you  and  Elinor  talk,  begins  to  weep. 

"Where  are  my  grandchildren."  she  sobs. 
"What  have  they  done  with  them?  Why  can't 
I  see  them?"  Her  voice  gets  thinner  and 
higher  and  she  snuffles  like  a  child,  and  wipes 
her  nose  with  the  back  of  a  thin-skinned, 
blue-veined  hand. 

"I  brought  my  children  up  to  do  right. 
Why  did  they  take  our  children.  We  have 
always  been  Ood  fearing  people." 

She  in  really  crying  liard  now.  and  her  (Mi 
body  shakes  with  the  great  sobs  and  the 
tears  flow  In  rivers  down  the  loose  skin  of 
her  wasted  face. 

"Why."  she  begged,  "Why  are  they  doing 
It  to  our  children." 

MxxT  MicRAKL,  A  Client  -Obiem  teu  Social 

WOBKBB 

(The  Welfare  World  Is  a  Orlmms'  fairy 
tale  place  with  the  case  worker  cast  as  Uie 
hateful  stepmother  humiliating  clients,  de- 
nying them  basic  necessities,  making  them 
wait  hours  or  days,  even  monttis  for  a  check 
to  pay  the  gas  bill  or  have  an  aching  tooth 
removed.  That  Is  the  client's  perspective.  In 
today's  story,  the  sixth  of  a  series  examin- 
ing the  human  scene  in  Welfare,  we  get  a 
welfare  worker's  point  of  view.) 

(By  Helen  Fogel) 

Michael  Murphy  doesnt  look  like  a  Ootlilc 
figure.  He  looks  like  the  kid  in  the  sec- 
ond row.  left,  at  a  Stei^ienwulf  concert. 

His  tall,  lanky.  Jean -clad  frame  Is  topi>ed 
by  a  luxiulant  mane  of  shining  hair  that  falls 
well  below  his  shoulders.  He  does  not  sit  In 
a  chair  as  much  as^  with  unconscious  grace, 
he  drapes  himself  over  It. 

Though  he  looks  like  a  Orosse  Point  rtib- 
el.  he's  a  veteran  of  the  welfare  wars.  A  wel- 
fare child  himself,  he's  grown  up  to  become 
a  welfare  case  worker. 

He  freely  admits  that  wasn't  the  way  he 
platmed  It.  but  that  Is  the  way  It  happened. 
In  his  own  way.  now.  he's  dedicated  to  mtik- 
Ing  the  l>est  of  what  he  believes  is  a  vwy 
bad  scene. 

You  may  not  have  recognized  him  right 
away,  but  Michael  Murfdiy  has  appeared  in 
these  stories  before.  He  is  the  man  whom 
Elinor  Faltroni  believed  might  be  a  syndi- 
cate spy  gaining  entry  to  her  home  by  say- 
ing he  was  from  the  welfare  department. 

Murphy  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the 
stcwy. 

"Nobody  trusts  a  person  who  doesnt  give 
them  what  they  need."  he  said.  "We  case 
workers  don't  trust  our  administration." 

He  gives  you  a  long  searching  are-you- 
going-to-laugh-at-me-if-I-say-thls  look  and 
plunges  on. 

"In  fact,  I  have  this  assumption."  he  said. 
"They  are  effectively  keeping  us  so  confused, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  get  together  and  say 
we  have  to  stop  this  madness." 

The  Department,  he  explained  is  undergo- 
ing reorganization.  Divisions  are  moving 
about.  All-important  papers  get  lost. 

Non-degree  people  are  being  hired  to  do 
the  massive  intake  work  which,  hopefully, 
will  free  the  social  workers  to  do  social 
work — make  home  calls  and  seek  services  for 
their  clients. 

However  Murphy  said,  the  new  system 
will  have  some  built  in  hang-ups. 

Intake  work,  dealing  with  whether  people 
are  eligible  for  welfare  benefits,  is  among 
the  most  complex  of  the  many  duties  the 
department  performs. 

Eligibility  for  welfare  in  general  and  each 
benefit  specifically  is  determined  by  as  daz- 
zling and  complete  a  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  was  ever  created  by  legislative  or 
administrative  flat. 
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Almost  every  day  brings  a  memo  eliminat- 
ing an  old  rule  or  adding  a  new  one. 

With  more  than  three  years  experience  In 
the  Department,  Murphy  believes  he  could 
spend  his  entire  working  day  trying  to  keep 
on  top  of  what  the  newest  regulations  are  on 
eligibUity. 

In  addition  to  that.  Intake  workers  are  the 
welfare  clients'  first  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services.  The  new  workers 
will  be  the  least  experienced  and  least  paid 
members  of  the  staff. 

"Clients  ttilnk  they're  getUng  taken  now," 
Murphy  groaned.  "Just  wait,  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  all  hell  is  going  to  break  loose  around 
here." 

And,  of  course,  the  number  of  cases  each 
worker  will  be  responsible  for  will  be  In- 
creased, because,  theoretically,  at  least,  tbs 
work  load  is  being  decreased. 

Now  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  workers 
may  handle  as  many  as  100  cases.  The  new 
Intake  workers  will  be  expected  to  keep  track 
of  the  eligibUity  of  260  cases — each  one  a  per- 
son with  needs  as  great  as  any  we  have 
written  about,  each  one  a  person  down  so 
low,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  looks 
like  up  to  him. 

rr'S   KOBZ  THAN   A   JOB 

Murphy  considers  himself,  like  his  clients, 
a  victim  of  the  misery  biislness  the  welfare 
system  has  become.  Rationally,  he  knows  he 
is  better  off  than  his  clients  because  he  is 
making  a  regular  Income  which  is  well  above 
the  poverty  level  (though  not  above  the 
moderate  Income  level)   from  the  system. 

Rationally,  he  knows.  If  he  picks  his  com- 
panions carefully,  at  the  end  of  the  workday, 
he  can  leave  the  misery  business  behind  him 
and  think  of  other  things.  His  clients  must 
live  with  it  all  the  time  imtU  they  find  a 
way  to  become  self-supporting. 

But,  says  Muipby,  he  doesn't  manage  to 
get  away  from  it. 

He  is  one  of  the  group  of  case  workers  in 
the  department  called  "client  oriented." 

For  them,  their  work  is  more  than  Just  a. 
way  to  make  a  living. 

They  sympathize  vrtth  the  client's  prob- 
lems. They  und^stand  his  point  of  view, 
and  try  to  make  the  system  work  to  bla- 
beneflt. 

For  such  "client-oriented"  sodal  workers. 
the  welfare  system  Is  a  source  of  endless 
frustration. 

Murphy  wn^M  it  up  In  a  succinct  sentence. 

"You  do  the  state's  work  first,  then  t^e 
client's  work." 

The  state's  work  Includes  paperwork  In 
multiple  copies  for  every  request,  It  in- 
cludes the  regxilar  checks  on  current  client's 
eligibility.  It  Includes  more  paperwork  be^ 
cause  regulations  require  several  documents 
to  Justify  each  expenditure. 

HOW  TO  GET  TEETH  PIXXD 

For  Instance,  getting  teeth  fixed  for  a  wel- 
fare client  is  a  little  like  gebtlng  an  automo- 
bile repaired  by  an  insurance  company.  The 
client  must  go  to  the  dentist  and  get  cost 
estimates  and  an  estimate  on  whether  the 
bad  teeth  are  undermining  his  health. 

The  social  worker  collects  the  estimates  and: 
certification  of  necessity  and  requests  an. 
expendittire  for  the  service.  He  sends  it  on 
Its  way. 

Along  the  way.  It  must  get  signatures  of  ap>> 
proval  from  each  supervisor  on  the  line,  each 
of  whom  may  send  it  back  to  the  social  work- 
er for  more  information  and  docimienta- 
tion,  and  the  process  starts  all  over  again. 

If  final  approval  comee,  it  takes  several, 
months. 

Murphy  says  it  is  practically  Impossible  to< 
get  an  i4>proval  for  repair  at  teeth.  Moat  wtf '^ 
fare  clients  with  tooth  i»oblems  have  the 
teeth  pulled. 

"A  client  must  be  practically  without  teeth 
and  starving  trcHn  Inability  to  eat  beforfr 
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the  Departmuit  Kill  Mpprov*  bridgework." 
■aid  lluipby. 

AU  requests  for  expenditure  must  go  tlM 
■Bine  route  and  get  eU  aupervlaon  tlgoa- 
toree  before  the  cheoka  are  dlabureed.  It's 
a  hasele  that  oan  laat  weeks. 

Now  because  of  the  reorganlBatlon,  papers 
BotnetUnes  get  routed  to  the  wrong  plaoe  and 
may  lie  on  someone's  desk  for  weeks  before 
they  get  properly  rerouted. 

Murphy  has  his  favorite  story. 

An  ADC  client  of  his,  living  In  a  west  side 
neighborhood  where  rats  abound  was  having 
a  problem  with  her  children. 

The  kids  would  wake  at  night  screaming 
either  from  the  reality  of  rats  or  from  ter- 
rible nightmares  caused  by  the  preeenoe  of 
rats  In  their  yard  and  alley. 

The  hoiise  was  shabby  and  In  poor  repair, 
so  Murphy  requested  a  strong  rat  wall  be  put 
up  to  keep  the  rats  outside. 

Such  a  request  Is  fairly  routine,  he  ex- 
plained. It  Is  Justified  and  usually  gets 
prompt  attention.  No  one  In  the  department 
wants  a  child  Injured  by  rats  as  the  result 
Qt  deUy. 

So  Murphy  sent  the  request  along  with 
great  faith.  Weeks  went  by,  and  he  dldnt 
hear  from  It.  He  began  to  check  the  atapa  the 
request  would  make  along  the  route.  No  one 
knew  where  It  was. 

Be  was  about  to  start  the  process  all  over 
again  when  he  stom>ed  to  visit  a  friend  In 
another  division  of  the  department.  As  he 
sat  and  chatted  with  his  friend,  his  friend's 
■upervleor  called  out  "Does  anyone  know 

anything  about 7"  He  gave  the  name  of 

Murphy's  client. 

Murphy  yelled  and  ran  for  the  olBoe. 

There  It  was,  neat  as  a  pin — the  authorl< 
satlon  for  his  client's  rat  wall,  ocMnpletely  off 
its  prescribed  routing  pattern. 

It's  one  of  Murphy's  few  happler-ever-after 
tales,  and  he  tells  it  with  obvious  gratifica- 
tion. 

TKKT  TBT  OTHSB  WATB 

Many  workers  with  Murphy's  conmiltment 
to  the  client  simply  do  not  last  In  the  De- 
partment. Unable  to  deal  with  their  own 
firustratlons,  they  quit  aixd  look  for  other 
ways  to  do  what  they  think  the  department 
■bould  be  doing. 

Murphy  qiUt  once  too.  He  had  taken  his 
college  degree  in  speech  and  drama.  He  tried 
to  make  it  in  radio  and  TV  but  dUtnt. 

He  looked  for  other  Jobs,  but  Joba  were 
scarce.  He  lived  for  a  while  on  credit.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  says,  his  credit  was  good.  In  the 
end,  he  built  up  such  a  string  of  bills,  he  had 
to  take  the  only  Job  available.  So  he  went 
back  to  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

He  believes  he  has  learned  to  handle  his 
frustration  better  now. 

■afs  odd."  he  mused.  "How  you  oan  get 
used  to  people  needing  furniture— beds. 
You're  Just  past  It  aU." 

Vow,  he  said,  he  works  on  the  assumpUoo 
that  when  .ils  clients  need  something,  there 
is  someplace  he  can  get  It — If  not  through 
the  Department  of  Social  Services,  some- 
where else. 

In  each  caae  at  need,  he  goea  the  route  at 
every  public  or  private  reeouroe  he  has 
learned  of  In  his  years  of  trying  to  provide 
for  people  who  cant  pay. 

Be  does  everything  he  can  to  teaCh  his 
clients  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  worklngB 
at  the  system  to  get  what  they  need.  Tlien. 
If  everything  falls,  he  Is  at  least  satisfied 
he  has  done  his  part  to  make  It  work.  That 
way,  he  explained,  be  escapes  the  bitterness 
at  acknowledging  personal  faUure. 

RTTSiaATIOH  FOB  AU. 

AU  Department  sooUI  workers,  be  said, 
suffer  In  some  degree  from  his  awm  sense  at 
fmstrattoo.  whether  they  ace  "cUent- 
octonted"  ornoC 

'Vren  thoae  who  are  Just  here  to  do  the 
Job."  to*  said,  "want  to  be  able  to  do  a  de- 
cent Job.  Nobody  wants  to  be  a  bad  gny." 
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-Tm  very  pesslmlstld,"  he  said.  "TVa  going 
to  get  so  much  worse." 

HA  reminisced  brlefiy  about  his  growing 
up  as  a  welfare  child — his  Inability  to  ke^ 
vp  with  his  schoolmates  In  clothes  and  style. 
He  qx>ke  of  the  high  echoed  teachers  w^o 
took  him  aside  and  worked  with  him  to 
raise  his  sights.  Because  of  their  extra  time 
and  work,  he  went  on  to  college — the  only 
child  in  his  family  to  do  that. 

He  doeent  believe  many  welfare  kids  In 
the  Detroit  schools  get  that  kind  of  break. 

He  spoke  of  how  he  came  into  the  welfare 
system  to  work,  aware  of  the  social  worker's 
pitfalls — having  seen  them  from  the  other 
Bide  of  the  fence.  He  knew  irtiat  he  dldnt 
want  to  be. 

But  he  shook  his  head  at  the  terrtUe,  final 
futility  of  aU  his  good  Intentions. 

"I  find  myself."  he  said,  "doing  the  things 
that  were  done  to  us." 

Ws  Cak  Clzajt  XJr  tbx  Wwlwmmx  Mns 
(By  Helen  Vogel) 

CBenerally,  we  learn  of  the  horror  of  our 
nation's  welfare  mess  through  statistics. 

We  learn  that  8.3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  13.6  million  persons,  are  receiving 
welfare  payments  that  cost  the  nation  •M.a 
billion  last  year  and  that  next  year's  cost 
will  be  even  greater. 

We  learn  that  nationally  seven  out  of  10  of 
the  people  on  welfare  are  white,  that  In 
Michigan  a  family  of  four  on  welfare  re- 
ceives $S,no  a  year  for  personal  and  house- 
hold needs  compared  with  the  Biureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  lowest  standard  budget  of 
$4,023  a  year. 

We  leam  that  the  average  time  spent  on 
welfare  Is  3.1  years. 

If  we  would  let  them,  the  figures  would 
tell  ua  that  we  have  failed. 

We  have  failed  both  the  poor  and  the  tax- 
payer. Those  who  must  foot  the  bill  for  the 
skyrocketing  welfare  costs  are  not  getting 
results  for  their  money. 

Over  the  past  five  days,  the  Free  Frees 
has  tried  to  present  the  welfare  story  In  a 
different  way— through  the  experiences  of 
welfare  recipients  and  caae  workers. 

None  of  the  four  people,  whoee  stories  we 
have  written,  is  on  welfare  because  he  or 
she  wants  it  that  way. 

Anna,  an  ADC  mother,  had  family  prob- 
lems and  had  to  quit  her  Job  to  caie  for 
her  children.  She  had  no  marketable  skills, 
and  could  not  make  a  living  wage  If  she  went 
to  work. 

Bonore  Is  totally  dlaabled.  Joseph  no 
longer  has  a  trade  and  Is  unable  to  find  an 
unskilled  Job. 

Elinor,  who  was  a  computer  punch-card 
operator,  dldnt  work  while  she  was  married 
and  now  must  get  a  training  brush-up  be- 
fore she  can  get  a  Job. 

Michael  Murphy,  the  welfare  worker,  ex- 
plained the  dilemma  of  the  case  worker,  tbe 
middlemen  In  the  mess.  Pressured,  hassled, 
overworked,  some  of  them  react  by  t^nwg 
their  frustrations  out  on  the  welfare  clients. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  to  turn  themselves 
off  to  the  din  of  misery  stories  they  hear 
constantly  m  order  to  function  at  all. 

In  the  cases  of  Anna  and  Honors,  we  see 
the  pressures  poor  families  must  oope  with 
In  a  society  where  affluenoe  Is  the  norm.  In 
the  case  of  Kllnor  we  see  how  much  depriva- 
tion can  effect  a  person's  ability  to  function 
rationally. 

If  we  are  sensitive  and  thoughtful  people, 
we  know  their  problems  are  our  problems 
because  we  have  created  a  society  where  ma- 
terial things  are  a  badge  of  worth  and  pov- 
erty Is  a  badge  of  shame. 

We  have  created  a  society  where  minorities 
and  women  do  not  have  the  same  appot- 
ttmltlss  to  leam  and  earn  as  white  man. 
We  have  created  a  soeletjr  whieb  woctfilpa 
the  young  and  the  strong  and  would  Ilk*  to 
Ignore  the  Infirm,  Uke  a  oarMess  housewife 
sweeping  the  dirt  under  the  nis. 
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Our  poor  come  predominantly  from  these 
eiasBlficatlons,  the  old,  the  Infirm,  women 
and  minorities. 

It  Is  unfair  at  this  point  to  blame  the  poor 
for  the  monster,  we.  as  a  people,  have 
created. 

As  philosopher  cartoonist  Walt  Kelly 
wrote,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  la 
us." 

The  question  m\ist  not  be  "Should  we  do 
something?" 

The  question  must  be  "What  will  we  do 
and  how?" 

The  welfare  system  shotild  not  be  re- 
formed. It  should  be  replaced. 

We  must  design  a  system  that  Is  not  a  wel- 
fare system  at  all.  We  must  design  a  sya- 
tem  that  Is  an  income  malntence  system  as 
President  Nixon's  Family  Asalstanoe  Flan 
(FAF)  U  at  Ite  best. 

Ihe  only  eligibility  requirement  should  be 
lack  of  Income  at  a  certain  level.  The  sug- 
gested FAF  level  U  $3,400  which  orlUos  say 
Is  too  low. 

The  government  should  become  an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort — provide  work  for  those 
unemployed  who  are  able  to  work,  but  such 
vrork  should  be  paid  at  the  minimum  wage, 
not  at  the  $1.30  an  hoitf  suggested  In  cur- 
rent leglslatlon-elther  FAF  or  the  plan  de- 
signed by  Wilbur  Mills. 

To  force  the  poor  to  work  at  Ibbb  than  the 
minimum  wage  is  the  rankest  sort  of  dis- 
crimination and  punitive  action. 

Besides  it  doesnt  do  the  Job.  Even  workers 
making  the  minimum  wage  are  poor.  They 
do  not  make  In  a  year  of  40-hoxir  weeks  more 
than  the  Social  Security  Adml  nlstratlon'B 
poverty  line  figtire  of  $3,900. 

We  must  change  the  welfare  system,  be- 
cause It's  right  that  we  do — ^because  It  la 
our  mess  and  we  have  created  It.  and  be- 
cause It  Is  oiur  country  and  our  future  wbUdi 
Is  at  stake. 
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PRIVATE  BROADCASTE31S  UNDER 
ATTACTK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

aw   LOUZBXAJTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  in- 
cident In  the  series  of  concerted  attacks 
which  seem  to  be  designed  to  undermine 
the  puldic  confidence  in  free  mterprise 
broadcasting  occurred  July  22, 1971. 

A  tax-free  grant  supported  instita- 
tion  calling  itself  the  Stem  Community 
Law  Firm  has  petitioned  the  FCC  to  force 
broadcast  stations  to  disclose  hereto- 
fore private  yearly  financial  statements. 
Profit  to  people  like  the  Stems  is 
immoral. 

The  next  logical  st«  is  to  force  these 
broadcasters  to  disclose  all  of  their  activ- 
ities, connected  with  broadcasting  or 
not. 

Such  activities  that  follow  the  pattern 
established  by  the  contrived  uproar  over 
the  ocmgresfiional  attempt  to  cite  CBS  for 
contempt  can  only  result  in  a  public  ety 
for  nationalized  broadcastinff  systems — 
one  of  the  last  steps  that  this  country 
must  take  to  reach  total  socialism. 

I  ask  that  a  related  news  article  de- 
tailing the  filing  of  this  petlticm  by  a  firm 
operating  under  a  $150,000  tax-free  grant 
f  nmi  the  Phflips  M.  Stem  FWnily  Fund 
be  inserted  in  the  Rbcokd. 


Tbe  article  f (dlows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  July  23,  1971] 

FoscB  DtacLomnx  or  Bboadcar^u'  Fomdo, 

FCX3  UlOBt 

(By  Stephen  Axig) 

A  Washington  public-Interest  law  firm 
has  urged  the  Federal  Communloations  Oom- 
mlsslon  to  force  broadcast  station  ownata  to 
disclose  their  heretofore  private  yearly  finan- 
cial statonents. 

me  Stem  Community  Law  Finn  requested 
in  a  petition  filed  late  yeeterday  at  the  FCC 
that  the  commlSBlon  amend  Its  rules  to  make 
annual  financial  rep<nts  puUlc 

At  the  same  time  It  propoeed  that  the 
FCC  also  require  broadcasters  to  state  Jvist 
how  much  money  they  are  qModing  on  varl- 
oxu  types  of  public  service  programing. 

Hie  firm  argues  that  only  through  such 
Information  can  the  public  determine 
whether  a  broadcaster  Is  devoting  adequate 
reaources  to  (qwratlng  his  statlMi  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Tlie  proposed  rule,  irtilch  Is  likely  to  be 
Btroni^y  opposed  by  the  broadcast  Industry, 
would  also  require  each  broadcaster  to  Ust 
■epctrately  programming  expenditures  for 
news,  puHlc  affairs,  locaUy  produced  pro- 
grama  and  other  non-entertainment 
programs. 

OTHBB  OBOVPS  IKVOLVXD 

Tlie  Stem  Community  Law  Firm — ^whlch 
has  been  operating  about  a  year  largely 
through  a  $160,000  grant  from  the  FhlUpe  M. 
Stem  FUnUy  Fund— lUed  the  peUUon  In  Its 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  National  Oltlaens 
Oommlttee  for  Broadccwtlng  and  The  Cltl- 
■ens  Communications  Center,  both  Washing- 
ton-based organlzatlooa  Invtdved  In  broad- 
cast research,  the  media  problem  and  activ- 
ities at  the  FCC  which  Include  obtaining 
greater  dtlaen  participation  In  broadcasting. 

In  Justifying  the  proposal,  the  petltloa 
notea  that  both  the  FCC  and  the  courts  have 
said  that  a  broadcast  station's  performance 
should  be  measured  at  llcense-reiiewal  time 
In  substantial  part  by  the  extent  to  which 
It  reinvests  Its  profits  and  reeouroes  In  locaUy 
oriented  programming. 

"Nevertheless,  the  oommlsslcm  rules  have 
placed  the  financial  Information  it  receives 
In  confidential  status,  hidden  from  public 
view,"  the  petition  says. 

nCPOSTANT   TASSenCK 

As  a  result,  community  groups  which  want 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  their  local 
stations  at  renewal  time  are  told  that  one 
Important  yardstick  of  past  performance  Is 
the  station's  dedication  of  profits  and  reve- 
nuee  to  oommunlty-orlented  programming. 

"Yet.  at  the  same  time,  they  are  told  that 
the  financial  information  by  which  that  de- 
cision la  measured  Is  unavailable  to  them." 
the  petition  argues. 

The  FCC  hM  made  financial  Information 
available  In  the  past,  but  only  when  It  was 
convinced  there  were  persuasive  reasons  for 
making  It  available.  However,  the  Stem 
group  notes  that  when  this  Information  "Is 
occasionally  and  reluctantly  released.  It  Is 
provided  In  a  form  which  does  not  reveal 
the  actual  extent  to  which  stations  devote 
their  resources  to  specific  programming 
catagorlee — such  as  nevrs,  public  affairs  and 
other  community  service  programs." 

FBXVIOTrS  BXQirXBT 

The  prapoaai.  follows  by  lees  than  a  week 
a  request  by  the  Stem  firm  for  permission  to 
Inspect  the  armual  financial  reports  of  three 
majw  television  stations  In  Albuquerque, 
(New  Mexico)— KOB-TV,  KOAT-TV.  and 
KOOMTV. 

In  the  New  Mexico  matter,  the  Stem  firm 
Is  repreeentlng  with  out  charge  the  Allanaa 
Federal  de  Puebloe  Llbree,  a  New  Mexico 
group  whoee  stated  aim  is  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  Mexican-Americans.  It 
repreeents  more  than  3000  families,  of  whom 
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more  than  half  earn  leas  than  $8  thousand 
a  year— the  national  poverty  levti  minlmimi, 
The  move  to  seek  the  financial  statements 
Is  likely  In  i»«paratlon  to  file  petitions  urging 
the  FCC  to  deny  license  renewals  to  nearly 
every  broadcast  station  In  New  Mexico.  Tlie 
Altaniat  believes  tha.t  Albuquerque  broad- 
castan  In  particular  have  not  devoted  enough 
of  th^  time  or  resourcee  to  the  proMems  of 
the  Mexican-American  populatlcm,  the  larg- 
est single  minority  group  In  New  Mexloa 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  SPONSORS  OF 
NONPROFIT  HOUSING 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THZ  UBiaxcT  or  ooltjmbia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  FADNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  designed  to 
provide  the  District  govemmmt  the 
tools  to  moimt  an  attack  on  the  severe 
housing  crisis  facing  this  city. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  is  the  need 
for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
for  persons  of  low  and/or  modemate  in- 
come. It  has  been  estimated  that  over 
100.000  families — one-third  of  the  house- 
holds of  this  dty— live  in  dilapidated, 
overcrowded,  or  overpriced  housing,  of 
whom  51,600  consist  of  low-  or  moderate- 
income  families  that  would  qualify  for 
housing  cfwstruction  under  existing  fed- 
erally aided  programs.  The  housing  need 
in  this  city  is  not  less  than  10,(K)0  new 
or  rehabilitated  hou^ng  units  per  year. 
Anything  less  than  that  will  be  inade- 
quate because  it  will  mean  that  In  10 
years  this  city  will  still  not  have  an  ade- 
quate number  of  housing  facilities. 
Right  now.  over  30.000  families  are  with- 
in the  range  of  public  housing  which 
has  a  waiting  list  of  over  5,000  i^plicants. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area 
will  need  270.000  units  within  the  next  10 
years  if  it  is  to  meet  the  rise  of  popula- 
tion. There  has  been  no  progress  toward 
that  goal.  Unless  progress  is  realized, 
people  will  continue  to  live  in  overcrowd- 
ed and  substandard  housing.  At  least  10 
percent  of  the  District's  housing  is  over- 
crowded with  more  than  100,000  children 
growing  up  here  under  housing  condi- 
tions which  create  psychological,  social, 
and  medical  impairments  thai  render 
home  life  all  but  absolutely  intolerable. 

The  difficulty  that  has  been  faced  in 
attempts  to  develop  additional  housing 
units  for  low-  or  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies under  existing  Federal  mortgage 
programs  has  been  the  inability  of  po- 
tential nonprofit  sponsors  of  such  hous- 
ing to  obtain  needed  fimds  prior  to  con- 
struction so  that  such  organizations  can 
move  forward  with  worthwhile  housing 
plans.  This  legislation  would  create  a  re- 
volving housing  seed  money  fund  from 
which  nonprofit  sp>onsors  could  borrow, 
with  no  interest,  to  defray  preconstruc- 
tion  costs. 

This  city's  housing  crisis  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  development  of  new 
housing  through  nonprofit  sponsors 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward alleviation  of  the  distressing  hous- 
ing conditions  of  many  moderate-income 
persons  and  families.  By  establishing  the 
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proposed  revolving  fund  to  provide  pre- 
construction  cajrttal— "seed  money"— for 
these  sponsors,  a  beginning  would  be 
achieved  in  the  direction  of  meeting 
these  urgent  needs. 

I  have  set  forth  below  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  which  was  transmitted  in 
a  letter  from  the  District  government  to 
the  Speaker: 

Tbb  Dibtbct  or  OounaxA. 
WaahtHgton,  D.O^  January  29, 1971. 
The  Sfeakxx, 

VJS.  Haute  of  Repreaejitattve$, 
Wathington.  D.O. 

Mr  DxAs  Ma.  Spbaxxb:  The  OommlBBlooer 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  draft  blU  "To  establish  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  development  of  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  Income  persons  and 
families  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Colxmibla,  and  for 
other  purpoeea." 

Tbit  propoeed  legislation  Is  compoMd  of  two 
tltlea. 

TlUs  X.  to  be  cited  as  the  TMstrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia Housing  Seed  Money  Act",  estab- 
lishes a  revcdvlng  fund  consisting  of  mppro' 
priated  monies,  monies  repaid  to  the  fund, 
and  sums  from  any  other  source,  Including 
monies  from  unclaimed  Intangible  property 
In  the  custody  of  the  District  Oovemment. 
niese  monies  would  be  loaned  to  nox4>rofit 
housing  qxmsors  for  planning  purposes.  A 
more  detailed  summary  and  Justification  of 
this  Utle  of  the  blU  is  attached. 

■ntle  n.  to  be  dted  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Unclaimed  Property  Act",  would 
adopt  for  the  DUtrlot  of  Columbia  the  Uni- 
form Disposition  of  Unclaimed  Property  Act 
now  effective  In  «<g>'***'"  Statee.  The  leglala- 
tlon  would  make  the  Oovemment  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbla  the  cxistodlan  of  un- 
claimed Intangible  property  in  the  District. 
A  more  detailed  summary  and  Jiistlficatlon 
for  this  title  is  also  attached. 

For  the  reasons  stated  In  the  attached  Jus- 
tification the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  urges  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
by  the  Congrees.  The  District  of  Ooltunbla 
CoxmcU  has  expressed  Its  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Obaham  W.  Watt, 
Aaalstant  to  the  CommUMioner. 
For:  Waltxb  E.  WASHiMOTOjr, 

Oommistioiier. 

SUICMABT    AMD    JUHTITIUATION    Or    PXOVISIOira 
or   TRX   DKATT   BXLZ.   "To   EStABUSH   A  Bk- 

VOLVINO  Fund  roa  tux  DxvxiomxMT  Of 
HouaiNa  roa  Low-  and  Modkkatx-Imcomx 

PXKSONS    AMD     FtMTT.TXB     ZM     THX    DlSlBILT 

or  CoLTncBiA,  To  Paovms  roa  trx  Dis- 
posrnoM  or  Umclaikxs  Pbopxxtt  im  trs 
Dbisict    or    CoLmaoA.    amd    rot    Othxs 

PUXPOOBS" 

TITLX  I — DISTUCT   OT  COLXnOOA   BOUBIM0 
8XXD  KONXT  ACT 

One  of  the  moet  pressing  problems  now 
facing  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  need 
for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for 
persons  of  low  or  moderate  Income.  An  ap- 
proach to  providing  such  housing  showing 
significant  promise  for  alleviating  the  hous- 
ing shortage  for  thoee  most  In  need  Is  through 
existing  federally  aided  mortgage  programs 
which  enable  nonprofit  organisations  to  en- 
ter the  housing  development  fitid.  To  some 
extent  there  has  been  encouraging  activity 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  part  of 
nonprofit  groups  which  Indicates  that 
through  private  Initiative  much  can  be  ao- 
oompllshed  In  meeting  theee  needs.  Neverthe- 
less, there  U  dearly  an  urgent  demand  for 
many  additional  housing  units  to  be  devel- 
oped under  the  qwnsorshlp  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations. It  has  been  estimated  that  m^rox- 
Imatdy  61.600  households  hi  the  District 
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conilst  of  low  or  modenite  Income  families 
that  would  qviallfy  for  boiulng  constructed 
under  »^«ting  federally  aided  programs. 
However,  the  dUBculty  that  has  been  en- 
countered In  attempts  to  develop  additional 
housing  units  for  low  or  moderate  income 
families,  under  the  existing  federal  mortgage 
programs,  has  been  the  Inability  of  potential 
nonprofit  sponsors  of  such  housing  to  ob- 
tain needed  funds  prior  to  construction  so 
that  such  organizations  can  move  forward 
with  worthwhile  housing  plans.  This  Inabil- 
ity to  obtain  so-called  "seed  money"  fre- 
quently frustrates  rttempts  to  develop  this 
▼Itally  needed  housing. 

Section  101  of  ttUe  I  of  the  draft  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  short  title.  Section  103  contains 
definitions. 

Section  108  of  Utle  I  establishes  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Housing  Revolving  Fund. 
It  provides  for  the  payment  Into  the  fund 
of  monies  appropriated  for  that  purpose; 
monies  repaid  to  the  fund  by  those  receiving 
advances  from  the  fund;  and  any  sums  made 
available  for  the  fund  from  any  other  source. 
It  also  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  de- 
posit Into  the  fund  monies  received  pursuant 
to  the  proposed  District  of  Colxunbla  Un- 
<dalmed  Property  Act  (title  n  of  the  bill). 
Such  monies  from  dormant  accounts  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  significant  source  of 
revenue  for  the  proposed  District  of  Colum- 
bia Housing  Revolving  Fund.  Although  no 
information  Is  available  at  this  time  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  revenue  such  dor- 
mant accounts  might  produce.  It  Is  believed 
that  they  may  provide  sufBdent  sums  for 
deposit  In  the  revolving  fund  so  that  appro- 
priations for  the  fund  may  not  be  necessary. 

Section  104  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
make  nonlnterest  bearing  short-term  ad- 
vance* to  ntmproflt  bousing  sponsors  for 
hovislng  projects.  Such  advances  may  be  used 
only  to  defray  the  preconstruction  costs  of 
such  projects. 

SecUon  105  authorlBes  the  District  of 
C<dumbla  Council  to  make  rules,  regulatlcxis, 
and  orders  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
title.  The  final  section  of  the  title  authorizes 
^proprlatlons  to  carry  out  Its  purixwes,  to 
the  extent  there  Is  need  for  such  appropria- 
tions. 

The  bousing  crisis  In  the  District  cannot 
be  overstated,  and  the  development  of  new 
housing  nonprofit  sponsors  under  existing 
federaUy  aided  mortgage  programs  could 
make  a  large  contribution  toward  alleviating 
the  distressing  conditions  of  law  and  moder- 
ate Income  persons  and  families.  By  estab- 
lishing the  proposed  revolving  fund  to 
provide  the  preconstructlon  capital  for  such 
sponsors,  a  major  step  would  be  achieved  In 
the  direction  of  meeting  these  urgent  needs. 

rrrLX   n — oxsraicr   or   Columbia    cnclauckd 

paOPXKTT  ACT 

Enactment  for  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  1966  revision  of  the  Uniform  Disposition 
of  Unclaimed  Property  Act  approved  In  1955 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  and  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  already  in  effect  In  eighteen 
States  either  In  Its  original  form,  or  In  the 
revised  form,  would  provide  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate basis  for  dealing  with  the  troublesome 
problem  of  imclalmed  Intangible  property, 
such  as  dormant  bank  accounts,  unclaimed 
funds  held  by  life  insurance  companies, 
deposits  and  refunds  held  by  utilities,  xmdts- 
trlbuted  dividends  and  distribuOons  of  busi- 
ness associations,  property  of  business  asso- 
ciations and  *>«"fcing  or  financial  organiza- 
tions held  in  tb«  course  of  dissolution,  prop- 
erty held  by  fiduciaries,  property  held  by  the 
courts  and  by  public  officers  and  agencies, 
and  miscellaneous  personal  property  held  for 
another  person.  This  title  also  deals  with  the 
matter  of  multiple  liability  on  the  part  of  a 
holder  of  unclaimed  property  over  which  two 
or  more  jurisdictions  seek  to  assert  a  claim. 
Finally,  the  title  makes  It  possible  for  those 
penons  who  have  unclaimed  property  In  their 
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possession  to  close  out  the  account  relating 
to  it,  thereby  relieving  themselves  from 
maintaining  a  current  record  of  the  property. 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  say.  however,  that 
the  owner  of  any  such  property  would  be 
deprived  of  his  rights  In  it.  The  Uniform 
Dl^KMltlon  of  Unclaimed  Property  Act  Is  cus- 
todial In  its  nature,  and  its  operation  does 
not  result  in  the  loss  of  the  pr<q>erty  rights 
of  the  owner  of  the  unclaimed  property 
which  IS  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Under  title  II.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would,  after  a  specified  period  of 
time,  take  c\istody  of  the  property  and  re- 
main the  custodian  in  perpetiilty.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  District  would 
have  to  keep  a  record  of  the  property  on  a 
permanent  basis,  so  that  if  the  owner  of  the 
vmclalmed  property  should  present  a  claim 
for  It.  his  claim  would  be  honored.  In  this 
respect,  the  proposed  legislation  differs  from 
the  escheat  type  of  statute,  under  which  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  property  Is  fore- 
closed. 

Title  n  consists  of  thirty  sections,  the  first 
two  of  which  respectively  provide  for  a  short 
title  and  define  terms.  These  are  followed  by 
sections  defining  and  describing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  various  classes  of  prop- 
erty are  to  be  presumed  abandoned  under 
the  title.  Separate  sections  deal  with  prop- 
erty held  or  owing  by  banks  or  other  financial 
organizations,  Insurance  corporations,  public 
utilities,  other  business  associations,  trustees 
in  corporate  dissolution  proceedings,  fidu- 
ciaries, and  courts  and  other  public  agencies. 
Section  210  Is  an  omnibus  section  covering 
all  other  items  held  or  owing  "in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  holder's  business."  Section  311 
is  the  key  section  of  the  title,  for  It  contains 
the  provisions  which  preclude  the  possibility 
of  multiple  liability  being  Un{>osed  upon  the 
holder  of  unclaimed  property  against  which 
two  or  more  jurisdictions  seek  to  assert  a 
claim.  The  remaining  sections  of  the  title 
deal  principally  with  procediiral  matters,  in- 
cluding the  reporting  of  unclaimed  property, 
the  giving  of  notice  to  owners,  delivery  of 
property  Into  the  custody  of  the  District,  and 
various  provisions  pursuant  to  which  the 
owner  may  subsequently  present  his  claim  to 
the  District  and  recover  his  property. 

The  proposed  Uniform  Disposition  of  Un- 
claimed Property  Act,  if  enacted  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Congress,  will  serve 
to  protect  the  interest  of  owners;  relieve  the 
holders  of  such  property  from  annoyance, 
expense,  and  liability;  preclude  multiple  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  such 
property;  and  give  the  District  the  use  of 
oonsldenble  stuns  of  money  that  otherwise 
will  remain  dormant  and  unproductive. 


Jidy  26 y  1971 


SUBVERSIVE  ACnvmES  CONTROL 
BOARD  FUNDINO  EXAMINED 


First,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  40,  the  senators 
defeated  an  amendment  that  would  have 
killed  the  board  by  cutting  off  its  fluids. 
Then,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  37,  they  c^pted 
against  expanding  the  board's  pwwers  as  re- 
quested by  President  Nixon.  This  means,  if 
the  Senate  has  its  way,  that  the  board  will 
continue  to  exist  for  at  lesist  one  more  year, 
that  its  five  members  will  continue  to  draw 
$36,000  salaries,  that  it  wlU  have  $450,000  to 
spend  and  that  it  will  have  nothing  to  do 

The  leglslaitors  should  have  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  Senators  Proxmlre  and  Ellen- 
der.  They  should  have  let  the  bureaucratic 
anachronism  fade  away  along  with  the  other 
memories  of  the  witch-hunt  years.  But  they 
didn't.  And  so  the  conference  committee 
must  now  choose  between  the  Senate  version 
of  the  i4>propriation  bill  and  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  accepted  by  the  House,  that 
would  expMind  the  botuxl's  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Given  those  dismal  alternatives, 
the  committee  should  go  along  with  the 
Senate. 

That  means  that  the  taxpayers  will  be 
shelling  out  close  to  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year  to  maintain  an  organization  that  Is 
approximately  as  effective  as  a  stuffed  dino- 
saur. On  the  other  hand  the  alternative 
proposal  of  bringing  the  beast  back  to  life 
is  even  less  appealing. 

The  President's  move  to  expand  the  board's 
activities  to  the  Investigation  of  all  sus- 
pected subversive  groups  was  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  times  have  changed  since 
the  days  when  Joseph  McCarthy  held  the 
Senate  and  nation  in  thrall.  Today  there 
are  other  things  to  worry  about  in  addition 
to  Reds.  There  are  nutty  right-wing  orga- 
nizations, too,  and  some  whose  goal  appears 
to  be  disruption  and  destruotlon  without 
any  discernible  ideological  alternative  to  the 
present  system.  But  a  witch  hunt  is  not 
made  more  acceptable  by  adding  denx>na 
and  goblins  to  the  game. 

Subversion  Is  now  and  always  has  been 
a  threat.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
bombing  is  a  proper  way  to  redress  a  griev- 
ance, that  revolution  and  violence  are  the 
logical  means  of  effecting  change,  that  the 
rights  of  others  are  expendable.  But  there 
are  laws.  And  there  are  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  the  local  and  federal  levels  that 
are  trained  and  equipped  to  take  action 
when  specific  laws  are  violated. 

The  surest  way  to  fan  the  spark  of  revolu- 
tion and  violence  is  to  over-react  to  the 
threat,  to  curb  oonstltutlonal  liberties  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  status  qito,  to  lose 
faith  in  the  due  process  of  law,  to  establish 
bureaucratic  vigilante  committees  to  inquire 
Into  the  thoughts,  the  words  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAurouoA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
^?eaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tl<Hi  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which 
recently  i^Tpeared  in  the  Washington 
E^^ening  Star.  This  analysis  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  is 
worthy  of  every  Member's  attention  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  to 
consider  the  arguments  contained  in  this 
editorial  before  deciding  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  tomorrow.  It  follows: 

FUWUKl)  Am>  IKPOTSNT 

The  Senate  has  come  up  with  a  master- 
piece of  Uloglc  in  its  plans  for  the  future 
of  the  8ubv«nlv«  Activities  Control  Board. 


My  26,  1971 


AMENDBIENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO 
LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  DIS- 
ABIUTIES  FACIUTIES  CON- 
STRUCTION 


HON.  BEUA  S.  ABZUG 

or   IfKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  26.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mental  re- 
tardation is  one  of  our  most  neglected 
national  problems,  and  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  in  this  area  keeps 
thousands  of  retarded  chlldrexi  from 
achieving  meaningful  education  and 
training  for  the  difDcult  life  which  lies 
ahead  of  them. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 
Hit.  10061.  which  will  be  considered  on 


the  floor  tomorrow,  contains  no  money 
for  the  CMistructiMi  and  operation  of 
new  university  afiftUated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  de^ite  the  fact  that 
it  Is  there  that  the  best,  most  modem 
training  can  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Mirk,  Mr. 
Btan,  and  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  would  provide,  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  $10  milliai  for  (H>era- 
tioQ  and  $5  millioa  for  construction  of 
such  facilities. 

Retarded  children  are  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  their  families  and  on  so- 
ciety. Compassion  requires  that  we  as- 
sume some  responsibility  for  them.  Our 
amendment,  whose  text  I  will  Include  in 
the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusloii  of  my  re- 
marks, is  designed  to  help  insure  that 
there  will  be  wlequate  facilities  to  train 
the  personnel  who  can  educate  these 
chlldroi  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
to  assume  a  productive  role  in  society. 
We  hope  that  you  will  give  it  your  full 
support. 

The  amendment  follows : 

H.R.  10061 

Amendments  to  Title  11  to  be  proposed  by 
Mrs.  ABZxni: 

Page  12,  Une  9:  delete  "$266,704,000",  In- 
sert "$281,704,000." 

Page  12,  line  20:  after  "90-457)".  add  "; 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  which 
are  assocUted  with  a  college  or  university, 
pursuant  to  section  121  of  the  Developmental 
DiaabUltles  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  2661);  $10,000,000  shaU 
be  available  for  grants  to  cover  costs  of  ad- 
ministering and  operating  demonstration  fa- 
culties and  interdisciplinary  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  needed  to  render 
specialized  services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  pursuant  to  section  122 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Oonstructlon  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2661a)" 
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Editor  John  D.  Tucker  of  the  Saginaw 
News.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  of  July  18,  which 
provides  all  the  details  on  the  Kainai 
Industries  Plant  on  the  Blood  Reserve. 
The  plant  will  employ  250  when  in  full 
production  and  produce  three  sectional 
houses  per  day. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  project  is  not 
that  it  just  Involves  an  Americam  cam- 
pany,  the  Blood  Indians  and  the  Csma- 
dian  Government,  but  that  labor  actually 
hired  management. 

Officially.  Red  Crow  Developments  is 
the  corporation  representing  the  4,500 
Blood  people  on  the  352,000-acre  reserve. 
They  are  part  of  the  Blackf oot  Confed- 
eracy. The  agreement  was  signed  with 
HaiCo  Manufacturing  of  the  nearby 
community  of  Lethbridge,  a  Wickes  sub- 
sidiary. Red  Crow  Developments  financed 
and  owns  the  fixed  assets  of  the  $1.4 
million  plant  and  HsdCo  provided  the  $1 
million  of  operating  capital.  Together 
they  formed  Kainai  Industries. 

Canadian  governmental  sigencles,  both 
on  the  Federal  and  Provincial  levels,  the 
Department  of  Regional  Economic  Ex- 
pansion and  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development  pro- 
vided incentive  grants  and  loans  to  Red 
Crow  Developments  to  complete  a  joint 
efTort. 

I  also  share  the  comment  made  by  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald  who  said  that  the  project 
could  be  the  forerunner  of  other  self- 
help  projects  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  to  determine  if  this 
tjrpe  of  cooperative  venture  could  be  ap- 
plicable for  our  own  American  Indians 
residing  on  reservations. 

The  complete  article  follows: 
(From  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News.  July  18. 
19711 
WiCKXs,  Indians  Nrw  Plant  Links 


WICKES  CORP.  SHARES  IN  A  UNIQUE 
INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  EN- 
TERPRISE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1971 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  a  most  unique  busi- 
ness enterprise  involving  an  American 
company,  the  Wickes  Corp.,  with  head- 
quarters in  our  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  Blood  In- 
dians of  southern  Alberta,  Canada,  and 
the  Canadian  Government.  Formal  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  housing  plant  at  Stand- 
off, Alberta,  took  place  on  July  10  with 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
and  Alberta  Premier  Harry  Strom  par- 
ticipating In  the  ceremonies,  along  with 
Wickes  Board  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  Daniel  M.  Fitz-Gerald; 
Chief  Jim  Shot  Both  Sides,  chief  <rf  the 
Blood  Indians:  smd  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Father  Denis  Chatain,  industrial 
development  coordinator  for  the  unique 
project. 

I  intend  to  include  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  a  newspaper  article  by  Business 


(By  John  D.  Tucker) 

Formal  dedication  of  a  new  plant  at  Stand- 
off, Alta.,  has  focused  attention  on  a  unique 
agreement  between  Saglnaw-based  Wickes 
Corp.  and  the  Blood  Indians  of  southon 
Alberta. 

Highlighting  the  recent  event  vraa  the  pres- 
ence ot  Prime  Minister  Pierre  SUloU  Trudeau 
and  Alberta  Premier  Harr  Strom. 

Kainai  Industries  plant  at  Standoff  is  on 
the  Blood  Reserve.  It  covers  80,000  square 
feet,  is  owned  by  the  Blood  people  and  em- 
ploys 100  Indians  In  the  manufacture  of  sec- 
tional housing.  It  will  employ  260  when  in 
full  production  and  provide  Standoff  and  the 
area  a  $1  mUUon  annual  payroll. 

Production,  now  at  one  house  a  day.  Is 
expected  to  exceed  three  a  day  later  this 
year.  Ail  production  has  been  sold  for  the 
next  three  years. 

Officially.  Red  Crow  Developments  U  the 
corporation  representing  the  4,600  Blood 
people  on  the  362,000-acre  reserve.  They  are 
part  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy.  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  HalCo  Manufacturing 
of  nearby  Lethbridge,  a  Wickes  subsidiary. 
Red  Crow  Developments  financed  and  owns 
the  fixed  assets  of  the  $1.4  million  plant  and 
HaiCo  provided  the  $1  milUon  of  operating 
capital.  Together  they  formed  Kainai  In- 
dustries. 

i/ian  ImportanUy,  and  what  makes  the  op- 
eration unique,  labor  hired  management. 

The  Department  of  Regional  Economic 
Expansion  provided  $876,000  In  the  form  of  a 
regional  IncenUve  grant  to  Kainai  Industries 
and  Blood  people  also  provided  a  loan  of 
$410,000  to  Red  Crow  Development*  for  fl- 
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nflncing  the  plant.  The  I>epartment  o*  Indi^ 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development  provided 
a  loan  of  $TO4,000. 

The  Kainai  board  is  made  up  of  three  rep- 
resentatives ot  Red  Crow  Developments  and 
three  from  HaiCo.  Manufacturing,  Todd  H^- 
beck,  president  of  Halco  Manufacturing,  Ltd. 
Is  also  president  of  Kainai. 

The  Blood  People  provided  the  Initiative 
for  the  plant  through  estaWlshment  of  an 
Economic  and  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  hired  a  Roman  Oatho- 
Uc  Priest,  Father  Denis  Chatain,  as  Industrial 
development  coordinator. 

Said  Father  Chatain,  "We  have  many 
places  in  Canada  where  mannfagtorlng 
plants  have  l»een  establUhed  on  reaervee  but 
this  U  the  first  time  where  the  Indian  people 
wUl  own  the  fixed  assets  and  are  In  effect 
hiring  the  management  of  the  plant." 

In  working  with  HalCo,  the  Bloods  are 
dealing  with  a  firm  whose  parent  company. 
Wickes,  has  been  in  business  for  mcH«  than 
100  years.  Wickes  has  mobile  home  manu- 
facturing {Hants  In  seven  states  and  is  the 
largest  distributor  of  building  material  in 
the  world. 

Since  Kainai  went  Into  production,  a  su- 
permarket has  been  opened  by  the  Blood 
people  on  the  reserve  and  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  has  opened  a  branch  at  Standoff,  the 
first  on  an  Alberta  Indian  reeerve. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  making  his  first 
visit  to  the  area,  received  an  enthuMastic 
welcome  by  the  several  thousand  spectators 
who  swarmed  about  his  heUcopter  as  it 
landed  in  the  prairie  coimtry. 

The  prime  minister  toxired  the  plant  be- 
fore T"'«^'f'"g  his  way  to  the  speakers'  plat- 
form m  front  of  the  plant.  He  greeted  work- 
ers as  he  made  bis  way  through  the  sectional 
home  assembly  line,  stopping  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  taking  time  to  commend  the  in- 
dividual Blood  Indians  at  their  Jobs. 

Speaking  without  a  prepared  text,  the 
prime  minister  congratulated  the  Bloods  few 
their  initiative.  He  termed  it  a  demonstra- 
tion of  cot^jeration  among  the  people,  the 
government  and  industry. 

He  deUghted  the  group  with  his  Informal 
speech  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  When 
Fr.  Chatain  made  the  inevitable  adjustment 
of  the  microirtiones,  the  prime  minister 
t\imed  to  him  with  a  smile  and  asked,  "Are 
you  trying  to  hide  my  face?" 

Earlier,  while  donning  a  hard  hat  for  the 
factory  tour,  he  took  the  hat  from  an  In- 
dian and  commented,  "Perhaps  I  should  have 
a  feather  In  it." 

Chief  Jim  Shot  Both  Sides,  who  has 
headed  the  Blood  people  for  14  years  (his 
father  was  chief  few  42  years)  called  Kainai 
Industries  "a  wonderful  reaUty". 

He  said,  "It  demonstrates  that  there  are 
many  ways  for  us  to  become  masters  of  oxir 
own  desttay.  It  has  given  new  life  to  many 
Blood  Indians  and  deeply  affected  the  Uvea 
of  all  of  us.  It  has  also  affected  the  Uvea  ct 
Indian  groups  across  Canada  because  if  we 

can  do  It,  so  can  they."  

Kainai  did  more  than  give  the  reserve  a 
plant.  Because  of  Kainai,  basic  services  were 
brought  to  Standoff — water,  sewer,  indns- 
trtal  power,  natural  gas,  telephonee^Whi^s 
more,  36  new  homes  have  been  ooanpleted, 
there  Is  a  new  recreation  center,  a  kln<ter- 
garten  Is  \inder  oonstructlon  and  an  elemen- 
tary school  Is  planned.  There  are  also  the 
supormarket,  the  bank,  a  post  offlce  and 
snack  bar. 

This  faU  a  shopping  center  wUl  be  built. 
It  wUl  also  house  new  tribal  admlnlstxatioa 
offices,  a  public  health  clinic,  a  medical- 
dental  clinic,  a  restaurant,  Blackfoot  Radio 
and  Kainai  News  f w  the  Indian  news  media 
and  a  Junior  department  store. 

Chief  Jim  Shot  Both  Sides  said,  "we  seek 
out  companies  who  are  wiUlng  to  provide 
management  training  and  eq>ertlse  while  we 
maintain  ownership  and  control.  Kainai 
Industries  U  totally  owned  by  the  Blood 
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Ttlte.  Mmaagemazit  U  provided  t>y  contrsct 
with  EUUOo.  Ax  our  people  Aoqulre  manage- 
ment akUls,  HalCo  Manufaetunag  will  pbase 
out.  Thla  la  sot  a  vague  promlae.  It  Is  tbe 
rmrf  baala  of  our  management  agreement 
with  HalCo. 

"We  are  proud",  the  chief  aald.  "o*  our 
aaeodatlon  with  the  bxislnaas  world.  To- 
gether we  have  opened  new  doora.  We  are 
proud  to  call  you  our  frlenda." 

Premier  Strom  also  commended  the 
project. 

Wlckes  Board  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive OOoer  Darnel  M.  Plts-Oerald  also  spoke. 

"Although  we  repreeent  two  sldea  of  a 
p»tlonal  border,"  he  aald.  "our  Interests  are 
the  aMB»— the  sacoeH  of  Kalnal  ZhdaatrlM." 

Be  said  the  operation  at  Standoff  served  a 
social  aa  well  as  economic  need. 

"The  InlUatlve  exhibited  by  the  Blood 
Indiana  in  thla  entetprlso  Indicates,  even  at 
this  early  date,  that  this  kind  of  project  Is 
praetloal.  that  It  is  msanlngtal  and  tlia*  U 
will  succeed. 

"TUs  enterprise  is  unique  in  Canadian 
azMl  United  Statee  Industrial  history.  The 
tranaltlaa  by  the  Blood  Tnrtians  from  welfare 
to  employment  has  resulted  in.  what  Father 
Chataln  has  very  aptly  called,  a  'poaltlve 
revolution  of  hope.' " 

Flts-Oerald  said  Kalnal  Industries  had  a 
third  partner  In  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
governments,  "without  whoee  dedication  and 
oooperaUoa  we  would  not  be  here  today." 

He  said  the  project  could  be  the  forerunner 
of  other  self  help  projects  In  both  Canada 
and  the  VM. 

Kalnai  Is  also  uniuual  In  that  It  offered  a 
working  altuatlon  to  people  who  had  never 
had  one  before;  men  In  their  60's  having  a 
woi^  situation  for  the  ttrst  time  in  their  life. 

Philip  Aberdeen,  who  cheeks  on  training 
and  on  absenteetsm,  also  a  Blood,  attributes 
most  absenteeism  to  drinking. 

"Monday  U  bad."  he  said.  "On  an  average 
Monday,  aboenteelsm  will  average  10  with 
the  *««gfif*  hitting  10." 

He  thinks  the  plant  U  "really  good.  It  U 
vary  bad  for  us  people  with  our  edooatlon. 
but  we  have  young  people  getting  more 
sehoollng  .  .  .  oar  aim  la  to  cut  down  on 
welfare.  We  have  to  do  It." 

Aberdeen  feels  alcoholism  is  more  preva- 
lent among  the  younger  Bloods  who  fed 
hopeless.  "They  feel."  he  said,  "they  are 
nothing,  no  aohoollng,  no  training." 

Larry  Babbit.  38.  is  an  eleetrlelan  appren- 
tice. Both  he  and  hla  wife.  Patsy,  work  for 
Kalnal.  She  runs  the  cafeteria. 

"It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  ua,"  said 
Babbit.  "Ms,  rve  got  a  trade  going." 

Be  said  the  plant  was  ■nmathtng  the  Blood 
people  needed. 

"It  U  my  feeling."  he  aald  "It  U  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened." 

Babbit  haa  hte  own  home.  Hs  paid  113.000 
for  It  about  five  yeaa  afo. 

"I  have  ao  years  to  pay  for  It,"  he  said.  Be 
U  gra^ng  80  head  of  catUe  with  his  father. 
Babbit  has  two  eectlons  of  land  whUe  his 
father,  BUI  Babbit,  farms  more  than  300 


Bis  children  go  to  school  at  Fort  Molisod 
altboo^  the  youngest — 6  yeara  old— went 
half  days  to  Cardston.  some  48  mllee  from 


"It  was  pretty  rough  on  a  fi  year  old."  he 
aald.  "and  In  the  wlnt«  she  only  went  about 
twice  a  week.  This  year  she  goee  fulltlme, 
making  the  tK>  mile  round  trip  daUy. 

Mra.  Florenoe  Scout,  a  home  vlstor  em- 
ptoyed  by  Kalnal.  visits  the  wives  of  em- 
ployee and  looka  for  domestic  problems. 

"I  think  the  plant  Is  great,"  she  said.  "It 
glvea  the  guys  a  ohanoe  to  get  a  Job.  We 
have  more  than  100  employes  and  they  are 
building  nlee  homea." 

Mrs.  Scout  has  two  children  and  her  hus- 
band. Wallace,  farms  170  aorea.  They  also 
have  a  half  seotton  of  grasiUnd  for  haying. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RESfARKS 

sturdy,  friendly  70-year  old  BIl  Walter  ffom 
a  nearby  Hnttsrlte  colony  has  high  pralss  for 
the  new  Industry. 

"I  know  half  the  Indians,"  be  said.  "Tbey 
are  aU  good.  ThAt  Plant  U  aU  right." 

Bis  colony  of  09  people  occupies  10.000 
acres.  AU  goods  are  owned  In  common. 
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OBOROE  H.  BLACK 


HON.  WILMER  BOZEU 

OV  HOBTH  CiLaOUWA 

IN  TBI  BOUSB  or  BXPBX8KNTAT1VB8 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  MTZKIJi.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  l»1ixg  to  my  coUeagues' 
attentlcHi  yet  another  instaUment  in  the 
continaing  saga  of  George  H.  Black,  the 
woild's  foremost  Mckmaker  and  one  of 
my  most  famous  constttuoits. 

As  many  Members  of  this  House  will 
recall,  Mr.  Black  made  a  name  for  him- 
self several  months  ago  when  CBS  News 
ctnreqNndent  Charles  Kuralt  found 
him,  at  age  92.  busily  at  work  behind  his 
house  in  \nnstoa-8alem,  making  bricks. 

Mr.  BUudc's  unusual  talent  was  the 
subject  of  a  feature  on  the  CBS  Evening 
News,  and  the  gentleman  was  Portly 
thereafter  summoned  to  the  White  House 
by  President  Nixon. 

The  President  offered  Mr.  Black  a  dip- 
lomatic missioD  to  the  devel(H^ng  na- 
tion of  Guyana,  and  Ge(xve  Black  be- 
came Ambassador  Black,  brickmaker 
extraordinaire.  He  was  given  the  Job  of 
helping  the  Guyanese  learn  the  art  of 
brickmaking  as  part  of  their  growing  de- 
velopment program. 

As  I  reported  to  my  colleagues  some 
time  ago.  Mr.  Black's  diplomatic  assign- 
ment  was  a  complete  success.  He  w(m  the 
respect  of  thousands  of  Guyanese  and 
dined  regularly  with  that  nation's  Prime 
Minister. 

Back  in  the  United  States  now.  Mr. 
Black  continues  to  j^e  honor  upcm 
honor.  The  North  Candina  Brick  Ik  TUe 
Service,  Inc.,  last  month  inducted  Mr. 
Black  as  an  honorary  life  member  of 
thrtr  organization  in  ceremonies  in 
Winston-Salem. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
wish  to  Join  me  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Black  for  this  latest  of  many  awards, 
and  we  wish  for  him  continued  success 
in  his  notable  endeavors. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  in  today's  Rsc- 
ORs  an  article  ttom  the  Jime  25,  1971, 
edition  of  the  ^^^nston-Salem  Journal, 
reporting  on  Mr.  Black's  recent  award 
and  on  his  future  jdans.  The  arUde  fol- 
lows: 

Wnmoit-SALnr'a  Bot-Kmowk  Bncx- 
MAx^  QcTB  Nkw  Bowoa 

George  B.  Black,  Winston-Salem's  OS-year- 
old  telok-maker,  says  more  pictures  have 
been  made  of  him  recently  than  "anyone  In 
the  world."  And  anothv  was  made  yester- 
day as  he  received  another  award. 

The  Ncrth  Oarohna  Brlc^  and  TUe  Service. 
Inc.,  a  clay  products  promotional  organisa- 
tion, inducted  Black  as  an  honorary  life 
member  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  BoU- 
day  Inn  Ncnlh. 

Black  was  given  a  plaque  and  oertifloate  of 
membership.  The  man  who  has  shaken  hands 
with  President  Nixon  and  dined  regularly 
with  the  prime  minister  of  Onyana  t>.»«»«^ 


the  group  and  said  he  would  like  to  sas  them 
In  heaven. 

"Tou  folks  have  treated  me  with  no  mind 
alxnit  black  and  white,  and  ttMt's  what  I 
think  heaven  wUl  be  like,"  he  said. 

He  and  his  granddau^ter,  Mlgs  Bvelyn 
Abrams,  watched  as  a  CBS  News  film  nar- 
rated by  Charles  Kuralt  was  shown.  The  film 
shows  Black  at  his  brickyard  bdilnd  his 
home  on  DeUabrook  Boad,  Black  walking  by 
buildings  In  Old  Salem  made  with  his  brloks, 
and  Black  explaining  how  he  and  his  brother 
walked  from  their  home  In  Liberty  to  Wln- 
ston-ScOem  in  1880. 

Kuralt  8i>ent  a  week  with  Black  In  Guyana 
and  filmed  a  second  story  on  the  South  Amer- 
ican trip  which  probably  wlU  be  shown  as 
a  half -hour  special  this  summer. 

Black's  fsme  has  grown  so  In  ths  lart 
year  that  orders  fOr  brtoks  have  begun  pour- 
ing In  to  Wlnston-Salem.  One  prominent 
colonlal-ctyle  architect  has  requested  ssveral 
thousand  bricks  for  his  next  buUdlng. 

Black  talked  about  his  goodwOI  ml«lon  to 
Guyana,  sponsored  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
"I  never  seen  a  place  that  needs  more  brtek^" 
be  said.  "And  the  wcunen  learned  hov  to 
make  bricks  faster  than  the  men." 

Black,  his  granddaughter  and  two  assist- 
ants spent  Msreh  and  April  In  the  Uny  ba- 
nana republic  on  the  north  coast  of  Sooth 
America.  The  country  buUds  Its  buUdlngs 
with  lumber,  and  Black  and  his  helpers 
supervised  the  buUdlng  of  one  brick  works 
and  picked  the  sites  for  two  more. 

Black  and  his  assistants  are  rq>alrlng  his 
mud  mUl  which  has  not  been  used  for  about 
a  year,  because  four  men  from  Guyana  wUl 
be  oomlng  to  Wlnaton-Salem  In  a  few  weeks 
for  more  training  In  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

Black  uses  a  cane  to  walk,  but  his  desiie 
to  travel  haa  never  been  bigger. 

-I  might  go  iMuk  to  Guyana  next  Decem- 
ber." he  said.  "It  dont  get  cold  down  there, 
and  I  can  help  the  people  learn  brickmak- 
ing aU  winter  long." 


THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
SITUATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  MXW  TOKX 

IN  TBI  BOX7SE  OF  RSPBESENTATIVB3 

Monday.  July  26.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  Northern  Ireland  continues  to 
serve  as  an  insult  to  free  people  the  world 
over.  The  denial  of  basic  rights  to  the 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  must  stop. 
I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  in  8uiHM)rt  of  a 
plebiscite  of  all  Irishmen  to  permit  them 
to  determine  their  own  future. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  pctot  in  the 
Rkcoro  an  article  from  the  Irish  Inde- 
pendent dated  July  19,  1971.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  information  re- 
ported therein  most  shocking: 
"A  OavPAXOH  or  Tsaaoa" 
(By  Martin  Brennaa) 

Residents  In  Catholic  areas  In  Derry  are 
locking  their  doors  In  fear  of  the  sddieis 
of  the  Royal  Soots  Regiment  who  have  been 
accused  of  "carrying  out  a  oarefully-oalca- 
lated  campaign  to  outrage  the  Catholic  eom- 
munlty." 

Last  night  BUJjJ?.  MJ.  MT.  Ivan  Cooper. 
attacked  the  troops  of  this  regiment  for  their 
vicious  conduct  and  language. 

The  first  daylight  searches  of  houses  the 
Creggan  area  began  over  the  weekmd  and 
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these  were  foUowed  by  angry  ocnfRmtatlons 
Ijetween  the  soldiers  and  residents. 

Eye  witnesses  said  thsy  saw  soldiers  q>lt- 
tlng  St  CathoUcs  and  thsre  were  numerous 
complaints  that  the  soldiers  used  vulgar, 
foul  and  filthy  language  against  the  resi- 
dents, the  Pc^pe  and  girls  Uvlng  In  the  estate. 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  a  dossier  of  oom- 
plalnu  and  has  visited  aU  the  searched 
houses,  said  last  night  that  as  many  as  20 
homes  were  searched  and  at  least  one  house 
was  damaged.  Artldea  were  taken  from  other 
houses. 

He  accused  them  of  driving  their  Saracen 
armoured  cars  and  Landrovers  reckleesly 
through  the  streets  of  the  Creggan  estate 
without   care  for   playing  ohUdren. 

He  also  demanded  to  know  If,  In  fact,  the 
soldiers  were  out  of  control,  and  recaUed  that 
early  yesterday  a  stone  was  thrown  at  him  by 
a  British  seedier. 

Since  the  "Jocks"  arrived  in  Derry,  a  dou- 
ble line  at  fortifications  has  been  strung 
around  the  Bilge's  Lane  Army  post  and  with 
their  base  secure  from  attackers  the  troops 
are  now  patrolling  the  streets  carrying  rlfies 
and  sub-machine  guns. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  caUed  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  Bllgh'B  lAne  post  by  the  British  Army. 

"This  is  a  planned  campaign  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  c«^  else  the  troope  are  out  of 
control,"  he  said. 

"Yesterday  morning  wc^cers  entering  the 
Bnex  factory  at  Bllgh's  Lane  were  stoned 
again  by  the  Soots. 

"llils  Is  nothing,  other  than  provocatlan 
and  I  have  got  the  impression  that  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  are  trying  to  provoke  another 
SharpvlUe." 

At  the  weekend  when  Mr.  Cooper,  Father 
M.  Rooney,  the  priest  In  charge  at  Creggan, 
and  leadMs  of  youth  clubs  and  tenant  aaso- 
datlons  In  Creggan,  went  on  a  deputation  to 
the  Army  they  were  refused  a  hearing  and 
told  to  make  their  complaints  through  the 
proper  machinery — ^the  R.U.C. 

The  complaints  have  now  been  reported  to 
a  Chief  Superintendent  at  the  B.U.C.  In 
Derry. 


FEDERALIZING  STATE  JUVENILE 
COURTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISZAMA 
IN  TBB  BOUSB  OF  BKPRKSKNTATIVZS 

Monday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judicial 
tyranny  under  the  guise  of  "Judicial  re- 
form" in  this  country  has  taken  another 
giant  step  down  the  road  to  absolute 
Federal  control  of  independent  State  1u- 
didal  systems  throufi^  a  dialog  leading 


to  a  uniform  code  of  laws  and  standard- 
ized judicial  prooeduras  for  javeoUe 
courts. 

The  implications  of  the  announcement 
of  the  creation  of  a  "Justice"  pand  that 
would  "attk.  to  formulate  Tti^innfti  stand- 
ards of  justice  for  those  under  18  years 
of  age"  are  shocking. 

Hie  problems  faced  by  the  youth  of 
New  York  City  are  not  the  same  as  those 
faced  by  the  young  people  of  a  small 
country  town.  To  attonpt  to  impose  a 
"national  standard  of  justice"  through 
uniform  codes  of  law  and  standardized 
Judicial  ivocedures  on  young  people  frran 
which  such  radically  different  envinm- 
ments  is  absurd  unless  we  are  ready  to 
admit  our  children  are  no  better  than 
robots. 

I  include  a  news  article  from  the  New 
ToiiE  Times  on  Monday,  July  26.  1971, 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoto. 

TwcHT I  -Savnr  Arronmo  to  JuaiajB  Pamil: 
To  ADvmx  ON  A  l-TiAB  UJ3.  BruDT  or  3v- 
vknuje  Coxmv 

The  names  of  the  27  persons — Judges, 
lawyers,  pubUo  oHldals  and  others — ^who  wUl 
serve  on  an  advisory  committee  for  a  one- 
year  study  of  JuvenUe  Justice  to  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Admlnla- 
tratlon  were  made  pubUc  yestwday. 

The  project  was  announced  in  June  by 
Attorney  General  John  N.  MltcheU,  who  aald 
it  would  seek  to  formulate  national  stand- 
ards of  Justice  for  thoee  under  IB  years  of 
sge.  It  wlU  be  financed  by  a  $164M1  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Bnf croe- 
ment   and   Criminal   Justice. 

Ihe  institute,  in  announcing  the  namea 
of  the  advisers,  said  in  a  statement: 

"Recidivism  among  Juveniles  Is  disoour- 
aglngly  high.  Aooordlng  to  one  source,  74 
per  cent  of  juvenllee  found  guUty  of  an  of- 
mense  wUl  later  \tt  rearrested.  Critics  of  the 
preeent  JuvenUe  system  argue  that  rather 
than  rehablUtatlng  youthful  offenders,  the 
system  is  creating  future  criminals." 

"BASXB     rOK    ICODXL    CODXB" 

The  statement  noted  that  "public  concern 
about  crime  and  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds  make  this  an  exceUent  time  to  start 
significant  reforms  In  court  prooeedlngs  aa 
weU  as  such  Important  related  areas  as 
poUce  and  correctional  practices."  It  went 
on: 

"The  standards  which  result  from  this 
project  would  provide  the  basis  for  model 
codee  and  admlxUstrmtlve  guldellnee  for  su^ 
diverse  topics  sa  the  selection  and  training 
of  Judges  and  other  criminal  Justloe  per- 
sonnel, the  role  of  prosecutors  and  defense 
attorneys,  probation  and  parole  prooeduree, 
diversion  of  oases  for  nonjudicial  treatment, 
and  correctional  programs." 


The  chairmen  of  the  advisory  committee 
are  Roger  M.  Blough.  the  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  AdoUnlstratlon.  and 
Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  of  the  United 
Statee  Olreolt  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  8e»> 
ond  Circuit. 

The  other  oommlttee  members  are: 

Judges  Florenoe  Kelley  and  Nanette  Dem- 
bits  of  the  New  York  FamUy  Court: 

Deputy  N.T.C.  PoUce  Commissioner 
Thareea  Melohlcnne; 

Arthur  Zltrln.  a  profeasor  of  psydilatry 
at  New  York  TTBtversltr. 

Nooholas  dsB.  Kataenbach,  former  XTnited 
Statee  Attorney  General  and  now  the  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  13  JC.  Corporation: 

AUen  Breed,  dlreetcn'  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority; 

Justloe  William  B.  Mckson  of  the  Colo- 
rado Supreme  Court: 

Judge  William  Fort  of  the  Oregon  Appeals 
Coiut; 

William  T.  Goasett  of  Detroit,  former  pre** 
Ident  of  the  Amsrlcsn  Bar  Assodatkn; 

Xrwtn  N.  Grlawold.  United  States  SoUeMcr 
General; 

Patrick  Bealy  of  Chicago,  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys; 

John  Irving,  the  director  of  the  miaflto 
Law  Knforoement  Commission; 

Jacob  Isaacs  of  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  ssetlon  on 
famUylaw; 

Judge  Norman  B.  Johnson  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  OoIumbU; 

Norman  Lefstem,  the  deputy  dlreetor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  publlo  defender 
agency: 

Jud^t  Jamea  TJnooln  of  the  Detroit  Pro* 
bate  Court: 

Richard  Llndsey,  the  chatiman  of  tha 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  probation  and  parole; 

Judge  Sam  P.  MftKenrte.  of  the  Georgia 
Superior  Court: 

Monrad  Paulaen.  dean  of  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Virginia: 

CecUe  Pool  of  San  Franelsoo,  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  section  on 
individual  rights; 

MUton  Rector  of  Paramus.  N.J.,  executive 
director  of  the  National  CouncU  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency; 

Mrs.  Margaret  Roeenhelm,  professor  of  so- 
cial service  administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago; 

Ivan  Scheler,  a  psychologist,  of  Boulder, 
Colo.; 

Daniel  Skoler  of  Washington,  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Amerloan  Bar  Association's 
ocmmlBslon  on  correctional  facilities  and 
service; 

Robert  Swltaer.  a  psychiatrist  at  the  Men- 
nlnger  Clinic.  Topeka.  Saas.; 

Mrs.  Patricia  Wald,  a  lawyer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy. 
Washington. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaidain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  ioul.  watt  thou  only  upon  Ood:  For 
my  expectation  ia  from  Himv— Psalm 
82:6. 

Btemal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the 
source  of  wisdom,  power  and  love,  whose 
mercy  is  over  all  Thy  works  and  whose 
will  is  ever  directed  to  Tbj  children's 
good,  grant  that  with  increasing  faith  in 
Thee  we  may  find  light  to  lead  us, 
strength  to  sustain  us  and  spirit  to  steady 
ua  in  the  midst  of  the  swiftly  moving 
scenes  of  these  days. 

CXVn 1718— Part  21 


Hess  thou  our  coontty  with  tbe  power 
of  Thy  presence— our  leaders  in  churdi. 
in  state,  in  court.  In  business,  in  labor, 
and  all  our  people  that  we  may  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  nation  devoted  to 
righteousness  and  Justice,  to  truth  and 
good  will. 

In  the  mood  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
i4>proval  thereof. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved.  & 

■Hiere  was  no  objectioa. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  deiks,  annnnmced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amenctanent  a  bill  of  the  House  oC  the 
following  title: 

B.B.  4782.  An  aet  to  amsnd  seotton  M86 
of  tttle  S8,  united  Statee  Code,  m  cidar  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Admlnlatratar  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  estabHtfi  and  carry  out  a 
program  of  exchange  of  medical  Intormatlon 
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llie  meaaace  abo  announced  tb&t  the 
Senate  had  paaaed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  ot  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.B.  90ao.  An  Mt  to  aaftHid  the  Ksg  Prod- 
uots  Inapectiaii  Act  to  provide  tb«t  oertaln 
IdantB  wmoh  ptootm  egg  praduete  aliail  be 
exempt  from  audi  Mst  for  a  certain  pertod 
ot  time. 

The  mesaace  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  f  oUowlns 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requeited: 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  a-nrnrt  the  Federal  Crop 
Inauranoe  Act,  as  amended,  eo  as  to  permit 
certain  peraons  ondn'  twenty-one  years  of 
age  to  obtain  Insurance  coverage  under  sucb 
act. 


PERBOBSION  TO  FILE  A  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  HJl.  9417.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  AFPROPRIA. 
TIONS.  1972 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
HR.  9417.  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
OoNmxitca  Rxpoar   (H.  Ran.  No.  93-380) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt. 
9417)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ^"'tiwg  June  SO,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  fMe  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
HouMS  as  foUowa: 

Tlut  the  Senate  recede  frooa  lits  amende 
ments  numbered  23.  26,  29.  38,  and  40. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
l>ered  7,  8.  12,  13,  17.  24.  27.  and  39,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$71,035,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$273,787,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senaite  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amtedment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$42,316,600":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  wtth  an  amaodment,  aa  fcdlowa:  In 
lieu  cC  the  sum  pi  opined  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$861,800,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntmibered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  tram  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment ot  Xbm  Banato  numberait  10.  and  agree 
to  the  aam*  wtth  an  naandmantt  aa  Mlowa: 
In  lieu  at  the  aum  propoaed  by  said  amand- 
ment  Insert  "taB.asa.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nombared  11:  That  the  Hooae 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibared  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  fallows: 
In  Ilea  at  tha  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "fS.488.000":  and  tha  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  tte  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  ''$130.400/W0";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  TTiat  the  HOuse 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$48,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  s\un  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,126,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ae  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  exaa  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$56,467,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  s\un  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$19,092,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$338,678,300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$153,037,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimabered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proi>osed  by  said  amend- 
ment ineert  "$30,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  (he  same. 

Amendment  n\unbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$54,210,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  prcqxMed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$20,760,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$44,701,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendmente  numbered  3,  ft 
6.  16.  18,  10,  31.  38,  »1,  and  S3. 

JUUA    BUTLKK    HaNSXH, 

John  J.  Pltnt,  Jb., 
Dav^  R.  Obit, 
Sn>Nrr  R.  Tana, 
Nick    OaunaKAKis, 
Obobob  Mahom, 
Joseph  M.  McDadb, 
Wbndbll  Wtatt, 

DKL  CI.AWSON, 

Pbamk  T.  Bow, 
Managert  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Auur  Biblb, 

JOHM    li.   liaCUJAJOf, 
ROBBBT  C.  BTBO, 

Oalb  W.  MoOkb, 
josxfb  m.  momtota, 

AIAjKH    J.    ElXBiroBB, 

Chablbs  H.  Pbbct. 

I<n.TON  R.  YOUNO, 

J.  Cal,bb  Bogos, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statbment  op  thb 

COMMITTKB    or   CONVXXZNCB 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
9417),  malting  i4>proprlatlons  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

TirUE    I — DBPABTMBNT    OP    TBB    INTXBIOB 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $71,036,- 
000  for  management  of  lands  and  resources 
instead  of  $76,080,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  $69,930,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate  Includes  $350,000  for 
the  North  Alaska  Land  Use  Plan  and  $766,- 
000  for  Alaska  pipeline  inspection. 

The  managers  agree  that  In  addition  to 
the  funds  provided  In  this  appropriation  ac- 
count for  the  North  Alaska  Land  Use  Plan, 
the  Stete  of  Alaska  shall  contribute  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  this  amount  to  be  used 
for  development  of  the  Plan.  The  contribu- 
tion may  be  In  dollars  or  kind,  but  shaU  be 
made  available  not  later  than  the  latter  half 
of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $273,787,- 
000  for  education  and  welfare  services  In- 
stead of  $273,487,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $274,662,000  as.  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  decrease  below  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  includes  $25,000  for 
law  and  order  work  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation,  Wyoming;  $360,000  for  adult 
vocational  training:  and  $600,000  for  emer- 
gency housing  for  California  rural  Indians. 
Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pc»t  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $71,- 
226,000  for  resources  management  instead 
of  $71,866,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$71,667,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  llie 
decrease  below  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  $640,000  for  fire  suppreeslon 
and  emergency  rehabilitation,  and  $100,000 
for  tribal  opteratlons.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Houee  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

Of  any  funds  becoming  avaUable  that  will 
not  adversely  affect  other  budgeted  soU  and 
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moiature  conservation  programs,  priority 
■hall  be  given  to  additional  timdlng  for  the 
Anadarko  Area.  Oklahoma. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $43,316,- 
600  for  construction  Instead  of  $37,206,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $48,056,600  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  decrease  bdow 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  Includes 
$176,000  for  continuation  of  construction  on 
the  Indian  irrigation  project.  Duck  VaUey 
Indliui  Reservation,  Nevada;  $100,000  for  ad- 
vance planning  of  a  day  schocd.  Fort  Totten 
Reservation.  North  Dakota;  $440,000  tor  addi- 
tional achotd  faculties.  Rocky  Boy  Indian 
Reservation.  Montana;  and  $25,000  for  a  tem- 
porary gymnasium.  Busby,  Montana. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  aUocatlon  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  East  Charles  Mix 
Sohocd  District  103,  Wagner,  South  Dakote 
sbaU  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  nximber  of 
jpi^ian  chUdren  to  the  non-Indian  chUdren 
projected  to  be  enroled  for  the  first  8cho<d 
year  foUowlng  essential  completion  of  con- 
struction. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  language  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reputed  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $608,- 
000  for  construction  of  additional  school 
faculties  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Montena.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $26,600,000 
for  road  construction  (liquidation  of  con- 
tract authority)  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $26,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $3,949,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $3,990,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  Ho\ise. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $361,600,- 
000  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Instead  of  $350,000,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  $366,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  ApproiM^tes  $29,662.- 
000  of  land  and  water  conservation  funds  for 
the  Forest  Service  instead  of  $19,662,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $32,663,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $3,488,- 
000  of  land  and  water  conservation  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife 
Instead  of  $1,988,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House 
and  $4,968,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Ojfflce  of  Territoriea 
Amendment  No.  13:  Provldea  a  limitation 
of  $395,000  for  the  QlBoe  of  Tarrltorlee  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $333,000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $31,699,- 
000  for  administration  of  territories  as  pto- 
posed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $21,637,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  agree  that  ithe  President's 
personal  representetlve  and  his  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  the  future  status  of 
the  Trust  Territory  shaU  not  be  financed  by 
the  Department  of  ithe  Interior. 

Geological  Survey 
Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $130,400,- 
000  for  surveys.  Investigations,  and  research 
Instead  of  $130,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Hoiise  and  $131,175,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
poeed by  the  House  includes  $600,000  for  ex- 
panded geothermal  energy  activities,  $400,- 
000  fcx'  an  earth  resources  observation  sys- 
tems data  center  and  a  reduction  of  $500,000 
for  iirban  pUot  studies. 


Amendment  No.  16:  R^wrted  in  technical 
disagreement,  "me  managers  on  the  part  at 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
fCr  the  use  of  the  ooverament-owned  site 
donated  for  the  Earth  Resources  OtMervation 
Systems  Date  Ceorter  for  lease  ooostruction 
at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
Bureau  of  Mines 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $48,700,- 
000  for  conservation  and  development  at 
mineral  resources  instead  of  $49X>00,000  as 
propoaed  by  the  House  and  $47,700,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  reduction  below 
the  itfnount  propoeed  by  the  House  Includes 
$300,000  for  initlaticHi  of  studies  on  subsur- 
face waste  disposal. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $74,630,- 
000  for  health  and  safety  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Insteful  of  $73,680,000  as  prtqxieed  by 
the  House. 

Office  of  Coal  Beseardl 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $25,- 
630,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$21,880,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$20,080,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

■me  increase  over  tne  amount  propoeea  by 
the  House  Includes  $2,600,000  for  operation 
and  maintenance  at  a  pUot  plant  at  Cresap, 
West  Virginia;  $1,000,000  for  the  clean  ooke 
and  fuels  project;  and  $60,000  for  research 
on  low  grade  coal  use  as  soU  ooodltloners. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $66,- 
184,000  for  management  and  Investigaitlons 
of  resources  Instead  of  $64,794,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $66,180,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  conctn-  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  amount 
propoeed  by  the  House  includes  $70,000  for 
fishery  management  asslsEtance,  Wind  River 
Reservation,  Wyoming;  $65,000  for  the 
Northern  Prairie  Wildlife  Research  Center, 
North  Dakote;  $140,000  Increased  funding 
for  the  enforcement  staff;  $120,000  Increased 
funding  for  cooperative  fishery  unite  whl<di 
wlU  also  provide  $55,000  for  the  cooperative 
wildlife  research  unit  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wisconsin;  $96,000  for 
Increased  funding  for  cooperative  wUdllfe 
research  undte  which  wlU  also  provide  $64,000 
for  the  cooperative  fishery  unit  at  the  Ten- 
nessee Technological  University,  OotAevllle, 
Tennessee;  and  a  reduction  of  $100,000  for 
Alaska  PlpeUne  investlgaUoai.  ^ 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $7,126,000 
for  construction  Instead  of  $6,225,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $7,890,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  amount 
propoeed  by  the  House  Includes  $213,000  for 
rehablUtation  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
National  Fish  Hatchery,  West  Virginia; 
$198,000  for  a  flood  contrcd  structure.  Lake 
Ardoch  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  North  Da- 
kote; $540,000  for  additional  facilities,  Oreen 
Lake  National  Fish  Hatchery,  Maine;  $60,000 
for  two  residences  at  Jones  Hole  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  Utah;  $150,000  for  a  feaslbUlty 
study  of  means  to  control  water  quality, 
Salton  Sea,  California;  and  reductions  of 
$65,000  for  the  relocation  of  the  fish  control 
laboratory  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin;  and 
$195,000  to  complete  the  master  plan  and 
begin  construction  on  Muscatetuck  WUd- 
llfe Refuge,  Indiana. 

National  Park  Service 
Amendment  No.  21 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  mimagers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $70.- 
896,000  for  management  and  protection  in- 
stead of  $71,077,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $70,961,000  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 
The  decrease  below  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  includes  $68,000  for  Voyageon 
National  Park.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $66.- 
467,000  for  maintenance  and  rehabUltetlon 
of  physical  faculties  instead  of  $66,280,000 
as  propoaed  by  the  House  and  $66,607,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  decrease  below 
the  amount  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Includes 
$60,000  for  repair  at  Harpers  Ferry  streeta. 
West  Virginia. 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Deletes  language  pro> 
posed  by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $60,000 
for  reconstruction  of  certain  atreete  In  Hkrp- 
ers  Ferry,  West  VlrgliUa. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $89307.- 
000  for  construction  as  propoeed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $37349,000  as  proposed  by  t^ie 
House. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $19,093,- 
000  for  parkway  and  road  construction  (liqui- 
dation of  contract  authority)  Instead  of  $18,- 
600.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $19.- 
304,000  as  ^Hopoeed  by  the  Senate.  The  de- 
crease below  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  includes  $112,000  for  planning  of 
roads,  Noith  Unit,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Park,  North  Dakote. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $8328.- 
000  for  preservation  of  historic  properties  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $8,206,000 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Provides  $100,000  aa 
propoeed  by  the  Senate  for  transportetlon  of 
ChUdren  In  nearby  communities  to  and  from 
any  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  used 
In  connection  with  organized  recreation  and 
interpretive  programs  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Instead  of  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  , 

Oi/lce  of  Saline  Water 
Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
providing  $27,026,000  for  saline  water  con- 
version. 

Ojjloe  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  29:  Restores  language  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $500,000 
for  research  under  the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program. 

TITLE  n — BZLATKD  AUBMCUS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $238,678,- 
300  for  forest  land  management  Instead  of 
$238,718,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$236,178,300  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $164,000  for  watershed  treat- 
ment, Murry  Canyon,  Humboldt  National 
Forest,  Nevada;  $6300  for  administration  of 
ski  trail  e]q;>anslon,  Colorado;  and  a  reduction 
of  $210,000  for  wUdllfe  habltet  management 
and  stend  Improvement,  Clark  National  For- 
est, Missouri. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $64,- 
325,000  for  forest  research  instead  of  $64308,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $51,685,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  wUl  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  Includes 
$1,000,000  for  aerial  fire  suppression  tech- 
niques; $350,000  for  urban  forestry;  $400,000 
for    watershed    management,   Beaver   Creek 
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Pr^taet.  Arlaan*:  $660,000  for  foract  wleaoM 
rMMRsh.  Oonwills.  Orafon;  $40,000  for  tlM 
lAOnuMla  Banf*  and  WUdllfa  Habitat  lAbo- 
zatory.  Onffoa;  and  $300,000  for  raaaansh  on 
logglnff  raatduala. 

Tha  managan  ara  In  agreemant  that  $aoo,- 
000  proTklad  In  tba  UU  for  ahrab  ganatlca 
reaearah  aball  ba  aUooatad  amoog  tlM  labora- 
tortaaatBancNavada;  OorraUla,  Oragon;  and 
Prove,  Utah.  It  la  furthar  agnad  that  tha 
$360,000  addad  by  tha  Sanata  duUl  ba  for 
watanhad  managemant  In  Hawaii. 

Amondmant  No.  33:  Baportad  In  t^i'>>"1i^1 
dlaagrannant.  Tha  managara  on  tha  part  of 
tha  Houaa  «tU  offer  a  motion  to  reoada  and 
oonexir  with  an  amandment  providing  $36,- 
391,300  for  oonatruetlon  and  Und  aeqxilattlon 
inataad  of  $31358,000  aa  piopoaad  by  tha 
Houaa  and  $81331,300  aa  propoaad  by  tha 
Sanata.  Tha  managara  on  tha  part  of  tha 
Sanata  will  mova  (o  concur  In  ttia  amand- 
mant  of  tha  Houaa  to  tha  amandmant  of  tba 


Ttoa  Increaaa  orar  tha  amount  propoaad  by 
tha  Sanata  Inoludaa  $061,000  for  Tlmbarllna 
Lodge.  Oragon;  $800,000  for  raeraatlon  faeUl- 
tlaa.  Lava  lAnda  Oomiriax.  Daaohutaa  National 
Voreat.  Oragon;  $136300  for  tha  Bobart  8. 
Xarr  llamorlal  Arboratum  and  Natura  Can- 
ter. Oklahoma;  $88300  for  Boby  Lake,  Taxaa 
County,  IflMOurl;  $1.680300  for  a  Southern 
foreet  Ore  laboratory,  Uaoon.  Georgia:  $140.- 
000  for  Bedwood  Baaaartah  haadquartera. 
Areata.  California:  $110,000  (planning)  toe  a 
foraat  adanoe  laboratory  at  Auburn,  Ala- 
bama; and  $75,000  for  land  aoqulaltton.  In- 
■utute  of  Foraat  Oenetloa.  Bhlnalander, 
Wlaoonaln. 

i)eparfm«nf  of  Health.  Xducation,  and 

Welfare 

HaalUi  SarTlcaa  and  Mental  Health 

Admlnlatratlon 

Amendment  No.  33 :  Approprlatea  $188,037.- 
000  for  Indian  Health  Senrloea  Inatead  of 
$147,404,000  aa  propoaad  by  the  Hoiua  and 
$168393,000  aa  propoaad  by  the  Senate.  T%e 
decreaae  below  the  amount  propoaed  by  the 
Senate  Includea  $486,000  fOr  community 
baalth  rapreaantatlvea;  $350,000  for  Ineraaaed 
dental  care  (of  the  amount  provided.  $35,000 
ahaU  be  allocated  to  the  amaU  trlbea  of  Weat- 
em  Waahlngton) ;  $600,000  for  eatabllahment 
of  a  pUot  tranaportaUon  project;  $3,000,000 
for  contract  medical  care;  and  $1,030,000  for 
additional  peraonnel  for  the  Increaaed  aanl- 
tatlon  fadUtlea  program. 

Amandmant  Na  84:  Approprlatea  $80,400.- 
000  for  Indian  health  faciUtlae  Inatead  of 
$90389.000  aa  propoaad  by  the  Houae  and 
$86,400,000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate.  The 
reduction  of  $6300.000  below  the  amount 
propoaed  by  the  Senate  ia  for  additional  aan- 
KaUon  faciUtlea.  The  additional  funding 
for  aanltatlon  f adlltlaa  over  that  propoaed  by 
tha  Biouae  win  provide  $6300,000  for  eclating 
bcmaa:  $1.700300  for  new  unlta  In  Alaaka. 
and  $500300  for  *»«*^''g  T>«ii«itig  ^t  irtfifttl^'Tie 
of  new  unlta  in  Alaaka. 

National  foundation  on  the  Arta  and  the 
Humanltlea 

Amandment  No.  85:  Apprc^rlatea  $54310.- 
000  for  aalarlea  and  ezpeoaea  Inatead  at  $54.- 
460.000  aa  propoaed  by  the  HOuae  and  $58.- 
460.000  aa  propoaad  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Provldea  $30,750,000 
*aU  be  available  to  the  National  bdoinnent 
for  the  Arta  Inatead  of  $31300300  aa  pro- 
poaad by  the  Bouae  and  $30,000,000  aa  pro- 
poaad by  the  Senate. 

Rmtthaonlan  Inatltutlon 
Amendment  No.  87:  At^roprlatea  $44,701.- 
000  for  aalarlea  and  wrpenaaa  Inatead  of  $46,- 
360300  aa  propoeed  by  the  Booae  and  $44,- 
681300  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate.  Th»  In- 
craaae  over  the  amount  propoeed  by  tha  Sen- 
ate la  fOr  pubile  aervloe  programa. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Approprlatea  $1300.- 
000  for  the  Science  Information  Kxchange  aa 


by  the  Houaa  Inataad  of  $1.400300 
aa  propoaad  by  tbe  Sanatai 

AnmtOmmX  Nb.  S»:  Appraprlataa  $696300 
tor  tha  Woodrow  Wllaon  mtamatlonal  Omtar 
for  Brtwlaia  aa  pro|>oaad  by  the  8ana*a  ta- 
Btead  at  $666,000  aa  propoaad  by  the  Howe. 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
Amendment  No.  40:  Approprlatea  $376,000 
for  aalarlea  and  expenaea  aa  propoaed  by  the 
Houaa  Inatead  of  $800,000  aa  propoeed  by  the 


OOMTBUDrCB  TOTAL — WTrR  COMPABiaOira 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  flacal  year  1073  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
partaona  to  the  fleeal  year  1071  total  amount, 
the  1073  budget  eatlmate.  and  the  Houae  and 
Senate  bllla  for  1973  foUowa: 


New    budget    (obUgatlonal) 

authority,  flacal  year  1971. 

Budget  eatlmatea  of  new  (ob- 

llgatlonal)  authority,  flacal 

year  1973  (aa  amended)  _. 

Houae  blU.  flacal  year  1973.. 

Senate  bHl.  flacal  year  1973-. 

Conferenoe  agreement 

Conferenoe  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority,     flacal     year 

1971 

Bridget  eatlmatee  of  new 
(obllgatlonal)  authority, 
flacal     year     1973      (aa 

amended) „. 

Houae  bill,  flacal  year  1973. 
Senate  bill,  flacal  year  1973. 


Amount 
$3,084,330,900 


1  3. 194,804.035 
3. 159. 508. 035 
3.  336.  033. 095 

>  3. 333. 980.  035 


+  180,780.188 


+39.386.000 

+64.473.000 

-3,048.000 

^Includee  $37,035,000  for  Office  of  w«nn^f 
Water  (H.  Doc.  93-15)  and  $3,000,000  for  In- 
dian Health  Servloea  (a  Doc  93-30).  whUdi 
were  not  oonaldered  by  the  Houae. 

JxTiOA  BxrruB  HAiraKH. 
JoHH  J.  FtTirr,  Ja., 
DAvm  R.  Obey. 
SnurxT  B.  Taisa. 
NICK  OALnriAitAKxa, 
OBoaoB  Mabon. 
Joasra  M.  McDaob, 
WmnsLL  Wtatt, 
Dkl  Ci.AwaoN, 
FaAmt  T.  Bow, 
Munagen  on  the  Part  of  the  Boute. 
Ajcam  BmLB, 
John  L.  lIoCLBLUiir, 
BoaEKT  C.  Btsd, 
Oau  W.  MoQsb. 
JoaaPH  U.  UomoTA. 
Aluw  J.  Bixsmn, 
Chablbi  Psbct, 

MnjTON  B.  TOTTNO, 

J.  Calbs  Boooa. 
Monagen  on  th«  Part  of  the  Senate. 


INVOCATION  BY  REV.  OEOROB 
CLEMENTS  BEFORE  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BLACK  CAUCDB 

(Mr.  OOUilNS  or  nilBols  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Speaker, 
on  June  18. 1971,  the  congressional  black 
caucus  was  honored  with  the  presence 
of  one  of  Chicago's  most  outstanding 
clergymen,  the  Reverend  George  Clem- 
ents, who  gave  the  Invocation  of  ^i^iat 
was  to  be  the  most  historical  affair  of 
the  year. 

Reverend  Clement's  Invocation  set 
forth  a  challenge  to  the  members  of  the 
caucus  that  also.  In  my  opinian,  is  a  chal- 
lenge for  each  Member  of  this  House.  I 
was  so  Impressed  by  this  i»«yer  that  I 


thought  I  would  share  it  with  you.  With 
your  kind  indulgence,  may  I  read  this 
prayer  to  you? 

Lord,  make  ttxe  Congrealonal  Black  Oaueua 
Inatrumenta  of  Tour  peace. 

Where  there  le  hatnd.  let  Auguat  w«ii»«w^ 
and  Walter  FMintroy  aow  love. 

Where  there  la  hatred,  let  Auguat  Hawklna 
and  Bobart  Nlz  bring  pardon. 

Where  there  la  doubt  let  Shirley  Chlaholm 
reatoretelth, 

Wh««  there  la  deapalr  let  Bonald  DeUuma 
bring  hope. 

Where  there  U  darkneea  let  Oharlea  Dlggi 
bring  light  and  where  there  la  aadneaa  let 
WlUlam  day  bring  Joy. 

0  Divine  ICastar,  grant  that  John  Conyan 
may  not  ao  much  aeek  to  be  ooaaoled  aa  to 
oonaola; 

That  Oeorge  OOUlna  may  not  ao  much 
aeek  to  be  underatood  aa  to  underatand: 

That  Loula  Stokee  may  not  eo  much  aaak 
to  be  loved  aa  to  lore; 

For  It  U  in  giving  that  Panen  latchen 
reoalvaa. 

It  la  in  pardoning  tha*  Balph  Metcalfe  to 
pardoned: 

And  tt  to  In  dying  that  the  Congreaalanal 
Black  Oaueua  to  bom  to  artomal  Ufe. 

1  would  hope  that  each  of  ub  would 
accept  this  challenge,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Monbers  of  this  9ad  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  extend  Godspeed  to  tb<i 
Reverend  George  Clements. 


BILL  TO  REDESIGNATE  THE  RESER- 
VOIR AND  DAM  ON  THE  SAVANNAH 
RIVER  NOW  KNOWN  AS  TROT- 
TERS SHOAU  AS  THE  "RICHARD 
B.  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR" 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permlssioD  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  have 
today,  with  the  oospoosorshlp  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  C&irdlna  (ICr. 
DotM),  Introduced  a  bill  to  redesignate 
the  reservoir  and  dam  on  the  Savannah 
River  now  known  as  Trotters  Shoals  as 
the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir." 

A  similar  bill  is  being  Introduced  today 
by  Senator  Talmaook  in  the  other  body. 


PERMKSION  FOR  COMMITTEB  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  SUNDRY  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Sptakier,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnli^t  tomlght 
to  file  sundry  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATrON 
OP  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO 
MAKE  PURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIA-nONS,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
any  day  after  today  to  consider  a  Joint 
resolutloo  making  further  oontinulnff  ap- 
proprlaticms  for  the  fiscal  year  ouUns 
June  30. 1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trata 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  APOLLO  15 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  i^ven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  BCr.  Speaker 
many  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  most  spectacular  launch  in  the 
Aiwllo  program  to  date  at  Cuie  Kennedy 
yesterday.  Apollo  15  lifted  off  at  9 :  34  ajn. 
yesterday,  predsdy  as  scheduled,  witti 
Astronauts  Scott,  Irwin,  and  Worden 
aboard.  TtM  flight  is  going  well  and  is 
now  27  Vz  hours  into  the  mission,  en  route 
to  the  moon. 

One  problem  has  arlsoi.  which  is  now 
being  studied  by  the  experts  at  the  Mis- 
sion Control  Center  at  Houston.  Yesto*- 
day  afternoon  the  computers  noted  that 
apparently  two  valves  controlling  tiie 
propulsion  system  for  the  engine  in  the 
service  module  appeared  to  be  open, 
which  could  cause  a  malfunction  of  the 
service  module  engine. 

The  problem  as  isolated  thus  far  ap- 
pears to  be  a  loose  wire. 

The  Mission  Control  Center  proposes 
to  ask  the  astronauts  to  operate  the  serv- 
ice module  engine  at  approximately  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  Assuming  that  the 
engine  functions  properly,  the  mlsaton 
will  continue  as  planned,  with  lunar 
landing  scheduled  for  6:15  pjn.  Prlday. 
July  30. 

In  the  event  there  Is  any  question  as 
to  the  capcUaility  of  this  engine  to  func- 
tion, an  alternate  mission  will  be  pro- 
gramed, which  would  involve  experi- 
mentation in  lunar  orbit  and  return  to 
the  earth  wltliout  landing  on  the  moon. 

I  have  been  assured  by  NASA  head- 
quarters that  the  safety  of  our  astro- 
nauts is  not  in  Jeopardy  as  a  result  of 
this  malfunction. 


PERBCSSION     FOR     SPEAESSl     TO 
DECLARE    A    RECESS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  In  order  on 
tomorrow  for  the  Speaicer  to  declare  a 
recess  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  reeervlnc 
the  rii^t  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
this  recess  wotUd  be  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  carrying  out  certain  ceremonial  busi- 
ness in  the  rotunda  of  the  Ci4>itol  and 
for  no  other  purpose? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  lliat  is  correct,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  There  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  a  cere- 
mony for  the  unveiling  of  paintings. 
That  Is  the  purpose.  It  is  to  permit  Mem- 
bers who  so  desire  to  attend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectiOQ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  Hit.  9270. 
AGRICULTURE  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
PROGRAMS,  1972 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oaU  op 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 


9270)  making  i4>propriatlons  for  the  ag- 
riculture-environmental and  ocaisumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Cteric  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thoe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ilie  Clerk  read  the  statemoit. 

(For  conference  rQ>ort  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  22, 
1971.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  l^;>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
MlBslssippl  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring 
before  you  today  the  conference  report 
on  Impropriations  for  agrioil^ire- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  bill  totals  $13,276,900,500.  Its 
Impact  OD.  America  is  far  greater  than 
this  sum  would  indicate.  For  it  is  this  bill 
thait  provides  for  enhanced  farm  income 
¥^oh,  In  turn,  helps  those  whoee  prod- 
ucts farmers  buy.  It  is  this  UU  that  en- 
courages farmers  to  invest  in  good  con- 
servation practices  through  matching 
programs  such  as  REIAP  and  the  Great 
Plains  program  which  benefit  us  all.  It  is 
this  bill  which  provides  funds  to  encour- 
age oommunlties  to  invest  in  water  smd 
sewer  systons  and  reeource  devel(H7ment. 
It  is  this  bin  which  assures  safe  and 
whodesome  food  through  research,  food 
and  drug,  and  agriculture  inspection. 
And  It  Is  this  bin  ttiat  provides  better 
nutrition  to  cfaUdren  and  people  who 
cannot  afford  a  good  diet.  The  UU  Is 
divided  into  four  parts  to  help  this  body 
and  everycue  to  understand  Hs  effect. 

AOaiUULTUBAL  PBOmAia 

Title  I  includes  programs  of  principal 
beneAt  to  agricxdture  totaling  $664,299.- 
500.  exclusive  of  $4,213,331,000.  which  is 
for  full  reinriMirsemait  of  the  net  realised 
losses  cA  the  Coounodlty  Oedlt  Cor- 
poraitioti. 

'This  title  is  $10,659,700  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  about  $10,853,000 
below  the  Senate  bill. 

"These  increases  in  this  seotiaQ  over 
the  budget  were  principally  for  researcb. 
extension,  and  statistical  work,  where  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  failure  to  maintain 
these  services  to  Agriculture  will  en- 
danger the  suppUes  of  food  and  fiber  in 
the  years  ahead.  One  miUlon  dollars  is 
included  qiedflcally  for  research  and 
control  of  the  dread  Venezuelan  horse 
disease;  in  addition,  I  should  add,  the 
Secretary  is  using  certain  emergmcy 
funds  which  will  enable  him  to  do  aU 
that  Is  necessary. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the 
conference  language  rejecting  further 
limitation  of  payments  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill: 

Amendment  Na  IB:  Daletee  the  language 
pertaining  to  the  farther  limitation  of  pay- 
ments Inserted  by  tha  Houaa. 
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Thto  waa  one  of  the  major  Itema 
troveray. 

It  to  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  varloiM 
laws  paaaed  by  the  Oongreaa  and  algned  by 
the  Preeldent.  a  commitment  waa  mad*  to 
make  paymenta  under  certain  terma  and 
oondltlona  at  not  to  aaceed  $86,000  per  par- 
aon  or  ocwporatlon  per  crop.  Theae  paymanta 
really  aerve  the  purpoee  of  enabling  the 
prooeaaora  to  buy  farm  oonunodltlea.  Includ- 
ing cotton,  at  world  prloaa  while  the  pro- 
ducers In  turn  muat  pay  American  prloea  for 
all  machinery,  equipment,  aupfdlee.  and  ao 
forth,  while  leaving  out  kA  production  a  part 
of  their  land. 

It  Is  apparent  that  American  agricultural 
producers  are  dependant  upon  a  ataMe  re- 
turn and  that  atablllty  to  dlreotty  reUted  to 
the  various  Federal  programa  to  atahllliia 
production. 

At  any  rate,  thto  to  a  commitment  at  the 
present  time. 

Theee  payments,  whether  It  be  wotA,  sugar, 
wheat,  or  cotton,  come  becauae  of  a  law— a 
law  paaaed  by  the  Oongreaa  and  algned  by 
the  Preeldent.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
carry  out  the  good  faith  commitment  made 
to  the  American  agricultural  producer.  After 
aa,  we  must — for  It  to  the  oonaumer  for 
whom  they  prod\ice  and  Induatry  and  labor 
which  to  d^>endent  rxpoo.  what  tbay  buy. 

People  are  quitting  the  f  arma  at  a  rate  of 
400,000  to  800,000  per  year,  and  have  done 
BO  for  8  atralght  yaaia.  In  38  yeara  farm  pro- 
ducer Income  aa  a  percentage  of  inveatioent 
haa  dnqpped  60  percent  which  to  a  great  de- 
gree ezplalna  why  f armera  ara  quitting  the 
farm.  Perhapa  they  nsad  to  but  oonaumars 
cannot  aflord  to  hav*  them  do  ao. 

I  recall  that  I  was  asked  some  time 
ago  ^^  some  payments  were  large  with 
regard  to  wool,  augar,  wheat  or  cotton. 
I  was  asked  this  by  the  manager  of  a 
motd.  I  told  him.  "I  Just  paid  you  $16.50 
for  a  room.  How  many  rooms  do  you 
have?"  He  said.  "200."  I  said.  "Well,  can 
I  pay  you  for  all  of  them?"  He  said. 
"Ban."  I  said.  "Can  I  get  fbe  whole  200 
rooms  tor  $16.50?"  He  said,  "Oh,  no.  It 
would  be  that  much  per  imlt." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  oodalns  the  large 
paymei^.  Ilie  reeipieats  have  "200 
rooms."  Thum  large  payments  go  io 
those  ^x^io  have  large  production  ca- 
pacity and  investmeat  and  who  produce 
tn  large  quantities  and  sell  at  world 
prices  but  pay  American  costs  of  pn>- 
ductton.  wttb  all  the  boUt-ln  labor  and 
other  costs  that  go  Into  the  retail  pitoe 
of  tractors,  combines,  chemicals,  and 
oQier  expulsive  U.S.  Items. 

Pertiaps  we  should  term  this  a  biU 
to  stave  off  financial  depression  and  dis- 
aster, for  it  has  been  a  drastic  break  in. 
farm  income,  with  the  resulting  break  in. 
IMirohasdng  power,  which  has  led  to 
every  d^ressioci. 

After  all,  the  farm  program  was  pass- 
ed not  as  a  relief  program  for  farm- 
ers, but  to  restore  farm  purchasing  pow- 
er that  the  general  economy  might  re- 
cover, and  It  did. 

It  would  be  wen  to  review  the  great 
depression  of  the  later  twenties  and  early 
thirties,  the  seeds  for  which  were  sown 
in  the  1920's  following  World  War  I 
when  the  Government  announced  the 
price  of  wheat  would  not  be  supported. 
The  wheat  which  had  brought  $2.94  a 
bushel  in  July  1920  brought  $1.72  a 
bushel  In  December  1930.  and  92  cents 
a  year  lata*.  Cotton  f  dl  to  a  third  of  Its 
July  1920  price  and  com  by  62  percent. 
"The  value  of  agrieuttural  produoto 
dn^ped  from  $18,328,000,000  in  1920 
to  $12,402,000,000  in  1921;  45SJM0  farm- 
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en  lost  their  fanns,  all  reflected  by  fail- 
Tiree  of  local  banks. 

In  1928  these  prices  were:  wheat.  $1: 
cottOQ,  18  cents;  and  com,  84  cents.  By 
1931  wheat  was  38  cents;  cotton.  6.5 
cents;  and  com,  32  cents.  The  Dow- 
Jones  stock  price  averages  followed  by 
declining  from  a  high  of  381.2  in  Sep- 
tember to  a  low  of  41.2  in  July  of  1932. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  more 
suicides  during  this  period  among  those 
that  did  not  know  what  a  farm  wae  as 
a  result  of  the  breakdown  in  farm  or 
otHnmodlty  prices — which  had  led  to  a 
fall  in  prices  and  values  throughout  the 
eoonwny — than  in  any  other  period  in 
our  history. 

I  repeat — ^farm  income,  and  resulting 
real  purchasing  power,  has  already 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  on  the 
farmer's  investment  since  1940,  from  7.1 
percent  to  3.10.  The  warning  signs  are 
out 

Now.  why  cannot  we  get  this  story 
over?  Perhaps  too  few  are  willling  to 
study  history:  or  perhaps  it  is  because 
the  news  media  is  focused  on  the  95  per- 
cent of  noofarmers. 

Whatever  it  is,  the  story  must  be 
gotten  over,  for  the  sake  of  aB. 

UnAL  lUCVKLOPmMT 

Title  n  Includes  programs  for  rural 
devel(^>ment  totaling  $943,943,000.  This 
title  is  $272,076,000  above  the  budget  and 
$19,039,000  below  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  includes  rural  electriflcatirai 
«nd  telephone  loans  totaling  $669,100,- 
000.  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  These 
Itrograms.  vital  to  rural  development  and 
widely  supported  in  the  Congress,  are 
jraised  $221,900,000  above  the  budget 

Other  loans  programs  include  (Hierat- 
ing  loans  at  $350  million,  insured  hous- 
ing loans  at  $1.6  bUlion,  and  insured 
-water  and  waste  disposal  loans  of  $300 
million.  The  bill  also  Includes  provision 
for  rural  water  and  waste  disposJEd  grants 
at  $100  million.  This  amount  provides 
$44  million  in  new  authority  above  the 
iMidffet.  but  \s  the  same  amount  as  the 
Congress  approved  last  year. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes 
$20,867,000,  which  is  $6  million  over  the 
budget  for  R.C.  k  D.  projects,  and  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  recently  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  rural  devel(H»nent 
efforts. 


SNmoiriCZMTAI.  FKOTBCnoif 

Title  m  includes  programs  for  envi- 
rcMunental  protection  at  $3,490,477,500, 
which  is  $573,813,600  above  the  budget 
and  $14,884,500  below  the  Senate  bill. 

The  major  increase  above  the  budget 
included  hi  the  bill: 

A  $500  milli<m  appropriation,  plus  re- 
appn^riatlon  of  $200  million,  for  a  total 
of  $700  million  for  the  HUD  water  and 
sewer  grant  program.  Only  $150  million 
was  spent  in  1971.  although  the  Congress 
appnvrlated  $350  million. 

An  increase  of  $65,500,000  for  the  full 
$195.5  million  for  the  rural  environmen- 
tal assistance  program.  The  House  has 
also  directed  that  all  1970  luvetlces  shall 
be  available  to  be  matched  by  the  local 
farmers. 

An  increase  of  $7,483,500  for  the  en- 
vironmental programs  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  funds  provided  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  in- 
creased fimds  available  above  last  year. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


1972  1972 

conftrwK*     amount  above 

aetioa  1971 


Consorvation  operations $154. 734, 000    +|15, 574, 000 

River  basin  surveys  and 

investiiatioos 10.091.000  +334,000 

Watershed  planning 6.740,000  +153.000 

Watershed  and  flood 
prevention: 

Watershed  proiecb 105,411,000     +27,061,000 

Flood  prevention  projects. .      26, 6n,  000       +4, 704, 080 

Subtotal,  watershed  and 

flood  prevention 132,099.000     +31.765,000 

Great  Plains  conservation 

program 18.113.500       +1.884,500 

Resource  conservatiea  •nd 
devetopment 20,867,000       +5,914,000 

Total,  Soil  Conservation 
Service 342.S44.500      +55,624.500 


This  tlUe  includes  $2,448,400,000  for 
the  many  functions  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  including  $2  billion 
lot  waste  treatment  facilities.  This  total 
also  includes  an  additional  $7.5  million 
above  the  budget  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  provision  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced approach  in  assessing  the  envi- 
ronment: 


The  conferees  believe  It  most  Important 
that  the  various  agencies  of  Oovemment  and 
the  Congress ,  In  the  review  and  appraisal  of 
Federal  Oovemment  programs,  projects,  and 
activities,  have  full  Information  available  not 
only  as  to  the  Impact  upon  the  environment 
but  also  the  significant  economic  Impact  on 
the  public  and  the  affected  areas  and  In- 
dustries. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  direct  that.  In 
addition  to  the  environmental  effects  of  an 
action,  all  required  reports  from  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  persons  shall  also  Include 
information,  as  prepared  by  the  agency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
program,  project,  or  activity  involved,  on  the 
effect  on  the  economy,  including  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  other  economic 
Impacts. 

The  conferees  expect  the  agencies  involved 
to  spend  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  out  of  general  funds  available,  to 
cover  any  additional  costs  of  preparing  such 
statements. 

This  requirement  will  apply  primarily  to 
the  environmental  Impact  statements  re- 
quired under  section  102  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Act,  and  the  reports  required 
under  the  permit  dumping  programs  based 
on  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 

CONSUICXE  PaOTKCnON 

TiUe  IV  Includes  $2,974,849,000,  which 
is  $315,537,000  above  the  budget  and  $300 
million  below  the  Senate  bill. 

Major  increases  above  the  budget  in- 
clude: $104  million  for  the  special  milk 
program,  which  has  been  extended  in 
keeping  with  the  wishes  of  Congress.  An 
additional  $198,816,000  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  for  a  total  of  $2.2  billion 
in  1972.  This  level,  together  with  carry- 
over funds,  should  be  adequate  to  fully 
meet  the  needs  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
provide  some  program  expansion  into 
additional  counties  who  have  made  im- 
plication to  enter  the  program.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  that  no  authorization 
exists  for  exchange  of  stamp  for  cash. 
An  additional  $13  million  for  a  total  di- 
rect appropriation  of  $25  million  for  the 
school  breakfast  program. 

The  bill  also  provides  $32  million  for 
the  nonschool  food  program  whi^,  to- 
gether with  $17  millicni  provided  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  744,  will  make  available 
about  $33  million  for  the  summer  rec- 
reation-type programs  and  abo\it  $16 
million  for  the  full  year  preschool  pro- 
grams. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  pro- 
gram expansion  in  liie  food  programs 
over  the  past  4  years: 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IProirain  level— in  OMuasnda  of  doUanl 


Fiacalyear 


Protram 


1969Klual 


1970  actual     1971  estimated 


1972  conference 
1972  budget  aclioe 


OmM  iNtritioii  pretnoi 
L  CariitoStote: 


I  School  lunch  (sec  4) 
I  Fras  and  reduced  price  hii 
School  brwkf  est 


S162.034 

42.039 

5.557 

10.261 

State  adminislntive  expemst 544 

Nonschool  food  profram 3.244 

Hutrilieaai  tralaing 


$168,023 

$225,018 

$225. 018 

$225,018 

132,560 

356,400 

356,400 

390.175 

ia877 

15,000 

15.000 

28,000 

16.715 

16,110 

16.110 

16,110 

1,722 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

7,258 

20,775 

20.775 

•32.000 

750 

750 

750 

Total,  cash  granb. 

7.  Cesmodilies  to  States 

3.  Federal  operating  expenMe... 


223,679 

2S2.107 

3,995 


337.155 

276,219 

6.1M 


637,563 

232,548 

7,089 


637,553 
366,355 

8,081 


695,553 

333,355 

8,081 


Total,  chid  nutritiou 
SpscW  milk  protram 


511,781 
102,677 


619.568 

102,124 


877,200 
104,000 


1,011,489 


1,036,989 
104.000 


Toi^  OM  feedisf  pracram. 


622. 4S6 


721,882 


881,200 


1,011.1 


1,140,989 
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Fiacalyear 


Proffim 


1969  actual 


1970  Klual     1971  ettimaled 


1972 


1972  conference 
action 


Family  feeding  program:  250  982  578,222  1,670,000  2,001,184  2,200,000 

1.  Food  iJamp  program *    ' 

2.  Direct  distribution  to  familiet:  190  282  173.180  155,163  167,766  155^788 

(a)  Set  32  commodities    -^j^.. '*^'f|J  "?J|e  '^^^700  19  700  19.700 

|bWina»ctol  assistance  to  States *•  >^  ^^  4353  i^  3.SK 

(c)  Federal  operation ^'Ij?  7^274  70,706  91,723  91,7a 

3.  Nutntion  aupplemest. ILZ I — 

ToUI.  family  feeding 285,717  270,686  266,068  298,891  286,891 

32.227  21  436  19,418  27,480  27,480 

Direct  distribution  to  Institutions Yoii  29  876  50  249  50,249  50,249 

Nutrition  education  pregiam - ''"^ ! . 

Tot.l,fooda«htincpro,rm, ^-^^-^  ^■«"»"  ^^'''  ^'^  '^  '■''''" 

.  An  additional  $17,000,000  was  provided  by  PubncLaw92-35,approved  June  30,1971,fortbesummerfeedingprogrwrs,thusmakl»ga  total  of  $49,000,000  for  the  nonschool  food  program  In  1972. 

In  short  then,  this  bill  is  $1,172  million  It  is  over  the  budget  by  $221  mllUon  for  I  would  say.  then.  *»»*  tiii?  »^Ja  ^ 

/.vpr  the  p^sident's  budget  electric  and  telephone  loan  programs,  but  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  objectives 

over  the  Presidents  Budget^  again  so  Important  to  balanced  growth  of  Congress  and  the  people,  and  I  urge 

It  Isover  the  budget  by  $M4ndmon  ^nd  at  a  time  when  the  power  needs  of  ^^at  the  conference  report  be  adopted, 

for  urban  and  rural  water  and  sewer  this  country  are  in  danger.  "'^    f«ii„winir  tahle  shows  the  effect 

grants  with  their  important  contribu-  it  is  over  the  budget  by  $326  million  In  The  following  «»«e^<^  IThIST 

S^  to commmdty  growth  and  poUutlon  the  people  pK«rams-food  stamps  and  of  tiie  conference  agreement  in  detail, 

control  miU^  'or  children. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BUDGET  COBL.GAT.0H,j^)  *"™0«'^  '^  »"-«««"  ^^""^^  *"°  *"°"'^  f^^^l^UV^  .N  THE 

HOUSE  AND  SEHATE  BIIXS  rOIC  19/£ 

TITU  l-AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 


Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obliptional) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal  1971 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(oUigational) 
authority, 
fiscal  1972 

(3) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  rec- 
ooimended  in 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  rec- 
ommended in 


House  bUI,  1972  Senate  bill,  1972 
(«)  (5) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  rec- 
ommended by 
conferees 

CO 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-) 
Conferee  recommendations  compared  with— 


1971 


1972  budget  1972  House  bil  1972  Senate  hUl 
(8)        (9)        (10) 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Departmental  management 

Office  of  the  Secretary $6,382,000 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General....  13, 461. 000 

Transfer  from  food  stamp (3. 685,  OOP) 

Total.  Office  of  the  I  nsp«*or  „„  ,  „  „„.. 

General <''Z' iiS- 22S> 

OfKce  of  the  General  Counsel §•  151' 522 

Office  of  Information ?'|55-222 

Office  of  Management  Services —  3. 724,  OOP 

Total,  departmental  «  neo  iwm 

management 32, 068,  Otw 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Research IH-5H'22S. 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (15,000,000) 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and 

pestconum 1°1'US'S2 

Special  fund  (reappropriation). .  2, 000,  noo 

Scientific  activities  oveneas 

(special  foreign  currency  ,««««« 

program) S.On.QOO 

Total.  Agricultural  Research 

Service       272,752.750 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  69,  B3, 000 

ExtMsion  Service ^^'SSS'SS 

National  Aficultural  Library 3.973,750 

Total,  ScierKa  and  Education  „,  ~-  ,«„ 

Programs 507,226.100 

Agricultural  Economics 

Statistical  Reporting  Service JfiffSS 

Economic  Research  Service 16,148,000 

Total,  Agricultural  Economics.  35, 217, 800 

Marketing  Services 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority...  2,729,000 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin- 

Istration *•  •'*• "''' 

farmer  Cooperative  Service 1, 818. 000 

Total.  Marketing  Services 8.400.650 


$6,91i000  $6,932,000  $6,912,000  $6,912,000 


14, 354, 000 
(3,777,000) 


14, 054, 000 
(4, 077. 000) 


14, 354. 000 
(4. 077. 000) 


14. 354, 000 
(4,  077, 000) 


+$530,000  -$20,000 

+30^000 


+893, 000  . 
(+392.000) 


(+$300,000). 


($18,131,000) 
6,525,000 
2.378.000 
3.867,000 


($18,131,000) 
6,525,000 
2, 378, 000 
3.867,000 


($18,431,000) 
6,525,000 
2.378.000 
3.867,000 


($18,431,000) 

^6.525.000 

2. 378, 000 

3.867,000 


(+$1. 285, 000) 

+378. 000  . 

+23,  OOO  . 

+143.000  . 


(+1300,000)     (+$30QiOOO). 


34,036,000  33.756.000  34.036,000  34,036.000  +1.967.000 


+280,000 


169,422,000 
(15.000.000) 

98,479,650 
(2,000,000) 


10.000,000 


169,532,000 
(15.000.000) 

99,654,650 
(2,000,000) 


10,000.000 


180.183,000 
(15,000.000) 

100,154,650 
(2.000,000) 


10.000.000 


173.479,500 
(15,000.000). 

100,154,650 
(2,000,000) 


+11,846.500 


10,000,000 


-3,965,100 
-2,000,000 


+5,000,000 


-M,  057, 500 
+1,675,000 


+3.947,500 
+500,000 


-16,703,500 


277,901,650 

76,434,000 

171,629.000 

4.060,750 


279.186,650 

82,034.000 

171,779,000 

4.060,750 


290.337,650 

83,784.000 

174,629,000 

4,060.750 


283,634,150 

82,934,000 

172,279.000 

4.060,750 


+10,881,400 

+13,401.000 

+11.312.400 

-HS7.000 


+5,732,500       -1-4,447,500        -6,703.500 

+6,500.000  +900,000  -850.000 

+650,000  +SO0.00O       -2.350,000 


530,025,400        537,060,400        552.811,400 


542,907,900        +35,681.800        +12,882,500       +5,847,500       -9.903.500 


19, 702, 800 
16. 252. 000 


20,500.000 
16,500.000 


21,430.000 
16.252.000 


20,980.000 
16. 252, 000 


+I,9ia200 
+104,000 


+1,277,200 


-Msaooo 

-248,000 


-450.000 


3^954,800  37,000.000  37,682.000  37.232.000  +2.014,200 


+1, 277, 200 


+232.000 


-4saooo 


2.799.000 

3,954,650 
1.866.000 


2.799,000 

3.954,650 
1.866,000 


2.799.000 

3.954,650 
1.866.000 


2,799,000 

3,954.650 
1.866,000 


+70.000 

+101. 000 
-t^OOO 


8.619.650 


8,619.650 


8,619,650 


8,619,650 


+219,000 
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COMPMATIVE  STATOiOIT  OT  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BOOGCT  (OBUfiATlONAL)  AUTHORITY  FDR  1971-BU06ET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  HUS  FOR  U72-CmUn«4 


(oMiMtoMO  RMlHofMW      (MpitaaO      ((MMIinO  (rtltallwln 

MMor^  (•MMmO      MlkorihrNc;      iSSmian>  iSS!lN7 

^^  SS^  jm^f^SSb  .  "mmmM  in      awiBJU  hi  mmmM 

date.  Ibeal  1971  im  1972  Hon*  IM.  1972  Smti  bM.  1972 


O) 


O 


(3) 


(«) 


(5) 


by 

w 

(0 


CoaiMM 


<+).«: 


«MJ0^ 


wtti — 


1S71  1972 MitM   U72H«wbM    1972S«iitobM 

<n  a»  m  oe> 


lalMaatkNMl  Pra|ra«t 

T^ac^^ri^r:^::::.  ^^'?&,%)  ^^.%>  ^^.%>  s^.%>  ti^.S) :^!?:y. :.^.y......:t!!^.y. ■T^^.y. 

Totii.FwaifliAcrtcatoraI  ~                 '                                                                           " 

i^rS?.::::::::::::::::    JS:Ji§:S?  i.^i§:S8?  i,S;J§:S?  i.^l§:S8?  i.^S:SS?  +6^88? i:*^.°°^...it!^i"°?....!:!!^.'?? 


TiUI. litWUtiOMi  Ptariaw.       727.499,000     1.34^436.000     1,345.436.000     1,346.436.000     1,345.936.000       +618.438. 000 

CoMMdity  PfVffMn 
AgftaNanl  StMHatlM  mi4 
Cnaiimtiti  Strvlct: 

AppnarMlM.       ULOO^OOO        166.096.000        166.066.000        166.096,000         165.096.000  +4  096.000 

TlMAffiMlCCC (7g072.000)       (77.256.009)       (^.SioOO)       (TTiSlOOO)       (n^^flS^       (+^'U?^:. 


-500.000 


+500.000 


-500,000 


Tolii.WPMMS.ASCS (231.072.000)      a42.34^00n)     (24^342.000)     (242.342.000)      (242.342,000)     (+11.2701000) 

Ad 


SMTAclMnM 93.60a000  66.000.000  96.000.000 

CiMiMd  MiMboMt  pcatnoi 77,900.000  69,900.000  69,900,000 

Dairy  aad  baatMpar  ladMMlly 

4,050,000  5.500,000  2.500.000 


96.000,000 
2,500.000 


96.000,000 
69,900,000 

2.500,000 


+2.400.000 
—8.000,000  . 

-1,550,000 


FMmlCraplMw 
AdMiaiatnttwai 


-3.000,000 


RiC  fwd  (fnmtim  tmmm).. 
Total,  adaMahtfrtw  aad 


12,000,000 
(3.209,000) 


12.000,000 
(3,451.000) 


12,000,000 
(3,451,000) 


12,000.000 
(3,451.000) 


12.000.000  . 
(3.451.000) 


(+242.000)" 


.  .     *«y«*«« wWy-.PCC-       a5i2l»,600)  (JS.JSl.OOO)  (15,451.000)  (15.451,000)  (15.451,000)  (+242.000) 

SabacrtpHMtacafiiMilsck 10.000,000  10.000.000  10.000,000  iSoOOJOOff  +lo;o%000  . 

TaM.  F^dofii  Cra^  laaMVMO 

12,009,000  22.000,000  22,000,000  22,000,000  22,000,000  +10,000,000. 


CaiMwdity  Cfodtt  CorponliM! 
at  lor  not  raatead 


AaanarMiM 
USStfaiiMof 


3,363,15^000     4.213.331.000     3.613.331,000     4,213.331.000     4,213,331,000       +950,176,000 +«00i000,000 

-997.696.000     -6S9.9H000     -659,811,000     -659,818,000     -659^818,000        +38,068,000 


Total,  raiariMnoaoat  Itr 

UaritateSiTlSlfiiMSi^""    '■••'•^""     S-553,513,000     2.953,513,000     3,553,513.000     3,553.513.000       +899,244,000 +«IOlOOOlOOO 

at.iaO.cn)       (442001000)       (40l200i000)       (40^2001000)       (40l20a000)       (+^7001000) 

'^"W -25,000 


Baitond  aMtariali  for  wppjo 


Total,  CoaHaodlty  Credit 

To«al.cawodltypiiew«...    ^008.744,000     3.901,8>^000     3.299.889,000     3,8981899,000     3,899,W9,000       +895.156,000  -3, 000, 000    +60o! OOo! 000  . 

Tatal.tltlal.atric«MBral        =— ^ 


4,314.15^550     ^9S6.970l>50     5^260^771.060     S^  8711 494. 050     5,867,630,550    +1.563,475^000        +lllL659k700    +606,859,500     -10,853,500 


TITU  ll-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


DETARTMENT  OF  A8RICULTVRE 

Raral  Davatapnont  Sonlea 

I  eoaMcvatloa  aad  da*al> 


114.953,000 


S2S0b000 
14,691,000 


$230^000 
15,691,000 


12501000 

25^421,000 


»50,000  +8250,000 +tZO,000 

at»7,000  +5,914,000        +$6,176,000       +5,176,000      -K  554, 000 


I  EladfMcallM  AdariiMraioa 
LoM  aiidMilutiaM: 


337,  OOa  000        329,000.000        54i000,000         545,000.000         545.000,000       +208,000,000       +216,000,000 

^iiiinriii?  ^  ;;i-iii-iiA>     n5'SSS'592>     i^^-SS"")     (2s,ooo,ooo)    (+25,000,000)    (+25,000,000) 

128,800,000         118,2001000         118,200,000         l3Q,000i000         124.100.000  -4  700^000  +5^900  000       +5,966 


Total.  IMM  (aatborbaltoa  to 
IdaMi     •  ■■ 


000       -5,900,000 


.     ._..    .        '"5!*'»> <65,800.000        447.2OO1OOO        663,200,000 

tanlTaloiitono  Bank 30,000i000         30i000i000 

SaMMaaduHnaaa 15^763,000         17,706.000  16,706.000 


675^000^000 

3a  000, 000 

16,706.000 


Total.  Rural  OactriRMdofl 
AdariiMratlM ai,563,000 

Farmara  HaaM  AdMlnlatntlon 


"S'iSS-SSJ     +.^'292'229     +mw.oK     +5,900,000     -5,900,000 

30,0001000         +30,000,000 

16,706,000  +943,000 


■       ai,563,000        493.906.000        70^906.000        721,706,000        715,906,000       +234.243,000       +221,900,000       +5,900,000       -5,900,000 


OhadlMni 

Oparating  loan* 

San  eonMfvatiON  loanL. 


\IZ:'^V  ''^Z.'^y  ''^%'.Z\  "S?S:H  ^T8:?S:SSi...^:^!^.°°°'."°^..i+!^°°°'."°^: 


(203.700.000)      (283,700,000)      (358,700.000)      (358,700,000)      (358,700,000)         (75,000,000)      (+75,000,000). 


Total,  diract  kiaa  accounL. 

■ml  Haotng  iBMraai 

MailNmaoiant  for  intaraat  aad 

aMartama — ...  Hl'222         23,663,000         23,663.000         23,663.000         23.663,000  +23.329.000 

WfMllMaa. (i!'SS2'S2Si       (10,000,000)       00,000,000)       (10  000  OOO)       (10  000  000)  (-9  oS  000) 

laaarad  loaM .  (1.463,000. 000)  (l,te,000.000>  (l.i0S.00O,00O>  (l,te,000:ooo)  (1. 605! 0001  OOP)  (+142; 000! 000)! 

Talal.  Raral  Haaalai  laaar-  ~ 

Ei.ar,::^Saltks;*..;iFSd:  ^'•*^.^^\'}:.^'^:.^1'\\^'^.'^L'^:.^^^^  ^tl|i.2g;r : 
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Aiaa^  and  tWt 
0) 


(obttoational)  matatofnow  (oMIfrtional)       (obOgatioMl)  (obRmUonaQ 

authority  (otiil9aMMal)  aattiorlbrao'      aatkMih[iao>  aattorttyrac- 

MsctM  to  sflthonhfi  OQunonotd  In      ohmmmn  In  OMiMnMd  ky 

data,  faoal  1971  Rani  1972  HaaM  MR.  1972  Saaata  MR,  1972  eoahroM 


laer 
CaalarM 


•  (+)or 


(-) 


(2) 


(3) 


(0 


(5) 


(0 


1971  1972badcM   1972HouMba      U72SaaatekR| 

(7)  m  CD  019 


Africidtural  Credit  Insarann 
Fond 

RaJmbunamont  for  intaraat  and 
ottiar  lonos 

Insurod  real  nrtata  iMnt 

Insured  watar  and  wasta  dispoaal 
loans _ 

Total,  Atricuttura  Cradit  In- 

surinca  Fund 

Rural  walir  and  wMla  diapoHl 

iranb 

UnoUlplad  baUnoa  avaRaUa 
frooi  provious  yaara 


37.192.000  37,192,000  37,192,000  37,192,000        +37,192,000 

(287,600,000)     (372.000,000)     (372.000,000)     (372.000.000)     (372,000,000)     (+84.400,000).. 

(230,000,000)     (300,000,000)     (300,000.000)     (300,000,000)     (300,000,000)     (+70.000,000). 


(517,600,000)     (709,192.000)     (709.192.000)     (709.192,000)     (709,192,000)    (+191.992.000) 

100,000.000 44,000,000    44,000,000    44,000.000  -56,000,00000    +44,000.000. 

(42.000,000)   (56.000.000)   (56,000,000)   (56.000,000)  (+56,000^000)  (+14,000.000). 


Total,  rural  mlar  and  awta 

rttapnaal  trenti . .. 

Rural  bouainf  for  domwlic  farm 

labor 

Muhial  and  aalf-balp  houaini 

SaN-balp  boualot  land  davawp- 

manttund 

SalarlM  and  axpanaM 

Tranafor  from  Agricalhiral  Credit 

Inauranca  Fund 

Miseallanaous  transfar 


000,000,000)       (42.000,000)     000.000,000)     000.000,000)     (100.000,000) (+58,000,000). 


2.500,000 

775,000 

400,000  . 
92,450^000 

(2.250,000) 
(500,000) 


2,500,000 
2,000.000 


2.500,000 
2.000,000 


2,500,000 

2,000,000 


2, 500;  000 
2,000,000 


97,666,000 

(2.250.000; 
(500,0001 


97,665.000 

tt250.000) 
(500, 000) 


106,250,000 

(2,250,0001 
(SOQ,OOOJ 


97,665,000 


+1.225.000 

-400.000. 
+5,215.009. 


(5001 006). 


Total,  saterws  and  axpwisM..       (95.2001000)     (104415.000)     (100.415,000)     (109.004000)     (104415,000)       (+5,215.000) (-4  59$,  000) 


Total.  Famon  Homo 
Adfflinistratioo 


261,459,000         163.024000        207,024000        215,606,000        207,024000         -54,439,000        +44,004000 -4595,000 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Farm  Credit  Administntjon: 
Limitation  on  administrativa 


(4,443,000)         (5,234000)         (5,204000)         (5,200,000)         (5,200,000)  (+757.000) 


(-34000). 


Total,  tHla  11,  rwal 


757,975,000        671,967,000        932.847,000        962,962.000        943.943,000       +195,864000       +272,074000     +11,094000     -14094000 


TITLE  lll-ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Council  on  Environmonlal  (Mity 
and  Offlca  of  Environmamal 
Quality 

EnvlfiMmaatal  PiolactiM 
Aiancy 
Oparations.  resMicb.  ud 

facilitias 

Construction  graals — . — ....... 

Sciantllic  activitiaa  ovoraaM 
(spaeiai  forei(a  curranqr 
profnm) 


81,500,000  $2.304000  $2,304000  $2,304000  $2,304000  +$904000 


299,904,000        433,604000        425.104000        454904000        441,404000       +141,494000        +$7,504000    +$14304000    -$17,904600 

1,004004000    2,004004000    2,004004000    2.004004000    % 004 004 000  +1,004004000 


Total,  Environmental  Pretaction 
Atanqr 


NatioMi  Commissioo  oa 
Matarials  Policy 


3.504000 

14674000 

7,004000 

7,004000 

7,004000 

+3. 504  000 

-3.674000 

.    1.303,404,000 

2,444,574000 

2,432,104000 

2,465,900,000 

2,444404  000 

+1,144,994000 

+3.834000 

+14304000 

-17,504000 

54000 

500,000 

54000 

504000 

504000 

+454000    .. 

+454000.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVaOPMENT 

Grants  lor  basic  aratar  and  aawar 

laciiltlM.„ 

Unobllsatod  balanca  avattsMa 
from  previous  yoan 


$354004000 $504004000       $504000,000       $500,004000     +$150,004000     +$604004090. 

( )    ($100.004000)     (200.004000)     (204OO4OOO)     (204004000)    (+204004000)    (+104004000). 


Total,  fadiitiaa 

(354004000) 

(104  004  000) 

(704004000) 

(704004000) 

(704  004  000) 

(+354004000 

(+604  004  000). 

... ....... 

.... __... 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Sail  Goiiiorvitlon  Sarvtea 

Rivar  basin  survays  and  InvaadRa- 

134164000 

4757,000 
4567,000 

104334.000 
14224000 

154,644000 

14091.000 
4107.000 

127,594000 
14951,000 

154144009 

14091,000 
4744000 

132.094000 
14224000 

154743.000 

14091,000 
4744000 

127.594000 
19,994000 

154734000 

14091.000 
4744000 

132,094000 
14114500 

+14574809 

+334000. 
• -154  000 

+31.764000 
+1.6H900 

+64000 

-(44S94000. 

Witanbad  plannlnt. 

Watarsbad  and  flood  pravaaUon 

oparations  * ........ — ._ 

Graat  Plata  eoaaarvaaaa  pmnai. 

-f4340Q0. 

-M.  504  000. 
,+4262,500 

"+l*8>4:566" 

-1.894,500 

TotaL  SoO  Conaamttoa  Sarv- 

IM 

272.067,000 

314,294,000 

315,304000 

314162.000 

321.777,500 

+44714500 

+7,484500 

-K,  472. 500 

+2.614500 

Acricultural  Stabilization  aad 
Consarvatlen  SarviM 
Rural  apvironmantal  assistann 
pragrim: 
Advanca  authorization  (contract 

auUMMtzallon) 

UquldaUon  of  contract  authorl- 

ration 

Watar  Bank  Act  pnaram 

195,504000 
(185.000,000) 

5,666.666 

144004000 

050,000,000) 
14004000 
5,004000 

195,504000 

14004000 
12,004000 

194S04000 

054000,000) 
14004000 
12.004000 

194S040M. 

(154  004  000) 
14004000 
12.004000 

+14004000 . 

+7,000,000 

+S4S04069. 

'""+7,'666,*666" 

•  ■■■■■■>■■■■■ * 

Total,  ArlcuHaral  StablRza- 
tion  and  ConMrvation 
Sarvka 

200,504000 

155,000,000 

217,504000 

217,500,000 

217,500.000 

+17.000,000 

+62.504000. 

pretaction. 

2.127,521.000 

2,914664,000 

3,467.254000 

4504362.000 

4494477,500 

+1,362.956,500 

+573,814500 

+24222,500 

-14,884,500 

FootDotw  at  end  at  tabl*. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BUOGH  (0BU6ATI0NAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1971-BUDGn  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BItXS  FOR  1972-Coirtinoid 

TITU  tV-€ONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  SERVICES 


AiMKyand  titl* 


N«wbud|M 

(oMiptional) 

auttwrity 

•iiicttd  to 

date,  fiml  1971 

(2) 


Budftintl- 

matMofnm* 

(oMiptional) 

authority, 

local  1972 

(3) 


Nawbudiot 

(obUptional) 

authority  rec- 

ommenMd  in 

HouM  bill,  1972 

(«) 


Newbudiat 

(oMfatJooal) 

authority  rac- 

ommenaed  in 

Sonata  bill.  1972 

(5) 


Nawbodfrt 

(obliptioiw) 

authority  rac- 

ommaflOod  by 

conforaas 

(6) 


ItKraasa  (+)  or  dacraasa  (— ) 
ConltiM  racommamlatjoM  compaiwt  with— 


1971 
(7) 


1972 


1972  HouM  bin     1972  Sonata  bill 
O)  (9)  (10) 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Offica  of  Con$umar  Affairs  < 

National  Cooimission  on  Coosumar 
Pinanc* 


{810,000 
500,000 


11,609,000 
&2S.0OO 


(1,400.000 
625.000 


(1,410,003 
625,000 


$1,410,000 
625,000 


+$600,000 
+125.000 


-$199, 000 


+$10,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Consumar  and  Marfcat)n(  Sarvica 

Consumar  protactive.  markating, 
and  ragulatory  pro|rin» 162, 476, 000 

Payments  to  States  and  posses- 
ions   1.675,000 


178.548.000 
1.600.000 


178.468.000 
1.600.000 


178.468,000 
1.600.000 


178.468,000 
1,600.000 


+15,992.000 
-75,000 


-80,000 


Total.  Consumer  and  Markal- 
iniSenrice 164,151,000 


180,148,000         180,068,000         180,068,000         180.068.000         +15.917.000 


-80,000 


Food  and  Nutrition  Senke 

Child  nutrition  programs 301,974,000 

Transfer  from  see.  32 (238,358,000) 


350,876,000 
(232, 043. 000) 


350,876,000 
(232,043.000) 


363, 876,  000 
(232,  043.  000) 


363,876,000 
(232,  043,  000) 


+61,902,000 
(-6.315,000). 


+13,000.000     +13,000.000 


Total  child  nutrition  proirams.      (540.332.000)      (582.919,000) 

Special  milk  program 104,000,000  ------- .--- 

Food  stamp  program 1.670.000.060     2.001,184,000 

ToUl,  Food  and  Nutfttioo 
Service 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare 
Food  and  Drag  Adminisiration 

Federal  Trade  Commission 


(582,919,000)  (595,919,000)  (595,919,000)     (+55,587,000)      (+13.000.000)  (+13.000,000) 

104,00^000  104,000,000         104,000.000 +104.000.000 

2.001,184,000  2.500,000.000  2.200.000.000       +530,000,000  +198.816.000    +198.816,000  -$300,000,000 

2,075,974.000     2.352,060.000     2.456.060.000  2.967.876.000  2.667.876.000       +591.902,000  +315,816.000    +211.816.000    -300,000,000 


85,621,000 


98.681.000 


99.681.000 


98.681.000 


99.681.000        +U.060.000 


22.200.000 


25. 189. 000 


25.189.000 


25,189,000 


25. 189. 000 


+2.989,000 


Total,  title  IV.  consumer 
protection  and  servicas. . . 

RECAPITULATION 

TWel-AirtailturalProrams..-.  4.314,155,550  5.856,970.850 

Thle  ll-Sural  Developnwnt 757, 975, 000  671, 867, 000 

Title  III— Environmental  Pro- 

tactlon 2,127,521,000  2,916,664,000 

TiUe  IV— Consumer  Protecfion 

andServlces 2,349,256,000  2.659.312.000 


2.349,256,000     2,659,312,000     2,763.023,000     3.274.849.000     2,974,849.000       +625.593,000       +315.537,000    +211,826,000    -300,000.000 


5,260,771,050  5,878.484.050  5.867.630.550  +1.553,475,000 

932,847,000  962.982.000  943.943.000  +185,968,000 

3,467,255,000  3,505,362,000  3,490.477,500  +1,362.956.500 

2,763.023,000  3.274.849,000  2.974.849.000  +625.593,000 


+10.659.700  +606.859,500  -10.853,500 

+272,076,000  +11,096,000  -19,039,000 

+573,813,500  +23,222,500  -14,884,500 

+315,537.000  +211.826,000  -300,000.000 


Total,  new  budget  (oUiga-  _  _ 

tional  authority)...--  9. 548. 907. 550    12.104.813.850    12.423.896.050    13.621,677.050    13.276.900,050    +3,727.992.500    +1.172,086.200    +853,004.000    -344.777,000 


Consisting  of 


8.885.607,550    11,517.613.850    11.565.196.050    12,751.177,050    12,412,300,060    +3,526,692,500 


2,000.000 
195.500,000 


(2.000.000) 
140.000. 000 

447,200,000 


(2. 000, 000) 
196.500,000 


(2,000.000) 
IK,  500, 000 


(2,000.000) 
1%.  500, 000  - 


663,200,000        675.000,000        669,100,000 


-2,000.000 
+203,300,000 


+894,686,200    +847,104,000    -338.877,000 

"  +55;566;666  i;"ll'--"l"!""!-;!i;"i-l!-"l 

+221,900,000       +5,90a000       -3,900,000 


1.  Appropriations 

2.  Reappropriations 

3.  Contract  authorization 

4.  Authorizations  to  spend  from 

deMrecelpts 465,800,000 

Memoranda 

L  Aooropriations  to  liquidate 

contract  authority. 882.886.000       809,818,000        809,818.000        809.818,000        809.818,000         -73.068,000. 

2.  Appropriations,  including  ap- 

ofooriations  to  liouidate 

contract  auUwrity  ..    9,768.493.550    12.327.431.850    12.375,014,050    13,560,998,050    13,222.118,050    +3,453,624,500 

1  Transfers  from  sec- 32  256.475,000        250,160.000        250,160,000        250,160,000        250,160.000  -6,315,000 

t  Transfer  from  CCC.... '..:;;...        70,072,000  77,256,000  77,256.000  77.256.000  77.256.000  +7,184,000 

t  Combines  into  a  single  appropriatioa  the  former  WatersbeOMrfcs  of  Impiwiewent  and  Flood        <  I  nclndes  fund*  for  tiie  Cenauner  Products  I  nformation  Coordinating  Center, 
prevention  appropriations. 


+8M,686,2Q0     +847,104,000    -338.877,000 


Bflr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  (K)nferaice  re- 
port that  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report.  All  other  members  did.  But  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  this  conference  report  comes  to  us 
$1,172  million  over  the  budget— 11,172 
million  over  the  budget  request. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  only  bill  to  come 
in  here  over  the  budget  There  is  one 
coming  in  this  tiftemoon  that  is  now 
$321  million  ov«-  the  budget  aad  I  un- 


derstand there  will  be  an  effort  made  to 
increase  that  bill  another  $230  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  good  pro- 
grams, but  I  wonder  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  money,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen with  reference  to  Inflation  and  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  this  country  if  we  continue  by 
Just  simply  saying  that  these  are  gooA 
programs  and  must  be  ftmded.  without 
any  knowledge  of  where  the  money  is 
coming  from  and  no  knowledge  as  to 
what  the  actual  fiscal  situation  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  com- 
plain about  some  funds  being  impounded. 
There  are  some  who  (»mplain  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  and  that  we  have 
not  followed  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
point  out  why  I  did  not  sign  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  am  ctmcemed  about  infla- 
tion, our  fiscal  situation  and  our  budget- 
ary situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  stop,  look  and  listen  and  see  Just 
exactly  what  has  happened  on.  these 
budgets. 

Again,  I  point  out  the  fact  that  this 
conference  reiwrt  is  1,172  million  over 
the  budget.  I  do  not  complain  that  these 
increases  are  not  for  good  programs.  But 
I  wonder  how  we  are  going  to  finance 
them  and  where  we  are  gt^ng  to  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago  there  was 
a  Member  from  Pennsylvania  who  used 
to  open  each  sessicm  by  asking,  "Where 
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are  we  going  to  get  the  money"?  Some 
of  these  committees  have  come  in  and 
.stated  that  these  various  programs  are 
fiscally  sound.  But,  again,  I  ask  the  Ques- 
tion, when  are  we  going  to  stop  this  kind 
-of  spending? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding  to 
me.  I  admire  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee and  I  know  of  the  hard  work  they 
have  done,  but  I  caimot  resist  at  least 
stating  my  position  as  to  why  I  did  not 
sign  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow), 
that  I  appreciate  his  sincerity  and  his 
viewpoint,  and  I  too  have  a  whole  lot 
of  the  same  feelings.  I  do  think  that  in 
most  instances  here  these  budget  re- 
quests should  have  been  sent  down  to 
keep  the  committee  from  being  in  the 
position  it  was.  but  I  do  think  in  reality 
we  were  faced  with  decisions  that,  in  the 
absence  of  agreeing  on  these  amounts, 
we  would  have  been  faced  with  a  greater 
amount  being  placed  In  the  bill.  So  I 
think  that  the  committee  has  done  a  fine 
Job  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  Members  feel  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  deficit 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced,  but  I 
also  appreciate  the  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  colleague  from  Ohio  pointed  out 
that  these  are  important  programs. 
Nothing  is  more  basic  and  more  impor- 
tant to  this  Nation  than  food  and  our  en- 
vironment. Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Coimt). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttten)  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  Just  want  to  express  my 
disappointment  at  the  House  conferees 
for  caving  in  on  the  $20,000  limitation 
which  the  House  passed. 

As  I  said  on  the  Root  of  the  House, 
I  am  a  practical  politician,  and  I  realize 
when  I  have  had  a  setback,  but  as  I  saicl 
earlier  last  week  we  have  lost  the  skir- 
mish, but  we  have  not  lost  the  battle. 
I  wiU  be  back  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  further  point 
I  wish  to  make.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  loose  talk  to  the  effect  that  by  pass- 
ing the  3-year  farm  bill  we  did  a  year 
ago  with  its  ceiling  of  $55,000  per  crop, 
the  Congress  made  some  sort  of  a  "ccnn- 
mltment"  not  to  reduce  it  further.  My 
jown  minority  leader  even  tried  to  make 
this  point,  claiming  a  lower  ceiling 
would  be  "breaking  faith"  with  the 
iarmers  in  these  programs. 

Such  an  argwnent  is  absolutely  with- 
out foundation.  By  its  adoption  of  my 
amendment  on  June  23,  1970,  the  House 
xlemonstrated  it  Is  groundless.  If  there 


has  been  any  breaking  faith  it  has  been 
on  the  part  of  these  giant  farmers  who 
have  usied  every  legal  trick  in  the  book 
to  evade  the  present  ceiling. 

This  argument  is  as  fallacious  as  the 
claim  that,  because  Congress  has  au- 
thorized certain  funds,  it  is  boimd  to 
appropriate  that  amount.  All  of  us  know 
this  is  absurd. 

But.  because  this  point,  however 
groundless,  has  been  made,  let  me  serve 
notice  now  on  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  all  farmers  in  this  program 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  $20,000 
(filing  amendment  on  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1973.  Let 
no  one  claim  there  has  not  been  fair 
warning  to  all  concerned.  Let  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  his  staff  know 
that  this  will  be  done. 

To  go  further,  I  aun  convinced  that 
the  House  wiU  again  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. And  perhaps  it  may  take  an  elec- 
tion year  to  do  it,  but  I  also  beUeve  the 
other  body  will  see  the  Ught  next  year. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
take  this  occasion  to  remind  my  col- 
league and  the  MenAers  of  the  House 
that  on  June  23,  in  response  to  a  point 
of  order  I  raised  with  regard  to  two  items 
in  H Jl.  9270,  language  was  stricken  from 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  which  is 
again  before  us,  as  involving  legislatitm 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  23.  1971,  at  pages 
21641  and  21642  records  the  points  of 
order,  the  discussion  I  had  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittek)  , 
8tnd  the  rtillngs  of  the  chair  sustaining 
the  points  of  order. 

The  conference  report  now  before  us 
refers  to  similar  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency— to  deal  sep- 
arately with  the  economic  implications 
of  activities  regulated  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 — ^Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-190. 

If  it  was  improper  to  legislate  in  this 
fashion  last  month,  it  is  equally  so  to- 
day. The  record  should  show  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report,  to  which  I  have  ref- 
erence here,  does  not  provide  any  new 
authority  or  direction  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA.  If,  under  preexisting  aiithor- 
ity,  he  can  and  wishes  to  develop  this 
information,  we  cannot  prevent  him  from 
so  doing.  But  any  efforts  in  this  direction 
must  be  entirely  apart  from  his  obliga- 
tions under  NEPA,  and  the  guidelines 
that  have  been  developed  to  provide  de- 
tailed directions  on  how  that  act,  and 
others  applicable  to  EPA  shall  be  ad- 
ministered. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  funda- 
mental of  legislative  interpretations  Is 
that  statutes  which  are  clear  on  their 
face  need  not  and  indeed  may  not  be  in- 
terpreted by  allusion  or  reference  to 
other  documents  and  items  of  legislative 
history. 

Hence,  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  are 
crystal  clear  and  may  not  be  amended 
by  subsequent  nonlegislative  actions  of 
the  Appro{»latlons  Committee  or  con- 
ferees composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 


I  wish  to  make  it  most  plain  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  day's  activities 
that  the  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port does  not  in  any  fashion  amend,  alter 
or  change  the  clear  language  or  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  with  regard  to  the  fil- 
ing of  section  102(2)  (C)  environmental 
impact  statements. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  group- 
ing of  programs  into  the  three  areas  of 
agriculture,  raivironmental,  and  consum- 
er protection  provides  &  much  more  ac- 
curate view  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  are  appropriated. 

It  also  should  prove  hdpful  in  striking 
down  the  all  too  prevalent  notion  that 
the  entire  Agriculture  Department 
budget  is  some  kind  of  a  huge  subsidy  to 
the  farmer.  This  grouping  makes  it  plain 
that  many  other  groups  are  benefiting 
from  such  programs  as  food  stamps,  child 
nutrition,  meat  inspecti(Hi,  and  eztensioa 
service  activities. 

My  chief  disappointment  with  this 
conference  report,  however,  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  conferees  on  amendment 
No.  33. 

That  decision  means  that  for  at  least 
another  year  farmers  will  be  limited  to 
a  $2,500  celling  on  Federal  cost  sharing 
for  expensive  feedlot  improvements 
needed  to  combat  polluticm  from  animal 
wastes. 

The  other  body  adopted  language 
which  I  had  suggested  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ing to  $5,000  for  this  particular  practice. 
That  language  was  devtioped  too  late  for 
consideration  when  this  bill  originally 
was  before  the  House. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  would  not  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  smy  additional  money  for 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram— ^REIAP — administered  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service — ASCS — ^the  committee 
directed  the  department  to  study  the 
need  for  such  an  adjustment. 

The  amendment  simply  meant  that 
the  cost-sharing  arrangements  worked 
out  over  the  years  would  remain  the 
same  for  normal  conservation  practices 
in  the  public  interest,  such  as  soil-build- 
ing and  tree-planting  measures.  It  would 
have  increased  by  $2,500  the  limit  for 
helping  farmers  meet  the  extremely  hl^ 
cost  of  pollution  abatement  facilitieB 
they  now  are  being  required  to  install 
on  feedlots  as  part  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmentsd  protection  program. 

In  my  State  the  cost  of  hard-surfaoed 
feedlots,  6-month  concrete  holding  tanks, 
and  other  such  Improvements  has  been 
nmning  between  $8,000  and  $12,000  per 
farm. 

The  pollution  of  our  streams  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  concern,  and  I  do 
not  feel  the  farmer  should  be  made  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  environmental  protection 
when  he  is  eligible  for  50  percent  or 
more  cost  sharing  for  other  conserva- 
tion practices  in  the  national  interest. 
Right  now  the  burden  of  making  such 
feedlot  improvements  fadl  only  on  the 
larger  operators,  those  feeding  1,000  or 
more  steers  or  700  dairy  cows  on  confined 
feedlots. 
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It  was  my  feeling  tbat  tbe  added  In- 
centive offered  by  ttie  Senate  amend- 
ment would  have  enoouzaged  many 
smaller  <9eraton  to  oonstruct  each  im- 
provementi  and  thus  would  have  made  a 
much  more  positive  oontrlbutloa  to  tbe 
problem  of  cleaning  up  our  lakes  and 
streams. 

Instead,  the  conferees  directed  the 
Agriculture  Department  "to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  the  need  for  such 
adjustment"  lifting  tbe  ceiling  for  this 
one  practice  to  $5,000. 

Had  Agriculture  Department  oOlclals 
had  sufficient  notice  in  yfbitii  to  testify 
on  this  suggestion.  I  am  confident  they 
would  have  endorsed  it  strongly,  as 
they  have  in  conversations  with  my 
office. 

Tbe  department  lacks  the  authority  to 
take  this  action  on  its  own.  It  needs 
language  such  as  I  had  suggested,  so 
that  means  it  probably  wlU  be  at  least  a 
jrear  until  farmers  can  get  this  added 
help  in  meeting  their  environmental 
reqxHisibilitles.  Once  tbey  become  aware 
that  increased  cost  sharing  for  pollution 


abatement  practices  involving  feedlots 
is  in  the  ofllng.  many  win  delay  their 
plans. 

To  me  the  amendment  was  so  hasically 
just  and  so  much  in  tune  with  the  cur- 
rent national  effort  to  combat  water 
pollution  that  I  see  no  reason  for  this 
additional  delay.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
conferees  decided  on  this  study.  I  hope  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  suggestion  will 
be  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  as  so 
often  happens  when  studies  are  com- 
missioned. 

In  that  study,  I  hc^ie  the  Department 
will  consider  the  question  of  whether 
feedlot  operators  can  qualify  for  a  hl^- 
er  ceiling,  such  as  tbe  $5,000  I  liave  sug- 
gested, for  feedlot  pollution  abatement 
practices  while  also  qualifjrlng  for  cost 
sharing  for  the  traditional  ctmservatlon 
practices  under  REAP,  formerly  known 
as  the  agricultural  conservatton  pro- 
gram— 

At  this  point,  I  include  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
gram if  it  had  been  adopted: 
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I  do  hope  the  Department  will  expedite 
its  consideration  of  the  study  called  for 
in  this  conf  erenee  roiort.  Feedlot  op- 
erators— particularly  in  the  Northern 
States  with  long  winters— are  very  much 
in  need  of  tbis  added  assistance. 

Mr.  WUl'iTJBN.  Ifr.  ftieaker.  I  move 
ttie  prevlouB  question  on  tbe  oonf  erenoe 
report. 

Tbe  previous  questioo  was  ordered. 

Tbe  SPBAKKB.  Tbe  quesUon  is  on  tbe 
oonf ercDoe  report. 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  tbe 
l^peaker  announced  tbat  tbe  ayes  ap- 
pcTCd  to  have  it. 

lir.  BOW.  ICr.  ftieaker.  I  object  to  tbe 
vote  on  tbe  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  potait  of  order  tbat 
a  quonanis  not  present. 

Tbe  8PKAKEB.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Tbe  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  tbe  Clerk  wUl  call  ttie 
rolL 

Tbe  qnestian  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  330,  nays  162.  not  voting  41. 
as  follows: 
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So  tbe  conftovnce  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Tbe  derk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Ur.  Slkaa  tor,  with  Mr.  Olalmo  against. 

lir.   Abannatby  for,   with  Mr.   OaUagher 


Stafford 


Stanton. 

J.Wllllaa 
Stanton. 

JamaaV. 


Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Conyass 
against. 

Mr.  Joorea  o<  Ttonneasee  for,  with  Mr.  Ta- 
tron a#alnet. 

Mr.  BUokbum  for,  with  Mr.  BMsh  afalnst. 

Mr.  Halsan  for,  with  Mr.  HoBoar  against. 

Mr.  Boonay  of  PennsylvanU  for,  with  MT, 
OMdwstar  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Halpem  agalxwt. 

Mr.  Kyros  for.  with  Mr.  Baom  against. 

Mr.  Oolmar  for,  with  Mr.  Aahlay  agunst. 
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until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Teagua  oT  Oallfomla. 
Mr.  Btubblaflaid  with  Mr.  CoUlna  of  Texas. 
Mr.  AaplnaU  with  Mr.  Baylor. 
Mr.  Boatankowaki  with  Mr.  OoodUng. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  C<AUer. 
Mr.    Xdwarda   of   PonnsylTanla   with  Mr. 
Roybal. 
Mr.  OarmatB  with  Mr.  Donohua. 
Mr.  Van  Deeiiln  with  Mr.  Vigorlta 
Mr.  IManey  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Messrs.  CELLER.  BIAGOI,  BROWN  of 
Bilohigan.  McKINNEY,  HDTCHINBON, 
McEWEN,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  and 
BOLAND  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 

AMZMDICKICTS  Or  DXSAOBXBlfZMT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amoidment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  Ho.  4:  Page  6,  line  7, 
Insert  "and  1080,000  ahaU  remain  avaUabla 
until  expanded  for  plana,  oonstruetlon.  and 
Inqnovement  of  f  adlltlea  without  regard  to 
llmltetlonB  contained  herein:". 


xonoK  orrxaau  bt  mx.  wuirrui 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHxrrxir  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  aald  amendment.  Insert 
"170.000". 

The  moti<m  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendant  No.  34:  On  page  88.  line 
9,  strike  out  "81.400.000.  of  which  84S0,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucte  Information  Coordinating  Center  for 
naoeaaary  expenaes.  Including  aerrloes  au- 
thorised by  6  UJB.C.  8108"  and  Insert: 
"8860.000". 

MonoK  orrxxxD  bt  acx.  wmiiSH 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wkittbm  moves  that  the  House  reoede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  ooneur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inaerted  by  aald 
amendment.  Insert  tbe  following:  "81.410,000, 
of  which  8450.000  ahaU  be  tranaferrad  to  the 
Consumer  Producte  Information  Coordina- 
tion Center  for  naoeaaary  expansea.  Including 
aerrloee  authorised  by  S  UB.C.  8100". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Seimte  Aatendnwnt  Na  88.  Page  41,  Una  91, 
Btrlka  out  "813,000,000"  and  Insert  "838,000.- 
000". 

UOnOK  OW^tXO  BT  MB.   WHiriSW 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Ux.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  ftdlows: 

Mr.  Whittxh  moves  that  tbe  HOuae  reoede 
from  11a  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sanate  numbered  88  and  oooour  therein 
with  an  amandmaot,  aa  follows:  In.  Ueu  at 
the  matter  strlokea  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Inaert  the  foUowlng:  "838,000,- 


000  (oC  whlidi  8«,500/)00  abaU  be  placed  m 
ooutlngency  reserve  to  ha  released  on  deter- 
mination at  need)  **. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WHl'lTlBf.  MT.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remaits  and  that  I  may 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude certainties. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  0272,  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE. 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONB.  1072 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  ftdlows: 

Mr.  RooNKT  of  New  Tork  moves  to  take 
from  the  Speaker^  table  the  blU  (HJt.  8373) 
making  i4>praprlatloos  Ux  the  Departmante 
of  Stete,  Justice,  and  Oommeroe,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agendee  for  the  flaoal  year 
ending  Juna  80, 1873,  and  for  other  ptirpoeea, 
with  Seamte  amendmante  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendmante,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bocaksx,  on  June  24,  1071,  the  House 
passed  the  State.  Justice,  Coinmerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agendee  appco- 
priation  bill  t>y  a  vote  of  637  yeas  to  10 
nays.  It  thereafter  paaeed  ttie  Senate  on 
July  19. 

I  heard  on  the  radio  this  morning  that 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  instraet  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35  which 
would  restrict  the  woi^  of  tbe  Subveraive 
Activities  Control  Board.  Tbe  amoont  of 
money — to  wit,  $450.000 — ^tbix^  tbls 
Board  is  to  receive  has  been  approved  tr 
botb  Houses  and  is  not  in  conf  erenoe.  Tbe 
Senate  amendment  would  prcdiibit  tbe 
use  of  these  funds  "to  execute  any  of  tbe 
additional  functions,  duties  or  powers 
which  Executive  Order  1605,  da^  July  2, 
1971,  purports  or  imdertakes  to  o(Wfer  on 
the  Board." 

For  several  years  now  complaint  has 
been  made  that  this  Board  did  not  have 
enough  to  do.  By  adopting  the  Senate 
amendment  this  Board  would  be  stopped 
from  carnrlng  out  additional  duties  under 
the  Executive  order. 

Furthermore,  this  amraidment  as  writ- 
ten is  legislation  on  an  appropiriaticn 
bill,  and  should  have  no  plaoe  in  it.  It  be- 
longs with  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

I  submit  that  tbe  HOnee  otoifereeg 
should  not  be  bound  by  any  su^  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  event  a  motion  to  Instruct  is  of- 
fered, I  shall  be  onutndned  to  offer  a 
preferential  motion  to  taUe  that  motion. 

The  following  is  the  Executive  order 
referred  to: 
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Amendment  of  BxecutlTe  order  Ho.  104M  of 

AprU  37, 1888.  resting  to  security  require- 

mrente  for  Qovemmant  employment 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  stetutea  of  the  United 
Stetea  Including  8  ITJB.C.  Sections  1101  et  teq^ 
8801,  8571,  7301, 7818.  7601(0) ,  7513,  7S83  and 
7588;  and  aa  President  of  the  United  Stetas, 
and  «Tnn?ig  auch  action  naoeeaary  In  the 
best  Intefwste  of  national  security.  It  Is 
hereby  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No. 
10460^  of  AprU  37.  1863,  aa  amendad.  Is 
hereby  further  amended  as  foUows: 

1.  Paragr^>h  (5)  of  Section  8(a)  ahaU 
read:  "(5)  Knowing  membership  In.  or  affili- 
ation or  sympathetic  aaaociatlnn  with,  any 
foreign  or  domestic  organisation,  aaaoda- 
tton.  movement,  group,  or  com  hi  nation  of 
persons  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  organisa- 
tion) which  la  totalitarian.  Paadst,  Commu- 
nist, subversive,  or  which  has  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  unlawfully  advocating  the  oommla- 
alon  of  aete  of  force  or  violence  to  deny 
others  thalr  rlghte  under  the  Constitution  or 
Uws  of  the  United  Stetea  or  of  any  State,  or 
which  aeaka  to  overthrow  the  Oovemmuit  of 
the  United  Stetea  or  any  Stete  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  by  unlawful  maana. 

3.  Section  12  BhaU  read: 

"(a)  KxecuUve  Order  No.  8685  of  March  31. 
1847,  aa  amended  la  hereby  revoked. 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  name  of  each  organisation 
which  shall  be  or  has  been  heretofore  desig- 
nated under  this  order.  Sxoept  as  speelfl- 
caUy  provided  hereafter,  nothing  contained 
herein  ahaU  be  construed  In  any  way  to 
affect  previous  designations  made  pursuant 
to  Bxacutlve  Order  No.  10460.  as  amenrtiwd. 

"(c)  The  aubvaralve  AcUvltlea  Control 
Board  ahall.  upon  petition  at  the  Attomsy 
General,  oonduct  i^tproprtate  hearln^a  to 
detarmme  whathw  any  organisation  to  totsH- 
tiHlTir.  fascist,  oonununlst,  subversive,  or 
whatlMr  It  has  nOaptmA  a  poUoy  of  unlaws 
fully  advocating  the  r^rnmimmtnn  at  aete  of 
foroa  or  vMenoe  to  deny  oOiars  thalr  rlghte 
under  the  OuuUtutlon  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  or  which  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  Unltsd 
States  or  any  State  or  subdlvlalao  thereof  by 
unlawful  mssiis 

"(d)  Tlis  Board  msy  determine  that  aa 
lauaiilsatlm  has  adoptsd  a  poUey  of  unlaws 
fully  advooatlng  tha  ir"***"*"^""  of  aete  of 
fores  or  vtoisBoe  to  deny  others  their  oon- 
stltnttonsl  or  stautory  rlghte  or  that  an 
isH.BiilBstlnn  saaka  to  ovarthrasr  ths  gonm- 
msnt  of  Um  Uhlted  States  or  any  Stete  or 
subdlvlslan  thsreof  by  ualawfnl  msana  If  It 
to  found  that  soeh  poop  sngsffs  In.  un- 
lawfully advooatas.  or  has  among  tts  pur- 
poaas  or  objeetlvas.  or  adopte  as  a  maaas  of 
obtaming  any  of  tto  put  poses  or  objaettvas.— ' 

(1)  TIM  firmnnlitl'^  of  aete  of  fbroe  or  vlo- 
tattoa  or  other  unlawful  aote  to  deny  oShan 
thair  rlghte  or  hensllte  guaranteed  by  ths 
Oonsatatlon  or  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  ths  sevarsl  Statea  or  potlttoal  snhdlvlalans 
tharaof;  or 

(3)  Tlia  unlawful  damage  or  dastruotlon 
of  ptopatty,  or  Injury  to  parsons;  or 

(8)  Hie  overthroiw  or  deatiuetlon  of  ths 
govammsnt  of  the  Uhlted  States  or  tha  ga^ 
aramsnt  of  any  State,  Ticrltory,  dlstitet,  or 
lii—nsainn  thereof,  or  the  govemment  of  any 
pi>Utt5:!f[l  subdlvlalon  therein,  by  unlawful 
means;  or 

(4)  The  oommtorion  of  aete  whioh  vtotete 
laws  pertaining  to  treason.  rebaUlon  or  m- 
surreoUon.  rtote  or  olvU  dtocs^dsn. 
oaoKplrmar.  aabotege,  trading  with  thsi 
obstraotton  of  ths  tsorultlng  and  siillstmsnt 
sarvlos  of  ths  Uhltwl  I 


18  CFB  1848-1958  Oon^.,  p.  986;  18  PA. 
346B,  36  FJt.  6B67. 
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ta  tbe  XTnlted  Bbatm,  or  r«Ut«l  orlmn  or 
offenoM. 

"(e)  Tbe  BoaM  m»y  determine  an  orga- 
nization to  be  totalitarian'  U  It  la  found  that 
■ucH  organlBKtlioii  engages  In  activities  wbleh 
nek  by  unlswful  means  the  estaUlahmant 
of  a  aystem  of  govmunent  in  the  Unitad 
States  which  Is  autocrwtlc  and  In  which  con- 
trol U  centered  In  a  aln^e  individual,  groiv, 
cr  pcriltleal  party,  allowing  no  effective  repre- 
sentation to  opposing  IndlTlduala,  groups,  or 
parties  and  providing  no  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  dlBsent. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organi- 
sation to  be  fascist'  If  It  Is  found  that  such 
crganlaatlon  engages  In  actlvltlas  irtxloh  seek 
by  unlawfol  means  the  establlshmsfnt  of  a 
system  of  goremment  In  the  milted  States 
which  Is  oharaotCTized  by  rigid  one-party 
dlctatOTsh^).  forcible  suppression  of  the  op- 
position, ownarah^  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion under  centrallaed  governmental  control 
and  which  f  ostara  radam. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nization to  be  'communist'  if  It  la  found  that 
such  organization  engages  in  activities  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  establishment 
of  a  government  In  the  United  Statea  which 
is  based  upon  the  revolutionary  principles  of 
Karxlsm-Lenlnlsm,  which  Interprets  history 
aa  a  relentless  class  war  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  existing  society  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, the  government  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  of 
praptxty,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single 
authoritarian  party. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organi- 
zation to  be  'subversive'  If  it  Is  foimd  that 
such  organization  engages  In  activities  which 
seek  the  abolition  or  destruction  by  \mlawful 
means  of  the  government  of  the  TTnlted 
Statea  or  any  State,  or  subdivision  thereof. 

"  (1)  The  Board  may  further  determine,  af- 
ter consideration  of  the  evidence,  that  an  or- 
ganization has  ceased  to  exist.  XTpon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  upon  petition  of 
any  organization  which  has  been  designated 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Board  after  ap- 
propriate hearings  may  determine  that  such 
organization  doee  not  ciirrently  meet  the 
standards  for  designation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  appropriately  revise  or  modify  the 
Information  furnished  to  departments  and 
agencies  consistent  with  the  determinations 
of  the  Board. 

" (J)  The  Board  shall  issue  apprc^rlate  reg- 
ulations for  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

RICHAIO  MlXON. 

Tax  WHrrx  Hottse,  July  2, 1971 . 

[FR  Doc.  71-0766  Filed  7-7-71;  12:01  pjn.J 

I  also  Include  the  release  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  issued  on  Wednes- 
day. July  7,  1971: 

The  Department  of  Justice  today  pn^josed 
legislation  to  Congress  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1960  In  con- 
nection with  changes  Instituted  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  government's  p>ersonneI  security 
program. 

An  Executive  Order,  sent  to  the  Federal 
Register  today,  authorizes  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  to  hold  bearings  to  as- 
sist the  Attorney  General  with  his  responsi- 
bility of  providing  department  tuid  agency 
heads  with  a  list  of  organizations  considered 
to  be  subversive. 

Membership  In  these  organizations  Is  a 
factor  In  determining  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  a  particular  individual  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

Prior  to  the  change,  the  Attorney  General 
had  the  sole  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  an  organization  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  government  or  unlawfully  advocates  vio- 
lent acts  to  deny  others  their  constitutional 
rights. 


The  new  order  assures  certain  rights  to 
participants,  including  public  hearings,  an 
accurate  stenogn4>hlc  record,  the  right  to 
counsel,  and  the  right  to  croes  examination. 

In  addition  to  these  "due  process"  fea- 
tures, an  aggrieved  party  alao  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  United  States  Cotirt 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  C<Humbla  to 
have  the  Board's  finding  set  aside. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make  the 
subpoena  and  contempt  authority  of  the 
board  applicable  to  Its  new  fact-finding 
functions  as  well  as  change  its  name  to  the 
Federal  Internal  Security  Board. 

In  letters  of  transmittal  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Ifitchell  said  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  would  provide  a 
"sounder  basis"  for  updating  the  Attorney 
General's  list  of  subversive  organizations. 


Oincx  or  THZ  ArroaifXT  Gknxxal, 

WasMnffton,  D.C.,  July  7, 1971 . 
TheSPKAKxa, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinfiton,  D.C. 

Dkaz  Mk.  Sfsakkk:  There  Is  attached  for 
yoiur  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

In  order  to  update  the  list  of  organizations 
which  have  been  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  President  In  accordance  with 
his  constitutional  and  statutory  powers,  has 
amended  Sections  8  and  12  of  Executive  Or- 
der 10460.  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
petition  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  conduct  appropriate  hearings  to  de- 
termine inter  alia  whether  an  organization  is 
one  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  state  or 
sub-division  thereof  by  unlawful  means  or 
xinlawfully  advocates  the  oommlssioil  of  acts 
of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others^ their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  state.  This  would 
permit  the  Board  to  nuike  an  appropriate  de- 
termination with  respect  to  violent-action 
oriented  organizations. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1960,  by  renaming  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  the  Federal  Internal 
Security  Board.  In  addition  the  draft  bill 
provides  that  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  (1), 
(2)  and  (3)  of  Section  13  and  Section  14,  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  shall  apply  to  proceedings  con- 
dticted  pursuant  to  Seotlon  12  of  Executive 
Order  10460,  as  amended. 

Misbehavior  in  the  Board's  presence  Is  a 
punishable  offense  under  Section  13(d)(3). 
Section  13(c)  provides  the  Board  with  the 
power  of  subJKiena.  Section  13(d)  (1)  assures 
certain  respondent  rights  by  requiring  public 
hearings,  an  accurate  stenographic  record, 
the  right  to  counsel,  and  the  right  to  croes 
examination.  In  addition  to  these  "due  proc- 
ees"  features.  Section  14  specifically  provides 
that  an  aggrieved  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  petition  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have 
the  Board's  findings  set  aside.  The  findings  of 
the  Board  must  be  supported  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  also 
provide  a  sounder  basis  for  updating  the 
Attorney's  General's  list  of  organizations  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450. 
The  last  consolidated  list  of  such  organiza- 
tions was  issued  on  November  1,  1965  and 
many  of  the  organizations  listed  thereon  are 
currently  defunct. 

The  early  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
recommended  as  a  necessary  complement  to 
the  recently  issued  amendment  to  Executive 
Order  10450  mentioned  above,  since  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  cannot  confer  subpoena  or  con- 
tempt powers  on  the  Board. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  haa 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  la 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  IilrrcHKix, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 

HJt. — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  AotlvHtlea 
Control  Act  of  1960,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  3(11)  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1960  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Subveralve  Activities  Control 
Board"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Federal  Internal  Security  Board." 

(b)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  is  amended  by  deleAilng  the 
words  "Subversive  Activities  Control  Board" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Fed- 
eral Internal  Secxirity  Board." 

(c)  The  caption  to  Section  12  of  the  Sub- 
versive AcUvltlee  Control  Act  of  1960  1* 
amended  to  read  "Federal  Internal  Security 
Board." 

Section  2.  The  provisions  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  (l),  (2)  and  (3)  of  Section  IS, 
and  Section  14  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1960,  as  amended,  shall  apply 
to  proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  Section 
12  of  ExecuUve  Order  10460,  as  amended. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted,  I  include  the  following  memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  committee  by 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board: 

MZMOBANDTTM 

On  July  19,  1971.  following  the  defeat  of 
Senator  Proxnxire's  amendment  to  delete  the 
appropriation  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  previously  approved  by  the 
House,  the  Senate  passed  an  amendment  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Ervln  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Providing  however,  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  In  this  parag^ph  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  Board  to  execute 
any  of  the  additional  functions,  duties,  or 
powers  which  Executive  Order  11605,  dated 
July  2,  1971.  purports  or  undertakes  to  con- 
fer on  the  Board." 

The  result  of  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment does  not  In  any  way  curtail  Board 
activities  under  existing  law.  The  Board  still 
has  the  power  to  hear  cases  presented  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  Communist-action 
groups.  Communist-front  groups  and  Com- 
munist-Infiltrated groups. 

Executive  Order  11606,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  July  2,  is  bs«lcally  an  amend- 
ment and  refinement  of  Executive  Orders 
9300,  9835.  and  10450,  issued  respectively  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Elsen- 
hower In  1943,  1947,  and  1953,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  loyalty-security  criteria 
for  Government  personnel  employment. 
These  orders  have  been  the  basis  for  the 
compilation  of  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  so-caUed  "subversive"  organizations.  Pur- 
suant to  theee  orders.  Attorneys  General 
Francis  Blddle.  J.  Howard  McGrath.  Tom 
Clark,  and  Herbert  Brownell  cited  almost 
300  organizations  in  the  United  States  as 
falling  Into  one  of  the  fcdlowlng  six  cate- 
gories: 

1.  Totalitarian 

2.  Fascist  V 

3.  Communist 

4.  Subvej^ive 

5.  Advocating  force  and  violence  to  deny 
others  their  constitutional  rights. 

6.  Seeking  to  change  the  U.S.  form  of 
Government  by  unconstitutional  means. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  executive  or- 
den,  afllllatlon  with  groups  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list  has  been  a  possllble  bar  to  Gov- 
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emment  employment.  The  bead  of  ssoii  Qot- 
emment  agency  has  had  the  req>onsU>Ulty  oi 
Investigating  the  circumstances  of  aflUlatton 
to  determine  wlisther  It  was  of  suCh  natoia 
as  to  make  a  person  unfit  for  Qovemment 
sendee  on  loyalty  or  security  grounds. 

The  oourts  havs  rcpsatsdly  iqtbsld  the  oon- 
stltutlODaltty  of  Attorneys  Oensral  oomplllng 
such  a  list  pursuant  to  Presidential  dlreetlTa 
and  also  their  utilization  In  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnti  Security  Program. 

President  Nixon's  Executive  Order  11606 
makes  the  following  basic  changes  in  the 
compilation  of  the  list: 

1.  It  sstaWlirtw  criteria  which  must  be  mat 
for  a  finding  that  a  group  falls  into  one  of  the 
six  kinds  of  organlaations  on  the  list — some- 
thing no  previous  executive  wder  has  done. 

a.  It  qpedfies  that  afflllaUon  or  member- 
ship in  any  such  group  must  be  "knowing" 
before  It  can  be  weighed  as  a  negative  factor 
In  iy»nf1'!T*"g  a  person's  fitness  tor  Govern- 
ment e&qiloyment  (tinder  prerioos  executive 
orders  mere  membership  or  affiliation  of  any 
kind,  whether  knowing  or  not,  was  consid- 
ered.) 

3.  It  ban  the  Attorney  General  from  plac- 
ing any  organization  on  the  list  unless,  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  8ACB  finds  that  the 
organization  in  question,  as  charged  by  the 
Attorney  General,  falls  Into  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  categories.  (In  1966,  the  courts 
held  that  the  Attorney  General  had  to  grant 
a  group  a  hearing  ibef  ore  placing  it  on  the  list. 
This  new  provision  not  only  conforms  with 
this  ooxirt  decision,  but  goes  beyond  It  by 
bringing  in  an  Independent,  qiiasi-judlcial 
body  as  the  hearing  agency.) 

4.  A  stricter  definition  is  provided  for  the 
sixth  type  of  group  on  the  list.  The  prevlo\i8 
executive  order  referred  to  groups  which  seek 
to  "alter  the  form  of  Government"  of  the 
\JS.  by  "unconstitutional"  means.  The  new 
order  requires  that  the  organization  must 
actually  serit  to  "overthrow"  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment by  "unlawful"  means. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress legislation  that  would  make  certain 
parts  of  Section  13  and  all  of  Section  14  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  apply 
to  Board  hearing  held  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
ecutive order.  If  enacted,  this  me«uis  that  In 
all  such  hearings,  the  accused  organization 
wlU  have  the  right  to  representation  by  coun- 
sel who  can  present  witnesses  in  its  behalf, 
cross  examine  adverse  witnesses,  etc.  Fur- 
ther, that  a  finding  of  the  Board  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ai^>eals 
(or  the  District  of  Coliunlbla  and,  upon  cer- 
tiorari, to  the  Supreme  Court  (this  legisla- 
tion has  already  been  Introduced  by  Senators 
Eastland  and  Hruska  and  by  Representative 
John  M.  Ashbrook) . 

In  summary,  the  recently  Issued  executive 
order  not  only  gives  the  SACB  additional  du- 
ties but  Introduces  Into  the  method  of  plac- 
ing groups  (Ml  the  Attorney  General's  list 
much  stronger  constitutional  guarantees  and 
due  process  procedures  than  have  existed  un- 
der any  previous  order. 

Senator  Ervln  challenges  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  President's  assigning  to  the  con- 
gresslonally-created  6AOB  a  responslhlllty 
previously  exerdsed  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

Title  ni.  United  States  Code,  Section  301. 
is  the  general  authorization  for  the  President 
to  delegate  functions.  It  reads.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized to  designate  and  empower  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  in  the  executive 
branch,  or  any  oCBclal  thereof  who  Is  required 
to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform  without 
i4>proval.  ratification  or  other  action  by  the 
President  (1)  any  fxinctlon  which  is  vested 
In  the  President  by  law,  .  .  ." 

Rejecting  a  challenge  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Attorney  General's  llat.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  has  held : 


"U  is  tbs  President's  duty  to  take  care  tbat 
the  laws  are  fatthftuUy  executed  (Artlcto  n. 
See.  8  of  the  CooMtutioa).  It  Is  bis  right 
and  his  duty  to  protect  and  defteid  tftie  Oov- 
emment  against  subvenlTS  foKSS  wtiMi  may 
seek  to  change  or  deaUuy  tt  toy  iinoonstltu- 
tional  means."  (JAIBO  v.  Clark.  177  F.  Sd 
79) 

In  view  at  the  above  and  the  fact  that  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  is  an 
executive  branch  agency.  It  would  appear 
that  Senator  Ervln's  position  is  open  to 
question.  In  addition,  there  are  many  prece- 
dents for  Presidential  executive  orders  that 
transfer  functions  of  executive  branch 
agencies: 

Executive  Order  8843  of  August  9.  1941, 
authorized  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  eetabUsh  con- 
sumer credit  controls.  These  controls  In- 
cluded licensing  system  and  administrative 
hearings  for  revocation  of  Ucenses. 

Executive  Order  11423  of  August  16,  1968, 
dedegated  authority  for  granting  permission 
for  certain  facilities  at  VS.  borders,  inti- 
mate authority  Is  placed  in  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  he  la  directed  to  request  the  views 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
such  matters. 

Executive  Order  10530  of  May  10.  1954. 
authorized  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
conduct  hearings  and  issue  permits  for  the 
construction  and  operation  at  U.S.  borders 
of  gas  and  electric  transmission  facilities. 

The  same  Executive  Order  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon  the 
power  of  the  President  to  Issue  and  revoke 
licenses  concerning  subnmrine  cables  and 
states  the  delegation  to  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  Tltie  3,  United  States  Code  301. 
The  above  citations  of  precedent  are  not 
to  be  considered  all-lncluslve.  Many  other 
such  delegations  of  authority  \inder  Execu- 
tive Order  exist  but  are  not  cited  here  for 
reason  of  brevity. 

A  substantial  amount  of  Government  regu- 
lation is  delegated  under  Executive  Order, 
most  recentiy  and  particularly  In  the  civil 
rights  field  in  the  area  of  equal  rights  for 
minority  groups.  TO  allow  Senate  Ervln's 
amendment  to  stand,  restricting  the  activ- 
ities of  an  Independent  executive  agency 
under  its  legally  delegated  authority  from 
the  President,  would  subject  to  charges  of 
Illegality  that  substantial  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's operations  conducted  under  sim- 
ilar Executive  Orders. 

Most  criticism  of  the  Board  during  the 
p>ast  five  years  has  been  based  on  the  small 
number  of  cases  and  workload  given  It  by 
the  Attorneys  General.  Since  Congress  did 
not  grant  the  Boctfd  the  povifer  to  Inveetlgate 
or  Initiate  cases,  the  Board  could  do  nothing 
to  correct  the  situation. 

Executive  Order  11605  will  correct  It  by 
giving  the  Board  work  that  will  materially 
assist  the  national  security.  Testimony  of 
government  officials  before  congressional 
commltteee  has  indicated  weaknesses  and 
gaps  in  the  personnel  security  program  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General's  list 
is  outdated,  no  groups  having  been  added  to 
it  for  16  years.  Board  hearings  under  the 
Executive  Order  will  update  the  list  and 
make  lit  representative  of  subversive  groups 
oper.%ttng  today.  This  will  close  existing 
loopholes  In  the  security  program. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  C. 
Mardlan  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  July  6.  1971,  that  there  were 
26  organizaitlon  cases  presenUy  under  study 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Board  for  findings  warranting 
their  inclusion  on  the  list.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  nearly  as  many  organization  cases  as  the 
Board  has  heard  since  Its  inception  in  1950. 
Secondly.  Mr.  Mardlan  testified  that  they  had 
approximately  260  organizations  to  refer  to 
the  Board  for  removal  from  the  Uat.  IlilB 
would  provide  more  cases  for  the  Board  than 
it  has  had  in  Its  21 -year  history. 


In  the  event  the  Brln  amxnrtment 
stands,  however,  the  Board  will  be  restrloted 
In  its  workload  to  the  two  cases  on  which  It 
has  been  holding  hearinga  and  to  any  others 
the  Attorney  Genenl  may  submit  the  fiscal 
year. 

I  shall  also  include  the  following  com- 
munications received  concerning  this  is- 
sue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  oues- 
tion  on  my  motion. 

DlBABLBD  AkXUCAM  VXTZaANB, 

July  22,  1971. 
Hon.  JoBM  J.  RooNXT, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Rooifsr:  I  am  writing  to  advise 
that  the  IMsabled  American  Veterans  sup- 
ports the  conceit  of  expanding  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board. 

We.  aa  a  Veterans  Organization,  firmly  be- 
lieve that  an  extension  of  the  Board's  power 
to  Investigate  all  8UQ>ected  groups  in  these 
critical  times  Is  Imperative  for  our  Nation's 
internal  security. 

We  urge  your  support  In  this  crucial  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely. 

Cbcil  W.  Stkvznson. 
National  Commander. 

JULT  22,  1971. 

To:  All  Members  of  the  VS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

nt»n:  Herbert  R.  Rainwater.  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

TbB  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  two 
million  members  urge  you  to  kill  Ervln 
amendment  to  Subversive  Actlvitiea  Control 
Board  appropriation.  Investigations  and 
hearings  on  revolutionary  and  violent  action 
groups  long  overdue.  Support  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  i4>propriation  without 
restriction  on  conferees. 

HERBiaT  R.  RanrwAT 


VSTEEANS   or   FORBICN   WaSS 

or  THS  Unttb)  States, 
New  York.  N.Y..  July  23, 1971. 

Deab  Congressman:  As  veterans  who  have 
fought  overseas  and  who  are  constantly  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  the  dangers  that  can  dis- 
rupt a  Democracy,  we  urge  you  to  support 
the  appropriation  for  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  to  vote  against  the  emasculating 
Ervln  amendment. 

We  remind  you  that  the  function  of  the 
SACB  Is  to  provide  open  public  hearings  on 
matters  affecting  our  country  and  that  the 
SACB  is  the  only  agency  that  provides  fac- 
tual reports  on  these  stressing  subjects  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  as  well  as  the  Executive  Branch. 

As  veterans,  we  are  deeply  opposed  to  any 
secret  or  Star  Chamber  proceedings  just  as 
we  are  opposed  to  the  self-seeking  subversive 
elements  who  are  diverting  oiir  youth.  With 
this  as  our  principle,  we  ask  you  to  reject 
the  Ervln  amendment  and  to  support  the 
full  appropriation-  for  the  SACB. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HrriCAN    ROTHBAST, 

National  Council  Member. 


Hon.  John  J.  Roonxt. 

Deax  John  :  Thanks  again  for  all  you  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  for  all  of  us.  I 
would    have    sent    telegrams    but    Weston 
Union  is  tied  up.  We  aU  wish  you  the  best. 
Cordially, 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Of  CAUDTOBMU 

Mr.   EDWARDS   at   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motton. 
llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Xdwasss  at  California  movM  that  Xhm 
on  VM  jwrt  of  ttM  BouM  In  tiM 
on  IXm  diMsnelzic  toCm  at  th* 
two  HooMS  on  tlM  MU  (HJL  0372)  be  In- 
•tniotwl  to  aciM  to  tb*  Mnwulmit  at  tiM 
nmnboad  96. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  by  bis  prlvfleged 
motton  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Roomr)  has  made  It  Impossible  for 
the  House  to  debate  this  important  issue. 
Many  Members  wanted  to  discuss  it.  It  Is 
indeed  a  shame  that  this  House,  referred 
to  as  the  world's  greatest  ddiberathns 
body,  Is  not  allowed  to  debate  a  vital  oon- 
stltotiooal  auestlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issoe  Involved  In  my 
motion  to  Instruct  Is  not  whether  or  not 
the  Subversive  Acttvities  Cootrol  Board 
abould  exist.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  voted  to  fund  the  Board  for 
tUsyear. 

Tbib  issue  is  much  larger.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  usnzpatkn  of  legislative  power 
by  the  President.  That  Is  why  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  51  to  37  approved  the 
Elrvln  amendment.  That  Is  why  the 
House  should  support  the  Brvln  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  repeat  the  timetable.  Ihls  bill 
passed  the  House  on  June  28.  It  Included 
1450,000  for  the  8ACB. 

Ten  days  later— July  8— the  President 
pubHshed  Executive  Order  No.  11C05.  tai- 
creaaing  the  Jurlsdlctian  of  the  Board  far 
beyond  any  Jurisdiction  contemplated  by 
Congress.  Briefly,  it  would  give  the  8ACB 
aothori^  over  what  Is  called  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral's  list,  a  list  which  has  been 
dormant  for  15  years. 

The  Senate  rebelled  at  this  pdnt  and 
on  July  19  It  added  the  Ervln  amend- 
ment barring  the  use  of  any  of  the  loqnro- 
priated  funds  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
new  duties  in  the  Presidential  order. 

Senator  Etvnr  pointed  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that: 

1.  TlM  «»acuti>w  Oittar  la  lagUlatlon.  In 
▼loUtlon  of  SecUon  I.  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution irtUch  Tacts  an  leglBlatlva  poirar 
InOopgriai. 

a.  Congraaa  cannot  atitfloato  tta  legUlatlTe 
reaponstMUtlea.  If  the  President  <lealraa  to 
Increaae  the  Board'a  )oiladletlon,  normal  leg- 
lalattve  «ihannela  most  be  uaed.  (Indeed,  s. 
99M  ao  provMea  and  ««a  Introduced  on  July 
16. 1071  as  tba  rnqusat  at  the  Administration 
by  Senatofs  'Eumjom  and  RamscA) 

S.  The  XsBootlve  Ontar  la  dearly  unoon- 
Btttotlonal  as  a  TloUtkm  at  the  Pint  Amend- 
at. 


Today  the  Mil  is  about  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  the  House  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity whatsoever  to  ccmsider  this  broad 
new  Jurlsdlctian  assigned  to  the  SACB 
by  the  Presidential  order.  If  we  do  not 
accept  the  Ervin  amendment  we  are 
ratt^ring.  unread,  the  Presidential  order. 
We  win  be  saying  that  tt  is  perfectly  aU 
right  for  the  Board  to  have  these  new 
dntieB  and  we  are  not  Interested  in  hav- 
ing hearings,  witnesses  or  any  of  the  nor- 
mal legislative  procedures  that  diotdd  be 
nwd.  By  not  going  along  with  the  Ervln 
amynrtment  we  are  avoiding  our  legis- 
lative reqxnsibiUties  and  we  are  saying 


to  the  White  Houw  that  it  Is  all  right 
with  us  if  the  President  does  our  legis- 
lative wotk. 

Now  as  to  some  background  about  the 
SACS:  It  wt»  created  in  1950  with  five 
Ownmlsstoners.  It  now  has  10  derloals  in 
addition.  It  has  been  in  exlBtence  more 
than  30  yeais,  spent  $7V&  mUHon,  yet  this 
past  year,  as  in  previous  years,  theee  five 
$30,000  per  year  Board  mead>ers  and 
their  10  wdl-pald  staffers  have  literally 
had  nothing  to  do  exceed  question  three 
witnesses. 

The  use  of  the  Executive  order  to 
amend  the  law  raises  at  least  three  ques- 
tions: 

First.  How  can  the  Uvtemal  Security 
Act  be  amended?  It  would  appear  that 
the  standard  way  is  by  the  Congress,  the 
legislative  branch  of  Oovnnment  not  by 
the  Executive.  If  the  Board's  power  is 
to  be  cspanded.  K  should  be  by  legisla- 
tive ttBUon. 

Second.  Does  this  expansion  of  the 
Board's  Jurisdiction  remove  any  of  the 
problems  raised  by  constitutional  chal- 
lenges? Nol  It  would  appear  that  the 
ixt)blems  which  gave  rise  to  the  1969 
Boorda  against  SACB  decision  still  exist, 
namely,  that  the  action  of  the  Board  is 
an  infringement  of  the  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation guarantee  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Third.  Is  this  expansion  of  the  Board's 
authority  consistent  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act?  No; 
it  is  not.  By  giving  the  Board  Jurisdiction 
over  groups  which  would  deny  otmstittt- 
tional  rights  by  violence,  we  will  be  sub- 
stantially extwtdlng  the  Board's  powers 
beyond  Just  those  who  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  The  "dear 
and  present  danger"  exception  to  free- 
dom of  speech  applies  only  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  (3ovemment  and  does  not 
encompass  the  broader  category.  There- 
fore, the  Board's  new  Jurlsdictlan  not 
only  is  in  vlolatton  of  the  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, but  also  of  the  freedcnn  of 
speech. 

I  would  oondude  by  reminding  you 
that  while  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  let  this  anachronism  die,  we  are  faced 
with  the  simple  choice  of  aocQ»ting  the 
Presldenttal  legislative  flat  which  would 
expand  unconstitutionally  the  Board's 
duties  and  responsibilities  or  of  support- 
ing the  Senate  version  and  Senator  Ei- 
vnr's  amendment.  We  are  iactA  with  an 
unoonstittttional  attempt  to  curb  consti- 
tutional liberties.  The  thought  of  shelling 
out  all  of  this  money  to  a  ghost  of  Iqr- 
gone  eras  Is  bad  enough  but  to  sanction 
the  President's  move  to  e^Muid  the 
Board's  activities  to  the  investigation  of 
all  suspected  subversive  groups  and  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  JoseiA  MM^arthy  li 
to  lose  faith  in  the  due  process  of  law  and 
in  our  existing  agencies,  such  as  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  probably 
the  committee  wfaldi  I  share  Is  the  real 
cause  of  this  Issue  coming  before  the 
House  because  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  for  the  past  several 
months  has  been  conducting  oversl^t 
hearings  into  the  opoations  of  SACB  and 
rdated  employee  security  matters.  Inso- 
far as  SACB  is  concerned  I  have  very 


straightforwardly  stated  that  SACB 
should  be  put  to  work  or  it  should  be 
aboUshed.  I  have  told  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait 
and  I  find  it  exceeding^  difflcult  to  a»- 
pose  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  this  issue.  Why?  Because  this 
is  the  first  time  in  the  11  years  that  I 
have  been  in  Congress  that  I  have  seen 
any  recommendation  coming  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  relating  to  subver- 
sion. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Purxs) .  ttie  Chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  ^  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  made  a  mistake  in 
proceeding  as  they  did. 

This  is  one  of  those  questions  where 
yon  never  get  to  the  real  Issues.  The  real 
issues  are  submerged  In  a  mase  of  past 
mistakes,  ounpllcated  rules  and  regula- 
tions.  court  decisions  and  parliamentary 
procedures.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that 
the  only  proper  vote  on  this  matter  is  to 
support  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  RooHsr)  even  though  my  por- 
tion on  the  Ervln  amendment  is  the  same 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  but  for 
different  reasons. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  Involved 
here  insofar  as  the  public  Is  concnned 
by  the  time  the  news  media  finished  with 
trying  to  rday  the  Issues  to  the  peoide  is 
one  of  whether  you  are  In  favor  of  trytaig 
to  c(mtrol  subversive  groups  or  in  favor 
of  giving  them  a  free  rein.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  or  the  Inte^ty  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  His  positions 
on  these  matters.  I  believe,  are  quite 
predictable.  Granted,  he  has  the  same 
objectives  as  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hotise.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  we  face  in  this  field.  In  my  opin- 
ion, will  never  be  solved  by  the  approach 
of  the  gentleman  from  California.  Simply 
put.  the  problem  Is  how  to  effectively 
control  subversive  groups  within  the  Na- 
tion wlio  could  destroy  our  free  sodety 
without  destroying  or  infringing  upon  the 
basic  constitutional  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual— that  entity  who  constitutes  the 
cornerstone  of  our  free  sodety.  If  the 
House  chooses  to  follow  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  ttie  gentleman  from  California 
In  these  matters  It  Is  my  sincere  bdief 
that  the  destruction  of  our  free  sode^ 
at  sometime  in  the  future  is  well  assured. 
We  must  take  afllrmatlve  st^M  to  pro- 
tect our  free  sodety  from  such  groups 
and  I  believe  that  we  can  take  such  af- 
firmative steps  ^^lile  still  protecthig  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

The  Ervln  amendment  provides  as 
follows: 

Propldetf .  howtver.  That  none  of  the  funds 
impropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
avaUaUe  for  the  Board  to  execute  any  of  the 
additional  functions,  dutlea,  or  powera  whUdi 
KxeeutlTe  Order  11606,  dated  July  a,  1071. 
purporta  or  undertakes  to  confer  on  the 
Board. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  authorize  the 
SACB  to  perform  only  those  duties  re- 
quired of  it  imder  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  of  1950  but  would  pro- 
hibit it  from  performing  additional 
duties  recently  sought  to  be  conferred 
upon  it  pursuant  to  an  Executive  Order 
(B.O.  11606)  promulgated  by  President 
mxon  on  July  2. 1971. 
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liSt  me  briefly  explain  my  podtli»i. 

Uhdor  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Board  has  the  function, 
upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  make  determinations  with  ttspocX  to 
the  character  of  certain  Communist  or- 
ganlzaUons,  defined  as  (Communist- 
action,  front,  and  infiltrated.  It  is 
essentially  a  public  disclosure  statute, 
although  there  are  certain  collateral 
consequences  set  up  imder  the  act  not 
solely  related  to  its  disdosure  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive 
order  of  July  2,  1971,  is  not  intended  as 
a  public  disclosure  statute.  It  is  offered 
to  assist  in  the/executicm  of  the  person- 
nel security  screening  program  estab- 
lished imder  Executive  Order  10450, 
wtiich  was  promulgated  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  1953.  The  duties  which 
would  be  Imposed  upon  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Board  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  would  to  some  extent  overlap 
those  now  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  certain  CTom- 
munist  organlzatiotis,  but  would  other- 
wise be  Increased  with  respect  to  many 
other  organizations  which  are  defined  in 
the  Executive  order  as  totalitarian. 
Fascist,  Communist,  subversive,  and  two 
other  categories  described  as  organiza- 
tions which  liave  adopted  a  policy  of  un- 
lawfully advocating  the  commission  of 
acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others 
their  rights  imder  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  united  States,  and  organiza- 
tions which  seek  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Spates,  or  of  any 
State  by  unlawful  means. 

The  prindpal  complaint  against  the 
Board's  appropriation  has  been  the  fail- 
ure of  Its  workload.  It  is  suggested  by 
the  administration  that  the  new  Execu- 
tive order  will  serve  to  Increase  the  work- 
load. The  Board  is  a  quasi-Judicial  agency 
the  Executive  order  would  serve  to  in- 
crease that  workload,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  Board  has  no  control  over  Its  work- 
load. The  board  is  a  quasi  JudicleJ  agency 
which  moves  into  action  only  on  petltton 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Both  under  the 
act  and  under  the  new  Executive  order, 
the  Attorney  General  ranains  in  control 
of  the  Board's  work.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
given  the  Board  any  work  to  do.  I  must 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  DeiMtrt- 
ment  of  Justice  wiU  operate  with  any 
greater  zeal  in  instituting  cases  author- 
ized under  the  Executive  order? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  first  look 
seriously  into  the  question  why  Attorneys 
General  have  not  given  the  Board  any 
work  to  do.  I  believe  we  should  examine 
the  Issues  and  the  facts  before  we  permit 
the  woric  of  the  Board  under  the  act  to 
be  diverted  to  purposes  other  than  for 
which  it  was  originally  estaMlidied.  and 
before  we  permit  it  to  be  assigned  addi- 
tional duties  under  an  obviously  hastily 
drawn  and  patchwork  E^xecutive  order 
which  may  never  be  serioudy  enforced, 
or  capable  of  enf  ^cement. 

Indeed,  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity which  I  chair  has  oversight  re- 
spoodblllty  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  and  the  loyalty  and  security 
program,  and  we  have,  during  the  past 


year,  addressed  ourielves  to  these  serious 
Issues.  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  Subversive  ActivitleB  Control  Act 
of  1950,  and  the  rdated  Fedeiml  civilian 
employee  loyalty-securi^  program, 
which  the  Executive  order  is  intended 
to  support,  have  been  the  siAJect  of  In- 
tensive investigation  and  inqidry  tqr  the 
committee  in  tibis  Congress,  thsoogh  a 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  CaroUna 
(Mr.  Paxm).  The  committee  has  al- 
ready published  two  volumes  of  its  hear- 
ing record,  and  the  third  is  going  to  print. 
The  subcommittee  chairman,  formerly 
a  distinguished  Federal  district  Judge, 
has  conducted  several  days  of  hearings 
and  has  heard  the  maJ(M:  departments 
and  principal  agendes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's investigation  over  a  year  ago.  in  the 
90th  Omgreas.  and  now  hi  the  91st  Con- 
gress, we  had  repeatedly  requested  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
solidted  the  attendance  of  its  represent- 
ative to  attend  upon  the  committee  and 
to  inform  it  of  the  position  of  the  DQ)art- 
ment.  It  is  only  within  the  last  2  weeks 
that  the  Department  has  agreed  to  let 
us  have  their  views,  or  to  appear.  They 
are  scheduled  for  this  Thursday,  July  29. 
So  it  appears  that  my  committee  may 
be  responsible  for  the  Executive  order. 
I  have  stated  that  the  Board  should 
dther  be  givai  work  to  do  or  it  diould 
abolished. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  clear 
to  me  why  the  Department  has  not  made 
its  proposals  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  so  that  the  matter  could 
be  decdt  with  in  a  regular  way.  The  result 
has  t)een  that  the  House  has  not  been 
prepared  to  give  the  Department's  pro- 
posal necessary  study  and  considerutton, 
and  this  committee  of  the  House  which 
is  charged  with  overdght  responsibilities 
on  this  subject  has  not  been  able  to  ad- 
vise the  House  fully  on  the  isBues. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  committee's  study,  we  have  the  Ervln 
amendmoit  before  us.  The  gmtieman 
from  (Talifomia  suggests  that  this 
amendment  should  be  supported  on  three 
grounds: 

First,  that  the  Executive  order  Is  leg- 
islation and  intrudes  on  the  legislative 
power;  second,  that  Congress  should  not 
abdicate  its  responstt)illties-^  the 
Board's  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  extended, 
this  should  be  d(»e  through  normal  leg- 
islative channels;  and  third,  that  the 
Executive  order  is  dearly  unconsti- 
tutional as  a  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. While  I  wholly  disagree  with  the 
latter  conduslon — it  is  not  supported  in 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Court  on  the 
subject — there  is  some  merit  to  the  first 
two  grounds. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  executive 
can  do  what  it  seeks  to  do.  CertabUy  the 
order  has  no  real  effect  in  and  of  itsdf 
because  no  subpena  power  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Board  by  Executive 
order.  The  duties  sought  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Board  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  subpena  power.  I  truly  carmot 
see  why  the  executive  chose  to  proceed 
as  it  did. 


However.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  Instruct  our  conferees,  because 
Mr.  RooHST  has  never  had  the  appat- 
tunlty  to  examine  all  the  underlying  is- 
sues. This  matter  has  never  been  before 
his  committee.  These  underlying  issues 
can  not  be  properly  examined  under  ttils 
motion  to  instruct. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  ZErvin 
ammdmect  does  not  save  one  dime,  and 
this  moti<Ri  merely  binds  the  House  to 
the  Senate's  podtion.  It  is  my  bdlef  that 
the  Ervln  amendment  will  be  accepted 
by  the  House  conf««es  for  the  reasons 
I  have  previously  mentioned;  however. 
I  would  not  want  to  bind  them  without 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  examine 
all  the  underlying  issues. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  H  Jl. 
9272 — providing  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  related  agen- 
cies— concerning  the  Subverdve  Activi- 
ties i^ntrol  Board. 

This  Board — the  SACB — is  a  body  In- 
imical to  the  freedom  of  association  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment.  This  is 
the  major  liKlictment  to  levy  against  it. 
But,  on  a  lesser  levd  of  concern.  I  would 
note  that  this  is  a  body  wUhout  purpose. 
It  is  largely  a  sinecure  for  purposeless 
bureaucrats,  serving  no  function  save  the 
filling  of  empty  Jobs. 

What  makes  the  issue  of  oontinued 
survival  of  the  SACDB  particularly  rde- 
vant  at  this  time  is  the  issuance  on  July  8 
by  the  President  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11605.  By  virtue  of  this  order,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Board  is  broadened:  that 
extendon  occurs,  needless  to  say,  at  the 
expense  of  the  first  amendment.  More- 
over, this  expansion  of  authority  has 
been  created  by  Executive  fiat,  whereas 
dearly  it  constitutes  legislative  action 
solely  wittiin  the  authority  of  the  Con- 


Fortunatdy,  the  Senate  adopted  on 
July  19  an  amoidmuit  offered  by  Sen- 
ator EaviN  barring  the  use  of  any  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  HJl.  9272  to 
carry  out  the  new  duties  assigned  in  the 
Executive  order. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Pxoxmibb 
striking  all  fxmds  for  the  SAC:b  was  de- 
feated, at  the  least  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Ervln  amendment  be  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees. 

Executive  Order  No.  11605: 

Transfen  to  the  SACB  the  raapooatblllty 
for  conducting  hearings  and  maWng  deter- 
minations, on  peatlon  at  the  Attcmey  Gen- 
eral, oonoemlng  ovrtaln  orgax^mtlons  which 
he  bellevee  should  be  oonsldered  for  desig- 
nations on  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  Uat. 

This  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
SACB  to  list  organizations  on  the 
so-called  Atttamey  General's  list  Is 
an  attempt  to  resurrect  the  SACS  by 
giving  it  the  authority  and  revoDsiba- 
ity  to  undertake  investigations  which 
are  whoUy  outside  the  waaom  of  its  Oon- 
greadonal  mandate.  This  attempt  Is 
pronised  on  the  fketthat  by  viitne  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Albertaon 
against  SACB.  the  Board  was  ren- 
dered in  effect  powerlese.  That  deeidon. 
oombined  with  the  1968  deddon.  Boorda 
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agalnat  SACB,  has  left  this  body  mori- 
bund. Its  only  function  now  Is  to  ex- 
pend Federal  tajQMiyers'  dollars  for  sal- 
aries for  unneeded  employees. 

The  waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars  is  a 
serious  matter.  That  alone  Justifies  final 
dlsMtution  of  this  body.  But  what  is  tbe 
damning  factor  which  makes  this  body 
anathema?  It  is  that  the  Bo«u4  coneti- 
tutes  an  institution  whose  very  existence 
has  been  an  affront  to  the  1st  amend- 
ment. That  has  been  made  dear  by  the 
courts. 

Now,  the  President  has  sought  to  com- 
pound that  affront  by  turning  over  to 
the  Board  authority  to  make  investiga- 
tions concerning  so-called  subversive 
political  activity.  In  so  doing,  the  Execu- 
tive order  provides  criteria  for  the 
Board  in  its  consideration  of — 

WlwtlMr  an  wgMilsatlon  unlawfully  md- 
vooates  tona  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
constitution*!   or  stt^utory  rlghte. 

It  also  provides  criteria  icft  the 
Board — 

When  It  oonslders  whether  an  organiza- 
tions seeks  to  ovwthrow  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  by  unlawful  means. 

Without  going  into  the  criteria  pro- 
vided, it  appears  clear  to  me  that  the 
E}:ecutive  order  in  no  way  mitigates  the 
objecticais  which  have  always  existed 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  SACB — 
the  action  of  the  Board  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  assodation  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment. 

Iiforeover.  the  text  of  the  Executive  or- 
der embodies  the  fatal  flaw  of  condemn- 
ing the  advocacy  of  ideas.  No  matter  how 
obnoxious  a  thought,  the  first  amend- 
ment is  clear :  speech  is  protected.  Tbat  Is 
the  essence  of  our  very  society.  Advocacy 
of  ideas  is  embraced  within  the  amhit  of 
the  Constitution.  We  have  made  the 
choice  between  suppressing  speech  and 
fostering  it.  We  have  opted  for  the  latter. 

That  is  immutable,  and  no  Executive 
order  can  imdo  that  choice.  But,  Execu- 
tive Order  Na  11605  seeks  to  cast  a  chill 
upon  exercise  of  that  speech. 

Instead  of  relegating  this  obnoxious 
body  to  the  realm  of  past  history,  the 
Congress  has  allowed  it  to  survive.  And 
now,  the  President  seeks  to  relnvlgorate 
it  by  expanding  its  powers.  In  so  doing, 
not  only  does  he  thereby  sustain  an  agen- 
cy inimical  to  the  first  ammdment.  He 
also  extends  himsdf  clearly  beyond  his 
constitutlCHial  authority. 

Article  I,  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
is  very  dear: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

That  word  "all"  is  pretty  condusive. 
It  leaves  no  nooks  or  crannies  for  the 
President  to  legislate.  Yet,  in  fact.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11605  constitutes  executive 
legislation.  The  SACB  was  created  by  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  It  was 
given  no  mandate,  no  authority  to  com- 
pile the  ao-called  Attorney  General's  list. 
The  Executive  order  proposes  now  to 
give  the  SACB  authority  concerning  any- 
<me  who  might  allegedly  threaten 
iecurity.  Thereby,  the  Executive  order 
dearly  invades  the  province  of  the  Con- 


greas,  as  laid  out  by  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

ThaX  kind  of  assault  on  the  Consti- 
tution was  laM  to  rest  by  Youngttovon 
Steel  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  UJS. 
579.  There,  as  here,  a  PresldeDtial  action 
was  at  issue.  As  Mr.  Justice  Black  said: 

The  President's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  congressional  p<dlcy  be  executed  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  Congress — it  directs  that 
a  presidential  policy  be  executed  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  President. 

And.  as  Mr.  Justice  Black  also  said  in 
Youngstown: 

In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that  he 
Is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  Tbe  Constitution  limits 
his  functions  In  the  lawmaking  process  to 
the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad.  And  tbe 
Constitution  Is  neither  silent  or  eqtUvocal 
about  who  shall  make  the  laws  which  tbe 
President  Is  to  execute.  The  first  section  of 
the  first  article  says  that  "All  legislative  pow- 
ers herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statee." 

In  brief,  the  Ervin  amendment — bar- 
ring the  use  of  tmy  funds  appropriated 
for  the  SACB  for  carrying  out  the  duties 
assigned  by  Executive  Order  No.  11605 — 
should  be  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  9272  and  tha«fore  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table.  I  regret  that 
we  were  unable  to  have  a  full  discussion 
of  the  motion  as  some  important  ques- 
tions are  involved.  In  purporting  to  en- 
large the  duties  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board,  Executive  Order 
11605  represents  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  cannot  give  to 
a  board  created  for  one  purpose  a  func- 
tion which  Congress  did  not  authorize. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  President's 
mandate  is  to  ensure  that  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed;  he  is  not  a  lawmaker. 
His  function  in  the  lawmaking  process 
is  limited  to  the  recommending  of  legis- 
lation which  he  considers  wise  and  to  the 
vetoing  of  measures  he  considers  unwise. 
The  consideration  and  enactment  of 
legislation  is  clearly  the  proper  function 
of  Congress,  not  the  President. 

As  authority  for  the  President's  action, 
the  administration  relies  upon  a  provi- 
sion at  3  UJS.C.  301  which  allows  the 
President  to  delegate  certain  of  his  func- 
tions to  the  "head"  of  any  department 
or  agency.  This  provision,  however,  does 
not  allow  the  delegation  of  presidential 
power  to  boards,  commissions  or  inde- 
pendent groups  and  there  Is  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  Congress  intended  to  allow 
this. 

I  am  presently  serving  on  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  which  is  studying  the  Federal 
personnel  security  program.  Providing 
for  the  integrity  of  Government  em- 
ployees is  a  serious  and  complex  subject 
and  one  to  which  we  have  devoted  many 
hours  of  hearings  and  research.  Because 
membership  in  certain  organizations  can 
preclude  Federal  employment  in  some 
situations,  such  changes  as  set  forth  in 
Executive  Order  11605  would  be  not  only 
an  improper  utilization  of  Executive 
order,  but  also  a  most  tmtlmely  {u;tion. 

No  one  has  an  unqualified  right  to  a  Job 


with  the  Federal  Government.  The  diffi- 
cult question  Is:  What  constitutes  legiti- 
mate qualifications  for  Government  em- 
Idoyment?  Should  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  goals  of  an  organization — in 
this  instance,  the  Government — be  re- 
quired of  persons  in  clerical  or  nonsensi- 
tive  positions?  Loyalty  would  seem  to 
have  a  bearing  on  efficiency,  certainly  In 
sensitive  positions  and,  arguably,  in 
nonsensitive  positions  as  well.  And  is  not 
efficiency  a  legitimate  end  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  any  other  organiza- 
tion? 

At  this  date  in  history  I  assume  that 
few  would  question  ^e  outright  denial  of 
a  sensitive  Job  to  a  Commimist.  But  what 
about  a  mendser  of  a  non-Communist  but 
disloyal  group  such  as  the  SD6?  Should 
SDS  members  hold  non-sensitive  posi- 
tions? How  can  the  line  be  drawn  as  to 
where  in  Government  employment  a 
member  of  the  Black  Panthers  may  be 
tolerated?  Should  it  be  drawn  between 
clerical  and  routine  posts  and  supervi- 
sory or  policymaking  decisions?  Can 
Panthers  be  tolerated  even  in  clerical  ch* 
routine  positions?  Wherever  the  line  is 
drawn,  should  not  it  be  drawn  openly,  by 
code,  and  not  secretly? 

Our  committee  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  C(»igress  on  these  ques- 
tions. Our  committee  will  also  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  role,  if  any,  which 
the  SACB  should  have  in  the  Government 
personnel  security  program.  Perhaps  we 
can  find  a  less  controversial  and  more 
effective  way  to  fight  subversion  than  to 
continue  to  use  the  SACB,  which  has  beei 
so  seriously  discredited  by  its  20-year  his- 
t(H7  of  ineffectiveness  and  its  "witch- 
hunt" image — deserved  or  not. 

llxere  will  be  differences  of  opinion  on 
our  committees'  recommendaticois,  but 
these  differences  should  be  resolved  t^ 
the  Congress,  not  by  Executive  fiat. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  of  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwasds)  ,  instruct- 
ing House  conferees  to  accept  the  Ervin 
amendment  to  H.R.  9272,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
appn^rlations  bill.  The  Ervin  amend- 
ment would  prevent  the  expansion  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

I  take  this  stand  for  three  prindpal 
reasons,  each  of  which  would  by  itself  be 
conclusive.  First,  this  Board,  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
$5,598,000  in  the  20  years  of  its  bizarre 
and  fruitless  existence,  has  produced  ab- 
solutely nothing  by  way  of  wotiE  product. 
As  a  trustee  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  addi- 
tional fimding  for  this  Board.  Second,  in 
my  Judgment  and  the  Judgment  of  many 
others,  the  President's  July  2,  1971, 
amendment  to  Executive  Order  10450, 
which  purports  to  expand  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  contains  provisions  which  are 
patently  unconstitutional.  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  unlawful  expansicn  of  activities 
of  a  Government  agency.  Third,  the 
President's  July  2  Executive  order  Is  an 
improper  exercise  of  power,  which,  like 
other  recent  Executive  encroachments 
into  the  legislative  area — ^including  vital 
foreign  policy,  essential  changes  in  the 
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system  of  taxation,  and  refusal  to  spend 
a^xropriated  funds — must  be  stopped. 
The  executive  branch  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  expand  the  purpose  and  scope 
-of  a  board  created  for  specific  and  lim- 
ited purposes  by  the  Congress.  In  my 
Judgment,  our  acquiescence  in  this  en- 
croachment on  the  central  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  would  gravely  compro- 
mise our  system  of  government,  which 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers. 

I  would  also  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee,  and  other- 
wise. I  have  observed  the  accelerating 
attack,  under  the  imprimatur  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  committees,  upon 
freedom  of  association.  The  revival  in  our 
time  of  guilt  by  associaticm  is  one  of  the 
most  ominous  and  horrible  trends  in 
Government.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  c«>pose  appropriations  which 
would  enable  this  Board  to  persecute  in- 
dividuals who  fall  within  the  unconsti- 
tutionally vague  standard  set  forth  in 
the  July  2  Executive  order: 

Membership  In  any  organization  which  Is 
totalitarian,  faclst.  Communist,  subversive. 
or — has  adopted  a  policy  of  unlawfully  advo- 
cating the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence   to   deny   others   their   rights.  .  .  . 

The  full  text  of  the  July  2  order  may 
be  found  at  page  25892  of  the  July  19, 
1971,  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  peculiar  history  of 
the  President's  order  is  instructive.  On 
July  6,  a  week  after  House  passage  of 
H.R.  9792.  Mr.  John  W.  Mahan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  admitted  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  Board  has  virtually  nothing  to  do. 
He  admitted  that  in  its  more  than  20 
years  of  existence  the  Board  has  not 
registered  anyone,  notwithstanding  its 
legislated  function  as  a  registry  for  sub- 
versives. He  admitted  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  courts,  including  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  held  the  central 
functions  of  the  Board  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Two  days  after  these  incredible  admis- 
sions, there  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  E^xecutive  order  whose 
expansion  of  the  imconstitutional  func- 
tions of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  is  the  subject  of  this  motion. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are 
presented  with  today  is  the  baldest 
attempt  by  the  executive  branch  to  sub- 
stitute its  power  for  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  Congress. 
A  vote  against  this  motion  is  a  vote  to 
further  erode  the  role  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  noted  the  abiding  desire  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  to  prevent  featherbed- 
ding  in  all  areas.  Even  where  the  need 
lias  been  great  for  additional  funds, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  declined  to 
expand  the  Federal  payroll.  Only  last 
week,  a  very  substantial  number  of  my 
colleagues — with  whom  I  did  not  agree — 
voted  to  withhold  funds  to  provide  a 
critically  needed  administrative  assist- 
ant for  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

No  Member  of  this  House  who  truly 
believes  in  fiscal  responsibility,  can  vote 
an  increase  in  funds  for  a  Board  which 


has  had,  and  can  have,  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  No  Member  of  this  House  who  Is 
opposed  to  wasting  money,  should  be 
intimidated  by  the  discredited  and 
shameful  ploy  that  he  is  "soft  on  com- 
munism." 

Every  loyal  American  o];^x>ses  sub- 
version. In  neither  its  prior,  nor  its 
proposed  incarnations  is  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  necessary  or 
even  relevant  to  the  fight  against  sub- 
version. If  the  UJB.  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  comiietent  to  locate, 
prosecute,  and  convict  subversive  indi- 
viduals, then  there  is  SMnething  gravely 
wrong  with  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  this  country. 

Each  of  us  is  a  free  man  who  loves  his 
country.  Free  men  must  know  that  sub- 
version appears  in  many  shades  and 
forms.  Suppression  of  political  enemies 
within — be  they  real  or  imagined — is  as 
insidious  a  form  of  subversion  as  support 
of  external  enemies  and  alien  ideologies. 
I  support  this  motion  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  political  freedom, 
and  human  rights. 

PREFEKKNTIAL   MOTION  OFFESKD  BT   MR.  EOONXT 
or    NKW    TOSK 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York  moves  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentieman      from     New      York      (Mr. 

ROONEY). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  tbe 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  presoit 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  246,  nays  141.  not  voting  46, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.aOS) 

YEAS— 346 

Abbitt 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bu^llL^n.  Mo. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 


Byron 

Dom 

CabeU 

Dowdy 

Caffery 

Downing 

Camp 

Dulskl 

Casey,  Tex. 

Dxincan 

Cederberg 

duPoat 

Cbamberlaln 

Edmondson 

Chappell 

Edwards.  AU. 

Clancy 

Erlenbom 

Clark 

Eshleman 

Clausen. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

DonH. 

Pish 

Clawson,  Del 

Fisher 

Cleveland 

Flood 

Collins,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Colmer 

Plynt 

Conable 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Cougblin 

Forsythe 

Crane 

Fountain 

t>anlel.  Va. 

Frellnghuysen 

Davis,  Oa. 

Frenzel 

Davis.  S.C. 

Prey 

Davis,  Wis. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

de  la  Oarza 

Puqua 

Dellenback 

Oalifianakls 

Denbolm 

Oettys 

Dennis 

Olalmo 

Derwinskl 

Gonzalez 

Devlne 

Gray 

Dickinson 

Oreen,  Qreg. 

Griffin 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Gross 

Martin 

Slkes 

Grover 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Skubltz 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Slack 

Haley 

Mayne 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hall 

Michel 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Hammer- 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Snyder 

schmldt 

MUler.  Ohio 

l%>ence 

H«ir»»«»Ti  Wash. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Haraha 

MUls.  Md. 

Stafford 

Harvey 

Minshall 

Staggers 

MizeU 

Stanton. 

Hebert 

Morgan 

J.WUllam 

Hendeiaon 

Myers 

Steed 

Hicks.  Mam. 

Natcher 

Steele 

HUlis 

Nichols 

Stelger.  Arte. 

Hogan 

O'NeiU 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Morton 

Passman 

Stratton 

HuU 

Patman 

Talcott 

Himt 

Patten 

Taylor 

Hutchinson 

Pelly 

Teague.  Tex. 

Icbord 

Pettis 

Terry 

Jarman 

Peyser 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Pike 

T^iomaon.  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Plmle 

Thone 

Jonas 

PoS 

Jones.  Ala. 

PoweU 

Vander  Jagt 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Veysey 

Kazen 

PurceU 

Waggonner 

Keating 

Quie 

Wampler 

Kee 

Qulllen 

Ware 

Keith 

RaUsback 

Watts 

Kemp 

Randall 

WhaUey 

King 

Rarlck 

White 

Kluczynskl 

Reid.  lU. 

Whltehurst 

Kuykendall 

Rhodes 

Whltten 

Kyi 

Roberts 

Wtdnall 

Landgrebe 

Robinson,  Va. 

Landrum 

Rogers 

Williams 

LatU 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Lennon 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Winn 

Lent 

Rouah 

Wrtght 

Uoyd 

Bouaselot 

Wyatt 

Lujan 

Runnels 

Wydler 

McCoUister 

Ruppe 

WyUe 

McDade 

Ruth 

Wyman 

McEwen 

Sandman 

Yoimg.  Fla. 

McFall 

Satterfleld 

Young.  Tex. 

McKevltt 

Hcherle 

Zablockl 

McKlnney 

Schmita 

Zlon 

McMillan 

Schneebell 

Zwach 

Blacdonald. 

Boott 

Mass. 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

MallUard 

Shoup 
NAYS— 141 

Abourezk 

Pindley 

Moorhead 

Abziig 

Foley 

Morse 

Adams 

Ford. 

Mosher 

Anderson, 

WlUiam  D. 

Moss 

Calif. 

Fraser 

Murphy,  m. 

Anderson. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Tenn. 

Oaydos 

NU 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Ashley 

Grasso 

OUara 

Aspin 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Konakl 

BadUlo 

Griffiths 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Gude 

Pickle 

Begich 

Halpern 

PodeU 

Bergland 

Hamilton 

Freyer,  N.C. 

Blaggl 

Hanley 

Price,  ni. 

Blester 

Hanna 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bingham 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Puclnskl 

Blatnlk 

Harrington 

Bangel 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Bcland 

Hawkins 

Reid.  N.Y. 

BoUlng 

Hays 

Reuse 

Brademas 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rlegle 

Brooks 

Helstoskl 

RobLK>n.  N.Y. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Rodlno 

Burton 

Holi&eld 

Roe 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Howard 

Roncalio 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Carney 

Karth 

Roy 

CeUer 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Chlsholm 

Koch 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Leggett 

Sarbanes 

CoUins.  ni. 

Link 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Long.  Md. 

Schwengel 

Corman 

McCloakey 

Seiberllng 

Cotter 

McClure 

Stanton. 

Ctilver 

McCormack 

James  V.    > 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McKay 

Stokes 

Danielson 

Madden 

SulUvan 

Symington 

Dent 

Mazzoli 

TbomiMon.  VJ 

DlngeU 

Meeds 

Tleman 

Dow 

Melcher 

Udall 

Drlnan 

Metcalfe 

Vanik 

Dwyer 

Mlkva 

Waldle 

Eckhardt 

Mlnish 

WUson. 

Edwards.  Calif .  Mink 

Charles  H. 

EUberg 

MltcheU 

Wolff 

Evans.  Colo. 

B<olloban 

Yates 

PaaceU 

Monagan 
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AlMmethy 

AdtUbbo 

AipUuU 

Blmdcbum 

Blmnton 

Btmoo 

Owt«r 

Corner 

Oonyers 

DeUuiejr 

Diss* 

Donoliue 

KdwkTda,  L*. 

SKh 

Oallagher 

0«rm»ts 


Ooldmter 
Ooodllng 
Oubaer 
Heckler,  Mmb. 
HoB&er 
HuQgate 
Jone*.  Tenn. 
KyroB 

Long,  I4L 

MoClwy 

McCiUloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Montgcmery 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nelaen 


Pepper 

Foage 

BoetenkomiLl 

Roybia 

Saylor 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stephena 

Stubblendd 

8tu(Aey 

Teasua.OaIU. 

VanOMrlln 

Vlsorlto 

Whalen 

TaUx>n 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  a^roed  to. 

Tlie  Clerk  annoiinced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Tennaaaee  with  MT.  Carter. 

Mr.  i^inau  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  A<kUbbo  with  Mr.  Kaoh. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Teagua  of  Calif  onUa. 

Mr.  Dalaney  with  Mr.  Qoldwater. 

Mr.  OannatB  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Maaaa- 
ohuaatta. 

Mr.  Boatankowakl  with  Bfr.  OdUer. 

Mr.  PemMr  with  Mr.  Hoamflr. 

Mr.  Montgomwy  with  Mr.  Blaokbum. 

Mr.  Tation  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  wiftsty*n  with  Mr.  MCClory. 

Mr.  Stubblafleld  with  Mr.  Kdwards  of  Loul- 


Ui.  Braaoo  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  BCr.  Whalan. 

Mr.  Van  Daerlln  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 

Mr.  Vlgortto  with  Mr.  Digga. 

Mr.  Abarnatby  with  Mr.  Kyroa. 

Mr.  Staphena  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lotilalana  wltli  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  OinniXj  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BROOKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GIBBONS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DENHOLM  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Ilie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  mottoQ  to  reconsider  was  laid  cm  the 
table. 

Tb»  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Roonst 
of  New  York.  Sixis.  Slack.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Fltnt.  Mahon,  Bow,  CxDXRBno, 
and  Anskxws  of  North  Dakota. 


OE3fERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
motion  that  I  previously  offered  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  PILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
9272  DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE, 
JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE,  THE 
JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Managers  may  have  until  midnight 


Wednesday.  July  28  to  file  a  conf erenoe 
repmt  on  the  Wn  (HJi.  9272)  making 
appropriaitions  for  the  D^Mitments  of 
State.  JoBtloe.  and  Commerce,  the  JwU- 
dary.  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  puipoaes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  teservlng  the 
rifl^  to  object,  do  I  understand  that  my 
distinguiBhed  Mend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  sidMommttitee 
on  appropriaticns,  Is  fWrig  permlsBlon 
to  file  a  report  for  the  conferees  who  have 
just  been  appointed  within  the  last  few 
minutes? 

The  SPEAKER  The  request  is  that  the 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  may 
have  until  midnight  Wednesday,  July  28, 
to  file  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Ttat  Is 
correct.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HATiTi.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  %)eaker,  I  must  object. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  wlthlxdd  or 
reserve  his  right  to  object? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  j^ieaker,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  withhold  my  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to  the 
gentl«nan.  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoric.  For  about 
a  weA  we  have  had  an  engagement  for 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  When  I 
say  "we,"  I  mean  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  tiie  chairman  of 
the  c(xif  erees  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body.  I  am  a  trusting  soul.  I  think  the 
other  body  will  yield  to  us  on  most  of  the 
items  because  we  shall  make  a  good  case. 
If  that  is  so,  why  not  let  us  get  this  mat- 
ter btiilnd  us  and  file  a  report  by  mid- 
night tomorrow  and  then  take  the  con- 
ferrace  report  up  at  the  first  available 
time?  We  shall  then  be  finished  with 
another  big  apprxipriatlon  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  in  answer  to  his 
query,  that  only  the  Lord  knows  whether 
those  conferees  will  be  alive  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  not. 

Second,  the  gentleman  can  ask  unan- 
imous consent  any  time  tomorrow  to  file 
by  midnight  tomorrow  night,  if  and  when 
the  conferees  have  met.  in  fact 

Third,  the  real  reason  for  my  objection 
is  because  this  violates  the  Reor^misa- 
tion  Act  of  1970,  which  states  that  a  con- 
ference report  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Members  for  3  days  before  it  is  taken 
i4>  for  consideration,  and  I  know  from 
the  history  and  the  tradition  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House,  that  the  next  request 
wUl  be  for  unanimous  consent  to  tw^kp 
it  up  before  this  weekend  whether  it  has 
laid  over  and  been  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers 3  days  or  not. 

I  renew  my  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  bri^ly  yield 
further? 

The  SPEAKER  Objection  has  been 
heard.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
continue  to  reserve  his  right  to  object? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  will  be  glad 


to  continue  to  reserve  my  right  to  ob- 
ject and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoit  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Missouri,  my  friend.  Dr. 
Hall,  that  this  is  a  situation  where,  if 
those  conferees  are  not  there  tonK»Tow 
morning,  as  he  suggests,  we  will  not  have 
it  filed  by  midnight  tomorrow.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  bring  up  the  conference  report 
for  consideration  tomorrow.  What  we 
would  like  to  do  is  to  get  it  printed  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  Members  so  they  can  see  what  Is  in 
it.  Usually  the  distiz^uished  gentieman 
oo(H>erateB  In  tills  regard. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  exactiy  correct,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will,  if  the  request  is  re- 
newed tomorrow,  knowing  that  the  con- 
ference has  met.  For  the  reasons  enu- 
merated above,  I  continue  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  \b  heard. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nC»f 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ■KOoaSl 
Na  200  on  the  motion  to  reccHnmit  H  Jl. 
4354,  I  am  recorded  as  paired  against. 
I  wish  to  make  a  statement  that  this  is 
Incorrect.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  for  recommittal  and  against 
passage  of  the  bill. 


PERSONAL  EKPLANATION 

Mr.  TEEIRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
July  20,  I  am  recorded  as  not  voting  on 
Rollcall  No.  297  concerning  House  Reso- 
lution 424  on  the  rule  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  3.  which  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained,  due  to  a  meeting 
on  small  business  conditions  in  my  dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  aye 
on  the  resolution  then  before  the  Hoiue. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  7109, 
NASA  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HH.  7109)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  p^search  and 
devdopment,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltie  of  the  bill. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  21, 
1971.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  bring  back  a  conference  repwt 
on  HH.  7109  to  authorize  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  TUs 
conference  action  reconciles  differences 
in  authorisation  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
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research  and  program  management  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  pcused  the  House  on  June  3. 
1971,  and  passed  the  Senate  on  June  29, 
1971.  Ja  acting  on  the  bill,  the  Senate 
struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituted  new  language. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  with 
certain  substitute  amendments  and  with 
certain  other  stipulations  insisted  upon 
by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

"niere  were  10  Items  in  disagreonent 
all  involving  amounts  to  be  authorized 
for  appropriations  and  there  were  two 
other  items  of  legislative  language  to  be 
reconciled. 

A  summary  of  the  substitutes  agreed 
upon  by  all  members  of  the  committee 
of  conference  is  as  follows: 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  re- 
quested $3,271,350,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $3,433,080.- 
000. 

The  Senate  version  authorized  $3,280,- 
850,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  total 
tunount  to  be  authorized  was  adjusted  to 
$3,354,950,000.  This  is  $79,830,000  less 
than  the  House  approved  and  $83,600,000 
more  than  the  NASA  budget  request. 

In  total,  the  Committee  of  Conference 
has  agreed  to  authorize  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  totaling  $2,603,200,- 
000,  construction  of  facilities  totaling 
$58,400,000,  and  $693,350,000  for  research 
and  program  management. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  the  program  areas  and 
projects  and  the  amoimts  to  be  auth- 
orized for  each  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Conference. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  more 
detailed  Usting  of  construction  of  facili- 
ties items  resulting  from  an  agreement 
to  a  Senate  modification  to  section  Kb) 
of  the  bill  which  requires  NASA  to  spec- 
ify the  individual  construction  project  at 
each  NASA  center  covered  by  the  budget 
request.  Each  major  construction  project 
therefore  will  be  listed  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  rather  than  a  consolidated  total 
amount  for  each  center  covering  a  num- 
ber of  projects  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  The  House  conferees  agreed  with 
this  language  change  since  it  facilitates 
the  oversight  of  new  construction  by  the 
committee.  Also  the  activity  of  NASA 
should  be  carried  out  in  a  deliberate, 
planned  manner  in  the  futiu«  without 
the  need  for  the  haste,  reprograming  and 
modifications  that  were  necessary  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  space  program. 

Specific  limitations  were  placed  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram and  for  researbh  and  program 
management.  The  Committee  of  Con- 
ference agreed  to  the  Benate  Increase  of 
$43  million  for  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket 
program,  making  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  this  program  $58  million.  How- 
ever, the  language  included  in  the  bill 
restricts  this  amount  for  use  only  for  this 
nuclear  rocket  develoiHnent. 

In  the  research  and  program  man- 
agement item,  the  NASA  request  was  re- 
duced by  $4  million.  And  further,  the 


amount  available  for  personnel  and  re- 
lated costs  was  limited  to  $529,916,000. 
This  constitutes  a  reduction  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  personnel  costs  in  addition  to  the 
planned  reduction  of  1,500  personnel  in- 
cluded in  their  budget  submission. 

Briefiy,  other  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence cu;tioQ  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $10 
million  to  the  NASA  request  for  the  lu- 
nar and  planetaiy  exploration  program. 
Ibe  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
NASA  should  examine  the  concepts  cur- 
rently planned  for  the  outer  planets  mis- 
sions with  the  view  oi  designing  a  less 
sophisticated  and  less  expensive  space- 
craft for  the  grand  tour  missians. 

The  conference  also  agreed  to  increase 
the  aeronautical  research  and  technol- 
ogy item  by  $12,500,000.  Tliese  funds  are 
for  use  in  solving  pressing  problons  of 
aircraft  noise  abatement,  traffic  conges- 
tion, safety,  and  the  need  to  attract  new, 
younger  scioitific  i)ersonnel  into  aero- 
nautical research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  consider  that  the 
committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to 
a  good  oonf  ermce  report  and  represents 
one  that  can  be  supported  by  our  Mem- 
bers for  the  fiscal  year  1972  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  simount  of  the  original 
House  authorization  bill,  $3,433,080,000, 
was  simply  a  5-percent  increase  over  the 
authorization  of  last  year.  This  was  to 
take  care  of  the  infiationary  costs  which 
are  being  incurred.  This  year's  increase 
would  mean  the  budget  would  be  Just 
about  the  same  eis  last  year's  budget 
without  the  inflation. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  ask  what  this 
conference  agreement  will  do  to  the 
budget.  The  budget  in  the  report  adds 
$83.6  million  to  the  NASA  request;  It  is 
2.6  percent  above  the  1972  administration 
budget.  However,  the  conference  report 
is  $78.13  million  below  the  House  figm%. 

I  have  been  asked  to  report  on  the 
present  Apollo  15  and  the  status  and 
safety  of  the  astnmauts.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  a  report. 

At  2:  06  pjtn.,  EID.T..  which  will  be 
about  10  minutes  from  now.  cm  July  27, 
NASA  will  begin  a  detailed  status  check 
of  the  signal  light  which  has  been  caus- 
ing the  trouble.  This  signal  light  indi- 
cates a  problem  in  the  main  propulsion 
engine  system.  This  system  does  not  in- 
fect the  security  of  the  astronauts,  be- 
cause the  main  propulsion  engine  will  not 
be  used  until  lunar  insertion. 

Tbs  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  per- 
form lunar  insertion  will  then  come  by 
Thursday,  July  29,  at  the  scheduled  time 
for  lunar  insertion.  The  Insertion  into 
lunar  orbit  is  planned  for  4:  06  pjn.  east- 
em  standard  time.  We  must  determine 
whether  the  fault  is  in  this  signal  light  or 
switch  or  some  other  more  critical  com- 
ponent in  the  main  propulsion  engine. 

If  the  problem  is  serious  such  as  a  pres- 
sure valve  malfunction,  then,  in  order  to 
avoid  what  happened  to  the  three  Soviet 
cosmonauts,  we  will  have  to  protect  our 
astronauts  and  bring  them  back  before 
going  into  moon  orbit 

What  will  happen  if  NASA  decides  to 
bring  the  mission  to  a  halt  is  about  the 
same   that    occurred    with   reqjwct   to 


Apollo  13.  Apollo  13  made  a  half  orbit 
around  the  moon.  We  call  it  a  gravity 
turn.  Apollo  15  will  simply  go  around 
back  of  the  moon.  Just  as  ApoUo  13  did. 
and  then  the  astronauts  will  return. 

On  the  return  course  we  wUl  perf  (Hin 
the  separation.  We  must  have  the  separa- 
tion of  the  command  and  service  mod- 
ule prior  to  the  descent  and  the  atmoa- 
idieric  reentry.  The  lunar  module  must 
be  Jettisoned. 

I  will  place  in  the  Rkcoro  the  schedule 
of  the  Apollo  15  mission  as  it  was  origi- 
nally planned.  This  schedule  would  have 
brought  the  astronauts  back  to  earth  for 
Apollo  15  splashdown  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific at  4:  46  pjn.  ED.T. 

TIMELINE  OF  APOUO  15  MISSION  EVENTS 


EVMt 


Tina 
from 

liftoff 
(hr/min)   COT/date 


Lwneh 834  •.m.  July  26 

Eirtli  0(Mt  initftion 00:12  l:4Ca.m. 

TraM  lunar  inj«ction 2:50  11:24  a.m. 

Lunar  ort>it  inwrtiw 7t31  31B  p.m.  July  29 

Daaemt  oftit  iniMtiM 82:40  7:14  p.in. 

Spaoacraft  taparatioa 100:14  12:48  p.m.  July  30 

Unarlandinc. 104:42  5:15  p.in. 

Stand  up  EVaI 108:10  6:43  p.m. 

EVAl 11950  824  a-m.  July  31 

EVA  2 141:10  5:44  ».m.  Aut  1 

EVA  3 16130  224i.m.  Aut2 

Lunar  littoll 17138  12:12  pjiu 

Spacecraft  dockini 17330  2A4  pjn. 

Trans  tartli  injection 223:44  4:18  p.m.  Auf.  4 

Trans  aarth  EVA 242AI  1034  a.m.  Au|.  5 

PaciSe  Ocean  splashdown  ■..  295:12  3:46  D.m.  Aua.  7 


1 26>  N.  W.  1580  W.  lone 

As  far  as  the  day  ^toIIo  15  may  land  If 
the  mission  is  shortened,  when  Apollo  13 
was  abbreviated,  it  returned  5  days  from 
date  of  launch.  By  Thursday,  however, 
we  will  have  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  to  go  into  moon  orbit  br  com- 
plete the  half  orbit  around  tJie  moon, 
and  then  return.  We  have  hopes,  though, 
that  we  can  fix  this  switch  and  this  pres- 
sure control  of  the  main  engine  before 
Thursday.  We  still  have  the  time  to  do  it 
and  NASA  experts  are  working  on  it 
But  there  will  be  no  trial  and  error  type 
of  expolmenting.  We  can  bring  them 
back  to  earth  with  equipment  that  we 
have,  and  the  equipment  will  not  be  used 
for  any  other  pur];x)6e  but  that  which  it 
was  designed  for.  So  the  astronauts  will 
be  safe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  NASA  will 
not  put  ^>ollo  IS  in  a  lunar  orUt  if  there 
is  any  question  of  the  pressure  switch  on 
the  main  engine.  As  I  said  before,  we 
win  be  risking  the  same  eventuality  that 
unfortunately  occurred  with  the  Russian 
astronauts. 

I  would  sJso  like  to  explain  that  it  has 
been  quite  positively  settied  that  it  was 
the  iMk  of  pressurization  on  the  return 
which  killed  the  cosmonauts.  When  the 
astronauts  enter  the  atmosphere  they 
encounter  the  equivalent  of  a  500- 
pouiul  shock.  This  caused  the  trouble  to 
the  U.S.SJl.'s  Soyuz  filght  and  caused 
the  death  of  the  cosmonauts. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  there  is  one  point  that 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  moon 
exploraticm.  Amazingly  we  have  found 
that  the  bacteria  which  is  the  greatest 
killer  on  earth,  is  affected  by  the  mate- 
rials we  find  on  the  moon.  The  material 
in  the  core  of  the  moon  that  has  been 
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brought  back  and  on  contact  with  the 
staphylococcus  bacteria  either  kUls  or 
Inhibits  the  staphylococcus.  We  may 
have  discovered  an  entirely  new  anti- 
biotic advance. 

Likewise  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  may  have  an  agricultural  revo- 
lution. We  now  find  ordinary  earth  vege- 
tables growing  twice  as  fast  and  oltea 
twice  as  large  in  moon  soil  as  they  do  In 
earth  sdil.  We  do  not  know  the  reason 
why,  as  yet,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  moon 
soil,  acting  as  a  fertilizer,  may  be  (»e  of 
the  big  advances  in  the  moon  program 
for  our  agriculture  pe<vle. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fldd  of  minia- 
turization. In  Pennsylvania  we  have  been 
able  to  have  heart  pacers  put  into  almost 
18,000  pecvle  through  a  simple  (aera- 
tion. Previously,  implantation  of  a  pacer 
required  a  full  operation,  which  was  a 
major  operation  at  that.  Now,  because 
of  the  miniaturization  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  space  program,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  inserting  the  heart 
pacer  with  a  very  simple  slice  in  the 
flesh.  Furthermore,  the  pacer  will  last 
for  3  or  4  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Peiuisylvania 
heart  fund,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  we 
have  now  decreased  the  national  rate  of 
heart  deaths  through  many  of  the  space 
procedures  which  have  been  developed 
since  the  space  program  began  in  1958. 
Our  space  work  has  advanced  the  Nation 
tremendously,  not  only  in  terms  of 
peacetime  benefits,  but  in  terms  of  the 
national  security  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  doing  in  our 
committee  on  the  peaceful  use  of  space 
and  what  we  have  accomplished  has  a 
direct  effect  on  the  security  of  every  one 
of  our  cities  and  municipalities,  as  well 
as  our  military  Installations.  We  should 
progress  in  space  because  any  nation,  or 
groups  of  nations,  which  gets  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  in  any  strategic  area  will 
be  able  to  assume  total  global  contnd 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 

This  is  why  our  space  program  is  so 
important  and  why  I  ask  for  the  same 
support  on  the  conference  report  that 
we  re,:eived  on  the  bill  when  it  vras  being 
considered  by  the  House. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Jime  3 
by  a  vote  of  302  to  64.  That  is  a  ratio  of 
about  5  to  1  in  favor  <A  the  program. 
Further,  we  are  only  2.5  percent  above 
last  fiscal  year's  budget  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  con- 
ferees because  it  has  taken  hard  work. 
Our  work  is  a  small  reflection  of  the  fine 
work  of  the  many  engineers  and  scien- 
tists in  our  NASA  organization.  We  have 
come  to  a  reduction  of  1,600  employees  in 
NASA,  100  employees  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration recommended.  We  are  cut- 
ting down  on  personnel,  we  are  cutting 
down  on  costs  and  still  we  continue  to 
make  real  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7109  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  There  is  unanimous  agreement  on 
the  conference  report  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees.  The  final  report  which 
we  present  is  the  result  of  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  by  all  conference  mem- 


bers. I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees  of 
the  Hoiise  on  the  competent  work  they 
have  done  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  NASA 
authorization. 

The  committee  of  conference  agrees 
to  a  final  fiscal  year  1972  NASA  author- 
ization level  of  $3,354,950,000.  The  House 
on  June  3,  1971,  by  a  vote  of  302  yeas  to 
64  nays  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  7109, 
originally  authorized  a  budget  level  of 
$3,433,080,000  which  r^resents  an  in- 
crease of  $161.73  million  above  the  1972 
fiscal  year  NASA  administration  request 
of  $3,271,350,000.  The  flgiire  agreed  upon 
by  the  Conference  Committee  represents 
a  reduction  of  $78.13  million  from  the 
initial  House  NASA  authorization,  but 
represents  an  $83.6  million  increase  in 
the  1972  fiscal  year  NASA  budget  above 
the  administration  request. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
BUOea  PLAN  SUMMARY 

|ln  Ihousands  of  daU«rt| 

Fiicil  y»ar— 


1970 


1971 


1972 


OMiptional  authority: 

Rasnrdi  and  develop- 
ment   3.110,427    2.555.000    2,517.700 

Construction  of  lacilitiM.       50,112        24,950         56,300 

Research  and  program 
mans(«(nenL 702, 17S       6n,579       697,350 

Total 3,862,717    3,268,529    3,271,350 

Proposed  supplemental 
for  Government-wide 
civilian  pay  act 
increase -1-29,854 

Total  budtel plan...  3,862,717    3.298,383    3,271,350 


The  $83.6  mlUlon  added  to  the  NASA 
1972  fiscal  year  request  corresponds  to  a 
dollar  increase  of  2.6  percent.  Congress 
must  recognize  the  budget,  with  present 
inflation,  that  we  are  recommending  Is 
at  a  minimal  level.  This  is  a  budget  that 
delays  or  defers  programs  which  are  in 
the  national  Interest  and  which  should 
progress  at  a  faster  pace.  I  refer  to  a 
faster  pace  not  only  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing quicker  practical  return  for  the  tax 
dollars  which  have  been  Invested,  but 
also  in  terms  of  meeting  the  competition 
of  the  important  advances  being  made 
by  other  members  of  the  international 
space  community. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  advanced 
programs  of  the  Soviets  in  spe.ce,  par- 
ticularly in  manned  operations,  makes  it 
clear  that  space  is  no  longer  a  place 
for  simple  exploration,  but  a  place  to 
utilize  and  to  progress  in  many  useful 
fields.  Many  other  countries  of  the  world 
press  on  with  vigorous  and  expanding 
space  programs.  The  United  States  must 
continue  in  its  pursuit  of  space  at  a  level 
which  is  balanced  between  costs  and 
space  benefits  and  practical  results. 

The  resources  and  the  people  the 
United  States  is  committing  to  the  XSS. 
space  program  have  declined  from  past 
levels.  The  atmual  NASA  budget  has 
dropped  from  its  peak  In  1965  of  $5.2  mil- 
lion to  this  year's  $3.7  million.  The  num- 
bers of  NASA  personnel  have  dropped 
from  a  peak  in  July  1967,  of  34,126  to 
less  than  29,850  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  We  can  be  satisfied  that  the  NASA 
program  for  this  year  does  preserve  our 
capabilities  in  the  most  essential  areas. 


The  final  dc^lar  figure  which  Is  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  for  research  and 
development  is  $2,603,200,000.  This  figure 
is  $85.5  million  above  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  $2,517,700,000.  In  the 
program  category  of  oonstxuctlcm  and 
facilities,  the  final  budget  level  agreed  to 
was  $58,400,000,  or  $2,100,000,  above  the 
administration's  request  of  $56,300,000. 
Within  the  third  major  program  cate- 
gory of  research  and  progrsun  manage- 
ment—new name  is  administrative  ex- 
penses— the  Conference  CcHnmlttee 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $693,350,000.  This 
figure  represents  a  reduction  of  $4,000,000 
be'ow  the  original  administration  re- 
quest of  $697,350,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
dollar  Increases  are  within  the  research 
and  development  category.  This  Is  money 
oriented  to  specific  programs. 

Ttie  research  and  development  figure 
contains  foiu*  of  the  major  dollar  addi- 
tions to  the  administration's  request. 
These  changes  are  in  the  area  of  space 
flight  operations.  The  original  budget  re- 
quest of  $672,775,000  is  increased  by  $30,- 
000,000  to  a  final  figure  of  $702,775,000. 
The  two  programs  for  which  this  money 
is  earmarked  are  the  Skylab,  the  orbiting 
space  laboratory,  and  the  space  shuttle, 
the  reusable  space  transportation  system. 

The  $15  million  additional  which  is 
authorized  for  the  Skylab  prcgrtim  Is 
designated  for  providing  a  Sib'lab  rescue 
capability.  The  Skylab  mission,  beginning 
in  April  1973,  involves  sending  three 
teams  of  three  astronauts  each  to  the 
orbiting  laboratory  for  periods  ranging 
up  to  56  days.  It  is  incumbent  upon  our 
Oovemment,  particularly  after  the  tragic 
expeaienoe  of  the  U5JB.R.  with  the  Soyuz 
11  program,  to  provide  for  a  rescue  ca- 
pability in  the  event  an  emergency  re- 
quires an  immediate  retiom  of  the  astro- 
naut team  to  earth.  We  are  spending  tlus 
money  for  insuring  the  safety  and  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  our  UB.  astronauts. 

The  remaining  $15  million  of  the  total 
$30  million  added  to  the  administration's 
request  for  space  fiight  operations  is  des- 
ignated for  the  more  rafrid  development 
of  long  lead  time  systems  within  the 
space  shuttle  program.  The  space  shuttle 
is  the  reusable  space  transportation  sys- 
tem designed  to  furnish  airline  type  ac- 
cesaibUity  to  space  at  very  low  opaatioD- 
al  cost.  Today's  space  program  requires 
an  entire  series  of  seven  different  ex- 
pendable different  boosters  to  place  pay- 
loads  in  earth  orbit  at  a  minimiun  cost  of 
aiH>r»ximately  $1,000  per  poimd.  By  use 
of  the  shuttle,  satellites  can  be  placed  in 
earth  orbit  at  a  cost  less  than  $100  per 
pound — a  90  percent  reduction  in  price. 

Each  shuttle  is  being  designed  for  100  or 
more  fiights  with  a  minimimi  of  ground 
maintenance  over  the  vehicles'  estimated 
10-year  lifetime.  Space  payload  trans- 
portation thus  approaches  commercial 
airline  practice.  "The  vehicle  can  carry  a 
varying  payload  of  satellites,  passengers, 
and  cargo.  In  a  passenger  mode.  10  peo- 
ple plus  a  crew  of  two  can  be  accom- 
modated. Passengers  and  crews  on 
shuttle  launches  do  not  require  spcu^e 
sxilts.  This  will  permit  more  in-orWt  ac- 
tivity. Average  people  in  good  health  will 
be  able  to  fly  into  space  without  extensive 
flight  training. 

Once  develop?d,  the  space  shuttle  will 
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replace  all  present  launch  vehicles  except 
for  the  very  small  Scout  clsiss  vrfiicle  and 
the  massive  Saturn  V.  With  the  low  op- 
erational cost  and  the  versatility  of  the 
shuttle,  the  vehicle  can  accomplish  a 
variety  of  missions,  lliese  include  de- 
livering or  retrieving  satellites  from  low 
earth  orbit,  visiting  orbiting  satellites  for 
regular  servicing  in  orbit,  delivering  pro- 
pulsive stages  and  payloads  destined  for 
deeper  orbits,  supporting  short  diuratlon 
science  and  application  missions,  serv- 
ing as  an  in-orbit  research  laboratory. 
Transporting  personnel  and  cargo  to 
msomed  space  stations  is  also  one  of 
the  major  suivantages. 

The  additional  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  will  support  a  more  Intensive 
development  of  the  pacing  vehicle  de- 
velopment tasks,  the  thermal  protection 
system,  and  the  vehicle  structure.  The 
shuttle  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams being  pursued  by  NASA  in  terms 
of  both  future  utilization  of  ^ace  and 
national  security  and  this  program 
should  proceed  with  efllcioicy  and  speed. 

The  third  major  effort  to  which  ad- 
ditional funding  was  provided  is  the 
space  nuclear  power  and  propulsion  pro- 
gram. I  originally  proposed  by  my 
amendment  the  increase  in  the  budget 
for  this  program  in  the  House  authoriza- 
tion bill.  My  proposal  was  to  add  $39.9 
million  to  the  original  NASA  request  of 
$27.72  million.  My  recommendation  made 
the  revised  figure  $67.62  million.  The  ac- 
tion the  Senate  took  on  the  House  bill 
for  the  nuclear  power  and  propulsion 
program  was  to  add  $43  million  to  the 
NASA  request.  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee, all  conferees  unanimously  agreed 
to  raise  the  funding  for  this  very  im- 
portant program  to  the  higher  Senate 
figure  of  $70.72  million. 

The  fimding  under  this  program  will 
be  directed  to  the  further  development  of 
the  NERVA,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for 
nuclear  engine  for  rocket  vehicle  ap- 
plication. The  NERVA  is  a  transporta- 
tion system  designed  to  complement  the 
capability  of  the  space  shuttle  vehicles  in 
transporting  space  cargoes  from  close 
earth  orbit,  where  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  fallout,  through  completion  of 
final  mission.  In  operation,  a  space  pay- 
load  will  be  coupled  to,  or  picked  up  by, 
the  NERVA  propulsion  system  once  the 
payload  has  reached  an  altitude  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

The  NERVA  system  is  Important  be- 
cause of  the  Improved  versatility,  flexi- 
bility, and  economy  it  offers  over  compet- 
ing advanced  propulsion  systems.  As  an 
example,  NERVA  doubles  the  payload 
and  mission  capabilities  of  the  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicle  in  terms  of  maneuver- 
ing payloswls  in  earth  orbit,  for  landing 
payloads  at  any  point  on  the  moon's 
surface,  and  for  sending  probes  into  deep 
space.  In  other  words,  for  such  missions 
the  payload  capabiUty  of  the  Saturn  V 
will  be  increased  by  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent. This  represents  a  major  advance 
in  efficiency  and  economy  in  space 
opertUion. 

The  NERVA  system  is  cs^Mtble  of  being 
stored  in  orbit  for  unlimited  periods  of 
time.  Chemical  propulsion  S3rstems  are 
greatly  effected  by  the  varying  tempera- 


tures in  space.  Temperature  differences 
of  as  much  as  500°—- ^240°  P.  to  -240°  P. 
are  encountered.  The  NERVA  system  is 
not  effected  by  these  vanning  tempera- 
tures. This  means  that  with  the  orbit- 
ing of  the  NERVA  system,  the  United 
States  woxild  have  the  capability,  in 
terms  of  a  space  transportation  system, 
to  carry  out  virtually  any  type  of  mission 
to  any  location  in  our  universe,  at  any 
time.     

The  NERVA  system  can  also  be  com- 
pletely ground  controlled.  Purthermore, 
the  NERVA  can  be  operated  at  varying 
power  with  no  loss  in  efficiency  such  as 
that  now  encountered  in  the  operation  of 
our  existing  chemical  engines.  The  50,000 
miles  per  hour  speed  of  the  NERVA  per- 
mits It  to  go  to  the  moon  in  approxi- 
mately 5  hours.  In  addition,  the  system 
can  be  started,  stopped,  and  restarted  an 
indefinite  number  of  times.  I  would  also 
add  that  the  system  thus  far  has  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  test  records  of 
any  system  ever  developed  by  NASA.  The 
system  test  is  performed  at  the  Nuclear 
Rocket  Development  Station  in  Nevada. 

Under  the  level  of  fimdlng  originally 
requested  by  the  administration,  the 
NERVA  program  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  drastically  curtail  effort  and  to 
cutback  program  manpower.  With  the 
increased  funding  provided  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  the  program  will  be 
permitted  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion, tmd.  in  addition,  avoid  the  need- 
less and  expensive  disassembly  of  the 
entire  NERVA  team. 

I  feel  the  NASA  and  contractor  per- 
sonnel participating  on  the  NEEVA  pro- 
gram are  among  the  most  dedicated  per- 
sonnel in  this  Nation's  entire  space  pro- 
gram. Purthermore,  the  system  they  are 
engaged  in  developing  is  destined  to  be  a 
keystone  to  this  Nation's  future  space 
program. 

The  fourth  major  program  within  the 
research  and  development  category  to 
which  substantial  money  was  added  was 
the  aeronautical  research  and  technology 
program.  NASA  had  originally  requested 
$110,000,000  to  which  the  conferees  added 
$12,500,000.  This  increase  is  designed  to 
deal  with  a  number  of  serious  proUems 
in  aviation  including  noise  abatement, 
safety,  the  need  for  short  takeoff  and 
landing  aircraft  systems,  and  the  need 
for  new  and  younger  individuals  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics  research^  and  de- 
velopment. While  the  Soiate  limited  its 
initial  authorization  to  the  administra- 
tion requested  figure,  the  Senate  did 
agree  with  the  Intent  of  the  House  au- 
Uiorized  funds  and  the  necessity  to  pur- 
sue effort  in  this  area  on  a  more  intensive 
basis.  The  Senate,  therefore,  agreed  in 
the  conference  committee  meeting  to 
adding  $12.5  million  to  the  NASA  request. 

Within  the  second  major  category  of 
the  total  NASA  budget,  constnictlon  of 
facilities,  $2.1  million  was  added  to  the 
original  NASA  request  of  $56,300,000.  The 
final  budget  level  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities as  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  is  $58,400,000.  The  $2.1  mil- 
lion was  authorized  to  modernize  and 
expand  the  existing  Visitors'  Informa- 
tion Center  at  Cape  Kennedy.  This  fa- 
cility is  provided  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
general  pvbhc  and  to  offer  a  means  by 


which  Cape  Kennedy  visitors,  primarily 
tourists,  are  able  to  learn  more  about 
and  to  experience  firsthand  the  activi- 
ties of  our  national  space  program. 

I  emphasize  that  this  facility  is  a  prof- 
Itmaking  undertaking.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tribution of  grdte  profits  from  the  pree- 
oit  Center  based  upon  <^}eration  between 
May  1,  1968,  through  April  30,  1971,  re- 
sulted in  direct  payment  to  the  TreaJsury 
of  the  United  States  of  $163,403.  The 
present  facility  is  inadequate  to  han- 
dle the  number  of  persons  visiting  the 
Cape  area.  The  existing  facility  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate  3,000  persons  on 
a  daily  basis.  By  contrast,  the  daily  aver- 
age visitor  load  to  the  information  cen- 
ter in  1970  was  5,500  pet^le.  In  fact,  the 
peak  for  a  single  day  was  15,000  persons 
which  represented  a  severe  strain  on  the 
center. 

With  the  opening  of  Disney  World  East 
in  1971  and  its  being  located  only  50 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Space  Center,  the 
Center  Is  expected  to  attract  a  minimum 
of  5  million  people  annually.  The  visitor 
load  is  therefore  expected  to  reach  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000  persons  per  day 
in  1972.  To  meet  this  anticipated  increase 
in  visitor  load  a  new  and  expanded  fa- 
cility will  be  required. 

"nie  last  major  category  of  the  NASA 
program  concerns  research  and  program 
management.  The  House  had  originally 
increased  the  administration  request  of 
$697,350,000  for  this  activity  by  $9,500,- 
000  for  a  total  budget  authorization  of 
$706,850,000.  The  Senate,  however,  had 
recommended  a  reduction  of  $16,000,000 
in  the  administration  request  for  a  final 
authorization  of  $681,350,000.  Further- 
more, the  language  within  the  Senate 
bill  established  a  limitation  that  not 
more  than  $517,916,000  could  be  author- 
ized for  personnel  and  related  costs.  The 
administration  request  had  provided  for 
a  reduction  of  1,500  personnel  through- 
out the  NASA  organization  over  the  1972 
fiscal  year.  This  cutback  would  have  re- 
duced the  existing  NASA  work  force  f ran 
32,150  to  29.150. 

The  Intent  of  the  House  Increase  was 
to  reduce  this  5 -percent  personnel  reduc- 
tion by  limiting  the  cutback  to  1,000  per- 
sonnel. In  contrast,  3.000  NASA  person- 
nel would  have  been  cut  back  by  the 
Senate  proposed  budget  level.  This  would 
be  a  reduction  in  force  in  1  year  of  great- 
er than  10  percent. 

By  virtue  of  the  stand  taken  by  the 
House  conferees,  the  Senate  dropped  its 
insistance  on  its  originally  prop>osed  cut- 
back and  agreed  to  a  total  amount  of 
$693,350,000.  The  conference  report  fur- 
ther stipulates  that  not  more  than 
$529,916,000  can  be  utilized  for  person- 
nel and  related  costs.  This  celling  will 
nonetheless  require  NASA  to  reduce  its 
work  force  by  approximately  5  percent, 
or  some  1,600  total  personnel. 

This,  in  summary,  highlights  the  major 
areas  of  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  Senate  of  NASA  authorization  bills. 
There  were  a  total  of  10  items  in  con- 
ference which  Involved  amounts  to  be 
authorized  for  amiropriatiCHis. 

There  were  also  four  other  areas  of 
disagreement;  two  involving  changes  in 
legislative  language  and  two  involving 
conforming  amendments. 
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In  concluBloii,  the  oonferenoe  oom- 
mlttee  has  drawn  up  a  good  bill  and  one 
which  deserves  your  support.  The  com- 
mittee has  worked  diUsratly  In  arriving 
at  the  final  recommended  level  for  our 
space  program  for  the  cmnlng  year.  In 
conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  this  conference  report  as  it  offers  this 
country  the  means  by  which  to  preserve 
its  preeminence  in  space. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  queeticoi  on 
the  ooofereoce  report. 

Ibe  la-evious  queetton  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  rqxnt. 

Tto»  questiDn  waa  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  FDLTC»I  of  PennsylvanlA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  preemt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peonoylvanla.  Bir. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

ADTHORIZINO  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  ATOMIC  EafEROY  CCAIMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aA  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  deok  the  biU  (HJR.  9388)  to 
authorlxe  appropriattons  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  CcmmiaBlon  In  accordance  with 
section  281  of  l^e  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
imij  coTwl<hy  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HJl.  9388.  the  ABC's  fiscal  year  1972 
authorization  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  on  July  15  with  amendment,  was 
considered  In  the  other  body  on  Jiily  20. 
At  that  time  six  amendments  were 
offered  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
of  which  four  were  accepted  by  the  other 
body.  The  first  three  are  Included  in 
amendment  No.  1  as  transmitted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendments 
adopted  is  to  increase  the  total  amotmt 
authorized  to  be  appn^vlated  by  $4 
million  as  follows: 

First,  Increase  by  $500,000  the  author- 
ization for  research  on  the  nuclear 
cardiac  pacemaker; 

Second,  increase  by  $2,300,000  the 
authorization  for  research  relative  to 
nuclear  safety;  and. 

Third,  increase  by  $1,200,000  the  au- 
thorization for  resMTCh  relative  to  de- 
vdoiHnent  of  controlled  thennonuclear 
reactions — fusion. 

This  represents  an  Increase  of  less 
than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  over  the 
amount  provided  for  In  the  bill  as  re- 
puted by  the  Joint  Cttnmittee  and  aa 
approved  by  the  HoQse. 


On  July  15,  when  the  House  consid- 
ered this  measure,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BneHAM)  offered  an 
amendment  somewhat  similar  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  other  body  relative  to  Increased 
funding  for  safety  and  fusion  research. 
The  amendment  offered  in  the  House 
would  have  increased  funding  for  these 
two  programs  by  $5.4  million  and  it  was 
rejected.  The  conibined  Increase  in  au- 
thorization luider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments for  these  programs  will  be  $3.5 
millicKi,  $1.9  mllUon  less  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  f  rmn  New  YoriL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clet^  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Psge  1,  strike 
out  Ilnee  7. 8,  and  9,  and  Insert : 

"(a)  For  'Operating  expenees*,  931.029.571,- 
000.  of  which  not  leaa  than  tSl  .000.000  shaU 
be  available  for  controlled  thennonuclear  fu- 
sion reaearob  and  development,  and  of  wblob 
not  m<a«  than  •116.400.000  shaU  be  avaUalde 
for  operating  coeta  for  the  high  energy  phya- 
Ics  program  caitegory." 

MOTXOH  OrWWMMO  BT  ICE.  PEICB  OP  UXXMOm 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  moti(m. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Paicz  of  nilnolB  movee  to  ooncvir  In 
Senate  amendment  NO.  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3,  line  10, 
after  "S3.S00.000"  Insert  ",  except  that  no 
funds  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  fee  simple  Interest  In  land, 
or  any  oiher  Interest  In  land  which  exceeds 
three  yean  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  untU  an  advisory  council  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  rq;>orts 
to  the  Gongreaa  that  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  such  project  and  the  transportation 
of  waste  materials  to  the  project  can  be  car- 
ried otrt  In  a  manner  which  assures  the 
safety  of  the  project,  the  protection  at  public 
health,  and  the  pieoervatlon  of  the  quality 
of  tbe  environment  of  the  region". 

MonoK  ovmcD  bt  mb.  nics  or  hxinob 

Mr.  PRICE  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lifr.  PaicB  at  Illinois  moves  to  concur  in 
the  second  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  ":  Provideil,  That — 

"(A)  Xxoept  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(S) .  no  funds  shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
(1)  for  the  aoqulsltlon  of  a  fee  simile  Inter- 
eat  In  land  or  for  the  acquisition  of  any  other 
Interest  In  land  which  exceeds  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
(U)  for  or  In  connection  with  the  burial  of 
radioactive  materials  at  the  proposed  site 
other  than  tor  experimental  puri>aaea.  In- 
cluding demonstrations,  and  then  only  when 
and  If  such  materials  are  fully  retrievable 
throughout  such  three  year  period. 

"(B)  The  President  of  the  United  Statea 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  council  which  shall 
be  munpfed  of  nine  members  at  least  three 
of  wh<nn  shall  be  from  yanaas  Tlie  advisory 
oounoU  may  report  to  tbe  Coograaa  from 
time  to  time. 

"(O)  Tha  Atonilo  Knergy  Oommtaalon 
(acting  dlreoMy  cr  by  ooatraot)  shall  eon- 
duot  laboratory  and  other  teste  and  raaeazeh 
(whether  onalte  or  elaewlure)  relating  to  the 


safety  of  the  project,  the  protection  of  public 
health,  and  the  preservation  of  the  quaUty  of 
the  environment  before  any  high  level  ra- 
dloaetlTe  waste  material  is  placed  In  salt 
mines  at  the  proposed  site  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(D)  No  high  level  radioactive  matertale 
shall  be  burled  or  used,  other  than  aa  pro- 
vided by  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A),  at 
the  proposed  site  until  the  advisory  council 
reports  to  tbe  Congress  that  construction  and 
operation  of  sut^  project  and  the  transporta- 
tlon  of  waste  materials  to  the  project  can  be 
carried  out  In  a  manner  which  assures  the 
safety  of  the  project,  tbe  protection  of  public 
health,  and  the  preservation  of  the  quality 
of  the  environment  of  the  region. 

"(B)  The  limitations  provided  by  sub- 
paragrapli  (A)  shall  not  apply  after  the  ex- 
piration of  flO  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  aa. 
which  tbe  advisory  council  submits  Ita  la- 
port  \inder  subparagraph  (D) .  For  purpoaaa 
of  tha  preceding  sentence,  continuity  of 
Hiiaaliin  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
Congress  sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  in  session  beca\ise  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation  <tf 
the  OO-day  period." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amendment  No.  2  Involves  no  change  in 
fundtaig.  Offered  by  the  Senators  f nan 
Kansas,  It  imposes  a  limitation  in  the 
ABC  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
site  to  be  developed  for  the  demonstra- 
tion nuclear  waste  repository  in  Lyons, 
Kans.  lUs  llmltaticxi  would  preclude 
the  AEC  from  acquiring  title  to  the  site 
or  any  other  Interest  in  the  site  for  a 
period  greater  than  3  years  from  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  That  re- 
striction would  be  eliminated  when  an 
advisory  council,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Presidait,  Tvocaia  to  the  Congress  that 
construction  and  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect and  transpcHtation  of  nuclear  waste 
materials  to  the  project  can  be  carried 
out  in  a  manner  which  assures  the  safety 
of  the  project,  the  protection  ci  inibllc 
health,  and  the  preservation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  of  the  region. 

The  substitute  amendment  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  represents  clarifi- 
cation and  refinonent  of  the  language 
of  the  amendment  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  substantively  Includes  the  same 
restrictions  on  acqulstUon  of  titie  to  the 
land.  TUs  substitute  amendment  has 
been  cleared  with  the  House  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  delegati(m  from  both 
Houses.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  House  accept  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  l^peaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnolB.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  take  a  moment  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  genUeman  from  niiiKila  (Mr. 
Prici)  for  his  gracious  courtesy — ^in  per- 
mitting all  of  us  time  to  work  out  a  saSs- 
f  actory  conclusion  oif  the  provision  cover- 
ing the  authorlattion  for  an  atomic  waste 
repository  in  Kansas. 

He  has  been  the  soul  of  cooperation— 
and  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  all  of 
us — ^the  entire  House  delegation  from 
TTfiTiMW — and  I  am  sure  my  two  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  as  well— are 
grateful  to  him. 
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A  word  about  the  revised  language  of 
tbe  Senate  amendment. 

It  is  the  end  product  of  the  concern  of 
the  Kansas  BCembers  of  Congress.  Its 
objective  was  to  produce  legislative  lan- 
guage that  would  result  in  the  greatest 
possible  protection  for  Kansas  and  Its 
people — ^for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
human  beings  and  tiie  protection  and 
preservation  of  their  uivlronment. 

I  would  want  the  record  to  show  that 
although  I  have  been  a  concerned  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  about  this  atomic  waste 
depository — there  is  no  pride  of  author- 
ship Involved  here. 

What  is  now  before  this  House  for 
approval  is  merely  a  refinement  and 
clarification  of  the  original  Senate 
amendment. 

The  circumstances  required  that 
amendment  to  be  handled  under  great 
time  pressure — ^resulting  In  perhaps 
somewhat  looser  language  than  any  of 
us  thought  desirable  in  these  circum- 
stances. 

Now — with  the  cooperation  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy— who  gave  of  their  time  last 
weekend  and  yesterday — we  have  an 
amendment  wMch  I  am  sure  all  will 
agree  carries  out  what  was  the  original 
intent  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  I  owe  one  bit  of 
pers(Mial  explanation  in  that  the  new 
language  permits  the  temporary  and  ex- 
perimental burial  of  high  level  wastes. 

I  have  assented  to  that  against  my 
own  Instinct  and  the  position  of  the 
Kansas  scientific  community — that  all 
the  necessary  and  essential  tests  and  ex- 
periments can  be  carried  out  without 
Inirying  high  level  wastes. 

The  AEC  has  felt  otherwise— and 
strongly  so. 

I  believe  the  conditions  under  which 
such  binlal  can  now  take  place  are  so 
controlled  and  ccmstrained  that  Kansas 
is  protected. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  commend  the 
AEC  for  accepting  such  constraints. 

Finally— may  I  say  that  I  would  like 
to  again  c<xigratulate  and  thank  in- 
dividually Senators  Psarson  and  Dole 
and  C(«gressmen  Shrivkr,  Winn,  Sebe- 
uus,  and  Rot — each  of  whom  supported 
the  necessity  of  protecting  Kansas  in- 
terests— and  all  of  whom  participated  in 
making  the  pending  amendment  a  more 
meaningful  bit  of  law. 

I  cannot  close  without  also  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastors),  who  from  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  the  hearings  on  this  is- 
sue has  shown  a  warm  consideration  for 
Kansas  problems — and  for  the  concern 
of  the  Oovemor  and  msrself . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman jrleld? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois  yielding  to 
me. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  copies  of  this 
bill,  or  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendments  thereunto,  avail- 
able in  the  House? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  I^?eaker. 
the  genUeman  from  Missouri  I  am  sure 
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recognizes  that  there  was  a  committee 
report,  and  we  have  had  copies  erf  the 
committee  report,  but  the  bill,  of  course, 
has  been  returned  to  the  House  during 
the  past  week,  and  has  been  available. 
This  is  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  except  for  these  few  changes. 

I  might  recite  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  the  differences  in  the  biU. 

First,  the  amendment  about  which  we 
have  Just  been  talking,  dealing  with  the 
salt  mine  project  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  has  been  worked  out  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Kansas  delegation.  In 
addition,  there  was  an  increase  in  au- 
thorization that  provided  an  increase  of 
$500,000  for  research  incident  to  nuclear 
cardiac  pacemaker,  and  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  $2.3  million  for  authorization 
for  research  relative  to  nuclear  safety. 
There  is  another  increase  of  $1,200,000 
for  research  relative  to  the  development 
of  contrcdled  thermcmuclear  reactions. 
ThaX  is  the  difference  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  genUe- 
man will  yield  further,  I  fed  It  Is  fair 
to  awwmie  that  he  is  going  to  recommend 
we  take  the  pie4>ers  which  have  been  re- 
turned from  the  other  body  with  these 
amendments  and  concur  with  the 
amendments,  and  thereby  make  It  In 
order  to  submit  this  to  the  White  House 
for  signature  into  law. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minola.  That  is  the 
intention.  The  bill  now,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  be- 
cause we  are  amending  one  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  that  it  ml^t  stUl  be 
subject  to  a  future  conference  report.  If 
the  other  body  does  not  accept  our 
amendment? 

Mr.  PRKTE  of  Illinois.  If  they  disagree, 
yes.  But  my  understanding  is  that  that 
will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  Just  one  more  way  of  evading  the  spirit 
and  fact  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield  for  cne 
further  question,  can  the  genUeman  ad- 
vise us  whether  or  not  the  Members  on 
the  minority  side  have  been  consulted 
and  o(mcur  in  this  procedure? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minois.  Yes;  they  have 
been  fully  Informed  on  this  and  they  have 
been  working  and  coc^jerating  with  the 
chairman  and  the  Kansas  delegation  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  it  is  obvi^  they 
have  beai  working  with  the  Kansas  dele- 
gation, but  I  do  not  see  the  ranking 
minority  Member  <xi  the  floor,  cmd  that 
is  ^^lat  prompted  the  question. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  lliat  may  be,  but 
It  WBS  anticipated  that  sometime  this 
afternoon  we  would  call  19  the  bill. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  Joint  committee  for  ap- 
proving the  increased  expenditures  In 
nuclear  safety  research  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  fusion— a  polluti<m-fiee 
energy  source  for  the  future.  I  am  espe- 
cially gratified  and  reassured  by  this  ac- 
tion as  the  two  Increases  constitute  the 
substance  of  an  amendment  which  I  of- 


fered during  House  consideration  of  this 
bill  2  weeks  ago. 

Most  gratifying  to  me  is  the  commit- 
tee's acceptance  of  a  restoration  of  the 
funds  cut  by  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  reactor 
safety  research.  By  restoring  this  $2.3 
million,  as  proposed  in  my  amendment, 
this  Congress  will  clearly  demonstrate 
its  concern  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  should  give  a  hig2i  priority 
to  the  swift  development  of  a  scientifl- 
cally  proven  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tem. I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of 
atomic  energy,  but  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  necessity  of  predicating  all  fu- 
ture expansion  in  the  nuclear  industry 
upon  absolute  guarantees  to  public 
safety.  Tests  to  date  on  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system  cannot  offer  to  the 
public  such  an  absolute  guarantee,  and 
yet  it  is  this  emergency  system  which 
stands  between  the  public  and  tunribly 
poisonous  pollutants  in  the  event  any  nu- 
clear plant  suffer  a  loss-of-cocdant  ac- 
cident. 

My  amendment  also  called  for  increas- 
ing fusion-research  fimding  by  $3.1  mil- 
lion, a  sum  I  believe  to  be  small  in  light 
of  the  incredible  promises  fusion  holds 
out  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world.  The  potential  payoff  from  success- 
ful fusion  research  and  development  is 
unlimited  electrical  energy,  safe  and  vir- 
tually pollution  free,  plus  a  fusion  torch 
which  could  convert  garbage  and  other 
solid  waste  back  into  its  constituent 
atoms  for  reuse,  llie  amount  I  oiOled  for 
would  have  constituted  only  a  10-percent 
Increase  over  expenditures  on  fusitm  z«- 
search  last  year.  The  $1.2  mlllian  in- 
crease now  provided  for  research  In  this 
important  field  represents  an  Increase  of 
(Hily  4  percent.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  Congress  will  put  into  effect  this 
^maJl  increase  over  and  above  the 
amount  recommended  by  tbe  OMB  is  an 
indication  of  omgresslonal  Interest  in 
this  essential  field. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^xaker,  X 
thank  tbe  genUeman  frcmi  New  YoA. 

Mr.  HECHUSl  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Uie  genUeman  has  been  a  long 
time  friend  of  the  development  of  coal, 
and  I  wonder  why  so  many  billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  and  such  paltry  amoimts 
for  coal? 

Mr.  PRICJE  of  Illinois.  The  genUeman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  committee 
has  no  Jurisdiction  at  all  in  the  area  to 
which  he  refers  although  I  am  sure  al- 
most every  member  of  our  committee  cer- 
tainly would  support  any  funds  tn^^ 
might  be  appropriated  or  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  coal  research. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  able  genUeman  from  Illinois. 
Although  atomic  energy  has  alwajv  re- 
ceived strong  Federal  funding,  appar- 
ently because  of  its  "glamor  boy"  status 
is  something  sensationally  new,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  rely  on  coal  to  power  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  energy  and  we 
therefore  ought  to  support  coal  researefa 
at  a  comparable  rate  at  least. 

"me  SPEAKE31.  The  question  is  on  the 
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motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pxici) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRICE  of  minois.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Membors 
may  have  5  leglslattve  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

TtnexB  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  HoTise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (TLB,.  10061)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

rnie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

TtM  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nt  THs  coauarm  or  thb  whou 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
an  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideratlan  of  the  bill  HJl.  10061.  with 
Mr.  HbunKLo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michxl)  will  be  rec- 
ogniied  for  1  hour. 

TTie  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  we  have  already  completed  con- 
gressional action  on  the  OflQce  of  Educa- 
tlan  appropriation  bill  for  1972,  and  it 
has  been  dgned  by  the  President.  That 
bill  contained  a  total  of  $5,146,311,000, 
the  largest  iM?propriatlon  for  education 
in  history. 

The  bin  that  we  bring  to  the  House 
today  covers  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
grams, authorized  at  the  time  when  the 
committee  concluded  its  hearings,  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cattcm,  and  Welfare  and  the  related 
agencies. 

This  is  the  bill  dealing  with  the  kind 
of  things  that  are  about  as  close  to  you 


and  your  people  as  you  can  possibly  get. 
I  know  about  your  mail  because  we  see  a 
great  deal  of  it.  But  keep  in  mind,  and 
I  am  sure  srou  know,  for  every  letter  you 
get,  we  receive  a  thousand. 

Some  of  the  things  in  this  bill  will 
be  useful  in  your  TV  reports,  yova  radio 
reports,  your  newsletters,  and.  with  the 
help  of  God.  we  are  going  h<mie  on  recess 
early  next  month,  and  you  will  be  talk- 
ing in  fire  houses,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  whatnot.  Tliese  are  the 
things  that  people  will  stop  you  on  the 
street  to  talk  about.  So  certain  pages 
of  this  report  I  really  think  you  should 
tear  out  and  put  in  your  pockets. 

This  bill  contains  a  total  of  $20,364,- 
746,000.  Now,  hear  this.  This  is  $321,- 
750,000  above  the  budget.  If  and  when 
you  hear  amendments  offered,  when 
Monbers  break  a  lance  here  for  God, 
country,  and  Yale,  keep  that  in  mind. 
The  amount  is  $321,750,000  over  the 
budget,  and  it  is  $2,878^23,500  above 
the  amount  i4>propriated  for  1971. 

We  feel  the  Increase  over  the  budget 
is  a  very  reasonalde  compromise.  Be- 
tween those  who  would  hold  to  the 
budget,  or  below,  and  those  who  re- 
portedly feel  the  budget  should  be  in- 
creased by  up  to  $1  billion.  I  think  both 
are  unrealistic. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  over  1971, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  $14.9  bU- 
licm  of  the  total  appropriations  of  $20.4 
billion  carried  in  this  bill  is  for  programs 
over  which  the  Ctogress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  exercise  little  or  no  control 
throu^  the  annual  iu>propriation  proc- 
ess. There  is  the  large  uncontrollable 
appropriation  for  grants  to  States  lot 
public  assistance  programs,  payments  to 
the  social  securi^  trust  funds  and  to 
the  railroad  retirement  funds,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  employ- 
ees and  ex-servicemen,  and  special  bene- 
fits for  disabled  coal  miners. 

The  total  uncontrollable  appropriations 
in  this  bill  amount  to  an  increase  of 
$2,200,000,000  above  the  appropriations 
for  exactly  the  same  things  in  fiscal  year 

1971.  Thus,  of  the  total  increase  over  the 
1971  level  of  approximately  $2.9  billion, 
over  75  percent  is  in  this  uncontrollable 
category. 

As  has  been  the  policy  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  past  several  years,  it  did 
not  act  on  budget  requests  for  activities 
that  were  not  authorized  at  Uie  time  the 
subcopunittee  finished  its  hearings.  We 
have  always  dcme  that.  A  table  of  budget 
requests  not  considered  Is  included  on 
page  5  of  the  report.  This  table  totals 
over  $3.5  bllllcm,  most  of  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  economic  opportunity 
and  health  manpower  programs,  for 
which  authority  exi^red  last  June  30,  and 
the  recent  request  for  $1  billion  for  the 
Emergency  Elmployment  Act. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  regarding  the  overall 
aspects  of  this  bill  Is  the  table  on  page  3 
which  reflects  the  total  appropriations 
for  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare programs  for  1971  and  proposed  for 

1972.  As  you  will  note,  when  permanent 
appropriations  for  the  trust  funds  are 
included,  the  grand  total  is  over  $83 
billion. 

Let  me  add  something  there.  I  serve 


on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have  been 
on  that  subcommittee  since  it  was  formed 
some  25  years  ago.  I  have  heard  down 
through  the  years  about  Defense,  how 
Defense  is  eating  up  all  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  how  we  are  sacrificing  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  for  defense,  for  mis- 
siles, airplanes — the  whole  story.  You 
have  read  it  and  heard  it. 

This  I  do  not  believe  you  know.  The 
budget  for  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  programs  is  going  to  be  $83  bil- 
lion plus  action  which  will  imdoubtedly 
be  taken  subsequently  on  the  $3.5  bil- 
lion of  deferred  items.  So  before  the  end 
of  this  session  of  Congress  this  total  will 
be  $86  biUlon  for  Labor.  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  or  more.  It  will  be 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Did  you  know  that? 

This  bill  has  not  been  simple  enough 
to  deal  with,  item  by  item,  in  a  presenta- 
tion of  this  kind  since  Frank  Keefe  was 
chairman  in  the  80th  Congress.  I  have 
given  you  some  overall  statistics  and  I 
vrtll  highlight  some  of  the  changes  from 
the  January  budget,  but  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  cover  all  of  the  important  activ- 
ities for  which  there  are  appropriations 
in  tills  bill.  That  would  take  all  after- 
noon. Of  course,  the  71 -page  report  you 
have  deals  in  some  detail  with  all  of  the 
appropriation  items  in  the  bill. 

I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
budget  for  the  D^artment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  was  sent  to 
Congress  last  January  was  deficient  with 
regard  to  several  programs.  The  fact  that 
the  President  has  sent  budget  amend- 
ments to  Congress  increasing  the  Jan- 
uary budget  for  12  of  the  Department's 
programs  indicates  that  the  President 
himself  recognized  certain  deficiencies. 
The  fact  that  Members  have  received 
an  unprecedented  volume  of  mail  tell- 
ing why  items  should  be  increased  is  also 
an  indication  that  the  budget  was  tighter 
than  usual.  We  have  a  sectiwi  in  the  re- 
port on  pages  3  and  4  under  the  heading 
"items  of  special  interest." 

This  outlines  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  some  of  those 
programs  that  have  generated  the  bulk 
of  our  mail  on  this  bill.  Let  me  go  through 
these  with  you. 

For  psychiatric  training,  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  which 
the  budget  aimed  to  phase  out  completely 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  the  bill 
includes  $6,750,000  over  the  budget. 
This  will  restore  the  program  to  the  1971 
level. 

For  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers  neither  the  1971 
nor  the  1972  budget  requested  any  funds. 
The  bill  includes  $10  million  to  keep  this 
program  alive. 

For  staffing  of  community  mental 
heath  centers  the  bill  Includes  an 
increase  of  $30  million  over  the 
budget.  This  will  enable  the  Department 
to  fund  all  approvable  applications  re- 
gardless of  how  construction  was  funded, 
and  in  the  report  we  tell  the  Department 
to  reverse  its  current  policy  of  refusing 
staffing  grants  to  community  mental 
health  centers  that  were  constructed 
with  non-Federal  funds.  In  other  words. 
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if  your  people  back  home  were  aUe  to 
raise  local  funds  in  order  to  construct 
these  centers,  they  coidd  not  Set  any 
Fedoal  staffing  aid.  Can  you  imagine 
anything  that  ridiculoiis?  Well,  we 
stopped  that. 

For  the  new  mental  health  of  children 
program  authorized  in  Pidilic  Law  91- 
211,  the  budget  contains  no  funds.  The 
bill  includes  $10  million  to  initiate  this 
program. 

For  the  new  alcoholism  prevention  and 
control  legislation,  that  ptkssed  Congress 
by  a  huge  majority  last  year,  the  budget 
contains  no  funds  for  formula  grants  to 
States  which  is  certainly  an  important 
component  of  that  legislation.  The  bill 
includes  $25  million. 

The  largest  budget  amendment  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  that  affects 
this  bill  was  $67  million  to  initiate 
HEW's  part  of  a  comprehensive  drug 
abuse  control  program.  The  committee 
applauds  the  President  and  has  approved 
the  full  amount  of  the  request. 

For  venereal  disease  control  and  vac- 
dnaticm  assistance  programs  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  a  budget  amendment  for 
$10  million.  The  committee  recommends 
an  increase  of  another  $10  millicm  and 
has  earmarked  $16  mUBcm  Just  for 
venereal  disease  control  which  Is  the 
exact  amount  of  additional  fimds  esti- 
mated by  the  director  for  the  center 
for  disease  control  to  be  necessary  to 
initiate  an  effective  program  in  1972. 

For  rat  control  the  original  budget 
reduced  the  project  grant  program  to 
zero.  It  is  my  guess  that  it  was  largely 
as  a  result  of  critical  questioning  by  the 
subcommittee  during  the  hearings  that 
a  budget  amendment  was  later  sent  to 
Congress  restoring  this  program  to  its 
1971  levd  of  $15  millioai.  The  subcom- 
mittee has,  of  coiurse,  included  that 
amount  in  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  you  have  all  received  letters 
concerning  the  lead-based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  for  which  the  original 
budget  mcluded  no  f  tmds.  Again  a  budget 
amendment  was  sent  to  Congress,  this 
time  in  the  amount  of  $2  million.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the  estimate 
was  extremely  conservative.  Your  com- 
mittee is  recommending  $5  million. 

For  ho^ital  construction — the  old 
Hill-Burton  program — the  budget  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  last  year's  budget 
in  asking  for  very  little  in  the  form  of 
grants,  but  depending  almost  entirely 
on  the  interest  subsidy  program.  The  bill 
Includes  the  funds  for  the  interest  sub- 
sidy program,  but  has  also  restored  the 
reduction  of  $87.2  million  below  the  1971 
appropriation  level  in  the  grant  program. 

For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
the  only  institute  that  received  a  true 
increase  above  the  program  level  of  1971 
was  the  Cancer  Institute,  and  this  re- 
sulted from  the  special  $100  million  re- 
quest for  a  new  conquest  of  cancer  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  added  $87,841,- 
000  to  the  NIH  budget.  This  is  the 
amount  necessary  to  bring  up  to  the 
1971  program  level  all  research  and 
traimng  grant  and  contract  i^rograms 
that  were  cut  below  that  level  in  the 
budget. 

You  have  all  received  correspcmdence 
concerning  the  cut  in  the  budget  for 


rehabilitation  and  sddal  woi^  training. 
The  committee  has  fully  restored  that 
reduction. 

It  is  a  relative  small  item,  but  has 
generated  a  considerable  Amo^int  of  In- 
terest— ^the  Devel<vmental  Disabilities 
Act  formula  grants  to  States.  The  budget 
Includes  $11,215,000  which  many  experts 
in  the  field  consider  to  be  inadequate.  The 
bill  Includes  an  increase  of  $5  million 
over  the  budget. 

It  varies  by  State,  but  s(Hne  States 
have  really  put  on  a  campaign  against 
the  limitation  proposed  in  the  bill  lan- 
guage which  would  not  allow  any  State 
to  receive  more  than  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  1972  in  funds  for  services,  staff 
training,  and  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  public  assistance 
program — generally  referred  to  as  the 
110  percent  limitation.  The  subccanmittee 
has  not  included  this  language  in  the  bill. 

So  much  for  the  items  of  special  in- 
terest. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  report  contains  nine  pages 
of  separate  views  of  a  few  members  of 
the  committee.  I  wish  you  all  had  time 
to  read  these  views.  They  seem  to  agree 
with  the  action  of  the  committee  more 
than  they  disagree.  Of  course,  they  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  is  too  low, 
but  they  are  very  generous  in  their  com- 
mendation of  the  committee.  I  appreciate 
such  remailcs  as,  "the  members  of  the 
Flood  subcommittee  did  a  very  creditable 
job  in  reviewing  the  very  difficult  and 
complex  HEW  budget,"  and  "the  commit- 
tee Is  to  be  commended  in  its  increases 
in  the  programs  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs."  One  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  told  me  there  are  eight  such 
commendations  of  the  committee  and  I 
want  my  friends  who  signed  these  sep- 
arate views  to  know  that  the  committee 
and  I,  personally,  appreciate  their  kind 
remarks  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  there 
will  be  an  amendment  or  amendmoits  to 
increase  this  bUl.  I  hope  there  will  not. 
This  is  a  good  bill.  We  smcerely  believe 
that.  But  if  there  are  amendments  to  in- 
crease the  bill  I  hope  Members  will  forget 
about  the  January  budget  which,  as  I 
commented  earlier,  most  people  will 
agree  was  deficient^  and  recognize  tUs 
bill  for  what  it  is.  The  President  has  sent 
budget  amendments  to  Congress  oontaln- 
ing  program  mcreases  totaling  $151,310,- 
000  for  the  activities  covered  by  this  bill, 
and  the  committee  has  included  increases 
over  the  amended  budget  totaling  $321,- 
750,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  is  ah-eady 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  over  the  Jan- 
uary budget.  We  hope  Members  will  keep 
that  in  mind  If  they  are  called  on  to  vote 
on  amendments  to  Increase  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  my  conclud- 
ing words.  This  bill  Is  already  almost  half 
a  billlcn  dollars  over  the  January  budget. 
Please  keep  that  In  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michxl). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  quick  capsule  form, 
we  bring  this  Ull  to  you  with  increttaea 


over  the  budget  in  appropriated  amounts 
totaUng  $321,750,000. 

There  was  a  provision,  section  208,  in 
the  budget  presentation  that  would  have 
Umited  grants  to  the  States  for  public 
assistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  to  110 
percent  of  those  in  1971.  The  deletion  d 
that  section  will  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, add  another  $244  million  to  the 
budget.  So,  we  are  really  talking  about  a 
bill  that  comes  to  you  at  a  level  of 
$565,750,000.  over  the  budget 

In  addition  to  these  figures,  you 
should  be  aware  that  there  will  very 
likely  be  a  sucqidemental  request  tor 
health  manpower  totaling  $541  millioa, 
and  another  for  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations— HMO's — ^in  the  amount  of 
$42  million,  which  in  the  health  field 
gives  us  a  total  in  expected  supplemen- 
tals  of  $583  mlllkm.  And  while  on  the 
subject  of  supplementals,  brace  yourself 
for  another  $1  billion  or  thereabouts  in 
grants  to  the  States  for  public  assistance. 

BCr.  Chairman,  before  disciBsing  the 
specific  details  of  our  committee's  recom- 
mendations for  health,  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant to  summarize  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  commitment  directed  at  condi- 
tions of  ill  health  and  disease  and 
designed  to  Improve  the  health  of  all 
of  our  citizens. 

In  the  briefest  of  terms,  the  Federal 
Government's  involvement  in  health  pro- 
grams has  grown  .significantly  during  the 
past  decade,  and  now  affects  all  aspects 
of  the  Nation's  medical-  and  health- 
rdated  activities.  This  includes  extensive 
support  for  biomedical  research,  the  de- 
vel(H>ment  of  new  approaches  to  the  de- 
livery of  health  care,  the  safety,  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  food,  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  other  consiuner  products,  and 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

Since  1960,  Federal  spending  for  the 
health  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  risen  fnxn  $3.5  billion  to  the 
$22.2  billKm  that  Is  requested  in  ttie  1972 
budget.  The  1972  budget  represents  an 
tncreaae  of  mare  than  $5.6  billion  for 
health  programs  since  the  Nixcm  admin- 
istration took  office. 

The  issue  of  increaslag  amounts  of 
moneys  is  often  overestimated.  We  have 
grown  too  accustomed  to  viewing  health 
care  needs  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
specific  categorical  pro4}lems — ^problems 
caused  by  a  certain  disease  or  problems 
afflicting  certain  population  groups. 

In  contrast,  the  most  basic  and  wide- 
spread problems  contributing  to  the 
"health  care  crisis"  are  systonlc;  fur- 
ther categorical  and  piecemeal  efforts, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  very  likdy  to 
exacerbate  rather  than  ameliorate  the 
problems. 

The  administration's  national  health 
strategy  as  outlined  in  the  President's 
health  message  of  February  18,  1971,  Is 
designed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  basic 
problem  in  the  system  of  d^very  of 
health  care. 

In  iiiat  message,  the  President  ob- 
served that — 

We  are  Investaig  mora  of  our  Natton^ 
reaouro«s  In  tlie  h«altb  ot  our  peo|d«  trat 
vra  an  not  getttag  a  full  return  on  our  m- 
vestment. 

For  this  reason,  the  President  called 
"not  only  tor  new  programs  and  not 
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merely  for  more  money  but  for  some- 
thing more— (or  a  new  an^nMCh.'' 

We  have  eooskierBd  the  PreeldeDit's 
proposal  and  we  believe  that  ttie  recom- 
mendations in  this  bill  are  re^ODSive 
both  to  his  approach  and  to  the  commit- 
ment the  Congress  has  made  to  the 
American  peoide. 

Our  committee  recommendations  are 
based  on  an  assessment  of  our  greatest 
health  needs,  but  are  also  consistent  wttb 
prioilties  of  the  administration's  nattonal 
health  strategy.  They  recogniie  as  weO 
the  concerns  of  the  health  and  biomedi- 
cal research  communities  and  o(mcemed 
citizens. 

Our  committee  bill  provides  the  fol- 
lowing specific  tacreases:  A  major  com- 
mitment to  m^ital  health  through — 

Provision  of  the  fun  budget  request  for 
research. 

Restoratkm  of  the  $6.7  million  in  psy- 
chiatric residency  training. 

Provision  of  110  million  for  c<mstrue- 
tion  of  community  mental  health  centers. 

A  $30  million  increase  over  the  budget 
for  community  mental  health  stafBng 
grants — ^this  amount  wHl  fund  all  antici- 
pated approved  grants  through  June  30. 
1972. 

An  additioDal  $10  milli(m  to  fund  the 
previously  unfunded  peat  F  provisiODs  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  concerned  with  the  mental  health  of 
children. 

An  increase  of  $25  million  over  the 
budget  for  formula  grants  to  States  for 
alcoholism  as  authorised  by  Public  Iaw 
91-«16— this  in  addition  to  allowing  the 
full  budget  request  for  i)roJect  grants — 
a  150^)ercent  increase  over  the  amount 
available  in  1971. 

Provision  of  the  entire  budget  request 
of  $67  minioD  for  the  administratian's 
major  initiative  in  drug  abuse. 

An  increase  of  $16  million  for  project 
grants  for  venereal  disease  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  other  communicable  diseases  in 
the  partnership  for  health. 

The  full  budget  reqtiest  to  establish 
Family  Health  Centers^  15  million. 

The  full  budget  request  to  implement 
the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act — 
$10  million. 

The  full  budget  request  for  c<mtlnua- 
tlon  of  the  rat  control  program — $15 
million. 

The  full  budget  request  for  family 
planning  services  and  research,  includ- 
ing— 

An  increase  of  $52  million  for  family 
planning  services — an  increase  of  over 
100  percent. 

An  increase  of  $10  million  for  family 
planning  research — an  increase  of  over 
25  percent. 

An  increase  of  $30  million  in  budget 
authority  for  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram combined  with  the  $10  million  in 
the  second  supplemental  of  1971 — this 
$10  million  remains  available  through 
June  30,  1972 — would  provide  funds  for 
an  obligational  level  of  $115  million  for 
RMP  grants  in  1972. 

An  increase  of  $87.2  million  to  restore 
the  1071  level  for  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital construction  grant  program  in  ad- 
dition to  allowing  the  f  uU  budget  request 


for  the  adminlstrafion's  guaranteed  loan 
program.  The  amount  of  loan  authority 
available  through  June  30.  1972.  is  $1 
billion. 

An  increase  of  $87.8  million  for  the 
research  institutes  at  NTH  to  restore  re- 
ductions in  the  perinatal  and  aging  re- 
search programs,  and  maintain  all  pro- 
grams at  the  1971  level  by  allowing  a 
6-perc6nt  oost-of -living  increase,  lliis  is 
in  addition  to  allowing  the  fuU  budget 
request  which  provided  increases  for 
sickle-cell  anemia,  dental  caries,  and  en- 
virormaental  health  and  family  planning 
research.  The  $100  minion  for  cancer 
research  was  included  in  the  second  1971 
supplemental  in  order  to  make  these 
funds  available  as  promptly  as  possible. 

An  increase  of  $800,000  for  the  Nation- 
al Library  of  Medicine. 

The  committee  did  not  consider  the 
budget  for  health  manpower  because 
legislative  action  on  the  authorization 
lias  not  been  completed. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  a 
budget  amendment  wiU  be  transmitted  to 
ins\u%  continued  operation  of  the  PBS 
hospitals  if  the  administration's  prc^xisal 
to  transfer  these  fsu:llitles  to  oommuni^ 
control  and  use  require  more  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  Just 
a  minute  to  touch  on  the  perpetual  prob- 
lem we  have  in  the  aivropriations  proc- 
ess trying  to  determine  Just  how  much 
money  a  department  or  agency  really 
had  to  spend  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  budget  is  bdng  prepared, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  not  even  balf- 
way  through  the  current  year,  so  the  es- 
timates in  many  cases  are  little  more 
than  educated  guesses. 

Another  diiBculty  is  that  as  new  aa- 
thoriaing  legislatian  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, programs  change,  and  funds  XbaX 
were  i4>proprlated  for  one  purpose  must 
sometimes  be  rechaimeled  or  repro- 
gramed — sometimes  even  transferred  to 
another  agency  entirely.  Ttien,  these  are 
pay  raises,  which  must  be  added  in,  and 
ottier  types  of  budgetary  changes  wbloh 
affect  spending  levds. 

So,  as  3n>ur  Appropriations  Committee 
considers  the  budget,  the  prior-year 
budget  figure  is  oontlnuaUy  shifting  and 
changing.  Even  now,  almost  a  month  into 
the  new  fiscal  year,  the  final  1971  figures 
are  not  yet  available  because  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  of  collecting  and  casnxH- 
ingthem. 

For  someone  trying  to  obtain  an  exact 
spending  figure  for  a  q)eeiflc  program  or 
project,  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  in- 
credibly frustrating.  This  also  makes  It 
extremely  dllBcult  to  prepcue  any  accu- 
rate comparative  tables  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  last  year's  budget  and 
the  one  recommended  for  this  year.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  ways  of  approach- 
ing this  particular  challenge. 

One  approach  Is  that  used  in  our  cran- 
mittee  report — taking  last  year's  basic 
appropriation  figure  and  adding  in  the 
pay  increases,  then  comparing  that  with 
the  recommendation  for  1972.  This  is  a 
very  sound  approach  and  avoids  the  con- 
fusion of  fund  transfers,  but  its  draw- 
back is  that  it  does  not  comidetely 
refiect  the  amount  of  funds  actuidly 


available  to  an  agency,  or  the  amount 
actually  spent. 

This  drawback  can  be  partially  ovw- 
oMne  by  using  what  is  called  the  com- 
parative budget,  which  takes  into  ac- 
count all  budgetary  changes  of  any  kind 
that  have  the  practical  effect  of  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  funds  which  can  actu- 
ally be  spent  by  a  particular  agency. 

So,  the  comparative  budget  tells  us 
what  was  actually  available  for  oUiga- 
tiOQ.  But,  this  method  has  a  drawback, 
too.  in  that  the  figures  can  change  almost 
overnight  as  budgetary  changes,  trans- 
ten,  and  so  forth  occur. 

Because  each  of  you  has  a  copy  of  our 
committee  mjpari  analyzing  the  Labor, 
Health,  and  Welfare  budget  by  the  other 
method.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  as  I 
discuss  these  individual  items  to  give 
you  the  comparative  figures  as  well.  You 
will  then  have  information  on  not  only 
what  was  actually  appropriated  for  each 
agency  last  year,  but  also  oa  Just  how 
miich  of  that  appropriation  was  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  each  agency — ^how 
much  they  had  available  to  spend.  Thai, 
that  should  give  you  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  impact  your  committee's 
recommendations  have  for  1972. 

TrrLx  I — DXPAiTiczNT  or  labok 

Manpower  develoianent  and  training 
activities  within  the  Department  received 
$886,962,000  \a  1971.  This  year  the 
amount  requested  was  $748,799,000.  This 
amount  has  been  allowed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  is  a  reduction  from  the  fiscal 
year  1971  appropriation  of  $138,163,000. 
The  primary  reason  for  the  reduction  In 
the  bill  below  the  1971  level  is  the  ab- 
sence of  $132  milllan  for  the  simuner 
youth  employment  program  which  was 
included  in  a  supplemoital  for  1971;  no 
funds  were  requested  in  the  1972  budget 
or  Included  in  the  bill  for  this  program. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  sprlzw  of 
1972  there  will  again  be  a  supplemental 
ai)propriation  for  the  youth  program.  Jn 
addition,  the  committee  has  deferred  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  budget  that  was 
for  programs  authorized  by  the  expired 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  committee  has  again  earmarked 
funds  for  the  important  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service  to  the 
amoimt  of  $2,474,000,  an  increase  of 
$290,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1971  appro- 
priation for  this  activity. 

An  important  development  for  the  de- 
partment in  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  the 
increased  capability  of  the  Job  bank  sys- 
tem. They  expect  to  go  from  100  Job 
banks  as  of  July  1,  1971,  to  having  the 
entire  country  covered  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
Also  the  Job  matching  will  be  coming  up 
fast.  This  exciting  system  could  enable 
a  person  to  have  five  Jobs  matched  to  his 
personal'  qualifications  with  the  Job 
matching  machine  indicating  which  it 
believes  to  be  the  best  match.  At  the  pres- 
ent there  is  a  pilot  project  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  in  operation.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  work  is  being  done  on  this  pilot  in  13 
other  areas  that  have  one  form  or  an- 
other of  Job  matching  system.  To  clearly 
illustrate  the  distribution  and  Impact  of 
MDTA  fxmds,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
following  flgm^s : 
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Profraa 


14  to  71  yMr»— Job  Corps 


14  to  21  ymn-Netihbortiood 
YouHi  Corps  in  achool 


14  to  21  ywt9-N«iii)bor<wod 
Youth  Corps  tummor 


16  to  21  yMn-N«ighboilMod 
Youth  Corps  out  o(  school 


16  jroars  and  ovor— OJT 


Procrwi  dMCflptioii. 


PiuvMm  a  rflstdontlal  rahibHI- 
totion  profram  for  disad- 
nntaftd  youth  Irom 
cultaraUy  d«priv«d 
•nvironments. 


Typ«  ot  procram. Vocatioaal  traininf  with  basic 

•ducatkm,  racrution,  «rork 
axparionce.  and  rooni.  board, 
and  dotMni. 

DIgibflity  raquirannnb Disadvantocad.  School  dropoub 


Obliiations: 

1971  appropriatiom |156,2(n.00O. 

1972raqiM«t U6,127.0(IO... 

EnrolliMnt  opportunitiM: 

1971 23,100 

1972 26,200 


Provides  opportunltlos  to 
anrollaas  to  Mm  funds  to 
raoiain  in  school  whilo 
racaivint  usalul  work  axpari- 
Mca  thraufh  part-tiiM  |obs 
in  schools  and  othar  puMic 
acancias. 

Work  axparianca  with  sourc*  oi 
incoffla  and  supportiva 
sarvicas. 

Oisadvantaiad.  Studanb  from 
low-incoma  families;  grades 
9tol2. 

J58.100.000. 

5500.000. 

94,700 

94,700 


Provide  funds  (or  poor  students    Work  exparianca,  trainint  and     Slato-adaiinistofad  trainint  in 
at  hi^  wiMoi  a«  to  ratorn         sup^onhra  saryieas  to  aaabla       eaainnction  wHh  nalton«_ 


to  scJMol  la  the  fan  through 
summer  amplaymaflt 


Work  experience  and  a  source 
ol  income  with  supportive 
services. 

Disadvantaged.  Students  from 
low-incoma  families,  grades 
9tol2. 

$271700,000 

165.700.000 

609400 

414,200 


enroUeec  to  latum  to  achool 
or  improve  their  employa- 
bfWy. 


Work  experience,  skill  training,     Occupational  training  with 
and  supportive  services.  remedial  edacattoa,  trainee 

allowaRca,  and  supportive 
services. 
Disedvantoged.  Unemployed.        Diaadvantaged/nendlsadvan- 
High  school  dropouts.  t^ML  Uaemptoyed/under- 

employed.  School  dropouts. 

si27,ooi^ooo scoiooo.aoa 

m.ooawo. eomooo. 

36,900 eaooo. 

36J00 6o,ooa 


Procram 


17  years  and  over- 
Institutional  training 


IS  yean  and  over— JOBS 


18  years  and  over— PSC 


18  yeert  and  over— CEP 


22  years  and  over- 
Operation  Mainstraam 


Program  description. 


Type  ol  program. 


Digibility  re<)uirements.. 


Provides  ecoipetional  training 
in  areas  where  critical  skill 
shortages  exist. 


Oecupationai  training  with  re- 
medial education,  trainee 
altowances,  end  related  sup- 
portive service*. 


Unem  ployed /underemptoyed... 
Head  ot  household. 
1  year  experience  In  gainful 
employment. 


On-the-lob  training  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  Federol 
compensetion  to  the  em- 
ployees for  hiring  and  train- 
ing costs. 

VocaUonal  tmining  with  health 
end  sodai  services  and  re- 
medial educetton. 


Disadvantaged 

Unemptoyed/underemptoyed. 
School  dropouts. 
Klandicapped. 


Training  and  permanent  em- 
ploynient  in  the  public  sector 
wttMn  merit  stolRg  prin- 
ciples. 

Occupathmal  training  with  sup- 
portive services. 


Disadvantaged 

Unemptoyed/underamptoyad. 


Coordinates  and  concentrates 
varioas  Federal  menpewer 
efforts  to  aid  aeverely  un- 
emptoyed  penoos  in  oertoin 
toiielaiaas. 

A  sysam  of  packeging  and  de- 
livering menpower  services 
in  prtortty  eraas  having  seri- 
ous unemployment  and 
underemptoynent  prottlems. 

Unewptoyed/underewptoyad.- . 
ResMent  of  torget  area. 
Member  of  poor  family. 
School  dropout 
Handicapped. 


Provides  projects  especially  in 
rural  araes  and  small  towns 
which  will  improve  sodai  and 
physical  environment  o(  the 


Obligsthms: 

1971  appropriation 

1972  raquast 

Enrollment  opportunities: 

1971 

1972 


$268,084,000. 
266,084,000. 

148,600 

146,600 


$200,000,000. 
200,000,000. 

76,900 

76.900 


$126,800,000 $177,900,000. 

125,800,000 172,800,000.. 


66,800. 

66,800. 


Job  cieaUoa  aad  work  traiahic 
procram  augmeotad  by  nao- 
essary  supportive  aervtea*  tor 
chronicaHy  unemptoyed  poor 
aduMs  with  permanent  em- 
ptoymeat  u  objective. 

Chronicrty  mtemptoyed/undar- 
emplayed. 

Have  annual  family  income 
below  poverty  tine. 

Be  unaMe  to  securo  eppnpfiate 
emptoyment  or  training  assist- 
ance under  other  pracnms. 

$38,800,000. 

38,800,000. 

12.100. 
12,100. 


For  the  Manpower  Administration, 
salaries  and  expenses,  the  Department 
has  requested  $63,515,000  from  general 
fimds.  The  committee  allowed  $37,568,000 
from  general  funds  and  $25,847,000  from 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  for  a  total 
allowance  of  $63,415,000.  The  $100,000 
decrease  from  the  request  was  taken  from 
the  planning,  evaluation,  and  research 
activity.  The  committee  bill  is  an  in- 
crease of  $9,050,900  for  MA  salaries  and 
expenses  over  fiscal  year  1971.  This  level 


of  funding  will  allow  for  mandatory  cost 
increases  and  program  increases. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  in  the  BCanpower  Administra- 
tion asked  for  and  was  allowed  in  com- 
mittee $8,150,800,  an  increase  over  the 
1970  appropriation  of  $742,114  due  to 
mandatory  items.  Our  committee  has 
been  pleased  with  the  accomplishments 
of  this  bureau.  At  the  same  time  we 
realize  that  the  need  for  the  number  of 
apprenticeships,     particularly     In     the 


minority  and  veteran  communities,  la 
still  a  crucial  problem.  This,  combined 
with  the  fact  we  are  still  falling  far  short 
of  meeting  the  need  for  trained  people  in 
the  i4>prentlce  occupations,  creates  a  sit- 
uation requiring  continued  and  greater 
accomplishments.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  figures  which,  I  believe,  give 
a  complete  pictiuv  of  the  distribution  of 
registered  apprentices  by  industry  and 
occupation. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  REGISTERED  APPRENTICES  BY  INDUSTRY  aViD  SEUCTED  OCCUPATIONS! 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Constructten 164.441 

Brich,  stone,  and  tile  workers. 11, 9M 

Carpentor*. 34.946 

Electrkians 34,409 

Ironworkers 10,329 

PkimbervpipnttefS 33,247 

Sheetmetol  workers 17,069 

Manutactorinc-Melal 58,956 

Machlni& 23,711 

Tool  and  diemakers 26,249 

Pstlernmakera 2,886 

Manufeetaring-NonnNtol 18.486 

Compositors. 5,661 

Pressman 4,742 


181,719 

197,580 

13,265 

14,423 

37,434 

41,492 

35,435 

38,528 

11,448 

12,448 

34,345 

37,343 

18,172 

19,758 

79,109 

76.960 

28,442 

27.706 

31,644 

30,784 

3,164 

3,078 

21,184 

22,570 

5,932 

6.320 

5,296 

5.643 

219,785 

228,260 

16.044 

16,663 

46,155 

47,935 

42,858 

44.511 

13,846 

14.380 

41,539 

43.141 

21,979 

22,826 

72,354 

75,144 

26,047 

27,052 

28,942 

30,058 

2,894 

3,006 

24,507 

25.452 

6,862 

7,127 

6,127 

6,363 

1968 


19G9 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Utbocrapben 3,079 

Public  utilibee  and  tranmrtolton 13.294 

Electrical  workers  (PTsL.) 640 

Linemen 3,116 

Carmen W5 

Trades,  services,  and  mteeHaaeon 30,923 

Auto  madMnies. 10,010 

Auto  body  builders 2,^ 

Maintenance  mechanic 7,729 

Buteher 4,761 

Draftsmen 3,519 

Mbiing ■  ?.t01 

Totol 289,000 


3,601 

9,597 

991 

2,422 

1,321 

36,079 

12.458 

3.226 

9,020 

5,237 

3,935 

2,979 


3,837 

10.730 

1.105 

2,704 

1,481 

59,200 

16,102 

4,144 

14.208 

5,979 

5,920 

3.330 


4,166 

12,059 

1,242 

3.039 

1,664 

56.405 

16,923 

4.907 

15,060 

6.543 

6.205 

3.501 


4,327 

12,524 

1,290 

3,156 

1. 728 

58,580 

17.574 

5,096 

15.641 

6,795 

6.444 

3.636 


331,000     370,000     389,000       404,000 


•  Selected  occupetton*  are  listed  under  industry  in  which  the  majority  of  apprentices  are  employed  and  tiie  lifures 
at  toe  beginaing  of  the  year  plus  accesskina  during  the  yeer). 


rapfeaanttka  namber  of  appraatieas  in  training  during  ttie  yeer  (number 
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An  Item  oyer  which  we  have  no  coo- 
trol  in  the  Departoaent  is  Federal  unem- 
idosment  benefits  and  aUowmcee.  Tliis 
activity  provldee  for  paymeots  to  Fedezml 
employees,  payments  to  ex-servicemen, 
and  trade  adjustment  assistance.  For 
fiscal  year  1972  the  Department  has  re- 
quested and  the  committee  has  approved 
$374,500,000  for  this  program.  This 
figure  is  $42,508,000  below  the  approprla- 
tloD  for  1971.  However,  as  has  become  the 
rule,  the  budget  estimate  is  far  below 
the  MTiount  currently  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  this  snrice  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  Department  has  stated  that  it  may 
be  as  much  as  $250  million  to  $275  mil- 
lion short. 

Orants  to  States  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  employment  service; 
administration  has  requested  $806  mil- 
lion. The  oxnmittee  has  allowed  this 
amount  an  increase  over  1971  of  $62,500,- 
000.  These  funds  will  again  be  derived 
from  the  emidoyment  security  account 
of  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  The  in- 
crease Is  largely  mandatory,  with  an  in* 
crease  of  $29  million  in  the  contingency 
fund. 

LABOB-KAMAOKIUNT  8BVICXS  AOMIinnSATION 

Next  we  have  the  Labor-Management 
Services  Administration.  The  request  of 
$22,798,000  for  this  activity  was  approved 
over  last  year's  appropriation  of  $4,809,- 
000.  The  majori^  of  the  increase  over 
■I  I  last  year  is  for  the  implementation  of 

the  standards-of-conduct  provisions  of 
Execittlve  Order  11491  which  vests  in  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Le^r-liAaiage- 
ment  very  broad  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  Federal  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

The  committee  allowed  the  full  request 
of  $81,391,000  for  the  Workplace  Stand- 
ards Administration,  an  increase  over 
the  1971  level  of  $23,170,000.  Of  the  in- 
crease approximately  $2.7  million  is  for 
mandatory  costs;  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  Increase  is  approximately  $14.8 
million  for  implementation  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  which 
became  effective  last  April  28.  Therefore, 
1972  will  be  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. This  $14.8  million  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  optimal  level  of  funding, 
however,  when  one  considers  that  this 
appropriation  will  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  1,082  employees,  administrative 
and  supervisory  as  well  as  compliance 
officers,  and  there  are  4.1  million  work- 
places estimated  to  be  covered  by  the 
act. 

The  Department  requested  $90  million 
for  Federal  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  which  the  coimnlttee  allowed, 
however  the  Department  Indicated  liiis 
is  another  uncontrollable  budget  item 
that  is  seriously  underestimated  in  the 
budget.  The  committee  was  told  that  an 
additional  $50  million  will  quite  possibly 
be  reqidred  to  cover  all  expenses  during 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
quested $37,636,000  an  increase  of 
$9,540,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1971 
level.  Ttoit  committee  allowed  the  Bureau 
$35,500,000  a  reduction  of  $2,136,000  be- 
low the  request  and  an  increase  over  1971 
of  $7,404,000.  The  Bureau  proposed  a 
budget  amendment  of  $2,625,000  but 
gave  no  specific   explanation  for   the 


amendment,  therefore,  the  committee 
allowed  only  a  small  increase  included  in 
the  bill  of  $489,000. 

Of  the  increase  for  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  $2,676,000  Is  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  bring 
It  up  to  date  with  changing  buying  pat- 
terns and  other  factors  to  improve  its 
accuracy.  Also,  the  committee  will  expect 
the  highest  priority  be  givoi  to  statistics 
having  to  do  directly  with  the  construc- 
tion industry  where  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  more  data. 

Moving  on  to  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  the  Bureau  request- 
ed and  received  from  the  e<ximilttee  an 
increase  over  the  1971  appropriation  of 
$356,000  for  salsiries  and  expenses  brhig- 
Ing  their  1972  bill  to  $1,996,000.  The  in- 
crease is  for  mandatory  salsiry  costs. 

Tlie  special  foreign  currency,  which 
comes  under  the  Bureau  of  IntematioDal 
Labor  Affairs,  requested  $525,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  an  increase  over  1971's  level 
of  $450,000.  The  committee  allowed  the 
Bureau  for  this  activity  $100,000  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  request  of  $425,000.  The 
committee  was  not  favorably  impressed 
with  r^ard  to  the  value  of  activities  that 
were  proposed  to  be  fimded  by  the  in- 
crease. The  committee  did.  however,  in- 
crease the  1971  appropriation  by  $25,000. 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  requested 
$7,851,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  com- 
mittee bill  Includes  $7,694,000  from  gen- 
eral fimds  and  authorizes  a  transfer  of 
$157,000  from  the  imemployment  trust 
fund,  which  in  essence  brings  the  com- 
mittee biU  to  the  level  requested  by  the 
Department.  The  1972  bill  for  this  activ- 
ity is  sm  Increase  of  $1,295,000  over  1971. 
Tlie  increase  is  for  mandatory  expenses 
and  an  additional  12  positions  in  the  fidd 
offices. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last  secticxi  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  which  has  requested  $11.- 
082.000,  the  committee  bill  allows  for 
$10,567,000  from  general  funds  and  au- 
thorizes a  transfer  from  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  of  $615,000  which  brings 
the  total  allowEmce  of  the  committee  to 
$11,182,000.  An  increase  over  the  Depart- 
ment's request  of  $100,000  and  an  in- 
crease over  the  1971  level  of  $166,000. 
The  $100,000  increase  is  earmarked  for 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  which  is  fimd- 
ed in  this  appropriation. 

TmjC  n — OEPAKTMKNT  OF  HKAI-TR,   EDtTCATION, 
AND    WZLrKKm 

Under  title  II  of  H.R.  10061,  we  have 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Your 
committee  has  tried  to  fund  every  worth- 
while project  here,  while  keeping  the 
overall  budget  picture  in  perspective. 

HKALTH  sxrtI'::ks  and  mkntal  hcalth 

ADMINISTKATION 
KXNTAL   BXALTH 

The  $581,201,000  we  have  provided  for 
mental  health  under  the  health  services 
and  mental  health  administration  item 
is  an  increase  of  $192,629,000  over  the 
comparable  1971  appropriation — a  50- 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

The  original  budget  request  was 
amended  by  the  administration  to  in- 
clude $7  million  for  programs  to  combat 
alcoholism,  and  $67  million  for  the  new 


drug  abuse  contrtd  initiative,  and  to  this 
your  committee  added  additional  in- 
creases amounting  to  $81,750,000.  These 
increases  I  will  identify  as  I  discuss  the 
individual  moital  health  items. 

KSMTAX,    HKALTB    BBBBAXCB 

For  mental  health  researcli,  your  com- 
mittee provided  $120,459,000,  the  amount 
of  the  budget  request.  TUs  is  an  increase 
of  $3,286,000  over  the  comparable  1971 
appropriation. 

Of  the  $120  plus  million  for  research. 
$92,400,000  win  go  into  the  grant  pro- 
gram, an  increase  of  $1.8  million  over 
last  year. 

There  are  two  major  types  of  grants 
in  this  program :  regtUar  research  grants, 
and  hospital  improvement  grants. 

The  regular  research  grants  are 
awarded  for  behavioral,  clinical,  psycho- 
pharmacology  and  applied  research  as 
well  as  cUnical  research  centers  and 
areas  of  special  interest  such  as  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  violence,  early  child 
care,  minority  studies  and  services  de- 
velopment research. 

The  hospital  improvement  program 
provides  grants  to  State  mental  hospitals 
for  projects  which  provides  immediate 
Improvement  in  the  care,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  patients. 

In  both  programs,  the  grants  go  to  in- 
vestigators affiliated  with  hospitals,  aca- 
demic and  research  institutions,  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances, grants  may  be  awarded  to 
foreign  institutions  for  research  in  areas 
of  top  priority. 

Small  grants  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$6,000  may  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  1 
year  for  pilot  studies  or  for  exploration 
of  an  unusual  research  opportunity. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  1,527  regular  re- 
search grants  and  hospital  improvement 
grants  were  supported  with  special  em- 
phasis given  to  research  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  alcoholism,  narcotic 
addiction,  and  drug  abuse. 

ICCNTAI.  HKALTH   MANPOWER  DIVXLOPICKNT 

The  budget  request  for  mental  health 
manpower  development  was  $3,050,000 
below  the  comparable  appropriation  level 
for  1971.  Reflecting  reductions  in  general 
practitioner  and  psychiatry  training 
grants  and  fellowships. 

Your  committee,  however,  disagreed 
with  the  administration's  proposal  to  dis- 
continue the  psychiaitric  training  pro- 
gram, and  restored  $6,750,000  to  this 
budget  item,  making  its  total  figure 
$126,415,000.  This  is  $4,233,000  more  than 
the  comparable  1971  i^vroprlation,  and 
$6,750,000  more  than  the  budget  request. 

Although  the  committee  did  restore 
these  funds,  I  personally  fed  that  the 
administration's  arguments  have  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  has  provided,  for  many 
years,  grant  support  to  piibllc  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions  to  assist  in 
the  establishment,  expanMon,  and  im- 
provement of  programs  to  train  physi- 
cians to  be  psychiatrists.  Orants  provide 
funds  to  defray  teaching  costs  and  supply 
trainee  stipends  for  residents  enrolled 
in  the  training  programs.  Funds  were 
first  made  available  for  the  training  of 
psychiatrists  in  1947  and  22  grants  were 
made,  providing  for  69  residency  sti- 
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pends.  A  large  nimiber  of  psychiatric 
residents  not  on  NIMH  stipends  have 
also  benefited  from  the  instituticmal  sup- 
port of  the  teaching  costs  included  in  the 
residency  training  giants.  TnitlalTy  aU 
NIMH  residency  support  was  for  basic 
residency.  As  speciBiized  programs  In 
child  psychiatry  developed,  support  for 
this  emerging  subspecialty  was  Included 
in  the  basic  grant. 

The  NIMH  also  makes  grants  to  medi- 
cal schools,  hospitals,  tmd  clinics  ap- 
proved for  psychiatric  residency  train- 
ing, for  support  of  research  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  research  psychiatrists.  This  program, 
begun  in  1959,  was  intended  to  devetop  a 
greater  number  of  psychiatrist  Investi- 
gators capable  of  conducting  basic  and 
clinical  research  in  biological  and 
psychological  spheres  which  may  lead 
to  more  effective  treatment  of  mental 
illness  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
imderljring  factors  in  mental  health. 

The  1972  budget's  proposed  decrease 
of  $6,700,000  for  psychiatric  residency 
training  represented  what  the  adminis- 
tration termed  "the  first  step  in  reform- 
ing the  present  system  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  manpower  training  efforts." 
They  told  us  that  the  wide  array  of  un- 
related and  narrowly  targeted  programs 
would  be  streamlined  to  provide  Federal 
grant  support  in  a  way  that  would  add 
greater  stability  and  flexibility  to  the 
training  effort  by  providing  future  sup- 
port on  an  institutional  capitaticxi  basis. 
Through  this  effort,  they  said,  the  medi- 
cal commimlty  would  be  able  to  establish 
priorities  and  provide  training  on  the 
basis  of  national  need. 

Psychiatric  residency  training,  we 
were  reminded,  is  the  only  federally 
funded  clinical  residency  program — the 
only  one — cmd  it  was  initiated  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  physicians  to  en- 
ter this  field  when  there  were  only  3,000 
phychiatrists  in  the  country.  The  goal 
of  the  program  at  that  time  was  12,000 
psychiatrists — ^today  there  are  25,000. 
This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  these 
25,000  completely  flU  the  need,  or  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  train  more.  It  is  to 
say,  however,  that  we  can  Justifiably 
ask  if  this  type  of  residency  training  can 
or  should  any  longer  imiquely  qualify  for 
Federal  support. 

I  think  my  colleagues  might  be  inter- 
ested to  wliat  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  had  to  say  about  this  during 
our  hearings  to  April: 

Dr.  Brown.  Let  me  give  the  rationale  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with  on  this  Iflsue. 

When  the  program  to  support  psychiatric 
traineea  and  residents  was  first  started,  we 
had  a  situation  In  this  country  In  which 
psychiatrists  were  called  "alienists."  not  even 
caUed  psychiatrists  and  there  were  less  than 
3,000  of  thrai.  We  now  have  36,000  psychia- 
trists, weU  over  half  of  whom  received  direct 
Federal  assistance. 

The  question  Is  whether  or  not  this  pro- 
gram has  seen  Its  time,  or  whether  we  have 
actually  trained  enougji  psychiatrists. 

Secondly,  no  other  medical  specialty  re- 
ceives Federal  support  for  residency  training. 
Tou  do  not  get  this  for  Internists,  surgeons, 
orthopedists.  This  Is  the  only  speciality  so 
favored. 

Third  is  a  very  important  thing  whieb  Is 
very  much  like  the  question  you  asked  ma. 


sir,  on  the  construction  funds.  It  Is  vary 
serious.  As  more  funds  become  available  for 
general  health  training,  we  hope  that  psy- 
chiatry and  mental  health  will  get  their 
fair  share.  Now  that  they  have  grown  up 
and  axe  of  age,  we  hope  that  resources  wQl 
become  available  through  more  gennrallaed 
Institutional  support  on  an  enrollment  basis. 
The  last  reason  given  la  that  we  are  using 
Federal  funds  to  train  many  men  who  go 
out  Into  private  practice.  It  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask  whether  or  not  Federal  funds  should 
be  used  to  train  people  who  then  go  Into 
the  private  sector  and  do  quite  well  finan- 
cially, as  you  know.  Those  are  the  reasons 
for  the  reduction,  sir.  (Page  134,  Part  n.) 

ICENTAL    HEALTH    STATE    AND    COKKTTNTrT    AS- 

siBTANCs— comruNTrr  hxaltk  centees 

The  administration's  budget  request 
for  this  item  was  $105,100,000  for  staff- 
ing grants,  $5  million  over  the  compa- 
rable 1971  e^jpropriation.  However,  no 
funds  were  requested  for  construction 
grants. 

StafOng  grants  are  awarded  to  assist 
to  t^e  establishmoit  and  operation  of 
commimlty  mental  health  centers  to 
areas  designated  by  State  mental  health 
authorities  as  "catchment  areas" — geo- 
graphical areas  containtog  l)etween  75,- 
000  and  200,000  people  among  whom 
there  is  to  be  a  coordinated,  comprehen- 
sive system  for  providing  mental  health 
care.  Orants  are  awarded  on  a  project 
basis  to  eligible  centers  for  partial  sup- 
port of  stafllng  costs  of  professional  and 
technicsd  personnel.  They  are.  at  the 
same  time,  awarded  on  a  matchtog  basis 
with  the  percentage  of  Federal  suKwrt 
varjrtog,  depending  od.  whether  the 
catchment  area  hsts  been  designated  a 
"poverty"  Bxe&. 

These  grants  provide  assistance  to  en- 
able the  community  to  initiate  new  or 
improved  mental  health  services  and 
make  them  available  while  longer  term 
sources  of  finanriRi  support  are  being  de- 
veloped. With  the  52  new  staffing  awards 
made  to  1971,  the  number  of  funded  cen- 
ters stands  at  450.  serving  an  estimated 
population  of  61  millicxi  people.  Staffing 
grants  are  made  on  an  8-year  basis  at  a 
decreasing  Federal  matching  percentage 
with  special  higher  rates  for  the  poverty 
areas. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  item,  the 
Department  outltoed  their  poUcy  of  mak- 
tog  grants  of  stafSng  funds  only  to  those 
centers  that  have  received  Federal  fimds 
for  COTistruction.  This  policy  is  unfair  to 
c(»nmunities  which  have  con^ructed  fa- 
ciUties  with  their  own  funds.  In  my  own 
State  of  Illinois,  for  example,  we  have 
gone  ahead  with  construction  of  com- 
munity health  centers  on  our  own  mitia- 
tlve.  using  non-Federal  money,  and  to 
restrict  staffing  grants  as  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  would,  to  effect,  penal- 
ize our  people  who  have  had  enough  con- 
cern to  go  ahead  on  their  own. 

The  administration's  budget  would 
have  provided  fimds  for  42  new  stafllng 
grants  to  1972.  but  yova  committee  was 
advised  that  there  are  some  65  centers 
which  have  been  approved  for  such 
grants,  and  have  raised  the  required 
irMtVihing  m<»iey  at  the  non-Federal 
leveL  llierefore,  your  committee  has  to- 
cluded  to  this  bill  an  tocrease  of  $30,- 
000,000  above  the  budget  for  staffing 
grants,  and  have  qiecified  that  we  expect 


these  funds  to  be  made  available  to  aU 
eligible  centers  without  regard  to  bovr 
their  ccmstruction  was  financed. 

As  to  ooQstructlQQ  grants,  we  were  ad- 
vised by  administration  spokesmen  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  the  pc^cy  dedslnn 
of  more  than  2  years  ago  to  phase  out 
this  program  had  not  changed.  HUl- 
Burton  funds  for  constructioa  are  avail- 
able under  UUe  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  we  were  told,  and  no  funds 
from  previous  years  would  carry  over 
toto  1972  for  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram, as  haK)ened  last  year.  Some  34  new 
construction  awards  were  made  to  flacal 
1971  with  the  $27.7  million  available  from 
1970. 

Yoto-  committee,  however,  decided  to 
keep  this  program  going  to  fiscal  1972 
with  an  m>proprlation  of  $10,000,000. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  STATE  AND  OOIOCCMITT  ASSiaT- 
ANCE — NAECOnC  AllUiUTIUW  AltS  ALOOHOUSK 
PBOCSAKS 

For  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism 
programs,  the  ccmunittee  bill  provides 
$70,193,000.  which  is  $25  mUlion  over  the 
budget  request,  and  $48,598,000  over  the 
computO^e  1971  fuipropriatlon. 

These  funds  go  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts, for  traintog.  devel(»)ment  of 
materials  relating  to  drug  abuse,  for 
detoxification  services  and  for  support  of 
community  treatoient  faculties.  Tt» 
amoimt  provided  wUl  support  16  centers 
to  operation  last  year  and  will  estabUsh 
seven  new  centers.  In  addition  to  these 
funds,  of  course,  is  the  $67  million  budget 
amendment  for  programs  to  oomlMt  drug 
abuse,  which  I  will  discuss  to  more  detail 
to  a  moment. 

In  the  budget  request,  the  culministra- 
tion  asked  for  money  to  f imd  all  aspects 
of  last  year's  Comprehensive  Alodhcd 
Abuse  Act  except  for  the  formula  grant 
provision.  The  funds  they  requested  pro- 
vided a  $21  mllllan  tocrease  for  alcohol- 
ism programs.  The  committee  aroroved 
the  request,  and  to  additicm,  provided  an 
extra  $25  million  to  be  used  specifically 
for  formula  giants. 

During  the  heculngs.  Dr.  Brown,  the 
director  of  NIMH,  provided  for  our  hear- 
ing record  a  statement  which  I  felt  did  a 
good  job  of  outlining  the  Institute's  ef- 
forts and  the  impact  of  Xhe  new  law.  He 
said: 

Impact  op  the  Oompbxhsnsive  Alcohol  Act 
(Public  Law  91-616) 

Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  are  problems 
of  tmmetise  and  tragic  proportions  In  the  nJ9. 
today.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  9  mil- 
lion alocdioUcs  and  problem  drinkers  in  the 
Nation.  A  total  of  36  million  Americans  or 
approximately  1  in  every  6  is  adversely  af- 
fected. Alo^tdlsm  and  alcohol  related  prob- 
lems cause  more  than  85.000  deaths  annually. 
More  than  50  percent  of  persons  age  15  and 
older  killed  on  the  highway  each  year  have 
alcohol  In  their  blood  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  One-third  of  all  deaths  reported  as 
suicide  are  known  to  be  alocAol  related,  and 
one-half  of  all  homicides  are  also  alcohol 
rela.ted.  In  conservative  eoonomlc  terms  aloo- 
hollsm  costs  the  Nation  over  $15  billion  per 
year.  $10  bimon  In  lost  work  time;  $a  blUlaa 
In  health  and  welfare  costs:  $3  bUUoii  m 
trafllo  accident  costs. 

In  response  to  the  enormity  of  the  alco- 
holism problem  In  the  VS.,  Congress  passed 
the  Oomprebenslve  Alcohol  Abiise  and  Al- 
qAli"llfm  Prevention  Trawtntant  and  Baha- 
blUUtlon  Aet  at  1870  (PaUle  Law  01-616). 
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itblgb  wtabUilicd  a  VwUoaal  Initttuto  on 
Alcohol  AbuM  and  Alcohoifn  (NIAAA) 
within  the  NUIH  to  deal  with  aloohol-xw- 
lated  problems.  For  the  moat  part  this  act 
incorporates  Into  one  lettslatlTe  antborlty 
prenously  aatborloed  programs.  The  one 
exoeptloii  Is  part  A  of  title  in  whfafli  author- 
laas  for  the  flrst  time,  formula  sraats  to 
States.  This  legislation  creates  a  new  na- 
tional Interest  and  heralds  the  beginning  at 
a  more  meaningful  Federal  effort  In  the  field 
ot  alcoholism. 

The  NXAAA  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
aU  OHXW  acttTltles  In  the  fltid  o<  aleoboUan, 
pulling  together  eodsting  i»ograms  and  oom- 
Untng  them  with  new  undertaking  Into  one 
coordinated  effort.  Tlie  Tarlous  NIAAA  pro- 
grams and  leglslatlv  authorities  are: 

(1)  Using  the  authority  at  the  Oommunlty 
MMital  Health  Oenters  Act  as  amended  l^ 
PJU.  91-016.  the  NIAAA  will  corxtlnne  to  pro- 
vide Federal  support  on  a  matchtng  basis  for 
staffing  grants  to  local  oommunltlss  to  de- 
velop and  npmnA  senUes  for  the  prwventlcm 
and  treatment  ot  aloolKrilca.  Funds  will  also 
be  iffovlded  for  initiation  and  devtiopment 
grants,  and  direct  grants  for  qMdal  tzalnlng, 
field  trials,  and  demonstration  prt^Jects. 

(3)  THe  PuUle  Health  Service  Act  (sec. 
801)  eervee  as  the  basis  for  the  aiward  of 
reteareh  sp-at^ta  tn  the  area  of  alcoholism. 
T^irough  these  grants.  NIAAA  seeks  answers 
to  a  range  of  questions  about  the  nature  of 
aloahollsm  and  the  ImplementaOon  of  these 
nwftiwp  In  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 


(8)  The  PubUe  Health  Service  Act  (sec. 
808)  also  provides  authority  for  a  training 
grant*  program  under  which  the  NIAAA  en- 
deavors to  Increase  the  supply  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel In  the  field  of  aloohtdtan. 

(4)  The  direct  operatUmt  budget  of  NIMH 
provides  for  the  salary  and  related  costs 
at  the  staff  who  administer  the  programs  out- 
lined above,  and  for  contract  awards  to 
finance  surveys,  field  trials,  and  devtiop- 
mental  projects  aimed  at  ser>liiu  altema- 
tlvee  to  the  current  methods  of  coping  with 
the  problems  of  alcolM>l  abuse. 

(5)  m  addition  to  establishing  the  NIAAA 
and  amending  the  Oommunliy  Mental  Health 
Oenters  Act,  the  Cotnpr^enelTe  AlocAiol 
Abuse  and  Alcohol  Prevention,  Tivatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  authorised 
•  nets  program  of  formula  grant$  to  Statea 
to  assist  them  In  planning  and  establishing 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  This  new 
act  also  authorlxes  grants  and  oontraots  to 
public  and  private  non-profit  agencies  to 
conduct  demonstivitlon  projects,  to  provide 
education  and  training  and  to  provide  pro- 
grams and  sei  vices  for  the  treatment  of  al- 
cohoUam  In  cooperation  wHh  schools,  courts, 
penal  Institutions,  and  other  pubUc  agendea. 

In  tanns  of  Impact,  the  increased  alcohol- 
ism effort  outlined  above  Is  intended  to  Im- 
prove treatment  ssrvlces  for  alcoholics  in 
Staites  and  communities;  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate employees  with  drinking  problems  in 
Oovemment  and  private  industry;  modify 
public  attitudes  toward  aloohollsm  through 
education  and  public  Information;  train 
professional  perwmnel;  and  conduct  reaearoh 
on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  aloohohmi. 

m  summary,  the  Institute's  new  alcohol- 
ism efforts  represent  a  cooaprehenslve.  inte- 
grated program  under  various  leglslaUve 
authorities. 

mnrrAL  hzalth  stats  and  coKicumTT  as- 

BBTAMCa — lOMTAI.    HXALTH    OF    fwrtww 

As  Is  noted  In  our  committee  report, 
the  last  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed 
legislation  authorizing  a  program  for 
child  mental  health  sCTvices.  In  order  to 
Initiate  this  important  new  effort,  we 
provided  an  approprlatloin  of  $10  million 
which  we  trust  wUl  be  put  to  good  use 
during  the  new  fiscal  year. 


KnrTAI.    HXALTH    STATS    AMD    COMMUWrTT 
ASBISIAKCS — DOaCT     ORXATIONS 

This  activity  supports  the  staff  whisAx 
administers  the  alcohol  community  as- 
sistance programs,  the  community 
mental  healUi  centers  program,  the  hos- 
pital improvement  and  hospital  staff  de- 
velopmoit  programs,  and  the  Mental 
Health  Study  Center.  For  these  purposes, 
the  committee  biU  provides  $6,459,000, 
the  amount  of  the  budget  request,  and 
$2,981,000  above  the  1971  comparable  ap- 
propriation. 

This  Increase  in  funds  was  requested 
primarily  for  45  new  positions  to  admin- 
ister an  expanded  alcoholism  program, 
funds  for  contract  awards  to  finance  sur- 
veys, field  trials,  and  developmental  proj- 
ects aimed  at  seeking  alternatives  to  cur- 
rent methods  of  coping  with  alcohol 
abuse. 

KSKTAL  HXALTH  STATX  AND  COMlCOinTT 
ASSXfflANCX DBTTO   ABTTSX   nfRlATIVX 

As  part  of  the  program  the  President 
announced  in  his  omnibus  drug  control 
message,  the  committee  has  provided  tiie 
full  budget  request  of  $67  million  for  an 
expanded  effort  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

Basically,  the  drug  abuse  initiative 
would  be  used  as  follows: 

First,  research:  $12  million  for  re- 
search activities  concerned  with  under- 
standing how  drugs  work  in  the  human 
syston  and  to  develop  improved  means 
of  treatment,  such  as  long-acting  substi- 
tutes for  narcotics  and  other  kinds  of 
agents  that  could  be  used  to  "block"  the 
effects  of  narcotics. 

Second,  manpower  development:  $4 
million  to  establish  two  regional  train- 
ing centers  to  produce  a  broad  spectrum 
of  people  especially  equipped  to  handle 
problems  of  drugs  and  drug  addicts.  The 
funds  will  also  be  used  to  develop  educa- 
tional materials  for  use  In  these  centers 
and  elsewhere. 

Third,  community  assistance:  $50  mil- 
lion to  provide  a  broad  variety  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  to  meet  the  general  and  par- 
ticular needs  of  communities  across  the 
Nation.  Emphasis  in  the  flnt  year  would 
be  placed  on  extending  opportunities  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  to  those 
drug  abusers  and  addicts,  particularly 
heroin  addicts,  who  have  a  strong  moti- 
vation for  recovery,  but  for  whom  com- 
munity services  are  not  available.  Exist- 
ing mental  health  and  health  delivery 
systems-,  such  as  community  mental 
health  centers  and  general  hospitals, 
would  be  supplemented  to  include  nar- 
cotic and  drug  abuse  facilities  where 
needed,  and  In  the  absence  of  sjrstems 
which  could  be  supplemented  to  meet 
these  needs.  indq)endent  narcotic  and 
drug  abuse  facilities  would  be  created. 

Treatment  facilities  in  all  cases  would 
be  established  with  a  view  toward  main- 
taining maximum  flexibility  by  tailoring 
the  range  of  services  and  the  methods 
enndc^ed  to  the  carefully  assessed  needs 
of  the  communities  to  be  served.  Within 
this  basic  framework,  there  would  be,  for 
example,  a  special  effort  to  provide  treat- 
ment serviceB  In  areas  where  there  is  a 
heavy  c<Hicentraticn  of  heroin  usage 
among  youth. 

Fourth,  llie  balance  of  $1  million  ts 
for  necessary  staff  related  to  this  effort. 


AL  BXALTB — SXHASn.TTATION  OF 
IMIUO  ABUSXXS 


Here  your  committee  has  provided 
$21,323,000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $739,000  over  the  comparable 
1971  figure. 

This  activity  provides  sun>ort  for  the 
NIMH  staff  who  administer  the  narcotic 
addiction  community  assistance  grant 
program  and  funding  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts 
under  contract  arrangements  with  com- 
munity agencies  and  in  the  clinical  re- 
search centers  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
Lexington,  Ky. 

The  increase  here  is  mostly  built  in — 
that  ts.  pay  costs — along  vrlth  some  ad- 
justment resulting  from  transfer  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Hospital  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

MBNTAL  BKALTB — ^PBOOOLUC  SUTPOBT 

This  activity  includes  funds  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  re- 
gional staff,  and  consists  entirely  of  pay 
and  expenses.  The  committee  has  pro- 
vided the  full  request  of  $14,252,000. 
which  is  $792,000  above  the  comparable 
1971fl«ure. 

ST.  XLIBAXXTRS   HOSPTrAL 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  $23,- 
144.000,  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Department.  This  brings  the  total  obliga- 
tkm  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  $40,709,000, 
an  increase  over  1971  of  $4,382,000. 

Of  the  $4,382,000  increase  requested. 
$2  million  is  built  in.  The  other  $2,382,000 
is  requested  for  300  new  permanent  posi- 
tlmis  said  to  be  needed  for  necessary 
programmatic  changes  Including  the 
initial  implementation  of  the  unit  sys- 
tem of  organization  which  has  been 
widely  adopted  by  other  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, and  for  some  equipmoit  replace- 
ment. 

KKALTH    SXXVICXS   BXSXABCR   AND   DKVKLOPHXMT 

For  health  services  research  and  devel- 
opment the  committee  has  allowed  the 
request  of  $62,070,000,  an  increase  of 
$4,322,000  above  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  1971.  The  request  Includes  an 
increase  of  16  positions,  three  for  man- 
agement and  13  for  increased  program 
effort  in  the  development  of  community- 
wide  health  services  data  systems. 

The  bulk  of  the  net  requested  in- 
crease— $4.392.000— would  go  for  grants 
and  contracts— $3,600,000— of  which  $1,- 
600,00  would  be  used  to  support  R.  Ii  D. 
leading  toward  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State-Local  Health  Servioes  Data  System 
to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

This  request  would  also  support  re- 
search and  development  of  up  to  24 
health  maintenance  organizations — 
$2  million. 

Health  maintenance  organizations 
concentrate  on  keeping  people  healthy 
through  emphasizing  preventive  medi- 
cine, early  detection  and  treatment,  and 
educating  the  public  to  cuiply  liealth 
maintenance  principle.  During  the  hear- 
ings. Dr.  Sanazaro.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Development  had  this  to  say 
about  HMO's: 

In  the  administration's  commitment  to 
HMO's  there  are  a  number  of  unanswered 
problems  which  most  people  In  the  field  are 
very  much  aware  of.  For  exsmple,  we  art 
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depending  upon  the  HMO  to  draw  in  private 
capital  as  a  way  of  energizing  the  expansion 
of  the  HMO  mov«nent  so  that  more  people 
will  get  servioes.  This,  therefore,  has  to  be 
documented  to  see  whether  In  fact  private 
money  will  be  attracted  by  the  HMO  so  there 
will  iiot  be  continuing  dependence  upon  the 
public  sources. 

Then  is  question  as  to  whether  HMO's  wlU 
enroU  papulations  that  give  them  an  vai- 
falr  economic  advantage.  This  has  to  be 
monitored  over  time.  Tliere  will  be  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  appropriately  one  can  request 
Information  from  basically  private  oragnlm- 
tlons  that  will  refieet  upon  the  quality  of  the 
care  they  are  providing.  .  .  .  There  are  legal 
and  market  factors  ttiat  need  to  be  in- 
vestigated. The  assumptions  that  have  been 
made  about  the  IncMitlves  to  the  public  to 
Join  Hutn,  puMlc  satisfaction,  all  ot 


are  matters  that  require  deUbermte  Invas- 
tlgatton.  Tliat  Is  the  reason  for  our  request, 
(of  ea,000.000  to  enable  monitoring  of  up  to 
24  HMO's.) 

OOICPUHXNSIVX  HXALTH  rLANHZMa  AHB 


The  total  amount  in  the  bill  Indudea 
$312,753,000  and  authoriaatian  to  trans- 
fer $4,519,000  from  the  social  security 
trust  fimds.  This  amount  is  $10,000,000 
above  the  budget  request  for  direct  ap- 
propriations and  the  same  as  the  budget 
request  with  regard  to  trust  fund  trans- 
fers, an  increase  of  $61,077,000  above  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1971. 

The  oommiUee  has  specified  that  $16 
million  of  this  increase  shall  be  for  the 
new  venereal  disease  control  program 


proposed  by  the  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control.  The  committee  has 
Included  in  the  bill  language,  citation  to 
the  Communicable  Disease  Control 
Amendments  of  1970 — section  317  of  the 
PHS  act — BO  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Increase  for  project  grants  is 
within  the  authorization  dted  in  this 
paragraph  of  the  bilL 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
committee  r^Mrt  breakdown  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  services. 


"niere  are  two  kinds  of  grants  tmder 
planning  grants — formula  grants  and 
project  grants. 


Adivny 


1971 

compirit)!* 

appropriition 


1*72 
ntimatt 


1172 
Ml 


Comprabsnivt  IimWi  plannini  and  ssnricss: 
1.  PwtssnMpfwlMiillh: 
(a)  Gnoti: 

'"Plannini 122,000.000  (25,000,000 

FonmU 90,000,000  loaoOO.000 

PnJtct 10t,S13,000  133.713,000 

Subtotal 220,813.000  258.713.000 

a>)  Diractoparstlon 8.234.000  10,919,000 

SsMsW 229,047,000  1269.(32,000 


$25,000,000 
90.000,000 
153,713,000 


269,713.000 
10,919,000 


279,632.000 


Activity 


1971  1972 

cORiparaMa  bwl|«t  1972 

appraprtatton  tstimata  Mil 


2.  MitnntkaaMi 115,862.000  $18,101,000  $18,101,080 

3.  National  Hsaith  Strvka Com 3.00a000  >10,000,000  10.000,000 

4.Mjdlj-e.r.at.ndard^a.rta.p.«Mn..-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

'■  '^':'^!".r'!'!"Tr'.r^..  2.395.000  2.471.000  2.471.000 

Total          256,195,000  W.ZltVM  317.272,800 

Loss  tniit  hind  tnmtar -4.519.000  -4.519.000  -4.519.090 

Totri  approprisUos. 251,676,600  302,753,000  312.753,000 


<  Ineiudas  $15,000,000  budfst  amondmont  for  family  hoaltt  eontors,  $15,000,000  bedfM  smmd. 
moot  (or  radofit  central,  and  $10,000,000  b«d(it  amendrntnt  for  VO  and  nsaslss. 


•  BsdistaiMsdsiant. 


PASTNSXSHn>  FOX  HXALTH  rOXICVLA  (BANTS 

Partnership  for  health  formula  grants 
are  awarded  to  assist  States  in  establi^- 
ing  and  maintaining  adequate  pirit>Uc 
health  services.  The  grants  provide  sup- 
port for  development  and  exi>ansian  of 
health  services  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  each  State  in  accord- 
ance with  priorities  and  goals  established 
by  the  States. 

Grant  allocations  are  based  <m  a 
State's  populatioai  and  per  capita  income 
with  the  restriction  that  States  make 
available  at  least  15  percent  of  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  mental  health  activi- 
ties, and  at  least  70  percent  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  at  the  local  level. 
The  Federal  share  ranges  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  showing  v^iat 
each  State  would  receive  in  1972  formula 
grants. 

The  committee  allowed  $90,000,000  for 
formula  grants,  a  decrease  from  the 
request  for  this  activity  of  $10,000,000. 
This  $10,000,000  decrease  was  shifted  to 
project  grants  to  be  used  for  the  new 
venereal  disease  control  program. 

PAXTNXXSHIP  FOX  HXALTH  FKOJXCT  OXAMTB 

Project  grants  are  awarded  to  assist 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to 
identify  health  needs  of  an  area,  inven- 
tory resources,  establish  priorities  and 
goals,  and  recommend  courses  of  action. 
Federal  funds  ordinarily  comprise  50  per- 
cent of  the  project  with  remaining  funds 
ocming  from  the  local  area.  However, 
Federal  funds  may  go  as  high  as  75  per- 
cent If  the  area  is  all  or  parttally  desig- 
nated as  one  of  poverty. 

During  1970  and  1971,  the  number  of 
areawide  agencies  Increased  from  93  to 
137.  The  number  of  agencies  which  have 
finished  organizing  and  have  laimched 
active  idanning  programs  has  increased 


to  36  and  was  expected  to  reach  93  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  SERVICES 

A  LLOCATIONS  OF  GRANTS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICES' 


19n 

1970  alloca-  1972 

actual  Uo«         ostiRMto 


Atebann $1,831,500  $1,787,800  $1,723,400 

Alaska 388,900  388.100  394.100 

Arizona 930,900  918,600  933.600 

Aikansas 1,179.100  1.143.500  1.111,900 

California 6.581.200  6.539.900  6,662.100 

Colorado 1.019,800  1,030,300  1,063.300 

Cosnacticiit. 1,232,600  1,233.000  1,237.600 

Oalawars 474,200  476,200  477,700 

DiatnctolCokimbia...  550.200  543.600  530,700 

Florida 2,572.200  2.561.700  2.675.100 

Gaeriia 2,099,300  2,074,400  2,023,400 

Hawati. 565.000  b69,000  555.100 

Idaho 573,800  580,200  572.900 

lllhwit 3.848.000  3.839.900  3.845.300 

Indiana 2.065,300  2.062.300  2.077.000 

Iowa 1,270,100  1.278.200  1.284.600 

Kanssa 1,109.300  1.111.700  1.090.500 

Kantsdcy 1.598.800  1.569.700  1.599.200 

LoaisiaM 1,791.000  1,774,700  1,743.800 

Main* 674,100  670,400  673.700 

MaiytaMl 1,566.700  1.540.500  1.590.100 

■-        •       ■         ....  2.104.300  2.081.400  2.139,800 

....  3,258,200  3.213.600  3.223.600 

....  l,5e,900  1.5S7.000  1.610,900 

Miaaiaaippi_ 1.388,300  1,366.200  1.302.400 

MlaaosrC!7r! 1.965.300  1,938.500  1.951.800 

Mortasa. 559.000  557,000  557,600 

Nabradw 809.200  8U.400  812,600 

Navada 448.700  446.200  452.600 

NawHampaMls 549,400  551.900  559.500 

Nmviafaay 2.611.600  2,597,300  2.597,100 

NtwMaSe 703.000  619,600  693,200 

NswYorit 6,151,900  6,063.300  6.011.200 

North CaraOsa 2,399.«00  2.337,200  2.172.700 

North  (Muitl..„ 547.300  536.900  mWO 

Ohio 3.981.300  $3,949,000  $3,921,000 

Oklahesa 1.2K,300  1.2^.400  1,264.900 

Orsfon I.(n3,900  1.009.000  1.026,900 

PMl^tvanl«_ 4.3S7.300  4.360.800  4,351,000 

Rhode  islssd 611,200  607.300  617,500 

SoslliCsratas 1,440.600  1.422.200  1,364.500 

South  Ookotl 554.300  546.900  551,600 

TMseaoo.... 1,911.400  l,8n,900  1,846,900 

Tsaa «.430,700  4.389,100  4,376,200 

(Nah (99,500  (a«,900  702,500 

VMsMrt. 455.600  C8.700  461.600 

Vhihiia 2,010.700  1.995.300  1.979.200 

WaSSMlae l-^.TOO  1.42>.500  1.442.500 

WMtVir|into.„ 1.041,600  1.042.200  1.017.200 

1,776.700  1.767.900  1.822.700 


1970 
actual 

1971 

alleea- 

tiea 

1972 

Wyaming.. .......... 

Guam 

PmitoRieo 

324.900 
1.565.500 

265.700 
265,700 

320.100 

$413,300 

351.500 

2.063,300 

265,700 

265,700 

443,300 

$4U.700 

307.700 

2,109.500 

Viriin  Wands 

Amaricaa  Samoa 

Trust  Ttrritory  ot  the 
Pacilic  Islands 

265.700 
265.700 

453.400 

Total 

Evatuatton  Amount'... 

89,100.000 
900,000 

89,100.000 
900,000 

89,100,000 
900.000 

Grand  Total 

90,000,000 

90.000.000 

90.000,000 

I  Allocations  an  swarded  to  States  baaed  on  population  and 
per  capita  income  with  ■  minimumproiram  reiqutremenL 
>  Authorized  by  Public  Uw  91-296. 

The  committee  bill  for  project  grants 
is  $153,713,000,  an  increase  over  the 
budget  request  of  $20,000,000.  And  an 
Increase  over  the  1971  appropriation  of 
$44,900,000. 

Providing  the  additional  fimds  re- 
quested wUl  mean  that  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 151  areawide  agencies  with 
24  in  the  organizational  stage  and  127 
fully  engaged  in  planning  the  organizsi- 
ti<m  and  delivery  of  health  services  in 
their  communities  during  this  fiscal  year. 

A  third  type  of  assistance  mder  this 
program  oonslBts  of  pit>Ject  grants  for 
training,  studies,  and  demonstrations  for 
health  pUmntng.  Ih  1971,  grants  to  pub- 
Uc and  nonproAt  orgMTlMtlflns  were  used 
to  train  388  students  in  21  graduate  pro- 
grams to  develop  health  planning  Ailla, 
and  to  support  10  continuing  educatian 
programs  aimed  at  "retreading"  individ- 
uals already  taivolved  In  health  pjannlng. 

In  1972,  training  grairts  wlU  support 
over  400  students  in  18  graduate  pro- 
grams, plus  10  education  programs  reach- 
ing 600  individuals  in  health  planning,  as 
well  as  consumer  education  programs  to 
reach  1,500  people. 
*  Of  the  ^  million  increase  i»<ovided 


cjxvn- 
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for  project  gnats,  $16  mllUon  ia  ear- 
marked apeciflcally  for  the  new  venereal 
dleeaee  ctrntrol  ixrogram  designed  to  pre- 
vent (X-  treat  a  mllUoti  cases  of  venereal 
diseajse  in  the  next  2  years. 

XJodier  this  program,  it  is  propoeed 
that: 

Pint.  Assistance  to  be  awarded  to  the 
States  and  large  cities  to  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  support  for  a  naitloDally  co- 
ordinated gonorrhea  coatrol  program 
which  wUl  permit  utillzatian  of  emerging 
technology  in  the  management  of  this 
disease,  and  enable  the  States  to  carry 
out,  at  the  optimimi  level,  proven  meas- 
ures for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  syi^illis; 

Second.  Immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  all  federally  sunxnrted  pro- 
grams providing  health  care  aOopt  a  pol- 
icy of  routine  detection  and  treatment  of 
patients  with  venereal  disease; 

Third.  States  be  urged  to  adopt  legis- 
lation requiring  prenatal  examinations 
for  the  presence  of  ganorrfaea;  and 

Fourth.  States  be  urged  to  Implement 
measures  to  assure  complete  reporting  of 
px         venereal  disease  by  physicians  and  re- 
porting of  reactive  tests  for  venereal  dis- 
ease by  laboratories. 

Support  of  an  adequately  financed  ven- 
ereal disease  control  program  has  been 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Association  of 
State  b  Territorial  Health  Officers, 
the  American  Venereal  Disease  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
daticrn,  the  Amerlcsin  Legion,  the  Na- 
ttomal  Congress  of  Parents  b  Teachers, 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  American  Social  Health  As- 
sociation has  long  8unx>rted  increased 
approprlatlans  for  gonorrhea  and  syph- 
lUs  control. 

I  cannot  say  I  am  altogether  reluctant 
In  taking  pride  in  being  so  visible  year 
after  year  in  the  matter  of  trying  to  bring 
the  rate  of  venereal  disease  down. 

Two  years  ago.  when  we  marked  up  our 
bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  add  a  half 
million  so  we  could  get  gcring  an  this 
whole  program.  Last  year  we  had  to  put 
in  $400,000  just  to  bring  it  up  to  what 
we  had  in  1970. 

So,  we  have  come  an  awfully  long 
way  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  ear- 
mark $18  million  for  a  program  of  such 
real  value,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  De- 
partment move  quickly  to  really  get  this 
openUan  moving. 

CRPS — KUBAlfT  HKALTH 

Hie  committee  allowed  the  Depart- 
ment's request  for  migrant  health  of 
$18,101,000,  an  increase  over  1971  of 
$3,039,000. 

Projects  supported  under  this  activity 
provide  family  health  services  to  migrant 
agricultural  laborers,  seaacmal  farm- 
workers and  their  families.  The  grants  fi- 
nance a  wide  range  of  personal  health 
sorvicea. 

lliere  are  currently  131  ongoing  mi- 
grant health  projects.  The  $3  milUon  in- 
crease would  provide  $2,400,000  for  the 
support  of  five  new  projects  and  $600,- 
000  for  expansion  funds  for  the  seven 
new  comprehensive  projects  funded  in 
1970. 

Completed  reports  from  the  last  mi- 
grant season  show  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  medical  visits  over  last 
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year  ranging  from  18  percent  in  one  re- 
gion to  56  percent'  In  another  with  a 
mean  Increase  of  about  30  percent. 


CBFa — nAtmua.  ksaltb  ■ 
TbB  bin  Includes  $10,000,000  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps.  This  Is 
an  increase  over  the  1971  appropriation 
of  $7,000,000.  The  request  is  for  660  posi- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Health  Perscmnd  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-823.  This  act  authorized 
the  assignment  of  personnel  to  areas 
with  critical  health  manpower  shortages 
to  provide  care  as  wen  as  to  encourage 
health  personnel  to  practice  in  areas 
where  shortages  of  such  personnel  exist. 

CKPS — mBITTit   outs  BTANDAIOS   AND 

TMrvaaaartkTtoit 

The  committee  bfil  aUows  the  Depart- 
ments request  for  medical  care  standards 
and  implementation  of  $7,068,000,  an  in- 
crease over  the  1971  levd  of  $377,000. 
The  Increase  is  requested  to  cover  buUt- 
in  items. 

The  Community  Health  Service  serves 
as  the  professional  health  resources  of 
the  SociaJ  Security  Administration  in  the 
medicare  program  and  provides  the 
mechanism  for  defining  and  applying 
standards  of  quality  for  providers  of 
service  imder  title  xvm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  These  standards  are  co- 
ordinated with  tlUe  XIX— Medicaid— 
to  assure  the  programs  are  consistent. 

During  1972,  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance and  Community  Health  Service  re- 
view teams  will  evaluate  State  medicare 
certification  operations,  and  encourage 
Improved  techniques  for  assessing  pro- 
vider performance.  A  health  faclUty  sur- 
vey improvement  program  wlU  also  be 
undertaken.  Efforts  to  correct  deficien- 
cies In  faculties  which  receive  medicare 
and  medicaid  reimbursements  win  con- 
tinue. 

Maternal  and  chUd  health— formula 
grants— $119,650,000:  This  figure  is  a 
$1.8  million  change  since  1971.  This  is 
what  was  requested  in  the  budget,  and 
the  committee  did  not  change  it.  Tliese 
grants  wlU  be  used  to  first,  reduce  in- 
fant mortality,  and  second,  treat  crip- 
pled or  handicapped  children.  One-half 
of  the  amount  goes  to  States  on  a  popu- 
lation formula  and  half  is  reserved  for 
special  project  grants.  The  $1.8  million 
increase  win  be  used  for  treatment  of 
crippled  chUdrm. 

Maternal  and  chUd  health— project 
grants— $90,380,000:  This  figure  is  a  $7,- 
030.00&  Increase  since  1971.  This  is  the 
budget  figure.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
care  to  poor  and  near-poor  mothers  and 
chUdren.  and  the  grants  are  awarded  on 
a  75-pereent  Federal.  25-percent  match- 
ing basis.  The  hicrease  requested  wlU  go 
largely  for  maintaining  the  56  compre- 
hensive maternity  and  Infant  care  c«i- 
ters  at  the  1971  level,  and  for  the  "ChU- 
dren and  Youth"  health  care  services  in 
low-income  areas,  as  weU  as  to  expand 
services  in  the  dental  care  program 

Maternal  and  chUd  health— researoh 
and  training— $21,106,000:  This  is  an  in- 
crease from  the  1971  level  of  $4,171,000 
and  is  the  budget  figure.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  Improve  health  and  med- 
ical services  to  mothers  and  chUdren 
through  amdled  research  and  through 


training  of  personni^  Involved  in  pro- 
viding health  care  and  related  services 
for  mothers  and  chUdran.  particularly 
mentally  retarded  and  multiple-han- 
dicapped chUdren. 

This  is  under  title  V,  section  511-512 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  pri- 
mary effort  under  section  511  has  been 
given  to  support  of  training  in  imiver- 
sity-afflllated  centers  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded. 

Through  section  512.  researoh  grants 
and  contracts  are  made  tNrith  pubUc  and 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  private  agencies  and  research 
groups. 

New  funds  are  requested  to  initiate 
training  for  150  nurse-midwife  pediatric 

niu'ses  and  other  physicians'  assistants 

$1,500,000.  New  funds  would  Improve 
staffing  levels  for  the  existing  19  uni- 
versity-affiliated centers. 

Maternal  and  chUd  health — program 
direction  and  management:  This  sec- 
tion includes  a  committee  figure  of  $4.- 
477.000.  an  increase  of  $394,000  over  1971. 
This  is  the  budget  figure. 

This  activity  provides  staffing  re- 
sources and  operating  funds  essential  to 
implementing  program  requirements  of 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service. 
Of  the  increase  requested,  $199,000  wlU 
be  used  for  chUd  health  experts  to  assist 
in  an  expanded  review  and  development 
effort,  and  $195,000  Is  built-in. 

As  a  part  of  the  President's  expanded 
Indian  health  effort.  $750,000  of  the  total 
request— $4,477.000— WlU  support  proj- 
ect contracts  for  deUvery  of  health 
services  to  Indians. 

Maternal  and  chUd  health— family 
planning  services:  Most  of  the  Increase 
under  maternal  and  child  health  is 
a  $57,783,000  increase  for  family  plan- 
ning activities.  It  is  expected  to  fund  131 
continuing  and  expanding  projects,  com- 
pared with  76  last  year.  It  wUl  also  sup- 
port 80  OEO  family  planning  projects 
to  be  transferred  from  that  agoicy,  as 
weU  as  some  127  new  project  grants, 
compared  with  50  last  year. 

Approximately  1.560.000  women  wlU  be 
served  by  aU  projects  fimded  through 
1972  when  they  are  fully  operational — 
this  compares  with  an  estimated  700,000 
hi  fiscal  1971. 

As  peut  of  the  President's  expanded 
Indian  health  effort,  the  National  Center 
for  Family  Planning  Services  will  also 
support  project  contracts  totaling  $625,- 
000  in  both  1971  and  1972  for  the  deUvery 
of  family  planning  services  to  Indians. 
For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  $57-pIus  mU- 
llon  is  Intended  to  provide  resources  for 
the  National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services  to  carry  out  its  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  FamUy  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Act  of 
1970.  This  authority  was  not  In  effect  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Of  the  new  moneys:  $11  mUUon  wlU  be 
for  continuation  of  existing  projects;  $15 
minion  win  be  for  expansion  of  weU- 
developed  projects;  more  people  can  be 
Included;  $10  million  refiect  transferred 
projects  from  OEO;  $17  mllUon  for  new 
activities.  Remaining  is  for  increased 
training,  education,  and  services  deUvery 
improvement  contracts,  training  grants 
program,  and  for  new  positions. 
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In  simunary,  the  bUl  includes  in  total 
$326,651,000.  for  Maternal  and  ChUd 
Health,  the  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  is  $64,659,000  aboivc  the 
amount  appropriated  in  1971. 

■KCIONAL   ICXDICAI.  FKOOKASCS 

The  bUl  includes  $82,771,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $30,000,000  above  the  request 
and  a  reduction  of  $28,837,000  below  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  1971.  The  $30 
miUion  increase  recommended  by  the 
committee,  plxis  the  carryover  of  ftmds 
from  1971,  wUl  make  $115,104,000  avail- 
able for  obUgation  for  regional  medical 
programa, 

The  regional  medical  program  has  ac- 
complished a  number  of  things  during 
the  last  year  or  two: 

First.  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Smoking  and  Health  reports  that  this 
program  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  cigarette  smoking  by  adults 
from  49  mUlion  in  1966  to  44,500,000  in 
1970  despite  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Continued  reductions  afford  the 
prospect  of  reducing  the  total  level  of 
medical  care  needs  which  now  tax  our 
resources. 

Second.  Approximately  750,000  people 
in  a  15-county  area  in  western  North 
Carolina  now  have  avaUable  to  them,  in 
their  commimities,  coordinated  programs 
for  comprehensive  and  continued  care 
of  stroke  patients. 

Third.  More  than  200  operational 
projects  are  for  patient-care  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerned  with  coronary 
and  other  intensive-care  activities,  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  ambulatory 
care  in  neighborhood  health  centers, 
clinics'  outpatient  departments,  and  the 
expansion  and  improvement  in  extended- 
and  home-care  activities  benefiting  240.- 
000  patients. 

Fourth.  This  year  an  estimated  30,000 
physicians,  or  10  percent  of  all  practicing 
physicians  in  the  coimtry.  will  be  in- 
volved in  regional  program  medical 
supported  training  activities. 

Fifth.  It  is  estimated  that  1,470  hos- 
pitals presently  participate  in  or  bene- 
fit from  regional  medical  programs,  lliis 
represents  25  percent  of  aU  short-term. 
non-Federal  hospitals. 

Sixth.  Treatment  of  kidney  diseases 
has  made  great  progress  through  the  pro- 
gram and  is  operating  in  targeted  areas 
to  achieve  maximum  geographic  area 
benefit  with  the  least  amount  of  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
basic  regional  medical  programs,  this  ap- 
propriation fimds  the  activities  "Techni- 
cal Assistance  and  Disease  Control," 
There  was  an  Increase  of  $72,000.  which 
was  the  request. 

This  program  provides  assistance  in 
planning,  development  and  operation  of 
the  55  regional  medical  programs,  and 
supports  work  in  the  areas  of  kidney  dis- 
ease and  smoking.  Fimd  for  1972  would 
be  distributed  as  foUows: 

Reglonallzatlon  (+$33.000) »2. 576.000 

SmoUng and  Real tb  (  +  17.000)..    2.189.000 
Kidney DlMAM  (  +  aa.000) 4.118.000 

The  committee  made  it  imminently 
clear  that  it  expects  the  pediatric  pul- 
monary program  to  be  continued  in  1972 
at  not  less  than  the  1971  level. 


CQNTmOI. 

The  bUl  hKludes  $94,425,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $3,000,000  above  the  request. 
Ilils  appropriation  covers  a  broad  range 
of  activities  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, Including  the  Foreign  Service 
Quarantine  Service. 

LABORATORY     nCPKOVKlCBfT 

The  c(»nmlttee  funded  this  item  at  the 
budget  request  of  $7,788,000  which  pro- 
vides training,  consultation,  reference 
services,  et  cetera,  to  upgrside  clinical 
laboratories.  Last  year  the  Ucensure  pro- 
gram included  some  450  clinical  labora- 
tories and  it  is  hoped  that  an  additional 
150  laboratories  which  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  can  be  included  this 
year. 

OCCUPATIONAI.     HXALiTH 

The  committee  allowed  $25,216,000  for 
this  item  as  requested  in  the  budget. 

This  program  provides  research  and 
technical  service  to  reduce  the  high  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs  of  workers  illness 
and  injury  through  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  occupational  hazards  and  disease. 

The  budget  amendment  of  $8,435,000 
would  provide  minimal  funding  for  im- 
plementation of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
596.  Research  grants  are  awarded  to  uni- 
versities and  nonprofit  institutions  on  a 
95 -percent  Federal.  5-percent  grantee 
matching  basis.  Training  grants,  with  no 
matching  requirement,  are  also  awarded. 

In  1971  approximately  90.000  imder- 
ground  coal  miners  received  medical  ex- 
aminations by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  its  contractors  under  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969. 

With  funds  for  1972,  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  25,000  surface  coal  workers 
wlU  be  completed,  and  final  development 
and  refinement  of  the  special  supplemen- 
tary examinations  given  to  10,000  coal 
workers  win  be  completed. 

RADIOLOGICAL    HEALTH 

The  committee  met  the  budget  request 
of  $11,574,000  for  radiological  health,  an 
increase  of  $1,197,000  over  1971.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  program  is  identifi- 
cation and  reduction  of  unnecessary  ra- 
diation through  standard  setting  and 
enforconait,  and  through  researoh  and 
training  programs.  The  studies  include 
such  items  as  microwave  ovens,  colored 
televisions.  X-rays,  et  cetera.  Beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  the  program  wiU  be 
transferred  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

COlCITDNrrT    ENVtRONMKNTAL    MANAGKMXNT 

This  item  totals  $8,875,000.  Included 
in  the  budget  request  was  a  $2,000,000 
item  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act.  The  administration  intends  to  Im- 
plement this  Act  in  fiscal  year  1972 
through  several  means. 

This  amount  wiU  be  ised  to  make  a 
more  concerted  effort  to  define  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  national  problem 
of  lead-based  pfdnt  poisoning. 

Through  contracts  with  local  govern- 
ments, the  Bureau  of  Commimity  En- 
vironmentaJ  Msuiagement  wUl:  conduct 
screening  of  a  statistically  vaUd  sample 


of  chUdren  for  lead  Intoxlficatlcni.  exam- 
ine dwelling  units  for  lead-base  paint  and 
Improve  medical  screening  methodologies 
as  weU  as  nondestructive  methods  for 
detection  of  lesui-based  paint 

A  total  management  effort  wUl  be 
pUot-tested  in  three  communities  includ- 
ing: first,  education  intended  to  com- 
mimicate  the  health  hazard  amcmg  chU- 
dren to  parents,  educators,  and  local  offi- 
cials; second,  large  scale  screening  of 
potential  victims;  third,  marshaling  of 
health  service  resources;  fourth,  foUow- 
up  of  identified  cases;  fifth,  detection  of 
lead-based  paint  on  surfaces  of  dwelling 
units,  and  sixth,  developmoit  of  a  poUcy 
that  affords  to  the  extent  possible  the 
training  and  employment  of  the  resl- 
idents  of  lead-belt  communities. 

The  Bureau  wiU  also  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  under  title  IV  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  lead-based  paint  in 
dwellings  constructed  or  rehabUitated 
with  Federal  assistance. 

Ttos  Department  wiU  also  continue  to 
give  support  to  ongoing  projects  under 
existing  legislation  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Noorfolk,  total- 
ing approximately  $150,000. 

Since  the  committee  recognizes  that  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  Just  what  a  new 
and  Innovative  program  like  this  wUl 
cost,  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that 
the  Department's  estimate  was  a  con- 
servative one  and  it  added  another 
$3,000,000  to  the  bUl  for  this  program. 

MXOICAL   FAdLrms   CONSTRUCTION 

The  biU  provides  $266,704,000  or  an 
increase  of  $41,350,000  over  1971  and  an 
increase  of  $127,827,000  over  the  budget 
request.  Ihe  committee  restored  a  num- 
ber of  items  to  1971  levels  though  the 
budget  proposed  decreased  amounts. 
Distribution  of  the  fimds  requested  for 
constnictlQn  grants  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  would  be  as  foUows,  com- 
pared with  the  1971  budget: 


I  In  thwstnds  ol  (Ml«n| 


1971 


S«ib- 

COMH 

1972      mittM 


Hospitals  «ad  puMic  hMith 

Mnttrs 

Lont-tenn  care  facUitin... 

Outpatient  facilitias 

RehabiKtatiM  fadHtiM 

Modernization 

Total 


16.400 1S.«0 

20.000 20.180 

70.000  70.000  70.000 

15.000  15,000  15,000 

50.000 SO.00O 

172.200  <S.000  172.200 


The  1972  budget  proposed  grants  for 
outpatient  and  rehabUltation  faculties 
because  they  are  first,  most  critically 
needed,  and  second  least  able  to  cover 
construction  costs  through  fees  and 
third-party  payments.  The  1972  budget 
request,  together  with  imused  funds  car- 
ried over  from  1971,  wlU  provide  loans 
to  generate  $1  bllUon  worth  of  hospital 
construction  in  1972.  Largely  through 
the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

The  committee  restored  a  total  of 
$87,200,000  for  hospitals  and  pubUc 
health  centers,  lon^-term  care  faculties, 
and  for  modernization  but  exact  aUo- 
cation  of  these  funds  among  these  three 
programs  is  left  up  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  de- 
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partment  that  funds  for  direct  loans  be 
maintained  at  the  1971  level  of  iSO.OOO.- 
000.  CoDstructlon  of  health  care  facili- 
ties owned  by  piibllc  agencies  which  are 
precluded  by  local  laws  from  borrowing 
mortsace  funds  from  commercial 
lenders,  is  supported  by  this  program. 

Tlie  Director  of  Health  Care  Facilities 
Service  testified  during  the  hearings — 
part  2,  page  59— to  the  effect  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  capital  financing  of  in- 
patient facilities  utilize  private  invest- 
ment funds  through  loans  with  Federal 
loan  guarantees.  Hospitals  and  other  in- 
patient facilities  generate,  through  user 
charges  and  third-party  pasnnents.  in- 
come to  be  used  for  operating  expenses 
and  capital  improvements.  Some  of  these 
facilities,  however,  are  owned  by  public 
agencies  which  are  precluded  by  State 
or  local  laws  from  borrowing  capital 
funds  commercially,  m  order  to  provide 
these  institutloiDs  with  financing  sup- 
ported and  suhsidlaed  In  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  available  to  private  nonprofit 
facilities,  loans  would  be  made  by  HEW 
in  exchange  for  comxnitments  in  the 
form  of  bonds  or  mortgages.  Concurrent 
with  the  transactions  between  HEW  and 
the  public  agency,  the  bonds  would  be 
sold  by  HEW  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Assodation  and  other  Invea- 
tors.  Proceeds  from  these  sales  would  be 
used  by  HEW  to  provide  funds  for  the 
direct  lofms.  No  appn^riation  of  Federal 
funds  is  required:  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  contract  authority  of  $30  mil- 
lion be  authorized. 

MSDICAL    FACIUnZS    OONSTBtTCTIOir — i 


,  Under  the  redirected  Hill-Burton  pro- 
Sram,  Federal  support  for  construction 
of  inpatient  health  facilities  such  as  hos- 
pitals and  long-term  care  centers  would 
be  available  through  guaranteed  loans 
with  Interest  subsidies  for  private,  non- 
profit hospitals  and  direct  Iccms  for  fa- 
cilities owned  by  public  agencies. 

The  committee  Included  the  request 
for  this  item  of  $20,300,000.  an  Increase 
of  $15,300,000  over  1971.  The  committee 
feels  that  if  this  program  gets  started 
the  amount  in  the  bill  plus  a  $5  000  000 
carryover  from  1971  will  support  interest 
«mridy  payments  on  up  to  31  billion 
worth  of  mortgage  loans. 


rACILRm     COKmuCTIOlf— SBTBICT 
or  COLVMBU   MXDICAI,  WACaxrOB 

The  committee  also  included  $40  627  - 
000  for  District  of  Ccdumbia  medical  fa- 
cilities though  no  request  was  made  for 
funds  in  the  1972  budget  request.  This 
reflects  an  increase  of  $25,627,000  over 
the  1971  appnqjrlAtion. 

The  District  participates  in  the  guar- 
anteed loan  and  interest  subsidy  Hill- 
Burton  programs,  fii  view  of  this  and  the 
great  need  for  aid  In  areas  such  as  Cali- 
fornia after  the  earthquake,  the  admin- 
istration f dt  it  was  not  ratlooal  to  ask 
for  special  moneys  for  a  particular  area 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
we  had  this  great  balance  of  demands 
■croM  the  eountiy. 

However,  as  the  committee  report  says 
<m  page  17: 

Dm  onlqqs  probtans  of  the  Dtotrtet  of 
OolombU  In  nUlag  funds  for  such  thtngf  m 
madloal  ftatUtlw  ara  wMrty  rwognlaML 
Among  tb«n  U  the  laek  of  Indtistrtal  growtb 


tbat  bas  oooTured  In  ^acmt  etUm  Xb»  slae  of 
Wmahlngton  and  the  fact  that  so  many  at 
its  pMpIa  have  Isgal  wldanota  elaswHer* 
and  maka  most  of  tbalr  ohaittabi*  ooaMbu- 
ttons  than.  Tbara  is  no  donbt  of  th*  naad 
for  mora  fundi  tor  many  of  Washington^ 
h<M|;>ltals.  Itanbara  of  th*  Oommlttaa  ara 
panonaUy  anqnalnted  with  aartoos  prob- 
icma  at  Provldesioe,  BogaES,  OhUdran^  and 
Oaocgatown  U.  hoH>ltal8.  Hie  Oommlttaa  has 
addad  to  tha  blU  tba  full  amount  of  tha  x*- 
malnlng  authorlaatkm  whleh  wUI  at  laast 
partUUy  aUavlata  thase  altuatloos. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  authorised  the 
vpromlatlon  of  $40,052,000  for  grants 
and  $40,675,000  for  loans,  llie  remaining 
authorlsatian,  after  deducting  apprc^Hla- 
ti(His  already  made,  is  $24,053,000  tor 
grants  and  $16,575,000  for  loans. 
PATmrr  cabs  ams  stscxal  rsauh 


Included  in  the  bffl  is  $71,682,000.  the 
amount  of  the  request,  and  a  reduction 
of  $14,223,000  below  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1971.  This  rednetion  was 
baaed  on  a  proposal  to  transfer  some  or 
all  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  for  other 
uae.  This  proposal  would  effect  eight  hos- 
pitals and  30  outpatient  clinics. 

However,  a  continuing  resolution  will 
permit  the  hospitals  to  continue  opera- 
tion in  1972,  and  a  budget  amendment 
of  up  to  $19  Ji  million  will  be  transmitted 
to  insure  operation  until  successful 
transfer  of  facilities  to  communities  ^^n 
be  effected. 

The  existing  hospitals  are  serving  a  de- 
clining patient  load  and  a  substantial 
number  of  military  dependents  and  re- 
tired Armed  Forces  personnel.  After  hos- 
pital transfers,  medical  care  for  primary 
beneficiaries  would  be  maintained 
through  contractual  arrangunent  with 
local  providers  of  health  care. 

NATIONAI.  HEALTH  BTATIBTIC8 

The  committee  agreed  to  the  budget 
request  of  $15,900,000  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $5,557,000  above  the  amount 
appropriated  for  1971. 

Of  the  requested  increase,  $446,000  Is 
built  in. 

$700,000  is  requested  to  begin  field 
woi^  on  the  national  family  growth  sur- 
vey initiated  In  1971. 

An  increase  of  $501,000  is  asked  to 
make  (H^eratlcmal  the  national  family 
planning  reporting  system  currently  in 
the  developmental  stages. 

An  increase  of  $1,201,000  is  requested 
to  provide  funds  to  reduce  the  existing 
delays  of  up  to  one  and  a  half  years  in 
making  national  vital  statistics  available 
to  users  at  local.  State,  and  Federal  levds. 

■BTXKXlCKirT  rAT    AMD   MEDICAI.   BEKDITB  TOM 
COMMUSIOITKD    OITICCaS 

The  committee  is  providing  an  in- 
definite appropriation  of  $23,196,000,  an 
increase  of  $3,696,000  over  1971.  The  in- 
creases are  built  in. 

Regarding  actual  retirement  pay.  a  net 
Increase  of  115  officers  will  result  In  an 
estimated  total  of  1.198  retired  officers 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  to- 
tal of  72  annuitants  under  the  survivors' 
benefits  program  as  of  June  30.  1972. 

The  dependents'  medical  care  program 
is  designed  to  provide  care  to  an  esti- 
mated 118.200  eligible  beneficiaries,  an 
increase  of  2,800  over  1971.  The  level  of 


funding  requested  will  allow  delivery  of 
health  care  to  this  larger  beneficiary 
population.  Currency  they  are  anticipat- 
ing in  contract  hospitals  an  average  daily 
patient  load  of  261.  ou^jatlmt  claims  of 
8,690.  and  handicapped  cases  of  117. 
tmuttnoB  AMD  FAcxuma 

Unobligated  balances  from  previous 
year  appropriations  will  be  used  to  com- 
plete construction  of  new  facilities,  con- 
duct miscellaneous  improvements  and  re- 
pairs necessary. 

No  additional  money  Is  being  appro- 
priated. 

OITICB  OF  THK  AOMOnBTBATCHI 

The  $12,359,000  inchided  in  the  bill 
provides  for  $467,000  In  built-in  increases. 
That  amount  is  the  same  as  the  budget 
request. 

NATIONAL  nCBHIUl'ia   or  RXALTH 

llie  comparable  1971  appropriation 
base  for  NIH  researoh  is  $1,166,260,000. 
The  administration's  budget  estimate  for 
1972  is  $1,291,841,000.  The  committee  bill 
provides  $1.379.722.000— including  $100.- 
000.000  for  the  special  cancer  research 
initiative.  The  committee  also  added 
$87,881,000. 

The  so-called  coalition  for  health  fig- 
ures for  1971  and  1972  were  not  ad- 
Justed  for  comparability  and  do  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  President's  health  ini- 
tiatives. 

BMKAaCH    QBAMTS   AND   COMTmACIS 

The  committee  bill  Includes  $534,117.- 
000  for  researoh  project  grants,  an  in- 
crease of  $29,093,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $47,456,000  over  the  1971  level. 

For  general  research  support  grants, 
the  bill  includes  $47,185,000.  an  Increase 
of  $6  million  over  the  budget  and  $1  mil- 
lion over  the  1971  level. 

For  other  special  research  grant  pro- 
grams, the  budget  Includes  $146,000,000. 
an  increase  of  $7  million  over  the  budget 
request  and  $12  million  over  the  1971 
level. 

The  bill  provides  $195,171,000  for  re- 
searoh contracts,  an  Increase  of  $8,413.- 
000  over  the  budget  request  and  $12,- 
178.000  over  the  1971  level.  These  in- 
creases are  in  addition  to  the  $100  mil- 
lion increase  for  cancer  research  which 
has  already  been  enacted  as  part  of  the 
1971  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 

KIH DmaXON  OF  BIOLOOIC8  8TANDAB08 

The  committee  bill  provides  $8,956,000 
for  this  Division,  the  budget  figure,  thia 
is  an  Increase  of  $231,000  over  1971.  The 
Division  Is  responsible  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  standards  of  quality 
and  safety  of  all  biological  products  that 
come  within  the  JurisdicticMi  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  These  products  in- 
clude all  vaccines,  antitoxins,  therapeu- 
tic senuns.  allergenic  products,  and  hu- 
man blood  for  transfusion,  as  well  as 
products  prepared  from  human  blood. 
There  are  presently  263  biological  prod- 
ucts licensed,  all  of  which  are  under  con- 
stant surveillance  and  study  by  the  DBS. 

The  major  program  objectives  of  tUs 
Division  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  lat- 
est researoh  advances  and  to  mftintfti" 
progress  in  testing  and  cootrol  tech- 
niqoBS.  The  attainment  of  these  ob- 
jectives is  essential  to  assure  the  safe- 
ty, purity  and  potoicy  of  biological 
products  uMd  for  tiie  preveivtion,  diag- 
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nosls,  and/or  treatment  of  human  dis- 
ease. 

The  control  of  hepatitis  remains  a 
major  challenge  In  medical  vindogy. 
In  the  field  of  biologies,  the  disease  con- 
stitutes a  serious  risk  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Mood  and  blood  products. 
Transfused  blood  is  known  to  cause 
more  than  30.000  oases  of  overt  hepa- 
titis and  1.500  to  3,000  deaths  every  year 
in  the  United  States. 

BXTBBLLA 

Rubella  virus  vaodne  became  general- 
ly availaUe  in  the  United  States  in  June 
1969.  and  by  October  1970,  approximate- 
ly 28  million  doses  had  been  distributed 
in  this  country.  Practical  experience 
witti  the  vaccine  since  licensure  supports 
investigative  data  pertaining  to  vaccine 
safety  and  effectiveness. 

NIH — NATIONAIi  CANCKB  INBTrrUTK 

The  ooounittee  bill  provides  $237,531.- 
000,  an  increase  over  the  budget  of 
$3,193,000.  This  is  an  increase  over  1971 
of  $7,069,000. 

Included  in  the  1971  Supplemental 
Appropriation  was  a  addition^  $100  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  President  for  the 
Special  Cancer  Research  Initiative,  mak- 
ing the  total  available  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  fiscal  year  1972  $337,- 
531,000. 

HTOHT.TOHTS  OF  PBOCBBSS  IN  BB8BABCH — CANCBB 

Several  milestone  discoveries  of  1970, 
Eu:hieved  by  scientists  working  with  the 
aid  of  National  Cancer  Institute  funds, 
offer  the  hope  of  xmderstandlng  and 
eventually  controlling  cancers  in  man. 

The  first  complete  synthesis  of  a  gene 
was  announced  in  J\me  1970  by  Dr.  H. 
Goblnd  Khorana  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  after  10  years  of  grant  sup- 
port. If,  as  many  scientists  believe,  can- 
cer is  a  disease  of  cells  caused  by  a 
faulty  gene  or  genes,  Dr.  Elhorana's  find- 
ings may  eventually  permit  the  replace- 
ment or  alternation  of  such  g&aeB,  thus 
correcting  the  genetic  error  that  is 
cancer. 

In  September  1970  Dr.  Robert  J.  Hueb- 
ner  of  NCI  and  his  colleagues  proposed 
that  an  inherited  cancer  gene  present 
even  before  birth  could  also  be  a  growth 
factor  in  the  developing  embryo. 

In  1969  Dr.  Huebner  and  Dr.  George  J. 
Todaro  had  first  presented  their  theory 
of  the  tumor  gene,  suggesting  that  an 
inherited  cancer  gene  is  present  from 
conception  throughout  life,  even  though 
Inactive  as  a  cancer-causing  agent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  concept,  its  genetic  ac- 
tivity is  somehow  "switched  off"  for 
cancer  at  an  early  age:  it  lies  dormant 
until  it  may  be  "switched  on"  again  by 
the  aging  process  or  environmental 
agents. 

During  1070.  research  on  drug  treat- 
ment of  cancer  continued  to  be  a  major 
thrust  in  the  Institute's  effort  to  control 
cancer. 

We  were  told  that  1.000  chemicals  and 
20  or  30  materials  can  produce  cancers 
in  animals. 

Development  of  new  drugs — and  of 
techniques  to  use  established  drugs 
more  effectively — ^were  goals  actively 
sought.  Almost  14.800  compounds,  in- 
cluding 8,500  synthetic  chemicals  and 
6,300  natural  products  from  fennenta- 
tion.  plant  and  animal  sources,  were 


tested  as   potential   anticancer  agents 
during  1970. 

A  drug  named  BCNU  has  been  shown 
to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  advanced 
Hodgkin's  disease — a  cancer  of  die 
lymph  system.  Some  degree  of  antican- 
cer activity  was  also  reported  for  BCNU 
in  treating  gastrointestinal  cancer,  me- 
lanoma, lung  cancer  and  brain  tumors. 

Procarbazine,  a  new  drug  that  is  a 
close  chonical  relative  of  a  rocket  fuel 
component,  has  also  been  found  useful 
in  treating  advanced  Hodgkin's  disease. 

A  pnHulslng  new  approach  to  cancer 
therapy  is  to  apply  to  the  skin  small 
quantities  of  chemicals  that  produce  an 
Inflammatory  reaction  of  the  ddayed 
hypersensitivity  type.  In  working  with 
50  patients  for  more  than  5  years,  the 
immunotherapy  resulted  in  resolution  of 
more  than  95  percent  of  multiple  super- 
ficial basal  cell  cancers  tested. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  that  110  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  viruses  have  been  found 
that  cause  cancer. 

The  areas  of  greatest  promise  in  can- 
cer research  are:  first,  viruses  as  prob- 
able human  cancer  causative  agents; 
second,  chemical  agents  that  induce 
cancer:  and  third,  tr^itment  of  cancer. 
particularly  drug  therapy. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Chainnan,  of  the  100 
or  more  different  kinds  of  cancer,  about 
10  have  been  shown  to  be  curable  by 
means  of  dnigs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  cancer  research  should 
not  be  viewed  as  an  isolated — or  isolata- 
ble — activity.  The  most  important  rea- 
son for  keeping  the  cancer  conquest 
program  within  the  family  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  that  can- 
cer research  is  inescapably  intertwined 
with  various  aspects  of  the  research  mis- 
sions of  the  other  Institutes.  The  com- 
plex questions  to  which  biomedical  re- 
search must  address  itself  and  the  work 
that  goes  into  their  solution  are  almost 
never  unique  to  a  particular  disease  or 
confined  to  single  scientific  disciplines. 

The  present  excitement  about  the  role 
of  viruses  In  causing  cancer — illustrates 
the  way  in  which  progress  in  one  field  of 
research  depends  on  work  being  dcoie  in 
another.  Virologists,  who  for  years  have 
been  mainly  concerned  with  iinraveling 
the  mysteries  of  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  the  common  cold,  for  which  viruses 
are  thought  to  be  responsible,  have  pro- 
vided the  leads  and  are  now  doing  much 
of  the  work  in  viral  carcinogenesis. 

As  for  a  breakthrough  in  cancer  re- 
search. Dr.  Marston,  Director  ot  the  Na- 
tioncJ  Institutes  of  Health,  said: 

We  ara  probably  talklog  about  deoadea  and 
we  are  talking  about  dlffwent  kinds  of  can- 
cer. We  will  make  progreoB  In  aome  oaccers 
and  we  will  not  make  progress  at  the  same 
rate  In  other  oanoen. 

M  the  aame  time  we  aje  improving  our 
abUtty  to  d<agnnae  and  treat  and  prevent 
oanoer,  we  are  putting  new  ">»*'T'1^^f  out  Into 
the  envlroment,  many  at  which  undoubtedly 
will  have  the  ability  to  cause  canoar.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  identify  thoee  haaards. 

We  propoae  to  add  $100  million  to  oancer 
raaaapoh  because  oancsr  la  a  very  major 
health  Tiaiiartl  and  beoauae  the  sdentlflc  op- 
poctunMlea  to  use  that  money  efTeottvtiy  do. 
Indeed,  exist.  This  must  not  be  Intetpreted. 
however,  as  meaning  that  this  Arid  la  ready 
for  a  moon^lbot  a|)|iroaeh — ^we  are  vary  far 
from  being  In  ttM  porttfcm  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram of  uMraly  having  to  axpictt  wtittng 


eclenttflo  knowledge  for  the  aooompllahment 
at  a  dUBoult  and  dramatle  task.  In  oanoar. 
aa  in  most  of  Mom^dloai  raaaazdi.  the  even 
more  dUBcult  but  leaa  dramaOo  taak  la  to  ac- 
quire the  baaie  selentlflc  knowledge  utMh 
will  make  diamatUo  OUnloal  aotalevemBnts 
poaolble. 

Sepanvtlng  cancer  raeeacch  from  otttar 
medical  reaearoh  actlvltlae  In  a  way,  put- 
ting it  in  competition  with  other  medical  i«- 
aeaich— would.  Z  thflnk.  do  real  damage  to  aU 
at  medical  reaearah  Including  cancer  reaeareh 
ita^.  To  put  It  bltmtly.  from  a  adeatlfle 
point  of  view.  It  makea  no  aenae. 

Dr.  Baker,  head  of  the  Cancer  Institute, 
said  in  our  hearings : 

Although  the  nature  of  the  cancer  prob- 
lem does  not  permit  even  an  Informed  fore- 
cast of  solutions  within  a  definite  time  limit. 
It  Is  altogether  reaaonable  to  expect  that  an 
Intenalfled  effort  wlU  move  us  toward  the 
ultimate  go&l  at  an  aooelerated  pace. 

I  ahould  like  to  re-emphaelae  a  key  point. 
We  ahould  not  look  too  soon  for  extraordi- 
nary results  from  a  suddenly  expanded  major 
endeavor  to  conquer  cancer.  The  time  frame 
of  aocompllBhment  In  the  cancer  field  la  quite 
different  from  that  associated  with  the  con- 
trol of  poliomyelitis,  for  Instance.  «ignifi^»nt 
research  advances  or  cures  in  the  cancer  area 
cannot  be  predicted  with  accuracy,  but  what 
we  can  expect  to  see  is  a  quickening  of  pace 
in  the  ^^ole  cancer  area  tbroiigh  a  larger, 
carefully  coordinated  effort. 

Further,  Sir.  Chairman,  the  following 
exchange  took  place  between  Dr.  Baker 
and  me: 

Mr.  MicRXL.  The  article  I  read  In  yester- 
day's paper  indicates  that  the  distinguished 
medical  scientists  around  the  country  repre- 
senting medical  schools  are  In  accord  with 
our  malting  this  big  push  and  effort  through 
the  established  Institutes  of  Health  rather 
than  setting  up  some  Independent  autono- 
mo\is  unit  that  would  itself  take  this  on. 

Dr.  Bakbb.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  moat  of  the  med- 
ical schools  and  professional  societies  hava 
gone  on  record  to  that  effect.  Also,  the  fed- 
erated professional  societies,  the  basic  scien- 
tists, have  all  backed  the  need  for  eerlous  and 
accelerated  research  in  the  cancer  area  and. 
In  many  Instances,  have  come  out  quite 
strongly  against  separating  the  support  and 
administration  of  cancer  research  from  tha 
support  and  administration  of  other  areas 
of  research. 

OTHXB   COVXKNMXNT  KESKARCH   on   CANCKB 

Aside  from  research  going  on  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research, 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases,  there  are  several  other 
Oovemment  agencies  suiiportlng  limited 
research  on  cancer.  They  are :  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Re^onal  Medical 
program.  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration;  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology;  and  1^ 
Veterans'  Administration. 

NIH — ^NATIONAL    HXABT    AND    LXnTO    INBimitB 

Hie  committee  bill  provides  $211,624.- 

000  for  this  Institate,  which  Is  an  In- 
crease over  the  budget  figure  of  $16,132.- 
000.  This  Is  $19,807,000  over  1971. 

TbiB  Institute  ■opports  research  on 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  vascular 
systons  in  its  own  laboratories  and 
clinics  In  Betheeda  and  thnnuii  grants 
and  contraeta  to  univerdttes.  medical 
schools  and  other  instttutlans.  lliree 
areas  of  m«Jor  concern:  heart  attacks, 
diseases  d  the  blood,  and  diseases  of  tlw 
lung.  Bmphaiia  la  plaoed  on  heart  attacks 
becanae  tbegr  repraBsnt  the  Natton'fe  Vo. 

1  killer.  The  Instltuta  also  has  plans  for 
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studies  In  the  preyention  of  heart  disease 
throutfli  control  at  high  blood  preesuxc. 
Reiearch  has  been  going  on  for  pos- 
sible substttutes  for  blood.  Sickle  cell 
anemia  is  a  Tety  serious  disease  which  is 
common  wltb  Negroes;  it  rarely  occurs 
elsev^iere.  An  Interesting  hypothesis 
about  why  atckle  cell  ttfipmift  occurs 
among  black  people:  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  presence  of  a  sickle  cell  trait  in- 
creases the  body's  ability  to  cope  with 
malaria.  Certain  types  of  malaria  are 
prevalent  in  Africa,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  persistence  of  this  trait  in  the 
black  population  has  been  due  to  a  selec- 
tion for  an  increased  survival  of  those 
people  with  sickle  cell  anonla,  that  is, 
malaria  is  more  like^  to  kill  those  people 
who  did  not  have  the  trait  than  those 
who  do,  and  consequently  to  increase  the 
fraction  of  the  people  i*iio  have  the  trait. 

AKTBUOeCLKKOSIS 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  initial  nonfatal 
heart  attacks  may  not  be  recognised  by 
the  patient  or  his  physician,  data  from 
the  NHLI  Pramlngham  study  indicate. 
However,  these  "silent"  heart  attacks  ap- 
pear to  pose  the  same  threat  of  recurrent 
attacks  and  death  as  do  those  with  more 
dramatic  onset. 

Of  188  documented  first  heart  attacks 
occurring  in  the  Pramlngham  study 
population  during  14  years  of  surveil- 
lance, 44  were  unrecognized  at  the  time 
they  occurred.  The  attack  was  verified 
only  when  the  unsuspecting  victim  sub- 
sequently reported  for  his  routine  bien- 
nial examination  and  ECO. 

UlfUllKMIUON 

Norepinephrine,  released  into  the  blood 
from  the  adrenal  glands  during  exertion 
or  emotional  stress,  is  a  powerful  heart 
stimulant  and  blood  vessel  constrictor. 
Dr.  William  B.  Kannel  and  coworkers  of 
the  NHLI  Pramlngham  study,  report  that 
hypertension  appears  to  be  the  most 
common  and  most  potent  factor  increas- 
ing risk  of  stroke  and  that  control  of 
hypertension  appears  to  be  central  to 
stroke  prevention. 

During  the  current  year  new  special- 
ized centers  of  research  in  four  important 
areas — arteriosclerosis,        hypertension, 
thrombosis,  and  pulmonary  <t<«ci>Bco 
are  being  established. 

In  the  past  year,  with  the  new  attack 
on  lung  disease,  the  Institute  has  experi- 
enced a  doubling  of  the  request  for  re- 
search grants  in  emphysema,  lliey  have 
also  Implemented  a  new  pulmonary  aca- 
demic award  program  in  order  to  teach 
lAysidans,  both  in  the  undergraduate 
sense  and  also  in  the  continuing  and  spe- 
cialty sense,  the  proMems  related  to  em- 
physema and  other  forms  of  chronic  lung 
disease.  Awards  will  be  given  for  10  spe- 
cialized centers  of  research  which  win 
focus  on  chronic  lung  disease. 

Heart  and  lung  transiiants:  There 
have  been  171  heart  transplants  with  168 
redptcnts.  and,  as  of  spring  1971.  the 
longest  time  that  a  functioning  graft  had 
remained  viable  in  support  of  the  life  of 
the  recipient  was  31  months;  23  surviv- 
ing. There  have  been  25  lung  transplants 
with  25  recipients.  The  longest  time  that 
one  of  those  survived  was  10  months  and. 
as  of  spring  1971,  no  lung  tranwlant  was 
continuing  to  f  unctton. 
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Because  of  the  rejection  factor,  re- 
search has  also  been  going  <m  to  find  an 
artificial  heart  So  far  it  has  only  been 
tried  on  animals,  and  results  look  promis- 
ing. 

While  they  are  not  on  the  verge  of 
any  dramatic  breakthroughs,  Dr.  Cooper 
says:  "I  think  the  opportunity  for  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  number  of  pie- 
mature  deaths  ol  arteriosclerotic  heart 
disease,  hypertension,  and  thrombosis  is 
at  hand.  In  our  promise  of  detection  of 
chronic  lung  disease,  we  may  be  on  the 
upswing  as  well." 

NIH — NATION  At.  DfBl'il  U'U  Or  DKNTAL  EKBXAaCH 

The  committee  has  provided  a  figure 
of  $41,828,000  for  this  Institute,  which  is 
an  increase  over  the  budget  of  $2,999,000. 
It  is  an  Increase  over  1971  of  $7,125,000. 
The  dental  institute  conducts  and  sup- 
ports a  broad  range  of  laboratory,  clini- 
cal, field,  and  epidemiologic  studies  di- 
rected toward  improved  therapy,  control 
and  ultimate  prevention  of  oral  problems 
through  application  of  advancing  and 
new  knowl»lge. 

"Hie  area  of  knowledge  where  the  in- 
stitute stands  closest  to  the  point  of  Kp- 
plication  is  in  tooth  decay  or  dental 
caries.  The  most  conspicuous  research 
progress  made  recently  involves  an  ad- 
hesive sealant.  A  2-year  stu*r,  in  which 
the  grinding  surfaces  of  children's  teeth 
have  been  painted  with  a  dear  plastic, 
has  shown  an  outstanding  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  decay. 

For  the  firet  time  this  year,  the  insti- 
tute has  begun  research  in  the  field  of 
"pain  control,"  a  long  neglected  area  of 
research.  They  are  also  studying  the  ad- 
ministration of  anxlety-redudng  agents 
and  general  anesthesia  to  the  ambula- 
tory dental  patient. 

Their  budget  request  for  1972  is  $38,- 
829,000,  an  increase  of  $4,126,000  over 
the  1971  operating  level  of  $34,703,000. 
It  reflects  an  Increase  of  $2,900,000  for 
the  national  caries  program  and  $1,500,- 
000  for  dental  research  institutes. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  scien- 
tists working  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research  as  well  as  grant-sup- 
ported investigators,  they  have  learned 
that  dental  caries  is  truly  an  infectious 
disease  and  is  transmissible. 

Their  approach  to  the  study  of  dental 
caries  falls  into  three  general  categories. 
First,  protecting  the  susceptible  tooth 
either  through  adhesive  sealants,  by  al- 
ternative measures  of  fluoridation  uppM- 
cation,  and  by  making  the  tooth  sub- 
stance more  resistant  to  bacteria;  sec- 
ond, diet — exploring  better  sugar  substi- 
tutes, since  sucrose  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal culprit:  third,  combating  the  bac- 
teria themsdves. 

There  are  53  dental  schools  currently 
operating.  Two  wiU  be  closing,  and  six 
new  ones  will  be  opening  soon.  All  of 
them,  to  some  degree,  receive  support 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research. 

In  the  area  of  periodontal  disease,  the 
statistics  show  that  over  the  age  of  35 
years,  approximately  two  out  of  three 
people  in  this  country  have  one  or  more 
teeth  lost  as  a  consequence  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  area  of  finding  new  adhesives, 


the  institute  has  even  been  investigating 
the  lowly  barnacle.  It  is  believed  that 
adhesive  secretions  from  banuu^les, 
mussels,  and  other  common  marine  ani- 
mals might  be  effective  because  they 
stick  to  a  variety  of  surfaces  under  water, 
and  remain  adherent  for  many  years. 

Preliminary  success  with  a  new  plastic 
coating  for  the  tooth's  grinding  siu^ace 
has  been  reported.  Treated  surfaces  of 
children's  teeth  remained  free  of  decay 
for  1  year  after  the  plastic  sealant  was 
applied.  If  clinical  tests  now  underway 
bear  out  its  initial  promise,  the  coating 
could  take  a  place  beside  water  fluorida- 
tion, which  mainly  protects  the  tooth's 
smooth  siufaces,  as  a  preventative  ol 
decay  on  chewing  areas. 

Dr.  Leonard  Shulman,  Harvard  School 
of  Dental  Medicine,  reports  progress  in 
extending  the  life  of  dental  transplants. 
Even  though  transplanted  teeth  are 
eventually  rejected.  Dr.  Shulman  believes 
they  could  be  practical  replacements  If 
they  could  be  made  to  last  for  an  average 
of  8  years  instead  of  the  approximate 
4-year  siu^val  period  now  expected. 

Plastic  tooth  replicas  have  also  been 
tested. 

Large  amoimts  of  phosphates,  continu- 
ously available  In  drinking  water  or  food, 
have  protected  animal  teeth  against  de- 
cay. ITie  work  suggests  that  topical 
fluoride  applications  may  reduce  human 
cavities  further  if  combined  with  this 
phosphate  solution. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Slavkln  has  been  doing  bsisic 
research  into  the  oral  cancer  field  and 
his  discoveries  should  help  researchers 
trying  to  stop  unoontndled  growth  in 
cancer  and  to  initiate  growth  for  regen- 
erating tissues  and  organs. 

NIH — NATIONAL  INSllTUTC  OF  AKTRmmS 
AND  ICKTABOUC  DISXASES 

The  committee  figure  for  this  Institute 
is  $148,204,000,  which  is  an  increase  over 
the  budget  of  $12,771,000.  This  figure  is 
an  increase  over  1971  of  $13,779,000. 

This  institute  seeks  to  control  disease 
and  inxxnote  health  through  research. 
BBsential  to  this  objective  is  a  broad- 
scale  fundamental  sdentiflc  approach  to 
the  mysteries  of  health  and  illness  and 
a  manhaling  and  developing  of  results 
for  research  attacks  on  specific  disease 
problems.  To  accomi^lsh  this  objective 
the  Institute  acquires  new  biomedical  in- 
formation in  the  main  through  scientists 
sivported  by  about  2,000  research  grants 
at  some  400  InstitutiMis  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Progress  against  cystic  fibrosis— CP  is 
a  grave  disease  of  children  and  young 
adults  caused  by  an  inborn  error  of  me- 
tabolism. The  basic  chemical  defect  is 
not  yet  fully  imderstood,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  genetically  transmitted.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  research  being  conducted  in 
the  Bethesda  laboratories,  this  Institute 
provides  grant  support  to  many  cystic 
fibrosis  research  projects  at  medical  cen- 
ters and  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try. Among  promising  new  findings  this 
past  year  is  the  demonstration  that  skin 
of  patients  with  cystic  fibrosis  is  deficient 
in  a  specific  enzyme  that  is  linked  to  salt 
secretion.  This  finding  should  help  pin- 
point the  molecular  defect  in  this  meta- 
bolic disorder. 

Early  diagnosis  and  prompt  Institution 
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of  tiierapeutic  regimens  are  of  utmost 
importance  both  in  forestalling  and  de- 
laying devdopment  of  such  serious  com- 
plications of  cyartic  ffi)rosis  as  irrepara- 
ble lung  damage.  Several  significant  ad- 
vances in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
techniques  have  be«i  reported  this  year. 
The  Institute  has  commimicated  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  developments  in 
CP  to  practicing  physicians  and  research 
workers  throughout  the  coimtry.  One 
particularly  effective  means  of  commimi- 
cation  has  been  the  new  comprehensive 
scientific  exhibit  on  CP  presenting  the 
latest  findings.  This  exhibit  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  thousands  at 
medical  meetings  and  conferences  this 
past  year. 

AKTRSinS 

Over  17  million  Americans  suffer  from 
arthritis,  a  group  of  diseases  character- 
ized by  inflammation  and  impairment  of 
the  joints.  Of  the  many  forms  of  rheu- 
matic disease,  rheimiatoid  arthritis  is 
tibe  most  serious  and  crippling.  It  Is  a 
major  subject  of  study  supported  and 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases.  Al- 
though the  primary  cause  of  this  dis- 
order is  as  yet  imknown  despite  an  in- 
tensive research  effort,  early  diagnosis 
and  proper  treatment  benefit  9  or  10  such 
patients,  and  7  of  10  are  enabled  to  avoid 
severe  disablement. 

As  for  progress  against  arthritis.  Dr. 
Whedon  has  said:  "Evidence  is  siccumu- 
lating  concerning  the  possibility  that  a 
transmissible,  infectious  agent  is  in- 
volved in  rheumatoid  arthritis." 

While  the  primary  cause  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  is  still  imknown.  present 
research  is  endeavoring  to  discover 
whether  an  infectious  process,  or  an 
autoimmune  reaction,  or  possibly  a  com- 
bination of  both  processes  are  the  mech- 
anisms by  which  the  disease  develops. 
Institute  grantees  are  continuing  to 
gather  data  on  the  possible  role  of  micro- 
bial organisms  and  viruses  which  have 
recently  been  recognized  as  potential 
pathogens. 

Another  area  of  concern  of  the  in- 
stitute is  diabetes.  According  to  the 
American  Diabetes  Association,  one 
American  in  20  is  either  an  actual  or  a 
potential  diabetic.  A  compUcated  disease, 
for  which  there  Ls  no  known  cure,  dia- 
betes ranks  eighth  on  the  list  of  diseases 
causing  death  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  known  for  some  time  to  be  a 
iiereditary  disorder.  Continued  advances 
against  diabetes  depend  upon  further 
knowledge  of  the  disease  and  its  com- 
plications; of  genetic  factors;  of  how  in- 
sulin is  made  in  the  pancreas;  how  it  is 
transported  and  how  it  worics.  Progress 
in  these  areas,  now  under  intensive  scru- 
tiny, should  contribute  substantltdly  to- 
ward amelioration  of  diabetes  and  its 
consequences. 

One  of  the  areas  of  research  to  alle- 
viate diabetes  is  the  possibility  of  an  arti- 
ficial pancreas.  This  idea  is  not  to  trans- 
plant pancreatic  tissue  but  to  set  up  a 
mechanical  pancreas,  a  mechanical  sjrs- 
tem  which  could  be  worn  by  the  patient 
all  the  time.  The  system  would  involve 
a  sensor  in  the  blood  which  would  elec- 
tronically indicate  what  the  blood  sugar 
level  was  and  when  it  got  too  high,  there 


woidd  be  a  means  of  telling  the  reservoir 
of  insulin  which  would  be  carried  by  the 
patient  tliat  it  should  deliver  more  in- 
sulin into  the  blood. 

In  the  area  of  gastrointestinal  bleed- 
ing, a  research  advance  will  permit  phy- 
sicians in  the  future  to  determine  the  site 
of  gastrointestinal  bleeding  in  a  patient 
without  subjecting  him  to  overly  com- 
plex and  uncomfortable  diagnostic 
procedures. 

Also  in  the  area  of  artificial  kidneys, 
the  Institute  has  now  reached  the  phase 
in  which  many  improved,  llfesaving  ar- 
tificial kidneys  are  being  developed,  while 
others  are  passing  their  final  clinical 
tests  or  will  soon  be  coming  off  the  as- 
sembly line. 

NIH — NATIONAL     IN8T11UTI,     OF     NKTTROLOCICAL 
DISXASBS   AND   STROKX 

The  committee  bill  provides  $108,590.- 
000  for  this  Institute,  which  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  figure  of  $12,069,- 
000.  This  is  $9,108,000  over  1971. 

This  Institute  is  concerned  with  a  va- 
riety of  diseases  which  alBlct  the  brain 
and  sense  organs.  Disorders  such  as  cere- 
bral paW,  epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  dystrophy,  parkinsonism,  and 
deafness  result  in  long-term  disability, 
while  stroke  is  the  third  largest  cause  of 
death  in  this  country. 

The  diseases  \3aaX  this  Institute  seeks 
to  eliminate  are  important  both  because 
of  niunber  of  people  they  kill,  stn^e  be- 
ing the  third  most  prevalent  caiise  of 
death,  and  because  these  diseases  se- 
verely handicap  their  victims  often  for 
an  entire  lifetime.  The  financial  bmden 
to  the  victims'  famiUes  and  to  the  com- 
mimity.  and  the  prolonged  anguish  that 
these  crippling  diseases  cause,  are  unusu- 
ally great. 

Parkinson's  disease  is  a  vivid  example 
of  a  long-term  neiu-ologic  disability.  It 
afflicts  more  than  1  million  of  our  citi- 
zens. A  year  ago  L-dopa  had  not  yet  been 
released  to  the  pubUc.  Now  that  cJinical 
trials  have  been  completed  it  is  available 
to  all  who  need  it.  Three  of  the  large 
treatment  centers  have  reported  that 
over  70  percent  of  patients  with  Parkin- 
son's disease  are  benefited:  alx>ut  25  per- 
cent spectacularly  so.  Thus  if  all  who  are 
aflBicted  obtain  treatment,  about  700,000 
sufferers  will  be  able  to  lead  much  more 
normal  lives,  and  of  these  perhaps  200,- 
000  will  appear  to  be  almost  completely 
cured.  ^ 

Strokes  kill  over  200,000  people  a  year 
in  this  country;  another  2  million  are 
disabled  in  varying  degrees.  The  Insti- 
tute has  worked  for  many  years  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  re- 
gional medical  centers  of  the  Health 
Service  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion. Recently  a  careful  study  by  the  VA 
dramatically  confirmed  the  suspicion 
that,  if  blood  pressure  is  controlled  by 
regular  drug  therapy  in  people  who  are 
otherwise  hypertensive,  the  chances  of 
their  having  strokes  are  decreased. 

Head  and  spinal  cord  injuries  have  be- 
come a  major  health  problem  due  to  In- 
creases in  automobile  and  sporting  acci- 
dents. Over  70  percent  of  auto  accident 
victims  suffer  head  injury.  Over  100,000 
persons  in  the  Nation  are  paralysed  in 
the  arms,  legs,  or  both,  due  to  spinal  cord 
Injury.    Therefore,    increased    research 


upon  the  acute  phase  of  spinal  oord  in- 
jury is  lu-gently  needed.  During  1971  the 
Institute  funded  two  research  centers  for 
research  and  treatment  of  acute  q>inal 
cord  injxuTT.  They  are  currently  reviewing 
application  for  six  research  grants.  In 
1973,  th^  expect  to  make  two  or  three 
of  these  centers  fully  operational. 

Virus  research:  The  delayed  effects  of 
virus  infection  have  been  shown  in  re- 
cent years  to  be  responsible  for  an  in- 
creasing number  of  diseases.  Possibly 
multiple  sclerosis,  parkinsonism,  and  a 
variety  of  degenerative  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  may  be  caused  by  slowly 
acting  virus  infections. 

Since  1957  the  Institute's  slow  virus 
program  has  succeeded  in  transmitting 
two  human  neurological  diseases  to 
chimpanzees  and  from  th«n  to  three 
species  of  smaller  monkeys,  proving  with- 
out question  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
infectious  agent.  Attempts  are  now  un- 
derway to  purify  and  isolate  this  sigent 
so  that  means  may  be  found  to  combat  it. 
Collaborative  perinatal  study:  The  In- 
stitute has  spoit  about  $100  million  on 
this  program  since  it  was  initiated  10 
years  ago.  The  goal  of  tiiis  large-scale 
study  was  to  monitor  a  group  of  women 
during  their  pregnancy,  labor,  suid  de- 
livery and  to  relate  various  factors  pres- 
ent to  the  outcome  of  the  pregnancy  and 
the  future  development  of  the  children, 
especially  concentrating  on  neurological 
damage.  Sixty  thousand  pr^nancies 
have  i)een  studied  and  the  program  is 
expected  to  be  ctanpleted  in  1974.  The 
children  are  monitored  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  8. 

The  study  has  already  shown  that  cer- 
tain viruses  in  the  mother,  once  thought 
to  be  harmless,  can  lead  to  neurological 
damage  in  the  newborn;  that  several 
drugs  when  taken  during  pregnancy  can 
cause  congenital  malformations  and 
stillbirth;  that  a  lack  of  oxygen  any  time 
during  fetal  devel(H>ment  plays  a  major 
role  in  causing  cerebral  palsy;  and  that 
diabetes  in  pregnancy  is  related  to  the 
frequency  of  congenital  malformati(HU 
in  the  offspring. 

The  data  bank  on  this  project  is  recog- 
nized to  be  unique  in  the  world  by  those 
scientists  familiar  with  its  breadth  and 
completeness. 

HKABXNG    DI80KDSS8 — NIND6 
nCPLANTABUS   HXAUNO  AID 

An  experimental  model  of  a  perma- 
nently lioplsuitable  hearing  aid.  designed 
to  last  a  lifetime,  has  been  tested  in  an- 
imals by  Institute  grantees  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School.  Ilie 
tiny  crystal,  less  than  one-half  inch  long 
and  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, is  attached  to  a  small  wire  probe, 
and  implanted  in  the  middle  ear.  It  pteks 
up  sound,  in  the  form  of  electrical  im- 
pulses, which  causes  it  to  vibrate  and 
send  these  impulses  to  the  brain. 

Research  at  the  Central  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  show  exposure  to  Intense  noise 
can  indeed  cause  damage  to  the  inner 
efff.  llielr  findings  indicate  that — 

Moderfttely  Intenae  sound  can  grmdually 
destroy,  bit  by  bit.  .  .  .  tbe  abUlty  to  hesr. 
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The  committee's  figure  on  ttils  Insti- 
tute is  $106,662,000.  which  is  a  $7,320.- 
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000    increaM    over    the    budget    and 
$8^8,000  over  1971. 

Ttoii  Institute  cooduets  and  supports 
broadly  based  research  on  the  causes, 
characteristics,  preventton,  control,  and 
treatment  of  diseasca  bdieved  to  be 
caused  by  infectious  agents,  including 
bactoia.  fungi,  viruses,  and  parasites— 
or  by  abnormalities  In  the  body's  immune 
mechanisms  such  as  allergies. 

This  Institute  has  done  considerable 
research  on  the  effect  of  the  environ- 
ment on  human  health.  earUer  with  the 
living  areas  and  the  control  of  vectors 
of  infectlouB  diseases,  and.  more  recent, 
with  factors  that  can  tilgger  allergic 
conditions. 

In  the  area  of  asthma,  use  of  an  ex- 
perimental drug  has  hdped  wen  up  a 
new  i^iproach  to  treatment  of  this  severe 
disease. 

The  Institute  is  establishing  a  limited 
number  of  allergic  disease  centers  this 
year  where  clinical  aspects  of  allergic 
disorders  can  be  studied  in  conjunction 
with  existing  superior  programs  in  im- 
munologic resear<di.  They  will  be  direot- 
ing  their  efforts  prlmaiily  at  ttie  diag- 
nosis, prevention  and  treatment  of  asth- 
ma, hay  fever,  skin  allergies,  and  food 
sensitivities. 

Organ  Transidant  Immuncdogic  stud- 
ies: Institute-supp(»ted  scientists  con- 
tinue to  build  on  basic  immunologic 
findings  related  to  organ  transplantation 
and  the  rejection  phenomenon. 

NIAID  is  investigating  the  immune 
mechanisms  of  the  body  with  regard  to 
cancer. 

NIAID:  Prostaglandins  are  a  family  of 
honmrne-Uke  chemicals  which  occur 
naturally  throughout  the  human  body. 
Their  remarkably  wide  spectrum  of  bio- 
logical activity  nmges  from  nasal  con- 
gestion to  induction  of  uterine  contrac- 
tions. The  list  of  possible  then4)eutic 
applications  reads  like  the  labd  on  a 
bottle  of  old-fttshioned  iiatent  medicine. 
It  includes  control  of  blood  pressure, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  blood  clots 
and  of  stomach  gastric  ulcers,  correction 
of  male  infertility,  and  centred  of 
asthma. 

Infections:  The  "Idller"  diseases  re- 
lated to  this  institute's  program  are 
ttiose  catised  by  viruses,  bacteria  and 
other  micro-organisms.  Although  the 
clanic  epidemic  infectious  diseases — 
such  as  smallpox,  bidxHiic  plague  and 
tyidiold  fever — no  longer  threaten  our 
country,  approximately  100,000  Ameri- 
cans (Ue  each  year  tmm  various  infec- 
tions. 

PneumMlia  vaccine:  Three  years  ago 
the  Institute  began  a  program  to  produce 
a  safe  bacterial  vaccine  capable  of  pre- 
venting most  pneum<»iia  cases.  Com- 
pounding the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  about  14  types  of  pneumono- 
coccus  that  are  the  most  common  causes 
of  pneumonias.  As  data  from  trials  ac- 
cumulate, a  single  combined  vaccine  will 
be  formulated  to  protect  against  the 
doaen  or  so  predominant  types  of  the 
pneumocoocus  bacteria.  Although  there 
have  been  unexpected  technical  prob- 
lems, the  Institute  plans  that  mass  vac- 
cination trials  could  begin  within  the 
next  2  years. 


Common  cold  studies:  Almost  all 
colds  are  believed  to  be  caused  fay  vi- 
ruses, but  only  one-half  of  these  illnesses 
can  be  blamed  on  a  spedflc  organiam.  In 
fact,  there  are  now  at  least  89  offldally 
recognized  rhinovinises — 34  more  than 
were  reported  last  year — and  some  23 
corona  viruses,  all  demonstrated  as 
causes  of  the  common  cold. 

Since  there  are  so  many  viruses  that 
cause  the  common  cold,  it  Is  extremdy 
\mlikely  that  scientists  could  find  a  vac- 
cine. 

One  promising  area  of  research,  how- 
ever, is  the  study  of  an  antiviral  sub- 
stance that  the  body  produces  natur- 
ally— ^interferon.  New  methods  are  being 
sought  to  stimulate,  artificially,  the 
body's  ^illty  to  produce  large  amounts 
of  interferon  when  it  is  needed. 

Scientists  are  also  studying  factors 
which  affect  susceptibility  to  colds.  Us- 
ing v(dunteer  subjects,  the  scientists 
showed  that  chilling,  exposure,  or  over- 
heating apparently  has  little  effect  on 
the  development  or  seriousness  of  a  cold. 
If  a  rhlnovirus  or  coronavirus  infects  the 
body,  a  cold  usually  develops,  and  the 
Importance  of  other  factors  has  not 
been  demonstrated. 

inH NATTOMAI.  XMSTITUIS  OF  GXmOUL  ICBtlCAL 


The  committee's  figure  for  this  In- 
stitute is  $168,490,000.  which  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  of  $18,090,000  and 
an  increase  over  1972  of  $13,963,000. 

Judged  to  be  both  urgent  and  ripe  for 
study  at  this  time  is  the  exciting  area  of 
human  goietic  disease.  In  summary, 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  diseases — 
about  2,000  now  tabulated— which  are 
caused  chiefly  or  entirely  by  errors  in 
the  substance  or  in  the  transmission  of 
genetic  information  from  parent  to  off* 
spring. 

For  over  a  hundred  years,  scientists, 
using  peas,  flies,  molds,  bacteria,  and 
viruses,  have  studied  the  nature  of  stor- 
age and  transmission  of  genetic  informa- 
tion. In  no  field  of  science  has  more 
rapid  progress  been  made  hi  the  past  15 
years.  Today  we  are  able  to  study  these 
processes  as  they  occur  in  mammals  by 
the  use  of  mammalian  cells  grown  out- 
side the  body  in  tissue  culture.  We  know 
that  genetic  information  is  stored  in 
microscopically  visUde  structures  of  ttie 
cell  nucleus,  chromosomes  and  more 
q?ecifloally  in  the  molecules  of  DNA,  con- 
tained in  these  chromosomes. 

The  present  status  of  treatment  of 
these  diseases  is  quite  imsatisf  aotory.  FV>r 
the  most  part,  treatment  is  limited  to  the 
corrections  oi  symptoms  as  these  de- 
vdop.  as  in  the  use  of  antibiotics  to  con- 
tnd  lung  infections  encountered  in  cystic 
fibrosis.  Prevention  by  genetic  counsel- 
ing has  been  of  limited  use,  and  interu- 
terine  diagnosis  f oUowed  by  abortion  has 
to  date  had  only  limited  application. 
However,  early  diagnosis  by  amniocen- 
tesis, which  Involves  drawing  off  a  small 
amount  of  fluid  surroimding  the  fetus 
and  culturing  the  cells  for  chromosomal 
and  biochemical  analysis,  has  been  help- 
ful in  diagnosing  the  presence  of  Tay- 
Sachs  disease  «um1  also  cystic  fibrosis,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  genetic  dis- 
eases. 


llie  problem  of  genetics  of  disease  is 
"r^"  today.  This  Institute  proposes  to 
establish  the  study  of  genetics  and  ge- 
netic diseases  as  a  formal  program.  They 
are  conducting  at  present  a  critical  and 
highly  professional  review  of  the  entire 
field.  Already  in  fiscal  year  1971  they 
have  provided  nearly  $30  million  in  re- 
search grant  support  and  $6  million  in 
training  and  fellowship  support  in  these 
areas  of  medical  science.  In  additicm  to 
the  all-important  continuance  of  stipport 
for  the  study  of  basic  genetic  processes, 
they  prcqxjse  certain  areas  for  initial 
targeted  concern:  first,  to  stimulate  re- 
search directed  toward  the  identificatitxi 
of  the  so-called  hetercMsygote  carrier — 
the  apparently  well  individual  who  car- 
ries in  his  genetic  stock  a  defective  gene 
which  might  lead  to  serious  disease  in 
his  offspring. 

Second,  to  proceed  with  the  all  impor- 
tant but  laborious  task  of  "mapping"  the 
hmnan  chromosomes.  We  have  barely 
begun  to  locate  the  thousands  of  known 
genes  in  human  chromosomes.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  mapping  of  the  23 
himian  chromo6<Hne  pairs,  which  contain 
all  the  necessary  information  to  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  body,  is 
surely  more  challenging  and  more  rele- 
vant to  hiunan  welfare  than  is  the  voaip- 
ping  of  the  moon. 

Genetics  will  be  their  main  thrust  in 
the  coming  year,  but  they  also  have  pro- 
grams in  other  basic  medical  sciences: 
pharmacology-toxicology,  trauma,  auto- 
mation of  diagnostic  laboratory  instru- 
ments, the  clinical  subjects  of  diagnostic 
radiology  and  anesthesiology. 

Last  year  this  committee  increased  the 
Institute's  budget  request  by  $17,696,000. 
T^ie  committee  earmarked  $10  million 
for  a  special  program  in  gmetics. 

An>roxlmatdy  159  awards  will  be 
made  against  the  funds  which  were  pro- 
vided. They  are  distributed  among  shE 
Institutes.  They  all  relate  to  problems  of 
genetics  and  genetic  chemistry.  There 
are  ill  awards  totaling  $5,632,297  to 
general  medical  sciences;  21  awards  to 
alletrgy  and  infectious  diseases;  10  to 
arthrtUs  and  metabolic  diseases;  13  to 
child  health  and  human  development; 
three  to  cancer  and  one  to  the  Neuro- 
logical Institute. 

They  are  budgeting  $38,828,000  for 
genetics  reseeroh  and  training  in  1972. 

Tben  are  over  1,000  different  diseases 
which  are  b^eved  to  be  genetically 
transmitted  or  in  which  genetic  mecha- 
nisms appear  to  have  a  highly  significant 
nde. 

The  Institute  continues  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  advancement  of  the  field  of 
biomedloal  engineering.  Its  objective  is 
to  support  the  effective  introduction  of 
engineering  into  fundamental  and  ap- 
plied tdomedical  research  smd  quality  re- 
search training  in  the  area.  Its  present 
and  planned  program  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  laboratory  functions 
through  q>ecific  research  grants  and 
contracts  in  the  areas  of  first,  develop- 
ment and  automation  of  new  and  more 
reliable  analytical  tools  for  the  clinical 
laboratory;  second,  devel(^?ment  of  ap- 
propriate con^Niter  hardware  for  Identi- 
fication and  control;  third,  development 
of  proper  laboratory  rtandards  to  assure 
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the  validity  and  uniformity  of  clinical 
latwratory's  measurements. 

Long-range  plans  Include  first,  the  es- 
taUishment  of  10  to  12  genetics  research 
and  training  centers  at  major  medical 
schocds.  Second,  the  creation  of  approxi- 
mately 15  clinical  research  and  demon- 
stration centers  in  teaching  hospitals; 
third,  additional  funds  for  individual  re- 
search project  conducted  by  quaUfled  in- 
vestigators In  genetics.  Fourth,  provision 
of  centralized  services  and  resources  for 
use  of  scientists  and  dinlcal  investi- 
gators. Fifth,  development  of  multldis- 
dplinary  attacks  on  the  pn^lems  of 
genetic  disease  by  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional postdoctoral  and  special  fellow- 
ships. 

Studies  in  pediatric  pharmacology  have 
revealed:  First,  nearly  all  drugs  taken  by 
the  mother  pass  to  the  fetus  through  the 
placenta ;  second,  drugs  that  pass  through 
the  placental  barrier  can  be  identified 
in  the  infant  at  birth  on  two  or  three 
drops  of  blood  fmn  the  umbilical  cord; 
third,  certain  drugs  frequently  taken  by 
mothers  during  pregnancy  are  highly 
toxic  to  the  infant. 

NIH — NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CHILD    HEALTH 
AMD  HUMAN  DIVXLOPICXIIT 

The  committee's  figure  for  this  Insti- 
tute is  $109,668,000,  an  increase  of  $6,- 
436.000  over  the  request  and  $15,992,000 
over  1971. 

This  Institute  conducts  and  sponsors 
researeh  on  hiunan  biology  encompass- 
ing the  entire  llfe^jan.  Program  empha- 
sis for  1972  will  be  in  popxilation  researeh 
and  in  child  health. 

Institute-supported  investigators  have 
reported  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  all 
births  in  the  United  States  between  1960 
and  1965  were  imwanted.  Thus  preven- 
tion of  only  imwanted  births  during 
those  years  would  have  reduced  the  U.S. 
population  growth  by  4.7  millicoi. 

For  1972  the  President's  budget  in- 
cludes $37,718,000  for  the  support  of  pop- 
ulation research  and  training,  an  increase 
of  $9,600,000  over  the  1971  level. 

For  the  pcnnilatlon  and  reproduction 
program  there  are  increases  of  $6,100,000 
under  research  grants,  $1  million  under 
the  laboratory  and  clinical  research,  and 
$2,500,000  under  collaborative  research 
and  developmoit. 

In  1971  we  have  $28.1  million  for  all 
PWUlation  researeh.  For  1972  it  is  $37.7 
million,  an  increase  of  $9.6  million. 

The  Institute's  plans  far  1972  include 
increasing  support  for  the  Center  for 
Population  Researeh.  Institute  su^orted 
studies  have  shown  that  in  the  United 
States  an  estimated  one  out  of  5  million 
women  have  neither  adequate  informa- 
tion about  nor  access  to  family  planning. 
The  Federal  Government's  policy  is  that 
every  child  should  be  a  wanted  child  and 
that  every  couple  has  the  right  to  infor- 
mation and  services  necessary  for  plan- 
ning their  families.  Achieving  this  policy 
requires  that  information,  services,  and 
more  nearly  perfect  means  of  contraoep- 
ti^  than  presently  exist  be  available  to 
all. 

During  1972  the  contraceptive  develop- 
ment program  will  begin  concentrating 
on  new  or  approved  practical  aiH>roaches 
and  by  1973  it  will  include  many  phases 
of  drug  development,  from  syntheses 
through  clinical  testing,  involving  close 


cooperation    with    the   pharmaceutical 
industry. 
Center  for  population  research  cur- 

renUy  supports  a  number  of  studies  in 
the  area  of  prostaglandin  research.  Pros- 
taglandins are  hormone-like  substances 
that  have  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  ef- 
fects. At  the  present  time,  there  are  14 
known  prostaglandins  which  are  widely 
distributed  in  mammalian  tissues  in  very 
small  amounts.  These  are  among  the 
most  potent  chemicals  ever  discovered; 
one-billionth  of  a  gram  produces  marked 
effects.  On  the  horizon  are  many  poten- 
tial medical  uses. 

In  the  area  of  population  researeh, 
these  include  induction  of  labor,  thera- 
peutic abortion,  contraception  and  treat- 
ment of  male  sterility.  Prostaglandins 
could  be  of  tremendous  use  in  widespread 
fertilitv  rn"*-oi. 

','         CONTRACKFTITX    MXTHODS 

No  currentiy  available  contraceptive 
method  is  fialy  satisfactory  and  the  In- 
stitute is  directing  researeh  efforts  to  de- 
velop new  ones.  To  date,  the  contracep- 
tive development  program  at  the  Insti- 
tute has  consisted  primarily  of  directed 
fundamental  researeh  relevant  to  the 
eventual  production  of  new  agents  useful 
as  contraceptives.  During  1&72  this  pro- 
gram became  more  product  oriented,  and 
by  the  end  of  1972  it  will  include  many 
phases  of  drug  development  from  syn- 
thesis through  clinical  testing.  Our  goal 
is  to  develop  several  new  methods  of  fer- 
tility regulation  before  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Institute,  there  are  about  8'/^  million 
women  using  the  pill,  which  would 
make  about  20  percent  of  womoi  in  the 
reproductive  age.  About  2  million  loops 
are  in  use. 

In  the  area  of  population  control,  pre- 
liminary findings  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  humanity  is  midstream  in  a  revo- 
lutionary change  in  its  processes  of  re- 
production. This  is  a  transition  from 
wastefully  iiigh  death  and  birth  rates  to 
a  more  efiQcient  and  humane  reproduc- 
tion with  much  lower  death  and  birth 
rates.  This  "demographic  transition" 
suggests  s<Hne  optimism  for  the  future 
rates  of  world  population  growth. 

Research  on  aging  should  be  intoisi- 
fied,  the  committee  feels.  Twenty  mUUon 
people  are  over  the  age  of  65.  but  two- 
thirds  of  our  medical  expendiWres  were 
for  those  persons  over  the  age  of  65.  The 
Institute  continues  to  support  research 
on  aging  by  scientists  at  universities, 
hospitals,  and  research  Institutions. 

HIH NATIONAL   «TB    INSlllUTE 

llie  figure  for  this  Institute  decided 
on  by  the  committee  is  $36,022,000,  which 
is  $3,383,000  over  the  budget  request.  It 
is  an  increase  of  $5,616,000  over  1971. 

The  National  E^e  Institute  was  created 
in  1968  to  conduct  and  support  basic  and 
applied  research  on  disease  problems  of 
the  eye. 

This  past  year  has  been  marked  by 
significant  and  exciting  advances  in  re- 
search, most  notably  in  the  field  of  dis- 
eases of  the  retina,  which  accounts  for 
40  percent  of  all  blindness  in  the  UjS. 

Two  Institute  grantees  have  shared 
Nobd  inlaes  for  their  work  in  studying 
the  visual  system. 


Research  is  also  hoping  to  find  better 
ways  of  treating  retinal  detachment. 
NEI  grantees  have  explored  the  use  of 
cryosurgery,  intense  cold,  in  reattaching 
the  retina.  Several  studies  indicate  that 
cryosurgery  may  enable  the  treatment  of 
some  retinal  detachments  on  an  outpa- 
tient basis  without  need  for  ho^tal- 
ization. 

Research  progress  on  cataracts. — Al- 
though cataract  surgery  has  become  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  practice,  technical 
improvements  in  the  procedures  are  still 
being  achieved.  A  5-year  evaluation  has 
shown  that  a  suction  technique  is  supe- 
rior to  convoitional  surgery  for  remov- 
ing cataracts  in  infancy,  childhood  and 
adolescence  and  may  also  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  older  patients. 

The  Institute  will  also  support  the  de- 
velopment of  better  instruments  and 
techniques  for  microsurgical  re^iair  of 
eye  wounds,  such  as  the  laser  beam.  A 
further  area  of  emphasis  will  be  on  bio- 
medical engineering  investigations  to 
develop  reading  and  mobility  aids  for 
tiie  blind  and  near  blind. 

NIH — ^NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  ENVTEONlOafTAI. 
HEALTH    SCIENCES 

The  committee's  figiue  for  this  Insti- 
tute is  $26,436,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $1,165,000  over  the  re(iuest  and 
$6,446,000  over  1971. 

This  Institute  has  progressed  remark- 
ably during  its  first  5  jrears  of  existence, 
and  many  major  strides  have  been  made. 

T^OB  mission  of  this  Institute  is  to  pro- 
vide a  scientific  foundaticm  to  assist  the 
control  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  resolve 
environmental  health  problems.  They 
se^  to  identify  and  better  understand 
the  chemical,  physical  and  biological 
factors  in  the  environment  which  are 
most  likely  to  affect  man's  health.  For 
agencies  like  the  newly  created  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  this  knowl- 
edge will  form  the  basis  for  establishing 
effective  contnd  measures. 

There  are  many  problems  associated 
with  developing  chemicals  to  satisfy  the 
ccmflicting  demands  of  the  American 
housewife  for  clean  clothes  on  one  hand 
and  the  guardians  of  public  health  and 
conservationists  who  wish  to  presNre 
our  ecological  balance  on  the  other  hand. 
This  Institute  had  a  notable  part  to  play 
in  the  resolution  of  this  dilemma  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

The  detergent  industry  developed  a 
compound  known  as  NTA  in  the  hope  of 
using  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  trouble- 
some phosphates  traditionally  used, 
"niey  did  tests  on  NTA  and  said  it  would 
dissolve  and  would  be  nontoxic.  They  en- 
visioned use  of  more  than  1  billion  pounds 
of  the  chemical  by  1975.  This  Institute 
was  asked  by  the  Water  Quality  Admin  - 
istration  to  test  it  for  sure,  and  found 
that,  while  it  was  nontoxic  by  itself,  when 
combined  with  other  chemicals  usually 
found  in  water,  it  was  in  fact  toxic.  The 
detergent  industry  then  vcduntarlly 
modified  its  plans  for  immediate  use  of 
NTA. 

Another  problem  this  Institute  has  in- 
vestigated relates  to  the  nitrate-nitrite 
exposure.  In  collaboration  with  their 
university-based  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  Centers,  they  have  expired  and 
delineated  the  extent  of  diseases  from 
nitrite  exposore.  Spedflcally.  theee  In- 
vestigations indicate  that  current  levels 
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In  baby  food  In  the  TAilted  States  present 
no  health  problem. 

There  are  presently  six  of  these  En- 
vironmental Health  Science  Centers.  To- 
tal funding  for  the  centers  this  next  year 
wiU  be  $3.1  million.  They  vary  in  size 
and  program,  and  range  in  fimding  from 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
$900,000. 

This  Institute  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  effect  on  human  health  of  en- 
vironmental pollutants  ttxxD.  any  sector. 
They  are  working  closely  with  EPA. 

This  will  mark  the  first  year  that  this 
Institute  will  have  enough  research  space 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  the  full 
range  of  required  laboratory  programs. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  Institute  in 
1966,  resources  have  iMgfmltted  the  ini- 
tiation of  programs  in  only  a  few  of  the 

M71 


many  areas  which  need  investigation. 
The  amounts  requested  for  1972  will  per- 
mit extension  of  investigations  into  the 
actual  and  potential  effects  on  human 
health  brought  atwut  by  a  rapidly 
changing  envlranment.  Ih  addition  to 
the  intramural  research  activities,  there 
is  an  extramural  program  which  includes 
grants,  fellowships,  et  cetera. 

The  Institute  awards  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  prlrate  nonprofit  institutions  cov- 
ering a  broad  range  of  research  activities 
in  the  fields  of  environmental  health. 

Listltute-supported  scientists  continue 
to  Investigate  a  broad  spectrum  of  known 
and  potential  environmental  hazards. 
Pesticides  constitute  a  large  segment  of 
this  effort.  Efforts  continue  toward  the 
isolation,  identification  and  testing  of 
airborne  gases  and  particulates  to  deter- 


mine the  toxic  effects  of  chronic  loir- 
levd  exposure  to  these  contaminants. 

NIH — U3EASCH  nsOTTICKS    (GXNXKAL  KSSKABCH 
ST7FFORT  GXAMTS) 

The  committee  has  provided  $71,948.- 
000  for  research  resources,  which  is  $3.- 
879,000  over  the  budget  and  $5,517,000 
over  1971.  nils  division  also  administers 
the  general  research  support  grants, 
along  with  their  own  division,  for  a 
grand  total  of  $127,160,000.  The  commit- 
tee's figure  for  general  research  support 
grants  Is  $55,212,000,  which  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  of  $6,012,000  and 
$1,012,000  over  1971.  They  receive  this 
$55,212,000  from  other  Institutes  as 
shown  below. 

The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated amounts  to  be  provided  by  each  of 
the  contributing  appropriations : 


1972 
•sUaiato 


Comoiitttt 
bill 


National  Institulas  of  Health: 

National  Cancer  Institute JS,901  000 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Instiiiita 8,127,000 

NatioaallRstitutaoiOantalRMMrcii l,02t,000 

National  Institute  o(  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 

Diseases 8,123,000 

National  I  nstitute  of  Nauratofieal  DitWMt  and 

Stroke 5.027.000 

National  Institat*  ef  AHero  *"d  rnltctiws 

Diseases 5.044.000 

National  I  nstitute  o(  General  Medical  Sciences.       6, 978, 000 


$5,275,000 

7,267,000 

908,000 

7.243.000 


$6,052,000 
8.325,000 
1,040.000 

8.301,000 


4,481,000  5,136.000 


4,494,000 
6.218.000 


5. 148. 000 
7.126,000 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estiniate 


Cotnmtttee 
bin 


National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 

N-S!I,!l??'"*r!b-,:-^ 13.909.000  J3.475.000 

National  Eve  I  nstitute I  551  000  1  381  000 

National   Institute  o(  Environmental  Health 

Sei'new 485.000  431,000 

Subtotal,  NIH 46  173  000  41  173  000 

Health  Senices  and  Mental  Health  Adminjstral' 

tioo:  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 8,027.000  8.027.000 

Tow 54.200,000  49, 200, 000 


»,  980. 000 
1,585,000 

491,000 


47. 185, 000 
8, 027, 000 


55.212.000 


To  a  large  extent,  general  research 
support  grants  provide  fimds  for  the 
youngw  investigator,  the  investigator 
\^o  needs  a  small  amount  of  support 
while  he  is  obtaining  baseline  data  prior 
to  submitting  a  grant  application  to  the 
NIH.  This,  along  with  the  biomedical 
sciences  support  grants  allow  Institutions 
to  quickly  redress  the  kinds  of  imbal- 
ances that  are  likely  to  develop  where 
relatively  well-established  investigators 
get  the  large  amounts  of  research  sup- 
port. Using  general  research  support 
money  an  institution  can  initiate  the  up- 
grading of  neglected  areas  through  the 
purchase  of  modem  equipment  and  the 
recruitment  of  new  research  persOTmel. 
These  funds  are  also  valuable  in  the 
stabilization  of  high  quality,  ongoing  re- 
search which  may  be  floundering  throu^ 
underfunding. 

GSNXBAl.  KKHEAICH  gUPPOKT  OMkXm 

In  1972.  these  grants  will  be  awarded 
to  approximately  333  institutlODS— 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  public 
health,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
and  nuning,  hospitals,  nonacademic  re- 
search institutes,  and  State  and  munici- 
pal health  departments.  Over  one-half  of 
the  funds  will  be  distributed  to  schools 
of  medicine.  With  few  excepticDs  these 
grants  may  be  spent  for  the  direct  costs 
of  research  and  research  training  at  the 
discretion  of  the  recipient  institution. 
Such  costs  include  salaries,  student  sti- 
pends, research  equipment,  and  sunilies 
and  numerous  other  needs. 

In  September  1970,  in  keeping  with 
the  expressed  Intent  of  this  committee, 
the  Division  of  Research  Resources  was 
reorganized  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education  and  was  established 
as  a  free-standing  research  Division  of 
the  NIH.  This  status  will  provide  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  Division's  programs 
of  support  of  research  resources  and 


general  research  support  and  how  they 
complement  and  underglrd  much  of  the 
research  project  grant  support  of  the 
categorical  institutes. 

The  animal  resources  program  Is  an 
important  part  of  this  Division.  Their  ob- 
jectives are  to  first  upgrade  institutional 
laboratory  animal  medicine  research  and 
care;  second,  maintain  specialized  ani- 
mal models;  and  third,  develop  the  na- 
tional resources  of  seven  primate  re- 
search centers  that  seek  to  extend  stud- 
ies on  primates  to  the  diseases  of  msmy 
by  providing  sources  of  healthy  primates 
in  the  United  States  and  the  proper  en- 
vironment needed  to  undertake  such 
studies. 

All  major  medical  research  and  edu- 
cational institutions  require  a  c(»npre- 
henslve  animal  resources  program.  Over 
half  of  the  biomedical  research  effort  in 
NIH  grant-eligible  instituticms  is  de- 
pendent on  the  use  of  animals. 

Scientists  utilizing  DRR-supported 
animal  resources  are  also  working  ac- 
tively in  the  area  of  child  developmmt.  A 
group  of  specially  trained  researchers  in 
a  primate  center  have  completed  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  normal  fetal  devel- 
(vment  in  monkeys. 

TUs  division  participates  direcUy  and 
indirectly  in  the  total  NOH  effort  to  find 
a  cure  for  cancer.  Also,  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  dlvl- 
sioQ  are  utilized  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search on  the  causes  and  cure  of  heart 
disease.  PVu*  example,  during  the  pcut 
year,  a  team  of  researchers  at  a  general 
clinical  research  center  developed  a  new 
simple  method  of  diagnosing  diseased 
arteries. 

A  ORS  funded  pilot  project  led  to  the 
development  of  a  rechargeable  nlck^ 
cadmium  battery  for  use  as  an  Implant- 
able cardiac  pacemaker.  This  recharge- 
able pacemaker,  one-third  the  size  of 


conventional  models,  was  cited  as  one  of 
the  100  most  significant  inventions  of 
1970. 

HIH — JOHN  K.  rOOAKTT  IMTmNATIONAI.  CXNm 
rOE   AOVAMCE    STUST    IN   THX    HXALTH    BCIKNCIS 

The  committee's  figure  for  this  item  is 
$3,763,000.  which  is  an  increase  over  the 
request  of  $444,000  and  over  1971  by 
$81,000. 

The  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  advanced  study  in  the  health 
sciences  is  designed  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pand the  continuing  effort  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  UJ3. 
Government  to  broaden  the  knowledge 
base  of  the  biomedical  sciences.  The  cen- 
ter serves  as  the  focal  point  for  the  inter- 
national activities  of  the  NIH  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
imt^naUonal  postdoctoral  fellowships 
program,  the  Pogarty  schtdars-ln-resi- 
dence  program,  the  conference  and  son- 
inars  program.  International  Visitors 
Center  and  the  special  foreign  currency 
program.  Public  Law  480. 

The  UJ3.  contribution  for  the  Oorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  was  transferred  in 
fiscal  1971  from  the  appropriation  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Alha^  and  In- 
fectious Diseases  to  this  appropriation. 

This  laboratory,  located  in  Panama, 
provides  the  highest  level  of  scientific 
and  technical  auiH>ort  in:  virology,  para- 
sitology, malariology,  serology,  bacteriol- 
ogy, pathology,  hematology,  and  medical 
entomology.  The  world  problems  of  to- 
day have  reemphasized  the  continuing 
public  health  Importance  of  malaria, 
viral  Infection,  Intestinal  parasites,  and 
other  diseases  conmion  to  tropical  areas. 
Our  contribution  to  this  laboratory  i« 
$500,000.  set  by  law. 

This  Institute  is  developing  its  capac- 
ities to  emphasize  and  encourage  inter- 
action within  the  medical  and  scioitiflc 
ctunmunlty  of  the  world  through  several 
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ongoing  programs,  such  as  conferences 
and  seminars  and  the  Pogarty  scholars- 
in-residence.  Among  other  elements  of 
cooperation  and  advanced  study  is  an 
organized  program  of  bilateral  coopera- 
tion and  a  newly  designed  effort  to  ob- 
tain useful  scientific  Information  from 
a  variety  of  foreign  countries.  Including 
Eastern  Elurope.  In  addition,  they  are 
continuing  the  administration  and  man- 
agement of  Uie  international  postdoc- 
tortd  fellowship  program,  the  Interna- 
tional Visitors  Center  and  tiie  special 
foreign  currency  program,  where,  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  allocation  of  for- 
eign currencies,  they  have  enlarged  re- 
search abroad  in  those  selected  coimtries 
where  Public  Law  480  funds  axe  avail- 
able. 

MIB NATIONAL    LIBRABT    OP   MEDICINB 

The  committee's  figure  for  this  item  is 
$22,781,000.  which  Is  an  increase  over  the 
request  of  $800,000.  It  is  $1,271,000  over 
1971. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  ap- 
propriation consists  of  12  separate  items 
and  activities,  many  of  which  are  not 
what  one  would  expect  in  your  ordinary, 
everyday  library — but,  then,  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  is  anything  but  an 
ordinary,  everyday  library. 

The  administration  recommended  $1 
million  to  fund  the  library's  training 
grant  program  for  1972.  This  program  is 
authorized  by  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Extension  Act  of  1970,  and  is 
Intended  to  help  meet  the  Nation's  need 
for  medical  librarians  and  other  medical 
information  specialists.  The  funds  would 
allow  support  of  11  such  grants  for  an 
estimated  100  trainees. 

Special  scientific  project  grants  are 
intended  to  support  outstanding  scholars 
in  full-time  analysis  and  documentation 
of  major  advances  in  the  health  sciences, 
the  results  to  be  published  as  mono- 
graphs on  advances  in  biomediclne.  For 
1972,  the  $95,000  recommended  for  this 
program  would  provide  support  for  three 
projects  by  highly  qualified  scholars. 

A  research  grants  program,  to  develop 
methods  of  processing  and  making  ac- 
cessible the  rapidly  growing  body  of 
biomedical  information,  would  be  fimded 
at  $600,000,  permitting  the  sup]x>rt  of 
14  noncompeting  continuation  grants 
and  three  new  awards  in  this  area. 

Library  research  grants  would  be 
fimded  at  $2,105,000.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance and  incentive  for  improving  the 
basic  materisQs,  equipment,  and  services 
of  medical  libraries,  such  as  acquisition 
of  books,  cataloging,  binding,  new  equip- 
ment, and  the"  like.  This  level  of  fimding 
will  support  165  continuing  grants  and 
241  new  ones. 

The  regional  medical  libraries  grants 
program  is  intended  to  develop  a  system 
of  regional  medical  libraries  with  the 
scope  and  depth  necessary  to  supple- 
ment significantly  the  services  of  local 
medical  libraries  in  each  region.  A  fund- 
ing level  of  $2,002,000  will  allow  contin- 
uing support  of  the  10  active  regional 
libraries. 

Publications  support  grants  assist  in 
the  development  of  useful,  selected  pub- 
lications to  help  American  health  pro- 
fesdonals  digest  and  utilize  the  tremen- 


dous output  of  new  informati(m  in  the 
biomedical  sciences.  The  request  of 
$290,000  will  provide  support  for  14 
projects. 

The  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for 
bi(Hnedical  communications  provides  a 
mechanism  for  the  transfer  of  computer 
and  communications  technology  to  im- 
prove biomedical  research,  medical  edu- 
cation, and  health  care  delivery.  Last 
year,  the  center  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  on-line  bibliographic  access  in  more 
than  30  hospitals,  libraries,  and  medical 
research  facilities.  The  center  has  ex- 
perimented with  satellite  oommunica- 
tions  for  voice,  data  facsimile,  and 
analog  signals  and  has  planned  a  major 
experiment  with  Alaska  to  test  this  new 
communication  modality.  The  requested 
funding  for  1972  of  $1,398,000  will  allow 
this  test  and  the  development  of  the  ini- 
tial portions  of  a  network  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  It  will  provide  aug- 
mented in-house  staff  for  the  coiter  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  managerisd 
and  teciinology  transfer  functions. 

The  National  Medical  Audiovisual 
Center  administers  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  and  use  of  biomedical  audio- 
visuals  in  schools  of  the  health  profes- 
sions and  throughout  the  biomedical 
community.  The  proposed  funding  level 
of  $2,127,000  will  allow  expansion  of 
these  activities. 

An  appropriaticm  of  $8,125,000  would 
provide  for  continuation  of  the  basic  op- 
erations of  the  library  itself,  and  the  re- 
quest of  $1,237,000  for  the  toxicology  in- 
formation program  would  allow  tlie  li- 
brary to  further  develop  and  refine  this 
information  system. 

Support  for  staff  review  and  approval 
of  grants  would  total  $704,000  in  1972. 
and  $2,298,000  Is  provided  for  program 
direction,  which  includes  direct  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  office  of  the  director 
office  of  administrative  management,  the 
office  of  public  Information  and  publica- 
tions management,  and  payment  to  NIH 
for  centrally  furnished  services. 

The  committee  increase  of  $800,000  is 
not  included  in  the  above  amounts,  but 
would  be  added  to  the  library's  extramu- 
ral programs. 

NIH BX7ILDINC8  AND  FACZUTIBS 

The  committee's  figure  for  this  item  is 
$3,565,000.  which  Is  the  same  amount  re- 
quested. ^ 

Two  million  dollars  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  would  go  for  the 
design  of  the  first  phase  of  permanent 
facilities  at  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.. 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences,  which  is  now 
housed  in  temporary  leased  quarters. 

Replacement  of  the  incinerator  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  Hamilton, 
Mont.,  will  take  $325,000  of  the  funds, 
and  $1,240,000  Is  for  repair  and  improve- 
ments to  the  existing  NIH  plant. 

NIH — OmCB  OP  THB  DIKECTOS 

The  committee's  figure  is  $11,442,000 
for  this  item.  It  Is  the  same  amoimt  as 
the  budget  request  and  $556,000  over 
1971. 

This  increase  Is  to  cover  imcontroll- 
able  costs  such  as  withln-grade  salary 
increases,  and  to  provide  two  new  posi- 
tions to  expand  program  evaluation  ac- 
tivities. 


NIH — Bcmmpic  Ac-ri VITUS  ovkkseas  (sprul 

PORKIGN   CrnXXNCT   PSOOBAM) 

The  committee's  figure  for  this  pro- 
gram is  $25,545,000,  which  is  the  budget 
figure.  It  is  $3,449,000  less  than  1971. 

The  request  for  1972  provides  for  an 
estimated  75  new  projects  and  additional 
support  for  approxunately  30  on- going 
projects.  Research  in  the  fields  of  popu- 
lation and  family  planning;  nutrition; 
and  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services,  parUciilarly  in  the  area 
of  maternal  and  child  health,  will  be 
emphasized.  The  programs  of  biomedical 
research  and  health  communications  will 
be  strengthened. 

This  program  Is  supported  entirely  by 
foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  U.8. 
which  have  been  determined  by  the 
Treasury  to  be  in  excess  of  normal  U.S. 
needs  in  the  coimtries.  Payments  are 
made  for  necessary  expenses  for  conduct- 
ing research  and  other  activities,  as  au- 
thorized by  law. 

WELPAKE SHS— GKANT8   TO    STATES    PO» 

PUBLIC     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  single  item 
In  this  bill  is  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
public  assistance.  It  accounts  for  56  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  in  this  bill. 
Exc^H  for  $46  million  for  child  welfare 
grants  and  $687,000  for  assistance  to 
repatriated  U.S.  Nationals,  the  entire 
amount  represents  a  computation  of  the 
share  of  State  and  local  expoidltures  for 
welfare  and  medical  assistance  which  the 
Federal  Government  wUl  be  required  to 
pay  in  1972  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Members  may  recall  that  earlier  this 
year  we  had  a  supplemental  request  on 
this  item  of  $1,047  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  this  amoimt  was  in  the  cunount  of 
$8  billion  plus.  Tills  pest  year  it  was  over 
$9.6  blUion,  and  matched  l^  some  $7 
billion  of  State  money.  In  this  bill  we 
have  $11,411,693,000,  and  as  I  said,  we 
will  probably  expect  a  supplemental  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  billicm.  Ttiis  has 
to  be  the  fastest  growing  smd  most  alarm- 
ing expenditure  of  not  only  the  Federal 
Government,  but  our  State  governments 
as  well,  and  signals  the  real  need  for  re- 
form. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
1972  programs  will  provide  social  services 
for  14.773.000  persons. 

As  of  May  1971.  a  total  of  9,452,000 
persons  were  on  our  APDC  rolls.  This  is 
Indeed  a  shocking  figure.  And  unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  noncontrollable  expenditure 
from  our  point  of  view. 

If  we  would  have  retained  in  our  bill 
the  section  208  that  would  have  limited 
expoiditures  in  this  field  this  fiscal  year 
to  110  percent  of  what  was  spent  last 
year,  we  could  save  $244  million,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  big  Industrial  States 
that  cause  us  most  of  the  problem,  such 
as  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  would  be 
seriously  hurt  by  this  kind  of  limitation. 
And  I  do  regret  that  we  could  not  be  in 
a  position  of  imposing  some  kind  of  re- 
straint on  this  program  at  this  end. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  lOB  PUBLIC  A88I8TANCB. 
ASSIST ANCX  TO  KXPATBIATXD  U.S.  NATIONALS 

The  request  was  for  $687,000,  which 
the  committee  provided. 
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OBAjrtS  TO  VTATn  lOB  rUSLIC 
KSDICAL   ABSIBTANCS 


ANCS. 


The  request  was  for  $3,827,619,000, 
provided  by  the  committee. 

This  is  $611,477,000  over  1971. 

Federal  financial  participation  in 
medicaid  payments  varies  frran  a  minl- 
mimi  of  50  percent  to  a  maximum  of  83 
percent  depending  upon  the  per  capita 
Income  of  ttie  State.  Federal  program  re- 
quires that  eligible  recipients  include,  as 
a  minimum,  all  persons  receiving  or  eli- 
gible to  rec^ve  maintenance  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  eli- 
gible children  imder  21  who  are  not  in 
families.  In  addition.  States  may  elect  to 
cover  certain  medically  needy  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  help  only  with  their 
medical  bills  and  hence  do  not  recetye 
maintenance  payments  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Medical 
Services  Administration,  begun  in  1970 
and  completed  in  1971.  has  expanded  the 
Federal  role  to  provide  more  health  serv- 
ices to  eligible  recipients.  New  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  on  utilization  of 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and  new 
management  information  systems  are 
bcdng  devised  to  improve  the  States'  abil- 
ity to  manage  and  control  their  costs. 

Administrative  initiatives  are  being 
taken  to  generate  savings  of  $70  million 
to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  fiscal  year 
1971  supplemental  budget  request.  These 
initiatives  consist  of  a  more  critical  re- 
view of  the  utilization  of  medical  services 
in  order  to  reduce  hospitalization  and 
substitute  nursing  home  or  ou^atient 
care  for  hospitalization.  In  addition,  the 
requirement  for  prior  authorization  for 
extended  stays  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  the  establishment  of  fee  sched- 
ules for  doctors  and  dentists,  and  im- 
proved surveillance  of  claims  processing 
will  yield  additional  savings. 
na — GKAms  to  STAia  fob  fobuc  uuoBsiMcm, 

SOCIAL   SUVIUXS 

The  request  was  for  $838,200,000,  which 
the  committee  provided. 

This  Is  an  Increase  over  1971  of  $81,- 
814,000. 

Services  are  provided  to  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
and  to  the  adult  categories  of  recipients 
under  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  and  aid 
to  the  blind.  Grants  are  made  to  States 
based  upon  a  rate  of  Federal  financial 
participation  of  75  percent  for  AFTX; 
and  either  75  percent  or  SO  percent  for 
tibe  adult  programs. 

During  1971.  43  States  have  separa- 
tion of  services  from  the  determination 
of  eligibility  to  some  extent,  including  29 
with  some  experience  in  all  categories, 
and  14  with  some  experience  in  only  one 
category.  More  than  810,000  families  and 
2,128.000  children  are  receiving  one  or 
more  social  services  under  the  AFDC 
program.  Some  of  the  malor  services  with 
respect  to  AFDC  are  homemaker.  coun- 
seling, family  planning,  family-life  edu- 
cation, assistance  in  child  rearing,  home 
and  financial  management,  day  care,  in- 
home  child  care,  help  In  obtaining  and 
utilizing  health  serricee,  legal,  housing, 
self-support,  educatton,  and  programs  to 
max1mlw>  the  educational  and  social  de- 
velopment of  chUdren. 


It  Is  expected  that  adult  services  will 
be  extended  to  aU  States  and  that  the 
quality  of  services  will  be  improved.  The 
number  of  adults  being  provided  protec- 
tive services  Is  expected  to  increase  from 
101,000  to  125,000.  The  number  of  clients 
being  provided  services  in  helping  them 
to  leave  instituticuis  and  preventing  im- 
necessary  instltutionaliaatlon  by  helping 
them  to  remain  in  their  own  home — "in- 
home"  services — is  expected  to  increase 
from  65,900  to  115,000.  New  services  will 
be  developed  for  50,000  adults  living  in 
community-based  housing  and  other  so- 
cial care  institutions. 

<mAim  TO  BTATXS  rOB  PT7BLZC  ASSIBrAKCX, 
■lATB   AMD  LOCAL  TBAimifO 

The  budget  request  for  $43,866,000  was 
provided  by  the  committee. 

This  is  a  decrease  from  1971  of  $1,- 
204.000. 

Under  the  1962  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Federal  flnnnclftl 
participation  at  the  75-percent  rate  is 
available  to  States  for  costs  of  training 
public  assistance  staff  or  persons  prepar- 
ing for  employment  in  public  assistance 
agencies.  The  1967  amendments  require 
States  to  provide  for  the  training  and  ef- 
fective use  of  subprofessionals  as  com- 
munity service  aides  and  of  volimteers. 

This  program  enables  State  and  local 
public  assistance  agencies  to  provide  ed- 
ucational leave  for  employees,  stipends 
for  individuals  preparing  for  employ- 
ment, agency  in-service  training  pro- 
grams for  employees,  and  educational 
and  training  grants  or  contracts  for 
services. 


TO   STATIB   FOB   PUBLIC 
KAZNTBirAlf  CB  ABSBTAXOC 

The  budget  request  for  this  item  was 
$6,665,321,000,  which  the  committee  pro- 
vided. This  is  $1,038,032,000  over  1971. 

SRS — GBANTS  TO  STATBS  FOB  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCX 
CHILD  WBLPABX  BBtTICBS 

The  committee  provided  the  budget  fig- 
ure of  $46  million,  which  ts  no  change 
fr«n  1971. 

Child  welfare  services  are  authorized 
under  title  IV-B  of  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  es- 
sential child  welfare  services  to  children 
in  their  own  homes,  or  in  foster  homes 
or  Institutions. 

Children  referred  for  child  welfare 
services  by  other  welfare  agencies, 
courts,  schools,  police,  and  neighbors  to 
public  chUd  welfare  agencies  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  poor.  These  services  are  ex- 
tended to  children  in  need  of  such  serv- 
ices without  regard  to  financial  need, 
legal  residence,  race,  or  religion.  Each 
State  receives  a  uniform  grant  of  $70,000 
and  an  additional  grant  which  varies  di- 
rectly with  child  population  imder  21  and 
inversely  with  average  per  capita  income. 
The  basic  statute  establishes  a  rate  of 
betweoi  33%  to  66%  percent  Federal 
financial  participation.  However,  due  to 
bxidget  constraints,  the  Federal  financial 
participation  was  8  percent  of  total 
costs— $563  million— in  1970  with  a  pro- 
jected decrease  each  year  thereafter. 

"Uxxn  than  338,000  famHies  and  611,000 
children  are  receiving  services  imder  this 
program.  State  wdf  are  departments  are 
continuing  their  efforts  to  reorganize  and 
coordinate  the  family  and  child  welfare 


services  programs  as  required  by  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  of  1967.  Most 
have  also  started  the  process  of  separat- 
ing the  staff  functions  of  determining 
eUg&ility  for  financial  and  medical  as- 
sistance from  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices. Ehuing  1971,  State  and  local  funds 
will  make  up  approximately  93  percent 
ol  the  total  fimds  expended,  with  Federal 
financial  participation  being  7  percent. 


nfcximvBs   amd 
tbahchto 

The  committee's  figure  for  this  item  is 
$181,136,000  which  is  $16  million  below 
the  amount  requested.  This  is  $109,356.- 
000  over  1971. 

Tlie  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  authorized  a  work  incentives 
program  designed  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  emplojrment,  work  experience, 
and  training  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents receiving  support  from  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. This  training  and  incentives  ac- 
tivity of  the  program  is  funded  by  HEW 
and  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  grants  go  to  State  agencies  to 
provide  individuals  with  concentrated 
amounts  of  manpower  and  training  serv- 
ice essential  to  insure  that  they  are  even- 
tually placed  in  full-time  employment. 
Qrants  are  made  to  manpower  agencies 
based  upon  an  80  to  20  percent  matching 
basis — the  Federal  share  being  80  per- 
cent and  the  State  giving  20  percent. 

WXLPABB — BBS — WOBX  IWCBNX1VB8 — CHILD  CABS 

The  committee's  figure  is  $78  miilioD 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  request,  and 
$51,600,000  over  1971. 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  require  that  child  care  serv- 
ices be  provided  to  all  WIN  participants 
who  need  such  services.  These  services 
begin  at  the  time  the  Onplojonent  Serv- 
ice is  prepared  to  enroll  the  parent,  until 
other  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

Child  care  is  provided  on  a  full-time 
basis  for  preschool  children  and  on  an 
after-school  basis  for  older  children.  This 
is  designed  to  permit  WIN  participants 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  programs 
offered.  Orants  are  made  to  States  based 
upon  a  75  to  25  percent  matching  rate — 
the  Federal  share  being  75  percent  and 
the  State  giving  25  percent. 

WXLFARB — SRS — BBRABnJTAnOir    SEBVICB8    AND 

FAdLmxS 

BASIC      STATB     OtAMTB — BXCIION      B 

The  committee's  figure  on  this  item  is 
$518  million,  which  is  the  budget  request. 
It  Is  $15  million  over  1971. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
provides  for  allotment  of  Federal  fimds 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  need 
as  measured  by  a  State's  population  and 
its  per  capita  income.  Federal  ftmds  re- 
quested for  1972  will  match  State  funds 
of  $134,683,463. 

In  1971  an  estimated  130,000  public  as- 
sistance recipients  were  provided  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  and  of  this 
number  approximately  37,500  were  re- 
habilitated during  the  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  each  public  assistance  re- 
cipient removed  from  the  welfare  rolls, 
that  the  resultant  annual  savings  to  wel- 
fare win  amount  to  approzimatdy  IfiSO, 
not  counting  the  humanltartam  benefits. 
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productive   contribution  to   society   in  ties.  This  new  act— Developmental  DIs-  continued  in  1972  at  the  1971—  $9  mll- 

eamings    and    finished   products,   and  ability  Services  and  Facilities  Construe-  Uon— level.  Authorized  by  titie  HI  of  the 

taxes.    Approximately    300,000    persons  tion  Amendments  of  1970— Public  lAw  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  this  pro- 

now  on  wdfare  rolls  are  estimated  to  91-517— was   being   Implemented    diar-  gram  allocates  fUnds  on  a  formula  basis 

have  a  dlsablUty  and  rehafailltation  po-  ing  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1971,  and  to  States  having  an  approved  State  idan. 

tential.  It  is  expected  that  in  1972,  promulgation  Local  oomm\mlties  provide  25  percent  of 

In  1972  an  estimated  51,000  recipients  of  regulations,  policies  and  procedures  the  cost  the  first  year,  40  percent  the 

will  be  rehaUlitated  imder  this  program,  for  full  implementation  will  be  com-  second,  and  50  percent  for  the  third  and 

In  addition  to  these  Indivldnals,  basic  pleted.  Approximately   15  construction  subsequent  years.  During  1970  and  1971, 

State  granto  will  iHovlde  fundi  to  reha-  projects  will  be  approved.  about  700  oommtmity  programs  were 

billtato  others  in  the  following  categories:        Because  of  the  late  program  startup,  supported,  food  and  nutrition  programs 

Bo^Bl  swnirity  diBBbUity  uuuranoe  nearly  all  of  the  1971  funds  will  be  avaU-  are  an  Important  part  of  this  activity. 

XMDttOtiaiim        31,200  able  for  program  purposes  in  1972,  pro-  Authorized  by  the  1969  amendments  to 

oonsetioaai  rahabututtoo 18, 700  vidlng  a  program  level  of  about  $22  mil-  titie  in  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  the 

AiooholioB    le.TOO  lion.  areawide  model  program  is  directed  to- 

NtfooUo    addicts 1, 800         WBLFABB— BBS— BKHABiLrrATioN  sBBvicss  wbhI  reduction  and  rtimination  of  bar- 

MentoUy  Ul 2'SS                            "^  PAcnjnBs  riers  which  prevent  older  people  from 

SSJSd'SSSJ "iiiii^ii::::::::    SiSS  «*««  '^  ™-  dbvbx,pmbi.tallt  dibak«:  Uvlng  mdependenOy  and  parttdpatog 

SSSr  Snl  oClbuiSgam!  mwi                                  same*  nosvrt  obawtb  meaningfully  in  community  life.  In  1971, 

im'pairtd : 17,600       The  committee  provided  for  $23,575,-  10  areas  were  selwted  for  funding  for  a 

Haart  dlaeoae,  cancer,  and  stroke 11.800  qOO   which  is  no  change  for  either  1971  total  of   $2,200,000,   the  $5,200,000  re- 

^mal  oord  ln)urle8 —         300  or  1972.  quested  for  1972  would  provide  for  con- 

wBLTABa   — II    trwitBmTATioK  sBBTuaB  AKD        Thc  highcst  prlorlty  of  these  programs  tinuation  of  these  projects  and  the  ini- 

TtauToa  Is  to  reorient  and  restructure  the  pat-  ttation  of  several  new  ones. 

BKHABttiTATioN  8BBTICB  PBOj^rs  tcms  of  scrvices  to  bc  more  individual-  Planning  and  operations  funds  would 

The  committee's  figure  Is  $52,210,000,  »2ed  and  tiierapeutic  and  to  design  com-  remain  at  the  19711evel— $4  minion, 

which  is  tiie  budget  request  It  is  $24,660.-  munity  oriented  approaches  to  help  re-  T^e  budget  orlglnany  Propoeed  a  re- 

000  over  1971  duce  the  dependency  of  the  developmen-  dtiction  in  funding  for  the  community 

This  is  a  priority  initiative  to  expand  taUy  disabled.  programs-$3,650.00<>--but     a     budget 

the  States'  capability  to  rehabiUtate  w(d-        Projects  supported  under  this  activity  amendment  restored  this, 

fare  lecipients,   and   the   increase   re-  Provide  part  of  the  cost  to  improve  care  Authorizations:  Community  programs, 

quested  for  fiscal  year  1972  wUl  support  ^  mental  retardation  institutions;  to  $30  minion;  planning.  $5  mlUlon:  and 

special    expansion    projects    in    which  Initiate   and   expand   community   pro-  areawide  projects.  $10  mmion. 

States  win  serve  an  additional  45,000  sxams;  for  the  habilitation  and  reb&-  jpibcial  pboobakb  fob  th»  Aooro— vosxbb 

pubUc  assistance  recipients  and  of  this  bUitetion  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  oBAinirABBMTB 

number  rehabUitate  approximately  14,-  o"ier  handicapped  individuals;  and  for  ^^^  requested  figure  is  $10,600,000. 

000  wittiln  the  first  fuU  year.  concomitant  specialized  training  ^^^  ^  ^^^  change  from  1971.  The  com- 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Voca-  ,  ^*^**?^J*  ^**?         .^*    ™I*  mittee  provided  tills  amount, 

tional  RehabUltatton  Act  authorized  Uie  facUitated    by   Federal   Project    grants  Elective  July  1.  1971,  this  program 

expansion  grant  program.  Federal  grants  °^«,  *f  J^^' P'?4.^'^L?J^^  wM^lSfmSl    to    tiie    new  IIS^ 

are  made  to  State  vocational  rehabUlta-  P^flt  agencies  and  organizations,  unl-  ^ency^ 

tion,  otiier  pubUc,  or  private,  nonprofit  H'^^f    "«*    *^    ^2Sfi  ^f*™?S^-  Autoorized  by  titie  VI  of  the  Older 

agencies  of  up  to  90  percent  of  tiie  cost  MatcWng  rate  varies  wiUi  different  types  ^^J™  ^%,  iw 5,  tills  is  a  project 

of  projects  to  expand  beyond  normal  "^  »F*""- .                _,„           _^  ._  grant  nroEram  which  provides  opportu- 

growtti  Uie  number  of  disabled  persons        The  1971  prop^  wiU  support  63  new  gj^  ?o?  to!rin^e-Sl.9S)  f or  S  In- 

belngrehabnitated.  SrovS^^l  p?cJ"teTro^rS^^^^  SSSi  sL7$t?S?^a'Supl«lder 

wBLFAB»-.«»-BBHA«^^rA™»  s»vic»  ^  K^lS^tSS^^d^t™^  f^r  14^^  perscns  to  Contribute  to  tiic^commuM^ 

FAciLiTiBs  ^  individuals  at  a  cost  oMsSo.OOO.  ^  tiie  retirement  y^rs. , The  program 

vocATiowAL  BBHABiLiTATioN   FAciLmra  *.tu  lii^xiTiuiuwo  »i,  "^"° "      '"•      '  focus  Is  ou  a   1-to-l   relationship  be- 

Punds  available  in  1971  wiU  support  r~zL  -  ^.4^,~>  ./4.iu  anH  a  rhiid  with 

The  committee's  figure  is  $3,051,000,  72  new  projecte  and  82  projects  pre-  twe«i  a  matiire  adult  and  a  chUd  wiui 

which  was  not  requested.  It  is  $1,750,000  yiously  approved.  These  projects  provide  ^P^  "^„^„.^„f^  «.„,  rhiiriren  in 

on  1971.  service  to  6,660  and  ti^dning  for  389  in-  F<»*er  grandparents  serve  cWldrea  m 

Grante  are  made  for  Uie  constiiiction  SJSvlS^at  a  c<S  of  $5,500  000.  State  and  Private  Jta^tutions  ^dday- 

of  new  buUdings,  acquisition,  expansion,  vunds  available  in  1971  wiU  suoDort  "^  centers;  hi  general  and  pediatric 

remodeling,  alteration,  and  renovation  of  coSStfon  of  359  proJectHreSS  ^r^^tlf '  S.Sv^T'^;  mSSS 

existing  buUdings  and  for  initial  eqirip-  approved. -Hiese  projects  make  possible  SSl^^.^'^fS  Sie^dtl  i^°?iS 

ment.  The  cost  of  constaniction  may  in-  the  provision  of  services  to  93,340  indi-  **'«*^»^-  .^*J^J?^w 

elude  tiie  cost  of  arohitectural  fees  and  viduSls  at  a  cost  of  $9,775,000.  P'"!S°°  ™  J^f/!^;  a  atinend 

acquisition  of  land.  The  1972  funding  request  wiU  support  .^Jf^  «^'*?**^?  ff^nS  S^ 

These  grants  are  made  to  pubUc  or  the  cai«i»uauSbf   130  proJectTpre-  ot  $1.60  an  hour  »^  8^«^!«^* 

oUier  nonprofit  rehabUltation  faculties.  ^oudTwproVed  providing  services  to  ^'^  ?f^'A**f^  t^^.^SLS^u 

The  Federal  matching  rate  ranges  be-  S  ««  retaxdates  wid  staff  training  for  cent  of  the  total  cort  oj  Uie  PW*^ 

tween  33  Va  and  66%  percent  S'oSe  nSSJ  at  a  cost  of  $6,ISSoo.  !!SSSiS^*"SiSr?SiSte    hS^ 

In  1971,  one  grant  wiU  be  issued  to  the „,.^^™^..    _,w».w.   .n.   .«  grandijarents.    These    oenenis    mciuae 

RehabUltation  Institute  of  Chicago  for  wh.fabb-.b5-hb«im^fbo<«aim    foe   ths  gt^pgnds,  transportation,  meals,  medical 

the  next  phase  of  the  project.  The  total                  .  .  ^    ..  ^^       .  ,     ^w,  .. examinations,  workmen's  compensation. 

Federal  share  of  this  project  is  estimated  The  total  funding  request  for  ^te  Item  and  social  security, 

to  be  $8  mmi<m.  of  which  $3,750,000  has  was  $33,700,000.  which  the  eommltiiee  m  1965.  the  Initial  year  of  the  program, 

been  aM>roprlated  through  1971.  provided.  It  is  $5,850,000  higher  than  31  demonstration  projects  were  funded. 

wBLFAB»-sBB-E«HABiLiTATioKSBBvrcB8  ^^'^^-  Thcrc  910  cuTtentiy  68  liidlvldual  pio- 

Ain>  FACILinXS  BPKXAI.     PBOGBAMB      FOB     THB      AOMO— BTATB       gmOB    In    40    StftteS    and    PUerto    RlCO. 

0BANT8   FOB   THE   DCVBLOPMBRTALLT   DISABLED:  FLAjrHUCO  AMD  BBETICB  CBAJTI*  ThCrC  a»   188   paTtlCipattog  InstttUtlOnS 

FOBMTJLA  oBAKw  Thc  requsst  was  for  $18,200,000,  which  in  which  about  4.200  foster  grandparents 

•me  committees  figure  is  $16,215,000,  ttie  committee  provided. -IMs  is  $3  mU-  -jf^.O];" JW^^  JJJ^j^J?^ 

which  is  $5  mmion  over  Uie  request  and  "on  more  ttian  In  1971.  day  and  over  20.000  chUdren  during  a 

an  increase  of  $5  milUon  over  1971.  This  item  consista  of  three  programs:  year.                                     ^^ 

This  nroeram  orovides  formula  grants  M«t.    community    programs;    second.  The  budget  onglnaUy  pjxvojed  a  so- 

foJ^aSSirSiS^o"<rf^c2rS;  amwlde  ^ects;  «id  tiilrd.  plamilng  P-^"* «*«2°; *J^^ 

constiiictton  and  operations  of  faculties  and  operations.  J^^^^fS^fHTIa-J^^SfSp^KL^ 

for  persons  with  develc^mental  dlsabUi-  Tbe  community  programs  would  be  funding  at  the  1971  level  ror  irra. 
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waaan  TOLxrirrxn  pmoouM 

The  requested  figure  is  $5  mlUlon. 
which  the  committee  did  not  change.  It 
l8  an  Increase  of  $4,500,000  over  1971. 

This  program  is  authorised  by  title  VI 
of  the  Older  Americaiu  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  and  was  created  on  September 
17.  1909,  when  the  1909  amoidments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  became  law. 

The  RSVP  program  is  authoriaed  at 
$15  millkm,  and  the  $5  minion  requested 
for  1972  will  provide  opportunities  for 
I4>praximately  29,200  volunteers,  com- 
pared with  3,000  volunteers  in  1971.  It 
would  permit  the  funding  of  the  10  pro- 
grams begun  in  1971  f«-  their  sectMid 
year  of  operation  and  allow  for  the  initi- 
ationof  80  new  programs. 

RSVP  structures  useful  roles  for  older 
persons  as  vcdunteers  providing  needed 
services  in  or  through  community  agen- 
cies. Many  of  the  volunteers  are  recruit- 
ed, trained,  and  assigned  in  groups  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agmdes  and 
organizations  in  their  own  or  nearby 
ovnmunities.  The  primary  focus  of  tte 
sorices  provided  is  on  direct  social  serv- 
ices to  people.  However,  for  those  older 
persons  unable  or  unwUIing  to  engage  in 
this  type  of  activity,  other  needed  serv- 
ices will  be  developed  In  the  volunteer 
projects  such  as  sewing,  repair  of  rec- 
reatitm  equipment,  and  so  forth,  not  re- 
quiring direct  involvement  with  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  social  services  include  visiting  with 
aged.  ill.  or  handicapped  persons:  assist- 
ing ill  or  aged  persons  with  personal 
shopping:  working  as  tutors  with  under- 
achievers  in  schools ;  assLsting  in  provid- 
ing recreational  activities  for  the  aged 
and  the  institutionalized  of  all  ages:  as- 
sisting rohabiUtation  agencies  in  activi- 
ties to  rehabilitate  the  mentally  and 
I^iyslcally  disabled :  counseling  older  per- 
sons on  good  consumer  practices:  and 
giving  individualized  care  and  attention 
to  hospitalized  children.  All  services 
rendered  will  be  in  addition  to.  not  a 
dufdicatlon,  services  being  performed  by 
employed  woilcers. 

Wn^FAJO 818 — KBSXASCH      AITD      TKAZmWO 

The  committee's  figure  is  $92,465,000, 
which  is  $23,315,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. This  Item  includes  a  budget 
amendment  of  $2,150,000  to  maintain  the 
research  and  training  efforts  for  the  ag- 
ing at  the  1971  level.  The  entire  increase 
over  the  budget  request  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  rehabilitation  and  social  work 
training  programs,  to  maintain  them  at 
the  level  of  the  1971  appropriation. 

■XSSABCH    AMD   TBAIMINO BESIAKCB  :     SOCIAL 

AND  mXRABmrATIOM  pxojsctb 

The  budget  reqxiest  was  for  $24,125,000, 
the  figure  provided  by  the  ccanmittee. 


AND    TBAIMINO RXBEABCH  : 

MAIMTZNAMCB  FBOJXCT8 


INCOME 


( 


The  budget  request  for  $11  million  was 
provided  by  the  committee,  unchanged. 
It  is  a  $2  milllcm  increase  over  1971. 

This  entire  amount  is  requested  to 
fund  research  projects  inltii^ed  in  prior 
years.  Approximately  $7,200,000  wiU  be 
used  to  cover  the  cost  of  operations  for 
the  Seattle-Denver  experiment  and  $3,- 
500,000  for  the  Oary  experiment.  The  re- 
maining $300,000  will  be  used  to  continue 


a  project  with  the  Urban  Institute  for 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and 
research  related  to  the  experiments. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  the  in- 
come maintenance  projects  win  be  com- 
pletedin  1974. 

HEW  money  to  date: 

mwona 

FlBCBl  ywr  1970 W 

Fiscal  year  1971 9 

Total  .— 17 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1973 11 

Tlie  Gary  project  Is  estiiinated  to  have 
a  total  cost  of  $11  or  $12  million.  There 
is  no  such  estimate  for  the  Seattle-Den- 
ver project. 

BE8XABCH     AMD     TBAZMmO BX8XABCH :     SPKCIAI. 

CXMTKBS 

The  committee  provided  $12,375,000, 
the  budget  request.  This  is  a  cut  of  $2,- 
543,000  from  1971. 

Funds  requested  will  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Research  and  Training 
Special  Centers  at  the  1971  level,  in  such 
research  area  as  "flotation  therapy," 
mental  retardation  in  impoverished 
areas,  outreach  programs,  drug  and  alco- 
hol addiction,  and  so  forth. 

The  decrease  of  $2,543,000  results  from 
the  nonrecurring  ccmstructlon  cost  for 
the  Nati<mal  Center  for  Deaf /Blind,  and 
reduced  continuation  cost  of  regional  re- 
search institutes. 

RESBABCH    AMD    TBAININa — TBAIMINO: 
BBHABIUTATION 

The  committee  provided  $33,065,000. 
which  is  an  increase  of  $18,415,000  over 
the  budget  request  and  maintains  the 
1971  level. 

BEBKABCH    AMD    TBAIMIMG TBAIMIMG: 

COMMTTMirr    SBBVICBS 

The  committee  provided  $8,900,000, 
which  Is  the  1971  figure,  and  $4,900,000 
over  the  budget  for  1972. 

SZ8KABCH  AMD  TBAIMIMO — TBAIMIMG: 
AGIMO 

The  committee  provided  $3  mlUion,  no 
change  from  1971. 

The  original  estimate  for  1972  for  this 
Item  was  $1,850,000.  However,  a  budget 
amendment  raised  the  amount  to  the 
1971  level. 

The  Justification  says: 

For  tbe  Title  V  training  grant  program  an 
additional  Sl.lSO.OOO  will  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  15  aging  training  programs 
at  current  levels  of  operation.  The  number 
Of  long-term  and  short-term  students  sup- 
ported wUl  remain  at  approximately  415. 

SOCIAL    AMD    BBHABIUTATION     ACrlVITUS    OVXB- 
SBAS — SPBCIAL  FOBEICN  COBBKMCT  PBOGBAJI 

The  committee  provided  $8  million, 
which  is  a  decrease  from  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $2  million,  but  an  Increase  over 
1971  of  $4  million. 

The  1972  Increase  of  $5,775,000  would 
provide  for  an  incerase  of  61  new  proj- 
ects in  nine  foreign  countries  In  which 
currencies  In  excess  of  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  are 
available.  This  request  wiU  also  provide 
travel  fvmds  for  an  Increase  of  nine 
American  ttnA  foreign  nationals  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Interchange  of  experts 
program  over  the  121  travelers  in  1971. 

WXLFABB BBS — BAIJ^BIBB    AND    KXPBNSES 

Hie  committee  provided  $39,537,000, 
which  is  an  increase  over  1971  of  $3,- 


655,000.  It  is  $944,000  below  the  budget 
request. 

Some  of  the  requested  Increase  is  built 
in.  but  100  new  positionB  and  $1,894,000 
are  requested  as  a  program  increase. 

Thirty  additional  positions  are  re- 
quested to  strengthen  program  control 
efforts  over  community  service  pro- 
grams end  to  provide  better  financial 
control  over  formula  grant  programs. 

Included  In  the  estimates  is  $375,000 
for  contract  support  of  the  Increased 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  fraud 
and  Incorrect  payments  in  the  public 
assistance  caseload. 

The  70  additional  positions  are  re- 
quested for  regional  operations  to  pro- 
vide greater  technical  assistance  and 
leadership  to  the  States  In  Improving 
their  control  over  the  community  serv- 
ices and  medical  assistance  programs 
and  to  provide  for  better  surveillance 
over  theoe  programs  to  Insure  that  ex- 
penditures are  necessary  for  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  State  plans. 

SSA rATMXNTS  TO  SOCIAL  8BUUBITT  TBUBT 

puMua 

The  total  requested  was  $2,465,297,000, 
which  the  committee  provided.  This  is  a 
reduction  from  1971  of  $134,589,000. 

The  amount  of  funds  required  for  Fed- 
eral matching  of  premiums  paid  by  or  for 
individuals  in  the  volimtary  medical  in- 
surance program  Is  dependent  on  the 
number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram and  the  premium  rate  which  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated. 

AppropriatiCHi  estimates  for  payments 
to  the  trust  fimds  for  the  cost  of  hospital 
insiirance  for  the  uninsured,  noncontrib- 
utory  military  service  credits,  and  retire- 
ment benefits  for  certain  imlnsured 
persons  aged  72  and  over  are  based  on 
benefits  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  individuals 
protected  by  these  provisions  of  law  and 
the  related  administrative  and  interest 
costs. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  average 
number  of  enrollees  in  the  supplemraitary 
medical  Insurance  program  Is  estimated 
at  19,500,000.  Of  these,  9,500,000  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  reimbursed  medical 
services  and  over  $2  bilUon  in  benefits  is 
expected  to  be  paid.  Uninsured  persons 
eligible  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
win  number  1,700,000  during  1971.  and 
benefits  for  this  group  are  estimated  at 
$576  mlUion. 

Federal  fund  payments  made  to  the 
trust  fimds  in  1971  for  hosnital  insurance 
for  the  uninsured,  military  service 
credits,  and  retirement  benefits  for  cer- 
tain uninsured  persons  helped  put  the 
trust  funds  in  the  same  position  they 
would  have  been  in  had  these  various 
provisions  not  been  in  effect. 

The  average  number  of  enrollees  in  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  grow  to  19,800,000. 
The  standard  monthly  premium  rate  and 
the  Federal  matching  pajmient  will  be 
Increased  from  $5.30  to  $5.60  effective 
July  1.  1971,  essentiaUy  for  increases  in 
the  utilization  and  cost  of  covered  serv- 
ices'. Approximately  9,800,000  individuals 
will  receive  reimbursed  services  and  $2.3 
billlan  in  supplementary  medical  inrar- 
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ance  benefits  wlU  be  paid.  In  1972  ap-  social  security  before  there  was  a  reg-  responsible  for  the  processing  of  claims 

proximately    1,600,000    uninsured    per-  ular    social    security    coverage    of    the  filed   prior   to  Januai7ll973    Most 

'^H^^^^'^^^^  less  than  In  1971— wiU  be  Armed  Forces.  They  were  granted  $160  a  claims  filed  after  December  31  1972  wiU 

eligible  for  hospital  insurance  and  an  month  credit.  At  that  time  no  reimburse-  be  handled  by  the  Denartment  of  Labor 

estimated  $602  mmion  in  benefits  wiU  be  ment  was  provided  for  the  trust  funds,  and  thTsUte  wSrS?SiSi^u^ 

paid  for  this  group.  Later,  the  law  was  changed  so  that  the  agencies.                                    ^^  ^^ 

BSA— PATMBNTs  TO  SOCIAL  sBcnBTTT  iBcsT  trust  fuuds  would  be  nuulc  wholc.  The  By  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1971  260.- 

TONDs  Social  Security  Administration  is   re-  000  claims  had  been  received  and  about 

icATCBQia  PATXKMT  FOB  suiwLBifBNTABT  QUlTed  to  estimate  how  much  in  equal  150,000  determinatioiK  had  been  ^^^ 

MKDicAL  IM8TJBAMCB— MBDicABE  aunual  Installments  it  would  take  to  of  which  90,000  were  awards.  By  the  end 

The  budget  request  was  for  $1,376,400.-  ">ver  the  cost  in  benefits  provided,  plus  of  fiscal  ye«u-  1971,  an  estimated  292  000 

000,  which  was  provided  by  the  commit-  interest.  For  several  years  tois  request  had  been  received  and  about  284  000  of 

tee.  This  is  $131,118,000  over  1971.  t^as  been  $105  million.  A  new  estimate  is  these  will  be  processed,  inr-iiirtir^  141  ooo 

In  the  voluntary  medical  insurance  required   every   5  years,  and  one  has  awards. 

plan  for  those  persons  65  and  over been  made  to  cover  the  next  44  years  be-  Expentttwe* 

medicare— about  95  percent  of  those  ell-  ginning  in  1972 — $235  million.                      i»70  actual $10  S8l  000 

gible  have  chosen  to  enroll.  This  covers  Social  security  benefits  are  now  higher,     i97i  estimate 341, 194I000 

the  costs  of  physicians'  services,  home  ^nd  the  new  estimate  has  been  made  for     ^®^  estimate 884,000,000 

health  services  not  covered  under  the  *  shorter  period  than  before — 44  years                                                  

hospital  Insurance  program,  outpatient  instead  of  50 — so  this  is  why  the  new  an-              ^'*^  " —    *^*  ""^  ** 

services,  and  certain  other  medical  costs,  ^^^  Installments  wiU  be  higher.  The  expected  caseload  for  1972  is  37,- 

subject  to  certain  deductible  and  coin-  ssa— patmknts   to   social   secubitt   tbust  000    considerably    less    than    previous, 

sxirance    amounts.    Medical    Insurance  rcnrDs;  retirement  bbmbfits  por  ckbtaim  Therefore,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume 

benefits  are  financed  from  payments  of  ^»ra«8^n«n  persons  that  the  increases  hi  expenditures  wlU 

monthly  premiums  by  enrollees  and  by  The  committee  provided  $350,546,000,  stabilize  somewhat  now  that  the  backlog 

dollar  for  doUar  matching  Federal  con-  t^e  budget  request.  This  is  $20,370,000  has  been  taken  care  of.  Another  Indlca- 

tributions.  below  1971.  Benefits  were  provided  in  tion  of  this  is  the  reduction  in  personnel 

Tlie  average  number  of  enroUees  in  the  Public  Law  89-368  to  afford  some  pro-  'or  this  activity  from  601  in  1971  to  205 

supplementary  medical  insurance  pro-  tection  to  certain  persons  or  their  sur-  in  1972.  A  decrease  of  396  positions 

gram  is  expected  to  grow  to  19,800.000  viving  dependents,  who  retired  before  the  ssa— social    sbct«itt    AcnvrriEs    ovbbseas 

during  1972  from  an  estimated  19,500,000  enactment  of  social  security  legislation  (special  pobetomcubbbnctpbogbam) 

^y^^i®*^^-  ^*  *  standard  premium  rate  or  before  their  occupations  were  covered  In  fiscal  year  1971  the  Social  Seoiritv 

of  $5.60  per  month.  1972  premium  col-  by  social  security.  To  be  eligible  an  in-  Administration  had'no  programlS^ 

S"^m^f^*'t'^KtL*i?*VS!^°''  dividual  must  have  less  than  three  quar-  search    financed    wiUi    exSsTforeign 

T^^  ^^*  ^  matched  with  Federal  ters  of  coverage  and  have  attained  age  currencies.  It  requests  an  appropriation 

'V°^A,  «^*i8tments  for  underfinanclng  72  before  1968.  The  benefit  was  first  paid  for  such  a  proSm  for  fisSd  yearl^ 

of  1971  co6ts-$13,500.000-and  of  1970  in  November  1966  and  amounted  to  $35  SmSmiSve  re^h  SSSecte  IlS 

co6ts-$l5,900,00a-make    the   total    of  a  month  for  an  individual  plus  $17.50  for  wSTSSrt  to  S^JJLuaS^f  tl^oW 

$1^6,400,000  requh^i  for  1972.  an  eligible  wife.  It  was  incrSised  effective  JS  !S?vcSs  dlsSmw  Sd^^  S" 

The  amount  of  payments  to  be  made  February  1968  to  $40  and  $20.  reepec-  ^^^r^^Fthe^Sd^l^riS 

derives  from  the  exercise  by  individuals  tlvely.  and  again  hi  1969  to  $46  and^3  proRram                             ^^  security 

v^^/^*^****  ™**''  *^®  ^^  "*d  ^  '^ot  effective  January  1970.  The  number  of  Beneficiaries  recelvlnir  ch«.lt«  naiMdo 

subject  to  administrative  control  persons  receiving  benefits  under  this  pro-  UirS?3St^25?O0O^^5?S? 

ssA-PATMEMTs  TO  SOCIAL  sBcuBiTT  TBUST  visloii  reached  a  pcak  of  734,000  in  De-  The  request  was  for  $750,000,  but  ttie 

FimD.  cember  1967,  and  since  then  has  been  committee  did  not  fund  it. 

HOSPITAL  iNBUBAMcs  POB  THB  X7MIMSUBBD—  gradually  dccrcaslng  as  the  size  of  the    —     .    

u^jc^  aged  population^ting  the  digrblJS  "*-"^*"°'^  Z^t^^^  "™  "™^= 

The  budget  request  was  for  $503,351.-  requirements  decreases.  _.     y^„.^^  ««„«,♦  ^c  ^«».  *i  iqa  «Mn 

000,  which  Uie  committee  provided.  TWs  ssa-special  benepits  pob  dibablb,  coal  ooJ^w^^^^rt^d  f hi'i^i;™?;' 

is  $375,337  less  than  1971  >«»««8  000,  which  was  provided  by  the  commlt- 

The  Social  Security  Act  also  provides  The  committee  provided  $644,249,000.  SoSooo  tS  ffSS^f  S^  total L2 
a  hospital  insurance  plan  to  pay,  for  most  for  1972.»  On  December  30,  1969,  the  ♦^^.OOO.  This  is  part  of  the  total  SSA 
Individuals  age  65  and  over,  the  costs  of  President  signed  ttie  Federal  Coal  Mine  The  reauest  for  an  annual  "limitation 
hospital  and  related  post-hospital  serv-  HealUi  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Public  on^ariS^Sl  e^tSS^^  rM?«t  fw 
ices  subject  to  certain  deductibles  and  Law  91-173.  The  act  established  nation-  Se^2w^^TTdi^5i5SuS  to 
coimurance  requirements.  Coverage  ex-  wide  health  and  safety  standards  for  the  JS thSalSty  ^SuSTto^eS 
tends  to  aU  persons  entitied  to  social  coal  mining  industry.  In  addition,  title  IV  ^SS  adSstrSe^iS^to 
security  or  raUroad  retirement  benefits  Provided  for  the  payment  of  cash,  bene-  carr^S  out  tSdaJ^^tJCSiS 
and  to  practically  aU  others  age  66  and  fits  to  coal  miners  who  are  totally  dls-  S^Sment  s)!?rt?o^^S)SitflS 
over  not  entitied  to  benefits  under  those  abled  due  to  coal  workers'  pneumo-  SLdthSSic^ 
■^'''*°"-  coniosis— black  lung— and  to  widows  of  m  fiscal  vear  1972  the  cost  of  admin- 
It  is  estimated  tiiat  during  fiscal  year  coal  miners  who  died  from  this  condi-  istSlnf^d-Se  and  sS?i^re  ta^SSe 
1972  Uie  number  of  uninsured  Individ-  tion.  Pneumoconiosis,  for  tiie  purposes  of  S iSlcted  to  tacr^b?  sS^ 
uals  on  the  hospital  benefit  roUs  will  de-  these  benefits,  is  defined  as  a  chronic  SsaK  iLu?aS^^23  207ll5- h«: 
cUne  to  an  average  of  $1.6  million  from  dust  disease  of  tiie  lung  arising  out  of  ^SS^^s^^%y  tuSi^'  ^ 
the  average  of  $1.7  million  in  fiscal  year  employment  in  the  Nation's  underground  S^pleSSS'  medici  hLtmm^^  ^ 
1971.  The  r«ulting  decrease  in  benefit  coal  mines.  Under  the  act,  the  Secretiiry  S?87o  242^lS?VtotS^^^  to 
outiays  is  partiaUy  offset  by  increases  to  of  Healtti.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  SStrativT^SSli^S  twSlWO 
the    cost    and    utilization    of    covered     aomimstraave  expens^  or  $64^1.400. 

services.  -The  :97a  request  and  recommended  ap-  ^  *^/^^.*^  J?„^'!i???^P^  ^" 

Funds  for  this  item  must  be  provided  P«>Prt8tlon  includes  t«,7S4.ooo  for  payments  "fe  of  $1,109,640,000.   Provision  for   a 

by  law,  and  are  not  subject  to  admto-  °^!  ^"^  !T/T°  f^  WajKW.ooo  for  pay-  $25,000,000  unobligated  contingency  re- 

istrative  control.  Xu  f^Ao^™„^!°*^*^  °'  •384.616.-  serve  brto^  the  tot^  appropriation  re- 

000  Is  for  1972  payments.  quest  to  $1,134,640,000. 
SSA — payments    to    social    secubitt    tbdst 

r^j^fj^  SSA-UMITATION  ON  CONSTRUCTION:  TRUST  FUND 

militabt  sebvice  cbedits  ~"                                            ~           ' 

CImmr     frflm 

The  committee  provided  $235  million,  mimactvl                                                1972  rtqiMst         CommittM    MH    Cbania  from   1971  1972 

the  budget  request.  This  is  $130  million     — — 

over  1971.  JS;,'22i''S2li-. («8.W4.ooo»         ($«.ihS55>       (+J15.394.000)  Nodunti. 

The  congress  provided   men   m   tiie    ^•*^'^' <"•"*•«">  <»-"*"°>         <-^-°«'«»>        '^ 

Aimed  Forces  free  wage  credits  toward  1  ouiiatkm. 
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Comments:  Ibe  1971  spftromlatlon 
provides  $2,800,000  for  the  acqulaitloa  of 
Mtes  and  tbe  design  of  district  ofDce 
bufldlngs  in  30  sdected  cities.  The  1972 
apinofirtetioci  request  for  $18,194,000  In 
budget  authority  will  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisitloQ  of  sites  and  the  design  of 
IxdldiiWB  to  house  four  of  the  six  pay- 
msnt  centers  operated  by  the  Social 
Security  Admlnlstratloa.  Rinds  for  con- 
stnietioD  of  these  facfflttes  will  be  re- 
quested in  a  subsequent  year. 

TKK    omCX   OW   CHTTi)    DKTBJOnCKltT 

For  the  Office  of  diUd  Development, 
the  bUl  Includes  $14,251,000,  a  reduction 
of  $2,000,000  from  the  budget  request 
and  an  Increase  of  $4,434,000  over  the 
comparable  1971  aiqwoprtatlMi. 

As  noted  in  our  committee  report,  the 
funds  requested  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. Mwnt^ung  to  $378,817,000  are  not 
Induded  In  the  bill  because  the  author- 
liatiaa  for  this  program,  vdiich  Is  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  saqTlred  and  has  not  yet  been 
extended. 

Tbe  OfBce  of  ChUd  Devdi^xnent  was 
inltliJIy  established  In  1969  to  assiune  re- 
sponsibility for  (^>eratlng  Headstart  and 
to  continue  those  functions  of  the  Chil- 
(taen's  Bureau  as  mandated  by  the  act  of 
1912.  Located  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. OCD  encompasses  two  Bureaus — 
the  Bureau  of  Headstart  and  Child 
Service  Programs,  and  the  Children's 
Bureau.  The  Office  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  devdoping  and  leading  DHBW  efforts 
to  tmim>ve  and  expand  the  scope  of  vao- 
grams  and  services  designed  to  improve 
the  qiiallty  of  life  for  children  and  youth 
throughout  the  Nation. 


CBXuo  vwrnontxHT — kxsxakch 
DntomrsATioirs 


AND 


The  administration  request  for  re- 
search and  demonstratitHU  was  $13,500.- 
000,  an  increase  of  $8,000,000  over  the 
comparable  1971  level. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide flnaiidal  support  tor  special  re- 
search or  demonstration  projects  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  which  are  of  re- 
gional or  national  significance:  and 
qx>clal  inrojects  for  the  demonstration  of 
new  methods  or  facilities  which  show 
promise  of  substantial  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  child  welfare  services. 
Grants  may  be  made  at  95  percent  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  puUic  or 
other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  research  or  child 
welfare  activities.  Grantees  are  required 
to  provide  at  least  5  percent  of  totel  di- 
rect costs. 

Funds  provided  in  1971  supported  the 
following  projects: 

Development  of  a  multimedia  course  in 
child  care  for  high  scho(d  students; 

Design  of  alternative  mechanisms  for 
dbOi  advocacy  at  the  local  levd; 

Demonstrations  of  methods  to  bring 
about  change  in  institutional  care  of 
diildren; 

Demonstraticm  of  training  programs 
for  foster  parents : 

Devdopment  of  a  parent  education 
program  for  mothers  using  public  pedi- 
atric clinics;  and 

Development  of  curriculum  and  cer- 
tification procedures  for  new  career  diild 
care  workers. 


For  this  program  lor  1972,  your  com- 
mittee provided  $11,500,000.  i^ch  is  $2.- 
000,000  below  the  budget  request,  but  $6.- 
000,000  over  the  comparable  level  for 
1971.  TUs  is  more  tiian  a  dotdMlng  of 
funds  fbr  this  program,  and  the  increase 
will  ecaMe  work  in  areas  such  as  demon- 
stration of  different  modds  of  day  care; 
iDMpact  of  television  on  yotmg  ehJQdren; 
demoostrattcns  to  provide  a  male  iden- 
tic for  fatherlesB  boys;  child  devel<K>- 
ment  programs  for  children  fh>m  varied 
sodo-eeonomie  backgrounds;  and  dem- 
onstrations to  increase  the  adopticm  oi 
hard-to-iriaoe  children. 

High  priority  in  1972  will  be  placed  on 
demonstntioD  and  evaluation  of  differ- 
ent modds  for  day  care. 
crua  oktklopkxmt — wuxtb  hottsi  comfsb- 

BfOB  OIT  CHIUMKM   AMD   TOOTK 

For  this  budget  item,  your  committee 
has  provided  the  amount  of  the  budget 
request— $304,000— which  Is  $2,237,000 
bdow  the  comi)arable  flgime  for  last 
year. 

Once  each  decade  since  1909.  the  Presi- 
dent has  convened  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  CSiildren  and  Youth.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  conference  has  ccmslsted  of 
a  single  event  for  both  children  and 
jrouth,  but  the  1970  conference  was  split, 
with  the  Children's  Conference  held  in 
December  1970,  and  the  Conference  on 
Youth  held  in  the  spring  of  this  year — 
1971. 

The  funds  wUl  provide  for  follow- 
through  on  both  these  conferences  and 
phasing  out  of  the  operation. 

CHILD  UtmSJOntMMl      ■limn  Atn  SZTENm 

Salaries  and  expenses  other  than  those 
not  related  to  administration  of  the 
Headstart  program  were  not  ccmsidered 
by  the  committee.  For  non-Headstart 
8.  ft  E.  activities,  the  committee  provided 
the  budget  request  of  $2,447,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $871,000  over  the  comparable 
1971  appropriation. 

omcB  voK  civn,  bibhts 

The  committee  bill  provides  $10,830,000, 
tbe  budget  request,  for  the  Office  for 
ClvU  Rights,  an  increase  of  $2,137,000 
over  the  comparable  1971  figure. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  respon- 
sible for  administering  titie  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits 
discrimination  as  to  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  programs  and  activities 
which  recdve  Federal  flnandal  assist- 
ance. Additionally,  this  office  insures 
compliance  with  Executive  orders  <m 
equal  employment  (Hn>ortunity  at  univer- 
sities, hoq^itals.  and  other  institutions 
holding  Government  contracts. 

lUs  mm^rlation  provides  funding  of 
salaries  and  expenses  for  staff  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Ria^ts,  both  at  headquarters 
and  field. 

Compliance  enforcement:  To  date  2.- 
300  colleges  and  universities  receiving 
Federal  assistance  have  been  surveyed; 
1,100  have  been  selected  for  compUanoe 
reviews  with  470  such  reviews  completed. 
To  date  36  State  health  and  social  ser- 
vice d^Mrtments  have  been  reviewed  for 
compliance  with  onsite  visits  to  aproxi- 
mately  2.650  local  agencies  and  facili- 
ties. iTtnliirtlng  about  1.100  boa^tal  and 
nundng  homes.  To  date,  680  contract 
wnwipiiann*  reviews  have  been  conducted. 
It  is  antldpated  that  approximately  2,- 


103  nonconstruction  and  600  construc- 
tion projects  reviews  will  be  completed 
during  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  the  area  of  education,  OCR  will 
carry  out  a  stepped-up  compliance  pro- 
gram emidiasizlng  national  origin  mi- 
norilgr  discrimination  and  investigate 
compliance  status  of  those  districts  ap- 
plying for  funds  for  assistance  in  deseg- 
regation. In  the  area  of  health  and  so- 
cial services,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
plans  to  complete  State  agency  reviews 
stiU  outstandtaig  and  to  continue  provid- 
ing tnOnlng  to  State  agency  stafte  re- 
sponsible for  making  onsite  reviewB.  OCR 
plans  to  ctxnplete  5,900  compliance  re- 
views of  contractor  facilities  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972. 

DKPAsnRKTAi.  uJkMAtaaaan 

This  budget  item  Includes  funds  for 
the  following  acttvitiea  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare: 
executive  direction,  public  information, 
community  and  fldd  services,  legal  serv- 
ices, financial  management,  facilities 
engineering  and  construction,  adminis- 
trative managnnent,  and  surplus  prop- 
erty utilization. 

Itie  budget  request  for  departmental 
management  for  fiscal  1972  was  $58,- 
400,000,  and  the  committee  bill  provides 
this  amount.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  $3,297,000  over  the  c<»nparable  1971 
m^propriation  figure. 

iTXD   AOZNCnS 


TVtlM  m- 

Tuming  now  to  the  rdated  agendes, 
your  committee  did  not  consider  budget 
requests  for  several  of  them  because  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  them  for  fiscal 
1972  had  not  been  enacted,  or  because 
the  requests  were  Included  in  budget 
amendments  which  were  received  too 
late  for  consideration. 

These  agencies  are  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  %>anlsh  Speak- 
ing People,  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  Commission  on  Rail- 
road Retiremoit.  National  Ccmmilssion 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science, 
and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

NATXOMAL    LABOB    BBLATIOIfS    BOABD 

The  budget  request  for  this  agency 
was  $48,468,000  and  your  committee 
recommends  the  full  amount,  which  is 
$6,641,000  above  last  year. 

The  funds  are  requested  to  enable  the 
agency  to  process  the  anticipated  38,600 
unfair  labor  practice  and  representation 
cases  to  be  filed  in  this  fiscal  year.  This 
Is  a  total  increase  of  12  percent  in  unfair 
labor  practice  work,  and  5  percent  in 
representation  work  in  1972.  They  be- 
lieve these  estimates  to  be  on  the  con- 
servative side. 


IfATtOWAI. 


lATIOlf    BOABD 


For  the  Natitmal  Mediation  Board,  the 
committee  bill  provides  $2,796,000,  the 
amotmt  of  the  request  and  $342,000  over 
the  1071  levd.  As  stated  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  major  porticm  of  the  re- 
quested increase  is  to  raise  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  neutral  members  of 
adjustment  boards. 

B*n.BO>n    BnXBXKKMT    BOABD 

The  committee  bill  indudes  $20,757,- 
000,  the  amount  of  the  request  and  $788,- 
000  over  last  year.  As  noted  in  our  re- 
port, this  aivropriation  is  to  pay  the 
dghtii  of  10  yearly  installments  on  the 
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amoimt  due  tbe  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count for  credital^e  military  service  by 
railroad  wariLers  through  June  30.  1963. 

FXBBBAX.  MtDIATIOir  ADS  CONOXUATIOir  SXBVICB 

TWs  agency  would  be  funded  at  a 
level  of  $10,289,000.  the  amount  of  the 
request  and  an  increase  of  $563,000  over 
the  1971  level.  The  increased  funds  will 
be  iised  primarily  for  increased  pay  costs 
and  for  increased  travel  incidents  to 
training  programs  for  mediators. 

UJ.   SOLDIBS'  BOMB 

The  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  under  this 
bill,  would  receive  a  trust  fund  ativro- 
priation  of  $11,353,000  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  is  the  amount  of  the 
request  and  $796,000  over  the  1971  ap- 
propriation. The  bill  also  includes  $80,- 
000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  request, 
for  capital  outlay.  Ilils  is  $48,000  bdow 
last  year. 

OCCTTPATIOIfAL  SATETT  AlTD  HXALTH  BBVtBW 

COMIUBSION 

Finally,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  would  be 
provided  $400,000  under  this  bill— the 
amount  of  the  request  and  $325,000  over 
last  year.  The  Commissi wi  was  started 
this  spring  and  is  made  tip  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Preddent.  Its  f  unc- 
ticm  is  the  adjudication  of  occupaUcHial 
safety  and  health  enforcement  sM;Uons 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  are  contested  by  employers,  by 
employees,  or  by  representatives  of  «n- 
ployees. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentieman  on  the  levels  of 
the  President's  recommendations?  I  was 
under  the  impression  the  committee  dis- 
regarded most  of  them  and  went  over 
the  Preddent's  recommendations  by 
over  $100  million. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  true.  There  are 
changes  which  are  in  prospect  if  we 
will  give  them  an  opportimi<7  to  be  en- 
acted. We  have  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  are  currently  languishing, 
but  which  hopefully  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  Congress.  Hopefully 
we  would  like  to  see  those  enacted  into 
legislation  so  we  can  see  those  improve- 
ments in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man f  rcHn  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentieman. 
before  he  leaves  the  text  before  him. 
give  me  again  the  figures  and  the  years 
with  respect  to  the  increases — from  $3 
billion  to  what  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  was  saying  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  getting  more  and 
more  involved  in  this  whole  business  of 
health.  Since  1960  when  the  Federal 
Government  was  Involved  to  the  extent 
of  $3.5  union,  to  the  point  where  now 
we  see  a  figure  of  $22.2  billion  tills  year 
in  this  whole  health  field.  So  we  have 
been  doing  a  condderable  amount  in  the 
past  several  years  particularly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Ux.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  What  is  the  antidpated 
total  budgetary  deficit  for  this  year  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  the  gentieman  well 
knows,  there  was  a  planned  deficit  of 
sometiiing  like  $11.2  billion.  In  view  of 
the  add-ons  to  appropriation  biUs  thus 
far,  and  revenues  not  meeting  those  pro- 
jected earlier  in  the  year,  I  would  not 
be  suprised  to  see  a  defidt  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  in  excess  cd  that  for 
1971,  so  it  would  have  to  be  in  excess 
of  $22  bilU(«i  or  $23  billion. 

That  is  why  we  are  making  the  pdnt 
here  today.  Even  though  we  have  added 
$321  million  to  the  bill  we  would  hope 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  would  stand  by  oiu*  recommenda- 
tions and  not  add  an  additional  $230 
million  or  more  that  will  be  proposed  in 
a  package  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  woiild  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman I  certainly  concur.  I  even  won- 
der whether  we  ous^t  to  add  $321  mil- 
lion or,  as  the  gentleman  has  pdnted 
out,  really  $565  million  to  the  budget, 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yidding.  Does  the  $14  million- 
plus  which  the  gentieman  referred  to  as 
being  on  public  assistance  rolls  take 
into  accoimt  titie  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1971  which  recentiy 
passed  the  House? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  You  mean  the  so-called 
welfare  reform? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  talking  about  a 
total  figure  indudlng  old-age  assistance, 
disabled,  and  those  on  AFDC. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Will  we  not  have  that 
figure,  more  than  $14  millicm,  whether  or 
not  title  IV  of  the  Social  Seciulty  Amend- 
ments of  1971  finally  becomes  law? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  Just  saying 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  guaranteed  annual  wage  provision 
descril}ed  as  the  family  assistance  plan 
of  the  bill  we  recently  passed  here  in  the 
House.      

Mr.  MICHEL.  Right.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  question  but  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  this  in  the  first  few  years 
we  were  going  to  have  an  additional  ex- 
penditure, but  it  seems  to  me  over  the 
long  haul,  after  a  4-  or  5-year  period  of 
time,  if  the  vrork  incentives  portion  of 
that  legislation  is  really  effective,  we  may 
still  have  some  opportunity  tot  eating 
into  this  ever-increasing  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  simply  drawing  benefits 
without  working. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn 
now,  if  I  may,  to  address  myself  specifi- 
cally to  those  additional  views  expressed 
by  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yatbs)  and  several  other  members  of  the 
full  committee. 

lliese  separate  views,  as  th^  appear  in 
our  report,  are  fraught  with  all  kinds  of 
discrepandes  and  misstatements  of  fact. 

Tbe  separate  views  said  that  "the  ad- 
ministration requested  trimming  activi- 
ties for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 


for  1972  to  $1,283  million."  The  actual 
request  was  nauly  $9  million  higher,  as 
can  be  noted  in  the  table  appearing  on 
page  66  of  our  report. 

In  the  $100  million  cancer  initiative,  if 
it  is  induded,  that  amount  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  enacted  last  year  and  not 
"significantly  bdow  last  year's  budget," 
as  my  colleagues  state. 

Mr.  YATES.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  in  Just  a  moment. 
Let  me  make  a  couple  of  other  points,  and 
then  the  gentieman  can  ask  his  ques- 
tions. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  when 
you  look  at  the  appropriation  for  the  re- 
search Institutes  on  a  comparable  basis, 
the  administration's  budget  represented 
a  real  increase  of  more  than  $25  million 
over  the  1971  level.  And,  when  you  look 
at  the  NIH  research  budget  on  a  2-year 
basis,  the  total  increase  in  this  bill  plus 
the  increases  added  last  year  represent  a 
35  percent  bigger  NIH  research  budget 
over  1970— an  additional  $348  mllllan. 

My  colleagues  charge  that  four  Insti- 
tutes were  cut  sharply  below  last  year's 
budget  level  l^  the  administration.  This 
is  simply  not  the  case.  Two  of  them  were 
cut  by  a  total  of  $7  millicm — out  of  a  total 
budget  of  $1.48  bllli(Hi— and  these  two 
were  more  than  restored  by  our  commit- 
tee. Beddes  restoring  everything  to  the 
1971  level,  we  added  approximately  6  per- 
cent for  a  cost-of -research  increase,  and 
approved  all  the  increases  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

With  respect  to  the  Ccmcer  Institute, 
the  additional  views  of  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  and  his  colleagues  say  that 
"the  administration's  1972  budget  rec- 
ommended a  further  cut  in  NCI  funds 
bdow  the  fiscal  year  1971  levd."  This  is 
simpiy  not  true.  There  was  an  increase, 
though  quite  modest,  in  addition  to  the 
much-heralded  $100  million  increase. 

Now  would  the  gentieman  like  me  to 
yield  to  him  at  this  point? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yidding. 

The  gentieman  continually  turns  back 
to  the  1971  levd.  Does  not  the  gentieman 
think  that  we  ought  to  look  forward  and 
not  backward  in  looking  at  our  aK>ropri- 
ations?  Why  does  the  gentieman  use  a 
levd  like  1971  when  admittedly  the  ap- 
propriations for  health  were  at  a  low 
level.  The  high  point  of  the  NIH  appro- 
priations was  in  1969.  In  1970  and  1971 
those  fiscal  year  appropriations  were 
lower  than  that  year  generally.  Now  we 
are  looking  at  the  1971  budget.  The  per- 
centages that  the  gentieman  speaks  about 
of  Increase  I  do  not  think  confound  the 
points  that  we  made  in  oiu'  sep€u:«te  and 
dissenting  views.  The  fact  is  that  the  in- 
creases made  by  the  administration  over 
1971  were  woefully  inadequate  and  the 
c<Bnmlttee  did  not  add  significantly  to 
those  inadequate  levels. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentieman  is  cer- 
tainly entiUed  to  his  opinion,  but  I  want 
to  go  on  and  point  out  a  few  other  dis- 
crepandes in  the  remarks  of  the  gentie- 
man, because  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
these  views  were  taken  in  no  small  part 
from  the  so-called  coalition  for  full 
funding,  whatever  that  is,  and  a  good 
deal  of  their  Information  was  outdated. 
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I  think  I  shoold  make  the  point  here 
that  the  approved  unfunded  backlog  for 
the  National  Cancer  mstltate  Is  $21.3 
million. 

The  Increase  of  $104  mllll<m  that  Is 
being  provided  In  1972  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  fund  this  backlog.  If  this  Is 
determined  to  be  the  most  iwoduetlve 
approach.  The  Director  of  MIH  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  they  would  not  fund 
the  lowest  priority  approved  research 
grant  appllcatlois  without  additional  re- 
view and  oostslderatlon. 

Now,  tr  I  might  turn  to  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  our  oHnmittee 
has  provided  a  $16  mllllcm  Increase  over 
the  budget  which  actually  represents  a 
$20  million  Increase  over  the  comparable 
figures  for  fiscal  year  1071.  To  keep  this 
whole  thing  In  perspective,  I  should  point 
out  and  would  remind  you  that  in  fiscal 
year  1971  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
received  a  $35  mllll<»i  Increase  over  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  a^ain  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  goitleman  from 
Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5  additKmal 
minutes. 

Mr.  MTI.IJnt  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yidd  to  me  to 
make  a  little  announcement  about  the 
flight  that  is  in  progress? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  that  purpose. 

rUOHT    OF    APOIXO    IS 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mn,LER 
of  California  was  Edlowed  to  speak  out  of 
<»tler.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif (Nrnla.  I  hope  I  do 
not  destroy  the  line  of  thought  of  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnois,  but  I  know  you 
are  all  Interested  in  knowing  that  the 
test  that  was  made  earlier,  aroimd  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  was  very  success- 
ful and  the  vehicle  Is  on  its  way  proceed- 
ing in  a  normal  fashion  toward  the  moon. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  good  news,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
trom  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatzs),  my  dear 
friend,  and  his  colleagues  charge  that 
"restrictive  budgets  have  compelled  the 
Heart  Ihstitute  to  cut  back  on  a  number 
of  its  majcn-  research  projects."  And  they 
say  that  "the  famous  Frsmxingham 
study  of  the  causal  factors  contributing 
to  heart  disease  has  been  terminated  for 
lack  of  funds." 

Again,  my  colleagues  are  in  error.  The 
Pramingham  study,  far  from  being  ter- 
minated. Is  being  continued  through  the 
combined  support  of  a  National  Institute 
of  Neundogical  Diseases  and  StnAe 
grant  to  Investigators  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Nati(mal  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
funds  and  private  capital. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chahman.  win  the 
gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ullncris. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  ttie  gentleman  saying 
that  the  ftamingham  rqx)rt  is  going  to 
continue  on  the  same  high  level  of  fund- 
ing as  it  has  been  In  the  past,  or  Is  It 
being  eliminated? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  not  being  elimi- 
nated. 


Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  telling 
the  House  that  the  Pramingham  study 
Is  going  to  be  continued? 

Mr.  MTCHEL.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
It  has  not  been  terminated  at  this  par- 
ticular point  and  will  go  on  in  so  long 

Hjg  \¥  4fl  cff  Active 

Mr.  YATES,  is  it  not  being  liquidated? 

Mr.  MlumsLt.  Not  Insofar  as  I  know. 

Mr.  YATB8.  It  is  my  information  that 
it  Is  being  liquidated  because  of  lack  of 
adequate  funding. 

BCr.  MICHEL.  It  is  being  continued 
through  the  combined  support  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke  at  Boston  University. 
If  the  gentleman  is  being  told  one  thing 
and  we  are  being  told  another,  that  \s 
something  else. 

My  colleagues  say  that  "the  projected 
long-term  diet-heart  study,  which  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  heart  ex- 
perts, has  not  been  laimched  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds."  Contrary  to  this  state- 
ment, a  large  institutionalized  himian 
population  is  under  study  right  now  to 
ascertain  if  dietary  modification  can 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  heart  attacks. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  large  a  study? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  cannot  teU  the  gentle- 
man how  much  it  is  in  money,  but  we 
have  to  take  the  word  of  the  people  out 
at  the  National  Heart  Institute  who  do 
not  seem  to  know  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  when  the  gentleman  makes 
that  charge.  I  called  than  and  asked 
them  about  this  and  they  wondered  what 
study  you  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  the  study  that  has 
been  underway  for  some  time  which 
has  not  been  f  imded. 

Mr.  MICJHEL.  W^.  there  are  all  kinds 
of  people  who  want  all  of  this  Federal 
money  aroimd  here  coming  in  with  all 
kinds  of  requests  under  the  sim.  This 
may  be  a  friend  of  yours  who  did  not  get 
what  he  thought  he  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  YATES.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
and  I  ought  to  visit  the  Heart  Institute 
together  and  perhaps  we  would  come  out 
with  the  same  tmderstanding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rcHn  Illinois  that  the  heart  cooper- 
ative drug  study  is  currently  underway 
at  53  clinics  with  8,300  patients  enrolled. 
Our  subcommittee  was  told  that  patient 
recruitment  was  completed  in  June  of 
1969  and  the  clinical  phase  of  the  project 
will  be  completed  in  1974,  by  which  date 
all  patients  vrlll  have  completed  a  5-year 
period  of  carefully  supervised  study.  This 
does  not  sound  as  though  the  study 
was  in  any  serious  trouble,  but  even  so, 
oiu-  committee  has  provided  more  than 
enough  fimds  to  keep  it  on  schedule. 

My  colleagues  refer  to  the  cardio- 
vascular research  centers,  stating  that 
14  are  ready  to  go  into  operation,  but 
lack  funds.  Here  they  are  wrcmg  again. 
The  committee  bin  and  the  budget  pro- 
vide $16.4  million  for  the  cardiovascular 
centers  in  1972.  And  in  fact,  the  Institute 
has  just  announced  the  estaUlshment 
of  34  centers  in  the  following  areas: 
artertosderoels.  13;  chronic  lung  disease. 
11 ;  hjrpertenslon,  five;  thrombosis,  five. 

Turning  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke,  our 
committee  did  provide  an  increase  of  $12 
million  above  the  budget  recommenda- 


tion. Mr.  Yatss  and  the  rest  of  his  group 
have  charged  In  their  views  with  respect 
to  the  collaborative  parlnatal  project 
that  "research  will  have  to  be  cut  bade 
on  50  percent  of  the  children  who  have 
been  studied.  .  .  ." 

Here  again  my  colleagues  are  in  gross 
error.  In  the  first  place,  our  committee 
Instructed  that  $1.5  million  be  put  back 
specifically  in  this  program  and  there 
is  more  than  enough  in  the  overall  in- 
crease we  have  provided  to  restore  the 
full  $2.1  million  that  showed  i«>  as  a 
reduction  in  the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld 
myself  5  additional  minutes  in  order  to 
conclude  my  presentation. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  it  might  be  well  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  this  proj- 
ect has  been  going  on  now  for  over  10 
years,  and  has  cost  over  $100  million  so 
far  with  60,000  pregnancies  having  been 
studied.  Hie  project  is  a  very  ambitious 
one,  following  theee  children  from  con- 
ception through  8  years  of  age.  Our  data 
collection  is  nearlng  completion,  and  the 
last  children  In  the  study  will  reach  the 
age  of  8  in  1974.  Analysis  of  a  very  large 
volume  of  data  is  well  underway. 

During  our  hearings  we  were  advised 
that  Secretary  Richardson  had  made  a 
study  of  the  program  and.  had  deter- 
mined that  It  could  take  a  cut  of  $2.1  mil- 
lion and  still  accomplish  its  main  objec- 
tives. Had  the  cut  been  sustained,  it 
would  simply  have  stretched  the  data 
processing  and  analsrzing  time,  and  would 
in  no  way  have  endangered  the  basic 
research  effort. 

Mr.  Yates,  wad  others,  contend  that  the 
budget  as  originally  sent  to  us  was  In- 
sufBcient  for  stroke,  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  so  forth,  but  I  would 
simply  point  out  that  many  HEW  pro- 
grams are  directed  at  these  problems, 
and  the  budget  for  any  one  disease  can- 
not be  associated  with  any  one  HEW 
organization.  For  example,  in  the  area  of 
mental  retardaticm,  a  number  of  agen- 
cies in  HEW  deal  with  the  problem  from 
their  own  special  perspective.  Not  only  is 
the  NIH  involved,  but  the  OfDce  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Social  and  Rehabilitattoi 
Service,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  Health  Service,  and  the  Mental 
Health  Administration.  The  budget  for 
mental  retardation  vras  not  reduced  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  but  r&ther  Increased  by 
$27  million. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  CThalrman. 
that  in  this  $100  million  proposed  in- 
crease for  NIH  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment is  thinking  of  a  breakdown  that 
would  earmark  an  additional  $25  million 
for  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  $25 
million  for  Oeneral  Medical  Sciences,  $20 
million  for  neurological  diseases  and 
stroke.  $18  million  for  child  health  and 
$12  million  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metatxdlc  Diseases. 

In  the  latter  item,  our  committee  has 
added  nearly  $13  million  over  the  budget, 
bringing  this  Institute  up  to  an  appropri- 
ation level  of  over  $148  million. 

In  the  Institute  of  Oeneral  Medical 
Sciences  your  committee  added  some  $18 
million  over  the  budget,  bringing  that 
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Institute  up  to  a  funding  level  for  fiscal 
year  1972  of  $168.4  miUlon. 

Now,  as  for  the  Institute  ot  Child 
Health  and  Human  Devtiopment.  in  fis- 
cal year  1970  we  appropriated  $75.5  mil- 
lion for  this  Institute.  In  fiscal  year  1971 
it  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $93.6  million. 

The  1972  budget  came  to  us  with  a 
$10  million  Increase  and  our  committee 
added  another  $6.4  million  to  that,  bring- 
ing us  to  a  total  of  $109.6  million.  That 
is  a  whopping  50  percent  Increase  since 
1970. 

In  the  additional  views  expressed  <m 
the  subject  of  alcohoUsm,  oiu"  colleagues 
leave  the  impression  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  attuned  to  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  and  that  our  committee  was  too 
tight-fisted  in  providing  only  $25  mlUion 
in  formula  grants  for  the  Alcohcdlsm 
Abuse  Act. 

By  way  of  quick  review,  in  1970  HEW 
programs  to  ciu-b  alcoholism  were  f  imded 
at  a  level  of  $30  million. 

In  1971  the  outlay  was  almost  $42  mil- 
lion and  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972 
with  the  additional  $25  million  added  by 
our  committee,  funds  for  all  HEW  alco- 
holism programs  will  total  more  than  $94 
million.  The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  alone  will  be  responsible  f<x-  more 
than  $60  mllIl<Hi  of  this  amount. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  formula 
grant  funds  provided  in  the  c(Hnmlttee 
Mil  are  in  addition  to  the  estimated  $34.5 
million  requested  by  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  that  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  formula  grants  for  the  rdia- 
bllitatlon  of  alcoholics. 

Mr.  Yatcs'  amendment  proposes  to  add 
$50  million  to  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction.  Our  committee  has  more 
than  doubled  the  budget  on  this  item, 
bringing  it  up  to  $172.2  million  for  con- 
struction and  sufiQcient  funds  to  guaran- 
tee $1  billion  in  loans  with  a  3 -percent 
Interest  subsidy  in  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
Conceivably  these  loan  gxiarantees  could 
provide  us  with  21,000  new  beds.  I  think 
it  is  Inconceivable  to  think  that  we 
would  meet  all  of  our  hospital  construc- 
tion requirements  in  1  year's  time,  and 
it  is  highly  impractical  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  hospitals  are  not  going  to  be 
built  except  with  Federal  grants  of  so- 
called  free  money. 

The  critical  need  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  for  outpatient  facilities.  Many  cities 
actually  have  an  excess  of  acute  care 
beds.  Outpatient  f aciUties  have  the  least 
capability  to  repay  a  construction  loan 
and  therefore  need  grant  support.  And 
we  do  have  sufficient  fimds  in  this  bill 
to  meet  this  particular  need.  In  fact  we 
are  meeting  full  authorization  on  this 
item. 

Hospitals  receive  a  facility  deprecia- 
tion allowance  as  part  of  their  regular 
pajrment  imder  medicare  which  will  ex- 
ceed $400  million  this  year.  These  fimds 
are  available  to  repay  guaranteed  loans. 

Previous  estimates  of  the  back- 
login  hospital  construction — including 
HETW's — ignore  recent  and  planned 
changes  in  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices. A  hospital  is  a  long-term  resource 
which  we  should  not  build  on  out-dated 
priorities  and  approaches  to  health  care 
delivery. 


The  President's  strategy  for  health 
delivery  deemi^asizes  the  ctcute  care 
hospital  bed  cuid  emphasizes  outpatient 
and  preventive  care  which  is  better  and 
less  expensive:  HMO  initiative,  family 
health  omters,  «nphasls  on  production 
of  primary  care  i^iysidans  and  physi- 
cians' assistants,  medicare,  and  medicaid 
reimbursement  for  outpatient  services. 

With  respect  to  the  $30  miUion  in  the 
package  for  ooomiunlcable  cDsease,  the 
President's  budget  request  already  in- 
cluded: $33.6  million  in  the  diseases  ocm- 
trol  appropriation  for  commimlcable 
disease  programs;  $19.3  million  in  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  serv- 
ices appropriation  for  rubella  immuni- 
zation and  venereal  disease  project 
grants:  $10  million  budget  amendm«it  in 
the  comprdiensive  health  planning  and 
services  apprcH^riation  tor  venereal  dis- 
ease and  immunizatic»i  prognmis. 

The  committee  bill  shifts  the  $10  mil- 
lion increase  from  formula  grants  to 
project  grants  and  added  $10  million 
for  a  total  of  $20  million  for  communi- 
cable disease  project  grants.  Ilils  $20 
million,  that  has  been  added  since  the 
Presidoit's  budget  was  stAmitted  last 
January,  equals  the  amount  which  the 
Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  indicated  could  be  effective- 
ly utilized  In  fiscal  year  1972  in  prob- 
lems of  communicable  diseases.  Addi- 
tionally, HEJW  reprogramed  $6  million  in 
1971  funds  for  the  purchase  of  polio, 
measles,  and  measles /rubella  vaccines. 

On  the  subject  of  the  $20  millicHi  asked 
in  the  package  as  an  addition  to  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  the  administration 
will  request  $22  millicm  to  support  HMO's 
in  rural  and  center-city  areas  as  soon  as 
the  authorizing  legislation  passes.  These 
are  the  areas  where  maternal  and  child 
health  is  the  poorest  and  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  highest. 

The  budget  request  and  the  commit- 
tee bill  under  comprehensive  health  in- 
clude a  $15  million  increase  for  family 
health  centers  to  serve  rural  and  center- 
city  areas  where  maternal  and  child 
health  is  the  poorest.  This  is  in  addition 
to  $98  million  in  ongoing  c<Hnprehen- 
slve  health  service  programs. 

The  NIH  research  grant  budget  in- 
cludes $9.4  million  for  perinatal  biology 
and  infant  mortality. 

As  for  the  $10  million  Mr.  Yates  and 
others  request  for  patient  care,  HEW  has 
told  the  subcommittee  repeatedly  that  it 
will  request  additional  fimds  if  and  when 
they  are  necessary  to  provide  the  same 
high  quaUty  care  to  all  its  bmeficlaries 
as  was  provided  through  PHS  hospitals 
and  clinics  in  1971.  This  amendment  is 
premature. 

The  solutl(»i  to  the  problem  of  lead- 
based  paint  ix>is(»iing  is  one  that  will  re- 
quire considerable  support  from  State 
and  local  govemmoits,  as  vrell  as  involve- 
ment of  Interested  community  groups 
and  voluntary  organizations.  It  is  clear 
that  a  high  le^el  of  co(^>eratloQ  and  in- 
tegration of  effort  is  essential. 

Efforts  to  eliminate  the  source  of  the 
problem — the  presence  of  lead-based 
paint  in  dwellings — ^will  require  an  in- 
creased level  of  enforcement  of  housing 
codes,  dlBseminatian  of  health  Informa- 


tlon  to  parents  and  heads  of  househtdds, 
and  most  importantly,  bringmg  the  at- 
tention to  landlords  of  the  dangers  of 
lead-based  paint.  Limited  experioice  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.C.. 
showed  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
landlord  has  deleaded  his  apartments — 
once  Informed  of  the  potential  dangers 
to  child  occupants — ^without  resort- 
ing to  legal  action.  To  use  Federal  re- 
sources to  methodically  inspect  and  de- 
lead  every  one  of  the  4  million  dwellings 
estimated  to  have  lead-based  paint 
would  be  enormously  expensive. 

The  level  of  funding  recommended  by 
the  committee — $5  million — will  allow 
the  Department:  First,  to  screen  ap- 
proximately 550,000  children;  second, 
provide  treatment  to  those  who  have 
been  diagnosed  as  experiencing  lead  poi- 
soning. In  providing  treatment  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  communities  will  be  eaa.- 
couraged  to  marshal  existing  resources, 
both  local  and  Federal;  for  example,  us- 
ing neighljorhood  health  care  centers. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  provisiCHis  of  title 
I  of  the  act  which  requires  25  percent 
contribution  on  the  part  of  participating 
communities;  third,  provide  title  n 
grants  to  communities  for  detection  of 
sources  of  lead  In  residential  housing  on 
surfaces  commonly  exposed  to  children. 
Communities  will  be  encouraged  and 
supported  to  develop  programs  of  in- 
dividual self-help,  neighborhood  organi- 
zations for  voluntary  action,  community 
action  in  the  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  housing  codes  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  residential  deleading;  fourth, 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  its  new  method 
of  testing  for  lead  poisoning,  "microdot" 
blood  testing  which  only  requires  a 
fingerprick  sample.  This  new  technol- 
ogy needs  to  be  assessed  carefully  before 
it  is  employed  on  an  expanded  basis; 
fifth,  to  support  a  total  management  ef- 
fort in  8  to  10  communities.  As  of  July 
1971, 13  States  and  cities — ^not  50,  as  con- 
tended by  Mr.  Yates,  and  others — ^have 
actually  submitted  proposals  to  the  De- 
partment. We  believe  that  communities 
should  assume  a  greater  part  of  the  ini- 
tiative and  a  major  role  in  developing 
programs  suited  to  their  local  needs; 
sixth,  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  act 
under  title  IV  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
lead  based  paint  in  dwellings  constructed 
or  rehabihtated  with  Federal  assistance. 
The  Department  is  developing  a  set  of 
rules  and  guidelines  to  implement  this 
provision.  In  the  meantime,  informal 
communication  has  been  made  with  local 
and  State  officials  to  make  them  aware 
of  this  provisicm.  Further,  other  Federal 
agencies  have  been  alerted  to  the  Impact 
this  provision  will  have  on  their  respcm- 
sibihtles. 

HEWs  strategy  to  implemoit  this  act 
takes  into  account  the  need  to  establish 
close  working  rdationships  with  various 
grom)s,  governments,  and  organisations: 
allow  us  time  to  learn  from  experience  to 
devise  the  most  effective  method  of  at- 
tacking this  problem :  and  recognizes  that 
the  development  of  such  an  approach 
must  be  done  within  available  Federal 
resources. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  when  the 
Members  of  this  body  vote  <m  the  in- 
creases which  will  be  proposed  on  the 
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floor  todaiy  that  they  will  bear  In  miixd 
these  facts  that  I  have  cited. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  hm)py  to  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  Hie  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  eloQumt  presentation  of  the  tn- 
creasee  In  the  approprlatlans  that  have 
been  made  by  the  administration,  and  by 
the  committee. 

Yet,  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  on  page  572,  to  the 
interrogation  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  &)wa  (Mr.  Smith),  fitoo 
asked  Br.  Marston  to  put  in  the  record 
a  list  of  the  projects  that  have  been  ap- 
proved and  have  not  been  funded. 

The  committee  went  over  the  admin- 
istration's  budget  by  $83  million  for  all 
the  Institutes  of  Health.  The  number  of 
projects,  according  to  the  table  that  aa>- 
pears  on  page  573 — the  number  of  ap- 
proved projects  for  all  the  Institutes — ^is 
$143  million  and  bo  the  committee  is  $60 
miUion  at  the  very  least — $60  million 
shy  of  taldng  care  of  the  needs  of  all  the 
Institutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  Is  the  gentlenmn's 
view  that  every  apidlcation  we  receive 
ought  to  be  just  automatically  funded? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  the  gaitleman's 
views  that  if  you  have  a  very  able  com- 
mittee reviewing  projects  and  deciding 
they  ought  to  be  funded,  yes— they  ought 
to  be  funded. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  they  have  not  been 
funded  within  a  year  or  two,  I  suppose 
you  say  they  ought  to  be  at  the  same  level 
of  priority  depending  on  medical  ad- 
vances, of  course? 

The  CHAIRldAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  view 
that  they  should  be  overseen  and  should 
be  surveyed  and  examined  every  year? 
I  would  assume,  if  a  project  is  not  looked 
at  every  year  or  two,  some  committee 
will  decided  whether  or  not  a  project 
ought  to  be  continued  and  so  far  as  I 
know  this  list  that  has  been  put  into  the 
RxcoRB  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smtth)  is  certainly  up 
to  date. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  BCassachusetts. 

Bir.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend 
at  the  microphone  why  it  is  with  all  the 
generosity  of  the  committee  that  the 
coomilttee  has  failed  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriati(Hi  imder  social  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  insofar  as  it  relates  to  child 
w^are  services.  This  siun  has  been  $46 
mUlion  for  the  past  3  years.  It  relates  to 
the  most  disadvantaged  children  in 
America  and,  yet,  the  o(Hnmlttee  has  not 
seen  fit  to  increase  that  amount  despite 
the  fact  that  this  administration  prom- 
ised to  Increase  it  and  your  committee 
also  has  promised  to  Increase  it,  but  it 
still  stays  stagnant  at  the  figure  of  $46 

mlUInn 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  know  that 
mertiy  adding  Federal  dollars  to  some 
of  these  particular  programs  is  going  to 
be  the  entire  answer.  You  know  that  in 
this  thing  the  local  communities  are  put- 


ting up  93  percent'  Off  the  money  and 
there  is  only  7  percent  of  Federal  money 
here. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Why  should 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  discriminate 
against  the  most  disadvantaged  children 
in  America  and  contribute  75  to  83  per- 
cent to  children  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram and  then  only  contribute  7  percent 
toward  the  upkeep  of  these  dilldren  who 
have  no  parents,  no  guardians,  and  who 
are  the  wards  of  the  State  and  who  are 
being  sent  out  to  rural  areas  to  work  tn 
the  fields  and  on  the  farms.  This  amount 
has  only  been  $46  million,  when  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
3  years  ago  increased  the  authorization 
up  to  $110  million  a  year,  which  would 
bring  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution up  to  approximately  19  or  20 
percent.  Why  has  the  committee  and 
why  has  this  administration  failed  to 
kee^  their  word  and  the  inomlse  it  has 
made  in  the  past  2  years  that  they  would 
increase  this  sum  at  least  up  to  the  au- 
thorized figure? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Actually,  the  social  se- 
curity— and,  of  course,  the  gmtleman 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means — actually,  the  amendments  of 
1967  on  the  Social  Security  Act  have 
for  the  first  time  included  child  welfare 
services  along  with  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  But 
these  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question,  if  I  may. 

Let  me  make  several  points: 

First,  HJt.  1  contains  a  provisim 
which  would  authorize  a  spedal  program 
of  foster  care  and  adoptions.  It  would 
authorize  $150  million  In  1972  for  this 
purpose.  This  would  be  requested  in  a 
later  supplemental  appropriation,  after 
H  Jl.  1  is  passed. 

Second,  another  aspect  of  child  wel- 
fare services — day  care — is  adequately 
covered  by  other  initiatives  in  the  budget 
and  legislative  programs.  For  example, 
child  care  imder  WIN  would  reach  $78 
million  under  the  ctonmlttee  bill,  an  In- 
crease of  $51.6  mllllan  over  1971.  Day 
care  services  would  be  substantially  ex- 
panded under  HJl.  1. 

Third,  child  virelfare  services  are  es- 
sentially State  and  local  programs.  There 
is  little  evidence  to  show  that  an  in- 
creased Federal  appropriation  would  ac- 
tually result  in  an  increased  level  of 
services.  More  than  likely.  Federal  funds 
would  simply  be  substituted  for  State 
fimds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MiCHKii  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  increased 
the  authorization  to  $110  million.  But 
your  committee  has  kept  the  sum  frozen 
at  $46  million. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  go  on  the  basis  of 
the  kind  of  testimony  we  get  before  our 
particular  committee. 

The  gentleman,  of  com-se,  has  made 
this  eloquent  case  year  after  year.  He  is 
exceptionally  bugged  about  it.  But  we  do 
not  seem  to  be  getting  the  same  kind  of 


reaction  around  the  country.  I  do  not 
recall  having  received  one  letter  from  the 
people  back  home  telling  me  that  they 
are  being  shortchanged  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Biassachusetts.  lliree 
of  the  largest  child  welfare  agencies  in 
the  country — the  Jewish  philanthropic 
group,  the  Protestant  group  and  the 
Catholic  group — have  written  to  every 
MMnber  of  the  Congress  year  in  and  year 
out.  The  facts  are  that  these  children 
have  no  political  muscle.  They  have  no 
political  muscle  and  there  is  no  voice 
being  raised  about  their  problem.  There 
is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  this  committee  to  recognize 
these  poor,  disadvantaged  children  who 
have  no  voice  in  this  Oovemment.  I  say 
there  is  a  moral  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  recognize  this  scan- 
dalous condition  that  exists  in  America 
where  young  children  are  being  raised 
and  sent  into  society  with  no  education, 
very  poor  nutrition,  and  under  the  worst 
condHi<ms  imaglni^le,  Uving  as  badly  as 
they  do  in  Bangkok  and  India.  Yes,  that 
is  how  badly  they  live. 

If  any  Member  can  go  home  tonight 
and  put  his  head  (Hi  his  pillow  and  go  to 
sleep  with  a  clear  conscience  knowing 
that  these  youngsters,  650,000  of  them  in 
America,  over  300,000  of  them  black,  are 
living  In  these  conditions,  mi^^  we 
might  be  able  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  say  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  these  children.  They  are 
the  future  citizens  of  America.  Tbia  ad- 
ministration has  not  kept  their  word 
as  they  gave  it  to  me  that  they  would 
put  in  these  fimds,  and  I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  do  so.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  sunwrt  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  The  gentleman 
talks  about  "this  administration."  Were 
these  the  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  How  much  was  put 
In  by  the  administration  in  1967? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
last  administration  was  just  as  lame  as 
this  one  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  BCassachusetts.  Most  of 
the  political  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aide  have  been  very  lame  in  this  matter 
because  these  children  are  the  voiceless 
children  of  America. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion was  negligent  in  this  area  and  it  has 
not  been  corrected  by  the  present 
administration. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
saying  both  administrations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have  been 
negligent  in  this  matter.  They  have 
Ignored  the  plight  of  these  children  be. 
cause  the  children  have  no  political 
power.     

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  may  make  a  further 
observation  before  I  conclude,  on  the 
strength  of  the  gentleman's  very  elo- 
quent presentation  here  today,  certainly 
we  will  have  to  take  this  record  into  ac- 
count when  we  come  up  this  coming  year 
in  the  hearings  to  get  more  specific  in- 
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formation  that  might  either  corroborate 
or  dispute  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
We  are  funding  here  today  what  we 
think  is  reasonable  In  this  area,  and  to 
say  that  we  are  completely  Ignoring  the 
poor  groups  in  this  countiy  by  what  we 
are  appropriating  in  this  bill  Is  an  v- 
roneous  impresslan  to  leave  with  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  Intend  to  offer  today  con- 
tains three  basic  features: 

First,  it  would  increase  from  $518  to 
$575  million  funds  available  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  the  basic  State-Federal  formula 
grant  program.  As  a  corollary  of  this  in- 
creased ai^ropriation,  the  amendment 
would  also  change  the  allotment  base —  a 
formula  used  for  distribution,  but  not  it- 
self an  appropriation — from  $530  to  $600 
million.  In  this  section,  I  have  also 
specifically  earmarked  funds  for  re- 
habilitation facility  improvement  and 
have  increased  those  funds  by  $5  million. 
Second,  this  amendment  would  in- 
crease from  $16.2  to  $30  mllllan  the 
State-Federal  formula  grant  funds  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  smd  Constnictlon 
Aot  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1970. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  restore 
to  fiscal  year  1971  levels  the  funds  for 
research  and  development  in  rehabili- 
tation, increasing  the  $24  million  recom- 
mended to  $31  million. 

The  total  cost  of  these  proposals  would 
be  $82.5  million,  but  those  familiar  with 
rehabilitation  programs  know  that  the 
total  savings  are  far  greater. 

First,  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  February  1970 
showed  that  vocational  rehablUtatkm 
had  a  cost-effectiveness  ratio  more  than 
twice  that  of  any  other  program  in  the 
general  manpower  or  manpower-related 
fields. 

Second,  a  study  published  in  1969 
showed  that  disaUed  persMis  re- 
habilitated in  a  year  through  the  State- 
Federal  program  had  dramatically  in- 
creased lifetime  earnings,  a  conservative 
estimate  showing  $8  increased  earnings 
for  each  dollar  of  the  social  cost  of  the 
rehabilitation  services.  Taxpayers  obvi- 
ously share  in  this  kind  of  saiccessf  ul  pro- 
gram, not  only  through  increased  taxes 
IMdd  by  rehabilitants  but  also  In  the  re- 
duction in  tax  si«H>orted  maintenance 
payments.  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministrator Dr.  Edward  Newman,  in 
testifying  before  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee—point 4,  page  14— noted 
that: 

Tb«  most  Important  mv1ii«;b  stem  from  sus- 
taining individuals  as  productive  and  tax- 
paying  members  of  eodety  Instead  of  depend- 
ent on  public  support,  from  the  preventive 
role  of  rehabllltaitloa  In  keeping  people  off 
tbe  irolfcffe  rolls  and  lessening  entry  into 
piibllcly  supported  Institutions. 

Third,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natchm)  pointed  out  in 
those  hearings,  some  States  will  receive 
less  money  in  fiscal  year  1972  than  they 
did  In  fiscal  year  1971.  It  was  noted  that 
the  appropriaticm  necessary  just  to  main- 


tain current  efforts  hi  all  States — that 
is  to  assure  that  no  State  would  receive 
less  than  it  had  in  1971-18  $552  million. 
In  contrast  to  the  $518  million  in  the  bill 
and  the  $575  million  my  amendment 
proposes. 

Fourtti.  as  was  further  noted  in  the 
hearings,  the  people  well  served  under 
tion  program  are  still  a  small  f  racticm  of 
those  who  could  profitably  use  rehabili- 
tation programs.  Dr.  Newman  said  his 
guess  was  that  between  6  and  8  V^  million 
people  could  use  such  services,  while  less 
than  a  million  will  do  so  next  year.  As 
Mr.  Shriver  said,  "we  have  a  long  way 
to  go." 

Fifth,  the  States  are  quite  capable  of 
meeting  and  are  willing  to  meet  in- 
creased formula  commitments  from  the 
Federal  Government,  sensing  perhaps,  as 
many  Members  of  this  House  have,  that 
this  is  a  s^-help,  dependency-fighting 
program.  In  its  budget  justiflcatlOQ — 
hfivri"g»«.  part  4,  page  295 — the  admin- 
istration states  that: 

Estimates  of  state  funds  available  by  flsoal 
year  1973  reflect  the  enthusiastic  support 
being  given  by  the  states  to  vocational  re- 
habUltation  and  to  the  possibilities  for 
pixjgram  expansion  and  improvement  of 
services  available  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

Sixth,  my  amoidment  proposes  to 
specifically  earmark  funds  for  reha- 
bilitation facility  improvement — now 
part  of  the  budget  but  not  of  the  Wll — 
and  to  Increase  those  fimds  by  $5  mil- 
lion, by  way  of  beginning  to  render  more 
livable  and  pleasant  the  facilities  within 
which  rdiabilitation  programs  take 
place. 

finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be 
noted  that  some  $23  million  i^aced  in 
this  bill  for  rehabilitation  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  is  innovative  fund- 
ing, but  In  no  way  compensates  for 
de  facto  cuts  in  rehabilitation  programs 
supporting  other  handicapped  people. 

Public  assistance  recipients  have,  tn 
fact,  been  rehabilitated  In  the  past  under 
the  existing,  proven.  State-Federal  pro- 
gram. In  fiscal  year  1969  there  were 
24.475  persms  receiving  public  assist- 
ance at  the  time  of  their  acc^jtance  into 
rehabilitation  programs,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $36  million.  At  the  time  these 
individual  cases  were  evaliiated.  14,032 
persons  were  still  receiving  pi^llc  assist- 
ance, at  an  ft"Ti"«t^i  rate  of  $19  million — 
a  reduction  of  $17  million  in  w^are  pay- 
ments, which  should,  for  proper  evalua- 
tion, be  added  to  the  $53  million  in  im- 
proved earnings  those  individuals  had  in 
their  first  year  after  rehabilitation. 

In  sum.  rehabilitation  for  public  as- 
sistance recipients  is  fine,  and  Is  even 
done  well  under  the  current  program. 
While  the  $23  million  In  project  grants 
proposed  by  tiie  administration  In  con- 
junction with  HJl.  1  is  Innovative,  it 
does  not  substitute  for  ongoing  rdiaUli- 
tation  programs. 

DKVXI.OP1CXIITAI,   DXSABXUmS 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  the  devd- 
opmental  disabilities  services  and  facil- 
ities construction  amendments.  In  this 
move,  Congress  expanded  the  former 


Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  In  three  ways:  First.  Uie  scope 
of  the  former  program  was  broadened 
to  include  not  only  the  mentally  re- 
tarded but  also  persons  suffering  from 
other  handics4)6  originating  in  child- 
hood, such  as  cerebral  palsy,  epUepsy,  and 
other  neurological  diseases.  Second,  the 
program  was  expanded  to  include  sup- 
port for  a  ful  array  of  service  programs 
as  well  as  construction  of  community 
facilities.  Finally,  States  were  granted 
greatly  Increased  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  implementing  a  comprehensive 
network  of  services  under  a  new  formula 
grant  program. 

While  the  fiscal  year  1972  authoriza- 
tion level  for  these  programs  Is  $105  mil- 
lion. $11.2  million  was  requested  in  the 
budget.  The  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Appropriations  Committee, 
recognizing  the  Inadequacy  of  that  figure, 
has  added  $5  million  to  the  budget  for 
developmoital  disabilities  programs,  and 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  committee 
on  that  action.  The  $16.2  million  called 
for  in  the  committee  bill,  however,  still 
fidls  far  short  of  the  amount  needed  to 
mount  an  effective  formula  grant  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  figiire  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  less  than 
that  amount  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  construction  of  community  facilities 
alone  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  other  words,  Congress  has  increased 
sharply  the  number  of  persons  poten- 
tially eligible  for  assistance  and  also  has 
broadened  the  program  to  include  sup- 
port for  services  as  well  as  construction, 
and  yet  is  considering  appropriating  less 
funds  in  1972  than  In  1968. 

In  asking  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
need  for  such  funds,  the  gentionan  from 
Kentucky  (&fr.  NATCHxa)  received  the 
following  response  from  Dr.  Newman: 

There  Is  no  question  on  the  flrat  ass  est 
tnent  that  we  are  going  to  find  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  unmet  needs  and  that  there  are 
going  to  be  some  bonaflde  prt^KisalB  which 
will  be  coming  into  the  State  planning  agen- 
cies In  order  to  have  these  needs  taken  care 
ot. 

Dr.  Newman  further  elaborated  in  not- 
ing that: 

The  administration  has  felt  because  of 
fiscal  coi>8tralntfi  that  this  Is  all  the  money 
that  might  be  available  at  this  time,  but  In 
answer  to  your  question  about  the  state  ca- 
pabilities for  expending  moneys  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended,  I  would 
say  that  the  states  will  have  a  thoughtful 
list  of  projects  to  which  they  could  address 
these  reaoiuces.  (pg.  253,  264) . 

Further  evidence  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased funding  for  developmental  dis- 
ability programs  lies  in  this  budget  jus- 
tiflcatbm  narrative — page  311: 

Almost  all  public  institutions  are  over- 
crowded, many  seriously  understaffed,  and 
administered  under  outdated  theories.  Tet, 
nearly  every  state  has  a  long  list  of  in- 
dividuals waiting  for  admission  to  such  resl- 
dentUl  facUlUes. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  known 
needs  and  working  programs  to  meet 
those  needs  in  the  field  of  developmental 
disabilities.  A  modest  funding  increase, 
still  not  approaching  that  $105  million 
authorized,  will  demonstrate  congres- 
sional intuit  to  help  the  disabled  help 
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Ofemselves,  perhaps  even  more  convinc- 
ingly  than  the  unanlmons  votes  by 
which  this  legislation  was  passed. 

Finally,  Ifr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
proposes  to  hold  the  line  on  research 
and  development  expenditures  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation — restoring  proj- 
jected  cuts  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  level. 
No  JustlficatloD  for  the  $7  million  cut 
plaxmed  has  been  presented,  although 
the  obvious  result  is  that  few,  if  any. 
new  research  or  demonstration  pro- 
grams would  be  approved  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  such 
cuts  in  other  expensive  health  fields — 
innovation  stapt,  research  teams  dis- 
ttand.  false  economies  are  made.  It 
would  take  years  to  recover  from  such 
an  event  in  rehabilitation,  and  mere  res- 
toration of  fiscal  year  1971  funds  will 
help  avoid  that. 

(Mn.  GRAJS80,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qjjumo,  was  granted  pomission  to  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  p^t  In  the 

RXCOKD.) 

Mrs.  ORA880.  Mr.  Chairman,  Insuf- 
ficient, inadequate  and  generally  xmreiia- 
ble  health  care  are  wideQ>read  realities 
in  our  land. 

We  are  a  nation  of  wealth  and  tech- 
nology.  At  this  moment,  we  are  trans- 
porthig  three  men  through  the  void  of 
space  to  the  mocm.  Tet,  our  system  of 
transporting  pwtiaits  and  delivering 
health  services  is  in  shambles. 

Our  Nation  has  the  highest  standard 
of  living  and  per  capita  income  In  the 
world.  Yet,  we  rank  the  13th  in  infant 
mortality,  and  oounUess  numbers  of 
families  are  financially  rained  by  health 
catastrophies  every  year. 

Our  Nation  leads  the  world  in  medical 
technology  and  surgical  techniques.  Still, 
we  have  been  unwilling  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  save  and  rebuild  lives  as 
we  can  and  most 

The  actloD  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  funding,  while  commendable  in  some 
neptcfta.  is  inadequate.  Funds  have  been 
added,  but  are  not  suflhdent.  llie  com- 
mittee's acti<»)s  do  little  more  than  re- 
store previous  cuts,  and  are  a  far  cry 
from  promoting  solutions  to  our  health 
crisis. 

The  amendments  beton  us  today  be- 
gin to  reorder  priorities.  They  at  least 
recognize  that  this  Nation  faces  a  health 
crisis  and  not  a  minor  problem. 

The  amendments  offovd  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut 
would  add  a  total  of  $82.4  mlUlon  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  handicapped.  These 
rehabilitation  services  are  desperately 
needed,  and  we  must  act  now.  Even  with 
this  amendment,  the  «>proprtation  is  be- 
low the  amount  authorized;  but  the 
amendment  at  least  provides  the  mini- 
mum funding  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
viable  rehidiilitatlon  program. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
men  fnnn  Massachusetts  and  minois 
would  provide  funds  for  seven  programs 
presently  in  need  of  more  money.  The 
amendment  would  add  $30  million  for 
communicable  disease  control,  a  program 
the  administration  has  tbaeea  to  ignore; 
$50  mlUloQ  would  be  added  to  Hill-Bur- 
ton grants  to  help  meet  the  crying  need 
for  more  health  faciUties.  In  total,  the 


amendment  adds  '  $230  milUcn  to 
the  ccHnmlttee  recommendation.  This 
amendment  Is  the  first  step  toward  im- 
proving our  deteriorating  health  care 
system. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  New  York 
and  Hawaii  would  add  $15  milllan  tor 
training  of  personnel  In  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  as  well  as  f imds  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  new 
university  affiliated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  another  area  neglect- 
ed by  the  committee  bill. 

l^e  amendmmts  offered  today  would 
increase  funds  for  the  Natk>nal  Institutes 
of  Health,  patioit  care,  maternal  and 
child  care,  ak)oholism  programs,  voca- 
tioiua  rehabilitation,  personnel  training 
and  other  purposes.  It  has  been  argued 
by  some  that  to  increase  f  imiUog  in  this 
area  would  be  infiaticHiary.  Yet,  strange- 
ly, farm  stdxtldies  for  the  rich,  and  need- 
less defmse  m>propriatioas,  are  not  con- 
sidered inflati<mary  by  many  of  the  same 
people.  The  money  these  amendments 
would  appropriate  are  Tninim^i  in  rela- 
tion to  total  Federal  apprt^rlatloos.  If 
we  do  nothing  extra,  and  let  the  health 
care  situation  deteriorate  further,  even 
more  nxmey  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 
The  time  is  now  if  we  seriously  intend 
to  attack  this  problon. 

In  a  nation  where  entire  areas  of 
States  are  without  doctors,  where  the 
handicapped  are  d«iied  dignity  and 
training,  where  even  the  wealthy  cannot 
find  treatment— jwt  to  take  action  when 
we  have  the  ability  is  a  crime  with  few 
historical  precedents.  I  uinge  adoption  of 
these  amaidments,  not  as  a  solution  to 
the  health  crisis,  but  to  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  attack  and  conquer  this 
monstrous  problem. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  coosiBne  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BOLANS). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sujKwrt 
the  recommendati<His  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. Of  course,  all  of  us  would  like  to  have 
mcffe  money  to  fund  all  the  programs 
that  are  carried  in  this  bill.  I  know  the 
subcommittee  worked  long  and  hard  on 
the  bill.  There  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  testimony  taken  in  the 
many  hours  of  hearings  on  all  these 
programs. 

I  bdl^ve  that  in  substance  and  In  gen- 
eral the  committee  came  out  with  a  fair 
bill.  Last  year  I  offered  the  package 


amendment  to  this  bill.  It  «Tnn^?ntfd  to 
$360,500,000.  We  did  not  prevail.  I  am  not 
Ixorlng  the  package  tills  year.  Mr.  CSialr- 
man,  I  am  not  buying  the  package  be- 
cause the  committee  in  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  various  programs  that  we 
attempted  to  more  fully  fund  last  year 
has  funded  them  to  an  extent  greater 
than  the  amount  of  funding  provided  In 
the  package  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered last  year.  I  think  this  committee 
has  dealt  fairly  with  these  programs.  We 
would  an  like  to  see  more  mtmey  appro- 
priated for  them.  But  this  subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ftooo 
and  ably  assisted  by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Michxl  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  done  a  good 
Job  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  As 
on  all  appropriation  bills,  there  must  be 
some  reliance  on  the  work  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  heard  the  wit- 
nesses—departmental and  otherwise— 
who  se^  to  Justify  the  amounts  for  spe- 
cific mtigrams  funded  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  it  rdates  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Bducati<». 
and  Welfare  recommends  a  total  of  $18  - 
959,690,000.  This  amount  Is  $350.93o!- 
000  above  the  amount  recommended  In 
the  budget.  It  is  $3,024,429,000  over  the 
1971  enacted  biU.  I  need  not  remind  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  these 
figures  wiU  not  be  the  same  when  this 
legislation  comes  back  from  the  Senate 
All  of  us  know  that  there  will  be  sub-' 
stantial  increases  and  the  final  recom- 
mendations will  have  to  be  worked  out  In 
conference. 

But  I  do  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
subcommittee  has  not  skimped  on  this 
budget  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  tm 
what  It  has  done.  Experienced  and  dedi- 
cated people  across  the  &eld  of  health 
and  wdf  are  are  all  interested  and  con- 
cerned— and  rightfully  so — about  d<a- 
lars  allocated  to  their  particular  activi- 
ties. No  one  blames  them  for  seeking  ev- 
ery penny  they  sincerely  b^eve  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  respooslbillttes  and 
activities  that  this  bill  funds.  But  there  Is 
a  corresponding  nspoDsStiaity  ot  the 
Congress  to  Insure  that  the  funds  are 
adequatdy  and  wisely  spent.  This.  I 
submit,  is  what  this  suboommlttee  has 
done.  This,  too.  Is  the  reqxmsibillty  that 
all  of  us  carry  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include,  at  this  point, 
a  taUe  indicating  the  acti<Hi  of  the  sub- 
committee with  reference  to  the  Desmrt- 
ment  of  Health,  Educaticn,  and  Welfare: 


1971 


to  date 


1972  otiiMtM 


1972  bin 


1972  MR  oemparad  wWi— 
197lMnctwl       1972tstiiMlM 


DMMtmMta<H«tth, 

&IiicaUe«.MdW««far«: 
HmIUi  SwvtoM  and  Mwrtal 

H«nk  AdminittnliM 1.501,669.000  1,620,279,000  1,«72,«56,000  +371,1«7,000  +252.577  000 

NatioRailmtitKtosofHMith...  l,2S7,67a0OO  1 1.3S«,374,000  11447^^000  +199  3K. 000  H^ai'ooo 

J^R^^-ggg;;,- (1.191,800,000)   .(1,291,841,000)  .(1:379:^000)  (+187:^000)  (tl?:^:^) 

Stnka 10,518,595.000  12,445,160,000  12.457,582.000  +1,938.967  000  +12.422.000 

SMMSwarityAdnrinistntiea.  2,599.886.000  3.1iaa6.000  M09  546^000  +SN^6n,000  -TMOOO 

Oacaol(»MDMtopm«>t...  7,992,000  16,251,000  14  251000  +6  sSooO  -2,00o'0O0 

DtpartnwnUliMMywnt....  49.449,000  58.40ft000  58,400:000  +8;«i:000 .^.'!T.. 

TsW  HEW 15,935.261,000     >  U,  601. 7C0. 000  .18.959,890,000  +3.024,429,000  +350,930,000 
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I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
program  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
(Connecticut  (Mr.  Oiaimo)  will  offer  an 
amendment.  He  will  se^  to  amend  that 
section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  rehabili- 
tation services  and  facilities.  I  intend  to 
support  his  amendment  when  the  bill 
is  read.  It  is  one  of  the  few  items 
in  the  bill  with  which  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  the  committee  recom- 
mendation. It  deals  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  is  one  of  the  major  and 
useful  activities  of  the  Departinent  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  programs  imder  this 
activity  produce  payoffs  that  are  incal- 
culable in  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tremendous  benefits  that  inure  physi- 
cally, socially,  and  morally  to  those  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  these  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs. 

As  so  many  Members  of  this  House 
know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  late,  beloved, 
great  Member  of  this  House  and  chair- 
man for  so  many  years  of  this  particular 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island, 
nursed  and  guided  this  program  in  giant 
strides  to  achieve  the  great  success  that 
it  now  enjojrs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  «md  its  chairman.  Congress- 
man Daniel  J.  Flood,  for  the  legislation 
now  before  us. 

This  appropriations  Mil  recognizes  the 
country's  needs  in  the  field  of  health — 
needs  that  now  approach  the  point  of 
desperati<m. 

I  have  talked  to  Chairman  Flood 
about  many  of  the  health  programs  in 
this  bill.  And  we  agree  wholly  on  their 
urgency.  

DRITO  ABTTSX 

I  want  to  talk  first  today  about  dnig 
abuse — a  problon  that  has  taken  on  all 
dimensions  of  an  epidemic. 

The  committee  seeks  heartening  new 
increases  in  many  of  the  drug  control 
programs  scattered  throughout  HEW. 

What  is  particularly  promising,  how- 
ever, is  the  $67  million  appn^riation  for 
programs  created  by  the  new  Drug  Con- 
trol Act. 

The  need  for  amide  funding  of  such 
leglslati(Hi  hardly  merits  menti(m  here. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  statistics 
make  it  plain. 

One  study  shows  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  young  people — ^yes,  more 
than  50  percent — ^have  experimented 
with  drugs. 

Marihuana  has  spread  everywhere  in 
our  society. 

And  hard  drugs  like  heroin  and  co- 
caine, once  confined  to  the  ghetto,  ore 
not  far  behind. 

Addiction  rates  creep  upward  year  by 
year,  enslaving  millions  of  Americans. 

Like  everyone  else  in  this  Chamber  to- 
day. I  am  happy  that  the  CcHigress  is  be- 
ginning to  answer  this  threat. 


J 


Alcoholism  poses  a  comparable  threat. 

Indeed,  it  is  probably  the  slnglemost 
crippling  drug  problem  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Dlrectiy  or  Indlrectiy  alcoholism  dark- 
ens the  lives  of  more  than  36  mllllcn 
Americans. 


It  is  responsible  for  countiess  traffic 
deaths,  countiess  hours  of  lost  produc- 
tion, countiess  broken  hranes,  countiess 
ruined  lives. 

The  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
Act.  the  legislaticm  that  would  help  pre- 
voit  alcoholism  and  help  salvage  the 
mfiHnjiR  already  addicted,  authorizes  a 
$100  million  budget  for  fiscal  1972. 

More  than  half  of  this  budget — 60  per- 
cent, in  fact — is  meant  for  formula 
grants  to  the  States. 

The  administration  did  not  request 
fimds  for  this  vital  grant  program — rec- 
ommending no  funds  whatsoever  for  it. 

The  committee  is  asking  for  $25  mil- 
lion to  put  this  program  into  action. 

VKNXSXAI.  DISBABB 

Venereal  disease  is  still  another  specisJ 
problem  that  demands  major  new  con- 
gressional action. 

Like  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism.  It  has 
defied  solution  for  too  long  now. 

VD  rates  are  almost  exploding  among 
the  country's  young  people,  reaching 
levels  that  even  the  most  cheerless  ob- 
server could  not  have  envisioned  a  goi- 
eration  ago. 

Gonorrhea  and  syphilis — the  two  ma- 
jor veneral  diseases — are  astonishingly 
commonplace. 

Estimates  of  the  increase  hi  VD  rates 
over  the  past  few  years  range  as  his^ 
as  100  percent. 

The  Director  of  the  Disease  Control 
Center,  warning  that  VD's  growing  viru- 
lence may  soon  make  it  resistant  to 
treatment,  asked  for  a  $16  million  In- 
crease tei  the  VD  control  program  tills 
year. 

This  increase,  I  want  to  emphasize, 
was  considered  merely  adequate. 

Yielding  to  outcries  frtMn  the  medical 
community,  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  budget  amendment  calling  for 
a  $10  million  increase. 

The  committee  doid>led  this  to  $20 
million. 

LXAO-BASCD    PAINT    poisoirnrG 

Chairman  Flood's  committee  more 
than  doubled  the  budget  for  lead  poison- 
ing programs. 

Ghetto  children,  already  the  principal 
victims  of  our  tainted  environment,  are 
most  vulnerable  to  this  disorder. 

CnironlcaUy  malnourished,  they  eat 
the  paint  they  fiind  flaking  and  peeling 
on  the  walls  around  them. 

The  paint  is  often  lead  based,^  an  obso- 
lete kind  found  chiefly  In  tiie  old  and 
rotting  tenements  of  dty  ghettos. 

It  even  tastes  good,  something  like 
lonon  drops. 

But  even  a  tiny  dose  of  such  lead  Is 
toxic,  attacking  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem in  much  the  same  way  as  mercury. 

Larger  doses  can  be  lethal. 

Hundreds  of  children  die  each  year. 

Thousands  more  are  left  blind,  re- 
tarded, even  paralyzed. 

Yet  the  administration  sought  only  $2 
million  for  the  lead-based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Act — a  comprehensive  program 
aimed  at  treating  lead  poisoning  and 
eitttitniLtiTig  Its  sources. 

The  committee,  I  am  hi^vy  to  report, 
suggests  $5  million  for  this  program. 
coianmxrT  imrTAi.  health  ubmi'us 

On  still  another  front,  the  committee 
is  trying  to  hasten  the  administration's 


laggardly   pace   in   promoting   mental 
health. 

The  community  mental  health  centers 
program  has  been  a  striking  success  ever 
ainoe  it  was  established  in  1963. 

It  offered  psychiatric  services  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  giving  them  an  al- 
ternative to  the  pit^bltively  high  cost 
of  private  treatment  and  to  the  grim 
State  hospitals  that  are  often  litUe  more 
than  human  warehouses. 

In  the  last  2  years,  however,  the  ad- 
mlnistraticHi  has  approached  this  prob- 
lem timidly. 

Indeed,  the  administration  has  all  but 
abfuidoned  it. 

The  fiscal  1971  and  1972  budgets 
sought  no  funds  for  construction  of  new 
centers. 

And,  Just  as  alarmingly,  it  adopted  the 
regulati<m  i>rohibiting  any  staffing  grants 
to  centers  constructed  without  Federal 
funds. 

This  arbitrary  regulation  threatms 
scores  of  centers  built  largely  through 
commiuilty  initiative. 

The  committee  has  redressed  these  in- 
justices, calling  for  $10  million  in  new 
construction  fimds  aiid  $135  million  in 
staffing  grants  for  all  colters. 

The  administraticm  has  also  shunned 
the  children's  maital  health  program  en- 
acted by  the  last  Congress. 

In  fiscal  1971,  and  again  in  this  fiscal 
year,  the  admlnlstratkm  wordlessly 
pushed  this  program  aside,  requesting 
not  even  a  token  appropriation. 

There  Is  a  clear  need — ^In  fact,  a  con- 
spicuous need — ^for  treating  the  mental 
disorders  of  children. 

The  (xunmlttee  has  recognized  it,  pro- 
posing $10  million  to  get  this  program 
started. 

The  psychiatric  tndnlng  budget  is  still 
another  case  in  point. 

The  budget  suggested  Just  $113  millloa 
for  training  grants,  an  alarming  $4  mil- 
lion decrease  from  the  fiscal  1971  levd, 
and  called  for  a  total  phasing  out  of  the 
psychiatric  residency  program. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  more  mental  health  personnel,  ur- 
gent for  more  than  a  decade,  has  reached 
its  peak. 

The  committee  proposes  an  Increase  of 
almost  $7  mlllicHi  to  restore  this  program 
to  its  fiscal  1971  level. 

Finally,  Mr.  crhairman,  I  want  to  talk 
about  cancer — ^the  Nation's  second  lead- 
ing killer  and  its  most  dreaded  killer. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  $237.5 
million  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, more  than  $3  mllllan  above  the 
amount  requested. 

This  sum— when  added  to  the  $100 
million  appropriation  made  in  the  sec- 
ond supEdemental  bill  earlier  this  year — 
will  give  the  institute  about  $104  million 
more  than  it  had  last  year. 

Medical  and  scientific  leaders,  citing 
promising  new  brei^cthroughs  in  cancer 
research,  have  convinced  the  committee 
of  the  need  for  a  dramatically  expanded 
cancer  program. 
I,  too,  am  convinced. 
The  new  research  programs  sougbt 
here  today  may  ultimately  control  can- 
cer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  briefly  mentioned 
what  this  bill  seeks  to  do  about  the 
shocking  growth  of  alcoholism  and  Its 
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deTEstaUng  effecta  upon  the  Nation  and 
our  people.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  can 
be  dealt  with  solely  and  simply  by  Fed- 
eral ofBclals  and  Federal  dollars  aluie. 
Dedicated  people  Interested  in  the  com- 
monweal have  Joined  In  many  areas  of 
this  country  to  Join  the  fight  against 
the  coDstant  and  continuing  rise  In 
alcoholism. 

I  noted  and  place  In  the  Rbcord  an 
article  from  today's  New  York  Times, 
July  27.  1971.  R.  Brlnkley  Smithers  of 
New  York  City  has  contributed  $10  mil- 
lion to  fight  alcoholism.  I  congratulate 
him  and  I  know  the  Members  of  this 
House  Join  me  in  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  this  Nation  for  his  gmerosity. 
For  years.  Mr.  Smithers  has  been  deeply 
concerned  and  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism.  For  years,  he  has  been 
doing  something  about  It.  He  cUmaxes 
those  efforts  with  today's  announcement. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  House: 

$10  MiujON  Oivxif  TO  Aid  Alcohoucs — Wall 

Stskkt  Baniucb  Donatxs  Pmro  to  Roosk- 

TXLT   BosriTAi. 

(By  Edwanl  C.  Burks) 

Roosevelt  Hospital  has  received  a  gift  of 
$10-mllUon  for  tbe  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  alcoh(41ca,  H.  Wliltfleld  C&rbart, 
tbe  prealdent  of  Mie  West  Side  Institution 
announced  yesterday- 

Tlie  gift  was  made  by  R.  Brlnkley  Smith- 
era,  a  special  partner  In  a  Wall  Street  in- 
veetment  banking  houae  and  a  philanthro- 
pist who  for  years  has  been  espeolally  In- 
terested In  combating  alcoholism. 

The  hoq>ltal  described  Mr.  Smlthers's  gift 
as  the  largest  single  grant  ever  made  by  any 
Individual  at  agaocy,  Inclxidlng  the  Federal 
Oovwnmant,  to  fight  alcotKdlam. 

"Om  money  Is  to  be  \iaed  to  establish  the 
Smithers  AloohoUam  IVeatment  and  Train- 
ing Center  as  an  "IntegnU  parf '  oC  the  hos- 
pital, providing  detoxlfloatlon,  rehablllta- 
Maa  and  profositonal  training. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  gift,  Mr.  Smithers  said 
aloohollSTn  ranked  among  the  natloa3.'B  major 
health  problems,  along  with  cancer  atid 
heart  disease. 

"In  spite  of  the  staggering  toll  taken  by 
this  diweaBe  m  terms  of  human  Uvea  and 
resources,  rtiatlvtf  y  little  Is  being  done  to 
combat  It  because  of  public  and  profaaslonal 
T«iMi«<i«i^^Ti/Mwg  "  lie  said. 

Earlier  this  year  the  New  York  CXmnoU 
on  Alcohcdlam  rq>orted  that  "alcohoUam  la 
four  tlmaa  aa  wldeq;>read  as  other  foims  of 
addiction  and  results  In  six  times  as  many 
dsaths." 

The  council's  report  said  a  large  number 
of  aloohoUcs  also  used  other  addictive  drugs. 
It  otted  a  spedal  survey  showing  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  aloohoUcs  tested  were  also 
using  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  and 
that  3fi  per  cent  were  using  heroin  and 
opltim. 

KOKTAUrr  BATS  CTRD 

Underscoring  the  seriousness  of  alcoholism 
as  a  major  health  problem  here,  the  Health 
Services  Administration  has  reported  a 
steady  rise  In  the  mortality  rate  from  dr- 
rfaosls  of  the  liver — from  less  than  1,S00  In 
1940  to  more  than  3,400  In  iseo. 

ICr.  Smithers,  who  Is  63  years  cdd  and  a 
son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation,  Is  also 
prealdent  of  the  Christopher  D.  Smithers 
Foundation,  named  for  his  father.  In  the 
last  15  years  the  foundation  has  made  grants 
totaling  fS-mllllon  to  treat  alcoholism. 


Since  1998.  when  Itooeevelt  Hospital 
started  an  alcoholism  service  described  aa 
the  only  such  program  In  a  private  non- 
profit hospital  In  Manhattan,  Mr.  Smithers 
has  been  giving  $60,000  a  year  to  the  Inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  programs  of  that  serv- 
ice. 

VAST    BSFAMBIOH    SEBM 

Dr.  LeClair  BiaseU,  an  internist  and  an 
attending  phyHdan  at  the  hospital  with 
dual  ^ypdntments  in  medicine  and  psychi- 
atry has  been  coordinator  of  that  service. 

A  hospital  q>okesman  said  that  Dr.  Bis- 
sau could  be  expected  to  coordinate  the 
vastly  expanded  program  that  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  new  gift  from  Mr.  Smithers. 

There  were  no  details  announced  yesterday 
on  exactly  how  the  maatj  would  be  spent, 
although  a  q;>okesman  said  additional  fa- 
culties through  Isase,  purchase  or  construc- 
tion would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Smithers  said  the  success  of  the  ex- 
isting alcoholism  program  at  Rooeevelt 
"prompted  blm  to  make  the  tlO-mllllon 
grant.  He  noted  that  more  than  100  patients 
were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  about  325 
outpatients  were  treated  last  year,  but,  he 
added,  "What  Impresses  me  most.  Is  that  an 
additional  4,000  patients  who  were  admitted 
for  other  reasons  were  found  to  have  alco- 
hoUam." 

Mr.  Smithers,  a  resident  of  Locust  Valley, 
LJ.,  was  actively  connected  with  I3.M.  and 
Wall  Street  investment  banking  hoxises  prior 
to  19S2,  when  he  decided  to  devote  his  time 
to  charity  while  remaining  as  a  special  part- 
ner In  the  family's  brokerage  firm,  P.  S. 
Smithers  and  Company. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a 
very  interesting  Interchange  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michxl)  a 
few  moments  ago  on  what  the  adminis- 
tration had  done  in  terms  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  medical  research  In  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  He  said  I  w«8 
wrong.  I  say  he  is  wnmg.  The  best  testi- 
mony In  support  of  my  position  is  stated 
by  the  committee  Itself  In  its  report  on 
page  19. 1  read  from  that  page: 

Official  teatimony  on  the  estlmatea  for  the 
Institutes  and  research  Divisions  of  NIH  rep- 
resented the  budget  as  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  more  vigorous  phase  in 
Mderal  suppcnt  for  medical  reaearoh  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  It  will  re-establish  lost 
momentum  in  the  research  area.  Even  a  cur- 
sory inspection  of  the  budget  Justifloations 
quickly  disptis  this  opttmlstie  view. 

If  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  state- 
ments by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
I  do  not  know  what  is.  The  testimony 
brought  out  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  which  ap- 
pears In  the  hearings  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  is  proof  too  that 
even  the  c<Mnmlttee  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  providing  funds  for  the  various  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment later  with  the  sponsorship  of  the 
distinguished  genUonan  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoifTX)  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional ^^proximately  $200  million  ap- 
propriations for  the  various  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  think  It  is  essential  that 
we  provide  the  funds  that  are  necessary 


to  keQ>  this  Nation  moving  toward  bet- 
ter health  for  tbe  people  of  this  country. 
Six  years  ago,  in  1965,  the  Appn^rla- 
tions  Committee  celebrated  its  centen- 
nial year.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentioaian  ftom 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  Inserted  in  the 
Raooto  a  statement  which  is  well  worth 
remembering  as  we  consider  the  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer  today.  The  chair- 
man quoted  a  noted  man  who  wrote  in 
the  19th  century  that — 

If  our  Republic  were  blotted  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  memory  of  mankind, 
and  If  no  record  of  Its  history  survived,  ex- 
cept a  copy  of  our  revenue  laws  and  our  ap- 
propriation bills  for  a  smgle  year,  the  politi- 
cal philosopher  would  be  able  from  thess 
materials  alone  to  reconstruct  a  large  part 
of  our  history,  and  sketch  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  character  and  spirit  of 
our  institutions. 

Surely,  that  oentury-old  statraient  is 
as  relevant  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  it 
was  qDoken.  There  are  few  more  accurate 
measures  of  our  naticmal  character  than 
the  way  this  Congress  chooses  to  spend 
funds  from  the  public's  treasury. 

I  noticed  a  study  the  other  day,  Mr. 
(I^halrman,  of  what  the  costs  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  will  ai^roxlmate,  going  into 
the  next  century.  A  professor  from  the 
Unlveralty  of  Idaho  estimated  that  the 
costs  will  exceed  $400  billion,  including 
veterans'  benefits.  The  record  of  those 
appropriations  has  been  written.  But 
what  will  history  record  about  this  (Con- 
gress? What  will  it  say  about  our  record 
in  the  Add  of  health?  What  are  we  doing 
to  make  our  people  healthier  and  to 
make  the  people  of  the  world  healthier? 

I  think  that  the  administration's  rec- 
ord in  allocating  fimds  for  health  care 
has  been  very  dismal.  As  a  result  of  re- 
trenchment by  the  administration  in  this 
field  the  morale  of  the  researchers  has 
fallen,  concern  and  worry  has  arisen,  tib« 
institutions  caimot  i^an  rationally  for 
the  future. 

TtM  graduate  students  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows  have  become  alarmed.  Those 
who  contemplate  entering  fields  of  re- 
search wonder  whether  their  future 
careers  will  be  sustained  by  adequate 
appropriations  to  permit  them  to  re- 
search into  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
kUlers  of  mankind,  the  diseases  that  are 
still  present  among  us. 

The  oommlttee  recomm^idation  for 
NIH,  though  an  imi»tyvement  over  the 
budget,  represents  at  best  a  standpat 
approach  to  medical  research  that  looks 
backward  to  last  year's  funding  rather 
than  forward  to  next  year's  progress  in 
combating  disease. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  tSx.  crhairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  genUemtm  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Shriveb)  ,  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ap- 
propriations bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  repre- 
sents the  largest  funding  bill  for  fiscal 
1972.  When  the  Oeneral  Treasury  funds 
and  the  trust  f  imds  in  this  bill  are  added 
up,  the  total  Is  more  than  $78  billion. 
Taken  together  with  the  education  ap- 
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proprlations  oiacted  earlier  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  total  appropriations  for  human 
resources  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  subcommittee  is  in  excess  of 
$83  billion.  This  is  about  $7  billion  more 
than  has  been  requested  for  national  de- 
fense. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  sum,  our 
subcommittee  will  later  consider  budget 
requests  for  $3.5  billion  for  programs 
which  were  not  authorized  when  hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill.  Included  is  the 
$1  billion  for  the  New  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  for  which  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  tomorrow.  I  Intend  to 
support  early  and  full  fimdlng  for  this 
much  needed  program. 

Also  in  addition,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report,  substantial  amounts 
will  be  necessary  in  later  supplemental 
appropriations  for  many  of  the  manda- 
tory programs  because  of  statutory  re- 
quirements. 

As  a  part  of  reducing  the  requirements 
for  national  defense  and  the  reduced  re- 
quirements for  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
reordering  of  priorities,  our  committee 
believes  that  a  major  portion  of  such  re- 
ductions and  shifts  should  be  channeled 
into  programs  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  Nation. 

This  attempt  is  probably  best  demon- 
strated in  the  recommendations  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Tbe  com- 
mittee has  included  funds  for  all  In- 
creases for  NIH  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. In  addition,  we  have  calcu- 
lated and  recommended  increases  for 
each  of  the  Institute's  research  and  train- 
ing activities  to  insure  that  none  would  be 
funded  at  less  than  the  fiscal  1971  oper- 
ating level.  This  is  the  necessary  first  step 
toward  future  expansi<Hi  of  these  efforts. 
All  of  us  are  now  well  aware  of  the 
promising  leads  which  have  ai^ieared  In 
cancer  research.  Congress  earlier  appro- 
priated an  extra  $100  million  for  the 
President's  cancer  conquest  program, 
and  $237.5  million  is  in  this  bill  for  the 
regular  1972  National  Cancer  Institute 
appropriation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  impressed 
during  the  lengthy  hearings  at  the  sig- 
nificant advances  being  made  by  the 
other  institutes,  and  we  have  included 
selective  program  Increases  to  further 
these  efforts. 

Heart  attacks  continue  to  be  our 
Nation's  No.  1  killer.  The  bill  appro- 
priates $212  million  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  an  increase 
of  $16  million  over  the  budget  request 
and  nearly  $17  million  over  the  1971 
funding  level.  We  expect  that  continued 
progress  will  be  made  in  determining 
better  prevention  and  treatment  methods 
for  heart  and  pulmonary  diseases. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search is  pursuing  a  vigorous  effort  to 
eliminate  dental  cavities  completely  dur- 
ing this  decade.  The  committee  \b  en- 
couraging the  Institute  to  expand  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  fidd  of  pato  prevention 
and  control. 

Several  new  leaOs  are  being  followed  In 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  arthriitis,  cys- 
tic fibrosis  and  kidney  disease  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases.  Tbe  oommittee  has  rec- 
ommended $148  million,  an  Increase  of 
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$13  million  over  the  biidget,  to  stimulate 
concentrated  research  in  these  areas. 

Many  other  advances  were  described 
during  the  hearings  in  the  areas  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  Parkinson's  disease,  al- 
lergies, asthma,  hay  fever,  pneumonia, 
genetic  disorders  and  others.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  these  research  ac- 
tivities are  progressing — that  we  are  re- 
ceiving valuable  returns  on  these  NIH 
expenditures.  The  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  investigate  any  such  break- 
throughs and  to  redirect  appropriations 
according^. 

Of  course,  these  research  advances  are 
meaningless  until  they  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  large. 

Primary  Federal  responsibility  for  this 
task  rests  with  the  health  services  and 
mental  health  administration. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,873  million  for  health  de- 
livery activities — an  increase  of  $253  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  and  $371  million 
over  1971.  A  major  part  of  the  increase  is 
for  medical  facilities  construction. 

The  committee  has  included  $87.2  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  health  facilities,  the  same  amount 
as  appropriated  in  1971.  This  has  been  a 
very  successful  and  very  popular  pro- 
gram aroimd  the  country,  and  the  com- 
mittee insists  that  it  be  continued.  This 
amoimt  plus  what  we  have  put  in  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  brings  the  amount 
to  an  increase  of  $127,827,000. 

Substantial  increases  are  also  proposed 
for  the  increasingly  effective  regional 
medical  programs  and  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services.  These  are 
key  Federal  efforts  in  the  field  of  health 
care  delivery,  and  they  have  received  en- 
thusiastic support  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  and  laymen  alike.  To- 
gether with  carryover  funds  and  trust 
fund  transfers,  the  bill  Includes  $432 
million  for  these  programs. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an  In- 
crease of  $192  million  over  last  year  for 
mental  health  programs.  We  heard  ex- 
tensive testimony,  including  that  from 
representatives  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  in  my  home  city  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  concerning  the  need  for 
additional  staffing  funds  for  such  centers. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  has  declared 
as  a  national  ixlority  more  effective 
treatment  of  mental  health  in  children 
and  adidts,  it  makes  no  sense  tq  cut  back 
the  services  of  these  community  centers. 
In  addition,  certain  communities,  includ- 
ing Wichita,  were  actually  being  penal- 
ized for  taking  the  initiative  in  provid- 
ing mental  health  facilities  without  the 
h^p  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  has  ordered  a  halt  to 
this  discrlminatifm  and  has  called  for  a 
$40  million  increase  for  the  constructicm 
and  staffing  of  tbese  centers. 

Additional  funds  are  also  included  to 
prevent  and  treat  alcohcdlsm  and  to  ini- 
tiate the  President's  omnibus  drug  abuse 
control  program. 

By  far,  the  largest  amount  of  money 
In  this  bill  Is  tor  the  social  and  rehabili- 
tation service— $12.5  billion.  lUs  Is  an 
Increase  oi  nearly  $2  biUion  over  last 
year,  most  of  which  is  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. Fifty-six  percent  of  the  money  in 
this  bill  is  for  these  welfare  payments. 


TWs  reflects  the  increase  of  nearly  2  mil- 
lion persons  who  will  receive  assistance 
this  year.  Under  present  law,  the  increase 
is  mandatory. 

In  one  effort  to  try  to  control  such  in- 
creases in  wdfcue  payments,  tbe  bill  In- 
cludes $259  million  for  an  expanded  work 
Incentives  program.  Of  equal  importance, 
$1 1  million  is  directed  to  further  research 
into  Income  maintenance — or  guaran- 
teed Income— expMlments.  The  results 
from  similar  experiments  in  the  pest 
have  been  mixed,  with  no  conclusive  de- 
terminations obtained.  In  my  opinion, 
this  question  of  whether  guaranteed  in- 
come encourages  or  discourages  work 
needs  to  be  looked  into  much  deeper  be- 
fore Caigress  sets  up  any  massive  wel- 
fare reform  program  based  on  the  con- 
cept. 

The  bill  includes  $813  million  for  re- 
habilitation services  and  facilities,  an  In- 
crease of  $43  million  over  the  1971  ap- 
propriation. These  are  longstanding  and 
successful  manpower  programs  in  our 
country.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  re- 
turns, both  economic  and  in  human 
terms,  from  these  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  are  the  highest  of  any 
Federal  investment  in  human  resources. 
State,  local,  and  private  participation 
continues  to  be  enthusiastic. 

We  have  included  $16.2  million  for 
the  Initial  implementation  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Act  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  per- 
sons with  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
other  neurological  conditions.  Tills  has 
been  a  neglected  area,  and  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  for  these  handicai^ed 
people.  We  expect  that  in  future  years, 
this  amount  wlU  grow  with  the  program. 
Mr.  CThalrman,  as  our  time  is  limited, 
I  have  covered  only  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  bill.  Our  subcommittee  hdd 
hearings  over  a  period  of  4  months, 
with  time  out  for  tbe  education  appro- 
priations. 

These  hearings  compiled  almost  6,000 
pages  of  testlmcHiy.  The  House,  and  In- 
deed the  ootmtry.  owes  a  debt  of  gratt- 
tiide  to  our  very  fair  and  able  chairman, 
Dan  Flood,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Bob  Michxl.  and  in  fact  to  the  en- 
tire subcommittee  and  its  capaUe  staff 
for  tiie  extensive  yet  expedient  way 
which  this  bill  has  been  handled.  It  may 
be  that  changes  will  be  made  here  or  in 
the  other  body  later.  However,  after 
hearing  almost  all  of  the  testimony 
presented  during  these  bearings,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  reported  out  a 
good  bill. 

Huge  sums  are  involved  here,  and  we 
must  be  especially  watchful  that  these 
funds  are  effectively  used. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  few  questions  to  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SEZBERLUfo). 
Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  last  June  oii  the 
supplemental  appropriation  there  was  a 
discussion  concerning  tbe  supplonental 
appropriation  request  for  alcoholism  re- 
search and  treatment.  Ilie  chairman  at 
that  time  reccunmended  that  the  supple- 
mental awropriation  not  be  approved 
because  he  pointed  out  that  tbe  appro- 
priation for  this  fiscal  year  was  coming 
up  soon  and  that  be  anticipated  there 
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would  be  an  amount  of  at  least  $70  mil- 
lion in  the  appropriation  bill  for  alcohol- 
ism. I  find  that  the  committee  report 
does  not  dearly  tabulate  the  total 
amount  that  would  be  appropriated  for 
alcoholism.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
would  clarify  this  p^t. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  a  perfectly  prwer  question. 

I  direct  your  attaitlcti  to  page  501  of 
pari  1  of  the  bearings  where  you  will 
Hn^  a  reference  to  programs  against 
aloohollsm.  The  total  request  that  came 
to  us  in  the  January  budget  was  $62,- 
185.000  as  shown  on  that  page.  Since  this 
was  printed  the  President  aaxi  up  a 
budget  amendment  in  the  amount  of  $7 
milliCHi.  To  this,  as  you  heard  me  say  in 
my  earlier  remarks,  the  committee  added 
$25  million.  So  the  total  of  the  bill  is 
$94,185,000. 

Mr.  SEIBKHUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  commend  the  committee  for 
this  very  substantial  Increase  having  to 
do  with  a  problem  which  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time  without  the  amount  of 
attention  it  should  have  received. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man if  he  could  clarify  the  total  amount 
that  is  being  appropri<^ed  for  drug 
abuse,  because  the  committee  r^Dort 
refers  to  an  Increase  of  $67  million  over 
the  January  budget  but  does  not  give 
the  total  amo\mt  of  the  drug  abuse  con- 
trol program. 

Bflr.  FLOOD.  This  is  also  a  perfectly 
proper  question.  I  direct  the  gentleman's 
attrition  to  page  474  of  pcuii  1  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings  where  the  gentle- 
man win  find  the  original  request  was  for 
$76,140,000.  Tlw  budget  amoKtment  was 
for  $67  million.  The  total,  therefore,  is 
$143,140,000. 

Mr.  SKIBERUNO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  Would  ^e  ehaiiman 
yiidd  for  one  further  question? 
Mr.FLO<».Yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  notice  that  the 
amount  of  $25  million  is  appropriated  for 
<«>erations  under  the  New  Oocupatioiial 
Health  and  Safety  Act  This  is  the  same 
as  the  admindstration  reqtiested? 
Mr.  PMX)D.  Yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  And  I  assume  that 
the  committee  feels  this  is  an  adequate 
amount,  but  because  of  the  importance 
of  this  program  to  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  occupatioDS,  and 
that  includes  a  great  many  in  my  own 
district,  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would 
eonflrm  that  the  committee  does  feel 
that  the  apprcHpriaUon  request  by  the 
administration  is  adequate. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  coming  from 
where  I  come,  the  coal  fldds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, no  one  appreciates  more  the  merits 
of  occupational  health  and  safety.  We 
believe  this  will  be  adequate  for  the  time 
being  but  that  it  will  surely  be  increased 
in  the  future.  We  are  satisfied  with  this 
figure  for  the  present  However,  we  were 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problem  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  a  stronger  ad- 
vocate  of   sun>ort   for   this    program 

ttamL 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  niOOD.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtav)  for  an  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  of  the 
House  Apprt^nlaticois  Committee  (Mr. 
FLOOD)  and  the  ^atingiiighftd  members 
of  that  subcommittee  tor  their  work  in 
bringing  before  the  House  HJt.  10061,  the 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  know  personally 
that  they  have  labored  long  and  hard 
to  bring  out  this  bill,  and  it  is  a  credit  to 
their  work. 

Hit  10061  appropriates  $20.4  bUUon  in 
total.  Of  this  amount,  $1.3  Ulllon  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
$18.9  billioQ  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Every- 
one of  the  programs  funded  by  HJl. 
10061  is  desperately  needed.  This  bill  ad- 
desses  the  human  needs  of  our  counrtiy — 
needs  which  are  continually  short 
changed 

HJl.  10061  does  not  adequately  answer 
aU  of  these  needs.  That  is  clear.  But  it 
does  move  in  the  right  direction.  And 
because  of  that  HJl.  10061  must  be  sup- 
ported. But  because  it  does  not  move 
far  enough,  I  intend  to  support  the  om- 
nibus amendment  to  be  offered  later  to- 
day which  will  increase  health  funding 
by  $230  miiUnm,  as  well  as  the  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  Increase 
funding. 

I  do  want  to  particularly  direct  atten- 
Uaa  to  one  iteaa  in  this  bill.  By  doing 
so  I  do  not  mean  to  thereby  discoimt  all 
the  other  items  therein.  As  I  said,  they 
r^resent  the  funding  of  essential  pro- 
grams. However,  because  of  the  efforts 
I  have  expended  to  obtain  funding  for 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  Public  Law  91-695,  I  want  to 
particularly  stress  the  i^iprc^nlation  for 
this  act. 

Before  addressing  the  funding  of  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act,  however.  I  want  to  briefly  note  some 
of  the  programs  fimded  by  HJi.  10061. 

This  bin  includes  an  increase  for 
psychiatric  training  of  $6,750,000  over 
the  administration  budget  to  restore  this 
program  to  the  1971  levd.  It  is  indeed 
xmf  ortunate  that  the  administration  has 
sought  to  gut  this  program.  Rather,  it 
should  hare  sought  a  vast  expcmsiiMi. 
Because  of  its  negative  posture,  this  pro- 
gram winds  up  being  only  sustained  at 
last  year's  level.  This  is  clearly  the  least 
that  could  be  done.  In  fact,  much,  much 
more  must  be  done. 

The  administration  budget  request 
asked  no  fimds  for  "Title  IV— Mental 
Health  of  crhlldren."  This  title  is  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  91-211.  Fortxmately, 
the  committee  has  reported  out  a  bUl 
containing  $10  million  to  Initiate  this 
program. 

The  administration  sought  to  reduce 
the  funding  of  r^abilitation  and  social 
work  training  to  $21.65  million — more 
than  $23  million  below  last  year's  fund- 
ing. HJt.  10061  raises  funding  to  $44,965 
million. 


The  administration  originally  re- 
quested no  funds  for  the  rat  control 
program.  Due  to  strenuous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  many  of  us,  we  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  admlnlstraition  to  submit  a 
budget  amendment  for  $15  million.  This 
$15  million  is  included  in  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

HJl.  10061  includes  $16  million  over 
the  original  budget  and  $9  million  over 
the  amended  budget  to  initiate  a  con- 
certed effort  to  control  venereal  disease, 
a  massive  national  problem. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  bill  includes 
an  increase  of  $30  million  over  the  budget 
to  fund  all  approvable  applications  for 
the  staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers. 

Another  program  which  the  adminis- 
tration sought  to  complete  sh(»t- 
change,  and  which  the  committee,  de- 
spite this  resistance,  responded  to,  is 
alcoholism  control.  The  bill  provides  $25 
million. 

In  addition,  the  committee  acted  to 
add  to  the  administration  budget  request 
more  than  $87  million  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  institutes  and  divi- 
sions. This  still  only  brings  funding  up 
to  last  year's  level  for  all  research  and 
training  grant  and  contract  programs. 
Again,  administration  resistance  was  a 
stumbling  Wock.  deterring  the  large  in- 
creases over  1971  funding  which  we 
should  have. 

I  do  want  to  particularly  call  atten- 
tion to  the  $67  million  provided  in  HJl. 
10061  for  drug  abuse  control.  This  is  a 
belated  assault  on  a  massive  and  dis- 
astrous peril.  I  expect  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  later  today  to  add  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  for  this  assault,  and 
I  Intend  to  strongly  support  that 
measure. 

I  also  want  to  call  i>artlcular  attention 
to  the  committee  concern — ^which  I 
share — regarding  unemployment  among 
veterans.  I  want  to  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee report — House  Report  92-374 — at 
page  5,  and  add  my  seccnd  to  that 
statement: 

(T)beT«  18  ■omethlng  <lrastlcaU7  wrong 
wben  ther*  U  a  higher  percentage  of  veterans 
unemployed  than  the  percentage  of  iinem- 
ployed  non-veterane  In  the  same  age  groups. 
The  Committee  will  expect  the  Department 
(of  Labor)  to  make  a  much  stronger  attack 
on  thla  problem.  No  problem  with  which  the 
Department  deals  should  have  higher  prior- 
ity. 

I  would  note,  also,  that  HJl.  10061 
provides  $748,799,000  for  manpower 
training  services.  I  think  much  more  is 
needed.  I  also  think  that  much  more  is 
needed  in  terms  of  qiiallty  administra- 
tion of  the  manpower  programs,  llie 
great  promise  they  have  held  out  has  not 
been  met.  In  many  respects,  they  have 
not  produced  anjrwhere  near  the  results 
they  should  have.  Thus,  not  only  is  am- 
ple funding  essential,  so,  too,  is  good 
administratis. 

CHILDHOOD  LEAD  FOXSONTNO 

I  want  to  now  tiun  to  one  particular 
Itttn  In  the  bill  before  us  today.  This  is 
the  ftmding  for  the  Lead-Based  Faint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  Public  Law 
91-695.  The  bill  provides  $5  million.  This 
is  Just  one-fifth  of  the  authorisation. 
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I  commend  the  committee  for  respond- 
ing to  the  proUem  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning,  which  PubUe  Iaw  91-^5  at- 
tacks. It  has  done  so  hi  Che  face  of  ad- 
ministration obduracy  and  resistance 
with  which  I  am  all  too  familiar— being 
the  autiwr  of  this  legislatloQ  and  con- 
sequently—having followed  dally  the 
twists  and  turns  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educatkm.  and  Welfare  in  its 
attempts  to  ooDsign  this  program  to  the 
backroom. 

However,  whUe  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee, which  has  provided  funding  150 
percent  in  excess  of  the  administration 
request  of  $2  million  — a  request.  I  wotdd 
note,  which  came  in  the  form  of  a  belated 
amendment  to  the  original  fiscal  year 
1972  budget  request  and  a  request  which. 
I  am  told  by  officials  within  HEW,  was 
a  direct  response  to  my  testifying  last 
April  before  the  Senate  Approprlatloas 
Committee  in  support  of  full  funding — 
it  is  clear  that  $5  million  can  do  little 
more  than  open  the  door  to  fighting 
childhood  lead  poisoning. 

lAter  today,  an  omnibus  amen<!bnent 
will  be  offered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatb)  and 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conn).  Together 
with  them.  I  have  arranged  for  the  in- 
clusion in  that  omnibus  amendment  of 
an  additional  $5  million  to  fund  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  PubUc  Law  91-695.  This  will  pro- 
duce, if  passed,  a  total  of  $10  million. 

Whether  or  not  that  amendment  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  clear  that  the  oUier  body  must 
provide  the  full  funding,  so  that  a  larger 
amount  will  be  provided  in  the  bill 
eventually  sent  to  the  President.  I  have 
already  testified  twice  in  the  last  3 
months  before  the  Sidjoommittee  on 
Labor  and  Hecath,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  fimding  of  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  I 
know  the  Senate  subcommittee  appreci- 
ates the  problon  and  I  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee will  ccmvert  this  understanding 
into  dollara — $25  million. 

This  past  April,  I  first  appeared  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  in  support  of 
funding  for  the  Lead-based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
I  was  very  much  gratified  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  subsequently 
reported  out,  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971 — 
HJl.  8190— an  appropriation  of  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Unfortunately,  that  funding  was  de- 
leted in  conference,  and  thus  the  act 
received  no  fxmding  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senate  siAcommlttee,  and  the  full  Senate 
committee,  perceived  this  problem  as 
sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  funding  of 
15  million  for  just  the  last  two  months 
of  the  past  tiscaU  year  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  for  the  full  fiscal  year  of  1972, 
of  which  more  than  11  montdhs  still  re- 
oudn,  the  full  $25  milUon  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  this  regarxl,  I  would  quote  the  Sen- 
ate Report— Senate  Report  92-107— on 
toe  Second  Supplemental  Annoprlation 
Mil.  at  page  34: 

Thousands  of  small  eblldrm  throughout 
tbe  Nation  today  are  victims  ot  lead-baaed 
P&lnt  poisoning.  The  effects  of  Che  disease 


are  devastating— mental  retardatUon.  oare- 
bral  palsy,  ocmviilslve  seizures,  MlndneM, 
learning  defects,  behavior  dlsordera,  kidney 
dlseaaea,  and  even  death.  The  actual  number 
of  children  polaocied  Is  Impoaalble  to  know; 
there  are  f«w  adequate  screening  programs 
In  oommunltles  and  moat  communities  are 
currently  unaware  of  the  full  natuiv  and 
extent  of  the  problem.  Sven  so,  the  nw«**«l 
survelllanoe  programs  to  date  Indicate  that 
236.000  (dUldren  between  the  agea  of  one  and 
six  are  victims  of  lead-based  palnit  poisoning. 
Yet  the  striking  fact  Is  that  this  disease — 
which  Congressional  testimony  has  revealed 
Is  more  disastrous  to  children  than  either 
rubeUa  or  poUo  before  the  advent  of  modem 
vaeolnaa    la  completely  preventable.  .  .  . 

There  is  much  that  I  want  to  say  about 
childhood  lead  poisoning.  Ibe  points 
which  I  would  particularly  stress  are 
these: 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  a  rti«AAi>e 
whose  victims  number  in  the  thousands 
every  year,  and  almost  all  of  them  are 
childroi  imder  the  age  of  7. 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  prevent- 
able. We  know  what  to  do  and  we  know 
how  to  do  it.  to  end  this  crippler  and 
killer. 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  can  be  ended, 
provided  we  have  the  funds.  You  have 
the  ability  to  provide  these  funds. 

Let  me  briefly  run  through  the  statis- 
tics. Numbers  oftoi  serve  more  to  ob- 
scure than  to  enlighten,  but  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  all  appreciate  that  each 
numbo-  represents  a  small  child.  This 
past  May.  tiie  D^Mirtment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  issued  its  rQ>ort 
entitied  "Toward  a  Comprehensive 
Policy  for  the  1970*8:  A  White  Pw>er." 
This  report  gives  the  hard,  cold  numbers 
of  tragedy: 

Paint  with  lead  in  It  poisons  about  400,000 
children  (predominantly  poor)  annually.  It 
is  estimated  that  16,000  of  these  children  re- 
quire treatment,  3.300  Incur  moderate  to  se- 
vere brain  damage,  and  800  are  so  severely 
brain  damaged  that  they  require  care  fc»- 
the  rest  of  their  Uvea  .  .  .   (page  SO) 

The  report  omits  mentioning  the  200 

children  for  whom  there  is  no  future 

even  the  vegetable-like  existences  of  an 
institution  for  the  hopelessly  brain  dam- 
aged. Tliese  200  chlldrm  will  die.  Two 
hundred  each  jrear. 

Tliese  are  the  figures  which  mark 
childhood  lead  poistming's  toll — a  toll 
taken  by  means  of  hiin<inf^«f«f.  cerebral 
palsy,  kidney  impairment  brain  damage, 
and  death.  So.  that  is  a  point  I  Want  to 
stress.  Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  not 
some  rare  malady.  It  Is,  and  here  I  quote 
the  language  of  the  ImplonentatlaD  plan 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Community 
Envlronmen^BCanagement.  the  divi- 
aiosx  within  HEW  designated  to  imple- 
ment Public  Law  91-695: 

More  prevalent  than  the  polio  problem  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Salk  vaccine  .  .  .  (and 
it)  leaves  more  children  permanently  Im- 
paired than  did  German  measles  prior  to  the 
extensive  measles  vaccination  programa 
(Pagel) 

This  disease  Is  not  the  exclusive  blight 
of  New  York  caty.  Nor  is  it  even  con- 
fined Just  to  the  cities  of  the  Northeast 
Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  a  national 
problem,  and  I  know  no  better  way  of 
emphaslring  this  point  than  to  list  some 
of  the  dtles  which  already  have  made 
preliminary  applioation  requests  to  the 


Depaitinent  of  Health,  Fiducatlop.  and 
W^are  for  grants  under  PubUc  Law 
91-695:     Bangor.     Maine;     Cincinnati, 
Ohio;    Denver,    Ook).;    Evanston,    m. 
Elansas    City.    Mo.;    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
Nashville.    Tenn.;    New   Orleans.   La. 
Omaha.  Nebr.;  Pitt^ungh.  Pa.;  Saginaw. 
Mich.;  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.:  Toledo,  Ohio. 

There  are  many  more  requests.  And 
there  will  be  still  more,  once  the  Lead- 
based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
is  funded. 

So,  a  second  f  aet  tbat  I  want  to  stress 
is  this:  Cbildhood  lead  p(risanlng  Is  * 
national  plague. 

How  does  this  disease  arise?  Its  gen- 
esis lies  in  the  congruence  of  two  fac- 
tors. Tbe  first  Is  the  hl^  Incidence 
among  small  children  of  piea  an  i^ipe- 
tite  for  nonfood  itons  such  as  dirt, 
paper,  paint,  and  plaster.  The  second  is 
the  presence  of  lead-based  paint  on  the 
weUs  and  ceilings  of  older  dwdllngi. 
As  the  sweet-tasting  lead-tainted  pafni 
and  plaster  chips  fall  within  the  reach 
of  the  children  living  In  these  dilaiil- 
dated  dwellings,  they  are  iilcked  up  and 
eaten.  Gto«dually,  the  child  ingests  lead 
into  his  ssrstem.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Dr.  Julian  Chisolm  of  BaVtlmore,  a 
leading  expert,  that  the  ingestion  of  a 
few  small  leaded  paint  (dilps  a  day.  no 
longer  than  the  size  of  an  adult's  thaml>- 
naU  for  about  3  numtios  or  longer  can 
produce  clinical  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning. 

So  we  have  a  man-made  disease,  of 
enormous  proportions  cmd  of  a  national 
scope,  which  goes  larg^  unabated.  This 
is  unconscionable,  because  this  disease 
is  preventable.  Let  me  quote  Dr.  Jane  8. 
Lin-Pu,  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  W^are.  who  has  written 
in  an  article  entitied  "ChUdhood  Lead 
PotBonlng— An  Eradicable  Disease," 
which  has  been  reprinted  for  public  dis- 
tribution by  the  Department: 

In  the  history  of  moOmm  medicine,  few 
childhood  dlBBSBBn  occupy  a  position  as 
unique  as  lead  polannlng.  It  la  a  preventable 
disease.  The  etkdogy.  pathogenesis,  epi- 
demiology, and  aymptcmatcdogy  have  aU  been 
weU  daflned.  Methods  for  screening,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatmant  have  long  been  avail- 
able. In  the  past  three  decades,  concerted 
efforts  to  conqQw  inf eotioas  disease  have  re- 
sulted In  the  devtiopmentt  of  vaccines  for 
such  viral  dlrseaaee  as  polio  and  measles,  the 
discovery  of  many  awtlblotlos  for  baaterlal 
and  otbw  Infections,  and  the  systematic  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  theae  therapeutic  agents,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  eradicate  lead  poison- 
ing. Tet  this  man-made  dlseaae  exists  In 
epidemic  proportlooa  In  many  dtles. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  two  of  these  sen- 
tences writtei  by  Dr.  Lin-Fu.  The  first  is 
"It  is  a  preventable  disease."  And.  sec- 
ond, "this  man-made  disease  exists  in 
epidemic  proportions  in  many  cities." 

I  think  the  basic  facts  are  clear.  Child- 
hood lead  poisoning  is  a  rftep^JM'  of  mas- 
sive proportions.  It  is  a  disease  whi^  is 
preventable.  The  Congress  recognized 
these  facts  by  passage  of  the  Lead-based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  It 
recognized  the  need  to  enact  a  specific 
law  to  mount  a  focused,  coherent 
federally  assisted  assault  on  childhood 
lead  poisoning,  witti  spectfle  Vsderal 
funds  authnlied  for  thla  assault  rather 
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than  leaving  childhood  lead  poisoning  as 
the  poadble  st^icfalld  of  genetBl  grant 
progranw. 

The  act,  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  13,  1971,  contains  five 
titles.  Title  I  authorizes  grants  by  the 
Seeretaiy  of  Health,  EducatKm,  and  Wel- 
fare to  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assist  In  developing  and  carrying  out 
detection  and  treatment  programs.  Title 
n  authorizes  grants  for  developing  and 
carrying  oirt  programs  to  Identify  high- 
risk  areas,  tmd  then  to  develop  and  carry 
out  elimination  programs.  Title  in  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  carry  out  a 
demonstration  and  research  intigram  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
pix>blem.  and  the  methods  by  which  lead- 
based  paint  can  be  most  effectively 
removed. 

By  virtue  of  title  V.  funds  authorized 
but  not  appropriated  tor  fiscal  year  1971 
are  available  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  Consequently,  the  authorized 
funding  for  these  HEW  grant  prognxoi 
totals  $25  mlUioQ  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  issxie  remaining  is  that  o<  funding 
ttie  Lead-based  Paint  Poiscming  Preven- 
tloa  Act.  The  President  submitted  no  re- 
quest for  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1972.  In 
cognizance  of  this  omission,  45  monbers 
on  April  23  wrote  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son, of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  urging  that  his  De- 
parbnent  request  funds  to  implement  the 
Act.  Secretary  Richardson  responded  to 
our  letter  on  May  28,  informing  us  ttiat 
the  President  would  transmit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1972  budget  requesting  $2 
mllUon.  l^seciflcally.  Secretary  Richard- 
son's letter  reads: 

(T)he  budget  tnoamlttsd  on  Jenutfy  39 
did  not  Include  any  n«w  funds  for  impVb- 
nvTw^wy  ttM  Lead-bMMl  Faint  Potooning  Pra- 
▼antlon  Act. 

ainoa  tha  cunent  flaoal  year  Is  naarly  of«r, 
we  will  not  request  a  1971  siqiplementaL 
Howvver.  tbe  Prealdait  wlB  abcrtly  tnnsmlt 
an  ammdmenit  to  the  1979  trodget  requesting 
«S  mllhon  to  ei{MUid  out  program  to  aMaok 
tb*  pMblain  ot  lead-tased  paint.  Wa  would 
OM  the  additional  fundi  to  make  a  mora 
oonoerted  effort  to  deOne  tbe  extent  of  ttM 
problecn  and  suppoct  modri  demonstration 
projects  In  three  oommunltlea. 

Let  me  be  Uunt  and  say  that  much, 
much  more  is  needed.  Moreover,  the 
stated  intended  use  for  the  $2  mlUlon  to 
be  requested — three  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  defining  the  problem— 1b  also 
unacceptable. 

Let  me  take  these  two  points  in  reverse 
order.  First,  the  matter  of  demonstration 
projects.  The  fact  is  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  such  projects.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
Secretary  Richardson's  own  onployee — 
Dr.  Lin-Pu — ^has  made  very  clear  the 
potait  that,  and  I  quote  again: 

Tba  etiology,  patbogeneels,  q;>ldemloIogy, 
and  cymptomatcdogy  bave  aU  been  well  de- 
fined. Metbods  for  acreenlng.  dlagnoata,  and 
treatment  bave  long  l>een  available. 

I  would  also  point  to  the  October  12, 
1970,  report  by  the  Surgeon  General,  an- 
other official  within  the  HKW  structure. 
In  this  report,  entitled  "Medical  Aspects 
of  Lead  PoistNolng,"  tbe  Surgeon  General 
sets  national  guidelines  for  attacking 
childhood  lead  poisoning.  Again,  I  think 


this  demonstrates  that  the  problem  Is 
well  identified. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  refer  to  an  in- 
ternal HEW  document  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, which  I  think  equally  as  well 
demolishes  any  argument  that  demon- 
stration projects  are  needed  at  this  point. 
This  document  is  entttled  "Implwnenta- 
aon  Plan  to  Carry  Out  the  DHEW  Re- 
sponsibilities Under  the  'Lead  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act  of  1971'— Public 
lAW  91-695."  It  was  prepared  in  March 
of  this  year  by  the  Bureau  oi  Community 
Environmental  Management,  the  division 
of  HEW  which  was  delegated  reGsxm- 
sibility  for  implementation  of  the  Act  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  on  March  5. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  pages  3-4 
of  this  document,  which  is  the  work 
product  of  the  professional  experts  with- 
in HEW  designated  to  Implement  the 
childhood  lead  poisooilng  prograxn.  It 
makes  very  clear  that  we  are  long  past 
the  state  of  demonstration  projects: 

Tbe  problem  of  lead  poisoning  la  complete- 
ly controllable  wltb  existing  technology. 
Techniques  for  the  control  of  the  problem 
are  developed  and  tested.  Program  activi- 
ties have  generated  a  widespread  awareneaa 
of  the  problem  and  an  eagemeas  to  initiate 
or  expand  local  lead  control  eSorU  with 
minimum  "seed  money"  from  Federal 
aourcee. 

The  Public  Health  Service  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  CXxnmunlty  Environmental  Manage- 
ment had  done  much  to  «!«<<"*  the  problem, 
bring  tbe  problem  to  profeaalonal  and  public 
attention,  and  to  faoUltate  and  encourage 
local  control  programs.  An  Intaadepartanental 
committee  prepared  an  HSW  policy  state- 
ment daflnlng  levels  of  lead  polB<»ilng  and 
recommending  treatment  and  conUol  tech- 
mquee.  On  October  12,  1970,  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  Issued  his  policy  statement  on  "The 
Control  of  Lead  Poisoning  In  Children."  Pro- 
cedural guidelines  for  assisting  communltlee 
In  carrying  out  lead  control  programs  have 
been  developed  by  B.CiCJC.  and  distributed 
widely.  The  application  and  effectlveneas  of 
theee  guUMlnes  have  been  demonstrated  In 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Simple.  Inexpensive  and  rapid  methodolo- 
gies tor  the  detennlnaUon  of  blood  lead  lev- 
els have  been  developed  and  are  being  tasted 
by  B.OJLM.  In  tha  dttea  cS.  New  Orleans  atkd 
New  Tack,  nwaa  ndoro-tecbnlquea  require 
only  one-hundiwlth  the  amount  at  blood, 
and  coat  ona-fourth  as  mu<dx  as  fotmer 
nitth~1'  Thua,  It  la  now  praotloal  and  eco- 
nomically feaalble  for  oommuidtlee  to  carry 
out  the  massive  screentog  programs  reootn- 
mended  by  the  SuTKeon  Oaneral.  TTiere  Is  a 
minimal  need  for  further  reaeazoh. 

Tbe  naoeaaaiy  tnibnnatton  to  eliminate 
tha  problem  la  known.  The  time  for  action  la 
now  and  now  la  tb*  time  for  ^active  aoUon 
programs  at  tbe  oommonlty  lavaL 

This  is  not  political  rhetoric.  These  are 
the  condusioos  of  trained  professionals. 
Let  me,  for  emphaslB,  quote  again  these 
words: 

There  Is  a  minimal  need  for  further  re- 
aearcb.  The  neoeeeary  Information  to  elimi- 
nate the  problem  Is  known.  Tbe  time  for  ac- 
tion Is  now  and  now  Is  the  time  for  effective 
cotton   programs    at   the   community   level. 

I  think  it  is  clear:  the  problem  has 
been  id^iUfled.  What  we  need  now  are 
{Lction  programs. 

Finally,  as  one  last  point.  Z  would  stress 
that  some  local  programs  do  exist  now. 
and  that  fact  rebuts  any  contention  that 
we  need  demonstration  projects  to  ascer- 


tain bow  to  nm  a  program.  Baltimore 
has  had  a  program  since  1935;  Chicago 
since  1966;  New  Haven  since  1968;  Rodi- 
ester.  N.Y..  since  1969.  Currency  New 
York  City  also  has  a  program. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  matter 
at  Issue,  aside  from  whether  just  three 
demonstration  programs  are  the  appro- 
priate answer  to  a  disease  more  prevalent 
than  was  polio  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Salk  vaccine.  I  know  of  no  organization 
save  the  higher  echelon  at  HEW  which 
bdleves  that  anything  but  many  millions 
of  doUars  are  needed.  Within  HEJW  itself, 
the  profeaaionalB  are  calling  for  full 
funding.  Thus,  in  the  Bureau  of  Oom- 
mimlty  Environmental  Management  Im- 
plementation Plan,  it  is  stated: 

Inaction  on  this  problem  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic and  human  disaster  .  .  .  Baaed  on  the 
extent  of  the  valid  need  evidenced  to  date- 
based  on  pilot  screening  programs  alreculy  un- 
dertaken— the  Bureau  Is  convinced  that  tha 
full  funding  authorized  under  the  law  for 
1971  can  be  effectively  utilized  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  typea  of  commu- 
nity programs  as  outlined  above  ...  In  FT 
1973  a  budget  amendment  la  requested  to 
continue  and  expand  these  Important  actlvl- 
tlea. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  the  fund- 
ing authorized  can  be  used.  Prior  to  hear- 
ings on  the  authorizing  act,  the  Bureau 
had  received  requests  from  38  communi- 
ties for  teclmical  and  financial  assistance 
in  conducting  local  lead  control  pro- 
grams. The  dollar  volume  of  these  re- 
quests was  over  $30  million.  Currently, 
the  Bureau— that  is,  HEW— has  requests 
from  at  least  more  than  50  States  and 
communities,  Including  the  following: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Bangor,  Maine;  Btng]ianitrf)n.  N.Y.;  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Chester,  Pa.; 
Chicago,  HI.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dayton,  Ohio;  State 
of   Delaware;    Denver.    Colo.;    Detroit, 
Mich.;  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Evanston.  HL 
State  of  Illinois;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.;   Louisville.  Ky. 
State  of  Maryland;  State  of  Massachu 
setts;    Milwaukee.   Wis.;    MobUe.  Ala.. 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  New  Haven.  Conn.;  New 
Orleans.  La.;  New  Rochalle.  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y.;  State  of  New  York; 
Newark,  NJ.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Omaha. 
Nebr.;  Orange,  N.J.;  Paterson.  NJ.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  PittAurgh.  Pa.; 
Plalnfleld,  N.J.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Providence,  R.I.;  Puferto  Rico;  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.;  Sacramento.  Calif.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  To- 
ledo, OWo;  and  Washington,  D.C. 

More  applications  will  no  doubt  be 
forthcoming. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  mention  some  of 
the  organizations  which  recognize  tbe 
need  and  axe  supporting  large  funding 
of  the  Lead-based  Paint  Polscming  Pre- 
vention Act.  They  include: 

American  Association  oa  Mental  De- 
ficiency, American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics, American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

American  Dental  Association.  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  Inc.,  American 
Nurses  Association.  American  Optomet- 
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ric  Association,  American  Public  Health 
Association. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges. Association  of  Schools  of  the 
Allied  Health  Professions.  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  Optometry.  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers,  Association  of  Teachers  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 

Association  of  University  Program  in 
Hospital  Administration.  Committee  of 
Hospitals  of  Brooklyn  to  Eradicate 
Lead  Poisoning,  Environmental  Action, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children. 

National  Committee  Against  Mental 
Illness,  National  Council  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers,  National  Paint. 
Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Association,  Inc.. 
National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association.  Planned  Parent- 
hood— ^World  Population,  Sierra  C9ub. 

The  issue  is,  as  it  so  often  ends  up, 
one  of  funds.  This  Nation  has  many 
needs,  and  all  of  these  needs  must  in 
some  way  be  balanced.  But,  if  we  must 
talk  strictly  in  money  terms — and  I  have 
no  brief  to  deal  with  children's  lives  in 
such  callous  terms — then  the  conclusion 
still  remains  inescapable:  the  Lead- 
based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
must  be  funded. 

Let  me  run  through  the  figures.  Each 
moderate  case  of  brain  damage  requires 
approximately  10  years  of  special  in- 
structions and  other  care,  averaging 
$1,750  per  child  annually.  So,  each  year, 
the  3.200  children  who  do  suffer  mod- 
erate to  severe  damage  produce  costs  for 
care  alone  of  $5.6  million.  The  800  chil- 
dren who  annually  experience  severe 
brain  damage  require  lifetime  institu- 
tionalization, at  a  cost  of  $4,000  per  year 
each,  or  $3.2  million  annually.  Thus,  the 
current  annual  cost  for  the  damage  to 
these  small  children  totals  $8.8  million. 
Add  to  that  the  medical  and  other  ex- 
penses for  the  200  small  children  who 
die  annually.  Add  to  that  the  incalcu- 
lable millitms  for  loss  of  productive  lives. 
Add  to  that  the  incalculable  amounts 
for  grief  and  suffering. 

Th2  figures  are  devastatingly  damn- 
ing. They  are  also  economically  disposi- 
tive. So  long  as  we  fail  to  spend  money 
to  end  the  blight  of  childhood  lead  poi- 
soning, we  will  continue  to  expend  far 
more  money  patching  up  the  sins  which 
have  been  committed  against  our  chil- 
dren by  allowing  them  to  fall  victim  to 
this  manmade.  yet  preventable,  dis- 
ease. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  bill  before  us  (HH.  10061) 
provides  the  sum  of  $5  million  to  com- 
bat childhood  lead  poisoning,  which  \s 
commendable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  itself  refused  at  first  to 
ask  for  any  money  but  then  finally  sub- 
mitted a  belated  request  for  $2  million. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  $5  mll- 
Uon recommended  in  the  bill  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  authorization.  I  would  hope 
tbat  this  action  is  only  a  beginning.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate,  as  it  did  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  supplemental,  will  in- 
crease the  funding,  so  that  the  fully  au- 


thorized amount  may  be  available  to 
combat  this  dreadful  disease. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  mlfi^t  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Yoilc  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
testified  on  this  matter  and.  on  the  weight 
and  value  and  knoirtedge  of  his  testi- 
mony, we  did  take  this  action. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  for  the  monu- 
mental task  that  it  has  undertaken  and 
for  the  fine  job  that  it  has  done. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  if  in  this  proposed 
measure  there  are  funds  for  the  Oalludet 
College,  whether  such  funds  for  that 
school  are  included? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  let  me  state  that 
those  funds  are  in  the  education  bill, 
which  is  a  separate  bill,  and  which  was 
recently  signed  by  the  President.  I  might 
add  that  there  were  no  objections  and  no 
quarrels  with  the  funds  included  in  that 
bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Rsm) . 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  once  again 
I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MicHKL).  Under  their  leadership, 
our  subcommittee  has  worked  diUgently 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  the  gentlewcnnan  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Ran))  has  been  named  to  a  great 
national  commission  by  the  President, 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  gentlewoman  can  be  assured  that 
her  years  of  service  in  our  Committee 
have  greatly  helped  to  contribute  to  Its 
efficiency,  uid  I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak 
for  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  state  that  I  am  sure  they  can  show 
the  gentlewoman  how  they  feel  by  ap- 
plauding the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
with  their  hands,  but  that  also  a  little 
bit  of  their  heart  goes  with  it  also. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before  us 
today — HJR.  10061 — ^includes  appropria- 
tions totaling  $20.3  bilUon  for  all  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  Departmoits  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Edueatian.  and  Wel- 
fare and  various  related  agencies — with 
the  exception  of  the  Office  of  Education 
which  was  covered  in  a  separate  bill.  As 


the  six  vndumea  ocmtalnlng  over  5,700 
pages  of  printed  hearings  indicate,  our 
subcommittee  conducted  a  very  thorough 
investigation  and  review  of  the  budget 
requests  and  individual  views  brought 
before  us.  Representatives  from  the  exec- 
utive agencies,  as  well  as  those  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government,  made  exodlent 
presentations — and,  of  course,  I  welcome 
the  great  Interest  that  hai  been  expressed 
in  the  form  of  letters  and  other  oommu- 
nications.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  aware 
not  cmly  of  the  growing  needs  in  the  field 
of  health  manpower,  disease  control,  so- 
cial and  rehabiUtati<Hi  services,  and  wel- 
fare activities,  but  also  the  necessity  to 
place  these  needs  In  a  realistic  frame- 
work of  priorities  in  view  of  budgetary 
limltaticns. 

it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  is 
the  largest  of  the  i^jproprlatkm  bills  ex- 
cluding defense.  However,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  funds  carried  in 
other  bills  for  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  services  to  individual  Americans,  the 
spending  in  fiscal  1972  for  human  re- 
sources will  again  exceed  defense  expend- 
itures for  the  second  straight  year. 

Naturally,  in  an  appropiiatlan  bill  of 
this  size— and  deaUng  with  matters 
which  are  related  so  closely  and  directly 
to  people — there  are  bound  to  be  honest 
differences  of  <9inian  regarding  specific 
amounts  for  various  programs.  I  certain- 
ly have  great  sympathy  for  the  needs  in 
health  care  and  have  found  much  of  the 
testimony  regarding  research  in  the 
causes  and  cures  of  some  of  the  dreaded 
diseases  to  be  encouraging.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  have  g^ven  priority  tn  the  allo- 
oatlon  of  our  limited  resources  to  those 
areas  which  show  the  greatest  promise 
for  results  and  where  additional  fimds 
could  be  spent  effectively.  As  a  result  of 
our  hearings  and  deUberatians — as  well 
as  the  imusual  amoimt  of  interest  ex- 
pressed about  a  number  of  programs 
since  the  1972  budget  was  released— we 
have  recommended  increases  totaling 
$321.7  million  over-the-budget  estimates. 

The  major  items  in  the  bill  have  been 
covered  thoroughly  by  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Flood)  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  MicHiL) ,  but  there  €u«  several 
matters  of  particular  interest  to  me  and 
many  others  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefiy. 

For  mental  health,  the  bill  includes 
$581.2  million— an  increase  of  $81.7  mll- 
Uon above  the  budget  request.  There  has 
been  much  concern  expressed  about  the 
proposed  reduction  in  funds  for  p>sychi- 
atric  training  grants  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  restored  this  pro- 
gram to  the  1971  level.  In  the  hearings 
we  received  voluminous  testimony  from 
both  administration  and  pubUc  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  disastrous  impact  of  al- 
coholism upon  our  society.  As  a  result, 
we  have  included  $25  million  for  formula 
grants  to  the  States  to  close  the  gap  in 
a  comprehensive  program  to  attack  this 
problem.  We  also  approved  the  fuU  in- 
crease of  $67  milUon  included  in  the 
budget  amendment  of  the  President  for 
drug  abuse  control.  In  addition,  the 
committee  provided  an  additional  $30 
miUlon  above  the  budget  for  staffing 
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gzaats  for  oommnntty  mental   health 
oentera. 

While  cancer  la  the  second  leading 
kiUer.  it  is  oar  No.  1  national  health  con- 
cern because  tt  is  the  disease  most 
dreaded  by  the  mniotitg  of  Americans. 
The  bill,  as  reported,  includes  a  total  of 
1237  J  million  for  oazKser  research.  With 
the  extra  $100  million  funded  in  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1971.  the  National  Cancer  Institute  will 
have  $104.4  million  more  available  in 
1972  than  it  had  in  1971.  The  moposal 
for  a  greatly  expanded  cancer  research 
program  is  t>ased  on  the  expert  advice 
of  a  large  nimiber  of  scienti&c  and  medi- 
cal leaders  who  presented  convincing 
evidence  that  recent  research  advances 
and  leads  are  sufflcioiUy  promising  to 
merit  a  major  T>atkwiai  oonunHmrait  to  a 
cancer  conquest  program.  In  my  <q;dnion, 
the  investment  of  substantial  fimds  in 
this  effort  is  veiy  worthwliile  and  is  cer- 
tain to  meet  with  wide  public  approvaL 

Heart  attacks  continue  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  killer  and  in  view  of  the  criti- 
cal need  for  more  research  in  this  area — 
particularly  in  regard  to  prevention — 
the  committee  has  increased  aivropria- 
tlons  by  $16.1  million  over  the  request  to 
a  total  of  $211.6  million  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  We  received 
impressive  testimony  about  new  research 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  diet  and 
drugs  in  preventing  heart  attacks  but 
much  more  study  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
whole  area. 

There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pressed, also,  atmut  the  continuation  of 
the  medical  facilities  construction  pro- 
gram. I  have  long  felt  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  successful  Federal-State  pro- 
grams in  existence,  tyut  the  goal  of  in- 
creashig  hospital  beds  and  public  health 
centers  is  even  more  critical  today  than 
it  was  when  the  program  was  institiited. 
Therefore,  our  committee  gave  this  mat- 
ter top  priority  by  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation of  $266.7  million— an  increase 
of  $127.8  million  above  the  request,  "niese 
funds  wlU  include  money  also  for  Icoig- 
term  care  facilities  and  modernization 
of  existing  facilities. 

In  my  Judgment,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  funded  by  this  bill  is 
vocational  rehabilitation — the  restora- 
tion of  persons  who  have  been  disabled  in 
one  way  or  another  to  useful  lives.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  recommended  $613 
million,  an  increase  of  $8  mljllion  over  the 
budget  request  and  $42.6  million  over  the 
approprlatirai  for  1971.  It  is  estimated 
that  980,000  disabled  persons  will  be 
served  by  the  State-Federal  programs  in 
1972  and  288.000  will  be  rehabilitated. 
The  committee  has  also  added  $5  million 
over  the  budget  request — irmUng  a  total 
of  $16.2  million— for  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act.  This  is  a  new  program, 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress,  providing 
for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  persons  with  epilepsy,  ccre- 
teal  palsy,  and  other  neurological  ccn- 
dltians. 

Since  this  is  a  new  program,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much 
money  could  be  spent  effecUvedy  at  this 
time.  However.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
testimony  which  showed  the  great  need 
for  improved  services  and  facilities  for 


these  peofde  azul  ht^e  the  Departmoit 
will  move  swiftly  in  putting  the  program 
into  effect. 

It  Is  obvious  that  I  have  mentUmed 
only  a  small  percoitage  of  the  items  in 
this  bill.  But  I  do  feel  it  is  important 
that  our  taxpaylng  citizens  know  that 
much  is  being  accompUahed  in  these  im- 
portant flfllds.  It  has  been  said  that 
health  is  real  wealth.  Not  only  is  health 
more  important  than  economic  weidth, 
it  is  also  its  foundation— and  our  entire 
society  has  a  direct  stake  in  the  health 
of  each  and  every  person. 

In  my  opinion.  HJl.  10061,  the  hill  be- 
fore the  House,  is  a  good  compromise  In 
that  we  have  made  every  attempt  to  es- 
tablish priorities  among  those  programs 
which  have  proven  their  worthiness  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people.  Our 
committee's  task  was  not  easy  because  of 
our  limited  budget  resources  and  the 
great  needs  that  exist — and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  will  reject  amendments  which  will 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  bljl  and 
will  approve  our  committee's  recommen- 
dations which  were  reached  after  In- 
tensive hearings  and  after  considering 
each  item  with  much  concern  and  com- 
passion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CowTi). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  assum- 
ing my  position  on  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee this  year,  I  was  forced  to  re- 
linquish a  combined  total  of  24  years  of 
seniority  on  two  other  appropriations 
subcommittees:  Treasury-Postal  Service 
and  foreign  Operations.  Because  of  the 
vital  programs  that  the  subcommittee 
deals  with  however,  I  was  not  only  will- 
ing but  eager  to  pay  this  price. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  hardworking  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pux>d)  .  And  the 
conscientious  ranking  minority  members, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  (Mr.  Michbl)  for  their  efforts  on 
this  bill.  The  courtesy  and  assistance  ex- 
tended by  them,  as  well  as  by  my  other 
coUeagues  on  the  subcommittee,  were 
most  appreciated. 

Funds  for  many  important  programs 
were  reduced  in  the  budget  request  for 
this  year  and  the  committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  restoring  some  of  these 
cuts. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  that  the 
bill  includes  an  increase  of  $6.7  million 
over  the  budget  to  restore  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health's  psychiatric 
residaicy  training  program  to  the  1971 
level.  Psychiatric  manpower  needs  in  this 
country  are  enormous  and  programs  in 
the  community  mental  health  centers, 
in  alcoholism,  in  drug  abuse,  in  the  In- 
dian service,  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
require  large  numbers  of  competently 
trained  psychiatrists.  The  committee's 
acthm  will  help  to  meet  this  requirement. 

I  also  applaud  the  committee's  recwn- 
moulation  to  restore  the  budget  for 
r^abilitatlon  and  social  work  training 
to  last  year's  level  of  $44.9  million.  The 
proposed  budget  cuts  for  this  activity 
would  have  seriously  affected  the  ability 
of  institutions  devoted  to  social  work 


education  to  prepare  properly  qualified 
persons  in  sufficient  niunbers  to  grovlde 
wwentlal  servtees  for  the  aged,  the  ill. 
the  unemployed,  the  disidiled.  and  the 
mentally  ill. 

In  total,  the  committee  Increased  the 
budget  request  for  these  and  other  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Departmoit  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by  $350  J 

It  is  to  be  commended  for  this  action, 
but,  to  my  mind,  this  simply  is  not 
enough  if  we  are  to  make  a  conscioitious 
attempt  to  achieve  the  goal  of  »"ttHT)||r 
our  Nation  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  health  crisis  of  ftiftr»ning 
proportions. 

Consider  these  sobering  statistics :  The 
United  States  ranks  13th  among  indus- 
trialized nations  in  infant  mortality, 
11th  in  life  expectancy  for  women,  and 
18th  in  life  expectancy  for  men.  More- 
over about  150  counties  in  the  Nation  are 
without  a  single  doctor,  and  another  ISO 
have  but  one  physician. 

Twice  as  many  black  infants  die  in  the 
first  year  of  life  as  whites.  The  poor  suf- 
fer four  times  as  many  heart  oxiditions 
and  six  times  as  much  mental  illness, 
arthritis,  and  high  blood  pressure  as 
their  more  affluent  neighbors.  Across  the 
country,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  50,000 
physicians,  150,000  medical  technicians, 
and  300,000  nurses. 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  very 
clear  need,  I  believe,  for  expanding  our 
commitment  at  the  Federal  level  to  im- 
prove both  the  quaUty  of  our  health  care 
and  the  methods  of  providing  that  care. 
In  many  instances,  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations constitute  littie  more 
than  restorations  of  budget  cuts  below 
the  fiscal  1971  levels,  with  an  addition 
of  proximately  6  percent  to  allow  for 
inflation.  This  is  clearly  inadequate  if  we 
are  to  make  a  realistic  attempt  to  move 
America's  health  programs  forward. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  the  distin- 
guished genU«n&n  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Tatcs)  and  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  Increase  the  total  apprc^rlations  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  by  $200  million.  The  details 
of  that  amendment  will  be  elaborated 
upon  then. 

I  would  like,  before  closing  at  this 
time,  to  discuss  one  program  for  which 
that  amendment  would  provide  in- 
creased funds.  Last  year  Congress 
unanimously  passed  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Conuwehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention 
Act.  The  legislation  authorized  $300  mil- 
lion over  a  3-3rear  period  for  formula 
grants  to  the  States  and  project  grants 
in  the  field  of  research,  training,  and 
education  to  finance  a  major  offensive 
against  the  problem  of  alcoholism — one 
of  the  most  widespread,  destructive,  and 
cosUy  health  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try today.  This  disease  adversely  affects 
the  lives  of  some  36  million  Americans, 
or  one  out  of  every  six  persons  in  the 
United  States.  Nine  million  persons  are 
alcoholics  and  their  ranks  swdl  by 
another  200,000  persons  each  year.  An 
annual  death  toll  of  87.000  is  caused  by 
alcobcd  related  problems.  Furthermore, 
alcoholism  accounts  for  a  $15  biUiui 
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yearly  drain  upcm  our  economy.  Tbia  in- 
cludes $10  billion  in  lost  worktime  of 
employed  alcoholics,  $2  billion  in  health 
and  welfare  costs  incurred  by  them  and 
their  families,  and  $3  billion  in  prc^erty 
damage  and  other  costs  associated  with 
traffic  accidents. 

TO  counteract  this  devastating  prob- 
lem, I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appr(H>riations  biU  for 
fiscal  year  1971  on  May  11,  which  would 
have  provided  an  initial  $10  millliui  to 
get  this  program  off  the  ground,  un- 
fortunately I  was  unsuccessful  then.  Now 
the  eonunittee  is  allotting  only  $25  mil- 
lion despite  the  fact  that  preliminary  ap- 
lications  from  the  States  far  exceed  the 
$60  mllllan  that  is  authorized  for  for- 
mula grants  in  1972.  Our  amendment 
would  increase  this  allotment  to  a  mini- 
mally acceptable  level  of  $40  million. 

We  have  been  warned  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  that  if  we  do  not 
begin  an  adequate  f  imded  program  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism now,  we  will  have  12  million  alco- 
holics to  contend  with  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

Later  today  I  will  discuss  other  items 
in  the  bill  that  I  believe  are  deficient  and 
outline  what  additional  Increases  are 
needed  to  meet  the  health  crisis  which  Is 
now  hard  upon  us.  Suffice  it  now  to  point 
out  that  the  right  to  good  health  care  is 
as  fimdamental  as  the  right  to  an  edu- 
cation, an  adequate  diet,  and  decent 
housing. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  doing  a  cmq- 
mendable  Job  on  the  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
But  when  this  House,  only  a  few  hours 
ago,  passed  an  agricultirre  bill  which  was 
$1.2  billion  over  the  budget,  and  passed 
It  by  a  substantial  majority,  giving  $3.5 
Ullion  to  farmers  across  this  land  for 
subsidies,  I  think  the  House  can  afford 
$200  million  extra  for  the  health  care  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  9  million  of  our 
citizens  whose  destiny  is  particularly  re- 
lated to  a  portion  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  An  additional  36  million  of  their 
family  members  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  legislation.  I  am  speaking  of  persons 
who  suffer  the  tragic  problems  of  al- 
coholism in  our  country;  problems  which 
exact  massive  and  inexcusable  human 
loss,  create  a  $15-billion  aimual  loss  to 
our  economy,  and  are  related  to  at  least 
87,000  deaths  annually.  Our  present  in- 
adequate treatment  facilities  are  over- 
whelmed by  almost  1,000  new  cases  of 
alcohoUsm  daily.  We  will  have  12  mll- 
licm  alcoholics  to  contend  with  by  the 
end  of  the  present  decade  if  a  program 
of  prevention  and  treatment  of  akxrfKri- 
Ism  is  not  undertaken  immediately.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  for  a  further  repeti- 
tion of  the  sad  and  depressing  statistics 
irtiich  describe  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prdj- 
lems.  The  plain  fact  before  us  now  is 
that  positive  action  by  the  Congress  is 
required  if  our  Nation  is  to  become  ca- 
pable of  reducing  the  tragedy  of  this 
national  blight. 
The  New  York  Times  announced  this 


morning  that  a  gift  of  $10  milliixi  has 
been  made  by  R.  Brinkley  Smlthers,  a 
special  partner  in  a  Wall  Street  invest- 
ment loanUng  house,  to  the  Roosevelt 
Ho^ital  in  New  York  for  the  treatment 
and  rdiabilltation  of  alcoholics.  Mr. 
Smithers'  gift  is  the  largest  single  grant 
ever  made  by  any  individual  or  agency, 
including  the  Federal  Oovemment,  to 
fl^t  alcoholism. 

Yet  Congress  enacted  legislation  last 
year  which  authorized  substantial  sums 
of  money  to  be  appn^riated  for  this 
purpose.  The  Comprehensive  Alcohol  and 
AlcohcUsm  Prevention.  Treatment  and 
RdiabUltation  Act  of  1970,  PubUc  Law 
91-816,  authorized  $300  million  ova-  a 
3-year  period  for  focmula  and  project 
grants  for  the  suKxirt  of  reseandx,  train- 
ing, and  public  education  in  the  area  of 
alc<diolism.  Several  weeks  ago  I  appeared 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
to  request  $40  million  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  administra- 
tion budget  request  did  not  even  recog- 
nize the  enactment  of  this  important 
public  law. 

I  am  aware  that  existing  programs 
currently  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  somewhat  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  new  act.  lliese  programs  are  Impor- 
tant, especially  those  which  are  to  be 
administered  by  the  new  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
But  the  funds  which  have  been  requested 
are  not  adequate,  nor  do  they  pursue  di- 
rectly the  directives  of  our  new  legisla- 
tion, "nie  provisions  of  Public  Law  91- 
616  are  directly  responsive  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
and  they  should  be  Implemented  with 
appropriations  which  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  en- 
lightened national  policy  which  has  been 
set  by  this  new  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  appropriation  of 
adequate  funds  to  make  our  national 
policy  something  more  than  words  and 
to  enable  our  Oovemment  to  launch  the 
programs  necessary  to  reduce  the  human 
suffering  and  other  seriotis  consequences 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  We  can- 
not brush  this  problem  under  the  table 
any  longer. 

Even  though  I  consider  the  $25  mil- 
lion appropriated  today  as  a  less-than- 
adequate  response  to  this  mqst  urgent 
problem,  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Permsylvania,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Flood)  for  his  most  sympathetic  and 
sincere  response.  I  certsdnly  imderstand 
the  political  realities  with  which  the  dis- 
tinguished (dialrman  must  contend. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reiterate  my  longstanding 
view  <rf  the  vital  importance  of  basic 
biomedical  research. 

As  I  have  emphasized  on  many  occa- 
sions in  this  body,  the  entire  structure 
of  Amtfica's  health  care  is  based  upon 
the  strength  of  our  basic  biomedical  re- 
search programs.  If  we  do  not  achieve 
our  full  potential  here,  all  applied  medi- 
cine wUl  suffer  and  suffer  grevlously. 

The  Congress  miist  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  pontl""*^  support  for  basic 
biomedical  research.  We  in  the  Congress 


have  a  special  responsibility  through  the 
appropriations  process  for  the  firtare 
progress  of  science  in  America. 

Our  leadership  in  medicine  and  the 
physical  sciences  is  insQHtrable  from  our 
investment  in  scientific  research.  Our 
investment  in  this  pure  research  is  not 
an  investment  in  a  luxury  but  In  an  ah- 
s(dute  essential  to  our  continued  growth 
and  development. 

The  increased  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  environmental  poDutkm 
further  f»np>Mudw>  the  need  for  increased 
attention  to  basic  research. 

Technological  protection  against  the 
hostile  environment,  heat  against  cold, 
light  against  daikness,  pesticides  for 
crop  protection,  preservatives  for  food, 
drugs  to  combat  disease,  an  in  their  turn 
create  their  own  problems. 

For  man's  survival  it  becomes  now  in- 
creasingly important  to  know  all  that 
there  is  to  know  about  Us  reactions  to 
the  environment  and  to  manmade  en- 
vironmental hazards.  Biomedical  science 
continues  to  take  on  new  significance  for 
the  survival  of  man. 

It  is  most  essential  that  this  country 
avoid  any  discontinuity  in  the  support 
of  knowledge-building  through  bicHnedi- 
cal  research  and  in  the  development  of 
both  dlnlcal  and  research  manpower. 

The  two  most  recent  appropriations 
bills  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Wdf  are  were  not 
final^  macted  into  law  until  more  than 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  had  passed  by. 
This  kind  of  dday  is  particularly  harm- 
ful to  programs  of  biomedical  research 
that  rely  as  they  do  on  the  devdopment 
and  maintenance  of  research  teams  and 
for  continuity  in  their  support.  I  hope 
enactment  of  this  bill  comes  much  more 
pronu>tly  this  jrear. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  MJr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  relate  to  you  and  my  o^eagues 
the  sad  story  of  one  small  program 
funded  under  one  xnall  section  of  this 
very  large  bill.  Although  the  program  is 
aaaall,  it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
to  improve  the  health  care  of  the  1,850,- 
000  residents  of  central  New  York.  Its 
story  illustrates  the  meaning  of  im- 
pounded funds  for  the  average  man  on 
the  street  in  the  cities  and  rural  areas 
of  our  Nati<«i.  and  points  to  the  special 
responsibility  of  the  C^ongress  to  strive 
to  improve  health  care  in  our  Nation. 

"nie  program  I  speak  of  is  the  cen- 
tral New  Yortc  regional  medical  program. 
The  program,  fouivded  in  1967,  serves  17 
counties  in  central  New  York  and  north- 
em  Pennsylvania.  It  is  funded  by  the 
regional  medical  programs  service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  central  New  York  program 
has  been  fxmded  for  $729,091  in  direct 
costs  for  the  period  October  1,  1970,  to 
September  30,  1971.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  unreasonable  sum  for  an  or- 
ganiZBition  which  is  engaged  in  19  sep- 
arate projects  serving  a  17,000  square 
mile  area. 

In  addition,  the  program  was  (derat- 
ing a  mobile  stroke  rehabilitation  unit 
which  had  provided  training  to  over 
5,500  doctors,  nurses,  and  relatives  of 
stroke  victims  bi  techniques' for  rehabil- 
itation of  stroke  victims.  The  mobile  unit 
had  conducted  instruction  sessions  at 
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over  140  hetdth  care  faculties  In  the  17 
ooanty  area.  The  mobile  tinH,  as  well  as 
teaching  badly  needed  sUDs,  was  highly 
visible  and  played  an  tmportaot  part  In 
the  processing  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  support  of  local  health  care  person- 
nel. TlUs  contrOmtlon  should  not  be 
underestimated,  for  without  the  confi- 
dence of  local  health  vendors  the  re- 
gional medical  program  cannot  effec- 
tively serve  the  residents  of  the  area.  The 
total  cost  of  the  unit,  which  employed 
physical  therapists,  occupational  thera- 
pists, speech  therapists,  and  a  brace- 
maker,  was  Just  under  $200,000  a  year. 

For  fiscal  1971  Oongress  appropriated 
$104,798,000  for  the  (veratioa  al  the 
regional  medical  program  service.  The 
admlnistzBition  imixwnded  $34,500,000  of 
these  funds,  one-third  of  the  totad  ap- 
propriation. The  Appropriations  Oom- 
mittee  was  amazed  by  this  action.  Tlie 
committee  report  states  thsit: 

In  orCter  that  there  would  b«  no  miKf^fc* 
with  regard  to  the  feeUngs  of  Obngress  In 
this  matter,  the  Congreae  appropriated  an 
additional  •10.000,000 — ^In  the  second  sup- 
plemental approprlstton  bUl.  1071. 

The  administration  callously  added 
these  funds  to  its  reserves. 

Following  the  first  imi>oundmentB  in 
March  1971,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams service  Informed  the  central  New 
York  program  that  it  would  have  to  cut 
$59,507  from  its  ezirting  $729,000  oper- 
ating budget  and  that  it  would  have  to 
terminate  the  stroke  mobile  program, 
effective  March  31.  The  central  New 
York  program  made  the  cuts,  includ- 
ing 40  percent  of  the  fimds  to  train 
nurses  and  patients  in  the  use  of  dialysis 
machines,  which  clean  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients with  chronic  kidney  failure,  and 
40  percent  of  the  funds  from  a  learning 
resources  center  which  provl<ted  video- 
tapes, films,  audiotapes '  and  proJeotloQ 
equipment  for  use  fc^  health  care  per- 
sonnel in  the  17  coimt7  area. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  achieved  the 
magnificent  saving  of  $95,000  in  fiscal 
1971  by  cutting  off  funds  for  the  stroke 
mobile.  Mrs.  Ruth  Jamison,  legislative 
chsdrman  of  the  State  University  Hos- 
pital Aiudliary  of  Syracuse.  N.Y..  com- 
mented on  the  loss  of  the  strofce  m(^ile: 

At  a  time  when  health  care  needs  are 
urgent  and  ever-laereaalng,  when  dedicated 
professional  personnel  are  In  great  demand 
and  when  cooperation  t>etween  national, 
regional,  and  local  agencies  Is  essential — ^In- 
deed, the  announced  objective  of  the  present 
•dmlntetratkin — the  elimination  of  this 
particularly  Tttal  program  of  patient  re- 
taablUtatkn  Is  InoamprehenslUe. 

Alas,  the  sad  story  of  the  cmtral  New 
York  regional  medical  program  was  not 
over.  In  late  April,  after  the  administra- 
tion impounded  the  $10  minion  from  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation,  the 
regional  medical  programs  service  di- 
rected the  central  New  York  program  to 
make  $24,000  in  additional  cuts  from  the 
fiscal  1971  budget.  This  was  accom- 
plished, although  it  meant  a  7-percent 
reduction  in  a  program  to  provide  in- 
service  training  for  licensed  practical 
and  registered  nurses  and  a  15-percent 
cut  in  a  program  of  inservlce  training 
for  physicians  engaged  in  family  prac- 
tice. 


The  total  budget  reductions  saved  the 
administration  $178,000;  but  they  cost 
the  people  <rf  central  New  York  dearly  In 
terms  of  badly  needed  health  services 
which  could  not  be  provided  In  local  hos- 
pitals In  many  of  the  rural  counties  serv- 
ed by  the  program.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
ductions cost  those  engaged  in  providing 
health  care  to  the  residents  of  central 
New  York  valuable  experience  in  regional 
cooperation.  By  working  together,  health 
care  professionals  in  central  New  York 
can  provide  care  far  superior  to  that 
presently  being  offered.  To  do  this  they 
must  form  effective  professional  rdation- 
ships  and  gain  confidence  in  ea(di  other. 
This  confidence  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant inoducts  of  the  c«itral  New 
York  regional  medical  program. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Duval,  last  week  held 
out  hope  for  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations as  an  improved  method  for 
delivery  of  health  services  in  rural  areas. 
However,  the  adminlstraticm  persists  in 
robbing  fimds  from  regional  medical 
programs  which  will  have  to  be  the  vital 
lifelines  among  health  maintenance 
organlzati(H)s. 

The  hatchet  wlelders  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  health-care  crisis  is  here 
and  now  and  that  it  is  not  going  to  sub- 
aide  if  they  continue  to  impound  the 
funds  m)pit^nriated  for  every  imaginative 
and  innovative  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  economy  in 
Oovemment.  We  as  Representatives  have 
no  greater  re^wnsiUlity  than  to  make 
sxire  that  our  constituent's  tax  dollar  is 
wisely  used.  If  we  are  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility,  we  must  understand  what 
the  figures  cm  the  budget  sheets  mean  to 
the  people  living  in  this  great  country. 
In  my  opinion,  when  we  take  time  to  see 
what  the  cuts  in  the  budget  of  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  service  mean  to 
the  people  of  central  New  York,  we  will 
realize  that  the  full  appr(H>rlati(m  would 
have  been  funds  wisely  used.  That  is  why 
I  support  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
$82,771,000  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. Theee  funds,  together  with  the 
funds  impounded  last  year,  will  provide 
$115,104,000  in  oUlgational  authority  for 
regional  medical  programs  in  fiscal  1972. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  none  o(f  these  funds 
are  Imiraunded. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, chaired  by  our  bdoved  and  re- 
spected colleague,  Congressman  Flood, 
Dr.  Harold  Margulies,  director  of  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  service,  said 
that  the  purpose  of  the  program  was — 

To  Improve  the  avallaUUty  of  and  access 
to  high  quaUty  health  care  to  all  Americans. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  few  in-o- 
grams  have  purposes  more  worthy  of  our 
supiwrt. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  AppnH>riations  Ocnnmlttee, 
my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
and  the  able  and  dedicated  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Dahizl  Flood, 
along  with  the  esteemed  members  of 
the  committee,  for  including  in  this  ap- 


propriations bill  fimds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
ho^itals. 

Tba  legislation  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee Includes  $71,682,000  for  patient 
care  and  special  health  services  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  While  this  amount  is  admit- 
tedly not  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  facilities  for 
the  entire  year,  I  note  that  the  appro- 
priations committee,  on  page  18  of  its 
report,  has  assured  the  Congress  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  cover 
other  expenses  will  be  considered  at  a 
later  date. 

The  Public  Health  Servioe  hospitals 
aroimd  the  country  provide  valuable  and 
essential  medical  services  to  thousands  of 
people.  The  largest  of  these  is  located  in 
Oalveston,  Tex.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  absence  of  this  facility  would 
impose  a  severe  hardship  upon  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district  and  an  intolerable 
strain  upon  other  medical  facilities  lo- 
cated in  the  area.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  close  these  hospitals. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  legal 
and  moral  obligation,  not  only  to  keep 
these  hospitals  in  operation,  but  to  make 
certain  that  they  provide  the  best  health 
care  possible.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
close  these  vital  facilities,  we  should  be 
modernizing  and  improving  them,  and 
supplying  them  with  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment.  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  leave  no  doubt  that  it  wants 
these  hospitals  to  remain  in  operation 
and  to  be  remodeled,  rehabilitated,  and 
expanded  in  order  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  finest  medical  serv- 
ices available. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  fav- 
orable action  on  this  provision  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  endorse  these  funds 
along  with  the  promise  of  additional 
funds  when  needed. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ccmmend  Chairman  Flood 
for  bringing  to  the  fioor  a  realistic  appro- 
priation for  heeJth  care.  He  has  aug- 
mented the  budget  about  11  percent. 

In  particular,  I  commend  Uae  commit- 
tee for  the  supplemoital  fimds — $30  mil- 
lion for  regional  medical  programs  and 
the  sui^lemental  funds  for  animal  re- 
seardi. 

I  personally  would  support  a  further 
very  substantial  program  of  health  re- 
search and  expmditure  that  would  rath- 
er radlcaUy  reorient  American  priorities. 

I  support  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
Yatks  and  Mr.  Oiaim o,  and  others,  there- 
fore, to  increase  the  health  budget  an- 
other 11  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  in  general  revalue 
sharing.  I  do  believe  in  specific  program 
assistance.  Our  retarded  facilities,  na- 
tionwide, are  a  disgrace.  There  are  spe- 
cific good  exceptions. 

In  my  home  district  we  have  the  Val- 
leJo-Benlcia  Council  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren doing  good  work,  but  our  teacben 
need  the  Gaining  only  the  amaidments 
to  this  bUl  can  provide. 

I  urge  the  support,  therefore,  of  all 
amendments  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this 
bill.  

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  Just  a  few  moments  this  after- 
noon to  speak  on  a  subject  of  critical  Im- 
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jKxtBJice — health.  As  a  member  of  the 
Labor-HEW  AK>roprlatlons  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  deplored  the  callousness  of  the 
mxon  administration  in  making  cut- 
backs in  vital  health  programs.  But  that 
Is  Just  part  of  the  story. 

We  have  lived  through  a  miraculous 
era  in  medical  research.  What  was  once 
the  horrible  fear  of  contracting  polio 
simply  does  not  exist  today.  Diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  whoc^ing  cough,  and 
rheumatic  fever  are  no  longer  among  the 
common  risks  of  life.  Indeed,  we  have 
come  a  long  way. 

But,  there  an  miles  to  go  before  we  can 
rest  eadly.  The  two  leading  killers:  heart 
disease  and  cancer  are  like  modem 
plagues  on  our  House.  Cancer  will  take 
the  lives  of  335,000  Americans  this  year 
while  heart  disease  will  account  for  three 
times  that  many  dealiis. 

Once  considered  to  be  under  control, 
venereal  disease  has  roared  back  In  epi- 
demic proportions.  Similarly,  some  esti- 
mate that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the 
residents  of  some  Inner  city  neighbor- 
hoods have  tuberculosis. 

Hippocrates  once  said: 

Fftmllmg  Is  a  matter  of  time  but  It  Is  some- 
times also  a  matter  of  opportunity. 

There  is  a  vaccine  for  Oerman  measles 
and  yet  thousands  of  pregnant  women 
bear  d^ormed  children  as  a  result  of  this 
dreaded  disease.  E^^en  though  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  curbing  Infectious 
disease  with  antibiotics,  venereal  disease 
and  tuberculosis  are  very  much  a  part  of 
American  life.  Plainly  enough,  the  health 
of  the  American  people  Is  lagging  behind 
the  great  advances  of  medical  science. 

Medical  programs  must  advance  on 
two  levels.  We  have  to  make  greater 
strides  to  eliminate  disease  through 
medical  research  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extend  the  medical  breakthroughs  of 
yesterday  to  all  of  the  American  people 
today.  Oood  health  Is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings. 

This  can  be  the  Congress  that  brings 
a  new  era  of  medical  progress  to  all  of 
our  citizens.  Why  net  make  the  92d  Con- 
gress the  health  Congress? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  bill  before  Uie  House,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 1  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  excellent 
work  in  reporting  out  a  bill  which  re- 
stores many  of  the  budget  cuts  requested 
by  the  aulminlstration.  But  the  health 
crisis  facing  this  Nation  is  so  severe  that 
I  must  also  support  the  series  of  health 
Improvement  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  to  this  bill. 

Half  a  year  after  he  was  Inaugurated, 
President  Nixon  stated  that — 

We  face  a  masslTe  orlsis  In — <Uie  health — 
area  and  unless  action  Is  taken,  both  admin- 
istratively and  legislatively,  to  meet  that 
crisis  within  the  next  2  to  8  years,  we  will 
have  a  breakdown  In  our  medical  oare  sys- 
tem, which  could  have  consequenoee  affect- 
ing millions  of  people  throughout  this  coun- 
try. 

That  "massive  crisis"  is  already  upon 
OS.  Nationwide,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
50,000  doctors,  150,000  medical  techni- 
cians, and  200,000  nurses.  Although  we 
are  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world  and 


pride  ourselves  on  being  the  most  ad- 
vanced, we  rank  13  among  the  industrial- 
ized nations  in  Infant  mortality,  11  in 
life  expectancy  for  women,  and  18  in 
life  expectancy  for  men.  There  are  150 
counties  in  America  without  a  single 
doctor  in  residence  and  150  more  with 
only  one  physician. 

The  frontier  of  American  health  re- 
search lies  in  the  collection  of  organiza- 
tions known  as  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  real  and  ultimate  hope 
for  improving  the  health  prospects  of 
this  Nation  rests  In  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  the  biomedical  sciences  which 
has  been  spearheaded  by  the  National 
Institutes.  Official  testimony  on  this 
year's  budget  for  the  Listltutes  and  their 
research  divisions  heralded  this  year's 
budget  as  "marking  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  phase  in  Federal 
support  for  medical  research."  As  the 
committee  report  indicates — 

Kven  a  ciirsory  Inspectlui  of  the  budget 
Justifications  qxUckly  dispels  this  optimistic 
view. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute is  rec^ving  an  additional  $100 
million,  largely  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional suivort  for  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Act,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  cosponsor. 

The  administration's  requested  appro- 
priation for  the  other  nine  Institutes 
and  the  three  research  divisions  is  an 
Increase  of  only  $21.7  million  over  last 
year— a  growth  of  2.3  percent.  Pour  in- 
stitutes—neurological diseases  and 
stroke,  allergy  and  infectious  diseases, 
arthritic  and  metabolic  diseases,  and 
general  medical  sciences,  are  cut  below 
last  year's  levels.  The  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  which  concentrates 
on  research  on  heart  attacks — ^the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  killer— received  no  increase 
over  last  year's  aroroprlation.  "Hiis,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  medical  research  rises  15  percent  each 
year  because  of  new  and  more  sophis- 
ticated technology,  increased  personnel 
costs,  and  so  forth. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  In- 
stitutes in  improving  American  health, 
the  committee  has  added  funds  to  eadi 
of  the  Institutes'  appropriations  request 
so  as  to  bring  the  amount  avallsMe  this 
fiscal  jrear  up  to  the  amoimts  available 
in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1971.  In  addition,  the  commfttee  has 
added  a  cost-of-living  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  to  each  of  the  In- 
stitutes. Yet  the  committee  acticm  Is  not 
enough  to  utilize  the  medical  knowledge 
which  we  now  have  or  are  on  the 
threshold  of  development.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlemsm  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoKTE)  and  Illinois  (Mr.  Yat«s)  to  add 
$100  million  to  the  budget  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. This  amendment,  being  offered  by 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee itself,  is  supported  by  20  major  health 
organizations. 

To  better  appreciate  the  need  for  this 
increased  funding.  It  Is  worth  looking  at 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  various 
Institutes. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  deals 
with  probably  the  most  dreaded  disease 


in  the  world  and  the  second  largest  an- 
nual killer  of  Americans.  Under  the 
committee  action  and  the  amendment, 
research  on  this  disease  will  be  able  to 
expand  slgnlflcantJy.  This  is  Important 
because  a  large  number  of  scientific  and 
medical  leaders  have  testified  that  re- 
omt  advances  and  research  clues  are 
sufficiently  promising  to  Jiistify  a  major 
national  commitment  to  a  cancer  con- 
quest program.  There  are  now  over  100 
viruses  which  are  known  to  cause  can- 
cer. It  is  probable  that  when  these  vi- 
ruses are  identified  and  grown  in  tba 
laboratory,  it  will  be  possible  to  develop 
preventive  medicines  for  the  control  of 
these  foims  of  cancer. 

The  Institute  also  needs  to— and  idans 
to— place  incivased  wmphaals  on  cancers 
caused  by  chendcals.  Each  year  tiiere  are 
approximately  500  new  chemicals  enter- 
ing our  environment.  In  the  past,  we 
have  found  that  some  chemicals  are  very 
cardnogocdo— cancer-causing.  It  is  vital 
that  more  of  the  chemicals  which  we  are 
constantly  in  contact  with  be  tested  and 
evaluated  for  cancer-causing  properties. 

The  National  Ihstitate  of  Arthritis  and 
MeteboUc  Diseases  needs  additional 
funds  to  take  advantage  of  recent  medioal 
developments  In  this  area.  These  disor- 
ders afflict  some  71  million  Americans  a 
3rear,  at  an  estimated  coat  to  the  economy 
In  lost  work,  et  cetera,  of  $4  billion  an- 
nually. But  recently,  the  search  for  the 
cause  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  has  found 
that  It  is  po68U)ly  a  trananitted  disease,  r 
"This  demonstraticm  provides  a  promis- 
ing clue  to  the  Infectious  and/or  Im- 
munologic basis  of  rheumatoid  arthritiB" 
and  brings  us  closer  to  finding  a  cure. 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  needs  additional 
funds  to  provide  research  on  the  allergies 
which  afflict  some  31  million  Americans. 
In  addition,  private  reseaitdi  idKxikl 
continue — and  be  expanded — on  a  num- 
ber of  basic  Infectious  diseases.  It  Is  gen- 
erally^ thought  that  pneumonia  is  no 
longer  a  major  probl^n,  yet  It  has  Just 
moved  from  sixth  to  fifth  viact  as  the 
leading  disease  killer  of  Americans. 
Pneumonia,  de^lte  the  antibiotics  we 
have  today,  killed  70.000  people  In  the 
United  States  last  year. 

The  National  Institute  of  Envlronmm- 
tal  Health  Sciences  is  designed  to  iden- 
tify the  environmental  factors  that  ad- 
versely affect  man.  find  out  what  dis- 
eases these  pollutants  cause,  and  develop 
cures  for  them.  As  the  committee  report 
states — 

It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to  wage  an  ef- 
fective national  campaign  on  pollution  with- 
out a  full  knowledge  of  the  contpoeltlon  and 
obemlstry  of  the  pollutants  which  are  Its 
cause. 

Increased  efforts  are  needed  in  tUs 
area. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  support- 
ing will  help  all  these  Institutes  to  un- 
dertake the  research  so  necessary  to  the 
health  of  all  of  us. 

Tlie  health  amendment  will  also  pro- 
vide an  extra  $50  million  for  Hm-Bur- 
ton  hospital  construction  assistance. 
HEW  has  indicated  that  the  present  time 
we  need  91,000  new  ho«iital  beds  and  the 
modernization  of  227.000  others.  The 
amount  of  hospital  obsolescence  grows 
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each  year  antf  b  now  esttanated  ajt  |15 
billloQ  natloowlde.  Deq>lte  this  fact,  no 
more  mooey  is  being  provided  in  flwal 
year  1972  than  was  provided  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  If  our  medical  plant  contin- 
ues to  deteriorate  at  the  present  level,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  an  ac- 
celerating breakdown  in  health  services. 
Even  the  extra  money  provided  by  the 
amendment  is  inadetiuate.  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  rii^t  directiaa. 

The  health  amendment  will  also  pro- 
vide badly  needed  funds  to  Improve  the 
c<xnmunicable  disease  control  program — 
a  program  designed  to  eliminate  such 
diseases  as  German  measles  which  when 
contracted  by  a  pregnant  mother,  often 
results  in  death  or  deformity  to  the 
child.  Programs  to  provide  alcoholism 
treatment  centers,  to  meet  the  problem 
of  death  and  mental  retardation  caused 
by  lead  paint  poisoning,  and  other  im- 
portant health  needs  will  aU  be  hdped 
by  the  passage  of  the  health  padbtge 
amendment. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  apiHtipriation.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  committee  deleted  all 
funds  for  simuno-  employment  for  next 
year,  "nie  committee  report  states  that — 

If  eondltlana  which  prompted  the  aupple- 
menfl  appropriation  for  this  pxirpoee  In 
1871  MQl  exist  next  Spring,  It  la  quite  poeal- 
bla  that  then  will  again  be  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  this  purpoae. 

Summer  employment  for  youth  is  a 
coDstant  problem  that  is  always  with  us. 
We  always  treat  it  as  a  crisis  problem, 
with  the  result  that  the  program  is  usu- 
ally late  in  getting  started,  inadequate 
numbers  of  youths  are  onployed.  and  the 
services  which  they  provide  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  parks  delayed.  I  recently 
surveyed  the  results  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  youth  hiring  efforts  in  Cleve- 
land for  this  summer.  The  results  were 
shocking.  In  this  year  of  unconscionable 
unemployment  when  It  is  almost  impoesi- 
Ue  for  youth  and  needy  mdlege  students 
to  find  employment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  hired  fewer  young  people 
than  in  any  year  since  the  summer  pro- 
gram has  been  in  elfect.  An  appropria- 
Uoa  should  have  been  provided  now  so 
that  planning  could  begin  now  to  pro- 
vide a  good  program  next  summer. 

Iifr.  MPTISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  would  allocate  $20.4  bil- 
lion. TUs  sum  exceeds  the  President's 
budget  request  by  $322  million  and  is 
$2.9  billion  above  last  year's  aivrc^ria- 
tlon. 

De^te  these  overall  increases  and  the 
adequate  fimding  of  ntrnierous  worth- 
while programs,  the  legislation  still  falls 
woefully  short  in  many  important  areas, 
particularly  with  reference  to  vital 
health  care  and  assistance  programs. 

Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  amesid- 
ments  to  be  oSenA  today  by  Mr.  Coifn 
and  Mr.  Yatis  and  by  Mr.  OiAma  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  Conte- Yates  amendment  would 
add  a  total  of  $230  mlUion  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  for  the  following  seven  hecdth 
programs:  Natioaal  Instttutee  of  Health, 
patient  care,  communicable  disease  con- 
trol, Hm-Burton  grants,  ai«snhnH«T»^ 
State  fonmOa  grants,  lead-band  paint 


poisoning  prevention,  and  maternal  and 
child  care  grants. 

Tlie  Olaimo  amendment  would  add 
$82.4  milUon  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation for  the  following  reiiaUllta- 
tion  services  programs:  State-Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  re- 
habilitation facility  improvement,  le- 
searcfa  and  demonstration,  and  devel(H>- 
mental  disidiillties. 

Tliese  "pa<±age"  amendments,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  restore  cuts  which  were 
made  by  the  administration  trom  fiscal 
year  1971  spending  levels.  The  Conte- 
Yates  amendment  is  strong  supported 
by  the  coalition  fbr  health  funding— an 
organization  made  up  of  more  than  20 
health  groups  Including  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Community  Mental 
Healtii  Centers,  and  the  American  Pii>- 
lic  Health  Association.  Among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Giaimo  amendment  are 
the  National  Easter  Seal  Society,  ttie 
National  RehabUltation  As8ociati<m,  and 
Goodwill  Industries. 

On  two  issues  of  particular  concern  to 
me,  I  am  disappointed  that  tiie  commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  include  only  $5  million 
for  lead  paint  poisoning  elimination. 
Even  if  the  Ccmte-Yates  amendment  pre- 
vails, funds  for  this  vital  program  will 
still  amoiait  to  less  than  half  the  fiscal 
1972  authoilzation.  A  recent  article  from 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  which  f<d- 
lows  my  remarks,  outlines  the  laessing 
need  for  adequate  funds  to  end  the 
scourge  of  lead  paint  poisoning. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  gratified 
that  the  full  amount  has  been  api»x>ved 
for  rat  omtrol.  Originally,  the  admin- 
istration had  requested  no  funds  for  this 
program.  However,  this  position  was  re- 
vised and  $15  million,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  committee  hill,  was  re- 
quested. DisKHXtlnuance  of  the  rat  c«hi- 
trol  program  at  this  stage  would  have 
represented  a  sharp  setback  to  our  dtiee' 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  lif e  ftw 
their  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  Is  to  the 
midst  of  a  health-care  crisis.  We  are  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  yet  we  are 
failing  to  provide  all  our  citlsens  with 
adequate  health  care.  One  small  step 
on  the  path  to  better  health  fw  aU 
Americans  would  be  realized  through  the 
passage  of  an  apprc^Mlations  bill  which 
truly  reflects  a  commitment  by  the 
Congress  to  respond  affirmatively  to  our 
Nation's  health  needs. 

I  include  the  following: 
(rtom  the   DaUy   Journal,   Blaabeth    VJ 
July  8,  1971) 

UUD-POISONINC         FlOHT         WaOBD— Pbung 

WALia  Dbal  Dbath 
(By  Stephen  Franklin) 

One  morning  last  summv  as  V.  Peter 
Oarcla  walked  Into  Newark's  MarUand  Hos- 
pital on  his  way  to  work,  he  saw  a  small 
child  stretched  out  on  a  large  table— dead 
of  lead  poisoning. 

Three  himdred  youngsters  were  treated 
last  year  In  Newark  for  lead  poisoning,  but 
It  was  the  first  tlma  that  Oaivla,  a  social 
worker  In  tha  pediatric  service,  had  ever 
seen  a  child  killed  by  It. 

In  Plalnfleld.  where  the  overcrowding  and 
rundown  housing  problems  are  much  less 
severe  than  Mewmik.  it  was  a  shock  when  a 


17-moiith  (dd  child  died  of  lead  poisoning 
last  year  at  Muhlenberg  Hbepltal. 

Since  then.  John  Kunae,  Plalnfleld's  health 
officer,  realised  the  need  for  a  program  to 
find  all  of  those  homes  with  children  where 
lead-based  paint  Is  peeling  from  cracked  or 
worn  walls. 

Like  most  persons  Invtdved  In  the  fight 
against  lead  poisoning,  he  knows  that  It  Is 
a  killer  that  could  be  eliminated  easUy  bat 
claims  more  children's  lives  annually  be- 
cause of  the  public's  lack  of  awareneas. 

"We  simply  dont  have  the  staff  to  survey 
homes  for  cracked  or  peeling  walls,"  Kunae 
explained,  adding  that  prevention  programs 
would  probably  greatly  reduce  the  chances 
of  children's  lead  poisoning. 

For  some  time  Kunze  hoped  that  Plain- 
field  would  qualify  for  a  $6,000  grant  to 
purchase  a  lead  paint  detection  machine 
under  the  federal  Le<td  Based  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act. 

In  the  mall  recently,  however,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Washington  explaining  that 
although  the  President  signed  the  bill  Jan. 
14,  Congress  has  not  appropriated  any 
money  for  it. 

For  the  program's  first  two  years,  there 
was  supposed  to  be  $80  mllllan  spent,  but 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Elliot  Richardson  never  requested  the  money. 
After  Congress  killed  a  85  million  proposal 
Inflated  by  several  of  Its  members,  Richard- 
son submitted  a  $2  million  program  In  May. 
It  has  not  yet  been  voted  on. 

"It's  clear  that  we  are  concerned  about  this 
problem,"  claimed  a  HEW  spokesman  In 
Washington,  who  admitted  that  his  <^oe 
waa  not  sure  how  far  the  $2  miUlon  would 

go. 

"There's  no  real  good  reason  for  allocating 
such  smaller  funds,  except  that  when  rev- 
enue aharlng  atarts  there  will  probably  be 
more  funds  for  screening  and  home  oortec- 
tlon,"  said  Or.  Roger  Challop  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  In  Clndnnatl. 

But  the  number  of  (diUdren  whoee  lives  are 
touched  annually  by  lead  poisoning  Is  not  a 
small  figure.  Last  year  In  the  nation  400.000 
children  received  treatznent.  3,200  s\iffered 
permanent  brain  damage,  800  went  blind  or 
required  hospitalization  and  200  died  be- 
cause of  lead  poisoning. 

Health  officials  can  Identify  lead  poison- 
ing vicUms  by  vomiting,  fatigue  and  loes  of 
weight,  be  explained,  but  added  that  "We 
really  have  no  Idea  about  the  number  at 
children  who  eat  lead  paint  and  show  no 
symptoms." 

The  detection  odds  for  these  children.  Dr. 
ChaUop  remarked  are  poor  since  there  are  few 
lead-detection  programs  in  the  nation  and 
communities  the  size  of  Plalnfield  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  their  own  programs.  Oov- 
enmient  figures  also  are  not  exact  since  only 
seven  major  cities  In  the  nation  require  all 
reporting  of  lead  poisoning  cases,  he  claimed. 

"It's  quite  likely  many  of  the  problem 
Qhlldren  in  the  nation's  classrooms  are  suffer- 
ing from  lead  poisoning,"  Dr.  Challop  con- 
tinued. "If  there's  no  screening  of  homes  or 
housing  program,  then  you  might  as  well  for- 
get these  children." 

Of  the  first  seven  cities  that  applied  for 
the  non-existent  funds  of  the  Lead  Based 
Poison  PrevenUon  Act,  their  requests  totaUed 
more  than  four  times  the  proposed  $2  mil- 
lion aUooatlon,  according  to  a  spokesman  for 
Rep.  WUllam  Fltts  Ryan  of  New  York. 

"The  money  the  administration  has  re- 
questad  Is  hardly  enough  for  postage  sUmps. 
It  simply  means  that  200  chUdren  will  die 
this  year  because  ttiey  are  watting  for  revenue 
aharlng  whldi  will  never  come  to  life,"  said 
the  spokesman  for  Rep.  Ryan,  who  sponsored 
the  bill  with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

With  three  children's  deaths  recorded  in 
New  Jersey  last  year  from  lead  poisoning. 
Democratic  Assemblynun  Jom  F.  Fay  Jr.  at 
CdonU  said  that  he  was  "upset"  over  tha 
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poUtlcal  "dealing"  it  took  In  Trenton  to  Itave 
a  bill  approved. 

Not  long  after  Fay  submitted  Kiglalatlnn 
banning  lead  paint  from  any  furniture  or 
goods  that  might  come  in  contact  with  chil- 
dren and  giving  local  health  offioera  the  power 
to  force  r^Mdrs  by  landlords.  RepubUcan  Sena. 
Farlelgh  Dlddnson  and  James  H.  Wallwork 
presented  an  almost  identical  bill. 

Even  though  the  QOP-eponsored  bill  passed 
both  houses  and  now  awaits  the  governor's 
signature.  Pay  says  that  he  will  remain 
skeptical  until  he  sees  local  officials  begin  Its 
enforcement. 

For  John  N.  Surmay,  Kllnbeth's  director 
of  health,  welfare  and  housing,  the  lead 
poisoning  prevention  problem  has  been  kept 
at  a  minimum  since  ho\islng  Inspectors  and 
public  health  nurses  have  concentrated  on 
warning  people  of  this  dangers. 

Just  after  the  OOP-sponsored  bill  passed 
both  housee,  however,  Oarcla  wrote  to  several 
legislators,  asking  why  no  funds  were  pro- 
posed to  enforce  the  law. 

"ITnlees  this  bill  Is  l>acked  up  with  muscle 
In  terms  of  dollars,"  he  warned,  "nhls  law  wUl 
have  little  effect  on  the  problem." 

To  help  the  Trenton  lawmakers  gain  a  feel- 
ing for  the  problem.  Oarcla  Invited  them  to 
look  over  the  admission  record  of  his  hospital 
which  shows  that  106  children  were  brought 
in  between  January  and  May  for  lead  poison- 
ing. 

Each  admission  for  lead  poisoning  treat- 
ment, he  went  on,  means  60  Injections 
stretched  out  over  a  five-day  period  at  a  coat 
of  about  $600,  which  the  state  usually  pays. 
Once  a  child  completes  the  treatment, 
there's  no  guarantee  that  he  will  not  return 
to  the  same  apsLrtment  to  pick  at  the  stUl 
peeling  chtpe  of  lead  paint,  Oarcla  added. 

Each  time  a  1-  or  2-year-old  returns  to  the 
hospital  social  workers  there  witness  the 
child's  slow,  painful  progression  towards 
mental  retardation,  which  occurs  in  a  third 
of  all  lead  poisoning  cases,  he  said. 

I^ast  Slimmer  Oarcla  decided  that  he  had  to 
write  to  state  legislators  and  do  all  he  could 
to  beat  the  killer  that  can  be  stopped  with 
only  a  little  more  concern  and  some  doUara. 
If  several  legislators  came  to  Martland 
Hospital  to  see  what  lead  poisoning  does  to 
children,  Oarcla  thinks  they  might  q>end  the 
dollars  needed  to  keep  children  alive. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  our  consideration  to- 
day of  legislation  providing  fiscal  1972 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies.  I  rise  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  funds  Included  in 
HJl.  10061  which  are  of  critical  im- 
portance in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

The  horrifying  dimensions  of  this  ter- 
rible disease  in  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly need  no  additional  delineation  and 
the  commitment  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  combat  cancer  is  unquestionably 
shared  by  all  of  us. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be  es- 
pecially commended  for  the  strong  com- 
mitment which  it  has  made  to  the  fight 
against  cancer  by  providing  an  addi- 
tional $3,193,000  in  funds  over  the 
amount  requested  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  With  these  additional 
funds  the  total  amount  provided  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  HJl.  10061 
is  $237,531,000.  As  the  committee  report 
on  HJl.  10061  points  out.  furthermore, 
with  the  $100  million  cancer  fimding  al- 
ready appropriated  in  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1971.  the 
National    Cancer    Institute    will    have 


$104,371,000    more    aivaUable    in   fiscal 
1972  than  it  had  in  1971. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  rec- 
ognition evidenced  in  the  committee's  re- 
port cm  H.R.  10061  of  the  need  for  a  ma- 
jor cancer  research  center  in  the  South- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States.  On 
page  23  of  this  report  the  committee 
noted  the  major  role  which  cancer  re- 
search centers,  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  have  played 
"in  the  conduct  of  intensive,  highly  spe- 
cialized and  coordinated  clinical  and  lab- 
oratory research  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer 
in  man." 

In  the  same  paragraph  the  report  con- 
tains the  statement  that — 

The  committee  was  particularly  Impressed 
with  testimony  concerning  the  lack  of  any 
such  center  in  the  entire  Southeastern  part 
of  the  country,  and  was  pleased  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  planning  that  Is  now  being 
done  for  such  a  center.  It  will  be  expected 
that  the  development  of  this  center  be  given 
high  priority  under  the  1972  budget. 

The  Critical  need  for  a  cancer  re- 
search center  to  serve  the  Southeast  and 
the  extensive  planning  toward  such  a 
center  already  underway  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  was 
brought  out  in  subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  legislation  by  the  Alabama  con- 
gressional delegation  and  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Durant.  professor  of  medicine,  cancer 
planning  director  and  director  of  the 
cancer  research  and  training  program 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings  we 
pointed  to  the  widely  recognized  value 
of  regional  cancer  research,  training, 
and  treatment  centers  and  the  fact  that 
with  the  nearest  such  cancer  institutes 
over  700  miles  away,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  Southeast  are  largely 
without  these  vital  services. 

We  also  indicated  our  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  represents  the  most  logical 
and  beneficial  location  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  cancer  center  to  serve 
the  Southeastern  United  States.  The  uni- 
versity already  possesses  what  are  gen- 
erally recognized  to  be  the  requirements 
for  the  operation  of  a  first-rate  cancer 
program.  Such  a  program  requires  the 
availability  of  a  broad  range  of  resources 
including  laboratory  sciences,  pasic  re- 
search sciences,  and  the  spectrum  of  the 
clinical  sciences.  The  already  well-devd- 
oped  plans  for  the  proposed  Lurieoi  B. 
Wallace  Memorial  Hospital  and  Tumor 
Institute  provide  for  the  integratiMi  of 
a  statewide  cancer  program  and  its  fa- 
cilities into  the  other  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  educaticm,  research,  and  service 
activities  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Birmingham. 

•nie  citizois  of  Alabama  are  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  outstanding  medical  pro- 
grams and  facilities  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham  and  its  medical 
center.  The  advances  in  medical  technol- 
ogy there  have  received  worldwide  ac- 
claim, and  with  the  center's  rapid  expan- 
sion— both  physically  and  education- 
ally— it  promises  to  beciMne  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  medical  com- 


plexes. As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony 
to  the  sulx^ommittee  (m  this  matter,  fur- 
thermore, the  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  Center  was  cited  in  the  October 
30,  1967.  issue  (rf  the  American  Medical 
Association  Journal  as  the  "fastest-rising 
medical  center"  among  southern  medical 
schools. 

These  fine  qualifications  are  also  true 
of  tiie  university's  work  in  the  field  of 
cancer.  For  a  number  of  years  the  uni- 
versity's medical  center  has  gradually 
been  recruiting  a  nucleus  of  physicians 
and  scientists  with  special  interest  in  the 
various  proMems  of  cancer.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  devdopment  of  an  informal 
cancer  program  at  the  medical  center, 
with  an  increasing  number  of  cancer  pa- 
tients being  referred  to  the  ooiter  each 
year. 

In  early  1969  the  Alabama  Compre- 
hensive Health  Plaiming  Agency,  the 
Alabama  regional  medical  program,  and 
the  Alabama  Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  formally  approved  a  plan 
for  a  statewide  cancer  program  calling 
for  a  major  cancer  center  located  in  the 
University  of  Alabama's  medical  centCT 
wit^  cooperating  cancer  management  fa- 
cilities located  throughout  the  State. 

The  cancer  program  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  has  also  been 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  has  received  a  plan- 
ning grant  of  approximately  $225,000  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  regional  can- 
cer research,  training,  and  treatment 
center.  Accomplishments  to  date  toward 
the  establishment  of  this  center  include 
the  recruitment  of  outstanding  profes- 
sicsial  personnel  in  the  cancer  field,  the 
beginning  of  a  network  of  radiation 
therapy  centers  and  a  tel^ihanlc  con- 
sultation service,  the  devdopment  of  a 
formal  tumor  program,  the  enlargement 
of  the  medical  center's  experimental 
clinical  programs,  plans  for  a  building  to 
house  the  cancer  program,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  details  for  the  projects  of  the 
cancer  program. 

The  fine  people  of  my  State  have  also 
indicated  their  strong  commitment  to  the 
development  of  a  major  cancer  center  in 
Birmingham  by  contributing  nearly  $5 
million  to  it  in  the  largest  public  fund 
drive  in  the  State's  history. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied by  the  committee's  i^proval  of  over 
$3  milUon  in  additional  cancer  funds  and 
its  expression  of  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  major  cancer  center  in  South- 
eastern United  States.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  uphold  the  com- 
mittee's action  in  this  regard  and  pro- 
founcUy  share  the  committee's  expressed 
hope  that  the  development  oi  this  center 
will  be  given  high  priority  in  the  National 
Cancer  Institute's  fiscal  1972  budget 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  time  I  have  voted  agfiinst 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  D^>artment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
I  would  not  normally  do  so  in  view  of  the 
many  important,  desirable,  and  ongolD9 
programs  which  are  included  in  this 
measure. 

Our  country,  however,  is  in  a  very  pre- 
carious situation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  budgetary  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1972  will  run  In  the  neighborhood  of  $25 
bUllon.  and  aome  predictions  make  it 
more  likely  $35  billion.  If  we  continue  the 
course  we  follow  here  today  these  predic- 
tions seem  likely  to  be  realized. 

Inflation  is  still  splraling  upward  in 
this  coimtry.  Strikes  and  ever-increuing 
wage  settlements  beset  us.  The  news  of 
the  day  Includes  Information  that  re- 
serves of  all  kinds  behind  our  currency 
are  at  an  all  time  low,  and  that  the  price 
of  gold  is  being  bid  upward  in  London 
and  other  world  markets,  due  in  substan- 
tial part  to  intematlooal  views  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar.  Knowledgeable 
economists  are  mentioning  possible  de- 
valuation. 

In  this  situation  the  committee  brings 
in  a  bill  which  is  $321,750,000  above  the 
President's  budget  and  $2,800,000,000 
over  last  year's  appropriation  without 
counting  some  $244  million  of  added  ex- 
pense which  will  be  incurred  by  repealing 
the  provision  in  the  budget  presentation 
which  limited  grants  to  the  States  for 
"services,  staff  training,  and  administra- 
tive exiienses"  in  connection  with  public 
assistance  to  110  percent  of  the  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  Consequently  we  are 
really  talking  about  a  bill  that  comes  in 
here  at  $565,750,000  over  the  budget. 

In  addition,  the  Oiaimo  and  Rogers 
amendmoits  add  $83  million  and  $14 
million,  respectively,  for  an  additional 
$97  million,  so  that  with  these  amend- 
ments we  have  a  bill  curylng  $418,750.- 
000  above  the  budget  request;  or.  taking 
account — as  we  should — of  the  $244  mil- 
lion added  by  repealing  or  omitting  the 
limitation  on  public  assistance  grants  to 
the  States,  we  have  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing $862  million  more  than  the  budget 
request. 

Earlier  today,  in  adopting  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Independent  Agencies  t^proprlations,  we 
exceeded  the  budget  by  $1,172  billion, 
and  topped  that  bill,  as  passed  by  this 
House — and  which  I  sxipported — by  over 
$853  million. 

By  our  actions  today,  therefore,  we 
add  some  $1,834  million  to  the  budget — a 
butteet  already  in  the  red  by  aroimd  25 
billKRis  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  defeated  this  meas- 
ure today  would  all  these  good  programs. 
which  are  covered  in  this  bill,  fall  by  the 
way?  Of  course  not. 

Defeat  of  this  measure  would  simply 
mean  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  come  back  into  the  House 
with  a  bill  which,  while  still  generous  in 
amoimt.  would  pay  more  realistic  heed 
to  the  by  no  means  niggardly  budget 
requests  of  the  administration  which  has 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
We  would  still  have  an  appnH>riation — 
in  the  strictly  controllable  appropriated 
items — of  around  $20  billion  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  and  objectives  of  this  bill, 
and  of  course  the  "uncontrollable"  items. 
such  as  social  security  payments,  which 
are  appnvrlated  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  this  bill,  are  obligations  of  the 
Qovemment  which  have  to  be,  and  would 
be.  provided  for  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  easy  to  vote 
against  the  tyi>e  of  desirable  program 
represented  by  many  of  the  things 
funded  by  this  measure.  I  have  voted  for 
these  appropriations  In  the  past;  I  would 


vote  for  reasonable,  and  even  for  gener- 
ous, apprwriations  for  many  or  most  of 
these  objectives  today.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  it  is  our  duty,  as  responsible 
representatives  of  the  people  and  in  the 
circumstances  In  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves, to  exercise  some  restraint. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  we  should  decide  to  apoid 
something  like  half  a  bilUoa  dollan  more 
than  the  Qovemment  Itself  says  that  it 
needs  In  order  to  cfury  otrt  the  pn^rams 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

We  know,  too,  that  no  matter  at  what 
level  we  start,  the  U^S.  Senate — star- 
studded  with  popularity-seddng  presi- 
dential aspirants  as  it  is — will  add  mil- 
lions of  addltlcoial  dollars  to  whatever 
sum  we  here  may  appropriate.  Thia  is 
but  one  more  reason  for  us  to  set  what 
can  only  be  the  Initial  figure  at  a  some- 
what realistic  and  reas<HuU)le  level. 

Many  of  the  programs  Included  tn  this 
bill  and  whldi  we  all  wish  to  continue, 
under  a  prosperous  Oovemmoit  which 
will  remain  financially  able  to  ccmtinue 
them,  are  most  worthwhile  and  desirable 
programs. 

But  as  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  says, 
"Where  is  the  money  coming  from?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  it  is 
going  to  come  out  of  taxes  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  of  Americans  you  and 
I  represent — and,  I  fear,  also  out  of  the 
sweat  of  the  brows  of  their  descendants, 
including  those  yet  imbom. 

I  fear  also  that  it  may  come  at  the 
expense  of  a  solid  national  financial 
structure  and  a  sound  national  currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  day's  work  is 
done,  I  walk  out  of  this  historic  building, 
and  I  see  oin-  fiag  fiylng  high.  By  that 
sight  I  am  always  sobered  and  Impressed. 
It  is  my  hope  that  my  service  here,  and 
the  votes  I  may  cast  here,  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  financial  Instability  of  our 
Government,  and  to  the  misery  of  our 
people,  which  such  instability  will,  in  the 
end.  Inevitably  exact.  It  Is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  cast  my  vote  against  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Rou  No.  aoe] 

Abemetby  Foley  Martin 

Aboujrezk  Ford,  Montgomeiy 

Anderson.  WUIlam  D.  Morse 

Tenn.  Oumatz  Kelnen 

Aabley  Ooldwater  Pickle 

Baring  Ooodllng  Poage 

Blackbiim  Gray  Bees 

Blatnlk  Orlfflths  Roaentbal 

Burllaon,  Mo.  Oubaer  Roybal 

Carter  Fanna  8t  Oennaln 

CeUer  Hubert  Baylor 

Clailc  Hoamer  Setberltng 

Clay  Hvmcate  Siak 

Conyers  Jones.  Tenn.  Stubblefleld 

Culver  Keith  Teague.  Calif. 

Dlggs  Koch  Van  Deerltr. 

Donohue  Kyroa  Vi^orlto 

Dom  Long.  La.  Whltehunt 

Edwards.  La.  McCulloch  Tatron 

Each  McBwen 

Bvlns.  Tenn.  McKlnney 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rooe;  and 
the  Speakex  having  resumed  tbe  cbatr. 
Mr.  HoLiFixL]),  C9ialnnanof  theOommtt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Coounlttee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  10061,  and  finding  Ita^  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  374  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  qucmsn,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  qnvad  upon  the  Journal. 

Tlie  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
quorum  was  called,  all  time  had  been 
expended.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CleilE  read  as  fcdlows: 

MSMTAI.  HSALini 

For  ovrylng  out  the  PubUo  Health  Serrloe 
Aot  with  raapeot  to  mental  healtli  and,  ex- 
cept aa  othenrlae  ptovMdA.  the  Oommunlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Aot  (43  TT.S.C.  2681, 
et  aeq.).  the  Oompr^analTe  Alooiiol  Abuse 
and  AlooboUHn  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
RehalUlttatlon  Aot  ot  1970  (Public  Law  Sl- 
618) .  and  the  Narootlo  Addict  Bababllltatloa 
Aot  o<  1966  (Pvibllo  Law  8»-79S),  •S81JI01.- 
000,  of  whlflb  $66,103,000  shaU  remain  avaU- 
able  until  June  30,  IS73,  for  grants  pursuant 
to  parts  A,  C,  and  D  of  the  Community 
Mental  Healtb  Centers  Aot 

AMKMOICBIT  OVmZD  BT   MX.    TATKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatis:  On  page 
9,  strike  lines  8  throxigh  16  and  insert  in 
Utni  thereof,  the  following  paragraph: 

"For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  respect  to  mental  health  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  UJ3.C. 
2S81.  et  seq.),  the  Cooxprehenslve  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  "nreat- 
ment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-610),  and  the  Narcotic.  Addict 
RehablllUtlon  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  8»- 
793) ,  $606,201,000,  of  which  $66,193,000  shaU 
remain  avaUable  until  June  30,  1973,  for 
grants  piirsuant  to  parts  A,  C,  and  D  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act;  for 
carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
sections  301,  311,  and  title  X  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  and  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  $346,661,000:  Provided,  That 
any  allotment  to  a  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 503(2)  or  604(2)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
be  Included  In  computing  for  the  purpoees 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  506 
of  such  Act  an  amount  expended  or  esti- 
mated to  be  expended  by  the  SUte;  to  carry 
out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided, 
sections  301.  308.  311.  315.  317.  322(e).  325. 
328,  and  353  to  369  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  communicable  and  pre- 
ventable diseases  (Including  the  Introduc- 
tion from  foreign  countries  and  the  inter- 
state transmission  and  spread  thereof),  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  community 
environmental  sanitation,  and  control  of  ra- 
diation hazards  to  health;  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary,  except  title  IV  under  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969;  the  Lead- Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  91-698)  except 
section  301;  and  sections  6-8  and  18-27  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970;  Including  care  and  treatment  of  quar- 
antine detainees  pursuant  to  section  322(0) 
of  the  Act  In  private  or  other  public  hos- 
pitals when  facUlttes  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  not  available;  Insurance  of  of- 
ficial motor  vehicles  In  foreign  countries 
v^en  reqiUred  by  the  law  of  such  countries; 
licensing  of  laborat<»'le8;  and  purchase,  hire, 
maintenance,    and    (q>eration    of    aircraft; 
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$129,428,000:   to  carry  out  title  YI  of  the 
PubUo  Health  Service  Act,  and.  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  for  administrative  and 
technical  services  under  parts  B  and  O  of 
the  Develc^mental  Disabilities  Services  and 
FaclUUes  ConstrucUon  Act  (42  VAO.  9661- 
2677) ,  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Fa- 
cilities  Construction   Act   of    1068    (Public 
Law  90-457).  and  the  Commtinlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act   (42  n.8.C.   2681-2687), 
$316,704,000;   of  which  $222,200,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  until  June  30,  1974  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  secUon  601  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  the  cons1,ructlon  or  mod- 
ernization of  medical  faculties;   $50300.000 
shall  be  for  deposit  In  the  fund  established 
under  section  626,  and  shaU   be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  section  of  the  Act,  of  which 
$30,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  direct  loans 
pursuant  to  section  627  of  the  Act;  $24,062,- 
000  ShaU  be  for  grants  and  $16,575,000  shaU 
be  for  loans  for  nonprofit  private  facilities 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal Facllltlea  Construction  Act  of  1068  (Pub- 
lic Law  00-487) :   Prot>ided,  That  there  are 
autboriaed  to  be  deposited  in  the  fund  es- 
tablished  under  secUon   626(a)(1)    of  the 
Act  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  and 
derived  by  him  from  his  operations  under 
part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  which  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  the  pvirposes  of  section  626(a) 
( 1 ) :   Provided  further,  That  sums  received 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of  loans  made 
puiBiuuit  to  section  627  of  the  Act  shaU  be 
available  to  him  for  the  piuposee  of  that 
section;   fcHr  carrying  out,  except  as  other- 
wife  provided,  the  Act  of  August  8,  1946  (5 
UjS.C.  7901),  and  under  sections  301,  811, 
321,  324,  326,  328,  331,  332,  502,  and  504  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  section  1010 
of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (33  VB.C.  763c) 
and  secUon  1  of  the  Act  of  July  19.  1963  (42 
U.S.C.  253a),  $81,682,000,  of  which  $1,200,- 
000  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  payments  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  for  care  and  treatment 
of  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy:   Provided, 
That  when  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  establishes  or  oper- 
ates a  health  service  program  tor  any  de- 
partment or  agency,  payment  for  the  esti- 
mated cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement or  in  advance  for  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  this  appropriation;   for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  carry 
out  title  rv,  part  B,  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  $236,624,000;   for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  D,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
arthritis,   rheumatism,   and   metabolic   dis- 
eases,  $160,204,000;    for  expenses   necessary 
to  carry  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,   title   IV,   part  D   of   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  neurology 
and  stroke,  $128,590,000;   for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  carry 
out  title  IV,  part  E  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  general  medical 
sciences,    Including    grants    of    therapeutic 
and  chemical  substances  for  demonstrations 
and  research,  $193,490,000;  to  carry  oxrt,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  tiUe  IV,  part  K, 
and  Utle  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  chUd  health  and  human  de- 
velopment,   $127,668,000." 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  in 
theRicoRO. 

I  have  furnished  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment to  both  the  majority  and  minority 
sides  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Itiere  was  no  objectbm. 

Mr.  YATBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 


amendment  to  the  paragraph  Just  read, 
that  is,  the  paragrwAi  on  lines  5  through 
15  on  page  9.  as  a  simple  substltate  to 
several  paragraphs  of  the  pending  bill, 
and  I  hereby  give  notice  that  tf  the 
amendmrait  is  agreed  to  I  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  the  several  paragraiilis 
appearing  as  follows:  the  paragraidi  on 
page  10,  lines  18  through  26;  the  para- 
graph on  page  11,  lines  5  through  25 ;  the 
paragraph  beginning  on  line  1  of  page  12 
and  extending  through  line  2  on  page  13; 
the  paragraph  on  page  13.  lines  3  through 
17;  the  paragraph  on  page  14,  lines  16 
through  19;  the  paragraph  on  page  15. 
lines  1  through  5;  the  paragn^^h  on  page 
15.  lines  6  through  11;  the  paragraph  on 
page  15.  lines  17  through  22;  and  the 
paragraph  on  page  16,  lines  1  through  6. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  which 
is  sponsored  by  Mr.  Coktk  and  me,  pro- 
poses to  correct  the  deficiencies  In  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  Progress  in  the  Nation's 
health  requires  that  additional  moneys 
be  made  available  for  certain  HEW  pro- 
grams. 

Two  years  ago,  on  July  10,  1969,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  walked  into  the  rose  garden 
and  held  a  press  conference  in  which  he 
said: 

I  realized  ii^en  the  administration  came 
In,  In  January,  that  we  had  a  major  problem 
with  regard  to  health  care,  that  the  problem 
was  primarily  one  of  enough  doctors,  the 
quality  of  the  doctors,  enough  hospital  beds 
to  take  care  of  the  massively  Increasing 
demands  in  this  field. 

The  President  continued: 

The  report  that  I  have  received  from  Sec- 
retary FlwA  and  Dr.  Egeberg  indicates  that 
the  problem  la  mu^  gigatei  than  I  had 
leallaed.  We  face  a  massive  crisis  In  this  area 
and  unless  action  is  taken,  both  administra- 
tively and  legislatively,  to  meet  that  crisis 
within  the  next  2  to  8  years,  we  will  have  a 
breakdown  In  our  medical  care  system  wbloh 
coiild  have  consequences  affecting  mlUlons 
of  people  throughout  this  country. 

And  the  President  concluded: 

I  dont  think  I  am  overstating  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  resounding 
words  that  the  President  uttered.  It  is 
iznfortunate  that  the  President  did  not 
follow  through  on  what  seemed  to  be  a 
commitment  to  do  something  about  the 
massive  health  crisis  by  providing  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  purpose. 

The  budgets  he  presented  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  and  tor  this  year 
1972  were  most  Inadequate  td  meet  the 
massive  healtb  crisis,  with  the  lone  ex- 
ception of  the  $100  million  the  President 
has  allocated  for  the  drive  against  can- 
cer. The  allocation  of  this  amount,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  research  upon 
the  great  number  of  other  health  prob- 
lems must  stop.  The  fight  against  other 
diseases  that  cripple  and  kill  mankind 
must  go  on. 

I  have  offered.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  com- 
posite amendment  ^^^  will  include  the 
following  ItNns. 

For  the  Natimal  Institutes  of  Health 
there  is  a  composite  sum  of  $70  million 
for  all  the  Institutes.  I  have  reduced  this 
amount  from  the  amount  I  had  stated 
we  had  prepared  in  our  minority  views 
by  $30  million,  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
hearings  before  this  subccHnmittee  and 
with  the  testimoDy  that  was  brou^t  out 


by  the  distinguldied  gentleman  fnm 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  .  If  Members  will  look 
at  page  572  of  the  hearings,  oi  part  3. 
Members  will  note  that  in  response  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  lOim 
(Mr.  Smith),  Dr.  Maiaton  stated  that 
there  were  $143  million  of  approved 
requests,  of  research  requests,  that  were 
above  the  budget  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  President. 

Tills  committee  did  not  grant  the  $143 
millicm  Dr.  Marston  said  was  needed. 
This  committee  granted  $83  million 
above  the  budget.  My  amendment  pro- 
poses to  take  care  of  the  difference. 

The  amendment  alao  includes  $10  mil- 
lion for  patient  care  to  take  oare  of  the 
public  health  service  hospitals  through- 
out the  country  which  are  threatened 
with  closing  by  the  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Yatxs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  also  includes  $30  million  for 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  to 
taJte  care  of  the  growing  problem  ot  ve- 
nereal disease,  or  the  fight  against  ru- 
bella, of  the  suddenly  rising  threat  of 
tuberculosis.  All  of  these  diseases  are 
once  again  becoming  dangerous. 

The  amendment  also  includes  $50 
million  for  Hill-Burton  grants,  $15  mil- 
lion for  alcoh(dism.  $5  million  for  lead- 
poisoning,  $20  milllcn  for  maternal  and 
child  care  grants;  a  total  of  $200  millicMi. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention — 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  address  my- 
self to  each  of  these  items,  but  I  want 
only  to  point  out  with  respect  to  one 
item,  the  itou  with  respect  to  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  that  the  committee's 
allocation  has  again  been  most  deficient. 
EmphasLs  is  placed  by  the  committee  on 
providing  subsidies  for  interest  so  that 
hospitals  can  modernize  themselves  with 
a  3  percent  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment;  but  with  a  rate  of  interest  that 
is  at  least  8  or  9  percent  in  most  places 
in  the  countiy  hospitals  will  not  under- 
take the  financial  burden  necessary  tn 
order  to  meet  their  modernization  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  guidelines  have 
not  been  sipproved.  Hear  this — ^not  one 
application  for  a  loan  has  been  approved 
by  HEW  for  hospital  modernization  in 
the  last  16  months. 

There  is  an  Inadequate  amount  pre- 
sented here  for  grants  as  well  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals.  The  amount  ot 
$50  miUion  is,  in  my  Judgment,  a  very 
m1n1»T<*^  amotmt  to  take  care  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  a  $16  biUlon  obsolescence 
factor  in  the  hospitals  of  this  Naticm,  and 
this  committee  has  not  given  the  sub- 
ject the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that 
In  order  to  advance  the  health  care  of 
this  Nation  we  must  i4>prove  of  the 
amounts  in  this  amendment.  As  a  noted 
historian.  Will  Durant,  once  observed 
from  a  vantage  point  of  40  years  of  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Nation: 

■me  haaltti  of  ttw  naitkn  la  more  Importuit 
ttian  tba  waaltti  of  tlM  naUoB. 
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Mr.  ClMdnnan,  I  urge  suppnt  of  my 
fliziendinaixt. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TATEB.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae 
in  support  of  the  Y^tes-^^onte  amend- 
ment which  cantains  an  Increase  In  the 
funding  for  the  lead-based  paint  elimi- 
nation program  from  $6  million  in  the 
pending  bill  to  |10  million.  The  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of 
1971  of  which  I  was  the  author  would 
provide  grant  assistance  to  local  commu- 
nities to  assist  them  in  AiiminftHTig  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  imd 
would  provide  assistance  to  local  public 
health  agendes  in  treating  children  who 
have  Ingested  lead  paint.  Two  hundred 
children  a  year  are  dying  of  this  dreaded 
manmade  disease.  We  have  an  importu- 
nity here  to  provide  much  needed  fimds 
to  a  program  which  will  go  a  long  way 
to  eliminate  this  disease  which  is  plagu- 
ing most  of  our  large  central  dtlee.  The 
•wtuAe  problem  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning in  children  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed both  here  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  cities  over  the  past  year.  I  will  not 
at  this  point  go  into  a  long  discussion 
concerning  this  childhood  disease. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Daioki.  Flood,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor— ^Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare, 
and  who,  through  sheer  persistence, 
managed  to  convince  the  administration 
to  finally  fund  this  program.  The  ad- 
ministration originally  requested  no 
funds  for  the  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing prevention  program  and  only  after 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man persisted  did  they  then  request  a 
meager  $2  million.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
committee  Increased  this  figure  to  $5 
million  although  it  stlU  is  far  too  little  to 
begin  to  meet  the  problems  tliat  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  is  inflicting  to  our 
children  in  our  large  central  cities.  ICy 
own  city  of  Philadelphia  could  use  the 
total  $5  million  that  is  appropriated  in 
this  bill  alone.  The  Yates-Conte  amend- 
ment increases  the  appropriation  to  $10 
milUon,  which  is  only  a  first  step. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  authorised  a  total  of  $30 
million  over  a  2-year  period.  I  bdieve 
that  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
full  amount,  but  knowing  the  realities  of 
the  situation,  I  am  supporting  a  $10  mfl- 
llon  appropriation  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problon  is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  put  off  for  another  year. 
We  in  Ccmgress  must  see  that  we  take 
the  steps  to  attack  this  dread  disease 
now. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go  again.  Yesw 
after  year.  Al-yai-ysd!  Of  all  people,  I 
find  myself  standing  here  In  the  well  of 
this  House  opposing  another  large,  what 
we  have  come  to  call,  package  amend- 
ment. 

Of  cotu^e,  you  in  your  good  Judgment 
have  usually  supported  the  committee 
and  undoubtedly  will  again,  but  it  seems 
that  no  matter  how  much  your  c<»nmit- 


tee  recommends  we  are  boimd  to  face 
an  attempt  and  a  bona  fide  one — be  sure 
about  that — to  raise  it.  These  people  are 
not  frauds.  This  is  bona  fide  which  makes 
it  worse. 

Now,  I  am  very  imctxnfortable  in  this 
role.  I  have  played  some  good  roles  in 
my  time — and  ImuI  ones.  I  would  never 
have  tried  out  for  this  one. 

Now,  I  am  not  considered  and  I  do 
not  ctmsider  myself  to  be  one  who  Is 
opposed  to  increased  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  such  things  as  the  control  of 
alcoholism,  medical  research,  the  control 
of  communicable  diseases,  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  so  on  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  And.  neither  are  you. 

Now,  it  would  be  much,  much  easier 
for  me  to  be  a  knight  in  diinin^  armor 
riding  forth  to  battle  for  truth  and  beau- 
ty in  the  pages  of  the  Coitgrsssional  Rkc- 
ou>.  Instead,  I  have  to  sit  through  6 
months  of  the  hearings  on  hundreds  and 
himdreds  of  programs — ^you  know  that — 
funded  in  this  bill,  trying,  from  our 
hearts,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  true  with  you, 
to  reach  a  Judgment  as  to  the  level  for 
each  program,  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
manner. 

This  is  the  aiH>ropriatlons  process.  You 
know  that.  We  went  through  this  on  the 
education  bill.  The  President,  thank 
goodness,  signed  the  bill.  We  are  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  at  this  time. 

Now.  this  bill  is  $560,572,000  over  the 
approprlatian  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
health  programs,  and  $341,258,000  over 
the  budget  request.  Is  there  something 
the  matter  with  that?  We  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  think  that  any  reascmidjle 
person — and  this  is  no  reflection  upon 
anyone — none — any  reasonable  person 
who  reads  our  report  carefully  could 
possibly  come  away  with  the  conclusion 
that  this  committee  has  been  insensitive 
to  the  health  needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flood  waa 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  fTiOOD.  I  might  not  uae  all  of 
that  time,  but  I  probably  wlU. 

Let  me  repeat  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis that  this  bill — now,  hear  this — 
this  bill  provides  an  increase  of  over 
one-half  blUlon  dollars  over  last  year's 
level — one-half  billion  dollars  for  the 
health  programs,  and  an  increase  of  $340 
million  over  the  budget  request.  And. 
these  figures,  by  the  way,  exclude  medic- 
aid about  which  you  know  and  medi- 
care, which  amount  to  over  $12  bUlion. 
You  have  not  heard  that  mentioned. 
Wdl.  here  It  ts. 

Now,  with  r^erence  to  NIH.  No  one  la 
Qoore  concerned  about  NIH  than  this 
committee;  no  one,  and  never  will  be. 
We  have  approved  every  Increase  con- 
tained in  the  budget  and  on  top  of  that 
we  have  added  to  the  budget  for  every 
institute  without  exertion.  For  the  re- 
search institutes  the  total  1972  funding 
level  would  be  $1,379,722,000  which  is 
$188,000,000  above  the  1971  level  and 
$88,000,000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

For  centred  of  onnmunicable  diseaaea, 
we  have  provided  some  $20,000,000  over 


the  original  budget  request  of  whldi  $16,- 
000,000  is  eaimazked  for  control  of  ven- 
ereal disease. 

For  HUl-Burton  grants,  we  added  $87,- 
200,000  over  the  budget  to  mi^intftin  the 
1971  level.  The  bill  also  includes  $30,000,- 
000  for  direct  loans  and  $20,300,000  for 
Interest  subsidies  wldch  should  finance 
$500,000,000  worth  of  construction. 

For  alcoholism,  we  added,  in  addition 
to  the  very  substantial  amoimts  already 
included  in  the  budget,  $25,000,000  for 
formula  grants  to  States. 

For  lead  poisoning,  we  Included  $5,- 
000,000  in  the  bill  which  is  $3,000,000  over 
the  budget  request 

For  maternal  and  child  health,  the  bill 
includes  $326,651,000  which  is  an  increase 
of  $64,659,000  over  last  year. 

The  amendment  also  includes  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  We  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  put  these  funds  mto 
the  bill  m  view  of  the  assurances  which 
have  been  given  to  Congress  that  these 
ho^ltals  will  not  be  closed  without  fur- 
ther discussion  with  interested  members 
and  committees  of  Congress.  As  we  state 
in  the  report,  we  know  that  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  be  necessary 
for  the  ho^ltals  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
we  expect  to  deal  with  it  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  of  this 
House  needs  to  think  that  he  must  vote 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  in  order  to 
demonstrate  his  concern  for  the  Na- 
tion's health.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

(Mr.  KOC7H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi« 
point  in  the  Rkcors.) 

Bir.  KCX7H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Cwite- Yates  health 
amendment  which  provides  $200  million 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  These  funds  are  recom- 
mended for  seven  health  programs,  all 
vital.  I  would  like  to  single  out  one  of 
the  programs  for  special  comment  be- 
cause of  my  familiarity  with  it;  namely, 
the  maternal  and  child  care  grants.  The 
Conte- Yates  amendment  will  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  this  program  and 
its  various  components  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  $20  million. 

Even  with  this  proposed  increase,  the 
appropriation  for  these  maternal  said  in- 
fant care  and  children  and  youth  health 
programs  falls  far  short  of  the  level 
needed  to  nudntain  adequate  fimding. 
certainly,  owr  colleagues  should  support 
the  CcHite- Yates  amendment  since  ft  Is 
the  best  appropriation  we  have  in  the 
House  for  these  critically  needed  funds. 
Hopefully,  the  amount  will  be  Increased 
by  the  Senate. 

Fiscal  year  1972.  is  the  last  scheduled 
funding  year  for  project  grants  for  chil- 
dren and  3^)uth  and  maternal  and  infant 
care  projects.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  provides  Federal  funding  to 
continue  these  project  grants  for  an 
additional  5  years.  These  programs  serve 
over  one-half  million  children  across  the 
country  of  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
delivering  comprehensive  health  care  to 
children  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas. 
These  projects  represent  one  of  the  ma- 
jor resorvoirs  of  experience  in  compre- 
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hensive  health  care  today,  especially  to 
the  poor  children  of  the  country. 

The  bill.  H  Jl.  7657.  as  amended,  has  at 
this  time  87  cospixisors  \n  the  House  and 
17  in  the  Senate.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs.  I  am  in- 
cluding information  from  the  Associa- 
Uoa  of  Children  and  Youth  Directors. 

I  also  want  to  add  my  voice  in  support 
of  the  other  increases  requested.  The 
amounts  provided  for  treating  alcohol- 
ism, commimlcable  diseases  including 
stopping  the  spread  of  venereal  disease, 
and  attempting  to  eradicate  lead  poistm- 
ing  which  affects  our  children  living  In 
slum  tenements  in  the  great  cities  of  this 
country  are  far  too  meager,  but  at  least 
this  amendment  will  provide  some  addi- 
tional and  indispensable  funds  for  these 
vital  programs. 

The  special  material  provided  by  the 
directors  of  the  children  and  youth  pro- 
grams follows: 
The  Nationwidk  Chti.dben  and  Youth 

Health  Pbocram 
A  nation  is  only  healthy  U  Its  young  has 
been  given  the  appropriate  nurturing  from 
birth.  The  concern  about  the  quality  of  the 
health  care  and  the  extent  of  the  health  care 
for  children  and  youth  of  this  country  has 
been  present  for  some  time.  However,  It  was 
the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  mid -sixties  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation,  that  provided  grants 
for  the  organization  of  health  programs  for 
children  and  youth.  For  the  first  time  pro- 
grams were  to  be  funded  which  were  man- 
dated to  deal  with  the  total  health  of  the 
chUd  rather  than  the  continuance  o*  acute 
episodic  care.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  well- 
being,  not  merely  the  treatment  of  disease, 
determines  the  health  of  the  Individual  and 
the  nation. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Services  was 
established  In  1965  under  P.L.  89-87,  the 
1966  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  pertinent  new  provision  was  section  632 
of  Title  V.  Part  4  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 
and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  pronxtte  the  health  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  school  or  pre-school  age, 
particularly  in  areas  with  concentrations  of 
low-income  families  .  .  ."  grants  may  be  ap- 
proved "...  to  pay  not  to  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  projects  of  a  ooooprehenslve 
nature  for  health  care  and  services  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  school  age  for  pre-school 
children  (to  help  them  prepare  to  start 
school).  No  project  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  imder  this  section  unless  it  provides 
(1)  for  the  coordination  of  health  care  and 
services  provided  under  it  with,  and  utilisa- 
tion (to  the  extent  feasible)  of,  other  State, 
or  local  health,  welfare  and  education  pro- 
grams for  such  children,  (3)  for  payment 
of  retisonable  cost  {tm  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary) of  inpatient  hos^tal  services  provided 
under  the  project,  and  (3)  that  any  treat- 
ment, correction  of  defects  or  aftercare  .  .  . 
is  available  only  to  children  who  would  not 
otherwise  receive  it  because  they  are  from 
low-income  famlUee  or  for  other  reaaooe 
beyond  their  control;  and  no  such  project 
for  children  and  youth  of  school  age  shall 
be  considered  ...  of  a  comprtiienslve  na- 
ture .  .  .  unless  It  Includes  ...  at  least 
such  screening,  diagnosis,  preventive  serv- 
ices, treatment,  correction  of  defects,  and 
aftercare,  both  medical  and  dental,  ss  may 
be  provided  tor  In  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary." "nie  purpoee  of  the  Federal  grant  is  to 
Increase  the  availability  and  to  impirxve  the 
quality  of  health  care  services,  not  to  replace 
or  reduce  State  or  local  community  funds. 

So   spedfled   the   legislation  as   to   whtJt 
these  giants  sboxild  do  In  trying  to  Improve 


the  health  care  for  cblldrecx  and  youth.  Cog- 
nizant of  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  the 
guidelines  that  were  established  for  the  ap- 
plication for  and  administration  of  these 
programs  include  the  following: 

To  Increase  the  quantity  c^  needed  services 
and  za»^»  them  more  readUy  available  to  the 
population  being  served; 

To  better  coordinate  and  more  efficiently 
administer  the  health  care  given  to  low- 
income  children  of  the  areas; 

To  gxiide  families  to  community  resources 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  need  of  their 
chUdren; 

To  reduce  preventable  Illness  and  disabil- 
ity among  children  in  the  project  area  and 
to  ameliorate  chronic  conditions  amendable 
to  treatment; 

To  ofTer  an  opportunity  to  develop,  test  and 
apply  new  methods  of  providing  care  to 
children. 

Over  the  nation  there  are  now  67  projects. 
The  grantee  agencies  Include  an  existing 
health  department,  medical  school  or  teach- 
ing Institution.  The  third  major  force  along 
with  the  federal  government  and  provider  in- 
stitution is  the  community.  The  government, 
as  sponsor  of  the  program,  designates  the 
broad  limits;  provision  of  free  comprehensive 
care  to  children  and  youth.  The  resources  it 
offers  comes  In  the  form  of  grants  to  certain 
provider  Institutions  which  In  turn  Impose 
their  own  limitations  due  to  their  luilque  or- 
ganization and  method  of  operation.  Institu- 
tional resources  come  in  many  torxna,  includ- 
ing matching  funds  and  services,  and  types  of 
personnel  available.  The  community  In^Kwes 
Its  particular  limitations  due  to  demographic 
characteristics,  specifically.  Its  size,  popula- 
tion density,  socio-economic  character  and 
health  status.  At  the  same  time  the  conunu- 
nlty  holds  various  resources  which  can  be 
utilized.  Including  possible  personnel,  de- 
cLslon-maldng  activities  based  on  community 
experience  and  the  resources  available  from 
other  sites  of  health  provisions  located  In  the 
area. 

The  limitations  Imposed  and  resources 
available  from  these  three  major  forces  com- 
bine to  become  the  specified  context  for  each 
Children  and  Youth  project. 

With  the  development  of  such  comprehen- 
sive care  {trograms,  it  was  important  to  have 
some  consistent  method  of  collecting  data  so 
that  the  vast  amount  of  experience  which 
woxild  accrue  could  be  logically  and  objec- 
tively examined.  Therefore,  the  Systems  De- 
velopment Project  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota the  research  and  reporting  arm  of  the 
Children  and  Youth  Program,  formulated 
a  quarterly  reporting  system  which  exacted 
similar  information  from  each  project  in  a 
standardized  or  uniform  reporting  method 
and  also  allowed  for  the  individuality  of 
each  project  In  its  non-uniform  reporting. 
The  total  concept  of  comprehensive  care  then 
had  to  be  broken  down  Into  component  parts 
and  the  accompanying  diagram  shows  dla- 
grammatlcally  what  is  called  the  comprehen- 
sive care  cycle.  By  understanding  the  cycle 
of  care  one  can  foUow  the  course  of  the  child 
as  he  enters  the  program.  The  program  in 
turn  can  look  at  Its  data  and  understand 
where  difficulties  might  lie  in  putting  a  child 
through  the  complete  cycle.  The  philosophy 
is  that  a  child  Is  never  lost  to  care  and  the 
provider  assumes  the  reeponsibUity  of  not 
only  care  but  knowing  who  and  where  the 
population  of  children  are  at  any  given  time. 
One  of  the  crucial  differences  that  existed 
between  the  iisual  method  of  encounter  care 
or  episodic  care  and  comprehensive  care  was 
the  concept  of  •  planned  and  supervised  flow 
of  services. 

As  noted  there  are  67  projects  throughout 
the  nation  varying  In  size  range  from  one 
block  to  6373  square  miles,  size  will  depend 
upon  population  density  and  resources  avail- 
able. The  hospital  project  serves  a  median 
area  of  2  square  miles,  and  health  depart- 
ment serves  a  median  area  of  18  square  miles. 


The  largest  ethnic  group  amoog  project 
geographic  area  populations  Is  white  and  tlM 
second  largest  ts  black.  However,  the  position 
of  these  groups  is  reversed  In  registrant 
population.  The  other  ethnic  groups.  Ameri- 
can Indian.  Spanish-speaking,  Oriental  and 
other  show  less  difference  between  their  pro- 
portion of  representsitlon  in  the  geographic 
and  registrant  populations. 

The  outcomes  to  date  have  been  very  In- 
teresting and  contribute  strongly  to  the  need 
for  these  programs  to  be  continued  under  the 
present  authorization  status. 

These  programs  have  become  for  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  located,  the  service  pro- 
grams of  care.  They  are  no  longer  demonstra- 
tions, models,  etc.  they  are  the  health  serv- 
ices which  are  available  to  that  low-income 
population  which  they  serve.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
in  the  educational  asi>ect  of  helping  famlUes 
understand  the  need  for  health  supervision, 
the  expectations  of  t^e  community  residents 
for  care  is  much  different  than  it  was  prior 
to  the  ChUdien  and  Youth  Program. 

Since  one  cf  the  mandates  of  the  ChUdren 
and  Youth  programs  was  to  furnish  the 
health  care  for  the  famUy  and  to  coordinate 
with  other  agencies  if  their  involvement  is 
needed,  the  famiUes  using  ChUdren  and 
Youth  services  now  exp>ect  that  health  care 
wUl  Include  not  only  attention  to  their  medi- 
cal needs  but  also  to  their  environmental 
and  social  health  wants,  and  that  if  the  pro- 
gram itself  does  not  do  this,  the  program 
wlU  coordinate  with  anoUier  agency  to  have 
this  need  attended  to.  For  the  first  time 
Health  programs  have  taken  the  complete 
respoDslbUlty  for  health  care  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendation  made  in 
the  editorial  In  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation News  entitled  "Healthy  Babies", 
which  said  "The  physician  must  be  given 
oontnd  of  the  social  conditions." 

For  the  first  time  in  many  instances  there 
was  the  real  experience  of  team  care  where 
professionals  and  non-professionals  repre- 
sented in  the  various  programs  the  new  health 
careers  people  who  are  beli^  trained  in  in- 
creasing numbers  and  whose  Incorporation 
into  the  health  system  makes  for  more  ef- 
fective health  care  deUvery.  Very  often  these 
workers  are  from  their  respective  commu- 
nities and  represent  a  group  who  understaxul 
the  culture  and  mores  of  that  parUoular  area 
and  popxilatlon.  The  Involvement  of  team 
care  also  caused  a  re-exam  1  nation  of  the  pro- 
fessionals in  regard  to  their  responslbUltles 
so  that  medicine,  nursing  and  social  work  had 
need  to  re-examine  their  functions  In  light 
of  appropriateness  and  best  utUlzation  of 
skills. 

These  programs  attracted  over  the  country 
highly  motivated  personnel  who  were  wUl- 
ing  to  grapple  with  the  objective  of  Improve- 
ment of  health  care  delivery  and  limovatlon 
of  new  methods.  There  is  now  over  the  coim- 
try  a  group  of  people  who  have  accumulated 
experience  and  knowledge  over  the  past  few 
years;  it  takes  a  while  for  programs  to  tool 
up  and  work  through  many  of  the  problems 
that  exist  both  within  program  and  within 
the  community.  To  discontinue  support  of 
these  programs  now  would  be  to  dissipate  all 
that  experience  and  knowhow  that  has  been 
assembled  only  to  have  to  resurrect  it  some- 
time in  the  future.  The  ChUdren  and  Youth 
programs  do  represent  a  nucleus  upon  which 
a  broader  health  care  delivery  system  covild 
be  devel(^>ed  in  the  future  if  some  of  the 
national  thinking  about  health  care  Is  to 
materialize. 

Tbe  data  collected  shows  that  m  many  pro- 
grams there  is  an  Increasing  numter  ot  weU 
ChUdren  under  health  supervision  Indicat- 
ing that  early  detection  of  disease  and  pre- 
ventive appUcatton  of  health  care  has  re- 
sulted in  a  healttiier  popolatlatx  under  super- 
vlston.  In  other  programs  there  has  been  a 
decreasing  Infant  inortallty  rate  fcr  that  par- 
ticular area.  Programs  located  In  some  at 
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the  Ur(ar  urimn  «rea«  have  etthcr  lurtttnt- 
e<l  or  coap«r»tad  with  the  olty  health  depert- 
xnent  In  large  surveys  for  detection  of  leed 
poteonlng.  Ptognuna  have  a<MMl  oomponsnts 
to  their  pBO)eoU  which  are  perOetilaiiT 
relevant  to  their  community  needa.  Theee  In- 
clude programa  to  work  with  drug  addlcta, 
■pedal  oonMdentUm  for  the  teenage  metn- 
tMTs  of  their  programs,  peMeularly  the  un- 
ited temage  motftnr.  Programe  have  either 
started  or  work  oloe^  wMh  tiie  day  oare 
eentere  In  their  commtmlty.  Sonxe  programa 
have  extensive  outieach  health  education 
program  In  the  community  which  Intiude 
the  Incorporatton  of  a  health  component  In 
the  training  pxxjgrame  ot  the  aobool  for  fam- 
ily or  teaching  aaalatanta. 

Becauae  al  the  total  heiath  famUy  orienta- 
tion ot  the  Children  and  Youth  progxama. 
the  schools  In  the  areas  where  these  programs 
are  located  have  for  the  first  time  been  aUe 
to  have  a  referral  source  which  attends  to 
total  needa  and  In  this  way  many  aehod 
Buspenslon  have  heen  averted  becanae  of 
the  mutual  planning  of  the  school  and 
health  agencies.  Becognltlon  that  early 
cognitive  stlmulatlca  Is  Important  for  a 
healthy  functioning  aohlerlng  child,  has 
caused  some  of  the  programa  to  promote  spe- 
cial aetlTttlea  for  cogi^tlTe  stimulation  for 
Infanta  and  mothers. 

The  high  Identification  of  the  patlenta 
with  their  Children  and  Touth  programs  has 
heen  dunonstrated  throu^  several  Interview 
surveys  done  by  some  of  the  programs.  There 
la  no  longer  the  former  anonymity  of  the 
patient  who  attended  a  clinic:  there  la  a 
warm,  peracnal  rtiatlonahlp  between  the 
famUy  and  the  health  program,  with  a  high 
degree  of  Idoitifloatlon  by  name  of  the  par- 
ticular personnel  reqionslble  for  the  care  of 
a  child  and  family.  There  Is  a  growing  trust 
between  the  program  and  the  community. 
Vat  aome  of  the  programa,  their  operation 
began  when  there  waa  great  tension  In  the 
oommunity  between  the  members  of  the 
community  and  the  pubho  Institutions  In- 
cluding adbodB  and  hoepltals.  In  most  cases 
there  has  been  meanlngftU  exchange  and  the 
Children  and  Youth  program  haa  become 
part  of  that  oommimlty.  Community  input 
In  Children  and  Youth  programs  has  taken 
tftffeMnt  forms  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  community  and  program,  for  most 
there  has  be«i  oonununlty  Input.  Part  of  this 
■oceptanoe  has  been  the  recognition  that 
the  Children  and  Youth  program  is  the  way 
that  the  commvmlty  wlahes  to  have  Its  health 
care  provided  for  its  chlldrui. 

OurtaUment  of  federal  authorization  at 
thu  t\mm  would  be  the  end  of  Children  and 
Touth  programs  In  most  communities.  Be- 
Btrlotlve  budgets  in  most  dtles  and  states, 
pnoarlous  flrt"'^"^'  situations  of  most  hos- 
pitals would  make  it  Impossible  for  these 
programs  to  survive.  Once  again  hundreds  of 
thmiaands  of  children  would  be  returned  to 
episodic  oare  If  any. 

The  Children  and  Youth  programa  are  the 
prototypes  of  health  care  delivery  which 
must  be  envisioned  for  all  Americans  young 
and  old  In  this  country. 

Dr.  MUdred  lloarehaad  stated  In  a  paper 
"Comparlaoa  BeCween  OBO  Netgbhorhood 
Htelth  Centen  and  other  Health  Care  Pro- 
viders of  B^WTigM  of  the  Quality  of  Health 
Oare,"  pnsented  at  the  American  Public  As- 
sociation In  BOueton,  Texas  1970,  "Children's 
Bweaa  Ohlldien  and  Youth  programs  re- 
ceived a  total  rating  for  pediatric  cue  that 
was  00  percent  hlg^  than  the  average  of 
the  hospital  ont-paUenit  departments.  Their 
ratlxv  were  oonalderaMy  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  hospital  out-patient  depart- 
ments. TlMlr  ratings  were  considerably 
^ttfho  in  all  areas  than  those  of  the  other 
pc^oanM  tevtawed.  The  OK>  centers,  the 
wtil-haby  dUnloi  of  tb*  health  departments 
and  the  f^oop  praetteas  received  ratings 
above  th«t  of  the  hospitals  but  the  differ- 
ences vera  tuA  as  mackad." 
In  ita  flnal  leport  to  Cba  President,  the 


Ifational  Advisory  Committee  on  Bealth 
Faculties,  qq;>olnted  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  October  8,  1007,  enphaslaed  the 
need  for  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  exist- 
ing patteriM  of  health  care  delivery  In  the 
United  States.  "Ihe  Natloa  must  ooncantimte 
upon  organizing  health  HaeUltles  and  other 
health  resources  Into  effective,  efSolent.  and 
economical  community  syatems  of  compre- 
hensive health  care  avallahle  to  aO."  Their 
assessment  of  the  existing  health  care  syt- 
tem.  lurrT"*'^^  a  survey  of  the  evaluation  of 
national  health  pMUcy  during  the  past  three 
decades,  led  the  Oommlaalon  to  conclude 
that:  "Health  activities  In  the  United  States 
have  progressed  to  a  point  that  the  Nation 
can  reallatlcaUy  work  toward  developing 
systems  of  comprehensive  health  care-*y>- 
tems  of  high  quaUty  that  wmphaidze  both 
Initial  and  continuing  care,  eaul-aystems 
which  are  acoessible  and  available  to  the  en- 
tire population." 

Above  all  elae  Children  and  Youth  Pro- 
grams across  the  nation  have  fuUUled  the 
needs  of  availability,  acceptability  and 
aoceasibmty. 

The  Federal  government  had  the  foresight 
to  recognize  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  such  progrvna.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that 
the  aooompUshments  will  not  wither  because 
of  failure  to  continue  ^e  authorization  for 
such  programs.  The  goal  for  each  child 
ahoidd  be  achievement  not  merely  survival, 
adequate  health  care  supervision  Is  a  vital 
must  if  achievement  la  to  be  realized  for  the 
children  of  the  nation  who  grow  up  to  be  Its 
leaders. 

SmucAaT  Impacts  or  thz  Chtt.mzw  &  Youth 

Pbogkaic 

(By  Vernon  E.  Weckwerth,  PhJ>.) 

The  Children  and  Youth  program  la  unique 
by  legislative  design  and  has  demonstrated 
Its  effectiveness  in  organizational  Impacts  on 
care  delivery,  effective  implementation  of 
planned,  contlnuovis,  complete  care  which  by 
a  certain  nimnber  of  measures  have  pro- 
duced healthier  children.  The  program  Is  also 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  having  an 
Information  system  which  not  only  can  meas- 
ure perfurmance  and  costs  of  care  on  an  on- 
going basts  but  predict  these  as  welL 

For  the  program  as  a  whole,  the  89  aervloe 
delivery  projects  have  over  400,000  registered 
children  and  youth  out  of  a  maximum  resid- 
ing In  theee  geographical  service  areas  of  8.4 
million  children  and  youth.  These  children 
are  from  the  least  well,  lowest  Income,  most 
health-service  diqulved  populations  across 
the  nation. 

UAJoa  mPAcn 

1.  For  the  ilist  time,  health  departments, 
t^>y^>»»Tte  hoq>ltalB  and  medical  schools  be- 
can>e  directly  Involved,  as  both  grantees  and 
deUverers,  in  both  preventive  and  curative 
services  for  large  populations  of  children.  As 
a  result  medical  school  curricula  were 
changed  and  additionally,  organlaaUonal 
cH>*c<tles  to  deliver  care  created  for  the  first 
time  In  most  grantees. 

3.  The  disease  distribution  of  presenting 
conditions  were  rh»"g*^  as  children  move 
from  enooxmter  care  services  to  sxQ>ervlaed 
care.  CondlUona  believed  to  be  preventable 
have  In  most  caaee  dropped  in  prevalence 
among  the  regtstranta.  Uost  dramatic  are 
the  rising  rates  of  "w^  obUdien"  upon  sul>- 
aequent  asaesament  for  those  who  have  been 
under  planned  service  programs. 

8.  By  reorganlMng  and  experimenting 
critical  Interchange  and  substitution  of  lower 
cost,  local  hecJth  workers  can  do  the  Job  In 
lieu  of  non-available  and  higher  cost  i>er- 
sonnaL 

4.  Service  linkages  to  the  polyglot  of  other 
purveyors  have  been  established,  and  a  co- 
ordinated service  system  Is  now  operational 
In  many  projects  with  good  progress  being 
made  In  most  others. 

6.  Because  of  Its  management  information 


system,  the  C  &  Y  Program  Is  the  only  health 
program  that  can  give  quarter  by  quarter 
data  on  measures  of  continuity,  complete- 
ness and  costs  of  care  as  w^  as  future  tread 
data  on  dAUvery  and  costs.  Such  measures  as 
backlogs  of  services,  termlnatlona,  retention, 
diangec  in  health  sutus.  hospitallaaticm  and 
cost  measures  provide  a  self -correcting  data 
baae  for  administrative  decision  making. 

SXLSCTXD  mn>IN08 

1.  Bates  of  hospitalization  have  fallen  to 
about  one-third  of  what  they  were  three 
years  ago. 

3.  Costs  of  oare  per  child  year  have  dropped 
by  over  30%  during  the  last  2i^  years — this 
in  spite  of  national  trend  of  nearly  the  re- 
verse magnitude.  The  numbers  reflect  actual 
dollar  costs,  unadjusted  for  Inflation,  but 
Including  all  federal  and  matching  funds. 

3.  All  services,  not  Just  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  but  full  dental  services,  nursing, 
nutrition,  speech  and  hearing,  social  service, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy  are  In- 
cluded for  all  children  who  need  them.  Many 
of  these  services  are  provided  on  a  family 
basis  becauae  Individual  case  care  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  Even  with  theee  complete 
and  oontlnuovus  services,  the  costs  per  child 
year  range  from  a  regional  high  average  of 
about  (375  per  child  per  year  to  a  national 
average  of  $130  per  child  per  year.  As  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  some  $360 
per  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  nation, 
theee  projects  are  performing  at  unantici- 
pated low  ooets — particularly  considering 
that  these  children  are  drawn  from  the  least 
healthy  areas  In  the  nation. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Without  doubt,  not  aU  of  the  answers  are 
available  to  all  questions,  but  more  Is  known 
for  decision-  and  policy-making  piirposes 
about  the  C  &  T  program,  and  more  results 
are  demonstrated  for  this  program  than  for 
any  other  federally  sponsored  health  care 
program.  These  projects  are  living  evidence 
of  69  unique  ways  of  demonstrating  that 
care  can  be  delivered  effectlvtiy  to  the  most 
deprived  parts  of  our  populace  on  a  com- 
plete, continuous,  planaied.  quality  basis,  and 
yet  at  a  cost  which  this  nation  not  only  oan 
afford,  but  more  Importantly,  cannot  afford 
not  to  continue.  This  evidence  of  diversity  In 
delivery  to  match  local  idiosyncraoies  yet 
with  national  review  and  assessment  Is  criti- 
cally Important  as  a  policy  consideration  as 
well — lest  we  once  a^dn  make  the  mistake 
and  produce  one  imlform  program  which  on 
the  average  fits  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
IndlvlduaUy  fits  nowhere  within  the  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Time  Is  limited  so  I  will 
briefly  discuss  some  of  the  Items  that  are 
Included  In  the  increase  we  are  propos- 
ing. I  have  already  discussed  the  addi- 
tional fimds  that  are  needed  for  the  fight 
against  aloohcdlsm. 

Turning  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  I  would  first  point  out  that  our 
ultimate  h(H)e  for  modifying  the  health 
prospects  of  the  Nation  lies  in  the  con- 
tinued advance  of  the  biomedical  sci- 
ences. This  program.  In  turn,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  level  and  direction  of  sup- 
port for  research  and  training  provided 
throui^  the  programs  of  the  NIH. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  there  has  been 
no  real  increase  In  the  funds  for  the  re- 
search and  training  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous Institutes.  Furthermore,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  estimated  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  the  cost  of  medical 
research  rises  16  percent  each  year  be- 
cause of  new  and  more  sophisticated 
technology,  increased  coets  for  person- 
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nel,  and  other  data.  Thus  by  these  stand- 
ards, research  and  training  funds  have 
not  merely  been  standing  still  but  indeed 
have  regressed  at  an  intolerable  rate. 

In  1971  alone,  resear^  and  training 
projects  amoimting  to  $163  million  were 
approved  by  the  institutes.  But  unfor- 
tunately a  lade  of  funds  prevented  their 
implementation. 

When  we  examine  tiie  actual  figures, 
we  find  that  the  MI  woidd  make  approxi- 
mately $1.38  billion  available  for  the  re- 
search Institutes  in  1972,  including  the 
$100  million  special  cancer  research 
funds  that  were  contained  in  the  1971 
supplnnental.  However,  if  these  special 
funds  are  excluded,  the  increase  over  last 
year  amoimts  to  only  $113  million.  Thus 
the  committee  increase,  commendalde  as 
it  is,  falls  short  of  what  is  desperately 
needed  in  this  area.  Our  amendment 
would  help  meet  this  need  by  providing 
$100  million  for  the  research  and  train- 
ing programs  of  the  institutes. 

For  patient  care  and  special  health 
services,  our  amendment  would  allocate 
an  increase  of  $10  million.  Despite  the 
fact  that  hefklth  care  costs  have  Increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  bill  recommends  only  $71.6  miUion — 
a  slash  of  more  than  $14  million  from 
last  year's  appropriation.  "Hie  $10  million 
increase  will  permit  the  public  health 
service  to  continue  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  its  beneficiaries  in  1972  and 
would  Insure  the  continued  operation  of 
PHS  hospitals  In  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  San 
Francisco,  SeatUe,  and  Staten  Island. 

We  are  urging  a  $30  million  increase 
for  the  control  of  communicable  dlxeases. 
Since  the  vaccination  assistance  act  ex- 
pired In  1968,  the  rate  of  immunizations 
against  polio,  measles,  and  diphtheria 
has  declined  markedly  and  there  are 
definite  indications  of  a  resurgence  of 
tiiese  preventable  diseases.  Likewise,  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funding,  the  cam- 
paign against  rubeUa  is  disappointingly 
short  of  expectations,  with  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  tsu^et  populations  vacci- 
nated. And  the  reported  cases  of  measles 
In  1970-71  will  probably  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  cases  reported  in  any  year  since 
the  drive  to  eliminate  measles  began  in 
1966.  "nie  funds  that  would  be  added  by 
our  amendment  would  go  far  toward  re- 
versing this  alarming  trend. 

Turning  to  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program,  we  are  advocating 
an  increase  of  $50  million.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  face  a  backlog  of  $15  bUUon 
in  needed  coostruction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospital  facilities,  the  bill  recom- 
mends only  $266.7  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. This  sum,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  freeze  the  hospital  construction 
and  modernization  grant  program  at  the 
lowest  point  in  the  past  decade.  Clearly 
a  more  realistic  sum  is  required  to  reduce 
this  huere  backlog  and  also  to  manifest 
the  9oUd  suiTport  that  Congress  has 
shown  for  this  program  by  renewing  it 
last  year  at  a  level  close  to  $3  billion. 

To  assist  local  communities  In  Xbtix  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  childhood  lead  poison- 
Ing,  we  are  urging  an  addlttonal  $5  mll- 
U<m.  Tbls  pieventaible  disease  affects 
400.000  children  annually,  90  percent  of 
whom  «u«  imder  S  years  of  age.  Eacb  year 


4.000  children  suffer  permanent  brain 
damage  and  another  200  die  from  this 
menacing  disease.  The  economtos  of  this 
issue  are  no  less  compelling  than  the  hu- 
manitarian tJBspectB.  lUs  Nation  Is  cur- 
rently paying  approximately  a  quarter- 
million  dollars  to  treat  and  provide  life- 
long care  to  each  severely  brain-damaged 
child.  How  wiser  it  would  be  to  invest  a 
portitm  of  this  cost  Into  prevention.  Our 
amendment  would  cdloi  a  total  of  $10 
million  for  the  program  which  has  a 
1972  authorization  level  of  $20  million. 

Finally,  for  maternal  and  child  health 
care,  we  are  advocating  an  increase  of 
$20  million  which  would  be  divided  Into 
$10  million  in  formiila  grants  and  $10 
million  in  project  grants  to  permit  States 
to  reach  a  greater  number  of  mothers, 
infants,  and  crippled  children.  Some 
States  have  reported  that  their  funds  for 
these  programs  were  exhausted  as  early 
as  March  of  this  year.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  cutback  or  total  elimination  off 
vitally  needed  services. 

To  cite  one  example  of  the  work  that 
is  carried  on  under  this  activity,  the 
worst  Gterman  measles  epidemic  in  UJS. 
history — 1963-65 — resulted  In  more  than 
20,000  babies  bom  with  birth  defects. 
The  children  affected  by  this  epidemic 
are  now  of  school  age  and  some  are  ex- 
hibiting signs  of  brain  damage  and  have 
learning  problems.  The  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  Is  providing  follow-up 
care  for  a  large  nun^t}er  of  these  handi- 
capped children.  The  added  funds  we 
are  proposing  would  permtt  this  invalu- 
able care  to  continue. 

To  conclude,  I  will  readily  concede 
that  our  amendment  represents  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But  I  will  not  concede  this 
point:  It  is  as  impossiUe  to  provide  a 
Nation  proper  health  care  with  Inade- 
quate funding  as  it  is  Impossible  to  fund 
a  cure  for  cancer  with  inadequate  re- 
search. The  time  has  come  for  this  Na- 
tion to  realize  that  support  of  healtii  care 
is  not  an  economic  burden.  Rather  it  is 
a  measure  of  social  advance. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

AICKNDMXNT  OrVKBKD  BT  MX.   SCHKUat  TO  THE 
AICXNDICXNT  OTVnXD   BT    MB.   TATB8 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scrbuxk  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Vx.  Yatbs: 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  beMnserted  on 
Page  a,  strike  out  "•806,301,000"  and  Insert 
"•636,201,000." 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  add  $40  million  to  the 
$84.3  million  appropriation  for  parts  D 
and  E  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  as  amended,  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  It  would  increase  by  47  percent 
the  Institute's  funds  to  develc^)  and  con- 
duct c<Mnprehensive  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, education,  addiction  treatment 
manpower  training  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse. 

These  programs  were  Initially  author- 
ized on  October  15.  1968,  when  Congress 
enacted  the  alcoholic  and  narcotic  ad- 
dict amendments  to  the  Ccsnmunity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Tliey  were 
amended  by  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Contnd  Act  of 


1970  and  the  Ctnnmunity  Mental  Health 
Centers  Amendments  of  1970. 

These  programs  are  the  bulwark  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment's  effort  to  treat 
the  causes  and  effects  of  drug  abuse. 
Tlie  Cammimity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  provides  for  $30  million  in  flso&l  year 
1972  for  special  project  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  meet 
part  of  the  costs  for  detoxification  serv- 
ices, or  institutional  services — ^including 
medical,  psychological,  educational  or 
counseling  services — and  community 
based  aftercare  services.  Awutls  made 
under  this  program  are  for  a  period  of 
8  years  and  are  on  a  matehing  basis 
with  declining  Federal  support.  This  pro- 
gram was  funded  at  only  $5  milUon  last 
year,  even  though  over  $26  million  in 
applications  were  received,  l^e  funds 
provided  in  this  amendment  would  be 
used  for  full  funding  of  the  $30  million 
authorization   for  these  programs. 

The  act  also  authorizes  $12  million  in 
fiscsil  year  1972  for  drug  abuse  educa- 
tional programs  to  develop  mat^ials  and 
curricula,  to  train  protfesslonals  and 
others  to  work  in  this  field,  to  coordinate 
all  Federal  programs  dealing  with  the 
health  aspects  of  drug  abuse  education, 
and  generally  to  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  dissemination  of  information  about 
drug  abuse.  My  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  funds  available  under  this 
section. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  also  in- 
crease tiie  fimds  available  for  training 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel, and  for  establishing  programs 
that  utilize  new  or  relatively  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  methods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  all  vital  pro- 
grams. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country  is  facing  an  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse.  As  the  President  has  said: 

The  problMn  has  now  assumed  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  national  emergency. 

The  Federal  Government  must  meet  Its 
responsibilities  and  provide  sufficient 
fimds  for  the  programs  which  we  have 
enacted  over  the  years  to  fund  drug  ed- 
ucation, treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs. 

The  Committee  on  Appit>pilations  has 
approved  the  total  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
request  for  drug  abuse  control  programs, 
including  a  $67  million  increase  requested 
by  the  President  on  Jime  21 .  But  the  gross 
inadequacy  of  the  current  funding  is  ap- 
parent. The  staik  fact  Is  that  there  are 
no  treatment  or  rehabilitation  slots  of 
any  kind  for  well  over  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  hard  drug  addict  population. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  contains 
Bome  $381  million  in  fimds  for  drug 
abuse  programs  distributed  amtrng  some 
14  Federal  agencies.  About  $176  million 
of  these  funds  are  for  treatment,  re- 
habilitation, education,  and  training. 
Tills  is  a  commendable  Increase  ova-  last 
year's  level  of  funding,  but  it  Is  still  far 
from  meeting  the  crying  need  for  theee 
programs  all  over  the  coimtry. 

The  New  York  State  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion Control  OcHnmlssIon  has  testified  be- 
fore congressional  committees  to  tiie  ef- 
fect that  it  alone  could  easily  utilize  $50 
mllBon  In  new  Federal  funds  this  year 
and  still  not  reach  every  addict  in  the 
State.  New  Yotk.  State  clearly  has  the 
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most  severe  dnig  abuse  problem  In  the 
country,  but  tt  Is  making  a  greater  effort 
than  any  other  State,  and,  in  many  cases, 
greyer  than  the  Fedaul  Oovenunent.  As 
a  result,  they  have  not  received  the  Fed- 
eral funds  they  could  clearly  use  in  com- 
bating drug  abuse. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  only  New  York 
can  use  additional  fimds.  Dozens  of  com- 
munities across  the  country  fnnn  Los 
Angeles  to  Boston,  from  Atlanta  to  Chi- 
cago, are  starving  for  resources  to  fight 
this  pandemic.  Yet  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  NIMH  budget  we  are  considering 
today  will  be  used  primarily  to  fund  only 
10  new  narcotic  treatment  centers.  My 
amendment,  Uiough  modest,  will  allow 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  reach  out  to 
a  far  larger  number  of  communities 
which  are  struggling  to  cope  with  an 
ever-increastog  rise  in  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee for  approving  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  drug  abuse  programs.  The  bill 
before  us  today  demonstrates  the  under- 
standing and  concern  of  every  subcom- 
mittee member  for  moimting  a  broad 
scale  attack  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse.  However,  the  administration  has 
dragged  its  feet  in  responding  to  this 
crisis.  The  President  did  not  submit  his 
amendment,  increasing  the  Federal 
budget  for  drug  abuse  control  programs 
until  the  subcommittee  had  concluded 
its  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1972 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  thus 
denying  the  subcommittee  a  chance  for 
careful  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
President's  proposals. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  additional 
hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  coiild  be 
efficiently  spent  in  fiscal  year  1972  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  drug 
abuse.  Every  doUar  spent  is  reiMdd  many 
times  by  reducing  human  suffoing,  and 
cutting  back  the  billions  of  dollars  lost 
each  year  in  narcotic  related  crimes  that 
are  spreading  pervasive  fear  and  terror 
in  our  cities. 

The  |40  million  this  amendment  adds 
to  NIMH's  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
education  programs  can  be  effectively 
spent.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  amend- 
ment. I  repeat  again  what  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  a  few  hours  ago.  What 
my  friend  from  New  York  has  Just  said 
about  the  subject  I  could  not  possibly 
have  said  better  myself.  To  try  would 
be  gilding  the  lily.  But  that  is  aU. 

lljese  are  the  figures  concerning  funds 
to  combat  drug  addiction  In  the  appro- 
prlation  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health:  for  1970.  $38,833,000;  for  1971. 
164,068,000;  in  the  original  1972  budget 
it  was  $72,167,000,  and  then  a  budget 
amendment  was  sent  to  Congress  to  add 
another  $67  "<»»«« 

Mr.  Chairman,  Vba  total  for  this  ugly 
thing  in  the  1972  budget  for  the  Institute 
is  $139,167,000.  This  bill  Includes  the 
whole  amount  of  the  $139,167,000.  This  Is 
$75  milllan  more  than  last  year.  It  will 
be  over  twice  as  much  as  last  year.  It  is 
over  3^  times  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1970. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out,  as  I  did  earlier  in  the  session 
this  afternoon,  that  the  Yates-Conte 
amendment  does  include  an  additional  $5 
mllUon  for  the  antllead  poisoning  pro- 
gram. 

I  stipport  the  omnibus  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  c(dleagues 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatxs)  and  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoMTB).  I  do  so  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  bdleve  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-HEW  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  chaired  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  ,  has  done  a  commend- 
able job.  In  many  respects,  the  subc(Hn- 
mlttee — which  is  responsible  for  HJl. 
10061 — ^has  acted  very  well,  I  believe. 
Faced  with  a  budget  request  from  the 
administration  which  clearly  short- 
changed urgently  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams, the  ctxnmlttee  has  exceeded  that 
request  by  $322  million.  It  has  done  this 
In  the  face  of  expectable  administration 
opposition. 

However,  in  s<Hne  respects  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  reported  out  is 
very  severely  Inadequate,  and  in  others 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 
Consequently,  I  support  the  omnibus 
amendment  now  being  considered. 

The  amendment  provides  a  total  of 
$230  million  for  seven  health  programs: 

National  Institutes  of  Health — ^up  $100 
mUlicm.  from  $1.4  billion  to  $1.5  billion; 

Patient  care — up  $10  million,  from 
$71.7  million  to  $81.7  million; 

Communicable  disease  control — up 
$30  million,  from  $16  million  to  $46  mil- 
U(m; 

HUl-Burton  grants — ^up  $50  million, 
from  $87.2  million  to  $137.2  milUra; 

Alcoholism  State  formula  grants — ^up 
$15  million,  from  $25  million  to  $40 
million; 

Maternal  and  child  care  grants — up 
$20  million,  from  $326.6  million  to  $346.6 
million;  and 

Lead  poisoning  prevention — up  $5  mil- 
lion, from  $5  million  to  $10  million. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  irony,  at  the 
outset,  of  the  fact  that  we  must  so  vigor- 
ously debate  the  merits  of  this  omnibus 
amendment.  Yesterday,  we  launched  a 
ship  to  the  moon.  The  total  cost  of  that 
one  effort — the  Apollo  15 — comes  to  $445 
million.  That  Is  $445  million  to  send 
three  men  to  the  moon,  while  here  in  our 
own  country  millions  of  people  are  in 
desperate  need  of  health  services;  med- 
ical research  is  underfunded;  and  dis- 
astrous diseases  idague  us. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  this  amend- 
ment. My  position  is  clear.  I  would  Just 
like  to  briefly  explain  some  of  the  pro. 
grams  which  it  fimds. 

An  increase  of  $30  million  is  provided 
for  communicable  diiiease  control.  In 
1970  the  Congress  passed  the  Commu- 
nicable Disease  Control  Act,  authorizing 
$75  million  for  fiscal  yeas  1971  and  $90 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  control 
prograzns  to  halt  the  spread  of  commu- 
nicable diseases  such  as  polio,  measles. 
German  measles,  diphtheria,  and 
tetanus. 

The  administration  has  refused  to  re- 
quest any  funds  imder  the  act.  urging 
that  the  immunization  activities  author- 
ized should  compete  with  other  health 


programs  for  funds  under  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Act.  Thereby,  these  im- 
portant programs  would  have  to  estab- 
lish their  priorities  within  a  multitude 
of  competing  health  efforts  on  the  State 
level.  This  spells  disaster,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  in 
1968,  the  rate  of  immunizations  against 
polio,  measles,  and  diphtheria  has  de- 
clined markedly.  The  campaign  against 
rubella,  or  German  measles,  is  inade- 
quate. Measles  is  on  the  rise.  Funding  to 
fight  tuberculosis  has  declined. 

Consequently,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Communicable  Disease  Control  Act  be 
fimded,  as  it  is  under  the  omnibus 
amendment  before  us.  EJven  with  this 
funding,  there  is  still  an  appropriation- 
authorization  gejp  of  $44  million.  So  it 
is  clear  that  more  could  be  done.  The  $30 
million  added  by  the  amendment  is  the 
least  that  should  be  done. 

The  Yates-Conte  amendment  also  pro- 
vides an  additional  $50  million  for  Hill- 
Burton  grants.  These  grants  are  used  for 
hospital  construction;  to  explain  their 
purpose  is  virtually  to  explain  the  merits 
of  added  funding.  Recent  figures  released 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Eklucation, 
and  Welfare  indicate  a  requirement  for 
the  construction  of  91,000  new  hospital 
beds  and  the  modernization  of  227,000 
beds.  We  desperately  need  hospital  oon- 
str\u:tion,  and  the  amendment  before  us 
supports  that. 

The  amendment  provides  an  addition- 
al $15  million  for  alcohoUsm  State  for- 
mula grants.  Last  year  the  Congress 
unanimoiisly  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970.  Yet.  despite  the  urgent  need  to 
begin  a  long  overdue  federal  effort  cdmed 
at  alcoholism,  the  administration  has 
seen  in  this  new  law  another  candidate 
for  rejection.  The  committee  has  resisted 
that  by  providing  $25  million.  This  is 
only  barely  enough,  and  the  amendment 
before  us  provides  an  additicmal  $15  mil- 
lion, making  a  total  of  $40  million,  to 
fight  a  health  problem  which  Dr.  Vernon 
Wilson.  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mentcd  Health  Administra- 
tion, has  described  as  "one  of  the  most 
widespread,  destructive  and  cc«tly  health 
problems  facing  our  country." 

The  omnibus  amendment — ^which  I 
should  note  is  supported  by  at  least  some 
21  major  health  organizations — also  pro- 
vides an  additional  $20  milllcm  for 
maternal  and  child  care  grants.  The  im- 
portance of  these  grants  can  be  demon- 
strated. I  believe,  by  looking  at  the  child 
aiid  youth  project — No.  645 — conducted 
through  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in  New  York 
City,  and  which  serves  a  portion  of  the 
district  which  I  represent. 

Since  1968,  this  program  has  been  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  west  mldtown 
area  of  Manhattan.  In  3  years,  total  visits 
have  increased  from  18,336  in  1968.  to 
30.986  in  1969.  to  37,654  in  1970.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  in  1971  visits  will  be  in  excess 
of  50,000.  While  these  are  niunbers.  and 
niunbers  sometimes  become  Just  abstrac- 
tions, I  think  it  clear  that  this  record  in- 
dicates a  tremendous  outreach  service 
which  Is  providing  desperately  needed 
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care  tat  the  children  and  youth  of  Man- 
hattan. I  strongly  support  the  $20  mil- 
lion embodied  in  the  amendment  before 
us,  and  would  cmly  have  wished  that  this 
amount  of  increase  were  far,  far  more. 

Finally,  I  want  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  $5  million  additional  is  in- 
corporated in  the  Yates-Conte  amend- 
ment to  increase  funding  of  the  LeEtd- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 
Public  Law  91-695,  making  a  total  of  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Last  week,  I 
worked  closely  with  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  assure  inclusion  of  added 
funds  for  this  act.  We  all  well  recognize 
that  even  an  additional  $5  million  is  in- 
sufficient, and  were  the  administraticm 
less  obdiu^te,  far  more  would  be  included. 

However,  in  assessing  the  situation  in 
the  House  today,  it  was  concluded  re- 
lucttmtiy,  to  limit  the  additional  amount 
for  fighting  childhood  lead  poisoning — 
the  target  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act — to  the  $5  mil- 
lion. I  fully  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
provide  full  fimding,  so  that  the  bill 
which  finally  reaches  the  President's 
desk  for  signature,  and  which  expresses 
the  will  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
will  contain  much  increased  funding 
over  the  $5  milUon  provided  in  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  House  committee 
and  presently  being  considered  for 
amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  review  the  problem 
of  childhood  lead  poisoning,  or  of  our 
efforts  to  force  the  administration  into 
action,  or  of  our  efforts  to  obtain  funds 
within  the  Congress  after  it  became  all 
too  clear  that  the  administration  has  no 
desire  or  commitment  to  mount  a  mean- 
ingful assault  on  this  terrible,  yet  pre- 
ventable disease.  I  have  already  done  this 
earlier  today,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  10061.  I  would  only  say  this.  There 
simply  is  no  excuse — absolutely  none — 
for  the  outrage  which  this  Nation  con- 
tinues to  perpetrate  on  the  children  of 
its  inner  cities.  These  children  are  the 
victims  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 
Every  one  of  them  who  develops  this 
disesise — and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  itself  estimates 
the  annual  count  at  400.000  annually — 
is  a  witness  to  the  war  being  waged  upon 
them  by  an  unconcerned,  imcaring  so- 
ciety. I  for  one  have  been  fighting  to 
end  that  war  for  a  good  long  time.  I 
claim  no  credit  for  that,  because  there  is 
no  credit  due.  When  one  sees  an  outrage, 
one  is  compelled  to  oppose  it. 

But  I  do  say  now  to  every  mother  and 
every  fatiier  of  a  lead  poisoned  child, 
and  to  every  child — "You  are  owed  a 
debt."  And  I  do  say  to  them  and  to 
their  child,  "You  miist  demand  that  that 
debt  be  paid."  Today,  we  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  make  a  down  pasonent — a 
bare,  minimal  down  pajonent — on  that 
debt.  We  had  better  make  that  payment. 
Why  else  do  we  serve  in  this  CJhamber? 

Mr.  BIA<XJI.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatbs) 
which  woiild  add  an  additional  $230,000,- 
000  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  for  health  programs. 

The  health  of  oiu-  Nation  is  steadily 
declining.  We  are  witnessing  one  of  the 


most  unfortunate  incongruities  in  our 
country's  history  of  health  care.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  space  age  technology  has 
brought  forth  new  firsts  in  solving  health 
problons  to  the  ptdnt  where  we  are 
transplanting  human  hearts.  Yet,  on  the 
human  level,  our  health  delivery  system 
is  still  in  the  horse  and  buggy  era  with 
littie  of  these  technological  miracles 
reaching  the  people  who  need  it  most. 

Heart  disease  is  still  the  Nation's  No.  1 
killer.  Cancer  still  threatens  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  Arthritis,  brain 
diseases  and  poor  child  health  develop- 
ment are  common  occurances. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered would  provide  an  additional  $100 
million  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  so  that  these  and  other  serious 
health  problems  can  be  solved  and  put  to 
work  helping  people  get  well. 

Additionally,  this  Nation  is  facing  one 
of  its  most  serious  crises  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care.  Hospitals  have  become  a 
richmun's  health  spa.  Health  insurance 
premiums,  while  skyrocketing,  are  cover- 
ing less  of  the  costs  of  serious  illnesses. 

Congress  has  wisely  authorized  many 
substantive  programs  to  help  improve  the 
health  delivery  system  and  correct  spe- 
cial social  health  problems  like  alcohol- 
Ism  and  lead  based  paint  poisoning. 

Yet  once  again  this  body  is  shown  as 
a  paper  tiger — all  words  and  no  funds  to 
back  up  the  promises.  The  second  part  of 
this  amendment  will  appropriate  funds 
for  the  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
for  improved  patient-care  programs,  for 
additional  Hill-Burton  grants  for  the 
construction  of  sorely  needed  new  hospi- 
tals, for  alcoholism  treatment  smd  pre- 
vention programs,  for  control  of  lead 
based  paint  poisoning  and  for  maternal 
and  child  health  programs. 

What  good  is  a  nation  that  can  boast 
of  the  strongest  defense  establishment, 
the  greatest  space  achievements,  the 
most  advanced  technological  feats;  but 
looks  inward  to  find  a  populace  sick  with 
disesise  and  unable  to  cure  itself.  This 
amendment  deserves  approval. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHEUER)  to  B.R.  10061,  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
amendment  proposes  to  add  a  badly 
needed  $40  million  to  the  appilopriaticm 
for  NIMH  drug  research,  education, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  addict  population  in  tids  country 
is  now  conservatively  estimated  to  be  260,- 
000,  over  half  of  them  in  New  York  Cnty. 
Due  to  the  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  in 
Vietnam,  another  tragic  consequence  of 
that  wasteful  and  futile  war,  the  number 
will  be  substantially  increased  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  We  must  have 
faculties  immediately  available  to  treat 
these  men. 

Although  the  administration  has  rec- 
ognized the  critical  nature  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem,  and  has  takoi  steps  to 
consolidate  and  enlarge  the  Federal  drug 
control  effort,  it  has  not  followed  through 
with  adequate  funding  to  implement  des- 
perately needed  programs  for  treatment 
and  rehaUlitation  of  addicts.  The  Presi- 


dent amended  his  original  budget  re- 
quest to  include  an  additional  $67  mil- 
lion for  drug  abuse  control.  However,  this 
would  increase  NIMH  treatment  fxmds  to 
a  mere  $21  million;  New  York  City  alone 
could  use  $50  million. 

Although  the  additional  fimding  the 
amendment  provides  does  not  meet  the 
full  need  for  drug  treatment  programs, 
it  woujd  enable  many  addicts  throughout 
the  country  to  find  help  in  overcoming 
their  addiction. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
Congress  gleefully  overrode  a  presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  program. 

A  lot  of  people  made  grand  speec^ies 
about  the  need  for  more  modem  hospi- 
tals. Now  we  have  a  chance  to  see  how 
many  of  those  speeches  were  Just  so 
much  wind. 

The  administration  this  year  asked  for 
not  one  dime  for  Hill-Burton  grants  for 
the  construction  of  l<Mig-term  care  facili- 
ties and  for  modernization.  The  commit- 
tee restored  the  grant  fund  to  the  1971 
levels,  but  this  is  still  $230.3  million  less 
than  the  amount  so  many  in  the  House 
were  calling  for  in  our  veto  override  ac- 
tion of  last  year.  House  voted  279-98  to 
override. 

The  committee  will  tell  jrou  that  we 
do  not  need  these  funds  any  mo(re  be- 
cause of  the  new  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. If  any  of  you  really  believe  that, 
check  back  home  in  your  own  districts. 

The  problem  is  that  State  Hill -Burton 
agencies  report  that  140.000  general 
hospital  beds  and  48,000  long-term  care 
facility  beds  need  to  be  built  or  modern- 
ized in  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  in  addition 
to  317  outpatient  facilities.  113  refaabiU- 
tation  facilities  and  162  public  health 
centers.  The  estimated  cost  of  construct- 
ing these  is  $9.3  billioiL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  apologize  for 
trying  to  add  $50  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  only  mMlogize  because  the 
amount  we  are  trying  to  add  is  so  small. 

The  amendment  would  also  add  $30 
million  for  communicatee  disease  con- 
trol, recognizing  that  the  rate  of  Immu- 
nization against  polio,  measles  and  diph- 
theria has  declined  maikedly  since  the 
expiration  of  the  Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  in  1968. 

Reported  cases  of  measles  increased  46 
percent  from  1968  to  1970.  This  year  they 
are  up  56  percent  more  and  it  is  esti- 
mated—based on  the  experience  of  the 
first  4  months  of  1971 — that  83.000  cases 
will  be  reported  this  year.  The  total  of 
439  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  last  year 
was  the  highest  for  any  year  since  1962. 
In  1964  more  than  87  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  this  Nation  age  one  to  four  had 
been  protected  against  polio,  but  as  of 
last  year  the  immunization  level  for  chil- 
dren in  this  age  group  had  fallen  to  65.9 
percent. 

These  immunization  levels  have 
dropped  to  epidemic  thresholds  espe- 
cially among  the  urban  and  rural  poor. 
Let  us  do  something  about  it. 

The  amendment  would  also  add  $15 
million  to  cope  with  what  many  consider 
our  costliest  and  most  extensive  disease— 
sdcoholism.  The  budget  request  included 
no  funds  for  formula  grants  to  States  for 
comswehensive  {banning  and  start-up  for 
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services  to  alcoholics.  While  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  $25  million  to  close 
what  it  calls  an  important  gap,  this 
amendment  would  close  It  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  peoi^e  tn 
this  House  who  do  not  ezi>ect  some  sub- 
stantial revami^ng  of  our  health  care  de- 
livery system  In  the  next  5  years. 

We  can  either  try  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  prospect  by  developing  enough 
manpower  and  enoiigh  facilities  to  meet 
the  c(Kning  demand  or  we  can  try  to  min- 
imize it  by  boosting  funds  for  disease  pre- 
vention— or  we  can  continue  a  business- 
as- usual  health  care  budget  and  find  our- 
srives  5  years  from  now  wondering  how 
we  let  oursdves  get  into  such  a  mess. 

The  trouble  with  this  bill  and  even  with 
the  amendment  Is  that  it  will  hardly  give 
us  a  start.  I  urge  your  sui>port  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  I 
wish  to  rise  In  siQ>poxt  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Tatxs  and 
Mr.  Coim,  to  Increase  health  funding 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Tlie  shortoomings  of  America's  health- 
care system  have  been  detailed  by  so 
many,  vspan  such  nimierous  occasions, 
that  I  hesitate  to  indulge  In  further  crit- 
icism for  fear  of  inducing  a  narcotic  hill. 
We  have  become  inured  to  indignity — 
few  rage  at  the  indecency  of  the  remark 
by  a  former  editor  of  the  AMA  Journal, 
that— 

Our  Infant  mortaUty  mtc  Is  notblng  to  be 
crying  about. 

We  rank  13th.  Norway  Is  first.  Our  in- 
fant mortality  rate  for  nonwhlte  babies 
Is  twice  that  for  white  babies. 

But  unfortunately,  the  80.000  parents 
of  children  who  would  not  have  died, 
had  they  lived  in  Norway,  do  cry. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  to  halt 
otu*  efforts  to  balance  the  budget  at  the 
expense  of  our  health.  To  this  end.  the 
Coalition  for  Health  Funding  has  been 
formed.  It  Is  coo^xised  of  18  major  health 
groups,  among  them  medical  college  as- 
sociations, the  American  Public  Health. 
Dental,  Nurses,  and  Heart  Associations, 
the  National  Committee  Against  Mental 
lUness,  and  Planned  Parenthood- World 
Population.  The  AMA  is  not  a  member. 
The  coalition  seeks  to  increase  the  Presi- 
dent's aiq>rtH>riatlon  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Moital  Health  Administration 
by  $632,500,000.  In  doing  this,  they  speak 
for  the  powerless  Americans  who  are  reg- 
ularly victimized  by  an  unfeeling  Con- 
gress. 

The  mentally  ill  are  unorganized.  Tliey 
have  no  lobbies  to  exert  pressmre  for 
them  In  Washington.  Their  spokesmen 
do  not  show  up  on  the  chic  late  night 
talk  shows.  Tliey  are  largely  faceless,  hid- 
den away,  and  nobody  seems  to  want  to 
know  their  names.  Congress  regularly 
treats  them  wltii  def  erence-^then  casts 
them  aside.  Yet  despite  their  near  in- 
visibility, the  mentally  ill  are  not  few  and 
scattered.  Fully  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  suffering  from  some  form  of 
mental  or  emothmal  disease,  right  now. 

The  history  of  mental  health  pro- 
grams has  shown  cycles  of  reform  and 
decay,  of  promiBes  made  and  expecta- 
tions unfnUUIed.  Yet  the  community 
mental  health  centers  program,  funded 


through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  has  been  able  to  generate  a  di- 
versity ot  cliniccd  services,  community 
activities,  and  complex  administrative 
arrangements  with  general  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. In  1969,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, admissions  to  community  mental 
health  centers  exceeded  first  admissions 
to  State  hospitals.  In  fisoal  1970,  the  larg- 
est annual  drop  in  the  number  oif  patients 
confined  in  State  hospitals,  32.000,  was 
achieved.  The  overall  total  has  been  re- 
duced by  almost  a  quarter  of  a  millicm 
over  the  past  15  years — totally  apart 
from  tile  alleviation  of  human  suffering 
and  the  mending  of  bndcen  lives,  this 
reduction  has  enabled  the  public  mentfJ 
hospital  system  to  save  billions  of  dollars 
in  construction  and  operation  costs — 
the  local  centers  not  only  keep  patients 
out  of  the  State  hospitals,  but  they  also 
tuAd  In  the  community  countless  num- 
bers of  patients  who  have  been  dis- 
c^urged  from  State  hospitals  and  would 
be  forced  to  return  to  them  but  for  the 
availability  of  treatment  in  their  home 
areas. 

Now  all  of  this  Is  threatened.  Despite 
their  record  of  achievement,  for  the  sec- 
ond simultaneous  year,  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  authorize  any  money 
for  the  OHistruction  of  new  ment^ 
health  centers.  The  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  of  mental  health 
centers  is  $90  million.  A  recent  survey  of 
State  mental  health  centers  has  disclosed 
a  backlog  of  more  than  $50  million  in 
this  ar«i.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  put  In  $10  million  for  this  construc- 
tUm.  nils  is  $10  million  short  of  what 
the  coidltiOQ  had  asked  for,  and  this  ad- 
ditional money  is  crucially  needed. 

The  staffing  needs  of  these  centers  are 
evoi  more  critical.  The  administration 
has  arbitrarily  limited  staffing  moneys  to 
those  centers  which  have  received  pre- 
vious Federal  construction  fimding.  This 
is  a  direct  "slap  in  the  face"  to  those 
communities  which  have  used  their  own 
resources  to  construct  centers.  Coming 
from  an  administration  whose  rhetoric 
readily  proclaims,  "turn  the  power  back 
from  WashingUm  and  return  it  to  the 
people,"  this  action  is  indeed  shocking. 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
estimates  that  by  June  30,  1972,  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  $44.3  million  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  Federal  contributions 
for  ^piHt>ved.  but  imfunded,  staffing 
grants.  Simply  put,  88  centers,  around 
the  country,  will  not  open  their  doors. 

The  mentally  ill  of  this  Nation  do  not 
need  buildings  constructed  as  monuments 
to  their  leaders'  concern;  they  desper- 
ately need  the  hdp,  treatment,  and  care 
that  has  been  promised  them.  It  Is 
obscene  to  give  people  hope,  to  erect 
these  centers,  and  then  have  them  stand 
unstaffed,  taj^ts  for  the  pigeons.  As 
Jung  noted: 

.  .  .  Vfhvn  power  predominatw.  love  Is 
lacking. 

An  Increase  of  $50  million  in  the  ad- 
ministration's request  of  $105.1  million  Is 
the  smallest  possible  sum  which  can  meet 
the  needs  for  new  staffing  and  for  the 
ezpraded  misslan  Congress  has  de- 
creed— the  deveI(^Hnent  of  mental  health 
centers  in  the  Inner  dty  and  in  poverty 


areas,  and  services  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  baflUng,  is 
the  administration's  appropriation  for 
the  training  activities  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  budget, 
as  amended,  includes  $113.3  millicm  tor 
training  grants,  a  reduction  of  $3,050,000 
from  the  1971  level  of  funding.  Desi>ite 
the  desperate  shortage  of  psychiatrists  in 
our  mental  hoQ>italB  and  mental  health 
centers,  the  adminlstratimi  has  planned 
a  $6.7  mUlion  cut  in  training  programs 
for  psychiatrists  and  intends  to  phase 
out  the  psyciiiatrlc  residency  program. 
This  will  result  in  the  loss  of  approxi- 
mately one- third  of  the  medical  students 
now  being  trained  in  psychiatry.  In  fiscal 
1972  alone,  this  cut  would  result  In 
140,000  patients  going  untreated,  most  of 
them  in  low-income  areas.  The  Appro- 
priation Committee's  report  would  re- 
store $6.75  million  to  this  program,  re- 
turning it  to  the  1971  level  of  fimding. 

While  I  support  this  move,  I  h(q;)e 
that  more  funds  will  be  appropriated 
to  provide  for  a  small  amount  of  money 
designed  to  train  neighborhood  mentsJ 
health  workers  and  other  kinds  of  sub- 
professionals  and  to  cover  cost-of-living 
expenses  for  other  mental  health  pro- 
fessions. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  we  appr(«)riated 
$338,104,000  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  the 
Coalition  for  Health  Funding  recom- 
mended an  m)propriation  of  $629,451,000. 
The  administratis  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $499,451,000.  This  bill,  for 
which  I  will  vote.  Increases  that  appro- 
priation to  $581,201,000. 

An  additional  $48,250,000  would  be,  in 
oiu*  vast  Federal  budget,  a  small  amount; 
but.  Instead,  it  is  Congress  which  today 
is  so  smaU.  We  must  change  our  percep- 
tion, our  way  of  thinking  about  the  men- 
tally ill.  We  must  stop  treating  their 
presence  as  shameful  and  spiriting  them 
away.  In  a  world  where  "normal"  men 
have  killed  perhaps  100  million  "normal" 
men  in  the  past  50  years,  any  sense  of 
superiority  must  appear  laughable.  We 
must  try  to  reach  the  mentally  ill  with 
love  and  understanding  and  never  forget 
that  none  of  us  Is  Immune. 

Rock  bottom  funding  for  desperately 
needed  programs  is  not  the  answer. 

Some  may  wonder  wliy  I  have  not  in- 
troduced legislation  to  increase  mental 
health  funding.  It  is  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  legislation  would  not 
stand  a  chance  of  passage  in  this  body. 
The  House,  as  presently  constituted, 
lacks  the  compassion  to  actually  in- 
stitutes a  humane  program  of  mental 
health  care.  I  have  little  hope  that  this 
situation  will  be  remedied  in  the  futiue, 
but  I  intend  to  continue  raising  my  voice. 
In  the  words  of  R.  D.  Laing: 

If  I  oould  turn  you  on.  if  I  could  drive  you 
out  of  yo\ir  wretcbed  mind,  if  I  could  tell 
you  I  would  let  you  know. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressmen  Contx  and  Yatzs 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972  which  recommends 
an  additional  $100  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  $10  mdlUon 
for  patient  care,  $30  million  for  com- 
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mimlcable  disease  contrtd,  $50  million 
for  Hill-Burton  grants,  $15  million  for 
alcoholism  State  formula  grants,  $5  mil- 
lion for  lead-poisoning  prevention  and 
$20  million  for  maternal  and  child  care 
grants. 

I  also  soffport  the  amendmmt  offered 
by  Congressman  Ryan  and  Congress- 
women  ABZ170  and  Mnnc  which  recom- 
mends an  additional  $15  mllUon  to  train 
personnd  working  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Giamo  which  will  result 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  an  additional 
25,000  handicapped  Individuals  in  1972. 

This  issue  of  expenditure  of  funds  is 
not  one  of  money,  but  of  priorities.  Fail- 
ure to  provide  funds  now  will  mean  tre- 
mendous expenditures  for  rehabilitation 
projects  in  the  future.  Each  project  has 
great  merit  and  is  most  worthy  at  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  requested. 

The  problem  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning is  so  grave  In  the  9th  Congression- 
al District  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  rep- 
resent, I  urge  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment to  add  additional  funds  to  the  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  this  disease.  It 
is  well  known  that  children  are  its  crud- 
est victims.  Lead-based  paint  has  a  de- 
ceptively sweet  taste  and  children  eat 
the  peeling  paint  which  is  found  on  walls 
of  old  buildings  located  in  tenement 
housing.  Lead -based  paint  poisoning  in- 
flicts permanent  brain  damage  on  thou- 
sand of  children  in  America  aimually 
and  often  results  in  death. 

Increased  technology  has  produced  a 
blood  testing  program  that  enables  doc- 
tors to  detect  the  disease  simply  and  in- 
expensivdy.  A  report  prepared  by  HEW 
professionals  stated  that — 

Inaction  of  the  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
problem  would  be  an  economic  and  human 
disaster. 

The  time  for  action  is  now. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  at  this  time  to  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  in- 
crease funding  for  our  Nation's  health 
programs.  Particular  commendation  Is 
due  my  distingiiished  colleagues.  Sidniy 
Yatks  and  Silvio  Conte,  for  having  the 
foresight  to  propose  this  vital  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  monumental  problems  in  our 
health  care  services,  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  national  admini^ra- 
tion  would  want  to  cut  expenditures  in 
this  field.  The  committee  took  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  returning  the  funds 
to  their  1971  level  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  health  is  one  area  where  we 
must  increase  our  support  to  Insure  the 
continuation  of  progress  in  our  fight  to 
foster  a  healthy  America.  Those  who  crit- 
icize the  increase  as  inflationary  lose 
^ht  of  the  fact  that  the  moneys  we 
spend  to  prevent  Rubdla  in  expectant 
mothers  and  lead-paint  poisionlng  in  our 
young  is  far  less  than  that  needed  to  re- 
habilitate the  victims  of  these  tragic  ill- 
nesses. The  resulting  mental  retardation 
caused  in  these  infants  often  costs  large 
amoimts  in  terms  of  State-supported 
treatment.  But,  far  more  important  is  the 
battle  to  prevent  the  personal,  human 
tragedy  that  strikes  these  yoimgsters  and 
their  families.  An  increase  of  $230  mil- 


lion in  a  budget  of  over  $200  billion  seems 
a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  such  ur- 
gently needed  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
provide  for  increases  in  seven  important 
programs.  The  programs  already  Initi- 
ated In  our  urban  areas  witb  these  funds 
desperately  need  to  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. The  appropriations  for  com- 
municable disease  control  must  be  in- 
creased in  light  of  the  recent  decline  in 
immunizations  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  measles.  This  de- 
cline in  immunizations  Is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  urban  poverty  areas 
where  the  vaccination  level  is  roug^ily 
only  50  percent.  Further  difficulties  are 
presented  by  the  rapidly  Increasing  epi- 
demic of  venereal  disease.  How  can  we 
relax  in  our  efforts  when  the  rate  of 
syphilis  Increased  by  18  percent  over  the 
past  year?  The  point  is,  these  diseases 
are  preventable  and  we  would  be  grossly 
remiss  hi  our  duty  if  we  failed  to  fund 
the  programs  that  are  capable  of  having 
a  marked  effect  in  controlling  them. 

One  program  that  has  proved  effective 
in  our  large  cities  is  the  maternal  and 
child  care  grants.  In  my  city  of  Chicago, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  has  declined 
significantly  since  the  inception  of  this 
program.  Here  again  is  an  opportunity 
to  support  initiatives  that  are  having  a 
considerable  effect.  Our  commitment  to 
these  efforts  to  promote  infant  care  pays 
dividends  in  terms  of  a  healthier  popula- 
tion, able  to  shsu^  more  fully  and  con- 
tribute more  productively  to  our  society. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  with  concern  at  the 
health  problems  of  our  constituents;  look 
with  compassion  at  the  diseased,  the  al- 
coholic, the  poisoned  infant — and  find 
fit  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  It  will  not 
be  a  magic  cure  for  these  ailments  in 
our  society,  but  It  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  our  efforts  to  provide 
a  better.  healtWer  life  for  all  Americans. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  health  of  the  American  people  in 
both  the  present  and  the  future  demands 
passage  of  the  Yates  sunendment  and  the 
Gialmo  rehabilitation  amendment  to  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill — ^HJR. 
10061.  Failure  to  accept  these  proposals 
can  only  lead  to  a  further  deterioration 
of  our  already  ailing  health  care 
S3^tem. 

Although  President  Nixon  warned  in 
July,  1969  that  administrative' and  legis- 
lative neglect  of  America's  medical  sys- 
tem would  invariably  precipitate  a  break- 
down In  this  systern,  he  has  not  chosen 
to  exert  the  leadership  needed  to  avert 
this  type  of  a  catastiophe.  Thus,  the 
Presldoit's  budgetary  request  for  health 
care  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  Inadequate. 
This  executive  request  Is  concrete  evi- 
dence that  this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  remedying  the  health  care 
crisis  is  decidedly  weak. 

The  fundamental  reason  which  the 
administration  has  given  for  its  sub- 
standard budget  request  is  that  in- 
creased funding  would  exacerbate  the  In- 
flationary problems  of  the  economy.  In 
my  opinion,  tUs  argument  Is  unaccept- 
able on  a  monetary  as  wdl  as  a  social 
basis.  With  hospital  construction  costs 
rising  at  an  11  peroent  rate  annually. 


expenditures  now  for  mil-Burton  grants 
would  result  in  an  idtimate  savings.  In 
addition,  adequate  expenditures  for  dis- 
ease research,  preventi<m,  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  would  keep  many  citi- 
zens from  becoming  tax  burdens  and 
enable  many  curroitiy  handic«4>ped  indi- 
viduals to  become  fully  productive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  social  aspects  of  this  issue,  how- 
ever, supersede  the  economic  considera- 
tions in  Importance.  Americans  must 
recognize  that  health  care  advances 
bolster  rather  tlian  drain  tiie  strength  of 
our  society. 

The  Committee  on  Appn^rtations  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  foresight  ^^ch  it 
showed  in  recommending  an  increase  of 
$322  miUion  over  the  Prettdent's  budget 
request  for  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  increased  qiending  In  the 
field  of  medical  care  which  would  result 
from  acceptance  of  the  Yates  and  Qlaimo 
amendments  would  assist  this  committee 
in  its  desire  to  Improve  our  health 
system. 

The  Yates  amendment  which  would 
add  a  total  of  $230  million  to  the  com- 
mittee's recommeiulations  and  the 
Qlaimo  rehabilitation  amendment  which 
would  Increase  the  w)proprlatlon  for  re- 
habilitation programs  by  $82.4  million 
represent  realistic  assessments  of  Amer- 
ica's health  condition.  Because  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  current  health  prob- 
lems and  the  prospect  for  easing  these 
problems  that  is  offered  by  ttie  pit^xwals, 
I  urge  passage  of  these  ammdments. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hare 
been  asked  today,  "How  can  we  vote  for 
the  Conte- Yates  amendment — ^whlch 
adds  $230  million  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  recommendations  for  health 
programs — when  to  do  so  would  add  to 
inflation  In  the  coimtry?" 

It  is  a  question  that  deserves  an  ac- 
ciutite  answer.  And  the  answer  is  that  it 
is  the  vote  against  this  amendment  that 
would  contribute  to  Inflation,  not  the  vote 

font.  _^     . 

With  hospital  construction  costs  going 
up  11  percent  annually,  it  Is  the  further 
dday  in  meeting  the  Nation's  health 
crisis  that  would  be  inflationary. 

It  is  the  money  we  will  have  to  spend 
on  rehabiUtatlon  tomorrow  that  adds  to 
inflation,  not  the  money  we  spend  today 
to  prevent  disease.  Looked  at  from  sound 
economics  alone — aside  from  the  human 
suffering  involved— the  health  research 
that  enables  the  111  or  potentially  111  to 
become  productive  taxpayers  Instead  of 
handicapped  tax  burdens  can  hardly  be 
defamed  as  inflationary.  Indeed,  we  have 
Indisputable  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  gained  far  more  in  taxes 
from  persons  whose  lives  hav*  beea  pro- 
longed by  better  health  kZKmledge  than 
it  has  amroprtated  f or  aU  the  research 
leading  to  this  better  knowledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  lo(dc  at  the  facts: 

Pact:  The  combined  Income  of  the 
554,000  wage-earners  whose  lives  were 
prolonged  in  1967  as  a  result  of  mod- 
em biomedical  research  was  $13.8  bU- 
Uon,  out  of  ^rtdch  they  paid  $1.7  WUion  In 
income  and  exdae  taxes.  The  Federal  ap- 
propriation for  an  of  the  National  Instt- 
tutes  of  Health,  for  that  same  year,  was 
bdow  this  tax  total— (ttly  $1.4  bnUcBL 
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Fact:  Btt  million  people  aze  afflicted 
with  mental  retardation.  Seventy-five  to 
eii^ty-flve  percent  of  theae  people  are 
evaUe  of  becoming  sdf -supporting,  in- 
depaxient  eitinns  both  ecooomically  and 
socially  if  they  receive  adequate  servlcee 
and  eiuly  medical  diagnoBls  and  treat- 
ment. While  we  are  currently  spending 
only  $38.8  million  for  research  to  find 
answers  to  mental  retardation,  mental 
retardation  costs  the  NaticMi  some  $14.2 
billion  a  year  in  maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  and  special 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Fact:  Blindness  costs  the  Nation  $2.7 
billion  a  year  In  wages  lost  because  of  in- 
ability to  work  and  in  direct  aid  to  the 
blind.  Yet  a  rdatively  smaU  investment 
in  research  could  eliminate  much  of  this 
cost.  For  example,  a  $50,000  investment 
in  a  study  supported  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  neurological  diseases  and  stroke 
has  eliminated  retrolental  fibroplasia,  a 
disease  that  used  to  affict  nearly  2,000 
perstms  each  year.  The  saving  in  life- 
time support  of  these  victims,  which  are 
prevented  early,  is  approximately  $121 

Fact:  The  direct  cost  to  the  Nation  for 
the  education,  management  and  com- 
pensatlcD  of  victims  of  hearing  Impair- 
ment is  $410.5  million  a  year.  Yet  we 
know  that  many  thousands  of  cases  of 
hearing  impairment  could  have  been 
rilminated  or  reduced  if  there  were 
greater  effort  to  identify  victims  early, 
reduce  prenatal  virus  infection — ^includ- 
ing Qerman  measles,  and  provide  obstet- 
rical techniques  to  hdp  prevent  children 
from  receiving  injuries  at  birth  which 
will  lead  to  hearing  handicaps.  The  fact 
is.  we  qient  a  paltry  $9.7  million  last  year 
to  sunmrt  the  programs  for  prevention 
and  control  of  hearing  loss. 

Fact:  The  Nation  now  spends  about 
$683  per  cancer  death  annually,  or  $227 
per  case  under  treatment;  but  only  $4.19 
per  American  now  alive  who  will  have 
cancer  imless  cures  or  preventive  meas- 
ures are  found.  Looked  at  another  way. 
if  aU  of  the  working  victims  of  cancer 
who  died  in  1967  had  been  able  to  work 
even  1  additional  year,  they  could  have 
earned  over  $406  million  and  paid  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  this  in- 
come totaling  over  $48  million.  Contrast 
this  to  the  estimated  $15  bilUon  it  cost 
the  Nation  by  1969  resulting  from  direct 
care  and  treatment  of  cancer  victims  plus 
the  Indirect  costs  represented  by  their 
loss  of  earning  power  and  productivity. 

Fact:  Mental  illness  cost  the  Nation 
approximately  $21  billion  in  1968,  of 
which  over  $9  billion  was  borne  by  the 
public.  This  $9  billion  includes  addition- 
al taxes  in  order  to  offset  the  reduction 
in  tax  revalues  caused  fay  the  decline  of 
income  among  the  mentally  ill  and  to 
provide  them  with  maintenance  and 
treatment  Alcoholism  alone  costs  indus- 
try $2  billion  annually.  CcMnpare  these 
figures  with  our  annual  research  invest- 
VDXsai  to  combat  this  toll:  less  than  1 
percent  of  this  cost,  and  only  8  percent 
of  the  yearly  maintenance  costs  of  our 
State  and  county  mental  hoq)itals. 

Fact:  1.2  million  Americans  died  of 
infectious  diseases  in  1968 — ^which  in- 
clude infiuenza  and  pneumonia;  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  asthma;  kidney  in- 
fections; tuberculosis;  and  meningitis.  If 


those  of  working  age  had  lived  Just  one 
extra,  healthy  year  Uiey  could  have 
earned  $215  million  in  that  1  year  alone. 
And  the  Federal  Oovemment  could  have 
gained  at  least  $25  million  in  income  tax 
revenue  on  those  earnings.  Infectious  dis- 
eases caused  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
days  lost  from  work  due  to  acute  illness, 
for  a  total  loss  in  income  in  1968  of  near- 
ly $4  billion.  Add  to  this  the  $1.6  billion 
that  year  for  medical  treatment  of  dis- 
eases, and  we  see  how  tragically  deficient 
is  the  $79  J  million  ^lent  in  1968  for  re- 
search in  infectious  and  allergic  dis- 


Fact:  the  digestive  diseases — including 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  Intestines, 
biliary  passages  (gall  bladder)  liver  and 
pancreas — are  the  leading  cause  of  in- 
ability to  work  due  to  illness.  The  latest 
figures  available  are  that  the  economic 
loss  to  the  Nation  from  these  diseases 
was  $8  million  yearly,  as  of  1963.  Yet  we 
are  spending  less  this  year  for  research 
under  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  than  was  spent  5 
years  ago— $12,408,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  earUer 
this  sessioii  we  voted  $100  million  in 
special  cancer  research  funds.  I  sup- 
ported that  bill.  But  I  know  that  some 
of  that  money  will  go  to  waste:  It  is  im- 
possible to  run  a  $100  million  crash  re- 
search program  without  some  waste 
somewhere.  At  the  very  least,  we  will 
wind  up  funding  people  with  only  pe- 
ripheral expertise  in  the  cancer  proUem 
because  thiere  are  not  enough  cancer 
specialists  around  to  soak  up  that  kind 
of  money. 

But  a  little  waste  is  not  the  ultimate 
crime.  As  long  as  they  get  the  Job  done. 
That  appropriation  made  sense:  If  It  was 
part  of  a  broad-gage  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  State  of  medical  knowledge 
and  our  aUlity  to  deliver  health  care  to 
the  American  peoide.  If  we  choose  to 
expand  our  whole  medical  research  ef- 
fort, then  $100  miUion  this  year  is  not 
too  much  for  cancer. 

But  it  is  clear  from  the  ludicrous 
budget  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  submitted  to  us  by  the  President 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  mounting  a 
serious  health-research  effort.  Discount- 
ing for  Inflation,  the  1972  requests  rep- 
resent a  net  ciitback  for  everything  ex- 
cept cancer.  Instead  of  launching  this 
Nation  on  a  new  round  of  health-science 
advances,  the  administration  has  atp- 
parently  chose  to  score  cheap  political 
points  from  the  American  people's  Justi- 
fiable dread  of  cancer,  while  weakening 
the  rest  of  our  medical  research  program. 
Even  for  this  admlnistratl(m.  even  for 
this  President,  this  surely  represents  a 
new  low  in  raw  cynicism  and  emotional 
manipulation. 

The  Appnvriations  Subcommittee, 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Fux>d),  has  rejected  the  policy  ci  the 
Scrooge-Marie^  administraticm,  and 
written  a  substantially  better  bill,  one 
which  is  reasonable  where  the  other  Is 
absurd,  adequate  where  the  other  is 
grossly  inadequate.  They  propose  a  6  per- 
cent Increase  across-the-board  to  allow 
maintenance  of  present  program  outlays. 


But  even  6  perc«it  is  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  research  inflation:  The 
soaring  cost  of  instrumentation  makes  15 
percent  a  more  accurate  figure. 

Certainly  the  committee's  proposals 
will  not  bring  our  other  research  pro- 
grams into  Une  with  our  expanded  war 
against  cancer. 

The  minority  package  includes  an  ad- 
ditional $100.7  million  for  the  national 
Institutes  of  health.  This  money  can  be 
usefully  expended,  in  many  cases  on  cur- 
rently funded  programs  which  would  be 
cut  otherwise,  like  the  c<dlaboratlve  peri- 
natal project. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the 
amendment  would  give  truly  generous 
support  to  health  research.  No  one  pro- 
pel to  provide  our  medical  scientists 
with  the  sort  of  open-ended,  fat-ridden 
budget  we  routinely  approve  for  the  mili- 
tary. All  this  amendment  would  provide 
is  a  small  increase  in  the  present  re- 
search effort.  NIH  has  spent  its  money 
w^;  it  can  use  more. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  7657,  which 
would  extend  the  authorization  for  the 
children  and  srouth  and  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  projects  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  I  wish  to  make  par- 
ticular mention  of  this  line  in  the  ap- 
propriation. These  56  projects  in  35 
States  are  providing  comprehensive  com- 
mtmity-based  care  to  poor  people  in  the 
ctties  and  in  rural  America.  The  preven- 
tive approach  emphasized  in  these  proj- 
ects has  been  a  singiilar  success,  improv- 
ing both  the  ability  of  pe<vle  in  the  tar- 
get areas  to  obtain  health  care  and  the 
quality  of  the  care  provided. 

The  bill  before  us  leaves  a  $90  million 
shortfall  from  the  amount  authorized. 

The  $20  million  in  additional  funds 
provided  for  in  the  amendment  before 
MS  is  not  fully  adequate,  bxtt  it  is  an  im- 
provement. It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  starv- 
ing our  siiccessful  programs. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDEHSON  of  Catifomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  sui^?ort  of  the 
amendment  which  would  increase  fimd- 
ing  for  the  Pd>llc  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals and  outpatient  clinics  to  $81.7  mil- 
Uon. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration has  suggested  the  closing  of 
the  eight  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  30  outpatient  clinics.  Last  year,  Con- 
gress rejected  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  close  the  facilities  and  appro- 
priated $87.8  million  for  their  continu- 
ation. Again  this  year,  the  administration 
has  suggested  the  phasing  out  of  the 
Pul}lic  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ai)palled  at  any 
suggestion  to  close  down  the  hospital  and 
clinic  program,  eqieclally  at  a  time  when 
the  health  care  service  in  the  United 
States  Is  at  a  critical  low.  Such  proposals 
are  incongruous  in  light  of  the  increas- 
ing workloads  which  hospitals  and  clinics 
are  bearing,  the  ever-escalating  costs  for 
doctors,  drugs,  and  hospital  care,  and 
the  critical  need  for  such  services  in 
many  arects. 

Instead  of  curtailing  services,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  augment  and 
expand  health  services  and  take  positive 
steps  toward  providing  meaningful,  com- 
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prehenslve,  and  professional  health  care 
for  all  citizens. 

I  protest  the  plans  to  close  any  of  the 
existing  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
or  clinics.  The  PHB  hospital  system  was 
established  in  1798  as  a  means  to  provide 
medical  care  for  merchant  seamen.  This 
system  not  only  provides  medical  care  for 
seamen  but  it  protects  oiu*  Nation  against 
disease  catastrophes.  Further,  it  has  in- 
troduced and  maintained  a  public  serv- 
ice concept  that  benefits  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  our  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
seamen  and  other  recipients  of  such  hos- 
pital and  medical  care.  The  pr<H>osal  to 
terminate  this  public  service  concept  of 
medical  care  is  shocking. 

It  is  even  more  incomprehensible  when 
we  consider  the  total  service  which  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  provide. 
At  one  time  there  were  30  PHS  hospitals. 
Today,  there  are  eight  PHS  hospitals 
along  with  30  clinics — one  of  the  clinics  is 
located  in  my  district  in  San  Pedro.  Calif. 
These  facilities  provide  care  to  merchant 
seamen.  Coast  Guardsmen  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  active  and  retired  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 

The  contributions  which  these  hospi- 
tals make  are  truly  of  great  magnitude. 
Each  faciUty  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
health-care  system  of  the  community  in 
which  it  exists  and  is  helping  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  quality  health  care. 
It  serves  as  part  of  the  training  forum  for 
badly  needed  medical  personnel.  There 
are  500,000  boieficiaries  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  program.  Ip^^^ort.  the 
PHS  hospital  ss^tem  provides  much- 
needed  service  and  should  be  expanded — 
not  eroded. 

For  example,  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  clinic  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  in  a  3- 
month  period — July-S^tember,  fiscal 
year  1970 — there  were  28,777  outpatient 
visits.  This  workload  average,  of  over 
8,500  outpatient  visits  a  month,  was  han- 
dled by  a  staff  of  54  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  Elmer 
Staats,  on  February  25,  1971,  rendered 
a  legal  opinion  indicating  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
close  the  Nation's  Public  Health  hospi. 
tals.  At  that  time,  I  thought  that  Uie 
Comptroller's  opinion  would  put  an  end 
to  the  doubts  and  anxieties  concerning 
the  future  of  these  invaluable  health 
faculties. 

I  have  mentioned  the  need  to  expand 
our  Public  Health  Service  facilities.  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  Act  of  1971, 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  New  Year's  Eve.  Under  this  act, 
the  role  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
expanded  beyond  its  present  beneficiary 
group  to  help  meet  health  needs  in  urban 
and  nu^l  poverty  areas  that  are  pres- 
ently underserved.  Why  would  the  ad- 
ministration approve  a  law  to  expand 
services,  and.  then,  with  the  other  hand, 
advocate  the  closing  of  the  hospitals 
and  clinics? 

To  rely  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  to  take  over  the  PHS 
caseload,  as  suggested  by  Secretary 
Richardson,  appears  not  to  be  properly 
accounting  for  the  already  ov^bxu-dened 


condltl<m  of  these  facilities.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  cannot  handle  PHS 
beneficiaries  in  addition  to  the  VA's  own 
patients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  supporter  and  co- 
sponsor  of  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  to 
continue  these  hospitals  and  clinics;  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  which  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  matter;  as  a  per- 
son concerned  with  the  escalating  costs 
for  doctors,  drugs,  and  hospital  care 
that  now  cost  Americans  some  $70  bil- 
lion a  yesu- — a  16-percent  rise  last  jrear, 
far  greater  than  our  general  infiationary 
trend  in  the  United  States;  as  an  Amer- 
icsm  concerned  about  the  poor  state  of 
the  Nation's  health,  I  appeal  to  all  con. 
coned  persons  to  help  in  our  efforts  to 
expand  and  modernize  our  existing 
health  care  facilities  and  not  erode  or 
elimiate  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Elven  with  this  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $81.7  million  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics,  I 
feel  that  we  are  far  short  of  the  $100 
milUon  which  is  necessary  for  the  PHS 
to  operate  at  full  efficiency.  Thus,  I  am 
anxious  for  the  committee  to  present  us 
with  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
fully  fund  these  hospitals  and  clinics 
in  the  very  near  f  utiu«. 

I  urge  that  all  efforts  be  made  toward 
building,  and  not  destroying,  the  Public 
Health  Service  hoqsital  syston. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  Otmte- Yates 
amendment  to  H.R.  10061. 

The  appropriati<ms  measure  before  lis 
today  provides  for  the  expansion  of  sev- 
eral key  health  and  w^are  efforts.  I 
fed,  however,  that  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  committee  falls  short  of  meeting 
our  Nation's  ever-increasing  health 
needs. 

The  $230  million  Conte- Yates  amend- 
ment, if  approved  by  this  body,  will  reiv 
resent  a  more  adequate  response  by 
Congress  to  the  current  health  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  sev- 
eral of  the  more  sigmflcant  provisions 
in  the  amendment. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This 
amount  will  only  enable  NIH  to  maintain 
its  present  level  of  activity.  NTH  should 
lead  our  country  in  its  attack  upon  Illness 
and  disease. 

Thirty  million  dollars  for  the  commu- 
nicable disease  control  program.  Pre- 
vention of  disease  saves  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  health  care,  wage  losses,  disability 
payments  and  death.  Our  much  heralded 
program  against  poUo  is  now  dangerously 
sliding  downhill.  Last  year  only  66  per- 
cent of  the  children  between  the  ages 
1  to  4  were  vaccinated.  After  mass  immu- 
nization against  measles  in  1966,  22,231 
cases  were  reported  in  1968.  Last  year 
there  were  over  47,000  cases.  Estimates 
for  this  year  are  reaching  past  70,000. 
Last  year  the  number  of  diphtheria 
cases  doubled.  Investing  a  total  of  $46 
million  is  not  too  much. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  for  alcoholism 
prevention.  Alcoholism  in  this  country  Is 
responsible  for  the  death  of  87.000  Amer- 
icans, it  drains  $15  billion  yeariy  from 
our  economy.  It  has  been  estimated  that 


36  million  pe<H>le  are  adversely  affected 

by  alcoholics.  Secretary  Richardson  has 
testified  that  half  of  an  trafOc  fatalities 
are  associated  with  alcohol.  Certainly 
this  problem  demands  more  than  Just 
our  attentirai.  It  needs  the  funds  for 
treatment  ctire,  and  prevention. 

Twenty  miUion  dollars  for  material 
and  child  care  grants.  The  States  are  in 
desperate  need  for  continuance  of  all 
programs  under  material  and  child 
health  including  children  and  youth 
projects  and  the  crippled  children  serv- 
ices. These  additional  funds  will  allow 
for  little  more  than  Just  maintaining 
them  at  their  present  levels.  At  Uiis  time 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Rxcoss  a 
statement  by  Arnold  S.  Leonard,  MD.. 
Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  surgery, 
head,  pediatric  surgery.  University  Hos- 
pitals, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  citing  the 
need  for  expanding  the  material  and 
child  health  program: 
Expanding  ths  Matsbnax.  and  Chilo  Health 
Program 
(By  Arnold  S.  Leonard.  MJ3.) 
I  am  speaking  for  tbe  budget  for  Maternal 
and  CbUd  Health  Services  of  the  Health 
Service  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  There  U  a  crit- 
ical need  for  emergency  funding  through  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  for  re- 
gional faculties  In  tbe  United  States  to  de- 
crease Infant  mortality,  especially  In  the 
rural  and  outlying  communities. 

Statistics  from  the  PubUc  Health  SarvlM 
in  19S7,  demonstrate  we  are  14th  In  the  world 
In  infant  mortality  under  one  year  of  age 
(Chart  1:  At  30.7  deaths  per  1,0(X)  live 
births).  These  statistics  were  oompUed  by 
the  Statistics  Bureau  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  represent  collections  by  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

Although  one  may  question,  especially  In 
the  number  of  countries  which  we  do  not 
have  control  of.  the  method  of  collection  of 
statistics,  we  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
problem  In  our  own  country.  We  are  not 
doing  the  best  }ob.  It  is  more  Important, 
therefore,  to  consider  tbe  problem  In  any 
given  state,  city,  or  region,  where  statistics 
are  significant.  The  outlying  regions,  or  poor 
indigent  areas  within  cities,  carry  mortalities 
of  30  and  35  per  1 ,000  in  contrast  to  regional 
areas  where  most  modern  standards  of  care 
are  available;  the  mortality  has  decreased 
to  12-16  per  1,000.  Funds  are  necessary  to 
establish  centers,  therefore,  where  transpor- 
tation, communication,  and  exceUent  Inten- 
sive care  facilities  can  be  Instituted  In  order 
to  handle  this  problem. 

Certainly  Infant  mortality  Is  reflected  also 
by  prenatal  care  and  maternal  delivery  stand- 
ards. However,  once  the  Infant  is  conceived 
and  born,  the  problem  exists,  and  therefore 
one  must  deal  with  the  situation  at  hand  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  Multiple  congeni- 
tal abnormalities,  prematurity,  and  irrepara- 
ble cardiac  defects  account  for  a  portion  of 
mortality  which  In  many  instances  cannot 
be  salvaged.  However,  there  is  an  Important 
treatable,  critical,  factor  that  has  led  to 
significant  life  gain,  and  that  Is  the  preven- 
tion of  the  deterioration  phase  of  that  infant 
from  the  time  it  is  bom  with  a  salvagable 
condition  to  the  time  it  reaches  a  regional 
facility  for  proper  care.  The  hypothermia  or 
low  temperature,  shock,  req>lratory  distress, 
that  progresses  in  Inadequate,  smaU.  under- 
staffed facilities  can  be  treated  In  a  majority 
of  Instances  today  if  proper  oare  Is  Instituted 
within  the  fli«t  wvanty-two  hours  of  Ufe. 

To  study  this  problem.  In  Vbm  last  ttuM 
years  at  tbe  Unlvwslty  oi  MUuMsota  we  havs 
Instituted  a  transporta/tloo  oocmnunlaatKn 
system  and  a  computerised  intensive  care 
facUl^  for  tlM  five-state  region.  We  bav* 
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•a  am  to  Uta  bardar  vnam  Bad 
oaUylag  oommuniUM  And  rural  ar««a  wbor* 
Um  pbjiicbkn  cannot  handle  tbe  oovtem 
Infant  with  apadal  problenu.  R  la  the  lack 
ot  oxygan  in  tha  nawttora,  tba  nimiwilwl 
*oek  from  tba  ahlft  of  fluida  that  oooon; 
far  axampla,  duflnf  hlo^aga  of  tha  Intaatina 
tram  Tazloua  atwwiiMJtttaa,  and  Infaotioos 
In  tha  bcaathln^  ayatam.  ttaat  oanaa  tha  main 
paobtana.  Wa  bava  f onnd  aftar  tba  tnnafW 
ot  over  300  Infanta,  fram  roial  and  outlying 
oommunltlea.  In  the  tatft  year  and  ane-hait, 
that  thOBB  IndlTldoala  who  are  transferred 
immediately  had  the  beat  ohanoe  for  aurrl- 
Tal  and  eomfilata  our*.  Wbare  dialntegretlon 
at  tha  oopdltton  ooourred  after  a  73-hoar 
padod,  whan  tha  lutamt's  lyatem  baoama 
addotle  and  waa  aareraly  damaged,  than  the 
■alvaga  waa  poor.  Barly  communicatton  wtth 
tba  kntl  phjraiclan  and  tranaportatton  thna 
were  Inatnunaatal  m  preventing  deteriora- 
tion. Oar  ayatem  ia  programmed  ao  thait  a 
phyatdaa  may  ean  fnm  tba  oatlylng  area 
and  wtthm  SO  mltmtae  a  plana  wlltx  an 
mtem  and  ^social  equipment  ia  sent  to  the 
region.  Tba  intern  acoom(>anlee  the  physi- 
cian to  tba  looal  luaplDal  where  special 
preparation  of  intravenous  cathatera,  in- 
testinal suction,  etc.  axe  instituted  before 
flight.  Then  the  infant  is  flown  ba<A  to  our 
speeJaMaad  oara  unit.  TUa  aennoa  la  estanded 
in  our  area  to  North  Dakmta.  Soutti  Dakota, 
WiaooiMin,  Ifnntana,  Minnesota,  and  por- 
tions off  lOwH.  The  transportation  poctlon 
la  available  to  the  entire  area  for  acuta  pedl- 
atrlo  emargenolea  at  no  ooat  to  ttie  family. 
TtUs  ayatem  la  funded  in  the  moat  part  by 
private  reeouroes  whloh,  as  has  happened 
elsewhmw,  Is  dwindling.  Help,  therefore,  la 
requaated  from  tha  Oovemment. 

R  la  interaating  as  a  aide  note,  that  ra- 
oantty  a  ao-caUed  "Baste"  transportation 
ayatem  waa  funded  by  the  Government  for 
^00,000.  Twenty  or  so  patients  were  handled 
by  thla  syatam  and  this  amotinted  to  ap- 
prozlmatMy  •10,000  per  patient.  Inefllclency 
waa  the  key.  Our  emergency  servloea  can  be 
bandied  on  the  basis  of  a  charter  service 
wtth  a  plant  that  la  not  actually  hired  full 
time  by  the  Oovemment,  as  was  the  latter 
ayatem.  We  can  go  to  the  border  of  other 
statea  for  leee  than  •300  per  paUent.  m 
other  worda,  in  one  year  to  handle  the  emer- 
gandea  in  our  entire  region,  we  could  ge* 
along  nloely  on  •30.000  to  •40,000.  If  one 
figures  the  salvage  rate  per  year  and  the 
work  years  (70-80)  for  these  Infanta,  this 
certainly  Juattflea  the  cost  on  this  baala. 

Besldea  the  tranqx>rtatlon  syatem  itself, 
another  very  critical  problem  again  Is  the 
funding  for  theee  very  sick  Infanta  In  inten- 
sive care.  Infant  Intensive  care  ooeta  ap- 
proximattfy  •SOO  per  day.  Becaiise  <rf  the 
qwetaUzed  nuralng  paramedical  personnel, 
the  amount  of  equipment,  and  teste  that  are 
necessary  on  a  minute-to-mlnute  basis  for 
salvage  of  theee  tiny  Infants,  thla  treatment 
proceas  beoomea  the  moat  expensive  medical 
oara  today.  Tet  we  are  dealing  for  70  to  80 
yeara  ot  Ufa  wtth  theae  bablea  so  we  feel 
that  K  la  waU  wortbwIiUa. 

We  have  a  oomputeriaed  syvtem  f cr  meas- 
uring output  of  the  heart,  cardiograms,  regu- 
lation of  reapMMDna,  temperature,  and  ml- 
eroohemlatry  ayatems  where  small  qiauitttlea 
of  blood  oan  maaaure  vital  obemlatrlea  in  the 
body.  llMea  int«>alva  oara  systems  like 
tha  tranapnrtatfam-iOTwmiiwtwatlonB  pto- 
gram,  have  hem  expensive  but  bave  been 
Instrumental  In  salvage  of  theee  inf'^nH-,*. 
The  ooat  of  the  computer  hardware  and 
aoftware  has  been  funded  by  ^alth  Osre 
Taohnology  aa  a  pilot  project  at  a  cost  of 
•360.000. 

There  la,  however,  only  •4M.00O  apptoprla- 
tion  for  tha  entire  country  for  Intenstve  care 
facOltlea  for  the  neat  year^  budget  to  in- 
ehide  aU  of  the  modaUtles  mentioned.  I  feel 
thla  should  be  Increased  on  tiie  basts  of  the 
demonstration  of  thla  raikmal  propam  for 
several  regional  projects  In  the  country.  This 


la  not  a  large  budget,  tcr  tt  takaa  oare  of 

only  a  few  intanslve  care  units  la  the  coun- 
try. Juilgmg  the  way  money  is  spent  on 
other  projects,  I  feel  ttiat  more  money 
should  be  pteoed  In  this  type  of  appropria- 
tion for  aaivaga  «r  these  infanta  Air  thla  In- 
tegrated approaoh.  We  slkonld  lemambar  wa 
are  not  salvaging  jnat  sick  tnCanta.  wa  are 
aotually  ourlng  many  of  tbaaa  Infanta  by 
tbls  regional  emergency  health  delivery  i^a- 
tern  for  special  oare  problems  so  that  ttMj 
may  become  good  citizens. 

Financially,  there  Is  another  important 
problem.  The  Crippled  Children's  Servlcee 
have  alerted  the  physicians  In  our  area  to 
our  project.  However,  we  all  know  that  our 
Crippled  Children's  money  usually  runs  out 
In  January,  so  that  only  emergency  services 
for  only  the  very  critical  can  be  paid  for  on 
the  present  allocation.  The  large  coet  of  ex- 
tended care  of  this  natvire  atteats  to  the  fi- 
nancial problem.  It  la  not  uncommon  for  in- 
fants with  severe  respiratory  distress,  cardiac, 
or  aevere  congenital  abnormalities  to  have 
bills  in  the  raxtge  of  •ao.OOO  to  ^40,000.  Fund- 
ing however.  Is  also  necessary  to  maintain 
children  with  non-emergency  conditions 
such  as  elective  cardiac,  orthopedic,  cleft  lips 
and  palates,  etc.  Theae  children  must  wait 
their  turn  every  year  while  deterloraitlon 
physically  and  psychologically  occurs.  More 
appropriations  must  be  allocated  for  a 
smooth  and  Integrated  approach. 

In  summary,  it  takes  an  integration  of  sev- 
eral service}  to  fund  operations  for  both  the 
critically  ill  and  the  crippled  children 
smoothly  throughout  an  entire  year.  We  feel 
that  we  have  demonstrated  In  the  past  three 
years  a  better  Infant  salvage  rate  of  the  200 
infants  we  have  transported  from  the  region 
with  critical  problems,  so  that  regional  areas 
can  and  should  be  set  up  and  funded  In 
order  to  gain  significant  man  years  for  our 
population. 

The  alternative  la  leaving  sick  Infants  In 
their  local  commimltles  deteriorating  and 
susceptible  to  hypoxia  or  decreased  oxygen 
to  the  brain  of  these  individuals.  They  end 
up  then  in  mental  Institutions  unfit  for  work 
m  the  community  and  for  citizenship  and 
a  significant  financial  burden. 

In  closing,  we  would  ask  for: 

1.  Tranq>ortatlon-oommunlcatlon  system 
funding 

3.  Intensive  care  facility  funding 

3.  Increased  allocationa  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Services 

4.  Patient  funding  for  critical  special  prob- 
lama 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
Armed  Foroee,  especially  to  the  Air  Force, 
who  when  the  weather  systems  were  severe, 
came  with  their  Jeta  to  help  transfer  theae 
Infants. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee has  restored  funds  cut  from  several 
key  programs  and  has  added  funds  In 
other  areas.  The  budget,  as  submitted, 
did  not  take  Into  consideration  the  de- 
mand for  more  mental  health  personnel. 
Across  this  country  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  Yet  the 
administraticm  advocated  a  $3  million 
reduction  in  training  grants.  Also,  the 
administration  proposed  a  three-step 
phaseout  of  the  psychiatric  residency 
training  program  by  reducing  this  pro- 
gram by  $6.7  miUloQ.  Tlie  committee  re- 
stcn«d  this  program  to  its  1971  level. 

The  committee  also  added  $30  million 
to  the  request  for  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. lASt  year  the  administration  im- 
pounded $34,500,000  of  the  funds.  They 
did  ttiis  not  by  clearing  any  deMhvood 
from  the  program  if  it  needed  it,  but  by 
applying  the  meat-ax  across  the  board 
on  aU  projects.  With  the  carry  over  of 


these  impounded  funds,  the  total  amount 
available  this  year  will  be  $115  millioa. 
The  administration  must  regard  this  ap- 
propriatJRm  as  Oongress'  intort  to  have 
these  programs  continue  their  necessary 
woric  on  an  expanded  basis. 

I  also  want  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
effort  by  Mr.  Oiaimo  to  increase  the  r»- 
habllitation  services  appropriation  by 
$82.4  million.  Dr.  Newman,  commissioner 
of  rehabilitation  services  administration 
states  that  the  total  increase  in  lifetime 
earnings  of  rtfiabilitated  individuals  is 
from  six  to  20  times  the  dollars  spent  for 
their  rehabilitation.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  estimates  that  during  the 
last  4  fiscal  years  over  $45.2  milllcxi  has 
been  saved  because  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  25,045  beneficiaries. 

The  Oiaimo  amendment  increasing 
funds  from  $518  million  to  $575  million 
in  the  basic  State  grants  will  enable  25,- 

000  more  people  to  be  included  in  this 
program. 

One  of  tlie  intangible,  but  most  im- 
portant results  of  this  rehabilitation  Is 
the  return  of  the  self -worth  and  esteem 
of  the  Individual  who  can  again  become 
a  productive  member  of  our  society. 
Many  people  who  would  have  had  to  rely 
on  others  are  now  able  to  become  in- 
dependent and  self-sustaining  individ- 
uals. They  have  more  control  of  their 
lives,  something  we  all  reach  out  for.  To 
deny  additional  funds  to  this  program 
will  directly  result  in  less  people  being 
able  to  become  a  real  part  of  our  world. 

Got.   Wendell   Anderson  of   Minne- 
sota and  the  presldoit  of   the  Min- 
nesota Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, Inc.,  Dr.  Thomas  Swallen,  have 
both  expressed  their  suiH>ort  for  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  submit  theee 
statements  for  the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 
Statb  or  MnfNxsoTA, 
Omcx  or  THX  Oovxbitok, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  23,  1971. 
Hon.  DONAU)  M.  FKASxa, 
Lonffioorth  Bcnue  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Don:  U  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  House  win  be  debating  the  Olalmo 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
bill  next  Tuesday,  July  27. 

Our  Vocational  RebabUitatlon  Program 
woiild  be  seriously  curtailed  wlithout  tha 
Inoreaaed  funding. 

I  urge  your  support  of  thla  amendmant- 
Sincerely, 

WxiniELZ.  R.  Amsasoir. 

MiNNXSOTA    AsaOCIAtlON   FOX 

SxTAxoKD  CHTT.naan,  Inc., 
MtnnetepoUa.  Minn..  July  26,  1971. 
Hon.  DoNAU)  M.  FaAasa, 
Houae  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congbxssman  FKAsxa:  I  highly  rec- 
ommend that  you  support  Repreeentatlve 
OiainM's  amendment  to  the  HEW  Appro- 
prlationa  BUI.  It  would  aid  oar  programs 
for  retarded  persons  considerably. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  O.  Swaixsn,  MD., 
Pret«d«i»t.  Minn«$ota  ARC. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  recom- 
mending the  Increases  in  health  funds 
to  meet  the  growth  of  our  pcvulatloD. 

1  believe,  though,  that  the  Oovemment 
has  a  re^ransibility  for  a  greater  com- 
mitment to  health.  What  we  do  will 
either  hastm  our  social  progress  or  hin- 
der axid  disintegrate  the  progress  that 
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has  been  made  thus  far.  Today  as  we 
cheer  our  astronauts  on  to  further 
heights  in  man's  conquest  of  space 
surely  we  should  try  to  conquer  the  un- 
known In  disease,  illness,  and  death  with 
a  level  of  support  that  will  spur  these 
searches  on  to  further  heights.  Surely, 
too,  our  health  system  should  be  deliv- 
ered with  space-age  equipment,  meth- 
ods, and  training.  To  market  health 
with  horses  and  buggies  while  man  trav- 
els to  such  extraordinary  summits  in 
space,  is  placing  our  resp>onsibilities  on 
the  wrong  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  CoNTE  and  Mr.  Yates  to  increase  the 
total  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  W^are  by 
$230  million. 

Despite  the  enormous  wealth  of  our 
country,  we  simply  are  not  providing 
adequate  health  care  for  our  people. 
Statistically,  we  rank  13th  among  the 
world's  industrialized  nations  in  infant 
mortality.  In  life  exi>ectancy,  we  rank 
11th  for  women  and  18th  for  men.  The 
picture  is  even  more  appalling  when  we 
consider  that  the  poorer  members  of  our 
society  generally  suffer  far  higher  inci- 
dences of  illness  than  our  affluent  citi- 
zens. We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  providing  all  our  citizens  the  quality 
of  health  care  commensurate  with  our 
resources. 

I  was  very  hopeful  that  the  present 
administration  wodld  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. There  were  signs  that  it  would.  A 
little  more  than  2  years  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent held  a  press  conference  on  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  health.  He  said,  and  I 
quote — 

We  face  a  massive  crisis  in  this  area  and 
unless  action  is  taken,  both  administratively 
and  leglalatively,  to  meet  that  crisis  within 
the  next  two  to  three  years,  we  will  have  a 
breakdown  in  our  medical  care  system  which 
could  have  consequences  affecting  millions 
of  people  throughout  this  country. 

The  President  concluded — 

I  dont  think  I  am  overstating  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
budget  requests  have  not  reflected  this 
sense  of  urgency.  Thus,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  meet  the  crisis  and 
expand  the  Federal  commitment  to 
health  care. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  acted  commendably  by  increasing 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  in 
several  key  aresus,  I  cannot  accept  these 
increases  alone  as  an  adequate  Federal 
commitment.  In  msmy  instances,  the 
committee's  Increases  constitute  little 
more  than  restorations  of  budget  cuts 
below  the  fiscal  1971  levels,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  approximately  6  percent  to  allow 
for  Inflation.  The  chief  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  before  us  have  stated  that 
this  Is  clearly  inadequate  If  we  are  to 
make  a  realistic  attempt  to  move  Amer- 
ica's health  programs  forward.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement. 

The  progress  of  medical  science  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  support  we  in 
Congress  give  the  research  and  training 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Thus.  It  is  Imperative  that  the 


budget  request  for  the  research  Insti- 
tutes be  subjected  to  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee did  so  and  concluded  the  following  in 
its  report  on  HJt.  10061: 

Ofllclal  teetlmony  on  the  estimates  for  the 
Institutes  and  Research  Divisions  of  NIH  rep- 
resented the  budget  as  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  more  vigorous  phase  in 
Federal  s\ipport  for  medical  research  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  It  will  re-establish 
lost  momentum  in  the  research  area.  Even  a 
cursory  inspection  of  the  budget  Jxistiflca- 
tlons  quickly  dispels  this  optimistic  view. 
Of  the  total  budget  Increase  of  •126.6  mU- 
lion  for  the  research  programs  of  NIH,  •103.9 
million  Is  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  this  amoimt  Includee  the  •lOO  million 
for  the  new  Cancer  Conquest  Program  which 
was  Included  In  the  Second  Supplemental 
Approprlatlona  Act  approved  May  24,  1971. 
The  requeated  Increases  for  the  other  nine 
Institutes  and  the  three  reeearch  Divisions 
therefore  total  only  •21.7  million,  or  2.3 
percent  higher  than  estimated  obligations  in 
1971.  This  falls  far  short  of  offsetting  even 
the  lowest  estimates  of  the  effects  of  infia- 
tlon  on  the  cost  of  doing  research.  The  budget 
Is  thus  a  step  backward  for  research  on  aU 
the  diseases  and  disabilities  that  afflict  man, 
except  cancMT. 

Not  one  of  my  distinguished  coUesigues 
In  this  Chamber  is  more  committed  to 
the  conquest  of  cancer  that  I.  Yet,  I 
don't  believe  that  the  resources  we  allo- 
cate to  conquer  cancer  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  research  on  other  health 
problems.  Hae  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee shared  this  viewpoint  and  added 
approximately  $59  million  to  the  NIH 
appropriatloQs.  The  amendment  before 
us  will  add  an  additional  $100  million  for 
the  research  and  training  programs  of 
the  Institutes. 

Another  budget  Item  that  Is  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me  is  the  appn^riation 
for  cc»nbating  lead  poisoning.  HETWs 
own  white  paper  issued  in  May  1971, 
revealed  with  shocking  statistics  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  childhood 
lead  poisoning: 

Paint  with  lead  In  It  poisons  about  400.000 
children  (predominantly  poor)  annually.  It 
is  estimated  that  16,000  of  theee  children 
require  treatment,  3,200  Incur  moderate  to 
severe  brain  damage  and  800  are  so  severely 
brain  damaged  that  they  require  care  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

My  own  community  of  Rodiester  has 
pioneered  In  the  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  in 
children.  One  of  our  most  aotive  citizen 
groups  Involved  In  this  effort  is  the 
School-Parent  Advlaors  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood (SPAN),  led  by  Mr.  David 
Anderson. 

Oroups  trained  by  and  under  the  gen- 
eral coordination  of  the  medical  school's 
department  of  preventive  medicine  and 
community  health  and  SPAN  have  been 
checking  homes  In  the  inner  city.  Their 
results  are  being  confirmed  by  a  special 
team  of  inspectors  supervised  by  Mr. 
Willis  Smith  (A.  the  department  of  build- 
ings and  property  conservation.  The  de- 
partment of  buildings  follows  this  con- 
firmation with  an  emergency  order 
reouiring  the  landlord  to  begin  correct- 
ing ttie  violation  in  5  days.  Of  the  nearly 
400  dwellings  surveyed,  about  37  percent 
contain  leaded  paint,  putty,  or  plaster  in 
a  peeUng.  cracking,  flaking  condition. 
In  every  fifth  such  dwdling.  there  are 


one  or  more  preschool  children.  These 
families  have  been  referred  to  medical 
facilities  expressing  a  capability  for  test- 
ing children  suspected  of  lead  poisoning. 

Those  engaged  in  this  door-to-door 
effort  include  SPAN  woriEers,  Lewis  Street 
center  volimteers,  a  high  school  science 
teacher,  three  high  school  students,  five 
mescal  students,  community  educaticm 
center  workers,  youth  workers,  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  and  so  fortti. 

The  results  of  the  blood  tests  on  chil- 
dren are  slow  in  coming  in — based  aa 
our  limited  access  to  the  laboratory  serv- 
ices; however,  within  the  month  of  May, 
three  children  have  already  been  hos- 
pitalized for  acute  lead  poisoning. 

The  Congress  expressed  its  intent 
that  anUlead  poisoning  programs  be  im- 
dertaken  by  passage  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  which 
authorized  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
adminisrtration,  however,  requested  only 
$2  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  raised  that 
figure  to  $5  million,  but  this  simply  is 
not  enough  if  we  are  to  make  a  con- 
scientious attempt  to  eventually  dimi- 
nate  childhood  lead  poisoning.  The  addi- 
tional $5  million  contained  In  the 
amendment  will  significantly  increase  the 
number  of  States  suad  cities  which  can  re- 
ceive Federal  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  delineate  all  the  critical  increases  in 
appropriations  offered  in  the  package 
amendment  we  are  deliberating.  Mr. 
CoNTE  and  Mr.  Yates  have  made  a  com- 
pelling case  for  each  of  the  additions 
and  I  want  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude to  these  gentlemen  for  the  leader- 
ship they  have  provided  us  today. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
begin,  in  earnest,  a  more  vigorous  phaise 
In  Federal  support  for  health  care,  and  I 
urge  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the 
Conte- Yates  amendment  be  met  with  our 
full  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  «i 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuki).  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairmen  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  mincds  (Mr.  Yates). 

TKUXa  VOTX  WITH  CLSaKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Yates.  Flood,  Cokte,  and 
Michel, 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  169, 
noes  215,  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  llie  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  under  the  precedents  and 
rules  of  the  House  any  Member  that  is 
In  the  Chamber  after  the  12  minutes  has 
exixlred  is  allowed  to  vote,  if  he  is  at- 
tempting to  vote. 

PAKLIAICXNTAXT  DfQtmiKB 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  a  Member  oomeB  in  f  nsn 
the  lobby  into  the  well  of  the  House,  is 
that  Member  permitted  to  vote  after  the 
time  has  expired? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  reqiODse  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
that  the  Chair  would  have  to  hear  the 
individual  request. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
tbe  green  card  in  error  thlnfclng  I  was 
voting  in  the  negative.  I  Intended  to 
vote  In  the  negative.  Is  it  iTermissible  for 
me  to  change  my  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  allowed  to  correct  his  vote. 

Mr.  BROCKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttm  gentleman  will 
state  his  pariiamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BROCKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I 
record  my  vote  as  "no,"  having  Just 
walked  In  and  not  having  time  to  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  remxuise  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  ac- 
cording to  the  precedents  ttie  gentleman 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  the 
time  limit  bad  expired. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

OBirXBAL    LXaVK 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  given  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  so-called  Yates- 
Conte  ammdment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcMn  Illi- 
nois? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ICEDICAL    rhdUTOa    CONSTXX7CTIOK 

To  carry  out  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Serrlca  Act,  and.  exo^t  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, for  administrative  and  technical  aerv- 
Ices  under  parts  B  and  C  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Faculties 
Construction  Act  (42  VB.C.  3661-2877),  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1968  (PubUo  Law  90-*67). 
and  the  Oommunlty  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681-2687),  $266,704,000:  Of 
Which  $172,300,000  shaU  be  avaUable  until 
June  30,  1974  for  granto  pursuant  to  section 
601  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the 
oonstructloa  or  modernization  of  medical  fa- 
cilities; $50300.000  ahall  be  for  deposit  In 
the  fund  established  under  section  030,  and 
shaU  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion for  ttie  purposes  of  that  section  of  the 
Act,  of  which  $30,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section  627  of 
the  Act;  $34,063,000  shaU  be  for  grants  and 
$10,576,000  shall  be  for  loans  for  nonprofit 
private  facilities  pursviant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  Faculties  Construction  Act 
of  1968  (Publlo  Law  90-467) :  Provided.  That 
there  are  authorized  to  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  established  under  section  636(a)  (1)  of 
the  Act  amounta  received  by  the  Secretary 
and  derived  by  him  from  his  operations  un- 
der part  B  of  tltie  VI  of  tbe  Act  which  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  purposes  of  section  626 
(a)(1):  ProtHded  further.  That  stuns  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of  loans 
made  purstiant  to  section  627  of  the  Act  shall 
be  available  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  that 
section. 


AMXNDMXNT  OrV^UD  BT  US.  ABBUO 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  tdUawB : 
Anaendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Aazua: 
Page  12,  line  9:  delete  "$306,704,000"  Insert 
"$381,704,000". 

Page  13.  line  30:  after  "90-467)".  add  ": 
$6,000,000  ahaU  be  avaUable  without  fiscal 
year  Umltatkxi  for  gratvta  for  oonstruotlon 
of  public  and  other  nonproat  facilities  for 
persons  with  develofunental  dlsabUltles 
which  are  associated  wllii  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, pursu&nt  to  section  121  of  the  De- 
veloixnental  Disabilities  Servloee  and  Facu- 
lties Oonotruotloci  Act  (43  UJB.C.  3861) ;  $10,- 
000,000  ShaU  be  available  for  p-anta  to  oovw 
coats  o<  admlnlstarlng  and  operating  demon- 
stratlOQ  fadUtifls  and  Interdisciplinary  train- 
ing programs  for  personnel  needed  to  render 
^>eo1altaed  services  to  persons  with  devel- 
ofHneatal  dlaahUltles,  ptusuant  to  section  123 
of  tbe  Developmental  DIsablUtles  Servtoes 
and  FacUltlss  Contribution  Act  (43  VS.C. 
3001a)" 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  mental 
retardation  is  one  of  the  most  shame- 
fully neglected  of  our  national  health 
problems.  This  bill,  as  reported  from  the 
committee,  omits  funding  for  an  impor- 
tant program  in  this  area  and,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric  (Mr. 
Rtan)  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  MniK),  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  correct  this  omission 
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This  amendment  has  two  purposes. 
First,  it  would  provide  $5  milUon  for  the 
construction  of  new  university-aSBliated 
faeilitiee,  as  the  existing  19  faciUtieB 
are  not  enough;  second,  it  will  provide 
$10  million  for  interdisciplinary  training 
programs  and  expansion  of  training  at 
the  university-affiliated  facilities. 

The  existing  law  authorizes  Federal 
aid  to  various  iTpes  of  facilities  for  the 
devdopmentaUy  disabled,  including 
State  facilities,  community  facilities, 
and  unlversity-afBliated  facilities.  All 
three  of  these  facilities  provide  clinical 
services,  but  only  the  university-affili- 
ated facilities,  which  are  covered  by  part 
B  of  the  Develc^nnental  E>isabilitle8 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act — to  which  this  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed— are  offering  teaching  facilities. 
The  bill  before  us  today  provides  funds 
for  the  construction  of  <mly  State  and 
community  facilities;  it  does  not  pro- 
vide anything  for  the  construction  of  the 
university-affiliated  teaching  clinics, 
which  are  essential  for  training  person- 
nel to  work  with  6  million  Americans 
afOicted  by  mental  retardation. 

The  more  severely  retarded  require  in- 
tensive and  expensive  care;  yet  witii  the 
prwer  techniques,  they  can  often  be 
trained  and  educated  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  to  assume  a  productive 
role  in  society.  Etoing  this  requires  vari- 
ous tjTjes  of  specially  trained  personnel. 
That  there  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  such 
personnel  was  attested  to  by  various  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee. 

The  committee,  in  providing  appro- 
priations for  State  and  community  men- 
tal retardation  programs,  has  not  made 
provision  to  secure  properly  trained 
manpower  for  these  programs.  To  carry 
out  a  balanced  attack  on  the  problems 
of  mental  retardation,  and  to  make  these 
local  programs  more  effective,  we  need 
the  training  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  which  the  amendment  would 
provide. 

The  programs  of  the  university-af- 
filiated facilities  have  taken  very  serious 
cognizance  of  the  need  to  reduce  costs 
of  services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
T^ese  programs  emphasize  training  of 
less  expensive  personnel,  including  para- 
professionals,  parents,  community  work- 
ers, and  so  on,  to  take  on  scHne  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  to  free  professionals  to 
use  their  time  in  the  most  efficient  pos- 
sible way.  They  also  train  professionals 
from  various  disciplines  in  dealing  with 
the  very  special  problems  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  Their  emphasis  is  on 
training  people  to  work  in  teams,  to  al- 
low for  effective  differentiation  of  func- 
tions. 

They  are  presently  developing  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  more  efficient  strategies 
for  helping  the  retarded.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  for  example,  a  group  is 
developing  a  program  called  Achieve- 
ment Place.  Teaching-parents  are  train- 
ed to  serve  as  house  parents  of  delin- 
quent, retarded  children  who  have  done 
poorly  in  school,  who  have  gotten  into 
serious  trouble  with  the  law,  and  who 
have  been  referred  by  the  juvenile  coiirts. 
The  iMirents  are  not  highly  trained  grad- 
uate students,  but  interested  and  stable 
people   who   are  learning   to   manage 


homes  which  can  h6If>  delinquents  move 
back  to  school,  family,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  financially  wise  for  us  to  see  to  it 
that  modem  techniques  are  used  hi  work- 
ing with  the  retarded,  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  can  be  made  self-«ufflclent. 

University  afDUated  fadUtleB  are  In 
painfully  short  supply,  and  even  the  ex- 
isting ones  are  imderstaffed,  imder- 
equipped  and  uns^le  to  move  ahead  with 
full-scale  training  programs.  Money  to 
do  the  job  absolutely  is  just  not  avaUable 
from  other  sources. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
supix>rt  this  amendment  so  that  mental 
retcu-dation  programs  may  be  operated 
with  fully  trained  staff  and  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  and  so  that  as  many 
SIS  possible  of  the  retarded  cfm  take  their 
places  as  productive  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  this  moment  chiv- 
alry Is  dead.  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

Now  there  Is  already  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  In  the  bill  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

We  are  providing  in  this  bill  $16,- 
215,000  for  formula  grants  to  the  States 
tmder  the  developmental  disability  act 
which  together  with  the  funds  carried 
over  from  the  fiscal  year  1971  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $27  million  for  the  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  disabled  persons.  Under  the  law, 
the  States  may  use  up  to  50  percent  of 
these  funds  for  construction. 

The  bill  includes  $13,400,000  for  staff- 
ing grants  and  training  in  the  19  uni- 
versity-affiliated centers  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  that  have  already  been 
established  with  Federal  funds,  and  four 
new  ones  have  just  been  opened.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $2,300,000  over  the  1971 
amendment. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemaoi  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
$13  milUon  to  which  you  referred  pro- 
vided for  health  and  health-associated 
disciplines  but  not  for  the  nonmedical 
disciplines  which  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
so,  but  let  me  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Tills  subcommittee  has  fostered, 
niu-tured,  and  Instigated  the  great  uni- 
versity programs  in  paramedics.  This 
subcommittee  believes  unanimously  In 
the  tremendous  Importance  of  what  we 
call  paramedics.  This  bill  provides  $13 
million  for  staffing  grants  and  training 
in  the  institutions  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  WTESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  Is  my  undersUmding 
that  there  are  four  States  that  have 
mental  retardation  training  centers  al- 
ready constructed.  Tliey  are  Alabama, 
Kansas,  Washington  State,  and  Indiana. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  There  will  be  more. 
Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  familiar  with  In- 
diana University.  Tht  facility  has  been 


completed  about  3  years.  Would  we  be 
safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  or  make  Hie 
assumption  that  those  four  States  will  be 
the  four  that  are  cited  here  as  additional 
to  ttie  19  already  established? 

Mr.  YUOOD.  Tb&s  is  an  appr(H>riation 
bill.  We  do  not  grant  by  individual  proj- 
ect. That  kind  of  detail  would  rest  ea- 
tirely  with  the  DQ>artment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  fully  recognise  that  at 
Indiana  University  the  physical  plant  is 
already  there,  but  the  stafOng  money  has 
not  been  there.  I  have  read  the  language 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  which 
States  there  will  be  four  additional  sites 
provided. 

Mr.  FLOCMJ.  You  can  be  sure  that 
what  I  said  was  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemsoi  has  expired. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  and  we  all  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
always  chivalrous  indeed.  I  support  the 
amendment  because  I  believe  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  addressed  herself 
to  a  very  Important  problem. 

■Hie  amendment  offered  by  our  dls- 
tingui^ed  colleague  from  New  Yoxic 
(Mrs.  Abzttg)  ,  and  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
q;x>nsor,  provides  $15  million — $10  mil- 
lion for  administration  and  operation 
and  $5  million  for  construction — of  new 
university  affiliated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Few  problems  in 
America  command  such  urgent  and  im- 
mediate attention  of  all  of  us  as  does 
the  devastating  problem  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Today,  some  275,000  people  live  In  liie 
Nation's  public  and  private  residential 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Thousands  more  are  on  waiting  lists  to 
enter  these  facilities.  Thousands  more 
live  with  their  families,  friends,  or  alone. 
So  much  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  the 
awesome  numbers  of  mentally  retarded 
children  and  men  and  women. 

First,  we  must  assess  the  causes.  Some 
of  them  we  know.  Then,  we  must  deter- 
mine how  to  avert  mental  retardation. 
Some  of  the  answers  we  already  know. 
We  must  continue  to  expand  research  to 
find  more  answers  and  more  methods 
of  helping  those  afflicted.  And  we  must 
devise  training  and  joibs  for  Xhs  mentally 
retarded  so  that  they,  blighted  by  trag- 
edy, may  live  with  dignity  and  fulfill- 
ment. Likewise,  we  must  expand  training 
for  those  who  work  with  the  mentally 
retarded.  Above  all,  we  must  make  the 
public  aware  that  mental  retardation, 
while  a  tragedy.  Is  not  a  matter  of  diame. 
It  is  an  afflictton.  yes.  But  most  of  the 
people  whom  it  afflicts  can  live  mean- 
ingful and  rewarding  Uves.  Even  those 
hopelessly  retarded  are  Individuals,  to 
whom  no  shame  or  stigma  can  be  at- 
tached. 

Too  many  Americans  still  fall  to  realize 
these  facts. 

"Hie  amendment  before  us  today  offers 
steps  in  the  right  dlrectim.  I  thoefore 
gladly  have  ooeponsored  It.  But  there  are 
other  steps  which  must  be  taken  as  wdl. 
For  example,  we  know  that  malnutrition 
and  undernutrition  are  major  causes  of 

impaired  human  mental  development. 
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The  1970  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation  makes  this 
very  dear.  Yet.  today,  in  America,  more 
thfm  25  million  people  live  on  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,300  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four,  and  half  of  these— including  some 
5  million  children — live  in  households 
having  an  Income  of  $2,200  or  less.  Clear- 
ly, for  them,  adequate  nutrition  is  a  des- 
perate need — and  a  need  which  is  beyond 
their  grasp  to  fulfill  themselves. 

Lead-based  paint  poisoning  accounts 
for  6.000  to  8.000  cases  of  mental  retar- 
dation annually.  Yet,  the  administration 
still  resists  mounting  a  Federal  assault 
cm  this  devastating,  yet  preventable,  dis- 
ease. 

Prenatal  disorders  account  ton  many 
cases  of  mental  retardation.  Some  of 
theee  disorders  can  be  averted.  "Fox  this, 
research  and  medical  care,  once  the  an- 
swer is  found,  are  necessary.  For  exam- 
ple, research  has  made  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent nervous  system  damage  in  the  Rh 
positive  child  of  an  Rh  negative  mother. 
Besides  the  well-known  exchange  blood 
transfusion  technique,  there  has  been 
developed  an  Immunization  that  prevents 
the  build-up  In  the  mother's  system  of 
sensitizing  antibodies  that  react  on  the 
child.  It  is  clear  that  medical  research 
does  produce  results.  Thus,  research  must 
be  expanded. 

Employment  Is  another  devastating 
problem  facing  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  fact  is  that  mentally  retarded  Indi- 
vidtials  can  be  trained  and  educated  to 
perform  useful  and  meaningful  work  in 
our  society.  The  problem  is  that  too  few 
facilities  are  provided  for  training,  and 
too  few  employers  are  willing  to  employ 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Still  another  massive  problem  facing 
the  mentally  retarded  and  their  families 
lies  in  the  educational  system  in  this 
coimtry,  which  simply  does  not  cope 
adequately  with  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. An  enormously  disturbing  element 
of  this  problem  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
school  systems  now  program  education 
training  for  children  solely  on  the  basis 
of  so-called  Intelligence  quotient  tests, 
and  other  supposedly  tangible  factors 
which  label  the  child  who,  once  labeled, 
is  consigned  to  Inadequate  training  and 
help. 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  former  Com- 
missioner of  Eiducatlon,  has  very  point- 
edly stated  the  problem: 

We  know  tbat  many  ohUdren  living  In 
ghetto  nelgbborboodB  wovild  score  low  on 
intelligence  testa,  but  we  doubt  tb»t  all  sucb 
low  scores  reflect  retarded  intellectual  ability. 

Recent  definition*  of  mental  retardation 
do  not  seem  to  imply  so  mucb  a  continuing 
but  sometblng  mc««  like  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia, suggesting  that  a  diagnosis  Is  valid 
only  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances 
existing  when  It  i«  made. 

It  U  poealble  that  the  term  (mental 
retardation)  Is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  an 
educator?  Do  we  need  to  find  a  new  concept 
of  education  for  children  with  special 
needs — one  which  does  not  carry  with  It 
surplus  meaning  which  is  threatening  to 
parents  and  detrimental  to  children. 

to.  sum,  mental  retardation,  one  of  the 
truly  devastating  problems  of  this  nation,  is 
a  problem  which  Indeed  can  be  considerably 
relieved  with  adequate  funding,  which  In 
turn  will  be  used  for  research,  tralnliig,  and 
education. 


Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.'  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  for  several 
reasons. 

Through  fiscal  year  1971, 19  university- 
afUlated  centers  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded have  been  established.  The  De- 
partment provides  operational  funds  for 
these  centers  from  the  appropriation  for 
maternal  and  child  health  In  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, even  though  construction  funds 
were  provided  fr(Hn  the  appropriation 
for  rehabilitation  services  suid  facilities 
in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice. 

In  1972,  $13.4  million  was  budgeted  by 
the  Deparbnent  and  approved  by  our 
committee  for  stafDng  grants  and  train- 
ing activities  in  the  19  existing  centers. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $2.3  million  over 
1971.  The  major  factor  in  this  increase 
\s  the  f surt  that  four  new  centers  will  be- 
come operational  this  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  does  not  request  any  fimds 
specifically  earmarked  for  the  construc- 
tion of  university-affiliated  retardation 
facilities.  The  formula  grants  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Devel^mental  Disabilities 
Act  are  for  preparing  and  Implementing 
comprehensive  State  plans  for  programs 
for  the  developmentally  disabled.  Inso- 
far as  imiverslty-afflliated  facilities  fit 
into  such  a  State  plan,  they  would  be 
supported.  The  funds  available  can  be 
used  for  both  construction  and  opera- 
tions. The  important  factor  here  is  that 
the  decision  to  construct  a  new  uni- 
versity afOliated  facility  will  rest  with 
the  State. 

The  committee  bill  provides  $16.2  mil- 
lion in  formula  grants  for  developmental 
disabilities,  an  Increase  of  $5  million  over 
the  President's  budget  request.  In  addi- 
tion, the  $11.2  million  appropriated  in 
1971  have  not  yet  been  obligated  by  the 
States  and  will  be  available  to  support 
programs  in  1972  as  well.  This  would 
malce  $27  million  available  to  the  States 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  should  be  ade- 
quate to  support  meritorious  proposals 
for  new  university-affiliated  facilities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  mental 
retardation  Is  one  of  the  meet  serious, 
and  unfortunately,  most  neglected  prob- 
lem facing  this  Nation  today.  Of  the 
some  6  mllllan  retarded  children  and 
adults  In  the  United  States,  only  a  hand- 
ful are  receiving  the  medical,  educa- 
ticMial.  and  rehabilitation  services  they 
need.  Much  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
critical  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
who  can  educate  these  children  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  to  assume  a  pro- 
ductive and  contributing  role  in  society, 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  to 
train  this  personnel. 

The  care  and  treatment  cA  the  develop- 
mentally  disadvantaged,  requires  the 
training  of  highly  competent  individuals 
in  a  number  of  disciplines,  including  pe- 
diatrics, neurology,  social  service,  psy- 
chology, speech  and  hearing,  nutrition, 
special  education,  physical  and  occupa- 
tioiuLl  therapy,  and  vocational  rehsa}ill- 
tation,  to  mention  but  a  few.  Tbe  pre- 
venUooL,  amelioration,  and  eradication  of 
the  multidimensional  causes  and  condi- 
tions of  mental  retardati<xi,  moreover, 
will  demand  a  corps  of  professionals  and 
paraprofessicmals   prepared   to   assume 


positions  of  responsibility  in  schools, 
community  and  residential  agencies, 
clinics  and  hospitals. 

The  need  for  such  manpower  cannot 
be  denied.  Without  it,  the  treatment 
which  we  propose  to  provide  and  the 
hope  which  we  offer  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded can  never  be  fulfilled.  To  help 
meet  the  need  for  trained  personnel  and 
adequate  fsuiilitles  to  train  them,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
Congresswomen  Abzug,  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Labor -HEW  appro- 
prlatlcHU  bill  before  us  now,  which  would 
provide  $10  miUlon  for  the  operation  and 
$5  million  for  the  construction  of  uni- 
versity afBliated  facilities.  I  enthusias- 
tically support  this  amendment. 

The  university  aflUlated  facilities  pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1963 
to  help  provide  settings  which  would 
train  professionals  in  the  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines necessary  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded.  These 
iiniversity  affiliated  facilities,  of  which 
there  are  now  20,  are  designed  to  develop 
and  implement  improved,  interdisclpU- 
nary  approcu:hes  to  the  problems  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  integrating  all  aspects 
of  necessary  services  and  disciplines.  New 
and  Innovative  approaches  to  the  train- 
ing of  professionals  and  paraprofession- 
als,  and  to  educating  aaid  supporting  the 
handicapped,  at  lower  costs  to  society, 
are  being  developed  at  these  faclhties. 
and  the  91st  Congress,  recognizing  their 
contribution  recently  extended  funding 
for  the  construction  of  these  facilities, 
for  training  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams, and  for  operation  funds,  to  1973. 
Thirty-seven  million  dollars,  moreover, 
was  actuaUy  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Despite  the  authorization,  no  fxmds  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  new 
facilities  were  included  In  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  reported  to  the 
House.  While  $13.4  million  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  maternal  and  child 
health  will  be  available  for  the  university 
program,  these  moneys  can  only  be  used 
to  support  the  medical  aspects  of  exist- 
ing programs.  It  does  not  support  the  op- 
eration of  the  nonmedical  disciplines 
that  participate  in  the  interdisciplinary 
program,  s\ich  as  the  special  service  in 
vocational  rehabilitation,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  new  facilities. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  recognized  the 
pressing  need  to  provide  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded  and  their  families.  We 
have  recognized  the  need  to  Improve  our 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation.  And  we  have  recognized  the 
need  for  continuing  Federal  support  of 
community  mental  health  programs.  We 
have  also,  I  am  sure,  recognized  the  crit- 
ical need  for  trained  manpower  and  ade- 
quate training  facilities  if  these  services 
are  truly  to  be  provided. 

And  yet,  while  the  university-affiliated 
facilities  have  developed  exciting  and 
hidily  valuable  strategies  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  large  group  of  better-trained 
personnel  able  to  provide  more  effective 
services.  Congress  has  failed  to  appnH^ri- 
ate  funds  for  the  construction  of  desper- 
ately needed  new  facilities  since  1968.  If 
this  program  is  not  supported,  however, 
the  progress  which  has  heea  made  to  date 
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Is  i4>t  to  be  lost,  and  we  may  well  see  a 
return  to  the  apathy  which  once  before 
greeted  the  plight  of  the  disabled.  I  hope 
the  Hoiise  will  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  help  prevent  this,  and  apiuxive  the 
amendment  before  it. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mrs.  Aszua) 
to  appropriate  $15  million  to  train  per- 
sonnel working  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. H.R.  10061,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  omits  funding  for  one  ot  the 
most  Important  national   health   pro- 
grams.  There   are   6  million  retarded 
children  and  adults  in  the  United  States. 
In  1963,  the  university-afBliated  facili- 
ties program  was  authorized  under  Pub- 
lic Law  88-164  and  was  continued  under 
the  Development  Disabilities  Act,  Public 
Law  91-517,  to  furnish  trained  profes- 
sionals in  various  disciplines  to  meet  the 
technical    and   professional    maiuxwer 
shortages  in  the  field  of  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded.  Part  B  of  the  Develop- 
ment DlsaWllties  Act  provides  a  frame- 
work   for    university-afaiiated    clinical 
facilities  that  would  carry  on  interdisci- 
plinary   ti*£dning   of  professionals   and 
paraprofessionals;  $37  million  was  au- 
thorized imder  the  act  for  the  constnic- 
tion  and  operation  of  these  facilities. 
However,  the  committee  has  joined  the 
administration  in  eliminating  the  ap- 
prt^riations  for  these  programs.  May  I 
urge  you  to  apprc^wiate  at  least  $15  mil- 
lion of  the  $37  million  authorized. 

I  do  not  deny  tiie  fact  that  retarded 
children  pose  perplexing  piotdems  to  all 
of  us.  But  we  must  not  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  facing  this  problem:  $15 
miUion  will  aid  us  in  training  the  per- 
sonnel needed  to  help  many  of  these 
children  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
to  assume  a  contributing  role  in  society. 
This  goal  requires  highly  competent 
and  specially  trained  personnel  in  an  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  Including  pe- 
diatrics, neurology,  psychiatry,  social 
service,  psychology,  speech  and  hearing, 
nutrition,  nursing  special  education, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy,  and 
vocational  education  to  mention  a  few. 
Presently  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of 
the  needed  personnel  to  serve  in  special 
schools,  community  clinics,  hospitals,  and 
Institutions. 

Although  the  committee  has  provided 
appropriations  for  State-based  and  com- 
munity programs  for  mental  retardation, 
it  is  questionable  whether  properly 
trained  personnel  will  be  available  to 
implement  these  programs.  It  is  impera- 
tive to  supply  the  trained  personnel  so 
that  these  local  programs  can  be  more 
effective  and  balanced. 

The  university-affiliated  facilities  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  put  em- 
phasis on  the  training  of  personnel  in- 
cluding paraprofessional,  community 
workers  and  so  on,  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  them  to  work  as  teams. 
This  would  relieve  some  of  the  duties  of 
the  professionals  so  that  optimal  usage 
of  their  time  could  be  achieved. 

Universlty-afflliated  facilities  exist  In 
20  States.  These  programs  are  encourag- 
ing, however,  the  deplorable  shortage  of 
personnel  prevents  them  from  forging 
ahead  with  full-scale  training  programs. 


de^ite  the  fact  that  they  have  assidu- 
ously sought  various  sources  of  funding. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  so  that  all  those  who  are 
mentally  retarded  wUl  be  given  the 
chance  to  be  productive  members  of  so- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  resui  and  open 
to  amendment  and  to  points  of  order  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  the  bill? 


WOBX  IMUEMTIVU 


GKNIKAI,   LEAVE   TO    EZTEMD 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKENDICEMTS   OVTOCBt  BT    MS.   CIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  rdated  is  as  follows: 

Social  hiro  Resabiutation  Service 

GRANTS   TO    STATES   FOB   FUBLIC   ASSI8TANCB 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles,  I,  IV,  X,  XI,  XIV.  XVr,  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Act 
of  J\Uy  5,  1960  (24  U.S.C.  ch.  9),  Sll,*!!,- 
693,000,  of  which  »46,000,000  shaU  be  for 
child  welfare  services  under  part  B  of  title 
IV  Provided,  That  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  locating  parents,  as  authorized 
in  section  410  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

For  making,  after  June  15  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  imder  titles  I, 
rv,  X  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX,  respectively,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  for  any  period  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  days  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  (except  with  respect  to  activities  m- 
cluded  in  the  appropriation  for  "Work  in- 
centives"); and  for  making,  after  April  30 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  payments  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year;  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
obligations  incurred  and  the\  expenditures 
made  thereunder  for  payments  under  each 
of  such  titles  to  be  chsirged  to  the  subse- 
quent appropriations  therefor  for  the  cur- 
rent or  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

In  the  admlnlstraUan  of  tttie  I,  IV  (other 
than  Part  C  Cheractf ) ,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIZ. 
respectively,  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act,  pay- 
ments to  a  St«te  under  any  suoh  titles  tor 
any  quarter  in  the  p«lod  beglnalng  Kpr)X 
1  of  taie  prkr  year,  and  ending  J\ine  80, 
0*  the  current  year,  may  be  made  wltii  re- 
spect to  a  State  idan  approved  under  such 
Utle  prior  to  or  during  sxich  period,  but  no 
such  payment  shall  t>e  made  with  reepect  to 
any  plan  for  any  quarter  prior  to  the  quarter 
in  which  such  plan  was  striamtttad  for  •{>- 
proval. 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  naoemry  from 
this  approprlaitlon  abaU  ba  available  for 
granta  to  States  for  any  petted  in  tbe  prior 
fiscal  year  subsequent  to  ICaroh  81  of  tba« 
year. 


For  carrying  out  a  work  Incentive  program, 
as  authorised  by  part  C  of  Utle  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  related  child 
care  services,  as  autborlaed  by  part  A  of  tiUe 
IV  of  the  Act,  including  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  as  autborlaed  by  section 
431  of  the  Act,  $afi9,136XK)0. 

KXHABIUTATIOK  BEEVICBS  AND  PACIUmS 

Tat  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  $>ro- 
vlded,  the  Vocational  BababUUatlon  Act,  sec- 
ftpn*  801  €Uid  308  <A  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  and  parts  C  and  D  of  the  Develop- 
mental DlaablllUee  Services  and  FacUltlM 
Construotlon  Act,  $613,061,000;  at  wblflh 
$518,000,000  ahaU  be  for  grants  under  section 
2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act;  $38,- 
660,000  for  seoUon  4(a)  (2)  (A),  to  reinam 
available  through  June  30,  1973;  $8,061X>00 
for  construction  grants  under  sectloii  13. 
and  $16,216,000  for  ^ants  under  part  C  of 
the  Developmental  DtsabUlties  Services  and 
^cllltiee  Construction  Act,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  June  30,  1974:  Provided.  That 
there  may  be  transferred  to  this  a|)proprla- 
tlon  from  the  appropriation,  "Mental  health" 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  al- 
lotment adjustment  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  a02(c)  of  tbe  Oofzununity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Orants  to  States,  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year:  For  making,  after  May  31,  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  ye€tf,  grants  to  States  under  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
for  the  fii»t  quarter  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year  such  8\ims  as  may  be  necessary, 
the  Obligations  incurred  and  the  expendi- 
tures made  thereunder  to  be  charged  to  the 
t^propriation  therefor  for  that  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  That  the  payments  made  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  to  the  States  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

8FECIAI.  PSOOaAICS  rOX  the  AOtNO 

To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
tbe  Older  Americans  Aot  of  1966,  $33,700,000. 


EXSEABCH   AMD   TEAININO 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  4.  7.  and  16,  of  the  VocaUonal 
RehablUtaUon  Act,  sections  426,  707,  1110, 
and  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  titles  IV 
and  V  of  tbe  Older  Americans  Aot  of  1966, 
and  the  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960  (74  Stat.    364) .  $92,465,000. 

SOCIAL    AND    BEHABILlrATION.    AND    SOCIAL 

BECUalTT   ACTlVITiaa   OVESSEAS 

(SPECIAL   rOEEION   CUEEENCT   PBOOEAIO 

Tot  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  detsrmlnes  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Social  and  RehabUltatlon  Service,  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  related  to  reseftfch  and 
training  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law,  $8,000,000.  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shaU  be  avaUable,  in 
addition  to  other  appropriations  to  such 
Service  and  Administration  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currendes. 

SALAaiEH   AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided,  nec- 
essary for  the  Social  €uid  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, $39,537,000,  together  with  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  to  be  transferred  from  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Stirvlvors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  as  provided  in  Section  201(g) 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Social  SEctnurr  Aoministeation 

PATMENTS   TO    SOCIAL   SKTUaiTT   TBUST    FTTNIMI 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  the  Federal  DlsabUity 
Insurance,  the  Federal  Hospital   Insurance 
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•md  the  Pedenl  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
cunnoe  Trust  Funda,  aa  provided  under  aao- 
tlans  ai7(g).  aa8(g).  aa»(b).  end  1944  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  end  sectlona  108(e) 
•nd  111(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
meots  of  IMS.  •3,4«S.a97,000. 

BFBCiAL  Bsmrm  roa  doabued  coal  ujxbu 
VoT  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  FMeral 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  19W,  in- 
cluding neeeaaary  trarti  Incident  to  medical 
ezamlnatUHis,  reoonalderatlon  Interrlewa,  or 
hearings  for  ▼ertfylng  disabilities  or  for  re- 
view of  dlaabUlty  detemyuMon,  •«44.a49.- 
000:  Provided.  That  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
■ducation,  and  WMfare  and  the  Poatal  Serv- 
ice shaU  be  used  for  payment.  In  such  man- 
ner as  said  parties  may  J^tly  determine,  of 
postage  for  the  transmission  of  cdBclal  mall 
matter  by  States  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration at  said  Act. 

Benefit  payments  after  Apm  80:  Vor  mak- 
ing after  April  30  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
payments  to  entitled  beneficiaries  under  tltte 
IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1960.  for  the  last  two  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures therefor  to  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

LXMITATION    ON    SilJISTKH    AND    aXPaMSM 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  more  than 
•1,184.640,000  may  be  expended  as  authorized 
by  section  aoi(g)  (1)  of  the  Social  Securl^ 
Act,  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds 
referred  to  therein:  ProtTided,  That  such 
amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  available 
to  pay  the  cost  of  necessary  travel  Incident 
to  medical  examinations,  reconsideration  In- 
terviews or  hearings  for  verifying  disabil- 
ities or  for  review  of  disability  determina- 
tions, of  Individuals  who  file  applications  for 
disability  determlnaitlons  under  title  n  of 
the  Sodsl  Security  Act.  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $38,000,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  apportioned  for  use 
pursuant  to  section  8670  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (81  VS.C.  666).  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  process  worUoculs 
not  anticipated  in  the  budget  estimates  and 
to  meet  mandatory  increases  in  costs  of 
agencies  or  organizations  with  whl<^  agree- 
ments have  been  made  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  title  XV  ill  and  section 
331  of  tlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
after  maximum  absorption  of  such  costs 
within  the  remainder  of  the  existing  limi- 
tation has  been  achieved;  Provided  further. 
That  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
shall  be  used  for  payment,  in  such  manner 
as  said  organizations  may  Jointly  determine, 
of  postage  for  the  transmission  of  official 
mall  matter  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sociaJ  security  program  by 
States  participating  in  the  program. 

f.TMITATIOlf  ON  OONBIKUCnON 

For  construction,  alterations,  and  equip- 
ment of  facilities.  Including  acquisition  of 
sites,  and  planning,  architectural,  and  en- 
gineering services,  and  for  provision  of  neces- 
sary off-site  parking  facilities  during  con- 
struction, $18,194,000  to  be  expended  as  au- 
thorized by  section  301(g)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended,  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein,  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

OrFicx  or  Cinu>  Dxvxlopicxmt 

CHUn  OXVKLOPMZNT 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, section  436  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Act  of  April  9.  1913  (43  U.S.C.  191) 
Including  partial  support  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  $14.- 
381,0001 


Depabthznt  MANAOxsairT 
oencx  FOB  civii,  aioRTS 
For  expenaes  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Bl^ts,  $10330,000,  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $1,048,000  to  be  transferred  and 
expended  as  authorled  by  section  301(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

DKPABTIIXNTAI.  MAMAamZMT 

For  expenaes,  not  otherwise  provided,  nec- 
essary for  departmental  management,  in- 
cluding $100,000  for  the  National  Advisory 
Oommittee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  $47,- 
670,000.  together  with  not  to  exceed  $8336,- 
000  to  be  transferred  and  expended  aa  author- 
ized by  section  301  (g)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein;  and  not  to  exceed 
$39,000  to  be  transferred  from  "Revolving 
fund  for  certlfloatlon  and  other  servloee," 
Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstratloa. 

WOaKINO    CAFTTAL   rUNS 

The  Working  Coital  Fund  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
hereafter  be  available  for  expenses  necessary 
for  common  personnel  s\ipport  servicee  In 
tbe  Washington  area. 

OxNxaAL  PaovisioNS 

Sac.  301.  None  of  the  funds  apprt^riated 
by  this  title  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agencies 
to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  c^- 
eration  of  said  agencies,  including  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  officers  and  en^loyees  of  said 
agencies.  sbaU  be  withheld  from  the  said 
agencies  of  any  States  which  have  established 
by  legislative  enactment  and  have  in  (oper- 
ation a  merit  system  and  classification  and 
compensation  plan  covering  the  selection, 
tenure  in  office,  and  compensation  of  their 
employees,  because  of  any  dlsai^roval  of 
their  personnel  or  tbe  manner  of  their  selec- 
tion by  the  agencies  of  the  said  States,  or 
the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or  employees. 

Sxc.  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  transfers  of  motor  vehicles,  be- 
tween bureaus  and  offices,  without  transfer 
of  funds,  as  may  be  required  in  carrying 
out  the  operations  of  tbe  Department. 

Sac.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant 
for  the  conduct  of  a  reaearch  project  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  siich  project. 

Sxc.  304.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  SbaU  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  require  any  recipient 
of  any  project  grant  for  research,  training, 
or  demonstoatlon  made  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
any  portion  of  any  Interest  or  other  income 
earned  on  payments  of  such  grant  made  be- 
fore July  I,  1064;  nor  shaU  any  of  the  funds, 
contained  In  this  Act  be  used  for  any  ac- 
tivity the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  any  portion  of 
any  interest  or  other  income  earned  on  pay- 
ments made  before  July  l ,  1964,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  HotiM  for  the  Blind. 

SBC.  306.  Kxpendltures  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  ttiis  title  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Howard  Unl- 
venlty.  the  National  Technical  IlMUtute  for 
the  Deaf,  the  Mbdel  Seoondary  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Oallaudet  College  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sic.  106.  None  of  the  funda  contained  In 
this  title  ShaU  be  available  for  additional 
permanent  Federal  positions  In  the  Waah- 
Ington  area  If  the  proportion  of  additional 
positions  in  Vhe  Washington  area  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  new  positions  is  allowed 
to  exceed  the  proportion  existing  at  the  doae 
of  fiscal  year  1966. 


Sac.  307.  A|)|>roprlatlona  in  ttils  Aot  for 
the  Health  SerrloM  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  Naticmal  Inatltutes  oT 
Healttx.  and  Departmental  Management  ahall 
be  available  for  expenses  for  active  oommte- 
sloned  officers  in  the  Public  Healtti  Servloa 
Reserve  Corps  and  for  not  to  exaeed  two 
thouaand  eight  hundred  oomtnlaslooad  offi- 
cers in  the  Regular  Corps;  expanses  inddant 
to  the  dlSBemlna.tlon  of  health  Infonnatloa 
in  foreign  oountHes  through  exhibits  and 
other  appropriate  means:  advanoee  of  fimds 
for  oompenaatlon.  travel,  and  subeistence 
expenses  (or  per  diem  In  lieu  thereof)  for 
persons  coming  from  abroad  to  participate 
in  healtti  or  adeutlfle  aotlvlttes  of  the  De- 
partment pursuant  to  law;  expenses  of  pri- 
mary and  seoondary  schooling  of  dependents, 
in  fweign  coiutrles.  of  PubUc  Health  Sov- 
Ice  c«anmlss1oned  officers  stationed  in  for- 
eign countries,  at  costs  for  any  given  area 
not  in  sxcess  of  thoae  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  same  area,  when  it  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  that  the  schools 
available  in  the  locality  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  education  of  such 
dependents  between  such  schools  and  their 
places  of  residence  when  the  schools  are  not 
aoceesible  to  such  dependents  by  regular 
means  of  transportation;  rental  or  lease  of 
living  quarters  (for  periods  not  exceeding 
6  years),  and  provision  of  heat.  fuel,  and 
ll^t.  and  maintenance.  Improvement  and 
repair  of  such  quarters,  and  advance  pay- 
ments therefor,  for  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  are 
United  States  citizens  and  who  have  a 
permanent  station  In  a  foreign  country;  not 
to  exceed  $3,500  for  entertainment  of  visit- 
ing scientists  when  specifically  approved  by 
the  Surgeon  General;  purchase,  erection,  and 
maintenance  of  tempontry  or  portable 
structures;  and  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  consultants  or  individual  scientists 
appointed  for  limited  periods  of  time  pur- 
suant to  section  307(f)  or  section  207(g) 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Aot.  at  rates 
established  by  the  Surgeon  Genem,  or  the 
Secretary  where  suoh  action  is  required  by 
stotute.  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  imte  for  GS-18. 

3xc.  308.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  expenses, 
whatsoever,  incident  to  mawwg  allotments 
to  States  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  tinder 
section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rethabllltatlon 
Act.  on  a  basis  in  excess  of  a  total  of 
$630,000,000. 

The  Cleric  read  as  fcdlowi: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OiAnco: 

On  page  31,  line  33,  strike  out  "$618,061.- 
000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$688,836,- 
000"; 

On  page  31,  line  38.  strike  out  "$818,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$876,000,- 
000"; 

On  page  31,  line  36,  after  the  semlcolMi 
insert  "$16,000,000  for  rehabilitation  faculty 
improvement  under  section  13; "; 

On  page  33,  Une  1,  strike  out  "$16315,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000"; 

On  page  38,  line  8,  strike  out  "$©2,466,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$99,163,000";  and 

On  page  81.  line  6.  strike  out  "$880300,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$600,000,000." 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  purely  and  simply 
with  vocational  refaablUtaticni.  There  are 
many  programs  in  the  United  States  de- 
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signed  to  cure  many  of  the  social  Ills 
which  affect  us  as  a  pe(H?le,  but  I  will 
sx^mit  that  of  the  many  programs  deal- 
ing with  drugs,  dealing  with  poverty, 
dealing  with  sickness,  dealing  wlUi  edu- 
cation, and  dealing  with  the  whole 
gamut  of  social  afflictions  facing  us  an 
urban  people,  there  is  no  program  in  my 
(pinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  which  has  the  unenvlatde 
record  of  success  that  the  social  and  re- 
habilitation service  has  in  the  United 
States  and  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
has  performed  throughout  the  years. 

This  is  a  tried  and  true  and  demon- 
strated program  of  success.  It  has  taken 
people  who  have  been  handicapped,  who 
have  had  one  affliction  or  another,  who 
have  needed  rehabilitation,  and  it  has 
In  fact  r^iabllltated  them  and  has  re- 
turned them  to  the  work  force  of  the 
United  States  and  In  fact,  by  all  the 
estimates  and  all  the  statistics  and  by 
all  the  measures,  has  had  a  favorable 
benefit  to  cost  ratio,  in  that  these  peo- 
ple, by  having  been  rehabilitated,  have 
been  enabled  to  go  back  to  gainful  em- 
ployment and  have  made  contributions 
both  by  their  work  and  by  the  taxes 
which  they  have  paid  to  this  Nation,  in- 
stead of  continuing  on  the  imemploy- 
ment  rolls  and  on  the  afflicted  rolls  and 
Instead  of  continuing  omsequently  to 
derive  additional  stipends  and  payment 
from  the  many  welfare  programs  we  have 
to  help  petvle  who  have  for  one  reastxi 
or  another  been  unable  to  work. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  oommwid 
very  warmly  the  able  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  for  having  offered  this  very 
significant  amendment  and  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  supporting  his  amendment 
to  increase  funds  for  vocational  r^abil- 
Itatlon.  EverycMie  who  has  studied  the 
vocational  rdiabUltation  program  con- 
cludes that  it  is  the  most  effective  pro- 
gram we  have  designed  to  help  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  iiullvlduals 
become  employable.  The  program  is  uni- 
formly regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive lUustratioQS  of  State-Federal  coop- 
eration in  woxidng  toward  achievement 
of  a  national  goal.  In  this  caae,  the  goal 
Is  to  se^  to  assure  that  physically  cmd 
mentally  handicapped  people  have  as 
nearly  as  possible  equality  of  oi^xn-tunlty 
with  others.  This  year,  several  of  us  who 
Berve  on  the  Committee  cm  Education 
and  Labor  have  introduced  legislation  to 
further  Improve  and  expand  vocatlmal 
rehabilitation  services  in  the  United 
States.  Tbe  subcommittee  whl<di  I  have 
the  honor  to  dbair  will  conduct  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  delayed  in  getting  underway 
because  the  administration  has  not  pre- 
sented its  own  proposals  for  the  future 
of  the  vocational  rehablllt<ition  program. 
The  program  authorization  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  I  am  sure  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor  will  be  looking  for  ways 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  at  both  State  and 
Federal  levds  to  make  an  even  greater 


contribution  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  Con- 
trary to  what  many  people  think,  the 
total  number  of  seriou^  disabled  peopie 
Is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  are  learn- 
ing how  to  save  lives,  we  have  not  been 
equally  adept  in  preventing  disability. 
Tlius,  the  cardiac  whose  life  is  saved  is 
likely  to  become  a  cardiac  cripple.  The 
victim  of  an  automobile  accident,  who 
once  would  have  died,  now  lives,  but  vrith 
a  brcAen  back.  Clearly  we  must  Intensi- 
fy our  efforts  to  prevent  accidents  and 
diseases,  but  we  must  also  do  far  tnort 
than  we  have  done  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  become  disabled. 

The  vocational  rtiiabllltatlon  agency 
is  the  principal  agency  in  the  coimtry  to 
serve  the  needs  of  handlcaiHTed  adults.  I 
might  here  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  Select  Education  Subcommittee  has 
recently  reported  unanimously  and  fa- 
vorably this  comprdiensive  child  de- 
velopment bill,  whl<di  would  provide 
significant  improvement  in  the  way 
in  which  services  for  children  are  pro- 
vided in  our  country.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  agencies  serving 
children  under  the  child  development 
bill  and  the  agencies  providing  vo<»ttonal 
rehabilitation  services  for  adults  under 
vocational  rehabilitation  legislation 
should  be  regarded  as  companions  In 
providing  services  to  handicapped  youths 
and  adults. 

The  tunoimt  recommended  in  Mr. 
Olalmo's  amendment  Is  by  no  means  too 
much.  I  hope  the  amendment  passes. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  caialrman,  it  can  be  easiest  thine 
in  the  world  to  come  down  here  into  the 
well  and  to  suggest  an  increase  in  monesrs 
for  many  of  these  programs  in  the  Ijabor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bUl.  But  we  must  be  prudent — 
we  must  respect  the  Judgment  of  a  dis- 
tinguished silbonnmlttee,  we  must  be 
caref  id  in  suggesting  these  Increases.  In 
view  of  the  budgetary  restraints  upon  us. 
We  cannot  go  wild;  we  must  act  with  re- 
straint. 

I  siAmlt  that  this  amendment  of  mine 
today  Is  no  wild — ^It  is  not  a  spendthrift 
amendmra^t.  This  is  what  it  portends 
and  does  in  fact  do. 

There  Is  a  basic  program  of  Federal- 
State  rehabUitatkm  grants  for  rehabili- 
tation services,  80  percent  Federal  money 
and  20  percetA  State  mooey.\'niere  are 
great  rehabilitation  centers,  such  as  the 
one  which  I  have  in  my  hometown  and 
which  many  MenAers  have  in  their 
hometowns  throughout  America. 

We  are  saying,  "Increase  the  basic 
grants  to  the  States  from  the  committee 
amount  of  $518  million  to  $S75  million." 

One  may  ask  me.  Why  that  figure?  It 
is  because  of  the  testimony  of  the  De- 
partment Itsdf ,  as  shown  on  page  245  of 
the  hearings.  The  Department  testified 
that  in  order  for  the  rehabllitatkHi  pro- 
gram, tbe  basic  State-Federal  program, 
to  stay  at  last  year's  level  we  have  to  give 
them  $552  million.  The  $518  million 
which  the  committee  gave  is  not  suf- 
ficient even  to  stay  at  last  year's  level, 
bearing  in  mind  the  inflationary  escala- 
tion of  costs  and  prices  of  6  pezt^ent.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  natoral  desires 


of  all  of  UB.  since  this  Is  an  ezotflent  pro- 
gram, to  e^and  It.  so  thai  it  can  have  a 
modest  expansion  and  take  In  more  peo- 
ple than  it  has  in  the  past.  Normal 
growth  plus  escalatlan  implies  some  more 
moneys  than  it  had  to  stay  at  last  year's 

levd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Oumo 
was  ftUowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chainuan.  there  Is 
$57  mllliim  «u]dltional  for  tiiat,  to  bring 
it  to  $575  million. 

Then  we  are  asking  $5  million  addl- 
tioiHd  for  rehabilitation  facilities.  This  is 
for  additional  training  service  grants  to 
support  reftiabilltation  facilities,  to  im- 
prove their  operations,  and  to  expand 
technical  assistance  to  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. 

We  are  asking  for  an  additional  $7 
million  for  research  and  devel<9ment. 
Why  another  $7  million?  It  is  merdy  to 
bring  It  to  the  level  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  year  before.  The  pres- 
ent bill  does  not  even  have  enough  money 
in  it  to  keep  it  at  the  level  at  which  re- 
search and  development  was  conducted 
the  year  before. 

One  other  item  is  included  In  this 
amendment — the  developmental  dis- 
abilities program.  We  are  increasing  that 
to  $30  million  fnun  the  $16  milllan,  vdilch 
the  committee  gave  in  the  bill.  Whereas 
the  administration  asked  for  $13  mllllan. 
tiie  committee  recommwided  $16  mllllan. 
I  say  let  us  go  to  $30  million.  Why?  Tbls  is 
a  new  program  that  Congress  passed  last 
year.  Itae  authorisation  Is  over  $100  mil- 
lion. With  the  amount  asked  for  by  the 
administration  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  for  the  epileptics  and  for  those  af- 
fected with  neundogical  diseases,  tbe 
amoxmt  in  the  administration  bill  of  $13 
minion,  even  with  the  additions  put  in 
by  the  committee,  would  come  to  rougbly 
$100,000  per  State  on  the  average.  Tbat  is 
hardly  enough,  hardly  Enough  to  get  a 
decent  mental  retardation  program  In 
operation. 

Tbere  has  been  delay  in  getting  this 
program  Into  operation.  I  know  that 
Congress  by  an  ovenrfaelmlng  vote  voted 
for  the  develcqmental  disabilities  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  the  mandate  was  to 
get  this  ixogram  In  operation.  I  think 
$30  million  as  oppoeeA  to  $16  million  is  a 
modest  amount  which  will  do  an  effec- 
tive Job  in  starting  this  program  of  curing 
our  mentally  retarded  people.  I  think  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay  it  any  longer. 

The  total  of  all  these  amendments  as 
enumerated  comes  to  $82  million.  I  think 
this  Is  money  weU  spent.  The  testimony 
of  the  administration's  witnesses  bears 
out  that  the  main  reason  why  they  did 
not  put  more  money  into  the  devdop- 
mental  disabilities  portion  of  this  legis- 
lation was  because  of  fiscal  constraints. 
The  testimony  also  indicates  that  the 
department  did  in  fact  ask  for  more 
money  but  that  they  were  turned  down, 
as  are  so  many  departments,  by  the  Oflloe 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  this  is  money 
well  spent,  and  I  urge  your  favorable 
oonsidemtton  of  this  amendment 
Mr.  BXAOOL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  zlse  In 
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support  of  the  amendment  and  to  com- 
mend the  author,  my  coUeacue  firoon 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Qzaiico)  not  simply 
for  the  adTocacy  of  a  noble  and  humane 
cause  but  for  taking  a  very  moderate 
approach  and  for  the  persuasive  argu- 
ments that  he  has  made,  m  my  own 
Judgment,  there  can  be  no  greater  cause 
than  this. 

The  addition  of  $82.4  million  to  the 
conmilttee  recommendations  for  four  re- 
habilitation services  programs  is  a  bare 
miniitiiiTn  Our  mentij  instttuticois  today 
are  no  better  than  the  facilities  provided 
In  the  1800's.  They  are  living  graveyards 
for  those  whom  we  as  a  society  wish 
removed  from  our  midst. 

Likewise,  our  concern  for  the  physically 
disabled  in  most  cases  ends  with  a  "Tsk. 
Tsk"  or  "how  imfortunate."  We  let  the 
handicapped  live  dependent  on  others  for 
basic  needs. 

The  saddest  aspect  of  this  natiooal 
shame  Is  that  many  of  those  in  mental 
Institutions  can  be  rehabilitated  and 
trained  to  lead  productive  lives.  Similarly 
many  who  have  physical  handicaps  can 
be  shown  how  to  live  indep^idently. 

What  is  needed  is  the  commitment  of 
funds  for  authorized  programs — a  com- 
mitment that  will  pay  dividends  in  re- 
tiuning  people  to  society  as  useful  mem- 
bers and  In  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
helped  fellow  human  beings  realize  a 
greater  req>ect  for  themselves. 

TUs  amendment  would  first  provide 
Increased  funds  for  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitatkm  Act  which  in  terms  of  cost- 
benefit  ratloa  has  been  twice  as  success- 
fid  as  any  otber  program  seeking  to  ac- 
compUsh  simflar  goalB.  It  has  glTen  a 
new  lease  on  life  to  countless  millions  <rf 
disabled  Americans. 

To  compliment  this  program,  addl- 
tioml  funds  are  included  In  this  amend- 
ment for  reeearoh  and  development  and 
facilities  Improvement— necessary  pro- 
grams if  we  are  to  further  expand  our 
services  to  the  disabled. 

A  fourth  aeetUm  would  Increase  funds 
for  the  Devdopmental  DlsaMlltles  and 
Construction  Act.  Here,  too,  promises 
have  been  many  but  results  few.  TUs 
ftddltlopfti  funding  will  mean-^nany 
new  facilities  and  expansion  of  old  (Hies 
to  better  serve  the  needs  of  ttie  dis- 
abled American. 

While  I  would  favor  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  unlverslty-afBllated 
f  adlitlea  section  of  this  act,  I  am  hopeful 
that  some  of  the  grant  funds  allocated 
tbs  States  under  this  section  win  be 
channeled  into  unlvenlty-afDllated  pro- 
grams. 

Improved  vocational  retiabflltatlon 
programs  for  the  mentally  and  phyaJcally 
disabled  are  urgently  needed.  By  bdp- 
Ing  these  dependent  Americans  become 
ind^endent.  we  are  at  the  same  time 
bunding  a  better  America.  By  giving  to 
these  people  pride  of  accomplishment 
and  self-esteem,  we  are  devdoplng  a 
stronger  society.  Itieee  programs  should 
and  must  be  expanded  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Ctmnectlcut,  Oongess- 
man  Robbt  N.  aumo.  His  anundment 
holds  out  new  hope  for  thousands  of 


handicapped  and  disabled  Americans, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful lives.  It  calls  for  major  budget  in- 
creases in  three  programs  vital  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  and  disabled. 

First,  it  would  add  $58  mUUon  In  new 
funds  to  section  n  of  the  Vocational 
RehabilitaUon  Act.  bringhig  fiscal  1972's 
budget  for  this  section  up  to  a  full  $575 
million. 

Within  the  same  field.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  would  expand  the  pro- 
gram's allotment  base  from  $530  million 
to  $600  million. 

And,  in  still  another  effort  to  shore  up 
this  program's  lagging  budget,  the 
amendment  explicitly  earmaita  funds 
for  Improvement  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities and  makes  $5  million  more  avail- 
able for  such  imi>rovement 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  almost 
double  the  budget  for  the  new  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  increasing  the  budget 
from  $16.2  million  to  $30  milUon. 

■niird.  tt  would  add  $7  million  to  the 
budget  for  research  and  development  in 
r^isrisilitation  work,  restoring  it  to  the 
ftecal  1971  level  of  $31  million. 

The  need  for  such  Increases  is  more 
than  obvious. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  the  handi- 
capped now  lead  bleak  and  desolate  lives, 
shut  up  in  their  homes  or  forgotten  in 
institutkms. 

The  coat  in  lost  production  alone  is 
staggering. 

The  cost  in  human  suffering  alone  is 
beyond  calculation. 

These  people  can  be  heH>ed.  They  can 
be  put  to  work.  And.  they  do  go  back  to 
woric. 

New  techniques  in  rehabilitation— and 
newer  techniques  still  that  might  stem 
from  the  Oiaimo  amendment— i>romise 
to  make  most  of  the  handicapped  happy 
aixl  productive  members  of  our  society. 

The  cost  is  smalL 

Indeed,  it  is  trifling  compared  to  the 
enormous  benefits  that  will  flow  from 
adequate  funding  of  these  rehabilitation 
services  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Oiaimo  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I^.  Chcdrman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendmei^. 

Tbe  bill  already  Includes  $518  million 
for  basic  vocational  rdiabilitation  grants 
to  Stattes.  Did  you  hear  that?  lliis  is 
a  group  of  niggardly  people  with  whom  I 
am  associated?  No.  no.  TUs  wlU  provide 
for  services  to  980,000  handia4>ped  or 
disabled  persrais.  whl^  is  8,000  more 
than  were  served  by  last  year's  appro- 
prlation.  IMs  committee  made  sure  of 
that.  Tte  times  we  made  sure  of  it. 

In  addltioa  to  the  baaie  grants  to  the 
States  the  bill  includes  $38  mlllkm  for 
whBi  is  known  as  expanilon  grants.  Ibat 
is  an  increaae  of  $23,500,000  over  last 
year.  It  will  be  used  to  rehabilitate  dis- 
abled persons  wiio  are  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  You  have  heard  about  that.  We 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  that  was  so.  It  Is 
so.  TUs  increase  will  also  go  to  the  States 
and  win  be  used  to  rehabilitate  an  addi- 
tional 45,000  welflue  redplemts  over  and 
above  those  that  would  be  reached 
throuili  the  basic  grant  program. 


This  blU  also  includes  $16,215,000  for 
formula  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
develQpmentally  disabled.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $5  million  over  the  budget 
request  and  the  1971  appropriation. 

This  committee  is  for  it  1,000  per- 
cent— ^for  this  new  program.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  great  program.  This  is 
going  to  go  on  to  bec(xne  one  (tf  the 
great  programs  in  this  entire  fleld. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  cauent,  Mr.  Flood 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  we  have  adequately  funded  the  re- 
habilitation programs,  since  the  bill  pro- 
vides an  increase  of  approximately  $43 
million  over  the  1971  levdL  We  felt  this 
was  proper.  We  feel  imdo'  the  circum- 
stances that  we  know  this  is  adequate,  or 
this  committee  would  have  added  more. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  C^iairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  Bos  Oiaimo,  on  the  leadership 
he  has  taken  in  recognizing  the  need  of 
additional  funding  for  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Services  above  the  amounts 
requested  by  the  administration  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriaticms  Com- 
mittee. 

We  talk  about  tightening  our  belt  in 
the  Congress.  We  talk  about  reducing 
Federal  spending.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
are  saying  that  we  have  to  hold  the  line 
somewhere.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues, 
then,  "Why  not  hold  Federal  spending 
in  areas  where  it  is  proved  that  we  do 
not  get  a  return  for  oiu-  tax  dollars?  Why 
not  hold  the  Une  in  those  so-called  rat- 
hole  areas  where  the  more  money  poiued 
in  the  larger  the  hole  gets?"  Why  hold 
the  line  on  programs  which  more  than 
repay  to  society  the  meager  appropria- 
tions we  give  them?  Why  hold  the  line 
on  programs  which  transform  members 
of  our  society  from  public  charges  to  self- 
sufficient  productive  citizens? 

ISx.  OiAiMo's  amendment  today  is  not 
asking  us  as  Members  of  this  body  to 
fritter  away  any  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
He  «uks  for  an  investment — cm  invest- 
ment toward  rehabilitating  people  who 
are  capable  of  being  contributory  tax- 
payers. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  same  Congress  Just  last  year 
passed  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  replace 
the  old  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  And,  in  so  doing  the 
Congress  authorized  $105  million  to  carry 
out  the  new  act's  programs. 

I  wonder,  has  the  need  v^ch  was  rec- 
ognized by  this  Congress  leas  than  a  year 
ago  dlminidied?  Or.  has  the  state  of  our 
economy  become  so  disastrously  critical 
m  1  year  that  we  can  now  Justify  appro- 
prteUng  $68.8  million  less  than  we  au- 
thorized? Or  have  we  Just  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  development  disabili- 
ties program  Is  serving  3  million  more 
peofde  than  the  program  it  replaced  was 
serving. 

Can  we  really  believe  that  it  is  realistic 
to  appropriate  only  $16.2  million  to  be 
divided  amcmg  the  50  States  to  serve  the 
needs  of  over  9  million  petqde  in  our 
country?  I  think  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
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it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Oisnco's  amendment,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
Thirty  million  dollars  is  still  a  far  cry 
from  the  authorized  $105  million,  but  at 
least  it  is  more  realistic  than  the  recom- 
mendation of  $16.2  million  which  we 
have  been  offered. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  GHaimo  amend- 
ment to  HJt.  10061.  The  vital  needs  of 
the  handicapped,  and  partlcul&rly  the 
mentally  retarded,  neglected  shamefully 
in  the  past,  cannot  even  be  minimally 
served  without  this  amendment  which 
unfortunately  does  little  more  than 
maintain  programs  at  existing  levels. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because  I 
know  of  a  project  in  Manhattan  which 
provides  sorely  needed  dental  care  for 
the  mentally  retarted.  Drs.  Vincent  Maz- 
zoe  and  Murray  Ross  of  Coliunbus  Hos- 
pital are  providing  a  program  of  com- 
prehensive dental  care  to  mental  re- 
tardates in  New  York  City,  and  they  are 
operating  on  severely  limited  funds.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  programs  of  its  kind  in 
the  cotmtry.  It  is  especially  important 
that  it  be  continued  and  indeed  expand- 
ed due  to  the  number  of  patients  who 
have  never  had  treatment  before  and 
are  in  dire  need  of  dental  care. 

Without  the  amendment,  this  program, 
limited  as  it  is,  and  many  others  like  it 
across  the  Nation  will  be  restricted  by 
a  lack  of  funds,  at  a  time  when  real 
progress  is  Just  beginning  to  be  made  in 
this  area  of  need. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  Oiaimo 
amendment  to  increase  apprc^riati(ms 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopmental disabilities.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tim  legislation  of  1965  bears  my  name.  It 
was  an  oillghtening  experience  to  me  in 
1965  and  since  to  participate  in  hearings, 
become  acquainted  with  many  handi- 
capped individuals  as  well  as  with  the 
professional  workers  in  rehabilitation, 
and  to  gain  insights  into  how  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  works  and 
the  effect  It  has  in  the  lives  of  handi- 
capped individuals. 

My  conclusion  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  any  better  human  service  pro- 
gram ttian  vocational  rehabilitation.  It 
simply  would  not  do  to  have  this  pro- 
gram, which  Congress  has  supported 
loyally  throughout  the  years,  come  to  a 
standstill  at  this  time,  when  the  need  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  supporter  of  new  efforts  and 
new  initiatives  proposed  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  previous  administrations  to 
relieve  human  need.  In  so  doing,  however, 
it  has  never  been  my  intent  that  such 
programs  would  in  any  way  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  tried  and  true  programs 
which  have  provided  effective  service  to 
needy  people.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
vocational  rehabilitation,  which  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  extremely  flexible  in 
adjusting  its  services  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  has  made  a  magnificent  contri- 
bution in  the  development  and  applica- 
ticm  of  new  approaches  to  solving  old 
problems. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  voca- 
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tional  rehabilitation  program  in  my 
home  State.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
has  been,  indeed,  a  pione^lng  program 
in  New  Jersey.  It  has  found  a  way  to 
work  effectively  with  lOl  other  State 
agencies  which  share  its  responsibilities 
for  meeting  human  needs  and  with  the 
voluntary  agencies  which  play  a  most 
significant  role  in  providing  rehabilita- 
tatlon  and  related  services.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  never  been  any  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  of  this 
program. 

In  New  Jersey,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  As  such,  it  has 
come  to  be  an  integral  component  in  a 
total  manpower  program,  a  leader  and 
an  inspiration  to  other  agencies  and  their 
programs.  The  ability  of  this  agency, 
imder  broad  and  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion, to  provide  almost  any  kind  of  serv- 
ice that  will  result  in  enabling  a  handi- 
capped individual  to  become  employable 
has  enabled  the  agency  to  fill  many  im- 
portant gaps  in  existing  services,  as  well 
as  to  provide  total  services  to  many 
individuals. 

The  accomplishments  of  handlc^ped 
people  have  been  truly  great,  and  many 
of  these  handicapped  individuals  owe 
their  opportunities  to  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. The  policy  of  Congress  has 
been  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  this 
program  to  the  point  that  it  may  be  able 
to  serve  the  total  annual  increment  of 
handicapped  people  by  1975.  The  in- 
crease in  fimds  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment will  make  possible  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  services  designed  to  meet  this 
goal.  Anything  less  than  this  would  be 
tragic  in  this  time  of  great  need.  I  repeat, 
we  must  provide  the  resources  needed  to 
enable  vocational  rehabilitation  to  per- 
form its  mission.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  our  colleague,  Mr.  Oiaimo,  has  called 
this  to  our  attention  by  introducing  this 
amendment. 

OKNXEAL  UUTI 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  follow- 
ing the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Om>E)  on  the  pending 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection.         \ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  I  am  sure 
that  a  good  many  of  our  colleagues  may 
be  persuaded  in  part  by  the  vigorous 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  let  me  give  you  a  few 
other  facts  and  figures  to  supplement 
what  our  good  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  has  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
that  this  basic  grants  to  the  States  item 
was  increased  by  $15  million  from  a 
level  of  $503  million  in  1971  to  $518  mil- 
lion this  year.  The  amount  of  each  State's 
grants  is  determined  by  a  formula  based 
on  p(9ulatlon  weighted  by  per  capita 
Income.  The  Federal  share  being  80  per- 
cent and  the  States'  share  20  percent. 


While  the  gentleman's  home  State  of 
Connecticut  is  not  in  any  way  adversely 
affected  by  the  level  of  funds  carried  In 
the  bill  this  year,  there  are  12  States  that 
would  receive  a  very  small  reduction  In 
1972  because  of  chaiiges  in  their  per  cap- 
ita income  and  peculation,  but  not  as  a 
result  of  the  level  of  ai9rc9>rlation 
request. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  restore  the  lev^ 
of  these  12  States,  all  other  States  would 
have  to  receive  more  than  their  fiscal 
year  1971  level  under  the  appUcation  of 
the  formula.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
help  12  States  which,  because  of  changes 
in  populaticm  and  income,  are  really  not 
entitled  to  such  help.  $2.4  million  could 
be  used  conceivably.  But  under  the  for- 
mula those  States  can  only  receive  that 
$2.4  million  if  we  increase  the  aniroprl- 
ation  by  $57  million. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  rehabiUtaticm  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  has  been  given  first 
priority.  In  order  to  target  rehabilitatian 
activities  toward  this  population,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  from 
$27.7  million  to  $52.2  milUon  requested 
for  rehabilitation  service  projects.  Most 
of  this  increase  is  for  expansion  grants 
which  is  bdng  used  to  reflect  this  high 
priority.  The  appropriation,  therefore, 
has  provided  a  substantial  increase  of 
$24.5  million  in  expansion  grants,  rather 
than  fulding  more  money  to  basic  State 
grants.  But  the  same  recipients  will  ben- 
eflt — although  not  by  formula  distribu- 
tion, and  this  will  permit  the  highest  pri- 
ority needs  to  be  met. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  In 
flscal  1971,  an  estimated  130,000  public 
assistance  recipients  were  provided  vo- 
cational rehabilitatian  services  and  of 
this  number,  approximately  37,500  were 
rehabilitated  during  the  year.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  for  each  public  assist^ 
ance  recipient  removed  from  the  welfare 
rolls,  the  resultant  aniuial  savings  to  wel- 
fare will  amount  to  approximately  $850, 
not  counting  the  humanitarian  beneats, 
productive  contribution  to  society  in 
earnings,  flnished  products  and  taxes. 
Moreover,  there  are  approximatdy  300,- 
000  persons  now  on  welfare  rolls  who 
have  a  potential  far  refaaUlitation.  and 
we  esthnate  that  better  than  51,000  wiU 
actually  be  rehabilitated  under  the  vo- 
gram. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  hidlvlduals, 
the  basic  state  grants  will  provide  funds 
to  rehabilitate  many  others,  as  fcdlows: 

Social  Security  disability  tnraraooa 

benaOoiaitoB 31,900 

OocTflctloDal  nliabUltatloii 18, 700 

AlooboUos 16,700 

Naitxrtici  addicts l.aoo 

MentaUy  m 83, 800 

Mental  retardation 40, 800 

Blind  and  vlsuaUy  Impaired M,  800 

Deaf,    bard   of   hearing   and   speed! 

impaired 17,600 

Heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 11. 800 

Spinal  cord  li^Jxirles 800 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  for  adding  ad- 
ditional money  for  developmental  dis- 
abilities, there  has  been  a  delay  in  getting 
this  program  started  and  the  delay  is  the 
result  of  problems  in  getting  regulations 
promulgated  and  State  plans  approved. 

The  fuU  1971  appr(9ilAtl(m  of  $11.2 
milli(Hi  and  the  House  allowance  of  $16.2 
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mQUan  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture m  1973.  Jn  other  words,  we're  gotaw 
to  bave  a  program  level  of  $27.4  mlllioa. 
and  it  wDOld  be  abecdutdy  ridiculous  for 
UB  to  pUe  on  more  money  until  we  bave 
some  good  evidence  of  bow  effectively 
the  doUais  are  actually  gtring  to  be  apent 

Now.  as  for  the  item  having  to  do  with 
tbB  propoeed  Increaee  in  research  and 
demonstration  funds,  our  trill  reetorea  the 
budget's  proposed  decreases  in  trslnlng. 
Tills  is  the  area  of  major  concern  to  the 
schools  of  social  wortc  and  the  other 
wrifare  R.  ft  D.  clientele. 

HEW  has  tot  the  past  year  been  en- 
gaged in  a  rigorous  review  of  its  wdfare 
research — its  objectives,  methodology 
and  the  individual  projects.  HEW  is  con- 
vinced that  a  pruning  Job  Is  called  for 
and  that  the  1972  budget  is  sufficient  to 
fund  all  ongoing  projects  which  merits 
continued  support  Purthermcre,  there 
irill  be  a  substantial  amount  left  over  for 
new  pcojects  wiiich  should  be  funded  and 
wtaidi  will  permit  some  new  and  inno- 
vative work  to  be  undertaken.  If  the 
money  in  the  amendment  is  added,  it 
could  prevent  a  much  needed  pause  for 
some  tougfamlnded  evaluation,  snd — un- 
less the  money  is  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion— lead  to  the  fimding  of  some  pretty 
low  prlortty  researrh 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  question  is  on 
the  •mimrtfnwnt*  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Qunco). 

TBXKB   VOIS   WITH   CI.WIKK 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tenets  were  ordered. 

Mr.  QIKSMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand teUeta  with  elerts. 

Teilen  wttfa  elerfcs  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
OiADfo.  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Bolaxs,  and  Mr. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported    that    there    were — ayes    236, 
noes  153.  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
(BOU  No.  ao8] 
[Rfloorded  Tdler  Vota] 

ATXB— ase 


▲bounek 
Ateug 


AdfdMbbo 
Albort 
Alm«nrtfrr 
Anderaon, 

OWlf. 
Andrewii 

ir.DiUK. 

AriTiiiTiyl^ 

Aahlay 

BUTCtt 

B«cleh 

Ben 

B«rgl*nd 

BiAggl 


Bytn*.  Pa. 
Byron 
OaOery 
Ou«y.  N.T. 
Ovnej 
Celler 
Obappell 
Chlabolm 
ClAuaen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

ClerelAiid 
OoUln^m. 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Oousblln 
ColTcr 
Duilel.V*. 
Danieu.  If  J'. 


Dwyer 

■ckbardt 

Edmoiutaon 

KlwmnU.  Gam. 

BUberg 

FaaceU 

Foley 

Ford, 

wmiamD. 
Fountain 


Blngbam 
Bo«ga 


BoUlng 
Bradi 


Brtnkley 

Broomfleid 

Brotsnan 

Broylilll.  K.O. 

BOfetaaaaB 

Buika.l<aM. 

Burton 


DaTla,Oa. 

l>aTla.  8.O. 

delaOana 

DeUuma 

DenjMlm 

Dent 

DIneeU 

Don 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

DolAl 

Duncan 

da  Pont 


Key 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Foqua 
Oallllanakla 
OaUagher 
Oafdoa 
Oettya 
Olalmo 
Olbbona 
Gonzales 
OraaK> 
Oray 

Oreen.Oreg. 
Oi««n.Pa. 
Onde 
Hasan 
BamUton 
Kammer- 
aebmldt 
Banley 


Hanaen,  Waeh. 

Harrington 

Harwha 

Harvey 

Hatbaway 

Hawkins 

Haya 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Maa. 

Heletnakl 

Hl(^a.l<aaB. 

Hicks.  Waob. 

Horton 

Howard 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jones.  N.O. 

Kartta 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 
Kee 

|tf*np 

Klucsynakl 

Koch 

Leggett 

Link 

Long.  lid. 

Lujan 

McCIoakey 

BIcColllster 

ICcCormaok 

UcDade 

McDonald, 

inch. 
IfcFaU 
McKevlU 
McKlnney 
llclllllan 
Uacdonald, 


Mlkra     ' 

llUlar.OalU. 
Mills,  Ark. 


Mink 
MltcbeU 
MizeU 
Molloban 


Mathls,Oa. 
Matsunaga 
MaoBoU 
Meeds 

Metcalfe 


AbbiU 
Abametby 
Andenon,  lU. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
AvInaU 


Bdcber 

Bennett 

Betts 

BerUl 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhllLVa. 

Buike,Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Oednberg 

Cbamberlaln 

Clancy   , 

Clawaon,Del 

OoUler 

OoIllns,Tex. 

Oobner 


Orane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

DeOenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Oerlne 

Dickinson 

■dwBrda,Ala. 

Brtenbom 

Wrtileman 

Brans,  Colo. 

BTlns,T«nn. 

Flndley 

Fish 


Moorhead 

Moeber 

Moss 

Muiphy,  HI. 

Muiphy.  N.T. 

Nedxl 

Nlz 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

Oltelll 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer,  H.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Bangel 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Held.  N.T. 

ReuBS 

Riegle 

BoberU 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Bogera 

BOB— IBS 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Fonythe 

Frellnghuyaen 

Ooodllng 

Orlflln 

Oroas 

Qnifer 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hall 

iT»w«Ti,  Idaho 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hollfletd 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

juman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

King 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

McClory 

MoOture 

McEwen 

McKay 

Mahon 

MaUUard 


BoxtcaUo 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowakl 

Bouah 

Boy 

Bunnds 

Byan 

StOennain 

Barbanes 

Scheuer 

Belberllng 

Shipley 

Bpenoe 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
"nkylor 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UdaU 
xniman 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Tates 

Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


HOT  VOTINO-^ 


Beld.IIL 


Boblnaon.Va. 

Boblaon,N.T. 

Booney.  N.T. 

Booney,Pa. 

Bouaselot 

Rnppe 

Ruth 

Bandman 

Batterfleld 

Seherle 

Schmlta 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

ScoU 

SebdluB 

Sboup 

Shrlver 


Rood 

Flowers 

Flynt 


Martin 

Matblaa,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler.Ohlo 

MUls.Md. 

Mlnshan 

Morgan 

Myers 

Natehar 

Nichols 

Pettmsn 

Plmie 

Poff 

Powell 

Price.  Tax. 


Skublts 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.T. 
Snyder 
^>rlnger 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stubblefleld 
Taloott 
Tarry 

Thamp«m.Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalley 

WhtttMl 

WldnaU 

Wlsslna 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Toung,  Fla. 

Zlon 


a<ddwater 

Morae 

Tenn. 

OrUnths 

Nelsen 

Baring 

Halpem 

Pickle 

Poage 

Blanton 

H«bert 

Boybal 

BurUaoin.Mo. 

HllUs 

Baylor 

Carter 

Hoamer 

Slak 

Clark 

Rungate 

Staggers 

Oonte 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

Tea^e.  Tex. 

Dlgga 

Kyroa 

VanDeerlln 

Donohue 

Landrum 

Vlgorlto 

Dowdy 

Lennon 

Whltehurst 

Bdwards,La. 

Long,  La. 

Tatron 

Each 

McCuUoch 

Oarmatz 

Montgomery 

So  the  smendments  were  agreed  ta 
AicxNOicxNT  orwfaMa  bt  mx.  kcksu 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  follows: 

PATXniT    CAU    AND    SFICIAI.    HEALTH    SBtVICXS 

Tot  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  Act  of  August  8,  1946  (5  UJS.C. 
7901),  and  under  sections  301,  311,  331,  333. 
334.  336,  328,  331.  832.  502,  and  604  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  section  1010  of 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (33  U.S.C.  763c)  and 
seoticoi  1  of  the  Aot  of  July  19.  1968  (43 
U.S.C.   363a).   •71.6B3X)00  Of   which  •1,300,- 

000  shall  be  available  only  for  payments  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  for  care  and  treatment 
of  peraons  afllloted  with  leprosy:  Provided, 
That  when  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  estabUshes  or  oper- 
ates a  health  service  program  tar  any  de- 
partment or  agency,  payment  for  tfae  esti- 
mated cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of  relm- 
buraement  or  in  advance  of  deposit  to  the 
oredtt  of  this  approprtatton. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Anmndmrnit  offered  by  Mr.  Roans: 

On  page  13,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  "$71,- 

683,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$86,- 

7ao,ooo'". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

POZMT  OF  OIDBB 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  this  amendment 
This  section  of  the  bill  has  been  passed. 

■me  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  of  order  oomes  too  late,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been  cm- 
sidered  read  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  re- 
call my  request.  I  very  distinctly  said, 
"the  remainder  of  the  bill."  That  is  why 

1  made  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HoLinsu)) .  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  this  part  of  the 
bill  had  not  been  read  when  the  gentle- 
man made  his  request  as  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  your  attention  for  Just  1  minute, 
I  will  make  this  very  quick. 

This  amendment  will  simply  restore 
a  cut  of  $14  miUion  to  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  clinics  all  over  this 
country.  We  are  not  asking  in  this 
amendment  that  you  add  anything  to 
what  was  appropriated  last  year  but 
simply  that  you  restore  the  cut  to  what 
was  appropriated  last  year. 

The  intent  of  this  reduction  is  to  begin 
to  phase  out  these  hospitals  and  clinics 
all  over  this  Nation.  Right  now  the  order 
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has  already  gone  to  Fort  Worth.  Tex„ 
where  they  treat  narcotic  addicts,  only 
one  of  two  such  facilities  in  the  Nation, 
that  they  are  to  accept  no  more  narcotic 
addicts  for  treatment.  Just  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  mount  a  campckign 
against  drug  abuse. 

All  of  you  know  that  there  was  no 
money  for  these  facilities  in  the  budget 
at  first — ^they  were  just  going  to  close 
them  down— but  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Pid>lic  Health  started  looking  into  it 
they  said,  "We  will  change  our  mind  and 
keep  than  open  and  try  to  transfer  them 
to  vsirious  communities."  Now  they  come 
in  with  some  more  money  but  reduced 
the  budget  level  of  1971  by  $14  million. 
They  do  not  want  to  do  even  what  they 
did  last  year.  So  the  process  of  trying  to 
close  these  facilities  down  has  already 
started. 

They  will  tell  you  that  they  will  come 
back  in  with  a  supplemental,  but  that 
will  be  in  December  and  it  will  be  too 
late.  The  Public  Health  Subcommittee 
has  already  passed  a  resolution  saying 
that  they  want  these  hospitals  kept  open. 
We  hope  this  House  will  have  this  legis- 
lation before  it  next  week.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  a  similar  resolution. 
The  appropriations  committee  report  it- 
sdf  says  this: 

It  Is  therefore  obvious  that  the  amount  In 
the  budget  and  in  the  bill  Is  going  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  an  adeqxiate  level  of 
service  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  says  that  hope- 
fully a  supplemental  wUl  ccmae  in. 

This  amendment  will  only  restore  $14 
million  to  keep  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  open  in  this  country  and  to 
keep  the  drug  addict  clinic  going.  We 
need  your  support. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  support  the  gentl«nan's  amend- 
mnit  wholeheartedly.  I  think  it  will  leave 
the  entire  section  of  the  coimtry  in  which 
this  important  hospital  is  located  without 
the  kind  of  care  that  it  affords  for  ad- 
dicts. I  hope  the  amendment  offered  fay 
the  gentleman  will  be  adopted.  If  the 
President  really  Intends  to  conduct  a  war 
on  narcotics  as  public  enemy  No.  1,  then 
it  is  a  definite  mistake  to  close  tUs 
facility. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
fine  and  strong  statement  in  support  of 
his  amendment.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  back,  but  instead  we  should  be  in- 
creasing our  support  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics.  I 
strongly  siu>port  the  gentleman's  amend- 


ment and  urge  all  Members  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGEEIS.  I  am  hai^^y  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman. 

The  Ninm  administration  wants  to 
wash  its  hands  of  some  of  its  direct  health 
care  business  by  transferring  its  control 
of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics  to  the  communities  in  wbkii  they 
are  (^crated. 

So  the  budget  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1972  substantially 
reduces  funds  and  personnel  f<H'  the 
PHSHS — ^Pt^Uc  Health  Service  ho^tal 
system— and  relates  funds  to  the  piias- 
ing  out  and  conversion  of  these  hospitals 
and  clinics,  arguing  that  these  hospitals 
are  underutilized,  badly  in  need  of  ren- 
ovation, but  too  costly  to  modernize. 

Currently  HEW  is  conducting  a  survey 
to  see  what  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
conversion  or  transference  are.  If  the 
survey  shows  that  they  are  ndther 
transferable  nor  ocHivertible,  thai  the 
executive  branch  will  do  what  it  can  to 
close  them  down. 

But  are  the  hospitals  underutilized? 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Galveston 
unit.  The  Galveston  Public  Health  Hos- 
pital, serving  all  the  ports  of  the  vast 
Texsis  gulf  coast  with  its  many  mer- 
chant seamen  and  Federal  employees, 
also  provides  health  care  to  patients  in 
underserved  areas  of  its  community.  It 
admite  an  average  of  2,550  patients  an- 
nually and  serves  about  47,000  ou^- 
tlents  a  year.  The  associated  outpatient 
clinics  in  Houston  and  Port  Arthur  serve 
approximately  32,000  patiente  yearly. 
The  occupancy  rate  is  80  percent. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  suggested 
that  beneficiaries  be  transferred  on  a 
contract  basis  to  private  and  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  should  the  PHS 
facilities  be  abandoned.  If  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  enough  money,  as 
Secretary  Richardson  says,  to  enlarge 
and  modernize  our  PHS  facilities,  where 
is  the  money  coming  from  to  send  PHS 
beneficiaries  to  private  ho^itals?  A  pri- 
vate ho^ital  demands  $100  a  day  per 
patient.  This  $100  figure  does  not  include 
doctors'  fees,  X-rays,  laboratory  wort:,  or 
drugs  while  the  $47-a-day-per-i>atient 
cost,  at  which  the  Galveston  hospital 
operates,  includes  all  of  the  above  men- 
tioned. 

As  to  transfer  to  the  veterans  hospitals 
the  hard  fact  is  that  our  VA  hospitals  are 
already  shockingly  overcrowded  and 
overburdened.  Mr.  Leo  Brissette,  Chief 
of  Medical  Adminlstratian  at  Houston's 
VA  hospital,  advised  me  of  the  crowded 
conditions  at  that  hospital  and  con- 
firmed that  it  could  not  handle  any  ad- 
ditional patiente.  It  presmtly  operates 
at  an  occupancy  rate  of  03  percent,  and 
it  Is  well  known  that  no  ho^tal  can 
properly  and  efficiently  operate  ocan- 
pletely  full.  While  over  100  patiente  I4>- 
ply  per  normal  workday  for  ho^ltali- 
zatlon  at  the  VA  hospital,  (mly  48  per- 
cent of  these  applications  can  be  ac- 
cepted. T^e  day  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Bris- 


sette, 375  patiente  were  on  the  waiting 
Ust,  some  having  waited  for  some  3 
months.  I  am  advised  that  at  the  Gal- 
veston Hospital  no  applicant  is  turned 
away. 

On  June  30,  1971,  the  Senate  passed 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  these  PHS  fa- 
cilities should  be  kQ>t  open  through  flis- 
cal  year  1972  during  which  time  an  in- 
vestigation of  how  these  facilities  can 
best  be  used  will  be  made. 

On  July  21, 1  supported  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  the  House  Interstote  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  370,  which  also  ex- 
presses the  need  to  have  the  drug  treat- 
ment centers  in  Fort  Worth  and  Lexing- 
ton maintained  for  use  in  the  treatment 
of  civilian  drug  addicte.  The  amendmoit 
was  passed  in  committee  and  is  ready  for 
House  fioor  action.  (The  administration 
wishes  to  have  these  latter  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  criminal  drug  addicts.) 

In  a  health  care  crisis,  the  last  thing 
that  our  Government  should  do  is  to  ig- 
nore those  in  need  by  not  providing  them 
decent  medical  care. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  fi^ad  to  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  offering  it. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rookks)  is  completely  cor- 
rect. Surely  this  is  no  time  to  dose  hos- 
pitals which  treat  drug  addiction.  The 
Department  ironically  seems  totent  on 
dosbig  the  only  UJ3.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice hoq)ltal  anywhere  west  of  the  Mls- 
slsBlppi  River.  TUs  homital  has  a  trained 
staff  and  the  capacity  to  treat  at  least 
750  narcotics  victims  simultaneously.  It 
has  in  fact  treated  as  many  as  1.100  at 
one  time  during  World  War  n.  Ih  view  of 
the  curroit  drug  epidemic,  it  would  be 
folly  to  dose  this  institutian.  and  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apme- 
date  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  said. 

I  may  say  I  have  the  authorization  of 
another  gentleman  from  Texas  CMx. 
TxAGux) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  say  that  he  also 
supporte  this  amendment 

I  yidd  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlemsin  for  ylddlng. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
study  of  the  Public  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve.  We  visited  these 
installations.  We  heard  the  agonies  of 
the  communities  they  serve  or  could 
serve.  And  we  heard  hospital  adminis- 
trators testify  particularly  with  reqwct 
to  what  oould  be  done  concerning  drugs 
and  drug  abuse  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals.  We  heard  enough  to 
know  they  should  not  be  closed. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlonan,  and  sup- 
port his  amendment 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  genttanan. 
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Ifr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  ICr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  sissocjate  myself  with 
the  remaiiu  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogxrs). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chalnnan,  on  Friday  afternoon  I  Tistted 
the  Mental  Health  Drug  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  found  350 
empty  beds,  if  you  can  beUeve  that  over 
one-half  of  the  available  beds  are  un- 
used. On  Friday  morning  I  visited  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  the  Maximimi  Security 
Mental  Health  RehabUitatian  Center  and 
I  (mly  found  140  beds  filled  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 600  beds  available.  At  the  Public 
Health  Service  Ho^ltal  on  Staten  Island 
there  are  250  empty  beds  and  the  utUiza- 
ti<m  rate  is  a  low  60  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  addicts,  heroin  addicts,  and 
other  varieties  in  this  country,  I  think  we 
miwt  support  this  amendment  if  we  are 
goinc  to  have  any  kind  of  Federal  ex- 
pertise tn  the  programs  designed  to  re- 
habilitate them. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  (tf  words. 

Mr.  C^xalrman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
amendment. 

Now,  this  committee  knows  about  these 
public  service  hospitals.  We  have  for- 
gotten more  about  them  than  some  of 
you  will  ever  know.  We  have  been  deal- 
ing with  this  same  type  of  problem  since 
Mrs.  Hobby  was  Secretary.  We  did  not 
)tk«  it  then  and  we  do  not  like  it  now. 
And.  something  funny  happened  on  the 
way  to  the  forum  downtown.  They  got 
the  message  from  us:  they  reaUy  got  the 
message.  They  are  reexamining  their 
proposal.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  going 
to  be  a  supplemental  request  for  these 
hospitals?  Of  course  there  is,  and  that  is 
why  we  did  not  put  a  little  more  money 
in  this  bill.  We  would  like  to  get  the  re- 
quest and  study  it  and  come  up  with  a 
better  figure  than  we  can  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  at  this 
time  under  these  circimistances  Is  not 
the  way  to  meet  this  problem. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sufq>ort  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  have  visited  the  Fort 
Worth  hospital  and  I  have  visited  the 
Staten  Island  hospital. 

A  number  of  other  members  of  our 
committee  have  visited  other  hospitals. 
We  have  talked  with  the  people  who  op- 
erate these  hospitals.  We  realise  that  if 
these  hospitals  are  not  adequately 
funded  that  their  health  care  teams  are 
going  to  be  disbanded  and  they  cannot 
be  easily  reassembled.  We  are  asking 
about  $14  million  to  raise  this  appro- 
priaticfn  to  the  levd  of  support  of  the 
hospitals  the  past  year.  We  are  UAA  by 
the  gentleman  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Mr.  Flood,  that  this  can 
wait,  it  can  wait  for  certain  reexamina- 


tions. We  agree  that  the  miasioa  of  these 
hospitals  should  be  reevaluated,  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  this  mission  should  be 
reevaluated  In  this  brief  time,  but  in 
an  adequate  manner,  and  for  this  reason 
our  subcommittee,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  has  stated, 
voted  for  a  reevaluation  of  these  facili- 
ties over  a  period  of  the  next  year.  But 
as  I  Just  said,  if  we  do  deny  them  the 
{^propriaticm  at  this  time  then  the 
health  care  teams  in  these  hospitals  wUl 
be  disbcmded,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  put  them  back  together  agsun. 

These  hospitals,  as  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  know,  are  in  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans.  Btdtimore,  Bos- 
ton, Staten  Island.  CHdveston,  Norfolk, 
Seattle,  and  Fort  Worth. 

Some  of  the  public  health  hospitals 
and  clinics  have  already  been  closed  over 
the  past  20  years.  These  are  the  best  of 
the  hospitals  and  the  best  of  the  clinics 
that  remain  open.  To  attack  them  in  this 
circuitous  manner  when  hospitals  are  so 
badly  needed,  \a  both  unfair  and  unwise. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  the  gentleman  irma.  Ksm- 
sas  (Mr.  Rot)  in  his  remarks,  as  well  as 
the  remariss  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  RoGSRS). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  represent 
a  district  ttiat  is  less  than  300  miles  from 
the  Fort  Worth  Hospital,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  we  have  had  a  situation  with 
respect  to  the  drug  addlctlmi  problem, 
and  that  we  have  a  vital  need  for  this 
hospital,  and  to  maintain  this  ho^tal. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his  determination  in  this  matter  today. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  dis- 
trict we  have  a  Public  Health  hospital 
facility  there,  and  I  have  had  all  types 
of  calls  recently  from  those  who  would 
buy  the  hospital,  and  the  Boston  news- 
papers have  been  carrying  stories  about 
this,  and  that  the  hospital  is  going  to 
close. 

Just  this  last  Simday  I  saw  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  program  that  showed 
a  private  clinic  In  a  community  of  Bos- 
ton which  is  black,  and  they  said  that 
because  there  were  no  Gk>vemment 
funds  public  subscription  was  asked.  It 
showed  people  being  Inoculated,  that  is, 
the  blade  people  were  being  inoculated 
for  a  disease  called  sickle-cell  anemia. 
Tlie  televisicm  announcer  said  that 
President  Nixon  had  asked  for  $5  mil- 
lion, and  that  there  was  no  money  in 
the  bill  for  a  program  of  this  type,  and 
that  there  were  no  facilities  available. 

Mr.  C^hadrman.  we  have  a  growing 
black  population  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  clear  cut 
and  vital  need  for  this  hospital  to  re- 
main c^>en.  It  could  handle  programs  as 
this. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  frcsn  PennsylT&nla> 


the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Flood)  whether  tiiere  is  any  money  In 
the  bill  tat  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  Is  money  In  the 
bill  for  this.  We  know  about  this  prob- 
lem. I  can  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  We  know  how 
bad  It  Is.  We  know  that  it  affects  many 
black  people.  We  know  that  it  afflicts 
as  many  as  1,000  babies  a  year,  but  you 
do  not  take  care  of  this  with  mere  dol- 
lars, but  we  are  aware  of  the  protdem, 
and  there  sure  funds  in  this  bill  to  work 
on  it.         

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Vli.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fxirther,  I  cannot 
accept  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rot)  , 
and  will  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIC7HEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
$6  million  In  this  bill  for  research  on 
sickle  cell  anemia,  and  it  is  set  forth 
in  our  hearings:  there  is  no  question 
about  It.  This  Is  a  fivefold  Increase  over 
the  amount  available  for  this  purpose  In 
1971. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish, 
along  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
that  I  could  share  the  fine  confidence 
which  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  has,  that  the  money  will  be 
restored  for  these  hospitals.  But  as  re- 
cently as  last  week  Secretary  Richard- 
son was  writing  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  advising  them  that,  as  of  October 
1,  this  one  hospital,  the  cmly  U5.  pub- 
lic health  hospital  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  that  treats  drug  addicts,  would 
be  closed.  Surely  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogkrs)  can  be  supported 
In  this  amendment  he  has  offered  to 
simply  put  in  an  simount  that  will  take 
care  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  BOGOe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  reporting  a  bill 
which  renews  our  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  American  people. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
deplore  the  nearsighted  economizing 
which  has  characterized  the  administra- 
tion's contribution  to  this  effort. 

In  the  recent  past,  we  have  been  told 
that  we  face  a  "massive  crisis"  in  health 
care,  and  this  Is  true. 

Yet,  despite  the  resounding  rhetoric 
of  its  press  releases,  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  came — when  the  time  arrived 
to  submit  its  budget  requests — ^this  ad- 
ministration chose  to  turn  its  back  on 
the  health  needs  of  our  pe(^e. 

In  category  after  category,  the  ad- 
ministration's biidget  requests  failed  even 
to  Include  cost  of  living  increases.  Pro- 
grams which  have  suffered  cutbacks  In 
past  fiscal  years  are  being  permitted  to 
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wither.  Valuable  research  momentum  is 
being  lost.  Highly  skilled  and  carefully 
recruited  research  personnel  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  are  being 
dispersed. 

At  a  time  when  all  available  resources 
should  be  applied  to  meet  our  health 
needs,  the  administration  proposes  to 
maint,ain  the  status  quo,  to  cut  back 
existing  programs,  or  even  worse,  to  do 
nothing  at  all. 

The  committee  report  speaks  volumes 
about  this  admlnistrati<Hi's  concern  for 
the  health  of  our  people: 

At  a  time  when  the  mental  health 
professions  are  suffering  from  a  oritlccdly 
short  supply  of  personnel,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  that  we  f  xmd  peyctaiatzic 
training  programs  at  substantially  bdow 
the  1071  level.  The  committee  added  $6.- 
750,000  to  restore  the  program  to  the 
1971  leveL 

At  a  time  when  community  mental 
health  centers  are  needed  throughout  our 
country,  the  admlnistrati<m  requests  no 
funds  to  coDtinue  their  oonstructkMi  and 
little  to  staff  them.  The  c<Hnmittee  in- 
cluded $10  milllan  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers  and  another  $30  million  to  staff 
them. 

At  a  time  when  alcoholism  has  become 
one  of  the  most  serious  health  problems 
confrcHxtlng  our  pepole,  the  administra- 
tion requested  no  fimds  for  fonnula 
grants  to  States.  The  committee  has 
wisely  included  $25  milUon. 

At  a  time  when  a  hospital  bed  shortage 
Is  a  crisis  already  upon  us,  the  adminis- 
tration budget  included  no  funds  for  con- 
struction grants  for  hospitals  and  pxAlic 
health  centers.  Fortunately,  tiie  commit- 
tee has  included  $87,200,000  to  build  hos- 
pitals. 

At  a  time  when  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing afflicts  an  estimated  400,000  young- 
sters, the  administration  first  requested 
no  funds  at  all  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Lead-Based  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act.  Later,  a  budget  amendment  of  $2 
millkin  to  fund  this  vital  program  was 
submitted.  The  committee  has  recom- 
moided  $5  million  to  get  this  important 
program  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reduction  of  funds 
for  the  patient  care  and  the  special 
health  services  represents  another  back- 
ward step  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  0£Bce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  They  have  proposed  to  turn  their 
backs  on  statutory  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide services  to  more  than  a  half  million 
Americans. 

The  eight  public  health  hospitals,  two 
addict  treatment  centers,  and  30  outpa- 
tient clinics  gave  services  to  more  than 
500,000  people  last  year.  These  people 
are  guaranteed  health  service  by  law. 

But  the  proposed  cut  of  $14  million  is 
an  obvious  step  in  reducing  this  care  and 
the  efficiency  of  these  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. The  administration  now  is  trying  to 
give  Uiese  faclUUes  away.  In  the  face 
of  alarming  Infiation  in  the  area  of 
health  services,  we  find  a  philosophy  de- 
veloping that  would  have  us  abandon 
these  facilities  and  contract  out  the  pa- 
tients to  hospitals  which  on  the  whole 
are  probably  20  to  30  percent  more  ex- 
pensive. 


Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  toward  this  ruinous  phi- 
losophy, the  Soiate  has  passed  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  soon  pass,  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress is  that  these  facilities  shonild  re- 
main open  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I  hope  this  legis- 
lation will  reach  the  House  floor  before 
the  recess. 

We  should  not  be  moving  backward  in 
this  very  important  area.  We  should  be 
moving  forward.  By  cutting  the  author- 
ization and,  indeed,  reducing  the  levd 
of  funding  below  last  year's,  we  are  sanc- 
tioning this  backward  slide  and  condon- 
ing this  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of  course,  am  reluc- 
tant to  take  a  position  contrary  to  the 
chairman  and  some  of  the  members  of 
this  distinguished  subcommittee.  But  this 
is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  some 
rather  personal  knowledge.  I  laaow  that 
the  subcommittee  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  under  very  trying  conditions.  In  a 
whole  series  of  needed  programs,  the  sub- 
committee has  had  to  Increase  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ment tuid  Budget  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  administration  In  order  to  keep  alive 
our  health  programs  and  our  community 
mental  health  centers,  our  hospital  con- 
struction programs,  and  our  program 
against  alcoholism  and  so  forth. 

But  there  are  Involved  here  eight  hos- 
pitals, 30  clinics,  outpatient  clinics,  and 
the  only  two  ho^ltals  that  are  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  deal- 
ing with  narcotics  addicticm. 

For  years  I  was  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee dealing  with  narcotics  addic- 
tion. I  went  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  to 
Lexington,  Ky.  I  saw  those  facilities. 
They  may  not  be  the  best  in  the  world 
but  they  are  the  only  ones  we  have.  The 
idea  of  closing  down  the  Fort  Worth  in- 
stallation to  me  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever, when  the  President  goes  out  and 
brings  a  special  man  In  here  from  Illi- 
nois to  carry  <m  the  antlnarcotics  pro. 
gram.  Nor  does  it  make  any  sense  to 
close  down  eight  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  when  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  soon  be  busily  engaged  on 
a  whole  program  of  health  programs. 

These  hospitfils  have  performed  a 
unique  service  for  well  over  100  years  in 
this  country. 

I  was  told  that  the  Public  HefiJth  Serv- 
ice hospital  In  New  Orleans  might  be 
consolidated  with  the  Veterans'  Adminls- 
trati<m  hospitaL  Well,  there  is  not  a  bed 
empty  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  there  are  500  beds  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Government 
has  gone  to  the  expense  of  buying  prop- 
erty to  bxiild  a  new  facility.  Just  as  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  a 
moment  ago  said  that  he  was  unabte  to 
get  any  satisfaction  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  azKl  Welfaze, 
I  have  had  the  same  experience.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogkrs) 
has  had  the  same  experience.  I  think  the 
gentieOAn  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  has  had  the  same  experience, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  has  had  the  same  experience. 

So  I  would  Just  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  to  operate 


these  hosi^tals  on  $15  mtiMon  less  than 
they  got  in  1971,  with  the  current  rate 
of  Inflation,  particularly  in  ho^iital  costs, 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Department  of  Healtti, 
Education,  and  Welfuv  Is  trying  to  do 
by  indirection  what  it  cannot  do  by  direc- 
tion; namely,  to  close  tiiese  hoigittals 
down  and  take  the  patients  out  and  then 
say  the  hospitals  are  old  and  antiquated 
and  there  is  no  use  for  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  s^eld? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  Is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  act  here  today  is  because 
the  PiAllc  Health  Service  hospitals  are 
losing  tiielr  staffs  very  rapidly,  and  if  we 
do  not  move  fast  the  hoi^itals  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  function  no  matter 
how  much  money  is  made  available  later 
on. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentieman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  These  are  trained  doctors, 
many  of  whom  have  made  a  career  ia  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Under  the  present 
conditions,  they  do  not  know  w^iether 
they  are  going  to  be  there  toe  1  numth. 
5  months,  6  montiis,  or  wtiat  the  future 
holds  for  them. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  adt^t  this 
amendment  which  will  cost  $14  minion — 
a  rdatively  small  sum  of  money — bat 
which  will  make  the  difference  as  to 
whetiier  or  not  these  institutions  remain 
open. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AinDTDiaNT  orrERjs  bt  mx.  euusz  of 
MASSACHtrsrm 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  lb. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Social  and  RKRAim.rrATiow  Skkvicx 

CKAMTS  TO  STATBB  FOB   FUBUC   AS8IBTAMCS 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otberwlM  pro- 
vided, titles  I,  IV,  X,  XI,  XIV,  XVI.  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Act  of 
July  6,  1960  (34  U3.C.  eh.  S),  $11,411,698,000. 
of  which  $46,000,000  shaU  be  for  chUd  ■mitun 
serrloes  \inder  part  B  of  title  IV:  ProvUed, 
That  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
locating  parents,  as  authorized  In  section  410 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts:  Page  30,  lines  6  and  7,  strike 
out  "$46,000,000"  on  line  6  and  inawt 
"$110,000,000". 

On  line  6  strike  out  "$11,411,093,000"  and 
Insert  "$11,639,693,000". 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  BCr. 
Chairman,  this  Is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. It  merely  asks  for  an  Increase  in 
the  approprlaticm  for  Child  Welfare 
Services,  which  has  lain  stagnant  for 
the  past  4  years  in  the  amount  of  $46 
million,  and  raise  it  iu>  to  the  authorized 
sum  of  $110  million. 

I  would  like  to  teU  you  a  littie  story. 
One  day  prior  to  1967  I  was  standing  In 
the  chamber  at  the  Cherokee  Strip  talk- 
ing to  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  the 
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late  John  E.  Fogarty.  We  heard  thou- 
sanda  of  words  of  praise  and  eulogy  for 
this  great  man. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  is  a  John  E.  Pogarty  amendment. 
J(dm  FOgarty  asked  me  to  get  the  au- 
thorizing funds  through  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  improve  the 
lot  of  chUdroi  in  America  who  are  de- 
prived. He  pointed  out  the  dire  condi- 
tions that  thai  existed.  He  said  they 
were  the  moatt  scandalous  conditions  in 
the  country. 

He  said: 

JUn,  do  you  know  wbo  w«  are  <1«i>llng 
wtth?  W«  an  deftUng  wtth  tbouaaiuli  of 
youngsten  wbo  tm  In  the  InoOtutlons 
throughout  the  nation,  Utttv  kids  with  big 
noaes  or  big  ears,  blemlahed  ildna,  young- 
atera  wbo  are  deformed,  that  no  one  will 
adopt  and  that  the  State  must  take  care 
of  until  tbey  reach  maturity. 

On  looking  into  the  problem  I  found 
that  the  Federal  Government  with  all 
of  its  ezpendHures  overseas,  with  Hs  ex- 
penditures for  the  Fenn-Coitral  Rail- 
road, and  with  an  impropriation  coming 
up  here  for  Lockheed,  has  noi  increased 
the  aiH;>ropriation  for  child  welfare  1 
penny  in  the  last  3  years.  Not  1  penny. 
And  I  have  had  commitments  from  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Ekhication,  and  Welfare  under 
the  Johnson  administration  that  they 
would  get  the  additional  funds.  Yes.  I 
have  had  commitments  and  promises 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
this  administration  that  they  would  get 
additional  funds.  And  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  in  this  Chamber,  Just  1  year  ago 
the  Appropriations  Cranmittee  commlt- 
tM  itself  to  securing  additional  fimds. 

Those  children  are  voiceless.  They 
have  no  political  muscle — ^none  whatso- 
ever. But  they  are  the  most  disadvan- 
taged children  in  America.  I  cannot  see 
how  the  U.S.  Government,  the  executive 
department,  or  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress can  go  home  at  night,  put  their 
heads  on  their  pillows  and  go  to  sleep 
realizing  that  this  great  magnanimous 
Government  of  ours  is  contributing  less 
than  70  cents  a  week  to  the  upkeep  of 
these  children. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  is  adcvted 
today. 

I  recall  a  meeting  we  had  in  the  Can- 
non Building  when  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  delegation  ai^ieared 
at  the  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
various  welfare  societies  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  all  got  up  and  pledged  their 
full  and  complete  sivport  for  an  increase 
in  this  appropriation.  So  this  is  what 
the  amendment  is  about  today. 

If  you  respect  the  memory  of  John  E. 
Fogarty — and  I  am  looking  at  his  good 
friends  that  he  told  me  he  had — ^Ed  Bo- 
LAHD.  Dam  Flood,  on  this  committee  giv- 
ing him  support — that  they  could  get 
this  type  of  appropriation  if  we  could 
get  the  authorization  through.  The  au- 
thorization has  been  through  for  almost 
4  years,  and  now  the  time  has  ccnne  to 
vote.  I  hope  the  House  has  the  courage 
and  the  integrity,  the  moral  integrity, 
to  give  these  children  the  money  they 
deserve.  I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 


msoA  my  friend,  Vbe  gentlonan  from 
Massachinetts  (Mr.  Bxruoc)  for  his  long 
Interest  In  the  program.  We  went  tiirough 
this  last  year. 

The  child  welfare  program  has  been 
funded  at  the  level  of  |46  million  for 
several  years,  and  we  did  not  increase  It 
this  year.  Let  me  teU  the  Members  why. 

There  are  large  amounts  of  money  In 
other  programs  in  tills  bill  which  are  spe. 
dfically  directed  at  the  healtti  and  wel- 
fare of  the  children.  We  go  through  these 
items  very  carefully  year  after  year. 

For  instance,  this  bill  Includes — ^now 
hear  this — $326,651,000  for  maternal  and 
child  health.  That  is  an  increase  of  $64,- 
659,000  over  last  jrear's  apprc^niation  for 
that  purpose.  The  bill  includes  $14,251.- 
000  for  the  OfBce  of  Child  Devek^Tment. 
What  do  Members  think  that  deals  with? 
"niat  is  an  increase  ot  $6,259,000  over  last 
year. 

This  bill  also  includes  $109,668,000  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Himian  Development.  That  is  an 
Increase  of  $14,908,000  over  last  year. 
Under  the  work  incentives  program, 
about  which  the  Members  have  heard  so 
much,  we  provide  $78  million  for  child 
care.  That  is  an  increase  of  $51,600,000 
for  child  care  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

Under  public  assistance,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $3,700  million  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides $838  million  for  social  services,  of 
which  a  substantial  amount  will  go  to 
the  care  of  children.  Furthermore,  this 
committee  added  $10  million  over  the 
budget  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  for  a  brand  new  program 
relating  to  mental  health  of  children. 

I  should  mention  an  addition — we  left 
this  out  of  the  bill,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  why — because  it  is  not  yet  au- 
thorized. It  will  be  authorized.  It  will 
probably  be  in  the  Senate  blU.  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  will 
accept  it.  That  Is  $376  million  for  the 
Headstart  program,  which  we  know  will 
be  appropriated.  Those  are  the  figures, 
those  are  the  facts  on  some  of  the  things 
this  bill  provides  for  children. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  Illustrative  generosity  stated.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  Just 
gone  down  the  list  to  indicate  how  In 
each  case  they  have  increased  the  funds 
for  child  development,  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  in  accord  with  tihe  amradment 
of  the  gentleman  from  MasBachusetta. 
because  what  this  points  up  is  that  they 
have  taken  care  of  all  the  classes  of 
children  except  those  poor,  distressed 
children  who  are  in  State  instiftutions. 

Maternal  and  child  health  does  not  go 
to  those  children.  The  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  does  not  relate  to  those  chU- 
dren.  The  day  care  for  mothers  does  not 
relate  to  those  children.  Those  are  chil- 
dren at  home. 

The  class  of  children  to  which  tlie 
amendment  is  addressed,  to  which  the 
Burke  amendment  is  addressed,  is  the 
class  of  children  who  are  in  distress  in 


State  institutions,  who  get  no  help  from 
families  and  who  get  no  help  from  out- 
side. These  are  the  most  neglected  chil- 
dren. 

That  is  exactly  why  these  childrm 
should  be  moved  ahead  at  the  same  pace 
as  other  children  are  sui^xnted  in  the 
bill.  That  is  why  I  va&poH  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  believe  the  best  case 
for  this  amendment  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
pointed  out  how  many  other  wajrs  other 
children  are  helped. 

Why  should  we  not  help  these  chil- 
dren tn  State  institutions,  who  have  not 
bem  adopted,  who  have  no  frioids  un- 
less we  become  their  friends? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Bfaasac^usetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Yot% 
for  his  support.  I  do  not  beiieve  there 
is  a  more  informed  Member  of  the  House 
on  this  problem. 

The  whole  confusion  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  that  they  do  not 
recognize  child  welfSLre.  These  children 
are  under  the  care  of  the  State.  This  is  a 
revenue-sharing  amendment  I  offer  to- 
day. The  States  pay  93  percent  of  the 
support  for  these  children  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  picks  up  only  7  percent. 

Mr.  TXERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BxntKE). 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  appropria- 
tion for  child  welfare  services  has  re- 
mained at  $46  million.  We  are  spending 
10  times  that  amoimt  on  one  trip  to  the 
moon.  Can  we  really  expect  to  assist  the 
611.000  chUdren  and  the  338.000  fami- 
lies who  receive  child  welfare  services 
on  this  pittance?  This  is  like  giving  a 
cookie  to  a  starving  child. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  statute 
which  originaUy  authorized  child  wel- 
fare services  established  a  rate  between 
33%  percent  and  66%  percent  for  Fed- 
eral financial  participation.  In  1970.  the 
Federal  participation  was  8  percent.  This 
yeeur  it  will  be  (mly  7  percent  unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachuset;ts  (Mr.  Bttrkk). 

Taa  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution,  I  demand  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Flood)  there 
were — ayes  162.  noes  148. 

TSLUn  VOTS  WITH  """T^Ff 

Mr.  GEaiALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Teilws  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  BxnucK  of  Massachusetts.  n.ooD. 
Carct  of  New  York,  snd  Michkl. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  186, 
noes  201.  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 
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(Becorded  Tdler  Vote) 

AYS8— 188 


Abouresk 

Abcug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderaon. 

Oallf. 
Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Andrewa. 

N.Dak. 
Annunalo 
Aabley 
Aq>ln 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bleater 
Btngham 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Braaoo 
Brinkley 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Maaa. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
OeUer 
Chlabolm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

CoUlnani. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Danleli.IfJ. 
Danlelaon 
DavlaOa. 
Davis,  8.C. 
delaOaraa 
Delaney 
D^ums 
Denbolm 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulakl 
Eckbardt 
Bdmondaon 


AbblU 

Abemethy 

Anderson.  DL 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Aahbrook 

AvlnaU 

Baker 

Belcher 

Bell 

BetU 

Bevlll 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.G. 

BroyhULVa. 

Buchanan 

Burleaon.  Tax. 

Bymea,Wls. 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Ohappill 


Sdwards.  Calif . 

BUberg 

PaaceU 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUliamD. 
Fraaer 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
OaltflanaklB 
Oallagbar 
Oaydoa 
Olalmo 
Olbbotts 
Oonzalea 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Oreen.Oreg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
Oude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Banley 

W«nwa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Hlcka,Maas. 

Hlcka,Wash. 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jobnaon.  Calif. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Kaaen 

Kee 

Klucaynakl 

Koch 

Leggett 

Link 

McOormack 

McKay 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

Matsimaga 

MaaaoU 


Melcher 
MetcaUe 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MUls,  AA. 


Clawaon.Dal 
Cleveland 


Mink 
MltcheU 
MoUoban 
Moor  head 
Morgan 

NOES— 301 

Corner 

Collins,  Tex. 

Cbbner 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davla.WU. 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

DerwlnsU 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Dxmcan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Bd  wards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Kahleman 

Brans,  Colo. 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Foraythe 

Fountain    - 

Frellnghuysen 

ftenael 

K*y 

Fuqua 


Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedal 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

O'KonaU 

OTTeUl 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PodeU 

Prayer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Rangel 

Beea 

Held,  N.T. 

Beusa 

Rtegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Itogers 

Roncalio 

Bnawnthal 

Bostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roy 

Rimnela 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

Sarbanea 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton. 

JameaV. 
Stokea 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Tleman 
UdaU 
TTUman 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
WatU 
White 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Ooodllng 
GrUBn 
Oroes 
Orover 
Oubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanaen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Haya 

Henderaon 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kyi 

Landgreba 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Uoyd 


Long.Md. 

Poll 

8|>enoe 

Lujan 

PowaU 

Springer 

McClory 

Price,  Tex. 

Stafford 

MoOkMkey 

PurceU 

MeClure 

Qule 

J.  WUllam 

MoOolllster 

Qulllen 

Steed 

McDade 

RaUsback 

Steele 

McSwen 

R&rlck 

Stelger,  Aria. 

McFall 

field,  m. 

Stelger.Wls. 

McKevltt 

Rhodes 

StubbleHeld 

McKlxmey 

RoMnson.  Va. 

TalooU 

McMillan 

Boblaon.  N.Y. 

Taylor 

Mahon 

Terry 

Mallllard 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Thon4Mon,Ga. 

Mann 

Rotisselot 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Martin 

Ruppe 

Thane 

M«t.M»«  Calif 

.  Ruth 

Veyaey 

Mathis.aa. 

Waggonner 

Mayne 

Satterfleld 

Wamffler 

Michel 

Scherle 

Ware 

MUlar.Ohlo 

Schmlta 

Whalen 

MlIlaMd. 

HchneebeU 

Whalley 

MlnshaU 

Schwengel 

Wldnall 

Miaell 

flontt 

Monagan 

SebeUus 

WUllams 

Moaher 

Shipley 

WUson,Bob 

Myers 

Shoup 

Winn 

Natcher 

ShrlTer 

Wyatt 

NlchoU 

Slkes 

WyUe 

Passman 

Skubltz 

Patten 

Slack 

Young,  Fla. 

PeUy 

Smith.  Oallf. 

Zion 

Pettis 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Zwach 

Plmle 

Snyder 

NOT  VOTIKO— 48 

BarreU 

H6bert 

Plckla 

Blackburn 

H1111S 

Poage 

Burllson,Mo. 

WnmiwT 

Roybal 

Carter 

Hungate 

Baylor 

Clark 

Ichnrd 

Sl«k 

Conyen 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Staggera 

Dlgga 

KuykendaU 

Stephana 

Donohue 

Teague,  Calif . 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Teaaae.Tex. 

■dward8.La. 

Long.  La. 

VanDeeiim 

Each 

McOuUoch 

VanderJagt 

BrlnaTenn. 

McDonald. 

Vlgorlto 

Oazmata 

Mich. 

Whltehurst 

Gettys 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Goldwater 

Morae 

Yatron 

Orlffltha 

Nelaen 

Hastings 

Peyser 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  voted  "nay"  by  mistake.  I 
want  to  be  recorded  as  voting  "aye,"  and 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  my  vote  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

•me  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKENDICXNT  OWWtMMit  BT  KB.  TH01CP80M  OT 
OKHtGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

DXPABTlCKNTai.    MaNAOD^XNT 

omcx  roE  civn.  biqhts 
For  expenses  necessary  for  tbs  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  $10,830,000,  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $1,049,000  to  be  transferred  and 
expended  as  authorized  by  section  201  (g)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  frran  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Troxpbon  of 
Georgia: 

On  page  26.  line  25.  strike  $10330.000  and 
Btrlke  $1,048,000  and  substitute  In  lieu 
ther«of  $8381.000  and  $947,000  respectively. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  this  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  from  the  bill 
that  portion  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  which  on  page 
640.  volume  4  of  the  printed  committee 
hearings,  J.  Stanley  Pottingo-  said  would 
be  used  In  effect  to  implement  the  Swaon 
dectsioa  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


This  returns  the  budget  for  the  Office 
of  ClvU  Rights  back  to  what  it  was  last 
year. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  been 
as  interested  in  the  Swann  declsfcm  as 
have  I,  that  was  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg County  decision  by  which  the  8u- 
prone  Court  OK'd  busing  in  uder  to 
achieve  racial  balance  within  sdiocd 
districts. 

We  in  the  South  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous upheaval  in  recent  years  in  our 
school  system.  We  have  in  many  areas 
deteriorated  in  the  system  of  public  edu- 
cation in  order  to  achieve  integration, 
or  balance,  <x  whatever  you  may  wish 
tocaUlt. 

School  bonds  votes  have  been  f  alltng 
and  the  piddle  in  the  South,  and  possibly 
throughout  the  entire  Nation,  are  losing 
their  confidence  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. They  are  no  longer  in  my  area  vot- 
ing for  the  bonds  needed  actually  in 
order  to  keep  our  schools  at  the  his^  level 
we  desire  to  keep  than. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  Is 
people,  the  citizens,  are  becoming  some- 
what disturbed  that  the  sociologists  are 
using  our  school  system  for  social  ex- 
peilmentation. 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  in  equal  rights 
4tnri  equal  oiwortunlties.  I  happen  to  be 
one  Member  from  the  South  who  voted 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 

I  voted  for  equal  opportunities.  Tbat 
Is  whaX  I  believe  in.  But,  I  do  believe  we 
have  gone  too  far  when  we  are  going  to 
o(»npletely  upset  all  of  tiie  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years  and 
review  all  of  the  cases  in  the  South  to  see 
we  had  in  scbo(d  desegregation,  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  oomidy  with  the 
criteria  as  set  in  the  Swann  decision  on 
8(dKX>l  busing. 

Some  people  say  that  this  AoKUd  be 
done,  but  we  in  the  South  have  more 
integration  than  in  the  North. 

President  Nixon  stated  he  was  opposed 
to  biKlng  for  racial  balance  purposes. 
When  the  Suprane  Court  annoimced 
their  decision,  he  said: 

It  to  the  law  and  I  am  going  to  obey  tt. 

I  certainly  agree  that  It  is  the  law. 
I  happen  to  have  Introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amoidment  and  I  am  making  an 
effort  by  this  to  change  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ConsUtution  because  I  think 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  handle  it — 
through  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Wherever  the  courts  are  involved,  the 
Swaim  dedsian.  of  course,  must  be  con- 
sidered. However,  this  approximately 
$2.5  million  additional  money  is  going  to 
allow  HEW  to  go  into  areas  in  which 
there  are  not  court  cases  now  pending.  11 
there  is  a  court  case,  yes.  the  courts  must 
consider  that.  But  if  it  is  not  in  the 
courts,  we  should  not  wjprwrlate  addl- 
ticmal  money  merdy  to  review  schools 
in  this  area.  That  is  the  reasim  I  offer  the 
amendment.  It  would  return  the  appro- 
priations back  to  the  level  of  last  year. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  lunm^"^*"*'-  at  the  desk  on  this  same 
section  of  the  bill,  exoq>t  my  amendment 
woi^  strike  the  entire  apprc^prlatioD 
dealing  with  the  Office  for  Civil  Rlgi^B. 

Testifying  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Aivroprtattons  Subcommittee,  J.  Stan- 
ley EH>ttlrcer.  Director  of  the  OfBoe  for 
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Civil  Rights,  and  Aaristant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Civil  Rights,  outlined  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  sought  funding  of 
almost  $11  million  plus  addltionai  au- 
thority to  sptxiA  $1,049,000  from  social 
security  trust  funds. 

In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
ttoa,  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rlgtits  testified,  volume  4,  page  640.  that 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  we  wUl  be  focusing 
attention  on  the  foUowlng  areas  of  oi- 
foroement: 

1.  BaiMgoUatlon  wbera  neoMsary  of  Title 
VX.  voluntary  deaegregatlon  plAoa  now  In  et- 
faet  vXileh  do  not  meet  tbe  prlndplee  enttn- 
etated  by  the  Supreme  Ootxrt  In  Stoann  ▼». 
OhorMte-JireeiUeKbiirir  Boarii  of  MveatUm, 
a  landmark  decision  banded  down  on  A(»fl 
ao,  19T1. 

3.  Provide  nerieta nee  to  the  Offloe  ct  Kdu- 
oatlon  on  queetlons  of  allglblUty  and  dvll 
right*  oompUanoe  tn  admlnletenng  the  Ad- 
minlBtrstlan*a  propoeed  $1.S  blUlon  Xmer- 
geney  Sehool  Aid  Aet,  U  and  wImu  the  legla- 
laUoB  is  enacted  by  Oongraw. 

8.  Continue  the  program  at  oomidlaDoe 
reviews  of  aeho(d  dletrtots  throughout  the 
country  and  mvestlgate  caaee  of  poaelble  In- 
■ohool  discrimination,  including  alleged  dls- 
erbnlnatcry  treatnwnt  of  black  teachers. 

4.  BnCoree  the  May  35,  1970  memorandum 
aatf  Its  policies  of  non-dlacrlmlnatloa  In  dis- 
tricts with  national  origin  group  mUuvKles. 

But  most  important  to  my  people  and 
foun  was  the  explanation  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  Swann  decision.  The  Svoann 
case  was  the  latest  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  torture  liberty  by  ordering  the 
iMisIng  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  some 
mystical  and  theoretical  pnvortions  of 
racial  balance  in  public  schools.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  only  being  asked  to 
i^iprove  of  the  Suprane  Court  busing 
decision,  but  put  up  the  money  to  enforce 
that  judicial  flat. 

Without  even  commenting  on  the 
legal  gymnastics  the  Supreme  Court 
went  through  to  arrive  at  its  legislation 
of  busing  to  achieve  radal  proportions. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  any  of  my  constit- 
uents of  any  shade  or  color  who  agreed 
with  the  decision  or  indicated  that  they 
wanted  to  spend  any  of  their  hard- 
earned  tax  money  to  be  whipped  into  line 
by  additional  busing  directed  by  the  Of- 
fliee  for  CM\.  Rights.  No  one  wants  this 
busing  of  siduxdchildren.  The  parents 
and  taxpayers  are  growing  weary  of  fi- 
nancing the  destruction  of  their  com- 
munity school  systems.  What  will  they 
now  think  when  they  learn  their  social 
security  trust  funds  are  also  being  con- 
sldo^  as  funds  to  bus  their  children 
across  town  to  a  neighborhood  that  they 
dont  choose  to  live  in. 

The  cities  are  already  walling  about 
financing  woes  from  racial  experimenta- 
ttoo.  This  section  would  further  ag- 
gravate the  situation  by  requiring  the 
cities  to  finance  massive  numbers  of 
buses  and  additional  employees.  I  find 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  finance 
the  crises  that  it  would  create. 

Certainly  the  MieodMrs  of  this  body 
who  were  ao  laudatory  in  praise  of  the 
Ctvfl  Rights  Act  of  1964  recall  that  defi- 
nition (b)   of  42  UB.C.  2000  C  reads: 

Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
studsnts  to  public  sdiools  and  within  such 
sobo^e  wltlMKit  rsgaid  to  thetr  ma»  .  .  .  but 
desegregation  shall  not  mean  tlie  assignment 
of  students  to  puUlo  schools  In  order  to 
overconie  racial  Imbalance. 


This  portion  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
has  never  been  declared  unconstitution- 
al, although  the  matter  has  been  to  the 
Supreme  Court;  therefore.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  land  as  provided  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  VI: 

TUs  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  the 
U.8.  whlclb  stiaU  be  mads  In  piirstianoe 
thereof  .  .  .  shaU  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

I  also  remind  the  Bdiembers  that  In  the 
amnopriation  hearings,  the  CivU  Rights 
Director  also  announced  his  Intent  to  use 
these  funds  to  extend  the  buslxig  cono^>t 
to  higher  education,  thus,  even  denying 
to  some  odlege  students  the  right  to  seek 
his  or  her  campus. 

To  siQport  in  excess  of  $11  million  of 
which  an  undivided  portion  is  sought  to 
break  the  laws  of  the  land  is  a  breach 
of  the  oath  of  office  voluntarily  assimied 
by  each  Member  of  this  body  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution. 

To  approve  of  this  busing  i4)propria- 
tion,  knowing  in  advance  that  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  be  used  in  carrying 
out  the  de  facto  busing  laws  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  direct  contraventicm  of 
the  law  of  the  land  is  not  only  a  breach 
of  our  oath,  but  ridicules  the  existing 
laws  already  enacted. 

I  am  reminded  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Bunker  mu  analogy  on  the  "independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary"  trampling  on  the 
"independence  of  the  legislature."  If  the 
States  vaA  Congress  were  to  defy  the 
CcHistitution,  who  then  if  not  the  Su- 
preme Oxnt,  would  defend  it?  The  an- 
swer Is  most  obvious — tiie  people.  The 
people  can  get  at  legislators  who  defy  the 
bfttic  law  on  each  election  day  and  re- 
place them.  But  there  is  no  election  day 
for  the  Sioneme  Court.  The  more  serious 
dilemma  arises.  "Who  will  defend  the 
Constitution  if  the  Supreme  Cburt 
abuses  it?"  This  answer  is  obvious.  Tlie 
power  of  the  purse  rests  with  us  here  in 
Congress  to  delete  all  funding  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights  until  its  uneiected 
bureaucrats  determine  that  they  win 
obey  the  laws  of  this  legislative  body  and 
the  Constitution,  not  de  facto  laws  en- 
acted by  raw  Judicial  power.  TUs  is  the 
solemn  re^xinsiUllty  of  each  of  us  who 
believes  in  maintjtTiing  the  "independ- 
ence of  the  legislature." 

After  all.  with  the  maverick  menders 
nnw  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
i««  no  need  for  an  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

I  ur^e  8\ipport  for  this  amendment — 
for  the  Independence  of  this  legislative 
body — and  to  prevent  massive  forced 
busing  of  schocdcfaildren  this  fall. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to  this 
kind  of  amendment.  What  my  friend 
has  Just  said  was  not  to  debate  the 
appropriations  bill.  He  did  not  discuss 
its  merits.  But  he  made  a  plea,  and  not 
very  impassioned,  by  the  way,  as  they 
usually  are.  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  made  a  bad  de- 
cision. The  gentieman  does  not  like  it. 
What  is  the  matter  with  that?  Can  you 
imagine  how  many  Suprone  Court  de- 
cisions I  do  not  like?  Can  you  imagine 
how  many  you  do  not  like? 

But  to  try  to  negate  it  in  this  bill,  you 
are  fiylng  in  the  face  of  the  Cmstitution 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  what 
you  think  of  that  Court's  decision.  Un- 


der no  circumstances  could  you  support 
such  an  amendment  and  leave  the  Hall 
of  Representatives  with  a  proper  face. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Georgia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Bir. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMzmncKfT  omaiD  bt  mr.  conzaub 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Bffr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  foUows: 

DBFAanCXNTAL    MANAGXMXlfT 

For  expenses,  not  otherwUe  provided,  nec- 
essary for  departmental  management,  In- 
cluding $100,000  tat  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  H7,- 
670,000,  together  with  not  to  exceed  96.036.- 
000  to  be  transferred  and  expended  as  au- 
thorized by  section  301(g)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein;  and  not  to  exceed 
S39.000  to  be  transferred  from  "Revolving 
fund  for  certification  and  other  services," 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oonzalxz:  On 
page  37,  line  7,  after  "Deaf,"  strike  out  "M?.- 
570,000"  and  Insert  "$37,670,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  fundis  tac 
hjsw  departmental  management  by  $10 
million. 

The  committee  has  complained  that 
despite  persocmd  ceilings  imposed  by  the 
Ofllce  of  Bianagement  and  Budget,  the 
HEW  f(dks  keep  asking  for  more  peoide. 
In  other  words  the  ceiling  is  really  a  sort 
of  fioor.  and  what  seems  to  be  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  people  in  the  foureauc- 
ntcy  is  reaUy  a  minimum.  The  committee 
is  right  to  be  concerned  about  this. 

I  cannot  reconcile  that  with  the  fact 
that  the  committee  is  asking  to  «4)prove 
more  money  for  HEW  management.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  concern  is  wdl 
foimded.  we  ought  to  make  that  concern 
not  merky  known,  but  also  felt. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  apply  the 
rule  of  gross  bureaucracy  here.  There 
are  too  many  people  in  Government  who 
are  serving  mere  decorative  roles.  We 
need  more  Indians  and  fewer  chiefs. 

Today  it  takes  IS  wlu^  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Directory  Just  to  make  a 
listing  of  the  big  chiefs  of  HEW.  That 
compcu-es  to  11  ps«es  for  the  Department 
of  State,  which  we  all  know  Is  a  classic 
study  in  weighty  bureaucracy.  HEW  has 
nearly  as  many  big  wheels  as  the  Dejmrt- 
ment  of  Defense,  which  requires  20  pages 
to  list  them.  But  I  confess  they  are  not 
as  overweight  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  needs  18  pages  worth  of 
superchiefs  to  nm  their  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  vreight  of  the  HEW 
bureaucracy  is  excessive.  One  vray  to 
achieve  the  desired  increase  in  manage- 
ment e£Qclency  might  be  to  cut  the  funds 
available  to  the  managers,  so  that  they 
can  make  clear-cut  choices  between  ex- 
panding their  own  offices  and  putting 
peoide  into  the  field  to  run  programs. 
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BCy  amendment  would  reduce  the  gross 
weight  of  HEW.  and  I  b(H>e  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  an  organization  that  is  lean 
and  hungry.  They  t^  me  that  a  lean 
man  runs  faster  and  generally  enjoys 
better  health  than  a  fat  man.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  adopt  a  wdght  reducing 
program  tot  HEW. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  naturally, 
I  on>06e  such  an  amendment  This  is 
patently,  obviously  punitive.  I  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  why.  This  ruins  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Why? 
Obviously,  this  kind  of  thing  should  not 
even  be  presaited  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  cxx 
the  amendmrat  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gomzalbe)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

"Rie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HourcKLD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  voidest  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  10061)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Bducation.  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  all  amwKlmentB  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  vnte  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebUL 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  372.  nays  25,  not  voting  36. 
as  foUows: 

[Roll  No.  310] 
TEAS— 373 


Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bradcmas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown,  inch. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.O. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Catfery 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Oederberg 

CeUer 

Cbamberlam 

ChappeU 

ChlSbobn 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawaon.Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collier 

CoIllns.lU. 

Conable 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  NX 


Abbltt 

Andrews.Ala. 

Beglch 

Abemethy 

Andrews, 

Belcher 

Abouresk 

N.Dak. 

BeU 

Absug 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

A«1«m« 

Arends 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Betts 

AMp\n 

BevUl 

Anderson. 

ABplnall 

Blaggl 

Calif. 

Badlllo 

Blester 

Anderson,  m. 

Baker 

Bingham 

Anderson. 

Baring 

Blanton 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

ozvn- 
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Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  8.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaOarsa 

Delaney 

DeDums 

Denholm 

Dent 

DlAlnson 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

DuUd 

Dimcan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

■(dchardt 

Bdmondson 

■dwards.  Calif 

BQberg 

■rlenbom 

Kibleman 

■vans.  Colo. 

Evlns.Tenn. 

FasoeU 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 


Green,  Creg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
Oubser 
Oude 
Hftgsn 
Hali>em 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
HelstoSkI 
Henderson 

Hlc&s.Wash. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Etoward 

HuU 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jobnson,Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KlucsynSkl 

Koch 

Kyi 

lAndrum 

LatU 

LeggeU 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lmk 

Lloyd 

Long.Md. 

Lujan 

MoOlory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

MoColllster 

McCoimack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
.  McFaU 
McKay 
McKevlU 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


■}fntfytme 


Murphy,  ni. 
Muiphy.  N.T. 
Myers 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

CHara 

CKonskl 

OTTeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poddl 

PoS 

Powen 

Pieyei.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

BaUsbatA 

Han'ifil' 

Bangel 

Rees 

Beld.nL 

Beld.N.T. 

BetiBS 

Bbodss 

Blegle 

Bobertt 

Boblnson.Va. 

Bodlno 

Boe 

Bogers 

Bonosllo 

Booney.  N.T. 

Boonsy.Pa. 

Boeenthal 

Bostenkowikl 

Boush 

Boy 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Buth 

Ryan 

StOermam 


Madden 
Mahon 


Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

acherle 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Sehwengel 

Scott 

Ssbtilus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubtts 


Martm 
Mathlas,  Calif . 


Ford.  Gerald  B.  Matsunaga 


William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountam 
nassr 

Frellnghuysen 
Renael 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqvia 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonsalea 
Ooodllng 
Giasso 
Oiay 


Mayne 

MasBoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif . 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Aik. 
Mills.  Md. 


Mink 

Mlnshall 

MltcheU 

Mls^ 

MoUohan 


Moorbead 

Morgan 

BCorse 


.Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

^ringer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  ▼. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Arts. 
Stelger,  wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SulUvan 
Symington 
TUcott 
Tayliw 
Terry 
Tbompeon,  N.J. 


Thomson,  wis. 

Tbone 

Tteman 

Udair 

miman 

Vender  Jsgt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Waggoxmer 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 


Archer 

Aahbrook 

Bow 

Brlnklay 

Camp 

Collins.  Tes. 

Colmer 

Crane 

DSUenbaek 


Blaekbum 

BurUson.Mo. 

Osrter 

ConyscB 

Disss 

Danobns 

Dowdy 

■dwazdaLa- 

Bsch 

Gannata 

Goldwatar 

OrUBths 


Watta 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

wldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wllllama 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

CbailesH. 
Winn 
Wolff 

NATS— as 

Dennis 

DerwlnAl 

Devlne 

■dwards,  Ala. 

Flynt 

GrUBn 

Gross 

Graver 

Bsley 

NOT  VOTINO— 8« 
Hastings  Pickle 


Wright 
Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tates 

Toung.  Fla. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zabkx*! 

Zlon 

Zwach 


HaU 

Landgrebe 

Mathls.Ga. 

Bsrlck 

Boussalot  ^ 

Schmlts 

ntunpsuitC 


HMert 

Hinis  Boblson.  N.T. 

Hosmer  Saylcr 

Himgate  Stsk 

JoBsa.  Tenn.  Teague.  Oaltf . 

Kuykendall  Teague.  Tex. 

Kyros  VanDeerllfi 

Long,  La.  Vl«octto 

Mcculloch  WhttehuTBt 

Montgomery  Whltten 

Nelsen  Tatron 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  f oUowinf 
pairs: 
Mr.  BuzUson  at  lOsaouzl  nMh  Mr.  Kojtan^ 


Mr.  Ttegue  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ooldwatsr. 

Mr.  Owmate  wtth  Mr.  bob. 

Mr.  Jones  at  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Oarter. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  MontgomBry  wltti  Mr.  BimeUmtu 

Mr.  BUk.  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Itr.  Van  Oeertln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Oonysn. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  HllUa. 

Mr.  PKdde  with  Ur.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Boblson  of  New  Toilc 

Un.  OrUBths  wltti  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Teague  of  OaUfomla. 

Mr.  Whlttem  wttti  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Long  of  lionlslana. 

Mr.  Dooohue  with  Mr.  adwards  cC  Loulsl- 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reoorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taWe.  ^^^^^^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PTXX>D.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  6 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OiAiMo).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUDGET  INCREASED  TODAY 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misslm  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  [%)eaker.  I  think  the 
Ricoao  should  show  \^iat  the  House  has 
done  today. 

In  two  appropriation  biUs  that  we  have 
acted  upon,  we  have  Increased  the  budg- 
et by  $1,833  millifm. 

I  am  wondering  what  they  are  going 
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to  say  about  Inflation  now.  I  wander 
whose  responsibility  It  Is  going  to  be. 

It  Is  about  time  that  we  began  to  stoi>, 
lo(dE.  and  listen  when  it  c<Hnes  to  expoidi- 
tures  of  this  kind. 


CONFERENCE   ON   THE   PENTAOON 
PAPERS 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mir.  DOW.  liCr.  Siteaker,  yesterday  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  C(m- 
ferenoe  charged  a  group  of  Congressmen 
with  playing  politics  by  conducting  a 
conference  on  the  Pentagon  papers. 

As  chairman  of  the  conference,  I  say  It 
is  not  our  abjective  to  place  the  onus  d 
the  Vietnam  war  on  any  particular  ad- 
mlnistrattocu  Published  reports  to  that 
effect  are  iin«ii»ai«ng 

As  Members  of  Congress,  It  is  our  re- 
sponslWltty  to  look  Into  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  at  the  Pentagon. 

Our  conloence  and  its  record  will  be 
ast&a.  to  the  public.  A  wide  variety  of  au- 
thorities representing  a  gamut  of  politi- 
cal thinking  and  party  aflElliati<xi  have 
been  Invited  to  participate. 

All  Members  of  Congress,  including 
my  colleague  ttota  Illinois,  were  invited 
to  attend.  Otir  confermce  should  be 
Judged  after  it  has  been  held,  not  before. 

History  will  Judge  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers. For  U8.  it  Is  vital  to  weigh  this 
data  promptly:  draw  the  lessons  neces- 
sary to  conclude  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment now:  and  to  avoid  such  entangle- 
ments in  the  years  directly  ahead. 

I  append  a  schedule  of  the  conference 
as  planned: 

schxdvlb  ov  svxnts  dusimo  oomnxxtcx  on 

Pbmtagon  Pafkbs,  Jult  37-30 

tuxsdat,  jtti.t  37 

S141  Rftybum,  1:00  pjn.  tUI  8:30  pjn.; 
Opening  aeaalon  of  conterence  on  Pentagon 
Papers.  John  Dow,  as  chairman,  will  give 
brief  opening  remarks.  He  wlU  then  Intro- 
duce outside  participants  who  In  turn  will 
each  give  brief  statements.  Conference  wlU 
then  proceed  as  an  Informal  discussion. 
First  session  will  probably  focus  on  the 
actual  content  and  historical  slgnlflcanoe  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Participants  from  outside  the  Congress: 
Fred  Brmnfman,  Votsa  Chomsky,  Tran  Van 
IMnh,  Cynthia  Frederick,  Ernest  Omening, 
Melvln  Oiirtov,  Ngo  Vlnb  Long,  David  Marr, 
David  Truong.  Oeneral  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl. 
and  Tony  Rusao. 

3:30  pjn.  tiU  8:4B  pjn.:  Preaa  wlU  be  able 
to  question  any  parUclpants. 

WKOmSDAT,    JXTLT    9S 

1:00  pjn.  till  4:00  pjn.:  Second  session 
of  conference  will  take  place.  It  Is  expected 
that  conference  wlU  move  into  more  cur- 
rent considerations  and  will  examine  the 
impllcatlona  of  ttie  Papers  In  terms  of  pree- 
•nt  policy. 

Participants  from  outside  the  Congress: 
Robert  Anson,  Ramsey  CSark.  Tran  Van 
Dlnh,  Ernest  Omening,  Melvln  Ourtov.  Ngo 
Vlnh  Long,  David  lifarr,  Jonathan  Mlrskey, 
Bishop  Paul  Moore. 

4:00  pjn.  til  4:15  pan.:  Press  wUl  be  able  to 
question  any  participants. 

THXriSDAT,   3\n.T   IS 

1:00  pjn.  tm  4:00  pjn.:  Final  seaalon  of 
ocmference.  Focus  will  probably  be  on  the 
preeent  and  future  course  of  our  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia,  with  discussion  touching 


on  such  points  as  the  coming  Vleitnameae 
elections,  the  Presidential  trip  to  China  and 
the  sevvn-polnt  peace  proposal  in  Paris. 

Participants  from  outside  the  Congress: 
Robert  Anson,  ifelvln  Ourtov,  Mortimer 
Halperln,  Ngo  Vlnh  Long,  Don  Luce,  David 
Marr,  Jonathan  Mlrskey,  Marcus  Raskin. 

4:00  p.m.  till  4:30  p.m.:  Outside  partici- 
pants will  be  free  to  answer  any  questions 
from  press. 

FUDAT,   JtTLT    30 

10:00  ajn.:  The  seventeen  Congressional 
sponsors  will  hold  a  press  conference  to  talk 
about  what  Uiey  consider  to  be  the  results 
of  the  three-day  conference. 

(NoTx. — ^Ust  of  outside  participants  is 
subject  to  additions  or  deletions.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  g^itleman  in  the  well 
here  and  now  publicly  r^Tudlate  the 
agenda  for  July  7  which  was  puUlshed 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  25? 

Mr.  DOW.  That  was  hearsay,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentlonan  from  Illinois  here 
and  now,  and  I  never  saw  it  before  it  i^>- 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  PENTAGON 
PAPERS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  I^peaker,  yesterday,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ahdehson) 
took  the  floor  to  accuse  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  sponsoring  this  week's  coa- 
ference  on  tiie  Pentagon  papers  of  "piay- 
Ing  politics  vrlth  the  war"  and  "plotting 
to  undermine  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies  and  force  acceptance  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  peace  proposal — cUl  for  narrow 
partisan  purposes." 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
minoia  (Mr.  Anderson)  are  both  a  gross 
misstatement  as  to  Uie  purpose  of  our 
conference  and  a  personal  affront  to 
those  Members  of  the  House  sponscning 
it. 

The  value  of  history  Is  as  a  teacher.  By 
evaluating  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we  may 
know  a  little  more  about  the  presoit  and 
the  future.  The  Pentagcm  papers  present 
us  with  that  kind  of  opportunity.  The 
Mght  they  shed  on  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
this  Nation's  involvement  in  It,  may  well 
serve  to  aid  us  in  imderstanding  the  pres- 
ent course  of  that  conflict  and  help  us  to 
resolve  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  well  knows 
of  my  personal  opposition  to  American 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  from 
the  very  beginning  of  that  conflict  under 
a  President  of  my  own  party.  He  knows 
that  I  have  cast  my  vote  against  every 
appropriation  to  sustain  that  conflict  and 
have  supported  every  effort  to  bring  it  to 
an  end.  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  contem- 
plates a  continued  American  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia  to  prop  up  the  repressive 
Saigon  regime.  This  is  basically  a  con- 
tinuation of  past  policy. 

The  seven  point  proposal  at  Paris  offers 
an  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
by  setting  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal  and 


the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

I  urge  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to 
J(rin  me  in  calling  upon  the  President  to 
Instruct  our  negotiators  in  Paris  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  on  the  seven  points. 

That  is  the  way  to  forge  a  lasting  peace 
rather  than  engage  in  partisan  attacks 
upon  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
revelations  of  the  Pentagon  papers  may 
help  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  poUcy. 


AGENDA  FOR  A  MEETING  ON  JtJLY  7 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  never  been  my  practice  in 
the  10  years  I  have  served  in  this  body 
to  impugn  the  personal  integrity  of  any 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dow),  assures  me.  as  he  did  a  minute 
ago,  that  he  never  saw  the  published 
agenda  that  appeared  in  the  press  of 
July  25,  I  certainly  am  willing  to  accept 
his  word. 

I  would  repeat,  however,  certain 
quotes — and  it  does  appear  in  quotation 
marks — from  the  agenda  for  the  meeting 
of  this  group  on  the  7th  of  July,  which 
made  it  clear  that  the  purpose  was  to 
undermine  the  present  policies  of  the 
administration  and  to  obtain  a  demo- 
cratically sponsored  action  forcing  the 
acceptance  of  the  Vietcong  proposal. 

This  Is  what  I  wanted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  If  the  gentlemen 
in  that  group  now  want  to  repudiate 
that  agenda,  I  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  have  them  do  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  heard  me 
a  minute  ago,  I  said  it  is  time  to  change 
the  present  poUcy  of  this  administration, 
time  for  this  administration  to  start  ne- 
gotiating seriously  on  the  seven  points 
at  Paris.  I  again  urge  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  to  Join  me 
in  calling  upon  the  President  to  do  so. 


CATCHINO  rJP  WITH  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  VOLUNTARY  TRADE 
RESTRAINTS 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  I  took  occasion  to  note  in 
the  RxcosD  the  administration's  latest 
public  relations  flip-flop.  This  instance 
happened  to  relate  to  the  role  which  our 
distinguished  Ways  and  Means  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mn.Ls) ,  has  played  In  paving  the  way  for 
voluntary  export  agreements  on  textiles 
by  the  Japanese  and  on  shoe  exports  by 
the  Italians. 

On  textiles  the  administration  feigned 
surprise  whUe  doing  a  not-too-discrete 
slow  bum  by  being   upstaged  by  Mr. 
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Mnxs  after  its  bureaucratic  legions  had 
fumbled  their  lines  and  enhance.  On 
shoes,  the  administration,  through  one 
of  its  public  rdations  second  stringers, 
tried  to  claim  all  the  credit  when,  once 
again,  our  chairman  had  moved  ahead  to 
open  the  door  for  a  voluntary  agreement 
which  was  taken  by  the  Italians,  not 
negotiated  by  the  administration.  The 
next  day,  however,  the  tune  was  changed. 

This  lat^  public  relations  flip-flop  has 
been  noted  and  appropriately  commented 
upon  in  the  July  23, 1971,  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  in  an  editorial  aitlUed  "Mr. 
Mills  Seems  To  Give  White  House  Bad 
Dreams." 

Itc.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration  would  learn  to  tread  a  bit 
more  lightly  in  the  future.  It  is  all  right 
to  whistle  when  you  walk  by  the  ceme- 
tery but,  in  the  words  of  the  venerable 
Satchel  Paige: 

Dont  look  back  'cause  they  might  be  gain- 
ing on  you. 

As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the 
administration  has  been  caught  on  this 
one.  I  insert  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
editorial  in  the  Rzcord  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues. 

Ms.  Mills  Seems  To  Oivx  Whtix  Hotmx 
Bad  Dreaus 

The  Nixon  admlnlBtration's  nightmare 
must  be  that  it  will  wake  up  some  morning 
and  and  that  Rep.  WUbur  Mills  has  single- 
handedly  settled  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  has  to  be  such  a  reciirring  nightmare  to 
explain  the  administration's  strange  and 
transparent  elephant  walk  in  pubic  relations 
when  Mr.  Mills  hands  it  a  victory  on  a  silver 
platter. 

Earlier  this  year,  and  after  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration had  made  a  game  of  charades  of 
Its  effort  to  come  to  some  agreement  with 
J^>an  on  textiles.  Congressman  Mills  stepped 
in  and  persuaded  Japan  to  accept  voluntary 
restrictions  on  synthetic  and  wool  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  UB. 

The  White  House  reacted  as  if  somebody 
had  purloined  all  its  comic  books.  It  went 
into  its  elephant  walk  and  before  it  was  done 
everybody  was  chuckling  at  what  was  ob- 
vious: Mr.  Mills  had  easily  pulled  off  what  it 
had  been  trying  to  convince  everybody  was 
a  near  Impossibility. 

Last  week  there  came  another  piece  of  ex- 
ceedingly good  news — and  quite  favorable  to 
the  White  House:  voluntary  restraints  by 
Italy  upon  Its  shoe  exports  to  the  TJS.  The 
news  brought  cheers  from  the  domestic  foot- 
wear indxistry  and  from  organized  labor  and 
others  who  fear  the  tide  of  imports  is 
threatening  domestic  industry. 

Instead  of  making  a  forthright  and  candid 
announcement  of  the  news  and  giving  credit 
where  credit  was  due,  the  White  House  in- 
stead invited  selected  reporters  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert Klein's  office  where  they  were  given  a 
"background  briefing"  on  the  good  news 
about  Italy's  export  decision. 

The  same  day  In  a  speech  before  a  confer- 
ence of  organized  labor,  dealing  with  the  job 
problem,  Mr.  Mills  pointed  out  Japan's  vol- 
untary restrictions  on  textiles.  And,  In  an 
aside  that  was  neither  boastful  nor  an  at- 
tempt to  claim  credit,  he  said  he  had  helped 
arrange  a  similar  limitation  on  Italian  foot- 
wear. 

Asked  later  by  a  newsman  to  amplify,  he 
aaid  he  bad  been  approached  by  VS.  firms  to 
try  to  arrange  such  a  deal,  found  it  possible 
through  Italian  sources  and  then  turned  It 
over  to  the  White  House. 

Suddenly,  the  White  House  went  sUent.  It 
taadnt  mentioned  Mr.  Mills'  role  at  all.  The 


next  day  another  "news  leak"  conference  was 
called,  then  canceled.  But  "unofficial  sources" 
were  scrambling  around  trying  to  get  over 
the  Idea  that  the  shoe  import  restriction 
really  was  the  result  of  long  and  hard  bar- 
gaining by  the  administration's  man  In 
Rome. 

The  White  House  stlU  doesnt  want  to  ad- 
mit Mr.  MUla  was  helpful,  but  it  also  doesnt 
want  to  antagonize  him,  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  holds  in  his  hand  the  future  of  a 
great  deal  of  Nixon  administration  legisla- 
tion. It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  the 
White  House  to  have  given  Mr.  Mills  credit, 
announced  the  news  and  had  a  victory.  In- 
stead it  appeared  both  Inept  and  ungratefuL 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WITH  $235 
MILLION? 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks  ago 
the  Congress  eliminated  funds  In  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  to  continue 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port prototype.  The  particular  sum  In- 
volved was  $235  million. 

Now  I  am  not  entirely  sure  what  hap- 
pens to  a  sum  this  large  which  has  been 
deleted  but  I  would  hope  that  it  means 
we  have  $235  mllUon  to  apply  for  critical 
pubUc  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  part  of 
these  funds,  which  was  to  have  gone  to 
aid  one  form  of  transportation,  can  now 
be  ai^lied  to  another — specifically  as- 
sistance to  cities  to  develc^  urban  mass 
transportation.  Anyone  who  commutes 
within  any  metropolitan  area  in  this 
coimtry  is  familiar  with  the  detrimental 
effects  on  our  environment  and  to  our 
health  brought  about  by  heavy  automo- 
bile traffic. 

Cities  are  desperately  attempting  to 
develop  alternative  means  of  intercity 
and  intracity  transportation  and,  we  all 
know,  alternative  mesms  means  money. 

I  have  accordingly  Introduced  a  res- 
olution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
372,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  include  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  an  addi- 
tional $235  million  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation and  public  housing  to  replace 
his  original  budget  request  of  that 
amount  for  the  supersonic  transport. 

It  seems  like  such  a  logical  step  to  take; 
a  step  which  was  suggested  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  ^Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Milton  J.  Shapp. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Uie 
present  administration  has  withheld,  un- 
constitutionally I  might  add,  more  than 
$12  billion  appropriated  by  this  Congress 
for  urban,  health,  tmd  education  pro- 
grams. Of  this  fantastic  sum  in  appro- 
priated moneys — the  administration  is 
not  known  for  its  lack  of  temerity — are 
some  $200  million  which  were  to  go  to  ur- 
ban mass  transit  and  $973  million  for 
public  housing  purposes. 

These  funds  were  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated because  they  were  necessary. 
They  were  necessary  many  months  ago 
and  yet  remain  unspent.  The  additional 
funds  of  which  I  speak,  the  $235  million, 
can  be  applied  to  meet  p>art  of  the  need 
for  new  public  housing  starts  and  public 
transportatian  above  and  beyond  the 
$12  billion  ar^ropriated  by  the  Congress. 


It  aivesu's  that  the  administration  Is 
suggesting  that  we  just  sit  back  and  wait 
for  some  politically  advantageous  time 
for  it  to  release  the  $12  blUlon.  I.  for  one, 
do  not  Intend  to  respond  to  such  Imperi- 
ous suggestions  nor  do  I  propose  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  myopic  affliction  af- 
fecting the  administration's  domestic 
economists. 


ANOTHER  FINANCIAL  CON<3LOM- 
ERATE  IN  TROUBLE? 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remain  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress this  we^  and  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  has  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  debating  the  President's  request 
to  give  about  $250  mllUon  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  Lockheed  Corp.  The 
news  media  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion also  wants  to  add  to  the  Lockheed 
"bailout"  about  $1.75  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  help  industrial  mis- 
guided financial  conglomerates  who  have 
been  having  a  field  day  Juggling  Gov- 
ernment and  defense  contracts  in  recent 
years. 

I  am  including  with  my  remaito  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  James  N. 
Anogianakis,  of  4510  East  10th  Avenue, 
Gary,  Ind..  regarding  the  financial 
manipulations  of  Gulf  &  Western  Indus- 
trial Products  Co.,  who  has  also  been 
having  a  field  day  with  Government  con- 
tracts. Mr.  Anogianakis  is  one  of  the 
officers  of  Local  1231,  International 
Brotherhood,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Black- 
smiths, Forgers,  and  Helpers.  I  am  asking 
the  Defense  Department  to  give  me  a 
complete  report  on  why  the  Gary  plant 
of  Taylor  Forge,  a  defense  production 
industry  under  the  control  of  this  com- 
pany, has  been  one  of  the  10  other 
companies  which  the  Gulf  k  Western 
has  accumulated  in  their  corporate  con- 
glomeration and  are  now  in  financial 
difficulties.  Maybe  if  Congress  follows  the 
administration's  recommendation  on 
Lockheed,  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
"bail  out"  the  officials  of  the  Gulf  k 
Western  conglomerate  and,  who  knows? 
Maybe  others. 

The  letter  follows: 

Oaxt,    Ikd. 

July  21, 1971. 

Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden:  I  have  put  off  writ- 
ing to  you  the  past  several  weeks  in  hopes 
of  seeing  you  personally  while  in  Oary,  but 
since  this  has  not  come  about  I  am  putting 
It  In  writing. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Oulf  &  Western  had 
decided  to  dose  the  Oary  plant  of  Taylor 
Forge  and  we,  members  of  Local  1231,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood,  Iron  Shop  Builders, 
pi^n»fci»m!t.yi«,  Forgers  &  Helpers,  were  dis- 
tiirbed  very  much.  It  is  not  only  the  closing 
of  this  plant,  1^  which  we  are  employed, 
but  also  the  closing  of  ten  (10)  other  plants 
which,  put  together,  has  a  very  disturbing 
effect  on  the  National   Kconomy. 

Why  does  the  Government  allow  conglom- 
erates such  as  Oulf  St  Western  to  buy  up  a 
number  of  small  plants  then  after  operating 
them  for  a  year  or  so  close  them? 

This  evening  we  were  Informed  that  the 
Bargaining  Committee  had  a  meeting  with 
company  ofllcials  for  tomorrow,  but  was  can- 
celed due  to  the  company  officials  having 
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m  m0«clii«  with  the  Air  Foroe.  The  hAinm«n, 
boring  rnUIa.  hMt  treat  txxroMom  (about  1 
year  trfd) ,  rotary  fumacee,  etc.  are  all  i>ra|>- 
erty  of  the  Air  Force,  and  we  teel  that  thla 
conglomerate  baa  been  maMng  money  with 
our  money  (as  taxpayers)  and  now  they 
tell  ua  "We  are  not  malring  enough  money 
so  we  are  closing  your  plant."  I  feel  that 
such  an  organisation  does  not  deserve  ncr 
does  It  merit  to  have  another  Ooremment 
contract.  In  the  speech  that  the  plant  man- 
ager of  the  Cicero  plant  gave  his  workers 
he  stated  that  they  were  quoting  on  an 
order  with  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission 
whitti  would  total  $4,000,000  over  the  next 
2  <^  3  yean,  they  are  also  quoting  on  6 
mllllMi  dollars  worth  of  business  for  the 
SUent  Sub  Program  and  In  view  of  their 
Inability  to  properly  maintain  and  operate 
the  other  plants  that  they  have  swallowed 
up  they  should  not  be  considered  for  this 
vital  Government  wwk.  Why????????  They 
acquired  the  Oary  Plant  of  Taylor  Forge 
with  all  of  this  Government  equipment  and 
they  cant  make  It  go,  how  can  they  prop- 
erly supply  the  above  two  proJeotaTTfftff? 
In  going  back  to  the  closing  of  plants  her* 
they  are: 

I.  Bay  Casting  In  BoUand,  Michigan. 

a.  K.  W.  Bliss  Company's  foundry  In  Hast- 
ings, Michigan, 

3.  ScoU's  Inc.  In  HQUand,  Michigan. 

4.  Chase  Maniifacturlng  Company  In  Dou- 
glas, Michigan. 

5.  Grand  Baplds  Brass  Plant  of  the  Cran^)- 
ton  Division. 

6.  Good  Boads  Machinery  Dlv.  of  the  B.  W. 
BUss  Company  In  Minerva,  Ohio. 

7.  Michigan  PUtlng  of  Detroit. 

8.  Furniture  City  Plating  of  Grand  R^lds. 
8.  Industrial  Products  at  Grand  Rapids. 
10.  Kamls  Knglneerlng  In  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Taylor  Foige,  In  Gary,  Indiana. 

The  above  pl^ts  are  part  of  the  Gulf  ft 
Western  Industrial  Products  Company  alone 
and  do  not  Include  other  plant  cloalngB  which 
have  recently  taken  place  In  other  Gulf  ft 
Western  Groups. 

They  built  a  3  million  dollar  l*X>  Sc  ofDce 
building  and  an  Etch  house  which  will  make 
for  a  substantial  tax  write  off,  which  should 
be  looked  Into. 

Mr.  Madden,  In  cloelng,  I  and  many  of  our 
local  1331  members  who  have  read  this  letter, 
hope  that  you  can  take  some  action  directly 
or  Indirectly  that  something  can  be  done  with 
these  GIANT  CXTTOPUS'  that  have  been  con- 
doned by  the  Government  up  to  now.  Would 
like  to  have  you  come,  if  possible,  to  our 
next  scheduled  union  meeting,  on  Sunday, 
Aiigust  8,  1971  at  the  Union  hall  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  8th  and  Massachusetts. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JaMXS  N.  AMOGIAMAXn. 


UNFULFILLED  PROMISES:  HOUSING 
FOR  MIGRANT  FARMWORKERS 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  glveai 
permisslan  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a 
program  designed  to  benefit  migrant 
farmworkers,  but  which  Is  falling  to 
achieve  its  objectives. 

An  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  established  in  1961  a  program  of 
Insured  loans  at  5  i>ercent  Interest  for 
farmers,  asaodatloos  of  farmers,  ncm- 
proflt  wganlzaUons,  and  States  and  their 
subdivisions  for  the  construction  or  re- 
pair of  housing  for  seasonal  and  migrant 
farmworkers  and  their  families. 

In  1965  Congress  provided  for  grants 
to  States  and  their  subdivislcos  and  to 


nonprofit  organizations  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  rental  housing  for 
farmwoxicers. 

Through  June  1971,  $32.1  million — 
$17.6  million  in  loans  and  $14.5  million 
in  grants — has  been  obligated.  This  rep- 
resents approximately  25  percent  of  the 
available  loan  funds  and  70  percent  ctf 
the  available  grant  funds.  Since  the 
funding  for  the  program  has  been  run- 
ning at  little  more  than  20  percent  of 
authorized  levels,  these  data  indicate  the 
program  has  not  been  particularly  well- 
implemented  by  FMHA. 

This  can  be  seen  in  another  way. 
Through  June  1971,  only  about  200  of 
an  estimated  550  applicaticHis  for  loans 
and  grants  had  been  anxroved.  The 
funded  projects  have  provided  about 
4,000  units  to  house  families  and  Just 
over  3,300  to  house  individual  farm- 
workers. According  to  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Alliance,  this  meets  about  2  percent 
of  the  need  for  farm  labor  housing. 

Sizteea  organizations — six  private, 
nonprofit  organizatlans,  and  10  public 
housing  authorities — received  grants  be- 
tween 1965  and  early  1970.  Only  three 
received  the  maximum  allowable  grant — 
two-thirds  of  the  project  cost — and  only 
two  others  received  over  50  percoit.  The 
decision  largely  to  limit  grants  of  50  per- 
cent resulted  from  FliCHA's  deference  to 
the  stated  wishes  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

This  policy  has  meant  higher  rents  to 
the  tenants  of  housing  built  with  FMHA 
grants.  The  Rural  Housing  Allismce 
places  the  average  rent  at  over  $50  i>er 
month  plus  utilities  and  reports  at  least 
one  project  that  rents  at  $65  per  month 
plus  utilities. 

The  case  of  Florida  illustrates  how  in- 
effective this  housing  program  has  beoi 
since  its  Inception  10  years  ago.  Florida 
received  more  FMELA  money  than  any 
other  State — $14  million  or  51  percent  of 
all  loans  and  grants  made  between  1961 
and  1970.  This  resulted  In  2,000  family 
units — about  50  percent  of  the  nation- 
wide total. 

Yet,  housing  for  seasonal  and  migrant 
farmwoiicers  in  Florida  remains  totally 
inadequate.  The  State  health  depart- 
ment sasrs  40  percent  of  406  private  farm 
labor  camps  housing  30,000  seasonal 
workers  are  unacceptable  under  the 
State  code.  The  Florida  State  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  reports  332,403 
substandard  houses  in  the  State  and  17 
counties  where  substandard  housing 
comprises  40  percent  of  all  housing. 

An  independent  survey  of  9,000  Horida 
migrants  conducted  by  a  University  of 
Miami  professor  drew  the  following  pro- 
file of  migrant  housing  facilities  in  nor- 
ida:  5  percent  had  no  electricity;  31  per- 
cent had  no  working  sink;  18  percent 
had  no  screens;  41  percent  had  no  func- 
tioning toilet;  and  42  percent  had  no 
shower  or  tub. 

The  study  found  the  average  migrant 
family  had  five  members  and  lived  in  a 
three-room  unit. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  program  of  farm 
labor  housing  grants  and  loans  is  not 
working.  Only  $1.2  million  was  obligated 
in  all  of  fiscal  1971,  five  grants  totaling 
$736,000  and  13  loans  for  a  total  of 
$474,000. 


Unfortunatdy  the  inrogram  enjoys 
low  priority— its  operation  represents 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
agency's  expenditures — and  FMHA  la 
imderstalTed  to  handle  the  program.  The 
FMHA  limits  program  eligibility  to  pub- 
lic bodies,  ignortaig  its  statutory  author- 
1^  for  grants  to  broad-based  nonprofit 
organizations.  Moreover,  the  appUeation 
process  Is  unneceasarily  lengthy  and 
complex  and  the  grants  are  made  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  without  adequate  knowledge 
of  need,  llie  power  Ues  with  local  coun- 
ty officials  as  well  as  local  Individuals  and 
organizatlans,  and  farmworkers  are  ef> 
fectlvely  excluded  from  the  process. 

A  very  signiflcant  problem  with  the 
program  is  that  the  subsidy  is  not  deep 
enough  to  make  it  attractive  or  worth- 
while. Congress  recently  lowered  the 
interest  rate  to  1  percent  and  increased 
the  allowable  grant  to  90  percent  of 
project  cost  in  hopes  of  stimulating 
greater  use  of  the  program  by  growers 
and  grower  organizations.  Congress  must 
recognize,  however,  that  the  terms  upon 
which  funds  are  available  coupled  with 
the  necessity  of  local  Initiative  means 
that  bousing  is  unlikely  to  be  provided 
for  migrant  farmworkers  who  are  dif- 
ferent culturally  and  ethnically  from  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  not  lived 
up  to  its  potential  and  that  has  raised 
false  hopes  and  expectations  among  mi- 
grant farmworkers.  Before  we  start  add- 
ing new  programs  to  old  ones,  let  us 
make  old  ones  effective. 

Let  us  get  the  necessary  data  to  make 
realistic  funding  decisions;  let  us  staff 
the  FMHA  so  that  it  will  have  the  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  actively  and  aggres- 
sivdy  the  program  goals;  let  us  require 
that  truly  broad-based  private  bodies 
which  include  migrant  farmworkers  be 
eligible  to  build  or  repair  housing  for 
migrants;  and  let  us  face  the  possibility 
of  a  still  deeper  Federal  subsidy  if  ade- 
quate housing  for  farmworkers  Lb  to  be- 
come a  reality. 


RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Joined  my  colleague  from  Georgia,  Con- 
gressman Phil  LAMSBxnt ,  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  name  the  Trotters  Shoals  project 
the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  B.  Russell 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Savannah  River.  Senator 
Russell  was  bom,  reared  and  lived — 
throughout  his  lifetime — ^in  the  area  of 
this  great  river.  The  Savannah  River  has 
one  of  the  largest  annual  flow  of  water  of 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  is  fed 
by  the  highest  annual  rainfall  in  eastern 
North  America.  Senator  Russell  realized 
early  the  urgency  of  harnessing  and  util- 
izing this  tremendous  natural  resource 
of  pure  mountain  water  for  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  Southeast.  He 
had  a  passion  for  preserving  this  water 
for  future  generations. 
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Senator  Russell  supported  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  with  subsequent  vp- 
proval  and  construction  of  Clark  HiU 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  one  of  the  largest 
man-made  lakes  in  the  world.  He  also 
supported  construction  of  Hartwell  Dam 
further  upstream,  and  when  construction 
of  HartweU  Dam  was  halted  by  President 
Eismhower,  Senator  Russell  played  a  key 
role  In  assisting  the  late  Paul  Brown  and 
me  in  working  out  an  arrangonent  to 
build  protecting  dams  and  canals  at 
Clemson  so  that  work  could  be  resumed. 

Later,  when  further  development  of 
the  Savannah  River  was  hopelessly 
deadlocked  in  controversy,  Senator  Rus- 
sell and  my  colleagues  Congressmen 
Landrum  and  Stephens  sui^Torted  the 
compromise  I  offered  which  authorized 
a  dam  at  Trotters  Shoals  and  a  Duke 
Power  Co.  dam  at  Middleton  Shoals.  This 
compromise  arrangement  made  possible 
the  fabulous  Duke  Keowee-Toxaway 
project  in  South  Carolina  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Savannah. 

Approval  of  Trotters  Shoals  was  espe- 
cially due  to  the  perseverance,  persist- 
ence, and  determination  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell. I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  more 
aware  of  this  fact  than  I  am  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. All  of  the  entire  Nation  and  in- 
deed the  Free  World  Is  aware  of  Senator 
Russell's  statesmanship,  leadership,  and 
skill  as  a  parliamentarian.  They  Icnow  of 
his  contributions  to  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  constitutional  government.  I 
can  testify  today  to  his  devotion  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  area, 
once  referred  to  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  the  "Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem."  That  area  today,  due 
in  no  small  part  to  Senator  Russell,  is 
the  Nation's  No.  1  area  of  (H>portunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  timely,  fitting,  and 
proper  that  the  new  project  at  Trotters 
Shoals  be  named  "Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Reservoir"  in  honor  of  this 
great  and  good  mAn— one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  in  the  modem  history  of 
the  world. 

SENIOR  CmZENS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gi- 
Amo) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
KAN)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Fleming  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  has  reported  that  transporta- 
tion ranks  second  only  to  nutriticm  as 
being  the  most  important  need  of  senior 
citizens.  In  an  effort  to  relieve  that  need. 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  today 
which  would  allow  elderly  persons  65 
and  older  to  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  half  fare  during  non-peak  pe- 
riods. 

There  are  currently  more  than  20  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  in  the  United  States 
who  are  physically  and  financially  less 
mobile  and  who  need  public  transporta- 
tion more  than  any  other  age  group.  Only 
1  percent  of  those  Americans  over  age 
65  crossed  a  State  line  last  year.  While 
the  majority  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
being  forced  to  remain  at  home  on  fixed 


incomes  as  transportation  fares  con- 
tinue to  rise,  our  transportation  industry 
continues  to  falter. 

The  major  airlines,  operating  with 
load  factors  of  less  than  50  percent  are 
experiencing  massive  layoffs  and  expect 
to  lose  between  $150  and  $200  million  In 
profits  this  year  if  traffic  does  not  pick 
UP  before  the  year  ends.  Senior  citizens 
make  up  only  5  percent  of  the  airlinee' 
custcnners. 

The  railroads  which  have  recmtly 
come  under  Federal  control  are  operat- 
ing at  only  60-65  percent  of  their  max- 
imum capacity.  Though  senior  citizens 
have  expressed  a  preference  for  travel- 
ing by  rail,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion figures  show  that  the  elderly  ac- 
count for  only  4  percent  of  the  tickets 
sold  in  the  northeast  and  southern  cor- 
ridors and  rail  service  continues  to  be 
decreased. 

The  airlines  currently  offer  discounts 
of  33  to  50  percent  to  young  passengers 
between  12  and  22  encouraging  young 
people  to  get  into  the  habit  of  flying. 
There  are  also  special  rates  for  service- 
men, clergy  and  families  but  nothing  for 
the  elderly. 

On  our  Nation's  railroads  and  buslines 
the  blind  and  handicapped  travel  at  re- 
duced rates  as  do  their  attendants.  But 
again  there  are  no  allowances  made  for 
the  elderly. 

Aiming  directly  at  the  person  who  has 
never  fiown,  Continental  Airlines  offered 
rides  for  $10  on  selected  routes  during 
the  month  of  May.  Under  the  program 
a  would-be  traveler  did  not  know  imtil 
24  hours  before  the  flight  where  he  wan 
going.  All  he  knew  was  that  it  would  not 
be  more  than  1^  hours  away  and  that 
he  would  have  to  return  on  the  next 
filght  that  returned  to  his  home  base. 
Continental  carried  23,559  passengers 
during  the  month,  63  percent  of  which 
had  never  fiown  before. 

Another  example  of  the  airlines'  at- 
tempt to  recrtiit  business  is  Eastern  Air- 
lines' adoption  of  a  new  kind  of  travel 
called  leisure  class.  Rather  than  fiying 
either  coach  or  first  class,  a  passenger 
can  chooae  to  fly  leisure  class  which  is 
similar  to  flying  on  a  stand-by  basis.  A 
leisure  class  passenger  must  wait  to  board 
the  idane  until  the  regular  paying  pas- 
sengers have  boarded  and  then  he  will  be 
seated  if  there  are  vacant  seats  remain- 
ing. If  first  class  seats  are  vi^amt.  the 
leisure  class  pcusenger  can  fly  flrst  class 
at  coach  fares.  If  the  plane  is  completely 
fllled,  the  leisure  class  passenger  must 
then  wait  to  take  the  next  plane  but  is 
allowed  to  fly  free  of  charge.  AcconUng 
to  Eastern's  advertisement  In  today's 
New  Yortc  Times,  Eastem  would  rattier 
fly  you  free  than  with  anpt7  seats. 

As  this  type  of  promotion  indicates, 
there  is  not  a  carrier  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  which  could  not  use  the 
extra  business  my  bill  would  stimulate.  I 
suspect  that  substantial  fare  reductions 
could  be  successful  in  encouraging  the 
elderly  to  travel  more  often  and  could  be 
significant  in  relieving  the  loneliness  of 
old  age  by  allowing  the  elderly  a  greater 
opportunity  to  visit  both  family  and 
friends.  AiH>roxlmate]y  one-fourth  of  our 
senior  citiaens  are  living  below  the  pov- 
erty levti  and  do  not  have  the  means 


to  travel  but  there  are  stUl  6<Hne  15  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  which  my  bill  could 
benefit  direct^ — a  sizable  market  which 
remains  virtually  untapped  by  the  trans- 
portation Industry. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, elderly  persons,  65  and  older,  would 
be  allowed  to  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce on  planes,  buses,  and  trains  during 
nonpeak  hours  for  half-fare.  UnUke  the 
present  system  of  airline  youth  fares, 
senior  citizois  would  be  able  to  make 
reserved  seat  reservations  and  would  not 
be  required  to  travel  spcu%  available. 

Should  a  carrier  be  able  to  show  that 
it  incurred  an  economic  loss  during  any 
calendar  year,  because  of  tlie  reductions 
offered  to  senior  citizens,  the  carrier  will 
be  able  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  financial  assistance.  The  Fed- 
eral agency  responsible  for  tariffs  of  the 
carrier  involved  would  be  authorized  to 
repay  the  carrier  for  his  loss  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  q?ecified  within 
the  bill. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Transportation  Act  is 
which  would  give  preferoice  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  bodies 
whose  mass  transit  systems  adopt  these 
specially  reduced  rates  during  nonrush 
hour.  Under  this  provision,  a  city  which 
provides  bus  service  at  half -fare  for  tiie 
elderly  would  receive  financial  assistance 
imder  the  Urban  Mass  Tranqjortation 
Act  before  a  city  which  does  not  provide 
the  same  reduced  fare  service. 

Though  there  are  important  efforts 
being  made  in  Congress  to  reUeve  tbe 
financial  plight  of  our  senior  citizens 
through  reforms  in  our  social  security, 
tax,  and  medicare  programs,  I  believe  the 
enactment  of  the  Senior  Cltizois  Trans- 
portation Act  will  be  a  significant  step 
toward  reassuring  our  senior  citizens 
that  they  truly  are  not  the  "forgottoi 
Americans." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
am  glad  to  have  tills  opportiuity  to  Join 
our  colleague,  Jnc  C^orxan,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Senior  Citizens  TrarnvxHtation 
Act. 

As  Mr.  CoRKAN  has  pointed  out,  the  bill 
would  cut  rates  for  interstate  travel  t^ 
persons  65  and  over,  and  also  would  as- 
sign preferential  status,  in  the  aUocation 
of  Federal  aid.  to  State  and  local  transit 
authorities  which  have  pioneered  in  re- 
ducing fares  for  the  elderly. 

In  my  home  area,  the  publicly  owned 
San  Diego  Transit  Corp.,  established  qie- 
cial  rates  4  years  ago  for  senior  citiaens 
riding  its  buses,  and  would,  under  this 
proposal,  probably  qualify  for  UTban 
Mass  Tranqx>rtation  aid  ahead  of  sys- 
tems which  have  not  cut  rates  t<a  tbe 
elderly. 

In  San  Diego,  wchuoi  62  and  over  and 
men  who  are  at  least  65  can  ride  any- 
where for  25  coats  during  nonrush  hoars. 
Other  passengers  pay  a  minimum  of  40 
cents  for  the  first  two  zones  plus  10  cents 
for  each  additional  zone. 

Last  mcHith.  110,257  of  the  1,006,353 
passengers  using  tbe  San  Diego  system 
were  senior  citizens  traveling  at  the  qje- 
dal  rate.  The  reduced  fares  thus  account 
for  more  than  10  percent  of  all  fares,  a 
remarkable  proportion  particularly  when 
it  is  remeiid3ered  that  the  reduced  rates 
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are  not  available  during  the  peak  periods 
of  6  to  9  ajn.  and  3  to  6  pjn. 

I  am  delighted  this  program  has  proven 
so  successful,  and  happy  to  support  this 
bill  which  would  reoo^ilze  the  special 
effort  made  by  companies  such  as  San 
Diego  Transit. 

Likewise.  I  «4>];^ud  the  features  of  the 
legislation  that  would  cut  in  half  the 
costs  of  interstate  travel  by  the  seniors 
on  board  trains  and  airliners,  as  well  as 
buses. 

These  provisions  are  practlcid  as  well 
as  humane.  For  in  addition  to  giving 
many  more  of  our  senior  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  travel,  they  would  generate 
new  business  for  the  carriers  during 
othm-wise  slack  periods.  And  even  if  the 
opposite  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  a 
common  carrier  could  show  losses  as  a 
direct  result  of  cutting  tariffs  for  the 
elder^,  relief  could  be  obtained  through 
the  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

In  view  of  all  the  benefits  it  would 
confer,  this  legislation  merits  early  and 
positive  action  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Joining  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  State  of  California,  Mr. 
CoRiiAM,  in  cosponsorlng  a  bill  which 
would  require  common  carriers  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  offer  half -fare 
rates  to  senior  citizens  during  nonpeak 
hours.  This  bill  would  cover  travel  in 
buses,  trains,  and  planes. 

There  are  several  reas<»is  why  this 
leglslati(m  is  necessary.  First,  most  of 
our  Naticm's  senior  citizens  are  living  on 
fixed  Incomes  and  cannot  easily  afford 
the  fun  travel  fares.  Secondly,  stnce  most 
senior  citiaens  are  retired,  they  are  able 
to  travel  during  ncmpeak  hours  when 
many  common  carriers  travel  with  less 
than  full  capacity  loads.  This  legislation 
would  Increase  the  number  of  passengers 
traveling  during  these  hours  tmd  would 
Increase  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  as 
weU. 

Legislation  such  as  this  wotild  allow 
senior  citizens  and  retirees  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  f r(xn  their  daily  rou- 
tines and  it  would  enable  them  to  visit 
their  friends  and  relatives  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  scattered  throughout  the  en- 
tire country. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  great  de- 
mand for  this  t3rpe  of  legislation.  Dining 
the  pcut  few  weeks  I  have  received  letters 
from  many  senior  citizens  in  my  own 
congressional  district  in  Michigan  urging 
me  to  support  a  Senate  bill. 

While  I  certainly  am  in  bade  agree- 
ment with  the  goieral  thrust  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  I  do  feel  that  the  stronger  bill, 
which  we  are  introducing  today,  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  going  to  enact  a  truly 
meaningful  law  in  this  area.  Today  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  basic  differences  between  these  two 
bills. 

There  are  basically  four  major  differ- 
ences. First,  our  bill  would  actually  pro- 
hibit common  carriers  from  charging 
more  than  half  the  normal  fare  to  per- 
sons 65  and  older  traveling  during  non- 
peak  periods.  In  other  words,  our  bill 
actually  assures  that  senior  citizens 
would  receive  reduced  rate  privileges.  On 
the  other  hand.  S.  2055  merely  author- 
izes reduced  fare  traasportatlon.  It  con- 


tains nothing  that  would  actually  guar- 
antee the  lower  fares  to  senior  citizens. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  emphasize  that 
our  bill  is  much  stronger  in  this  key 
area — our  bill  guarantees  lower  rates,  the 
Senate  bill  does  not. 

A  second  basic  difference  is  that  our 
bUl  would  enable  senior  citizens  to  ob- 
tain reservations  in  advance  for  this  re- 
duced fare  travel.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides only  for  travel  on  a  standby 
space-available  basis.  I  feel  that  our  bill 
is  quite  superior  in  this  respect,  since  it 
would  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  senior 
citizen  having  to  wait  aroimd  indefinite- 
ly in  a  bus  or  airlines  terminal  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  vacant  seat. 

A  third  significant  difference  Is  that 
our  bill  would  authorize  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  involved  to  establish  a 
commission  of  elderly  persons  to  advise 
him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  in  the 
act.  This  is  particularly  desirable  since 
it  would  enable  senior  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  formulating  policies  which  would 
affect  them. 

Finally,  our  proposal  also  contains  a 
section  providing  that  special  preference 
shall  be  given  to  State  and  local  trans- 
portation agencies  appljring  for  Federal 
aid  through  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  if  the  agencies  adopt  special  re- 
duced rates  for  the  elderly  during  non- 
rush  hours.  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  legislate  directly  with  re- 
spect to  State  and  local  agencies,  the 
intent  of  this  last  section  is  to  encour- 
age and  assist  local  agencies  who  vol- 
imtarily  adopt  the  reduced  rates  for  the 
eldeily. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  comparable  to  these  third  and 
fourth  points.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  senior  citizens'  ad- 
visory commission  and  its  does  not  en- 
courage or  assist  the  local  agencies  to 
enact  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  introducing  today 
\B  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  2055.  It  guarantees  the  re- 
duuced  rate  fares  and  it  provides  for  ad- 
vance reservations  while  the  Senate  bill 
does  neither.  Overall,  our  bill  provides 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  to  assure  sen- 
ior citizens  the  most  complete  and  con- 
voiient  reduced-fare  plan  possible. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  this  bill  their  most  prompt  and  fa- 
voiah^e  consideration.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  text  of  the  bUl 
into  the  Rscoio: 

HJl.  — 
A  blU  to  prohibit  oommon  curten  In  In- 
tentat«  commerce  from  charging  ekl«rty 
people  more  than  half  fare  for  their  trana- 
portatloa  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  }yy  the  Senate  aitd  House 
of  Repreaentative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citizens' 
Transportation  Act  of  1971". 

TBANSPOBTATION  IN  IMTIBSTATX  COmCXBCE 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law,  no  common  carrier  for  hire 
transporting  persons  In  Interstate  commerce 
shall,  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel, 
charge  any  eligible  elderly  person  more  than 
half  the  published  tariff  charged  the  gen- 
eral public  In  connection  with  any  trans- 


portation which  is  requested  by  any  such 
person. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  common  carrier 
can  show  that  It  Incurred  an  economic  loss 
during  any  calendar  year  solely  because  of 
the  requirement  Imposed  by  subsection  (a), 
such  carrier  may  apply  to  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
filing  and  publishing  of  the  tariffs  of  such 
carrier  for  Federal  financial  assistance  with 
respect  to  all  or  part  of  such  economic 
loss.  The  head  of  any  such  Federal  agency  is 
authorized  to  pay  any  such  carrier  (1)  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one-half  the  difference 
between  the  published  tariff  and  the  tariff 
charged  elderly  persons  during  the  calendar 
year  covered  by  the  carrier's  application,  or 
(2)  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  aggregate 
of  the  economic  loss  of  the  carrier  claimed 
under  such  application,  whichever  is  less. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  defining  of  nonpeak  periods  of 
travel  and  regulations  requiring  uniform  ac- 
counting procedures. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  commission  of 
elderly  persons  to  advise  blm  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "eli- 
gible elderly  person"  oteans  any  Individual 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older  who  Is  not 
employed  full  time. 

TKANSPOBTATION  IN  nmJUnkTX  COMMXBCB 

Sxc.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  In  providing  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  made  by  States  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  which 
wlU  adopt  (or  require  the  adoption  of)  spe- 
cially reduced  rates  during  nonrush  hours  for 
any  elderly  person  In  the  operation  of  the 
faculties  and  equipment  financed  with  such 
assistance,  whether  the  operation  of  such 
facUtles  and  equipment  Is  by  the  applicant  or 
is  by  another  entity  luider  lease  or  otherwise. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'elderly 
person'  means  any  individual  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  Senior  Citizens  Transportatian  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle< 
man  tnxn  California?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHOD  VOWS  AGAIN  TO  DEFEAT 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cum)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
Item  in  the  Sunday,  July  25, 1971,  Wash- 
ington Post,  datellned  Hong  Kong,  reads 
as  follows: 

Choxt  Vows  AoaiM  To  Dbtbat  T7.8. 
(Reuter) 

HoNO  KoNo. — Ohlnaae  Premier  Ohou  Bn- 
lal  today  reiterated  a  pledge  to  defeat  T7B. 
aggraaaon  In  a  meeaage  to  mark  the  19tli 
anniversary  of  the  Cuban  qiKicti  day,  Badlo 
Peking  reiMcted. 
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The  message,  addressed  to  Ctd>an 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro,  said: 

The  Cuban  peofde's  struggle  has  prorldad 
great  support  to  the  Chinese  people  and 
people  of  the  wortd  In  the  struggle  against 
U.S.  imperialism  and  Its  running  dogs. 

It  added: 

XTie  Chinese  government  and  pec^le  wUI 
as  usual  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Cuban  people,  help  each  other  and  learn 
from  each  other,  and  to  defeat  U.S.  aggres- 
sors throui^  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  news  items  such 
as  this  are  a  clear  warning  to  us  that 
President  Nixon's  proposed  trip  to  Com- 
munist China  must  be  viewed  in  the  per- 
spective of  China's  history  since  the 
Communists  came  to  power  in  1949,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  Chinese  pol- 
icy and  ofBclal  statements  within  the 
past  few  months,  the  so-called  era  of 
"ping-pong  diplomacy." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  own  (^>- 
position  to  a  softening  of  American  pol- 
icy toward  Communist  China  has  not 
developed  only  since  the  President's 
dramatic  announcement  of  July  15.  I 
have  voiced  my  concern  on  repeated  oc- 
casions.* 

Since  It  took  power  22  years  aso,  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  has  mur- 
dered between  10  and  50  million  of  its 
own  citizens.  It  has  invaded  three  coun- 
tries. Korea.  Tibet,  and  India,  and  has 
been  condemned  as  an  international  out- 
law by  the  United  Nations.  It  planned, 
supported,  and  almost  accomplished  the 
overthrow  and  mass  assassination  of  the 
Indonesian  Government,  which  was  at 
the  time  its  leading  non-Ccxnmunlst 
ally.  It  has  fomoited  and  supported  guer- 
rilla rebellions  not  only  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  in  India,  Thailand,  Laos, 
Burma.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  in 
black  African  coimtrles  too  numerous  to 
list. 

At  the  very  moment  when  we  discuss  a 
lessening  of  tensions  between  ourselves 
and  the  Chinese  Communists,  His  Holi- 
ness Tenzlng  Gyatso,  the  14th  Dalai 
Lama  of  Tibet,  now  living  in  exile  in 
India,  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
that: 

The  Chinese  have  launched  a  veritable 
reign  of  mass  terror.  Tibetans  of  all  <'i*«f*«i 
are  beaten,  humiliated,  tortured  or  killed 
on  such  filmsy  trumped-up  charges  as  har- 
boring subversive  designs  against  the  regime, 
possessing  religious  objects  or  collaborating 
with  and  helping  "reactionary  elements." 

Mao  Tse-tung,  as  I  am  sure  President 
Nixon  fully  understands,  operates  on  the 
basis  of  an  ideological  perceptl<8i  of  the 
world  and  of  China's  role  in  it.  In  Oc- 
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tober,  1967,  Mao  loudly  declared  in  his 
"Great  Strategic  Deployment"  that  the 
mainland  of  China  would  remain  as  an 
arsenal  as  well  as  a  political-military  and 
technological  center  of  the  "world  revo- 
lution," that  his  regime  would  continue 
to  (^)enly  supply  the  various  countries 
of  Uie  world  with  weapons  marked 
"made  in  China,"  thereby  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  pe<H>le  to  carry  on  their 
armed  struggles. 

Again  in  April  1969,  Lin  Piao  made 
it  clear  in  his  political  report  to  the 
Ninth  National  Congress  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  that  the  Maoist  re- 
gime would  continue  to  commit  Itself 
fully  to  a  foreign  policy  of  "three 
antis" — "against  the  VS.  imperialism," 
"ttgainst  the  Soviet  revisioiiism,"  and 
against  "the  reactionaries  of  all  coun- 
tries." Stated  specifically  was  their  "sup- 
port for  the  Vietnamese  people  in  car- 
rying on  their  war  of  resistance  against 
U.S.  aggression  and  for  national  salva- 
tion to  the  end." 

More  recently,  on  May  20.  1970,  Mao 
made  a  statement  calling  on  people  of 
the  world  to  rise  and  fight  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States.  This  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  launching  in 
all  mainland  provinces  of  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  antl-UJS.  mass  move- 
ment and  demonstrations.  Mao  declared 
his  desire  to  "bury  U.S.  imperialism  and 
capitalism." 

As  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger 
weU  know,  the  Maoist  regime  has  long 
been  a  major  source  of  chaos  and  tumult 
in  Asia.  This  was  confirmed  in  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  memorandum — "The  Program  of 
World  Revolution" — ^whlch  Chou  En-lal 
brought  to  Moscow  and  submitted  in 
person  to  Stalin  in  1953. 

In  this  memorandum  Mao  stressed: 

Asia  Is  a  direct  target  for  the  further- 
ance of  internal  revolution  and  effective  In- 
filtration, an  area  that  can  be  paralyzed  at 
subjugated  by  Intimidation,  an  area  where 
we  can  achieve  fruitful  res\ilts  by  this  strat- 
egy. After  liberation  at  South  Asia  and 
Southeast  Asia,  it  would  be  possible  to  orga- 
nize In  Asia  an  armed  might  of  20  million 
well-trained  combatants  that  could  be  Im- 
mediately put  into  operation,  thereby  com- 
pelling the  capitalist  countries  to  embark  on 
the  road  of  economic  bankruptcy  as  a  resrilt 
of  steady  Increases  In  defense  expendltiires 
and  at  the  same  time  forcing  the  ruling 
cliques  of  the  countries  being  liberated  to 
give  In.  It  Is  necessary  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  aid  to  our  comrades  and\fnends  In 
Indochina. 

Referring  to  the  "ultimate  victory"  of 
the  "world  revolution,"  Mao  went  on  to 
stress  in  his  memorandum: 

After  the  Uberatlon  of  IndoChlna,  commu- 
nism would  triumph  In  Brirma,  Thailand, 
and  Indonesia.  In  these  circumstances,  Eng- 
land would  reconcUe  Itself  to  defeat  and 
withdraw  from  the  Malay  peninsula.  In  deal- 
ing with  Japan,  a  display  of  armed  might  Is 
enough  to  place  this  country  under  subjuga- 
tion and  In  the  grip  of  peaceful  resolution. 
India  can  be  won  over  by  peaceful  means. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Long  live  the 
Victory  of  the  People's  War"  written  In 
September  1965  in  commemoration  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  the 
Chinese  people's  war  of  resistance  against 
Japanese  aggression.  lin  Piao  made  it 
amply  dear  to  all  that  Mao's  regime  was 


and  would  continue  to  be  fully  committed 
to  the  "world  revolution"  approach. 

In  this  article,  Lin  Piao,  the  defense 
minister,  stressed  Mao's  old  adage  that 
"Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrri 
of  a  gun,"  that  "U.S.  imperialism  and 
Soviet  revisionism  are  all  paper  tigers," 
that  "war  can  reform  the  world,"  and 
that  "nuclear  weapons  are  not  dreadful 
at  all." 

More  recently,  at  the  very  time  of  the 
aUegedly  conciliatory  gesture  of  "ping 
pong"  diplomacy  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists reitei'ated  their  determination  to 
achieve  world  revolution.  The  Peking 
Review  for  May  21,  1971,  Includes  the 
following  statement  on  pages  4  and  5: 

Following  Chairman  Mao's  teachings,  the 
Chinese  people  uphold  proletarian  Interna- 
tionalism, forever  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
people  of  all  countries,  resolutely  oppose  n.8. 
Imperaltsm's  policies  of  aggression  and  war 
and  firmly  support  the  people  of  all  oountrlea 
In  their  revolutionary  struggles.  This  stand 
of  ours  Is  firm  and  unshakable.  We  will  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  militant  unity  with  the 
proletariat  and  the  (^pressed  people  and 
nations  of  the  world  and  further  unite  with 
aU  the  peace-loving  countries  and  people 
subjected  to  V£.  Imperialist  aggression,  con- 
trol, Intervention  or  bulljrliig  in  the  oommon 
struggle  to  thoroughly  defeat  the  VS.  aggres- 
sors and  all  their  running  dogs. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  in  this  statement, 
made  only  2  months  ago,  any  change 
from  the  traditional  aggressive  posture 
of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Even  more 
recently,  on  June  23,  1971,  Premier  Chou 
Eln-Lai  said  that  the  security  screen  the 
United  States  had  erected  around  the  is- 
land of  Taiwan  was  a  key  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Chinese  determination  to  continue 
world  revolution,  and  to  destroy  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government  on  Taiwan 
has  been  forcefully  reiterated  at  the  very 
moment  when  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced his  forthcoming  trip  to  China. 

President  Nixon's  views  on  China  are 
well  known.  Speaking  during  the  1968 
campaign  on  Wm-TV  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  he  said: 

Any  Amvlcan  policy  toward  Asia  must 
come  urgently  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would 
slmpllstlcally  have  It,  rushing  to  grant  raoog- 
nltlon  to  Peking,  to  admit  It  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ply  It  with  offers  of  trade — 
all  of  wlilch  would  serve  to  confirm  Its  rulen 
In  their  present  course.  .  .  . 

Only  as  the  nations  of  non-Commun)ct 
Asia  become  so  strong — economically,  politi- 
cally, and  militarily — ^that  they  no  longw 
furnish  tempting  targets  for  Chinese  aggres- 
sion, will  the  leaders  In  Peking  be  persuaded 
to  turn  their  energies  mwanl  rather  than 
outward.  .  .  . 

For  the  short  run,  then,  this  means  a  p<dicy 
of  firm  restraint,  of  no  reward,  of  a  creative 
counter-pressure  designed  to  persuade  Pek- 
ing that  its  interest  can  be  served  only  by  ao- 
oeptlng  the  basic  rules  of  international  dvU- 
Ity. 

Just  3  short  years  ago  President  Nixon 
declared  that: 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  recognize  Com- 
munist China  now  or  admit  It  to  the  United 
Nations  because  that  would  be  In  effect  put- 
ting the  seal  of  approval  on  Oommunlst 
China's  present  very  aggressive  couiae  against 
India  and  against  our  foroes.  In  Vietnam,  and 
against  all  of  Its  nelf^bort. 
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Ptcsideiit.  mzon  wm,  of  oourae,  elected 
becauee  people  had  faith  that  he  would 
fulfill  hie  c^^T"pa^BT^  promises.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  Justifiably  become  con- 
cerned over  the  question  of  credibility  in 
Oovemment.  They  feel  that  if  the  man 
the^  support  and  elect  is  in  no  sense  ob- 
ligated to  pursue  the  policies  which 
caused  his  election,  then  the  people  do 
not  in  fact  rule,  or  control  tiielr  own 
QoTemment. 

Unless  President  mxon  is  clearly  re- 
versing his  own  campaign  promises,  and 
since  we  know  that  he  imderstands  both 
oommunism  and  the  aggressive  policies 
pursued  since  its  inception  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Oovemment,  we  can 
only  assume  that  he  has  information 
available  to  him,  which  is  not  available 
to  us. 

The  public  record  shows  only  a  reit- 
enttlon  of  its  previous  support  for  world 
revdutioQ  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 
On  the  basis  of  what  we,  as  informed 
citizens  and  observers,  can  know  and 
understand.  Communist  China's  policy 
has  not  changed,  while  our  own  policy 
seems  to  be  changing.  If  President 
Nixon's  trip  Is  based  upon  some  private 
understuMling  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  cease  aggression,  and  that 
the  security  and  integrity  of  Taiwan 
will  be  maintained,  we  must  haipe  that 
the  President  wlU  share  this  inf  mmatlon 
with  the  American  people  and  our  Asian 
allies  at  the  earliest  poesihle  moment. 

If  our  allies  in  Asia  feel  betrayed,  if 
the  American  people  feel  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching an  aggressive  and  militant 
Oommunist  China  in  the  aplrit  of  ap- 
peasement with  which  the  British  faced 
an  aggressive  and  militant  Nasi  Ger- 
many in  the  1930's,  then  the  President's 
trip  win  not  bring  an  era  of  peace,  but 
an  era  of  increased  tensicxi  and  cooillct. 
Beyond  this,  the  American  pecvle  will 
support  the  President's  trip  only  if  they 
bdieve  that  be  knows  something  which 
they  do  not  with  regard  to  China's  world 
posture.  On  the  basis  of  the  record  itself, 
CSiina  imxdalms  Itself  to  be  unchanged, 
to  be  interested  in  the  domination  not 
only  of  Taiwan  but  of  all  o<  Asia. 

In  fact,  the  caiinese  Communists  pub- 
lished a  list  of  32  slogans  for  liiay  1,  In- 
ternational Labor  Day,  1971.  These  slo- 
gans give  clear  insight  Into  their  un- 
changed public  programs  and  objectives. 
Some  of  these  slogans  are: 

Hall  tbe  grsat  TlcUay  of  th*  Qreat  Pro- 
letarUn  Onltuzal  Bevolutlon. 

Th«  dangar  at  a  new  world  war  sttll  exists, 
and  the  paople  of  all  countries  miut  be  pre- 
pared. But  revolutl<xi  Is  the  main  trend  In 
tlM  world  today.  People  of  the  world  unite, 
aztd  defeat  the  UJ3.  aggreasora  and  all  their 
running  dogsl 

FUmly  support  the  Arab  peeves  In  thelz 
struggle  against  oolomlallsts  and  neo-oolo- 
nlallst  aggression,  subversion.  Intervention. 

Helgbten  our  vlgllanoe,  defend  the  moth- 
erland! Be  ready  at  all  times  to  destroy  the 
enemy  Intruder.  We  are  determined  to  lib- 
erate IWwmn. 

Tha  Communist  leadership  has  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  their  determi- 
nation to  conquer  Taiwan,  which  they 
call  an  intrinsic  part  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory. An  article  in  the  Peking  Review  of 
May  7,  1971  declares  that: 


Taiwan  Is  part  of  Chinese  territory  from 
time  Unmetniarlal  .  .  .  Hie  Chinese  pec^e 
will  never  permit  the  U.S.  Oovemment  to 
ptoy  with  the  plots  of  "two  cminas"  or  "one 
China,  one  Taiwan."  When  and  how  the 
Chinese  pec^le  liberate  Taiwan  is  entirely 
China's  Internal  affairs,  and  no  foreign  gov- 
ernment has  any  right  to  Intervene. 

Only  if  Mr.  Nixon  knows  something 
we  do  not  know,  can  a  meeting  at  this 
time  produce  the  peace  we  desire. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  alter  our  historic  opposlti<m 
to  the  tyrannical  regime  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  and  Justify  this  de  facto  recogni- 
tion of  the  regime,  without  concrete  con- 
cessions in  exchange.  And  in  view  of  the 
President's  overriding  ccncems  in  the 
international  arena,  namely  the  release 
of  America  prisoners  of  war  and  the  end 
of  the  war  itself,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  these  are  the  concessions  that  have 
been  promised.  The  President,  of  course, 
cannot  make  such  concessions  public 
until  they  materialize.  If  such  conces- 
sions have,  in  fact,  been  secured,  and  if 
CSiina  has  ceased  its  aggressive  world 
goals,  then  the  President  is  to  be  0(»n- 
moided  for  his  initlattves. 

If  such  concessions  do  not  materialize, 
however,  and  if  our  policy  changes  and 
weakens  while  the  Chinese  policy  re- 
mains the  same,  our  country  will  be  in  a 
deqierate  position  in  Asia,  and  our  allies 
will  feel  betrayed  and  our  people  de- 
ceived. I  am  confident  that  President 
Nixon  imderstands  all  of  these  things, 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  imderstand- 
ing  that  we  must  all  hope  for  success  In 
this  matter. 

B£r.  Speaker,  on  the  morning  of  July  15, 
the  date  of  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment that  he  would  visit  Communist 
China,  I  contacted  the  State  Department 
to  ask  for  clearance  to  visit  Communist 
China  next  month.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  if  the  Oommunist  China  regime, 
which  supposedly  is  softming  its  stand 
cm  America,  will  allow  an  American  who 
has  been  critical  of  it  to  visit  China. 

Will  they  permit  me  to  talk  with  the 
Chinese  pec^le,  will  they  permit  me  to 
travel  freely,  to  take  pictures  and  to 
determine  for  myself  if  there  has  indeed 
beoi  a  thaw  and  a  change  in  Chinese 
policy  that  would  Indicate  that  Commu- 
nist China  is  ready  to  subscribe  to  the 
United  Nations'  inlnolples  of  peace,  free- 
dom, and  himian  di«3ilty?  The  sinswer 
should  prove  interesting. 

Finally,  Mr.  speaker,  I  would  like  to 
read  ttie  remarks  which  I  made  last  week 
in  rebuttal  to  an  editorial  broadcast  on 
WBBM  televUdoQ  in  Chicago: 

WBBM  televlalaii.  In  Its  recent  editorial 
endorsing  President  Nixon's  planned  visit  to 
Oommunist  China,  cautions  us  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  the  visit  and,  at  the 
same  time,  endorses  our  recognition  of  Red 
China  and  her  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  recognize 
one  very  significant  point  In  consldeclng  the 
expectations  of  the  trip. 

I  am  totally  convinced  that  the  admlnla- 
tratlOQ  has  secured  from  Red  China  concrete 
oonoeaslons  which  Include  a  release  of  Amer- 
ican prlaoners-of-war  and  an  end  of  all  hoe- 
tlUtlee  In  Vietnam  by  the  President's  May, 
1972,  deadUne. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  would  so 
nulloaUy  depart  from  our  traditional  policy 


toward  Bed  cauna  and  grant  "de  facto  reoog. 
nltlon"  except  In  exchange  for  something 
that  Is  so  wssentlBl  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans. 

In  view  of  Bed  Chinese  policies  of  the  past 
30  years,  there  would  be  no  Juatlflcatlon  for 
the  President's  visit  without  these  ooooes- 


Nor  has  there  been  any  sign  of  change  In 
Oonununlat  China's  policies  which  would 
Justify  recognition  of  her  and  her  admission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Lodge  Commis- 
sion on  Red  China  said  there  U  no  basis  for 
admitting  her  to  the  UJ7.  unless  and  until 
the  wcwld  has  evidence  that  she  truly  in- 
tends to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  pescs, 
freedcsn  and  human  dignity.  To  date,  there 
has  been  no  such  evidence. 

Nothing  would  be  better  calculated  to 
bring  the  United  Nations  Into  total  disrepute 
than  the  admlselon  of  a  gangster  nation  that 
Is  committed  to  the  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion of  every  principle  upon  which  It  Is 
fotmded,  a  nation  whose  poUcy  has  been  one 
of  promoting  aggression  world-wide,  of  sup- 
pression of  her  own  people  and  a  genocldal 
pdlcy  toward  her  neighbors. 

Communist  China  has  systematically  ex- 
terminated between  10  and  60  million  of  her 
own  people  and.  In  one  recent  month,  there 
were  more  refugees  who  took  flight  out  of 
Red  China  than  who  took  flight  over  the 
Berlin  Wall  In  one  10-year  period. 

These  practices  do  not,  I  submit,  categor- 
ize Communist  China  as  a  nation  fit  to  be 
welcomed  Into  the  community  of  dvUlsed 
nations. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Millex)  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  acc<»nplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
As  reported  in  "Oeography  for  Today" 
the  United  States  produces  almost  50 
percent  of  the  world's  wealth.  The  aver- 
age American  has  twice  as  much  to  eat 
as  the  average  person  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  and  the  average  American  can 
expect  to  live  2^  times  as  long  as  tiie 
average  citizen  of  Southern  Asia." 
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THIRD  ANNXVERSARY  OP  SOVUrP 
INVASION  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York'  (Mr.  Halpesn)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
trust  21.  of  this  year,  we  in  this  free  and 
proud  land  must  Join  with  all  other  free 
men,  throughout  the  world,  and  mark 
with  sadness  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  the  then  free  and 
independent  nation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
This  invajsioo  smothered  the  new  breath 
of  freedom  that  the  Czechoslovak  people 
were  beginning  to  enjoy  after  almost  30 
years  of  Nazi  or  Soviet  terror. 

These  proud  people,  the  Czechs,  the 
Slovaks,  and  other  groups  within  the 
country,  have  once  again  been  squashed 
under  the  tyrannical  heel  of  an  im- 
periadistic  invader.  These  poor,  unfor- 
tunate people  have  once  again  been  en- 
slaved. 


While  the  Czech  leaders  were  attempt- 
ing to  give  their  people  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom,  a  freedom  mixed  with  a 
workable  socialist  economy,  an  econ- 
omy of  their  own  choosing,  their  neigh- 
bor to  the  east,  the  Soviet  Union,  invaded. 

The  Soviets,  adng  under  the  guise  of 
the  quasi-legal  Brezhnev  doctrine,  a  doc- 
trine not  recognized  as  being  legal  by 
the  United  States,  or  customary  interna- 
tional law.  invaded  and  interfered  with 
the  domestic  siffairs  of  a  sovereign  state. 

The  CJzechoslovak  people  attempted  to 
repel  this  invasion,  Init  the  greater 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  prevailed, 
and  once  again  this  state  had  become  a 
captive  nation,  ruled  by  a  dictatorial 
power. 

The  leaders  of  this  reform  movement, 
this  movement  toward  freedom,  have 
since  either  been  removed  from  all  offices 
or  have  been  demoted  to  the  lowest  level 
possible.  As  for  the  reforms  they  tried  to 
initiate,  they  too  have  gone  down  the 
drain,  with  the  injustioes  ccmmon  to 
states  occupied  by  Soviet  Russia.  All  the 
freedoms  of  1968  have  been  lost. 

Tlie  actions  of  the  CTzech  people,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jsm 
Palach  and  the  crowds  of  mourners  at 
his  funeral,  show  that  the  people  of 
C^zechoslovakia  are  not  content  imder 
this  new  form  of  occupation.  The  people 
of  this  nation  have  showed  that  they  do 
want  to  return  to  the  freedoms  of  the 
spring  of  1968. 

Our  freedom,  which  we  in  this  country 
hold  most  dear,  is  tied  to  the  freedom  of 
people  throughout  the  entire  world;  we 
must  be  conscious  of  their  needs  as  well 
as  at  ours.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  August  21 
approaches,  we  must  not  and  cannot  for- 
get the  peofde  of  Cizechoslovakia.  They 
must  be  remembned. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ubder 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rot)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Rural 
Development  Center.  This  legislation  is 
long  overdue.  This  center  would  conduct 
research  programs — both  basic  and  ap- 
plied— aimed  at  broadening  our  under- 
standing of  all  aspects  of  the  rural 
community,  as  well  as  providing  a  clear- 
inghouse for  all  information  on  rural 
development. 

There  are  only  about  one-half  as  many 
farms  today  as  in  1950.  Over  this  period, 
farm  population  dropped  from  23  to  9.7 
million;  fmn  15.2  percent  of  the  total 
population  to  4.7  percent.  More  than  20 
million  people  have  abandoned  farms 
and  small  towns  for  the  city  since  World 
War  n.  Seventy  percent  of  this  Nation's 
population  now  lives  on  2  percent  of  the 
land. 

Some  of  this  migration  is  assuredly  the 
result  of  technological  innovations  which 
have  allowed  us  greater  productivity  for 
each  man-hour.  But  much  of  this  migra- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  the  relative 
unattractiveness  of  farming  as  an  occu- 
pation and  as  a  way  of  life.  Many  family 


farms  are  sold,  because  none  of  the  chil- 
dren want  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  live 
the  lives  their  parents  lived,  with  low 
income,  long  hours,  and  few  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life.  The  average  age  of  fanners 
today  is  over  50  years  old.  A  1967  survey 
indicated  that  over  one-fifth  of  urban 
adults  had  a  rural  childhood  background. 
Until  recently,  the  rural  to  urban 
migration  has  been  seen  as  possibly  de- 
sirable, and  even,  in  fact,  inevitable. 
During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  about  the  de- 
sirability, Indeed  the  necessity,  of  not 
only  curbing  the  migration  to  urban 
areas,  but  of  attempting  to  reverse  it.  The 
National  Rural  Development  Center 
would  be  a  significant  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  achieving  this  very  important 
aim. 

This  legislation  is  vital  because  suc- 
cessful rural  development  efforts  will 
help  slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas 
and  thereby  help  to  reduce  the  increas- 
ingly complex  pressures  on  urban  cen- 
ters; more  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  rural  areas  of  America  will  con- 
tribute to  a  stronger  and  more  stable 
national  economy;  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest  to  stimulate  the 
econ(»nic  and  social  development  of  the 
rural  areas,  including  farm  communities 
and  the  smaller  towns  and  cities. 

The  center  would  conduct  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  programs ;  collect,  analyze, 
and  disseminate  relevant  information  on 
rural  develoinnent  and  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  such  information;  conduct  or 
cause  to  be  conducted  short-term  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  personnel  of 
public  and  private  agencies  of  rural  areas 
or  serving  the  interests  of  such  areas; 
and  design  and  conduct,  or  cause  to  be 
conducted,  experimental  projects  and 
provide  technicad  assistance  to  public 
officials  and  rural  areas. 

The  center  would  be  governed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Five  members  of  the  board  would 
be  appointed  from  officials  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  public  agencies  con- 
cerned with  some  significant  aspect  of 
rural  development;  five  from  among  in- 
dividuals who  are  engaged  in  education- 
al, research,  or  other  scholarly  work  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  rural  com- 
munities; and  five  fnxn  among  individ- 
uals  from  the  general  public  who  by 
virtue  of  their  residence,  interest,  or  vo- 
cation are  specially  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  board.  In  ma^ng  the  appointments, 
the  President  is  requested  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  appointment  of  in- 
dividuals who,  collectively,  will  provide 
appropriate  regional,  interest,  organiza- 
tion, and  political  balance  on  the  board. 
One  of  the  most  important  charges  of 
the  center  would  be  to  conduct  research 
programs  with  respect  to:  A  further  un- 
derstanding  of   the   dsmamics   of   the 
economic    and    social    development    of 
rural  areas  in  the  United  States  and  their 
interrelationship  with  urban  areas;  the 
formulation   and   effectiveness   of   Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  policy  concern- 
ing rural  development;  the  development 
of  new  techniques  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

Lack  of  information  is  not  the  only 
problem  In  the  field  of  rural  develop- 


ment research.  Availability  and  knowl- 
edge of  other  research  done  in  the  area 
is  also  a  barrier.  The  center  would  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  exchange  of 
information  among  individuals,  institu- 
tions, national.  State,  county,  and  local 
governments,  and  the  like.  Access  to  in- 
formation is  the  key  here.  Our  citizens, 
institutions,  and  Government  officials 
will  know  where  to  go  if  they  need  in- 
formation; the  existence  of  the  center 
should  also  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  for 
research  by  other  institutions.  Because  of 
the  centralized  responsibility  for  infor- 
mation on  rural  development,  limited 
research  funds  will  not  be  wasted  by 
duplicate  research  projects. 

Equally  important,  the  center  may 
design  and  conduct  experimental  field 
projects  to  test  their  basic  research 
findings. 

The  center  would  have  the  authority 
and  resources  to  carry  out  programs,  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  so  as  to  stim- 
ulate additional  activity  in  other  public 
and  private  institutions.  It  would  also 
have  the  authority  to — and  be  encour- 
aged to— receive  grants  from  private 
sources. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  cen- 
ter's research  effort  would  be  the  devel- 
opment tuid  application  of  scientific  and 
technological  advances  to  make  rural  life 
more  attractive.  Transportation  and 
communication  technology  can  eliminate 
the  disadvantages  of  distance  and  popu- 
lation scarcity.  Improvement  of  health 
care  delivery  systems  can  make  rural  life 
more  attractive  for  iihysicians  and  more 
healthy  for  rural  citizens.  Teduudogies 
may  be  devel(q;>ed  and  C4)plied  to  make 
the  small-  and  medium-sized  farms  more 
viable  and  competitive  with  large-scale 
(derations.  The  number  of  worthy  proj- 
ects is  overwhelming. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  this  con- 
cept is  in  existence  in  several  atcher  im- 
portant areas.  There  are  clearhtghouses 
for  information  about  education;  there 
is  much  research  and  coordinated  study 
in  the  area  of  urban  problems  and 
urban  affairs.  As  important  as  agri- 
culture Is  to  this  Nation,  we  must  not 
continue  to  treat  it  as  a  neglected  st^- 
chlld — we  must  not  continue  to  treat  our 
farmers  as  second-class  citizens. 


IN    MEMORY    OP   THE    LATE   CON- 
GRESSMAN MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Caxitxt)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
remember  my  friend  and  predecessor,  the 
Honorable  Miclmel  J.  Kirwan,  who  died 
1  year  ago  today  after  serving  nearly  34 
years  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  rise  to  remember  a  great  Congress- 
man and  a  good  and  decent  gentleman. 

Congressman  Kirwan  will  best  be  re- 
membered for  his  efforts  to  protect  our 
environment.  Long  before  it  became  fash- 
ionable, Mike  Kirwan  was  making  un- 
tiring efforts  to  preserve  our  country's 
soil  and  water.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works.  Congressman  Kirwan  was  a  vital 
force  bdilnd  Federal  conservati(m  ef- 
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fortB,  Including  nationiU  paries,  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  other  public  works  proj- 
ects. 

The  most  significant  tribute  we,  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  can  pay  to  the 
memory  of  Milce  Kirwan  would  be  to 
carry  on  the  vital  cooservatioa  programs 
to  i^blch  he  devoted  his  life. 

I  am  sure  Mike's  spirit  lives  on  in  this 
Chamber  he  loved  so  well.  His  spirit  will 
continue  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  dedi- 
cated public  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

His  many  friends  and  colleagues  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  around  the  Nation 
son^  miss  him  and  think  of  him  on  this 
day.  

THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXI 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalzz).  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  &Ir.  Will  Wil- 
son, proclaims  that  all  the  illegal  acts  of 
Frank  Sharp  took  place  after  he  left  the 
employ  ol  that  gentleman.  But  the  rec- 
ord shows  otherwise.  Tlie  record  shows 
that  a  great  many  questionable  deals 
consiunated  by  Frank  Sharp  took  place 
while  Wilson  worked  for  Sharp  in  var- 
ious capcMdties.  These  were  deals  that  he 
should  have  been  acquainted  with,  and 
deals  that  he  would  have  had  a  part  in 
if  he  had  been  performing  the  Job  that 
Sharp  was  paying  him  to  do. 

For  examine,  the  1968  annual  report 
of  Sharp's  National  Bankers  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  was  falsified  in  that  it  showed 
as  an  asset  a  $2  million  item  that  was  in 
fact  a  note  that  has  not  been  psdd  to  this 
day.  It  was  a  note  that  was  generated 
by  an  insider,  self -dealing  transaction 
that  Wilson  played  a  key  role  in  setting 
up.  WilsoQ  knew  that  the  deal  was  que& 
tionable,  he  knew  that  the  assets  claimed 
by  the  insurance  company  were  shaky, 
and  he  knew  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany's annimi  report  was  false  with  re- 
spect to  that  item,  which  represented 
some  7  OT  8  percent  of  the  total  assets 
of  that  company. 

This  siipposed  asset  of  National  Bank- 
ers Life  was  in  truth  and  In  fact  a  loan 
from  the  insiirance  company,  which 
Sharp  owned,  to  the  Sharpstown  Realty 
Co.,  which  Sharp  also  owned,  secured  by 
stock  in  Sharp's  bank,  Sharpstown  State 
Bank.  This  $2  million  loan  from  Sharp 
to  Sharp,  secured  by  Sharp,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  great  asset  of  the  insur- 
ance compcmy  that  made  the  loan.  But 
that  loan  has  never  been  paid  and  never 
wiUbe. 

Wilson  was  general  counsel  of  the 
Sharpstown  State  Bank,  general  counsel 
of  Sharpstown  Realty,  and  general  coun- 
sel of  National  Bankers  Life  when  that 
loan  was  made.  He  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  this  blatant  self-dealing. 
Wilson  was  general  counsel  of  the  insur- 
ance ccnnpany  when  its  doctored  annual 
report  for  1968  i4>peared.  reflecting  this 
deal.  He  can  hardly  say  that  he  was  not 
around  when  all  that  took  i^ace. 

Wilson  was  also  in  Frank  Sharp's  em- 
ploy when  Sharp  maglcaUy  Increased  the 
capitalization  of  his  bank  by  some  $3  mil- 


lion through  the  device  of  lending  that 
same  amount  from  tlie  bank  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who  then  turned  about  and 
loaned  the  m<mey  to  Sharpstown  Realty, 
which  invested  in  capital  accounts  of 
Sharp's  bank.  Wilson  could  not  have  been 
unaware  of  this  deal.  Surely  the  general 
counsel  of  the  bank  would  have  been 
aware  that  suddenly  his  bank  was  worth 
a  tremendous  amount  more  one  day  than 
the  day  before,  thanks  to  the  investment 
made  by  the  realty  company  for  which  he 
was  also  general  counsel,  thanks  to  the 
loan  which  the  bank  had  made  Just  a  few 
days  earlier  to  the  local  Jesuit  order, 
which  not  long  before  had  been  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  great  gift  of  the  bank's  stock. 

Thwe  were  other  deals,  of  course. 

Wilson  helped  set  up  the  deal  whereby 
the  Sharpstown  State  Bank  loaned  $3 
million  to  Frank  Sharp's  son-in-law.  who 
then  bought  an  insurance  company. 

Wilson  was  also  around  when  another 
Sharp  company,  Dallas  Bank  and  Trust. 
loaned  $320,000  to  Nashwood  Co.,  which 
then  bought  First  Financial  life  Insur- 
ance Co.  Sharp's  National  Btmkers  Life 
issued  a  guarantee  to  cover  this  loan. 
much  as  it  issued  the  guarantee  that  re- 
svilted  in  the  loss  of  $550,000  in  National 
Bankers  Life  assets  to  cover  another  bad 
loan  from  another  Sharp  bank,  nils  lat- 
ter deal  was  plainly  and  simply  criminal 
conversion  of  corporate  assets,  and  I 
have  very  litUe  doubt  that  it  is  Identical 
to  the  one  that  Wilson  participated  tn. 
and  which  I  have  Just  described. 

Wilson  cannot  say  that  he  was  not 
around  when  all  this  happened.  He  can- 
not say  that  he  was  not  around  when 
other  rotten  deals  were  made  by  Sharp 
andhispcds. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  man  could  deny 
the  truth  that  Wilson  was  around,  that 
he  was  in  Sharp's  employ,  that  he  held 
key  positions  in  Sharp's  companies — he 
does  not  deny  that  himself.  Yet  he  says 
that  all  the  crooked  deals  took  place  af- 
ter he  left.  The  deals  I  have  described, 
and  there  are  others — all  took  place  while 
Wilson  was  a  hired  hand  of  Frank 
Sharp's.  He  knew  of  them,  knew  of  their 
illegality  and  questionable  legality,  knew 
and  took  part  in  them  despite  all  that 
Can  we  seriously  say  that  such  a  man  as 
that,  who  knowingly  took  part  in  the 
greatest  scandal  and  conspiracy  in  Texas 
history,  is  fit  to  be  In  charge  of  the  crim- 
inal division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
OVER-65  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  (Mr.  Biaggi)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  last 
week  I  discussed  some  of  the  many  fi- 
nancial problems  experienced  by  our 
elderly  Americans.  I  also  discussed  three 
tax  reform  bills  and  three  medicare  re- 
form bills  that  I  have  introduced  and 
am  presently  circulating  for  cosponsor- 
ship.  Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  two 
social  security  reform  bills  that  com- 
plete the  package  of  eight  meastn-es  to 
aid  our  over-65  Americans. 

As  I  have  pointed  otit  previously  over 


half  of  the  3  million  elderly  Americans 
are  living  on  incomes  imder  $5,000.  Ap- 
proximately 25  percent  are  living  on  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level.  Most  of 
these  people  were  not  in  dire  flnaprifti 
straights  until  they  retired. 

One  of  the  most  discriminatory  and 
deleterious  provisions  of  the  social  secu- 
rity law  is  the  restriction  on  a  person's 
outside  income  while  receiving  social  se- 
curity. Most  people  do  not  get  more  than 
$2,000  dollars  a  year.  Even  if  they  earn 
the  $1,680  allowed,  they  are  not  above 
the  poverty  line. 

The  result  is  that  many  have  to  go 
into  State  institutions  for  the  elderly,  go 
on  welfare  or  die  a  slow  death  of  malnu- 
trition. This  is  the  "reward"  for  years 
of  hard  work  and  c<mtrlbutions  to  the 
social  security  retirement  fimd. 

The  law  bectnnes  even  more  dis- 
criminatory against  the  hard  working 
wage  earner  since  only  wages  arc  In- 
cluded in  the  earnings  test.  That  is.  If 
a  person  gets  $50,000  a  year  from  stock 
dividends,  interest  and  other  invest- 
ments— but  earns  no  wages — ^he  can  still 
receive  social  seciuity  benefits. 

Thus  it  makes  no  sense  to  continue  to 
penalize  those  who  must  work  to  survive 
even  at  the  expense  of  forfeiting  their 
social  security  payments.  Morever,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  deny  those  who  would 
like  to  supplement  their  meager  social 
security  payments  after  retirement  their 
right  to  work. 

My  bill,  H Jl.  7018.  which  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  the  outside  earnings  lim- 
itation, would  eliminate  this  inequity  in 
our  social  security  laws.  I  am  presently 
engaged  in  gathering  signatures  all  over 
the  country  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  must 
say,  the  response  is  overwhelming.  While 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  HJl.  1  has  raised  the  limitation  to 
$2,000.  I  am  hoping  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  eliminate  the  limitation 
altogether. 

The  second  bill  I  want  to  discuss  today 
is  HJR.  8238.  which  would  increase  the  so- 
cial security  limip  sum  death  benefits 
payment  to  $750. 

This  provision  has  not  been  changed  In 
20  years  despite  the  fact  that  the  average 
funeral  costs  have  gone  up  almost  200 
percent  in  the  same  period.  The  $750  pay- 
ment will  give  those  covered  by  social 
security  a  basis  which  will  provide  some 
protection  against  adverse  financial  set- 
backs because  of  funeral  costs. 

The  social  security  lump  sum  death 
benefits  payment  is  presently  set  at  three 
times  the  monthly  benefits  payment  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $255.  The  present  mini- 
mum monthly  check  is  $70;  thus,  most 
receive  the  maximum  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD  a  table  of  the  average  prices 
for  adult  funerals  selected  in  the  years 
1958  through  1969  and  projected  figures 
for  1970  and  1971: 

1968 WSl 

1960 a»7 

1960  708 

1961  7SS 

1963  7S6 

1968  78S 

1964  757 

1966  790 

1966  890 

1967  880 
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iggg                        __       878  support  the  Equal  Rlgbti  Amendment,  with-  mlttee  to  set  early  bearings  foe  the  oon- 

1969  IIZIII""_I 998  out  crtppUng  amendment.  sldeeatlon  of  S-T Jl.  8  and  8J3.  9  and  to  rec- 

1970  "(proJectedK~IIIIIIII""IIIII      978  As  Division  Legislative  Program  Chairman  ommend   enactment   of  said  Bills   without 

1971  (projected)                  I'""™1II  1,060  for  Georgia,  I  want  to  express  the  views  of  amendments  thereof ;  and  be  it 

the    Division:    we    ai^reciate    your    voting  Farther  reeolved.  That  copies  of  this  reao- 

These  average  prices  are  for  regular  against  the  Wiggins  amendment  and  urge  lutlon  be  forwarded  to  his  Honor,  the  Mayer 

adult  services  and  do  not  include  funerals  your  continued  support  in  reporting  the  era  for   transmittal   to  the  Federal   L«glalatlT» 

for  infants  children  or  indigents.  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  with-  Representative  with  the  direction  that  he 

The  figures  include  the  charges  of  the  «>ut  any  amendment.  We  feel  that  an  amend-  ^Issemlnate  this  resolution  to  the  State's  r^ 

rimpralrilrpotnr  tor  hlR  nrofpssional  serv-  naent  wUl  weaken  the  ERA.  resentatlvee  and  Senators  for  all  aoUon  oon- 

lunerai  mrecior  lor  nis  proiessionai  serv-  Yours  sincerely  son&nt  with  the  intent  of  this  re«)lutlon. 

ices  and  those  of  his  staff,  for  the  use  of  {^  ^^^  Bwxttuf.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  reeolu- 

the  facilities  and  equipment  he  has  avail-  Legislative  program  chairman.  tlon  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

able,  and  for  the  casket  selected.                                                        of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  at 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  womzn's  bar  AssociATioif  or  iLujcoa.  ^^  "'""'^^'i^'J'^ifJ,-  a^i^  ri^u 

of  the  vault,  cemetery,  or  crematory  ex-  juiy  1$.  1971.  .         ^/^^  £;  ??~,     '       ^ 

penses.  the  price  of  the  monument  or  Hon.  Don  Edwawjb.  Approved:  June  3^971^  auoto  ifavor 

marker     or     any     miscellaneous     costs  House  of  Representatives,  Hovae  Judiciary  •       '^• 

such  as  an  honorarium  for  the  clergy-  Committee.  V.S.  Congress.  Washington,  '    •                  

man.  fiowers.  additional  transportation        ^■^-   „ __       __  ^  amzrican  Associatiok  of 

charges,  burial  clothing,  or  newspaper  °^„,    ^^i^'f^fl^r^  ^Z'^L  un^  urnvnarrr  wonnr. 

notices                        ^^  Women  s  Bar  Assoclatton  of  nUnoteurgM  Washington.  D.C.,  July  21. 1971. 

iij^     .       ,     ,     X   .     i,-   ^   ■*  *n^..  yoMi  support  for  the  Women's  BquaUty  Act  „      novKnwAMa                 .       »     » 

The  simple  fact  is  that  if  $255  was  Jor  1971   H.R.  19fll.  and  its  underlying  prln-  n^f^l TZ^tatives 

considered  a  fair  sum  in  1951,  it  cannot  clplee.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  a  slg-  ^^hinatonDC 

possibly  be  a  fair  sum  now.  In  fact,  the  nlficant  step   toward  erasing  existing  dis-  dkaiiMk.  itowAiujs:  At  its  national  conven- 

rising  costs  of   funerals  have  been  the  criminatory  inequities  in  the  fields  of  em-  ^^^  j^^  month,  in  DaUas.  the  American  As- 

subject  of  numerous  investigative  stories  ployment,  housing  and  pubUc  accoinmoda-  .oclatlon  of  University  Women  adopted  by 

and  documentaries  in  the  mass  media.  "<*°*  "^'^  achieving  the  goal  of  full  legai  ^  overwhelming  majority  a  resolution  to 

Yet  this  body  has  never  addressed  itself  ^^^^^^  *f  ''°^'^~*  task  that  was  begun  support  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 

tn  rhanpinff  thRt   nnrtinn   nf  thp  wviiJ  °^^  *  century  ago.                               ..          .♦  .  United  States  Constitution.  The  convention 

to  cnanging  that  porUon  of  the  social  ^s  both  lawyers  and  women,  we  deem  it  a  ^^^^    equaUy    strongly    to    ask    that    the 

security  law.  national   disgrace    that   federally   protected  amendment    be   passed    "without   crippling 

The  number  of  death  benefits  reclpl-  rights  assured  for  other  classes  of  cltlaens  amendments." 

ents  have  been  fairly  constant  in  the  last  are  denied  to  women  as  a  group.  We  seek  to  ^Yhe  AAUW,  established  in  1882.  Is  an  or- 

several  years,  varying  between  1.2  and  enlist  your  aid  in  ensuring  that  this  in^xjr-  ganlzatlon  of  170,000  members,  organized  m 

1.3  million  annually.  In  1970    1  258  000  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  repeated  out  of  yo\ir  Committee  about   1,700  local  branches  throughout  the 

lump-sum    death    benefits    checks    were  "**  '^IV™*^^  enacted  into  law.  United  states,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  educa- 

naid  out  bv  thP  Soriftl  .«V»riir1tv  Arfmln-                 ^^^  "^^  yours.                         tlon  and  advancement  of  women,  to  the  de- 

imiQ  out  Oy  the  social  becurlty  Admin-  Stephanie  W.  KANwrrr.  velopment  of  equal  opporijunltles  for  aU  citt- 

w     «  ■     ..AW               i         J  .      ^^                                             '^^  ftnd  the  ellmlnatlOTi  of  aU  forms  of  dls- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgent  need  for  these  oftice  or  the  matob,  crimination, 
reforms  Is  clear.  Our  elderly  Americans  son  Francisco.  Calif..  July  1«,  1971.  We  urgenUy  ask  your  continued  support  ot 
deserve  better  than  we  have  given  them  Hon.  Don  Bdwabos.  the  Equal  Righu  Amendment  and  of  report- 
in  the  last  two  decades.  I  hope  that  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building.  ing  it  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
92d  Congress  will  go  down  in  the  his-  Washington,  D.C.  without  amendment  of  any  kind.  We  shall  be 
tory  books  as  the  Congress  that  reached  I**"  Congbessman  Edwardb:   At  the  re-  gratefi^  for  your  interest  and  support. 
out  to  helD  the  elderlv    Mv  coUeames  *!"*»*  °^  ^^«  ^^^"^  "^  ^°*^  ***  Supervisors  Sincerely. 
-„i  _?  C  ^  rZ^ .     *!?•.,.    ^  COUeagues  ^    j^    ^^.         ^  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  Auc«  L.  Bekican. 

can  make  a  start  in  that  direction  by  co-  Za\\e^  to  forward  for  your  attention  the  

sponsoring  these  two  bills  with  me  this  attached  resolution  which  oppoeee  H  J.B.  aoe  Jdlt  16.  1971. 

Thursday.  Again,  they  are:  m  its  amended  form  and  endorses  S.J.B.  8  To:   Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

H.R.  7018:  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  out-  and  S.JJt.  9  which  provide  for  an  amend-  Umted  States  House  of  Representatives 

side   esunings   limitation   for   recipients  nient  to  the  OonsUtuUon  relative  to  equal  From:  Mas.  EMn.TP.  JiCaxtin 

of  social  security  benefits.  rights  for  men  and  women.  Re:  H.J.  Res.  208 

H.R.  8238:  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in-                Sincerely.                               Over  eight  hundred  women  of  ttietodlMia 

crpaM>  In  the  lumn-surn  riP^th  honpflta  Bobebt  K.  Jostkn.  Federation    of    Business    and    Frofeaalonal 

^I^nf f^7Rn                                benefits  Washington  Representative.  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  assembled  at  their  an- 

payment  to  $(0U.  Kncloeure.  nvial  convention,  adopted  a  resolution  re- 

__^^^^^^^___  questing  your  immediate  aaslstanoe  In  ap- 

OppoeiNa  H.JJI.  208  in  Its  Amended  Fouc.  proving  B.J.  Res.  208  without  change. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  "™  ENDOEsmo  S J Jl.  8  and  S.JJR.  9  Pro-  (m.s.)  kmilt  P.  Mabtdt, 

WOMEN  AMVimidm^  '™°'°  *^*  AMENDicENT  to  the  Constito-  1970-71  State  PreMent. 

WUMJUX  AAUJXUMISMI  tION  RELATIVE  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOE     MiN  

(Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California  asked  and  Women  BumrrytiM.  Omut..  Jvly ».  i9Tt. 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his  rbsoltition  no.  sst-ti  dkae  mb.  edwaeos:  i  learned  of  the  regret- 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  Whereas,    Three    oonstltutiosial     amend-  table  amendment  which  has  been  added  to 
to  include  extraneous  matter.)  menta  have  been  introduced  before  the  Con-  the  Equal  Rights  legislation,  HJ.  rescdution 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr.  Biees,  H.JJI.  2O8,  S.JJl.  8  and  S.J.R.  9,  pro-  208.  This  amendment  vitiates  the  Intent  and 

Soeaker  I  havp  received  hundreds  of  let.!  vldlng  that  equality  of  rights  under  the  Law  purpose  of  the  legislation,  crippling  It  and 

teraand'resolutiOM  from  i^Donrfble  aid  "^^  """^  ^  •^«'^*^  *^  abridged  by  the  United  rendering  it  uselees. 

^^J^Ir^^^^ll^J^^lt^  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex;  and  The  unamended  legislation  serves  a  valu- 

concemed  women  and  women  s  groups  whereas.  Prior  to  referring  H.J.R.  206  to  able  and  useful  pun^.  in  that  it  removes  a 

aU  over  the  umted  States.  I  would  like  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  chairman  of  the  legal   obstacle  to  the  fuU  parUdpatlon  of 

to  share  a  few  of  them  now  with  all  my  Judiciary  Committee  caused  the  Bin  to  be  women  in  the  mainstream  of  American  ao- 

colleagues  to  further  emphasize  the  criti-  amended  to  permit  individual  States  to  per-  ciety.  It  redresses  an  lneq\iity  which  works  to 

cal  need  and  concern  felt  by  American  petuate   discriminatory    laws    which    would  the  detriment  of  both  men  and  women, 

women  and  men  for  the  enactment  of  ***'•  "  ^*^  purpose  the  barring  of  women  j  urg,  you  to  suj^wrt  the  unamended  pro- 

the   equal   rights  for  men   and   women  '^^  certain  occupations  and  the  establish-  posed  leglsaitlon.  in  your  capacity  as  chair- 

omonJ<...<..«»  ^^tv.^.,!-    „«„    .^o.r. j....^^  ment  of   different   working   conditions  for  man 

amendment  without  smy  amendments  »>,._.  nr^„  t>i«T«fr«. »«  it  "m". 

_»,-♦-_„--  them,  now,  therefore  be  n  Sincerely  youn, 

Whatsover.  Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervleors  '  '                      RhodaPeeie«. 

Ameeican  Asbociation  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Frandsoo  

or  Univebsitt  Women,  does  hereby  express  its  strenuous  opposition  v               n^                           nr 

Augusta.  Ga..  July  22. 1971.  of  H.J.R.  208  In  Its  amended  form  and  urges  '"°^*^P*°^^'P^^,l?*,?^^\„, 

Hon.  Don  Edwards.  the  members  of  the  California  delegation  to  s<"»  Rafael,  Calif..  July  19, 1971. 

House  Judiciary  Committee,  take  whatever  action  is  neoeaeary  to  ellmi-  T»»e  Hon.  Don  Edwaeob, 

House  Office  Buiiding,  nate  said  amendment;  and  be  It  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C.  Further  reeolved.  That  this  Board  of  Su-  Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Bdwabds:  We  ot  American  Asso-  pervleors  does  hereby  call  upon  Senator  John  Hum  Mb.  Edwabos:  In  behalf  of  the  Marin 

datlon  of  University  Women  voted  at  oiir  re-  Tonney  and  Senator  Alan  Cranston  to  urge  County,  California.  Chapter  of  the  National 

cent  biennial  convention  in  DaUas  to  strongly  tfie  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com-  Organization  for  Women.  I  wish  to  extend 
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oar  moBt  tfnotra  appwdatinn  for  your  £»- 
Tcrsbia  toU  for  tbo  Cqual  Blgbta  Amand- 
mant  (YL3.  Bas.  aoe)  raoantly. 

It  Is  a  tramandoua  anooumgamant  and  la- 
Uat  XbaX  aome  mambara  of  ttia  Oongraaa, 
yomaatf  Infiludad.  ara  aotiTtiy  workliic  for 
tba  elTU  rlglita  of  aU  tli«  paopla,  knowtec 
tbat  an  ImproTamant  In  Juattoa  for  ona  iroup 
la  an  ImpToramant  for  our  entlra  aoolaCy. 
Wa  haartUy  support  your  efforts. 
Stnoerely, 

Slbabxtb  Smctb. 

Praflifafiff 


GREECE:  ABOUSHINO  DEMOCRACY 
OUTRIGHT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  others  were  silent  or  mis- 
led. Journalists  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  steadily  and  often  brilliantly 
provided  an  insight  into  Greek  political 
affairs  and  T3S.  policy  on  Greece.  They 
have  pointed  out  since  1967  the  unfortu- 
nate tendency  of  many  American  offldals 
to  work  comfortably  with  dictatorships 
abroad.  This  has  damaging  consequences 
both  in  the  short  and  long  term. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  a  long  time  ago, 
expressed  an  old,  noble,  and  very  prac- 
tical idea  when  he  said: 

Amarlca  la  not  ahead  of  othar  nations 
(mardy)  bacauae  she  is  rich.  Nothing  makaa 
bar  great  except  her  thoughts,  har  Ideals. . . . 

And  in  another  time,  the  Younger  Pitt 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  wise 
for  a  democracy  to  "hold  out  a  prospect 
to  other  nations  ...  of  what  the  exer- 
tions of  a  free  people  can  effect."  In 
short,  it  is  in  our  best  interests  that  we 
live  up  to  our  democratic  ideals  in  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  have 
not  done  so  in  the  case  of  Greece. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
timely  and  important  Evsms-Novak  col- 
ufim.  which  appeared  in  the  July  26, 
1971,  Washington  Post,  is  set  forth  be- 
low: 

PASADOZ  fob  QBKZK  DiCTATOBa 


(By  Bowland  Xrans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Athsmb.  Obbbcb. — Oaorge  BalUs.  a  hard- 
right  oonaaivatlva  who  used  to  be  minister  of 
mterlor  during  the  old  days  of  DemoeraUo 
government  In  Oresoe,  finally  got  hla  paas- 
port  and  took  a  four-weak  tr^  to  Xurope  last 
winter,  stopping  off  to  sea  King  Oonstantlna 
In  Borne  and  former  Prime  Minister  Kaza- 
manlls  In  Parts. 

When  he  went  to  the  airport  to  leave 
Oreeoe  for  a  aaoond  trip  abroad,  the  poiloe 
refused  to  stamp  hla  passport,  thus  blooUng 
his  departure.  When  all  appeals  were  rejected, 
Ballls.  one  of  Athena'  leading  lawyeia 
brotight  a  daring  legal  suit  against  the  i>o- 
Uoe  for  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  Ha 
sued  before  the  public  prosecutor  of  the 
court  of  mlademeanors  In  Athens. 

Ballla  loat  his  case,  but  the  reason  he  loat 
tells  much  about  Justloe  and  civil  Ubertlea 
under  the  dlctatorshp  of  the  army  colonda, 
led  by  Prime  Minister  George  Popadopoulos, 
who  seized  power  in  the  1M7  coup  d'etat. 
Ballls  lost  because  the  court  accepted  as 
fact  a  charge  by  the  Oreek  Intelligence  aerv- 
Ice  that  waa  utterly  unprovable. 

■me  charge:  That  BaUls,  in  private  oon- 
veaatlons  during  Us  winter  trip  abroad, 
"came  into  contact  will  political  personaU- 
tlee  of  the  Common  Market,  NATO,  with 
former  Prime  Minister  waram^wi^  i^q^  King 


Oonstantlna,  JoumaUata.  etc."  during  wbldi 
ha  rtlBctnaaari  "matteta  pertaining  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  eatabUabad  ordar^  (ttia  oOlonela' 
dictatorship). 

nutt  tasttmony  of  the  Oieek  Intelllgenoe 
service  was  accepted  carte  blanche  by  the 
court  of  misdemeanors.  The  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, in  other  words,  was  sustained  by 
the  court  without  a  single  shred  of  evidence. 
The  court  was  told: 

"By  various  ways,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
closed here,  the  security  services  have  estab- 
lished that,  during  these  sessions,  mattan 
concerning"  the  overthrow  of  the  military 
junta  were  rtlmniagert.  No  evidence,  no  wlt- 


The  Athens'  preas,  oatensibly  uncensored, 
waa  afraid  to  print  the  record  of  this  trial. 
Ballls  finally  found  a  commercial  printer  who 
said  he  would  publish  the  documents  and 
Ballls  paid  him  In  advance.  The  next  day. 
the  money  waa  returned  with  apologlea.  The 
printer  said  he  would  not  take  the  risk. 

What  happened  to  BaUls  is  the  barest  tip 
of  the  Iceberg  of  thought  control  by  which 
the  dictatorship  maintains  Its  tight  grtp  on 
the  country.  By  conservative  estimate,  at 
least  60,000  counter-subversion  agents,  many 
of  them  in  the  military  services,  keep  the  lid 
tightly  clamped  on  public  criticism  of  the 
regime. 

This  Is  done  by  well -publicized  case  ezam- 
plee:  A  three-month  j&il  sentence  for  a  vil- 
lage peasant  who  complained  out  loud  about 
Inadequate  pensions;  the  surveillance  of 
prominent  polltlelans;  the  elaborate  spying 
system,  which  Is  reported  to  have  put  police 
Informants  in  most  back-coimtry  viUagea.  in 
all  schools  and  universities,  and  In  several 
hundred  Athens  taxlcabs. 

The  calculated  resiilt:  To  convince  op- 
ponents that  the  regime  has  eyes  and  ears 
everywhere  and  that  they  risk  prison  if  they 
speak  out,  thus  preventing  any  sertous  con- 
spiracy ac^dnst  the  regime  from  getting  or- 
ganized. 

Accordingly,  one  can  only  make  a  vague 
estimate  of  how  much  support  the  dictator- 
ship really  has.  With  erltlelsm  smothered  by 
the  fear  psychosis  exploited  by  the  regime, 
accurate  measurement  Is  Impossible. 

High  offldals  who  talked  to  us  claim  with 
some  justlflcatlon  that  many  of  Greece's  10 
million  dtlaens  were  dlslUusloned  by  the 
admittedly  squalid  partisan  wars  In  the  old 
days  of  parllamentMy  government.  It  is  said 
they  enjoy  a  new  sense  of  confidence  and  se- 
curtty  under  Papadopouloe.  Thus,  George 
Qeogelas,  the  former  Communist  who  is  the 
regime's  chief  propagandist  as  minister  of 
information,  told  us  tbat  "the  large  mass  of 
the  people,  without  all  being  necessarily  en- 
thusiasts, are  satisfied  today." 

Why,  then,  does  the  regime  not  lift  martial 
law  and  hold  elections?  Answer:  The  people 
have  not  yet  developed  sufficient  discipline 
to  risk  a  return  to  democracy. 

In  short,  to  instill  dladpllne  to  enable  the 
Greeks  )it  some  future  date  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings and  responalbUity  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, it  Is  necessary  to  abolish  democracy 
outright — a  Delphic  paradox  which  has  now 
oonvlnoed  all  but  incurable  optimists  that 
the  dlctatcoBhip  wiU  never  voluntarUy  re- 
store true  parliamentary  government. 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoiu)  and  to  Include  ex. 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  25 
marked  the  19th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tion of  1952,  providing  commonwealth 
status  for  a  land  of  extraordinary  capac- 
ity and  notable  attainment.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  mark  this  occasion,  for  It  marks 


our  tribute  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people, 
wherever  they  may  be.  including  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  residing  In  the 
United  States,  and  in  my  own  city  of  New 
York. 

The  story  of  Puerto  Rican  progress  is 
remarkable  in  every  detail.  Known  imtil 
very  recently  only  as  the  land  of  the 
sugarcane,  the  coffee-bean,  and  over- 
whelming poverty,  Puerto  Rico  has  ad- 
vanced— within  one  generation — to  a 
position  of  economic  stability  unrivaled 
in  the  Latin  American  community.  Ssmi- 
bolic  of  this  development,  above  all  other 
factors,  is  the  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tion, which  we  hail  on  this  occasion. 

The  struggle  for  success  and  human 
dignity  on  the  shores  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  long  and  arduous.  In  1897,  follow- 
ing several  decades  of  impassioned  polit- 
ical protest,  the  "Charter  of  Autonomy" 
was  secured  from  Spain,  only  to  be  set 
aside  when  the  United  States  took  over 
the  following  year.  Under  American  au- 
thority, the  people  had  only  the  barest 
measure  of  home  rule  for  many  years. 
Added  to  this  political  deprivation  was 
the  stark  lack  of  economic  opportunity 
on  the  local  level.  Foreign  investors 
profited  from  Puerto  Rican  goods  sold 
abroad,  but  the  Puerto  Rican  people  de- 
rived little  from  any  such  transactions. 
Despite  dramatic  developments  in  the 
sugar  industry,  a  broadening  of  the  pub- 
lic education  system,  and  the  beginnings 
of  a  comprehensive  public  health  pro- 
gram, Puerto  Rico  remained  In  a  state  of 
stagnatioD,  both  economic,  and  political. 
Rising  population,  without  correspond- 
ing industrialization,  led  to  serious 
imemployment. 

Throughout  the  first  three  decades. 
virtually  all  the  Governors  of  Puerto  Ri- 
co filled  their  official  reports  and  pid)llc 
statements  with  statistics  on  mounting 
trade,  favorable  balances,  increasing 
mendoers  of  schools,  telephones,  and 
miles  of  roads  constructed.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  people  were  sufferiiig 
to  the  point  of  desperation.  Slow  starva- 
tion was  everywhere  in  evidence.  Health 
conditions  were  disgraceful:  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  smd  gastrointestinal  diseases 
were  exacting  a  dreadful  toll.  Poverty 
was  endemic. 

Responding  to  this  situation,  in  the 
1930's  came  the  New  Deal  program  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  imple- 
mented largely  by  the  Puerto  Rican  lead- 
er, Luis  Mufioz  Marin;  and  Rexford  G. 
Tugwell,  the  American  Governor.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, work  was  begim  on  the 
redistribution  of  land,  niral  resettle- 
ment, governmental  regulation  of  labor 
relations  between  sugar  producers  and 
their  employees,  establishment  of  co- 
(^>eratlves,  extension  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion, the  beginnings  of  local  industrial- 
ization, smd  the  ccmstruction  of  various 
university  laboratories  to  aid  in  the  train- 
ing of  Puerto  Rican  technicians. 

After  a  stormy  but  effective  start,  over- 
riding the  protests  of  the  sugar  Interests, 
the  Puerto  Rican  Relief  Administration 
settled  down  to  a  long  existence  as  a 
Federal  agency  for  spending  Federal 
funds.  In  1954,  it  was  liquidated  as  such. 
The  PRRA  accomplished  much,  but  was 
succeeded  by  something  far  better — the 
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resoimdlng  emergence  of  Puerto  Rico, 
tmder  the  direction  of  the  remarkable 
Lius  Mufioz  Marin. 

In  1940,  a  liberal  political  organization 
headed  by  Marin.  caUed  the  Popular 
Party,  secured  its  first  limited  success 
at  the  polls,  campaigning  on  a  platform 
calling  for  "Bread.  Land,  and  Liberty." 
Successful  in  its  initial  programs,  the 
p<H)ular  Party  attained  political  ascend- 
ancy. In  the  first  populskr  election  of  a 
Governor,  In  1048.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin 
was  nominated  by  his  party  and  elected 
with  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Riding  the  wave  of  p<vular  satisfac- 
tion generated  by  the  successes  achieved 
by  the  Luis  Mufioc  Marin  administration, 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  adopted  their 
own  constitution  on  July  25, 1952.  Under 
its  provisions,  an  elected  legislature  now 
passes  and  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  all  Puerto  Rican  laws.  Tbxee,  in  tiim, 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal 
courts,  the  same  as  the  laws  of  all  the 
States.  But  to  a  great  extent  the  opera- 
tion of  Puerto  Woo  rests  now  in  the 
hands  of  its  people. 

Significant  strides  have  been  made. 
The  Puerto  Rican  economy  has  diversi- 
fied. Education  and  health  care  have 
greatly  Improved.  Yet  the  successes  which 
have  been  accomplished,  and  which  we 
note  in  commonorating  the  19th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  constitution,  cannot  obscure  the 
problems  which  remain. 

Much  discussion  and  controversy  has 
occurred  regarding  the  ultimate  status 
of  Puerto  Rico.  That  is  an  issue  which 
the  ijeople  of  Puerto  Rico  should  them- 
selves resolve.  Meanwhile,  these  people 
are  citizens — ^valued  citizens — of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  disabilities  un- 
der which  they  suffer  must  not  be  al- 
lowed any  longer. 

While  Puerto  Rico  has  enjoyed  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  current  per  capita  in- 
come there  is  still  only  $1,426  annually. 
This  Is  far  below  the  statistics  for  any 
of  the  50  States.  Four  out  of  every  five 
Puerto  Rican  families  earn  less  than 
$3,000  annusdly;  one-half  receive  less 
than  $1,000  aimually.  Unemployment  is 
at  a  level  of  33  ijercent  of  the  potential 
labor  force.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of 
living  is  extremely  high. 

It  is  clear  that,  while  we  can  look  with 
gratification  on  the  economic  progress 
of  Puerto  Rico,  there  is  still  very  far  to 
go.  And  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  and  of  this  Government  to  as- 
sure that  those  further  steps  are  taken. 

Thus  far,  these  steps  are  not  being 
taken.  Currently,  Puerto  Rico  Is  specifi- 
cally excluded  l^  Federal  law  from  at 
least  eight  Federal  programs.  These  In- 
clude a  portion  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  the  school  milk  program.  In 
addition,  Puerto  Rico  Is  discriminated 
against  by  virtue  of  arbitrary  ceilings 
or  formulas  embodied  in  other  Federal 
laws  and  based  on  the  low  per  capita  in- 
come. Thus,  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  not 
only  suffer  the  burden  of  a  per  capita  in- 
come figure  far  below  that  in  the  50 
States,  they  are  also  subjected  to  less- 
ened eligibility  for  Federal  programs  be- 
cause of  this  low  per  capita  income, 
thereby  compoimding  the  misery. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that,  while  we  can 


proudly  commemorate  the  19th  anni- 
versary of  Puerto  Rico's  adoption  of  its 
constitution,  we  must  do  so  not  only  to 
honor  the  determination  of  a  proud  peo- 
ple, but  also  to  afllrm  our  determination 
that  existing  inequities  be  eliminated  and 
that  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  in- 
deed be  a  land  of  plenty  for  all  her  citi- 
zens. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoso  and 
to  include  extranous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
I^>eaker,  since  1916,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  has  stood  as 
the  finest  example  of  compensation  for 
Injury  statutes  in  our  country.  It  was  the 
forenmner  of  many  of  State  laws  on  this 
subject.  Federal  employees  view  with 
pride  the  consideration  extended  to  em- 
ployees and  their  families  who  experi- 
ence disability  or  death  from  Job-related 
causes. 

The  most  recent  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  occurred  In  1966.  Those  amend- 
ments represented  an  \ipdating  of  the 
statute  in  terms  of  changes  in  the  needs 
of  Federal  workers  and  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  continue  its  preeminent 
position  in  this  field  of  employee  bene- 
fits. 

Quite  appropriately,  then,  the  92d 
Congress  should  consider  further  re- 
visions of  the  statute  to  insure  the  pos- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
model  employer  in  this  area.  The  need 
for  additional  amendments  is  demon- 
strated by  four  developments. 

In  the  Interim  since  1966.  many  State 
compensation  laws  have  been  liberalized. 
Benefits  for  Federal  workers  have  been 
invroved  In  many  respects.  As  an  ex- 
ample, substantial  revisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  were  s^iproved 
by  the  91st  Congress. 

Dollar  values  have  changed  dramat- 
ically since  1966.  A  keystone  of  the  com- 
pensation law  is  a  guarantee  to  disabled 
workers  that  they  and  their  families  will 
have  income  related  to  their  wages  when 
they  suffer  on-the-job  injuries. 

Finally,  Congress  has  enacted  numer- 
ous laws  in  recent  years  aimed  at  al- 
leviating the  social  and  econ6mic  hard- 
ships encoimtered  by  either  our  entire 
population  or  segments  of  it. 

These  changes  Justify  a  thorougb  re- 
view of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  the  92d  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  equating  its  benefits  with 
the  realities  faced  by  injured  workers 
today  and  In  keei)ing  with  an  enlight- 
ened personnel  poUcy  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  employer. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  Introduced 
a  bill  designed  to  assure  injured  em- 
ployees that  the  compensation  statute 
will  continue  as  an  example  for  other 
Jurisdictions  to  emulate. 

In  summary,  the  bill  proposes  these  re- 
visions in  the  Federal  Snudoyees'  Com- 
pensation Act — 

The  present  statute  permits  a  widower 
of  a  deceased  Federal  worker  to  receive 
benefits  only  when  he  Is  wholly  depend- 


ent on  her  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability.  Similarly,  a  husband  can  be 
considered  a  dependent  for  determining 
the  rate  of  compensation  a  disabled  fe- 
male employee  will  receive  only  if  he  is 
totally  dependent  on  the  injured  worker 
because  of  phjrsical  or  mental  disability. 
Our  pattern  of  social  thinking  has 
changed  dramatically  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  No  longer  can  a 
husband  be  viewed  in  all  cases  as  the 
sole  breadwinner  of  the  family.  In  many 
instances  the  family's  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  education  and  welfare  of 
children  are  based  on  the  combined  in- 
come of  husband  and  vrlfe. 

In  my  own  experience  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, we  have  acted  to  erase  the  artificial 
differences  between  the  entitlements  of 
husbands  and  wives  that  is  based  on  a 
concept  no  longer  considwed  valid. 

The  bill  allows  a  widower  to  receive 
benefits  because  of  the  demise  of  his 
Federal  employee  spouse,  if  he  lived  with 
her  or  was  dependent  on  her  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  or  if  living  apcu^  for  good 
reason  or  because  of  the  desertion  of  the 
husband  by  his  wife.  Also,  the  bill  allows 
an  Injured  female  worker  to  obtain  the 
extra  8%  percent  augmented  compensa- 
tion for  dependents  if  she  has  a  husband 
who  is  a  member  of  the  same  household, 
rec^ving  regular  contributions  for  his 
support,  or  11  she  has  been  ordered  by  a 
court  to  contribute  to  his  support.  In 
essence,  the  biU  treats  husbands  the 
same  as  wives. 

Under  existing  law,  an  injured  worker 
may  receive  medical  service  in  US.  fa- 
cilities, such  as  Public  Health  Service  and 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  and 
by  designated  private  physicians  and 
hospitals.  However,  the  latter  can  be 
utilized  only  when  Federal  Govemmeait 
sources  are  not  availaUe  or  practicable. 
Emidoyees  should  be  given  greater  dis- 
cretlcHi  In  selecting  the  physician  or  in- 
stitution to  provide  treatment.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  advocated  free 
choice  of  physicians  by  the  Injured  em- 
ployee In  their  recommendatians  to  the 
States  for  upgracUng  compensation  laws. 
More  than  20  States  have  Incorporated 
this  concept  in  their  statutes. 

The  bill  would  permit  Federal  workers 
to  use  physicians  or  medical  facHltiaB 
from  a  list  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  would  Include,  of  course,  exist- 
ing Federal  facilities. 

The  present  law  requires  a  reduction 
in  the  compensation  received  by  an  in- 
jured emidoyee  if  his  diitability  changes 
from  total  to  partial.  Stated  another  way, 
if  a  partially  disabled  employee  is  unable 
to  return  to  the  Job  he  held  at  time  of 
Injury,  then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
determine  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
partially  disabled  employee — and  reduce 
his  compensation — on  the  basis  of  the 
^pllcable  66%  or  75-peroent  compen»- 
tion  rate — to  the  difference  between  tbe 
employee's  pay  on  the  date  of  injury  and 
his  new  earning  capacity.  While  this  is 
considered  a  reasonable  practice  in  the 
field  of  workmen's  compensation,  it 
works  a  hardship  on  those  who  either  are 
in,  or  woidd  like  to  enter,  an  approved 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  at  the 
time  of  a  change  in  disability  from  total 
to  partial. 
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The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  continue  compensation  at  the 
total  rate  as  an  Inducement  for  partial- 
ly disabled  onployees  to  remain  or  enter 
into  an  approved  program  designed  to  re- 
habilitate than  vocationally — and  would 
In  all  likelihood  create  a  savings  in  fu- 
ture CMnpensation  benefits  in  virtiially 
all  cases. 

Compensation  awards  for  loss  of  an 
arm,  leg.  foot.  hand.  eye.  and  so  forth, 
are  specified  in  the  present  law  by  the 
part  of  the  anatomy  and  the  number  of 
weeks  involved.  Loss  of  an  Internal  organ 
or  the  permanent  loss  of  use  of  a  worker's 
back  cannot  be  compensated  in  this  man- 
ner. 

If  an  onployee  suffers  this  kind  of  loss 
attributable  to  an  on-the-job  injury.  Jus- 
tice and  logic  require  that  he  receive  at 
least  the  same  type  of  benefit  as  those 
who  lose  an  external  member. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  conu>ensation  for  such 
losses,  not  to  exceed  350  weeks  of  com- 
pensation benefits. 

At  least  three  States  permit  schedule 
awards  for  this  type  of  disability — North 
Carolina  for  permanent  loss  of  use  of  the 
Individiial's  bcu;k  or  internal  organs,  and 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  for  loss  of 
use  of  the  back. 

S<»ne  Federal  employees  become  total- 
ly helpless  because  of  the  injury  they 
have  experienced  to  the  extent  that  they 
require  the  constant  service  of  an  at- 
tendant. Under  the  existing  statute,  they 
are  entitled  to  an  additional  monthly  al- 
lowance not  exceeding  $300,  established 
lnig6«. 

The  bin  recommends  increasing  that 
maximum  monthly  aDorxrance  to  $400. 
General  increases  in  wages  for  this  type 
of  service  account  for  the  proixised  fig- 
ure. 

Injured  workers  who  psirticipate  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  may  be  vbAA  a 
maximum  of  $100  mcmthly  for  mainte- 
nance whUe  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  these  items 
since  the  $100  figure  was  established — 
in  1960 — ^Justify  advancing  this  figure  to 
$200,  as  recommended  in  the  bill. 

For  example,  an  injured  worker  may 
receive  the  msudmum  each  month  for 
several  months  toward  food  and  lodg- 
ing costs  incurred  while  undergoing  a 
training  course  in  another  city;  or  he 
may  receive  only  $70  per  month  for  car- 
fare and  lunch  expenses  while  engaged 
In  a  different  type  of  course  within  the 
city  in  which  he  resides.  The  allowance 
is  used  also  to  defray  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying uniforms  and  their  maintenance, 
tools,  and  books  related  to  this  training. 

A  requirement  that  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  review  an  indi- 
vidual's case  when  he  reaches  age  70  to 
determine  whether  his  wage-earning 
capacity  has  declined  is  found  in  the 
present  law.  If  a  determination  is  made 
that  his  earning  ability  has  deteriorated, 
his  compensation  may  be  reduced. 

For  a  worker  whose  injury  is  job  re- 
lated to  experience  reduction  in  benefits 
due  solely  to  age,  portrays  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  callous  employer.  Any  step 
to  curtail  his  benefits  is  unwarranted 
from  both  the  economic  and  social  stand- 
points. 


The  bill  i>roposes  to  repeal  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

The  existing  statute  generally  pro- 
hibits compensation  payments  and  vet- 
erans' benefits  or  military  retirement  or 
retainer  pay  for  military  service  simul- 
taneously. 

If  a  Federal  worker  incurs  a  Job- 
related  injury,  which  is  compensable,  it 
Is  Inequitable  to  deprive  hiin  these  boie- 
fits  solely  because  he  Ls  entitled  to  pay- 
ments from  other  sources  for  different 
purposes.  His  ability  to  realize  compen- 
sation pa3mients  should  be  based  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  and  its  compliance 
with  the  law  governing  his  injury  as  a 
civilian  employee. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  permits  com- 
pensation pasrments,  regardless  of  any 
Veterans'  Administration  or  military  re- 
tirement or  retainer  pay  which  may  have 
been  authorized. 

Other  bills  applicable  to  accomidish 
this  change  insofar  as  military  retire- 
ment or  retainer  pay  is  concerned,  have 
been  introduced  in  the  current  session. 

Unless  an  individual's  Injury  results  in 
a  disability  which  continues  for  more 
than  21  days  or  the  original  disability  be- 
comes permanent,  he  may  not  receive 
compensation  for  the  first  3  days  of  dis- 
ability under  the  ctirrent  law. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  a  worker  should 
not  have  to  forgo  any  compensation 
benefit,  if  his  condition  is  work  related. 
In  effect,  the  present  statute  requires 
those  who  do  not  meet  the  conditions 
described  above  to  underwrite  the  com- 
pensation law. 

The  bill  reduces  this  period  to  pay  loss 
on  the  fractional  part  of  the  date  of  In- 
Jury  that  follows  the  injury  or  on  the 
date  disability  begins.  Fractional  parts  of 
a  day  would  be  covered  only  If  the  dis- 
ability continues  for  more  than  3  days 
or  becomes  permanent.  Of  course,  medi- 
cal treatment  would  be  available  from 
the  time  the  injury  occurs.  In  actual 
practice,  most  Federal  agencies  provide 
full  pay  on  the  date  of  injiiry  or  the 
date  disability  begins — thus  virtually  no 
employee  would  be  forced  to  underwrite 
the  law. 

One  of  the  problems  experienced  by 
injured  Federal  employees  is  the  lapse 
in  time  between  the  Injury,  their  asser- 
tion of  a  claim,  the  receipt  of  claim  forms 
by  the  BEC,  and  the  commencement  of 
payments.  Much  of  this  problem  re- 
volves around  the  processing  of  papers 
by  agencies  to  the  Bureau  of  Elmployees' 
Compensation.  While  some  improvement 
can  be  achieved  by  the  Bureau  in  expe- 
diting adjudications,  the  worker  is  im- 
aware  that  the  problem  exists  principally 
at  the  employing  agency  level. 

He  is  aware  only  that  he  has  experi- 
enced an  injury,  has  taken  all  necessary 
stQM  to  present  his  claim,  yet  must 
utilize  his  annual  or  sick  leave,  if  avail- 
able, or  is  in  a  leave  without  pay  status. 
In  the  absence  of  compensation  pay- 
ments, the  worker  is  not  receiving  the  at- 
tention his  plight  deserves  under  the 
compensation  law. 

To  alleviate  this  problem  the  bill  au- 
thorizes Federal  agencies  to  continue 
[nyment  of  an  injured  worker's  salary 
for  no  more  than  90  days  at  the  appli- 
cable 66%-  or  75-percent  compensation 
rate.  The  Interest  of  agencies  would  be 


protected  because  they  would  be  required 
to  pay  only  in  instances  where  they  do 
not  disagree  with  the  claim.  They  would 
be  able  to  controvert  the  claim  and  thus 
subject  it  to  processing  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation. 

The  rationale  of  the  90-day  period  Is 
that  it  would  dispose  of  a  majority  of 
noncontroverslal  claims  by  the  agencies 
subject,  of  course,  to  review  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employees'  Compensation.  Em- 
ployees would  receive  payments  promptly, 
thus  avoiding  Justified  complaints  about 
delays  now  encountered. 

To  make  certain  that  the  Interest  of 
all  ptarties — the  Government  and  the  em- 
ployee— are  safeg\iarded,  this  provision 
would  be  administered  only  after  pro- 
mulgation of  necessary  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Generally  speaking,  claim  for  compen- 
sation on  accoimt  of  injury  or  death 
must  now  be  made  within  1  year.  Failure 
to  file  within  1  year  may  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  filed  in  5  years 
and  the  Secretary  finds  first,  that  the 
failure  to  comply  was  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  in- 
dividual claiming  benefits;  or  second, 
that  the  individual  claiming  benefits  has 
shown  sufllcient  cause  or  reason  in  ex- 
planation of,  and  material  prejudice  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  has  not 
resulted  from,  the  failure. 

Congress  amended  the  statute  in  1968 
to  permit  local  law  enforcement  ofQcers 
to  qualify  for  Federal  Einployees'  Com- 
pensation Act  benefits  under  certain 
specified  circimistances  involving  a  crime 
against  the  United  States.  Claims  for  in- 
Jury  or  death  in  these  situations  may  be 
made  within  5  years  after  the  occurrence. 

A  small  numer  of  meritorious  claims 
of  Federal  employees  are  not  paid  be- 
cause of  the  existing  1-year  requirement. 
Rescinding  the  present  1-year  time  limit 
will  provide  parity  between  Federal 
workers  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel in  this  regard,  and  will  permit 
consideration  of  the  limited  number  of 
Justified  claims  which  are  now  denied  be- 
cause of  the  rather  stringent  1-year  limit. 

The  maximum  funeral  allowance  for 
deaths  attributable  to  Job-related  in- 
juries was  fixed  at  $800  in  1966.  Since 
that  time  the  average  cost  of  funeral 
services  have  risen.  Just  as  other  items  In 
the  economy. 

One  State  has  established  $1,250  as 
the  maximum  available  for  burial  of 
fatally  injured  employees.  Seven  others 
have  designated  $1,000  for  this  purpose. 

These  developments  have  resulted  in 
increasing  from  $800  to  $1,250  the  al- 
lowance for  this  cost  item  in  the  bill. 

When  the  price  index  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rises  at 
least  3  percent  and  maintains  or  exceeds 
that  rate  for  3  consecutive  months,  com- 
pensation beneficiaries  are  entitied  to  a 
corresponding  adjustment  in  monthly 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act.  The  bill  adds  1  per- 
cent to  that  adjustment  to  accoimt  for 
the  delay  between  the  determination  that 
cost  of  living  has  advcmced  to  or  sur- 
passed the  3-percent  figm-e  and  refiec- 
tion  of  this  development  in  monthly 
checks. 

A  similar  provision  was  enacted  by 
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Congress  in  1969  for  retired  dvll  service 
employees. 

Agencies  are  now  required  to  reim- 
burse the  employees'  compensation  fund 
for  expenditures  for  compensation  re- 
ceived by  their  employees.  The  prac- 
tice is  known  as  a  "chargeback."  It  was 
Included  in  Hie  1966  amendments  to  the 
Compensation  Act  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  make  Federal  agencies  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  eliminating  conditions 
which  would  cause  injuries  to  employees. 

When  hearings  were  undertaken  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee considering  the  legislatioo, 
vigorous  opposition  was  voiced  by  em- 
ployee r^resentatives.  They  maintained 
that  introduction  of  the  chargeback 
would  encourage  agencies  to  repress 
justified  compensation  claims  because  of 
the  impact  on  their  budgets. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  provision. 
Federal  agencies  have  complained  that 
it  requires  inclusion  of  compensation 
costs  in  their  budget  requests,  thereby 
creating  additional  budgetary  planning 
and  execution  problems.  Further,  many 
agencies  maintain  and  compare  their 
records  with  the  charges  levied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation, 
thereby  creating  further  administrative 
expenditures. 

Tbe  present  statute  prohibits  pasmient 
of  administrative  expenses  from  the 
compensation  fimd — except  for  certain 
specialized  legal  services  relating  to  sub- 
rogation of  claims  involving  third  par- 
ties. Consequently,  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  recdves  funds  for 
salaries  and  expenses  through  the  nor- 
mal appropriation  process.  This  process, 
which  Involves  continued  Justification  of 
basic  program  items,  takes  up  the  time  of 
the  administration,  the  Bureau,  and  of 
course,  the  Congress. 

A  far  more  efficient  system,  somewhat 
like  that  used  to  administer  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  would  permit 
the  Bureau  to  plan  to  spend  for  adminis- 
trative matters  within  the  ceiling  of  6 
percent  of  the  annual  authorized  com- 
pensation benefits.  The  bill  so  authorizes. 

The  figure  of  6  percent  is  considerably 
lower  than  comparable  expenditures  in 
the  private  insurance  field,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  high  to  permit 
flexibility.  Bureau  expenditures  for 
salary  and  expense  at  this  point  in  time 
are  between  4.5  and  5  percent. 

In  all  compensation  statutes,  there  are 
provisions  for  benefits  to  surviving  wid- 
ows and  widowers  and  children  of  work- 
ers who  die  due  to  Job  related  injuries. 
This  is  true  in  the  Federal  service  also; 
and  the  bill  increases  the  percentages 
passable  to  survivors  of  Federal  employees 
to  agree  more  with  those  States  that  have 
adopted  higher  benefits. 

The  present  law  limits  the  maximum 
level  of  benefits  to  surviving  widows  and 
widowers  and  children  to  75  percent  of 
the  emplosree's  earnings.  We  have  re- 
tained this  principle  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. At  the  same  time,  the  percentage 
of  salary  payable  has  been  generally 
raised  by  10  percent  and  the  division  of 
benefits  between  a  child  or  children  Emd 
the  surviving  parent  has  been  changed  to 
provide  more  for  the  parent  as  the  party 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
chUdren. 


With  this  backgiicnmd,  there  f  oUows  a 
comparison  of  present  benefits  and  those 
changes  Incorporated  In  the  bill: 

nap«rcMt| 


SurvWon 


PrtMiit     Piopostd 
total  total 


1.  Widow  or  widower,  no  child 45  S5 

2.  Widow  or  widower,  1  child SS  65 

3.  Widow  or  widower,  2  chlldrea. 70  75 

4.  Child  alona 35  55 

5.2diildrefl 50  65 

6.3childrefl 65  75 

7.  1  ptrant* 25  35 

a.  2  parwrts> 40  60 

9.  Wholly  dopendwrt  brathor,  tistar, 

(randparent,  or  grandchtld  > 20  30 

10.  2  or  more  wholly  dependent  brothers, 
sisters,  grandparerrts,  or  grand- 
children!   30  50 

U.  1  or  more  partMly  depaodant 
brother,  sister,  grandparent,  or 

grandchild" 10  10 

>  Compensation  may  not  exceed  75ji«icent  attar  payments  to 
widow  or  widower  and  chiMreti. 

Finally,  the  bill  proposes  to  "make 
\rtiole"  the  Federal  worker  who  is  dis- 
abled by  a  job-related  injury  and  later  re- 
covers to  the  point  where  he  can  resume 
Federal  employment.  The  philosophy  of 
workmen's  compensation  involves  a  com- 
mitment by  the  employer  that  an  em- 
ployee disabled  because  of  conditions 
bejrond  his  control  should  receive  finan- 
cial and  medical  assistance  to  protect 
himself  and  his  family. 

As  a  corollary,  his  tenure  and  status 
as  a  Federal  employee  should  not  be  im- 
paired, if  he  is  able  to  return  to  work. 

Therefore,  the  bill  preserves  all  dvll 
service  rights  of  workers  who  recover 
from  disabling  injuries.  Included  «u«  res- 
toration to  the  same  or  equivalent  posi. 
tion  prior  to  the  injury,  entitiement  to 
general  salary  adjustments  and  within- 
grade  Increases  occurring  during  his  ab- 
sence from  the  job,  and  maintenance  of 
retention  rights,  health,  and  life  insur- 
ance coverage,  promotions,  and  teniu'e. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  purpose  of 
these  provisions  is  to  tDsiu%  that  the  em- 
ployee vrfll  incur  no  loss  cf  status,  rights, 
or  benefits  as  a  resiilt  of  his  work -related 
injury. 


VICE  PRESIDENT'S  UNJUSTIFIED 
ATTACK  ON  AMERICA'S  BLACK 
LEADERS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  with  several  of  our  colleagues  to 
express  my  personal  Indignation  over 
the  recent  verbal  attack  made  by  Vice 
President  Agnew  against  the  black  lead- 
ers in  America.  Having  swept  into  his 
proscription  "most"  black  leaders  with- 
out naming  any  of  them,  he  has,  in  effect, 
condemned  them  all.  since  none  can  say 
who  was  and  who  was  not  his  Intended 
target. 

I  can  think  of  no  figure  in  our  na- 
tional life  in  recent  years  who  has  done 
as  much  to  debase  the  level  of  public  dis- 
cussion as  otu*  peripatetic  Vice  President. 
It  was  bad  enough  when  he  roamed 
aroimd  the  United  States  using  his  office 
as  a  platform  from  which  to  hurl  new 


forms  of  Insults,  threats,  and  intimida- 
tions against  those  whose  policies  and 
positions  did  not  conform  to  his  political 
phllos<^hy  or  self-interest.  Following  his 
lead  in  the  1970  political  campaign,  many 
of  his  party's  candidates  adopted  per- 
sonal vilification  as  a  prime  element  of 
their  campaign  strategy.  Hajwily.  the 
voters  in  most  instances  indicated  their 
displeasure  with  AcNrw-type  tactics  by 
electing  the  candidates  who  had  been 
subjected  to  such  abuse. 

Undaunted,  Mr.  Agncw  has  moved  to 
the  world  stage  to  continue  his  diatribe 
against  Americans  in  public  life  who 
happen  to  have  incurred  his  displeasure. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  "politics  stops  at 
the  water's  edge."  Whether  this  was  ever 
desirable  as  a  basis  for  national  policy,  it 
is  obviously  no  longer  realistic.  But,  sure- 
ly it  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  commcm  sense  for  an  American  In 
public  office  to  use  an  official  trip  abroad 
as  a  forum  for  public  attacks  on  fellow 
Americans. 

In  so  doing,  and  pcu-ticularly  in  his 
calculated  insult  against  the  leaders  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  of  African  an- 
cestry, Mr.  Agnew  has  not  only  imder- 
minMl  the  ability  of  all  black  American 
leaders  to  represent  this  country  in  deal- 
ing with  the  nonwhite  majority  of  the 
world's  population,  but  has  demon- 
strated to  all  the  world  his  authoritarian 
instincts,  his  narrowness  of  vision  and  his 
shortcomings  as  a  statesman. 

It  is  ironic  that  one  sent  abroad  as  a 
"goodwill  ambassador"  has  managed  so 
dramatically  to  project  an  image  of  ill 
will.  He  has  thereby  done  a  grave  dis- 
service to  the  America  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Whitney  Yoimg,  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  of 
the  many  living  leaders,  in  and  out  of 
Government,  who  have  dared  to  act  to 
make  real  at  home  the  creed  that  our 
Nation  first  proudly  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

How  unfortunate,  how  tragic  that 
America's  second  highest  elected  official 
should  so  unmask  his  own  failure  to  im- 
derstand  what  America  is  all  about. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  F.  KEL- 
LER, ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  THE  1971  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANK- 
LIN UNIVERSITY,  WASHINOTON. 
D.C. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  a  thoughtiul  and  enlightening 
address  recently  delivered  by  the  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Keller, 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  University,  here  In 
Washington,  D.C,  held  (m  Jime  24,  1971. 

I  know  that  General  Keller's  address 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  Emd  the  Senate  not  only  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  position  which 
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he  bolds,  but  alao  for  the  sound,  good 
sense  and  the  positive,  constructive  ap- 
proach of  the  message  which  he  briiigs 
to  the  members  of  the  under-30  gen- 
eration. 

The  address  follows: 

"Thb  OHAu.Eicen  to  CuAnrmr" 

(Oommnioeicant  Ml<lrMB  by  Robot  9. 
KaUer) 

A  few  days  >go  at  one  of  our  unlTwrntttee 
here  In  Waahlngton,  the  cranmencement 
addreaa  waa  given  by  a  newapaper  oolumnlat 
wboae  specialty  la  humor.  I  underatand  bla 
zamarks  drew  a  good  many  laiigbs.  Let  me 
atate  at  the  outaet:  I  am  neither  a  columnlat 
nor  a  humorlat.  Tou  cannot  look  forward 
this  evening  to  a  Bearing  commentary  In  the 
guise  at  htimor  on  those  who  occupy  posi- 
tions of  responalWity  in  the  ^Mvsent  Adznln- 
latratKm.  Neither  am  I  a  Bob  Hope.  Some  of 
yoa  may  recall  the  occasion  a  few  yean  ago 
whare  Hope,  speaking  to  a  graduating  class, 
aald:  "My  advloe  to  those  at  you  who  are 
anxious  to  go  out  Into  the  world  is — recon- 
sider, and  dont  do  It."  But  Bob  Hope  has 
bad  a  change  of  heart.  This  year  In  speaking 
at  a  ccdiege  graduation  he  had  thla  advloe: 
"To  you  people  who  are  graduating — ^who 
■ce  about  to  go  out  and  make  this  a  better 
wocM — all  I  can  say  is:  HURRYI  There  la  a 
lot  <d  Motk.  to  be  done."  And  there  is. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  In  the  papers  about  a 
new  and  big  machine  that  can  chew  up  a 
large  tree  into  chlpe,  from  tnink  to  branch 
tips.  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  This  example  of 
modem  technology  and  its  threat  to  the 
environment  is  said  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
developer  who  has  a  heavily  wooded  area  to 
clear  so  that  he  can  build  new  houses. 
f  It  takes  SO.  60,  70  years  to  grow  treee,  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  kind;  yet  here  la  a 
machine  that  can  make  an  entire  tree  dis- 
appear In  minutes.  Obviously,  a  machine  of 
auch  devastating  power  must  be  used  with 
•xtreme  care. 

Since  we.  In  this  country,  often  seem  too 
ready  to  poke  fun  at  ovir  leaders  and  In- 
atltutlona,  thereby  chipping  away  at  the  pub- 
Uc'a  confidence  In  society,  this  Is  another 
area  where  extreme  care  Is  always  needed. 
Not  that  political  and  other  leaders  should 
be  immune  from  ribbing  and  criticism.  But 
there  is  a  time  and  place  for  everything. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  working  life  In 
the  Federal  service,  at  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office — where  we  work  cloeely  with  the 
Congrees,  Its  oommlttees,  and  members,  year 
in  and  year  out — and  I  know  how  fragile 
and  precious  a  thing  public  confidence  Is. 
Like  the  trees.  It  takes  generations  to  build 
a  viable  society.  Just  because  someone  does 
like  a  particular  administration  or  a  par- 
ticular public  figure  does  not  excuse  those 
who— in  that  time-worn  but  apt  phrase 
seem  aU  too  ready  to  throw  out  the  baby 
along  with  the  bath  water. 

X  came  onto  the  Job  markat  In  the  1980*8. 
This  waa  at  the  bottom  of  what  was  right- 
fully called  the  Great  Depreaalon.  The  ratio 
of  uneii4>loyed  to  the  total  avaUable  work 
force  was  far  higher  than  today's  6  percent. 
The  economics  of  the  depreeslon  pushed  my 
generation  off  the  campus  into  all  klnda  of 
experiences,  few  to  our  own  choosing.  Per- 
haps It  was  a  good  thing.  We  were  forced  to 
learn  to  swim  even  if  the  water  was  frigid. 

llien  along  came  World  War  n  and  moat 
of  us  were  directly  affected.  World  War  n 
was  different  from  our  Involvement  tn  Viet- 
nam. But  that  Is  not  the  point;  the  point  is 
that  then,  as  today,  foroea  were  at  play 
which  drastically  altered  our  personal  Uvea 
and  our  career  alms. 

But  these  events  had  their  plus  aide.  They 
forced  tis  to  grow  and  develop.  We  wovildnt 
have  planned  It  that  way  but.  given  those 
circumstances,  most  of  us  managed  and 
•msTged  the  better  for  It  all.  And  that  la 
why  I  do  encourage  you  today  to  go  out 


into  the  world  with  conviction,  courage,  and 
with  one  other  quality  that  la  Indispen- 
sable— aa  much  common  sense  as  you  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  your  experiences  and 
adventurea. 

I  am  seconded  in  these  thoughts  by  one 
of  our  great  scientists,  now  a  senior  dtlaen. 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  who  for  60  yaats  partlel- 
pated  in,  and  helped  to  shape,  the  eventa 
of  his  lifetime.  In  a  book  of  reminiscences 
published  this  year  called  "Pieces  Of  The 
Action,"  Dr.  Bush  has  something  of  Im- 
p<H:tance  to  say  to  us  here  today. 

Dr.  Bush  says:  "In  every  civilization,  at 
some  time,  there  has  been  confusion,  with 
young  men  doing  foolish  things,  with  the 
great  body  of  the  public  Inert  or  yearning 
to  be  led  somewhere,  anywhere  .  .  .  Tet  al- 
ways there  has  been  a  small  minority,  In- 
ttfligent,  comprehending  the  current  pOUtl- 
eal  system,  scorning  both  the  fllghtly  radical 
and  the  protesting  reactionary  groupa  .  .  . 
It  la  this  central  core  that  ruled  our  last 
generation.  Ita  business.  Its  cburchee.  Its 
government.  Amid  the  tumult,  we  have  to- 
day a  group  that  understands  and  that  will 
rule  in  the  next  generation.  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  outstanding  group  baa  always  ruled 
us  well  in  the  past,  or  will  rule  as  well  in 
the  future — I  mertiy  say  there  Is  a  group 
that  will  rule.  We  do  not  need  to  worry  too 
much  about  the  onee  that  harass  us  with 
their  Insanities;  as  they  become  older  they 
will  be  controlled.  But  we  need  to  think  more 
about  the  solid,  keen,  presently  undemon- 
strative youths  who  wUl  build  our  system 
of  government  and  Industry  of  the  future, 
and  who  will  build  It  not  as  we  dictate,  but 
aa  we  transmit  to  them,  as  best  we  may,  the 
wisdom  to  do  it  well." 

What  kind  of  a  world  are  you  going  out 
into?  Today's  generation  knows  a  lot  more 
about  the  world  than  mine  did  when  we 
were  where  you  are  now,  so  I  hesitate  to  an- 
swer that  question.  Instead  I  suggest  a  sort 
of  quantum  J\imp  to  some  30  years  ahead. 
Why  29  years?  Because  we  are  that  close  to 
a  new  centtiry,  the  year  3,000  a.d. 

This  gets  me  to  some  extent  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  m^fciwg  predictions  on  serious 
matters.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  nuclear 
physicist's  definition  of  an  optimist — "some- 
one who  still  beUevea  the  future  is  un- 
certain"? 

Toward  the  cloae  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
life — I  am  going  back  many  generations  now 
to  1835 — about  10%  of  our  people  lived  in 
cities  and  towns.  By  1960— some  186  years 
later — some  70%  of  the  population  lived  on 
\%  at  the  land — In  cities  and  towns.  The  re- 
maining 30%  lived  on  99%  of  the  land.  By 
3000  a.d.  90%  of  the  American  people  will 
live  In  urban  areas  on  less  than  2%  of  the 
land  (excluding  the  new  state  of  Alaska). 
Fortunately,  much  of  the  Nation  will  still  be 
relaUvaly  open  area.  The  chief  effect  of  theee 
change  wUl  continue  to  be,  aa  It  is  now.  the 
neceaalty  to  adjust  to  mass  living  in  large 
urban  areas. 

In  19S6  the  population  cf  the  United  States 
waa  ^iproxlmately  137  million.  Now  we  are 
a  nation  of  some  300  million.  In  the  year 
3000 — If  preeent  trends  continue — we  may 
have  a  population  of  more  than  340  million. 
The  economic  and  social  consequences  of  oar 
population  growth  will  multiply  our  reapon- 
Blbllltlas  for  providing  food  and  shelter  and 
by  geometric  progression. 

There  will  be  heavy  conoantratkms  of  peo- 
ple on  the  Atlantic  and  PacUlo  coasts  within 
60  to  100  miles  of  the  ooaana.  The  p<9alatlon 
of  th*  Atlantic  seaboard  today  from  Boston 
through  Washington  is  upwards  of  37  mil* 
lion.  Bureau  of  Census  projections  show  an 
increase  to  over  60  million  along  this  400 
mile  strip  by  1990.  An  squally  masalve  metro- 
politan area  is  foreeeen  for  the  300  mile  Pa- 
oUie  coast  aone  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Los 
AngMaa  to  San  Diego  and  the  Mazloan  Bor- 
der. The  area  from  Chicago  to  Plttsborgh 


and  north  to  Include  Detroit.  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, Akron,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  wlU  likely 
contain  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  VA. 
population. 

Theee  three  areas  will  contain  nearly  one 
half  of  the  total  United  States  population, 
Including  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
most  technologically  and  scientifically  ad- 
vanced, and  most  prosperous  and  creative 
elements. 

Accompanying,  and  contributing  to,  the 
expansion  in  population  and  urbanization 
have  bean  spectacular  increases,  in  productiv- 
ity—on the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  in  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  in  health 
and  recreation.  We  have  contrived  to  pro- 
duce the  products  reqiUred  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  society  through  the  skiUful  implica- 
tion of  reeouroea  and  inventions  and  through 
the  liberal  use  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world.  Today  6%  of  our  people  grow  more 
than  enough  food  for  all  the  rest. 

Much  of  the  society  that  we  know  la  a 
product  of  the  scientific  revolution  which  is 
in  full  tide  over  much  of  the  world:  in  com- 
munications, nuclear  power,  medical  care. 
Increased  production  of  food,  and  a  seemingly 
limitless  number  of  additional  achievements. 

In  the  United  Statea  both  the  ntunber 
aiid  production  of  profeeslonal  manpower 
made  up  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians is  larger  than  ever  before.  In  the  1960's 
they  numbered  nearly  two  millions:  In  the 
1970'8  their  number  will  climb  to  four  mil- 
ion,  or  more. 

But  theee  flguree  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  U.  and  will  be.  the  nde  of  the  sci- 
entists and  engineers  to  discover  and  de- 
vaiop:  it  Is.  and  will  t>e.  the  rxAt  at  others- 
no  doubt  most  of  you  in  thla  room — to  un- 
derstand the  Implicationa  Of  these  develop- 
ments for  both  public  and  private  benefit. 

That  is  the  challenge,  as  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Welsner.  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  said  in  his  words,  and  I 
quote: 

"Although  noost  of  us  ^>preclate  the  indi- 
vidual creations  of  science  for  what  they  per- 
mit us  to  do,  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
fundamental  change  that  the  scientific  revo- 
lution has  brought  about.  .  .  .  Our  only  hope 
Ilea  in  understanding  the  forces  at  work,  and 
then  trying  to  guide  the  evolutionary  procees 
more  to  our  liking." 

In  commenting  on  today'a  high  standard 
of  life  in  the  United  States  and  in  wonls 
singularly  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  Dr. 
Welsner  has  also  said: 

*Tm  not  siire  weYe  all  that  much  happy 
for  having  thla  degree  of  affluence.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  the  young  will  teaAh  us 
something  about  thla;  it  is  one  of  their  ser- 
mons to  us.  There  are  other  things  In  Ufts." 

If  I  were  aaked — what  la  the  central  aspect 
of  concern  today  and  tomorow — ^I  would  aay 
It  la  the  Change  in  the  scale  of  movemonts 
and  the  sweep  ot  events.  This  changa  of 
scale  goea  right  acroaa  the  board:  from  the 
paoe  of  population  growth  to  the  increase 
of  new  inventions  and  new  products,  to  oom- 
munloatlona  to  weaponry. 

Unfortunately,  the  rtientless  drive  to  Im- 
prove our  material  standard  of  living  at  a 
time  of  rapid  growth  in  our  popiUatlon  ao- 
celeratea  the  repletion  of  our  natural  ra- 
sources  and  Increases  the  pollution  of  our 
environment.  Resource  depletion  and  pollu- 
tion, in  turn,  have  been  important  factors 
In  increasing  buslnssa  oosta. 

The  moat  careful  planning,  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  buslnsss,  gov- 
ernment and  labor,  and  the  greateot  in- 
genuity of  our  scientists  and  anglnaen  wlU 
be  necessary  to  resolve  these  and  the  many 
related  social,  envlroiunental,  and  eoonomlo 
problema. 

Our  fut\u«  will  turn  on  reawsesslng  and 
redefining  our  national  prioritiea.  Tou  will 
live  Increasingly  in  an  economy  of  prloritlas 
and  of  agonl^ng  choices  between  pubUo 
purposea   and    private   praf  srenoss.    UnlsM 
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soms  magic  step  is  taken  to  achieve  a  na- 
tional concensus  aa  to  our  paramount  pur- 
poses and  goals  the  challenge  of  prtorltlea 
wiU  be  one  of  the  greater  historical  teeta  of 
our  pcUtical  machinery. 

We  must  cloae  the  gap  between  the  two 
cult\iree,  the  sdentiflc  and  the  humanistic. 
We  can  no  more  leave  sdenoe  entirely  to  the 
scientists  than  we  can  leave  Government  en- 
tirely to  the  pcdlticlans.  We  must  oampn- 
hend  the  sdentiflc  environment.  We  must 
find  ways  to  make  science  and  public  policy 
compatible,  not  merely  as  to  national  pur- 
pose, but  particularly  as  to  a  working  oom- 
paUbUity. 

Bow  else  shall  we  make  a  contribution  in 
the  fields  of  we^wns  control  and  disarma- 
ment? In  tiimlnatlng  environmental  pollu- 
tion? In  hameeslng  our  energy  sourcee  for 
both  human  and  Industrial  needs?  In  un- 
derstanding the  requirements  of  education 
and  vocational  motivation?  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  an  exploding  population  at 
home  and  abroad?  In  providing  the  rising 
nations  of  the  world  with  gifts  of  tech- 
nology? 

These  are  the  questions  that  face  you  now 
as  well  aa  in  the  next  29  years  and  probably 
beyond.  But  I  believe  that  no  problem  is 
more  directly  related  to  the  future  of  our 
democratic  society  than  the  necessity  of  at- 
tracting the  best  talent  available  for  the 
public  service:  That  Is  where  you  come  in. 

While  a  democratic  society's  Government 
is  not  expected  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
most  able  people  produced  by  that  society,  it 
can  111  afford  to  provide  for  the  public  ser- 
vice an  iota  less  than  its  full  share  of  talent. 
And  this  applies  to  all  our  Govemmenta: 
Federal,  Stata,  and  local. 

High  on  the  list  of  the  requirement  for  \m- 
usiial  talent  is  the  accountant.  As  some  of 
you  may  know,  my  organization  In  Govern- 
ment— the  General  Accounting  Office — la  ob- 
serving ita  60th  anniversary  this  month.  The 
law  creating  GAO  came  into  being  June  10, 
1931  and  GAO  opened  for  business  the  fol- 
lowing July  1.  Between  the  time  that  GAO 
started  and  World  War  n,  many  circum- 
stances profotindly  affected  the  environment 
in  which  the  accounting  profession  devel- 
oped. The  depression  of  the  1930'b  had  forced 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  Ita  more  neu- 
tral role  In  American  society  of  earlier  years. 
It  began  to  grow.  Ita  policies  now  began  to 
affect  economic,  social,  scientific,  and  other 
forces  for  Improvement. 

With  World  War  n,  the  discovery  of  nu- 
clear fission,  and  the  cold  war,  the  Federal 
Government  grew  even  more  rapidly.  The 
policies  of  the  Federal  agenclea  as  they  be- 
came more  involved  with  the  private  sector 
gave  Impetus  to  the  accounting  profession 
for  developing  higher  standards  of  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  reporting,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  expertise  in  related  fields.  Someone 
said  recently:  "The  accountant  should  bow 
to  Washington  three  tlmee  each  morning  be- 
cause Its  laws  and  regulations  have  made  the 
profession  what  It  Is."  I  don't  buy  that  oom- 
pletaly  but  it  has  had  ita  effect. 

Having  become  the  biggest  biislness  In  the 
world,  the  Federal  Government  looks  at  ac- 
counting as  a  great  deal  more  than  Just  rec- 
ordkeeping. Today  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress, agency  heads,  and  the  public  requires 
that  accounting  be  used  not  only  as  a  tool 
for  recordkeeping  and  for  the  evaluation  of 
feoordkeeplng,  but  also  as  a  tool  for  man- 
agement and  for  the  evaluation  of  manage- 
ment. Top  management  in  the  Government, 
including  the  Congrees,  had  previously  em- 
phasized how  well  the  agencies  controlled 
and  spent  their  appropriations.  It  Is  now 
equally,  or  even  more,  interested  in  knowing 
fiow  efficiently  the  managers  perform.  Are 
programs  achieving  their  objectives?  Are  bet- 
ter alternatives  available?  Because  of  this 
emphasis  on  more  efficient  management  and 
program   evaluation  staff   members  of   the 


GAO  have  IncreaalngTy  developed  their  capa- 
bility in  these  fields. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  even  greater 
challengea  to  creativity  in  the  future  than 
there  have  been  in  the  past  and  that  these 
challenges  will  Include  a  need  by  the  ac- 
coimtant  for  a  greatly  expanded  body  of 
knowledge.  Thla  will  be  true  for  all  account- 
ants— those  in  the  Federal  Oovemment,  in 
Stata  and  local  govemmenta.  in  private  in- 
dustry, in  public  accounting,  and  in  the 
teaching  professions. 

The  accountant  la  no  longer  a  bookkeeper, 
a  write-up  man.  or  a  tax  preparer  he  is  a  pro- 
feeslonal evaluator  of  and  an  advlaer  to  man- 
agement. As  a  profeaaional,  he  must  flnt  ob- 
tain, usually  from  a  formal  adncatlonal 
proceaa,  a  common  body  of  knowledge.  Tou 
have  reached  this  point.  But.  throughoot  hla 
life,  ha  must— like  doctna,  enginaeiB.  aden- 
tlata.  and  lawyers— continually  learn  and  ap- 
ply new  knowledge  aa  it  la  discovered. 

m  a  society  that  Is  moving  more  and  more 
toward  placing  human  valuea  above  the  phy- 
aloal  and  material;  in  a  prafeesion  that  In- 
ereasin^y  uses  automation  and  deetroniea  in 
a  great  deal  of  its  {rtiysioal  woxk;  in  organlaa- 
ttona  that  now  \ise  teams  of  q>eclaUat8  to 
measure  and  evaluate  performance  In  r«4>idly 
aMfMng  droimistanoea,  it  seems  clear  that 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  be  far  more  Inno- 
vative and  far  more  creative  than  thoee  who 
have  come  before.  It  seems  dear,  in  abort, 
that  the  diaUengea  to  your  creativity  wiU  be 
almost  oodleaa. 

We  are  standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  that 
new  world  of  auditing.  Tou  wlU  soon  be  deep 
within  it.  Do  you  need  any  further  encour- 
agement from  me?  I  dont  think  so.  I  think 
most  of  you  are  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
unf oresen  and  the  unforeseeable. 

I  was  concerned  in  preparing  for  this  oc- 
casion. I  wondered  if  X  coidd  communicate  a 
message  to  you.  In  case  I  have  not  let  me  try 
once  more.  Appropriate  to  all  I  have  said — 
and  much  more  condae — are  these  words  by 
the  historian  Eltlng  Mcrison: 

"HOW  to  give  individual  men  the  evidence 
they  need  to  make  sensible  Judgmento  about 
the  kind  of  woild  they  want  to  live  in,  and 

"How  to  give  them  the  power  to  make  their 
judgmenta  stick, 

"That  is  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
next  third  of  a  century." 

Thank  you  very  much  and  my  slnoere  con- 
gratulations to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 


SACB  APPROPRIATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  to  include  a 
memorandum.) 

Mr.  OERAIiD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  request  permission  to  in- 
sert in  the  RxcoRi)  a  memoratadum  that 
should  put  to  rest  8C»ne  of  the  issues 
raised  during  the  debate  today  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  Instruct 
the  conferees  regarding  the  SACB  ap- 
propriation. I  sun  placing  in  the  Rkcoro 
a  legal  memorandum  that  addresses  it- 
self to  the  principal  legal  issues  that 
have  been  raised  in  connection  with  the 
Issuance  of  Executive  Order  11605.  I  be- 
lieve this  memorandum  will  document 
the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  that 
order  and  I  hope  that  all  Members  who 
have  been  concerned  with  these  prob- 
lems will  read  the  memorandum  and  feel 
assured  of  the  full  Justification  for  the 
issuance  of  the  Executive  order. 

MZMOXAKDOM     ON     LXGAL     ISSTTXa     R*ISB>     DT 

ComracnoN  Wrra  gxzcuTivs  OaDxa  11605 

AMD   THB   SACB   APFBOPXIATIOIt 

Last  year  the  Congress  ^proved  the  Kp- 
proprtation    for    the    Subversive    Activities 


Control  Board  for  flooal  1970.  It  waa  wril 
aware  at  the  time  that  recent  court  decisions 
had  prevented  the  reoouroea  of  the  Board 
from  being  utilized  to  full  advantage.  Plans 
by  the  Attorney  Oenoal  to  give  the  Board 
spedflc  duties  were  then  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  Congrees  therefore  i4>proprtated 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  Board  in  busi- 
ness. Theee  plans  have  been  completed  and 
the  Board  has  been  assigned  specific  and  im- 
portant functions,  consistent  with  the  other 
work  prevlotisly  delegated  to  it.  We  are  met, 
however,  with  the  paradox  that  the  Senate  is 
now  willing  to  continue  the  Board's  appro- 
priation only  on  the  condition  that  it  re- 
main essentially  Inactive.  This,  Indeed,  is  the 
result  created  by  the  Senate's  vote  on  Mon- 
day, July  19,  which  amended  this  year's  ap- 
propriation bill  so  that  the  SACB  will  not 
have  funds  to  carry  out  the  duUea  assigned 
to  it  by  the  President  pursuant  to  Xxecutive 
Order  11605.  See  117  Cong.  Bee.  26808  for 
text  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

In  general,  E.O.  11606  amended  section  13 
of  E.O.  10460  to  assign  to  the  SACB  the 
function  of  holding  hearings,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Attorney  General,  to  determine 
whether  organizations  fall  into  certain  desig- 
nated categories.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
categories  are  virtuaUy  the  same  as  those 
which  existed  previously.  Within  this  general 
framework,  however,  criterta  have  been 
added  dealgned  to  meet  vagueness  or  due 
lurooess  problems  and,  aa  explained  btfow, 
to  insure  that  the  ordw  does  not  infringe  on 
First  Amendment  righta.  E.O.  11605  does  not 
give  the  Board  the  power  to  hold  hearings 
determining  the  righta  of  individuals. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
approprUtlon  bill  was  marked  by  a  nimiber 
of  statonenta  which  reflected  basic  misun- 
derstandings of  the  authority  for  and  scope 
of  the  order. 

The  function  of  desigiuiting  organizationa 
waa  previously  conferred  on  the  Department 
of  Justice  by  the  Preddent  by  Executive 
Order.  See  E.O.  10460.  section  12  (1968); 
E.O.  9835,  Part  m.  para.  8  (1947).  The  list 
of  organizations  is  prepared  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  federal  employeea  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  persons  completing  appUcations 
for  federal  employment.  Membership  in  or 
aflUlatlon  with  a  designated  organization  is 
one  factor  to  be  conddered  in  connection 
with  the  employment  or  retention  of  indi- 
viduals in  federal  service. 

The  order  is  therefore  essentially  an  exer- 
cise of  the  of  the  Preaidentls  authority,  spe- 
cifically conferred  by  Congress,  to  prescrtbe 
regiUations  for  the  employment  of  individ- 
uals ss  will  best  promote  the  effldency  of  the 
ClvU  Service  and  to  aaosrtain  the  charaotar 
and  abUlty  of  i^ipUcanto  for  that  service.  6 
U.S.C.  8301.  The  vaUdlty  of  the  listing  power 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  coiirta.  National 
Lawyers  Guild  v.  BrxyvneU,  238  F.  3d  663.  686 
(D.C.  Clr.  1955),  eert.  denied.  861  U.S.  0S7 
(1956);  Joint  Anti-Faactet  Refugee  Commit- 
tee V.  Clark.  177  F.  ad  79,  84  (D.C.  Clr.  1949), 
reversed  on  other  grounde.  841  UJB.  138 
(1961). 

Congress  haa  given  the  President  the  power 
to  ddegate  functlona  veated  in  him  by  law 
in  addition  to  any  general  right  that  he  may 
also  have.  3  VS.C.  301,  803.  The  number  of 
orders  accompllahlng  such  ddegations  are 
legion.  During  the  debate  on  the  appropria- 
tion some  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
Preddent  cannot  expand  the  functlona  of  an 
agency  after  they  have  been  spedfled  by  Con- 
gress. But  that  la,  after  aU,  no  more  than  the 
Preddent  does  whenever  he  uses  his  ddaga- 
tion  jKtwer.  The  quad-Independent  status 
of  the  SACB  doe  not  predude  such  ddega- 
tlon.  The  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Appropriatlona  Committee  (117  Oong. 
Rec.  26901)  demonstrates  that  such  dde- 
gations have  been  made  without  objection  to 
agendes  which  may  be  characterized  as  in- 
dependent or  quad- Judicial  such  as  the  FPC 
(E.O.    10486);    the  FCC    (B.O.    10680):    the 
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Mdnsl  nwarr»  Boutf  (B.O.  8848)  uod  the 
ICX7(K.0. 11438). 

Tbls  is  not  ttmafora,  aa  has  been  mlleged. 
•  osM  of  the  ezerdae  of  Inberent  power. 
StDoe  the  President  has  acted,  punuant  to 
statutory  authority  conferred  on  him  by  Oon- 
gna,  citation  by  opponents  of  the  appro* 
prlatlon  to  Yovngstovm  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  ▼ 
Sotcyer,  848  T7^.  679.  (117  Cong.  Rec.  35888, 
and  28806),  where  President  Truman  selaed 
the  steel  mills  without  statutory  autbortty. 
Is  not  apposite. 

Allegations  have  also  been  made  that  K.O. 
11806  would  violate  the  right  of  free  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment.  Tbls 
allegation  is  without  foundation  In  that  the 
order  fully  protects  theee  rights.  The  case 
of  Boorda  v.  SACB.  431  P.  ad  1183  (O.C.  Clr. 
1969).  cert,  denied,  397  U.S.  1043  (1970) 
orertumed  the  SACB's  statutory  listing 
procedure,  noting  that  It  failed  to  distin- 
guish, where  feasible,  between  those  en- 
gaged in  constltuttonally  protected  actlTl- 
tles  and  those  who  are  not.  The  present 
order  compiles  with  the  rule  of  the  Boorda 
case  and  provides  for  listing  of  organisations 
only  when  they  engage  m  designated  unlato- 
/ui  activities  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  First  Amendment.  All  the  categories  of 
groups  which  may  be  listed  ^eetfy  that  the 
organisation  must  act  unlawfully.  See  sec- 
tion 13(d),  (e).  (f).  (g),  and  (h)  of  B.O. 
11606.  The  emphasis  is  on  violation  of  speci- 
fied laws.  Including  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Ckmstltutton  or  laws  of 
the  United  States.  See  secUon  U(d)  (l)-(4). 

Any  reference  to  advocacy  m  E.O.  11606 
Includes  the  proviso  that  such  advocacy 
must  be  unlawful.  The  order  is  thus  oon- 
sUtent  with  Yatea  v.  Vntted  State*,  354  XSA. 
388.  831,  quoted  during  the  Senate  debate 
(117  0>ng.  Rec.  35900),  since  It  aUows  for 
the  distinction  between  Incitement  and  mere 
"doctrinal  Justification."  The  Supreme  Court 
has,  of  course,  continued  to  refine  this  dis- 
tinction on  a  number  of  occasions,  eg., 
Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  395  UjB.  444,  and  the 
order  la  drafted  so  that  the  Board  can  take 
Into  account  the  First  Amendment  atand- 
ards  articulated  by  the  Court  as  tltey  devek^. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  would 
the  order  cover  activities  cited  In  the  Senate 
debate  such  as  plsclng  peace  symbola  on 
cars,  reading  certain  newspapera  or  fliing 
peUUona  (117  Cong.  Rec.  35574).  Nor.  as 
suggested  could  It  Include  Senators  oppoe- 
ing  the  approprUtlon.  (Ibid.) 

TtM  request  for  an  ^propriatlon  for  the 
Board  to  enforce  E.O.  11605  was  therefOTe 
constitutional  and  legally  Justified. 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foUows: 

liCr.  Satlok  of  Pennsylyania  (at  the 
request  ot  Mr.  GnAU  R.  Poio),  on  ac- 
count of  Ulness. 

liir.  Jems  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Bocos) ,  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Nklsxn  (at  the  request  ta  Mr. 
Obalo  R.  Pou),  for  today,  on  acoount 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tlTe  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FumiL) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarics  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  to: ) 

Mr.  CiAin.  today,  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  MzLun  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Bfr.  Lnrt.  on  July  28.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  on  August  4.  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpkkh.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RxnnTKLs) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remazto  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Roy,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARifrr,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OoMZALKz.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

lit.  BiAOGi.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Coma,  on  July  38.  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Casxt  of  New  York,  on  July  28, 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EcxHAKOT,  on  July  28.  for  30  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fassmah.  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Koch,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaikB  made  today. 

Mr.  MiCHgi  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ak- 
ORxws  of  North  Dakota),  immediately 
following  his  remarks  cm  the  agricul- 
tural omference  report  today. 

Mr.  Qcm.  to  revise  and  extend  hts  re- 
marks Immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  RooHST  of  New  York,  to  follow  the 
motlcm  he  offered  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tubman,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
BuKKz  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Rarick  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeorgia  in  de- 
bate In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Rtan,  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  vote  on  Scheuer  amendment  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frxnzxl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Stxxli  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  FixHZKL. 

Mr.  MiLLKR  of  Ohio  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bnixx  of  Horida. 

Mr.  Halpssh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RncLX  in  two  instances. 

Mr.EscH. 

Mr.HonsoH  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  EKLnnoiM. 

Mr.  McClokt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.HAsmrcs. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHXRz  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Pxllt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.OuBSKX. 

Mr.  AHDnsoN  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

BCr.KxrtH. 

Mr.  Edwakss  of  Alabama. 

Mr.TnxT. 

Mr.  DnxsmAcx. 

Mr.  BaoTZKAH. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  ScHWSHOsL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  WiLsoir  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Maths. 


Mr.MOBBB. 

Mr.  Mdebll. 

Mr.  nULINGHUYSXN. 

Mr.  Dkbwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  KUTKKNDALL. 

Mr.  Harvkt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KsAnHQ. 

Mr.  CoHTX. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DTT  Pont  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  IiANDGRXBE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuNNKLs)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kabth. 

Mr.  Bdbton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicxs  of  Massachusetts  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Habbington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Haqan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Cabnit. 

Mr.  JoNxs  of  North  Carolina  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Waldb  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Rtan  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  MUBPHT  of  New  York  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ol^DLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wbight  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BBnocLXT. 

Mr.  Udall  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mtjbpht  of  Illinois  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rabick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BiNGHAK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andebson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stmington. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwabos  of  Califomla  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BuBKE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   BlAGGL 

Mr.  Beoich  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  CuLVEB  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  RoGEBS  in  five  instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8. 1189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
oertaln  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  to  obtain  Insurance  coverage  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLDTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  committee  on 
House  Administration,  reiwrted  that  that 


committee  did  on  July  26,  1971.  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

HJl.  1892.  For  the  relief  of  Stephen  C. 
Tednock. 

HJl.  1907.  For  the  relief  of  Arnold  D. 
Smith. 

HJl.  2110.  For  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of 
Julius  L.  Ooepplnger. 

HJl.  2246.  For  the  relief  of  Charles  C. 
Smith. 

H Jt.  3344.  To  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable  under  prevailing 
mortgage  market  conditions  direct  loans 
made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

Hit.  3763.  For  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Ernie  D. 
Bethea,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired). 

HJl.  6217.  To  amend  the  peanut  market- 
ting  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

HJl.  7271.  To  authorize  appn^riatlons  for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

nj.  Res.  714.  Designating  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1971,  as  "American  Trial  Lawyers 
Week." 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  0(xnmlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  662.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  10090,  a  bill, 
TTtM^ung  ai^noprlatlons  for  puUlc  works  for 
water  and  power  development.  Including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Pov^er  Admin- 
istration and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
D^jartment  of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
Independent  agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  Hacal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  (Rept.  No.  92-386).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  <a  Washington:  Committee 
of  conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R. 
9417:  (Bept.  No.  92-386).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  July  28.  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS.  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  the  Coun- 
cil's report  on  a  comprehensive  program  for 
water  and  related  land  use  In  the  Ohio  River 
Basin,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-80  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-148) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

996.  A  lettM"  from  the  Tulsa  Regional  Bcfllc- 
Itor,  UJ3.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal  in 
the  matter  of  the  heirship  determination  of 
Julie  Oonvll  Pappan,  deceased  halfbreed  Kaw 
allotee,  pursuant  to  Private  Law  90-318;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  second  in  a  series  of 
mterlm  reports  stemming  from  the  U.S. 
Metric  Study,  prepared  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  pursxiant  of  Public  Law 
90-472;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referwioe  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  1.  Joint  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  war  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President:  (Rept.  No.  92-383). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
HOuae  Resolution  561.  Reeolutlon  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  9922,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  PubUo  Works  and  Boonomlc  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966;  (Rept. 
Mo.  93-384) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEOICH: 
H.R.  10091.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
the  domestic  gold  mining  industry  on  public, 
Indian,  and  other  lands  within  the  United 
States  and  to  Increase  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  gold  to  meet  the  needs  of  Industry 
and  national  defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aftalrs. 

'By   Mr.  BELL    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Hawkiks,  Mr.  Fobstthx,  Mrs.  Chib- 
Hoi.i(,  Mr.  Badoxo,  and  Mr.  Qxnx) : 
HJl.  10092.  A  bill  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  8i>eclal  problems  Incident  to  deseg- 
regation, and  to  the  elimination,  reduction, 
or  prevention  of  racial  Isolation,  in  el^nen- 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BEROLAND: 
HJl.  10093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27, 1960  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeological  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Innular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  10094.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled IndlvldiuJ,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  COUQHLIN: 
H.R.  10095.  A  bill  to  extend  to  hawks  and 
owls  the  protection  now  accorded  to  bald  and 
golden  eagles;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  10096.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
subpart  O  of  title  6,  United  Stalin  OXIe,  re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  Injuries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  10097.  A  blU  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agendas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DOW   (for  himself,  Mr.  Dbl- 
LTXMs,  Mr.  Rax.  Mr.  Sabsamxs,  and 
Mr.  SBBBtuKo) : 
HJl.  10098.  A  bm  to  authorlBe  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Servloes 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations  wKh 
respect  to  the  amoimt  of  recycled  matertal 
contained  In  paper  procured  or  uaed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  or  the  Dlstrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmeni 
Operations. 

H.R.  10099.  A  bill  to  antliorlae  and  dlreofc 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Oeneral  Oe»  vices  Admlnlstntion 
to  Insure  the  procurement  and  use  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  of  products  manu- 
factured from  r«cy<ded  materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


By  Mr.  DOW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dnr- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Oasmats,  Mr.  Ndei,  Ur. 
O'Nmx,  Mr.  Rem  of  New  York,  Ifr. 
RixcLK,   Mr.   ROB,   Mr.    Schwcmokl. 
Mr.  SxBxuuB,  Mr.  Vaxik,  and  Mr. 
Wahk)  : 
HJt.lOlOO.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
tltie  44,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
use  of  recycled  paper  in  the  prtntlng  of  the 
CoNGRBssioNAi.  Rbcosd;  to  the  Committee  cm 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  10101.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  altera- 
tion of  oolna  in  use  and  circulation  for  any 
purpoae;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.OUBSER: 
HJl.  10102.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  JolnA  Com- 
mittee  on   Claaslfled   Information;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.HALPERN: 
HJl.  10103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ments to  the  service  academies  of  sons  of 
State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen  killed 
in  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  10104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  oT 
sons  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  firemen  killed  in  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Martne  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  HAMLET: 
HJl.  10106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Evalu- 
ation Policy  Act  of  1970  to  extend  for  6 
months  the  existence  of  the  organisational 
unit  within  the  Civil  Service  Ownmlsslfln 
preparing  a  comprehensive  }ob  evaluation 
plan  for  Oovemment  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  IiCr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCobkack)  : 
HJl.  10106.  A  bUl  concerning  legal  counsel 
of  recipients  of  loans  \mder  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abeoo. 

Mr.  Akdbson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Amnt- 

soN  of  Tenneesee,  Mr.  Binoham.  Mr. 

Boston,  Mr.  Bckhakdt,  Mr.  Biwabm 

of  California,  Mr.  Eiubo,  Mr.  Xkk. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Ifn. 

Qbamo,  Mr.  Halrbk.  Ut.  HABanro- 

TON.  and  Mr.  HXlstosxi)  : 

ILR.  10107.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  38  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  authorise  eanstmctkni 

of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes,  and 

for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 

PuUlo  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmatU,  Mr.  How- 

AMD,    Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    Mikta.    Mr. 

MoBSB.  Mr.  Pbpf^  Mr.  Rancb.,  Mr. 

RHoma.  Mr.  Rosbmtrai.,  Mr.  Rtajt. 

Mr.  Saibanbs,  M^.  BCRWBNtsL,  Mr. 

TixaMAiT,  and  Mr.  Wauob)  : 

HJl.  10108.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltte  28  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  authoclae  oonstroo- 

tlon  of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes. 

and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmstif.  Mr.  Hab- 
BiNOTON,  and  Mr.  Hooan)  : 
T>it  10109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  at 
Maroh  8.  1899.  commonly  referred  to  as  tlM 
Refuse  Act,  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  oar- 
tJ»i»i  permits;  to  the  Committee  on  PidiUo 
Wortcs.  _ 

By  Mr.  KYL  (for  hlmsdf,  Mr.  Don  B. 
Clattskn,  and  Mr.  Tnun) : 
HJl.  10110.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  IncreasaB 
in  approprtaUon  ceUlngs  and  boundary 
changes  In  certain  tmlta  of  the  National  Park 
System,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  AlfalzB. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoBir) : 
HJl.  10111.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  proj- 
ect referred  to  aa  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Savannah  River.  Oa. 
and  8.C.,  ahaU  hereafter  tie  known  and  dealg- 
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natad  m  the  SiohJkKl  B.  BuneU  Dun  and 
Baasrrolr;    to    tlM    Oonunltta*    on    PubUo 

Works.  

By  Xfr.  PSTSKB: 

HJt.  101  la.  A  bill  to  grant  diUd  care  oen- 
tera  status  as  educational  Uutltotlons,  and 
to  assist  sucb  canters  In  raising  capital  by 
permitting  donation  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty for  tbatr  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Qor- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Bfr.  PKTSKB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MncvA) : 

HJL.  10113.  A  bill  to  proTTlda  additional 
Paderal  assistance  for  State  programs  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommsroe. 

By  Mr.  BUNMXLS: 

HJt.  10114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  a  certain  road 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Beservation;   to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  OeorgU: 

HA.  lOllS.  A  bm  to  reguUte  the  dumping 
at  matarUd  In  the  ooeana,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Marobant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  M^.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJt.  10118.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  0  of 
tltte  44.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  the 
«M  of  recycled  pKp«r  In  the  printing  of  the 
OotfasBaaiONAi.  Raooao;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

HJL  10117.  A  bill  to  amend  section  734  of 
title  44.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  the 
PnbUe  Printer  to  furnish  recycled  material 
tat  the  official  iise  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Bepreaantatlvea;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  THQNX: 

HJL  10118.  A  bm  to  Improve  educatkm  by 
inoreaslng  the  firaedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  enqdoyment  acroas  State  llnea 
without  substantial  loss  of  retlramant  bene- 
llts  through  estaUlahment  of  a  Federal-State 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Bdueatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDAIX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waumb): 

HJL  10119.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Pcatal 
Bevenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1M7  and 
certain  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  reUtlag  to  retlnment  of  Members  at 
Oaognm.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida: 

HJt.  lOUO.  A  blU  to  aoMnd  tltla  XVZn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
tor  ehiropraetora'  servloes  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


HlmplltUmtlofn.  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
buslneas;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mrs.  ABZUO  (for  haiatff.  Mr.  Bd- 
wans  of  California.  Mr.  Koca.  and 
Mr.  MixvA) : 
KB.  lOiai.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  Instru- 
mentauty  at  the  United  Statca  from  iMing  as 
a  praOz  to  the  name  of  any  peraoo  any  title 
which  Indleataa  marital  status,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.BBOICH: 
HJL  10133.  A  bin  to  smend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  19M  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to  assoela- 
tlaos  of  fishing  vessrt  owners  and  operators 
organised  to  provid«  Insurance  against  the 
damage  or  loas  of  «»«H«ng  vessels  or  the  Injury 
or  death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BBNNnT: 
HJL  1013S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prvride  that  the  retired  pay 
of  retired  officers  of  the  uniformed  ser  vices 
sliau  not  be  reduced  because  of  certain  em- 
ployment, and  for  other   purpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Oflloe  and  ClvU  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  BBOOMFIXU}: 
H.B.  10134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
■avenue  Code  of  IBM  to  provide  Income  tax 


By  Mr.  CONTKBB: 
HJL  lOUS.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19M  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Aot  to  authorlae  reduced-fare  trans- 
portation on  a  spaoe-avallable  basis  for 
certain  persons  who  are  6S  years  of  age  or 
older;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Fcnvlgn  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    OOBMAN    (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Dknt,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Edwards   of   Louisiana, 
Mr.  Kn.srso,  Mr.  Wuxjam  d.  Fosd, 
Mr.  FiASBB,  Mr.  HALnut,  Mrs.  Hzcks 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.   Hooam,  Mr. 
MrrcAus,  Mr.  mttt.»«  of  Callfomla. 
Mr.  Moasx,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Boout,  Mr. 
BoDiKo,  Mr.  Ros,  Mr.  Bomcalio,  Mr. 
BoT,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Sasbamxs,  Mr. 
Van  DxKSLnr,  and  Mr.  Chaslxs  H. 
Wn,80N) : 
HJt.  10136.  A  bill  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers In  Interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  mcsv  than  half  fare  for  their 
transportation   dtulng   nonpeak   periods   of 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce- 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HA.  10137.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture or  importation  of  coin  replicas  un- 
less such  rei^lcas  are  manufactured  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  t»«Tiv<»i|^  uid 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FINDI^T: 
HA.  10138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  anall  businesses,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Oommltte  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPEBN: 
HA  10139.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent Consumer  Council  as  an  independ- 
ent nongovernmental  organization  to  repre- 
sent the  economic  Interests  of  coosumers  of 
goods  and  services  made  available  to  them 
throu^  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  before  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  to  receive  complaints  and  arbi- 
trate voluntary  adjustments  thereof,  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers,  to  authorise  govern- 
mental assistance  and  siipport.  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mrs.  HBCKLKB  of  Massachusetts: 
HA.  lOlSO.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  equaUty  of 
treatmeot  tar  married  female  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HKNDBRSON: 
HA  10181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqiil- 
sltlcn  of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  serv- 
ing under  overseas  limited  appointment;  to 
the    Committee   on   Post    Office   and    Civil 
Service. 

HA.  10133.  A  bill  to  provide  a  imlform  ad- 
ministrative workwe^  for  all  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  K2ATINO: 
HA.  10133.  A  biU   to  provide  benefits  to 
survivors  of  firemen  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KZATINO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaoTHUJ.    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
HASazMOTON,  Mr.  Moshkx,  Mr.  Pow- 
BIX,  Mr.  Buaas  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rails- 
SACK,  and  Mr.  Bnotx) : 
HA.  10184.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Income  tax 
credit  for  Investment  In  certain  depreciable 
property;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  McMillan  (by  request) : 
HA.  10185.  A  bUl  to  amend  lecUon  11  of 
the  Olstriet  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 


Control  Act  to  except  beer  driver-salesmen 
from  the  requirement  of  obtaining  a  solid- 
tor's  license  xinder  that  aot;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
HA.  10186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  asslstanoe  to  small 
business  concerns  in  financing  structural, 
operational,  or  other  changes  to  meet  stand- 
ards required  pursuant  to  certain  Federal  or 
State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HA.  10187.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BOY: 
HJL  10188.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of  a  National  Bural  Develop- 
ment Center,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HA.  10139.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  Income  tax 
idmpllflcation,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
businesses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By^  Mrs.    ABZUO    (for   himself   Mrs. 
DwTZB,  Mr.  Bdwabim  of  Callfomla, 
Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    MncvA,    and    Mr. 
Btam) : 
HJ.  Bes.  808.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing August  36  of  each  year  as  "Women's 
KquaUty  Day";    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   FINDLKT: 
H.J.  Bes.  809.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
the  Formosa  resolution;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
HhT.  Bes.  810.  Beeolutlon  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  the  pe- 
riod September  12,  1971,  through  Septem- 
ber 20,  1971,  as  "Myasthenia  Gravis  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Bes.  811.  Joint  Beeolutlon  to  establish 
the  Congreeslonal  Medal  of  Valor  and  to  au- 
thorise Its  award  to  certain  next-of-kin  of 
servicemen  missing  In  action  or  prisonen  of 
war  In  Indo-Chlna  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Bes.  813.  Joint  Beeolutlon  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate  in 
the  planning  and  design  of  a  national  mem- 
orial to  Franklin  Delano  Boosevelt,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Bes.  813.  Joint  Resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating X971  as  the  "Tear  of  World  Minority 
Langxiage  Groups";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HABBINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maesou)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  881.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish   a   select   Joint    oommlttee   to   be 
known  as  the  "Committee  on  Freedom  of 
Information";  to  the  Committee  on  Bulee. 
ByMr.  MANN: 
H.  Bee.  663.  Beeolutlon  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of   Repreeenutlves   that  the 
United  Statee  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOU88ELOT: 
H.  Bes.  664.  Besolutlon  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.   Bes.   665.   Besolutlon   to   abolish   ths 
Committee   on    Internal    Seciirity   and   en- 
large the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Bulea. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXniONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HA.  10140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan 
Augxistus  Palmer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  nilnois: 
HA.  10141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Blundo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HA.  10142.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  BmUla 
Buffcdo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWABDS  of  Alabama: 
HA.  10143.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  EUeen 
Catharine  Gordon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
HA.  10144.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Parrish;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BANGEL: 
HA.  10145.  A  biU  to  provide  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Louis    Armstrong;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency. 


SENATE— rM€«day,  July  27,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  David  H.  Oambrell,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Eklward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
look  with  favor  upon  our  Nation  and  our 
people.  Though  undeserved,  Thou  hast 
given  us  a  great  and  good  land  rich  in 
resources,  both  natural  and  human. 

Manifest  Thy  presence  in  our  lives,  O 
Lord,  giving  us  grace  to  fulfill  Tliy  pre- 
cepts, binding  our  diverse  elements  into 
a  spiritual  unity,  guiding  us  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  Justice  for  all,  and  using 
us  in  the  service  of  all  mankind. 

By  Thy  Spirit,  lead  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  the  highest  truth  and  the 
best  resolution  of  their  waiting  tasks. 

lilay  goodness  and  mercy  follow  us  all 
our  days,  that  we  may  abide  with  Tliee 
forever.  Amea. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellensee). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
read  the  following  letter: 

VB.  SZNATB, 

PazsmxirT  feo  tucfokz, 
WcuMngton,  D.C..  July  27, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Davto  H. 
OAifBazix,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Allen  J.  XUBMnza, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  26. 1971) 

REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL  TO  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  46)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  634)  entiUed  "A  Bill  for  the 
relief  of  Michael  D.  Manemann"  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  Bzs.  46 
Retolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  884)  entitled 
"A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D.  Mane- 
mann", now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  3609  of  UUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall 
be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday.  July  26, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  292,  293,  294,  and  295. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  ^thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-299) ,  explaining  the  purpoees  of 
the  measure.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
as  follows: 

PUIPOBB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  resolution  is 
to  refer  the  hill  8.  634  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Michael  D.  Manemann,"  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  ac- 
con4>anylng  papers,  to  the  Chief  Conmils- 
sioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  secUons  1492  and  2609  of  title  38, 
United  Statee  Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  Statee  to  the 
claimant. 

STATKMXMT 

The  facts  of  the  case  on  the  bUl  8.  684 
which,  by  this  resolution,  is  being  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  are  found  In  the  depart- 
mental report  on  an  identical  bill  (S.  657)  of 
the  9l8t  Congress,  and  are  as  follows: 

From  the  records  available  to  the  Air  Foroe. 
It  appears  that  on  January  16,  1963,  as  a 
result  of  a  rouUne  skin  test  for  tuberculosis 
which  had  proven  positive,  Mr.  Manemann 
was  given  a  chest  X-ray  at  a  UB.  Air  Foroe 
dispensary  In  Taiwan.  The  Air  Foroe  physldan 
VTho  analysed  the  X-rmy  fUm  reported  it  as 


negative,  i.e.,  as  showing  no  sign  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  medical  records  do  not  show  any 
further  action  In  Taiwan  after  this  "nega- 
tive chest"  report. 

On  March  35,  1966,  Mr.  Manemann  under- 
went a  routine  medical  examination  tar  en- 
trance Into  the  military  service.  This  medical 
examination  Included  a  chest  X-ray  iriildh 
proved  abnormal,  showing  an  Infiltrate  and  a 
cavitary  lesion  In  the  left  lung.  As  a  resiilt,  oa 
March  26,  1965.  he  was  admitted  to  the  Fits- 
slmons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.,  tor 
treatment.  X-rays  at  Fltsimmons,  taken  thait 
date,  revealed  a  nodular  Infltrate  throu^- 
out  the  left  lung  with  a  thln-waUed  cavity  In 
the  left  upper  lobe.  The  dingnoats  was  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis. 

By  July  22,  1966,  the  InlUtrate  was  cleared. 
through  drug  then^y,  and  some  reduction 
of  the  cavity  was  also  accomplished.  How- 
ever, sxirgery  was  eventually  required.  Mr. 
Manemann  underwent  lung  operations  on 
November  4,  1966,  and  again  on  November 
30,  1965,  at  ntasimona  General  HospttaL 
The  poatoperatlTe  hoepltal  course  was  satls- 
faotory  and  Mr.  Manemann  waa  dladtaiged 
from  the  hoepltal  on  February  17,  1908.  He 
was  placed  on  prescribed  medication,  to  be 
fallowed  at  the  Fttaslmons  Outpatlen* 
Tuberculosis  Cllnlo.  He  visited  the  cllnlo 
monthly  for  the  following  year,  during  whloh 
time  no  sympttuns  cr  signs  of  the  ilisaase  re- 
appeared. At  the  time  of  the  January  1987 
visit,  it  was  reported  that  he  was  employed 
in  falriy  heavy  work  and  tolersftlng  K  waO. 
His  last  visit  to  the  Fitsslmons  CUnte  waa 
on  Fsbruary  9,  1967,  at  whiai  time  it  was 
underrtood  that  Mr.  Manemann  would  have 
periodic  checkups  art  a  local  county  eUnle. 
It  baa  since  been  reported  that  Mr.  Mane- 
mann has  progressed  satlafaotorlly,  that 
there  has  been  no  residual  diaabliny,  and 
that  he  is  preaently  employed  as  a  mechanio 
for  an  automobUe  agmcy.  Pulmonary  funo- 
tion  studies  of  Mr.  Msiiwiiisnn'S  luoga.  oon- 
ducted  at  FKsalmona  General  Boapttal. 
September  18,  1988.  resulted  In  a  finding  of 
"mild  obatruottve  defect  with  Dosmal  vttal 
oapadty." 

In  1988,  Mir.  Manemann  filed  a  suit  against 
the  Uhlted  States  under  the  ao-ealled  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Aot.  The  suit  was  based  upon 
the  same  allegation  of  negligence  as  con- 
tained In  S.  557.  The  case  was  rtlamlsneO  on 
the  basis  of  the  foreign  country  exception  in 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (ManemoHn  v. 
VS.:  CJL  Colo.  1967,  381  F3d  704)  whioh. 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  negllgenea. 
provides  that  the  United  States  may  not  be 
sued  for  torts  of  Its  offioers  or  employees  al- 
legedly ooeurrlng  outside  the  United  Staiaa. 

A  remedy  was  available  to  Ui.  Manamaan. 
however,  in  that  be  oould  have  filed  a  data 
under  the  so-called  Military  Claims  Act  (10 
U.8.C.  3733)  any  time  within  the  3-year 
statute  of  limitations  preacribed  by  that  aot, 
that  time  having  expired  oo  March  98,  1967. 
However,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Foroe  haa 
no  record  of  a  claim  having  been  filed. 

There  having  been  no  trial  on  the  merits 
and  no  claim  filed,  there  waa  no  nocaahMi  for 
investigation  of  Mr.  Manamann's  ease  until 
praeantatlon  of  &  8188.  90th  Oongreaa.  m 
1968,  that  bUl  b^ng  the  prsdsosaaor  of  &  86T. 
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01st  Oongre—.  No  stetaoMnta  mm  taken  fMm 
Um  dootorwbo  admlnlatorad  tbe  skin  tact  or 
tha  <loetor  wbo  Intazpratad  tha  X-ray  In  TtX- 
mta.  and  thay  oannot  now  be  IdentlfletL  On 
tba  llmltad  facta  avaUabla,  howcrar,  aU  ftom 
tiM  martloal  raoanU.  tba  Dapartment  of  tba 
Air  Kraa  cannot  deny  ttie  probability  of  er- 
ror OB  IIm  part  ol  tba  doctor  who  intacpreted 
ttM  Z-r»y. 

Fbyitetena  (radlologlsta)  In  the  Offloa  of 
tha  Surgeon  Qenflral,  USAP,  have  revtowad 
tha  original  X-ray  film  of  January  16,  1963. 
for  the  purpoae  of  reporting  od.  S.  667,  and 
have  determined  that  the  film  shows  silent 
ohangea  (from  noimal)  In  the  apex  o<  tha 
left  lung,  "niey  report  further  that.  If  aua- 
pldon  of  dleeaae  perslated.  eq>eclally  In  the 
light  of  tha  poaltlva  akin  teat,  good  medical 
practloa  would  have  required  additional  teats 
and  X-raya  before  tuberctilosia  could  have 
been  properly  ruled  out.  However,  the  film 
could  not  have  been  Interpreted  as  Indicating 
advanced  tuberouloals  (as  stated  In  8.  S67) , 
aince  the  film  shows  only  a  slight  change 
from  normal,  which  could  have  «*»*■*  "t*^  of 
hannleas  sear  tissue  ot  a  minor  Inflammatory 
process.  Tha  film  Itself  could  not  have  Indi- 
cated an  imequlvocal  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
loats — It  could  have  only  raiaed  tha  Index 
of  suspicion.  Additionally,  there  Is  no  record 
o€  any  subsequent  complaint,  from  the  time 
of  the  liM2  X-ray  until  dlsoowy  oC  adTanoad 
tuberculoels  In  Uarch  1965,  which  could 
have  been  attributed  to  tuberculoals.  Medi- 
cal records  show  that  during  this  period  Mr. 
Manemann  sou^t  treatment  at  Air  Force 
medical  faculties  on  two  oocaslons,  one  an 
outpatient  vlatt  relating  to  a  ba<dc  ailment  In 
March  1968,  and  the  other  an  outpatient  visit 
relating  to  a  minor  eye  injury  in  May  1963. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  (1) 
tha  positive  skin  test,  administered  In  1962, 
Indicated  the  presence  of  tuberculoslB;  (3) 
the  chest  X-ray  taken  at  that  time  was  er- 
roneously reported  by  an  Air  Force  Physician 
as  normal  (I.e.,  negative)  when  in  fact  is  was 
not;  (3)  in  view  of  the  X-ray  and  the  posi- 
tive skin  test,  further  tests  should  have  been 
administered;  and  (4)  no  such  tests  were 
administered.  Therefore,  It  Is  concluded  that 
tha  Air  Force  medical  personnel  failed  to 
sufflelently  examine  Mr.  Manemann  so  as  to 
conclusively  establish — or  rule  out,  as  the 
case  may  be — the  presence  of  tuberculosis, 
and  tha*  In  vlaw  at  his  condition  In  196S,  It 
Is  possible  that  ha  was  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis at  the  time  of  his  medical  examlna- 
tl<m  by  the  Air  Fmcc  in  1963. 

If  the  committee  considers  that  the  dr- 
oumatancee  of  this  case,  including  the  faUure 
to  file  a  timely  claim  under  the  Military 
Claims  Act.  warrant  favorable  consideration 
of  8.  667,  the  Air  Force  believes  that  any 
award  should  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  fact  that  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  restore  Mr.  Manemann  to  his  previous 
condition  of  good  health,  but  also  the  medi- 
cal opinion  that  he  has  suffered  no  residual 
disability.  In  addition,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  hospital  or  medical  expenses  incurred 
by  tSr.  Manemann,  nor  of  any  dimlntitlon  in 
his  future  earning  c^>ablllty. 

If  this  case  were  considered  under  the 
damages  criteria  employed  in  adjudicating 
claims  under  the  Military  Claims  Act,  the  Air 
Force  has  determined  that  the  award  to  Mr. 
Manemann  would  not  exceed  $7,000.  This 
figure  was  reached  by  aUowing  $3,600  for 
passible  pain  and  suffering  and  $6,000  for 
loss  of  earnings.  In  connection  with  this  lat- 
ter amount.  It  should  be  noted  that  since 
tha  only  Information  the  Air  Force  has  about 
Mr.  Manemann 's  employment  prior  to  his 
hospitalization  is  that  he  held  Jobs  as  a 
Janitor  and  stock  clerk  for  indeterminate 
periods,  it  has  been  necessary  to  calculate 
his  loss  of  earnings  using  the  wages  he 
earned  as  an  auto  mechanic  after  hospttaU- 
■ttlon,  coupled  with  an  assumption  that  ha 
was  employed  continually  during  the  period 
In  quasUon. 


The  Bureau  of  th4  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  admimstimtlon's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

TiM  committee  agrees  with  the  sponscv  that 
a  report  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  necessary  in  this  case  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  factual  situ- 
ation. Therefore,  the  resolution  Is  recom- 
mended favorably. 


DENNIS  YIANTOS 

The  bill  (S.  65)  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Ylantos,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  66 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitation,  or  bar 
of  laches,  or  any  proceeding  heretofore  had 
In  the  United  Statea  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  South  Carolina.  Charieeton  Di- 
vision, Jurisdiction  la  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  DU- 
trict  of  South  Carolina  to  review  any  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  claim 
of  Dennis  Tlantos  against  the  United  States 
for  disability  Insurance  benefits  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  aUeged  to  be  pay- 
able as  the  result  of  an  incapacitating  spinal 
Injury  Incurred  on  or  about  December  80, 
1967.  at  a  time  when  the  said  Dennis  Tlantos 
was  apparently  eligible  for  such  benefits.  The 
court  may,  at  any  time,  on  good  cause  shown, 
order  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary. 

Sxc.  3.  Suit  under  this  Act  may  be  in- 
stituted at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein,  the  proceedings  In 
such  suit  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  306(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  406(g) ). 

Sxc.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  Inference  of  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Stetea. 

Mr.  HiANBPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-298),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  purpoae  of  the  bill  Is  that,  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitation  or  any 
prior  civil  proceedings,  Jurtsdictlon  shall  be 
oonferred  upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  South  Carolina,  to  hear  and 
render  Judgment  on  any  claim  filed  by  Mr. 
Tlantos  against  the  United  States  for  social 
security  dlsablUty  benefits  aUeged  to  be  pay- 
able as  a  result  of  a  spinal  Injiiry  Incurred 
on  or  about  December  30,  1957.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  suit  upon  any  such  claim  may 
be  instituted  at  any  tune  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  that  such  shall  be  heard  de  novo  under 
the  procedures  applicable  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (38  UjB.CJL  1846(b)). 


The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  a  similar  bill  (8.  1681) 
of  the  91st  Congress,  seoond  session,  are  as 
follows: 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  may  ob- 
tain a  review  by  a  U.S.  district  court  of  any 
final  dedalon  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Xduoatlon.  and  Welfare  If  the  review  Is  re- 
quested within  60  days  of  the  Secretary's 


daslaton  or  within  such  additional  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  allow.  The  flniUngn  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  any  material  fact,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  are  conclu- 
sive and  there  Is  no  trial  de  novo  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  except  that  a  court  may 
order  provisions,  grant  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  an  i4>pllcant  to  initiate  action  to 
appeal  any  final  decision  of  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
Tlantoe  took  no  steps  to  pursue  his  claim 
for  social  security  disability  benefits  for  about 
8  months  following  the  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary,  and  an  extension  of  time  to  file  a 
civil  action  was  not  requested  until  11 
months  after  the  end  of  the  60-day  period. 
Since  good  cause  had  not  been  established 
for  Mr.  Tlantos'  failure  to  pursue  the  matter 
the  extension  was  denied.  Enactment  of  8. 
1681  would  extend  to  Mr.  Tlantoe  a  special 
advantage  that  is  denied  to  other  persons 
In  similar  situations.  Moreover,  enactment  of 
the  bin  would  tend  to  subvert  existing  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  in  particular,  the 
substantial  evidence  rule.  We  believe  that 
such  a  result  would  be  inequitable  and  pro- 
cedurally undesirable  and  we  therefore  rec- 
ommend against  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  committee  has  received  information 
ttotn  the  KpaoMot  that  the  claimant  was  im- 
able  to  q>eak  or  understand  English,  and 
for  this  reason,  he  did  not  understand  that 
he  had  to  pursue  his  legal  remedies  within 
the  statutory  period.  In  view  of  this,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  bill,  8.  66,  is  meri- 
torious and  recommends  that  it  be  passed. 


SOUTHWEST  METROPOLITAN  WA- 
TER AND  SANITATION  DISTRICT, 
COLORADO 

The  bill  (S.  1939)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  San- 
itation District,  Colorado,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.    1939 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion,  findings  of  fact, 
and  conclusions  of  the  review  panel  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  Co\irt  of 
Claims  in  Congressional  Reference  Case 
Numbered  6-69,  Southwest  Metrc^wUtan  Wa- 
ter and  Sanitaitlon  District,  Colorado,  against 
the  United  States,  filed  May  6,  1971,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriate  to  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict, Colorado,  the  sum  of  $346,339,  repre- 
senting the  amount  to  which  that  district  Is 
equitably  entitled  for  compensation  for  the 
adverse  consequences  restating  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  taking  lands 
within  that  district  for  the  Chatfield  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project. 

Sec.  a.  No  part  of  the  amount  approiMlated 
In  this  Act  in  excees  of  30  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  grant  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  is  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  a  misdnneanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-300) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSK 

The  purpoee  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury 
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to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  m>proprlated,  to  the  Southwest 
MsrtropOUtan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dlstrlot, 
Colorado,  ths  sum  of  $346,339,  representing 
the  amount  to  which  that  district  is  eqiii- 
tably  entitled  for  compensation  for  the  ad- 
verse consequences  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  United  States  in  taking  lands  wltjiln 
that  dlstrtot  for  the  Chatfleld  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project.  The  amount  set  out  Is  that 
recommended  In  a  congressional  refnence 
case  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

STATDCXNT 

The  bill,  S.  1939,  was  introduced  In  accord- 
knee  with  the  recommendations  of  the  opin- 
ion rendered  in  congressional  reference 
case  No.  6-69,  filed  on  May  6.  1971,  to-wit: 
Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion District,  Colorado  v.  77ie  United  States. 

The  matter  had  originally  been  referred  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  Senate  Resolution  339  of  the  9l8t 
Congress,  first  session.  That  resolution  re- 
ferred the  bill,  S.  3807  of  that  Congress,  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  the 
congressional  reference  case  procedures  of 
secUons  1493  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  reconmiendations 
and  facts  of  the  matter  are  found  in  the  opin- 
ions and  findings  of  fact  filed  in  the  con- 
gressional reference  case  which  Is  made  a  part 
of  this  report.  The  (pinion  and  flnriiTign  of 
fact  are  as  follows: 

(BxroKB  rax  CHizr  CoiunssiONXB  or  thb 
UmTKD  STATia  Ooawt  or  Claims,  Im  Con- 

0BX88IONAL       RXFOXNCK,       CaSB      NO.       6-69 

(FnJED  Mat  6,  1971)  ] 

BOUTUWCtfT   MXTXOPOUTAM  WaTKB  AND  BAin- 
TATION   DiSnUCT,    COLOBAOO   V.   THK   UNIIKD 

Statks 
(Report  to  the  United  States  Senate) 

Jiobert  J.  riynn,  attorney  of  record  for 
plaintiff. 

Howard  O.  Sigmond,  with  whom  was  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oeneral  Shiro  Kashiwa,  tot 
defendant. 

Before  Davis,  Presiding  Commissioner  of 
the  Review  Panel,  Schwakts  and  Wood,  Com- 
missioners. 

OPINIOM 

Bt  thx  Rxvizw  Panxi,:  Bt  S.  Res.  339,  91st 
Cong.:  Ist  Sees.  (1969),  the  United  Stetes 
Senate  referred  8.  3807,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sani- 
tation District,  Colorado,  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
38  n.S.C.  a  1493  and  3609  (Supp.  V.  1966-69) . 
The  Chief  Commissioner  referred  the  case  to 
Trial  CcMiunlssloner  Mastln  O.  White  for  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and 
designated  the  above-named  members  of  the 
Review  P«mel  to  consider  the  trial  commis- 
sioner's opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  plain- 
tlfl's  legal  or  equitable  entitlement  to  recover. 

After  trial  on  the  merits.  Commissioner 
White,  In  an  opinion  filed  January  29,  1971, 
concluded  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  legal 
remedy  but  did  have  an  equitable  claim 
against  the  United  States,  and  chat  there  is 
equitably  due  the  plaintiff  from  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $346,239. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  plain- 
tiff filed  a  notice  of  intentlcm  to  except 
to  Commissioner  White's  opinion,  and,  on 
March  16,  1971,  the  plaintiff  timely  filed  Its 
exception  to  a  portion  of  the  said  opinion. 
On  April  16,  1971,  however,  the  parties  filed 
a  J<Hnt  motion  to  withdraw  "all  appeal  doc- 
uments heretofore  filed,"  asking  that  the 
Review  Panel  adopt  Ccamnlssloner  White's 
opinion  and  concliislons  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  United  Statee  Senate. 

Accordingly,  and  without  oral  argument, 
Blnce  the  Review  Panel  unanimously  agrees 
with  Commissioner  White's  opinion,  findings 
of  fact,  and  conclusions  as  hereinafter  set 
forth,  the  Panel  adopts  the  said  opinion. 


findings  of  fact,  and  conclusions  as  the  basis 
for  its  recommendation  that  the  plaintiff 
has  an  equitable  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is  equitably  due  the 
plaintiff  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$346,339. 

This  determination  is  hereby  submitted 
to  the  Chief  Com mliwl  oner  for  transmittal  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

OPINION 

WHirx.  Commissioner:  Pursuant  to  38 
UJB.C.  i  1492,  the  Senate  on  December  11, 
1969,  referred  S.  2807.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  legislative  proposal  in  question, 
8.  3807,  was  enUtled  "A  bill  for  the  reUet  of 
the  Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sani- 
tation District,  Colorado."  It  propoaed  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  to  the  Southwest  Metropolitan  Water 
and  Sanitation  District  "a  sum  of  money,  in 
an  amount  to  be  substantiated,  representing 
the  amount  to  which  the  district  Is  equitably 
entitled  tar  the  cost  of  designing  and  con- 
structing certain  water  and  sewer  facilities 
tor  a  planned  industrial  park  located  within 
the  district,  such  facilities  no  longer  being 
required  after  a  major  portion  of  the  land 
within  the  industrial  park  was  condemned 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Chatfleld  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  ••».•• 

The  reference  of  8.  3807  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  ot  Claims  was  ac- 
complished by  means  of  S.  Res.  339,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  Sees.  This  ree<riutlon  directed  that 
proceedings  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
38  U.S.C.  i  2609  and  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  such  proceedings,  the  Congress  be  In- 
formed regarding  "the  nature  and  character 
of  the  demand  (of  Southwest  Metropolitan 
Water  and  Sanitation  District)  as  a  Haim 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States, 
or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legaUy 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  Statee  to 
the  claimant." 

The  petition  of  the  Southwest  Metrop<dl- 
tan  Water  and  Sanitation  District  ("the 
claimant")  was  filed  with  the  Cleik  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  March  18,  1970;  and  the 
answer  of  the  United  States  ("the  respond- 
ent") was  filed  on  May  16,  1970.  Thereafter, 
the  case  was  tried  on  its  merits  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  on  September  14,  1970.  An  exten- 
sive stipxilatlon  of  pertinent  facts  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  i>artlee  and  was  made  a 
part  of  the  trial  record.  The  filing  by  the 
parties  of  their  post-trial  briefs  and  re- 
quested findings  of  fact  was  concluded  on 
December  21,  1970. 

The  claimant  concedes  that  it  does  not 
have  a  legal  claim  against  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  basic  question  In  the  case 
Is  whether  the  claimant  has  an  equitable 
claim  against  the  United  States — l,e.,  a  claim 
which  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  as  a 
matter  of  moral  responsibility  (Froman  v. 
United  States,  167  Ct.  CI.  661  669  (1963)). 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  established  by 
the  evidence  In  the  record,  as  summsrlBed 
in  this  opinion  and  set  out  more  f\illy  in  the 
findings  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  claimant 
has  an  equitable  claim  against  the  United 
States  and  that  there  is  equitably  due  the 
claimant  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$346,339. 

The  claimant  is  a  quasi -municipal  corpora- 
tion of  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  was  orga- 
nized on  AprU  25,  1961,  In  accudance  with 
the  laws  of  Colorado.  The  claimant  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
water  and  sewer  facilities  within  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  claimant's  dis- 
trict; and  in  perfcaming  such  functions,  the 
claimant  has  the  power  to  fix  water  and 
sewer  ti^  fees,  to  levy  taxes,  and  to  Issue 
bonds  (as  w^  as  to  do  other  things  that  are 
not  pertinent  to  the  preeent  pnMeedlng) . 

The  lands  within  the  datmantli  dlstrM,  a* 


the  time  of  Its  organization.  Included  ap- 
prooOinately  6,000  acres  located  In  the  Ooun- 
tlee  of  Jeffenon.  Arapahoe,  and  Doxiglaa.  all 
within  the  State  of  Ocdorado.  Theae  laada 
formed  an  unincorporated  area  south  and 
west  of  lilttleton,  Colorado,  which  la  a  sub- 
urban community  located  iqiproxlmately  10 
miles  south  of  Denver,  Colorado.  The  area 
was  regarded  as  being  suitable  principally 
for  residential  development.  Only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  area  originally  wUhln 
the  claimant's  district  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing an  IndTistilal  potentlsl. 

The  "industrial  park"  referred  to  In  8. 3807 
Is  commonly  known  as  the  Blakeland  Indus- 
trial Park.  It  was  not  part  of  the  claimant's 
dlstrlot  at  the  time  when  the  claimant  was 
organized  in  1961. 

In  1959,  ^proximately  3  jrears  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  claimant,  the  Bio  Orande 
Land  Company  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Denver  Ac 
Rio  Orande  Western  BaUroad)  aasembled  a 
476-acre  parcel  of  land  In  Jefferson  and 
Dou^as  Counties.  Colorado,  to  be  developed 
as  an  Industrial  site.  The  site  was  given  tha 
name  of  Blakeland  Industrial  Park;  and  lota 
within  it  were  to  be  platted  for  resale  to  tha 
public. 

The  Blakeland  Industrial  Park  was  located 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  South  Platte  Uver, 
at  a  point  below  the  junction  where  Plum 
Creek  enters  the  South  Platte  River.  Tha 
South  Platte  River  fiows  north  from  this 
pomt  through  the  cities  of  Littleton,  Engle- 
wood.  and  Denver  up  to  Greeley,  Colorado, 
where  It  tivns  east  to  Join  the  North  Platte 
River  in  Nebraska.  The  two  rivers  then  form 
the  Platte  River,  which  ultimately  flows  Into 
the  Missouri  River. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  Blakeland  Industrial 
Park  as  an  Industrial  site.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  water  and  sewer  facilities  available. 
The  Rio  Orande  Land  Company  first  ap- 
proached the  dty  government  of  Uttleton 
and  requested  that  it  provide  waiter  and  sewer 
services  to  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park. 
However,  the  municipal  aufthorltlea  referred 
the  Bio  Orande  Land  Company  to  the  claim- 
ant (which  had  been  organized  by  that  time) 
for  the  provision  of  the  desired  serrloes.  Tlie 
claimant  was  willing  to  provide  water  and 
sewer  services  to  the  Blakeland  Induatilal 
Park;  and  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  Rio  Orande  Ijtnd  Company  and  the 
claimant,  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park,  be- 
came part  of  the  claimants  dlstilot  and  the 
claimant's  original  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  district  were  changed  so  as  to  provide 
for  water  and  sewer  seivlues  to  be  furnished 
by  the  claimant  to  the  Blakeland  Industrial 
Park.  The  claimant  redesigned  Its  proposed 
water  and  sewer  facilities  in  order  to  provide 
the  contemplated  aervloes  to  the  Blakeland 
Industrial  Park. 

The  Rio  Orande  Land  Company  spent  be- 
tween $800,000  and  $1,000,000  In  developing 
and  grading  sltee  within  the  Blakeland  In- 
dustrial Park  toe  sale.  Two  sales  of  indus- 
trial sites  were  made — one  of  86.6  acres  to 
the  International  Pipe  and  Ceramics  Cor- 
poration in  1963  and  another  of  9.76  acres 
to  the  United  Statee  Rubber  Company  In 
1964. 

In  order  to  finance  Itte  construction  of 
water  and  sewer  facilities  to  serve  property 
owners  within  its  district.  Including  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park. 
the  claimant  in  November  1961  Issued  and 
sold  to  the  public  6-peroent  bonds  In  the 
principal  amount  of  $1,460,000.  The  circular 
which  advertised  the  bonds  for  sale  atissied 
IMTlmarlly  the  fact  that  the  Blakeland  In- 
dxistrial  Park  was  to  be  developed  within  tha 
district,  inasmuch  as  the  industrial  proper- 
ties would  be  able  to  carry  the  highest  po- 
tential assessment  for  tax  purposes.  Tha 
circular  eetlmated  that  when  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park  was 
completed,  the  valuation  for  tax  purposes  of 
the  propurtles  within  the  Indxistrtal  park 
would  be  H>proxlmately  $31,000,000. 

The  claimant  and  the  purchasers  of  its 
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boDtU  nUad  prlin»rtly  on  tb*  tM  potwi- 
ttftl  of  UM  Bl>lrrt«n<l  IndurtrUl  P«k  M  pro- 
vKUnc  mBKUnncs  tti»t  Uie  cUUnant  wouW 
be  »ble  to  pay  off  lt«  bonded  tn<1«*Ttw1ne««.  to 
tm«  conneeUon.  It  wm  »nUclp»ted  th»t.  by 
virtue  of  the  blgfa  viJuatlon  otUtf  g^V^i!! 
wltbln  the  BUkriMid  Indtwtrlat  P»rt.  the 
cuimant  would  be  able  to  operate  BUoeeMful- 
1*  and  pay  off  lt«  bonded  Indebtednesa  <m 
the  baals  of  a  tax  rate  o<  approximately  10 
mill*  This  wa«  an  important  factor,  becauae 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  tax  rate 
for  water  and  aewer  services  shoxild  not 
exceed  a  m«  »<""""  figure  of  10  mills.  For 
example,  the  FHA  and  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration will  not  approve  loans  on  properties 
wlttiln  special  service  districts  (such  as  ttie 
claimant's  district)  where  the  tax  rate  for 
water  and  lewer  services  is  in  exceas  of  10 
mllU.  Thus,  the  ImpoelUon  by  a  district  of 
a  rate  higher  than  10  mllU  haa  the  effect  of 
InhlblUng  the  devriopment  of  lands  within 
the  district  for  residential  or  industrial  pux- 
poaee,  as  weU  as  Imposing  a  heavy  buxdMi  on 
property  owners  wttbln  the  district  (the  aver- 
•«e  tax  rate,  by  dlstrlcU  similar  to  the  clalm- 
St.  for  water  and  sewer  servloee  ranges  be- 
tween 4  mills  and  8  mills). 

After  the  claimant's  bonds  were  sold,  the 
claimant  constructed  water  and  sewer  Unee 
to  serve  property  owners  within  Its  district, 
IndutUng  water  and  sewer  lines  along  the 
Sooth  Platte  River  from  Uttleton  down  to 
Blakeland  Industrial  Park  to  serve  th^  area. 
The  construction  was  completed  In  Deoem- 
l)er  of  1962. 

Although  S.  2807  referred  to  both  "water 
and  sewer  faculties  for  a  planned  Industrial 
park  •  •  •  [as]  no  longer  being  required  after 
amajor  portion  of  the  land  within  the  indus- 
trial part  was  condemned  by  the  United 
Statea."  it  Is  only  the  sewer  line  which  the 
claimant  constructed  from  Littleton  to  the 
in-K«i*Tui  indTUtrlal  Part  that  U  actually 
involTed  in  this  proceeding.  The  water  line 
that  WM  oonstructed  along  that  route  has 
been  relocated  at  no  cost  to  the  claimant; 
and  the  claimant  does  not  assert  any  claim 
with  respect  to  such  water  line. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
■ewer  line  from  Llttteton  to  the  Blakeland 
Indxwtrlal  Park,  the  claimant  applied  for  and 
received  from  the  VS.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WaUare  the  som  of  $343304 
as  a  grant-in-aid.  The  net  cost  to  the  claim- 
ant or  constructing  the  sewer  line  amounted 
to  •675jB0e.71.  _  ^ 

The  oondraonatlon  by  tba  United  Statea 
of  moat  of  the  lands  within  the  BlakWIand 
IndtMtzlal  Park  was  occasioned  by  a  sev«e 
flood  which  occurred  in  1966  aa  the  result 
oT  heavy  laintell  on  the  watersheda  of  Plmn 
Creek  and  the  South  PUtte  Blver.  Even  be- 
fore 1968,  the  South  Platte  Blver  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional  flooding.  In  1S33  and  1942, 
the  river  flooded,  causing  extensive  property 
damage  in  the  city  of  Denver.  Accordingly, 
pUna  were  undertaken  as  early  as  1942  toxno- 
tect  Denver  from  future  floods  on  the  South 
Platte  River.  In  the  Elvers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  I960  (64  Stat.  168.  176) ,  Congrees  author- 
Ized  the  constn»ction  by  Uxe  Army  Engineers 
of  a  dam  to  be  known  aa  the  Chatfleld  Dam 
on  the  South  Platte  Elver  Immediately  down- 
stream from  the  point  where  Plum  Careek 
flows  into  the  river.  However,  no  funds  wwe 
Mmroprlated  by  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  in  i960  or  during  a  16-year 
period  thereafter.  The  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chatfleld  Dam  and  Beaer- 
volr  pro)eet  were  referred  to  in  the  Army 
Engineers'  annual  reporta  as  being  in  an  ac- 
tive status  from  I960  to  1966:   but  there- 
after, until  1966,  such  plans  were  carried  In 
the  annual  reporta  of  the  Army  Engineers 
as  being  In  an  inactive  status. 

The  1966  flood,  previously  mentloxied.  waa 
the  most  devastating  flood  In  the  recorded 
history  of  th«  South  PUtte  Blver.  It  Inun- 
dated the  area  within  the  Blakeland  In- 
dustrial Park,  except  for  the  propertlea  of 
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the  Intwnational  Pipe  and  Ceramics  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, which  were  located  in  the  higher  por- 
tion of  the  industrial  park;  and  It  caused 
millions  of  dollars  wwth  of  damage  In  the 
portions  of  Denver  and  Its  suburbs  lying 
within  the  flood  plain  of  the  South  PUtte 
River. 

PoUowlng  the  1966  flood.  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  in  1966  for  the  construction 
of  the  Chatfleld  Dam  and  Reservoir  project: 
and  construction  of  the  project  was  started 
in  1967. 

After  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chatfleld  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  a  proceeding  to  condemn  lands 
needed  for  the  project  was  Instituted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Ocdorado.  The  condemnation 
suit  Involved,  and  resulted  in  the  taking  by 
the  United  States  of,  a  major  portion  of  the 
Blakeland  Industrial  Park  (420  acres  out 
of  a  total  acreage  of  475)  and  666  additional 
acres  of  land  located  within  the  claimant's 
district. 

The  taking  by  the  United  States  erf  most  of 
the  lands  within  the  Blakeland  Industrial 
Park  had  the  following  adverse  consequences 
Insofar  as  the  claimant  was  concerned: 

( 1 )  It  resulted  In  the  removal  of  such  lands 
from  the  public  tax  rolls. 

(2)  It  deprived  the  claimant  of  the  major 
tax  source  upon  which  the  cUlmant  relied 
In  planning  and  constructing  the  sewer 
line  from  Uttleton  to  the  Blakeland  Indus- 
trial Park. 

(3)  It  deprived  the  claimant  of  most  of 
the  potential  users  that  the  claimant  ex- 
pected to  serve  when  It  planned  and  oon- 
structed the  sewer  line  m  question. 

(4)  It  depleted  the  colUteral  supporting 
the  claimant's  bonds. 

(5)  It  resulted  In  the  market  value  of  the 
claimant's  bonds  being  reduced  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  to  60  percent  below  their 
face  value. 

(6)  It  impaired  the  claimant's  ability  to 
pay  its  bonds  on  time. 

(7)  It  necessitated  an  exceedingly  high 
tax  rate  on  those  lands  within  the  claim- 
ant's district  that  still  remain  on  the  public 
tax  rolls. 

With  respect  to  point  (7)    mention«l  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  claimant's  tax 
assessment  is  determined  after  the  annual 
cost  of  operating  the  claimant's  district  Is 
fixed  (and  such  cost  Includes  the  bond  re- 
qulremenU  for  both  principal  and  Interest) . 
The  amount  of  the  expected  revenues  from 
sources   other   than   taxes    (prlnclpaUy   tap 
fees  charged  for  making  water  and  sewer 
connections  with  new  structures)  Is  deducted 
from  the  total  operating  cost;  and  the  re- 
mainder, which  represents  the  net  operating 
cost.  Is  divided  by  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties wlthm  the  district  that  are  on  the 
public  tax  rolls.  This  produces  a  tax  rate 
in  mills  to  be  charged  each  taxpayer  on  the 
valuation  of  any  property  that  Is  on  the  tax 
rolls.    Subsequent    to    the    removal    of   the 
Blakeland   Industrial  Park  lands   from  the 
tax  rolls  as  the  result  of  such  lands  being 
condemned   by   the   United   States  for   the 
Chatfleld  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  the  tax 
rate  within  the  cUlmanfs  district  has  gone 
up  markedly,  to  where  it  was  84.6  mills  in 
1969,  32.6  mlUs  being  assigned  to  the  pay- 
ment of  bond  principal  and  Interest.  The  Ux 
rate  waa  expected  to  be  37  mills  in  1970; 
and  the  rate  by  1982  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  figure  somewhere  within 
the  range  of  260  to  297  mlUs. 

Even  the  claimant's  present  tax  rate  Im- 
posea  a  hardship  on  property  owners  within 
the  claimant's  district.  Furthermore,  the  de- 
velopment of  properties  within  the  district  la 
being  substantially  lnhlblt«l  by  the  high 
tax  rata,  alnca  It  la  dUflcult.  if  not  impoaaible, 
to  sectu*  niw""«"g  on  any  property  bearing 
sticb  a  high  tax  rate  for  water  and  irwer 
Uxiisss  the  olaimaot  U  able  to  ob- 


Utn  relief  In  some  way,  the  situation  will  ba 
virtually  intolerable  by  1982.  since  the  tax 
rate  at  that  time  wlU  be  250  mills  or  more, 
and  a  10-mlU  figure  is  regarded  as  being  the 
maximum  rate  that  a  district  such  as  the 
claimant  can  feasibly  impose. 

If  the  claimant's  tax  rate  could  be  reduced 
to  10  mills.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  development  of  the  residential  areas 
wlthm  the  district  would  be  stimulated,  and 
soon  the  Increased  valuation  of  such  lands  on 
the  tax  rolls  would  provide  a  sufficient  tax 
base  to  permit  the  claimant  to  recover  lU 
financial  poeltlon. 

Since  the  United  States  Is  responsible  for 
the  claimant's  ixnfortunate  situation,  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  United  States  Is  under 
a  moral  obllgaUon  to  provide  some  relief  to 
the  claimant.  If  the  United  States  had  not 
taken  most  of  the  lands  within  the  Blake- 
land Industrial  Park,  It  Is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  industrial  park  would  have  been 
fully  developed  within  a  25-year  period;  that 
such  properties  woiild  have  had  a  valuation 
for  tax  purposes  of  approximately  »21, 000^000; 
and  that  such  valuation  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  permit  the  claimant  to  operate 
successfully  and  to  pay  off  ite  bonded  In- 
debtedness on  the  basis  of  a  tax  rate  which 
would  not  have  exceeded  10  mUla.  In  thto 
connection.  It  la  true  that  the  lands  within 
the  Blakeland  Induatrlal  Park  that  wwa 
taken  by  the  United  States  had  been  flooded 
in  1966.  However,  the  evidence  in  the  record 
warrants  the  inference  that  the  development 
of  the  lands  within  the  Blakeland  Industrial 
Park  would  not  have  been  prevented  by  the 
posBlbllity  of  a  subsequent  flood.  If  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  and  Reaervolr  project  had  not 
been  constructed  by  the  United  States. 

As  indicated  in  finding  33.  the  parties  are 
in  agreement  that  there  are  four  altemaUve 
methods  that  can  be  used  in  evaluating  ^ 
effect  on  the  claimant  of  the  taking  by  the 
United  SUtes  of  lands  within  the  claimant  ■ 
district  for  the  Chatflrtd  Dam  and  R«^^ 
project,  and  the  removal  of  such  lands  from 
the  public  tax  roUs.  It  la  my  view  that  the 
second  method  la  the  preferable  one,  since  it 
is  concerned  with  the  taking  o«f  lnd}>««^ 
lands  only— which  U  the  crucial  Issue  in  this 
oroceedtog— and  it  takes  Into  account  an 
knnual  Income  which  the  claimant  can  ob- 
tain from  the  city  of  Uttleton  In  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  sewer  line  that  runabe- 
tween  Uttleton  and  the  BUkeland  Industrial 
Park  to  serve  an  Industrial  plant  that  la  lo- 
cated ouUlde  the  claimant's  dlatelct. 

under  the  second  method.  It  Is  esUmatM 
that    in  the  absence  of  the  taking  by  the 
united  States  of  lands  within  the  Blakeland 
Industrial  Park,  the  claimant's  district  would 
have  included  a  total  of  636  acres  that  could 
have  been  developed  for  industrial  purposes; 
that  Buch  development  would  have  been  ac- 
complished within  a  26-year  period;  that  Uie 
claimant's  total  Income  from  such  Industrial 
landa  during  the  26.year  period,  in  the  form 
of  taxes  and  Up  fees,  would  have  amounted 
to  •1369.480;  and  that  the  present  discounted 
worth  of  such  Income  would  be  •«42,443.  it 
is  further  estimated  that  after  the  taking 
by  the  United  SUtes,  ordy  14  percent  of  the 
uiuls  within  the  claimant's  district  bftvln« 
an  industrial  potential  remain  on  the  public 
tax  roUs;  that  the  present  discounted  worth 
of  the  claimant's  anticipated  income  from 
such  remaining  Industrial  la'id«„?^°K,^' 
36-year  development  period  is  $89,942;^  that 
the  discounted  worth  of  the  claimant  •  in- 
come from  the  industrial  lands,  'W^tJ^  "f 
district  has  thus  been  reduced  tr°^*P*^-^ 
to  $89,942.  or  by  the  net  amount  of  •wafoi. 
as  the  result  of  the  taking  by  the  UiUted 
SUtes;  and  that  60  percent  of  such  reduc- 
tions, or  $331,600.  should  be  allocated  to  the 
sewer   faculties.   When   the   anticipated   in- 
come of  $16,000  per  year  to  the  claimant  from 
the  city  of  LltUeton  for  a  sewer  connection 
to  asrve  the  property  of  the  Gates  Rubber 
Company    (located   ouUlde    the   claimants 
dlatrtct)  la  taken  Into  account,  with  an  ad- 
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justment  becauae  of  the  cost  to  the  claimant 
of  providing  an  additional  sewer  line  exten- 
sion, the  $331,500  should  be  reduced  by  a 
net  amount  of  $86,261,  thus  leaving  a  re- 
mainder of  $246,389  as  representing  the  esti- 
mated damages  to  the  claimant. 

According  to  this  method,  therefore,  the 
damages  to  the  claimant  arising  from  the 
taking  by  the  United  SUtes  of  Industrial 
lands  within  the  claimant's  district  amount 
to  $246,339.  Consequently,  I  believe  that  this 
Is  the  amount  which  la  equlUbly  due  from 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  claimant. 

riNOINQB   or   FACT 

1.  (a)  Purstiant  to  S.  Res.  239,  91at  Cong., 
1st  Sees.,  S.  2807  was  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims. 

(b)  The  text  of  S.  Rea.  239  Is  as  follows: 
"Resolved.  That  the  blU  (S.  2807)  entitled 
'A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  Southwest  Metro- 
politan Water  and  SanlUtlon  District,  Colo- 
rado', now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief 
Commlfisloner  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Claims  sball  proceed  with  the  same  Ln  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  tlUe  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  finding  of  fact 
and  conclusloiu  thereon  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equlUble,  against  the  United  SUtee, 
or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally 
or  equlUbly  due  from  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  claimant." 

2.  (a)  S.  2807,  9l8t  Cong.,  ist  Seas.,  Is  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Southwest 
MetropoUUn  Water  and  SanlUtlon  District, 
Colorado." 

(b)  The  text  of  S.  2807  Is  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treas\iry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Southwest  MetropoUUn  Water  and  SanlU- 
tlon District,  Colorado,  a  sum  of  money,  in 
an  amount  to  be  substantiated,  representing 
the  amount  to  which  the  district  is  equl- 
Ubly entitled  for  the  coet  of  deslgmng  and 
constructing  certain  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties for  a  planned  Industrial  park  located 
within  the  district,  such  facilities  no  longer 
being  required  after  a  major  portion  of  the 
land  within  the  industrial  park  was  con- 
demned by  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Chat- 
fleld Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  inundation  of,  or  other  adverse 
effects  upon,  certain  other  facilities  and  prop- 
erties located  wltbln  such  district  in  con- 
nection with  the  said  Chatfleld  Dam  project. 
Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  30  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwlthsUndlng.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  nUsdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

3.  (a)  On  December  39.  1969.  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims  served  a 
"Notice  of  Docketing"  In  Congressional  Ref- 
erence Case  No.  6-69  upon  the  claimant  and 
the  respondent,  and  of  the  flUng  of  8.  3S07. 
S.  Rea.  339,  and  accompanying  papera. 

(b)  The  claimant's  petition  was  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtss  Court  of 
Claims  on  March  18.  1970. 

(0)  The  respondent's  answer  waa  fUed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Claims  on  May  16, 1970. 

(d)  A  "Stipulation  of  Uncontrovtrtsd 


Unent  FacU"  was  lUed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims  by  counsel  for 
the  claimant  and  for  the  req;>ondent.  and 
was  admitted  into  evidence  on  SeptembiBr  14, 
1970. 

(e)  The  case  waa  tried  on  lU  meriU  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  September  14,  1970. 

(f )  The  flling  by  the  partiee  of  their  post- 
trial  briefs  and  requested  flndings  of  fact  was 
concluded  December  31, 1970. 

4.  (a)  The  Southwest  MetropoUtan  Water 
and  SaniUUon  District  ("the  claimant")  la 
a  quaal-munlclpal  corporation  of  the  SUU  of 
Colorado,  havlzig  been  organized  pursuant  to 
a  decree  of  the  District  Court,  First  Judicial 
District.  SUU  of  Colorado,  in  Case  No.  16486 
on  AprU  35,  1961,  In  accordance  with  Colo- 
rado Revised  SUtutes.  1963.  89-6  et  aeq..  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  claimant,  pursuant  to  Colonulo 
laws,  may  sue,  be  sued,  enter  Into  contracU. 
and  construct,  buUd,  maintain,  and  operate 
water  sind  sewer  systems  and  i^ipiirtenances. 
It  has  the  power  to  exercise  rights  of  eminent 
domain,  fix  water  and  sewer  Up  fees  and 
rates,  borrow  money,  issue  and  reissue  bonds, 
conduct  elections,  and  levy  taxes,  all  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  pertinent  sUtutes  of  the 
SUte  of  Colorado. 

5.  (a)  The  lands  within  the  claimant's  dis- 
trict, at  the  time  of  Its  organization.  Includ- 
ed approximately  6,000  acres  located  In  the 
Counties  of  Jefferson,  Arapahoe,  and  Douglas, 
aU  within  the  SUte  of  Colorado.  These  lands 
formed  an  unincorporated  area  south  and 
west  of  Uttleton.  Colorado,  which  Is  a  sub- 
urban community  located  approximately  10 
mUes  south  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

(b)  The  lands  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  flndlng  do  not  consist  entirely  of  con- 
tiguous tracts.  Generally  speaking,  the  lands 
within  the  claimant's  district  which  are  lo- 
cated in  the  central  part  of  Jefferson  County 
may  be  considered  sulUble  for  residential  de- 
velopment prtmarUy,  the  lands  within  the 
district  which  are  located  in  Douglas  County 
border  on  the  South  Platte  River  and  relate 
primarily  to  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park 
area  (see  finding  8) ,  and  the  lands  within  the 
district  which  are  located  In  Arapahoe  Coun- 
ty are  primarily  located  along  the  banks  of 
the  South  PUtte  River  downstream  from  the 
location  of  Chatfleld  Dam  (see  finHin^  m)  . 

6.  It  was  the  claimant's  original  plan  to 
serve  a  residential  area  located  in  the  cen- 
tral section  of  Jefferson  County  and  west  at 
the  South  Platte  River,  in  Sections  33,  38, 
and  28,  Township  5  South,  Range  69  West. 
Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  with  later  de- 
velopment to  Include  the  lands  just  north  of 
the  South  Platte  River. 

7.  Areas  ouUlde  the  corporate  llmlte  of 
cities  In  Colorado  counties  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide services  such  as  fire,  water,  sewer,  and 
recreation.  Services  of  the  sort  mentioned 
are  supplied  through  special  service  dlatricU. 

(8)  (a)  In  1969.  the  Bio  Grande  ImdA  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Denv*  ft  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad,  assembled  a  476- 
acre  parcel  of  land  in  Jefferson  and  Douglas 
Counties,  Colorado,  to  be  developed  as  an  in- 
duatrlal aite.  The  aite  waa  given  the  name  of 
Blakeland  Industrial  Part,  and  loU  within 
It  were  to  be  platted  for  resale  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Blakeland  Industrial  Part  la  lo- 
cated on  the  east  bank  of  the  South  Platte 
River,  at  a  point  below  the  junction  where 
Plum  Creek  enters  the  South  Platte  River. 
The  South  Platte  River  flows  north  from 
thla  point  through  the  cities  of  Uttleton. 
Englewood.  and  Denver  up  to  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado, where  it  tuma  east  Xo  join  the  North 
Platte  River  In  Nebraska.  The  two  rivers 
then  form  the  Platte  River,  which  ultUnatMy 
flows  into  the  Missouri  River. 

(c)  In  order  to  utilise  the  Blakeland  In- 
dustrial Part,  as  an  litdustrtal  site,  it  was 
necsasary  to  have  water  and  sewer  facUltlsa 
available.  Tba  Rio  Grande  Land  Company 
first  approached  the  dty  of  Uttleton  and  rs- 
qusstsd  that  It  provlds  watsr  and 


services  to  the  Blakelaiul  Industrial  Part. 
but  Uttleton  referred  the  Rio  Grande  Land 
Company  to  the  claimant  for  the  provlslan 
of  the  desired  services. 

(d)  The  daimant  was  willing  to  provld* 
water  and  sewer  services  to  the  Blakeland 
Industrial  Park.  Accordln^y,  aa  the  result  at 
negotiations,  the  land  within  the  w^^i^Tm 
Industrial  Part  became  part  of  the  claim- 
ant's district;  and  the  claimant's  original 
plans  for  the  devdopment  of  the  district 
was  changed  so  as  to  provlds  for  water  and 
sewer  services  to  be  furnished  by  the  claim- 
ant to  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Part.  Ilie 
claimant  redesigned  ite  propoaed  water  and 
sewer  faculties  In  order  to  provide  the  con- 
templated services  to  the  Blakeland  Indus- 
trial Part. 

0.  (a)  The  Rio  Grande  Land  Company 
spent  between  $800,000  and  $1,000,000  in  de- 
veloping and  grading  sites  within  the  Blake- 
land Industrial  Park  for  sale. 

(b)  Two  salea  of  Industrial  sites  In  the 
Blakeland  Industrial  Park  were  made,  ije., 
36.6  acres  to  the  International  Pipe  and 
Ceramics  Corporation  In  1963  and  9.76  acres 
to  the  United  SUtes  Rubbor  Company  in 
1964. 

10.  The  claimant  relied  upon  the  tax  po- 
tential of  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park  (1) 
in  zedeaignlng  Ite  faculties  in  order  to  serve 
the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park.  (2)  in  estab- 
lishing the  feasibility  of  the  claimant's  bonds 
with  respect  to  sale  and  repayment,  and  (S) 
In  ultimately  oonatructlng  the  systeni. 

11.  (a)  The  claimant  approached  Boettcher 
and  Company  to  determine  U  flnanclng  could 
be  arranged  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
with  which  to  construct  the  sewer  and  water 
fadUUee,  as  planned.  Income  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  Interest  and  debt  charges  would 
come  from  tax  assessmenu  and  frtun  charges 
for  water  and  sewer  taps. 

(b)  Boettcher  and  Company  employed 
Blaine  B.  Chase  to  make  an  appraisal  of  the 
property  Included  within  the  claimant's  dis- 
trict to  determine  IX  a  bond  Issue  would  bs 
feasible. 

13.  Feasibility  studies  conducted  by  the 
claimant.  Boettcher  and  Con^;>any.  United 
SUtes  FldeUty  and  Guaranty  Company.  Con- 
necticut General  Ufe  Insurance  Company, 
and  Blaine  B.  Chase  attributed  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar tax  base  to  Blakeland  Industrial 
Park,  such  tax  base  being  of  sufficient  amount 
to  JusUfy  a  $1,460,000  bond  sale. 

IS.  (a)  Based  on  Blaine  B.  Chase's  ap- 
praisal made  In  1961  (see  finding  11).  Boet- 
tcher and  Company  puhUahed  an  offering 
clrctdar  which  advertised  the  sale  od  a  bond 
lasue  in  the  amount  at  $1,400,000  by  the 
claimant  to  finance  the  construction  of  sewer 
and  water  lines  to  s^re  property  owners 
within  the  claimant's  district.  The  report 
primarily  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Blake- 
land Industrial  Park  was  to  be  developed 
within  the  district,  since  the  IndTiatilal  prop- 
erty would  be  able  to  carry  the  hlf^MSt 
potential  tax  assessment,  thus  assuring  tbs 
ability  of  the  claimant  to  pay  off  ite  bonded 
indebtedness. 

(b)  The  offering  circular  pointed  out  that 
the  Rio  Grande  Land  Cooiiiany  had  spuit 
$860,000  in  site  development,  exclusive  of 
railroad  spurs;  and  estimated  that  when  the 
BlakeUnd  industrial  Park  was  completed,  the 
valuation  for  tax  purposes  would  be  approxi- 
mately $31,000,000. 

(c)  The  potential  development  of  realden- 
tlal  properties  within  the  claimant's  district 
waa  dlscvissed  in  the  offering  circular,  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  potential  growth 
was  mentioned,  but  no  specific  estimate  of 
future  valuation  was  given. 

14.  Blaine  B.  Chase.  In  making  his  ap- 
praisal (see  flndlng  11).  estimated  that  with 
the  availabtltty  of  sewer  and  watar  ssrvloss. 
the  rasidentlal  potential  In  the  elatmanfa 
district  would  increase  markedly.  Bs  asU- 
mated  that  the  avarage  homss  to  be  eoo- 
structsd  IB  tbs  arsa  would  bs  evahutsd  at 
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•35,000  Mdi:  tbat  there  wotild  b«  a  dendty 
of  approailmAtely  two  homaaltM  per  acre;  mnd 
that  then  would  b«  approzlinately  3ft0  new 
hoiulng  oooetructlon  starta  per  year  in  tbe 
raaldentlal  area  of  the  cl&lmant'a  district, 
extending  orer  a  S6-year  period. 

15.  (a)  The  claimant  laraed  and  sold  Gen- 
eral Obligation  Water  and  Sewer  Bond«  haT- 
ing  a  face  value  of  $1,400,000,  and  a  5  per- 
cent interest  rate,  under  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 1, 1861,  to  flnanoe  the  construction  of  wa- 
ter and  sewer  faculties. 

(b)  The  claimant's  charter  authorized  a 
bond  Issue  of  »a,300.000. 

(c)  The  bonds  having  a  face  value  of  $1.- 
MO.OOO,  mentioned  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
finding,  were  sold  to  the  United  States  Fidel- 
ity and  Guaranty  Company,  Connecticut 
General  Insurance  Company,  and  Monarch 
Life,  all  of  them  being  Industrial  Investors. 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany bought  $760,000  worth  of  the  Issue; 
Connecticut  General  Insurance  Company 
bought  $686,000  worth  of  the  Issue;  and 
Ifonarch  Life  bought  the  ronalnder  of  the 
Issue. 

(d)  The  Investing  companies  relied  on  the 
development  of  the  Blakeland  Indiutrlal 
Park  as  a  strong  assurance  that  there  was 
sufficient  potential  Income  to  pay  off  the 
debt. 

(e)  The  bonds  are  exempt  from  federal  in- 
come taxes. 

(f)  The  bonds  are  not  a  lien  on  the  lands 
within  the  claimant's  district.  Each  current 
year's  obligation  Is  provided  for  as  a  tax  as- 
sessment, and  the  tax  assessment  for  the  ciir- 
rent  year  only  becomes  a  Hen. 

16.  (a)  Generally,  special  service  districts 
with  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  such  as  the 
claimant  in  this  case,  do  not  Issue  bonds 
which  are  a  lien  on  the  land. 

(b)  In  a  special  service  district,  part  of 
the  annual  assessment  is  for  service  rendered 
during  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  special 
assessment  districts,  such  as  districts  con- 
structing streets  and  sidewalks,  with  the 
power  to  levy  assessments  but  without  the 
power  to  tax.  issue  bonds  which  are  a  Hen  on 
the  land.  In  such  a  case,  the  owner  of  land 
adjoining  the  street  or  sidewalk  can  pay  oil 
the  full  assessment  against  his  land. 

17.  The  claimant  and  the  purchasers  of  the 
claimant's  bonds  relied  upon  the  tax  poten- 
tial of  the  lands  within  the  Blakeland  Indxis- 
trlal  Park  areas  In  determining  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  claimant's  project  and  the 
claimant's  ability  to  repay  the  Indebtedness 
Such  reliance  Influenced  the  purchasers'  de- 
cisions to  acquire  the  claimant's  bonds. 

18.  The  bonds  referred  to  in  finding  16 
were  refunded  by  the  claimant  In  an  out- 
standing issue  of  General  Obligation  Water 
and  Sewer  and  Refunding  Bonds  under  the 
date  of  November  l,  1966,  in  a  prlncip*! 
amount  of  $1,440,000. 

19.  (a)  After  the  bonds  mentioned  in  pre- 
vious findings  were  sold,  the  claimant  con- 
structed sewer  and  water  lines  to  serve  part 
of  the  central  area  of  Jefferson  County,  Colo- 
rado; and  the  claimant  constructed  sewer 
and  water  lines  along  the  South  Platte  River 
from  Littleton  down  to  the  Blakeland  Indus- 
trial Park  to  serve  that  area. 

(b)  Only  the  sewer  line  from  Littleton  to 
the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park  is  Involved  in 
the  present  proceeding.  The  related  water 
line  along  that  route  was  later  relocated  at 
no  cost  to  the  claimant;  and  the  claimant 
does  not  answer  any  claim  with  nspect  to 
such  water  line. 

30.  (a)  Tb»  claimant  constructed  a  sani- 
tary sewer  outfall  line,  generally  adjacent  to 
the  South  Platte  River,  trom  the  Littleton 
Sewage  Treatment  Plant  to  the  Blakeland 
Industrial  Park,  a  distance  of  38.346  lineal 
feet,  in  anticipation  and  reliance  upon  the 
fact  that  the  projected  development  of  the 
Blakeland  Industrial  Park  would  sui^ly 
major  users  of  the  claimant's  water  and 
sewer  fadUUes,  together  with  an  adequate 
tax  base  to  enable  the  claimant  timely  to 
rstlra  its  bonded  Indebtedness  incurred  In 


the  construction  of  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties upon  normal  mill  levies. 

(b)  The  sanitary  sewer  line  was  sized  at 
48  to  33  inches  in  diameter. 

(c)  The  sewer  line  constructed  by  the 
claimant  to  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park 
was  designed  to  be  used  by  other  areas  in 
the  claimant's  district  as  4  major  outfall  col- 
lection line. 

(d)  The  construction  was  completed  In 
December  of  1962. 

21.  (a)  The  claimant  appUed  for  and  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the  sum  of 
$343304  as  a  grant-in-aid  to  assist  in  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  sanitary  sewer  out- 
fall line  extending  from  the  Littleton  Sew- 
age Treatment  Plant  to  the  Blakeland  In- 
dustrial Park. 

(b)  The  costs  of  construction  were  as 
follows : 

Contract  construction  costs $767,103.92 

Engineering  eoete 43, 174.  71 

Administration  and  legal  coats.  8, 164. 60 

Less  sales  tax  refund (6,490.23) 

Total 811.013.01 

Less  Federal  participation 243. 304. 00 

Total 667,  709.  01 

Add  easement  costs... 8, 199.  70 

Total   construction  costs 
to  claimant. 676,908.71 

(c)  The  sewer  line  constructed  by  the 
claimant  from  the  Littleton  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Plant  to  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park 
cost  the  claimant  a  net  sura  of  $575,908.71. 

23.  There  was  no  Intermediate  Man  be- 
tween the  Littleton  Sewage  Treatment  Plant 
and  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  outfall  sewer 
line  to  serve  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park. 
The  sewer  line  was  constructed  primarily  for 
the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park. 

23.  (a)  Interest  paid  up  to  September  14, 
1970,  by  the  claimant  on  the  $575,908.71  re- 
ferred to  in  finding  21(c)  amounted  to  $306,- 
200. 

(b)  Interest  to  be  paid  by  the  claimant 
subsequent  to  September  14,  1970,  and  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  bonds  mentioned  in  find- 
ings 16  and  18,  will  amoimt  to  $618,400. 

24.  The  South  Platte  River  Is  subject  to  oc- 
casional flooding.  In  1933  and  1942,  the  river 
flooded,  causing  extensive  damage  to  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  Denver.  Accordingly,  plans 
were  imdertaken  as  early  as  1942  to  protect 
Denver  from  future  floods  on  the  South 
Platte.  House  Document  669,  BOth  Cong.,  2d 
Sees.,  was  prepared  in  1948  as  a  feasibility  re- 
port, propoetng  the  construction  of  a  dam, 
to  be  known  as  the  Chatfield  Dam,  Immedi- 
ately downstream  from  the  point  where  Plum 
Creek  flows  Into  the  South  Platte  River.  This 
feasibility  report  was  approved  and  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  the  Chatfield  Dam  w«s  authorized  by 
Congress  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1960  (64  Stat.  163,  176),  but  no  fimds  were 
made  available  for  the  consU'uctloQ  of  the 
dam.  The  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Chatfield  Dam  were  referred  to  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  azmual  reports  as  being  in  an 
active  status  from  1960  to  1966.  Thereafter, 
until  1966,  the  construction  of  the  Chatfield 
Dam  was  carried  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
annual  reports  as  being  in  an  inactive  status. 

25.  (a)  In  1965,  there  was  a  severe  flood  re- 
sulting from  heavy  rainfall  in  the  Plum 
Creek  and  South  Platte  River  watersheds. 
This  was  the  most  devastating  flood  In  the 
recorded  history  of  the  South  Platte  River. 
It  inundated  the  lands  within  the  Blake- 
land Industrial  Park,  except  for  the  proper- 
ties of  the  International  Pipe  and  Ceramics 
Corporation  and  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  (see  finding  9(b) ).  which  were  lo- 
cated in  the  higher  area  of  the  Blakeland  In- 
dustrial Park.  The  1965  flood  caused  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  damage  to  the  portions  of 
Denver  and  Its  suburbs  lying  within  the 
flood  plain  of  the  South  Platte  River. 


(b)  The  areas  adjacent  to  the  South 
Platte  River  that  sustained  flood  damage  in 
1966  were  not  abandoned,  but  were  subse- 
quently rebuilt. 

26.  (a)  After  the  flood  of  1905.  Congw 
appropriated  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  Chatfield  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 

(b)  Hearings  on  the  matter  of  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  Chatfield  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, United  States  Senate,  in  April 
of  1966.  The  claimant  Informed  that  subcom- 
mittee of  the  claimant's  possible  loss  and 
damage  of  the  project  was  constructed  at 
the  location  then  under  consideration. 

(c)  The  claimant,  in  its  presentation  to 
the  subcommittee,  recognized  the  damage 
suffered  by  property  owners  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  the  flooding,  and  en- 
dorsed construction  of  the  Chatfield  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project,  but  asked  that  an 
appropratlon  be  made  to  relieve  the  claimant 
"from  unusual  biu^lens  and  economic  stress," 
since  the  claimant  had  invested  a  large  sum 
of  money  In  facilities  to  serve  the  Blake- 
land Industrial  Park  area  and  would  lose 
the  tax  l>aae  and  anticipated  tax  Income  from 
such  area  If  the  project  was  constructed 
at  the  proposed  site.  Congress  did  not  take 
any  action  for  the  relief  of  the  claimant. 

(d)  The  Chatfield  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  was  funded  in  1966.  and  construction 
was  started  In  1967. 

27.  (a)  After  funds  were  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  Chatfield  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  a  condemnation  proceed- 
ing entitled  United  States  v.  425.69  Acres, 
More  or  Less,  in  Douglas  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  State  of  Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande 
Land  Co..  et  al..  Civil  No.  67-C-346.  was  filed 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Colorado.  The  condemnation  suit 
Involved  a  major  portion  of  the  Blakeland 
Indii^trlal  Park  (420  acres  out  of  a  total 
acreage  of  475)  and  655  additional  acres  of 
land  located  within  the  claimant's  district. 

(b)  Title  to  the  lands  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  finding  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  subject  to  "existing  ease- 
ments for  public  roads  and  highways,  public 
utilities,  railroads,  and  pipelines." 

(c)  The  claimant  petitioned  to  be  mtule  a 
party  to  the  condemnation  proceeding  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  finding,  so 
that  the  claimant  could  participate  In  the 
award.  The  claimant's  motion  was  opposed 
by  the  Rio  Grande  Land  Company.  By  an 
order  dated  June  23,  1969,  the  District  Court 
denied  the  claimant's  application  to  be 
Joined  as  a  party,  since  the  lands  were  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  subject  to  ease- 
ments for  public  utilities  and  pipelines,  and 
the  clalnutnt  could  establish  nc  other  own- 
ership of  land  in  the  area.  The  District 
Court  observed  that  the  taking  of  lands  in 
the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park  would  reduce 
the  tax  base  of  the  lands  within  the  claim- 
ant's district  and  would  reduce  the  number 
of  potential  water  and  sewer  taps  within  the 
district,  thus  causing  the  remaining  lands 
In  the  district  to  carry  a  greater  tax  burden, 
but  said  tluit  such  results  were  not  con- 
sidered compensable  as  a  matter  of  law. 

28.  The  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
most  of  the  lands  within  the  Blakeland  In- 
dustrial Park  had  the  following  adverse  con- 
sequences insofar  as  the  claimant  was  con- 
cerned : 

(a)  It  resulted  in  the  removal  of  such 
lands  from  the  public  tax  rolls. 

(b)  It  deprived  the  claimant  of  the  major 
tax  source  upon  which  the  claimant  relied 
in  planning  and  constructing  the  outfall 
sewer  line  from  the  Littleton  Sewage  Treat- 
rtyent  Plsint  to  the  Blakel&nd  Indusrtrlal  Park. 

(c)  It  deprived  the  claimant  of  n>oat  of  the 
potential  users  that  the  claimant  expected 
to  serve  when  it  planned  and  constructed  the 
sewer  line  mentioned  in  para^aph  (b)  of 
tills  finding. 

(d)  It  depleted  the  collateral  rupporting 
the  claimant's  bonds. 
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(e)  It  resulted  la  the  market  value  of  the 
claimant's  t>ondi  being  reduced  approxi- 
mately 40%  to  W%  below  their  face  value. 

(f)  It  impaired  the  claimant's  ability  to 
pay  its  bonds  on  time. 

(g)  It  necessitated  an  exceedingly  high  tax 
rate  on  those  lands  within  the  claintant's 
district  that  still  remain  on  the  public  tax 
rolls  (see  findings  29  and  30). 

39.  (a)  The  claimant  secures  its  revenue 
from  two  sources.  One  is  the  fee  charged  for 
m:iklng  water  and  sewer  connections  with 
new  structures,  called  a  tap  fee.  The  other 
source  is  a  tax  asseement.  The  tax  assessment 
is  determined  after  the  annual  cost  of  oper- 
atlng  the  claimant's  district  Is  fixed,  which 
Includes  the  bond  requirements  for  both 
principal  and  interest,  less  the  aoiount  of  the 
expected  revenues  from  sources  other  than 
taxes,  and  dividing  the  net  operating  cost 
figure  by  the  valuation  of  the  properties 
within  the  district.  This  produces  a  mill  rate 
to  be  charged  each  taxpayer  on  the  valuation 
of  property  on  the  tax  rolls. 

(b)  It  is  usually  considered  that  the  mill 
rate  for  water  and  sewer  services  should  t>e 
no  more  than  10  mills.  The  FHA  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  refuse  to  approve  loans 
for  federal  purposes  within  districts  where 
the  miU  rate  for  water  and  sewer  services  Is 
in  excess  of  10  mills. 

30.  (a)  The  developnoent  of  the  properties 
within  the  claimant's  district  is  being  mark- 
edly inhibited  by  the  high  mill  rate.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  financing 
on  property  bearing  such  a  high  tax  rate, 
and  the  property  owners  protest  the  burden. 

(b)  If  the  claimant's  mill  rate  could  t>e 
reduced  to  10  mills,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  development  of  the  residential 
areas  within  the  district  would  be  stlnaulated, 
and  soon  the  Increased  assessed  value  on  the 
tax  rolls  would  supply  a  sufficient  tax  iMtse 
to  retain  a  low  mill  rate  assessment,  and 
the  claimant  would  recover  its  financial 
position. 

(c)  It  was  anticipated  at  the  time  when 
the  offering  circular  which  advertised  the 
claimant's  l>onds  for  sale  was  published  (see 
finding  13)  that  the  mill  rate  be  approxi- 
mately 10  mills.  After  the  Blakeland  Indus- 
trial Park  lands  were  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls.  Che  mill  rate  within  the  claimant's 
district  has  gone  up  markedly,  to  where  it 
was  34.6  mills  in  1969,  32.6  mUls  being  as- 
signed to  t>ond  and  interest  payments;  and 
it  was  expected  to  t>e  37  nUlls  in  1970.  Be- 
cause the  retirement  of  $1,425,000  worth  of 
the  clamiant's  bond  issue  is  reserved  until 
1982-85,  (he  mill  rate  in  1982  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  reach  250  to  297  mills. 

(d)  The  pres?nt  high  mill  levy  of  the 
claimant  to  pay  bonds  and  interest  is  a  hard- 
ship on  homeowners  wltliin  the  claimant's 
district. 

31.  The  average  water  and  sewer  mill  levy 
of  districts  similar  to  the  claimant  is  4  to  8 
miUs. 

32.  An  industrial  area  is  being  developed 
In  SecUon  33.  north  of  the  location  of  the 
Chatfield  Dam  and  near  the  South  Platte 
River.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  Gates  Rubber 
Company  property.  The  property  lies  imme- 
diately east  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
claimant's  district,  in  Arapahoe  County.  It  is 
essential  for  Gates  Rubber  Company  to  re- 
ceive sewer  service.  The  conopany  is  not  wlll- 
iog  to  be  included  within  the  claimant's 
district  because  of  the  high  mlU  rate.  The 
city  of  Littleton,  in  order  to  serve  the  Gates 
property,  luu  offered  to  pay  the  claimant 
•115,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  connecting 
its  service  line  from  the  Gates  property  to 
the  claimant's  sewer  line  that  was  placed 
along  the  bank  of  the  South  Platte  River 
to  serve  the  Blakeland  Industrial  Park. 

33.  (a)  Blaine  B.  Chase  (see  findings 
11-14)  was  engaged  by  both  the  claimant  and 
the  United  States  to  make  an  evaluation  of 
the  effect  that  the  taking  of  lands  within  the 
claimant's  district  for  the  Chatfield  Dam  and 
Heservoir  project,  and  the  removal  of  such 
lands  from  the  public  tax  rolls,  will  have  on 


the  claimant.  Mr.  Chase,  acting  for  both 
parties,  used  four  alternative  methods  or  ap- 
proaches in  making  such  evaluation;  and  the 
results  indicated  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs of  this  finding  were  reached  when  the 
respective  methods  were  applied. 

(b)  Under  the  first  method,  it  was  esti- 
mated that,  in  the  absence  of  the  talcing  of 
lands  within  the  claimant's  district  by  the 
United  States,  the  total  area  would  have  been 
fully  developed  for  residential  and  industrial 
piirposes  within  a  35-year  period;  that  during 
such  period  the  claimant's  tax  income  from 
the  lands  within  Its  district  would  have  to- 
taled $8,596,558:  that  $6,157,935  of  this  total 
tax  income  would  have  been  attributable  to 
the  sewer  facilities;  that  the  ultimate  tax 
income  of  $6,157,936  from  the  sewer  facilities 
would  have  a  present  discounted  worth  of 
$1,654318;  and  that  the  ratio  between  the 
cost  of  the  sewer  facilities  and  the  tax  income 
from  such  facilities  would  be  1:3.6.  It  was 
then  estimated  that,  with  the  elimination 
from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  lands  within  the 
claimant's  district  that  were  taken  by  the 
United  States,  the  claimant's  total  tax  income 
dvulng  the  36-year  period  would  amount  to 
$5,570,970;  that  the  portion  of  such  tax  in- 
come attributable  to  the  sewer  facilities 
would  be  $3342.682;  that  the  present  dis- 
counted worth  of  the  ultimate  tax  Income  at- 
tributable to  the  sewer  facilities  would  t>e 
$1,015,385;  and  that  the  ratio  between  the 
cost  of  the  sewe**  facilities  and  the  tax  Income 
attributable  to  such  facilities  would  be  1 : 3.28. 
The  difference  between  the  "l>efore"  tax  in- 
come of  $1,664,318  and  the  "after"  tax  Income 
of  $1,015,385  would  represent  estimated  dam- 
ages in  the  amount  of  $638,933.  Also,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  "before"  cost-Income  ra- 
tio of  1:3.6  {ind  tixe  "after"  cost-income  ratio 
of  1 :2.28  would  represent  a  37%  reduction  in 
the  cost-Income  ratio;  and  if  this  percentage 
were  applied  to  the  $1,440,000  representmg  the 
principal  amount  of  the  claimant's  bonds 
ttiat  are  outstanding  (see  finding  18) ,  the  re- 
sult would  be  estimated  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $532,800.  However,  if  the  anticipa- 
tion income  to  the  claimant  from  the  city  of 
Littleton  for  a  sewer  connection  to  serve  the 
property  of  the  Gates  Rubber  Company  (see 
finding  33]  is  taken  into  account,  with  an  ad- 
justment because  of  the  cost  to  the  claimant 
of  providing  an  additional  sewer  line  exten- 
sion, the  respective  damage  figures  of  $638,933 
and  $533,800  should  each  be  reduced  by  a  net 
amount  of  $86,261  to  $553,672  and  $447,639 
under  the  first  method  of  computation. 

(c)  Under  the  second  method,  it  was  esti- 
mated that.  In  the  atisence  of  the  taking  by 
the  United  States  of  lands  within  the  Blake- 
land Industrial  Park,  the  claimant's  district 
would  have  included  525  acres  that  could 
have  been  developed  for  industrial  purposes; 
that  such  development  would  have  t>eea  ac- 
complished within  a  25-year  pericd;  that  the 
claimant's  total  Income  from  such  ihdustrlal 
lands  during  the  25-year  period,  in  the  form 
of  taxes  and  tap  fees,  would  have  amounted 
to  $1,559,480;  and  that  the  present  dis- 
counted worth  of  such  Income  would  l>e 
$643,443.  It  was  further  estimated  that  after 
the  taking  by  the  United  States,  only  14 '"o 
of  the  lands  within  the  claimant's  district 
having  an  industrial  potential  remain  on  the 
public  tax  rolls;  that  the  discounted  worth 
of  the  anticipated  income  from  such  re- 
maining industrial  lands  during  the  35-year 
development  period  would  amount  to  $89,943; 
that  the  discounted  worth  of  the  claimant's 
income  from  the  industrial  lands  within  its 
district  would  thus  be  reduced  from  $642,443 
to  $89,942,  or  by  the  net  amount  of  $552,501. 
as  the  result  of  the  taking  by  the  United 
States;  and  that  60%  of  such  reduction,  or 
$331,500,  should  be  allocated  to  the  sewer 
facilities.  When  the  anticipated  income  to 
the  claimant  from  the  city  of  Littleton  for 
a  sewer  connection  to  serve  the  property  of 
the  Gates  Rubber  Company  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, with  an  adjustment  because  of  the 
cost  to  the  claimant  of  providing  an  addi- 
tional   sewer   line   extension,   the   $S81A00 


shoiUd  be  reduced  by  a  net  amount  of  $86.- 
261,  thus  leaving  a  remainder  of  $246339  as 
representing  the  estimated  damages  to  the 
claimant  under  the  second  method  of  com- 
putation. 

(d)  Under  the  third  method,  the  prices 
paid  diiring  recent  years  for  lands  situated 
within  the  claimant's  district  were  compared 
with  prices  paid  for  comparable  lands  in  the 
same  general  area  but  outside  the  district 
iMundaries.  It  was  concluded  that  lands 
within  the  claimant's  district  have  a  market 
value  approximately  40%  less  than  com- 
parable lands  situated  outside  the  district's 
boundaries,  and  that  this  difference  is  at- 
tributable to  the  high  mill  tax  levy  forced 
upon  the  clainaants  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  witliln  the  claimant's  dis- 
trict by  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Chatfield 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  When  this  i>er- 
centage  factor  is  applied  to  the  $1,440,000 
representing  the  principal  amount  of  the 
claimant's  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness, 
the  result  is  a  figure  of  $576,000  representing 
the  claimant's  damages  under  the  third 
method. 

(e)  Under  the  fourth  method,  the  present 
market  value  of  the  claimant's  outstanding 
bonds  was  estimated,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  such  bonds  could  be  sold  in  the  open 
market  to  knowledgeable  buyers  at  a  price 
somewhere  between  40%  and  60%  of  their 
face  amount.  Therefore,  since  the  claimant's 
outstanding  bonds  have  a  total  face  value  of 
$1,440,000,  the  claimant's  damages,  consist- 
ing of  the  loss  in  valuation  sustained  by  the 
claimant's  bonds,  would  range  between  a 
minimum  of  $576,000  and  a  maximum  of 
$864,000  tinder  the  fourth  method. 

34.  At  the  trial  of  this  case,  representatives 
cf  the  claimaat  testified  that  in  the  event  the 
Congress  should  make  an  award  to  the  claim- 
ant, the  funds  would  not  be  used  to  pay  off 
the  principal  of  the  bonded  Indebtedness,  but 
would  be  invested  in  a  fund  to  l>e  used  over  a 
period  of  time  to  pay  the  claimant's  current 
bond  and  interest  obligations  only,  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  mill  levy  to  10  mills,  with 
the  hope  that  new  interest  could  be  stimu- 
lated in  the  development  of  the  residential 
areas  within  the  cla<mant'B  district,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  development  of 
the  residential  areas  to  Increase  the  assessed 
valuation  of  such  areas  to  the  point  where  a 
10-mlll  levy  on  the  residential  areas  would 
enable  the  claimant  to  pay  its  obligations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  claimant  does  not  have  any  legal 
remedy  with  respect  to  the  adverse  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
United  States  in  taking  lands  within  the 
claimant's  district  for  the  Chatfield  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project. 

2.  The  claim  asserted  by  the  claimant  In 
the  present  proceeding  is  not  legal  in  its 
nature  or  character. 

3.  The  claimant  has  an  eqiUtable  claim 
against  the  United  States,  and  there  is 
equitably  due  the  claimant  from  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $246,239. 

Certified,  a  true  and  correct  copy,  this  7tli 
day  of  May,  1971,  at  Washington,  D.C. 
Makion  T.  Bxnnktt, 
Chief  Commissioner,  United  States  Court 
of  Claiins. 
In  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  committee  recommends  the- 
bill  favorably. 


EXCHANGE  OF  MEDICAL 
INPORMA-nON 

The  bill  (S.  2288)  to  amend  section 
5055  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  program  of  exchange 
of  medical  information,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,   on 
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July  23  I  had  the  honor  to  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  the 
first  bill  which  this  new  Senate  commit- 
tee has  ever  reported  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  introduced  the  bill,  for 
giving  me  this  c^Tportunlty.  The  bill  in 
auestioD.  S.  2288,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsfM*.  would  extend  the  current  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  malie  pilot  project  grants  to 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  medical  cen- 
ters, and  individual  members  of  the 
medical  profession  for  the  free  exchange 
of  medical  information  and  techniques. 
The  legislation  amends  38  T3S.C.  5055 
(c)  to  provide  an  authorization  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  was  requested  and  is  supported  by 
the  administration. 

The  authority  to  enter  into  these 
agreements  was  initially  enacted  by  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-785,  aiHJroved  November  7. 
1966.  An  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$3  million  annually  for  each  of  the  first 
4  years  following  the  fiscal  year  of  enact- 
ment was  authorized.  The  authorization 
expired  on  Jime  30,  1971. 

The  exchange  of  medical  information 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  devel- 
opment of  ongoing  VA  programs  for 
patient  care,  research,  and  education  in 
medicine.  The  specific  exchange  of  in- 
formation activities  authorized  by  cur- 
rent law  have  contributed  to  the  quality 
of  Veterans'  Administration's  medical 
care. 

Exchange  of  medical  information  ac- 
tivities have  served  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams at  h06i)lta]8  not  affiliated  with 
mfdlc^^'  schools  and  located  at  remote 
iftiEtf""**  from  medical  teaching  centers, 
as  wdl  as  to  foster  the  widest  possible 
cooperation  and  oonsiiltation  among  all 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
whether  within  or  outside  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

The  purposes  of  this  program  are  being 
accomplished  through  exchange  of  the 
most  advanced  medical  and  other  scien- 
tific information  and  techniques  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  medi- 
cal schools  or  other  institutions  (rf  higher 
learning.  These  activities  use  a  wide 
range  of  methods  of  information,  includ- 
ing closed-circuit  television,  single-con- 
cept films,  and  other  advanced  media. 

Implonentation  of  these  programs 
promotes  an  enviroiunent  of  academic 
medicine  at  more  remote  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  which  helps  such 
hospitals  to  attract  and  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  qualified  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  This  environment,  in  turn, 
aids  in  achieving  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
making  available  the  best  and  most  up- 
to-date  medical  care  for  veteran  patients 
at  the  nonaffiliated  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities. 

Mr.  President,  many  examples  of  the 
types  of  programs  carried  out  under  this 
authority  could  be  cited.  I  will  mention 
lust  three  as  illustrative  of  how  this  legis- 
lation benefits  those  members  of  medl- 
cal-sclentiflo  communities  located  con- 
siderate distances  from  medical  teach- 
ing centers,  with  a  resultant  improve- 


ment In  VA  medical  care  for  disabled 
veterans. 

First.  In  1968,  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
entered  into  an  exchange  of  medical 
information  agreement  which  authorizes 
the  university  to  plan,  direct,  and  conduct 
a  program  of  educational  enrichment 
and  assistance  at  the  VA  hoqiital  at 
Muskogee,  with  the  conccmiltant  objec- 
tive of  improving  the  provision  of  health 
services  at  that  hosptial.  This  is  being 
accomplished  in  coordination  with  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center 
and  the  VA  hospital  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Educational  activities,  invcdving  com- 
puter-assisted programed  instruction 
and  extensive  staff  exchange  between 
the  imiversity  medical  center  and  the 
Muskogee  VA  Hospital,  have  also  been 
instituted.  That  hospital  is  thus  becom- 
ing an  academic  center  for  continuing 
education  of  community  physicians  and 
the  training  of  medical  students  and 
residents  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa Medical  School.  Also,  assisted  by 
this  program  a  baccalaureate  degree 
project  in  the  training  of  physicians' 
assistants  has  been  established  at  the 
Muskogee  VA  Hospital.  This  will  result 
in  graduating  a  class  of  15  physicians' 
assistants  beginning  in  1972.  This  is  a 
program  I  plan  to  follow  very  closely. 

A  second  example:  A  cartridged  film, 
guest  lecture  program  was  also  begim  in 
1968  with  the  medical  media  network  of 
the  University  of  California.  This  pro- 
gram now  reaches  90  VA  ho^itals 
throughout  the  country,  all  of  which 
receive  18  programs  directed  primarily 
to  physicians  and  nurses  on  8-millimeter 
cartridge  film  and  three  lecturers  each 
over  a  period  of  36  weeks.  The  18  films 
deal  with  medical  and  nursing  subjects 
of  current  interest  to  the  professional 
staffs  at  each  installation  and  surround- 
ing medical  and  nursing  communities. 

The  subjects  of  the  live  lectures  are 
coordinated  with  those  of  the  films,  thus 
providing  the  basis  for  extended  inter- 
change between  staff  members,  guests, 
and  lecturers.  In  order  to  further  Insure 
that  this  program  provides  <H>portunlties 
for  active  and  individualized  learning  ex- 
periences, as  oiH>oeed  to  passive  viewing 
of  films,  comprehensive  study  giiides  are 
prepared  for  the  programs.  These  guides 
include  bibliographies  for  further  study, 
self -testing  devices,  outlines  of  key  pro- 
gram points,  and  other  useful  hints  for 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  material 
presented.  The  interest  in  this  program 
on  the  part  of  Veterans'  Administration 
staff  and  health  professionals  in  the  com- 
munities surrounding  the  participating 
hospitals  has  been  extensive.  The  num- 
ber of  individual  viewlngs  for  the  1970 
program,  which  included  only  60  VA  hos- 
pitals, was  approximately  158,000. 

A  third  example:  In  April  1970,  the 
'  Veterans'  Administration  established  a 
two-way  televlrion  link  between  the  Blas- 
sachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnlstratiaD  Hoqpltal  at  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  18  miles  away.  The  system 
is  named  "Teleoonsultatlcm." 

This  electronic  health  informatkn  ex- 
change highway  has  clearly  established 
the  ease  and  effectiveness  of  vlrtuaUy  any 
type  at  patient-oriented  transaction  be- 


tween professionals  by  the  use  of  two- 
way  television.  Teaching  from  either 
site — sometimes  with  elaborate  ai<k, 
sometimes  with  none  at  all — is  readily 
carried  out.  The  transmission  of  pre- 
viously recorded  video  tapes  followed  by 
an  active  Interchange  between  profes- 
sionals at  each  site  adds  a  new  dlmensl<» 
to  teaching.  Intensive  psychiatric  therapy 
and  patient  supp(Mi;  at  either  hoq^ltal 
site  is  also  possible. 

A  variety  of  patient-oriented  ex- 
changes between  nurses,  social  workers, 
psych(dogists.  dieticians,  and  others  are 
carried  out  routinely. 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, tel^}sychiatry,  with  particular  ap- 
plication to  crisis  Intervention  of  the 
ambulatory  neurotic  or  psychotic  pa- 
tient, has  been  especially  Impressive.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  facets  of 
tdemedlclne  has  proven  to  be  telepsy- 
chiatry.  I  am  extremely  interested  in  the 
potential  of  this  method  to  increase  the 
availability  of  the  psychiatrist  and 
utilizatlcoi  of  his  full  ix>tential.  This  in- 
novative program  of  interactive  tele- 
vision can  point  the  way  to  similar  ad- 
vances in  mental  health  programs  every- 
where. 

Early  experiences  with  another  inno- 
vation in  the  providing  of  health  care, 
based  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  identified  at  telecounsel, 
show  that  effective  coimseling  services 
can  be  delivered  to  troubled  adolescents, 
in  or  out  of  school,  and  to  their  involved 
teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  court 
probation  officers. 

Interactive  television  circuitry  based 
upon  the  emerging  concepts  and  prac- 
tice of  "telemedlclne"  extends  the  use- 
fulness of  the  physician,  increases  his 
availability,  and  continues  to  focus  health 
care  programs  around  his  skill,  his  re- 
sources, and  his  knowledge. 

The  teleoonsultatlon  link  between 
Massachusetts  General  and  the  Bedford 
VA  Hospital  is  being  used  for  more  than 
psychiatric  consultation  or  treatment 
Any  hospital  activity  at  either  end  that 
can  be  better  communicated  by  tele- 
phone, mail,  or  physical  presence  of  the 
person  Is  being  exchanged.  A  Massa- 
chusetts General  speech  therapist  gives 
weekly  training  to  Bedford  patients.  A 
Bedford  physical  therapist  observes  and 
discusses  and  applies  the  therapy  dally, 
thus  reinforcing  therapy  as  well  as  him- 
self becoming  trained  in  speech  therapy. 

Mr.  President,  the  extension  of  TV 
links  between  various  institutions  and 
smaller  satellite  units  In  the  dty  and 
countryside  seems  to  provide  one  part  dT 
the  answer  to  the  shortage  of  profes- 
sionals and  the  increasing  demand  for 
medical  care.  Interactive  television, 
along  with  some  other  changes  in  medi- 
cine, encourages  the  allocation  of  tasks 
between  the  physician  and  other  pro- 
fessionals and  paraprofessionals  who 
care  for  the  patient.  This  technological 
advance  may  lead  the  way  to  revolu- 
tionary change  in  medical  practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  its  report  lurging  early  and  fa- 
vorable ecmalderation  of  8.  2288  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  for  fiscal  year  1973 
would  amount  to  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion. 
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The  committee  report  recommends, 
and  it  is  my  hope,  however,  that  this  pro- 
gram shotdd  be  funded  at  a  $3,000,000 
level  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  perhaps 
higher  thereafter.  I  believe  such  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3  million  for  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  acc^table  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  since  the  distinguisbed 
chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Veterans'  Space,  Science 
Subcommittee  of  that  committee  (Mr. 
Pastou),  on  the  floor  July  20  during 
consideration  of  HH.  9382  indicated  he 
would  support  such  an  amount  In  the 
first  supplemental  appropriation  bin  once 
this  authorization  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  agreed  that 
we  will  pos^xme  indefinitely  S.  2288  in 
order  to  take  up  and  pass  H.R.  4762,  an 
identical  bill,  which  passed  the  other 
body  on  July  19. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx),  for  giving  me  the  honor 
of  reporting  this  inaugural  bill,  which 
faUs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  my  Health 
and  Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the  full 
committee.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  and  minority  leaders 
for  their  cooperation  in  expediting  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  so  it  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  right  away  and  the 
necessary  appropriations  can  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(»isent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  4762. 
I  would  note  that  this  bill  is  identical  to 
Calendar  No.  295,  S.  2288. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  HJR.  4762,  an 
act  to  amend  section  5055  of  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  In  order  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affsdrs  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  exchange  of  medical 
information,  which  was  read  twice  by  Its 
tiUe.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
(rf  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (HJR. 
4762)  was  considered  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  CUendar  No. 
295,  S.  2288,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


into  executive  sesslim  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar,  imder 
New  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive bxisiness. 

The  ACniNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Ebcecutlve 
Calendar,  beginning  with  New  Report, 
will  be  stated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  FRESIDEJrr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  W.  Larson, 
of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination.      

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
siderati<m  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXEcxnrvE  session 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

EMERGENCTY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  CHiair  now  lays  b^ore  the 
Senate  S.  2308,  which  the  clerk  wiU 

state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resid  as  follows: 

S.  2308.  to  authorize  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees to  major  business  enterprises. 

The  Senate  resmned  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

QUOBUIC    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MANsnsLD).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  up  an  amendment  to  S. 
2308.  The  reasons  for  the  amendment 
are  obvious.  The  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  The  bill  pur- 
ports now  to  be  a  generic  bill,  yet  it  is 
tailor  made  for  Lockheed.  Among  other 
things,  the  bill  provides  that  all  loan 
guarantees  will  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  Congress  to  disapprove,  except  for 
guaranteed  loans  made  before  October  1. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  now  provides  that 
all  future  loan  guarantees  will  be  subject 


to  congressional  approval  except  for  one, 
the  guarantee  to  Lockheed. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  merely 
eliminates  that  exemption  for  Lockheed. 
It  eliminates  the  special  treatment  for 
Just  one  corporation.  It  ajiso  has  the  ef- 
fect of  giving  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  vote  up  or  down  on  two  ImiMrtant 
Issues. 

The  bill  In  Its  present  form  Is  not 
generic.  It  Is  not  a  private  bill.  It  Is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  It  is  a  hybrid. 

In  its  present  form.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on  the 
first  issue,  and  in  many  ways  the  more 
important  issue:  Whether  Congresi 
should  interfere  in  the  orderly  processei 
of  a  free  marketplace  to  ball  out  cor- 
porations in  falling  circumstances  mer»> 
ly  because  they  are  big.  That  is  the  flnt 
question  Congress  and  the  Senate  will 
not  have  an  opportimity  to  vote  up  or 
down  on,  if  the  bill  remains  in  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  other  question  Is  simply  the  loan 
giutrantee  to  Lockheed.  At  least  two  Sen- 
ators In  the  course  of  debate  yesterday 
Indicated  that  they  would  like  to  vote  for 
a  generic  bill.  They  wanted  to  do  so  with- 
out being  forced  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  loan 
to  Lockheed. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  oue^t  to 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  each  of  these  ixajtat- 
tant  issues.  This  amendment  would,  as  I 
say,  have  the  effect  of  separating  those 
issues  and  affording  the  Senate  an  opixx- 
tunlty  to  work  its  will  on  each.  It  would 
eliminate  the  special  treatment  tor 
Lockheed,  the  favoritism  that  Is  a  dis- 
crimination in  its  favor.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  that  after  Con- 
gress considers  the  generic  question  and 
passes  a  bill  permitting  loan  guarantees 
by  the  Federal  Government,  then  Lock- 
heed, like  all  other  corporaticms,  would 
have  to  c<«ie  back  before  Congress  to 
afford  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  in  each  of  the  Houses  of  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disai^rove 
the  proposed  loan  guarantee. 

The  procedures  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  set  out  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  the 
Senate  voted  75  to  nothing  to  require 
that  the  loan  guarantees  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  approval.  If  Lockheed  were 
seeking  now  a  "V"  loan  guarantee  imder 
the  Defense  Productkm  Act,  it  would 
have  to  submit  to  congressional  approvaL 
In  this  case  It  is  not  seeking  flnandng  for 
a  defense  project.  It  is  se^dng  financing 
for  a  commercial  project,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  aircraft. 

This  bill  In  its  present  form  says  in 
effect  that  in  the  case  of  projects  related 
to  the  national  security  and  the  national 
defense,  Ccmgress  reserves  the  ri^t  to 
t4>prove.  But  in  the  case  of  this  loan  to 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  for  a  commercial 
aircraft,  it  is  not  going  to  reserve  the 
right  to  disapprove. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
commercial  project  simply  is  not  that 
important.  It  Is  imrelated  to  the  national 
defense.  There  Is  no  reason  on  earth,  If 
this  Is  a  meritorious  claim  upon  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  wl^  Lock- 
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heed  could  not  come  back  later  and  seek 
and  obtain  the  approval  of  Congress.  The 
procedures  for  affording  approval  or  dis- 
approval In  Congress  are  expeditious. 

Cangnea  will  reserve  only  20  days  in 
session.  If  neither  Rouse  passes  a  disap- 
proval resolution  within  that  time,  the 
Board  created  by  this  legislation  coiild 
go  ahead  and  guarantee  the  $250  million 
loan.  That  20-day  period  would  not  in- 
clude the  Augiist  recess,  meaning  that 
Congress  would  not  act  on  the  guarantee 
proposal  until  some  time  in  September. 

It  has  been  argued  here  that  Lockheed 
would  suffer,  that  it  needs  the  money 
right  away.  By  Lockheed's  own  figures, 
its  own  cash  flow  estimates,  it  would  need 
only  about  $25  mlUion  in  additional 
liquidity  to  tide  itself  over  until  such  time 
as  Congress  could  act  on  the  loan  guar- 
antee. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  offered 
no  sound  expluiatlon  as  to  why  that 
$25  million  could  not  be  avsdlable  from 
banks.  The  banks  have  a  distinct  in- 
terest in  keeping  Lockheed  going  and  ob- 
taining permanent  and  longer  term  fi- 
nancing for  Lockheed  that  could  tide 
Lockheed  over  during  that  short  period 
and  at  no  undue  risk.  If  Loclcheed  has 
the  collateral  with  which  to  secure  Gov- 
ernment interest  in  $250  million  loan, 
surely  it  has  the  collateral  with  which  to 
protect  the  banks'  interest  in  a  $25  mil- 
lion lofm  for  only  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  months. 

If  this  financing  is  as  important  to  the 
public  welfare  as  its  supporters  claim, 
Lockheed  could  obtain  the  financing 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  has 
the  authority  under  section  13-3  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  make  such  short- 
term  financing  available,  and  at  this  rate 
the  banks  could  be  protected  against  any 
risk  through  the  pledge  of  collateral  by 
Lockheed.  Instead,  what  has  been  sug- 
gested is  that  Congress  pass  this  legis- 
lation, give  this  special  treatment  to 
Lockheed,  and  then  give  carte  blanche 
to  Lockheed,  to  the  banks,  and  to  the 
Board  to  make  a  deal  providing  for  locms 
of  up  to  $250  million  for  a  long  period  of 
time  to  Lockheed.  All  of  this  would  be 
done  without  affording  Congress  any  op- 
portunity to  review  the  details  of  that 
deal,  the  provisions  with  regard  to  merg- 
ers, the  sale  of  assets  by  Lockheed,  or 
provisions  governing  the  identity  of  the 
management  of  Lockheed.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  the  provisions  are  governing 
those  rights  to  declare  dividends. 

Congress  is  asked  m  this  bill  to  give 
the  Board  carte  blanche  to  let  the  bank- 
ers and  Lockheed  work  out  their  ar- 
rangements and  then  guarantee  the  ob- 
ligations of  Lockheed  to  the  banks.  Un- 
der this  bill  in  its  present  form  Con- 
gress would  also  deprive  itself  of  any  op- 
portunity between  now  and  the  time  of 
the  guarantee  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
underlying  assumptions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  $250  million  to  tide  Lockheed 
over  and  get  the  Tri-Star  project  off  the 
ground. 

Congress  would  deprive  itself  of  any 
further  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
market  for  this  type  of  aircraft  to  sus- 
tain the  Tri-Star  project.  There  Is  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  that  market  U 


softening.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
asked  the  Treasury  to  contact  the  air- 
lines and  review  their  present  estimates 
of  their  needs  for  this  type  of  aircraft. 

In  passing  separately  on  the  Lockheed 
guarantee.  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  latest  estimates  of  what 
the  market  will  bear,  and  whether  there 
will  be  enough  business  to  make  the  lYl- 
Star  project  a  viable  one.  As  it  stands 
now.  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  $250 
million  would  be  enough.  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  could  expect  Lockheed  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  another  guarantee. 
It  could  very  well  be.  too,  that  Lockheed 
coxild  default  on  its  loans,  and  the  banks 
would  look  to  the  taxpayers  to  make  good 
on  their  giiarantee  of  $250  minion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  justi- 
fication for  this  special  treatment.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  Lockheed  cannot 
keep  going  during  the  short  period  until 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  would  be 
acted  upon.  Perhaps  opposition  to  my 
amendment  refiects  an  obscure  interest 
in  the  British  Government.  For  some 
reason,  the  British  Government,  in  its 
May  10  Rolls-Royce  contract  with  Lock- 
heed, requires  not  only  a  loan  to  Lock- 
heed in  the  amount  of  $250  million,  but  a 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Govermnent 
by  August  8.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
interest  of  the  British  Government  Is  in 
that  guarantee.  On  the  surface  one  would 
think  it  would  not  matter  to  Rolls  Royce 
or  the  British  Government  where  Lock- 
heed got  the  fimds  for  the  development 
of  the  Tri-Star  project. 

The  British  insist  on  a  guarantee.  Per- 
haps that  is  because  they  want  to  involve 
the  Government  so  thit  should  the  $250 
million  not  be  enough  the  Government 
would  be  tempted  to  make  more  funds 
avsOlable  to  Lockheed,  perhaps  through 
the  guarantee  of  still  more  loans  to  this 
corporation. 

I  do  not  imderstand  why  the  British 
Government  Insists  on  a  guarantee  by 
August  8. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  ouestton? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  $250  million  Is  actually  pn  out- 
side figure.  The  Treasury  estimites  orob- 
ablv  no  more  than  $150  million  will  oro- 
vide  the  guarantee.  So  $250  million  is  an 
outside  figure. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  th-'nk  the  Penator 
from  Texas.  I  am  glad  to  hear  It.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  Is  estimated  that  bv  the 
end  of  Se-tember  onlv  $25  million  of  the 
$250  million  would  ke  needed  for  Lock- 
heed. 

But  I  do  not  understand  whv  the 
British  Government  Insists  upon  not  only 
$250  million,  or  the  assurance  that  $250 
million  will  be  r  vilable.  but  also  that  the 
Ic^ns  of  that  sum  or  siuns  up  to  $250 
million  are  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Srnator  vield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  I  do  not  know  the 
answer.  I  have  not  seen  any  documenta- 
tion that  shows  the  British  Government 
insists  on  a  government  guaranteed  loan. 

Punolng  the  debates  In  Hansard,  the 
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government.  In  the  person  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  made  no  specific  reference  to  a 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  Just  that  they 
want  a  guarantee  or  assurance  that  the 
funding  would  be  available. 

But  if  the  Senator  knows  of  any  docu- 
mentation or  if  he  can  cite  some  specific 
source  for  his  contention  that  they  must 
have  a  U.S.  Government  giuu«nteed 
loan,  I  hope  he  would  cite  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  requirement  of 
a  U.S.  gruu-antee  of  the  loans  to  Lockheed 
is  contained  in  article  40  of  the  May  10 
agreement  between  Rolls  Royce  and 
Lockheed.  That  agreement  not  only  re- 
quires the  U.S.  guarantee  of  the  loan, 
but  it  also  requires  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  to  the  British  various  assurances 
about  the  sufficiency  of  the  $250  miUicn 
to  finance  the  completion  of  the  Tri-Star 
project.  It  also  requires  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  British  certain  assur- 
ances that  there  wUl  be  a  sufficient  mar- 
ket to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  Tri- 
Star  project. 

In  committee  hearings  I  questioned 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  about 
these  rather  unusual  provisions  and  I 
was  told  they  were  (mly  estimates  re- 
quired under  the  contract.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  matter  much  what  (me 
calls  them,  the  fact  is  the  British  are 
relying  on  these  assivances:  The  ade- 
quacy of  $250  million,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  market  to  guarantee  success  of  the 
Tri-Star,  and  in  reliance  of  those  assur- 
ances the  British  Government  is  Invest- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  money  in 
Rolls  Royce. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  British  Am- 
bassador saying  they  are  relying  on  those 
assurances.  It  goes  on  to  point  out  their 
reliance  would  not  be  a  legal  claim  by 
the  British  against  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  relying  in  good  faith  on 
these  assurances  In  the  contract  that  are 
called  for  by  the  contract  between  Rolls- 
Royce  and  Lockheed. 

Apparently  the  reliance  of  the  British 
Government  on  those  assurances  of  the 
Unted  States  would  not  create  any  legal 
claim  against  the  United  States,  but  they 
might  create  a  moral  obligation  on  our 
part.  The  British  could  argue  that  hav- 
ing relied  to  their  detriment  to  the  tune 
of  many  millions  of  pounds  upon  these 
estimates,  and  then  the  $250  million 
turns  out  to  be  Insufficient  and  they  lose 
much  of  their  Investment  to  Lockheed. 

I  submit  that  is  the  reason  for  the  Au- 
gust 8  date,  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  &'surances  required  of  the  United 
f  tates  in  the  contract.  The  British  quite 
unlerstandably  are  endeavoring  to  create 
a  moral  obllgiition,  at  the  least,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  so  that  there 
will  be  more  pressure  on  us  to  ball  out 
Lockheed  "ga.'n  if  those  estimates  prove 
to  be  as  Inaccurate  as  much  of  the  evi- 
dence now  mdicates  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Presdent.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
to  the  Sen:. tor  from  Virginia  without 
losing  h<s  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
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from  Virginia  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mx.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  for  what  purpose 
does  the  Senator  propose  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
make  a  15-minute  statement  on  the 
Lockheed  issue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  15 
mmutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  iSi.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  pomt. 

There  Bxe  many  aspects  of  the  pend- 
mg  legislation,  namely  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises, 
which  require  attention. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
would  grant  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises 
when  failure  of  such  enterprises  would 
result  in  serious  damage  to  the  economy 
or  employment  of  the  Nation  or  a  region 
of  the  Nation. 

The  bUl  would  establish  an  Emergency 
Guarantee  Board  consisting  of  three 
members,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  whose  district  the  pros- 
pective borrower  Is  located. 

The  legislation  provides  a  $2  billion 
authorization  and  specifies  that  guar- 
antee loans  for  any  one  enterprise  be  lim- 
ited to  $250  milUon. 

This  legislation  results  from  the  re- 
quest of  the  Nixon  administration  that 
the  Congress  authorize  the  Government 
to  guarantee  lotms  for  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  to  the  extent  of  $250  million. 
The  Government  contends  that  without 
such  a  lo«m  guarantee,  Lockheed  will  go 
mto  bankruptcy  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment will  result. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  proposal  and 
concluded  to  recommend  legislation,  now 
pencUng,  which  could  guarantee  locms 
not  only  to  Lockheed  but  to  other  major 
business  enterprises  as  well.  In  other 
words,  the  Lockheed  locm  guarantee 
would  be  a  precedent  for  other  companies 
to  seek  similar  Government  support. 

I  have  kept  an  open  mind  on  this  legis- 
lation until  I  could  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  facts  and  implications. 

Most  certainly  there  would  be  repercus- 
sions if  Lockheed  were  imable  to  make 
adequate  financial  arrangements. 

But  is  the  fact  that  a  large  corpora- 
tion is  in  financial  difficulties  justifica- 
tion for  the  Government  guaranteeing 
$250  million  in  loans? 

One  of  the  foremost  reasons  advanced 
for  passage  of  this  legislation  is  that  it 
will  save  Jobs.  But  the  real  guarantee  of 
Jobs,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  economic 
viability  of  a  comi>any.  Ooveniment- 
backed  loans  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
the  good  judgment  and  wise  managerial 
practice  which  makes  a  compcmy  truly 
viable. 

The  national  defense  effort  is  not  In- 
volved. Deputy  Secretary  David  Packard 
testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 


ices Committee  that  whether  or  not 
Lockheed  Is  able  to  continue  its  L-1011 
Tri-SCar  commercial  transport  program 
would  have  no  appreciable  effect  oa 
Lockheed's  military  contracts  with  the 
Government. 

Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  in  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  on  June  15  de- 
clined to  say  whether  he  thought  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  Lockheed's  difficulties 
would  be  so  adverse  as  to  justify  saving 
the  company.  He  did  say  "the  Federal 
Reserve  is  not  interested  in  saving  big 
business  as  much  as  we  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  national  economy." 

The  legislation  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering, by  its  nature,  is  confined  to  big 
business.  As  the  committee  report  makes 
clear,  it  provides  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees "to  major  business  enterprises." 
The  same  report  emphasizes  the  major 
"aspect"  by  further  stipulating  that  the 
loans  could  be  utilized  only  when  the  fail- 
ure of  such  enterprises  would  result  to 
serious  damsige  to  the  economy  or  em- 
plojrment.  Few  firms  would  qualify  imder 
such  criteria. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  would  seek 
to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  two  questions  tovolved, 
one  question  betog  whether  a  $2  bilUon 
loan  guarantee  fund  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  other  question  b^ng 
whether  a  loan  guarantee  of  $250  million 
to  Lockheed  should  be  made  available  to 
that  company.  I  expect  to  support  the 
Stevenson  amendmoit. 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation have  said  that  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  has  had  a  lot  of  hard  luck.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Daniel  Haughton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Lockheed, 
seems  to  bear  out  this  point.  Not  every 
company  loses  large  sums  on  defense 
contracts,  nor  does  every  company  suf- 
fer from  the  unexpected  bankruptcy  of 
a  seemingly  solid  firm  such  as  Britain's 
Rolls  Royce.  But  the  fact  that  Lockheed 
contracted  with  a  foreign  firm — to  the 
detriment  of  U.S.  companies — ^is  a  rea- 
son for  questioning  whether  UJS.  funds 
should  be  utilized  to  this  case. 

And  as  for  the  loss  on  defense  ccm- 
tracts,  there  is  some  justification  for  be- 
lieving that  Lockheed  imderbid  m  order 
to  get  the  contracts — with  the  belief  that 
the  Government  would  later « authorize 
the  cost  overruns,  as  has  been  customary 
to  recent  years. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Packard, 
have  been  addresstog  themselves  to  this 
problem,  but  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
recent  ye«u^  for  the  Government  to  more 
or  less  automatically  take  care  of  these 
huge  cost  overruns  for  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment.  I  feel  that  there  is 
justification  for  the  belief  that  Lockheed, 
to  bidding  on  some  of  these  Government 
contracts,  like  the  C-5A,  took  a  similar 
view  that  the  cost  overruns  would  be 
automatically  approved. 

Twenty-four  banks  have  loaned  Lock- 
heed a  total  of  $400  million  to  build  the 
L-1011  Tri-Star  air  bus.  They  now  say 
they  can  lend  no  more  without  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee.  Testimony  todicates 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  a  $250 


million  loan  guarantee  would  prove  suf- 
ficient to  rescue  Lockheed. 

Undoubtedly,  Lockheed  is  to  bad  shape 
financially. 

But  the  point  we  to  the  Congress  must 
decide  Is  whether  the  plight  of  Lockheed 
justifies  setting  up  a  Government-guar- 
anteed kitty  of  $2  billion  to  bail  out  large 
corporations  which  have  become  victims 
of  either  econcunic  reverses  or  misman- 
agement, or  both. 

I  have  found  it  difficult  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion that  tax  funds — funds  obtained 
from  the  sweat  of  the  wage-earners — 
should  be  used  to  rescue  huge  private  en- 
terprise corporations. 

It  seems  to  me,  too.  that  loan  guaran- 
tees could  subsidize  certato  large  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  their  competi- 
tors. 

I  am  impressed  with  tlie  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  C^ilo  (Mr.  Tatt)  to  his 
Individual  Views,  m?pended  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  legislation.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  makes 
this  observation: 

The  free  enterprise  system  needs  the  car- 
rot of  success  and  the  stick  of  faUure. 

Bustoess  failure  always  is  unfortunate 
where  the  enterprise  mvolved  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  honest  one.  But  I  think  we  are 
treading  on  dangerous  ground  if  we  at- 
tempt to  abolish  failure  by  legislation. 

Will  not  productivity  of  American  to- 
dustry  suffer  if  companies  and  manage- 
ment which  find  themselves  to  difficul- 
ties sue  bailed  out  by  the  taxpayers? 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Packard  has 
said  that  he  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
improving  performance  on  defense  con- 
tracts and  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
huge  cost  overruns  that  have  character- 
ized defense  production  to  recent  years. 

I  think  we  might  well  be  undermining 
this  commendable  effort,  were  we  to  ap- 
prove legislation  providing  Government- 
backed  loans  for  faltering  corporations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  removal  of  the 
fear  of  failure  could  (mly  reduce  the  to- 
centive  of  defense  and  other  todtistries  to 
operate  with  the  efficiency  required  to 
improve  performance  and  cut  costs. 

Just  as  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
based  cm  profit  potential  so.  too.  are  busi- 
ness failures  and  bankruptcy  a  part  of 
the  competitive  ent«T>rise  system. 

And  where  do  we  draw  the  Itoe  if  we 
start  balltog  out  ailing  companies? 

Last  year,  11.000  bustoesses  went  bank- 
rupt to  the  United  States.  The  resulting 
losses  are  estimated  at  $1.9  billicm. 

Is  the  Government  now  to  onbark  on 
a  program  to  end  bankruptcy — and  If 
not,  where  do  we  draw  the  line  between 
companies  worthy  of  Government  loans 
and  those  not  worthy? 

Do  we  tiy  to  hdp  10  of  those  falling 
bustoesses;  or  20;  or  200? 

Last  year  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
got  to  trouble.  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration's answer  was  to  authorise  the 
Government  to  guarantee  loans  totaling 
$125  million — not  just  to  Penn  Central 
but  to  any  railroad  factog  bankrtiptcy. 

Today  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon 
to  bail  out  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp- 
and  possiUy  other  "major"  corporations. 

What  wlU  it  be  next  year,  or  the  year 

after? 
Most  certainly  the  approval  of  this  leg- 
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illation  would  be  establlstdng  a  prece- 
dent. 

The  fact  is  that  if  Congress  aDprores 
this  l^lslation,  there  Is  no  real  bar  to 
establishing  the  principle  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  any  and  all  failing  companies. 
Row  can  It  be  argued  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  can  ball  out  <xaly  "major"  com- 
panies? 

This  legislation  would  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  kind  of  mechanic, 
charged  with  keying  regional  and  na- 
tional economies  in  order  with  Govern- 
ment-backed loans  as  the  tools  for  the 
Job. 

I  submit  that  the  Qovemment's  rec- 
ord of  financial  acimien  is  open  to  ques- 
ticm.  Its  deficit  in  Federal  funds  will  run 
at  least  $30  blUlon  this  year,  and  it  was 
more  than  $25  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  last  month. 

What  does  this  record  say  for  the  Gov- 
enimenfs  management  skill?  And  with 
the  Government  Itself  In  such  bed  finan- 
cial shape,  is  this  the  time  to  be  going 
Into  new  projects? 

Incidentally,  the  press  reports  yester- 
dav  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  total 
assets  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  end  of  June,  this  past  month,  were 
the  lowest  since  1938— down  to  $13.5  bll- 
Uon.  The  total  assets  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  end  by  substitut- 
ing Government  aid  for  business  Judg- 
ment. 

That  is  contrary  to  the  most  basic 
principles  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  given  this  Nation  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Thwefore,  I  must  oppose  8. 2308. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  25,  there  appeared  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Alan  Greenspan  on  the 
subject  of  the  pending  proposal  to  cre- 
ate a  business  loan  fund. 

Mr.  Greenspan,  a  professional  eco- 
nomic consultant,  was  an  adviser  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  his  1968  campaign. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Greenspan,  who 
testified  on  this  bill  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Hoiising  and 
Urban  Affairs,  forcefully  makes  the  point 
that  the  legislation  now  under  consider- 
ation could  create  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Greenspan's  article,  "Opening 
Pandora  s  Box."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Ofkniko   Pamsoba's   Box — ^Mxw   RJ'.C. 

COVLB   RXACH    STAOGKSnro    DiKKNSIONB 

(By  Alan  Qreenapan) 
The  proposal  currently  being  debated  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  Initiate  a  "Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  CJorporatlon"  type  guaran- 
teeing agency  threatens  to  open  a  Pandora's 
Box,  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
cloae. 

me  implicit  expectation  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  Is  that  it  would 
be  a  minimum  program  designed  to  help  out 
a  few  special  cases.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, it  U  argued.  woiUd  be  smaU  and  the 
benefits  large.  Filtering  companies  in  key 
Industries  or  key  areas  essential  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  it  la  maintained,  could  be 


supportad,  thereby  fending  off  potentlaUy 
cumtilatlve  bankruptcies  with  their  aaaool- 
ated  deleterious  eflecto  on  jobs  and  bmlnsas 
confidence. 

But  It  is  Just  not  credible  that  sticb  a  foot- 
In-the-door  program  can  be  kept  on  a  lim- 
ited basis.  The  number  at  candidates  that 
wotild  emerge  for  such  guarantees  oould 
reach  staggering  dimensions.  Who  would  be 
the  final  arbiter  of  so  vague  a  standard  as 
what  serves  the  "national  interest?"  Can 
one  realistically  imagine  the  rejection  of  a 
petition  of  a  oon:4>any  In  a  key  Congress- 
man's district  cited  by  him  as  being  in  the 
national  Interest? 

Mora  than  30  years  ago  the  Hoover  Oom- 
misslon  with  the  history  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  In  mind  noted  that 
"direct  lending  by  the  Government  to  per- 
sons or  enterprises  opens  up  dangerous  pos- 
slbUitles  of  waste  and  favoritism  ...  it  In- 
vited political  and  private  pressures,  or  even 
corruption." 

To  place  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
position  where  It  can  pick  and  choose  which 
particular  private  enterprises  should  or 
should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  Into  bankruptcy 
must  Inevitably  lead  to  subsidization  of  the 
least  efficient  concerns  in  an  Industry.  We 
often  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  churning 
that  goes  on  in  a  free,  competitive  economy — 
of  the  way  In  which  concerns,  vying  for  prof- 
itability, attempt  to  marshal  their  resources 
in  the  most  productive  manner. 

It  Is  the  very  threat  of  bankruptcy  that 
often  jolts  concerns,  large  and  small,  from 
inefficient  practices  In  their  utilization  of  la- 
bor and  capital  and  in  their  methods  of  fi- 
nancing and  marketing.  To  have  the  possi- 
bility of  falling  back  on  a  guarantor  of  last 
resort  must  Inevitably  remove  this  very  val- 
uable prod.  To  institute  such  a  mechanism 
oould  only  impair  the  viability  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  slow  the  growth  of 
American  living  standards. 

Moreover,  It  Is  important  to  remember  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  guarantees 
private  credit,  it  does  not  add  to  the  total 
financial  resources  available.  It  only  moves 
one  borrower  up  In  the  credit  rating  queue 
at  the  expense  of  other  borrowers  who  are  not 
fortunate  enoiigh  to  have  such  a  guarantee. 

WhUe  the  quantity  of  long-term  savings 
flowing  Into  the  capital  markets  does  vary 
from  year  to  year,  it  Is  not  an  unlimited 
source  of  funds.  Government  loan  guaran- 
tees, direct  and  indirect,  necessarily  single 
out  certain  areas  of  the  economy  for  special 
treatment.  At  present,  it  is  primarily  bous- 
ing, via  Govemment-guanoiteed  mortgages. 
Presumably,  in  the  future  we  shall  be  seeing 
other  areas  where  the  financing  requirements 
are  met  by  "set-asides"  in  the  msrket  through 
the  guarantee  mechanism.  Government  loan 
guarantees  tend  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
pool  of  long-term  savings  availaUe  for  non- 
guaranteed  private  borrowing. 

This  is  because  the  availability  of  Govern- 
ment guarantees  Increases  the  effective  credit 
demand  at  any  given  interest  rate,  and  In- 
asmuch as  the  aggregate  supply  of  savings 
is  limited,  it  acts  to  raise  the  Interest  rates 
to  nonguaranteed  borrowers. 

Thus,  Oovemment  guarantees  to  some 
companies  oould  have  tbe  effect  of  depriving 
funds  at  reasonable  cost  to  other  private  bor- 
rowers. Or  worse,  in  order  to  prevent  this  vm- 
happy  consequence  the  Federal  Reserve  oould 
be  pressured  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
demand  for  funds  through  an  expansion  of 
the  money  supply.  This  in  turn  would  act  to 
feed  tbe  very  inflationary  forces  that  have 
been  Instmmental  in  bringing  a  number  of 
companies  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
would  thereby  accelerate  the  niunber  of  pe- 
titioners for  Government  loan  guarantees. 

Such  a  vicious  circle  would  be  difficult  to 
break  once  we  begin  moving  toward  ever  more 
extensive  uses  of  Oovemment  guarantees. 

The  Inevitable  secondary  consequence  of 


tlM  development  of  a  broad  loan  guaranteeing 
authority  would  be  a  move,  sooner  or  later, 
by  tbe  Federal  Government  to  Increase  its 
regulatory  ocmtrol  over  the  private-enterprise 
system.  Someone  Is  bound  to  argue  (with 
some  validity)  that  if  the  Government  Is  the 
guarantor  of  laat  resort  for  a  certain  class 
of  buslneas  enterprise,  it  should  also  oversee 
tbe  operattona  of  saoh  corporations. 

A  standby  guarantor  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  require  the  regulation  of.  for  ex- 
ample, pricing  and  marketing  prices,  debt- 
equity  ratios  and  dividend  payouts.  In  fact, 
it  might  want  to  regulAte  anything  that,  if 
mishandled,  oould  lead  to  the  necessity  at  a 
loan  guarantee — that  is — almost  every  Im- 
portant business  decision. 

We  cannot  look  upon  Oovemment  loans  or 
guarantees  as  a  temporary  expedient  pemUng 
a  return  to  prosperity.  In  fact,  the  types  of 
problems  that  have  now  led  to  the  call  for 
Government  guarantees  are  structural  and 
threaten  to  be  long-standing. 

Although  oMi  level  of  activity  by  any  his- 
toric standard  is  high,  profit  margins  have 
only  just  emerged,  and  then  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins,  from  their  lowest  levels  since  the 
nineteen-thlrtles.  The  debt  burden  of  our 
business  structure  has  risen  sharply.  As  a 
resiilt,  interest  charges,  loan  amortizations 
and  other  legally  fixed  obligations  have  now 
reaohed  the  point  where  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  large,  as  well  as  smaller,  business  en- 
terprises are  barely  able  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments at  the  present  de(H«Bsed  levels  of 
cash  flow. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  outlook  sug- 
gests that  the  problem  of  subnormal  corpo- 
rate profitability  and  attendant  financial  diffi- 
culties Is  apt  to  persist  to  some  extent 
throvighout  this  decade.  So  long  as  this  c<M)- 
dltlon  prevails,  increasing  demands  will  be 
heard  to  substitute  Government  guarantees 
for  private  financial  worthiness. 

The  solution  to  our  corporate  financial 
malaise,  however,  is  not  the  symptom-fight- 
ing Government-guarantee  mechanism,  in- 
asmu<di  as  this  must  surely  lead  to  new  prob- 
lems that  are  likely  to  be  far  worse  than  our 
current  economic  disease.  The  only  viable 
long-term  solution  is  to  remove  the  Inflation 
bias  from  our  economic  system.  This  has  act- 
ed as  a  damper  on  productivity  Increases  and 
exacerbated  an  already  difficult  collective 
bargaining  process. 

It  is  difficult  to  envisage,  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  a  return  to  the  higher 
profit  margins  and  cash  flow  of  five  or  10 
years  ago.  Nonetheless,  sufficient  gains  can  be 
achieved  to  substantially  ease  the  financial 
burden  currently  confronting  American 
business. 

^K)  solve  today's  financial  dUScultles  by  In- 
troducing a  new  wedge  of  Oovemment  Into 
our  economic  system  could  only  trade  far 
greater  difficulties  for  our-  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem In  the  future  for  beguiling  shoit-term 
solutions  to  today's  problems. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
3rlelding. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  his  nerceptive  remarks.  He  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  grave  consequences 
which  could  fiow  from  this  precedent. 
He  speaks  very  ccmvinclngly  of  the 
dangers  of  the  Government  interfering 
in  the  free  play  of  our  marketplace  by 
rescuing  one  InefiQcient  manufacturer  at 
the  expense  of  its  more  efBcient  competi- 
tors. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  would  Just 
add.  before  yielding  the  floor,  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident.  that  I  would  hope  this  debate  over 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  would  not 
have  to  go  on  much  longer.  The  amend- 
ment yields  rather  easily  to  explana- 
tion. I  think  it  has  been  explained  ade- 
quatdy  already  yesterday  and  today:  bo 
I  hope  that  we  can  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close  today,  or  certainly  no  later  than 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yields  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  address  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia in  reference  to  his  remarks. 

I  might  say  that  in  my  brief  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate,  I  have  gained  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  Senator's  Judg- 
ment, particularly  in  fiscal  and  financial 
matters.  He  is  certainly  a  true  conserva- 
tive, in  the  sense  tliat  he  advocates  a 
great  deal  of  retraint,  care,  and  caution 
in  respect  to  the  commitment  and  use 
of  the  resoiu-ces  of  our  Government.  It 
is  no  surprise  to  me  that  he  should  evi- 
dence a  great  deal  of  concern  about  any 
proposal  to  commit  a  great  portion  of 
the  Nation's  resources,  particularly  to 
support  the  free  enterprise  system,  in 
which  he  believes. 

However,  he  has  advanced,  in  his  re- 
marks, a  proposition  which  I  think  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  we  share  about  this  matter,  and 
that  is  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  support  a  large  business  enterprise, 
a  large  company  as  distinguished  from  a 
small  company,  or  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  aid  some  company  in  and  of 
itself. 

The  express  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
furnish  assistance  to  major  business  en- 
terprises whose  collapse  might  work 
some  serious  harm  on  Uie  national  econ- 
omy. In  the  Lockheed  case,  there  is  a 
good. example  of  what  we  are  talking 
about.  The  terms  of  the  arrangements 
that  are  being  made,  or  are  prc^xwed  to 
be  made,  would  not  be  of  any  benefit  to 
the  Lockheed  company  itself,  the  stock- 
holders and  the  management.  It  does  not 
save  Lockheed  any  money;  it  Just  keeps 
the  company  from  collapsing. 

What  it  primarily  saves  is  a  large  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  way  to  build  an  L-1011 
airplane  without  having  a  large  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  investment  of  a  lot  of 
other  people,  small  businesses  as  well  as 
other  large  businesses,  in  this  program, 
is  much  greater  than  that  which  Lock- 
heed itself  has  in  the  program.  If  there 
is  a  bailout  such  as  we  have  be«i  talking 
about — and  this  is  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe Federal  financial  assistance — it  is 
the  bailout  of  a  program,  the  L-1011 
program. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  if  the 
L-1011  program  were  not  worth  saving, 
the  aid  should  not  be  extended.  I  would 
say  this  losui  guarantee  board,  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  t»ill  if  it  were  reviewing 
this  proposal  and  found  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram to  be  inefficient  or  undesirable,  or 
not  to  be  useful  as  an  element  of  our 
national  commercial  aviation  capacity, 
if  it  were  an  undesirable  instrumentality, 
if  it  did  not  work,  or  could  not  add  any- 
thing, or  was  gi^ng  to  be  damaging  or 
harmful  to  someone  else,  I  would  say, 
"No,  we  should  not  offer  any  assistance." 
ojLva — i7a»— Part  ai 


But  the  problem  We  are  dealing  with 
here  is  that  we  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  argument  that  we  are  balling  out 
some  fat  cat.  some  big  interest,  when 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  aiding  or  offering  a  life- 
line to  a  program  which  Involves  many, 
many  small  pe<vle.  We  have  talked 
about  the  stick  of  failure.  Tes,  I  am  sure 
the  management  of  Lockheed  and  the 
stockholders  of  Lockheed  will  feel  that 
lash  of  failure  for  whatever  inefficiencies 
or  problems  they  may  have  encountered. 
But,  actuidly,  this  stick  is  being  laid 
much  harder  on  many  other  people  who 
simply  went  along  with  Lockheed  on  the 
assumption  that  this  was  a  good  and 
valid  program.  The  FAA,  the  CAB,  and 
all  those  concerned  with  commercial 
aviatlcm  seem  to  think  it  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

So  what  do  we  do  in  our  naticmal  econ- 
omy when  the  stick  of  one  company's 
failure  is  laid  on  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  other  large  and  small  business 
enterprises  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Innocent  employees  who  have  been 
connected  with  and  working  with  a 
single  program  for  0  or  8  months? 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  large  com- 
pany which  manufactures  small  things 
and  Just  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  and 
went  broke.  We  cure  talking  about  the 
Lr-1011  program,  the  three  planes  sit- 
ting on  the  groimd  in  California,  wait- 
Uig  to  be  financed  into  further  produc- 
tion. 

I  suppose  if  this  company  goes  broke, 
we  ought  to  submit  a  resolution  to  buy 
one  of  them  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute and  hang  it  up  next  to  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Lculs,  as  symbolic  of  what  we 
have  done  with  aviation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  concerns  me  to  be  faced  continual- 
ly with  the  charge  that  we  are  doing 
something  for  big  business,  when  big 
business  is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
programs  such  as  this  developed.  When 
we  talked  about  the  stick  of  failure  be- 
ing laid  on  some  fat  cats,  actually  the 
stick  of  failure  is  being  laid  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  iimocent  people  who 
went  along  with  a  program  that  they 
thought — and  everybody  still  thinks — 
is  a  valuable  and  viable  program  for 
this  coimtry's  commercial  aviation. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
comment  on  the  matter  whei^  viewed 
from  that  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  first  want  to 
say  that  the  effective  presentation  made 
during  the  past  few  days  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  their  eloquence,  have  caused  me  to 
find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
on  this  Important  matter.  I  concur  that 
it  is  not  all  black  or  all  white. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  I  with- 
held Judgment  on  the  program.  I  felt 
that  good  arguments  had  been  presented 
on  both  sides.  So  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  feel  that  there  is  not  some  merit 
to  the  proposal. 

Where  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  differ  is  on  a 
matter  of  policy  or  philosophy.  I  sup- 
pose one  would  say  it  is  more  a  matter 
of  policy  than  philosophy,  because  I  do 
not  think  we  differ  on  phlloaophy.  It  Is 


a  matter  of  differing  on  policy  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  cases  of  this  type. 

The  Senator  makes  the  point  that  the 
L-1011  airbus  has  been  adjudged  a  good 
program,  and  I  assume  it  is.  I  certainly 
do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  program. 
But  many  business  enterprises  have  gone 
into  many  programs  of  a  worthwhile 
nature  tmd  have  found,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  succeed. 

The  question  that  I  needed  to  decide. 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  trying  to  determine 
how  to  vote  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
lefi^slation,  was  i^ether  the  Government 
would  be  Justified  in  initiating  a  new 
program,  at  this  time  In  our  fiscal  his- 
tory, for  the  benefit  of  or  to  help  com- 
panies which  get  themselves  in  financial 
difficulties,  whether  they  be  large  com- 
panies or  small  companies. 

This  particular  measure  deals  only 
with  large  companies.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  Government  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  into  any  new  programs  of 
this  type.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should 
do  it  even  if  we  were  in  a  financial  ccm- 
ditlon  to  do  it. 

The  Government  is  in  even  worse 
shape  than  Lockheed.  The  Government 
is  in  amazingly  bad  condition  financially, 
and  one  of  these  days  the  whole  finan- 
cial mess  of  our  Government  is  going  to 
blow  up  in  the  face  of  the  people  and  in 
the  face  of  Congress,  and  the  people  are 
going  to  suffer  the  most. 

So  I  looked  at  this  matter  from  two 
points  of  view:  first,  as  to  whether,  as- 
suming the  program  is  sound,  this  is  the 
time  for  the  Government  to  be  going  into 
a  new  program;  and,  second,  whether 
it  is  logical  and  wise  for  the  Government 
to  imdertake  to  correct  the  harddilps 
which  some  of  our  major  companies  may 
face,  or,  for  that  matter,  companies 
which  are  not  so  major  may  be  facing. 

I  reach  a  conclusion  that  this  is  not  a 
time  to  be  going  Into  new  programs.  I 
reach  a  conclusion,  too,  that  it  would<='be 
unwise  to  establish  a  precedent  of  coming 
to  the  rescue,  so  to  speak,  of  large  major 
companies — to  use  the  language  of  the 
committee  report — which  find  themselves 
in  financial  difficulties. 

Incidentally,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  the  position  of  the  DQ>uty 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard.  His 
objection  to  the  bill  in  question  is  that 
it  establishes  a  precedent.  He  favors,  as 
I  understand  it,  a  guaranteed  loan  to 
Lockheed;  but  he  does  not  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  $2  billion  fimd  which 
could  be  utilized  by  other  companies  as 
well  as  by  Lockheed. 

I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Secre- 
tary Packard.  He  1b  well  versed  in  the 
matters  of  big  business.  He  developed, 
on  his  own,  a  large  and  highly  successful 
business  enterprise.  Certainly,  he  is  not 
unsympathetic  with  respect  to  compa- 
nies that  find  themselves  in  difficulty. 
But,  duriixg  the  2  v4  years  he  has  been  in 
the  Defense  Department,  he  has  also 
noted  the  fact  that  many  large  Govern- 
ment contractors  have — I  want  to  choose 
the  word  carefully — perhaps  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government. 

He  has  also  noted  that  the  ccnnpanles 
competing  on  Government  contracts 
have  apparently  underbid  in  order  to 
get  contracts,  and  then  have  come  back 
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to  the  Govemment  and  said.  "We  have 
these  huge  cost  oTemins.  but  you  have 
always  taken  care  of  them  in  the  past, 
and  we  expect  you  to  continue  to  take 
care  of  them  In  the  future."  I  have  the 
feeling  that  that  is  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  Lockheed  C-5A  contract. 

I  cannot  prove  it,  but  last  year,  or  the 
year  before — I  lose  track  of  time,  it  goes 
by  80  fast;  I  guess  it  was  the  year  before 
last — when  Lockheed  officials  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
an  C-5A  coet  overruns,  I  got  the  very 
distinct  impression  that  Lockheed  had 
deliberately  underbid  the  contract  in 
order  to  get  it.  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  subsequently  be  taken  care  of 
on  the  coet  ovemm. 

All  of  that  entered  Into  my  thinking; 
but  I  will  say  again  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Oambrsll)  that  I  think  he  makes  good 
points  in  regard  to  the  legislation  under 
consideration.  It  is  not  a  black-or-white 
question. 

I  can  imderstand  the  Senator's  view- 
point and  his  thinking;  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  the  policy  of  the  legislation. 
"Rxht  is  my  basic  reason  for  opposing  it. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
Uiank  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  share 
the  feeling  that  it  is  not  a  clear-cut  deci- 
sion that  is  easy  to  arrive  at,  certainly 
without  the  benefit  of  all  the  testimony 
and  information  that  was  brought  direct- 
ly before  us  in  committee. 

I  am  also  Impressed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Packard.  It  had  occurred  to 
me  that  if  the  Board  is  cMistituted,  it 
might  be  well  to  invite  Mr.  Packard  to 
be  the  administrator  of  the  program,  be- 
cause he  obviously  reviews  such  corpora- 
tion matters  with  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach. I  might  say  that  the  evaluation 
of  this  program,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
matured  by  a  long  shot;  that  is  to  say 
that  the  principle  or  the  policy  of  the 
legislation  is  certainly  not  altogether 
clear.  It  is  the  emergency  brought  on  by 
the  Lockheed  situation  that  I  think  jus- 
tifies the  f  airfy  rapid  consideration  which 
has  been  given  to  the  matter.  But  with 
that  in  mind,  the  committee  itself  put  in 
the  2-year  limit  on  the  bill,  with  the  idea 
that  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in 
how  these  things  might  go  would  be 
gained  in  that  period  of  time,  and  that 
certainly  the  Government  Should  not  set 
the  precedent  of  saying  no,  because  it  is 
big  business,  we  are  not  going  to  give  any 
credit  assistance,  although  we  do  give 
credit  assistance  to  the  extent  of  $142 
billion  in  Federal  resources  to  small  busi- 
ness, to  home  buyers  and  persons  who 
deposit  money  in  banks,  in  savings  and 
loan  associations — all  these  small  peo- 
ple get  Federal  credit  assistance,  but  big 
business  we  are  going  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent that  we  do  not  give  any  credit 
assistance  to  such  programs. 

The  committee,  I  think,  felt  that  there 
is  so  much  of  the  economy  tied  up  in  big 
business,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It 
might  be  wdl  if  we  went  back  to  horse 
and  buggy  days,  and  let  everything  be 
done  by  small  businesses,  and  we  would 
not  be  setting  any  precedent  by  having 
to  be  concerned  with  big  business.  But 
that  Is  the  wa>  the  economy  is  run.  and 
we  caopot  lend  viable,  credit  assistance 


to  the  economy  if  we  do  not  do  something 
with  ref  eroice  to  big  business,  if  we  allow 
big  business  to  function  in  a  dog-eat-dog 
atmo^here  and  Offer  credit  assistance 
(mly  to  small  people.  If  we  did  that,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  the  L-1011 
airplanes.  That  is  the  plain  fact  of  it. 

It  concerns  me  that  we  su-e  telling  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  who  in  good  faith 
apply  for  Jobs  with  large  corporatloos, 
"Look,  if  your  large  business  entODrlse 
gets  into  trouble,  we  will  let  you  go  down 
the  drain,  but  if  you  put  in  to  go  to  work 
for  a  small  company,  they  can  go  to  the 
SBA  and  get  a  loan  there,  and  your  Job 
may  be  protected  in  that  way." 

Tills,  to  me,  is  a  precedent  we  cannot 
affcnti  to  set,  that  we  say  success  or  fail- 
ure will  depend  on  who  hi^jpens  to  be 
standing  around  the  big  guy,  that  the 
big  guy's  failure  will  carry  down  a  lot  of 
small  people,  but  we  are  not  ccmcemed 
with  that.  That  is  the  kind  of  precedent 
that  concerns  me  in  such  a  bad  situa- 
tlMi,  and  which  I  think  concerned  the 
committee  In  its  deliberations. 

What  the  committee  has  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  the  result  of 
a  careful  investigation,  and  that  for  at 
least  a  period  of  2  years  we  should  try 
a  program  of  this  kind  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  unmanageable,  then  let  it  expire. 
If  it  needs  to  be  improved  upon,  then 
let  us  Improve  on  it;  but  let  us  not 
try  to  decide  here,  in  a  period  of  time, 
what  the  permanent  public  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  should  be.  We 
have  had  two  or  three  cash  crises — 
credit  cnmches — in  the  past  several 
years  and  many  people  have  failed,  cer- 
tainly. Many  more  will  fail.  Many  more 
will  fail  if  Lockheed  fails.  So  what  the 
committee  has  reported  is  that  we  have 
under  consideration  a  number  of  ways 
of  using  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  encourage  the  economy, 
to  increase  confidence  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  economy. 

I.  myself,  in  the  first  meeting  that  I 
attended  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  asked  Dr. 
Bums  whether  he  had  any  plans, 
studies,  or  any  legislation  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  small  businessman, 
to  the  person  engaged  in  the  home  con- 
struction market,  or  some  way  In  which 
we  could  avoid  the  crushing  impact  of 
the  credit  squeeze.  Dr.  Bums  replied 
that,  yes,  he  did  have  a  study  and  he 
was  about  to  make  a  report  of  It  avail- 
able by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

I  have  twice  asked  him  to  hiury  it  up 
so  that  we  can  do  something  for  small 
businessmen,  because  that  is  where  the 
impact  on  the  economy  will  hurt  the 
most. 

Now  we  have  before  us  another  pro- 
gram, yes,  and  admittedly  It  relates  to 
big  business,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of 
big  business  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  are  associated  with  it,  as 
weU  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  viability 
of  the  national  economy  itself.  But  we 
say,  "No,  that  is  a  bad  precedent.  No, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  $142 
billion  worth  of  Federal  credit  assist- 
ance outstanding  today,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  consider  the  experimentation — 
it  is  an  experiment,  mind  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— but  not  a  permanent  program 


with  the  possibility  of  lending  similar 
credit  sissistance  to  large  business  en- 
terprises whose  failiu?e  might  carry 
down  a  lot  of  small  people  with  them." 

Iluit  Is  what  concerns  me.  It  is  the 
precedent  of  ncHiaction.  It  is  what  we  tell 
pec^le  who  get  Involved  in  large  pro- 
grams. We  tell  them,  "No,  if  you  hang 
aroimd  with  a  big  ccHnptiny,  you  are  liable 
to  get  washed  up  and  go  down  the  drain." 
In  the  committee  meetings  I  used  the 
expression,  "throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water." 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  figiu-es,  but 
Lockheed  has  several  hundred  million 
dollars  Invested  in  the  Ir-1011  program, 
but  the  subcontractors,  the  suppliers,  the 
banks,  the  airlines,  and  other  people, 
have  nearly  twice  as  much  invested  in 
the  program  as  Lockheed  has.  Many 
small  companies  are  faced  with  failure  if 
the  program  fails. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiD 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oeorgia  whether  he  can  explain 
to  the  Senate  why  his  side  will  not  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  limitation  on 
debate  on  the  Stevenson  amendment. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  anxious  to  do  so.  I  also 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  will  not  per- 
mit a  vote  on  the  Stevenson  amendment 
today.  This  shocks  and  surprises  me,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  if  we  want  to  move 
on  with  this  legislation,  we  would  like 
to  have  action  at  a  reasonable  time.  It 
is  one  thing  if  a  Senator  wants  to  de- 
bate, his  own  amendment  at  greater 
length,  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois  the 
author  of  the  amendment  made  it  clear 
that  he  asked  for  a  unanimous-consent 
limitation  last  night,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  as  I  understand,  objected. 
This  is  a  most  unusual  situation.  We  are 
accused  of  filibustering  but  the  actual 
filibustering  is  commg  from  the  side  of 
those  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  that  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to 
the  proceedings.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois made  his  presentation  and  then  he 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BvRD)  to  make  a  statement  on  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  I  am  simply  responding  to  that 
statement.  Now  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  introduced  another  question 
into  the  matter  and  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  respanse 
on  this  matter,  I  would  ask  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  or  any  of  us  who  are  proponents 
of  this  bill  would  agree  to  voting  at  a  time 
certain  on  the  Stevenson  amendment, 
whether  we  could  then  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vcte  for  cloture  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  speak  for  any  other  Senator.  The 
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Senator  from  Illinois  may  vote  for  clo- 
ture. But  many  other  Senators  would 
like  to  debate  the  matter.  I  do  not  know 
what  any  other  Senator  would  do. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  exercising 
a  very  interesting  and  arbitrary  position. 
He  states  that  they  can  delay  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Stevenson  amendment  and 
20  other  amendment — the  Bayh  amend- 
ment, the  Taft  amendment,  and  the 
Humphrey  amendment.  The  Humphrey 
amendment  is  very  far  reaching  and 
complicated.  It  would  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  the  entire  coimtry  an 
additional  26  weeks.  It  is  a  very  detailed 
amendment.  It  ought  to  be  debated  at 
great  length.  The  Javits  amendment  is 
a  complicated  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byro)  has  a  critically 
important  amendment. 

The  Stevenson  amendment  as  we  know 
is  also  critical.  It  should  be  debated  and 
given  consideration  at  some  length.  So, 
for  me  to  say  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  cut  off  debate  and  vote  on  the  bill  on 
a  day  certain  if  the  Senator  would  agree 
on  a  vote  on  the  Stevenson  amendment, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  would  be  foolish. 

Frankly,  on  my  own  amendments,  I 
would  like  to  take  as  much  sis  the  Sen- 
ator is  taking  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  vote  for  cloture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  certainly  not 
vote  for  cloture  at  this  point.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  knows  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
to  vote  for  cloture  on  the  bill  and  on 
all  amendments? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  frtMn 
Wisconsin  wUl  not.  However,  it  Is  inter- 
esting that  the  Senators  who  have  been 
pressing  for  a  vote  on  the  bill  and  some 
of  his  friends  have — but  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  not — accused  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  of  filibustering.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  now  dela3mig. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  filibustering. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  is  not.  We  are 
willing  to  permit  a  vote  on  the  Stevenson 
amendment  this  morning. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  a  responsibility  to  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  would  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  let  them  do  so.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Eisked  for  controlled 
time  on  the  Stevenson  amendment  but 
does  not  want  to  have  controlled  time 
on  any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
has  asked  for  controlled  time  on  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  should  be  allowed  that 
courtesy,  especially  when  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  trjring  to  get  rapid  action 
on  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  question  of  con- 
trolled time  is  something  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  should 
get  together  an.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
the  door  shut  on  controlled  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Let  me  point  out  that  ever 
since  5  o'clock  last  night  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  other  Soiator  have  made 


it  clear  in  the  Rscord  that  tber  will  not 
permit  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  the  Stevenson  amendment  and  would 
not  permit  it  to  come  to  a  vote. 

If  we  are  being  charged  wit^  delaying 
the  bill,  let  the  record  show  that  from 
5  pjn.  last  night,  and  filibuster  has  been 
occurring  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  the  record  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin said  he  would  not  vote  for  cloture. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  the  record  perfectly  clear  that 
we  wanted  to  have  controlled  time  on  the 
bill.  We  will  sit  down  and  talk  about  con- 
trolled time  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  menticmed  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senators  who  want  to  call 
up  their  amendments  want  to  have  con- 
trolled time  on  the  entire  matter,  I  think 
the  pe(%>le  in  charge  of  the  bill  would  be 
hi4>py  to  do  so.  However,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  have  controlled  time  on 
the  Stevenson  amendment  and  not  on 
the  others.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  involves  a  matter  of 
principle.  It  threatens  to  dispose  of 
Lockheed  completely. 

I  am  sure  ttiat  there  are  those  here 
who  would  like  to  have  that  effect.  That 
is  why  this  is  the  crucial  amendment 
in  the  whole  matter. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  we  under- 
stand that  the  whole  record  demcm- 
strates  that  the  whole  case  involving 
being  able  to  bring  this  whole  problem 
before  Congress  would  go  out  the  win- 
dow. 

This  is  what  disturbs  me.  As  I  see  it, 
it  is  the  precedence  of  inaction. 

When  I  went  over  to  Hawaii  several 
years  ago,  I  was  taken  on  a  motorfooat 
tour  of  Pearl  Harbor.  We  saw  there  the 
battleship  Arizona  turned  over  on  its 
side.  That  was  a  memorial  to  tiie  inac- 
tion of  the  United  States  when  it  failed 
to  properly  defend  itself. 

I  was  wondering  if  this  bill  fails  to 
pass  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  manorial 
to  its  failure.  I  wonder  if  one  of  these 
three  planes  would  be  placed  in  the 
Smithsonian  as  a  memorial  to  the  inac- 
tion of  Congress  to  point  out  to  the 
pubUc  that  this  particular  aircraft  be- 
came a  mart3rr  to  the  inaction  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  stated  that  though 
the  Congress  finally  passed  a  bill,  it  took 
action  which  permitted  that  plane  to  go 
down  the  drain.  ^ 

That  Is  why  I  think  this  amendment 
deserves  thorough  consideration  and  de- 
bate. That  is  why  we  should  go  ahead. 
If  we  can  get  controlled  time  on  the 
whole  proposition,  and  get  controlled 
time  on  this  amendment  and  all  other 
amendments  and  the  bill  itself,  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  have  con- 
trolled time  on  a  measure  that  would  gut 
the  bill  and  yet  not  have  controlled 
time  on  the  bill  itself,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  going  backward  and  not 
forward. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wants  to  have  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  this  amendment. 
He  wants  to  talk  day  after  day  on  this 
amendment.  He  delayed  a  vote  on  it 
yesterday.  He  is  delaying  it  today.  He 
apparently  wants  to  delay  it  Unnorrow. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  everything 


else,  he  Just  wants  to  shut  off  debate  and 
shut  us  up. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  want  to  diut  us  off 
our  talk,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  shut 
off  on  theirs.  I  can  understand  that. 
However,  they  argue  the  principle  ttiat 
we  should  sit  down  and  shut  up  and  that 
we  should  not  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
our  amendments.  But  they  want  to  delay 
this  amendment  where  they  do  not  have 
the  votes. 

How  ridiculous  it  will  be  on  tomorrow 
if  we  go  into  a  cloture  vote  to  shut  off  de- 
bate at  a  time  when  those  who  are  press- 
ing for  cloture  are  filibustering  and  de- 
laying the  Senate.  They  are  keeping  us 
from  debating  any  other  aspects  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  an 
amendment  dealing  with  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  bill.  I  tiiink  it  is  a  very 
significant  amendment  and  deserves  sub- 
stantial discussion.  But  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
want  to  prevent  us  from  getting  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ject that  contention.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  reason  we  are  discussing  the  matter 
at  this  length  is  because  we  cannot  get 
an  agreement  on  controlled  time  on  the 
whole  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  really  wants  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
that  we  can  get  an  agreement  (m  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrgtala.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  want  to  get  in  the  middle  of  a 
controversy  between  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  fiUbuster.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  as 
to  today. 

There  has  been  no  filibuster  this  morn- 
ing. The  Senate  has  been  in  session  for 
a  little  over  an  hour.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  explained  his  amendment.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Gteorgia  spoke  in  op- 
position to  the  legislation,  which  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do. 

There  has  been  no  filibuster  today.  I 
think  we  ought  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  charge  that  there  was  any  filibuster. 
I  stated  that  there  was  deliberate  delay 
in  objection  to  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  on  the  Stevenson  amendment. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  ex- 
plaining the  procedure  to  date.  I  thank 
him  also  for  the  excellent  point  he  made. 

I  think  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois,  if  we  can  sit  down  and  evaluate 
the  proposition  of  limiting  debate,  I  think 
we  would  save  a  lot  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  country  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  &fr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reacinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  to  permit  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry?    

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  I  do  not  want  the 
floor.  I  want  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  if  the  Senator  will  {>ennit  me  to 
be  recognized  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  under  the  ger- 
maneness rule  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes,  until 
1:03  pjn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  further  parllsmien- 
tary  inquiry.  Does  that  mean  that  any 
discussion  has  to  be  on  the  amendment 
that  is  poiding,  or  can  it  be  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  bill  that  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
rule,  it  would  have  to  pertain  to  the 
speclflc  question  before  the  Senate, 
which  would  be  the  amendmoit. 

Mr.  PR02CMIRE.  The  amendment.  So 
any  discussion  would  have  to  relate  to 
the  Stevenson  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDINO  OJVICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
assume  that  any  discussion  of  the  bill  in 
general  would  be  considered  germane. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fnnn  Texas  says  that  he  thinks  it 
could  refer  generally  to  the  bill.  An 
amendment  amends  the  Ull,  so  the  Chair 
does  not  see  how  a  Senator  can  discuss 
the  amendment  without  discussing  the 
bill  Itself.  The  amendment  must  neces- 
sarily coaisider  the  bill  Itself.  The  Chair 
has  never  seen  a  specific  question  arise 
dividing  the  bill  tram  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  Chair  would 
Interpret  the  rule  rather  liberally? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Rather 
Accurately,  under  the  rule  as  it  relates  to 
the  speclflc  question. 

Mr.  PROXBflRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  along  that  line? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarlfjring  the  matter. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  Senators  later  in 
the  debate  on  the  bill.  As  I  understood 
the  Presiding  Offlcer.  mie  does  not  have 
to  ctmflne  his  discussion  to  the  Steven- 
son lunendment.  He  can  talk  on  any 
aQ>ect  of  the  bill,  because  the  Stevenson 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  any  discussion  of  the  amendment 
would  relate  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
took  no  position.  It  was  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  abide  by  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
whatever  it  is. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
wlU  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  cletk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LXHcs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gakbrxll)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

8AM   ANOKLO   RECLAMATXCN   PBOJKCT.  TKX. 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  submitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  his 
determlDAtlon  on  deferment  of  the  1971  con- 
struction payment  due  the  United  States  from 
the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp.  In  con- 
nection with  the  San  Angelo  Reclamation 
Project,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

BXPOKT  or  THS  WATKB  tXSOTTSCXS  COTTNcn. 

A  letter  from  the  CHialrman  of  the  U.S. 
Water  Resources  CouncU  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  program  for  water 
and  related  land  use  In  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
(with  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

IMTBUM  KXPOBT  OF  THX  COMMlaSION  Olf  BAH.- 

moAD  arriKKMxirr 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Railroad  Retirement  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  Its  Interim  repc»-t 
summarizing  Its  progress  since  Its  Initial 
meeting  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COBAMITTEES 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TAIiMADOE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foreatry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1493.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize 
and  conacdldate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-307). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  Crst  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
tlmf .  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Ui.  TAUiCADOE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Oaioskll,  Bfr.   HoLUMoa,   and  Mr. 

TBTTBicoirD) : 

8.  3347.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  project 

xeferred  to  as  the  Trotters  Sboals  Dam  and 


Reservoir  on  the  Savannah  River,  Oeorgla 
and  South  Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Richard  B.  Busaell 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Bi«r.  INOUYB: 
8.  3348.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  penalties  with 
respect  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence in  the  District  of  Columbia  whUe 
armed  with  a  flrearm.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Oolumbda. 

By   Mr.    TUNNET    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Manstkld,   Bfr.   Scott,   Mr.   Bakxs, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bttbdick,  Mr.  Ckan- 
STON,   Mr.  EAGLrroN,  Mr.  Hait,  Mr. 
Kkmnxdt,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  3349.  A    bUl    to    implement    the    36th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  establish  standard  durational 
residency    requirements    for    congressional 
elections,  Improve  opportunities  for  absen- 
tee registration  and  voting  for  Federal  office, 
and    for    other    purposes.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HatTsxA) : 

8.3360.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  North  Loiip  division.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Nebraska,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 

8.3361.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Braluatlons  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  biological  prod- 
ucts and  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare      

By  Mr.  HATFIELD   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  KxitNXDT) : 

8.  3362.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  contribution 

by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 

Rdlef  and  Works  Agency.  Referred  to  the 

Coaunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AixKN,  Mr.  AixoTT,  Mr.  Amwaaott, 
Mr.  Bakks,  Mr.  Batr,  Mr.  Bbaix,  B2r. 
BXU.MON,  Mr.  Bknnztt,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  BaooKz,  Mr.  Buck- 
LKT,  Mr.  Bttbdick,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Coopkk,  Mr.  Ckamston, 
Mr.  Crrrns,  Mr.  Dolx,  Mr.  Doiu- 
NicK.    Mr.   Fannin,    Mr.   Fono,   Mr. 

OOLDWATEX,  Mr.  OXAVXL,  Mr.  OUFITN, 

Mr.     OumNXT,     Mr.     Hansen,     Mr. 
Haxtkx.  Mr.  Hollxmm,  Mr.  HaxrsKA, 
Mr.    HuoHxs,    Mr.    HTTicrHBXT,    Mr. 
Javits,   Blr.   JoBDAN  of   Idaho,   Mr. 
McCucLLAir,     Mr.     Mansfdeld.     Mr. 
Mathus.    Mr.    MiLLxa,    Mr.    Nkl- 
aoN,     Mr.    Packwood,     Mr.     Pkax- 
•oir,   Mr.   PntcT,   Mr.   Pbotttt,   Mr. 
ScHWUKxa.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spakk- 
ifAH,  Mr.  SrxvKNS,  Mr.  Stminotoit, 
Mr.      TowxK,      Mr.      Tunnxt,      Mr. 
WxicKxx,    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr. 
TouNO) : 
8.J.  Res.  143.  A  Joint  reeoluUon  establish- 
ing a  commission  to  consider  and  formu- 
late i^ans  for  a  permanent  memorial  to  Her- 
bwt  Clark  Hoover.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALBiADGE  (for  himself 
Mr.   GAMBiin.L,   Mr.   Holukos, 
and  Mr.  TmntMoin)) : 
8.  2347.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  proj- 
ect referred  to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Savannah 
River,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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Mr.  TALMADOB.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  this  year,  as  the  new  Con- 
gress was  organizing,  the  U.S.  Senate 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  revered 
Members.  With  the  death  of  Senator 
Richard  Brevard  Russell.  Georgia  lost  a 
leading  citizen  and  favorite  son.  The  Na- 
tion lost  a  patriot.  We  all  mourn  his 
passing  and  miss  the  wisdom  of  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate. 

History  will  record  the  nuiny  contri- 
butions Dick  Russell  made  to  his  beloved 
State  and  to  his  country.  EUs  50  years  of 
public  service,  38  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as 
one  of  its  all-time  most  effective  and  in- 
fluential Members,  is  without  equal  in 
American  history. 

The  people  of  Georgia  will  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
Russell.  We  will  eternally  honor  him  as 
a  great  statesman  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
credit  Senator  Russell  brought  our 
State. 

Mr.  President  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  orovide  that  the  project  referred  to 
PS  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  Savannah  River,  Georgia  tuid 
South  Carolina,  sh^U  hereafter  be  known 
pnd  designated  as  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Reservoir. 

I  offer  this  legislation  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues,  Senator  Gambrell,  and  the 
Senators  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Strom  Thttrmont),  and  Senator  ERifSST 
F.  HoLLmcs. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  dam 
and  reservoir  be  named  for  the  late  Sen- 
ator Russell.  I  know  of  no  other  man  In 
the  history  of  Georgia  who  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  State's  waterways 
and  water  resources  than  the  late  Sen- 
ator Russell,  "nie  dam  and  reservoir  at 
Trotters  Shoals  will  stand  as  a  per- 
manent monument  to  his  work  in  this 
area. 

The  Trotters  Shoals  project  was  au- 
thorized for  construction  by  the  1966 
Flood  Control  Act.  Located  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  about  16  miles  southeast  of 
Elberton,  Ga..  It  will  be  the  third  multi- 
purpose project  to  be  built  in  the  Savan- 
nah River  basin. 

The  project  Is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioord,  as 
follows: 

8.  3347 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  honor  of 
the  lata  Richard  B.  Riissell,  and  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  long  and  outstanding  service  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senata,  the 
Trotter  Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Savannah 
River  Oeorgla  and  South  Carolina,  shaU  here- 
after be  known  and  designated  as  the  Richard 
B.  Russell  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  shall  be 
dedicated  as  a  monument  to  his  distin- 
guished public  service.  Any  law,  regulation, 
map,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  Project  Is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
Project  by  the  name  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Reservoir. 


ByMr.INOUTE: 
8.  2348.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  penalties 
wiin  req^ect  to  the  commission  of  a  crime 


of  violence  in  the  blstrict  of  Columbia 
while  armed  with  a  firearm.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Eun  introducing  a  bill  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  designed  to 
make  minimum  sentences  msoidatory  for 
employing  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime  of  violence. 

There  are  numerous  bills  pending  be- 
fore both  Houses  of  Congress  dealing 
with  the  registration  of  firearms  and  the 
imposition  of  stringent  penalties.  Many 
relate  to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
Others,  national  in  scope,  deal  with  Fed- 
eral felonies  or  interstate  trade.  I  endorse 
these  multif  aceted  approaches  simply  be- 
cause the  gravity  of  the  situation  merits 
many  and  ambitious  endeavors  both  at 
the  national  and  State  levels. 

At  the  national  level,  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  831,  the  Personal  Safety  Firearms 
Act  of  1971.  Essentially  that  bill  would 
restrict  the  availability  of  guns  by  call- 
ing for  the  registration  of  every  civilian- 
owned  gim  in  the  country  and  further 
require  all  gun  owners  to  pass  stringent 
quallfsring  procedures  to  legally  possess  a 
gun.  Upon  passage,  the  bill  would  greatly 
curtail  the  fimneling  of  firearms  into  the 
hands  of  convicted  felons,  drug  addicts, 
and  mental  defectives.  In  a  country 
where  we  license  automobiles,  beauti- 
cians, radio  stations,  dogs,  and  marriages, 
I  have  no  legal,  moral,  or  political  inhl- 
bitiwis  in  requiring  the  licensing  of  the 
primary  instnmient  of  crime  and 
v.'oience. 

At  the  local  level,  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  which  is  applicable  only  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  need  of  a  law 
to  deter  persons  from  committing  crimes 
with  guns  manifests  itself  in  the  daily 
press,  the  monthly  crime  index,  and  in 
the  annual  toll  of  criminal  homicides, 
rapes,  robberies,  and  aggravated  assaults. 

I  am  neither  a  criminologist  nor  a  pe- 
nologist. But  anyone  perusing  the  papers 
and  police  reports  could  ascertain  that 
even  while  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment has  registered  nearly  40,000 
guns  in  the  past  3  jrears,  and  while  the 
statistics  indicate  an  overall  decline  in 
criminal  offenses,  there  are  marked  in- 
creases in  rapes,  robberies,  and  aggra- 
vated assaults.  Within  the  past  12 
months  the  Nation's  Capital  city  has  ex- 
perienced 228  reported  crlmlilal  homi- 
cides, 421  reported  forcible  rapes.  4.079 
reported  aggravated  assaults,  and  11.565 
reported  robberies.  In  light  of  these 
shocking  figures,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  registration  and  restricted  sale  of 
gims  is  not  the  wholesale  or  simple  solu- 
tion. 

With  the  passage  of  the  measure  which 
I  now  Introduce,  and  the  broad  publica- 
tion of  it.  everyone  in  this  dty  will  know 
that  if  he  uses  a  gun  in  coounitting  a 
crime,  he  will  spend  at  least  5  full  years 
in  prison.  This  applies  to  a  college  presi- 
dent and  professional  criminal  aJlke. 
ISven  those  who  presently  flaunt  the  reg- 
istration law  will  be  assured  of  ample 
time  in  prison  to  reflect  upon  their  acts 
if  found  guilty  of  committing  a  violent 
crime.  This  UU  provides  that  the  Impo- 
sition of  5  years'  Imprisonment  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sentence  for  the  crime  it- 
self. Under  this  bill,  there  would  be  no 


suspmded  sentences,  no  probation,  no 
parole,  and  no  concurrently  running 
soitences. 

Some  schools  of  Jiurlsprudential 
thought  have  reservatlois  about  man- 
datory mlnimian  sentences.  However.  I 
have  grave  consternation  over  the  sev- 
eral tragic  incidents  or  recast  weeks. 

Some  Judges  may  decry  that  this  bill 
would  deprive  them  of  their  traditional 
exercise  of  Judicial  discretion.  I  strain  to 
hypothesize  a  situation  where  a  violent 
crime  is  ct^nmltted  with  a  g\m  employed 
where  the  person  should  not  have  been 
deterred  from  such  action  and  should 
not  be  restrained  and  rdiabllitated. 

None  can  argue  that  this  is  solely  gim 
legislation.  This  is  gunman  legislation. 
Ttie  punishment  Imposed  is  positive  and 
it  is  prolonged.  And  those  who  derive 
their  power  over  persons  and  property 
by  use  of  a  pistol  are  soon  to  learn  that 
they  have  no  such  right  to  Interfere  with 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee for  consideration  and  am  hopeful  tor 
prompt  positive  action. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Maksfzild,     Mr.     Soorr,     Mr. 

BAxn,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bukdick. 

Mr.   Ckanston.   Mr.   Eaglxton, 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  KxmnmY,  and  Mr. 

Randolph)  : 
8. 2349.  A  bUl  to  implement  the  26th 
amendmmt  to  the  ConsUtutioD  of  the 
United  States,  establish  standard  dura- 
tional residency  requirements  for  cod- 
gressional  elections.  Improve  opportiml- 
ties  for  absentee  registration  and  voting 
for  Federal  ofllce,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
dary. 

VOnNS  BIOHTB  ACT  AMZNDKKNTB  OP  ISTl 

Mr.  TUNME7.  Mr.  President,  it  is  Ions 
past  time  that  all  Americans,  partlc- 
lUarly  our  young  people,  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  register  and  vote  for  all  Fed- 
eral offldals. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  particular  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  today  with  10  of  my  col- 
leagues. Republicans  and  Donocrats  to- 
gether, to  introduce  the  Voting  Righta 
Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  the  comUned 
efforts  of  Senators  Marsfixlo,  Scott, 
Baxkx.  Bath.  Buxdicx,  CkANSiOH,  Eacu- 
10N,  Hakt,  Kxhnxdt,  and  Randolph. 

The  bUl  is  designed  to  Implement  the 
26th  amendment  so  that  our  young  peo- 
ple might  fully  participate  tn  ofur  political 
system. 

The  bin  has  a  much  broader  purpose, 
however,  for  it  is  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  biennial  dlsenfranchisement  of 
minions  of  Amoican  dtlaens  of  all  ages 
who.  because  they  are  away  from  home 
or  have  recently  moved,  are  unable  to 
register  and  vote  for  their  Congressmen 
and  SenaUns. 

This  bill  represents  a  dear  commlt- 
m«it  by  RepubUeans  and  Democrats  to 
the  basic  imnciple  that  no  dtlsen  should 
be  denied  the  o]nx>rtunlty  to  register  anil 
vote  simply  because  he  Is  one  of  the  mil- 
lions whose  Job  or  education  or  vacation 
takes  him  away  from  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

In  order  to  Implement  that  goal,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  simple  and  easy  proc- 
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ees  by  which  pencms  who  are  away  from 
borne  can  register  and  vote  in  a  manner 
designed  to  assure  maximimi  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  political  process. 

In  pursuing  the  goal  ot  maximum  par- 
ticipation, the  bill  establishes  a  national 
standard  durational  residency  require- 
ment of  30  days  for  registration  to  vote 
for  Senator  and  Representative.  This 
time  period  Is  specifically  chosen  in  rec- 
ognition of  legitimate  local  interests  in 
such  residency  requirements  without 
placing  undue  and  unreasonable  burdois 
on  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  cast  his 
ballot. 

Finally,  to  Implement  and  enforce  the 
guarat^tees  of  the  newly  enacted  26th 
amendment,  this  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  any  discriminatory  requirement  baaed 
upcm  age,  occupation  or  student  status 
against  the  right  to  vote  by  any  citizen 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  Presidait.  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  evident  to  us  all.  In  the  1968 
election,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  over  9  million 
Americans  21  years  of  age  or  over  were 
unable  to  register  because  of  failure  to 
meet  residency  requirements,  absence 
from  home  during  registration,  or  other 
reasons.  With  the  addition  of  11  million 
new  voters  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  years  of  age,  the  number  of  persons 
imable  to  register  will  undoubtedly  be 
increased  tremendously  by  the  many 
young  persons  whose  education  or  Jobs 
involve  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

The  impact  of  this  disenf  ranchisement 
is  particularly  disturbing  because  there 
has  been  a  continuing  Increase  in  recent 
years  in  the  number  of  persons  unable 
to  register.  In  1963,  the  President's  Ccmu- 
mission  on  Registration  and  Voting  Par- 
ticipation estimated  that  residence  re- 
quirements had  disenfranchised  4  million 
adults  in  1950,  5  million  in  1954.  and  8 
million  in  1960. 

Last  year  the  Congress  took  a  dramatic 
first  step  to  reverse  this  trend  by  en- 
acting the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  That  law  abolished  resi- 
dence requirements  entirely  for  presi- 
dential elections  and  required  that  every 
citizen  be  given  the  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  by  an  absentee  process.  The 
passage  of  the  1970  law,  in  fact,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  bill  which  we  intro- 
duce today.  Through  the  fine  work  of 
many  of  our  colleagues,  including  par- 
ticularly the  thorough  and  incisive  ef- 
fwls  of  Senator  Ooldwatir,  Congress 
has  taken  the  initial  steps  toward  guar- 
anteeing to  all  Americans  the  opixirtu- 
nlty  to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 

This  bill  now  takes  up  the  work  left 
to  be  done  to  assure  maximum  effective- 
ness of  the  rights  granted  in  the  1970  act. 
It  extends  the  same  rights  to  elections 
for  Senator  and  Representative  and  as- 
sures that  the  millions  of  new  voters 
enfranchised  by  the  26th  amendmoit 
will  not  lose  that  right  by  restrictive 
procedures. 

I.    DinUTIONAL  KBSIBKNCB  UQUIKXlCnrrs 
AMALTSIS 

Section  402  establishes  a  30-day  stand- 
ard durational  residency  requirement  In 
connectiaa  with  any  primary  or  any  elec- 
tion for  Senattn-  or  Representative.  It 


permits  those  persons  who  move  from  one 
place  to  another  within  a  particular 
State  after  the  30-day  limit  to  vote  for 
Senator  at  their  old  residence  in  person 
or  by  absentee  ballot.  It  also  permits  per- 
sons who  move  from  one  place  to  another 
within  a  particular  congressional  district 
to  vote  for  Representative  within  that 
district  at  their  old  residence  in  person 
or  by  absentee. 

DISCITSBIOir 

The  1970  VtAXag  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments abolished  completely  residency  re- 
quirements to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  on  the  grounds  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  such  offices  is  a  right  of  na- 
tional citizenship  and  that  the  State  has 
no  interest  in  demanding  residence  with- 
in its  boimdaries  as  a  condition  of  voting 
for  national  office. 

The  bill  which  we  propose  today  does 
not  completely  abolish  such  residency 
requirements  for  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative for  the  basic  reason  that  there 
are  different  Interests  to  be  weighed. 
While  a  State  has  no  interest  in  requir- 
ing residence  for  a  specific  period  in 
presidential  elections,  it  may  well  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  requiring  that 
prospective  voters  have  some  attachment 
to  and  familiarity  with  the  particular 
Jurisdiction  in  senatorial  and  congres- 
sicmal  races. 

The  bill,  therefore,  selects  30  days  as 
an  appropriate  and  reasonable  period  for 
residency  requirements.  This  time  period 
will  provide  adequate  time  for  intelligent 
consideration  of  the  particular  cam- 
paigns and  candidates  in  progress,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  allow  sufficient  time 
for  administration  of  the  mechanical 
process  of  registration  and  voting.  After 
all.  while  there  are  unquestionably  areas 
of  purely  local  concern  in  which  Senators 
and  Congressmen  act,  the  character  of 
the  large  majority  of  decisions  which 
will  be  made  by  such  officials  are  essen- 
tially national  ones. 

Imposition  of  a  durational  residency 
requirement  of  any  length  greater  than 
that  needed  for  simple  administrative 
purposes  raises  serious  questions  of  im- 
due  restrictions  on  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  of  any  citizen  to  travel 
from  one  State  to  another.  Challenges 
to  overly  restrictive  resietency  require- 
ments are  tdready  underway  in  the 
courts,  and  in  fact  a  number  of  courts 
Court  has  Invalidated  the  1-year  resi- 
dency requirement  for  welfare  benefits  in 
On  much  the  same  grounds  the  Supreme 
Court  has  invalidated  the  1-year  resi- 
dency requirement  for  welfare  benefits  In 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  n.S.  618 
(1969). 

The  key  question  is  whether  the  State 
has  any  compelling  State  interest  in  re- 
quiring residence  longer  than  30  days  for 
registration  and  voting  for  Federal  offi- 
cials. It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  no  such 
compelling  Interest.  Measured  against 
the  needs  of  a  tremendously  mobile  elec- 
torate, measured  against  the  fact  that 
education  and  employment  opportunities 
may  compel  a  person  to  move  his  resi- 
dence and  measured  agtdnst  the  cold 
reality  th»t  a  slumping  economy  may  in 
fact  dictate  a  move  through  loss  of  a  Job, 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  penalize  our 
citizens  by  denying  them  the  most  basic 
right  of  choosing  those  who  will  govern 
them. 


n.  AaSKMTKt    BSOIvnATIOM 
ANAI.TSI8 


Section  403  establishes  a  simple  ab- 
sentee registration  procedure  to  allow 
anyone  who  is  temporarily  absent  ttom 
his  voting  residence  to  register  by  ab- 
sentee means.  It  requires  that  States  al- 
low persons  who  are  absent  for  any  rea- 
son— education,  employment,  or  what- 
ever— to  complete  a  simple  statement  at- 
testing to  the  same  information  which 
would  be  required  for  registration  in  per- 
son and  to  mall  that  form  to  the  appro- 
priate State  or  local  registration  official. 
These  forms  must  be  available  at  post 
offices  and  substations,  draft  boards  and 
educational  institutions  and  wherever 
else  the  State  may  provide. 

The  sectltxi  also  provides  that  educa- 
tional institutions  shall  not  be  required  to 
make  registration  forms  available  for  any 
Jurisdictions  other  than  those  from  which 
they  draw  studaits. 

Finally,  in  order  to  shorten  and  sim- 
plify the  process  of  registering  and  voting 
by  absentee  ballot,  it  requires  that  a  short 
form  to  apply  for  an  absentee  ballot  be 
included  with  the  registration  applica- 
tion which  can  be  retained  and  used  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  get  an  absentee 
ballot. 

DISCUSSION 

This  section  is  designed  to  make  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  vote  available  to 
persons  of  all  ages  and  occupations  with- 
out becoming  hopelessly  eotangled  in  the 
controversy  now  raging  in  the  courts  over 
where  a  person's  voting  residence  should 
be.  This  bill  makes  a  major  step  toward 
assuring  that  no  person  will  be  disen- 
franchised regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
current  court  cases.  It  states  simply  that 
no  matter  where  a  State  fixes  a  person's 
residence  for  voting  purposes,  it  must 
allow  that  person  to  register  to  vote  in 
that  Jurisdiction  even  though  he  may 
happen  to  be  physically  absent  whtaa.  the 
registration  rolls  -are  open. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are 
particularly  significant  both  in  terms  of 
benefits  gained  and  problems  avoided. 

The  essential  point  in  this  section  is 
that  legitimate  State  interests  are  fully 
protected  while  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  register  and  vote  is  as- 
sured. The  bill  does  not  override  legiti- 
mate State  interests  in  determining  what 
constitutes  "residenoe"  for  voting  pur- 
poses. It  does  not  attempt  to  require  that 
college  students  be  declared  eligible  vot- 
ers in  the  congressional  district  where 
they  attend  school.  It  leaves  that  decision 
to  the  State  legislature  or  courts  to  de- 
cide. What  the  bill  does  say  is  that  a  per- 
son must  be  allowed  to  register  at  what- 
ever his  voting  residence  is  determined 
to  be  by  a  simple  process  which  does  not 
require  his  physical  presence. 

A  person  need  only  walk  into  a  local 
post  office,  draft  board  or  college  office, 
pick  up  the  registration  form,  flU  it  out 
and  mall  it.  Similarly,  a  construction 
worker  or  a  traveling  salesman  or  a  va- 
cationer or  any  other  person  who  is 
away  from  home  could  walk  into  the 
same  location,  pick  up  a  registration 
form,  complete  it  and  mail  it  and  thereby 
qualify  to  vote  for  his  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman. 

The  need  for  such  a  procedure  has 
never  been  more  obvious.  Of  the  48  States 
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which  require  registration  to  vote,  only 
19  have  provisions  which  allow  civilian 
voters  generally  to  register  {^>sentee. 
Those  States  are  Arizona,  California, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  New  Yoric,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  The  remainder 
either  combine  absentee  registration  to 
certain  limited  categories,  such  as  the  ill 
or  physically  disabled  or  prevent  such 
registraticm  entlr^y.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  47  States  allow  servicemen  either 
to  register  absentee  or  be  registerd  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  long  past  the  time 
when  we  can  continue  to  allow  citizens  of 
any  age  to  be  disenfranchised  by  virtue 
of  work  or  study  or  travel  which  takes 
them  away  from  home.  The  case  is  par- 
ticularly Important  for  our  young  people, 
however.  We  have  told  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  work  within  the  system,  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  which  we  have 
given  them.  Yet  we  continue  to  allow 
these  same  young  people  to  be  denied 
that  right  to  vote  by  forcing  them  to  run 
the  gauntlet  to  the  polls.  We  find  State 
and  local  officials  telling  them  they  can- 
not register  at  school,  when  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  prevented  from  register- 
ing at  home  by  the  lack  of  procedures 
for  absentee  registration.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  we  find  our  young  people  skeptical 
of  the  system  when  it  seems  to  give  with 
one  hand  and  take  with  the  other. 

This  bill  will  construct  a  truly  major 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  prom- 
ise and  the  reality  of  the  rights  granted 
by  the  21st  amendment  in  a  way  which 
will  provide  the  same  benefits  to  pec^le 
of  all  ages  and  without  interfering  with 
legitimate  State  interests. 

m.    ABSENTB   VOTING 
ANALYSIS 

Section  404  requires  that  anyone  who 
is  physically  absent  from  his  voting  resi- 
dence for  a  primary  or  election  for  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  be  allowed  to  vote 
by  absentee  ballot  as  long  as  he  applies 
for  it  7  days  or  more  prior  to  the  election. 
This  provision  is  similar  to  that  estab- 
lished for  President  and  Vice  President 
by  the  1970  act  and  contains  the  same 
time  period  and  operative  language. 

It  also  prohibits  the  imposition  of  any 
undue  burden  on  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  such  as  complicated  procedures 
designed  to  discourage  persons  from  vot- 
ing by  absentee,  and  requires  that  a  sim- 
ple application  for  an  absentee  ballot  be 
made  available  at  post  offices,  draft 
boards  and  educational  Institutions. 

DIBCD88IOM 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to 
assure  that  every  citizen  who  is  absent 
from  his  district  on  election  day  has  an 
opportunity  to  cast  a  ballot.  It  extends 
a  simple  procedure  already  adopted  in 
the  1970  law  for  presidential  electi(His  to 
the  logical  extent  of  full  coverage  for  all 
elected  Fiederal  officlsds,  and  it  provides 
a  simple  mechanism  to  carry  out  its  man- 
date. 

It  has  the  added  benefit,  however,  of 
streamlining  and  simplifying  what  has 
often  been  a  multistep  maze  of  ab- 
sentee procedures  which  had  the  effect  of 


preventing  all  but  the  stouthearted  from 
voting  by  absentee.  Through  the  com- 
bined provisions  of  the  sections  403  and 
404  of  this  bill  a  voter  can  at  one  time 
and  In  one  place  obtain  all  of  the  requi- 
site forms  and  applications  to  accom- 
plish completely  the  goal  of  registering 
and  voting  by  absentee. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  prospective 
registrant  could  walk  into  a  post  office 
and  obtain  the  registration  form  for  his 
home  Stote.  Included  with  the  form 
would  be  a  short  application  or  post  card 
to  apply  for  an  absentee  ballot.  The  per- 
son would  complete  the  registration  form 
and  mail  it  to  the  election  official  desig- 
nated by  the  State  at  an  address  specified 
on  the  form.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
retain  the  application  card  for  absentee 
baUot. 

In  this  way,  the  citizen  can  acocMn- 
pllsh  registration  and  obtain  a  bcdlot 
with  a  mlnlmimi  of  inconvenience  or 
complication  and  without  an  endless 
stream  of  letters  and  pai)eTS  back  and 
forth  between  him  and  election  officials. 

This  procedure  is  similar  or  identical 
to  procedures  already  in  force  in  States 
which  presently  permit  absentee  r^ls- 
tration.  Such  States  typically  require 
the  prospective  registrant  to  complete 
an  "Affidavit  of  Registrati(Hi"  and  mail 
it  to  his  hometown.  Thus  many  States 
have  In  fact  already  provided  tor  the 
registration  form  required  by  this  bill. 

IT.    PROHISmON     OF    DnCKnOMATION    ON    THX 
BASIS  OF  AQK,  OCCITPATION  OR  BTUmlfT  STATDB 
ANALTBIB 

Section  405  of  the  bill  prohlbtts  the  use 
of  special  voting  requirements  designed 
to  circumvent  the  right  to  vote  granted 
by  the  26tih  amendment.  The  language 
tracks  closely  a  similar  section  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  prevents 
States  from  imposing  special  restrictions 
on  the  o(qx>rtunlty  to  register  or  vote  on 
the  basis  of  age,  occupation,  or  attmd- 
ance  at  an  educaUcmal  institution. 
DiBctrasioN 

This  section  states  simply  that  the 
standards  of  residence  or  other  qualifi- 
cations for  registration  applied  by  any 
state  must  treat  all  voters  equally.  In 
other  words,  a  State  may  not  construct 
spedal  restrictions  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  a  particular  segment  of 
voters  to  register.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  person  is  18  years  old 
may  not  be  made  the  basis  for  r^uirlng 
him  to  register  at  his  par^its'  home.  The 
State  must  ai^ly  it  nomml  tests  for  de- 
termining residoice,  and  the  yoimg  per- 
son must  be  allowed  the  same  oppor- 
timlties  and  presumptions  which  are 
available  for  any  other  age  group. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  attempts 
to  discriminate  against  yoimg  voters  will 
be  overturned  in  the  courts  on  the  basis 
of  the  26th  and  14th  amendments.  En- 
actment of  this  section,  however,  will 
provide  a  readily  available  and  concise 
standard  upon  which  to  Judge  discrimi- 
natory State  action. 

The  advantage  of  this  section  is  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  legitimate 
State  interest  in  voter  residence  and 
quallflcaticHis;  but  it  assures  that  all 
voters  will  have  an  equal  (vportunity  to 
establish  residence  and  fulfill  such  quali- 
fications. 


V.  LESS  nsimicnvK  mATZ  law 

ANALTSIS 

Section  406  allows  any  State  or  local 
Jurisdiction  to  adc^it  or  retain  any  less 
restrictive  voting  practices  which  they 
may  deem  appropriate. 

DmcUBKOM 

For  example.  If  a  State  determines 
that  a  shorter  residency  requirement  Is 
sufficient  for  administrative  and  policy 
purposes,  it  is  free  to  adopt  or  retain 
such  a  provisioiL  Similarly,  if  a  State 
wishes  to  provide  even  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  absentee  registration  or 
voting  than  the  nUnimnm  prescribed 
by  this  bill,  it  is  free  to  do  so. 

The  language  of  this  section  Is  Iden- 
tical to  the  1970  act. 

VI.   ADlCtNISTKATION   AND   KNJOBCXICKIfT 
ANALYSIS 

Section  407  sets  forth  procedures  for 
enforcement  of  the  act  by  the  Attorn^ 
General  which  parallel  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  1970  law.  It  also  In- 
corporates the  same  criminal  penalties 
for  false  registration  and  other  fraudu- 
lent acts  which  are  contained  in  the 
1965  and  1970  laws. 

Finally,  it  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  enter  into  appropriate  agree- 
ments to  assist  in  making  registration 
forms  and  applications  for  absentee  bal- 
lots available  pursuant  to  sections  403 
(d)   and  404(c). 

DISCUSSION 

Under  this  section,  anyone  who  know- 
ingly or  willingly  gives  false  information 
as  to  his  name,  address,  or  period  of 
residence  in  the  voting  district  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote,  or  con^lres  with  anottier 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing his  false  registration  to  vote  or  il- 
legal voting,  (w  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or 
accepts  pajmient  either  for  registration 
to  vote  or  for  voting  is  liable  for  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000  and  lmi»lsonment  up  to 
5  years. 

In  addition,  the  section  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  enter  into  appropri- 
ate agreemaits  to  assist  in  making  regis- 
tration forms  and  appdications  for  ab- 
sentee ballots  available.  Under  the  act. 
States  have  the  right  and  responsibility 
to  establish  the  requisite  applicaticm 
forms.  This  section  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  sisslst  in  making  forms 
available  as  required  by  the  act,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  arrangements  with  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  supply 
appropriate  forms  from  the  States. 

Similarly,  in  the  event  that  one  or 
more  States  desired  to  establish  a  uni- 
form application,  the  Attorney  General 
could  provide  assistance  and,  in  fact, 
would  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislaticm  is  essen- 
tial. For  too  long  we  have  permitted  citi- 
zens, young  and  old  alike,  to  be  deprived 
of  the  most  essential  right  of  our  democ- 
racy— the  right  to  vote.  It  Is  indeed 
ironic  that  while  we  consider  ourselves 
the  most  democratic  Nation  in  the  world, 
we  continue  to  make  it  harder  to  register 
and  vote  In  this  country  than  in  many 
of  the  countries  of  Western  Elurope. 

Democracy  is  very  fragile.  It  is  a  tenu- 
ous balance  of  freedom  and  order  and 
one  of  its  most  basic  foundations  is  the 
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ideal  of  participation,  litis  bin  series  to 
make  this  ideal  a  reality.  It  series  to  open 
up  our  process  of  government  and  allow 
mUHlons  of  pecple  to  indulge  In  the  most 
basic  concept  of  a  free  society — ^voting- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rccoao.  together  with 
section-by-seetlon  analysis  which  I  have 
prepared,  and  a  stixly  of  State  absentee 
registration  and  voting  laws  entitled 
"Absentee  Registration  and  Voting" 
pr^Mired  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 

a  au» 
A  Mil  to  ImplenMnt  the  twmty-«lxth  amend- 
ment to  tlie  OonstltuUon  of  tbe  United 
States.  estabUab  etaiuurd  duratlooal  resi- 
dency requirements  for  Congreeelonal  Sec- 
tions, improve  opportunities  for  absentee 
reglstiatlon  and  voting  for  federal  office, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Bepreeentmtivea  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreet  assembled,  ThAt  this  Act 
may   be  cited  as  the  'Noting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1971." 

aacTium  a.  Tbe  Voting  Rlgfate  Act  of  1965 
(7»  Stat.  487:  42  U.S.O.  1973  et  seq.)  Is 
■msnded  by  adding  at  the  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

-TITLB  IV— RBSIDENCT  FOR  OONORBS- 
SIONAL  KLSCnONS,  AND  ABSXNTEB 
BKOISTBATION  AND  VOTINO  FOR  FED- 
SRAL  O^FICIB 

"sKXAaanoK 
"Sk.  401.  (a)  Oongrees  deolaras  that  in  or- 
der to  secure  and  protect  tbe  rights  of  dtl- 
\mder  the  Constitution,  to  enable  dtl- 
better  to  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  such 
lights  and  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  tbe 
fourteenth.  Uneentb,  and  tw«nty-«lxth 
amendments.  It  Is  necessary  (1 )  to  establish  a 
Standard  durational  residency  requlionent 
with  req»ect  to  voting  for  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator or  Repreeentattve.  (3)  to  establlah  na- 
tionwide standards  relative  to  absentee  reg- 
istration and  absentee  balloting  In  Federal 
elections,  and  (3)  to  abolish  all  registration 
lequlremants  which  discriminate  among  eli- 
gible voters  on  the  basis  of  age,  oocupatlon 
or  student  status. 

"usmsMci  BXQxnxsMXNTS  FOB  vonxo 

"SK.  403.  (a)  No  cltlxen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  otherwlss  qualified  to  vote  In 
any  eleoUon  for  United  States  Senator  or  Rep- 
reeentatlve  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  any  election  for  such  offices  because  of  the 
failure  of  such  dtlaen  to  comply  with  any 
durational  residency  requirement  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
length  of  which  Is  In  ezoeas  of  thirty  days 
Immediately  prior  to  such  election. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  title  each 
Stau  shaU  proTlde  by  Uw  for  tbe  registra- 
tion or  other  means  of  qualification  of  all 
duly  qualified  residents  of  such  State  who 
H>ply.  not  later  than  thirty  days  immediately 
inlor  to  any  election  for  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentattve.  for  registration  or  quallfleatlon  to 
vote  In  such  election. 

"(c)  If  any  cltlien'of  any  State  who  Is 
otherwtte  qualified  to  vote  In  any  State  or 
nongreeslrmal  district  In  any  election  for 
Senator  or  Reprsssntatlve  has  changed  bis 
residence  within  such  State  or  oongreaslonal 
district  after  tbe  thirtieth  day  next  pre- 
ceding such  election  and  for  that  reason  does 
not  satisfy  tbe  registration  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  such  State  or  congrssslonal  dis- 
trict be  shaU  be  allowed  to  vote 

"  (1 )  for  Senaitor  In  soeh  election  In  person 
or  by  absMKee  ballot  pursuant  to  section 


404(b)  of  this  title  at  hU  former  reeldenoe 
within  such  State  If  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  such  State  for  tbe  thirty-day  period  pre- 
scribed in  section  403(a)  of  this  tiUe;  and 

"  (3)  for  Repreeentatlve  in  such  election  In 
person  or  by  abaentee  ballot  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 404(b)  of  this  tnie  at  hU  former  resi- 
dence within  such  Oongreaslonal  district  If 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  such  Congressional 
district  for  the  thirty-day  period  prescribed 
m  section  403(a)  of  this  Utle. 

"ASaaWTSK   aKUSTBATIOM 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  No  sUte  w  poUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof  may  refuse  to  register  any 
person  who  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  register 
In  that  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  to  vote 
In  any  election  by  reason  of  that  person's 
temporary  absence.  In  connection  with  aca- 
demic or  vocational  training,  employment, 
or  other  lawful  pursuit,  from  such  State  or 
political  subdivision. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  registra- 
tion may  be  accomplished  by 

"(1)  personal  appearance. 

"(3)  sworn  statement  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  such  other  additional  means  as  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  shall  adopt  con- 
sistent with  the  purpoee  of  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  title,  any 
otherwise  qualified  person  may  register  or 
qualify  to  vote  by  attestmg  to  the  informa- 
tion which  would  be  required  of  such  per- 
son for  registration  or  qualification  by  per- 
sonal appearance  in  the  place  of  bis  perma- 
nent realdence.  Such  sworn  statement  shall 
be  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  State  and 
may  be  delivered  In  person  or  by  certified 
mall  to  tbe  appropriate  state  or  local  offlcal 
at  an  address  specified  on  such  form. 

"(d)  Forma  preecrlbed  by  any  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shaU 
Include  a  simple  and  concise  application 
form  which  the  prospective  registrant  may 
retain  for  use  In  applying  for  an  abaentee 
ballot  pursuant  to  Section  404(b)  of  this 
tlUe,  and  shall  be  readily  available  In  a 
con^}icuous  place  In  each  office  or  substa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  at 
each  local  board  office  of  tbe  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  at  seoondary  and  post  sec- 
ondary educational  Institutions  In  kind  and 
number  appropriate  to  the  residence  location 
of  students  In  attendance  at  such  Institu- 
tions. 

"saanrra  vomro 


c.  404.  (a)  No  dtlaen  of  tbe  TIblted 
SUtes  who  U  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in 
any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  in 
any  election  shaU  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  vote  by  abaentee  ballot  on  account  of  his 
physical  ataaenoe  from  such  State  or  political 
subdlvlslan  at  the  Ume  of  such  election  nor 
may  such  person  be  subjected  to  any  undue 
btuden  In  exercising  the  right  to  vote  by 
abeentee  baUot. 

"(b)  lacb  State  ahaU  aUow  any  otherwise 
duly  qualified  resident  of  such  SUte  who 
may  be  absent  from  bis  election  district  or 
unit  In  such  SUte  on  tbe  day  such  election  Is 
held  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  If  such  per- 
son has  applied  for  an  abaentee  ballot  not 
later  than  seven  days  Immsdlately  prior  to 
such  election  and  has  returned  such  baUot 
to  ths  appropriate  tieetlon  affidal  of  such 
SUte  not  later  than  tbe  Ume  of  doalng  of 
the  polls  in  such  SUU  on  the  day  of  such 
dectlon. 

"(c)  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  title,  a  sim- 
ple and  concise  form  of  appUcation  for  ab- 
sentee ballot  shall  be  readUy  avaUable  in  a 
oonq>lcuous  place  In  each  oSee  or  substa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service  and 
at  each  local  board  office  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  at  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  eduoatlonal  institutions  in  kind 
and  number  sppraprUte  to  ths  reddence  lo- 
cations of  students  in  attendance  at  such 
institutions. 


"noamnoK  or  oncancutATioN  BsasD  oh  aoi. 

OCCUVATIOM,    Oa    STUDKNT   STATUS 

"Sac.  406.  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  bnpoced  or  appUed  by  any 
SUte  or  political  siibdlvlslon  to  deny  or 
abridge  tbe  right  of  any  dtlzen  of  the  United 
SUtes  eighteen  years  of  age  or  dder  to  vote 
on  account  of  age,  occupation,  or  atUndance 
at  any  educational  institution. 

"iMaa  BxsTVicnvs  statb  laws 

"Sic.  406.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent 
any  SUte  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  from  adopt- 
ing lees  restrictive  voting  practices  than 
thoee  that  are  preecrlbed  herein. 

"ASMIIflSTBATION    AMB   XNTOBCXXKNT 

"Sac.  407.  (a)(1)  In  tbe  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  necessary  and 
proper  daxtse  of  section  8,  artlde  I  of  the 
Constitution,  section  3  of  the  twenty-sixth 
amendment,  section  S  of  the  foiirteentb 
amendment  and  section  3  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorlaed  and  directed  to 
Institute  In  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes 
such  actions  against  SUtes  or  political  sub- 
divisions, Indudlng  actions  for  Injunctive 
rdlef,  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  Implement  tbe  purposs  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  district  courU  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jvirlsdlctlon  of  proceed- 
ings Instituted  pursxiant  to  this  tltls.  which 
shaU  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtee  Code,  and  any  appeal  shaU  He  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Judges  designated  to  hear  tbe  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  and  determination 
thereof,  and  to  cause  tbe  case  to  be  In  every 
way  expedited. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  approprUto  agreemenU  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  section  403(d)  and 
404(c)  of  this  tltte. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  11(c)  of  tbe 
Voting  RlgbU  Act  of  1966  shall  apply  to  false 
registration  under  this  title  and  other  fraud- 
ulent acts  and  consplrades  committed  in 
connection  with  this  title. 

"(d)  Whoever  denies  or  attempts  to  deny 
any  person  any  right  secured  by  this  title 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S&.OOO  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"UBFIM ITIONS 

"Sac.  408.  As  used  In  this  tlUe,  the  term— 

"(1)  'SUU'  means  each  of  tbe  United 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Cdumbla: 

"(3)  'election'  means  a  primary  dectlon 
held  for  tbe  purpose  of  nominating  a  candi- 
date Tor  election  to  Federal  office,  or  a  gen- 
eral or  special  election  held  for  dectlng  an 
individual  to  such  ofltce;  and 

"(3)  'Federal  office'  means  tbe  office  of 
Preddent,  Vice  President,  Senator,  Member 
of  the  House  of  RepreasnUtlves,  and  Dele- 
gate to  the  Oongrees.'* 

VoTiMO  RxoKTi  Act  Amzmsksmtb  or  1971 

SXCTZOM  BT  SaCTTOM  Alf  ALTBIS 
SBCLABATKXr 

Section  401.— Gongrsss  dedares  that  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  rlgbU  granted  by  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth  and  twenty-dxth  amend- 
menu  it  Is  necessary  to  adopt  a  30  day  sUnd- 
ard  durational  reddenoy  requirement  for 
Senator  and  ReprsssnUtlve.  to  adopt  a  min- 
imum standard  for  abeentee  registration  and 
abeentee  baUotlng  (or  federal  office  and  to 
abolish  voting  restrictions  which  attempt  to 
discriminate  among  otherwise  eligible  voters 
on  the  bads  of  age,  occupation  or  student 
sUtus. 

xxsmxMCx  BxotTixxMXirrs  fob  voting 
Section  403.— This  section  estabUshee  a  80 
day  sundard  durational  residency  require- 
ment m  connection  with  any  primary  or  any 
election  for  Senator  or  Repreesntatlve. 
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The  bUl  permlU  those  persons  who  move 
from  one  place  to  another  within  a  particu- 
lar sUte  after  the  30  day  limit  to  vote  for 
Senator  at  their  old  residence  In  person  or 
by  abaentee  ballot.  It  also  permiu  persons 
who  move  from  one  place  to  another  ipithin 
a  particular  Congresdonal  district  to  vote  for 
RepreeenUUve  within  that  district  at  their 
old  reddence  In  person  or  by  abaentee. 

This  procedure  Is  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  1970  Voting  Rights 
AmendmenU  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  would  prevent  persons  who  move 
within  a  particular  SUte  or  Congressional 
district  from  being  disenfranchised  by  rea- 
son of  that  move. 

ABSBNTBX  BXGISTBATIOIf 

Section  403.Thls  section  estabUshee  a  sim- 
ple absentee  registration  procedure  to  allow 
anyone  who  Is  temjxirarUy  absent  from  his 
voting  reddence  to  register  by  absentee 
means.  It  requlree  that  sUtes  dlow  persons 
who  are  absent  for  any  reason,  education, 
employment  or  whatever,  to  complete  a  sim- 
ple sUtement  attesting  the  same  Information 
which  would  be  required  for  registration  In 
person  and  to  mall  that  form  to  the  appro- 
priate sUte  or  local  registration  official.  These 
forms  must  be  available  at  poet  offlcee  and 
subsutlons,  draft  boards  and  educationd  In- 
stitutions and  wherever  else  the  sUte  may 
provide. 

The  section  also  provides  that  educational 
institutions  shdl  not  be  required  to  make 
registration  forms  available  for  any  Jiuls- 
dictions  orther  than  thoee  from  which  they 
draw  studenU. 

FlnaUy,  In  order  to  shorten  and  simplify 
the  process  of  registering  and  voting  by 
abeentee,  It  requires  that  a  short  form  to 
apply  for  an  absentee  ballot  be  induded  with 
the  registration  application  which  can  be  re- 
tained and  used  at  tbe  appropriate  time  to 
get  an  abeentee  baUot. 

ABSBNTXX  VOTINO 

Section  404. — ^This  section  requires  that 
anyone  who  Is  phydcdiy  absent  from  his 
voting  residence  for  a  primary  or  election 
for  Senator  or  Representative  be  allowed  to 
vote  by  absentee  ballot  as  long  as  he  ap- 
plies for  it  seven  days  or  more  prior  to  the 
election.  This  provision  Is  similar  to  that 
esUbllshed  for  Preddent  and  Vice  president 
by  the  1970  Act  and  contdns  the  same  time 
period  and  operative  language. 

It  also  prohlbiU  the  Impodtion  of  any 
undue  burden  on  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
such  as  complicated  procedures  dedgned  to 
discourage  persons  from  voting  by  absentee 
and  requires  that  a  dmple  application  for  an 
absentee  bdlot  be  nuule  available  at  post 
offlcee  and  substations,  draft  boards  and  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

PBOHiBrnoN  or  dibcbiionation  basxd  on  acx, 

OOCXTTATION  OB  STUDBMT  STATUS 

Section  406.— This  section  prohlblte  the 
use  of  special  voting  requiremenU  dedgned 
to  circumvent  the  right  to  vote  granted  by 
the  twenty-sixth  amendment.  It  would  pre- 


vent sUtes  from  Imposing  special  restrictions 
on  the  opportunity  to  register  or  vote  soldy 
on  tbe  basis  of  age,  occupation  or  attendance 
at  an  educationd  Institution. 

LESS    BKSTBICnVX    STATB    LAW 

Section  406. — This  section  aUows  states 
and  local  Jxirlsdlctlons  to  adopt  or  retain 
any  less  restrictive  voting  practices  which 
they  may  deem  i4>proprlate.  Tbe  language  is 
Identical  to  the  1970  law. 

ADIONISTXATION   AND   KNVOBCKMKNT 

Section  407. — This  section  tracks  generaUy 
the  enforcement  section  of  the  1970  Act  ded- 
Ing  with  tbe  eighteen  year  old  vote.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  enter 
Into  apprc^rlate  agreements  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing registration  forms  and  applications  for 
absentee  baUote  available  piirsuant  to  Sec- 
tions 403(d)  and  404(c).  Under  the  Act, 
SUtes  have  the  right  and  responslblUty  to 
esUbllsh  the  requldte  i4>pUcation  forms. 
Under  this  section  tbe  Attorney  Oenerd 
would  be  authorized  to  assist  in  mair<ng 
forms  avdlable  as  required  under  the  Act. 
Similarly,  if  one  or  more  sUtes  desired  to 
esublish  uniform  appUcatlons,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  could  provide  asslsUnce  If  so  re- 
quested. 

DKITNrnONS 

Section  408. — This  section  llmlU  the  ap- 
pUcabUlty  of  tbe  blU  to  elecUoos  for  federal 
office. 

Abbbntbb  Rxcistbation  and  Voting  :  Dicbstb 
or  Majob  Pbovisions  or  the  Laws  or  thx 
FiFTT     Statbs     and     thx     Distbict     or 

COLUMBU 

(By  E31zabetb  Tadlosky) 

absentkb  bboxstbation 

Civilian 

AU  but  two  SUtes,  Alaska  and  North  Da- 
koU.  require  dvUlan  voters  to  preregister 
as  a  condition  of  voting.  In  1970,  Alaska  wlU 
dso  require  voters  to  register — (Sees. 
15.07.010  to  16.07.300). 

Of  the  forty-eight  SUtes  which  require 
registration,  nineteen  SUtes  permit  civilian 
voters  generally  to  register  absentee:  Ari- 
zona, CallfomlSL,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesou,  Nebras- 
ka, New  Mexico.  New  York,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin  (If  more  than  60  mUes  from 
home )  and  Wyoming. 

Twenty  SUtes  do  not  permit  civilians  gen- 
eraUy to  register  absentee:  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado (but  may  be  registered  by  member  of 
famUy),  Connecticut,  Delaware,  norlda, 
Oeorgia,  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina.  Vermont,  Virginia  and  Washington. 

Ten  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Colimibia 
permit  certain  clvUlans,  as  those  lU  or 
pbyslcaUy  disabled,  to  register  abaentee  or 
at  home:  Arkansas,  Illinois.  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Idand.  Utah  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


MiUtary  {and  thetr  dependenU  and  Federal 
employee*  overseas) 

Two  SUtes  do  not  require  prereglstratlon 
by  anyone:  Alaaka  and  North  DakoU. 

Nine  SUtes  do  not  require  servicemen  to 
register :  Kansas,  Bflasourl,  New  Jersey,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  Texas.  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin. 

Thirty-eight  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  permit  servicemen  to  register  absen- 
tee: AriBona,  Arkansas.  CdlfomU,  Ccdorado, 
Connecticut.  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Hawaii.  Idaho,  nilnols.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Ken- 
tuclcy.  Louisiana,  Maine.  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mlssladppl. 
Montana.  Nebraslu.  Nevada.  New  Hampabtre. 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  CaroUna,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina.  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton. West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  tbe  Dla- 
tdct  of  Columbia. 

Two  SUtes  do  not  permit  servicemen  1o 
register  absentee:  Alabama  and  Louldana. 

ABBUIiBX   VOTIMO 

Primary  Elections 
CiviUans 

Forty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
permit  abeentee  voting  In  primary  dectlons 
by  ClvUlans:  Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas.  CaU- 
fornla,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  HawaU. 
Idaho.  Illinois.  Tndlsna.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky. Louldana.  Maine,  Majyland,  Michi- 
gan. Minnesou,  Missouri.  Monuna.  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico. 
North  DakoU,  Ohio,  Olclahoma,  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  South  DakoU,  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia.  Washington. 
West  Virginia.  Wlscondn,  Wyoming,  and  tbe 
District  of  Coliuobia. 

Ei^it  SUtes  do  not  permit  dvUlans  to 
vote  abaentee  in  primary  dectlons:  Connec- 
ticut. Massachusette,  Miaslsdppi  (except 
those  in  tranq>orutlon  Industry),  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama  permits  abeentee  voting  in  pri- 
maries by  a  limited  group  of  dvUian  voters. 

Delaware  has  no  direct  primary. 
MiUtarg  (and  their  dependenU  and  Federal 
emploffees  serving  overseas) 

AU  but  the  foUowlng  four  SUtes  permit 
mUltary  personnel  to  vote  abeentee  In  pri- 
mary elections:  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Rhode  Idand;  (Ddaware  has  no 
direct  primary). 

General  Elections 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  aU  biit  tbe 
foUowlng  four  SUtes  permit  absentee  voting 
by  dvUlans  In  generd  dectlons:  Alabama 
(permlU  only  certdn  persons  to  vote  absen- 
tee, e.g.  those  who  are  lU,  away  at  school,  at 
sea).  Miaslsdppi  (but  certain  persons  who 
wlU  be  absent  on  deotlon  day  may  vote 
early) ,  and  South  Carolina. 

AU  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
pomit  abaentee  voting  by  mUltary 
personnd. 


CiviNsRS 


Military-dspsndMts-Fsdcral  Miployses 


Vott 


VottitsMtse 


SIstt 


Rtfittsr 


Primariei 


Gs— tsl  sIscUes 


RsfMsr  abseil  tss 


Prianhei 


Gtosrai  sisctiss 


AlttMfflt  I9SI  Rtcomp.  Cods  of 
1940  ind  1967  Supp.  T.  17. 


No(|2>). Only  Hmw  ponons  liittd 

in  Mit  cotumn.  (Supp. 
164(16)). 


AlMki  Michi*  Stats,  and  1969 
Supp. 


Raastratiofl  not  rsquirad 
until  1970  primary 
(I  IS.07.020)  whan 
rtcMration  it  raqsirsd 


VstdiSiZO.OiOX. 


Only  thoM  cenlinad  to 
boiM  or  iMspital  bacauaa 
of  phyacai  diaability 
(Supp.  1 64(23))- tludant 
svayat  coNata  (Supp. 
|64(a));diiabM 
vttarans  in  vataran 
laciKtiat  (Supp. 
164(16)):  aaMMfl. 
saikia,  daap-aaa  fbkar- 
i(Sapp.l6«(24DX 
10) 


Ho(Supp.|27(l». 


Va«(S«or.  If  64(10,  Vas(S«De.{|64(IC). 
%¥Zm.  64(23)). 


Vas  (I  lS.20.0ld) Ratistiation  not  raqwirad ...  Yes  (t  IS.20.010) Yas  a  1S.20J0I«X 


it  sMv  ba  snSa  by  a 
(H  15.07.040;  ISl07.0SQX 
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CMKms 


MilKary-dtpaiKlMts-Ftdtral  efflployMS 


VottatxMtM 


SMt 


Rtfisi*)' t^MotN 


VottlbSMlM 


Priinarits 


Gamril  (toction 


Rtfisttf 


PriiMrias 


GwenJ  elMtioii 


Arizona  R«v.  Stats.  Aaa.  and 

lS69Saap. 
ArUmas  SUts.  Ann.  1947  1956 

lUp.  Md  1967  Supp. 


CaHfornia  W«st  Qw^ion  Coda 
and  19«»-69  Smip. 


YaiCSupp.  1 16  -10© Yes  (Sopp.  11 16-1101; 

■"  110101) 


Only  Uioaa  unaMa  kacaasa 
of  lllnass  to  appaar  in 
parson  (Conat  Anand. 
No.  51. 1  (.)). 

Yas  (1213:  Sapp.  31X1)).. 


16-11 
Yas  (1 3-1101). 


Yas  (Supp.  16-1101  A.  B). .  Yas  (Supp.  1 16  -108) Yaa  «upp.  U  16-       Yes  (Supp  tl  16- 

v./ii-iini\  D^  .    ^         .        =    .  1101- 16-1101.01)        1101:16-1101.01) 

Yaa(f3-1101) Recistration  not  required       Yei(i  S-UOI)..         Yes«3-1101) 

(Canst  Amend.  No.  51, 

IW) 


Yes  (1 14630). Yas  (1 14620  (Supp. 

ii  14662, 14600)) 


Colorado  Rev.  Stat,  1963  1966- 
1968  Sass.  Laws  ckadied. 


No.  But  elector  known  to 
county  dark  may  refistar 
mambars  al  his  family 
(J  49-4  2) 


Yes.  Application  to  register 
may  be  made  at  same 
time  as  application  for 
absentee  baHot  ({  213) 


Yes  (1 14630) Yas(S«pp.  1 1466ZX 


Yes  (II  69-14-1, 
49-14-2). 


Connacticait  Gan.  Stats.  Ann.  and 

1969  S«  pp. 
Delaware  Coda  Ana.  T.  IS  and 

1968  Supp. 


Ya«a«»-1«-1)- Yas  (I  49-14-1). Yes.  Apolieatlon  t»  n*s«^    Yes  (||  49-14-1 

may  be  made  at  same  49-14-2) 

time  as  application  for 
absentee  balkit  (49- 

No (Supp. §19-16, to 9-20),  No(|9-377)_ V.»(Supp.  |9-135)_ Ye^(si^pp.  J 9-26) No(J9-377) Yas(|H34X 

No(Supp.|1105)_ No  direct  primary Yas  (Supp.  ||  5501,  5503)_.  Yes.  Appltcation  to  refistar    No  diiact  primary       Yaa  (Sudb.  1 5S011 

may  be  mada  at  same  »    "- .        /. 

time  as  application  for 
absentee  balkrt.  (Supp. 

DisUj.^of^C.I»mbl.  code  1967  ed.  "• -P.  pJ^HyJ^J-,     Yes(,l-1109)_ ^^^X'^^^-      -  V*(|1-1109X 

Primary  and  General 
election.  (Armed  Forces 
Voting  Information  1964- 

Yaa  (Supp.  1 101.62). Yaa  (Supp.  1 101.62) Yea.  Appli«Stion  to  Register    Yea(Supp. 

may  be  made  at  same  {lOl.niX 

lime  as  application  for 


Florida  Slalt.  Ana.  and  1969  Supp. 


No,  except  Federal  em- 
ployoaa  oubida  U.S.  can 
ragialtr  by  mail.  (Supp. 
§197.041,97.064)1 


"lOl 


1). 


Gaorgia  Coda  Aon.  and  1968  Supp.  Ho.  aacapl  Fadaral  aa- 

plo^reea  outride  U.S.  can 
refistar  by  maN.  A  rab- 
Inn  may  appiv  tor  appli- 
catioa  care  (Supp. 

HawaR  Rav. Siats.,19n ad Y«(lll-5 


abaanlaa  ballot  (Supp. 

Yaa  (Supp.  §34-1401) Yaa  (Supp.  §  34-1401) Y  "rr2ub"^\pp|y 

for  a  military  ragistra- 
bon  card.  (Supp. 
§§  34-609, 3^19X 


Yaa  (Su, 


1). 


Yea  (Supp. 
i34-U01X 


J"5fif??SV >5.»,'*-^;;:; Y«(§I1M;  14^) Yas< 


id-HiCoda-K.  .967S.PP.:.::::  Y..a«:Si5)::::::::::::  Y^^nite:-:::::  ^S^iUf^oi):::::::::::  ^Sf'ii^^l^     \V(\ 

time  as  voting  absentee 
ballot  by  oompUting  the 
regi^ration  and  voting 
certificate  on  tlie  back  of 
balkit  envelope.  ({34 
815) 
'**»rj*«»P*^^*"^^«>"»  Vas(Supo.§l»-l) Yts  (Supp.  §19-1) Not  raq'nirwl  (§20-1) Yaa  (§§20  2,20-3).. 


14-13) Yas  (§14-2). 

(34-1128) Yes  (1 34-1128). 


IKoeU  Smitb-Hord  Ana.  Stats. 

1965  ed.  Ckap.  46.  and  1969 

Supp. 
Indiana' Burns  SUts.  Ann  1969 

Rep.  and  1969  Supp. 


Yes  (Supp.  §§  29-3406: 
29-3409X 


Yes  (Supp.  (i  29-4901. 
29-4002,29-4903)1 


Yes(Supp.|§  24-4901, 
24-4902, 24-4903). 


Yes.  Application  to  register    Yes  (Supp.  §  29- 


may  be  made  at  same 
time  as  application  for 
absentee  ballot  (Supp. 

Iowa  Coda  A«t  and  1969  Supp...  Yas  (§§53.28) Yas  (Supp.  §  53.1) Y«  (Supp.  §  53L1). Yal.^ii^o^  of  affidavit 

on  absentee  balk)t  con- 
stitutes rmristratjon 

Yas  (Supp.  I  25-2309) Yea(Supp.  §  2!>.1119) Yas  (Supp.  §  25-1119) Re«^%on  nirt^uirad 

(I  25-1215). 


4903). 


Ym(§§20-2.20  3) 


Y^Supp.§2!^ 


Yes  (Supp.  §  53.39)..  Yes  (Supp.  §  53.39). 


Kansas  Stats.  Ann.  1964  ad.  and 

1968  Supp. 
KMrtKfcjr,  BaUwiaa  K.R.S.  and 

1968  Cum.  Issue. 
LouisiaM,  Rev.  Stat  1950  and 

1969  Rav.,  T.  IL 

Maine.  Rev.  Stab.  Ana.  1964  and 
1968-69  Supp.  Title  21. 

Manrtand,  Anit  Coda  Art  33  aad 
1968  Supp. 


MassadHMds  G«L  L  Aml  and 
1969  Supp. 


MidMBa  Compi  L  Ami.  aad 
MiaMMta^ls.  Awl  and  1969 


Yes  (Supp.  §125- 


No(§12U45) Yas(Supp.§  126.140) Yaa  (Supp.  §  126.140) Y«(Supp.  §126.145) Y«(Sii»  § 


1122, 25.1220). 


1220) 


Yas  (Supp.  §§  25- 
1122, 25-IJ2O). 
Yes  (Supp. 


.%) 


•••«33)- Vas(§1071)., YaadlOTl). Yes (§233) (Amend  1968)..  Yel(fio7lJ: Y«(fl071^ 

No.  eieapt  special  provi- 
sions for  disablad 


(H  72;  102). 
No  (Supp.  §  3-6);  except 
physically  disablad 
(Supp.§3-7X 


Yas(§§l-14  2;1251) Y« (H 1-1. 2;  1251) Yes(§1302) Y«(|§  1-2;  1307)...  Yes (§§  1-2;  1307). 

Yes  (Supp.  §§  21-1;  27-3) 


Yas  (Supp.  §§  27-1 ;  27-3). .  Yes.  Registration  is  auto- 
matic when  the  ex- 
ecuted oath  on  absentee 
ballot  envelope  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervison  of  Elac- 

No  (Supp.  dl.  54  §  86) Yaa  (ch.  54  Suppu  §  86).„ . .  Yes.  Regisiered  automati. 

calty  when  applicatton 
for  absantat  baflot  ra- 
caivad.  (Supp.  §  103D). 


Yai  (Supp.  §§27-1; 
27-5X 


Yas  (Supp.  §§27-1; 
27-5X 


No(SupD.ch.54 


Yas  (ch.  54  Supp. 
§§86.  103B-1&X 


Yas  (§  168.756) Yes  (§  168.758). 


SMp. 

ICtsissipp)  Coda  irf  1942  and 
1968  Supp. 


Hissoart  Varaon's  An*.  Stats. 
(1966  Bair.)am<  1968-69  Supp. 


No.  aaeapt  for  physically 
disaWad  paisan.  (ck.  51 
Supp.§§42.42A,42BX 

Yaa(§t6U0«). Yas(§  16175©. Vaa(§  168.75© Y^ttTsS)*. 

Yas(§20L2©. Yas (§ 207.02). Yaa (§ 207.0©. Y«s(§207.W) Ya»(§207.19) Yas(§207.19X 

Yas  (§  3196.01X 

'  may  vote  aartv.         balon  •  anwal  ^^liM 
(Supp.  §3203-1 IX 


No(Supp.  §321© N«.aicapl  those  employed 

in  traaaportation  sarvica 


nmvote  early.  (Supp. 


Montana  Rev.  Cades  aad  1969 
Supp. 


No(§§  116.040,117.300, 
1 1L260)  except  for  phys- 
ically handicappad. 
"      .  §  11045) 


-IIX 
|(§11Z010X. 


Na   CarUin  persons  who    Yas.  Registration  must  be    Yes  (§  3196-01) 
will  be  absent  on  elac-          effected  four  months 
^on  day  may  vote  aarty.        before  g  enwel  elactian 
.  §3203-1 IX                to  vote  in  primary  and 
general  nlaction. 
Yaa (§112.010).. Registration  not  required.      Yaa(§  112.300) Yas(§ni3aox 


(Supp. 

No.  if  infirm  may  ba'regis- 
tered  at  home.  (Supp. 

"  rt'im***'  ^*^  '**'  "*'**^   ***  <M  »^1 ;  32-824).. 


Yes  (Supp.  23-3701) Yea  (Supp.  §  23-3701) Yas  (Supp.  §  23-3719) Yas(Supp.  §  23-        Yaa(Supp  §23- 

3706X  3706X 

Yaa  (§§  32-803. 32-8»)....  Yaa(§32-820) Yes.  May  renter  when         Yas(§32-«)3) Yas(§32-803X 


thev  vote  by  abaantea 


Nmr8daRav.StatLT.24. 


Nm  HimpiMti  Rav.  Slati.  Aaa. 
SU67S«ppL 

INjrJmijfNJ.  Stat*.  Aaa.* 
M68  6iSapp. 


Yas(§293.313) Yas  (§  293.313X 


Hot  (§§32-221 ;  32- 

N«(§293J17> Yaa(§293Jl© YaaO»3JU) Y^tvhen  apply,n|  for 

ballot  a§»3.320: 

Na(§§S5:llHS:M). NaOMn). VaaaOO:!) Ya^^tie  whmi  appl^     No(§IOa). V..(|60:IX 

catioa  for  abaantaa  ballot 
is  accaplad  taf  alaction 

"ItSESfliliS?''^       ^"0»*J:»S«PP.  Y«agupfc§§1947-a.  RofistratieoaalrMyirmL      Yaa(S«pB.I§  1937-    Yti(S«pft§§  1937- 

dMMgnmis.  §lJ37-19X  1937-i).  (Supp.  §  1637-3^.  l,\»Sl-^  ri93>^3" 
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Civilians 


Miritary-dapandants-FadersI  ampleyaas 


Volaabsantaa 


Vote 


SUta 


Register  absentee 


Primaries 


General  alaction 


Register  abawtea 


Primariaa 


Ganaral  alactiea 


New  Mexico  SUts.  1953  and  1969     Yw^Suy.  §§  3-4-5 ; 


New  York  McKlnney's  Election 
Law  1964  Rev.  and  1968-69 
Supp. 

North  Carolina  Gan.  Stats,  and 
1969  Supp. 


Yes(|153-a,&Supp. 
§ 153-aX 


No(Supp.  {1163-65;  163- 


Yes(Supp.{ 3-6-2  Fas 
anModedl969X 


No  (§  117).. 


\srmi: 


Registration  not  required. 

6upp.  §  16-04-26X 
No  (Supp.  §3503.11) 


North  Dakota  Century  Code  and 

1969  Supp. 
Ohio  Page's  Ohio  Rev.  Code  and 

1968Supp. 
Oklahoma  SUts.  Ann.  T.  26  and 

1968-69  Supp. 
Oregon  Rev.  Stats Yes  (§247.111) 


Yes(SHPp.  §  3-6-© Yes,  automatic  when  appli- 
cation for  absantaa 
ballot  is  accaptad  (Supp. 
§§  3-6^T3-6-6X 

-s....  Yaa(|117) Yes,  automatic  when  appli- 
cation for  absentee  bal- 
lot accepted  by  election 
oflicial.  (§  305). 

No  (Supp.  §  163-226) Yes  (Supp.  §  163-226) Yes.  automatic  when  appli- 
cation for  absentee  bal- 
lot accepted  by  election 
official.  (Supp.  §  163- 
245X 

Yes  (Supp.  §  16-18-01) Yas  (Supp.  §  16-16-01)....  Registration  not  required.. 

Yes  (Supp.  §  3509.01) Yes  (Supp.  §  3509.02) Registration  not  required. 


No  (Supp.  §§93.7-103.5)..  Yas  (Supp.  §  326) Yai(§326). 


(Supp.  §  3511.0©. 
RMiatra" 


Pennsylvania  Purdon's  Pa. 
Stats.  Ann.  and  1969  Supp. 
Title  25. 


Rhode  Island  Gan.  L  and  1967 
Supp. 


South  Carolina  Code  1962  and 
1968  Supp. 

South  DakoU  Comp.  Laws  1967, 
T.  12  and  1969  Supp. 


No.  except  persons  with 
physical  disability.  Bed- 
ridden veterans  not 
required  to  refister. 
(Supp.  §951-18.2). 

No,  except  lor  shut-ins 
(tiecause  of  age,  dis- 
ability, illness)  (Supp. 
§  17-9-lOX 


No^^^.^5§23^; 
Yes  (Supp.  §  12-4-7). 


ttration  not  required. 
(Supp.  §345.1). 

Yas  (§253.01© Yas  (§253.01© Yes,  not  r«|uired  in 

advance.  Is  aatomatic 
wben  the  executed  oath 
on  the  absentee  bslkit 
return  has  baen  accaptad 
by  eiectMn  officials. 
(§253.60©. 

Yes  (Supp.  §3146.1) Yes  (Supp.  §  3146.1) Yes  (Supp.  §951-18.1).... 


Yes.  U.S.  Repre- 
sanUtivas  but  net 
State,  County  or 
tocal  official  (§3- 
6-2). 

No  (Supp.  §30©... 


Yes(Supp.§163- 


Y8s(Supp.  §  16-18- 

Y*sSupp.§3Sll. 

OlY 
Yas  (Supp.  §345.1).. 


Y*sO3-14-20X 

Yes  (Supp.  §303X 

Yes  (Supp.  §163- 
24SX 


Yes(Sapp.§  16-18- 

11> 
Yes  &upp.  §3511. 

01). 
Yes(§345.1X 


Yes  (§253.51© Yes  (§  253.51©. 


Yas  (Supp.  §  3146.1).  Yas  (Supp.  §  314UX 


No  (Supp.  1 17-20-1) Ya((Sttpp.  1 17-20-©. 


No(Supp.  §23-44© No,  except  sfaidaab  away 

at  school  (Supp. 
§§23-Ul:2i442X 

Yas(§  12-19-1) Yes  (§  12-19-1) 


Registration  not  raquirad. 
(Supp.  §17-21-2;  In- 
dependents sea  Supp. 
§  1/-9-11  -  for  mamban 
of  Peace  Corps  it» 
Supp.  i  17-9-25). 

Yes  (Supp.  §23-444) 


Yes  (Supp.  §2-30©. 


Tennessee  Code  Ann.  and  1968 

Supp. 
Texas  Vernon's  Texas   Election    Yes  (Supp.  Art  5.02) 

Code  and  1968-69  Supp. 
UUh  Code  Ann.  1953  and  19G9  Re-    No.  except  it  physical.y  dis- 

placamant  abled.  (§  20-2-7X 


Yes(^D.  §§2-1601; 


Yes  (Supp.  §2-160©. 

Yes  (Supp.  Art  5.05) Yas(SHpp.  Art  5.b5). 

Yes(§20-6-l) Yas(§20-6-l) 


Yes.  may  apply  at  sanie 
time  as  apply  for 
absentee  ballot 
({  12-19-lMi 

Yes  (Supp.  §2-1704)... 


Vermont  SUta.  Ann.  and  1969     No  (§6©. 
Supr.  T.  17. 


Virginia  Code  1950;  1969  ed No(§ 24-67). 


Yes(§|  121. 126) Yas(|Ul> 


Nor  raquirad  (Sapp.  Art 

5.05  sub  2aX 
Yes,  automatic  when  the 
axacuted  affidavit  on  the 
back  of  the  absantaa  bal- 
lot envelapa  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  election  ot- 
cials.  (§20-17-8) 
.  Yes,  may  execute  Free- 
man's Oath  and  Oath  of 
Atlegianoe  at  the  thne  the 
affidavit  oa  the  back  of 
the  ballot  anvelopa  is  ax- 


No  (Supp. 
§  17-21-40X 


Yas  (Supp. 
§23-4«.8X 

Yes  §§  (12-19-15: 
12-19-16X 


^1»X 
Yes  (Sapp.  5.05  I 

2aX 
Yes  (§20-17-©- 


Yes 


imt 


-4©. 


Yas 


?§:tfex 


Yes  (§1 12-19-15; 
12-19-16X 


*li^»). 
Yas(Supp.  Art  5.05 

«ib2aX 
Yes  (Supp.   §20- 

17-7X 


Yas(§U7) Vu(|147X 


Washington  Rev.  Code  Ann.  and 
1968  Supp. 


No  (§29.07.060). 


Yes  (§  24-319) Yes  (§  24-319)... 

Yes  a  29  J(.010) Yas  U  29.36.01©. 


.  Registration  not  raquirad. 

(Supp.  §  24-231X 
Yes.  by  signing  affidavit 
on  preaddressad  balM 
return  envelope. 


West  Virginia  Code  1961  and  1969    Yes  (§  3-2-23X 

Sess.  Laws. 
Wisconsin  SUts.  Ann.  and  1969 
Supp. 


Wyoming  Stats.  1957  and  1969 
Supp. 


Yes,  If  more  than  50  miles 
from  residence  or  iU. 
(§6.30X 

Yes  (Supp.  §  22-15© 


Yes  (Supp.  §  3-3-© Yts  (Sapp.  |  3-J-©. 

Yes(Supp.  §6.85) Ya*(Supp.  §6.85).. 


Yes  (Supp.  §  22-118.12©. .  Yes  (Supp.  §  22-118.122). 


(§{  29.39.110. 29J9.14©. 
Yes  (§3-3-1) , 

Registration  not  required. 
Q6.22X 

Yes.  On  receipt  of  executed 
ballot  election  oflicial 
WW  regisUr  if  qu«fied 
from  information  in  afll- 
davit  on  back  of  ballot 
envelope.  (Sapp.  It  22- 
II8.I36. 22-118.132). 


Yes0  24-345J©.. 
Yes(§29J9.09©... 

Yas(§3-M) 

Yes(Supp.§6.>S). 


.  Yes(§24-34SJ!X 
Yesa29-39.090X 

Yas(§3-3-lX 
.  Yas  (Sapp.  §  6JSX 


Yas  (Supp.  §  22- 
UilQX 


Yes 


?1% 


§22- 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2351.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
biological  products  and  dnigs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

CmSATINO    A   IXDmAL    KXDICAX,   EVALUATIONS 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  for  the  present  state  of  new  drug 
evaluation  in  this  Nation,  as  currently 
practiced  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  well  known  to  Members  of 
this  body.  As  an  outgrowth  of  my  inter- 
est in  the  plight  of  the  experimental 


drug  dimethyl  sulfoxide — ^DMSO — I 
have  come  to  the  determination  that 
nothing  outside  a  total  reorganization 
of  our  methods  for  evaluating  potential 
medicines  can  effectively  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  its  best  interest. 

DM80  is  a  simide  organic  chemlc6d 
developed  from  llgnln.  the  cement  sub- 
stance of  trees,  and  having  the  ability  to 
penetrate  human  tissues.  Its  medical  ap- 
plications ^rang  from  collaboration  in 
the  early  1960's — when  It  was  hadled  pub- 
licly as  the  "New  Wonder  Drug" — be- 
tween Robert  Hersehler  of  the  Crown 
Zellerbou^  Corp.,  in  Oregon,  and  Dr. 
Stanley  Jacob  who  was  woridxig  out  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Jaicob  has  said : 


Uks  •ntlbiotlos  and  oorUaone.  D1I80  cuts 
acroM  rllaeaiw  Unas.  Tb«  prlndpl*  of  DMSO 
U  that  It  provides  a  relatively  easy  method 
of  using  the  skin  for  an  avenue  for  curing 
1U>  affecting  the  t>ody  generally.  DB6SO  Is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  wUl  Influence  a  dUsan 
process  elsewhere  In  the  t>ody  .  .  .  OICBO  Is 
available  as  a  prasorlptlon  drug  In  many 
other  countries.  My  own  research  and  the 
sdentlflo  literature,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  laoo  puhUoaUons.  show  OMSO  to  b* 
effective  and  safe  traatmamt  tor  many  dl«- 
eaaas  for  which  there  Is  no  other  known 
treatment.  It  also  poasaasas  ^Mcial  potential 
In  the  treatment  of  dlaaaaaa  aa  asrtous  as 
heart  attacks  and  oanosr. 

Deqiite  the  evidmce  ot  safety  and  ^B- 
cacy  of  this  agent,  the  FDA  has  kept  this 
drug  in  an  investtgatioQal  stage  for  al- 
most a  decade,  at  one  point  even  ban- 
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ning  It  entirely.  Finally,  last  summer, 
UhdSO  was  approved  for  use  on  horses. 
This  was  the  first  positive  action  to  mar- 
ket the  drug  taken  by  the  Food  and  Dnig 
Administration  on  DliiSO. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
hundreds  of  letters  from  Oregonians  and 
people  across  the  Nation  appealing  to  me 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  work  to  get 
DMSO  available  to  people  as  a  prescrip- 
tion drug.  Many  describe  first  hand  en- 
counters with  DMSO  and  seemingly  mi- 
raculous relief  from  various  disorders. 
Earlier  in  this  Congress,  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  have  the  question  of  DMSO 
for  human  use  placed  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Subsequently, 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
minlstraticm.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  an- 
nounced that  this  action  would  be  taken. 
Commissioner  Edwards'  aimouncement 
was  made  during  the  hearings  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  May  21  of  this  year. 
Reaction  across  the  country,  in  the  press 
and  In  the  mail  I  have  received,  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable  and  volimil- 
nous. 

The  FDA  action  was  precedented  by 
the  earlier  request  made  by  FDA  in  1966 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
evaluate  for  safety  and  efficacy  all  drugs 
approved  prior  to  1962  and  still  on  the 
market.  This  was  done  because  the  FDA 
was  already  too  overburdened  to  under- 
take the  Job  Itself. 

My  investigation  into  the  single  case 
of  DMSO  led  me  to  find  that  it  is  not 
alone.  I  discovered  many  more  cases 
where  the  FDA's  procedural  maze  and 
purported  lack  of  scientific  competence, 
along  with  a  striking  political  sensitivity 
and  self-protectiveness  have  led  to  great 
Inequities  in  the  evaluation  of  drugs. 
Such  crtlclsms  are  made  In  literally  hun- 
dreds of  articles  tliat  have  appeared  in 
the  last  few  years  in  medical  trade  pa- 
pers, scientific  magazines  and  publica- 
tions of  general  Interest.  Eminent  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
pharmacology  have  called  for  FDA  re- 
form. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  number  of  cases 
that  have  come  to  my  attention,  that 
simple  Internal  reform  is  not  enough  to 
alleviate  the  inadequacies  of  the  over- 
bxirdened  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
Sblentlfic  Judgments  must  be  made  by 
people  of  high  scientific  competence  and 
In  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  thought- 
ful and  earnest  consideration. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Federal  Medical  Evalua- 
tions Board  to  carry  out  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  drugs  and  biological 
products. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to— 

Prtn^de  for  a  maximum  of  profession- 
al cMnpetence  and  swift,  thorough  review 
in  the  evaluation  of  biological  products 
and  drugs,  so  that  the  highest  standards 
of  protection  for  the  public  are  main- 
tained, yet  so  the  medical  products  which 
have  shown  proven  efficacy  and  safety 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
without  undue  delay; 

Centralise  and  upgrade  the  evaluation 
of  medical  iMroducts,  and  to  cut  down  the 
expense  of  oveilapplng  jmlsdletlons  and 
duplicative  efforts  in  this  fidd; 


Assure  medical  products  of  a  fair,  swift, 
and  highly  professional  evaluation  in 
terms  relevant  to  protection  of  the 
public: 

Provide  for  an  Independent  appeals 
mechanism  In  cases  where  there  may  be 
an  honest  dispute  over  the  safety  or  effi- 
cacy of  a  medical  product  or  a  decision  of 
the  Board;  and 

Separate  evaluation,  primarily  a  pro- 
fessional scientific  and  cLnical  Judgment 
from  enforcement  powers  in  the  regula- 
tion of  medical  products. 

The  bill  provides  for — 

The  establishment  of  a  15-member 
Federal  Medical  Evaluations  Board,  to  be 
composed  of  highly  qualified  eminent 
scientists,  physicians,  and  clinical  re- 
searchers to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  to  en- 
compass evaluation  of  medical  products, 
including  drugs  and  antibiotics,  and  reg- 
ulatory authority  over  the  same; 

The  appointment  by  the  Board  of  an 
executive  director  and  a  highly  com- 
petent medical  staff  to  aid  the  Board  in 
its  evaluations; 

The  use  by  the  Board  of  advisory 
panels  to  be  called  in  cases  where  the 
Board  may  deem  more  professional  ex- 
pertise is  necessary  to  making  evalua- 
tive Judgment; 

The  mandatory  establishment  by  the 
Board  of  ad  hoc  Independent  advisory 
appeals  panels  in  cases  where  there  may 
be  a  disagreement  over  the  decision  or 
judgment  of  the  Board;  and 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  primary  concern 
of  mine  that  the  functions  of  Judge  and 
prosecutor  relating  to  new  drugs  have 
been  consolidated  in  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
bill  and  ask  that  the  full  text  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows: 

8.  2361 

A  bUl  to  Mtobllab  the  FMerai  Medical  Kvalu- 
atlons  Board  to  carry  out  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  biological  products  and 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Jtepreaentatives    of    the    United    Statea    of 

America  in  Congreu  aaaembled, 

FZSCBAL    MXDICAL    EVALTTATTONB    BOAU> 
ESTABLISH  MINT 

Sbc.  foi.  There  Is  established  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  the 
Federal  Medical  Evaluations  Board  (referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  "Board") . 


Sxc.  103.  (a)  The  Board  shaU  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected  from  persons  in  private  Ufe  wtio  be- 
caiise  of  their  experience,  position,  or  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  general  mcdioal  practice, 
cUnlcal  research,  or  the  relevant  basic  sci- 
ences are  eminently  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Board.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  a  balazMwd  repreeentation  of 
such  fields  on  the  Board.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  members  of  the  Board  shall  b« 
appointed  for  terms  of  three  yean. 

(2)  Of  the  members  tint  appotntod — 


(A)  five  shaU  be  i^polnted  for  terms  at 
one  year, 

(B)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  and 

(C)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  anxtfnted  shall  be  appointed  only 
tot  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
untU  his  successor  has  taken  ofllce. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  have  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  who  shaU  l>e  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  from  among  their 
number  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Except  for 
the  first  two  chairmen  of  the  Board,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  l>e  selected  from 
members  of  the  Board  who  will  have  served 
for  at  least  two  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  before  assuming  the  office  of  Chair- 
man. Except  for  the  first  two  vice  chairmen 
of  the  Board,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  selected  from  members  of  the  Board 
who  will  have  served  at  least  one  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  before  assuming  the 
office  of  Vice  Chairman.  The  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  during 
the  period  of  their  service  In  such  positions, 
be  full-time  officers  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman  a-'d 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  section  6314  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Each  other  member 
at  the  Board  shaU  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
•200  for  each  day  such  member  is  engaged 
upon  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem 
allowance,  in  accordance  with  section  6703 
(b)  of  title  6  at  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  monthly  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Cbalrman  shall  direct.  Seven  members  of  the 
Board  ShaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  fimctions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Board. 

EXXCimVX    DIBXCTOK    AKD    STAIT    OP    THE    BOAEO 

Sxc.  103.  (a)(1)  The  Board  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic  pay 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 

(2)  The  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Execu- 
tive Director  such  of  its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  (other  than  those  relating  to  the 
making,  amending,  or  repealing  of  regula- 
tions) as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the 
Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
basic  pay  of  cuch  additional  personnel  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Board. 

TEAirama  to  boabd 

Sec.  10*.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Board  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duUes  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — 

(1)  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  regula- 
Uons  under  (A)  section  361(d)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (B)  sections  606. 607,  610. 
and  511  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  (C)  section  701  of  such  Act 
(but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Board  by  this 
section),  and  (D)  subsectloos  (I)  and  (n) 
of  section  612  of  such  Act;  and 

(2)  under  sections  601,  602,  603,  606,  608. 
and  707  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drag,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  under  those  subsections 
of  section  612  of  such  Act  not  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  authorisa- 
tions,  allocattons,  and  other  funds,  which 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tba  Budgai 
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determines  (1)  were  employed,  held,  used, 
or  available  or  to  be  made  avaUable  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  transferred  by  this  section,  or  (2) 
arose  from  such  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties, shall  be  transferred  to  the  Board. 

ADVI80KT    BTALUATIOK    FAKZLS 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Board  may,  from  time  to 
time,  establish  advisory  evaluation  panels  to 
advise  it  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  any 
of  its  functions,  powers,  and  duties  (other 
than  those  with  reepect  to  which  an  advisory 
appeals  panel  is  established  under  section 
106) .  Members  of  a  panel  shall  be  drawn  from 
persons  specially  qualified  In  the  subject 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  panel  and  shaU 
be  of  adequately  diversified  professional 
background. 

(b)  The  size  of  any  panel  shall  be  deter- 
mine! by  the  Board,  except  that  there  shall 
be  no  fewer  than  three  members  and  no 
more  than  ten  members.  Members  of  a  panel 
shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices a  reasonable  per  diem,  which  the  Board 
shall  by  regiilatlon  prescribe,  for  time  actu- 
ally spent  in  the  work  of  the  panel,  emd  shall 
in  addition  be  reimbursed  for  their  neces- 
sary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  while 
80  serving  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence. The  members  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  wp- 
polntment  and  compensation  of  employeee 
of  the  United  States.  The  Board  shall  fur- 
nish each  panel  with  adequate  clerical  and 
other  assistance,  and  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  each 
panel. 

ADVISOET  APPEALS  PANELS 

SEC.  106.  (a)  The  Board  shall,  upcm  request 
of  any  applicant  imder  section  606  or  612  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
establish  an  advisory  appeals  panel  to  re- 
view and  advise  the  Board  with  respect  to 
any  order  of  the  Board  refusing,  withdrawing, 
or  suspending  ai^rovai  of  the  application 
of  such  applicant  tiled  under  such  section 
606  or  612.  An  advisory  appeals  panel  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  shall  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  review 
the  applicable  order  and  application  and 
any  other  materials  and  information  the 
panel  considers  relevant  to  its  inquiry  and 
shall  report  to  the  Board  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  time  and  manner  in  which  a 
request  for  the  establishment  of  a  panel 
shall  be  made.  The  Board  shall  also  pre- 
scribe regulations  requiring  that  an  appU- 
cant  for  an  advisory  appeals  panel  shall  pay 
(either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment) one-half  of  the  costs  to  the  Board  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  an  ad- 
visory appeals  panel. 

(c)  Members  of  an  advisory  apt>eals  panel 
shall  be  drawn  from  persons  specially  qiiali- 
fied  in  the  subject  matter  to  be  referred  to 
the  panel  and  shall  be  of  adequately  diversi- 
fied professional  background.  No  person  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  evalxia- 
tions  panel  which  considered  the  application 
to  be  reviewed  by  an  advisory  appeals  panel 
may  serve  on  such  advisory  appeals  panel. 

(d)  The  size  of  any  panel  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  except  that  there  shall 
be  no  fewer  than  three  members  and  no 
more  than  ten  members.  Members  cf  a  panel 
shall  receive  aa  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices a  reasonable  per  diem,  which  the  Board 
shaU  by  regulation  prescribe,  for  time  actually 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  panel,  and  shall  in 
addition  be  reimbursed  for  their  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 
The  members  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
United  States.  The  Board  shall  furnish  each 
panel  with  adeqviate  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ance. 


■amras  raonsioin 
Sec.  107.   (a)    All  orders,  determlnaitloiis, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certi- 
ficates, licenses,  and  privUeges — 

(1)  which  have  been  isstied,  made,  granted, 
or  aUowed  to  become  effecttve  (A)  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In 
the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or  functions 
which  are  transferred  under  this  title,  or  (B) 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  upon 
review  of  such  action  by  the  Secretary,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title, 

shall  continue  in  elfect  according  to  their 
terms  untU  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Board 
(but  only  in  the  exercise  of  any  function, 
power,  or  duty  transferred  to  and  vested  in 
It  by  section  104  of  this  title)  by  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation 
of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  which  are  pending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  before 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  which  relate  to  functions,  pow- 
ers, or  duties  transferred  by  this  title;  but 
such  proceedings  shall  be  continued  before 
the  Board. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided   in  paragraph 

(2)— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  and, 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this 
title  had  not  been  enacted.  No  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  in  his  official  capacity  as  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  No  cause  of  action  by  or 
against  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  by  or  against  any  oflloers  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Kducatlon,  and 
Welfare  In  Ills  official  capacity  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  Board,  as  may 
be  appropriate,  and,  in  any  litigation  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own 
motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
Miu  title,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  any  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  his  of- 
ficial ci^tacity.  Is  a  party  to  a  suit  which 
relates  to  a  function,  power,  or  duty  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  then  such  suit  shaU  be 
continued  by  the  Board  (but  only  in  the 
exercise  of  any  function,  power,  or  duty 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  it  by  «ection  104 
of  thlstiUe). 

(d)  With  reepect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  section  1(M  of  this 
title  and  exercised  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Utle.  reference  in  any  other 
Federal  law  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  connection  with  a 
fimctlon,  power,  or  duty  transferred  by  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  Board. 

EFFECnVB  DATE 

Sec.  loe.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  aa.  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  104  through  107  shall  take 
effect  ninety  days  after  the  members  of  the 
Board  first  appointed  take  office  or  on  such 
prior  date  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 


By  Mr.  Hattuld  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AiXBM,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Aitdkk- 
soN,  Mr.  BAKm,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr. 
BiALL,  Mr.  Bxujiox,  Mr.  Bnr- 


MXTT,  Mr.  BiBLK.  Mr.  Booos.  Mr. 
Bkookx.  Iidr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Bui- 
dick,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
CooPKt,    Mr.    Ckahstoh,    Mr. 
CnsTis,  Mr.  Dolb.  Mr.  DoMZ- 
mcK.  Mr.  ?AinaH,  Mr.  Pohg,  Mr. 
GOLDWATKR.    Mr.    Oravkl.    Mt. 
Oumx,  Mr.  Oukitky,  Mr.  Haw- 
sen,    Mr.    Hartkc,    Mr.    Hol- 
UNGS,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Huches, 
Mr.  HuKPHKCT,  Mr.  Javrs,  Mr. 
JoROAif  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McClkl- 
LAH,   Mr.   Mansfield,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  Mn.LER,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Psakson. 
Mr.   Pkhct,   Mr.    Prouty,    Mr. 
ScHWKiKXE.    Mr.    Scott,     Mr. 
Sparkman.    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr. 
Symington,    Mr.    Tovnot.    Mr. 
TuNNET,  Mr.  Weickbr,  Mr.  Wzl- 
liams,  and  Mr.  Touiro) : 
S.J.  Res.  142.  A  Joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  a  permanent  me- 
morial to  Herbert  Clark  Hoover.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  Joint  resolution 
establishing  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  a  permanent 
memoritd  to  Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 

On  August  10,  1974,  our  coimtry  wlU 
mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  its  31st  President,  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover.  More  than  any  other  American 
leader  of  this  centxiry,  President  Hoover 
exemplifies  for  us  a  humanitarian  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  people  not  only 
in  our  Nation  but  throughout  the  world. 
The  religious  convictions  of  President 
Hoover  and  a  request  from  President 
Wilson  caused  him  to  relinqtilsh  a  suc- 
cessful, worldwide  business  career  to  de- 
vote his  tireless  energies  before,  during, 
and  after  World  War  I  to  easing  through 
European  relief  activities  the  suffering 
weighed  upon  million  of  victims  of  that 
conflict. 

President  Hoover  continued  his  efforts 
in  the  domestic  sphere  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Presidents  Harding  and 
Coolidge,  and  committed  those  convic- 
tions to  the  improvement  of  conditions  In 
the  fidds  of  child  labor  and  ctdlective 
bargaining. 

President  Hoover  began  this  modem 
success  story  as  an  orphaned  boy  in  West 
Branch,  lowa,  was  raised  by  relatives  in 
Newberg,  Oreg.,  and  worked  his  way 
through  high  school  In  Salem,  Oreg.,  as 
well  as  through  Stanford  University  in 
California. 

Turned  from  office  by  worldwide  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  no  man  could 
control.  President  Hoover  offered  us  not 
bitterness  but  continued  service  to  shape 
our  Nation  and  the  world  into  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Among  those  contributions  he  gave  us 
were  reform  proposals  written  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  increasing  governmental 
efficiency  and  accountability,  Including 
the  first  all-encompassing  general  re- 
organization plan  for  National  Oovem- 
ment which  continues  to  benefit  us  today. 
Through  his  efforts  to  make  the  organ- 
ization of  Government  responsive  to  the 
people  it  is  built  to  serve.  President 
Hoover's  name  has  become  synonomous 
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with  modem  manacement  practices  both 
In  Kovenunent  and  in  bastness. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  his  life 
President  Hoover  sought  only  a  chance  to 
serve  his  fellow  man,  and  was  granted  a 
life  and  a  career  u  a  Presidential  coun- 
selor and  advlMr  for  which  aU  Americans 
can  be  thankful.  He  has  truly  earned  a 
special  niche  in  oiu:  history  as  a  man  of 
achievement  and  compassion,  deserving 
the  reelect  of  his  fellowmen. 


July  27,  1971 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPSONSORS  OP 
BILL8  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Fahhiw.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra).  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BKiwrrr) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  1659,  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  strengthen  and  reform  certain 
provlsloiis  thereof. 

8.  i>ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaci*tow,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moh- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  coq^onsor  of  8. 
1960,  a  bin  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Federal  lnc<Mne  tax  for  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes  or  an  equivalent 
portion  of  rent  paid  on  their  residences 
by  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65. 

S.    1986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 

Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikouyx)  ,' 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr! 
Oravil)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1986.  the  National  Oceanic  Act  of 
1971. 

8.    1991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mamstixlo,  the 
Soiator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gmffim) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1991,  a 
bill  to  assist  in  meeting  national  hous- 
ing goals  by  authorizing  the  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  to  permit 
companies  subject  to  the  PubUc  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income. 

S.   8097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pxhcy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHwiiKKR)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2097.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

8.    2823 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talicaocs.  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PsLL)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
2223.  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   8387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  FAmtiN.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoLDWATn ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2327,  a  biU 
to  provide  for  strike  ballots  in  certain 
cases. 

■■MATS   JOINT    RKSOLimOH    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haitkx.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh),  and  the 


Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  J<rint  Res- 
olution 79,  the  Equal  Righto  Amendment. 
sxMATx  jonn  ExsoLtmoN  139 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  was 
added  as  a  coeponaor  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 129,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  balanced  Fed- 
eral fimds  budgets  by  the  President  and 
action  by  the  Congress  to  provide  rev- 
enues to  offset  Federal  funds  deficits. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  157— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

PZFTT    TXAKS   or   SSSVICX   TO   AMKBICAN 
VXRRANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Mr.  Thurmond,  I  submit  a  reso- 
lution recognizing  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  DAV. 

We  himians  have  a  tendency  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  things  we  do  not  want  to 
see.  And  to  close  our  minds  to  the  things 
we  do  not  want  to  remember.  And  to  turn 
away  from  anything  unpleasant  that 
might  Interfere  with  our  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

It  Is  a  human  frailty  and — since  we 
have  all  been  guilty  of  it  at  least  once  or 
twice  in  our  lifetimes — ^it  is  one  I  suppose 
we  can  all  forgive. 

But  certainly,  it  Is  not  one  we  can  con- 
done— especlaUy  when  it  means  turning 
away  from  the  plight  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Yet  it  was  Just  such  a  situation  sis  this 
that  led  to  the  birth  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  50  years  ago.  They 
were  spawned  in  a  sea  that  was  Just  as 
polluted  as  the  air  we  breathe  today — 
and  every  bit  as  dangerous.  Only  the 
elements  were  different.  It  was  a  sea  of 
apathy  and  disinterest,  that  engulfed 
the  Nation  after  World  War  I  and  al- 
most succeeded  in  drowning  the  "better 
world"  our  men  fought  and  died  for,  the 
"better  world"  our  disabled  veterans 
thought  they  were  returning  to. 

We  wanted  to  forget  the  agonies  of  the 
Argonne,  the  mustard  gas  that  filled  the 
trenches  at  Chateau-Thierry.  We  turned 
away  from  the  imhappy  sight  of  a  man 
with  no  legs  or  arms,  as  if ,  by  closing  our 
eyes  and  our  minds,  we  could  make  the 
unideasant  memories  go  away.  We  put 
our  wounded  in  the  hospitals— what  few 
we  had — and  then  tried  to  forget — as  if, 
by  ignoring  them,  they  would  cease  to  be. 

But  the  men  who  were  maimed  and 
disabled — those  who  were  blinded  and 
doomed  to  live  out  their  lives  in  eternal 
night — those  who  were  gassed  and  would 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  fighting  for 
every  breath  they  toe*— these  men 
could  not  close  their  minds  and  make 
the  unhappy  memories  go  away.  They 
could  not  close  their  eyes  and  open  them 
to  find  their  bodies  whole  and  healthy 
again.  These  men  had  to  learn  to  live 
with  their  memories — and  their  wounds, 
no  matter  how  painful. 


And  they  wanted  to  live  with  dignity— 
the  kind  that  comes  from  standing  on 
one's  own  two  feet — regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  feet  are  still  there- 
by earning  a  Uving  with  one's  own  two 
hands — ^regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
hands  are  gone. 

And  so  they  f ous^t  the  noxious  fumes 
of  apathy.  And  they  flailed  away  at  the 
disinterest.  And  they  refused  to  let  us 
sit  complacent  and  secure  and  forgetful 
In  our  own  llttie  world  of  comfort.  They 
grew  and  matiued.  And  we  should  all  be 
grateful  that  they  did. 

Because,  through  the  past  five  decades, 
not  only  have  they  set  an  example  of 
determination  and  courage  equal  to 
none,  they  have  done  something  else. 
They  have  proved  to  us  that  handicapped 
is  not  sjmonymous  with  helpless. 

By  their  example,  they  have  helped 
countiess  other  Americans  bom  with 
disabilities  or  crippled  by  disease  gain 
the  courage — and  the  know-how — to 
lead  full  and  satisfying  lives. 

They  have  proved  to  us  that  a  man 
does  not  need  two  arms  to  embrace  life. 
He  does  not  need  two  legs  to  stand  tall 
amongst  his  fellow  men.  He  does  not 
need  two  eyes  to  see  the  truth  and  fol- 
low it.  A  man  does  not  need  any  of  these. 
All  he  needs  is  guts. 

And  these  men  have  guts. 

They  demonstrated  this  on  the  battie- 
flelds,  they  demonstrated  it  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  they  have  demonstrated  it 
every  day  since.  They  have  caused  me, 
many  times,  to  say  fervently,  "Thank 
God  they  are  Americans.  Thank  God 
they  are  on  our  side." 

Mr.  President.  I  give  you  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans— 50  years  old  this 
year. 

We  gave  them  a  congressional  charter 
in  1932,  and  now,  as  they  embark  on  their 
second  half  century  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  Nation,  I  am  privileged  to  submit 
Senate  Resolution  No.  157,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  year  1971  brings  to  a  cloae 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans;  and 

Whereas,  this  congresstonally  chartered 
Organiaatlon  is  dedicated  solely  to  the  reha- 
bUltatlon  of  service-connected  and  service- 
Incurred  dlsabumes  of  veterans  who  have 
served  In  our  Nation's  wars;  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
over  ite  half  century  of  life  has  processed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  claims  of  service- 
connected  veteran,  wives,  widows,  and  chU- 
dren;   and 

Whereas,  these  claims  have  been  processed 
In  the  interest  of  the  individual  without  re- 
gard to  membership  in  the  Organization;  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
in  Its  50-year  history  has  emphasized:  (1) 
the  need  for  proper  medical  care  and  treat- 
msnt  of  veterans  with  service-connected  dls- 
abJitles;  (2)  adequate  compensation  for  such 
disabilities;  (3)  training  and  or  education 
to  restore  the  employabUlty  of  disabled  vet- 
erans: and  (4)  adequate  compensation  to 
widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  par- 
ents of  servloe-oonnected  disabled  veterans: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  Its  own  scholarship  fund  to  aid  the  chil- 
dren of  disabled  veterans;  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  a  special  program  for  handicapped  Boy 
Scouts  to  aid  them  in  achieving  their  full 
potential;  and 
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Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  established  its  own  disaster  fund  to  pro- 
vide clothing,  shelter,  food  aiid  other  neces- 
sities of  life  to  those  DAV  members  who  have 
suffered  loss  as  a  result  of  hurricanes,  floods, 
tornadoes  and  other  natural  disasters;  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  been  keenly  aware  of  Its  civic  and  public 
responsibilities;   and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  Ametlcan  Veterans 
has  been  devoted  to  the  highest  type  of  pa- 
triotism: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  Its  thousands  of  members  on  the 
occasion  of  achieving  the  half  centiiry  mark 
of  service  to  deserving  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; and  commends  the  Organization 
for  its  Ideals  of  service,  responsibility,  and 
patriotism. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  Senator  Hastkk 
in  submitting  this  resolution  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
on  their  50th  anniversary.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  life  member  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  DAV  Is  the  history 
of  our  people.  The  condition  of  these  vet- 
erans is  the  result  of  our  own  action. 

Because  the  scars  they  live  with  today 
are  the  wounds  they  suffered  yesterday 
fighting  America's  batties — we  owe  them, 
not  only  our  gratitude,  we  owe  them  our 
very  existence.  Where  would  our  Nation 
be  today  without  the  sacrifices  of  these 
men. 

Mr.  President,  their  history  is  our  his- 
tory. Our  young  men  marched  with 
strength  and  pride  down  the  streets  of 
New  York.  They  boarded  the  ships  for 
overseas  and  returned — those  who  were 
not  left  In  fields  like  Flanders — and 
300,000  of  them  were  sick  and  maimed 
and  wounded. 

We  were  a  young  Nation — young  in  the 
sense  we  had  not  yet  had  to  cope  with 
this  kind  of  tragic  consequence  of  war. 
CXir  hospitals  were  few — and  in  those  we 
had,  conditions  were  so  crowded,  the  dis- 
abled and  sick  veterans  were  sleeping  on 
the  fioor.  Doctors  and  nurses  worked 
8ut>und  the  clock.  There  were  not  enough 
hands  or  enough  hours  to  do  the  Job  that 
needed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  here  in  Washington,  we 
hastily  set  up  plans  and  formed  bureaus 
and,  in  our  hurry  to  get  things  done,  we 
made  more  confusion.  The  disabled  vet- 
eran, bewildered  by  redtape,  wandered 
from  Government  bureau  to  Govern- 
ment bureau.  He  enrolled  in  vocational 
training  programs,  only  to  be  given  a 
certificate  of  completion  or  "rehabilita- 
tion" before  the  programs  were  a  week 
old.  He  applied  for  benefits  that  were 
never  seen.  He  pleaded  for  medical  aid 
that  was  never  forthcoming. 

Out  of  this  chaos  came  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization.  Its 
stated  purpose  was,  and  still  is,  "service 
to  disabled  veterans  by  disabled  vet- 
erans." Its  objectives  have  remained  the 
same: 

To  advance  the  Interest  and  work  for  the 
bertterm«nt  of  all  wounded,  injured  and 
disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents ...  to  cooperate  with  all  federal  and 
private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Improving  and  advancing  the  conditions, 
health  and  Interest  of  wounded.  Injured  or 
disabled  ve<«rans. 


Mr.  President.  In  1921.  at  the  first 
national  convention  in  Detroit,  Mich.. 
the  DAV  initiated  its  national  service 
program.  Since  its  beginning  50  years 
ago,  this  program  has  handled  more  than 
8  million  cases  for  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  150  DAV  national 
service  officers,  located  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  comprise  the  largest  field 
staff  of  any  of  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

During  the  second  national  convention 
in  1922,  the  DAV  atixlliary  was  formed 
by  the  wives,  daue^ters,  and  mothers  of 
wartime  disabled  veterans.  This  group 
has  contributed  significant^  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  DAV  program. 

The  years  1928-29  saw  the  formation 
of  the  National  Service  P^md  Foundation 
which  was  to  raise  money  and  ensiu'e  the 
successful  continuation  of  the  service 
program. 

Mr.  President,  1932  was  another  signifi- 
cant year,  for  on  Jime  17,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  DAV's  outstanding  service  to 
disabled  veterans  and  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  war  disabled,  and  granted  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  organization,  as 
"the  official  voice  of  the  Nation's  war- 
time disabled." 

Other  years  stand  out  as  milestones  in 
the  DAV's  struggle  for  maturity. 

The  life  membership  f imd  was  started 
in  1939.  This  program,  where  a  member 
could  buy  a  lifetime  membership  for  a 
stated  amount,  has  now  grown  to  125,155 
Ufe  members. 

In  1941,  the  DAV  Issued  the  first 
idento-tags,  miniature  license  plates,  to 
American  motorists,  nils  program  was 
to  become  the  financial  backbone  for  the 
DAV  program  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  DAV  charter  was 
amended  in  1942  to  admit  members  of 
World  War  II  and  of  any  future  wars. 

In  1944,  the  national  service  officers 
formal  training  program  was  begim  at 
American  and  Catholic  universities.  This 
program  Includes  courses  in  counseling, 
guidance,  legislation,  adjudication,  law, 
physiology,  psychology,  and  presentation 
of  medical  evidence. 

In  1966,  two  dates  stand  out  as  es- 
pecially significant:  Jime  17,  when  Con- 
gress held  a  "DAV  Day  on  the  Hill,"  in 
recognition  of  the  organization's  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  its  Fed- 
eral charter;  and  November  11,  V7hen  the 
DAV  dedicated  its  new  modem  r^ational 
headquarters  building  in  Cold  Spring, 
Ky. 

In  1968,  the  DAV  set  up  a  national 
scholarship  fund  to  help  defray  coU^e 
exp>enses  of  members'  children  and  also 
created  the  disaster  fund  to  help  mem- 
bers who  were  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters. 

And  1969  saw  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  DAV  begin  a  Joint  program  of 
scouting  for  handicapped  boys.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  for  men  who  have 
overcome  the  disabilities  of  war  to  tea»^h 
boys  who  have  natural  handicaps  how  to 
overcome  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1971,  which 
marks  the  completi(Xi  of  the  first  half 
century  of  DAV  service. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  service 
these  men  have  rendered  our  Nation, 
both  on  the  battiefield  and  here  at  hcHne. 


I  think  it  is  espedally  fitting  '/hat  we 
take  time  out  to  salute  them  on  thdr 
golden  anniversary — and  to  wish  them 
an  even  more  successful  and  productive 
half  century  to  come.  I  am  proud  to  join 
my  colleague  in  spcmsorlng  this  resolu- 
tion. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  158— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

THX  aaaxwtk  piotocol:  a  patbwat  to 

RATmCATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
months  have  witnessed  important  con- 
tributions to  the  goal  of  oontroIUng 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Presi- 
dent mxon  has  won  wide  appreciation  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  country  for  a  series 
of  constructive  Initiatives  in  this  field, 
particularly  his  decision  to  end  Ameri- 
can work  on  biological  weapons.  At  tiie 
same  time,  the  President  has  resubmitted 
to  the  Senate  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925.  the  principal  international  agree- 
ment limiting  the  use  of  poison  gas  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  After  almost 
half  a  century,  diulng  which  time  most 
other  nations  have  ratified  the  protocol, 
it  is  a  matter  for  serious  concern  that  the 
United  States  is  not  yet  a  party  to  this 
treaty. 

Yet,  as  Members  of  the  Senate  appre- 
ciate, .significant  disagreement  has  devel- 
oped over  the  scope  of  the  protocol,  and 
that  disagreement  now  threatens  to  de- 
lay still  further  UJ3.  adherence  to  the 
psMrt.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  writ- 
ten the  President  stating  the  committee's 
view  that  the  protocol  should  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  herblddes 
and  riot  control  agents,  a  view  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  opposed.  In  his 
letter  and  in  his  remarks  to  the  Senate  on 
June  8,  Senator  Pulbright  made  clear 
his  hope  that  the  issue  can  be  resolved 
and  that  ratification  of  the  protocol  will 
not  be  needlessly  jeopardized.  The  chair- 
man expresses  "considerable  doubt  that 
the  Protocol  could  now  receive  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  on  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State." 

I  ask  that  Senator  PtaBRicirr's  letter 
to  the  President  of  April  15,  1971,  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  believe  we  can  and  should  find  a  way 
out  of  this  impasse.  I  am  confident  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  admin- 
istration are  anxious  to  do  so.  It  is  with 
that  objective  in  mind  that  I  rise  today 
to  suggest  a  procedure  for  breaking  this 
deadlock  and  opening  the  way  to  con- 
structive action  on  the  protocol  by  the 
Senate  and  the  President. 

Let  me  distinguish  at  the  outset  two 
Issues,  the  question  of  UB.  policy  re- 
garding herUddes  and  riot  control 
agents,  and  the  question  of  a  proper  In- 
terpretation of  the  protocol  Itself.  My 
proposal,  which  I  shall  offer  as  a  Senate 
resolution,  addresses  both  Issues. 

So  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  I  believe 
that  the  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  along  with  other 
evidence  now  availiUi}Ie,  will  persuade 
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most  Senators  that  the  United  States 
should  refrain  from  using  herbicides  and 
tear  gas  in  warfare.  Such  agents  have 
proved  to  be  of  dubious  military  value. 
Indeed,  the  administration  has  already 
ordered  a  termination  in  the  use  of  her- 
bicides In  Southeast  Asia  and  Is  tightly 
constraining  the  use  of  tear  gas.  Agents 
of  the  latter  type  had  come  to  be  used 
In  tandem  with  lethal  weaptxis;  for  ex- 
ample, as  devices  for  flushing  suspected 
Vieto(mg  into  the  open,  where  they  could 
be  shelled  and  bombed.  In  such  use, 
the  nonlethal  character  of  tear  gas  itself 
Is  of  no  significance,  since  the  effect  is 
actually  to  enhance  the  deadllness  of 
other  weapons.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
valid  comparison  between  that  kind  of 
employment  of  tear  gas  in  combat  and 
the  cusUnnary  riot  control  applications 
of  siich  agents  in  certain  dvll  disorders. 

In  weighing  the  use  of  tear  gas  in  war- 
fare, strictly  as  a  matter  of  policy,  one 
must  recognize  the  hazards  posed  for  us 
if  some  potential  adversary  should  use 
these  materials  against  our  troops  in  the 
future.  Use  by  both  sides  would  deprive 
either  of  any  advimtage,  and  more  im- 
portantly, such  use  could  open  the  door 
to  the  emplojrment  of  other  gases  and 
chemicals.  Further  experience  in  South- 
east Asia  has  mswie  clear  that  riot  control 
agents  are  of  no  value  militarily  against 
adequately  equipped  troops.  Since  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  soldiers  have 
acquired  gas  masks,  the  Initial  utility  of 
tear  gas  tn  Vietnam  has  declined  to  near 
zero.  These  facts  are  forceful  reminders 
that  the  U.S.  Interest  lies  in  discouraging 
the  military  use  of  such  materials,  rather 
than  facilitating  it.  Clearly,  the  advan- 
tages of  retaining  the  option  to  use  tear 
gas  in  warfare  are  outw^ghed  by  the  dis- 
advantages of  risking  such  use  against 
ourselves  and  of  eroding  the  barriers 
against  gas  warfare  In  general. 

The  administration  has  c(mtlnued  to 
evaluate  these  issues.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that,  as  implied  by  Secretary 
Rogers,  the  admlnlstratioii  Is  c^en  to 
persuasion  with  regard  to  future  policy 
tn  this  area.  An  expression  of  Senate 
opinion  could  well  be  influential  in  shap- 
ing the  administration's  own  conclusions. 

The  administration's  review  of  this  is- 
sue has  been  complicated  by  the  special 
situation  in  whUdi  it  has  found  itself. 
The  United  States  has  used  herbicides 
and  tear  gas  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Government  is  understandably  reluctant 
to  invite  charges  that  it  has  violated  in- 
ternational law  by  doing  so.  One  surmises 
that  c<mcem  on  this  point  has  had  sub- 
stantial bearing  on  the  administration's 
reluctance  to  interpret  the  Protocol  as 
banning  Uie  use  of  these  agents. 

One  may  offer  several  comments  on 
this  point.  To  begin  with,  since  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  presently  a  party  to  the 
protocol,  even  If  the  agreement  is  inter- 
preted to  ban  tear  gas  and  herbicides, 
this  country  could  not  properly  be 
charged  with  an  actual  vi<^tion.  Sec- 
CHidly,  and  more  significantly,  the  proto- 
col la  quite  ambiguous  on  these  Issues. 
.Until  it  is  clarified,  either  through  ap- 
pnH>rlate  judicial  Interpretation  or  a 
declaration  of  understanding  by  our 
own  Qovemment,  no  one  could  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  United  States  has 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
While    some    unfriendly    states    may 


choose  to  exploit  these  awkward  circiun- 
stances  politically,  the  United  States 
need  not  and  should  not  feel  that  its  ac- 
tivities In  Southeast  Asia  bind  it  to  a 
relatively  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
protocol  for  the  future. 

On  the  merits,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  are  gravi- 
tating toward  a  common  policy  position: 
namely,  that  there  are  no  decisive  mili- 
tary advantages  in  the  use  of  tear  gas 
and  herfoicidea,  ttiat  such  use  adversely 
affects  our  efforts  to  establish  interna- 
tional controls  over  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  and  that  such  agents 
should  be  prohibited  for  use  in  warfare. 

There  are,  however,  major  questions 
as  to  how  we  might  best  approach  this 
policy  objective,  and  here  we  need  to 
deal  carefully  with  the  issue  of  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  protocol.  Even 
those  who  agree  that  the  right  policy 
is  to  ban  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides may  well  disagree  as  to  whether 
the  protocol  was  actually  intended  to 
prohibit  them.  Most  students  of  the  mat- 
ter acknowledge,  as  does  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  profound  ambi- 
euity  of  the  protocol  on  this  point.  Her- 
bicides were  not  in  widespread  use  at  the 
time  it  was  drafted  and  there  is  divided 
legal  opinion  as  to  whether  the  signa- 
tories intended  to  cover  various  kinds  of 
nonlethal  riot  control  agents. 

Under  the  circimMtances  the  United 
States  and  other  members  of  the  inter- 
national community  badly  need  an 
agreed  Interpretation  of  what  the  proto- 
col actually  proscribes.  Hie  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  already  ex- 
pressed the  view,  in  an  80  to  3  vote,  that 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Geneva  protocol.  I  have 
c<msiderable  sympathy  for  the  proce- 
dural objection  which  led  the  United 
States  to  oppose  that  Assembly  resolu- 
tion: a  political  body  is  not  usually  the 
appropriate  forum  for  an  objective  Ju- 
dicial interpretation  of  a  legal  contract. 
Nevertheless,  the  Assembly's  action  does 
indicate  overwhelming  support  among 
the  signatories  of  the  protocol  for  the 
policy  goal  of  banning  such  materials. 
Long  reflection  has  convinced  me  that 
our  present  dilemma  affords  the  United 
States  an  (^portunity  to  advance  both 
the  policy  goal  of  controlling  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  the  proce- 
dural goal  of  building  viable  institutions 
of  world  law.  It  can  do  so.  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  seeking  through  UJ^.  channels 
an  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  proto- 
col by  the  International  Court  of  Jiis- 
tice.  This  might  take  the  form  of  an 
advisory  opinion  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

In  soliciting  the  Court's  opinion  on 
whether  herbicides  end  tear  gas  are  ac- 
tually within  the  purview  of  the  proto- 
col, the  United  States  should  make  clear 
that  it  ts  prepared  to  accept  the  Court's 
finding  as  authoritative  and  binding 
prospectively  with  regard  to  other  States 
which  offer  similtu-  undertakings.  Since 
the  Court  would  be  examining  an  ad- 
mittedly ambiguous  and  uncertain  as- 
pect of  the  protocol,  the  United  States 
would  in  no  way  be  acknowledging  any 
violations  for  actions  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Indeed,  the  best  measure  of  our  good 
faith  in  this  matter  would  be  our  very 
Inlti-tive  in  seeking  clarification  from 


the  International  Court.  Furthermore, 
and  I  consider  this  an  Important  rea- 
son for  proceeding  in  this  manner,  re- 
sort to  the  Court  would  be  a  helpful 
contribution  to  strengthening  the  infant 
Institutions  of  world  order.  This  would 
be  entirely  compatible  with  existing  UJ3. 
policy  which  reserves  to  this  country 
any  decisions  regarding  the  issues  on 
ii^ch  it  will  accept  the  Court's  juris- 
diction. Since  we  would  be  Involved  m 
seeking  an  advisory  opinion,  rather  than 
presenting  an  actual  case  before  the 
Court,  the  U.S.  reservation  of  rights 
imder  the  so-called  Connally  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  be  affected. 

If  the  Court  interprets  the  protocol  to 
cover  hertlcides  and  riot  control  agents, 
the  Umted  States  will  have  made  clear 
Its  willingness  to  abide  by  the  standard 
in  the  future  and  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
If  the  Court  rules  against  this  Interpre- 
tation, then  It  will  be  apparent  that  fur- 
ther negotiations  are  required  if  effective 
prohibitions  are  to  be  extended  to  these 
agents.  Either  way  the  imfortimate  am- 
blgtilty  of  the  protocol  on  this  point  will 
be  resolved  and  all  parties  will  have  a 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  gaiige  their 
adherence  to  it  and  their  activities  under 
it. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering  today 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion to  tender  advice  and  consent  in  a 
timely  and  beneficial  way.  It  will  enable 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  make 
known  its  p<dlcy  recommendations, 
namely  that  herbicides  and  tear  gas 
should  be  banned  in  warfare,  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  disputed  provisions  of  the 
protocol  deserve  precise  judicial  inter- 
pretaUcm.  The  text  of  the  resolution  is 
laiWy  sedf-explanatory: 
s.  Ru.  168 
Wbere«8  there  la  m  viua  need  to  estabUsb 
effective  IntematloQ*!  controls  over  agents 
and  weapons  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare;  and 

Where—  the  United  States  has  recently 
taken  Important  and  constructive  Initiatives 
to  deal  vrlth  this  problem:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
ratified  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Use  In  War  of  AsphyxlMtlng, 
Poisonous  or  Other  Oases,  and  of  Bacteri- 
ological Methods  of  Warfare;   and 

Whereas  further  delay  In  ratlf action  by  the 
United  States  of  this  Protocol  may  Impede 
other  negotiations  concerning  matters  vital 
to  national  security  and  mtemational  order; 
and 

Whereas  certain  issues  of  mteri>retatlon  of 
the  Protocol  are  in  dispute  within  the  In- 
temaUonal  community  and  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  law  and  order  among  nations  can 
be  enhanced  by  resort  to  international  judi- 
cial institutions;  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Issues  of  whether  chemical  herbi- 
cides and  riot  control  agents  are  Included 
wHhln  the  limitations  and  prohibitions  of 
the  Oeneva  Protocol  should  be  submitted  to 
the  imsrnatlonal  Court  of  Justice  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  to  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States  as  binding  prospectively  with  regard 
to  any  other  States  adhering  to  the  Protocol 
and  accepting  the  Court's  interpretation; 
and 

Resolved  further.  That,  m  the  event  that 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  finds  ei- 
ther or  both  types  of  agents  not  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  purview  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  seek  ezpedlttous  International 
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oegoOattons  to  prohibit  tlie  use  a<  such 
agents  in  warfare;  and 

Resolvad  further.  That  the  FrMMao*  of  the 
United  StatM  is  req>eetfully  uiged  to  take 
i4>pr(^>nate  steps  to  obtain  eazly  action  by 
the  IiYternational  Court  of  Justice  and  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  comprehen- 
sive Internatioiua  prohibitions  on  ohemioal 
and  bkHogloal  warfare,  Including  apectflcaUy 
the  use  of  chemical  hei4>lckles  and  riot  ooo- 
trcd  agents. 

Mr.  President.  If,  as  I  have  some 
reason  to  bdieve,  the  administration 
is  prepared  to  consider  this  idan. 
Senate  wroval  of  the  pn^Kisal  could 
pave  the  way  to  early  ratification  of  the 
protocol.  Once  we  have  provided  for  an 
agreed  mechanism  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  protocol  and  for  an  explicit  indiea- 
tion  that  the  policy  goal  is  to  inrxdiiUt  the 
use  of  herbicides  and  tear  gas.  either 
through  court  mterpretation  or  subse- 
quent negotiations,  there  will  be  no  need 
to  postpone  action  on  the  protocol. 

For  my  part,  I  think  we  ^ould  act 
expeditiously.  Other  negotiations  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  in 
progress,  and  UJ3.  failure  to  adhere  to 
the  one  outstanding  agreement  in  this 
field  could  impede  these  efforts.  Other 
countries  may  well  be  skeptical  of  our 
attitude  on  these  matters.  There  could 
be  no  better  affirmation  of  our  devotion 
to  genuine  and  effective  anns  control  In 
this  area  thcui  our  prompt  endorsement 
of  the  protocol  and  our  vigorous  partic- 
ipation m  the  current  discussions  to  ex- 
pand and  update  limitations  on  such 
weapons. 

In  summary,  this  resolution  is  an  at- 
tempt to  chart  our  way  out  of  the  present 
disagreement  over  the  protocol.  Reason- 
able men  can  and  do  disagree  on  these 
questions  of  interpretation,  and  an  ad- 
visory opinion  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  would  be  a  practical  device  for 
resolving  them.  By  proposing  that  the 
question  be  referred  to  the  Court  and  by 
malting  clear  our  policy  objective  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides In  warfare,  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
development  of  international  judicial 
machinery  and  to  the  cause  of  arms  c(m- 
trol.  A  responsive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  should  then  make 
it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  lend  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  protocol.  This  is 
a  pathway  to  sensible  accommodation 
and  sound  policy.  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
and  the  President  will  give  this  sug- 
gestion their  sympathetic  consideration. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows : 

Aran.  16.  1971. 

The  PKBSnSMT, 

The  White  House. 

Dkax  Ma.  Paxsmurr:  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  recently  oon^>leted 
hesu-lngs  on  the  Oeneva  Protocol  of  1926 
which  you  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 19.  1970.  At  its  last  bualneas  meeting 
the  Committee  discussed  the  testimony 
which  had  been  beard  and  reviewed  the 
possible  courses  of  action  open  to  it.  "Hie 
Members  decided  that  before  the  Committee 
gave  further  consideration  to  the  Protocol 
I  should  privately  communicate  to  you  cer- 
tain views  which  many  of  us  now  hold  con- 
cerning United  States  adherence  to  the 
Protocol. 

At  the  outset  let  me  ezpreas  the  Oommlt- 


tM's  strong  apiKOval  at  tbs  InltlatlvM  which 
you  have  already  taken  in  rerlslng  U.S.  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  diamlcal  and  Molo^oal 
wei^xms.  Tour  dedatons  to  renounce  alto- 
gether biological  and  todn  warfu*.  as  wall 
as  the  first  use  of  lethal  and  Incapacitating 
chemloal  wm^mds,  wave  a  major  oontilba- 
tlcci  toward  a  more  secure  future  for  man- 
kind. All  of  us  appreciate  the  dlfflcultlaa 
which  confronted  you  in  taking  these  steps 
and  in  deciding  to  resubmit  the  Oeneva 
Protocol  to  the  Senate. 

There  Is  no  questkm  of  the  Committee's 
strong  support  for  the  objectives  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  Indeed  It  is  because  we 
attach  such  great  In^iortanoe  to  the  Protoool 
that  many  of  us  are  reluctant  to  prucead 
further  toward  its  ratlfloatloa  on  the  bacia 
of  the  understandings  and  mtarpretatlons 
which  have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

I  believe  it  accurate  to  say  that  when  our 
hearings  began  few  of  the  Members  had  flzxn 
views  on  the  question  of  tear  gas  and  hwbl- 
cldes.  Having  beard  a  number  of  expert  wit- 
nesses on  all  aspects  of  the  Protoool,  many 
Members  now  consider  that  it  would  be  In 
the  mterest  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  Protoool  without  reatrlctive  understand- 
ings, or.  If  that  is  not  poeslI>le  at  this  time, 
to  postpone  further  action  on  the  Protoool 
until  It  Is. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  poeltion  on  tear 
gas  and  herbicides  appears  to  rest  primarily 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Protoool  was  not 
Intended  to  pixdilbtt  their  use.  Having  heard 
the  legal  testimony  on  both  sides  of  this 
18S\M,  many  Oommlttee  Members  conclude 
that  an  adequate  legal  argument  can  be 
made  either  for  or  against  that  Interpreta- 
tion. Given  the  Protocol's  acknowledged  am- 
biguity, we  tend  to  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  In  testimony  by  Mr.  George  Bunn, 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  who  said  that  "any 
future  interpretation  of  the  Protoool  Aould 
depend  lees  on  the  negotiating  history  than 
on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  pros  and 
cons — military,  diplomatic  and  arms  con- 
trol—of the  use  of  these  agents  In  the 
future." 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  the  use 
of  herbicides  in  Vietnam  is  now  being  dis- 
continued. It  would  appear  that  their  acttial 
utility  In  Vietnam  has  been  marginal  and 
that  the  crop  destruction  program  may  vrell 
have  been  cotinterproductlve.  Purtbem:<M«, 
the  more  we  learn  about  the  Impact  of  the 
herbicide  warfare  on  the  ecology  of  Vietnam, 
the  more  disturbing  are  Its  implications  for 
the  future.  As  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Qalst<m.  an 
eminent  biologist  from  Yale,  reminded  the 
Committee,  "If  man  makes  conditions  un- 
suitable for  vegetation  on  this  earth,  he 
thereby  makes  conditions  unsuitable  for  his 
own  existence."  \ 

Testimony  on  the  question  of  tear  gas 
also  raised  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  Members  as  to  the  desirability  of 
its  future  use  In  war  by  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Klatthew  Meselson  of  Harvard,  who  testl- 
fleld  before  the  Committee  and  who  has  made 
a  careful  study  (tf  the  military  use  of  tear 
gas.  presented  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  mmtary  value  of  riot  gas  Is  very 
low. 

3.  Our  overriding  security  interest  in  the 
area  of  chemical  and  biolc^cal  weapons  is 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  and  use  of  bio- 
logical aiKt  lethal  chemical  weapons. 

3.  0\ir  use  of  riot  gas  In  war  runs  directly 
counter  to  this  fundamental  mterest. 

Dr.  Meselson's  view  coincides  closely  with 
that  expressed  by  another  highly  qvtallfled 
witness.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Brennan  of  the  Hud- 
son Institute,  a  military  strategist  who  last 
testified  before  the  Committee  in  support  of 
the  Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System. 
After  a  skeptical  critique  ot  many  at  the 
ftamlllar  argumenu  against  tear  gas  and  her- 


Mddas,  Dr.  Brennan  oraicludMl  that  the 
mmtary  cost  of  giving  vp  tear  §m  and  her- 
bicides appeared  rAlatlvely  low  and  that  the 
United  States  position  could  thoefore  prop- 
erly "be  dominated  by  'decent  respect  for 
the  oplnloos  at  mankind'  and  accept  the 
InterpretatKm  that  the  Protocol  embraces 
hsTMsIng  aganta  and  harf^eldaa." 

The  latter  point  leads  to  another  con- 
sideration which  troubles  many  Memben 
ot  the  OcMomlttee.  This  is  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelo^ng  majority  ol  the  natloos  of 
the  woiM  already  agree,  as  evidenced  by  an 
80-3  vote  In  the  UJf.  General  Assembly,  that 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  should  be  prohibited 
under  the  Oeneva  Protocol.  If.  at  this  late 
date  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  Pro- 
tocol but  in  so  doing  places  its  weight  be- 
hind a  restrictive  interpretation,  this  can- 
not help  but  weaken  the  effect  of  the  Pro- 
tocol. The  Committee  finds  It  difficult  to 
believe  there  would  be  any  positive  motal 
force  to  our  becoming  a  party  to  the  Pro- 
toctd  only  on  condition  that  we  reserve  the 
right  to  keep  on  doing  as  we  wish  despite  the 
fact  that  most  other  nations  believe  it  Tin- 
deslrable.  Purthermore.  I  sense  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Committee  members  to  give 
advice  and  consent  to  an  international  agree- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  virtual  certainty  that 
our  interpretation  will  be  chaUenged  or  re- 
jected. It  wlU  not  suffice,  as  the  Secretary  oS 
State  suggested,  to  ratify  now,  and  work  out 
the  problems  later. 

We  teUeve  that  tbeee  arguments  are.  o( 
themselves,  sufficiently  con^wUlng  to  war- 
rant the  Committee's  request  that  you  give 
further  consideration  to  the  tear  gas  and 
herbicide  question.  In  addition,  as  you  know, 
there  are  now  several  studies  in  progress  on 
the  use  of  tear  gas  and  herblddea  In  Viet- 
nam, including  one  requested  by  you  as  a 
basis  for  examining  the  imidloatlons  and 
consequences  for  U.S.  policy  at  their  future 
use  In  war.  It  seems  to  \u  that  all  at  these 
studies,  but  In  particular  the  latter,  should 
be  available  before  any  final  action  is  taken 
with  regard  to  ratification  of  the  Protocol. 

Although  we  would  agree  that  the  Protoool 
should  long  ago  have  been  ratified  by  the 
united  States,  it  is  perhaps  \infortunate  that 
it  comes  before  the  Senate  at  a  Ume  ^isn 
the  United  States  is  at  war  and  actlvtiy  em- 
ploying chemical  weapons  which  most  na^ 
tlons  consider  to  be  prohihitsd  by  the  Proto- 
coL  Possibly  by  the  time  the  results  of  these 
additional  studies  are  available  the  war  m 
Indochina  will  be  ended,  or  at  least  the  level 
of  conflict  there  will  have  been  reduced  to  a 
point  where  our  further  use  of  either  tear 
gas  or  herbicides  will  be  unnecessary.  This 
alone  would  make  It  easier  for  all  concerned 
to  make  a  dispassionate  assessment  of  the 
issues  involved. 

As  a  practical  matter  I  have  considerable 
doubt  that  the  Protocol  could  now  reoetv* 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  on  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
i.e.  that  you  might  not  ratify  the  Protocol  If 
the  proposed  understandings  are  modified  by 
action  of  the  Senate.  At  preeent  the  proq>ects 
for  the  Protocol  are  clouded  by  strongly  held 
views  on  both  sides  and  I  personally  would 
not  wish  to  see  it  risked  a  second  time  under 
such  circumstances.  The  Committee  asks 
therefore  that  the  question  of  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Protocol  be  reexamined  con- 
sidering whether  the  need  to  hold  open  the 
option  to  use  tear  gas  and  herbicides  is  in- 
deed so  great  that  it  outweighs  the  long-term 
advantages  to  the  United  States  of  stoangth- 
enlng  existing  barriers  against  chemical  war- 
fare by  means  of  ratification  of  the  Protoocd 
without  retrlctive  mterpretatlons.  If  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  were  to  take  the  longer  and 
broader  view  of  our  own  Interests.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  serious  opposition  to  that  deci- 
sion either  here  at  home  or  abroad.  On  the 
contrary,  I  persoruOly  believe  that  were  you 
to  take  this  inlttattve  your  action  would  be 
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ngkrdMl  m  truly  courageotu  uid 
•  iMd  moiml  force. 

Slnoarely  yoora, 

J.   W.  rULBBIOHT, 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

BKN*n   BSSOLUnON   TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollxnos,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxh- 
NKDY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
Ate  Resolution  70,  calling  for  publication 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
197 1— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMOrr    MO.    937 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.)  

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mm 
to  (S.  659)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1963.  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
RECYCLED  PAPER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  scheduled  an  open  hearing  on  Tues- 
day. August  3.  1971,  in  room  301  of  the 
<rfd  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  a.m.  on 
two  measures  referred  to  the  coromittee 
to  require  the  use  of  recycled  paper  for 
the  printing  of  the  Congkkssional 
RccoKD  and  to  make  recycled  paper 
available  for  other  uses  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  use  of  recycled  oaper  as  one  means 
to  combat  solid  waste  problems  has  in- 
terested me  for  some  time.  If  It  is  possi- 
ble and  f easitde  for  Congress  to  use  paper 
produced  in  ^rge  mecuure  from  the 
fibers  of  waste  paper  and  other  waste 
products,  we  would  not  only  help  solve 
some  of  our  solid  waste  problems  which 
are  mounting  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  but 
we  would  also  be  conserving  our  tree  re- 
sources. 

I  think  Congress  should  take  the  lead 
in  the  effort  to  attain  both  these  goals, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  called  this  hear- 
ing before  the  recess  and  such  a  short 
time  after  the  bills  were  introduced  on 
July  14.  I  think  we  should  move  as 
quickly  as  we  can  to  determine  what  is 
possible  and  feasible,  both  in  terms  of 
the  state  of  the  art  and  the  printing 
p?per  reouirements  of  the  Oovemment. 

The  specific  measures  scheduled  for 
the  hearing  are: 

8.  2a«6  (by  Ux.  Moss,  et  al.)— To  amend 
aecUon  734  of  tlUe  44.  United  States  Code, 
to  require  the  Public  Printer  to  furnish  re- 
cycled material  for  the  offictal  use  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves, 
and 

8.  2a«7  (by  Mr.  Moss,  et  al.)— To  amend 
chapter  9  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to 
require  the  use  of  recycled  paper  In  the 
prlntUig  of  the  CoK^aanoNAL  Racoao. 

Any  Member  desiring  to  testify  should 
contact  the  C(»nmittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  no  later  than  Monday 
August  2.  1971. 


THE  J.  P.  STEVENS  k  CO.  REDUCES 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
notified  today  that  J.  P.  Stevens  ft  Co.  is 
discontinuing  weaving  and  finiahing  op. 
erations  at  its  plant  in  Mllledgeville. 

Approximately  400  Jobs  will  be  lost  by 
this  action.  In  a  city  of  11,600  popula- 
tion the  effect  of  400  people  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work  can  be  severe  indeed. 

Company  officials  blame  this  cutback 
in  production  on  low-wage  imports  of 
foreign  fabrics  and  apparel. 

Mr.  President,  the  flood  of  textile  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  cost  Ameri- 
cans some  100,000  Jobs  a  year.  Georgia 
alone  lost  some  7.000  Jobs  in  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  last  year. 

The  toll  has  been  tragic.  People  are 
being  thrown  out  of  work.  They  are  los- 
ing the  means  for  supporting  and  feed- 
ing their  families.  All  this  is  happening 
at  a  time  when  the  American  economy 
already  is  seriously  depressed  and  un- 
employment dsmgerously  high.  I  bring 
this  action  by  J.  P.  Stevens  L  Co.,  which 
is  Just  another  in  a  long  series  of  mill 
closings  cmd  cutbacks,  before  the  Sen- 
ate with  this  thought  in  mind;  how  long 
are  we  going  to  permit  cheap  foreign 
imports  to  drive  Americans  out  of  work? 
How  long  Is  the  American  Government 
going  to  export  Jobs  and  our  resources 
to  foreign  countries  that  are  already  out- 
producing, outtrading,  and  outmaneu- 
vering  us  at  every  turn? 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  Senate  many  times  before,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  draw  the  line  on  tex- 
tile imports. 

We  have  depended  upon  our  trade  ne- 
gotiators smd  upon  the  good  faith  of 
other  nations,  principally  Japan  and  the 
Far  East,  to  no  avail.  Reasonable  vol- 
imtary  agreements  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. I  see  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  will  be. 

Therefore,  Congress  must  act  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  this  country.  I  sub- 
mit that  if  we  continue  to  sit  idly  by  and 
fall  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
American  workers  and  the  American  tax- 
payers, then  we  will  be  derelict  in  our 
duties. 

I  bring  a  news  release  issue  today  by 
J.  P.  Stevens  k  Co.,  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

MnxsoGxviLijt,  Oa. — J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co., 
Inc.  Tuesday  announced  manufacturing 
changes  in  Its  MlUedgevUle  Plant  which  will 
mean  a  substantial  reduction  In  personnel 
over  the  next  few  weeks.  Weaving  and  fin- 
ishing operations  at  the  plant  wlU  be  dla- 
contlnueid  because  of  continuing  weak  mar- 
ket conditions  directly  attributable  to  im- 
ports of  foreign  fabrics  and  apparel.  Ap- 
proximately 400  people  will  be  affected  by 
these  changes,  a  company  spokesman  said. 

Yam  production  and  package  dyeing  oper- 
ations will  continue.  The  conversion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  plant  to  other  products 
Is  under  study  looking  toward  the  time 
when  the  plant  wUl  again  be  operating  at 
full  capacity. 

This  plant  is  a  fine  manufacturing  facility 
and  the  personnel  unexcelled.  The  outstand- 


Inj  performance  of  theae  fine  employees 
through  the  years  made  this  dedalon  par- 
Ucularly  difficult.  The  MlUedgevllle  Plant  U 
another  victim  of  low  wage  Imports  particu- 
larly from  the  Far  last,  the  company  said. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OP 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Impressive 
support  ccmtinues  to  be  demonstrated 
for  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources — 
DNR — as  proposed  by  S.  1431,  of  which  I 
am  pleased  to  be  the  chief  Senate  sponsor 
on  behalf  of  the  administration.  The 
DNR  is  one  of  four  new  Departments 
proposed  by  the  President  in  his  major 
executive  reorganization  plan. 

The  need  for  such  a  new  Department  is 
truly  urgent.  A  n^ldly  growing  popula- 
tion demands  recreational  space.  At  the 
same  time  the  increased  use  of  our  nat- 
ural recreation  areas  threatens  to  spoil 
th«n  and  make  them  unattractive.  Vastly 
increased  use  of  oiergy  of  all  forms  puts 
heavy  dunands  on  our  energy  resource 
allocation  and  utilization.  These  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  the  confused 
and  fragmented  departmental  organiza- 
tkm  that  exists  now. 

For  example,  responsibility  for  man- 
agement of  onshore  Federal  lands  Is 
divided  among  at  least  five  agencies.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  Juris- 
diction over  475  million  acres;  the  For- 
est Service,  over  187  million  acres;  the 
National  Park  Service,  over  30  million 
acres;  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  over  30  million  acres:  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  over  9  million 
acres;  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
agencies,  over  35  million  acres. 

The  Departmmt  of  Natural  Resources 
will  bring  together  into  one  agency  most 
of  the  numerous  natural  resource  and 
physical  environment  programs  which 
currently  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  Establishment.  It  will  provide  the 
essential  governmental  capabilities  re- 
quired to  plan,  weigh  alternatives  and 
priorities,  establish  policies,  and  operate 
programs  to  meet  our  needs  for  recrea- 
tion, environmental  protection,  pure 
water,  and  abundant  energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  conserving  our 
natural  heritage  and  with  Improving  our 
energy  resource  base  are  supporting  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

On  ICay  16.  the  Sport  Fishing  Insti- 
tute's board  of  directors  adopted  a  reso- 
lution strongly  endorsing  establlshm«it 
of  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
On  May  19.  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association  similarly  endorsed  the  DNR. 
And  in  May  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Amolcan  Public  Power  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. These  organizations  and  their 
members  axe  to  be  commended  for  their 
forward-looking  stands  in  support  of  the 
DNR. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  each  of  the  three  organizations 
be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
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Spokt  Fishing  Instwutb  Dnxcrois 
Resoltttion 

At  Its  recent  regular  Annual  Meeting,  held 
May  16.  1071,  at  the  Pflster  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  adopted  two  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  some  currently  urgent 
conservation  Issues  of  national  significance, 
as  follows : 
rcDBUL  DKPsariuNT  or  NA-rrntAi.  nsoxnu^xs 

Whereas,  there  is  a  substantial  fractlonlng 
of  effort,  with  resulting  lack  of  coordination 
and  attendant  waste  of  limited  resources,  in 
the  present  multiplicity  of  agencies  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  conservation 
of  natural  resovirces  and  environmental  af- 
fairs, which  are  scattered  throughout  several 
federal  departments  of  the  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  concentration  of 
purpose  by  and  maximum  coordination  of  ef- 
fort among  these  natural  resources  and  con- 
servation agencies  Is  very  urgent,  in  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  and  maintaining  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  environmental  quality,  yet 
exceedingly  difficult  of  attainment  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  administrative  dif- 
fusion; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute, meeting  In  regular  Annual  Session 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  this  16th  day  of 
May,  1971,  does  herewith  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  proposed  creation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive new  Federal  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, by  gathering  together  in  the  pro- 
posed new  conglomerate,  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior.  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Army,  as  well  as  several  ether  related 
Officials  and  Programs,  the  principal  resource 
conservation  and  development  agencies  and 
activities,  possibly  excepting  the  iudependent 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  that  sig- 
nificantly affects  the  quality  of  the  land  and 
water  environments  and  the  well-being  cf  the 
living  organisms  they  support  and  produce. 

Amxxican  FisKiifc  Tackle  MANurAcrusEKS 
Association  Resolution 

Whereas  there  presently  exists  a  multi- 
plicity of  federal  agencies  concerned  with  the 
control  and  administration  of  this  country's 
natural  resources,  the  conservation  thereof, 
and  related  environments;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  obvious  need  to  elim- 
inate the  duplication  and  overlapping  of  the 
various  federal  agencies  to  more  clearly  de- 
fine and  attain  the  maximum  slmpUcity  and 
control  in  the  preservation  of  our  land,  wa- 
ter and  air,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment; 

Therefore,  now  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Fishing 
Tackle  Manufacturers  Association,  assem- 
bled in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at  their  annual 
meeting  the  19th  day  of  May,  1971,  herewith 
endoFEes  and  supports  the  proposal  to  create 
a  Federal  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
that  will  combine  the  activities,  responsibili- 
ties, and  jurisdiction  of  various  federal  agen- 
cies presently  administering  and  affecting 
the  natural  resources  and  the  environment 
so  that  this  proposed  Federal  Department 
pf  Natural  Resources  In  conjunction  with 
the  recently  created  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  wlU  have  sole  responslbUlty  to 
protect  ovir  natural  resources  and  maintain 
maximum  quality  In  the  levels  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Amekican  Public  Power  Association, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  11,  1971. 
Hon.  RICHAR3  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  PaxsmENT:  As  you  know,  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  repre- 
sents more  than  1,400  local  publicly-owned 
electric  utilities  in  47  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam.  As  purchasers 
of  wholesale  power  from  Department  of  the 
Interior  power  marketing  agencies,  as  cus- 


tomers for  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer  hy- 
droelectric power,  and  as  purchasers  of  oil, 
coal,  gas,  and  \iranium  for  generation  of 
electricity,  APPA  members  have  a  great  in- 
terest In  dev^opment  of  this  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources. 

At  our  annual  Conference  this  May,  the 
APPA  membership  adopted  the  attached 
resolution  endorsing  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  In  order  to 
consoUdate  energy  and  natural  resources 
functions  in  a  single  agency  in  the  Interest 
of  efficient  government.  Beca\ise  of  your  ad- 
vocacy of  such  a  proposal,  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  in  receiving  a  copy  of 
this  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Radin. 

Depaktiocnt  or  NATtraAL  Bjuoubcbs 
Whereas,  numerous  federal  departments 
and  agencies  deal  with  related  functions  re- 
garding energy  and  natural  resources,  and 
Whereas,  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  more  effi- 
cient government  to  consolidate  such  simi- 
lar functions  in  a  single  agency; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  supports 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  which  will  efficiently  coordinate 
Federal  natviral  resources  and  energy  pro- 
grams. 

DIRECT  LOANS  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  H  Jl.  3344  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  sell  direct  loans  made  to  vet- 
erans at  reasonable  prices  on  the  mort- 
gage market. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  after  niunerous 
protests  to  the  VA  over  the  interruption 
of  the  direct  home  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans. Direct  loans  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  veterans  without  the  legislation, 
but  the  VA  has  requested  It  before  they 
wUl  change  their  present  policy. 

Most  veterans  are  eligible  for  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  on  their  home  loan 
under  the  popular  GI  loan  guarantee 
law.  But  in  most  coimties  where  commer- 
cial credit  is  tight,  veterans  are  eligible 
for  a  direct  loan  from  the  Government 
if  private  financing  is  not  available  for 
the  GI  bill  guarantee.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration makes  these  losms  from  a 
revolving  fund  in  which  there  is  pres- 
ently about  $560  million  available  for 
further  lending. 

This  program  is  not  costly  for  the  tax- 
payers and,  in  fact,  the  revolving  fund 
has  shown  a  profit  of  nearly  $250  mil- 
lion since  its  inception  under  legislation 
passed  in  1950.  I  have  heard  a  report 
that  some  veterans  were  informed  that 
the  reason  this  direct  loan  program  has 
been  interrupted  was  the  lack  of  ap- 
propriated fimds  due  to  congressional  in- 
action. Let  me  emphasize  that  the  fimds 
for  this  program  are  not  appropriated 
each  year  but  are  available  in  a  revolv- 
ing fimd  which  is  repaid  by  the  veterans 
who  have  already  received  loans. 

About  20  percent  of  ths  veterans  in 
our  country  live  in  credit-tight  areas  and 
are  therefore  eligible  for  the  direct  loan. 
No  one  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion adequately  explained  to  me  why  this 
program  was  interrupted  last  March. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housin?  and  Insurance — Committee 
en  Veterans'  Affairs — which  I  have  the 
honor  of  chairing,  the  Chief  Benefits 


Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
described  the  efforts  which  began  in 
March  to  utilize  the  supply  of  private 
capital  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  meet  the  housing  credit 
needs  of  veterans.  A  complicated  and 
complex  referral  system  was  set  up 
which  involved  sending  the  veteran's  ap- 
plication for  a  direct  VA  loan  from  the 
regional  office  to  the  VA  central  office 
here  in  Washington,  and  then  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  a  re- 
quest for  information  on  any  possible 
credit  sources.  I  have  been  informed  that 
somewhere  along  the  way  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  was  included  in 
the  referral  process  for  reasons  that  were 
never  fully  explained. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  effort  which  VA 
regional  officials  extended,  for  example, 
in  Des  Moines  in  my  own  State  of  Iowa, 
in  trying  to  find  private  sources  of  credit 
for  these  veterans.  But  I  am  critical  of 
the  decision  by  the  administration  to 
allow  long  delajrs  for  veterans  who  qual- 
ify for  the  direct  loans  and  who  are 
awaiting  an  emswer. 

I  have  been  informed  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  applications  referred  to 
Washington  have  been  funded  by  private 
lenders.  But  apparently  there  are  stUl 
over  2,000  direct  loan  applications  which 
have  not  been  financed,  with  the  vet- 
erans left  with  no  Information  on  when 
an  answer  might  be  received. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  this  kind  of 
treatment  will  discourage  these  young 
men  from  even  attempting  to  participate 
in  other  available  veterans'  programs. 
The  money  is  in  the  revolving  fimd  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  could  have 
been  making  these  loans  every  week  since 
March. 

Statements  were  made  by  VA  officials 
at  the  hearing  July  13  that  no  loan  ap- 
plications sent  to  Washington  have  been 
rejected.  Apart  from  some  severely  dis- 
abled paraplegics,  and  the  wives  of  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  listed  as 
missing  in  action,  no  direct  loans  were 
approved. 

This  means  that  there  are  veterans 
around  the  country  who  are  qualified  for 
a  direct  loan,  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  program,  and  are  awaiting  an  an- 
swer; but  their  applications  are  gather- 
ing dust  in  some  file  here  in  Washington. 
Many  veterans  withdraw  their  applica- 
tion after  weeks  of  delay.  The  reasons  are 
not  clear  but  there  are  probably  some 
who  find  that  the  house  has  been  sold  to 
another  buyer,  and  others  who  give  up 
in  frustration  after  weeks  and  even 
months  without  an  approval  or  a  rejec-. 
tion. 

Officials  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration assured  the  subcommittee  that 
there  will  once  again  be  a  viable  direct 
loan  program  just  as  soon  as  HJl.  3344 
is  passed.  Let  me  assure  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  I  have  directed  my 
staff  to  maintain  close  contact  with  this 
program  and  to  inform  me  if  there  are 
imwarranted  delays  for  applications 
which  are  backing  up  in  the  pipeline. 

The  legislation  itself  will  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  sell  loans  on  the  commercial 
mortgage  market  at  reasonable  prices. 
This  amends  section  1811(g)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  which  requires  that 
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sales  by  the  Adminlstrstor  of  direct  loaoa 
in  connection  with  the  veteran's  loan 
program  be  made  at  a  price  which  is  not 
more  than  98  percent  of  par — the  unpaid 
balance — plus  Interest.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  3344  because  In  general, 
present  mortgage  market  eonditions  have 
precluded  the  sale  of  loans  at  prices 
which  would  conform  with  the  law.  This 
legislation  will  allow  the  Administrator 
more  discretionary  authority  to  estab- 
lish prices  at  which  he  may  offer  and  sell 
direct  loans.  This  change  in  the  law  re- 
qiilres  that  the  saJes  prices  be  main- 
tained at  reasonable  levels  which  take 
into  account  the  overall  interests  of  the 
Oovemment.  and  the  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  adds  another 
safeguard. 

This  leglslatl<m  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  6  and  its  ap- 
proval In  the  Senate  on  July  23  clears  the 
way  for  enactment  Into  law.  I  am  con- 
fldest  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  begin  again  its  direct  home  loan 
program  Just  as  soon  as  this  legislation 
is  signed  into  law. 


•nUBUTE  TO  EDOAR  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
America  was  deeply  saddened  at  the  re- 
cent death  of  Edgar  Eisenhower,  older 
brother  of  our  late  President.  This  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  a  longtime  resident 
of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  was  devoted  to  his 
lifelong  goal  of  service  to  mankind. 
Those  who  were  closest  to  him  said  that 
he  viewed  the  practice  of  law  as  a  means 
to  that  end. 

Edgar  Eisenhower  was  a  great  man  in 
his  own  right.  He  was  a  respected  at- 
torney and  citizen  of  Tacoma,  long  before 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  became  a  famous 
general.  He  maintained  an  active  in- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  his  coimtry.  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  when  he 
felt  the  issue  Justlfled  it.  He  once  openly 
criticized  President  Eisenhower  for  advo- 
cating a  budget  which  exceeded  levels 
promised  during  the  campaign.  The  Pres- 
ident responded  good-naturedly: 

Edgar  has  b«en  crltldzlDg  mc  slnoe  I  waa 
five  yean  old. 

A  conservative  m  political  philosophy, 
Edgar  Elsenhower  served  as  Washing- 
ton State  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Goldwater  for  President  Committee.  He 
also  served  as  a  trustee  for  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action. 

Mr.  President.  I  Jom  the  minions  of 
Americans  who  mourn  the  loss  of  this 
man.  His  family  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  rich  heritage  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing material  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  :  An  article  by  Ellen  Hoffman  en- 
titled "Edgar  Elsenhower.  82,  Lawyer, 
Dies,"  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  13:  an  article  by  Dwlght  Jarrell 
entitled.  "E.  N.  Eisenhower  Laid  to  Rest 
in  Land  He  Loved,"  which  appeared  \n 
the  Ju^  17  issue  of  the  Tactnna.  Wash., 
News  Tribune;  an  editorial  published  in 
that  newspaper  on  July  14;  and  an 
article  entitled  "Elsenhower  Rites  Set  for 
Thursday."  which  appeared  in  the  Ta- 
coma newspaper  on  July  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  orderw)  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  foUows: 


[From  the  Wasblngton  Post,  Jtily  13,  1971] 
Sdgas  SiaxMHOwza,  83.  Lawtzb,  Dm 
(By  SUea  Hoffman) 

Mgar  V.  Baenhower,  82,  brotlier  of  tbe  late 
President  Dwie^t  D.  Elaenhowar,  died  last 
night  In  Taeoma,  Wash.,  nine  daya  after  be- 
ing ho^>ltallBed  for  artertosolarosls  that  a 
doctor  said  caused  severe  brain  damage. 

A  son-in-law  said  Mr.  JBlsenhower  had 
worked  at  his  law  offloe  until  being  hoq>ltal- 
laed  July  8  after  safrerlng  a  speech  dlsablUty. 

Bdgar  Klaenhower  once  publicly  accused  his 
brother  of  breaking  a  campaign  promise. 

"I  cant  for  the  life  of  me  understand  what 
persuaded  Dwlght  to  go  for  that  big  budget 
this  year.  All  of  his  campaign  speeches  and 
promises  were  for  decreased  government 
spending,"  Mr.  Blsenhower  told  a  reporter 
while  visiting  the  Pre^dest  In  Washington  In 
April,  1»S7. 

The  budget  proposal  In  question  called  for 
an  expenditure  of  $71  billion,  the  highest  on 
record  m  peacetime. 

"Edgar's  been  crltlolElng  me  since  I  was  6 
years  old,"  the  President  replied,  when  told 
about  his  brother's  remarks. 

President  Elsenhower's  older  brother  was  a 
tax  lawyer  who  was  once  described  by  his 
political  aUy,  t7.8.  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwatar,  as 
'^  wonderful  man  (who  Is)  even  rlghtwlng 
of  me." 

The  second  oldest  of  seven  sons,  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower was  tbe  first  of  the  family  to  be  nick- 
named "Ike." 

"When  Dwlght  (a  year  younger)  came 
along  to  school  the  boya  be^an  calling  me 
■Big  Ike'  and  him  IJttle  Ike.'"  Mr.  Blaen- 
bower  reminisced. 

Bom  In  Hope.  Kan.,  he  graduated  from 
high  school  In  Abilene.  His  brother  Dwlght 
helped  finance  his  first  year  In  college  while 
awaiting  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  In  1914,  Mr.  Elsenhower  graduated 
from  law  school  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

He  moved  In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  the  same  year 
and  established  the  law  practice  he  conduct- 
ed there  for  more  than  50  years.  While  his 
brother  was  President,  Mr.  Elsenhower  came 
to  Washington  several  times  to  attend  White 
House  social  events. 

Mr.  Blsenhower  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  government  policies  several  times  dur- 
ing his  brother's  administration,  speaking 
out  against  Social  Security,  high  taxes  and 
the  decision  to  send  federal  troops  to  enforce 
desegregation  of  the  schools  on  Little  Rock. 
Ark 

The  President  mtist  have  received  "some 
bad  legal  advice  .  .  .  the  authority  for  en- 
forcing a  court  decree  rests  with  federal  mar- 
shals, not  troops,"  Mr.  Elsenhower  suggested. 

In  1969  Mr.  Elsenhower  became  a  trustee 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
which  described  Itself  as  a  new  organisation 
dedicated  to  opposing  the  government's 
"spendthrift  and  Infiatlonary  policies." 

Five  years  later  Mr.  Elsenhower  served  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Washington  State 
Ooldwater  for  President  Committee. 

Despite  their  verbal  sparring  over  financial 
and  political  policies,  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  his 
brother  Dwlght  never  abandoned  their 
friendly  relationship. 

"I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  there  are  no 
differences  between  my  brothers  and  me.  We 
can  differ  on  a  friendly  baals  and  no  rancor 
Is  Involved  .  .  .  Tbe  country  probably 
doesn't  understand  the  absolute  warmth  of 
the  Elsenhower  family,"  Mr.  Elsenhower  ex- 
plained. 

Of  the  seven  Elsenhower  brothers,  only 
Milton,  Interim  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  head  of  the  presidential  com- 
mission on  violence,  survives. 

Paul  died  In  Infancy.  Boy,  who  died  In 
10411,  was  a  pluumaclst  In  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Arthur,  who  died  In  1958,  was  a  Kansas  City 
banker.  The  former  President  died  In  1969. 

Sari,  a  pubUcUt  for  a  Chicago  area  print- 
ing and  publishing  company,  had  served  m 


the  lUlnola  Rouae  of  Representatives.  He  died 
lnlB68. 


(From  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune, 
July  17.  1971) 
X.  N.  XiaEHBowza  Laid  To  Bxst  dt  Land 
Ha  LovxB 

(By  Dwlght  JarreU) 

Memortal  servicee  were  held  here  Friday  In 
the  flower-filled  Valley  Chapel  of  Mountain 
View  Funeral  Home  for  Edgar  N.  Elsenhower. 

The  body  of  the  brother  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Blsenhower  rested  In  a  sim- 
ple, bronze,  closed  casket  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  blossoms. 

The  graceful  chapel  at  the  bottom  of  roll- 
ing foothills  was  filled  quickly  to  its  ca- 
pacity of  300  long  before  the  11  a.m.  rites. 
Among  those  present  were  Milton  Elsenhower, 
brother  of  the  82-year-old  attorney  who  had 
practiced  law  here  nearly  80  years.  He  died 
Monday  evening  following  a  stroke  J\ily  3. 

Others  of  his  Immediate  family  present 
were  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William  (Jams) 
Causln,  of  Tacoma,  and  two  grandchildren, 
Jean  Nadlne  Causln  and  WUllam  Elsen- 
hower Causln. 

"This  day  Is  a  befitting  occasion  to  meditate 
upon  the  meaning  of  this  great  person,  a 
friend  and  loved  one  of  many,"  said  Dr. 
Michael  D.  Anderson,  pastor  of  University 
mace  Presbyterian  Church,  In  his  simple 
BUlogy,  "A  Memorlum  to  Mr.  Elsenhower." 

"This  day  when  the  great  mountains  of 
the  Northwest  are  dressed  m  the  brilliant 
hues  of  dazzling  sunlight  on  snow,  rocks  and 
trees,  a  day  when  there  Is  a  mysterious  depth 
to  the  beauty  of  Puget  Sound  waters  lying 
between  mighty  Cascades  and  the  elusive 
pantheon  of  the  Olympics.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
loved  this  land. 

"In  the  kaleidoscope  of  personal  refiec- 
tlons,"  Dr.  Anderson  had  begun,  "we  see  the 
many  Impressions  of  Edgar  Newton  Elsen- 
hower. Jean  Nadlne  Causln  said  the  'under- 
standing' comprehends  the  lasting  qualities 
of  her  grandfather.  Janls  Causln  spoke  of  the 
extraordinary  willingness  of  her  father  'to 
spend  time  with  people,'  all  persons.  Wll- 
lUm  Elsenhower  Causln  said  that  his  grand- 
father lacked  nothing'  In  personal  qualities. 
He  was  the  'man  for  all  seasons'  whom  chil- 
dren, youth,  students  and  adults  deeply 
enjoyed.  WlllWun  Causln  said  that  'Insight 
Into  (leople'  was  an  appropriate  theme  de- 
pleting Mr.  Elsenhower's  personhood.  Milton 
Elsenhower  said  that  his  brother  'saw  law  as 
a  way  of  helping  other  people.' 

"We  must  see,"  said  Dr.  Anderson,  "the 
childhood  experience  of  this  great  person  to 
know  of  his  manhood.  "Every  child  comes 
with  the  message  that  Ood  Is  not  yet  dis- 
couraged of  Man,'  Tagore  wrote.  In  the  spon- 
taneous faith  and  confidence  in  goodneaa. 
work  and  trust,  we  see  the  attitudes  which 
farmed  around  this  person-,  tSx.  Elsenhower. 
"The  salient  character  of  the  pioneer 
mentality  learned  In  that  Westward-Hot 
family  made  Its  lasting  Impression:  The 
search  for  true  Individual  religion,  acces- 
sibility to  exnanslve  horizons,  and  trust  in 
the  reward  of  honest  work.  Tou  can  take  the 
boy  out  of  Abilene  but  you  can  never  take 
all  of  Abilene  out  of  the  boy.  Mr.  Elsenhow- 
er's later  successful  practice  of  law  was 
highlighted  with  the  comely  Incidents  that 
a  boy  from  Abilene  could  fully  aopreclate. 
Scores  of  persons  were  Indebted  with  grati- 
tude to  this  outstanding  lawyer  for  his  serv* 
ices  which  represented  for  them  new  life 
and  hope. 

"From  this  home,"  continued  Dr.  Ander- 
son, "there  was  bred  Into  him  a  'certain  In- 
dependence and  a  determination  to  rl*e  above' 
humble  beginnings.  Through  his  father.  Ed 
learned  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the 
dignity.  Independence,  and  equality  of  men 
who  had  a  common  sonshlp!  This  attitude 
became  a  determining  presupposition  of  hU 
phlloeophlcal  stance  and  world-view. 

"Ed  Klaenhower,"  Dr.  Anderson  said  In 
his  conclusion,  "has  finished  the  race.  He 
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ran  hard,  he  ran  well,  he  ran  coo^Mtltlvely. 
he  ran  Justly,  he  ran  proudly." 

There  were  no  pallbearers  and  cremation 
followed  the  brief  services.  Interment  wlU 
be  m  Motmtaln  View  Memorial  Park  m  a 
family  plot. 

[From  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  July  14, 

19711 

Bdoak  NawTOif  EmxNHOwn 

Edgar  N.  Elsenhower  was  a  big,  friendly, 
hard-working,  hard-pIaylng  Western  type  of 
man — Just  the  kind  that  will  be  mlsaed  so 
much  by  his  community  and  the  very  many 
who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Although  known  across  the  nation  as  eider 
brother  to  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Tacoma  long  be- 
fore Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  a  general  In  the 
Army.  Here  he  practiced  law  67  years.  On  this 
community  he  spent  his  considerable  ener- 
gies. Here  his  Integrity,  his  ablUty,  his  stat- 
ure shone;  his  precept  was  that  practice  of 
the  law  has  but  one  real  purpose — service  to 
one's  fellow  men. 

A  man's  nature  Is  shown  In  his  play  as  well 
as  his  work;  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Els- 
enhower that  slnoe  he  was  69  years  old  he 
shot  his  age  or  better  at  golf  11  times,  and 
enjoyed  the  game  thoroughly  until  his  death 
at  82. 

Something  we  read  of  Mr.  Elsenhower 
must  be  related  here.  He  was  Interviewed  by 
Bela  Komltzer  In  preparation  of  the  book 
"The  Oreat  American  Heritage."  which  was 
the  story  of  the  five  Elsenhower  brothers. 

"From  his  ofllce  windows,"  wrote  that  au- 
thor, "Edgar  can  see  Mount  Rainier,  one  of 
the  tallest  mountains  In  the  United  Statea. 
He  often  seems  to  be  looking  at  It  when  he  Is 
iMRiring  decisions.  Other  windows  look  out 
over  Puget  Sound,  a  body  of  water  con- 
nected with  the  world's  largest  ocean,  the 
Pacific.  One  gets  the  Impression  that  some- 
thing of  the  largeness  of  these  two  views,  the 
mountain  and  the  sea,  has  entered  Into  the 
very  fiber  of  Edgar's  being — that  he  Is  a  large 
man  Inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly." 

That  scene  and  that  conclusion  so  well 
expressed  Is  the  same  known  to  many  T»- 
comans  over  the  years.  It  la  the  Edgar  Elsen- 
hower they  knew.  He  was  a  man  who,  al- 
though materially  very  successful,  never  for- 
got he  once  was  poor,  and  whose  long  profes- 
sional career  followed  a  goal  that  was  not 
materialistic  but  was  dedicated  to  personal 
service  to  others,  particularly  thoee  In 
trouble. 

[From  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 
July  18.  19711 

ElSKNHOWBt     RxntS    SXT     FOB     THTTBaDAT 

The  funeral  of  Edgar  N.  Elsenhower,  82, 
prominent  Tacoma  attorney  and  brother  of 
the  late  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  will 
be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Mountain  View 
Funeral  Home's  Valley  Chapel.  He  died  Mon- 
day evening. 

Milton  Elsenhower,  younger  brother  of  Bd- 
gar. was  In  Moscow  early  Tuesday  en  route  to 
London  and  Tacoma  after  learning  of  his 
brother's  death.  He  was  at  a  Soviet- American 
conference  In  Kiev. 

Edgar  Elsenhower  suffered  a  stroke  July  3 
and  had  been  hospitalised  since  then,  suf- 
fering from  brain  damage  and  loes  of  speech 
as  a  result  of  what  his  doctor  described  as 
"general  arteriosclerosis." 

Because  of  his  younger  brother  Dwlght's 
fame  as  a  general  In  World  War  II  and  later 
as  President,  Mr.  Elsenhower  received  ccm- 
slderable  attention  nationally.  At  one  point 
hU  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Milton,  was 
mentioned  as  a  posslUe  1964  presidential 
candidate. 

Described  locally  as  an  "ultraconservatlve," 
he  accepted  the  honorary  Washington  State 
campaign  chalrmanahlp  for  Barry  Goldwa- 
terl  ux&nicoesaful  prealdentlal  campaign  In 
1904.  He  also  waa  mentioned  m  1962  as  a  pos- 


sible candidate  to  run  against  Sen.  Warren 
O.  Magnuaon. 

The  attorney  preferred  that  he  should 
never  be  the  subject  of  a  news  story  unless 
It  was  for  his  ability  as  a  golfer.  In  this  re- 
gard he  won  the  Washington  State  Seniors 
Oolf  Association  tournament  In  1948,  1949, 
1950  and  1952,  and  In  1953  he  was  Invited  to 
play  In  the  Blng  Crosby  Pro-Amateur  tour- 
nament at  Monterey,  Calif. 

Elsenhower  was  bom  In  Hope,  Kans..  but 
grew  up  In  Abilene,  Kans.,  tbe  second  of 
seven  boys.  He  attended  public  school  In  Abi- 
lene and  obtained  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  In  1914  he  moved  to  Ta- 
coma and  opened  a  law  ofllce.  In  1959  the 
University  of  Michigan  awarded  him  an  hmi- 
orary  doctor  of  law  degree. 

As  a  boy,  however,  his  desire  for  an  educa- 
tion was  not  as  evident.  He  refused  to  repeat 
the  eighth  grade  and  went  to  work  Instead. 
However,  he  relented  when  "I  suddenly  real- 
ized my  Uttle  brother,  Dwlght,  had  gone  Into 
high  school  and  gotten  ahead  of  me."  He  re- 
turned to  school  and  graduated  with  the  for- 
mer president. 

Edgar  Elsenhower  was  21  months  older 
than  Dwlght. 

He  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife  before  their  marriage  ended  In  divorce. 
His  second  wife  died  In  1948.  In  1952  be  mar- 
ried his  secretary,  Lucy  Dawson.  They  were 
divorced  In  1967. 

A  practicing  attorney  In  Tacoma  for  nearly 
60  years,  Mr.  Elsenhower  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Asaoclatlon,  Tacoma  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Washington  Bar  Association,  Elks 
Lodge,  Tacoma  Club,  Tacoma  Country  and 
Oolf  Club  and  the  Rainier  Club  of  Seattle. 

He  had  also  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Washington  Steel 
Products,  Inc.,  E.  L.  Bmce  Co.  and  Vancouver 
Plywood  Co. 

His  survivors  Include  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam (Janls)  Catisln,  of  Tacoma,  and  his 
brother,  Milton,  who  Is  Interim  president  of 
Johns  Hoi^Ons  University  In  Baltimore. 

The  family  has  requested  that  memorials 
to  Edgar  Elsenhower  be  sent  to  the  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Hospital,  Palm  Desert.  CaUf . 


A  SOUND  OCEANS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  lii.  President,  Sunday 
a  week  ago  an  article  by  Flora  Lewis  in 
the  Washington  Post  asked,  "Should  we 
turn  from  space  to  oceans?"  Answering 
"Yes,"  Miss  Lewis  stated : 

If  only  Americans  and  Russians  could  agree 
to  leave  the  next  chapter  In  space  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  tum  their 
yen  for  bold  search  and  high  excitement  to 
the  hidden  seas.  It  would  not  only  release  an 
enormous  lot  of  resources  to  Improve  life  on 
solid  ground,  but  would  almpst  certainly 
bring  unlmaglned  rewards. 

It  Is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  is  already  reordering  its 
priorities  as  we  cut  back  sharply  in  mili- 
tary and  aerospace  spending.  But  what 
remains  is  national  drift,  not  national  di- 
rection. No  bold,  challenging  programs 
fill  the  vacuum  created  by  those  cut- 
backs. And  one  result  is  our  sagging  econ- 
omy and  Increasing  joblessness.  Only 
now  can  we  begin  to  see  that  one  of  the 
vast  costs  of  the  space  program  may  have 
been  the  channeling  away  of  funds  from 
a  soimd  oceans  program.  At  the  rate  the 
competition  from  Russia  and  Japan  is  de- 
veloping In  the  oceans,  the  cost  of  ignor- 
ing the  oceans  may  be  far  vaster  than  we 
ever  imagined. 

Miss  Lewis  spoke  of  the  munificent,  un- 
lmaglned rewards  to  be  reaped  from  the 
seas.  She  is  absolutely  right.  And  the  re- 


wards are  not  Just  In  science,  technology, 
and  rich  resources.  A  compr^enslve, 
well-funded  oceans  program  can  be  more 
than  the  economic  palliatives  being  of- 
fered now.  Such  a  program  could  reach 
the  roots  of  our  economic  plight,  and  not 
simply  treat  the  symptoms. 

Let  me  just  give  one  example.  A 
soundly  financed  ocesuis  program  would 
take  qualified  unonployed  people  off  re- 
lief and  would  place  them  in  Jobs.  For 
each  scientist  and  engineer  that  we  place 
in  a  program  of  advanced  techncdogy, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
ported recently  that  12  others  are  di- 
rectly employed.  And  the  impact  extends 
beyond — to  subcontractors,  suppliers,  and 
to  still  other  levels  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. New  products  and  services  would 
result  from  an  advanced  oceans  program : 
foreign  trade  would  be  enhanced.  The  ef- 
fects of  a  soundly  financed  oceans  pro- 
gram would  resoimd  through  the  life  of 
the  United  States.  The  multiplying  ef- 
fect of  employing  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  an  oceans  program  would  be 
enormous.  We  must  mobilize  the  vast 
pool  of  our  trained  talent,  oigage  their 
creative  energies,  and  then  send  them 
Into  the  worldwide  competiti(m  in  the 
oceans. 

The  rewards  of  an  oceans  program  will 
include  work  in  a  time  of  soaring  Job- 
lessness: direction,  challenge,  and  oppor- 
tunity m  a  time  of  national  drift;  na- 
tional security  m  a  time  of  rising  inter- 
national competition  on  the  high  seas; 
Innovation  and  renewal  in  a  time  of  di- 
minishing tecluudoglcal  superiority. 

Mr.  President,  Flora  Lewis  has  written 
eloquently.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  article,  "Should  We  Tum  Prom 
Space  to  Oceans?"  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
asfc^ows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  18,  1971] 

Shottld  We  Tusn  From  Space  to  Ocbaks? 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

The  Russians  have  not  yet  revealed  pre- 
cisely what  went  wrong  to  cause  the  death 
of  their  three  cosmonauts.  Their  announce- 
ment, so  far,  said  only  that  a  leak  In  the  re- 
entry capsule  brought  a  sudden,  disastrous 
drop  In  atmospheric  pressure  leading  to 
nearly  Instant  death. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  they  say  they 
plan  to  go  ahead  with  their  manned  space 
station  program.  They  evidently  believe  the 
fault  In  the  system  can  be  repaired  without 
too  much  trouble.  But  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  are  also  making  as  thorough  a  study  as 
passible  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  long- 
est space  sojoivn  yet  made. 

As  one  of  their  sdentlsts  said  while  Soyuz 
n  was  still  In  orbit,  each  day  aloft  beyond 
the  previous  record  at  19  days  was  "a  step 
into  the  unknown." 

Somehow,  the  unknown  of  spaoe  has 
seemed  the  most  alluring,  the  most  challeng- 
ing man  has  ever  faced,  worth  not  only  the 
lives  of  the  advent\irous  but  the  effort  of 
thousands  and  the  resources  of  millions  of 
people.  But  the  sad  mysterious  death  of  the 
three  Russians  should  be  the  moment  to 
pause  and  review  the  urgency  of  that  chal- 
lenge. 

It  seems  to  be  more  or  leas  InevltaMe  that 
If  the  Soviets  push  ahead  with  an  mtenatva 
space  program,  so  will  the  United  States  and 
vice  versa.  There  Is  not  only  rival  prestige 
to  spur  both  on.  but  the  deq>  feata  of  ovar- 
whelmlng  military  advantage  which  would 
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IM  pined  if  one  superpowmr  won  ooatrol  of 
Ute  emptiness  which  cradles  the  earth. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  that 
the  two  join  in  at  least  some  part  of  space 
research  and  exploration.  The  first  step 
came  shortly  before  the  Soyiu  tragedy  when 
Russian  astronauts  visited  Houston. 

Certainly  that  would  provide  large  savings 
a-d  possibly  a  shade  less  mutuaJ  suspicion, 
although  neither  side  is  likely  to  reveal  any- 
thing It  considers  of  military  value.  The  So- 
viet economy,  In  a  much  different  way  from 
the  American  economy,  is  also  strained  by 
huge  apace  expenditures  which  could  be  put 
to  far  more  productive  use. 

Of  course,  much  more  would  be  saved  for 
both  countries  if,  instead  of  Just  holding 
back  the  space  race,  they  could  agree  to 
hold  back  the  race  into  space.  This  is  a  time 
to  consider  prc^xMlng  an  agreement  for  both 
to  concentrate  for  awhile  or  further  theoret- 
ical and  latxKiitory  research.  The  current 
generation  has  nutde  its  voyage  of  discovery. 
It  is  a  time  to  consider  leaving  the  effort  to 
occupy  spcKse  to  a  future  generation,  by  mu- 
tual consent. 

The  rewards  of  what  has  been  done  so  far 
are  meager,  compared  to  the  vast  cost. 
Meanwhile,  a  pittance  has  been  spent  en  ex- 
ploiting the  oceans  which  wash  our  panel, 
though  we  know  the  rewards  are  likely  to  be 
munificent  and  to  come  quickly. 

Oceanography  is  still  in  its  earliest  devel- 
opment, about  where  Columbus  was  In  ad- 
vancing the  art  of  navigation.  Beneath  the 
seas,  too.  If  the  TV  cameras  could  only  pene- 
trate (and  with  a  little  more  research  they 
could).  Is  extraordinary  adventure,  a  vast 
and  challenging  unknown.  To  plumb  its  se- 
crets would  take  a  small  fraction  of  what 
space  mission  costs,  with  Infinitely  greater 
benefit  for  all  the  rest  of  us  who  will  spend 
otir  lives  fixed  firmly  to  this  earth. 

A  wayward  accident  In  October,  1968, 
turned  out  to  give  a  fascinating  example  of 
how  much  vital  knowledge  can  be  extracted 
from  the  seas,  and  bow  little  we  know  about 
them.  Alvln,  the  tiny  submarine  operated  by 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution. 
was  preparing  for  a  dive  186  miles  southeast 
of  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

All  the  equipment  was  aboard,  including 
box  lunches  for  the  three  submariners  who 
man  the  deep-dive  craft,  when  a  cable  broke, 
with  Its  hatch  open.  Alvln  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom, a  depth  of  5,140  feet.  No  one  was  hurt. 
In  Saptember,  1969.  almost  a  year  later,  Al- 
vln was  rstrleved  and  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  box  lunches  and  two  thermos  bottles 
filled  with  boulllcn  were  sea-soaked  but 
otherwise  almost  perfectly  preserved.  At  the 
same  temperature  under  refrigeration,  they 
would  have  spoiled  In  a  few  weeks.  So  the 
discovery  was  made  that  deep  encugh  under 
the  sea  something  stops  bacterial  decay  end 
biodegradatlon.  Laboratories  are  studying 
the  phenomena  now.  Their  bunch  Is  that 
the  answer  is  pressive. 

If  they  prove  it,  it  will  have  fantastic  im- 
plications for  the  science  of  preserving  food, 
and  perhaps  for  medicine.  It  may  also  have 
dreadful  implications  about  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect of  pollutants  dumped  In  the  sea.  In  any 
case,  there  is  a  new  and  unsuspected  princi- 
ple to  be  discovered  here,  and  it  is  likely  to 
have  immense  effect. 

Little  Alvln  is  as  a  tricycle  to  a  space  cap- 
sule in  cost  and  sophistication,  but  it  may 
have  brought  knowledge  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  moon  rocks. 

If  only  American  and  Russians  could 
agree  to  leave  the  next  chapter  in  space  to 
thalr  children  or  their  grandchildren,  and 
turn  their  yen  for  bold  research  and  high  ex- 
citement to  the  hidden  seas,  it  would  not 
only  release  an  enormous  lot  of  resources  to 
improve  life  on  solid  ground,  but  would  al- 
most certainly  bring  unlmaglned  rewards. 

And  then  perhaps,  in  a  generation  or  two, 
it  might  be  easier  to  turn  back  to  space  from 
a  leas  tormented  world,  less  divided  and  less 
hostUe  in  itself. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE 
STATE  DEPABTBIENT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  discrimina- 
tion against  individuals  because  of  their 
sex  is  wrong.  The  lack  of  an  adequate 
employee  grievance  system  within  the 
State  Department  is  wrong. 

And  today  I  would  lllce  to  talk  about 
a  case  which  combines  these  two  wrongs: 
the  case  of  Alison  Palmer,  a  woman 
Foreign  Service  officer. 

Miss  Palmer  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  in  the  State  Department.  She 
received  national  acclaim  for  her  heroic 
activity  in  the  midst  of  upheavals  mark- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  Congo's 
Independence. 

Yet.  Miss  Palmer  claims  that  she  was 
denied  positions  in  three  American  em- 
bassies in  1965  because  of  her  sex.  She 
submitted  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Office  of 
the  State  Department  in  October  1968, 
and  on  August  8,  1969,  that  Office  found 
that  Miss  Palmer  had  indeed  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  her  sex. 
Mr.  Frederick  D.  Pollard,  the  Office 
Chief,  recommended: 

That  Miss  Palmer's  personnel  file  be  docu- 
mented to  show  that  her  career  has  been 
affected  by  prejudice  against  women  offlceis. 

In  concurring  with  this  and  other 
recommendations,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Legal  Adviser's  Office  wrote: 

The  finding  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  Is  supported  by  adequate  evidence 
contained  in  the  Investigatory  report. 

One  would  have  thought  that  once 
such  a  clear-cut  finding  had  been  made, 
the  State  Department  would  have  taken 
action  to  make  emends  to  Miss  Palmer. 

But  incredibly.  Equal  Employment 
Chief  Pollard  felt  it  necessary  to  warn 
Miss  Palmer  of  further  adverse  effects 
that  might  result  to  her  career  if  she 
insisted  on  following  through  cm  her 
complaint.  Mr.  Pollard  wrote: 

People  knowledgeable  In  how  the  Foreign 
Service  selection  (promotion)  system  works, 
including  Dlrect<M^  of  Personnel  Howard  Mace. 
have  expressed  apprehension  that  your  career 
prospects  could  be  damaged  by  inclusion  of 
reference  In  your  file  to  this  grievance 
procedure. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  point  in 
having  an  office  to  guarantee  equal  em- 
ployment if  findings  that  fundamental 
rights  have  been  denied  serve  to  injure 
further  the  career  of  the  individual  who 
has  already  been  discriminated  against 

However,  the  State  Department  is  al- 
most unique  among  Oovermnent  agoi- 
cies  in  that  it  does  not  have  an  inde- 
pendent grievance  and  appeals  system. 

The  State  Department,  at  least  at  its 
top  levels,  seems  to  feel  that  the  very 
people  in  management  who  might  be  the 
subjects  of  employee  complaints  should 
also  be  the  same  people  who  rule  for  or 
against  the  complaining  employee.  Thus, 
the  State  Department  has  petitioned  to 
be  exempted  from  the  Executive  order 
governing  manigement-employee  rela- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government.  And  in 
Miss  Palmer's  case,  one  of  the  men  who 
was  found  to  have  discriminated  against 
her.  Ambassador  John  Bums,  later  be- 
came the  head  of  the  personnel  system 
which  was  asked  to  act  on  her  complaint. 
Then,  that  same  personnel  system  tried 
to  prevent  Miss  Palmer's  case  from  be- 


ing referred  to  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission and  even  told  the  Commission  on 
several  occasions  that  Miss  Palmer  had 
withdrawn  her  complaint  although  that 
was  not  true.  When  Miss  Palmer  re- 
quested that  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Macomber  be  called  as  a  witness 
in  her  case,  he  declined  on  grounds 
that— 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  Mr.  Macom- 
ber to  be  a  witness  in  a  case  in  which  he  has 
responalbUlty  for  the  final  decision. 

An  employee  has  little  chance  to  cor- 
rect an  inj  ustice  under  such  a  system  and 
that  is  why  Senators  Bayh,  Coopxa, 
Htthphrey,  and  Scott  have  introduced  S. 
2023  which  would  establish  a  rational 
grievance  and  appeal  system  at  State.  I 
have  joined  them  as  a  cosponsor,  for  I 
believe  that  procedures  must  be  estab- 
lished in  the  State  Department  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  all  employees. 

The  State  Department  has  moved  re- 
cently to  correct  and  improve  its  proce- 
dures in  the  personnel  area,  and  I  ask 
uninimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  description  of  these 
efforts  as  described  in  the  lat.st  Depart- 
ment of  State  Newsletter. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles  and  documents 
pertaining  to  Miss  Palmer's  case  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Department  of  State  Newsletter, 

July  19711 
Deveix>pment   of   a   Okixvance   System    for 

THE  FORXIGN    SKRVICX:    A  STATUS  REPORT 

SUte,  AID  and  USIA  are  Jointly  committed 
to  establish  a  new  formal  grievance  system 
for  their  Foreign  Service  employees. 

This  was  made  clear  in  the  employee-man- 
agement relations  proposal  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  William 
B.  Macomber,  Jr..  to  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Council  in  Jime  on  behalf  of  the  three 
Agencies. 

Mr.  Macomber  Is  also  on  public  record  as 
favoring  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  which  would  Insure  that  all  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  have  access  to  a  griev- 
ance procedure. 

The  AF8A  Board  and  AFOE  have  also 
strongly  supported  the  creation  of  a  new 
formal  grievance  procedure.  AFSA  estab- 
IJshed  a  working  group  which  developed  a 
very  detailed  proposal  In  this  regard.  Subse- 
quently, the  AFSA  proposal  was  Introduced 
into  the  Congress  as  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  by  Senators  Bayh, 
Scott  and  others. 

The  Agencies  have  now  developed  an  In- 
terim grievance  procedure.  In  preparing  this 
grievance  system  they  took  into  account  the 
AFSA  proposals  and  also  benefited  from  in- 
formal consultations  with  the  AFSA  working 
group  and  with  AFOE  local  and  national 
officials.  The  Agencies'  system  and  AFSA's 
proposals  agree  in  many  significant  respects 
but  differ  on  certain  points.  This  will  be  fully 
explained  when  the  Agencies'  interim  system 
is  circulated  for  comment  to  all  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

The  Agencies  believe  that  when  a  new  em- 
ployee-management system  is  approved  by 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council  the  first 
Important  business  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  definitive  grievance  system.  When 
this  Is  completed  the  Agencies  believe  it  will 
then  be  appropriate  to  tupp>ort  legislation 
incorporating  the  principles  of  the  grievance 
system  that  has  emerged.  Until  this  process 
has  been  completed,  however,  the  Agencies 
strongly  believe  that  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  deferred. 
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Unfortunately,  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
get  a  new  employee -management  relation* 
system  actually  operating  until  some  time 
this  fall.  The  Agencies  first  have  to  obtain 
both  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council's 
and  the  President's  approval  of  a  new  Exec- 
utive Order,  setting  up  the  system  and  then 
elections  will  have  to  be  held  for  the  desig- 
nation of  representative  employee  organiza- 
tions. 

In  view  of  this  delay,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  grievance  system  in  the  intervening 
period,  the  three  Agencies  have  decided  to 
institute  as  an  Interim  measure  the  grievance 
machinery  which  they  have  now  developed. 

At  the  same  time  the  Agencies,  in  an  air- 
gram  to  the  field  and  in  a  notice  to  Foreign 
Service  employees  in  Washington,  will  solicit 
individual  comments  on  the  Interim  proce- 
dures. These  comments  will  be  given  careful 
consideration  in  the  development  of  a  defini- 
tive grievance  procedure  which  will  emerge 
In  final  form  through  the  new  employee- 
management  syst«n  when  it  is  put  Into  effect. 

[From  the  Washington   Evening  Star, 
July  16,  1971] 

Unusual  Bias  Case  Emerges  From  State 

Department 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

A  most  unusual  case  has  cropped  up  in  the 
State  Department,  which  can  hire,  promote 
and  fire  employes  virtually  at  will. 

The  case  has  arisen  at  a  time  when  State 
Is  trying  to  bring  its  civil  service  employes 
under  the  Foreign  Service  System.  It  Involves 
Alison  Palmer,  a  39-year-old  Foreign  Service 
officer  with  a  brilliant  record  who  charges 
she  has  been  discriminated  against  In  her 
career  because  she  is  a  woman. 

Key  documents  that  would  have  helped 
Miss  Palmer's  case  mysteriously  disappeared. 

In  this  respect,  her  case  recalls  the  recent 
suicide  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who  was 
denied  promotion  and  subsequently  was 
"selected  out"  when  certain  documents  that 
would  have  been  favorable  to  him  were  with- 
held. 

State  finally  ftirnlahed  data  for  Miss  Palmer 
after  two  year's  wait  only  when  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission's  equal  employment  op- 
portunity office  and  the  American  Federation 
oi  Government  Employes  Intervened. 

Meanwhile.  Miss  Palmer  says  she  has  re- 
ceived "threats"  that  it  would  be  against 
her  best  Interests  if  she  insisted  on  a  griev- 
ance hearing  concerning  her  discrimination 
charge. 

Miss  Palmer's  charge  of  discrimination 
was  upheld  by  an  Inspector  General's  Office 
represenutlve  who  filed  a  report  stating 
that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  bias  in  be- 
ing rejected  for  promotion  to  posts  in 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  and  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

On  Aug.  28,  1969,  the  legal  office,  in  a 
memorandum,  found  that  State's  personnel 
office  had  iu  fact  acted  illegally  and  it  recom- 
mended that  "Miss  Palmer's  personnel  file  be 
documented  to  show  that  her  career  has 
been  affected  by  prejudice  against  women 
officers — this  documentation  can  best  be 
done  by  placing  a  copy  of  this  memorandimi 
in  her  file." 

But  the  key  parts  of  memorandum  were 
not  placed  in  her  file.  It  was  kept  secret  In 
the  personnel  office. 

Missing  was  the  fourth  and  last  page  of 
the  finding  that  the  personnel  office  had 
acted  illegally. 

Finally  last  month  the  necessary  papers 
were  given  to  Miss  Palmer,  State's  excuse 
was  that  they  bad  been  misplaced 
"Inadvertently." 

Miss  Palmer's  case  Is  now  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  has  juris- 
diction because  it  Involves  a  charge  of 
diBcrlmlnatioD. 

Miss  Palmer's  career  in  the  Foreign  Service 
was  marked  by  a  rapid  rise — to  a  certain 
P<Mnt.  She  was  graduated  cimi  laude  from 
Pembroke  OoU^e  with  a  B.A.  In  English 


and  earned  her  MA,  in  African  Affairs  at 

Boston  University. 

She  spent  two  years  each  with  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  and  the  New  York 
Times.  She  Joined  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1956  in  Ghana  and  remained  on  that  assign- 
ment until  1958.  She  also  served  as  vice  con- 
sul in  Leopoldvllle  and  consul  In  George- 
town, British  Guiana  In  1963-65.  Her  most 
recent  foreign  assignment  was  as  an  assist- 
ant political  adviser  in  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  State's  move  in  bringing  civil 
service  poeitlons  into  Foreign  Service  is  be- 
ing challenged  in  the  federal  courts  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes which  charges  it  would  deprive  civil 
servants  of  their  job  protection  and  due 
process  rights. 

Should  know  better — Walter  Trohan,  the 
veteran  Washington  columnist  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  has  been  around  this  town 
too  long  to  write  such  nonsense  about  fed- 
eral employes  as  he  recently  did. 

Trohan  made  the  wild  and  unfounded 
charge  that  "the  great  majority  of  employes 
are  overpaid  and  do  little  work."  But  where 
Trohan  really  flipped  his  lid  was  when  he 
added  that  federal  employes  need  their  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  "for  the  most  part  In 
nursing  hangovers.  After  all  Washington 
has  the  highest  per  capita  rate  of  alcohol 
consimiptlon  in  the  nation." 

Nathan  Wolkomir,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employes,  points 
out  that  Washington  has  no  fair  trade  law 
and  consequently  its  liquor  prices  are  the 
lowest  in  a  wide  area.  The  result  is  that 
many  Virginia  and  Maryland  residents  buy 
their  liquor  here.  And  many  of  the  millions 
of  tourists  who  visit  here  each  year  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  prices  to  take  a  bottle  or 
two  home  with  them. 

As  for  Trohan's  charge  that  federal  em- 
ployes "do  little  work",  Wolkomir  wonders 
if  he  mecms  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  vet- 
erans hospitals,  the  research  scientists  In 
the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the  people 
who  carry  the  mall,  operate  the  space  pro- 
gram, the  men  and  women  who  provide  es- 
sential support  services  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment, process  social  security  benefits, 
the  lederal  employes  who  conserve  our  na- 
tional parks,  fight  forest  fires,  guard  our 
borders,  are  employed  in  sectirlty  functions 
such  as  the  FBI  and  Secret  Service,  inspect 
our  foods,  provide  essential  services  for  busi- 
ness and  labor,  combat  Insect  pests,  trace 
down  drug  pushers,  aid  farmers,  operate  the 
nation's  air  facilities  and  fiight  operations  do 
the  vital  statistics  and  clerical  work  at  head- 
quarters, etc. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  obvious  that  if  fed- 
eral employes  were  not  doing  their  jobs 
properly  the  government  would  come  to  a 
virtual  halt  and  the  country  would  collapse. 
The  vital  public  services,  benefits  and  pro- 
tections that  Americans  depend  op  in  their 
dally  lives  would  cease.  The  result  would  be 
chaos  and  disaster  for  aU  of  us — Trohan  in- 
cluded. 

But  unfortunately,  articles  such  as  Tro- 
han's are  read  by  many  people — the  Chicago 
Tribune,  for  example,  has  a  substantial  cir- 
culation not  only  in  Chicago  but  throughout 
the  entire  Midwest.  Other  federal  unions 
should  follow  the  NFFE's  lead  in  not  letting 
false  and  unsubstantiated  charges  go  un- 
challenged. 


(From  the  Des  Bfolnes  Register,  July  2,  1971) 

Government  Sxcrxct  CrrxD  in  Sex 

Dibcriminatxon  Cask 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  DC. — For  two  years  the  State 
Department  Personnel  Office  kept  secret  a 
finding  that  the  Personnel  Office  had  acted 
lUegally  in  discriminating  against  Miss  Alison 
Palmer,  a  39-year-old  Foreign  Service  officer. 

Miss  Palmer  said  Thursday  she  had  received 
"threats"  that  it  would  be  against  her  beat 
Inteiesta  U  she  Inalsted  on  a  grievance  bear- 


ing on  her  complaint  that  she  was  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  sex. 

In  three  weeks  of  hearings  before  an  out- 
side hearing  officer,  Andrew  B.  Beath,  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  appeals  ex- 
aminer, Miss  Palmer  has  forced  the  State 
Department  to  produce  the  records  that 
demonstrated  the  following : 

1.  As  early  as  Feb.  9,  19^,  an  Inspector 
General's  Office  representative  filed  a  report 
stating  that  Miss  Palmer  had  been  discrimi- 
nated against  through  a  rejection  to  posts  In 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  and  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia.  Ambassador  John  H.  Bums,  then  in 
Dar  es  Salaam,  was  later  to  become  director 
general  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

2.  On  Aug.  8,  1969,  the  legal  office,  in  a 
memorandum,  found  that  the  personnel  office 
had  in  fact  acted  Illegally,  and  it  recom- 
mended that  "Miss  Palmer's  personnel  file  be 
documented  to  show  that  her  career  has 
been  affected  by  prejudice  against  women 
officers — this  documentation  can  best  be  done 
by  placing  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  in 
her  file." 

3.  That  memorandum  was  not  placed  In 
Miss  Palmer's  file,  and  it  was  In  fact  kept 
secret  in  the  Personnel  Office  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ambassador  Burns,  now  the  director 
general  of  the  whole  Foreign  Service,  and 
Howard  Mace,  director  of  personnel  for  the 
State  Department. 

4.  On  Nov.  26.  1969,  Miss  Palmer  received 
the  letter  she  considers  the  "threat"  that 
"your  career  prospects  could  be  damaged 
by  Inclusion  of  refereiu:e  In  your  file  to  this 
grievance  procedure." 

It  was  not  untU  June  23,  1971,  that  l£ace. 
in  a  memorandum  to  Miss  Palmer,  noted  that 
the  memorandum  of  "Aug.  8,  1969,  was  in- 
advertently not  Included  in  yotir  file." 

"I  have  requested  that  the  missing  four 
and  last  pages  (containing  the  finding  that 
the  personnel  office  had  acted  illegally  and 
recommending  that  the  whole  memorandum 
be  placed  in  the  file)  be  included,"  Mace 
noted. 

Miss  Palmer  said  she  felt  "fortunate  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  a  hearing  before  an 
outside  hearing  officer." 

"It  Is  only  in  these  cases  involving  dis- 
crimination that  one  can  get  a  hearing  by 
someone  outside  of  the  Foreign  Service  sys- 
tem." Miss  Palmer  said. 

During  the  hearing  before  Equal  Opportu- 
nities examiner  Beath,  Miss  Palmer  was  able 
to  bring  Mace  Into  the  hearing  for  question- 
ing, and  he  insisted  that  the  last  page  of 
the  memorandum,  had  been  misplaced 
"inadvertently. " 

Miss  Palmer  sought  to  have  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  WUliam  Macomber  called  to  give 
testimony  on  why  her  rights  had  not  been 
protected  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  in 
the  two-year  period  he  had  been  "Equal  Op- 
portunity officer"  for  the  State  Department. 

Macomber  declined  to  testify  because  "he 
has  not  been  personally  Involved  in  this  case 
and  has  formtilated  no  opinion,"  J.  Edward 
Lyerly,  the  legal  officer  for  personnel  mat- 
ters wrote  to  Miss  Palmer. 

Miss  Palmer  declared  that  she  plans  to 
ask  that  Macomber  be  disqualified  from  as- 
suming his  final  authority,  because  "AU  of 
this  whole  record  of  hiding  of  findings  of 
illegal  action,  the  long  coverup  and  the 
threats  have  taken  place  vmder  his  jurisdic- 
tion." 

Miss  Palmer  was  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Pembroke  College  with  a  B.A.  In  Eng- 
lish in  1953.  She  won  her  M.A.  in  African 
Affairs,  in  1970,  at  Boston  University. 

After  she  was  graduated  she  spent  two 
years,  1953-1954,  vrtth  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  1954-1955  with  the  New  York 
Times.  She  Joined  the  Foreign  Service  in  1956 
in  Ghana  and  remained  on  that  assignment 
untU  1958.  when  she  was  returned  to  person- 
nel in  the  State  Department.  Although  she 
was  rejected  by  ambassadors  for  s<xne  service 
as  a  political  officer,  she  did  serve  as  vice 
consul  in  Le<^>oldvllle  in  the  1960-62  period 
with  Ambassador  Clare  Tlmberlake  and  oon- 
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rai   In   Oeorgatown.   British   OuUna,   1968- 
IMS. 

H*r  moat  recent  foreign  Malgninent  baa 
been  in  Vietnam  where  she  haa  bean  an  aa- 
•Istant  poUtloal  adviser. 

[Rom  the  Waahlngtom  Dally  IV*w«, 
July  3.  19T1J 
BoT,  Is  Sks  Evxb  a  Diplomat  I — AimxcA 
KT  FiGHTa  Sxxivr  Afakthud 


(By  Dan  Thompaon) 

The  State  Department  has  been  baeked  to 
the  wall  by  a  5-foot,  blue-eyed  strawberry 
blond  who  contends  she  was  denied  Impor- 
tant diplomatic  assignments  solely  beca\ue 
of  her  sex. 

She  Is  ICss  Alison  Palmer,  S9,  a  middle- 
echelon  Tbrelgn  Service  Afriisa  expert  with 
Impressive  academic  credentials  and  service 
In  British  Oulana,  the  Congo,  Ethiopia  and 
Vietnam. 

Miss  Palmer's  case  Is  a  dramatic  example 
of  the  kind  of  personnel  practices  and  sys- 
tem Inequities  that  have  produced  growing 
unrest  among  the  Foreign  Service's  yovinger 
oflloers  and  threatened  a  morale  breakdown 
In  the  3,000-member  UJ3.  dlpl(»natlc  corps. 

And  Miss  Palmer's  stoiy  may  prove  em- 
barrassing to  some  of  the  State  Department's 
top  officials  Including  William  Macomber  Jr., 
deputy  under  secretary  of  state  for  adminis- 
tration; Ambassador  John  Bums,  former  di- 
rector general  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
Howard  Mace,  Foreign  Service  director  of 
personnel  who  Is  soon  to  be  nsjned  as  am- 
bassador to  Sierra  Leone  If  he  can  win  Senate 
clearance. 

flMUlMU  VattOKWO 

A  Civil  Sarvloe  Commission  grievance  panel 
recently  took  Miss  Palmer's  case  vmder  ad- 
visement after  three  weeks  of  hearings  which 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Mace 
and  Mr.  Bums  apparently  Ignored  for  nearly 
three  years  a  legal  finding  In  her  favor  by  the 
Department's  Bqual  Bmployment  Opportu- 
nity OOoe. 

The  reason.  Mtss  Palmer  charges.  Is  that 
Mr.  Bums,  when  ambassador  to  Tanxanla  In 
1866,  was  one  of  three  ambassadors  to  reject 
her  assign mrnit  to  their  embassies  as  politi- 
cal officer  because  she  Is  a  woman.  The  other 
two  were  Oloott  Demlng,  when  he  was  am- 
bassador to  Uganda,  and  Edward  Korry,  whan 
ambassador  to  Ethiopia. 

After  being  rejected  for  three  different  as- 
signments In  1965,  Miss  Palmer  threatened 
to  carry  her  story  to  Congress.  The  depart- 
ment responded  by  sending  her  to  Ethiopia, 
where  Mr.  Korry  relented  and  assigned  her  as 
bla  assistant.  There.  She  says,  she  ran  errands 
for  his  wife,  among  other  things. 

"I  was  a  glorified  secretary,"  she  recaUs. 
"It  was  a  One  assignment  for  some  one 
schooled  In  African  affairs  and  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  5 — 916,000 
a  year." 

In  1968  while  serving  In  the  pacification  ef- 
fort In  South  Vietnam,  she  appealed  the 
earlier  rejections  of  assignment  to  the  equal 
onployment  office.  And  in  August  of  1969, 
after  an  extensive  Investigation,  the  office 
stated  In  a  memorandum: 

"The  documents  in  the  Investigative  file 
clearly  show  that  Miss  Palmer  was  dlscrlml- 
natad  against  because  of  her  sex  and  that  her 
career  was  adversely  affected." 

It  reoommended  that  Iflas  Palmer's  per- 
sonnel file  be  documented  to  show  her  career 
had  been  affected  "by  prejudice  against 
women  officers,"  and  added:  "This  dociunen- 
tatlon  can  best  be  done  by  placing  a  copy  of 
this  memorandum  In  her  file." 

The  entire  legal  office  concurred.  But  Idar 
Rlmastad.  who  then  held  Mr.  Maoomber's 
Job,  ruled  that  Mr.  Bums  and  Mr.  B<ace 
would  have  to  sign  It  also  for  It  to  be  valid. 


It  In  her  file.  Ilils  ha. apparently  did  minus 
the  fourth  page  which  carries  Andlnga,  rec- 
ommendations and  signatures.  He  later  told 
tha  grievance  panel  that  the  fourth  page  was 
inadvertantly  drof^Md. 

Mr.  Bums  never  did  sign  the  memo.  But 
Mr.  Mace  pledged  during  the  final  day  of 
grievance  hearings  that  he  would  sign  It. 

Initially  Miss  Palmer  asked  only  that  her 
record  show  that  her  career  hAd  been  affected 
by  sex  discrimination  and  that  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  from  happening  to  other 
women. 

Now,  her  demands  to  the  Civil  Service 
Orlavanoa  Board  are  considerably  stronger, 
including  that  Mr.  Mace,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Damlng,  Mr.  Rlmestad,  and  others  be  rep- 
rimanded, that  the  equal  emplosrment  office 
operations  be  investigated  and  that  a  fuU- 
pMge  story  vindicating  her  be  carried  In  the 
State  Department's  monthly  newsletter. 

"Hell  hath  no  fury,"  one  State  Department 
official  commented. 


TO  smif 

When  she  latumed  ftom  Vietnam  In  1970, 
Miss  Palmar  met  with  Mr.  Mace  and  he  said 
ha  woQldat  sign  the  memo  because  ha  dldnt 
I  with  tt.  Be  did,  howaver,  promise  to  pat 


Hew  Gmn  oit  ToflST  Bottom 

(By  Edith  Hermit  Roosevelt) 

Wahincton. — A  bright  young  woman  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Is  becoming  a  major  pub- 
lic relations  embarrassment  to  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  the  State  Department's  De- 
puty Under  Secretary  for  Administration. 

Following  mounting  criticism  of  personnel 
practices  in  the  Foreign  Service,  Macomber 
has  for  months  been  personally  involved  in 
etlarXA  to  Improve  the  public  image  of  the 
Department  of  State.  His  latest  move  was  to 
issue  a  special  glossy  supplement  to  the  June 
1971  Issue  of  the  State  Department  News 
Letter  praising  his  proposals  for  a  new  "em- 
ployee-management relations"  system  In  the 
Foreign  Service. 

But  scarcely  had  Macomber's  puff  piece 
reached  the  desks  of  news  reporters  when 
FSO  Alison  ("Tally")  Palmer  revealed  In  a 
grievance  hearing  on  employment-manage- 
ment relations  Involving  discrimination 
against  her  because  of  sex,  that  Macomber 
had  refused  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges 
that  she  had  leveled  against  him. 

Macomber's  refusal  to  ^pear  coincided 
with  a  bombshell  in  Miss  Palmer's  hearing 
which  implicated  Howard  Mace,  Director  of 
the  State  Department's  personnel  systems,  in 
suppressing  a  page  In  a  document  essential 
to  her  case,  liie  material  suppressed  con- 
tained an  admission  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's legal  division  that  Miss  Palmer's 
career  had  In  fact  suffered  due  to  discrimina- 
tion. 

After  Mace  was  confronted  with  the  facts 
in  the  hearing,  he  agreed  on  June  28,  1971 
to  place  the  complete  docximent  signed  by 
himself  In  Miss  Palmer's  personnel  file  as 
well  as  to  furnish  her  with  a  copy  of  It  con- 
taining the  missing  p<kge. 

Mace  is  already  under  serious  attack  in  the 
Congress  for  his  role  in  withholding  Informa- 
tion from  legislators  regarding  Charles 
Thomas,  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  who  com- 
mitted suicide  a  few  weeks  ago  after  a  fruit- 
less two-year  effort  to  win  a  State  Depart- 
ment hearing  on  his  case. 

Another  scandal  haunting  the  State  De- 
partment Involves  the  case  of  John  D.  He- 
menway,  a  former  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
who  charged  in  a  grievance  hearing  on  June 
II,  1971  that  Mace  only  permitted  him  to 
examine  his  personnel  files  after  there  was 
"some  official  root  through  the  files  to  remove 
anything  that  could  be  helpful  to  me." 

The  public  record  of  the  cases  of  Thomas: 
Otto  F.  Otepka,  a  former  State  Department 
Security  chief,  and  Stephen  A.  Koczak,  a 
former  Foreign  Serrlca  Officer,  contains  evi- 
dence that  such  manipulation  at  personnel 
flies  frequently  oocvirs  on  instructions  from 
the  top. 

Apparently,  tha  State  Department  counted 
on  intimidating  Miss  Palmer  after  She  sou^t 
redress  Under  the  Xxseutlve  Order  of  1966 
whldi  bars  dlserimlnatlon  on  the  basis  of 
sax.  In  a  latter  to  her  by  Frederick  D.  PoOanl. 


Jr.,  Director  of  the  State  Department's  Equal 
Opportunity  Program.  Miss  Palmer  was 
warned  that  her  "career  prospeets  could  be 
damaged"  if  she  went  ahead  with  her  hearing. 

However,  the  plnt-slaed  blonde  FSO,  who 
made  headlines  in  1960  for  rescuing  three 
American  Journalists  and  two  government 
officials  from  a  rampaging  and  murderous 
Ooogoleee  mob,  does  not  scare  easily.  With 
the  support  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Oovemment  Employees  (AFL-CIO)  as  well  as 
admiring  male  colleagues,  who  are  also  vic- 
timised by  the  system,  she  Is  proceeding 
bravely  ahead. 

Miss  Palmer,  who  has  had  a  demonstrably 
outstanding  record  and  commendations  in 
tha  hardship  poets  to  which  she  has  been 
repeatedly  assigned,  has  accused  the  follow- 
ing persons  of  blocking  her  promotion  and 
professional  opportxinitiee: 

John  H.  B\ims.  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  a  former  Ambassador  to 
Tansanla:  Oloott  Demlng,  a  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Uganda;  and  Edward  Korry,  current- 
ly Ambassador  to  Chile. 

Miss  Palmer  has  copies  of  protest  letters 
from  Korry  to  the  State  Department  object- 
ing to  her  assignment  as  a  Political  Officer  to 
Ethiopia  while  he  was  Ambassador  there  on 
grounds  that  she  might  meet  some  foreigners 
who  could  be  sexually  dangerous. 

DXPABTICKNT   Or    STATX, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  8. 1989. 

To:  O — Idar  Rimestad. 

From:  O/EP— Frederick  D.  PcAlard.  Jr. 

Subject:  Complaint  of  Alison  Palmer  (FSO- 
4)  with  Respect  to  Discrimination  on  the 
Basis  of  Sex — ^Action  Memorandum. 

BACKOXOUKD 

In  a  letter  dated  October  15,  1968,  Miss 
Alison  Palmer,  FSO-4,  currently  assigned  to 
Vlet-Nam,  formally  submitted  a  complaint 
to  O/EP  alleging  that  she  had  suffered  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  and  that  her 
career  had  been  adversely  affected  by  prej- 
udice against  women  officers.  Specifically 
the  complainant  stated  that  panelled  assign- 
ments as  Political  Ofllcer  to  Dar  es  Ralfl^ip 
and  to  Kampala  were  cancelled  because  of 
her  sex.  and  that  a  third  assignment  as  Polit- 
ical Officer  to  Addis  Ababa  was  objected  to  by 
the  Ambassador  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
face  of  her  determination  to  oppose  the  third 
turndown,  she  was  assigned  to  Addis  Ababa 
as  Political  Officer,  but  upon  arrival  was  given 
the  title  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Assist- 
ant. Little  by  IVttJe  she  assumed  the  duties 
of  a  Political  Ofllcer  while  serving  as  Execu- 
tive AsslstAnt  and  with  the  departure  of  the 
Ambassador  tnxn  the  poet  was  assigned  full- 
time  to  the  duties  of  a  Politlcel  Ofllcer. 

Mtss  Palmer  states  that  her  purpose  In 
presenting  her  complaint  ia  twofold: 

"(1)  I  would  like  to  have  documented  in 
my  personnel  file  the  fact  that  my  career  has 
been  affected  by  prejudice  against  women 
oflloers; 

"(2)  I  would  like  to  have  some  steps  taken 
to  prevent  this  hi^ipening  In  the  futiue,  ei- 
ther to  me  or  to  any  other  woman  FSO." 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  out- 
lined by  the  U.S.  Civil  S«^ce  C<Hnmission 
on  "Investigating  Complaints  of  Discrimi- 
nation In  Federal  Employment,"  Miss  Palmer 
designated  Ambassador  Clare  H.  Timber  lake 
as  her  repreeentatlve.  O/EP  requested  of  Am- 
bassador Fraser  WUklns  that  Mrs.  Oladys  P. 
Rogers,  a  Foreign  Service  Insi>ector  and  FSO- 
1,  be  assigned  to  conduct  the  Investigation 
of  Miss  Palmer's  allegations. 

DIBCnSSION 

Mrs.  Rogers  conducted  her  investigation 
between  December  30,  1968,  and  January  24, 
1960.  During  that  time  she  consulted  with 
Ambassador  Timlierlake  to  assure  Miss  Pal- 
mer's Interests  were  protected.  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  Ambassadcr  Tlmiierlake  also  met  with 
me  and  Miss  Odris  BosaaU,  my  deputy  to  dis- 
cuss tha  report  and  findings.  Discussions  slso 
took  plaoa  on  aotkuis  wtileh  should  be  taken 
to  protaot  Uim  Ptfmsr  In  parttenlar  and 
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imnsn  in  genaral  from  future  dlsorlmlna- 
tary  acts  baeaiisa  at  XbMx  sax. 

Mis.  Bogers'  "Bmpart  of  InvesUgatton"  and 
the  siunmary  remarks  to  ms  are  attacbsd. 

The  InTsrtlgatlon  was  oonflned.  for  tha 
most  part,  to  an  sxamlnsitlon  of  tha  flies 
which  relate  to  bsr  asslgnmsnt  as  Political 
Officer.  Tha  pattern  of  discrimination  cov- 
ered the  pwlod  from  August  1966  (wbsn 
her  first  sssignmsnt  was  canoellad  because  of 
her  sex) ,  through  Septembw  1967  whan  she 
was  able  io  assume  the  duties  of  PoUtleal 
Officer. 

The  documents  In  the  investigative  Ills 
clearly  show  that  Miss  Palmer  was  discrim- 
inated against  because  of  her  sex  and  that 
her  career  was  adversely  affected. 

The  I^MS  of  time  between  the  initial  dis- 
crimination (August  1966)  and  Miss  Pal- 
mer's complaint  (October  1968),  makss  It 
difficult  to  reconstruct  the  events,  climate. 
and  the  extent  of  the  bias  which  existed  at 
the  time  the  discrimination  took  place. 

For  exan^ile.  while  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  has  been  prohibited  for  years,  the 
Department's  regiUatlons  specifically  prohib- 
iting discrimination  on  the  t>aats  of  sex  were 
not  issued  until  January  3,  1967.  These  regu- 
lations were  strengthened  on  February  14, 
1968,  subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  E.O. 
11375,  which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Revised  EBO  regulations  have 
been  Issued  by  the  ClTll  Service  Oommlsslon. 
effective  July  1.  1960.  A  strong  poUcy  state- 
ment dealing  with  discrimination  figm'Titt 
women  did  not  exist  then,  nor  does  it  now. 

The  frank  statements  contained  through- 
oirt  the  documents  In  the  Investigative  file 
show  that  discrimination  based  on  sex  not 
only  was  practiced,  but  also  condoned  at  all 
levels  during  the  period  Miss  Palmer  alleges 
discrimination. 

The  investigative  report  deals  with  dis- 
crimination against  one  woman  PoUtleal  Offi- 
cer, in  only  one  phase  of  the  personnel  proc- 
ess (assignment),  In  only  one  regional 
bureau.  Left  imanswered  are  questions  such 
as  whether  discrimination  existed  In  the  as- 
signment of  other  women  ofllcers,  in  other 
phases  of  the  personnel  process,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  Department. 

As  part  of  the  "Action  Program"  nqulied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Oommlsslon  regulations 
on  women,  we  are  gathering  general  statis- 
tical data  on  the  Status  of  Women  In  the  De- 
partment. Analysis  of  this  data  win  enable 
us  to  Identify  problem  areas  and  seek  cor- 
rective action. 

A  number  of  officers  Identified  In  the  at- 
tached report  are  not  aware  of  the  investiga- 
tion. These  Indlvidiials  have  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  details  of  the  Complaint  as  it 
concerns  them,  nor  given  an  opportiinlty  to 
req>ond. 

The  experience  gained  in  huntning  m^ 
Palmer's  complaint  has  been  helpful  In  draft- 
ing our  new  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
regulations.  We  are  revising  our  procedures 
to  provide  more  rapid  and  thorough  ^nn^^ung 
of  complaints. 

■XCOlClCKmATIOKS 

(1)  That  MlBS  Palmer's  personnel  file  be 
documented  to  show  that  her  career  has  been 
affected  by  prejudice  against  women  offi- 
cers— this  documentation  can  best  be  done 
by  placing  a  copy  of  this  menK>randimi  in 
her  file.  Copies  of  the  investigation  itself  and 
the  summary  will  be  maintained  In  my  ofllee. 

(2)  That  you  or  the  Director  Oenaral  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  aU  Principal  Ofllcers  em- 
phasizing the  Department's  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  Chiefs  of 
Mission  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for  fe- 
male members  of  their  staffs. 

(3)  That  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Personnel  instrtiot  Asslcnmant  Panels  In 
their  responstbilltlss  with  rsgsrd  to  Msuxlng 
wiual  opportunity  for  women  in  asslgnmsnts: 
and  if  instances  of  upptnax  prejudice  In  tba 

o3nrn — iTar-Put  ai 


proposed    sssignmsnt    at 

ooeur,  they  be  brought  to  the  att«nt}on  at 

O/KP  for  reaolutlon. 

(4)  That  Vb»  Dapartmant's  otmtlnutng  «C- 
f arts  to  rtlminstw  diacrlminatlDn  on  tha  basis 
of  sex  be  brooght  to  tlM  aUantton  of  all 
oflloers  and  en^doyees  thzough  appropilata 
notices  and  artlolas. 

DspASTicsjrr  or  Stats. 
WMhiittgtoti,  D.O.,  November  2$,  1M9. 
Miss  Alison  PAuaa, 
CORDS  Nhatrang. 
San  FrancUoo,  Calif. 

DBAS  Mas  Palmxb:  In  req>onse  to  your 
letter  of  October  20,  I  want  to  fill  you  in 
on  where  consideration  of  your  complaint 
stands  at  present.  The  investigation  of  your 
cmnplalnt,  and  the  rfwfwnmandattons  stem- 
ming from  it,  have  received  hlgfa-larsl  con- 
sideration. As  you  certainly  would  be  aware, 
however.  Implementation  of  any  measures  In 
such  a  delicate  area  must  be  done  with  ex- 
treme care  lest  the  results  fail  far  short  at 
what  is  desired. 

A  number  of  moves  are  either  In  process 
or  being  considered  which  would  provide  more 
discipline  in  the  assignment  proosss.  "niese 
moves  will  aid  In  the  elimination  of  a  va- 
riety of  potential  inaqiUtles,  not  Just  the 
one  which  was  the  subject  of  your  comjdalnt. 

With  specific  regard  to  your  request  that 
your  personnel  file  be  documented  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  prejudice  in  your  career.  I 
would  offer  a  bit  of  counsel.  People  knowl- 
edgeable In  how  the  Foreign  Service  selec- 
tion system  works,  including  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel Howard  Mace,  have  expressed  ^>pre- 
henslon  that  your  career  proq>ects  could  be 
damaged  by  Inclusion  of  reference  in  your 
file  to  this  grievance  procedure.  The  em- 
ployee, of  course,  has  the  right  to  indnde 
anything  he  wishes  in  his  file,  and  this  is 
not  meant  as  any  attempt  to  dissuade  you 
from  having  the  file  documented.  What  I 
would  suggest  is  that  you  hold  your  decision 
In  abeyance  on  this  until  your  return  to 
Washington  early  next  year,  at  which  time 
you  can  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  with 
those  most  knowledgeable  on  the  workingi 
of  the  selection  system,  and  then  decide 
whether  and  what  to  put  in  your  file. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  this 
letter  is  in  no  way  Intended  as  an  effort  to 
dissuade  you  from  contacting  Senator  Smith. 
If  you  feel  she  should  be  Interested  in  this 
matter,  that  Is  entirely  between  you  and  the 
Senator  and  the  Depcutment  would  not  wish 
In  any  way  to  Intervene. 

I  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  after  the 
first  of  the  year  when  you  return  to  Wash- 
ington; I  undMstand  that  you  have  been 
assigned  to  INB/AF  In  a  position  in  which 
you  had  previously  expresssd  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 
FUmaicx  D.  Pollabo,  JT... 

Dbvdtor, 
Bqual  Employment  Opportunity  Program. 

P.S. — ^For  your  information,  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  attached  memo  after  this  letter 
was  typed. 

DKrAsnoBirr  or  arsTa, 
Washington,  DC,  June  14,  1971. 
Mr.  AifDKXw  B.  Bbath, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunttjf, 
Appeals  Examiner, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mk.  Bkath:  Reference  Is  made  to  Miss 
Alison  Palmer's  request  for  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses including  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration  William  B. 
Maoomber.  Jr..  to  testify  in  her  discrimina- 
tion hearing. 

Ilxe  "Depvtj  Under  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration informs  ma  that  he  is  aware  that 
this  discrimination  case  has  been  filed  and 
that  in  accordance  with  Regulations  a  hear- 
ing Is  In  progress.  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Iftmomhar  has  further  Inf omed  ma  that  be 
has  not  personally  been  involved  In  this  case 
and  has  formulated  no  opinion. 


Mr.  Maoomhsr  became  the  DepartBMnt** 
Equal  Employmant  Opportunity  OOear  whan 
ha  asiumart  his  present  position  In  October, 
1969.  Slnoe  this  case  was  brought  under  tba 
Department's  pre-JiUy  1060  Begalatkms, 
which  places  the  responsibility  for  the  final 
decision  on  a  complaint  in  tba  Bqnal  Bm- 
ployment Opportunity  OIBoer,  it  would  not 
be  appK^irlate  for  Mr.  Maoomber  to  be  a 
witness  in  a  case  in  which  ha  has  tha  re- 
sponsibility for  the  final  decision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  bWABO  IiYMKLr, 

Deputy  Legal  Adviser  for  Administration. 

VA  Cvm.  Bbivicb  OnmrisioM. 
WaAtngton,  D.C.,  Deeemlfer  IS,  1970. 
Mr.  FssBssB-a:  D.  Pouabs.  Jr., 
ZMrector,   Equal    ffmplo|rmetU    Opport«iUt|r 
Program.,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, DJO. 

DBAS  Mb.  Poixabb:  Civil  Servloe  Oommla- 
slon  regulations  on  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity require  that  certain  reports  be  sub- 
mitted to  tha  Oommlsslon  from  departments 
and  agsneles.  Oom  at  these,  the  Disposition  of 
Complaints  Rqxnts,  is  to  be  submitted  to  tha 
Civil  Service  Commission  within  10  '■*i»>>«<*t 
days  oT  the  closing  of  a  oonq>Ialnt. 

The  Department  of  State  Bqual  Bnploy- 
ment  Opportunity  Oomidalnt  Processing  Re- 
ports for  Ajnll  and  June  1970  indicate  tha 
complaints  of  Miss  Alison  Pslmer  and  Mr. 
Willie  D.  Walters,  rsq>eetlvely,  were  closed 
In  thoaa  months.  In  response  to  our  recent 
telephone  request  for  disposition  rspoits  on 
these  two  eases,  you  provided  us  with  status 
rqrarts  on  each  case  as  of  November  80. 1970. 

So  that  we  are  both  In  oompllanoe  with 
the  regulations  I  would  aiq;>reclate  reoelTlng 
from  you  the  proper  Diqiosltlon  repents  on 
the  Palmer  and  Walters  easss.  In  this  regard 
enclosed  for  your  guidance  in  sobmitttng  the 
required  reports.  Is  a  copy  of  Appendix  C  ot 
^ni  Ohapter  713  which  details  the  informa- 
tion required  in  the  various  reports.  Section 
C-4  covers  reporting  dl^)oslt1on  of  com- 
plaints. 

Tliank  yon  for  your  cooperation  In  this 
matter. 

Stnoertfy, 

Jambs  PkAxoat,  Jr., 

ZMrsotor. 

UjB.  Oim.  Bbbvicb  Oommibbioh, 
Washington,  D.O.,  January  20, 1971. 
Mr.  Fbbdbbick  D.  Pollabo, 
Director,    Equal    Employment    Opportunity 
Program,  Department  o/  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.a. 

Dbab  Mk.  Pollabb:  This  has  refersnoe  to 
the  complslnt  of  diaerlnflnatlon  which  Mlas 
Alison  Palmer  filed  with  tha  Department  of 
State  on  October  IS,  1968. 

Mlas  Palmer,  through  her  representattTse, 
the  American  Federation  of  Oovemment  Bm- 
ployees,  has  Iteen  in  contact  with  the  Olvll 
Service  Commission  requesting  infcrmatian 
and  assists  noe  In  connection  with  the  proo> 
easing  of  her  complaint. 

m  April,  1970  the  Department  at  State  re- 
ported to  us  that  Ifiss  Palmsr  had  withdrawn 
her  complaint  during  that  month  and  that 
the  Department  considered  the  oaae  (floss d. 
However,  Miss  Palmer  alleges,  and  the  De- 
partment has  slnoe  confirmed,  that  She  has 
not  withdrawn  her  con4>lalnt. 

Tour  office  has  Informed  us  by  telephone 
that  although  the  Department  considers  BOas 
Palmer's  complaint  dosed.  It  has  not  yet 
Issued  a  written  declskm  In  her  case.  Our 
Office  of  Federal  Bqual  JSrofiafXDmDt  Oppor- 
tunity requested  by  telephone  on  Deonn- 
ber  8,  1970  that  the  Department  issue  ite 
written  decision  In  this  matter  to  lAas  Pal- 
mer, granting  her  the  right  to  appeal  the  de- 
cision to  the  Olvll  Serrloe  Oammlariaa*B 
Board  of  Appeals  and  Beriew.  To  date  oar  f^ 
qneet  has  gone  unaaswend.  Our  reqiml  at 
December  16,  1970  for  a  proper  dlvorttton 
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nport  on  th«  oomplalnt  U  alao  muuismnd 
uof  tHUdftte. 

I  uA  ran  yon  win  agne  tbMt  faUim  to 
procMn  dlMmiUnatto&  oompUlnt  eaaas  «■- 
pediUoudy  and  In  Moocdanoe  vlth  ippllo*- 
b)a  icKulatttms  oan  raralt  In  »  nagftttT*  Imaga 
o<  tba  Federal  Oovammant't  efforta  In  aqual 
employment  opport\mtty  and  alao  vltUte 
prognaa  made  under  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram actlTltlea. 

I  would  appceolate  your  Immediate  laau- 
ance  of  a  written  decUlon  to  Ulm  Palmar,  it 
the  caaa  la  actually  cloeed.  It  tlie  matter  Is 
■tlU  open,  pleaee  expedite  prnoaartng  at  the 
oomplalnt  In  accordanoe  with  applicable 
regulaUona.  Pleaae  tend  me  a  oopy  at  your 
written  declalon  In  this  matter,  glTlng  iOm 
Palmer  appeal  ilghta  to  the  OommlaBlcn,  or  a 
report  on  the  eutrent  status  at  her  case  and 
the  stqpe  you  are  taking  to  eq>edlte  Its  proo- 


I    appreciate    your    cooperation    In    this 
matter. 

BlQcerely  yours, 

NicBOLss  J.  Ooaitono, 

MxeouUve  X>tnetor. 


EAST  PAKISTAN  EXAlfPLE  OP 
(HENOdDE  TODAY 

Mr.  PROZMZRE.  Mr.  President,  thoae 
wbo  delay  the  rattflcation  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  cannot  Ignore  the  tragedy 
taking  iriaoe  8,000  milee  from  our  shore 
m  East  Pakistan.  Once  March,  the  Pak- 
istan Army  apparently  has  been  ravish- 
ing the  country,  massacring  thousands  of 
men.  women,  and  children  whose  only 
crime  Is  being  Kndu. 

Through  the  eyes  of  Journalists  leav- 
ing that  country  we  have  seen  the 
slaughter  of  old  men  and  infants,  poor 
peasants,  people  who  have  never  had  any 
connection  with  the  rebel  army.  I  quote 
an  article  published  in  the  London  Sun- 
day Times.  June  13: 

West  Pakistan's  Army  has  been  system- 
atically maasaortng  thousands  ot  clTillans  In 
last  Paktetan  since  the  end  ot  March.  This 
Is  the  horrltylng  reality  behind  the  news 
blackout  iTpp'^"*^  by  President  Tahya  Khan's 
government  since  the  end  ot  March.  This  is 
the  reason  why  more  than  five  million 
retogeaa  have  streamed  out  ot  Xast  Pakistan 
Into  India,  risking  Cholera  and  tamlne. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  is  entitled 
simply  '^Genocide."  That  word  describes 
what  is  taking  place  in  East  Pakistan. 

I  quote  again  from  an  article  entitled 
"Why  the  Refugees  ned."  also  published 
In  the  Lond^m  Sunday  Times  of  Jime  13 : 

The  bone-crushlng  military  operation  has 
two  dlstlnetlve  features.  One  Is  what  the 
MtthcrltleB  like  to  oaU  the  "deanalng  opera- 
tion:" a  euphemism  tor  manse  rrw.  The  other 
Is  the  "rehabUltatlan  effort."  This  is  a  way 
at  deaorlblng  the  moves  to  turn  last  Pakistan 
Into  a  doeOe  col<»y  ot  West  Pakistan.  These 
commonly  used  eiyreeilnna  and  the  repeated 
oOelal  retarences  to  "mlscrsants"  and  "In- 
flltrators"  are  part  ot  the  charade  which  is 
being  «i«^'t*d  tor  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
Strip  away  the  prc^aganda.  and  the  reality 
Is  j^wi/wtTatlfsi    and  kUUng. 

Genocide  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Just  look  at  what  is  happening  right  now 
tn  Pakistan  How  much  longer  can  we 
delay  In  acting  on  the  genocide  con- 
▼eDtioa? 

Mr.  Prerident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Hindus  are 
Tuseta  of  Army  Terror  in  an  East  Pak- 
litan  Town."  pubUabed  in  the  New  York 
Ttanes.  be  pxlnted  in  the  Rbccmu>. 

Then  being  no  ohjectioo.  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko, 

as  follows: 
(Ftcm  the  New  York  Times.  July  4.  1071) 
Bnnms  Ass  Tasokts  or  AaiiT  Tnaoa  m  am 
Pakibtakx  Towm 


(By  Sydney  H.  Sehanberg) 

FARiDPxni,  PAKisTAif. — The  Pakistani  Army 
has  painted  big  yellow  "H'a"  on  the  Hindu 
shops  still  standing  in  thl«  town  to  Identify 
the  property  of  the  minority  eighth  of  the 
populAtlan  that  It  has  made  its  q>ectal 
targets. 

Members  of  the  Moslem  majority — who, 
though  not  exempt  from  the  army's  twror, 
feel  safer,  than  the  Hindus — have  painted  on 
their  homes  and  shops  such  signs  as  "All 
Moslem  House." 

T^e  small  community  ot  Christians,  mostly 
Baptists,  have  put  crosses  on  their  doors  and 
stitched  crosses  In  red  thread  on  their  dothee. 

Compared  with  some  towns  In  East  Paki- 
stan. Parldpur,  n^ch  sits  in  the  central  part 
ot  the  jKvvince  85  miles  by  road  and  ferry 
west  of  the  capital.  Dacca,  suffered  only 
moderate  physical  damage  when  the  army 
struck  here  In  April.  The  attack  was  part  ot 
the  offenstve  begun  **yrf*i  38  to  anub  the 
Bengali  autonomy  movmnent. 

Though  a  nvunber  at  shops,  meet  of  them 
heicmglTig  to  Hindus,  have  been  rased  In 
Farldpur,  most  of  it  Is  physically  Intact.  But 
•very  other  aspect  of  life  has  been  shattered, 
and  the  hate  and  terror  and  fear  that  wrack 
the  town  make  It  typical  of  virtuaUy  every 
oommiinlty  in  this  conquered  province  of  76 
million  people. 

XASED  UP  ON  XXXCCnONS 

Only  about  halt  of  Parldpur'a  35,000  people 
have  returned,  although  the  flow  has  been 
growing.  Recently  the  army  eased  up  on  lu 
executlona  and  burning  ot  vlllagea  in  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  normality  has 
returned.  The  change  in  tactics  began  in  mid 
June.  Just  before  the  central  Oovemment  an- 
nounced that  it  was  allowing  foreign  news- 
men back  into  the  region. 

An  undetermined  number  of  Auidpur's 
10,000  Hindus  have  been  killed  and  others 
have  fled  across  the  border  to  predominantly 
Hindu  TtMtia 

Some  Hindus  are  returning  to  Farldpur. 
but  It  is  not  out  of  faith  in  a  change  of  heart 
by  the  army  but  rather  out  of  despair.  They 
do  not  want  to  live  as  <ii^it»f)i>d  persons  in 
India  and  they  feet  that  novrhere  in  Bast 
Pakistan  Is  really  sate  for  them,  so  they  woiUd 
rather  be  unsafe  In  their  own  town. 

A  Hindu  barber  said  that  he  was  still  In 
hiding  but  that  he  sneaked  Into  Farldpur 
every  day  to  do  a  tew  hours'  work  to  earn 
enough  to  eat.  "^  come  mto  town  like  a  thief 
and  leave  like  a  thief."  he  said. 

Thoee  Hindus  who  have  slipped  Into  town 
keep  guards  posted  at  night.  "TTone  ot  us 
sle^  v^^  soundly,"  a  young  carpenter  said. 
"TbB  daylight  gives  us  a  little  courage." 
THIS  a  ona  hom> 

A  70-year-old  Hindu  woman  who  was  shot 
through  the  neck  said  that  as  bad  as  condi- 
tions were  and  as  frightened  as  she  was,  "this 
is  our  home — we  want  to  stay  In  gcdden 
Bengal." 

On  April  ai,  ti^ien  the  army  rolled  into 
Fuldpur,  the  old  woman  and  her  84-year-(dd 
husband  ran  to  seek  refuge  in  a  Hindu  vil- 
lage. Bodldangl.  about  three  miles  away.  The 
next  day  the  army  hit  Bodldangl  and,  reliable 
local  repents  say,  as  many  as  300  Hindus  were 
massacred. 

The  old  woman  stumbled  and  tell  as  she 
tried  to  flee  Bodldangl,  she  related,  and  two 
soldiers  caught  her.  She  said  they  beat  her, 
ripped  off  her  Jewelry,  fired  a  shot  at  polnt- 
Mank  range  mto  her  neck  and  left  her  tor 
dead. 

She  and  her  husband  had  owned  a  smaQ 
piece  ot  property  on  which  they  rented  out 
a  tew  flimsy  hnta.  Only  the  dirt  floors  are  left, 
she  said. 

The  campaign  against  the  Bliida  was — 
and  In  some  oaaas  stm  Is— syBtematle.  Sol- 


diers tanned  through  virtually  every  village 
asking  where  the  Hindus  lived.  Hindu  prop- 
erty has  been  confiscated  and  either  sold  or 
given  to  "loyal"  dtlaens.  Many  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  Blharls,  non-Bengali 
MCelem  migrants  from  India,  most  of  whom 
are  working  with  the  army  now.  The  army 
has  given  weapons  to  large  numbers  of  the 
BlhaiiB,  and  it  is  they  wbo  have  often  con- 
tinued the  killing  of  Hindiis  in  areas  where 
the  army  has  eased  off. 

Hindu  bank  accounts  are  frozMi.  Almost 
no  Hindu  students  or  teachers  have  returned 
to  the  schools. 

ASSTTKAKCXS   BT    TARTA 

President  Agba  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan 
has  appealed  to  the  Hindus  to  return  from 
their  hiding  places  and  from  India — pos- 
sibly four  million  of  the  six  million  Bengalis 
who  have  fled  to  India  are  Hindus — and  has 
assured  them  of  an  equal  role  tn  East  Paki- 
stani life.  However,  army  commanders  in 
the  field  In  East  Pakistan  privately  admit  to 
a  policy  of  stamping  out  Bengali  ciilture, 
both  Moslem  and  Hindu — ^but  particularly 
Hindu. 

Although  thousands  ot  "antlstate"  Ben- 
gali Moslems  have  been  killed  by  the  army, 
the  Hindus  became  particular  sci^Mgoats  as 
the  martial-law  regime  tried  to  blame  Hindu 
India  and  her  agenta  In  Bast  Pakistan  tor  the 
autonomy  movement. 

In  Farldptir — and  the  situation  was  mudi 
the  same  throughout  Bast  Pakistan — there 
was  no  friction  to  speak  ot  between  Hindu 
and  Moslem  before  the  army  came. 

The  army  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
them.  In  AprU,  as  a  public  example,  two  Hin- 
dus were  beheaded  in  a  central  square  In 
Farldpur  and  their  bodice  were  soaked  In 
keroeene  and  burned.  When  seme  Hindus 
trying  to  save  their  llvee,  begged  to  convert 
to  Islam,  they  were  shot  as  unworthy  ncn- 
bdlevers  (In  some  oases,  however,  converts 
are  being  accepted) . 

The  army  also  forced  Moslems  friendly  to 
Hindus  to  loot  and  bum  Hindu  botnes;  the 
Moslems  were  told  that  If  they  did  not  at- 
tack Hindus,  they  themselves  would  be  killed. 
Most  of  the  Hindu  housss  in  the  region 
around  Farldpur — some  say  80  per  cent — 
were  burned  as  a  result. 

Still,  there  Is  no  sign  of  a  hate-Hindu 
psychology  among  the  Bengali  Moslems. 
Many  have  taken  grave  risks  to  shelter  and 
defend  Hindus;  others  exprees  shook  and 
horror  at  what  Is  happening  to  the  Hindus 
but  ooofeae  that  they  are  too  frightened  to 
help. 

Many  Bengalis,  In  tact,  feel  that  the  army 
has  only  succeeded  in  forging  a  tighter  bond 
between  Hindu  and  Modem  in  Bast  PsIUstan. 


TRXBTTTBB  TO  THE  LATE  CONGRES6- 
MAN  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS  BY  THE 
NORTH  CHARLESTON  BANNER 


BCr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Congress- 
man L.  Mendel  Rivers  last  December, 
tributes  to  his  memory  poured  forth 
from  our  State  and  across  the  Nation. 
Newspaper  accounts  of  his  life  and  death 
and  editorials  prcdsing  his  public  service 
were  printed  In  many  publications. 

Since  that  time  a  handsome  volume 
has  been  prepared  containing  the  memo- 
rial addresses  and  printed  tributes  to 
Congressman  Rivers  which  were  includ- 
ed in  the  Congrzssional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tenition  that  the  December  30,  1970,  ac- 
counts of  the  North  Charleston  Banner, 
North  Charleston,  S.C,  about  Mr.  Rivers 
were  not  included  tn  the  Record  at  that 
time.  Since  these  accounts  from  Mendd 
Rivers'  home  community  had  not  been 
called  to  our  attenticm  at  that  time,  I 
commend  them  to  the  Senate  now. 
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Mr.  Preeident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  North  Charieston  Banner 
articles  of  December  30,  1970,  entitled. 
"People  He  Served  Said  It  Best: 'A  Ttaglc 
Thing,' "  "L.  Mendd  Rivers  Never  For- 
got North  Charleston."  "Mendel  Rivers 
Returns  Home  to  Charleston,"  and  an 
editorial  entitled.  "L.  Mendel  Rivers."  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pxopu  Hz  SCBVKD  SAm  It  Best:   "A  Tiaoic 
THmo" 

lu  the  end,  the  people  Mendd  Rivers 
served  in  life  described  best  what  everyone 
felt  upon  his  death. 

The  housewives,  barbers,  druggists,  clerks 
and  cab  drivers  put  in  simple  words  the  grief 
and  shock  at  the  death  of  Rivers,  chairman 
of  the  powerful  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, early  Monday  at  the  age  of  66,  several 
days  after  undergoing  major  heart  surgery  at 
a  Birmingham,  Ala.,  hoepltal. 

W.  J.  Brltton,  a  postal  clerk  who  lives  at 
781  Jordan  Street,  called  Rivers'  death  "a 
tragic  thing  for  the  entire  community."  His 
two  sons  and  all  servicemen,  Brltton  said, 
"have  benefitted  by  the  things  he  has  accom- 
plished." 

A  housewife,  Mrs.  Ed  Rolfs  ot  1033  River- 
view  Dr.,  caressed  "great  shock  and  sorrow." 

"It  is  a  great  loss  to  my  family,  all  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  whole  country.  I  know  he 
was  a  really  great  man,"  she  said. 

At  Charleston  Air  Base  Monday  afternoon, 
the  "little  people"  turned  out  to  pay  their 
reepecte  to  the  fallen  leader,  a  man  who  had 
chan4>loned  the  cause  of  the  enlisted  man 
and  who  had  provided  so  many  Jobs  for  "his 
people"  back  home. 

They  stood  glvunly  in  groups  of  three  or 
four  as  Rivers'  flag-draped  coflln  was  taken 
from  a  gleaming  Air  Force  Jet.  Some  wiped 
away  tears.  Air  Force  privates  stood  shoulder- 
to-«houlder  with  colonels  and  majors  to  get 
a  last  look  at  some  vestige  of  the  man  who 
had  become  a  legend  in  his  own  time  in 
Charleston  County. 

While  politicians  and  civic  leaders  were 
high  in  their  praise  of  Rivers  and  expressed 
deep  sadness  at  his  passing.  It  wss  the  man 
in  the  street  who  seemed  to  mourn  most. 

"It  was  a  great  blow  to  everybody  In 
Charleston,"  said  cab-driver  Larry  Daniels  ot 
11&-B  Russelldale.  "He  was  a  man  who  took 
care  of  all  of  us." 

"It  was  a  sad.  sad  thing,"  said  Mrs.  C.  B. 
mflnger,  a  housewife  ot  310  Victoria  Ave. 
"The  people  ot  Charleston  will  really  miss 
him.  He  was  a  good  man." 

A  retired  dvll  service  dnploye,  Harold  F. 
Hardin  of  1009  Dermis  Dr.,  Hanahan,  said: 
"He  was  a  good  man,  and  we  needed  him. 
His  loss  will  have  a  grave  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy in  this  area." 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Vamer,  a  housewife  of  8040 
Ohicora  Ave.,  said  she  attended  school  with 
Rivers. 

'TtiB  a  sad  thing.  It's  the  Lord's  will."  she 
■aid.  "He  wUl  be  missed  all  over  the  world." 

"This  Is  one  of  the  saddest  things  that 
ooiild  happen  to  South  Carolina  and  the 
whole  country,"  said  Mrs.  V.  T.  Roseborough, 
a  saledady.  "He  will  be  greatly  missed." 

Albert  Jaoobs,  the  manager  ot  a  drug  store 
In  Moncks  Comer,  said  he  was  "deadened  by 
the  news." 

"I  had  been  praying  for  him."  said  Jaoobs. 
*T  wonder  now  what  the  future  holds  tor  the 
economy  in  this  area.  He  always  looked  out 
for  us." 

The  Rev.  Walter  Hickman  of  Teaman's 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  said  Rivers'  death 
was  a  "big  loss  to  the  community  and  the 
country — In  fact,  the  world.  Ho  one  was 
welly  prepared  for  it." 

Dr.  Gordon  Stlne.  chairman  ot  the  Ohar- 
laston  County  Democratic  Party,  admitted 


that  It  was  probably  Rivers'  interwntlon  tn 
1008  that  brought  about  a  landslide  tcr  lo- 
cal Democratic  candidates.  Rivers  went  on 
tdevldon  In  the  dosing  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign to  plug  personally  for  "my  people." 

"He  was  aistrumental  in  the  landslide  vic- 
tory in  1968."  Stme  said.  "I  dont  think  he 
would  have  done  it  unless  he  had  been  be- 
hind it  in  his  convictions.  Needless  to  eay,  we 
all  loved  him  dearly.  It  will  be  a  real  loss. 
The  real  loes,  of  course,  will  be  fdt  by  the 
servicemen  throughout  the  world.  He  did 
so  much  for  them." 

Robert  W.  Turner,  former  state  representa- 
tive from  North  Charleston  and  preeently 
head  of  the  State  Pollution  Contrd  Author- 
ity, doubted  that  Rivers  would  ever  be  re- 
placed. 

"He  was  one  of  the  strongest  man  In  Con- 
gress," Turner  said.  "You  cant  replace  him. 
"He  was  from  our  part  of  the  country,  and 
he  was  extremely  dedicated  to  the  Job.  He 
Uved  his  Job;  he  lived  it  for  his  people.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  you  needed  so  badly 
in  Congress.  I  had  been  extremdy  worried 
about  him.  but  It  was  still  a  shock  when  I 
learned  he  had  died." 

John  Bourne,  former  head  of  the  Charles- 
ton County  Republican  Party,  said  Rivers' 
death  represented  "a  great  loss  to  the  com- 
mimlty,  the  state  and  the  nation.  I'd  been 
fearful  he  would  not  survive,  but  I  still  can't 
fuUy  believe  it." 

State  Sen.  Allen  R.  Carter  of  Ncnth  Char- 
leston said  the  commumty  had  lost  a  ftiend 
and  "a  man  who  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested In  the  peace  and  well-being  ot  the 
country." 

"He  was  Just  an  awfuUy  good  friend,"  Car- 
ter said.  'Td  known  him  for  many  years  but 
more  intimately,  I  guess,  in  the  last  four.  He 
came  by  my  oflkce  one  Saturday  morning. 
Just  supped  by.  He  was  traveling  around. 
What  amaeed  me  so  much  later  on  was  that 
he  was  in  such  bad  health  and  never  said  a 
word  about  It,  even  in  jnlvate  conversation. 
I  dont  think  we  can  even  begin  to  assees  the 
amount  of  the  loss  now." 

Rep.  Arnold  Ooodsteln  said  Rivers  would 
"leave  his  mark  on  the  people  of  this  country 
tor  a  long  time." 

"He  Is  a  man  who  spent  his  lifetime  work- 
ing for  the  j)9opl9  of  his  district  and  In 
Charleston  County,"  Ooodsteln  said.  "The 
Democratic  Party  has  lost  a  greater  leader, 
and  Charleston  County  has  lost  Its  moat  ao- 
oonq>llshed  dttaen."  , 

L.     MXNDZL     RiVKBS     NXVIB     FOBOOT     NOBTB 
CHABLIBTOir 

Though  he  became  a  world  figure  later  In 
lite.  L.  Mendd  Btvws  never  forgot  North 
Chadeston.  and  North  Charleston  never  tor. 
got  him. 

Rivers  moved  trcun  St.  St^hen  to  North 
Charleston  in  the  second  gnde  Wien  the 
oommnnlty  was  Uttto  more  than  a  few 
homes  and  fewer  streets.  Be  worked  at  dif- 
ferent Jobs  In  the  oommnnlty  to  hdp  pay 
his  way  throtigh  school  and  played  semi-pro 
hawehall  here  as  a  young  man. 

North  Charleston  hdped  the  young  attor- 
ney attain  the  largest  margin  ot  victory  evsr 
posted  by  a  local  pOUtldan  In  1084  whm 
Riven  won  a  state  Bouse  seat  with  18,000 
votes.  North  Charleston  gave  Rivers  88  per- 
oent  ot  Ita  votes  that  year.  North  Charleston 
went  for  Rivets  by  large  margins  tor  tha 
remainder  of  his  career. 

Though  the  dialrman  ot  the  House  Annad 
Services  Committee  subsequently  moved  to 
the  West  Ashley  area  and  maintained  another 
home  in.  Vlrgbila.  he  rdnembered  his  boy- 
hood home. 

Though  people  were  fond  ot  Joking  that 
tha  penlnsolar  dty  would  sink  Into  the  ocean 
It  another  military  facility  located  In  the 
area,  there  was  never  any  danger  ot  that, 
because  most  of  the  military  tadlltlas  wn* 
being  located  and  expanded  In  North 
Charleston. 


Rivers  obtained  a  $7  mUUon  impropriation 
In  1B64  to  pump  now  lite  into  a  **flB*" 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base  and  ultlmatdy 
turned  the  base  Into  one  at  the  servloe'S 
largest  aliUft  faculties.  One  ot  the  ehlat 
backers  of  the  C-8  aircraft,  the  congressman 
also  arranged  for  the  local  base  to  be  one  ot 
two  Military  Airlift  Command  bases  to  house 
the  first  operational  C-6  planes. 

Charleston  Naval  Base  became  a  q>rawllng 
complex  under  Rivers'  benevolent  gace,  and 
he  also  arranged  tor  the  Navy's  Atlantic  fleet 
Polaris  operations  to  be  based  near  Gooaa 
Creek.  When  large-scale  employment  cut- 
backs hit  the  local  bases  in  the  wake  of  the 
Vietnam  standdown.  Rivers  was  able  to 
cuahlon  tba  blow  to  the  local  economy  by 
switching  other  armed  forces  arganlaatlons 
to  the  local  military  complex. 

One  ot  the  largest  military  ^propriationa 
for  the  Charleston  area  was  a  013  "»"<«"«»  out- 
lay for  a  new  naval  hospital.  Construction  Is 
well  underway  in  North  Charleston. 

While  he  was  insuring  a  large  mmtary 
presence  in  North  Charleston.  Rivers  also  was 
careful  to  appeal  to  Industry  to  settle  in  tha 
area.  Avco  Lycoming,  Lo^heed-Oeorgla  and 
OMieral  Electric  were  a  few  iHio  inveeted 
large  simis  of  money  locally  to  begm  imw 
operatloiis. 

Through  his  80  years'  servloe  In  Washing- 
ton, Rivers'  name  wss  memorialised  tlma  and 
again  In  the  North  Area,  giving  him  the 
unusxial  distlnctl<m  of  having  things  named 
tor  him  In  life  Instead  at  only  in  death. 

In  1948.  North  Charleston's  busy  "mala 
street"  was  renamed  Rivers  Avenue.  It  had 
been  known  as  the  "dual  lane"  until  than. 

When  a  new  Post  Office  annex  was  built  In 
North  Charleston,  it  was  named  "Btvars 
Annex." 

Rivers  took  an  active  Interest  In  service- 
men's housing,  and  in  1068  he  dedicated  tha 
new  Men-Rlv  Pa^  a  $6.8  million  modan 
bousing  subdlvldon  for  servicemen  and  da- 
pendents  at  Goose  Creek. 

m  1065,  a  bronae  bust  of  Rivers  waa 
unvetled  adjacent  to  the  Cooper  River  MSbs- 
orlal  Ubtary.  Today,  it*  steady  gaae  oversees 
the  boomliig  construction  of  tha  new  naval 
hospital  Just  across  Rivers  Avenue. 

Rivera  also  announced  a  0750,000  federal 
grant  to  the  Baptist  OoUege  at  Charieston  In 
1968.  That  money  was  used  to  constmot  a 
01  million  library  on  the  budding  North 
Charleston  campus,  and  Just  a  tew  waaks 
ago  evangdlst  BUly  Graham  and  trampatar 
Al  Hbt  Jdnad  to  honor  Bivari  on  the  ooca- 
don  ot  the  coUege's  new  tadllty  being  named 
the  "L.  Mendd  Blvats  Ubrary." 


RaTDBMS  BOMS  TO 

Chaklxbton 

Oongreosman  L.  Mendd  Rivers  came  home 
Monday. 

More  than  aoo  people  crowded  the  flight 
line  at  Charleston  Air  Faroe  Base  to  pay  thdr 
napaetB  as  the  congressman's  Omg-^nptA 
ooOn  was  ddlvered  by  Air  Force  Jet  tram  a 
Birmingham.  Ala,  hoq>ltal,  where  the  66- 
yaar-dd  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  died  eailier  in  the  day  foUow- 
Ing  heart  surgery. 

They  were  Mendd  Rivers'  people.  Air  Faroe 
enUsted  men  stood  grimly  with  odonels. 
Housewlvee  looked  on  sdemnly.  On  the  root 
ot  a  building  not  far  from  the  fli^t  line,  two 
dvUlan  workers  in  hard  hats  stood  silently 
watdilng  the  tableau. 

The  crowd  was  very  small  at  3  p.m.,  but  It 
had  grown  m  slae  by  the  time  the  shiny, 
white  Air  Force  KC-136,  number  S41S0,  land- 
ed and  pulled  dowly  up  to  the  parked  hearse 
and  Air  Force  honor  guard  decked  out  In 
chrome  helmeta. 

A  Short  time  before  the  plane's  arrival,  a 
small  group  ot  newsmen  arrived  on  the  scena 
and  were  told  the  Rivers  family  had  re- 
quested no  prees  coverage,  ik>  ploturee.  They 
divested  themsdves  of  cameras,  hut  no  one 
left.  They  remained  to  pay  thdr  reepecta. 
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Aa  Vb»  crowd  Iwgaa  to  grow  m  «ia«.  •& 
Army  enlMad  mAo  Mkad  on*  iMwmuui  what 
WM  to>B8  on  moA  was  toM  Utat  laws'  body 
«M  dus  to  aiitTa  ■bartly. 

"Ob.  oh.  I  aee."  tb«  youiig  aOldlar  mumblMl, 
•nd  h*  walkad  oT«r  to  Join  tb«  mounun. 

Whan  Xb»  pUaa  roUad  up  to  tba  waltliig 
Itaaraa  and  honor  guard,  tbara  waa  abaduto 
silence  among  the  spectaton,  who  bad  gErown 
In  number  by  now  to  OTer  aOO  In  tb«  Im- 
mediate area.  Many  othera  stood  In  front  of 
buUdlnga.  tbelr  bats  remored.  far  down  tba 
doal-laoa  stieai  leading  to  tbe  oigbt  line. 

■nie  gaping  aide  door  of  the  plana  opme^ 
two  BlTfln*  aides  walked  down  tbe  stairway, 
and  a  truck  then  batted  up  to  tbe  cargo  door. 
A  hydrauUo  pump  lifted  tbe  truck  bed  to  tbe 
lerel  with  tbe  cargo  batch,  and  tbe  flag< 
decked  coffin  was  placed  on  tbe  truek.  Tbe 
bed  was  lowered,  and  Air  Force  pallbearers 
atepped  forward,  grasped  tbe  coffin  and  then 
proueeded  between  tbe  honor  guard  to  the 
hearse. 

As  tbe  ooOn  was  plaoed  In  tbe  bearse,  tbe 
Air  Poree  j****"""^  sniped  to  attention,  but 
there  were  no  salutes. 

nnaUy,  tbe  bearse  and  tta  police  eeoort 
pulled  away.  A  woman  stood  nsarby  as  If 
rooted  to  the  spot,  ber  bands  held  up  to  oover 
her  mouth,  the  tears  w^lng  In  ber  eyes. 

Oongi  seaman  L.  Mendel  BlTers  bad  come 


L.  MsjiuBL  BiVBia 

We  Csei.  It  seems,  an  extra  measure  of  grief, 
aC  loas.  of  sadness  upon  the  death  <tf  a  rery 
finr  great  Americans.  We  felt  is  for  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Bobert  Kennedy  md  Dwlgbt  Xlsan- 
lK>war.  We  feel  It  today  for  L.  Mendel  BItvs. 

L.  Mendel  Blvers  has  been  deeerlbed  as 
probably  tbe  third  or  fourth  most-powecful 
Boan  In  tbe  United  States  because  of  his 
ebalrmanshlp  of  tbe  House  Armed  Serrlcee 
Committee,  but  that  Is  not  tbe  reason  we  ao- 
eord  blm  a  special  place  In  our  hearts.  Con- 
grsssman  Rivers  was  also  tbe  most  powerful 
pcdltleal  figure  In  Cbarleetoo,  but  tba*  Is  not 
the  reason,  eltber.  for  our  special  feeling  of 
losa.  Mar  will  we  miss  blm  ttx  bis  stn^e- 
hanrtart  work  at  "'^"g  tba  Obarlestoo  area 
one  of  tbe  largeat  military  eomidacea  in  tbe 
wosld. 

Ultlmatdy.  we  aU  wUl  mlas  L.  Mendel  BlT- 
ers because  be  nerar  forgot  ua. 

He  remained  a  bumble  polltlalaa — ^In  a 
day.  It  seems,  when  polltlolana  wltb  power 
foiget  tbelr  beglttnlaga— despite  bis  80  years' 
serrloe  m  tbe  House  and  tbe  flsot  that  be 
wsa  unbeatable  In  bis  dlstrlet. 

"BlTers  OellTen"  was  a  faotual  and,  there- 
fore, powerful  slogan  which  served  to  make 
us  remember  and  a4>preelate  the  congress- 
man, but  we  prefer  to  remember  another 
Slogan  which  truly  described  tbe  man.  It  was 
a  two-word  description  used  on  his  political 
blllboarda  some  months  sgo  during  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic primary:  '^onr  Oongreesman." 

When  Mendel  Blvers,  then  an  unknown 
attorney,  first  ran  for  his  congressional  asat 
In  1»40,  he  faced  harsh. odds.  Hs  bad  little 
money  to  flnanoe  a  campaign,  and  be  faced 
an  opponent  backed  by  strong  local  foroas. 
Mendel  Blvers  won  the  election  In  NoTember 
of  that  year  by  waging  a  door-to-door,  hand- 
to-band  oampalgn  in  tbe  rural  areas  of  tbe 
district  which  bis  opponent  had  taken  for 
granted.  In  the  years  after  that  campaign, 
BlTeis  returned  almoat  annuaUy  to  tbe  little 
oourtbouses  and  tiny  general  stores  In  scores 
of  smaU  Tillagea  acroaa  tbe  district  to  meet 
bis  oonstltuente  faoe-to-faoe  and  bear  tbelr 
problems.  He  never  forgot  tbe  lltUe  man  and 
tbe  fact  that  be  was.  In  tbe  final  analysts, 
"our  oongreesman." 

Tbe  VatOk  Charleston  Bannar  beeama  psr- 
aonaUy  acquainted  wltb  tbla  remarkable 
quality  oTer  a  period  of  time.  A  smaU,  strug- 
tflng  newqtapar  would  not.  It  seems,  have 
warranted  miiob  attention  from  a  man  of 
BlTers'  steture.  8o  we  were  astounded  at  tbe 


wltb  which  we  could  contact  the  man 
is  bis  Washington  cOoe  and  tbe  unbeattetlng 
oooperatlon  be  dlagilayed  In  helping  out  wltb 
a  news  story.  Menrtrt  BlTers.  apparently, 
made  no  dlatlnctton  between  the  New  York 
TImea  and  the  North  Cbarieaton  Banner,  a 
tact  which  amasert  us  at  first  but  which  we 
slowly  grew  to  accept  as  a  mark  of  tbe  man. 

And  BO  we  mourn  his  death  today.  We 
mourn  it  not  because  of  his  position  In  tbe 
nation  and  not  becauss  of  tbe  physical  Im- 
provemente  he  brought  to  our  community. 
We  do  not  mourn  him.  eltber.  'for  the  mate- 
rial aid  he  granted  In  tbe  paat. 

We  mourn  his  death  because  we  were 
among  "bis  people"  be  cared  about  so  much. 


PERMANENT  WAOB-PRICE 
CX>NTROLS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presidait,  Prof. 
John  Kometh  Oalbralth  came  out  the 
other  day  for  permanent  wage-price  con- 
trols of  the  economy.  Such  a  statement 
Is  not  surprising  from  Mr.  Oalbralth.  He 
Is  one  ci  those  academlcs-tumed-admln- 
istrators  i^io  have  never  quite  recovered 
from  their  World  War  n  ocperlenoe  of 
regulating  the  Nation's  economy.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  them  that  the  regulation 
did  not  worlc  They  forget  the  economy 
was  stifled  and  that  free  initiative,  which 
Is  at  the  heart  of  our  prosperity,  was 
smothered. 

Professor  Oalbraith's  economic  advice 
la  not  surprising  to  us,  but  It  Is  suiptis- 
Ing  VtmX  his  fellow  Democrats  should 
continue  to  take  him  seriously.  Mr.  Oal- 
bralth, alone  for  30  yean,  has  be^  one 
of  the  chief  economic  advisers  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  was  a  member  of 
President  Kennedy's  administzaUan 
which  malntalnM  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment considerably  higher  than  anything 
experienced  in  this  administration.  Be  is 
now  a  mnnber  of  the  Demooratio  POUey 
Committee  and  Judging  fmn  recent 
statements  by  Senators  Muskb,  Hum- 
PHSiT.  Kknnxdt.  Jackson.  Bath.  Hareis, 
and  Mr.  McCarthy,  his  views  are  still 
held  in  high  esteem  In  the  leading  coun- 
dlB  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

These  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  not  as 
(9en  in  their  advocacy  of  wage-price 
controls.  They  use  words  like  temmrary 
and  short  term  to  describe  the  controls 
they  would  institute.  But  they  know  as 
well  as  Professor  Oalbralth  does,  that 
short-term  controls  would  rob  the 
economy  of  its  dynamism  and  lead  to 
demands  for  more  and  more  Oovemment 
interventl(m  in  the  economy,  until  it  was 
turned  into  a  semlpublle  corporation. 

Perhaps  the  moet  unacceptable  aq)ect 
of  the  Democrats'  plan  to  soclallK  ofur 
economy  either  gradually  or  In  one  fell 
swoop — is  that  they  are  advocating  it — 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  gloomy 
predictions  of  tmmlnait  collapse— at 
just  the  time  the  economy  is  taiming 
around  and  beginning  a  sustained  re- 
covery. All  signs  point  now  to  steady 
progress  toward  full  employment  with- 
out runaway  tnflaUon.  Tlie  ONP  in- 
creased $19.7  billion  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1971  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  $1,040.5  bllUon.  This  Jump 
represents  the  third  largest  real  Increase 
in  history.  Ih  real  dollars.  It  is  the  second 
laigest  increase  since  the  third  quarter 
of  1869.  When  coupled  with  the  first 


quarter  increase,  it  means  that  ONP  has 
grown  by  a  recortlMreakisg  $52.6  UQlon 
in  the  first  6  months  of  tbii  year. 

It  is  also  dear  that  imemployment  has 
begun  to  drop.  Blstoilcally,  unemploy- 
ment begins  to  drop  8  months  after  the 
low  point  in  an  economic  cycle  is  reached. 
The  low  point  In  the  current  cycle  was 
reached  last  December  when  unemidoy- 
ment  rose  to  6.2  percent.  In  June,  Jurt 
6  months  lator,  the  unemployment  rate 
made  the  most  dramatic  drop  in  20 
years — a  .6  drop  to  5.6  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  average  weekly  working  hours 
among  manufacturing  employees  rose  to 
a  full  40  hours— traditionally  the  sign 
Uiat  companies  are  gearing  up  for  full 
{MTOductlon  schedules  and  wUI  soon  begin 
new  hiring.  Average  weekly  overtime 
among  manufacturing  emidoyees  is  evoi 
up  now  to  a  full  3  hours. 

Inflation  has  slowed  as  well.  When 
President  Nixon  took  office,  the  rate  of 
inflation  was  high  and  going  higher.  It 
continued  to  rise  untU  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  At  that  time,  the  upward  move- 
ment In  the  inflatlnn  rate  was  arrested  at 
a  dangerously  high  point — the  consumer 
price  index  was  then  going  up  at  a  rate 
of  6  percent  a  year.  Since  then,  the  rise 
in  the  index  has  declined  steadily.  While 
June  was  a  disappointment,  the  last  12- 
month  period  declined  to  about  a  4.5- 
percent  rate.  While  this  is  not  tolerable 
yet,  it  Is  worth  noting  that  of  22  nations 
bdonglng  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Derelcqiment. 
only  three  had  lower  rises  in  their  con- 
sumer price  Indexes  during  the  last  12 
months  than  did  the  United  States. 

The  indications  that  the  economy  is 
now  on  the  upswing  have  been  clear  to 
practically  everyone.  Consumer  spending 
has  increased  dramatically.  Nondurable 
consumer  spending  Increased  a  sharp 
$7.5  billion  In  the  last  quarter,  the  largest 
quarterly  increase  in  3  years.  During  the 
first  quarter,  durable  consumer  spending 
made  Uie  largest  stngje  Jump  in  history. 
Housing  starts  In  the  first  6  m<Hiths  of 
this  year  were  48  percent  above  the  rate 
a  year  ago.  And  at  the  same  time,  per- 
sonal savings  has  increased  steadily.  In- 
dicating the  economy  will  have  the  re- 
sources to  continue  expanding  over  the 
next  year  or  more. 

The  signs  of  ecimomic  progress  are 
clear  to  everyone— business,  labor  and 
the  consumer.  Everybody,  that  is,  but  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
But,  this  inability  to  see  what's  going  on 
is  nothing  new.  Ttiese  same  Democrats, 
after  all,  were  responsible  for  the  ex- 
travagant spending  in  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  years  which  left  the  economy 
In  shambles  by  the  time  President  Nixon 
took  office.  Now,  to  compound  the  dis- 
aster they  created,  they  would  have  us 
Institute  wage-price  controls  at  a  time 
when  hiflation  is  being  reduced  and  the 
dynamism  of  our  economy  is  shifting  into 
high  gear. 

At  Just  the  point  when  our  free  sys- 
tem Is  beginning  to  show  what  it  can  do 
when  not  shackled  by  the  irresponsible 
policies  of  President  Nixon's  predeces* 
sors.  the  Democrats  would  have  us  de- 
stroy that  competition  with  wage-price 
controls.  The  President,  thankfully,  wiU 
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not  listen  to  thehr  advice.  Nor  thank- 
fully, will  the  public.  For  the  President 
and  the  public  believe  in  the  free  and 
competitive  sptrtt  which  has  built  this 
country.  And  they  can  see  how  it  Is  work- 
ing m  the  economy  today. 


MORE  WHO  HELPED  ON  FOREST 
RBBBARCH  LAB 

Mr.  MdNTTRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Vbe  Senate  passed  the  i4>pn>priations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Ihtertor  and  re- 
lated agencies  I  stated  my  pleasure  that 
this  le^staitton  included  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Potest  Service  Re- 
search Laboratory  on  the  grounds  of  the 
iniiversity  of  New  HamiMhlre  at  Dur- 
ham. N.H. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  paid 
tribute  to  several  individuals  who  have 
worked  for  a  long  time  to  bring  this  vital 
laboratory  to  f  ruitkm.  In  some  manner, 
which  I  cannot  explain,  some  of  my  re- 
marks about  individuals  were  not  in- 
cluded when  the  Congussionai.  Rxcoio 
appeared. 

I  would  like  to  correct  this  Immediately 
by  adding  the  names  of  Theodore  Nattl. 
director  of  tbe  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Department  of  Resources  and  Eccncmiic 
Development.  O.  Allen  Hblmes.  president 
(tf  the  New  Hampehire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  Tudor  Richards,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Audubon  Society  of 
New  Hampshire  as  being  among  those 
who  have  spoken  for  both  thonselves  and 
In  behalf  of  their  organizations  in  be- 
half of  this  laboratory. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  persons  as  I  did  earlier  to  the 
others.  They  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  this  successful  df ort. 


AMERICA'S  POSITION  IN  WORLD 
TRADE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
deterioration  of  America's  position  in 
world  trade  continues  although  there 
are  some  hopeful  signs  that  the  Nation 
is  starting  to  understand  the  seriouness 
of  the  problem. 

On  the  radio  this  morning  there  was  a 
report  that  the  workers  at  one  American 
shoe  factory  had  agreed  to  forego  wage 
increases  for  the  next  2  years  so  that 
their  plant  could  remain  In  operation. 
Because  of  competition  from  Italian  im- 
ports, the  factory  was  in  danger  of  being 
closed. 

But  in  too  many  cases,  the  unions  are 
adamant  in  their  wage  demands.  They 
blindly  seek  pay  Increases  far  in  excess  of 
productivity  increases.  This  is  bound  to 
result  in  disaster  for  American  firms  try- 
ing to  compete  at  home  ageiinst  foreign 
imports  as  well  as  in  the  other  world 
markets. 

The  tragic  result  is  an  export  of  Jobs 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

Mr.  President,  a  column  in  today's 
newspaper  comments  oa  this  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the  column, 
by  Marquis  Childs.  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 


IiABoa  BELsnom:,  A  Loaoir  loa  T7JB. 
(By  Marquis  caiUds) 
Tbe  President  of  a  New  York  bank,  who  is 
also  a  dlrsctor  of  tbe  Japanaee  Sony  CXnpora- 
tlon.  recently  visited  Japan.  Bsoorted  through 
one  of  Sony's  Wg  plants  manufacturing  elec- 
tronic equipment,  be  noted  that  on  two  as- 
sembly lines  workers  were  wearing  red  arm 


Be  aaked  tbe  reason.  Ibey  are  on  strike, 
tbe  plant  manager  aald.  Otaeervlng  bow  they 
were  working  wltb  tbe  same  ant-Ilke  In- 
dustry of  those  without  arm  bai^da,  the  bank- 
er sTclalmert  In  astonishment.  But  naturally 
they're  working,  tbe  manager  said,  and  when 
the  strike  Is  settled  and  If  there  Is  a  grant  of 
higher  wages  they  wlU  get  tbelr  Increased 
back  pay. 

Tbe  banker,  who  once  took,  on  the  whole,  a 
liberal  view  of  the  American  trade  \mlon 
movament,  tells  this  as  another  piece  of 
evidence  of  how  Japan  Is  able  to  forge  ahead 
of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world,  including  tbe  malted 


TtM  Ublted  States  U  pricing  Itself  out  of 
world  markete.  This  Is  the  threat  that  faced 
Britain  when  In  tbe  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury the  flourishing  British  textile  Industry 
was  faced  wltb  cheap  Buropean  competition. 
The  British  threw  up  tariff  barriers,  with  the 
result  that  Britain  was  left  wltb  a  smaU 
highly  ^>eclallaed  share  of  the  market. 

A  study  not  yet  released  by  tbe  Labor  De- 
partment shows  that  during  tbe  five  years 
1906-70  J^Mm's  output  per  man-bour  In- 
creased at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent  a  year. 
Tha  X7JS.  rate  was  two  pw  cent  a  year.  Buro- 
pean oountrlee— Belgium.  Swttaarland.  tbe 
Netherlands — ^were  doeer  to  Japan  with  ratea 
between  six  and  eight  per  cent.  Productivity 
per  man-bour  Is,  of  course,  the  key  to  In- 
dustrial output. 

The  centerpiece  at  tbe  moment  Is  steel. 
Tbe  choice  Is  between  a  strike,  with  Ite  seri- 
ous Impact  on  production,  and  a  price  m- 
oreaae  at  leaat  equal  to  that  granted  alimil- 
num  workers.  Prealdent  Nixon  baa  on  bla 
desk  an  order  extending  tbe  agreement  wltb 
Japan  limiting  Importe  of  Japaneee  ateel  to 
six  million  tons  a  year.  Tbe  agreement  waa 
reached  when  Japaneee  steel  began  ««"«<1«"g 
tbe  American  market.  Steel  Is  tbe  <m»»*«Ti^i 
example  of  what  is  happening  to  American 
Industry  In  the  worldwide  oost-prloe  squeeas. 

BebuUdtDg  thehr  steel  plante  tfiattered  tn 
World  War  n.  tbe  Japaneee  Increasingly 
bought  American  technology.  Today  80  per 
cent  of  tbelr  baalc  steel  Is  tbe  oxygen  prooaai, 
a  notable  advance.  In  contrast,  only  48  per 
cent  of  American  steel  Is  produced  with  tbe 
adTanoed  technique. 

Older  plante  baTe  been  kept  In  operation 
as  American  oompanles  followed  a  consezva- 
tlTe  policy  of  capital  mTeetment.  So.  In  prloe 
and  Tolume,  tbe  J^>aneae  began  to  outpace 
American  produoera.  Add  to  this  the  wage 
differential,  perbapa  as  great  as  8Q  per  cent, 
and  you  baTe  tbe  explanation  of  why  tbe 
demand  for  a  limit  on  Importe  was  Irresist- 
ible. 

What  haunte  knowledgeable  leaders  In  the 
labor  movement  Is  tbe  multlnatlozud  corpo- 
ration. A  good  example  Is  electronics.  An 
American  company,  Ampex,  found  it  could 
not  compete  In  tejM  recorders  wltb  Japaneee 
manufaetiirers.  Today  Ampex  buys  00  per 
cent  of  tbe  parte  that  go  Into  Ampex  t^>e 
recorders  from  Japan.  Moreover,  Anq>ex 
bought  48  per  cent  of  a  leading  J^>aneae 
electronlca  maker. 

Not  only  In  electronics,  but  In  autos  and 
a  balf-docen  other  fields,  American  corpora- 
tions are  buying  into  Japanese  corporations. 
This  Is  tbelr  protection  as  Importe  of  tele- 
vision sete  and  small  cars  increase  at  an 
astronomical  rate.  But  this  Is  no  protection 
for  the  Jobs  of  AmMlcan  workers,  which  la 
why  tbe  multinational  spread  causes  such 
acute  pain  tn  labors  council  cbambeza. 


Tnm  both  the  State  DepartmaDt  and  tbe 
White  Bouse  come  ominous  romblea  at  a 
trade  deficit  wltb  Japan  up  to  83  biUlon  fOr 
1071.  And  that  wm  be  reflected  In  tbe  over- 
all grade  surj^us.  wblob  Is  nearlng  tbe 
vanlahlng  point.  So  the  word  Is  get  tough. 
But  It  Is  hard  to  ugue  with  the  grim  facte 
of  tbe  troubled  American  economy. 


NAACP  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT 
62D  ANNUAL  CONVSITICWr 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  greet 
the  ddegates  of  the  62d  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  AssooteCion  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  Peoide.  held  in 
Mlnneapcdis.  Minn.,  on  July  5-9.  1971. 

My  association  with  the  NAACP  over 
the  years  has  been  a  source  of  great 
porsonal  satisfaction.  The  outstanding 
wort:  of  this  nati<xial  organization  has 
been  of  the  highest  importance  in  mov- 
ing this  Nation  from  promise  toward 
fulfilment  oi  equal  Justice  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all  our  peoide. 

Tlirough  a  continuing,  reconciling,  and 
uniting  effort,  the  NAACP  has  challenged 
the  conscience  of  America  to  wash  this 
land  clean  of  the  stain  of  racial  discrim- 
ination. Never  satisfied  with  rhetoric  and 
pronounc«nents,  it  has  repeatedly  called 
for  specific  actions  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  private  sector,  and 
among  its  own  membership  to  bring  into 
reality  the  purpose  and  demand  of  its 
thMne,  "All  Together— Now." 

I^iis  effective  strategy  is  clearly  exem- 
plified in  the  resolnticms  ad<K>ted  at  the 
62d  annual  convention  of  the  NAACP. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  these  resolutions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 
NAACP   820   AmrUAi.   Convkmtion,    Rssolu- 

TIDN8    APPKOTB)    BT    THS    CONVXKTION    AMD 
AOOPTXD 

X.  nUBSlCBLX 

The  theme  "All  Together — Now  I"  has  not 
only  defined  a  challenge  to  tiie  sad  Annual 
NAACP  Convention  but  has  also  set  Ite  mood. 
It  Is  tbe  summons  oo  a  proud  and  self-con- 
fident organisation,  renewed  In  strength  and 
firm  In  conviction,  for  all  men  and  women  of 
good  will  to  link  arms  and  move  ahead  In 
genuine  unity. 

The  turmoU,  confilct,  croas-purpose,  and 
divided  counsti  of  the  past  decade  are  ocm- 
Ing  to  be  seen  in  their  true  perspective:  not 
as  the  blueprint  for  a  future  ot  vicdenoe  and 
withdrawal,  but  as  the  undwstandable  by- 
producte  of  transition,  of  re-evaluation,  and 
of  regrouping  of  foroea.  Thoee  who  thougjxt 
or  claimed  to  see  chaotic  repudiation  of  tbe 
NAACP's  historic  mission  are  now  learning 
that  our  people  are  not  so  easy  to  deceive 
or  mislead. 

There  la  a  continuity  In  tbe  organised  ac- 
tion ot  men  and  women  against  evU,  and  that 
continuity  breeds  strength.  It  also  requires 
of  us  that  we  not  waste  time,  either  In  end- 
leas  self -congratulation  or  In  scorn  for  tbcae 
whom  we  have  proven  wrong;  they  are  our 
brothers  and  ststers,  and  tbelr  ocmradeshlp  Is 
needed  and  welcome.  THere  Is  no  better  way 
of  ninnwilim  continuity,  reoonctUation  and 
togetherness  In  tbe  NAACP  mandate  than  by 
recalling  tbe  closing  paragraph  of  tbe  1970 
Preamble.  We  concluded  our  work  In  Cin- 
cinnati last  year  wltb  these  wonls:  "We  call 
together  wltb  us  men  and  women  of  good 
wlU  and  aerloua  Intent  from  every  walk  of 
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VOm.  at  nmtf  color,  of  every  faltb  waA  zu- 
tKsuOltjr.  In  the  ctraagtta  at  unit,  and  In 
ttM  rejeettcm  of  deapalr.  we  aball  bear  no 
aooDd  trat  Tlctory." 

n.  uhboknct  BseoLTmoNB 

A.  SquaX  tmployment  Opportunity 

CommUtUm 

Tbe  Hawkln»-Betd  bUl  (H.B.  1740)  to 
stnnfftben  the  aqoel  Bmploymeat  Oppor- 
tunltjr  CoxnmlaMon  embodlee  oonoepte  long 
ntpported  by  the  NAACP:  Miong  enforoe- 
ment  thiough  the  grant  of  oeeae  end  dealet 
euthortty  to  XEOO;  ezteneton  of  eorerage 
of  the  lew  to  protect  goremmental  employ- 
eee:  federal,  state  and  local;  and  oonaoUda- 
tlon  of  enf  oioement  of  employment  dlaorlm- 
inatton  prohltaMtone  In  osu  agency  by  tram^ 
f erring  to  BBOO  the  functions  at  the  Ofltoe 
of  redaral  Contract  CXmipUanoc  and  the  right 
to  bring  suits  against  patterns  and  practices 
of  employment  dUwaiininatlnn 

BeltreeolTed: 

I.  This  Oonventlon  calls  upon  the  House 
B\ilee  Committee  to  favorably  report  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Bouse  Committee  on 
Bdueatlon  and  Labor,  and  calls  upon  the 
House  a<  BepnaentatlTes  to  pass  it  without 
weakening  amendments. 

a.  We  oaU  upon  our  delegatee  and  mem- 
bership to  express  their,  support  for  this  bill 
to  the  members  of  the  House  Bules  Commit- 
tee and  to  all  members  at  the  House  of  Bep- 
reeentattvee. 

B.  South  African  $ugmr  qvotoM 

The  NAACF  has  consistently  opposed  our 
government's  support  of  the  racist  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  at  South  Africa. 

Legislation  has  passed  the  House  of  Bsp- 
resent  stives  and  Is  now  pending  befoe  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  that  would  bcfl- 
ster  the  economic  standing  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  by  assigning  to  It  sugar 
quotas. 

Congressman  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has 
led  the  Congreeslonal  opposition  to  this  ac- 
tion that  would  give  aid  and  support  to  this 
racist  South  African  government. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

1.  This  Convention  vigorously  opposes  the 
allocation  of  these  quotas  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

a.  We  call  upon  our  delegates  and  all  our 
membership  to  contact  the  members  of  ths 
Senate,  and  In  partlculcur  the  members  at 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  exprees 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  those  quotas. 

3.  We  commend  Congressman  Dlggs  for 
his  role  in  opposing  ova  government's  sup- 
port of  racism  In  this  legislation. 

C.  School  deaegregation  legltiatUm 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize expenditure  of  $1.5  billion  to  aid 
school  districts  in  Implementing  school  de- 
segregation phuis,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
racial  isolation,  and  to  promote  quality  In- 
tegrated schools.  This  leglsleitlon  contalna 
elements  of  bills  proposed  by  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  (D..  Minnesota)  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  wide  bipartisan  support.  It 
would  establish  a  broad,  federally  supported 
program  to  advance  school  desegregation. 

Be  it  resolved: 

1.  This  convention  supports  the  Senate 
paesed  school  desegregation  bill  and  oppoees 
any  amendments  designed  to  weaken  it. 

a.  We  call  upon  the  House  SubccMnmlttee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation to  consider  this  bill  without  delay 
and  to  approve  It  without  weakening  amend- 
ments, and  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee  to  pass  It. 

3.  We  call  upon  our  delegates  and  mem- 
bers to  convey  their  expressions  of  support 
for  this  legislation  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  full  committee  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


D.  Voter  regUtratton  is  MiutMppI 

Whereas  more  than  thirty  counties  In 
Mississippi  have  required  regirtratlon  of  all 
voters,  and 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  Lsgal  Department  to 
convinced  that  thto  action  to  lUegal  under 
the  IMS  Voting  Rights  Act.  and 

Whereas,  potential  registrants  and  persons 
conducting  registration  campaigns  In  Mto- 
slsslppl  have  been  subjected  to  violence  and 
other  types  of  haiassment,  and 

Whereas,  the  aoth  Amendment  was  ap- 
proved a  few  days  prior  to  the  closing  of 
registration  and  registrars  in  many  inatanoes 
delayed,  frustrated  young  people  seridng  to 
register  and  denied  them  reglstratton.  and 

Whereas,  regtotratton  books  have  been 
dosed  In  Mississippi  ptirsuant  to  state  law. 
but  it  to  stUl  possible  to  continue  regliAratlon 
If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  will  authorize  ap- 
pointment of  federal  examiners  under  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act. 

Therefore  be  It  reeolved.  Thto  convention 
oalto  upon  the  Attorney  Oeneral  at  the  United 
8t*tce  to  authorize  the  i^pointment  of  vot- 
ing examiners  In  aU  counties  of  Mlastoalppl 
and  to  file  suK  to  extend  the  time  for  regto- 
terlng. 

g.  Demand  for  deaegregation  action  fn 
KalamoMOO,  Mich. 

Whereas  iqjproxlmately  three  years  ago 
the  **i«^mB*n  civil  Rights  Commission  ana- 
lysed the  public  school  system  of  Kala- 
maaoo.  M1c»»«g*"  and  determined  the  many 
Inlqttltles  particularly  relevant  to  spedfl- 
cally  Mack  people,  and 

Whereas  the  nilnoto  Institute  of  Tsohnol- 
ogy,  at  the  request  of  the  Kalamaiao  School 
Board,  made  an  Indepth  "Desegregstion  Pro- 
posal" of  the  Kalamazzo  Public  Sohooto  {mp- 
proved  and  adopted  by  the  Kalamaaoo 
School  Board)  that  was  considerably  mean- 
ingful to  the  Black  community  of  Kalama- 
aoo, and 

Whereas  the  "new"  Kalamaaoo  School 
Board  of  July  8.  1971  decided  to  postpone 
coQsldenitlon  for  implementation  of  the  "De- 
segregation proposal"  for  <»  e  year,  and 

Whereas  we  of  the  NAACP  can  no  longer 
t<4erate  the  mental  crippling  of  partUmlarly 
hloA  children  by  iniquities  of  education 
as  exist  in  Kalamazoo. 

Let  U  be  known  that  we  of  the  MAACP 
propoae  the  immediate  ImplemeiMatlon  of 
direct  action  and  consideration  of  litigation 
that  will  involve  the  Kalamazoo  NAACP 
Branch,  the  Michigan  NAACP  State  Confer- 
ence, and  the  NaUonal  OlBoe  of  the  NAACP. 

r.  Otneral  MitU  Corporation 

Whereas  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Cor- 
porate Headquarters  of  Oeneral  Mills  in  Min- 
neeota  has  a  small  number  of  black  employed 
actually  23  out  of  a  total  1,600  or  1.3%,  and 

Whereas  the  General  Mills  Corporation  has 
a  total  of  about  16  thousand  employees  In 
Its  parent  company  and  subsidiaries  with  a 
black  employee  percentage  of  10.4,  and 

Whereas  blacks  throughout  the  nation  pur- 
chase Oeneral  Mills  products,  and 

Whereas  despite  the  presence  of  as  million 
blacks  In  thto  country  in  addition  to  others, 
the  Betty  Crocker  a  composite  picture  of  the 
All  American  bomemaker  is  lily-white. 

Region  m  express  its  dissatisfaction  of 
the  small  numt>er  of  blacks  in  the  corporate 
headquarters  In  Minnesota  and  the  general 
low  profile  of  blacks  in  the  employees  of  the 
company, 

Therefore  be  It  reserved  that  Region  m 
leadership  ask  each  branch  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  QM.  Corp.  and  Betty  Crocker, 
concerning  the  above  mentioned  matters  and 
ask  the  other  Regions  to  do  the  same,  and 
that  these  findings  be  reported  to  the  entire 
Association  uirough  the  CRISIS  magazine. 

G.  Bi-centenwlal  celeXnation 
The  announcement  on  Wednesday,  July  7, 
to  the  effect  that  a  Commission  has  been 
formed  to  plan  the  Celebration  of  the  200th 


Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
States  to  of  great  significance  to  23  million 
Mack  Americans  whoas  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  great  nation 
must  be  called  to  the  attention  at  all  who 
are  Involved  In  this  historic  occasion. 

Therefore  be  It  reeolved  by  the  63nd  An- 
nual Convention  that  the  National  Office 
Insure  black  participation  and  inclvision  in 
the  bicentennial  and  that  the  National  Office 
establish  a  committee  con^xMed  of  its  edu- 
cation department  and  historians  throughout 
the  oountry  to  ascertain  thto  documentation 
and  participation. 

H.  Shifting  of  mail  from  the  large  cttiea  to 
the  suburbs 

Whereas,  the  unemployment  rate  of  blaoka 
In  the  larger  dtles  of  our  nation  has  rsaohed 
ortoto  proportions; 

Whereas,  the  post  offices  of  these  dtles 
furnish  employment  to  a  large  segment  at 
blacks  and  have  been  souroea  of  economic 
stability  to  the  Inner  cities; 

Whersas.  thto  area  of  employment  to 
threatened  by  the  planned  removal  of  mudi 
of  thto  maU  to  the  suburbs  by  the  United 
Postal  Servloe; 

Whereas,  transportation  to  these  fadUtles 
to  expensive,  difficult,  and  In  some  cases  non- 
existent in  terms  of  public  transportation; 

Whereas,  low  and  medium  Income  housing 
to  not  available  to  blacks  In  many  of  these 


Therefore,  Be  It  Resolvsd,  that  the 
NAACP  in  convmtlon  assembled,  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  thto  move  and  make  oppcal- 
Uon  known  to  Poet  Master  Oeneral  Wlnton 
Blount,  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Also,  the  NaUonal  AUlaxwe 
of  Postal  and  Federal  Employees  and  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Qurlers. 

/.  VS.  treaties  trith  American  Indiana 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  na- 
tional obligation  to  honor  our  treaties  with 
other  nations  and  peoples.  We  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  Indian  move- 
ment nationally  faces  oppodtlon  from  the 
government  of  the  United  Statea  which  to 
not  honoring  the  388  Indtons  treaties  made 
by  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States  and 
we  recognize  that  American  Indians  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  performance  of  the  ob- 
ligation in  these  treatlee.  and  we  therefore 
place  that  eand  National  Convention  on  rec- 
ord supporting  the  American  Tn^i^nn  in 
their  legitimate  demands. 

J.  South  Africa 

We  re-afllrm  our  opposltlan  to  the  radst 
i^MTtheid  policy  of  South  Africa,  the  most 
discriminatory  policy  in  the  world  and  call 
npou  American  Industrlee  with  «in»nMi 
holdings  In  thto  nation,  mdudlng  Oeneral 
Motors,  to  use  their  Influence  to  pressure 
South  Africa  into  a  reetoskm  of  Its  racist 
polldes  or  to  vrithdraw  their  financial  Invest- 
ments and  franchise  arrapgements  from  that 
country.  We  note  further  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  South  Africa  to  admit  American 
athletes  of  color  such  as  Arthur  Ashe,  in- 
ternationally known  tennto  star,  although 
our  nation  continues  to  invite  such  sports 
stars  as  Gary  Player  in  golf,  and  Cliff  Drya- 
dale  In  tennto  and  others  who  participate  in 
lucrative  contests  and  through  their  wUmlngs 
are  enabled  to  take  home  a  consldeiable 
share  of  wealth. 

In  view  of  South  Africa's  continued  pro- 
motkm  of  segregsited  sports  while  blsck 
Americans  are  denied  equal  oppor\mlty  for 
admission  to  and  participation  In  South 
Africa  sports  and  native  South  Africans  sre 
likewise  denied  an  opportunity  to  partldpate 
In  International  competition. 

Ttxtmton  be  it  reeolved  that  we  call  on 
our  Branohee  to  engage  in  peaceful  protests 
against  the  Invitation  and  participation  of 
South  Afrlcana  In  American  apotte  competi- 
tion. 

We  call  on  our  members  to  withhold  eoo« 
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ikomlo  support  from  such  companies  doing 
bxislness  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
where  thoae  companlee  do  not  accede  to  oiu- 
requsst  that  they  use  their  good  oflloes  to 
bring  about  a  favorable  change  In  the  apart- 
held  policies  In  South  AfMoa. 
m.  uiTiia  aiuun 
A.  Revenue  sharing 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a 
revenue  sharing  plan  making  United  States 
funds  available  to  states  and  dtlee  without 
any  Federal  reatrlctlons  as  to  the  use  of 
these  funds,  and 

Whereas,  the  practice  of  granting  Federal 
funds  for  education  and  other  purposes  to 
states  without  any  requirements  as  to  how 
the  funds  are  to  t>e  dtotrlbuted  and  utlllaed 
has  resulted  In  gross  discrimination  against 
Negro  dtlsMis  in  funds  allotted  to  meet  their 
needs,  therefore  be  It 

Beedved  that  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  shall 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  reject  any  revenue 
■baring  plan  which  falls  to  provide  workable 
safeguards  against  discrimination  based  on 
geography  population  and/or  race  In  the 
distribution  and  utilization  of  public  funds, 
and  be  it  further 

Reeolved  that  the  text  of  thto  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

B.  Representative  William  MoCuUooh 
We  note  with  deep  regret  that  Congress- 
man William  McCulloch  of  Ohio,  who  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  not  seek  re-elec- 
tion in  1972. 

We  commend  him  for  hto  consistently 
courageous  and  successfiil  efforts  to  build 
bipartisan  support  for  all  civil  rights  laws 
enacted  in  the  period  from  1957  to  1970.  We 
urge  hto  cdleagues  to  follow  hto  example  In 
working  for  the  full  equality  of  all  America. 

C.  Withholding  funds  for  state  deportmemta 
of  police 

Whereas  funds  for  state  police  are  aug- 
mented by  Federal  funds,  and 

Whereas  many  state  departments  of  pbUce 
are  segregated  and/or  without  affirmative 
action  programs  for  desegregation. 

Therefore  be  it  reeolved  that  the  NAACP 
calls  upon  the  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  withhold  funds  for  hlghvray 
construction  from  any  state  until  the  high- 
way patrol  of  such  state   to  Integrated. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  our  branches, 
youth  and  college  ch^>t«rs  and  state  oon- 
ferencee  support  a  pdlcy  of  federal  denial 
of  funds  to  any  state  department  of  police 
which  to  not  Integrated,  Instituting  legal  suit, 
to  accomplish  thto  purpose,  where  necessary. 

D.  Poiioe  community  relations 

Whereas,  there  to  an  increasing  detertora- 
tton  In  polloe  oommunlty  rdatloas  due  In 
large  part  to  unprovoked  aaaaults  and  klll- 
Ingi  of  dttaens  by  police  and  by  unjustlfled 
•Rest,  and 

Whereas,  polloe  throughout  ths  country 
have  repeatedly  demooatrated  an  i4>paUlng 
unfamlllarlty  with  tha  bill  of  rights,  and 

Whersas,  much  of  thto  can  be  traced  to  the 
taUure  to  properly  soreem  applicants  tor 
polloe  work  to  aasura  that  aztotenoe  of  aiUl- 
sodal  and  biased  attitudes  are  not  prsasnt 
In  them,  and  tiis  tallura  to  properly  train 
police  officers  In  matters  regarding  constitu- 
tional rights  and  human  relations,  and 

Whereas,  the  poUtloal  exidoltatlon  of  the 
widening  cleavage  between  some  communi- 
ties and  those  oharged  with  their  protection 
to  escalating  the  deterioration  of  relations 
between  police  and  community  In  crltioal 
areaa.  and 

Whereaa.  the  Federal  govammant  to  sup- 
plying large  sums  of  owmey  thnnigh  the  law 
•Qforoement  Asslstanoe  Admlnltratlon  to 
the  statea  tor  the  lmprovam«it  of  law  an- 


forcement  without  adequate  protaetlaaa 
against  the  flagrant  mtouss  thereof, 

Therefora  be  It  resolved  that  we  oaU  upon 
all  our  country's  law  enforoement  agendes 
to  establish  comprdienslve  recruiting  and 
teattng  prooeduree  which  would  assure  the 
sdection  of  stable  competent  and  unbiased 
oflldato. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  thorough  ua- 
derstandlng  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  be  a  re- 
quirement for  polloe  servloe,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  call  upon 
the  law  enforoement  assistance  administra- 
tion to  require  that  suflldent  funds  be  allo- 
cated for  human  relatlcoa  training  for  poUoe 
departments  to  require  strlet  adhoaooe  to  an 
federal  non-dtoorlmlnatary  guldallnaa  and  to 
Insist  on  the  Induaion  of  blaeka  and  other 
mlnorltleB  as  oomnuinlty  and  other  repre- 
sentatives, and 

Be  it  further  reeolved  that  the  law  enforoe- 
ment Aastotance  AdmlnlstratlOQ  mamlata 
that  out  of  the  allooated  funds  a  separata 
agenoy  be  eetahHshed  which  to  In  no  w«j 
dependent  on  or  related  to  law  enf  orcemant 
agencies  to  prepare  and  admlnlater  the  test 
and  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicants, and 

Be  It  fiurther  reacdved  that  the  law  ea- 
foroement  offloers  who  an  members  of  the 
NAACP  be  aAed  to  meet  during  1971  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  thiey  can  aalit 
branchee  when  called  upon,  regarding  dto- 
crtmlnatkm  In  paUea  departments,  reoom- 
mendatlons  for  training  programs  of  pt^oa 
offloers,  etc.,  and  where  problems  exist  be- 
tween the  polloe  department  and  the  oom- 
munlty. 

Be  It  finally  reeolved  that  we  call  upon  all 
public  olBdals  and  candidates  for  pubUo 
office  to  denounce  the  exploitation  of  polloe 
community  tensions  for  political  purpoaea. 

E.  Administration  of  fuvenile  justice 

Whereas,  there  has  been  Increasing  evi- 
dence throughout  the  United  States  that  In- 
dlvlduato  who  are  legally  defined  as  Juveniles 
when  confronted  with  the  throes  of  the  law 
are  not  accorded  simple  due  process  of  law, 
equal  protection  of  the  law  and  In  many  In- 
stances not  provided  with  any  vehide  to 
vindicate  themselves,  indudlng  but  not 
nmtt^rt  to  the  right  to  oounsd,  the  right  to 
ball,  the  right  to  a  Jury  of  their  peers  and 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial. 

Whereas,  we  have  recdved  an  abundance 
of  evidence  that  Juvenllee  are  required  to 
make  unintelligent  waivers  of  those  diminu- 
tive rights  which  they  have. 

Whereas,  the  nation  generally  to  placing 
Increased  responsibility  upon  those  legally 
defined  as  Juvenllee  both  for  thdr  actions 
and  reeults  of  their  actions. 

Whereas,  there  are  enum««ble  individual 
Americans  who  are  legally  defined  as  Juve- 
nllee today. 

Whereas,  the  increasing  evidence  of  mis- 
treatment of  Juvenllee  by  officials  of  the  law 
to  a  blight  on  our  legal  charactco'  and  cause 
for  alarm  among  thoee  who  hold  "law  and 
order"  dear,  and 

Whereas,  the  Juvenile  detentlc«i  centers 
and  JaUs  have  dearly  demonstrated  thelx 
Incapadty  to  rehabilitate  and  rediape  in- 
dlvlduaU, 

Therefore  be  it  reeolved,  that  national  pri- 
ority be  given  to  the  correction  of  blatant 
InequlUee  extotlng  In  the  treatment  of 
Juveniles, 

Be  it  further  reeolved,  that  the  Executive, 
Judicial  and  LeglsUtive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  Government 
give  Immediate  and  special  attention  to  the 
methods  and  proceduree  which  are  currently 
In  use  with  req>ect  to  the  treatment  of 
Juvenllee  who  are  Invdved  In  legal  action 
against  them. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  call  upon 
NAACP  units  both  seniors  and  youth  to  In- 
vestigate and  monitor  the  treatment  of  Juve- 
nllee as  they  are  faced  with  the  law  and 


take  any  steps  to  rectify  the  existing  In- 
equities. 

F.  Angela  Davis 

We  are  appsUed  at  the  obvious  effort  to 
deny  the  presumption  of  Innooenoe  and 
thereby  convict  Miss  Angela  Davto  of  murder 
long  before  the  first  wltneas  has  been  called. 
We  are  deeply  oonoemed  that  the  American 
Judicial  system  provide  a  fair  trial  for  a 
young,  black  American  woman  who  admits 
to  being  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

At  thto  moment,  we  exprees  no  view  as 
to  her  Innooenoe  or  guilt  simply  because  the 
evidence  has  not  been  presented.  Miss  Davto 
has  not  aSked  our  hdp  but  we  demand,  and 
vrlll  take  every  lawful  step  available  to  vm 
to  guarantee  that  Miss  Davto  shall  not  be 
denied  any  of  the  safegriards  of  the  American 
Judldal  system.  We  call  on  all  other  Ameri- 
cans, black  and  white,  to  Join  us  In  assuring 
a  fair  and  In^wrtlal  trial  for  Miss  Davto. 

IV.  ooKBDMza  PsorecTioir 
A.  Bighte  of  the  oonsumer 

Congrees  must  addreas  ItaBlf  to  legislation 
to  further  enhance  consumer  protection. 
Whereas,  that  age-dd  expreaslon,  "Caveat 
emptor"  ("Let  the  buyer  beware")  has  no 
rightful  plaoe  In  even  a  "tree"  sodety;  and 

Whereas,  In  these  United  States,  the 
wealthiest  of  nations,  millions  of  dtlaens  an 
stin  easy  prey  for  merchants,  buslnesenien, 
and  loan  sharks. 

Therefore  be  It  reedved.  that  we  spedflcal- 
ly  caU  on  the  U.S.  Congress  to  Initiate  and 
pass  legtolation  which  will: 

(1)  Make  mandatory  the  listing  of  unit 
prices  on  multi-unit  packages  of  consumer 
goods; 

(3)  Make  mandatory  the  dating  of  perish- 
able goods  In  order  to  safe-guard  consun^- 
tlon; 

(5)  Outlay  defidency  Judgments; 

(4)  Provide  that  the  language  of  war- 
rantlea,  contracts,  etc..  be  oouehed  In  tatms 
that  the  average  citizen  can  understand;  and 

(6)  Provide  that  the  Office  of  Woonnmlo 
Opportunity  continue  the  establishment  and 
funding  of  credit  imions  In  low  Inooms  areas. 

B.  Oonsumer  programs 

Whereas,  the  61st  Annual  Ooaventton 
establtohed  a  Branch  Standing  Commlttaa 
on  Consiuner  Protection  by  Oonstltutlcoal 
Amendment. 

TherefOTe  be  It  reeolved,  that  vro  urge  oar 
brandies  to  develop  consumer  programs  In 
order  to  assure  both  the  protection  and  en- 
foroement of  oonsumer  rights. 

V.  xooiroiac  sovaitcKifZifT 

Tremsportation 

Since  19S3  two  hundred  and  fifty-el^t 
transit  systems  in  the  United  Statee  have 
bean  abandoned.  The  poor  partleulariy  are 
victims  of  the  dedlne  of  publlo  tranqwrta- 
tlon.  Of  an  of  those  f^mt»—  wltii  an  Income 
of  leas  than  $3,000  a  year,  only  forty-six  per 
cent  own  cars,  a  very  low  figure  coosidenng 
that  many  of  the  people  live  In  areas  where 
the  car  to  the  sole  means  of  transportation. 

The  nation's  present  over-emphasis  on  the 
private  automobile  and  highways  as  the  jh^- 
mary  means  of  transportation  has  resulted  In 
a  kiss  of  equality  In  the  movement  of  people, 
partteolarly  tiM  poor. 

The  Urban  Mass  lYanslt  Admlntetratloa 
of  the  Depsrtment  of  Transpcrtatlon  has  a 
budget  of  four  hundred  mllhon  dollats  while 
the  Fsdsral  Highway  Administration  haa  a 
budget  of  over  flvs  and  ona  half  billion  <kd- 
lars.  Thto  to  aU  part  of  a  pattern  of  extensive 
aobsldlea  for  road  oonstruoUon,  and  minimal 
subsidies  tor  maas  transportation  and  tn^ns- 
pcrtatkoi  planning. 

We  aflirm  the  right  to  mobility  as  a  baalo 
human  right.  We  believe  that  evnyone  has 
a  right  to  safe,  eiBdent,  economical  comfort- 
able, and  dean  tranqiorUtton  systogaa.  Wa 
urge  a  national  reevaluatlon  of  tranqwrta- 
tlon  pc^icy  at  all  leveto  of  government  and  en- 
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caan^  ettiania  to  bMom*  iBvolirad  In  tlie 
Mttliig  of  this  poUey.  In  a  coaaXrj  wbarc 
•iClrty  pveent  <tf  tba  pMpte  ttva  on  on*  par- 
ma*  at  th*  taad  bpom.  puMto  tnuuporMlon 
Is  not  only  •  right.  It  la  a  aoolal  neaaaalty. 
Black  Emtreprenturihtp 
WUtj  paraant  at  BlMk  anUapiaaaiua  In- 
votTOd  In  an  aconomio  Tsnton  hava  faUad 
primarily  doa  to  lack  at  aufflolaiit  oapltaL 
Tk*  ini^Jarttgr  at  Blaidc  bnatnaaa  arc  ondar 
lanoad    aod    TirnlffT 
i  of  lnada<pn*a  prapi^ 
wtton.  Xhatiaftiw  a  aarkwu  plan  of  aotlTtty 
abould  ba  aaC  op  to  obtain  flnanrtal  aaalat- 


Ba  tt  raaolvad  that  tba  NAAOP  uae  wbat- 
arar  maans  naoaaaary  to  obtain  tus  aaalst- 
anoa  throofh  tba  aatabUituBauta  at  wganlaa 
tlona.  foondattata.  ato.  to  provlda  granta  in 
aids,  training  In  managamant  aaikat.  and 
otbar  raooureaa  to  aaalat  all  Biaok  bualneaaea 
In  tbair  oBonnwilo  macgaooa  In  Amarlean  Ufa. 

Be  It  furtliari«aotvod  tba*  tha  MAACa>  anp- 
port  black  trade  iirgaiilaalhaia  In  tbalr  ef- 
focta  to  gat  the  Padaral  aovaRunant  to  aat 
aalda  a  oartaln  nuaabar  of  oontnota  tar 
blaak-oonttoUed  bi 


VI.  ■rocanoir 
A.  Bmtle  polieg  ttatemaU 
Wa  again  raalBim  the  hlstorto  oommlt- 
nanta  oC  tbe  KAACP  to  the  tltTntnaWfrrTi  of 
laelal  aagregatlun  In  an  fonna  In  public  adu- 
ottmo— de  joie.  de  faotor.  or  oomblnatlona 
of  both — baaed  on  the  principle  of  the  May 
17,  19M  UJB.  Stqireme  Court  deolakm  that 
racial  aagragatlon  per  m  in  public  adueatton 
la  bharently  dlaerlmlnatory  and  unoonstltu- 


At  the  aame  time,  we  recognise  that  the 
test  majority  at  Negro  ohUdien  continue  to 
attend  radaUy  aeparate  public  eohoola  main- 
taining low  edneattonal  standards  and  low 
taaebar-adnrtnlstrator  expeotatlana.  The  dev- 
aa*atlng  adnnaitlnnal  darnage  has  been  doou- 
nanted  orer  and  ovor  again.  Tliere  Is  no 
Cbolee,  then,  between  the  urgency  of  ending 
an  fcrms  at  segregated  edocatlan  and  the 
tBganey  of  prorldlng  high  educational  stand- 
ards and  aocooBtablllty  at  tba  schools  for 
aSeettTOly  teacihing  Negro  ehlldren.  Both  ob- 
JeotlTea  mnat  ba  pmaaad  Tlgoroualy. 

Wa  oan  tvon  tha  NAAOP  unMa  la  avwr 
part  of  the  country  to  Initiate  now  aetlons 
to  a^isre  tha  baale  obJaotlTea  aet  forth  haia 
and  In  tha  standing  Beeolotlona  on  Bduoa- 
tlan  adopted  by  the  Nattonal  NAAOP  con- 
vantUms  In  196g,  1960.  and  1870. 

B.  School  opemiHff.  September.  ItTl 
We  eaU  upon  aU  NAAOP  brandtee  and 
youth  councils  In  aU  parts  of  the  oountry  to 
ncoltar  the  opening  of  public  ■/^nopig  m 
Baptember.  1971,  foewliig  on:  (1)  continuing 
eegragatloo— da  Jure,  de  facto  or  both:  (3) 
Ineffeottira  afihool  deaagregatlon  plans;  (S) 
segregation  and  discrimination  within  de- 
segregated schools;  (4)  discrimination  affect- 
ing Mack  teacbara  and  admlnlatrators;  (5) 
radaUy  biased  currlenla;  (8)  discriminatory 
atudant  soipenalon  practloee. 

We  further  eaU  apoa  aU  NAAOP  units  to 
Inltlara  naw  community  and  legal  actions 
wharerer  neoeaaary  to  end  theee  and  other 
dlaerlmlnatory  adiool  praetleea. 
O.  School  detegregatkyti,  ttudent  teaohcrt, 
MdminUtnUom  and  buOdtag  $ttm 
We  «*— ^"^  that  In  aU  Instancee  deaagia- 
gatlon  at  admlnlstratlTa  and  «— **««"f  staflh 
aoaoopaay  student  deeagragatton  ^M  the 
raaarigBBont,  promotloa.  demotion,  retan- 
ttcB.  or  rWilasal  be  determined  not  by  the 
eobjeetlva  Judgment  of  school  boatds  m^ 
school  cOlcUJs  but  on  tba  basis  of  perform- 
ance and  obJeettTe  teeu  free  from  racial 
Maa.  Wa  furtlMr  Insist  that  prlndpala  cr 
taadien  who  may  have  been  rtmiulail  or 
dlanlaied  due  to  reduction  in  etaff  ahould 
bo  mtfrad  cr  restored  to  farmer  lerals  at 
raspcMlbUlty.  sa  the  case  may  be,  before 
new  peracnnal  are 


D.  AooovnUMiUp  of  ih*  aeheoU 

Tba  quality  at  education  affecting  Negro 
children,  eapeolany  Negro  ehlHrtn  from 
poor  famfllea.  haa  long  bean  of  deep  con- 
cern. We  faave  oonaletantly  rejeoted  the  eon- 
cepi  at  nba  euttoially  dlaadTantagad"  or 
•the  culturally  deprlTed"  ohDd  when  tt  haa 
been  offered  aa  an  eiooee  for  the  undar- 
aehleTanaat  at  Magco  studenta  or  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  tha  tkUora  at  the  sdboola  to  taaoh 
Milldran.  Instead,  wa  have  attempted  to 
hold  the  pubtlo  eehoola— achool  boeids,  ad- 
ministrators, counselors  and  teauhwa  ao- 
oountabla  for  **«•  awailiiin*"  achlevementa  Oft 
their  students. 

We  now  urge  aU  NAAOP  branehee  to  pro- 
mote this  oonoept  of  aocoantahUlty  of  tha 
schools  and  to  praaa  for  new  echool  poildea 
and  prmetloee  to  enaore  artmlnlatrator- 
teacher  aocountabUltj  for  atudent  parfoim- 
anee.  eepedaUy  aa  eipreaaed  In  student 
reeding  and  speaking  akllla. 

Wbereaa,  It  haa  been  reaaonably  auatan- 
tlated  that  there  Is  the  naferlous  practice 
en  tha  part  at  taadiarB  In  Integrated  eehools 
to  pass  black  students  i^io  are  alow  learn- 
ers, OB  aiMl  oat  to  rid  the  school  of  such 
atudente. 

Therefore,  be  It  reeolTcd  that  the  NAAOP 
go  on  record  as  depiortng  such  praetloe  and 
make  It  known  to  admlnlstratlTe  agenclee 
that  such  practices  are  crlppUng  such  stu- 
dents and  that  such  pracUoes  be  halted 

M.  The  voucher  plan 

llie  fouober  frian,  whereby  parents  of  aU 
inooma  levels  may  ^ply  federally  subeldlaed 
payments  In  the  form  of  vouchers  for  the 
admlaslon  of  their  children  to  public  aohotds 
or  private  eehools  of  their  choice.  Is  now 
being  funded  on  an  experimental  basis  by  the 
UJS.  OOkM  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity.  Deqilte 
value  aasuranoee  that  the  voucher  plans  will 
not  be  used  to  further  segregation,  there  Is 
grave  reaaon  to  fear  that  greater  radal.  eth- 
nic, and  aodo-eoooomle  aegregatlon  win  In- 
deed result  and  that  It  wUl  be  a  new  dead- 
end for  black  and  poor  children. 

We  therefore  reafflrm  our  oppodtlon  to  the 
voiicher  plan  and  we  caU  upon  the  local 
branobee  and  the  National  Office  and  Local 
NAAOP  Branches  to  take  neceesary  actions 
opposing  the  voucher  plan. 

r.  Performance  oontracU 
One  of  the  current  controversial  Issuaa  In 
public  education  la  performanoe  contracta 
whereby  the  public  aohools  contract  a  private 
firm  to  teach  children  and  to  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  student  achievement.  Subject  to  fur- 
ther axperlenoe,  we  support  performance  oon- 
tracU on  a  limited,  experimental  baala  In  the 
btilaf  that  they  may  offer  meaningful  com- 
petition In  the  public  ecdiools  for  effectively 
teaching  children,  eepedaUy  black  children 
from  poor  f amlUes.  We  urge  that  performance 
contracts  Indiide  a  penalty  provision  for  a 
premature  termination. 

d.  Bnfanement  of  P.  L.  $1-»S0 

Wherees  P.  L.  91-330  (9lBt  Oongrees)  pro- 
vides In  Its  Title  I  fOr  educational  aervloee  to 
bring  cultural  enrichment  and  remedial  and 
support  servlcea  to  students  needing  sutih 
aervloee,  and 

Wbereaa,  this  provision  of  the  law  U  being 
dieregarded  or  violated  In  meet  school  dis- 
trict throughout  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  millions  of  children  are  therefore 
deprived  of  eervlcee  Ooograas  Intended  to  be 
supplied  to  them,  and 

Whereas,  the  praeent  administration  has 
not  yet  given  unquallfled  and  aggreeslve  sup- 
port to  the  enforcement  of  Title  I  of  P.  L. 
91-390,  and 

Wbereaa,  the  further  provisions  of  this  law 
calling  for  maxlmiaatlon  of  parental  and 
community  Involvement  have  too  frequently 
been  evaded  or  emaaoulatad  in  operation, 
thus  fiirther  tending  to  negate  congreeslonal 
Intent,  now  therefore 

Be  It  reeolved  that  the  Oongreaa  be  urged 


to  take  Immediate  appropriate  atepa  to  Insure 
eompllanee  at  Paderal  agenclee.  State  and 
local  govamraents  and  schod  and  educational 
authorltlee  at  aU  levda  with  legiautlve  In- 
tent, and 

Be  It  further  reetHved  that  PMeral  funds 
be  withheld  from  any  echool  district  which 
falls  to  comply  forthwith  to  the  provisions 
of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  91-380. 

a.  PiibUe  library  aenloea  to  whUc  acadcmiee 

Whereaa,  many  looal  eommunltlae  are  dr- 
eumvontlng  the  intent  of  OongraBa  and  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  by  estabUtfilng 
private  academies  for  whltee  only  In  order  to 
evade  Integration  in  the  pubUo  achoda,  and 

Wharaaa  pubUo  Ubrarlea  are,  in  many  In- 
atawcea.  providing  bocte  and  eervloaa  to 
these  aoadenHee,  therefore 

Be  tt  rasdved  that  wa  commend  the  Black 
Caucus  of  the  American  Library  Aaeodatlon 
for  their  efforta  to  end  praotloee  in  publle  U- 
branea  and  aehod  Ubrarlee  whldi  are  dis- 
criminatory, and  can  upon  the  Amtrlftan  li- 
brary Aeaodatlan  to  aet  ewlttly  and  vigor- 
ously on  the  OwHjngt  at  the  ALA  Black  OM- 
cua.  and 

Be  It  further  reedved  that  the  National 
Office  caU  on  all  Pederal  and  other  pubUe 
agendee  to  withdraw  funds  Immedlatdy 
from  any  pubUc  or  schod  Ubrary  which  sxip- 
pllee  books  or  eervlcee  to  aU-whlte  private 
academlee. 

/.  fntemol  Revenue  Service  and  tax- 
aaemption  of  private  academiee 
The  National  Office,  acting  on  information 
reedved  tram  NAAOP  brandies,  has  caUed 
iq>on  the  Internal  Bevanue  Sarvloe  to  In- 
veetlgate  the  tax  exemption  status  of  more 
than  100  newly  establUlhed  all  white,  private 
"ecademlee"  In  nine  soxithem  statea.  We 
stroni^y  urge  the  IRS  to  act  swiftly  on  theee 
complaints  and  on  other  poeslble  violations 
of  IBS  policy  of  July,  1909  to  withdraw  fM- 
eral  tax-exemption  firam  Uly-whlte,  private 
schools  sstablished  to  evade  rteeegregatlon  of 
the  public  schools. 

J.  Pair  and  equal  reprtaantatlon  on  pubUo 
library  boards  of  trustees 

Whereas,  a  fair  and  inherent  right  to  fair 
and  equal  repreaentatlon  at  the  policy  mak- 
ing level  is  a  basic  rlgplt  of  aU  dtiaens  served 
by  pubUc  Ubrarlee  and 

Whereas,  equal  and  fair  repreaentatlon  is 
not  practiced  in  the  ^[>polntment  of  dtlanis 
to  lepieeent  the  total  oommunlty  on  State 
and  local  Ubrary  boards  of  trustees,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  public  library  is  one  at 
the  Important  non-aohod  agendee  which 
contribute  to  the  educational  and  informa- 
tional needs  of  aU  dtixens  from  pre-klnder- 
garten  to  poet-graduate,  and  since  black  and 
other  minority  Americans  are  In  too  many 
Instancee  ignored,  not  induded,  and  In  too 
many  instenoee  are  not  appointed  In  suffi- 
cient ntunber  to  repreeent  a  fair  rapreeenU 
tton  of  the  population  be-  It  hereby 

Beedved  that  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  PeopU  vigor- 
ously supporte  fair  and  equal  repreaentatlon 
on  boards  of  trusteee  of  public  libraries 
which  wUl  make  for  fair  and  equal  repre- 
eentetion  of  the  total  pubUc  eerved,  in  the 
oompodtlon  of  aU  publle  Ubrary  boards,  and 
that  this  onmmunleatlon  be  eent  to  aU 
branobee  of  the  Association  as  steted  pOUoy 
and  further,  that  the  National  Bduoatton  Di- 
rector oommunlcate  this  podtlon  to  aU 
known  stete  and  local  offlftlals  who  are  re- 
q>onslble  for  appdntmente  to  publle  Ubrary 
governing  boarda. 

Be  it  further  reedved  that  NAAOP  unite 
urge  use  of  poUtical  partidpatlon  to  achieve 
thU  goal. 

jr.  "Block"  Englith 

Beedved  that  we  support  the  following 
editorial  In  the  ORnXB  (AprU  1971)  by  tak- 
ing apedflc  aotlon  to  have  the  course  re- 
moved from  Brooklyn  OoUefe  cr  any  otlMr 
coUege. 


My  27,  1971 
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■me  new  cult  of  blaclmeaa  has  apawned 
many  astounding  vagartea,  most  of  them 
harmless.  Some  of  them  IntrlgxUng  and 
ethers  merdy  amusing  One  whldt  has 
leoentiy  gained  a  maasttre  of  academic  and 
foundation  recognition  U  not  only  iheer 
nonsense  but  also  a  crud  hoax,  which.  If 
allowed  to  go  unehanenged.  can  orQ>ple  gen- 
erations of  black  youngstWB  in  their  prep- 
aration to  compete  in  the  open  market  with 
their  non-Negro  peen. 

The  New  Tork  Timaa  and  the  Dally  News 
report  that  New  Tork  Oltyls  Brooklyn  Od- 
lege  haa  anroUed  eoms  60  Negro  studente  In 
a  course  In  'n>laok  XngUah"— taught  as  thdr 
native  language  by  Mrs.  Card  Bead,  de- 
scribed by  the  News  aa  a  '>oung  linguist  who 
heads  the  language  curriculum  research  proj- 
ect at  Brooklyn  OaUege".  Hie  project  ia 
fl'^B"^?r*  by  a  9M,000  Pord  foundation  grant. 

It  iH>peors  that  Bliss  Seed  (and  she  la 
not  alone  In  this  fantasy)  Vt  trying  to  trans- 
form a  venaeular  whloh  is  more  re^cnal  than 
raeld,  l.e.,  more  eouthem  than  Negro,  into 
a  fun-flsdged  distant  language  which  the 
cdlege  dfers  aa  a  oounae.  Thla  langiiage  Is 
merdy  the  Kngltah  of  the  underedncated 
with  provincial  varlanoa  In  accent  and  stroc- 
tuie  from  locale  to  locde  throu^wut  the 
gngUsh-Hpeaklng  world.  One  might  as  weU 
caU  the  cockney  of  the  London  Bast  Xndon 
or  the  speech  patterns  of  the  Appalachian 
whltee  aeparate  languagea.  The  ao-oaUed 
black  BngMsh  is  basically  the  same  dovenly 
English  spoken  by  the  Bouth'B  underedu- 
cated  poor  wbita  population. 

What  cm  diUdren  need,  and  other  dis- 
advantaged American  diBdren  aa  wdl — ^In- 
dian, flpanlab-^twaklng,  Asian,  Appaladilan 
and  immigrant  Oaucaaian — is  training  in 
basic  Bngllsh  which  today  is  as  nearly  an 
international  langtiage  as  any  in  tha  world. 
To  attempt  to  lock  them  into  a  provincial 
patois  is  to  limit  their  opportunities  in  the 
world  at  large.  Black  chUdren  can  master 
Oxonian  Bngllsh  aa  waU  as  any  Wasp  child 
at  the  Bngllsh  Midlands,  but  each  has  to  be 
teught  tha  langiiage.  No  one  Is  bom  spaak- 
ing  "black,  cockney,  pidgin,  standard  or 
white"  BngUsh.  Children  learn  to  apeak 
what  they  hear  and  are  teught.  Let  oar  din- 
dren  have  the  oniartuntty  and  be  en- 
oouraged.  to  learn  the  language  which  wUl 
beat  enable  them  to  comprehend  modem 
adenoe  and  techndogy,  equip  them  to  oom- 
munlcate Intdllgently  with  other  Bnfl^ish- 
speaklng  people  of  aU  races,  and  to  share 
in  the  exardae  of  national  power. 

Black  parente  throu^out  ^e  nation 
should  rise  up  In  unanimous  condemnation 
of  this  insidious  conspiracy  to  cripple  our 
ChUdren  permanently.  It  Is  time  to  repudiate 
this  black  nonsense  and  to  take  appropriate 
actions  against  InsUtutlons  which  foster  it  in 
craven  capitulation  to  the  f antaslee  of  the  ex- 
treme black  oulturaa  and  the  pde  and  q>ine- 
leaa  aycopbante. 

Let  the  black  vdoe  of  ptoteet  reaound 
thunderously  throu^^tout  the  land. 

vn.  RoxTSDra 
A.  The  national  houting  crisis 

Whereas,  the  Congreai  of  the  United  Statae 
has  repeatedly  afflrmad  the  national  poUcy 
of  eliminating  unsafe  and  unsanltery  hous- 
ing conditions  for  famlUes  of  low-income  and 
has  also  eetabUshed  "a  national  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  Uvlng  environ- 
ment for  every  Amarlean  famUy." 

Whereas,  In  the  passage  of  the  19M  ClvU 
Blghte  Act,  Congress  affirmed  that  "no  per- 
eon  shall  be  denied  the  baneflte  of  any  fNI- 
•raUy  assisted  program  on  the  ground  of 
race,  odor  or  natlond  orlgm." 

Wbereaa,  In  the  1908  avU  Blghte  Aot,  Oon- 
graaa  mandated  that  "It  la  the  poUoy  of  the 
TJmted  Stetea  to  provide  against  diacrlmlaa- 
tton  in  the  aale  and  rental  of  housing.'*  and 

Wharaaa,  the  Act  further  ordered  that  "an 
executive  departmante  and  agendee  abaU 
administer  their  programs  and  activities  re- 
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lating  to  housing  and  urban  devdopmeat  in 
a  manner  afflrmatlvaly  to  farther  the  pur- 
poaas  at  fair  hooalng." 

Whereaa.  past  and  prsssnt  housing  polldee 
and  praotloee  of  national,  etate  and  local 
governmente  or  the  lack  of  pdloy,  haa  dthar 
cauaed.  supported  or  aggravated  the  crisis 
of  oar  dtlee,  the  flight  of  industry  to  subur- 
bia, the  creation  of  segregated  residential 
nelghbochoods  acroos  the  nation,  as  waU  as 
bdng  the  chief  underlying  cause  at  rioting 
and  radal  cmtrontetlon. 

It  is  hereby  zasdved  that: 

1.  Tlie  Federal  government  ahould  under- 
take the  devdopmant  of  housing  and  rdated 
tadUtlee  as  a  last  raaort  where  no  other 
public  agency  or  private  devdoper  Is  mast 
Ing  the  need  In  an  area  for  low-and-moder- 
ate  Inoome  housing. 

S.  The  NAACP  goee  on  record  aa  eneouiag- 
Ing  federal  programe  of  home  ownetahlp. 
This  Indodea  eooperattve  and  eondomtnl- 
um  ownership  of  multf-fkmUy  private  and 
public  housing. 

3.  Tba  chdoee  of  hone  ownership  or  rental 
housing,  of  or  dty,  suburban  or  oountry  Uv- 
lng cannot  be  limited  by  race.  odor,  relli^on 
or  national  origin.  Further,  tha  oonetttn- 
tlonal  rlghte  of  the  poor  must  not  ba 
abridged  nor  denied  In  providing  eqoal 
bousing  opportunities. 

4.  State  and  local  pubUc  bodlee  shoOld  be 
prohibited  from  discriminating  throogh  leg- 
Watlva  or  administrative  aotlon  agatnat 
housing  that  Is  subsidiasd.  We  strongly  urge 
that  suite  should  be  filed  by  interaated 
partlea,  aa  weU  as  the  federal  government, 
to  enjdn  such  discrimination. 

8.  We  strongly  urge  federal  pre-ampClaa  at 
local  Bonlng  iqion  a  finding  of  dlaorlmlnatary 
intent  or  effect  by  the  ooorte  or  the  gov- 
ernment. 

8.  We  support  the  t«M  of  federal  grante  to 
monldpal  and  public  agendee  to  cover  Im- 
pact coate  of  providing  educaticaial.  hoalth 
and  other  eervlcee  whldi  result  from  the  lo- 
cation of  housing  developmente  in  an  area. 

B.  Aehieolng  a  atalMaed  racial  balance 
and  preventing  aegregation  in  housing 

It  has  been  over  three  years  stnoe  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1988  was  signed  into 
law.  The  U£.  Dqiartmant  of  Housing  and 
TTrban  Devdopment  haa  estebUshed  a  na- 
tion-wide program  for  oompllanoe  with  the 
Btetute  through  education  and  conciliation. 
The  Department  of  Justice  haa  '"Itlrttil 
lawsuite  aUeglng  patterns  and  practtcea  of 
diBorimlnatlon  in  the  aale  and  rental  of 
new  and  existing  housing.  Notwithstanding 
theee  and  related  efforte  by  state  and  local 
agendee,  putdlc  and  private,  radal  ghattca 
have  continued  uninterrupted  mwj^nmtnn 

Patterns  formed  by  years  of  racial  dla- 
crtmlnatlon  must  be  changed  if  the  objec- 
tives of  fair  bousing  are  to  be  achieved. 
In  the  interest  of  adilevlng  etatde.  inte- 
grated houaing,  there  must  be^  affirmative 
posture  and  podtive  planning  by  owners 
and  managers  of  housing. 

Now  therefore  be  it  reedved,  we  support 
issuance  of  regulationa  by  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Houdng  and  Urban  Devdopmant, 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  Fum- 
ers  H<Hne  Administration,  that  wiU  permit 
the  taking  of  race  into  aooount  for  the  por- 
poee  of  achieving  incraaeed  *>^"«*"g  oppor- 
tunities for  racial  mlncrltlea,  and 

For  the  prevmtlco  of  farther  radal  seg- 
regation in  federaUy-asslsted  houaing  devd- 
opmente  of  five  or  more  untta— provided, 
however,  that  integration  plans  to  aoeom- 
pUsh  theee  objectlvee  ahall.  in  no  way  re- 
sult in  any  uneonstltutlond  refasd  or  de- 
nial of  bousing. 

Devdopere  and  msnagars  of  housing  de- 
velopmente must  be  required  to  submit 
plans  of  affirmative  action  tor  each  propoeed 
project,  nieee  plans  must  Indude  programe 
and  efforte  providing  in  detaU  for  apedfle 
stepe  that  wlU  assure  equd  housing  ofipar- 


tunlty  iLofad  to  the  prableme  and  needs  of 
minority  growqis.  Whan  there  are  deflden- 
dee,  the  determination  of  "»«"«"'"'»  goals 
and  Umetablee  for  the  prompt  aohieveaent 
of  fuU  and  equal  opportunity  must  bs  re- 
quired as  a  oontfltlon  of  approvaL  Hm 
approprlato  federal  agency  must  estabUab 
standards,  taking  Into  aooount  location, 
price  range,  number  and  siie  of  units,  and 
aodal  and  recreational  f  adUtiea. 

Branehee  and  other  unite  of  the  Aaeoda- 
tlon must  be  prepared  to  evamlne  aU  plana 
propodng  to  eetabUah  goals  of  radal  oeen- 
pancy  to  assure  that  sodi  plana  wlU  aotn- 
aUy  increaae  bousing  choloe  throoghoot 
metropolitan  areas  and  wlU  not  serve  to 
deny  housing  to  mentibers  of  minority 
groups. 

a.  Pretidenttal  poUeg  on  equal  houatnf 
opportunUy 

Mr.  Nixon  on  June  11,  1971.  raliaaad  hla 
longHiwatted  Statement  on  Fedanl  PoUelaa 
Relative  to  Bqual  Wondng  Oppertnatty.  Oo- 
tMMltaly  tta  pvpoae  was  to  daztfy  ealiWng 
poUdes  and  provide  direotton  to  the  natkm 
(during  his  admlnlstratton)  to  meet  boosing 
nseds  of  the  ecwnnmlicaHy  disadvantaged  sad 
racial  mlnorlttae. 

Tha  Pdloy  Stetement  oontalna  an  ant  lu  ate 
history  of  radal  diaerlmlnatlaa  In  houalag 
and  Ite  '<«ii««r.«ni«tT.g  effeete  and  a  redtaMon 
of  the  lawB-of-the-land.  an  of  which  Indi- 
cated a  oomplete  undarstandlng  of  the  prob- 
lem. On  the  other  hand  It  oontalns  Hmlting 
phraoaasuehss: 

mus  administration  win  not  altaiopt  to 
Impoee  federally  aaslated  houaing  upon  any 
community." 

".  .  .  individual  local  land-uee  pdldee  are 
not  appropriate  for  federal  determination. .  .** 

"It  is  laqMrtant  to  rdnember,  however, 
that  the  terms  "poor'  and  'black'  are  not  in- 
terchangeable.'' 

Sdutlons  to  the  proUleme  the  Praddent 
haa  ao  doqoaitly  deeerlbed  will  not  be  found 
If  the  Ilndting  phreeee  are  followed  in  the 
field  of  housing. 

Since  the  President's  meeeege  waa  aai- 
nounced,  the  Department  of  Justice  hsa 
filed  suits  against  certain  dlacrlmlnatary 
housing  practtoee  and  the  Department  of 
Houaing  and  Dtban  Developmaat  haa  pro- 
poeed gnlddlnae  and  procedurea  baaed  on 
Ite  interpretation  of  the  pdley  steted  by  ttw 
Chief  Executive.  We  wlU  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  eee  that  theee  aotlone  of  the  De- 
partmante of  Justice  and  HOuaing  and  Urban 
Devdopment  produce  constmetive  reeuMa. 
However,  we  wish  to  make  dear  that  NAACP 
baa  ite  own  standards  which  we  bdleve  must 
be  met. 

Tlierefare  be  it  reedved  that: 

1.  The  NAACP  rejeete  tha  restrlotlonB  the 
Preddent  baa  unneoeaearlly  plaoet  upon  the 
BsecuUre  Branch  of  Oovemmmt.  We  can 
upon  the  Praddent  to  adopt  a  new  national 
poUcy  auppdted  by  the  fnU  fcree  of  hta 
mord  leadership  and  vtUldng  aU  of  tha 
powers  of  hla  oOoe  to  ensure  open  ecmmunl- 
tiee  throughout  this  nation  without  regard 
to  raoe,  creed,  color,  idlglon  or  eeonotnte 
statue. 

3.  In  aoeordanee  with  Biacutlve  Order 
lioas  and  Title  Vm  of  tha  1988  Civil  Blghte 
Aet,  wo  eaC  upon  the  Preslddit  to  tmmadl- 
atdy  schedule  a  White  Hooee  Oonferenoe  on 
Bqual  HOiostng  Opportunity. 

Further  in  stqiport  of  this  edl  for  aoUon. 
we  invite  aU  othar  dvtt  rl^te  and  fair 
housing  organisations  to  Join  wth  the  NAAOP 
In  a  united  effort  to  oonvlnee  the  Preddent 
and  the  nation  that  aoch  a  eonf arance  la 
urgently  required  to  find  eolutlane  to  the 
current  dUemma  facing  our  country. 

8.  We  recogntee  that  Preddent  Ntmn 
poeeeeeee  the  most  powerful  single  wuapon 
in  government — the  power  to  withhold  cr 
cancel  government  contraete  with  munld- 
pallttee  and  private  flrma.  We  caU  upon  the 
Preddent  to  make  dear  that  he  wQl  not  bed- 
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tate  to  UM  thto  puim  to  rilmlxtato  lUaerlml- 
xwtloD  agmlnat  needed  subeldlaed  boiulng 
becauee  of  race. 

We  dwiand  the  Immediate  oaneeUatton  o( 
aU  >ueh  oontnMta  in  aoocodanee  wtth  edet- 
Inf  lawa  and  ezaoutlve  ordan.  and  the  with- 
holding of  all  fMana  eubsldlea  and  gorem- 
ment  guarantees. 

D.  MffhU  of  houatag  Unantt 

Whaceaa,  PobUo  Law  »1-«M  Sec.  21  Snb. 
Seettoa  Ig.  the  17.  8.  Houalng  Act  g  1087  ae 
amamled  U70  added  the  foUowlng  "It  U  the 
■anee  of  the  OongwiM  that  no  panon  should 
be  baned  from  aerrlng  on  the  Board  of  Dl- 
racton  or  eimllar  govvnlng  body  of  a  local 
HiWMlng  Agency,  beeaiue  of  hla  tenancy  in  a 
tow  rant  booatng  project,"  and 

Whereas,  snbaequent  HUD  regulations 
have  not  opposed  such  poUe^and  has  In  such 
prlnclpde  Issued  WOD  AdmlnlstratlTe  letter 
7—006  subjeet  ereatlan  of  tenant  advlaory 
oouneUs  tat  guldanoe,  Isadwablp  and  serrloes 
to  taoants,  and 

Wbareas,  soom  aa  olty  boosing  autharttles 
have  pnbncly  threatened  to  band  together  to 
thwart  the  HDD  admimstrattve  dlreotlTe  in 
ragard  to  development  of  tenant  oounoUs  for 
the  stated  leaaon  that  such  aetlTtty  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  eeleotlon  of  mlUtant  black 
taiianta  to  Wnnslng  Boards. 

Be  tt  rae^ved  that  the  reeouroes  of  the 
HAAOP  be  made  aTaUaMe  to  housing  tenants 
whose  rlghta  to  repreeentatloo,  partlctpatlon 
In  policy  and  decision  "«»^"g  In  housing 
projects  are  abridged  because  of  race  or  eoo- 


TXB.  UUaVllALa,  HSALTH  AlfD  WSLTAn 

A.  Welfare  Reform 

The  NAACP  beUevss  that  welfare  reform  Is 
Tttal  to  the  well  being  of  our  country  and 
calls  tor: 

1.  Elimination  of  categories  and  astabllsh- 
ment  of  a  unified  federally  administered  and 
federally  financed  system  based  edely  on 
need  (the  Job  rlghU  of  sUte  aad  dty  em- 
ployees should  be  fully  protected  daring  the 
transition  from  sUte  to  fedaral  administra- 
tion.) 

a.  Benefit  levelt. 

a.  Minimum  benefits  for  Individuals  and 
families  beginning  at  the  govarnment-de- 
flned  poverty  level,  with  appropriate  ad- 
JustmenU  to  meet  variations  In  the  cost  of 
Uvlng; 

b.  Psderal  scvplements  to  assure  that 
benefits  ars  maintained  at  least  up  to  present 
asslstanoe  levels. 

S.  Protections  as  to  both  suitability  and 
wage  standards  on  all  Job  or  training  pro- 
grama.  Wage  rates  should  equal  the  federal 
or  state  minimum  or  the  prevailing  rate, 
whichever  Is  higher. 

4.  Bzemptton  of  mothers  of  pre-achool  and 
school-aged  children  from  all  Job  or  train- 
ing requirements:  establishment  of  day  cara 
centers  wtth  adequtae  standards  and  other 
supplemantary  samees  to  enable  mothers 
who  chooee  to  accept  employment  to  do  so. 

5.  We  ezpraasly  call  attention  to  thoee  gov- 
ernors and  welfare  executives  who  have  an- 
nounced or  Instituted  aoroes  the  board  per- 
centage cuts  to  establish  weltare  grants 
whldi  will  ultimately  result  In  hunger,  atek- 
neas  and  death  of  poor  persons.  We  are  par- 
tteularly  dlstresssd  about  the  poUey  chiuage 
in  New  York  State  which  has  moved  from  a 
beacon  of  progress  and  activity  in  this  re- 
gard to  the  leading  example  of  ttie  stated 
wrongdoing. 

Tlieraf ore  be  it  reeolved.  ttiat  this  conven- 
tion and  Its  branches  and  its  proper  as- 
eodated  staff  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
serious  pubUolty  of  the  n^streatment  of  the 
poor  which  are  black,  and  to  lend  the  re- 
sources of  the  Assodation  for  corrective  ac- 
tion. 

B.  Sickle  cell  anemia 

Whereas  Sickle  cell  anemia  is  a  major  killer 
among  students  of  the  world. 


Wbareas  little  or  no  research  has  been  made 
by  government  or  private  Instttvtlona  to 
focus  attention  on  the  oatiaes  and  cures  of 
this  dread  disease,  and 

Wharees  this  rtlaaass  prluMkrlly  strikss  the 
young  who  are  ttie  future  cf  mankind. 

Therefore  be  It  reetdved  that  the  NAACP 
call  on  the  federal  govenunent  to  aesign  the 
hii^MBt  priority  to  the  task  of  setting  up  a 
program  of  raeearch  and  therapy  which  will 
attack  and  eradicate  this  klUar. 

O.  Pretidential  veto  of  pubUc  workt  accel- 
eration trtU  a.  57S 
The  veto  of  Public  Works  Acceleration 
S  676,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  klU  a  chanoe 
to  give  more  than  400.000  unemployed  Amer- 
icans good  Jobe  in  building  oonstruetton  and 
related  occupations.  It  would  deprive  com- 
munities all  over  the  country  of  such  badly- 
needed  projects  as  waste  tt«atm«it  {riante. 
water  and  sewer  plants,  and  hospital  and 
public  health  centers.  We  therefore  call  upon 
all  membov  of  Congress  to  override  the 
President's  veto  when  the  matter  cornea  up 
for  vote  next  week. 

D.  Food  program 

Whereas  food  and  money  are  available 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  undertake  programs  by  non- 
profit groups  to  feed  the  poor,  elderly  and 
InvaUds,  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  poor,  elderly  and 
invalids  are  in  need  of  nutrltlouB  meals  and 
reside  In  black  ghetto  enclavea. 

Whereas  there  exist  In  your  local  com- 
munities and  branches  equipment,  fadlltlea 
and  personnel  who  could  effectively  Imple- 
ment such  a  program. 

Be  it  reeolved  that  this  conventloo  call 
upon  NAACP  units  to  become  knowledgeable 
about  the  program  by  obtaining  information 
from  the  national  office  NAACP  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  feed- 
ing programs  in  their  local  ccmmtmltiea. 
M.  Druga 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  youth  of  the  03th 
Convention  reafllrmed  our  stand  on  drug 
addiction  in  the  Beaolution  on  Drug  Abuse 
passed  by  the  61st  Convention  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and 

Wherees,  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
study  on  marijuana  and  evidence  to  establish 
that  marijuana  Is  unharmXul  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Indlvldiial,  we  feel  that  the 
youth  cazmot  afford  to  experiment  with  un- 
known drugs. 

Now  therefore  be  it  reeolved  that  the  Touth 
and  College  Division  opposes  the  legalisation 
of  marijuana  unta  the  exact  nature  of  its 
effect  Is  known. 

Be  It  further  reeolved  that  we  coounend 
the  Medical  Associations  for  taking  strcmg 
poaltiona  against  indiscriminate  prescription 
of  drugs  which  when  used  In  excess  can  be 
harmful. 

IX.   XNTBUtAI.  AITAIXa 

A.  CommuiUoaUont 

The  6and  Annual  Convention  notes  with 
oonoem  a  continuing  problem  of  conununlca- 
tlons  between  profeeelonal  staff  and  local 
NAACP  units  in  the  faUure  to  keep  NAACP 
units  advised  of  staff  visits  and  speaking  en- 
gagements in  local  communities. 

We  call  on  the  National,  regional  and  state 
offices  to  apprise  all  \inlta  In  advance  of 
dates  of  visits  and/or  speaking  engagements 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  NAACP  unit, 
whether  NAACP  engagement  or  not  ao  that 
the  nearest  NAACP  unit  will  be  knowledge- 
able about  staff's  preeenoe  and  mission. 

We  also  caU  upon  the  individual  volunteer 
units  of  the  aaeoclaUon  to  advise  other 
NAACP  uiuts  of  oOkeial  vlsltationa  into  the 
Jurisdictional  area  of  another  unit. 

We  call  upon  the  Director  of  Branches  to 
notify  branch  presidents  of  the  names  of  the 
praatdmts  and  secretaries  of  branches  within 
each  region. 


B.  Drug  abuse 

Whereas,  the  pandemic  proportions  that 
drug  abuse  has  assumed  endangers  and 
critically  threatens  the  most  valuable  re- 
source of  this  nation,  our  youth. 

Whereas,  there  was  no  significant  public 
outcry  against  the  spread  of  drug  abuse  as 
long  as  It  was  confined  to  the  poor  and  black 
communities;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  clear  that  the  traffic  in  Il- 
legal drugs  oould  not  exist  and  flourish  to  the 
extent  that  It  doea  without  the  passive  or 
active  participation  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies: and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  not 
taken  any  significant  steps  to  halt  the  Im- 
portation and  »"'"gg»"g  of  drugs  Into  the 
country  by  using  the  raaources  available  to  it. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
oonventlon  demands  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment bring  into  play  all  of  Its  available 
resources  to  halt  the  Importation  of  drugs 
into  this  ooixntry,  including  the  steps  already 
taken  between  the  17.8.  and  Turkey;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  w^t*""^! 
office,  recognizing  the  gravity  of  this  menace 
engage  the  services  of  an  expert  as  addi- 
tion to  the  national  olBoe  staff  to  disseminate 
Information  on  available  programs,  materials 
and  sources  of  funds,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  enable  branches  to  set-up  effective 
drug  abuse  programs  In  their  communities, 
where  no  real  program  exists.  HiIs  expert 
would  also  Initiate  and  formxilate  additional 
programs  and  assist  local  branches  and  other 
units  of  the  association  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  these  programs. 

O.   Publicatioti   A   reporting   procedure   for 
further  study  resolutions 

Whereas,  the  largest  annual  gathering  of 
members  of  the  Association  takes  place  at  the 
Annual  Convention;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  constitutional  right.  In- 
deed the  responsibility  of  this  body  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  on  vrhlch  the  programs  of 
the  Association  are  based  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cedures and  rules  under  which  the  Associa- 
tion wUI  function;  and 

Whereas,  the  very  stoe  of  this  body  at  times 
requires  that  details,  clarification  and  review 
of  Items  put  before  it  be  referred  to  the 
National  Board  as  Is  provided  for  In  our  Na- 
tional Constitution  (Blue  Book);  and 

Whereas,  the  business  of  the  Association 
can  best  be  Implemented  at  all  levels  when 
the  membership  Is  Informed  and  aware; 

Therefore  be  It  now  resolved,  that  as  a 
matter  of  routine  all  resolutions  passed  at 
this  and  any  future  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  and  then  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  or  Conunlttee  for  further  study 
and/ or  review  be  published  In  the  Crisis  and 
then  be  reported  to  and  at  a  plenary  session 
of  the  foUowlng  Anniial  Convention  regard- 
less of  and  In  addition  to  any  other  gather- 
ing or  meeting  of  the  Association  where  it  is 
reported  or  discussed. 

National  internship  program  for  youth 

Whereas,  the  annual  Influx  of  students  and 
graduates  into  the  labor  market  comes  this 
year  In  the  face  of  a  national  unemployment 
rate  among  youth  of  approodmately  30%;  and 

Whereas,  the  unemployment  rate  of  Uack 
youth  exceeds  this  national  average  by  far; 
and. 

Whereas,  this  percentage  reflects  the  im- 
pact of  the  lack  of  economic  prosperity 
among  this  age  group  at  the  beginning  of 
their  future  economic  and  productive  de- 
velopment, and  this  percentage  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  unrest  In  our  community; 
and. 

Whereas,  we  deplore  the  national  adminis- 
tration's lack  of  commitment  in  providing 
Jobe  for  youth  in  face  of  the  enormous 
unemployment  rate, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
NAACP  Touth  and  College  Division  call  upon 
the  NAACP  National  Touth  Wortc  Committee 
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to  Kpaomx  a  national  iatemaldp  program 
to  acquaint  hl^  schol  and  ccdlsge  students 
with  the  new  esreer  oppurtunMles  In  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  which  will  give 
them  pncttcal  experience  in  these  careers 
and  i»ovide  Jobs  as  wdl. 

NAACP  special  oontribuUon  fund 

The  02nd  Convention  of  the  Nattonal  As- 
aodatian  for  the  Advancement  of  Oolcred 
People  iw«ni«a«M<«  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Special  Ocntrlbutloii  Fund  and  the  Ma- 
ti<mal  staff  for  effective  work  in  augmenting 
the  resomroes  of  the  NAACP.  and, 

BecognlBlng  that  misunderstandings  some- 
times arise,  particxilarly  with  reference  to 
tax  exempt  status  of  a  gift  as  it  relatea  to  a 
particular  purpose. 

We  call  upon  the  Nattcoal  OOlce  to  pre- 
pare and  dlstributs  to  aU  NAAOP  units  a 
comprehensive  statement  explaining  the  pur- 
poses  and  tscionsses  of  the  Special  Oontriba- 
tion  Fund,  Including  the  trays  in  which  gifts 
intended  tar  use  trlthin  the  framework  of 
ttie  Internal  Revenue  Service  regulatioos  may 
be  made. 

We  also  call  upon  the  National  office  to  set 
up  some  method  for  crediting  branches  for 
those  fimds  so  received. 

X.  nrauc  BBLATioirs 
A.  BranOi  program  and  activities 

Whereas,  programs  and  aotivltles  carried 
out  by  one  branch  or  region  may  be  cf  benefit 
to  and  may  be  used  successfully  by  other 
branches  or  regions  If  the  details  were  made 
known  to  them,  and 

Whereas,  there  la  an  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  the  membership  rolls  of  all  of 
our  branches. 

Be  It  resolved  that  all  regions  and  local 
branchee  forward  to  the  national  office  all 
news  articles  and  feature  stores  of  the  region 
and  branch  published  In  local  or  regional 
papers  and  all  copy  carried  on  local  radio  and 
TV  stations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sug- 
gestions and  Ideas  to  other  branches,  creat- 
ing a  oohealveneas  of  program  and  strength- 
ening of  the  various  branches. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  aU  local 
branchee  forward  to  the  regional  offices 
and/<»  to  the  national  public  relations  de- 
partment aU  publi^ed  materials  concerning 
branch  In  order  that  the  director  of  branches 
or  public  relations  department  can  evaluate 
It  and  distribute  it  to  other  branches  for 
their  information  and  use. 

B.  Ouidelines  for  public  service  time 

Whereas,  there  is  a  need  among  branches, 
particularly  the  smaller  branchee  and  youth 
councils,  for  guidelines  on  the  development  of 
an  effective  program  of  public  relations,  and 

Whereas  most  branches  would  welcome 
suggestions  on  bow  to  Improve  the  relation- 
ship between  the  NAACP  and  the  news  media. 

Whereas  In  many  cities,  radio  stations  and 
television  stations  are  willing  to  make  avail- 
able public  service  time  for  NAACP  branches. 
If  suitable  material  is  supplied  them. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  national  public  re- 
lations staff  develop  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram and/or  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
ragional,  state  and  branch  offices. 

Be  It  further  reeolved  that  such  guidelines 
be  directed  particularly  along  such  lines  as 
will  attract  younger  members  of  our  com- 
munities to  the  NAACP,  and  that  they  be  di- 
rected to  young  people  at  both  college  and 
secondary  levels. 

a.  NAAOP  image 

Whereas,  the  national  staff,  the  regional 
office  staffs,  state  conferences  and  local 
tranches  through  the  use  of  newsletters, 
news  articles  In  the  dally  and  weekly  press 
throughout  the  country,  through  radio  and 
television  are  endeavoring  to  keep  the  pub- 
Uc well  Informed  on  the  various  activities  of 
NAACP  branches  and  memibers,  and 

Whereas,  the  image  of  the  NAACP  In  the 


eyes  of  the  general  public  over  a  long  period 
of  yean  has  been  rsasonahly  good,  and 

Whereas,  a  jMmsal  of  treddy  Mack  nem- 
peipen  around  the  country  will  give  evidence 
to  a  large  amount  of  space  devoted  regulaily 
to  the  activities  of  the  NAACP, 

We  therefore  recommend  the  branches, 
states  coofarenoes  and  regional  offloes  and  na- 
tional cOlce  staff  for  the  good  trork  that  they 
are  doing  on  very  limited  budgets  and  urge 
that  they  continue  to  keep  the  NAACP  and 
Its  work  and  activities  before  the  public 
through  oontlniied  use  of  an  printed  and 
broadcast  media. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  REPRESSION  IN 
EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAZBE.  Mr.  President,  the  repres- 
sion In  East  Pakistan  Is  deeply  alarming 
not  (mly  because  of  the  senseless  human 
slaughter  but  also  because  of  the  grave 
impUoatl(»s  for  the  United  States.  At  the 
moment  we  fhid  ourselves  on  the  same 
side  with  China  In  eontlntdng  arms  ship- 
ments to  Pakistan.  Yet,  only  China  can 
gain  from  this  Inharmonious  relation- 
ship. 

A  Bengali  recently  asked.  "The  cradle 
of  democracy  America,  and  great  revolu- 
tionary China  are  allies  giving  aid  to  the 
Pakistan  army,  which  is  supresslng  our 
freedom  and  slaughtering  our  people. 
Why  Is  this?" 

If  West  Pakistan  successfully  r^resses 
East  Pakistan  It  will  be  indebted  to  China. 
Tliese  two  totalitarian  countries  have 
much  In  common,  both  in  callous  regard 
toward  human  life  and  hatred  toward 
democratic  India.  On  the  other  hand  if 
China  can  sustain  West  Pakistan's  efforts 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  leadership 
of  the  moderates  will  slip  under  Commu- 
nist influence.  By  continuing  to  supply 
aid  to  the  central  Goveimment  of  Pak- 
istan, the  United  States  is  increasingly 
coming  to  be  viewed  as  an  enemy  by  the 
Bengali  people. 

The.  Government  of  Pakistan  tells  us 
that  the  refugees  are  welcome  to  return 
from  India  to  East  Pakistan  and  yet  in 
today's  New  Yoiic  Times  we  see  refugees 
begging  on  their  knees  to  be  Edlowed  to 
return  to  their  villEiges.  only  to  be  sent  to 
camps.  If  the  Government  of  Pakistan  is 
sincere  In  its  avowed  promises  of  safe 
passage  h«ne  to  the  refugees,  it  must 
prove  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  discouraged  that 
United  States-India  relation  have 
reached  a  new  low.  India  has  not  created 
the  problem:  It  was  dumped  in  Its  lap. 
India  must  be  commended  for  its  nonwar 
position.  Yet  I  fear  this  nonwar  position 
may  not  last  very  long.  Guerrilla  camps 
are  springing  up  cdong  the  border  where 
reportedly  30.000  Begalis  are  training  to 
recapture  their  homeland.  The  guerrillas 
may  provide  the  spcuic  which  would  start 
a  major  war  between  the  two  countries. 
In  the  alternative  the  guerrilla  force 
"Mukti  Bahlni"  may  be  taken  over  by 
Communist  elements  that  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  leng-term  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  some  articles  on  Pakistan  Inserted 
In  the  RxcoHD. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors. 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  37, 19T1] 
A  NanoM  Dnrman:  East  Pakibtah  Is  Smr 
OAzmNO  iNDXPxirDXMCx.  But  It  Wnx  Taxx 
Ybabs;  Bxngaus  IwcxxAsmGLT  VIxw  tbs 
Unitxd  Statss  AS  THxn  BHzarr;  LsAamwe 
To  Bb  OnoanxAs;  Wkll-Fbd  Aairr.  Ili>- 
Fb>  Pboflx 

(By  Peter  B.  Kann) 

Dacca.  Ka*t  Pakistah. — ^An  Independoit 
Bast  Pakistan  seems  to  be  one  of  thoee  ideas 
whose  time  is  coming. 

Travels  aoroas  the  ravaged  land  and  talks 
irlth  mUitary  participants  in  the  dvil  oon- 
filct.  its  innocent  sufferers  and  its  diplo- 
matic obssrvers  leave  the  distinct  impree- 
Bion  that  someday  Bast  Pakistan  and  West 
Pakistan  win  be  separate  legaUy  as  weU  as 
ideologlcaUy. 

How  soon  Bengla  Deeh,  or  Bengal  nation, 
comes  to  pass — and  the  diplomatic  aaseaa- 
ments  tend  to  be  In  terms  of  years,  not 
months — depends  on  many  factors.  These 
include  the  degree  of  support  India  is  trlU- 
ing  to  give  the  UberaUon  forces,  the  weight 
of  economic  pressurss  on  West  Pakistan,  the 
severity  of  future  famine  in  Bast  Pakistan 
and  perhapa  the  policies  of  America  and 
other  world  powers. 

For  the  moment,  both  the  Pakistan  Army 
and  the  Bengali  independence  movement 
sewn  to  be  overly  optimistic  about  their  cap- 
ahUltles  and  prospects.  The  army,  current- 
ly running  East  Pakistan  as  a  kind  of  re- 
conquered colony,  says  everything  Is  under 
control  and  is  rapidly  returning  to  normal. 
But  aU  around  is  evidence  of  social  chaos, 
eoon«nio  collapse,  public  hostility,  and 
graduaUy  mounting  guerrilla  oi^Msltion. 

ouBtanxa  wabfabb  and  PATnans 

BengaU  liberation  forces  stlU  talk  of  mas- 
sive offensivee  that  wUl  "liberate"  the  land  as 
early  as  this  faU,  or  of  the  Indian  army 
coming  to  their  aid,  or  of  the  Pakistan  army 
simply  tiring  and  going  away.  But  the  Pakis- 
tan army,  tough  and  tenacious,  seems  deter- 
mined to  hold  on  here  at  aD  cost.  The  In- 
dians, while  aiding  the  Bengali  resistance, 
seem  anxious  to  avoid  full-scale  war.  Blany 
Bengalis  don't  seem  to  comprehend  that 
guerriUa  war,  which  they  are  beginning  to 
wage  with  some  effectiveness.  Is  their  only 
hope  and  that  it  requires  much  time  and 
patience. 

The  fighting  began  March  26  wlui  attacks 
by  the  Pakistan  army  on  civilians  In  Dacca. 
The  amount  of  blood  that  has  been  spilled 
In  East  Pakistan  since  then  appears  to  rule 
out  any  sort  of  political  compromise.  Diplo- 
mats say  that  a  minimum  of  300,000  and 
perhi^M  as  many  as  a  million  people  have 
been  kUled  In  four  months,  most  of  them 
Bengali  civilians  slain  by  the  Pakistan  army. 
Six  million  refugees  have  fled  to  India,  and 
millions  vaore  are  displaced  persons  still  bid- 
ing vrithln  East  Pakistan. 

In  the  view  of  nearly  aU  observers  here, 
much  more  blood  wUl  flow,  many  more  vil- 
lages will  be  destroyed  and  many  more  people 
will  be  uprooted  before  the  conflict  ends. 

If  the  war  does  result  In  Bangla  Desh, 
America  may  be  in  trouble.  By  continuing 
to  supply  aid — and  particularly  arms — to  the 
central  government  of  Pakistan,  the  VS.  is 
increasingly  coming  to  be  viewed  as  an  enemy 
by  the  BengaU  people.  Moreover,  the  longer 
the  Pakistan  army  Is  able  to  maintain  Its 
hold  on  East  Pakistan,  the  more  likely  It  is 
that  the  Bengali  independence  movement 
win  slip  under  Communist  influence. 

A  FBOOBAM  fOE  INOIA 

This  is  one  of  the  worries  that  lead  some 
Indian  policy  makers  to  favcM*  war  with  Paki- 
stan. The  odds  are  stUl  against  a  fuU-ecale 
war,  but  artUlery  exchanges  erupt  daily  along 
the  border.  Presidential  adviser  Henry  Kis- 
singer, during  recent  meetings  with  American 
officlalB  in  Islamabad,  the  national  Pakistan 
caidtal  )«x«ted  m  the  West,  is  siOd  to  have 
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oaUtd  Um  oddri  for  va  Indo-PsklaUnl  war 
bMtar  tlMui  one  In  thrM. 

Um  moiw  of  tha  Pakistan  army's  military 
prolilam  bar*  can  b«  seen  in  a  noroparlaon 
with  Vietnam.  There,  a  mlUlon-man  South 
Vtotoaman  amy  phu  Amarloan  tzoopa  and 
mavlve  flrepa>w«r  must  try  to  vmXpA  a  pofra- 
latlon  oC  17  mlllloa,  many  baaloaUy  sympa- 
thetic to  the  gorerameat.  Here,  only  ao.000 
West  PaklHtanl  troope  ate  tryinc  to  eoatrol 
a  thoroughly  hoakUe  populattoD  at  TO  mU- 
llon.  Bast  Paklatan,  moreorer.  Is  suRoonded 
CO  three  stdas  by  India,  which  Is  giving  sanc- 
tuaries and  avppUes  to  the  gusRlllas.  And 
the  Pakistan  army's  supply  routes  from  West 
Pakistan  to  the  Bast  must  dicumTent.  by 
sea  and  air.  1 JOO  miles  of  t^i#, 

Of  oouiee.^te  Mnktl  Bahanl.  or  UberaUon 
army,  Isnt  the  Vletoong.  Vac  one  thing,  the 
guenlUas  ax«n*t  Onmmnnlst.  For  another, 
they  are  notr— cr  are  not  yet— very  eSeetlve 
fighters.  They  have  been  at  It  for  lass  than 
four  months,  and  organisation  and  discipline 
dont  ooma  naturally  to  most  i>«wg«iif 

LXASIOX  O  TO  BS  OTOBILLIS 

But  they  are  learning.  In  recent  weeks  they 
have  been  ecDoeotratlng  on  disrupting  the 
Pakistan  army^l  Unee  of  traasportMlaii: 
bridges  are  being  dynamited  and  railroad 
tracks  sabotaged.  The  key  railroad  line  ttam 
Oblttagoog.  last  Pakistan's  major  port,  to 
Daeca.  Its  capital,  has  been  put  out  o(  opera- 
tion, and  almoet  aU  suppUee  must  more  In- 
land by  rtverboai.  Beetrlo  power  faculties  In 
Daeea  and  slsewhwi  have  been  blasted.  The 
gnarrUas  also  are  concentrating  on  assassl- 
natloDs  of  local  pec^Ie  who  ooUaborate  with 
the  army. 

Tha  Muktl  Bahanl  anjoy*  eome  big  ad- 
vantages, though  It  Is  flar  fnn  ready  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  them.  Much  of  the  land,  out- 
side the  towns  and  off  the  main  roads,  is  a 
vacuum  that  ao.000  soldiers  can  never  hope 
to  fill.  At  night  the  Pakistan  army  with- 
draws into  military  camps,  but  If  and  when 
the  guerrlUas  learn  bow  to  use  mortars  and 
robots,  theee  campa  could  become  traps 
rather  than  refuges. 

The  PakMaa  army's  crude  and  bloody  tae- 
ttca.  while  oowlng  most  Bengalis,  have  been 
eoUdtfylng  public  support  behind  the  Inde- 
pendenoe  movemant  and  have  left  the  If uktl 
Bahanl  with  a  sea  of  sympathisers  In  which 
to  swim.  A  severe  famine  this  fan  or  next, 
irtileh  Western  economists  oonslder  likely, 
oould  possibly  produoe  from  the  peaeant  sym- 
pathisers great  waves  of  desperate  and  angry 
aettvlsts.  "A  nation  with  a  well-fed  army  and 
an  Ill-fed  people  cannot  survive,"  a  Ben- 
gaU  pmf— BUi  says. 

A  clandestine  meetlnc  with  a  Muktt  Ba- 
hanl unit  leader  at  a  Moslem  vUlsge  deep  In- 
side Bast  Pakistan  provldee  some  insight  Into 
guerrilla  operations.  It  Is  early  morning,  and 
the  leader  Is  sitting  In  front  of  a  peaeant  hut 
where  he  haa  been  Bleeping  the  past  several 
nights.  Hto  Is  a  former  nn««n»rii»n— t/«>«H  gf . 
fiosr  In  the  Pakistan  army  who.  like  almost 
aU  BencaU  soldJari  and  pollcamen.  joined  the 
revolutionary  movement  In  late  liarch.  (Some 
were  subsequently  killed,  others  fled  to 
India.) 

Be  leads  a  group  at  VI  men.  armsd  mostly 
with  old  Lee-Axflsld  rifles.  But  they  also  have 
one  or  more  light  machine  guns,  grenades 
and  dynamite.  Some  cC  tha  arms  as  well  as 
the  ammunition  are  enniUed  by  India,  to 
whloh  this  unit  fled  for  several  weeks  In 
ApclL  The  unit  Isnt  short  at 
bullets,  the  leader  says. 

It  doesnt  reeelv*  any  direct  orders  but  re- 
pcrte  on  Ite  operatlona  by  runner  to  higher 
Muktl  Bahanl  headquarters  near,  or  aeroBB. 
the  Indian  border.  The  unit  depends  for  food 
and  lodging  on  local  vlllagen.  eome  ai  whom 
an  paid  and  otheis  at  whom  make  "volun- 
tary eontrlbutlmis.'* 

The  unit  has  launched  two  attacks  In  this 
area  In  the  past  few  weeks,  one  a  raid  on  a 
poUoe  statkm  m  which  11  weapons  were  cap- 
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tured.  It  also  blew  19  a  bridge  along  the  road. 
Whan  Pakistan  army  troops  reaohed  the  site, 
they  were  ambuabad  by  another  unit  at  ICuk- 
ti  Bahanl  The  Pakistan  army  la  aald  to  have 
suffarsd  at  Isast  a  down  oasualtlss  This  S7- 
man  unit  haant  had  any  casaalties  to  date, 
nor  have  any  at  the  man  quit  the  unit. 

The  leader  thinks  the  lluktt  Bahanl  will 
Bocm  win  the  war  beeauae  thepeo^are  be- 
hind M  and  beoaoae.  he  aaya,  800.000  Ben- 
galis are  lefetiDc  ailfltary  tiatailng  In  India. 
The  ststemsint  about  pubUe  support  Is  prob- 
ably BMurate.  But  the  dalm  about  military 
trahilng.  aooordlng  to  more  raUabte  aouroea. 
Is  probably  a  tenfold  exaggeration.  And  be- 
lieving In  qnidc  victory  le  both  naive  and 
dangiioas. 

URiiS  BSHiTm  ow  m  osBB  snni 

The  Paklatan  army,  however,  la  hardly 
more  raaUeUe.  A  PaklstMi  gananl  In  Daooa 
flatly  stataa  that  aU  gnanfflas  in  the  area 
where  the  Muktl  Bahanl  leader  and  hie  unit 
are  operating  have  been  eliminated.  The  gao- 
I  urmy  fiaanaltlee  in  an  Baet  Pakistan 
:  only  five  a  day:  dtpkanats  esti- 
mate them  at  more  Uke  M. 

Army  morale  stiU  ssems  to  be  genaraUy 
high.  But  the  oonlUet's  initial  stage.  In  whleh 
the  army  ruthlBsaty  reo^ptured  rabd^Mld 
towns  in  a  spree  at  killing,  looting  and  rvp- 
Inc  has  bean  over  for  three  months,  and  the 
new  ata««  of  gueniUa  waitBre  wfll  be  mnoh 
mea*  craaliac.  Many  PakMan  soldlars  came 
to  Bast  Paklatan  thinktag  they  would  be 
hara  for  only  »  month  or  two  of  oombat.  not 
aa  a  aamlpennanent  ooeupatlon  army.  The 
flat,  marshy  rlceland  of  Bast  Pakistan  la  mti- 
ery  to  aoldlan  from  the  dry  hlUs  of  Wsst 
Pakistan.  Scattered  rsporte  say  tiwt  seme 
Wsst  Pakistan  mUltary  nmnaiB  Iwiliimin  a 
aenlor  navy  commander  and  an  alr-foroe 
gUMral— are  oppoiing  the  army'a  brutal  tae- 
tles  and  alaughtar  of  the  civilian  population. 

The  Pakistan  army,  however,  doeant  iq>- 
pear  to  be  cracking  under  any  precept  strain. 
To  most  of  the  military  nten  thle  is  a  kind  of 
holy  war  for  the  preeervatlon  of  Pakistan  luod 
the  purity  of  the  moslem  religion.  And  if 
Pakistan's  prsstdent,  Tahya  Khan,  comss 
undsr  poUtloal  prassurs  in  West  Pakistan,  it 
is  more  likely  to  come  from  hawks  calling 
for  even  tougher  measures  than  from  dovee. 
"West  Pakistan  wUl  let  itself  be  drained  be- 
fore It  gives  Bast  Pakistan  up."  a  Buropean 
diplomat  in  Dacca  aaya. 

To  help  oontnd  the  BengaU  population,  the 
army  haa  been  aetting  up  a  network  of 
peace  nommlttwee  auperlmpoeed  iqton  the 
normal  dvU  administration,  which  the  army 
cannot  fully  rely  on.  Peace-committee  mem- 
bers are  drawn  from  Beat  Pakistan's  noo- 
BengaU  minority  (called  Blharis)  and  from 
the  membership  of  small,  conservative 
rellglous-poutlcal  parttee  like  the  Moelem 
League  and  the  Jamast-I-Uaml.  Tlie  peace 
coounlttees  serve  aa  agents  for  the  army,  in- 
forming on  the  dvU  administration  as  w^ 
as  on  toe  gsnsral  populanos.  Tliey  sre  also  In 
charge  of  conflscattng  and  redistributing 
shops  and  lands  from  "enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple," like  Hindus  and  pro-independence 
Bengalis.  The  peace  committees  alao  recruit 
raslkara,  or  aimed  vigHanteei  Many  of  them 
are  oommon  crimlnala  who  liave  thrown  their 
lot  with  the  army.  "Blharla,  BengaU  oppor- 
tunists. Icuti  and  thugs'— tha*^  the  capsule 
definition  attend  by  one  dlpkiroat. 

While  the  general  Bengali  population  la 
terrified— end  terrorised— by  theae  local 
army  collaborators,  the  ooUaborators  aleo  live 
In  fear. 

Doaena  of  peace  comrtitteemen  have  been 
aaaaaslnated  by  Muktl  Bahanl  or  by  BengaU 
neighbors.  In  one  town  a  peaoe  committee 
offldal  Bleeps  on  the  floor  of  bis  hooss  with 
three  raalkars  lying  on  each  side  of  him.  In 
another  town  the  peare  nommlttee  chairman 
has  paid  $035  protection  money  to  ttie  Muktl 
Bahanl  to  prevent,  or  poa^Mne.  aaaaaaliialliiii 

In  one  roadside  village  a  peace  ocmmMtee- 


man  who  two  days  before  had  turned  ssveral 
Bengalis  over  to  the  army  was  routed  out  of 
his  bsd  at  night  by  Muktl  BahanL  Be  was 
given  sn  hour  to  say  good-bye  to  his  mother. 
Then  a  "people's  court"  was  convened  In  his 
front  yard  with  neighbors  summoned  aa 
Jurymen.  He  was  convicted  and  executed,  and 
his  body  was  left  in  the  road  as  a  warning  to 
othsr  edUaborators. 

Then  thsre  wae  thu  encounter  by  two  r»> 
portetB  with  a  amaU-town  peace  irTmmlUee, 
The  Mnktt  Bahanl  had  made  a  amaU  foray 
Into  the  town  the  previous  night,  firing  afaw 
atray  bullets,  deslzoylng  a  ttfephone  at  the 
railroad  atatlan  and  robbing  the  atatton  aafe 
of  about  9»J0O.  Tht  attack  could  hardly  have 
been  leas  effeetnaL 

But  to  llaten  to  the  peaoe  firmmlttte  it  had 
been  an  epic  aaaaalt.  "Forty  MnkU  Bahanl 
came  armed  with  automatlo  weepuna."  the 
committee  dwliman.  an  tfderly  Biharl.  says. 
A  half-hour  latsr  the  tale  had  eecalated  into 
an  attaek  by  100  MukU  Bahanl  men  carrying 
machine  guns.  "What  eonld  we  dor*  he  asks. 
"The  raMkar  have  only  four  rlflas,  the  army 
Is  stationed  10  mllee  away,  maybe  thai*  wlB 
be  more  attaeks."  Tb*  aonuaitteemen  know 
that  they  thameelvea  are  targets.  Dsath 
shrouds  have  been  left  at  night  on  their 
doorstepe  as  a  sign  that  they  are  marked 


Like  the  army,  the  peace  committee 
blamea  aU  troublee  on  ailecraanta  and  goodaa 
(crimlnala),  Indian  infUtratcra  and  a  few 
miagulded  Indivtduala— aU  of  wliom  are 
lun^Md  together  under  the  term  "antiele- 
menta."  AU  townq>eople  aupport  the  army 
and  tha  peace  committee,  theee  oommittee- 
men  aay.  Aa  they  talk  to  the  two  reportera. 
aeveral  eoore  townapeople  atand  around. 
aUently  listening. 

The  reportete  leav*.  tivolng  a  ooraer  out 
of  sight  of  ttie  eommltteemen.  'n»  towne- 
people  follow  and  rush  up  to  them. 

"The  man  talking  was  a  non-BengaU.  .  .  . 
No  oa»  agreee  with  what  he  says.  .  .  .  The 
peace  coounlttee  is  a  trap  for  the  people  .  .  . 
We  cannot  talk  or  we  win  be  reported  to  the 
snny.  .  . 

The  dvU  flghttng  has  had  calamitous  eco- 
nomlo  effeete.  The  '-""^^Mt  suflerara.  of 
oourae,  are  the  BengaUs,  whoss  alrsady  dss- 
psratsly  poor  and  overcrowded  land  has  been 
rendered  even  poorer.  Transportation  is  dis- 
rupted, oommeree  has  eollapsad,  faotorloe  lie 
Idle,  putatle-works  programa  are  at  a  atand- 
atUl  and  orope  go  untended.  One  result.  Weat- 
em  eooDomleta  believe,  could  weU  be  a  aevere 
famine  late  this  year. 

The  rice  crop  win  be  affeoted  beoauae  farm- 
en  have  fled  their  paddlee  or  fear  to  go  out 
of  their  homee  to  tend  the  crop.  Last  year 
the  food-fftain  harvest  waa  llJl  million  tons; 
thU  year  it  wlU  be  no  more  than  0.8  million. 
Bast  Pakistan's  fbod-grain  rsqulremeot  Is  IS 
mllUon  tons,  and  the  d^ldt  tradlttonaUy 
has  been  made  tq>  by  Impocts,  much  of  it 
through  purchssss  for  looal  ctnrenoy  of 
American  surplus-food  stocks.  But  now.  be- 
cause of  the  conlHct.  the  dlatrH>utlon  system 
oan*t  handle  the  import  load  while  the  re- 
duced crop  makee  the  need  greater. 

One  economlet  estlmatee  that  the  distribu- 
tion system  would  have  to  handle  800,000 
tons  of  Imports  a  month,  whereaa,  even  In 
normal  tlmee,  It  baa  never  been  able  to  carry 
more  than  half  that  amount.  America  al- 
ready haa  stopped  new  food-grain  ahliHuenta 
becauss  rloe  Is  backed  up  on  the  doeka  of 
Chlttagong.  One  raaeon.  of  oouiee,  le  that  to 
the  Pakistan  army  admtalstoatton.  rlco  ratss 
a  lowsr  priority  than  mlUtary  svvpUss. 


A  UMS  or  uma 
Bven  If  famine  can  be  averted  both  this 
fall  and  next,  the  eonnomlc  pumehmant  of 
this  oonfllet  wlU  be  fdt  for  yeare.  probably 
deeadea,  and  wlU  cripple  the  land  even  if  In- 
depeadanee  oones.  In  a  ssnae  it's  like  crip- 
pling a  leukemia  paOant,  for  Bast  Pakistan— 
with  or  without  war-Is  a  land  of  Itttto  hop*. 
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Already.  79  million  people  are  packed  within 
its  frontiers,  and  the  population  wlU  double 
in  as  years.  People  wUl  then  be  Uving  mora 
than  8,000  to  the  aquare  mfle,  and  no  one 
knows  what  they  wm  ttre  on. 

But  the  eoonomlo  8ltuatl<m  here  la  aleo 
aerloua  for  West  Pakistan.  The  Wast  hae  al- 
waye  treated  Bast  Pakistan  as  a  kind  of  eoo- 
ixunlo  flefdom.  pocketing  fordgn  exchange 
from  the  export  of  Bast  Pakistan's  raw  ma- 
terials like  Jtite  and  tea  whUe  using  Bast 
Pakistan  as  a  captive  market  for  low-quaUty 
West  Paktstani  finished  goods. 

The  main  Bast  Pakistan  e^>ort  la  Jute. 
Last  year  the  Jute  crop  waa  aeven  mllUon 
balea.  Thla  year.  Weatem  economists  aay,  the 
ff»Titntitn  wUl  be  OVi  mlUlon.  But  with  the 
trading  and  tran^Mrtatlon  systema  dla- 
rupted,  much  of  It  may  never  reach  the  mills. 
Bven  then,  the  mills  are  barely  functioning: 
Only  30%  of  the  Jute-mlU  output  In  June 
waa  only  30%  of  normal.  Economists  say  If 
that  situation  continues  for  several  more 
months,  overseas  Jute  buyers  wlU  begin  turn- 
ing to  other  supf^lers. 

Commerce  Is  almoet  at  a  standstill  In  many 
areas.  Most  towns  are  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  their  former  population;  a  majority  of 
their  people  are  dead,  have  fled  to  India  or 
tn  hiding  In  the  countryside.  BetaU  trade 
in  Dacca  la  only  8fi%  of  normal  and  In  other 
towns  considerably  lees.  Even  where  shope 
are  open,  people  have  Uttle  money  to  spend 
and  no  Inclination  to  spend  It. 

Western  economists  In  Dacca  say  the  eco- 
nomic crlris  alrsady  is  starting  to  spread  to 
West  Pakistan,  where  factory  laborers  are 
beginning  to  be  laid  off.  Weet  Pakastlnl  goods 
that  war*  sold  In  the  captive  market  of  Bast 
Pakistan  arwit  vary  oompetttive  in  other 
oountrlee. 

AU  thia.  plua  the  loea  of  Baat  Paklatan  tax 
revenuee  and  the  added  ooata  of  t«i>ttit^«<tig 
an  army  of  occupation  In  Baat  Pakistan.  wlU 
have  reduoed  Pakistan's  foreign-exchange 
reservee  to  a  critically  low  level  by  October, 
the  economists  here  eay.  Whether  foreign- 
aid  donors  wiU  help  baU  out  the  Pakistan 
government  remains  to  be  seen. 

America's  aid  {oogram  to  Pakistan  la  In  a 
state  of  considerable  confusion.  especlaUy  to 
the  people  here.  Officials  In  Washington  say 
economic  aid  Is  continuing  to  both  West  and 
East  Paklatan  on  a  caae-by-caae  baala.  But. 
In  practice,  this  meana  the  Bast  la  getting 
Uttle  help.  The  Nixon  administration  says  it 
Isnt  granting  any  new  mlUtary  asslrtanos  to 
the  central  government  of  Pakistan.  But 
goods  contracted  for  prior  to  March  9S  are 
BtlU  being  sent,  although  the  administration 
contends  that  theee  are  generaUy  saiss  of 
such  tMnga  M  communications  equipment. 
not  anna. 

All  thla  haa  left  the  Bengalla  oonfuaed  and 
angry,  and  It  U  awkward  to  be  an  AsMrtcan 
visitor  in  Baat  Paklatan  theae  days.  Those  few 
BengaUs  who  risk  arreet  by  talking  to  a 
stranger  Invariably  ask  why  America  oontln- 
uea  to  ah4>  auppUea  to  the  PakMan  army. 

"We  hear  on  Pakistan  radio  that  two  Amer- 
ican ships  are  bringing  ainmunltian  to  the 
army.  But  the  Oanadlan  people  support  our 
cause.  We  are  grateful  to  the  *^''»^-'' 
people,"  a  teacher  says,  trying  to  bs  ss  poUte 
as  possible.  "We  understand  that  you  must 
make  money  by  sdUag  guns  to  Paktstan,  bat 
pleaae  eeU  ua  rUlee.  too."  a  lawyer  pteada. 

A  atudsnt  aaya:  "At  Kent  BUte  you  lost 
four  students  and  ths  wbols  world  piiteaHil, 
Here  thousands  of  studente  have  hem  klUed 
by  the  army,  but  doee  the  world  care?  Tou 
supply  guns  to  the  army.  If  we  ware  Buro- 
pean, you  would  care." 

China,  for  short-term  national  reasons 
rather  than  long-term  Ideological  ones.  Is 
the  only  other  Important  power  supporting 
Pakistan.  "The  cradle  of  democracy.  America, 
and  great  revolutlanary  Ohlaa  are  alUes  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  Pakistan  army,  whieh  Is  sop- 
piesslug  our  ttsedosu  and  tfaaghtarlng  our 


people.  Why  U  thlaf"  a  collage  Instructor 


During  his  ihsntlnga  In  Tiilamahail.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer waa  preaaed  by  aome  Dacca-baaed  dlp- 
lomata  critical  of  AmerlcalB  friendly  relatlona 
with  the  Paktetan  government.  Mr.  Ktsslnger 
reqwnded  with  a  question.  Would  a  change 
in  American  policy  make  East  Paktstsn  inde- 
pendence likely  In  two  years  or  flve  years 
rather  than  10  years?  There  was  no  deflnltlve 
answer.  But  whether  Bangle  Desb  oomee  to 
pass  In  two,  flve.  or  10  years.  Its  citizens  are 
llkriy  to  have  long — and  not  very  fond — 
memories  of  America's  role  in  their  revolu- 
tlonsry  war. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27.  1071] 
rkibls  TkLZ.  Bast  PsKxarains  To  Vtin  Dacca 


(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Dacca,  Pakibtam,  July  20. — ^HandblUs  jire- 
pared  by  BengaU  separatist  guerrlUas  ap- 
peared In  Dacca  today  warning  the  popula- 
tion to  begin  evacuation  of  the  dty  In  prepa- 
ration for  a  terrorist  campaign  against  the 
Pakistani  Army  In  East  Pakistan. 

The  handbills  were  distributed  in  the 
Msghhesas  District  of  the  dty  a  few  blocks 
from  the  International  HoteL 

The  warning,  signed  by  the  Muktl  Bahlnl 
(liberation  Army),  advised  residents  to 
move  out  by  6  PM.  local  time. 

The  public  waa  alao  warned  that  vehicular 
traffic.  Including  taxis  and  rickshaws,  should 
be  off  the  streets  at  night  from  July  38 
onward,  and  that  the  entire  dty  should  be 
evacuated  after  Aug.  1. 

Bombs  have  exploded  in  Dacca  every  night 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  gunfire  often 
accompanies  the  explosions.  Detonations 
heard  last  night  could  not  be  Unmedlately 
explained. 

Actions  have  Induded  the  mining  of  roads 
in  the  outskirts  of  Dacca  and  bombing  at- 
taeks against  power  stations,  the  dty  gas 
supply,  homes  of  persons  regarded  by  the 
guerrlUas  aa  enemlee,  army  tnstaUatlona, 
brtdgee  and  communications. 

ABMT  BXACTS  SWimT 

Beaetlon  by  the  Pakistani  Army  Is  gen- 
eraUy rapid  and  forceful  and  there  have 
been  many  arrests  of  suqMcts.  There  also 
Is  a  steady  flow  of  casualtlee,  aooordlng  to 
wltneesee,  although  no  estimates  of  niunbers 
are  available. 

Army  patrola  move  constantly  through 
Dacca  and  Ita  envlrona  and  miUtary  guarda 
are  atattoned  at  moat  important  buUdlngs. 

Daeplt*  thla,  guerrlUaa  have  cauaed  con- 
aldarable  dialocatUm  of  eaaentlal  aandoaa 
alnoe  their  campaign  began  two  weeka  ago 
and  have  killed  a  nimiher  of  pwrsona, 

The  Muktl  Bahlnl  guerrillas  are  believed  to 
have  been  trained  in-  oampe  in  India  since 
March  36,  when  Pakistani  troops  attacked 
In  Bast  Pakistan  to  queU  an^  autonomy 
movement. 

The  Pakistan  Army  is  made  up  mainly  of 
officers  and  troops  from  the  Punjab  in  Wsst 
Pakistan  who  speak  UrdtL  Many  Bengalla 
regard  theee  troope  aa  outsiders  and  em 
foreigners. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  July  37,  1B71] 
TTHma  SrAxaa-IxBiA  BsLATiom:  A  Raw  Iaw; 

NXW  DXLHI  BXOABM  Am  TO  PaKIBT  AX  AS  A 
BXTSATAI. 

(By  ^dney  B.  Schanbwg) 

NXw  Dsun.  July  36. — ^"There's  no  place  to 
go  but  up."  said  one  pio-Amerlean  Indian 
the  other  day.  lefeiilng  to  the  depths  into 
which  relatlona  between  India  and  the  United 
Statee  have  reoently  plunged. 

The  newqiaper  dlsdosure  last  month  that 
Amorlean  arms  ahtpmanta  to  Pakistan  were 
continuing  daeplte  a  previously  announosd 
embargo  stung  Tnrttans  as  a  personal  be- 
trayal. The  diseloBurs  cane  Just  aa  the  In- 
dian ForBlgn  Minister.  Bwaran  Singh,  re- 


turned home  from  a  Washington  visit  dur- 
ing wtdch,  he  said,  he  had  been  aaaured  by 
the  State  Department  that  no  new  arma 
would  be  eent  to  the  Pakistani  miUtary  re- 
gime. 

Slnoe  then,  scarcely  a  day  haa  pMsad 
when  the  United  Statee  haa  not  been  vilifled 
In  Parliament  and  the  preea.  The  Oovem- 

ment   of   Prime  Mlnlater  Indira   Ohandl 

though  rejecting  Oppodtlon  party  demanda 
for  rafuaal  of  United  Statee  aid.  oonflaca- 
tton  of  American  asnnfn  in  India  and  reeaU 
of  the  Indian  Ambaaaador  in  Waahlngftoi^— 
has  repeatedly  denounced  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration in  Parliament. 

The  Oovemment  diarged  again  Monday 
that  the  aupply  of  mlUtary  aaalstance  to  the 
Pakistanis  after  March  3»— the  day  Pakistan 
began  her  miUtary  offensive  against  the  Ben- 
gali nnneailon  movement  In  Bast  Pakistan— 
"amounts  to  ocmdonatlon  of  genodds  in 
Bang!  a  Desh  and  encouragement  to  the  oon- 
Unuation  of  atrodtles  by  the  mlUtary  rulers 
of  Pakistan." 

"Ban^  Deeh."  meaning  "Bengal  Nation." 
is  the  name  adopted  by  the  Best  Pakistani 
autonomy  movement. 

The  continuance  of  sh4>ments  of  mlUtary 
goods  "also  amounts."  Fordgn  Minister  Singh 
said,  "to  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  ntfU- 
tary  rulers." 

Further.  Indian  officials  have  drawn  a 
pointed  contrast  between  the  United  States 
poUey  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Moeoow 
has  stated  that  no  Soviet  arms  have  gone  to 
Pakistan  since  AprU  of  laat  year. 

Henry  A.  Kiaalnger'a  secret  flight  from  Paki- 
stan to  Peking  after  a  two-day  visit  in  India 
has  only  exacerbated  Indlan-Amertoan  rda- 
tions.  Indian  nffintals  and  private  dtlsens 
feel  that  Mr.  KlBslnger'B  abort  stopover  in 
New  Delhi— deecribed  as  a  fsct-flniUng  vldt— 
was  mettiy  a  "cover"  and  a  "stage-prop"  for 
his  visit  to  Peking. 

This  view  was  buttressed  by  the  White 
House  acknowledgment  that  the  timing  of 
the  Peking  visit  influenced  the  scheduling 
of  the  reet  of  the  Kissinger  trip — which  in- 
duded stops  in  South  Vietnam.  Thailand. 
India.  Pakistan  and  Ranos. 

Moreover,  slnos  Pakistan  maintained  aa- 
crecy  on  Mr.  Kissinger's  movements.  faotU- 
tated  his  flight  to  P^lng  and  mlf^t  hava 
been  Instrumental  in  arnmglng  his  meeting 
with  Premier  Chou  Bn-lal.  Indian  public 
opinion  believes  this  may  explain  the  oon- 
tlnuance  at  XTnited  Statee  miUtary  aid  to 
Pakistan  and  tha  rafuaal  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlatratlan  to  iasns  a  pubUe  denunciation 
of  the  mnitaiy  lapreaalon  in  Bast  Paktattan. 


aaais  ad  aaroaiau 
Ti^iiift"  "**««»i»  ara  alao  now  drawing  at- 
tentlon  to  the  similarity  of  Ammlcan  and 
Ohineee  pou^  regarding  the  Bast  Paklaaani 
crisis.  P«^ing  has  supported  the  Tslamahart 
regime  and  la  reportedly  suvP^TliV  slaable 


WaahlnBton'a  eurrant  tattered 
with  K*w  0*lhi  ar*  a  vary  tender  aubjeet  at 
the  United  Statee  nnbaaey  here.  Bmbaaay  of - 
fldala  are  obvloualy  unhappy,  but  they  are 
not  talking.  Other  Amarloana  and  United  Ma- 
tiooa  ofllBlalB.  who  dearly  reflect  tl>a  < 
mood,  are  not  sinilarty  inhlhlted 

"Our  ersdlblUty  wlU  be  sUoh  fbr 
thna,"  aald  (hm  such  Amarloan.  Tblm  haa  aat 
ua  back  Juat  aa  thlnga  were  beginning  to  look 
lip* 

"It  doesnt  mean  oar  rslattans  ai 
for  aU  time."  said  anottiar,  "but  tha 
the  Bangla  DeBh  tbing  drags  on.  the 
it  win  take  us  to  come  out  from  ondsr." 

The  Badlan  raeantment  owr  the  ama  ahip- 
mants  is  iBMnaa. 

Tha  Bast  PaUstanl  upheaval  whtoh  haa 
driven  seven  million  BencaU  lafUBsaa  into 
mdU  and  raised  the  pnsalbinty  of  another 

iwvtvad  for  In- 
aU  the  aaaitag  Imagaa  of  tha  bloody 

Ittepactt- 
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tton  at  tlM  auboontinettt  In  1947  Into  P>kto- 
taa  M  a  MwIth  honwlMMl  and  India  as  a 
■aoular  but  pradomlnantty  Hindu  nation. 

MOBAL  MUMiimi  aaoi 

Tat  Vb»  Inrtlana,  it  haa  beeoma  a  moral 
qoatloB  of  (ood  Ycnua  aTll— a  Wangall  pao- 
pla  wafclm  ftaadom  and  a  mllMary  NsUna 
aoppnaatng  tHam  vlth  bullata.  The  Amarl- 
oana.  In  tba  Indian  mind,  bava  Ilnad  vep  wttli 
avlL 

•TXt  Aima^aOOaa  to  tte  mdlana,"  gald  ooa 
Amanean.  "Tat  wouldn't  matter  if  tbe  anaa 
iiimialatnil  of  only  one  nut  or  one  bolt  or  one 
aniatura  for  a  waapoD." 

In  tbls  atmoq>hara.  WaablngtoD'a  argu- 
maat  that  tiM  amount  oC  ttaa  eurrent  anna 
■Id  la  tnatcnllloant  and  ttiat  Ita  contlnnatlon 
la  neoaaaary  U  tba  UUtad  States  U  to  be  able 
to  aaart  any  pMTate  levecage  on  Paklatan  for 
a  paaeaful  aettlement  In  Saat  Paklatan  baa 
made  no  impr—iwi  on  ITew  D^il. 

WHb  emotmnaUii  blgb  in  India,  a  na- 
tional debate  la  raging,  largely  In  private  dr- 
olea  over  wbetber  to  go  to  war  agalrat  Pakla- 
tan. But  tlM  debate  la  atUl  moetly  rbatarloal 
and  there  la  no  war  byaterla. 

NO  TOP  ovnciAL  tnuna  WAa 

WbUe  many  In  ttie  Indian  InteUlgentsla 
talk  constantly  of  teanhing  tbe  Pakistanis  a 
lesson — and  some  even  use  tbe  argument  tbat 
a  war  would  be  leaa  costly  than  supporting 
tbe  mnvtons  of  Bengali  refugees — no  one  at 
tbe  top  In  tbe  Indian  Ooverunent  la  reoom- 
mendlng  a  war.  and  no  war  preparattoua  are 
Tlslbie. 

attll.  with  tbe  prevalUng  tinder-box  ten- 
aion,  offldals  acknowledge  tbat  war  remains  a 
raal  poatlblUty. 

Ita.  Oandhl  la  repeated  to  view  war  as  a 
last  resort  and  baa  said  bar  Oovemment 
would  not  "embark  on  any  adventurlat  poU- 
das."  But  botb  die  axul  the  Paklatanl  Praal- 
dMxt,  Oen.  Agha  Iffnhammad  Tahya  Khan, 
have  declared  that  If  a  war  war*  foroad  on 
them,  they  were  fully  prepared  to  fl^lkt. 

iMstAX  SKKxnro  RutjaraD 
KsatrwT,  Pakibtak,  July  36. — ^Tbe  mdlaa 
armed  forosa  today  shelled  the  town  of  Oo- 
mUla  on  tba  eaatam  border  of  Beat  Pakis- 
tan. kllUng  several  dvlllana  and  Injuring 
many  more,  it  waa  ofllrlally  announced  today 
In  Islamabad,  the  capital  ot  Pakistan. 

[Ftom  tbe  New  York  Times.  July  27,  1971] 

FOBBOIf    Am   IlCPaOVXD— AMD    Dklatxd 

Tbe  $3.4-bUllon  foreign  aid  bill  approved 
by  tbe  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last 
week  Is  Inadequate  and  unbalanced  but  it 
Is  still  an  Improvement  over  aid  proposals 
belaitedly  submitted  by  tbe  Administration 
InAprU. 

The  committee  put  aside  a  Presidential 
plan  for  breaking  up  tbe  existing  Agency 
for  International  Dev«lcq;>ment  Into  separate 
developmental  loan  and  technical  assistance 
Institutions.  By  authorizing  all  aid  categories 
for  two  years  Instead  of  one,  the  committee 
extended  the  life  of  AJ.D.  and  probably 
effectively  shelved  a  potentially  disruptive 
reorganization  move  at  least  until  after  next 
year^  Prealdentlal  election. 

The  committee  bill  retains,  however,  an 
Administration  proposal  creating  a  coordi- 
nator of  security  assistance  in  the  State  De- 
partment. This  should  serve  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  State  In  an  area  where  the  Penta- 
gon has  too  often  assumed  foreign  policy- 
making functions  through  Its  control  over 
adUtary  aaststanee  programs. 

It  Is  remarkable  tbat  no  Item  waa  cut 
heavily  and  there  were  algnllleant  additions 
of  9100  million  for  populatum  programa  and 
another  9100  mUllon  for  Bast  Paklatan  refu- 
geea.  The  committee  did  vote  to  suspend  mOl- 
tary  aaatstafDca  to  Orsece  unleas  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  It  la  vital  to  Vnltad  Statea 
seenrlty  Intareata  and  to  ban  economic  aid 
for  Paklataa  pending  a  poUtteal  acocmmoda- 


tton  and  tbe  reaettlement  of  refugeea  there. 
These  reetrlctlons  are  clearly  warranted  by 
current  conditions  In  tboae  two  countrlea. 

The  final  authorization — 91-43  MUlon  for 
development  ssslntance  and  93.01  billion  for 
military  asalatanoe.  Including  supporting  as- 
sistance— clearly  reflects  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween economic  and  military  aid  In  the 
United  States  program.  It  oonllrma  the  con- 
tinuing retreat  of  this  country  from  Its  Initial 
leadership  role  In  the  International  develop- 
ment effort,  a  retreat  that  baa  placed  tbe 
United  States  cloae  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  list 
of  donor  nations  In  terms  of  tbe  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  devoted  to  foreign 
economic  aaststanee. 

However,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Oommlttee's 
action  In  sustaining  the  existing  aid  struc- 
ture more  or  less  Intact  and  In  supporting 
In  general  the  Administration's  funding  re- 
quests does  offer  some  hope  tbat  the  low 
point  has  been  reached.  This  token  of  Con- 
gressional sentiment  should  encourage  tbe 
President  to  abandon  bis  plan  to  dismantle 
the  much-abused  aid  agency  and  to  seek  In- 
stead to  strengthen  and  enlarge  Its  vital  role 
In  helping  to  build  a  more  stable  and  peace- 
ful world. 

An  Important  facet  of  President  Nixon's 
foreign  aid  policy,  which  In  the  past  has 
received  strong  encouragement  from  some 
members  of  Congress,  has  been  the  effort 
to  channel  more  American  assistance  throtigh 
multilateral  Institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank.  The  uae  of  international  aid  agencies 
serves  Mr.  Nixon's  objective  of  lowering  the 
United  States  profile  abroad  while  encourag- 
ing other  advanced  nations  to  share  more 
fully  the  burden  of  promoting  International 
development. 

These  alms  cannot  be  achieved,  however, 
If  the  United  States  Is  laggard  In  providing 
funds.  Currently  important  United  States 
contributions  to  tbe  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Development  AasocUtlon  (IDA),  the 
Inter-American  Bank  and  the  Asian  Devel- 
oiMnent  Bank  are  bottled  up  In  a  House  sub- 
committee. 

While  some  nations  already  have  volun- 
tarily advanced  tbelr  own  contributions  to 
IDA  In  order  to  keep  it  in  business,  fiB'ther 
Congressional  delay  could  seriously  handicap 
the  work  of  this  vital  soft-loan  agency  and 
might  m  time  encourage  other  countries  to 
back  away  from  their  commitments.  Fallvire 
of  the  United  Statea  to  fulfill  Its  own  com- 
mitments to  tbe  Inter- American  and  Asian 
Banks  covld  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact 
on  American  relations  with  cotintrtee  In 
these  two  regions  and  on  constructive  de- 
velopment efforta  which  serve  American  aa 
well  as  world  interest. 

[Prom  the  New  Tock  Tbnea,  July  34. 1071] 

VAK  sib  HBUDKN'8  lUPOMr  CM  PjOUIZikir 

To  the  Editor: 

Excerpts  from  the  Wevld  Bank  mlsaloo  re- 
port published  on  July  13  show  that  some 
World '  Bank  repreaentatlvea  have  allowed 
tbenMClvse  to  be  ao  duped  by  antt-BaUatan 
propaffuidlsta  tbat  they  have  steeled  well 
outside  tbe  limits  of  their  own  professions 
and  of  tbe  World  Bank's  nonpollttcal  charter 
and  Jomed  the  ranks  of  tbeee  propagan- 
dlsta. 

I  am  taking  exception  In  partleular  to  the 
exaggerations  and  distortions  contained  In 
Hendrlk  van  Heljden's  report  on  condlttona 
in  ttie  western  area  of  Beat  Paklatan.  He 
visited  this  area  between  May  90  and  Jime 
11.  I  visited  most  ot  the  same  area  on  Juim 
13  and  IS.  In  thu  time  gap  of  a  few  days 
not  even  an  army  of  construction  workeia 
could  have  given  Jeaacra,  Khulna  and  Phul- 
tala  face  lifts  that  would  hava  hidden  trom 
a  Bengali  like  me,  who  knowa  these  towna 
weU,  the  scars  of  devastation  Mr.  Ha*lden 
deeortbea. 

I  can  undentand  Mr.  HelJ4enli  dilBoultlea 
In  communicating  through  Intarpvsteca  with 
BengaU-speaklnc  peopla  but  I 


look  his  visual  Inaocuradas.  Reporting  on 
Jessora.  he  saya  tbat  more  than  60  per  cent 
ot  the  Bhopa  have  been  destroyed  without 
q>eclfylng  whether  be  is  talking  about  the 
whole  town  or  of  a  part  of  It.  The  Impres- 
sion be  leavea  Is  tbat  50  per  cent  of  Jaasore's 
shops  have  been  destroyed.  llUs  la  absolute- 
ly imtrue  because  on  June  13  I  saw  aoores  of 
ahops  In  various  areas  not  only  open  but 
doing  business.  If  Mr.  Heljden  Is  refscrlng  to 
a  block  of  ahoiw  on  tbe  roadside,  from  tbe 
airport  to  the  town,  thai  I  would  fkult  bis 
eetlmate  by  about  half. 

Mr.  Heljden  also  says  30,000  people  were 
killed  In  Jeasore  and  he  Implies  tbat  this 
waa  part  of  tbe  army's  punitive  action.  NO 
one  knows  exactly  bow  many  died  In  Jeasore. 
but  I  was  told  by  local  Bengali  political  lead- 
era  tbat  a  reasonable  estimate  would  be  a  few 
thousand,  with  non-Bengalis  making  up  the 
larger  prop<»rtlon. 

About  Khulna  Mr.  Heljden  Is  also  off  tbe 
mark.  He  says  leas  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
PUtlnima  Jubilee  Jute  mill's  permanent  labor 
foroe  is  back  at  work.  Local  ptdltlcal  leadea 
and  trade  union  leadera  told  me  In  ir>»nin^t 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  labor  bad  returned. 

I  also  visited  PhultaU  shorUy  after  Mr. 
Heljden  saw  Ita  "bewildered"  people.  My  In- 
presslon  certainly  does  not  tally  with  Mr. 
HelJdoi'B.  who  says  Phultala's  agricultural 
development  has  been  set  back  by  at  least 
five  years.  I  found  the  Phultala  people  pur- 
poseful and  full  of  demands;  tbe  most  per- 
sistent being  that  vaore  paddy  seed  be  rushed 
bo  the  area  so  tbat  not  a  single  acre  of 
land  should  remain  fallow.  I  conveyed  this 
demand  to  tbe  authorities  In  a  press  state- 
ment published  In  Pakistan  about  a  month 
•go. 

For  over  six  months  now  distortions  about 
Pakistan  are  being  projected  as  facts.  Mr. 
Heljden's  report,  under  the  seal  of  tbe  World 
Bank.  wUl  have  a  vwy  unoaUed-for.  advenw 
reaction. 

Makicds  Au. 
Vice  PreaiOent.  PakMan  DemoeratUs 
Party. 

Dacca.  Pakistan.  Julg  14. 1971. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  July  36.  1971] 
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(By  Henry  Bradsher) 

CALcrrrTA.  Imbia.— India  la  deep  Into  a 
dangerous  game  of  supporting — in  fact,  of 
making  possible — an  effort  to  overthrow  the 
nile  of  West  Pakistan  over  Bast  Pakistan. 

While  Justifiably  complaining  about  tbe 
Immense  financial  burden  of  refugees  from 
Bast  Pakistan.  India  baa  also  taken  upon 
Itself  tbe  burden  of  financing  the  ezUe 
"Bangla  Desh"  government  of  East  Pakistan 
and  Ita  guerrilla  foroe. 

India  Is  arming  and  training  tbe  guerrilla 
~Muktl  Babinl"  (Uberatton  Army)  and  pro- 
viding It  with  sanctuaries  along  East  Md- 
stan's  bordera.  Souroee  vary  on  the  size  of 
the  force  being  armed  and  trained.  One  of 
the  best  Informed  Indian  souroee  says  the 
plan  is  to  have  90.000  well  trained  hard-core 
guerrillas  supplemented  by  10.000  or  more 
mUltta  supporters.  Tbe  latter  would  spread 
clandestine  propaganda  In  East  Pakistan  and 
occasionally  toss  bombs. 

Much  of  the  training  In  camps  established 
along  Pakistani  bordera  Is  done  by  East  Paki- 
stan soldiers  who  escaped  tbe  crackdown  by 
the  army  which  la  predominantly  trom  the 
northwest  frontier  leglons  of  West  Pakistan. 
But  tbe  TrwiMMWMi  lasve  been  needed  to  teach 
some  things  in  whloh  easternera  are  not 
trained,  according  to  souroea.  There  are  at 
least  four  reasons  for  India's  becoming  so 
deeply  involved  In  a  nel^bor'a  internal  af- 
fairs. 

One  Is  hope  tbat  Muktt  Bahtnl  can  foroe 
the  Pakistan  army  to  give  up  tbe  eastern 
part  of  the  divided  country  and  leave  Bangla 
Dash  ttm  so  tbat  7  ■llllnn  Nfofsss  no* 


biudenlng  India  will  return  home.  How  real- 
istic this  bope  Is  remains  to  be  seen. 

Another  reason  Is  tbe  Bangla  Dash  exile 
government  and  Muktl  Babinl  have  a  con- 
servative middle  dass  outlook  which  India 
finds  congenial.  It  fears  tbat  failure  of  this 
groMp,  based  on  the  Awaml  League  party  of 
East  Pakistan,  to  amount  an  effective  guer- 
rilla challenge  to  the  Pakistani  army  would 
mean  growth  of  influence  for  the  Pakistani 
Communist  guerrillas.  The  third  motive  Is 
simply  sympathy  with  the  Bengali  people  of 
East  Pakistan.  They  are  closely  tied  by  cul- 
tiue  and  tradition  to  India's  own  40  million 
Bengalis  whereas  various  West  Pakistani  peo- 
ples are  mostly  distinct  people  from  any  ma- 
jor Indian  group. 

There  also  Is  tbe  motive  of  traditional  an- 
tagonism between  India  and  Pakistan  since 
the  two  countries  were  created  out  of  British 
India  In  1047.  They  have  fought  two  wars 
since  then  and  never  have  been  good  neigh- 
bors. 

Off  and  on  for  years,  reaching  a  peak  al- 
most a  decade  ago,  Pakistan  armed  and 
trained  Naga  and  Mix  tribesmen  from  east- 
ern India.  They  have  conducted  smoldering 
rebellions  against  the  Indian  government  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  Independence. 

Pakistan's  objective  seemed  to  be  simply  to 
create  a  nuisance  for  its  enemy.  There  never 
was  any  piroepeot  of  Nagas  or  Mlzos  obtain- 
ing Independence. 

What  India  now  Is  doing  could  be  viewed 
as  a  r^ly  in  much  stronger  terms. 

India  has  had  some  experience  with  this. 
In  1061-3  It  moimted  a  guerrilla  campaign 
of  ousted  NepaU  democrats  against  Nepal's 
King  Mahendra  without  success.  Since  its 
1962  Himalayan  war  with  China  It  has  main- 
tained a  force  of  Tibetan  guerrillas. 

But  now  stakes  are  higher  and  so  Is  the 
level  of  effort. 

COTTLO  KXIONrrZ  KASHICX 

The  Indian  government  realizes  that  the 
logical  Pakistani  reply  to  Muktl  Bahanl  ac- 
tiritles  would  be  another  effort  to  start 
a  guerrilla  war  inside  the  Indian  part  of 
the  disputed  Kashmir  state.  It  was  such  a 
Pakistani  effort  to  wrest  Kashmir  away  from 
India  by  guerrilla  warfare  that  touched  off 
the  196S  war  between  tbe  two  countries.  The 
home  ministry  in  New  Delhi  which  Is  respon- 
sible for  Internal  security  has  warned  tbat 
trouble  in  Kashmir  Is  likely.  Its  police  forces 
and  also  the  Indian  army  are  stren^henlng' 
defenses  In  Kashmir. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  In  both 
coxmtries  In  recent  months  on  tbe  chances 
of  war. 

Some  usually  sober  and  responsible  Indians 
have  even  advocated  war  with  Pakistan  to 
liberate  East  Pakistan  and  turn  it  over  the 
friendly  Bangaldesh  government. 

Calcutta's  most  important  Bengali  lan- 
gxiage  newspaper  asked  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  In  a  front-i>age  letter  seven  weeks 
ago:  "Why  can't  you  send  In  troops  to  end 
the  humiliation  of  hununlty,  strangulation 
of  denu>cracy,  shooting  of  unarmed  people, 
and  ravaging  of  women?  Why  not  war?  For 
fear  of  h\ige  expenses? 

"Arent  expenses  on  account  of  refugees 
double  the  amount  needed  for  war?" 

8uppK>rtlng  refugees  Is  now  costing  India 
about  94^  million  a  day  and  tbe  ntunbw  of 
refugees  is  still  growing.  Tbe  1965  war  cost 
India  roughly  9526  million,  according  to  ad- 
vocates of  action  now.  They  contend  another 
war  wotUd  be  cheaper  than  feeding  refugees 
forever. 

ABICT  BZIJXVKD  PaXFASKD 

WeU  Informed  Indian  souroee  say  the  In- 
dian army  has  drawn  up  plans  and  made 
aome  preparatory  moves  for  the  tuTaaioD  of 
East  Pakistan  and  trom  other  sources  there 
are  reports  of  army  talk  of  not  stt^^lng 
short  of  total  defeat  of  Pakistan  If  there  Is 
another  war.  unlike  the  Inconclusive  1966 


dash  vrtilch  United  NaUona  pressure  halted. 

But  tboae  Indians  In  a  position  to  know 
say  military  planning  and  moves  are  only 
a  contingency  effort  in  case  Pakistan  touches 
off  a  war.  They  say  Mrs.  Qandhl  is  firmly  op- 
posed to  war. 

Instead  India  wUl  go  on  helping  Muktl 
B«^lnl  In  bopea  It  can  do  tbe  Job. 


PRESERVINO  THE  SENATE'S  AMEND- 
MENT  ON  THE  SUBVERSIVE  AC- 
TIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  each  Senator  on 
the  matter  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  The  object  of  my  concern 
is  the  possibility  that  the  conference 
committee  on  HH.  9272,  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  appropriations  bill, 
will  not  retidn  the  amendment  I  proposed 
on  July  19  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  of 
the  $450,000  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  new  duties  which  the  President  has 
purported  to  assign  the  Board  by  Exec- 
utive order. 

Senators  will  recall  from  the  debate 
that  the  Justice  Department,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Robert  Mardian,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Internal  Security, 
told  the  Senate  Apptt^riations  Commit- 
tee on  July  6  of  the  new  powers  the  Pres- 
ident proposed  to  give  the  Board.  Nat- 
urally, he  was  not  specific  because  the 
Executive  order  he  was  disclosing  had 
not  yet  been  issued,  and  was  not  issued 
for  another  2  days. 

The  new  Executive  order  purports  to 
assign  responsibility  for  the  "Attorney 
General's  subversives'  list"  to  the  Board. 
It  does  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  which  cre- 
ated the  Board,  gives  it  different  powers 
and  duties. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  (Mr.  M(K7leixan) 
asked  how  the  President  could  unilat- 
erally change  and  amend  statutes  passed 
by  Congress,  Mr.  Mardian  said  the 
President  had  "constitutional  statutory 
powers."  Senator  McClxixan  was  dubious 
about  the  existence  of  this  newly  in- 
vented legislative  power  of  the  President. 
So  am  I.  So  was  the  Senate,  which 
adopted  my  amendment  51  to  37. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  repudiating  this 
so-called  Presidential  "constitutional 
statutory  power,"  the  House  may  well  not 
agree  to  the  amendment,  an^l  there  Is 
the  possibility  that  it  will  be  deleted  m 
conference.  For  that  reason,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  each  Senator  seeking  their  sup- 
port for  sending  back  to  conference  any 
r^>ort  which  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  issue  is  quite  clear.  The  Justice 
Department  has  invented  yet  another 
"inherent  power"  in  the  executive  branch. 
This  time  it  Is  the  power  to  legislate. 
My  copy  of  the  Constitution  says  that  all 
legislative  power  Is  given  to  Congress. 
The  President  has  none.  His  resp<Hisibil- 
ity  is  to  "faithfully  execute"  the  laws, 
not  Eunend  them  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sees  fit. 

Each  Senator  takes  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution.  If  we  are  to  be 
true  to  that  oath  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  stand  against  any  attempt 


by  the  Executive  to  usurp  the  functions 
assigned  to  tbe  Congress. 

We  cannot  mutely  stand  by  and  leave 
this  issue  to  the  courts.  Our  oath  makes 
it  our  responsibility  to  decide  constitu- 
tional Issues  of  this  kind.  In  this  case 
our  responsibility  is  doubly  clear  since 
the  Justice  D^xirtment  has  announced 
it  will  regard  approval  of  the  money  bill 
as  an  express  approval  of  this  new  doc- 
trine of  Presidential  legislative  power  to 
amend  statutes  by  Executive  orders. 

The  offenslveness  of  this  doctrine  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  order  in 
question  was  not  published  until  2  dajv 
after  the  Senate  hearings  and  10  da^ 
after  the  House  passed  the  bill.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  apparently  feels  that 
Congress  wiU  be  accepting  in  advance 
and  in  ignorance  the  exercise  of  Execu- 
tive legislation  merely  by  appropriating 
money. 

nnderl3ring  this  controversy  is.  of 
course,  the  Issue  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  itself  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  done  nothing  with  the  $7,500,- 
000  in  f  imds  it  has  spent  these  20  years 
of  its  life.  Unemidoymait  is  up  and  so 
is  inflation.  Yet,  we  give  $36,000  a  year 
to  five  men  who  do  nothing  to  earn 
money. 

BCany  of  us,  of  course,  would  rather  see 
the  Board  get  paid  for  doing  nothing 
than  to  see  it  try  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. The  idee  of  an  official  blacklist  of 
Amerioans  who  express  views  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  distasteful  Is  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution.  The  first  amendment 
guarantees  free  speech  and  free  associa- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  make  AmericaDs 
intellectually,  politically,  and  spiritoally 
free. 

That  includes  the  right  to  express  ideas 
no  matter  how  imwise,  how  foolish,  bow 
outrageous.  Americans  have  this  rl^t  so 
long  as  they  do  not  Incite  to  vkdenoe  or 
commit  unlawful  acts.  Mere  advocacy  Is 
protected  by  the  Constitution  even  If  t$ 
is  displeasing  to  the  Board  or  the  At- 
torney General. 

This  Board  is  charged  with  hlackltet- 
Ing  those  who  merely  advocate.  It  also 
can  blacklist  those  who  are  associated 
with  groups  that  commit  violence,  even  if 
the  violence  is  committed  by  a  small  fao- 
tion  of  the  group  and  the  person  does  not 
approve  of  these  acts.  "Sympathetic  as- 
sociation," another  sin.  could  encompass 
even  nonmembers  of  these  fringe  politi- 
cal groups. 

The  Attorney  General's  list,  now  to  be 
given  to  the  Board  for  updating,  is  used 
to  disqualify  persons  who  seek  enQ>loy- 
ment  in  the  Federal  Government.  Tet. 
even  Federal  employees  have  constttii- 
tional  rights.  The  theory  of  this  order  is 
that  the  Justice  D^^artment  can  ex- 
amine the  thouj^ts  and  views  of  each 
American  for  their  ideological  purity  be- 
cause one  day  he  may  seek  a  Job  with 
the  Government.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  denied  employment 
and  made  to  suffer  economically,  polit- 
ically, and  socially  because  of  this  of- 
ficial MadcUst. 

Many  Senators,  I  know,  disagree  with 
my  views  on  the  constitutionality  and 
need  for  the  Subversive  Activities  Cm- 
trol  Board.  Yet.  no  Senator  should  per- 
mit an  imconstitutional  usurpation  of 
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peHrer  by  tlie  taeoattft  braaeh  to 
imclwlleoged.  The  51  OoMkua  urtio  hqk 
ported  the  uaendnMnt  last  vwk  are 
cUtUM  on  theflnt  amenAiiait  iamm,  bat 
not  dlTlded  <m  the  usorpAtlon  Imrm. 

T  use  the  8eD«te  oonf ereea  to  stand 
bjr  the  Flfffntn  unendtnent  I&  the  event 
that  the  amendment  is  not  retained.  I 
will  oppose  ttw  oonf erenoe  r^Mrt  and 
more  to  taMtmet  ttie  oonf erees  to  hMist 
on  the  new  lanfoace.  I  hope  that  I  win 
have  file  support  of  the  Senate  ahoidd 
this  become  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  aA  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  letter  I  have  addressed  to 
Mflmbets  of  the  Senate  be  rqirinted  In 
fun  in  the  Rscoas.  For  the  instruetian  of 
the  Senate.  Z  ask  that  the  full  transcript 
ot  the  testimany  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  tills  matter  also  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Bboobs.  as  follows: 

VB.  Okmatk  Couuxim  ok  tbi 

JUUH'UST,       BUWJUMMll  ISl       OK 

Oojusfmuimwii  Biiuns, 

WmtMmfUm.  DjO^  Jvlf  U,  1971. 

Dbm  asKASoa:  I  au  wrttlng  to  aoUott  joor 
Mliport  to  iitmwnn  %b»  uaandoMnt  to  Um 
Stato.  JustlM  SDd  OoamMroa  apfxaprtsOan 
1>U  whleh  X  proposed  teat  liantUf  sad  wbloh 
tte  liMiili  sdoptsd  Sl-87.  Tbis  Mnonrtmsnt 
pnrUm  alinply  tlist  tte  mm  apfwoprlafttoo 
ot  moosy  to  tiM  SnbranlTe  AeOrttlm  Oon- 
tool  Board  MisU  not  IM  toksn  M  OancnMlMisl 
afipTO'val  ot  the  atrinpt  to  ooniar  by  Saeeu- 
Uw  Oidar  naw  powwa  not  awtgnart  to  tba 
llaHslagtalattnn 

aliova  tba  Mry  aaftoas  Fbat 
at  laaoa  reptaawimd.  tbara  U  alao 
tiM  tmattoa  <tf  tba  Praaldinfa  povar  to 
altor  tba  ocmtent  ot  leflalatlon  duly  enaetad 
by  riiiimnai  Wbafeavar  ona's  vlawa  od  tbe 
Board  and  tba  daatrabntty  ot  tba  XuenUve 
Ordar  ttatff ,  It  la  daar  to  me  tbat  oootrary 
to  tba  Minftilrm  of  tba  JUatlea  Department. 
tbaWaBlde—baanOBO-oaMed-QOuaumUopal 
Btottatf  powaaa."  Tba  Oonatttatian  gtvaa  aU 
mi*a>l»a  powata  to  Ooosram.  and  nooa  to 
tiiaPNatdaaS. 

Tba  Sanaia  amendment  la  now  haieta  tba 
oonftranoa  ooamilttae.  I  would  appraeteta 
yoor  taklnc  advaotaca  of  any  opportunity  you 
ndi^  bsva  to  aqxaaa  to  tba  oommlttaa  mem- 
bers your  feeUofB  on  tba  uuuewitj  of  re* 
tidnlBC  tba  aasMadmant  la  conftMBea.  Li  tba 
am—  timt  tbs  Bins*a  ameadaiant  la  daWad. 
Z  Intend  to  oppoaa  tba  ocpgeianea  laport.  I 
iwpa  tbat  yoa  win  >>ia  In  tba  flcbt  to  rajaeft 
tbe  report  and  return  tbe  blU  to  oonf ercsioa 
wttb  InatmoUooa  to  pcaeerre  tba  Seoato  lan- 
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rues- 

Baalo  oonatttuttooal  (joeetlooB  are  mvcdTad. 
wbleb  abouM  not  be  paaaed  en  beftxa  tbe 
Benaito  baa  a  obanoa  to  oonalder  tbem 
tboioaclily.  Tba  naw  BneutlTe  Order  pur- 
postlng  to  eayand  tba  Boatd*a  poww  waa  not 
pobUabad  nasa  ixHy  8.  two  daya  after  Ap- 
f  o|Mt>lloii  OooadMaa  baarlavib  sad  a  tuU 
10  days  after  tba  Booea  Initially  paaaed  tba 
bni. 

A  Toto  afalnit  a  oonfarenoe  report  irtilob 
dow  not  ooBSaln  tba  Benate  amendment  will 
manlfeat  tba  davotton  of  tbe  seoato  to  tbe 
OonaSttutten  wbldi  glvea  to  Ooofraee  aU  lec- 
latettve  poweea  and  none  to  tbe  Prealdent. 
But  tt  wm  not  deny  tbe  Freetdent  bla  ngbt 
to  sabnlt  laglelatton  ftjr  tbe  eonatdanvtlon  ot 
I  deelgned  to  aooompUab  wbat  be 
ilntblalMd. 

Wltbl 


yyooia. 


Bam  J. 


.  J». 


Toeaday,  July  6, 1971 
TTB.8niAxa, 
Buanomnrraa  or  TH»  Ooimaw 

OK  ArvBonunoMS. 

lyaaMiiffton,  DXJ. 
Tbe  Suboommlttaa  mat  at  10:00  ajn,  pur- 
suant to  receai,  In  raam  B-IM,  Tba  Oapitol. 
Senator  Jobn  L.  MoOMlan  (cbaliman  of  tbe 
Boboommtttaa)  prealrtlns. 

Prasent:  Sanatoes  MeOleUan, 
Smltb. 


axAssBcmrr  or 

ACCOICPAMISO  BT 
■BAL  OOUKBXL.  lOa. 


CWAZBltAK, 
J.  WATSaa,  OBH- 

iCAaaABRTK  a.  soaaaaa. 


Senator  McCubxak.  Tbe  oonmilttae  wIB 
pleaee  come  to  order. 

Tble  momlnf  tbe  oommtttee  wUl  flrat  oon- 
sldar  tba  appraprlaUona  for  tba  BubrenlTa 
AottTttlea  Control  Board. 

Tbe  1973  budget  requeet  waa  $407,000.  Tba 
HOuae  aUowB  ftfOOOO.  a  reduction  of  |17.- 
000  but  an  Increaae  of  •48.600  over  tbe  1971 
available  funds. 

Tbe  Board  baa  adTlaed  tba*  tbey  are  aatla- 
fled  wltb  tbe  Bouse  allowance. 

AU  rlgbt,  Ifr.  llabaa.  you  may  proceed 
wltb  your  jTWtlfhitlnn  of  tba  1973  fund 
requlramanta  o(  tba  Board. 

Wbat  do  you  waat  to  tell  uat  Tou  are  eatla- 
fled.  Tbat  la  good  news.  How  muob  do  you 
want  to  reduce  It  ovar  tbe  Eouae? 

Mr.  Mabak.  I  dont  tblnk  we  can  reduoa  It. 
Last  year  we  were  able  to  abeorb  about 
$l'rflOO  in  pay  Inermeai  wHbont  aeklnf  for 
anymore. 

Senator  lIrOtsi.f.>w.  Tall  ue  about  tbla.  We 
ml^t  aa  wau  get  rlgbt  down  to  tba  orux  ot 
It.  Tou  are  going  to  bave  oppoattlon  to  your 
aiqmiprtotlon.  Tlist  tUl  ua  wbat  you  are  do- 
ing and  demonatrato  tba  need  for  It. 

ICr.  Mabak.  riiat.  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral, 
f(Alowlng  tbe  hearing  last  June.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
man.  sent  two  oeeee  to  ua. 

Senator  McClbuam.  A  little  louder. 

Mr.  BCabax.  Tbere  are  two  Oonununlat 
Front  oaaea  wblcb  bsva  bean  aant  to  tbe 
Board,  one  la  tba  Manlat  oaaa  and  tba  o«bar 
la  tba  Toung  Workaa  Zilbeaation  Iiaagua.  Wa 
are  boldlng  heartngi  on  tboaa  two  oaaaa. 
Tliaaa  are  two  oaaea  tbat  we  bava.  Of  oonme 
tbey  bare  nerer  done  anytblng  wttti  tba 
Dubola  eaae.  wblob  la  tbe  mird  eaaa  wa  bava 


Senator  MoOmijiAK.  DubolaT  Do  you  bava 
tbat  before  yoaf 

Mr.  Mabak.  Tea.  Wa  bave  norer  beld  bear- 
Inips  on  tbla  beeauae  tbey  declared  tbat  tbey 
went  out  of  <nrtatonoe.  Wben  tbey  want  out 
of  eiletonca  tbey  formed  tba  Toung  Workare 
liberation  lieague.  Iliat  Is  tbe  oaae  we  bave 
bean  holding  bearlngi  on. 

Senator  McOkJBXAK.  Tou  are  In  affect  bald- 
ing lieai  lim  on  botb.  arant  yon? 

Mr.  M^HAK.  Tbat  la  oorreet. 

Senator  MOClbIiAK.  IIm  style  of  tbe  oaaa  la 
not  agalnat  Dubola  but  agalnat  Ite  sucoaaMr. 

Mr.  Mabak.  Tbat  Is  corTeot. 

Senator  MOClbllak.  Ijet  me  ask  you  aome- 
tbmg.  Ton  have  been  boldlng  bearlngi  on 
theee  bow  longf 

Mr.  Mabak.  For  tbe  laat  six  mnnthe 

Senator  MoOlbllab.  Wben  do  you  arer  gat 
tbroogbf 

Mr.  Mahak.  We  gat  tbrongb  wben  tba  Jna- 
tloe  Department  Informs  us  tbat  tbey  bsTC 
no  furtber  wltneeeea  tbat  we  can  use  In  tboaa 


Senator  McCiaUiAK.  Tou  have  to  wait  on 
tbe  Justlee  Department  to  supply  your  wit- 
Mr.  Mabak.  Tbat  la  oorreet. 
Senator  MoOi*mak.  You  mean  tbe  Board 
baa  no  power  to  seek  out  wttneaaeeT 
Mr.  Mabak.  No,  tbe  Justice  D^MUtment 


baa  to  bring  tbe  wltneeeee  before  tba  Board 
and  tbey  do  It  wben  tbey  are  ready  to  raleaae 
aa  Informer.  Wben  tbey  are  ready  to  raleaae 
aa  laf ormar  we  aet  a  bearing  for  tbat  partlo- 
ular  pereon  at  a  partloular  time. 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  Tou  dont  bare  eaougb 
work  tben  to  keep  you  busy  aU  tba  timet 

Mr.  Makak.  We  ean  try  more  oaaea.  Mr. 
Obalrman. 

Senator  MMTlbllak.  Wbat  is  tbe  reason  tbe 
Justlee  Department  doeent  eend  you  moreT 

Mr.  Mabak.  That  la  a  question  tbat  Z  am 
aftmld  you  will  bave  to  aek  tbe  Attorney 
OenetaL 

Senator  MOOlbllak.  X  have  always  8iq>- 
portad  tbls  Board  aad  X  tblnk  It  oan  parfotm 
a  great  eemoe  If  It  baa  tbe  cooperation  of 
the  Oongresa  and  the  other  agendee  of 
Qoremment.  I  tblnk  tbere  U  an  area  of  In- 
terest tbere  that  should  be  looked  after.  What 
X  dont  imdentand.  aad  what  Is  going  to 
determine  whether  tbla  agency  survlfas  or 
not.  is  whether  the  Justice  Department  Is  go- 
ing to  give  It  tbe  wort  to  do. 

Mr.  Mabak.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  Z  think  we  ought  to 
find  out  why  it  la  not  glvlag  you  more  work. 

MSke  a  note  of  tbat.  Mr.  Cleric,  and  let  w 
find  out.  I  want  you  to  call  down  tbere  aad 
baTO  somebody  come  tq>  here  and  teatlfy  on 
tbla. 

Tou  are  going  to  be  under  attack,  tbere  la 
no  queetlon  about  It.  Xf  you  are  not  going  to 
baTS  anytblng  to  do.  If  tbey  are  not  going  to 
give  you  any  work,  there  is  no  use  keeping 
tbe  Board.  X  tblak  we  are  entitled  to  know 
why  tbe  Justice  Department  la  not  giving 
you  more.  Xf  tliere  is  no  more  than  what  you 
have  tben  tbere  Is  a  queatioD  of  wbetlMr  tba 
Board  la  Justified.  X  tblnk  we  ought  to  get  to 
the  root  of  this  thing  and  make  a  determi- 
nation once  and  for  all. 

X  have  supported  tba  Board,  X  wUl  support 
it.  because  X  think  tbara  Is  a  job  to  be  done 
but  I  dont  think  tba  Job  to  being  done  aa  It 
should  be  dona.  If  wa  oant  get  tbe  coopera- 
tion from  other  agencies  to  get  this  Job  done, 
then  we  ought  to  find  out  wtij  tbey  are  not 
oooperatlng  and  what  the  true  ptetara  la. 

Mr.  Mabak.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know, 
tba  Board  cant  do  aaythlag  uatU  the  Attor- 
ney Oenand  fllee  a  petition.  He  also  brings 
in  the  witnaases  and  proaeeutes  tbe  oaae. 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  It  to  like  instituting 
tba  proceeding  In  court,  lliey  take  the 
raqMosibUlty  for  instituting  it  and  also  for 
proaaentlng  it. 

Mr.  Mabak.  Tbat  to  right.  TTie  Board  hopae 
that  tbey  wUl  sand  us  a  lot  more  esaaa.  We 
think  tbe  dlsoloeure  to  tbe  American  peoiAe 
of  theee  dlsstdeat  groups  to  healthy  for  tbe 
country,  and  neooaeary. 

Senator  MoC&bxak.  Tou  aay  dissident 
groupe.  Tou  certainly  have  reference  to  thoee 
tbat  advooato  videnoe  and  overthrow  of  the 
Oovemment  ot  the  United  Statee  and  any- 
thing like  that,  not  because  anybody  dissents 
from  the  pedicles  of  OovemmentT 

Mr.  Mabak.  No.  sir.  X  meant  only  thoee  who 
wish  to  overtlurow  the  Oovemment  by  force 
and  violence. 

Senator  MCClbllak.  How  far  are  you  along 

Mr.  Mabak.  lliey  told  us  that  they  had 
other  wltneeeee  and  they  would  release  them 
in  ^e  next  month. 

Senator  McOlbllan.  They  have  a  prob- 
lem too  about  when  they  release  the  wltnees, 
that  witness  to  throitgh.  So  far  as  any  under- 
cover work  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Mahak.  That  Is  correct.  We  have  one 
witness  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
miintot  Party  for  35  years  and  they  have  re- 
leaaed  blm.  Another  was  a  member  for  17 
years.  We  liave  young  boys,  we  had  one  young 
boy  in  New  York  a  month  ago  who  volun- 
tered  to  testify  before  the  Board  who  had 
never  been   an   undercover   agent   for  tbe 
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FBL  niat  abodced  ttiem  tramendondy  wben 
they  found  out  be  wished  to  testify. 
Senator  MoOlbllak.  Did  he  testtfyf 
Mr.  Marak.    Tes.  be  did. 
Senator  MCOtK.LAK.  Are  theee  bearlngi  aU 
secret. 
Mr.  Mabak.  No.  they  are  all  publio. 
Senator  M0Olk.lak.  AU  public  taearlncit 
Mr.  Mabak.  AU  publio.  The  last  one  we  bad 
in  New  Tork  wben  thto  young  boy  vdun- 
teered  to  testify,  be  also  teetifled  befbre  a 
Oongreadonal  Committee,  tbey  created  audi 
a  riot  dtuation  ttireatenlng  tbe  boy  tbat 
it  waa  necessary  to  even  oaU  the  polioe  to 
qudl  tbe  disturbance. 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  IX>  you  have  tbe  power 
to  put  tbem  under  proteetionf 

Mr.  Mabak.  AU  we  have  to  the  power,  wtien 
they  do  oause  a  not  dtuation,  to  aak  the 
District  Attorney,  the  district  in  the  area 
we  are  in,  tot  an  indictment  against  tSiem 
for  that  purpose. 

Senator  MCClbllak.  What  about  protao- 
tlve  oustodyf  I  am  talking  about  tlie  per- 
son threatened. 

Mt.  Mabak.  Hie  TBI  protects  tbem  wlien 
they  are  underoover  agenta. 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  Are  tbere  any 
questions? 

Chairman  Bllbhub.  Bow  many  wltaeases 
did  you  bear  thto  year? 

Mr.  Mabak.  We  have  heard  three  so  far 
in  rdatlon  to  theae  two  cases. 
Senator  MoOlbllak.  Only  three? 
Chairman  Bllbhub.  That  to  aU  you  have 
done? 
Mr.  Mabak.  Two  who  were  inf  ormanta. 
Chairman  XmafSBB.  Wbat  do  you  do  the 
rest  of  the  time? 
Mr.  Mabak.  Tbe  raat  of  tbe  time 
Chalimaa  Xllbkobbl.  Sit  around? 
Mr.  Mabak.  Na  Aa  tbe  Senator  knows,  Z 
have  q>ent  some  time,  as  muob  as  posdbia, 
in  tbe  Houee  and  Sanato  trying  to  oorraot 
the  lawa  ao  tbey  wlU  work  more  eOdeatly  and 
effectivdy.  X  give  advice  wben  tbey  ask  for 

it  m  an  attend  to  get  thto  law  throui^k 

Chairman  BUiBho^  That  to  not  your  Job. 

You  are  doing  Umt  to  kUi  tlma.  Tou  have 

heard  only  three  wltneeeea  in  twdve  months? 

Mr.  Mahak.  We  do  not  liave  employment 

for  our  time,  that  to  correct.  Senator. 

Chairman  Bllbhdbb.  What  to  tbe  slas  of 
your  Board? 

Mr.  Mahak.  There  are  five  Presidential  ap- 
polnteee  and  ten  enyioyssa. 
Chainnan  Kxbkobb.  Ten  employeee. 
Mr.  Mabak.  That  to  oorreet. 
Cbalnnaa  BLLBmna.  Theee  Board  mamtMrs 
get  bow  much  a  year? 
Mr.  Mabak.  By  Uw.  838.000. 
Chairman  Bllbmob.  838,000? 
Mr.  Mabak.  Tbat  to  right. 
Chairman  Klbkosb.  Oouldnt  maybe  two 
do  that  inrtimil  of  five? 
Mr.  Mabak.  AU  five  do  it.  Senator. 
Chairman  BLLBKBaB.  X  know,  but  IX  you 
are  not  occiq>led  it  to  Just  a  waste  ot  tuaomf 
and  time. 
Mr.  Mabak.  Tbey  aU  want  to  be  occupied. 
Chairman  BLLBKaaa.  What  to  that? 
Mr.  Mabak.  They  aU  wish  to  be  oooupled. 
Chairman  Bubhbml  X  know  they  wtoh  to. 
Mr.  Ohaliman.  I  dont  aee  wiiy  we  abouM 
continue  thto  Board,  frankly.  X  am  beglnalng 
to  think  tbat  Senator  FRnoalre  was  right. 
Senator  MrCWTi.AK.  I  have  dways  sup- 
ported it  but  tbe  Administration  aad  tbe 
Justice  Department  has  got  to  Iw  the  ag- 
gresaor  and  the  moving  power  behind  it.  Xf 
it  doeant  file  the  oases,  make  the  obargea, 
the  Board  can  do  nothing.  Since  we  dwaya 
have  tlito  controversy  X  am  trying  to  get  at 
tbe  bottom  of  it. 

Senator  Smxtb.  Do  X  understand  then 
that  7o\ir  Board  to  only  a  hearing  com- 
mittee under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Justlee 
Department? 

Mr.  Mabak.  Not  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Justice  Department,  we  are  a  quad-Judl- 


now 


etol  body.  When  tbe  Distnet  Attorney  brings 
tlie  eaae  and  be  proeeeutes  the  ease  we  are 
the  bearing  body  for  the  caee,  tbat  to  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Smiib.  Tbe  five  membership  of  tbe 
Board  to  aet  up  by  Uw? 
Mr.  Mabak.  That  to  correct. 
Senator  Ssotb.  So  if  there  to  to  be  a  change 
there  lias  to  be  a  change  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Mabak.  TTiat  to  correct. 
Senator  Smni.  What  doee  the  818.000  cut 
do  to  you? 

BCr.  Mabak.  ft  was  in  travd.  So  it  made  no 
differenoe. 
Smator  Smxa.  Xn  travd. 
Mr.  Mabak.  Hut  to  correct. 
Senator  Skitb.  Do  you  do  a  lot  of  trmvd? 
Mr.  Mabak.  No,  not  with  the  case  load 
that  we  have.  If  we  had  the  proper  case 
load  we  would  travd  more,  and  we  should. 
If  the  Attorney  Qenerd  gave  us  the  oases 
the  chairman  has  always  told  me  I  was  wd- 
come  to  oome  back  here.  I  have  not  had 
to  come  back  here.  I  widi  I  could  have  oo?m' 
back. 

Senator  Sioth.  Is   It  any  different 
than  it  has  been  through  the  yean? 

Mr.  Mabak.  I  think  it  to  better  because 
the  Attorney  Oenerd  gave  us  two  front  cases. 
That  to  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  front 
case   since 

Senator  McClbllak.  What  kind  of  eaae? 

Mr.  Mahan.  Oommimlst  fTcmt  case.  Ihat 
to  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  fitmt  eaae 
dnoe  back  before  Robert  Kennedy  was  At- 
torney Oenerd.  Before  we  had  Indlvldud 
cases.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeato  ruled 
that  it  was  against  tbe  First  Amendment 
as  it  to  now  written.  We  have  to  amend  the 
law  to  give  us  the  authority  to  try  Indtvldn- 
d  oasee  again.  I  hope  Ocmgrees  does. 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  Whom  do  you  work 
wltb  down  in  the  Departiaent  of  Justloat 

Mr.  Mahak.  Bob  m«*h«««  is  the  Assistant 
Attorney  Oenerd  m  charge  of  Security. 

Sraator  MoOlbllak.  If  we  dont  bear  blm 
today  we  wOl  bear  him  Uter. 

Chairman  KLLBKDia.  Over  how  many  days 
have  you  heard  the  three  witnesses? 

Mr.  Mabak.  We  have  sat  ten  days  in  hear- 
ing. 

Senator  Siotb.  Is  tbat  1971  or  tbe  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Mabak.  Thto  to  the  last  13  montba. 

Chairman  Bllbkob.  What  would  you  do  if 
you  had  oases?  What  could  you  do  about  it? 
Soma  kind  of  grand  Juxyf 

Mr.  Mabak.  No,  we  are  not  a  grand  Jury. 
Our  purpoae  to  to  diacloae  to  and  inform 
ttve  Am«lcan  people  from  wltnssses  what 
theee  oonaplraoiee  are  aU  about,  what  theee 
groupa— ^ 

Cbaliman  BXLBKma.  Tours  to  simply  to 
ezpoee?  \ 

Mr.  Mabak.  BqMee  and  dlsdosa. 

Ohatrman  Bllbhobb.  How  do  you  dtodoaa? 

Mr.  Mabak.  Dtodosure  through  open  tolato 
aadreoorda. 

Obalrman  Slleksbl  Do  you  try  thamf 

Mr.  Mabak.  We  dt  and  issue  the  orders, 
yea.  dr. 

Chairman  BLLBKoaa.  Could  you  punish 
them? 

Mr.  Mabak.  No.  Nobody  goes  to  JaU  under 
thtoUw. 

Chainnan 
to  ezpoee? 

Mr.  Mabak.  Tbat  to  correct. 

Ohalrmaa  Hi  11111^  Insofar  aa  ptmlab- 
meat  to  oonoemed.  that  to  left  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  Mabak.  Senator,  the  courts  dont  pun- 
lab  in  thto  Add  unices  they  commit  a  crlml- 
nd  act.  Of  tbe  38  ftont  oases  we  have  heard 
in  the  history  ot  the  Board,  tbsra  are  only 
thrse  who  are  stm  in  aslstoaee.  80  the 
eqKHure  baa  dona  away  with  tba  troata  tbat 
we  beard  tbe  eaae  on.  So  la  say  opiaioa  Z 
tblak  tbe  Board  baa  beaa  snacsasfuL 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  Did  the  Dnboto  ftaap 


AU  you  do  then  really 


dtohand  beeauaa  of  a^eated  e^Kiaure  or 
i4}preheaslon? 

Mr.  Mabak.  The  Duboto  Club  dtoedved  la 
my  opiaioa 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  Wben  you  get  after 
them  they  disbanded? 

Mr.  Mabak.  Tbat  to  correct. 

Senator  McClbllak.  But  tbey  went  mto 
another? 

Mr.  Mahak.  That  to  correct. 

Senator  MoOlbllak.  Which  you  are  now 
investigating? 

Mr.  Mabak.  That  to  oomct. 

Senator  MrCrgijjiw.  Ton  ean  only  proceed 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  moves? 

Mr.  Mabak.  n>at  to  comaot.  It  to  a  deter- 
rence to  these  groups  to  start  beoauss  onsa 
he  files  on  tbem  tbey  nsuaUy  go  out  ot 
eztotenoe. 

Senator  MoCLBLUut.  Thank  you  very  muob. 

Mr.  Mabak.  Thaak  you,  Mr.  Chalrmaa. 

DBPABTltBKT  OT  TOmtm,  aTATBKBHT  OT  SOn* 
KBT  C.  MABWAK.  ASSIBTAKT  ATTOSKBT  CBK- 
IBAL,  IKTBBKAL  SBCUSll  r  OtVISIOIf,  AOOOSt- 
PAMIBU  BT:  BOBBar  L.  KKUCH,  CHIBr  AmL- 
LATB  AKD  CIVn.  LrnOATIOK,  JAMBS  W.  BIOLAB, 

araciAL  AasmrAKT  to  thb  attobkbt  "»"—»%_ 

DmBKAL  ascjuarrr  wvianiM 

Senator  MCClbllak.  Mr.  «*«»«««««  whom  do 
you  have  aooompanylng  you? 

Mr.  Mabdiak.  Bobert  Keudi  and  Mr  Zlg- 
lar  0*  our  staff. 

Senator  McXTlbllak.  The  queetlon  has  oome 
up  here  thto  morning  that  gave  t^t^  com- 
mittee some  concern.  We  have  had  the  Sab- 
vetdve  Aetlvitieo  Oontrd  Board  befbra  us. 
llMy  have  five  members  of  the  Board  down 
thfls*  drawing  898.000  a  year.  Tbat  to  about 
8178  to  8180  thtwiaand,  aeaity  8900.000. 

I  undantand  tbat  tbey  have  had  only  two 
cases  referred  to  them  1^  tbe  Jostloe  D^MUt- 
mant  dace  tbe  Board  waa  eomewbat  ren- 
taUaed.  since  thia  AdmlnlBtratlon  eame  in. 
X  would  say.  baoauaa  tba  other  AdmialBtra- 
tlcn  had  oeaaad  to  give  the  Board  aay  bod- 
naas.  to  aubtatt  aay  casea  to  it. 

NCw.  aa  we  uaderstaad  it.  the  Board  can- 
not Inltlato  casss.  It  to  a  bearing  body.  It 
conducts  bearings  on  caaaa  tbat  the  Josttoa 
Department  refers  to  tt.  It  oan  only  iMutaad 
with  those  hearings  as  tba  Justlee  Depart- 
ment makes  available  to  it  tbe  wlttMssea  ^*mt 
it  wants  to  preeent  to  snbataatlaSe  the 
diaigaa  at  subvsrslan.  aad  w  forth. 

Now,  tbat  Beard  to  imdar  attarik.  baa  bean, 
aad  wlU  be  agata.  act  only  on  tlw  Senate 
floor,  but  la  thto  oommittae  beftna  it  gate  on 
tbe  Seaate  floor. 

Wbat  baa  given  na  eome  ooneern,  who  ham 
been  d^portlag  thto  Board,  aad  who  bdteva 
there  to  a  need  for  It.  to  tba  lack  of  latanat, 
or  tbe  lack  of  something  <m  the  part  ot  tba 
Justica  Department,  poadbiy  a  lack  of  bod- 
neas  to  refer  to  it.  For  bobm  naaon,  thto 
Board  to  not  working.  Now.  their  time  to  not 
belag  oonaiimed,  ite  uaefulnsaa  to  aot  bet^ 
emiAoyed,  If  it  to  uaefuL 

It  cornea  rl|^t  back  to  the  Justtes  Dspart- 
ment.  We  would  like  to  have  yon  eonunent 
on  theee  things,  and  tdl  us  what  tba  real 
dtuation  Is.  and  wbat  the  prospeote  ara  la 
tbe  future. 

Thto  to  not  cntlotom.  Thl»  to  trying  to  mast 
our  reqxmdbUlttea.  We  do  aot  waat  to  keep 
tba  Board  and  have  people  dt  than  aad  do 
nothing,  Xf  the  """nmladmi  to  not  naodad,  wa 
want  to  stop  it  now. 

Mr.  Mawpiak.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  first  would 
like  to  M>ologlae  for  lack  of  pteparednaas. 

Senator  McCubxak.  Z  appredato  that.  Wa 
are  trying  to  movs  along  wltb  thto.  We  win 
permit  you  to  submit  aay  supplamental  stata- 
mant  after  you  have  bad  ttaaa  to  wdgh  tt. 

Z  support  tbs  Board,  in  fact,  X  tblnk  tbeca 
to  a  need  for  it.  but  n  to  not  working.  ft» 
soma  reaeoa.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Jwtlea 
Department,  or  when  to  the  fault?  Why  to  tt 
not  functioning  as  tt  abooldf 

Mr.  Maboxak.  Let  me  say  at  the  outaat  tbat 
one  of  tba  graatwt  dstSRsnto  to 
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mltttncflam  to  tte  SAC»  ba*  bMD  ths^toel- 
■toa  In  tlM  Boorda  Tanas  tb*  8AGB  om6. 
wUob  iMfrty  inhibttod  hwiilfni  bcf on  tt»t 
BoATd  »"■«*»«■  M  tbay  rriata  to  Um  rttrtgna- 
ttea  of  IndMduaU  who  fsU  within  the  pre- 
■cribad  elaatflcatlons. 

Sine*  the  deeWon  in  BoactU.  tb*  Mttrl- 
ttca  ot  tb*  SACB  M  veU  M  the  Xnt«nsl  Baou- 
nty  Act  of  19S0  and  KxacuUTe  Ordar  10460. 
taaued  by  tb*  Preddant  of  tba  United  Stataa, 
b*T*  b**n  undar  intenalT*  study,  and  I  can 
Inf  ocm  tba  cnrnmltt**  today  that  tb*  Pieai- 
dant  has  stgnad  an  amandmsnt  to  BzaoztiTa 
Ordar  lOiSO,  in  aoootdsnoa  with  his  oonstt- 
tutlonal  statutory  powan. 

This  smwMlinant  to  104M  amands  Sec- 
tions 8  and  13  ot  tb*  KxeeatlT*  Ordar  10450 
to  permit  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  petltkn 
tb*  SubretslTe  AotlTitlaa  Oontnd  Board  to 
ooadnet  approprlat*  haarlngs  to  d*tannlne 
Intar  alU  wlMtbar  an  anganlaatlon  1>  one 
whleb  seeks  to  orertbrow  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  sub- 
dltlslon  thereof,  by  unlawful  meana  cv  un- 
lawfully adToeatas  the  commission  of  acta  of 
force  or  Tlolanoe  to  deny  othass  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  TTnited 
States. 

Senator  McCisujuf.  To  do  wbatf  To  pre- 
vent otben  from  Tlolatlng  the  rights  of 
othWB?  Ws  sr*  getting  into  dTtt  rights  now. 

ICr.  lIsamAx.  To  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  XJA.  or 
of  any  Stat*. 

Senator  McCrjT.MW.  Does  that  not  get  into 
puz^y  a  cItU  rights  Issue? 

Mr.  Mssmtw.  No.  It  will  permit,  for  In- 
stanoe.  the  SubTarstve  Activltlaa  Control 
Board  to  InTesUgat*.  upon  petition  of  the 
Attorney  Oenetal^- 

Senator  UoOlklum.  It  Is  not  an  InTSstlgat- 
Ing  ageney.  I  thought  it  was  a  bearing  board. 

Mr.  Mosnuw.  I  am  aorry. 

To  permit  heartngi  of  tba  Subversive  Ae- 
tivttiaa  Control  Board  Into  activities  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  In- 
stanee  In  oonnectUm  with  terrorist  aotlvltlea, 
whlcii  are  on  tbe  increase  In  the  UjB.  today. 

Btn«t"T  MoGlsllaw.  Uke  bomb  ttarowingf 

Mr.  MsaauM.  Tee,  sir. 

^"Tf"  MoOuLUjr.  Threats? 

Mr.  MsasuM.  Tas,  sir. 

TbB  aoModment  will  sscrs  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose. It  win  permit  the  SAOB  to  hear  theto 
cases  on  petition  at  the  Attorney  General, 
and  it  wm  remove  the  fact-finding  function 
at  the  Attomay  Oenaral,  whiob  he  now  baa, 
in  designating  subversives  uiMler  104M,  and 
wm  thus  separata  the  proeeoutive  and  judi- 
cial fnnctlona  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
nam  has  and  place  the  Judicial  function  in 
tiMSAOB. 

This  win  largely  pertain— I  should  not  say 
"largMy."  Irat  wm  pertain  to  tb*  eslstlng  un- 
uasd  aatbority  c€  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  un- 
der 104M  with  respect  to  personnel  securtty 
in  the  UJB.  Oovemment. 

Senator  McClkixam.  What  doee  all  of  this 
mean?    When    was    this    Executive    Order 


Mr.  MsnssM.  The  Bzecutive  Older 
signed  by  tbe  President  within  the  past  two 
days.  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  hour  when  it 
was  signed. 

Senator  McCloxam.  It  has  been  signed  tn 
the  last  day  or  two,  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Misnww.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  MoClsllax.  In  your  interpretation 
of  it.  or  your  evaluation  of  that,  maybe  your 
asssaamant  at  it  would  be  better  terminology, 
does  that  mean  that  there  wffl  be  more  work 
for  this  Board  to  do? 

Mr.  Mabuaw.  Tea.  sir,  thcca  wm  be  a  great 
>  work  for  the  Board. 

loOimbAv.  WeU.  it  baa  not  had 
very  muoh  to  do,  and  it  wm  need  a  great  deal 
more  in  rdation  to  what  it  haa  now  to  jvm- 
tUytt. 

Mr.  Maboum.  It  wm  undertake  tbe  fune- 


tion  Impoeed  by  104M  on  tbe  Attorney  Oan- 
eral,  a  function  wbldi  baa  been  unused  I 
believe  ainoe  1066  in  making  daftarmlnations 
at  the  character  described  for  jMraonnel  ee- 
cimty  reasons  within  the  Oovemment. 

Senator  McClkllan.  Tou  mean  you  can 
preeent  evidence  to  this  Board  to  make  a  de- 
termination about  whether  a  man  in  Oov- 
emment, in  a  position  in  Oovemment,  is — 

Mr.  Masdiam. — violating  the  proacribed 
elements  now  contained  In  Kxeoutiv*  Order 
10460. 

Senator  McClsllak.  Tou  cannot  do  that 
now? 

Mr.  MAsmAw.  Mo,  sir.  Under  Kzecutiv*  Or- 
der 10450,  that  entire  function  is  repoeed 
m  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Senator  McCi,K.LAif .  Do  you  have  oasee  of 
that  kind  now  to  eubmit? 

Mr.  Maisum.  At  this  point  I  would  not  like 
to  give  you  a  fixed  nimiber.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared. Senator. 

Senator  McClsllam  I  am  not  aaklng  for 
figurea.  Do  you  have  oasee  of  that  kind  to 
submit? 

Mr.  Mabdiam.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  McClbxax.  Did  you  so  advise  the 
Preeldent  and  counad  with  him  in  getting 
that  amendment  to  the  Executive  Order  eo 
that  this  Board  might  have  Jurisdiction  of 
theeecasee? 

iSr.  Masoiam.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCi.zixan  Is  that  me  of  tbe 
reasons  why  the  Preeldent  amended  the 
Order? 

Mr.  Masoiak.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  McCi.xixan.  Can  we  have  a  copy  ot 
that  for  the  record,  that  Executive  Order? 

Mr.  Mabdian.  Tee.  Within  a  matter  of  34 
hours  the  President  will  transmit  to  ti>e 
^leaker  of  the  House  at  Repreeentatlves  in 
addition  a  proposed  amendment  to  tbe  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  which  will  in 
effect  dovetaU  10460  with  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  so  that  they  can  be  ocmstrued 
together  and  will  represent 

Senator  MoClbixan.  Does  the  President 
have  the  power  to  issue  this  regulation?  Is 
there  any  question  about  that? 

Mr.  Masdiaw.  Not  as  to  the  Executive  Order, 
no,  sir. 

Senator  McClbixan.  He  does  not  have  the 
power  to  lasue  the  Executive  Order? 

Mr  Maboian.  He  does  b&ve  that  power.  I 
think  that  power  is  unquestKKied  with  re- 
spect to  the  Executive  Order. 

Senator  McClbixak.  And  the  Board  can 
operate  under  that  Order,  peiform  the  func- 
tions that  this  Order  provldee? 

Mr.  Mabdian.  Yes,  sir. 

Soiator  McClbixam.  Without  legislation? 

Mr.  MABinAM.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  McClbllak.  Does  the  legislation 
creating  the  Board  do  that,  give  the  Preel- 
dent that  power? 

Mr.  BCaboian.  There  was  testimony,  I  be- 
lieve, before  tills  committee  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  adrtltliwal  duties  or  functions 
which  might  be  repoeed  in  the  SACB  in  con- 
nection with  Its  appropriation  hearing  Isst 
year.  It  was  in  light  of  this  testimony,  I 
bcUeve,  ttiat  tlie  appropriation  was  passed. 

Chairman  XiXBimEB.  The  question  Is:  can 
the  President  by  Executive  Order  broaden 
the  work  of  a  Board  created  by  Congreee? 

Senator  McClbixak.  TTnleee  the  statute,  it- 
self, authorlaee  it. 

Chairman  BixBinuaL  That  Is  wttat  you  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Maboian.  The  President  Is  transmitting 
legislation  to  the  Congreee.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing, sir.  that  where  the  appropriate 
committee  having  JurlsdlcUon  Is  advised  of 
the  function,  additional  functions,  vAUoh  the 
Commission  is  granted,  and  tlie  Congress  acts 
upon  that  appropriation  with  that  knowl- 
edge, tliat  that,  as  In  this  case,  the  SACB 
would  have  the  authority  to  engage  In  that 
type  of  bearing  activity. 

Chairman  BixBitDBa.  Would  it  take  oon- 
gresslonal  action  of  any  kind? 


Mr.  Maboiax.  We  wm  transmit.  I  believe  to- 
morrow, additional  amendmenta  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  i960. 

Chairman  Bubmbbb.  So  that  the  Executive 
Order  cannot  become  effective  until  Con- 
graaa  acta? 

Mr.  Mabduam.  I  think  that  If  the  Oongraaa 
acta  on  the  appropriation  which  la  now 
patiHiiig  for  the  SACB.  with  tbe  knowledge 
that  additional  functions  are  to  be  given  to 
the  SACB,  that,  baaed  upon  custom,  usage, 
and  I  think  axIsUng  law,  tti*  SACB  may  upoo 
pstition  of  tb*  Attorney  General  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Attorney  Genaal  for 
addiaona  to  the  list. 

fM»«*t«r  McCuDXAir.  I  cannot  follow  you. 
Her*  tibia  Oommlsston  exists  by  reasctx  of  a 
statute.  The  statute  defines  its  functioos, 
what  it  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do. 

Now.  as  I  undsrstand  the  President's 
amendment.  It  would  undertake  to  broaden 
that  power  beyond  what  the  statute  now 
prasozlbes. 

Mr.  Mabsiam.  No. 

Senator  MOOiaxam.  It  doea  not?  Ihe 
statute  may  vest  tbe  President  with  certain 
powers,  I  do  not  know,  we  will  have  to  check 
that,  but  unleea  it  does,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Prestdent  by  Executive  Ordw  can  give  to  a 
Board  Meated  for  on*  purpoe*  by  the  Con- 
gress, with  Ite  powers  and  Ilmltotions  pre- 
scribed, ^ve  to  it  a  function  which  tb* 
Ocmgrees  did  not  authorize. 

Mr.  MABsiAir.  It  does  not  propose  to  give  it 
any  additiocal  powers,  sir.  It  propoaas  that 
tba  Attorney  General  petition  the  SACB  to 
conduct  bearings  in  connection  with  the 
obligations  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under 
Executtve  Order  10460,  and  make  reoom- 
mendations. 

Senator  McClbixah.  Does  this  Board  now 
have  the  power,  under  the  stetute,  to  otmduet 
the  kind  ot  tnveatlgatioii  that  this  Ordsr 
would  authorise? 

Mr.  Mabdxax.  I  believe  it  has  the  power  to 
conduct  IdentlcaUy  this  type  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Senator  MoClbxax.  If  It  does,  it  la  aO 
right,  but  I  suggest,  then,  with  theee  ques- 
tions that  we  are  raising  here,  that  tbe  De- 
partment prepare  and  submit  us  a  memo- 
randum on  It  for  tbe  record.  I  think  we  had 
better  do  that.  now. 

Again,  as  one  who  beeves  here  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  o\igbt  to  have  attention,  I  would 
regret  to  see  tbe  Board  abolished,  unless 
It  Lb  not  going  to  function,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  use  It,  and  the  money  is  Just  being 
thrown  away.  I  am  apprehensive  over  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  organlaattons, 
many  groups,  and  so  forth,  too  many,  who 
are  more  or  less  subversive,  and  would  be 
subversive.  I  just  hate  to  see  It  aboUahed. 

But  if  we  are  not  going  to  use  It,  and 
If  there  1b  not  the  backlog  of  need  for  it 
that  I  think  exlste,  the  quicker  we  aboUah 
it.  the  better  it  wm  be. 

Mr.  Maboiax.  That,  of  course.  Is  a  de- 
termiaatton  for  the  Oongrees. 

Senator  McClxixax.  Yes,  b\it  we  need  facts 
upon  irtilch  to  act  Judiciously  or  wisely  In 
the  interest  of  our  country.  That  is  what  ws 
are  looking  for. 

Chairman  Eixbxobb.  We  ought  to  tiave 
from  you  whether  or  not  the  President  with 
an  Executive  Order  can  expand  the  dutiea  ot 
thia  oommiaslon  irtilch  was  created  by  a  leg- 
islative Act.  In  my  opinion.  If  you  go  be- 
yond the  Act  creating  that  oommlsslon,  yon 
will  be  In  trouMe. 

Mr.  Mabbtaw.  We  wm  prepare  a  legal  memo- 
randum for  the  oommMtee,  and  we  wm  do  it 
ae  promptly  aa  possible. 

Chairman  Bllexsbb.  Can  you  do  it  tbla 
week? 

Mr.  Mabptaw.  I  am  sure  we  can  do  It  this 
weslL 

I  would  Uke  to  make  clear:  nothing  In  tbe 
Executive  Order  purports  to  expcmd  the  au- 
thority of  the  SACB. 

Senator  McCullax.  It  may  bav*  the  au- 
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thority  under  the  statute.  I  have  not  sk- 
smlned  It.  I  want  to  dear  that  iq). 

One  other  thing.  I  want  you  to  show,  if 
you  can.  now.  the  need  for  the  oonttnuaitton 
of  this  Board. 

Mr.  Maboiax.  We  wm  try  to  cover  that. 

Senator  McClbixan.  Well,  show  It.  Do  you 
propose  to  let  it  sit  there  a  year  or  two  and 
do  nothing? 

Mr.  Maboiax.  No.  sir. 

Chairman  Eixbxsbx.  Evidently  we  have. 
They  have  bad  three  wltnessee  and  10  days 
work.  These  Board  members  are  being  paid 
$36,000  a  year  to  warm  seau  only. 

Senator  McClbixax.  We  had  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  right  here  this  momlng. 

I  have  supported  it  because  I  felt  there 
is  a  need  for  It.  There  dther  Is  no  need,  or 
U  we  are  not  going  to  use  it,  Uke  the  last 
Administration  did  not  u*e  it,  let  us  find 
out,  because  it  has  to  be  settled  and  i«- 
BOlved  on  tbe  bssia  of  reaUty  on  tbe  basis 
of  facts.  I  am  not  prejudiced  either  way. 

Vary  weU.  Thank  you,  sir. 


OLDEST  VISTA  VOLUNTEER  WORK- 
ING IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  came  to  my  attention  that  the 
oldest  VISTA  volunteer,  90-year-ald  Ed- 
gar Slater,  is  serving  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Slater  is  assigned  to  the  Volim- 
tary  Action  Center,  an  agency  funded 
by  OEO  and  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council.  VAC  in  turn  has  assigned  him 
to  the  Older  Adults  Special  Issues  So- 
ciety where  he  is  supervising  the  re- 
modeling of  an  (dd  hotel  into  apartments 
for  the  elderly.  Prior  to  his  assignment 
In  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Slater  served  for  2  yean 
as  a  VISTA  volunteer  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation in  M(xitana. 

There  are  thousands  of  aider  pec^le 
like  Mr.  Slater  who  are  not  content  to 
retire  to  a  rocking  chair  and  are  anxious 
to  use  the  skills  and  experience  developed 
during  their  younger  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  ACTION 
agency  will  give  high  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  service  oppor- 
tunities for  older  Americans. 

Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso 
an  article  about  Edgar  Slater.  "Soccess 
Story:  Tomaftrow  Is  Another  Day."  from 
the  June  1971,  issue  of  the  OEO  piibUca- 
tion  "Opportunity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  f(dlows: 

TOMOBBOW  Is  AXOTKBB  DAT 

Edgar  Slater,  at  age  37.  was  too  (rid  to  serve 
in  World  War  I.  Now  at  90  years  of  age.  he  la 
too  young  to  retire.  He  is  currently  serving 
his  third  year  as  the  country^  oldest  VISTA 
Volunteer. 

"Pve  led  a  falriy  active  life,"  said  Slater, 
who  was  a  actf-taught  mechanic  before  the 
turn  of  tbe  century.  Since  then  be  has  either 
taught  or  worked  as  an  industrial  engineer 
<m  everything  frcm  tractors  to  airplanes, 
mosUy  in  the  Midwest.  "That's  only  half  of 
it,"  he  said.  "Tomorrow  Is  another  day." 

Today  Slater  is  assigned  to  the  Voluntary 
Action  Center,  VAC,  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
Is  funded  by  OEO  and  tbe  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council,  a  private,  non-profit  sgency. 
VAC,  which  was  founded  In  early  1989  by 
es-ViSTA  Richard  OarbeU,  develope  citizen 
votunteerlsm  for  anti-poverty  programs, 
Clarities,  hoepltals  and  the  Better  Business 
Bureau.  T%e  center  aaslgns  about  3.000  vol- 
unteers  a  year  to  work  at  least  a  few  hours 
a  week  for  380  prognam. 


Slater  is  delegated  by  VAC  to  the  Older 
Adulte  Special  Issues  Society,  OASIS,  a  pri- 
vate, non-profit  corporation  of  senior  dti- 
Bens'  clubs  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area.  He  Is  supervising  the  remodriing  of  ten 
floors  in  an  old  botti  to  be  used  for  spart- 
ment  unite  leased  at  cost  through  OASIS  to 
aidetiy  people,  utilidng  his  engineering 
knowledge.  Slater  is  drawing  new  blueprlnto 
for  the  floors  and  studying  the  rtectrloal,  air 
conditioning,  plumMng  and  wato:  systems 
for  futtire  renovation.  Bioept  for  l>elng  Imd 
of  hearing,  he  is  fit  and  fanettocdng  ezoel- 
lently  on  this  monumental  task. 

Slater,  whose  hearing  started  to  go  when 
he  was  working  on  large  txHnber  engines 
during  World  War  n,  has  never  had  any 
serious  physical  disabilities,  other  than  a 
few  temporary  ones  due  to  accidents.  "I've 
never  known  sickness,  except  for  my  stom- 
ach," he  said.  "It  bothers  me  three  times 
every  day  and  tbe  only  cure  Is  beef  and 
potetoee." 

Bom  on  October  15,  1880,  on  a  farm  near 
Hlawatiia,  Kansas.  Slater  was  "just  a  farm 
boy  with  a  wonderful  grandfather  who  was 
one  of  the  old  time  mmwrlghte.  Now  he 
would  be  called  a  structural  engineer.  He 
could  build  anything  and  be  started  teach- 
ing me  bis  trade  when  I  reached  bis  knee. 
I  grew  up  experimenting  with  bis  tools. 
That's  wbwe  I  got  my  lead,"  he  said. 

His  grandfatber  drmed  the  importance  of 
education  Into  him.  "Oet  as  much  schooling 
as  you  can  get.  You  can  carry  it  around 
without  wearing  your  shoe  soles  out,"  he 
told  young  Slater,  who  had  a  rough  time  in 
thoee  days  carrying  out  this  advice.  "There 
was  no  such  animal  then  as  high  school." 
said  Slater,  who  studied  mechanical  engi- 
neering by  maU  order  while  repairing  farm 
machinery  in  a  smaU  shop  for  six  years  to 
save  money  for  college. 

'Trom  then  on  I  fought  my  way  up."  said 
Slater,  who  finaUy  got  to  the  Armour  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  the  age  of  34  in  1904. 
While  studying  engineering  there,  he  was  in- 
spired to  go  Into  teaching  by  two  Instruc- 
tors. "One  was  tbe  head  of  the  engineering 
department,  an  old  grouch  who  rod*  me 
tuunerdfully,"  he  said.  "He  dldnt  bother 
studente  who  weren't  working  bard  and  one 
day  I  asked  blm  why.  'Sui^;x>6e  I'd  ever  spend 
my  breath  on  them?  You  can't  teach  a  fellow 
who  isn't  interested,'  he  answered.  That's  a 
great  point  for  a  teacher." 

After  a  couple  of  years  at  Armour,  Slater 
had  to  quit  college  because  of  m  health  in 
his  family  and  go  back  to  work  in  tbs  repair 
shop.  WhUe  home,  he  took  time  out  to  marry 
Boea  E.  Mosser,  a  maid  who  worked  for  a 
otistomer  of  his.  Slater,  who  fathered  three 
sons,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  stm  living, 
finaUy  embarked  on  a  long  career  in  indus- 
trial education  around  1006.  He  teugbt  in- 
dustrial arte  at  Lakewood  High  School  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  for  three  years  b^ore  he  was 
appointed  supervlBor  of  industrial  eduoatlon 
for  the  city's  general  public  school  system. 

When  World  War  I  began  In  1917,  he  reg- 
istered for  the  draft,  but  was  told  be  was 
too  old  to  serve.  Nevertheless,  he  registered 
again  the  following  year  and  was  sent  to  an 
Army  training  school  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  as  a  visiting  instructor.  He  spent 
about  a  year  teaching  "tods,  math,  whatever 
was  needed."  and  then  the  week  of  Armlstioe 
Day  he  was  transferred  to  Iowa  Stete  Od- 
lege  to  retrain  wounded  sddlers.  He  alao 
taught  at  Texas  A  ft  M,  South  Dakota  Uni- 
versity and  Kanaas  Odiege  in  the  training 
program,  which  ended  in  19M. 

He  then  taught  drafting  and  mechanical 
engineering  for  five  jrears  at  Iowa  State  Od- 
leg*,  where  be  flnaUy  received  his  AB  de- 
gree in  industrial  education.  In  1939.  he  left 
the  coUege  to  become  supervisor  of  appten- 
ticeahip  training  In  engineering  in  seven 
fBctorles  in  Dubuque.  Iowa,  "t  worked  with 
drop-oute  and  mlsflta,"  h*  raeaOed.  "Tt  gav« 


me  an  opportunity  to  stuuw  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  much  needed  phase  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  It  was  very  successful  untU 
the  depieaaion  knocked  out  everything  but 
the  bare  eaaentlala  in  tbe  factorlea." 

In  the  q>rlng  of  1932.  tbe  apprenttceStiip 
training  program  was  dr(^^>ed  and  Stater  was 
out  of  a  Job."  POr  the  next  three  years,  be 
went  from  farm  to  farm,  town  to  town,  wher- 
ever he  could  find  an  odd  Job  and  earn  an 
honest  nickel.  Portunately,  he  owned  a  six- 
room  duplex  house  which  he  and  his  son 
had  built  In  Dubuque.  Iowa,  so  at  least  he 
and  his  family  had  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

He  fliuOly  got  a  job  In  1986  with  the  Oliver 
Tractor  Company  in  Charles  City.  Iowa.  At 
first  he  did  everything  from  asaembly  line 
wortc  to  Instructing  new  engineers  at  the 
plant,  which  buUt  tractors  from  start  to 
finish.  He  ended  up  as  aaaistant  to  the  elOef 
dealgner  and  between  them,  they  deatgned 
the  first  fully  electrically  equipped  tiactor 
ever  produced. 

Stater  retired  in  the  fall  of  1989  because 
of  bis  wife's  m  health,  but  it  dldnt  last 
long.  His  wife,  who  died  ten  years  later 
oouldnt  stand  him  "steaming  around  ths' 
house  looking  for  things  to  do."  She  insisted 
that  he  find  a  Job.  and  he  ended  up  ss  an 
•broraft  engineering  Instructor  at  Fairfax 
AvUtlon  Schod  the  foUowlng  spring. 

"I  dldnt  know  too  much  about  aliplaa* 
englnee, "  said  SUter,  who  had  never  worked 
on  aircraft.  "But  I  had  studied  up  on  them 
slnoe  the  Wright  Brothers  flew  the  first  self- 
powered  airplane  at  Kitty  Hawk  around  1008 
Igot  along  aU  right."  In  1944,  he  went  to 
Pratt  &  Whitney  in  Kansas  City,  whsre  he 
was  an  Instructor  in  the  assembly  and  test- 
ing of  large  bomber  englnea  until  the  end 
of  WorldWarIL 

After  the  war,  he  worked  nine  yean  a* 
a  devdopment  engineer  for  a  K^oiaas  Ottr 
manufaoturer  of  blowera  and  other  air  mov- 
Ing  equipment  for  mine  and  cooling  towers 
Here  he  devetoped  a  new  nwthod  of  fbnn- 
Ing  certain  parts  of  Cans  by  expkMlon.  TeazB 
b^  this.  Slater  waa  a  boiler  inapeetor  tat 

inch  thl<*  wrapped  around  a  three-ineh  bar 
^ter  an  accidental  bdler  exploaion.  By 
Bdaptlng  thia  method  to  aheet  metal,  he  de- 
vised  a  valuable  manufacturing  abort  cut  for 
the  company.  "I  wrote  a  theala  on  this  for  my 
master*  degree,"  he  said.  "But  I  didB\  aat 
It.  One  of  the  Judgea  thought  the  metbod 
was  too  simple."  ^^  —"««« 

He  retired  again  at  age  74,  but  "oouldnt 
take  Just  loafing  around."  It  waa  easy  fw 
Slater,  who  was  -fairty  wdl  known  in  th* 
manutaeturlng  world."  to  find  another  Job, 
this  tlm*  designing  and  devwtoptag  a£eb 
heattera,  tools  and  di«s  for  the  Buhl  PnSuU 
Ownpany  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  did  thia  ftr 
two  or  thr**  yMTB.  ^otax  aa  aniilteot  tHaad 
of  his  BskMl  for  his  help  on  a  oonstru«[toa 
project  in  a  small  mountain  oommunlty  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

"This  was  the  first  time  I  was  dlreotly  in- 

ISJ'2,  f  »°2L""**  *•'  oommunlty  ser^ee," 
said  Slater,  who  q>ent  a  year  helping  to  re- 
construct a  oommunlty  center  that  "was  fun 
of  so  many  mistakes.  It  wouldnt  pass  tb* 
buUdlng  code  hi  the  area.  I  dldBtlaam 
^MUBh,  but  I  saw  a  good  many  thingi  there 
whUe  getting  the  center  ahip^ape." 

In  1959.  Slater  returned  to  Iowa  when  b* 
did  church  work  for  four  yean.  "I  hdped  out 
wherever  I  waa  needed;  leotuilng.  tvantilns 
the  Bible,  organising  diuroh  grot^a.  whatever 
they  wanted  me  to  do.  The  poverty  I  saw  in 
Puerto  Rico  may  have  had  unmfMTtg  ^  ^ 
with  thU.  In  any  event  I  was  serving  a  fWt 
need."  he  said.  «*  »    w» 

"It's  been  a  great  old  life,  rve  done  "^'^ 
interesting  things,  and  it  all  came  tiom  a  fait 
need,"  he  continued.  "WhafB  wrong  with  the 
loafers  In  the  country  today  Is  that  they  dont 
have  it.  I  dont  understand  it,  beoau**  to  m* 
the  very  fact  of  llf*  itself  is  n*ed.  Ton  f*el  tt 
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fln*  vlMB  yoa  b«oom»  eooMloas  Tov  u*  hn- 
mcj.  B  Toa  didnt  tUtmnnm  an  yoaV  a*««r 
mx.  Kf«i  tiM  bMMi  bsv*  thta.  «ltlMmgli  tMy 
daat  ttUnk  o(  tomotww  in  unm  ot  y^» 
<U7.  ODty  OMB  ma  prajaet  hto  naad  ftar  aay 


iMWttwr  Mt  nMd  vbMi  1m 
haaM  alioak  TIBTA  In  1968.  Ha  flgond  fate 
tratnlxv  **^  ■klil*  oooM  tw  lurful  to  oiban 
ta  naed  uid  bMUM  •  Voinntew  «t  ■(•  r~ 

mostty  wMh 
a  1— latlnn  nmx  Lodf* 

I  b*  tM«li«  Mbia  maadtan  no 


"It  waa  abamiCul  tiM  way  aoma  < 
f^^rtaA  thoaa  TiMt*^"*  Ton  oould  pick  apart 
aoma  ot  Vb»  uunnnta  mKk.  tbay  did  with  a 
tooth  put,"  aatd  BMttar.  i*Im>  traglit  a  groop 
off  iDdlaoa  Uvaprtnt  laadmc  and  taoma  ooo^ 
awuettontwathaloundatlonqp.-lmadaiip 

[  bow  to  mmd  aa^ 


____  off  •««•  to 
lumbar  hooaai  1  alao  rtiovad  tham  ttaa  wy 
tlw  otnaprr'  baHdar  etrta  oomata  and  vtiat 
nmlta  from  thla.  Than  X  itiowad  tiMm  Ilia 
tt^it  «ay  to  maka  a  bandlBC  tlia*  wm  iten^ 
Thay  «an  »rTif«^««g  — — » imi—  trtian  I  HCt 

^auSr  loatad  araand  Kaaaaa  Otty  for  A  ooa- 
nlo  off  naia  baffora  WTA  plokad  hlin  up 
■oln  and  vnt  bun  to  work  for  OAflIB  In  8t. 
iSS*.  in*«n  ba  anlabaa  dliwjtlnf  tha  mBod- 
JSrf  tha  old  botal.  ban  probably  look  lor. 

vHd  to  anottaar  daawmdlm  Job.  *?»  not 
**^_.  .  )M  HJd.  ~I  know  tbaca  la  aonatblnc 

udaoowtbtnc  in  tba  fotora  Z  oan  do. 

r  aU.  tomonov  la  anotbar  day. 


HfflCmOil  OP  A  If ONUMBNTTO  THE 
LATE  Ifc  MKNDKL  RIVKItS 

Mr.  nniBMOND.  Mr.  Freiident.  a 
niovefnenft  bM  beoa  started  by  admiran 
of  Uie  late  OoDgreflaman  L.  Mendel 
Rtven  to  ereet  a  monuinent  In  his  hanor 
In  Chanestoa.  B.C. 

A  dIstlngQistwd  group  of  cttiaens, 
headed  by  Oen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  presi- 
dent emeritoB  of  the  Citadd  and  one  of 
the  greatsst  generals  our  country  has 
ntodnoed.  is  «warfaeading  the  drive  to 
otanmisilaa  the  prsparatJOP  ot  the  mon- 
^mxwA  f^n^  rain  funds  to  pay  for  it.  Re- 
oenttf.  an  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  signed  a  state- 
ment attesting  to  the  greatness  of  our 
Xonner  ccngresslanal  colleague.  At  the 
Mune  time,  each  made  a  contribution  to 
the  mff"*"^*  fund,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  them  in  thla  worthy  undertaking. 
Xltadoubtedly.  many  of  Congressman 
Rtrera'  friends  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  would  like  to  contribute  to  this 
fund.  Such  gifts  may  be  mailed  to  Bivers 
Monument.  Charleston.  8.C.  2M01.  A 
formal  nationwide  soiicitatl<«i  of  gifts 
for  the  monnmoit  will  be  made  later 
this  ssmmsr. 

Mr.  nililHnt.  Oeneral  Clark  has  re- 


eently  I 

Wa  want  aU  who  admlrad  thla  gnat  Amar- 
t««.n  to  taATa  an  ofqwrtunlty  to  oontrlbuta  to 
tba  monumant. 

It  is  to  be  a  bust  of  Mr.  Rivers  on  a 
substantial  but  simple  pedestal.  It  wlU 
be  the  only  monument  in  a  small  park 
in  the  heart  of  old  Charleston. 

Other  members  of  the  monument 
fl5t-s"«f«»»«»  are  Joaoih  J.  RUegr,  vice 
dMLirmaa;  Tbeodore  8.  Stem,  seeretary- 
tnasorar:  WOllam  Hanfld  Butt;  Bdwanl 
KroiMberg;  Delaey  Shuman;  Y.  W.  Sear- 
boraivh  F.  Jidtam  LeaMond;  Blehard 
S.  Beabrook;  Dr.  John  A.  Hamridc;  and 
Rear  Adm.  Herman  Kossler. 


Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend  the 
movement  to  eract  a  monument  to  onr 
late  friend  and  eoOeague  and  urge  sup- 
port for  tt  from  Members  of  Congress 
and  admirers  and  sqntorters  throutfuMit 
the  Oovemment.  It  is  also  fitting  and 
proper  that  such  a  monument  be  erected 
to  L.  Mendel  Rivos  as  I  know  of  no  per> 
son  during  my  17  years  In  the  Senate 
who  has  contributed  more  to  national 
^lAfffiff  than  Oongrceonan  lUvers. 


OOVXRNMENT    FINAMCINO    OP 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  pithy  wis- 
dnn.  ow>tured  in  thoughts  which  have 
now  beoome  ohehcs.  Is  worth  pondering 
when  measures  like  the  pending  bill  are 
before  the  Senate.  We  are  aU  familiar 
with  thoufl^ts  Uke.  "history  repeats  it- 
sdf."  and  "the  roots  of  the  present  He 
deep  in  the  past."  For  some  reason  the 
seed  of  wisdom  contained  m  tboae 
thoughts  often  is  not  nurtured  and  put 
to  good  use.  If  It  were  otherwise,  we 
would  not  be  considering  repeating  a 
mistake  Great  Britain  is  now  in  the 
yioccei  of  renouncing. 

The  British  Government  created  an 
Industrial  Reorganisation  Corporation,  a 
government  financed  project  with  much 
the  same  purpose  and  authority  as  that 
PKopoaed  by  the  pending  bm.  The  net 
reenlt  of  interfere  in  the  competitive 
process  is  documented  in  an  article  by 
the  tndwtrial  editor  of  the  Times  of 
Lcmdon.  Maurice  Corlna.  The  artide  ap- 
peared in  the  business  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  Sunday,  July  35. 19T1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unantanous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
RsooKO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Membws  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  read  and 
study  this  article  with  care.  It  evamtnee 
practical  eiperienoe  with  an  analogous 
proposal  in  Britain  and  clearly  shows 
that  ff«iH***""  for  the  rich  is  not  even  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  lUb-^iet  aloae 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  bulk 
of  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rsooas. 
as  follows: 

(Vtom  tba  Haw  Tork  Tlmaa.  July  38.  Itll] 

Bow  Barraiw  Quit  Bsacoaa 

(By  IfiMirloa  Oorlna) 

Umoom,  Wot  ao  many  waoka  ago.  John 
X>aY«aa,  t^  Brtttib  aowamaot^  lint  mlnla* 
tarlal  "onrtocd"  tor  tedoatry.  fbond  an  ott- 
fllal  npott  m  hia  "bt"  tny  tba*  rauat  ban 
oaoaad  a  wry  aBoUa.  A  fioap  at  laarttng  In- 
diMtrteUata  bad  aaada  public  Ha  baUaff  that 
oon^anlaa  aboold  bava  oontlnnlng  aeeaaa  to 
tba  Biri?*'^"*'  wban  tba  flnannlal  aarrleaa  off 
tba  Ot^  off  UMidon  appaand  Inadaquata. 

Tba  npoit  waa  aobmttlad  at  tba  aame  tlma 
that  a  OmiaanallTa  aonmmaat  waa  balng 
toread  to  naMonallaa  praatlgloua  BoUs-Boyoa. 
litd..  naooa  tba  flnanelaUy  dUtnaaad  Brttlah 
Steal  Ooiporatloa  and  norgaalaa  UTacpootl 
port  aotbortty.  In  batwaan.  Ur.  OmrUm  Caoad 
tba  ooUapaa  off  a  amiOK  Inaunaaa  oompany 
and  tba  'Wi*-*"**  off  saving  two  Mg  ablpbtilld- 
Ing  "•*— r*"*^.  Hariand  A  Wolff  and  Uppar 
Olyda  Sblpbiitldafa. 

Iloat  off  ttaa  ladustrtallaU  arguing  that 
gowmmaot  aid  oogbt  to  ba  avallabla  to  prl- 
vato  entarprlaa  wara  <dd  Manda.  Ur.  Davlaa. 
namad  by  PHsM  IIInlBtar  HSatb  to  high  Oab- 
Inat  oflea  wttboot  any  pravloiia  parllamwi- 
tary  aaqMrlanoa.  bad  upaat  tbam  by  killing 
ZbduaMal  BaorginlMWnn  OocporaSlon. 


floMen  gooae.  For  llva  yaan  tba  UtC. 
bad  avpanntly  daOad  tba  natural  law*  of 
builBaaB  by  aiding  alUng  oompanHw,  oftea 
Intartanlug  In  ocn^Mtltlva  Mtuattona. 

llr.  Davlaa.  BrttalnH  Saoratary  off  State  for 
Ttada  and  induatry.  waa  keeping  a  Oonawva- 
ttra  pledge  in  emUng  tba  LB.O..  whl^  bad 
been  atarted  by  a  Labor  QoTenunent.  Be  be- 
Ilevea  piaalonataly  In  the  tradltlooal  oon- 
oopta  off  marketplaoa  eogapailtlon.  This  la  not 
aorprlatng,  far  ba  waa  at  one  time  «i««»g««g 
db'eutot  off  Shell-lieK  and  Brltlab  Petrotoum 
and.  baffore  entering  polltloal  Ufa,  director 
off  the  Ooof ederatton  off  BrltlA  In* 


Ailing  oompanlaa.  Mr.  Davlaa  aald  on  aa- 
anrnlng  oOoa.  must  manage  without  the  aid 
ftcan  the  Bx^eciuar  that  aheltered  them  from 
the  reality  off  tough  oompetttlon. 

The  IJt.O.'>  oOloe  waa  kwated  dlaereetly 
among  the  eluba  off  PaU  IfaU,  tioaa  to  Bt 
Jamea'a  Park,  when  mere  than  a  few  tyooona 
have  no  doubt  pauaed  to  eontanplate  tbair 
builnaaa  worriaa  while  atroUlng  to  their 
oluba,  the  Beform.  tba  Boyal  AutomoMIe  or 
Oiford  and  Oambrldge.  Whether  their  oom- 
panlaa wen  aaing  or  not,  the  reoorda  wbaw 
that  hundreda  off  dlrectora  of  many  well- 
iDiown  ooncems  oould  not  rwlst  atopplog 
Into  the  LR.O.  headquarten,  when  the  staff 
bad  SSeo-mlllUm  In  Oonrnment  funds  to 
land  or  Innot. 

The  ULO.  bad  a  abort  but  eventful  Ufa 
during  wbloh  man  tban  $a40-mllUon  off  the 
taipayen'  money  was  pot  Into  BrttMi  In- 
duatry. More  tban  90  Individual  oompany 
projeeta — many  Involving  uwrgers  In  whkdi 
tba  LB.O.  aeted  aa  a  marriage  broko — re- 
oelved  aid  from  the  oocporatlon. 

The  LBXI.  waa  aatabllabad  to  atbnulata  a 
fundamental  leoonstnKtlon  of  Brittab  Indue* 
try.  aopplamentlng  the  Ottyls  renowned  mcr- 
abaat  *«*'»v«"g  earvloaa  and  giving  tba  Oov* 
emment  a  direct  Inflnanoe  on  oompany  orga- 
nl«>tlfln  The  Labor  Oovemment  did  not 
want  to  advooate  nattonallaatlop  or  to  be 
aean  extending  state  oontral  beyond  tbe 
bounda  of  eleetoral  aooeptanoe. 

Tbe  Ut-O.  was  given  a  part-tlms  board  off 
top  IndoatrlaUata  and  paid  aneotlvaa  who 
wen  able  to  un  pnbUo  fnnda  at  any  time 
In  reorganlaatlon  projeeta.  Pormer  Prime 
Mlnlstar  Harold  WUaon'a  Cabinet  cabal  of  In- 
dustrial mlnlaten  gan  the  team  Its  head. 
The  team  waa  to  Include  such  nanwa  aa 
Lord  Kearton  off  Oourtaulda,  Mlfihael  Olap- 
bam  off  InqMrtal  Obemleal  Industrlee,  Sir 
Mauiloe  Brtdgeman  off  Brltltfi  Petrolaum.  Btt 
Joaspb  Loukwuod  off  Meetrto  and  Mualcal  Ib- 
diMtttaa  and  Lark  Stokaa  off  Brltlsb  Leylaad. 
OtbacB  Indwlad  Imrd  Ooodman.  a  top  lawjar. 
and  tbe  late  Sir  Laalle  Cannon,  forxaar  cblaff 
off  tbe  Power  Workan  Union. 

Just  to  make  aun  tba  Oovemment  did  not 
loae  oontrol.  tbe  Mg  deelalone  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  i4>proprlate  mlnlsten.  Parlia- 
ment also  paaaad  an  Induatrlal  aipanalon  act 
to  enable  tbe  mlnlsten  t4  dabble  In  othv 
reoonatruetlon  projeeta.  auoh  aa  funding 
three  giant  aluminum  amattara. 

Tban  la  no  doubt  tba  Impaot  of  tbe  LB.O. 
was  profound.  Direct  state  Intervention  en- 
abled Brltlab  Leyland  to  marge  with  tba 
Brltlab  Motor  Corporation  and  tba  reault- 
Ing  BJiJLO.  stUl  holda  a  |«0-mllllcn  un- 
aaeured  publlo  loan.  Bootee  Moton  waa  taken 
over  by  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  with  tbe 
LB.C.  taking  a  ahan  to  remain  as  a  watch- 
dog. 

Two  mighty  Meotrlcal  comblnaa,  ^ 
■aotrlcal  Induatrlee  and  Bngllati 
wan  In  turn  annaiert  with  tbe  LKCa  anp- 
port  In  oomplex  taka-ovar  atmgglaa  mounted 
by  Bntaln'a  Oeneral  Beotrlc  Oompany. 
which  waa  led  by  a  brilliant  aoeountant.  Sir 
Arnold  Welnstook.  Sir  Arnold  aabeequantly 
hired  ULC-a  first  cblaff  aascuttn.  Sir  Bonald 
Orletaon.  for  ble  own  boardroom. 

Tbe  lAO.  oat  aoroaa  tba  work  off  otbar 
state  a— n  Bias.  Innlwrtii^  awan  tba  Mooopo* 
llee  Commlaalan.  whob  aeamed  powailaas  to 
Intervene  aa  glaat  saaigeta  reaotted  under 
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the  oarparatUn'fe  Intarvanttonaiy  poUelaa. 
Companlea  stood  in  line  to  get  funds  often 
denied  to  them  by  their  bankers  or  stotSk 
market  altuattona. 

Variety  was  tbe  H>loe  of  tbe  ULCB  asbU- 
aratlng  Ufa.  Bowatar  and  Baed  Paper,  two 
deadly  xlvaU  In  tba  paper  indnatiy.  got  to- 
gether to  borrow  MA-mlUUm  for  a  Joint  mill 
project.  Clarke  "»»»ph^i'n  obtained  a  almllar 
unsecured  loan  to  lubricate  movea  toward  a 
merger  of  boiler  makan.  Mon  than  $31.6- 
mllllon  of  government  funda  wen  uaed  in  a 
three-way  merger  of  Brltlab  ballbearing  com- 
panlea Into  Banaoma  Hoffman  PoUard — a 
move  that  led  to  proteste  from  Sareden  and 
apprehension  among  American  competltcaa. 

Many  off  the  great  namea  of  Brltlab  Indua- 
try oan  be  found  In  the  llat  of  LB.O.  Invaat- 
menta— Pleasey.  Joeeph  Lucas,  tba  Walr 
Oroup,  QuaUtex.  Brltlab  Oxygen.  Brlttsh  Nu- 
clear Dedgn  and  Omatruetlon,  Brown  Bayley 
and  Aniad  Textllea. 

Induatxiaa  that  ftit  tba  band  of  LB.O. 
Infliienoe  In  one  form  or  another  wen  numer- 
ous, engineering  of  all  *<»"*■_  pumpe,  mi^ 
chine  tools,  texttlee.  nuclear  power,  com- 
puters, cablee,  steel,  electronics,  fishing,  min- 
ing, vehldea  and  paper  an  ezamplea  of  the 
diverelty. 

A  loan  hen  or  a  merger  then  aeamed 
enough  to  set  off  a  chain  reeetlon.  Brltlsb 
industry  between  1968  and  1970  eq>erleneed 
a  take-over  and  merger  boom  the  llkee  off 
whldi  bad  never  been  seen  before  In  the 
country's  long  oommardal  history. 

Businessmen  never  knew  when  Inter- 
vention might  came.  Brrhangae  between 
oompanlee  and  the  Mi.C.  staff  at  Pall  Mail 
wen  ftank  and  confidential.  Quite  often, 
managamanta  aeeklng  help  would  be  turned 
away  empty  handed  and  reaentful.  The 
feellngB  of  Induatrlallsta  about  all  thU  activ- 
ity wen  mixed. 

It  will  be  eome  yean  befon  tbe  reeulta 
can  be  Judged,  but,  meanwhile,  tbe  casualtlea 
of  reorganlaatlon  wen  leading  to  a  general 
queetlonlng  of  government  Intervention. 
Pean  about  monopoly  behavior  and  other 
queetlons  oolndded  with  an  event  that  might 
be  seen  aa  a  turning  point  In  the  ULCs 
actlvlUee. 

The  I.B.O.,  the  eyae  of  many  In  tbe  City, 
began  overstepping  Ite  authority  vrtien  It 
decided  to  enter  a  normal  sto^  market 
take-over  struggle.  An  Indep^ident  Instru- 
ment oompany,  Oeorge  Kent,  waa  pubUdy 
supported  against  the  mlgh^  Bank  Orpi- 
nlaatlon.  which  had  made  a  aeemlngly 
generoua  offer  for  a  rather  aleepy  company. 
Cambridge  Instrument. 

A  Bank  take-over  Just  did  not  suit  the 
LB-Ca  plana  for  a  realignment  of  the  elec- 
tronic Instrumentation  Industry.  Tbe  Involve- 
ment of  the  IJt.C.,  which  had  accase  to  large 
sums  of  public  money.  In  frustrating  the 
normal  foroee  off  the  marlEetplaoe  waa  Just 
too  much  for  the  Cltya  ftnanfflal  community. 

Then  waa  no  doubt  about  the  wllllngnees 
of  the  corporation  to  get  deeply  enmeshed 
in  oomplex  situations.  Indeed,  at  one  point 
In  the  formation  of  an  all-BrlUBb  ballbear- 
ing consortium,  Ita  chief  executive  flew  to 
Sweden  m  an  attempt  to  tail  the  akefoo  cr- 
ganixatlon,  a  rival  threatening  to  disrupt  tba 
Ransome  Hoffmann  PoUard  merger,  to  keep 
its  noee  out. 

AU  thla  oolndded  with  the  Conservative 
party's  search  for  a  coherent  induatrlal  policy. 
One  of  the  moat  Intereatlng  featurea  of  Brit- 
ish poUtloa  baa  been  the  way  In  which  tbe 
main  partlea  have  devoted  so  much  attention 
to  the  need  to  modemlae  Industry  to  with- 
stand both  American  and  Burq^ean  competi- 
tion. The  Labor  party  beUeved  In  direct  In- 
tervention and  now  the  Conservatives  wen 
proclaiming  disengagement,  uri^ng  that  oold 
blasts  of  competition  wen  tbe  best  forces  fUr 
change.  The  IJl.C.  was  sUted  to  be  dis- 
banded, which  foUowed  the  Conaarvattvea' 
and  Mr.  Heath'a  gaining  powar. 

Tb»  final  words  of  the  IJLC.'a  board  In  Ita 


valadlotory  annual  report  sent  to  Mr.  Davlaa 
wan  that  tba  members  "would  not  have 
agreed  to  aerve  tbe  ocrporatlon  If  they  bad 
not  ronaldand  It  bad  an  Important  role  In 
promoting  tbe  eOdency  of  Brltlab  Industry 
and  thua  promoting  the  natloaial  Intereat." 
They  added:  "Nothing  bad  occurred  to  cauae 
them  to  altar  their  opinion." 

By  Ite  mistakes  and  Ita  entbualaBm.  bow- 
ever,  the  LB.O.  put  ItaMf  Into  a  poaltlon 
wban  Ita  being  disbanded  waa  tnevltable. 
Tba  bnSb  ways  off  a  team  Ot  young  man  re- 
cruited from  merchant  banka.  Journalism  and 
other  souroee  had  cnated  antagoniama  and 
raalstancea  that  made  conatruetlva  work  dif- 
ficult. While  experienced  Induatrlallata  aarvad 
on  tbe  board,  the  groundwork  and  nports 
wan  the  re^wnslbiUty  of  tbe  young  LB.O. 
tigers,  who  readily  out  aoroas  City  tradttlona 
and  BrltUh  Industrial  methods. 

Yet,  on  the  death  of  the  IJI.C.,  than  an 
now  emerging  doubts.  Many  off  tbe  mtstakss 
had  been  overomne  by  the  I.R.O.  and  bual- 
neaamen  now  raellaed  that  qieotaoular  busi- 
ness faUures  and  the  strain  of  a  long  period 
of  tight  Onance  had  Indicated  that  tbe  City's 
services  were  not  sufflclent.  As  a  reeult,  efforts 
are  now  under  way  to  see  if  the  principle  of 
deploying  more  pubUc  funds  in  private  In- 
dustry can  be  retained. 

Tbe  crash  of  BoUs-Royce,  which  the  IJELC. 
ootild  not  prevent,  and  other  recent  shoeks 
to  tbe  system  have  ahown  that  government 
cannot  always  stand  aaMe.  Tbe  leaaon  of  tbe 
LB.C.  in  teltaln  la  that  then  la  stlU  a  re- 
quirement for  a  vehicle  that  under  condi- 
tions of  trust  and  confidence  oan  create  a 
bridge  between  public  finance  and  Industry. 
Some  speolallaed  Institution  la  stlU  needed  to 
channel  a  propmtlon  of  the  taqiayen*  money 
Into  actlvltlee  that  do  not  show  an  immedi- 
ate profit  but  which  for  reaaona  of  overriding 
national  Intereet  an  Judged  neeeaaary. 

Any  suoceaaor  operation  wlU  need  to  be 
oondiKted  in  profeaalonal  and  lees  fiam- 
boyant  way  to  buUd  up  long-term  confi- 
dence, provide  Independent  advice  and 
clearly  identify  with  the  objectives  of  tbe 
private  sector.  Industrialists  have  been  ap- 
pearing recently  befon  a  Parliamentary 
committee  suggesting  a  new  agency  or  per- 
hapa  reviving  a  little  uaed  antbcrity  caUed 
the  Industrial  Finance  Corporation,  which 
waa  set  up  after  World  War  II  by  the  Bank 
of  Bngland  in  asaociatlon  with  the  "l^^^g 
banks. 

Whatever  is  decided,  one  merchant  bank. 
N.  M.  Bothschlld  tt  Sons,  has  gained  from 
the  IJl.C.'B  dramatic  Intervention  on  tbe 
British  business  scene.  Mr.  Davlaa  baa  given 
N.  M.  BothschUd  the  task  of  admlnlstarlng. 
on  a  commission  basis,  the  inveatmanta  and 
the  dispersal  of  the  LB.C.'s  huge  portffoUo  ot 
$3T7.MO,000  In  shares  and  loans.  Tbe  fact 
that  so  much  money  had  been  committed 
is  evidence  enou^  tbnt  private  Indfiatry  felt 
the  principle  of  aooeea  to  pubUc  funds  waa 
acceptable. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OP  1971 


Mr.  HATFIELO.  BCr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry 
has  approved  and  r^xirted  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1»71.  a  148S.  niiidi  I  oo- 
sponsored. 

The  bill  wni  greatly  help  the  f aimers 
of  Oregon  and  the  Northwest,  and  we 
are  very  grateful  for  the  committee's 
Interest  in  moving  It  to  the  fkior  of  tbe 
Senate.  It  involves  absolutely  no  appro- 
priations or  Oovemment  funds  in  any 
way,  but  rather  offers  the  farmers  an 
improved  system  for  obtaining  their  own 
farm-loan  funds.  As  approved  by  ttie 
committee,  tt  is  a  strong  bm.  ««*««g~»i1 
to  help  faimers  while  making  a  modest 


oontrlbuUon  in  the  area  of  rural  dev^ 
(9ment. 

Ihere  is  considerable  interest  in  and 
support  for  this  bill  among  farmers, 
farmer-cooperatives,  farm  organlMtJons, 
and  the  members  of  the  f  atm  credit  sys- 
tem, "nie  bill  was  not  written  and  sub- 
mitted to  congress  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  was  the  result  of  2  years  of  study 
and  consideration  by  membera  of  ttie 
farm  credit  system.  It  has  been  carefally 
eramlnwl  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Porestry,  under  the  leadonhip 
of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
KABOB).  who  introduced  the  UH.  Now  the 
ball  is  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  h^;>- 
Ing  one  of  the  pillars  of  modem  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  to  assure  our  farm- 
ers that  we  are  deqdy  concerned  about 
the  terribly  dilllcult  burdens  they  axe 
forced  to  bear.  I  urge  that  we  take  action 
on  S.  1483  as  soon  as  possibie.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  we  can  oomptete  actloa 
on  it  before  the  August  reeess.  It  is  a 
worthwhile  measure,  one  in  which  I 
bdleve  we  can  aU  take  pride. 


■nUBUTE  TO  THE  JDNIOR  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE  OP  QREENVILLE. 
S.C  FOR  SPONSORINa  THE  MISS 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  PAOBANT 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  truly  "big  events"  in  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  is  the  annual  Miss  South 
Carolina  Pageant  This  pageant  has  be- 
come especially  meaningful  to  me  since 
my  wife,  the  former  Nancy  Mone.  was 
named  Miss  South  Carolina  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  year's  pageant  was  another  high 
success,  thanks  to  the  skillful  promotion 
ot  the  Junior  Chamber  of  C(»nmerce  of 
Qreenville.  S.C,  who  sponsored  the  evoit 
this  year.  The  Oreenville  Jayoees  under 
the  able  direction  of  th^  president, 
Henry  W.  Davis,  repeated  the  fine  per- 
fcmnance  that  has  characterised  them 
in  recent  years.  I  wish  to  commend  them 
for  their  efforts. 

It  is  no  small  honor  to  win  this  pageant. 
Not  only  is  the  winn»  entitled  to  rq>- 
resent  South  Carolina  in  the  Miss 
America  contest,  but  she  reotivee  a  valu- 
able scholarship  and  the  omxKtunlty  for 
persona!  iq)pearances  throughout  the 
State  and  much  <tf  the  country. 

Ihis  year's  Miss  South  CaroUna  is  Miss 
Pamela  Ruth  Inabinet  of  Columbia.  This 
Columbia  College  student  won  over  66 
other  contestants  and  is  already  prepar- 
ing to  represent  the  Palmetto  State  In 
Atlantic  City  on  September  8. 

Mrs.  Thurmond  Joins  me  In  commend- 
ing her  and  ezpresiBlng  to  her  our  wishes 
for  great  success  in  the  Miss  America 
Pageant. 

An  account  of  her  winning  the  South 
Carolina  title  appeared  hi  the  July  19 
issue  of  the  QreenvUle  News  of  Gkreen- 
vUle.  S.C.  The  article  alao  reflects  the 
efforts  of  the  sponsoring  GreenviDe  Jay- 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
smt  that  the  artlde  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooib. 

llMre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoois. 
as  follows: 
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IVkom  the  OrMnvtUe  Itaws.  July  IB.  ISTl] 
SxAxx's  Nbw  Qctkm  Wnx  Be  Bust,  Sbb  Wnx 

OOLLBOB    BOOMMAna 


(By  IClM  Bow«n) 

TlM  gM  who  cans  iMCMlf  fh*  "cdd  maUT 
at  Va»  MlH  South  OMoUna  pigwnt  la  goloc 
to  b*  vary  busy  for  th*  aot  few  mnntha. 

PbomU  Bath  Xnabliwt.  •  tolght-eyvd.  31- 
yMTOia  Oolumbta  OoUags  •tudant  atftjorlng 
la  tfrana,  won  tb*  tttto  of  MIh  South  Otx- 
oUba  OT«r  86  oth«r  oontestanta  SfttoKtay 
night  and  U  atrnikdy  lookmg  toward  tha  maa 
Aaiarlea  pafaant  In  AtlAntlo  City  Sept.  8. 

"Of  oouraa."  Pamela  aald,  "the  lint  quea- 
tton  anyone  aakad  Sunday  morning  waa  how 
I  fait  about  winning.  I  cant  exirialn  it."  «ha 
laughed.  "T.  feel  hi^py  and  stunned.  It  Is  Uke 
awakening  from  a  dream  and  flndlng  It  la 
taal." 

She  admitted  that  she  would  mlas  her 
ooDege  work  for  the  year  of  her  reign,  but 
amUed  and  said,  "Some  of  my  frlendi  there 
haTe  ahready  t<dd  me  they  would  do  my 
homeworfc  for  me."  Her  greateet  dlaappolnt- 
ment,  she  said,  waa  that  she  would  not  be 
with  her  roommatca  for  the  coming  year. 
■■nMy  are  like  slatats  to  me."  Pamela  ez- 
jdalnad. 

Her  ambition  for  the  next  year  la  to  "rep- 
rsasnt  South  CteoUna  In  a  dignified  manner 
In  Atlantle  Otty  In  fcseptng  with  the  dignity 
oC  tha  BUte  itaaU,"  the  polaed.  green-eyed 
brunette  said  In  a  preaa  oonferenoe  foDow- 
Ing  an  awards  brealtfaat  fOr  the  oontestanta 
Sunday  at  Porman  mureratty. 

Vot  the  Atlantic  Ctty  eompetltlon.  Pamela 
wUl  aeleet  a  wardrobe  fumlahed  by  a  $600 
wardrobe  scholarship  from  the  S.C.  Jayceea, 
sponsMS  of  the  state  contest,  and  $M0  ftom 
national  sponeosa. 

Her  first  oAdal  ^ipearanoe  as  Mlsa  South 
OaiOUna  will  be  at  the  Pageland  Watermelon 
Mattval.  but  moat  of  the  time  between  now 
and  Sept.  8  will  be  devoted  to  preparations 
for  her  appearance  in  the  Mlaa  America 
Pageant. 

She  aald  abe  waa  undedded  yet  whether 
riM  win  uae  the  rtaytbem  tap  routine  to 
"Puttln  on  the  Rita"  which  htf  ped  her  win 
the  South  Ctoollna  UUe. 

"Tou  work  80  hard  for  the  Mlaa  South 
OaraUna  erown."  she  said,  "and  after  yon 
■it  It.  It  Is  like  starting  aU  orer  again." 

liooklng  beyond  the  next  year,  Pamela, 
who  represented  Columbia  in  the  pageant, 
aald  there  is  no  one  waiting  in  the  wings 
for  her  to  finish  her  reign.  "I  don't  have  a 
bojMsnd.  I  rafiar  to  myakf  aa  the  old  maid 
of  the  1971  ICaa  South  Carolina  pageant." 
aheamlled, 

Her  career  plana  Include  graduate  atudy 
In  dance,  with  the  idea  of  teaching,  partlc- 
olazly  modem  dance,  on  the  college  level 
when  ahe  finlahes  her  education. 

And  ahe  wOl  be  w«D  qualified.  She  has 
atodled  ballet  for  14  of  her  31  years,  tap 
rtanrtng  for  16  yeara  and  jazz  and  modem 
(kmdng  for  five  years. 

One  at  the  more  humorous  momenta  in  the 
awards  banquet  Sunday  was  the  presentation 
to  Pamela  of  a  8188  s6holantilp  for  dancing 
Irssnns  from  a  major  national  dance  studio. 
Bat  abe  graoeftilly  aald,  "I  have  always 
wanted  to  atudy  ballroom  dancing.  Z  am  Tory 
eaeited  aboot  reoelTing  thla  opportunity." 

In  addition  to  her  mother  and  father.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Inablnet  Jr.  of  Bwaneea,  she 
haa  a  younger  brothar.  "He  is  II."  she  said, 
"and  he  waa  thrilled  about  me  winning.  He 
aald  he  had  a  Cheering  aeetlon  at  the  conteat 
Saturday  night." 

Pamela  aiul  her  parento  were  briefed  Sun- 
day on  bar  aehedule  for  the  coming  year.  In- 
elodtng  her  oontraet  and  official  mn^knaou 
aa  Mlaa  South  Carolina.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  ehaperone  to  ail  offlctal  runetlona 
whare  abe  wlU  appear,  but  hhe  waa  alao  told 
that  ahe  could  data  at  any  Ume  except  during 
(tie  Mlaa  Amarlea  pageant  »nd  at  any  func- 
tion where  ahe  appeara  oOelally  aa  Mlaa 
South  Canrtlna. 


aim  Jeffooatt  bualnaaa 
Soam  OaroUna,  aald  the 
ehoaaB  ttaui  two  or  three 
tha  quaan  and  bar 
Thar*  will  baa 


for 
win  be 

toy 

Jayoee  ohaptar. 
and  the 


to  a<wo«npany  bar  win  ha  deddad  on 
for  eaeb  IndlTMoal  agpaaranoe. 

In  addition  to  ttia  gSOO  aoholaiahlp  which 
aha  won  la  the  Mhn  Ootumhta  pageant  and 
nnmaroua  aOholanli^  and  wardrobe  alloar- 
aaoaa,  aouroaa  wttk  the  layoaea  aald  that  aba 
eaa  eapaot  to  reoelva  from  810.000  to  811.000 
from  appearance  money  for  bar  year  aa  Mlaa 
South  Oamilna.  Part  at  the  money  wiU  be 
used  for  wardrobe  Items  and  to  pay  bar 
expeneea  for  the  year.  It  waa  said  Sunday 
that  Claadla  Turner,  tha  1071  Mlaa  South 
Carolina,  waa  able  to  alinoat  tnpla  «bU  ea- 
^H"***"*  Inoome  by  virtue  at  her  poaltbm  aa 
first  runner-up  in  the  Mlaa  America  pageant 

It  appeared  Sunday  that  Panvla  Both 
mabhMt.  1873  ICaa  Sooth  OaroUna,  wlU  not 
have  a  great  deal  at  ttma  Dor  bar  bobblea 
of  aotlng.  akatohlng.  cooking  and  writing 
poetry  for  at  laaa*  a  year. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  HWIP  TO 
END  THE  RAILROAD  STRIEX 

IiCr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
call  upoQ  President  Nixon  to  use  tlie  in- 
fluence of  his  high  (fflce  to  help  to 
achieve  a  settlement  in  the  current  rail- 
road strike  which  has  idled  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  my  State  of  Idaho, 
causing  serious  hardship  to  our  fanners 
and  livestock  producers  as  well  as  our 
mining  and  lumber  industries. 

The  President  has  available  to  him  not 
only  considerable  powers,  but  also  the 
moral  Influence  of  his  ofDce.  I  would  hope 
that  President  Nixon  would  take  a  po-- 
sonal  hand  in  helping  to  end  this  dispute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  a  press  release  I  in- 
tend to  issue  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 
Vkoic  THZ  OmcK  or  Senatob  Vulxk  CnuicH 

WAanmoruK.  July  37. — Senator  Prank 
Church  today  urged  President  Nlzon  to  uae 
"the  infiuence  of  his  lUgh  oOce"  to  help 
achieve  a  aettlement  in  the  rail  atrike  which 
haa  brought  the  Union  Padflc  to  a  atandatill 
In  Idaho. 

"Thla  dlaputa  la  causing  serious  hardship 
to  Idaho  farmers  and  livestock  producers,  aa 
weU  aa  to  our  mining  and  lumber  induatrlee." 
Church  aald. 

"The  railroads  In  thla  country  run  a  na- 
tional monc^Mly  aa.  shipments  of  vast 
amounts  of  farms  products.  Whenever  rail 
service  is  interrupted  in  a  state  like  ours,  the 
general  economy  la  threatened." 

NoUng  that  labor-management  negotia- 
tions have  failed  to  break  the  impeiw  to 
data.  Church  called  on  Preaident  Nlzon  to 
directly  intervene  m  the  dlq>uta  in  order  to 
expedlta  a  settlement. 

"Tlie  President  has  svalUble  to  him  not 
only  considerable  powers,  but  also  the  vaonX 
influence  of  Ills  office.  I  would  hope  that 
President  Ifizon  would  take  a  personal  band 
In  this  matter,  utilizing  his  leadership  to  the 
fulleet  extent  In  helping  to  work  out  a  settle- 
ment of  thla  strike."  Church  said. 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 21.  freedom-loving  peoples  through- 
out the  world  will  recall  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  3  years  ago. 


It  win  be  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  a  limited  amoimt  of  liberty  and  a  day 
of  iHuyer  for  national  redemption. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
enjoyed  our  freedom  without  lapse  since 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  cannot  fully 
appreciate  the  catastrophic  consequences 
of  a  foreign  invaslm  and  ctmtlnulng  oc- 
cupatlon.  Yet  I  submit  that  the  American 
people  have  an  obligation  to  study  what 
has  befallen  the  Cseehs  and  Slovaks,  so 
that  they  can  understand — ^really  under- 
stand— the  depressing  situatim  in 
Czechoelovakia. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  dilettantes 
about  events  in  which  national  sover- 
eignty is  Ignored  and  foreign  domination 
is  imposed.  We  must  understand,  at  long 
last,  what  so  many  millions  of  our  human 
brothers  must  endure  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  lands  which  are  forcibly  denied 
their  rights  of  self-determination. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  take  note  of 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  in  this  way  to  pro- 
mote public  understanding  of  the  tragic 
subjugation  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S   PERSPECTIVE 
ON  MAINE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  placed  in  the  Ricokd  a  number 
of  speeches  by  SenaUM*  Muskie  regard- 
ing the  problems  we  face  as  a  nation.  As 
an  aid  to  those  who  might  wish  to  make 
further  reference  to  the  Senator's  views, 
I  ask  unanimous  c<msent  that  a  list  of 
those  speeches  and  the  page  numbers 
at  which  they  appear  in  the  Concbxs- 
sioNAL  RxcoRD  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

SnacRxs  or  SorAToa  Muskib 

(Noia. — Pagee  referred  to  appear  m  the 
Rkcoxd  of  July  19.  1971,  beginning  at 
25943  and  ending  at  26973.) 

I.  "Election  Kve,"  Cape  Elizabeth.  Maine. 
November  3. 1970.  p.  3. 

X  "A  Pilgrimage  Home,"  Closing  Remaiks, 
Maine  Senatorial  Campaign  1970.  Lewlston. 
Maine.  November  1. 1970.  p.  3. 

8.  "Vietnam:  The  Way  Out."  Connaissance 
licetiire.  Univ.  of  Pa..  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
February  23. 1971,  p.  4. 

4.  "To  Seetore  America's  Trust."  Com- 
menta  on  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Eugene 
Nickerson  Tsstimonial  Dinner,  Garden  City. 
New  Tork,  June  20.  1971.  p.  5. 

6.  "A  Job  for  Every  Worker,"  Detroit  Eco- 
nomic Club,  Detroit.  Mich.,  May  24.  1971.  p.  6. 

8.  "The  Porgottan  American  Parmer."  Wis- 
consin Stata  College,  Stevens  Point.  Wise.. 
May  18.  1971,  p.  7. 

7.  "A  Coalition  of  Interesta:  BUck  and 
White  Together."  Chicago  NAACP  Dinner 
Jtme4. 1971.  p.  8. 

8.  "Reflections  on  Death  of  Joeths  CoUler." 
Rivier  College  Commencement,  Nashua,  N.H., 
May  SO.  1971.  p.  9. 

9.  "The  Fifth  Freedom,"  Four  Freedoms 
Award  Dinner,  New  York  City,  May  20.  1971, 
p.  10. 

10.  "A  Medical  Bill  of  Rlghta."  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  New  York  City, 
May  27,  1971.  p.  11. 

II.  "Health  Care  for  Older  Americans:  A 
Right,  Not  a  Privilege,"  Opening  Statement. 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  Loe  Angeles,  CaU- 
forala.  May  10, 1971.  p.  18. 

12.  "Cities  of  Boi>e — A  Chance  for  the  New 
South."  LQC  Lamar  Society.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
AprilSO,  1071,p.  13. 

18.     "Rebuilding     Urban     Government." 
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American  Jewish  Committee.  New  Tork  City. 
May  14. 1971.  p.  16. 

14.  "Revenue  Sharing."  House  Ways  and 
ICeans  Committee,  June  9, 1971,  p.  16. 

18.  '3eyond  Urban  Survival,"  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  14. 
1971.  p.  17. 

16.  "A  War  Against  Heroin."  N.H.  Bar  As- 
sociation, Bretton  Woods,  VS.,  June  18. 1971. 
p.  19. 

17.  "Law  and  Order:  Beyond  the  Code 
Word."  Stimmary  1971,  p.  20. 

18.  "The  Right  to  Know  and  the  Rl^t  to 
be  Let  Alone."  National  Magazine  Editors 
Award  Luncheon.  New  Tork  City,  April  36. 
1971.  p.  31. 

19.  "Arms  Control:  A  Stop  Toward  Sur- 
vival." Town  Meeting.  World  Alfairs  Coundl 
Meeting.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  April  6,  1971.  p.  32. 

20.  "A  Strategy  f<H>  Peace  in  EurojM,"  U.8. 
Senate.  May  18. 1971,  p.  23. 

21.  "Israel's  Survival  and  America's  8e- 
ctulty,"  Denver.  Colorado,  June  38. 1971,  p.  34. 

22.  "The  American  Role  in  Africa's  Future." 
African-American  Dialogue.  Lagoe,  Nigeria, 
MarchS,  1971.P.  36. 

38.  "An  Alliance  for  Survival."  Conference 
on  International  Organization  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  New  Tork  City,  May  31, 
1971,  p.  27. 

34.  "Toward  a  More  Democratic  Party." 
Wisconsin  State  Democratic  Convention. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  19, 1971,  p.  28. 

26.  "The  Heritage  of  Maine."  Narraguagus 
Regional  High  School  Commencement,  Har- 
rington, Maine,  June  11. 1971,  p.  29. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  OUR  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Congress — and  the  Senate — 
agonized  over  the  fate  of  the  supersonic 
traosport  program  and,  more  specifically, 
the  Boeing  Co.,  and  moved  to  kill  the 
program.  The  result  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  both  in  headlines  and  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  as  unemployment  in 
California  and  Washington  skyrocket. 

We  have  agonized  over  the  future  of 
the  Lockheed  Co.,  which  Is  involved  in 
a  severe  financial  crisis;  and.  once  again, 
unemployment  is  a  frightening  specter 
in  the  wings. 

Now  we  appear  to  be  training  our  guns 
on  yet  another  of  our  major  producers — 
the  Grumman  Co. — ^who,  among  other 
things,  built  the  lunar  module  for  the 
Apollo  program  and  the  F-14  fighter  for 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder — with  some 
uneasiness — who  is  going  to  be  next. 

The  aerospace  industry  represents  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  pools  of  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  managerial  exper- 
tise to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world. 
I  think  the  industry's  record  of  achieve- 
ment, from  such  things  as  Lindbergh's 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  Jim  Lovell's  lunar 
module  Aquarius,  speaks  for  itself,  m 
brief,  I  believe  that  any  industry  that  has 
bridged  the  technological  gap  from  msui's 
first  crude  powered  flight  to  interplane- 
tary travel,  in  less  than  seven  decades, 
has  to  be  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
dynamic  Industries  ever  developed. 

As  for  potential — a  far  more  impor- 
tant point— I  beUeve  that  the  widely  di- 
versified capabilities  which  exist  in  the 
tadustry  today  are  ready  for  applica- 
tion to  nearly  every  major  problem  we 
presently  face— whether  they  be  in  the 
transportation,  housing,  ecological,  de- 


fense, space,  or  management  fields,  if  we 
have  the  foresight  to  apidy  them  prop- 
erly. 

It  is,  in  Its  collective  ability,  one  of 
Americals  most  precious  resources,  and 
yet  the  record  is  fuU  of  statistics  which 
attest  to  the  industry's  decline.  Sales  fell 
aa  $5  billion  between  the  end  of  1968  and 
the  end  (tf  1970,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
1971  will  see  a  further  drop  of  nearly  $2 
trillion. 

Nearly  300,000  Jobs  were  sacrificed  in 
1970,  and  it  looks  like  another  65,000 
to  70,000  skiUed  workers  will  be  released 
before  next  December.  The  industary's  un- 
emidoyment  picture  is  catastrophic— 4iot 
only  economically,  but  because  it  is  also 
being  forced  to  sacrifice  a  sid3etantial 
percentage  of  the  talented  team  of 
workers  it  has  taken  so  long  to  organize 
and  train — an  important  percentage  of 
which  may  never  return  to  the  Industry. 
This  Is  bound  to  have  a  very  detrimental 
effect  upon  our  gross  national  product: 
upon  our  tax  revenues;  upon  our  abUl^ 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets;  and 
hence,  vpaa  our  gold  fiow  and  balance  of 
payments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  find  this  most  dis- 
turbing. We  are  talking  of  competing 
with  foreign  aerospace  producers,  but  we 
appear  to  be  preparing  to  do  so  by  mak- 
ing sure  that  some  of  our  finest  aerospace 
compcmies  go  imder.  Somehow.  I  fail  to 
see  the  logic  in  that  sort  of  preparation. 

Most  ot  the  attacks  directed  at  the 
industry  have  come  from  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  cost  of  aerospace 
products  rather  than  with  the  capabil- 
ities or  performance  of  those  products. 

This  concern  over  the  cost  of  defense 
products  underlies  the  most  recent  at- 
tack on  the  Navy's  new  F-14. 

Grumman  entered  into  that  contract 
during  the  "hey-day"  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and — ^nnder  the  pro- 
curement system  of  that  time — was  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  prices  and  delivery 
schedules  6  to  8  years  in  advance  of 
production  commitments  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Today,  as  we  view  the  situation,  one 
of  the  most  important  forecasts  imder 
which  the  contract  was  signed  has 
changed  drastically — that  is,  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  infiation.  Even  the  best 
economists  of  that  time  were  unable  to 
foresee  the  inflationary  spiral^  we  have 
been  witnessing.  As  a  resuli  the  company 
has  requested  a  restructured  contract 
and  adjustments  in  costs.  How  has  the 
Government  reacted?  In  essence,  we 
have  told  Grumman  that  we  think  we 
can  force  them  to  fulfill  the  contract  as 
it  stands,  even  though  we  know  we  will 
be  pushing  them  down  another  dlfDcult 
financial  path  which  in  another  2  or  3 
years  could  lead  them  to  request  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  effect,  we  are  telling 
them  that  we  do  not  care — we  want  ttioee 
airplanes.  We  should  thank  God  that  we 
have  a  defense  producer  Uke  Grumman 
with  the  financial  integrity  and  guts  to 
put  us  on  notice  well  in  advance  of  any 
crisis. 

Grumman,  on  its  part,  is  saying  that 
they  want  to  be  part  of  the  defense  team ; 
that  they  want  to  produce  our  aircraft, 
but  under  a  contract  which  recognizes 


the  quality  of  the  product  and  provides 
for  the  realities  of  our  present-day 
eoonnmy. 

Should  we,  the  Govemmmt,  knowing- 
ly try  to  force  anottier  American  oom- 
pany  into  crisis  without  regard  to  its  na- 
tional contributions?  We  should  be  aware 
of  the  effect  such  action  will  have  upon 
its  thousands  of  employees  and  stock- 
holders— and  the  indirect  effects  that 
will  certainly  impact  our  economy  as 
more  unemployment  ai^ears  among  its 
hundreds  of  associates  in  more  than  40 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  American 
company  which  is  doing  a  credible  Job  for 
our  Government  Is  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  fair  and  equitable  prof- 
It  from  its  endeavors;  and  that  as  a 
natlcm,  we  will  be  more  than  repaid  In 
terms  of  continued  employment;  in  in- 
creased tax  revenues;  increased  gold 
flow;  and,  hence,  a  more  stable  economy. 
But — most  important  of  all — ^we  will 
benefit  from  the  production  of  capable 
wei^KD  systems  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
from  those  who  claim  that  a  cheaper, 
smaller  aircraft  than  the  F-14  or  F-15 
will  meet  the  present  Soviet  threat;  and. 
that,  as  an  alternative,  the  modification 
of  the  F-4  which  was  developed  in  1955 
will  suffice  to  meet  our  current  and  ihx>- 
Jected  needs.  There  is  no  more  logic  in 
that  sort  of  approach  than  there  would 
be  in  attempting  to  compete  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1072  driving  a  1955  automobile. 
The  aerospace  industry — and  Grumman 
in  particular — carefully  planned  for  a 
far  more  advanced  and  capable  answer 
to  the  threat  in  designing  and  developing 
the  F-14  and  F-15  and  Grumman,  in 
imrticular,  is  prepared  to  produce  a 
fighter  in  the  F-14  which  offers  twice 
the  range  and  the  combat  perf  ormanee  of 
the  latest  model  of  the  F-4. 

"Hiose  who  believe  that  yesterday's 
fighters  will  survive  in  the  present-day 
environment  of  the  Soviet's  Poxbat  are 
deluding  themselves  through  their  exag- 
gerated ctticem  with  cost.  That  concern 
has  idso  caused  them  to  view  the  aero- 
space industry  as  the  culprit  to  blame, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  search  for  unreal 
solutions  to  voy  real  problems. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  cherish  peace. 
However,  unlike  many  of  those  who  ap- 
pear to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  capabil- 
ity of  our  d^enses  on  altars  of  cost 
considerations,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
abrogate  our  Nation's  security. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  Con- 
stitution charges  Congress  with  the 
power  to  "provide  tor  the  common  de- 
fense," sunong  other  things;  and  I  find 
it  s(Hnewhat  ironic  that  we  are  trytog 
to  meet  that  responsibility  by  weaken- 
ing a  great  industry,  and  providing  our 
military  with  obsolete  weaponry. 

Although  my  remarks  thus  far  un- 
doubtedly give  the  impression  that  I  am 
for  the  aerospace  Industry — bright  or 
wrong — that  Is  certainly  not  my  stand. 
I  am  speaking — as  I  stated  at  the  start, 
in  defense  of  i^iat  I  believe  is  a  most 
valuable  national  asset  or  reoource — the 
capability  of  that  Industry. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  dollar 
costs  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  pur- 
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diase  of  tbe  Indurtry's  product*.  I  be- 
Utve.  hovever.  Uiat  doUar  problems  are 
"flzable"  proUems  hATlnc  sduftlans  a 
groat  deal  easier  to  find  than  the  kind 
that  will  ba  rea<;dred  if  tbe  Industty  Is 
destmyed. 

8ur^  all  of  «  realize  that  there  Is 
fauH  In  the  current  altiiatkm  on  both 
sues  of  the  Oovenment/aeroQiaee  In- 
duatry  fence,  and  neither  party  can 
really  daim  that  It  has  done  Ue  utmost 
to  antloipate  and  reotUt  the  problems 
that  noir  oonfktmt  us.  By  the  same 
token,  I  refuse  to  bdte^e  that  any  of  us 
are  eonvlnoed  that  these  problems  can- 
not be  solved  through  Intelligent  dia- 
log, legUatlan.  and  rerlslon  of  the 
kind  of  obsolete  procurement  imxedures 
that  have  caused  a  large  share  o(  today's 

Nofw  Is  the  time  for  mature  and  states- 
manlike action  to  be  directed  toward 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  alUng 
aeroepaoe  Industoy.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  politician  kMks  forward  to 
tbe  next  eleetion.  and  the  statesman  to 
the  next  generation.  It  is  the  next  gener- 
ation, and  thoee  which  will  f  oUow--with 
their  imlqne,  and  certainly  more  complex 
problems — ihat  we  must  also  condder. 
AiMl.  while  we  ponder,  we  must,  I  bdiere. 
profvlde  the  means  for  this  industry's  sur- 
TitaL  It  may  also  mean  our  Nation's  sur- 
vlvaL 

I  aA  that  we  embai^  on  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  difflcultlee  conf  renting 
us  In  this  situation.  Let  us  seA  more  ob- 
structive answers  than  thoee  i^ilch  cur- 
rently range  between  annihilation  and 
economie  despair,  and  find  ways  in  which 
we  can  mtitect  and  propagate  the  indus- 
try's tedmological  resources  ^Hiksh  we  do 
desperatdy  need,  vrtiile  achieving  the 
ecomunieally  efBdent  levels  at  irtiich  we 
can  continue  to  produce  and  advance. 

Iki  brief,  let  us  ooneentrato  our  collec- 
tive efforts  on  fixing  the  problem  rather 
than  in  a  continued,  futile  attempt  to  fix 
ttie  blame.  

JJS.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMKRCB 
STATEMENT  ON  ADVERTBINO 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  ttie 
national  chamber  of  commerce  recently 
released  new  guidelines  for  the  Nation's 
advertisers  which  reflect  the  rising  con- 
cern for  the  right  of  consumers  to  know 
more  about  the  goods  they  are  buying. 
Tbe  guidelines  call  for  truthful,  accurate, 
informative  advertising,  and  recommend 
that  advertisers  have  data  available  to 
substantiate  their  claims  in  reonnse  to 
queries  by  consumers.  Tbe  cJmmber  also 
suggested  that  advertisers  act  to  provide 
more  standardised  consumer  product  In- 
formation,  stressing  Items  relevant  to 
consumer  heaiy!i  and  safety. 

lUs  statement  by  America's  leading 
business  asaodatlon  should  encourage 
those  who  have  been  w(Hking  to  give  the 
consumer  an  even  break  in  the  maricet- 
place.  Further,  it  demonstrates  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  requirements  that 
8.  1461,  the  Ttuth-ln-Advertising  Act, 
would  establish  for  advertising,  intelli- 
gent businessmen  all  over  the  country 
are  learning  that  providing  consumers 
with  Inf  ormation  is  worth  the  effort  In 
order  to  avert  the  lack  of  trust  in  prod- 
ucts tiAileh  dqiressee  sales. 


But  guidelines  from  the  ohamher  of 
oommeroa  wiU  not  by  themselves  achieve 
the  open,  oomidete  system  of  disckMure 
of  prodnet  infcnmatlon  wfaiefa  consumers 
are  demanding.  Only  enactment  of  the 
truth-in-advwtising  UIl  wiU  insure  the 
consumer  the  reliable  inf  (»matkm  in  ad- 
vartlslng  wtidti  the  commeretal  wodd 
rsoogniaes  Is  necessary.  I  hope  that,  alter 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  the  Senate  will 
apeedUy  enact  8. 1461. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  ad- 
vertlalng  stetement  01  the  chamber  of 
commerce  be  printed  in  the  Baooaa. 

There  being  no  objeetion.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  iMteted  In  ttie 
Baooaa.  as  foUowa: 


Natimul  nw>Mi—  Tmaam  wcm.  IitcceraA- 
or   Ksw   OonaLnras  ni    WotiowIs 


f,  July  ll^-^Utoptton  end  a«- 
I  by  eu  Q(  ttM  nattoa't  adwttaMn  to  a 
flve-potnt  Mt  of  rxwrnnnndatloDs  wm  iiignd 
today  by  tbe  Obambar  of  Ooouneros  of  tbe 
Ubited  States. 

annoimflliig  a  fomua  "BUfnit  on  Ad- 
vartMng"  ■vprarad  by  th«  Boava  of  Dlreeton. 
Um  Katlcaal  Ghuabw  «ld  ttaey  ealMI  Cor 
the  tDllowtng: 

1.  Tmtbfal.  Moorat*.  Uttecaaattv*  adw- 
ttMag,  mannt  to  pcwsnt  steadanto  of  good 
taste  and  proper  valoM. 

3.  XSaotlTa  Industry  ■tff-raguUtlon  ajs- 
taeaa  pmnlttad  by  law. 

t.  Data  avaUabla  to  aubstantlata  faetnal 
advMtUlng  etaliM  prltw  to  pubUeatton,  and 
In  n^tonaa  to  taaaonaWa  tngntrWa. 

4.  Batter  ommimar  gnldanoa  throui^ 
■tudlaa  of  ttinlinllaart  Information  ayatvai. 

B.  Addfld  ampbaita  on  Infocmatton  Mlatlng 
to  oooaumtr  baaltb  and  Mfaty. 

Adoption  of  the  Statemant  by  the  If  attooal 
Chambor'a  es-man  Board  canM  on  raoom- 
mandatlon  of  Ita  OonsiiBMr  Agsiia  Ooaimlt- 
taa,  haadaii  by  WUMam  K.  gaariiain,  aweattra 
▼lea  proatdant,  a.  O.  Jotinaow  h  Boa.  Inew 
Baotna,  Wiac 

Tlia  oonawnwr  baa  an  InlMrant  right  to 
qoiUlty  and  intagrtty  in  the  marka^ilaoa,  tha 
Ohambar^  Statamant  ralterataa,  and  "Mrben 
advarttaors  ma  taetloa  and  appaals  whldi 
anpeaeh  tha  good  rtanrtlng.  repute  and 
eradlMUty  of  the  bnatnaa  wvld."  tha  ooa- 
■tOMT  ataada  to  loaa  Jort  aa  tha  bodnaia 
oonunnnlty  doaa. 

Aroh  N.  Booth,  asaeutlTa  vloa  praidant  of 
tha  National  Ohambar.  pledged  action  by  the 
Nattonal  Chamber  to  enoonrage  adoption  of 
and  adharanoe  to  the  Statement  by  the 
organlaatlonii  more  than  8  million  nndar- 
tyiog  mamberahlp. 

arATncxMT  on  Amvaaiiama 

Advertising  la  a  principal  medlnm  uaed  by 
boalnwBnan  to  oommnnloata  Infonnatloa 
about  themaalTea.  their  produota  and  eerr- 
loea.  It  also  aarraa  to  oommunloata  tha  appro- 
priate dealrainnty  of  prodnata  la  tha  many 
«""**"^«—  where  oonauman  already  have  suffl- 
dent  Information  It  la  a  major  Influenoe  In 
■hH>l"g  the  public's  Image  of  bualneai. 

Moreorer,  adTWtlsIng  U  tbe  consumer'a 
principal  aouroe  of  Information  about  prod- 
uota and  aarrloee.  THe  buatnaaa  oooununlty 
and  oonaonMrs  alike  are  the  loeeia  when 
adrerttoera  uae  taetloa  and  appeaia  whloh 
Impeaoh  tha  good  atanding,  repute  and  credl- 
btllty  of  tha  buaUaeaa  world.  In  thU  aenae. 
MlTertlalng  la  a  crlUoal  element  In  aaroilng 
the  oonsumer'a  T\glpX  to  quality  and  Integrity 
In  the  marketplace — ^whloh  la  ao  baalo  to 
the  Bualneee  Oonaumar  Belatlona  Oode  pro- 
pounded In  1970  by  the  CBiamber  of  Oom- 
maroe  of  the  VnltodStataa. 

In  furtherance  of  thia  right  and  tha  Oode, 
we  offer  the  following  propioaltloDB  oonoam- 
Ing  advertlaing: 

1.  The  National  Chamber  bellaraa  that  ad- 


vertlaing la  the  9irtt  of  the  oostaumar'a  tight 
to  quality  and  Integrity  In  tha  markaqtlaoa 
will  poeaeaa  oertaln  fundamental  tfiarac- 
tedatloe:  trutbfulneaa  .  .  .  aoeuraey  .  .  .  In- 
ffwmatlTirntira  .  .  .  and  relarancy  to  oontam- 
porary  atandarda  of  good  taate  and  proper 
▼aluea. 

a.  The  National  Chamber  aupporte  the 
principle  of  an  effectlTe,  voluntary  Induatiy 
ayatem  of  aetf-regulatlon  of  advertlaing  to 
achieve  the  abore  oharaoterlstloa  through 
vigoroua  effoita  within  the  full  aoope  per- 
mitted by  law. 

8.  The  National  Ohamhw  urgea  aU  advcr* 
tlaara  to  have  on  hand  prior  to  publication 
appropilate  aubetantlatlon  of  factual  adver- 
tlaUtg  and  to  make  auch  aubetantlatlon  vol- 
untarUy  available  In  re^ionaa  to  reaeonable 
Inqnlrlea 

4.  Tlw  National  Chamber  enoouragea  In- 
muaead  bualnaaa  efforta  to  expand  oonaumar 
product  Information.  Serious  oonaldaratlon 
Bhould  be  given  to  ajatema  of  standardlaad 
inf ormatum  In  appn^rlata  product  categorlee 
to  facUltata  oonatimar  oomparlaona  of  Impor- 
tant product  featurea.  In  adfllMon.  trade  aa> 
aodatlons  ahould  undertake  information  pro* 
grams  »*— *g"«^  to  Inform  oonsumera  of  the 
taoton  and  oonalderatlona  to  be  taken  Into 
aooomnt  In  adeetlng  produete  or  aarvloea. 

8.  The  National  Ohambar  beUevee  added 
«.«P>>Mi«  ahould  be  given  to  Inf anaatton 
relating  to  oonaumar  health  and  safety.  Par* 
tloulaily  Important,  we  believe,  la  the  da* 
vdopment  of  new  oonoepta  In  advertising 
which  draw  conaumera'  attestlan  to  caution- 
ary  Inatraetlona   on   the   product   labeL 

Advertlaing  la  a  tool  of  Inoalenlable  valiia 
to  our  marketing  ayatem.  It  baa  oontrlbutad 
enonnoaaly  to  tha  natkm%  aoaooaala  growth 
and  protqMdty  ...  to  laereaeed  aq;>lnitlona 
for  an  Amarloana  . . .  and  to  the  ability  of  an 
overwhelming  and  growing  majority  of  con- 
aumera to  ahare  la  tha  frulta  of  eeonomla 
aflhianoe. 

AdvartUIng  la  alao  tha  aouroe  of  Inf  orma- 
tion moat  railed  on  by  oonaumers  to  dlaoow 
the  eodatence  of  new  produete  and  aervlcea,  to 
find  out  about  the  charaetarlatlcs  of  the 
vartooe  warae  offered  In  the  marketplace,  and 
to  leam  how  and  where  thoee  waraa  can  be 
obtained.  Advertlatng  thus  beneAts  oon- 
aumara  aa  muoh  aa  bualnaaa. 

By  taking  the  atepe  propoeed  here,  1b> 
duatry  groupa  and  individual  advertiaaia  wm 
have  demonatrated  anew  their  oontrlbutlons 
to  the  further  aaauranoe  of  quality  and  la« 
tegrtty  In  the  marketplace. 


MARSHALL  M.  REDDISH 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  many 
tragedies  have  resulted  from  this  coun- 
try's policy  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  one 
of  the  moet  dismaying  produete  of  tha 
T^etnam  war  has  been  the  difisengion  en- 
gendered among  our  own  citizens.  Angry 
protesters  against  our  policies  have 
dashed  time  and  again  with  those  who 
fed  that  support  for  the  Nation  is  the 
only  proper  attitude  in  wartime.  Ameri- 
cans who  have  tasted  the  agony  of  sedng 
those  they  love  fight  and  die  for  a  de- 
valued goal  have  grown  embittered. 

Marshall  Reddish,  a  Denver  attorney 
and  former  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  has  responded  to  the 
strife  tearing  at  this  Nation  by  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  war  and  a  beginning 
of  the  task  of  reuniting  America.  We 
need  the  best  eflorte  of  men  like  Mr. 
Reddish  to  put  an  end  to  the  carnage  of 
Vietnam,  to  build  anew  a  nation  where 
prindple  and  patriotism  are  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Reddish,  wpearlng  in  the 
Rodqr  Mountain  News  of  May  1,  1971. 


My  27y  1971 
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which  addresses  the  iRoblem  of  bringing 
together  a  divided  country,  be  printed  in 
the  RsooBo. 

Itiere  bdng  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoaD, 
as  follows: 

No-WDf  Was  Oaubd  ViOLATioir  or  8mxr 
(By  BCarabaU  U.  Beddlah) 

Demonstratora  agatoat  the  Vietnam  war 
apparently  agree  with  Hamlet,  who  thought 
that  a  play  (damonatratlon?)  might  "catoh 
the  oonadenoe  of  the  king." 

The  Oonstitutlon  of  the  United  Statee  givea 
everyone  the  right  to  aaaemble  peaoefully  to 
petition  for  ttke  redreaa  of  grlevancea.  We 
must  protect  that  right  ragudleea  of  how 
dlataateful  we  may  think  the  oauae  tor  which 
the  petition  la  made. 

However,  violent  aaaembly  and  violence  In 
petitioning  are  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
cannot  be  tolerated.  No  one  may  be  allowed 
auperlor  rlghta  to  Infringe  upon  the  rlfhta  of 
otbera  Just  becauae  he  dedarea  bimaelf  a 
revtdutlonary. 

But  letM  not  get  aanetlmonloua.  Let^  not 
block  our  vlalon  by  wrapping  ouraelvea  In  the 
folds  of  the  Amwrtoan  flag. 

I  know  how  aaay  It  la,  because  I  have  done 
It,  for  veterana  of  wars  prevloua  to  Korea  and 
Vietnam  to  beat  their  breaata  like  the  Phar- 
laeee  and  call  attention  to  the  guilt  of  ttie 
youth.  We  participated  only  In  popular  ware, 
tbe  old  type,  tbe  glamoroua  wan,  where  the 
entire  country  waa  mobUlaed  In  apint. 

KoazAif  WAS  aaouiMme 

Beginning  with  the  Korean  War,  we  have 
permitted  an  aaaault  upon  the  patrlotlam  of 
our  youth.  In  prevloua  ware,  the  American 
people  have  had  a  declared  Intention  to  win. 
not  to  defend  aome  Inoonaequentlal  paraUtf 
of  latitude,  aome  highly  doubtful  and  non- 
viable regline,  not  to  get  bogged  down  In  a 
land  war  In  Asia  against  the  llmltleaa  Asian 
h<«dea. 

It  la  a  complete  violation  of  the  American 
aplrit  to  force  our  youth  to  go  throu^  a 
aaiuage  grinder  of  a  war  we  aay  we  are  not 
trying  to  win.  If  we  dont  have  the  guta  to 
win  it,  then  lat'a  have  the  courage  to  get  out 
of  it.  What  a  refreshing  of  the  American 
apirlt  would  occur  If  we  announced:  We  have 
done  all  we  can  afford  to  faring  peaoe  and 
freedom  to  Indochina.  We  are  pulling  out 
every  one  of  our  troopel  If  they  are  attacked 
while  withdrawing,  or  you  faU  to  reieaae 
American  priaonera,  then  we  will  take  out  one 
of  your  dtlea  with  hydrogen  bombe,  and  If 
you  dont  cooperate  In  our  withdrawal  then 
we  will  take  out  another  and  another  I  We 
ahould  have  bands  playing  aa  our  boya  leave 
and  when  they  arrive  home. 

But  to  rotom  to  wanntlmony.  Are  peaoe- 
fol  demonatratora  agalnat  the  '^etnam  War 
ai^>atrlotlo7  Are  the  ladlea  at  the  bridge  table 
unpatnotlo  when  they  aay  bappUy  that  their 
eons  will  not  have  go  to  Vietnam,  becauae 
of  flat  feet,  ptmetured  eardrum,  a  nervoua 
condition  or  oollege  deferment?  And  are  fa- 
thara  patriotic  when  they  carefully  ateer 
their  aona  Into  a  nonoombat  attuatlon  In  the 
NaUonal  Ouard  or  a  military  Beeerve  unltT 
Are  the  military  aervlcee  themadvee  patriotic 
when  they  perkuade  men  to  re-enlist  and 
promlae  them  they  will  be  given  nonoombat- 
ant  aaalgiunentaT 

Recently.  I  talked  with  an  ezoeptlonally 
line  young  man  from  a  family  with  a  military 
heritage,  a  Baaervtat  on  active  duty  taking 
flight  training.  He  aald  hla  record  In  training 
waa  good  enough  that  he  waa  allowed  to 
cbooee  hU  qiedalty.  He  plxmiped  for  prop- 
Jets.  WhyT  Becauae  prop-Jets  are  not  uaed  In 
Vietnam. 

Are  we  patrlotto  when  we  permit  a  ayatem 
of  military  Induction  whloh  reaulta  in  otir 
fighting  being  done  largely  by  the  poor,  the 
underprivileged,  and  the  mlnorltlee? 

I  say,  let'a  talk  with  these  proteeters.  Lefa 
find  the  onee  who  would  be  good  citiaena  and 


good  laadMS  U  wa  would  Ustan  to  them  and 
'  tham  that  we  rMly  oara,  not  Just  par- 
rpatrtotlo  oUdMB  at  theaa.  Lat'a  try  to  teU 
that  we  nnderatand  their  fruatratlona, 
wa  know  thIa  la  a  kmey  war,  that  we  got 
It  with  good  damoeratlo,  Amarloan  In- 
tanttona,  that  wa  have  triad  to  make  a  stand, 
wtthla  oar  Ui^ta,  In  dafanae  of  htmiaa  free- 
dom, tha*  we  ttilnk  we  have  aoBompiWiad 
awnthlng.  tha*  we  will  not  oontlnae  to  tol- 
eimto  tiM  aanrllloe  of  our  youth  to  aava  our 
Aalatlo  faoa  or  any  other  type  of  Case  main- 
taining In  vrtdoh  thoaa  not  aijiiaail  to  dan- 
gar  may  aafaty  Indulge. 

AwmrtTC  ooKmnfairr 

Let's  ten  tham  that  we  are  getting  the  haU 
out,  tha*  they  must  believe  that,  that  wa  are 
making  a  commitment  of  tbe  Aiwriw^yi  pao. 
pie  to  do  that,  and  that  we  are  thankful  to 
them  for  flghtlng  a  «**wvi«m  ^ntr. 

After  wa  have  establlihed  a  dlakgoe,  let's 
explain  why  publlo  dlaocdar  la  ao  aalf -dafaaS- 
Ing,  that  It  oaanot  ba  permitted,  that  the  In- 
frlnganunt  of  tha  dvU  rlghta  <tf  oihats  Juat 
wont  do.  LatiB  taU  them  that  tbay  have 
oaoght.  no*  tha  oonsolanca  of  the  King,  hot 
tbe  eonaelanee  of  the  American  people.  Let's 
aay  to  them  that  we  are  responsive  to  the 
young,  the  underprivileged  and  the  mlnorl- 


Perhapa  wa  might  even  paraphraae  WlUlam 
Jennings  Bryan  In  hU  famooa  'X>«aa  of 
Ckdd''  apeeoh.  "We,  the  American  people  will 
no  longer  preaa  down  upon  the  brow  of  our 
youth  thla  orown  of  thoma.  We  rtiall  not 
oruelfy  the  American  q>lrlt  to  save  taoe." 

TiMre  win  alwaya  be  a  atruggle  to  be  made 
for  America  and  what  It  has  meant  to  the 
world.  Let's  ask  tbe  peaceable  demonstratora 
to  Join  us. 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  JOSEPH 
OTiEARY 

Mr.  SCUWEIKKR.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  Col.  Joseph  E. 
OXeary  retires  from  the  VS.  Army  after 
29  years  of  service.  He  began  his  Army 
career  in  1942,  after  being  graduated 
from  Texas  A.  4  M  University,  wha«  he 
had  served  as  a  major  in  the  ROTC.  Soon 
thereafter,  he  graduated  &n5t  In  his  class 
at  the  Infantry  OCS  and  recdved  his 
commission,  ^^thln  3  years,  he  had  com- 
pleted both  the  advanced  infantay  offi- 
cers' course  at  Fort  Bennlng  and  the 
command  and  general  steff  college  course 
at  Fort  LeavenwcNTth. 

After  serving  with  the  41st  Ihfantry 
Division  in  the  southern  Philippines 
campaign,  he  was  assigned  to  the  24th 
Infantry  in  Japan  and  served  there  2 
years  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  command- 
ing general.  As  a  detain  in  Japan,  he 
married  Miss  Rosemary  Walker,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  and  Mrs.  I.  Q.  Walker,  and  is 
now  the  father  of  four  cbdldren.  One  son, 
Joseph  E.  m,  now  serves  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant with  the  172d  Infantry;  the  other, 
Michael,  attends  school  in  Alexandria. 
Daughter  Terry  married  David  Dlttman. 
and  now  lives  in  Anchorage.  Alaska,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  Danny  and  Dana. 
Kathleen,  a  high  school  senior,  is  an  em- 
ployee of  Senator  Mncs  Obavkl. 

After  flntehlng  his  tour  in  Japan  as  a 
battalion  commander  in  the  19th  Infan- 
try Regiment,  Colond  Olicary  returned 
to  the  United  Stotes  to  instruct  the  Jun- 
ior ROTC  program  for  the  bifi^  echools 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  saw  a  return  to  c(unbat  duty, 
where  he  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  Ko- 
rean Army  for  2  years,  partldpating  in 
six  campaigns  with  the  30th  Re^^ment, 


and  soring  as  director  of  the  Cbnean  In- 
tentry  Officer  Candidate  SdioOl.  Follow- 
ing Korea,  he  vpeoi  3  years  at  the  Pen- 
tagon in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  0-2.  In  1955,  he  moved  to  Paris, 
attached  to  the  intdUgenoe  dividon  of 
the  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Pow- 
ers Europe.  Upon  returning  to  the  United 
States  3  years  lata*,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  an  instructor  at  the  Oom- 
mand  and  General  Staff  College,  winning 
an  award  as  outstandbig  Instructor  from 
MaJ.  Oen.  Harrold  K.  Jdinston. 

Colond  Olicary  was  again  dted  for  his 
command  of  the  16th  fiifantry  Dividon. 
His  service  with  the  1st  Division  came 
during  the  rdnforcement  of  UjS.  ttoaps 
In  Western  Europe  and  Berlin.  In  UmM, 
he  recdved  orders  for  Vietnam,  where  he 
became  senior  adviser  to  tiie  pirovtaioe 
chief  of  Oo  Cong  Provlnoe  in  the  Mdong 
Ddta.  Again,  his  service  was  exemplary; 
after  8  months.  Vletcong  control  of  the 
area  had  been  reduced  from  95  to 
60  percent.  For  this  he  recdved  a  dto- 
tion  from  Gen.  William  Westmoreland. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  Saigon,  and 
again  recdved  a  dtetion  in  the  Office  of 
J-S. 

In  1966,  he  earned  a  masters  degree 
in  international  relations  from  George 
Washington  University.  In  July  of  1967. 
he  assumed  command  of  the  172d  In- 
fantry Brigade  at  Fort  Richardson. 
Alaska,  and  during  1967  and  1968  be 
served  as  the  O-S  officer,  operations,  for 
Alaska.  He  recdved  dtetions  for  out- 
standing performance  in  both  ciuMtdtles. 

In  July  of  1969,  he  became  the  chief 
of  the  Senate  liaison.  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Legislative  Division,  and  has  served 
in  that  position  since.  After  his  resigna- 
tion, he  intends  to  remain  in  the  Wash- 
Ingtim  area  as  a  consultant. 

During  his  distinguished  career,  Cdo- 
nel  OTjeary  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  duster,  the  Bronie  Star,  the 
Air  Medal,  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  the  American  Campaign  Medal, 
the  Asiatic  Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  the 
Korean  Service  Medal,  the  Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal,  the  Combat  in- 
fantryman's Badge,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Preddentlal  Unit  Citation  Badge, 
the  Chungmu  Military  Service  Medal 
with  Gold  Star,  the  Distinguished  MIU- 
taiy  Service  Idedal  friMn  the  Korean 
Army,  the  ^^tnamese  Medal  of  Honor, 
first  class,  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal, 
and  the  Vietnam  Campaign  MedaL 

His  record  speaks  for  Itself.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Colond  Oljeary 
has  served  his  country  with  dedication 
and  distlncticm.  I  am  sure  the  Army  Joins 
me  in  regretting  his  retirement,  and  In 
congratulating  him  on  his  service. 


THE  NEBRASKA  AIR  NATIONAL 
OUARD 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
important  Urthday  was  commemorated 
In  tbe  State  of  Nebraska  recently.  It  was 
the  25th  birthday  of  the  Nebraska  Air 
National  Guard. 

Some  of  the  lap  officers  of  the  Ne- 
braska Air  Guard,  Induding  the  com- 
mander. Col.  Fred  H.  Bailey,  are  in  the 
Washington  area  this  week  partidiMt- 
Ing  in  an  aerospace  education  Add  trip 
and  attending  to  other  business. 
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It  Is  thm  flttlDg  that  we  in  the  Seoaie 
Mlute  this  outstanding  Air  Guard  unit 
and  the  service  it  has  pert onned  to  the 
Natfam  as  well  as  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
It  is  a  very  outstanding  unit  which 
has  won  many  awards. 

To  tell  the  story  <tf  the  25th  birthday 
celebratioa  and  also  to  dte  the  awards 
and  acoomjdishments  of  this  cffganiaa- 
tion,  I  read  an  editorial  broadcast  by 
nutto  station  KPOR  at  Lincoln.  Nebr..  on 
July  17, 1971: 

Twanty-llT*  yMn  of  aarvloe  to  NetxMks 
otttaMW  Is  tbe  Mrtliday  batng  dbmntA  tUs 
w««k«i4  by  tba  Nstaaaks  Air  KAttonsl  Qusrd. 
And  tt^  qotu  a  bMoty.  It  bagaa  in  194S,  » 
yean  sgD  wttli  the  WBrtbns  soUvstloa  of  th* 
401sk  Vlgliter  Sqasdim  In  MMMiitiiiisttM. 
me  man  won  ttw  dlttmgtilalisrt  unit  ettatton 
ths  max  yat  In  Gtanoaay.  TlMn  it  was  m- 
■ettrated.  snd  raMttvatMl  In  MMBnaka  In 
IMe . . .  tb*  Moood  Air  Natloiisl  CKiart  IB  tiM 
Kstlan  to  reealve  ladwai  raoognltton.  Starea 
tb«t  ttms  tiM  man  troa  Kateaaka  hava  won 
many  ottattaos  and  hooan  far  aarvloa  and 
eompettttv*  aotfcn.  Ul  196B  tba  Owtn  IVoptay 
as  tha  uaod  Vlglitar  Wlng^  oatatandhig 
Ttatloal  umt  .  .  .  ttaa  Wtag  Sopport  Ttophy 
also  la  196B.  THa  lOth  Air  Wonm  Outrtandlng 
TIBtfe  Award  in  l»ae . . .  tha  Wtaaaton  P.  Wllaon 
Ttofiby  aa  tba  Air  Mattooal  Ohiard'a  Oat- 
-**-^"t  Igbtar  mtaroaptor  Unit  In  lS«e. 
and  again  4  straight  yaara  In  tba  ao^  TtM 
Bpasta  TMpIty.  tba  Bldta  TVofdiy  and  oiban 
daalgnatlnt  Malvaakali  Air  Natkmal  Ouard  as 
on*  at  tha  top  In  tba  NatUn.  TlMtr  fraqaant 
fiy-oTflra  lamlnd  Unoolnltca  of  their  out- 
■taiMlIng  readlnflaa  and  axtenslTe  training 
that  makaa  tham  one  of  tha  organliatlona  of 
I4iiaoin  of  whlcb  w«  can  aU  ba  vary  proud. 
XPOB  ooogratulataa  tba  Nabraaka  Air  Na- 
tional Onard.  and  tbanks  tba  man  wbo  bava 
.  oa  ao  weU  for  as  yaara. 


AMERICAN-FATHERED  VIETNAM 
WAR  BABIES 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  on  June  15. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  care, 
houaing,  education,  training,  and  adop- 
tion of  American-fathered  children  in 
Vietnam — ^the  child  who  is  the  offering 
<rf  an  unwed  Vietnamese  mother  and  an 
American  father.  The  bill  has  since  been 
convonsored  by  11  of  my  colleagues — 
Soiators  STsysHsoK,  Haktks,  Risicorr, 
CiARSTOH,  Cask,  Javits.  CHtntcR,  Moir- 
DAUE,  Musxic,  HuicpHitrr,  and  Mscswir- 
soir. 

Ih  the  last  few  we^s,  the  tragic  dr- 
eumstences  of  these  Vietnam  war  babies 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  news  8t<x1e8  and  magazine  com- 
mentaries. The  most  recent  reference  to 
them  is  contained  in  an  article  ^^eh 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday.  July  26.  indicat- 
ing that  the  UJB.  Embaasy  in  Saigon  has 
called  the  children's  plight  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  UJB.  State  Department.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

I  press  again  for  early  heartngs  aa  my 
bm  (8.  2071)  so  that  the  Congress  can 
begin  to  determine  what  America's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  these  tragic  young  chil- 
dren, and  what  we  should  do  to  hdp 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
•sf(dlows: 


KiiBAasT  m  Baisok  Caixb  Babib  or  Ol'a 
A  "Smom  OoNCBur" 

(By  Tad  SBulc) 
July  as.— Tha  United  Statea 
in  aalgon  baa  Infonnad  tha-State 
Department  that  "reaponalbtltty  for  Amerl- 
oaa-fMtiarad  lllegttUnaita  ehndren"  In  South 
Vietnam  "Otaa  baantna  a  matter  of  aarloos  and 
wrtttTniioy  ooooann.'* 

A  major  eoooem.  It  aald.  la  tba  lUagal  bat 
naoratlva"  praetloe  of  aUowlng  aoma  of  theae 
ohUdron  to  ba  adopted  la  foralgn  oountrlaa 
wttbont  protaetlon  for  tbam  or  tbrtr  famlllee. 

Tba  Bntittaaaj'a  maaai^  to  tha  State  De- 
partment oo  July  14  amphaalaad  the  problem 
of  ehlldr«i  o<  Amarloan  black  men  and  Vlet- 
Tiamaaa  woman,  noting  that  "the  black  child 
may  bava  a  mora  dllllealt  time  growing  up  In 
Vtatnam  tbaa  ottker  ohUdran,  either  In  Vlet- 
namMW  bomea  or  orpbanagea." 

The  Bmbaaay  notiMl  thait  "there  la  no  ao- 
eorata  way  to  estimate  bow  many  inegl- 
tlmata  children  In  Vietnam"  had  beoi  fa- 
thered by  Americana  or  other  foreigneta.  R 
aakU  bowarer.  tbaX  a  recent  aarrey  found  a 
total  of  SM  to  400  auoh  children  U^lng  m 
US  orpbanagea  tbrougbout  South  Vietnam. 

'"The  ma^ltoda  of  children  living  with 
mothera  or  oloae  relatlvea  oatalde  of  instltu- 
tkma  la  more  dUBcult  to  eatUnate."  It  added. 

m  a  memorandum  on  July  8,  the  South 
Vletnameee  lanlatry  of  Social  W^fare  eatl- 
mated  that  there  were  10,000  to  10,000 
"radally  mixed  chUdran"  Uvlng  at  home, 
mainly  ofl^trlng  of  Americana. 

Tba  Boibaaay  aald  It  waa  encouraging  the 
pa— iga  by  Sooth  Vietnam  of  a  "modem,  up- 
to-date  adoption  law"  that  would  aUow  ohU- 
dren  bom  out  of  wedlock  to  be  adapted  by 
peraons  In  the  United  Statee  while  protecting 
"the  rlghu  of  children  and  adopting  faml- 
llee." 

The  preaent  South  Vletnameee  poUoy  on 
adaption,  according  to  the  Social  Welfare 
Mliilstry.  U  that  "If  a  racUUy  mixed  chUd 
la  reoognlaed  and  requeated  by  hla  parents 
to  be  reared  abroad,  our  Minlatry  aeea  no  ob- 
Jectlon  becauae  It  1>  not  prohibited  by  the 
Vletnameee  lawa." 

The  Ministry  aald  that  *if  the  radally 
mixed  orphan  la  not  reoognlaed  by  anybody, 
and  In  eaae  a  foreigner  wanta  to  adopt  him, 
thla  man  must  proceaa  paperwork  foUowlng 
current  proceduree  and  regulatlona." 

According  to  the  Kmbaasy,  however,  "In 
practice  the  Oovemment  haa  acquleaoed  In 
permitting  children  to  be  adopted  by  f<H^ 
eignen  usually  through  proxy  arrangententa 
with  private  Vletnameee  lawyers  working 
with  Vletnameee  arpbani«ea." 

"Thta  haa  leaultad."  that  "mora  than  100 
children  each  year  for  the  past  two  yaaia  may 
have  been  aent  to  the  United  Statea  for  adop- 
tloa,  moat  of  tbam  under  private  auqiloaa." 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  BLACK 
I2ADERS 

Mr;  l^NDAIf.  BCr.  President.  I  was 
saddened,  aa  many  Americans  were,  to 
read  of  the  Vice  President's  recent  attack 
on  black  leaders  in  this  country. 

That  attack  needs  no  extensive  rebut- 
tal here.  It  bears  so  little  relationship 
to  reaUty,  and  reveals  such  a  shocking 
misunderstanding  of  the  people  now  at 
work  in  black  communities  all  over 
America. 

But  those  words  were  not  only  an  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  Americans.  The 
Vice  President's  remarks  were  equals 
Insulting  to  millions  of  Africans,  and 
therefore  in  the  long  run  rt*nmgt«g  to 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  tai 
Africa. 

R>r  in  attacking  the  Uack  leadership 


of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Preiidflot 
InmlcaUy  chose  to  extol  some  of  those 
leaders  in  Africa  who  least  represent  the 
future  of  that  continent  and  the  h(H>es 
of  its  peoples. 

Emperor  Halle  Selassie  may  be  a  long- 
time client  of  the  Ublted  States.  But  to 
the  Ethiopian  pec^le,  who  must  bear 
his  retrograde  authoritarian  rule,  he  has 
long  been  an  obstacle  to  social  progress 
and  authentic  eooDomlc  development 
TtM  IHce  President  may  regard  the  Em- 
peror as  an  effective  ruler,  but  that 
would  be  a  cruel  Joke  to  the  students  at 
Halle  Selassie  University  who  have 
known  brutal  repressian,  or  the  petqide 
of  Eritrea  who  have  suffered  unspeakable 
atrocities  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor's 
troops,  or  the  terrorised  democratic  op- 
poeition  in  Ethiopia,  who  have  long  been 
deivived  of  any  voice  or  role  in  the  nde 
of  their  country. 

The  Vice  President  found  much  to 
praise  in  Col.  Jos^h  Mobutu  of  the  Con- 
go. He  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  un- 
savory and  undemocratic  origins  of  this 
man's  rule,  the  Sten-gun  dictatorship 
with  which  he  now  runs  the  Congo,  and 
the  absence  of  any  genuine  democratic 
electloa  In  that  country  since  the  advent 
ofhlsregime. 

Then  the  Vice  President  lauded  Prea- 
doit  Kenyatta  of  Kenya.  Certainly 
Kmya  has  had  better  and  man  repre- 
sentative government  than  Ethiopia  or 
the  Congo.  J(Hno  Kenyatta  can  claim  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of 
African  independence.  But  while  age  has 
now  dimmed  his  leadership,  he  has  held 
unyielding^  to  power,  and  the  record 
has  been  tarnished.  Kenya  has  seen  the 
grotesque  irony  of  radsm  in  reverse  with 
the  exclusion  of  Asian  residents,  the 
extra-legal  imprisonment  of  political  op- 
position, and  undiminished  political 
exploitation  of  tribal  divisions— hardly 
examples  to  be  followed. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  all  of  these  men 
so  gUbly  commended  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent belong  to  Africa's  autocratic  past 
rather  than  its  hopes  for  a  freer  and 
richer  future. 

It  ts  regrettable,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  Vice  President  ignored  those  African 
leaders  truly  worthy  of  emulation— 
Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania,  or  Kenneth 
Kaunda  of  Zambia,  or  Sir  Seretse  Khama 
of  Botsvrana. 

"Hiose  men  represent  the  future  of  the 
continent,  and  not  Its  past. 

Those  leaders,  in  their  commitment  to 
progressive,  democratic,  nonviolent  de- 
velopment, are  truly  models  for  people 
eversrwhere  who  seek  genuine  chuige. 

Even  so,  I  wonder  if  black  Americans 
really  have  to  look  beyond  our  shores  for 
examples  to  follow.  Quite  the  opposite, 
a  tradition  built  by  Martin  Luther  lOng 
and  Whitney  Young  and  so  many  other 
giants  seems  to  me  worthy  of  admiration 
and  imitation  by  Americans  and  our 
friends  abroad. 

We  can  only  hope  when  this  adminis- 
tration chooses  again  to  comment  on  the 
quality  of  either  black  leadership  in  this 
country  or  leadership  in  black  Africa 
that  it  will  be  better  Informed  and  more 
sensitive  about  both. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qkavbl)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  B^.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  an  additltmal  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  In  stating  that  when  the  Soiate 
adjoiims  tonight,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning — is  that 
the  present  ordw? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ten- 
thirty  ajn.  is  the  present  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
9:30  tomorrow  morning^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT  —  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT  ON  STEVENSON 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  half 
hour  on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distingulslied  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town)  and  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  amend 
that  request  and  have  the  time  on  this 
side  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spaskman)  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  will  change 
my  request  accordingly;  and  the  other 
half  of  the  30  minutes  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  niinols  (Mr.  St«v«nson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Reserving  the  right 
to  object— and  I  do  not  Intend  to  ob- 
ject— I  would  like  to  clarify  this  matter. 
It  means  that  we  will  not  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  Stevenson  amendment 
today.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROKMIRE.  It  means  we  will 
have  to  wait  until  tomorrow  to  vote  on 
the  Stevensooamendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  author  of  the  amendment  is 
very  anxious  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  his 
amendment.  He  was  willing  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  yesterday.  He 
is  willing  to  liave  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment any  time  this  morning  or  today. 
But  the  vote  has  been  put  off  until  to- 
morrow because  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  want  more  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois wanted  a  vote  yesterday,  today, 
and  is  willing  to  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Ull.  There  has 
been  no  delay  on  their  part,  much  less  a 
filibuster.  There  have  been  no  delays  and 
no  long  quonim  calls.  I  hope  the  Record 
will  show  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  that  information.  Depending  on  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  tomorrow,  I  would 
expect  the  Senate  to  expedite  its  work 
considerably. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  might  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  pleased  to  vote  for  cloture 
at  any  time  on  this  matter.  He  trusts  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  that  he  will  vote  for 
cloture  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  briefly  rqily  by  saying  I  think  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  having  a  vote 
on  cloture  and  having  the  opportunity  to 
pick  and  choose  when  amendments  will 
t)e  voted  upon.  The  vote  has  been  put  off 
for  48  hours  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment because  the  Senator  frcHn  Texas  is 
trying  to  rally  his  forces  and  trying  to  get 
the  Senate  to  vote  as  he  wants  it  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Precisely, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whoi  we  get 
around  to  considering  our  amendments, 
we  want  an  opportunity  to  discuss  them. 
The  Senator  wants  to  invoke  ^ture  and 
let  the  railroad  go  through,  with  no  time 
to  discuss  those  amendments.  Once  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  Stevenson  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  would  have  us  cut  off 
debate  so  that  Senators  can  have  no  ex- 
planation of  the  amendments  when  they 
come  to  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presideirt.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  any  longer  by 
answering  that  statonent,  but  I  will  an- 
swer it  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  with  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  time  to 
begin  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remso-ks  by  the  dlsttn- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
EsQLROir),  and,  of  course,  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice,  there  will  be  a  ndl- 


call  vote  at  the  conclusion  of  that  half 
hour,  and  there  will  be  no  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanlmous-ccnsent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanlmous-oonsrat  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ord«r»d  further.  That  on  Wedneeday, 
July  28,  1971,  at  10  a.m.  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  (No.  817)  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  nilnoiB  be  limited  to  30  mlnutea 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
Senator  ttom  IUlnol«  {Hi.  Snvxiraoir)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sptawit 4i») . 
Provided,  That  no  motion  to  table  abaU  ba 
m  order.  (July  27,  1971.) 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  is  about  it  for  the  time  being. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  oaU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  will  not  permit  us  to 
oome  to  a  vote  on  the  Stevensrai  amoid- 
ment  until  tomorrow  morning.  We  have 
been  prevented  from  proceeding  to  that 
part  of  the  bUl  until  that  time  because 
the  opponents  liave  decided  they  would 
not  let  us  come  to  a  vote  yesterday  or 
today. 

BCr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNIMO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  close  the  mnmlng 
business?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  busineM?  If  not,  tbs 
mom^  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  morning  busi- 
ness had  been  dosed.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  OUARAMTEB 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
my  M"'^*"^t'^"H1"g  that  the  morning  busi- 
ness had  been  closed.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
major  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidait,  as  I 
was  saying,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  Senate 
cannot  proceed  to  consider  these  other 
amoidments,  but  that  we  have  to  dday 
the  procMdings  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
permit  the  opposition  to  maTshall  their 
forces  and  plan  their  strategy  in  opposing 
the  Stevenscm  amendment,  and  to  per- 
mit those  who  represent  the  interests  of 
Lockheed  to  redouble  their  pressure  on 
the  Senate. 

But  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tdl  the 
Henste  what  has  hi^pened  in  my  State, 
because  in  my  Judgment  it  is  unprece- 
dented. I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  14  years,  and  never  before  has 
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tbere  been  a  conoerted  effort  to  inttmi- 
dateme,  ehange  mj  ▼oCe,  or  ebaace  my 
potfUoQ  OD  a  meMore  bar  threatenlag  to 
boyootk  tbe  prodncts  of  or  State.  Tbat 
le  flxaetly  irtiat  Is  bappening  now,  be- 
cause of  tbe  fact  that  I  have  opposed 
this  loan  guarantee. 

One  aspect  of  this  campaign  of  fear 
and  intlmidatlan  has  been  a  bogrcott  of 
Wiseonain  products  organtad  Iqr  aero- 
vwce  workers  In  CaUf  oraia  and  Georgia. 
LoCfcheed  Aircraft  enudoyees  In  these 
Statss  hare  written  to  Wisconsin  firms 
aiad  have  takm  out  ads  In  Wisconsin 
papers  threatening  a  boyeott  of  Wiscon- 
sin products  unless  I  chiingB  my  position 
OP  the  Tod^heed  loen  guarantee. 

Mr.  Frestdent.  this  is  an  oitraordlnary 
posltkxi.  It  Is  one  thing  If  yon  are  Toting 
somehow  to  persecute  people  In  a  State, 
or  to  take  some  kind  of  action  that  would 
be  against  their  rights.  But  tfaU  k  In- 
timidation In  order  to  force  this  Sena- 
tor—and I  iTimumft  other  rieiiatnis  to 
give  Tiockheed  a  loan  guarantee.  In  effect 
a  snbddy,  as  If  they  had  a  right  to  a 
subsidy  or  any  group  has  a  r1|^  to  get 
a  subsidy  from  our  Oovemmsnt.  It  Is  a 
wdrd  and  strange  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  oonfVrtenBe  tiie 
people  of  Wisconsin  wiU  not  be  swayed 
by  the  campaign  of  Intimidation  being 
waged  by  the  aeromace  workers.  Tbe 
people  of  Wisconsin  as  weD  a*  the  peoide 
of  CaUfWnla  and  Oeorgia  are  concened 
about  the  Federal  OoTemment  giving  an 
unf  idr  advantage  to  one  company  against 
its  competitor  by  loan  guarantees.  They 
are  concerned  about  what  happens  when 
big  busiiMSS  Is  balled  out  and  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  their  mistakes  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

For  eiample,  one  attorney  flom 
Georgia  wrote  to  me  as  fcdlows: 

Z  wtnt  jmi  to  know  that  aU  oMIama  of 
a«argl«  an  diAiittrty  not  In  favor  of  our 
goTwnflMOi  guanntMlng  a  saso  minion  loan 
to  Lockhaad.  Moatly  tt  Is  only  thoM  that  win 
mealva  a  iiai'iiinl  gain.  IT  a  vote  oonld  bo 
takan  Z  am  no*  a  majority  <rf  Oaorglana  an 
Uka  Z  am.  stroagly  aatf  ampjiattealiy  op- 
poaad  to  this  rttngwoiH  pcocadant  of  oar  gor- 
ammant  granting  wrttwa  to  a  giant  prlvata 

Tbe  letter  eontlnnes: 

I  Uvs  wttliJn  as  ma«s  of  Loekhaad'k  Mail- 
•tto  plant  and  Z  pamnaay  bav«  known  wv- 
«ral  amployaoB  tbaca  and  Z  bava  paraooaUy 
haard  most  of  tbam  ramaik  about  tba  wasta 
and  mlwnansfniinl  tbat  mnt  on  tiMtal . . . 
I  bag  with  aU  my  baart,  aa  an  Intaraatad  taz- 
pcylng  eltlasn.  that  you  radotAla  your  af- 
f orta  to  do  an  vUbln  yonr  powar  to  daftat 
tbu  nnwiaa  mova.  .  .  .  Z  )ust  wliti  my  two 
Sanatora  vera  moN  Uka  you  in  tlMlr  thinking 
about  tba  war  and  tha  mmtary-lndnstrlal 
ooBnpiayi 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
read  ftom  an  editorial  that  appeared  re- 
cently m  one  of  the  outstanding  news- 
papers In  my  State,  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "State  Is 
Target  of  Kackmail."  and  it  reads  as 
.follows: 

An  in-foundad  coDq>lrac7  by  aeroapaea 
wortura  to  boycott  Wlaconaln  producta  la  de- 
aorlbad  In  a  letter  to  tbe  editor  being  pub- 
nabad  today. 

Tha  boyoott  In  waatern  atatea  u  being 
aaed  aa  a  weapon  agalnat  Sen.  WUllam 
Proxmlra,  a  leader  ot  tbe  foroea  tbat  abot 
down  tba  Superaonlc  TYanaport  boondog|Ie 


and  an  oatapoken  «iltte  o< 


In  dafa 


m  *-***~g  ttM 
of  Wlaoaaam  thay  wm  not  boy  this 
atatana  prodnota  until  Ztosnilra  althar  r^ 
tmn  hia  postttoin  or  la  ramovad  from 


This  la  nothing  but  rfiaar  biaekman.  Iha 
ultlaena  of  Wlaoooain  have  tha  right  to  vote 
for  and  ailaet  whom  they  want  to  rapraaant 
them  wtthoot  Wnannlal  ptaaaiiraa  being 
esartad  trom  ootMa  tha  atato. 

Vurtharmore.  ProKoilre  noi  only  lapre- 
aanta  tba  people  at  Wlaoonaln.  ha  la  a  TTnlt- 
ed  8tataa  aenator  who  haa  a  right  and  ra- 
aponalblUty  to  take  an  active  part  In  de- 
ciding an  national  laaaea  wtthoot  eoononilo 
aanettona  betng  lulled  to  bis  oonatltaeney. 

Neltber  Proamlra  nor  tha  people  of  Wla- 
oonaln tfMiuId  be  InttmUlatad  by  thia  ahoddy 
attempt  at  MaokmaU. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wisconsin  boyoott 
Is  described  as  a  spontaneous  reaction  Iqr 
aerospace  workers  coneemed  about  their 
Jobs.  Hbwever,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  boycott  is  really  a  callous  and 
cynical  attempt  by  the  \ap  management 
of  Toekheed  and  Its  sundlers  to  save 
their  own  ne^s  by  exploiting  the  legiti- 
mate fears  of  ttieir  employees.  For  ex- 
ample. I  have  received  mall  <w«Wftating 
that  the  boycott  material  Is  betng  dreu- 
lated  by  the  managemmt  of  a  California 
oompany  to  their  emptoyees. 

The  Xap  management  of  Lockheed 
needs  a  scapegoat  to  cover  up  their  mis- 
takes. How  does  the  management  of  a 
large  corporation  e^lain  to  their  thou- 
sands of  employees  that  the  «v»mr^ny  is 
on  the  brink  of  Inscdvency  because  of 
mismanagement.  It  is  much  easier  to  find 
a  8c^)egoat,  to  point  the  finger  at  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  Idame  him 
for  all  of  the  companies'  dlfBcultles.  Such 
an  explanation  diverts  attention  from 
tiiose  who  are  really  responsible  for  the 
plight  of  the  company— Lockheed's  top 
management. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  reason 
for  believing  the  Wlsccmsin  boycott  is 
being  engineered  by  Lockheed's  manage- 
ment. Many  of  the  letters  urging  a  Wis- 
consin txiycott  are  coming  f  nun  workers 
In  the  State  of  Georgia.  These  workers 
are  ccncemed  that  a  Lockheed  bank- 
ruptcy will  cost  them  their  Jobs.  If  such 
were  the  case,  I  can  understand  wiiy  they 
would  be  concerned. 

But  Mr.  President,  someone  has  badly 
misinf  ormed  the  Georgia  Lockheed  work- 
ers about  the  conseouences  of  bank- 
ruptcy. According  to  a  table  printed  on 
page  28  of  the  hearing  record.  Lockheed 
shows  17JM0  workers  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  of  June  1. 1971.  However  none 
of  these  workers  are  working  on  the 
L-1011.  I  repeat — ^none  of  the  17,900 
Lockheed  workers  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
are  employed  on  the  L-1011.  These  are 
not  my  estimates.  These  are  not  the 
Treasury's  estimates.  These  are  not  some 
newspaper's  estimates.  These  are  Lock- 
heed's own  figures.  Now  it  is  true  that 
there  are  55  workers — not  55,000.  not 
5  JMM).  not  550.  but  55 — employed  by  Lock- 
heed's subcontractors  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  working  on  the  L-1011.  However, 
these  Jobs  are  an  infinitesimal  p«ut  of 
tbe  Georgia  labor  force. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  64  people 
working  on  the  L-1011   for  Lockheed 


subcontractors.  Tbus.  Wisconsin  has 
more  to  lose  if  the  L-1011  Is  cancded 
ttian  Georgia  has,  and  there  is  not  any 
question  that  if  the  Lockheed  firm  goes 
Into  bankruptcy,  the  only  project  ttiat 
wlU  be  affected  Is  tbe  L-1011.  We  have 
been  assured  repeatedly  by  the  top  people 
in  tbe  Defense  Department,  Including 
David  Packard,  that  the  Govenunent  has 
been  protected  in  the  event  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  its  defense  programs  will 
continue  and  the  Jobs  will  not  be  lost. 

So  the  L-1011  is  the  only  labor  issue 
here,  and  from  that  standpoint,  as  I  say, 
Georgia  will  lose  less  employmait  than 
Wisconsin  will  lose.  We  will  loee  M  Jobs, 
and  they  wUl  lose  55. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  andal  to  distln- 
guidi  between  Ir-1011  emi>iQyment  and 
defense  emplt^ment  at  Lockheed.  Only 
the  L-1011  wfMiiers  are  potentially  in 
danger  of  losing  their  Jobs  and  there  are 
good  reasons  for  doubting  this  conten- 
tion. But  even  accepting  the  argtiment 
that  a  Lockheed  bankru{>tcy  would  speU 
the  end  of  the  L-lOll,  it  is  clear  that 
practically  no  one  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
would  lose  their  Job,  other  than  Lock- 
heed's top  management. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
assured  the  committee  that  all  the  Lock- 
heed defense  contractors  would  be  con- 
tinued under  bankruptcy.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  a  stnmg  proponent  of 
this  legislation — an  enthusiastlo  propo- 
nent— has  also  admitted  that  a  bank- 
ruptcy would  not  terminate  Lockheed's 
defense  work. 

Why,  then,  are  the  Georgia  Locldieed 
workers  so  fearful  about  losing  their 
Jobs?  I  can  only  conclude  that  someone 
must  be  giving  them  false  information. 

That  is  not  aD,  Mr.  President.  The 
Georgia  workers  were  given  wrong  in- 
formation about  those  who  would  be  laid 
off  if  LocklM«d  vrent  banlcnipt.  But  what 
about  the  woikers  in  CaUfomla,  where 
work  on  the  L-1011  is  done?  Do  they  not 
have  a  legitimate  reason  for  protesting 
the  loss  of  their  Jobs? 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  pU^t  of  unemployed  or  poten- 
tially unemployed  aerospace  workers  in 
California  and  elsewhere.  Too  many  peo- 
ple are  unemployed  today. 

However,  Mr.  President,  once  agam, 
someone  has  been  misinforming  the  Cali- 
fornia L-1011  workers.  A  Federal  loan 
guarantee  will  not  save  their  Jobs.  Here 
is  why.  If  Lockheed  does  not  get  the  guar- 
antee and  goes  into  bankruptcy,  the 
trustees  would  take  a  close  look  at  the 
L-1011  project. 

If  it  were  viable,  if  it  would  be  a  sound 
project.  If  it  would  go,  the  project  would 
be  continued.  The  project  would  be  can- 
celed only  if  the  trustees  determined 
that  the  L-1011  were  commercially  un- 
viable—that  future  costs  would  exceed 
future  revenues. 

If  the  project  is  commercially  unviable, 
if  it  will  not  sell,  if  it  cannot  return  a 
profit,  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  will  not 
save  Jobs;  It  will  only  postpone  the  in- 
evitable crash.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  Jobs 
will  be  much  greater  if  an  unviable  proj- 
ect is  permited  to  go  ahead. 

Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  aerospace  worker,  there  is  no 
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benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee.  If  the  L-1011  Is  viable,  a  guar- 
antee is  unnecessary.  If  the  L-1011  is  un- 
viable, a  guarantee  merely  postpones,  and 
Indeed  increases,  the  ultimate  Job  loss. 

But  their  are  those  who  would  benefit 
from  a  guarantee.  U  the  L-1011  can  be 
kept  going  for  a  year  or  two  before  being 
canceled,  Lockheed  might  be  able  to  avoid 
bankrupt<7.  Tbu>,  even  though  20,000 
to  30,000  woricers  would  then  lose 
their  jobs,  the  Jobs  of  the  top  Lock- 
heed executives  would  be  safe.  Also,  the 
airlines  who  AepoeiML  $250  million  on  the 
L-1011  might  be  better  off  if  the  project 
can  be  k^t  alive  for  a  year  or  so,  in 
order  to  permit  the  recovery  of  their  de- 
posits. Also,  the  bank  would  be  better 
off  if  LoclEheed  stayed  alive,  since  they 
could  collect  on  their  outstanding  loans 
of  $400  million. 

Thus,  the  guarantee  will  benefit  the 
banlcs.  the  airlines,  and  the  top  execu- 
tives of  Lockheed.  But  it  does  nothing  for 
the  engineer,  the  technician,  or  the  man 
in  the  assembly  plant.  It  does  nothing  for 
the  workers.  All  the  arguments  have  been 
that  this  would  save  the  Jobs  of  the 
workers.  Very  little  argument  has  been 
made  that  we  ought  to  guarantee  this 
loan  to  save  the  bankers  or  the  Lockheed 
top  management  or  the  airlines.  But  they 
are  the  ones  who  would  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  Is  it  possible  that  Lock- 
heed's executives  are  trjring  to  save  their 
own  necks  by  ddilieratdy  manipulating 
the  fears  of  their  employees?  I  have  re- 
ceived letto-s  from  some  Lockheed  em- 
ployees who  say  they  were  pressured  by 
their  supervisors  to  write  letters  to  thdr 
Congressman  In  support  oi  the  loan 
guarantee.  I  have  no  Idea  how  wide- 
spread this  pressure  has  been.  But  it 
rtrikes  me  as  somewhat  odd  that  Lock- 
heed's woi^ers  would  go  to  such  unusual 
lengths  as  organising  a  Wisconsin  boy- 
cott to  protest  my  opposition  to  the  loan 
gxiarantee  when  the  workers  receive 
practically  no  benefit  from  the  guar- 
antee. S(nieone  must  have  misled  them, 
Mr.  President.  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  Is  the  Lockheed 
management  betiind  the  Wisconsin  boy- 
cott. 

Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  wish  that  I 
were  as  influential  and  powerful  as  the 
backers  of  the  Wisconsin  boycott  allege. 
They  apparently  believe  that  I  alone  can 
stop  the  loan  guarantee  bill  from  passing 
Congress.  Actually,  as  every  Senator 
Imows,  the  loan  g\iarantee  bill  will  be 
defeated  cmly  if  a  majority  of  Senators 
are  (H>posed  to  the  guarantee.  Does  this 
mean  that  a  boycott  will  be  organised 
against  their  States? 

I  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  organize  a  boycott,  although  I  do 
resent  the  obvious  attempt  at  intimida- 
tion. As  almost  everyone  knows,  threats 
and  intimidation  rarely  work.  I  certainly 
will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  Wisconsin 
boycott,  which  has  been  notably  ineffec- 
tive in  its  objectives.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  even  more  determined  to  work 
against  the  Lockheed  bailout,  not  be- 
cause of  anger  or  resentment,  but  be- 
cause an  Important  principle  is  at  stake. 
A  U.S.  Senator  should  determine  his  iw- 
sition  not  on  the  basis  of  pressure  or 
threats  but  on  the  basis  of  what  he  be- 


lieves to  be  good  for  the  country.  Once  a 
Senator  begins  to  let  threats  and  t^gh- 
pressure  tactics  Influence  his  position  on 
Important  issues,  we  have  lost  a  vital 
part  of  the  democratic  process. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  take 
note  of  the  Wisconsin  boycott,  because 
an  imitortant  principle  is  at  stake.  In  a 
real  sense,  the  issue  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate transcends  the  Lockheed  loan  guar- 
antee. The  issue  is  whether  hiflb-pressure 
tactics  such  as  boycotting  the  products 
of  one  State  are  to  be  permitted  to  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  Just  some- 
thing that  one  or  two  people  who  have 
unusual  ideas  thought  of.  This  is  an  or- 
ganized, well-financed  campaign,  Involv. 
ing  ads  in  the  newspapons  of  my  State, 
ads  that  cost  hundreds  of  dollars,  invcdv- 
ing  scores  and  soores  of  letters  to  news- 
iwpers  in  Wisconsin.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  prestige  of 
the  Senate  and  Congress  is  at  stake. 
Make  no  mistake — ^If  the  Lockheed  bail- 
out Is  i^wroved,  the  same  scare  tactics 
and  high  pressure  polltios  will  be  used  on 
other  legislation.  Other  Senators  who 
take  strong  positions  on  controversial 
issues  could  find  boycotts  organised 
against  the  products  of  their  States. 

Those  who  criticize  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry might  become  the  target  of  a  boy- 
oott l^  tobacco  workers.  Thoee  who  take 
on  the  drug  industry  might  find  their 
homestate  products  being  discriminated 
against  by  ttie  employees  of  the  drug 
companies.  Other  industries  under  oon- 
gressional  review,  such  as  the  oil  Industry, 
might  be  encouraged  to  organize  similar 
boycotts.  Where  does  it  end? 

Mr.  President,  I  say  the  place  to  end 
it  Is  right  here,  by  defeating  the  Lock- 
heed loan  guarantee.  Let  us  demonstrate 
ooce  and  for  all  that  the  UJS.  Senate  does 
not  respond  to  unfair  boycotts  or  similar 
scare  tactics.  Let  us  reject  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee  proposaL 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  one  of  the  advertisements  to  whldi 
I  referred.  It  reads: 

Am  OpmliXTT^  tothb  Crnmiaor 
ViriBCOiraxif 

DK*a  CmzKNa:  Thla  letter  1b  addreaaed  to 
you  by  the  workers  of  the  aeroep>ace  indus- 
try. What  you  are  about  to  read,  you  wont 
like.  It  gneves  ua  tbat  sucb  a  letter  la  neo- 
easary  but  we  In  the  aooepaoe  Industry  find 
no  other  recourse. 

You  the  good  citizens  of  Wisconsin  have 
seen  fit  to  elect  Senator  Prozmlre  as  your 
representative.  When  you  did,  you  started 
a  chain  of  events  that  took  food  from  our 
mouths  and  money  from  our  pockets.  Sena- 
tor Proxmlre  has  been  instrumental  In  lead- 
ing a  movement  against  the  Industry,  mak- 
ing tbe  United  States  second  to  Kurope  and 
Russia  In  the  production  of  International 
saleable  producta  (alroraft),  and  haa  plaoed 
the  entire  aeroepaoe  Induatry  In  Jeopardy 
acroea  the  United  Statea. 

We  can  understand  tbat  Wlaoonaln  dtl- 
aena  would  have  minimum  oonoem  over 
this  development  as  Wlaoonaln  doeant  buUd 
airplanes,  but  you  have  a  machine  tool  In- 
dustry which  la  a  major  auppUer  to  the 
aerospace  indiistry.  However,  liCr.  and  Mrs. 
Citizen,  thousands  of  aetoapaoa  workera  are 
already  walking  the  atreeta  looking  for  Joba 
and  are  unable  to  buy  Wlaoonaln  producta. 
We  know  of  only  one  method  of  making  you 
raaUae  the  aerlousneaa  of  putting  aueh  a 


man  In  otBoe  and  that  la  to  hava  the  dtlaens 
of  Wlaoonaln  ahare  aome  of  the  effecta  of  his 
action,  that  la,  to  reduce  your  Income,  ba- 
oauae  at  the  dogmatic  poattton  takan  toy 
Senator   Proxmlre. 

There  la  now  underway  an  aotlva  oam- 
palgn  throTigbout  the  aeroepaoe  Induatry  In 
the  various  statee  to  be  aaieetlve  In  the 
itema  purchased  by  aeroqpaoe  workera.  Wl^ 
oonaln  producta  are  being  Identlfled  and  to 
tbe  degree  poealble,  theae  producta  wlU  re- 
main on  the  shelveB  unsold.  Tour  eonqietl- 
tor's  products  will  be  bou^t  In  praferenoa 
and  where  you  have  no  competltora,  wa  wm 
do  without.  We  are  an  eaUmatod  14)00,000 
persons  strong  and  we  Intend  to  ptnaue  thla 
oouiae  of  action  untU  auoh  a  time  aa  < 
tor  Proxmlre  la  either  removed  troai 
or  has  changed  his  jMaltUm  regarding  tha 
aeroapace    industry. 

Tben  they  say: 

Following  Is  a  preliminary  list  at  Wlaecmaln 
producta  Senator  Prozmlre  la  forcing  ua  to 
atop  buying.  Mora  will  bo  added  aa  th«y  are 
Identlfled: 

I.  All  cheeee  and  Dairy  Producta  ftom 
Wlaoonaln. 

a.  Meats,  Oaoar  Mayer. 

S.  Blectno  Controla.  Cutler  Hammer,  me. 

5.  Beer,  Pabet  Brewing  Oo. 

S.  Beer.  SchUta. 

7.  Motorcyolea.  Eartey-Davldaon  Mtr.  Oo. 

8.  Tocda  ft  Auto  Teatlng,  Snap-On  Toola 
Corp. 

9.  Preasure  Cookers.  National  Preato  In- 
dustries. 

10.  Oas  Rnglnee  and  Automotive,  Briggi  it 
Stratton  Corp. 

II.  Pens  and  Pendla,  Parker  Pen.  Oo. 

12.  Traetoia  and  Hardware,  Allla-Ohalmata 
Mfg.  Oo. 

18.  Outboard  Moton  and  Marine,  Ohryalar. 
Johnaoo,  Kvlnrude  and  Mercury  Outboarda 
and  Stem  Drive  Manufaeturara. 

14.  Paper-OeUuloee  Producta,  Klmberly 
Clark. 

16.  Toys  and  Plaatlo  Poola,  Doughboy  Ih- 
dustrlea. 

16.  Tape  Beccmlera  and  Bqulpmant,  TUa- 
oomlne. 

17.  Paper  and  Paper  Producta,  Vartoua 
Wlaoonaln  Mfgra. 

18.  Heavy  Machinery  fcnr  Induatry.  Keamay 
ft  TVeoker  Corp. 

19.  Automobllee,  American  Motota.* 

90.  Workxnan'a  Oompenaatlon  Inaoianea. 
WAUSAU. 

21.  Plumbing  and  Kitchen  Bqulpment, 
Kobler  Oo. 

22.  Ovena,  Intratrol  Oven  Oorp. 

23.  Any  product  with  a  Wlaoonaln  label 
of  origin. 

Tlien  it  goes  on  to  say : 

Tbonaanda  of  ooplea  of  thla  letter  are  balBg 
provided  to  aeroepaoe  workers  and  to  mer- 
chants that  normaUy  handle  your  producta 
(ao  they  may  aee  what  to  expect  and  why  thla 
move  Is  necessary) . 

Wake  Up  Cltlsena  of  Wlaconalnl  Help  na 
fight  thla  battle  and  we'll  come  back  to  your 
products;  some  of  your  producta  are  the 
finest  In  this  country. 

National  Asaodatlon  for  Preeerratlon  of 
American  Aeroepace  Industry,  P.O.  Box  lg7. 
Marietta,  Georgia  30060. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  insulting 
intimidatl<Hi  should  not  only  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  bound  to  be  counterproductive.  I 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  Senat(»8 
and  they  agree  with  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Greenspan  when  he  appeared  b^ore 
the  committee  that,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  Lockheed  maiucement.  the  Lock- 
heed beiDke.  the  Lockheed  aiwdlen,  the 
Tiockheed  euetomer  aklbiei,  no  one  dee 
zeally  sivporfeB  this  loan  gmmntee. 

Ifr.  Oreenipen  ie  sn  active  man,  one 
of  the  top  coosultantfl  of  the  adnrtntotra- 


tkm,  and  widely  converaant  irlth  the 
views  of  people  In  big  buslneae.  He  says 
that  except  tat  thoee  with  a  vested  In- 
terest In  Lockheed  no  one  Is  for  the 
guarantee.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  peoide  in  this  country,  not  Just  hi 
my  State,  but  in  all  the  eomit^,  are 
against  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  ooidd  have 
a  referendmn  In  Callfomla  this  would 
be  overwhdmhigly  defeated. 

Certainly  in  Georgia,  if  they  realized 
the  fact  that  they  have  exactly  55  jobs 
at  stake,  which  is  less  than  we  have  hi 
Wisconsin  in  the  L-1011  program,  the 
peofile  of  Oeorgia  would  be  wpoeed  to 
the  guarantee.  The  people  of  Georgia 
would  be  oppoeed  to  the  guarantee  even 
if  th^  felt  they  had  many  of  their  Jobs 
at  stake,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
IMSS  OD  it.  There  is  an  overwhelming  sen- 
thnent  in  this  country  against  balling  out 
big  corporatlans.  Tliat  has  been  recog- 
nised repeatedly. 

Where  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
banks  and  the  airlines  are  hiding  behind 
the  specter  of  imemploymoit,  which  I 
have  alrMdy  documented,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  the  woricers 
will  be  hurt  and  not  helped  by  the  guar- 
antee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
not  antlaeroq>sce  when  I  oppose  the 
Lockheed  bailout. 

Here  is  what  McDonnell  Douglas  says 
about  it: 

The  br«ak-«T0n  points  of  the  747  uMI  the 
DO-10  have  been  forced  out  yean  In  time. 
The  Ability  of  the  Industry  »s  a  whole  to  gain 
sofflelent  earnings  to  launch  the  required  fu- 
ture programs  necessary  to  hold  the  tradi- 
tional dominant  United  States  position  In 
commercial  aircraft  has  been  aumtAj 
crippled. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that, 
tiecause  what  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
effect  the  approval  of  the  Lockheed  guar- 
antee would  have  on  the  DC-10  and  the 
747: 

Tba  break-even  points  of  the  747  and  the 
DO-10  have  been  forced  out  years  in  time. 
The  ability  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole  to  gain 
suffldent  earnings  to  launch  required  future 
programs  necessary  to  h(dd  the  traditional 
vorid  position  In  commercial  aircraft  has 
been  severely  crippled. 

To  continue: 

The  giant  st^  towards  heavy  govemment 
subsidization  or  even  na^^nnfijiiMtjfTn  has 
been  set  In  motion  by  flnanoUUy  rsntless 
IiocJtheed  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  reason  I 
am  making  this  point  is  that  the  last  quo- 
tatloQ  is  not  v^iat  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin says,  it  is  not  what  some  Wiscon- 
sin newspapers  say.  This  Is  not  someone 
outside  the  aerospace  industry.  This  is 
vrtiat  the  aerospace  industry  itsdf  says. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that  Lock- 
heed has  more  knowledge  or  competence 
in  the  area  of  aerospace  than  McDon- 
nell Douglas  or  Boeing,  and  this  Is  what 
McDonnell  Doogias  has  said.  They  say 
that  the  aoxMpace  industry  wHl  be  se- 


verely crippled  if  this  bill  is  passed,  yet  it 
is  the  workers  in  the  so-called  aeraq>ace 
Industry — actually  a  front  for  the  man- 
agement cf  the  Lockheed  Corp. — ^i^iich 
has  been  boycotting  Wisconsin  products 
because  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  stand 
up  and  oppose  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  the  Justly  esteemed  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers 
In  the  country.  It  is  rqieatedly  listed  in 
the  top  10  in  America,  not  Just  because 
it  is  a  successful  newspaper  but  because 
of  the  thoui^t  and  care  that  go  into  its 
editorials.  Hie  strongest  part  of  the 
newq)aper — and  it  has  many  strong  fea- 
tures— Is  its  editorial  page.  They  have 
seven  highly  capable  men  who  do  noth- 
ing but  write  editorials.  They  travel  and 
investigate.  They  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  It  is  a  newspaper  that 
wears  no  man's  collar.  It  has  been  criti- 
cal of  labor,  business,  farmers,  and  other 
groups.  It  is  a  newqpaper  that  calls  it 
the  way  It  sees  it 

TUs  is  what  this  newspaper  had  to 
say  about  the  boycott  of  Wlsoonshi  prod- 
ucts: 

The  rationale  behind  the  boycott  of  Wis- 
consin products,  proclaimed  in  a  recent  ad  In 
The  Journal.  Is  difficult  to  xinderstand.  Spon- 
sored by  disgruntled  aerospace  workers,  Its 
admitted  aim  is  to  punish  the  people  of  this 
state  for  Meeting  Sen.  Proxmlre.  The  work- 
ers blame  Proxmlre  and  his  opposition  to  the 
supersonic  transport  and  federal  help  for  the 
ailing  Lockheed  Co.  for  the  industry's  de- 
pression and  resulting  high  unemployment. 

This  Is  a  simplistic  approach  to  a  com- 
plicated problem.  The  aeroq>ace  wmkeis  are 
not  victims  of  Roxmlra.  TlMy  are  victims  cf 
a  nation  whose  prlcritlas  are  changing.  They 
are  victims  of  an  Industry  that  pushed  an 
environmentally  questionable  and  uneco- 
nomic product  In  the  88T  and.  In  the  In- 
stance of  Lockheed,  got  Into  financial  trouble 
much  of  Its  own  making.  Proxmlre  raised  the 
Issues,  bat  would  have  gotten  nowhere  un- 
less a  majority  of  hU  coUeagues  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  agreed  with  him, 

Wishing  away  Wlsoonsln's  senior  senator 
wQl  not  end  aeroapaoe  Industry  troubles  or 
restcwe  lost  Jobs.  Neither  will  a  boycott  of 
Wisconsin  products.  It  makes  about  as  much 
sense  as  Wlsoonslnltes  boycotting  goods 
ftam  California  beoatise  It  got  more  defense 
contracts  than  this  state.  And  If  each  state 
shunned  another's  products  or  built  barriers 
against  them  because  of  passing  grievances 
we  would  soon  have  a  federal  union  that 
wouldn't  work.  It  was  Just  such  a  slt\iatlon 
that  caused  the  founding  fathers  to  t\im 
away  from  the  Artlclee  of  Confederation  and 
constniet  the  preeent  federal  system. 

Bdr.  President,  a  number  of  news- 
papers in  my  State  have  often  very 
strongly  exposed  me. 

One  of  them  is  the  Marinette  Dally 
Herald,  a  paper  that  is  ably  edited  and 
has  a  solid  reputation.  The  Atarinette 
Dally  Herald  says: 

For  at  least  the  second  time,  and  pos- 
sibly oftener  than  that,  Callfomla  has  beeh 
the  source  of  boycott  movements  to  try  to 
force  an  Issue.  Earlier,  Cesar  Chavee  pro- 
moted a  nationwide  boycott  of  table  grapes 
to  force  growers  to  accept  a  union  contract 
which  many  of  the  vineyard  workers  them- 
selves did  not  want.  Chaves  eventuaUy  won 
a  contract. 

Aerospace  workers  currently  are  trying 
to  drum  up  a  boycott  of  Wisconsin  products 
to  punish  this  state's  voters  for  having 
elected  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  to  Oongrses. 
The   reason:    Proxmlr*   vigorously   exposed 


shoddy  management  and  unrtilaMe  products 
of  the  aerospace  Industry  in  oconeetlon  with 
federal  contracts.  He  also  opposed  a  propoesd 
•WO  million  loan  to  Ijockheed  Corporation, 
contending  that  it  would  subsidise  continua- 
tion of  Ineffldent  and  extravagant  manage- 
ment. 

It  Is  obvious  that  aerospace  workers  are 
suffering  from  a  slackening  of  defense  con- 
tracts but  this  could  have  been  expected 
long  before  It  came.  Industries  In  Marinette 
have  had  to  adjust  to  a  similar  shift  in 
emphasis  in  federal  contracts.  There  Is  no 
denying  that  the  Impact  on  aerospace  In- 
dustries has  been  much  more  severe  than 
It  has  been  here.  And  there  have  been  other 
factors  In  Lockheed's  distress,  for  instance. 
One  of  these  was  bankruptcy  of  Bolls  Royce 
Corporation  in  Kngland.  supplier  of  motors 
for  one  of  Lockheed's  most  ambitious  recent 
undertakings.  An  adjustment  has  been  made 
by  the  British  govemment  which  wUl  permit 
Rolls  to  flU  the  Lockheed  contract.  There  are 
other  Issues  too,  not  related  to  Proxmlre 
for  which  the  aerospace  workers  should  seek 
answers  within  the  Industry  and  perhaps  m 
their  own  union  organlwattana. 

Boycotts  are  more  vicious  than  strike.  If 
that  Is  possible.  In  their  heedless  Impact  on 
companies  and  employee  innocent  of  the 
grievance  the  boycott  promoters  profess. 
Iliey  could  smirch  the  good  name  of  a  com- 
pany and  Its  product  long  after  the  boycott 
la  lifted.  In  the  case,  such  a  result  would  be 
particularly  imwarranted  because  the  com- 
panies involved  are  not  guilty  of  electing 
Proxmlre  and.  in  fact,  many  probably  op- 
posed him. 

I  think  that  is  a  particularly  telling 
point.  It  is  very  hard  to  blame  Wisconsin 
concerns,  the  top  management  of  which., 
in  many  cases  opposed  me  for  reelection 
to  the  Senate.  Yet,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  their  products  are  being  boycotted 
because  I  happen  to  be  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  boycott  the  aerospace  workvs  pro- 
claim Is  a  Mow  at  f  eUow  unionists  in  Wiscon- 
sin, who  probably  more  than  any  other  group 
are  responsible  for  keeping  Proxmlre  In  the 
Senate. 

The  Eagle-Star  has  supported  Proxmlre 
only  when  it  felt  that  he  was  serving  his 
constituency  well  and  in  this  Instance  it 
feels  that  he  assisted  In  a  necessary  exposure 
of  gross  over-expanston  of  manufacturing 
costs  and  yet  the  Industry  found  Itself  in  dis- 
tress as  soon  as  brakee  were  ai^lied  to  de- 
fense spending. 

As  to  whether  the  govemment  should  let 
Lockheed  go  down  the  drain  In  bankruptcy, 
that's  an  Issue  that  deserves  careful  delibera- 
tion in  view  of  the  company's  deep  Involve- 
ment In  defense  produotloQ.  It  might  Impair 
Mm  country's  defense  posture  If  dosing  of  the 
ccmpanys  plants  should  scatter  Its  Impor- 
tant aggregation  of  scientists  and  technicians 
who  Have  been  working  as  a  team  on  count- 
less projects  important  to  this  country's 
seciirlty. 

I  think  that  we  have  laid  that  ghost 
to  rest  completely.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion in  the  hearings,  in  the  debate,  and 
in  the  testimony  of  David  Packard  that 
the  defense  aspect  of  Lockheed  Corp. 
would  continue. 

The  editorial  continues: 

If  the  govemment  does  help,  however.  It 
should  Insist  on  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
whole  sprawling,  extravagant  Lockheed 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  edi- 
torial from  the  Pond  du  Lac  Common- 
wealth-Reporter, a  paper  which  has  both 
oiH>osed  and  supported  me  at  various- 
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times.  It  is  a  paper  which  by  and  large 
supports  Republican  candidates,  al- 
though at  various  times  it  has  supported 
Democratic  candidates.  It  is  a  middle 
of  the  road  paper.  This  editorial  reads: 

The  more  active  members  of  the  aerospace 
Industry  have  mailed  htmdreds.  perhaps 
thousands,  of  letters  to  newspapers,  radio 
sod  TV  stations,  busineasmen  and  Industrial- 
ists throughout  Wisconsin. 

"What  you  are  about  to  read,"  the  letters 
say,  "you  wont  like,  it  grieves  us  to  prseent 
this  letter  but  we  in  the  aerospace  Industry 
find  no  other  recourse." 

They're  angry  at  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
over  his  successful  efforts  to  squelch  the 
production  of  the  VS.  supersonic  transport 
(8ST). 

So  they're  boycotting  |>roduets  with  Wis- 
consin labels,  Including  Mercury  outboards 
from  Fond  du  Lac,  beer  from  Milwaukee. 
Parker  Pens  from  Janesville  and  many  other 
items. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  still  working  find 
ourselves  more  and  more  resentful  of  the 
Wisconsin  senator  and  naturally  clttsens 
ulio  elected  him,"  the  coercive  letters  de- 
clare. "We  know  of  only  one  method  of  mak- 
ing you  realise  the  seriousness  of  putting 
such  a  man  in  office  and  that  is  to  have  the 
dtlsens  of  Wisconsin  share  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  tUs  actions,  that  is  to  reduce  your 
Income  ss  Sen.  Proxmlre  has  done  to  ours." 

The  letter  continues:  "We  Intend  to  pursue 
the  course  of  action  dted  above  until  such 
time  as  Sen.  Proxmlre  Is  either  removed  from 
office  or  has  changed  his  position  regarding 
the  aerospace  Industry  .  .  .  Wake  up  dtl- 
Bsns  of  Wlsconalni  Tum  Proxmlre  off  or  out. 
and  we'U  come  back  to  your  prodiicts." 

We're  quite  certain  Wisconsin  residents  are 
not  easily  intimidated  and  it  appears  that 
Sen.  Proxmlre  vrlll  remain  in  office  for  a 
considerable  tUne. 

And  the  longer  he's  there,  <rf  course,  the 
longer  those  aeropspace  workers  will  have  to 
get  by  without  any  of  that  famous  Wisconsin 
cheese. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  only  be  a  very  few  and.  I  hope,  no 
aerospace  woiicers  who  have  to  forgo 
that  delight,  "nie  product  is  a  Joy  to  eat, 
especially  if  consumed  in  combination 
with  Wisconsin  beer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  for  the  record  that  I  went  home  last 
night  and  had  a  delicious  wedge  of  Wis- 
consin cheese.  I  am  not  about  to  boycott 
it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  think  that  there  are  few 
actions  he  has  taken  in  the  past  we^ 
that  are  more  worthy  of  commendation. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  seriousness,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  a  fine  Senator.  He 
has  led  a  very  strong  and  vigorous  fight. 
I  only  regret  his  action,  because  the  Wis- 
consin cheese  will  give  him  more  strength 
and  vigor  and  ability  to  combat  the  Wis- 
consin Senator. 

I  am  sure  there  Is  only  a  handful  of 
V«op\e  among  the  aeroq>ace  workers, 
management,  or  employees  or  manage- 
ment peoide  in  the  banks  that  would  be 
rescued  by  the  pending  bill  wlu>  think 
they  can  Intimidate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  his  constituents  by  boy- 
cotting the  products  of  his  State. 

I  have  taken  time  to  go  into  this  ac- 
tion, because  I  think  it  is  extraordinary. 

Instead  of  permitting  this  matter  to 
be  argued  on  its  merits,  these  supporters 
of  the  bailout  feel  the  way  they  can 
win  is  to  intimidate  and  to  threaten,  to 


tdl  this  Senator  and  the  constituents 
who  support  him  that  as  long  as  he  has 
the  temerity  to  take  the  position  he  takes 
on  a  controversial  i£Bue  they  are  going 
to  boycott  products  of  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  can  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxku).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

iiaxKXT  roB  TUJXT  anuaurr 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  in  materials  submitted  to 
the  c(»nmittee8  considering  the  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  legislation  has  es- 
timated that  in  the  coming  decade  there 
is  a  world  market  for  1.375  trijet  aircraft. 
Of  this  number  it  Is  estimated  that  775 
will  be  basic  toijet  aircraft  and  another 
600  will  be  long-range  aircraft. 

All  available  evidence  on  the  market 
for  the  trUet  would  confirm  Lockheed's 
estimates  and  if  anything,  Lockheed's 
estimates  are  on  the  conservative  side. 
Mr.  Floyd  Hall,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Eastern  Airlines  testifled  before  the 
Soiate  committee  on  June  14  that  'iie 
market  for  the  trijet  is  so  large  that 
there  should  be  no  real  doubt  on  this 
score.  In  the  course  of  his  testimony.  Mr. 
Hall  made  the  following  remarks  con- 
cerning the  future  market  of  the  trUet: 

In  weighing  whether  Lockheed  Is  to  be  en- 
abled to  go  forward,  it  Is  very  Important  to 
focus  on  the  future  market  for  the  trt-Jet. 
As  I  have  said,  it  la  an  unusually  versatile 
alridane  with  an  unuaoaUy  broad  ipectrom 
of  i4;>plloabillty  and  pronounced  coat  advan- 
tagsB.  It  will  move  equareiy  Into  tlie  top  and 
middle  ranges  of  oar  present  fleet  m  teems 
of  else  by  rqdaclng  both  the  DO-ea  and  our 
75  original  model  7a7s.  The  only  727b  It  wUl 
not  tend  to  dlq>lace  at  least  for  a  number 
of  years,  are  the  subsequently  developed  so- 
caUed  long-bodied  or  "steetohed"  version  of 
the  737.  The  trl-Jet.  because  Its  flexlbUlty 
makes  Its  fleet  "displacement  capability" 
probably  greater  than  any  aircraft  that  has 
been  built  in  years.  wUl  replace  all  of  ofor 
large  toor-eoglne  planes  plus  three-fourths 
of  the  madlim-aimd  units  in  our  fleet.  Be- 
cause this  will  probably  apply  to  the  fleets  of 
a  great  many  other  airlines  of  tbe^wosld.  tbs 
potential  sales  of  the  wlde-bodled  trl-Jet  are 
very  large  Indeed.  We  conclude  that,  by  a  con- 
siderable margin.  It  wUl  be  the  predcnnlnant 
tranqwrt  atroeft  type  that  will  be  bnUt 
during  the  nsxt^^n  or  pesh;^*  fifteen  years. 

McDonndl  Douglas'  estimates  for  the 
trijet  world  market  likewise  fall  in  the 
range  estimated  by  Lockheed.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  period  1970  through  1980 
McDonnell  Douglas  estimated  last  year 
that  there  is  a  market  for  the  trijet  of 
1308  ^  aircraft.  Of  this  amoimt  490  would 
be  rq)reeented  by  basic  trijet  aircmft; 
442  would  be  long-range  aircraft;  and 
376  would  be  stretch  long-range  aircraft. 
It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  for  the 
period  1981  through  1984  McDonnell 
Douglas  estimates  a  market  for  an  addi- 


tion 314  aircraft  consisting  of  160  ad- 
vanced medium-range  trtjets  end  154 
advanced  long-range  trijets.  The  ad- 
vanced verslans  are  simply  modiflcatlims 
of  eaiUer  aircraft  with  higher  engina 
thrust  and  modified  airframes. 

The  Honwable  John  Volpe.  Secretary 
of  Tranqx>rtation.  in  testimony  prepared 
for  the  House  Ttenklng  and  Coirency 
Committee  on  July  20  also  spoke  to  the 
future  market  for  the  trijet  aircraft.  He 
noted  for  instance  that  in  the  decade' 
ahead  the  FAA  has  forecasted  a  vigor- 
ous rate  of  growth  in  commercial  air 
transportation.  As  the  economic  climate 
improves,  scheduled  revenue  passenger 
miles  carried  by  n.S.  certified  airlines 
are  expected  to  increase  by  3^  times  in 
the  next  10  years.  Secretary  Volpe  also 
observed  that  for  the  period  between 
1971  and  1982  UJS.  international  trafllc  Is 
expected  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  al- 
most 13  percent.  Secretary  Volpe  stated 
that  the  projections  clearly  indicat 


The  need  for  new  large-capacity  commer- 
cial tran^Kjrt  aircraft — ^particularly  those 
like  the  Lockheed  Tristar  L-1011— to  meet 
the  anticipated  psssenger  demand,  to  help 
alleviate  the  resulting  airways  congestion 
and  to  provide  a  hlgbw  standard  of  safety, 
efficiency,  and  comfort  for  the  pubUc. 

As  to  the  market  toe  trijet  aircraft  by 
UJB.  air  carriers.  Secretary  Volpe  stated 
a  recent  FAA  demand  forecast  showed  a 
demand  for  trijets  of  about  760  aircraft 
Lockheed's  estimate  with  respect  to  this 
demand  for  both  the  basic  and  long- 
range  trijet  by  UJB.  carriers  was  755.  The 
FAA  forecast  would  thus  cooBrm  Lock- 
heed's projections  on  this  market. 

Closely  related  to  the  projected  mar- 
kets for  the  trijet  is  the  consequence* 
which  would  flow  if  Lockheed  were  per- 
mitted to  fail  and  the  market  were  left 
to  one  manufacturer.  For  purposes  ot 
illustration,  if  you  take  the  maricet  in 
the  next  decade  to  be  1.000  aircraft  aixl 
the  average  price  during  that  decade  to 
be  $20  million,  you  are  talking  about  a 
$20  Ulllcm  market — perhmw  the  largest 
shxgle  monopoly  market  in  the  wwld.  Ilie 
alrtlnes,  the  Air  Tranqixirt  Association. 
Secretary  Volpe,  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  with  respect  to  the 
damaging  effects  on  the  competltlan  m 
the  industry  which  would  result  from 
the  terminaticm  of  the  L-1011  v^ognm. 
Secretary  V(dpe  had  the  following  com- 
ment to  make  on  this  point  in  his  testi- 
mony on  July  20: 

In  cooneoUoD  with  the  projected  forecasts 
for  the  wide-body  Jets.  X  wish  to  express  oon- 
osm  over  tbe  daiDsglng  affects  on  oonipetl- 
tton  within  this  IndoMiy  which  would  i«> 
suit  from  the  termination  of  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram. X  definitely  UA  that  it  would  be  In  the 
pnblle  Interest  to  pteserre  the  L-lOll  air- 
craft atnoe  Its  absence  wtU  reduce  ccog^Mtl- 
tloQ  in  the  market  for  wide-body  trt-Jeta— 
a  domestic  market  that  Is  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed approximately  $90  btmon  over  the  not 
ten  yeara.  Oompetttloii  between  maniifaotur- 
ars  slkoald  prove  dsMratale  tn  tenas  of  both 
oast  and 


1  "nils  Information  i^pears  in  DAC  C1-S04- 
1801  long-range  support  document  table 
IS  June  1070. 


So  the  wel^t  of  evldenee  mllitatea 
heavUy  against  arguments  raised  in  this 
Chamber  that  there  is  not  an  adequate 
market  to  keep  more  than  one  airframe 
manufacturer  in  busineBB  producing  the 
trijet.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  great  demand  that  will  allow  both 
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McDonnen  DouiteH  and  the  Toolrhfixl 
Cosp.  to  flouzWi  in  that  muket  f  or  many 
years  to  oome. 


lOQBSAaB  PROM  TBB  HOOBI 

A  maaMge  from  the  Hoow  of  Repre- 
MotatlveB.  tqr  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  tts  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Houm 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  confa«nce  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9270)  making  anxropriations  for  agri- 
culture-enTironmcntal  and  oonsomer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: that  tlie  House  receded  from  its 
disagxeement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Henatf  numl)ered  4.  34,  and  38  to  the 
blU  and  ooneuned  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment.  In  wliieh  it  request- 
ed the  coticunepce  of  the  Senate. 

The  FBEfflDINO  QflfiCBK.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognised. 

cnie  remarks  of  Mr.  Tdhiist  when  he 
Introduced  8.  2349.  dealing  with  yoUng 
rights,  are  printed  In  the  Rbcoio  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tixb  PRBSTDlIKi  OFFICER.  Ttte  clerk 
win  can  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  eaU 
theroU. 

Mr.  HARm.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmseot  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  

Tb»  FRJSBIDINO  OFPICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY'  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (8.  2308)  to  authorise  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
entemrises. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ap- 
paUed  that  the  Senate  appears  to  be  wil- 
ling to  embazk  this  Nation,  which  we 
like  to  think  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  free  and  competitive  enterprlee.  on  a 
course  of  corporate  welfare  for  thoee 
buBdnesses  which  are  able  to  combine 
bigness  with  failure.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Senate  wiU  dramatically 
reverse  Its  policy  toward  corporate  flope 
within  Just  a  few  months.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ate passes  the  Lockheed  giveaway  bill 
reversal  of  ptMej  is  precisely  what  will 
occur. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  of  what 
we  did  with  the  Penn  Central  last  year. 
The  prlndplee  foUowed  In  drafting  that 
leglslatkm  were  basically  two  in  num- 
ber: any  legislation  should  be  severely 
limited  in  scope:  and  we  did  not  wish 
to  set  a  precedent  of  financial  relief  to 
falUng  bustnesses.  Let  me  remind  the 
Soiate  that  the  committee  was  extreme- 
ly reluctant  to  i4>prove  any  legislation. 
I  submit,  however,  that  if  the  Senate  is 
now  ready  to  put  failing  btg  corporations 
on  wdif are,  we  should  follow  the  pattern 
used  in  that  bin.  the  Emergency  Rail 
Servloes  Act  of  1970. 1  firmly  believe  that 
the  same  principles  used  in  that  measure 
should  be  appUed  to  Lockheed  and  its 
problems.  After  all.  who  can  daim  that 
Tiockheed  is  any  more  Important  to  the 


welfare  of  this  country  than  the  Penn 
Oentralt 

Let  us  take  a  kxA  at  what  was  done 
with  the  Bnergency  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-833. 

First.  Under  the  Emergency  Rail  Act. 
bankruptcy  is  a  condition  precedmt. 

Under  the  Lockheed  Act.  bankruptcy 
is  not  required. 

•nw  ■tgiUfW'Mwsii  is  sijiipiy  this:  Under 
the  Ran  Act.  because  bankruptcy  is  a 
merequisite.  the  corporation  is  under 
the  control  of  a  Federal  court.  C(mse- 
quently.  the  old  management:  that  is. 
the  management  that  probably  created 
the  problem,  would  rtap  no  benefits.  The 
company  would  be  open  to  public  scru- 
tiny. 

Need  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
evidence  of  mismanagement,  self-deal- 
ing, and  lnQ>titude  which  led  to  the 
Pom  Central's  ccdlmMe?  Uttle  of  this  in- 
f  otmailon  came  to  light  until  after  the 
railroad  entered  bankruptcy.  Only  then 
were  the  managers  tmable  to  cover  their 
tra(^.  How  can  we  know,  how  can  the 
taxpayers  know,  how  our  asststance  is 
being  and  unless  the  corporation  is  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  a  bankruptcy? 
How  dse  can  we  be  assured  that  Federal 
^f*«^"<*  Is  being  used  to  advance  the 
piddic's  purposes? 

Tbe  Lockheed  bm.  S.  2308.  loees  aU  the 
advantages  of  bankruptcy — a  change 
in  management,  replacing  those  who 
have  proven  to  be  fanures;  a  chance  to 
dispose  of  unprofitable  assets:  and  an  op- 
portuni1^y  to  delay  debt  payments  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time.  Althoui^  S. 
2308  allows  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board  to  require  a  management 
change,  none  Is  required,  or,  in  the  case 
of  LocUieed,  probable.  To  the  extent  that 
bankruptcy  law  Is  a  tool  for  creating  con- 
ditions for  future  profltable  operation.  S. 
2308  tnhiUts  eoonomicaUy  sound  xtiorm, 
and  what  is  worse,  the  taxpayer  foots  the 
bOL 

Congress  should  not  protect  a  company 
from  the  cleansing  action  of  bankruptcy, 
we  should  welcome  it. 

Second.  Under  the  Emergency  Rafl 
Act,  an  Imminent  threat  to  public  wel- 
fare must  be  dononstrated. 

Under  the  Lockheed  bill,  ihere  must 
only  be  a  finding  of  adverse  and  serious 
affect  upon  the  economy  or  employment. 
The  difference  is  great.  Under  the  Rail 
Act  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
public  welfare  would  be  endangered  by 
cessation  of  essential  tranqwrt  services 
and  the  threat  must  be  Imminent.  Termi- 
nation of  Penn  Central  services  would  be 
a  blow  to  an  entire  17-State  region, 
America's  industrial  and  poprilation 
center.  Services  protected  were  thoee 
that  were  essential  to  that  entire  area. 
The  Lockheed  biU  is  concerned  with 
very  vaguidy  described  adverse  effects 
on  the  economy  or  employment.  The 
closure  of  Lockheed  would  have  a  very 
limited  effect  on  a  rather  smaU  area. 

Third.  Under  the  Emergency  RaU  Act, 
there  must  be  no  other  practical  means 
of  obtaining  funds  available,  so  that  no 
loan  is  possible  without  a  guarantee.  But 
under  the  Lockheed  bill,  the  provision  is 
merely  that  credit  Is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able under  reasonaUe  terms  or  ctmdl- 
tlons. 
The  Penn  Central  had  to  show  that  no 


private  lender  would  provide  a  loan  at 
any  rate,  reasonable  or  not,  without  a 
Federal  guarantee.  The  raU  bUl  was  de- 
scribed in  the  report  as  "a  matter  of  last 
resort,  not  another  means  of  finmnHi^ 
oorpwate  empires."  In  the  Lockheed 
case  we  are  BPSMnaaOj  about  to  do  pre* 
dsdy  what  we  forbade  the  administra- 
tion to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. The  Federal  Government  can  come 
to  the  rescue  under  S.  2308  with  as  lit- 
tle sho^ring  as  tbt  simple  fact  that  in- 
terest rates  are  not  reasonable  or  con- 
ditions are  not  reasonable.  But  wbm 
a  company  flops,  why  should  private 
creditors  be  reasonable?  More  impor- 
tant, why  should  the  U.S.  Government 
be  reasonaUe?  But  that  is  exactly  wbai 
is  caUed  for  in  the  next  breath  by  S. 
2308. 

Fourth.  Under  the  Emergency  RaU 
Act,  the  United  States  Is  protected  by 
requirements:  first,  that  probably  the 
asset  value  provides  reasonable  protec- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  second, 
that  the  United  States  wiU  receive  the 
highest  lien  «uept  for  creditors  of 
equipment  purchases. 

Contrast  that  to  the  Lockheed  biU,  un- 
der which  the  United  States  is  protected 
by  assurance  that  the  company  wiU  be 
able  to  repay  the  loan  and  afford  rea- 
sonable protection,  secured  by  sufficient 
property  to  ccdlateralize  the  loan  fully. 

In  short,  the  United  States  wiU  protect 
the  financial  failures  which  suffer  from 
imreasonably  poor  financial  conditlcm 
from  unreasonable  rates  but  in  return 
(4>talns  as  protection  only  reasonable 
assurance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKB.  I  am  s^ad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  frtmi  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  tnm 
Indiana  for  the  statement  he  is  making. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  he  should 
qieak  on  this  matter,  as  I  understand  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  in  that  capacity, 
he  had  occasion  to  go  into  great  detail  on 
the  recent  difBcultieB  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral lallroad.  and  their  situation 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No  question  about  that 
I  might  point  out  that  If  we  had  followed 
the  administration's  request,  which  was 
slmiliar  to  what  Is  requested  today,  Mr. 
^^rtz,  in  his  testimony.  Indicated  that 
the  taxpayers  would  have  handed  out 
$350  mlUicm  in  the  Penn  Central  situa- 
tion, and  the  net  result  would  have  been 
that  they  would  still  have  been  short  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  money  which 
we  later  authorized  in  the  loan  of  some 
$100  million.  Even  though  the  money  it- 
self wotdd  have  come  from  the  taxpayers, 
all  of  the  money  would  have  gone  to  the 
creditors  and  the  banks,  so  It  was  a  bank 
baUout  bill.  Just  as  the  Lockheed  bill  Is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  original  admin- 
istration proposal  with  respect  to  Ptaan 
Central,  as  it  turned  out,  based  on  our 
experience,  would  have  been  very  costly 
to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  would  have  cost  the 
taxpayers  at  least  $350  miiHrin,  for  which 
tbey  would  have  gotten  exactly  nothing. 
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except  to  make  the  bankers  hai^y.  The 
original  bill  in  that  case  was  very  similar 
to  the  administration  draft  of  the  Lock- 
heed bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  in  urging  the 
passage  of  that  Penn  Central  measure, 
the  administration  indicated  tliere  was 
little  risk  Involved  if  Congress  went 
ahead  and  provided  that  loan  to  the  Penn 
Central  Corp.;  is  that  correct 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  indicated  there 
would  be  no  risk.  They  came  in  and  asked 
(or  the  authority  to  guarantee  loans  on 
the  basis  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
transportation  company  was  in  dire  need 
of  cash  at  that  time,  and  could  not  meet 
Its  bills.  But  there  was  no  requirement 
for  them  to  go  into  bankruptcy  first; 
there  was  no  requirement  that  manage- 
ment be  changed;  there  was  no  require- 
ment that  the  Government  have  a  guar- 
antee of  Its  repayment;  and  there  was  no 
requirement  in  the  original  bill  that  out- 
side financing  must  not  be  available  from 
other  sources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Penn  Centra] 
In  their  situation  went  into  bankruptcy, 
and  since  that  time  things  have  some- 
what turned  around.  In  fact,  I  have  be- 
gun to  hear  good  things  about  Penn 
Central. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  Judgment  of 
the  administration  in  the  case  of  Peim 
Central  was  wrong? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  not  only  wrong, 
it  would  have  been  disastrous.  It  would 
have  cost  us  $350  milllon.  The  trustees 
have  said  it  was  wrong,  and  since  we  have 
seen  them  go  into  bankruptcy,  there  has 
come  to  light  some  of  the  self -serving 
dealing,  the  deception,  and  some  rather 
unpleasant  items  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  Penn  Central. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator,  as  I 
understand  him,  is  telling  the  Senate 
that  if  we  adopt  the  administration  pro- 
posal with  respect  to  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee,  we  might  very  well  be  in  the 
same  position  as  we  would  have  been  If 
we  had  gone  ahead  with  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral bailout? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  we  are  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position.  But  let  me  point 
out  something  rather  significant,  in 
totality: 

Congress  and  the  committee  were 
rather  reluctant  to  act,  even  imder  the 
severe  conditions  on  Penn  Central.  If  we 
are  going  to  provide  this  type  of  assist- 
ance to  Lockheed.  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
peal the  Elmergency  Rail  Service  Act  and 
provide  the  same  type  of  loan  to  Penn 
Central.  Why  should  that  company  be 
put  through  such  a  stiff  wringer  to  make 
sure  the  public  Interest  will  be  protected, 
if  we  will  not  require  the  same  conditions 
of  a  corporation  which  does  not  affect  to 
nearly  the  same  degree  the  national 
interest? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  this  bill  as  originally  drafted  goes 
far  beyond  the  Penn  Central,  so  far  that 
even  the  Defense  Department  officials  are 
concerned  about  it,  because  it  provides  a 
total  fund  of  $2  bUlion.  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  be  in  a  position  to  guar- 
antee loans  up  to  $250  million  without 
any  action  taken  by  Congress  or  any 
congressional  oversight,  provided  that 
those  loans  be  made  before  October  1? 


After  October  1.  Congress  is  given  a 
veto  power,  though  not  an  opportunity 
to  act  positively;  but  this  is  sometliing 
that  would  not  only  relate  to  Lockheed, 
but  could  relate  to  many  other  large 
corporations,  at  great  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  states  the 
case  exactly  right.  I  had  hearings  be- 
fore the  Service  Transportaticm  Subcom- 
mittee this  morning,  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Beggs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation said  It  was  possible  that  Penn 
Central  could  qualify  as  a  potential  bor- 
rower under  the  present  Lockheed  bill 
without  the  restrictions  of  the  old  act, 
8md  other  railroads  which  are  in  a  dif- 
ficult financial  situation  are  also  poten- 
tial t>orrowers  under  this  law,  without 
the  same  restrictions  put  on  Perm  Cen- 
tral; that  the  airlines  were  lining  up 
right  behind,  and  we  might  end  up  with 
the  whole  private  sector  of  the  American 
ectmomy  financed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  aspect  that  trou- 
bled me  very  much  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  was  that  if  we 
pass3d  this  bill,  a  number  of  ailing  rail- 
roads might  then  go  before  this  board 
under  similar  circimistances.  Not  Perm 
Central,  necessarily;  they  might  be  one, 
but  other  railroads  might  go  before  them 
and  be  eligible  for  loans.  Is  that  the  im- 
pression of  the  Senator  fnmi  Indiana? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  not  only  that,  but 
they  would  not  have  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, as  required  of  the  Perm  Central. 
All  the  other  railroads  could  come  in,  and 
all  they  would  need  to  show  was  that  they 
needed  some  cash.  There  are  about  15 
major  railroads  in  the  United  States  to- 
day which  are  not  considered  in  good 
financial  condition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Every  one  of  the  15, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  meet  the  very 
broad  general  criteria  of  the  bill.  The 
only  requirement  in  the  bill  is  to  show 
tliat  if  the  firm  goes  into  bankruptcy 
there  could  be  serious  eccmomlc  reper- 
cussions to  the  region.  There  would  sxire- 
ly  be  serious  economic  repercw^ions  if 
any  one  of  those  15  major  railrosMls  went 
into  bankruptcy,  especially  in  a  given  re- 
gion. Every  one  of  them,  I  presimie, 
would  have  a  serious  impact  in  the  par- 
ticular region  in  which  it  is  located. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Senator  is  exactly  rigl;it.  Un- 
der Secretary  Beggs  again  this  morning, 
when  asked  that  question,  said  not  only 
that  it  was  possible,  but  that  there  was 
no  reas<m  why  not,  if  they  made  appli- 
cation and  made  a  prefer  showing.  They 
would  probably  be  in  Une  to  get  such 
a  loan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ttmnk  the  Senator. 
I  think  his  remarks  are  some  of  the  most 
important  we  have  had  with  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  more  de- 
Iwite  on  this  issue  and  a  more  critical 
examination  of  it,  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  full  impUcations  before  we  vote 
on  it.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Soiator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  UJ3.  taxpayer  deserves  nothing 
less  than  the  best  protection  available. 
In  the  Rail  Act  the  United  States  ob- 
tained the  highest  lien  except  for  those 
creditors  which  made  loans  for  the  pur- 


chase of  equipment  necessary  to  pro- 
vide service  to  the  pubUc.  Why  in  the 
case  of  Lockheed  must  we  settle  for 
less?  I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Congress  in  1958  passed  an  act  designed 
to  help  railroads  purchase  equipment 
and  required — just  u  in  the  Lockheed 
bill — "reasonable  assurance"  that  loans 
would  be  repaid.  This  did  not  in  any  way 
prevent  defaults — there  were  several.  I 
will  talk  about  the  experiences  under 
that  act  in  a  later  statement  I  intend 
to  make  upon  this  bill.  Having  a  secu- 
rity interest  wUl  not  necessarily  guar- 
antee full  compensation — as  any  banker 
knows.  Having  to  collect  on  the  Uqulda- 
tion  of  specific  security  is  not  nearly  as 
sound  as  being  given  a  priority  position 
as  was  given  the  United  States  in  the 
Emergency  Rail  Act.  In  the  latter  event, 
the  United  States  will  be  paid  first  ahead 
of  nearly  all  others.  But  if  Lockheed 
fails,  the  United  States  must  get  in  line 
with  all  other  creditors. 

Fifth.  Under  the  Emergency  Rail  Act, 
Federal  assistaiKe  and  other  revenue  re- 
quired to  be  used  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuaticm  of  essential  transportation 
services. 

Under  the  Lockheed  bill  no  restric- 
tions on  use  of  funds. 

If  they  wanted  to  use  it  for  an  expense 
account  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  I  would 
imagine  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
such  a  party  could  not  be  held  in  fuU 
swing. 

Under  the  Rail  Services  Act,  we  re- 
stricted the  moneys  derived  therefrom 
to  the  purpose  of  providing  services  of 
great  importance  to  the  public.  Noth- 
ing m  the  Lockheed  bill  would  prevent 
the  management  from  squandering  the 
money  on  any  manner  of  ventures,  some 
of  which  could  possibly  be  adverse  to 
the  public's  mterest. 

There  are  other  differences  in  these 
measures  worthy  of  note.  For  example, 
under  the  Rail  Act  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  provided  authority 
which  would  give  Congress  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  corporation. 
For  Lockheed  we  will  be  required  to  rely 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Congress  should  not  be  stampeded  into 
counteractmg  the  forces  of  the  mar- 
ketplace by  artificially  propping  up  a 
company  which  has  found  that  it  can- 
not function  in  the  competitive  world 
with  others. 

The  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Lock- 
heed bill  could  well  be  the  extension  of 
Government  aid  to  all  maimer  of  busi- 
nesses. 

I  was  in  Indiana  this  weekend  and 
talked  with  farmers,  and  they  are  wor- 
ried about  the  com  tflight.  I  said  to  one 
farmer  that  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  denied  a  Government  loan 
to  take  care  of  his  com  blight  while  we 
give  money  to  Lockheed  to  take  care  of 
their  particular  difficult  situation. 

Hie  subsequent  elimination  of  com- 
petition will  bring  the  end  of  efficiency 
in  business  and  will  make  service  to  the 
public  inconsequoitial.  Whenever  a  busi- 
ness can  tum  to  the  Government  for 
help,  management  can  avoid  the  hard 
dedsions  necessary  to  become  a  better 
competitor.  I  am  afraid  that  this  bailout 
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would  do  more  to  bring  ub  dose  to  social- 
ism tban  any  assistance  we  could  possibly 
give  to  the  poor  (»-  to  the  unemidoyed.  To 
IKVserve  our  free  enterprise  system,  we 
must  refuse  to  protect  this  company  from 
the  tests  of  the  marketplace. 

BefcHre  ending  this  statement,  I  want 
to  ask  one  question:  Can  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral qualify  under  this  act?  Because  If  It 
does  not,  it  certainly  should.  If  Congress 
has  decided  to  make  it  easier  for  big 
business  failures  to  tap  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  we  made  it  In  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Act,  then  I  think  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  Penn  Central  Is  cov- 
ered. Penn  Central,  In  my  opinion.  Is 
mxich  more  important  to  this  Nation 
than  Lockheed — or.  at  least.  It  is  no  less 
Important.  The  most  one  can  say  about 
the  loss  of  Lockheed  is  that  there  might 
be  some  limited  unemployment.  There 
are  certainly  enough  defense  contractors 
and  aerosiiace  companies  around  to  pick 
up  the  defense-oriented  functions  of 
Loclcheed.  In  contrast,  there  is  no  ade- 
quate replacement  for  the  Penn  Central 
at  the  present  time.  The  17  States  served 
by  Penn  Centra!  would  feel  the  effects  of 
a  shutdown  immediately;  shortages  of 
coal — and  therefore  electricity — and 
other  raw  materials  and  food  would  be 
evident  from  the  first. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation:  but  If  that  is  Congress' 
desire,  let  us  include  those  corporations 
most  vital  to  the  functioning  of  this 
country.  And  let  us  improve  the  bill  by 
requiring  applicants  first  to  be  in  bank- 
ruptcy, by  requiring  that  there  be  an 
imminent  threat  to  the  public  welfare, 
by  requiring  a  finding  that  no  other 
ainristance  is  possible,  by  requiring  that 
the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  are 
adequately  protected,  and  by  requiring 
that  assistance  go  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  an  important  public  purpose. 
Ttte  T33.  taxpayer  deserves  no  less  in 
return  for  his  money. 

But  if  that  is  not  the  will  of  Congress, 
then  we  ought  to  repeal  the  Rail  Service 
Emergency  Act  and  not  make  Penn  Cen- 
tral do  something  that  we  will  not  require 
Lockheed  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  releasing  the  text  of  a  letter  to  me 
from  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover  accusing  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  of  grossly  over- 
stating a  defense  contract  claim  against 
the  Government. 

The  letter  from  Admiral  Rlckover, 
which  is  in  response  to  a  wrttteo  request 
for  information  about  Lockheed's  claims, 
also  charges  the  firm  with  delaying  sub- 
mission of  the  claim  for  a  year,  threaten- 
ing to  stop  work  CD  the  program  unless 
its  demands  were  met,  and  refusing  to 
I>rovide  detailed  cost  breakdowns  to  sub- 
stantiate individual  items  in  tlie  claim 

This  case  typifies  Lockheed's  arro- 
gant attitude  toward  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  original  contract  in  this  instance 
amounted  to  $11  million  for  the  proAvc- 
tion  of  certain  structiu^  components 
needed  in  Admiral  Rlckover's  nuclear 
propulsion  program. 

Under  the  contract,  the  Government 
was  to  deliver  some  material  produced 
by  other  firms  to  Lockheed.  Because  of 
delays  by  the  other  firms  the  deliTcrles  to 
Lockheed  vere  late. 


To  compensate  Lockheed  for  the  late 
deliveries,  it  was  agreed  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  Lockheed  contract  and  a  re- 
quest was  made  for  prompt  substantia- 
tion from  Lockheed  so  that  a  price  ad- 
justment could  be  made. 

But  Lockheed  did  not  supply  prompt 
substantiation  for  its  claim.  It  delayed 
the  submission  of  its  claim  for  a  year. 

The  claim  it  finally  submitted 
amounted  to  $12  millicm  over  and  above 
the  $ll-niillion  contract.  The  claim.  In 
other  words,  was  more  than  100  percent 
greater  than  the  contract  price. 

Lockheed's  delay  had  the  effect  of  lock- 
ing In  the  Government.  By  the  time  the 
claim  was  received  it  was  too  late  for 
the  Government  to  go  elsewhere  for  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  within  the  avail- 
able time. 

To  make  matters  worse,  after  with- 
holding the  details  of  the  claim  for  a 
year,  Locldieed  then  insisted  on  its 
prcHnpt  acceptance  and  it  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  stop  working  on  the 
program  unless  the  Government  gave  in 
to  its  demands. 

Only  Admiral  Rlckover's  personal  in- 
tercession prevented  stoi^age  of  the 
work,  considered  vital  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

Further  cwnplicating  the  Govern- 
ment's problem  with  the  Lockheed  claim 
was  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  pro- 
vide detailed  cost  breakdows  to  substan- 
tiate Individiial  items  in  the  claim,  a 
task  that  would  have  been  greatly  fa- 
cilitated had  Lockheed  not  taken  so  long 
to  submit  it. 

Lockheed  commingled  its  costs  in  its 
books  and  records,  making  it  virtually 
impossible  for  Government  auditors  to 
identify  the  charges  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  Government. 

Ultimately,  a  0-month  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  Lockheed's  inadequate  fi- 
nancial records  exposed  the  claim  as 
grossly  overstated  by  approximately  75 
percent.  In  the  process  of  settling  it,  20 
months  and  thousands  of  Government 
man-hours  have  been  consimied  so  far. 

While  the  sums  of  money  involved  here 
are  not  large  by  Lockheed  or  Pentagon 
standards,  the  situation  does  illustrate 
the  small  regard  that  this  contractor  has 
for  the  public  Interest  and  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

This  claim  should  be  seen  within  the 
context  at  Lockheed's  total  claims 
against  the  Government.  The  shipbuild- 
ing division  of  Lockheed  alone  now  has 
about  $160  million  in  claims  pending 
against  the  Navy. 

Claims  that  are  unsubstantiated  and 
overstated  are  simply  cost  overruns  that 
a  contractor  is  trying  to  pass  along  to  the 
taxpayer. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  Admiral  Rlckover  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  obJecU<m,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
asfcdlows: 

O.B.  Atomic  Enxkot  CoMicianoM , 

WoMhinffton,  D.O.,  July  21. 1971. 
Hon.  WnxxAM  Pboimhb, 
UM.  Senate. 
Waahtngton.  D.O. 

I>BAx  Sknatok  Pbozmibs:  Tour  latter  of 
July  9,  1971  referred  to  my  recent  teatlmony 
before  the  Joint  Econocnlc  Committee  oon- 
oemlng  claims  agalast  tbe  OorenunMit  by 


defeoae  contnctors  and  asked  me  to  sdvlae 
you  KS  to  my  experience  with  contract  claims 
by  tlie  Lockheed  Aircraft  Oorpcmttlon.  You 
pointed  out  that,  with  Congress  currently 
deliberating  a  loan  guarantee  for  Lock- 
heed, It  la  important  for  members  of  Con- 
gress to  know  whether  the  company  has  been 
reasonaMe  and  responsible  In  Its  dealings 
with  the  Oovemment  on  matters  such  as 
contract  claims. 

As  stated  In  your  letter.  Lockheed  has 
filed  a  number  of  large  claims  against  the 
Government  on  defense  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  C5A  dispute,  Lockheed's  ship- 
building division  has  submitted  claims  to- 
taling about  $160  million.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Navy  considers  Lockheed 
to  be  entitled  to  less  than  half  the  amoimt 
claimed.  Since  these  claims  do  not  involve 
nuclear  powered  ships,  I  have  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  their  details  or  validity,  nor  of 
the  proposed  settlements. 

My  own  experience  with  Lockheed  Is  lim- 
ited. I  have  had  only  one  production  con- 
tract with  Lockheed,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
large  claim.  In  1968  the  Knolls  Atomic  Pow- 
er Laboratory  placed  a  fixed-price  type  con- 
tract with  Lockheed  Propulsion  Company 
to  obtcUn  certain  structural  components 
needed  in  my  progpram.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  Lockheed  based  on  competitive 
bids  from  four  qualified  firms.  Under  tbe 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  Oovemment  was 
to  fuml^  Lockheed  certain  materials  which 
were  being  produced  by  other  firms.  How- 
ever, some  deliveries  of  material  from  these 
firms  were  late  and  some  items  did  not  meet 
all  of  the  specification  requirements. 

The  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory 
agreed  to  Increase  the  price  of  the  Lock- 
heed contract  as  a  result  of  the  late  and 
deficient  materials.  The  company  was  re- 
quested to  provide  a  properly  supported  quo- 
tation so  that  the  price  adjustment  could 
be  promptly  settled.  Lockheed,  however,  de- 
layed a  year  before  submitting  a  complete 
quotation.  The  company  then  submitted  a 
tl2  million  claim  on  this  $11  million  con- 
tract. Lockheed  also  requested  that  the 
contract  be  changed  from  a  fixed-price  type 
to  a  cost-type  contract. 

Delaying  its  quotation  a  year  permitted 
Lockheed  to  see  how  It  was  going  to  make 
out  in  performing  the  contract  before  It 
settled  on  a  price  adjustment.  By  the  time 
the  price  quotation  was  received,  only  Lock- 
heed could  MMnplete  the  contract  within  the 
available  time.  This  delay  foreclosed  the 
Oovemment's  option  of  cancelling  the  con- 
tract and  procuring  the  equipment  else- 
where. 

After  tbe  claim  was  finally  submitted,  the 
cocnpany  then  insisted  on  its  prompt  ac- 
ceptance. At  one  point  the  company  even 
threatened  to  stop  all  work  unless  the  Ck>v- 
emment  agreed  to  the  company's  demands. 
Even  though  It  had  a  DX  rating — the  Na- 
tion's hlgheai  defense  pMority — I  had  to  In- 
tercede personally  with  the  Chairman  ot 
Lockheed's  Board  of  Directors  to  prevent 
stoppage  of  work. 

The  company's  claim  consisted  of  two  large 
volumes  of  lengthy  technical  and  legal  ar- 
guments. It  included  not  only  costs  attribut- 
able to  Oovemment-fumished  materials  but 
also  claims  for  numerous  additional  items 
allegedly  due  Lockheed  because  of  deficien- 
cies In  the  contract  specifications  and  the 
Qovemment's  acts  or  failures  to  act.  All  of 
Lockheed's  manufacturing  delays  were  at- 
tributed to  late  or  faulty  Oovemment-fur- 
nlsbed  materials  or  to  faulty  specifications — 
none  to  the  oompany's  own  performance, 
even  though  Lockheed  was  responsible  for 
dalayi  far  greater  than  those  due  to  Oovem* 
ment-furnlshed  materials. 

Lockheed  would  not  provide  detailed  cost 
breakdowns  to  substantlat*  Individual  Items 
In  the  claim.  It  bad  commingled  costs  in  Its 
accounting  recoitls  so  that  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  segregate  tboae  charges  fairly  attribut- 
able to  the  Oovemment.  Ultimately,  becauM 
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of  the  company's  inadequate  financial  rec- 
ords, it  was  necessary  to  base  a  settlement  on 
engineering  estimates  and  judgments  of 
amounts  due.  Nine  months  of  fact  uniting 
and  negotiations  revealed  that  Lockheed^ 
claim  was  overstated  by  about  75  percent. 

The  Knolls  Laboratory  and  Lockheed  re- 
cently reached  agreement  ojTa  contract  price 
adjustment  at  an  amount  which  the  Lab- 
oratory considers  equitable  for  the  delay  and 
additional  work  required  of  Lockheed.  The 
settlement  retains  a  fixed-price  type  contract 
with  a  maximum  price  to  the  Ooveriunent. 
Overall,  this  settlement  has  taken  over  30 
months  and  required  thousands  of  man- 
hours  of  effort  by  the  Government  and  the 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory. 

This  claim  demonstrates  how  defense  con- 
tractors can  overstate  claims  by  intermixing 
unwarranted  charges  with  valid  changes  and 
claims.  Since  defense  contractors  are  not 
ivesently  required  to  segregate  and  account 
properly  for  costs  on  Government  contracts, 
much  effort  is  required  in  evaluating  claims 
to  determine  which  cost  items  are  fairly  al- 
locable to  the  Government.  In  many  cases  It 
is  not  poesible  to  determine  the  Govern- 
ment's proper  share  of  a  contractor's  claim 
from  the  contractor's  records.  This  situation 
obviously  encourages  excessive  claims  by  de- 
fense contractors.  That  Is  why  I  stated  In 
testimony  before  your  Committee  that  de- 
fense contracts  today  are  binding  on  the 
Oovemment  alone  not  on  the  contractor. 

As  I  testified  to  your  Committee,  I  believe 
we  must  make  fundamental  changes  in  our 
defense  procurement  practicee  if  we  are  ade- 
quately to  protect  the  Government  against 
excessive  and  exorbitant  contractor  claims.  I 
have  already  given  several  specific  recom- 
mendations in  this  regard  to  your  Commit- 
tee. 

I  hope  the  information  I  have  provided 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Respectfully, 

H.    O.    RiCKOVEB. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  sunend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  7109) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
^>ace  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facllltlee, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9272)  en- 
titled "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,";  and 
*8reed  to  the  etmference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Roowrr  of  New  York,  Mr.  SncBs.  Mr. 
Suck,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Plyht, 
Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Bovir,  Mr.  Cxoxrbsrg,  and 
Mr.  ANDRrws  of  North  Dakota  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 
OP  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
tMisiness  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 


that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  296,  HJ%.  8866. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tuw- 
NXY) .  The  bill  Till  be  stated  by  title. 

"Die  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
readasfc^ows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  8866)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  tbe  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  tbe  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Virgin  Islands" 
in  subsection  (J); 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (o)  to  read  as 
fcrilows: 

"(o)  The  term  'continental  United  States' 
means  tbe  Sutes  (except  Hawaii)  and  tbe 
District  of  Columbia.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  td- 
lowlng  new  subsection: 

"(p)  The  term  'mainland  cane  s«]gar  area' 
means  the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana." 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ANKT7AL    ESTIMATE    OT    CONSTTMPTION    IN 
CONTINENTAL     VtflTXD     STATES 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  calendar  year,  beginning  with 
1972,  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  In  tbe  con- 
tinental United  States  and  to  attain  the  price 
objective  set  forth  in  subsection  (b).  Such 
determination  shall  be  made  during  October 
of  the  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  being  made  and 
at  such  other  times  thereafter  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  attain  such  price  objective. 

"(b)  The  price  objective  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  Is  a  price  for  raw  sugar  which 
would  maintain  the  same  ratio  between  such 
price  and  the  average  of  the  farm  prices 
paid  index  (1967  =  100)  and  tbe  wholesale 
price  Index  (1967=100)  as  the  ratio  that 
existed  between  (1)  the  simple  average  of  tbe 
montbly  price  objective  calculated  for  tbe 
period  September  1,  1970,  through  Augtist  31, 
1971,  under  this  section  as  in  effect  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  enactm«it  of 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  and  (2) 
the  simple  average  of  such  two  indexes  for 
the  same  period. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b) — 

"(1)  The  term  'farm  prices  paid  index' 
means  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including  In- 
t«rast.  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates,  as  pub- 
lished monthly  by  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"(2)  Tbe  term  'wholesale  price  Index' 
means  such  index  as  determined  monthly 
by  tbe  Department  of  Labor." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  302(a)  ot  tbe  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(i)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas 
6,910.000  abort  tcms.  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  toms, 
"Area :  rmo  vahie 

Domestic  beet  sugar 3,406,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 1,639.000 

HawaU 1,110.000 

Puerto  Rloo 888,000 


Total  6,910.000 

"(8)  To  or  from  tbe  sum  of  4,948.000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  tbe  quotas  for  tbe  domes- 


tic beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  i 
there  shall  be  added  or  deducted,  as  the  < 
may  be,  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum 
of  tbe  amount  by  which  t2ie  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
aecUoD  201  fcM-  tbe  calendar  year  Is  greater 
tban  or  less  than  11,200,000  abort  tons,  raw 
value.  Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  tbe 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  for  such  areas  estabUabed  under  par- 
agraph (1)  of  this  subeectton  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in 
HawaU  or  Puerto  Rico  in  any  year  resxilts  in 
there  being  available  for  marketing  in  the 
continental  United  States  in  any  year  sugar 
in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  sucb 
year  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  the  quota  for  the  immediately 
follovTlng  year  established  for  such  area  under 
such  paragraph  shall  be  Increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  excess  production,  except  that 
In  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii  or 
Puerto  Rico,  as  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota 
which  would  have  been  established  for  such 
area  at  the  same  level  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  in  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962.  Whenever 
sugar  produced  in  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico  In 
any  year  is  prevented  from  being  marketed 
or  brought  Into  the  continental  United 
States  In  that  year  for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  tbe  producer  or  shipper  of  sucb 
sugar,  tbe  quota  for  the  Inmtediately  fcHlow- 
ing  year  established  for  such  area  xrnder 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall,  within  the  limitations 
of  the  preceding  sentence  and  section  307,  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  (A)  tbe 
amount  of  sugar  so  prevented  from  being 
marketed  or  brought  Into  tbe  ctaitlnental 
United  States,  reduced  by  (B)  tbe  amount 
of  such  sugar  which  has  been  sold  to  any 
other  nation  Instead  of  being  held  for  mar- 
keting in  the  continental  United  States. 

"(4)  Beginning  with  1973  <»  as  soon  there- 
after as  the  quota  or  quotas  can  be  used, 
there  shall  be  established  for  any  new  con- 
tinental cane  sugar  producing  area  or  areas 
a  quota  or  quotas  of  not  to  exceed  a  total 
for  all  such  areas  of  100.000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
302  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  a03(b)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  RepubUc  of  tbe  PblUppmeE, 
In  tbe  amount  of  1,060,000  short  tons,  raw 
value." 

(c)  Section  20a(c)  of  sucb  Act  Vs 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"  ( 3 )  For  Individual  foreign  countries  other 
than  tbe  RepubUc  of  tbe  Phlllpplnee,  lie- 
land,  and  Bahamas,  by  prorating  the  amoiint 
of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subaection.  less  the  amounts  requited 
to  establish  quotas  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subaection  for  Ireland  and 
Bahamas,  among  foreign  countries  on  the 
following  basis: 

"(A)  For  countries  in  tbe  Western  Bm- 
lq;>here: 

"Country  F«r  cmUum 

Cuba   — 80.00 

Dominican    RepubUc 8. 88 

Mexico 7. 9S 

BrazU    7.7* 

Pwru 8.a» 

West  Indies t.t4 

Ecuador    . i.os 

Coeta  Rica . .m 

Argentina , .90 

Freneb  West  Indlee -^«_«__      .as 

Nicaragua .(g 
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"Countrj^-Oont.  Ptr  eentum 

CoIumbU   .89 

Venesatia -W 

OtwtemaU -80 

El   Salvador -W 

Panama    .___„„————--—      .84 

Halt!    •*! 

Brttlah  Hooiluraa .  «> 

Honduras  .09 

Bolivia    08 

"(B)  l^>r  oountrlM  outside  the  Western 

Hemisphere: 

"Country  P^  centum 

AustraUa 8.25 

Republle  of  China 1.  S« 

India  1-88 

South  Afiloa •»« 

FIJI -71 

Maurtttus . .» 

Thailand    •»* 

MsHpsiy  Republic •  IS 

SwasUand -W 

Southern  Rhodesia .U": 

and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  For  Ireland.  In  the  amount  of  8,351 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar;  and  for 
■^a.Y,%miuL  In  the  amount  of  10,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  quotas  provided  by 
this  jMxagraph  shall  apply.  In  the  case  of 
each  such  country,  for  any  calendar  year 
only  If  the  Secretary  obtains  such  assur- 
ances from  such  country  a«  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate prior  to  September  15  preceding 
such  calendar  year  that  the  quota  for  such 
year  will  be  filled  with  sugar  produced  in 
such  country." 

(d)  Section  203  (d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "that  are  members  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States"  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)(U); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quotas  then  In  effect 
for  such  countries"  In  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "percentages  stated 
therein": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  Bahama  Islands, 
Bolivia.  Honduras,  and"  In  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Bahamas  and"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "August"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June"  In  paragraph  (4); 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it 
appears  In  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1971". 

(e)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  under  section  408(c)"  after 
"subeection  (d)(1)  of  this  section". 

(f )  SecUOD  202(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to 
be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or 
because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements 
of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act. 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any 
country  at  marketed  trom.  any  area  at  the 
time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced 
quota,  the  amotint  of  such  excess  shall,  not- 
wltbstandlsg  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  charged  to  the  quota  established  for 
such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the  next 
moeeedlng  calendar  year.  Sugar  frcin  any 
country  which  at  the  time  of  reduction  in 
quota  has  not  been  Imported  but  is  oorered 
by  authorisations  for  Impcrtatkn  laued  by 
the  Secretary  no  more  than  five  days  prior 
to  the  scheduled  date  of  departure  shown 
on  the  authorlxation  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
entered  and  charged  to  tlie  quota  established 
for  such  country  for  the  next  succeeding  cal- 
endar year." 

(g)  Section  202(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)(i)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
limit,  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar  wiUiln  the  quota  for  any  for- 
eign country  during  the  first  quarter  of  1072 
U  be  determines  that  sueh  limitation  is 


neceasary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  not  authorised  dur- 
ing the  last  three  quarters  of  1972  and  the 
full  year  1973,  or  In  any  year  thereafter  ex- 
cept as  provided  herein,  to  limit  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any 
foreign  country  through  the  use  of  limita- 
tions apfAled  on  other  than  a  calendar  year 


"(3)  In  order  to  attain  on  an  annual  aver- 
age basis  the  price  objective  deitermlned  pur- 
Buaxkt  to  the  formula  q>ecifled  in  section  201 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumen  in  accordance  wlh  the  follow- 
ing proTisions:  (1)  the  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  oonsumws  shall  not  be  ad- 
Justed  whenever  the  simple  average  of  the 
prices  of  raw  sugar  for  seven  consecutive 
market  days  is  lass  than  4  per  oexvtum  above 
or  btfow  the  average  price  objective  so  de- 
termined for  the  preceding  two  calendar 
months;  (11)  the  determination  of  require- 
menta  of  consimiers  shall  be  adjusted  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  attain  such  price  objective 
whenever  the  simple  average  of  prices  of 
raw  sugar  for  seven  consecutive  market  days 
is  4  per  centum  or  more  above  or  below  the 
average  price  objective  so  determined  for  the 
preceding  two  calendar  months;  and  (ill) 
the  determination  of  requirements  of  con- 
sumers for  the  current  year  shall  not  be  re- 
duced after  November  30  of  such  year,  but 
any  required  reduction  shall  instead  be  made 
in  such  determination  for  the  following  year. 
If  In  the  twelve-month  period  ending  Octo- 
ber 31  of  any  year  after  1972  the  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  is  less  than  99  per  centum 
of  the  price  objective  determined  pursuant 
to  the  formula  set  forth  In  section  201  (ex- 
cept In  the  twelve-month  period  ending  Octo- 
ber 31.  1973 — 97  per  centum)  then,  with  re- 
spect to  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  after  November  30  of 
the  preceding  year  to  limit,  on  a  quarterly 
basis  only,  the  Importation  of  sugar  within 
the  quota  of  any  foreign  country  during  the 
first  or  second  quarter,  or  both,  of  such  sub- 
sequent year  if  he  determines  that  such  limi- 
tation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Act. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  Is  not  authorized  to 
issue  any  regulation  under  this  Act  restrict- 
ing the  importation,  shipment,  or  storage  of 
sugar  to  one  or  more  particular  geographical 


"(5)  The  Imposition  of  limitations  on  a 
quarterly  basis  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar 
permitted  to  be  Imported  for  any  calendar 
year  from  any  country  below  its  quota  for 
that  year." 

(h)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subeection: 

"(1)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  foreign  country 
listed  In  subsection  (c)  which  Is  permitted  to 
supply  s\igar  diuing  any  calendar  year  to  a 
member  of  the  European  Economic  Conunu- 
nlty  under  the  common  market  production 
quota  of  such  member,  the  proration  of  such 
country  under  subsection  (c)  for  such  year 
shall  apply  only  If,  prior  to  September  15  pre- 
ceding such  year,  such  country  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  providing 
that,  in  the  event  such  country  has  a  com- 
mon market  deficit  for  such  year,  it  will  pay 
to  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  sugar 
Imported  from  such  country  into  the  United 
States  during  such  year  (to  the  extent  that 
the  quality  so  Imported  does  not  exceed  its 
common  market  deficit  for  such  year)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  by  which  (A)  the  New  York 
market  price  of  United  States  quota  raw 
sugar,  duty-paid  and  delivered,  exceeds  (B) 
the  sum  of  the  world  market  price  of  raw 
sugar  at  the  port  o<  loading  plus  l  cent  per 
pound.  If  for  any  calendar  year  any  such 
country  fails  to  enter  into  such  an  agree- 


maut,  the  proration  for  such  country  shall 
iM  aero  per  centum  and  the  prorations  for 
the  countries  listed  In  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of 
subsection  (c)  (other  tlian  any  country 
whoae  proration  is  aero  per  centum)  shall  be 
Increased  on  the  basts  of  the  percentages 
stated  herein.  If  for  any  calendar  year  any 
such  country  falls  to  pay  the  amount  re> 
quired  tinder  such  an  agreement,  the  pro- 
ration tat  such  country  for  the  following 
calendar  year  shall  be  zero  per  centimi  and 
the  proration  for  the  countries  listed  in  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  (other  than 
any  country  whose  proration  is  zero  per  cen- 
tum) shall  be  increased  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentages  stated  therein. 

"(2)  For  piuposes  of  paragn^h  (1),  the 
oonunon  market  deficit  of  any  country  for 
any  year  is  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  supplied 
by  it  during  such  year  to  a  member  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  under  the 
common  marked  production  quota  of  such 
member,  is  less  than 

"(B)  that  quantity  of  sugar  which  Is  the 
same  percentage  of  the  common  market  pro- 
duction quota  of  such  member  for  such  year 
as  the  percentage  which  the  quantity  of 
sugar  supplied  by  su<:b  country  to  such  mem- 
ber Tinder  the  common  market  production 
quota  of  such  member  during  1970  was  of 
the  coounon  market  production  quota  of 
such  member  for  1970." 

Sic.  6.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  time  he  makes  his  determination  of 
requirements  of  consumers  for  each  calendar 
year  and  on  December  IS  preceding  each 
calendar  year,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  the 
facts  are  ascertainable  by  him  but  In  any 
event  not  less  frequently  than  each  sixty 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year,  determine  whether,  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  pro- 
duction from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or 
sugar  beets  planted,  the  normal  marketings 
within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar, 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or 
country  will  not  market  the  quota  for  such 
area  or  country."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  Ueu  of  thereof  "When- 
ever" and  by  striking  out  "wlU  be  unable  to" 
in  suoh  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "wiU  not"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  first  proviso  in  the 
second  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  ":  Pro- 
vided. That  any  deficit  resulting  from  the 
Inability  of  a  coiintry  which  Is  a  member  (A 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  to  flU 
its  quota  or  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 
mined under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subeection  shall  first  be  allocated  to  the  other 
member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
determined  pursuant  to  section  202  for  su^ 
countries:": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "wUl  be  \mable  to"  in 
the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighOi  sentences 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "will  not"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
sentences  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "In  determining  and  aUocatlng 
deficits  the  Secretary  shall  act  to  provide  at 
all  times  throughout  the  calendar  year  the 
full  dlstributloQ  of  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  he  has  determined  to  be  needed  under 
section  aoi  of  this  Act  to  meet  the  !•• 
qulrements  of  consumers."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "quotas  then  In  effect" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  1b  Uea 
thereof  "quotas  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202";  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "47J2"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40.04". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
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visions  of  this  section  and  section  211(e).  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  HawaU  or 
Puerto  Rico  wUl  be  unable  to  flU  its  quota 
Mtabltahed  under  section  203  for  marketing 
(or  local  consumption  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
he  shall  aUocate  a  total  amount  of  sugar  not 
In  excess  of  such  deficit  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  or  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area, 
or  both,  to  be  filled  by  direct  consumption 
or  raw  sugar,  as  he  determines  to  be  required 
for  local  consumption." 

See.  6.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized in  making  such  allotments,  when- 
ever there  la  Involved  any  allotment  that  per- 
tains to  a  new  or  substantially  enlarged  ex- 
isting sugar  beet  processing  facility  serving 
a  locality  or  localities  which  have  received  an 
acreage  allotment  under  section  302(b)  (3)  or 
that  pertains  to  a  sugar  beet  processing  fa- 
cility described  in  section  302(b)  (9),  to  Uke 
into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past 
marketings  and  abUlty  to  market,  the  need 
for  establishing  an  allotment  which  wUl  per- 
mit such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary 
for  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  such 
sugar  beet  processing  faculty  during  each  of 
the  first  three  years  of  its  operation." 

Sec.  7.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  Importation  or  bringing  Into  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mix- 
ture of  beet  sugar  molasses  wUl  substantlaUy 
Interfere  with  the  attaliunent  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  he  may  Umlt  the  quantity 
of  such  product,  mixture,  or  beet  sugar 
molasses  to  be  Imported  or  brought  in  from 
any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  be 
determines  wUl  not  so  Interfere:  Provided, 
That  the  qiiantity  to  be  Imported  or  brought 
in  from  any  country  or  area  In  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average 
of  the  quantities  of  such  product,  mixture,  or 
beet  sugar  molasses  annually  ImjKirted  or 
brought  in  during  such  three-year  period  aa 
he  may  select  for  which  reliable  data  of  the 
importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product, 
mixture,  or  beet  sugar  molasses  are  avaUable. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hlswall,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar-con- 
taining product  or  mixture  or  beet  svtgar 
molasses  wUl  substantlaUy  Interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and 
there  are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such 
Importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product, 
mixture,  or  beet  sugar  molasses  for  three 
consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  qxiantlty 
of  such  product,  mixture,  or  beet  sugar  mo- 
lasses to  be  imported  or  brought  in  annually 
from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
the  Secretary  determines  wlU  not  substan- 
tially Interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Act.  In  the  case  of  a  sugar- 
oontalning  product  or  mixture,  such  quan- 
Uty  from  any  one  country  or  area  shall  not 
be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hun- 
dred short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  Uquid 
sugar.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
knring  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
each  year,  beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1072,  limit  the  quantity  of  sweetened  choco- 
late claasifled  under  item  166.30  (relating  to 
chocolate,  sweetened  in  any  form  other  than 
bars  or  blocks  weighing  ten  pounds  or  more 
«ech)  and  items  157.10,  lS7.ao,  and  157.40 
(relating  to  candy  and  other  confectioiMry 
not  specially  provided  for)  of,  part  10,  sched- 
ole  1.  of  the  Tariff  SobMlulw  at  tli*  United 


Stataa  in  effect  as  of  December  1970,  or  their 
eqiUvalents  In  any  subsequent  revision  there- 
of, wlilch  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  consumption  therein.  The  quan- 
tity to  be  so  imported  during  any  calendar 
year  shaU  be  determined  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  the 
total  amount  thereof  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  larger  of  (1)  the  average  quantity  of  the 
products  entered  for  consumption  under  the 
foregoing  items  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  equivalents  in  any 
subsequent  revision  thereof,  for  the  three 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  quantity  is  determined 
or  (U)  a  quantity  equal  to  6  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  sweetened  chocolate  and  con- 
fectionery of  the  same  description  of  United 
States  manufacture  sold  In  the  United  States 
during  the  most  recent  calendar  year  for 
which  data  are  avaUable.  The  total  quantity 
to  be  imported  under  this  subsection  may  be 
allocated  to  countries  on  such  basis  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able, taking  into  consideration  the  past  im- 
portations or  entries  from  such  countries. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  accept  statistical  data  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
quantity  of  sweetened  chocolate  and  confec- 
tionery of  the  United  States  manufacture 
sold  In  the  United  SUtes." 

Sec.  8.  Section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  preceding  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) . 

Sec.  9.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  foreign  coimtrles,"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "from  any  foreign  country  or  any 
other  area  outside  the  continental  United 
States." 

Sec.  10.  Section  211(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "continental  United  States"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "United  States,  including 
Puerto  Rico.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sugar  or"  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "direct  consumption 
sugar  or". 

Sec.  12.  Title  II  of  the  Sugtu-  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sections : 

"umTATIONS   ON   FOUIGN  COUimT   QUOTAS 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  which 
may  be  prorated  and  allocated  under  tills  Act 
to  any  foreign  country  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
PhUipplnes  and  Cuba,  1,500,000  s^ort  tons, 
raw  value,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  country, 
800,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quota  for 
Cuba  during  any  period  during  which  such 
quota,  or  any  part  thereof.  Is  withheld  under 
section  202(d)  (1)  (A).  During  any  year  dur- 
ing which  only  a  part  of  the  quota  for  Cuba 
is  withheld  under  such  section,  the  total 
quantity  of  sugar  (other  than  sugar  described 
In  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2) )  which  may  be  Imported  from 
Cuba  shall  not  exceed  1,600,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

"(2)  The  provlxions  of  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to — 

"(A)  sugar  authoriaed  to  be  in^Mrted  un- 
der section  202(d)  (2), 

"(B)  sugar  apportioned  under  the  fourth 
and  seventh  sentences  of  section  204(a),  or 

"(C)  sugar  aUocated  under  section  607(b) 
(8). 

"(0)  If  the  total  quantity  of  stigar  which 
would  (but  for  this  asetloii)  be  pronrtad  un- 


der or  aUocated  under  this  Act  to  any  foreign 
country  cannot  be  so  prorated  or  aUocated 
because  of  the  application  of  this  section,  the 
remaining  quantity  shaU  be  allocated  under 
section  204(a) ,  in  the  same  manner  as  If  the 
Secretary  determined  that  such  country 
would  not  fill  such  remaining  quantity,  to 
other  countries  to  which  such  allocation  can 
be  made  under  this  section. 

"DXmilCINATIOK    or    WKIGHT    OT    IMPOBTXD 
SUUAX 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  The  determination  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  of  the  weight  of  any  ship- 
ment of  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
States  ShaU,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  be  made  by  a  person  who  is  not 
controUed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  im- 
porter of  such  sugar. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  is  engaged  in  weighing 
in^Mrted  sugar  and  is  controUed  by  a  person 
engaged  in  importing  sugar,  subsection  (a) 
shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  deter- 
mination by  such  |>erson  of  the  weight  of 
sugar  imported  by  such  Importer." 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  foUowlng:  "In  establishing  proportion- 
ate shares  for  farms  In  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  establish  sepa- 
rate State  acreage  aUocatlons,  may  deter- 
mine and  administer  the  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  one  State  by  a  method 
different  from  that  used  In  another  State, 
may  include  in  such  State  aUocation  an 
acreage  reserve  to  compensate  tot  antici- 
pated unused  proportionate  shares,  may 
make  conditional  aUocatlons  to  farms  from 
such  reserve  and  establish  conditions  which 
must  be  met  in  order  for  such  allocations  to 
be  final,  may  make  an  adjustment  in  a 
State's  aUocation  in  any  year  to  compensate 
for  a  deficit  or  surplus  in  a  prior  year  If  the 
'actual  amount  of  unused  proportionate 
shares  in  such  State  for  such  prior  year  was 
larger  or  smaUer  than  such  anticipated 
amount  of  unused  proportionate  shares, 
and.  In  establishing  State  aUocatlons  and 
farm  proportionate  shares,  may  use  what- 
ever prior  crop  year  or  years  he  considers 
equitable  in  his  consideration  of  past  pro- 
duction." 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  foUowlng:  "The  personal  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction history  of  a  farm  operator  who  dies, 
or  becomes  incapacitated,  shall  accrue  to  the 
legal  representative  of  his  estate  or  to  a 
member  of  his  immediate  famUy  if  such  le- 
gal representative  or  famUy  member  con- 
tinues within  three  years  of  such  death  (v 
incapacity  the  customary  sugar  beet  opera- 
tions of  the  deceased  or  incapacitated  op- 
erator. If  in  any  year  during  this  period 
sugar  beets  were  not  planted  by  such  legal 
representative  or  member  of  the  famUy.  pro- 
duction history  shall  be  credited  to  such 
year  equal  to  the  acreage  last  planted  by  the 
deceased  or  incapacitated  farm  operator."; 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
asftdlows: 

"(8)  In  order  to  make  acreage  available 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  new  and  smaU  pro- 
ducers by  reguJationa  generaUy  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  ShaU  aUocate  as  needed 
from  the  national  sugar  beet  requirements 
established  by  him.  during  1972,  1973,  and 
1974,  the  acreage  required  to  yield  not  more 
than  a  total  of  100,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  for  localitias  to  be  served  by  new 
or  substantlaUy  enlarged  existing  sugar  beet 
proceaaing  facilities.  AUocatkas  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  three  yaazs  and  limited  for  any 
one  proc— sing  faculty  to  the  acreage  required 
to  ^ald  a  maximum  of  60,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar  and  a  mlnlmimi  of  25.000 
•Iiort  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreag* 
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■o  allocAtad  sludl  be  distributed  on  a  fair 
and  reaaonabte  ImuIb  to  new  and  old  sugar 
beet  tarms  to  the  extent  that  It  can  be  util- 
ised without  regard  to  any  other  acreage 
Secretary.  At  the  time  the  Secretary  allocates 
acreage  for  a  new  or  substantially  enlarged 
exutlng  sugar  beet  processing  facility  for 
any  year,  which  determination  shall  be  made 
as  far  in  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable, 
such  allocation  shall  thereby  be  committed 
to  be  In  effect  for  the  year  In  which  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  Is  scheduled  to  commence 
or  to  be  substantially  increased  in  the  local- 
ity or  localities  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  receive  such  acreage  allocation  for  sxich 
year,  stich  determination  by  the  secretary 
shall  be  final,  and  such  commitment  of  acre- 
age allocation  diall  be  Irrevocable  upon  ts- 
suanoe  at  suoh  determinatloii  of  the  Secre- 
tary by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register; 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  in  any  case 
that  the  construction  of  new  or  the  sub- 
stantial enlargem«nt  of  >Ti«ting  sugar  beet 
prooeaslng  facilities  and  the  contracting  for 
processing  of  sugar  beets  has  not  proceeded 
in  substantial  accordance  with  the  represen- 
tations made  to  blm  as  a  basis  for  his  de- 
termination of  acreage  allocation,  he  shaU 
revoke  such  determination  In  accordance 
with  and  upon  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  such  findings.  In  determining 
acreage  allocations  for  a  locality  or  localities 
serving  new  or  substantially  enlarged  exist- 
ing sugar  beet  facilities  and  whenever  pro- 
posals are  made  to  construct  new  or  to  sub- 
stantially enlarge  existing  sugar  beet  pro- 
cessing faciimes  in  two  or  more  localities 
(where  sugar  beet  production  is  proposed  to 
be  commenced  or  to  be  substantially  in- 
creased in  the  same  year) ,  the  Secretary  shall 
base  his  determination  and  selection  upon 
the  firmness  of  capital  commitment,  the 
proven  suitability  of  the  area  for  growing 
siigar  beets  and  the  relative  qualifications  of 
localities  and  proposals  under  such  criteria. 
If  proportionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  either 
of  the  two  years  Immediately  following  the 
year  for  which  such  initial  acreage  alloca- 
tion is  made  in  any  locality,  the  Secretary 
shall  adjust  the  initial  allocation  in  -the 
same  prc^xutlon  as  the  State's  acreage  is 
adjusted  from  its  acreage  of  the  year  in 
which  such  initial  allocation  was  made."; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugar 
beet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugar 
beet  production,  as  well  as  the  acreage  al- 
location for  new  or  substantially  enlarged 
existing  sugar  beet  processing  facilities,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  inves- 
tigation and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  public  hearing."; 

(5)  by  striUng  out  "in  any  local  produc- 
ing area"  in  paragraph  (5); 

(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (9)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugar  beet  acreage  re- 
quirements established  by  him  for  the  1972, 
1973,  and  1974  crops  of  sugar  beeU  the  acre- 
age required  to  yield  26.000  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  for  any  sugar  beet  proc- 
essing facility  which  closed  during  1970.  if 
he  la  satisfied  that  such  facility  will  resimie 
operations  and  will  be  operated  successfully 
and  that  the  area  which  will  a^ry*  such  fa- 
cility is  suitable  for  growing  sugar  beets. 
The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  pro- 
vided for  In  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  such 
basis  as  he  determines  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  piuposes  for  which  such  acreage 
Is  provided  tinder  this  paragraph.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shaU  credit  to  the 
farm  of  any  producer  (or  to  the  producer 
in  a  personal  history  State)  who  has  lost  a 
market  for  sugar  beets  as  a  result  of  (1)  the 
closing  of  a  sugar  beet  factory  in  any  year 
after  1997;  (U)  the  complete  discontinuance 


of  contracting  by  a  processor  after  1970  In  a 
State;  or  (ill)  the  dlacontintiance  of  con- 
tracting by  a  processor  after  1970  in  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  a  State  In  which  the 
processor  contracted  a  total  of  at  least  2.000 
acres  of  the  1970  crop  of  sugar  beets,  an 
acreage  history  (or  production  history)  for 
each  of  the  next  three  years  equal  to  the 
average  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  (or 
by  the  producer)  in  the  last  three  years  of 
such  factory's  operation  or  processor's  con- 
tracting, and  any  unused  proportionate 
share  shall  not  be  transferred  to  other  farms 
(or  producers)." 

(b)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  order  to  enable  any  new  cane 
sugar  producing  area  to  fill  the  quota  to  be 
established  for  such  area  under  section  202 
(a)  (4) .  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  an  acre- 
sge  which  he  determines  Is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  area  to  meet  it«  quota  and  provide 
a  nc»7nal  carryover  inventory.  Such  acreage 
shall  be  fairly  and  equitably  distributed  to 
farms  on  the  ba«is  of  land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane, and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  sugarcane.  The 
acreage  allocation  for  any  year  shall  be  made 
as  far  in  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable, 
and  the  commitment  of  such  acreage  to  the 
area  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of 
such  determination  by  publication  thereof  in 
the  Federal  Register,  except  that,  if  the 
Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction 
of  sugarcane  facilities  and  the  contracting 
for  processing  of  sugarcane  has  not  proceed- 
ed In  substantial  accordance  with  the  rep- 
resentation made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his 
determination  of  distribution  of  acreage,  he 
shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  such  findings.  In  making 
his  determination  for  the  establishment  of 
a  quota  and  the  allocation  of  the  acreage 
required  in  connection  with  such  quota,  the 
Secretary  shall  btise  such  determination  upon 
the  firmness  of  capital  commitment  and  the 
sviitabillty  of  the  area  for  growing  sugarcane 
and,  where  two  or  more  areas  are  involved, 
the  relative  qualification  of  such  areas  un- 
der such  criteria.  If  proportionate  shares  are 
in  effect  in  such  area  in  the  two  years  Imme- 
diately following  the  year  for  which  the  sug- 
arcane acreage  allocation  Is  committed  for 
any  area,  the  total  acreage  of  proportionate 
shares  established  for  farms  in  such  area  in 
each  such  two  years,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  larger  of  the  acreage  committed  to  such 
area  or  the  acreage  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  required  to  enable  the  area 
to  fill  its  quota  and  provide  for  a  normal 
carryover  inventtwy." 

Sac.  14.  Section  303  at  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "which  cause  suoh  damage  to  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugaroane  in  the  same  factory  district 
(as  eetebliflhed  by  the  Secretary),  county, 
parish,  municipality,  or  kwal  producing 
areas.". 

Sic.  16.  Section  307  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  Puerto 
Rico". 

Sac.  16.  Section  404  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following :  "and,  except  as  provided 
in  sections  306  and  306,  to  review  any  reg- 
ulation Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code". 

Sec.  17.  Section  408(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has,  on  or  after 
January  1,  1961,  and  before  July  31,  1971,  (1) 
nationallaed,     e]q>roi>natad.     or     otherwise 


seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop- 
erty <R'  business  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  United  States  citizens  at  any  cor> 
poration,  partnership,  or  association  not  leas 
than  60  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens  or  (3)  Imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discrimi- 
natory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions  (in- 
cluding limiting  or  reducing  participation  In 
production,  export,  or  sale  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  vmder  quota  allocation  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act)  not  Imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  en- 
terprise of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated 
by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any 
government  other  than  the  Oovemment  at 
the  United  States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or 
enforced  against  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discrimi- 
natory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restric- 
tive maintenance  or  operational  conditions 
(including  limiting  or  reducing  participation 
in  production,  export,  or  sale  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  under  quota  allocation  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act) ,  or  has  taken  other  actions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex- 
propriating or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or 
control  of  such  property  or  business  enter- 
prise or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any 
bilateral  or  multilateral  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has 
failed  within  six  months  following  the  tak- 
ing of  action  in  any  of  the  above  categories 
to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to 
remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  Its 
obligations  under  international  law  toward 
such  citizen  or  entity.  Including  the  prompt 
payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
property  or  business  enterprise  so  national- 
ized, expropriated  or  otherwise  seized  or  to 
provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
conditions  or  breaches  of  such  international 
agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned, 
for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  ar- 
bitration of  conciliation  in  accordance  with 
procedures  under  which  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and 
full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  own- 
ers for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the  Pres- 
ident may  withhold  or  suspend  all  or  any 
part  of  the  quota  under  this  Act  of  such  na- 
tion, and  with  respect  to  any  part  of  such 
quota  not  so  withheld  or  suspended,  the 
President  shall,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  cause  to  be 
levied  and  collected  at  the  port  of  entry  an 
Impost  on  any  or  all  sugar  sought  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  SUtes  from  such  na- 
tion in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $20  per  ton, 
such  moneys  to  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  into  a  special  trust 
fund,  and  he  shall  use  such  fund  to  make 
payment  of  claims  arising  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  and  before  July  31,  1971,  as  a 
resvUt  of  such  nationalization,  expropriation, 
or  other  type  seizure  or  action  set  forth 
herein,  except  that  if  such  nation  partici- 
pates in  the  quota  for  the  West  Indies,  the 
President  may  suspend  a  ptortion  of  the  quota 
for  the  West  Indies  which  is  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  quantity  Imported  from  that  na- 
tion during  the  preceding  year,  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken,  and  with  respect  to  any  part  of  such 
portion  not  so  suq>ended,  he  shall  cause  to 
be  levied  and  collected  an  Impost  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  tao  per  ton  on  any  or 
all  svigar  sought  to  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States  from  such  nation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  as  provided  herein.  Any 
quantity  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be 
aUocated  under  section  303(d)  (1)  (B)  Off  this 
Act.  With  req>ect  to  any  action  taken  during 
1961  in  any  of  the  categcnlea  Mt  forth  in  thU 
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subsection,  the  requirements  of  this  subaw- 
ticn  relating  to  levying  and  collecting  an  im- 
post shall  apply  only  If  the  Preeldent  so  de- 
termines." 

Sic.  18.  (a)  Section  413  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
fcHlows: 

"TXEJONATION 

"SBC.  413.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  or  on  March  31  of  the  year 
of  termination  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4601(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  whichever  is  the  earlier  date,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  have  powM  to  make 
payments  under  title  m — 

"(1)  under  programs  i4>plicaUe  to  the  crop 
year  1974  and  previous  crop  years.  If  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  otherwise 
terminate  on  December  31,  1974,  or 

"(3)  under  programs  applicable  to  the 
crop  years  preceding  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  tax  Imposed  under  section  4501(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ter- 
minates, if  the  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary 
otherwise  terminate  before  December  31, 
1974." 

(b)  Section  4501(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (reUUng  to  termination 
of  tax  on  manufactured  sugar)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1976,  or  June  30  of  the  first  year 
commencing  after  the  effective  date  of  any 
law  limiting  payments  under  title  m  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  whichever  is 
the  earlier  date". 

Sec.  19.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  title  as  follows : 

"TITLE  VI— TERMINATION  AND  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  QUOTAS  OF  COUNTRIES 
WHICH  CONFISCATE  PROPERTY  OF 
UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS 

"DEruanoNs 
"Sac.  601.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)    The  term  •Commission"   means   the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

"(2)  The  term  'United  States  person" 
means  (A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  states  and 
(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
which  Is  controlled  and  is  substantially 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  or  more 
United  States  citizens. 

"  (3 )  Each  country  In  the  West  Indies  which 
imported  sugar  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1971  under  the  quota  for  the  West  Indies 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  foreign  coun- 
try listed  in  section  202(a)(3)(A),  and  the 
proration  of  each  such  country  under  such 
section  shall  be  determined  by  ^e  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  past  In^rtations  of 
sugar  and  such  other  factors  aa  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"violations  bt  roaxiGN  cotnmiES 
"Sxc.  603.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  for- 
eign country  listed  in  section  303(c)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  if,  after  July  30,  1971, 
such  country,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof — 

"(1)  nationalizes,  expropriates,  or  oth9- 
wise  seizes  ownership  or  control  of  property 
or  a  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled 
by  one  or  more  United  States  persons, 

"(3)  in^Hises  upon  or  enforces  against 
property  or  a  buslneea  enterprise  so  owned 
or  controlled  discriminatory  (A)  taxes  or 
other  exactions,  or  (B)  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions  (including 
limiting  or  reducing  participation  In  pro- 
duction, export,  or  sale  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  under  quotas  provided  by  this  Act) 
not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  the 
property  or  business  enterprises  of  a  Uke 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  Its  own  na- 
tionals or  the  nationals  of  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 


"(8)  takes  any  action  described  In  para- 
graph (3),  or  takes  any  other  action,  which 
has  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating, 
or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  or  a  business  enterprise  so  owned 
or  controlled,  or 

"  (4)  violates  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral 
or  multilateral  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  designed 
to  protect  property  or  buslneea  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled, 
unless,  within  six  months  thereafter,  such 
country  takes  appropriate  and  adequate  steps 
to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  to  the 
United  States  person  or  persons  Involved  by 
(A)  the  prompt  payment  of  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  property  or  business  enter- 
prise so  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  other- 
wise seized,  (B)  relief  from  such  taxes,  ex- 
actions, conditions,  or  breaches  of  such 
international  agreements,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  (C)  arranging,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation in  accordance  with  procedures  un- 
der which  final  and  binding  decision  or 
settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment 
or  arrangements  for  payment  will  be  made 
within  twelve  months  following  such  sub- 
mission. 

"orTxaKmATiON  or  vjOLtxioixs 
"Sec.  603.  (a)  Upon — 

"  ( 1 )  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  one  or  more 
United  States  persons  alleging  that,  with 
respect  to  property  or  a  business  enterprise 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons, a  foreign  coiintry  listed  In  section  303 
(c)  has  violated  the  provisions  of  section 
603,  or 

"(2)  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  adt^ted  by 
the  Conunittee  on  Agricultiire  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  setting  forth  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  an  alleged  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  602  by  a  foreign 
coimtry  listed  in  section  203(c) , 
the  Commission  shall  Immediately  conduct 
a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  such  provisions  by  the  foreign 
country.  A  petition  filed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  set  forth  complete  information  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  violation.  Including 
the  value  of  the  property  or  business  enter- 
prise which  is  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
violation  and  the  amount  of  compensation, 
if  any,  paid  or  offered  by  the  foreign  country. 
The  determination  of  the  Commission  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  within  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition 
is  filed  or  the  resolution  is  received,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  made.  ^ 

"(b)  If,  with  respect  to  any  petition  or 
resolution  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Com- 
milaslon  determines  that  the  foreign  coun- 
try has  violated  the  provisions  of  section 
603,  the  quota  of  suoh  country  under  title 
II  shall  (unless  such  quota  has  been  ter- 
minated by  this  section)  terminate  on  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  publication  of  such 
determination,  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines and  publishes  in  the  Federal  Register, 
prior  to  such  90th  day,  that  such  violation 
has  ceased. 

"(c)  If,  with  respect  to  any  petition  or 
resolution  under  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
mission Is  unable  to  make  a  determination 
within  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  petition  Is  filed  or  such  rescdutlon  is 
received  that  the  foreign  country  has  or 
has  not  violated  the  provisions  of  section 
603,  it  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
such  six-month  period,  publish  such  fact  in 
the  Federal  Register,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  its  inability  to  make  such  deter- 
mination. Effective  on  the  day  after  such 
publication,  the  quota  ot  the  foreign  coun- 


try undw  title  II  shall  (unless  such  quota 
has  been  terminated  by  this  section)  be 
suspended  and  shall  remain  su:q>ended  (1) 
for  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  day  occurs  and  (3)  for  each 
calendar  year  thereafter  which  begins  before 
the  Commission  makes  and  publishes  a  final 
determination  under  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  give  priority  to 
Investigations  conducted  by  It  under  this 
section,  and  in  conducting  such  investiga- 
tions the  Commission  shall  afford  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  opi>ortunlty  to  present 
evidence  and  give  testlm(»iy.  Determinations 
by  the  Comml8sl<Hi  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

"DSmUCDTATIOMS  OF  ADBgOATZ  COMPKKSATIOK 

"Sbc.  604.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  there 
has  been  a  determination  under  section  603 
that  a  foreign  country  has  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  602,  the  Commission 
shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  determina- 
tion or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  further 
determine  the  amount  due  United  States 
persons  to  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  such  violation.  The  Commission  shall 
certify  the  amount  so  determined  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unless  the  Com- 
mission determines  and  publishes  in  the 
Federal  Register  under  section  603(b)  that 
such  violation  has  ceased. 

"  (b)  The  determination  of  adequate  com- 
pensation under  sulMection  (a)  shall  be  made 
in  each  case  by  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  voted  in  such  case  for  a  determina- 
tion that  the  foreign  country  had  violated 
the  provisions  of  section  603,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  such  members  shall  be  ooosld- 
ered  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  all  in- 
terested persons  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  and  give  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation due  United  States  persons.  Deter- 
minations by  the  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

"BSTABUSHMKNT   OF   SPBCIAL  FUNS;    PATKZinB 
OF    COMPSXMBATION 

"Szc.  606.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Sugar  Act  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 

"(b)  AU  fees  received  by  the  Secr«tary  pur- 
suant to  agreements  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 607(c)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  agreements  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  prorations  of  a 
suspended  quota,  fees  received  pursuant  to 
su<di  agreements  for  sugar  imported  during 
the  first  90  days  of  the  period  of  suflpenalon 
of  the  quota  shall  be  deposited  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  A  separate  account 
wUhln  the  Fund  shall  be  maintained  with 
respect  to  each  foreign  oountry  whose  quota 
U  prorated  under  seetton  607(a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  the 
Fund,  the  amounts  of  conq>enaatlnn  oertlfled 
by  the  Commission  to  be  due  to  United  States 
persons  under  section  604.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  charged  to  the  aooount  at  the  foreign 
country  determined  to  owe  such  cccnpenaa- 
tion  and  in  the  event  the  moneys  in  such 
account  are  Insufficient  to  pay  the  oompen- 
satlon  due  to  aU  such  United  States  psrsons, 
payments  shall  be  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  fees  received  under 
agreements  entered  into  imder  sectbm  007(c) 
with  respect  to  prorations  of  a  suspended 
quota,  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  foreign  country  whose  quota  was  sus- 
pended has  not  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  602.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  all  suoh  fees  from  the  Fund  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  TreasuiT  upon  ths 
conclusion  of  the  period  of  suspension  oC 
such  quota. 
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"(•)  Any  moneya  In  tba  Fund  not  needed 
to  make  p«rmenu  under  eubeectlon  (o)  ttuUl 
be  inveeted  by  the  aeeretery  of  the  Treeeury 
tn  Um  mne  manner  as  moneya  in  tba  Hlfb- 
«ay  TVuat  rand. 

"AasnTAOToc  ar  oTHxa  Acawmaa 
"8w.  SOS.  Each  d^artment,  agency,  and 
Instnunentallty  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  OoTemment,  including  Independent 
agencies,  la  authorlaed  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commleslon,  upon  request  made 
by  the  OonunlHlon,  such  information  and 
other  assistance  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  func- 
tions imposed  on  It  by  sections  603  and  604. 

"PKOBATIOlf     or    TSaMIIfATKD    AND    8U8FBin>BD 
QUOTAS 

"Sac.  607.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  and  of  section  318,  when- 
ever the  quota  of  any  foreign  country  listed 
in  section  303(c)  Is  terminated  or  suspended 
by  section  903,  such  quota  shall.  If  such 
country  U  listed  In  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of 
such  section,  be  prorated  to  the  other  coun- 
tries listed  tn  such  paragraph  on  the  basis 
of  the  percentages  stated  In  such  para- 
graph; if  such  ooiintry  Is  listed  in  para- 
graph (3)  (B)  of  such  section,  be  prorated 
to  the  other  countries  listed  in  such  para- 
graph on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated 
in  such  paragraph;  and  If  such  country  Is 
listed  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (4)  of  such  sec- 
tion, be  prorated  to  the  countries  luted  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  secUon  on  the  basis 
of  the  percentages  stated  In  such  paragraph. 

•■(b)(1)  In  the  event  that  any  country 
listed  in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  section  303 
(alls  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section (c)  with  respect  to  the  total  quan- 
tity prorated  to  It  under  subsection  (a), 
such  deficit  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  and  of  section  313.  be 
further  prorated  to  the  other  countries 
listed  m  such  paragraph  on  the  basis  of 
the  percentages  stated  In  such  paragraph; 
and  If  the  countries  listed  In  such  para- 
graph do  not  enter  Into  agreements  under 
subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  deficit,  the  remainder  of 
such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to  the  coun- 
tries listed  in  paragraphs  (3)  (B)  of  such 
section  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages 
stated  In  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  any  country  listed 
In  paragraph  (8)  (B)  of  section  303 (c)  falls 
to  enter  Into  any  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  with  respect  to  the  total  quantity 
prorated  to  it  under  subsection  (a),  such 
deficit  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
cnbaectlan  (e)  and  of  section  313.  be  fur- 
ther prorated  to  the  other  countries  listed 
in  such  paragraph  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentages  stated  in  such  paragraph;  and 
If  the  countries  listed  in  such  paragraph 
do  not  enter  into  agreements  under  sub- 
section (c)  with  respect  to  the  total  amount 
of  such  deficit,  the  remainder  of  such  deficit 
aball  be  prorated  to  the  countries  listed  In 
paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  such  secUon  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentages  suted  In  such 
paragraph. 

"(8)  If.  after  the  applicaUon  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  agreements 
under  subsection  (e)  have  not  been  entered 
Into  with  respect  to  the  total  quantity  of 
tiM  deOdt  of  any  ooontry,  the  remainder  of 
such  deficit  shall  be  allocated  In  such 
•mounts  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
foreign  oountrias  which  enter  into  an  agree- 
■MBt  undsr  subeeetion  (e)  with  respect  to 
the  amount  so  allocated. 

"(c)  A  proration  or  allocation  shall  be 
made  to  a  foreign  country  under  subsection 
(a)  at  (b)  only  IX  the  foreign  country  agxws 
that  there  wUl  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  a  fee, 
determined  at  the  time  of  importation  at 
sugar  under  such  proration  or  aUocatlon, 
•qual  to  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 
U)  the  Mew  Tork  market  prloe  of  United 
Sutes  quota  raw  sugar,  duty-paid  and  de- 


livered, ezeeeds  (3)  the  sum  of  the  world 
market  prloe  of  raw  sugar  at  the  port  of 
loading  plus  one  oent  per  pound. 

"(d)  Itepurposaa  of  this  section — 

~<1)  the  quota  of  any  foreign  country  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  quota  la  first 
terminated  or  suspended  by  section  603  shaU 
be  treated  as  being  that  portion  of  suoh 
quota  which  Is  unfilled  on  the  first  day  of 
such  termination  or  suspension; 

"(3)  If  the  quota  of  a  foreign  country  la 
terminated  by  section  603  while  such  quota 
Is  suspended  by  such  section,  no  prora- 
tion of  such  quota  shall  be  made  iinder  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  for  the  «^|T»/t»r  year 
in  which  the  date  of  termination  occurs; 
and 

"(3)  in  prorating  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  the  quota  of  any  foreign  country 
whose  quota  is  terminated  or  suajMnded  by 
section  603,  the  percentage  stated  In  section 
303(c)  (3)  for  any  other  foreign  country 
whoee  quota  has  been  terminated  by  sec- 
tion 603  shall  be  treated  as  being  eero  per 
centum,  and  the  percentage  stated  In  section 
303(c)  (3)  for  any  other  foreign  country 
whose  quota  Is  suspended  by  section  603 
shall,  during  the  period  of  suspension,  be 
treated  as  being  zero  per  centum. 

"(e)  In  case  the  quota  for  Cuba  is  ter- 
minated or  suspended  by  section  603  dur- 
ing the  period  during  which  such  quota  Is 
withheld  under  section  302(d)  (i)  (A)  — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sub- 
sections shall  not  apply,  and 

"(2)  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such 
quota  BhaU  be  prorated  each  year  In  the 
manner  provided  by  clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of 
section  303(d)(1)  (A)." 

Sec.  30.  The  provisions  <tf  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1.  1973.  except 
that  the  amendments  made  by  sections  3.  4, 
and  6  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  pur- 
poses of  actions  relating  to  1972  and  sub- 
sequent years,  and  the  amendment  made  by 
section  10  shaU  become  effective  on  July  31, 
1971. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  time  for  debate  on  this  bill  Is  limited. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be  taken 
out  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  secoDd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

BIT.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bsocx).  Without  objectioD.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

parvn.BGB  or  thx  noam 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Carl  Schuman  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  the  so-called  sugar  bill  and  during 
rollcall  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectliRi,  it  is  80  ordered. 

UNAKIKOUa-CONSKirr  AGaEKUKNT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with 
reference  to  debate  on  the  bill,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  be  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hauus)  . 

This  has  been  discussed  with  the  dis- 
Ungwtshed  senior  Senator  from  Utah 


(Mr.  BammT),  and  he  approves  of  the 

request.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QVOaUM  CAIX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi. 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  not  be  charged  against 
eithwslde.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  lONO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  HJl.  88M 
would  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 3-year  period.  The  ccunmlttee  bill. 
like  the  House  bill,  would  make  certain 
changes  in  the  act  to  Increase  domestic 
sugar  production  and  would  base  foreign 
Quotas  primarily  on  i}erformance  and 
capacity  to  serve  the  U.S.  market  in  times 
of  need. 

Before  getting  into  the  details  of  what 
the  committee  did  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  important  to  ex- 
plain our  sugar  program  and  to  dispel  the 
myths  that  have  developed  with  rsepect 
to  it.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  sugar 
program  has  worked  very  well  since  1934. 
It  has  not  only  protected  the  welfare 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  industry,  but  has  also 
provided  UJS.  consumers  with  ample 
sugar  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices. 
BASIC  AIMS  or  n.s.  sugah  paocsAM  and  how 
rr  wosKS 

Let  me  say  that  the  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
gram is  not  unique  in  its  objective.  The 
governments  of  nearly  every  sugar-pro- 
ducing country — both  Importers  and  ex- 
porters— exercise  controls  over  the  pro- 
duction, refining,  marketing,  and  im- 
porting of  sugar.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sugar  is  the  most  thoroughly  regulated 
commodity  in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Sugar  Act  has  six  major 
features: 

First.  The  quantity  of  sugar  needed  to 
maintain  adequate  supplies  at  reason- 
able prices  for  UJS.  consumers  is  deter- 
mined for  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Second.  This  yearly  sugar  requirement 
is  divided  among  specified  domestic  and 
foreign  producing  areas  through  quotas 
assigned  to  each. 

Third.  Within  domestic  quotas,  allot- 
ments are  established  for  domestic  proc- 
essors, when  needed,  in  order  to  keep  sug- 
ar marketing  channels  on  an  orderly 
basis. 

Fourth.  Domestic  farm  production  is 
limited,  as  needed,  within  acreage  pro- 
vided to  produce  the  sugar  needed  to 
meet  domestic  quotas  and  maintain  in- 
ventories. 

Fifth.  Payments  are  made  to  growers 
to  augment  farm  income,  lliese  pay- 
ments are  financed  out  of  the  genei«l 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  program  more  thsui 
supports  itself:  sugar  taxes — an  excise 
tax  of  V^  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar 
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marketed-H^rovlde  funds  for  the  Treas- 
ury which  more  than  offset  the  costs  of 
the  program.  In  fact,  over  the  life  of  the 
program  the  funds  collected  exceed  the 
sugar  program  expenditures  by  $634 
nilllion. 

Sixth.  Under  the  Sugar  Act,  payments 
and  benefits  are  equitably  divided  among 
sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  growers,  farm- 
workers and  processors. 

Under  the  program  estiUsUshed  in 
1934,  farm  income  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  $2,300  a  year  to  over  $23,000 
a  year;  workers'  real  wages,  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power  are  up  450  percent 
and  minimum  wage  rates  arie  1.200  per- 
cent higher,  while  the  consumer  is  pay- 
ing only  about  7  cents  more  per  pound  for 
sugar  than  he  or  she  paid  in  1934. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  describing  the  sugar 
program  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the 
consumer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

coNstiMEH  wytc-n 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  world  sugar 
production  prices  are  extremely  volatile. 
They  fiuctuate  widely  and,  like  other 
primary  commodities,  they  depend  on 
such  sensitive,  and  uncontrollable,  fac- 
tors as  favorable  weather  conditions. 

In  relation  to  other  foods,  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  has  actually 
declined  over  a  period  of  years.  The  price 
of  sugar  is  now  lower  than  it  was  during 
the  1860's  and  1870's  and  the  years  im- 
mediately following  World  War  I.  In  rela- 
tion to  1957-69.  the  retail  price  of  sugar 
has  increased  by  only  11  percent,  while 
all  foods  have  increased  by  32  percent. 

Consumers  in  the  United  States  enjoy 
lower  prices  than  the  consximers  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  For  example,  as 
of  January  1971,  the  retail  price  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  was  13.4  cents  per 
pound.  In  Italy,  the  retail  price  was  18.4 
cents;  in  Japan,  18.4  cents;  in  Western 
Germany,  17.7  cents;  and  in  Sweden.  14.8 
cents.  The  UJS.  price  is  lower  than 
the  average  price  paid  by  all  im- 
porting countries,  and  also  lower  than 
the  average  prices  paid  by  consumers  in 
both  importing  and  exporting  coimtries. 

INDUSTXT    VWOTILE 

Now.  let  me  turn  to  our  domestic  sugar 
industry.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  signifi- 
cant amount  of  sugar  would  be  grown  in 
the  Continental  United  States  if  Ameri- 
can producers  had  to  compete  in  the  open 
world  market  with  sugar  produced  with 
cheap  tropical  labor  or  under  subsidy  in 
other  countries.  That  is  an  economic  fact 
of  life.  However,  for  defense  and  strategy 
reasons,  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  promote,  within  our  own 
coimtry,  the  ability  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  sugar  require- 
ments. As  a  result  of  our  long-established 
sugar  program,  about  28,000  domestic 
farms  produce  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets 
and  in  dohig  so.  utilize  about  $1.25  bil- 
lion of  invested  capital  annually.  Sugar 
produces  employment  for  about  150,000 
farm  workers  and  many  others  who  woric 
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in  the  58  beet  sugar  factories,  the  92  raw 
cane  sugar  mills,  and  the  28  refineries 
who  convert  sugar  crops  into  refined 
sugar.  Sugar  beets  are  produced  in  24 
States  from  Maine  to  California,  while 
sugarcane  is  grown  only  in  three  States, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Hawaii.  The 
State  of  Hawaii  is  importantly  dependent 
on  the  production  of  sugar  for  its  Income 
and  hence— education,  health,  and  other 
services. 

LABOa     STANDAaOS 

Under  our  sugar  program  the  average 
income  per  farm  from  sugar  crops  has 
grown  from  $2,300  to  more  than  $23,000 
in  a  30-year  period.  Sugar  laborers  have 
profited  substantially,  also.  Under  the 
1966  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  field  workers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  crops  are  the  only  agri- 
culture workers  covered  by  minimum 
wage  legislation.  The  Jones-Costigen  Act 
of  1934  first  extended  wage  protection  to 
workers,  and  successive  enactments  have 
continued  this  feature.  As  a  result,  levels 
of  living  and  working  conditions  have 
steadily  Improved  and  present  minimum 
wage  rates  under  the  Sugar  Act  are  more 
than  1.200  percent  over  what  they  were 
when  the  act  was  originated.  This  has 
outstripped  the  increase  of  food  and 
clothing,  the  increase  in  producers'  in- 
come, and  the  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  over  this  period.  I  know  there 
is  the  allegation  that  sugar  workers 
within  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries are  exploited  and  live  under  condi- 
tions that  are  not  desirable.  However,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
facts  indicate  that  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  improved  remarkably  under  the 
program. 

THX  MAIN  rEAToaxs  or  coMMirm  anx 

Now,  let  me  get  to  the  specific  features 
of  this  bill.  First,  the  committee  bill 
agreed  with  the  House  in  transferring 
300,000  tons  of  the  present  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  Virgin  Island  quota  allotments  to 
domestic  cane  growers.  The  domestic 
cane  area  has  the  capacity  to  greatly  in- 
crease its  production,  while  Puerto  Rican 
production  is  declining  sharply,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  ceased  sugar  produc- 
tion altogether.  The  administration,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  all  interested  parties — 
including  the  domestic  beet  industry — 
support  this  transfer  to  the  domestic 
cane  area.  I  might  note  that  this  trans- 
fer not  only  will  allow  the  domestic  area 
to  fill  more  of  Its  statutory  enUtiement, 
but  also  will  Improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  a  minimum  of  $47  million  a 
year. 

carmuA  roa  allocating  foskign  qtjotas 

With  re^)ect  to  the  allocation  of  for- 
eign quotas,  the  committee  adopted  a 
procedure  which  generally  would  base 
the  allocations  on  the  performance  of 
these  countries  in  shlpidng  sugar  to  the 
United  States  during  the  years  of  the  last 
extension  of  the  act;  that  is,  1966  to 
1970.  The  result  of  this  formula  is  to  al- 
locate a  higher  percentage  share  to  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  is 
shown  In  table  7  of  the  committee  re- 
port. In  this  req>ect.  let  me  say  that  the 
Caribbean  countries  offer  the  best  source 


of  foreign  supplies  for  the  United  States 
not  only  because  of  their  proximity,  but 
also  because  ot  climate  and  other  factors. 
These  countries  have  the  capacity  to  sup- 
ply us  with  sugar  tn  good  times  and  In 
bad.  m  fact,  this  has  been  the  case  par- 
ticularly since  shipmoits  from  CiAa  were 
effectively  susq^ended  after  the  Castro  re- 
gime took  over. 

All  other  Latin  American  countries  will 
receive  their  present  act  quota  distribu- 
tion, less  whatever  percentage  shortfall 
they  incurred  over  the  previous  5  years. 
Let  me  say  that  this  will  not  necessarily 
involve  a  cutback  because  most  of  these 
countries  have  not  been  able  to  ship  us 
the  sugar  they  have  been  assigned  tmder 
the  previous  act. 

With  respect  to  coimtrles  in  the  East- 
em  Hemii^here,  the  committee  alloca- 
tion formula  provided  them  with  quotas 
based  on  their  S-jrear  average  exports. 

The  Philippines  quota  was  established 
at  1.3  million  tons,  which  is  substantially 
equal  to  what  that  country  shipped  us  in 
1970.  The  quota  allotment  for  the  Philip- 
pines is  nearly  25  percent  of  all  foreisn 
quotas,  and  is  substantially  higher  than 
the  890,000-ton  quota  provided  in  our 
treaty  obligations  to  the  Philippines. 
Moreover,  if  we  had  given  the  I^iilip- 
pines  the  formula  provided  for  all  other 
countries  in  the  Eastern  HemlQ)here,  the 
Philippines'  quota  would  only  have  been 
1,171,000  tons.  The  committee,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  executive,  allocated 
the  Philippines  40  percent  of  all  deficits 
which,  in  addition  to  a  statutory  quota 
of  1,050,000  tons,  gives  the  Philippines  a 
total  quota  for  1972  of  1.3  million  tons. 

Besides  the  Philippines,  the  cmly  ex- 
ception to  the  Committee  formula  was 
Venezuela.  Venezuela  received  an  in- 
crease of  32,000  tons  above  its  5-year 
average  imports.  In  order  to  make  that 
country's  quota  more  comparable  to 
other  countries  in  the  hemisphere.  This 
action  is  in  consonance  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  specified  in  the  Statement 
of  Managers  accompanying  the  1965 
Conference  R^Mrt  on  the  Sugar  Act 
which  had  requested  the  President  to 
increase  Venezuela's  entittonaits  up  to 
that  compsirable  to  other  countries  in  the 
vicinity.  The  executive  did  not  allocate 
the  deficits  Intended  by  Congress,  and 
so  the  committee  determined  that  Ven- 
ezuela should  receive  this  statutory  in- 
crease. 

TBM   SOUTH   sraiCAN   nSTTS 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  questicm  of 
South  Africa,  which  is  a  highly  emo- 
tional issue  and  which  will  be  voted  on  by 
the  Senate.  Iiiy  statemoit  is  not  intended 
to  defend  the  internal  i>oUtical  system  of 
many  otl^r  countries  who  supply  us  with 
sugar  and  who  steal  American  property, 
or  impound  our  fishing  vessels,  or  who 
fail  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  own 
people.  If  we  were  to  base  our  sugar  pro- 
gram on  whether  we  like  or  dislike  the 
internal  poUcy  of  the  Oovemment  of  any 
particular  supplying  country,  it  would 
create  havoc  with  the  program.  Tliere 
are  governments  throughout  the  world 
who  are  unreqxMaslve  to  the  needs  of 
their  people,  but  this  is  not  the  stuff  on 
which  international  trade  is  based. 

Let  me  point  out  some  facts,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  South  Africa  sugar 
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industry.  Pint  of  all.  it  is  entirely  pri- 
vately owned,  with  no  connection  to  the 
South  African  Oovemment.  Second,  it 
has  fulfilled  its  sugar  obligation  under 
the  act  and  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
supply  its  quota  and  furnish  additional 
sugar  on  demand.  Third,  two-thirds  of 
the  benefits  of  sugar  quota  in  the  United 
States  are  paid  to  South  Africa  cane 
growers  and  are  distributed  equally  to 
all  growers  irreqpective  of  color.  Fourth, 
the  United  States  has  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  South  Africa  of  $275 
million  per  year,  and  South  Africa  buys 
and  pays  for  over  $70  million  worth  of 
agrlcultiire  products  annually.  South 
Africa's  total  imports  in  1970  from  the 
United  States  exceed  $560  million  as 
against  exports  of  $288  million  to  the 
United  States.  I  find  it  somewhat  ironic 
that  some  of  the  same  people  who  are 
interested  in  expanding  trade  with 
Romania  or  China,  in  order  to  encourage 
these  coimtries  to  liberalize  their  politi- 
cal structure,  are  calling  for  an  embargo 
on  South  Africa.  South  Africa's  economy 
is  dependent  on  gold,  not  sugar,  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  anyone  who  wants  to 
embargo  South  Africa's  gold  sales  to  the 
West  because  of  apartheid.  Finally,  we 
would  not  be  punishing  South  Africa  by 
denying  them  a  sugar  quota,  and  cer- 
tainly we  would  not  change  the  internal 
structure  of  that  country.  The  net  result 
might  be  to  sharply  reduce  the  income 
of  4,398  black  growers  of  sugar  in  South 
Africa,  who  depend  importantly  on  our 
market. 

The  theory  of  our  committee  bill  is 
performance,  not  politics.  On  that  basis, 
and  on  the  basis  of  other  equally  objec- 
tive criteria.  South  Africa  deserves  a 
continuation  of  the  quota  we  gave  them. 
Nonetheless,  I  think  the  Senate  should 
vote  on  it  and  decide  whether  proven 
performance  should  be  overridden  be- 
cause a  Senator  does  not  like  their  policy 
with  regard  to  other  matters. 

XXPBOralATION  AKKNDICXMT 

Finally,  let  me  explain  the  committee's 
new  approach  to  the  matter  of  expro- 
priation without  payment  of  compensa- 
tion. First,  it  is  an  accepted  principle  in 
international  law  that  when  you  seize 
the  private  property  of  another  person 
you  must  pay  for  it.  Any  sovereign  has 
the  right  to  take  property  for  the  com- 
mon good,  but  it  also  has  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  owner  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  taken.  If  the  payment  issue  is 
In  dilute,  it  could  be  arbitrated  by  an 
independent  third  party.  This  is  well 
understood  under  the  eminent  domain 
doctrine,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
international  law. 

The  ocHumlttee  fe^  strongly  that  a 
quota  privilege  should  not  be  enjoyed  by 
those  countries  who  expropriate  U.S. 
property  and  fall  to  pay  UjS.  citizens  ade- 
quate comp^isation.  Since  1962,  the  law 
has  given  the  Presidwit  direction  to  sus- 
pend quotas  for  countries  who  fail  to  pay 
U.S.  citirens  adequate  compensation  for 
the  pr(^)erty  they  have  taken.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  law  has  not  been  faithfully 
administered  because  the  Department  of 
State  always  finds  "foreign  policy  con- 
siderations" to  supersede  consideratians 
of  law,  commercial  equity,  and  reci- 
procity. 

As  a  result  of  the  inadequacy  of  pres- 


ent law,  the  committee  has  adapted  a 
new  procedure  under  which  U.S.  persons 
whose  property  has  been  expropriated 
would  have  an  (vportunity  to  Inlng  a 
case  to  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Oovenmient— the  U.S.  Tariff  Cocnmis- 
slon — after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  nego- 
tiation and  arbitration  procedures  of 
current  law  do  not  work.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  investigate  the  claim  and 
reach  a  decision  within  6  months.  If  the 
decision  were  positive;  that  is,  that  there 
was  an  expn^riation  without  the  pay- 
ment of  adequate  compensaticHi,  the  of- 
fending country's  quota  would  terminate 
within  90  days  and  be  reallocated  to 
other  nations  within  the  hemisphere 
subject  to  a  fee  provision,  which  I  shall 
shortly  describe.  If  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion determines  that  it  was  not  expro- 
priated without  adequate  compensation, 
the  case  would  be  closed. 

If  the  CommisslcHi  could  not  reach  a 
decision  within  6  months,  it  would  con- 
tinue its  investigation  but  the  country's 
quota  would  be  temporarily  suspended, 
and  reallocated  to  other  nations  within 
that  hemisphere  subject  to  the  fee  pro- 
vision. This  should  encoiu-age  the  Com- 
mission to  reach  prompt  findings  and 
settle  the  matter  one  way  or  another 
within  the  statutory  period  and  avoid  the 
foot-dragging  and  procrastination  which 
has  married  the  record  of  the  Executive 
in  faithfully  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  imder  the  previous  act. 

The  fee  provision  would  work  as  fol- 
lows: That  amount  of  sugar  which  has 
been  reallocated  would  be  subject  to  a 
fee  equal  to  one-half  of  the  difference 
between  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar  price 
and  the  world  market  price.  This  fee 
would  be  placed  in  a  ^leclal  fund  and 
generally  would  be  used  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  those  persons  whose  property 
has  been  expropriated.  In  other  words, 
those  countries  which  pick  up  this  addi- 
tional sugar  would  receive  half  the 
boiefit  that  they  would  normally  receive 
in  the  premium  U.S.  market,  and  the 
aggrieved  parties  would  receive  the 
other  half. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
entitled  "U.S.  Takijog  Second  Look  at 
Seizures  by  Latins,"  which  was  written  by 
Jeremiah  CLeary. 

The  PRESlDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
cludes my  remarks  on  the  committee's 
action  with  respect  to  our  sugar  program. 
I  think  it  is  a  well-balanced  bill,  which 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  tables  1  and  2  of  the  committee 
report  which  detail  the  domestic  and 
foreign  quota  allocations. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

KlHIBIT    1 
OBKBAL  STATClCXIfT 

(Note. — FlgoiM  referred  to  not  printed  in 
the  Rxcoao.) 

A.  Operation  of  the  Sugar  Act 

Tba  Sufar  Act  of  1948  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  wtifare  of  the  domeptlc  sugar  In- 


dtMtry.  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
for  consumers  at  fair  prices,  and  to  promote 
International  trade.  These  thr««  objectives 
are  aohleTed  through  the  adjustment  or  the 
supplies  of  sugar  that  may  be  marketed  la 
the  United  States. 

It  U  unlikely  that  a  significant  amount  of 
sugar  would  be  grown  in  the  continental 
United  Staktes  If  American  producers  had  to 
compete  on  the  open  world  market  with 
sugar  produced  with  chem/p  tropical  labor  or 
under  subsidy  In  other  coimtries. 

Therefore,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  UJB.  Oovemment — for  defense 
and  atrateglc  reasons — to  promote  within  the 
United  States  the  ability  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  sugar  requirements. 
Sugar  is  a  vital  food  needed  by  American 
consumers,  the  supply  of  which  worldwide 
baa  been  alternately  scarce  or  in  surplus. 

UntU  1934  protection  was  afforded  to  our 
sugar  producers  solely  through  the  tariff.  The 
tariff  (fcnmerly  3.6  cents  per  pound  but  now 
0.635  cent  per  pound)  did  assist  the  domestic 
producers,  but  it  still  left  them  exposed  to 
price  fluctuations  of  the  world  sugar  market. 
iSxmovm,  It  Increased  the  price  of  sugar  to 
consumers  without  assuring  them  adequate 
foreign  soiircee  of  supply. 

A  quota  system  which  prorated  domestic 
consimiptlon  among  producers  in  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
was  enacted  into  law  in  1934.  This  quota  was 
revised  in  1937  and  again  in  the  Sugar  \ct 
of  1946. 

A  tax  of  0.53  cent  per  pound  Is  Imposed  on 
all  sugar  manufactured  in,  or  imported  Into, 
the  United  States.  Payments  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  tax  are  made  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  stogaroane  or  sugar  beets  at  a  rate 
which  ranges  from  80  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  recoverable  sugar  produced  on 
■mall  farms  to  as  little  as  30  cents  per  hun- 
dredw^ght  of  production  in  excess  of  30,000 
tons  on  large  farms.  To  qualify  for  payments 
under  the  program,  producers  must  comply 
with  production  restrictions,  pay  fair  wages 
to  workers,  and  not  employ  child  labor  and. 
if  they  are  also  processors,  pay  fair  prices 
for  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets.  Revenue  from 
the  tax  on  sugar  has  exceeded  payments  to 
domestic  growers  during  each  of  the  years 
under  the  program.  Since  1937  the  excess  has 
totaled  about  $634  million. 

Payments  are  nuide  with  respect  to  a  farm 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  criteria  contained  in  the  Act.  Small 
producing  units  receive  payments  at  a  rate 
substantially  higher  than  the  tax  assessed  on 
their  sugar,  while  large  producers  receive 
payments  at  a  rate  less  than  the  tax  assessed 
against  their  siigar.  Because  of  the  economies 
of  scale,  there  are  more  Instances  of  large 
farms  being  combined  into  still  larger  ones 
than  there  are  of  attempts  to  reorganize 
large  ones  into  several  small  ones  as  a  means 
of  qualifying  for  a  higher  rate  of  payment. 
Thus,  the  payment  scfJe-down  provisions 
continue  to  have  the  desired  effect  of  grant- 
ing additional  benefits  to  small  producers. 

Also,  the  Sugar  Act  payments  provide  a 
convenient  means  of  assuring  compliance, 
and  in  turn  of  assuring  that  the  benefits  of 
the  program  are  shared  by  workers,  farmers 
and  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  price  fixing  in  the  program,  but 
the  VS.  price  in  the  market  place  Is  kept 
within  a  desirable  range  by  the  management 
of  supply  In  the  operation  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  is  authorized  to  determine  how  much 
sugar  wUl  be  needed  to  meet  continental 
U.S.  requirements  during  each  calendar  year. 
The  determination  is  made  late  In  one  year 
for  the  following  year  and  may  be  revised  as 
the  needs  change  This  determination  estab- 
lishes the  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be 
marketed  in  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
year. 

After  the  Secretary  hais  determined  overall 
requirements,  domestic  and  specified  foreign 
producing  areas  supplying  the  United  States 
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with  sugar  are  assigned  quotas  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  bill,  as 
reported,  preserves  the  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  strengthens  the 
program  by  recognizing  recent  changes  in 
the  sugar  situation  and  adapting  the  Act 
accordingly. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  fostered  increased  sugar 
consumption  whUe  maintaUning  reasonable 
prices  for  American  consumers.  Under  the 
program,  consumption  has  Increased  from  6.6 
million  tons  in  1934  to  an  estimated  11.6  mil- 
lion tons  In  1970.  Per  capita  consumption  in 
the  United  States  is  three  times  the  per 
capita  consimiptlon  around  the  world.  Amer- 
ican consumers  enjoy  lower  prices  for  sugar 
than  consumers  in  most  nations  that  do  not 
produce  their  entire  sugar  needs.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  the  retaU  price  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  In  the  United  States  averaged  13.4 
cents.  In  Italy  the  retaU  price  was  18.6  cents, 
Japan  18.4  cents.  United  Kingdom  9.1  cents. 
West  Oermany  17.7  cents,  Sweden  14.8  cents, 
and  Denmark  14.5  cents. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1,  the  Index  for 
the  refined  price  for  sugar  since  1934,  when 
the  present  sugar  program  began,  has  gen- 
erally stayed  below  the  general  food  price 
index,  and,  has  been  generally  lower  and 
more  stable  than  sugar  prices  before  the 
present  program  was  initiated. 

B.    TRX    T7inTKD    STATKS   BUGAS    DTOnBTaT 

About  28,000  domestic  farms  produce  sug- 
arcane or  sugar  beets  and  in  so  doing  uti- 
lize about  $1.25  billion'  of  Investment  m 
land,  equipment  and  growing  crops.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  farmers,  about  160.000  farmwork- 
ers are  required,  mostly  on  a  seasonal  basis, 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  cane  and  beets. 

In  1969,  69  beet  sugar  factories  and  92 
raw  cane  sugar  mills  converted  sugar  crops 
into  refined  beet  sugar  and  raw  cane  sugar, 
while  28  refiners  converted  raw  cane  sugar 
Into  refined  sugar.  These  plants.  In  which 
about  $1.4  billion  is  invested  employed  about 
52.000  people. 

Housewives  and  food  processing  concerns 
spend  about  $2.2  billion  annually  for  sugar. 

Sugar  beets  are  produced  in  24  States;  the 
most  important  are  California,  Idaho.  Ck>lo- 
rado,  Bflnnesota,  North  Dakota.  Michigan. 
Nebraska,  Montama,  Wyoming,  amd  Washing- 
ton. Sugarcane  is  grown  In  a  number  of 
Southeastern  and  South  Central  States,  but 
only  Louisiana  and  Florida  produce  cane  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  cane  produced  in  the  other  States  is 
used  to  make  sugarcame  sirup.  Sugarcane  Is 
also  grown  for  sugar  on  the  four  largest  is- 
lands of  Hawaii  and  along  the  four  coasts  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

c.  rAXioats 

Orowers'  gross  Income  per  ton  of  sugaur 
beets  or  sugarcane  has  increased  substan- 
tially since  the  sugar  program  began  in  1934. 
This  Is  due  in  part  to  the  addition  of  the 
Sugar  Act  payment  and  in  large  part  to 
generally  higher  price  levels.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  also  refiects  an  Increase  in  the  grow- 
ers' share  of  sugar  market  returns. 

Oroes  returns  to  growers  per  ton  of  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  are  dependent  upon  sugar 
prices,  the  quality  of  their  beets  or  cane,  and 
Sugar  Act  payments.  Molasses  prices  also 
have  a  bearing  and  in  some  cases,  beet  pulp 
prices. 

Processors  generally  have  operated  profit- 
ably and  in  some  areas  have  passed  on  a 
higher  proportion  of  total  sugar  sales  re- 
tiims  to  growers.  This,  they  have  been  able 
to  do  because  of  improvements  In  mimufac- 
turing  and  marketing  efficiency.  In  addition, 
the  fair  price  determinations  issued  under 
sugar  legislation  have  assured  growers  an 
equitable  share  of  the  returns  from  sugar 
>nd  primary  byproducts  and  have  bolstered 
their  bairgalnlng  position.  In  contrast  to 
many  other  foods,  the  farmer  is  now  receiv- 


ing a  larger  percentaige  of  the  sugar  sales  dol- 
lar than  he  did  prior  to  1940. 

As  population  has  increased,  the  sugar 
market  has  also  grown  and  domestic  grow- 
ers have  received  their  share.  Concxirrently, 
technological  developments  have  inevitably 
required  larger  production  units.  While  the 
voltmie  of  domestically  produced  sugar  (ex- 
cluding the  Philippines)  expanded  from 
about  4.1  million  tons  of  sugar  annually  in 
the  3  years  1937-39  to  6.1  million  tons  in 
1969,  the  production  per  farm  in  terms  of 
recoverable  sugar  increased  from  about  65 
tons  to  210  tons  (table  3).  Average  income 
per  farm  from  sugar  crops  grew  from  $2300 
to  more  than  $23,000  (table  4) . 

TABLE  3.— NUMBER  OF  SUGAR  BEET  AND  SUGARCANE 
FARMS,  TOTAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  AVERAGE  SUGAR 
PRODUCTION  PER  FARM  BY  AREAS,  1937-39  AND  1967- 


Araaa 

Farms 
number 

Sufar 

production 

(f.OOO  short 

ton*,  raw 

»aiua) 

Supr 

production 

per  farm 

(tons) 

1937-39  average: 

Beat  area 

Mainland  cane 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

S3,7(» 

10,56$ 

48 

10.750 

1,646 
517 
960 
9t2 

30.7 

48.9 

200,00.0 

91.3 

ToUl 

75,066 

4.105 

54.7 

1967-69  averi«a: 

Beet  area 

Mainland  cane.... 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

18.590 

2,084 

538 

7,693 

3.017 

1.242 

1.202 

649 

162.2 

596.0 

2.234.0 

84.4 

Total 

28,905 

6,110 

211.4 

Source:  Vol.  II,  Sugar  Statistics  and  Related  DaU 
A.S.C.S.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

,  issued  by 

TABLE  4.— NUMBER  OFSUGARBEETANDSUGARCANE  FARMS. 
TOTAL  GROWER  RETURNS  FROM  BEETS  AND  CANE  AND 
AVERAGE  INCOME  PER  FARM  FROM  SUGAR  CROPS,  BY 
AREAS,  1937-39  AND  1967-69 


Grower 

Average 

Farms 

returns 

return  per 

Areas 

number 

(UMusands) 

farm 

1937-39  averages: 

Beet  area.. 

53,700 

J70.674 

$1,316 

Mainland 

cane 

10.568 

22.969 

2,173 

Hawaii 

48 

37,453 

780,271 

Puerto 

Rico 

10,750 

41,833 

3,891 

Total.... 

75.066 

172.929 

2.304 

1967-69 

average: 

Beet  area.. 

18,590 

370.332 

19.921 

Mainlartd 

cane 

2,084 

137.702 

66.076 

Hawaii 

538 

106. 130 

197.268 

Puerto 

Rico 

7,693 

».m  ^ 

9,007 

ToUL... 

28,905 

683,452 

23.645 

'  At  book  value.  Replacement  cost  would 
be  substantially  greater. 


D.   LABOB 

Until  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Stamdards  Act.  fleldworkers  employed 
in  the  production  of  sugar  crops  were  the 
only  agricultural  workers  covered  by  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  The  Jones-Costigan 
Act  (1934)  first  extended  wage  protection  to 
workers  and  successive  sugar  legislation  has 
continued  this  feature.  As  a  result,  the  levels 
of  living  and  working  conditions  of  field- 
workers  have  steadily  improved,  untU  present 
minimum  wage  rates  under  the  Sugar  Act 
are  more  than  1.200  percent  of  the  low  1934 
level  which  was  typical  for  agricultural  work- 
ers at  that  time  (figure  2).  (Not  printed  in 
the  Rbcord.)  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
have  taUcen  place  in  the  intervening  years 
but  even  after  these  are  taUcen  into  account, 
workers'  real  wages,  in  tains  of  pivchasing 
power,  are  about  460  percent  of  the  1934 
rates. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  workers*  hourly 


earnings  have  Increased  at  about  five  times 
the  rates  of  increaise  for  either  sugar  prices 
or  returns  to  farmers  per  ton  of  sugaj*  crops. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  sub- 
stamtlal  productivity  gains  achieved  by  the 
sugar  industry  during  the  years  of  the  sugar 
program.  In  recent  years,  workers'  actual 
earnings  have  tended  to  exceed  in  somewhat 
greater  degree,  the  Sugar  Act  mlnlmums. 
Wage  rates  are  set  by  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  the  offshore  sugarcane  areas 
of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and  also  by  the 
Commonwealth  Minimum  Wage  Bo«utl  in 
Puerto  Rloo.  With  the  exception  of  Puerto 
Rico,  both  the  Sugar  Act  minimum  wage 
rates  and  aictual  earnings  for  sugar  workers 
In  all  domestic  areas  exceed  the  mainland 
minimum  rates  for  agricultural  workers 
covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966. 

While  Workers'  real  earnings  liave  been 
Improving,  slmUar  advances  have  been  made 
in  their  working  conditions.  Harvesting  op- 
erations in  the  sugarbeet  area  are  now  com- 
pletely mechanized  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  sugarcane  crop  is  mechanically  harvest- 
ed. Although  some  hand  labor  is  employed 
during  the  cultivation  period  in  the  beet 
surea,  mechanical  aids  and  herbicides  have 
nuMle  the  workers'  tasks  easier.  Hamd  labor 
in  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  sugar- 
cane has  largely  given  way  to  mechanical 
planters  and  cultivators,  and  to  herbicides 
that  keep  the  fields  weed  free.  Workers  have 
benefited  from  increased  earnings  at  tasks 
requiring  diminishing  amounts  of  strenuous 
haind  labor. 

K.  CONSmCKHS 

In  relation  to  other  foods,  the  price  of 
sugstf  in  the  United  States  has  declined  great- 
ly over  a  long  span  of  years.  After  falling 
sharply  in  the  20  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States,  the  price  of 
sugar  remained  at  moderately  low  levels  ex- 
cept for  the  infiationary  period  following 
World  War  I.  Since  1940  the  index  of  the 
prices  of  all  foods  has  been  increasing  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  price  of  sugar.  Tb\s  sit- 
uation continues.  For  instance,  in  1969.  the 
index  of  the  retail  price  of  all  foods  was  125 
percent  of  the  1957-59  average,  while  the  re- 
taill  price  of  sugar  (12.4  cents  per  pound) 
was  only  111  percent  of  the  1957-59  average 
price  of  11.2  cents  per  pound  (table  5) . 

TABU  5.-00MPARIS0N  OF  RETAIL  SUGAR  PRICES  AND 
CONSUMERS  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  FOOD  ITEMS.  1955-70 

Consumer 
Retail  sugar        price  index- 
price*  (cents        food  (1957- 
per  pound)  59-100) 

Year: 

1955 10.42  94.0 

1956 10.57  94.7 

1957 11.03  97.8 

1958 11.26  101.9 

1959 1L43  100.3 

1960 11.63  101.4 

1961 11.77  102.6 

1962 11.70  103.6 

1963 13.58  105.1 

1964 12.81  106.4 

1965 11.80  108.8 

1966 12.04  114.2 

1967 12.19  115.2 

1968 12.18  119.3 

1969 12.40  125.5 

1970 '12.93  '132.4 

>  Average  t)<rough  November. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*. 

A  comparison  of  retail  prices  for  sugar  In 
the  United  St4ktes  with  those  In  other  coun- 
tries for  which  such  Information  is  avadlable 
is  shown  in  table  6.  Prlcea  in  the  United 
States  are  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the 
other  net  importing  countries  and  some- 
what higher  than  the  average  for  the  net 
exporting  oountrlea.  If  price  information 
were  available  for  aU  countries,  it  Is  likely 
that  U.S.  prices  would  be  vtU  below  the 
world  average.  The  U.8JB.R.  consumes  more 
tlMtn  a  third  of  the  stigar  not  covered  by  the 
table  and  It  is  known  that  sugar  prices  there 
are  several  times  higher  than  oius. 
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TABLE  S.  RETAIL  PmCE  OF  SUGAR  FOR  SUECTEO  NH  IMPORTING  AND  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES  ARRANGED  IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  TOTAL  SUGAR  CONSUHmON  AS  OF  JAN  1  19 

19S7.  AND  1968  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  PRICES  FOR  1969  AND  1970 


|U^  CMi»  par  pMNdl 


19M       1967       1968       1969       1970    [tela 


PriM 


t  inpoftiai  countriw: 

UnitadStstM ILI 

United  Kinfdaai 9.5 

WntGariMiiy 119 

— 17.0 

17.4 

It 

NtdMftands 14.4 

YoiMlavia 9.5 

PtkMm 17.2 

Sw«d«n 12.7 

SwitZMland 9.9 

iMpoftan  iimpl* 

■«wt|« 12.8 


12.2 

9.3 
14.0 
IS.  6 
17.1 

LI 
14.7 

9.5 
119 
13.6 

8.1 


12.2 
15 

11^? 

17.1 

19 

15.6 

17^9 

110 

13 


12.2 
18 

117 
114 

li 
118 

17.^^ 
110 
11 


110 
10 
14.7 
114 
17.7 
ILO 
14.7 
111 

11^ 
19 


MiTl971 

JMuary  1971 . 


115 
11 


Jamnry  1971 . 

do 

Jiiiial970... 


114 
116 
11.9 


Kay  1971.... 
October  1970. 

May  1971 

da 


112 
22.5 
14.8 
14.2 


12.4       112       110       HO 


14.8 


>  NotavailaMai 

An  outstanding  faature  of  tb«  VS.  sugar 
progzam  la  tba  prloe  stability  It  has  brought 
to  our  domestie  sugar  market.  There  are  fluc- 
tuations and  a  gradtial  upward  prloe  move- 
ment but  the  fluetuattons  are  within  a  rather 
narrow  range — reducing  uncertainties  and 
Inventory  problems  for  oonsumerB.  Industrial 
users  of  sxigar  need  not  carry  excessive  sugar 
stocks  as  a  hedge  against  a  sudden  large  price 
rise,  nor  do  they  fear  that  the  value  of  the 
working  stocks  they  have  on  hand  will  sud- 
denly shrink.  Furthermore,  with  respect  to 
sugar  they  can  budget  their  raw  material 
costs  with  considerable  confidence.  Similarly, 
the  American  housewife  can  reach  for  sugar 
on  her  grocer's  shelf  knowing  not  only  that 
It  will  be  there  but  also  that  the  cost  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  negligible  item  in  the  family 
food  budget.  Both  the  Industrial  user  and 
the  housewife  know  that  the  price  of  sugar 
In  the  United  States  Is  not  only  stable,  but 
also  reasonable  by  any  fair  standard  of  meas- 
urement. 

THS  COMMITTEE  AMEintMEMT 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  CX>mmlttee  on 
Finance  retains  many  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  previous  legislation  and  of  the  Hotise 
bill.  It  provides  a  balanced  approach  to  the 
needs  of  eJl  groups  affected  by  the  Sugar  Act: 
consumers,  domestic  producers,  foreign  sup- 
pliers, and  the  sugar  refining  Industry. 

A.  Ctmaumer  protection 
Particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers.  First,  the  main- 
land cane  producing  area,  with  a  demon- 
strated ability  to  supply  more  sugar,  would 
be  given  a  larger  quota,  thus  assuring  con- 
sumers of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  avail- 
able within  the  country.  Second,  quotas 
would  continue  to  be  allocated  to  foreign 
countries  generally  on  the  basis  of  their  dem- 
onstrated willingness  and  ability  to  service 
ovu'  market  under  the  most  trying  circTim- 
stances  and  even  in  the  face  of  financial 
sacrifice,  and  on  their  performance  in  deliver- 
ing sugar  to  the  United  States  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  existing  Act,  i.e.  196&-1070.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  method  of  al- 
locating quotas  ts  the  best  means  of  assur- 
ing the  needed  level  of  Imports  not  only  when 
the  United  States  is  a  premium  price  market 
but  also  in  the  exceptional  periods  when 
higher  prices  could  be  obtained  by  selling  on 
the  world  market  to  other  countries.  By  fix- 
ing the  bulk  of  foreign  quotas  on  perform- 
ance rather  than  other  subjective  criteria,  the 
committee  Is  convinced  that  our  constmiers 
are  afforded  the  greatest  possible  protection 
In  the  event  of  future  sugar  catastrophes. 
Sxportlng  countries  would  be  encouraged  to 
continue  to  serrlee  our  market  at  all  times 
because  nonperformance  In  any  year  would 
be  grounds  for  reducing  thalr  quota  In  future 
years. 


Mostracant— 


1966       1967       1968       1969       1970    Data 


Plica 


Nat  axpoitini  coimtries: 

BnatU 7.8 

India 12.0 

Franca 12.6 

Maiieo 16 

SaetkAlrics 7.0 

AMtraiia 112 

Batfiuin 14.4 

Pani 11 

Taiwan  (China) 118 

Austria 11.9 


It 

7.9 

111 

It 

14 

1C.0 
117 
11 
112 
11.9 


14 
111 

ii!? 

115 

17 

11.5 

11.9 


110 

1^^ 
119 
11.7 

110 
12.2 


110 

12.4 

14 

18 

11.7 
17.2 
110 
lit 
12.4 


May  1971. 


112 


May  1971. 


14 


May  1971. 


14.5 


Exportan  jimpla 
avaraga 


18       110       115        19       12.1 


11.7 


Sinip<aavarata,botb     11.4      11.2       12.0       11.6       12.6 


14.0 


Source:  I  nlofnational  Sufir  Council  Year  Book  except  lor  most  recant  data. 


The  committee  concurred  with  the  House 
amendments  changing  the  price  objective  for 
raw  sugar  (Important  because  of  its  role  in 
the  consumption  estimate  which  governs  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  marketed 
each  year)  from  one  based  solely  on  changes 
in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  to  one 
which  also  recognizes  changes  in  the  whole- 
sale price  Index.  Under  this  new  "corridor" 
mechanism  formula,  contained  In  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Committee  amendment, 
whenever  the  actual  price  departs  by  more 
than  4  percent  from  the  formula  price,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  raise  or  lower 
his  determination  of  the  requirements  of 
consumers  for  sugar.  This  process  would  be 
the  major  tool  for  relating  the  seasonal  fiow 
of  sugar  supplies  to  the  demands  of  the 
market.  The  Secretary  could  not  limit  the 
Importation  of  quota  sugar  by  quarters  (as 
he  does  under  present  law)  after  the  first 
quarter  of  1972  unless  the  actual  price  fell 
below  99  percent  of  the  formula  price  In  1974 
or  thereafter  or  belcw  97  percent  in  1973.  In 
that  case,  he  could  employ  quarterly  limita- 
tions In  the  first  two  quarters  of  subsequent 
years. 

Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Takhto  Sbcoitd  Look  at  Sexecbes  bt 

Latins 

(By  Jeremiah  OXeary) 

The  wave  of  nationalizations  against 
American  investments  In  Latin  America  has 
prompted  the  United  States  to  begin  a  re- 
examination of  its  governmental  politics  in 
regard  to  the  property  seizures,  according  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Charles  A.  Meyer. 

In  a  rare  on-the-record  Interview  with 
two  newsmen,  made  public  this  weekend, 
Meyer  tald: 

"It  seems  perfectly  equitable  to  me  that  at 
some  point  in  this  balance  the  United  States 
should  pause  for  a  moment  and  write  Its 
rules  of  the  game  because  the  developing 
nations  are  looking  to  us  for  their  cake  w^lle 
they  eat  it.  And  as  each  nation  has  it  own 
political  life,  so  each  nation  has  its  own  polit- 
ical pressures  and  counter-pressures. 

"The  Latin  American  nations  in  the  main 
have  said  that  they  catmot  afford  reciprocity. 
I  disagree  with  that  thesis,  because  reci- 
procity Is  not  a  question  of  us  taking  in  this 
day  and  age  the  financial  Ufe  blood  out  of 
Latin  America,  If  we  ever  did.  What  I  think 
we  must  recognise  is  that  as  a  community  of 
nations  economic  interchange  Is  a  balance. 
Bverybody  has  to  be  aerred  aomahow.  It 
cannot  all  be  one  way." 

Meyers  said  imderstandable  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  where  "our  Interests  begin 


and  end  In  relationship  to  Latin  American 
initiatives  or  the  developing  nations'  thrust 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  development  of  their 
own  resources,  economic  nationalism." 

KEEXAMININO    KUIJCS 

"What  we  are  going  through  In  Washing- 
ton is  a  re-examlnatlon  ot  how  best  to  arrive 
at  our  rules  of  the  game  in  concert  with  the 
rules  that  Latin  America  believes  Important 
to  th«n,"  Meyer  said. 

He  recalled  that  President  Nixon  in  1968 
iirged  the  Latins  to  write  their  rtUes  of  the 
game  In  the  search  for  economic  identity  and 
indicated  the  U.S.  is  now  doing  the  same  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

His  remarks  were  couched  in  diplomatic, 
often  phUoeophical  language,  but  Meyer's 
words  left  little  doubt  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment Is  now  Involved  In  rethinking  its  pos- 
ture In  regard  to  the  nationalization  fever. 

In  the  past  three  yecuv,  Peru  and  Bolivia 
have  nationalized  U.S.-owned  oil  properties, 
Chile  is  steadily  nationalizing  all  major  in- 
dustries Including  those  of  three  U.S.  copper 
compcuiles,  and  Guyana  has  nationalized  a 
Canadian  bauxite  company. 

LOAM  BLOCKS  DENIED 

Meyer  denied  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  acted  to  block  projects  in  the  World 
Bank  and  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
for  countries  that  hare  been  Involved  In  na- 
tionalizations. 

The  U.S.  abstains  In  the  case  of  a  Bolivian 
gas  line  loan  and  on  a  loan  to  Guyana  for  a 
seawall  but  Meyer  pointed  out  abstention  Is 
not  opposition.  "If  it  had  been  opposition 
the  outcome  would  have  been  different,"  he 
added. 

The  Treasury,  as  wat(didog  over  U.S.  re- 
sources. Is  saying  to  Itself  "What  should  a 
constructive  attitude  be  towards  the  threat 
to  our  corporate  assets  or  what  shotild  the 
formula  be  that  would  enable  both  Interested 
parties  to  amicably  arrange  a  transfer  of 
ownership?".  Meyer  said. 

But  beyond  divulging  that  the  TT.8.  la  tak- 
ing a  new  look  at  cases  of  Latin  Amwlcan 
nationalizations.  Meyer  gave  no  hint  as  to 
what  the  new  U.S.  "rules  of  the  game"  might 
be.  The  main  thrust  of  his  words  was  that 
the  preeMit  Latin-Imposed  rules  are  not  sat- 
isfactory and  that  the  U.S.  may  be  forced 
into  some  new  guldrilnes  of  Its  own. 

The  UJ3.  has  a  number  of  economic  weap- 
one  available,  including  withholding  at  aid. 
loans  or  grants,  curtailing  military  sales,  the 
manipulation  of  coanmodity  quotas  Including 
sugar  and  other  tacUcs  it  could  use  if  the  ex- 
propriations continue. 

In  general,  the  UjS.  up  to  now  has  tised 
almost  total  restraint.  Meyer  seemed  to  be 
saying  this  oaonot  go  on  much  longer. 
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Meyer  declared,  "We  are  d(^ng  our  levtf 
best  to  be  reapooalve  to  Latin  Inltlatlvea,  to 
Latin  American  identity,  and  to  balance  the 
Latin  Am«ff1flan  objective  with  our  own 
dignity.  At  no  point,  can  I  see  these  ob- 
jectives with  our  own  dignity.  . .  .  degree  that 
would  require  the  use  of  U.S.  troops.  That  la 
an  era  which  I  believe  is  behind  us." 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Meyer  said  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  repetition  of  the 
Dominican  intervention  In  Latin  America 
short  of  a  declared  war  on  a  pronounced 
threat  to  American  lives.  Not  even  In  Panama, 
he  added. 


EXHtBIT  3 

TABLE  l.-SUGAR  QUOTAS.  DOMESTIC  PRODUCING  AREAS 

IShort  tons,  raw  valuel 


Area 


Preaestlaw 


Finance  Com- 
House  biU  mittee  biU 


Oomeaticbeatauiar 1406.333  1406,000  1401000 

MainUnd  cane  auger 1,238,657  1,539,000  1,531000 

Hawaii l.ncOOO  1,110,000  I.UIOOO 

PuertoRIco 1.140,000  855,000  855,000 

VIrtin  Islands 11000  0  0 

ToUl 1911000  1910,000  1910.000 


EXHIBIT  4 
TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  SUGAR  QUOTA  DISTRIBUTIONS.  PRESENT  LAW.  5-YEAR  AVERAGE,  HOUSE  BILL  AND  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMIHEE  BIU 

II  n  siiort  tons,  raw  value) 


Production  area 


Quota 

distribution 

under 

present 

act> 

(1) 


5-year 

average 

(1966-70) 

quota 

charges 

(2) 


House 
version  of 
H.R.8866> 

(3) 


Hnance 

&)mmittee 

bill! 

«) 


Hnance 
Committee 
bill  com- 
pared to 
House  bill 

(5) 


Domestic  beet  area 1401333  1141611  1406,000  1401000  0 

Miinland  cane  ares 1,538,667  1,190.031  1.539.000  1.539.000  0 

Hawaii 1,110.000  1.189.956  1,111000  1.111000  0 

PuerloRico 351000  522,816  351000  230,000  -125  000 

Virgin  Islands 0  1.081  0  0  0 

Total  domestic  areas..  14110O0  1047,495  1411000  6,281000  -121000 

Pliilippinas 1,362,120  1,171.110  1,314,020  1.300,264  -11756 

Mexico 557,748  590.894  537.545  <  690, 894  51349 

Dominican  Republic 541481  659,874  521737  <  659. 874  134,137 

Brazil 545,481  577.905  521737  4577,905  52,168 

Peru 435,087  407,802  411982  •391,839  -27,143 

West  Indies* 188.777  204.520  192.251  « 204. 520  12.289 

Ecuador 79.370  83,744  81774  179,064  -1690 

French  West  Indies 59,384  63,868  0  <63.868  63  868 

Argentina 67.102  71,055  71050  »67,062  -1988 

Costa  Rica 64,217  71.110  65.185  •71.110  1925 

Nicaragua 64.217  51512  61185  <  64. 217  -968 

Colombia 57.723  61,047  71688  « 61, 047  -12,641 

Guatemala 54,115  51835  51265  <  59,835  4,570 

Panama 40.406  32.835  41.567  «40,406  -1  161 

ElSalvador 39.682  41964  40.151  •41964  1813 


Production  area 


(HmU 

distribution 

under 

present 

act> 

0) 


5-yaar 

average 

(1966-70) 

quota 

charges 

(Z) 


House 

version  ot 

H.R.8866> 

(3) 


Finance 

(«Ofnmittae 

bill' 

«) 


Finance 
C^onimittea 
bill  com- 
pared to 
House  bill 

<5) 


Haiti 30.3C5  24,262  30.704  <3C,305 

Venezuela 27,419  29,026  36,845  '61.026 

British  Honduras 11752  14,874  315Z7  •  14.874 

Bolivia 1494  1568  17,005  !1193 

Honduras. 1494  1734  17,005  «1494 

Bahamas 11000  1999  31537  « 11000 

Paraguay 0  0  11116  0 

Australia 201785  196,162  206,025  "196.162 

Republic  o(  China 84.910  81,734  85.844  181.734 

India 81.514  77,973  82.494  •77,973 

South  Africa 60,003  57,745  60,300  •57,745 

Fiji  Islands 44,719  41034  44.806  141034 

Thaitond 11681  14,152  11844  "14,152 

Mauritius. 11681  17,761  30,150  "17,761 

Malagasy  Republic 1623  1223  11075  "1223 

Swazitand 7,359  7,084  30,150  "7.084 

Malawi 0  0  0  0 

Uganda 0  0  11075  0 

Ireland 1351  1351  1351  "1351 

Totalloreign 4.790,000  4,747,766  4,790,000  4,911000 

ToUl .11,200,000    11791261    11,201000  11,201000 


-399 

24.181 

-11663 

-11812 

-11511 

-21537 

-11116 

-1863 

-4,110 

-4,521 

-2,555 

-1,772 

-4,682 

-12.389 

-1582 

-21066 

0 

-11075 

0 


-121000 


>  Assuming  requirements  of  11,200  tons  and  300,000  tons  of  Puerto  Rican  quota  transferred  to 
the  domestic  cane  area  and  domestic  deficits  of  530,000  tons. 

» In  1973  at  a  consumption  estimate  of  11,200,000  tons  and  with  deficits  ot  500,000  tons  the 
quota  for  Panama  would  be  Increased  to  62,947  tons  and  a  quota  would  be  established  for  Malawi 
of  15,000  tons.  Quotas  for  other  countries  except  the  Philippines  would  be  reduced  prorata  to  accom- 
modate those  changes. 

>  Assuming  reoulrements  of  11,200,000  tons,  Philippine  basic  quota  of  1,C50  000  tons  domestic 
area  deficits  of  625,000  tons  shared  40.04  percent  (250,264  tons)  to  Philippines  and  balance  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,. 


•  Caribbean  Area:  Higher  ol  5-yaar  average  imports  or  present  act  quota  distribution. 

•  Other  Latin  countries:  Persent  act  quota  distribution,  less  5-year  average  percent  shortfall. 

•  The  West  Indies  include  the  following  countries:  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Trinidad-Tobago,  Barbados 
and  the  island  of  SL  Kitts. 

'  Venezuela:  5-year  average  imports  plus  32,0C0  tons. 
"  Eastern  Hemisphere:  5-year  average  imports. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to,  and  that  tiie 
bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  House  com- 
mittee reported  and  recommended  the 
current  statutory  quota  for  the  Philip- 
pines—1,126,020  tons— but  the  Senate 
committee  recommends  1,050,000  tons. 
Which  of  these  two  figures  is  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  committee  bill  figure 
is  1,050,000  tons.  We  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  give  the  PhlllpplneB  a  larger  al- 
location of  deficits  than  is  provided  by 
the  House  bill  so  as  to  make  to  the 
Philippines  quota  1,300,264  tons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  basis,  does 
the  cut  inflicted  by  the  committee  down 
to    1,050.000    tons    for    the    PhlUpplne 


quota  represent  the  largest  cut  that 
has  been  made  against  any  foreign  pro- 
ducer both  in  absolute  terms  and  in  per- 
centages? 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  we  do  not  feel 
we  have  made  any  cut  at  all.  The  Philip- 
pines have  not  been  delivering  this 
amount  of  sugar.  What  has  happened 
Is  that  there  has  been  a  big  deficit  in  the 
quota  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines 
had  the  first  right  to  fill  that  Puerto 
Rican  deficit.  They  have  not  been  fill- 
ing it,  so  it  has  been  going  over  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  where  the  coun- 
tries of  the  New  World  have  been  fill- 
ing it  in  this  hemisphere.  So  we  started 
with  that  in  the  domestic  area.  Elveryone 
seemed  to  think  that  they  are  entitled 
to  supply  300,000  tons  more.  That  comes 
off  the  Philippine  quota.  If  we  try  to 
allocate  enough  sugar  to  satisfy  every- 
body, we  will  never  do  it.  Once  we  get 
beyond  the  United  States,  there  is  not 
enoufl^  sugar  produced  to  satisfy  every- 
body, so  nobody  can  be  perfectly  happy. 

So  with  what  can  be  made  available, 
we  have  done  the  best  we  could.  We  think 
that  Includes  the  Philippines,  which  is 
very  close  to  what  they  actually  shipped 


last  year.  Last  year  they  shipped  1.362,- 

000  tons  even  though  they  were  entitled 
to  ship  a  great  deal  more  to  us  because 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit.  This  year  we 
are  providing  1,300,000  tons,  which  is 
only  a  slight  bit  below— only  one-half  of 

1  percoit  below — what  they  actually 
shipped  last  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1,300,000,  even? 

Mr.  LONG.  Almost  that ;  1,362,400. 

Bflr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  the  PhilliH>ine  Import  quo- 
tas to  this  country  in  1971  were  set  at 
1,503,000,  but  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee says  they  could  not  fulfill  that 
requirement. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  fulfill  the  deficits  that  have  been  allo- 
cated to  them  in  the  past.  They  have  in- 
dicated they  will  be  able  to  fulfill  it.  If 
they  fulfill  it  all,  it  will  be  that  amoimt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  the  only 
difficulty  in  its  past  performance  which 
calls  for  the  1,300,000  tons  this  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  These  quotas  are  based  on 
performance,  yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  llie  reason  I  asked 
the  question  is  that  the  Phllli^lnes.  of 
course,  is  a  r^ublic  to  which  we  have 
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a  special  relationship  and  obligation.  Our 
two  nations  are  closely  tied  by  treaty 
and  agreements.  It  Is  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erential basis,  and  I  believe  in  1974  a 
new  status  may  well  go  into  existence 
because  of  the  lapse  or  termination  of 
our  treaty  encompassed  in  the  so-called 
Laurel-Langley  agreements. 

Mr.  LONO.  We  have  fixed  a  quota  well 
in  excess  of  the  treaty  figures.  We  would 
like  to  do  more  for  the  Philippines,  but, 
may  I  say,  in  fsdmess,  the  same  thing 
would  be  true  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  They  have  done  the  best  they 
could  to  help  us  with  difficult  problons 
throughout  the  years.  I  think  it  can  well 
be  said  that,  from  an  objective  point  of 
view — looking  at  it  from  a  foreign  point 
of  view — we  actuaUy  do  better  by  the 
Philippines  than  we  do  by  any  other 
country  as  provided  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion because  of  the  closeness  of  the  ties, 
which  go  back  a  half  a  century,  between 
this  country  and  the  Philippines.  Be- 
cause of  difficulties  at  the  present  time  it 
should  be  given  as  much  consideration 
as  possible,  in  my  opinion,  so  that  It 
might  be  assisted  in  overcoming  these 
difficulties  and  achieving  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomic stability  as  it  is  striving  to  do.  As 
I  understand  it  the  Philippines  have  had 
built  a  number  of  new  sugar  centrals  over 
the  past  5  years,  the  capacity  of  which 
would  far  exceed  the  1.3  million  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  was  aware  of  the  Sen- 
ator's views  about  this  matter.  May  I 
say  that  is  reflected  in  the  bill  when  we 
provide  for  the  Philippines  a  lot  more 
than  it  would  ordinarily  be  entitied  to  on 
the  basis  on  which  we  are  allocating 
sugar  quotas  to  other  countries.  We  are 
considering  that  argument  and  that  fac- 
tor in  putting  the  Philippine  quota  this 
high. 

Bffay  I  say  also  that  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  there  is  an  effort  by  the 
Japanese  to  invest  money  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  there  are  Impediments  in  the 
laws  of  the  Philippines,  Just  as  there  are 
impediments  in  the  laws  of  Japan  with 
retvect  to  the  United  States  investing 
money  there.  But  if  they  can  do  that,  the 
Philippines  should  be  able  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  sugar  in  that  coimtry  as  well  as 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator and  express  the  hope  that  any  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
view  of  the  Philippine  quota  will  be 
worked  out  equitably. 

If  I  may  raise  a  question  about  another 
close  friend  and  neighbor,  what  is  the 
status  of  the  quota  for  Mexico  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  LONO.  Mexico  would  have  a  quota 
of  598,874  tons.  That  is  its  5-year  aver- 
age of  deliveries  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
House  bill  provides. 

May  I  say  that  if  we  were  going  to  de- 
part from  what  we  thought  was  an  equi- 
table formula,  I  for  one  would  favor  ad- 
vocating more  to  Mexico,  because  Mexico 
is  a  reliable  ally  and  has  common  ties 
with  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
great  importance  which  the  Senator  at- 
taches to  Mexican-United  States  ties.  I 
want  to  see  those  ties  preserved  and 


strengthened  to  that  end.  I  certainly  am 
in  accord  with  Mexico's  equitable  con- 
sideration in  the  provisions  of  the  sugar 
quota,  both  as  set  forth  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Now  that  we  are  talking 
about  neighbors,  I  occasionally  get  word 
from  one  of  our  small  neighbors,  the  Is- 
land of  Haiti.  I  understand  that  under 
existing  law,  and  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  there  Is  a  provision  whereby, 
if  circumstances  come  right,  their  quota 
could  be  increased  somewhat,  assuming 
other  countries  were  not  using  their  full 
quota;  but  the  Senate  committee  has 
stricken  out  that  proviso.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  authority  to  reallocate 
quotas  was  vested  with  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  but  I  would  like  to  know 
why  this  change  in  the  House  bill  was 
made. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  House  bUl,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  provides  that  the  amount  would 
be  discretionary  with  the  President;  the 
Senate  bill  provides  that  the  allocation 
would  be  by  formula.  But  the  matter  will 
be  in  conference  between  the  two  Houses 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  will  it  be  given  con- 
sideration in  conference? 

Mr.  LONO.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Senate  blU  pro- 
vides and  continues  the  same  quota  as 
they  have  had  before? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  0.41  percent;  not  a 
large  amount. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  quota  now  is  2  million 
tons  a  year;  they  are  virtually  identical. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  was  Just  thinking 
of  a  small  neighbor  that  is  In  need  much 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  proponents  on 
the  bill  Itself? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  on  page  28,  line  14,  of  the 
bill,  to  change  the  quota  In  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  program  from  3,406,000  to 
3,407,000. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  28,  Un«  14,  following  the  words 
"domestic  beet  sugar,"  strike  out  "3,406,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3,407,000." 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly I  have  offered  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement 
cai  behalf  of  the  minority.  I  intend  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  when  the  time 
expires. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  committee's  action  on  this 
bill,  and  I  want  to  focus  my  remarks 
on  two  aspects  of  the  bill  which  will  re- 
ceive considerable  attention. 

The  first  deals  with  the  allocation  of 
quotas  and  the  second  deals  with  the 
expropriation  amendment  adopted  by 
committee. 


AIXOCATION  or  QUOTAS 

With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  do- 
mestic quotas,  the  committee  bill  is 
Identical  to  the  House  bill.  Under  both 
the  committee  bill  and  the  House  bill, 
the  present  statutory  allocation  to  the 
domestic  beet  and  cane  areas  is  main- 
tained at  62  percent  of  the  requirements 
of  the  continental  United  States.  The 
committee  bill,  like  the  House  bill,  would 
allocate  65  percent  of  the  total  market 
growth  above  11.2  million  tons  to  do- 
mestic areas;  47.67  percent  to  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  area,  and  17.33  percent 
to  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area.  The 
remaining  35  percent  of  market  growth 
above  11.2  million  tons  would,  as  in  the 
past,  be  assigned  to  the  quotas  of  foreign 
countries.  In  recent  years,  because  of  the 
decline  in  the  Puerto  Rican  industry,  the 
domestic  areas  were  able  to  supply  only 
about  55  percent  of  our  needs.  All  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  deficits  have  been  assigned 
to  the  foreign  coimtries. 

The  House  was  advised  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  would  be  800,000  tons  this 
year;  in  preparing  their  bill  they  as- 
sumed a  deficit  of  the  same  size  for  1972. 
The  Rnance  Committee  was  later  in- 
formed by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit 
would  be  at  least  925,000  tons  this  year 
and  we  assumed  the  higher  deficit  would 
be  repeated  again  next  year — 625,000  tons 
of  this  deficit  has  been  allocated  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  in  addition  285,000  tons 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  quota — where  pro- 
duction has  declined — and  the  15,000-ton 
quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands — where  pro- 
duction has  been  discontinued — have 
been  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane  area. 

Thus,  the  committee  agreed  with  the 
administration  recommendation  and  the 
House  bill  in  the  allocation  of  300,000  tons 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Island 
quotas  permanentiy  to  the  domestic  cane 
area. 

This  transfer  was  agreed  to  not  only 
by  the  administration,  but  by  aU  seg- 
ments of  the  sugar  industry. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
to  increase  acreage  up  to  100,000  tons 
for  the  beet  sugar  area  for  localities 
where  new  processing  facilities  are  con- 
structed or  existing  facilities  expanded. 

BALANCE   IN    PROGRAU 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  balance  in  the 
program  between  all  .parties  affected. 
The  domestic  beet  and  sugar  Industries 
are  each  allocated  their  fair  share  of 
quotas  under  the  committee  bill.  The 
committee  report  explains  quite  clearly 
how  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  inure 
to  the  consiimer,  and  the  worker,  as  well 
as  the  producer,  the  farmer,  and  the 
housewife.  The  chairman  has  recited 
these  benefits  in  his  statement,  I  want 
to  elaborate  on,  but  not  repeat,  what  he 
has  said. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  sugar  workers,  let 
me  refer  to  chart  2  on  page  11  of  the 
committee  report  which  shows  that 
minimum  wage  rates  under  the  Sugar 
Act  have  increased  by  1,200  percent  and 
real  wages  in  terms  of  purchasing  power 
are  up  by  450  percent  over  the  1934  rates. 
Workers'  hourly  earnings  have  increased 
to  about  five  times  the  rate  of  increase 
for  either  sugar  prices  or  returns  to 
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farmen  per  ton  of  sugar.  Working  con- 
ditions have  also  Improved.  The  harvest- 
ing operations  of  the  sugar  beet  area 
are  now  completely  mechanized  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sugarcane  crop 
is  mechanically  harvested.  Hand  labor  in 
the  planting  and  cultivating  of  sugar- 
cane has  largely  given  way  to  mecha- 
nized planters  and  cultivators.  Workers 
have  benefited  from  the  increased  earn- 
ings at  tasks  requiring  diminishing 
amounts  of  hard  labor. 

The  consumer  has  also  benefited  from 
the  program.  Tables  on  pages  12  and  13 
of  the  committee  report  and  the  chart 
on  page  7  show  that  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  has  been  very  stable  and  has  in- 
creased by  much  less  than  the  retail  price 
of  all  foods.  Table  6  on  page  13  shows 
that  the  retail  prices  in  the  United  States 
are  lower  than  the  average  retail  prices 
lor  other  importing  countries  and  lower 
for  the  overall  average  of  all  importing 
and  exporting  countries. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  program 
has  worked  well — ^much  better  than  the 
tariff  scheme  which  existed  prior  to  1934, 
which  exposed  both  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  to  wild  price  fiuc- 
tuations  on  the  world  sugar  market.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  in  1920,  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  above 
25  cents  a  pound. 

rOBXION  QUOTAS 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  committee's 
allocations  of  foreign  quotas.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  as  indicated  by  the  chair- 
man, would  allocate  foreign  quotas  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  performance  dur- 
ing the  extension  of  the  previous  act; 
that  is,  1966  through  1970.  Within  this 
general  framework,  the  committee  de- 
termined that  the  Caribbean  countries 
which  had  served  this  market  well  as  a 
secure  source  of  supplies,  offer  the  best 
assurances  of  dependent  performance  in 
the  future.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  Carib- 
bean countries,  including  Brazil — which 
for  sugar  marketing  purposes  is  con- 
sidered a  Caribbean  country — foreign 
quotas  would  be  allocated  on  th^  basis 
of  the  higher  of  (a)  their  average  an- 
nual shipments  during  the  5-year  period 
1966-70  or  (b)  what  they  would  have 
received  under  existing  law  after  ad- 
justments in  the  domestic  quotas,  if 
existing  law  had  been  extended.  Other 
Latin  American  countries — ^Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Argentina,  and  Bolivia — would  re- 
ceive their  present  act  quota  distribution 
less  the  5-year  average  percentage  short- 
fall. These  countries  are  not  as  fertile  a 
source  of  sugar  as  are  the  Caribbean 
countries,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  them 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  sugar 
that  they  have  been  entitied  to  supply 
under  existing  law. 

With  respect  to  all  other  countries, 
except  Venezuela  and  the  Philippines, 
tke  quotas  would  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  each  country's  5-year  average 
shipments.  Recognizing  the  special  place 
of  the  Philippines  in  our  sugar  market, 
and  at  the  urging  of  the  administration, 
the  committee  worked  out  a  plan  to  bring 
the  Philippine  quota  up  to  a  level  of  1.3 
million  tons,  substantially  equal  to  last 
year's  shipments.  The  chairman  has  al- 
ready commented  on  this  in  his  colloquy 


with  the  majority  leader,  as  well  as  on 
the  Venezuelan  quota. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  Senate  that  we  had 
a  particularly  difficult  problem  this  year, 
because  we  had  about  450,000  fewer  tons 
to  allocate  abroad. 

Under  our  system,  the  Secretary,  in 
1971,  had  estimated  a  consumption  quota 
of  12,600,000  tons.  This  new  bill  returns 
to  reality,  with  a  consiimption  quota  of 
11,200,000  tons — 400,000  tons  less  of 
quota  sugar  to  allocate.  Sixty-five  per- 
cent of  this  sugar  came  to  the  domestic 
producers. 

This  amoimt  was  all  available  last  year 
to  the  foreign  producers,  so  we  had  to 
readjust  their  quotas  to  absorb  this  gen- 
eral technical  shortfall. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  on  my  time, 
or  on  the  time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  what  has  happened  was 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  needed 
to  be  able  to  provide  additional  quota 
for  the  United  States  Itself 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONO.  We  would  have  to  reduce 
the  foreign  purchases,  on  an  overall 
basis.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  reminding  me  of  that 
300,000  tons,  and  I  shall  try  my  ex- 
planation again. 

We  reduced  the  total  quota  available 
to  foreign  coimtries  by  300,000  tons  in 
order  to  bring  that  to  the  mainland. 
Then  we  have  400,000  tons  shortfall  in 
the  consumption  estimate,  one-third  of 
which  would  have  gone  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. That  is  150,000  tons.  Adding  the 
300,000  and  the  150,000,  we  had  to  take 
450,000  tons  out  of  the  sugar  available 
for  foreign  allocation. 

We  ran  into  the  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  by  reestimating  the  shortfall 
in  Puerto  Rico,  we  were  able  to  get  ad- 
ditional tonnage,  which  we  gave  to  the 
Philippines  to  bring  them  up  to  the  1.3 
million  tons. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  say  it,  again  after 
yielding  on  time  allotted  to  me  on  the 
amendment,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  his  statesman- 
ship in  working  out  this  measure.  He  has 
been  the  architect  of  the  solution  to  the 
more  controversial  parts  of  the  quota 
system,  and  if  I  do  say  so,  he  has  done  a 
good  Job  of  suggesting  how  it  might  be 
worked  out.  I  know  of  no  criticism  of  the 
way  the  committee  worked  out  this  dif- 
ficult problem,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  will  simply  have 
to  meet  the  emotional  issue  involved  in 
South  Africa. 

But,  £iside  from  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  everybody  feels,  and  I  think  they 
are  right  in  feeling,  that  this  matter  has 
been  worked  out  as  equitably  and  as  best 
we  could,  lliat  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  accede  to  any  special  plea 
of  any  particular  country,  but  overall,  I 
believe  it  has  been  worked  out  as  well 
as  it  could  be  worked  out;  and  that  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  statesmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  magnificent  contribution  he 


has  made  in  working  out  this  difficult 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  words 
of  the  chairman  very  much. 

I  hope  that  the  formula  we  have 
worked  out  will  stand  up  both  in  the 
Senate  and  In  conference.  Rather  than 
try  to  respond  to  the  pressure  from  rep- 
resentatives from  all  these  countries,  we 
tried  to  develop  a  formula  which  could 
be  applied  and  on  which  we  could  stand, 
so  that  our  approach  was  Impersonal  and 
did  not  refiect  the  feelings  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  toward  any  par- 
ticular coimtry. 

May  I  hiquire,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wUl  yield  the  Senator  my 
time,  if  he  wishes. 

mxarau.  umitatiok 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  comment  brief- 
ly on  the  maximum  limitation  on  ceilings 
provided  by  the  bill.  Under  the  commit- 
tee, there  are  ceilings  set  on  what  each 
supplying  country  can  export  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  Philip- 
pines— and  the  Cuban  reserve — the  lim- 
itation was  established  at  1.5  million 
tons.  In  the  case  of  all  other  suppliers, 
the  limitation  was  800,000  tons.  The  com- 
mittee established  these  limitations  in 
order  to  avoid  having  the  United  States 
again  become  dependent  on  any  one 
country  for  a  disprx^wrtionate  share  of 
its  imports,  as  we  were  once  dependent 
on  Cuba.  This  was  done  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  country's  sugar  crop 
would  be  easily  destroyed  either  by 
drought  or  hurricane,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cuba,  be  denied  to  us  completely  for 
political  reasons,  and  that  too  great  a 
dependence  on  any  single  nation  might 
hurt  our  consumers  rather  than  help 
them. 

THX   CUBAN    BXSESVK 

One  other  major  change  from  the 
House  bill  is  with  respect  to  the  Cubcui 
reserve.  Under  existing  law,  50  percent  of 
all  Imported  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try other  than  the  Philippines  and  the 
Bahamas  comes  from  a  temporary  allo- 
cation to  foreign  countries  of  the  so- 
called  "Cuban  Reserve"  which  is  now 
close  to  1.6  million  tons.  This  amount  has 
been  reserved  for  Cuba  in  the  event  it 
should  again  Join  the  family  of  free  and 
friendly  nations.  The  House  bill  would 
have  reduced  the  Cubem  reserve  by  more 
than  one-half  and  thereby  reallocate 
761,861  tons  of  sugar.  The  committee 
wanted  to  retain  the  full  flexibility  which 
is  provided  in  the  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  Cuban  reserve.  We,  there- 
fore, preserved  that  section  of  the  law 
which  does  preeerve  all  reserves.  This 
action  will  have  no  effect  on  the  actual 
quotas  given  to  foreign  nations,  but  they 
would  be  sharing  In  the  Cuban  reserve 
temporarily  on  a  year-by-year  basis  by 
virtue  of  a  formula  provision  in  the  bill 
rather  than  by  definite  quotas  provided 
them  in  law. 

EXPROPRIATION   PROCEDUXX 

The  chairman  has  given  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  committee's  expropria- 
tion amendment.  It  should  serve  notice 
cm  countries  that  if  they  wish  to  ex- 
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propriate  XSS.  property  they  must  pay 
adequate  compensation  wltUn  the  rea- 
conable  amount  of  time  or  face  the  loss 
of  their  sugar  quota  in  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
an  element  of  foreign  aid  in  the  sugar 
quota.  Under  normal  conditions,  a  for- 
eign country  selling  sugar  to  us  could  gain 
a  benefit  as  high  as  $60  a  ton  more  than 
they  could  receive  if  they  had  to  dispose 
of  that  sugar  on  the  world  market.  Given 
this  fact,  access  to  our  market  should  be 
enjoyed  by  countries  who  respect  the 
recognized  principle  of  international  and 
domestic  law  that  a  sovereign  must  pay 
adequate  compensation  for  the  proper- 
ties it  has  seized.  We  recognize  that 
there  can  be  a  disagreement  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  adequate  compensa- 
tlcHi.  and  the  committee  bill  allows,  in 
effect,  up  to  24  months  for  that  questi<ai 
to  be  settled.  Under  existing  provisions, 
there  is  a  total  of  18  months  in  the  for- 
eign country— 6  months  for  negotiation 
and  12  months  for  binding  artdtration. 
The  committee  bill  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional 6  months  for  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  investigate.  If  the  parties  cannot 
settle  the  issue  within  24  months  then 
the  committee  felt,  and  our  bill  so  pro- 
vides, that  the  country's  quota  should  be 
suspended  until  the  question  is  settled. 
This  should  be  enough  pressure  on  the 
two  parties  concerned  to  reach  a  solution 
to  the  problem  through  the  negotiation. 

Other  actions  the  committee  took  are 
supplemented  fuUy  in  the  report  of  the 
committee.  I  recommend  that  report  and 
the  charts  in  it  to  the  Senate  for  an  edu- 
cation as  to  how  our  sugar  program  works 
and  how  the  committee  amendment  af- 
fects it. 

SOUTH  AnUCAM   QUOTA 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  South 
African  quota,  which  I  know  is  a  highly 
emotional  issue.  The  committee  voted 
twice  on  a  motion  to  strike  the  South 
African  quotas  from  the  bill  and  both 
times  it  was  defeated  by  a  rather  sub- 
stantial margin.  I  think  the  main  reason 
for  the  committee's  decision  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  South 
Africeui  Government  but  on  the  basic 
fact  that  South  Africa  has  been  a  secure 
source  of  sugar  for  the  United  States 
when  we  needed  it.  If  we  were  to  establish 
quotas  on  the  basis  of  what  we  thought 
about  the  internal  affairs  of  each  coim- 
try,  we  would  have  a  gigantic  mess  on 
our  hands.  Under  that  criterion,  we  might 
want  to  embargo  Brazilian  sugar,  Peru- 
vian sugar,  Irish  sugar,  or  the  sugar  from 
any  other  coimtry  whose  policy  from  time 
to  time  we  might  not  agree  with;  or  where 
the  current  government  was  Involved  in 
a  domestic  conflict. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  change  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment by  denying  them  a  sugar  quota 
any  more  thsm  Rhodesia's  internal  pol- 
icy has  been  changed  by  a  boycott  in  the 
United  Nations,  or  our  suspension  of  its 
sugar  quota.  In  fact,  I  might  note  that 
the  net  effect  of  the  Rhodesia  boycott  was 
to  force  us  to  buy  magnesium  chrome, 
a  vital  material,  and  uranium,  a  strategic 
material,  from  the  Soviet  Unicm  rather 
than  Rhodesia,  which  is  a  rather  strange 
result 


Mr.  AIEBN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
do  not  have  much  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  since  Rhodesia  has  been 
mandated  as  far  a&  we  were  concerned, 
their  production  of  chromium  aiul  other 
semiprecious  metals  has  increased,  and 
they  have  no  trouble  in  selling  them;  and 
the  Senator's  guess  as  to  where  they  sell 
them  is  Just  as  good  as  mine. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  that  addi- 
tion to  my  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Virginia  Prewett.  a  noted  newspaper 
writer  on  Latin  American  subjects.  She 
discusses  the  committee's  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

SoLxmoN  roK  Sttoar  Quotas 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  after 
prcdonged  soul-searching  over  bow  to  award 
foreign  quotas  under  our  new  Siigar  Act,  has 
come  up  with  a  solution  that  Is  fair  and 
eminently  rational. 

It  happens  to  favor  our  Latin  American 
trading  partners,  but  this  Is  part  of  Its  com- 
mon sense.  The  quota  system  Is  supposed  to 
assure  the  U.S.  consumer  a  sugar  supply  that 
is  steady  and  reliable.  Latin  American  sup- 
pliers, mostly  nearby,  have  proved  to  be  so. 

As  did  the  House,  the  Senate  committee 
shifted  300,000  tons  from  Puerto  Rico's 
925,000-ton  deficit  to  domestic  producers. 
Latin  Americans  will  lose  this,  but  losses  will 
be  proportionately  distributed  and  deficits 
already  in  view  will  do  much  to  replace  the 
loee. 

rOBMUIA    rOR   QUOTAS 

For  Caribbean  oountrlee,  the  Senate 
committee  created  basic  quotas  that  were 
the  higher  of  <1)  the  flve-year  average  of 
each  country's  exports  to  us  or  (3)  its  quota 
under  the  expiring  bill.  Brazil  and  El  Sal- 
vador arc  counted  as  "Caribbean"  countries. 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and  Peru  were 
given  basic  quotaa  equal  to  the  average  of 
their  shipments  to  us  during  the  past  five 
years.  Peru  was  the  big  loser,  by  44,000  tons. 
An  amendment  cutting  Peru  out  altogether — 
because  It  has  seized  U.S.  properties — lost  by 
only  one  vote. 

The  Senate  aoiutioo  sweeps  away  all  the 
eyebrow  raising  special  treatment  found  in 
the  House  bill,  except  for  a  boost  for  Vene- 
zuela. This  will  probably  be  cut  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Paraguay,  which  has  no  quota,  loses  one 
granted  by  the  House.  Argentina,  Britlah 
HoQd\iras,  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas  loee 
House  boosts. 

KBPuaAL  roa  paoPEsms 
The  Dominican  Republic  has  deep  House 
outs  restored,  with  a  little  over,  but  lost  other 
preferential  treatment.  Mexico,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  Ouatemaia 
and  El  Salvador  got  slight  increases  on  their 
basic  quotas.  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Haiti  and 
Panama  wlU  keep  present  quotas,  with 
Panama  losing  a  House  increase  set  for  1973. 
Argentina  loses  a  big  House  Increase. 

Like  the  House,  the  Senate  committee  got 
tough  with  countries  that  seize  U£.-owned 
properties  and  do  not  pay  for  them.  Its  bill 
would  aUow  UJ3.  citizens  who  have  thus  lost 
properties — or  even  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  that  write  s\igar  legislation — to 
petition  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate their  complaint.  If  after  six  months  of 
study,  the  Commission  finds  the  complaint 
is  Justified,  this  will  nullify  the  offending 
country's  sugar  quoU. 


When  the  lost  quota  Is  distributed  among 
other  countries,  tip  to  $30  a  ton  will  be 
skimmed  off  for  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay 
for  the  expropriated  properties. 

The  biU  still  has  to  pass  the  full  Senate 
and  be  reconciled  with  House  legislation. 
Its  spcaaan  hope  for  action  before  the 
Congressional  recess. 

Mr.  BENNSTTT.  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  aa 
article  by  another  Latin  American  expert, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  OTieary,  on  the  question  of 
expropriation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosn, 
as  follows: 
TTJS.  Takinq  Second  Look  at  Seizubes  n 

LATntS 

(By  Jeremiah  CLeary) 

The  wave  of  nationalizations  against 
American  investments  in  Latin  America  has 
prompted  the  United  States  to  begin  a  reex- 
amination of  its  governmental  policies  in  re- 
gard to  the  property  seizures,  according  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Charles  A.  Meyer. 

In  a  rare  on-the-record  interview  with  two 
newsmen,  made  public  this  weekend,  Meyer 
said: 

"It  seems  perfectly  eqiiitable  to  me  that 
at  some  point  in  this  balance  the  United 
States  should  pause  for  a  moment  and  write 
its  rules  of  the  game  because  the  developing 
nations  are  looking  to  us  for  their  cake  while 
they  eat  it.  And  aa  each  nation  has  it  own 
political  life,  so  each  nation  has  its  own  po- 
litical pressures  and  counter-pressures. 

"The  Latin  American  nations  In  the  main 
have  said  that  they  cannot  afford  a  reci- 
procity. I  disagree  with  that  thesis,  because 
reciprocity  is  not  a  question  of  us  taking  in 
this  day  and  age  the  financial  life  blood  out 
of  Latin  America,  if  we  ever  did.  What  I  think 
we  must  recognize  is  that  as  a  community 
of  nations  economic  interchange  is  a  balance. 
Siverybody  has  to  be  served  somehow.  It  can- 
not all  be  one  way." 

Meyers  said  understandable  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  where  "our  interests  be- 
gin and  end  in  relationship  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can initiatives  or  the  developing  nation's 
thrust  for  a  larger  share  of  the  development 
of  their  own  resources,  economic  national- 
ism." 

■xxxAicnaMO  suites 

"Wh^  we  are  going  through  In  Washington 
is  a  re-examination  of  how  best  to  arrive  at 
our  rules  of  the  game  in  concert  with  the 
rules  that  Latin  America  believes  important 
to  them,"  Meyer  said. 

He  recaUed  that  President  Nixon  in  1069 
urged  the  Latins  to  write  their  rules  of  the 
game  In  the  search  for  economic  identity 
and  Indicated  the  U.S.  is  now  doing  the  same 
in  the  light  of  sut>sequent  events. 

His  remaiics  were  couched  in  diplomatic, 
often  phaooophloal  language,  but  Meyer's 
words  left  little  doubt  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  now  involved  in  rethinking  its  pos- 
ture in  regard  to  the  nationalization  fever. 

In  the  past  three  years,  Peru  and  Bolivia 
have  nationalized  U.S. -owned  oil  properties, 
ChUe  is  steadily  nationalizing  all  major  in- 
dustries including  those  of  three  U.S.  copper 
companies,  and  Guyana  has  nationalized  a 
Canadian  bauxite  company. 

LOAN   BLOCKS   DENIED 

Meyer  denied  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  acted  to  block  projects  in  the  World 
Bank  and  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
for  countries  that  have  been  invcrived  in  na- 
tionaliaatlons. 

The  U.S.  abstains  in  the  case  of  a  Bolivian 
gas  line  loan  and  on  a  loan  to  Ouyana  for  a 
seawall  but  Meyer  pointed  out  abstention  is 
not  opposition.  "If  it  had  been  opposition 
the  outcome  would  have  been  different,"  be 
added. 
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The  Treasxiry,  as  watctdog  over  VS.  n- 
■ouzoes,  to  saying  to  Itaeir  "What  abould  a 
oonstmctlve  attitude  be  to  rards  the  threat  to 
our  corporate  aaaeU  or  what  should  the 
formula  be  that  would  enalde  both  intereated 
parties  to  amteaMy  arraikge  a  tnnafer  erf 
ownership?",  Meyer  said. 

But  beyond  divulging  that  the  U.8.  is 
taking  a  new  look  at  oases  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nationalizations,  Mey^  gave  no  hint  as 
to  what  the  new  U.8.  "riiles  of  the  game" 
might  be.  The  main  thrust  of  his  words  was 
that  the  present  Latin-inaposed  rules  are  not 
satisfactory  and  that  the  UJB.  Duy  be  toned 
into  some  new  guidelines  of  its  own. 

The  U.S.  has  a  number  of  eoonomlc  wei^)- 
ons  available,  including  withholding  of  aid, 
loans  or  grants,  curtailing  nollitary  sales,  the 
manipulation  of  commodity  quotas  including 
siigar  and  other  tactics  it  could  use  if  the 
expropriations  oontinvie. 

In  general,  the  UJ3.  up  to  now  has  used 
almost  total  restraint.  Meyer  seemed  to  be 
saying  this  cannot  go  on  much  longer. 

INVASIONS  RULED  OX7T 

Meyer  declared,  "We  are  doing  our  level 
best  to  be  reeponaive  to  Latin  initiatives,  to 
Latin  American  identity,  and  to  balance  the 
Latin  American  objective  with  our  own  dig- 
nity. At  no  point  can  I  see  these  •  •  •  degree 
that  would  require  the  use  of  U.S.  troops. 
That  is  an  era  which  I  believe  is  behind  us." 

In  answer  to  a  quesUon,  Meyer  said  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  repetition  of  the 
Dominican  intervention  in  Latin  America 
short  of  a  declared  war  on  a  pronounced 
threat  to  American  lives.  Not  even  in  Panama 
he  added. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  read  from  Miss 
Prewetfs  article: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  after  pro- 
longed soul-searching  over  how  to  award 
foreign  quotas  under  our  new  Sugar  Act, 
has  come  up  with  a  solution  that  is  fair 
and  eminently  rational. 

It  happens  to  favor  our  Latin  American 
trading  partners,  but  thU  is  part  of  its 
common  sense. 

Mr.  President,  Wss  Prewett  Is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  does  reflect  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  the  distribution  of 
quotas  favoring  our  Latin  American 
trade  partners  and  should  be  ai^roved 
by  the  full  committee. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes remain. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  on 
his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
Senator  has  already  yielded  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min-' 
utes  of  the  time  remaining  to  me  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  not  use  that 
time,  but  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  p>olnt  some  interesting  figures 
about  the  South  African  sugar  situation. 

This  came  to  the  chairman  in  a  letter 
signed  by  Philip  R.  MacKnlght,  repre- 
senting the  South  African  Sugar  Associa- 
tion. He  says  in  the  letter: 

The  Importance  to  Black  growers  of  SASA'a 
continued  pcurtlcipatton  in  the  United  SUtes 


sugar  program  has  been  emphasized  recently 
by  Chief  Oatsha  Buthelezl,  the  chief  execu- 
tive oflicer  of  the  Zululand  Territorial 
Authority. 

In  a  statement  released  after  a  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  on  July  17  of 
this  year.  Chief  Buthelezl  said: 

"More  than  half  the  Zulus'  agricultural  In- 
come from  the  growing  of  sugar  cane.  Any 
reduction  in  the  demand  for  sugar  would 
automatically  affect  their  economic  position. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  are  hopeful  that 
with  the  further  expansion  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, my  peofAe  will  benefit." 

Some  figures  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
black  citizens  of  South  Africa  participate 
in  the  sugar  program. 

The  number  of  black  cane  growers  who 
produce  500  tons  a  year  has  doubled  In 
the  5-year  period,  1965-70. 

There  are  4,398  Independent  black 
growers,  1,877  Indian  growers,  and  2,194 
white  growers.  Thus,  in  general,  the 
blacks  in  South  Africa  are  growing  a;p- 
proxlmately  half  the  sugar  and  are, 
therefore,  contributing  half  the  Ameri- 
can quota. 

If  we  cut  it  off,  we  will  be  injuring  the 
very  people  that  emotionally  we  want  to 
help. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  my  remaining  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska on  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  BE^JNETT.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  time  situation.  I  do  not  want  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  cut  the  chair- 
man out  of  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes  re- 
msiinlng. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  6  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  my  remaining  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  understand  that,  but 
my  inquiry  is  is  that  time  on  the  amend- 
ment or  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
suiqx>rt  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  Before  commenting,  permit 
me  to  express  my  i^preclation  to  Chair- 
man Long  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  for  their 
leadership  and  dedication  that  made  this 
bill  possible. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
is  concerned,  the  bill  amounts  to  an 
extension  of  tiie  present  act. 

Our  basic  sugar  law  is  a  good  law. 
The  consumers  have  always  had  a  sappiy 
of  sugar.  The  retell  price  of  sugar  has 
been  reasonable.  It  has  not  risen  as 
fast  as  the  general  price  level  In  the 
country. 

I  can  remember,  years  ago.  when  the 
United  States  experienced  a  shortage  of 


sugar  and  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
producers.  Sugar  retailed  in  some  places 
in  the  United  States  for  3  pounds  for  $1. 

As  I  say,  this  had  been  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a  good  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce sugar  beets  and  the  same  is  true 
with  reference  to  the  producers  of  sugar 
cane.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
are  not  entitled  ot  some  improvement. 
I  think  that  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar  and  a  further  increase  in  the  price 
of  beets  would  be  well  Justified;  but.  at 
any  rate,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  agricul- 
tural program  we  have.  It  has  made 
a  profit  for  the  farmers. 

In  order  to  adjust  in  an  orderly  way 
the  markets  f nxn  all  sources  from  which 
we  get  sugar,  there  Is  a  process  tax  ap- 
plied to  sugar.  The  user  of  sugar  pays  It. 
That  carries  the  expense  of  operating  the 
program.  There  has  always  been  a  beet 
center.  Over  a  period  of  years,  substantial 
sums  have  been  lent  to  contractors  be- 
cause of  the  Sugar  Act,  with  reference  to 
foreign  quotas.  I  beUeve  that  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  assigning  a  definite 
quota  to  an  individual  foreign  country 
is  for  the  pmpose  of  providing  an  orderly 
sytsem  of  marketing  in  this  coimtry  and 
providing  a  system  that  is  not  disruptive 
to  the  economy  of  the  coimtry  from 
which  the  sugar  comes. 

I  do  not  regard  the  application  of  a 
specific  quota  to  a  foreign  country  as 
giving  that  foreign  country  any  vested 
right  or  any  claim  to  a  vested  right, 
either  now  or  in  the  future. 

As  long  as  we  have  agricultural  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States,  and  as  long 
as  we  have  problems  of  overabimdance 
and  controlling  surpluses,  we  should  not 
adopt  a  policy  that  would  restrain  the 
production  of  any  product  in  the  United 
States  where  we  do  not  produce  our  full 
needs.  Therefore,  we  should  look  forward 
to  increasing  the  domestic  allocation  of 
our  total  needs  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

I  am  happy  that  a  substantial  Increase 
goes  to  cane  producers  in  the  bill.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  there  is  a  provision  for 
a  reserve  of  100,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  for 
(Vening  up  new  areas,  or  for  expansion 
where  they  have  an  existing  pattern. 

There  are  many  problems  to  increas- 
ing our  production  of  sugar.  It  depends 
upon  climate.  It  depends  upon  the  areas. 
It  depends  upon  the  advances  we  make  in 
technology  and  in  the  improvements  of 
the  seed,  as  well  as  the  advances  we  make 
in  controlling  plant  diseases,  and  many 
other  things. 

Also,  the  sugarbeet  factory  is  an  ex- 
pensive factory.  Perhaps  it  costs  upwards 
of  $20  million  to  construct  a  factory  of 
the  size  that  would  be  economically  feas- 
ible. But  we  should  not  give  the  impres- 
sion to  any  country — and  they  are  an 
friendly  ooimtries — that  by  psissage  of 
this  bill  we  are  sashing  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, "You  own  or  have  a  vested  right  in 
a  certain  portion  of  our  sugar  market." 
That  is  not  the  case.  In  all  probability, 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  us  sugar  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  but  basically  we 
should  reserve  the  right  to  increase  the 
domestic  portion  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw miy  amendment. 
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The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER, 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  tQ> 
my  ammdment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  IS,  strike  the  figure  "4,- 
946,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fig- 
ure   "6.000.000". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recofl^ilzed  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
to  conserve  the  time  which  I  control 
In  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  so  that  I  may  make,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  proponents  of  the 
bill,  a  beginning  statement  of  my  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
which  I  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  before  the  bill  Is  finally  voted 
on.  I  do  not  Intend  to  press  this  amend- 
ment seriously. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  frmn  Loiilslana. 

Mr.  liONO.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  this  In  oj-der 
to  protect  his  parliamentary  rights.  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  has  td- 
ready  used  24  minutes  In  explaining  the 
bill,  that  we  merely  extend  the  time  on 
the  bill  so  that  Instead  of  having  1  hour 
each  to  a  side  that  there  be  2  hours 
each  to  a  side,  and  then  we  would  not 
be  required  to  resort  to  parliamentary 
amendments  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  insist  up<m.  In  order  to  explain  the 
bill  as  well  as  to  sipeeX  In  opposition  to 
It.  And  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

UKANIlCOtrS-CONSCNT    AGREKMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  on  the  bill 
be  extended  by  1  hour,  to  be  eqiuJly 
divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  keep  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senators  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  myself  15  minutes  under  the  time 
aUotted  In  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  bill,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  ccMnmlt- 
tee  is  to  extend  and  amend  the  specific 
provisions  of  a  sugar  policy  dating  back 
to  1934.  The  bill  does  not  question  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  our  past 
sugar  policies.  I  am  convinced  that  such 
questioning  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  de- 
spite the  well  Intentioned  work  that  has 
been  done  on  the  bill — and  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  work  done  on  the  bill  by 
the  committee,  by  the  chairman,  and 
others — there  is  no  basic  rationale,  no 


rhyme  nor  reason,  for  our  present  sugar 
policy. 

When  pressed  in  questioning  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  admin- 
istration officials  conceded  that  historical 
precedent  alone  Is  responsible  for  the 
present  course  we  are  pursuing.  This  Is 
simply  not  reason  enough  to  continue  a 
policy  which: 

First,  in  the  name  of  protecting  ova  do- 
mestic sugar  Industry  procures  all  of  our 
sugar  from  foreign  suppliers  at  an  arti- 
ficially high  price,  weU  above  the  world 
market  price,  and  which  also  gives  direct 
Oovemment  subsidies  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers; 

Second,  embodies  a  major,  yet  unsu- 
pervised foreign  aid  program : 

Third,  rewards  with  a  valuable  sub- 
sidy a  nation  like  South  Africa;  and 

Fourth,  disregards  its  expressed  aims 
of  insuring  that  benefits  to  quota  na- 
tions filter  down  to  their  sugar  workers, 
and  wtilch  neglects  the  sugar  workers  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  launching  a 
frontal  assault  on  this  entire  bill.  Amend- 
ments will  be  offered  by  various  Senators, 
amendments  in  which  I  Join,  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

Our  present  sugar  policy  is  so  uchalc 
and  unwieldy  that  my  first  inclination  is 
to  scrap  it  In  its  entirety  and  begin  anew. 
And  undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  at 
the  present  time  is  not,  however,  feasible. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must,  as 
provided  in  the  committee  bill,  commit 
ourselves  to  a  3-year  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting Sugar  Act.  There  are  several  posi- 
tive steps  that  we  can  take  right  away 
with  a  view  toward  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive DJ3.  sugar  policy  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  recommend  first  of  all  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  an  amendment,  which  will  be 
offered  first  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  and  my- 
self, to  extend  the  current  act  for  only 
1  year,  during  which  time  a  body  of  spe- 
cialists in  foreign  affairs,  developing 
economies,  farm  policy,  consumer  needs, 
and  labor  conditions  could  Investigate 
the  Sugar  Act,  measiue  its  impact,  and 
propose  alternatives  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

Any  study  group  proposal  should  in- 
clude operating  guidelines  calling  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  following: 

Minimum  wage  structures  and  fringe 
benefits  programs  of  current  and  pro- 
spective quota  nations,  with  investiga- 
tion into  how  these  structures  and  pro- 
grams are  actually  administered; 

Impact,  in  detailed  breakdown,  of  the 
premium  dollar  on  the  industry  and  so- 
ciety of  current  and  prospective  quota 
nations.  Including  whether  continuation 
of  the  quota  to  a  particular  nation  per- 
petuates a  regressive  sugar  economy; 

Alternatives  to  the  current  Sugar  Act 
system  of  allocating  quotas; 

Impact  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  its  quotas 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  participating  nations  toward  Uie 
Republic  of  Cuba;  and 

The  necessity  and  advisability  of 
quotas  to  developed  nations. 

The  sugar  quota  received  by  a  nation 
is  a  form  of  foreign  aid.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  made  this 


clear  by  listing  the  f  olloiwlng  criterion  u 
a  standard  for  the  development  of  for- 
eign quotas: 

Kztent  to  which  the  benefits  of  partlclpa- 
Uon  In  this  market  are  shared  by  factorlee 
and  larger  land  owners  with  farmers  and 
workers  together  with  other  soclo-eoonomle 
poUetes  In  the  quota  oountrles. 

The  Finance  Committee  issued  a  press 
release  dated  June  10,  1971,  stating: 

Senator  Long  advised  all  representatives 
of  foreign  nations  to  Include  in  their  written 
testimony  Indications  of  how.  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  benefits  of  participation 
m  the  VB.  sugar  program  fiow  through  to 
the  working  man  and  serve  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  nation  Involved. 

Lastly,  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  October  23,  1969. 
states: 

Commodity  trade  assistance — a  tona  ot 
foreign  aid  linked  to  Imports  of  specific  com- 
modities— Is  provided  by  the  United  States 
Sugar  Act.  .  .  . 

Unfortunately,  the  supervision  of  this 
foreign  aid  program  is  at  b^t  haphaz- 
ard. By  subjecting  the  Sugar  Act  to  a 
comprehensive  review  we  can  at  least 
provide  some  regulation  to  its  foreign  aid 
aspect  if  indeed  we  don't  separate  It  al- 
together  from  what  should  probably  be 
only  a  commercial  agreement. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Senate 
adopts  this  amendment,  which  I  feel  is 
the  key  to  meaningful  reform  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  we  should  still  adopt  several 
amendments  in  the  interim  so  as  to  cor- 
rect the  gross  inequities  presently  con- 
tained in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  first  of  these  additional  amend- 
ments will  be  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Rmcorr) .  and  myself  In  regard  to  South 
Africa.  We  will  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate delete  from  the  bill  the  figure  of  57,- 
745  short  tons  of  sugar  representing  the 
quota  and  prorations  for  South  Africa. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
been  condemned  by  the  entire  world 
community  for  its  abominable  practice 
of  apartheid.  The  United  Nations  has 
called  this  policy  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

The  United  States,  Intentionally  or 
not,  is  bestowing  upon  that  nation  a 
mark  of  cur  special  favor  in  the  form  of 
a  sugar  quota.  The  most  basic  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  decency  require 
that  we  show  positive  disapproval  of  the 
law  and  official  policy  of  a  nation  that 
denies  equality  to  the  majority  of  its 
citizens  because  of  their  skin  color. 

Moreover,  South  Africa  fails  to  meet 
three  of  the  six  criteria  devised  in  stand- 
ards for  the  development  of  foreign 
quotas. 

The  first  criterion,  calling  for  "friendly 
govemment-to-govemment  relations" 
has  been  consistently  violated  by  South 
African  discrimination  against  American 
citizens,  including  Members  of  Congress. 

Second,  South  Africa  violates  the 
criterion  calling  for  consideration  of  the 
"need  of  the  coimtry  for  a  premium 
priced  market  in  the  United  States."  The 
facts  show  that  South  Africa,  which  is 
designated  as  a  developed  country  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
has  a  thriving  economy  that  relies  on 
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sugar  for  only  2.5  percent  of  its  total 
exports. 

Last,  South  Africa  fiagrantly  violates 
the  criterion  calling  for  consideration  of 
the  extent  to  which  benefits  from  the 
sugar  quota  filter  down  to  the  workers  of 
the  quota  nation. 

According  to  figures  for  1969.  the  aver- 
age daUy  wage  for  all  imskUled  and  semi- 
skilled African  laborers  is  $1.67  per  day 
or  $41.75  per  m<Hith.  This  figure  is  $62 
less  per  month  than  the  poverty  datum 
line  of  $103  per  month  set  by  Africans 
by  the  Johannesburg  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  Obviously,  the  U.S. 
sugar  quota  is  no  bonanza  for  African 
sugar  workers. 

American  prestige  in  the  world  has 
never  be^i  the  result  of  its  military 
might,  the  strength  of  its  arms.  Rather, 
it  is  our  moral  example,  the  degree  to 
which  we  will  live  up  to  our  professed 
belief  in  the  innate  worth  and  value  of 
every  human  being,  that  will  ^ause  us  to 
have  Infiuence  with  others.  We  cannot 
without  serious  consequence  continue  to 
condemn  the  policies  of  South  Africa  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  favor  that 
nation  with  a  special  and  valuable  sub- 
sidy. 

Further,  I  will  recommend  that  the 
Senate  adopt  an  amendment  granting 
the  President  the  discretionary  authority 
to  levy  an  impost  on  all  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  States  imder  the  quota 
of  any  nation  in  which  the  benefits  of 
participation  In  the  Sugar  Act  are  de- 
termined not  to  be  accruing  in  a  substan- 
tial degree  to  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  sugar-producing  industry  of  that  for- 
eign nation.  The  money  collected  would 
be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  a  special  trust  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  financing  of  USAID  projects 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  sugar-producing  industry  of 
the  nation  upon  which  such  an  Impost  Is 
levied. 

As  long  as  we  maintain  a  sugar  policy 
constituting  an  enormous  source  of  for- 
eign aid,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  our  aid  reaches  those  people  for 
whom  It  is  intended. 

These  people  are  not  millionaire  sugar 
plantation  owners.  They  are  the  workers 
who  are  all  too  often  forced  to  work 
under  subhuman  conditions. 

We  cannot  on  the  one  hand  complain 
about  competition  in  our  domestic  mar- 
ket by  foreign  industries  which  we  com- 
plain are  paying  their  workers  substand- 
ard wages,  and  on  the  other  hand  have  a 
continuation  of  this  kind  of  foreign  aid 
program  through  this  sugar  subsidy 
without  doing  something  or  trying  to  do 
something  about  bringing  up  the  stand- 
ards and  wages  of  foreign  workers  who 
are  involved  in  this  particular  industry. 

A  statement  presented  before  the 
Finance  Committee  this  month  by  Prof. 
Joseph  A.  Page  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center  docimients  the  nature 
of  this  problem  with  respect  to  the  Bra- 
zilian sugar  industry.  Professor  Page, 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
at  first  hand  the  sugar  Industry  of  North- 
eastern Brazil  and  its  Impact  on  the 
millions  of  peasants  living  and  working 
there,  spoke  of  "poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
and  ignorance"  as  the  main  character- 
istics of  life  In  the  sugar  zone.  He  spoke 


of  an  Infant  mortality  rate  during  the 
first  year  of  life  estimated  at  60  percent, 
of  a  nutrition  study  whose  director  has 
charged  that  "lack  of  proper  nouriedi- 
ment  during  early  years  is  producing  a 
legion  of  mentally  retarded  human  beings 
in  the  northeast." 

He  then  described  the  sugar  industry 
in  northeastern  Brazil  that,  with  Gov- 
ernment collusion,  has  "consistently 
demonstrated  its  incapacity  and/or  un- 
willingness to  modernize  and  reform 
itseU"  in  a  way  that  would  alleviate  the 
monstrous  working  and  Uving  conditions 
of  the  Brazilian  peasants.  Only  by  the 
subsidy  they  receive  under  the  Sugar 
Act,  charges  Professor  Page,  can  the  in- 
dustry profitably  continue  "to  pixKiuce 
sugar  inefflcienUy,  and  at  great  human 
cost." 

With  our  collusion  we  continue  the 
present  system  without  requiring  some 
conditions  so  tliat  this  subsidy  will  get 
down  to  the  workers  in  the  sugar 
industry. 

Lastly,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
and  others  will  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  two  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  concerning  our  domestic  sugar 
policy. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  Senator  Stevenson.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  several  additions  to  the  list  of 
conditions  imder  which  a  domestic  sugar 
producer  is  eligible  to  receive  Govern- 
ment payments.  The  additions  are: 

That  the  "fair  end  reasonable"  wages 
provided  for  in  the  act  shall  constitute 
a  decent  minimum  hourly  wage: 

llxat  the  housing  for  sugar  workers 
and  their  dependents  shall  satisfy  the 
applicable  State  or  Federal  housing  and 
sanitation  requirements,  whichever  are 
more  stringent; 

That  the  grower  shall  not  employ  non- 
resident aUen  farmworkers  in  his  sugar 
beet  or  sugarcane  operations;  and 

That  the  grower  shall  not  have  dis- 
charged or  in  any  other  manner  dis- 
criminated against  any  employee  in- 
volved in  the  filing  of  a  complaint  con- 
cerning the  above  conditions. 

We  have  ignored  long  enough  the  mis- 
erable conditions  that  exist  among  the 
workers  in  our  own  backyard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. , 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

A  1970  survey  in  Louisiana  by  the  na- 
tional sharecroppers  fund  documents 
some  of  the  conditions  and  abuses  found 
in  the  mainland  sugar  industry: 

First.  The  average  family  of  six  earned 
$2,635  annually  as  of  January,  1970, 
which  is  below  the  national  poverty  level. 

Second.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
households  surveyed  had  only  outdoor 
sanitation  facilities;  52  percent  had  only 
cold  water  inside;  62  percent  had  holes 
or  gaps  in  the  walls;  and  50  percent  had 
leaky  roofs. 

Third.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
households  surveyed  who  had  no  com- 
pany help  in  pajring  for  medical  expenses 
while  37  percent  liad  at  least  one  chron- 
ically ill  family  member. 

That  such  conditions  exist  in  the 
United  States  today  is  inexcusable.  The 


State  of  Hawaii  has  proven  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Industry  to  provide  decent 
wages  and  woiiEing  ctuiditions.  In  Ha- 
waii, sugar  workers  are  paid  the  highest 
agricultural  wages  in  the  world,  plus 
fringe  benefits  that  Include  paid  vaca- 
tions and  holida3^,  pensions,  health  in- 
surance, unemployment  compensation, 
and  workmen's  compensation.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  mainland  sugar  in- 
dustry requires  us  to  spell  out  in  ^lecific 
legislation  ttiat  it  follow  the  example  of 
the  Hawaiian  Industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  would  be  happy  to 
vote  for  any  increase  in  wages  that  the 
cane  producers  of  Louisiana  can  pay 
and  still  compete  with  the  csme  produc- 
ers of  Hawaii,  where  they  have  a  much 
longer  growing  season  and  have  a  more 
favorable  climate.  But  I  would  be  voting 
my  people  out  of  jobs  if  I  voted  for  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  would  be  doing 
them  a  great  disservice.  I  would  love  to 
pay  them  more.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  minimum  wages 
for  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion, and  those  are  the  only  minimum 
wages  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture? It  has  resulted  in  a  1,200-percent 
Increase  in  the  wages  psdd.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  that  is  not  substantial  prog- 
ress when  the  figure  is  increased  1,200 
percent.  As  Indicated  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report,  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  have  taken  place,  but  even  after 
these  are  taken  into  suxnimt,  workers' 
real  wages,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power, 
are  about  450  percent  of  the  1934  rates. 

That  is  progress,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  not  enough  prog- 
ress. May  I  say.  with  all  respect  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
on  which  committee  I  am  pleased  to 
serve  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  the  argument  that 
if  we  Improve  and  bring  up  to  some 
decent  standard  the  working  conditions 
and  salaries  of  these  particular  workers, 
we  will  put  them  out  of  jobs,  is  an  argu- 
ment which  always  has  been  made  and 
rejected  every  time  we  have  had  before 
us  any  legislation  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards and  wages  of  any  employee. 

I  support  the  efforts — I  have  in  the 
past  and  I  do  now — of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) to  provide  much  more  decent 
standards  of  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions for  agriculture  workers  generally; 
and  I  hope  we  may  yet  pass  comprehen- 
sive legislation,  but  we  have  a  chance  to 
do  so  and  to  take  steps  in  the  right 
direction  in  regard  to  these  particular 
workers.  I  think  we  should  do  that  be- 
cause those  who  employ  them,  both 
growers  and  refiners  of  sugar,  are  enjoy- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  American  housewife,  a 
Ftederal  subsidy  and,  therefore,  we  must 
do  in  this  bill  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Oklahcuna  is  not  a  sugar- 
producing  State.  Would  the  Senator  be 
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wUUng  to  modify  his  amendmait  to 
place  an  equal  burden  on  all  farm  em- 
plofyees  so  his  farmers  would  bear  the 
same  burden  of  the  emidoyers  in  Louis- 
iana, or  does  he  want  to  take  care  of 
Louisiana,  but  not  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  Is  right.  If 
be  will  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Williams  n-mPTirimgnt  to  provlde  decent 
wages  for  all  agricultural  workers  that 
are  covered  in  that  amendment,  perhaps 
that  should  be  the  approach.  If  the 
Senator  will  Join  me  in  that  amendment, 
I  will  offer  it.  if  the  Senator  from  niinots, 
the  prindiMd  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
would  agree. 

Mr.  LONO.  If  the  Senator  will  so  mod- 
ify his  amendment.  I  will  be  happy  to 
join  him  in  the  modified  amendment, 
with  the  understanding  that  on  the  final 
vote  on  the  amendment  I  will  vote 
against  it;  but  if  this  amendment  is  go- 
ing to  be  agreed  to,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  same  concern  given  to  others  as  to 
the  Louisiana  cane  producers,  because 
the  result  of  this  amendment  is  that  it 
is  not  going  to  result  in  giving  people 
Jobs;  it  is  going  to  result  in  people  los- 
ing jobs.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this  for 
T^i^ginna^  we  should  do  It  for  Okla- 
homa. Much  as  I  love  Oklahoma,  I  love 
Louisiana  more.  I  think  we  should  do 
the  same  thing  for  both.  This  amend- 
ment proceeds  on  the  theory  that  we  are 
voting  for  better  paying  Jobs,  when,  in 
reality,  if  we  are  going  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing  to  Louisiana,  where  it  will  hurt 
our  employers  and  workers  alike,  I  urge 
that  the  same  thing  be  done  for  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  he  thinks  it  would 
be  fair  to  extend  tills  amendment  to  af- 
fect similarly  all  agricultural  workers, 
but.  even  though  it  is  fair,  he  will  vote 
agidnstlt. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot 
fairer.  Instead  of  inu)Osing  the  burden 
on  Just  the  Louisiana  employers,  when 
it  is  not  going  to  do  any  more  than  help 
put  the  workers  out  of  a  Job.  we  ought 
to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  producers  of 
other  commodities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  Senator  Join  me 
in  pursuing  that? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  will  Join  in  hts  modifying 
his  amendment  to  do  equal  Justice,  but 
the  Senator,  with  all  his  good  Intentions, 
is  going  to  do  something  that  is  going 
to  do  harm.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  have  to  vote  to  save  him  from  his 
own  folly  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment,  even  though  I  would  Join 
with  him  In  providing  equal  Justice. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senate  Is  involved 
in  a  more  basic  question.  The  American 
dream,  what  we  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, is  that  what  we  want  them  to  do  is 
provide  for  their  own  welfare  by  their 
own  work.  Then  we  turn  right  aroimd 
and  condemn  millions  of  Americans  to  a 
life  which,  despite  full-time  work,  they 
are  working  as  hard  as  they  can  work, 
still  does  not  enable  them  to  provide  a  de- 
cent income  and  a  decent  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

With  the  sugar  bill  we  give  a  subsidy, 
at  the  cost  of  the  American  housewives 
and  consumers,  to  sugar  producers  and 
refiners  so  that  workers  will  continue  to 


be  employed  at  substandard  wages. 
Then  we  are  urged  to  come  back  with 
HJl.  1,  on  which  we  &n  starting  hearings 
today  in  the  Finance  Committee,  imder 
this  Administration's  reo(«nmendatlons, 
to  supidement  what  they  earn  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  peoide,  by  their 
own  efforts,  earn  enough  to  have  a  de- 
cent life,  we  come  the  other  way  and 
legislate  welfare  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  decent  life,  and  do  it  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

That  Is  not  the  right  way  to  go  about 
It.  I  luape  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  LONO.  lii.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  While  there  appears  to  be 
a  difference  in  philosophy  as  between 
the  two  of  us,  our  objective  is  the  same, 
but  we  differ  on  how  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  rather  have  a 
fellow  earn  his  way.  Had  not  the  Senator 
rather  that  a  fellow  pay  his  own  way  and 
earn  wages  at  a  level  that  will  provide 
him  a  decent  income,  rather  than  earn 
a  substandard  wage  and  then,  under  the 
administration's  bill,  have  to  get  wel- 
fare for  the  additional  necessary  amount 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  LONO.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  LONO.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  to  explain  the  difference  between 
what  we  are  talking  about?  The  choice 
has  to  be  made  between  two  hard  an- 
swers: Do  you  subsidize  a  low-paying  Job 
and  help  him  make  more,  or  do  you  put 
a  man  out  of  a  Job  and  put  him  entirely 
on  welfare?  The  impression  I  get  from 
the  Senator's  approach  is  that  we  should 
put  the  man  on  welfare,  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  not  be  a  better  thing  to 
keep  the  man  on  the  Job,  and,  if  need  be, 
add  something  to  his  earnings.  He  would 
approach  it  on  the  basis  that  first  we  are 
going  to  put  him  out  of  a  Job  and  put  him 
on  welfare.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
better  if  we  subsidized  the  man's  earn- 
ings that  he  is  presently  making  on  the 
job,  rather  than  put  him  out  of  a  Job 
and  put  him  on  welfare  entirely. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  the  Senator's  suggestion. 
What  the  Senator  wants  to  do  is  tax  the 
American  consumer  and  housewife  twice. 
He  wants  first  to  tax  the  American  con- 
sumer and  housewife 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

He  wants  first  to  tax  the  American 
consimier  and  hoiisewife  by  legislating 
a  price  for  sugar  above  the  regular  mar- 
ket price,  which  will  mostly  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  producers  and  refiners 
and  not  trickle  down,  as  it  should,  to 
more  decent  wages  for  the  farm  and 
other  workers,  and  then,  again,  he  would 
tax  the  American  housewife  and  con- 
sumer another  time  by  a  tax  to  pay  for 
the  welfare  program  to  make  up  for  the 
salary  that  the  farmworker  needs  for  a 
decent  income. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  go  about  it 
That  philosophy  Is  In  direct  contradic- 


tion to  every  action  ever  taken  by  this 
Congress  to  set  minimum  wages  and 
coverage.  They  ought  to  be  made  broader 
if  we  really  mean  what  we  say  about 
people  being  encouraged  and  having  a 
right  to  have  a  decent  life  by  their  own 
efforts. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
himself  time  on  his  time,  out  of  the 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  ask  a  question  oo 
my  time,  and  the  Senator  can  answer 
on  his  time,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  already  have  a  bill 
and  a  law  that  directs  the  Secretary  to 
fix  wages  at  what  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  fair  and  reasonable  after 
investigation  and  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing-  "Hiat  is  with 
regard  to  sugar  producers.  It  does  not 
apply  with  regard  to  workers  producing 
cotton,  com,  wheat,  or  other  commod- 
iUes. 

It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  fnHn 
Louisiana  that  before  we  apply  this  pro- 
posal to  the  sugar  indiistry,  which  is 
already  paying  a  minimum  wage  deter- 
mined to  be  fair  and  reasonable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we  ought  to 
at  least  make  other  industries  do  what 
the  sugar  people  are  doing,  pay  as  much 
as  they  can  In  terms  of  wages.  The  Sen- 
ator is  proceeding  in  the  other  direction. 
He  picks  out  one  industry  that  is  al- 
ready abiding  by  the  minimum  wage, 
and  would  impose  on  those  employers  a 
burden  most  of  them  cannot  carry,  and 
continue  to  leave  exempt  the  other  farm 
laborers  who  are  not  being  paid  a  mini- 
mum wage. 

Fairness  and  justice  would  seem  to  me 
to  require  cotton  producers  and  other 
producers  in  Oklahoma  and  other  States 
to  raise  their  wages  before  a  producer 
who  already  Is  paying  a  minimum  wage 
is  forced  to  pay  an  even  higher  mini- 
mimi  wage. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  answer  the  Sena- 
tor on  my  own  time.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  bill  requiring  fair  minimum 
standards  of  pay  and  working  conditions 
for  all  agricultural  workers,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Williams'  amendment, 
which  I  support.  The  Senate  finance 
Committee  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  that  bill.  It  does  have  Jurisdiction 
over  tlie  sugar  quota  and  subsidy  system 
measure  that  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  willing  to  Join  in  making 
the  Williams  bill  apply  here  and  to  all 
agricultxiral  workers  generally.  But  here 
we  have  before  us  the  sugar  industry, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  move  on  that 
because  we  have  jurisdiction  over  it.  and 
then  move  on  the  rest  when  we  can. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  fairer  to  modify  the  amendment  to  so 
provide,  but  that  he  still  would  vote 
against  it. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  my  famUy 
and  I  followed  the  cotton  harvest  as  mi- 
grant workers.  In  West  Texas  we  lived  ia 
abandoned  houses  and  outside.  The 
whole  family  picked  cotton  for  a  living. 
Later  in  my  youth,  we  f  oUowed  the  wheat 
harvest  to  North  Dakota.  I  was  involved 
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in  that  work  nine  summers  in  a  row;  my 
parents  longer  than  that.  I  know  first- 
hand, because  of  that  experience  in  my 
own  family  and  also  because  of  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  in  public  office, 
that  all  over  the  country  the  conditions 
of  the  people  who  earn  a  living  working 
as  migratory  laborers  and  many  farm 
laborers  generally  are  a  scandal  and  an 
outrage.  That  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  this  country  while  we  talk 
about  the  need  for  people  to  provide  for 
their  own  livelihood  through  their  own 
efforts.  The  amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which  I  support,  will  be  a  large 
step  toward  rectif  yliiig;  that  immoral  con- 
dition. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
opening  remarks  against  this  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  the  amend- 
ments which  we  shall  propose,  and  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  suld  to 
the  committee  bill,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  reform  of  oiu"  sugar  policy. 
They  would  not  remedy  Immediately 
every  inequity  in  that  policy.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  the  Senate  change  the 
most  glaring  inequities  presently  con- 
tained in  the  Sugar  Act,  and  at  the  same 
time  create  the  proper  framework  neces- 
sary for  a  total  revision  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
policy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  support  for  HR.  8866, 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1971.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the  long 
hours  they  have  spent  in  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  My  awareness  of  the 
complexities  of  this  measure  enables  me 
to  readily  imagine  the  agony  Involved  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  balanced  structure  of  the  sugar 
program  is  so  highly  sensitive  that  an 
alteration  at  any  one  point  necessitates 
a  further  change  in  order  to  reestablish 
the  original  equilibrium.  I  call  yoiu-  at- 
tention to  the  allocation  of  f  orei^pi  quotas 
to  Illustrate  this  point.  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  work  out  a  division  of  this 
fixed  amount  of  tonnage  which  will  com- 
irfetely  satisfy  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  process  of  arriving  at  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  is  long  and  un- 
pleasant. Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  members  for  their  diligent  ef- 
fort to  report  a  bill  which  would  simul- 
taneously preserve  the  mechanism  of  the 
n.S.  sugar  program  and  satisfy  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Although  I  am  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  every  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill,  I  am  aware  that  the  Senate  fioor  is 
not  the  appropriate  place  to  siirgically 
amend  the  measure.  However,  there  is  a 
matter  which  I  believe  deserves  special 
consideration — the  Philippine  quota.  I  do 
hope  that  this  matter  will  be  considered 
in  conference  with  the  House.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  sent  to  Chairman  Long 
expressing  my  feelings  on.  the  allocation 
of  the  quota  for  the  Philippines.  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


Jtntx  34.  1971. 
Hon.  RirssxLL  B.  Long, 
Chairman.  Finance  Committe, 
US.  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Cbaisman:  Because  of  tbe  ex- 
treme Importance  of  siigar  to  the  people  and 
tbe  economy  of  tbe  State  of  Hawaii,  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  famlUarlxe  myself  with 
the  Intricacies  and  complexltlea  of  tbe  United 
States  Sugar  Program.  I  am,  therefore,  aware 
of  Its  contribution  to  the  suoceae  ot  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry  and  Its  Importance 
In  relation  to  the  foreign  sugar  producing 
nations  which  participate  In  the  program. 
It  Is  this  knowledge  and  understanding  which 
prompts  me  to  urge  you  to  reconsider  the 
quota  allocation  for  tbe  Philippines  as  pro- 
vided In  H.R.  8886.  Clearly  the  PhUlpplnes 
bear  an  unproportlonate  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  quota  reductions  received  by  the  five 
major  supplying  countries.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  8866  would  reduce  the  Philippine  quota 
by  approximately  12.6%  (190,000  tons)  while 
the  remaining  four  n:>aJor  suppliers  receive 
a  percentage  cut  of  only  9.6%.  Although  the 
basic  quota  for  the  Philippines  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Act  remains  unchanged  the 
foUowlng  provisions  of  H.R.  8866  would  re- 
sult in  a  total  quota  and  deficit  proration 
allocation  of  1,314,018  tons  as  opposed  to  the 
1,503,703  ton  quota  which  they  would  receive 
under  the  present  act  at  an  estimated  con- 
sumption level  oT  lU  million  tons: 

1.  The  percentage  rate  for  deficit  realloca- 
tion for  the  Philippines  Is  reduced  from 
47.22%  to  37.60%. 

2.  The  Philippines  are  excluded  from  the 
reallocation  of  750,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  re- 
serve to  foreign  producers. 

3.  The  Philippines  are  denied  any  partici- 
pation in  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
Market. 

Review  of  both  the  past  and  present  his- 
tory leads  me  to  believe  that  we  are  doing 
this  nation  an  injustice  by  depriving  them 
of  the  opportunity  to  continue  at  least  their 
present  rate  of  participation  in  the  US  sugar 
market. 

HlstoricaUy  speaking,  the  United  States 
and  tbe  Philippines  have  enjoyed  close  ties 
and  friendly  relationships.  The  Filipino  peo- 
ple fought  by  our  side  in  WW  n  and  in  my 
Judgment  have  never  been  properly  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  human  lives  and  prop- 
erty that  they  suffered  during  this  conflict. 
I  am  convinced  that*  we  have  never  property 
shown  these  people  ova  appreciation  for  the 
losses  they  incurred  on  our  behalf. 

EconcHnically  speaking,  the  Philippine 
sugar  Industry  was  virtually  destroyed  during 
WW  n.  The  record  of  the  recovery  and  re- 
vltalization  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this 
country  is  unquestionably  admirable.  At  the 
end  of  WW  n,  the  Philippines  were  operating 
only  6  mills  and  producing  only  13,000  tons 
of  sugar.  In  contrast,  the  crop  now  being 
harvested  is  approximately  2.3  m^Ilon  tons. 
When  the  recovery  program  is  fully  acti- 
vated. PhUlppine  sugar  mills  will  be  able  to 
produce  3  million  tons  of  sugar.  Thi.s  record  is 
undoubtedly  commendable.  It  Is  also  evidence 
to  counter  any  argument  that  the  PhUlppine 
quota  shoTild  be  decreased  because  of  a  re- 
cent failure  to  fulfill  their  allocation.  A 
period  of  severe  and  abnormal  droughts  and 
typhoons  from  October  of  1967  to  May  of 
1969  naturally  resulted  in  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  crop  yields.  Consequently,  the  Is- 
lands were  unable  to  fulfill  their  entire  quota 
for  1969.  The  ensuing  course  of  action  was 
to  credit  a  late  October  1969  sugar  shipment 
to  the  quota  for  that  year,  resulting  in  a  re- 
corded deficit  for  1970.  Considering  both  the 
past  record  of  the  Philippines  in  supplying 
us  with  sugar  and  the  eunent  production 
and  shipping  facUlttes  in  the  area,  I  find  it 
hard  to  convince  myself  that  a  series  of  nat- 
xiral  disasters  should  serve  aa  adequate  ra- 
tionale for  a  quota  reduction  for  this  sup- 
plier wblcb  would  reduce  thalr  foralgn  ex- 


change *»iT'"ef  by  i^proxlmately  $S0  mll- 
Ikm  and  would  put  40.000  people  out  of  work. 
X  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Philippines  more  than  adequately  meet 
the  five  criteria  for  oonslderatlon  of  foreign 
quota  aUocatlon  set  forth  by  Chairman  Poage 
of  the  House  Agric\iltural  Committee.  After 
careful  study  of  tbe  above  facts.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  revision  of  HJi.  8866  to  pro- 
vide the  Philippines  with  a  quota  which  la 
at  least  equal  to  their  current  share,  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  PhUlp- 
plnes and  tbe  United  States.  I  respectfully 
request  your  serious  consideration  of  my 
comments  and  urge  you  to  take  action  to  rec- 
tify the  Inequity  which  exists  in  HJL  8866 
with  regard  to  the  Phillpplnea. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  K.  Inoxttx, 

VJS.  Senator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators are  aware  the  sugar  program  has 
recently  been  attacked  as  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  American  consumer 
and  an  unfair  bonus  for  both  foreign 
and  domestic  sugar  producers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  I  believe  that 
both  these  criticisms  are  unfair  and  un- 
founded and  are  the  result  of  a  super- 
ficial rather  than  an  in-depth  evaluation 
of  the  policy.  The  U.S.  sugar  program 
grew  out  of  the  realization  that  our  coun- 
try needed  an  assured  supply  of  this  es- 
sential commodity  at  a  reasonable  price. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
produce  this  result  through  both  a  tariff 
on  imported  sugar  and  a  bounty  to  do- 
mestic producers,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  of  1934. 
These  essential  features  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram as  it  exists  today  are  based  on  the 
1934  act.  The  balance  I  referred  to  pre- 
viously is  the  key  concept  in  the  Sugar 
Act.  It  is  essential  to  both  the  operation 
of  the  program  and  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  how  It  works.  The  program 
operates  on  two  main  mechanisms :  First, 
the  determination  and  regulation  of  the 
needed  supply  of  sugar  and  second,  the 
operation  of  the  tax -payment  provisions. 
An  explanation  of  the  operation  of  both 
of  these  features  clarifies  what  seems  to 
be  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram and  thereby  invalidates  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  of  the  policy. 

The  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  to  as- 
sure a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  a  reason- 
able price.  This  goal  is  achieved  by  an 
application  of  the  principle  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  following  manner : 

In  October  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  the  approxi- 
mate amoimt  of  sugar  that  will  be  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  In  the  forth- 
coming year.  Through  a  formulated  al- 
location procedure,  each  individual  for- 
eign country  and  domestic  grower  partic- 
ipating in  the  program  is  assigned  to  sup- 
ply a  certain  portion  of  the  needed 
amount.  Because  the  supply  of  sugar  Is 
regulated  to  conform  to  the  approxi- 
mated consumer  demand,  the  price  of 
sugar  remains  stable  and  reasonable. 
Contrary  to  recent  crittcisms.  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  pays  conaistentiy  leas  for 
sugar  than  we  would  without  a  controlled 
program.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
report  states  that  In  1969,  the  index  of 
the  retedl  price  of  all  foods  was  125  per- 
cent of  the  1957-59  average,  wbUe  the  re- 
tail   price    of    sugar — 12.4    cents    per 
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pound — was  ooly  111  percent  of  the 
1957-69  average  price  of  11.2  cents  per 
pound.  In  1968.  the  average  work-time 
needed  to  mirchase  one  pound  of  sugar 
at  the  retail  price  of  12.2  cents  per  pound 
was  2.4  minutes.  Therefore,  awniminy 
that  the  average  American  cmuiums  100 
pounds  of  sugar  annually,  the  wages  he 
receives  from  about  4  hours  of  work  will 
enable  him  to  buy  a  year's  supply  of 
sugar.  Clearly,  the  sugar  program  relieves 
the  American  consumer  of  the  burden  of 
high-priced  sugar. 

One  further  consideration  which  is 
overlooked  1^  those  who  claim  that  the 
sugar  program  creates  an  unnecessarily 
high  price  for  this  commodity  is  that  75 
percent  of  the  sugar  consimied  in  the 
United  States  is  purchased  by  the  indus- 
trial iisers.  Critics  seem  to  ignore  the 
significance  of  an  assured  supply  and 
stable  price  of  sugar  for  this  group.  If 
the  availability  of  sugar  was  constantly 
In  question  and  the  price  widely  fluctuat- 
ing, these  ccxnpanies  would  not  be  able 
to  operate  either  eflSciently  or  effectively. 
The  consumer  who  attacks  the  sugar 
program  should  consider  the  market 
which  would  result  if  these  mantifac- 
turers  could  not  depend  on  an  adequate 
and  consistent  supply  of  sugar.  The 
American  housewife  would  feel  an  in- 
finitely larger  "burden"  if  the  wide  range 
of  products  manufactm^d  by  this  group 
were  subjected  to  a  manufacturing  proc- 
ess regulated  by  and  geared  to  an  unpre- 
dictable supply  of  sugar. 

The  second  mechanism,  the  tax-pay- 
ment plan,  has  also  been  an  the  firing 
line  in  recent  months.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  opponent's  attack  is  always 
aimed  at  the  payment  rather  than  the 
tax.  Although,  they  denounce  the  com- 
pliance payments  as  unnecessary  suiHwrt 
of  large  companies,  they  seem  to  have  no 
objection  to  the  excise  tax  that  Is  paid  by 
these  large  sugar  producers. 

This  Indicates  to  me  that  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  workings  of  the  plan  are 
not  imderstood.  The  mechanism  operates 
as  follows:  The  sugar  industry  pays  an 
excise  tax  of  50  cents  on  every  100  pounds 
of  sugar  It  produces.  The  revenue  from 
this  tax  goes  into  the  General  Treasury, 
but  is  then  returned  to  the  producer  who 
complies  with  certain  regulations  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  act.  The  tax  payment 
provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  unique  and 
cannot  be  compared  to  any  other  agri- 
cultural support  program.  Not  only  is  the 
program  self-supporting  but  It  actually 
contributes  to  the  Treasury.  Over  the 
life  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  revenues  from 
the  tax  have  exceeded  the  pajrments  to 
the  growers  by  $630  million.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  report  on  H.R. 
8866  estimated  that  the  operation  of  the 
program  during  the  next  3  years  will  gen- 
erate between  $78  and  $83  million  of  rev- 
enue to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  tax  and  the  pay- 
ments are  directly  related  and  dependent 
upon  each  other.  Consideration  of  one 
aspect  alone  results  in  a  distorted  view 
of  the  operation  of  the  plan.  Along  the 
same  lines,  any  alteration  in  either  part 
of  this  duality  without  a  corresponding 
dumge  In  the  other  would  prohibit  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Most  importantly,  in  fairness  to 


the  large  producers  it  should  be  noted 
that,  although  the  tax  is  the  same  for 
large  and  small,  the  formula  favors  the 
small  growers  as  to  the  payments.  For 
example,  in  1969  the  largest  sugar  com- 
pany in  Hawaii,  Hawaiian  Commercial  li 
Sugar  Co..  received  the  largest  pasmient 
amounting  to  $1,275,231.  That  company 
also  paid  a  tax  of  $1,925,301.  Therefore, 
the  tax  payment  exceeded  the  conditional 
pasrment  by  $650,000. 

Due  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
farms,  the  average  payment  in  the  beet 
sugar  area  is  approximately  80  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  sugar,  while  the  aver- 
age rate  of  payment  in  Hawaii  is  44  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  sugar;  therefore, 
for  the  small  beet  grower  the  payment 
exceeds  the  tax  by  30  cents,  but  for  the 
large  grower  in  Hawaii  the  tax  exceeds 
payment  by  6  cents. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  has  pointed 
out,  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  is  an 
example  of  the  successful  appUcation  and 
operation  of  the  two  mechanisms  in  the 
Sugar  Act.  This  industry  provides  em- 
ployment for  approximately  10.000  peo- 
ple in  Hawaii  and  contributes  $200  mil- 
Uon  annually  to  the  economy  of  the 
State.  The  workers  receive  an  average 
hourly  wage  of  $3.03  plus  approximately 
$1.25  in  fringe  benefits,  making  them  the 
highest  paid  agricultural  workers  in  the 
world.  Clearly  the  sugar  program  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  people  and  the 
economy  of  Hawaii  and  consequently,  I 
am  eager  to  see  that  the  program  con- 
tinues to  operate  effectively.  However, 
my  support  of  this  measive  is  a  result  of 
conviction  that  the  poUcy  is  good  not 
only  for  Hawaii  but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Sugar  is  an  essential  commodity.  We 
must  be  able  to  acquire  su£Qcient 
amounts  when  needed  without  expend- 
ing outrageous  sums.  The  domestic  sugar 
Industry  is  a  healthy  industry  providing 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
with  employment  and  generating  billions 
of  dollars  which  help  to  Insure  a  viable 
national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  above 
considerations,  I  reiterate  my  support  of 
H.R.  8866  and  iirge  the  Senate  to  take 
the  appropriate  action  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  all  of 
its  members  for  the  hard  work  and  long 
hours  they  put  in  on  this  legislation  to 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  This  is 
very  complex  legislation  involving  not 
only  our  domestic  producers — both  beet 
and  cane — but  the  interests  of  many  for- 
eign governments  as  well. 

The  interest  In  sugar  beet  production 
in  my  area  Is  extremely  high,  and  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  altema>tive  crops  for 
our  farmers  to  grow.  With  this  very  great 
interest.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  alloca- 
tion necessary  for  new  processing  plants 
could  not  be  higher  than  100,000  tons. 
We  desperately  need  more. 

When  extra  production  of  sugar  in 
recent  years  was  needed,  the  Red  River 
Valley  area  of  North  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota was  one  area  where  the  growers 
expanded  their  sugar  beet  acreage,  llie 
100,000  ton  allocation  for  new  plants 


provided  in  the  Senate  bill  will  be  help- 
ful. I  am  hopeful  and  feel  son  that  it 
will  go  to  those  areas  that  can  best  grow 
sugar  beets  and  areas  which  have  a 
proven  interest  and  ability  in  raising  this 
crop. 

No  area  of  the  country  is  more  ideally 
siiited  to  sugar  beet  production  than  the 
Red  River  Valley.  With  its  highly  pro- 
ductive soils,  favorable  weather,  and 
the  production  kix>w-how  and  desire  of 
the  farmers,  this  is  an  ideal  area  for  the 
expansion  of  sugar  beet  production. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  there  is  a 
need  for  alternative  crops  for  our  farm- 
ers. We  still  face  a  problem  of  surplus 
grain  producing  capacity  in  this  country. 
In  areas  sxich  as  the  Red  River  Valley  of 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  com- 
mon practice  is  for  sugar  beets  to  be 
produced  on  land  which  was  laid  idle  by 
summer  following  the  previous  year. 
This  results  in  2  acres  being  taken  out 
of  the  production  of  other  crops  for  each 
acre  devoted  to  sugar  beets.  The  sugar 
program  not  only  provides  a  means  of 
improving  farm  income,  but  it  is  of 
tremendous  assistance  as  well  in  re- 
lieving the  pressure  of  overproduction 
on  the  prices  of  other  crops. 

The  Red  River  Valley  has  a  proven  his- 
tory of  sugar  beet  production.  There  are 
presently  four  processing  plants  serving 
the  area  and  there  are  several  groups  of 
fanners  and  Interested  businessmen  who 
have  organized  In  an  effort  to  establish 
additional  processing  capacity  in  the  re- 
gion. More  sugar  beet  production  and 
more  sugar  beet  refineries  is  one  of  the 
best  answers  to  stopping  the  exodus  from 
farming  areas  to  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  Sugar 
Act  to  the  entire  Nation.  Sugar  is  so  im- 
portant a  basic  food  that  its  ready  avail- 
ability at  reasonable  cost  must  be  as- 
sured. The  price  stability  provided  by  un- 
der the  Sugar  Act  assxires  the  housewife 
that  sugar  will  be  readily  available  on 
her  grocer's  shelf  when  she  needs  It.  It 
also  assures  the  industrial  user  of  sugar 
that  supplies  will  be  readily  available. 
This  relieves  him  of  having  to  carry  large 
inventories  to  guard  against  shortages  or 
sudden  price  fluctuations  which  could 
adversely  affect  his  operation.  This,  in 
turn,  lends  stability  to  the  pricing  of  his 
finished  product — an  additional  benefit 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider the  proposed  piece  of  legislation, 
HM.  8866,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  will  bear  in  mind  the 
purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1971 ;  name- 
ly, that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  assure 
our  Nation  of  a  healthy  and  ctwnpetitlve 
domestic  sugar  industry  and  an  adequate 
sugar  supply  for  consumers  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  in  the  past  created 
a  healthy  situation  in  the  sugar  industry 
and  fostered  increased  domestic  sugar 
consumption  at  a  reasonable  price.  Rec- 
ords indicate  that  sugar  consumption 
has  increased  over  5  million  tons  in 
36  years  and  that  American  consimiers 
use  three  times  as  much  sugar  as  our 
foreign  counterparts,  but  at  a  price  lower 
than  most  other  nations.  There  are  28,- 
000  domestic  farms  producing  sugarcane 
or  sugar  beets  which  employ  about  150.- 
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000  farmworkers.  In  1969  there  were  59 
beet  sugar  factories  amd  92  raw  sugar- 
cane mills  which  refine  raw  sugar.  These 
mills  employ  about  52,000  people  and 
represent  an  investment  in  excess  of 
$1.4  billion.  The  expenditure  of  sugar 
by  housewives  and  processing  concerns 
is  in  excess  of  $2.2  billion  annually. 
Sugarbeets  are  produced  in  24  States,  but 
few  States  produce  sugarcane  for  the 
manufactiure  of  sugar.  Most  of  the  raw 
cane  production  is  used  for  sugarcane 
sjrrup. 

In  Texas,  as  in  many  agricultural 
States,  farmers  are  locrfcing  for  additional 
cash  crops.  This  new  act  includes  a  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  of  domestic  sugar- 
cane allotments.  My  h<une  State  has  a 
tremendous  agricultural  diversity  with 
the  capability  of  producing  both  food  and 
fiber  in  abundant  quantity.  One  of  the 
most  productive  regions  is  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Based  on  a  detailed  study 
conducted  by  F.  C.  Shaffer  &  Associates. 
Inc..  it  was  determined  that  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Vtdley  would  be  an  excellent 
area  for  raw  sugarcane  production.  At 
present,  the  United  States  is  importing 
over  6,400,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  from 
offshore  sources,  of  which  4.790,000  tons 
are  supplied  by  foreign  countries.  Only 
1,538,667  tons  of  cane  sugar  are  produced 
in  the  mainland  cane  areas  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana  at  present.  I  believe  the 
Valley  in  Texas  can  produce  the  raw  sug- 
arcane needed  for  domestic  consump- 
tion to  fill  the  proposed  100,000  ton  allot- 
ment. Although  Texas  did  not  share  in 
the  Sugar  Limitation  Act  of  1934,  the 
people  of  the  Valley  are  eager  to  partici- 
pate and  would  be  proud  to  be  a  depend- 
able source  of  raw  sugarcane  production. 

I  lurge  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1971  as  presented  to  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate   consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall  ex- 
plain it,  and  it  is  very  simple. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT's  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  66,  in  lines  1,  7,  9.  and  14.  strike 
out  "1974"  and  Insert  "1972". 

On  page  56,  line  19,  strike  out  "1B76"  and 
Uisert  "1973". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  21.  The  President  sbaU  prQn^>tly  ap- 
point a  Commission  on  which  members  from 
the  public  shaU  constitute  s  majority,  and 
the  chairman  of  which  shall  be  a  public  mem- 
ber, and  which  shaU  Include  a  body  of  spe- 
cialists in  foreign  affairs,  develt^lng  eco- 
nomies, farm  policy,  and  labor  condltloaa.  to 


report  back  to  the  President  no  later  than 
AprU  1,  1972,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  for  establishing  a  United  States 
sugar  policy  for  both  domestic  beet  and  cane 
sugar  and  foreign  source  sugar,  which  rec- 
ommendations shall  Include  (1)  the  mini- 
mum price  support  necessary  to  provide  the 
appropriate  amount  of  sugar  from  domestic 
sources:  (2)  alternative  methods  of  secur- 
ing sugar  from  foreign  sources,  and  (3)  pro- 
cedures to  assure,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  stabUlty  of  sugar  prices  to  the 
public.  The  President  shall,  no  later  than 
May  1,  1972,  submit  such  report  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  wish  to  make  concerning  such 
report." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Shield  myself  10  minutes. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
limits  the  extension  to  1  year  instead  of 
3  years,  and  then  the  new  section  21 
provides  for  the  President  to  appoint  a 
commlssi(»i.  of  which  members  from  the 
public  will  constitute  a  majori^,  to  do 
the  following:  Report  back  by  April  1. 
1972,  the  report  to  Include:  First,  the 
minimum  price  support  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  amoimt  of  sugar 
from  domestic  sources;  second,  alterna- 
tive methods  of  securing  sugar  from  for- 
eign sources:  and  third,  procedures  to  as- 
sure, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  stability  of  sugar  prices  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  offered  similar 
amendments  to  this  bill  before.  One 
amendment,  I  recall.  In  1965.  came  with- 
in five  votes  of  passing. 

This  amendment,  in  contrast  to  my 
previous  efforts,  is  not  designed  In  any 
way  to  affect  the  domestic  industry.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  vote  to  support  the 
domestic  Industry  in  an  appropriate 
fashion,  not  unlike  that  applied  to  other 
agricultural  commodities. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill 
which  I  think  is  very  objectionable,  one 
which  has  been  true  of  these  bills  all 
along.  This  is  its  impact  on  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, especially  those  In  Latin  America. 

This  bill,  in  effect,  is  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  but  it  Is  without  the 
usual  guidelines.  It  is  not  reviewed,  of 
course,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  should  have 
something  to  say  about  wages.  In  this 
case,  I  think  the  foreign  aid  aspects  and 
foreign  relations  aspects  are  very  Im- 
portant. 

In  1969,  the  Comptroller  General  made 
a  report.  I  shall  read  Just  a  few  sentences 
of  a  digest  of  his  report  to  Congress.  He 
says: 

This  review  was  undertaken  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  the  foreign  aid  provided 
through  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act. 

Again: 

OAO  estimates  that  XT.8.  sugar  aaslstanoe 
averaged  between  $290  million  and  $340  mU- 
lion  a  year  diulng  1966  to  1967.  Inclusloa  ol 
sugar  assistance  worild  Increase  r^xvtad 
total  U.8.  foreign  eoosiomlc  aid  by  7  to  B 
percent  during  this  period.  Sugar  aaststanos 
at  that  time  was  given  to  81  countries.  No 
explicit  attention  is  paid  to  tlis  use  that 
recipient  coiintrles  nuike  of  sugar  asststaooe. 
desfdte  Its  targe  magnitude.  Only  to  tha  «z- 
tant  that  sugar  tiA  daorsaaas  tcadlttooal  aid 


requirements  Is  sugar  aid  taken  Into  account 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  State  Department. 

In  the  ease  of  sugar,  OAO  recommends 
that  AID  and  the  State  Department,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
prepare  annual  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
such  aid  received  by  each  leas  developed 
country,  and  comprehensive  plans  for  utiliz- 
ing the  aid  for  development  p\irpoees  In  each 
recipient  less  developed  country.  The  esti- 
mates and  plans  should  then  serve  as  a  basis 
for  negotiating  with  recipient  less  developed 
countries  on  tlie  uses  which  they  make  of 
such  aid. 

In  sh(»t.  the  OAG— and  I  totally  agree 
with  them — says  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  this  aeslstanoe  Is  a  part  of  foreign 
aid.  although  it  does  not  come  to  any 
committee  with  Jurisdiction  over  foreign 
relations  or  foreign  aid.  It  is  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  assume,  solely  be- 
cause It  involves  an  excise  tax.  over 
which,  of  course,  the  Finance  Committee 
does  have  Jurisdiction. 

The  aspect  of  this  which  I  object  to. 
and  which  I  think  creates  a  very  bad 
impression  on  foreign  countries,  relates 
to  the  allocation  of  quotas  for  foreign 
countries.  This  has  been  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  national  scandal  for  a  long  time. 
The  procedure  that  is  used,  I  think,  is 
objectionable.  It  has  created  an  impres- 
sion on  many  foreign  countries  that  Con- 
gress is  for  sale.  The  lobbyists  who  are 
employed  by  foreign  countries  to  obtain 
quotas  obviously  must  Impress  upon  their 
employers  the  fact  that  they,  the  lobby- 
ists, are  the  decisive  element  in  the  al- 
location of  the  quotas. 

The  lobbyists'  fees  have  been  pub- 
lished; and  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
report  from  liie  National  Journal  con- 
taining these  figures.  These  figures  are 
obtained  from  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Justice  Departmoit 

These  lobbyists,  if  they  abide  by  the 
law,  of  course,  have  to  register  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  report  what  fees  they  are  paid, 
so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  privacy,  but  is 
public  material,  although  it  Is  often  not 
readily  available. 

The  fees  for  various  countries  range 
from  a  low,  I  believe,  of  $5,000  a  year  for 
a  very  small  place  like  Martinique,  up  to 
$180,000  a  year  for  a  country  like  Brazil, 
and  they  vary  all  the  way  in  between. 
There  are  some  contingencies,  and  also 
some  of  the  arrangements  provide  for 
expenses.  The  lobbyists  are  supposed  to 
report  what  those  are,  although  they 
often  are  very  lax  in  the  details  which 
they  report. 

But  I  am  not  so  much  interested  In 
simply  the  amoimts  as  such;  everyone 
can  read  this  information  for  himself. 
The  effect  is  to  create  the  impression,  as 
I  say,  on  Latin  American  countries,  es- 
pecially the  poorer  countries,  that  Con- 
gress is  for  sale:  that  if  they  come  here 
and  pay  enough,  they  can  get  a  quota.  I 
have  had  ambaissadors  come  to  me  and 
say.  in  the  course  of  their  conversations, 
that  they  did  not  get  a  quota,  or  their 
quota  was  cut.  and  they  believed  It  was 
because  they  did  not  employ  a  lobbyist 
and  pay  him  enough  to  properly  Influence 
the  powers  that  make  the  allocation. 

I  realize  that  all  the  Members  of  both 
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Roaio  renat  ili^  ImpficaiSons  of  this 
kind  of  talk,  but  It  Is  a  fact  and  not  a 
rumor. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attenOon  of  the 
Senate  a  recent  article  published  In  the 
Wadilngton  Post  on  June  4  of  this  year. 
I  might  say  such  articles  have  appeared 
every  year  since  I  have  been  In  the  Sen- 
ate, whenever  the  Sugar  Act  Is  up  for 
consideration.  Again  I  emphasize  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic 
Industry.  It  Involves  the  question  of  the 
allocation  of  foreign  quotas.  This  article 
is  by  Mr.  Roaenfeld,  and  there  have  been 
many  similar  articles  In  past  years.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Trx  St;gab  Act:  A  Mibtt8b>  Tool  or 

AXXKZCAJf    DxPLOltACT 

(By  Stephen  8.  Etoaenfekl) 

No  slncle  piece  of  "domestic"  leglaUtlon 
may  have  a  more  aubatantlal  and  a  more 
corrupting  Impact  on  our  foreign  relations 
than  the  Sugar  Act,  under  which  the  Con- 
gress secretly  and  arbitrarily  allots  to  some 
three  dozen  foreign  governments  quotas  In 
the  Immense  and  Immensely  profitable 
American  sugar  market.  The  three-year  ex- 
tension of  the  act  reported  out  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  this  week  conflnns 
this  sad  fact. 

In  1970  foreign  producers  auppUed  6J 
million  tons  of  raw  sugar  (out  of  11.6  mil- 
lion we  consumed ) ,  earning  some  $700  mil- 
lion, of  which  S250-S300  million  was  over  and 
above  what  that  sugar  would  have  brought 
on  the  world  market.  If  It  could  have  been 
sold  there  at  all.  The  basis  of  the  quarter- 
biuion  dollar  premium  Is  that,  to  assure 
American  cane  and  sugar  beet  growers  a 
"fair"  price  and  to  protect  them  from 
import  competition.  Congress  limits  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  can  be  marketed, 
yixty  per  cent  plus  Is  reserved  for  domestic 
producers,  the  rest  for  foreign. 

The  premium,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  said  In  IMS,  Is  really  foreign  aid — ^It's 
In  dollars,  moreover,  not  In  aid's  usual  form 
of  chits  to  purchase  American  goods.  It 
urged  State  and  AID  to  start  reviewing  for- 
eign economic  activities  financed  by  the  pre- 
mium, as  those  agencies  review  activities 
financed  by  conventional  aid.  But  the  agen- 
cies, and  the  foreign  governments,  have 
balked,  and  the  Inward-looking  agriculture 
oommlttees  which  write  the  Sugar  Act  have 
not  made  a  point  of  It. 

Perversely,  Congress,  though  declining  to 
use  the  jM-emlum  feature  as  a  development 
lever,  has  regularly  Itched  to  use  sugar 
quotas  as  a  political  club.  In  foreign  policy 
terms,  ttUs  Is  the  difference  between  Im- 
perialUm  and  enlightened  self-lntereet.  The 
House  bill,  fortunately,  marks  some  advance. 
It  removes  a  previous  automatic  penalty 
against  quota  countries  seizing  Am^lcan 
private  property  and,  whUe  loading  up  the 
quiver  with  sanctions,  it  gives  the  President 
discretion  in  shooting  them.  An  especially 
offensive  effort  of  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  to  have 
Congress  intervene  in  its  pending  dispute 
with  Peru  lost  out. 

It  remains  so  that  the  United  States,  com- 
mitted to  reform  in  many  of  its  aid  polldas. 
wleMs  its  sugar  pcdicy  in  a  w«y  to  prop  up 
what  U  often  a  soclaUy  backward  local  sugar 
induatry.  For  Instance,  in  the  Phlllpptnas— 
at  1.8  million  tons,  the  largest  foreign  qtiota 
holder — a  vicious  contract  labor  system  for 
cane  cutters  erodes  the  legal  TnimmiiTn 
wage,  ItaeU  deplorably  low.  Ttals  is  docu- 
mented in  the  latest  larae  of  SoUdailty.  an 
■ngllsh-Iangaage  Mawii*  monthly. 

"The  sugar  quota,"  SUtes  SoUdartty  editor 
F.  Sionll  Jose  in  a  'Memo  to  tba  united 


States  Congress,'  "baa  not  worked  for  the 
country;  it  has  not  even  worked  for  the 
workers  in  it.  It  has.  instead,  been  the 
Krarce  of  exploitation,  of  the  entrenchment 
in  political  and  economic  power  of  a  few 
men  known  for  their  irresponsibUity  and 
their  disregard  for  the  aspirations  of  the  Fil- 
ipino people."  If  Congreas  will  not  earmark 
part  of  the  sugar  receipts  for  social  projects, 
Jose  argues,  then  it  ought  to  end  the  PliiUp- 
pines'  quota. 

By  contrast,  John  A.  ODonneU.  Manila's 
sugar  lobbyist,  urged  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  to  raise  his  client's  quota.  "The 
future  of  the  PhUipplnes  U  largely  In  your 
bands,"  he  declared,  going  on  to  report  tliat 
among  the  laws  protecting  sugar  workers  was 
one  assuring  a  minimum  wage  of  4.76  pesos  a 
day — about  75  cents  at  the  official  exchange 
rate.  Solidarity  says  workers  actually  draw  as 
little  as  1.5  pesoe— equivalent  to  less  than  a 
quarter. 

Here,  of  course.  Is  the  most  conspicuous 
aspect  of  Sugar  Act  corruption.  The  spectacle 
of  highly  paid  lobbyists — many  of  them 
former  tegislators  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment aides — trying  to  parlay  influence  Into 
quotas  U  one  of  Washington's  most  fftopUlar 
political  eyesores.  The  lobbyists,  however,  are 
hardly  to  blame.  The  Congrees  is:  first  of  all 
for  maintaining  a  price-support  system 
which  makes  K  so  profitable  for  foreigners 
to  sell  In  our  market;  then  by  regulating  the 
system  throtigh  the  retrograde  protectionist 
device  of  covintry  quotas;  and  finally  by  fall- 
ing to  establish  any  standards,  reasonable  or 
otherwise,  for  allocation  of  quotas. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,"  the  State  De- 
partment's witness,  Julius  Katz,  told  the 
House  committee,  "that  an  lncre«ise  In  some- 
one's quota  share  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else's  share.  Were  there  some  ob- 
jective standard  or  formula  by  which  quotas 
could  t>e  allocated,  we  would  be  spared  the 
task  of  choosing  among  many  worthy  claims. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  such  . .  ." 

The  cause  of  Uie  diplomat's  lament  Is  pre- 
cisely the  source  of  the  politician's  power: 
At  their  own  discretion  a  small  group  of  con- 
gressmen can  make  sugar-quota  decisions  In- 
volving annually  hundreds  of  mUUons  of  dol- 
lars. Little  wonder  that  rumors  of  venality 
swarm  around  each  new  allocation  of  quotas. 

Such  Is  the  grasp  In  which  powerfvil  polit- 
ical and  economic  interests  hold  sugar  policy, 
it  Is  doubtful  that  anything  less  than  a  major 
assault  on  the  system  could  succeed.  But  the 
adminlstrauon,  like  Hs  predeoeasors.  was 
in  no  mood  for  that  kind  of  battle  this  year, 
and  the  relatively  painless  and  stable  price 
any  individual  housewife  pays  for  sugar  works 
against  formation  of  an  Important  consumer 
constituency,  one  w<nthy.  say.  of  a  presiden- 
tial candidate's  courting.  Nor  can  any  im- 
pulse for  change  be  expected  to  come  from 
foreign  beneficiaries. 

Representative  Paul  Flndley  (R-Hl.)  put 
forth  m  committee  a  series  of  reform  pro- 
posals—-to  let  the  Executive  Branch,  which 
dl^>enses  other  kinds  of  aid,  dispense  this 
kind  too;  to  require  foreign  governments  to 
spend  part  of  the  sugar  premium  on  social 
projects;  to  reduce  the  premium  paid  "for- 
eign" producers  (as  was  the  case  in  Cuba, 
"foreign"  producers  are  often  American  cor- 
porations). But  Flndley  is  the  first  to  con- 
cede he  faUed. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  shall  read  part  of 
the  article: 

No  single  piece  of  "dotneetic"  legislation 
may  luve  a  more  sutMtantlal  and  a  more  cor- 
rupting Impact  on  our  foreign  relations  than 
the  Sugar  Act,  under  which  the  Congreas 
secretly  and  arbitrarily  allots  to  some  three 
dozen  foreign  governments  quotas  in  the 
immense  and  immensely  profitable  Ameri- 
can sugar  market. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  premium,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice said  in  1969,  is  reaUy  foreign  aid — it's  in 
dollars,  moreover,  not  in  aid's  usual  form  of 


chits  to  purchase  American  goods.  It  urged 
State  and  AID  to  start  reviewing  foreign 
eooDomlc  activities  financed  by  the  pre- 
mium, as  thoee  agencies  review  activities  fi- 
nanced by  conventional  aid. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Here,  of  course,  is  the  moat  conspicuous 

aspect  of  Sugar  Act  corruption.  The  specta- 
cle of  highly  paid  lobbyists — many  of  them 
former  legislators  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment aides — trying  to  parlay  Influence  Into 
quotas  is  one  of  Waaiiington's  most  familiar 
poUtlcal  vjtmoftta. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  cause  of  the  diplomat's  lament  is 

precisely  the  source  of  the  politician's  power. 
At  their  own  discretion  a  small  group  of  con- 
gressmen can  make  sugar-quota  decisions  in- 
volving annually  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Uttle  wonder  that  nmiors  of  venality 
swarm  around  each  new  allocation  of  quotas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  another  article  from  the  Wash- 
ingt<Hi  Post  of  May  30,  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
asf(^ow8: 

StrcAa  Act:  Gaowxa  Prop  ok  CoNsoms 

SWINDLX? 

(By  Senear  Rich) 

In  the  past  few  months,  Iot>bylsts  for  38 
foreign  natione  and  thoiisands  of  American 
producers  have  trekked  up  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  plead  for  slices  of 
one  of  the  sweetest  pies  In  American  agricul- 
ture— the  protected  U.S.  sugar  market,  where 
a  seller  can  get  nearly  twice  as  much  for  raw 
sugar  as  on  the  world  market. 

The  roster  of  lobbyists  tesUfylng  before  the 
committee,  which  is  expected  to  vote  out  a 
three-year  extension  of  the  basic  Sugar  Act 
on  Wedneeday,  reads  like  an  old  boys'  club 
of  ex-federal  officials. 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  who  represents  Tlialland 
at  $15,000  a  year  and  Liberia  at  $10,000,  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Conunlt- 
tee  wlio  liimself  presided  over  sugar  legisla- 
tion for  16  years.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (Colom- 
bia at  $200  an  hour)  was  Senate  GOP  Whip. 

DeVler  Plerson  (Mauritius  at  $25,000  a 
year)  was  a  White  House  aide  under  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Thomas  Hale  Boggs  Jr.  (Central 
America  at  $36,000  to  $60,000)  worked  at  var- 
ious government  Jobe,  ran  for  Congress  and  is 
the  son  of  the  House  Majority  Leader. 
Ctiarles  H.  Brown  (FIJI  at  $a,000  a  month)  is 
a  former  Missouri  congressman. 

James  H.  Marshall,  spokesman  for  the 
united  front  of  all  segments  of  the  donaeetlc 
sugar  Industry,  headed  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's sugar  division  for  three  years. 
Horace  Godfrey,  registered  as  a  lobbyist  for 
the  American  and  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
Leagues,  was  administrator  of  the  depart- 
ment's agriculttu'al  stabilization  agency, 
which  Includes  the  sugar  program,  from  1961 
to  1968. 

However,  from  the  ccMisumer's  point  of 
view,  the  real  question  Isn't  whether  ohe  lob- 
byist iMats  out  another  in  which  has  become, 
since  paaaage  of  the  basic  Sugar  Act  37  years 
ago,  a  periodic  struggle  for  legally  guaranteed 
shares  of  the  market. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  whole 
Stigar  Act  is  actually  a  giant  swindle  cost- 
ing the  American  consumer  at  least  $600  mil- 
lion extra  a  year  for  sugar,  as  some  critics 
claim,  or  whether  it  Is — as  supporters  con- 
tend— a  reasonable  system  for  boosting  the 
incomes  of  American  sugar  growers  while 
guaranteeing  an  adequate  sugar  supply  at 
moderate  prices. 

The  Sugar  Act,  in  its  preeent  general  struc- 
ttire,  was  flrst  enacted  in  1934  and  has  been 
renewed  or  rewritten  periodlcaUy  without 
changing  its  basic  scheme. 

KssentiaUy,  the  act  u  a  device  to  protect 
the  domestic  sugar  growers,  totaling  about 
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30,000  on  the  mainland,  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Blco.  from  being  wiped  out  by  low-cost  im- 
ports. Each  year,  the  Agriculture  Department 
Impoeee  strict  limits  on  total  marketings  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  umted  States,  with  the  goal 
of  returning  a  "fair"  price  to  domestic  grow- 
ers. 

These  limits  keep  the  UJS.  price  for  raw 
sugar  at  nearly  all  times  substantially  above 
the  world  sugar  price — the  former  is  now 
about  8  cents  a  pound,  the  latter  about  4 
cents.  After  counting  shipping  and  tariff 
fees,  the  spread  or  "premitim"  is  about  3 
cents. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sugar  Act  reserves 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  marketings  for  do- 
mestic producers,  with  specific  quotas  as- 
signed to  the  sugar  beet  indxistry  of  the 
Western  states,  to  cane  growers  In  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  and  to  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  remaining  two-flfths  of  the  UB.  mar- 
ket is  assigned  to  foreign  nations,  with  each 
getting  a  statutory  quota  from  Congress. 
Cuba  was  once  the  main  offshore  supplier, 
but  Its  quota  has  been  temporarily  redivlded 
atwnng  other  f(»elgn  nations  until  U.S. -Cuba 
relations  improve.  (The  division  of  the  mar- 
ket is  based  on  raw  sugar,  before  refining.) 

"If  the  Sugar  Act  were  terminated,  the 
United  States  wo\ild  be  flooded  with  cheap 
foreign  sugar  from  the  world.  It  would  drive 
these  men  out  of  business.  The  Industry  in 
the  United  States  would  be  wrecked,"  Rep. 
Bob  Berglund,  Democrat  from  beet-growing 
Minnesota,  told  a  witness  at  the  conunittee 
hearings. 

KXKN  coMPrrrnoN 

With  the  supply  limitations  tending  to 
sustain  a  relatively  high  price  in  the  United 
States,  producers  from  low-cost  tropical 
countries  can  do  extremely  weU — provided 
they  can  get  a  quota.  So  competition  for 
quotas  Is  very  keen. 

In  1970.  foreign  producers  supplied  about 
6.2  million  tons  of  raw  sugar  to  the  U.S. 
market  out  of  an  li.6-mlUlon-ton  total.  With 
the  "quota  premium"  at  about  3  cents  a 
pound  ($60  a  ton),  the  foreign  producers 
pocketed  about  $300  million  more  than  if 
they  had  sold  at  the  world  market  price. 

These  economic  facts  were  reflected  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Cooley  asked  that  Liberia,  now  with  no  quota, 
get  60,000  tons  (quota  pretniiun:  $3  million) . 
that  Thailand  be  boosted  from  about  18,000 
tons  to  100.000.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  lobtiyist 
for  Paraguay,  with  no  quota,  asked  for  20,- 
000;  ditto  Blake  T.  Franklin  for  Bolivia. 

Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  who  with  his  son  rep- 
resents four  countries,  asked  a  doubling  of 
Panama's  quota  to  76,000  tons  and  a  sub- 
stantial boost  for  Ecuador.  Ireland,  now  with 
slightly  more  ttian  6.000  tons  said  hopefully 
that  it  could  supply  25,000  soon.  John  A. 
D'Donnell,  longtime  Philippine  spokesman  at 
$3,750  a  month  plus  bonuses,  asked  for  a 
boost  from  1.8  million  tons  to  nearly  108  mil- 
lion. Australia,  wiiich  shipped  about  200,- 
000  in  1970,  said  it  could  easily  supply  400,- 
000.  Uganda  sought  40,000  (from  zero) .  • 
snaLAK  aiMo 

The  lobbyists'  pleas  all  had  a  similar  ring: 
Panama  is  deserving  because  It  has  "an  ex- 
cellent climate  for  U.S.  investments"  and 
"has  never  expropriated  any  property,"  and 
it  needs  the  foreign  exclumge.  Filipino 
farmers  and  laborers  "need  the  income."  Cen- 
tral America  shares  "In  no  other  premium 
market"  and  needs  the  dollars.  "iUgentlna 
does  need  the  U.S.  premium  sugar  market." 

The  domestic  VS.  Industry,  for  its  part, 
successfully  demanded  ttiat  300,000  tons  of 
the  Puerto  Rloan  quota,  now  temporarily  be- 
ing flUed  by  foreign  countries  liecause  Puerto 
Rlcan  production  has  fallen,  be  permanently 
transferred  to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

This  takes  300,000  tons  away  from  foreign 
producers  who  have  been  supidylng  it  for 
several  years — chiefly  the  Dominican  Bepub- 


Uc,  Mexico,  BraaU,  Peru  and  the  Philippines. 
All  the  losers  are  complaining. 

Critics  of  the  Sutler  Act  are  fond  of  cal- 
culating that.  If  the  United  States  lowered 
the  import  barriers  and  let  all  s\igar  enter 
at  the  world  market  price,  the  saving  to 
the  oonstimer  would  be  enormous — approxi- 
mately $60  per  ton  on  10  to  11  million  tons, 
or  at  least  $600  million.  They  call  the  act 
simply  a  handout  to  domestic  Induatry, 
with  benefits  also  for  foreign  quota 
suppliers. 

But  producer  groups  and  defenders  of  the 
act  say  this  Is  ridiculous.  For  one  thing,  said 
a  spokesman  for  the  VS.  Cane  Sugar  Re- 
finers, the  world  market  price  is  misleading. 
About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  free  world's 
sugar  is  marketed  throxigh  special  arrange- 
ments like  the  Sugar  Act,  and  only  the  re- 
maining 7  to  8  million  tons  a  year  goes 
onto  the  "world  market."  This,  the  defenders 
contend,  is  marginal  sugar  which  few  want 
and  its  price  is  correepondingly  depressed. 
If  the  United  States  had  to  buy  all  Its  sugar 
overseas,  they  say,  the  world  price  would 
quickly  rise  and  wipe  out  much  of  the  puta- 
tive saving. 

CUaaXNT  SYSTEM 

The  biggest  argiunent  for  defenders  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  however,  is  that  the  current  sys- 
tem, by  malnitalning  a  substantial  domestic 
capacity  and  maUng  the  market  attractive 
to  foreign  suppliers,  guarantees  a  steady, 
uninterrupted  supply  at  a  not-unrecwonable 
price. 

Without  these  incentives,  they  argue,  the 
United  States  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
fluctuating  world  supply.  Some  mraabers  of 
the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group — which 
buys  75  per  cent  of  all  the  svigar  for  use 
in  soft  drmks,  baking,  etc.  (the  rest  ends 
up  on  your  table) — have  suggested  taking 
the  risk  of  ending  the  current  system  and 
depending  on  overseas  suppliers.  But  they 
always  withdraw  when  faced  with  (1)  the 
assured-supply  argxunent;  (2)  the  realization 
that  sugar  growers  and  refiners  simply  have 
too  much  political  clout  in  Congress  for  the 
system  to  be  dlsnvanitled. 

WHOLESALE   PBICZ 

There  is  a  strong  counter-school  of  thought 
among  some  economists.  Although  the  U.S. 
sugar  producers  asked  for  a  6 -year  continua- 
tion of  the  act,  the  Nixon  administration 
agreed  to  only  half  that.  In  internal  debate, 
strong  voices  within  the  administration  and 
the  Agriculture  Department  argued  that, 
contrary  to  the  contentions  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  nation  might  do  well  if  the  act 
were  gradually  dismantled  or  substantially 
modifled  to  reduce  the  wholesale  price. 

Their  reasoning:  With  removal  of  most 
import  barriers,  many  high-cost  U.S.  pro- 
ducers, especially  in  the  beet  market,  would 
be  wiped  out.  But  the  Florlda-Loyislana  cane 
industry  probably  could  survive  and  meet  the 
competition,  supplying  perhaps  3  million  tons 
a  year. 

Meantime,  many  foreign  suppliers  would 
boost  production  In  order  to  sell  In  this  coun- 
try (Australia  wasted  200,000  tons  in  1970 
tat  want  of  a  market).  Britain's  entry  into 
the  sugar-growing  European  Common  Mar- 
ket might  make  a  large  supply  avaUable  in  a 
few  years  from  Commonwealth  nations  now 
selling  to  Britain.  The  world  price  would 
rise,  but  not  nearly  to  the  present  supported 
UJS.  level.  C(»isumers  would  save  a  vast 
amount. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  clearly 
is  in  no  mood  to  heed  such  arguments.  When 
Richard  Frank,  representing  the  Consumers 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  told 
the  committee  "consumers  pay  milUons  of 
dollars  more  for  sugar  than  they  would  with- 
out a  program,"  be  was  unmsrclfuUy  ragged 
by  two  members.  They  kept  asking  who  au- 
thorized him  to  speak  for  the  group,  whether 
the  group  had  voted  to  approve  his  state- 


ment, and  similar  chaUenges  not  put  to  any 
other  witness. 

One  issue  could  produce  diplomatio  fire- 
works. The  c<Hnmittee  voted  to  let  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  impose 
a  $20-a-ton  fee  on  sugar  imports  from  any 
nation  against  which  Americans  had  claims 
becaiise  of  expropriation. 

This  was  aimed  squarely  at  Peru,  which 
has  seized  not  only  UJS.  tuna  boats  but  also 
W.  R.  Grace  Co.  sugar  plantations  valued  at 
$25  million.  The  State  Department  of^weed 
this  penalty  provision,  arguing  "flsh  and 
sugar  do  not  mix."  but  the  oonunittee  ten- 
tatively voted  14  to  18  not  to  delete  it. 

Another  issue  involves  the  act's  direct  sub- 
sidy payments  to  sugar  growers.  Ttt  pay- 
ments totalled  $90.1  million  in  1069.  These 
subsidies  are  more  than  offset  to  the  Treasury 
by  a  half-cent  a  pound  excise  tax  on  aU  raw 
sugar,  domestic  and  foreign,  marketed  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  direct-payment 
subsidy  Is  peanuts  compared  to  the  price  lub- 
sidy  realized  through  the  quota  system. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  I  agree  that  I  am 
not  bringing  any  news  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  but  since  there  are  only,  I 
think,  10  of  them  present,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
But,  in  any  case,  I,  for  one,  feel  that  this 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  this  country. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Recently  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we  were  going  over  various  pro- 
grams which  our  country  supports  de- 
signed to  improve  our  relations  with 
other  coimtrles.  Among  others,  there  is 
the  U8IA,  our  principal  propaganda 
agency,  costing  some  $180  miUion  plus. 
There  is  the  Peace  Corps,  this  year  ask- 
ing, I  believe,  for  $82  or  $83  million.  There 
is  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
that  run  about  $36  million.  There  is  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram for  which  the  Senate  approved  the 
amoimt  of  $42  million,  less,  of  course,  $4 
million  of  excess  currency,  so  it  would 
come  to  about  $38  million.  But  that  has 
not  been  approved  in  conference.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  will  be  approved,  but  it 
is  In  the  neighborhood  of  $35  to  $40  mil- 
lion. All  of  this  is  spent  to  improve  our 
relations. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said  that  in  spite  of  all 
ttiat  we  do,  it  seems  that  our  relations 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb  In  our  history;  and 
one  of  the  things  that  contributes  to  the 
low  ebb  of  our  stature  in  the  eyes  of 
other  coimtrles  is  Just  such  business  as 
this  allocation  of  quotas,  which  they  be- 
lieve are  bought  and  sold  Just  as  one 
buys  wheat  or  cotton  or  a  bushel  of  ap- 
ples. One  can  see  that  these  contingent 
fees,  the  fees  related  to  how  much  a 
country  gets,  leads  them  to  believe  this. 
Whetlier  or  not  this  is  true  does  not  mat- 
ter so  much  as  the  impression  and  the 
bdief  of  the  countries  with  whom  we  do 
business  and  with  whom  we  try  to  estab- 
lloh  good  relations.  It  Is  what  they  be- 
lieve that  is  Important.  Certainly  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  can  contest  the 
fact  that,  (m  its  face,  It  Is  a  very  ques- 
tionable looking  procedure. 

Tbo^ore,  the  main  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  extend  the  bill  for  1 
year,  as  It  Is,  and  ask  the  President  to 
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app<^t  a  commission.  It  will  be  entirely 
In  the  President's  discretion  to  appoint 
a  oommtosion  ocHnposed,  of  course,  of 
public  members — I  am  *««innng  that 
many  of  them  will  be  interested  in  the 
sugar  Industry,  and  I  have  no  complaint 
about  that;  I  expect  than  to  come  up 
with  a  plan  for  alternative  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  foreign  market  for  sugar. 
Whether  or  not  we  should  buy  it  on  the 
world  market  and  disMmtlnue  alto- 
gether, or  change  the  method  of  alloca- 
tion, is  for  the  commission  to  recom- 
mend. I  am  not  trying  to  lay  down  all  the 
rules.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers.  The  only  thing  of  which  I  am 
convinced  is  that  the  present  method  of 
allocation  as  it  has  grown  up  over  the 
years  is  bad  for  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

There  are  other  amendments  dealing 
with  such  things  as  the  cost,  and  so  forth. 
The  fact  that  it  costs  the  consumers  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  separate  from  the 
matter  that  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  today  and  in  which  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations CcMnmittee  has  a  legitimate  in- 
terest. 

I  have  tried  to  fashion  this  amend- 
ment in  the  mofiFt  acceptable  way  that  I 
could,  giving  the  administration  an  op- 
portunity to  come  up  with  a  better  way  to 
deal  with  foreign  quotas. 

The  President  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  recent  weeks,  of  which  I  thoroughly 
approve,  in  his  apparent  change  of  at- 
titude toward  China  and  I  think  that 
the  Senate  should  support  the  President 
by  trying  to  enact  measures  which  would 
support  him  in  improving  our  relations 
with  the  other  members  of  the  inter- 
national c<Mnmimity. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  this  action.  How  the  ad- 
ministration would  adjust  the  quotas  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 
The  President  would  be  expected  to 
make  a  r^^ort  next  May  as  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission.  In  the  light  of 
these  flndings.  Congress  could  then  work 
Its  will,  I  believe,  with  a  bett«:  perspec- 
tive In  dealing  with  the  various  foreign 
producers. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  others  more 
competent  than  I  that  only  48  percent 
or  52  percent  of  the  world's  sugar  pro- 
duction is  cm  the  free  world  market, 
where  the  price  has  been  very  low  in  the 
past,  and  that  practically  all  this  sugar 
Is  allocated  on  a  quota  basis,  the  same 
as  ours.  Other  countries  have  their  own 
reasons  for  adopting  programs  of  pref- 
erential treatment,  particularly  the  Brit- 
ish. I  think  that  that  is  a  result  of  thetr 
colonial  experience.  I  believe  that  the 
French  program  was  also  c<»iducted  on 
a  preferential  treatment  basis  toward 
certain  producers. 

But  our  sugar  program  Is  a  form  of 
foreign  aid.  and  it  is  most  disreputable. 
It  reflects  poorly  on  us  more  so  than  any 
other  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  our  regular  for- 
eign aid  program  has  many  unfavorable 
features,  although  It  has  never  been 
charged  that  foreign  aid  funds  are  al- 
located In  accordance  with  the  skills  of 
legal  lobbies.  No  doubt  some  lobbyists 
may  have  some  Influence;  but  It  Is  not 
blatant,  it  Is  not  obvious.  I  personally 


think  It  is  of  a  TntTiimum  nature.  If  It 
exists  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
the  lobbyists  are  employed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  an  allocation 
of  any  AID  program.  There  are  many 
other  considerations.  There  are  large  or- 
ganizations that  oversee  that  program, 
and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  relatively 
free  from  corruption  or  suspicion  of  cor- 
ruption at  any  time. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr,  President,  one  thing 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  been  consistent  is  that  he  has  al- 
ways been  against  this  Nation  producing 
any  sugar  at  all.  I  can  recall  that  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  we  used  to 
attend  meetings  of  rice  producers.  My 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  would  make  a 
speech  in  which  he  would  say  that  we 
should  not  produce  any  sugar  In  the 
United  States,  that  we  should  produce 
rice  and  sell  rice  to  Cuba  and  that 
Cuba  should  produce  sugar  and  sell  their 
sugar  here.  Had  we  bought  the  Senator's 
argument  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba, 
this  country  would  liave  been  in  one 
serious  bind  for  a  period  of  time,  because 
we  would  have  had  no  sugar  to  rely 
upon  until  we  could  find  someone  to  sell 
us  the  sugar  that  we  had  been  buying 
fronl  Cuba.  We  would  have  been  In  des- 
perate shape,  having  to  pay  through  the 
nose  to  buy  sugar,  if,  indeed,  we  could 
get  any  at  all.  But.  fortunately,  we  did 
not  have  to  rely  upon  Cuba  for  all  our 
foreign  sugar,  because  we  had  our  own 
sugar  industry  that  was  doing  that  for 

us.        

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  jrleld  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Ttie  Senator  is  mis- 
stating my  position.  I  do  not  object  to  a 
domestic  program.  I  state  that  now.  I 
stated  it  before.  It  is  only  the  way.  par- 
ticularly the  allocation  of  foreign  quotas 

that  I 

Mr.  LONO.  Does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment refer  only  to  foreign  quotas? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  That  is  the  only 
purpose,  to  give  a  year  in  which  the 

Commission 

Mr.  LONO.  Would  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  modify  his  amendment  so  that  it 
is  a  1-year  bill  on  foreign  quotas  and  a 
3-year  bill  ai  domestic  quotas? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  If  the  Senator 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  am  not  sxae  I  could  ac- 
cept it,  but  I  could  accept  the  modifica- 
tion.     

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Ttneo.  there  is  no 
point  in  doing  that  If  the  Senator  con- 
tinues to  object  to  it.  But  that  is  the  only 
purpose  of  it,  to  enable  the  President  to 
find  a  better  and  a  dlffermt  way  to  allo- 
cate the  foreign  quotas,  llie  only  objec- 
tion I  have,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  Is  his 
stating  that  I  am  against  our  raising 
sugar,  which  is  a  complete  misstatement 
of  fact.  That  U  all  I  wish  to  make  clear. 
I  have  nevCT  taken  a  position  that  the 
sugar  growers  of  Louisiana  should  not 
grow  cane  sugar.  I  have  alwajrs  said  from 
the  beginning,  for  20  years,  that  I  would 
support  a  program  or  support  a  subsidy. 
If  that  Is  what  they  want,  in  cotton,  rice, 
or  any  other  program,  liie  Senator  ^m 


to  admit  that  he  is  unable  to  cite  any 
time  that  I  have  said  that  pec^le  in 
America  should  never  grow  sugar. 

Mr.  LONO.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  remind 
the  SenatOT  when  we  went  down  to  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  to  talk  to  the  rice  pro- 
ducers. I  made  a  speech  then  and  so  did 
the  Senator.  That  was  some  years  back. 
He  said  to  the  rice  producers — this  was 
before  Cuba  went  Communist — I  ask  the 
Senator  to  move  his  memory  back  a  few 
years  ago — but  the  Senator's  view  was 
that  we  could  not  get  the  Cubans  to  pro- 
duce enough  sugar,  so  Cuba  should  sell  us 
sugar  and  we  should  produce  rice  to  sell 
to  Cuba.  That  made  good  sense  from  a 
strict  cost  point  of  view. 

If  the  Senator  would  modify  his 
amendment  to  say  that  this  is  a  1-year 
act  as  far  as  foreign  quotas  are  con- 
cerned, but  a  3-year  act  as  far  as  do- 
mestic producers  are  concerned,  this 
Senator  would  be  looking  on  this  matter 
as  a  matter  of  no  great  cause  for  alarm. 
But  I  view  it  as  a  great  cause  for  concern 
when  the  Senator  makes  it  a  1-year  act 
to  apply  to  everyone. 

If  we  are  planting  sugarcane  in  Loui- 
siana. Florida,  or  Hawaii,  it  is  planted 

on  a  3 -year  basis 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  know  all  about 
that.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  sugar- 
cane. But  I  have  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion and  if  the  Senator  is  fair  about  it, 
he  will  go  back  to  the  date  he  is  talking 
about,  when  the  Louisiana  sugar  pro- 
ducers were  originally  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  in  Plorida  and  Hawaii. 
What  they  did,  under  the  impact  of  the 
bill,  somehow,  was  to  manufactiu%  an 
artificial  beet  sugar  industry  that  origi- 
nally did  not  amount  to  anything  but 
is  now  quite  large.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that,  because  I  know  I  have  to,  and  I  do 

not  wish  in  any  way  to  disturb- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining  oa.  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  has 
Iocs  of  time — 30  minutes. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  15  minutes. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFPICER     (Mr 
Brock).  Twenty- two  minutes  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  lONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
more  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ate from  Aikansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  Just  want  to  get 
^e  record  straight,  that  the  Senator  is 
misstating  my  positiOQ.  I  have  said  al- 
ways that  the  cane  sugar  growers  in 
Louisiana,  Hawaii,  and  Florida  are  Int- 
imate, as  are  the  cotton  growers  in  the 
delta,  but  at  that  time,  and  the  Senator 
is  going  back  many  years,  because  we 
used  to  sell  their  rice  to  Cuba — this  was 
before  Castro — and  when  the  only  way 
they  paid  for  rice  was  to  sell  us  sugar. 
That  was  about  half  the  foreign  market 
in  sugarcane — 500  million  tons  as  I  re- 
call— I  cannot  remember  all  of  the  fig- 
ures—but the  point  was  that  it  was  sub- 
sidized because  the  beet  sugar  growers 
were  gctog  out  of  business  and  the  rice 
growers  were  already  in  business  in  a 
legitimate  business  at  that  time  and  they 
were  not  subsidized  anything  like  the 
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sugar  beet  people  were.  That  was  an  old 
story.  But  the  Senator  is  quite  mistaken 
in  saying  that  I  do  not  think  anyone 
should  grow  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  jaeld  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas any  further  on  my  time,  but  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  on  his  time. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Do  not  misstate  the 
facts  and  I  will  not  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  Senator's  position  was  that 
we  should  not  produce  sugar  in  this 
country,  period 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  That  is  a  misstate- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONO.  That  is  my  recollectibn  of 
it.  In  both  our  States,  we  had  both  beet 
producers  and  we  had  cotton  producers 
at  that  time. 

Every  acre  of  land  in  Louisiana  which 
produces  sugar  Is  also  capable  of  pro- 
ducing rice.  As  the  Senator  suggested 
back  at  that  time,  and  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  Senator's  advice,  we  would 
have  been  in  a  bad  position,  even  if  we 
had  only  beet  producers,  because  Cuba 
went  Communist  and  we  could  not  look  to 
them  for  sugar.  We  had  to  rely  on  s(Mne- 
one  else  for  sugar  and,  fortunately,  we 
got  it.  There  was  a  worldwide  sugar 
shortage  at  that  time,  and  this  Nation 
would  have  been  in  very  bad  shape  in- 
deed had  we  not  had  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  lobbyists. 
If  he  wants  to  suggest  there  is  corrup- 
tion in  the  handling  of  sugar  quotas  I  do 
not  know  why  he  would  want  to  Insist 
on  having  it  every  year  rather  than  on  a 
once  every  3-year  basis 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  want  it 
every  year.  Just  the  1  year  for  the  study. 

Mr.  lONO.  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
sugar  lobbyists  have  had  less  of  an  im- 
pact on  this  bill  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee than  any  time  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  Senator.  Tliis  bill  is  based  on  the 
performance  of  the  foreign  country  in 
providing  us  with  sogar.  Measured 
against  this  standard,  the  lobbyists  were 
pitifully  ineffective. 

Here  is  a  Ust  of  lobbyists — Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Boggs,  and  Mr.  Cooley — they  are  all 
fine  men,  I  have  nothing  against  them. 
B4r.  Cooley  got  zero  in  the  House  and 
zero  in  the  Soiate  for  his  efforts.  Mr. 
Kuchel  served  hi  the  Senate  here,  as  we 
all  know,  and  he  did  not  get  anywhere. 
We  gave  his  country  the  same  5 -year 
average  we  gave  the  others,  although  he 
could  make  the  equitable  argiunent  that 
during  some  of  those  years  they  did  not 
have  sugar  and  it  should  not  be  counted 
against  them. 

So  far  as  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Boggs — and  he  is  an  honorable 
man — his  clients  got  the  same  considera- 
tion as  every  other  country  in  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  have 
treated  them  more  fairly  or  more  equita- 
bly than  we  have  done. 

I  am  not  here  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  do  the 
best  they  can. 

On  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Act  being 
misused,  the  most  misused  provision  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  bill  a  pro- 


vision on  expropriation  which  has  never 
been  invoked  in  the  9  years  it  has  been 
in  the  statute,  despite  ntmierous  exam- 
ples of  confiscation  in  various  countries 
in  Latin  America. 

The  most  misused  section  is  the  fact 
that  for  9  years  we  have  had  in  the  bill  a 
provision  to  pay  for  expropriation  of 
property  where  they  lose  sugar.  We  can- 
not get  the  administration  to  enforce 
that.  We  are  trying  to  modify  the  judg- 
ment on  this  matter. 

As  I  have  said,  in  Louisiana  and  in 
Florida  and  in  Hawaii,  when  we  plant 
sugar,  we  plant  for  at  least  2  or  3  years, 
because  it  does  not  pay  to  plant  from 
year  to  year.  We  grow  and  we  cut.  We 
grow  and  we  cut  and  we  grow  again.  If 
we  cannot  do  that  for  3  years  in  Louisi- 
ana, then  we  do  not  go  into  the  business 
at  all,  but  stay  out  of  it. 

Even  in  Latin  America,  we  ask  them 
to  produce  for  the  American  market,  and 
we  want  to  rely  on  it.  It  does  not  pay  to 
produce  sugar  for  the  world  market — 
only  10  percent  on  tiiat  basis  it  involves 
distress  sugar  which  has  no  maiket  to  go 
to.  If  they  can  not  sell  it  in  the  Uj8.  mar- 
ket or  under  some  other  trade  arrange- 
ment, they  would  be  poorly  advised  to 
plant  sugar  to  begin  with. 

Here  is  why  the  administration  wants 
a  3-year  bill. 

I  read  from  what  Mr.  Palmby,  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  had  to  say: 

We  favor  this  relatively  abort  extenalon 
In  view  of  changes  In  the  world  sugar  econ- 
omy which  are  Ukdy  to  occur  during  that 
period.  Recently,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Conunonwealtb  sugar  producing  coun- 
tries accepted  the  terms  which  In  their  im- 
derstandlng  would  be  ofTered  them  with  re- 
spect to  sugar  upon  entry  by  the  United 
EClngdran  Into  the  European  Community.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment expires  at  the  end  of  1973  and  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  extension  of  the 
agreement  wUl  probably  occur  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  when  one 
looks  at  all  the  problems  involved  in 
guaranteeing  a  source  of  supply  that  is 
constant  and  whoi  one  undertakes  to 
make  sure  that  they  wUl  be  solvent  and 
in  soimd  financial  condition,  that  the 
farmers  will  be  in  sotmd  financial  con- 
dition, and  that  the  saw  mills  will  be  in 
a  position  to  make  their  investments,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  put  this  bill  upon  a 
1-year  basis.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  the  admin- 
istration recommended  that.  So  far  as 
the  studies  are  concerned,  ttie  Pres- 
ident could  always  authorize  a  study  or 
the  Senator  frran  Arkansas,  with  his 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  could 
study  this  matter  any  time  tbey  wanted 
to.  They  have  adequate  funds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f nxn  Utah  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  President,  there 
are  two  things  about  the  amendment 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  on.  I  rep- 


resent a  beet  producing  State,  and  there- 
fore the  beet  industry.  Over  the  years 
when  the  Sugar  Act  has  come  up  for 
renewal,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
attacked  the  beet  Industry  which,  he 
said,  was  a  hothouse  industry  and  there 
was  no  economic  reason  for  it. 

In  1934  when  the  Sugar  Act  was 
passed,  the  cane  industry  produced  268,- 

000  tons,  and  the  beet  Indxistry  pro- 
duced 1,262,000  tons.  It  was  the  cane  in- 
dustry that  was  the  infant.  It  has  grown 
up  under  this  program.  The  beet  Indus- 
try stood  on  its  own  feet  before  this 
program  went  into  effect. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on — and  I  do  it  in  kindliness — while 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. He  shares  with  us  the  responsibil- 
ity of  finding  ways  in  which  to  distribute 
these  foreign  quotas.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  not  able  to  get  to  the  committee 
meetings  when  we  were  developing  a  for- 
mula on  which  the  quotas  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

By  implication,  he  has  attacked  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
implying  that  we  have  responded  to  some 
kind  of  an  improper  influence  exercised 
by  people  who  profited  by  their  contacts 
with  us. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  quite  wrong.  I  said  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  responded  to  any  pressure. 
However,  I  do  know  that  the  lobbyists 
are  all  highly  paid,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  will  not  go  over  that  again. 
They  receive  as  high  as  $180,000  a  year  to 
represent  one  country.  They  have  made 
their  clients  believe  that  it  is  their  func- 
tion here  to  infiuence  Members. 

Otherwise,  there  is  no  explanatlcHi  as 
to  why  they  are  paid  such  exorbitant  fees 
and  contingent  fees. 

We  have  gone  over  this  matter  before. 
This  is  a  long  story.  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  and  offered  a  similar  proposal 
hi  1965.  The  committee  rejected  it.  The 
committee  was  perfectly  within  its  rights 
to  reject  it  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  In  the 
Senate,  it  lost  by  5  votes.  I  think  there  is 
an  implication. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an  Implication.  How  would 
that  be  an  lnv)lication? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  The  implication  is 
that  foreigners  believe  it  and  actually 
follow  the  practice. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  had  been  at  the 
committee  deliberations  this  time,  he 
would  have  discovered,  as  the  chairman 
has  explained,  that  this  was  worked  out 
as  a  formula  with  no  attention  being 
paid  to  any  lobbyist  acting  in  a  supervis- 
ing relationship,  as  a  lobbyist,  with  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  acting  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  in  the  committee.  And 

1  personally  resent  the  imi^icatlon  that 
because  a  man  gets  $180,000  a  year  from 
some  country,  that  somehow  makes  any 
member,  including  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  venal. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
8enat<a- yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Z  yidd. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
support  the  2-year  argument  when  I  state 
that  in  some  years  a  country  has  made 
out  poorly — particularly  in  the  House,  I 
regret  to  say — because  it  appeared  that 
they  had  no  lobbyist.  I  recall  some  years 
ago  that  one  particular  country  felt  that 
it  had  no  need  for  a  lobbyist  because  the 
administration  had  recommended  that  it 
receive  60.000  tons.  They  got  2,000  in 
the  House.  In  the  Senate  they  got  60.000 
tons  as  recommended  in  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation. 

If  a  foreign  country  hires  a  lobbyist, 
for  the  most  part  they  should  do  so  on 
an  hourly  basis  or  a  Hat  rate  basis,  and 
not  on  a  contingent  fee  basis.  Franlcly, 
I  would  advise  any  country  to  put  their 
man  on  pay  by  the  hour  or  on  a  flat  fee 
and  not  on  a  contingency  basis.  But  that 
is  their  relationship.  It  is  something  over 
which  we  have  very  litUe  control. 

May  I  say  that  probably  the  most  p\ir- 
suaslve  lobbyists,  according  to  the  article 
put  in  the  Record,  cannot  give  assurance 
that  their  country  will  get  anything 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidoit  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment which  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
committee.  In  my  earUer  remarks  I 
touched  upon  this  particular  aspect  and 
how  I  think  the  bill  might  be  improved. 
I  believe  this  amendment  offers  a  very 
basic  way  to  improve  this  bill. 

The  last  time  the  Sugar  Act  was  before 
the  Senate,  I  was  not  then  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  did  not 
focus  my  attention  on  the  Issue  In  any 
detail.  I  must  say  that  I  then  found  it  to 
be  a  terribly  confusing  subject.  Since  that 
Ume,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  I  am  now  not  only 
confused  by  the  subject,  but  I  am  also 
bewildered  by  It.  I  believe  the  whole 
sugar  policy  In  this  country  is  a  mess.  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  extend  it  for  only 
1  year  and  have  a  body  of  experts  rec- 
ommend a  complete  overhaul  of  it.  I  will 
touch  on  only  one  Issue  involved  in  this 
amendment  at  this  time  because  I  talked 
about  this  matter  earlier.  That  concerns 
the  programing  of  the  premliun  sugar 
doUars  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
workers. 

The  current  method  of  Insuring  some 
benefit  to  the  foreign  siigar  worker 
through  congressional  quota  criteria  is 
at  best  haphazard.  A  striking  example  of 
this  system  at  work  is  presented  by  the 
c»se  of  South  Africa.  In  1962,  the  regis- 
tered agent  for  the  South  African  sugar 
industry  stated  that  the  farms  producing 
sugar  cane  were  divided  between  5,000 
"nonwhltc"  and  1.500  "European  extrac- 
tion" <«)erators. 

In  1965.  the  same  hidivldual  stated 
that: 

ThBt9  an  3,889  Negro,  3.144  wtilte,  and 
1.820  mdUn  indepemlent  sugar  cane  growers 
In  the  tiiduatry  wbo  produce  over  time- 
fourths  of  the  cane. 


la  1962  and  1965.  these  statements 
went  imchallenged.  No  breakdown  as  to 
percent  of  production  was  requested  and 
none  was  volunteered.  In  1965.  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  this  Individual  by 
either  House  or  Senate  Members.  Not 
until  this  year  did  a  concerned  Congress- 
man. Chaslbs  Digqs  of  Michigan,  obtain 
a  breakdown  of  these  figures  to  show 
that  Africans  and  Indians  produce  only 
7.9  percent  of  South  Africa's  cane  and 
receive  little,  if  any,  of  the  benefit  of  UJS. 
premium  dollar. 

The  pattern  of  the  past  was  also  broken 
by  Professor  Joseph  Page's  testimony  re- 
garding the  plight  of  the  Northeast  Bra- 
zilian sugar  worker  and  my  own  ques- 
tioning of  that  country's  registered  agent. 
Unfortunately  that  was  the  extent  of 
this  particular  Congressional  criteria  in 
this  year's  hearings.  No  other  registered 
agent  was  questioned  or  challenged  re- 
garding statements  made  with  reference 
to  benefits  of  quota  participation  accru- 
ing to  workers.  Each  registered  agent,  in 
his  oral  or  prepared  testimony,  carefully 
described  a  worker's  paradise  in  his 
client  country.  Fringe  benefits  abound; 
housing,  medHcal  care,  hospitals,  educa- 
tion, social  security,  paid-up  pension 
plans,  retirement  plans.  One  can  only 
speculate  how  a  recenUy  returned  Peace 
Corps  Volimteer  might  comment  on  these 
glowing  generalities. 

The  working  conditions  described  in 
the  statements  of  these  registered  agents 
Just  do  not  match  the  conditions  of  a 
developing  nation. 

I  believe  that  if  the  American  con- 
sumer and  housewife  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  to  pay  extra  for  a  subsidy  to 
the  sugar  industry  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  is  time  we  place  this  policy  under 
much  greater  scrutiny  and  on  a  much 
sounder  basis. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment  to  extend  this  act 
for  1  year — and  not  3  years — to  provide 
for  that  kind  of  analysis  and  study. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  do  not  Icnown  under  what 
law  the  Uhlted  States  can  enforce  its 
labor  standards  on  a  foreign  country.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  help  the  poor 
peasants  of  northern  Brazil  by  taking 
away  the  sugar  which  is  their  livelihood. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  kind  of  Pyrrhic 
victory  for  those  people.  We  may  satisfy 
the  ego  of  an  American  who  comes  before 
us  to  describe  their  pUght.  but  if  the 
sugar  quota  is  taken  away  these  people 
have  no  jobs  and  no  income. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  My  time  is  com- 
mitted. The  Senator  may  take  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  I  minute 
on  the  bill.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  a  moment.  Mr. 
President,  who  has  control  of  time  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
(HI  the  bill  is  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  what  I  have 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It 
is  suggested  we  must  not  interfere  at  all 
In  Improving  conditions,  working  stand- 
ards, or  pay  for  workers  at  home  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world  or  it  will  put  them 
out  of  work.  We  never  would  have 
adopted  any  minimum  working  stand- 
ards or  minimum  salaries  for  workers  in 
this  country  under  that  argrmient.  That 
Is  an  argiunent  which  has  long  since 
been  discarded  by  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  complain  about  low- 
paid  workers  producing  goods  or  products 
that  come  here  to  compete  with  the  goods 
and  products  of  our  higher-paid  workers. 
It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  turn  around, 
then,  and  take  the  other  side  of  the 
argmnent  and  oppose  assimilng  any  re- 
sponslbiUty  to  help  bring  up  the  stand- 
ards and  the  pay  of  those  workers 
competing  with  ours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility  here.  We 
are  charging  the  American  consumer  and 
the  American  housewife  extra  money  for 
what  we  pay  Brazil  and  for  what  we  pay 
the  Philippines  and  other  countries 
around  the  world,  including  South  Af- 
rica, for  sugar.  This  is  a  foreign  aid  bill; 
it  is  a  significant  foreign  aid  bill;  yet 
under  the  committee  recommendation 
we  would  assume  no  responsibility  what- 
soever to  try  to  help  the  downtrodden 
people  and  workers  in  the  countries 
aided.  We  clearly  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  so,  since  It  Is  the  money  of  the 
consumer  and  the  housewife  that  is  in- 
volved in  granting  this  special  benefit 
and  favor  to  the  coimtries  involved. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Bir.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Bir.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. We  had  a  party  in  Boston  over 
tea  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago,  and  I 
maintain  we  have  a  picnic  in  Washing- 
ton every  few  years  over  sugar.  There 
is  no  question  Uiat  one  of  the  strongest 
lobbies  in  Washington  is  the  sugar  lobby, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  very  large 
fees  are  paid  to  substantial  and  reputa- 
ble law  firms  to  go  in  and  plead  the 
cases  of  countries  for  their  sugar  quotas, 
niere  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  behind  protecting  the 
domestic  producer  as  well. 

As  I  calculate  in  simple  arithmetic,  if 
we  consume  22.4  billion  pounds  of  sugar 
per  year  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
impose  a  tax  per  pound  of  $.0053,  that 
comes  to  about  $118  million  in  taxes  the 
consumer  pays;  and  if  we  Impose  a  tar- 
iff, as  we  do.  that  adds  about  $140  mil- 
lion. The  consimicr,  in  effect,  because  a 
tariff  always  raises  the  consume*  price, 
Is  paying  $258  milUon  In  order  to  give 
$90  million  to  the  domestic  produoeir.  In 
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addition  It  Is  a  very  onerous  tax  because 
It  is  a  very  regressive  tax;  it  Is  a  tax 
most  heavily  felt  by  low  income  families 
where  a  high  proportim  of  the  family 
budget  goes  for  food. 

I  know  it  could  be  said  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  without  a  single  sugar 
field  In  his  State,  is  opposing  this  be- 
cause he  has  no  vested  interest  involved. 
Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
before  whom  I  testified  on  tariffs  and 
quotas  for  25  years,  I  guess,  knows  the 
consistency  of  my  position;  even  when 
the  issue  was  related  to  the  photograph- 
ic market  I  have  consistently  maintained 
that  quota  protection  hits  the  consumer 
too  hard  and  is  no  basic  solution  to  our 
import  and  export  problems. 

There  is  however  an  Illinois  Interest 
involved — the  confectionery  business.  We 
are  among  the  largest  if  not  the  largest 
producer,  among  the  States,  of  candy 
and  confectionery  goods  in  the  country. 

It  used  to  be  that  one  could  take  the 
subway  and  take  a  deep  breath  and  know 
that  he  was  on  the  South  Side  because 
of  our  stock  yards,  or  go  out  north  of 
the  Loop  and  take  a  deep  breath  as  he 
went  by  the  Holloway  Candy  Co.,  and 
know  he  was  in  the  confectionery  manu- 
facturing area.  We  have  famous  names 
elsewhere  in  the  State  such  as  the  Heath 
Co.  in  Robinson.  111. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  many  objec- 
tions I  have  to  the  bill  before  us  toiday 
is  the  quota  on  confectionery  items,  or 
candles,  contained  in  section  7. 

Despite  my  many  constituents  in  the 
confectionery  business,  and  despite  hav- 
ing spoken  at  their  fine  convention,  this 
little  measure  to  presumably  protect  their 
industry  what  I  could  call  the  "antl- 
sweet-tooth-amendment,"  is  to  me  un- 
acceptable and  an  unnecessary  devise 
contrary  to  our  long  time  foreign 
economic  trade  policy.  In  this  bill  the 
Committee  on  finance  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  a  quota 
on  confectionery  products  beginning  In 
1972. 

Ihe  quota  would  be  the  larger  of 
either:  first,  the  average  quantity  of 
sweetened  chocolate  and  confections  in 
each  tariff  classification  affected  which 
have  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  3  prior  years  or  second, 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  sweetened 
chocolate  and  confections  in  each  tariff 
classification  affected  which  were  sold  in 
the  United  States  during  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  reliable  data  are 
available. 

What  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander.  If  the  confectioners,  the 
candy  manufacturers,  can  have  an  abso- 
lute quota  so  Imports  can  go  no  higher 
than  5  percent,  let  us  then  give  it  to  steel, 
let  us  then  give  It  to  electronics,  let 
us  give  it  to  any  other  Industry  In  my 
State  who  wants  an  absolute  quota  to 
protect  their  domestic  market.  Let  us  go 
back  in  history  and  restore  a  higher  pro- 
tective tariff  on  cameras,  so  we  can  go 
back  Into  the  camera  business  and  sell 
them  at  higher  prices  to  the  American 
consumer. 

I  find  this  candy  quota  totally  unwar- 
ranted on  strictly  economic  grounds  as 
well  as  on  grounds  of  soimd  international 
economic  policy. 

I  mention  It  simply  because  the  whole 


Idea  of  the  bill  Is  wr«ig.  We  ought  not  to 
esXead  it  for  more  than  a  year  and  we 
ought  to  study  it  so  that  we  can  work 
ourselves  out  of  this  whole  arrangement 
somehow. 

The  committee  Justifies  the  need  for 
this  quota  on  the  "fear  that  foreign 
manufacturers,  with  respect  to  confec- 
tions for  export,  have  access  to  world 
market  price  sugar  and  to  cheaper  pea- 
nuts, dairy  products,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  not  available  to  U.S.  producers  at  low 
prices  because  of  Import  restrlctimis  and 
domestic  price  support  programs." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presldoit,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

If  the  Senator  finds  the  candy  quota 
that  objectionable.  If  he  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  starlke  It  out  of  the  bill,  I 
will  be  glad  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
such  reassiirances.  I  think  it  would  save 
time  to  get  this  provision  out  in  con- 
ference however.  It  would  save  the  time 
of  the  Senate  at  a  later  hour.  The  prin- 
ciple is  clear,  however,  and  I  think  the 
eloquence  of  my  distinguished  ocAleague 
would  be  persuasive  in  conference  and 
I  would  hope  the  administration  would 
accept  such  a  provision. 

The  committee  is  saying  that  because 
of  the  sugar  quotas  already  contained  in 
this  bill,  U.S.  candy  producers  are  forced 
to  use  higher  priced  U.S.  sugar,  thus 
making  U.S.  candy  more  expensive  than 
it  would  be  otherwise.  Therefore,  the 
committee  argues,  because  we  are  arti- 
ficially restricting  sugar  imports,  which 
hurts  the  candy  i>eople,  we  should  now 
restrict  candy  imports.  Why  not  go  the 
opposite  direction  and  free  up  sugar 
rather  than  restrict  candy?  What  the 
committee  is  actually  and  categorically 
admitting  in  this  report  Is  that  the  Sugar 
Act  makes  the  UJS.  consumer  pay  a 
higher  price  for  sugar  than  he  would  if 
he  could  buy  at  world  market  prices. 

In  any  event,  the  confectionery  indus- 
try Is  healthy  today.  It  has  enjoyed  15 
consecutive  years  of  growth  in  sales.  An 
article  from  the  Commerce  Department 
publication.  Commerce  Today,  of  July  26 
states: 

In  1970,  the  confectionery  Industry  shipped 
3,933  mllUon  pounds  of  candy,  lees  than  one 
per  cent  below  the  1969  total  but  greater 
than  In  any  previous  year.  The  vaWe  of  the 
1970  shipments  was  $1,906  miUlon.  an  all- 
time  record  and  two  per  cen^  greater  than 
in  1909. 

Imports  of  foreign  candies  in  the  1962- 
69  period  supplied  only  2.3  to  4  percent 
of  confectionery  consumption.  The  ratio 
of  imf>orts  to  domestic  U.S.  consumption 
was  3.4  percent  in  1969.  These  figures  are 
overstated  because  they  include  the  value 
of  imported  raw  materials,  such  as  nuts 
and  chocolate. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Id  other  dynamic 
American  Industries,  the  UJS.  candy 
manufacturers  have  supplemented  their 
own  lines  by  themselves  importing  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  candy,  perhaps  as 
much  as  one-hsJf  of  total  imports. 

Those  elonents  In  the  domestic  candy 
industry  that  seek  a  quota  have  pointed 
out  that  raw  material  costs  are  lower  for 
foreign  manufacturers.  This  Is,  of  course. 


the  reason  why  we  find  this  provision 
attached  to  an  omnibus  sugar  quota  bllL 
The  UJS.  sugar  quota  increases  the  cost 
of  sucrose  to  the  domestic  candy  In- 
dustry. In  this  connection.  It  Is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  the  candy  industry  has 
ready  access  to  cheaper,  U.S.-produced 
sources  of  dextrose,  com,  and  sorghum 
sweetener  supplies. 

Nonetheless,  the  higher  costs  of  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  quota  we  are  considering 
today,  is  a  major  reason  for  this  candy 
quota.  I  submit,  however,  that  the  con- 
stantly moderate,  if  not  insignificant 
lev^  of  Imports  in  relation  to  domestic 
consumption,  is  adequate  demonstration 
that  these  foreign  costs  are  not  sulwtan- 
tially  lower. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  any  advantage  foreign  si^jpliers 
have  in  Ingredient  costs  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  cost  of  exporting  and  a  total 
labor  cost  disadvantage.  I  understand 
that  the  UJS.  candy  indiKtry  is  very 
highly  productive— more  than  four  times 
as  efficient  as  foreign  producers. 

This  factor  is  reflected  in  the  costs  of 
foreign  candy  sold  In  UJS.  markets. 
It  is  generally  higher-priced  than  UjS. 
candy;  many  of  us  in  this  body  are 
familiar  with  the  specially  packaged, 
unique  candles  from  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England  that 
appear  in  our  specialty  stores.  These  are 
high  cost,  specialty  candies.  They  are 
not  directly  competitive  with  American- 
made  candies.  When  they  do  become  a 
major  maiicet  factor,  and  develop  a  mar- 
ket large  enough  to  Justify  mass  produc- 
tion by  American  manufacturers,  the 
production  is  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  through  imitation  by  a  U^S.  pro- 
ducer, direct  investment  by  the  foreign 
supplier,  or  a  Joint  venture. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Domes- 
tic Commerce  of  the  UJS.  Commerce  De- 
partment has  nothing  but  glowing  pre- 
dictions for  the  future  of  the  UJS.  con- 
fectionary Industry.  In  1971  candy  ship- 
ments are  expected  to  reach  $2  biUion, 
5  percent  above  the  1970  total  value,  a 
record  high.  There  is  every  indication 
that  this  is  a  healthy,  competitive  in- 
dustry, that  does  not  need  the  protection 
of  a  quota,  even  though  its  product  costs 
are  marginally  increased  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  one  Ingredient,  sugar. 

I  suggest  that  the  appropriate  course 
is  not  to  add  yet  another  artificial  lim- 
itation on  the  operation  of  the  market- 
place through  a  candy  quota.  Instead,  a 
more  appropriate  course  would  be  to 
move  away  from  the  sugar  quota  and 
toward  lower  consumer  prices  for  sugar 
in  the  U.S.  markets,  thus  eliminating  the 
source  and  the  cause  of  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage the  confectionery  industry  ex- 
periences in  its  raw  material  sales.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  others  I  have  cited 
above,  I  intend  to  vote  ttgainst  the  sugar 
quota,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "U.S.  Candy  Sales  on  the 
Way  Up"  be  Included  In  the  Rscobs  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoio, 
as  follows: 
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(Prom  Cammcroa  Todsy,  July  38, 1071  ] 
VJB.  Candt  Saum  on  tbm  Wat  Up 

The  Avermge  AnMrlcan's  sweet  tooth  la 
•zpected  to  boost  tbe  value  or  candy  shtp- 
menta  by  the  Amarloan  confectloDery  indus- 
try to  nearly  $3  billion  in  1871.  an  all-time 
high.  This  would  b«  five  percent  above  the 
value  of  shipments  in  1070. 

Commerce's  Biireau  of  Domestic  Commerce 
reports  that  the  average  American  did  not 
eat  quite  as  much  candy  In  1970  as  he  did 
In  the  two  prevloiu  years.  But  he  ate  35 
perc«»t  more  In  1970  than  In  1927.  And  he 
paid  a  bit  more  for  his  candy  In  1970  than 
In  any  previous  year. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  candy  In 
1970  was  19.9  pounds  as  compared  with  30.2 
pounds  In  19«9  and  20.3  pounds  in  1968.  But 
except  for  these  two  years  the  1970  per  capita 
consumption  was  the  highest  since  the  all- 
time  record  of  20.5  pounds  established  In 
1944.  And  It  compared  with  14.7  pounds  In 
1937,  when  the  annual  report  on  the  con- 
fectionery industry  began. 

In  1970,  the  confectionery.  Industry 
shipped  3,933  million  pounds  of  candy,  less 
than  one  percent  below  the  1969  total  but 
greater  than  In  any  previous  year.  The  value 
of  the  1970  shipments  was  $1,906  million,  an 
aU-tlme  record  and  two  percent  greater  than 
in  1969. 

The  Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce  says 
the  following  factors  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  an  Increase  In  1971  over  1970: 

A  greater  shift  to  larger-sized  and  higher- 
priced  candy  bars,  sales  of  which  In  1970 
were  13  percent  above  the  previous  year. 

Introduction  of  new  products  wrapped  In 
new  packaging  materials. 

Renovation  and  modernization  of  produc- 
tion facilities  with  increased  emphasis  on 
quaUty  control. 

Concentration  by  managements  on  zvduo- 
ing  costs. 

Favorable  market  factors  of  population 
growth  and  higher  income  levels. 

Aside  from  candy  bars  priced  at  ten  cents 
or  higher,  packaged  goods  retailing  at  60  to  99 
cents  a  pound  accounted  for  the  greatest  in- 
crease In  sales  in  1970. 

AlX-mCX  lECOBO 

The  average  value  per  pounds  of  candy 
sold  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  in 
1970  was  48.5  cents,  an  all-time  record  nearly 
28  percent  above  1960's  average  value. 

To  produce  the  candy  shipped  in  1970,  the 
industry  q>ent  $733  million  for  Ingredients, 
which  accounted  for  38.6  cents  of  each  sales 
dollar.  Ingredients  for  which  higher  prices 
were  paid  than  in  1969  included  1.3  billion 
pounds  of  sugar,  872  mUllon  pounds  of  com 
syrup.  337  million  pounds  of  chocolate  coat- 
ings, 234  million  pounds  of  nuts  and  peanuts, 
30  million  potinds  of  cocoanut  meat,  and  a 
substantial  quantity  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. Com  syrup  prices  were  up  16  percent 
because  of  short  supply  due  to  an  Insect-dam- 
aged com  crop.  Cocoa  beans,  cocoa  butter, 
and  cocoa  powder  were  down. 

— Bureau  of  Domatic  Commerce 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  minols  did  a  little  arith- 
metic, but  he  came  out  with  the  wrong 
answer.  Under  the  Sugar  Act  we  col- 
lected In  1969  $119  million  and  paid  back 
as  payments  to  the  farmers  who  produced 
the  sugar  $90  million.  So  the  net  Income 
to  the  taxpayers  on  the  tax  was  $20 
million. 

This  is  a  program  to  benefit  the  farm- 
ers who  produce  it  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  prod- 
uct they  produce,  but  it  does  not  come 
directly  out  of  the  Treasury.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  residue,  as  I  said,  in  1969  of 
$20  million,  which  stays  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
half  a  minute  to  answer  that? 


Mr.  BENNFTT.  I  yTeld. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  was  not  implying  that 
this  cost  the  Treasury  anything:  I  am 
saying  it  costs  the  consumer  that  much, 
because  the  consumer  ultimately  pays 
the  tax.  The  consumer  pays  the  import 
duty  also,  because  every  time  an  import 
duty  is  imposed,  prices  are  jacked  up  at 
least  by  the  amount  of  that  duty. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  5  minutes;  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

B4r.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 


In  answer  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  consumer  is  get- 
ting a  Tery  good  deal  because  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  Japan  obtains  most  of  its 
sugar  from  the  sugar  dumped  on  the 
world  market  where  prices  are  normally 
depressed,  and  yet  as  of  January  1  this 
year,  the  people  of  Japan  were  pajrtog 
over  18  cents  a  pound  for  sugar,  whereas 
the  American  public  was  paying  only  13 
cents.  West  Germans  were  paying  17.7 
cents,  Italians  18.6  cents,  and  Swedish 
and  Danish  citizens  14.8  and  14.5  cents, 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  paying  a  low  price  for 
sugar,  the  American  consumer  is  bene- 
fiting because  the  sugar  program  pro- 
vides a  net  gain  of  approximately  $13 
million  to  $22  million  per  year  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  adopted 
to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  1 
year's  duration,  I  am  afraid  that  our 
growers  in  Hawaii  wUl  be  very,  very 
anxious.  They  will  not  know  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  will  con- 
tinue beyond  that  time. 

The  growing  of  sugarcane  in  Hawaii 
takes  2  years,  and  every  2  years  one-half 
of  our  crop  is  harvested.  When  that  crop 
is  harvested,  the  land  is  Irrigated.  Then 
there  is  a  ratoon  crop.  There  may  be 
three-  or  four-ratoon  crops.  It  takes  6  to 
8  years  for  the  crop  to  be  completely 
plowed  imder  and  another  crop  planted 

So  If  we  limit  this  bill  to  1  year.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  put  our  producers  in  Ha- 
waii, who  produce  one-sixth  of  the  total 
American  production,  in  a  very  untena- 
ble position.  Therefore  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  want  to  say  again  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  I  certainly  did  not  im- 
ply that  he  has  deceived  us  about  any- 
thing. His  position  has  been  clear.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  infer  otherwise.  I 
referred  to  the  gentieman  who  repre- 
sents the  Philippines  and  was  registered 
imder  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  distrib- 
uted various  sums  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress sent  to  him  by  the  Riilippine  sugar 
industry. 

This  Is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  Take  South 
Africa,  which  is  going  to  be  dealt  with 


later.  Why  should  we  give  South  Afrtea 
foreign  aid?  It  does  not  get  it  from  aay 
other  source.  On  economic  grounds 
alone,  she  is  very  well  off.  We  ought  to 
be  getting  aid  from  her.  rather  than 
giving  her  aid. 

Take  Venezuela.  We  do  not  give  Vene- 
zuela any  aid  that  I  know  of,  certainly 
not  under  the  aid  program.  She  has  the 
highest  income  of  any  country  in  South 
America.  She  is  the  prindpal  sui^ller 
of  petroleum  to  this  country  and  is  doing 
very  well.  We  have  sent  her  technical 
assistance,  but  it  is  a  relatively  minor 
tyi>e  of  activity. 

Take  Fiji.  The  sugar  there,  unless 
things  have  changed,  belongs  to  Aus- 
tralia. I  know  the  ownership  used  to  be 
with  Australia,  and  I  think  it  still  is. 
I  notice  the  Australians  have  a  lobby- 
ist. It  says,  "on  a  fee  to  be  rendered." 
which  is  an  indefinite  amount,  on  the 
official  list.  It  is  ridiculous  to  be  giving 
Australia  assistance.  We  might  as  well 
have  Japan  on  our  list  and  give  Japan 
aid. 

This  is  what  is  wrong  with  having  an 
aid  program  that  is  part  of  a  sugar 
bill.  There  is  no  design  in  it. 

Take  Mauritius.  As  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  no  aid  program  for  Mauritius.  The 
only  reason  Mauritius  gets  a  sugar 
quota  is  that  it  has  a  good  lobby. 

Take  Mexico.  We  have  not  given  Mex- 
ico any  aid  for  many  years,  because 
Mexico  does  very  well.  Mexico  took  the 
position  a  long  time  ago  that  she  did 
not  want  to  be  one  of  our  satellites  as 
far  as  aid  goes.  I  like  the  Mexicans.  I 
like  to  do  business  with  them. 

But  this  is  an  aid  program.  That  is 
what  it  is.  Mexico  can  handle  its  own 
affairs.  It  handles  them  much  better 
than  some  other  people. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  said  he  knew 
of  no  reason  why  we  should  send  any- 
thing to  Mauritius.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  reduce  the  quota  for  Mauri- 
tius, because  we  wanted  to  i^ply  our 
formula  imiformly  to  all  countries.  We 
cut  Mauritius  from  30,000,  one  of  the 
highest,  to  17,000.  But  even  so,  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense then  used  their  best  infiuence  to 
keep  the  amount  for  Mauritius  hi^,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  because  of  the  strate- 
gic location  of  that  country  and  what 
has  hainiened  politically  in  that  area, 
it  was  one  place  where  we  should  save 
that  quota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  only  empha- 
sizes how  distorted  the  bill  ia.  What  Is 
it  doing  in  the  Finance  Committee  if  it  is 
so  important  to  foreign  affairs?  Why  does 
the  bill  not  come  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee?  It  has  no  business  being  in 
the  Finance  Committee  if  there  is  some 
ulterior  motive  ctmceming  Mauritius. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  answer  the  Senator's 
question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  Senator's 
time.  TUB  is  all  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  did  not  do  any  of  the 
sorts  of  things  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
We  did  not  take  foreign  policy  ques- 
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tions  into  consideration;  we  put  the 
countries  on  a  performance  basis;  we 
allow  cJl  countries  quotas  on  that  basis 
of  performance  without  taking  any  other 
consideration  Into  mind.  That  is  a  good 
reason  why  the  bill  should  be  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  According  to  the 
report,  the  committee  allowed  Mauritius 
30,000  tons  in  the  current  quota. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  the  House  bill.  If  he  will  look  at  the 
article  he  has  referred  to,  he  will  see 
that  it  refers  to  the  House  bill.  In  the 
Senate  committee,  we  looked  at  what  the 
countries  actually  delivered  to  us  and 
what  they  were  entitied  to  deliver  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  notice  that  the 
FUi  Islands  have  a  quota  of  44,000  tons. 
I  have  looked  into  this  more  thoroughly. 
The  Fiji  Islands  belong  to  Australia. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  quota  was  cut  by 
1,700  tons. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  still  giving 
them  sugar.  Why  should  we  be  giving  a 
subsidy  to  the  Australians?  The  Austra- 
lians are  so  much  better  off  than  the 
United  States  in  all  their  financial  activ- 
ities. Australia  is  booming.  We  should  not 
be  giving  Australia  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  allotted  quotas  based 
on  average  deliveries  from  those  coun- 
tries. That  includes  the  amount  of  sugar 
they  were  delivering  when  they  were  los- 
ing money  as  well  as  when  they  were 
making  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  reiterate — 
and  I  am  spefJting  on  my  own  time — that 
what  I  object  to  is  the  procedure  by 
which  the  allocations  are  made.  It  has 
notlilng  to  do  with  the  integrity  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  This  is  a  most  imusual  way  to  allo- 
cate foreign  aid. 

Again,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  entirely  wrong  in  say- 
ing I  do  not  want  anybody  in  America  to 
grow  sugar.  My  amendment  would  not 
disturb  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  only  have  1  minute 
left.  I  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.     

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues suggest  that  the  housewives  and 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  subsidizing  foreign  suppliers.  How- 
ever, we  fail  to  recall  that  in  the  years 
1962,  1963,  and  1964,  when  the  world 
price  of  sugar  was  much  higher  than 
the  American  price,  we  were  able  to  re- 
ceive consistent  and  constant  supplies 
from  these  suppliers.  As  a  result,  the 
American  housewife  and  consumer  were 
able  to  appreciate  and  benefit  from  a 
constant  level  of  pricing. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Sugar  act 
has  been  to  provide  our  consumer  an  ade- 


quate supply  at  the- lowest  rate  possible, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  chelations  of  the 
Sugar  act,  this  has  been  possible.  Today 
the  average  American  worker  has  to 
work  about  4  hours  during  the  period  of 
1  year  to  obtain  his  smnual  supply  of 
sugar.  I  think  this  is  not  a  major  burden 
on  any  consumer  of  the  United  States, 
to  set  aside  4  hours  during  his  1-year 
working  period  to  supply  his  annual  need 
for  sugar. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Ta&s  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  reiterate  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  but  you  could  say 
the  same  thing  about  nearly  any  pro- 
gram, if  you  take  a  big  country  and  take 
it  bit  by  bit. 

We  have  a  big  foreign  aid  bill.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  reported 
$3.4  billion  in  foreign  aid.  This  bill,  as 
estimated  by  the  GAO,  represents  an  ad- 
ditional $300  to  $400  million  in  foreign 
aid.  When  you  put  it  all  together,  it  is  a 
lot  more  than  4  hours.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  in  this  kind  of  bill  the  foreign  as- 
pects are  allocated  on  the  wrong  prin- 
ciple. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  think — 
though  I  am  not  trying  to  determine  that 
in  my  amendment:  I  leave  it  up  to  the 
commission — that  we  ought  to  purchase 
the  foreign  sugar — and  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Hawaii — on  the  world  market. 
It  would  not  affect  Hawaii. 

I  would  favor  a  program  to  support 
sugar  in  the  domestic  market,  just  as  we 
do  other  products,  and  we  are  supporting 
a  great  many,  as  we  know.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  I  am  perfectly  reconciled 
to  the  l>eet  sugar  industry,  as  I  am  to  any 
other  industry.  Now  that  it  has  been  un- 
der these  programs,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  try  to  change  it  in  any  case,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

But  the  foreign  policy  aspect  of  job- 
bing out  these  quotas  is  very  bad  for 
the  reputation  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  Congress  itself.  It  is  on  that  basis 
that  I  think  this  ought  to  be  reevalu- 
ated. I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  up  to  the 
administration  to  have  a  study  made  of 
this  through  an  independent  commis- 
sion, to  find  an  alternative  way  to  make 
these  allocations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanirtious  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  National  Journal 
of  June  12,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXFRCSEMTATTVSS   OF  TRX   SUGAK  InTXRESTS 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  tradi- 
tionally has  barred  foreign  nations  from  tes- 
tifying on  behalf  of  their  governments  or 
their  sugar  Industries  during  consideration 
of  sugar  legislation.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  generally  has  followed  the  same 
policy. 

Thus,  the  foreign  sugar  interests  have 
hired  American  citizens  to  represent  them. 

The  sugar  indtistry  lobbyist,  Uke  others 
come  to  that  profession,  must  be  a  man  who 
seems  to  know  his  way  around,  especlaUy  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Almost  always,  he  is  a  lawyer; 
often  he  is  a  former  elected  official  or  an 


ex-bureaucrat.  He  is  inevitably  a  man  with 
friends. 

Foreign  interests:  Among  these  represent- 
ing foreign  sugar  interests  this  year  is  for- 
mer Sen.  (1961-69)  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of 
California,  who  was  the  Senate  Republican 
Whip.  He  is  representing  Colombia.  Fiji's 
sugar  industry  is  represented  by  former  Rep. 
(1957-61)  Charles  H.  Brown,  D-Mo.  Edward 
L.  Merrigan,  a  law  partner  of  fcsmer  Sen. 
(1961-69)  Oeorge  Smathers,  represenu  the 
Venezuelan  sugar  Industry.  W.  DeVler  Pier- 
son,  who  was  the  White  House  contact  with 
the  Agriciilture  Department  on  sugar  mat- 
ters as  special  counsel  to  F>resident  Johnson 
(1967-69),  represents  the  sugar  industry  of 
Mauritius.  Thomas  Hale  Hoggs  Jr.,  son  of 
House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  of  Lou- 
isiana, appeared  before  the  House  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  Central  American  Sugar 
Council. 

Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  who  was  once  a  staff 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, appeared  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  Paraguay.  Arthiu-  Lee  Qulnn,  who. 
with  his  father,  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  represents 
the  sugar  interests  of  Ecuador,  the  West  In- 
dies and  British  Honduras,  was  an  attorney 
in  the  office  of  the  general  counsel  at  the 
Agriculture  Department   (1961-63). 

None  can  rival  In  past  influence  over  sugar 
legislation  the  lobbyist  this  year  for  TbaUand 
and  Liberia,  former  Rep.  (1934-66)  Harold 
D.  Cooley,  D-N.C,  who  was  elected  to  the 
House  the  year  the  Jones-Costlgan  Sugar  Act 
(48  Stat.  670)  was  passed  and  who  was  de- 
feated a  year  after  the  last  sugar  legislation 
Congress  has  considered  was  approved. 

Cooley  was  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  a  total  of  16  years 
(1949-53:    1956-66). 

Domestic  interests:  Some  of  the  men  who 
speak  for  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  also 
have  strategic  government  experience. 

James  H.  Marshall,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  who  spoke  for  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  In  three  separate  ap- 
pearances before  the  House  conxtnlttee  this 
year,  was  asalsUnt  director  (1942-48)  and 
subsequently  director  (1946-48)  of  the  Sugar 
Division  in  the  Agriculture  Department  be- 
fore going  into  the  sugar  industry. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  who  was  administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  (1961-69),  U  the  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  the  organization  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  cane  growers. 

John  C.  Bagwell,  general  counsel  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  in  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  (1961-69),  is  vice  president 
and  Washington  representative  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Planters  Association. 

Robert  H.  Shields,  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  As- 
sociation, concluded  his  career  at  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  in  1946  as  the  department's 
soUcltor.  He  was  also  president  and  director 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Irvln  A.  Hoff,  president  of  the  U.S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners  Association,  was  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Sen.  Warren  Q.  Magnuson, 
D-Wash.,  from  1947  to  1960. 

This  table  lists  the  representatives  of  for- 
eign Interests  concerned  with  sugar  legisla- 
tion. All  of  those  listed,  except  Hugh  C. 
Laughlin,  are  registered  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, as  required  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(22  use  611  et  teq). 

Laughlin  is  not  registered  because  be  rep- 
resents a  VS.  firm,  Owens-Hllnols  Inc., 
which  owns  Bahamas  Agrlcult\iral  Industries 
Ltd..  operator  of  the  Bahamian  sugar  estates. 

References  to  quotas  are  in  tons;  the  last 
coliunn  lists  quotas  as  contained  In  the  bUl 
approved  by  the  House  on  June  10  (HB 
8866). 
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CountiytMl 


Fm 


Carnal  qHti> 


laqaastad    H.R.  MS  qaata  • 


WilltMB  H  JOVM. 

rfil*.. 


$l,<m  •  aMaUi.... 

do 

18.179.17  for  1989 


Alapfldro  Oi  

Australia:  Rotert  C.  Barnard (Ctory.  Gottliab.  Staaa,  A  HaaiiNMi) 

Bahamas:  H«|k  C.  Lauifclm  (Owans-lllimis  Inc.) 

Bolivia :  Blaka  T.  Franklin  (Ooudart  BratiMa) 

Bfazi4:  Aibtrt  S.  NMiir  (A.  S.  Namir  AsaodatM) 

British  Honduras:  Arthur  I.  Quinn,  Arthur  Laa  Quina 

Cwitral  Amarica  (Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatanula.  Honduras.  Nicaravia):  Thomas    $3».000-$90.000a yaar(S(S.lS(.31  ia  1970) 

Hal*  Bofp  ir.  (Patten,  Blow,  Varrill.  Brand  8  Boos— Cantral  American  Sugar 

Council). 
Cotomhia:  Thoaos  H.  Kuchal  (Wyman,  Bautnr.  Finall,  Rothman  8  Kuchal). 


70,772 


150,000 


75.394 


liaoooayaar.. 
$180,000  a  yaar. 
$10,000  a  yaar. 
K$5o.ooo 


Costa  Rica:  Dina  D«Ma 

Dominican  RapahNc:  imam  N.  JuKana  (J*a<«s  N.  iaiiana  Asaaeiatioa,  laO 

Ecaador:  Arthur  L  Quina,  Arthur  Laa  C^ioa 

Tiii  Itfaada:  Chartoa  H.  Browa 

Franch  Wast  Indies  (Guadatoupa  and  Martiniqut): 

Waltar  S.  Surray  (Surrey,  Karasik  8  Graan) 

Aibart  M.  Prostonnaa  8  Assaciataa. , 

Graat  Brttatn:  David  P.  Houlihan  (Danjats  8  Houlihan) 

Haiti:  Phlip  F.  Kinf 

India:  Michaai  P.  Daniilt  (Daaial*  8  Houlihan) 

Ireland:  Gaorfe  Broni , 

Uharia:  Herald  0.  Cootay 

Malaiaay  Republic  (MadafascaO: 

«aiier  S  Surrey  (Surrey,  Karasik  8  Graaa). 

Albert  M.  Prostarman  8  Assodattoo 

Maliwi:  Jer^  CoHiar  Trippa..  , 

Mauritim:  W^  OaVier  Pierson  (Sharon,  Pierson  8Samnias) 

Manco:  Oennu  a' Rourke (Sutteo  8  O'Rourke) 

Panama:  Arthur  L  Quina,  Arthur  Lee  Quinn 

Parafuay:  Sheldon  Z^  Kaplan 

Peru:  Eowin  H.  Seefar  (Pralhar,  LavenberL  Saaiar.  Ooolittla.  Farmer  8  Eiaini) 

Philippines:  John  A.  O'OooneH  (PhHipol  ia  sufar  Instilute) 

RepubKe  o(  China:  Geeria  C.  Pendleton  (Cuibertson.  Pendleton  8  Pendleton). . . 

SouSi  Africa:  John  R.  Mahonay  (Caaay,  Lane  8  Mitlendaff)„ 

Swaziiand:  Juahca  M.  Chambaft. 

Thailand:  Harold  D.  Caalay 

Upnda:  Aadreaa  F.  Lewaatald  (Fai,  Flyaa  8  Malamad) 

Venauela:  Edward  L  Merripn  (Smalhers  8  Merripn) 

Wa*tlBdtaa:Ar4NrL  Quinn,  Arthur  Laa  Quinn 


.  12,400  a  month  (1200  an  hour  for  Kuchel;  (100  for 
olberj  in  ArmX 

$15,000 

$1,500  a  month 

$2M00  a  year 

$2,(no  a  ntonth  plus  expensaa 

$12,500  a  year 

$5,000  a  year 

$1»,000  a  yaar 

Expenses  only 

$25/000  a  yaar 

No  record 

$10,000  plua  $1,000  a  month 


203.785 

mooo 

6,850 

575.312 

14,539 

241.232 


60.880 

67.728 

575.312 

83.710 

44,719 

62.782 


400.000 

40,000 

20,000 

1700.000 

Sa  000-55^000 

600.000 


•124.000 

110,000 
700.000 
125.000 
100.000 


203,715 
33.173 
16.612 

519.901 
33.173 

24a  195 


72.650 

64.607 

519.909 

79.(52 

44,719 


W 


31.962 

81. 514 

5.351 

0 


45.  OU 

150.000 

25,000 

50,000 


""""'.  $1 


$25,O0O-$S0,000  a  yaar 

n,400ayaar 

$15,000  a  year 

$25,000  a  year 

$48,000  a  yaer 

$18,000  a  year 

$500  a  month 

$15,033  a  year 

$3, 750  a  month 

$600  a  month 

$48,573.03  In  1970 

$20,000  a  year  plus  expenses 

'10.000  plus  $5,000  on  enactment  ot  supr  bill 

16.000  a  year 

$50,000  a  year 

$35,000  a  year 


9,823     45,000-50,000 


3a  489 

81,514 

5,351 

0 

1^000 


0 

18.681 

588,249 

42.616 

0 

458.881 

1, 503. 780 

84.910 

60,003 

7,3S8 

18.  Ml 

0 

28,918 

199,579 


20,000 

100.000 

•672.000 

75,000 

2a  000 

^  <•) 
1.680,000 

•85.000 

30.006 
100,000 

5a  ow 

40a000 


•15.000 
30.000 

531.603 
62.947 
15,079 

414,681 

1.314.018 

84.910 

6a  003 

saooo 

18.681 

15.000 

36,417 

189,926 


1 1971  qaotas  aaaapotad  on  basis  ot  total  supr  consumption  ol  11,200,000  tons. 

•  Total  quotas  tor  1972,  assumioi  a  total  consumption  oi  11.200,000  tons.  loHowing  lormutas 
ia  the  House  biH. 

•  Approximately. 

<  Raqaastad  quotas  that  wouM  yield  approximately  the  same  percantap  el  the  lorai|o  shara  ol 
the  U  J.  aurfcai  as  under  the  current  statute;  no  tannap  speciNed. 


I  Sousht  no  quota;  opposed  contecOonaty  quota. 
•  Malawi  (^uota  affectiva  in  1973. 
'  Not  specified. 

Sources:  Justice  Dapartmant;  Housa  Africultura  Commlttaa. 


SUGAR  QUOTA  REQUESTS  AND  AGENTS 


Gauntry  < 


Apm 


Faa> 


Arpntina WHIJam  R.  Joyce,  Jr.,  Aleiandro  OrfiU 

Australia Robert  C.  Barnard,  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Staen  8  Hamilton 

Bahaaaa* Hu«h  C.  Lauglum 

Bolivia Blake  Franklin,  Coudert  Bros ... 

Brazfl Albert  S.  Nemjr,  A.S.  Nemir  Associataa 

British  Honduras Arthur  L  Quinn,  Arthur  Lee  Quinn 

Ceatm  America Thomas  H.  Bocp,  Jr.,  Patton,  Blow,  Varrill.  Brand  8  Bo|P- 

Colombia Tom  Kuchel 

CoataRica DinaDaUala 

Dominican  Republic Jamas  N.  Juliana,  JaaMa  N.  Juliana  Aaaacialaa.  Inc 

Ecuador Arthur  L  Quinn,  Arthur  Lee  (Juinn 

England Daniels  &  Houlihan 

Guadaloupa,  Martniqaa Waller  S.  Surrey,  Surrey,  Karasik,  Graeaa  8  Hill 

Fiji Charles  H.  Browa 

Haiti Philip  F.  King. 

India Michae.  P.  Oaniala,  Daaiala.  Oaaiala  8  Haaiihan 

Iralaad Georp  W  8ro« 

Libafia. Haratd  0.  Cooley 

Maluaay  RapuWic  (Madapacar) Waller  S.  Surrey. Sjrrey,  Karasik.  Greene  8  Hill 

Malawi Jernr  C3llie»  Trippe 

Mauritiua. W.  OeVier  Pierson,  Sharon.  Pierson  8  Sammaa. 

Mexico Dennis  O'Rourke.  Sutton  &  O'WMirka 

Panama .*. Arthur  L  Quinn.  Arthur  Lee  Quinn 

Paraguay Sheldon  L  Kaplan 

Peru. PraVier.Lavenberg.Saapr.Doelitaa,  Farmer  8  Ewing. 

Philippines Jo.in  A.  O'Oonnell 


Republic  of  China GrorpC.  Pendleton.  Culbertion.  Pendleton  8  Pendleton 

South  Africa. John  Mahoney,  Casey.  Lane  8  Mittendort 

Swuila.id Justice  M.  Chamlters... 

Thailand Hi>rold  0  Cooley,  former  Assistant  Lecal  Adviser  ia  State  Dapartsaant. 

Uganda Andreas  F.  Lowenfeld,  fot,  flynn  8  MHamed , 

Venezuela Edward  L  Merrigan,  ST.athers  &  Merrigan 

Wast  Indie*. Ai  hur  L  Quina,  Arthur  Lee  Quinn 


.  $1,000  per  month,  $12,000  per  yaar. 
.  Bills  tor  services. 
.  No  amount  listed.^ 
.  $10  000  per  year. 

$180  000  par  yaar. 
.  $10,000  par  yaar.i 
.  $36,000  to  $50,000  par  vear. 

.  $206  per  hour  (In  last  fr-month  period  reported  $13,156X 
.  $15,oao  per  year. 
.  $3,000  per  month. 
.  $25,000  per  year.' 
.  $18,000  per  year. 
.  $12,500  per  year. 
.  $2,000  per  monVi. 
.  Expenae*  only. 
.  $25,000  per  year. 
.  Bills  tor  expenses. 
.  $10.00U  tee  plus  $1,000  per  month. 
.  $25.u00  per  year. 
.  $15,000  per  year. 
.  $25,000  per  year. 
.  $4,000  per  nwalL 
.  $18,000  per  year.' ; 
.  $500  per  month. 
.  $15,000  per  year.« 

$3.75u  pel  month  (does  not  Include  bonuses  ia  racocnltion  of 

services  Last  reported  bonus  wu  $6,000). 
.  $690  per  month. 

$20-$65  pei  hour  (reported  $48,573  receipts  for  past  yaar). 
.  $23.0UO  per  year. 
.  $15,000  per  year. 

$16.at>J  per  year. 
.  $50,000  par  year.' 
.  $35,000  par  yaar.^ 


■  ladudas  private  and  Government  ntarestSL 
>  Fee  inc.udes  expanses. 

*  Laughlin  is  not  listed  as  a  loreip  apnt  because  he  raprasants  a  U.S.-«wnad  fum.  No  aaioant 
was  Uatad  andar  his  lobby  rafistratioa  with  the  Houaa  Ciarii. 


<  From  lobby  lafittration  filed  with  House  Cierk. 
Saurca:  Foraign  agents'  registrations.  Justice  Dapartmant. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkooc)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  explired. 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBUGBT).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 


and  nays  have  been  ord^^  and  the  clerk 
wiU  eaU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


(Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastorx)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Idand  (Mf.  Pastou)  nould  eadi  vote 
"yea."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
IfUHDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKn)   is  detained  on  offldal  busi- 

IMBS. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (BCr. 
Bakxr)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — jreas  25. 
nays  70.  as  follows: 

(No.  166  Leg.] 

TXAs— as 


Brooke 

Hartke 

Percy 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Prozmlre 

Oannon 

Htigbes 

Blblooff 

Oaae 

Javlta 

Both 

Krnn 

Scbweiker 

Pulbright 

Mathlaa 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Taft 

HMrta 

Nelaon 

Bart 

PeU 

NATS— 70 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mondale 

AUan 

Ellender 

Ifontoya 

AUott 

Fannin 

Moea 

Aaderaon 

Fong 

Muakle 

Beau 

Oambrell 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

BenneU 

Orlffln 

Prouty 

Bentaen 

Randolph 

Bible 

Haoiaen 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

HoUlnga 

Soott 

Brock 

Hruaka 

Smith 

BunUek 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Br4,Va. 

Inouye 

Spong 

B]ml,W.Va. 

Stennla 

ChUea 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Cook 

liong 

Talmadge 

Oooper 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Tower 

Cranston 

McCleQan 

Tunney 

Curtla 

McOee 

Williams 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Toting 

Dominlck 

MetcaU 

Eagleton 

MlUer 

NOT  VOnNO— 5 

Baker 

Mundt 

Welcker 

Bayb 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT's  amendment  was 
rejected.       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cbxlms).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  recognised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  yidd. 
Just  to  let  me  say  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Joint 
leadership  that  we  will  be  able  to  finish 
the  bill  this  evening,  so  this  announce- 
ment Is  made  to  put  Senators  on  notice. 
AaamicBirT  xo.  iss 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  198  and  I  would 
like  to  revise  it  In  accordance  with  the 
technical  changes  required  in  accordance 
with  the  way  the  bill  was  reported  from 
the  committee.  The  amendment  that 
was  introduced  and  submitted  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Finance  on  June  17  was  in 
accordance  with  the  bill  reported  b^  the 
House.  My  request  at  this  time  is  to  make 
the  technical  changes  in  my  Eimendment 
to  conform  with  the  language  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^f^thout 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  modified  amendment, 
catvn 1781— Part  31 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modified  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  81,  In  the  matter  following  Una 
1,  strike  out  the  loUovlng: 
"South   Africa .ae" 

On  pag«  81,  InunedUtely  before  Une  8.  m- 
sert  the  following: 

"(C)  The  proration  for  the  countries 
named  In  paragraph  (B)  shall  be  Increased 
by  apportioning  an  additional  .96  per  centum 
to  such  ootmtrles  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centages stated  m  such  paragn4>li." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  this  is  the  so-cfdled 
South  African  amendment  on  which  3 
hours  is  to  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Presiding  Officer 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Senators  Bath.  Bbookb.  Cask, 
CooPBR.  Cranston,  Habt,  Javits,  McGov- 

BRN,  MONDAIB,  MTJSKnt,  Pbu,,  StbVRNSON, 

TuNNBT.  and  WiLUAus.  They  are  listed 
as  cospcmsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  (rf  the 
membership,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is 
a  3-hour  limitation  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sai- 
ator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  the  time  Is  to  be 
evenly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is^OTrect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  expect  that  the  proponents  c^  the 
measure  would  take  a  very  long  time  to 
speak,  I  will  make  my  opening  remarks 
and  some  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  meas- 
ure have  indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  make  some  remarics.  Then  we  hope  to 
get  to  an  early  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  U>NO.  B«r.  President,  wlD  the  Sen- 
ator yldd? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  Join  the  Senator  in  Qiat 
hope.  I  would  hope  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Senate  we  could  sur- 
render back  some  time.  However,  I  hope 
that  it  would  be  a  mutual  proKisltlon 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tliat  will  be  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  known  as  the  South  Afri- 
can amendment.  It  involves  an  issue  that 
has  been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  for  several  months. 

Other  Senators  have  introduced  simi- 
lar amendments  at  different  times.  The 


Sootfa  Africa  amendment  was  discussed 
in  the  Finance  Ckunmlttee,  but  it  was  re- 
jected in  that  committee  by  a  vote  of  9 
to  6.  We  will  now  have  an  (qwortunity  on 
the  Senate  fioor  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment and  to  give  all  SenatcMs  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  express  their  concern  about  this 
critical  moral  and  economic  issue. 

Basically,  my  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa. 
Hie  amendment  is  as  simple  and  funda- 
mental as  that. 

It  does  so,  Mr.  President,  for  three  spe- 
cific reasons.  However,  I  think  the  meet 
powerful  reason  is  to  avoid  having  the 
American  taxpayers'  funds  go  to  private 
companies  or  corporations  in  South 
Africa  and  eventually  be  paid  in  benefits 
to  the  South  African  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  apartheid  pdUcy 
practiced  there  is  repugnant  to  all  that 
we  in  this  country  believe  in.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  questi(m  of  whether  we 
agree  on  the  practice  of  apartheid,  there 
are  three  fundamental  reasons  wivf  the 
amendment  should  be  supported  on  the 
floor. 

First  of  all,  South  Africa  is  not  a  de- 
veloping country.  As  I  understand  it,  one 
of  the  stated  «md  underlying  reasons  for 
the  sugar  quota  is  to  provide  at  least 
some  assistance  to  developing  naticms 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  Uttle  better  order 
in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  win  be  in  or- 
der. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  South 
Africa  is  not  a  developing  nation  of  the 
world.  It  has  an  economic  system  which 
is  on  a  sound  basis. 

South  Africa  has  one  of  the  most  lu- 
crative kind  of  advantages  any  countrj 
could  be  int>vlded  by  reason  of  being 
allocated  a  sugar  quota.  So,  if  our  pol- 
icy undo-  the  Sugar  Act  is  to  hdp  and 
assist  developing  nations  of  the  world, 
we  must  realize  at  the  outset  that  South 
Africa  does  not  fan  within  that  cate- 
gory. 

Second,  if  tme  of  our  reasons  in  si^- 
port  of  a  sugar  bill  is  the  hope  that  any 
of  the  profit  that  wiU  go  to  any  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  sugar  quota 
would  go  to  benefit  tlie  workers  in  that 
country,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  bene- 
fits do  not  trickle  down  to  those  who  are 
doing  the  hard  work  in  South  Africa. 

I  noticed  in  the  comments  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  (Committee 
the  indication  that  the  benefits  from  the 
sugar  quota  go  to  South  Africans,  black 
as  well  as  white,  evimly.  However,  that 
is  only  to  the  extent  that  any  black 
farmers  are  going  to  be  able  to  derive 
any  benefits  at  all  fr(«n  the  sugar  qnota 
itself.  -•     M    -i 

We  know  that  there  are  some  four 
thousand  different  black  South  African 
farmers  that  even  have  small  plots  of 
ground  on  which  they  are  able  to  grow 
some  tjrpe  of  sugar  cane. 

It  is  complete  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  we  are  awarding  this  quota  as 
part  of  an  even-handed  policy  when  we 
are  really  giving  a  very  significant  sugar 
quota  to  big  South  Africa  sugar  oompa- 
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BlM,  but  only  a  mtrnw^n^  amount  goes 
to  the  small  grower. 

llr.  RIBICOFP.  lir.  President,  will  tbe 
SttMitor  yteM? 

Mr.  KENNSQDY.  I  ylekL 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  makes  a  very  pertinent  p(^t 
there.  In  terms  of  ownnvhU)  and  man- 
agement, scMne  15  white  corporations 
produce  90  percent  of  the  sugar  and  non- 
whites  produce  (mly  about  8  percoit.  So, 
whereas  the  blacks  would  be  beneflcl- 
aries,  the  overwhelming  benefits  go  to 
white  oorpOTaUoDS. 

If  I  might  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
distinguished  8«iator.  perhaps  he  will  be 
able  to  clarify  some  of  the  main  points 
hero.  We  are  talking  about  some  57,000 
tons  of  sugar.  This  represents  a  little 
over  6.5  percent  of  the  South  African 
l-million-UHi  sugar  crop.  That  is  a 
very  small  prt^TCotion  of  the  UB.  con- 
sumption. Of  course.  South  Africa  is 
a  rich  country.  It  is  not  underdeveloped. 
Does  the  Senator  see  any  reason  why 
the  U.S.  c<Hisum»  should  be  giving  a 
bonus  of  almost  $5  million  to  a  rich 
country  such  as  South  Africa,  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  certainly  cannot. 
I  think  when  we  look  at  how  South 
Africa  has  benefited  from  this  program 
over  the  period  of  recent  years,  we  see 
that  we  have  benefited  to  the  amount 
of  something  in  the  area  of  $130  million 
since  1962.  That  Is  not  an  insignificant 
amount. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
strange  that  the  House  has  six  criteria 
for  allocating  quotas,  and  the  Soiate 
Finance  Committee  follows  their  cri- 
teria, and  one  of  the  criteria  provides 
that  there  is  a  need  for  economic  de- 
velopment. I  am  sure  that  no  one  would 
classify  South  Africa  as  an  imderde- 
vel(H>ed  coimtry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
certainly  true. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Another  one  of  the 
criteria  is  that  a  government  should  be 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  including 
nondiscrimination  against  UJB.  citizens. 
One  of  the  strange  things  is  that 
South  Africa  has  an  apartheid  poU<7 
against  not  only  their  own,  but  also 
against  black  Americans.  I  have  noticed 
in  recent  years  that  visas  have  been  de- 
nied to  siich  Americans  as  Arthur  Ashe, 
a  great  tennis  player.  Representative 
Charles  Dices,  and  even  crew  members 
of  American  vessels  that  have  docked  in 
leave  or  the  normal  sociability  that  an 
Soutti  African  ports,  who  cannot  enjoy 
American  sailor  should  have  when  an 
American  ship  is  In  a  foreign  port. 
Would  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  has  been  a  list 
of  persons,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
which  includes  Arthur  Ashe,  Dr.  Martin 
liuther  King,  Jr..  and  Louis  Armstrong. 
Bishop  William  Crelghton  and  Judge 
William  Booth  went  over  there  to  view 
a  trial  involving  an  Episcopal  minister, 
and  they  were  required  to  remain  in  their 
hotels  and  denied  the  opportunity  to 
speak  freely  on  this  matter. 

But  the  dearest  example  is  the  one 
referred  to  igr  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut concerning  tbe  aircraft  carrier 
Frankttn  Delano  Roo$evett  that  visited 


Capetown.  South  Africa,  in  1967.  Under 
the  issuance  of  an  order  from  the  ship's 
captain,  members  of  that  crew  were 
denied  the  (vportunlty  to  atteid  any 
fimction  at  which  apartheid  was  going 
to  be  practiced,  and,  since  it  appeared 
that  no  function  would  be  free  from  the 
apartheid  practices,  the  captain  decided 
not  to  permit  any  serviceman  aboard 
that  ship  to  go  ashore.  It  was  the  kind 
of  discrimination  against  American  citi- 
zens which  I  think  is  intolerable. 

Hie  Senator  put  his  finger  not  only  on 
the  fact  of  a  developing  nation  but  also 
that  South  Africa  has  refused  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  an  American  citizen. 
This  is  a  second  test,  and  South  Africa 
fails  to  meet  that  requirement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  lesuler- 
shlp. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion  a   point   the   Senator   mentioned 

earlier  about  percentages.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  10  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  percent- 
ages in  which  Africans  actually  par- 
ticipate in  sugar  production  themselves. 
The  white  growers  and  millers  account 
for  92.4  percent  of  cdl  the  sugar  pro- 
duction in  South  Africa.  The  black  Af- 
ricans constitute  only  2.3  percent.  So,  Mr. 
President,  you  can  hardly  say  this  is  an 
evenhanded  policy  in  terms  of  blacks 
and  that  they  anticipate  fully  in  this 
program,  when  it  is  seen  that  it  is  92.4 
percent  of  the  production  that  the  whites 
are  contributing  but  only  2.3  percent 
from  the  black  Africans,  and  5.6  [>ercent 
for  Indians.  Those  figures  place  the  mat- 
ter in  a  completely  different  perspective 
as  far  as  the  benefits  from  the  program 
are  concerned.  Of  course,  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  to  show  they  are  not.  I 
imderstand  the  figures  that  are  used  by 
the  State  Department  concerning  wages 
paid  to  South  African  fieldworkers 
were  supplied  by  the  South  African  sugar 
Industry  itself.  They  supplied  the  figures. 
The  State  Department  has  taken  them 
and  here  the  matter  has  somehow  bem 
vmderwritten  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet,  these  are  the  only  figures  avail- 
able to  explain  or  describe  the  South  Af- 
rican sugar  situation. 

For  these  three  reasons,  if  for  no  other 
reason  we  should  be  willing  to  eliminate 
this  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  really  a  sugar  bonus.  We 
are  not  talking  about  eliminating  a  trade 
arrangement.  It  is  a  type  of  aid  program. 
All  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  bonxis  that 
could  be  of  enormous  help  and  assistance 
to  other  countries. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  To  me  it  Is  not  Just  a 
question  of  a  bonus;  it  is  a  gift  that  the 
American  consumer  is  paying. 

I  understand  the  arguments  for  the 
sugar  quota  system.  It  is  stipposed  to 
have  worked  well  in  keeping  the  price 
of  sugar  stable.  One  can  see  the  way 
lobbyists  descend  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  like  a  bunch  of  locusts  that  this 


is  a  very,  very  valuable  quota  and  a  veiy 
valuable  bonus  that  they  receive. 

I  do  Dot  believe  thero  is  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  UB.  c<xisumer  to 
give  such  a  bonus  to  a  large  country  like 
South  Africa,  whose  operations  are  In- 
omslstent  with  the  policies  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  I  think  it  must  be  a  very 
discouraging  act  toward  the  blacks  and 
those  few  courageous  whites  who  fi|^ 
apartheid  in  Africa  to  find  a  country  like 
the  United  States  giving  further  aid  and 
comfort  to  a  country  whose  philosophy 
is  inconsistent  with  our  philosophy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  we  are  not  asking  for  an  extraordi- 
nary measiu«?  I  understand  that  in  1960 
President  Eisenhower  susi>ended  the 
quota  for  Cuba,  and  in  1965  the  quota 
was  suspended  for  Rhodesia.  We  are  not 
asking  for  something  terribly  extraordi- 
nary. These  are  clear  precedents  for  the 
action  I  am  seeking  today. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  point  is 
something  that  will  bring  our  govern- 
mental policy  more  in  line  with  some  of 
our  traditions.  I  would  be  interested  in 
the  Senator's  views. 

If  one  of  our  efforts  should  be  to  get 
private  corporations  and  companies  to 
work  within  the  system  as  structured  in 
South  Africa,  to  provide  broader  effort 
and  vision,  it  would  be  extremely  dlfBcult 
to  convince  American  corporations  and 
firms  doing  business  in  South  Africa  to 
make  amy  serious  effort  as  long  as  the 
Federal  Oovemment  continues  to  foUow 
a  program  which  blatantly  and  obviously 
works  m  a  different  way.  Would  the  Scai- 
ator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  makes  a  good 
point  because  it  we  have  a  program  and 
a  policy  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Congress,  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  HI  be- 
hooves any  of  us  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ask  private  industry  to  imder- 
take  programs  that  have  been  approved 
as  national  poUcy,  and  that  is  what  we 
aro  doing.  By  giving  South  Africa  this 
quota  we  are  stating  a  national  policy 
which  is  stated  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  should  he  sign  the  bill. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  has 
a  question.  Then  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
If  this  is  not  correct.  The  reason  South 
Africa  has  a  quota  to  begin  with  is  that 
when  we  needed  sugar  after  the  Cuban 
quota  was  suspended  we  xmdertook  to 
purchase  it  from  any  country  that  could 
provide  it  to  us.  In  1962  we  were  able  to 
obtain  93,000  tons  from  South  Africa. 
That  was  under  the  administration  of 
President  John  Kennedy.  That  is  where 
it  started.  Then,  we  came  up  to  a  short 
year;  1963  and  1964  were  years  of  price 
crisis  and  sugar  shortages.  In  those  yean 
the  country  was  doing  us  a  big  favor  to 
ship  sugar  to  us  and  they  were  loelog 
money  by  shipping  it  to  us.  In  1963  they 
sold  us  133,000  pounds  and  in  1964,  120,- 
000.  Those  were  years  we  were  having 
difficulty  getting  sugar. 

The  quota  proposed  here  by  us  would 
be  approximately  60  percent  of  '^itak 
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those  countries  delivered  In  years  when 
we  could  not  get  the  sugar. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  agree 
that  the  problem  he  is  talking  about — 
this  country  differing  with  Uiem  on  their 
social  policies — existed  in  1962  when 
president  John  Kennedy  thought  we 
should  buy  sugar  from  them  and  trade 
with  them?  Would  he  agree  that  it 
existed  in  1963  when  there  was  a  short- 
age and  in  1964  when  the  situation  was 
the  same?  I  assimie  the  Senator's  at- 
titude and  the  attitude  of  those  who  feel 
strongly  about  social  policy  would  nave 
existed  in  those  years  Just  as  it  does  now. 
Why  has  that  country  become  so  much 
worse  now  than  then? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  respect  to  1962, 
that  development  was  brought  about  by 
congressional  acceptance  and  congres- 
sional action. 

But  in  spite  of  this.  I  do  not  think 
the  case  can  possibly  be  made  here  on 
the  floor  that  there  are  not  African 
countries,  or  other  developing  countries, 
today  that  are  prepared  to  respond  if 
given  this  auota. 

Would  the  chahman  of  the  Finance 
Ctonmittee  suggest  that  that  amount 
apportioned  to  South  Africa  oould  not 
be  distributed  to  other  coxmtries  that 
fall  within  and  live  up  to  the  other 
criteria  which  have  been  set  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, have  been  attempted  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Finance  Committee?  Would 
the  Senator  not  agree  that  there  are 
countries  prepared  to  do  this? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture described  criteria,  but  having  d(me 
80,  they  did  not  follow  them.  I  believe  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  criteria  described  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  were  not  criteria  that  that 
committee  followed. 

The  Finance  CcHnmittee  followed  Just 
one  criteria,  and  that  was  perfortnance. 
It  was  based  on  performance  when  we 
called  up<»i  countries,  in  good  times  and 
bad  times,  to  deliver.  It  was  based  on 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  come  through 
when  we  called  an.  them  to  help  us  in  bad 
times.  We  then  proceeded  to  provide 
those  countries  a  quota  based  on  their 
performance. 

We  were  not  looking  at  Australia,  for 
example,  as  a  less  develc^ed  nation;  we 
were  looking  at  its  performance  record. 
The  same  thing  was  true  with  regard  to 
South  Africa. 

So,  if  we  put  it  on  the  basis  of  whether 
a  country  came  through  when  we  needed 
it.  South  Africa  is  being  treated  badly 
now.  If  we  want  to  put  the  performance 
on  the  basis  of  how  It  delivered  when  it 
lost  money.  South  Africa  has  a  good 
record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Others  have  a  good 
record. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  talking  about  in  terms 
of  coming  through  when  we  needed  it. 
South  Africa  has  a  good  record.  Based 
on  losing  twice  as  much  as  the  quota 
being  assigned  to  it  now.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  will  find  a  better  record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  the  criteria  which 
kave  been  Indicated  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  as  criteria  applicable  to  for- 
eign quotas  have  any  kind  of  meaning 


or    standing,    or    Is    that    Just    extra 
verbiage?   

Tba  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  con- 
tinue, perhiMM  he  can  yield  on  his  own 
time. 

Is  that  Just  extra  verbiage?  If  that 
is  the  case,  and  the  only  test  is  the 
question  of  performance,  is  it  not  worth- 
while that  we  know  that?  I  think  there 
should  have  been  genuine  concern  about 
exactly  what  the  criteria  were,  because 
we  have  seen  tremendous  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year  as  to  who  was  getting 
what  in  these  quotas.  I  thouc^t  the  at- 
tempt by  the  House  c<xnmitee  wsis  to 
establish  some  kind  of  criteria.  It  did 
establish  them.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
only  question  was  one  of  performance. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  reply  on  my  time? 

Mr.  EXNNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
House.  If  we  take  this  bill  to  conference, 
they  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  know 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  wrote 
letters  and  suggested  he  would  like  to 
know  about  certain  matters,  llioee  peo- 
ple came  up  and  testified  about  these 
matters  and  gave  the  chairman  the  in- 
formation he  wanted.  The  criteria  to 
which  the  Senator  made  reference  are 
mentioned  in  that  letter. 

For  the  life  of  me,  neither  I  nor  any- 
body on  our  staff  nor  anybody  on  the 
Finance  Committee  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  how  the  quotas  assigned 
by  the  House  meet  those  criteria  or  are 
even  relevant  to  them.  I  assxuae  they 
were  taken  into  consideration,  but  I 
would  challenge  the  Senator  or  any  of 
the  staff  to  take  the  House  bill  and  show 
how  it  meets  the  criteria. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  it  is  a  matter 
which  should  concern  many  of  us  in 
terms  of  legislation.  In  reading  the  House 
report,  it  states: 

The  8\]gsr  quotas  In  the  TTnltsd  Btatas  for 
foreign  countrlee  are  astabllabed  by  tbe 
Congren.  In  the  erolutlon  of  these  quotaa 
through  n\unerou8  extensions  and  amend- 
menta  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  foUowlng  (ac- 
ton have  been  considered  by  the  Congreaa 
in  the  i4>portlonnient  to  Individual  coun- 
tries of  that  part  of  our  market  reeerved 
for  imports. 

The  report  sets  out  the  criteria.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  inappropriate  fqr  us  to 
know  these  criteria.  If  we  want  to  repu- 
diate the  House  or  express  ourselves  in 
terms  of  our  suggestions,  we  are  not  nm- 
ning  the  way  the  House  runs  in  terms  of 
evaluation  when  we  are  using  only  the 
criterion  of  performance.  We  can  exercise 
our  own  will,  but  what  I  have  Just  read 
is  m  the  House  report.  It  has  been  used 
and  referred  to  frequently.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  inappropriate  for  us  to  try  to  refer 
to  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield— if  the  Senator  needs  time, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  some  of 
my  time 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  IX>NG.  I  cannot  understand  how 
one  can  take  those  criteria  and  arrive  at 
the  House  allocation  of  formulas,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imaglnatkm. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more,  and  I  think  there  are 
many  others  who  wander  about  that,  as 
weU. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  here  to  chaUenge 
the  House.  I  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  Mr.  Poage  and  every  menAer  of  the 
committee  and  every  Member  of  tbe 
House  is  an  honorable  person.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  oth^vlse. 

I  can  say  how  we  arrived  at  the  quotas 
we  put  hi  the  bill,  and  I  can  defend 
them  to  anybody  on  the  Mendf  ul  Lord's 
good  earth. 

Having  asked  the  question,  how  much 
does  this  mean  to  our  f av(Huble  balance 
of  trade,  what  is  being  done  about  ctm- 
fiscation  in  Peru,  what  is  being  done 
about  South  Africa,  and  so  forth,  we 
then  looked  into  this  policy 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  Senator  get 
into  how  much  was  being  spent  in  mili- 
tary expoiditures? 

B4r.  LONG.  They  asked  any  question 
they  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  Senator  get 
into  the  question  of  whether  they  are 
practicing  any  kind  of  repression  or  tak- 
ing political  prisoners?  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  was  worthwhile  that  we  get 
into  that  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  had  applied  the 
House  idea,  we  would  have  had  to  takr 
the  quota  away  from  Ireland. 

Bi«r.  KENNEDY.  Ireland  is  a  friendly 
country. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  proceeded  to  look  into 
all  these  questions  and  anybody  who  h<Ml 
a  question,  asked  it.  If  he  did  not  ask  It, 
it  was  asked  for  him.  When  somebody 
wanted  a  questian  asked,  I  obtained  the 
answer  to  that  question,  whether  that 
Senator  was  on  the  committee  or  not.  I 
cannot  recall  the  Soiator  from  Ar- 
kansas's being  present  there  for  a  day.  If 
he  spent  any  time  there.  It  was  very  little. 

We  wanted  to  protect  the  Senate  from 
the  kind  of  smears  and  innuf-nflrw  that 
have  been  suggested.  Here  was  the  for- 
mula. In  the  Caribbean,  we  would  ask 
^lat  was  the  5-year  average  and  what 
would  the  present  law  permit?  Which- 
ever one  was  more  favored,  that  coxmtiy 
could  have  it.  We  found  that  Venemela. 
which  had  been  punished  beouise  in  & 
year  when  sugar  was  hard  to  get- 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President^  I  «m 
let  the  Smator  proceed  on  his  own  time. 
I  want  to  make  a  comment  and  then  I 
want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BaooKX)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopxa). 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yiekl  to 
me  en  my  time? 

Mr.  EXNNEDY.  I  wlU  make  a  few  con- 
cluding remaiks.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  on  his  time.  Then  I  would  Uke  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massacfaoaetts 
(Mr.  BaooKi)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cootdi),  since  it  is  in 
terms  of  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  stand  around 
here  and  go  through  the  various  gym- 
nastics on  how  we  have  reached  the 
figures  that  have  been  outlined  here,  but 
we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  American  housewives  are  ««ihg»H<»iitj 
companies  which  are  contributing  to  a 
government    which    refUM*    to    allow 
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American  servicemen  to  land  on  their 
own  BhareB  and  be  treated  equally.  We 
cannot  get  around  that  fact.  And  we 
cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  there  Is 
black  sweat  labor  over  there.  We  cannot 
get  around  that  fact,  whettier  It  Is  In  the 
K>use  of  Rexiresentatives  prtnt  which  is 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  or  not. 

Senators  can  use  whatever  criteria 
they  want.  I  think  those  two  factors  are 
obvloiis  and  flagrant  ones  to  Members  of 
this  body,  and  we  ought  to  realize  it. 

Third,  Senators  can  make  th^  own 
judgments,  lliere  are  those  who  say  the 
(luestlOQ  of  performance  is  so  overriding 
ttiat  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  we  give 
the  quotas  to  those  comitrles  that  have 
been  able  to  perform  In  the  past.  I  would 
rather  give  It  to  Americans  who  have 
been  producing  and  let  them  benefit 
from  those  quotas,  rather  than  add  to 
the  general  welfare  and  well-being  of 
South  Africa. 

liCr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
either  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Bkoobz)  or  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooPKK),  OT  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  if  he  wishes  to  proceed 
on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Could  I  Just  finish  with 
how  we  assigned  these  quotas? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
tain the  floor,  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  hlfi  own  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ex- 
plained this  before,  but  let  me  Just  ex- 
plain It  again. 

Here  is  the  way  we  arrived  at  this 
quota.  Hie  architect  of  the  theory  was 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BsNifSTT).  He  suggested  that  this 
was  an  appnvriate  way  to  arrange  all 
foreign  quotas,  and  it  made  sense  to  the 
committee.  I  think  it  was  agreed  to 
unanimooBly  by  the  committee. 

We  agreed  that  in  this  hemisphere,  we 
would  look  at  those  nations  which  are 
regarded  as  the  Caribbean  marketing 
area,  and  we  would  assign  them  quotas 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance,  over  a 
6-year  period  or  what  tlie  ezisttoc  law 
f  ormtda  would  have  provided. 

In  the  Eastern  HemiQhere  we  gave 
them  a  5-year  average.  That  \a  also  hoiw 
it  was  with  regard  to  South  Africa.  As  I 
say,  the  system  seemed  reasonable. 

I  might  suggest  to  Senators  that  if 
they  wanted  to  take  into  account  some 
other  things — ^I  have  to  admit  we  would 
have  to  put  a  black  mark  on  South  Afri- 
ca for  segregationist  policies — biit,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  look  at  certain  other 
items,  we  would  have  to  think  well  of 
those  peoide.  For  example,  how  have 
they  perfcnmed  when  they  were  doing 
business  with  us?  On  that  basis,  their 
record  is  very  good. 

I  might  say  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  someone  from  abroad  looking  at 
this  Nation,  the  United  States,  down 
through  the  period  of  its  history,  every 
man  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  liide- 
pendenoe  which  started  the  Nation 
would  have  been  blackballed  by  other 
trading  nations,  if  they  had  used  the 
Senator's  tneory.  That  would  have  be«i 
true  even  after  the  Civil  War,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  And 
I  am  not  talldng.  now.  about  the  time  of 
President  Kennedy.  That  was  at  the  time 


when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President;  he 
was  the  man  who  put  that  theory  on  the 
statute  books  and  made  It  stick.  But  un- 
til then,  other  countries  would  have  been 
Justified  in  Mat^balTlng  this  country  be- 
cause they  (Od  not  believe  in  policies  in 
force  in  certain  parts  of  the  Uhtted 
States.  One  can  go  as  far  as  one  wants  to 
on  that  kind  of  thing. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  that  if  we  undertook  to  say 
we  were  not  going  to  trade  with  atxoe- 
body  unless  we  agreed  with  their  dnnes- 
tic  policies  about  segregation  or  a  number 
of  other  matters,  we  would  find  dtfflcul- 
ty  trading.  May  I  say.  that  would  be  true 
even  with  respect  to  some  of  the  more 
friendly  African  countries.  Some  of  them 
have  s^regi^onist  pedicles.  And.  In  re- 
verse, as  to  other  policies  one  could  back 
up  and  say,  "If  you  do  not  do  it,  and  the 
United  States  thinks  you  ought  to  do  it. 
we  are  not  going  to  trade  with  you  on 
this  or  anything  else." 

The  Senator  talked  about  labor  con- 
ditions. If  the  administration  had  under- 
taken to  rank  these  nations  that  have 
been  supplying  us  sugar  in  terms  of  labor 
relations,  I  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  among  those  nations. 
South  Africa  rates  No.  9,  way  ahead  of 
the  Malagasy  Republic,  tor  example, 
which  rates,  27.  and  Swaziland,  rating  34. 
I  ask  the  Senator,  if  he  wants  to  talk 
about  what  they  are  doing  to  lalxn*.  why 
does  he  not  pick  on  those? 

We  would  do  better  to  try  to  have  some 
sort  of  across-the-board  formiila,  and  not 
try  too  much  to  dictate  what  the  mtemal 
policies  ol  a  country  ought  to  be,  because 
basically  what  we  will  wind  up  doing  is 
simply  punishing.  \n  many  instances,  the 
Negro  producers  of  South  Africa:  and 
even  the  Negro  workers  in  South  Africa 
would  be  penallaed  if  tho  United  States 
discriminated  against  that  country  in  its 
sugar  p<rilcies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Coopis) ,  and  thai  I  shall  jrleld  to 
my  colleague  f  rcon  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  (XX>PER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Massachusetts 

(Mr.  E^XNHXDT) . 

I  would  pomt  out,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  that  we 
are  urging  the  prohibition  of  a  special 
lEind  of  benefit  to  South  Africa  which 
should  not  be  made  because  of  tliat  coun- 
try's govemmenteil  policy  of  apartheid. 

Today,  as  I  understand,  the  policy  of 
the  United  Statee  is  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment or  transfer  to  South  Africa  of  any 
arms,  ammimltion,  military  vehicle,  or 
equipment,  or  materials  for  their  man- 
ufacture and  nudntenance.  Tliere  is  no 
prot^bition  against  normal  trade  or  in- 
vestment, and  trade  with  South  Africa, 
and  investment  In  South  Africa  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  is  quite  large. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  talking 
today  about  a  special  grant  by  otir  Gov- 
ernment, and.  if  this  measure  Is  passed, 
a  congressional  grant  to  South  Africa  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled  by  legislative 
criteria  for  sugar  allotments,  and  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled,  in  my  view, 
as  long  as  it  is  the  South  African  gov- 
ernmental policy  to  enforce  apartheid. 


There  is  discrimination  all  over  the 
vrorld.  There  is  discrimination  in  many 
countries  v^iich  chastise  the  United 
States  for  discrimination.  T%ere  is  dis- 
crimination in  this  country.  But  it  can- 
not be  said  that  discrimination  in  this 
country  is  supported  by  governmental 
policy.  To  the  contrary,  for  years  the 
Government  of  the  Utilted  States,  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, has  been  enacting  vesy 
strong  legislative  measures  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  this  country.  It  is  said 
that  It  is  too  slow,  but  considerizv  hu- 
man nature,  I  believe  great  progress  has 
been  made,  and  that  progress  will  con- 
tinue. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
governmental  outlook  on  practice  on  dis- 
crimination in  this  country  and  the 
South  African  governmental  outlook  on 
discrimination  in  that  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  has  adopted  as 
its  official  i>oIlcy  a  policy  of  apartheid, 
and  It  has  announced  eigain  and  again 
that  it  is  determined  to  maintain  that 
policy,  to  enforce,  and  further  entrendi 
discrimination  and  racism  by  govern- 
mental authority  and  power. 

The  PRESIDING  QWriUlfiK.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator  S 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Three  minutes  more,  I 
think  will  be  sufficient. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
greatest  part  of  South  Africa's  popula- 
tion, the  nonwhltes.  have  been  set  aside 
as  an  inferior  people,  outside  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  life  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  in  recent  years,  the 
trend  in  South  Africa,  in  its  legislative 
enactments,  has  been  to  harden  the  at- 
titudes and  to  strengthen  the  restrictkHis 
against  the  largest  segment  of  its  pop- 
ulation. This  policy  is  not  supported  by 
all  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  bat, 
with  authority  and  power  the  Govern- 
ment has  continued  to  enforce  these 
restrictions. 

Even  the  courts  are  restricted. 

Several  years  ago  in  1967  or  1968.  a 
South  African  law  Journal  published  an 
article  which  spoke  very  truthfully  and 
carefully  of  the  situation  in  South 
Africa,  in  part  as  follows : 

ThB  crisp  question  ia  whether  the  funds- 
mental  Bafeguards,  Implicit  In  the  Rule  of 
Law,  are  at  all  times  aasured  by  the  South 
African  oourte.  The  truth  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  very  legUlatlon  pra* 
eludes  the  courts  from  assuring  tbass 
rights — and  the  courts,  by  virtue  of  tits 
nature  of  oxii  Constitution  (which  lacks  a 
"Bill  of  Rights"),  are  themselves  precludsd 
from  questioning  the  validity  of  these  pre- 
clusions. 

By  reason  of  a  variety  of  leglalattTe  provi- 
sions .  .  .  our  courts  In  cartaln  respects 
have  been  effectively  pinioned  and  ren- 
dered powerless  to  Insure  that  no  person  be 
detained  or  punished  without  charge  or 
trlaL 

I  have  stated  the  poUey  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  military  aid,  and 
that  there  is  no  prohibition  on  normal 
trade  or  on  investment. 

I  point  out  again  that  what  is  being 
done  in  this  Mil  is  to  provide  a  govern- 
mental largesse  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  a  country  which  unblusb- 
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ingly  continues  in  a  policy  of  govern- 
ment sanctions  against  its  nonwhltes. 

In  1968.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bkookx)  de- 
livered a  speech  on  this  subject  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  shall  read  psot  of  what 
be  said.  On  April  29,  1969.  reporting  on 
a  trip  to  Africa,  he  said: 

I  believe  wa  must  make  dear  to  South 
ACrloa  that,  lacking  evidence  of  that  Ctovem- 
Btent's  wlUlngneas  to  move  toward  social 
Justice  and  equaUty  for  the  African  popula- 
tion It  controls,  the  United  States  wUl  begin 
to  disengage  from  Its  burgeoning  eeonomlo 
ties  to  that  country. 

In  1968. 1  served  as  a  ddegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
roiresenting  our  country.  I  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  r^resenting  oiur  country  on 
the  question  of  South  Africa.  I  heard 
from  the  lips  of  practically  every  dele- 
gate, not  only  from  Africa  but  from  Latin 
American  and  Europe,  particularly  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  that  while  they 
applauded  our  absolute  adherence 
against  the  supply  of  military  weapons, 
equipment,  and  materiel,  they  expressed 
the  conviction  that  our  economic  asso- 
ciation with  South  Africa  deadened  the 
liope  of  the  effect  of  world  opinion  upon 
the  Qovemment  of  South  Africa. 

I  understand  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
off,  to  embargo  private  normal  trade  and 
investment,  and  this  amendmoit  does 
not  have  that  purpose.  But  if  we  do  not 
accept  this  amendment,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress  will 
go  far  in  expressing  support  of  a  govern- 
ment which  is  practicing  what  many  have 
termed,  and  I  believe  to  be,  the  most 
hideous  example  of  discrimination  known 
In  modem  history. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  my  oolleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  very  rich 
contribution  to  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me  that  the  measure  before 
the  Senate  contains  a  quota  of  nearly  60 
million  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act 
was  to  protect  the  welfare  of  our  do- 
mestic sugar  industry,  to  provide  .vde- 
Quate  supplies  of  sugar  for  American 
consumers,  and  to  promote  intematlanal 
trade. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act  and  of 
subsequent  legislation,  additional  cri- 
teria have  been  imposed  for  participa- 
tion m  the  lucrative  UJ3.  sugar  market. 
Nondiscrimination  against  American  cit- 
izens by  the  producing  state  is — or 
should  be — a  particularly  vital  factor. 
Other  considoations  as  steted  in  the 
legislation  deal  with  the  dependence  of 
the  producing  country  upon  sugar  as  an 
export,  the  country's  present  state  of 
economic  development,  and  the  extent  to 
wliich  the  benefits  of  special  UJ3.  prices 
filter  down  to  the  sugar  woricers.  Simply 
stated.  South  Africa  meets  none  of  these 
criteria. 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  system- 
atically discriminates  against  nonwliite 
Citizens  of  its  own  and  other  nations. 


American  citizens  have  been  refused 
visas,  limited  in  thetr  access  to  iHiblle 
accommodati(ms  and  in  their  (viportimi- 
ties  to  converse  with  persons  of  other 
races,  and  have  even  on  occasion  been 
expdled  from  South  Africa  on  the 
grounds  ttiat  they  have  encouraged  or 
promoted  "Integration."  Y«t.  such  In- 
dignities are  only  symptoms  of  the  con- 
ditions which  nonwhltes  who  are  native 
to  South  Africa  are  forced  to  endure  ta 
their  everyday  lives. 

Economically,  sugar  accounts  for  only 
2.5  percent  of  South  Africa's  annual  ex- 
porte.  The  republic  possesses  a  thriving 
economy  which  is  not  at  all  dependent 
upon  sugar  as  an  export.  Nor  can  the 
quota  be  Justified  on  the  grounds  that 
it  provides  Jobs  and  Income  for  a  large 
number  of  Africans.  In  a  country  where 
the  average  per  capita  income  for  whites 
is  about  $150  per  mcmth,  and  the  poverty 
level  is  $100  per  month,  a  Job  which  pays 
a  sugarworker  $41.75  per  month  hardly 
seems  worth  saving.  It  certainly  is  not 
worth  the  cost  of  UJ3.  complicity  in  its 
preservation. 

As  an  alternative,  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  South  Africa's  allocation 
under  the  pending  legislation  be  re- 
moved, and  the  amoimt  be  divided  pro- 
portionately among  the  black  African 
States. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  quotas 
assigned  to  black  African  States  under 
the  pending  bill.  All  of  the  states  in  the 
committee  report  are  closely  linked  with 
the  West,  and  with  the  United  States.  All 
of  them  are  in  a  particularly  advanta- 
geous position  to  provide  living  examples 
of  racial  harmony  to  the  socially  and 
politically  isolated  nations  of  southern 
Africa.  All  of  them  are  largely  dependent 
on  sagix  exports  for  their  earned  foreign 
Income.  And  all  of  them  have  increased 
their  shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  over  the  last  5  years. 

Yet,  in  every  case,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  to  base  its  quota  al- 
location on  the  most  recent  5 -year  aver- 
age, and  consequenUy  to  reduce  the 
quotas  of  these  African  States  even  below 
the  amount  they  would  receive  under  the 
law  presently  in  effect.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  black  African  States  are 
allotted  only  34,068  short  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  South  Africa's  57,745  short 
tons. 

This  is  an  inexcusable  way  to  treat 
friendly,  struggling  states.  Coupled  with 
the  large  quota  allotment  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  the  diplomatic  signals 
are  unmistakable.  They  are  not  the 
kind  of  signals  we  should  be  sending, 
either  to  our  African  friends  or  to  our 
own  people  here  at  home. 

Axatma.  the  African  States  whose  sugar 
quotas  wiU  be  reduced  under  the  pend- 
ing legislation  are:  Swaziland,  Mauritius, 
Malagasy  Republic,  and  Uganda. 

Swaziland  is  a  land-locked  black 
African  State  completely  surrounded  by 
South  Africa.  It  has  a  population  of 
400.000 — compared  to  South  Africa's  21.3 
million — and  a  gross  national  product  of 
$(t4  million — compared  to  South  Africa's 
$15.3  billion.  For  Swaziland,  sug£u-  ex- 
ports are  second  in  importance  only  to 
iron  ore  in  the  countiy's  economy.  In 
1966.  Its  sugar  exporte  to  this  country 
totaled  6.700  short  tons.  Smce  that  time. 


production  has  increased  steadily  and  in 
1970  sugar  exporte  to  the  United  States 
reached  7,500  short  tons,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  increasing  in  the  years  ahead. 

What  Is  more.  Swaziland's  per  eapHa 
Income  of  $165  per  year  is  greatly  exceed- 
ed by  the  income  of  the  sugar  woiken 
who  average  $35  per  month,  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  benefits  of  the  special 
UJB.  quota  do,  indeed,  benefit  the  work- 
ers. And  Swaziland  is  a  multiethnio  na- 
tion whldi  does  not  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  or  its  own  people  on 
the  bash  of  race. 

ManrittUB  Is  an  Island  republic  in  the 
Indian  Ooean.  Its  poptdatlon  of  approzi- 
matdy  800.000  people  has  a  per  capita 
inonne  of  over  ^00  per  year  with  a  gross 
naticmal  product  of  $150  million.  Tlw 
eocmomy  of  SAuiritius  Is  dominated  by 
one  cunmodlty:  sugar.  Fcnty  perceirt  of 
all  the  land  area  is  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  crop.  Sugar  and  molasses 
account  for  98  percent  of  the  country's 
total  exiK>rts.  Tlie  sugar  industry  em- 
ploys about  63  percent  of  the  worktog 
population,  with  another  26  percent  of 
the  population  engaged  in  related  serv- 
ices and  transport. 

The  importance  of  this  cash  cnv  to 
the  economy  of  Mauritius  was  apparent- 
ly recognized  by  the  House  Committee, 
which  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
Mauritian  quota  from  18,681  short  tons 
to  30.150  short  tons.  But  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  using  an  average  over 
the  last  5  years,  reduced  the  quota  to 
17.761  short  tons,  thereby  imposing  an 
obvious  biurden  upon  the  people  of  Mau- 
ritius to  find  alternate  markets  for  this 
important  crop. 

Hie  Malagasy  Republic,  like  Mauri- 
tius, is  an  island  strategically  located  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  a  p<9ulation 
of  6.3  million  people  and  a  ONP  of  $780 
million.  Its  principal  exports  are  agricul- 
tural products,  with  sugar  ranking  third 
in  the  spectrum.  Also,  like  Mauritius  and 
Swaziland,  it  is  an  economically  strug- 
gling multiracial  stete;  unlike  the  oth- 
ers, however,  it  is  linked  to  the  United 
States  through  the  provisions  of  impor- 
tant telecommunications  and  space 
tracking  facilities  which  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  overall  efTectiveness  of  our 
space  and  communications  programs. 

Between  1965  and  1970,  the  Malagasy 
Republic  Increased  ite  exporte  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States  from  7,871  short 
tons  to  9,740  short  tons,  and  it  is  capable 
of  sum>lying  more.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact,  the  House  Committee  allocated  15.- 
075  short  tons  as  BAalagasy's  quote;  but 
the  Senate  nnance  Committee  reduced 
this  amount  to  9.223  short  tons,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  the  country  exported 
to  the  United  Stetes  last  year. 

Two  other  stetes  which  are  mentioned 
In  the  committee  report,  but  for  which 
no  quotas  are  allocated,  are  Malavri  and 
Uganda.  Neither  stete  presently  exporte 
sugar  to  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act;  but  the 
House  committee  allocated  15,075  short- 
tons  to  Uganda,  and  considered  an  equal 
allocation  for  Malawi. 

Uganda  has  a  population  <a  more  than 
9.5  million  people,  a  ONP  of  $699  million 
per  year,  and  a  per  Cf4>ite  mc<Hne  of  $74. 
Because  oS.  the  recent  change  of  govern- 
ment in  that  country,  ite  ties  with  the 
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East  African  community  have  been  weak- 
ened coDSideraldy,  and  this  sizable  trade 
which  once  bound  the  countries  together 
has  dacltned.  Uganda  la  therefore  search- 
btf  tox  altunative  mailceta  for  her  axrl- 
enltural  exporta,  of  which  susar  is  an  in- 
creaolngly  important  commodity. 

Finally,  Malawi,  with  a  populatian  of 
4  J  mllUoD  people  and  a  gross  national 
product  of  $217  million,  suffers  with  a 
per  cm>ita  income  of  less  than  $50  per 
year.  Like  Uganda,  agricultural  products 
are  its  chief  exports  and  the  country  Is 
capable  of  botii  increasing  and  dlversify- 
tng  its  agricultural  exptvts  if  the  mar- 
kets are  available  for  these  goods. 

Every  black  African  country  which  has 
been  considered  for  a  sugar  quota  by  the 
Bouse  or  the  Soiate  meets  the  criteria 
wt  forth  for  participation  In  this  privi- 
leged program:  friendly  governments 
which  do  not  discriminate  against  XJ£. 
dtinns;  depoidable  sources  of  supply: 
trade  reciprocity  with  the  United  States; 
need  for  access  to  prime  markets,  as 
measured  both  by  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  sugar  in  the  economy,  and  by 
the  country's  state  of  economic  develop- 
ment; an  extent  to  which  participa- 
tion in  the  VB.  market  is  shared  with  the 
woikers  and  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Jiidgment  it  is  to- 
tally uneonaelonable  for  the  United 
States  to  Ignore  these  criteria,  established 
by  our  own  laws,  smd  to  award  a  quota 
to  the  developed,  discriminatory  State 
of  South  Africa.  To  award  to  that  coun- 
try a  quota  which  is  larger  than  the 
quotas  given  to  all  of  the  black  African 
States  combined  is  unprincipled  in  the 
extreme. 

It  would  be  my  reccunmendatian  that 
South  Africa's  quota  either  be  removed 
mtirely  on  the  basis  of  that  country'9 
economic  development  or,  like  Cuba's 
and  Southern  Rhodesia's  be  held  in 
escrow  until  such  time  as  tluit  country 
"rejtrins  the  family  of  free  and  friendly 
foreign  nations."  Preferably,  the  57,000 
or  60.000.  short  tons  presently  allocated 
to  South  Africa  by  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  reqiectively,  should  be  divided 
anumg  the  black  African  States.  Barring 
that  possibility,  the  South  African  quota 
shouM  be  divided  among  the  remaining 
nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  which 
presently  qualify  for  quota  allotments. 
But  imder  no  circumstances  should  this 
country  subsidize  segregation  by  con- 
tinuing to  allot  a  sugar  quota  to  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adi^tion  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iMoinrx) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

MX.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  Ccngress  for 
the  past  12  years.  During  those  12  years, 
I  have  stood  up  for.  fou^t  for.  and 
spoken  for  human  rights,  human  dig- 
nity, and  human  equality.  Therefore.  I 
am  very  much  against  the  policy  of  rac- 
ism in  South  Africa. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  pending  amendment. 
I  do  so  with  some  discomfort  because 


many  of  my  beloved  comrades  and  col- 
leagues support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

First,  I  think  it  is  weU  to  note  that 
when  this  measure  speaks  of  a  quota,  say 
to  Hawaii,  it  is  not  a  quota  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii,  but  a  quota  to  the 
sugar  producers  of  Hawaii;  and,  in  the 
same  sense,  when  a  quota  is  set  aside 
for  South  Africa,  it  is  not  a  quota  for 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  but  lor 
the  producers  of  South  Africa. 

Therefore,  the  pending  amendment,  in 
essence,  will  be  penalizing  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  South  Africa  for  the  sins  of 
their  coimtry. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  read  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Zulu  To*- 
rltorlal  Authority,  Chief  Oatsha  Buthe- 
lezi,  in  which  he  stated: 

Mor«  thMJo.  h*U  the  Zulu's  agrleultunU  tn- 
oaQM  oomas  from  Um  growing  of  sug&r  cane. 
Any  reduction  in  the  rtitmand  for  sugar  would 
automatioaUy  affect  ttielr  economic  position. 
On  tbe  other  hand  we  are  bopef\il  that  with 
the  further  expansion  of  the  sugar  Industry 
my  people  will  beiteflt. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  recall 
that  this  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America,  called  upon  the  producers  of 
South  Africa  In  1962  to  supply  our  con- 
sumers with  much  needed  sugar  at  a  time 
when  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeded 
that  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
years  1962.  1963.  and  1964  the  producers 
of  South  Africa  faithfully  supplied  sugar 
to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  at 
a  rate  below  tbe  world  price,  when  thev 
could  have  gone  out  into  the  world  mar  - 
ket  and  made  a  big  profit.  During  those 
years  our  housewives  were  not  subsidiz- 
ing the  producers  in  South  Africa. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  today  we 
have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
South  Africa  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
$1  milUon  a  day.  If  we  are  to  stop  this 
trade  in  sugar  with  South  Africa,  why 
not  go  all  the  way  and  lose  $365  tTii"ion 
in  trade? 

There  are  two  other  points  of  some 
significance  which  I  think  all  Senators 
should  consider. 

The  pending  amendment,  in  essence, 
provides  that  any  country  or  any  pro- 
ducer in  any  country  wishing  to  derive 
benefits  from  the  Sugar  Act  must  comply 
with  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
United  States  which  we  profess  to  believe, 
in.  and  which  we  profess  to  practice. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  insist  on  that  re- 
quirement. I  suggest  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  go  through  the  quota  list  and 
see  how  many  countries  would  qualify  to 
do  business  with  us.  I  do  not  wish  to 
name  the  countries,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  dictatorships,  we  are  dealing  with 
countries  whose  prisons  are  filled  with 
political  prisoners. 

It  has  been  said  that  music  is  an  in- 
ternational language,  a  language  that  all 
of  ua  can  understand.  I  wish  to  add  an- 
other international  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  trade.  It  is  on  this  basis  that 
this  country  has  been  tryhig  its  best  to 
deal  commerdaUy  with  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

The  biggest  matter  before  this  Nation 
today  is  the  upcoming  trip  of  our  Presi- 
dent to  Peking.  It  is  hoped  that  as  a  re- 


sult of  this  Journey  for  peace  to  Peking 
we  may  be  aUe  to  open  up  our  doors, 
and  they  may  be  able  to  open  up  their 
doors  and  conduct  some  commerce.  We 
will  be  dealing  with  people  that  we  hated 
for  many  years.  We  will  be  dealing  with 
a  country  that  carries  out  as  a  matter 
of  practice  principles  with  which  we  dis- 
agree. But  yet  I  find  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  scrambling  over  each  other 
to  be  the  first  to  argue  for  trade  with 
Communist  China,  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia. I  think  we  should  be  consistent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  we  are  to  Insist  upon 
the  application  of  this  rule  that  one 
must  comply  with  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  profess  to  believe  and 
practice,  let  us  do  so;  but  if  we  were  to 
do  so.  we  would  find,  imfortunately,  that 
we  would  be  almost  isolated  in  this  world. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  will  be 
voting  against  the  amendment,  even  If  I 
appose  very  much  the  racist  policies  of 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  I  moved  the 
adopticm  of  this  amendment  which 
would  strike  the  quota  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  Had  that  amendment 
been  adc^ted  in  the  committee,  and  if 
it  were  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate tonight,  the  American  housewife  and 
the  American  consumo*  would  no  long- 
er be  asked  to  pay  an  additional  cost 
above  the  world  price  for  sugar  to  sub- 
sidize the  racist  policies  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  see  this  matter  in  smother 
light  and  who  are  quite  well  intentioned 
and  sincere  in  doing  so. 

It  has  been  said  here,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  were  to  live  by  the  democratic 
ideals  which  we  profess,  we  would  be  iso- 
lated in  this  world.  We  would  not  be  iso- 
lated from  the  people  of  the  world;  we 
would  be  Isolated  from  a  lot  of  dietator- 
shipe  in  this  world  and  from  a  lot  of 
inhumanity  that  is  practiced  in  this 
world.  It  has  been  said  that  idealism  is 
not  practical  in  the  modem  world,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  idealism  is  the  pragmatism  of  our 
day.  I  propose  to  the  Senate  that  we 
start  right  here  in  this  bill  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  do  the  only  practical 
thing  that  we  can  do  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
field  of  domestic  policy,  and  that  is  to 
begin  to  live  by  the  Ideals  which  we  have 
said  undergirded  our  society  and  held  it 
together,  and,  Indeed,  foimded  it. 

I  served,  Mr.  President,  as  a  member  oi 
of  the  Kemer  Commission  which  went 
about  this  coimtry  to  look  into  the  causes 
and  the  prevention  of  the  terrible  urban 
riots  we  saw  in  America  In  the  summer  of 
1967.  Mr.  President,  it  was  oiu-  dear  find- 
ing and  our  clear  statement  that  the 
issue  of  race,  which  has  been  funda- 
mental to  the  history  of  America  and  Is 
now  the  principal  political  hallmark  of 
the  American  political  scene,  had  been 
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compromised  far  too  long.  We  compro- 
mised it  when  oiu-  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten. We  compromised  it  prior  to  the 
bloody  days  of  the  Civil  War.  We  compro- 
mised it  again  following  the  first  fitful 
starts  toward  reconstruction  and  recon- 
ciliation in  this  country  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  we  have  compromised  it  ever 
since.  We  have  compromised  it  because 
leaders  told  us  compromise  with  our 
Idteals  on  race  was  the  only  practical 
thing  to  do. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  surely  all  of  us 
in  this  body  and  around  America  have 
begim  to  learn  that  compr(Hnlse  was  the 
most  impractical  thing  to  do  in  regard 
to  race  and  that  Uiose  compromises  in 
regard  to  race  on  the  d<Hne6tio  scent 
have  cost  this  country  Immeasurably  in 
lives  and  in  blood  and  in  self-esteem. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  practical  thing 
to  do  with  regard  to  racism  and  other 
kinds  of  Inmioral  practices  that  continue 
to  exist  domestically  Is  to  practice  what 
we  profess. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  same 
is  true  on  the  international  scene.  Look 
at  the  messes  we  have  gotten  into  by 
being  practical. 

Not  long  ago  a  Secretary  of  State  w- 
peared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  International  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Govenmient 
Operations  on  which  I  served.  He  was 
called  to  task  about  some  of  the  clan- 
destine activities  that  we  had  been  in- 
volved in,  and  some  of  the  support  tfaAt 
we  had  given  to  governments  that  we 
ought  not  to  support.  We  have  been  in 
the  past  associated  with  people  like  Du- 
valier,  for  example.  We  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  military  dictatorships  to  the 
degree  that  so  many  petqile  around  this 
world— people  around  this  world,  not 
governments  which  are  transitory — see 
us  as  sometimes  being  apparently  much 
more  comfortable  with  military  dictator- 
ships than  we  have  been  with  democ- 
racies. 

That  Secretary  of  State  said  to  us  in 
effect: 

Gentlemen,  we  operate  In  all  of  tbe  t>ack 
alleys  of  the  world  necessarily,  and  our  ad- 
versaries use  dirty  tactics. 

And  further: 

While  we  are  not  proud  of  It,  we  have  to 
use  some  of  their  own  tactics,  tactics  that 
we  cannot  even  admit  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  since  this  country  was 
founded  as  to  whether  a  government 
wtiich  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  for  its  existence  can  operate  on 
the  world  scene  as  a  world  power. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  the  answer  to 
that  is  a  resounding  no,  unless  we  op- 
erate on  the  basis  of  our  ideals  and  un- 
less we  can  be  proud  enough  of  what  we 
practice  to  reveal  it  not  only  to  the  world 
but  also  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  it  is  time  we  re- 
turned to  idealism  as  the  basis  of  for- 
eign policy.  That  may  be  the  most  radical 
thing  I  have  ever  said  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stotes.  It  would  certainly 
bring  about  a  fundamental  change  on 
our  part  and  in  our  foreign  policy,  and, 
I  hope,  would  begin  to  bring  about  some 
fundamental  chimges  in  the  world. 


Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  ideal  we 
might  to  believe  in  in  this  country,  it 
is  that  downtrodden  people  will  rise. 

I  once  was  in  a  coimtry  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  I  said  to  our  own  Ambassador, 
a  career  (rfOoer,  "Is  it  not  true  that  In 
this  coimtry  where  more  than  half  of 
the  people  are  Indians — American  In- 
dians who  are  not  in  the  economy  and 
not  In  the  dominant  language  and  who 
are  left  powerless  economically  and  polit- 
ically— that  you  have  a  classic  kind  of 
case  for  Latin  American  revcdution?" 

He  said,  "Not  at  all,  not  at  all.' 

He  said  in  effect:  "The  Indians  of  this 
country  are  not  like  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  docile  and  dis- 
organized. They  will  never  get  together; 
they  never  have;  and  they  have  always 
had  to  be  ruled." 

I  said,  Mr.  President,  "That  sounds 
very  much  to  me  like  what  a  lot  of  white 
people  in  Selma,  Ala.,  said  about  black 
people  there  for  years,  and  then  one  day 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  marching  in  the  streets  to  try  to 
make  real  the  fundamental  beliefs  that 
this  country  was  founded  upon." 

The  very  week  that  the  Ambassador  in 
the  Latin  American  country  told  me 
what  he  told  me,  I  found  in  a  village 
that  I  visited  that  the  Indians  there  for 
the  first  time  since  Spanish  colonial  days 
had  risen  up  and  said,  "We  will  not 
work  on  the  roads  if  the  Ladinos" — 
meaning  those  of  mixed  Spanish  and  In- 
dian blood— "will  not  work  on  the 
roads." 

Within  a  week  that  had  occurred  in 
another  village.  Guerrilla  activity  be- 
came widespread.  It  has  spread  through- 
out that  country  imtil  today  the  country 
is  terribly  unstable.  I  am  sad  to  say  that 
the  ambassador  himself  has  since  fallen 
victim  to  assassins. 

If  we  believe  in  one  thing  it  should  be 
that  downtrodden  pec^le  will  rise.  Our 
Interests  are  not  only  moral  but  also 
practical.  We  should  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  not  on  the  side  of  dicta- 
torial or  r^resslve  governments. 

So  I  should  like  to  see  us  begin  to  live 
up  to  what  we  say.  That  would  mean,  for 
examiple,  that  we  would  cut  off  not  only 
mllitsiry  but  also  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan, where  that  awful  death  continues. 
It  would  mean  that  we  would  sttv  giving 
increased  military  aid  to  countries  like 
Brazil,  which  have  practiced  tdrture  of 
political  prisoners  as  a  part  of  ai^roved 
government  policy — and  that  has  been 
well  documented  intematicmally.  It 
would  mean  that  we  would  not  give  more 
military  aid  to  Greece  now  that  it  Is  a 
military  dictatorship  than  when  it  was 
a  donocracy. 

We  are  not  now  talking  of  trade  or 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  brought  up 
the  case  of  the  Republic  of  China.  No- 
body is  suggesting  that  we  subsidize  with 
a  quota  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  We  are  talking  about 
giving  South  Africa  a  special  reward  out 
of  the  pockets  of  American  consumers 
and  housewives,  even  though  South 
Africa  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  has  an  official  government  pcdlcy 
for  the  subjugation  of  one  race  by  an- 
other. 


I  say:  Shame  ca  us  if  we  continue  thaiL 

Uc.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wffl  tbe 
Senator  from  Loulaiana  yidd  to  me  for 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Soiatar  from 
Utah.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listoied  to  the  last  discussion  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  I  am  interested 
that  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  men- 
tioned two  countries,  both  of  which  have 
sugar  quotas.  Is  tbe  Senator  prttmxtd  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  he  change  his  amendment  to 
strike  the  quota  of  Haiti,  which  is  on  the 
black  side  of  the  mixture  rather  than  on 
the  white  side,  against  30,000  tons? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  tbe  Senator  win  Join 
me  we  win  caU  up  another  amendment 
here  in  a  moment  that  I  have  offered  to 
provide  for  holding  up  the  subsidy  to  the 
Philippines,  Haiti.  Brazil.  Sooth  Africa, 
or  any  other  country  imtU  it  could  be 
shown  to  the  President's  an>roval  that 
such  a  quota  and  such  a  subsidy  was  get- 
ting down  to  the  wwkers  In  thoee  coun- 
tries; and  if  the  Senator  wiU  Join  me 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevkhson)  .  we  wiU  make  the  same  as- 
stuance  to  the  American  worker. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  wlU  not  stand  on  his  own  feet 
and  support  such  an  amendment,  but 
says  that  he  must  stand  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  offered  such  an 
amendment  in  committee  and  the  Sena- 
tor voted  against  it.  I  win  offer  it  again 
on  the  floor  and  I  hope  the  Senator  wlU 
Join  us.        

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  the  Senator  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  Haiti? 

Mr.  ELARRIS.  I  offered  one  on  the 
Dcmiinican  Republic.  Why  not  malce  It 
on  Haiti?     

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment on  t^e  floor.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  persuade  the  man 
who  offered  the  amendment  to  add  Haiti 
and  Brazil,  the  two  countries  the  Sen- 
ator denounces,  to  have  their  quotas 
stricken. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  do  that.  The  Senator  offered  a  weak 
argument.  He  said  that  since  he  could 
not  support  us  cm  the  <me  he  could  not 
support  us  on  the  other. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  not  offering 
support  of  either  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  gone 
on  the  basis  that  any  country  that  does 
not  provide  for  its  citizens  the  fuU  rights 
of  a  free  country  should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  resp<md? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Tlie  Senator  is  ^leaking 
about  principle. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  know.  This  is  my 
time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
state  the  principle  behind  his  position. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tlie  Senator  had  aU 
thA  time  he  wanted;  do  not  CMisume  my 
time. 

The  chairman  has  commented  briefly 
on  the  other  thing  I  wanted  to  comment 
on.  Ilie  Department  <tf  Agriculture  has 
rated  the  30  countries  that  suppUed  sugar 
to  us  on  two  bases:  One,  selected  eco- 
nomic criteria,  and  the  other  lab(X'  eon- 
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<llttaDa  in  tbe  racar  Industry.  On  the 
eombtnftttoo  at  thoM  two.  Meadoo  ranks 
flrst,  and  8o«ifeh  Africa  ranks  second. 

With  respect  qTecUkally  to  labor  con- 
ditians  In  the  sugar  industry,  the  coun- 
try of  South  Africa  ranks  nhxth  out  of 
SO.  Uy  fricDd.  the  Junior  Senattn'  from 
Massachusetts,  talked  atwut  giving  a 
Vttola  to  Swaiiland.  It  ranks  29th  on  eco- 
iXMnic  criteria  and  24th  on  conditions  in 
the  sugar  industry. 

3o  we  are  asked  to  take  the  quota  away 
from  South  Africa  where  worldng  condi- 
tions are  ranked  very  high  and  give  them 
to  Swasiland.  We  can  idii^  the  numbers 
game.       

The  PRESBIDINO  GWWICER.  Ihe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Ur.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BKNMBTT.  We  should  reaUze 
what  we  are  dealing  with  is  an  economic 
problem.  All  day  attonpts  have  been 
Butde  to  tell  us  that  this  Is  an  «wnoit>o«t«vi 
problem  and  it  is  our  obligation  to  solve 
the  sugar  supply  on  the  basis  of  our 
emotional  reaetltm  to  the  peoide  of  the 
world.  We  are  told  we  are  Just  mad  at 
the  government  and  not  the  people.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fact  remains  if 
the  quota  is  taken  away  from  the  private 
taidustry  that  employs  those  people  and 
those  people  kjee  their  Jobs,  that  would 
end  up  damaging  the  very  people  for 
whom  we  profess  love  and  for  whose  sad 
condition  we  feel  we  should  extend  our 
economic  policies. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  must  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  his  raft-rlng- 
Ing  oratory  and  his  eloquence,  but  I  can 
only  think  how  mu^  more  eloquent  it 
would  have  been  If  he  stood  here  in 
liMO  in  connection  wltti  cutting  off  the 
Cuban  quota  and  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  the  Batista  government,  which 
did  not  go  along  with  our  principles  of 
government,  and  favored  a  government 
which  could  be  whatever  its  successor 
mii^t  be.  A  lot  of  people  thought  that 
sort  <A  thing,  but  we  ended  up  with 
Castro. 

My  good  friend  the  fcamer  Senator 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Smatfaers.  pointed 
oat  that  If  the  Batista  government  woe 
ovet' thrown  they  would  not  get  an 
American  version  of  govenmient  but  a 
Communist  government,  and  that  is 
what  happened. 

It  sounded  to  me  like  the  Senator 
from  Cftlahoma  was  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  Pakistan  and  Greece.  The^ 
are  friendly,  but  if  we  were  able  to  over- 
throw them  periiaps  we  would  end  up 
with  a  Communist  government  in  the 
place  of  the  govemmoit  ttiey  have  there 
now. 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  communism 
around  the  world  my  guess  is  that  the 
country  which  would  stand  witii  us 
against  oommimism  in  Africa  would  be 
South  Africa,  as  much  as  we  disagree 
with  their  segregation  policies  and  other 
poUdes.  But  based  on  simile  trade  con- 
siderations, as  the  Senator  from  Utah 
m  wen  mentioned— in  terms  at  whether 
they  have  traded  with  us  honorably  and 
honored  their  agreement— South  Africa 
is  tied  for  first. 

Furthermore,  I  have  analyzed  the 
amendment  to  see  how  the  South  Afri- 


can quota  would  be  distributed  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  ta  I  am  talking 
about  what  the  amendment  says  and  not 
the  intentian  in  oCCertog  it. 

ThisanHfwlmentwoaldiMstrlbute— 

The  PBIWIHTNO  OnfJUlLK.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  is  exptzed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

This  amendment  would  dlsUbute  ttie 
South  African  quota  among  those  coun- 
tries that  are  regarded  as  being  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Australia,  approximately  23,000  tons. 
Australia  would  not  be  regaided  as  a 
segregated  country,  even  thnngh,  i  must 
say.  everyone  in  Louisiana  who  cannot 
stand  the  desegregatlan  poUeiea  being 
forced  by  the  UiS.  Oovemment.  is 
thinking  about  perhaps  moving  to  Aus- 
tralia. Fully  one-half  of  them  who  feel 
that  way  are. 

China  would  get  about  11,500  tons.  We 
are  talking  about  Taiwan.  Much  as  we 
deplore  mainland  China,  Taiwan  is  not 
a  democracy. 

India  would  receive  11.000. 

Fiji  would  receive  4^0. 

Thailand  would  receive  1.500. 

Mauritius  would  receive  1.700. 

Malagasy  would  receive  900. 

Swasiland  would  receive  800. 

My  figures  are  rough,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  biggest  recipients  of  the  quota 
would  be  Australia.  Taiwan,  and  India. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mys^  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
tallced  about  the  principles  which  I  and 
other  Senators  v^io  support  this  amend- 
ment espouse,  and  he  seemed  to  find 
some  fault  with  them. 

I  never  heard  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  state  with  any  clarity, 
triien  I  asked  him  to  do  so— I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  attempt  at  all — the 
principles  upon  which  his  position  is 
based.  Or  is  it  that  we  are  not  to  have 
any  prindides  in  regard  to  this  bill  ex- 
cept continuing  historic  precedent,  as  the 
administration  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee suggested? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  e<mtlnual  at- 
tempt here  to  get  quotas  mixed  up  with 
foreign  trade.  We  are  not  talking  about 
trade  here.  We  are  talking  about  foreign 
aid.  Why  should  we  choose  South  Africa 
to  give  a  subsidy  to.  a  qiecial  benefit,  a 
special  subsidy,  at  the  cost  of  our  con- 
sumers, at  the  cost  of  our  housewives, 
when  South  Africa  Is  a  develtved 
country? 

But  that  is  not  the  chief  issue,  and  I 
never  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  si>eak  to  this  point.  I  do  not 
believe  he  spoke  to  the  point  that  has 
been  made  continuaUy  in  this  debate; 
that  Is,  that  as  far  as  anybody  knows, 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Is  the  only 
country  left  in  the  world  which  practices 
an  ofBdal  government  policy  of  subjuga- 
ti<m  of  one  race  by  another.  If  there  are 
other  countries,  we  ought  to  add  them  in 
here. 

There  can  be  some  f  uzriness  in  regard 
to  how  we  draw  the  exact  Une  of  mor- 
aUty  and  idealism  in  foreign  policy,  but 
I  believe  I  have  stated  some  very  clear 
transgression  of  any  policy  bcued  on 


idealism,  and  one  of  those,  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  dearest,  is  by  the  RepubUe 
of  South  Africa. 

niere  the  p(diey  Is  clear,  and  It  not 
only  involves  discrimination  mi  the  basis 
of  race  against  their  ovm  citizens,  with 
our  money,  but  it  also  involves  dtscilm- 
InatlaQ  against  otur  citizais,  with  our 
money,  including  Members  of  the  UJ3. 
Congress — not  only  black  UjB.  cltiMns 
who  have  been  either  ill-treated  or  not 
allowed  into  that  coimtry.  but  also  wblte 
Americans  who  have  wDckxsxx.  out  against 
ttiis  abominable  phllosphy  of  racism  in 
that  country  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
worid.  Those  citizens  of  ours— not  South 
Africans,  but  our  own  citizens — are  ill- 
treated  and  discriminated  against  with 
money  out  of  the  poAets  of  American 
housewives  and  consumers. 

I  say  the  line  may  sometimes  be  dtf- 
fioult  to  draw  on  morality  in  foreign  pd- 
ley.  but  tt  is  not  vny  dlfflcult  to  draw 
In  regard  to  sugar  quotas  ttx  South 
Africa. 

Te  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana menticmed  Cuba.  He  asked,  why  was 
not  the  Senator  in  1960  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  speaking  out  against  the 
Batista  government? 

Wdl.  for  one  reason.  Mr.  Presidmt* 
I  was  not  in  the  Senate  until  some  years 
thueafter.  I  was  not  in  the  S«iate  at 
that  time.  But  I  have  been  one  of  those. 
who  has  said  that  if  we  had  been  a  Uttts 
leas  strongly  in  support  of  that  dictatrav 
ship  in  Cuba,  we  might  not  have  the  kind 
or  system  of  government  we  have  there 
today. 

I  thhik  it  is  time  that  we  return  both 
to  Idealism  and  practicality  in  foreign 
pdlcy.  We  have  the  chance  to  do  so  now 
simultaneously  by  striking  the  sugar 
quota  for  South  Africa  from  this  bilL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
IS  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ToHwar) . 

Mr.  TUNNET.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  very  clear, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said,  that 
the  issue  before  us  is  whether  or  not  the 
American  consumer  is  going  to  benefit  a 
government  that  practices,  as  an  official 
policy  of  that  government,  discrimina- 
tion. And  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has  been  declared  by  the  United 
Nations  to  be  guilty  of  crimes  against 
humanity.  I  think  It  is  very  clear,  no 
matter  whether  we  say  we  are  benefiting 
the  farmers,  the  producers  of  sugar,  in 
South  Africa,  as  opposed  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa,  that  the  real  bene- 
fit is  going  to  that  state,  which  practices, 
as  oflldal  pdicy,  segregaticm — an  abom- 
inable policy,  an  abetdutely  abhorrent 
pdlcy.  Two-thirds  of  the  sugar  growers 
in  South  Africa  are  black,  and  yet  they 
produce  only  approximately  2  percent  ot 
the  sugar  that  Is  grown  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  benefits  of 
this  quota  do  not  filter  down  to  them,  but 
they  benefit  the  large  white  growers  who 
are  In  support  of  a  government  that  has, 
as  its  official  policy,  discrimination. 

On  another  levd,  I  think  that  it  Is  a 
slap  in  the  face  against  11  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  that  is 
black  and  that  detests  the  racial  policies 
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of  the  Govenunent  of  South  Africa. 
When  black  consumers  purchase  sugar 
they  are  in  effect  contributing  a  small 
part  to  the  quota  bonanHi  favoring 
South  African  growers  and  the  South 
African  Government.  To  black  Ameri- 
cans the  Issue  is  ssrmbollc.  How  will  they 
feel  about  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  if  the  Congress  goes  on  record  as 
supporting  a  bonus,  a  gift  to  the  Govem- 
mmt  of  South  Africa  for  which  their 
dollars  are  helping  to  pay? 

It  seems  to  me  that  We  ought  to  be 
thtnUng  about  our  own  people,  and  if  we 
find  that  we  do  ix>C  want  to  make  avail- 
able this  quota  to  South  Africa,  then 
there  is  im  reason  why  we  cannot  benefit 
the  farmers  <rf  our  own  country. 

There  are  sugar-beet  farmers  in  my 
State  of  California  who  are  desperate^ 
anxious  to  grow  more  sugar  beets,  and 
they  can  grow  as  good  sugar  as  can  be 
grown  in  South  Africa.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  iieoessarily  a  questicm  of  having  to 
divide  the  South  African  sugar  quota 
among  other  nations.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  bring  it  back  home  and 
give  it  to  American  farmers,  most  of 
whom  are  in  desperate  economic  straits. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  when  he  says  it  is 
not  a  question  of  trade  with  a  less  than 
friendly  nation.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
trade  at  all.  We  are  not  talking  about 
maintaining  trade  relations  vrlth  South 
Africa.  It  has  been  suggested  that  per- 
haps we  diould  not  maintain  trade  rela- 
tions with  Soxith  Africa,  but  that  is  not 
the  issue.  It  is  a  very  simple  issue.  It  is 
a  simple  symbolic  issue.  Is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  going  to  go  on 
record  before  the  American  people  and 
before  the  people  of  the  world  az  giving 
a  special  benefit  to  South  Africa? 

And  whether  we  may  Justify,  in  our 
own  minds,  through  all  kinds  of  processes 
of  rationalization,  that  we  are  liot  giving 
a  benefit  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  that  in  fact  we  are  Just  attempt- 
ing to  allow  the  South  African  Govem- 
moit,  vdilch  has  produced  sugar  for  the 
United  States  when  it  needed  it,  a  return 
in  kind.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 
vote  Is  going  to  be  symbolically  held  out 
in  this  country  and  around  the  worid  as 
a  decision  by  the  Semite  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  a  bonus  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  and  thereby  im- 
plying that  when  it  comes  to  business 
relationships,  the  United  States  puts  cadi 
ahead  of  morality. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  8tena- 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS;  Mr.  President,  I  served 
at  the  Uhlted  Nations  last  fan  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  mjpointment  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  of  few  moral  questions  which 
so  deeply  move  the  worid  or  a  situation 
which  so  affronts  the  world's  moraUty 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

We  need  more  effort  to  be  selective 
in  our  disapproval.  There  are  many 
things  that  we  win  do  and  continue  to  do 
with  South  Africa  because  they  are  In 
the  interests  of  the  world  or  our  own. 
Bat  this  sugar  quota  is  one  thing  we 
really  do  not  have  to  do.  This  is  quite 
gratuitous.  South  Africa  is  an  extremely 
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proq^erous  land,  though  its  blacks,  by 
and  large,  do  not  share  adequate  in 
that  prosperity. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  have  a  chance  at  least  to  show 
our  nunal  Indignation  which  is  so  com- 
pletely tied  up  with  voluntarism  on  our 
part  as  the  sugar  quota,  it  Is  a  great  mis- 
take not  to  show  it.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  my  ooUeagues  who  have  said  this 
is  a  symbolic  vote.  Most  of  the  world's 
population  is  yeUow,  brown,  or  black; 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  are  from 
nations  with  people  who  are  nuLbily  yel- 
low, brown,  or  Uack. 

We  wish  to  have  a  unified  world  as 
wen  as  a  moral  world.  I  can  see  few  cases 
more  clear  tium  this  in  which  we  can 
make  an  eq>ression  of  moraUty  on  a 
matter  whldi  is  entire  within  our  dis- 
pensation as  a  pec^le. 

I  really  think,  considering  the  affront 
to  the  moraUty  of  mankind  which  is  rep- 
resented \xs  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
this  te  the  very  minimum  we  ought  to  do 
in  thte  situation,  and  I  Taapt  the  Senate 
wUl  sustain  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  win  my 
coneague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKK  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
breakdown  on  redistribution  that  would 
ensue  as  a  result  of  this  amendment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  forget  the  actual  figures  he  read,  but 
Australia  would  get  the  bulk  of  what  Is 
now  South  Africa's  quota,  aiKl  Taiwan 
would  get  the  next  hli^est  number  of 
tons  of  raw  sugar. 

I  certainly  sujmort  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  ooUeague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  Just  wonder  if  there  would  be 
a  possibility  of  amending  that  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  that  sugar  quorta  than  the 
one  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Loidsiana  has  indicated  would  result  if 
this  amendment  carries. 

Certainly  Taiwan  does  not  need  alarg- 
er  sugar  quota  at  this  time.  And  the 
amount  of  sugar  tonnage  that  would  go 
to  the  black  African  states  xmder  the 
pending  amendment  is  so  small,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  would  be  on  mwA 
firmer  ground  if  we  agreed  to  increase 
the  quota  for  the  black  African  states 
rather  than  giving  the  quota  to.  ^ay.  Aus- 
tralia or  TaiwazL 

My  question  is.  Could  the  Smator 
amend  his  amendment  at  this  time  to 
provide  for  a  m<»e  equitable  dlstributi<xi 
of  the  sugar  quotas? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  the  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken.  The  initial  consid- 
eration in  the  amendment  was  that  we 
thought  about  how.  if  the  amendment 
were  to  be  passed,  the  quotas  should  be 
distributed.  There  were  those  who 
thought  we  ought  to  try  to  distribute  it, 
possibly,  among  the  great  countries  in 
West  Africa.  The  Seiuitor  from  Okla- 
homa, who  is  not  present  at  the  moment, 
felt,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  had  an  amendment  to  that 
effect,  that  it  should  be  distributed  pro 
rata.  Just  generally  across  the  board, 
rather  than  going  to  the  Eastern  Hani- 
sphere  countries. 


I  personaly  preferred  that  we  do  It  In 
terms  of  the  developing  countries  of 
Africa  themselves,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
pertuips  woriE  out  some  arrangement 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yldd  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LC»}0.  May  I  suggest,  if  we  can 
gain  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  that 
I  was  glad  to  give  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  aU  this  en  bloc,  even  though  It 
invcdves  a  number  of  amendments,  ""d 
maybe  we  could  get  unanimous  cooaent 
that  if  the  amendment  te  agreed  to,  the 
dtetribution  of  that  quota  would  remain 
suhJect  to  further  amendment  That  be- 
ing the  ease,  any  one  oonld  offer  what- 
ever he  tbinki  might  be  an  mipropriato 
amendment  in  the  event  South  Africa  te 
not  to  have  a  sugar  quota. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ttitok  that  may  be 
a  pretty  good  answer  to  tlM  qnestten 
of  my  cdUeague  of  Massachusetta.  To  do 
the  contrary  would  perbapa  Involve  « 
in  a  rather  prolonged  diaeusiian. 

BCr.  PresMent  I  saggest  the  absence 
of  aqoonnn. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  understands 
Itwineomeontofhtetlme. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  te  right  the  thne 
to  be  charged 

Mr.  laSQ.  1  object  to  chargtog  it  to 
our  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  myself.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Buaonac).   The  Senator  from  Manoa 
chusetts  has  enough  time  remaininc  for 
a  quorum  caU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  ask  bow  much 
time  we  have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  EXNNEDT.  Mr.  Presidant  I  mw- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  can  the  ron. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  ron. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttworder  tot  tiie 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cak- 
iToir).  Without  objectlcm,  it  te  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldait  how 
miieh  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNS^Y.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
mjrseif  S  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  te  recognised  for 
3  minutes.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  the  ob- 
servation made  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
BaooKE,  te  weU  taken  In  terms  of  If 
the  amendment  te  agreed  to,  that  it  would 
dtetribute  thte  modest  sum  to  other 
countries  which  have  been  named  in 
paragraph  B.  So  It  te  the  intention  of  my 
cOUeague,  ysx.  Biookk,  and  myself  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  insure  that  any 
savings  from  the  South  Africa  quota  win 
be  distributed  to  Mauritius,  SwaiOand, 
and  the  RepubUcs  of  Uganda  and 
Iifalaul  which  were  Included  in  the  House 
bin  but  were  stricken  out  by  the  Senate, 
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in  the  percentages  outttaecl  In  paragraph 
B.  So  we  would  be  willing  to  present  tbe 
amendment  to  Insure  tbat  if  this  amend- 
ment ia  successful,  and  I  bope  that  it 
will  be.  we  can  have  a  correepopdlng  sec- 
ond vote  to  Insure  that  any  bcoeAt  from 
this  amendnunt  would  oe  distributed  to 
those  countries. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  to  include 
blade  countries,  why  leave  liberia  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  KEMNEDT.  We  will  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  this  issue  at  a  time  after  this 
Mnendment  is  voted  <«. 
:  Mr.  President.  I  am  preparect— - 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  mtanrte  to  say  that  I  was  willing  to 
give  consent  that  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, bat  I  am  frank  to  say  the  more  I 
think  about  it,  I  think  that  was  a  mis- 
take; but  we  have  to  consider,  do  we 
want  to  deny  South  Africa  the  sugar 
quota  and,  if  we  want  to  do  that,  to  whom 
wovid  we  Uke  to  assign  the  sugar? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  Judgment 
el  the  majoritgr  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee was  that  we  should  be  ft^rigniny  this 
sagar  to  those  whom  we  can  depend  up- 
on to  supply  it  to  us,  in  the  event  we 
have  a  rral  emergency  and  find  ourselves 
in  great  dlfBculty  getting  sugar.  Tliose 
of  OS  on  the  committee  felt  that  if  we 
are  going  to  reallocate  the  sugar,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  reallocate  it  to  our  Latin 
American  friends  who  are  close  to  us, 
where  we  would  be  assured  of  a  supply  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency,  where  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  doing  someone  a  favor, 
but  they  would  be  doing  us  a  favor.  We 
need  to  prepare  for  emergencies  in  bad 
times  as  well  as  good  times. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  to  amend  an 
amendment,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  that  I  want  to  offer  to  simply  real- 
locate that  sugar  among  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends  and  allies.  But  I  woiild  still 
offer  the  Senator  from  Massachusette 
the  proposltiMi  to  simply  leave  that  mat- 
ter subject  to  amendment,  in  the  event 
his  amendment  is  agreed  to.  and  then  we 
wonld  be  privileged  to  decide  where  to 
allocate  the  sugar. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
proposltton? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
simply  agree  by  unanimous  consent,  that 
If  the  ammdment  is  agreed  to,  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  sugar  would  be  real- 
located would  be  subject  to  amendment, 
so  that  we  could  then  vote  on  whether  we 
wanted  to  allocate  the  sugar  to  Latin 
American  countries,  or  certain  other 
countries,  or  ^liioever  we  wanted  to  al- 
locate it  to.  If  we  do  it  on  that  basis, 
we  could  then  decide,  do  we  want  to 
deny  South  Africa  a  sugar  quota  and. 
having  done  that,  then  amend  the 
amendment  to  reaUocate  the  quotas  tn 
that  amendment,  however  we  want  to. 

Ur.  BROOKE.  A  further  question.  If 
the  Senator's  amendment  carries,  then 
cannot  the  Senator  introduce  an  amend- 
ment, anyway,  for  reallocation? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  am  afraid  not  I  beUeve 
that  If  the  amendment  carries  as  it 


stands,  it  would  no  longer  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

In  other  words.  I  would  ask  the  Par- 
liamentarian  if  that  is  oorrect^ 

Tbe  PRESIDXNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cahhoii)  .  If  spedflc  parte  were  amoided, 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  further 
amendment  However.  Itons  not  amend- 
ed by  the  Senator's  amoidment  would 
be  open  to  further  amendment,  or  new 
language  could  be  put  in. 

Mr.  LONO.  But  would  not  this  be 
true— that  looking  at  the  amendment 
and  we  take  the  sugar  from  South  Af- 
rica and  reallocate  it  to  the  following 
countries  in  paragraph  (B).  If  we  say 
that  then  we  caimot  amend  that  part 
of  the  bill — ^I  guess  we  could  amend  the 
countries  tn  paragrv^  (B) .  But  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  correct.  If  it  Is 
going  to  do  anything  more  than  allocate 
countries  in  paragraph  (B) — could  the 
Senator  take  that  part  out  and  allocate 
countries  in  i>aragra{di  (A). 

The  PRESIDINO  O^nCER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  langxiage  al- 
ready amended  could  not  be  touched,  but 
the  Chair  will  not  interpret  the  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Bffr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  there  any  refer- 
ence to  any  countries  in  paragraph  (A) 
in  that  amendment? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  kindly  restate  his  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  there  any  reference 
to  any  ot  the  countries  in  paragrai:^  (A> 
In  the  amendment?  None  of  those  coun- 
tries have  been  mentioned. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  the 
amendmoit  touches  one  country  men- 
tioned under  paragraph  (B)  and  inserte 
new  material. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand what  the  parliamentary  situation 
is,  if  others  do  not.  I  have  made  a  fair 
pnvositlon. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  m- 
qulry,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  the 
necessary  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  the  Chair's 
interpretetlon,  would  it  be  possible  to 
strike  (me  country  out  of  the  list  in  the 
amendment  and  substitute  another 
country  for  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  that 
would  be  possible. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  be  possible  to 
do  that  for  every  country  In  that  list? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
listed  in  paragraph  (A)  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment,  so  I  do  not  know  what  para- 
gn^ih  (A)  is  or  what  paragraph  (B)  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Para- 
graph (A)  in  the  bUl. 

Paragri4)h  (A)  includes  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Paragraph  (B) 
includes  coimtries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  present  amendment 
Just  touches  one  country  under  para- 
graph (B).  

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  the  balance? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  clarify  this,  if  the  manager  of 
the  Ull  and  the  ranldng  minority  mem- 


ber ot  the  Finance  Committee  would  per- 
mit I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  able 
to  strike  out  any  r^erenoe  to  any  of  the 
countries  and  make  it  refer  only  to 
striking  out  the  South  African  quota 
which  would  preserve  all  righte  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  allocate  that  por- 
tion in  any  subsequent  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Preti. 
dent,  to  strike  out  all  the  words  follow- 
ing line  8  in  my  amendment  begliming 
with  "on  page  31." 

lite  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  am  not  sure  I 
do  want  to  object.  I  want  to  be  advised 
by  a  staff  member  precisely  what  that 
would  do.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  object 
to  it  Howevo-.  I  want  to  see  what  the 
request  is  before  I  agree  to  it. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecttoi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  win  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  56  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presidenit  I  want  to 
Imow  who  owns  the  sugar  plantations 
and  processing  plaute  where  the  work- 
ing conditions  are  poor.  Are  they  owned 
by  the  pe<H>le  of  that  country? 

Mr.  LONO.  The  answer  is  in  some  cases 
yes.  and  in  some  cases  no.  It  all  depends 
en  the  country  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Blr.  President,  if  we  take 
a  quote  away  fnun  some  country  that  is 
paying  reasonably  good  wages  and  has 
reasonably  good  working  conditions  and 
give  that  quota  to  another  coimtry  where 
working  conditi^ms  are  poor,  and  the  cost 
of  production  is  less,  would  we  be  helping 
the  people  of  that  country  or  the  inter- 
national investors? 

I  have  not  seen  many  sugar  plante- 
Uons.  I  have  seen  some.  Every  one  that 
I  have  seen  has  been  owned  by  out-of- 
country  investors. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  know 
what  we  are  voting  f ch*.  whether  aivro- 
val  of  the  proposed  amendment  would 
really  raise  the  standards  of  the  poor 
people  in  an  imderdeveI(H>ed  oountiy  or 
whether  it  would  raise  the  proflte  of  in- 
ternational investors  who  might  be  in 
France,  England,  or  conceivably  in  the 
United  Stetes  or  Bome  other  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Under  the  amendment  as 
modified  we  would  not  know  whether 
we  would  be  helping  intenuitional  in- 
vestors or  laborers  until  we  pick  out  the 
countries  one  by  one  and  the  situation 
varies  on  a  country-by-country  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  does  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  think  would  get  the  bene- 
fit. Would  it  be  the  international  inves- 
tors or  the  people  who  need  to  live  In 
those  particular  countries? 

Mr.  LONO.  At  this  point  we  do  not 
know,  because  the  amendment  has  been 
withdrawn  with  regard  to  the  realloca- 
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tion.  So,  we  would  not  know  to  ynbsA 
country  we  would  be  assigning  it  until 
later.     

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  asked  the  Senator  who 
he  thought  would  receive  the  benefit. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  answer  would  be  some 
of  both.  However,  I  am  guessing  as  to 
what  the  Senate  will  do.  I  would  say  that 
in  South  Africa  we  have  a  great  number 
of  indQ>endent  holdings.  For  example, 
we  have  6.100  producers  who  are  either 
black  or  Indian.  They  axe  Independent 
jKXKlucers  in  Sooth  Africa  and  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  this  amendment. 

While  an  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
dicate that  those  producers  do  not  pro- 
duce much,  I  notice,  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  producers,  for  example — and 
those  people  came  to  South  Africa  a 
century  ago  as  field  workers,  and  they 
are  from  India  and  are  not  American 
Indians,  but  are  India  Indians — ^they 
produce  10,000  tons.  Twenty-two  of  them 
deliver  over  5,000  tons  of  cane.  Forty-one 
of  them  deliver  over  3,500  tons  of  cane. 

While  it  is  true  that  working  condi- 
tions in  South  Africa  are  not  high  com- 
pared to  the  United  States,  compared 
to  other  nations  to  which  the  sugar 
would  be  allocated,  they  are  higher. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  much  higher? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Obviously,  if  we  cut  the  price  of  the 
businessman  who  produces  sugar,  and 
if  he  caimot  afford  to  pay  labor  a  wage 
that  tends  to  make  him  lose  money,  it 
teiuls  to  make  the  price  come  down. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  wondering  whom  I 
would  be  voting  for  if  I  voted  to  take 
away  the  quote  from  a  country  that  had 
good  working  conditions  and  paid  rea- 
sonable wages  and  gave  it  to  another 
country  where  the  cost  of  production  is 
much  less.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  benefiting  the  Investors  in  that 
case. 

Mr.  LONO.  That  could  very  well  work 
out  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  investors  would 
accept  it? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  do  not  tiiink  they  would 
turn  it  down. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  support  the  amendment  to  HJ%. 
ft866  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Harbis,  Kennedy,  and 
RiBicoFr,  to  suspend  the  sugar  quote  to 
tbe  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  prac- 
tices a  racist  policy  known  as  apartheid, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  denounced 
by  the  United  Stetes  through  United 
Nations  resolutions.  Apartheid  dehu- 
manizes black  South  Africans.  It  denies 
not  only  economic  and  social  equality  to 
its  nonwhlte  citizens,  but  also  btulc  dig- 
nity and  human  righte. 

It  is  a  policy  which  requires  all  non- 
white  citizens  over  the  age  of  16  to  carry 
the  "pass" — a  document  of  more  than 
90  pages  containing  detailed  personal 
date.  The  pass  must  be  produced  for 
inspection  by  police  at  any  hour  and  in 
any  place.  Pass  raids  and  accompanying 
police  brutality  occur  frequently  as  po- 
lice invade  homes,  separate  families,  and 
perpetuate  terror  throughout  entire  com- 
munities. 

It  is  a  policy  which  has  refused  visitors 
visas  to  numerous  black  Americans,  in- 


cluding prominmt  athletes,  mtertalners 
and  public  officials. 

It  is  a  policy  which  in  recent  years 
has  multiplied  the  legal  machmery  for 
ite  enf(nxement.  There  is  no  Justice  for 
nonwhites  in  South  Africa. 

Despite  the  UB.  official  condemnaticm 
of  apartheid,  the  United  States  has,  since 
1962,  provided  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  with  a  special  form  of  foreign 
aid — the  sugar  quota.  In  1970  alone. 
South  Africa  received  $5  million  for  60.- 
000  tons  of  raw  sugar  exported  to  the 
United  Stetes.  The  House-passed  version 
of  H  Jl.  8866.  the  Sugar  Act  Amendmente 
of  1971.  continues  for  3  years  the  South 
African  sugar  quote  of  60.003  short  tons. 
The  Smate  Finance  Committee  has  rec- 
onunended  only  a  minimal  reducticm  in 
this  quota — providing  South  Africa  with 
a  quote  of  57,745  short  tons  of  sugar  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years.  This  IxMianza 
allows  South  Africa  to  sell  more  than  6 
percent  of  ite  total  sugar  crop  in  a  pro- 
tected UjS.  market  at  nearly  twice  the 
world  price. 

White-owned  farms  produce  92  per- 
cent of  South  Africa's  sugar.  Indian  and 
black  farms  produce  only  8  percent.  The 
average  £eldworker's  wage  in  the  -South 
African  sugar  fields,  including  housing, 
amounte  to  only  $1.68  per  day.  Clearly, 
the  major  portion  of  the  profite  received 
from  the  UJB.  sugar  quote  contribute  to 
the  continuation  of  apartheid. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  morally  repre- 
hoisible  that  the  UB.  Government  and 
the  UJS.  texpayers  should  subsidize  the 
sugar  Industry  and  the  economy  of  a  na- 
tion which  denies  fundamental  human 
rights  to  black  people. 

If  we,  as  a  nation,  truly  believe  in  the 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  hu- 
man dignity,  then  we  must  discontinue 
this  sugar  quote  to  South  Africa.  We 
must  refuse  to  support  economically  a 
nation  whose  official  policy  we  have  con- 
demned as  immoral  and  unjust. 

We  are  a  freedcnn-loving  people.  We 
reiterate  frequoitly  and  eloquently  our 
love  of  Justice  and  our  support  of  racial 
equality  and  self-determination  through- 
out the  world.  Indeed,  Secretary  of  Stete 
William  Rogers  recently  declared  in  an 
official  policy  stetement  on  Africa: 

The  United  States  wUl  continue  to  stand 
tor  racial  equality  and  self -determination.  We 
will  help  to  proYlde  eoonomlc  alternatives 
for  the  small  Independent  states  in  ^southern 
Africa  .  .  .  We  take  our  stand  on  the  side 
of  tboee  forces  of  fundamental  human  rights 
In  southern  Africa. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President  that  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  a 
glaring  gap  between  our  national  pro- 
nouncements and  'nn  economic  policies 
regarding  South  Africa.  I,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
approved.  An  overwhelming  vote  to  su- 
spend the  sugar  quote  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  will  put  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  the  side  of  f  imdamoital  human  righte 
in  southern  Africa  and  at  home. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amoidment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 


sette. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  derk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arlsana 
(Mr.  OoLowATUt) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rgtoia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Esvni),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  island  (Mr.  Psstcmh)  are 
necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senates-  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Esvm).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastom)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mnm>T) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakes),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATBt) ,  and  the  Senator  frcnn  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WncKBs)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arlaona 
(Mr.  GoLBWATKR)  has  been  previously 
aimounoed. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


{No.  ISflUg.] 

YEAS— 46 

Bean 

HatSeld 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Boilings 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pell 

Case 

Hiunphrey 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Pronnlre 

Church 

Javlts 

RlMooff 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cooper 

B2agnuson 

Baxbe 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Schwetker 

Bsgleton 

McOoTcm 

Scott 

Pulbrtgbt 

MetcaU 

Oravel 

mUer 

Symington 

HarrU 

Mondale 

Taft 

Hart 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Moss 

NATS— 47 

Williams 

Aiken 

Dole 

McOee 

AUen 

DomlnhA 

Melntyre 

AUott 

Wsttlsntl 

Packwood 

Anderson 

EUender 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Fsnnln 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Rang 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Oambrdl 

Smith 

Bible 

Qumey 

Sparicman 

Brock 

Hansen 

Spong 

Bu<^e7 

Hnuka 

Biennis 

Burdlck 

laooye 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Thunnond 

Cannon 

Long 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Toung 

CurtU 

McClellan 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A 

LIVE  PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Ortffln.for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Welcker 

Bayh 

Mundt 

Brrln 

Pastor* 

So  Mr.  KKHinDT's  amendment  (No. 
198) ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  B4r.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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Tbe  FRBSIDINO  OfVlCiEK  (Ifr.  Ifov- 
IIAI.I) .  Tbe  question  Is  on  asreeinc  to  the 
motk>n  to  lay  on  ttie  table  the  motUm  to 
reconsider. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^freed  to* 

Ulr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendmmt  to  the  desk.   

llie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  -JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unantanouB  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricoap. 

The  PREEUDINQ  OWlCEK.  Without 
(Section,  it  Is  80  ordered. 

llie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  iwge  80.  line  33.  after  the  word  "oMawT* 
mdd  the  foUowtng  wording:  "or  unleM  the 
Resident  determlnee  that  nu^  quota  termi- 
nation la  not  In  tbe  national  Intcraat.'* 

OB  page  SI.  Una  ia  after  "sahaeotlon  (a)" 
add  the  fttOowlng  wording:  "nnleaa  the  Preal- 
dent  deterxBlnea  that  radi  auq^enalon  Is  not 
In  the  national  Interest.  ** 

On  page  41.  line  17  strike  out  aU  o(  (3)  up 
to  line  24  on  page  43. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes,  and  would  like  to  state 
to  tbe  Senate  that  I  had  coDtemplated 
offering  two  amendments,  one  to  strike 
out  that  part  of  the  bill  which  pots  a 
quota  on  confectionary  Imports,  and  the 
othM'  that  part  of  the  Mil  which  makes 
regulations  regarding  ezi^opriatlons  fol- 
lowing July  1971.  but  decided  that  it 
would  be  more  advlsaMe,  in  view  of  my 
position  on  both  of  these  matters,  to  leave 
them  to  the  ctmferenoe.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  express  my  views  respecting 
them,  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  in- 
formed and  so  the  conferees  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  existence  of  the  sentiment 
in  the  Senate  on  these  two  matters. 

First  as  to  the  oonfectianery  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Illinois  (BCr. 
PiRCT)  has  already  raised  this  TxOni.  I 
have  traditionally  fought  here  against 
quotas,  and  this  is  a  quota,  very  unlike 
the  sugar  quota,  which  deals  with  the 
admissibility  of  a  given  amount  of  raw 
sugar  at  higher  than  world  prices  in  inir- 
suance  of  an  understanding  and  tradi- 
tional policy  to  assive  adequacy  of  sup- 
ply. This  ctmfectionery  language  has 
nothing  to  do  with  adequacy  of  supply. 
There  is  no  question  of  adequacy  of  sup- 
ply in  it.  It  is  a  straight  quota  situation, 
but  Is  brought  in  imder  the  cover  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  what  goes  Into  candy  is 
sugar  and  coconut;  therefore,  as  this  Is 
a  sugar  bill,  the  confectionery  quota  is 
given  a  ride  in  this  bm. 

The  other  body  does  not  Include  It.  It 
is  completely  unfair  to  the  consumer  to 
Include  it.  There  is  not  even  a  case  for  the 
manufacturer,  in  that  United  States 
prices  are  quite  stable,  lliere  has  been 
no  tremendous  Impact  from  imports. 
The  committee  report  Itself  has  to  con- 
tent Itself  with  saying  that  it  Is  the  fear 
that  imports  may  come  In  that  Induces 
tbe  committee  to  write  In  this  quota. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  sharply  dram- 
atize this  Issue.  The  United  States 
candy  manufacturers  have  been  very  in- 
telligent about  prices.  Prices  have  not 
risen  materially.  This  quota  might  en- 


oourace  them,  or  It  might  encourage 
some,  and  bring  about  the  very  strong 
denunciations  of  the  fact  that  candy  is 
being  taken  away  from  children,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  Lb  very  ill-advised. 
Representative  Mnxa  in  the  other  body 
Joined  with  Representative  Bmana  in 
protesting  it,  and  that  is  why  it  was  left 
out  of  the  bill  there.  It  reaUy  has  no  basis 
in  fact,  and  has  no  idace  in  this  bill;  and. 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated, the  manager  of  the  bill,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  upon  this  sub- 
ject, said  he  certainty  Is  sympathetic  to 
its  exclusion. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  win  Insist  upcn  its  ex- 
clusion, and  that  it  win  be  excluded.  I  do 
not  b^eve  I  wish  to  complicate  this  par- 
ticular vote  in  the  Senate  by  risking  the 
fact  tiiat  a  significant  contrary  view  may 
be  expressed  out  of  sympathetic  consid- 
eration for  quotas  on  other  commodi- 
ties. Indeed,  that  Lb  the  very  reason  in 
addition  to  the  Jurisdictional  question 
why  Representative  BAnxs  urged  the 
House  o(Nnmlttee  to  (unit  it.  and  wtay  it 
was  omitted. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  It 
will  come  out  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
between  the  two  Houses. 

The  other  matter  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  should  be  called  1b  a  very 
radical  change  beLog  made  in  the  sanc- 
tions which  the  United  States  can  im- 
pose if  there  is  an  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican property  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  in 
another  country,  without  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

The  Senate  has  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem before,  and  in  post  sugar  le^slation 
smd  in  the  foreign  aid  legislation  in  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment  has  not  given 
the  President  adequate  discretion  to  lift 
sanctions  when  the  national  Interest  re- 
quired that  the  strict  sanctions  should 
not  be  applied.  That  was  the  case  wite 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment,  and  the 
House  of  Representattves  hegan.  to 
change  that  practice.  In  this  year's  bill. 

I  point  out  respectfully  that  the  com- 
mittee now  moves  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, beginning  with  the  expropriations 
that  might  take  place  after  July  20, 
1971.  It  now  proposes  to  adopt  a  new 
condition  and,  in  my  Judgment,  pos^ly 
very  embarrassing  procedure  to  tbe 
United  States,  because  it  has  automatlc- 
ity.  And  not  only  has  it  automatielty  and 
requires  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  of 
being  deprived  of  a  sugar  quota,  but  it 
also  adds  a  new  provision  which  I  have 
never  seen  before  in  legislation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  new  provlslan  states  that  If 
the  Tariff  Commission  ui>hdlds  the  find- 
ing of  expropriation  without  fair  oom- 
peDsatlon  that  entitles  the  claimant  to 
dip  into  what  results  from  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  sugar  quota  in  order  to  be 
reimbursed,  but  it  provides  further  that 
if  the  Teuiff  Comrolsslon  does  not  act,  by 
its  mere  Inaction,  the  quota  is  suspended 
automatically  year  after  year. 

This  is  a  really  novel  provision  that  I 
have  never  seen  before.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  Marx  brothers,  who  played  musical 
Instruments.  When  they  were  asked  how 
much  they  were  paid  to  play,  they  said 


"Ten  doUars."  When  they  were  asked 
what  they  got  for  not  pla^ng,  they  said 
"Twenty  dollars."  That  is  the  kind  of 
provision  this  is. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
we  should  lock  ourselves  in  in  this  way. 
We  tried  with  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment. We  thought  we  were  going  to  get 
great  results  from  it^  and  to  tbe  first  case 
we  came  across,  the  Peruvian  case,  it 
aippemroA  highly  in  the  national  interest 
that  we  would  simply  forgo  the  stiiat 
application  of  the  law,  because  it  woidd 
have  been  very  much  against  the  Ameri- 
can Interest  had  it  been  automatically 
applied. 

I  think  it  most  unwise  to  lock  our- 
selves in  in  this  way,  and  I  think  tbe 
Senate  should  know  this  is  predsdy 
what  is  being  done  with  this  new  aod 
novel  wrinkle,  which  I  have  described  in 
this  amendment. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  call  up 
miy  amendment  to  add  the  President's 
dlsczetionary  authority,  because  it  is  al- 
ready in  the  House  Ull.  and  I  feel  it  Is 
much  wiser  to  leave  the  matter  to  confer- 
ence. But  I  should  like  to  strengthen  tbe 
hands  ot  those  who  would  like  to  see  this 
provision  in  the  Committee  on  Finance's 
bill,  at  tbe  very  least,  made  subject  to 
the  suspension  and  discretionary  power 
of  the  President  in  the  event  that  the 
operation  of  this  whcde  tlUe  is  found  to 
be  Inimical  to  the  national  Interest  .at, 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendments  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
House  provisions  on  these  same  subjects 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib,  together  wMb 
the  reference  in  tbe  House  report  and  the 
protest  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  against  including  the  eoa- 
fectlonerrquota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoia, 
as  follows: 

xzPBOPaiATXOH  AUKimtmtre 

One  of  the  key  elianges  In  the  Bngar  Act 
proposed  by  HJt.  8886  Is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent two  new  powws  to  dsal  with  foreign 
nations  which  expropriate  the  property  ot 
Amerlean  dtlaens  without  due  prooees  of  law. 

Under  the  proposed  revision  of  Section 
408(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  President,  a*  his 
discretion,  oouid  either  withhold  a  part  or 
all  of  the  sugar  quota  of  svuih  a  nation. 

Either  concurrently  or  separately  the  Pres- 
ident could,  at  his  discretion,  tmpose  a  spe- 
cial Impost  of  up  to  $aO  per  ton  on  sugar 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  from  natlona 
unlawfuUy  taking  the  property  of  Amerloan 
dtlxens  subeequent  to  January  l,  1909.  It  is 
tbe  clear  Intent  of  the  Ocmunlttee  that  the 
Presidential  authority  to  Impose  this  Impost 
shall  he  retroactive  to  all  dalma  for  eq>ropil- 
atlons  as  described  In  this  provision  arising 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1988.  Subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Prestdsnt 
may  prescribe,  payment  of  (dalms  by  VA. 
cltlsens  wo\iId  be  made  from  any  funds  col- 
lected by  the  special  Impost. 

In  granting  tbeee  new  powers  the  Com- 
mittee recognises  the  President's  legal  dis- 
cretion to  use  or  not  use  them  as  he  sees  fit. 
However,  the  Committee  strtmgly  urges  the 
President  to  invoke  these  powers  against  any 
nation  which  refuses  to  treat  Americans 
fairly  and  equitably. 

oONFscnoMmT  ouota 

The  Committee  considered  a  proposal  to 
add  to  SecUon  306  of  the  8\igar  Act  a  new 
subsection  which  would  impose  by  statute 
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en  import  quota  on  oonfeettonery.  The  eon- 
tentlon  was  that  slnoe  Import  quotas  are  Im- 
poeed  on  raw  sugar  and  on  refined  sugar 
that  there  should  be  reasonable  quotas  Im- 
posed on  confectionery  because  It  Is  a  sugar- 
eontalning  product.  The  propoeal  would  not 
have  embaigoed  ooolectlonery  Imports,  but 
would  have  permitted  an  increase  not  only 
In  poundage  but  also  as  a  percentage  of  do- 
mestic Industry  production.  It  would  have 
permitted  confectionery  Imports  to  rise  from 
the  1909  level  of  approximately  ZA  percent 
of  domeetlo  Industry  production. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  Committee 
supported  this  pr(q>osal  and  In  its  Initial  con- 
siderations of  this  isglalatlon  the  Committee 
included  this  propoeal  as  a  new  subsection 
of  Section  300.  The  Committee,  however, 
upon  later  consideration  voted  to  remove  It. 
This  action  came  after  a  request  to  do  so  was 
made  by  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  that  Committee.  Oppoel- 
tlon  was  also  expressed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 


HOUBB  AoaiCULTDBS  OoiuorixB  WoasDfo 
(c)  In  any  case  m  which  a  naUon  or  a 
poUttcal  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
(1)  naUonallaed.  eaqtroprlated.  or  otherwise 
seised  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop- 
erty or  business  enterprise  owned  or  oon- 
troUed  by  United  States  dtlsens  or  any  cor- 
poratlon,  partnership,  or  association  not  lees 
than  60  per  oentum  benefldaUy  owned  by 
United  States  dtlsens  or  (3)  imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  property  or  buslneee 
enterprise  so  owned  or  controUed,  discrimi- 
natory taxes  or  other  exacUons,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  (q>eratlonai  conditions  (in- 
cluding limiting  or  reducing  participation 
In  production,  export,  or  sale  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  under  quota  aUooatlon  pur- 
suant to  this  Act)  not  ln4>osed  or  mforoed 
with  reepect  to  the  property  or  buslnsas  en- 
terprise of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated 
by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nattowai^  Qf  ^wy 
government  other  than  the  Oovemmant  of 
tbe  United  States  or  (8)  Imposed  upon  or  en- 
forced against  such  property  or  buBlnaas  en- 
terprise so  ownsd  or  oontrolled,  discrimi- 
natory taxes  or  other  exaoUons,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  oondltloiw  (In- 
cluding limiting  or  reducing  participation  In 
production,  export,  or  sale  of  siigar  to  the 
Umted  States  under  qixota  «Ji'V|»^t1iTn  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act) ,  or  has  taken  other  aottons. 
which  have  the  effect  of  nattonallslng,  ex- 
propriating or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  such  property  or  hilnenn  enter- 
prlae  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any 
bilateral  or  multilateral  International  agi«e- 
ment  to  whloh  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
deelgned  to  protect  such  property  or  timlnnss 
enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  *>w^  hM 
failed  within  six  months  following  the  tak- 
ing of  action  In  any  of  the  above  categories 
to  take  ^>proprlate  and  adequate  steps  to 
remedy  such  situatlou  and  to  discharge  Ita 
obligations  under  International  law  toward 
such  dtlxen  or  entity,  Indudlng  the  proo^t 
payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
property  or  business  enterprise  so  national- 
ised, expropriated  or  otherwise  seised  or  to 
provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
conditions  or  breachee  of  such  international 
agreementa,  as  the  case  may  he,  or  to  axraage, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  parties  conoemsd, 
for  submitting  ths  qusstion  tn  dlqiato  to 
arbitration  or  oondllatton  In  acocrdanoe  with 
procedures  under  wldoh  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  win  be  leaoTied  and 
full  payiaent  or  arrangementa  with  the  own- 
srs  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the  Prast- 
<lent  may  withhold  or  suspend  all  or  any  part 
of  any  quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  author- 
imtton  to  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such 
naUon.  and  either  In  addition  or  as  an  alter- 
nauve,  th*  Preatdent  may.  under  such  tans 
and  oondltlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  cause  to 


be  levied  and  ooUMtedat  the  port  of  entry  an 
Impost  on  any  or  all  sugar  sou^t  to  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  uadsr  the 
quota  of  such  nation  estahUshed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  tn  an  amount  not  to  exceed  gslo  per 
ton,  sudi  moneys  to  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  at  the  United  States  into  a  wpatial 
trust  fund,  and  ha  shall  use  stMb  fond  to 
make  payment  of  daims  arising  snbasquent 
to  January  1,  1809,  as  a  residt  of  such  na- 
tlonallaatlon,  equoprtatlon.  or  other  eeisure 
or  action  set  forth  herein,  except  that  If  such 
nation  partldpates  In  the  quote  for  the  West 
Indies,  the  PresldaBt  may  suqiend  a  pardon 
of  tbe  quota,  or  proration  of  the  quote,  fOr 
the  West  Indies  whloh  Is  not  in  axosas  of  the 
quantity  shipped  from  that  natton  during 
the  preoeedlng  year,  untU  he  Is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  stspe  are  being  taken,  and  either 
in  addition  or  as  an  alternative,  he  may  cause 
to  be  levied  and  collected  an  Impost  on  any 
or  all  sugar  sought  to  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  Stetes  imder  the  quote  of  such  nation 
for  the  payment  of  dalms  as  provided  herein. 
Any  quantity  eo  wlthhdd  or  suq>ended  shall 
he  allocated  under  section  303(d)  (1)  (B)  of 
this  Act. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  with- 
draw my  ammdments. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  U  I  ml^t 
just 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
withdraw  the  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
wishes  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Idr.  President,  in  the  mind 
of  this  Senator,  we  did  the  right  thing 
when  we  agreed  to  the  so-called  Hlcken- 
looper amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  it  was  my  amendment,  wiien  we 
first  agreed  to  the  principle  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatlans,  that  it 
would  not  be  discretionary  with  the 
President  whether  he  ^ould  act  when 
someone  has  confiscated  our  citizens' 
properties.  It  is  still  stealing,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. We  agreed  with  that — that  the 
President  would  not  have  any  discretion, 
that  it  would  be  mandatory  upon  him 
to  terminate  foreign  aid.  Senator  Hlck- 
enlooper modified  it,  in  ways  that  Jus- 
tify his  name  being  associated  with  that 
matter,  to  say  that  all  the  sophisticated 
ways  in  ^trtilch  they  are  not  really  confis- 
cating It  directly  ought  to  be  covered — 
such  as  charging  you  back  taxes  in  an 
amount  that  exceeds  your  investment,  or 
they  do  not  let  you  have  an  Import  quota 
for  raw  materials  necessary  for  your 
plant,  or  they  deny  you  an  export  quota 
to  ship  your  product  into  an  interna- 
tional market.  He  was  right  about  that. 

So  that  we  then  made  it  mandatory 
upon  the  President.  The  President  bad 
been  in  violation  of  that  propMal  insofar 
as  sugar  was  concerned,  because  it  was 
my  motioi  that  put  the  provision  in  the 
Sugar  Act  that  if  they  confiscate  your 
property  and  do  not  give  adequate  com- 
l>ensation,  he  will  terminate  their  sugar 
quota. 

The  Presidoit  has  been  advised  that 
other  foreign  policy  considerations  and 
other  things  are  involved.  Some  third- 
party  investors  do  not  think  that  tbe  law 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  The  President  Just 
has  not  done  it,  even  for  other  foreign 
pcdlcy  considerations,  although  tbe  law 
clearly  requires,  for  example,  that  Peru's 
sugar  quota  would  be  terminated. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  ctmcemed.  I 
felt  that  we  would  Just  leave  it  with  the 
Presldait  to  decline  to  enforce  the  law 
we  have  passed.  Our  only  recourse  is  to 


impeach  him,  and  vre  do  not  have  that 
many  votes.  So  we  will  say  that  we  wHl 
leave  it  as  we  find  it  in  tbe  Peruvian  itta- 
ation,  but  for  the  future  we  want  an  in- 
dependent agency  that  is  not  going  to  be 
oonstderlng  anything  excq>t  whether  this 
is  a  confiscation,  a  taking  without  ade- 
quate compensation. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  under  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law  the  foreign  country 
can  drag  this  thing  out  and  stall  along 
for  18  months  by  pretending  that  they 
are  considering  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation that  ought  to  take  place,  or  that 
they  are  going  to  give  the  man  the  right 
to  appeal,  or  the  President  can  appoint 
some  appellate  board.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  man  ultimately  in  charge  is  the  same 
fellow  who  confiscated  the  property.  The 
final  court  of  appeal  is  the  man  who 
confiscated  the  property. 

We  felt  that  after  18  months  of  dilly- 
dallying we  ought  to  put  this  dedslon  in 
an  indepoident  agency,  so  that  the  Pres- 
ident cannot  decline  to  enforce  the  law 
because  he  is  afraid  of  how  some  foreign 
diplomat  will  vote  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  Iftiited  Natioois,  or  for  some 
other  consideration,  but  we  would  slmidy 
do  as  we  do  in  other  matters.  The  Tariff 
Commissicm  has  a  duty  to  make  a  finding 
if  there  \s  an  unfair  trade  practice,  such 
as  antidunuiing. 

What  can  be  a  more  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice than  for  a  trading  partner  to  steal 
jrour  pnverty  and  not  pay  you  for  it? 
So  we  simply  say  that,  after  all  the  delay, 
then  comes  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
then  they  have  6  months  in  which  to 
make  a  finding.  By  that  time,  the  delays 
that  have  been  available  to  them  plus 
the  delays  in  tbe  Tariff  Comndssian  may 
have  dragged  this  matter  out  for  34 
monUis.  and  at  some  point  there  should 
be  a  dedsicKi.  At  that  point  we  say  that 
if  you  cannot  make  an  afBrmattve  deci- 
sion by  this  time — assuming  that  tbe 
oountiy  is  or  is  not  confiscating  prop- 
erty— If  you  cannot  answer  by  this  titiyt 
that  they  are  not  confiscating  your  prcqo- 
erty,  then  we  ought  to  suQ)end  the  sugar 
quota.  Just  hold  it  up,  until  such  time  as 
you  can  make  an  aff  rmative  decision  that 
they  are  not  «**»'«*»g  your  property. 

It  would  be  the  same  situation,  in  my 
Judgment,  as  if  you  are  Utigathig  a  mat- 
ter and  you  delay  tbe  matter  until  yoa 
make  the  final  decision. 

But  we  are  not  sabring  here  that  the 
whole  thing  is  final.  We  are  saying  that 
it  would  take  2  long  years  before  all  the 
recourse  of  the  country  stealing  your 
proper^  would  require  that  tbe  quota, 
be  terminated;  and  if  Congress  is  not 
satisfied  with  that,  looking  2  years  in 
the  future,  before  anything  could  hap- 
pen, then  we  would  suggest  that  Congress 
amend  the  law. 

In  any  event,  the  matter  is  In  oonfer- 
mce,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Preoident.  I  yldd 
mys^  3  additional  minutes. 

The  thing  I  object  to  is  the  auto- 
matielty of  locking  ourselves  into  a 
situation  such  as  this,  without  giving  tbe 
President  any  discretionary  authority  to 
be  used  to  furtho-  tbe  national  interest. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  effort  to  work 
for  an  equitable  division  of  autbortty 
between  Congress  and  tbe  President. 
I  am  working  hard  on  that  In  respect 
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ot  war  powers,  as  everyone  knowi.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to 
enpple  ourselves  and  the  President  by 
a  straitjacket,  and  that  is  wliat  this  does. 
'^  Seoond.  the  provision  to  which  the 
distiiiguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  referred,  tbe  suspensioii.  triggered 
by  indecision  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
is  absolutely  unheard  of .  It  is  a  provision 
which  eould  cause  the  United  States 
very  great  dllDculty  and  very  great  em- 
barrassment, and  I  hope  very  much  that 
it  does  not  persist  or  find  its  way  into 
-  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senatw  from 
Illinois. 

Kir.  McOEE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  the 
omission  from  the  bill  of  two  African 
states  that  received  aero  quotas.  One  was 
Malawi,  and  the  other  Dganda. 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that 
we  have  been  wrestling  with  this  ques- 
tion on  the  African  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  bad 
many  other  problems  knotted  in  it;  it 
was  a  much  larger  question  than  merely 
the  sugar  quota.  Complications  tran- 
scended the  boundary  lines,  and  even  re- 
gions of  Africa,  and  included  other  areas 
in  the  diplomatic  field;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  Ricoao  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  explain 
why  both  Malawi  and  Uganda  were  not 
Included. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  we  did  not  do  it 
was  that  we  had  reqiiests  from  other 
countries  that  would  like  to  have  sugar 
quotas  for  the  first  time,  and  we  were 
being  c<HnpeUed  by  circumstances  to 
make  reductl<m8  even  on  ooimtrles  that 
are  old  and  reliable  suM>llers.  Our  regu- 
lar suppliers  had  performed  faithfully 
and  r«dly  are  closer  to  us,  and  in  times 
of  emergency  could  be  more  relied  upon 
to  deliver  sugar  to  us  because  of  their 
proximity. 

So  we  thought  that  if  we  applied  a 
formula  based  upon  performance  in  the 
past,  we  would  have  a  formula  that  would 
be  pretty  well  above  criticism  tmd  above 
the  sort  of  innuendos  that  the  Senator 
has  seen  in  the  past  directed  toward 
Congress  about  these  matters. 

Therefore,  we  felt  that  we  did  not  want 
to  add  any  new  countries,  because  it 
would  bring  into  question  why  we  added 
the  ones  we  did.  There  is  a  good  case  ad- 
vocated for  those  countries,  of  course, 
and  that  is  why  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives included  them.  They  will  be  in 
conference.  If  we  had  had  more  sugar 
quotas  to  be  distributed.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  make  some  of  it  available  to 
those  countries. 

Mr.  McOEE.  That  answers  my  ques- 
tion. There  is  great  sensitivity  over  the 
question,  as  well  as  other  questions,  in- 
cluding the  matter  we  have  Just  had  a 
vote  on.  of  South  Africa. 

If  this  might  represent  a  token,  at  the 
very  least,  that  could  be  carried  in  on  one 
boatload  of  sugar,  that  would  be  sym- 
bolic, partly  because  one  of  the  republics, 
Malawi,  however  else  one  may  charac- 
teilielt.  has  been  a  very  friendly,  new,  m- 


depeodent  countiy'in  a  very  isolated  part 
of  Africa  in  terms  of  that  kind  of  «n- 
ployment. 

In  Uganda,  where  there  has  jiist  been 
a  turnover  of  the  regime,  some  of  the 
same  attributes  also  appeared.  I  am  ad- 
vlaed  that  this  is  being  interpreted  in  a 
negative  way. 

It  is  difScult  to  get  across  to  those 
making  hiqulrles  that  this  was  not  a  re- 
buff or  a  turnaround  of  policy.  I  have 
made  an  effort  to  suggest  that  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  for^gn  policy, 
that  it  had  to  do  with  policies  that  have 
prevailed  before,  and  the  experience  with 
the  act.  We  wanted  ooimtrles  that  had 
performance  records;  we  found  that 
there  had  to  be  a  cutoff  place,  and  that 
to  admit  one  or  two  would  have  meant 
to  add  others. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  was  a  good  case  made,  for  example, 
for  admitting  Liberia.  This  Nation  orig- 
inally made  possible  the  Independence  of 
Liberia,  I  believe  in  the  time  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  or  James  Madison ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  we  found 
some  sympathy  for  its  inclusion. 

But  if  we  added  Liberia,  there  were 
some  other  countries  that  would  feel  they 
ought  to  be  considered. 

I  can  assure  the  Soiator  that  the 
House  of  R-epresentatlves  did  put  quotas 
in  for  those  two  countries.  The  House  did 
not  work  out  Its  quotas  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Senate,  and  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  compnHnise  with  them  in  confer- 
ence. It  might  be  that  we  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  accept  the  House  provision,  and 
it  would  not  at  all  pain  this  Senator  if 
that  were  how  it  worked  out. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment from  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
I  thank  him  for  the  courtesy  of  making 
the  record  clear  on  the  matter,  to  try 
to  separate  it  from  scMne  of  the  other 
diplomatic  and  political  questions  that 
might  otherwise  be  present. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  conunlttee  and  the  able  floor 
managers  of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
for  their  diligent  work  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  for  consideration.  It  Is 
a  good  bill  in  my  Judgment  and  should 
protect  the  welfare  of  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  as  well  as  provide  an  ampde 
supi^  of  sugar  for  our  consumers  at  a 
fair  price. 

Mi^  years  ago,  we  recognized  that  if 
our  American  producers  had  to  compete 
with  those  of  foreign  coimtrles,  we  would 
have  very  little  sugar  grown  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Owe  high  oper- 
ating and  labor  costs  would  render  our 
producers  incapable  of  competing  with 
the  cheap  tropical  labor  of  other  nations. 
However,  it  would  be  naive  to  depend 
totally  on  a  foreign  supply  for  an  es- 
sential staple.  For  defense  and  strategic 
reasons  we  must,  within  the  United 
States,  possess  the  ability  to  produce  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  sugar 
requirement. 

Experience  indicates  that  our  present 
quota  system  Is  superior  to  attempting 
to  give  our  producers  protection  solely 
through  a  tariff  system.  Prior  to  1934, 
mbea  the  quota  system  was  first  enacted. 


we  found  ourselves  ill-equipped  to  deal 
with  the  severe  price  fluctiiations  of  the 
world  sugar  mai^et.  The  quota  system 
assures  consumers  of  an  adequate  and 
stable  supply  of  this  commodity  at  a 
fair  price.  In  fact,  American  oonsimiers 
oxioy  a  reasonable  price.  Of  the  nations 
that  do  not  produce  ttieix  entire  sugar 
needs,  many  have  significantly  higher 
retail  prices  than  does  the  United  States. 
For  example,  as  of  January  of  this  year, 
the  retaU  price  in  Italy  was  18.6  coits- 
in  Japan.  18.4  ctsAs:  in  West  Oermany 
17.7  cents:  In  Sweden.  14.8  cents;  and  in 
Denmark,  14.5  cents.  This  compares  with 
a  price  of  13.4  cents  here  in  America. 

It  is  significant  to  note  also,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  sugar  program  is  rela- 
tively self-sustaining.  During  each  of 
the  years  this  program  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, receipts  from  the  tax  of  0JS3 
cents  per  pound  that  is  imposed  on  aU 
sugar  manufactured  in  or  Imported  into 
the  United  States  have  exceeded  the 
payments  to  domestic  growers.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  President,  because  of  the  "pay- 
ment scaled  down  provisions"  contained 
in  the  act,  which  have  the  desired  effect 
of  granting  additional  benefits  to  small 
producers,  the  program  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  distributing  farm  in- 
come and  working  against  the  trend  of 
mass  migraUon  from  the  farm  to  the 
city. 

Mr.  President,  after  comparing  the 
foreign  sugar  quota  distributions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Finance  Committee 
with  those  contained  in  the  House  passed 
bill,  I  believe  the  Finance  Conunlttee 
has  done  an  extremely  equitable  Job  In 
its  review.  I  believe  the  committee  was 
wise  in  allocating  quotas  to  foreign  na- 
tions based  generally  on  their  delivery 
performance  during  the  last  extension 
of  the  act.  I  believe  that  this  Is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  By 
depending  on  those  who  have  served  our 
market  well  in  the  past,  we  will  provide 
the  best  assurance  to  our  consumers  of 
a  dependable  performance  in  future 
years. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  maintaining  a  strong  domestic  sug- 
ar industry.  The  continued  prosperity 
of  the  28.000  farms — 10  percent  of  which 
are  located  in  my  State,  2,559  sugar  beet 
farms — ^that  produce  sugar  beets  and 
s\]garcane  depends  on  psissage  of  this 
bill.  One  himdred  and  fifty  thousand 
farmwoi^ers  depend  on  this  industry. 
The  success  of  this  act  is  further  liuli- 
cated  in  the  fact  that  contrsuy  to  most 
of  our  farmers,  the  farmer  in  the  sugar 
industry  is  now  receiving  a  Isu-ger  per- 
centage of  the  sugar  sales  dcdlar  now 
that  he  did  prior  to  1940. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  their 
expeditious  work  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  section  of  the  Sugar  Act 
which  discusses  the  distribution  of  the 
additional  sugar  beet  allotment.  The 
House  version  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  give  preference  to  areas 
where  a  sugar  beet  factory  has  recently 
closed.  Tbe  Finance  Committee  deleted 
this  language  and  in  its  r^iort  said  that 
such  a  preference   may  "discriminate 
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against  new  areas  and  favor  an  area 
where  the  facility  has  already  failed." 

I  think  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versicMis  have  expressed  valid  con- 
cerns, but  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a 
middle  position  which  may  be  agreeable 
to  both  Houses.  I  agree  with  what  I  think 
is  the  Finance  Ccxnmittee's  position  and 
that  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  give  any 
kind  of  preference  to  areas  that  do  not 
have  the  desire,  ability,  soil  conditions, 
financing  or  the  local  support  to  make  a 
sugar  beet  plant  a  success. 

The  situation  that  I  Just  described  is 
not  the  case  in  southwestern  Minnesota 
where  the  60-year-old  American  Crystal 
Sugar  Plant  at  Chaska,  Minn.,  was 
closed.  The  urban  growth  from  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  surrounded  this  plant 
and  had  made  this  an  undesirable  loca- 
tlMi  for  this  tyi)e  of  activity.  Further- 
more this  obsolete  plant  could  not  meet 
the  pollution  control  standards  that  had 
been  established  by  the  State  without 
a  very  large  expenditure  of  money.  These 
factors,  along  with  the  fact  that  the 
actual  growing  of  the  beets  had  steadily 
moved  westward  so  that  most  of  the 
growers  were  mcH-e  than  50  miles  from 
the  plant,  made  this  a  very  uneconomical 
plant. 

The  fact  that  the  plant  closed,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  indication  that  these 
farmers  do  not  want  to  grow  sugar  beets 
or  that  they  cannot.  The  plant  was  closed 
this  past  January  with  no  notice  to  the 
local  growers  that  relied  on  this  plant. 
Many  of  these  growers  had  recently  pur- 
chased new  equipment,  bought  fertilizer, 
prepared  the  soil,  and  did  other  things 
to  make  them  ready  for  the  1971  cam- 
paign. These  growers  were  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  grow  beets  this  spring 
but  could  not  proceed  because  the  plant 
at  Chaska  had  been  closed.  I  believe  that 
there  are  grounds  to  treat  these  growers 
differently  than  we  would  treat  an  area 
where  there  were  poor  soil  conditions  or 
where  the  local  farmers  did  not  desire 
to  grow  sugar  beets  or  only  desired  to 
do  so  when  prices  for  other  crops  had 
fallen.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  did  not  mean  to  treat 
these  two  very  different  situations  in  the 
same  way. 

I  think  the  House  probably  had  the 
Chaska  situation  in  mind  when  they 
agreed  upon  the  preference  language 
whereas  the  Finance  Committee  was 
probably  thinking  along  the  lines  of  the 
latter  situation  that  I  described  when 
they  decided  to  delete  this  language.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees 
would  agree  with  these  distinctions  and 
during  the  conference  with  the  House  an 
agreement  recognizing  these  equities 
could  be  reached. 

E^ren  though  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  not  adopt  the  preference  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  they  did  go 
along  with  the  farm  history  provisions 
which  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  grow- 
ers in  southwestern  Minnesota.  This  pro- 
vision "protects  for  3  years  the  farm 
history  of  a  producer  who  lost  his  market 
for  sugar  beets  because  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  contracting  by  a  processor." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  look  with  favor  upon 
southwestern  Minnesota  because  of  this 


farm  history  provision  and  the  xmdts- 
puted  ability  of  the  growers  in  this  area 
to  produce  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
beets  that  are  needed  to  Justify  an  allot- 
ment. 

BUGAB    ACT    STATXlfXITr    IT   THX 
HONOBABLK   PAUL   riNDLKT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  consider 
the  statement  on  the  Sugar  Act  made  by 
my  colleague  from  the  20th  District  of 
Illinois,  who  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Hoti- 
orable  Paul  Findlet,  so  pertinent  to  the 
current  debate  and  so  penetrating  in  its 
analysis  of  the  problem  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxmxnt  on   SxrOAm  IjBoiblatton   bt   U.S. 

Refkesentativx  Padi.  Fnn«.KT,  BxroRX  the 

Housx   CoMMrmx  on   Acaucm.TT7KX,   Mat 

3.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
compliment  Chairman  Poage  on  the  policy 
changes  he  has  Initiated  in  regard  to  com- 
mittee consideration  of  sugar  legislation.  He 
gave  notice  early  that  he  wotild  not  receive 
foreign  lobbyists  for  private  discussions,  that 
all  his  contacts  with  foreign  lobbyist  would 
be  in  open  hearings  on  the  public  record,  and 
that  a  public  record  be  made  of  foreign  agent 
registration. 

These  measures,  I  feel,  have  buUt  puUle 
confidence  in  the  legislative  process  and 
have  set  a  good  prudent  standard  for  others 
of  us  on  the  committee.  As  a  former  news- 
paperman, I  say  the  best  protection  for  the 
public  under  this  program  is  discloeure  of 
the  facts  as  to  who  represents  whom,  and 
when  and  for  how  much. 

Politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  This 
must  be  kept  In  mind  as  we  consider  the 
politics  of  sugar  in  1871. 

Fundamental  change  is  difficult  to  achieve 
even  under  Ideal  circumstances  in  a  pro- 
gram as  longstanding  and  complex  as  the 
sugar  act. 

Inertia  is  a  powerful  force  In  the  law  of 
physics  and  even  more  powerful  In  the  law 
of  sugar.  The  sugar  act  has  been  in  motion 
for  more  than  37  years,  and  Its  natiiral  ten- 
dency— ^llke  other  things  in  tbe  physical 
world  which  are  In  motion — Is  Ukewlae  to 
remain  in  motion. 

Producers,  suppliers  and  major  users  of 
siigar  are  highly  organised.  Witness  the 
lobbyists  who  have  kept  this  room  OUed 
through  day  after  day  of  long  hearings. 
DacatiBtic  Interests  are  so  highly  organized 
they  were  able  to  present  an  imchallenged 
united  frtmt  on  specific  legislative  reocm- 
mendatlons.  ^ 

These  varied  but  coordinated  interests 
have  succeeded  In  convincing  Icurge  numbers 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  to  accept 
the  dubious  pr(^>OBltlon  that  the  sugar  act 
Is  much  too  complex,  precious  and  deUcate 
for  even  minor  remodeling. 

Up  to  this  point  at  least,  the  Admlnistra- 
aaa  has  not  announced  a  position. 

Other  prospective  reform  advocates  are 
few  In  number.  Consumers  and  taxpayers  are 
poorly  organized.  The  role  of  sugar,  while 
Important,  is  not  prominent  in  the  famUy 
budget.  Moreover,  the  complexity  of  the  act 
tends  to  dlsoo>urage  such  lay  groups  from  ef- 
fective attack.  Sugar  price  advances — starting 
of  course  from  a  very  high  base — ^have  been 
no  more  spectacular  than  other  food  items. 
The  U.S.  cartel  is  so  neatly  packaged  Its  de- 
fenders can  even  make  an  argvunent — 
though  a  very  superficial  one — that  the  act 
makes  money. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  domestic  producers  like 
things  as  they  are.  For  all  prmettoal  effect. 


markets  and  prices  are  fully  guanuiteed. 
Forrtgn  competltton  Is  tightly  regulated. 
Direct  government  payments  are  a  pleaaant 
extra  for  which  no  reeotiroe  adjustment  la 
required. 

The  act  makes  life  easy  tar  major  users  by 
providing  mercbandlalng  services.  Supplies 
are  steady.  So  an  prices,  although  at  steadUy 
higher  levels. 

Quota  cotmtrles  could  hardly  be  happier. 
The  U.S.  market  is  highly  profitable — tbe 
sweetest  premium  market  in  tbe  world. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  change 
this  year  will  not  be  easy.  But  change  Is 
needed  for  two  main  reasons:  first,  foreign 
Buppllen  are  paid  too  much;  second,  govern- 
ment payments  to  individual  domeatlc  pro* 
ducers  go  too  high. 

My  reconunendatioos  wlU  deal  only  with 
these  two  items. 

The  premium  foreign  suppliers  get  when 
they  seU  sugar  to  the  UJ3.  amounts  to  a 
gigantic  unregulated  foreign-aid  program 
whose  annual  value  ranges  between  $2&0  mU- 
llon  and  $350  mlUlon  a  year. 

It  dlffNs  from  the  traditional  foreign-aid 
program  In  two  most  imfortunate  lespeots: 
first.  It  Is  financed  entirely  by  U^S.  citizens  as 
consumers,  not  as  taxpayers:  second,  its  ben- 
efits are  distributed  with  little  discrimina- 
tion and  with  no  social  objective. 

The  very  existence  of  the  highly-paid  corps 
of  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  la  evidence  that 
foreign  quotas  are  a  much-prized  bon&naa. 

The  degree  to  wlilch  the  American  people 
are  fieeced  by  the  foreign  quota  prorlalons  of 
the  act  is  indicated  by  data  supplied  to  tbe 
Committee  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  repre- 
senting British  Hondiutis.  In  testimony  Tues- 
day of  last  week  he  stated  that  the  F.OJ. 
realized  return  by  Hondiuaa  on  sugar  sup- 
plied In  1070  to  various  markets  was  ss 
foUows: 

15,768  tons  to  the  United  SUtes  at  tlSS 
a  ton. 

23,692  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  $99 
a  ton. 

27,194  tons  to  Canada  at  $80  a  ton. 

"Net  realized"  means  after  any  duties  and 
Import  fees  are  paid. 

Translated,  Hondtiras  got  6.8  cents  a 
pound  from  the  U.S.,  5  centt  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  4  cents  from  Canada.  The 
woi^d  price  was  a  notch  lower  at  3.8  ouit>. 

Lobbylsta  of  course  defend  the  prices  paid 
for  foreign  sugar  and  insist  that  a  lower 
U.S.  price  would  be  a  serious  if  not  mortal 
Mow.  This  reaction  is  natural,  perhape,  as 
no  one  welcomes  income  reduction. 

When  speaking  for  tbe  West  Indies,  Mr. 
Qulnn  Indicated  his  clients  in  recent  yean 
lost  money  on  two-thirds  of  their  exports 
(that  to  the  U.K.  system)  and  sxirvlve  only 
because  of  tbe  profits  realized  from  ship- 
ments of  the  remaining  one-third  (that  to 
the  U.S.).  Others  have  made  similar  allega- 
tions. 

I  seriously  question  the  validity  of  the  al- 
legation of  losses  on  sales  to  the  UJEL  mar- 
ket. But  even  if  one  accepts  it,  a  larger  ques- 
tion remains.  Why  should  the  United  States 
keep  Itself  in  the  curious  position  vriilch.  In 
effect,  subsidizes  sugar  prices  throughout 
tbe  UX.  syBtem? 

BUFltXlCXNT  TO  BrATBMBrr  BT  KIP.  fAVL 
FINDLET  (K-nX.)  AMPUrCBB  PAOB  3  COMICXNT 
ON  "pass-back"  WOMMUUi 

In  fact,  tbe  "pass-back"  scheme  oould  ac- 
ciirately  be  named  "pass  more  baok."  because 
it  wUl  yitfd  a  substantial  incrsaae  for  tbe 
big  six — tbe  largest  of  the  giant  sugar-itio- 
dudng  corporations. 

Under  the  "pass  more  back"  formula,  each 
will  get  40  cents  per  hundredweight  on  all 
production  compared  with  present  alldlng- 
scale  rates  which,  due  to  varying  produc- 
tion, range  between  33.8  cents  and  S9.1  centa. 

The  extra  bonanza  theee  giants  have  lined 
up  for  themselves  comes  to  an  aggregate  of 
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(617.70S.7a  bMtd  on  ISM  prodaeOan.  Itl 
•  foott  tliliig  (or  UkB  AmwICMi  peopl*  tiM 
suCtf  tiulastry  dldnt  piopoM  «a  «T»n  lower 
Umlil 
la  ttet  y«ar  two  prodnom  aMAi  got  • 


IwymMit  In  MOMB  «-  (IjOOOpOOO.  Tte 
mare  bMk"  fonnul*  will  boost  this  UrgMt, 
oompUmaata  of  tbe  tTJS.  tazpftyw.  by  a  lufty 
20  percent. 
Hare  ere  the  details: 


8WAI  MOUSTRV  "fASS  MOK  BACK"  paOPOSAL 


im  Canwit 

0*  rit»*t 

(pouads)         (crata>— 


lies 


«40cMrtt 


lac  ond«r 
■M-tack" 


NnnaM  ComM.  Mtf  Smk  Ca , 
U.S.  S«BW  Oiry.,  CliwiJWi.  fit 

Oaim  Sunr  Co. ,  WaiHiia. . '. " '  1 " 
SmUi  P.  nee  Sa|K  6». ,  Senlb  Bqr.. 
UMNPlMMrilMCai.UkM 


3.69(7S  312  |1,».C6>.32  }I.479,492.n  |Z49.S26.a 

1,179.717  311  l.O71M0in  1,271.906.10  197,92(.72 

1.472,215  312  Stl.73S.90  588,914.40  27,17150 

1.385,555  318  529.717.61  546.222.00  16.504.39 

1.341,498  38.9  522.48144  536.588.20  14.099.76 

1,322.192  38.1  516,708.93  521876.80  12.167.87 


:N«tli 


,1517,708.71. 


"Hie  injostloe  In  tbe  praeent  pricing  ays- 
tern  la  alao  apparent  wben  one  reoognlaaa 
that  no  fontgn  produoar  faoea  ooat  ttema  aa 
high  aa  tboee  whloh  oonfiront  UA  prodnoais. 
yet  each  geta  the  advantage  of  a  pitoe  baaed 
on  U.8.  ooata. 

For  example,  wagea  aa  Uttle  as  91.80  or  gS 
a  day  are  still  oommonplaoe  among  foreign 
sappUere;  #4  a  day  la  big  moooy.  Oontrast 
ttieee  with  atanoat  gSS  a  day  paid  to 
in  Hawaii  and  $148  an  hour  In  the  i 
areaa  of  ths  U.8. 

Deqitte  the  wage  dUTerenttal,  foreign  sup- 
pllara  get  almost  ths  asms  prloe  in  tbs  VJB. 
market  as  dnmsetin  produoers. 

Bomebow,  ttaia  Oommtttso  most  devlss  a 
way  to  get  a  better  price  on  angar  snppttad  by 
foreign  oountrlea.  Under  the  present  ansnge- 
ment  ths  American  psopls  get  hooksd.  and 


Direct  goTsmment  payments  to  soms  indl- 
Tldnal  prodooera  go  much  too  high.  Ths 
largest  made  In  186B  are  listed  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

Ooremmsnt  paymanta  at  any  leral  ars 
hard  to  rsttonalias  in  a  controDod  market 
in  which  profltablo  market  prices  are  virtu- 
aUy  guaranteed.  Tbsy  can  be  Justlflsd  only  in 
social  tangos,  that  is.  to  mset  a  need  for 
farm-family  income  siqpplsmant.  At  ths  Isrsl 
of  thoea  listsd  in  ths  Ai^sndlx.  p«ymsnts  ars 
an  abaolute  outrage. 

An  ^"""^i  limitation  not  Higti  ^  than 
W8/)00  should  be  esUblliihed.  aa  under  ths 
feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton  programs. 
Under  each  of  these  latter  programs,  farmera 
must  make  sutwtantlal  adjustment  of  re- 
Bouroee — that  Is,  land  retirement — In  order 
to  establish  entitlement.  Under  sugar,  there 
Is  none.  My  own  preference  Is  a  $30,000  ag- 
gregate level  for  all  programs. 

And  the  IndlTldual  limit  should  be  an 
honest  one.  Schemes  to  negate  the  effect  of 
the  limit,  like  the  "pass-hack  40-40"  inven- 
tion propoaed  last  Friday  by  the  domestic 
industry  must  be  rejected.  Hie  "pass -back" 
is  evasion  on  its  face  and  an  Insult  to  the 
integrity  of  this  Oommlttee. 

Distinguished  support  for  the  limit  on  in- 
dividual paymsnta  comes  from  Dr.  John  A. 
Schnlttker,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  1088-08.  In  a  speech  October  ao.  1070. 
to  the  Sugar  Club  of  New  Tork.  he  said: 

"Limiting  direct  government  payments  to 
fanners  Is  a  popular  Issue  today;  the  limita- 
tion In  the  new  farm  bill  is  long  overdue. 
Limiting  Treasury  payments  to  $65,000  per 
crop  (or  to  $30,000,  as  I  would  prefer)  will 
not  'deetroy  the  farm  i>rograms.'  TJmitiwg 
Sugar  Act  paymenu  to  $66,000  wiU  not  de- 
stroy ths  Sugar  Act,  nor  will  It  generate  a 
sugar  ahortage  nor  threaten  the  security  of 
the  United  Statea." 

The  payment  limit  provlstons  in  ths  Sugar 
Act  must  bs  earafuUy  drawn.  It  is  clear  thst 
the  payment  limit  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1070  apidylng  to  wheat,  cotton  and  feed 
grains  win  tf  sot  almost  no  savings  to  the 
govammsnt. 

Ths  #58^000  paymsBt  limit  nakss  asoss  In 
~  ways.  FtOTldsd  no  f$nn-q>mtlnc  o»> 


ears.  SKpenditures  for  direct  government  pay- 
msnts  would  be  reduced  about  $18,441,000  a 
year.  Second,  it  would  asrve  to  retard  the 
trend  toward  Mgnei  in  sugar  production,  tn 
that  prodaetton  above  87.406  tons  of  beets  a 
ysar  by  a  stngls  tSnaer  would  have  no  em- 
Utlemoit  for  direct  payment.  Ihla  is  ths  pro- 
duction on  1388  sores,  using  1880  crop  data 


Conceivably  the  payment  limit  will  lead  to 
the  parmanant  subdivision  at  some  farm 
units,  and  U  ao.  this  would  aocord  with  ths 
philosophy  so  oftan  ssprsased  leglslativaly  by 
this  Committee  whloh  Cavors  ths  Camlly 
Btruotuis— as  oppossd  to  ths  oorporats  stroo- 
ture — In  Amsrloan  sgrieulturs. 

Beform  of  the  administration  at  ths  pres- 
ent sliding  scale  of  individual  paymanta  is 


Ths  Oenaral  Accounting  OSloa  a  year  ago 
completed  a  study  to  determine  the  w**""^ 
in  which  the  constitution  of  farms  under 
the  sliding  acale  of  payments  waa  being  ad- 
mlnlstsred  by  ths  Agricultural  Stabillaatlan 
and  Conservation  Servios.  Paymenta  range 
from  30  to  80  cents  cwt.  depending  on  the 
Blae  farm,  with  small  farms  favored. 

In  six  of  the  seven  statas  in  whloh  the  re- 
view was  conduetsd.  OAO  found  that  county 
ASOS  oOloes  bad  not  adequately  reviewed  nor 
had  stats  oOoss  effecUvtiy  monitored  consti- 
tutions of  sugar  bsst  and  sugar  cans  farma. 
OAO  found  instanoee  where  two  or  more  eep- 
arataly  oonsUtutsd  farms  were  owned  and 
operated  by  the  asms  individual  at  Indi- 
viduals. Aooording  to  the  USDA  guldaUnss. 
such  fhrms  Should  have  bean  oonstitutad  as 
one  farm  tor  govammsnt  payment  purposss. 
Because  of  the  sliding  seals  method  of  pay- 
ment, the  farm  owners  reoaived  total  pay- 
menU  In  exoess  of  what  thsy  would  haw  rs- 
oetvad  had  the  farms  been  oonstttuted  ss  a 
stngls  farm  as  thsy  should  have  bsen. 

The  OAO  report  rsoommands,  "The  Ad- 
ministrator, Agrloultoral  BtahlHwatlon  and 
Oonservstloa  Service,  should  eetahUsh  pco- 
oedures  at  the  state  and  national  organisa- 
tional levels  to  provide  sssurance  that  (1) 
oounty  oOcea  and  committees  are  ^n^^^g 
annual  reviews  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
the  sugar  farm  oonstitutUms  and  (8)  de- 
tannlnattons  made  by  oounty  oommlttaee  are 
consistent  with  spplicable  regulations  and 
Instructions." 

USDA  currently  Is  reviewing  Its  farm  oon- 
stltutloa  requiremsnts  tn  light  of  the  OAO 
report.  This  Committee  should  demand  that 
XTSDA  move  with  all  dispatch  to  Implement 
theee  recommendations  imder  any  extension 
of  tha  Act,  and  If  necessary,  draft  directives 
in  the  Act  to  insure  compliance. 

What  should  be  dona  to  bring  to  a  re«- 
sonabls  Isvel  the  prloe  we  pay  for  foreign 
sugar? 

I  will  list  three  different  approaches  in 
order  <A  my  preference: 

1.  Secmw  all  foreign  suMdles  by  competi- 
tive bidding. 

under  this  procedure,  ths  Secretary 
through  the  Oommodity  Credit  Oorporation 
would  be  authorlaed  to  purchaae  all  foreign 


sugar  requirements  through  oontraots  astab- 
llshsd  by  competitive  ssalad  bidding.  At  lesst 
once  a  year,  he  would  issua  a  general  tnvlta- 
tion  to  all  foreign  sugar  produeeis  to  sobatt 
bids  ss  to  quantltr.  prtoe  and  deUvery  and 
wo«ad  accept  thoss  datsmdnsd  to  be  bMi 
Oontraots  could  be  for  more  than  one  yasr 
if  deemed  advisable. 

The  Secretitfy  would  make  purchases  un- 
der these  contracts  as  dcaneetlc  market  con- 
ditloDs  require.  He  would  pay  the  price  spect- 
fled  tn  the  contract,  sell  tbe  sugar  Into  do- 
mestic channMs  at  the  going  VA.  market 
price,  and  deposit  the  difference  m  tbs  gs»> 
eral  fund  of  the  UJS.  Treasury.  Under  thla 
arrangement,  the  preeent  Import  duty  on 
sugar  logically  would  be  tilmlnated. 

Idke  the  other  two  alternatives  I  will  mui- 
tlon.  this  approach  woiild  leave  protection 
for  UJB.  iwoducers  exactly  aa  preeantly. 

BevenU  advantagea  are  obvious: 

It  would  end  all  dlsoiimlnatton  among 
foreign  sugar  producers.  Kach  woidd  be  given 
an  equal  fair  chance  at  s\xpplying  the  UJB. 
sugar  market. 

It  would  take  Oongrees  out  of  the  business 
of  sllocatlng  hlgb-proflt  business  among  cer- 
tain favored  sugar-producing  nations.  Nei- 
ther the  Executive  Brsnch  nor  the  Congress 
would  have  favors  to  distribute  to  foreign 
suppliers.  These  countrlee  would  have  no 
reason  to  continue  to  employ  sugar  lobbyists. 

It  would  establish  for  the  first  time  in 
years  a  meaningful  world  prloe  for  sugar. 
This  would  be  \iseful  'to  the  Congress  in 
deciding  future  questions  of  domestic  price 
policy. 

Tht  acquisition  of  foreign  sugar  supplies 
at  long  last  would  be  on  a  reasonable  busi- 
ness basis.  The  forelgn-ald  component  would 
be  completely  extracted,  and  therefore  tbe 
Congress  would  no  longer  be  *»m^*^  to  uss 
sugar  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy. 

TtM  change  would  not  neceesarlly  alter 
preeent  patterns  in  sugar  supply.  Undoubt- 
edly countries  now  supplying  sugar  to  the 
\JS.  would  wish  to  continue  and  therefore 
would  seek  contracts.  In  evaluating  bids  the 
Secretary  would  of  couree  take  Into  account 
such  factors  aa  past  performance,  capacity, 
proximity  as  weU  as  prlos  factors. 

The  change,  while  of  course  retaining  the 
basic  elements  of  state-trading  that  now 
exist,  would  be  progressive  m  several  ways. 
Cotmtry  quotas,  and  the  discrlmlnaUon  they 
imply,  would  be  ended.  Prices  would  be  de- 
termined through  fair  and  open  competition. 
Since  U.S.  foreign  purchases  amount  to  a 
largs  portion  of  total  world  trading  in  sugar, 
the  shift  to  oonqwtltlon  might  estaMlsh  a 
trend  of  reform  in  other  cartel  arrangements. 

Competitive  bidding  wotdd  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  another  important  way.  It 
would  reduce  the  potmtlal  for  mischief  that 
now  existe  in  ths.systsm  at  raw  sugar  pur- 
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Beflners  now  rarely  deal  with  foreign  sup- 
pliers through  the  traditional  broker  system. 
Instead  they  deal  with  what  can  be  termed 
raw  sugar  operators,  a  group  of  five  large 
concerns  which  control  most  of  the  foreign 
raw  sugar  we  import.  In  many  cases  theee 
firms  buy  foreign  sugar  and  thMi  sell  it  to 
UJS.  refiners.  Instead  of  senrlng  only  as 
brokers.  This  trend  towarof  monopoly  pute 
Ln  very  few  hands  control  of  Unmense  raw 
sugar  supplies  and  opens  unfortunate  pos- 
sibilities for  manipulation  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. According  to  one  source,  the  largest 
seven  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  contrcd  the  fol- 
lowing percenteges  of  Imported  sugar: 

Percent 

Osamlkow-Rlonda   Co 26-80 

U.  Oolodetz  and  Co.. 16-80 

Chiistman  Assoclatee 10-18 

Farr,  Whltlock,  Dixon  A  Co __    8-18 

Amerop  Ccrp 8-18 

Cargm,   Inc 8-18 

Lambom  and  Co 8-18 

My  proposal  would  reduce.  If  not  eliminate, 
this  potential  for  mischief. 


2.  Etecapture  to  tbe  U.S.  "nwasury  half  the 
difference  between  the  world  price  and  the 
VB.  price. 

Based  on  1070  prices  this  provision  would 
have  yielded  $168  million  to  the  Treasury, 
while  leaving  to  quota  countries  a  substan- 
tial bonus  for  serving  U.S.  needs.  The  re- 
capture would  establish  the  net  realised  U.S. 
price  for  foreign  suppliers,  based  on  1070, 
at  6.5  oente,  1.6  cent  a  pound  above  the  UJC 
system  price.  It  would  be  slmUar  to  the  re- 
capture provision  which  was  oarrlsd  out  about 
ten  years  ago  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  vrtthout 
complaint  from  OATT. 

In  no  w»y  would  It  harm  domastlo  sugsr 
producers.  Our  average  U.S.  sugsr  piioe  in 
1070  was  8.07  oente  i>er  pound  duty  paid  at 
New  Tork  while  tha  average  world  price  was 
4J8  oente  per  pound.  We  oould  safSly  raoovsr 
one-half  of  tills  diffarenoe  and  still  bs  snrs 
of  adsqiutte  supplies. 

8.  Increass  tha  tariff  on  importe  fron  tte 
present  level  at  .686  oente  a  pound  to  1J6 
cents,  and  add  a  provlakm  permitting  the 
President  to  reduoe  the  tariff  if  the  world 
price  should  rise  to  a  point  he  deemed  dan- 
gerous to  tbe  satisfactory  functioning  of  the 
piugram 

Normally  this  would  add  ateut  868  mllMon 
to  the  UJB.  Ttsasury  above  euzrent  revenue. 

Of  theee  altematlvea  the  oompeUtive  bid- 
ding approadi  strikes  ma  aa  tha  moet  rea- 
sonable and  fair.  Bach  of  theee  plans  would 
leave  the  intereste  of  UJS.  produoers  and 
their  refiners  as  surely  proteetad  as  now. 
likewiss.  eaeh  would  establish  prtoes  paid  to 
loregin  suppUen  at  levels  man  fair  to  tha 
JUnsrioan  people. 

Finally.  Z  strongly  urge  that  tha  Aet  not  ba 
extended  for  more  than  three  years.  Tills 
short  term  extension  would  provlda  a  test  for 
the  (diange  as  reoommandad  and  also  he^)  to 
create  an  atmoaphere  tor  furttiar  reform. 

1969  Sugar  Act  paymenU  in  exeat  of 
$SSfiO0 

OiUfomte: 

Olffen  Inc.,  Huron 8146, 784. 06 

C.  J.  Shannon  ft  Sons.  Tulsre.        107. 040. 60 

H.  M.  Tenneoo.  Bakersfleld 160. 076. 18 

Hauamann  ft  House  Ranches. 

Brawley 06, 888. 86 

Heldrlck  Varms,  Zne..  Wood- 
land   61,800.80 

Santlaga  Ran<di,  Bakersfltfd..        68.787.04 
Chew  Broa.,  Sacramento. 87,781.57 

Florida: 
VS.  Sugar  Corp.,  GIewlston„_     1, 078, 880. 08 
South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co., 

South  Bay 688,400.44 

TUIsman  Sugar  Corp.,  Belle 

Glade 888,061.87 

Florida    Sugar    Corp..    Belle 

Olade 188.784.40 

a  N.   Knight  ft   Sons.   Inc, 

BeUe  Olade 186. 647. 10 

Closter    Farma.    Inc..    Bella 

Olade 181,886.86 

Sugar  Cane  Farms  Oo.,  Fsim 

Beach    180,671.76 

New  Hope   Sugar  Co..  Palm 

Beach 186,104.86 

A  Duda  Sons,  Inc.,  Ovledo 181. 801. 88 

716  Farms  Ltd..  Pahokee 84. 666. 04 

BUly    Sogers    Farms,    South 

Bay 74, 180. 48 

Wedgworth  Fums.  Inc.  BeUe 

Olade    78.687.87 

Double  D  Ranch,  inc..  Loxa- 

hatchee 86.4(64.80 

A.  F.   Saunders,   Inc.   BeUe 

Olade 80.884.88 

■aatgate  Farms.  Inc.  Orlando.         68. 468. 75 

Ov  Land  Co.,  Olewlston. 88, 086. 10 

Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc,  BSUe 

Olade 67.806.61 

Hawaii: 
Hawaiian  Com.  ft  Sugar  Oc. 

Puunane $1,888,808.88 

Walalua     Sugar     Co,     Inc, 

Walalua 661, 735. 80 


Oahu      Sugar      Oo,  ■   Ltd.. 

Waipahu $628,888.61 

Llhue   Plautaftton   Oo,   Ltd, 

Llhua 616.688.88 

Pioneer      Mill       Oo.,      Ltd, 

lAhalna 448.788.08 

Kakaha     Sugar     Oo,     Ltd, 

Kekaha 448,188.61 

Bwa  Sugar  Co.,  Inc,  Xwa 448, 166. 87 

Mauna  Kea  Sugar  Co,  Inc. 

HUo   408.866.81 

Kohla  Sugar  Co.,  Hawl 883,068.60 

Hawaiian     Agricultural     Co.. 

Pahala 808.048.88 

Orove  Farm  Co,  Inc,  Uhue..        800, 646. 41 

Honokaa  Sugar  Oo,  Ibina 887, 866. 46 

Pepeekso  St«ar  Co.,  Fepeekeo.        864. 080. 07 
Laupahoehoe       Sugar       Oo, 

Papaaloa 863, 886. 64 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd,  Keaau—        838, 680. 68 
Hutchinson  Sugar  Oo.,  Ltd, 

Naalehu 881.668.87 

Hamakua  MQl  Oo,  PaanUo 817, 806. 18 

MoBryde     Sugar     Oo,     Ltd, 

Bteete 818,884.80 

Olokele   Sugar    Co,    Kanma- 

kanl     804,380.84 

Walluku  Sugar  Co.,  WaUuku--        380, 138 .88 
Paauhau     Siigar     Oo,     Ltd.. 

Paauhau     316,467.86 

Kahuku  Plantetlon  Oo.,  Ka- 

huku   300,006.68 

Oay    and    Robinson,    Maka- 

weU      181..818. 11 

Kilauea     Sugar     Oo.,     Ltd, 

KUauea    163.761.00 

Idaho: 
Farm      Development      Corp., 

Boiss    143,338.60 

Louisiana: 
The      South      Coast      Corp, 

Hauma 887, 081. 85 

Southdown.    Inc,    Maw    Or- 
leans     186.318.43 

Stwllng  Siigars,  Inc.  Ftank- 

lln 108. 888. 71 

MllBken     ft     Farwell.     inc.. 

Ptwt  AUen. _.  73,168.70 

ChurchlU    ft    Thibaut.    Don- 

aldsoovUle     70,300.88 

A.  WUberte  ft  Sons  L/S  Co, 

Plaquemlne 66.686.00 

Savole  lodustrtes.  B«Us  Rose 67. 183. 83 

Oregon: 
Skyline  Farms,  Ontario 66.366.83 

Washington: 
KSH  Farms.  Inc.  Presoott ill.  480. 80 

Puerto  Blco: 
Luce  ft  Co..  8  en  C,  Agulrre —        878.675.74 
Antonio     Boig     Sugar,     Hu- 

macao   308.868.18 

Sucn.  J.  Serrallee  ft  Wbsh- 

Ing,    Meroedlta. 163,078.68 

South     Puerto     Rico     Sugar 

Corp,    Knsimarta 186,818.78 

Arsemo    Martinea   Bian,    Oo- 

loeo    117.818.83 

Producer    660018687    Type    1  ^ 

(No  current  Name  ft  Ad- 
dress)     66.887.60 

Bmesto  Qulnones  SamboUn, 

San  Oerman 66,188.84 

Sir.  tiTKVKNSON.  Mr.  Prealdoit.  I 
send  an  amendmffnt  to  the  ded:  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
read  as  follows: 

At  tha  and  oC  Uia  bUl  Inaart  a  am 
as  follows: 

"Seotton  30  (a)  Seotlan  801(c)  of  thai 
Aot  of  1848.  as  amended,  te  amandad  by  r*. 
numbering  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (8). 
and  by  Inserting  tha  fcUovlnf  new  para- 
grapha: 

Mr.  STEVENSCM7.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consesit  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideat,  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  amendment 
read,  if  the  Senator  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

Tte  secoaid  aasistaat  legidattre  etak 
coaitinued  to  read  the  amendmoit,  as 
follows: 

(8)  That  tha  producer  Shaa  hava  ttrwnjai»M 
with  tha  ragulattoas  in  aOeet  trndar  ttw  Aet 
at  Jxtn»  6.  1888,  aa  smandad  (oomraonly 
known  aa  tha  Wsgnar-Paysar  Aet.  88  VAO. 
40  at  ssq.),  pertaining  to  adaqnata  hoiH8i« 
fsBllltlae  and  to  adaquate  water  and  sani- 
tary faottltiaa  In  tha  fields  whloh  ha  ptovldai 
or  cauaas  to  be  provtOad. 

(8)  That  tha  producer  shsn  not  knowingly 
emifloy  aa  sagarwockacs  paisrms  who  ars  not 
dtlaHis  of  tha  unitad  Otatee  or  who  are  not 
aliens  UwfoUy  admitted  to  tha  United  Statas 
whoss  employmsnt  vtoiatas  tha  tome  or  oon- 
dltlons  of   their  admission. 

(4)  That  the  producer  shaU  not  have 
charged,  or  permitted  to  be  charged,  dlreotly 
or  Indirectly,  any  amount  In  excess  of  tha 
reesonable  cost  for  the  furnishing  to  any 
employee  boerd,  lodging,  or  other  facilities 
or  servloee  customsrlly  fumlshsd  by  sudi 
producer  or  producers  in  the  area  or  by  a 
crew  leader  or  labor  contractor  under  the 
producer's  oontroL 

(6)  That  the  producer  shall  not  have  dis- 
charged or  In  any  other  manner  discrimi- 
nated against  any  en^Ioyee  because  such 
employee  has  filed  any  complaint  or  In- 
stituted or  caused  to  be  Instituted  any  pro- 
ceedlng  under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or  has 
testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  such 
proceeding,  or  has  served  or  is  about  to  ssrrs 
on  a  committee  or  panel  under  ssctlon  806 
of  this  JUst. 

(b)  Section  306  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1848. 
as  smended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Use  of  Local  Committees  and  Other 
Agendee — 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  titles 
n  and  in  of  this  Aot,  the  Secretary  is  suthor- 
Ized  to  utlllBS  local  ccnnmittaes  of  sugar 
beet  or  sugarcane  produoers,  farm  worter 
organisations  and  representative  gronpa, 
Stete  and  county  agricultural  oonservation 
committees,  the  iigrlcultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  other  agencies,  and  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  oommltteee,  agenoiee,  iminits 
tlons  or  other  groups  may  be  deducted  from 
the  paymente  herein  authorlaed. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahaUeetablish  for  each 
locality  a  panel  oonslsttng  of  equal  repras 
entatlves  of  (1)  producars  of  sugar  beate  or 
sugarcane,  (3)  persons  employed  on  the 
farm  as  sugar  workers,  and  (8)  the  general 
public.  Any  disrate  between  a  producer  and 
persons  so  employed  on  the  farm  concerning 
wages  or  ocmditlons  of  work  (including  ths 
reaaonable  cost  of  board,  lodging,  or  other 
faculties  or  servloee  which  the  producer  pro- 
vides or  causes  to  be  provided)  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  approprUte  panel  for  reeolu- 
tlon  in  an  impartial  manner.  ITie  decision 
of  any  panel  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  period  of  twenty  days  after 
such  decision  is  made." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Tte  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoHDALs) .  Tte  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
reoogniaed  f or  10  mtnutee. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act  in  Its  present  form,  a  dome*- 
tio  producer  must  meet  certadn  min- 
imum  wage  and  child  labor  requirements 
for  persons  onployed  as  faimworicerB 
in  tte  cane  and  boot  sugar  fields. 

Tte  purpose  of  tte  ami»iim««it  ja  to 
condition  payments  to  domestio  pro- 
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ituMfB  on  eertalB  additional  and  modest 
TBonlrBBMiits  wblch  will  improve  the  lot 
of  the  f  armerworkers. 

TlMBe  amendments  were,  in  part,  con- 
sidered In  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
.•bould  like  to  wnphaslap  at  the  outset 
'that  they  have  been  modified.  One  ot  the 
provisions  In  the  amendments  submitted 
4o  the  nnance  Committee  Included  a  re- 
vision in  the  minimum  wage  require- 
ments. That  provision  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  bat  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  amendment  now  before  us.  This 
amendmoit  recognizes  that  producers 
recruiting  farmworkers  through  the 
.UjS.  Emi^yment  Service  are  required 
to  provide  housing  for  the  farmworkers 
meeting  certain  minimvim  Federal 
•tandaida.  The  amendment  extends  the 
standards  to  all  farmworkers  of  sugar 
producers  receiving  pc^yments  under  the 
act. 

Because  of  the  Influx  of  aliens  working 
niegally  in  the  United  States  in  competi- 
tion with  domestic  farm  workers,  reduces 
employment  opportunities  for  domestic 
workers:  the  amendment  also  requires 
producers  to  refrain  from  knowingly  em- 
ploying such  Illegal  aliens. 

The  amendment  requires  further  that 
only  reasonable  charges  be  made  for 
farmwoiters'  board,  lodging,  and  other 
facilities  provided  by  the  producers.  A 
dispute  over  whether  such  charges  are 
reasonable  would  be  e(Misldered  a  wage 
dispute  and  would  be  resolved  by  proce- 
dures which  I  will  discuss.  They  are  also 
established  by  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  forbids  the  discharge 
or  any  other  form  of  discrimlnatlcHi 
against  employees,  because  they  were  in- 
volved In  the  filing  of  a  complaint  under 
this  act,  or  testified  In  a  dispute  or  served 
on  a  committee  to  adjudicate  disputes 
under  the  amendments. 

Sugar  workers  are  so  poverty  stricken 
that  to  many  the  fear  of  losing  work  is  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  their  seeking  their 
rights.  They  have  been  easily  intimidated 
In  the  past  against  asserting  the  very  few 
rij^ts  that  they  do  possess. 

The  amendment  would  amend  section 
305(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
utUize  farmworker  organizations  and 
representative  groups  in  carrying  out  the 
an^Ucation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  would  require  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish in  each  locality  a  panel  composed 
equally  of  representatives  of  sugar  pro- 
ducors,  field  workers,  and  the  general 
imbllc.  to  consider  any  dispute  between 
the  producer  and  the  worker  concerning 
wages  or  conditions  of  work.  The  con- 
ditions include  reftsonable  cost  for  board, 
lodi^ng,  or  other  facilities  or  services 
which  the  producer  provides  or  causes  to 
be  provided. 

The  decisions  of  the  panel  are  then 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  20  dajrs  after  they  are 
made.  Currently,  there  Is  no  fair  or  un- 
prejudiced way  for  field  workers  to  have 
ttielr  disputes  with  a  producer  over  wages 
or  deduetions  from  their  wages  resolved. 
Complaints  now,  as  the  law  stands,  are 
ocmsidered  by  the  local  agricultural  stabi- 
lization and  eonsMTatlon  committee 
which,  according  to  the  Department  reg- 
ulations, Is  composed  solely  of  producers 
or  growers. 


"Hie  Sugar  Act  offers  a  substantial  sub- 
sidy to  a  private  Industry.  The  amend- 
ment does  no  more  than  to  cut  in,  In  a 
modest  way.  a  long-suffering  part  of  the 
public  on  that  subsidy,  with  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  amendment  would  mean  a  little 
better  housing.  It  would  mean  a  little 
more  justice  for  the  overworked  and  the 
underpaid  workers  in  the  cane  and  beet 
sugar  fields  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoh).  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Iti.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  changes  proposed  in  these  amend- 
ments would  defeat  a  principal  purpose 
of  the  Sugar  Act:  To  protect  the  welfare 
of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  industry,  and  would  have  the 
effect  of  significantly  restricting  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  workers. 

The  suggested  changes  to  section  301 
(c)(1)  concerning  public  hearings  are 
accomplished  under  the  present  act.  Most 
of  the  proposed  changes  on  standards  to 
be  considered  in  the  establishment  of  fair 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  are  now  con- 
sidered by  the  Department.  Regarding 
the  proposed  proviso  concerning  Si«ar 
Act  pasnnents,  the  present  act  provides 
effective  penalties  for  preventing  abuse 
of  the  wage  regulations. 

Adoption  of  the  other  suggested 
changes  concerning  housing  standards. 
Illegal  aliens,  charges  beyond  reasonable 
costs  for  housing,  discrimination  by  pro- 
ducers against  workers,  and  the  use  of 
various  groups  or  individuals  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sugar  Act  would  so 
burden  and  ensnarl  employers  and  sugar 
program  Qovemment  personnel  in  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  administra- 
tive procedures  as,  first,  to  effectively 
preclude  employment  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  workers  who  otherwise  would  be 
hired  and,  second,  to  greatly  reduce  the 
domestic  production  of  sugar. 

The  present  wage  regulations  under 
the  act  have  been  effective  in  protecting 
the  welfare  of  workers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers although  no  doubt  the  higher 
wages  have  reduced  employment  to  some 
extent.  Any  further  curttdlment  of  the 
employment  opportunities  of  workers,  as 
could  be  expected  from  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  would  work 
additional  hardship  on  workers. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  tried  to  explain 
at  the  outset — and  I  can  fully  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  concern— that  these 
amendments  are  not  In  the  same  form 
as  those  submitted  to  the  committee. 
They  do  not,  in  any  way  at  all.  amend 
or  affect  section  301(c)(1). 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  he  has  not  had  any  experi- 
ence with  the  operation  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  As  a  practical  matter,  In  my  State, 
we  have  had  36  yean  of  experience  with 


It.  The  growers  and  th^r  employees, 
we  thmk,  have  already  developed  a  woiic- 
ing  relationship  that  does  not  need  these 
additional  restrictions. 

Tbat  the  producer  ahall  have  oompUM 
with  the  regulationa  in  effect  tinder  the 
Act  or  June  6,  1033.  M  amended  (commonly 
known  as  the  Wagner-PeyBer  Act,  29  UAC. 
49  et  seq.),  pertaining  to  adequate  housing 
facUltiea  and  to  adequate  water  and  aanl- 
tary  facmuee  In  the  flelda  which  he  pn>- 
Tldee  or  oauees  to  be  provided. 

Does  the  Senator  say  that  is  stlU  In 
the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  benefits  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  program  are  divided  among 
processors,  producers,  and  wwkers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  admin- 
istering the  program  takes  the  view 
that  workers  receive  their  benefits  in 
the  form  of  cash  wages,  and  they  have. 
When  the  worker  receives  a  fair  and 
reasonable  cash  wage,  he  is  then  free  to 
choose  for  himself  whether  to  live  in 
free  housing  provided  by  the  producer 
or  make  other  arrangements  for  him- 
self. 

I  would  like  to  ask  again  concerning 
the  next  section : 

That  the  producer  shall  have  determlaed 
to  his  knowledge  that  his  employees  en- 
gaged as  sugar  workers  are  cltbsens  or  the 
United  States  or  are  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  whose  employment  does 
not  violate  the  terms  or  conditions  of  their 
admission. 

Is  that  still  hi  the  act? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Not  in  that  form. 
That  Is  changed.  The  amendment  in 
its  present  form  requires  that  the  pro- 
ducers violate  the  law  at  their  peril, 
at  the  peril  of  losing  payments.  It  Incor- 
porates the  penalty  provision  that  they 
cannot  knowingly  hire  Illegal  entrants 
without  risk  of  loss  of  payments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  other  words,  the 
protection  to  the  worker  is  stifler  than 
the  penalty  on  the  producer. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  The  penalty  has 
changed.  Under  this  amendment  If  the 
producer  knowingly  violates  the  law  by 
hiring  an  illegal  entrant,  he  then  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  his  payments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  is  that  not 
tougher  than  the  preaent  law?  The  sub- 
stance of  the  proposal  Is  the  same.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  add  that  makes 
it  tougher  than  the  present  law. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  the  producer  can  knowingly  vio- 
late the  law.  He  can  knowingly  hire  il- 
legal entrants  and  still  be  subsidized  by 
the  Government.  My  amendment  would 
empower  the  Secretary  to  cut  off  the  sub- 
sidy.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  provisions  In  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
prohibit  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Utah  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Act  prohibit  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  illegal  aliens.  A 
sugar  crop  producer  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  enforce  regulations  under  that 
act  for  which  a  considerable  body  of 
personnel  and  resources  of  the  border 
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patrol  and  otiier  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  already  engaged. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  heavy  burden  to 
Impose  on  the  producer. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  cdiarges  be- 
yond reasonable  costs  for  housing,  the 
proposal  la:. 

That  the  producer  shall  not  have  charged, 
or  permitted  to  be  charged,  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  amount  in  excess  of  the  rea- 
sonable cost  for  the  fiurnlshlng  to  any  em- 
ployee board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities 
or  services  customarily  furnished  by  such 
producer  or  producers  in  the  area  or  by  a 
crew  leader  or  labor  contractor  under  the 
producer's  control. 

Is  that  Still  in  the  act?  It  Is  still  In 
the  Senator's  provision  imchanged. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Housing  and  other 
facilities,  when  furnished  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  workers,  are  customarily  furn- 
ished free  of  charge.  In  those  cases  where 
a  charge  is  made  for  board  or  other  serv- 
ices, the  fee  could  not  generally  be  con- 
sidered excessive.  When  the  worker 
considers  such  charges  unreasonable,  he 
has  the  onMrtunlty  to  make  other  ar- 
rangements for  himself.  Wage  deter- 
minations Issued  annually  provide  that 
producers  may  not  reduce  the  wages  pro- 
vided through  any  subterfuge  or  device 
whatsover.  Producers  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  make  excessive  charges  for 
services  are  confronted  with  this  provi- 
sion In  the  act  as  ciirrently  administered. 

The  question  of  discrimination  by  pro- 
ducers against  workers  contains  this  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment: 

That  the  producer  shall  not  have  dis- 
charged or  In  any  other  manner  dlscrlml- 
nated  against  any  employee  because  such  em- 
ployee has  filed  any  complaint  or  Instituted 
or  caused  to  be  Instituted  any  prooeedlng 
under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or  has  testified 
or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any  such  proceeding, 
or  has  served  or  Is  about  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee or  panel  under  section  305  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  provision  re- 
mains in  the  act. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  A  producer  must  pi^ 
the  worker  in  full  for  work  iierfonned 
whether  satisfactory  or  not  but  need  not 
retain  his  services  under  Sugar  Act  wage 
regulations.  Discrimination  against  a 
worker  by  a  producer  would  be  extremely 
dlfDcult  to  substantiate.  This  provision 
could  engage  administrative  personnel  to 
such  an  extent  that  other  provisions  un- 
der the  act  could  not  be  properly  ad- 
ministered. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
to  spend  some  time  running  down  every 
little  complaint  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployee with  a  threat  that  If  he  did  not  do 
it,  he  would  lose  benefits  under  the  act.  I 
think  this  would  be  an  intolerable  burden. 
At  least,  in  my  State,  there  are  many 
producers  who  are  Just  on  the  edge.  They 
can  make  money  producing  other  croi>s 
in  their  fields.  If  we  load  them  with  too 
many  of  these  burdensome  obligations, 
they  would  drop  their  sugar  allotment. 

Is  the  next  proposal  still  in  the  act? 
It  reads: 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  estabUah  for  each 
looiUty  a  panel  consisting  of  equal  repre- 
sentatives of  (1)  producers  of  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane.  (2)  persons  employed  on  the  farm 
u  sugar  workers,  and  (3)  the  general  public. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
provision  remains  in  the  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  State  and  county 
farmer  committee  system  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  administering 
in  the  field  the  provisions  of  all  the  vari- 
ous farm  programs  carried  out  by  ASCS. 
The  appeal  procedure  set  forth  in  sugar 
program  regulations  provides  a  work- 
aUe  means  of  resolving  disputes  and 
wage  claims.  Any  worker  dissatisfied 
with  any  determination  initially  made 
by  the  county  committee  may  (ridtain  a 
reconsideration  of  such  determination  by 
the  State  committee.  If  dissatisfaction 
exists  with  the  State  committee's  deter- 
mination, then  the  worker  has  the  right 
to  obtain  a  reconsideration  at  the  na- 
ticmal  level.  Establishment  of  and  super- 
vision of  all  the  proposed  panels  in  each 
sugar  crop  producing  locality  to  handle 
a  small  iiortlon  of  the  work  now  handled 
by  some  325  county  ofBces  in  sugar  local- 
ities would  be  bureaucratism  run  wild. 
The  time  required  by  members  of  the 
proposed  panels  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  regulations  and  with  the  facts 
in  the  cases  would  be  a  hardship  on  the 
members  especially  those  that  might  be 
transient  farmworkers  with  commit- 
ments to  move  to  other  localities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd  the 
Senator  S  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNIMT.  Mr.  President,  here 
again,  we  have  a  time  tested  ss^stem  to 
handle  grievances  and  complaints.  I  do 
not  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  setting 
up  a  kind  of  ad  hoc  system  which  could 
generate  many  questions  about  its  ob- 
jectivity or  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Stkvenson.  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  of  the  current  law  which 
protect  farmworkers. 

I  represent  the  largest  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducing State  In  the  Nation.  Sugar  beets 
are  grown  in  31  of  the  State's  58  coun- 
ties. The  farm  value  of  California  sugar 
beets  is  over  $98  million,  which  places 
sugar  beets  near  the  top  on  a  list  of  the 
more  thsm  200  farm  commodities  grown 
in  my  State.  The  total  annual  value  of 
the  sugar  produced  f  rran  these  beets  and 
their  byproducts  is  about  $200  milUon. 
Each  year,  California  beet  growers  pro- 
duced from  300,000  acres  of  sugar  beets 
over  16  million  100-poimd  bags  of  refined 
white  sugar.  This  is  almost  enough  to 
supply  the  present  annual  sugar  require- 
ments of  California's  20  million  residents. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  California 
sugar  beet  industry  and  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its 
citizens.  Practically  all  of  the  money  de- 
rived from  the  Ctdif omia  sugar  industry 
is  spent  by  Callfomians  in  California — 
on  the  tools  and  equliHnent.  materials 
and  supplies,  salaries  and  wages,  and 
water  and  power  required  to  maintain 
this  Important  segment  of  California's 
biggest  industry — agriculture. 

In  California,  the  sugar  beet  Industry 
employed  an  estimated  15.000  workers 
in  1970,  although  probably  not  more  than 
5,000  at  one  time  during  the  peak  period. 
"The  harvest  of  sugar  beeta  Is  entirely 


mechanized,  but  hand  labor  in  the  na- 
ture of  weeding  and  hoeing  is  still  re- 
quired on  each  farm  for  eevnal  weeks 
out  of  the  year. 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  is  the  only 
farm  program  which  provides  some  pro- 
tections for  the  workers  involved  in  the 
productl<m  of  farm  commodities.  The  law 
requires  that  the  grower  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  must  meet  certain  condi- 
tions before  he  can  be  c<msidered  eligible 
to  receive  Government  i>ayments.  The 
two  amendments  offered  here  today 
would  add  to  these  requlranents  the  fol- 
lowing protections  for  farmworkers: 

First,  that  the  housing  for  sugar 
workers  and  their  dependents  shall  sat- 
isfy the  appllcaUe  State  or  Federal  hous- 
ing and  sanitaticm  requirements,  which- 
ever are  more  stringent; 

Second,  that  the  grower  shall  not  em- 
ploy nonresident  alien  farmworkers  in 
his  sugar  beet  or  sugarcane  operations; 

Third,  that  the  grower  shall  not  have 
discharged  or  in  any  other  manner  dis- 
criminated against  any  employee  in- 
volved in  the  filing  of  a  complaint  con- 
cerning the  above  conditions; 

Fourth,  that  only  reasonable  charges 
shaU  be  made  for  furnishing  workers' 
board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  or  serv- 
ices; and 

Fifth,  and  that  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  disputes  settlement  procedure. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  dear  that 
I  support  these  changes  not  because  I 
feel  the  California  sugar  indiistry  has 
been  unfair  to  or  mistreated  its  worlcers. 
To  the  contrary.  I  am  sure  we  could 
muster  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  if  nec- 
essary, to  demonstrate  that  the  Califor- 
nia sugar  industry  has  been  forward- 
looking  in  its  labor  policies,  and  that  it 
has  even  led  the  way  in  some  instances 
for  the  farmworkers  of  other  commodi- 
ties. For  example,  sugar  beet  growers  in 
California  are  now  paying  their  workers 
$1.85  per  hour,  while  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  for  agricultural  labor  is  only 
$1.30  per  hour. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  an  even  more 
impressive  record  in  this  area  8ind.  in  fact 
protects  its  sugarcane  wcrlcers  in  all  the 
areas  that  would  be  covered  by  this 
amendment.  In  Hawaii,  sugarworicers 
are  paid  the  highest  agricultural  wages 
in  the  worid,  plus  fringe  ben^ts  that  in- 
clude paid  vacations  and  holidays,  pen- 
sicms,  health  insurance,  unemployment 
compensation  and  woricmen's  compen- 
sation. However,  there  are  still  some 
States  in  the  Nation  which  continue  to 
tolerate  sacas  very  substandard  living 
and  working  conditions  for  sugarwoik- 
ers.  I  believe  we  have  ignored  these  con- 
ditions long  oiough  and  that  we  should 
seize  this  opportunity  to  move  ahead  in 
the  area  of  agricultural  labor  protec- 
tions. 

Agricultural  laborers  in  this  country 
have  long  been  denied  even  the  most 
basic  protections  afforded  virtually  every 
other  labor  group  in  the  country.  They 
have  been  denied  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, unemployment  compensation  and 
health  and  safety  protections,  to  name 
but  a  few.  Farmworkers  have  be«i  forced 
to  ronain  at  the  very  bottom  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  ladders  while  workers 
In  other  Industries  have  enjoyed  several 
decades  at  rdatlve  proq>erity. 
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ICr.  Preridant,  X  firmly  beUere  tl»t  tbt 
pioteetians  maiar^A  lijf  the  HawalfMi 
ratarwortan— and  to  some  extent  by 
woiten  In  California  sugar — most  also 
be  extended  to  an  other  acrleoltural 
labmen.  I  ilneereljr  hope  that  the  VM 
Senate  vm  to  oo  record  today  as  sop- 
portlnc  basie  protectlone  for  one  segment 
of  oar  agrlcultaral  labOT  foroe. 

Mr.  8TKV8N80N.  Mr.  Preeldettt,  I 
yield  myaetf  SmJbrateB. 

The  PRESZDINO  OFVICBR.  The 
Senator  from  imno&B  Is  reoognlaed  tot  6 
mmntes. 

Mr.  ariKVKNBON.  Mr.  Presldefit.  any 
eamrtanatton  ef  this  amendment  would 
speak  for  Itseif  and  cover  the  purpoee.  It 
simply  says  that  thoee  producers  vrtio 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  pro- 
viding substandard  housing,  houidng 
irtilch  does  not  meet  the  standards  al- 
ready booorporated  In  the  law  for  wotk- 
ers  reomlted  throoi^  the  UJB.  Employ- 
ment Service,  wUl  not  be  suhsldlwd  by 
the  muted  States. 

It  simply  says  that  any  producer  who 
knowlnflly  vkdatee  the  law  by  hiring  Il- 
legal entrants  and  aliens  m  the  country 
Illegally  will  not  be  subsidized  by  the 
United  Statee. 

It  says  slmi^  that  those  who  violate 
the  provlsloDs  of  the  laws,  if  amended, 
by  deducting  more  than  the  reasonable 
amount  for  board,  lodging,  and  other  fa- 
cilities from  the  wages  of  farmworkers 
will  not  receive  subsidies. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Presblait.  would  the 
Senator  yleklT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  on  the  Senator's 

tlflt&tt. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Presldait,  if  the  Sena- 
tor Is  going  to  treat  all  of  these  beet 
sugar  and  cane  farmers  like  big  corpo- 
rate farmers,  why  does  he  not  apply  the 
same  provision  to  the  com  farmers  and 
the  soybean  farmers  in  his  own  State? 
They  are  more  subsidised  than  the  sugar 
farmers. 

Why  does  he  not  i»opose  treating 
them  the  same  way  he  propoees  to  treat 
the  cane  farmers  and  the  sogarbeet 
fanners?  Why  doee  he  want  to  discrimi- 
nate?   

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  discriminate.  I  want  to  treat 
all  termwoiten  aUke  everywhere  In  the 
country.  To  my  knowledge,  we  do  not 
have  any  aliens  coming  aeross  the  bor- 
der—perhaps illegally  as  happens  ta  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country — In  my  State. 

I  oertainly  think  that  farmworkers 
everywhore  should  be  treated  to  ade- 
quate housing,  to  a  chance  to  compete, 
not  Witt  Illegal  entrants,  but  with  other 
American  dtliens  for  a  fair  (diance  v^ien 
it  comes  to  board  and  lodging  and  other 
facilities.  With  aU  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  am  not  sure 
there  Is  another  provision  In  our  laws 
that  is  comparable  to  this  provision  for 
ttie  sugar  Industry. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  LONO.  Insofar  as  the  subsidy  for 
the  sugar  pe^^.  that  is  a  subsidy  the 
commodity  bears  and  it  Is  paid  for  by 
the  tax  on  the  commodity  Itself.  But  the 
Senator  cannot  say  this  pe^e  are  being 
•ubildlaed  In  that  way.  It  camm  out  of 


the  FMeral  Treastny  and  tlugr  are  not 
putting  up  anything  mora  ttian  a  gneral 
taxpayer  would  pay.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor knewthat? 

Mr.  STEVENBCW.  I  recognise  that  I 
do  not  know  as  mudi  about  the  act  as 
the  Senator  from  Loulatana,  but  I  un- 
derstand many  of  the  payments  to  sugar 
producers  are.  In  effect,  tariffs  an  sugar 
imported  into  this  coontiy,  yet  what  is 
unique  In  this  case  is  that  the  tariflk  do 
not  go  to  the  Treasury  bat  to  the  sugar 
producers. 

Mr.  Piwldent,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  HUnois  (Mr. 
OiBviHBUir) .  On  this  questkm  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  win  eaU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Vhrglnla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  tn^yanf^ 
(Mr.  B4TH) ,  the  Senator  from  BCootana 
(Mr.  MxxcALr),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Uand  (Mr.  Pastobs)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pisrroa)  would  vote  ''yea." 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  mimwn'rf  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mmnr) 
is  absent  because  of  illnem. 

Hie  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BiKxa),  the  Senator  from  Arlsona  (Mr. 
OoLowAXBB) .  and  the  Senator  from  Ocn- 
nectlcttt  (Mr.  Wknanot)  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  S4, 
nays  59,  as  foUows: 
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So  Mr.  SnvBMSoiT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 
Mr.  MTTiTiWR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 


reeonildBr  ttie  Tote  by  vAileii  the  amend- 

mait  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ull 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiCKU.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  sec(Hid  assistant  legtslative  deik 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  59,  Una  8.  Insert  the  foUowli*' 
after  the  word  "^ymant":  ",  or  srraoge- 
xoent  for  payment  over  a  reasonable  portod 
ct  time.". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  joat 
want  to  briefly  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  what  the  Senator's 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f  rem  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO.  It  Is  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  clarifying  amendment.  What 
it  does  it  make  very  clear  that  which  we 
thought  was  the  purport  of  the  amend- 
ment anyway,  that  if  people  are  able  to 
pay  somebody  for  nationalised  property 
over  a  p^iod  of  time,  that  is  Included 
within  the  generality  of  the  language. 

That  Is  what  we  intended,  and  we  wlU 
be  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  It  merely  claTJftes  what 
I  think  the  committee  Intended. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MnxxR). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideraUon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  66,  attar  line  31.  adding  a  new 
sub-paragraph  (d) : 

"(d)  In  th«  event  the  Prealdent.  In  hU 
dlaoretion.  determlnea  that  the  benefflta  of 
partlolpatton  by  a  foreign  nation  in  this  Aot 
are  not  aoerulng,  In  a  substantial  degree,  to 
those  penone  engaged  In  the  sugar-produe* 
lag  industry  of  that  foreign  nation,  he  is  au- 
thorlaad.  under  raoh  terms  and  ooodtttoos  as 
he  may  praaorlbe,  to  cause  to  be  levied  and 
oolleeted  at  the  port  of  entry  an  Impost  on 
any  or  aU  sugar  sought  to  be  Imported  Into 
the  tTXilted  States  under  the  quota  of  such 
nation  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  this  Aot  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  per  ton  dlfftr- 
enoe  between  the  average  domestic  maifcet 
price  fbr  sugar  of  the  jeer  Immediately  pre- 
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vlous  to  the  year  In  whlob  aotton  under  this 
Section  U  taken,  and  the  average  world 
market  prloe  for  sugar  of  the  year  Immedi- 
ately previous  to  the  year  In  which  action 
under  this  Section  is  taken.  Such  moneys  are 
to  be  covered  into  the  Treesury  of  the  United 
states  into  a  qiMolal  trust  fund,  and  the 
President  shall  use  such  fund  to  finance 
United  States  Agency  for  mtemattonal  De- 
velopment projects  beneficial  to  the  Intezeets 
of  those  engaged  In  the  sugar-producing  In- 
dustry of  the  nation  upon  which  such  In^Mst 
Is  levied.  Provided,  however,  that  If  such  fund 
Is  not  expended  within  one  year  of  the  last 
leeetpt  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
such  fund  shaU  revert  to  the  payee." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request,  with- 
out lo^ng  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  aide  In 
the  Chamt)er  during  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment 

The  FRESHING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  ^nithout  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KxNNKDT)  and  I  are  In  the  process 
of  seeing  whether  or  not  an  amendment 
can  be  drafted  deeding,  again,  with  a 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
tliat  can,  first  of  all,  be  presented  here 
despite  the  previous  vote— I  am  assured 
that  tliat  can  be  done— and  second,  to 
eee  whether  or  not  that  amendment 
presently — the  idea  is  that  the  quota 
would  be  taken  away  from  South  Africa 
and  allocated  to  domestic  producers- 
might  be  able  to  gamer  sufficient  addi- 
tionaji  -votes  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  Senators  know,  the  previous  at- 
tempt to  strike  the  South  African  quota 
failed  by  only  a  2-vote  margin. 

Another  consideration  involved  here, 
Mr.  President,  is  whether  or  not  «iough 
Senators  are  still  here.  If  we  were  to  vote 
on  this  amendment  tonight— that  is,  the 
additional  amendment  in  regard  to  South 
Africa.  I  believe,  Mr.  President  tiiat  this 
Is  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance in  principle,  and  therefore  I  be- 
lieve that  If  there  is  any  chance  that  the 
Senate  might  agree  to  deny  this  quota, 
It  ought  to  be  given  an  additional  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

There  is  presentiy  pending  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  which  has  Just 
been  read,  one  which  I  discussed  earliei 
today,  and  I  would  wish  to  discuss  it 
further  if  we  are  going  to  vote  <m 
this  and  the  other  amendments  tonight 
It  deals,  Mr.  President,  with  giving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  method 
by  which  he  could  be  assured  and  we 
could  be  assured  that  if  we  are  to  sub- 
sidize a  country's  sugar  Industry,  there 
would  be  some  hope  that  the  benefits  of 
that  subsidization  would  go  to  the  work- 
ers themselves. 

There  are  other  amendments,  includ- 
ing one  which  I  have  already  prepared 
and  discussed  earlier,  and  not  yet  offered, 
which  has  to  do  with  making  applicable 
present  Federal  laws  ia  regard  to  labor 
fully  apidy  to  labor  in  the  susar  Industry, 


and  I  am  informed  that  additional 
amendmmts  might  be  presented  as  well. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
additional  vote  on  the  South  African 
quota  question  might  be  put  off  until  to- 
morrow, 80  that  all  Senators  who  wish 
to  vote  on  that  issue — and  I  am  afraid 
they  would  not  be  here  preeently — might 
be  able  to  do  so. 

If  that  Is  not  possible,  I  sappoBe  we 
would  have  to  go  ahead  and  vote  tonight. 
I  Just  wonder  if  the  majority  leader— 1 
know  he  expressed  eaz^er  a  feeing  that 
we  ougbt  to  vote  on  this  bill  and  all 
amendments  to  it  finally  tonight — might 
not  be  willing,  if  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment limiting  the  number  of  any  further 
amendments,  say,  to  one,  that  is,  the 
South  Afrioa  quota  amendment — would 
be  vriUing  to  agree  to  that  if  we  could 
reach  a  llmitatlQn  on  time  and  an  agree- 
ment to  a  time  certain  to  vote  addition- 
ally on  a  South  Africa  quota  amendment 
and  on  the  blU  itself  tomorrow,  if  it 
might  not  serve  the  beet  Interests  of 
everyone  to  put  the  final  vote  off  until 

Mr.  MANBFIEU3.  Mr.  President  wfll 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Ur.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  I  am  distressed  at  the  postjxaiement 
request  Just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  to  understate 
my  feelings,  personally  and  otherwise,  on 
this  matter. 

Twice  the  Joint  leadership  has  in- 
formed the  Senate  thait  we  would  stay 
with  this  bill  tonight  until  we  finished  it 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  ap- 
proached <m  the  basis  of  four  amend- 
ments he  had  considered  offering  and 
that  he  had  stated  that  he  was  not  going 
to  otter  any  of  them. 

It  was  my  further  understanding  that 
after  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KiRNSDT) ,  there  would  be 
only  one  further  amendment,  that  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SnvsiiBOif ) . 

Tbe  Joint  leadership  finds  itself  In  a 
most  embarrassing  position.  But,  of 
course.  It  is  recognlxed  that  regardlees 
of  what  the  Joint  leadership  says  to  the 
Senate  and  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion— ^not  once,  but  twice — any  Senator, 
on  the  basis  of  Us  own  feelings,  can 
decide  otherwlee. 

I  would  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  recognise  the  position  in  which 
the  majority  leader,  at  least  finds  him- 
self, and  would  agree  to  a  vote  on  an 
amendment  which  I  imderstand  Is  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxrhxot).  again 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  quotas  for 
South  Africa.  As  the  Senator,  himself, 
has  said,  there  is  no  question  that  an 
amendment  of  that  nature  can  be  offered 
at  this  time. 

Ninety-four  Senators  are  tai  atten- 
dance. 94  Senators  wlU  not  be  here  to- 
morrow, because  95  were  here  for  a 
while,  but  one  has  been  called  away  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family,  and  he 
wlU  not  be  back  before  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 


The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senate  are  aware  that  we  are  up  against 
a  deadline  so  far  as  the  reoev  is  oon- 
coned.  Since  January,  every  Senator  has 
been  informed  that  on  August  6  the  Sen- 
ate would  take  a  recess  extending 
through  September  8. 

Tlie  Joint  leadership,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  Smate — with  no  ob- 
jection from  any  Smator — has  tried  to 
schedule  legislation  in  such  a  way  that 
we  could  face  up  to  the  business  at  hand 
and  get  every  possible  am>roprlaaon  bill 
out  of  the  way  by  August  I,  except  four 
which  wiU  not  have  been  sent  over  from 
the  House. 

That  In  Its^,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairamn  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  this  body,  is  the  best  record 
which  has  been  made  in  many,  many 
years.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
all  the  others  were  able  to  come  together 
on  an  agreement  which  met  with  the 
approval  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  South  African  amendment  Is  to 
be  (rffered  again,  I  would  plead  with  my 
coUeagues,  both  of  them,  the  Senator 
from  CMdahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  it  be  <^ered  tonight. 
We  have  a  few  Members  here  who  should 
havO'  been  in  bed  some  hours  ago.  but 
they  have  remained  here  becMise  of  the 
commitment  made  by  the  Joint  leader- 
ship, especially  the  majority  leader,  the 
Soiator  from  Montana. 

The  Senator  can  force  us  over  until 
tomorrow.  He  has  that  power.  Any  Sena- 
tor has  that  power,  because  any  Senator 
has  more  power  than  the  majority  leader 
or  the  minority  leader,  if  he  desires  to 
exercise  it.  But  one  thing  we  have  in  thla 
body  is  our  word,  and  the  promise  we 
make  to  a  Senator,  individually  or  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
something  sacred.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  dreumstanoes  win  permit  I 
wUl  honor  any  word  I  give  to  any  Sena- 
tor or  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  But  U I 
am  forced  away  from  keeping  that  oom- 
mltment  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will 
understand. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  (Mda- 
homa  will  not  force  me  Into  that  poeitkoi 
tonight  He  can.  If  be  desireB  to  do  so. 
But  with  94  Smators  in  attendanre.  tiie 
best  attendance  we  wlU  have  this  week. 
In  my  opinion,  I  would  hope— I  wQl  not 
Idead— that  the  Senator  would  recognke 
the  position  In  which  the  leadership  finds 
itsdf  and  would  follow  what  I  think  U  tha 
wish  of  tibe  oventhehnlng  majority  of 
this  body,  and  that  Is  tiiat  this  amend- 
ment be  offered  tcMiight.  that  a  vote  be 
taken  tonight  and  that  a  vote  be  takm 
on  final  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  exten- 
sion which  is  now  before  ttils  body. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President  I  yldd 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  understand  from  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said  that  he  has  given  his 
word  that  there  would  be  a  final  vote  to- 
night I  feel  that  the  South  African 
quota  question  is  an  extremely  lmpor<> 
tant  matter,  far  more  Important  than 
the  question  of  procedure  In  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  rather  basic 
principle.  Soiators,  I  know,  agree  and 
disagree  on  that  Issue. 
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May  I  atts  that  Immedlatelr  foDowing 
the  vole,  the  very  cIom  vote,  on  the 
Sooth  African  qtwta  question.  I  went 
to  the  doakroom — ^I  am  certain  the 
Senator  does  not  know  that — and  had 
the  eloaknxun  notify  every  Senator  that 
this  amendment  probably  would  be  of- 
fered again  in  snottier  form.  I  under- 
stand that  that  was  done  by  the  auto- 
matle  telephone  system.  Second,  I  im- 
mediately moved  to  notify  the  leadership 
tfaat  that  was  the  possible  plan. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  d<me  what  I  should  do  as  a  Senator 
to  be  certain  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
would  go  away  from  the  Senate  thinking 
that  tUs  issue  might  not  cmne  up  «gain. 

I,  for  one,  would  hope  that  we  could 
put  it  off  until  tomorrow,  but  perhaps 
that  could  not  be  done.  In  the  meantime, 
I  win  proceed  to  discuss  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  which 
is  an  amendment  that  would  allow  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  put 
into  effect  «n  import  tax 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  BCr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  of  course,  is  acting  within  his 
rights,  within  the  roles  and  regulations 
and  procedures  of  this  body.  Would  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ate Just  what  he  intends  to  do  tonight. 
90  that  the  Senate  can  be  informed  and 
be  able  to  react  accordingly,  in  view  of 
the  clrcxmistances  whldt  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  lay  before  us? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  Just  state  again 
to  the  distinguished  majori^  leader  that 
as  close  as  the  vote  was.  the  Senate  has 
not  voted  on  the  separate  question  that 
we  are  in  Vttt  process  of  trying  to  draft — 
that  is,  to  cut  out  or  drastically  reduce 
the  quota  for  South  Africa  and  reallo- 
eate  that  portion  of  the  total  quota  not 
to  foreign  supi)Uers  of  sugar  but  to  do- 
mestic suppliers  of  sugar.  Tlut  is  a  novel 
question.  It  is  one  whleh  the  Saiate  has 
not  heard,  nnC  I  think  it  is  a  serious 
question.  This  Is  not  a  frivolous  attempt 
to  hold  up  the  Senate  on  an  issae  of  no 
importance. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  never 
would  have  been  any  posslbfUty  of  voting 
on  any  of  these  questions  tonight  if  I  and 
the  other  Senators  involved  had  not 
moved  on  our  own  to  voluntarily  agree  to 
limitations  of  time.  We  have  done  that. 
There  is  no  capricious  intent  here.  Just 
for  frivolous  purposes,  to  hold  up  the 
Senate.  This  is  a  novel  matter  and  a  se- 
riois  and  weighty  matter.  I  would  hope 
ttiat  Senators  might  have  time  to  ques- 
tion it  without,  as  the  Senator  said, 
being  held  up  later  than  they  should  be. 
So,  I  would  just  plead  with  the  Senate 
again  that  this  is  an  issue  the  Senate  is 
about  50-50  split  on.  The  vote  showed 
that.  Some  Senators  were  absent  who 
did  not  vote  and  some  who.  I  presume. 
ri^t  now.  voted  on  the  last  vote  that  will 
not  be  here  for  the  next  vote,  if  this  goes 
much  further.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  for  some  time,  stmietime 
tomorrow. 

I  am  not  trying  to  hold  up  the  Senate. 
My  intent  is,  if  it  can  be  done,  in  some 
way  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
issue  and  what  is  at  stake  here  for  the 
country  and  the  seriousness  of  the  mat- 


ter whleh  individual  Senators  ean  try  to 
agree  on  a  vote  tomorrow.  That  is  mv 
intent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  the  tatentlon 
of  the  Senator,  if  such  an  agreonent  is 
not  forthcoming,  to  talk  the  remainder 
of  the  night  and  into  the  morning?  I 
am  Just  seeking  information,  so  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer. I  am  not  trying  to  be  evasive  about 
that  I  would  Uke  to  talk  with  those 
interested  in  this  amendment,  about 
what  their  fears  are.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  In  the  po8itl<m  of  having  to  give  up 
a  chance  to  strike  this  quota,  if  there  is 
some  chance  to  strike  it.  The  closeness 
of  the  vote  indicates  that  there  ts  such  a 
chance.  I  would  Uke  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  other  amendments,  or  amendments 
which  might  be  presented,  and  then  in 
the  process  of,  perhaps  with  a  quorum 
call,  discuss  with  those  involved  in  this 
issue  the  matter  of  tactics. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  be  capricious 
about  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am,  be- 
cause I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have 
agreed  tm  the  time  limitations  up  to 
now.  If  the  vote  had  been  wide,  and  if  it 
were  not  such  an  Important  questkm, 
we  would  not  be  coming  back,  lite  fact  is. 
these  conditions  exist,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  give  up  the  possibility  of  a 
chance  of  passing  some  repeal  on  the 
sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  without 
talking  with  others  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  Harris 
amendment?  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (BCr. 
BxLLMON) .  They  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
accused  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  of  being  capn- 
cioas.  That  word  is  his  own.  It  i^pears 
to  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  direct 
answer  from  the  Senatcn-  as  to  what  he 
intends  to  do  this  evening. 

Thus,  (»  the  basis  of  what  he  has  had 
to  say,  I  will  have  to  guess  that  he  in- 
tends to  offer  other  amendments  In  addi- 
tion to  this  amendment,  and  to  put  in  a 
quonim  call  and  meet  with  some  of  his 
associates  to  consider  another  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  the  sugar  quota 
for  the  Republic  <A  South  Africa. 

Thertfore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like. 
h<H>efully,  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whcde,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
to  suggest  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  tomorrow, 
there  be  1  hour  set  aside  for  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  having  to  do 
with  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa 
and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  1 
hour,  a  rollcall  vote  be  taken  on  that 
amendment,  to  be  followed  by  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnLMON) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  real.        

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESItJINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

"nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Four 
minxites  to  the  proponents  and  7  minutes 
to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter,  if  I  may. 

The  PRBEODING  OFFICER.  The  S«l- 
ator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  this 
Senator  was  concerned.  I  knew  that  the 
most  emotionally  charged  Issue  would  be 
the  Kennedy  amendment  to  strike  the 
South  African  sugar  quota.  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  I  knew  that 
Senator  Kknnxdt  could  walk  out  of  here 
with  South  Africa  under  his  belt.  More 
power  to  him.  That  would  be  all  right 
with  me. 

But  now  this  Senator.  If  that  amend- 
ment had  been  a  Long  sunendment,  or 
someone  else's  amendment,  would  have 
accepted  the  win  of  the  Senate.  But  the 
vote  was  close,  4T  to  45,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  shoiild  know  they  woe 
not  the  only  ones  suffering  from  ab- 
sentees. 

Otut  Member,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  was  not  here  at  that  time.  That 
would  have  given  us  48  votes.  There 
might  be  one  on  the  other  side  or  there 
might  be  two  absentees  on  our  side.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  vote  to  strike  the 
sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  came  after 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  which  I 
agreed  to.  that  that  matter  would  be  a 
pure  up  and  down  vote  on  whether  South 
AfMca  should  have  a  sugar  quota  and, 
after  that,  we  would  then  decide  who  got 
it 

If  we  v^ant  to  go  back  Into  that  again. 
I  will  have  to  Insist  on  a  division,  so 
that  it  will  be  the  same  Identical  vote 
all  over  again. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  shoidd 
have  Just  a  little  rule  of  fair  play  around 
here.  Those  who  came  In  here  to  plead 
for  what  we  thought  was  fair,  we  would 
have  taken  our  defeat  and  taken  it  on 
the  chin  and  done  the  best  we  could 
under  the  circumstances.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  was  made  and  then  a  motion 
was  made  to  table.  .If  any  Senator 
wanted  It  otherwise,  they  should  have 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  we 
would  have  had  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  But  now  we  are  told  that 
we  must  go  over  tonight,  so  that  some- 
one can  put  some  pressure  on  some- 
one else,  get  some  to  leave  town  or  bring 
some  back. 

I  have  been  through  this  kind  of  thing 
many  times  before.  We  had  It  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  financing  bill.  We 
fought  that  battle  for  6  weeks.  Each 
time  the  vote  went  one  way  and  the  op- 
posite the  next.  It  depended  on  who 
could  get  the  most  there  or  get  the  most 
to  go  out  of  town.  That  sort  of  thing, 
of  course,  csm  go  on  forever  and  ever. 
I  thought  we  had  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment and  imderstandlng  on  this;  that 
is,  no  commitments,  and  that  we  would 
go  along  with  the  Mansfield  proposal 
that  we  would  have  time  limitations.  As 
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far  as  anyone's  amendments  were  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  one-half  hour,  but 
OD  the  South  African  amendment  there 
was  3  hours — all  that  for  the  South 
African  matter. 

If  they  want  to  vote  rai  it  again,  that 
is  all  right  with  me.  But  I  suggest  that 
if  the  vote  is  put  off  ovemi^t,  so  that 
somebody  can  put  pressure  on  somebody 
else,  and  somebody  can  get  somebody 
dse  who  is  out  of  town  back  into  town, 
It  Is  being  done  Just  to  ke^  the  Senate 
in  session. 

I  would  like  to  vote.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral understanding  that  there  would  be 
3  hours  on  the  South  African  amendment 
and  a  half  hour  oo  the  rest  of  the 
amaidments^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator fnm  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound an  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSnHNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  stateit. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Has  the  majority  lead- 
er put  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
the  Chair  with  respect  to  voting  tomor- 
row?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  unanimous-consent  request  but 
it  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  it  is 
my  intention,  with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcHn  Oklahoma 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  are  interested  In  the 
amendment,  and  with  the  approvad  of 
the  Senate,  to  propound  a  imanimous- 
conseot  request  when  this  vote  is  dis- 
posed of;  namely,  that  after  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  tomorrow,  1  hour  be 
set  aside,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) ,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided;  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  time  there  be  a  roll- 
call vote  on  that  amendment;  and  fol- 
lowing that,  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  in  the  first  place,  the  proponents 
had  3  hours  on  that  amendment,  and  the 
ordinary  amendments  are  limited  to  a 
half  hour.  I  think  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  proponents  are  en- 
titled to  is  a  half  hour.  They  should  not 
be  given  additional  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
would  the  Senator  from  Utah  lean  back- 
ward in  this  Instance? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  time  should 
be  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  two  of  us 
voted  for  the  Kennedy  amendment  in 
good  faith.  We  are  going  to  switch  our 
votes  If  the  proptments  go  through  with 
stringing  out  the  debate;  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  Senators  beeldfis  the  two 
of  us  who  will  do  80. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unsmimous  caoataX,  that  there  be  a  half 
hour  on  the  amendment  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  lix.  President,  there  are 
other  amendments  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted; but  I  should  like,  first,  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  Harris  amendmoit  llien 
if  Senators  want  to  talk  about  a  unan- 
Imous-oonsent  agreement,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  talk  about  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  No 
unanimous-consent    request    ts    before 

the  Senate^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  unanimous-consent  request  before  the 
Senate.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  S«mtor  fnun 
Texas  1  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  tun  very  much  inter- 
ested, of  course,  in  the  loan  guarantee 
act.  which  I  assume  we  will  take  up  to- 
night when  we  conclude  whatever  action 
we  take  on  tills  bill  this  evening. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  will 
then  go  back  to  the  blU. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow,  yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  And  we  will  follow  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
there  will  be  a  quorum  call  at  12  and  a 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  at  12:15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.          

Mr.  TOWER.  How  much  vaote  time  are 
we  going  to  spend  on  the  Sugar  Act 
tomorrow  afternoon?  We  will  not  be  able 
to  get  back  to  the  Lotm  Guarantee  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  ini&jority 

leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  when  he  made  the  re- 
quest originally,  said  that  he  would  not 
oppose  it  after  this  amendment  was  dis- 
posed of.  And  I  take  him  at  his  word. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  how  much 

time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Okli^oma  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  t  am  not 
going  to  make  one  argument  against  the 

Harris  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mt.  President.  I  hc^w  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  will  vote  as 
I  propose  to  vote  and  vote  this  amend- 
ment down,  because  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  procedure  followed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
up  the  Soiate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  amend- 

ScvxRAL  SuTATORs.  Objectiim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObJecti<m 
is  heard. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Soiator  yldd  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  will  vote  for  a  similar 
amendment  again  to  deny  the  sugar 
quota  to  South  Africa  or  to  deny  the 
quota  to  South  Africa  and  allocate  the 
allotment  among  other  countries  of 
South  Africa  or  to  domestic  producers. 
I  have  read  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
circuitous  amendment  It  provides  that 
in  the  event  the  benefits  of  the  sugar 
quota  to  South  Africa  do  not  accrue  to 
the  nonwhites,  then  an  allotment  cl 
money  would  be  covered  to  the  Treasury, 
thai  to  AID  for  South  Africa. 

Can  the  Senator  imagine  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  vrould  ever  dis- 
tribute this  money  to  those  people?  I 
believe  the  Govenmient  of  South  Africa 
is  the  most  hideous  example  of  oppres- 
sive governmental  discrimination  in  the 
world  today.  If  I  had  time.  I  would  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  prescribe  that  this 
be  denied  and  be  given  to  other  coun- 
tries. I  will  not  vote  for  such  an  amend- 
ment as  this.  It  means  nothing. 

The     PRESIDING     OWICKR.     An 
amendment  Is  not  In  order  at  this  time. 
Mr.  COCNPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  inquiry.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator Intend  to  offar  his  amendment  as  a 

substitute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  offo*  it  as  a  substitute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  An 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
would  not  be  in  order  until  all  time  is 
used  or  yielded  back  on  the  peixUng 
amendment. 

Mr.  (XKDPER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  vrithhold  the  request. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  mhiute  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  speak  on  the  Harris  amendmoiC. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  vote  on  the 
priding  amendment  on  the  basis  of  its 
merit  or  lack  of  merit.  I  realize  that  we 
are  all  a  little  bit  tired  and  getting  some- 
what out  of  s<xts.  But  now  is  the  time. 
I  think,  that  we  have  got  to  pull  ourselves 
together  and  act  as  I  believe  Senators 
should  act  at  all  times.  So,  I  hope  when 
Senators  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, they  will  do  so  not  on  the  basis 
of  raiotion  or  out  of  spite,  but  will  vote 
on  the  amendment  so  far  as  they  can, 
on  the  basis  of  its  merit  or  lack  of  merit. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presidttit  on  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader.  I  with- 
hold the  amendment 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
SenaUu-  from  Oklahoma.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana' 
(Mr.  Bath)  .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
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ton  (Mr.  JACKSQir),  tbe  Senatar  fmn 
Mwitana  (Mr.  Mktoau).  Mid  the  Sen- 
ator from  RlKMte  Island  (Mr.  PAania) 
are  naceaaarltsr  abeent. 

I  futtiksr  annoanee  that»  If  present  and 
votkig,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  laiaBd 
(Mr.  Pastou)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIPflN.  I  announce  that  the 
SenatfMT  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Minn>T)  is  absent  becaoae  of  iUnen. 

l!b»  Senator  from  TenneeBee  (Mr. 
Baxbb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr. 
OoLDWAnB) .  and  the  Senator  from  Con> 
nactieat  (Mr.  WncKsa)  are  aaoeanrily 
absent. 

If  proeaat  and  Tottng,  the  Senator 
from  Arliona  (Mr.  Qmjxnanii  would 
wte"najr." 


nays  78.  aa 

follows: 

(Nl>.168Ln) 

IXAS-U 

Cam 

BughM 

Mondala 

Pundfliit 

JaTlts 

Nalaon 

Hatm 
Hart 

XanxMd^ 

Tannfly 

Bkrtk* 

NATS— 78 

hSkaa 

Biksl«toD 

Moaa 

An«n 
AUott 
And«nan 

Butland 
BlMtdar 
Xrvlii 

icuakle 

Padiwood 

BmU 

Fumln 

Pdl 

B«Umon 

Poog 

Percy 

IWiyiiHiiit 

OamlvaU 

PrtAxty 

Bratant 

vaum 

Ormyl 
Qrtttn 

BandoMh 
BMootf 

Boms 

Oureer 

Both 

Brock 

aaxbe 

Biooka 

Batfldd 

BcbwelkCT 

BunncK 

Hniaka 

Soott 
Bmltb 

B|Td.Ttk. 

Bpaitaxuui 

ByKLW.Va. 

Inouye 

Bponc 

OanDon 

Jordaa.  If  .0. 

BtMuUa 

ChUM 

Stevena 

Cluirch 

LoDS 

SteraDaon 

Oook 

MkcnuKm 

Symington 

OooiMr 

mj»«^i«. 

Tart 

Cotton 

lAsClaUut 

Talmadee 

Cnaaton 

MoQm 

Tbunnond 

Ovtla 

MelBtyn 

Tower 

Dole 

llUler 

WnUama 

I><mtnltfc 

Moatoya            Touns 
NOT  VOnNO— « 

Biikar 

Jaokaon 

Paatora 

Bvb 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Goldwmtcr 

Muiutt 

So  Mr. 

HMtn'  amendment  was  re- 

Jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  one 
farther  amendment  offered  tonight  It  Is 
minor  In  nature,  and  I  bdleve  the  com- 
mittee wiU  aooqpt  it  When  we  get 
tbroogh  with  that,  we  wHl  be  approaeh- 
Ing  the  end  of  today's  saasian. 

Tcunorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:30  a.m.,  and  between  9:30  and  apiMroz- 
imatdy  10:05  two  Senaton  will  be 
iqyiatrlng  for  15  minutes  each. 

At  10:05  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  oonsideratian  ot  the  Stevenson 
amendment,  whldi  will  be  voted  on  at 
10:30. 

At  approKtmatdy  11  o'clock  a  roUcall 
as  a  prdude  to  the  vote  on  cloture  will 
oocnr,  and  around  12:10  the  vote  on  clo- 
tnre  will  take  place. 

vwAMuioin-ooMaBm  anaisiimT 

Vi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  that  pro- 
cedure is  fcdlowed.  and  the  vote  is  taken 
on  Cloture  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  betwem  the  man- 


ager of  the  fain  axfd  Vb»  sponaor  of  the 
amendment;  and  that  at  the  conduaion 
of  the  half  hoar  tiiere  be  a  rolleall  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  to  be  taken  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

•nie  PRBBIDINO  OFFICBEL  Is  there 
objectioo? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Which  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWEEl.  Mr.  President,  resenring 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  one  that  is 
going  to  be  offered  tomorrow,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Sugar  Act.  which  will  be 
offered  by  Senators  KaaiiaPTand  w^a^iff 

Tbm  FRBBZDZNO  OFPJClfiK.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  objeot,  m«y  I  ask  the  dls- 
thiguished  majority  leader  bow  mnoh 
time  we  propose  to  wend  on  the  Sugar 
Act  tomorrow  after  we  have  the  vote  on 
cloture?  I  mean  total  time  on  amend- 
manta  and  final  passage. 

Mr.  MAMSFIKLD.  I  would  say  one-half 
hour  for  that  amendiwrnt,  because  if  we 
get  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  I  assume 
we  will,  it  will  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness after  the  vote  on  cloture.  Then  I 
would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  Immediately  following  that  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
further  the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majoritgr  leader  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  keep  us  in  pretty  late 
tomorrow  on  S.  2308,  and,  looking  down 
the  pike,  onnaidpr  the  poaslbOity  of  a 
Satiuday  sessicn.  the  opponents  of  that 
bin  have  complained  that  they  have  not 
had  enough  time  to  debate  it  and  require 
more  time.  So  I  do  not  think  we  should 
detract  too  much  from  the  dri>ate  on 
8.  2308.       

Mr.  MAN8PIEU3. 1  agree  that  we  will 
stay  in  session  until  reasonably  late 
tom<nTow.  We  wiU  meet  Saturday,  and 
very  likely  there  will  be  votes  on  Satur- 
day, too. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  couple  of  queetlons  so  we 
understand  one  another.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  seen  the  amendment  that  la  to 
be  offered,  and  ordinsolly  whan  we  have 
a  dlvlBiaii  of  time  on  an  amendment,  an 
agreemsnt  to  vote  does  not  preclude 
those  Senators  who  agree  ttota  making  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  a  mo- 
tion to  table  will  be  in  order  if  those 
opposing  the  amendment  desire  to  move 
to  table?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  indeed. 

Mr.  LCM90.  Furthermore.  I  understand 
the  amendment  would  involve  striking 
the  South  African  sugar  quota.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  that,  and  I  have  no 
objectitm  to  voting  up  or  down  on  that. 
But  if  the  amendment  otmtains,  as  I 
assume  it  will,  other  matters — ^for  ex- 
ample, if  it  should  seek  to  distribute  the 
South  African  sugar  quota  among  other 
foreign  countries  without  us  knowing  in 
advance  who  those  countries  are  to  be — 
we  should  have  a  ri^t  to  vote  on  those 
parts  of  the  amendment  s^^aratdy,  or 
even  to  substitute  some  other  country. 
If  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  distributing  It 
to  domestic  producers,  as  I  was  led  to 
believe  might  be  tiM  case.  I  would  not 


need  to  Insist  on  that,  but  if  it  involved 
a  distribution  formula  to  various  other 
oountrlaa.  we  would  have  to  insist  on  the 
right  to  amend  with  regard  to  redistrib. 
uting.  In  the  event  of  a  separation,  I  as- 
sume we  could  then  decide  first  whether 
there  were  sufllclait  votes  to  strike  the 
South  African  quota. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  assure 
the  Senator  f  rtan  Louisiana  that  the 
amendment  provides  for  redistribution  of 
the  quota  to  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presidait.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Masaa- 
chusetts.  would  that  foUow  the  innauul 
domestio  rtiatlonsfaip  between  the  beet 
area  and  the  cane  area? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would. 
'Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  iHiether,  if  In- 
deed the  vote  does  not  go  to  the  aatiafao- 
tion  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  there 
might  not  be  sidieequent  amendments 
c^ered  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  the 
members  of  the  committee,  to  the  extant 
that  we  could  be  on  the  Sugar  Act  an 
afternoon  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  is  one  amend- 
ment, with  a  rolleall  vote,  followed  by  a 
rolleall  vote  on  passage,  and  I  think  the 
explanation  of  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa and  Massachusetts  has  satisfied 
the  Senator  from  T^rirfun^^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  ftom 
Texas  can  be  assured  there  wffl  be  one 
roUcall  vote  on  the  amendment  and  one 
on  passage,  he  wUl  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Just  for  un- 
derstanding on  this,  I  think  I  am  ready 
to  agree,  but  I  want  to  understand.  We 
are  talking  now  about  an  amendment 
to  the  Sugar  Act,  and  not  about  some- 
thing totally  iMmgennane,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Sugar  Aet? 

Mr.  MANSmSLD.  No.  this  amendment 
iB  germane  to  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeotlatt?  V^^thout  objection,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Tmanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  ae  foUows: 

Ordered,  Thait,  effeoUve  on  Wednesday, 
July  38,  1971,  Immadlataly  cfter  tba  vota  on 
the  doitm  motion,  the  Ohalr  lay  befora  tiM 
Seoftta  H.B.  8866,  an  act  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  pcoTlalona  of  tbe  Sii«ar  Act  of  1948 
aa  amended,  and  for  0thar  parpoaea.  sad 
tbat  tite  Sea»te  proceed  to  tbe  conaldafation 
of  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  ttie  Sena- 
tor from  MaaBarb<iiefrta  (Mr.  Kennedy)  rria- 
tlTe  to  tbe  Sugw  Quota  for  South  Africa, 
with  tbe  time  for  debate  thereon  to  be  Halt- 
ed to  ^  hour  to  be  equeUy  dtrlded  and  oco- 
troUed  by  the  propoear  ot  Xbm  amandmant 
and  the  manager  of  the  btlL 

ProtMeA  further.  That,  immedlaitely  after 
the  oonclualon  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, there  be  e  third  reeding  at  the  MU 
and  the  Senate  proceed  to  Tote  on  the  flael 
of  the  blU. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sand 
to  tbe  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  oanzK>t  hear  the  clerk. 
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.iTbe     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senate  is  not  In  order.  The  dark  wiU 
suspend  until  order  is  restored.  Senators 
win  please  take  their  seats. 
The  clerk  may  prooeeiL 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  84,  Unee  11  and  17,  oheage  "four 
ptroent"  to  "three  peroeat." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELUmSER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  of  the  amradment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self?   

Mr.  EUiENDER.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  Just  stated.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  Vtte 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  mi- 
norl^  Member,  and  they  both  agree  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  ^^ch 
I  have  proposed  attempts  to  strengthen 
the  method  of  achieving  the  price  ob- 
jective which  is  embodied  in  the  House 
bill  and  in  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  new  mechanism  is  very  badly 
needed  because  of  the  obvious  lack  of 
success  the  administration  has  had  with 
provisions  in  the  present  law  in  trying 
to  achieve  the  price  objective. 

This  problem  has  been  particularly 
acute  in  Louisiana  because  of  the  short 
selling  period  and  because  (rf  tbe  desire 
of  foreign  producers  to  ship  much  of 
their  sugar  into  this  country  as  it  is  har- 
vested. This  happens  to  be  at  the  same 
time  that  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  at- 
tempting to  sell  their  crops  and  since 
Louisiana's  harvest  season  is  even  short- 
er than  Florida's,  It  affects  my  State  in 
a  particularly  harsh  fashion.  Although 
Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and  the  beet  sugar 
States  are  less  vitally  concerned  about 
this  particular  probl^n,  I  know  that 
there  are  situations  in  which  they,  too, 
need  the  protection  of  a  narrower  price 
c(»Tld(«-  to  protect  them  from  the  im- 
pact on  price  caused  by  periodic  imbal- 
ances in  the  entry  of  foreign  sugars  in- 
to the  American  market. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
the  price  objective  set  forth  in  the  Sugar 
Act  which  is  now  about  to  expire  has  not 
been  achieved  for  a  single  month  since 
late  1968.  The  need  for  change  is  obvious 
and  my  amendment,  narrowing  the  price 
corridor  from  4  percent  to  3  percent 
deviation,  is  an  attempt  to  insAire  that 
the  price  objectives  of  this  act  will  be 
met  and  that  the  Injustice  of  the  past 
several  years  will  be  remedied. 

My  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  beton  us 
back  into  line  with  what  the  industry 
recommended  both  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Senate  committees.  As  the  record 
will  show,  the  Industry  has  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  be  required  to  make 
an  adjustment  in  the  consumpticm  esti- 
mate whenever  the  price  was  3  percent 
above  or  below  the  target  price  for  a 
period  ot  5  consecutive  marketing  days. 
The  industrial  users  recommended  5  per- 
cent and  10  days. 

The  administration  recommended  in 
the  other  body  a  3  percent  and  5  days. 


but  changed  Its  recommenrtailon  when 
testuying  before  the  Senate  committee 
to  conform  to  the  House-passed  bUl  of 
4  percent  and  7  days.  I  remind  you  that 
a  difference  of  5  pwcent,  aasumlng  a  price 
of  raw  sugar  of  8.5  cents  per  pound  is 
equivalent  to  $8M  per  ton  and  could 
mean  a  loss  of  Oils  much  to  sugarcane 
growers  of  Louisiana  and  Fl(»1da  tot  a 
major  portion  of  their  sugar. 

My  amendment  would  not  coneem  it- 
sdf  with  the  number  of  consecutive  days 
during  whlcdi  the  variance  could  occur 
without  requiring  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary. That  would  be  left  at  7  days  as 
adopted  by  the  House  and  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Fbiance  Committee.  It 
would  merely  narrow  the  percentage  de- 
viation allowed  from  4  percent  to  3  per- 

OtSit. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
3-percent  deviation  la  aa  great  a  corridor 
aa  can  prcH?erly  be  borne  by  the  industry 
because  this  represents  a  variation  <A 
$5.10  per  ton  at  a  time  when  rising  costs 
of  production  make  this  a  most  critical 
aspect  of  the  industry's  constant  struggle 
to  keep  its  head  above  water.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ad(H>t  this  amendment  so  as 
to  provide  a  more  equitable  act  for  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  one  as  to 
which  his  position  was  teetlfled  to  favor- 
ably by  both  the  cane  processors  and  the 
beet  processors.  I  regret  to  say  that,  with 
all  the  other  decisions  in  the  biU,  this 
one  simply  did  not  receive  adequate  con- 
sideration. We  will  be  glad  to  take  it  to 
conference  and  see  what  the  House  con- 
ferees think  oflt. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
haiwy  to  ]<Mn  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  statement  of  his  imder- 
standing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time  on 
the  amoidment  3^elded  back? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoh).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendmoit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  ELLxm>SB). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  brieve,  in 
terms  of  our  unanimous  consent  agree- 
msmt,  we  have  done  all  the  business  we 
can  do  on  the  Sugar  Act  for  tonight,  un- 
less someone  cares  to  offer  an  amend- 
XDieni  to  be  decided  on  a  voice  vote  basiB. 
We  have  told  Senators  there  wiU  be  no 
more  roUcalls. 


and,  by  unanlmoiu  oonaent,  the  aeoood 
time,  and  referred  aa  Indicated; 

By  Mr.  8(nWBKBt: 

8. 3808.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mario  OtUBtL 
Beferred  to  tbe  Oonualttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBAN8TON: 

8.  aSM.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
XTnlted  Statea  Code  to  provide  Improved  and 
itrpandiwl  medical  and  nundng  home  care  to 
Teterans:  to  provide  luMpltal  and  madlflal 
care  to  certain  dependanto  and  aurrlvacs  of 
Tetermna;  to  provide  for  Impioved  atruetoial 
aafety  of  Veterans'  Administration  fhetUtlaB: 
to  Improve  recruitment  and  retention  ot  ca- 
reer peraonnel  In  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery:  and  for  other  purpoeae.  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

8.2888.  A  bm  to  amend  title  88,  TTnlted 
SUtea  (X>de,  so  as  to  afford  advanced  reel- 
deney-type  training  to  medical  peraonnel  at 
the  Veterans*  AdmlnlstratUm  and  other  fed- 
eral depertmente  and  agencies  at  Regional 
Medical  Centers  estaUlshed  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  throughout  the 
TTnlted  sutes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs.      

By  Mr.  McOOVKBN: 

8. 9886.  A  bUl  to  proTlde  loans  to  students 
pursuing  programs  of  higher  education  in 
the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
science.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL     INTRODUCTION     OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bQls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


AIH>nTONAL  STATEMENTS  ON  IN- 
TRODUCED BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESCOjUTTONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2354.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  improved 
and  expanded  medical  and  nursing  home 
care  to  veterans:  to  provide  hostdtals 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents 
and  survivors  of  veterans;  to  provide  for 
improved  structural  safety  of  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities;  to  improve  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  career  per- 
sonnti  in  the  Department  of  Medielne 
and  Surgery ;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

TSTEUIfS  HBALTB  COB  IBOBK  ACT  OT   ICTl 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Departmoit  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  plays  a  nie  un- 
equaled  in  virtually  tdl  nations  in  provid- 
ing American  veterans  with,  in  most  in- 
stances, quality  health  care.  The  system 
of  165  hospitals — three  soon  to  open — 
200  clinics,  and  76  nursing  homes  with 
150,000  staff  physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
health  workers  makes  a  good  quality  of 
medical  care  available  to  some  6  mlHlon 
eligible  veterans. 

However,  there  are  limits  on  that 
availability  of  care,  partly  as  a  result 
of  budgetary  restrictions  which  create 
shortages  of  staff  and  equipment,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  limited  legislative 
authorities  which  make  quality  care  im- 
possible to  deliver  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  provision 
of  adequate  funds,  we  will  shortly  take 
up  the  conference  report  on  HJR.  9382, 
Includliig  fiscal  year  1972  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  That 
bill  now  contains  $2(M.l  million  more 
than  was  in  the  Presidoit's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
programs  for  this  fiscal  year.  I  wiU  speak 
to  tUs  question  ftirther  when  we  take 
up  the  conference  report.  Suffice  it  to 
say  now  that,  with  the  great  assistance 
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ot  the  Anrnqpoiatians  Soboommlttee 
chainnan  (Mr.  Pmiou)  and  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Auorr) .  and  In 
ooUaboratlan  with  Chainnan  Tuauz  In 
the  other  body,  we  have  succeeded  over 
a  2  fiscal  year  period  In  increasing  VA 
hospital  and  medical  appropriations  by 
almost  $360  million  over  the  President's 
original  request  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Furthermore,  the  potoitlal  increase  In 
veterans  in  need  of  treatment  for  drug 
addiction,  combined  with  the  general 
aging  and  eonoomltant  experiencing  of 
medical  complications  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Second  World  War.  places  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  Veterans;  Adminis- 
tration hospital  and  medical  system  in 
terms  of  staff  and  facilities.  The  rapid 
technological  improvements  occurring 
constantly  in  the  medical  community 
place  an  additional  requirement  on  the 
Veterans'  AdmlntBtration  which,  though 
leading  In  many  of  these  areas,  must 
keep  its  staff  iziformed,  and  its  equip- 
ment up  to  date  with  new  techniques  and 
treatment  processes,  as  they  are  devel- 
oped. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  meet  this  increasing  de- 
mand with  up-to-date  medical  care  and 
technology,  I  am  introducing  today  8. 
2354.  the  proposed  "Veterans  Health 
Care  Reform  Act  of  1971." 

This  comprehensive  overhaul  of  VA 
medical  authorities.  Including  especially 
the  personnel  system  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  would  provide 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  with  most 
of  the  tools  it  needs  to  repair  deficien- 
cies in  its  basic  oiabllng  legislation.  A 
number  of  the  provisions  of  8.  2354  are 
virtually  identical  to  provisicHis  of  8. 
1924.  which  I  Joined  with  Senators 
Hamtkm  and  Tsinmom  in  introducing, 
by  request,  on  btball  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Comparable  provisions  of  the  two  bills 
are  shown  on  the  chart  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  prior 
to  the  printing  of  the  bill. 

In  addition.  S.  2354  provides  for  new 
authorities  and  expands  and  improves 
current  ones,  in  a  way  I  believe  will  en- 
able the  VA  to  attract  and  retain  high- 
quality  staff,  to  provide  total  health  care 
to  the  veteran,  and  function  in  closer 
relationship  to  the  surrounding  medical 
community. 

Many  of  these  provisions  are  based  on 
principles  which  I  have  suggested  as 
basic  guides  to  the  VA  medical  program 
for  the  provision  of  first-quality  care  for 
veterans. 

TUATIHa   THX   VRBAM   AS  PAST   OF  A   FAKXLT 
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Broadening  the  treatment  of  the  vet- 
eran to  include  a  veteran's  family,  in 
certain  instances,  will  fulfill  the  basic 
need  particularly  in  psychiatry,  of  treat- 
ing the  individual  as  part  of  a  family 
unit,  not  as  an  isolated  individual  re- 
moved from  any  family  or  social  environ- 
ment Similarly,  total  care  of  a  physi- 
cally disabled  veteran  may  require  that 
his  family  be  fully  oriented  on  the  phllos. 
ophy  of  bis  rehabilitation  program.  The 


VA  should  be  able  to  bring  key  famHy 
members  to  the  hoqjital  for  his  orienta- 
tion, as  is  d<me  now  on  a  limited  basis 
at  some  of  the  VA  blind  centers,  with 
nojULppxapriaied  funds. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  concept,  I  believe 
the  VA  syston  should  be  more  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  medical  needs  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  The  bill  pro- 
vides full  VA  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  the  dependents  of  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  living  veterans— in- 
cluding authority  to  contract  for  neces- 
sary services  with  individual  physicians 
and  health  facilities — as  well  as  hospital 
and  medical  services  in  VA  facilities  for 
survivors  receiving  disability  and  indem- 
nity compensation. 

These  family  provisions  also  would 
provide  specific  authority  for  the  VA 
to  stress  home  care  programs  for  any 
hoq>ltaliaed  veteran.  Although  a  start 
has  been  made  by  the  VA  in  home  kidney 
dialysis,  much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
especially  In  the  psychiatric  field.  Most 
medical  experts  agree  that  institutional 
care  is  the  least  desirable.  AHematives 
could  be  fully  explored  under  these  pro- 
visions. 

Home  care — emplo3ring  mobile  teams 
to  train  families  and  conduct  poethoa- 
pital  followup — can  In  many  cases  pro- 
vide more  compassionate,  more  effective 
and  far  more  economical  care. 

TSSATIMO  TBI  PATIEMT  AS  A  "WHOU"  RATIZNT 

In  line  with  the  idea  of  total  care,  the 
bill  would  ammd  present  restrictions  on 
care  for  a  non-servlce-connected  condi- 
tion unrelated  to  the  condition  for 
which  a  veteran  was  hospitalized.  Clear- 
ly, a  physician  cannot  ethically  assume 
responsibility  for  only  a  portion  of  his 
patient's  health,  and  the  bill  would  au- 
thorise necessary  medical  care  for -any 
Illness  of  a  hospitalized  veteran. 

Along  these  same  lines,  the  bill  ex- 
pands authorities  for  outpatient  care  for 
nonservice-connected  conditions  to  in- 
clude necessary  ambulatory  care  to  any 
veterans  having  either  peacetime  or  war- 
time service,  for  any  disability  whidi  the 
Administrator  det^mines  needs  prompt 
medical  attention,  under  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  must  prescribe. 
However,  such  services  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
to  veterans  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
aUlity  or  to  a  veteran  for  a  nooservlce- 
connected  disability  if  he  has  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

RXCOOmzS    ITDISXMO    ROMX    CABB    AS    PAST    OF 
HOSPITAI.   CAU 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
permit  veterans  to  apply  for  direct  ad- 
mission to  a  VA  nursing  home  without 
prior  VA  hospitalization.  The  bill  would 
also  authorise  the  direct  transfer  of  a 
veteran  from  a  military  medical  facility 
to  either  a  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  or 
a  c<nnmunity  nursing  home.  And  the  blU 
would  also  raise  the  present  statutory 
minimum  of  4,000  VA  nursing  home  beds 
to  10,000  by  fiscal  year  1974.  There  is 
an  unmet  demand  for  VA  nursing  home 
beds  by  World  War  I  veterans  which  will 
expand  as  our  World  War  n  veterans 
grow  older.  We  should  consider  convert- 
ing hoq>ltal  beds  not  being  fully  utUived 


Into  VA  nursing  home  beds.  Community 
nursing  homes  are  already  greatly  in  de- 
mand among  the  aging  nonveterans. 


ncPBOVSB  VA 
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8.  2354  also  would  revise  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  personnd  au- 
thorities to  enable  the  VA  to  compete 
more  effectively  for  scarce  health  profes- 
sionals.  The  VA  must  be  able  to  enlarge 
its  training  program  if  it  is  ever  going 
to  make  up  its  personnel  shortages,  a 
method  authorized  by  8. 2354  permits  the 
VA  to  pay  special  salary  differentials  for 
posts  they  are  having  difficulty  filling, 
and  to  peg  general  salaries  geographical- 
ly to  an  index  community  hospital. 

llie  UU  would  also  require  that  every 
VA  facility  reach  a  ounparable  staff- 
to-paitient  ratio  with  an  index  com- 
munity hospital  within  3  years.  The 
present  diquuitles  are  shocking:  1.5  for 
the  VA  general  hospital.  2.7  for  the  aver- 
age community  hospital,  and  3A  to  4.0 
for  the  university  hoqiital;  and  that 
means  inadequate  care,  Inadequate  at- 
tention, and  inadequate  time  for  the 
veterans  in  those  hospitals. 

<n.OWn    BELATIONBBIP    WTTH    HIGH    QUALRT 
MOM-VA    mmCAL    FACXUTTES 

To  maintain  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  programs  in  the  mainstream  of 
medical  advances,  authority  is  provided 
for  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
to  contract  for  scarce  medical  resources 
with  a  medical  school  whether  or  not 
it  has  a  hospital,  and  with  clinics.  Cur- 
rent law  requires  that  the  medical  school 
have  hospital  facilities  before  any  shar- 
ing agreement  can  be  made  between  the 
medical  school  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Authority  is  alK>  expanded 
to  include  contracts  with  any  group  or 
individtial  capable  of  furnishing  scarce 
medical  specialist  services. 

In  addition,  new  authority  is  granted 
to  the  Administrator  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  utilization  of  excess  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  beds, 
with  supporting  services,  when  they  are 
not  needed  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans,  by  other  hospitals  or  medi- 
cal schools  or  clinics  in  the  community. 

STX-UCTUKAI.  SAFXTT   OF   VA  FACIUTIXS 

The  tragic  consequences  of  a  number 
of  natural  disasters  within  recent  years 
has  pointed  to  the  need  for  stricter 
standards  in  the  construction  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities.  There  was 
the  loss  of  lives  due  to  earthquake  dam- 
age at  San  Fernando,  Calif  .  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  tornado  at  FayettevUle,  N.C. 
Considerable  numbers  of  veterans  lost 
personal  effects  at  the  veterans  faciUties 
at  Gulfport  and  Biloxi,  Miss  ,  as  a  result 
of  damage  caused  by  Huiricane  Camllle. 
S.  2354  provides  that  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  construction  standards 
on  a  State  or  regional  basis  for  each  VA 
facility,  such  standards  to  be  based  on 
a  survey  of  pertinent  State  and  local 
ordinances,  building  codes,  climatie 
and  seismic  conditions,  with  the  purpose 
of  assuring  that  all  hospitals,  domlcili- 
arles,  and  other  medical  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  be  fire- 
proof, and  earthquake  and  other  natural 
disaster  resistant,  llirough  such  meas- 
ures, future  tragedies  can  be  prevented. 
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Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
weaK.  to  insert  in  the  Rxcoed  at  this  time, 
the  full  text  of  8.  2354. 

There  being  no  obJectioQ,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro,  as 
fcdlows: 

8.  2364 

A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  Unproved  and  expanded 
medical  and  nursing  home  care  to  veter- 
ans; to  provide  hospital  and  medical  care 
to  certain  dependents  and  survlvora  of 
veterans;  to  provide  for  Improved  struc- 
tural safety  of  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities;  to  Improve  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  career  personnel  In  tbe  De- 
partment of  Medldne  and  Surgery;  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Health 
Care  Reform  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— HOSPITAL.  DOMICIUARY.  AMD 
MKDICAL    CARE    BKNEFTTS 

See.  101.  (a)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
e01(4)  of  title  88,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(C)  private  faculties  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  In  order  to  provide  (1) 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  for  persons 
suffering  from  service -connected  dlsabUltles 
or  from  dlsabUltles  for  which  such  persons 
were  discharged  or  released  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service;  (U)  hospital 
care  for  women  veterans  of  any  war;  (111) 
hospital  care  for  veterans  of  any  war  In  a 
State,  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  not  contiguous  to 
the  forty-eight  oontlgiaoxis  States,  except 
that  the  annuaUy  determined  average  hos. 
pltal  patient  load  per  thousand  veteran  pop- 
ulation hospitalized  at  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration expense  in  Oovemment  and  private 
facUlues  in  each  such  noncontiguotis  State 
may  not  exceed  the  average  patient  load  per 
thousand  veteran  popiUatlon  hospitalised  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  within  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States,  but  authori- 
ty under  this  clause  (m)  shaU  expire  on 
December  31,  1978;  or  (Iv)  hospital  care  or 
medical  services  for  the  wife  or  child  of  a 
veteran  who  has  a  total  disabUlty,  perma- 
nent In  nature,  resulting  from  a  service- 
connected  dlsabUity." 

(b)  Section  801(5)  of  suob  title  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

"(8)  The  term  'hospital  care'  includes — 

"(AXl)  medical  sMVlces  rendered  m  the 
eourse  of  the  hospltallaation  of  any  veteran, 
and  (2)  transportation  and  Incidental  ex- 
penses for  any  veteran  who  Is  In  need  of 
treatment  for  a  service-connected  disability 
or  Is  unable  to  defray  the  e:q>ense  of  trans- 
portation; 

"(B)  such  medical  services,  oonstUtatlon, 
professional  counseling,  and  training,  in- 
cluding necessary  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence,  of  the  members  of  the 
Immediate  fsmily  (Including  legal  guardians) 
of  a  veteran  or  a  dependent  or  survivor  of  a 
veteran,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  or  de- 
pendent or  Btirvivor  of  a  veteran  who  has  no 
such  immediate  family  members  (or  legal 
guardian ) ,  the  person  in  whose  household 
such  veteran,  or  a  dependent  or  survivor 
eertlflss  his  Intentton  to  Uve,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appn^nlate  to  the  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  a  veteran  or 
a  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  veteran;  and 

"(C)(1)  medical  services  rendered  m  the 
eourse  of  the  hospitalization  of  a  dependent 
or  survivor  of  a  veteran,  and  (2)  transporta- 
tion and  incidental  expenses  for  a  depend- 
ent or  survivor  of  a  veteran  who  is  In  need 
of  treatment  for  any  injury,  disease,  or  dis- 
ability and  Is  unable  to  defray  tbe  expense 
ot  tranqwrtatton." 


Sac.  102.  Section  610  ot  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  Inserting  ",  Including  direct  adnUssloa 
for  nursing  home  care,"  Immediately  attar 
"hosi^tal  care"  the  first  time  it  i^pears 
therein; 

(S)  striking  out  olanae  (1)  (B)  at  snbaeo- 
tloii  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe 
following: 

"(B)  any  veteran  for  a  non-servlce-con- 
nected dlsabiUty  If  he  is  unable  to  defray 
tbe  expenses  of  necessary  ho^ttal  care;"; 
and 

(8)  Amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  While  any  veteran  Is  receiving  hos- 
pital care  In  any  Veterans'  Administration 
faculty,  the  Administrator  may,  within  the 
limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  faculties, 
furnish  medical  services  to  correct  ex-  treat 
any  non-servlce-connected  dlsabiUty  of  such 
veteran.  In  addition  to  treatment  incident 
to  the  disabUlty  for  which  he  is  hospital- 
ized. If  the  veteran  requests  such  services 
and  the  Administrator  finds  such  services  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
of  such  veteran." 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing new  subsection  as  foUows : 

"(d)  Tbe  Administrator,  within  the  lim- 
its of  Veterans'  Administration  faculties, 
may  furnish  hospital  care,  including  direct 
admission  for  nursing  home  care,  to  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  to  the  extent  that  he 
determines.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
he  sbaU  prescribe,  that  the  provision  of 
such  care  does  not  Interfere  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  tm- 
der  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section: 
"(1)  the  wife  or  chUd  of  a  veteran  who 
has  a  total  dlsabiUty.  permanent  in  nature, 
resiUting  from  a  service-connected  disabU- 
lty: and 

"(2)  widows  end  chUdren  entitled  to 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  \mder  this  title." 

Sic.  103.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
612  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  the  Administrator,  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  faciUtles,  may 
furnish  such  medical  services  as  he  finds 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  to — 

"(1)  any  veteran  for  a  service-oonnected 
disabUlty; 

"(2)  any  veteran  for  a  non-servlce-con- 
nected disabUlty  if  the  veteran  has  a  serv- 
ice-connected dlsabiUty  other  than  a  den- 
tal condition  or  disabUlty  which  is  not  com- 
pensable in  degree; 

"(3)  (A)  the  wife  or  chUd  of  a  veteran 
who  has  a  total  dlsabUity,  permanent  in 
nature,  resulting  from  a  service-connected 
disabUlty:  and  (B)  widows  ai\d  chUdreo 
entitled  to  death  compensation  or  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  under 
tbU  tiUe;  and 

"(4)  any  veteran  for  a  non-aervloe-oon- 
nected  dlsabiUty  (excluding  first-aid  or  dis- 
pensary services  for  minor  iUnesses  or  In- 
juries) which  is  determined  to  be  in  need  of 
prompt  medical  attention  under  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shaU  pneaibn— 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  services  may  be  furnished 
under  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  ot  this  subsection 
only  to  tbe  extent  that  the  Administrator  de- 
termines, in  sooordance  with  reguUUons  he 
ShaU  preeeribe,  that  such  services  do  not  in- 
terfere with  tbe  fomlBhlng  ot  such  services 
to  veterans  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2).  In  the 
case  of  any  vsfesran  dlschsxged  or  released 
from  the  aottve  mlUtary,  naval,  or  air  a«rv- 
loe  for  a  disabUlty  Incurred  or  aggravated  In 
line  of  duty,  such  services  may  be  so  fur- 
nished tor  that  disabUlty,  whether  or  not 
service  connected,  tor  the  purposes  of  this 


(b)  Subaactlon  (t)  ct  asetton  612  of  such 
title  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  **.  by  fee  or  ocmtraet."  Im- 
mediately after  "aervloes"  in  the  material 
preceding  dause  (1);  and 

(g)  hf  deleting  "of  any  war"  In  tiMsm 
(8). 

Sac.  104.  Section  620  ot  title  88,  United 
States  Oode,  U  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  and 
thereof  a  new  subeeotlon  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  purposes  ot  this  seotton.  th*  tasm 
•Mtsran'  ahaU  Indude  any  person  who  baa 
been  tumlahed  can  in  any  hospital  of  the 
Aimed  Foroes  and  who  upon  discharge  or 
release  therefrom  wUl  become  a  veteran." 

Sk.  106.  Section  626  at  title  88.  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out  "fire" 
and  Innertlnii  In  lieu  thereof  "On,  earth* 
quake,  or  other  natural  dlaastsr". 

TITU  n — AMEMDlflNTS  TO  CHAPTXR  78 
OF  inXS  88.UWn«D  STATES  C<»E,  RE- 
UkTOXQ  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MED- 
ICINE AND  SUROERT 
~Bmc.  201.  SecUon  4101  at  title  88.  UlUted 
States  Oode.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
ttiweor  the  foUowtng  new  subseotlans: 

"(c)  In  order  to  utniae  personnel  within 
the  Department  of  Medldne  end  Surgery 
more    effecttvely.    the    AdmlnUtratar    duOl 
carry  out  a  continuing  study  of,  and  take 
mppropilMXa  action  to  ImirtemMit,  new  and 
Improved  methods  of  rendering  health  care 
services  tbrou^,  but  not  limited  to,  reas- 
signment of  duties  as  between  medical,  al- 
lied, professional.  tecJinlftsl  or  other  health 
pemnnal;  through  the  estabUshmmt  of  new 
positions  such  as  physlolans'  and  denttsta' 
assistants;  throngfa  the  establlshmwtt  ot  pro- 
grams tor  o~«w»m«tig  sducatlon  (and  grant- 
ing ot  aeademlc  credit  therefor)  of  aU  health 
personnel;  by  providing  maxlmtun  motolUty 
betweoi    health    personnel    positions;    and 
through  the  use  of  electronic,  automated, 
computerized,  or  other  mechanical  devices. 
"(d)   In  order  to  attam  can4>arabmty  In 
the  staff-to-patlent  ratio  m  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ho4>ltals  with  other  public  hos- 
pitals and  with  iKlvate  hospitals,  tbe  Admm- 
istrator  shall,  on  a  geographic  or  regional  area 
basts,  select  as  an  index  for  such  purpose  any 
hospital  (or  other  medical  InstaUation  hav- 
ing hoQ>ltal  faculties)   having  an  optlmnm 
staff-to-patlent   ratio.    Withm   three   yean 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, the  staff-to-patlent  ratio  at  each 
Veterans'    AdminlstraUon    hospital,    doml- 
cUlary,  and  clinic  shaU  be  comparable  to  that 
of  the  index  faculty  In  such  area  at  such 
time,  taking  into  consideration  the  composi- 
tion of  patient  population.  To  secure  the 
information  and  statistical  data  neoeasary  for 
the  selection   of   such   index   hospital,   tbe 
Administrator  may  make  arrangements,  by 
contract  or  other  form  of  agreement,  for  such 
medical  information  services.  The  Adminis- 
trator  ShaU   submit   to   the   Congress,   not 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  a  report  deecrlblng  the  actions 
taken  to  Implement  the  provisions  ot  this 
subsection  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
provisions  have  been  implemented.  Such  re- 
port ShaU  also  includs  a  fscUity-by-facUity 
description   of   established   staff-to-patlent 
ratios." 

Sec.  202.  Section  4103(a)  of  tlUe  88,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
f<fllows: 

"(4)  Not  to  exceed  eight  Assistant  Oblat 
MsiHral  Directors,  who  shaU  be  i«>polntMl 
by  the  Administrator  upon  ths  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  At  least 
two  Assistant  Chlsf  Medical  Directors  may 
be  Individuals  qualified  In  the  administra- 
tion of  health  services  who  are  not  doctors 
of  medicine,  dental  surgery,  or  dental  medi- 
cine. One  assistant  Chief  Medical  Director 
shaU  be  a  qualified  doctor  of  dental  surgery 
or  dental  mfKllcInf  who  shaU  be  dlreeUy  re- 
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■pooaibi*  to  tb«  Chi«f  MMllMl  Dlnetor  for 
tlM  opMmttoo  of  the  Dental  Svriee.":  and 
(a)  by  Mnmrtlng  pancnph  (T)  to  nad  m 
(oUom: 

"(T)  A  Dinctor  at  Pbannaer  Barrto*  axtd 
a  DIraotor  of  Ototetie  Samoa,  qtpoiirtad  by 
tba  AdmtnUitratar.*' 

Sac.  a08.  nia  text  of  aaetlon  41M  of  titla 
S8,  U&ttad  Stataa  Ooda,  la  anwriMlad  to  raad 
aa  <oIlo«a: 

"Tban  ahan  ba  appolxitad  by  tha  Atfmln- 
latcaaav  addttbnal  p— *~*'**i  aa  ka  may  teoA 
aaammrj  tooanryoot  tHa  fonetlaoa  dMbiad 
In  aaotlom  4101  of  tbla  tltla.  aa  foflowa: 

"(1)  phyateUna.  <IantlatB.  and  nnraaa: 

"(3)  alUad  prafaailonal  baalth  oai«  and 
antanttflc  parannnal  for  wt^oh  tba  Admlnla- 
trator  datamilnaa  that  a  minimnm  ^  ^ 
baoeaUonata  dacna  (or  Ita  aqolTalant)  la 
aoeh  a  profeaaion  la  raqolred; 

"(S)  phyatcUna'  alrtanta.  and  dentlata' 
aariatanta;  and 

"(4)  baalth  tonhnlelan  pononnal.  auch  aa 
madleal  taohnKiana.  madloal  radlolofy  taeh- 
nidana,  lUwinaad  practical  'ntuaaa.  mmlnf 
aaatataata  and  oUtar  paraonnal  (azoapC  olerl- 
oal.  artnHn1rtraU?a.  and  phyaleal  plant  maln- 
tananoa  and  pcotaotlTa  paraonnal,  and  par* 
aona  paid  undar  aaetlon  6S41  of  titla  S. 
umtad  Stataa  Ooda)  datanninad  by  tba  Ad- 
minlatrator  aa  parf onnlnc  aarnoaa  inddant. 
•ubordlnata,  cr  propantory  to  tha  aameaa 
raqolrad  of  paraooa  appointed  andar  clanaea 
(1).  (3),  or  (8)  of  thla  aectlon. 

Sk.  aoc  Section  4106  of  title  89.  ITnlted 
Stataa  Ooda.  la  amended  by^ 

(1)  atrlkinc  out  tha  period  at  tha  end  of 
aabaaotton  (a)(7)  and  tiMartinc  In  Uea 
thareoC  a  aamiootan; 

(8)  addlnc  at  tha  and  of  auoh  aubaaottoii 
(a)  a  n«w  parafiaph  aa  foUowa: 

"(8)  Phyalelana'  aaalatanta  and  dentlata' 
aaalatanta  ahan  have  audit  medical  or  dental 
and  tacbnlcai  qnalincatlona  and  nr^rivnrm 
aa  tha  Admtnlatratcr  ahan  praaeriba.**;  and 

(8)  atrUdac  oat  In  aobaeetlon  (b)  "aa  a 
phyalaian,  dantlat.  or  nana"  and  Inaarttna  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  aeotlon  4104  of  thla  tltte". 

8k.  806.  Section  4100  of  Utte  88,  United 
Statea  Ooda.  la  amenitad  by— 

(1)  atrlklnc  ont  in  aubeaetton  (a)  "and 
nuraaa"  and  Inaartlns  in  Ilea  thereof  "nuiaea. 
allied  prnfaaalriiial  baalth  oara  and  adentiae 
panonnel,  jdiyaiclana'  aaalatanta,  dentlata* 
aaalatanta.  and  health  technician  person- 
nel": 

(3)  (A)  atrfldnc  out  In  subeectlon  (b)  "(b) 
Booh  appotntmenta"  and  Inaotlng  in  lieu 
ttMreof  "(b)  (1)  Appolntmenta  of  phyalelana. 
dantlata,  and  numaa".  and 

(B)  addlnc  at  the  end  of  aubaactlon  (b) 
a  naw  pancraph  (3)  aa  foUowa: 

"(3)  Appotntmenta  of  allied  profeaalonal 
health  caze  and  adentlflc  paraonnal,  phyal- 
elana' aaalatanta.  denttota'  aaalatanta  and 
health  tecbnlctan  paraonnal  made  pazmant 
to  pajra«r^)ha  (3).  (3).  and  (4)  of  aaetlon 
4104  of  thla  title  ahall  be  made  without  r«- 
8Brd  to  thoae  provlalona  of  title  5  fovamlng 
^potntmante  in  the  oompetlttTe  aerrloe  and 
thoae  proTlalona  of  chapter  51  and  aabcht^t- 
tar  m  of  chapter  68  of  auoh  title,  lalatlng  to 
claaamcatlon  and  Oeneral  SdMdule  pay 
itttea.  The  Admlnlatrator  ahall  prorlde  by 
refulatlon  for  beneflta  equivalent  to  thoae 
provided  by  aectlona  6333  throush  6887  of 
tltla  6.":  ^^ 

(8)  atrlklng  out  in  aubaectlon  (c)  "and 
nuraar*  and  maertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  '^uraea. 
amed  profeaalonal  health  care  and  adentlflc 
paraonnal,  phyalelana'  aaalatanta.  dentlata* 
aaalatanta,  and  health  teohnlelan  peranmal'*; 
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(4)  atrUdng  out  In  aubaectlon  (e)  "or 
nurae"  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "nurse, 
allied  protaaelonal  health  care  or  adentlflc 
employee,  {diyaldan'a  aaaiatant.  danttafa  aa- 
Hatant,  or  health  fcf>'"b?1an  amployea". 

Sac.  300.  (a)  Subeectlona  (a)  and  (b)  of 
aectlon  4107  of  title  38,  United  Statea  Oode. 
are  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 


883,64emln- 


"(a)  (1)  Tba  per  annum  foil-pay  aeala  or 
rangea  for  peattfcMa  prwided  In  aaetton  4108 
at  thla  tttla,  oChar  than  OhM  Madleal  DlNo- 
tor  and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  DIraeter,  ahaU 

"wmium  «toa 
"Aaaoelata  Dapaty  Ohlaff 
tor.  886^000. 

lOhlag  Madleal  Dliactor.  8t7.aM. 
Dbaatar,  889.640  mlnimaa  to 

"ijUaetor  of  Ifuiaiiic 
Imnm  to  888jB88  "^'^^inm 

"Diractor   of    Oha 

minimum  to  886.688  »«»wiw«^t»j 

"Diraetor   of   Fhaxmaoy   Samoa. 

"Dtreetor  of  Dlatatlo  Saraloa.  838480  mini- 
mum to  886.888  Tliffiifw 

"(8)  Tbtb  pmrWeita  of  aaottan  6808  of 
tttla  6.  Ttaltad  Stataa  Ooda,  abaU  vp^  to 
paymanta  made  osdar  thla  aobaaotloai. 

"(b)  (I)  ma  gradaa  and  par  annnm  fan- 
pay  raacaa  for  poattlaaa  prondad  tat  In  pan- 
Craph  (1)  of  aaetton  4104  of  tlUa  tttla  tftaU 
ba  aa  foOowa: 


AP  grade  4.  818XMO  tniinmiT«n  to  818A48 


"FaiauiAw  Am 

"DIxaotar  grade.  838480  minimum  to  886.- 
888,  nuudmnm. 

"ttaentiva  grade,  896448  mlnlmam  to 
888,8>a.  maximum. 

•XBUaf  grade.  884J61  ""Hhiwwti^  to  |81,8S8 

"Senior  grade.  880416  mlnlnmm  to  887.061 

"IntaRnadlnta  grade.  817,791  mlnlmam  to 
888M0  maxlnnim. 
"Foil  grade,  816X140  mtntmom  to  818.140 

"Aaaodata  grade.  818.916  mlnlmam  to  818.- 
404nMudmum. 


"Dtraotor  grade,  834.361  miwimiiw.  to  881.- 
638  maximum. 

"Aaaiatant  Dlnotar  grade,  880316  mini- 
mum to  837XM1  maximum. 

"Ohlaf  gritde,  817,791  mtKtmMTw  to  883X190 

"Senior  grade,  816X>40  mtnimnn,.  to  810.- 
640maxlmam. 

"mtennedlato  grade,  818,616  mimmnm  to 
819,404  ""^""^m 

"PaU  grade,  810,470  mtnlmnm  to  818,911 

"Aaaodata  grade.  80X»9  mlnlmam  to  911.- 
786  w»»»<'»'Tiw» 

"Junior  grade,  87.787  i«t«i«««™|  to  810,- 
O40maximam. 

"(3)  Notwlthatandlng  tha  toavgolng, 
narsaa  ahaU  be  entitled  to  reod've  addttkmal 
ooo^enaatlQn  aa  provided  m  aobaeetlon  (h) 
of  thla  aeotlon. 

"(8)  No  paaaon  may  hdd  tha  dlraotor  grade 
In  the  "Phyaidan  and  Dantlat  Schedule'  on- 
leaa  ha  la  aarvlng  aa  a  director  of  a  hoapltal. 
domldltary.  oantar.  or  ontpatlont  «<n»iw«  (in- 
dependent). No  penaon  may  hold  tha  axaoo- 
tiva  grade  unleaa  ha  holda  tha  iK^tkin  of 
ohlaf  of  ataff  at  a  hoq>ital,  oantar,  or  oot- 
patlant  dlnlo  (Independent) .  or  oompaimbla 
poaitlon." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  aeoOon  4107  of  aoflh 
title  la  amended  by  radaaignating  aubeec- 
tion  (c)  aa  aubaectlon  (e).  and  by  Inaertlng 
after  aubaectlon  (b)  of  auoh  aectlon  the 
foUowlng  new  aubaectlona: 

"(c)  (1)  The  gradaa  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  raxigaa  for  poaltlonB  provided  for  in  par- 
agnH>ha  (3)  and  (8)  of  aectlon  4104  of  thla 
tlUe  ahaU  ba  aa  f  oUowa : 


"*i,T.iaD  nonaaioif Ai.  acHZDTTLi 
"AP  grade  8,  838,139  mtntmyn^  to  838,633 
maTlmum 
"AP  grade  7,  8S44i&l  minimum  to  881X138 

"Ap  grade  6,  880316  minimum  to  837XM1 

"AP  grade  6.  817.791  minimum  to  888X190 


"AP  gsada  8,  818.916  mlnlmam  to  816,404 
"AP  grade  8.  810.470  mlnlmnm  to  918411 


"AP  grade  1.  89483  minimum  to  8U46^ 

"(3)  Notwlthatandlng  tha  forafolng,  phy- 
itebma*  and  dentlata*  nwlitanta  rtiaU  not 
ba  paid  laaa  than  Xbm  AP  grade  8  i«h»im.«., 

"(d)  (1)  The  gradea  and  par  annum  full- 
pay  rangea  for  poaitlaaa  provldad  fbr  m 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  4104  of  thla  Utle 
ahan  be  aa  follows: 

"HSALTH    TOCHtHCIAJT    aCKDTTU 

"HT  grade  B,  816X>40  minimum  to  81944S 
mwylmum 
"HT  grade  8,  813416  minimum  to  816.404 

"HT  grade  7,  810,470  minitw^ii,,  to  8184U 
maximum. 
"HT  grade  6.  88.403  mitumiim  to  813487 

"HT  grade  6,  $8483  minimum  to  811.159 
maximum. 
"HT  grade  4.  87.737  wttntmimr,  to  810XM0 

"HT  grade  8.  86.088  minimum  to  80.017 

"Wt  grade  3,  86403  mlnlmnm  to  88.066 

UUtfUBQUa 

"HT  grade  1,  $6X134  minimum  to  87,180 

"(3)  Notwlthatandlng  the  foregolnc,  n- 
oenaed  practical  nuraaa  and  ntiraing  aaalat- 
anta tfudl  be  antttled  to  racdva  additional 
eompen— ttop  ae  provided  In  aubeeetlon 
(h)  ofthlaaeotloii." 

(c)  SeottoQ  4107  of  such  title  U  farther 
anwmded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
tollowing  new  aabaeetlona: 

"(f)  With  reapeot  to  idiyaldanB  appointed 
pursuant  to  aeotlon  4104(1)  of  thla  title,  the 
Admlnlatrator,  upon  the  reoommandatlon  of 
tha  Chief  Madleal  Director  may  InCTeaae  the 
par  annum  aalary  of  a  phyaidan  who  par- 
forma  admlnlatratlva  doMee  wtthln  the  De- 
partment by  an  amount  not  to  anoaed  80  par 
oantum  of  auoh  aalary,  hot  in  no  event  dian 
the  oondtlnstlen  of  aaOary  and  aUowanoM  un- 
der thla  aubaectlon  exoeed  ttie  aalary  pi«> 
aortbod  far  tovd  V  of  tha  Kxecudva  Sohedule 
under  aeottan  6816  of  title  6. 

"(g)  Whan  he  flnda  auch  action  to  be  nee- 
eaaary  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  aarv- 
leea  of  phyalelana,  dantlsta  nuraaa.  aUled  pro- 
faealonal  health  care  and  adentlflc  paraon- 
nal. idiysialana'  aaalatanta.  dentlata*  aaalat- 
anta, or  health  technldan  personnel  to  pro- 
vide madleal  oara  and  traatmant  for  vatoana. 
tha  Admlnlatrator.  notwlthatandlng  any 
other  provialon  of  law.  ahaU  inoraaae  the 
maximum  raitea  of  pi^  aothorlsed  under  aob- 
aeottan  (b)  of  this  aaetlon.  on  a  nattoowlde. 
local,  or  other  gaographle  baala.  for  one  or 
mora  gradea  or  for  one  or  more  medical  fldda 
within  the  gradea,  to  provide  pay  oomman- 
aurata  with  ocmpetltiva  pay  praotloea  or  to 
meet  at  remote  atatlona  the  ataff-to-patlent 
rattoa  provided  for  in  aeotlon  4101(d)  of  this 
title.  Any  auch  Increaae  in  the  iw»iw«»im 
rata  for  any  grade  may  not  exoeed  In  oorre- 
apondlng  amount,  the  amount  provided  for 
in  the  atatutory  range  for  that  grade,  nor  ax- 
caed  the  rate  aatabUahed  for  Aaaiatant  Chief 
Medical  Director  under  the  'aeeUon  4106 
aehedule'  aot  forth  in  aubaectlon  (a)  of  thla 
aectlMi. 

"(h)  (1)  Pursuant  to  ragulatlona  preaerlbed 
by  him,  the  Admlnlatrator  tfiall  pay  nuraaa. 
Moanaed  practical  nuraee.  and  nursing  aaalat- 
anta (harainaftar  referred  to  aa  "nuraaa") 
paid  puiauani  to  the  aehednlea  preeorlbed  in 
aubaaotloaa  (b)  (1)  and  (d)  (1)  of  thlaaeotlcB 
addiUonai  pay  aa  provided  in  thla  subaectlca 
for  duty  performed  In  the  evening,  at  nlghft. 
on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  a  hoUday,  or  far 
duty  performed  in  exoeaa  of  regular  daUy  or 
weekly  aobadulea. 
"(9)  For  tha  purpoaee  of  this  aubeeetlon. 
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a  nuise'a  hourly  rata  of  pay  ahaU  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  her  annual  rata  of  pay 
by  308a 

"(8)  Any  nurae  performing  duty  on  the 
evening  tour  of  duty  or  the  night  tour  of 
duty  which  U  oompenaable  under  auch  nuise 
■cbedule  ahall  be  paid  additional  pay  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  IS  per  centtmi  of  her 
Hourly  rata  of  pay  for  the  period  of  auch 
duty. 

"(4)  Any  nurae  performing  duty  on  Satur- 
day which  la  oompenaable  under  auch  nurae 
aehedule  ahaU  be  paid  additional  pay  at  a 
rata  not  exoeedlng  30  per  oentiun  of  her 
hourly  rata  of  pay  for  the  period  of  auch 
duty. 

"(5)  Any  ntirae  performing  duty  on  Sun- 
day which  la  oompenaable  under  such  nurae 
aehedule  ahaU  be  paid  additional  pay  at  a 
rata  not  exceeding  80  per  centum  of  her 
bouriy  rate  of  pay  for  the  period  of  auch 
duty. 

"(6)  When  any  nurae  la  entitled  to  addi- 
tional pay  under  both  paragr^>ba  (3)  and 
(4)  or  both  paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)  for  the 
same  period  of  duty,  the  amounts  of  such 
additional  pay  ahaU  be  ooa4>uted  aeparately 
on  the  baalB  of  her  hourly  rata  of  pay  only. 
" (7)  Any  nurae  performing  duty  on  a  legal 
public  hoUday  which  Lb  oompenaable  tinder 
auch  nurse  schedule  shall  be  paid  additional 
pay  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  100  per  centum 
of  her  basic  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  the  i>erlod 
of  such  duty. 

"(8)  Any  nurae  performing  duty  oompen- 
aable under  such  nurse  schedule  in  exoees 
of  her  regularly  scheduled  hours  during  a 
workday  (other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
hoUday)  shall  be  paid  additional  pay  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  160  per  centum  of  her 
basic  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  the  period  of 
such  exoeaa  duty. 

"(0)  Any  nurae  perfMmlng  duty  compen- 
sable under  such  nurse  schedule  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  of  her  woilnreak  shall  be  paid 
additional  pay  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  160 
per  centum  of  her  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  the 
period  of  such  duty.  Such  bouriy  rate  of  pay 
AiaU  Include  the  rate  of  any  amount  of 
additional  pay  under  paragraph  (3)  for  auoh 
sixth  or  seventh  day. 

"(10)  When  any  nurse  la  entitled  to  addi- 
tional pay  under  paragraph  (0)  ahe  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  additional  pay  under  para- 
graph (4).  (6),  (7).  or  (8)  for  the  aame  pe- 
riod of  duty. 

"(11)  Any  additional  compensation  paid 
purauant  to  thla  aubeeetlon  shall  not  be 
eonaldered  aa  bade  compenaation  for  the 
purpoees  of  subchapter  VI  and  section  8606 
of  subohapter  IZ  of  chapter  66,  chapter  81, 
88.  or  87  of  title  6,  or  other  beneflta  baaed 
on  bade  compenaation. 

"(13)  The  Admlnlatrator  ahaU.  on  requeat 
of  a  nurse,  and  to  the  extent  patient  care 
needa  will  permit,  grant  the  nurse  compen- 
satory time  off  from  her  scheduled  totir  d 
duty  instead  of  additional  pay  for  an  eqalra- 
lent  amount  of  time  to  which  ahe  would  be 
entlUed  under  paragraph  (8),  (4),  (6),  (7), 
(8),  or  (8)." 

Sxc.  306.  Section  4108  of  title  88.  ITnlted 
Statea  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immedlatdy  be- 
fore "Persons"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  Oivn  Service  Re- 
tirement Act"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  88  of  title  8";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aubeeetlon: 

"(b)  Kaoh  phyddan  and  dentist  employed 
In  the  Veterana'  Administration  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  or  more  shall  be  credited 
with  a  porlod  of  time  as  service  for  the  pur- 
poaee of  retirement  under  chapter  88  of  title 
5  equal  to  the  period  of  time  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  been  devoted — 

"(1)  by  auoh  phyaidan  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medldne  or  doctor 
of  oateopathy,  or 


"(3)  by  such  dahtlst  pa  the  pursuit  of  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  doctor 
of  dental  medldne. 

lach  auch  phyaidan  at  dentist  ahall. 
in  addition,  be  credited  with  a  period 
of  time  as  service  for  such  purposes, 
equal  to  the  time  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  h»ve  been  devoted  by  such  phyd- 
dan or  dentlat  to  a  fuU-tlme  Intamahlp  in 
hia  profeadon.  However,  no  phyaidan  or  dan- 
tlat may  be  credited  with  a  period  of  more 
than  flva  yeara  under  the  provlaiona  of  this 
subeeetlon.  Further,  such  period  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  the  period  of  aotive  mlUtary,  naval, 
or  air  aervloe  or  other  Federal  service  per- 
formed by  such  physician  or  dantlat  during 
the  puraiUt  of  hla  degree  or  perf  oimanoe  of 
intemahlp  in  hia  profaaalnn  " 

Sk;.307.  Seotion  4111  of  UUe  88,  United 
Statea  Code,  la  amended  by  atrlldng  oa* 
"paragn4>h  (1)  at". 

Sxc.  208.  Section  4113  of  Utle  38,  United 
Statea  Oode,  la  amended  by  atrildng  out 
"paragraph  (1)  of". 

Sac.  900.  Section  4114  of  title  88.  UnMed 
Statea  Oode,  la  amended  aa  foUowi: 

(1)  by  Btrlklng  out  In  aubeeetlon  (a)  (9) 
"paiagn^  (1)  of"; 

(3)  by  amending  aubeeetlon  (a)  (8)  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  Temporary  full-time  app<dnt- 
ments  of  physldana.  dentlata,  nuraea,  allied 
professional  health  care  and  aclmtlflc  per- 
aonnel,  physicians'  and  dentlata'  asslstanta, 
and  hecath  technician  paraonnal  may  exceed 
ninety  days  only  if  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor flnds  that  clrcumatances  render  It  im- 
practicable to  obtain  the  necessary  servleee 
through  appolntmenta  under  section  4104  of 
this  title.  Temporary  full-time  i^tpotnt- 
menta  of  persons  who  have  auooeasfuUy 
completed  a  full  course  of  nursing  In  a  ree- 
ogniasd  school  of  nuralng,  approved  by  the 
Admlnlatrator,  and  are  pending  reglatratlon 
aa  a  graduate  none  in  a  State,  ahaU  no4  ex- 
ceed one  year. 

"(B)  No  part-time  appolntmenta  Buul 
be  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year,  except 
for  appointments  of  physldans.  dentlata, 
nurses,  allied  professional  health  care  and 
adentlflc  peraonnel.  phyddana'  and  dantlsta' 
aadatanta,  health  technician  peraonnd,  tn- 
tema,  and  realdenta  and  other  tralneea  in 
medical  aupport  programa.";  and 

(8)  by  inaertlng  "(l)"  immedlatdy  after 
"(b)"  at  the  beginning  of  aubaeotion  (b) 
of  such  aectlon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  aubaectlon  a  new  paragraph  aa  follows: 
"(9)  In  ordOT  to  eanry  out  more  elBdently 
the  provldona  of  paragraph  (1)  of  thla  aub- 
aeotion, the  Administrator  may  contract  with 
one  or  more  hoepltala,  medical  achoola.  or 
medical  Inatallattona  having  hoapltal  fadU- 
tles   and  pwrtldpaitlng  with   the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  training  of  interns  or 
reddenta  to  {wovlde  for  the  central  admin- 
istration of  stipend  payments,  provldon  of 
fringe  beneflta,  and  maintenance  of  records 
for  svkch  Interns  and  realdenta  by  the  desig- 
nation of  one  such  Institution  to  serve  as  an 
agency  for  this  purpose.  The  Administrator 
may  pay  to  such  dedgnated  central  admin- 
istrative agency,  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulation  governing  the  expenditure 
of  Oovemment  moneya  dther  in  advanoe  or 
in  arraars,  an  amount  to  cover  the  ooat  for 
the  period  such  Intern  or  reddent  serves  in 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hoqiltal  of  (A) 
such  stipends  as  fixed  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecjtlan. 
(B)   hospltallBatlon.  medical  care,  and  life 
Insurance,  and  any  othar  employee  beneflta  as 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  partldpatlng  insti- 
tutions for  the  period  that  such  Intern  or 
reddent  serves  In  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hoepltal,  (C)  tax  on  employers  parauant  to 
chapter  91  of  the  Intwnal  Revenue  Oode  of 
1064,  where  appIKsable,  and  in  addition.  (D) 
an  amount  to  cover  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
ooat  of  expenae  of  aueh  oentral  admlnlatra- 


tlve  agenoy.  Any  amounta  paid  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator to  such  fund  to  cover  the  coat 
of  hoq>itallBatlon,  medical  care,  or  life  in- 
surance or  other  employee  beneflta  aball  be  In 
Ueu  of  any  beneflta  of  like  nature  to  which 
such  intern  or  resident  may  be  amtttled  undar 
the  provldona  of  title  6,  and  the  aoeeptanoa 
of  atipenda  and  employee  beneflta  tiom.  the 
dealgnated    central    administrative    itgenoy 
ahan  oonstitute  a  waiver  by  the  redpleot  of 
any  claim  he  might  have  to  any  payment  of 
atipenda  or  employee  bendlta  to  whleh  he 
may  ba  entitled  imder  thla  title  or  title  6. 
Notwlthatandlng  the  foregoing,  any  period 
of  aervlce  of  any  auch  intern  or  realdent  In 
a  Veterana'  Admlnlatration  hoepltal  ahall  be 
^fi^m*^  creditable  aervlce  for  the  purpoaes 
of  aectlon  8332  of  tlUe  5.  The  agreement  may 
further  provide  that  the  dedgnated  oantna 
admlnlatratlve  agency  shall  make  aU  appro- 
priate deductlona  from  the  atlpend  of  eaoh 
intern  and  reddent  for  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes,   maintain   all  recorda  pertinent 
thereto  and  make  proper  depodta  thereof, 
and  ahan  »w»»«t^»T»  all  reooida  pertinent  to 
the  leave  accrued  by  each  Intern  and  red- 
dent for  the  period  during  whleh  he  serves 
in    a    parUdpatlng    hoapltal.    Including    a 
Veterans'  Admlnlatration  hoapltal.  Such  laavo 
may  be  pooled,  and  the  intern  or  realdent 
may  be  afforded  leave  by  the  hoapltal  in 
which  he  la  aervlng  at  the  time  the  leave  la 
to  be  used  to  the  extent  of  bis  total  aoeumo- 
lated  leave,  whether  or  not  earned  at  tbe 
hoepltal  in  wlilch  he  la  aervlng  at  tha  ttme 
the  leave  Is  to  be  afforded." 

Sec.  210.  Section  4116  of  tttte  88,  United 
Statea  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  aubeeetlon  (a)  to  read  aa 
foUowa:  "(a)  The  remedy — 

"(1)  i«alnat  tha  United  Statee  provided  by 
aeetkKM  lS46(b)  aitf  3673  of  title  98.  or 

"(9)  tiiroQgh proceedlnga lor  eompanaanen 
or  other  beneflta  from  the  United  Stataa  aa 
provided  by  any  other  law.  where  the  avaU- 
abiUty  of  auoh  beneflta  produdea  a  remedy 
imder  aeottona  1846(b)  or  8679  cf  title  98, 
for  damages  for  personal  Injury,  indudlng 
death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpraotloa  or 
ne^igenoe  of  a  phyddan,  dentlet.  nurse, 
phannaetst.  or  paramedical  (for  example, 
medical  and  dental  teobnidana,  nuralng  aa- 
atatanta  and  tfaerapMa)  cr  othar  auppoc«ng 
peraonnel  in  furnishing  loedloal  care  or  treat 
mant  while  in  tha  exerelae  of  hia  dotlea  to  or 
for  the  Department  of  Medldne  and  Surgery 
ahaU  hereafter  be  exdudvo  of  any  other  dvU 
action  or  proeaedlng  by  reaaon  of  the  aame 
aub}eot  matter  against  aooh  j^iyaldan,  dan- 
tlat. nurae.  phfannaoiat,  or  paramadleal  or 
other  aupportlng  peraonnd  (or  hla  aetata) 
whoae  aot  or  omladon  gave  liee  to  auch 


(3)  by  atrlking  out  the  laat  eantenoa  In 
aubeeetlon  (o)  and  Inaartlnc  In  Ueu  ttMreof 
the  foUowlng:  "After  removal  tbe  United 
Statea  ahaU  iMve  avidlalde  aU  dafenaea  to 
whloh  tt  would  bavo  bem  entitled  if  ttta  ac- 
tion had  oclgtDaUy  been  oommeooed  against 
the  United  Statea.  Should  a  Unlteu  Statea 
district  court  determine  on  a  hearing  on  a 
motion  to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on  the 
marlta  that  the  enqUoyee  whoae  aet  or  omla- 
don  gave  rise  to  the  suit  was  not  aoting  with- 
in the  acope  of  hla  oOoe  or  enqdoymuit.  the 
oaae  abaa  be  ramanded  to  the  Stata  ooort."; 
and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
aubaeotion  aa  follows: 

"(e)  The  Admlnistaator  may.  to  the  extent 
he  deems  approprtata,  hold  haimleaa  or  pro- 
vide llabUlty  inaurance  for  any  pareom  to 
which  the  immvmlty  provlaions  cf  thla  aae- 
tKm  apply  (aa  daecrtbed  in  aubeeetlon  (a)), 
tor  daoMge  for  peraonal  injury  or  death,  or 
for  prupeily  damage,  negligently  eauaad  by 
audi  peraon  while  fumiahlng  medical  oara  or 
treatment  (Indudlng  the  ermrtnnt  cf  dlnleal 
atudlea  or  investigations)  in  the  enrolae  of 
hla  duties  In  or  for  the  Department  of  Medl- 
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eln*  •ad  Bvoiuey.  U  cucli  penon  ia  aartgned 
to  ft  fomgn  ootmtry.  detaaed  to  »  Stftt«  or 
poUtloal  dlTUloa  tlMreof.  or  U  acting  under 
ftzxy  otber  alroum«tftDOM  wtileb  would  pra- 
eluda  the  remedle*  of  ftn  injured  third  per- 
■on  ftgaloflt  the  Tlnited  States  provided  by 
Motions  1340(b)  and  3873  of  title  38,  for 
such  rtftmage  or  Injttry." 

8ic.  311.  The  text  of  section  4ii7  of  UUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  lesd 
as  f<AowB: 

"The  Administrate  may  enter  tnto  oon- 
traots  to  provide  scarce  medical  specialist 
services  at  Veterans'  Admtnlatratlon  faculties 
with  medical  sebo<^,  clinics,  and  any  other 
group  or  individual  capaNe  of  furnishing 
such  services  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
services  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  tech- 
nl^aas.  and  other  medical  sum>ort  per- 
sonnel)." 

TTTLB  m— BB4ATINO  TO  HOSPITAL  AND 
JPOMTCnJABY  FAdLrriBS;  LSASma 
AUTHOanr  op  the  ASMDnSTRATOB; 
,  BPaCTAIJZBP  MXDICAL  BK80CBCS8: 
.  USK  OP  XZCBB8  BOSPTTAL  BXD6:  AND 
IKLEPBONX  8BBVICB  POH  CXBTAIM 
UBDIOAL  OVrZOBBS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
5001  ot  title  38,  United  SUtea  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  strttJsg  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserttng  In  lieu  thereof 
a  oomma  and  the  following:  "and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  maintain  an  average  dally 
patient  oenstu  In  such  beds  of  at  least 
84,800  patients"; 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  flrst  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  "Is  authorised"  and  InsertUig 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall",  and  by  strUdng  out 
"foiir  thousand  beds"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thsreof  "six  thousand  beds,  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  eight  thousand  beds  in 
the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  ten 
thousand  beds  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1B74,  and  each  flsoal  year  thereafter"; 

(8)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  of  paragr^>h  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  ««""«««  and  the 
following:  "except  that  the  AdnUnlstrator 
shaU  convert  to  nursing  beds  any  hospital 
beds  (In  faclltilss  over  whkdi  the  Administra- 
tor has  direct  and  exclusive  Jurtsdletlon) 
irtiloh  sre  not  being  adequately  utUlaed  for 
hoq>ltallaattoa  purposes  and  which  are  lo- 
«ted  in  struetuiaUy  sotud,  funotl<maUy 
adequate,  and  lire,  earthquake  and  other 
natural  dlaaster  resistant  buildings,  if  the 
need  for  nursing  beds  cannot  be  satlafactorlly 
met  otherwise.  Whenever  any  hospital  bed 
has  been  converted  to  a  nnrslng  bed  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  such  bed  shall  count 
against  the  total  number  of  beds  authorlaed 
under  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  sutweetlon." 

(b)  SubseotliHi  (b)  of  section  6001  ot  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Hospitals,  dctnloUlarles,  and  other 
medical  facUttlea  provided  by  the  Admlnls- 
toator  shall  be  of  fireproof  and  earthquake 
and  other  natural  disaster  resistant  oon- 
struotton  In  aecordanoe  wl^  standards  which 
the  Administrates  shaU  preaorlbe  on  a  State 
or  regional  basis  after  siirveylng  apprt^wlate 
StaAe  and  local  laws,  ordinances,  and  build- 
ing oodea  and  climactic  and  seismic  condi- 
tions pertlnesrt  to  each  awOx  facility.  When 
an  existing  plant  Is  purchased,  It  shall  be  re- 
modeled to  comply  with  the  requtrecoents 
stated  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection. 
In  order  to  carry  out  thU  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Structural  Safety  of  Veterans' 
Administration  PtaoUltles,  on  which  shall 
serve  at  leaat  one  architect  and  one  struc- 
tural engineer  expert  In  flreprooflng,  earth- 
QiMke.  and  other  natural  dlsastsr  reslstanoe 
who  shall  not  be  employees  of  the  Federal 
QowiMussit.  to  advise  hhn  on  all  matters  of 
•traetnxwl  safety  In  the  conetruetlon  and  re- 
modeling ot  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 


ties In  aooordanoe  wtth  the  requtrament  of 
thU  sobseoOoo.  and*  which  shaU  apiiroTs 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder.  The  As- 
sociate Deputy  Administrator,  the  Assistant 
Admlnltrator  for  Oonstmetilaii.  and  the 
Chief  MSdleal  Director,  or  his  designee,  «>»*ii 
be  ex  oOoto  members  of  such  committee." 
Bmc.  SOS.  Section  5013  (a)  of  title  88,  united 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  lasotlng  after 
the  flrst  sentence  the  following:  Any  lease 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  sny  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  organisation  may  be  made 
^thout  reigard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8700  of  the  Bevlssd  Statutes  (41  U.8.O.  8). 
Notwithstanding  seetlon  331  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  ct  the  Oovemment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1988,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  June  SO,  1933  (47  Stat. 
413;  40  U.S.C.  S08b)  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  lease  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  any  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion may  provide  for  the  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, or  restoration,  by  the  lessee,  of  the 
property  leased,  as  a  part  or  all  of  ttie  con- 
sideration for  the  lease." 

Sac.  303.  Section  6053  (s)  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  ia  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  medical  schools"  at  the  be^nnlng  of 
the  material  contained  In  parenthesea,  and 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  close 
parenthesis  the  words  "or  medical  schools  or 
clinics". 

Sec.  804.  (a)   Chapter  81  of  such  mie  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 6053  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"J  5053 A.  Usx  or  Kxcxsb  Hospttal  Bxne 

"In  addition  to  the  authority  granted  un- 
der section  6053  of  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator may.  when  he  determines  It  to  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  prevailing  stand- 
ards of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
care  program,  make  arrangements,  by  con- 
tract or  other  form  of  agreement,'  between 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and  other 
hospitals  (or  other  medical  installations  hav- 
ing hospital  facilities)  or  medical  schools  or 
clinics  in  the  medical  conununlty,  for  the 
use  of  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
beds,  with  supporting  services,  when  not 
needed  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after 
"6053.  Spxcisuzxd  Mxdical  Rxsovscks." 
the  following: 

"6058A.  Usx  OF  Bxcxss  HosptrAL  Bxds." 

Sec.  306.  Section  234  of  utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  inunedi- 
etely  after  the  words  "telephones  for"  the 
words  "hospital  and  center  dlreotors  and". 


July  27,  1971 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.  2355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  afford  advanced 
resldency-tTPe  training  to  medical  per- 
sonnel of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  at  Regional  Medical  Centers 
established  at  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  throughout  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VBTXXANS'  AOKnnsnUTIOlf  COHTINUIWO  ICKD- 
ICAI,     B>UCATION     ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
maintain  a  high  quality  of  medical  care 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities,  there  must 
be  a  c(xitlnulng  ezdiange  of  information 
and  medical  techniques  between  the  staff 
of  the  VA  facUitiee  and  the  major  med- 
ical colters  and  community  hospitals  of 
the  Nation.  S.  2355  which  I  introduced 
today  as  the  proposed  "Veterans'  Ad- 


mlnlstrattoQ  Continuing  Medical  Educa- 
tion Act"  wiU  provide  a  means  whereby 
this  exchange  can  be  assured  and  ex- 
panded. 

8. 2366  authorises  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  designate  at  least 
four  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
as  "Regional  Medical  Education  Cen- 
ters." These  centers  must  be  Keographi- 
cally  dispersed  throughout  the  Nation 
and  would  provide  continuing  education 
programs  and  related  educational  pur- 
suits to  professional  and  other  health 
staff  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities in  the  region.  Where  staff  and 
facilities  are  available,  these  educational 
programs  could  also  be  offered  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  to  medical  personnel 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  to  medical  personnel  from  the 
general  community. 

Training  at  these  centers  would  thus 
provide  an  opportunity  for  VA  staff  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  staff  of  other  IMeral 
agencies,  and  members  of  the  surround- 
ing medical  community  to  participate  in 
programs  Iceeping  them  abreast  of  newly 
developed  medical  skills  and  knowledge, 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  newly  deveI(H)ed 
medical  technologies  and  equipment.  TO 
assure  that  each  center  would  provide 
the  latest  and  finest  quality  training,  the 
chief  medical  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  be  authorized  to 
assign  those  individuals  in  the  VA  career 
service  who  possess  outstanding  quallfl- 
cations  in  a  particular  medical  discipline 
to  serve  as  visiting  instructors  at  the 
newly  estaJMished  regional  medical  edu- 
cation centers.  He  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  contract  for  the  services  of  emi- 
nently qualified  medical  personnel  from 
outside  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
serve  as  instructors  at  such  centers, 
whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  program. 

A  great  benefit  offered  by  these  region- 
al medical  education  centers  will  be  that 
of  providing  continuing  education  in  a 
clinical,  residency-type  setting,  where 
the  participant  can  obtain  and  apply  his 
knowledge  easily  and  immediately,  in- 
creasing his  ability  to  comprehend  and 
utilize  new  skills,  rather  than,  as  tn  so 
many  instances  of  continuing  education 
programs,  passively  attending  lectures 
and  reviewing  reading  materials,  and 
then  trying  to  relate  new  knowledge  to 
a  patient  at  some  unforeseeable  time  in 
the  future.  Training  at  a  regional  medi- 
cal education  center  could  thus  be  lik- 
ened to  an  advanced  residency  program, 
where  the  participant  could  refresh  his 
skills,  utilising  the  latest  equipment,  and 
learn  new  methods — ^procedures  and 
techniques  in  providing  health-care. 

Participants  would  also  be  exposed  to 
the  roles  that  are  developing — many  be- 
ing developed  on  a  pilot  basis  at  VA  hos- 
pitals—for new  types  of  health  person- 
nel, for  example,  the  technician  special- 
izing In  orthopedics,  or  anesthesiology, 
or  treatment  of  cardiovascular  condi- 
tions, the  physicians'  or  dentists'  assist- 
ant, or  the  nurse  practitioner,  and  leam 
to  work  with  them  in  a  manner  which 
would  achieve  the  greatest  coordinated 
utilization  of  the  skills  of  all  levels  of  the 
medical  care  team. 
A  corollary  benefit  of  regloual  medical 
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education  centers  would  be  the  recogni- 
tion asedgnment  to  such  centers  can  give 
to  outstanding  staff  members,  beyond 
the  intdlectual  challenge  and  satisfac- 
tion involved. 

This  bill's  Intent  is  not  to  diminish 
the  alrecMly  excellent  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  provided  in  many  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  but 
rather  to  build  upon  those  programs  that 
presently  exist  and  to  increase  their 
availability  to  medical  personnel  both 
within  the  VA  and  in  the  surrounding 
medical  community. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  almost  17,- 
000  members  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  staff  will  psu-tlcipate  in 
continuing  education  programs,  offered 
either  within  the  VA  or  at  medical  cen- 
ters. Of  these,  almost  8,000  received  edu- 
cation In  VA  facilities.  These  programs 
are  for  the  most  part  short  term,  highly 
specialized  courses  lasting  for  a  week 
or  less.  The  VA  also  sponsors  an  exten- 
sive lecture  program,  planning  to  pre- 
sent some  6,700  lectures  at  VA  hospitals 
In  fiscal  year  1972.  Participation  in  these 
programs  is  intensely  sought,  and  in 
many  cases,  staff  members  are  turned 
away  because  of  the  inability  of  the  fa- 
cility to  provide  the  training  to  all  those 
who  seek  it. 

A  program  which  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful is  the  so-called  "Type  A"  post 
graduate  in-s«Tlce  training  program 
width  Is  a  highly  specialized  longer 
term — 2  to  5  weeks — intensive  program 
geared  to  the  educational  needs  of  an 
individual,  and  usually  oriented  toward 
specialists.  These  programs  are  offered 
regionally  by  those  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  which  are  affiliated  with 
medical  schools  and  which  can  offer  the 
highest  quality  environment  for  such 
training.  Participants  are  staff  members 
of  unaffiliated  VA  hospitals  in  the  region. 

Last  year  some  25  of  these  highly 
specialized  refresher  training  programs 
were  offered;  this  year  the  number  will 
be  doubled  to  50. 

S.  2355,  "The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Continuing  Medical  Education  Act," 
will  enable  the  VA  to  expand  and  in- 
crease such  programs,  and,  along  with 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  veteran 
from  improved  treatment  capability,  will 
provide  a  more  attractive  career  for 
members  of  the  healtti  and  allied  health 
professions  in  the  career  service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  addition, 
the  bill  will  make  such  programs  more 
available  to  members  of  the  medical  com- 
munity at  large. 

In  this  way  this  bill  complements  S. 
2354,  the  proposed  "Veterans  Health 
Care  Reform  Act  of  1971,"  which  I  am 
also  Introducing  today  and  which  in- 
cludes provisions  substantially  revising 
the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery 
personn^  benefits  and  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  set  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  E.  Grey  Dimond,  Provost 
for  the  Health  Sciences,  University  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  in  which  he  out- 
lines the  benefits  that  can  accrue  from 
continuing  education  programs  based  at 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facili- 


ties. Although  Dr.  Dlmond's  proposal 
goes  beyond  that  Included  in  8.  2355,  I 
feel  much  of  what  he  suggests  Is  realisti- 
cally achievable  and  have  incorporated 
those  portions  in  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Continuing  Medical  Education 
Act." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  prior  to 
Dr.  Dlmond's  pa^ptr,  the  full  text  of  S. 
2355. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
paper  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2356 
A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  afford  advanced  residency-type 
training  to  medical  personnel  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Admmistratlon  and  other  Federal 
Departments  and  Agencies  at  Regional 
Medical  Centers  established  at  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  0/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration C<mtmulng  Medical  Education 
Act" 

Sxc.  2.  Chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  n — ^Rkoionai.  MxnTnAT.  Edu- 

CATIOM  CXNTXas 

"1 4121.  Designation    of    Regional    Medical 
Education  Centers 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
section  4101  of  this  title  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  healUi  manpower,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  designate  as  Regional  Medical 
Education  Centers  such  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter, but  in  no  event  shsJl  he  designate 
less  than  four.  The  Administrator  shaU,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  designate  such  Re- 
gional Medical  Education  Centers  in  geo- 
graphlcaUy  dispersed  areas  of  the  United 
Statee. 

"(b)  Bach  Regional  Medical  Education 
Center  designated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  provide  continuing  medical 
and  related  educational  programs  for  medical 
and  health  personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcMi  sind,  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  such  faculties  are 
available,  for  others  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Each  such  center  shall  provide  (in  resi- 
dence,] Intensive,  advanced  training  of  the 
very  highest  caliber.  Such  training  shall  be 
in  residence  and  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  (1)  the  teaching  of  newly 
developed  medical  skills  and  the  use  of  newly 
developed  medical  technologlee  and  equip- 
ment. (2)  advanced  clinical  Insthictlon,  (3) 
the  opportunity  for  conducting  clinical  In- 
vestigations, and  (4)  routine  verification  of 
basic  medical  sl^Uls  and.  where  determined 
necessary,  remediation  of  any  deficiency  in 
such  skills. 
"1 4122.  Supervision  and  stafllng  of  centers 

"(a)  Regional  Medical  Education  Centers 
ShaU  be  operated  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  through 
the  AssUrtant  Chief  Medical  Directs  for  Re- 
search and  Education.  Each  such  center  shaU 
be  staffed  vrlth  personnel  qualified  to  provide 
the  highest  quality  instruction  and  training 
in  variotis  medlctkl  care  disciplines. 

"(b)  As  a  means  of  providing  ^proprlate 
recognition  to  Individuals  in  the  career  serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery who  possess  outstanding  qualifications 
in  a  particular  medical  dledpllne.  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
and  for  such  period  as  he  deems  ^iproprlate 


assign  such  Individuals  to  serve  as  visiting 
Instructors  at  Regional  Medical  Education 
Centers. 

"(e)  Whenever  he  deems  It  [to  be]  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  program 
provided  for  under  this  subchapter,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  Is  authorised  to  contzmet 
for  the  services  of  highly  qualified  medical 
personnel  from  outside  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  serve  as  Instructors  at  such 
centers, 
"f  4133.  Personnel  eligible  for  training 

"(a)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  de- 
termine the  manner  In  which  personnel  are 
to  be  sheeted  for  training  in  the  Regional 
Medical  Education  Centers.  Preference  shall 
be  given  to  career  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Medical  care 
personnel  from  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  shall  be  eligible  for  In-resl- 
dence  training  in  the  Regional  Medical  Edu- 
cation Centers,  but  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  reimbursed  by  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  providing  such  train- 
ing. Medical  care  personnel  from  outside  the 
Federal  Oovemment  may  be  afforded  train- 
ing under  this  subchapter,  to  the  extent  that 
facilltlee  are  available,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 
"I  4124.  Consultation 

"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter  at  any  hoq;>ltal  designated  as  a 
Regional  Medical  Center  under  section  4112 
(a)  of  this  title,  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
shall  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  advisory  group  established  for  such  hos- 
pital \uider  section  4112  of  this  title." 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  ch^ter  73  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
beginning  of  such  table  the  foUowlng: 

"SUBCHAPTXa    I— OBOAinZATIOlf;    GKNXKAI." 

(b)  Such  table  of  sections  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"SOBCHAFtBt  n— «HaDMAI.  MXniCAI. 
XDTTCATIOM  CXMTXBS 

"4121.  Designation  of  Regional  Medical  Edu- 
cation Centers. 
"4122.  Supervision  and  stafllng  of  centers. 
"4123.  Personnel  eligible    for  training. 
"4124.  Consultation. 

A    NATIOMAL    GaAOtTATX    MxnTCAI.    CXMTXB 

(By  E.  Orey  Dimond.  MJD.) 

Continuing  or  postgraduate  medical  edu- 
cation is  a  weU-endorsed  need.  V(duntary 
health  agencies  (eg,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation), professional  societies  (eg.  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physicians),  and  medical 
schools  (eg.  the  University  of  Kansas  School 
of  Medicine)  are  mvolved  effectively  in  this 
area.  This  listing  Is  lncc«nplete,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  state  medical 
societies,  medical  Journals,  books,  and  films 
have,  of  course,  essential  rolee  in  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  physicians. 

The  influence  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram in  this  field  will  be  major.  As  each 
Regional  Medical  Program  develops,  not  only 
wUl  efforts  simUar  to  those  at  Kansas  result, 
but  also  the  teaching  arena  will  extend  out 
Into  the  community  hospital.  The  exceUent, 
short,  one-  to  four-day  courses  which  are  the 
present  "style"  for  ocmtlnulng  madlcal  edu- 
cation wlU  be  augmented  by  steady,  persist- 
ent educational  activities  at  the  physician's 
local  hoq>lt(d. 

These  efforts,  and  others  not  mentl<med, 
even  If  all  operative,  still  leave  a  specific 
deficiency. 

There  remains  the  majw  self-renewal 
challenge  which  no  existing  mechanisms 
solve.  SpeclficaUy,  how  can  a  busy  physician 
obtain  In-depth  training,  at  the  bedside, 
and  leam  entire  new  skills?  The  contmulng 
education  programs  already   existing  offer 
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Um  aa»>  to  ftWi^ajr  nmabar  ezparlcnoM 
wbldi  bat  mrm  to  inlntlB.  ftt  taoat  m  port. 
•  eunwit  tof orauUtan  Xtum.  *»*~«Tt  an  «oa« 
Mi%ni»«»  MiiioBtton  Is  %  poflrtviL  lHtnM'#tarlo 
•ip^tlMieo.  V«ry  (ow  piognuiM  pcnilt  aottv* 
«Dsa««B«Bt  by  tiM  t— rtiT  sad  tbe  iMunar 
la  ml  or  Uva  pattant-can  — ***'^ 

Uasthy  parlodfl  ot  time.  vaaxlBg  wblta 
ho^iltal  dotlias.  fully  oairylng  oat  tbo  dutlaa 
or  a  mUmxA  pbjiteUa  would  Maaa  tba  only 
meuis  of  Kurnlng  new  akiUs  and  alao.  aftar 
%  porlod  of  Mvaral  yean  In  pcactloa.  would 
aoam  to  be  the  only  way  of  rocbecklng  one'a 
baele  medical  knovledce.  correcting  deflden- 
des.  altering  baUte,  and.  In  truth,  gaining 
Mlf-renewaL 

There  Is  no  graduate  center  In  the  Ublt- 
ed  St&tee  which  U  expreaaly  opereted  as  a 
health  facility  for  the  phy^cUn  to  obtein 
such  In-depth  training.  At  a  few  medical 
•cbocd  hoqtltalB.  occaskmel  residencies  sre 
filled  by  returned  physicians.  However,  not 
only  are  theee  physdans  few.  but  the  com- 
petttlca  Is  keen,  with  prlorltieB  given  to  the 
young  men  coning  along  the  straight  path 
from  medical  ediool. 

My  pnpoeal  as  an  antidote  Is  the  «*— 'g^^- 
tlon  of  one  or  more  Veterans  A«^|^|.itrt|^yfni 
hospitals  as  national  graduate  m^Mllf^l  can- 
ters. Theee  centers  should  be  nationally  and 
InteraatlonaUy  publldaed  as  Institutions 
eoncelTBd  by  the  VA  in  which  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  medical  care  will  be  used 
ss  the  basts  for  graduate  '^l^l^'ai  tnstrue- 
tton  and  (dlnleal  Investigation.  At  these  oen> 
ters.  the  staff  would  be  augmented  by  visit- 
ing cltnklans  ftom  tbe  beet  T7S  InsUtotlons. 
These  visiting  teachers  would  be  present  on 
a  rotating,  short-term  basis  of  a  few  days  or 
a  few  weAa.  In  sddltlon,  throughout  the  VA. 
the  best  career  physicians  would  be  Invited 
for  dmllar  short  teaching  experiences.  The 
majotlty  of  the  residency  poettlons  would  be 
deetgnated  sabbatleal-leave  reddendes.  and. 
throng  the  nation's  Journals,  the  practicing 
phyddan  would  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
here  Is  a  center  eq>edally  prepared  for  his 
need  and  aff«lng  funded  training  pcdtlons 

of  from  1  to  12  mnntlyi 

The  educational  and  patlent-eara  program 
of  this  faculty  would  be  placed  under  the  di- 
rect Bupervlalon  cf  tha  "'•'Hwfl  dlxeetcr  of 
tbe  VA.  and  he  In  Xnm  would  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  which  would  regulate 
the  use  of  this  slgnlflcant  facility.  A  basic 
permanent  staff  of  career  VA  phyddans. 
proved  as  teachers,  would  be  assigned  to  the 
center. 

In  sddltlon  to  the  permanent  staff,  out- 
standing career  VA  phystelans  wo\ild  slso  be 
Invited  to  the  center  and  would  receive  rec- 
ognition and  honor  as  vldtlng  <>Jini«t>r>f 
This  obvious  stimulus  to  the  career  phyd- 
clan  could  serve  as  an  Important  exdtant  In 
his  profeeslonal  life. 

A  preeent  faxUt,  I  suggest,  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  a  career  for  tbe  physldan 
u  the  relative  inability  to  matnt^iTt  ^^  j^g. 
ognltion  and  personal  credit  for  his  skill  ss  a 
clinician,  In  private  practice  such  recogni- 
tion comes  ftom  the  size  of  ptaotloe.  else  of 
income,  social  recognition  In  tbe  community, 
and  high  cOoerdilp  In  prof  easlonal  sodetlee. 
Theee  dudve  but  Important  kudoa  cf  Ufa 
are  denied,  rdattvely.  to  the  career  VA  phy- 
sldan. A  wlddy  publldaed  program,  recog- 
nising one's  abflltlee  as  a  oUnldan-tsacher 
and  one's  Invitation  as  a  vldtlng  «nni«H^n  to 
the  National  Graduate  Medical  Center  could 
be  an  effective  antidote. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  VA  medical  depart- 
ment has  also  suffered  ttata.  anonymity.  The 
vary  sueceas  of  the  program  whieh  baa  placed 
the  VA  hospital  In  firm  raiatUmalilp  to  medi- 
cal aohools  has  at  the  same  time  hidden  tbe 
VA  medical  effort  under  the  umbrdla  at  the 
medical  sebooL  With  no  sense  of  erltldsm. 
but  to  Identify  a  tact.  I  afllrm  that  the  con- 
tribution of  VA  medldne  U  one  of  the  beet 


kept  laerats  In  the  VpiXuCi  Stataa.  TIm  olcaa 
Ualaoa  wUti  the  medical  sehoot  should  oon- 
tlnue  and  Inersass;  howetver,  a  «*ti>?«»ei  £». 
duty  devoted  to  demonstrating  ezceOenoe  In 
cllhlcal  raedldne.  a  national  graduate  medi- 
cal center,  would  serve  to  Identify,  to  the 
public  and  to  the  jnofeedon,  the  vigor  and 
quaaty  of  VA  mertldne. 

A  premium  realdenoy  stipend  should  be 
aatldpated  Inasmuch  as  the  pitmary  objeo- 
ilve  of  the  program  la  to  make  it  feasible  for 
the  physldan  to  leave  his  practice  In  order  to 
Improve  his  ability.  This  will  require  a  bade 
salary,  at  today's  standards,  of  approzlmatdy 
il.OOO  per  month.  This  Is  not  an  exceptional 
stipend,  and  one  must  not  forget  that  theee 
residents  will  be  bringing  to  the  VA  the 
mature  medical  effort  of  a  physldan  fresh 
from  a  successful  practice.  Also,  tbe  fact  that 
a  percentage  of  theee  sabbatlcal-leave  pbysl- 
dans  could  concdvably  be  recruited  into  a 
career  VA  podtion  warranU  an  extra  Invest- 
ment In  stipend.  If  the  National  Graduate 
Medical  Center  oo\ild  be  developed  In  very 
dose  liaison  to  a  medical  acbool  and  eepe- 
dally  to  tbe  department  of  medicine  of  a 
medical  school,  it  is  conceivable  that  aenlor 
residents  in  medicine  could  partlc^te  In  a 
locum  tenens  program,  coordinated  with  the 
sabbatlcal-leave  residendee. 

A  small  number  of  well-prepared  foreign 
phyddans  should  be  sdected  each  year  for 
reddency  podtlons  at  the  National  Graduate 
Medloal  Center.  A  subcommittee  at  the  na- 
tional advisory  committee  could  have  respon- 
sibility for  this  selection.  Theee  should  be 
phyddans  who  are  obligated  to  retiirn  to  a 
tearblng  center  in  their  own  country.  The 
advantagee  of  their  presence  in  the  residency 
program  are  several.  Pint,  to  their  benefit, 
would  be  the  opportunity  of  training  at  an 
institution  i^lch  guarantees  a  high  devotion 
to  educational  content.  This  should  be  com- 
pared to  the  many  existing  programs  where 
the  foreign  phyddan  is  often  used  ss  ready, 
Inexpendve  labor.  The  advantage  of  correlat- 
ing the  selection  of  theee  phyddans  with  ex- 
iting ovMseas  gownment  programs  is  ttp. 
parent. 

InitlaUy.  ons  might  crlUclxe  thU  suggea- 
tlon  of  placing  non-American  physicians  In 
a  facility  offering  care  to  the  American  vet- 
eran. Such  erltldsm  could  be  overcome  by 
pointing  out  that  the  number  of  overseas 
phyddans  would  be  small;  even  more  im- 
portant, they  would  be  carefully  eelected. 
outstanding  men.  and  the  demonstration  of 
outstanding  dlnlnal  care  would  be  the  basic 
purpose  of  all  tearhing  at  the  center. 

In  fact,  the  preeence  at  the  National  Grad- 
uate Medical  Center  of  the  foreign  phyalclan 
ahould  be  ddlberatdy  cultivated.  He  woxUd 
be  a  unique  stlmxilus  in  the  program.  My 
own  26  years  of  graduate  mwdldne  have  con- 
vinced me  that  an  "International  flavor"  can 
be  a  prime  f  aotcr  In  creating  a  stimulating 
program. 

ThU  last-named  Item,  for  which  tbe  word 
"atmoepbere"  Is  suggested,  lends  to  tbe  prln- 
dpal  Ingredient  which  will  make  such  a  grad- 
uate center  effective.  The  atmosphere  mvist 
be  one  which  understands  tbe  hesitancies  of 
the  older  student.  The  sabbatlcal-leave  phys- 
Ican  will  have  come  from  a  busy  life  where 
be  has  been  "in  charge,"  seciure.  and  rda- 
tlvdy  supreme.  When  he  again  puts  on 
"white"  and  lets  others  challenge  Mm,  it  will 
take  a  very  thoughtful  faculty  to  make  him 
comfortable  in  the  life  of  give-and-take. 
Here  again,  the  foreign  phyddan  Is  ddlber- 
atdy brought  into  the  scheme,  as  a  partial 
antidote.  The  sabbatlcal-leave  U.8.  phyd- 
dan will  quickly  Identify  himself  in  the  role 
as  teacher  to  the  foreign  phydcian.  and  when 
this  Is  done,  the  major  step  towards  atmos- 
phere Is  gained. 

The  Nstlonal  Graduate  Medical  Center 
would  be  a  logical  site  for  a  major  pbyd- 
dan's  assistant  program.  By  bringing  phyd- 
dans from  practice  into  an  exposure  to  the 


pfayatdan's  assistant  oonospt,  one  oould 
antlclpato  that  fruitful  liaisons  oould  develop 
between  these  members  of  the  health  team. 
In  fact.  In  many  cases  the  phydcian  would 
return  to  practice  accompanied  by  a  phyd- 
dan assistant,  met  and  apprecUted  while  the 
phyddan  was  In  his  sabbatlcal-leave  red- 
dency. 

Another  value  of  the  graduate  center  would 
be  obtained  if  sucb  fimctlons  could  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  biomedical  commuiUca- 
tlon  activities  of  the  National  Ubrary  of 
Medicine.  Specifically,  tbe  graduate  center 
could  be  one  of  the  national  bases  for  much 
of  tbe  video-taped  material  to  be  distributed 
through  the  National  Library  of  Medidne. 
The  graduate  center  oould  be  a  primary 
"studio"  for  the  National  Medical  Audio- 
visual Center,  and  seminars,  panels,  outpa- 
tient activities,  operating  rooms,  ward 
rounds,  autopelee,  Z-ray  conferencee.  could 
all  originate  ftom  this  graduate  center. 

Ward  rounds,  with  tbe  finest  cllnldan- 
teacbsra  performing  as  visiting  dlnlclans, 
could  provide  a  ready,  dways  ctinent,  un- 
rabearsed,  t^en  window  on  medidne.  f^m- 
eras  and  audiovisual  staff  would  be  a  p«r> 
manent  part  of  the  center.  The  Nationd 
Library  of  Medicine  and  the  VA  already 
have  suflldent  congresdonal  authorisation 
to  accomplish  this.  The  Nationd  Library  of 
Medidne  and  tbe  Reglond  Medlod  Program 
offer  the  vehlde  for  the  nationd  distribution 
of  filmed  and  taped  material. 

In  summary  and  for  emiibasto.  the  preeent 
dtuaUon  as  the  proposed  program  may  be 
outlined  as  fdlows: 

oomuroiNo  kdocation  of  PHiamiajra 

1.  There  la  a  generally  reoognlaad  abott- 
age  of  postgraduate  training  *fH^lttitiB  for  tbe 
oontlniilng  education  of  the  practicing  phv- 
slclan.  '^' 

2.  An  eepeeUI  weakneaa  of  almost  all  pc«a- 
*Qt  attempts  In  the  continuing  medloal  edu- 
ceitlon  field  is  that  most  *— ^H<ng  efforts  are 
short-term,  one-  to  five-day  semlnaia.  la- 
freeher  coiirses.  etc. 

8.  There  la  a  red  need  for  ovanlaed.  sus- 
tained bedside-  and  ambiilatacy-care  teach- 
ing programs  of  one  month  to  one  year  dura- 
tion for  the  iMactldng  phydcian. 

4.  Medlod  sobools.  the  AMA.  the  Amerloaa 
Aaeoolatlon  of  Medlod  OoUegee.  Vb»  National 
Ubrary  of  Medidne,  tiM  National  Instttutas 
Off  Hedtii,  and  the  mart  led  q>edaMy  ooUegea, 
dtbough  aU  Intenteted  and  aU  able  to  t»>*« 
varying  oontrlbuttons.  eadi  and  aU  have 
other  primary  Interests  and  functions. 

6.  A  medlod  care  faoOlty  with  beds  and 
outpatients,  primarily  used  for  contlnulZM 
education  of  physldaiM,  does  not  exist  In 
the  United  Staftea. 

Fosnoir  PBTBicuirs  nr  thx  xnranD  statm 

1.  Tbe  foreign  physldan  is  eeger  lot  T7JB. 
medlcd  training.  Our  country  baa  become,  for 
medidne.  the  Vienna  of  our  time. 

2.  He  has  found  it  increasin^y  difficult  to 
obtain  fint-daas  dlnlcd  training  In  this 
country. 

He  has  often  ended  up  aa  a  "aervloe  unit" 
in  a  very  Inadequate  Institution. 

4.  Or  he  has  been  able  to  get  to  a  fizst-daas 
Institution  but  has  aocompllahed  this  by 
taking  on  a  technlcd  research  role  which 
serves  him  poorly  sa  preparation  for  rettin 
to  his  home  country. 

5.  Our  own  country  suffers  in  the  long 
run  when  the  dlaappolnted  phydcian  returns 
to  bis  country,  smarting  under  tbe  reallia- 
tlon  that  this  country  did  not  offer  him  the 
opportunity  thai  be  knows  is  here,  and  he 
la  still  unprepared  for  service  in  his  own 
country. 

8.  Therefore,  a  formally  organized,  dlnlcal- 
ly  odented,  wdl-supervlsed,  fordgn-gradu- 
ate-phyddan  program  would  be  a  major  na- 
tional asset. 

7.  Such  a  program  would  augment  existing 
overseas  efforta  of  both  federal  and  pdvata 
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viTBuifa  ASMnnBTaanoK  RoaRTALa 

1.  The  VA  patient  population  U  stratifying 
into  certain  chronic  dlaesis  categorlee,  and 
a  period  of  stagnatton  and  somnolence  in 
terms  ot  attracting  and  holding  eompetent 
pbyddans  seems  Inevitable. 

2.  T^e  bade  care  of  the  veteran  patient  will 
deteriorate  as  the  {riiydclan  staff  deteriorates. 
Therefore,  a  program  which  would  Improve 
veteran  patient  care  would  be  able  to  gain 
endorsement  by  all  Interested  groupe. 

3.  Tbe  VA  hoepltd  systsm  repreaenta  one 
of  the  beat  phydcal  aaaets  in  the  hedth  fidd 
In  tbe  world. 

4.  It  Is  too  vdiiable  a  phydcd  asset  to 
permit  It  to  be  underused. 

6.  If  a  carefuUy  chosen  VA  boqMtd  oould 
be  designated  a  national  graduate  medical 
center  and  Its  effort  devoted  to  outstanding 
patient  care,  graduate  cllnlcd  Instruction, 
and  A^^ntrai  investigation,  I  believe  this 
could  become  an  Immediate  nationd  asset. 

6.  Cooperative  efforts  with  the  Nationd 
Library  of  Medicine,  the  NaUond  Medlcd 
AudlovlBud  Center  and  the  Reglond  Medlcd 
Program  could,  through  a  Journal,  films, 
video  tapes,  and  eventudly  a  hedth  satellite, 
extend  the  National  Graduate  Medlcd  Cen- 
ter's Infiuence  on  cltnlcd  medicine  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  The  center  could  become  the 
workshop  for  the  "univerdty  without  walls." 


By  Mr.  McOOVEElN: 

S.  2356.  A  bill  to  provide  loans  to  stu- 
dents imrsulng  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  scloice.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  V^elf  are. 

LAW  ENVOBCiaCKKT  XDOCATION  LOAN  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Presldait,  pres- 
sure on  policemen — from  those  who  are 
victimized  by  crime,  from  merchants  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  rising  tide  of  bur- 
glary and  robbery,  f rton  community  lead- 
ers who  have  seen  the  Oovemment  pro- 
tect the  rich  at  the  ezpoue  of  the  poor — 
is  a  fact  of  contemporary  life.  The  police- 
man must  be  aide  to  deal  with  the  so- 
phisticated operations  of  the  organized 
underworld,  the  random  violence  of  the 
drug  addict,  the  c<»frontatlons  which 
characterize  our  social  and  political  ac- 
tivity, and  the  anguish  of  civil  disorder. 
The  policeman  is  at  the  center  of  the 
social  turbulence  of  the  seventies. 

The  incredibly  sensitive  and  oompitx 
tasks  we  ask  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  require  that  we  make  available 
adequate  training  and  education  for 
policemen.  Tbe  protection  of  society  from 
its  outlaws  and  internal  dissension  with- 
out Infringing  on  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals is  a  delicate  Job,  requiring  a  fine 
sense  of  moderation  and  restrained 
force.  The  policeman,  who  has  so  many 
respcmslbilitiea,  should  be  given  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  education  in  the  role 
of  law  In  society,  and  in  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  social  phenomena  he  will 
have  to  deal  with. 

It  iB  in  the  best  Interest  of  both  the 
policeman  and  the  society  that  more 
educatk>n  be  made  available  to  the  law 
enforcement  agent. 

To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  8.  2232. 
the  Police  Educaticn  Assistance  Act  of 
1971.  to  provide  a  grant  program  to  Im- 
prove the  training  and  educational  op- 
portunities of  policemen.  To  supple- 
ment that  biU.  I  am  introducing  the  Law 
Enforcement  Bducation  Loan  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  a  '^31  bill"  for  police- 
men. By  the  terms  of  this  bill  a  fund 
would  be  established  tn  Vm  Department 
OZVXX 1788 — Part  91 


of  Education,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
various  States,  which  would  loan  up  to 
$2,000  a  year  to  students  tn  college  de- 
gree programs  who  pledge  to  Join  a  local 
police  force  or  law  enforcemcAt  agency 
on  graduaUon.  The  debt  accumulated 
would  be  retired  by  the  Oovemment  at 
a  rate  of  1  year's  loan  for  every  2  years  of 
service.  So  the  polioeman  of  8  years 
standing  would  have  his  entire  debt  re- 
tired and  would  be  under  no  further 
obligation  to  the  Oovemment.  The  pro- 
cedure would  be  similar  to  that  in  our 
military  academies,  where  a  college  edu- 
cation is  provided  in  return  for  several 
jrears  of  military  service. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  society  of  an 
educated,  well-trained  pcdlce  force,  we 
must  consider  the  debt  the  society  owes 
these  men  who  risk  lives  to  preserve  law 
and  Justice  in  the  Nation.  It  would  be- 
hoove this  Congress  to  act  swiftly  on 
this  measure,  for  the  policeman's  con- 
tribution to  the  society  certainly  merits 
the  society's  commitment  to  his  educa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legi^tion  I  am  introducing  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUoa,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  336« 
A  bill  to  provide  loans  to  students  pursuing 

programs  of  higher  education  In  the  fields 

of     law    enforcement    and    oorreetlond 

sdenoe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation Loan  Act  of  1971". 

paOUlBITlUNS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Nothing  comtalned  In  this  Act 
shaU  be  construed  to  authorise  any  depart- 
ment, sgency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  oontrol  over  the  eurrleulum, 
program  of  instruction.  admlnlBtratlon.  or 
pfTT"""*'  of  any  educational  inadtution  or 
sebofd  Bjntam. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  thla  Act  ahaU 
be  construed  to  authorise  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  emj^kiyee  ot  the  United 
Statee  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  oontrol  over  the  organisation,  administra- 
tion, or  personnel  of  any  State  or  locd  po- 
lice force  or  other  law  enforcemmt  agency. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorise  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
Statea  to  exerolae  any  direction,  supervldon. 
or  control  over  the  organisation,  administra- 
tion, or  persoimel  ot  any  State  or  k>oal  penal 
or  oorreetlond  institution. 

DSriM  li'lUKS 

Sac.  S.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  tb» 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Oonmionwedtb  of 
PuMto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(2)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  ediicatlond  institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  catttfioate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  proridlng  sec- 
ondary education,  or  the  recognised  equiva- 
lent of  auoh  a  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  au- 
thorlaed  within  such  State  to  proride  a  pro- 
gram of  ed\ieatlon  beyond  secondary  educa- 
tion, (8)  provldee  an  ed\K>atlond  program 
for  whteh  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
provldea  not  laaa  than  a  two-year  program 
which  u  aooeptable  for  foil  orefflt  toward 
such  a  degree,  (4)  U  a  public  or  other  non- 


profit tnetltutlon.  and  (S)  la  accredited  by  a 
nationally  reoognlaed  aoeredltlng  agen^  or 
aaaoctetlon  or.  If  not  ao  aoeradlted,  la  an 
Inatltutlon  whoae  eredtta  are  accepted,  on 
transfer,  by  not  laaa  than  three  Institutions 
which  are  ao  aocredlted,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  institu- 
tion so  accredited.  Var  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Oonunlssloner  abaU  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally reoognlaed  aoeredltlng  agendas  or 
asaodatlons  which  he  determlnea  to  be  re- 
liable authority  aa  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing aff <»ded. 

(8)  The  term  "Commladoner"  means  the 
Commlsdoner  of  Bducation. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hedth,  Bducatlan.  and  Welfare. 

(6)  T^M  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  a 
school  or  Institution,  m'ffsnit  a  school  or  m- 
stltutlon  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  oorporatlons  or  aaaodatlona  no 
part  of  tbe  net  eamlnga  of  which  InuMa.  or 
may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benaOt  of  any  pri- 
vate ahardioldw  or  indlvldud. 


LOAire  TO  STUDXMTS  Or  POLICX  OB  COSSXCTIOirAL 

BcncNcx  Bt  ufSiiiui'UJifs  or  Hicaxs  xouca- 

TIOK 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commlsdoner  to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the 
establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-in- 
tereet  loans  to  students  of  police  or  oorree- 
tlond Bdence  in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their 
ooursea  of  study  in  sudi  instltutlona,  there 
are  hereby  auhorized  to  be  appropriated  826.- 
000,000  for  the  flscd  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  860,000,000  for  the  fiscd  years  ending 
June  80.  1973,  June  80,  1974.  and  J\me  80. 
1976.  and  such  sums  for  the  Used  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1970,  as  may  be  neoeeeary  to  en- 
able students  who  have  received  a  loan  for 
any  schod  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
to  complete  their  course  in  police  or  correc- 
tlond  sdence.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  any  flscd  year  shall  be  available. 
In  accordance  with  the  agreements  between 
the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  hl^er 
education,  for  payment  of  Fedard  capltd 
contributions  which,  together  with  contribu- 
tions fn»n  the  Institutions.  Shan  be  used  for 
establishment  and  mdntensnce  of  a  student 
loan  fund. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  flscd  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1978,  the  Commlsdoner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  whldi 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  tbe  amount  so  ap- 
propriated as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  Statea  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  be  the  source 
of  aU  population  flgurea  for  the  purpoeae  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  flscd  year  oTwitwg  Juoe 
80.  1976.  shaU  be  allotted  among  tbe  SUtee 
In  such  manner  aa  tbe  Commladoner  de- 
termlnea to  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoae  for  which  auoh  amounts  are  ap- 
propriated. 

FBDBUUt   CARTAL   COIfTUBUTIUJV8 

8ac.  8.  The  Commlsdoner  shall  p«lodleally 
set  dates  by  which  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  a  State  must  file  applications  tot 
Fsderd  capltd  contributions  from  tbe  d- 
lotment  of  such  State.  In  the  event  the  total 
requested  In  sudt  appUoatlcna.  which  are 
made  by  inatltuttons  with  which  be  has 
agreementa  under  thla  Act  and  which  meet 
the  requirements  aetabllahed  In  regulations 
of  the  Commlsdoner,  exceeds  the  amount  cf 
the  allotment  of  sudi  State  available  for 
such  purpose,  the  Faderd  capltd  contribu- 
tion from  Buch  allotment  to  each  such  insti- 
tution diall  bear  the  aame  ratio  to  the 
amount  requested  In  Its  ^>pUoatlon  as  the 
amount  of  allotment  available  for  such  pur- 
poasB  bears  to  the  totd  requested  In  an  such 
ap^oatlons.  In  tbe  event  ttie  total  raqoeated 
m  sodk  appllcattapa  which  are  mads  by  tn- 
atltatl<aia  In  a  State  la  laaa  than  the  amount 
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at  th*  ■Uotnwnt  of  such  8Ut«  sTaUable  for 
raeh  purpoae,  the  OommlBsloncr  may  r*-tfIot 
the  ramklnlng  amount  from  time  to  time, 
on  ■neb  ttate  or  dates  as  the  Commtwiloner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  ruch  States  under  sec- 
Ion  4(b)  for  such  year.  The  Federal  capital 
oontrlbutlan  to  an  Institution  shall  be  paid 
to  It  from  time  to  time  In  such  Installments 
aa  the  Commissioner  detannlnes  will  not  re- 
sult m  unneoesaary  accumulations  In  the  law 
•nforcement  and  correctional  student  loan 
fund  established  under  Its  agreement  under 
this  Act. 

LOAM   FUND   tnawMSNTa 

Sac.  6.  An  agreement  with  any  Institution 
ot  higher  education  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions by  the  Cnmmliwloner  under  this 
Act  abaU— 

(1)  provide  for  estaMlshment  of  a  loan 
fund  for  students  pursxilng  programs  (A) 
which  lead  to  either  a  two-  or  a  four-year 
degree  In  p<41oe  or  correctional  science  of- 
fered by  such  Institution,  and  (B)  which 
have  been  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  by  the  Attorney  Qeneral; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  In  such  f\ind  of 
<A)  the  Federal  capital  contributions,  (B) 
an  amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth 
at  such  Federal  contributions,  contributed 
by  such  institution,  (C)  collections  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  fund,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings 
of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fimd 
shall  be  used  only  for  loans  to  students  In 
acoontance  with  such  agreement,  for  capital 
distributions  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and  for 
costs  of  litigation  arising  In  connection  with 
the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund 
or  Interest  on  such  loan; 

(4)  provide  that  In  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  loans  from  this  student  loan 
fund,  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
(A)  individuals  serving  on  the  staffs  of 
public  law  enforcement  or  correctional 
agencies  who  are  on  academic  leave  to  earn 
either  the  two-  or  four-year  degree  in  police 
or  oomctlonal  science,  and  (B)  students  In 
good  health  with  a  superior  academic  back- 
ground who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  law 
enforcement  or  correctional  field; 

(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  flnanctal  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Institution. 

Txaica  or  STtTOSMT  loaxb 
Sac.  7.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  student  made  by  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  from  loan  fxinds 
establlahed  pursuant  to  agreements  under 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  $2,000  and  the 
total  for  all  years  to  any  studant  from  such 
funds  may  not  exceed  98,000. 

(b)  Loana  from  any  such  loan  fund  to 
any  student  by  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Institution  may  datarmlne; 
subject,  however,  to  such  ooodltloos.  limi- 
tations, and  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  (by  regulation  or  in 
the  agreement  with  the  Institution)  with  a 
view  to  preventing  impairment  ot  the  capital 
ot  the  student  loan  fund  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  ob- 
jective of  enabling  the  student  to  complete 
his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (A)  Is  In  need  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  at  such 
Institution,  and  (B)  is  cajxable.  In  the  amn- 
ion ot  the  Institution,  of  mai«f^i»^iTtg  good 
standing  In  such  course  of  study,  and  (C) 
has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full- 
time  student  at  such  Institution,  and  (D) 
signs  a  declaration  of  intention  to  Join  tha 
staff  0^  a  liu^^c  law  o^orcement  agency  or 


correctional  InsUtutlon  in  the  State  wherein 
the  institution  of  higher  education  la  locatad. 
after  completion  of  the  two-  or  four-year 
course  of  study,  and  (E)  manifests  no  obvi- 
ous phyalcal  or  other  handicap  which.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Institution,  would 
render  him  clearly  Incapable  of  effective  serv- 
ice <hi  a  pcdloe  force  or  correctional  staff. 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  in  equal  an- 
nual Installments,  or,  if  the  borrower  so 
requests.  In  graduated  periodic  Installments 
(determined  in  accordance  with  such  sched- 
ules as  may  be  apinoved  by  the  Commission- 
er), over  a  period  beginning  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to 
pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  and  ending 
eleven  years  after  such  date,  except  that 
(A)  Interest  shall  not  accrue  on  any  such 
loan,  and  periodic  Installments  need  not  be 
paid,  during  any  period  (1)  during  which  the 
borrower  is  piuvulng  a  f  till -time  course  of 
study  at  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
or  (U)  not  in  exoees  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  borrower  Is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  (B)  any 
such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  deter- 
mining the  ten-year  period  during  which  the 
repayment  must  be  completed,  (C)  such  ten- 
year  polod  may  also  be  extended  for  good 
catise  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  and  (D)  the 
borrower  may  at  his  option  accelerate  repay- 
ment of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan. 

(3)  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  law  enforcement 
officer  on  a  public  funded  State,  city,  or 
county  police  force,  or  as  a  full-time  staff 
employee  In  a  Federal,  State,  or  county  cor- 
rectional agency,  in  the  following  manner: 

(A)  The  first  two  years  of  such  service 
cancel  any  loan  attributable  to  the  first  year 
of  study; 

(B)  The  third  and  fourth  years  of  such 
service  cancel  any  loan  attributable  to  the 
second  year  of  study; 

(C)  The  fifth  and  sixth  year  ot  such  serv- 
ice cancel  any  loan  attributable  to  the  third 
year  of  study;  and 

(D)  The  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  sxioh 
service  cancel  any  loan  attrlbutahle  to  the 
fourth  year  of  study; 

(4)  such  a  loan  ahall  bear  Interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  at  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no  In- 
teraat  shall  accrue  before  the  date  on  whi^ 
repayment  of  the  loan  is  to  begin; 

(6)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement,  except 
that  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by 
him  would  not,  \mder  the  iH>plloable  law, 
create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security 
or  endorsement  may  be  required; 

(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
ahaU  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  if  he  becomes  pormanently  and 
totally  disabled  aa  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  in  such  Installments  as 
may  be  provided  In  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  agreement  with  the  Instltu- 
tloQ  under  this  Act,  and.  upon  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any 
redplant  of  a  loan  is  falling  to  maintAjn 
satisfactory  standing,  any  or  all  further  In- 
stallments of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate;  and 

(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  at  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  "r.«n«g  q^ 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  tha  bor- 
rower to  another  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation participating  in  the  program  under 
this  Act  (or  If  not  parUdpatlng.  is  eligible 


to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  SUA  purpose) ,  to  such  Institution. 

(c)  An  agreement  under  this  Aot  for  i>ay> 
ment  of  Federal  coital  oontributicoa  shall 
include  provisions  designed  to  make  loaw 
from  the  sttKient  loan  fund  establtahed  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  reasonably  available 
(to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds  in  suA 
fund)  to  all  eligible  students  In  such  in. 
stltutlon  In  need  thereof. 

DISTaiBOTION    or   AS8XT8    nOM    STDDKNT   LOAW 
rUMlM 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  After  June  30,  1978,  and  not 
later  than  September  30,  1978,  there  ahall  be 
a  ci^ital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
student  loan  fimd  established  under  this  Act 
by  each  Institution  of  higher  education  as 
follows: 

(1)  llie  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  1978,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  Act  bears  to  the 
simi  at  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  institution's  capital  contributions  to 
such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1078,  each  insti- 
tution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  sgreement  under  this  Act  shall  i>ay 
to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  received  by  the  institution  after 
June  30,  1978,  in  payment  of  principal  or 
Interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such 
agreemoit  (which  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined after  deduction  of  any  costs  of  Iltl- 
gation  incurred  in  collection  of  the  principal 
or  Interest  on  loans  from  the  fund  and  not 
already  reimbursed  from  the  student  loan 
fund  or  such  payments  of  principal  or  in- 
terest) as  was  determined  for  the  Omnmls- 
sloner  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund  es- 
tabllabed  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loana  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or  to  the 
Oommiaaloner,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  shall 
be,  sabject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be 
Included  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution 
from  such  fund.  Such  capital  distribution 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distrlbutlcn 
bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions and  the  capital  contributions  to 
the  fund  made  by  the  institution. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distri- 
bution shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution. 


LOANS  TO  fNarrmnoMs 
Sac.  9.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  with  which  ne 
has  made  an  agreement  imder  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such  In- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  finance 
the  institution's  capital  contributions  to  a 
student  loan  fund  establlahed  pursuant  to 
such  agreement.  Any  such  loan  may  be  made 
only  if  such  institution  shows  It  U  unable 
to  secure  such  fimds  from  non-Fsderal 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
lioans  made  to  institutions  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which  the 
OoauDiaaianer  determlnea  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
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current  avwage  yields  of  ontstandlng  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  SUtea  hav- 
ing maturtUea  comparable  to  the  maturities 
of  loans  made  by  the  Commtaaloner  under 
this  section,  (2)  the  coat  of  administering 
this  section,  and  (8)  probable  losses. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
esrry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  t25,000,000. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der thU  section  shall  mature  within  such 
period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  lae  appropriate  in  each  case,  but 
not  exceeding  ten  years. 

PATmNTS  TO   COVXa  IXDUCTIONS  IN 
AMOUNTS   or   LOANS 

Sxc.  10.  In  addition  to  the  payments 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  made  pvirsuant  to 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the 
appropriate  institution,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  he  determines,  an  amount  which  bears  the 
■sme  ratio  to  the  interest  which  has  been 
prevented  from  accruing  and  the  portion  of 
the  principal  which  has  been  canceled  on 
student  loans  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 7(b)  (and  not  previously  paid  pursuant 
to  this  suljsection)  as  the  total  amount  of 
the  institution's  capital  contributions  to 
such  fund. 

AOMnnSTSATIVX  FBOVISIONS 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  Act,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to 
modifications  of  sigreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  Act  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  denund, 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  vouchera 
approved  by  him  in  connection  with  such  fi- 
Qsncial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

ADMINISrBATION 

Sac.  12.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regula- 
tions, to  any  officer  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Commmioner  shall  Include  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education 
under  this  Act,  including  recommendations 
for  needed  revisions  in  the  provisions  thereof. 

(c)  Any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
«h*ii  exercise  Its  functions  under  any  other 
law  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  superseding 
(V  limiting  the  authority  of  any  such  agenby 
under  any  other  law. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  avaUable  for  expendltxire 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unless  such  individual  has  taken  and  sub- 
scribed to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  fol- 
lowing form:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
glanoe  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic."  The  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  Stotes 
Code,  sbaU  be  applicable  with  reapect  to  such 
affidavits. 

ADMIW ISTSATIVS  APFBOFBIATIOIfS 

Sac.  18.  There  are  hereby  authorlmd  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1988,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 


such  sums  as  may  be  .necessary  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LUfcs)  was  added  as  a  cosponaor  of  S. 
1245,  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27,  1960 
(74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  data. 
8.  isao 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAMs)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1620,  the  bill 
I  introduced  to  exempt  farm  vehicles 
from  part  2  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   SOTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2071,  to  provide  for 
the  care,  housing,  educaticm,  training, 
and  adoption  of  certain  orphaned  chil- 
dren in  Vietnam. 

S.  2240 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccxisent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
coq^onsor  to  S.  2240,  the  biU  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  students  for  vot- 
ing at  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion where  they  are  In  attendance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
8.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bukdick)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass) . 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KnmsDT)  were  added  as  ooBpaa- 
sors  of  S.  2266.  to  amend  section  734  of 
UUe  44,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  Public  Printer  to  furnish  recycled 
material  for  the  official  use  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

8.  ass7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burmck)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KEHirsDT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2267,  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  require^  the  use  ot 
recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

8.   2344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  . 
-.he  Senators  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
tota.  and  Mr.  Anderson),  the  Soiator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humpbsxt),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClbllah)  were  added  as  oospon- 
8(»«  of  S.  2344.  to  amend  the  For^gn  As- 
sistance Act  <d  1961  to  provide  for  inter- 
national drug  contrtd  asslstanne  and  to 
prohibit  fordgn  assistance  from  being 
provided  to  foreign  countries  which  do 
not  act  to  prevent  the  illegal  production, 
processing,  or  distribution  of  narcotic 


drugs  used  or  intoided  to  be  used  in  the 
United  States  or  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
outside  the  United  States. 

BXNATX    JOINT   SSSOLUTION    106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia, 
the  Senator  fit>m  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  requiring  recon- 
firmation of  Federal  Judges. 


ADDITIONAL  CXDSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATB   CONCtntaXNT   BSSOLUTION    21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Bir.  Htni- 
PHRXT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  con- 
cerning negotiations  in  Pakistan. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PEDEKAL  HAZARD- 
OUS SUBSTANCES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AKXNDKENT   NO.   SSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
this  session  of  Congress  the  administra- 
tion requested  that  legislation  be  intro- 
duced to  control  toxic  substances.  The 
curroit  regulatory  framework  for  the 
control  of  Industrial  and  consumer  sub- 
stances leaves  much  to  be  desired.  One 
need  on^  browse  the  newspapers  to  be 
confronted  with  the  dangers  of  mercury 
and  other  trace  metals,  PCB's.  and  deter- 
gent additives  to  name  a  few.  The  ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  these  and  other 
materials  and  I  applaud  this  awareness. 
However,  in  my  Judgment,  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  and  I  am  today  in- 
troducing strengthening  amendments. 

The  administration's  bill— S.  1478— 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  test 
protocols  for  vtulous  classes  and  uses  of 
chemical  substances  and  the  results  to 
be  achieved  as  are  necessary  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  new  chemical  substances  un- 
dergo this  testing  by  the  manufacturer 
prior  to  its  commercial  production.  The 
requirement  does  not  extend  to  existing 
chemicals. 

Tlie  administration  bill  also  gives  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  authority  to  re- 
strict the  use  or  distribution  of  any 
chemical  substances  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  protect  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Tills  would  enable  the  Administra- 
tor to  limit  the  amount  of  the  chemical 
substance  sold  to  different  types  of  proc- 
essors and,  as  I  imderstand  the  bill,  en- 
able him  to  specify  how  the  material 
may  be  processed  tndustrisJly  and  how  it 
may  be  used  by  consumers. 

The  amendments  I  am  pr(«X)6ing  today 
to  8.  1478  would  provide.  I  believe,  a 
clarification  of  what  has  been  proposed 
by  the  administration's  bill  as  well  as 
adding  several  important  substantive 
provisions.  These  provlskxis  are: 

First.  A  pranarket  dearanoe  require- 
ment for  all  new  chemical  subetances 
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which  are  of  axTlronmental  or  public 
health  significance.  The  adrntnlstnitlon's 
bill  requires  that  certain  teeti  be  con- 
ducted, but  with  no  premaricet  assur- 
ance that  the  tests  have  indeed  been  con- 
ducted and  if  they  have  been  conducted 
properly.    While    most    nuuuif acturers 
comply  with  this  requirement  conscien- 
tiously the  administration's  bill  presents 
no  assurance  that  ttw  less  careful  manu- 
facturer would  indeed  perform  his  tests 
and  perform  them  adequately.  In  addi- 
tion, the  preclearance  mechanism  would 
enable  the  Administrator  to  know  what 
goes  into  the  envlrMunent  before  It  Is  in- 
troduced. The  proper  regulation  of  a 
chemical  substance  must  be  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  total  amotmt  of  that 
substance  in  use.  The  administration's 
bill  would  rely  on  this  knowledge  fnm 
future  reports  which  may  be  required  of 
the     manufacturer.     Without     timely 
knowledge  of  how  much  of  the  material 
goes  into  the  environment  it  would  aeem 
very  difBcult  to  fashion  proper  use  re- 
strictions. The  preclearance  requirement 
would  make  this  information  available 
when  a  material  is  proposed  for  clear- 
ance rather  than  at  some  later  date.  Fi- 
naUy,  a  preclearance  mechanism  would 
prevent  duplication  of  testing  by  differ- 
ent manufacturers  of  the  same  product. 
The  administration's  bill  requires  that 
all  manufacturers  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances be  reqxdred  to  complete  essential- 
ly the  same  tests.  A  preclearance  mech- 
anism   would    provide    knowledge    of 
these  tests  and  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  all  man\ifacturers  of  the  same  prod- 
uct to  do  the  same  tests. 

Second.  The  amendments  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Systematic  testing  of  exist- 
ing chemical  substances  when  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  the  substance  may  pose 
an  unreasonable  threat  to  man  or  the 
environment.  Under  the  administration's 
bill,  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  an  ex- 
isting chemical  substance  oiUy  when  the 
administrator  is  sure  that  the  mireason- 
able  threat  exists.  Many  of  the  chemical 
substances  now  In  existence  have  not 
been  tested  thoroughly  to  assess  their 
hazard  to  man  and  the  environment. 
The  administration's  biU  would  provide 
no  systematic  mefJianism  for  galiilng 
this  knowledge.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments would  require  that  existing  chem- 
ical substances  which  have  questionable 
uses  be  spedfled  for  certlflcation  in  a 
similar  manner  to  new  chemical  sub- 
stances with  similar  testing  require- 
ments. 

Third.  Hie  amendment  contains  a 
mechanism  to  distribute  more  equitably 
the  costs  of  the  requisite  testing.  Under 
the  amoidment.  it  Is  intended  that  the 
test  results  required  for  certlflcation 
would  be  public  and  available  to  other 
manufacturer*  wishing  to  certify  sim- 
ilar fthemlcal  substanoes.  thuspreventlDg 
duplicative  testing.  Tb  distribute  the  costs 
of  testtnc  the  amendment  provides  for  a 
tax  to  be  assessed  on  all  first  sales  of  that 
product  until  the  costs  of  testing  ate  re- 
covered. Ibe  revenue  collected  would  be 
paid  to  the  manufacturer  who  perf oimed 
the  tests.  As  his  product  would  f1"«?  be 
taxed,  the  cost  of  testing  would 
be  spread  among  those  who  would  ben- 
efit from  the  testing.  The  same  proce- 


dure would  apply  to  existing  chemical 
substances  for  which  testing  and  c^ti- 
flcation  is  required.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
existing  chonieals.  the  very  dlffleult  prob- 
lem of  specifying  who  ^tn«ng  many  pro- 
ducers would  be  required  to  test  Is  elim- 
inated. Only  one  manufacturer  coiild  test 
with  all  manufacturers  of  that  same 
mtMluct  bearing  the  cost.  While  this  Is 
is  an  untaried  approach.  I  fed  it  necessary 
to  attempt  to  equitably  (Bstrlbute  the 
costs  of  the  required  tests.  I  would  hope 
we  will  get  a  tiiorough  examination  of 
this  apimiach  in  the  hearings.  I  am 
aware  of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  revenue  generating  measures 
originating  in  the  Senate.  I  am  pn^ws- 
Ing  this  measiu-e  today  merely  to  sedc  an 
examination  of  this  concept  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  pressing  for  Senate  ac- 
tion on  this  provision  prior  to  House 
action. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  would  give 
the  Administrator  the  authori^  to  recall 
chemical  substances  from  the  market 
and  to  exercise  administrative  seizure 
authority  for  chemical  substances.  Sei- 
zures would  be  made  summarily  only  if 
an  imminent  haiard  exists  and  after  a 
hearing  if  an  immlnoit  hazard  does  not 
exist  These  additional  tools,  although  I 
would  anticipate  they  would  be  used 
sparingly,  would  enable  the  Administra- 
tor to  act  swiftly  to  protect  man  and  the 
environment  from  unreasonable  risks, 
immlnoit  hazards,  and  uncertified  sub- 
stances. No  such  authority  exists  in  the 
administration's  bill. 

Fifth.  The  amendment  would  give  the 
Administrator  the  authority  to  issue  ad- 
minlstraUve  orders  to  iK-otect  against 
imminent  hazards.  Under  S.  1478,  the 
Administrator  nuist  first  go  to  the  At- 
torney aenenl  who  must  petition  the 
district  court  to  restrain  tlie  use  or  dis- 
tributkn  of  this  chemical  substance  re- 
9onsllde  for  the  hazard.  Imminent  haz- 
ards by  their  very  nature  require  swift 
and  eifective  action.  By  requiring  the 
Administrator  to  go  through  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  courts,  the  proba- 
bility of  swift  and  ^eotive  action  is  seri- 
ously diminished  and  may  not  result  in 
the  prompt  action  that  may  be  required. 
Any  such  action  by  tiie  Admlnlrtrator 
under  this  authority  would  be  subject  to 
review  but  the  order  restricting  the  use 
or  distribution  of  the  chemical  substance 
would  ranaln  in  effect  pending  the  re- 
view. 

Sixth.  The  amendment  c<mtains  a  pro- 
vision for  citizen  suits  to  enforce  stand- 
ards if  the  Administrator  falls  to  act 
upon  a  mandatoiry  duty.  Tlie  citlaen  suit 
provision  is  very  similar  to  those  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year  as  part  of  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  ot  1970. 

Seventh,  iiie  amendment  would  allow 
the  Administrator  to  Initiate  legal  action 
without  going  through  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  in 
i^'wnililnff  the  Administrator  to  go 
tiuougfa  the  Justice  D^xuimeDt  every 
time  he  wants  to  bring  legal  action  under 
this  authority.  If  coofxUnation  of  the 
legal  activities  <rf  the  executive  branch 
is  ttie  goal  of  this  provislfm  in  the  ad- 
mlnlstnitioa's  bill,  I  would  think  this 
oould  be  done  without  the  addition  of 
another  procedural  step  to  hinder  swift 
enforcement  of  this  authority. 


Eighth.  Several  other  areas  of  the  ad- 
mli^stration's  bill  have  been  more  pr«. 
doely  defined  and  clarified  by  the 
amendment.  It  is  made  explicit  that  tlie 
administrator  may  regulate  the  use  and 
disposal  of  consumer  products.  It  is  uo- 
dear  in  the  administration's  bill.  "Im- 
minent hazard"  has  beei  more  precisely 
defined  to  mean  the  manufacture,  use 
or  distribution  of  a  chemical  substance 
that  will  result  in  serioiis  damage  to 
himian  health  or  the  envinmment  prior 
to  the  completion  of  administraOve 
hearings  or  other  formal  proceedings 
Under  the  administration's  bill,  the  defi- 
nition is  vague  and  woiild  give  nearly 
complete  discretion  to  the  administra- 
tor to  determine  imminent  hazards.  In 
addition,  the  section  relating  to  confi- 
dentiality of  information  furnished  to 
the  administrator  from  a  manufacturer 
has  been  clarified  to  include  only  that 
information  which  is  unobtainable  by 
c<Hnpetitor8  and  would  lead  to  competi- 
tive injury  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
administration's  bill  left  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  Information  other  than  that 
which  would  lead  to  injury  could  be 
withheld  from  the  public.  Finally,  the 
amendment  gives  additional  guidance  to 
the  administrator  on  how  to  design  the 
test  protocols  for  the  various  classes  and 
uses  of  chemical  substances,  outlining 
five  factors  he  should  consider  in  mak- 
ing such  determinations. 

I  introduce  the  amendment  for  i^)- 
propriate  reference  and  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  In  full 
in  the  Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou,  as  follows: 

AMxtaatMtn  No.  838 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enactUig  clause  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  tibiereof  th«  f<dlowlng: 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Tb*  federal  Hasanloua  Sub- 
stances Act  la  amanded  by  inaertlng  before 
aectlon  1  of  such  Act  tbe  following : 

•nTLK  I— «AZARD0178  OONSUMKa 
PRODUCTS" 
(b)  Such  Act  la  further  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  18  thereof,  tbe  foUowlns 
new  title: 

"TTTLB  n— TOXIC  SUBSTANOB8 

"POUCT 

"Sbc.  901.  Whereas  the  Amertcaa  people  are 
being  exposed  to  a  large  number  of  cheml- 
csal  substances  each  year:  and 

"Whereas  among  the  many  chemical  sub- 
stances constantly  being,  developed  and  pro- 
duoed  are  scene  which  may  be  a  dang«-  to 
human  health  or  the  environment;  and 

"Whereas  the  effectlTe  regulation  of  inter- 
state oonuneroe  In  such  chemicals  necessi- 
tates tbe  regtilattoq  of  transaetlona  In  such 
chemicals  In  Intrastate  commerce  as  well; 

"Therefore,  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
SUtes  that— 

"(1)  new  chemical  substances  and  haaird- 
OUB  Of  potentially  hazardous  existing  chemi- 
cal substances  should  be  adequately  tested 
with  respect  to  their  safety  to  man  and  the 
environment;  that  such  testing  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  produce  such 
chemicals;  and 

"(3)  chemical  subetanoes  should  serve 
uaefiU  purposes:  and, 

"(3)  adequate  authortty  ahould  exist  to 
restrict  the  distribution  and  use  of  chemi- 
cals found  to  be  harmful:  and 

"(4)  authority  over  chemicals  be  exeteised 
In  suoh  a  man  Mir  as  not  to  unduly  impede 
technological  Innovation  while  fuUUUng  tbe 
primary  pTupose  of  this  title  to  assure  that 
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goch  Innovation  and  commerce  in  such 
chemicals  does  not  endanger  human  health 
or  the  environment. 

"DBITNIIIOMS 

"Bkc.  a03.  As  used  In  this  Act  tbe  term — 

"(1)  'Administrator*  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

"(2)  'Chemical  substance'  means  any  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  substance  of  a  particular 
molecular  Identity,  or  any  nnoomhinert 
obemlcal  radical  or  element,  except  such  sub- 
■tances  which  are  of  no  public  health  or  vx~ 
vlronmental  significance  as  detwmlned  by 
the  Administrator  by  regulations; 

"(3)  'Bdsttng  riYMn\\rm\  substance'  means 
any  chemical  substance  which  Is  first  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantities  before  tbe 
•ffecttve  date  of  initial  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  303; 

"(4)  "Manufacturer'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
chemical  substances  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution  In  commercial  quantities,  or  an 
iBiporter  thereof; 

"(6)  'Proceeaor'  means  any  person  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  chemical  substance 
for  distribution  or  use  either  In  tbe  form  In 
which  it  Is  received  or  as  part  of  another 
product,  as  defined  by  regulations  of  the 
Administrator; 

"(6)  'Restrict  use  or  distribution'  means 
to  prescribe  the  amount  sold  to  given  types 
of  processors,  or  to  limit  the  type  of  proc- 
essor to  whom  a  substance  may  be  sold,  or 
to  prescribe  the  amount  which  may  be  uti- 
lized by  a  given  type  of  processor,  or  to  limit 
the  manner  in  which  a  substance  may  be 
manufactured,  used,  bandied,  or  dlq>osed  of 
by  any  person,  and  such  restriction  on  use 
or  distribution  may  include  a  total  ban; 

"(7)  'Byproduct'  means  a  chemical  sub- 
stance produced  as  a  direct  result  of  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  processing,  use,  or 
disposal  of  some  other  chemical  substance 
which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Uiis 
tiUe; 

"(8)  "Environment'  Includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  plants  and  animals  living  therein, 
and  the  Interrdatlonshlps  which  exist  among 
these; 

"(0)  'AnlnuU'  means  aU  vertebrate  and  In- 
vartebrate  species,  including  but  not  limited 
to  man  and  other  m>tnm»i«  birds,  fish,  and 
Kbrtlflsh; 

"(10)  'Protect  health  and  the  environ- 
ment' means  protection  against  any  unrea- 
sonable threat  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  resulting  from  any  chemical  re- 
action of  a  chemical  substance  taking  Into 
account  tbe  benefits  of  tbe  chemical  sub- 
stance as  compared  to  tlie  risks  to  man  or 
the  environment; 

"(11)  'District  oourt  of  the  United  SUtes' 
Includes  the  District  Oourt  of  Ouam,  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  In  the 
ease  of  American  Samoa  and  tbe  Ttost  Tar- 
rtUar  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands,  tbe  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii,  which  coxirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
onx  actions  arising  under  this  title; 

"(13)  'New  chemical  substance'  means  any 
dtemical  substance  wbleh  Is  first  produced 
In  commercial  quantities  after  the  effective 
date  or  initial  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
■uant  to  section  303;  and 

"(14)  'Consumer' means  any  person  who  Is 
not  a  manufacturer,  processor,  dilpper,  dis- 
tributor, wholesaler,  retaUer,  or  commercial 
user  of  the  obamloal  substance  or  Its 
byproducts. 


"Sac.  303.  Within  one  year  after  enaot- 
mmt  of  this  title,  and  from  tUne  to  time 
ttttteafter,  the  Administrator  shaU,  after 
oposuiutlon  with  the  Toxic  Substances 
Board  esubllshed  under  section  310,  Issue 
Proposed  regulations  for  such  standards  for 
^'vt  protocols  for  various  classes  and  uses  of 


cbemieal  substanoes,  and  for  tbe  rasolts  to 
be  achieved  tberatrom.  as  are  nseeasary  to 
protect  health  and  tbe  envUonmant.  In  de- 
termining what  Is  neosssary  to  protect  health 
and  tbe  envlroniaant  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  tbe  Administrator  sbaU  eonalder 
aU  relevant  f  acton  including — 

"(1)  tbe  effects  on  human  health  of  tbe 
substanoe; 

"(3)  tbe  effects  of  the  substanoe  on  the 
environment; 

"(8)  tbe  bMiefits  of  tbe  substanoe  for 
various  uses; 

"(4)  the  normal  drcumstanoes  of  such 
use;  and 

"(5)  the  avaOablUty  of  less  haaardous 
substitutes. 

Such  test  protocols  may  Include  tests  for 
carcinogenesis,  teratogenesls,  mutagoiesls, 
perslstenoe.  the  cumulative  or  synnglstlc 
effects  of  other  chemical  substanoes,  and 
other  types  of  haeards.  The  Administrator 
shaU  specify  in  the  proposed  regulations  the 
date  on  which  such  standards  shall  take 
effect,  except  that  such  standards  shaU  not 
take  effect  prior  to  the  OOth  day  after  the 
date  of  Issue  of  final  regulations  nor  later 
than  18  months  after  such  date. 

"cmTmcATioN  or  nrmfyiti.  substamcbs 

"8k.  304.  (a)  After  tbe  effective  date  of 
Initial  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  308,  any  manufacturer  of  a  new 
chemical  substance  shall  be  required  to  ob- 
tain a  certification  from  the  Administrator 
that  such  new  chemical  substance  is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  testing  requirements  of 
section  303.  Requests  for  certification  ^all 
begin  by  application  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  Administrator,  who  sliall  publish  such 
appUcatlon  in  the  Fed««l  Register  together 
with  bis  proposal  to  grant  or  deny  such  ^>- 
pUcation  and,  if  It  is  proposed  to  certify  the 
t^TpUcant,  any  proposals  to  condition  such 
certification  pursuant  to  section  306.  There- 
after, the  procedures  of  section  333(b)  gov- 
erning the  promulgation  of  regulations  shall 
apply.  AppUcatlon  for  certification  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  or 
ShaU  be  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Existing  chemical  substances  are  ex- 
empted from  tbe  requirement  of  certifica- 
tion by  the  Administrator  for  compliance 
with  tbe  test  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  secUon  303,  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue,  within  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  title  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  proposed  regulations  speci- 
fying those  exlsiang  chemical  substances  the 
msmufacture  use,  or  distribution  of  which 
there  is  reason  to  beUeve  may  poee  an  un- 
reasonsble  threat  to  man  or  the  environ- 
ment. Tbe  Administrator  shall  further  q>ec- 
ify  in  such  proposed  regiUatlons  such 
standards  for  test  protocols  for  ^  various 
classes  and  uses  of  such  existing  chemical 
substanoes,  and  the  results  to  be  a«dileved 
therefrom,  as  are  necessary  to  protect  health 
and  environment.  The  Administrator  shall 
specify  In  the  propoaed  regulations  the  date 
on  which  such  standards  shaU  take  effect. 
except  that  such  standards  shall  not  take 
effect  prior  to  the  90th  day  after  the  date 
of  issue  of  final  regulations  nor  later  than 
18  months  after  such  date.  After  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  regulations,  any  manu- 
facturer of  any  such  existing  chemical  sub- 
stanoe shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  certi- 
fication from  tbe  Administrator. 

(c)  Kaoh  manufacturer  may  submit  a  re- 
quest for  payment  of  the  oosts  of  comply- 
ing with  the  testtng  requlrenoents  of  sec- 
tion 303  or  Bubeectlon  6  of  this  section  with 
the  application  for  certlfloatlon  required  xm- 
der  this  section.  The  Administrator  sbaU  ap- 
prove for  payment  to  the  manufaotursr  re- 
questing such  paynMnt,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  oosts  of  the  required  tesUng.  Only 
oosts  legitimately  Incurred  by  a  manufac- 


turer for  tbe  required  tesUng  of  ea^  tbma- 
leal  substance  relatlxtg  to  tbe  baaards  to 
health  and  tbe  environment  shall  be  tip- 
proved  for  paymant  by  the  Administrator. 
Such  payment  autborlaatlon  shaU  not  dupU- 
cate  any  prevloxis  payment  autborlaatloii  for 
similar  tests.  Tbovattsr,  tbe  Administrator 
shall  pay  annuaUy  to  such  manufaotursr  an 
eonount  not  to  exceed  the  «^"""*'  receipts 
ooUeeted  for  the  sale  of  such  chemical  sub- 
stanoe under  subchapter  P  of  chapter  88 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864,  untu 
such  time  as  full  payment  has  been  made 
of  the  amount  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"BSSTXICnOMS    OH    ITSX    OB    DISTRIBUTION 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  If  warranted  by  daU  avaU- 
able  to  him,  the  Administrator  shaU  propose 
by  regulation  to  ocmdltlOD  a  certlflcation  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  304  of  this  Act  (1) 
to  restrict  tbe  use  or  distributloa  of  tbe 
chemical  substanoe  to  tbe  extent  necessary 
to  protect  health  and  tbe  environment  In- 
cluding such  restilctUms  ss  are  necessary  for 
effective  quality  control;  (3)  to  require  that 
any  m-  aU  persona  engaged  In  tbe  distributloa 
of  the  substance  so  regulated  give  noClflca- 
tlon  to  purchasers  of  the  substance  of  su^ 
restrictions  in  such  form  and  »"»""*»■  as  the 
Administrator  determines  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health  and  the  environment  Including 
labeling  requirements  on  consumer  products 
containing  chemical  substances  or  their  by- 
products with  appropriate  warning  provi- 
sions and  directions  for  use  and  disposal;  and 
(3)  to  require  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  reetrlctlons  in- 
cluding prohibiting  or  restricting  the  sale, 
use  or  removal  of  such  substance  at  a  prod- 
uct i«0"t^1"*"g  such  a  substance  and  recall- 
ing such  product  or  substance  from  the  mar- 
ket. Bimllar  restrictions  and  requirements 
shall  be  Imposed  by  regulation  for  chttnlcal 
substances  for  which  no  certification  exists 
If  warranted  by  data  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(b)  Propoeed  and  final  regulations  issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  anbsectlon  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  set  forth  findings  of  fact 
on  which  the  order  imposing  reetrictloas  Is 
based  and  the  relationship  of  such  findings 
to  tbe  reetrlctlons  imposed.  Tbe  manufac- 
turer shall  be  responsible  for  suj^pdylng  aU 
necessary  Information  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  findings  under  this  subsection. 
All  data  relevant  to  the  Administrator's 
findings  shall  be  available  to  any  interested 
party  in  accordance  with  section  313. 


"See.  308.  (a)  An  Imminent  hazard  shaU 
be  considered  to  exist  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  manufacture,  use  or  dis- 
tribution al  a  chemical  substance  wUl  result 
in  serious  damage  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  prior  to  the  completion  of  an 
administrative  hearing  or  other  formal  pro- 
ceeding hdd  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  an  imminent  hazard  exists  the 
Administrator  shaU  Issue  an  order  requiring 
all  reasonable  measures  to  protect  against 
the  threat  of  such  serious  damage.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  simultaneously,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  propose  any  regulation 
which  may  be  warranted  under  section  205. 
Any  order  Issued  under  this  subeectlcn  shall 
become  effective  at  such  time  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  against  the  threat  of  sucb 
damage  and  shall  remain  effective  pending 
the  outcome  of  formal  proceedings  under 
section  306.  Prior  Initiation  of  any  such  pro- 
ceedings under  section  305  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  Administrator  from  issuing  an  or- 
der under  this  ssctlon. 


"Sbc.  307.  (a)  Any  chemical  substanoe 
which  the  Administrator  finds  (l)  Is  manu- 
faeturad.  used  or  distributed  In  vl<4aUon  al 
seottons  9M,  306,  or  306  and  (3)  of  Itself 
oonstitutes  an  imminent  basard  may  be 
summarily  by  the  Administrator.  Any- 
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on*  ulTenaly  affected  by  aticb  aclrore  nuy. 
vtUilii  thirty  (Uya  trom  the  date  of  seizure. 
file  objections  tltereto  and  request  a  public 
hearing,  which  shall  cooalat  of  the  oral  and 
written  preaentaUon  of  data,  views  or  argu- 
ments pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
TT&ltad  Staiee  Code.  Any  chemical  substance 
ao  asiBed  shall  be  segregated  and.  If  no  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  Is  made  or  If  upon  oom- 
pletum  of  any  such  hearing,  such  seizure  Is 
aufltalned  by  the  Administrator,  destroyed  or 
aoM  at  atwtton  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Admlnlatzator  or  bis  reiM'eaentatlve:  Except 
( 1 )  such  cbemlcal  substance  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed or  sold  and  shall  be  released  to  the 
person  from  whom  seized  If,  prior  to  destruc- 
tion or  sale,  such  chemical  substance  Is 
made  to  comply  with  section  204.  206,  or 
aO0;  (3)  no  such  deetructlon  or  sale  shall  take 
place  until  at  least  thirty  days  after  such 
seizure  la  sustained  fcdlowlng  a  public  hear- 
ing: (3)  in  the  event  of  an  action  for  Judi- 
cial review  or  further  appeal  of  the  seizure, 
no  such  deetructlon  or  sale  shall  take  place 
pending  such  action  or  appeal  or  within 
thirty  days  thereafter.  Any  proceeds  from  the 
•ale  of  a  chemical  substance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Any  chemical  subartanoe  which  the 
Administrator  finds  (1)  is  manufactured. 
used  or  distributed  In  vlcdatlon  of  sections 
a04,  a06.  cr  30e  and  (3)  or  Itadf  constitutes 
an  unreasonable  threat  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment but  not  an  imminent  hazard  may 
be  seized  pursuant  to  the  prooedtires  of  sub- 
section (a)  except  that  no  seizure  shall  be 
made  until  after  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing. 


"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
qvilre  all  manufacturers  of  chemical  sub- 
stances to  furnish  reports  to  him  annually 
and  at  such  more  frequent  times  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reasoxuibly  reqxilre  contain- 
ing any  or  all  of  the  following — 

"(1)  the  names  of  any  or  all  chemical  sub- 
stances produced  or  imported  by  the  manu- 
facturer m  commercial  quantities; 

"(2)  the  chemical  identity  and  molecular 
structure  of  such  substances  Insofar  as  Is 
known; 

"(3)  the  categories  of  use  of  each  such 
substance.  Insofar  as  they  are  known  to  him; 

"(4)  reasonable  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  each  substance  produced  for  each  such 
categry  of  use;  and 

"(S)  a  description  of  the  byproducts.  If 
any,  resulting  from  the  production  of  each 
such  substance,  and.  Insofar  as  they  are 
known  to  him.  from  the  uses  thereof. 

"(b)  If  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  title,  the  Administrator  shall 
direct  manufacturers  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance to  provide,  within  a  specified  period 
of  time  not  to  l>e  less  than  thirty  days,  the 
results  of  any  tests  not  otherwise  required 
by  this  Act  of  the  health  or  environmental 
effects  of  the  substance  or  Its  byproducts, 
which  have  been  performed  by  or  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  manufacturer  or  such  results 
as  are  otherwise  known  to  him.  and  any  or 
all  of  the  Items  of  Information  listed  In  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  would  be  productive 
and  desirable  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  his 
responslbUltles  and  authorities  under  this 
title,  he  may  by  publishing  a  notice  In  the 
Federal  Begister  Invite  and  afford  all  Inter- 
estea  persons  an  opportunity  to  provide  In 
writing  lnfannatl<m  respecting  the  health 
or  environmental  effects  of  the  cbemlcal  sub- 
stance or  Its  byproducts. 

"BKLATTOItSHIF  TO  OTRKB  LAWS 

"8bc.  a09.  (a)  This    title    shaU    not    ap- 


ply 

"(1)  economic  poisons  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral InsecUclde,  Fungicide,  and  fiodentlclde 
Act.  and  chemical  substances  used  solely  In 


such  pdsoaa,  exospi  that  U  a  dismloal  sub- 
stance which  eonstltutss  such  a  poison  or 
such  an  Ingredient  Is  or  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose  whl^  Is  not  rsgulatad  by  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Bodentlclde  Act. 
this  title  shaU  vpfAy  to  su^  other  uses. 

"(2)  foods,  food  additives,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics subject  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  and  the  Poultry  Produota  In- 
q>ectlon  Act,  and  chemical  substances  ussd 
steely  therein,  and  oontroUed  substances 
regulated  pursuant  to  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970,  except  that  If  such  an  Item  or  substance 
is  or  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  Is 
not  regulated  by  such  acta  this  title  shall 
apply  to  such  other  iises; 

"(3)  any  source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  by-product  mat,er1al  as  defined 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

"(4)  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  establlah 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  transportation 
of  bazardoTM  materials. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  such  activities  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  other  Federal  laws. 
Including  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  tlUe  I  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  not  regulate  the  use  or 
distribution  of  a  new  or  existing  chemical 
substance  on  the  ImuIs  of  any  possible  hazard 
to  employees  in  their  place  of  employment, 
or  the  hazard  directly  to  consumers  resulting 
from  househtdd  use  of  aoarketed  products 
which  contain  or  might  contain  the  sub- 
stance. If  it  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  any  such  substance  may  pose  a  hazard 
when  transported,  or  when  used  on  or  in  food 
or  as  a  drug  or  coemetlc.  or  may  be  a  hazard 
to  employees  In  their  place  of  employment,  or 
may  pose  a  hazard  directly  to  consumers  re- 
sulting from  household  use  of  marketed  prod- 
ucts which  contain  or  might  contain  the  sub- 
stance, he  shall  transmit  any  data  received 
from  manufactiirers  or  processors  relevant  to 
such  hazards  to  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  authority  to  take  l^al  action  If 
a  hazard  is  found  to  exist. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shaU  coordinate 
actions  taken  under  this  Act  with  actions 
taken  to  enforce  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  shall, 
where  appropriate,  use  the  authorities  con- 
Ulned  In  such  Acts  to  regulate  chemical 
substances. 

"(d)  The  Admlntetrator  shall  consult  and 
coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  heckls  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  In  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(e)  This  title  shall  not  be  construed  as 
si4>eraedlng  or  Unpalrlng  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  treaty  at  the  United  States. 

TOXIC    SUBSTANCBS    BOARD 

"Sbc.  210.  (a)  There  shall  be  established 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
Toxic  Substances  Board  consisting  of  not 
nvore  than  12  members  who  shall  be  scien- 
tifically qualified  Individuals.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  appoint  members  of  the  board 
from  a  list  of  Individuals  recommended  to 
him  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Such  board  shall  Inclixle  eq\uil  numbers  c^ 
qualified  scientists  representing  industry, 
consumer  or  environmental  groups,  and  the 
general  public.  One  of  the  members  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Administrator  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  In 
consultation  with  the  board,  shall  establish, 
maintain,  and  publish  a  continuing  list  of 
qualified  scientists,  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such  scientists 
shall  also  be  consiiltants  to  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Board. 

"(c)  Before  proposing  any  regulations 
under  sections  303  at  204  (b)  the  Adminis- 


trator ShaU  refer  his  proi>oaed  action  and 
the  available  evidence  to  a  committee  se- 
lected from  members  of  the  Board  and  the 
list  of  consultants  to  the  Board.  Such  com- 
mittee shall  contain  substantially  equal 
numbers  of  scientists  representing  Industry, 
consumer  or  environmental  groups,  and  the 
genoal  public.  The  committee  shall  report 
Its  views  in  writing  to  the  Administrator, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  specified  by  the  Administrator. 
Such  time  may  be  exteivded  an  addltlooal 
ninety  days  if  the  Administrator  determines 
the  extension  necessary  and  such  committee 
hss  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  report  Its 
views  within  the  Initial  ninety-day  period. 
If  the  committee  falls  to  report  within  the 
specified  time,  the  AdminlstmUK  may  pro- 
ceed to  take  action  under  this  title.  The 
deliberations  of  all  such  committees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  and  all  proceedings  and 
deliberations  of  such  committees  stiall  be 
public  record.  The  report  of  the  committee 
and  any  dissenting  views  shall  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  record  in  any  proceeding  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Administrator's  action. 

"(d)  The  AdnUnl8tr«>tor  may.  at  his  dis- 
cretion, also  request  the  Board  to  convene 
a  panel  to  consider  othM  actions  proposed 
to  be  taken  under  this  Aot. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  out  this 
section. 

"RXSXABCH 

"Sbc.  211.  The  Administrator  Is  authorlBed 
to  oonduot  such  reeearcb  and  monitoring  as 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  tinder 
this  title.  Such  research  and  monitoring  shall 
be  limited  to  determining  proper  test  pro- 
tocols and  results  to  be  obtained  therefrom 
under  sections  303  and  204  (b),  determina- 
tions under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  202  and 
section  204  (b),  and  such  monitoring  of 
chemical  substances  In  man  and  the  environ- 
ment as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  In  addition,  limited  re- 
search may  be  undertaken  to  confirm  the 
results  of  tests  required  by  this  title.  To 
the  extent  poesible.  such  research  and  moni- 
toring shall  not  duplicate  the  efforts  (A 
other  Federal  agencies  or  the  research  re- 
quired of  manufacturers  lUkder  this  title.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish research  laboratories,  including  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  land,  buildings,  or 
faculties,  and  to  make  contracts  for  such 
research  and  monitoring. 

"ADMOnSTaATIVK  INSPXCTIONS  AITD  WAKRAMTS 

"Sec.  212.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpoee  of  In- 
spection, copying  and  verifying  the  correct- 
ness of  records,  reports,  or  other  documents 
required  to  be  kept  or  made  under  this  title 
and  otherwise  facUitating  the  carrying  out  of 
his  function  under  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized.  In  accordance  with  thl& 
section,  to  enter  any  factory,  warehouse,  or 
premises  In  which  chemical  substances  are 
manufactured,  proceesed,  or  held  and  to  con- 
duct adnolnlstratlve  inspections  thereof. 

"(2)  Sudi  entries  and  inspections  shall 
be  carried  out  through  officers  or  emirto3rees 
(hereinafter  refwrred  to  as  'inspectors')  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator.  Any  such 
•Inspector,  upon  stating  his  purpose  and 
presenting  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
in  charge  of  such  premises  (A)  appropriate 
credentials  and  (B)  his  administrative  in- 
spection warrant  or  a  written  notice  of  his 
other  inspection  authority,  shall  have  the 
right  to  enter  such  premises  and  conduct 
such  inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

"(3)  Except  when  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  of  such  premises  so  consenU 
In  writing,  no  inspection  authorized  by  thU 
seotlon  shall  extend  to — 

"(A)  financial  data; 

"(B)  sales  daU  oihar  than  sblfanent  data; 

"(O)  prtdDgdata: 
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"(D)  pwaonnel  daita;  or 

"(E)  research  data  (other  than  data  re- 
lating to  the  tests  described  In  subsection 
307(b)  or  data  otherwise  required  by  this 
Act). 

"(b)  A  warrant  under  this  ssotlon  shall 
not  be  required  for  entries  and  administra- 
tive Inspections  (including  sslzures  of  prop- 
erty )— 

"(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  oper- 
ator, or  agent  In  charge  of  such  premises; 

"(2)  In  situations  presenting  imminent 
danger  to  health  or  safety; 

"(3)  in  any  other  exceptional  or  emergency 
circumstances  where  time  or  opportunity  to 
spply  for  a  warrant  is  lacking;  or 

"(4)  In  any  other  situations  v^iers  a 
warrant  is  not  constitutionally  required. 

"(c)  Issuance  and  executlcm  of  adminis- 
trative Inspection  warrants  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Any  Judge  of  the  UtUted  States  or  of 
s  State  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
magistrate,  may,  within  hU  territorial  juris- 
diction, smd  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  (M-obable  cause,  issue  warrants  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  administrative 
InspecUons  authorized  by  this  title  or  regu- 
lations thereunder,  and  seizures  of  property 
appropriate  to  such  inspections.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  the  term  'probable 
cause'  means  a  valid  public  Interest  In  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  title  or  regula- 
tions thereunder  sufficient  to  Justify  admin- 
istrative Inspections  of  the  area,  premises, 
building,  or  contents  thereof,  in  the  clrctmi- 
stances  specified  In  the  application  for  the 
warrant. 

"(2)  A  warrant  ahaU  issue  only  upon  an 
affidavit  of  an  officer  or  employee  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  alleged,  sworn  to  be- 
fore the  judge  or  magistrate  and  establish- 
ing the  grounds  for  Issuing  the  warrant.  If 
the  judge  or  magistrate  Is  satisfied  that 
grounds  for  the  application  exist  or  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  they  exist, 
be  shall  Issue  a  warrant  identifying  the  area, 
premises,  or  building,  to  be  inspected,  the 
purpose  of  such  inspection,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  type  of  property  to  be  Inspect- 
ed, if  any.  The  warrant  shall  Identify  the 
Items  or  types  of  property  to  be  seized,  if 
sny.  The  warrant  shall  be  directed  to  a  per- 
son authorized  under  subsection  (a)(3)  to 
execute  It.  The  warrant  shall  state  the 
grounds  for  its  Issuance  and  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  whose  affidavit  has  been 
taken  in  support  thereof.  It  shall  command 
the  person  to  whom  it  Is  directed  to  Inspect 
the  area,  premises,  or  building,  identified  for 
the  purxMse  specified,  and,  where  ap]»oprlate, 
shall  direct  the  seizure  of  the  property  spe- 
cified. The  warrant  shall  direct  that  it  be 
served  during  normal  business  hours.  It 
shall  designate  the  judge  or  magistrate  to 
whom  It  shall  be  returned. 

"(3)  A  warrant  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  must  be  executed  and  returned 
within  ten  days  of  its  date  unless,  upon  a 
showing  by  the  United  States  of  a  need 
therefor,  the  Judge  or  magistrate  allows  ad- 
ditional time  in  the  warrant.  If  property 
is  seized  pursuant  to  a  warrant,  the  person 
executing  the  warrant  shall  give  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  or  from  whose  premises 
the  property  was  taken  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant and  a  receipt  for  the  property  taken 
or  shall  leave  the  copy  and  receipt  at  the 
place  from  \^lch  the  property  was  taken. 
The  return  of  the  warrant  shall  be  made 
promptly  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  inventory  of  any  property  taken. 
The  Inventory  shall  be  made  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  person  executing  the  warrant 
and  of  the  person  from  whose  possession  or 
premises  the  property  was  taken.  If  they  are 
present,  or  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
credible  person  other  than  the  person  mak- 
ing such  InventCMT,  AQd  shall  be  verified  by 
the  person  executing  the  wanmnt.  The  Judge 


or  magistrate,  upon  request,  shall  deliver 
a  copy  of  the  Inventory  to  the  person  from 
whom  or  from  whose  premises  the  property 
was  taken  and  to  the  applicant  for  the  war- 
rant. 

"(4)  The  Judge  or  magistrate  who  has  is- 
sued a  warrant  vmder  this  section  ahall  at- 
tach to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return 
atkd  all  papers  filed  In  connection  Uierewlth 
and  shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  tor  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  inspection  was 
made. 

"KXFOETS     AND    UCFOSTS 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  chemical  sub- 
stance shall  be  deemed  In  violation  of  this 
title  when  Intended  solely  for  exptort  to  any 
foreign  country  except  If  the  Administra- 
tar  finds,  by  regulation,  that  as  exported 
and  used  the  chemical  substance,  or  partic- 
ular uses  of  the  substance,  will  produce  a 
significant  direct  or  indirect  hazard  to  hu- 
man health  or  the  environment  in  the 
United    States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  entry  into  the  United  States  of  any 
chemical  substance  or  article  containing 
such  substance  offered  for  entry  If  It  vio- 
lates any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  If  a 
chemical  substance  or  article  is  refused  en- 
try, the  Secretary  of  the  TreasiU7  shall  re- 
fuse delivery  to  the  consignee  and  shall  cause 
the  disposal  of  storage  of  any  substance  or 
article  reftised  delivery  which  has  not  been 
exported  by  the  consignee  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  re- 
fusal under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  de- 
liver to  the  consignee  such  substance  or 
article  pending  examination  and  decision  in 
the  matter  on  execution  of  bond  for  the 
amount  of  the  full  Invoice  value  of  such 
substance  or  article,  together  with  the  duty 
thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such  sub- 
stance or  article  for  any  cause  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when 
demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
them  from  the  country,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit  the  full 
amount  of  said  bond.  All  charges  for  stor- 
age, cartage,  and  labor  on  substances  or 
articles  which  are  refused  admission  or  de- 
livery iinder  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of 
such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against 
any  future  importation  made  by  such  owner 
or  consignee. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administration,  shall  is- 
sue regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"CONflDEKTIAriTT 

"Sec.  314  (a)  The  Information  obtained 
from  any  manufacturer  shall  be  confidential 
to  the  extent  that  it  Includes  matters  re- 
ferred to  In  section  552(b)(4)  of  tlUe  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  title  any  such  information  shall  be  con- 
fidential only  If  such  Information  Is  unob- 
tainable by  competitors  and  Its  disclosure 
would  lead  to  competitive  Injury  to  the  man- 
ufacturer. Only  such  Information  as  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
disclosed  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  at  his  own 
Initiative  or  at  the  request  of  a  manufac- 
turer or  processor  issue  a  protective  order 
respecting  the  confidentiality  of  Informa- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Information  deemed  to  be  confiden- 
tial in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  Federal  officers  or  employees  when 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title  except  that  the  provisions  of  section 
1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
snail  continue  to  apply,  and  such  InfKmua- 


tlon  may  be  dlslosed  In  camera  w^en  rele- 
vant in  any  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, the  admlnlstraUva  body,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  the  court  shall  Issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  appropriate  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  the  materials  designated 
as  such  by  the  aforegoing  provisions. 
"nu>uiaiiau  acts 

"Sec.  216.  The  foUowlng  aeU  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

"(1)  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  final 
regulation  or  order  Issued  by  the  Admln- 
l8trat<x'  pursuant  to  this  title; 

"(2)  the  failure  or  refusal  to  provide  In- 
formation or  results  of  tests  as  required  by 
section  307  of  this  Utle; 

"(3)  the  cranmerclal  production,  sale, 
distribution,  or  in^wrtatlon  Into  the  tinlted 
States  of  a  chemical  substance  without  a 
certification  under  section  204; 

"(4)  the  failure  of  any  person,  other  than 
a  consumer,  who  purchases  or  receives  a 
chemical  substance  and  who  is  required  to 
be  given  notice  of  restrictions  on  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  such  substance  pursuant  to 
paragraph  205(a)(2),  to  comply  with  such 
restrictions  on  use  or  distribution; 

"(5)  the  knowing  or  wUlful  failure  of  any 
consumer  to  use  or  dispose  of  a  ry»«ni<<«ai 
substance  or  Its  byproducts  In  accordance 
with  label  instructions; 

"(6)  the  failure  to  perform  any  other  ac- 
tion required  under  this  title. 

"penalties  and  remedies 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  Any  person  willfully  vio- 
lating paragraphs  (1),  (3),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  315  shall  on  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  violating  paragn4>hs 
(1).  (3).  (8),  (4).  or  (6)  of  section  216  shaU 
be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  to  the  United 
States  of  a  sum  which  is  not  more  than  $36,- 
000  for  each  day  of  violation,  to  be  assessed 
by  the  Administrator  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  and  after  he  has  con- 
sidered the  nature,  circumstances,  and  ex- 
tent of  such  violation,  the  practicability  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  violated  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  such 
provisions. 

"(3)  Upon  fallvire  of  the  offending  party 
to  pay  the  penalty,  the  Administrator  may 
commence  an  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate  or  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  such  an 
action. 

"(c)  Thb  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  bring  an  action  In  the  im- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  equitable  relief  to  redress  a  violation  by 
any  person  of  any  provision  of  section  316  of 
this  title,  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  as  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  require. 

"CITIZEN  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

"Sbc.  317.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  any  person  may  commence  a  civil 
aotlon  for  injunctive  relief  on  his  own  be- 
half, whenever  such  action  constitutes  a  case 
or  controversy. 

"(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (1)  the 
United  States,  and  (11)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  In 
violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  promul- 
gated under  this  title,  or 

"(3)  sgalnst  the  Administrator  where 
there  is  aUeged  a  failure  of  the  Admlnlstxa- 
tor  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this 
title  which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  district  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  or  the  cltlaenahlp  of  the 
parties,  to  enforce  such  rsgulatlon  or  order 
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at  to  order  tbe  Admlnlstr»tor  to  perform 
■ticb  act  or  duty,  u  tbe  caae  may  be.  MOtb- 
Ing  bereln  abAll  be  oonstrued  to  prwrent  or 
preempt  State  courts  from  exerdctng  Jurla- 
dletlon  in  lucb  actl(»i  in  appropriate  caeee. 

"(b)  Ifo  ctrO  action  may  be  oommenoed — 

"(1)  undnr  anbseetum  (a)(1) — 

"(A)  prior  to  60  daye  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  Tlolatlon  (1)  to  the 
Admlnlstratar,  (U)  to  the  SUte  In  whlota  the 
Tloiatton  ooenra,  and  (IM)  to  any  alleged 
Tlolstor  at  the  regolattoD  or  order,  or 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  or  State  baeoom- 
menced  and  la  diligently  prneeoiitlrn  a  dvll 
aotloa  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  wltti  the  regula- 
tlosi  or  order,  but  In  any  such  action  In  a 
oourt  et  the  Uhlted  States  any  person  may 
laterrexM  as  a  mattwr  of  right. 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  prior  to  W 
days  after  the  plaintiff  has  glTen  notice  of 
such  action  to  the  Administrator,  except  that 
such  action  may  be  brought  10  days  after 
such  noUflcatlon  in  the  case  of  an  action 
under  this  section  for  the  failure  of  the 
Administrator  to  act  under  section  aofl.  No- 
taoe  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  given 
In  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescrtbe  by  regulation. 

"(c)  In  any  action  imder  this  seotton,  the 
Administrator,  If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene 
as  a  matter  of  rt^t. 

"(d)  The  court.  In  Iwilng  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pvirsuant  to  aubaec- 
tton  (a)  of  this  sectlcm,  may  award  costs 
of  litigation  (Including  resAonable  attorney 
and  expert  wltneaa  fees)  to  any  party,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such  an  award  Is 
^qiropclate. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  thU  section  shaU  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  daas  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  regu- 
lation or  order  or  to  seek  any  other  relief 
(Including  reUef  against  the  Admdinlstrator 
or  a  State  agency) . 

"(f)  For  purpoeee  of  this  section,  the  term 
'person'  means  an  Individual,  corporation, 
partnerahlp.  association.  State,  municipality, 
or  poUtleal  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"nrvmomczNTAL  paxoicnow  and  »"■—"■"■ 
"Sac.  318.  Die  Knvtronmaatal  Protection 
Agency  shaU.  m  cooperatlan  with  other  Fed- 
eral sgenctes.  devtf  op  the  nscesssry  peraonnti 
and  Information  reeonroes  to  predict  the  In- 
troduction of  new  chemical  substances  Into 
the  envlromnent  and  assess  the  environmen- 
ts! consequences  of  such  introduction. 
"^SB  or  oovnuTMXirr  rAcnjnxs 
"Sxc.  319.  The  Administrator  may  use,  by 
agreement,  the  personnel,  services,  and  facll- 
lUes   of  other  Federal  departments,  agen- 
daa.  or  Instrumentalities,  whether  on  a  re- 
imbursable or  nonreimbursable  basis. 

"HZALTH  am  XNTnunflOMTAI.  DATA 

"Sk:.  230.  The  Coimcll  on  Environmental 
Quality  In  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  shall  coordinate  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  esUbtlshlng  (1)  a 
standard  dasslflcatlon  system  for  chemical 
compounds  or  related  substancss,  and  (3)  a 
standard  meain  for  storing  and  for  obtain- 
ing rapid  acoees  to  Information  respecting 
such  matsrlals. 

"STATS  Baaox.ATtoirs 
"Sac.  221.  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  affect 
the  authority  of  any  state  or  local  govern- 
ment to  restrlet  the  distribution  or  \ue  of 
a  chemical  substance  or  Impoee  require- 
ments of  tests  and  test  results  for  a  chem- 
ical substance  excep<t  that  (1)  If  the  Admin- 
istrator has  published  proposed  regulations 
under  section  206  with  respect  to  limiting 
partlc\ilar  uses  of  a  particular  substance  a 
State  or  local  government  may  not  there- 


after Impose  restrictions  on  such  uses  of 
such  substance  other  than  a  total  ban  cm 
such  use  or  usee;  (3)  If  the  Admlnlsftrator 
has  published  proposed  regulations  under 
seoUon  308  or  section  3M(b)  wtth  respect 
to  test  standards  for  particular  sobstanoes 
or  uses,  a  State  or  local  gorsmmant  may  not 
Impoee  test  protdcols  cr  results  to  be 
achieved  therefrom  with  respect  to  such  sub- 
stances and  uses  for  the  purposss  similar 
to  this  title;  (3)  If  the  Administrator  has 
published  proposed  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 206  with  respect  to  limiting  particular 
uses  of  a  particular  substance  or  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  published  pn^osed  regula- 
tions under  section  208  or  section  304(b) 
with  req;>ect  to  tests  for  particular  sub- 
stances or  uses,  a  State  Is  not  preenqited 
from  enforcing  any  restrictions  or  test  pro- 
tocols and  results  to  be  achieved  thwefrom 
m-rimttrx^  ^t  ths  tluM  any  such  propoeed  reg- 
ulation was  puhUshed:  (4)  if  the  Adminis- 
trator issues  a  final  regulation  under  section 
306  restricting  the  use  of  such  substance, 
the  State  may  not  enforce  any  reatrlctlon 
of  its  own  after  the  effective  data  of  such 
regulation,  other  than  a  total  ban  on  such 
use  or  uses;  and  (6)  if  the  Administrator 
Issues  a  final  regulation  under  section  303 
or  section  304(b),  the  State  may  not  en- 
force any  test  requirements  of  its  own  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulations. 

"aSOUlATIONS  AHO  PKOCSDOSC 

"Sxc.  332.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee 
of  this  title  and  to  amend  them  at  any  time. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  any 
regulations  propoeed  under  this  title  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  time  when  such  regxilatlons  shall  become 
final .  If  any  person  adversely  affected  by  a 
proposed  regulation  files  objections  and  re- 
quests a  public  hearing  within  forty-five 
days  of  the  date  of  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed regulation,  the  Administrator  shall 
grant  such  request.  If  a  public  hearing  Is 
held,  final  regiilations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  hearing.  All  public  hear- 
ings authorised  by  this  subsection  shall  con- 
sist of  the  oral  and  written  presentation  of 
data,  views  or  arguments  pursuant  to  section 
653  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"AOTBOSmATIOir  vox  APFSOPBIATIONS 

"Sxc.  333.  There  is  hereby  auhorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Eavlromnental  Protec- 
tion Agency  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpoeee  and  administration  of  this 
Act." 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  certain  other 
excise  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter : 

"SuaCHAFTXX  F — Chxmical  Sttsstancxs 
"Sec.  4496.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4497.  Special  rule. 

"Sxc.  4496.  iKPosmoN  or  Tax. 

"  (a)  Chemical  Substances. — There  Is  here- 
by imposed  on  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer 
of  any  chemical  substance  manufactured  or 
produced  under  a  certification  issued  under 
section  304  of  the  Federal  Haxardous  Sub- 
stances Act  a  tax  equal  to  —  percent  of  the 
price  for  which  such  substance  Is  sold. 

"(b)  Suq)enslon  of  tax. — The  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  on  any  manufacturer  shall  be 
suqitended  whenever  the  amount  collected 
from  that  manufacturer  equals  the  amount 
ai^roved  for  payment  to  him  under  section 
304(c)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act.  Such  suspension  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  additional  testing  with  respect  to  that 
manufacturer  Is  required  pusuant  to  section 
308  or  section  304(b)  of  such  Act,  but  shall 
become  effective  again  whenever,  after  such 
testing,  the  manufacturer  again  satisfies  the 
requirement  of  the  preceding  seutence. 


"Sac.  4497.  8rBczAi.Ruu. 

under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapters F  and  O  of  chiyter  33  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subtitle  F  relating  to  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  chapter  33  shall  i4;>ply  to  the 
taxes  Impoaed  by  secUon  4496." 

(b)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  such 
chapter  86  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"SuacHAmi  F.  Cmincsi.  SmnTAmsB.** 


NOTICE  07  HEAR1NQ8  OP  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEB  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTCNTTy 

Mr.  IfONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tai 
Aocordance  with  the  requirem^its  of  sec- 
tion 111(a)  of  the  Legislative  Rew^anl- 
zation  Act  of  1970. 1  announce  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Eqpiai  Educational 
Opportunity  will  hold  hearings  on  Au- 
gust 3,  4,  and  5, 1971.  at  10  ajn.,  in  room 
1234.  NSOB.  ree9>ectively,  on  urban  edu- 
cation in  the  black  community  and  the 
rtde  of  State  education  agencies  in  volim- 
tary  desegregation. 


TJAS.  "CONSTELLATION" 

Mr.  BflATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  More 
than  175  years  ago.  in  1794,  the  Coasnu 
authorized  what  was  then  a  major  ship- 
building program  for  our  fledgUng  Navy. 
Six  large,  high-speed  sailing  vessels, 
known  as  frigates,  were  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  American  shipping 
interests  both  along  our  coast  and 
overseas. 

Two  of  these  six  ships  have  survived 
numerous  naval  bathes,  the  weather, 
time,  and  the  scrap  heap.  The  older  of 
these  two,  the  n.S.S.  Constellation,  was 
launched  at  Baltimore's  Harris  Creek  on 
S^tember  7,  1797.  and  is  currently 
anchored  at  pier  1  in  Baltimore  Harbor, 
undergoing  restoration  which  is  spon- 
sored by  publlc-spiilted  citizens. 

Next  year,  1972,  will  mark  the  17Sth 
anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  Con- 
steUaUon.  The  UJS.  Postal  Service  has 
been  requested  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  ConateUation  restoration 
effort  are  working  closely  with  the  Post- 
al Service  to  provide  information  nec- 
essary to  support  a  decision  to  include 
the  ConsteUaHon  in  next  year's  stamp 
program.  These  organizations  include  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  House  Associa- 
tion, the  Metropolitan  Civic  Association, 
and  the  EInsign  C.  Markland  Kdly,  Jr., 
Memorial  Poet  No.  174,  American  Legion. 

The  Sun  magazine  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun,  July  4,  1971,  published  an 
article  on  the  ConxteUatUm  and  her  sis- 
ter ship,  the  UJSJB.  Constitution.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Sim  magazine  article  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcow, 
as  follows: 
HiaroxT   ArtOAT:    Thx  "Cowbtituhow"  amo 

THX  "Cokstxiaation" — Ohlt  Thxsx  Two 

Suxvivx  or  Six  Hub-Sfbsd  SAn;.iiTa  Bbo* 

OXDBBO  BT  OOIfOnSS  VK  1794 

(By  Francis  If.  Baeksmann,  Jr.) 
Duncan   Denny,   a   mathematlos   teachv 
from  Norfolk,  Conn.,  spent  a  day  with  his 
wife  and  thne  children  touring  Old  Ironsides. 
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•It  needs  a  lot  of  wwk,"  ha  said  of  the 
Oonstltutlan,  permanently  berthed  1b  the 
Boston  Navy  Tard. 

lilr.  Denny  noticed  that  many  of  the  fri- 
gate's 44  guns  were  British  made  and 
stunped  with  OR  on  the  Inm  banel.  "Why 
not  American?"  he  aAsd  lllka  lAthman.  en- 
g^r.«w^^.n  first  class  and  a  member  of  the 
ihlplorew.  The  dungaree-dad  saUor  said  all 
of  Old  Ironsldee's  guns  were  reproductions, 
for  the  originals  were  acrmpp^  during  the 
war.  ^     , 

The  Denny  children  said  that  in  adiool 
they  had  read  about  the  Comttltntlon  and 
Baltlmora's  historic  frigata  Oonitellatton,  In 
fact  they  want  to  visit  the  Constellation. 

While  Constitution,  nlclmamed  after  a 
commanding  officer,  "Old  Ironsides'*  Charles 
Stewart  in  1813.  averages  8.000  visitors  a  day 
during  the  summer.  Constdlatlon.  berthed 
at  Pier  1,  Pratt  Street,  is  now  drawing  about 
1.000  tourists  a  week. 

Many  visitors  on  both  ships  are  school 
children.  <Md  IronsldeB,  a  government  vee- 
sel.  Is  open  from  the  public  ev«y  day  from 
9:30  AJ«.  to  4  P.M.  ConsteUaUon.  qxmsored 
by  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  House  Assoda- 
tlon,  must  charge  admission  fees  In  order 
to  maintain  the  ship,  meet  a  payroll  and 
conUnue  restorative  work.  It  is  open  from 
9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Ilonday  through  Saturday, 
noon  to  6  P.M.  Sundays.  (Adults:  61;  ohU- 
dren  under  12, 50  cents.) 

Unlike  Constellation,  which  needs  upper 
masts,  spars,  rlglng,  33  more  guns  (the  Ship 
has  three,  all  original),  interior  wort  and 
fumisbings.  Constitution  has  been  completed 
for  many  yean. 

In  1794  Congrees  ordered  six  large  high 
speed  sailing  vessels,  known  as  frigates,  to 
protect  American  shipping  interests,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  These  ships  were  the 
United  States,  Constellation,  Constitution, 
President,  Congress  and  the  Chesapeake. 

Only  two  of  these  six  ships  have  survived 
numnous  naval  battles,  the  weather,  time 
and  the  scr&p  heap. 

Constellation,  the  older  of  the  two  sur- 
viving ships,  was  launched  at  Baltimore's 
Harris  Creek  on  September  7,  1797.  Consti- 
tution was  built  In  Edmund  Hartt's  ship- 
yard in  Boston  and  was  launched  on  October 
31.  the  same  year. 

The  3e-gun  Constellation  is  MS  feet  otm- 
all.  has  a  42-foot  beam,  displaces  1,960  tons 
and  first  sailed  on  June  26,  1798  with  a  crew 
of  313.  Constitution  had  44  guns,  is  304 
feet  long,  has  a  44-foot  beam,  displaces  2,200 
tons  and  first  sailed  on  July  23,  1796  with 
a  crew  of  400  men  and  oflicers. 

Leon  D.  Polland,  Baltimore  naval  architect 
with  the  Maritime  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, has  devoted  more  than  10  yeaw, 
mostly  at  his  own  time  and  expense,  to  re- 
searching the  two  shlpe.  He  Is  diief  of  oon- 
struction  and  repair  for  the  Constellaticm 
Res.toration  Committee. 

"Although  the  two  ships  are  not  sisters," 
Mr.  PoUand  said,  "they  were  conceived  by 
Joshua  Humphreys  of  Philadelphia  to  be 
larger  and  faster  than  comparable  rates  (a 
term  meaning  nimiber  of  guns  on  a  ship)  of 
European  navies.  David  Stodder,  of  Balti- 
more, apparently  altered  Humphreys'  design 
with  many  of  his  own  ideas,  resulting  In 
a  'pocket  battleship  of  unequal  propor- 
tions.' " 

A  naval  historian  with  the  Smithscmian  In- 
stitution has  dedared  that  ndther  of  the 
two  frigates  is  original.  But  recent  research 
has  shown  that  both  date  back  to  the  turn  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  even  though  more 
than  86  per  cent  of  the  original  wood  has 
been  replaced. 

WhUe  ConsteUatlon  Is  slowly  acquiring  pri- 
vate, local  and  state  money  to  continue  its 
restoration  work  (the  dUp  has  a  new  main 
deck,  new  bulwarks,  rtg^ng  on  her  loww 
masts  and  lower  yaidarms) .  Constitution  has 
Just  been  painted  by  the  ship's  crew  and  re- 
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pairs  have  been  made  to  masts  and  the  bow- 
sprit. Constitution  has  not  been  drydoeked 
sinca  1980,  needs  caulking  and  repair  to  bow- 
qirit  bits. 

After  the  War  of  1812.  Constitution  was 
employed  in  various  duties  xmtil  1830  when 
she  was  condemned  as  xmseaworthy  and  des- 
tined for  ths  scrap  heap. 

Public  sentiment.  led  by  Oliver  Wenddl 
Holmes'  poem.  "Old  Ironsides,"  saved  the  ship 
and  she  was  rd>ullt  in  1888. 

While  Constdlatlon  has  a  crew  of  only  six 
men  working  under  >Cr.  Polland 's  supervision, 
Constitution  Is  maintained  around  the  dock 
by  a  Navy  crew,  many  of  them  Just  out  of 
boot  camp. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Navy  De- 
partment dedded  to  out  back  on  spending. 
Old  Ironddes,  a  commissioned  ship,  was  m- 
duded  in  this  cutback.  For  years  the  vener- 
able frigate  had  received  a  quarter  million 
doUazs  for  upkeep.  Today  its  annual  budget  is 
$150,000. 

At  the  same  time.  Old  Ironsides,  noted  for 
its  polished  look  and  guided  tours  in  other 
years,  has  reduced  its  crew  from  60  men  to 
48. 

The  crew  is  reeponsible  for  keeping  the  dilp 
dean  and  maintaining  8-hour  watches,  par- 
ticularly fire  watches  at  night,  and  serve  as 
guides. 

Norman  O.  Doyle,  USN,  personnel  man  2/C, 
served  on  Old  Ironsides  for  3  years  before 
enlisting  In  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  is  now 
personnel  man  1/C  and  is  stationed  at  the 
Patuxent  Naval  Air  Station. 

Petty  Ofllcer  Dojie  said  the  duty  section 
sleeps  aboard  the  old  frigate.  Sleeping  quar- 
ters are  next  to  the  bilges  in  an  area  with 
no  plumbing,  a  drinking  fountain  for  the 
crew  and  steam  heat  In  winter  where  the 
thermometer  hovers  around  44  degrees  and 
"you  cannot  breathe  because  of  the  steam." 
(Some  of  the  problems  have  since  been  cor- 
rected). 

Souvenir  hunters  are  a  constant  prob- 
lem. Missing  over  the  last  10  years  have  been 
76  cannon  balls,  weighing  34  or  32  pounds 
each,  136  belaying  pins,  a  variety  of  smaller 
objects  and  brass  plates  which  designate  spe- 
cific areas  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  The 
ship's  crew  cannot  locate  a  half  dossen  or  so 
chairs  from  the  officer's  wardroom.  (Con- 
stellation as  a  result  has  anchored  is  be- 
laying pins  and  other  loose  equipment.) 

Eric  Seldman,  yeoman,  of  Brooklyn  N.Y., 
was  a  layout  artist  for  the  New  York  Times 
before  Joining  the  Navy  fovu-  years  ago.  A 
reservist,  he  served  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  ship's  historian  and  record 
keeper,  InfOTmation  specialist,  photographer, 
artist  and  captain's  right  hand  man.  He  has 
since  returned  to  the  Times. 

Teoman  Seldman  noted  that  overhead 
tubes  and  vldble  electrical  wiree  are  not 
consistent  with  a  ship  over  150  years  old. 
"What  the  ship  needs  is  beauty  in  beams, 
for  every  line  has  a  purpose.  With  today's 
marvels  of  engineering  they  coVild  hide  the 
sprinkler  system.  The  ship  needs  a  curator," 
be  said. 

Mr.  Bffld">»"  said  the  two  most  conunon 
quesUons  asked  about  the  Constitution  are: 
"Is  it  still  floating?"  and  "Where's  the  en- 
glneroOTQ?"  The  ship  la  floating  and,  like  the 
Constellation,  Is  turned  around  once  a  year 
to  permit  even  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
ship  has  no  engine. 

■nie  yeoman  explained  that  the  average 
cdUng  height  below  deck  is  6  feet  6  Incbee, 
yet  the  Navy  "sends  us  men  who  are  6  feet 
and  over."  Mr.  Seldman  stands  6  feet  4 
inches. 

Capt.  Jack  Loren  Reifschneider  is  both 
commanding  officer  and  curator.  He  said  he 
would  Uke  to  see  a  fuU-tlme  curator  at- 
tached to  Old  Ironsides. 

"Considering  her  age.  Constitution  Is  in 
good  shape,  but  we  could  use  a  larger  crew. 
I  wish,  however,  they  would  take  out  that 


flush  toilet  m  the  estate's  quarters,"  he 
said  during  a  tour  of  Che  ship,  cnte  toUsi 
has  been  removed.) 

Old  Ironddes,  he  said,  U  "not  for  the  open 
sea  although  Vd  like  to  eee  the  ship  taken 
on  a  tour  If  we  had  the  money." 

In  July,  1981,  Old  Iroosldes  visited  90  puts 
on  the  Atlantic,  Padflc  and  Oulf  coecU  and 
was  seen  by  4,614.70  persons. 

"She's  a  beauty  and  she  can  lnq;>lre  many 
young  people  to  go  into  the  Navy."  he  said, 
adding: 

"I  fed  like  the  custodian  of  the  birthplace 
of  our  naval  tradition,  and  walking  her  decks 
is  bound  to  make  you  love  the  ship." 


DR.  WYNONA  M.  LIPMAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Bfr.  President,  re- 
cently I  attended  a  dinner  honoring 
Dr.  Wynona  M.  Lipman,  who  is  director 
of  the  Essex  County  Board  of  Chosen 
Fre^iolders  in  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  TJpman 
is  an  outstanding  person  who  represents 
the  best  In  this  free,  dectlve  democn<7 
of  ours. 

Mrs.  Lipman  spoke  at  that  dinner  and 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with  her  brief 
remarks.  She  addressed  herself  to  a  most 
important  issue — the  role  of  politics  in 
our  American  system. 

Too  often,  the  term  "politics"  has  a 
slightly  sinister  tcme  to  too  many  Amer- 
icans. I  think  Mrs.  Lipman  explained 
more  fully  Just  what  politics  is  all  about. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  re- 
mailcs  be  inserted  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TxsmcoNiAL  Dunna — ^Da.  Wtnona  M. 

Ln'MAir — Jxnn  17.  1971 
I  would  Uke  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  attending  tonight's  Testi- 
monial in  my  honor  and  to  extend  my  further 
thanks  to  those  who  so  diligently  looked 
after  the  arrangements  for  the  Dinner.  I  am 
reminded  that  politics  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  looking  to  the  detaUs  of  all  thoee  many 
Items  that  help  to  satisfy  people  and  their 
needs.  Frankly,  this  U  really  what  pdltlcs  Is 
all  about:  looking  after  the  arrangements  at 
society— the  traditions  that  must  be  kspi, 
the  needs  that  must  be  met.  the  Innovations 
and  the  policies  that  must  be  Introduced, 
considered  and  effected. 

Although  some  of  the  outside  may  have 
have  the  impression  that  politics  is  a  dirty 
word,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  anything  but 
when  oonddered  in  perspective  to  the  bene- 
fits and  the  care  that  oomas  to  dtlaens 
through  its  proper  use. 

Thanks  to  poUUdans.  people  are  able  to 
get  involved  in  dtuatKms  from  which  they 
might  otherwise  be  forever  IsoUted  and  al- 
ienated. After  all,  the  P.T.A.  is  reaUy  a  form 
of  politics  and  so  too  is  the  League  <rf  Women 
Voters.  It  la  involvement  in  good  pvirpoae. 
for  without  the  politicians,  the  arrangers  at 
sodety,  who  would  loc*  after  such  matters 
as  the  housing  of  senior  dtlaens,  the  recog- 
nition of  young  people's  rights?  Who  would 
make  certain  that  health  services  are  avail- 
able to  the  111  and  that  hope  is  ofTered  to  the 
dlxtranchlssd?  Who  would  maintain  the 
roads,  who  would  improve  our  schools,  who 
would  deal  with  cilmeT 

A  democratic  government  is  defined  as 
government  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
but  we  all  know  that  not  merely  consent  but 
the  advice  of  the  governed  Is  feaentid  to 
democratic  government.  It  is  my  f  edlng  that 
when  the  pubUe  Is  adequatdy  Informed,  they 
wUl  adequatdy  partldpata  and  this  Is  what 
makes  democratic  government.  For  when  tha 
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peopto  an  ad«iu*tely  InXonned.  vben  they 
p«rtlelp»t«  ■uffldently,  there  «re  no  better 
advtion  to  thoee  who  govern.  Of  ooune,  ex- 
pert ooDsultanU  ere  needed  to  point  to  the 
new  dlrectlooe,  but  thle  expert  advloe  muat 
be  tempered  with  the  people'e  experience. 
With  this  new  Attitude,  I  am  oonvlnieed  XbaX 
our  country  la  on  the  verge  at  great  atrldee 
In  aocUl  prnnieei.  "me  rtectorate  la  better 
ortented,  more  reeponalve  to  the  laeuee.  Thla 
la  prooiotlng  »  new  progre— Ive  kind  of  poli- 
tlca  which,  in  turn,  I  feel,  la  developing  more 
reaponalble.  more  effective  elected  public  offl- 
claU. 

There  la  a  new  spirit,  a  new  movement 
afoot  In  government,  and  I  am  both  proud 
and  delighted  to  be  put  of  It.  And  Ita  re- 
flection la  felt  In  my  own  appeal  to  you  for 
your  continued  oounael,  aupport  and  active 
participation  In  the  functions  of  government. 
I  eapetiUUly  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me,  and  Z  thank  you  for  the 
trust  and  ocmfldence  you  have  given  me  aa 
the  nominee  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate. 
Uy  appreeutloo  will  be  expreeeed  In  the 
•ervloe  I  am  pledged  to  give,  and  wUl  give. 

I  too.  have  a  dream  of  what  our  world  can 
be.  a  world  In  which  the  old  wUl  not  be 
forgotten  and  neglected  and  the  young  wUl 
be  reoognlxed  and  apprecUted,  a  world  of 
peace,  brotherhood,  respect  and  never-ending 
hope  and  unlvereal  love.  In  the  longing  for 
the  reality  of  thla  dream,  let  me  exprees  my 
deepest  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  the  moet 
wonderful  at  all  evenings. 


THE  HEALTH  CRISIS 

Mr.  &IATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  health  crisis  now  facing 
our  Nation,  a  crisis  which  has  been  in- 
tenslfled  for  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  as  they  attempt  to  serve  the 
tremendous  number  of  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Indeed,  the  VA  hospital 
system  is  so  overburdened  in  many  places 
that  it  is  turning  away  patients  whose 
disabilities  are  unrelated  to  their  mili- 
tary service.  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
from  the  State  of  Maryland — a  state- 
ment which  effectively  presents  the  case 
for  increased  funding  and  support  for 
our  VA  hospitals.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  f<dlows: 

RcBOt,UTioif  No.  8  To  PrrrnoM  Ottb  Lxcia- 

LATOaS  FOB  AOKOTTATI  FONDS  TO  OPXSATX  VA 
HOSPTTAL8 

Whereas;  The  United  Statee  Congress  has 
set  by  law  the  number  of  operating  beds  in 
VA  hospitals  in  theee  United  Statee,  and 

Whereas;  In  this  day  and  age  we  have  In- 
creaalng  need  at  hoepltal  facilities  by  reason 
of  an  ever  aging  Veteran  population,  and 

Whereas;  New  laws  have  granted  Increased 
benefits  to  veterans  such  aa  medicine  and 
out-patient  treatment,  aa  well  as  recently 
making  thoee  veterans  of  peace  time  service 
over  «»  years  dd  eligible  for  hoepJtallzatlon 
In  VA  hoq>ltal8  which  must  be  administered 
by  the  VA  hoq^ltals,  and 

Whereas;  The  Vietnam  War  has  now  nu- 
merically reached  the  second  In  siae  of  thoee 
wars  m  which  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated, and 

Whereas;  The  severe  dlsabUltles  of  many  of 
these  Vietnam  Veterans  are  requiring  long 
periods  of  convalescence,  and 

Whereas;  Many  VA  Hospitals  an  continu- 
ally In  need  of  repair  and  renovation  thus 
cKMlng  temporarUy  beds  otherwise  in  use, 
and 


Whereas;  Current  flwal  appproprtatiooa  for 
the  coming  year  would  reduce  the  VA  op- 
erating beds  by  5800  across  the  nation;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  Tliat  tba  Mary- 
land State  Convention  held  In  Ooeaa  Ctty. 
Maryland,  reaffirm  the  prtneliAe  of  this  or- 
ganiaaUoo  that  Mm  disabled  veteran  receive 
adequate  medical  care  and  that  we  petition 
our  legislators  for  adequate  funds  to  operate 
the  VA  hospitals  at  the  level  bed  space  set 
by  statute  and  by  the  existing  moral  need, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved;  That  a  copy  ot  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
ReiH-esentatives  of  Maryland. 

This  Beoelutlon  approved  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Dept.  of  l^iryland's  Con- 
vention July  8-11, 1871. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  OUARANTEE 
ACT 

»«r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2308. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OPTICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  364,  8.  2306.  a  blU  to  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprlsee. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ccMisider  the 
bilL 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OP  BUSINESS  THURSDAY 
UNTIL  9:30  AM.  FRIDAY 

Blr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Thursday,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9 :  30  a jn.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FRIDAY 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  SATURDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rglnia.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Friday,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  ajn.  oa.  Satur- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAUi 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  wm  staff 


personnel  please  take  seats?  Tliere  is  still 
business  to  be  transacted  in  the  Senate, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Wrglnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  authorised  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent  request,  after 
having  discussed  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Bfr.  BfAGNusoN) ,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  HEW  approDriatian 
bill,  with  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee 
(Mr.  CorroM),  and  with  the  minority 
leadership  and  other  interested  parties. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uuit  on  Fri- 
day at  11  ajn..  whether  or  not  cloture  has 
been  invoked  on  S.  2308.  or  whether 
there  ts  any  other  business  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  it  shaU  be  temporarily 
put  aside  and  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  HJR.  10061.  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
ot  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  time  for  debate  on  the  bill 
to  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees,  and  that  debate  on 
any  amendment — except  committee 
amendments,  which  shall  come  out  of  the 
time  on  the  bill— be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  provided, 
further,  that  Senators  in  control  of  time 
on  the  bill  may  3^eld  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  iSx.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, because  I  was  consulted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter — a  question  has 
been  raised:  Suppose  another  cloture 
motion  were  filed  tomorrow,  which  would 
ordinarily  call  t<x  a  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  OD  Friday.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, what  would  be  the  situation? 

Mr.  BYRD  (rf  West  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
that  the  distinguished  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  has  asked  this  question. 

A  littie  earlier,  I  asked  consent — which 
was  granted— that  the  Soiate  meet  at 
9:30  on  Friday  morning.  This  would  give 
the  Senate  enough  time  in  which  to  con- 
form with  the  requirem^ts  of  rule  tctcti 
allowing  1  hour  of  debate,  then  the  man- 
datory quorum  call,  and  then  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  prior  to  proceeding  to 
consideration  of  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  at  11  ajn. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
whip  for  that  information. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent — again 
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with  iMwraval  at  the  majority  leader — 
that  on  Saturday,  immediately  f oilowtng 
the  recognititxi  of  the  two  leaAen  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  at  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  public  works.  HJl. 
10090,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
were  stipulated  with  respect  to  the  agree- 
ment CHI  Hit.  10061  as  to  cloture  or  other 
pending  business — the  time  for  debate 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  al- 
ready having  been  agreed  to  under  a  pre- 
vious order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  effective  on  niday,  July  30, 
1971,  at  II  ajn.,  whether  or  not  clotiire  has 
been  Invoked  on  S.  3308,  or  whether  there  is 
any  other  business  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  shall  be  put  aside  and  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJt.  10061. 
Labor,  HBW  Appropriations  Bill,  with  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill  to  be  limited  to  3  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees and  that  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
tlie  bill,  except  committee  amendments 
which  shall  come  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill, 
be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Provided  further.  That  time  for  debate  of 
the  bill  may  be  yielded  by  the  persons  in 
control  of  the  time  on  any  pending  amend- 
ment, motion  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Ordered  further.  That,  effective  on  Satur- 
day, July  31,  1971,  after  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders,  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions stipulated  above  under  the  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  10061,  as  to  cloture  or  other 
pending  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  HH.  10090,  PubUc  Works 
Appropriation  Bill,  with  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  biU  to  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  contniled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  STUims)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota   (Mr.  Touno). 

Provided,  That  debate  on  any  amendment, 
except  committee  amendments  on  which 
time  from  the  blU  may  be  yielded,  be  limited 
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to  so  mlnutee  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
contrived  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Bxcmns). 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^mi-glnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows,  as  well  as  I  can  state  it  at  this 
point: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  ajn. 
Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Behtsbi)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
f<dlowing  which  the  distinguished  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  lifiissouri  (Mr.  Eagls- 
TON)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  pending  business.  The  pending 
question  at  that  time  will  be  the  Steven- 
saa  amendment.  No.  317.  to  S.  2308.  De- 
bate on  that  amendment  will  be  limited, 
under  the  agreement,  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  f  (blowing  which  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  yeas  and  nays  already  having 
been  ordered.  That  vote  will  occur  at 
about  10:30  ajn. 

Up<m  the  disposition  of  the  Stevenson 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  No. 
334  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
fnKn  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  final  dis- 
position of  which  will  not  occur  imtil 
sometime  later  in  the  day. 

At  11  ajn.  tomorrow,  time  under  rule 
xxi:  will  begia  running  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture.  That  time  will  be 
limited  under  the  rule  to  1  hour,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  an  automatic  quorum  call. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  a  mandatory 
rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture.  That  vote  will  come  about  12:15 
pjn. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
following  the  vote  on  the  cloture  mo- 
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tion.  S.  2308  will  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  debate  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KEHnoT)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Haekis)  to 
the  sugar  quota  bill.  There  will  be  one 
half  hour  on  that  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided,  following  which  there 
will  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding, 
with  respect  to  the  discussion  that  was 
had,  that  the  vote  will  come  on  the 
sunendment.  that  a  tabling  motion  will 
be  in  order,  and  that  following  the  dis- 
Ix>sition  of  the  amendment,  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  sugar 
quota  bill. 

After  the  sugar  quota  bill  is  disposed 
of,  the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  Bayh  amendment  to  S.  2308. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  When  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  will  stand  in  adjourment  \mtll 
9  ajn.  on  Thursday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
ctwne  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  ajn.  tCKnorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  twnorrow,  Wednesday, 
July  28.  1971.  at  9:30  ajn. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  27 — legislative  day  of 
July  26.  1971: 

DxPAancxNT  or  trx  Imtiuox 

John  W.  Larson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  FUNCTIONING 
OP  THE  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDANCE 
CENTER,  JUNEAU.  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recenUy 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  psissed  by 
the  city  and  lx>rough  of  Juneau.  Alaska, 
requesting  continuing  support  for  the 
functioning  of  the  Employment  Guid- 
ance Center. 

This  issue  is  of  particular  importance 
to  the  people  of  southeast  Alaska  and 
the  Juneau  area  because  of  the  high  un- 
employment problem.  This  center  was 
organised  to  have  a  direct  and  lasting 
impact  on  hard-core  imemployment  of 
this  area.  Since  there  are  no  services  of 
this  type  in  Juneau,  this  center  Is  most 
important.  Last  year  this  center  did,  in 
fact,  reach  a  major  portion  of  the  area's 
poorer  citizens,  and  it  would  be  a  devas- 


tating blow  to  the  city  and  borough  of 
Juneau  if  it  did  not  rec^ve  continuing 
suKxnrt. 

As  you  can  weU  understand.  Bffr. 
Speaker,  continued  support  id  urgently 
needed  and  I  am  including  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution  for  your 
consideration: 

RBSOLUnON    OF    THX    CTTT    AKD    BOBOUOH    OF 

jDirxAtT.  Alaska,  Sbial  No.  68 
A  resolution  requesting  cooperation  from  the 
United  £>tates  Departmen*  of  Labor  and 
the  Alaska  State  Depextment  of  Labor  in 
the  functioning  of  the  Employment  Guid- 
ance Center 

Whereas,  under  the  First  Year  Action  Pro- 
gram of  Model  Cities  an  Employment  Guid- 
ance Center  was  developed;  and 

Whereitf.  such  Center  was  organized  to 
have  a  direct  Impact  on  hard  core  unemploy- 
ment through  use  of  an  employability  team 
located  In  a  sat^lte  center  with  outreach 
capacity;  and 

Whereaa.  such  Center  also  provided  person- 
allxed  fcilow-up  service  with  employers  and 
employees  after  placement  to  maintain  ac- 
ceptable employment;  and 
Whereas,  a  major  goal  of  the  Center  Is  crea- 


tion of  institutional  changes  by  working 
within  existing  frameworks  to  demonstrate 
that  such  an  approach  does  in  fact  work, 
thus  leading  to  incorporation  of  this  ap- 
proach within  the  official  agencies  charged 
with  responsibilities   for  eny)loyment;    and 

Whereas,  such  services  are  not  provided 
by  existing  agencies;  and 

Whereas,  cooperation,  both  financial  and 
administrative,  with  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  of  Labor  is  necessary  to  reach 
theee  goals;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  First  Action  Year  fi- 
nancial contributions  were  received  both 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Alaska  State  Department  of  Labor 
together  vrtth  the  cooperation  ot  such  De- 
partments in  the  program:  and 

Whereas,  no  commitments  to  continuing 
support  of  this  project  have  been  received 
from  either  the  Alaska  State  Department  ot 
Labor  or  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reeolved  that  the 
AaeemMy  of  the  Otty  and  borough  at  Juneau. 
Alaaka  urgently  requests  support  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Alaska  State  Department  of  Labor  for  this 
program  which  is  Intended  to  reach,  and  has 
In  tuet  reached,  a  major  element  of  con- 
tinued poverty. 
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RBCONFIRUATION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDOE8 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


Df  TBE  BMHATK  OF  IBB  UNITBD  8TATK8 
Tuesday.  Jvly  27.  197t 

Ifr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Bfr.  Pi«8ident. 
the  Alahama  Legislature,  by  Joint  reso- 
lutloQ.  Senate  Joint  Resolutian  42,  has 
endOTsed  legislatloD  ^rtilch  I  have  intro- 
duced that  would  require  reconflrmatloD 
of  Federal  Judges  every  8  years.  Now. 
they  are  appointed  for  life  and  are  ac- 
countable to  no  one. 

Hie  text  of  the  rescdution  makes  many 
excellent  points  concerning  the  usurpa- 
tlcn  of  power  by  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
and  the  need  for  making  Federal  Judges 
more  responslTe  to  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions at  Remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent,  too,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
liSr.  AxxKir)  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Rescdution  106,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  UJB.  Constitution  reqxiirlng 
reconflrmatioii  of  Federal  judges. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  of  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature, ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OM),  is  as  follows: 
Bkkatb  JotwT  BBaoLTmoM  43,  BmxMsnfo  thx 

PB0P08AI.  OP  Skmatob  Haxbt  p.  Btxo.  Jk. 

TO   IU«xnU  THX  BSCONTOMATION   OF   FB>- 
BIAL    JTTDGXS    at    BCOmjUl    iMmTALB 

Wber«fts  Senator  Hany  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia bae  Introduoed  In  tbe  Congreas  of  the 
United  States  a  propoaal  to  amend  the  United 
States  Oonotltutlon  to  reqolre  all  ftderal 
judges  to  be  reconfirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  every  eight  years;  and 

Whereas  when  our  Founding  Fathers  cre- 
ated o\ir  OoTemment,  they  provided  sepa- 
rate legislative,  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  In  order  to  establish  a  system  of 
checks  and  balazMses  and  to  prevent  tbe 
domination  of  governmental  affairs  by  any 
one  single  branch:  and 

Whereas,  because  It  was  thought  that  the 
judicial  branch  of  government  would  be  the 
weakest  of  the  three  branches,  provision  was 
made  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  the  judges  of  Its  In- 
fwlor  courts  to  serve  for  life  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  political  pressure  and  the  vacil- 
lations of  ephemeral  public  opinion;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provided  for  and  established  a  repre- 
sentative republican  form  of  government  to 
insure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dtl- 
aens  of  the  oon^Mnent  States;  by  its  letter 
and  spirit,  tbe  Oonatlt^tlon  provided  tea 
each  Individual  State  to  retain  and  rasenre 
unto  itaeu  aU  Its  power  and  aovemgnty  ex- 
cept that  part  delegated,  granted,  and  given 
to  effect  the  union  of  the  Statea;  and  by  its 
txpttm  language,  the  Constttutlon  safe- 
guarded each  Individual  Stote  and  Its  people 
tram  unauthorized  Interference  in  docneetlc 
affairs  by  a  strong  central  government  and 
from  tyranny  and  suppression  wrouglit  by 
Euob  a  ttraag  central  government;  «.w«| 

Whereas  In  recent  dscadae  tiM  IMsral 
courts  have  taken  unto  tbemaelves  mo>e  and 
more  additional  powers  under  the  aseooqK 
tioa  that  the  law  of  the  land  Is  whatever  tbe 
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court  says  It  le;  they  Jiava  not  only  umrped 
the  powan  rseansd  to  the  Statea  and  ae- 
sumed  powers  of  the  leglalatlye  and  esDseuUve 
toanches  of  government  In  the  piooesa  of 
aeU-anolnted  omnipotence,  but  they  have 
mistaken  themaotvea  tor  Ood;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Incessant  demands  of  a 
powerful  oombmatloa  of  subvenive  and 
minority  Intenets,  the  ooorts  have  faUan 
into  a  slou^  of  fallacious  reasoning,  and  In 
attempting  to  extricate  themselves  have  re- 
sorted to  strangely  conceived  social  concepts 
and  hleallwtilc  p^  In  which  they  liMist  upon 
waUoivlng:  and 

Whereas  the  courts,  by  their  arrogant, 
wilful  and  wanton  use  of  judicial  fiat  and 
self-anointed  omnipotence,  but  they  have 
forced  their  tragically  rtdlctilotis  Interpieta- 
tloos  of  the  Oonatltution  and  of  state  and 
federal  statutes  on  the  people  of  a  once 
proud,  powerful  and  self  reliant  nation  to 
such  extent  that  many  property  rights  bave 
been  destroyed;  voting  rights  have  been  di- 
luted and  restricted;  the  legislative  and  con- 
gressional dietrlcta  of  many  states  bave  been 
arbitrarily  reapportioned  without  regard  to 
■Imllertty  of  interests,  economic  condition  or 
consideration  <rf  desires  of  any  groups  within 
the  states;  orderly  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion are  impossible;  rlote  are  frequent  occur- 
rences on  college  and  university  campuses; 
tranqtortatlon  U  often  halted:  weUare  cases 
have  risen  to  astronomical  heights;  crime  in 
the  streets  Is  imcontroUed,  and  fear  and 
chaos  are  rife  throughout  the  land;  and 

Whereas  a  return  to  a  sane,  strong  re- 
sponsible government  which  is  supported  by 
the  vast  majority  of  people  who  work  for  a 
Uvlng,  pay  their  debts,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and,  with  confidence  In  themselves  and 
faith  In  the  Lord,  contribute  something  to 
the  communities  they  live  in.  can  be  achieved 
In  large  part  by  miUclng  federal  judges  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  these  people;  now 
therefore. 

Be  It  reserved  by  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring,  That 
this  body  and  the  people  of  Alabama  heartUy 
endorse  Senator  Byrd's  proposal  to  require 
the  reconfirmation  of  federal  judges  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  states  at  intervals  of 
eight  years. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  regard  this 
proposal  as  an  admirable  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  would  recommend  that  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justices  be  Included 
therein  and  that  the  Intervals  for  reconflr- 
matlon  be  reduced  to  six  yean. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Bmrrj  F  Byrd 
rr„".J2^*^J;^*'*°*  "**  ^^  President  of  the 
?*  ♦K^'^?!*!'  ^  *^«  Speaker  of  the  House 
?f.i?*  ^°^  ^**  Congress,  to  the  Chief 
rrJ^ff  ^  ••**  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  to  each 
member  of  Alabama's  Congreaslonal  Delega- 


STATO  REPRESENTATIVE  STEPHEN 
BURNS'  REPORT  OF  JOINT  S- 
T^^COMMTTTEE  ON  FEDERAL 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MaaouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRBSKNTATIVXS 

Tve$dtt».  July  27.  1971 
Mr.  HALL.  Ui.  Speaker,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  a  member  of  the  Bfissouri 
Stete  Legislature.  Mr.  Stephen  Bums, 
has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the 
financing  of  State  and  local  gorem- 
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ments.  He  has  also  devoted  much  of  this 
study  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  tbe  financing  of  many  of  the 
State  and  local  government  progtams. 
In  this  regard,  he  authored  a  report  in 
the  latest  session  of  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly,  which  is  entitled  "Rep<ut  of 
Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Federal 
Funding." 

I  think  this  report  and  the  views  con- 
tained within  it.  as  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Bums,  certainly  merits  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
Rn^MT  OF  Joorr  Imtbdic   Comarm  ow 
FtoKBSI.  Fditdino 

During  the  course  of  the  peat  year  and  a 
half  the  committee  has  been  studying  the 
amount  of  federal  funds  received  by  the 
various  state  agencies,  the  purpoae  for  which 
they  are  used  and  the  affect  they  have  upon 
the  general  revenue  at  the  state  of  Mlasourl. 

The  conunittee  corresponded  wMh  and 
visited  with  fiscal  oOetaU.  leglsUtlve  and 
executive  leaders  in  other  states  as  well  as 
with  officials  of  the  federal  government. 

One  of  the  major  overall  conduslona  at 
the  committee  is  that  If  the  state  legislative 
branch  is  to  maintain  proper  control  of  the 
purse  strings  of  the  state,  the  manner  In 
which  federal  funds  are  received  and  ex- 
pended must  be  brought,  to  a  greater  extent, 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature.  The 
present  procedures  for  controlling  federal 
funds  has  created  a  situation,  not  Just  in 
Mlseotirl  but  In  other  states  as  well,  where 
federal  bureaucrats  and  state  appointed  of- 
flcials  use  federal  laws  and  federal  money  to 
exert  imdue  pressure  on  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  state  to  provide  funds 
for  programs  never  approved  by  anyone  other 
than  noneleoted  officials. 

This  situation  has  become  so  critical  m 
some  states,  Missouri  Included,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  presently  has  a  grant,  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urljan  Development,  to  the  legislatures  to 
study  the  process  of  federal  funding.  Mr. 
Claude  Ourley,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Information  Exchange  Division,  ex- 
plained that  In  addition  to  the  grant,  the 
federal  government  was  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  require  more  participation  by  state 
legislatures  In  the  granting  prooeas. 

After  an  Investigation  by  the  committee 
to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  federal 
funds  received  by  all  Missouri's  state  agen- 
cies, an  investigation  of  Isolated  agencies 
and  numerous  studies  of  other  states  as  well 
as  this  state  the  committee  arrived  at  the 
following  OMicluslons: 

1.  There  is  no  accurate,  centraliaed  ac- 
counting system  for  the  receipt  and  expendl- 
t\ire  of  federal  funds. 

Both  the  Committee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and 
this  committee  sent  out  (dentloal  question- 
naires to  all  state  agencies  requesting  each 
one  to  submit  the  exact  anu>unt  of  federal 
doUars  received  In  fiscal  year  1968-«9.  Ex- 
cept for  a  very  small,  less  than  six.  number 
of  agencies  no  agency  submitted  the  same 
amount  on  both  questionnaires.  It  was  not 
until  the  third  time  a  questionnaire  was 
submitted  and  the  figures  verified  and  cor- 
rected in  the  State  Treasurer's  office  that  a 
relatively  close  estimate  of  the  dollar  amount 
of  federal  funds  for  that  year  could  be  made. 
When  these  figures  were  checked  against 
the  Annual  Report  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Revenue  and  the  figures  shown  in  the 
budget  document  it  was  discovered  that  In 
a  great  majority  of  cases  all  three  figures  for 
the  same  agency  In  the  same  year  differed. 
3.  Fsdcrml  funds,  contrary  to  much  popu- 
lar opinion,  have  and  will,  under  present 
conditions,  continue  to  be  very  expensive  to 
the  general  revenue  of  the  state  of  MlasouiL 
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In  numerous  instancea  federal  gianta  are 
iMued  on  a  00-10  matfailng  beats  for  tbe 
flnt  year.  Additional  enqdoyeea  are  hired, 
office  space  la  aoqalred  and  tbe  Initial  stages 
of  a  program  are  complete.  In  ensuing  yeeis 
the  federal  govemment  reduces  their  por- 
tion of  the  match  and  state  revenues  begin 
to  t>ear  the  burden  of  numerous  additional 
employees  and  expenses.  When  the  federal 
grants  are  eliminated  the  treasury  of  the 
state  is  burdened  with  a  program  that  waa 
worthwhile  only  as  long  as  the  state  was  re- 
quired to  pay  only  ten  percent  of  the  ooet. 

When  ci^>ltal  improvements  are  involved 
the  consequences  can  be  even  more  costly. 
Tbe  federal  govemment  may  promise  suffi- 
cient funds  to  construct  certain  facilities. 
When  the  facilities  are  half  completed  and 
the  federal  govemment  decides  to  eliminate 
that  particular  program  the  state  treasury 
will  bear  the  burden  of  completing  the  proj- 
ect, and  to  maintain  it  indefinitely.  Often- 
times the  maintenance  costs  will  exceed 
construction  costs  within  eight  to  ten  years. 

Once  a  facility  Is  constructed  or  a  program 
Is  initiated  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  tbe 
legislature  to  stop  the  flow  of  state  funds. 

3.  The  legislative  branch  in  Missouri  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  unaware  of  the  cost, 
extent  or  purposes  of  federal  grants  In  this 
state. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  interrelated.  First 
of  all  a  great  amount  of  federal  funds  are 
used  for  purposes  of  administration. 

Persons  Involved  therefore  are  compara- 
tively high  salaried  employees  who  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  "selling"  a  new  or  ex- 
panded federal  program. 

Secondly,  the  only  infonnatlon  received  by 
the  legislature  comes  from  those  persons. 
There  is  no  staff  In  the  legislature  that  is 
equipped  to  keep  track  of  the  nvimber  of 
grants,  their  amount,  their  purpose  or  their 
effect.  If  there  were  such  a  staff  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  the  results  would  vary  to 
any  great  degree  because  there  is  no  state 
agency,  uncovered  by  any  committee  Inves- 
tigation, that  has  an  operating  procedures 
manual  that  would  allow  an  investigator  to 
determine  what  tbe  agency  goals  were.  No 
state  agency  lists  in  any  way  but  the  vaguest 
of  terms  what  that  agency  hopes  to  achieve 
in  a  glvMi  year  and  how  many  employees  will 
be  required  to  obtain  these  goals.  Federal 
programs  administered  on  the  state  level 
^>pear  to  expand  to  expend  the  money  it  Is 
possible  to  obtain. 

The  members  of  the  leglslatxire  must  ac- 
cspt  information  from  <HUy  one  souroe: 
agencies  with  deeply  vested  Interests.  Al- 
though there  is  a  state  agency  which 
ostensibly  provides  the  function  of  a  clear- 
inghouse they  have  been  unable  to  provide 
adequate  detailed  information  concerning 
federal  grants  or  even  to  prevent  duplication 
among  agenclea  receiving  federal  granta 
which  are  two  of  their  primary  functions. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  federal  funds  are 
^>pr<^r]ated  la  Inoonelstent  with  sound  ac- 
counting or  performance  auditing  principles. 

In  past  years  the  legislative  has  i4>pro- 
prlated  federal  funds  on  an  open  ended  basis 
without  any  guarantee  that  suoh  funds  will 
be  spent  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  state. 
This  type  of  appropriation  allows  agency  dl- 
rectois  to  deal  directly  with  federal  bu- 
reaucrats to  obtain  funds  and  initiate  pro- 
grams without  any  approval  from  the  legis- 
lative branch.  This  is  an  authorisation  for 
nonelected  offleialB  to  establlsb  the  priorities 
ofthesute. 

The  argument  In  favor  of  snob  open  ended 
^iproprlatlona  baa  been  lliat  if  federal 
monies  become  available  wbUe  tbe  leglsla- 
tue  is  not  m  seaaion  the  atate  will  lose  the 
tree  money.  This  argument  is  baaed  on  bien- 
hM  sessions  on  tbe  premise   that  federal 
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funds  are  free:  an  argtunent  not  necessarily 
true.  Beginning  this  year  tbe  legislature  Is 
guaranteed  to  meet  every  year  and  tbe  long- 
est period  of  abaenoe  will  be  eight  months. 

Open  ended  appropriations,  ae  generally 
dlaoxiased  previously,  autborlae  agendas  to 
initiate  programs  that  tbe  general  revenuea 
of  tbe  state  oftentlmee  wiU  be  expected  to 
continue.  This  is  oontradlctary  to  Xba  Idea 
that  the  appropriating  branch  of  a  govem- 
ment is  entitled  to  say  how  much  money  wlU 
be  spent  for  a  period  of  a  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  bring  tbe  process  under  some 
sort  of  control  the  committee  submits  the 
following  recommendations,  along  with  the 
necessary  enaUlng  legislation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly 
of  the  state  of  Missouri  as  directed  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  Number  12  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly: 

1.  Bequlre  all  agencies  to  receive  the  prior 
approval  of  tbe  Committee  on  State  Fiscal 
Affairs  to  expand  present  programs  or  to 
initiate  new  ones  when  the  general  assembly 
Is  not  in  session. 

This  will  keep  sgencies  from  initiating  pro- 
grams not  desired  by  the  legislature  and  will 
keep  the  legislature  Informed  on  new  pro- 
grams during  the  Interim  period. 

2.  Require  that  continued  federal  pro- 
grams be  approved  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year. 

This  should  make  the  legislature  aware  of 
federal  matching  programs  where  tbe  state 
share  Increases  and  the  federal  share  de- 
creases. 

8.  Establish  a  trust  fund  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  State  Fiscal  Affairs  and  authorize 
withdrawal  from  such  a  fund  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  e^pointed  to  and  serving 
on  the  committee  for  the  purpoee  of  assist- 
ing state  agencies  to  receive  matching  fed- 
eral grants  made  available  when  the  general 
assembly  is  not  in  session. 

4.  Require  all  plans  for  federally  funded 
programs,  including  capital  improvements,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  and 
to  Fiscal  Affairs.  Require  each  such  plan  to 
includes  at  least  the  following: 

( 1 )  Amount  of  federal  funds  required; 

(2)  Amount  of  state  funds  required  either 
directly  or  Indirectly; 

(3)  The  federal  program  number  and  Ita 
expected  duration; 

(4)  The  number  of  new  en4>loyee8  re- 
quired, their  salaries  and  how  paid; 

(6)  Schedule,  both  chronological  and  fiscal, 
of  expenditures  of  state-federal  funds; 

(8)  Highly  detaUed  objectives  of  programs; 

(7)  Ttee  forecasted  completion  date  of  the 
program; 

(8)  A  detaUed  performance  report  every 
three  months  on  each  program. 

This  will  allow  investigative  personnel  of 
the  legislature  to  make  some  deterqiinatlons 
as  to  the  efficiency,  success  or  faOure  of  the 
programs. 

6.  Require  the  Committee  on  Fiscal  Affairs 
to  publish  a  oon^Mndium  of  federal  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  a  record  keeping  function  which 
will  point  our  trends  in  federal  expenditures 
and  the  effects  on  state  revenue. 

6.  Create  an  adjunct  to  or  expand  the  pres- 
ent staff  of  Fiscal  Affairs  to  Include  a  section 
whose  sole  duty  wlU  be  to  account  for  federal 
programa  and  advise  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture In  that  area. 

7.  Initiate  an  interim  committee  to  prepare 
a  propoaal  for  conversion  to  a  program  budget 
vls-a-vts  a  line  item  budget. 

Many  atatea  bave  already  converted  to  tbis 
method.  Tlie  cAject  Is,  and  It  baa  been  suc- 
cessful in  most  states,  to  halt  numerlcally 
exploding  bureaueradea  and  to  weed  out  In- 
efficient programs.  Preaently  the  general  aa- 
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sembly  can  only  reduce  departmental  a|>pro- 
prlatlons  without  any  aaaurance  that  dupli- 
cated programs  or  unwanted  programs  will  be 
eliminated. 

8.  Prohibit  tbe  expenditure  of  state  funds 
for  joint  state-federal  capital  improvements 
imtil  all  necessary  federal  funds  have  been 
received. 

0.  Cloae  end  all  federal  fund  appropria- 
tions. 

A  fiscal  atTalrs  receiving  fund  and  annual 
sesBlons  abould  be  sufficient  to  cover  any 
emergency  and  this  will  allow  the  state,  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  to 
pinpoint  exactly  how  much  money  wlU  be 
spent  this  fiscal  year.  Also  if  an  agency 
director  plans  programs  and  expenditures  for 
a  year  In  advance  there  should  be  relatively 
little  need  tor  additional  federal  fiinds. 
When  large  amounts  of  federal  funds  are 
received  without  a  great  deal  of  prior  de- 
tailed planning  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
utUize  most  of  the  funds  for  administrative 
and  experimental  purp>oses. 

10.  Require  agencies  to  Include  detailed 
planned  expenditures  for  federal  funds  m  aU 
budget  requests  and  to  use  tbe  actual 
amount  of  federal  funds  received  to  date  and 
for  the  past  fiscal  year  instead  of  estlmatea 
as  is  presently  being  done. 

The  estimates  and  actual  expenditures  of 
federal  funds  appearing  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment do  not  offer  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
amounts  of  federal  funde  received  or  ex- 
pended. 

11.  The  Qennal  Assembly  should  give  fuU 
oonslderation  to  the  proposal  to  convert  to 
the  so-called  Auditor  General  Plan.  The 
Committee  is  in  agreement  on  the  desirakbtt- 
Ity  of  making  the  changes  in  Minwriiiil  law 
which  will  permit  the  adoption  of  an  audit 
system  comparable  to  the  systems  that  are 
presently  In  effect  in  the  states  at  Michigan 
and  Colorado  and  supports  and  recommends 
needed  changes  in  the  law  to  mvvwr"'!h 
suoh  a  goal. 

In  1945  the  executive  branch  had  approxi- 
mately eighteen  thousand  employees  while 
the  legislature  had  approximately  four  hun- 
dred including  secretaries  and  custodians. 
The  only  professional  staff  waa  In  legislative 
researeh.  Today  tbe  executive  branch  employs 
i^yprozimatdy  thirty-eight  thousand  persona 
while  the  legislature  has  added  four  persona 
to  the  fiscal  affaln  committee  staff.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  almoet  aa  many  depart- 
mmt  heads  aa  tbe  leglalature  has  prof  easlonal 
staff.  This  creates  an  unbalanced  flow  of  in- 
formation betwee.Ti  tbe  two  branches. 

In  Michigan,  each  msmber  of  the  Mi^-hig^n 
legislature  is  ^ven  a  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
page  detailed  report  on  tbe  operations  of  the 
varloxia  departmenta.  Tbe  Informatlcn  is  im- 
portant not  simply  because  of  Its  bulk  but 
because  it  oonstltutea  an  Independent  source 
of  Information  to  tbe  leglslatare. 

Over  twenty-eight  states  bave  adopted  ttala 
Idea  and  In  the  states  oontaoted  the  program 
haa  given  the  leglalatlve  branch  a  great  deal 
more  independence.  Included  In  tbe  blU  Is  a 
unlfann  statewide  accounting  system  that 
should  improve  the  accuracy  of  all  fiscal  In- 
formation. 

This  report  and  the  reoommendatlons  con- 
tained therein  were  drafted  by  tbe  oomniilttee 
secretary  under  the  direction  of  tbe  commit- 
tee and  the  report  is  hereby  approved  by  the 
foUowlng  members: 

BKPaKSKMTSTIVXS 

Donald  J.  Orallke,  Cbalrman;  Stq>hen 
Bnma,  Nobert  J.  Jasper,  Henry  Boas,  Stan 
Thotnas. 

BSNATOas 

John  J.  Johnson,  Jaq>er  M.  Brancato,  Ray- 
mond Howard,  A.  CUfford  Jonas.  X«em  T. 
Jonee. 
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DIDDBTRY.  8CX>DT8  ATTACKPTO 
WASTE  PROBLEMS  IN  WIERTON. 
W.VA. 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxBT  vnonnA 
IN  THK  BENATI  OP  THK  VSTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  hardly 
a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  see  additional 
evidence  of  the  concern  of  the  American 
people  for  the  environment  in  which 
they  live.  I  have  frequently  expressed  my 
belief  that  our  citizens  not  only  want  a 
clean,  healthful  environmoit,  but  are 
willing  to  devote  their  energies  to  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  such  a  world. 

I  am,  therefore,  gratified  by  each  in- 
stance of  a  community,  individual,  or  or- 
ganization showing  its  dedication  to  this 
cause. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
environment,  it  is  essential  to  find  and 
institute  methods  of  recycling  our  natu- 
ral resources  rather  than  discarding  ma- 
terials after  only  limited  use.  Earlier  this 
year,  I  participated  in  the  beginning  of 
an  operation  by  the  Weirton  Steel  Divi- 
sion of  National  Steel  Corp.  to  recycle 
steel  cans  at  its  plant  in  Weirton.  W.  Va. 
This  was  a  big  step  forward  in  reclama- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  be  emulated 
elsewhere. 

The  current  Issue  of  the  Weirton  Steel 
Employees  Bulletin  contains  an  article  on 
the  beginning  of  this  new  program.  It 
also  includes  an  article  alx>ut  a  Boy  Scout 
organization  in  the  Weirton  area  which 
has  responded  positively  to  public  con- 
cern by  conducting  a  successful  can 
collection  drive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as 

follows: 

A  LsasoM  OM  Lirmoro 

The  Boy  Seouts  gave  tu  a  laaaon,  now  It's 
up  to  oa  to  prove  tbait  we  learned  from  them. 

On  JiuM  S,  aome  1,800  Soouts  and  over  300 
adult*  of  the  Port  Steuben  Area  OotincU  par- 
ticipated in  Scouting^  Keep  Amarlea  Beauti- 
ful Day  by  cleaning  up  sectlone  of  Hancock 
and  Brooke  Ooontlea  In  Weet  Virginia  and 
Jefferson  Oounty  In  Oblo.  They  collected  over 
46  tone  of  unalgliUy  litter  attewn  by  carelees 
IndlTtduala  along  aoo  mllea  of  area  highways 
and  streams  and  27  acres  of  parks  and  public 
loU. 

The  antl-lltter  campaign  was  a  io\JDl  en- 
deavor of  the  Soouts,  tta«  UjB.  Army  Beeerre 
which  soppUsd  tm^B  and  personnel,  area 
gofvemmenrtal  and  Iaw  enforcement  bodies, 
and  looal  business  and  Industry,  Including 
Weirton  Steel. 

A  total  ot  30,000  metal  cans  coUeoted  on 
Keep  America  Beautiful  Day  was  recycled  In 
Weirton  Steel's  baale  oxygen  furnaces  and 
tiM  oUur  Utter  picked  up  was  taken  to  com- 
munity landffll  disposal  sttes. 

It  was.  Indeed,  a  joint  effort  led  by  the 
Boy  Soouts  as  part  of  their  1971  Project 
80AB  (Save  Our  American  Besouroes),  but 
It  Is  now  our  otoUgatton  and  reapooslblUty 
not  to  IKter  the  areas  they  worked  hard  to 


Solid  waste  Is  ss  much  of  a  problem  as 
water  and  air  pollution  but  some  of  us  never 
think  shoot  litter  jMllutlon  while  walking 
or  riding  In  a  ear.  How  easy  lit  la  to  toes  a 
piece  of  paper  to  the  ground  or  dlepoee  of  It 
by  flipping  It  out  the  oar  window.  How  easy 
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It  Is  to  flip  a  clgareitte  butt  out  the  window 
Instead  of  putting  It  In  the  car's  ash  tray. 
How  easy  It  Is  to  toes  out  an  empty  pop  or 
beer  can  Inaitead  of  saving  It  for  a  waste 
reoeptaole.  How  easy  It  Is  to  Utterl 

It  ooats  Amsrlcan  taxpayers  9500  million 
yearly  to  clean  up  litter  In  p\d>Ue  areas,  but 
this  doesn't  have  to  be.  With  a  little  fore- 
tboogbt  and  effort  on  everyone's  part,  the 
battle  against  litter  can  be  won. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  words  have  been 
written  about  litter,  but  two  slogans  are 
worth  remembering  about  this  environmental 
problem:  "If  It  doeent  move  and  It  Isn't 
growing,  pick  It  iip;"  and  thoee  words  once 
uttered  Iqr  the  cartoon  character  Pogo,  "We 
have_met  the  enemy  and  they  la  us  I" 

The  Boy  Scouts  gave  us  an  antl-lltter  les- 
son by  cleaning  up  many  areas  as  part  of  c<mi- 
servation  Project  BOAR.  Now,  it's  up  to  us 
to  prove  that  we  have  learned  what  they 
were  trying  to  teach  us — that  pe<^le  litter 
and  people  can  control  Utter. 

Cams  Aax  Rbtttrnablk;  Recycling  PRocaAM 
PiGHTS  Lrrrm,  CoNssavKS  Rxsouacss,  Bcn- 

EFTTS    TOTTTH    OSOAMIZATIOMS 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  bleak  Aa,yR 
of  World  War  11,  Weirton  housewives  saved 
empty  cans  routinely  to  assist  in  national 
defense. 

Now,  they  are  saving  them  again,  only  this 
time  the  enemy  is — Utter  I 

Scrap  can  recycling  began  In  Weirton  In 
April  as  part  of  an  environmental  improve- 
ment effort  of  the  Carbonated  Beverage  Con- 
tainer Manufacturers  Association  and  Weir- 
ton Steel. 

The  objective  is  to  return  empty  cans  to 
the  industrial  flow,  thereby  conserving  metal 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  to  re- 
duce the  anK>unt  of  soUd  waste  normally 
bandied  by  community  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems. 

The  program  also  figures  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  metal  cans  that  become  litter. 
Many  cans  come  to  a  bad  end  and  are  dis- 
carded along  highways,  beaches  and  Ln  parks. 
Recycling  now  offers  users — and  misusers— a 
constructive  alternative. 

Details  <3l  the  can  recycling  program  for 
Weirton — first  in  West  Virginia — were  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  by  CBCMA 
and  company  officials. 

There  is  nothing  complex  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

Two  collection  centers  are  open  in  Weirton. 
Housewives  and  local  groupie  are  Invited  to 
deposit  empty  cans  which  are  later  com- 
pacted and  re-introduced  Into  the  steelmak- 
ing  process  to  be  made  into  primary  steel. 

And  money  realised  from  the  recycUng 
program  wlU  be  donated  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Plre  Olrls  in  Weirton. 

When  can  recycUng  began  in  Weirton, 
CBCMA  already  had  similar  programs  under 
way  In  a  number  of  states. 

The  question  was,  "Will  the  Weirton  pubUo 
recognize  this  opportunity  to  help  reduce 
Utter  and  cooserve  raw  materials?" 

RecycUng  has  been  welcomed  in  a  big  way 
In  Weirton,  based  on  the  pubUc  response  to 
this  time. 

Both  can  ooUectlon  stations  in  the  city 
have  been  biisy  areas.  The  big  metal  bins  used 
for  can  deposits  have  been  emptied  several 
times. 

Housewives  flnd  Uttle  Inconvenience  In 
supporting  the  recycUng  program.  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  cans  to  be  crushed  or  flattened, 
but  paper  labels  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
cans  rinsed  to  avoid  problems  In  sanitation 
at  the  ooUectton  stations. 

The  empty  cans  are  compacted  Into  large, 
cube-shaped  bundles  at  Gilbert  Iron  and 
Mstal  Oo.  In  SteubenvlUe,  with  the  bundles 
then  shipped  to  Weirton  Steel  for  recycUng 
Into  primary  stsel  In  the  Basic  Oxygen  Pur- 
naca  shop. 

AU  types  of  cans  are  accepted  for  recycUng, 
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including  thoee  used  for  food,  soup,  besr, 
soft  drinks,  oil,  pet  food,  paint  and  other 
materials. 

Principal  supporters  of  CBCMA  are  Amer- 
lean  Can  Co..  Continental  Can  Co.,  and 
National  Can  Corp.,  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  metal  cans. 

These  companies  have  been  Joined  by  Weir- 
ton Steel  in  supporting  the  local  can  rs- 
cycllng  program. 

The  company  established  one  can  coUec- 
tion  station  on  Main  Street,  and  the  second 
was  opened  by  Continental  Can  Co.  at  Its 
plant  in  the  Half  Moon  Industrial  Areas 
of  the  city. 

U.S.  Senates  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia  attended  the  press  conference  to 
express  his  support  of  the  action  program 
of  the  canmakers  and  the  steel  Industry. 

"Man  created  environmental  pollution  and 
man  can  end  it.  To  do  this  we  mxist  stop 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  consuniers  of  prod- 
ucts which  we  use  and  then  discard  to 
poUute  the  environment.  Bather,  we  must 
view  ourselves  as  users  of  materials,  most 
of  which  can  be  passed  along  for  proceselng 
and  continued  use  Instead  of  discard,"  Sen- 
ator  Randolph  declared. 

"We,  as  individual  citizens,  mxist  act  to 
insure  that  this  recycling  program  U  success- 
ful. I  Join  you  m  pledging  not  only  our 
words,  but  our  best  energies,  to  this  effort  for 
a  cleaner  America,"  be  added. 

J.  G.  RedUne.  President  of  Weirton  Steel, 
pointed  to  the  opportunity  the  pubUc  has 
to  reduce  litter  through  recycling. 

"We  are  working  toward  solutions,  and 
the  program  of  recycling  is  aimed  at  helping 
to  solve  one  of  the  major  environment  prob- 
lems— litter,"  he  said. 

"We  are  giving  everyone  who  shares  our 
concern  about  this  problem  the  opportunity 
to  help  do  something  about  It,"  Mr.  Redline 
told  the  press  conference. 

Employee  interest  in  recycling  has  been 
encouraging.  And  among  the  strongest  boost- 
ers of  the  program  are  youth  groups  of  Weir- 
ton, which  collect  and  deposit  cans  regularly 
to  express  Interest  in  ecology. 

Cans  are  used  by  nearly  everyone,  but 
Utter  Is  an  example  of  how  they  are  mis- 
used by  thoughtless  people. 

A  survey  by  the  Highway  Researoh  Board 
in  29  states  disclosed  that  cans  contribute 
16%  of  roadside  Utter.  WhUe  that  suggests 
that  84%  of  highway  Utter  Is  not  cans,  Ut- 
ter is  ugly,  regardless  of  the  composition. 

With  can  recycling  programs,  the  empty 
can  can  be  returned  easily  for  practical  use. 

Now,  cans  no  longer  have  to  oome  to  a 
bad  ending.  No  longer  is  ttiere  such  a  thing 
as  a  non-returnable  can.  Weirton  Steel  and 
the  /^wm^iring  companies  have  Joined  re- 
sources to  change  au  that. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nfDiAiTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  I 
have  periodically  mailed  to  my  constitu- 
ents a  questionnaire  asking  their  views 
on  various  issues  confronting  the  Nation. 

As  Representative  in  Congress  of  the 
Third  District  of  Indiana,  I  have  always 
believed  their  responses  to  be  most  help- 
fiU  in  my  own  consideration  of  these 
Issues. 
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In  recent  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponses to  these  questionnaires  from  my 
own  Indiana  constituents  demonstrates 
a  strong  desire  for  new  national  priori- 
ties in  Pederal  spending. 

A  tabulation  of  the  returns  from  my 
1971  poll  Indicates  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Indiana  continue  to  favor  increased 
funds  for  crime  prevention,  pollution 
control,  health  services,  and  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  responses  from 
these  citizens  also  show  that  they  want 
to  cut  back  spending  for  the  Vietnam 
war  as  well  as  for  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment programs. 

CHANOX   WANTXD 

Mr.  apeeker.  1  also  conclude  from  the 
1971  questionnaire  returns  that  the  re- 
spondents in  the  district  I  represoit 
favor: 

The  establishment  of  a  public  service 
employment  program  such  as  the  one 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  tato  law 
by  President  Nixon  on  July  12. 

An  increase  in  the  Federal  minfmnm 
wage. 

Wage-price  controls  to  fight  inflation. 

A  strong  role  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  consumer. 

Strengthened  programs  to  conserve 
our  farmland. 

And  changes  to  make  the  Federal  tax 
structure  more  equitable. 

Opinion  was  more  closely  divided. 
Mr.  ^leaker,  on  such  questions  as  end- 
ing the  draft,  establishing  a  national 
health  insurance  plan,  and  reforming 
welfare  programs.  That  there  has  sd- 
ready  been  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful 
dialog  in  the  country  on  different  sides  of 
these  issues  is  reflected  in  the  mixed  re- 
sponse over  the  best  ways  to  try  to  cope 
with  our  proUons  in  these  areas. 

MCSaAGS  IS  CLKAR 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  a 
clear  mandate  from  the  7.200  citizens  of 
the  "nurd  District  of  Indiana  who  re- 
sponded to  my  questionnaire.  They  want 
to  give  top  priority  to  programs  designed 
to  meet  our  many  human  needs  and  to 
spend  fewer  billions  of  our  limited  tax 
dollars  on  military  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  count  it  a  high  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  as  Representa- 
tive in  CongreoB  of  the  people  of  St. 
JoKvh,  Elkhart.  Kosciusko,  and  Mar- 
shall counties  in  Indiana.  These  are  citi- 
zens who  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  important  issues  facing  our  country. 
Tlieir  answers  to  my  questions  will,  I 
reiterate,  prove  most  helpful  to  me  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Because  I  believe  this  response  is  a 
sisniflcant  indication  of  public  opinion 
In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana.  I  include  a  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sults in  the  CoNCRJcssiONAL  Rkcoro,  and 
I  am  sending  them  to  President  Nixon  as 
weU. 

QVxsnoNXD  oir  PKunims 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  questionnaire 
was  divided  into  two  sections.  Tlie  first, 
dealing  with  national  priorities,  listed  11 
key  areas  of  Federal  spending,  llie  re- 
spondents were  asked,  with  respect  to 
each  category,  to  marie  whether  they 
felt  Government  pending  should  be  In- 
fnaaed.  decreaaed.  or  held  at  present 
levels. 
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The  results,  by  percentage,  were: 
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THK    MAJOB    IB8UXS 

The  second  section  of  the  poll  sought 
the  constituents'  views,  through  multi- 
ple choice,  on  10  major  issues  before 
Congress.  The  respondents  were  asked 
to  mark  the  answer  which  most  closely 
represented  their  opinion. 

The  results,  again  broken  down  by  per- 
centage, were: 

VIKTNAM 

The  Uj3.  should: 
Withdraw  our  forces  only  as  fast  as  the 

South  Vietnamese  can  assimie  the 

burden  of  the  war 44.2 

Withdraw  all  our  forces  by  December 

31,  1971 26.6 

Withdraw  aU  otu-  forces  immediately..  18. 7 
Increase  mUltary  operations  to  secure 

victory 11.6 

■OONOKT 

In  order  to  curb  the  fnflatlonary  spiral 
there  should  be : 

Wage-price  controls 60.7 

Cuts  in  military  spending 81.9 

Cute  in  domestic  spending 10.4 

No  government  regulation 7.  0 

JOBS 

Unemirioyment    nation-wide    la    approxi- 
mately 6  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The 
Federal  government  should: 
Provide  public  service  employment  op- 
portunities   61.2 

E]q>and  Job  training  programs 26. 9 

Assume  no  further  reqwnalblllty 17. 0. 

Increase  unemiHoyment  compensation 
beneflta 4.9 

ttnauxnt  waoc 
The  Pederal  minimum  wage  la  ciirrently 
•1.60  an  hour.  At  this  rate  an  individual 
working  a  40-hour  week  would  earn  $3,328 
a  year.  The  minimum  wage  should: 

Be  Increased  to  $2  an  hour 89.8 

Be  Increased  to  $1.80  an  hour 27.0 

Remam  the  same  or  be  reduced 83. 2 

THZ  BtATT  ^ 

To    provide    manpower   for   our   military 

services.  Congress  sbotUd: 

Require  all  young  man  to  give  at  least 
two  years  of  nationsJ  service  In  either 
military  or  public  programa  such  aa 
Teacher  C<»ps,  Peace  Corps,  Public 
Health  Servioe 49.1 

Create  a  volunteer  army 86, 1 

Continue  present  draft  laws 18. 8 

HKALTB  INBUaAlfCS 

Congreas  abould: 

Set  up  eomprrtienslve  health  Insurance 
for  all  Americans,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Pederal  govenunant 44.7 

C(mtlnue  to  depend  on  prtvata  Insur- 
ance oompanlea  to  provide  oovenge..  88.7 

BstabUah  a  Pederal  health  Insuranoe 
program  to  oovor  only  the  poor 16. 6 

AaucuiiTTm 
Indiana's  farmata  ooold  bast  Ite  balpad  by: 
Strangthened  programs  to  ouiisoin  tb* 

aa.7 
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Additional  programs  to  extend  utaitles 

to  rural  areas la.  8 

Continued  farm  subsidies  for  certain 

ow>P»   14.6 

coHsuiaEB  FBOiacmm 
On  behalf  of  consumers,  the  Pederal  gov- 
ernment should: 

Conduct  tests  on  products  and  issue 
public  reports 86.0 

Create  a  special  agency  to  handle  con- 
sumer  complaints 28.4 

Do  nothing  under  the  philosophy  of  "net 
the  buyer  beware" 7.  g 

WKLTABB 

with  respect  to  welfare  programs,  I  would 
favor: 

Setting  minimum  Pederal  standards  for 

all    sUtee 87.9 

Abolishing  the  welfare  program 26. 6 

A  minimum  family  income  (rian 24.6 

Retaining  programs  as  they  are  at 
present u,  j 

TAXIS 

IbeUeve: 

Loopholes  should  be  closed  on  tax  ex- 
emptions for  large  buslneases 48.8 

The  personal  income  tax  exemption 
should  be  raised  to  $1,000  for  each 
dependent    88.8 

Federal  tax  credlta  ahould  be  glvrafw 
paying  increased  state  and  local 
taxea   ^3  g 

Our  present  tax  structure  shoiiTdnot 
be  changed 4^  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  two 
key  sections  ot  my  questionnaire,  I  in- 
vited comment  on  these  or  other  issues  in 
additional  space  allotted  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  result.  I  received  a  large  number 
of  instructive  comments  from  my  con- 
stituents on  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  many  citizens  of  the  Third  District 
of  Indiana  who  participated  in  my  1971 
questionnaire.  Their  responses  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  of  real  value  to  me  in  seek- 
ingto  represent  theh:  best  interests  here 
In  Washington. 


REVENUE  SHARINO 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vsannA 

m  THK  am  ATE  or  the  unttbd  statm 
Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  July  7  edition  of  the  Jackson.  Mias.. 
Clarion-Ledger  included  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial.  "Revenue  fihart^g  Needs 
Budget  Balancing  As  a  Prerequisite,"  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko 
as  follows: 
RcvxMTia   Srabhto    Kbds   Bonasr   Balawo. 

INO   AS   A 


A  hassle  has  bean  going  on  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  In  Wash- 
ington as  to  whettier  there  should  be  "reve- 
nue sharing^  with  the  states  by  Unole  8am. 
as  President  Mlxon  proposes. 

On  this  burning  Issue.  Senator  HUry  P. 
Byrd  Jr..  of  Virginia,  who  llks  bis  latts  sana- 
toclal  father  has  baoome  known  as  a  wateh- 
dog  ot  the  TMasvy.  has  raised  the  question: 
"Whan  Is  tba  tavanoa  to  sharsT" 
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Tbx  painful  truth  »  th«t  the  flacftl  year 
which  ended  June  30th  found  the  federal 
goTermnent  with  a  deficit  of  135  bllUon.  By 
the  admlnUtratlon's  own  calculations  the 
deficit  for  this  flsoal  year  whldi  began  July 
1  wtu  be  •»  bUUon. 

Pointing  out  these  financial  tacts  of  life. 
Senatoor  Byrd  has  reminded  Congress,  the 
White  House  and  the  American  people  that 
the  federal  defldt  for  this  two-year  period 
wlU  be  at  least  $48  bllUon. 

Nor  Is  this  the  vorst  of  the  matter.  These 
de&dts  go  back  many  yeara  and  It  Is  the 
accimiulsted  federal  debt  that  plays  havoc 
with  the  goTemment'a  financial  situation. 
l^ls  federal  debt  Is  now  approaching  MOO 
billion. 

Taxpayers  are  paying  $ai  bllUon  per  year 
m  Interest  on  this  national  debt  alone,  with 
no  proTlslon  at  all  for  Its  systematic  retire- 
meat.  And  If  this  debt  cannot  be  reduced 
In  times  of  peak  prosperity.  It  ctftalnly  can- 
not be  reduced  In  hard  times  which  can  come 
from  prolonged  red  Ink  spending. 

Accumulated  deficits  year  after  year  are 
the  major  cause  of  Inflation  which  we  are 
experiencing  today.  Ooremment  cannot  go 
OB  ^lending  as  It  has  done  and  not  expect 
the  dollar  to  be  weakened  further.  And  when 
the  dollar  Is  weakened  more,  there  Is  more 
Inflation — a  vicious  circle. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  government  must  put 
Its  fln^nfioi  hoiue  In  order,  reduce  unneces- 
sary spending  and  make  provision  for  debt 
retirement.  It  sounds  great  but  does  not  seem 
too  logical  to  talk  about  "revenue  sharing" 
when  government  Is  running  up  mere 
deficits. 


FAIR  HOUSINO  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RTAN 

or  mw  TOBx 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSSNTATIVXB 

Tuesday.  Julp  27.  197i 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speak«-,  on  June  11. 
1971,  the  President  Issued  a  statemmt 
concerning  Federal  policies  relative  to 
equal  housing  (^nx>rtunlty.  Three  days 
later,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urbaii  Derekvment  together  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  General 
Senrlces  Admlnistrstkm,  supplemented 
this  statement  by  announcing  several 
new  steps  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
fair  bousing  law. 

I  previously  disramswl  the  President's 
statement  on  June  30,  during  considera- 
tioa  of  the  bill  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I  be- 
lieve my  obeervatlcm  then  still  pertains: 

AfBrmatlve  action  Is  mandated  by  the  law. 
That  Is  not  what  the  Prestdent's  housing 
poUey  statement  prescribes.  What  ft  does 
prescribe  Is  aeqntssoenee  to  eonnomlr  segre- 
gatioa.  And  m  this  Nation.  In  this  day.  sco- 


The  vast  majotltf  of  blacks  and  Puerto 
mf^m  mr\^  Mexican  Amsrloaos  and  AsmtI- 
can  Indians  fall  within  the  groupings  of 
loW'iDoame  and  moderate-tiicome  families. 
It  Is  they  WHO  need  Mm  aMUty  to  obtain 
It.  aCotdable  homing  In  the  sabortas. 
Uvlng  onndHlwis  are  amansble  and 
so  aaany  Jobs  have  mtgrated.  The 
k's  policy  doea  not  answer  this  need. 
It  rejecto  It. 

Sttnce  the  Iswno  of  the  June  11  state- 
uMot.  and  tbs  coiiiaiiueot  actiooa  br  the 
Federal  ■gendM^  a  miliar  aoalyala  of 
these  events  ham  been  arttcoiKted  br  • 
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coaliticm  oi  pubtie  interest  groups.  This 
dociment.  oititled  "Response  by  Public 
Interest  Groups  to  Administraticn  Pro- 
nouncement on  Equal  Housing  Oppor- 
tunity," has  been  issued  by  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  the 
Center  for  National  Policy  Review,  the 
Housing  Opportunities  Council,  the 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Uiw.  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  Inc.,  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in 
Housing,  the  National  Urban  Coalition, 
the  Nonprofit  Housing  Coiter.  Inc.,  the 
Potomac  Institute,  and  Submiian  Ac- 
tion, Inc. 

This  analysis  makes  four  major  points. 
The  gist  of  all  of  them  is  Uie  coodualon 
that  the  administration  has  demcoi- 
strated  that  fair  housing  is  not  an  Issue 
of  priority,  as  it  should  be,  and  that  the 
administration  is  not  prepared  to  really 
pursue  open  housing  for  all  Americans. 
First,  the  analysis  points  out  that: 
The  Administration  makes  no  commit- 
ment to  overcome  the  obetacles  to  secure 
decent  housing  outside  the  ghetto  for  people 
who  are  potv  and  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Second,  the  analysis  notes  that: 
While  taking  a  few  steps  torwml  In  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  by  housing  develop- 
ers, the  Administration  still  has  not  utilized 
the  authority  It  poesesses  to  assure  that  de- 
velopers, lending  institutions  and  real  estate 
brcAers  carry  out  their  obligations  under 
Title  vm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  IMS. 

Third,  the  analysis  concludes  that: 

Sven  with  reelect  to  the  rules  and  guide- 
lines It  has  adopted,  the  Administration  stlU 
has  not  demonstrated  a  will  to  enforce  the 
law  vigorously,  e.g.,  by  Initiating  its  own 
Inveattgatlons  rather  than  awalUng  com- 
plaints. 

And  fourth,  the  analysis  details  the 
concern  of  the  groups  which  prepared 
it — a  concern  I  share — that: 
.  The  Administration  falls  to  recognize  that, 
partlculaily  on  an  Issue  as  controversial  as 
housing  opportunity  for  people  who  are  poor 
and  members  of  minority  groups,  the  major 
reeponslblllty  for  political  and  mcval  leader- 
ship rests  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commrad  this  analysis,  which  at  this 
point  I  am  Including  in  the  Conorss- 
sioNAL  RicoKO,  to  my  colleagues.  It  very 
pointedly  and  cogently  details  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment-to  assure  equal  housing  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans — a  failure  which 
morally  cannot  be  condoned,  and  legally 
need  not  be  allowed: 
RxspONSB  BT   PuBue   IirmxsT   Oaours  to 

AoicnmnuTiON      PaoNouifcxicnrrs      on 

EQUAI.  HOUSnfC  OPFOBTTTNTrT 

On  June  11,  1971,  President  Nixon  Issued 
a  statement  on  Federal  Policies  Relative 
to  gqual  Housing  Opportunity — which  can- 
didly recognised  the  oonsequeneee  of  Hi-hous- 
ing and  raelal  aegragatloQ.  On  June  14,  1971, 
the  D^artmani  ml  Housing  and  Urban  Da- 
veloimient.  together  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Gteneral  Senrloes  Admin- 
istration, auppiamanted  this  statemrent  by 
annouacilng  aeveral  new  steps  In  the  Imple- 
mratatlon  of  the  fair  bousing  law.  action 
not  leas  welcome  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
long  overdue. 

We  respond  to  the  President's  statement 
and  the  tnltlatlvea  announced  by  HUD,  the 
Jttstlee  Department  and  OSA  In  order  to 
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place  theee  recent  actions  in  perqtecttve  so 
that  we  may  determine  what  they  might 
aooompUah  If  vigorously  anforoed.  and  to 
Identify  steps  that  remain  to  be  taken  if 
significant  progreaa  is  to  be  made. 

Our  major  oonoems,  spelled  out  In  detaU 
later  in  the  statement,  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  the  Administration  makes  no  commit- 
ment to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  securing 
decent  housing  outslds  the  i^etto  for  peo- 
ple who  are  poor  and  members  of  minority 
groupa.  By  creating  artificial  distinctions  be- 
tween "racial"  and  "economic"  dtscrtmina- 
tlon.  the  Administration  has  handcuffed  It- 
self in  efforts  to  overcome  the  principal  bar- 
rier to  progress— exclusionary  land  use  pol- 
icies which  are  ostensibly  economic  In  pur- 
pose but  which  have  a  racial  Impact. 

(2)  while  taking  a  few  steps  forward  in 
pri^hltlng  discrimination  by  housing  de- 
velopers, the  Admlnlstraton  still  has  not 
utilized  the  authority  It  possesses  to  assure 
that  developers,  lending  Institutions  and 
real  estate  brokers  carry  out  their  obligations 
tmder  Title  vm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968. 

(8)  even  with  respect  to  the  rules  and 
guidelines  It  has  adopted,  the  Administra- 
tion still  has  not  demonstrated  a  will  to  en- 
force the  law  vigorously,  e.g.,  by  Initiating 
its  own  Investigations  rather  than  await- 
ing complaints. 

(4)  the  Administration's  statement  falls 
to  recognize  that,  particularly  on  an  issue  as 
controversial  as  housing  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple who  are  poor  and  members  of  minority 
groups,  the  major  responsibility  for  political 
and  moral  leadership  rests  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  are  particu- 
larly troubled  by  the  denials  of  Federal  lever- 
age and  rsqwnalbUlty  and  by  the  failure 
to  deal  forthrlghtly  with  the  prejudices  of 
affluent  white  citizens. 

THS    KXTKNT    OP    DXPtrVATION     AND 
DISCKtlCrNATIOV 

We  rtiare  with  the  President  the  convic- 
tion that  the  continued  denial  to  the  poor 
and  racial  mlnorltlee  of  access  to  decent 
housing  In  an  open  market  Is  the  nation's 
most  serious  domestic  problem.  As  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  recognizes,  the  continued 
confinement  of  racial  mlnorltlee  to  ghetto 
areas  Is  not  simply  a  denial  of  decent  housing. 
It  also  denies  them  access  to  Jobs,  to  good 
schools,  to  public  services  and  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. It  results  In  "wasted  human  po- 
tential and  stunted  human  lives."  It  "engen- 
ders unwarranted  mistrust,  hostility  and 
fear." 

Tht  1970  Census  figures  show  a  dramatle 
Increase  in  racially  segregated  housing  pat- 
terns— statistics  which  the  President  calls 
con^>eUing." 

Orowlng  racial  isolation  Is  evident  In  the 
66  largest  metropolitan  areas  which  accoimt 
for  more  than  half  the.U.S.  population.  As 
the  President  cites:  "the  central  dty  white 
population  declined  .  .  .  about  3  mlUlon 
(0% ) — while  the  black  population  increased 
about  3  mUllon  (36%)."  These  statistics  re- 
fiect  decades  of  denial  and  restrictions  In 
freedom  of  housing  choice  to  minorities. 
They  represent  "a  history  of  hardship"  In 
which  the  Federal  government  |dayed  a 
substantial  role — through  FHA  sanctioned 
restrictive  covenants;  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects which  "cleared  out  but  did  not  replace 
housing  which,  although  substandard,  was 
the  only  housing  available  to  minorities"; 
and  officially  sanctioned  segregation  of  pub- 
lic housing. 

After  long  years  of  hoping  to  eatabUab  and 
entrancb  patterns  of  residential  segregation, 
the  Fsdaral  government  reversed  course. 
With  Prealdant  Kennedy's  Executive  Order  In 
19ea,  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1964  and  1961 
and  the  BuprenM  Court's  decision  In  Jonea 
V.  Mafer,  the  law  was  elaitted  and  new  tools 
glwn  to  the  Federal  govamment  to  prevent 
discrimination. 
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But  progreaa  under  these  new  laws  haa 
been  Inflnltealmal.  as  the  census  figures  on 
oont>n\itd  raelal  separation  confirm.  The 
Dspartmant  of  Housing  and  urban  Develop- 
ment, the  agency  chiefly  responsible  for  im- 
plementing the  laws,  has  been  weak  and 
lethargic  In  fulflUlng  lU  duties.  It  f aUed  to 
Initiate  Its  own  Invertlgatlons.  relying  alinoat 
sxcluslvely  upon  complalnta  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  thereby  placing  the  biirden  on 
todlvldual  vlctlma.  It  did  not  set  down  clear 
standards  to  give  content  to  the  fair  hous- 
ing law.  It  did  not  require  afflrmaUve  action 
by  the  housing  Industry  to  undo  the  effects 
of  past  discnminatlon.  It  had  to  be  called 
to  account  by  Federal  Courts  In  several  cases 
for  falling  to  adopt  or  implement  rules  to 
avoid  racial  oonoentratlon  in  subsidized 
housing. 

Perhaps  most  tragic,  the  patterns  of  racial 
isolation  established  in  old  programs  have 
been  carried  over  to  new  programs.  New 
housing  built  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  In  the  suburbs  has  been  occupied 
for  the  most  part  by  whites.  Black  citizens, 
offered  the  hope  of  home  membership  for 
the  first  time,  have  often  found  themselves 
relegated  to  old  houses  In  the  Inner  city. 
Some  of  the  transactions  for  this  housing 
have  been  tainted  with  fraud  in  which  the 
FHA  has  been  Implicated  and  minority  cltl- 
sens  have  been  the  victims.  While  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  of  "dramatic  progrees  In  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  housing,"  there  Is 
increasing  evidence  of  the  creation  of  new 
ghettos  and  instant  slums. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  President's 
statement  was  Issued  and  new  steps  taken. 
In  the  light  of  this  history  It  is  imperative 
that  the  most  careful  scrutiny  be  given  to 
what  theee  measures  are  likely  to  accom- 
plish. Will  they  "correct  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination"  as  the  President  desires? 
Will  they  reverse  the  trends  of  racial  sepa- 
ration? Will  there  be  an  end  to  "wasted 
bimian  potential  and  stunted  human  Uves?" 

ACTION  TAKXN  TO  ELlMINATi:  OISCSIMINATOaT 
PBACTICBB  BT  TBX  H017SXNG  nfOUSnT 

First,  with  respect  to  removing  barriers 
traceable  to  industry  practices,  the  President 
states:  "Racial  discrimination  In  housing  is 
Illegal,  and  will  not  be  tolerated."  Further, 
Federal  policy  "must  be  aimed  at  correcting 
the  effects  of  past  discrimination."  "And  It 
must  be  results-oriented  so  its  progress  to- 
ward the  overall  goal  of  increasing  housing 
opportunitlea  can  be  evaluated."  Two  of  the 
chief  components  of  the  program  are  the 
"development  of  Information  programs"  and 
"poUcies  relating  to  housing  marketing  prac- 
tices." 

On  June  14.  Secretary  Runney,  Attorney 
General  MltcheU  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator Kunzlg  rtf  eased  announcements 
to  amplify  these  general  poUcy  sUtemenu. 
Those  pertaining  to  Industry  practices  are 
the  propoeed  affirmative  marketing  gulde- 
Unss  and  site  adeetlon  criteria  for  FederaUy 
subaldlMd  housing. 

r^  alHrmmtive  marketing  guideline  aeek 
to  give  content  to  the  concept  of  "fair  hous- 
ing" by  setting  forth  specific  steps  for  de- 
velopers to  take  to  aasxire  that  minority 
homeseekers  will  know  of  and  have  access  to 
housing  opportunities.  Although  the  new 
guldellnoa  are  a  step  forward,  their  short- 
comings are  substantial.  One  major  defect  Is 
that  transactions  on  aviating  bousing  are  not 
covered.  Thus,  out  of  a  hotislng  Inventory 
in  excess  of  60  million  units,  fewer  than  one 
mlUion  new  FHA  assisted  starts  will  be  cov- 
ered each  year.  In  addition.  It  Is  not  at  all 
clear  that  these  projects  will  bo  monitored 
to  Insure  compliance  by  developeta  or  wheth- 
er FHA  will  oontlnua  to  rtiy  ahnoat  totally 
on  tha  receipt  of  oomplalnta. 

FortlMrmore.  real  eaUte  brokara  who  play 
a  major  lole  In  tba  aala  and  leasing  of  boua- 
ing  are  not  subjaet  to  the  requlramenta  <rf 
aOnnattva  markMiag  orltatla.  U  thesa  new 
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crttarta  are  to  have  any  effect  In  eliminating 
the  dual  market,  coverage  must  be  extended 
to  Include  a  far  greater  prt^ortion  of  hous- 
ing and  to  bring  brokers  within  Its  provi- 
sions. 

In  addition,  HUD  should  condition  Federal 
asHlHtianre  on  satisfactory  assurances  from 
developers  and  brokers  that  they  are  not  dis- 
criminating in  any  business  transactions 
whether  or  not  federally  assisted. 

To  carry  out  the  promise  to  develop  in- 
formation programs  the  affirmative  market- 
ing guidelines  direct  local  FHA  insuring  of- 
fices to  make  available  upon  request  lists  of 
projects  or  subdivisions  on  which  FHA  com- 
mitments have  been  issued  during  the  pre- 
ceding 30  days.  Although  billed  as  a  new 
program,  this  procedure  was  established  un- 
der E.O.  11063  and  is  not  an  Innovation.  (In 
fact,  these  lists  Included  repossessed  housing, 
FHA  Insured  multi-family  housing  and  were 
not  limited  to  projects  of  26  or  vacx*  units.) 
What  is  plainly  needed  is  sn  information 
program  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  in  Its  retort 
on  the  "236"  hoiislng  program.  Merely  mak- 
ing this  InfcHmatlon  available  in  local  FHA 
insuring  offices  Is  totally  unrealistic  In  the 
area  of  low  and  moderate  income  bousing. 
As  the  Commission  emphasizes,  "one  of  the 
serious  impediments  to  the  successfm  op- 
eration of  federally  assisted  programs  that 
serve  lower-lnoome  fanUUes  has  been  the 
lack  of  information  .  .  ."  Hie  Commission 
recommends  the  establishment  of  local  of- 
fices where  the  people  whom  the  program 
is  designed  to  serve  can  be  as^sted  and 
counseled.  This  step  Is  essential. 

WhUe  the  adoption  of  »ite  selection  pro- 
cedures is  welcome,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  there  are  limitations  on  what  those  pro- 
cedures can  achieve.  The  fundamental  weak- 
ness Is  that  they  cannot  compel  the  building 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing  where 
exclusionary  land  use  policies  prevent  It. 
Stronger  measures  are.  needed  to  make  sites 
available,  measures  that  are  discussed  in  the 
next  section. 

Site  selection  policies  can  only  assure  that 
where  developers  do  have  sites  available. 
HUD  will  give  preference  to  those  which 
provide  the  best  opportunity  for  achieving 
racial  and  economic  integration.  But  under 
the  rating  system  established  by  HUD  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  such  sites  will  be  favored. 
Whereas  a  superior  rating  is  awarded  for  a 
site  promoting  racial  and  economic  integra- 
tion under  the  category  "nondiscriminatory 
location"  the  same  site  may  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage under  criteria  for  "neighborhood  en- 
vlioiunent"  and  "employment  and  utlllHk- 
tlon  of  employees  and  business  In  project 
areas."  Th«u  It  will  stlU  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue assisting  housing  construoted  in  a 
manner  to  perpetuate  and  exacerbate  racial 
concentration. 

Site  selection  is  only  a  part  of  the  process. 
Tenant  and  owner  selection  is  of  equal  slg- 
nlfloaiice.  Under  the  present  system  the  pri- 
vate developer  or  sponsor  doterminee  who 
shall  buy  or  rent  a  unit.  Be  certifies  their 
eligibility  and  appUee  his  own  standards  for 
acceptance.  The  Commission  on  ClvU  Rl^ts 
in  Its  report  on  the  235  program  found 
segregated  patterns  were  attributable  In  part 
to  the  brokers  and  developers.  No  program 
comparable  to  public  housing  tenant  eeleo- 
tlon  prooedurae  has  been  propoaad  to  ensure 
equal  opportuiUty  to  eligible  famlUes  de- 
sirous of  participating  in  the  235  and  286 
programs. 

It  is  also  discouraging  that  no  other  apa- 
clflc  meaaurea  directed  at  tha  houaing  and 
home  finance  Industry  were  set  forth  or  pro- 
posed. For  example,  although  the  PraaManfa 
statement  refara  to  the  rwpiTnalhtlttlta  of 
Federal  agendee  that  regulate  lending  tn- 
stltutUxu,  neither  Prealduit  Nixon  nor  Sac- 
ratazy  BoouMy  stated  that  theaa  aganeles 
would  be  expected  to  develop  an  affactiva 
program,  backed  by  aancttona.  to  piavant 
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lending  rtlerrlmlnat.lon.  Nor  have  theae  agen- 
claa  made  any  commitment  to  promulgate 
such  a  program.  Whether  or  not  law  suite  are 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
strain discriminatory  lending  practices  (and 
none  have  been  brought  to  date),  it  Is  im- 
perative that  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
clee  act  to  establish  a  system  for  collecting 
the  naoeaaary  radal  data  and  enforce  the  fair 
housing  law  with  reqieet  to  their  member 
banka  and  aavlnga  and  loan  asaoclattons. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Oovemment  haa  not 
yet  iMTOvlded  effective  gxiaranteea  that  minor- 
ity citizens  wUl  be  treated  fairly  at  the  hands 
of  biUlders,  brokers,  and  lending  institutions. 
Even  with  req>ect  to  Federally  subeldiaed 
housing  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  disgrace- 
ful pattern  found  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission— blacks  going  into  existing  bousing 
in  ghetto  areas,  whites  into  new  housing  in 
the  suburbs — wlU  be  terminated.  The  poUdea 
adopted  are  a  small  step  forward,  but  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

BxcLxnnoKAaT  PXAcncsa  or  locai. 

COMliUWITlXB 

While  the  President's  statement  and  the 
new  policies  promulgated  by  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  promise  some  improvement  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  dvll  rl^ta  laws  against  dis- 
criminatory industry  practices,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  barriers  to  equal  housing  op- 
portunity Is  that  posed  by  the  exdnslonary 
practices  of  local  communities,  particularly 
zoning  ordinances.  It  is  here  that  the  Admin- 
istration's statement  is  moat  ambiguous  and 
its  policies  moat  deficient.  Federal  agendes 
followed  the  President's  statement  with  two 
policy  steps:  (1)  entry  into  housing  litigation 
involving  Black  Jack,  Missouri  and  (2)  the 
annoimcement  of  new  housing  criteria  to  be 
taken  Into  accotint  in  awarding  water  and 
sewer  grants  to  local  govemmenta  (with  the 
indication  that  such  criteria  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  other  "community  development" 
grants).  Ilieee  steps  fall  far  short  of  what  Is 
required  to  make  any  real  contribution  to 
solving  the  problems  of  housing  deprivation 
and  racial  concentration  that  the  President 
so  eloquently  described. 

In  Block  Jack,  the  Departnuent  of  Justice, 
after  almost  seven  months  of  study  and  the 
public  declaration  by  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's cabinet  that  the  sltvuition  involved  a 
"flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution."  de- 
dded  to  institute  a  law  siUt.  Block  JacAc  is  a 
esse  where  neighbors  of  a  proposed  moderata 
income  project  Incorporated  themselves  and 
pssoed  a  aonlng  ordinance  for  the  spadflc 
purpose  of  preventing  the  construction  of 
integrated  housing.  In  short,  the  basis  for 
Federal  action  was  clear  and  powerful  evi- 
dence that  the  exclusionary  action  of  the 
newly  created  local  government  was  rodoUy 
motivated.  Since  It  Is  rare  to  find  such  over- 
irtielmlng  evidence  of  racial  motive  (in  most 
cases  aonlng  ordlnanoaa  existed  long  betora 
efforto  to  construct  low  Inoome  housing) ,  tha 
queatlon  remains:  what  legal  action  wlU  tha 
^'1t'1t''^~^'""  take  In  altuatlons  where  the 
effect  ot  aonlng  ordinances  or  other  exdu- 
fllonary  action  is  racial,  although  there  may 
not  be  available  legal  i»oof  that  the  purpose 
waa  radalT 

In  thia  reepact.  the  President's  message  Is 
most  dlaoouraglng.  fcr  It  aeeks  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  xaoe  and  poverty  aiul  to  main- 
tain an  artlfloUl  distinction  between  "aoo- 
nocnlc"  and  "laatal"  dlacrtmlnatlon.  It  la 
true,  as  the  President  says,  that  "the  twm 
'poor*  and  "black'  are  not  Intartitangaalila* 
and  that  there  are  "far  more  poor  whites  lu 
America  than  tbare  are  poor  talaoka." 

But  theaa  atatanianta.  while  true,  ara  Irrele- 
vant If  tba  iHua  la  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  people  who  Uva  In  tha  n>a}<v  matropoUtan 
areas  of  tha  Nation.  In  theaa  metropoUtan 
araaa.  subatanSlaUy  mora  than  half  ct  tha 
poor  who  ara  oopflnad  to  tba  Inxkar  cKj  pov- 
erty areas  ara  ■"—■'*'—  ■  of  mlacrl^  groopa. 
Savanty-tour  par  oaot  o(  poor  whlta  lamUlas 
do  not  Uva  m  povarty  i 
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This  is  not  to  s«7  that  many  whlt«  poor 
do  not  have  housing  needs.  But  It  li  clear 
that  in  major  metropolitan  areas  the  major 
Impact  of  exclusionary  aonlng  ordlnanoes  te 
vqmn  black,  Puerto  Rloan,  and  Mexloan  Amer- 
ican cltlaene.  (Indeed,  In  Its  alBnnatlve  mar- 
keting guldrilnes,  the  Admlnlstratlonii  posi- 
tion Is  that  erery  subaldlaed  hou^ng  project 
will  be  open  to  minority  eltlaens.  It  follows 
that  every  exclusion  by  a  suburban  commu- 
nity of  subsidized  housing  has  a  racial  im- 
pact and  should  be  opposed  by  prompt  and 
Tlgorous  Federal  action.) 

At  one  point  in  his  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent frames  a  proper  legal  test: 

"If  the  efect  of  the  (purportedly  eoonomicl 
action  Is  to  exclude  Americans  from  equal 
housing  opportunity  on  the  basis  of  their 
race,  rriigion  or  ethnic  bftckgroiuid,  we  will 
vigorously  oppoee  it  by  whatever  means  are 
moet  appropriate — regardless  of  the  rationale 
which  may  have  cloaked  the  discriminatory 
act"  (emphasU added). 

In  short,  ttie  appropriate  legal  test  Is  racial 
effect,  not  racial  purpose.  If  the  government 
were  prepared  to  follow  the  logic  of  Its  legal 
position,  it  would  now  be  Investigating  many 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
racial  effect  of  exclusionary  local  actions  and 
we  would  be  highly  encouraged.  Instead  the 
Administration  continues  to  "T*lntaln  the 
Action  that  poverty  and  race  are  separate 
problema — a  position  which,  except  for  a  few 
unusual  situations — will  lead  to  continued 
racial  concentration. 

The  President's  statement  In  this  connec- 
tion should  be  compared  with  bis  sUtement 
on  the  same  problem  a  Uttle  over  one  year 
ago.  In  his  Second  Annual  Boxuing  Goals 
Report  to  the  Congress.  In  that  message  be 
pointedly  stated:  "Community  opposition  to 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  involves 
both  racial  and  economic  discrimination  .  .  . 
(I)t  is  dllBcuIt,  if  not  impossible,  in  many 
communities  to  find  sites  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income housing  because  the  occupants 
will  be  poor,  or  will  be  members  of  a  racial 
minority,  or  both.  Tlie  oooaequenoe  Is  that 
either  no  low-  or  moderate-Income  bousing 
Is  buUt  or  that  It  is  built  only  in  the  inner 
city,  thus  heightening  the  tendency  for  racial 
poIarlzaUon  In  our  society."  The  President, 
In  that  report,  also  requested  legislation 
"which  would  prohibit  states  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  from  discriminating  against  bous- 
ing subsidized  by  the  federal  government, 
whether  thro\igh  legislative  or  administra- 
tive acticm." 

It  U  quite  apf)arent  that  these  statemenU 
were  motivated  by  concern  that  the  lack  of 
good  sites  for  subslrtlwid  housing  would  se- 
verely cripple  HXTD's  efforts  to  attract  more 
highly  capitalized  entrepreneurs  who  might 
utilize  industrialized  methods  of  construc- 
tion in  the  federal  programs.  This  problem 
may,  indeed,  be  the  Achlllee  Heel  of  "Opera- 
Uon  Breakthrough,"  widely  heralded  as  a 
major  administration  initiative  in  this  direc- 
tion In  1909.  or  any  other  program  to  In- 
cwss  the  production  of  howdng. 

The  second  AdmlnlstratlOD  Inltlatlv*  Is  es- 
sentially a  reaffirmation  of  existing  policy, 
that  "to  qualify  for  FMerai  assistance,  the 
law  requires  a  local  housing  or  conunimity 
development  project  to  be  part  of  a  plan 
that  expands  the  supply  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  in  a  radically  non-dis- 
criminatory way."  The  defects  of  this  policy 
are  (1)  that  the  guldellnee  Issued  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  are  Inadequate  to  assure 
that  an  appUcatlon  will  be  funded  only  if 
there  is  a  pledge  to  provide  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income bousing  and  (3)  that  the  pol- 
icy will  be  appUed  only  to  a  few  programs, 
not  those  «^di  would  provide  real  Induce- 
ments to  communities  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  poor  and  racial  mlnorltlee. 
The  first  deficiency  is  exposed  by  the 
guidrtlnes  that  Secretary  Romney  has  Is- 
sued governing  water  and  sewer  grants.  These 
make  clear  that  the  provision  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  u  only  one  of  a 
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peat  many  criteria  to  be  considered  In  de- 
termining whether  a  community  will  receive 
a  grant.  In  fact,  a  locaUty  whoae  appllcaMoa 
is  otherwise  in  order  many  qualify  for  funds 
even  If  it  makes  no  commitment  to  meeting 
housing  needs.  We  do  not  find,  for  example, 
anything  in  the  criteria  which  would  bar 
such  grante  to  Black  Jack,  Miasourl. 

Xven  if  the  standards  are  strengthened  and 
made  mandatary,  however,  IKederal  policy 
cannot  be  made  effective  unUl  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  poor 
and  minorities  Is  made  a  condition  of  all 
Federal  assistance,  not  Just  community  de- 
velofKnent  projects  such  as  urb«m  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  and  open  q>ace  grants. 

Under  present  policy,  communltlee  which 
exclude  minorities  and  the  poor  may  select 
among  the  various  Federal  programs  to  meet 
their  community's  needs  Irrespective  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  surrounidng  com- 
munities. They  seek  financial  assistance  for 
transportation  services  and  highway  con- 
struction to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
industry  and  commercial  enterprises  to  in- 
crease their  tax  base.  Federal  money  also 
flows  for  programs  of  economic  development, 
health,  education  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. It  is  only  because  of  these  substan- 
Ual  kinds  of  assistance  that  such  communi- 
ties are  able  to  maintain  and  even  improve 
their  standard  of  living  while  at  the  same 
Ume  maintaining  racial  and  economic  ex- 
clusivity. The  continuation  of  such  Federal 
assistance  unaccompanied  by  dvll  rights 
standards  subverts  our  major  national  hous- 
ing goal — to  provide  a  decent  home  In  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  aU  American 
citizens. 

In  addition.  Industry  and  Federal  Instal- 
lations are  much  sought  after  sources  of 
revenue  for  many  suburban  communities. 
Why,  for  example,  would  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment continue  to  make  large  contracts 
with,  or  give  favorable  tax  treatment  to.  em- 
ployers which  locate  In  communities  that 
exclude  poor  and  black  people?  Suburban 
communities  are  often  very  anxious  to  at- 
tract such  employers;  the  property  taxee 
they  pay  make  it  possible  for  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  adequate  pubUc  services 
without  imduly  burdening  their  own  citi- 
zens. Yet,  the  location  of  employers  in  re- 
strlcUve  suburbs  frequently  makes  a  sham 
°'  *2!ii  "aployment  requirements.  Minor- 
ity workers  cannot  live  In  the  community, 
nor  do  they  have  adequate  access  to  the  jobs. 
A  reasonable — Indeed  a  necessary — condition 
of  a  government  contract  if  equal  employ- 
ment laws  are  to  be  meaningful  is  that  mi- 
norities and  lower  income  employees  must 
be  able  to  live  in  the  communities  in  which 
the  jobe  are  located. 

Until  19«9.  availability  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  employees  was  not  a 
consideratdon  In  relocating  or  establishing 
a  Federal  InstalUtlon.  In  1969,  by  internal 
regulation  and  later  in  1970  by  Executive 
Order,  QBA  was  required  to  consider  the 
housing  element  In  determination  to  re- 
locate. This  order  was  silent  on  nondiscrim- 
ination. The  memorandum  of  understanding 
between  08A  and  HUD  on  June  14th 
strengthens  the  government's  policy  It  Is 
not  absolutely  clear,  however,  that  6sA  Is 
prohibited  from  locating  in  communities 
which  housing  is  not  avaUable  to  all. 

Similar  requirements  should  be  applied  to 
aU  government  contractors.  Further,  the 
Equal  Employment  C^jportunlty  Commis- 
sion should  include  availability  of  housing 
as  a  factor  in  determining  equal  «npIov- 
ment  c^>portunlty. 

On  these,  as  on  other  crucial  mstten.  the 
PreiMsuL's  Bousing  statement  is  eltho-  si- 
lent or  negattve.  It  has  diagnosed  a  cancer 
ud  presorlbed  MMpixin   as  the  remedy. 

■nCOTITS  UADBSmP 

PeihaiM  the  most  dlsooursglng  aq>sct  ot 
President  Iflxon's  sUtflmant  Is  Its  iimt*^ 
view  of  the  responsiblUty  the  President  and 


the  Federal  government  must  accept  for  cor- 
recting conditions  which  are  admittedly  verv 
serious.  ' 

Mb  one  can  dlq>ute  the  fkot  that  providing 
housing  f<M-  the  poor  and  for  mlnorttiee  la 
one  of  the  most  politically  sensitive  Iseuee  of 
our  Ume.  Mr.  Nixon  has  recited  the  fears  that 
exist  In  suburban  communities — ^that  poor 
people  would  'nower  property  values,"  that 
they  would  "contribute  leas  In  taxes  than 
they  consume  in  services."  that  their  entry 
would  "bring  a  contagion  of  crime,  violence, 
drugs."  But  the  responslbUity  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  not  simply  that  of  a  good  reporter 
(to  describe  prejudices  that  are  held  "right- 
ly or  wrongly")  or  even  tliat  of  a  good  law- 
yer— but  that  of  a  political  and  monl  leader. 
It  is  his  duty  to  counter  prejudices  and  fears, 
to  make  clear  that  the  remedies  are  not  to 
impose  a  quarantine  or  to  reinforce  the 
ghetto  conditions  that  bred  them  in  the  flrat 
place;  to  place  before  the  American  people 
the  hard  alternatives  they  face  in  the  cities; 
to  offer  programs  responsive  to  legitimate 
concerns. 

Nor  can  the  Administration  seek  to  avoid 
responalbUlty  by  pleading  that  the  Federal 
government  lacks  "leverage"  in  the  field  of 
housing.  As   the  statement  itself  acknowl- 
edges, the  Federal  government  has  been  at 
minimum  a  willing  partner  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ghettos  and  segregated  suburbs.  It 
Is  simply  unacceptable  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  government,  with 
all  of  the  enormous  resoiuces  it  has  at  Its 
disposal  and  with  the  detaUed  regulation  It 
has  employed  in  fields  such  as  taxation,  is 
powerless  to  correct  a  fundamental  injustice 
which  it  has  helped  to  create.  It  le  particu- 
larly ironic  that  this  Administration,  so  con- 
cerned with  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
U.8.  abroad,  seems  content  to  assume  the  role 
of  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant"  at  tiome.  un- 
wlUlng  to  assure  equaUty  to  its  own  citizens. 
The  answer,  it  should  be  clear.  Is  not  a 
choice  between  Federal  and  local  action,  but 
a  wise  combination  of  both.  Certainly  there 
are   "infinitely   varied   Individual   questions 
that  arise  as  our  thousands  of  local  govern- 
ments hammer  out  their  Individual  local  land 
use  policies."  No  one  has  suggested  that  the 
Federal  government  Impose  a  strict  pattern 
of  conformity  oo  every  commimlty  in  the 
Nation.  But,  If  the  Federal  government  does 
not  set  down  as  a  fundamental  ground  rule 
that  the  local  governments  in  each  metro- 
politan area  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  minorities  In  that  area  for  decent  hous- 
ing, few  localltiee  will  act  on  their  own.  Once 
the  basic  rule  of  equal  housing  opportunity 
is  esUblished.  there  can  be  great  scope  for 
diversity  In  the  way  that  each  locality  ful- 
fills Its  obligation. 

As  to  the  allocation  of  responsibility  with- 
in the  Federal  government  itself,  we  brieve, 
as  we  have  stated,  that  the  Executive  branch 
now  posseeses  all  of  the  authority  necessary 
to  surmount  the  barriers  to  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  poor  and  minorities  throughout 
the  metropolitan  areas.  If.  however,  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  additionaJ  au- 
thority or  assistance  from  the  legislative 
branch  would  be  useful,  the  President  should 
present  such  legislation  to  the  Congress 
promptly.  It  will  not  do  for  Secretary  Romney 
to  tell  the  mayors  that  they  should  seek  leg- 
islation. The  mayors  wlU  be  regarded  as  spe- 
cial pleaders:  the  President  speaks  for  all  the 
pe(H>le. 

Further,  the  President's  leadsrahlp  to 
needed  not  only  to  create  support  and  un- 
derstanding among  cltlsens  hot  to  moblllae 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  itself.  Time  and 
again  during  the  last  decade.  exceUent  policy 
statements  on  equal  housing  oiHx>rt\mlty 
have  been  subverted  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Federal  housing  oOdals  to  take  Tlgoroua 
action  to  implement  them.  Kvsn  the  limited 
InltlaUves  taken  by  this  Admlnlstrattoi  will 
fall  unless  ofllolals  of  the  FHA  and  the  other 
houslag  sgsmoles  are  nuuls  to  understand 
taiat  thsy  will  have  do  hlghsr  isaponaltilllty 
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than  to  carry  out  policies  designed  to  meet 
the  bousing  needs  of  the  poor  and  mlnorltlee. 
Finally,  while  we  have  focused  principal- 
ly upon  the  preeminent  responslbilitiee  of 
the  President,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
others  also  have  an  obligation  to  provide  na- 
tional leadership.  It  is  somewhat  discourag- 
ing that,  on  an  Issue  as  vital  and  controversial 
as  this  one.  few  political  leaders  have  articu- 
lated a  clear  position.  We  call  upon  national 
leaden  of  both  political  parties,  not  simply 
to  react  to  the  President's  statement,  but  to 
•pell  out  their  own  affirmative  programs  for 
ascuring  decent,  non-segregated  housing  for 
poor  and  mUuMlty  citizens. 

CONCLUSIOIf 

While  we  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  President's  statement 
and  the  failure  of  the  Administration  to  take 
firm  steps  to  assure  equal  housing  opportu- 
nity, we  are  not  bereft  of  hope.  The  Admin- 
istration has  recognized  for  the  first  time 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  has  taken 
the  first  halting  steps  toward  solutions.  Much 
will  depend  upon  its  ability  to  enforce  the 
policies  that  have  been  adopted  and  its  will- 
ingness to  reconsider  self-imposed  limita- 
tions upon  the  adoption  of  policies  that 
would  promise  genuine  relief. 

The  President  has  asked  in  this  field  as 
in  others  that  his  Administration  be  judged 
by  the  results  it  achieves.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  shall  do. 


RAIL  STRIKES 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or  CAUFOBMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  tTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Transportation  Union  struck  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad — and  Norfollt 
li  Western — on  July  24  in  the  second  of 
a  series  of  "selective"  strilces.  On  July  30. 
the  UTU  says  it  will  halt  six  more  rail- 
ways, including  the  Santa  Fe. 

If  the  July  30  strike  prevails  it  will 
bring  the  total  railroads  struck  to  11. 
halting  rail  shipping  in  40  States  and 
affecting  80  percent  of  the  Nation, 
tliirty-seven  percent  of  the  Nation's 
railworkers  will  be  idled.  Twenty-seven 
percent  of  America's  track  mileage  will 
be  closed. 

We  are  faced  with  more  than  a  series 
of  random,  isolated  work  stoppages.  We 
have  a  rail  strike  of  national  propor- 
tions. 

The  strike  against  Southern  Pacific 
has  already  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  Cal- 
ifornia's economy  as  well  as  to  the  Na- 
tion's produce  shippers  and  consumers. 
The  harvest  of  California's  deciduous 
tree  fruit,  berries,  cantaloupes,  and 
other  crops  is  at  its  peak.  Right  now, 
temperatures  in  California's  Imperial 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  average  in  the 
lOO's.  A  shipping  halt  of  any  kind  spells 
dlsast^*  for  California  growers,  ship- 
pers, and  the  thousands  of  farm  work- 
ers who  rely  on  the  harvesting  of  crops 
for  their  livelihood. 

The  harvest  of  California  crops  con- 
tinues throu^out  the  summer.  In  1970, 
257,000  carloads  of  fresh,  perishable  Cal- 
ifornia inroduce  were  shipped  to  over  40 
major-market  cities  across  the  United 
States.  Forty-one  percent  of  shippage 
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was  by  rail.  Most  trucking  of  produce 
occurred  west  of  the  Rockies 

In  terms  of  dollar  amounts,  the  crisis 
Is  easily  demonstrated.  For  1969,  total 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketing 
amoimted  to  $4,371,260,000,  shared  be- 
tween crop  production  said  livestock  pro- 
duction. About  37  percent  of  California 
land  is  in  farms.  About  25  percent  of  the 
total  farmland  is  in  CTOpe  of  various 
kinds.  Some  263,000  people  are  engaged 
in  California  agriculture,  more  than  5.5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  work 
force,  and  more  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Nation. 

A  second,  more  specific  case  points  up 
the  peril  of  a  continued  strike.  Before  the 
rail  work  stoppage,  more  than  22  tons 
per  day  of  sugar  beets  alone  were  being 
shipped  to  markets  across  the  country. 
Since  the  strike  began,  some  50  to  60 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  beets,  at  a  value 
to  the  farmers  of  over  $1  million,  are  im- 
periled and  may  have  been  lost.  A  con- 
tinued strike  could  cost  the  California 
sugar  beet  industry  alone  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion. 

The  national  implications  are  clear: 
Last  year.  California  exported  14,000 
railcars  of  produce  to  Chicago,  with  only 
8  percent  of  the  carriage  being  by  truck. 
To  New  York  City,  California  supplied 
29.000  carloads  of  produce  by  rail  and 
less  than  10  percent  was  shipped  by  truck. 
At  harvest  apex,  during  June  and  July, 
California  ships  25.000  to  26.000  carloads. 
Other  months  drop  to  an  average  7,000 
carloads. 

Mr.  PresldMit,  I  recognize  that  "selec- 
tive" strikes  have  been  proposed  by  many 
as  a  suitable  pressure-valve  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  nationwide  rail  tleup.  But  a 
selective  strike  becomes  nonselective 
when  it  hits  workers,  management,  and 
consumers  in  markets  over  3,000  miles 
from  the  strike  locale,  becoming  one  in  a 
chain  of  countrywide  strikes.  I  believe 
we  dearly  have  a  national  crisis. 

Mediations  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  reported  to  have  been  so  far 
imsucoessful  and  have  adjourned  with- 
out sign  of  resolution. 

In  a  time  of  grave  economic  peril, 
neither  California  nor  the  Naticm  can 
wait.  Therefore,  I  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — the  governmental  body 
mostly  closely  in  touch  with  all  facets 
of  this  dispute — to  send  emergency  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  so  tha^  we  may 
act  to  break  this  deadlock. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  branch  of  the 
Qovemment  holds  exclusive  blame  tor 
this  crisis,  nor  can  either  management 
or  labor  be  identified  as  single  culprits. 
The  history  of  this  and  other  rail  con- 
flicts is  far  too  c(Mnplicated  for  self- 
righteous  flngerpointing. 

The  administration  must  demonstrate 
leadership  In  seating  emergency  leglsla- 
Uoa  to  end  this  crippling  strike.  Congress 
must  act  wisely  in  developing  a  solution 
which  is  fair  to  both  management  and 
labor  and  which  best  serves  the  needs  of 
the  general  public.  The  railroads  and  the 
unions  must  reconcile  their  differences  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  sound  eco- 
nomic railroad  management  and  with  Job 
security  and  reasonable  wages  for  the 
workezB. 
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And  these  solutions  must  be  found 
now — before  more  of  our  Nation's  crops 
rot  in  the  fields. 


OMB  RELEASES  $70  MILLION  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS  FOL- 
LOWINQ  CONGRESSIONAL  PRO- 
TESTS AGAINST  POLICY  OF  IM- 
POUNDING APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TEKNKSSXB 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  adopted  an  arbitrary  policy 
last  fiscal  year  of  freezing,  withholding, 
and  impounding  funds  am)ropriated  lor 
Congress. 

The  OMB  impounded  funds  for  every 
project  initiated  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  Appropriations  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
with  you  and  other  colleagues  in  pro- 
testing this  excessive  impoundment  of 
funds  for  needed  and  necessary  public 
works  projects,  and  I  have  recently  been 
advised  that  the  OMB  is  releasing  $70 
milliOD  for  planning  and  construction 
of  many  projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  on  Jtme  28  last, 
Mr.  Ca^Mr  Weinberger,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee at  my  request  to  explain  the  ac- 
tion by  OMB  in  singling  out  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  by  the 
blanket  impoundment  of  all  funds  for 
such  projects  initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

During  this  hearing  I  was  Joined  by 
other  Members  in  explaining  to  Mr. 
Weinberger  the  committee's  criteria  for 
funding  needed  projects,  and  we  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  actions  by 
OMB  which  in  effect  negated  the  work 
of  our  committee  and  of  Congress  in  this 
vital  area. 

Following  these  hearings  OMB  an- 
nounced the  release  of  $70  million  in 
funds  withheld  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  other  public  works  agencies. 

The  OMB  has  also  released  $16.1  mil- 
lion to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  Csiscade  improvement  program 
to  expand  production  of  nuclear  fuel 
needed  to  provide  electric  power. 

In  this  connecti<Mi  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  excerpts  from  this  hearing 
on  impoundments  because  of  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  in  this  subject.  The  excerpts 
follow: 
Public  WoaKS  rem  Watte  amo  Pow«a  Dktsl- 

onmrr  aks  Atomic  BmaaT  CoMsaastoN 

AppaopaiATioMS 
ETTtuiB  or  ncpouHDiaNT  or  roBUC 
woBKs  rmnm 

Wltneaass:  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Deputy 
Dlreotor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget  and  Hamnrt  M.  Oobn.  Aariatant  IM- 
reotor  (or  Bods*t  Berlew. 

Mr.  Evms.  Mr.  Welnbergar,  we  mlooin* 
you  to  the  oommlUec.  W«  respect  you,  Mr. 
Director,  uul  we  rcapect  the  office  tbat  you 
hold.  Tbe  committee  baa  looked  forward  for 
some  time  to  meeting  with  you  to  dlacuaa 
proMema  of  mutual  Intertat  and  exchange 


COldCtXTXK  ACnOir  ok   1*71   kll 

Let  me  aay  that  Uat  year  we  began  bear- 
Inga  on  tbe  PubUc  Worka  Approprlatlona  BUI 
on  March  3  and  final  action  waa  not  com- 
pleted untU  September  17. 

During  tbla  6  montha'  period  the  commit- 
tee held  about  3  montha  of  bearings,  includ- 
ing testimony  of  over  1,800  wltneaaea  from 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  came  In  here 
by  planeloada  In  support  of  funding  of  ur- 
gent water  reaource  pro)ecta.  Niuneroua  Mem- 
bera  of  Ooogreaa  alao  teetlfled. 

Oeaplte  the  bundreda  of  unbudgeted  ae- 
tlona  requested— everybody  la  requesUng  un- 
budgeted actions  and  we  all  undeiatand 
that — of  the  committee  concerning  iiigent 
water  and  power  resource  IteoM,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  a  very  restrictive,  a  rather 
austere  policy  In  making  its  recommenda- 
tions last  year  on  the  1971  bin. 

oomorm  makkxjt  cumu 

The  committee  markup  crlterta  were  aa 
follows: 

The  first  priority  was  given  to  more  ade- 
quate funding  of  ongoing  projects  In  an  ef- 
fort to  restore  slippage  In  construction  sched- 
ules and  avoid  cost  escalation  Increases.  This 
would  serve  tbe  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  pre- 
vention of  Inflation. 

The  second  priority  waa  given  to  funding  a 
very  limited  number  of  new  planning  and 
construction  starts  with  emphasla  on  low- 
coet  local  flood  control  projects. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  final  bill  In- 
cluded only  18  new  unbudgeted  planning 
starts  and  31  new  construction  starts  for  the 
Corps  of  Bnglneers.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of 
requests  and  the  large  unfunded  backlog  of 
pr^jjcta.  this  was  aU  that  waa  modasUy  added. 

The  total  coat  of  the  31  new  oooatrucUon 
starts  for  the  corpe  waa  only  $8aa  million  to 
be  funded  over  a  period  of  years,  compared 
with  83  projeota  being  eomideted  during  the 
COTent  flacal  year  involving  a  total  coat  of 
8888  million.  Now.  tbla  ia  8841  million  leas 
in  terms  of  the  total  cost  of  projects  in  tbe 
^peUne.  8o  we  bad  a  very  austve  and  very 
"■trlcted  poUcy,  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
reqiiesu  it  amounted  to  a  total  ooet  of  »5a2 
million  fw  the  81  new  construction  starts 
Omgreaa  added. 

This  would  be  funded  over  about  a  7-year 
pwlod  and  it  would  average  only  about  870 
million  annually. 

The  purposs  of  this  hearing,  Mr.  Director 
m  a  vary  informal  way.  u  to  exchange  Ideas 
and  let  you  aee  the  point  of  view  of  this 
committee.  We  feel  that  we  are  at  arm* 
length  and  I  wanted  to  present  this  aa  the 
commlttee'B  picture  of  the  altuation.  We  felt 
we  had  a  very  llmltsd  number  of  add  ona 
under  the  drcumstanoes. 

In  aummary,  the  oommlttse  expended  con- 
siderable effort  and  after  extaoatve  analysU 
and  diacuaalon  provided  certain  adjustmanta 
In  the  btidget  prlontles.  with  a  final  product 
in  which  the  new  obUgatlonal  authority  ap- 
proved^s  835  mUUon  under  the  budget. 

Mr.  Kvws.  Itie  eommlttae  la  ocnosmsd  that 
despite  all  of  this  elnesre  effort  by  Congreas 
Ita  work  waa  almoet  entirely  negated  by  the 
placement  of  the  funda  Invdved  in  nsarro 
In  the  final  analyala,  tbe  ancuttve  dsoart-' 
ment  determined  that  everything  thathad 
been  budgeted  was  of  high  priority  and  that 
actltma  of  the  Coograsa  wwV  not 

We  have  now  again  oomideted.  Mr.  Dl- 
netor,  over  8  montha  of  hmrtam  thla  ymr 
ooths  un  toodiM.  ws  bsv*  hiidtsstlni^ 
inxn  over  1,700  wltnsaaaa  from  acnMa  ths 
country.  I  have  never  beard  more  urgent 
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^>psals  In  my  18  yesn  oai  this  rranmittss 
ftom  chambers  of  ooaunareo,  water  rasouros 
psople,  pubUe  oOolala  and  Membera  of 
Oongreea.  Over  160  Mamboa  of  Oongreaa 
aooompanlad  thtfr  witneasaa  before  the  oom- 
mltee.  Aa  the  committee  now  beglna  to  make 
ita  reoommendatlona  on  the  bUl  for  next  jtmr 
we  are  concerned  that  without  aome  change 
in  the  pollolea  and  attitudes  of  the  OMB  the 
oommtttee^  Judgments  and  determlnationa 
might  again  be  nullifled.  So  that  ia  the  reaaon 
for  tbla  bearing  before  the  markup. 

Mr.  Director,  let  ms  aak  you  Juat  a  few 
questloiia.  We  have  read  your  statement  and, 
without  objection,  it  will  be  idaoed  In  the 
record. 

STATmzMT  or  Caspa>  W.  WxxMBKaon 
Ur.  Chairman  and  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  welcome  tbla  opportunity  to  i4>pear 
before  you  to  dlacuaa  the  practice  of  estab- 
llahlng  reserves  and  deferring  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funda.  I  imderatand 
that  you  do  not  expect  an  extended  atate- 
ment,  and  I  do  not  have  one.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  uaeful  to  the  committee 
if  I  make  a  few  general  polnta  concerning 
thla  matter.  Inaamuch  aa  there  baa  been  con- 
siderable oonfualon  and  Tn»»i^TMi«rmt^tT»^jng  m 
aome  of  the  recent  public  discussion  of  It. 
I  would  alao  like  to  bring  tbe  committee  up 
to  date  on  tbe  amoimt  of  withheld  funds. 

Aa  of  June  22,  1971,  the  total  amount  of 
funds  m  reserve  was  Juat  under  $12.1  billion. 
As  we  characterize  these  reeervee,  over  $10 
blUlon  of  this  amotmt  was  not  being  held  up 
in  any  restrictive  aenae  but  merely  being  held 
for  obligation  at  a  time  when  projecta  are 
ready,  or  to  meet  poaalble  contingencies,  or 
to  comply  with  specific  congressional  re- 
quirements, while  the  remaining  83  biUlon 
has  had  to  be  withheld  In  order  to  meet  gen- 
eral restrictions  on  spending  imposed  by  the 
Congress  and  to  fxUfill  the  President's  respon- 
sibilities, including  his  duty  to  combat  infla- 
tion. Within  these  totals,  funds  are  being 
reserved  in  practically  every  major  depart- 
ment for  many  different  reasons  peculiar  to 
the  individual  programs  involved. 

The  committee  will  recognize  that  the  812.1 
billion  figure  la  significantly  different  from 
the  812.8  billion  amount  which  we  reported 
aa  being  in  reserve  in  February.  Tbla  illua- 
tratea  an  Important  point  about  tbe  with- 
holding process:  Withholding  ia  eaaentlaUy 
a  management  device  which  is  used  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  the  Government's  funds  in 
an  orderly  manner,  not  as  an  arbitrary  ob- 
struction to  spending  as  some  have  said.  The 
total  amount  being  withheld  fluctuates  be- 
cause fimda  are  in  reaerve  not  to  prevent 
their  ever  being  ^>ent  but  because  they  have 
to  be  held  somewhere  until  all  the  condi- 
tlona  which  the  Congress  Intended  to  attach 
to  their  being  spent  are  fulfilled.  Specific 
congreaalonal  mandates  limiting  the  money 
to  be  obUgated  within  a  ovtain  time  period 
must  be  compiled  with;  oontlngendea  muat 
bs  guaittsd  against;  projecto  muat  be  pre- 
pared and  reviewed:  diqiutes  over  locations 
muat  be  reaolvad:  oooaalonally  savings  are 
poaalble  in  certain  programa;  or  It  may  not 
b«  poaalble  to  obligate  all  the  money  even  If 
it  were  dealred  to  do  ao,  aa  la  the  case  with 
the  highway  program.  In  any  ot  theae  clr- 
cumatances  It  may  be  that  funds  will  be 
Idaced  in  raaerve  fcH'  a  time.  Thla  ia  good 
management  practice,  adopted  in  orOa  to  be 
sure  that  the  funds  will  be  available  for  the 
piirpose  Intended  by  the  Oongreaa  when  it  la 
possible  or  appropriate  to  spend  them. 

Aa  I  have  aald.  over  810  billion  of  the  total 
amount  of  reaervss  are  not  bMng  held  In  any 
reetrlcttve  aanss  but  rather  for  these  man- 
agement-type reasons  Just  referred  to.  Con- 
■iatently  over  tbe  last  decade  the  amount  of 
the  budget  in  raservs  bsa  been  about  6  per- 
omt  of  total  outlaars.  and  in  flacal  1971.  at 
5.7  paroant.  we  are  aUghUy  bstow  thla  lersl. 
Howvrer,  the  amount  wtthhsld  this  year 
indudss.  in  addttlon  to  thoss  amounta  with- 
held as  a  routine  part  of  m^wjiTtg  expendl- 
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tores,  H^noxlntatsly  83  bUllon  wbleh  baa  batf 
tolM  rassrvsd  in  ordsr  to  comply  with  gui- 
eral  oooogreaaional  direetlona  conoemlng  total 
apendlng  and  the  pubUc  dsbt.  I  would  like 
to  say  Just  a  word  about  these  general  n- 
atrlctkma  and  their  effect  on  the  withholding 
process. 

tlM  Prasldsnt  feels  that  ths  prapsr  soo- 
nomle  oouns  to  f  oQow  is  to  hold  total  Oov- 
enuBsnt  sxpendlturss  down  to  a  level  that 
win  not  exceed  the  rsvenuss  that  would  be 
rsoelved  tf  the  economy  ware  operating  at  fuU 
enqtloyment.  Thla  baa  been  neceseary  in 
ofder  to  reduce  the  inflation  which  has  bssn 
aflUetlng  the  economy  as  a  result  of  excaaalve 
■pending  above  full-employment  revenuea 
under  the  jtrevtoiu  admloiatration.  To  bold 
down  apendlng,  we  beUeve  the  President 
would  have  been  JuaUfled  in  withholding 
funda  in  addition  to  thoae  in  reaerve  fcr 
management  purposes.  Olven  the  amount  of 
apendlng  th&t  has  been  authorized,  it  is  tbe 
only  means  avaUable  to  Mm  to  fuUUi  hla 
obUgatlon  to  contain  inflation.  Our  view  la 
that  the  power  to  withhold  la  lnh«r«it  in 
the  general  executive  power  of  the  President, 
a  iMaitlon  for  which  there  la  ample  precedent 
in  admlnatratlona  of  both  partlea. 

Aa  it  happens,  however,  thla  particular 
issue  involving  the  aeparatlon  of  legislative 
and  executive  power  la  not  of  great  impor- 
tance m  the  context  of  flecal  1971  because  the 
Coogresa  Itself  has  required  the  Preeident  to 
uae  the  withholding  mechanism  as  a  means 
of  ctmiplying  with  a  general  celling  on  ex- 
pendltiires  for  tbe  year  and  with  the  limit 
on  the  public  debt. 

The  ceUlng  on  expenditures  for  fiscal  1971 
was  established  in  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tary Approprlationa  Act,  1970.  WhUe  the  for- 
mula for  computing  the  c^lng  is  comidex 
and  requires  reliance  on  estimates  through- 
out the  flacal  year,  suffice  it  to  say  that  It  is 
a  binding  legal  reqiilrement  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  there  ia  no  way  of  oomplylng  with 
it  except  by  withholding  funda  unless  we 
were  to  refxiae  to  pay  the  Government's  bills 
aa  they  come  due.  In  our  budget  last  January, 
we  planned  on  the  basis  of  ending  the  year 
within  82  billion  of  the  limit,  which  left 
leas  than  a  1-percent  margin  for  error.  If 
the  funds  now  being  withheld  had  been  le- 
leaaed  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  we 
believe  we  would  have  exceeded  the  ceiling 
by  several  blUlon  doUars,  which  would  be 
against  the  law  and  the  4>eciflc  direction  of 
Congresa. 

Likewise,  the  debt  limit  la  a  H<n^«ng  r*. 
atralnt  on  apendlng  which  aaaiuus  that  It 
win  be  compiled  with  by  exercise  of  the  with- 
holding power  if  naceaaazy.  Thua,  when  the 
adminlatratlon  requested  in  February  that 
the  debt  limit  be  raised  to  8436  blUlon,  the 
request  waa  based  on  a  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  borrowing  we  thought  would  be 
neceseary  if  apendlng  foUowed  the  pattern 
recommended  in  the  President's  budget, 
which  Included  plans  for  withholding  funds. 
If  ths  Congress  wished  these  funda  to  be  re- 
leaaad.  it  oould  have  granted  a  higher  in- 
creaae  In  the  limit  than  requeeted.  m  fact, 
however,  the  Congress  approved  a  celling  of 
only  8480  blUlcn,  ^>parentty  asmiming  that 
the  funds  would  bs  withhtf d  and  actually 
making  it  impossible  to  releaae  them  and 
sUy  within  the  debt  limit. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  only  tikla:  llis 
administration  regards  wlthhcddlng  aa  an 
essential  management  tool,  necessary  If  ws 
are  to  have  tbe  efllcient  and  effective  control 
over  Oovemment  expenditures  we  are  sure 
Congresa  wlabss  malmtained.  For  the  most 
part,  it  la  uaed  aa  a  management  device,  aa 
the  figurea  I  have  given  the  committee  dem- 
onatrste,  and  it  is  a  good  one.  During  fiacal 
1971  it  has  been  naoasaary  alao  to  use  with- 
holding to  resolve  Wf^n^lat^nt  legialatlve  dl- 
reotlvea  conoemlng  total  (Sovemmsnt  pend- 
ing and  indlTldnal  approprtattona  MUs.  Per^ 
baps  there  are  better  ways  of  raaoMng  tiMSS 
Inoonslstenciea:  at  this  time,  bowever,  tbs 
withholding  device  is  tbe  only  means  avail- 
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able  to  us  to  comply  with  the  congreaalonal 

will. 

RasTTicpnoir  o»  Tssnifoirr 
ISx.   BviNB.   We  know  the  tenor  of  your 
statement  is  about  the  congreaalonal  llnHta- 
tlons  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Om    POUCT    OK    lUPOUKOKXKT 

Aa  a  general  poUoy.  Mr.  Wemberger,  did 
OMB  reawve  aU  congreaalonal  add-ona  in 
other  approfffiatton  bills  for  fiacal  year  1971? 

Mr.  Whkbkkbb.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
mean  other  oonstruotion? 

Mr.  EviKS.  Tee;  and  planning  items  in 
othM-  billa  bealdea  the  public  worka  aooro- 
prlatKm  hill.  ^^ 

Blr.  WuMsaaaxB.  Planning  and  conatruc- 
Uon.  Well,  my  understanding  la — and  Mr 
Oohn  baa  been  with  the  Office  a  lot  longer 
than  I  have  and  wlU  be  there  long  after  I 
leave,  ao  he  wUl  hava  to  correct  me  on  any 
mistakes  I  ml^t  make— that  there  waa  a 
oontlnuation  in  fiscal  year  1971  of  the  pre- 
viously foUowed  policy  of  deferring  congres- 
aloaal  add-ona  in  the  conatructlon  and  plan- 
ning budgets  in  flavor  of  the  projects  which 
*ii*  President  himself  had  recommended.  I 
noticed  you  said  that  the  action  had  nullified 
the  action  of  the  committee.  This,  I  think.  Is 
Incorrect.  What  we  did  waa  defer  it.  It  is  our 
intention  to  releaae  on  July  i,  which  la  lesa 
than  a  week  from  now,  8  daya  actually,  the 
projects  that  were  added  by  the  Congress  to 
the  projects  requested  by  the  Preaident,  and 
tbe  intenticoi  of  doing  thla,  Mr.  (^lalrman, 
was  set  forth  at  page  114  of  our  budget  in 
which  we  used  the  specific  sentence:  "Most 
of  the  projects  added  by  the  Congress  to  the 
1971  budget  are  expected  to  be  started  in 
1972." 

And  that  sentence  la  correct.  They  wlU  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Evms.  Mr.  Director,  you.  In  effect 
negated  the  entire  year's  action  of  this  com-" 
mlttee  by  deferral  of  projects  and  when  you 
rdease  them  on  July  1  you  haven't  provided 
for  any  additional  funds  in  the  1973  budget 
which  makes  for  a  year's  delay.  You  have 
stopped  them  for  a  year.  We  understood  last 
year  you  were  talking  about  inflation.  This 
year  you  are  talking  about  the  fuu  employ- 
ment budget. 

Mr.  Weikbksgb.  We  do  have  the  problem, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  of  the 
f*ct  that  only  about  a  third— It  varies  from 
toe  to  time  but  only  a  third— of  the  total 
budget  is  in  what  can  be  caUed  the  con- 
tnilable  category  and.  unfortunately,  all  of 
the  construction  Is  in  that  one-third. 

Mr.  Evms.  Bir.  Director,  you  dldnt  answer 
our  first  question.  As  I  said,  as  a  general 
policy  did  OMB  reserve  aU  congressional  add- 
ons in  other  bills?  Tou  did  In  ours.  Did  you 
reaerve  aU  unbudgeted  items  In  other  biUa? 

Mr.  WxiNBEBGCB.  In  other  billa.  I  thought 
you  were  referring  to  construction  only. 

Mr.  BviNs.  We  are  talking  about  other  bills, 
planning  and  construction. 

Mr.  Wkinbexges.  I  dont  think  we  reeerved 
all  of  the  congressional  add-ona  in  all  other 
bills  for  the  reaaon  that  we  were  not  allowed 
to  do  so  In  aome.  We  were  not  able  to  do  ao. 

tZAMPUSS  or  FUNDS  KOT  PLACXD  DJ  XESXBVX 

Mr.  EviNs.  Let  me  cite  examples  where  con- 
gressional add-ons  were  provided  and  you 
didn't  freeae  them. 

General  Services  Administration  fiacal  year 
1971  congreatlonal  add-on*  not  impounded 
In  fiscal  year  1971  Congreas  added  funds 
en  six  GSA  projects.  None  of  theae  funds 
were  frozen.  Contracts  for  two  of  the  projects 
(see  below)  were  awarded  in  the  final  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1971. 

BUUSINO    AKD    LOCATIOK 

Congressional  add-on 
Oourthouae     and    Federal     office 
building,  Ftankfcnt,  Ky 8860,000 
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Courthouae    and    Federal    office 

buUdlng.  Alton.  lU 81.600,000 

C<mitraots  will  bs  awardsd  In  fiscal  yaar 
1972  for  ths  oUier  four  fiscal  year  1971  con- 
gresslooal  add-ons.  According  to  OSA.  these 
contracts  would  have  been  awarded  In  fiacal 
year  1971  If  the  design  work  for  the  build- 
ings bad  been  coo^ilete.  The  buildings  are: 

nnLDIKO    AKD    LOCATIOK 

Congressional  add-on 
Post    office    and    Federal    office 

buUdlng.  AugusU,  Ga 83, 894. 000 

Post    ofltce    and    Federal    office 

bulbUng.  Houma.  La 3.004.000 

Post    office    and    Federal    ofllee 

buUdlng.  New  Orleans.  La >  181. 600 

Post    office    and    Federal    office 

building.  Providence,  R.I l,  366. 800 

1  Construction  and  alteration. 
Military  construction  fiscal  year  1971  (con- 
gressional add-ons  not  impounded) 

PIOjaCT  AKD  XX>CATION 

Corigressional  add-on 

Lindaey  Creek  bypaas-extenslon 
(bridge  and  road).  Fort  Ban- 
ning, Ga 83.800,000 

Commissary,  naval  base.  Charles- 
ton.   8C 3.333.000 

Api^ed  Instruction  BuUdlng, 
Naval  Constructiaa  BattaUon 
Center.  Gulf  port.  Miss 773.000 

Bnllsted  Men's  Club.  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport,    Miss 463,000 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies fiscal  year  1971  (congressional  add-ons 
not  impounded) 

PaOJSCT    AKD     LOCATIOK 

RestoraUoo  of  fadUtlee.  Fort 
Scott  Niational  Hlstonc  Site, 
Kana. 8100.000 

Construction  of  administration 
headquarters.  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif 78,000 

Bureau  o/  sport  fisheries  and  wildUfe 

PSOJXCT   AKD   LOCATIOK 

Meridian  National  Flab  Hatchery 
Meridian,  Misa *  836, 000 

Ban  Marcoa  National  Flab  Hatidi- 

ery,  San  Marcos,  Tex 360,  000 

AUegheny  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery,   Pa 341.000 

Warm  Springs  National  Flab 
Hatchery,  Oreg 396.000 

Flahery  Station,  Valentine,  Nebr.        » 30, 000 

Water  Supply  intake,  QuinaiUt 

Fish    Hatchery 90.000 

Support  FaaUlties.  Weatem  Gulf 
Marine  Laboratory.  Port  Ar- 
ansas. Tex 700,000 

1  Planning. 

Mr.  Cork.  May  I  respond  to  that  briefiy. 
Mr.  Chairman?  ^ 

Mr.  Evms.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Corn.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
such  poUcy.  In  fact.  I  know  there  was  no 
poUcy  to  discriminate  against  this  subcom- 
mittee or  the  area  that  this  subcommittee 
covers.  There  is  one  major  distinction  be- 
tween the  construction  for  which  this  sub- 
committee appropriates  and  the  projects  you 
J\ist  read  off.  I  don't  mean  to  take  either  side 
of  that  argiunent  but  let  me  say  that  the 
ones  you  read  off,  the  construction  starts, 
are  fully  funded. 

Mr.  EviHs.  We  wlU  accept  your  word  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  this  com- 
mittee. We  wlU  accept  your  word  f*^  that. 

Mr.  Corn.  I  would  Uke  to  explain  that  we 
did  make  an  effort,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  start 
in  the  fiscal  1971  year  all  of  the  projects  that 
had  been  fimded  prior  to  1971  that  hadn't 
been  started. 

VVBLIC  WOKXS  SnX  FUNDS  IKFOUKDB) 
WITHOUT  EXCXPTIOK 

Mr.  Brnts.  But.  Mr.  Oohn,  you  dldnt  make 
an  exception  in  this  committee.  You  made 
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exceptions  in  other  committees  and.  thers* 
fore,  this  committee  is  ooiusemed  that  you 
singled  out  the  entire  action  of  thla  com- 
mittee and  your  action  meant  a  year's  slow- 
down and  a  year's  stretchout  and  delay.  Now, 
you  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  these  proj- 
ects are  not  funded  aU  in  1  year  like  a  Federal 
building,  and  that  is  true.  But  many  of  theee 
projects.  I  repeat,  were  smaU  and  there  were 
a  number  that  woiUd  be  completed  In  I  year 
involving  only  a  smaU  amount.  I  feel  that 
your  subordinates  didn't  take  a  look  at  them 
selectively.  Let  me  read  you  a  few  of  theae. 
Here  la  the  King  Cove  Harbor,  Alaska,  a  total 
Federal  cost  of  $750,000.  That  was  a  smaU 
one.  It  would  have  been  the  complete  coat 
in  1  year. 

Mr.  WxiNBKacKB.  The  problem,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  puUing  one  or  two  Instead  of  having 
a  uniform  poUcy  Is  that  It  would  subject  our 
Offloe  to  substantial  criticism.  We  thought 
an  overaU  policy  was  better.  My  understand- 
ing baa  been  that  thla  la  not  a  new  policy, 
that  this  is  the  poUcy  that  has  been  followed 
by  many  previous  administrations. 

Mr.  EviNS.  This  Is  the  first  time,  Mr.  Di- 
rector, that  the  complete  action  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  has  been  negated.  Let  me 
read  you  some  more  of  these.  Here  is  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  levee,  $290,000,  the  total 
cost  to  complete  the  project,  frozen  and  proj- 
ect delayed  a  year.  Here  is  the  Sen  Joaquin 
River  In  California,  total  cost  $720,000.  Here 
is  the  KaskuHkla  Levee  District  No.  23.  IlU- 
nols,  total  cost  $907,000.  Here  Is  the  Corpus 
Chrlsti  Intercoastal  Waterway  cutoff.  $300.- 
000  to  complete  it. 

Mr.  Wexnberges.  I  think  one  of  the  points 
you  made  earlier  Is  Important  here,  and  that 
is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  continuation 
projects  added  by  the  committee  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  alone  was  half  a  blUlon 
doUars.  Furthermore,  the  total  cost  of  aU 
the  projects  added,  planning,  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  construction,  was  about  $3  blUlon. 
and  that  la  not  an  Inconsiderable  sum,  even 
by  Federal  standards.  We  had  to  apply,  we 
thought,  a  iinlform  poUcy  with  respect  to  de- 
ferring and  stretching  out  the  add-ons. 

Mr.  EviNs.  It  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  the  policy  to  Include  planning  and  land 
acquisition  Items  in  commitment  figurea. 
only  construction  starts.  Regarding  plan- 
ning, you  allowed  other  agencies  to  go  ahead 
with  planning  but  even  on  planning  you  im- 
pounded aU  funds  and  delayed  our  18  new 
planning  starts.  It  takes  a  long  time  even 
to  con^>lete  planning  on  a  project  but  you 
stopped  aU  planning. 

Mr.  WxnrBBUJiB.  Not  all  planning.  Mt. 
Chairman;  Planning  that  was  In  addition  to 
the  President's  propoeala. 

Mr.  BviNs.  All  of  the  committee's  priorities 
on  planning,  and  that  after  many  months 
of  evaluation  and  testimony  by  many  wit- 
nesses. The  committee  would  say  to  ths 
Congressman,  State  water  officials  and 
others.  "Which  is  your  highest  priority? 
Which  is  the  most  tirgent?  Which  ia  ths 
most  needed?"  On  a  very  restricted  basis,  we 
provided  fimdlng  for  these  priorities.  To  im- 
pound the  funds,  without  exception,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  arbitrary  meat  ax  sort  of  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  WxiNBXBcnai.  It  certainly  was  not  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  regret  that  any  Im- 
pression of  that  kind  may  have  been  incor- 
rectly given. 

Mr.   Bhooss.    Mr.   Chairman,   would   you 
yield? 
Mr.  EviNs.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  Rhooxs.  Mr.  Weinberger,  this  sobccm- 
mlttee  sits  on  a  powder  keg  reaUy. 
Mr.  WKRanoaL  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  Bhodm.  We  have  pressures  from  Mem- 
bers of  OongresB  for  projsets  that  you  prob- 
ably—I was  about  to  say  you  wouldn't  be- 
Ueve but  you  would  bMeve  beoause  you  hava 
a  preasure^Moksd  position  youiaeU. 
Mr.  WnKaooK.  I  do.  I  hava  bad  sams 
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temniarltT  vltb  the  work  this  commlttM 
dow  becktiae  of  ■imUar  wofk  X  did  In  Otli- 
fomla,  uid  I  ra^Mot  the  dUBnaty  of  th«  Job 
ywy  much,  Mr.  Rhodea. 

Mr.  RHOBEH  We  had  thougbt  we  bad  done 
a  good  Job  Uat  year.  We  funded  some  aUrta 
wbleb  were  above  tbe  budget  but  tbey  were 
not  of  a  major  nature.  Also,  tbe  plpellnea  of 
both  the  Corpa  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  going  down.  Even  with 
ttteae  add-ons,  the  pipelines  are  going  down 
and  this  Is  in  dollars,  not  In  purchasing 
power,  BO  you  know  full  well  and  I  dont 
need  to  elaborate  that  If  they  are  going 
down  In  actual  dollars  the  purchasing  power 
which  Is  repreaented  by  thoae  dollars  Is  even 
leaa.  Therefore,  since  we  felt  that  we  had 
done  a  good  Job,  when  the  bill  was  signed 
and  the  President  made  that  remark  about 
"this  was  sure  full  of  pork,"  it  dldnt  sit 
very  well  with  the  committee. 

Then  to  have  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  take  all  of  the  congressional 
add-ons  and  without  any  explanation  what- 
soever deferring  them,  we  Just  felt  that  our 
work  had  been  held  up  for  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule when  we  had  actually  done  what  ap- 
peared to  us  at  least  to  be  a  creditable  job. 

Mr.  WsDnaBOxa.  There  was  no  Intention. 
I  am  sure  of  that.  Congressman  Rhodes,  and 
that  certainly  Is  not  my  feeling  and,  I  am 
aure,  is  not  the  President's.  He  has  been  part 
of  the  congressional  process  and  Is  very  fa- 
miliar with  It  and  understands  it. 

Mr.  Rboois.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WKmsKRcn.  He  did  have  concern  be- 
caxise  of  the  out-year  effects  of  the  additions. 
$3  billion.  The  first  year  rises  in  geometrical 
progression  in  the  out-years,  and  this  is 
something  he  has  to  be  concerned  about  be- 
cause he  has  not  only  the  responsibilities  of 
looking  over  the  work  this  committee  does 
but  overall  responsibilities  for  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  effects  of  small  outlays  the 
first  year  can  be  enormous  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  This  is  true,  but  I  think  that 
we  have  to  make  the  point  also  that  the 
areas  of  public  w<»kB  must  not  be  neglected, 
particularly  the  flood  control  projects.  Prac- 
tically all  the  add-on  projects  were  flood 
control  p)»Jects  in  which  the  need  bad  been 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
recent  floods  and  more  were  expected.  Even 
so,  we  certainly  understand  your  position 
and  the  President's  poeitlon,  and  I  think 
your  statement  makes  the  point  very  well 
about  the  congreeslonal  ceiling. 

What  we  are  really  asking  you  to  do  Is  to 
give  our  work  a  little  more  credibility  than 
I  think  you  did  last  year  and  to  realize  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  put  a  lot  of  pork  in  this 
barrel.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  Job  poe- 
alble  for  the  country. 

Mr.  WKZKBsaGKK.  I  dont  have  any  doubt 
about  that,  knowing  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  and  being  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lative process  myself,  and  I  think,  Ck>ngress- 
man  Rhodes,  there  are  two  problems.  You 
have  the  need  to  make'  some  reductions.  Tou 
have  the  fact  that  because  of  the  controlla- 
bfllty  factors  all  of  the  reductions,  practi- 
cally speaking,  have  to  be  in  the  construction 
area.  Tou  have  the  fact  that  the  Prealdent 
gets  advice,  as  he  must,  from  bis  staff  people 
and  from  the  executive  branch  as  to  the  pri- 
orltlaa  that  he  has  put  in  his  budget.  Finally, 
you  have,  along  with  the  urgent  necessity  to 
make  some  reductions,  the  fact  that  the 
President  would  feel  that  the  prlorltlea  he 
had  selected  for  his  budget  should  come 
flrst.  This  does  not  In  any  aense  Imply  any 
disrespect  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  BviNS.  Mr.  Director,  this  is  one  of  the 
points  we  wanted  to  make.  We  respect  Rogers 
Morton  who  served  in  the  C!ongre«s.  We  think 
ha  la  a  fine  man  and  we  welcome  him  to  this 
oommlttee.  He  is  in  charge,  of  course,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  power  agen- 
cies of  Intolor.  We  felt  he  might  have  some 
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standing  influence  with  the  President,  and 
you  said  that  the  Prealdent  must  rely  upon 
Uw  advice  ot  hta  aaaodatwa  and  advlaera  and 
thlB  la  ooa  raaaon  why  we  wanted  to  dlaouaa 
tha  quaatlon  with  you.  We  know  you  are  an 
Important  man,  an  influential  man,  and  you 
advlae  the  President  and  we  wanted  aome  of 
the  full  facta  to  be  known.  We  feel  that  you 
have  sort  of  taken  a  one-sided  point  of  view 
on  some  of  these  things  and  have  missed 
some  of  the  points  of  view  that  we  have 
learned  and  have  heard  over  the  years  In  the 
eommlttae.  Maybe  you  can  present  some  of 
tbeae  other  facts,  some  of  the  planning  items, 
soma  of  the  land  acquisition  Items  that  have 
been  stopped. 

Mr.  WxmnaosH.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
valid  hope  and  assumption,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  certainly  feel  that  we  need  to  learn  a 
great  deal  more  about  all  of  these  things, 
and  I  am  personally  very  glad  Indeed  to 
have  the  opportunity  for  this  hearing  and  to 
have  the  oppwtunlty  to  present  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  viewpoint  that  the  committee  has. 
I  dont  have  any  doubt  at  aU  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  additional  viewpoints  be- 
ton  him  and  certainly  would  be  greatly  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  at  any  feeling  that  there  is 
any  discrimination  agadnst  a  particular  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  which  there  certainly 
is  not. 
aaviaw  or  ai f  acia  on  indiviuuai,  rsojscra 

Mr.  EviNS.  We  accept  your  word  on  that. 
I^t  me  ask  you  this:  To  what  extent,  Mr. 
Cohn.  was  the  effect  of  Impoundment  re- 
viewed in  connecUon  with  Individual  proj- 
ects? None  at  all,  apparently. 

Mr.  CoHN .  During  the  reviews  laat  fall  and 
Into  December.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  a  number  of 
alternative  paths  or  policies  of  public  works 
construction  were  reviewed  and,  as  Mr.  Wein- 
berger pointed  out.  the  decision  was  made 
then  to  adopt  a  uniform  policy  that  did 
cover  all  the  new  public  works  starts  that 
this  committee  had  added. 

Mr.  BviNS.  In  other  words,  you  dldnt  take 
a  look  at  individual  projects  to  see  whether  it 
was  a  small  project  or  a  small  amount,  or 
the  degree  of  urgency? 

Mr.  Cork.  It  was  a  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  were  being  impartial  and  the  alter- 
natives were  set  before  the  President.  Mr. 
Weinberger  and  Mr.  Shultz  reviewed  them, 
reviewed  them  with  various  agency  heads, 
and  this  was  set  before  the  President.  I  was 
not  there.  But  the  feeling  that  I  got  during 
the  later  discussion  with  Mr.  Weinberger  and 
Mr.  Shultz  had  with  vis  was  that  this  was 
really  impartial  because  we  were  not  picking 
out  projects  in  certain  districts  or  that  were 
initiated  by  certain  Congressmen. 

Mr.  WmrBKaoKB.  TbM«  was  a  real  worry 
about  that. 

Mr.  CoBN.  We  were  worried  If  we  picked 
and  chose  we  would  be  subject  to  charges  of 
discrimination  and,  of  co\irse,  there  was  a 
tendency,  and  I  have  been  there  with  both 
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Republican     and     Democratic     administra- 
tions— 

Mr.  EviMS.  You  had  the  criterion  of  prior- 
ity to  small  projects? 

Mr.  CoHN.  We  might  have  had  that. 

Mr.  Bvn*8.  Small  amounts,  small  costs, 
small  projects,  planning  only. 

Mr.  CoHN.  We  discussed  the  possibility  and 
it  may  be  we  came  to  the  wrong  Judgment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  having  sat  through  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations  in 
approximately  my  same  seat  I  know  there 
la  the  tendency  for  advisers  to  the  President 
to  always  push  projects  in  districts  that  tbey 
are  Interested  In.  The  career  staff,  if  you  will, 
sir,  have  always  been  warned  against  this, 
and  that  we  should  adopt  a  consistent  policy 
and  not  pick  particular  projects  of  interest  to 
whatever  administration  it  is.  The  carev 
staff  has  adopted  this  policy  consistently. 

Mr.  EviNS.  We  can  understand  that  point 
of  view,  but  at  the  same  time  we  considered 
primarily  small  projects  and  small  costs.  I 
note  you  followed  a  similar  policy  In  the 
limited  number  of  new  starts  in  the  1973 
budget.  Let's  go  on  with  the  hearing.  We  sea 
youi  policy  and  you  didn't  get  In  on  the  top 
decisionmaking.  You  are  a  career  man. 

Mr.  Wexnbekoxb.  Mr.  Cohn  is  saying  that 
his  recommendation  saved  me  from  having 
to  come  here  this  morning  and  defend 
against  having  released  all  of  the  Callfcvnla 
projects,  Mr.  Chairman. 

nuxsiMo  or  planicing  ittmds 

Mr.  EviNS.  Considering  the  very  small 
amounts  Involved  and  the  requirement  of  3 
to  4  years  for  planning  of  water  resource 
projects,  why  were  the  planning  fimds 
frozen? 

Mr.  WatNBMtcxa.  The  overall  necessity  of 
making  reductions  and  the  decision  to  do  It 
on  an  overall  basis  for  the  deferral — not  the 
nulllflcation  but  the  deferral — of  the  con- 
gressional add-ons  led  to  projects  in  both 
categories  being  put  into  the  "withheld"  list, 
BLnd  I  emphasize  that  most  of  them  are  being 
released  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  3 
days. 

INCREASED  PHOJECT  COSTS  AND  LOSS  OF  BENXnTS 

Mr.  EviNS.  Without  exception,  the  addi- 
tions by  the  committee  were  Impounded  and, 
in  general,  schedules  were  slipped  furthar 
back  in  the  1972  estimates.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
now  estimate  increased  project  costs  of  over 
$73  million  and  loss  of  annual  benefits  esti- 
mated at  •170  million  for  a  total  of  $343 
million  In  increased  costs  due  to  impound- 
ment of  the  $63  million  added  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  other  words,  to  save  $63  million, 
not  our  testimony,  the  Ccm^m  of  Englneen 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimate.  It 
will  cost  $73  million  more  In  construction 
with  a  loss  of  $170  million  In  annual  benefits 
for  a  total  loss  of  $243  mUlion.  We  wlU  in- 
sert this  summary  tabulation  In  the  record. 

(The  Information  follows: ) 
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Number  of 
proiocli 

AnMNinli 
rasanrad 

EilifflaM 

Incraaaa  In 

pre  jact  coal 

d«M  to  delay 

EsHmaled 

loasof 

annual 

beneflls 

TaW 

incfaaiadeaat 

andlaaaal 

D9MwV 

Con>*o*Caf<"*en: 

CeMlnKKen  fMndt.  

165 

$31,035,000 
2.018.000 
2,500.000 

182.128.000 

$80,881,800 
42.364.0M 

$143. 008, 808 

New  plinnint  ilirti 

Ntw  land  loqutiilion  tlHll 

18 

7 

42!  361008 

Subtotal,  corps 

Buraau  of  Radamalloii 

90 

>3< 

35. 553. 000 
27,862.000 

62.128.000 
11,286,000 

123.245,800 
46.276,000 

185,373.880 
57.562.000 

TeW,abs««. 

12$ 

63.415,000 

73,414,000 

168,521,800 

242,935.808 

>  Indudat  31  new  atorti  and  $7,975,000  in  reaefva;  balance  Imiolvea  eentreaaionsl  increaaea  ($23,060,000)  to  reatore  adieduteee 
34  budfelad  preiacto. 

'  Nolavalabla 

'  lnd«d*a$3,020,000lof  3nawconalniclionatorto,3newkMna,  1  piannlngatort.andl  new  land  aeqniatlionilafn;balance, $19,793,- 
000,  involvaa  con(ratsional  increase  on  (oini  construction  projecto. 


view 


Noto:  Tke  fiaurea  were  pfaparad  at  cemminae  lequeal  by  the  Corpa  of  Enfineera  and  the  Bureau  of  Radafflation  baaed  Mttt- 
tw  of  Im  eonlraeli  lial  would  have  been  let  on  esdi  proiecl  wtiere  Sie  funds  had  not  been  impounded. 


My  27,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  WEXNBEacn.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
la  simply  a  matter  of  trying  to  measure  the 
difference  between  that  increase — and  I 
tblnk  the  loss  of  beneflta  is  always  an  item 
about  which  a  great  many  arguments  can 
bamade — the  difference  l>etween  saving  that 
extra  cost  and  spending  more  than  seems  to 
ba  proper  in  the  given  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  EviMS.  Yes. 


rUTURX    OMB    POLICT 

Mr.  Rrodxs.  Mr.  Weinberger,  can  you  give 
us  any  feel  for  the  i»«bable  action  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  refer- 
ence to  congreeslonal  add-ons  for  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1972? 

Mr.  WxiNBBum.  Well,  Congressman 
Rhodes,  I  certainly  could  not  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  encouraging  congressional  add-ons 
to  the  President's  budget. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  No;  I  imderstand  that. 
Mr.  WxnrBxaoxB.  We  have  not  seen  any 
final  flgures  because  very  few  appropriation 
bUls  have  even  been  acted  on,  so  we  would 
not  know  anything  about  the  necessity  for 
withholding.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Congress  does  not  plan  to  impose  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  In  the  fiscal  year  1972.  I  don't 
know  if  this  is  final  action  or  not,  but  It  Is 
my  imderstendlng  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Evnrs.  Mr.  Director,  the  Congress  feels 
that  they  dont  want  to  give  you  a  fiexlble 
ceiling  which  you  could  use  as  a  tool  to  freeze 
and  impoimd  funds  as  you  did  in  the  past. 
Mr.  WxxNBEKGER.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
tbat  point  we  have  asked  for  an  inflexible 
crtllng  that  applies  both  to  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  EviNs.  We  had  one  and,  Mr.  Director, 
you  are  knowledgeable  In  this  matter  as  are 
we  in  the  Congress.  I  believe  your  celling  has 
not  been  given  to  you  to  provide  you  with 
another  tool  to  use  to  freeze  funds. 

Mr.  WEiNBEaGKX.  An  inflexible  ceiling  that 
is  a  celUng  and  is  applicable  to  both  branches 
would,  I  think,  be  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  has  requested  but  would  re- 
«iuest  again.  NaturaUy  we  could  not  be  In  a 
position  of  encouraging  add-(»u  to  the 
budget  which  the  President  submitted. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  There  will  be  add-ons. 
Mr.  Weinberger.  But  there  will  be  add-ons 
•B  there  always  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  same 
necessity  prevails  in  1972  that  prevailed  in 
1971.  which  led  us  to  go  into  the  need  for 
overall  general  reductions.  We  certainly  hope 
it  would  not.  The  President  would  like  to 
give  full  expression  to  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
I  am  sure,  at  any  time  he  feels  it  is  consistent 
with  his  economic  policy,  and  with  the  pub- 
lic debt  limits  and  the  other  things  which  led 
UB  and  have.  Incidentally,  led  every  adminis- 
tration since  Thomas  Jefferson  to  And  the 
necessity  for  making  some  withholdings. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  h<^e  you  will  consider  the 
pipeline.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the 
plptilne  is  going  down  In  both  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
snd  this.  I  think,  U  likely  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  I  think  the  pipeline  Is 
diminishing  but  the  spending  each  yew  is 
rising.  The  inomedlate  outlook  and  the  years 
we  have  to  be  most  concerned  with,  of  course 
Me  1973,  1974,  and  1976.  and  so  on.  Those 
Immediate  years  show  very  substantial  total 
Increases  based  upon  prior-year  oonunlt- 
Mnts  and  while  the  pipeline  may  be  going 
**wn,  the  immediate  year  outlay  effecta  that 
we  do  face  are  very  substantial.  We  would 
eeralnly  want  to  utilize  the  reservation  of 
eoogresslonal  add-ons  as  a  laat  reaoit«,  and 
Uiat  is  all  that  was  done  this  year. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you. 

oivxaaioN  or  rxclamatiom  ruNsa 

Mr.  Director,  the  committee  la  a^>«cUUy 

eoQcemed  that  in  the  inaCanoe  of  the  Bureau 

01  Reclamation  a  total  of  $16  million  wbloti 

*u  added  by  Congreaa  for  eight  proJecU  waa 


Impounded  and  la  now  sohedxUad  for  laleaae 
In  flscal  year  1972  but  is  being  reprogramed 
for  other  work.  It  is  a  small  amount,  but  it  la 
being  aUocated  to  other  work,  not  to  the 
items  which  the  committee  directed. 

WESTLANDS    DIBTRIBtrnON     STSTKM,    CALIF. 

For  example,  fc«-  the  Westlands  distribu- 
tion ayatem  In  the  Central  Valley  project, 
CMtfomU,  Ooogreas  provided  $8.5  million 
to  Initiate  two  contracts  to  provide  water  to 
two  additional  project  areas.  These  funds  are 
now  scheduled  in  the  1972  budget  to  finance 
other  work,  thus  vetoing  the  prlorltlea  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thtnfc  jn 
that  connection  the  problem  was  that  the 
contractor  worked  more  rapidly  than  he  had 
scheduled  with  the  Bureau:  for  that  reason 
the  additional  funds  will  be  used  up  aooner 
and  the  balance  will  be  available  for  other 
programing.  I  am  not  sure,  but  that  is  my 
Impression.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  concerning  the  Westlands 
water  i»oJect. 

Mr.  EviNs.  I  don't  beUeve  that  was  the 
case.  You  not  only  deferred  the  money  we 
added  for  1971  until  1972  but  then  you  put 
it  on  other  items  in  1972,  for  going  contracts 
on  the  WesUands  project.  Here  is  some  in- 
formation from  this  year's  hearing  during 
the  testimony  of  Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  I  quote  the  record: 

"Mr.  EviNs.  I  understand  in  some  cases  the 
funds  will  not  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  appropriated.  We  are  most  con- 
cerned that  such  action  was  taken  and  I  as- 
sxime  it  will  not  occur  again.  SpeclflcaUy,  in- 
dicate these  diversions  of  funds  in  the  re- 
serve table  you  are  furnishing  for  the  record. 
"For  example,  $8,600,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  Westlands  dUtrlbutlon  system.  We 
understand  this  has  been  used  for  some  other 
purpose  than  was  intended  by  the  Congress. 
"Mr.  Armstrong.  No.  It  is  being  used  for 
the  Westlands  distribution  system.  You  sup- 
plied $8.6  million,  and  in  the  discussions  ac- 
companying the  appropriation,  I  think  you 
specified  that  would  be  for  two  new  con- 
tracts. We  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
cover  these  additional  contracts,  and  so  it  is 
being  applied  this  year  along  with  another 
$1.5  mUllon.  making  a  total  of  $10  million 
to  cover  ongoing  work,  on  construction  con- 
tracts that  have  already  been  let. 

"Mr.  EviNs.  You  have  taken  the  money 
which  we  appropriated  for  new  work  on  the 
project  and  scheduled  it  for  ongoing  con- 
tracts. If  you  had  not  diverted  the  $8.6  mU- 
llon, you  would  have  had  to  have  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  request  for  going  con- 
tracts in  fiscal  year  1972? 

"Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  true." 
Mr.  EviNs.  This  is  the  gimmick.  They  had 
ongoing  contracts  and  used  this  extra  money 
for  them  Istead  of  requesting  new  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  This  is  usually  the  Bu- 
reau's or  the  corps'  own  recommendation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  It  is  very  much  more' 
economic  and  effective  in  every  way  to  com- 
plete the  ongoing  contract  than  to  stop  half 
way  through  that  and  start  a  new  one. 

Mr.  EviNs.  We  are  not  advocating  stopping 
it,  Mr.  Director.  Please  understand  we  are 
not  advocating  stopping  it.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  the  area  asked  for  the 
two  new  contracts  and  this  committee  sup- 
plied funds  for  the  two  new  contracts,  and 
somehow  the  two  new  oontracta  were  de- 
ferred and  the  funds  diverted  to  other  work. 
Mr.  Weinberger.  I  think  the  problem  was, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  old  oonttmct  ooat 
more  than  originally  eatlmated  and  ratltor 
than  leave  the  project  '*»"g""e  the  avatlabla 
funda  were  reprogramed  to  complete  tbat 
project.  That  is  my  underatamttng  at  tlka 
Westlands. 

Mr.  Evnrs.  It  la  not  my  understanding  the 
old  contract  cost  more.  You  saved  $8Jl  mll- 
Uon  In  the  1972  budget  requaat  by  ualng  the 
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money  appropriated  by  Congreaa  for  1971 
and  you  exercised  an  item  veto  of  OoDgnaa 
which  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  WEXNBBKSEa.  I  think  we  finished  aome 
existing  contracta  on  tbat  existing  project. 
That  one  I  have  some  small  familiarity  with 
because  of  the  amount  of  discuaalon  we  ♦'"I 
about  it. 

Mr.  RHomca.  We  ought  to  flnlah  that  West- 
lands  project.  The  way  that  project  has  been 
kicked  around  through  the  years,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, is  absolutely  scandalous.  It  la  badly 
needed.  The  warter  table  is  going  down.  They 
have  ground  subsidence.  They  have  every- 
thing Imaginable  that  can  hi^ipen  to  a  dis- 
trict that  is  out  of  water.  We  really  ought  to 
go  ahead  and  complete  this  project. 

Mr.  WBNBXBGxa.  Let  me  check  on  that. 

CKNTRAI.   X7TAR 

Mr.  EviNs.  I  am  advised.  Mr.  Director,  that 
the  same  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  the 
tunnel  and  the  Jordan  aqueduct  on  the  Bon- 
neville Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  project.  We 
provided  money  for  the  Jordan  aqueduct. 
You  took  the  money  and  put  it  on  to  ongoing 
contracts  and  again  vetoed  the  action  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  WxiNBERCKB.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  do  give  the 
Bureau  and  the  corps  flexlbUlty,  so  that  If 
there  had  been  cost  overruns  as  there  nearly 
always  seem  to  be  on  these  estimates  they 
can  complete  ongoing  work. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Theee  are  not  cases  of  cost  over- 
runs, Mr.  Director.  For  years  when  the  corpa 
and  the  Bureau  write  a  letter  to  this  com- 
mittee and  state  that  they  would  Uke  to  have 
a  transfer  of  funds  for  a  project  it  has  usu€klly 
been  approved. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  I  think  In  this  case  it 
probably  was,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
don't  think  we  can  move  without  the  com- 
mittee's ^proval  and  we  would  not  want  to. 
Mr.  EviMs.  It  waant  submitted.  You  com- 
pliment the  committee.  Mr.  Director,  by  say- 
ing you  don't  move  without  considering  the 
committee.  We  don't  feel  the  conunlttee  has 
been  given  any  consideration  at  aU. 

Iid:r.  RaoDEs.  If  you  will  jrleld,  this  particu- 
lar ttem  I  remember  well.  It  was  not  in  the 
budget  and  was  put  in  the  bUl  over  the 
budget  at  the  speciflc  request  of  the  people 
of  Utah. 

ISi.  WKiNBstcER.  This  was  the  Bonneville 
project? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Part  of  the  Bonneville  project. 
It  was  $1,300,000  and,  as  I  recaU.  There  was 
a  matter  of  relocation  of  a  highway.  The  total 
project  provides  water  for  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
case  was  made  and  made  well  tbat  this  was 
an  emergency  situation  and  we  put  the 
money  in  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  It 
was  dlvnted  to  some  other  purpoae. 

Mr.  Weinbercrr.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  that  as  I  did  with  the  Westlands.  I 
will  certainly  look  it  l^>  and  see  what  the  cur- 
rent status  ot  tbat  la. 

Mr.  Evora.  This  Is  one  of  the  matters  that 
we  wanted  you  to  become  familiar  with.  We 
feel  on  many  of  these  matters  you  don't  have 
peracmal  knowledge  an  ootalnly  the  Presi- 
dent doean't  have  knowledge.  Nobody  la 
charging  the  PreaideDt  but  It  la  his  advisers 
and  those  around  him. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  main  point  we  are  trying 
to  make  is  that  we  usually  do  have  some 
reason  for  congreasional  add-ons. 

Mr.  WKmanoER.  I  don't  have  any  doubt 
about  tiiat  whatever. 


oicB  PKAcncE  or  onmuaoN  or  rtneos 
Mr.  BvDre.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Director,  w 
an  Individual,  that  It  U  an  ^proprlate  prac- 
tice for  OMB  to  divert  funds  from  the  pur- 
poaea  apedfled  by  Congreaa? 

Mr.  WxnmKGBi.  M^.  Chairman,  I  dont  be- 
Ueve in  diverting  the  funds  from  the  purpose 
for  which  provided.  I  do  believe  completely 
In  the  neoeastty  for  the  PrsaldeDt  to  have  ths 
ability  to  manage  the  flow  of  Fsderal  ax- 
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pftDdltuTM,  Which  U  an  that  U  naUy  tn- 
volT««l  In  Impounding.  If  there  were  no  oon- 
Btratnts.  tf  we  dldnt  b«ve  Inflationary  pcob- 
lema,  U  we  dldnt  have  a  debt  oelUnc,  et 
oeterm.  et  oeteni,  we  probably  would  not  have 
to  do  that,  but  given  the  muewlty  and  thoae 
oonsteamte  I  think  he  deee  have  to  manage 
the  flow.  To  the  extent  that  he  U  not  always 
able  to  release  fimda  at  the  time  the  Oongra« 
would  like  to  have  them  rele— ed,  this  may 
weU  involve  a  difference  of  vlewpatnt  between 
the  Bxeeuttve  and  the  Congrsse.  I  dotxt 
think  this  Is  diversion  and  I  dont  think  the 
Prestdent  or  title  executive  branch  engage  In 
dlvecelcn  ot  ftinds. 

Mr.  Bvim.  We  certainly  consider  it  diver- 
sion when  we  (4)proprlate  money  for  a  spe- 
cific project,  for  a  specific  purpoee,  within  a 
time  frame  and  that  project  Is  not  only  de- 
ferred for  another  year  but  a  year  beyond 
then,  and  then  to  another  purpoee.  I  cant 
consider  It  anything  but  (Ilverslon. 

Mr.  ^^OMBBtCBB.  Well,  the  matters  that  In- 
volve other  purpoees,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
usually,  and  I  assume  regularly,  submitted  to 
the  committee  by  the  corps  or  the  Buiean 
which  are  the  operating  agencies.  We  do  not 
deal  with  that  partleular  phase  of  It.  We  do 
not  have  operational  authority. 

Mr.  XviMs.  Mr.  Director,  we  are  Just  giving 
you  some  examples  In  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

Mr.  WxDfanuixa.  I  will  have  to  dlBCuss 
them  with  the  Bureau  because  my  imder- 
standlng  was  that  diversion  or  shift  of  funds 
from  programed  acUvltlee  as  approved  by  the 
Congress  did  require  the  committee's  ap- 
proval, and  that  is  the  assumption  iinder 
which  we  have  been  operating:  but  we  are 
not  an  operating  agency  In  that  sense. 


umsFmiia 


OF  FUMOa 


Mr.  Bnirs.  We  have  been  talking  about 
diversion.  Now  I  want  to  talk  about  deferrals 
and  reallocations.  With  respect  to  the  Corps 
of  Bnglneers,  funds  were  placed  in  reserve 
for  nine  projects  which  are  not  scheduled  for 
rMease  untU  after  1972.  We  understand  that 
(me  reason  for  this  Is  that  they  were  con- 
sidered by  OMB  of  low  priority.  Now,  what 
criteria  does  OMB  follow  In  establishing  proj- 
ect priorities? 

OMB  CaiTBOA  OK  FBOJXCT  PUOUTtlB 

Mr.  WKnrannxa.  One  thing  that  we  have 
to  be  conoemed  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  ia  when 
the  eoet  estimate  of  the  total  project  has 
very  sharply  risen  or  when  we  are  advised 
by,  in  this  case  the  corps,  in  some  cases  the 
Biireau,  of  changes  in  conditions  and  other 
matters  and  other  factors  that  lead  to  that. 
We  also  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  coet- 
beneAt  ratio  and  we  ordinarily  cannot  send 
a  favorable  report  to  the  Congress — in  fact,  I 
dont  know  of  a  single  instance  where  we 
have^when  there  Is  an  unfavorable  cost- 
bentft  ratio. 

On  the  deferral  of  projects  which  are  ne- 
eeaaltated  by  money  management  problons 
that  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  and  In  the 
statement,  we  naturally  try  to  select  for  de- 
ferral projects  that  the  corps  or  the  Biueau 
advise  vm  have  a  lower  priority  and  by  defi- 
nition thoee  projects  that  are  not  Included  In 
the  budget 

Mr.  Kmn.  In  othw  words,  you  are  advised 
by  either  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the 
Corps  of  Knglneera  as  to  what  constitutes  low 
priority? 

Mr.  WxntaxassB.  Normally  we  woiild  look 
to  that,  but  If  there  is  a  situation  In  which 
a  project's  ultimate  coat  has  vary  sharply  m- 
ereased.  not  by  reason  of  calling  It  lower  pri- 
ority but  because  the  project  now  needs  a 
reexamination,  we  would  recommend  for 
deferral  that  partleular  project  given  the  ne- 
cessity to  defer  some. 

Mwuni'uuf  or  LOW  Huuatri 
Mir.  Bran.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
IB  your  rtaflnUlon  of  "^ow  prlartty." 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REBiARKS 

Mr.  Willi iwaiiam.  .That  is  what  I  was  try- 
iBg  to  give  yon.  Ht.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wnmu.  Too  are  saying  that  you  are  ad- 
vised by  the  Borean  or  the  corpe  as  to  what 
uwistltules  low  priority? 

Mr.  WtawaBMOBL  In  some  eases;  but  I  qties- 
tlon  the  entire  use  of  the  t«m  "tow  pri- 
ori^." 

Mr.  Svns.  There  must  be  a  little  gap  hare 
becauae  we  get  teattmony  before  thla  oom- 
mlttee  of  the  urgency,  of  the  importanoe,  of 
high  prlortty,  and  then  we  find  a  label  tagged 
on  It  by  OMB  of  low  priority.  So  there  Is  a 
gap  here  somewhere. 

Mr.  CoHW.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  reooUeotlon 
maj  be  wrong,  but  I  dont  recall  low  priority 
being  attached  to  thoee  partleular  projects, 
the  few  that  are  deferred  beyond  1973.  Tliat 
might  be  so  Interpreted,  but  I  think  In  each 
of  thoae  eases,  and  I  dont  know  the  q;>eelflc 
problems  that  were  Involved  In  each  of  thoae 
projects.  There  was  some  dUBculty  In  get- 
ting water  contracts  signed,  niere  was  some 
dUBculty  and  delay  in  getting  ooat-ehartng 
contracts  agreed  to,  and  In  eaoh  of  those 
fine  It  was  our  tmderetanding  from  the 
oorpe  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that 
theae  were  going  to  take  time  to  oonaplate. 

OHABnOM  AMD  UTTLI  CKAXITOir,  KO.,  nOJXCT 

Mr.  Svnra.  Mr.  Cohn.  let  me  cite  a  few  in 
this  category.  One  project  on  which  a  low 
priority  tag  was  placed  was  the  Chariton  and 
Little  Chariton  River  flood  control  project  in 
Missouri.  The  total  cost  of  this  project  is 
only  $7.3  million,  with  a  benefit-coat  ratio  of 
1.0  to  1.  Congress  added  $400,000  to  InitUte 
construction  because  it  was  considered  an 
urgent  small  flood  control  project  with  dam- 
aging floods  which  have  occurred  on  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  once  a  year  for  the  last  60 
years.  They  had  floods  In  the  area  in  May  and 
September  of  this  year,  1970,  which  caused 
damage  estimated  at  $1,148,000.  In  other 
words,  they  had  at  least  one  flood  s  year  for 
60  years  and  It  was  of  high  priority,  of  great 
urgency,  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.6  to  1. 
I  think  this  is  probably  one  of  out  star  ex- 
amples, but  thla  one  was  deferred  because  it 
was  considered  of  low  priority.  The  funds 
provided  by  Congress  were  frozen  and  are 
not  even  scheduled  for  release  until  after  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

tdr.  WxiNBKKGKR.  Let  me  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  I  might  interpose  the  statement,  say 
that  we  do  not  defer  them  because  of  low 
priority. 

Mr.  Evnrs.  That  was  the  testimony  of  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers.  They  cited  this  one 
^^llrmng  four  projects  "considered  to  be  low 
priority  and  are  being  deferred  for  that 
reason." 

Mr.  WKiKBxaGxa.  I  dont  know  from  whom, 
certainly  not  from  me,  becaiise  we  don't  use 
that  kind  of  categorization.  We  have  to  defer 
some.  A  lot  of  what  we  defer  has  to  be  In 
construction.  In  xnaWng  the  decisions  as  to 
which  should  be  deferred,  as  you  pointed  out 
a  moment  ago,  we  deferred  all  oongreeslonal 
add-ons  on  the  theory  that  the  ideas  that 
were  in  the  President's  budget  represented 
the  highest  priorities  stated  by  the  Bureau 
and  the  Corps.  We  didn't  attempt  to  assess 
further  priorities,  but  if  there  have  been 
drastic  changes  In  the  coet  estimates  of  a 
project  or  the  time  for  completion  or  other 
factors  which  change  the  cost-beneflt  ratio 
we  would  certainly  recommend  that  that 
particular  project  be  deferred  until  there  Is 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  it  again.  But  we 
do  not  thereby  attach  a  low  priority  tag 
to  it. 

Mr.  Bvnrs.  Mr.  Director,  in  view  of  your 
multiplicity  of  duties  on  the  overall  budget 
and  of  the  importance  of  your  office  and  the 
lack  of  time  for  details,  could  you  not  con- 
sider as  Mr.  Rhodes  says,  the  expertise  and 
Judgment  of  this  committee  and  Congress  in 
determining  some  urgency  or  high  priority 
in  the  funding  of  certain  projects?  Wouldn't 
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you  give  some  evaluation  to  the  work  of  this 
oonuBlttee? 

Mr.  WxTMBsacxa.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  definitely 
that  would  be  done.  The  problem  that  ws 
faced  in  conalderlng  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
choice  and  the  problem  of  criticism  that  we 
have  favorite  districts,  favorite  Congreea- 
men,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  sertoiis  problems  involved  in 
charges  of  discriminatory  action  of  that  kind 
it  seemed  best  that,  faced  with  the  need  to 
make  some  retrenchment  and  some  deferrals, 
an  overaU  poUcj  of  utilizing  the  recommen- 
datlona  that  had  been  given  to  the  President 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  corps  be  followed  and 
that  the  Preaident's  budget  be  followed  and 
the  congressional  add-ons  deferred. 

Mr.  Bvura.  You  are  saying  that  you  ai« 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps. 

Mr.  WnMBnoBL  That  Is  how  they  got  Into 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Bvnfs.  We  think  that  you  exercise 
great  Judgment  in  your  office.  We  hear  testi- 
mony from  the  corps  and  the  Bureau,  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  from  public  wit- 
nesses and  we  make  evaluation  of  relative 
needs.  We  think  you  exerclaed  your  judg- 
ment on  these  matters  In,  I  won't  use  the 
word,  cavalier  fashion,  but  I  am  saying  that 
I  believe  we  go  Into  greater  depth  and  greater 
study  and  we  have  valid  reasons  for  ovr 
funding  recommendatiozu. 

Mr.  Wtatmmaat.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
question  about  tltat,  and  the  very  point  that 
I  have  made  demonstratee  that  you  do  go 
into  much  greater  depth.  The  point  I  mads 
la  that  the  discretion  we  exercise  Is  done  on 
a  single  basis,  the  Idea  that  the  Presidents 
budget  should  stand  and  that  all  of  the  con- 
gressional add-ons  be  deferred,  when  a  de- 
ferral is  necessary  In  this  amount,  rather 
than  exercising  a  cavalier  or  an  lndep>endent 
Judgment  on  Individual  projects.  We  dont 
feel  qualified  to  do  that. 

In  the  case  of  two  projects  for  whl^  funds 
were  added  by  Congress  for  ABC  in  the  1971 
bill  the  funds  were  not  only  placed  in  reserve 
but  are  being  reallocated  for  entirely  differ- 
ent purposes  in  fiscal  year  1972.  To  what 
extent  and  under  what  criteria  do  yon 
beUeve,  BCr.  Director,  that  the  OMB  has  tbs 
prerogative  to  exercise  item  veto  of  con- 
gressional actions  In  this  manner? 

Mr.  WmfBsaoxa.  In  one  of  those  projects, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  had  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  coet  of  the  project, 
and  whereas  the  $600,000  sum  was  asked  for 
a  start,  it  was  not  asked  by  the  ABC.  The 
total  project  would  run  in  excess  of  $16  mil- 
lion, and  guided  by  the  ABC's  budget  pressn- 
tation  and  their  request  to  lis  this  seemed  to 
be  an  item  that,  given  the  need  to  deftr 
some  it«ns.  oould  be  and  should  be  deferred. 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  that  was  done. 

The  Cascade  Improvement  Program  was 
deferred  simply  for  an  opportimity  to  sx- 
amine  more  carefully  the  needs,  altematlvs 
means  of  providing  tar  these  needs,  and  tbs 
ultimate  coat,  and  that  Cascade  Improve* 
ment  Program  money  will  be  released  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  in  3  days. 

Mr.  EviMs.  I  noted  that,  and  I  put  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  as  of  Friday  of  i^proval. 
Mr.  Wnmaasaa.  Good. 
Mr.  BviMB.  You  may  see  it  in  the  Beconi. 
I  commend  you  for  it.  In  reference  to  tbs 
other  project,  I  want  to  reempbaalae  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  Con- 
gress authorized  this  project  after  dellbenr 
tlon  and  much  study,  and  the  Approprlatloas 
Committee  aftw  hearings  added  the  $600/100 
for  Jtist  planning  on  the  project.  You  sxe 
stating  by  your  action  In  reallocating  tbs 
funds  that  "We  will  not  approve  the  author- 
ized action  of  the  Congreee.  We  will  not 
approve  the  appropriation  of  Congress.  We 
wlU  item  veto  this  and  allocate  the  funds  for 
other  purposes."  I  think  this  is  going  too 
Car.  I  think  this  U  exceeslve  and  I  think  It 
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borders  on  being  unoonatltatlooal  If  it  Is  not 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  WknranaBu  I  should  at  thla  point 
note  in  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dl- 
ivetor'B  statement  about  thla  project  that  it 
gld  not  sesm  prudent  to  proceed  with  the 
flnt  stage  of  the  project,  that  funding  Is  not 
available  within  the  desired  outlay  limit  to 
complete  the  effort. 

Mr.  Bvnra.  You  could  have  held  it  In  reeerve 
■Bd  not  given  it  an  item  veto. 

Mr.  WantBaaoBL  An  item  veto  Is  not 
within  the  Preaident's  power,  so  there  was  no 
nam  veto. 

Mr.  Bvnrs.  This  committee  considered 
additions  primarily  for  urgent  small  projects, 
low-cost  i»oJecU.  This  U  the  priority  that 
iM  set.  Tliis  Is  the  level  that  we  set. 

■XLAnVX  PBOJXCT  FaiOKITIXS 

In  conclusion,  the  general  poUcy  of  OMB 
seems  to  be  that  any  projecta  provided  for 
in  the  budget  are  of  higher  priority  whUe  any 
nrolects  provided  by  Congress  are  considered 
Q  lower  priority.  With  that  poUcy  we 
(troD^y  disagree. 

Mr  WkiMaBOBt.  I  could  not  agree  with  that 
cbaracterlzatlon,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  that 
is  not  the  feeling  that  prevails  In  our  office  or 
I  am  sure  In  the  President's  mind.  We  do  start 
with  the  necessity  for  some  reductions.  That 
is  not  a  condition  that  prevails  every  year, 
when  that  condition  does  prevail,  and  given 
the  controUabUlty  problems  of  the  budget 
and  the  fact  that  construcUon  Is  entirely  In 
the  controllable  aectton.  we  do  have  to  have 
certain  guldellnea  and  thoee  guidelines  are 
the  onee  thwt  led  us  to  Include  projects  In 
the  President's  budget.  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Eviws.  Mr.  Director,  18  new  planning 
starts  that  Congress  added  were  frozen  and 
the  31  new  construction  starts  that  Con- 
gress added  were  frozen.  You  did  freeze  some 
budgeted  projects  temporarily  but  later  all 
of  thoee  were  released. 

Mr.  WKnfBBtOBt.  The  budgeted  Items,  as  I 
laid,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  thoae  on  which  the 
President  has  received  guidance  and  recom- 
mendations and  which  he  has  concluded 
should  be  done.  Given  the  neceesity  for  re- 
trenchment in  some  areas.  I  think  It  Is  In- 
evitable that  the  President  would  feel  that 
the  items  he  Included  were  items  thait  should 
be  released  first. 

EICHT  OF  CONORXSS  TO  ESTABLISH   BUDGET 

PKioxrnxs 

Mr.  EviNS.  Mr.  Director,  under  what  condi- 
tions would  you  recognize  or  advise  the  Presi- 
dent that  Congress  has  the  right  to  estab- 
lish priorities  either  In  subeUtutlon  for  or 
in  addition  to  those  refiected  In  the  budget 
estimates? 

Mr.  WEnfBEEOxa.  I  am  sure  he  Is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  constitutional  provision 
and  needs  no  advice  from  me  on  It. 

Mr.  Eviifs.  You  do  advise  him.  You  said 
before  the  budget  is  based  on  your  advice  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  WEorazaoEa.  Our  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  to  the  original  construction  of  his 
budget,  and  he  necessarily  makes  up  a 
budget  based  on  advice  from  the  operating 
agencies,  the  bureaus,  and  the  Corps  of  Bn- 
glneers. Those  recommendations,  as  viewed 
and  examined  by  ua,  form  the  basis  for  his 
budget. 

OErxaKAI,  OF  ITBIIB  UinTL  AFRa  FT  ISTS 

Mr.  Evnfs.  We  are  told  that  14  items  are 
put  over  at  least  unttl  1973.  Actually,  we  are 
told  deferred  unUl  after  1972,  but  not  spe- 
ciflcaUy  when  the  funds  will  lie  released. 

Mr.  Coaif .  I  thought  It  was  fewer  than  that. 
On  the  ones  deferred  we  thought  there  were 
local  problems,  local  cost  sharing  or  things  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  WEnnsBOEa.  I  should  have  said  all  of 
the  projects  about  which  there  la  no  ques- 
Uon  raised  by  the  operating  agencies. 

Mr.  Evma.  TBat  would  be  any  number  or  all 
of  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  WKOiaaaEa.  We  are  planning  to  release 
$41  million  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
$26  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
There  are  some  that  can't  be  rtieased  be- 
cause of  either  local  problems  or  problems 
with  the  operating  agenclee. 

Mr.  Bvms.  Oxu  committee  has  a  total  of 
14  Itema  that  are  deferred  over  beyond 

Mr.  WEiifBEaGKX.  Beyond  1972? 

Mr.  EviNS.  Yea. 

Mr.  WEiifBXBGBa.  Let  me  find  out  the  status 
of  those. 


EXAKPLBS  OF  BVVBCTS  OF  FOMD 
XICPOTTNDMKMTa 

Mr.  Evnta.  We  wlU  Insert  In  the  record 
at  this  point  the  fact  sheets  covering  the 
projects  which  we  have  discussed  as  examples 
of  the  serious  effects  of  the  delay  caused  by 
the  Impoundment  of  funds.  There  are  nu- 
merovis  others  we  could  Indude. 

(The  material  foUows:) 
Little  Goote   lock   and  dam.   Snake  River, 
Wa»h.  (additional  generating  unlt3) 

Benefit-cost. — 3A-1. 

Total  appropriations  required. — $27  million 
(Future  non-Federal  reimbursement:  $S7,- 
000,000  power  revenues). 

Con^ej«<oiMl  add-on.— $130X>00  to  Initiate 
planning. 

Urgency  of  project. — ^Load-source  studies 
prepared  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration show  development  of  a  precarious 
power  shortage  situation  In  the  region.  In- 
stallation of  three  additional  power  units 
wlU  reduce  spillage  at  the  dam.  SpUlway  dis- 
charge ia  harmful  to  fish  as  the  water  be- 
comea  supersattirated  with  nitrogen. 

Effect  of  impoundment. — Latest  coet  esti- 
mate Is  $2  million  over  the  previous  estimate. 
Increase  is  due  to  higher  price  levels.  Aver- 
age annual  benefits  of  $7,174,000  have  been 
delayed. 

Cucamonga  Creek,  Santa  Ana  River  Baain, 
Calif,  (flood  control) 

Co»t-b«ne/lt.— 1 .6-1 . 

Total  Federal  cost.— $35,100,000. 

Congressional  add-on. — $190,000  for  plan- 
ning. 

Urgency  of  project. — Project  would  protect 
an  area  where  34,000  people  live.  Value  of 
lands  and  improvements  in  the  area  is  $620,- 
000,000.  The  Ontario  International  Airport 
complex  is  in  the  area  and  it  will  become 
second  In  importance  to  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  fiood  of  1938  would  cause  damage 
amounting  to  $19,400,000.  The  fiood  of  Janu- 
ary-February 1969  caused  $12,780,000  of  dam- 
ages In  the  area.  Estimated  average  anniial 
benefits  are  $2379,000. 

Local  cooperation. — ^Local  peaplt  have  con- 
structed $8,100,000  of  fiood  control  and 
(fralnage  facilities.  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
San  Bernardino  Coimty  Flood  Oontrdl  Dis- 
trict has  Indicated  its  wlUlngnesi^  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  local  Interests'  require- 
ments. 

Effect  of  impoundment. — Current  Federal 
cost  estimate  Is  an  Increase  of  $2300.000  over 
latest  estimate.  Increase  Is  due  entirely  to 
price  level  increase. 

Nebraska  (PapiUion  Creek  and  trfbutaries) 
(flood  control) 

Beneflt-oost. — 1.7-1. 

Total  Federal  cost.— $38,100,000. 

Congressional  add-on.— $1310,000  added  to 
initiate  land  acquisition  because  of  rapidly 
tiK^U<^"g  land  costs  in  greater  Omaha  area. 

Urgency  of  project.— Flood,  protection  Is 
badly  needed  for  the  expanding  metropolitan 
area  of  Omaha.  The  fiood  protflem  Is  expected 
to  intenalf y  thretfold  In  future  years  because 
of  predicted  pi^ulatlon  growth  and  urban 
expansion.  A  flood  In  June  1904  cost  aaven 
lives  and  $4.9«8,000  In  damages.  A  fiood  In 
September  1966  caused  an  eatlmatert  $BMJ00O 
In  damages.  Poteuttal  avwrage  annual  flood 
danMgM  ara  astlmatart  at  9»JUifl0li  (1970 
prlees).  unUnaMy.  laawtloa 
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will  support  an  ^"""^^  visitors  Ivni  <d  !,• 
662.000  visitor-days. 

Local  cooperation.— State  of  Nebraska  has 
Indicated  lU  Intent  to  sponsor  recreatton 
requirements.  Relmbiusement  wUl  total 
$2.646X>00. 

Effect  of  impoundment. — Current  Federal 
cost  estimate  is  an  Increase  of  $4,700,000  over 
the  previous  estimate:  $4,481  XXW  of  Increase 
is  due  to  higher  price  levels. 
GHia  River  and  trOnUaries.  downstream  from 

Painted  Rock  Dam.  Ariz.   (Flood  control 

and  loxoerlng  salinity  of  the  vater) 

Beneflt-cost. — 3.1  to  1. 

Estimated  Federal  costs.— $36,100,000. 

CongreMonal  add-on.— 41  million  to  Ini- 
tiate ccmstructlon. 

Urgent^  of  pro/ecf.— Average  annual  fiood 
omtrol  benefits  are  estimated  at  $44)16.000. 
Project  will  also  slgnlficanUy  Improve  tha 
salinity  problem  of  these  waters  which  fiow 
Into  Mexico.  Representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  International  Boun> 
dary  and  Water  Commission  have  stated  that 
the  project  Is  vltaUy  needed  because  of  Its 
international  Importance. 

Status  of  local  cooperation. — Local  Inter- 
ests have  expended  $636,000  for  channel 
clearing  and  local  protection  works.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Yuma  County  Indi- 
cated that  It  will  a  in  "IT  the  obligations  of 
local  cooperation. 

Effect  of  impoundment. — Current  Federal 
ooet  estimate  is  an  Increase  c^  $4,600,000.  m- 
orease  Is  due  to  hl^er  price  levels. 
Bear  Creek,  Jefferson  County.  Colo,  (flood 
control) 

Bene/lf-ooet.- 2.2  to  1. 

Estimated  Federal  oort.— $41,900,000  (Fu- 
ture   non-Federal    reimbursement:    $2,030,- 

000.) 

Congressional  add-on— $400,000  to  tnltUts 
construction. 

Urging  of  project. — ^Bear  Creek  has  fiooded 
23  times  In  the  last  91  years.  Forty-five  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  in  theee  fioods.  Project 
la  essential  to  the  security  of  Metropolitan 
Denver  against  major  fioods.  Estimated  aver- 
age annual  benefiU  are  $8,919,300. 

Local  cooperatton. — ^The  State  of  Colorado 
has  written  a  letter  of  Intent  to  furnish  the 
appropriate  cooperation.  ^^ 

Effect  of  impcmndment. — The  current  Fed- 
eral cost  eetUnate  Is  an  Increase  of  $3,400,000 
over  previous  estimate.  Increaae  Is  due  to 
price  level  Increasea. 

Jflnot.  W.  Dak.  (Flood  control) 
Beneflt-cost. — 6.4  to   1. 
Total  Federal  coat.— $6,300,000. 
Congressional  add-on.— 4100.000  to  Initiate 
construction. 

Urgency  of  project.— Tb*  1969  fiood  caused 
damagea.  including  fiood-fighUng  ooata,  of 
about  $10,900,000  at  Mlnot  ai^  $1,600,000  In 
the  rest  of  the  Sourls  VaUey.  11300  persons 
had  to  be  evacuated.  Then  was  another  fiood 
threat  In  1970  which  neceaslUted  emergency 
flood  protection  works  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000. 
H"1  these  protective  measures  not  been  tak- 
en, damagea  would  have  amounted  to  $8,700.- 
000.  Average  ^nnn^i  benefita  are  estimated 
at  $3339.000. 

Status  of  local  cooperation. — On  November 
13,  1969.  voters  of  lOnot  approved  a  $1300.- 
000  dty  bond  Issue  to  flnanoe  local  flood  pro- 
teeUon  by  a  9  to  1  margin. 

Effect  of  tmpamndm^nt.—Bl^n  price 
levels  have  caused  an  Increase  of  $380,000  In 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

Lake  PonfcharfrBtn  and  vicinity,  Louisiana 
(Burrieane  protection) 
Ooef-bene/U.— 11.6  to  1. 
Estimated  Federal  cost.— $148,888,000. 
Congressional  add-on.— $3,760,000  to  aooeJ- 
erate  eonstmctlon.   (Includes  congressional 
add-on  In  1970  also  placed  Into  budgetary 

Vrgmey  of  project.— Then  have  been  sev- 
huzTlcanea  In  the  recent  past  which  hava 
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cftuaed  •xte&slT*  damage  In  New  Orle«ns  and 
tha  ■orroundlng  area.  Avenge  annual  bene- 
flte  are  eattmatad  at  |101J)M.OOO. 

Local  cooperotton.— Current  FWderal  esti- 
mate Is  an  increaae  at  $33^13.000  OTer  pre- 
vious estimate.  This  change  Inelndes  $1S,- 
404,000  for  higher  price  lerels. 

Kffect  of  impouTulment. — If  Corps  of  Bn- 
glnaers  had  gone  forward  and  let  contracts 
with  the  $3,000,000  congressional  add-on. 
•4,a0OMO  of  the  level  increaae  would  have 
bean  avoided. 

OMB  cowaxmsATioif  or  isti  bxu. 

Mr.  Kvixs.  Mr.  Dlrectar.  as  we  said  earlier 
we  have  Just  concluded  months  of  hear- 
logs  and  as  we  go  Into  our  markup  on  the 
1972  Public  Works  appropriation  bill  we  are 
concerned  about  ground  rules.  Is  our  work 
again  to  be  negated?  Will  OMB  give  consid- 
eration to  the  committee's  actions  In  the  eval- 
uation It  gives  to  the  projects? 

Mr.  WKnraxBcn.  We  certainly  win  give 
consideration,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  idea 
what  the  overall  fiscal  situation  will  be.  We 
don't  have  the  niunbera  yet  for  1871  final, 
and  we  have  no  appropriation  bills  yet  for 
1972.  But  we  certainly  will  give  consideration 
to  the  actions  of  this  committee,  as  indeed 
to  all  (tf  the  committees  of  Congress,  and 
that  win  be  before  the  President  at  the  time 
any  dedston  may  be  necessary,  and  I  hope 
It  win  not  be,  to  make  specific  reservations 
such  as  we  had  to  last  year. 

Mr.  Evms.  We  hope  so,  too,  Mr.  Director, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fuU  employment 
budget  this  year.  We  tried  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  Inflation  factors,  and  our  add- 
ons were  very  limited.  They  were  austere. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  noth- 
ing reaUy  to  add  except  to  thank  the  Direc- 
tor for  coming  today  and  being  candid  with 
us.  as  he  always  is.  We  recognize  he  has  his 
problems,  and  I  feel  sure  be  recognizes  we 
have  problems,  too. 

Mr.  WantBiaen.  Yea. 

Mr.  Rhoocs.  It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Director, 
In  considering  the  congressional  add-ons—^ 
and  I  am  sure  there  wlU  be  some  for  1973— 
that  the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  take  Into  consideration  the  priorities 
which  we  might  express,  through  our  bear- 
ings or  In  some  other  manner,  as  weU  as 
the  priorities  of  the  operating  agencies. 
Sometimes  I  am  not  sure  we  agree  with 
them. 

tSx.  WiiWBOcxa.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
a  question  that  wotild  be  helpful  to  us. 
Congressman  Rhodes? 

Bfr.  Rhodks.  Yes. 

ssTABLisHicuirT  OF  paxoamxs 

Mr.  WnifBxaccB.  We  have  aesumed.  given 
the  need  for  reductions  and  for  constraints 
that  It  was  a  better  course  to  follow  to  with- 
hold and  defer  aU  wmgresslonal  add-ons.  Does 
the  committee  submit  its  projects  In  any 
kind  of  list  of  lU  own  priorities  so  we  woxild 
not  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  picking  and 
choosing  between  Congressmen  sponsors,  dis- 
tricts, and  so  on?  Is  there  any  posslbUlty 
that  If  the  need  to  defer  is  there,  but  it  Is 
not  a  need  to  defer  all  congressional  add- 
ons, anything  of  that  kind  could  be  done? 

Other  than  that,  we  have  the  same  kind 
of  problem  raised  a  moment  ago  with  this 
project— I  dont  know  what  SUte— where 
we  had  a  special  represenutlon  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  corps  and  re- 
quested that  It  go  a  cox4>le  months  ahead 
If  we  are  put  to  the  nwMslty  of  plcklns 
and  choosing  between  congreaalonal  add-ons 
I  am  sure  you  can  apprecUte  we  wUl  be  In 
sven  more  trouble  than  we  are  this  morn- 
ing. That  U  a  difficulty  that  U  a  real  one. 

Mr.  Rhoom.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware. 
we  mato  no  official  list  of  priorities.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  the  actions  of  this  sub- 
TOmmlttee  In  the  past  would  Indicate  rather 
wrongly  that  we  feel  a  great  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  small  flood  control  projects 

'"■  " — ^Qolta  properly. 
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Mr.  Rhoois.  And  that  would  be  fairly  safe 
to  assume  In  looking  at  congressional  add- 
ons we  would  certainly  approve  of  any  action 
which  gave  priority  to  that  type  of  project. 
In  faot,  I  think  you  will  note  there  are  very 
l*w  add-ona  except  for  flood  control  projects. 
I  doubt  there  would  be  any  posslbUlty  of  our 
giving  you  any  official  guidance  along  those 
lines  except  perhaps  by  reference  In  the  re- 
port. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Mr.  Bvnrs.  I  think  priority  rtiould  be  given 
to  the  action  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  WBDnnaaa.  That  does  raise  a  prob- 
lem we  had  last  year  and  caused  many  of  the 
questtona  this  morning.  It  was  an  overall  pol- 
icy we  adopted.  We  certainly  would  want  to 
give  fuU  consideration  and  try  to  consider 
the  actions  of  the  Congress  at  aU  times. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Again,  Mr.  Director,  I  appre- 
ciate your  coming  and  appreciate  the  fine 
work  you  do.  I  have  known  you  for  many 
years  and  am  very  proud  of  the  fine  reputa- 
tion yon  have  made  in  the  work  you  have 
done. 
Mr.  WKXNBKSGca.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
Mr.  EviNS.  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Slack.  You  have  covered  the  subject 
matter  extremely  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
Just  wish  to  say  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
your  comments  and  observations,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  would  want  to  thank  the  Direc- 
tor for  his  appearance  here  this  morning. 
Thank  you. 
Mr.  BviNS.  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  Director  should  un- 
derstand we  appreciate  you  have  a  problem 
too.  and  that  in  some  years  past  our  skirts 
arent  as  clean  as  we  would  like  to  have  them, 
too.  We  get  sometimes  pushed  aroiind  In  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  so  that  some 
things  are  put  in  that  we  don't  always  ap- 
prove of,  too.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  legislative  process. 

I  don't  know  what  the  chairman  would  like 
to  suggest  here  in  the  way  of  establishing 
some  set  of  priorities  that  would  give  you 
some  guidance  as  to  what  to  do  with  some  of 
these  congressional  add-ons.  I  think  If  I  were 
sitting  in  the  spot  where  you  are  sitting,  I 
would  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing  you 
did — say  that  here  we  have  a  situation  where 
we  had  serious  fiscal  constraints  from  an 
oreraU  point  of  view,  and  that  in  order  to 
protect  yourself  from  charges  of  political  fa- 
voritism you  simply  used  the  method  of  sim- 
ply freei^ng  all  the  congressional  add-ons 
that  were  made.  I  don't  know  of  a  better 
thing  to  advise  you. 

Maybe  we  do  have  a  responslbUlty  of  list- 
ing add-ons  In  some  sort  of  a  priority  for 
them  in  the  event  of  the  necessity  for  re- 
serve. I  think,  when  we  sit  here  as  the  Con- 
gress and  provide  expenditure  limitations.  If 
we  are  to  add  things  that  have  not  been  in 
the  original  budget,  maybe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  a  system  of  priority  for 
their  guidance.  I  don't  know.  I  have  to  look 
at  it  from  their  standpoint  as  well  as  from 
our  own.  I  am  Just  throwing  this  out  here  as 
to  what  we  could  do  to  be  of  greater  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Weinberger. 

Mr.  Evors.  Judge  Davis,  you  are  very  Judi- 
cial and  I  think  you  wlU  make  a  great  judge. 
I  do  know  you  are  famUlar  with  the  law 
which  provides  that  the  expenditure  celling 
Is  adjusted  upward  or  downward,  based  on 
actions  taken  by  Congress  in  the  Individual 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  WnNmoa.  That  Is  reaUy  not  the 
problem,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  do  have  a  ceil- 
ing here  that  has  several  phases  to  It.  As  Con- 
gress adds  appropriations,  that  part  of  the 
ceUing  does  Indeed  Increase,  but  we  don't 
have  any  Increaae  In  the  ceUlng  based  on  pos- 
sible changes  In  our  original  estlmatad  total 
of  expenditures.  If  our  estimates  are  wrong 
or  If  the  Information  upon  which  the  eatl- 
raatas  havs  been  mads  vary  so  as  to  requlr* 
higher  M^sxuUtures,  for  9*»xopl»,  public  aa- 
•Istanos  grants  or  vsterans'  ];>enslons  and 
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compensation,  we  have  to  go  higher,  and 
there  is  no  provision  In  the  celling  for  expan- 
sion for  those  items  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense we  have.  If  we  had  released  aU  the 
money  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  w« 
would  have  bsen.  we  were  very  much  afraid. 
weU  over  the  total  ceUIng  Imposed  by  the 
Congress.  So  the  ceUIng  objection  Is  a  very 
real  one. 

The  other  problem,  and  It  la  no  one**  fault. 
Is  Inherent  In  the  appropriation  process  be- 
cause there  Is  no  one — I  say  this  completely 
respectfully — there  is  no  one  In  the  Congrea 
who  has  the  opportunity  at  any  glv«n  point 
to  see  the  overaU  effect  of  what  a  particular 
appropriation  bUl  is  going  to  do  to  the  whole 
budget.  That  Is  our  Job  and  we  have  to  do  it, 
and  we  have  that  opportunity,  or  vantage 
point.  If  you  like,  aU  the  time.  Congress,  be- 
cause It  considers  13  or  14  separate  appro- 
priation bills,  can't  have  that.  There  Is  no 
way  on  a  given  day  such  as  this  morning  you 
know  aU  that  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  overaU  total.  This  is  another  real  diffl- 
culty  Involved  in  all  of  this.  It  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary  desire  to  oppose  Congress  that  leads  us 
to  make  reservations.  It  causes  us  more  trou- 
ble and  takes  more  time  than  any  single  ac- 
tion aU  year,  but  it  does  have  to  be  done  If 
something  along  the  lines  you  are  mention- 
ing. Congressman  Davis,  could  be  proposed,  it 
might  be  very  useful. 

8UMMABT    OF   COIUCrrTKX   BXACnON   TO 
nCPOXTNDMKNT   ACTIONS 

Mr.  Evufs.  Mr.  Dlrectar.  we  have  given  you 
some  guidelines  and  some  priorities,  includ- 
ing planning  items,  land  acquisition,  con- 
struction primarily  on  sttall  projects,  in- 
cluding flood  control,  beach  erosion,  water 
supply,  water  quaUty.  commercial  naviga- 
tion, and  power  generation.  Some  of  the 
larger  multi-purpose  projects  are  urgent  be- 
cause of  the  power  and  water  supply  short- 
ages. 

I  think  we  had  an  austere  bUl  for  fiscal 
year  1971  considering  the  requirements.  In 
total  it  was  $26  million  under  the  President's 
budget.  It  set  our  own  priorities  within  the 
large  authorized  backlog  of  water  resource 
projects. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  every  funding 
action  of  this  committee,  which  was  not 
budgeted,  was  Impounded,  whereas  the  sanxe 
policy  did  not  apply  for  Federal  buildings  «rf 
OSA,  the  fish  hatcheries  In  Interior,  and 
others.  This  Is  the  one  committee  that  was 
singled  out  for  Its  entire  action.  It  was  a 
good  target,  a  choice  one,  to  pick  on.  But 
OMB  didn't  follow  the  same  p<dlcles  with 
respect  to  other  bUls  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  what  I 
thin*  are  the  most  serious  effects  of  the 
inqmundmenit  aotlon  which  was  taken.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  based  on  detailed  review 
compiled  by  the  agencies  Involved,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  increases  in  project 
costs  totaling  over  $73  million  and  loes  of 
azmual  benefits  of  about  $170  million.  In 
other  words,  because  about  $63  mllUon  was 
frozen  and  the  land  that  would  be  acquired 
and  the  contracts  that  would  have  been  let 
have  been  delayed,  we  are  now  faced  with 
additional  costs  and  loss  of  benefits  totaling 
about  $243  mUllon.  I  just  do  not  think  this 
Is  good  business. 

We  appreciate  your  coming.  We  wanted'you 
to  understand  our  point  of  view.  We  under- 
stand your  point  of  view.  We  don't  think  all 
of  our  point  of  view  permeates  your  staff  and 
certainly  doesn't  get  through  to  everyone. 
We  apprecUkte  your  coming  and  hope  this  will 
make  for  better  understanding. 

Mr.  WxiNBxaan.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  opportunity  to  testify  and  the  very  cor- 
dial reception  and  very  penetrating  questions 
that  have  been  asked  today.  I  think  they  have 
been  extremely  helpful. 

Mr.  Bvixs.  We  re^)ect  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Weinberger,  and  wanted  to  have  a  visit  with 
you. 

Thank  you  vary  much. 
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WORLDWIDE  HIOHWAY  DBIVELOP- 
MENT  HELPINO  CREATE  BETTER 
LIFE  FOR  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF  wnrr  vncimA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  27,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  aware  oi  the  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
cans depend  on  motor  vehicles.  Our 
country  now  has  more  than  108  million 
vehicles  of  all  types  to  transport  people 
and  products  to  every  comer  of  the  Na- 
tlMi.  Our  economy  and  our  society  rely 
on  UUs  form  of  movement  and  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  it. 

To  accommodate  the  ever  growing 
number  of  cars,  trucks,  and  buses,  the 
United  States  is  pursuing  an  active  and 
needed  highway  devel(HJment  program. 
The  Interstate  System  is  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  obvious  of  our  efforts,  but  other 
hi^way  construction  programs  are  ex- 
tending and  improving  roadways  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  New  areas 
are  being  made  more  readily  accessible  to 
Industry,  tourists,  and  people  searching 
for  homes. 

As  we  think  of  the  United  States  as  a 
motorized  nation,  we  may  tend  to  forget 
the  impact  of  motor  vehicles  throughout 
the  world.  Although  we  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive users  of  highways,  we  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. Many  countries  are  engaged  in 
vigorous  roadbuilding  programs  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  this  efficient  method  of 
movement  to  their  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  August  issue  of  the 
Rotarian  magazine  contains  an  excellent 
article  by  W.  H.  Owens  discussing  inter- 
national highway  activities.  So  that  we 
may  be  informed  of  highway  progress  in 
other  countries,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Roads  to  a  Bettkb  Potubs 
(By  W.  H.  Owens) 
The  road  Is  commonly  described  by  his- 
torians and  sociologists  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental human  institutions,  dating  back  be- 
fore recorded  history.  Man  and  animal -made 
paths  and  trails  predate  even  the  invention 
of  the  wheel — to  which  roads  are  so  obviously 
and  intimately  related. 

"The  Road  moves  and  controls  all  history," 
wrote  British  historian  Hllalre  Belloc.  "It  is 
the  channel  of  all  trade  and,  what  is  more 
Important,  of  all  Ideas.  In  Its  most  hiunble 
function  it  Is  a  necessary  guide  without 
which  progress  from  place  to  place  would  be 
a  ceaseless  experiment;  It  is  a  sustenance 
without  which  organized  society  would  be 
Impossible." 

Roads  are  ribbons  of  communication,  chan- 
nels for  the  back-and-forth  flow  of  goods  and 
services.  Information  and  Ideas,  language  and 
culttu«.  In  the  developing  nations  especially, 
better  roads  mean  better  living. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  world  expenditure 
on  highways  has  more  than  doubled — from 
some  $19  billion  (VA.)  in  1960  to  nearly  $43 
bUllon  last  year.  An  International  Road  Fed- 
eration (IRF)  forecast  sees  the  total  annual 
Investment  In  roads  by  all  countries  exceed- 
ing $83  bUllon  by  1078.  It  wUl  surely  go  on 
rising  throughout  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century. 
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These  figiures  are  remarkable,  but  not 
reaDy  surprising.  Since  World  War  n  the 
motor  vehicle  has  made  global  impact.  Its 
numbers  increasing  relentlessly  year  by  year 
in  advanced  countries  and  developing  na- 
tions alike.  Road  transport  today  accounts 
for  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  overland 
passenger  and  freight  traffic;  it  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  extreme  flexibility  and  low-cost 
operation. 

Good  loads  are  therefore  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  everywhere. 
Robert  O.  Swam,  IRF  president,  stresses  that 
"Each  International  route,  existing  or  In  the 
planning  stage,  Is  of  major  economic  and 
social  significance  to  each  of  the  countries 
connected  with  It." 

In  recent  years,  roads  have  been  extended 
as  contlnuoiis  all-weather  pavements  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  continents,  linking 
together  nations  and  peoples,  and  facilitating 
trade  between  them.  With  today's  powerful 
machines  and  scienUflc  techniquee,  road 
builders  are  able  at  last  to  break  through  the 
great  physical  barriers  of  the  Earth  that  have 
separated  men  down  through  the  ages. 

Among  the  world's  major  highway  net- 
works, some  only  proposed,  are  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  European  Road  Network, 
Asian  Highway  System.  Pan  African  High- 
way System,  Middle  East  Road  Network,  the 
U.S.  Interstate  System,  and  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway. 

Paving  the  way  for  trade  and  tourism, 
these  routes  advance  the  urgent  cause  of 
better  International  understanding — and  of 
peace. 

In  the  developing  regions  of  the  world, 
where  land  conununlcations  are  still  very 
primitive,  modem  roads  make  the  most 
dramatic  contribution  to  economic  advance- 
ment, helping  to  raise  living  standards  for 
millions  of  people.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
current  highway  programs  in  developing 
countries  have  a  three-fold  aim: 

To  establish  all-weather  highways  between 
the  towns  and  cities,  and  connections  with 
the  road  systems  of  neighboring  states  or 
countries. 

To  provide  rriral  feeder  roads  and  farm-to- 
market  routes,  linking  producer  and  con- 
simier  areas  through  the  national  network. 

To  provide  roads  required  for  utilization  of 
natural  resources,  and  establishment  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  industries  in  the  unde- 
veloped areas. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  world  highway 
investment,  financed  with  loans  from  the 
World  Bank  and  other  international  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  la  now  being  put  to  these  purposes  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  World  Bank  (and  iU  International  De- 
velopment Association  affiliate)  has  made 
loans  to  more  than  60  countries  for  highway 
building,  at  a  rate  which  Increased  substan- 
tially In  recent  years  and  reached  $391.6  mil- 
lion in  1070.  The  Bank's  $1.1  billion  loans 
over  the  recent  period  1065-69.  for  example, 
helped  to  finance  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  12.000  miles  of  roads  In  devel- 
oping countries,  and  provided  maintenance 
equipment  and  technical  help  and  training. 
During  the  1960's  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  (a  multi-lateral  Institution 
with  a  membership  of  22  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  TJ.S.A.)  allocated  some 
$400  million  for  road  buUdlng  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  funds  provided  4.350  miles  of  trunk 
highways  and  more  than  17.000  miles  of  nural 
access  roads  on  that  continent.  In  the  years 
eJiead.  the  economic  and  social  benefits  de- 
rived directly  and  Indirectly  from  these  roads 
will  be  considerable. 

Rural  access  roads  are  now  recognized  as  a 
priority  matter  In  the  developing  countries 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  Uve  In 
small  vUlages  without  modem  communica- 
tions. Roads  are  urgently  needed  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  basic  foodstuffs  between 
regions  with  adequate  or  excessive  produc- 
tion and  those  subject  to  recurring  famme. 
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Sometimes  the  two  are  not  far  apart  as  dis- 
tance goes,  yet  remain  isolated  from  on*  an- 
other due  to  lack  of  transportation. 

Late  in  1070.  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  approved  $38.3  million  In  loans 
to  help  Argentina  and  Uruguay  build  a  bridge 
which  wm  be  the  first  land  link  between  the 
two  countries.  Construction  of  the  three-mile 
bridge  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  trade  and 
tourism  in  the  entire  River  Plata  basin. 

Coordinating  world-wide  highway  devel- 
opments is  the  International  Road  Feder- 
ation. TTiis  non-profit  service  organization, 
founded  in  1948.  is  the  only  international 
body  devoted  to  promoting  road  building, 
road  Improvement,  and  road  transport.  With 
headquarters  in  Washington  and  Geneva, 
it  serves  as  a  world  clearinghouse  of  high- 
way and  technical  information  for  146  coun- 
tries, and  has  consultative  status  with  such 
policy-making  bodies  as  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  Economic  Codper- 
ation  and  Development. 

In  Its  early  days,  the  IRF  was  preoccupied 
mainly  with  the  formation  of  national  road 
associations  to  foster  road  building  in  their 
respective  countries.  Its  success  in  this  field 
Is  measured  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  1048 
there  were  only  eight  such  associations, 
today  there  are  over  80 — aU  using  IBF  col- 
laboration and  technical  assistance.  Com- 
posed of  business,  professional,  civic  and  ag- 
ricultural leaders,  the  road  associations  ac- 
tively encourage  and  support  government 
officials,  highway  plann«*s,  and  engineers  In 
getting  new  roads  and  bridges  built. 

Another  Important  IRP  activity  Is  Its 
Fellowship  Program  for  training  young  road 
engineers.  Since  the  program  was  launched 
in  1948,  well  over  500  studmts  from  84  na- 
tions have  been  granted  bursaries  for  In- 
tensive one-year  study  ooiuses  at  U.S.  uni- 
versities and  advanced  technical  Institutes. 
Sponsoring  American  firms  make  possible  a 
grant  of  $3,000  to  each  student  to  cover  all 
the  main  fees.  The  student's  own  country 
pay  living  expenses  and  round-trip  transport. 
Since  1051.  the  IRF  has  organized  six 
World  Highway  Meetings — in  Wadilngton, 
Rome,  Mexico  City,  Madrid,  London  and 
Montreal — and  n\imerous  regional  confer- 
ences in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
regional  meetings,  bringing  together  lead- 
ing road  engineering  and  traffic  experts,  have 
dealt  with  the  development,  problems,  and 
progress  of  regional  hlgliway  projects  such  as 
the  Asian  Hlf^hway  and  the  soon-to-be  con- 
structed final  section  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  in  the  jungle  swampland  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colombia. 

The  first  African  Highway  Conference  was 
held  in  1060  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  at- 
tracting more  than  500  delegates  from  40 
African  states.  First  steps  were  taken  towards 
establishing  an  African  Highway  Association 
to  coordinate  and  accelerate  the  development 
of  good  roads  throughout  the  African  con- 
tinent. 

The  World  Highway  Meetings  provide  a 
global  forum  for  the  free  exchange  of  the 
most  recent  technical  and  economic  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  roads  from  all  countries. 
The  sixth  and  latest  World  Highway  Meet- 
ing at  Montreal  last  October  was  the  greatest 
ever,  attended  by  over  4.000  delegates  from 
00  nations.  The  main  discussion  centered 
around  four  broad  problems  conunon  to  ad- 
vanced and  developing  nations  alike:  Road 
Safety,  Urban  MobUlty,  Development  and 
Conservation  of  Resourcea.  and  Roads  and 
Environment.  Conference  papers  and  discus- 
sions ranged  over  virtually  every  a^ect  of 
roads  and  transportation — ^from  basic  prob- 
lems of  planning,  designing  and  financing 
new  roads;  through  construction  methods 
and  techniques,  matsttals.  maintenance  and 
i^>eraUon;  to  the  place  of  roads  and  road 
transport  In  ths  natural,  economic  and  social 
environment. 

Subjects  discussed  at  the  Montreal  meeting 
reflected  the  broad  scope  of  problems  and 
conatderatloits  facing  timnaportaUon  planners 
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M  tiM  ^Oi  opanad.  Bobh  ooDoanv.  for  exam- 
pto.  M  DolM  uMi  air  poUntkm.  di^wHU  ot 
Jonkad  vehldlM.  ajoA  tb*  driving  enTlzoiunent 
M  ma  «l0iii«nt  In  Mfety.  Ti|iiiiMud  tinyf  umi 
■cata  «ma  the  (rowing  world  ooneam  ov«r 
tlM  «ffwu  at  modem  truuportaUon  on  tho 
huawn  onytraoinont. 

Tba  1070  World  Highway  Mooting.  portMpo 
more  than  any  prarloas  oondaTo.  high- 
Ughtod  the  immenae  responilbUltloo  and  bold 
ebaUengea  confronting  aU  those  oonovnied 
with  planning  and  providing  roads  and 
tian^Mrtatlon  for  a  world  on  the  more  In 
the  closing  decadee  of  thla  fact-changing 
century. 


CDLEBRA 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  BXW  TOIX 

IN  THX  HOD8K  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVSS 

Tiie$(lav.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  la«t  week 
I  announced  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amenrtment  to  the  mlUtary  construction 
authorlzatton  for  thla  fiscal  year  per- 
taining to  the  Navy's  target  practice  and 
training  on  and  near  the  island  of  Cu- 
lebra.  Unfortunately,  through  a  mis- 
understanding, I  was  not  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  amendment. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  issue  I  in- 
tended to  raise  is  still  very  valid  and  I 
plan  to  offer  my  amendment  to  appro- 
priate legislation  in  the  future. 

The  basic  purpose  of  my  amendment 
1«  to  afford  the  Navy  the  opportunity  to 
identic  suitable  alternatives,  including 
the  possible  use  of  an  artificial  island, 
and  to  expedite  its  departure  from 
Culebra.  1  believe  such  legislative  action 
la  necessary  as  the  Navy  is  dragging  its 
feet  in  undertaking  what  I  feel  are 
meaningful  efforts  to  find  alternatives 
to  Culebra,  even  though  it  promised  to 
do  80  more  than  6  months  ago.  As  I 
have  mmtioned  on  earlier  occasions,  we 
must  presoit  the  Navy  with  a  clear  man- 
date to  take  positive  steps  to  find  alter- 
natives—including the  possible  construc- 
oon  of  an  artificial  island— and  some 
oeflnite  timetable  in  which  to  complete 
such  action  and  totally  withdraw  from 
CulAra. 

I*8t  spring  the  Navy  completed  a 
classified  r^rart  on  the  Culebra  Issue 
which  identifies  six  possible  alternative 
locations— both  within  and  without  the 
Puerto  Rico  area.  This  report — "Cule- 
bra: Overview  and  Analysis,  April  1 
1»71"— clearly  stotes  that— 

An  artiflelal  island  oould  be  built  In  a 
nnmber  of  places  around  Puerto  Wco.  The 
beet  location  seenu  to  be  about  8^  miles 
east  of  Vlequee.  ^^ 

However,  I  know  of  no  substantive 
steps  being  taken  to  move  forward  in  the 
directum  of  transferring  training  and 
bombing  operatiozis  to  some  alternative 
location. 

The  Navy  document  continues  by  not- 
ing that  the  already  identified  alterna- 
tives make  no  substantial  difference  with 
respect  to  operations  in  the  AUantic 
Fleet  weapons  range  area  in  terms  of 
unit  training,  integrated  training,  readi- 
ness evaluation  and  weapon  testing.  In 
three  instances  ccxnbined  training  would 
rQxutedly  suffer  some  loss  in  capability 
tf  training  is  moved  elsewiiere  but  this 
would  not  be  the  case  with  an  artifidai 
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laland.  Thus,  the  Defense  Department 
study  reveals  that  an  artificial  Island 
would  have  the  ability  to  satisfy  the 
Navy's  minimum  training  and  testing 
requirements.  In  addition,  the  safety  fac- 
tor Is  greatly  Improved  and  the  unique 
ecological  character  of  Culebra  would 
not  be  endangered. 

I  remain  ooDVlnoed.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  that 
no  strategic  military  purpose  is  being 
served  by  the  bombardment  of  Culebra. 
There  are  some — both  within  and  with- 
out the  military — who  brieve  that  naval 
gunfire  is  obsolete,  and  they  seriously 
question  the  efficacy  of  much  of  the 
training  being  conducted  on  Culebra.  I 
am  certain,  therefore,  that  the  defense 
posture  and  military  readiness  of  the 
United  States  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  such  training  and  target  prac- 
tice were  moved  to  some  other  site.  An 
artificial  training  facility  would  also  have 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  Navy  to 
buHd  it  to  its  own  specifications  and  re- 
quirements and  permit  the  use  of  more 
sophlstieated  weaponry  rather  than  the 
somewhat  outmoded  types  primarily  In 
use  on  Culebra.  Furthermore,  other  than 
explosive  ammimition — such  as  electron- 
ic firing  and  sighting— could  be  utilized. 

Hie  Navy  continues  to  claim  that  Cule- 
bra is  the  most  desirable  or  most  pref- 
erable training  location.  However,  no 
one  has  said  it  Is  the  only  possible  train- 
ing site  and  that  all  of  the  training  and 
testing  now  done  on  Culebra  must  be 
performed  simultaneously  or  nearby.  In 
fact,  the  DOD  report  states: 

The  training  now  on  or  near  Culebra  In- 
cludes air  to  ground  as  wrtl  as  Naval  gun- 
flre.  There  is  no  reason  why  theae  two  ac- 
tlTltlee  have  to  be  adjacent  to  eacdi  other. 
They  could  use  the  same  Impact  area  ...  or 
they  could  be  removed  from  each  other. 
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stQTs  to  urge  the  Navy  and  Defense  De- 
partments to  take  substantive  action  to 
locate  alternative  sites  and  to  begin 
shifting  the  bombing  operations.  Seven 
months  have  already  passed  since  the 
coadualon  of  the  agreement  among  the 
Navy,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Municipality  of  Culebra  and  the 
most  we  have  seen  from  the  military  is 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  with  very  lltUe,  if  any, 
actual  movement.  The  Congress  must 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention that  the  Navy  withdraw  from 
Culebra  and  pursue  its  bombing  and 
training  at  some  other,  uninhabited  lo- 
cation. 


SCIENTIFIC  TALENT  OP  AERO- 
SPACE INDUSTRY  WORKERS 
BEINO  WASTED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


The  continued  use  of  Culebra  is  clearly 
based  essentially  on  convenience  to  the 
Navy.  This  self-serving  attitude  is  no 
longer  permissible,  and  initiatives  must 
be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  end  the  Navy  presence  on  Cule- 
bra and  to  shift  its  training  to  other 
locations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  20  years 
the  small,  28-8quare-mile  island  of  Cule- 
bra has  been  bombed,  strafed  and  in- 
vaded by  U.S.  naval  and  military  forces. 
The   some   750   inhabitants— American 
citizens — have  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
their  own  lives  and  safety  and  the  well- 
being  of  their  real  property  and  live- 
stock. The  Culebran  economy  is  vastiy 
underdeveloped  and  has  been  stifled  by 
the  Navy's  presence.  The  residents  of 
Culebra  have  clearly  suffered  from  this 
situation — their  annual  per  capita  in- 
come of  approximately  $700  is  less  than 
half  that  of  the  rest  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
their  adjusted  unemployment  rate  is  ap- 
proximately 52  percent.  There  is  no  in- 
dustry, litUe  tourism,  and  very  few — 21 — 
important    commercial    establishments. 
Clearly,   the  economy  of  Culebra  has 
great  potential  and,  with  prefer  plan- 
ning   and   management,    would   surely 
flourish  in  the  absence  of  the  Navy's 
presence. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  be  furnish- 
ing some  additional  information  on  the 
Culebra  issue  and  will  discuss  the  matter 
further.  In  the  meantime  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  very  careful  consider  this  mat- 
ter and.  If  possible,  to  take  appnwriate 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesdau.  Jvly  27.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  de^ly  c<»icemed  about  the 
present  crisis  in  our  aero^Mtce  industry, 
both  in  terms  of  workers  unemirioyed 
and  critical  technology  lost.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  speech  by  Robert 
Anderson,  president  of  North  American 
Rockwell,  was  an  excellent  presentaticn 
of  the  importance  of  Improving  and 
strengthening  our  aerospace  posture, 
rather  than  accderating  its  decline. 
I  know  my  House  colleagues  will  find 
Mr.  Anderscm's  remarics  both  timely  and 
pointed: 

{Ptxxn  the  Aviation  Week  &  ^woe 
Technology,  May  17,  1971 J 
Sdumnc  Stasvation 
(Non. — Robert  Anderacm.  president  ot 
North  American  Rockwell,  Inc.,  recently  de- 
tailed bis  views  as  to  present  and  potential 
effects  on  the  current  cutbacks  in  U.S.  aero- 
space activity  and  i^eparedneas  and  their 
Impact  on  the  American  economy,  the  na- 
tion's ability  to  aolve  preaalng  ecological 
problems  and  the  resultant  sdentlflc,  pbUo- 
80|diical  "starvation"  that  Is  accompanying 
them.  Mr.  Anderson  expreased  his  views  in 
Los  Angeles  at  a  meeting  of  the  Human  Re- 
Bouroe  Allocation  Symposium.  Significant  ex- 
tracts at  his  H>eech  are  reprinted  btiow— 
Bd.) 

.  .  .  Lt.  Gen.  Sam  Phillips,  oommander  of 
the  Air  Force  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Or- 
ganization, said  recently:  "Of  some  13,000 
new  products  and  techniques  which  have 
oome  into  being  in  the  last  decade,  a  very 
large  percentage  Is  directly  attnbuUWe  to 
space  and  missile  development." 

That's  a  productive,  healthy  picture.  But 
is  it  translated  into  a  positive  future  for  the 
aerospace  Industry? 

The  answer  Is,  No.  We  are  losing  something 
In  the  translation.  Almost  overnight  the  in- 
dustry has  lost  momentum.  Worse,  yet.  It's 
slipping  backward. 

Despite  an  unbroken  aeries  of  major  tech- 
nological achievements  over  the  past  25  years, 
the  VS.  Is  confroDted  today  with  scientific 
starvation. ... 

This  Is  not  Just  a  production  industry — it's 
an  innovative  industry  and  It  has  been,  from 
Its  Inception,  a  problem-solving  Industry. . . . 
Solutions  to  the  grave  problems  of  urban 
rsnewBl,  high-speed  transportation,  national 
hsalth  and  air  and  water  poUuticn  also  en- 
tail high  tachncriogy  expertise.  Therefore,  It's 
logical  that  this  nation  should  stirvey  aero- 
qMoe  and  aneas  its  material  and  human  re- 
aourcea. 
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However,  our  immediate  concern  In  aero- 
qMce  ...  is  not  with  allocating  human  re- 
sources, but  in  rescuing  them.  Unless  that 
rescue  is  aocompllahed.  discussion  of  human 
issouroe  allocation  becomes  academic. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  1,430,000  work- 
<n  In  the  aerospace  industry.  About  half  of 
those  were  production  workers. 

A  little  more  than  35%  were  white  collar 
workers.  The  balance,  33%,  were  engineers, 
scientists  and  highly  skilled  technicians. 

In  1970  alone,  more  than  280,000  employes 
were  deleted  from  aerospace  payrolls.  This 
year,  it  is  estimated  an  additional  67,000  will 
become  surplus. . . . 

employment  stands  today  at  one  million. 
That's  a  loss  ot  one-third  of  the  total  aero- 
space work  force  in  Just  three  years  .  .  . 

The  loss  of  any  Job,  regardless  of  salary 
rate  («  title.  Is  a  personal  tragedy  for  the  one 
Involved.  But,  It  becomes  more  than  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  when  engineers,  scientists  and 
highly  skilled  technicians  must  be  cut  from 
the  payroll. 

Somewhere  between  40-45,000  engineers 
and  scientists  were  deleted  from  aerospace 
payrolls  during  the  past  three  years.  They 
represented  a  host  of  sophisticated  skills,  in 
many  InstAncee,  Irreplaceable  skills.  Their 
departure  meant  the  fragnoentlng  of  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  highly  specialised 
technical  teams. . . . 

A  particular  tragedy  is  that  many  of  them 
may  not  return  to  the  aerospace  field.  The 
double  tragedy,  from  the  huouLn  resources 
allocation  point  of  view,  is  that  most  of  those 
40-45,000  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  job.  . . . 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  our  young  people 
bave  become  disenchanted  with  a  profession 
that  many  of  them  label  as  monstrous  .  .  . 

There  Is  no  disenchantment  with  the  en- 
gineering profession  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
however. 

In  1966,  the  latest  year  for  which  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission  figures  are  available, 
while  we  were  graduating  38,000  young  engi- 
neers, the  Soviets  were  graduating  almost 
four  times  that  number — 161,000.  .  .  . 

If  we  coxild  do  away  with  science  and  tech- 
nology, according  to  some  of  the  critics,  we'd 
step  across  the  magic  threshold  Into  paradise. 
This  country,  they  exclaim,  needs  less  growth, 
less  knowledge,  less  skill ,  less  progress. 

A  country  that  lives  on  that  anemic  diet 
will  suffer  the  Inevitable  outcome — fewer 
Jobs,  less  security,  less  innovation,  less  ability 
to  answer  the  call  for  a  universally  Improved 
standard  of  living.  .  .  . 

In  conunerdal  aircraft  we  have  Just  abdi- 
cated to  Russia,  Prance  and  Oreat  Britain,  a 
lead  we  have  held  for  40  years. 

Behind  this  senseless  starvation  of  science, 
of  course,  are  a  host  of  erroneous  supposi- 
tions. One  of  these  Is  that  money  spent  for 
the  national  space  program  should  be  going 
to  human  needs. 

It  doesnt  matter  that  less  than  1.6  cents 
of  each  national  budget  dollar  goes  for  qjace 
research  and  technology  as  contrasted  to  43 
cents  for  human  resources — ^they  still  clamor 
for  the  cent  and  a  half  t 

Suppose  we  give  in  and  abandon  the  na- 
tional space  program.  Suppose  we  abut  down 
the  whcde  NASA  establishment,  and  we  leave 
Cape  Kennedy  to  the  swamps  from  which  it 
emerged  less  than  30  years  ago.  Siq;>pose  we 
turn  loose  the  engineers  and  scientists  and 
technicians  and  wipe  out  hundreds  of  thou- 
maOa  of  supporting  Jobs. 

Suppose  we  darken  all  the  university  labo- 
ratories that  support  our  space  research  aiul 
development  effort.  The  result  woiUd  be  a 
■anng  of  •3,370  blUlon  a  year.  Add  that  to 
theira  blUlon  already  being  spent  on  social 
piDgrams. 

Does  anyone  aertously  think  that  the  UJ9., 
after  that  drastic  action,  would  be  a  better 
Ptaoa  In  which  to  live?  That  the  poor  would 
>ia  leaa  poor?  That  aluma  would  disappear? 
That  aiiddanly  our  rivers  would  be  clean  and 
oar  air  as  fresh  and  untainted  as  a  spring 
braaie? 

Qoite  the  reverse  Is  true.  More  poverty. 
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more  pollution,  more  congested  highways,  a 
permanent  cancer  of  high,  unyielding  unem- 
ployment co\ild  be  the  result  if  we  were  to 
lose  this  battle  and  wipe  out  the  aerospace 
Industry. 

In  space  programs,  in  cunmercial  aircraft 
development  and  in  mUltary  aircraft  devel- 
opment, this  nation  is  faced  with  grave  deci- 
sions. Should  those  decisions  be  wrong,  the 
errors  will  haunt  this  nation  tat 
perhaps  forever. 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
OPPOSES  ENACTMENT  OP  PRAYER 
AMENDMENT  AS  WEAKENING  OF 
THE  FIRffT  AAiENDMENT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention a  most  cogent  letter  expressing 
opposition  to  the  proposed  constitutimal 
amendment  relating  to  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  I  subscribe  fully  to  the 
statement  in  this  letter  that: 

The  truest  friends  of  religion  and  the  most 
constructive  citisens  of  the  state  are  those 
who  support  those  Plrst  Amendment  guar- 
antees that  have  made  possible  In  the  United 
States  of  America  a  fuller  measure  of  re- 
ligious freedom  than  was  previously  known 
in  the  world. 

I  am  hopeful  that  every  Memb^  of 
Congress  will  read  and  study  this  letter 
and  conclude  as  did  the  American  Bap- 
tist Conventim  that: 

Ttxe  fotindlng  fathers  wisely  establlsbed 
our  republic  In  the  firm  confidence  that  re- 
ligious freedom  would  best  be  served  If 
church  and  state  were  kept  separate  and  If 
political  authorities  did  not  Involve  them- 
selves in  the  pnxnotlon  of  religious  prac- 
Uoss. 

I  believe  that  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  American  Baptist  Conventim 
against  the  enactment  of  the  prayer 
amendment  are  so  telling  that  we  dare 
not,  at  our  peril,  dismiss  them  lightly. 

The  text  of  the  letter  fcdlows: 

Ambucam  BAPTOrr  CoMvxxnoir. 

Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  July  22, 1071. 
Congressman  Eiiantjxl  Cttt.xs, 
Chairman,    CommXttee    on    the    Judtetary, 
United  States  House  of  Repreeentativet, 
WoMhinyton,  D.C. 

Dcsa  CmrauBSMAH  CkULxa:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  thank  you  for  the  valiant 
fight  which  you  have  waged  against  efforts 
to  legislate  religion  in  the  United  States  and 
to  encourage  you  in  your  current  efforts  to 
prevent  the  weakening  of  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment. The  founding  fathers  of  our  nation 
had  good  reason  to  affirm  "that  Congress 
shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an  eotaUish- 
ment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  tree  exer- 
cise thereof."  Their  reasons  for  such  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  Included  a  fresh  remem- 
brance of  horrible  persecutions  which  tore 
out  men's  tongues  and  cut  off  their  ears  as 
governments  sought  to  enforce  prescribed 
religious  views  and  practices  in  the  Old 
World. 

Crusadws  for  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Plrst  Amendment  by  mak- 
ing constitutional  the  legislation  of  religion 
can  make  their  case  sound  deeply  religious 
and  superbly  patriotic.  They  at  times  make 
It  ^>paar  that  the  steadfast  fMends  of  the 
Plrat  Amendment  are  against  Ood,  country, 
and  motherhood,  but  stich  an  impre— Ion  to 
a  deception  and  a  dtfoslon.  Tba  trosst 
frtends  of  raUglon  and  tb»  Biost  oonstrue- 
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tive  citizens  of  the  state  are  those  who  sup- 
port thoee  Plrst  Amendment  guaranteea  that 
have  made  poeslble  In  the  United  States  of 
America  a  fuller  measure  of  religious  free- 
dom than  was  previously  known  in  the 
world. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  good  peo- 
ple are  tempted  to  yield  to  the  idea  that  the 
church  "has  it  made"  when  Congress  puts 
God's  name  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  or 
prints  His  name  on  postage  stamps  and  en- 
graves It  on  coin  or  perhaps  supports  a 
"Christian  amendment,"  but  such  a  hope  U 
really  deceptive.  The  idea  of  evangelism  by 
legislation  is  nothing  short  of  a  dangerous 
Illusion.  Actually,  religion  has  been  moat 
vital  where  it  has  been  most  free  from  gov- 
ernmental sponsorship  or  governmental  in- 
terference. The  difference  between  the  prog- 
ress and  influence  of  organised  religion  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  that  in 
European  countries  which  have  maintained 
established  religions  for  centuries  should  be 
highly  instructive.  In  such  a  comp«u1son  I 
believe  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  cause  of 
religion  could  be  furthered  by  leglslaUvs 
action. 

Moreover,  It  is  quite  clearly  Impossible  for 
government  to  legislate  religion  without  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  many  dtlaens.  If  we  get 
Into  the  business  of  Imposing  govemmen- 
tally  sponsored  and  govemmentally  required 
devotions  on  captive  audiences  in  pubUdy 
supported  schools,  whose  religion  will  it  be? 
Will  It  be  Buddhism  In  the  State  of  Hawaii? 
Or  Mormonlsm  In  the  State  of  Utah?  Or  a 
Baptist -oriented  Protestantism  in  the  State 
of  Georgia?  Or  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts?  Or  Judaism  in  New 
Tork  City?  How  could  such  different  emph- 
ases state  by  state  be  avoided  in  the  light  of 
the  dominant  religious  forces  in  the  respec- 
Uve  states?  Manifestly  the  welfare  of  religion 
in  a  pluralistic  society  like  oxirs  must  lean 
heavily  upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Plrst  Amendment.  Without  such  an  inter- 
pretation I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  ade- 
qiute  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Clulstlans,  as  well  as  Jews.  Mus- 
lims, Buddhists,  Mormons,  and  people  of  no 
religious  afllllauon  or  faith  at  all.  Each  must 
have  the  same  right  as  all  the  others  and 
none  must  be  compiled  by  law  to  attend 
school  and  then  as  part  of  a  captive  audience 
be  subjected  to  devotional  exercises  reflect- 
ing the  view  of  the  dominant  religious  group 
in  the  community. 

The  founding  fathers  wisely  established 
our  republic  In  the  firm  confidence  that 
religious  freedom  would  beat  be  served  if 
church  and  state  were  kept  separate  and  if 
political  authorities  did  not  Involve  them- 
stives  in  the  promotion  of  religious  i»ao* 
Uces.  The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  stated  the  matter  eloquently  in 
the  case  Invcdving  the  West  VlrglnU  Board 
of  Education  In  1043,  known  as  the  Bamett 
Case,  when  he  said.  "The  very  purpose  of  a 
Bill  of  Rle^ts  was  to  withdraw  certain  sub- 
jects from  the  vicissitudes  of  political  con- 
troversy, to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
majorities  and  officials  and  establish  them 
as  legal  principles  to  be  applied  by  the 
courts.  OneM  right  to  .  .  .  freedom  of  wor- 
ship .  .  .  and  other  fundamental  rights  may 
not  be  submitted  to  vote.  They  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  no  elections." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  history  to  oonflrm 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Justlos  Jackaonl  view- 
point. "Hiat  history  tndades  the  Spaniah  In- 
quisition in  which  multitudes  of  Jews  were 
torttirad,  Imprliaosd.  or  put  to  death  In  the 
effort  to  make  them  conform  to  certain  kinds 
of  Christian  ballefa  and  practices.  A  some- 
what Btmllar  history  waa  r^ieatsd  in  Mas- 
sachuMtts  whan  the  sstabUahad  ohxuxsh  of 
the  17th  Century  used  the  govwnmeat  aa  an 
Inatniment  to  foroe  Roger  WUUanis  to  con- 
form and  then  drove  him  out  of  the  ocdony 
when  he  refuaed  to  stnTeiMlar  his  eonaeietioe. 
John  Bunyan  qwnt  twelve  yean  in  Bed- 
ford Jan  for  a  Umlter  maeon.  and  Otadlah 
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wwiTw—  waa  flogged  unmerotfuUy  In 
<diaMtU  for  %  Uks  atiM.  LUwwlae  »  number 
of  Vtm  ChureH  prwwhen  In  Vlrglnto  w«r« 
imprmsud  and  bmUlly  nuatr— lUd  when 
tbey  objected  to  the  coerolve  preaaures  of 
the  estkbUahed  church  which  used  agencies 
ot  goremment  to  Impoae  religious  regula- 
tions and  practices  In  violation  of  their  oon- 
adencea.  It  U  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
pagea  at  history  are  red  wtth  the  blood  of 
vaUant  aoula  who  realated  the  eSorts  of  gov- 
ernment to  Invade  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
and  then  paid  the  price  ot  peraecutlon,  op- 
pression. Imprisonment,  and  even  martyr- 
dom. We  must  not  allow  this  history  to  be 
obscured  by  the  well  meaning  peofde  who 
crusade  in  support  of  prayer  by  legislation. 

Bndosures  to  supplement  this  letter  In- 
clude three  dociiments  which  were  Issued 
several  years  ago  In  relation  to  the  matter 
of  govemmentslly  prescribed  devotions  but 
these  documents  are  as  relevant  today  as 
When  Issued.  They  Include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Court  Decides  Wisely"  from  the 
July  3.  1983  Issue  of  The  Christian  Century; 
a  news  release  \mder  date  of  June  19,  1963 
by  Dr.  Richard  HoUand,  formerly  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  American  Bi4>tlst 
Board  of  Education  and  Publication;  and  a 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Tuller.  the 
then  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Convention,  In  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  on  April  29. 
1964.  In  that  stejtement.  Dr.  Tuller  called 
attention  to  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1963: 

"In  the  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Coiu^ 
decisions,  we  afflrm  our  historic  Baptist  be- 
lief that  religion  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
compulsion  and  that  prayers  and  religious 
practices  should  not  be  prescribed  by  law 
or  by  a  teacher  or  public  school  ofDcial." 

That  resolution  is  still  in  effect  and  It  Is 
coDstatent  with  the  stand  which  the  Con- 
vention has  taken  many  tlmea  in  support  of 
religious  freedom. 

The  profound  arguments  that  were  em- 
braced in  the  three  massive  volumes  of  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1964  with  respect  to  "School  Prayer*"  should 
put  to  rest  permanently  the  Illusion  that  the 
cause  of  religion  could  be  advanced  In  our 
nation  by  weakening  or  repudiating  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  believe  that  I  am  keeiring  faith  with 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  American  Baptist 
Convention  as  well  as  with  the  historic  com- 
mitment of  the  Baptist  people  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  and  uncoerced  religion  when  I 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  defeat  aU  efforts  to  weaken 
or  evade  the  First  Amendment. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  distinguished 
achievements  In  the  safeguarding  of  our 
liberties  and  truaClng  tb&t  you  will  have 
equal  success  in  your  current  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  foundations  of  our  freedom,  I 
remain 

Slnowely  yours. 

W.  HuBarr  Posrm. 
ilssociate  OeneroZ  Secretary. 


A  WELFARE  BILL  THAT  MAKES 
SENSE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  ttumuiHvaam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBX8KNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Bir. 
Bpeakxr.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
oolleasues  an  article  that  appeared  In 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  think  that 
the  article  \ts  the  distinguished  Journal- 
ist Mr.  Robert  L.  Bartley  concerning  the 
welfare    dltenma    that    oonfrants    our 
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coun^  today  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  this  distinguished  body. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Wbutabx  Bnx  That  Makxb  Ssnsx 
(By  Robert  L.  BarUey) 

WasHiiroToir. — ^Last  year's  welfare  reform 
bill  waa  an  exercise  In  camouflage — how  to 
have  welfare  reform  without  really  changing 
anything.  This  year's  welfare  reform  bill  la 
an  exercise  in  admlnlstratkMi — how  to  align 
responsibility  with  authority  In  setting  bene- 
fits, determining  eligibility  and  running  work 
programs. 

The  change  took  place  while  no  one  was 
looking.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee rewrote  the  bin  in  private  sessions, 
and  the  House  passed  the  measure  because 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  told 
it  to.  The  extent  of  the  change  should  be- 
come clearer  shortly,  though,  as  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  opens  puMlc  bearings 
today.  The  Finance  Conmilttee  killed  last 
year's  bill  but  may  prove  more  agreeable  this 
year. 

The  two  bills  are  similar,  of  course.  In 
being  built  on  President  Nixon's  Family  As- 
sistance Plan,  paying  a  minimum  Income  to 
all  families  with  children.  The  amount  of 
the  federal  payment  for  a  family  of  four 
remains  about  the  same,  $2,400  In  cash  this 
year  versus  91,600  plus  food  stamps  last  year. 

The  principal  effects  of  last  year's  bill  re- 
main: Increased  benefits  In  the  South,  wider 
payments  to  the  working  poor,  more  money 
for  work  training  and  day  care.  This  expan- 
sion of  welfare  was,  for  all  the  tough  rhet- 
oric, the  whole  thnist  of  last  ye<u-'s  bill.  In 
the  large  industrial  states,  where  the  welfare 
crisis  Is,  the  bill  would  have  left  the  welfare 
system  essentially  unchanged. 

THX  xMcaxssnfo  caskloao 

This  year  that  thrust  has  been  balanced 
by  reforms  that  do  take  some  notice  of  the 
real  welfare  crisis.  As  outlined  in  an  article 
on  this  page  last  Thursday,  the  crisis  Is 
measured  in  the  Increasing  welfare  caseload. 
Ald-to-famllles  cases  have  doubled  In  the 
last  four  years  to  10  million  persons,  or  one 
in  twenty  Americans,  a  rate  of  growth  that 
suggests  the  creation  of  a  vast  unrooted 
class,  dependent  on  welfare  and  cut  off  from 
the  social  bonds  of  the  work  system. 

This  growth  may  be  the  result  of  social 
values  toward  low-status  jobs,  and  these 
wont  easily  be  altered.  But  it  has  also  been 
closely  associated  with  unprofessional  wel- 
fare administration  and  with  grant  levels  so 
high  they  compete  with  wages.  The  changes 
written  Into  the  wtifare  bill  by  Rep.  Mills' 
committee  are  designed  to  have  a  definite 
impact  In  both  these  areas. 

The  changes,  in  fact,  show  a  heavy  pre- 
occupation with  the  question  of  administra- 
tion. The  committee  is  definitely  interested 
In  curbing  the  break-neck  expansion  in  the 
welfare  rolls,  and  tried  to  do  so  as  long  ago 
as  1967  by  writing  work  incentive  and  work 
training  provisions  Into  the  law.  Most  of  its 
members  believe  their  intent  was  subverted 
by  administrators  bent  instead  on  expand- 
ing the  rcAls.  They  are  now  trying  to  reduce 
the  discretion  of  administrators,  and  to  re- 
place them  wherever  possible. 

In  particular,  the  committee  is  upset  at 
the  result  of  a  i>rovlslon  in  the  1967  law 
allowing  states  to  decide  which  recipients 
are  "appropriate"  for  work  or  training.  This 
yearM  Mil  mtends  to  do  nothing  less  than 
eliminate  state  administration  of  welfare. 
The  fedw«l  payments  will  be  administered 
by  a  new  set  of  offlolals  under  the  federal 
dvll  service.  And  only  by  turning  over  any 
state  supplemental  payments  to  federal  ad- 
ministration with  states  qxiallfy  for  the 
"bold  harmlees"  provision  protecting  them 
against  future  Increases  In  welfare  expendi- 
tures. 

aunllarly,  many  members  at  the  commlt- 
tM  are  also  unhaiipy  with  the  federal  De- 
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partment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfars, 
which  has  bent  administrative  pressure  not 
toward  putting  recipients  to  work  but  to- 
ward higher  benefits  and  reduced  regulation. 
Accordingly,  under  this  year's  proposal,  wel- 
fare families  will  be  split  In  two  groups,  aad 
all  those  with  a  potentially  emirioyable  adult 
will  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Nor  would  administrators  have  discretion 
about  what  recipients  are  "appropriate"  or 
what  jobe  "suitable."  The  criteria  for  such 
decisions  are  explicit  In  the  law.  All  recipi- 
ents would  be  referred  for  work  or  training 
except  the  111,  aged,  children  under  16  (or 
under  22  tor  students),  mothers  of  children 
under  age  six  until  1974  and  under  age  three 
subsequently.  (Mothers  of  older  children 
would  not  be  required  to  work,  however,  un- 
lees  adequate  child  care  Is  available.)  Jobs 
are  suitable  unless  they  Involve  union  dis- 
putes or  pay  less  than  $1.20  an  hour  or  the 
loccUly  prevaUlng  wage  for  the  work  In  ques- 
tion. 

Most  important  of  all,  there's  at  least  a 
hope  this  new  administrative  structiure  will 
be  Infused  with  new  attitudes,  focusing  not 
on  adding  more  people  to  the  welfare  nUa 
but  on  getting  them  off  the  rcdls  and  Into  a 
self-dependent  life.  HEW  officials  propoaed. 
and  the  committee  Instantly  rejected,  bring- 
ing present  state  welfare  workers  into  the 
new  federal  structure.  It  h(^>es  the  Federal 
civil  service  will  be  able  to  recruit  a  higher 
grade  of  employe,  and  also  one  who  defines 
his  job  a  different  way. 

A  axwrEMxm  pstchologt 

"The  social  work  wlU  stUl  be  left  to  the 
states:  this  will  be  determining  ellgiblUty 
and  making  payments,"  Rep.  Mills  says. 
When  it  comes  to  work  training,  he  adda 
the  Labor  Department  will  have  a  "different 
psychology."  And  In  any  event,  If  rolls  do 
continue  to  rise,  "We've  got  people  In  tlM 
federal  government  we  can  hold  responsible 
for  the  failures;  that's  always  been  dlfllcult." 

A  similar  clarification  of  reqwnsibility  1> 
the  keynote  of  the  proposed  changes  affect- 
ing benefit  levels.  The  bill  would  end  the 
system  under  which  state  legislatures  have 
been  able  to  vote  higher  benefits  and  have 
the  federal  government  pay  much  of  the  bllL 

This  effect  has  been  especially  pronounced 
because  of  a  "sleeper"  provision  in  the  "Med- 
icaid" law,  allowing  states  to  i^ply  the  shar- 
ing formula  in  that  legislation  to  their  wel- 
fare expenditures  as  well.  Under  the  old 
welfare  formula  the  federal  government  paid 
60%  to  66%  of  the  ooet,  but  federal  ex- 
penses were  limited  to  $32  per  recipient  per 
month.  The  Medicaid  formula  put  the  fed- 
eral contribution  as  high  as  83  % ,  and  pledged 
the  government  to  contribute  Its  share  re- 
gardless of  how  high  a  state  raised  Its 
benefits. 

These  changes  allowed  the  states  to  In- 
crease benefits  n^;)idly.  Between  January  1967 
and  October  1970.  for  example,  "need  levels" 
on  which  benefits  are  based  were  mcreased 
more  than  40%  In  17  states.  This  almort 
certainly  played  an  Important  part  In  the 
exploding  caseload.  fcM'  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  higher  benefit  levels  mean 
higher  caseloads,  particularly  when  they  get 
high  enough  to  compete  with  wages  for  low- 
Incocne  workers. 

It's  Important  to  understand.  In  fact,  that 
the  inotxne  distribution  at  low  levels  is  an 
inverted  pyramid.  Including  ever  more  peofde 
as  the  Income  level  rlsea  toward  average.  lUla 
means  that  each  step  up  In  welfare  benefits 
makes  them  competitive  with  wages  for 
many  okore  workers  than  the  last  similar  step 
did.  This  effect  helps  explain  why  caseloads 
have  mounted  far  more  sharply  than  anyone 
anticipated. 

■nie  unanticipated  caseload  rise  has  meant 
heavy  financial  pressures  on  states  even  tor 
tlielr  share  of  the  costs,  and  In  the  past  year 
several  of  them  have  in  fact  reduced  benefits. 
In  theory  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  could 
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■loourage  this  trend.  Under  its  provlsloQ,  Mm 
federal  govenunent  will  pay  100%  of  the 
$S,400  guarantee  and  the  staAee  must  pay 
100%  o3  any  supplement  above  this.  Thus 
awtead  of  splitting  the  savings  from  benefit 
reduction  under  the  current  sharing  iot- 
mula,  the  state  would  recoup  all  the  saving 
trom  any  cut  in  Its  suppl«nents. 

This  theoretical  "Incentive"  toward  re- 
duced payments  still  worries  some  liberals, 
but  in  fact  it  was  fairly  well  nullified  when 
tbe  committee  adopted  the  "hold  harmless" 
proTlBion.  Under  "hold  harmless"  the  federal 
government  wUl  guarantee  that  a  state  will 
not  have  to  spend  more  for  welfare  than  It 
did  In  1971,  even  If  Its  caseload  continues  to 
increase. 

The  states  with  the  highest  benefits  and 
■harpeet  caseload  increases  will  find  their 
welfare  costs  dependent  not  on  benefit  levels 
but  on  the  "bold  harmless"  paymrat,  and 
thus  will  have  no  incentive  to  cut  benefits. 
The  question  will  not  arise  In  states  now  pay- 
ing less  than  $2,400.  Some  Intermediate  states 
will  be  able  to  save  money  If  they  want  to  cut 
payments,  but  for  the  most  part  of  the  effect 
of  the  new  bill  would  be  to  freeee  benefit 
levtis. 

Between  the  abolition  of  the  present  shar- 
ing formula  and  the  administrative  changes, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  consid- 
erably changed  the  thrust  of  welfare  reform. 
This  has  been  little  noticed  by  oppcments  of 
last  year's  bill,  though,  and  some  fairly 
meanln^ees  things  are  being  said  about  wel- 
fare reform  by  those  who  pass  as  conserva- 
tives on  the  AnMrtcan  Scene.  Anyone  upeet 
because  the  President  lias  propoeed  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income,  for  example,  ought  to 
sak  himself  what  the  current  system  already 

IS. 

It's  only  slightly  more  sensible  to  stress 
the  ooD4>lalnt  that  the  bill  expands  the  wel- 
fare rolls  by  some  14  mUlion  by  including  the 
working  poor.  At  the  rate  we  are  going,  many 
of  these  people  will  be  added  anyway.  Beyond 
that.  In  terms  of  social  consequences  there  la 
sn  enormous  difference  between  supporting  a 
non-working  dan  with  few  social  bonds  and 
paying  supidements  to  those  who  stick  with 
the  work  system.  Rep.  Mills  makes  a  point 
worth  considering  when  he  says,  "The  reason 
we  Included  the  working  poor  is  to  eliminate 


tba  tamptatioii  for  tbem  to  become  com- 
pletaly  dependent." 

That  Is  scarcely  to  say  ther*  are  no  valid 
questions  about  the  bill  from  tiie  petapective 
of  those  Interested  In  reducing  welfare 
dependency.  The  surest  way  to  slow  caseload 
growth  probably  would  be  to  reduce  benefits, 
and  a  conservative  can  make  an  Intelligent 
case  that  it's  better  to  stick  with  the  present 
system  now  that  the  states  are  starting  to  cut 
back. 

■q>eclaUy  so  since  the  "hold  harmlees" 
provialon  would  concentrate  an  Incentive  to 
reduce  not  In  states  paying  welfare  benefits 
above  the  (^Bclal  poverty  level,  but  In  Inter- 
mediate states  where  benefits  may  not  effec- 
tively compete  with  wages.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, also.  Is  far  from  Immune  to  pres- 
sure for  higher  benefits.  There  will  be  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  $2,400  fioor  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  probably  would  not  take  much  of  an 
increase  to  send  rolls  upward  by  making 
benefits  competitive  with  wages  throughout 
the  South. 

Still,  the  current  state  reductions  may  not 
reflect  a  long-term  trend,  given  the  incentives 
In  the  current  sharing  formxila.  Also,  it's  cma 
thing  to  say  benefits  should  not  have  been 
raised  to  present  levels,  but  another  thing  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  a  state's  cutting  them 
after  It  has  encouraged  recipients  to  rely  on 
them.  In  principle,  finally,  it  would  be  tar 
better  to  support  the  truly  needy  at  a  more 
generous  level,  and  rdy  on  an  administra- 
tive mechanism  to  separate  them  from  those 
who  ought  to  be  self-dependent. 

A   KXT    QCXSTtOIf 

Is  it  possible  to  create  any  such  an  admin- 
istration? That's  the  key  question  the  Ways 
and  Means  bill  poses.  History  would  not  give 
much  comfort,  suggesting  the  most  likely 
outcome  Is  that  the  conmilttee  will  once 
again  find  its  intentions  undermmed  by 
bureaucrats  with  different  ideas.  If  the  case- 
load Increase  does  result  trotn  underlying 
cultural  values,  the  same  values  will  be  pres- 
ent In  the  new  bureaucracy  as  In  the  old  one. 

Still,  a  1969  study  of  welfare  use  did  find 
that  administration  matters.  Several  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  believe  that  liard- 
headed  administration  Is  the  only  way  to  cope 
with  the  fact  tliat  a  level  high  enough  to 


8um>ort  the  needy  will  also  be  high  enough 
to  compete  with  wages.  Blanche  Bernstein  ot 
the  Center  for  New  York  City  Affairs,  for  ex- 
ample.  writes  of  the  need  for  a  new  "adminis- 
trative ambience"  and  "public  rhetoric." 

Harvard's  Edward  C.  Banfieid  agrees.  "I  am 
told  that  welfare  bureaucrades  willing  to 
perform  the  function  I  have  In  mind  simply 
do  not  exist  any  more;  most  social  workera. 
It  Is  said,  believe  that  their  mission  Is  to  give 
as  much  as  possible  to  as  many  as  possible. 
Perhaps  this  Is  so,  but  I  am  not  entirely  con- 
vinced. I  suspect  that  in  general  and  within 
limits  social  workers  do  what  Is  expected  of 
them  and  that  local  welfare  administrators 
have  ways  of  checking  indiscriminate  gen- 
erosity," be  writes  In  The  Public  Interest.. 
"Therefore  I  do  not  entirely  despair  of  Im- 
proving matters  by  using  welfare  bureauc- 
racies to  help  strike  a  balance  between  the 
supply  of  assistance  and  the  demand  for  it." 

In  effect.  Rep.  Mills  and  bis  committee  are 
trying  to  do  what  such  scholars  recommend. 
Whatever  the  defects  of  their  bill,  it  is  based 
in  a  defensible  rationale  about  what  consti- 
tutes the  welfare  crisis  and  how  it  might  be 
cured.  It  may  not  be  a  bill  that  actually 
succeeds  in  curbing  the  welfare  explosion, 
but  at  least  It's  a  bill  that  makes  some  sense. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuenlav,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prlson- 
eis  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SENATE^Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
caned  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Aixkn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PBATCS 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  to  whom  sJl  hearts  are 
open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hid,  in  the  quiet  light  of 
Thy  presence,  we  plead  forgiveness  for 
our  sins  and  failures. 

Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  for  f alliu'e  to  dis- 
cern and  to  do  Thy  will. 

For  doing  things  we  ou^t  not  to  do 
and  leaving  undone  the  thLigs  we  ought 
to  have  done. 

For  the  buried  grudge,  the  hidden  hos- 
tility, the  half-omcealed  enmity. 

For  the  eager  desire  merely  to  score 
a  point  rather  than  to  find  the  whole 
truth. 

For  making  Uttle  things  big  and  big 
tbings  lltae. 

Fbr  the  pessimism  which  deprives  us 
o(  peace  and  Joy. 

O  Ood.  our  Father,  help  us  to  see  our- 
*^v«8  as  we  are — human  and  finite.  As 


far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West  remove 
our  transgressions  from  us  and  remem- 
ber Uiem  against  us  no  more  forever. 
Make  us  new  by  Thy  redemptive  touch 
and  strengthening  power.  In  this  place 
bind  us  together  by  Thy  grace  and  light 
iQ}  a  pathway  of  righteous  actioi^  which 
shall  be  for  the  healing  of  this  Nation 
and  the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom  on 
earth.  Amen. 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  to<A  the  tttaix  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  sitenltttng 
nondnattens,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


DESIGNATION     OF     THE     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tba  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  ELLSHDn). 

TtM  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

X3S.  Skkatb, 
PBBSOIBMT  Pao  TXKPOU, 

Wa»h*H9Um,  B.C.,  Jvly  t$.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jamib  E. 
ALuor,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
oama,  to  perforin  the  duties  <^  the  Ohalr 
during  my  absence. 

AuxM  J.  SixBiraa, 
PfCMiAcnt  pro  feiftpore. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  temjwre  (Mr.  AiLsw)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sidamit- 
ting  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  ttie  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Toes- 
day,  July  27,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  ACnMQ  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore,  ^ntbooi  objectioci.  tt  Is  so  ordered. 


CX>MMrrTEB  MEETINaS  DORINO 

SENATE  sEassati 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmoufi  consent  that  all  committees 
be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

TiM  ACmSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wlttiout  ObJectitMi.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PATTH  M.  LEWIS  KOCHENDORPER 
AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onanlmouB  consent  that  the  Senate  torn 
to  the  conslderaticHi  of  Calendar  No.  300, 
UR.  3201. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
3201)  for  the  relief  of  Faith  M.  Lewis 
Kochendorfer;  Dick  A  Lewis:  Nancy  J. 
Lewis  Keithley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy 
A  Lewis  Townsend:  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy 
L.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and  Frederick 
L.  Baston,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BCANBFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-306) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou). 
as  follows: 


The  purpoM  of  tbe  i»ropaa«l  l«gldatkm  >a 
to  pay  the  following  nainied  IndlTldfUftU  t&c 
amounts  aet  ooposlte  tbair  namn  In  full 
MtUamaot  of  tlMlr  claims  arUtng  from  tbe 
death  oC  Oaoa  A.  IirwU.  and  for  ptoparty  loea 
resulting  tiaax  an  aircraft  accident  near 
Cbeyenne,  Wyo.,  In  1069.  which  occurred 
when  a  National  Guard  fighter  aircraft  col- 
lided with  a  civilian  alrjAane  piloted  by  the 
decedent.  Tbe  amounts  set  out  are  those 
reoommended  in  a  oongreasloiuU  reference 
case  by  tbe  Chief  Oommlsslonsr  of  the  Court 
of  Claims: 

vaitb  U.  LewU  Kochendorfer (SI,  ISS.  43 

Dlok  A.  Lewis 17,044.47 

Nancy  J.  Lewis  Keithley 17,044.47 

Knute  K.  Lewis —    17,044.47 

Peggy  A.  LewU  Townsend 17,044.47 

FUst  NatioDal  Bank  amd  Trust 

Co.  of  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  as  the 

guardian  of  the  estate  at  Kim 

C.  Lewis- — —     17,044.47 

nath    M.    LewU    Kochendorfor, 

guardian  of  tbe  estate  of  Cindy 

L.  Lewis  Kochendorfer 17. 044. 47 

FredCTlck  L.  Baston. 4,600.00 

Ths  bill,  H.B.  S301,  was  Introduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
f^l^winw  rendered  In  congressional  reference 
case  Numbered  4-08.  filed  on  December  80. 
1070,  to-wlt:  Faith  M.  LewU  Kochendorfer; 
Dtek  A.  Lewis;  Nancy  J.  Lewis  Keithley; 
Knute  K.  Lewis:  Robert  P.  Henarlckson  as 
OuarOian  of  the  Kttatet  of  Peggy  A.  Lewis. 
Kim  C.  Lewis  and  Cindy  L.  Lewis  Kochen- 
dorfer: and  Prederiek  L.  Bmaton  e.  r^e 
Vnttod  States. 

Ttte  matter  had  (nrlglnally  been  referred 
to  the  Ghl^  Commissioner  In  accordance 
Claims  by  House  Resolution  1177  of  the  90th 
Oongrasa.  2d  saeMon.  That  resolution  re- 
ferred the  bill.  HJt.  4815  of  that  Congress 
to  the  Ohler  OmnmfsloDer  of  the  Court  of 
with  the  oongMMlonal  rafemiee  ease  pR>- 
eediwaB  ot  moUatm  14»a  and  2800  of  Utte 
98  of  tfee  UnMed  States  Code.  Tbe  opinion 


of  the  renew  panM  adopted  the  opinion  ot 
ths  trial  commissioner  concluding  that  the 
airplane  collision  In  wbioh  Ur.  Gene  A 
Lewta  lost  hds  hfe  was  caused  by  the  ne^- 
genoe  of  one  of  tiro  Air  National  Guard 
training  pilots  who  were  engaged  In  a  train- 
ing flight  at  the  time  of  the  aeddent.  The 
opinion  alao  concluded  that  ttee  claimant 
bad  an  equltaMe  claim  against  the  United 
BtKtee.  Tbe  reoommnulatlons  and  facts  of 
the  matter  are  fouiMl  In  the  optnlMis  and 
*fnMng»  at  fact  filed  In  the  congressional 
reference  case  svimmarlaed  below.  The  bill 
carries  a  30  percent  limitation  upon  at- 
torney^ fees  which  Is  the  same  Ilmltatl<xi 
pn>vlded  In  section  2078  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  goremlng  attorney's  fees  In 
admlnlstratlye  settUements  In  tort  claims 
matters  vmder  that  title. 

STAxxxzirr 

The  facta  ot  the  case  are  contained  m 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  Con- 
gressional Beference  Case  No.  4-68.  filed  De- 
cember  30,   1970,  and  summarized  below. 

In  the  mld-aftemoon  of  December  16, 1969, 
an  F-SOi  jet  fighter  aircraft,  flown  by  Air 
National  Ouardaman  Oapt.  William  Meckem. 
collided  with  a  Beechcraft  Bonanaa  flown 
by  Mr.  Gene  A.  Lewis  about  4.6  miles  south 
at  the  Cheyenne  Municipal  Airport,  outside 
that  airport's  trafllc  pattern  but  within  Its 
control  sone.  The  weather  conditions  at  the 
thne  were  excellent  with  only  high  thin 
cirrus  clouds  and  a  visibility  of  90  miles. 
Lewis,  the  pilot  and  only  occupant  of  the 
Bonanza,  was  killed.  Ckq>taln  Meckem  was 
able  to  eject  and  parachute  to  safety  al- 
though he  sustained  minor  Injvirlee.  Both 
aircraft  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  flying  from  Dickinson,  North 
Dakota,  to  Denver,  Colo.  Be  was  under  a 
visual  flight  plan,  and  using  omnirange 
navigation,  which  allows  a  pilot  to  fly  with 
great  accuracy  from  one  ground  station  to 
another.  It  was  this  navigation  method 
which  brought  Mr.  Lewis  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cbeyenne  airport  although  outside 
the  flight  control  pattern. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Lewis'  plane  ap- 
proached the  vlolnlty  of  Cheyenne,  Captain 
Meckem  and  Lt.  Howard  T.  Anderson  took 
off  from  the  Cheyenne  Municipal  Airport  In 
two  F-86L  jet  fighter  aircraft.  After  conduct- 
ing a  nuntber  of  maneuvers  at  high  altitude, 
the  two  National  Guard  aircraft  passed  over 
airport  at  low  altitude.  The  jet  fighters  then 
continued  outside  the  trafllc  pattern  limits 
In  a  left  climbing  turn.  The  National  Guard 
planes  closed  in  turn  to  close  formation. 
Captain  Meckem  took  position  on  Lieutenant 
Anderson's  right  wing  with  his  aircraft 
slightly  below  the  level  of  Lleirtenant  Ander- 
son's with  four  to  five  feet  wlngtlp  sep- 
aration. 

At  this  point  Lieutenant  Anderson  was 
the  formation  leader  and  Captain  Meckem 
was  the  wlngman.  Accordingly,  because 
forinatlon  flying  requires  the  wlngman's  un- 
divided attention  to  the  leader,  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  and  avoid  other  aircraft  was 
entirely  that  of  tbe  formation  leader.  This 
Is  In  accordance  with  Civil  Air  Regulations 
and  mUltary  directives.  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son stated  that  be  clearly  understood  his 
rceponslblllty  and  believed  he  had  main- 
tained a  careful  lookout  for  other  air  traffic. 
In  his  testimony  be  recalled  stopping  the 
torn  at  about  180  degrees  to  clear  tbe  area, 
particularly  In  the  direction  be  Intended 
to  continue.  He  testified  that  during  the  last 
30  seconds,  be  scanned  the  left  quadrant, 
then  straight  ahead,  and  then  the  right 
quadrant.  Lieutenant  Anderson  stated  that 
at  the  same  time  he  scanned,  he  also  checked 
Captain  Meckem's  position.  He  stated  that 
when  be  returned  his  vision  forward,  be  saw 
an  aircraft  immedlattfy  In  front  of  him  and 
made  a  violent  poUiqt  to  avoid  it.  He  said 
It  all  occurred  so  quickly  he  had  no  time 
to  warn  Captain  Meckem  at  even  to  Identify 
tbe  plana.  Captain  Meckam's  attention  was 
ooneantnted  on  the  fonnatlon  fotmup  and 


thereafter  on  holding  dose  position  and  that 
so  far  as  the  oolllslon  itatif  was  oonosmsA, 
he  recaUed  a  flash  on  his  wtodseresn  an  ta« 
stant  before  Iniiaot. 

The  Court  of  Claims  found  that  the  faster 
flying  National  Guard  planes  approached 
from  a  side-rear  angle  in  a  so-called  "over- 
taking*' situation.  Under  the  applicable  Ah 
Trafllc  Rules,  tt  was  the  duty  of  the  over- 
taking aircraft  to  keep  clear  of  the  overtaken 
aircraft.  See  CFR60(14(d)  ) . 

Tbe  findings  of  the  Oommlseloner  In  >•• 
gard  to  actions  immediately  prior  to  the  ool- 
lldon  were  (footnotes  omitted) : 

Accordingly,  I  join  tbe  CAB  in  its  oondu- 
Blon  from  all  tbe  facts  that  the  probable 
oauae  of  this  accident  was  that,  during  an 
overtaking  situation,  tbe  jet  formation  leader 
(Andarson)  faUed  in  his  duty  to  see  the 
Bonanaa  In  time  to  lead  his  wlngmaa 
(Meckem)  off  oolllslon  course.  One  of  tbe 
most  slgidficant  facts  In  this  record  Is  thatt 
only  seoonds  before  the  collision.  Lieutenant 
Anderson  looked  to  his  refu'  for  tbe  purpose 
of  checking  Captain  Meckem's  position.  Had 
he  not  done  so  but  instead  had  concen- 
trated bis  entire  visual  attontlon  to  the  180- 
degree  quadrant  ahead  of  his  aircraft.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  surmise  that,  despite  his  hl^ 
rate  of  speed,  be  would  have  seen  the  Bo- 
nansa  In  time  to  warn  Meckem.  and  this  unr 
fortunate  accident  would  have  been  avoided. 
The  fair  conclusion  then  Is  that  the  coUMon 
was  attributable  solely  to  the  oeghgenoe  cf 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  the  formation  leadw. 

The  ultimate  finding  and  conclusion  of 
the  court  In  regard  to  negligence  was: 

The  abore-deedlbed  midair  collision  was 
caused  by  the  negUgenoe  of  Formatlcn 
Leader  Anderson,  who.  In  an  overtaking  sit- 
uation, failed  to  obeerve  the  Bonanat  In 
time  to  warn  Wlngman  Meckem  so  that  the 
latter  could  avotd  oolllslon  with  the  Bo- 
nanaa.  Lewis  waa  not  guilty  of  any  negllgenoe 
oontrUratlng  to  this  acddent. 

Finding  negligence  and  an  equltaUe 
claim  against  the  United  States,  the 
court  made  a  ftnHtng  on  damages  as 
follows: 

(a)  Aooordlng  to  Air  Force  Regulation  NO. 
113-a,  pan.  18.  tbe  law  of  the  Jurlsdletkn 
where  an  accident  occurred  Should  ordlnaiUy 
be  used  aa  a  guide  in  determining  awards 
for  personal  Injury  or  death  In  the  oonald- 
eratlon  of  Air  National  Guard  dalma. 

(b)  Under  Wyoming  law,  there  Is  no  Umlt 
on  the  amoxmt  of  recovery  which  may  be 
obtained  in  wrongful  death  actions.  Under 
the  Wyoming  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sec- 
tion 1-1066,  the  court  or  jury  In  a  wrongful 
death  action  may  consider  as  elements  of 
damages  the  amount  the  survivors  failed  or 
will  f  aU  to  receive  out  of  decedent's  earnings, 
and  any  other  pecimlary  loss  directly  and 
proximately  sustained  by  the  survivors.  In- 
cluding a  reasonable  sum  for  the  loss  Of 
comfort,  care,  advloe.  and  sodsty  ci 
decedent. 

(0)  Tbe  amounts  of  money  set  forth  In 
HJL  4816  were  computed  on  an  actuarial 
basis,  giving  the  decedent  a  life  expectancy 
of  34  years  and  assuming  an  annual  oontrt- 
butlon  by  decedent  toward  tbe  support  and 
malntonance  of  his  wife  and  children  of 
$13X)00.  An  Interest  rate  of  4  percent  was 
used  in  that  computation. 

(d)  It  U  oomoluded  and  recommended  that 
a  more  realistic  Interest  rate  Is  6  peroant 
and.  while  on  this  record  the  aasnmptlnn 
of  an  average  $12,000  annual  contribution 
by  decedent  to  the  support  of  his  family 
aeems  reasonable,  bis  work-life  ezpeotaaey 
of  86  years  should  be  used  In  the  oompota- 
Uon  Instead  of  a  life  eapeetaney  of  34  yain- 
Tbe  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $11000 
for  36  years  at  8  parcant  Intoeat  U  $168.- 
000.27.  Under  the  intestacy  laws  of  Minnesota 
Faith  U.  LewU  Kochendorfer,  as  widow  of 
Gene  A  Lewis,  would  be  enttUed  to  one-third 
of  the  aforesaid  amount,  or  861.188.43.  Under 
tbs  afonnld  ICnnasots  law.  ths  rcoMlnmg 
two-tblrds  ($10aj88J8)  sboobl  be  dMdsd 
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equally  among  the  decedent's  six  children, 
or  $17,044.47  per  obUd. 

(e)  It  has  been  stipulated  that  the  fair 
market  value  of  Beechcraft  Bonansa  N  1839D 
just  prior  to  the  accident  was  $9,000  and  that 
plaintiff,  Frederick  L.  Baston.  owned  a  one- 
half  Interest  in  said  aircraft.  Therefore,  there 
is  equitably  due  plaintiff.  Frederick  L.  Bas- 
ton, the  sum  of  $4,600. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  Congress  toward  accidents  arising 
out  of  National  Guard  activities.  The  com- 
mittee, after  examining  the  factual  situation 
and  recent  legislative  changes,  believes  that 
such  responsibility  does  exist.  While  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  not  a  Federal  responsibility 
and  retains  operating  autonomy,  it  is  strong- 
ly tied  to  the  national  defense  program 
which  furnishes  It  substantial  financial  sup- 
port. In  this  case,  the  aircraft  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  the  pilots' 
salaries  paid  by  the  United  States.  Specifi- 
cally, this  bill  Is  not  contrary  to  present  con- 
gressional policy.  In  1960,  less  than  one  year 
after  this  accident.  Congress  added  a  new 
section  to  Title  82  United  States  Code  con- 
cerning tbe  National  Guard.  It  provided  that 
the  Secretaries  of  tbe  Army  or  Air  Force, 
imder  such  regulations  as  they  proscribe,  may 
settle  and  pay  claims  up  to  $5,000  for  damage 
to  property,  personal  Injury  or  death  caiised 
by  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  acting 
within  tbe  scope  of  his  employment.  32  U.S.C. 
f  715.  Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  specifi- 
cally states  that  If  a  claim  In  excess  of  $5,000 
is  meritorious,  tbe  Secretary  may  pay  such 
amount  and  "report  the  excess  to  Congress 
for  Its  consideration". 

In  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  tbe  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  committee  recommends 
tbe  bill  favorably. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas  for  not  to  exceed  15 

minutes. 


PRESIDENTIAL  WAR  POWERS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
two  centuries  have  passed  since  the  birth 
of  this  still  young,  struggling  Nation.  As 
we  look  forward  to  our  200th  birthday 
Just  5  years  hence,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  looking  back  at  our  brave,  brash 
beginning — a  struggling  infant  nation 
with  only  a  50-50  chance  of  survival. 

Today,  we  wear  the  mantle  of  world 
leadership,  and  not  necessarily  by  choice 
as  a  pe<vle.  As  a  world  leader,  we  are 
burdened  with  special  responsfbilities; 
the  most  burdensome  is  the  responsibility 
of  war. 

Our  foimders  came  from  ooimtrles 
where  one  man — ^the  king — had  the  priv- 
ilege of  sending  them  and  their  sons 
into  wars  without  c<msent.  They  sought 
to  make  sure  that  the  new  democracy 
which  they  founded  would  not  have  one 
man  with  such  powers.  The  people's  rep- 
resentatives were  given  a  final  choice  of 
commitment  of  the  people  to  wars — ^thus 
was  fashioned  the  sepajration  of  powers. 


Today,  that  issue  is  a  major  one  In 
debate.  And  today,  there  is  legislation 
f  nun  several  in  this  Senate  and  in  the 
other  body  which  seeks  to  bring  back  to 
the  Congress  Its  rii^tf ul  role,  to  reafBrm 
the  authority  which  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  one  of  those  sponsoring  legislA- 
tion  which  would  restore  that  role.  I 
fully  recognize  the  great  difference  to- 
day and  in  the  days  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  wrlttm,  but  the  principles  are 
just  as  sound,  the  foundation  Just  as 
solid,  and  my  bill  is  based  <m  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Essentially,  my  bill  and  some  of  the 
others  are  primarily  aimed  at  restoring 
congressional  authority  on  commitment 
of  U.S.  tro(H)6  overseas. 

The  bill  describes  in  broad  terms  the 
situations  where  the  President  may  com- 
mit U.S.  forces  in  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific declaration  of  war.  and  it  allows  the 
President  to  deploy  forces  to  defoid 
against  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 
It  takes  into  consideration  the  changed 
times,  the  dangers  of  this  nuclear  age. 

The  bill  restricts  the  President  from  in- 
terpreting congressional  military  appro- 
priations and  authorization  bills  as  au- 
thority to  deploy  UJB.  forces  in  combat 
unless  the  bills  specifically  authorize  use 
of  such  forces. 

Under  the  bill,  whenever  the  President 
commits  troops  he  must  promptly  report 
to  Congress  his  reasons  for  the  commit- 
ment, and  his  Justification  for  continued 
use.  The  Congress  must  then  decide  with- 
in 30  days  whether  to  continue  the 
commitment. 

There  is  a  provision  for  the  special  con- 
sideration of  such  a  request,  to  prevent 
delays  by  individuals  in  Congress,  for  it 
would  do  little  good  to  restore  congres- 
sional authority  for  warmaking  by  tak- 
ing it  from  a  single  individual,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  permit  another  single  man, 
say  a  committee  chairman  or  someone 
conducting  a  filibuster,  to  have  that 
authority. 

This  is  not  a  recrimination  for  the  iMist. 
This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  actions  of 
President  Johnson,  President  Nixon, 
President  Kennedy,  or  President  Eisen- 
hower, or  anyone  responsible  for  Viet- 
nam. For  if  there  is  blame,  this  body  and 
the  entire  Congress  has  to  share  it. 

In  this  era,  we  are  a  woiid  power.  The 
Vietnam  war,  the  pressures  of^  interna- 
tional tensions,  have  brought  division. 
As  a  nation,  we  look  into  a  clouded  fu- 
ture, and  searchlngly,  we  turn  and  look 
backward  for  precedents. 

We  know  our  18th  century  forebears 
could  not  have  envisioned  overpopula- 
tion; the  poisonous  pollutitm  of  our  land, 
air,  and  waters;  unmanageable  cities,  or 
the  vast  technology  of  the  war  machine 
with  the  specter  of  nuclear  destruction 
hovering  over  all.  These  realities  of  today 
would  have  defied  their  wildest  dream 
and  surpassed  their  deepest  fears. 

They  left  us  no  clear  precedents  for 
dealing  with  many  of  these  realities.  But 
they  did  leave  us  guidelines.  The  prob- 
lems have  changed,  but  the  principles  of 
government  have  not.  What  we  need 
today  is  to  work  our  way  through  the 
mlideadtng  maze  of  complexities  and  get 
back  to  the  bade  prlncii^es  of  demo- 


OTatic  government  which  were  laid  down 
for  us  by  the  craftsmoi  of  the  Con- 
stitutton.  If  we.  as  a  people,  are  to  live 
by  our  institutioos,  then  we  must  have 
faith  and  confidence  and  continuing  be- 
lief in  those  institutions. 

Government  itself  is  the  first  of  those 
institutions  which  must  command  that 
faith.  And  fundamental  to  that  institu- 
tion is  the  people's  belief  that  their  gov- 
ernment is  doing  their  will,  that  it  truly 
represents  them,  not  Just  momentarily 
nor  in  rushes  of  recognition  of  a  popu- 
lar notl(Hi,  but  steadfastly,  strongly,  and 
consistently. 

Mere  men,  not  gods  of  wisdom,  have  to 
run  this  Government.  It  is  incumbent  on 
them,  as  to  those  chosen  to  lead,  to 
maintain  the  institutions  and  oversee 
the  conduct  of  government  in  a  manner 
to  command  faith,  to  instill  confidence, 
to  maintain  belief  in  the  institutions  of 
government. 

The  wisest  decision  of  the  men  -vho  set 
the  guidelines  for  government  at  the 
beginning  of  this  great  experiment  was 
the  septiration  of  powers,  the  system  of 
balances,  and  the  rejection  of  tAsolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man,  how- 
ever wise  he  might  be. 

Those  strong  men,  who  had  suffered 
the  indignities  of  monarchical  decisions 
which  fettered  their  freedoms  and  afllict- 
ed  their  lives,  made  sure  that  the  deci- 
sions of  life  and  death,  of  freedom,  of  the 
right  to  worship  as  they  pleased,  would 
remain  in  the  lumds  of  the  many,  not  in 
the  control  of  the  few.  And  particularly 
was  this  principle  erf  control  of  their 
destiny  left  to  the  legislative  body  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  the  most 
urgent  of  national  matters,  that  of  the 
commitment  of  a  nation  and  her  people 
to  war. 

I  sometimes  think  tliat  the  real  birth 
of  this  Nation  was  not  in  the  year  1776. 
the  date  whidi  we  celebrate,  but  in  the 
year  1787  when  the  Constitution  was 
finally  adopted.  There  were  some  uncer- 
tain steps  toward  self-govemmoit;  there 
were  dissension,  doubt,  trial,  error,  suc- 
cess, and  retreat.  But  after  long  and  often 
bitter  debate,  the  spixit  of  compromise 
prevailed  and  union  was  established  in 
what  has  been  called  "the  miracle  at 
Philadelphia."  Both  Washington  and 
Madison  recognized  it  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  miracle  and  so  proclaimed  it 
in  their  letters. 

The  document  they  produced  was  in- 
deed a  miracle  for  its  time.  But  even  past 
miracles  caimot  forever  sustain  our  in- 
stitutions unless  we  work  at  maintain- 
ing trust  in  them.  We  must  return  to 
not  only  a  balance  of  power,  but  a  bal- 
ance of  trust.  We  are  compelled  to  look 
at  our  own  place  in  history,  at  the  divi- 
sions that  threaten  our  peaceful  exist- 
ence, and  at  our  future  in  a  world  grown 
small  through  modem  communications, 
instant  and  modem  transportatkKi.  and 
dark  through  threats  of  self-destnic- 
tion.  We  have  our  own  miracle  to  mo- 
duce.  I  believe  that  out  of  necessity,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  we  must  vto- 
duce  that  miracle  and  make  this  Natlcm 
whole  again. 

We  are  divided  on  many  issues,  but 
central  to  the  survival  of  constitutiooal 
government  is  the  Issue  of  the  separa- 
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tlon  of  powers  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislatlTe  branches.  We  know 
there  have  been  encroachments  from 
both  sides  from  time  to  time,  and  there 
has  been  debate  and  recrimination.  But 
the  failure  to  maintain  that  separation 
has  been  most  dramatically  demon- 
strated In  the  conduct  of  the  lU-fated 
struggle  In  Indochina. 

In  the  climate  of  today's  fittitudee,  in 
the  poisoned  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  debate  an  how  to  end  this  unwanted 
war,  it  is  going  to  take  unusual  clarity 
and  special  Insight  to  cut  Uirough  the 
obfuscation  of  the  central  issue.  Tliat 
Issue ,  agsdn.  is  the  separation  of  war 
powers,  the  limitation  on  the  President 
to  commit  VS.  troops,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  share  in  those 
fearful  decisions. 

This  must  be  a  true  pcutnership,  if  we 
are  really  to  have  meaningful  represen- 
tation for  both  parties.  It  must  be  a  part- 
nership in  which  the  independence  is 
equal,  the  dependence  is  mutual,  and  the 
obligations  are  reciprocal. 

Paramount  to  that  issue  are  the  limits 
to  the  President's  power  to  commit  a  na- 
tion to  war  wittiout  explicit  ^>proval  of 
the  Congress,  and.  Just  as  central,  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  Congress  to  share  in 
the  fateful  decisions  of  war. 

Why  is  that  question  raised  with  such 
passion  today?  One  is  tempted  to  say 
Vietnam.  And  certainly,  in  agonizing 
over  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
in  searching  for  the  reasons  for  divisive- 
ness,  in  searcliing  our  national  psyche, 
there  is  the  overpowering  temptation  to 
lash  out.  to  condemn,  to  criticize  past 
actions. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  much  to  be 
gained  In  placing  blame  or  trying  to  res- 
urrect military  history.  The  strategy  is 
not  as  important  as  the  principle  in- 
volved. And  the  principle  of  shared  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution  has  been  vio- 
kited  to  the  point  that  vast  numbers  of 
our  citizens  have  lost  faith  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  government. 

The  divislveness,  the  dissension,  the 
turmoil,  and  the  erosion  of  confidence  in 
government  is  popularly  blamed  on  the 
war  and  the  frustrati(xis  of  its  seeming 
endlessness.  The  war  Itself  may  be  the 
first  cause  for  that  criticism  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  accompanying  bitterness 
and  cynicism  toward  the  institutions  is 
a  consequence  of  policy  and  action  out- 
side thoee  institutions. 

If  CaagreBB  had  exercised  its  rightful 
powers.  If  Congress  had  met  its  full  re- 
spoDsibUltles,  if  Congress  iiad  insisted  on 
sharing  the  decisions  and  fully  airing  the 
process  of  decisicxi — in  short,  if  Congress 
had  properly  participated,  I  am  0(m- 
vlnced  that  the  pec^le's  will  would  have 
been  worked. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  course  may 
have  led  away  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, nor  the  direction  initially  altered — 
that  is  to  say.  Congress  may  have  con- 
curred from  the  outset.  The  point  is, 
though,  that  if  Congress  had  asserted  It- 
sdf,  if  tbe  proper  constitutional  proce- 
dure had  been  followed,  if  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  pec4>le  liad  acted 
by  consensus,  the  Nation  would  have 
been  provided  powerful  unifying  forces. 
For  It  Is  my  opinion  that  if  blame  ts  to 
be  apportioned,  then  a  fair  share  be- 
Itmgs  to  us  in  Congress.  The  void  was 


allowed  to  devd(9,  and  power  flows  to 
the  vacmun.  and  so  do  esecutlve  deci- 
sions. Tbe  Institution  of  shared  respon- 
sibility, the  foundation  of  ccntresslaDal 
authority  to  commit  to  war,  was  allowed 
to  erode. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  a  willful  viola- 
tloD  by  the  Congress;  it  was  a  vlidation 
through  nei^enee.  Congress  failed  in 
its  function  of  advice  and  consent.  Con- 
gress abdicated  its  Just  share  in  the  pol- 
icy dectalons  that  conunltted  this  coun- 
try to  conflict  and  sent  young  American 
men  to  fight  on  foreign  shores.  I  believe 
this  bill  would  force  a  decision  on  Con- 
gress to  act,  and  to  exercise  its  cosisensus 
in  Judgment. 

We  are  engaged  in  bitter  national  de- 
bate over  the  means  of  ending  an  un- 
wanted war.  As  the  debate  continues,  it 
is  important  to  analyze  what  happened 
KDd  to  set  a  course  that  will  insiue  that 
responsibility  for  future  foreign  policy 
decisions  will  be  shared  by  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches. 

If  democratic  government  "derives  its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned," momentous  decisions  of  war  and 
peace,  life  and  death,  must  be  made  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  challenge  the  authority  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  militaoY  forces.  We  do  not  challenge 
his  constitutional  right  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  a  war,  once  the  decision  to  wage 
war  has  been  reached  through  the  demo- 
cratic process.  But  we  woiild  be  negli- 
gent— indeed  we  have  been  negligent — of 
oiu-  own  constitutional  obligations  if  we 
relegated  to  one  man  the  decision  to 
send  our  sons  to  war.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency  are  awesome  indeed 
and  no  President  should  welcome  or  ac- 
cept sole  responsibility  for  involving  the 
country  in  war.  He  should  welcome  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  partner  in  that  ter- 
rible decision.  He  should  insist  that  Con- 
gress participate  in  any  decision  leading 
in  that  direction,  and  Congress,  for  its 
part,  should  demand  its  rightful  rede, 
and  be  equally  assertive  in  sharing  that 
responsibility.  The  people  understand, 
even  respect,  differences  and  disagree- 
ments. But  they  lose  that  respect,  and 
they  do  not  understand,  when  momen- 
tous decisions  affecting  their  lives  and 
their  sons'  lives  are  made  outside  the 
representative  institutions  which  they. 
by  their  rights,  control.  When  ttiey  do 
not  participate  in  such  decisions,  throiigh 
their  representatives,  the  institutions  are 
weakened,  and  respect  for  all  institu- 
tions is  lost. 

There  has  been  an  erosion  of  the  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  in  the 
past  decade  which  we  must  now  repair. 
We  must  restore  the  balance  of  power 
within  the  Government  and  to  restore 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  not  Just  the  balance  of  power 
that  is  vital  to  our  united  survival;  we 
must  restore  a  balance  of  trust. 

There  can  and  will  be  disagreement 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
but  there  need  not  be  distrust.  The  pub- 
Uc  business  must  be  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and  con- 
fidence tliat  will  in  turn  Inspire  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  every  citizen. 
We  must  not  let  Congress  be  relegated  to 
the  position  of  a  mere  constituency  of 
the  executive  branch. 


As  a  first  step  in  restoring  the  shat- 
tered confidence  of  the  people,  in  restor- 
ing that  balance  of  trust,  I  suggest  that 
we  assure  them  throiigh  our  deeds,  not 
our  rhetoric,  that  Congress  is  directly  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  to  the  elec- 
torate; that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  our 
constitutional  obligations  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  and  domestic  policy;  and 
that  we  will  not  leave  vital  decisionmak- 
ing solely  to  the  Executive,  by  default. 

I  am  not  Interested  in  refusing  de- 
bate over  what  has  occurred  in  the  past. 
I  am  interested  in  this  Congress  con- 
fronting the  most  significant  question  to 
emerge  from  the  continuing  debate  over 
Vietnam — the  question  of  who  decides 
when  and  where  America  goes  to  war. 

I  know  the  constitutional  arguments. 
I  have  heard  the  assertions  of  those  who 
advocate  strengthening  Executive  power. 
I  am  not  inclined  at  this  time  to  stress 
the  constitutional  question  in  the  legal 
sense,  because  I  believe  tliat  point  will 
be  debated  decades  into  the  future  Just 
as  it  has  been  debated  for  decades  past. 
In  studjring  the  constitutional  authority 
and  the  legal  precedents,  I  believe  the 
greater  weight  of  legal  argument  is 
against  unilateral  presidential  warmak- 
ing  authority.  I  b^eve  that  warmaking 
powers  were  not  divided  but  were  con- 
ferred on  Congress  alone. 

Justice  Robert  Jackson  said  this  on  tbe 
subject: 

With  aU  Its  defects,  delays  and  Incon- 
veniences, men  have  dlacovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  Executive  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary  de- 
liberations. 

That  is  clear  enough.  The  rule  of  law 
must  not  be  undermined. 
Said  Alexander  Hamilton: 

The  power  of  the  British  king  extends  to 
the  declaring  of  war  and  to  raising  and  reg- 
ulating of  fleets  and  armies — all  of  which  by 
Constitution  under  consideration  would  ap- 
pertain to  the  legislature. 

Disagreements  susceptible  to  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  rare. 
However,  in  1862,  the  Supreme  Coiut  in  a 
ruling  declared: 

By  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  a  national  or  foreign 
war. 

That  is  clear  enough.  Congress  has 
that  power. 

And  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  conunuitlng 
on  the  Mexican  War,  said: 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  powers  to  Congress  wen 
dictated,  as  I  understand  It,  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  tbe 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
Convention  undertook  to  be  the  most  <^ 
presslve  of  all  kingly  oppressions:  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  holA  the  power  ot  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote : 

We  have  already  given  In  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  War  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  tbe  Legislative  body  .  .  • 

So,  while  legal  minds  may  divide  over 
the  intent  of  our  forefathers  in  the  divi- 
sions of  power,  there  is  little  questioD 
that  Congress  was  vested  with  the  s(de 
right  to  initiate  war. 
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The  one  lesson  which  must  be  learned 
from  the  Vietnam  war  is  that  never  again 
must  we  allow  commitment  of  American 
lives  luiless  the  representatives  of  the 
people  explicitly  authorize  it. 

The  tragic  miscalculations  on  Viet- 
nam, resulting  in  the  harsh  divisions  in 
this  coimtry.  are  the  most  compelling 
argument  for  returning  to  the  principles 
of  collective  Judgment.  Presidential  de- 
cisions— €md  I  extend  this  back  to  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon — 
have  shaped  the  course  of  this  war,  and 
still  shape  it.  The  principle  of  sharing 
power  has  been  weakened. 

I  have  continued  to  sui^wrt  President 
Nixon  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  us  from 
Vietnam,  as  has  a  majority  of  this  body. 

However,  the  principle  of  power  to 
make  war  has  to  be  reafflrmed.  The  war 
debate  has  to  be  removed  from  our  delib- 
erati(His  on  this  all-important  matter. 
Assumption  of  our  responsibility  is  a 
burden  we  in  Congress  must  pick  up 
again.  Without  this,  the  institutions  of 
Government  will  remain  in  disrepute. 

There  has  to  be,  in  whatever  we  resolve 
to  do.  an  understanding  of  the  changed 
times.  In  a  nuclear  fige,  a  President  may 
have  to  respond  in  defense  without  ex- 
plicit congressional  approval.  There  is  no 
Intent  to  tie  Ms  hands  in  these  critical 
matters.  There  has  to  be  a  resolve  by 
this  Congress  to  insist  on  its  share  of  the 
decisionmsUcing  process,  on  retempering 
our  institutions.  That  we  intend  to  do. 

The  democratic  process  Is  at  stake.  It 
cannot  thrive  under  a  strong  Executive 
with  a  weak  legislature,  any  more  than 
it  can  thrive  with  a  weak  Executive  and 
a  dominating  legislature.  They  must  be 
equal  partners  in  this.  We  must  strive  at 
all  times  to  maintain  that  delicate  bal- 
ance that  preserves  the  Interests  of  the 
people  in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  We 
can  achieve  that  balance  of  power  and 
the  balance  of  trust  if  we  look  to  the  peo- 
ple for  guidance. 

George  Washington  recognized  that 
necessity.  He  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  La- 
fayette, in  1785: 

Democratlcal  states  m.ust  always  feel  be- 
fore they  can  see — ^It  is  this  that  makes  their 
governments  slow,  but  the  people  will  be 
right  at  last. 

Adlai  Stevenson  reinforced  that  mes- 
sage a  brief  decade  ago  when  he  said : 

Trust  the  people.  Tnut  tbelr  good  sense, 
their  decency,  their  f(»tltude,  their  faith. 
Tnist  them  with  tbe  facts,  trust  them  with 
the  great  decisions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gulshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  Interest  to  the  entire 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasuro 
to  know  for  almost  two  decades  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  my  expe- 
rience in  Congress.  I  have  never  heard 
a  better  historical  or  more  cogent  analy- 
sis of  the  relationship  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  should  and  must  exist  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  When  I 
Bfteak.  ot  the  executive  branch,  I  mean 
the  elected  part  of  the  executive  branch; 
And  when  I  sptak.  of  Congress.  I  mean 
tbe  elected  representatives  of  the  peoide. 


Iters  are  some '  things  in  tbe  past 
which  we  would  like  to  forget  but,  his- 
tory being  vibaA  it  is,  we  Just  cannot  for- 
get We  cannot  forget  Vietnam,  which 
has  been  a  tragedy  cfanpounded,  which 
has  cost  us  so  much  in  casualties,  in  re- 
Bouroes,  in  drug  addiction,  in  graft.  It 
has  cost  us  much  in  divislveness,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  pointed  out; 
it  has  tended  to  rend  this  Nation  apart 
In  many  ways  for  too  long  a  period  of 
time  at  too  great  a  price. 

There  are  some  things  we  should  re- 
monber,  too,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out,  one  of  which  is  the 
foresight  of  the  men  who  drew  up  the 
Constituticm  of  the  United  States,  which 
Is  probably  the  greatest  political  handi- 
work of  man.  It  is  still  there.  It  still 
stands  up.  While  it  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment now  and  again,  basically  it  is  the 
rock  upon  which  this  democracy  stands. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  that  there 
is  no  room  for  separatism  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
but  that  there  is  room  for  balance  and 
pfulnership,  and  I  agree.  We  are  two 
equal  branches  in  the  Government  and 
of  the  Government.  Unfortunately,  as 
again  the  Senator  has  emphasized.  Con- 
gress has  been  derelict  in  retaining  unto 
itself  its  resp(Hisibilities.  it  has  allowed 
Presidents,  notably,  from  the  time  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosev^t,  to  take  more  and 
more  power  imto  their  own  hands— pow- 
er which,  once  acquired,  the  executive 
branch  is  most  reluctant  to  rellnqulsb. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
on  the  resolution  he  has  submitted,  and 
I  commend  other  Senators,  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  lAssouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  their  actions  indi- 
cate that  at  long  last  the  Senate,  at 
least — and  hopefully  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  foUow — ^is  facing  up  to 
its  responsibilities  and  is  trying  to  bring 
back  some  of  the  powers  which  it  volim- 
tarlly  or  involuntarily  relinquished. 

There  is  no  need  for  distrust  be- 
tween the  administration — any  adminis- 
tration— and  Congress.  But.  imfortu- 
na(ely,  in  recent  years,  a  type  of  ad- 
versary proceeding  has  sprung  up  l^ 
which,  if  an  initiative  is  offered  in  this 
body,  it  tends  automatically  to  meet  with 
a  rejection  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  even  though  th^  intent  is 
to  be  cooperative,  even  though  the  idea 
is  to  work  in  tandem,  and  even  though 
the  objective  is  the  national  good  and 
not  political  gain. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  an  old  friend  of  many 
years,  for  delivering  in  the  Senate  today 
a  speech  of  such  sidsstance,  such  mean- 
ing, and  such  sound  historical  value.  I 
approve  every  w(»tl  he  has  said,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  he  chose  this  time  to 
deliver  this  speech. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  com- 
ments. He  Is  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration. 

Mr.  BAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  BenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
wish  to  edx>  tbe  eloquent  sentiments  ez- 
pressed  by  the  majority  leader  in  com- 


plimenting the  Senator  from  Texas  on 
his  excellent  presentation.  As  has  been 
pointed,  I.  too,  am  decgply  Interested  in 
this  problem  of  "war  powers."  Along  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississ^i  (Mr. 
Stekhib)  ,  an  of  us — and  now  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas — have  introduced  legis- 
lation dealing  with  this  immensely  vital 
stM>Ject  <tf  how,  when,  why,  and  where 
we  go  to  war. 

If  I  could.  I  would  like  to  ask  several 
general  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas:  Would  he  agree  with  me  that  a 
sound,  solid,  adequate  war  powers  resolu- 
tion Is  the  first  st^  in  reestablishing  a 
partnership,  a  balance,  and  a  participa- 
tion In  the  ri«Hiri<wtmftlring  proosss  of 
how  we  go  to  war?  And  would  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  a  second  step— end  X 
have  not  in  my  own  mind  even  tried  to 
define  the  parameters  of  that  stei^— 
would  enconyxiss  a  method  to  insure  a 
better  flow  of  information  to  CongressT 

The  ACnSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  tmder  the  previous 
order 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. THie  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  may  be  lUble  to  speak  until 
his  full  15  minutes  have  beea  consumed. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  about  the  time  allotted  on 
the  Stevenson  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted on  the  Stevenson  amoidment  re- 
main at  30  minutes  and  that  the  vote 
occur  at  the  oondusiim  thereof. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAOLETTON.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  a  better  flow  of  information 
from  the  executive  branch  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  necessary  in  order  that 
Congress  may  Intelllgaitly  participate  in 
the  decision  to  go  to  war  and  to  insure 
that  the  decision  is  not  be  made  in  an 
informational  vacuum?  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  Congress  must  decide  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  go  to  war 
on  an  intelligent,  knowing  basis — cogni- 
zant of  the  risks  involved  and  having  the 
information  necessary  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent decision? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iffis- 
souri  on  both  points,  particularly  the  sec- 
ond point.  Our  Judgments  are  only  going 
to  be  as  good  as  the  information  on 
which  they  are  based.  Too  often,  the  in- 
formation we  have  received  has  been  fil- 
tered information  and  directed  informa- 
tion to  carry  out  the  policy  commitments 
of  the  executive  branch,  without  a  fuU 
understanding  of  both  sides  of  the  back- 
ground informatton  we  are  provided. 

I  would  also  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  dtstin- 
gulsbed  acting  minority  leader,  Mr. 
ORimN,  for  their  offer  of  extending  time. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  long  been 
concerned  with  this  issue,  and  has  a  bill 
on  it  before  the  Smate.  He  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  discussion  and  the 
undemtamllng  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  KAGLSnON.  Z  want  to  eampa- 
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mait  the  disUxxgolshed  Senator  ttom 
Texas  once  ogmln  on  his  ezoeUent  preaen- 
tatkxi. 

Ur.  BTRD  at  West  VirgiiiiA.  ICr.  Pres- 
ident. I  Join  my  adleagne  from  MlaBourl 
in  eomidlmentinc  the  very  distlnrtdahfed 
Senator  from  Texas  on  his  provocative, 
eloquent,  thougfatfol.  cogent,  persuasive, 
and  forceful  meeeh. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  Congress  for 
a  period  of  19  jrears.  I  have  witnessed  our 
ooontty  as  It  gradually  slipped  into  the 
quicksands  of  the  Vlrtnam  war.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas,  with  great 
vision.  Is  providing  leadership  in  the  ef- 
fort to  find  thSit  very  fine  line,  that  very 
deUcate  balance  that  one  can  see  only, 
as  It  were,  through  a  glass  darUy  with 
reqMct  to  the  presidential  war  powers 
as  against  the  war  powers  of  Com^ess. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  be  the 
point  of  departure,  whereby  Congress 
will  find  again  that  very  deUeate  balance 
which  was  Intended  by  those  illustrious 
forrt)ears  of  ours  who  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  September  1787,  and  promulgated 
that  great  document,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  so  doing,  I  trust  that  we  can.  some- 
how, avoid  future  Vletnams.  I  again  com- 
mend the  Senator. 

If  the  Senatiu*  is  accepting  cosponsors. 
I  should  like  to  be  a  coqxmsor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  should  be  deUghted 
to  have  the  Soiator  as  a  cosponsor  and. 
&Cr.  Presidoit.  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  fnm  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Btu)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  assistance  and 
the  kind  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader. 


EMEROENCT  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  pending  business, 
8.  2308,  with  the  pending  amendment 
No.  317  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevxnsoh),  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

8.  asoe,  to  suChorla*  emergency  loan  guar- 
antee>  to  major  hnrtn—  entatptlsM. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  MP. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
by  the  call  of  the  quorum  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  ptt>  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Tttus? 

Mr.  PROZMIRB.  ICr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  ask  that  the  tbne  be  charged 
tobothsktesr 

Mr.  BTRD  oX.  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Preaident,  I  object.  I  have  to  object 

The  ACriMO  PBSSIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objeetian  is  heard. 

Who  yMds  time7  Debate  Is  limited  to 
SO  minutes  on  this  amendment,  with  ttie 
time  to  be  divided  bHnreen  the  Seurtor 
from  nunois  (ICr.  SnvxMsow)  and  the 


Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spasxhah) 
or  his  designee,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town). 

BCr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  the 
time  consumed  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  request  is  withdrawn. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Preeklent,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  about  1  year  ago 
that  the  Defense  Production  Act  was 
amended  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  75 
to  0.  That  amendment  ^ves  the  Congress 
the  right  to  approve  of  V-loan  guaran- 
tees, where  the  financing  of  im>Jects 
relates  to  the  national  defense  security. 

S.  2308  likewise  gives  Congress  the 
right  to  disapprove  guarantees  of  loans 
for  commercial  projects.  The  Congress 
has  twice  now,  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and  in  the  legislation  pmdlng  in  the 
Senate  today,  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
to  pass  on  guarantees  hy  the  Federal 
Oovemment  of  loans  for  both  defense 
ami  commercial  projects. 

This  legislation  carries  forward  that 
right  of  Congress  for  all  loans  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Government,  except 
for  loans  guaranteed  before  Oitober  1. 

What  that  means  is  that  (^xigress 
would  reserve  its  right  to  disapprove 
loans  on  commercial  projects  and  defense 
projects  for  loans  of  all  kinds  except  for 
one.  except  for  the  loan  of  $250  million 
to  (me  big  corporation,  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft C^orp. 

If  Lockheed  were  coming  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  now  for  financing  of  a  vital  de^fnwf' 
project,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  Congress  to  disapprove.  If  any  other 
corporation  were  seeking  a  Federal  guar- 
antee of  its  flni^nring  for  a  Commercial 
project,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  Congress  to  disapprove. 

The  effect  of  S.  2308  in  its  present  form 
Is  not  only  to  favor  one  large  corporation, 
but  its  effect  is  also  to  dQirlve  Congress 
of  a  chance  to  work  its  will  on  two  sepa- 
rate and  important  Issues. 

First  is  the  generic  issue,  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  propriety  of  Interven- 
tion by  the  Government  In  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  to  bail  out  corporations 
simply  because  they  are  big. 

The  second  Issue  Is  the  Lockheed  guar- 
antee, the  merits  of  Lockheed's  request 
for  this  guarantee  of  the  loctn.  Some 
Members  of  the  Senate  support  the  ge- 
neric approach  but  not  the  loan  for  Lock- 
heed. Some  Membo?  of  the  Senate  sup- 
port the  loan  for  Lockheed  but  not  the 
generic  approach. 

If  this  legislation  remains  in  Its  present 
form,  neither  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  either  of  those  issues. 

My  amendment  would  simply  elimi- 
nate favoritism  and  would  give  Congress 
a  chance  to  vote  on  each  issue. 

It  would  treat  Lockheed  like  the  oth- 
ers, subject  to  disaptnoval  by  tither 
House  of  Congress  within  20  session 
days  of  its  receipt  of  a  loan  guarantee 
proposaL  If  neither  House  acted  within 
ttiat  short  period  of  time,  then  the  guar- 
antee would  go  through.  It  would,  in 
effect,  be  approved. 


With  the  recess  intervening,  I  recog- 
nise that  Congress  would  have  tmtll  late 
September  to  disapprove. 

It  is  argued  that  Lockheed  needs  the 
money  now  and  cannot  wait.  But  Lock- 
heed's own  cash  flow  figures  indicate 
that  by  the  expiration  of  that  period  for 
congressional  disapproval  Lockheed's 
needs  will  be  only  $25  million. 

Mr.  President.  Lockheed  can  acquire 
$25  million  on  a  short-term  basis  without 
this  guarantee.  This  corporation  has  over 
$2(X)  millitm  in  unpledged  machinery  and 
equipment.  It  has  over  $5  million  in  un- 
mortgaged land. 

Mr.  President.  Lockheed  could  borrow 
$25  million  for  a  couple  of  months,  se- 
curing leiulers  against  any  risk  whatso- 
ever, borrowing  this  money  from  banks. 
If  this  financing  is  as  Important  to  the 
public  interest  as  claimed,  it  could  bor- 
row this  money  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  has  authority  under  the 
present  law  to  make  short-term  credit 
available  to  such  corporations. 

There  must  be  some  other  reason  for 
the  urgency.  And  about  the  only  reason 
I  can  deduce  is  the  interest  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  British  Govern- 
ment for  some  reason  wants  the  $250  mil- 
Uon  by  August  8  and  wants  it  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  It  also  wants 
assurances  from  the  United  States  that 
the  loan  will  be  sufllclent  to  enable  Lock- 
heed to  sell  220  Tri-Stars,  receiving  as- 
surance also  that  the  $250  million  wUl  be 
enough. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  sympathize 
with  the  British  and  resi)ect  their  busi- 
ness acumen,  there  is  simply  no  Justifica- 
tion for  subortMnatlng  in  any  respect  our 
obligations  to  the  ]?eople  of  the  United 
States  because  of  a  British  deadline. 

If  this  project  is  as  important  as  has 
been  claimed,  a  few  weeks  more  or  less 
will  not  make  any  more  difference  to  the 
British  than  to  anyone  else. 

This  provision  eliminates  the  favorit- 
ism for  (me  giant  corporation.  It  also 
gives  Congress  a  chance  to  review  the 
deal  between  the  banks.  Lockheed,  and 
the  Board. 

Under  the  pending  legislation,  Con- 
gress would  give  the  Board  carte  blanche 
to  approve  whatever  deal  is  made  be- 
tween the  banks  and  Lockheed. 

It  also  gives  Ccmgress  a  chance,  to  re- 
view the  shaky  aJwiimp^jQipif  that  $250 
million  is  enough;  VIqmX  Lockheed  will 
not  be  coming  back  for  more;  and  that 
the  sum  is  sufficient  to  assure  the  sale  of 
220  planes. 

The  whole  thing  Is  murky  and  sos- 
plcious  enough  without  re(iulring  that  all 
corporations  who  seek  guarantees  imder 
the  Defense  Prodxictlon  Act  and  who 
seek  guarantees  for  commercial  produc- 
tion under  the  act  are  subject  to  99- 
proval  except  for  one — except  for  one 
giant  corporation  named  Lockheed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Would  Mm  Senator 
from  mincrfs  yidd? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  gladly  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ccmnecticut. 

Mr.  WSECKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  niinols.  I  know  that  we  will  have 
addUtlanal  debate  in  the  hours  ahead, 
but  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
minote  on  his  amendment  and  get  down 
to  the  very  simple  fact  as  to  what  It  at- 
tempts to  •ooomsdlah. 

Let  us  be  candid  about  it  Not  everr- 
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thing  is  black  and  white,  and  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  are  not  the  bad  guys  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  I  the  good  guys. 
I  think  the  proponents  of  this  bill  know 
they  have  got  a  weak  bill;  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  They  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  with  a  weak  bill.  It  Is  a 
difficult  situation  that  confronts  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Lockheed  Corp..  and  they 
tie  attempting  to  correct  Untt  situa- 
tion by  means  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  them  have  their  real  heart  in  it. 
They  did  not  do  this  under  the  general 
economic  conditions  of  the  time.  They 
did  it  for  Lockheed,  and  I  think  they 
understand  that. 

What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  with  his  amendment  is  to 
give  some  measure  of  credibility — some 
measure  of  cre<ffl>lltty — to  the  actions  of 
this  body.  In  effect  reoognlzing  that  the 
entire  matter  of  Lockheed  is  a  Qieclal  ex- 
ception, the  Senator  from  Illln<ris  says  in 
his  amendment  that  t^vertheless,  this 
legislation  which  we  are  going  to  pass  will 
have  no  exceptions.  The  congressional  re- 
view procedures  will  apply  to  Lockheed. 

We  have  a  difficult  issue;  we  really  do. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  imrtisan  peptics 
as  to  one  i>art7  accusing  the  other  of  a 
credibility  gi«,  or  accusing  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  credibility  gap. 

There  is  a  oredlblllty  gap— make  no 
mistake  about  it — as  between  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  all  politicians — and  that 
gap  is  only  Increased  when  we  go  ahead 
under  the  guise  of  generic  legislation 
and  write  a  q>ecial-interest  bill. 

So  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
attempted  to  do  here  is  have  the  rules 
apply  to  one  and  all  by  eliminating  the 
exception.  If,  in  fact  the  proixments  of 
the  bill  wish  to  be  honest  about  what 
is  going  an  here,  let  them  eliminate  the 
date,  and  let  them  substitute  the  words 
that  "the  provisions  herein  contained 
dball  not  apply  to  Lockheed" — "the  pro- 
visions herein  contained  shall  not  apply 
to  Lockheed":  or,  "notwithstanding  the 
above,  the  provisions  shall  not  aK>ly  to 
LockheecL"  We  can  use  any  language  we 
wish.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  done 
it  in  a  simple  way.  He  has  eliminated  the 
date  so  that  the  provisions  shall  apply  to 
anyone.  So,  in  essense,  with  reference  to 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  I  am  not  going 
to  put  their  backs  to  the  wall  on  this,  but 
let  us  take  what  Is  a  bad  bill  and  at  least 
make  it  credible,  at  least  deal  honestly 
in  the  facte  with  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I  be- 
lieve we  have  15  minutes;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  remaining  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  let  me 
aay  this  in  the  beglimlng.  I  appreciate 
the  efforte  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  delve  into  our  iimer  thoughte, 
minds,  and  consciences  regarding  this 
legislati(m.  He  says  we  are  not  sincere 
with  generic  legislation. 

I  refer  him  to  the  fact  that  back  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  very  much  along  the  lines  of  this 
bill  before  I  ever  heard  of  any  Lockheed 
dUBculty.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board,  requested  a  genetic  bill,  and  that 
bill  was  before  us.  We  were  studying 
generic  bills  all  the  way  through,  as  well 
as  the  individual  Lockheed  situation. 

Let  me  say  that,  of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator from  C^nnei^cut  does  not  have  to 
write  the  language  for  us.  Certainly  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  October  31 
deadline  was  for  one  piupose,  and  one 
purpose  only.  That  was  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Lockheed  to  be  eligible  for  a 
guarantee  under  this  legislation.  Other- 
wise there  would  not  have  been  time 
within  the  requirement  that  we  wrote  in 
at  the  insistence  of  some  of  these  people 
who  are  urging  this  change.  What  we 
must  keep  In  mind  is  that  the  Ixx^heed 
Corp.  is  faced  with  a  deadline  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  may  say  about  three  dead- 
lines. Certainly  the  British  situation  with 
reference  to  RoUs-Royce  is  involved,  as 
well  as  other  situations,  because  Lock- 
heed has  already  made  a  contract  to  buy 
the  RoUs-Royce  engines  and  the  frames 
have  been  develoi)ed  to  fit  that  engine. 
The  head  of  G«ieral  Electric — the  com- 
pany that  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
being  an  American  competitor — testified 
before  our  (x>mmlttee  that  his  engines 
could  not  fit  into  the  L-1011  frame,  that 
it  was  too  late  to  use  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  this  re- 
garding the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  He  is  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  effective  members  of  our  committee. 
I  appreciate  all  of  his  efforts.  By  the 
way,  this  legislation  contains  amend- 
mente  that  he  offered  in  committee.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  him  offer  this  amend- 
ment, although  he  has  said  that  his  pur- 
pose in  offering  it  is  to  do  the  thing  we 
all  acknowledge  vrill  be  done  by  it,  and 
that  is  to  take  Lockheed  out  of  con- 
sideration. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows,  as  does  anyone  on  the  committee, 
and  as  does  anyone  in  this  Ixxly,  that  if 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  is  to  be  as- 
sisted under  the  generic  bill  time  is  of 
the  essence. 

The  Senator  argues  that  ac(X)rdlng  to 
his  information  Lockheed  needs  a  cash 
flow  of  $25  million  over  the  next  several 
weeks  and  that  the  c(Hporation  could  ob- 
tain these  fimds  from  the  banks  which 
are  already  creditors  of  the  corporation 
or  from  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  attended  the 
hearings  and  has  heard  representatives 
of  the  24-bank  consortium  composed  of 
creditors  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  stete 
very  emphatically  (m  more  than  one  oc- 
casion that  the  banks  would  simply  not 
advance  additional  funds  to  the  corpora- 
tion without  a  guarantee. 

I  think  the  Seiuitor  from  nilncls  also 
knows  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be 
under  very  serious  (aiticlsm  If  it  should 
advan(%  funds  to  this  (x>rporatlon  now, 
knowing  that  it  is  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptey  if  a  guarantee  for  that  corpora- 
tion is  turned  down  by  Congress. 

As  I  said,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
attended  the  hearings,  and  I  am  sure  he 
knows  as  well  as  anyone  else  on  the  com- 
mittee that  one  of  the  main  factors  In- 
volved in  the  situation  Ls  whether  the 
airlines  that  are  Involved — and  particu- 
larly TWA — ^will  advance  ad(fitional 
funds  on  the  baids  of  their  existing  or- 
ders for  the  Ir-1011  airbus.  If  the  airlines 
do  not  advance  these  funds  the  pro- 


gram is  over.  The  airlines  will  not  ad- 
vance these  fuiKls  unless  they  are  as- 
sured of  a  Government  guaranteed  loan 
for  the  corporation  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
ceed with  adequate  cash  flow. 

Mr.  President,  to  accept  the  ammd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinais  is  tan- 
tamount to  pushing  Lockheed  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  President  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  woUld  be  to  preclude  IXKk- 
heed  from  assistance  under  the  generic 
bill,  and  If  such  a  vote  should  prevail, 
then  I  would  seriously  question  whether 
S.  2308  is,  in  fact  a  generic  bill  slimily 
because  It  would  eliminate  a  major  busi- 
ness enterprise  from  using  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  dea(91nes  to 
be  met  and  we  are  trying  to  meet  those 
deadlines. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ^ARKMAN.  I  yldd  for  a  ques- 
tion.          

Mr.  TOWER.  Speaking  about  dead- 
lines, it  seems  that  the  (xunpetitors  to 
the  TYlstar.  McD(mnell  Douglas  and  Gen- 
eral Electric,  have  set  a  deadline  them- 
selves, in  effect,  because  they  have  said, 
"If  you  do  not  iA»ce  your  orders  with 
us  before  August  16  the  price  goes  up." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  in  order  to  carry  forward 
Lockheed  has  to  get  going  In  this  pro- 
gram and  be  able  to  keep  going  and  they 
must  have  the  CBEh  flow. 

In  the  (Murse  of  all  this  debate  about 
Lockheed's  ability  to  make  it  with  a  $250 
million  guarantee  loan  as  I  recall  the 
Lockheed  statement  we  were  told,  in  ef- 
fect, that  IXMkheed  was  able  to  build  and 
sell  the  103  aircraft  for  which  they  al- 
ready have  firm  orders,  the  company  will 
be  able  to  pay  off  the  $250  million  guar- 
anteed loan.  So  there  is  littie  or  no 
chance  of  the  Government  losing  the 
$250  million. 

Mr.  President  I  hope  in  voting  on  this 
amendment  we  all  remember  the  great 
problems  of  imemployment  that  will  be 
occurring  all  across  the  country,  in  prac- 
tically every  State  of  the  Unl(m,  if  we 
deny  Lockheed  the  use  of  the  program 
proposed  by  this  generic  bill,  S.  2308.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous of  the  matters  Involved  here. 

I  wish  I  had  a  real  projection  of  what 
this  means  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  by  the  way  of  luiemployment  that 
would  cacae  about  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Lockheed  C^rp.  The  fall\u«  of  the 
company  would  drive  into  bankruptey 
and  ruin  a  great  many,  if  not  all,  the 
3,500  or  so  subc(mtractors  and  suppliers 
that  are  (iterating  all  across  the  coun- 
try. I  might  add  that  most  of  these  are 
small  businesses.  Testimony  before  our 
committee  left  no  doubt  but  that  it  would 
(^institute  a  great  wave  of  bankruptcies, 
closings,  failures — companies  goliig  out 
of  business— and  it  vrould  reach  into 
probably  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remidnlng? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  4 
minutes  remaining  and  the  Senat(»'  from 
Illinois  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKltAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yldd  such  time  as  be  may  need  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  recog- 
nized.        

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  clear 
Implication  has  been  made  by  those  who 
oppose  this  measure  that  we  are  balling 
out  some  corporate  fat  cats,  that  Lock- 
heed l5  some  great,  impersonal  monster, 
when.  In  fact,  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  pec^Ie  and  the  Jobs  of  people. 

The  chances  are  that  the  people  In  the 
upper  echelons  of  Lockheed  management 
that  mlflbt  be  thrown  out  of  Jobs  because 
of  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy  could  survive 
It.  Ttiey  have  probab^  accumulated 
enough  of  the  world's  goods  that  they 
probably  would  not  have  to  seek  employ- 
ment again.  But  what  about  the  30,000 
workers,  the  people  who  earn  their  dally 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  by 
the  work  of  their  hands.  These  are  the 
people  we  are  talking  about. 

I  reject  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  we  are  insincere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  our  side  can 
be  said  to  have  considentble  compassion 
because  we  know  what  the  Job  market  Is 
for  aerospace  workers  these  days  and 
we  know  that  the  prospects  for  reem- 
ployment of  these  30,000  people  in  the 
aerospace  Industry  su*  pretty  glimi,  in- 
deed. So  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
decision  we  make  here  this  morning  af- 
fects not  Just  big  biislness.  it  affects  small 
business,  it  affects  pe<vle.  Think  of  the 
third  and  fourth  tier  subcontractors 
whose  businesses  will  be  wiped  out — ^that 
is.  small  businesses — if  we  fail  to  defeat 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  if  we  fail  to  move  to  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation. 

It  is  far-reaching  legislation,  but  it 
is  worthwhile.  I  can  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  many  reasons,  that  we  prevent 
Lockheed  from  going  into  bankruptcy. 
Already  over  the  world  there  Is  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  of  America  is  indeed  the  free 
world's  first  line  of  defense.  Can  3rou 
think  of  what  effect  it  can  have  on  the 
credibility  of  the  American  deterrent  if 
we  force  our  largest  defense  contractor 
into  bankruptcy 

Already  there  is  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  the  military  and  industrial  capacity  of 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  other 
people  in  this  world.  We  should  not  shake 
that  confidence  further,  and  we  must 
this  morning  reject  the  Stevenson 
amendment  that  would  result  In  the 
demise  of  the  largest  defense  contractor 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
woiild  first  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
there  is  no  question  of  sincerity  before 
the  Senate  today.  No  such  question  has 
been  raised  by  any  member  of  this  body. 
I  would  add  to  that  that  my  deep  respect 
and  affection  for  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama go  back  a  long,  long  way — b€u;k  to 
1952,  to  be  precise.  I  am  very  grat^ul  to 
him  for  his  remarks  and  coimt  it  a 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  committee  of 
whi<di  he  is  chairman.  I  regret  that  I 
have  stKSh  a  sharp  disagreement  with 
him  on  tills  issue. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  do  not 
have  now  a  generic  bill  before  us.  We  do 
not  have  a  Lockheed  bin  before  us.  We 
have  a  hybrid  blU.  The  amendment  widcfa 


I  am  offering  today  ellmtnates  f  avoaritism 
in  this  bill  for  one  giant  corporation.  All 
corporations  under  this  bill  and  under 
the  Defense  Productlan  Act  seeUng  Fed- 
eral guaranteed  loans  are  requtared  to 
submit  to  congressional  approval  except 
for  Lockheed.  This  amendment  would 
make  this  bill  a  truly  generic  bill. 

Mr.  PROXBCRE.  Mr.  Presidrait,  the 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  Stevenson 
amendment  is  quite  slmide — either  we 
have  a  generic  bUl  or  we  do  not.  If  we 
have  a  generic  Ull  designed  to  treat  all 
companies  alike,  we  should  not  include 
in  it  a  special  provision  designed  only 
for  one  company,  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
problems  of  Lockheed  are  so  urgent  that 
special  exemptions  have  to  be  written 
into  the  law  for  their  spedflc  benefit, 
then  let  us  stop  pretending  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  general  bill.  Let  the  sponsors 
of  the  generic  bill  end  their  little  farce 
and  move  to  substitute  the  original  ad- 
ministration bill  which  dealt  only  with 
Lockheed. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  special  exemption  was  written 
into  the  generic  bill  soldy  for  Lockheed. 
The  legislation  now  provides  that  loan 
gxiarantees  approved  after  October  1, 
1971,  would  be  subject  to  a  congressional 
veto  but  loan  guarantees  approved  prior 
to  October  1  would  be  able  to  avoid  the 
congressional  veto  procedure.  If  the 
legislation  passes,  Lockheed  is  expected 
to  qualify  prior  to  October  lif  the  Board 
aiH>roves  their  application  for  a  loan 
guarantee.  Thus  the  bill  sets  up  one 
standard  for  Lockheed  and  a  more  rig- 
orous standard  for  compcmies  who  may 
qualify  after  October  1, 1971. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRSLL)  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  October  1  date  was  Intended  to  con- 
fer a  special  benefit  upon  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation.  If  any  one  doubts 
this,  let  him  look  on  page  27178  of  the 
CoNGREssioNAi  RECORD  for  July  26.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  WncK- 
ER)  asked: 

l8  It  not  true  that  the  October  1,  1971 
dat«  was  put  In  there  for  Lockheed? 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  replied  : 
Yea,  there  d«  no  doubt  about  that. 

Thus  the  record  is  clear  that  we  have 
a  special  exemption  that  is  intended  to 
apply  to  only  one  company  in  a  bill  which 
supposedly  treats  all  companies  alike. 

The  Stevenson  amendment  would  sim- 
ply treat  all  companies  alike.  All  com- 
panies who  qualified  for  loan  gtiarantees 
would  be  subject  to  the  congressional 
veto  procedure.  There  would  be  no  spe- 
cial exemption  for  Lockheed  or  for  any 
other  company. 

In  that  ctmnection,  Mr.  President,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  admitted  that  other  companies  in 
addition  to  Lockheed  could  be  given  a 
loan  guarantee  prior  to  October  1.  On 
page  27179  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  July  2«,  the  Senator  from  Texas  said 
that— 

Any  company  that  came  In  belore  Octo- 
ber 1,  not  just  Lockheed — If  there  be  othen. 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  others — but  should 
there  be  any,  any  company  would  qualify 
that  came  In  before  October  1  for  the  immu- 
nity for  the  Congressional  approval. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  gaping  lo(H>hole 
in  the  bill  and  is  another  reason  for  vot- 
ing for  the  Stevenson  amendment.  Tht 
Board  could  parcel  out  the  entire  $2  bil- 
lloQ  in  guarantee  authority  before  Octo- 
ber 1  without  any  congressional  review 
v^iatsoever.  While  this  Is  perhaps  un- 
likely, the  delegation  of  such  sweeping 
authority  is  totally  unnecessary;  more- 
over, it  sets  an  undesirable  precedent. 
We  should  not  be  giving  away  our  powers 
carte  blanche  at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  reassert  our  constitutional  prerog- 
atives. 

Mr.  President,  in  attempting  to  Justify 
the  Lockheed  exemption,  it  has  been 
argued  that  Lockheed  has  already  been 
through  a  long  congressional  hearing 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  subject  it 
to  another  congressional  review.  In  re- 
sponse to  tWs  argument,  may  I  first 
point  out  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
congressional  veto  procedure  which  re- 
quires another  hearing  or  review.  Con- 
gress Is  merely  given  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  its  right  to  veto  the  proposed 
guarantee  within  20  days.  If  Congress  is 
truly  satisfied  with  the  merits  of  the 
Lockheed  case  It  can  simply  take  no  ac- 
tion and  the  guarantee  will  become  auto- 
matically effective. 

Second,  Ccmgress  has  not  yet  received 
the  information  on  the  Lockheed  case 
which  it  would  receive  if  the  Stevensoiv 
amendment  were  approved.  Section  12 
(a)(1)  of  the  legislation  requires  the 
Board  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  "a 
notification  of  its  Intention  to  make  such 
guarantee  together  with  a  detailed  Jus- 
tification therefor." 

We  have  not  received  a  detailed  Justifi- 
cation of  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee 
from  the  three-man  emergency  guaran- 
tee board.  Indeed,  one  member  of  the 
board,  chairman  Arthur  Bums  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  specifically  told  the 
committee  he  had  not  yet  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  Lockheed  case  and  he 
could  not  say  whether  a  Lockheed  failure 
to  obtain  a  guarantee  would  adversely 
and  seriously  sJTect  the  economy  of  or 
employment  in  the  Nation  or  any  region 
thereof.  Moreover,  the  committee  never 
even  beard  from  the  second  member  <A 
the  board,  the  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Reserve  Bank. 

We  have  received  some  views  from  the 
third  member  of  the  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  However,  he  is  only 
one-third  of  the  Board.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  San  Francisco 
would  have  a  different  perspective  on 
the  matter.  In  any  event,  we  have  not 
heard  from  them  and  they  constitute  a 
majority.  Why  should  they  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  Congress  with  a  de- 
tailed justification  of  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee  just  as  they  would  for  any 
other  company  qualifying  after  Octo« 
ber  1? 

In  my  <^inlon,  Mr.  President,  the  dou- 
ble review  argiunent  as  a  reason  for  op- 
posing the  Stevenson  amendment  has  no 
merit.  Lockheed  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  any  other  company  and  should 
not  be  given  special  favors. 

Another  argument  against  the  Steven- 
son amendment  Is  that  Lockheed  needs 
the  loan  guarantee  by  August  6  and  can- 
not afford  to  wait  until  mid-September 
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because  it  will  be  out  of  cash  by  then. 
This  argument  is  absolutely  false.  It  does 
not  square  with  the  cash  flow  ptoJectloaB 
^^ilch  the  company  provided  the  Com- 
mittee. For  example,  the  company  is  pro- 
jecting additional  bank  borrowing  of  only 
$25  million  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber not  the  full  $250  miUiOD.  Tbey  ob- 
Ttously  do  not  need  the  full  $250  mlllloD 
at  once.  Moreover,  the  company  is  also 
projecting  a  cash  balance  of  $51  mllliaii 
by  the  end  of  September.  Thus  even  If 
the  company  borrowed  no  additdonal 
funds  from  the  bank  it  would  still  have  a 
cash  balance  of  $26  million  by  the  end  of 
Septeiober. 

Thus  the  company  wUl  have  enough 
cash  on  hand  to  see  it  through  the  end  of 
September  and  Into  October  without  any 
more  borrowing  according  to  its  own  pro- 
jections. The  argument  that  it  will  run 
out  of  cash  if  we  do  not  act  by  the  Au- 
gust 6  recess  simply  Is  not  true. 

Finally,  Mr.  Presidait,  it  is  argued  that 
a  delay  might  cause  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  the  airlines  to  pull  out  of  the 
deal  if  they  had  to  wait  another  month  or 
so  for  the  guarantee  to  be  approved.  Mr. 
President,  no  one  knows  with  certainty 
what  the  British  Government  or  the  air- 
lines will  do.  But  if  Lockheed  is  so  shaky 
that  the  airlines  or  the  British  Govern- 
ment cannot  wait  an  additional  month, 
then  we  should  not  be  guaranteeing  the 
loan  in  the  first  place.  Once  we  permit 
large  corporations  or  foreign  govem- 
maais  to  determine  our  schedule  for  us, 
we  have  lost  much  of  our  power  and 
prestige. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  Ste- 
venson amendment  will  restore  equity  to 
the  generic  bill.  The  arguments  against  it 
simply  are  not  convincing  enough. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment.  No.  317. 1  have 
two  reasons  for  doing  so.  First,  the 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
ordinating the  question  of  a  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee  to  the  generic  lo«m  guar- 
antee bill.  Thus  the  question  of  a  loan 
guarantee  for  Lockheed  would  be  delayed 
until  the  fall.  I  think  that  the  issue  has 
been  very  thoroughly  discussed  both  In 
committee  and  on  the  fioor.  I  believe  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  this  question,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  encourage  further  delay  in 
making  tiiis  decision.  This  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  pending  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  establish  that  my  vote 
agtUnst  the  pending  amendment  does  not 
indicate  that  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands. 

The  second  reason  for  voting  against 
the  pending  amendment  and  focusing 
the  debate  cm  the  generic  loan  guarantee 
bill  is  that  I  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  bill  as  generic  legislation.  I  am  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  embrace  the  concept 
that  the  Federal  Government  Should 
guarantee  loans  to  large  companies  that 
are  bankrupt  or  nearly  so.  Such  a  step 
would  have  very  serious  ImplicatiMis  in- 
deed for  our  free  enterprise  system.  An- 
other reason  for  my  concern  about  the 
generic  bill  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
bill  Is  drafted.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Initial  Lockheed  bill  was  repackaged  and 
aobmitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  "generic" 
bin  to  make  it  more  attractive.  Nonethe- 
less, its  provisions  are  drafted  with  the 
q>eclfic  Lockheed  case  In  mind.  Thus  as 


generic  legislation  it  does  not  seem  well 
prepared.  Another  factor  is  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  concern  itself  during 
hearings  with  the  generic  bill,  but  with 
the  initial  bill  prepared  for  Lockheed. 
Thus,  while  I  feel  that  the  Lockheed  loan 
has  received  adequate  study  and  debate,  I 
am  coDcemed  that  the  bill  has  not  re- 
ceived adequate  study  and  refinement  In 
the  Pftniring  Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
highlights  the  dilemma  that  confronts 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  We 
are  concemed  at  the  prospects  of  unem- 
plosmient  and  economic  dislocation  that 
u^apse  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  could 
caise.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  there  an  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  public  Interest,  and 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  broader 
program  which  has  been  shaped  up 
around  the  Lockheed  problem  is  the  ap- 
prwriate  response  to  that  problem. 

The  Stev«ison  amendment  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  for  a  double  standard  In 
providing  reUef  under  the  legislation. 
Corporations  seeking  aid  after  October  1, 
1971,  would  be  faced  with  congressional 
review  of  the  detailed  arrangements  for 
the  Federal  gtuuantees.  Lockheed  would 
not  be  subjected  to  such  a  review.  But  the 
administration  claims  that  a  long  delay 
in  making  the  $250  million  guarantee 
available  would  make  the  assistance 
moot.  I  have  no  way  to  Judge  that  this 
would  be  the  haevltable  result  of  a  delay, 
but  we  must  give  weight  to  the  argument 
if  we  are  not  going  to  be  cavalier  about 
the  Jobs  of  the  Lockheed  workers. 

I  doubt  the  utUity  of  stringing  out  the 
question  of  Lockheed's  status  through  a 
second  congressional  review.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  examine  the  Lockheed  case, 
and  now  \s  the  time  for  us  to  determine 
the  conditions  that  should  be  imposed 
on  any  Federal  action  to  prevent  Lock- 
heed's collapse. 

Unfortunately,  frcan  my  point  of  view, 
the  Stevenson  amendment  would  string 
out  the  Lockheed  question  without  any 
clearer  guideUnes  to  protect  the  public 
interest  under  Federal  guarantees.  And 
I  cannot  Imagine  that  the  pressures  for 
the  Lockheed  guarantee  would  be  any 
smaller  after  the  administration  had  ar- 
ranged the  loan  and  Federal  participa- 
tion subject  to  congressional  review.  In 
other  words,  the  Stevenson  amendment 
would  prolong  the  agony  without  resolv- 
ing the  most  troublesome  questions  of  the 
Locldieed  case.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Stevenson  amendment  kills  the  Ix)ck- 
heed  project— as  its  opponents  say  it 
will — the  Congress  would  be  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  killed  the 
cause  of  the  legislation  while  making  it 
possible  for  other  corporations  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  administration's  con- 
cerns. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  reluctantly 
cast  my  vote  against  the  Stevenswi 
amendment.  I  shall  also  cast  my  vote 
against  the  cloture  motion  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGB) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired.  Tlxe  question  is  an  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  .  The  yeas 


and  najrs  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McGEE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  •*nay.'* 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withheld  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  were  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastors)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
is  detained  on  official  business,  and  If 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  35. 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  168  Leg.] 
YEAS— ^6 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Chiles 

Church 

Eagleton 

Errln 

Pulbrlght 

Harris 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfltid 

Jackson 

Jsvlts 


PeU 

Prozmlre 

Rlblcoir 

Saxbe 

Sctawelker 


Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 


Jordan,  N.C.  %>ong 

Kennedy  Stevens 

Mansfield  Stevenson 

McOovem  Symington 

Metcalf  Taft 

Mondale  Welckar 
Mont(^ 

NAYS— «0 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre 

Eastland  Moss 

EUender  Muskle 

Fannin  Nelson 

Pong  Packwood 

OambreU  Pearson 

Goldwater  Percy 

Oravel  Prouty 

OrilBn  Randolph 

Brock  Oumey  Rotb 

Buckley  Hansen  Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       HoUlngs  Smith 

Cannon  Hruska  Sparkman 

Case  Hughes  StennU 

Cook  Inouye  Talmadge 

Cooper  Jordan,  Idaho    Thurmond 

Cotton  Long  Tower 

Cranston  Magnuaon  Tunney 

CurtU  Mathlas  WUllams 

Dole  McCleUan  Young 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  UVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

McOee,  for. 

NOT  VOTINa— 4 
Humphrey         Mimdt  Pastore 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

KIESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  smnounced  that  the  House  had 
concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  bill  (HJl.  93M) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
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Atomic  Bnergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
aad  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to  the  afore- 
said biU.  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  is  requested. 

The  message  fiirther  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  9020)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  process  egg  products  shall 
be  exempt  from  such  act  for  a  certain 
period  of  time." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJR.  10061) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Deport- 
ments of  lAbor.  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  RETERREa? 

The  bill  (H.  10061)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appn^riatlons. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

AMXNDKXMT   NO.    SS4 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (BIT. 
Bnrrssif ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  which 
will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  re«iding  of 
the  amendment  be  di^wnsed  with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou). 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  p«ge  1,  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 
after  the  word  "Chairman,"  insert  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,". 

On  page  3,  Une  8,  delete  the  word  "two" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "three". 

On  page  2.  line  19,  after  the  word  "loans". 
Insert  "to  business  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  higher  educational  or  health  care 
enterprises". 

On  page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word  "economy". 
Insert  "or  health  or  welfare". 

On  page  3.  line  8,  after  the  word  'pledged," 
Insert  "and  the  llfcellhoort  ot  Federal.  State, 
or  other  public  <x  private  assistance  within 
the  loan  gusrantee  period.". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  after  the  words  "com- 
mon stock"  lns«t  ".  If  any". 

On  page  8,  line  8.  after  the  period  Insert 
"No  more  than  60  per  centum  of  all  out- 
standing loans  guaranteed  by  the  Boturd  shall 
be. loans  to  business  enterprlMa." 

Amend  the  utle  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
antborlxe  emergency  loan  guarantees  to  ma- 
jor buslneas  and  public  or  private  noi^rofit 
educational  or  health  care  enterprises." 


Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognised. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Pastore  germaneness  rule  is 
operating. 

The  PRESnXINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  a  point  that  the  statement 
is  not  germane? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  THrglnia.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  whether  the  state- 
ment Is  germane. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  statement  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  Is  called  for.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.BAYH.Iyidd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  time  cir- 
cumstance on  this  amendment,  and  when 
Is  the  next  scheduled  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliere  is 
no  time  limit  on  this  amendment.  Tht 
vote  OD  cloture  will  come  after  a  quorum 
is  estaMlshedat  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Prestdent,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  limited  to  a  time  certain  between 
now  and  the  cloture  vote,  to  t^peoA  a 
great  deal  of  time  discussing  my  amend- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  brought 
up  and  has  been  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, I  should  like  Senators  to  know 
wtMit  it  Is  about.  I  understand  that  Im- 
mediately following  the  cloture  vote,  we 
will  proceed  to  the  sugar  bill  and  that 
Immediately  following  that,  the  Bayh 
amendment,  which  is  now  the  pending 
business,  will  again  be  before  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  tot  prolonged 
delate,  and  at  that  time  I  would  be  glad 
to  discuss  with  Senators  present  a  rea- 
sonable time  limitation  so  that  we  can 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, itbitix  I  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Homing,  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, was  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee. In  essence,  this  amendment  would 
bring  into  sharp  focus  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  priorities.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  this  country  about 
the  need  to  reorient  our  priorities  and 
how  we  txptsoA  the  resources  of  the 
American  ssrstem.  If  we  are  going  to  es- 
tablish a  $2  billion  loan  guarantee  fimd 
for  corporate  interests  that  are  in  trouble, 
if  we  are  going  to  insure  loans  to  protect 
Jobs  and  keep  corpMatioms  functioi^ng 
to  employ  people,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  at 
least  50  peix^ent  of  these  loans  should  go 
to  a  wide  number  of  educational  and 
health  institutions  that  are  in  dire  straits. 

I  will  go  into  some  detail  when  the 
amiendment  Is  before  us.  after  the  vote 
on  cloture.  

Ibe     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


BunsKN).  Tlie  hour  of  11  ajn.  having 
arrived,  and  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  time  between  now  and  12 
o'clock  noon  will  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town)  and  the  Senator  frcHn  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Paoxiaut). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrkll). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  automatic  operation  of  rule  XTii 
providing  for  the  termination  of  ddsate, 
a  motion  for  cloture  having  been  filed 
in  regular  order,  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived under  the  rule  for  a  period  of  1 
hour  of  controlled  debate,  after  which 
there  will  be  an  automatic  quorum  call, 
a  live  quorum,  and  following  that  a  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion,  the  question  there 
being,  shall  debate  continue  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  so-caUed  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act,  or  shall  debate  be  brought 
to  a  close  following  100  hours  of  debate, 
1  hour  being  allocated  to  each  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  two 
considerations  that  give  rise  to  a  vote  In 
favor  of  this  motion  to  terminate  de- 
bate, one  being  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate debate  and  consideration  given  to 
this  proposal.  The  legislation  has  been 
before  this  Congress  for  2  months.  For 
at  least  6  m(mths,  to  my  knowledge.  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  have  known  of  the 
economic  disaster  which  Is  about  to  be- 
fall us  in  the  event  of  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  LodOieed  Aircraft  Corp. 

The  bin  itself  Is  described  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  If.  after  aU  of  this  allow- 
ance for  debate  and  dlscussicni  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  the  urgencies 
of  the  situation.  Congress  cannot  act  af- 
ter that  period  of  time,  we  might  as  well 
adopt  a  rule  that  Congress  cannot  adopt 
any  emergency  legislation. 

If  we  are  about  to  have  an  emergency, 
or  if  we  are  having  an  emergency,  if  the 
economy  of  the  country  is  about  to  suffer 
a  serious  blow,  if  Pearl  Harbor  is  about 
to  be  attacked,  or  whatever  the  emer- 
gency may  be,  we  have  sent  out  notice 
that  we  are  not  able  to  deal  with  emer- 
gencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnfTSKN) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  e:q?ired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  additional  time  as  the  Senator  Uatn 
Georgia  may  require.      

The  mESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie 
Senator  from  Georgia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GAMBREZJj.  Tlie  other  considera- 
tion that  suggests  a  vote  in  favor  of  tills 
motion  is  directed  spedflcally  at  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  itself.  It  has  been 
charged  on  the  Soiate  floor  that  tills  is 
a  qjedal  bill  for  Lockheed.  In  a  sense, 
this  is  so.  The  Lockheed  situation  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  necessity  for  just  such  legisla- 
tion as  this. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  C^omn^ttee  ttiat  we 
need  to  have  on  our  books  as  a  generic 
pnqiXKltlon  some  sort  of  credit  assistance 
for  major  business  enterprises  so  that 
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their  collapse  will  not  destroy  a  lot  of 
smaller  businesses  and  that  a  lot  of  In- 
dividual Jobs  will  not  be  viriped  out.  What 
a  paradox  it  would  be  if  (Congress  enacted 
such  generic  legislation  and  the  example 
which  brought  the  problem  before  the 
people  and  before  Congress  were  per- 
mitted to  go  down  the  drain. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkntskn)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  will  take  another 
moment,  Mr.  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  paradoxical  situations  in  the 
history  of  this  coimtry  if  tliat  were  per- 
mitted to  devel(v.  All  they  have  in  the 
record  indicates  that  if  tills  legislation  is 
not  adopted  prior  to  the  August  recess. 
If  those  ccmcemed  with  the  Lockheed 
problem  are  forced  into  waiting  until 
September  or  October  to  find  out 
whether  this  country  will  "belly  up"  to 
its  responsibilities  to  protect  the  econ- 
omy, Lockheed  wlU  be  precipitated  into 
bankruptcy,  and  a  lot  of  individual  pieces 
will  fall  out  of  the  puzzle,  never  to  be 
retrieved.  Therrfore.  we  suggest  to  our 
colleagues  that  this  debate  be  brought  to 
a  c<Hiclusion. 

The  leglslaticm  itself  is  experimental, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  scxnething  that 
has  not  been  tried  before.  The  commit- 
tee put  a  2-year  limit  on  the  authoriza- 
tion to  enter  into  loan  Ruarantees  of  this 
type,  recognizing  that  it  might  appear  to 
be  desirable  to  let  the  authority  expire 
or  a  new  form  of  legislation  to  be 
adopted. 

What  we  suggest  to  you  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  and  to  our  colleagues,  is 
that  If  we  are  to  initiate  this  experiment, 
if  we  are  to  try  out  the  soluticm  of  some 
of  our  economic  problems  by  this 
method,  we  need  to  get  on  with  it.  The 
time  that  we  have  devoted  to  it  is  suffl- 
cient — ^more  than  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  Is  a  need  for  such 
legislation. 

So  I  suggest  to  our  colleasues  and  to 
the  CcHisrress  as  a  whole  that  we  dis- 
pose of  this  Issue  this  week  and  get  it 
behind  us  and  let  us  get  on  to  more 
urgent  concerns. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  tliat 
there  is  no  concern  for  small  business. 
I  would  say  that  most  If  not  nil  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  like 
very  much  to  have  devoted  this  week, 
the  previous  week,  and  the  week  before 
that  to  the  legislation  we  have  been 
concerned  with,  which  would  afford 
simllsir  assistance  for  smaller  businesses 
but  \(^ere  we  liave  been  over  here 
wrestling  with  this  problem  fighting 
against  an  obvious  effort  to  destroy 
Lockheed — and  that  is  all  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  is — ^"let  us  shoot  down  a  Ug, 
fat  turkey."  There  is  a  lot  going  down 
the  drain  when  one  shoots  a  turkey  like 
that  because  in  fact,  most  of  the  turkey 
is  composed  of  many  small  businesses 
and  emplojrees  who.  in  good  faith,  at- 
tach their  future  to  the  future  of  Lock- 


heed. Now  they  are  being  Udd,  "Well, 
face  the  discipline  in  the  free  enterprise 
market.  Bite  the  bullet  that  you  have 
taken  up  for  yourself." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
country  cannot  afford  this  approach  to 
such  a  serious  problem. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  Wisccmsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
most  ironic  ttiat  the  backers  of  this  leg- 
islation are  so  InsistMit  upon  invoking 
cloture  when  they  tiiems^ves  have  used 
delaying  tactics  against  the  very  amend- 
ment we  Just  voted  on,  against  the  Stev- 
enson amendment.  The  s\«3porters  of  the 
Stevenson  amendment  were  ready  to  vote 
on  It  last  Monday.  However,  I  understand 
that  an  objection  was  raised  by  those 
who  now  seeks  to  invoke  cloture  and  pre- 
vent us  from  debating  our  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  offered  to  enter 
into  a  1  hour  time  limitation  on  his 
amendment  on  Tuesday  last.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  objected.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  on  Tuesday  resorted 
to  classic  filibustering  tactics. 

He  refused  to  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion. He  asked  for  two  lengthy  quorum 
calls,  a  device  which  has  not  been  used 
by  those  of  us  who  want  more  discus- 
sion on  the  bill.  Yet,  we  are  accused  of 
conducting  a  filibuster  and  are  threat- 
ened with  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  well  understand 
why  opponents  of  the  Stevenson  amend- 
ment would  not  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  ab- 
solutely rigtit  in  not  agreeing  to  It.  And 
what  liappcaaed  a  few  minutes  ago  bears 
that  out. 

There  was  not  enough  understanding 
of  the  amendment  and  this  discussion 

was  needed.  .  ^  ^,.  ^  ^w 

Although  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Stevenson  amendment  did  not  pass,  the 
fact  that  they  were  able  to  switch  a  sub- 
stantial nui;^r  of  Senators  to  their 
viewpoint,  shows  what  free  and  open 
debate  can  do. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  were  obviously  wor- 
ried that  they  did  not  liave  the  votes  to 
defeat  the  Stevenson  amendment  on 
Monday  ot  Tuesday.  What  did  tiiey  do? 
They  did  not  agree  to  an  Immediate  vote. 
the  way  they  are  asking  us  to'  do  on  all 
of  our  amendments.  They  delayed  the 
vote  until  they  had  time  to  educate  Sen- 
ators to  th^r  position. 

As  I  say,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowxR)  and  the  Senator  frtan  Georgia 
(Mr.  GAMBRELL)  wcre  well  within  their 
rights  In  postponing  a  vote  on  tlie  Stev- 
enson eunendment.  I  have  no  complaint 
Tliey  won  fair  and  square.  They  won  by 
a  big  margin — 60  to  35.  They  turned 
around  the  viewpoints  of  a  nundser  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
why  tlie  Senator  fran  Texas  and  the 
Soiator  from  Georgia  now  seek  to  deny 
the  same  rights  to  those  of  us  who  want 
additional  time  in  which  to  educate  Soi- 
ators  to  support  particular  amendments 
or  to  reject  the  bill  as  a  whole.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  backers  of  this  leglsla- 
ti<m  are  applying  a  double  standard. 


They  want  to  take  all  the  time  they  ftei 
they  need  to  defeat  amendments — 
amendments  they  are  opposed  to.  But 
they  want  to  deny  the  same  rigiit  to 
those  Senators  who  are  om>osed  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  we  must 
act  by  the  August  6  deadline  or  that 
Locktieed  will  nm  out  of  cash  and  be 
forced  Into  tiankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  basis  for  that  argument.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks  on  the  Stevenson 
amendment.  Lockheed's  financial  projec- 
tions indicate  that  it  can  do  without  any 
additional  borrowing  through  tiie  end 
of  SepUaober.  They  still  have  $26  mil- 
lion in  their  cash  account.  Thus  there  is 
nothing  magic  about  the  August  6  date. 
If  we  do  not  finish  our  debate  by  ttiat 
date,  we  can  continue  our  discussion 
when  we  come  back  in  September. 

•nie  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stxv- 
ENSON)  pointed  out  that  the  vote  would 
come  no  later  than  September  28.  Lock- 
heed will  still  be  around  according  to 
its  own  projections.  It  will  have  enough 
cash  to  last  well  into  October. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  told  that  we 
need  to  act  before  the  recess,  because,  if 
we  do  not,  the  tentative  agreement  with 
the  Rolls-Royce  Co.  will  expire  on 
August  8  and  may  not  be  renewed. 

They  «u"gue  that  with  no  engine  for  the 
L-1011,  Lockheed  would  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  woiild 
have  called  on  a  representative  of  the 
British  Government  to  testify  so  that  we 
could  ask  questions  on  that  point.  None- 
theless, the  British  Embassy  did  send  a 
letter  to  the  committee.  That  letter  was 
dated  June  23. 

While  that  letter  indicates  that  the  ex- 
isting contract  between  Rolls-Royce  and 
Lockheed  wUI  expire  on  August  8,  the 
British  Government  made  no  claims  that 
the  contract  could  not  be  renewed  if 
Lockheed  had  not  obtained  a  loan  guar- 
antee by  that  date. 

Should  the  U.S.  Smate  limit  debate 
and  cut  off  an  opportunity  to  explain  our 
position  simply  because  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  position  that  tills 
is  wtiat  they  want? 

I  think  it  is  foolish  at  any  rate  to  as- 
sume that  the  Rolls-Royce  would  cancel 
their  contract  with  Lockheed  If  Congress 
has  not  enacted  the  emergency  lotm  guar- 
antee bill  into  law  by  that  time.  Just 
tliink,  Rolls-Royce  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  already  Invested  well  over 
$100  million  in  the  program.  Moreover, 
they  have  30,000  Jobs  at  stake,  plus  their 
reputation  in  the  Jet  engine  field. 

If  the  British  Government  causes 
Rolls-Royce  to  cancel  the  Lockheed  con- 
tract, the  British  Government  loses  $100 
million.  The  British  economy  loses  30.000 
Jobs.  The  British  industry  loses  Its  posi- 
tion In  the  Jet  engine  field. 

For  the  same  reason.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  UJS.  airlines  wtiich  have  ordered 
the  L-1011,  would  cancel  their  orders  if 
Congress  does  not  act  by  a  certain  date. 

The  airlines  have  already  deposited 
$250  million  in  the  L-1011.  lliey  cannot 
afford  to  withdraw  ttieir  orders  and  lose 
their  d^xislts  merely  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  wait  for  CTongress  to  come 
back  in  early  September. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
complete  an  orderly  debate  on  8.  2308 
by  the  start  of  the  recess.  However,  U 
we  must  go  beyond  the  recess,  I  do 
not  see  any  natVmal  catastroplie  which 
would  warrant  the  use  of  cloture  to  cut 
off  debate. 

It  was  not  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
who  expanded  the  (wiginal  admlnlstra- 
Uaa  Mil  into  a  generic  MIL  The  backen 
of  the  Lockheed  Mil  made  that  decision 
since  they  chose  to  come  in  with  a  com- 
pletely new  bill  which  would  obviously 
require,  and  should  require,  more  debate 
and  discussion  than  a  simple  Lockheed 
bill.  They  have  no  one  to  Name  but  them- 
Bdvee  for  having  vastly  complicated  the 
debate. 

We  have  before  us  an  unprecedented 
and  far-reaching  measure,  a  measure 
which  in  the  judgment  of  every  Inde- 
pendent witness  viio  testUled  before  the 
committee  would,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
economists  and  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
outstanding  experts  on  antitrust,  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  our  economy. 

Whatever  the  merits  at  a  Lockheed 
bill,  the  gmerlc  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  strongly  opposed,  as  we  all 
know,  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, a  man  who  knows  mon  than  most 
people  exactly  how  the  private  enterprise 
system  works. 

I  think  anjTone  who  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines  knows  how  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  members  of  the 
administratloQ. 

The  generic  bill  is  opposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  admit  there 
was  a  difference  within  the  adminis- 
traticm.  If  the  administration  Itself  is 
divided  on  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation, 
why  are  we  trying  to  rush  it  through  the 
Senate  with  such  uncommon  haste? 

The  bill  is  stnmgl^  opposed  by  the 
bushieas  community,  other  than  thoee 
with  a  direct  flnanelal  stake  In  keeping 
Lockheed  alive. 

Virtually  the  entire  economic  profession 
opposes  the  bill.  All  of  the  dlsintereBted 
witnesses  who  testified  were  agahut  the 
Lockheed  bailout.  Indeed.  s(»ne  of  the 
strongest  opposition  testimony  was  di- 
rected to  the  generic  blU— not  to  the 
Lockheed  bill,  but  to  the  generic  Wll. 

I  would  estimate  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  are  against 
legislation  to  bail  out  big  corporations. 
And  one  of  the  crlt«1a  here  is  that  ob- 
viously if  they  are  going  to  meet  the 
criteria,  they  have  to  be  big.  very  big. 

ICr.  President.  I  would  h(H)e  that  the 
opponents  of  the  leglslatl(Hi  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  convince  the  Senate  that 
this  legislation  can  do  irreparable  harm 
to  the  economy,  that  it  can  destroy  an 
essoitial  ingredient  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

There  Is  nothing  magic  about  the  Au- 
g\ist  6  recess.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time 
to  act  if  we  cannot  finish  our  debate  by 
then.  If  necessary,  let  Members  of  the 
Senate  go  back  to  th^  States  during  the 
recess  and  fbid  out  what  the  average 
person  really  thinks  about  UUs  legisla- 
tlon. 

We  know  of  the  tremendous  pressures 
the  Senate  is  under  to  move  tills  bUl 
along.  We  know,  as  I  have  said,  that  all 
the  lobbying  from  labor  and  busincfls  and 
the  banks  is  entirely  on  one  side,  "niere 
is  no  one  r^resenting  this  broad  prin- 


ciple in  which  thoae.of  us  who  are  op- 
poabiff  th«  bill  so  deeply  believe. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
national  security.  Tliat  was  laid  to  rest 
by  the  top  security  offldaJs  of  our  Oov- 
emment.  the  Secretary  of  Dtfense  and 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Nor  do 
we  have  a  financial  emergency  on  our 
hands.  If  Lockheed  does  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy no  one  has  argtied  this  would 
cause  a  panic,  a  liquidity  crisis,  or  have 
a  domino  effect  on  American  Industry, 
lliat  precise  question  was  answered  by 
the  strongest  pnvonents  of  the  bill  who 
appeared  as  witnesses,  and  ^i^k>  said 
they  did  not  think  Lockheed  bankruptcy 
would  cause  any  serious  financial  emer- 
gency of  that  kind. 

There  is  no  danger  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare. 

The  only  issue  is  one  of  time.  Bcu±ers 
of  the  legislation  hope  to  rush  it  through 
the  Senate  before  the  people  are  alerted 
to  its  dangers.  That  is  the  real  reason 
why  I  believe  cloture  is  being  attempted. 

•nie  propfments  of  the  legislation  more 
and  more  are  coming  down  to  one  issue. 
Over  and  over  again  they  hammer  away 
at  it.  That  one  issue  is  that  jobs  are  at 
stake.  This  is  a  very  appealing  issue 
whoi  reference  is  made  to  unemploy- 
ment. No  one  wants  to  throw  workers 
out  of  work,  especially  workers  in  the 
aerospace  industry. 

The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  the  ef- 
fect of  passing  this  bill  would  be  to  ag- 
gravate imemployment  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  After  all,  there  is  a  finite  de- 
mand for  the  airbus.  The  L-1011.  the 
Lockheed  plane  which  would  be  subsi- 
dized by  this  legislation,  has  40  percent 
foreign  labor  content  in  it.  It  would  dis- 
place the  DC-10.  which  has  about  10 
percent  foreign  labor  content  in  it  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  a  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
by  representatives  of  the  CAB  and  the 
PAA  before  the  Cranmittee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  that  the 
lion's  share  of  the  L-1011  production, 
which  would  be  lost  if  Lockheed  went 
into  bankruptcy,  would  go  to  the  DC-10. 
Under  these  ciroumstances.  to  say  Jobs 
would  be  lost  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
overlooks  the  obvious  consequence  that 
more  Jobs  will  be  lost  if  we  do. 

I  hope  those  Senators  who  are  uncer- 
tain about  the  merits  of  the  Lockheed 
bill  or  the  generic  bill  wUl  vote  against 
cloture  in  order  to  permit  the  thorough 
and  searching  examination  of  the  legis- 
lation which  is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  Presldoit.  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  such  time  as 
he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  frcnn  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Somtor  from  Wisconsin  made  the 
statement  that  the  so-called  generic  form 
of  legislation  was  dertioped  by  the  pro- 
ponmts  of  Lockheed.  I  think  the  Senator 
win  reoogniae  that  is  probably  an  over- 
statement of  the  situation.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  introdiiced  a 


f(Hin  of  generic  bill  in  the  deliberations 
for  committee  consideration.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  fact  the  committee  rejected 
this  plan  was  an  indication  that  the 
proponents  of  Lockheed  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  a  generic  plan;  I  would 
say  virtually  everyone  on  the  committee 
had  some  form  of  generic  plan  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill  proposed. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  opposes  any  credit  extension 
to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  whether  It 
be  specific,  generic,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  so-called  filibuster,  whether  It  be 
a  real  filibuster  or  a  partial  filibuster,  is 
not  being  conducted  against  generic  leg- 
islation but  against  Lockheed  in  the  hope 
that  a  fat  turkey  will  be  brought  down 
and  possibly  mounted  as  another  trophy 
in  a  trophy  room. 

It  concerns  me,  as  I  said  before,  that 
we  reduced  the  whole  thing  to  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  going  to  make 
a  subsidy  to  some  large  corporation  that 
we  do  not  make  for  small  corporations, 
when.  In  fact,  the  records  of  the  Federal 
Government  show  we  offer  Just  this  very 
kind  of  credit  support  to  the  extent  of 
$142  billion  today  to  enterprises  large 
and  small,  including  the  McDonnell  Corp. 
which,  when  It  was  about  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy In  1967,  received  just  such  a  loan 
guarantee  as  this  under  a  generic  plan 
fOT  175  million. 

I  have  not  read  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings at  that  time  but  I  doubt  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  opposed  such  a  loan 
on  the  ground  it  might  deprive  someone 
at  Lockheed  of  a  job  or  that  it  might 
unfahrly  create  competition  in  the  air- 
frame business  at  that  time. 

In  closing  these  remarks  I  might  say 
that  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  others  who  were 
here  yesterday  during  the  discussion  of 
the  Sugar  Act  did  not  mention,  and  I 
did  not  hear  anything  mentioned  about 
the  disciplines  of  the  free  enterprise 
S3rstem. 

When  we  were  talking  about  sugar, 
where  the  subsidies  for  sugar  are  much 
more  Involved  than  this  and  there  are 
big  as  well  as  small  businesses  involved, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  about  the  dis- 
ciplines for  the  free  market  in  sugar.  I 
am  not  sure  why  that  was.  Someone 
agreed  to  controlled  time  and  I  do  not 
know  why  that  is  not  so  here.  In  fact,  the 
limitation  on  debate  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  so  unhappy  about  is 
not  really  a  limitation  to  any  less  than 
100  hours.  There  can  be  plenty  of  dis- 
cussion after  the  vote  today.  Each  Sen- 
ator would  have  an  additional  hour  and 
it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  talking  about 
emergencies  that  is  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  wish  to  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

First,  on  the  sugar  bill  which  he  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  his  remarks,  we  de- 
bated that  bill  many  times  over  the 
years.  It  has  been  before  this  body  many 
times  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
and  most  Senators  were  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  it.  Furthermore,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  against  the  whole 
sugar  bill:  I  will  vote  against  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
against  it.  I  think  it  is  a  giveaway;  I 
agree  it  is  unjustified  interference  with 
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the  free  market,  but  it  has  been  consid- 
ered at  great  length. 

As  far  as  the  so-called  Proxmlre  gen- 
eric bill  Is  concerned,  I  was  perfectly 
frank  In  the  committee.  I  said  I  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill  myself,  but  If  we 
were  going  to  have  a  generic  bill  we 
should  have  a  bill  that  provided  protec- 
tions. 

My  bill  would  not  permit  a  bidlout  be- 
cause of  bad  management.  One  of  the 
requisites  of  my  bill  as  compared  to  the 
pending  bill  was  that  in  my  bill  these 
funds  would  not  be  provided  as  a  result 
of  financial  difllcultles  because  of  bad 
management. 

Second,  in  my  generic  bill  there  would 
be  no  discrimination.  The  October  1  date 
was  out  of  my  bill,  so  that  Lockheed  and 
every  other  firm  would  have  to  come 
before  the  Congress,  if  any  Member  of 
Congress  wanted  to  require  a  negative 
veto.  In  addition,  the  loans  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  what  I  think  is  a  far  more 
objective  process — exclusively  and  com- 
pletely by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  not  by  a  political  board  the  chair- 
man of  which  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet. 

Other  provisions  were  in  the  bill  but. 
needless  to  say,  I  think  the  generic  bill 
I  introduced  would  have  provided  some 
protections.  As  I  have  said.  I  would  not 
vote  for  the  measure  anyway,  and  I  indi- 
cated I  would  have  voted  against  it  if  it 
had  come  to  a  vote  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  for  clearly 
stating  the  circumstances  behind  this 
legislation. 

I  woiild  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
this  morning  specifically  addressing  my- 
self to  some  of  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
First  of  sill,  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  do  not 
thing  anybody  in  the  Chamber  enjoys  a 
favored  position  of  righteousness  with 
regard  to  controlled  time,  filibusters,  and 
so  forth.  We,  the  opponents  of  Uie  bill, 
have  said  all  alcmg  that  we  felt  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  develc^  the  facts. 
that  we  do  spend  time  on  the  bUl.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note,  in  the  context  of 
what  people  usually  conceive  of  as  a 
filibuster,  that  there  has  been  no  reading 
of  magadnes,  articles,  or  extraneous  ma- 
terials. This  bill  is  so  full  of  holes  that 
one  could  stand  here  for  months  and  be 
absolutely  germane — absolutely  and 
strictly  germane. 

By  the  same  token,  yesterday,  when  it 
was  necessary  for  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  rally  the  troops,  get  the  forces 
back  in  town  they  certainly  did  not  want 
any  controlled  time.  They  made  that  very 
clear  in  the  debate  that  took  place  then. 

I  think  that  is  fair  enough.  I  think  they 
felt  that  discussion  was  necessary  to 
show  how  that  amendment  would  do 
harm  to  their  position.  I  think  it  is  also 
fair  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
pending  legislation  have  sufliclent  time 
to  expose  all  of  this  bill's  deficiencies. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  mentioned 
agricultural  subsidies,  sugar  quotas,  and 


so  forth.  I  think  they  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  what  happens  when  the  Gov- 
ernment involves  itself  in  the  free  econ- 
omy of  this  coimtry.  I  think  the  agricul- 
tural subsidy  program,  overall,  if  looked 
upon  objectively,  htis  been  a  disaster  to 
the  agricultural  community  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  harmful,  yet  we  have 
started  it.  and  we  cannot  stop  it.  Now  we 
are  going  to  go  ahead  and  get  into  an- 
other area — the  airframe  manufiusture. 

Comment  was  made  by  my  colleagues, 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  that  I  indi- 
cated they  were  not  sincere  In  pushing 
for  this  legislation.  I  in  no  way  wanted 
to  give  the  Impression  that  they  were  not 
sincere.  I  think  they  are.  However.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  enthusiastic.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  degree  of  enthusiasm 
in  their  having  to  come  here  and  push 
for  this  tsrpe  of  special-interest  legisla- 
tion. 

To  show  the  diversity  of  opinions  even 
among  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  quote  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  in  the  bill's  behalf,  and  I 
really  would  like  to  warn  my  colleagues 
who  are  pushing  the  bill  not  to  get  car- 
ried away  with  their  enthusiasm;  other- 
wise they  will  find  themselves  in  the  same 
overoptimlstic  state  that  Lockheed  found 
itself  in  when  it  launched  on  this  pro- 
gram. Back  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  26,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  made  the  statement  that 
the  market  for  this  plane  in  the  next  10 
years  probably  wUl  amount  to  1,000 
planes.  That  is  an  interesting  statement, 
because  we  just  got  through  with  the 
statement  by  Lockheed  of  1.400  planes 
when  they  went  into  pursuit  of  this  pro- 
gram. That  was  revised  downward  to  779, 
which  was  very  much  substantiated  by 
the  banks,  and  now  the  committee,  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  is  talking  about  the 
figure  of  1,000.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  enthusiasm  which  got  Lockheed 
into  the  difficulties  in  which  It  now  finds 
itself. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  same  date.  July  26.  be- 
cause he  confirmed  my  fears  when  he 
indicated  that  not  only  EU'e  we  excepting 
Lockheed  by  not  making  it  come  under 
the  provlslMi  of  the  October  1  deadline, 
but  that  any  corporaticoi  could  come  in 
and  ask  for  a  losm  and  there  would  be  no 
congressional  review.  I  remend)^  the  de- 
bate was  that  it  would  be  only  Lockheed; 
that  everything  else  would  fall  into  line. 
I  quote  the  Senator  from  Texas  fr(Hn  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  26: 

Mr.  President,  any  company  that  comes 
In  before  October  1,  not  Just  Lockheed — If 
there  be  others,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
others — ^but  should  there  be  any,  any  cc«n- 
pany  would  qualify  that  came  in  before  Oc- 
tober 1  for  the  immunity  ^or  the  Congres- 
sional approval. 

So  there  will  be  no  congressional  review 
of  this  $2  billion  fund  prior  to  October 
1, 1971.  Is  the  Senate  willing  to  have  this 
situation  exist — a  Senate  which  has  con- 
cerned itself  so  deeply  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  authority?  $2  billion.  It  is 
my  administration.  Actually,  I  think  that 
is  a  pretty  great  thing  to  have  at  its  dis- 
posal. But  I  am  not  vrilllng  to  set  that 
kind  of  precedent  here,  and  I  would  not 
set   it   for   any   other   administration. 


either.  But  until  October  1  under  this 
bill  there  would  be  no  congressional  re- 
view, and  there  would  be  $2  bUUon  to  ap- 
portian  as  the  Board  saw  fit. 

I  come  from  a  small  State.  I  Just  won- 
der what  kind  of  disadvantage  my  State 
would  have  in  the  bidding  to  tap  that 
fund. 

Again,  in  the  minute  left  to  me.  I  can 
only  ask  our  colleagues  to  give  us  the 
time  to  develop  the  facts — facts  that, 
when  they  come  forth,  Bie  hsird  to  de- 
fend. And  yet  the  step  which  this  body 
is  being  asked  to  take  Is  precedent- 
shattering. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  both  sides  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  3  minutes 
remaining:  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXBdRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  reserve  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3rields  time  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickeh)  is  candid  chi  the  matter  of  de- 
lay. I  am  prepared  to  freely  admit  that 
I  wanted  the  vote  delayed  until  this 
morning  so  certain  absent  Soiators  could 
return  to  the  Senate.  I  confess  that.  I 
think  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
should  perhaps  show  equal  candor  by 
admitting  that  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  votes  to  defeat  the  bill. 

That  is  why  they  want  to  prolong  the 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  not  yield  yet. 

There  is  a  cardinal  rule  In  this  body. 
Though  it  Is  not  written  down  in  the  rule- 
books  anywhere,  it  \b  generally  accepted 
custom  around  here  that  you  do  not 
carry  on  what  Everett  Dlrksen  used  to 
call  an  attenuated  educational  dialog 
when  you  have  got  the  votes. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  have  not  got  the 
votes,  and  so  they  apparently  are  pre- 
pared to  delay  action  on  the  measure 
until  it  is  too  late,  so  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  not  have  the  opportuni^ 
to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  hapT>y  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
his  own  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  like  to  yield  him  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Not  even  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  IS-second 
comment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cede to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  at 
this  point  we  do  not  have  the  votes,  as 
he  did  not  have  the  votes  yesterday.  Ob- 
viously, the  eloquence  of  his  debate  man- 
aged to  get  the  votes  together,  and  he  is 
willing  to  have  it  come  to  a  vote. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  allows  us 
to  talk,  our  ^jquence  will  convince  our 
coQeacues.  and  we  will  have  a  majority. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.l<r^si(fent.  ^e  fact  Is 
that  I  ekxtatted  very  little  yestnrday. 
Most  of  the  other  people  did  the  talk- 
ing: I  did  not  aay  very  much.  And  we 
will  never  know  irtiether  we  had  the  votes 
yesterday  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the 
Lockheed  loan  is  sound  enou^  for  the 
GovemmeDt  to  guarantee,  it  is  sound 
enough  for  the  hanks  to  make  without  a 
guarantee.  This  is  not  a  valid  claim. 

The  basic  reason  that  the  banks  are 
unwilling  to  proceed  with  further  loans 
without  a  guarantee  is  that  they  have 
already  loaned  as  much  as  they  prudent- 
ly can  to  a  company  of  this  size  and  with 
its  recent  earnings  history.  They  cannot 
Justify  participating  further  without  a 
guarantee:  they  would  feel  better  about 
forcing  bankruptcy  and  getting  back 
what  they  can  on  the  first  $400  million 
than  to  risk  having  to  do  it  for  $650  mil- 
lion. 

The  banks  are  willing,  however,  to  yield 
priority  to  the  Oovemment  on  their  col- 
lateral interests,  in  order  to  get  the  giiar- 
antee  on  the  next  $250  million  of  loans. 
What  the  banks  get  out  of  it  is  a  chance 
for  the  company  to  survive  over  the  long 
nm  and  repay  the  original  $400  million. 
In  other  words,  under  their  loan-risk  de- 
cision criteria,  ttiey  are  willing  to  trade 
prior  security  interests  for  a  $250  mil- 
Uon  guarantee  and  a  good  chance  that 
Lockheed  will  survive  over  the  long  run; 
but  they  are  not  willing  to  trade  the  ad- 
ditional risk  on  an  unguaranteed  $250 
million  for  the  long-nm  survival  chance. 
That  Is  a  rational  risk  decision  for  a 
banker  to  make. 

The  Government's  position  in  this 
matter  differs  from  that  of  the  banks. 
By  taking  over  the  security  Interests  of 
the  banks  and  adding  some  additional 
collateral  to  the  pool,  the  Government's 
contingent  llabUlty  is  adequately  covered 
In  the  event  the  company  defaults  on 
the  $250  million  loan. 

I  again  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  estimated  that 
of  the  $250  minion  authority,  if  indeed 
that  authority  Is  granted,  probably  not 
more  than  $150  million  would  be  used. 

This  full  coUaterallzatlon  protects  the 
$250  mmion  contingent  Interest  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  the  absence  of  adequate 
coUaterallzatlon  is  why  the  banks  can- 
not afford  to  put  up  $650  million  without 
a  $250  guarantee. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  banks  could 
require  additional  collateral  for  the  $250 
million  loan,  such  as  the  Missiles  and 
Space  Co..  and  thereby  protect  them- 
selves on  that  additional  money.  But  this 
course  of  action  involves  a  substantial 
degree  of  risk  that  the  additional  col- 
lateral will  not  cover  the  additlotial  loan 
amount,  and  it  involves  a  delayed  collec- 
tion problem  that  the  banks  are  not  will- 
ing to  assume.  They  need  liquidity,  and 
this  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Oovem- 
ment guarantee.  If  thf^  did  not  need 
absolute  liquidity  to  back  up  this  addl- 
ti<xial  money,  clearly  Lockheed  would 
not  have  to  be  here  undergoing  this 
torturous  process  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  we  have  only  3  minutes  left. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  cannot  take  any 
more  of  our  time  now;  we  wUl  not  have 
anything  left. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  would  like  to  be 
sure,  Mr.  President,  that  the  record  is 
clear  on  the  backing  of  the  so-called 
generic  bill.  Not  only  did  many  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  suggest  generic 
legislation,  but  Dr.  Bums,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrs- 
tem,  came  before  oin*  committee  and 
testified  in  support  of  his  own  bill,  which 
he  prepared  and  which  was  introduced 
In  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Bums  testified  as  follows  before 
our  committee: 

In  extraordinary  clrctmutancn,  however, 
even  a  large,  weU-eetabllahed,  and  credit- 
worthy enterprlM  may  experience  difficulty 
in  obtaining  needed  credit,  and  failure  to 
provide  that  credit  could  be  extremely  costly 
to  the  general  public — In  terms  of  Jobs  de- 
stroyed. Income  lost,  <in*n/«i^i  markets  dis- 
rupted, or  even  essential  goods  not  produced. 
We  should  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  without  Injuring  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

In  testifying  today.  It  U  certainly  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  suggest  that  Congress  delay 
Its  decision  about  Lockheed.  My  aim  Is  rather 
to  recommend  that  jronr  committee,  with 
Lockheed  fresh  In  mind,  address  Itself  to  the 
question  of  devising  more  general  standards 
and  procedures  to  govern  credit  guarantees 
In  possible  future  emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  our 
committee  that  Congress  does  not  wait 
until  Peail  Harbor  strikes  the  economy 
before  measures  are  taken  with  reference 
to  both  large  btisiness  enterprises  and 
small  business  enterprises  to  protect  the 
economy,  to  shore  up  the  national  eco- 
nomic condition  so  that  all  of  our  people, 
whether  they  be  employed  men,  large 
businesses,  or  small  businesses,  will  not 
suffer  the  effects  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  cash  market  in  this  country. 

I  suggest  that  the  record  makes  it  clear 
that  the  head  of  our  credit  management 
agency  in  this  Nation,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, himself,  advocates  such  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yieldtrtime? 

So  long  as  ndther  side  yields  time,  the 
time  will  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  a  lessen  in  this  cloture  debate 
which  I  shall  certainly  bear  in  mind  in 
the  future,  in  utillzhig  my  own  time. 

I  yield  my  remaining  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Hr.  President,  the  long  dis- 
cussion which  we  have  had  on  this  bill 
has,  I  tliink,  brought  out  a  number  of 
things.  But  it  has  also  shown  a  need  for 
further  clarification  of  some  of  the  issues. 

Just  yesterday,  in  a  dialog  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  we  got  into  the 
questioQ  of  the  effect  of  bankruptcy,  and 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bankruptcy 
law.  It  was  perfectly  evident  at  that  Mmo 
that  there  was  a  wHKimt^^rgfa»Ti«nwg  g^ 
his  part  as  to  what  the  bankruptcy  laws 
provided  insofar  as  the  avoidanoe  of  Gov  - 
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emment  ontracts  is  concerned,  and  I 
thought  this  was  a  pretty  good  example— 
I  am  sure  the  Senate  goierally  did  not 
have  any  better  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  actual  legal  effect  on  that  point  was— 
of  the  compllcaticois,  and  the  necessity 
for  going  into  many,  many  details  as  to 
what  effect  this  legislatlcxi  might  have. 

For  that  reason,  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly  with  regard  to  clarifying  the  situ- 
ation as  to  the  effect  of  bankruptcy  this 
morning. 

The  supporters  of  S.  2308  have  ad- 
vanced two  fallacious  propositions  with 
regard  to  bankruptcy. 

First,  they  have  asserted  that  other 
suppliers  could  avoid  their  contracts  with 
Lockheed,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
costs  of  manufacture  to  that  company. 

There  Is  no  authority  whatever  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  for  avoidance  of  con- 
tracts by  suppliers.  Avoidance  is  limited 
to  the  trustee. 

Second,  the  converse  argument  has 
been  made  that  the  trustee  could  avoid 
certain  Important  defense  contracts  with 
the  UjS.  Government  thereby  forcing  re- 
procurement  of  those  items  now  under 
contract  at  a  greatly  increased  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  argument  is 
similarly  defective.  Title  n  U.S.C.  516 
provides: 

Upon  the  approval  of  a  petition,  the  Judge 
may.  In  addition  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  In  this  chapter  conferred  and 
lmp>oeed  upon  him  and  the  court — 

( 1 )  permit  the  rejection  of  executory  con- 
tracts of  the  debtor,  except  contracts  in  the 
public  authority,  upon  notice  to  the  parties 
of  such  ocntracts  and  to  such  other  partlM 
In  interest  as  the  Judge  may  designate. 

And  n  U.S.C.  616  provides : 

A  plan  of  reorganization  under  this  chap- 
ter— •  •  •  (4)  may  provide  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  executory  contract  except  con- 
tracU  in  the  public  authority. 

The  two  foregoing  sections  are  con- 
tained within  Chapter  X  and  limit  the 
avoidanoe  power  of  the  trustee — or  the 
Judge,  for  that  matter — in  such  a  reorga- 
nization, as  I  have  indicated. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  in  that  regard 
that,  apparently,  even  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  was  in 
error  as  to  this  point.  Secretary  Walker, 
at  page  921  of  the  hearings,  attributed 
to  Secretary  Packard  the  statement  that 
receivership  "could  increase  cost  on  the 
C-5A  by  $100  million." 

There  is  a  firm  contract  on  the  C-5A. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  under  the  code,  tliat 
there  could  be  no  avoidance  of  Uiat  par- 
ticular contract. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  indicative  of 
the  lack  of  understanding  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  full  discussion  of  the  many 
complicated  mints  and  ramifications 
which  are  involved  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAfT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  say  this  about  it,  also: 
Not  only  with  regard  to  this  bankruptcy 
point  but  generally  as  well.  I  think  \beit 
is  a  need  for  prolonged  lUscussion  on  this 
bill  in  order  to  get  public  opinion  think- 
ing about  this  problem  and  to  express 
its  opinions  to  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 
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I  have  had  a  number  of  those  meet- 
ings. I  was  in  my  State  last  weekend 
and  traveled  around  a  good  deal.  I  was 
in  Cleveland  and  talked  with  a  large 
nationality  group  and  small  business 
people  in  the  Cleveland  area.  I  then  went 
into  southeastern  Ohio,  into  Jackson 
County,  ^rtiere  I  met  with  business  lead- 
ers, yesterday,  I  met  in  the  Ctyjital  with 
a  group  of  20  men,  businessmen  and 
farmers,  very  solid,  substantial  cdtizois, 
who  came  here  to  talk  to  the  Represent- 
ative from  the  Fifth  District  of  Ohio, 
the  Honorable  Dslbert  L.  Latta,  with 
Senator  Saxbe.  and  with  me.  The  one 
point  they  nmde  was: 

Don't  vote  for  tblB  legislation,  because  if 
you  do,  yoa  will  be  txlnglng  In  Oovemment, 
getting  them  Involved  In  being  Influential 
In  private  fiscal  matters.  In  cotmpetltlon  be- 
tween buslneases. 

Uniformly.  I  feel  that  all  the  pub- 
lic and  the  business  area,  except  the 
banks,  who  have  a  good  reason  to  be 
concerned,  and  except  thoee  comiwnles 
that  are  directly  affected  by  this  con- 
tract, are  against  the  propoised  legisla- 
tion. That  word  is  going  to  come  through 
to  the  pecyle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
fA  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yldds  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quormn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  ther^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
mysdf  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  if  ttie 
L-1011  program  is  continued,  VS.  em- 
l^oyment  will  decrease  because  of  foreign 
labor  content.  I  dispute  this  claim.  The 
total  value  of  the  foreign  content  of  the 
L-lOll  is  17^  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
For  the  DC-10,  this  figure  is  IS  percent. 
The  2 ^-percent  difference  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  loss  of  foreign  orders 
for  the  U-1011  i^cfa  would  be  idaced 
with  the  foreign  A-SOOB  aircraft  ntther 
than  the  DC-10.  The  total  effect  would 
be,  then,  the  opposite  of  what  the  oppo- 
sition claims — ^we  would  tend  to  lose  more 
U.S.  Jobs  net  if  the  DC-10  monopolizes 
the  U.S.  maritet. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  so  little  time  that 
I  would  prefer  not  to  yield. 

There  are  presently  30  to  35  foreign 
orders  for  the  L-1011,  based  largely  on 
the  fact  that  it  uses  Rcdls  engines.  If 
Lockheed  tcMs,  most  of  these  orders  can 
be  expected  to  shift  to  the  A-300B. 

Domestic  orders — in  addition  to  the 
foreign  cwders,  we  would  lose  to  the  A- 
300B  if  Lockheed  folds,  even  the  domestic 
airlines  which  have  dowivajrments  with 
Lockheed  would  have  to  cut  back  an  or- 
ders— Eastern  Airlines  testified  that  they 
would  cut  back  from  33  airtHises  to  20 
if  Lockheed  goes  under.  Clearly,  total  re- 
liance on  the  DC-10  will  not  only  cost 
us  some  foreign  orders,  but  domestic  ones 
as  well,  thereby  costing  further  n.S.  jobs 
In  the  process. 


The  A-300B  does  use  GE  engines,  but 
40  percent  of  those  engines  are  built  in 
Europe,  so  that  the  offset  for  that  factor 
is  considerably  reduced. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  (Mr. 
Stsvsnson)  .  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon 
having  arrived,  and  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  cloture  motion  which  the 
derk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
read  the  cloture  motion  as  follows: 
cxoruBX  aconoN 

We,  the  underalgned  Senators,  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  proivlsloos  of  rule  xxii  ol  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill 
(8.  2306)  to  authorize  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees to  major  buslnefls  enterprises: 

John  Tower,  Alan  Cranston,  Robert  Orlf- 

fln,  Hugh  Soott,   Olenn  Beall,  Jolm 

Tunney. 
Jacob   Javlts,   Henry   Bellmon,   Charles 

Mathlas,  Marlow  W.  OocA,  Bill  Brock, 

David  OambreU. 
Henry  Jackson,  Charles  Percy,  Howard 

Baker,     Wallace     Bennett,     Richard 

Schwelker,  ClUTord  Ha 


Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastorb),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muinn) 
Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  jreas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  59, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  171  Leg.] 
TEAS— 69 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  \hs\x  names: 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beau 

Btilmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

BORS 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlok 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Gannon 

Case 

ChUea 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlntck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Errln 


(No.  170  Leg.] 

Faimln 

Fong 

Pulbright 

OambreU 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Orlffln 

Qumey 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hruaka 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Melntyre 

MetcaU 

MUler 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mujkle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Pronnire 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Soott 

Smith 

Spazlunan 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welder 

WUllams 

Toung 


(Mr. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Stevens)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  debate  on  the  pending 
bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises be  brought  to  a  close?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  uid  nays  are  manda- 
tory under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


Allott 

OambreU 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Baker 

OrUBn 

PeU 

BaaU 

Oumey 

Percy 

BeUmon 

Prouty 

Bennett 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hruska 

Ribloofl 

Boggs 

Etoth 

Brock 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javlts 

Soott 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Spatkman 

Cotton 

MatHiM 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McOee 

Taimadge 

Curtis 

Melntyre 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MetcaU 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

MUler 

Tunney 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Toung 

Fong 

Moaa 

NAT8-39 

Aiken 

EUender 

McCleUan 

AUen 

Brvln 

MoOovem 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Bible 

Oravel 

Mottle 

Bmoke 

Harris 

Wrison 

BurJiley 

Hart 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

%>ong 

Byrd.Va. 

Hatfield 

Stennls 

Cannon 

BU^MS 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Symington 

Chtirch 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Long 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mansfidd 

WUllams 

N<3T  VOTINO— a 

Mundt 

Pastore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). On  this  vote  the  yeas  £U«  59 
and  the  nays  are  39.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Soiators  present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
rejected. 

ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  2223. 
THE  CONSOUDATBD  FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISITIATION  ACT  OF 
1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect certain  technical  errors,  there  be  a 
star  print  of  the  bill  (8.  2223)  to  amend 
the  Conacdldated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SUGAR  ACrr  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICnER.  Uhder  the 
previous  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  lays  b^ore  the  Senate  HA. 
8866,  which  the  derk  will  state  by  tiUe. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
read  the  biU  by  tttie,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (HJl.  8866)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  gal- 
leries and  m  the  Chamber? 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Tbe  time 
iB  under  ocntrcd  and  i>  running. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  in  tbe  Senate  and  order  in  the 

gaileiiee. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  ocmaLder  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
eachusette  (Mr.  KnmuT),  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preeldoit,  I  lend 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  behalf  of 
myeelf ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harbis)  ,  my  oolleagrie  the  Senator  from 
MassachueettB  (Mr.  ftiooKX),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Jatrs),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopb). 
the  Senator  fnnn  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rm- 
coiT) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hakt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskh). 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  there 
Is  a  limitation  of  1  hour,  with  a  half- 
hour  accorded  to  each  lide. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
limitation  la  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fifteen  minutes  to 
each  side? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Iliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Hie  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  TlM  deife 
will  flrrt  read  tbe  amen<fenent. 

Mr.  e:ENNEDY.  Ut.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^thout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  35.  line  18,  itrlke  out  the  word 
"aub-aectlon"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
^aub-eeottons". 

On  page  37.  after  line  11,  inaert  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  anb-aeetlon : 

"(J)  recognizing  Oxmi  the  policy  of  apart- 
heid a*  practload  by  South  Africa  la  repug- 
nant to  fundamental  bunmn  rights,  the 
quou  for  South  Africa  U  herebj  suspended 
and  a  qimntlty  of  sugar  equal  to  such  quota 
ahAll  be  prorated  among  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  in  accordance  with  their  appor- 
tlonmenta  under  this  Act:  Protrtded  that, 
when  the  President  of  the  United  State*  In 
lite  discretion  finds  and  deterxnlnea  that — 

"(1)  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  does 
not  discriminate  against  any  military  per- 
sonnel, prlraite  citizens  or  public  oOelals  of 
tbe  United  States  with  respect  to  their  entry 
Into  South  Africa  or  their  freedom  of  more- 
ment  within  South  AfMea: 

"  (2 )  substantial  beneOta  from  the  quota  for 
South  Africa  will  be  received  by  field  and  mill 
workers  in  the  sugar  industry  in  South 
Africa;  and 

"(3)  substantial  progreaa  Is  being  made  by 
Soutti  Africa  toward  recognltloo  of  funda- 
mental human  rights, 

ttala  aith  sMlluu  mupemUng  xatm  quota  of 
South  Africa  ahall  not  apply." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmmiB  eoosent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Hie  FTtBSlDlNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetion.  it  Is  BO  onlered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  jurt  a  very  brief  moment  to  explain 
the  amendment.  L«st  evening,  by  a  very 
clOM  votocf  47  to  45— — 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr.  Pzesl- 
dent.  the  Oeoatm'  is  entitlad  to  be  beard 
on  his  amendment.  Tlie  time  is  ratber 
short.  May  we  have  order? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  lart 
evening,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  45,  almost  an 
even  tfeXLt  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  outright  ban  of  the  sugar  quota 
for  South  Africa.  We  have  attempted  to 
modify  the  amendment  and  provide  that 
the  si«ar  quota  would  be  suspended,  but 
would  be  reinstated  if  there  should  be  an 
executive  determination  along  the  fallow- 
ing Unes:  Flrrt  of  aU.  If  the  President 
made  a  finding  that  there  was  not  dis- 
crimination againrt  American  service- 
men, public  offlcials,  and  private  citizens: 
second,  if  the  President  made  a  determi- 
nation that  the  b^ieflts  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram were  reaching  the  mill  workers  and 
field  workers  in  South  Africa;  and,  third- 
ly, if  the  President  made  a  determination 
that  there  was  substantial  progress  being 
made  to  afford  the  citizens  of  South 
Africa  fundamental  and  basic  human 
rights. 

So  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
provide  a  suspension.  The  suspension 
could  be  lifted  if  the  President  were  to 
make  these  findings.  If  the  President  did 
not  malce  those  findings  and  the  quota 
was  suspended,  It  would  be  distributed 
among  domestic  producers  of  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets,  for  the  benefit  of  people 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  seems  to  be  an 
eminoitly  fair  amendment  and  to  reach 
many  of  the  objections  that  were  raised 
rather  briefly  last  evening  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  I  think,  as  was  stated 
last  evening,  that  there  is  only  one  na- 
tion in  the  world  which,  as  a  matter  of 
governmental  policy,  believes  in  the 
separation  of  the  races;  that  this  is  an 
overwhelming  consideration  in  our  policy 
toward  that  government,  which  not  only 
strengthens  sugar  companies  there,  but 
which  can  also  be  interpreted  as  being  in 
support  of  that  government.  When  we 
are  considering  this  bonus  act,  which  the 
Sugar  Act  is,  I  think  this  amendment 
will  bring  the  Sugar  Act  more  in  accord 
with  our  basic  and  fundamental  tnuU- 

tlODS. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
aponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  it.  This  amendment  would  delete 
from  the  bill  the  figure  of  57,745  short 
tons  of  sugar  represoiting  the  full  quota 
and  prorations  for  South  Africa. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  regard  to  the  statement.  We 
drafted  it  very  carefully  to  provide  for 
discretion  in  Xha  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  this  amenfenent  would  not 
automatically  and  for  all  time  cut  out 
the  entire  quota  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  but  would  state  the  findings  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
make,  and  in  that  case  provide  for  this 
amendment  or  this  section  not  to  be 
effective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  treaty  state- 
ment of  the  condltloM  under  which  the 
President  could  decide  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  South  Africa  quota  should 
not  be  effective  is  a  rather  f undamentcd 
change  that  Senators  should  be  able  to 
agree  to. 

For  example,  we  are  sending  our  mili- 


tary personnel  around  the  world.  Many 
of  them  who  have  been  drafted,  like  our 
public  offlcials,  go  around  the  world  on 
business,  and  our  private  citizens  on 
business  and  on  pleasure  go  around  the 
world.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect from  any  country  with  which  we 
have  peaceful  and  diplomatic  relations, 
and  the  assurance  that  they  will  be 
treated  equally,  without  discrimination. 

That  presently  is  not  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  South  Africa,  despite  the  fact 
that  that  coimtry  enjoys  a  special  sub- 
sidy, a  special  benefit  in  the  price  for 
sugar  which  they  receive  above  the  world 
market,  at  the  expense  of  our  customers. 

Military  personnel  and  public  offlcials] 
Including  black  Members  of  Congress, 
have  been  either  ill-treated  or  refused 
admission  to  the  Republic  of  South  Af- 
rica. That  policy  could  be  rather  easily 
changed,  and  if  changed,  it  would  be  easy 
for  the  change  to  be  detected. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
could  find  that  that  kind  of  discrimina- 
ticKX  no  longer  exists,  that  substantial 
benefits  of  the  quota  system  were  getting 
down  to  the  field  workers  and  mill- 
workers,  and  that  substantial  progress 
was  made  toward  the  recognition  of 
fundamental  human  rights.  If  that  were 
done  by  him,  within  his  discretion.  South 
Africa's  quota  could  be  continued  and  no 
longer  suspended. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  go  about 
this.  Mr.  President,  and  therefore  I  am 
pleased  to  go  forward  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  join  with  those  who  cosponsor 
it,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  agreed  to. 

There  is  neither  economic  nor  politi- 
cal Justiflcaticm  for  granting  a  sugar 
quota  to  South  Africa.  More  important— 
and  I  will  address  my  remarks  flrrt  to 
this  consideration — there  can  be  no 
moral  Justtflcation  whatsoever  for  grant- 
ing a  sugar  quota  to  South  Africa,  a  na- 
tion that  practices  racism  as  conscious 
national  policy. 

The  Issues  at  stake  in  our  dedslan 
whether  to  continue  this  sugar  quota  are 
grave  ones.  We  hear  a  great  deal  today 
about  preserving  and  protecting  our  na- 
tional image.  What  we  do  with  respect 
to  the  South  African  sugar  quota  will  di- 
rectly affect  this  national  image.  We  can- 
not equivocate:  either  we  do  or  we  do 
not  hold  to  a  fundamental  belief  In  tbe 
freedom  and  equality  of  all  manMn^ 
There  murt  be  no  dlitcrepancy  between 
our  declared  Ideals  and  our  national  pol- 
icy on  this.  By  ccmdemning  the  p<dicy 
for  which  the  South  African  Oovemment 
stands  on  the  one  hand,  and  aa.  the  other 
bestowing  upon  them  a  special  and  valu- 
able subsidy,  we  will  once  again  bring 
the  question  of  our  morality  and  honesty 
into  serious  quertion. 

I  am  not  now  suggesting  that  we  dis- 
continue diplomatic  relations  or  cease  to 
trade  with  South  Africa.  I  simply  main- 
tain that  we  should  not  Q>ecially  re- 
ward— as  this  bill  would  do— a  country 
whose  national  poUcy  is  antithetical  to 
the  democratic  Ideals  we  share. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate  fi- 
nance Committee  on  June  22,  1971,  Rep- 
resentative Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  gave  doquent  testimony  concern- 
ing the  Inhumane  nature  of  the  South 
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Africa   apartheid   policy.   He   spoke   of 
South  Africa  as  bdng— 

The  only  country  In  the  world  where  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  dlscrlml  nation  U 
the  proclaimed  policy  of  the  Government  and 
Is  instituted  and  implemented  by  law. 

He  explained  how  "blacks,  coloreds, 
and  Indians"  are  lumped  together  as 
nonwhites  in  South  Africa,  and  because 
of  this  are  denied  any  political  repre- 
sentation or  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
American  people  are  actually  aware  of 
what  life  is  like  for  nonwhites  in  South 
Africa.  The  facts,  even  when  they  do 
reach  us,  are  often  hard  to  believe. 

In  1967.  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  appointed  a  spe- 
cial rapporteur  to  study  and  report  on 
the  policy  of  apartheid  and  its  effects  in 
Southern  Africa.  A  summary  of  his  re- 
port, entitled  "Apartheid  and  Racial  Dis- 
crimination In  Southern  Africa,"  de- 
scribed a  series  of  laws  and  practices  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  that 
pertain  to  the  policy  of  apartheid  and  its 
implications  for  nonwhites. 

According  to  his  report,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
consists  of  two  chambers — a  170-member 
House  of  Assembly  and  a  54-member 
Senate.  Membership  in  either  chamber  is 
restricted  to  Europeans.  Non-Europeans, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  group  of 
"Coloured  Persons"  in  Cape  Province, 
do  not  have  the  right,  if  it  can  be  called 
that,  to  vote  for  Ehiropeans  as  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  legislature.  It  is  the 
Parliament  of  South  Africa,  as  that  na- 
tion's supreme  legislative  body,  that  pro- 
vides the  foundations  for  the  policy  of 
apartheid. 

The  report  of  the  special  rapporteur 
states  that: 

WhUe  discrimination  is  to  be  found  in 
every  sector  of  life  In  South  Africa,  two 
measures  form  the  cornerstone  of  that  dis- 
crimination: the  classification  of  the  popu- 
lation into  different  racial  groups,  and  the 
dlvUlon  of  the  territory. 

Ttie  firrt  of  these  measures,  offlcially 
called  the  Population  Registration  Act, 
was  passed  in  1950.  Tbe  act  divides  the 
population  into  three  categories:  "white 
person,"  "Bantu,"  meaning  any  "person 
who  in  fact  Is  or  is  generally  accepted  as 
a  monber  of  any  aboriginal  race  or  tribe 
of  Africa,"  and  "Coloured  person,"  mean- 
ing any  "person  who  is  not  a  white  person 
or  a  Bantu." 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
every  person  in  South  Africa  must  be 
classified,  and,  after  the  age  of  16,  must 
produce  on  request  to  any  authorized 
person  an  identity  card  registering  this 
classification. 

In  America,  our  ideal — though  not  al- 
ways realized — ^is  for  every  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  his  background,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  determine  his  own  future, 
a  future  as  limitless  as  one  wishes  to 
make  it.  In  South  Africa,  a  person's  racial 
classification  determines  his  future,  in- 
cluding where  and  how  he  may  live, 
what  type  of  work  he  may  do,  what  type 
of  education  he  will  receive,  what,  if 
any,  political  rights  he  will  have,  whom 
he  may  marry,  and  generally  his  freedom 
of  action,  expression,  and  movement. 

Tbe  second  major  policy  designed  to 
perpetuate  apartheid  is  the  division  of 
South  Africa  Into  areas  specified  for  the 


occupation  of  different  racial  groups.  Of 
the  several  statutes  affecting  this  divi- 
sion, the  Bantu  Trust  and  Land  Act  of 
1936  is  the  major  one.  It  designates  as 
the  area  reserved  for  Africans  13  percent 
of  the  total  area  of  South  Africa  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  18,298,000  people  living  in  that 
country  are  Africans. 

Similar  statutes  designate  the  areas 
open  to  "Coloureds"  and  Asians. 

Once  an  area  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
particular  group,  it  is  illegal  for  persons 
other  than  the  selected  racial  group  to 
occupy  Icmd  in  that  area  except  by  special 
authority. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  policies 
of  racial  classification  smd  the  division  of 
the  territory  according  to  such  classi- 
fication, the  European  population  of 
South  Africa,  has  as  the  special  rap- 
porteur stated  — 

Consented  to  the  enactment  of  what  must 
be  among  the  most  Draconian  systems  of 
security  legislation  ever  devised. 

This  system  curtails  or  denies  com- 
pletely, the  most  fimdamental  rights  of 
man  in  any  civilized  society. 

Freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and  as- 
sociation can  be  and  is  drastically  re- 
stricted in  South  Africa,  where  the  State 
President  is  given  the  sole  power  to 
ban  any  organizaticm  that  he  feels 
is  dangerous  to  public  safety.  This 
power  has  been  used  mainly  to  prohibit 
African  political  activity.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  re^>ect  to  the  banning 
of  the  African  National  Congress  and 
the  Pan  African  Congress,  which  prior  to 
their  banning  were  the  center  of  such 
activity. 

To  discourage  soiy  alliances  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  South  Africa,  mem- 
bers of  one  racial  group  are  prohibited 
from  participating  in  the  activities  of 
organizations  of  another  racial  group. 

Finally,  in  urban  ghetto  areas,  local 
offlcials  have  complete  control  over  Afri- 
can meetings  or  assemblies. 

Freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  is 
also  restricted  in  South  Africa  by  a  niun- 
ber  of  legislative  measures. 

One  measure  prohibits  the  publica- 
tion or  distribution  of  any  "undesirable" 
materisd. 

Another  makes  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  press  to  give  an  honest  account 
of  c<mdltions  In  South  African  prisons. 
A  third  restricts  the  news  coverage  of 
military  or  police  matters  In  South 
Africa. 

Government  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  expressicm  has  Included  ban- 
ning orders,  detention,  and  deprivation 
of  passports  for  many  Journalists. 

For  those  who  would  claim  these  ex- 
amples only  represent  laws  on  the  books, 
and  not  actual  government  practice,  I 
call  to  attention  an  article  that  iM;>peared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Tuesday, 
June  28 — ^the  day  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee rejected  my  amendment.  The  article, 
entitled  'House  Detention  Ordered  for 
South  African  Priest,"  reported  that  the 
South  African  Government  served  5- 
year  banning  and  house  curert  orders  on 
a  35-year-old  Roman  Catholic  priert.  His 
crime — ^to  write  of  the  primitive  condi- 
tions existing  in  a  nonwhlte  township. 
Freedom  of  religion  can  also  be  a  vic- 
tim of  South  Africa's  repressive  system 
of  law.  Those  South  Africans  whose  re- 


Ugloai  beUets  are  opposed  to  apartheid 
run  the  risk,  if  they  give  vcdce  to  their 
convictions,  of  being  subjected  to  ban- 
ning orders  or  other  government  sanc- 
tions. 

Even  the  right  to  marry  and  the  right 
of  protection  of  family  life  are  not  sacred 
in  South  Africa. 

The  policy  of  racial  classification  has 
caused  the  break-up  of  families  when 
one  member  has  been  given  a  different 
racial  classification  than  another.  One 
statute  specifically  voids  all  marriages 
between  Europeans  and  non-Europeans. 
Another  Government  poUcy  that  af- 
fects African  family  life  permits  Afri- 
cans to  enter  white  areas  to  work  only  as 
single  men. 

Because  lack  of  Job  oppcMtunities 
forces  them  to  leave  the  reserves  to  seek 
work,  African  men  must  spend  long  pe- 
riods of  time  away  from  their  famiUes. 
The  special  rapporteur  also  described 
severe  restrictions  on  the  freedcwn  of 
movement  and  residence  within  South 
Africa. 

Africans,  either  individually  or  as  a 
tribe  or  part  of  a  tribe,  may  be  moved 
like  catUe  around  the  countryside  by 
order  of  the  state  president  whenever  he 
deems  this  to  l}e  in  the  "general  public 
interest."  Farm  colonies,  which  we  might 
call  concentration  camps,  also  exirt  for 
the  purpose  of  rtiocatlng  Africans. 

Mandatory  possession  of  idoitity 
cards,  working  pliers,  and  travel  permits 
adds  to  the  restriction  of  free  movement 
within  South  Africa,  as  do  the  curfews 
that  can  prevent  Africans  in  urban  areas 
from  appearing  in  public  places  after 
dai^. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  I  need  to 
continue.  I  know  I  have  neglected  such 
policies  as  imprisonment  without  trial  or 
charge,  or  "job  reservation" — a  policy 
whereby  Africans  or  other  non-Eu- 
ropeans are  excluded  from  the  more 
skilled  and  better  paid  types  of  Jobs. 
But  the  lirt  of  repressive  laws  and  prac- 
tices in  South  Africa  is  seemingly  endless. 
I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  want  to  continue  to  reward  this 
type  of  government — a  government 
whose  policy  of  mmrtheid  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  United  Nations  to  be  a 
"crime  againrt  humanity." 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  it  may 
not  always  be  possible  to  draw  exact 
lines  of  morality  in  every  single  inter- 
national situation.  But  moraUty's  tone 
and  practice  should  clearly  permeate 
our  policy.  And,  at  the  very  least,  a  clear- 
cut  line  can  l>e  drawn  in  respect  to  a 
government  that  oflldaUy  forces  the 
subjugation  of  one  race  by  another. 

That  line  must  be  drawn  by  deleting 
the  special  sugar  quota  for  the  R^nibUc 
of  South  Africa. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  action,  if  we 
continue  to  allocate  a  sugar  qiiota  to 
South  Africa,  we  owe  an  explanation  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  We  should  tell 
them  why  our  words  mean  one  thing  and 
our  actions  another. 

We  will  also  owe  an  explanation  to  the 
bla<*  people  of  South  Africa,  whose  sub- 
jugation we  help  to  suniort  by  our  sugar 
quota — a  point  I  will  return  to  later.  We 
will  have  to  tell  them  that  tbe  United 
States  does  not  care  oiough  about  their 
plight. 
We  will  owe  an  explanation  to  the 
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black  people  of  our  own  country,  who 
might  rightfully  agree  with  Represoita- 
tlve  Dicos'  statement  that  "support  of 
apartheid  is  an  insult  to  the  25  million 
black  Americans." 

We  will  owe  an  explanation  to  our 
children,  who  may  be  too  young  to  un- 
derstand when  we  tell  them  that  our 
belief  in  the  freedom  sind  equality  of  all 
people  only  applies  some  of  the  time,  to 
some  of  th^  people. 

Worst  of  all.  we  will  owe  an  explana- 
tion to  ourselves.  We  will  have  to  live 
with  the  knowledge  that  once  more  our 
Idnis  and  hopes  are  being  compromised. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  political  xx 
economic  considerations  that  can  com- 
pel iv  to  overlook  our  moral  revulsion 
ova-  South  Africa's  apartheid  policy,  in- 
deed, these  consideratl(Hi8  intensify  the 
demand  to  ddete  their  sugar  quota. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  listed,  in  Its  December  31, 1970,  print 
entitled  "The  United  States  Sugar  Pro- 
gram" six  "Criteria  Ai^AlcaUe  to  For- 
edgn  Quotas."  South  Africa  vlcdates  three 
of  the  six  criteria. 

First,  the  South  African  situation  vio- 
lates the  criterion  that  calls  for  "friendly 
Oovemment  to  Oovemment  relations, 
including  nondiscrimination  against  UJB. 
citizens  in  the  quota  coimtry." 

United  States  citizens,  including  Mem- 
bers of  congress,  have  repeatedly  been 
victims  of  South  Africa's  discriminatory 
racial  policies. 

Second,  South  Africa  is  in  violation  ol 
the  criterion  calling  for  consideration  of 
the  quota  country's  economic  depend- 
ence on  a  U.S.  sugar  quota. 

South  Africa's  economy  is  in  no  need 
of  assistance  through  a  sugar  quota.  By 
our  own  standards.  South  Africa  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  developed  country.  Repre- 
sentative DiGQS,  In  the  statement  from 
which  I  quoted  earlier,  reminds  us  that 
South  Africa — with  its  abundance  of  gold 
and  diamonds  and  its  highly  developed 
scientific  and  engineering  ability — does 
not  depend  on  Its  sugar  exports  for  finan- 
cial stability.  Sugar  tunounts  to  only  2.5 
percent  of  its  total  exports.  Clearly,  on 
financial  grounds  alone.  South  Afrli^  is 
not  deserving  of  a  guaranteed  market 
and  the  added  bonus  of  a  iH«mlum  price 
for  its  sugar. 

Lastly.  South  Africa  violates  the  crite- 
ri(Mi  for  calling  consideratioa  cl  the  ex- 
tent to  which  benefits  from  the  sugar 
quota  filter  down  to  the  small  farmers 
and  worken  in  the  quota  nations. 

This  last  vlolatioa  is  so  flagrant  that  it 
alone  should  be  sufficient  cause  to  discon- 
tinue South  Africa's  sugar  quota. 

First,  let  me  state  exactly  what  our 
sugar  quota  means  to  South  Africa.  Dur- 
ing the  9  years  that  country  has  had 
a  United  States  sugar  quota,  it  has  been 
assured  of  a  guaranteed  market  for  more 
than  one  and  a  half  bUUon  tons  of  Its 
sugar,  for  which  we  have  paid  oiver  $105 
million  lliis  figure  Is  $34  million  higher 
than  what  South  Africa  would  have  re- 
ceived from  sdllng  its  sugar  on  the  world 
market. 

Now  we  must  ask  ourselves  to  what  ex- 
toit  the  financial  advantages  of  the 
quota  ever  reach  the  AfHcan  sugar 
growH*. 

Representative  Dioos,  in  his  statement 
to  the  Finance  Cdmmlttee.  has  provided 


us  with  some  interesting  Information  and 
statistics  on  this  subject.  His  figures  for 
1969,  the  most  recent  we  have,  came  from 
the  South  African  Sugar  Association, 
which  handles  that  country's  sugar 
expcKts. 

Out  of  the  $3.9  million  quota  premium 
paid  to  the  South  African  Sugar  Assod- 
atiotx  in  1969.  Africans  got  1.5  percent 
and  Indians  3.7  percent  of  the  total 
amount,  with  the  remainder  almost 
equally  divided  among  the  white  grow- 
ers and  millers.  Iliis  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $59,800  for  4.286  African  sugar 
growers,  $145,470  for  1,837  Indian  grow- 
ers, and  $3,689,400  fear  2.127  white  grow- 
ers and  millers. 

Carrying  out  the  computation,  RQ>re- 
sentatlve  Dioos  finds  that  the  individual 
African  grower  in  1969  received  $13J)5 
extra  because  of  our  sugar  quota.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  $1.16  a  month. 

One  otho:  argiunent  is  sometimes 
made  to  justify  a  South  African  sugar 
quota :  Without  the  quota,  many  African 
workers  would  not  receive  decent  wages. 
The  fact  is  African  workers  do  not  receive 
subsistence  wages. 

The  average  daily  wage  for  all  un- 
skilled and  semisUlled  African  laborers 
is  $1.67  per  day.  or  $41.75  per  month. 
This  figure — which  is  provided  by  the 
South  African  Sugar  Association  and 
which  probably  represents,  as  Repre- 
sentative DiGGs  has  said,  "the  optimal 
view  of  the  wage  structure  situation" — 
is  $62  less  per  month  than  the  poverty 
datum  line  of  $103  per  month  set  for 
Africans  by  the  Johanne^urg  Associ- 
ated Chambers  of  Commerce.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  United  States  sugar  quota 
is  no  bonanza  for  African  sugar  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  make  a  decision  on  the  South  Afri- 
can sugar  quota. 

By  our  decision,  let  us  reafOrm  our 
belief  in  humanity  and  in  the  funda- 
mental equality  of  all  people. 

Let  us  reaffirm  our  bdief  in  the  de- 
cency owed  by  each  man  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Let  us  reaffirm  our  belief  in  Justice. 

Let  us  reafllrm  our  belief  In  ourselves — 
in  our  ideals,  our  hopes,  our  consciences. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  de- 
lete the  South  African  sugar  quota  and 
adopt  the  present  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  |lme? 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  memorandum,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  asked  to  have  placed  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk,  including  the  dedcs  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  explaining 
why,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  of 
us  who  advocate  this  bill,  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  agreed  to. 

What  the  memorandum  points  out  is 
that  to  begin  with,  no  one  really  believes 
that  this  suspension  is  anything  other 
than  a  rQ>eaL  South  Africa  is  not  going 
to  let  the  United  States  determine  what 
the  social  policies  ought  to  be  within 
that  cotmtry,  and.  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional pride,  they  will  just  say  "forget  It" 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  dUTereoce 
between  this  amendment  and  last  nltftit's 
version  of  the  amendment?  llie  Idea  Is 


that  this  sugar  would  be  redistributed 
among  Puerto  Rico,  the  domesUc  beet 
area,  the  Hawaiian  area,  and  the  main- 
land cane  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  honorable  people  who  represent 
all  of  thos?  areas.  Without  exception, 
knowing  that  this  amendment  was  to  be 
offered,  they  have  sent  me  a  letter  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoko.  lliey  unanimously  agree 
that  none  of  them  want  it. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Jxn-T  38.  1971. 
Memorandum  from  domestic  sugmr  Inductry. 
To:    Seostor   Russell   B.    Long.   Chairman. 
Senate  Finance  Conunittee. 

It  Is  our  understanding  tbat  an  amend- 
ment may  be  prt^Msed  to  eliminate  the  Soutb 
African  Qtiota  and  redistribute  this  quota 
to  the  Domestic  Beet  and  Mainland  Cane 
sugar  areas.  The  Domestic  Industry  has  con- 
sistently taken  no  position  as  to  how  the 
foreign  share  of  domestic  consumption  re- 
quirements are  divided  among  foreign  coim- 
trles.  We  are,  however,  interested  In  any  pro- 
poeal  affecting  domestic  quotas. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. H.R.  8866.  In  line  with  recommenda- 
tions of  both  the  Administration  and  the 
Industry,  provides  for  a  300,000  ton  Increase 
for  the  Mainland  Cane  area  and  also  provides 
for  a  100,000  ton  expansion  In  new  continen- 
tal cane  areas.  The  Bill  further  provides  for 
continuing  the  present  Domestic  Beet  area 
quota,  and  also  Includes  provisions  for  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  beet  area  up  to  100,000 
tons. 

The  BUI  continues  to  provide  that  the 
Domestic  Beet  and  Mainland  Cane  areas  will 
continue  to  receive,  as  under  present  law. 
their  respective  shares  of  65%  of  all  growth 
In  domestic  consumption. 

As  the  witness  for  the  Dcmestlc  Sugar  In- 
dustry testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  all  segments  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry believe — and  the  view  was  supported 
by  wltneases  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration— that  proTlBlonB  of  HJl.  8866  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
provide  equitable  quotas  for  the  continental 
domestic  producing  areas  for  the  three-year 
term  of  the  extension  of  the  present  law. 

In  summary,  all  segments  of  the  domestic 
producing  and  refining  industry  are  oppcmtA 
to  any  changes  In  the  continental  area  quotas 
provided  for  them  In  HJt.  8866,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  OomnUttee,  but  reit- 
erate that  the  Dodoustlc  Sugar  Industry  has 
not  taken  any  position  with  regard  to  the 
proration  of  quotas  among  foreign  suppliers 
to  the  n.S.  market. 

For  the  Industry: 

Irvln  A.  HOff.  UJ3.  Cane  Sugar  Refiner's 
Association. 

John  C.  BagweU.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Aaaoelatlon. 

Wm.  Requa.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey.  Florida  and  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Producers  and  Proceasors. 

Robert  A.  Shields.  TTbltad  States  Beet 
Sugar  Association. 

Richard  W.  Blake,  National  Sugarbeet 
Orowen  Association. 

Aldrlch  O.  Bloomqulst,  Bed  River  Valley 
Sugarbeet  Orowers  Association. 

Loren  8.  Armbruster,  Orowen  of  Farmers 
and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Aaaoelatlon. 

Malcolm  M.  Toung,  California  Beet  Orowers 
AaaodaUon,  Ltd. 

Mr.  LONO.  Why  do  ttwy  not  want  it? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  these  people 
all  have  an  industry  agreement.  It  in- 
volves the  refiners,  the  farmers  produc- 
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ing  beets,  and  the  farmers  producing 
cane;  and  they  have  said,  "All  rli^t, 
now,  the  bill  will  provide  300,000  tons  for 
our  domestic  producers,"  which  is 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Does  it  involve  the 
consumers  also,  this  carefully  worked 
out  agreement  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
r^resent  the  consumers,  and  the  Sena- 
tor contends  he  represents  them,  so  let 
us  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  just  inquiring 
about  this  agreement  that  has  been 
worked  out. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  sugar  bill  represents 
the  consumers,  to  assure  that  they  have 
a  dependable  source  and  that  they  get 
it  cheaper  than  if  they  had  to  rely  upon 
the  domestic  supply  aJone. 

■nie  people  who  are  supposed  to  bene- 
fit by  the  redistribution  of  the  sugar 
quota  do  not  want  it.  For  one  thing, 
most  of  them  could  not  produce  the 
sugar  if  they  had  it.  Puerto  Rico  cannot 
fill  its  present  quota.  The  beet  area  is 
producing  sugar  at  capacity  lev^,  and 
could  not  increase  its  production  except 
at  higher  cost.  The  Hawaiian  area  can- 
not use  the  increased  allocation  since  it. 
too.  is  producing  sugar  at  capacity  levels. 
This  leaves  only  the  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida cane  areas,  and  we  do  not  want  it. 

And  why?  Because,  Mr.  President,  we 
entered  into  an  industry  agreement,  un- 
der which  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  able 
to  have  300,000  tons  of  additional  sugar 
production.  TtaA  is  all  we  can  use.  That 
agreement  was  years  in  being  worked 
out. 

In  some  respects,  the  best  producers 
had  to  give  something,  and  we  tried  to 
cooperate  with  them.  In  some  respects, 
the  east  coast  refiners  had  to  make  room 
for  us.  and  we  tried  to  co(4)erate  with 
them. 

But  this  was  an  Industrywide  agree- 
ment, approved  by  the  administration, 
the  Department  of  Agricultiire,  and  the 
State  Department,  and  also  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  1-percent  in- 
crease in  the  sugar  we  can  sell  Is  a  very 
small  price  to  offer  men  of  honor  to 
separate  themselves  from  their  honor. 
We  did  not  expect  it;  we  had  no  reason 
to  think  we  ought  to  have  it;  we  were 
accorded  every  reasonable  consideration 
that  these  people  were  entiUed  to  have. 

Those  from  Louisiana  certainly  do  not 
ask  for  It,  and  those  who  represent  the 
Florida  cane  producers  do  not  ask  for  It. 

On  an  overall  basis,  we  would  be  a  lot 
better  off  to  rely  uixm  the  hcmorable 
agreement  made  by  those  from  the  beet 
areas,  those  from  the  cane  areas,  those 
frran  Hawaii,  and  the  refiners,  saying 
this  is  how  it  should  be  done. 

If  the  sugar  could  be  bouslit  some- 
where else.  It  ouglit  to  be  the  offshore 
&reas,  and  not  the  domestic  areas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNKDY.  If  we  struck  out  the 
dlstrifouti(m  features,  and  Just  provided 
for  suspension,  with  Che  presidential  op- 
tion, would  the  Senator  stffl  tibject  to  it? 
I  am  sure  the  sjwnsors  will  be  glad  to  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  adjust  our  amend- 
ment to  accomi>Ush  that,  if  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  we  gave  the 
Senator  the  chance  last  night  to  modify 
his  amendmoat  anyway  he  wanted  to, 
and  he  got  down  to  the  simple  proposi- 
tion, where  he  should  have  had  the  most 
votes,  of  just  simply  striking  South  Af- 
rica, and  he  could  not  even  carry  that. 
But  here  they  are,  coming  back,  trying 
again.  All  I  am  saying  is,  this  is  a  worse 
amendment  than  the  previous  one.  It 
asks  people  in  the  domestic  areas  to 
break  their  word  each  to  the  other,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  break  their  word  to 
one  another.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  some  figures 
might  be  interesting. 

The  size  of  the  average  sugar  beet  farm 
in  the  United  States  is  60  acres.  "This 
provlsloa  would  allow  one-half  acre 
additional  production.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  farm  is  135  tons.  This  would 
give  each  beet  farmer  the  privilege  of 
producing  1  more  ton  of  sugar. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  LONO.  Tlie  beets  are  already 
planted,  anyway,  so  It  could  not  do  them 
any  good  at  all  this  year;  Is  that  not 
correct?       

Mr.  BENNETT.  "That  Is  right. 

The  thing  that  the  proponmts  of  this 
amendment  do  not  realize  is  the  negative 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  econcHny 
of  their  own  areas,  because  the  sugar 
that  ccHnes  in  from  South  Africa  Is  re- 
fined on  the  east  coast,  and  we  would  be 
taking  57,000  t<ms  of  finished  sugar 
away  frmn  the  refineries  in  Boston,  in 
New  York,  and  in  Phllad^ihla.  This  is 
a  sizable  amount,  when  you  relate  It  to  a 
few  refineries,  and  could  represent  a  re- 
duction in  employment  In  those  areas. 

Mr.  LONO.  Presumably,  the  people  who 
would  benefit  from  that  would  be  our  re- 
fSnerles  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  We  do 
not  want  it.  because  we  do  not  think  It  is 
right.  We  agreed  that  we  were  not  going 
to  try  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  and,  as  peo- 
ple of  honor,  we  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  break  our  word. 

Mr.  BENNITTT.  There  Is  another  angle, 
too.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
mentioned  the  consumer;  57,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  will  not  be  created  on  the 
east  coast,  and  that  vacuum  must  be 
fUled  by  sugar  which  must  come  from 
the  South  or  West  at  an  increased  frel^t 
cost.  So  it  is  miUdng  the  cost  of  sugar 
more  expensive,  not  less. 

Mr.  LONO.  Keeping  in  mind  that  R^> 
resentatlve  ABmmHY.  <rf  Miaslssipfpl. 
put  in  the  quotas  for  the  African  coun- 
tries on  the  House  side,  I  read  from  this 
morning's  Journal  of  Commerce: 

House  oonfaieas  are  known  to  be  adamant 
on  retention  of  tb«  Soutb  Afrvmn  quote  now 
In  both  bUls.  One  obeerver  said  U  the  qtK>ta 
IB  cTzt  out  on  the  8en«te  floor.  House  oon- 
f ereea  will  press  for  tilmlnartlon  of  tbalr  pre- 
vious Increases  awarded  to  other  Iflaok  Af- 
rican oouoftrtea.  Including  two  new  quotas 
to  Uganda  and  Malawi  already  droppad  ftom 
the  Senate  bm. 


The  Senator  is  doing  nothing  for 
Uganda  or  Malawi,  and  he  is  now  going 
to  say  that  we  will  Just  as  soon  drop 
them  back  out  again,  since  we  thought 
the  idea  was  that  if  you  would  respect 
South  Africa  as  an  honorable  trading 
partner,  we  would  help  you  with  Uganda 
and  Malawai.  Now  they  say  that  does 
not  seem  right. 

If  the  Senator  is  taking  the  view  that 
black  America  should  not  eat  white  su- 
gar, I  suppose  we  will  have  to  take  the 
view  that  the  same  policy  must  work  in 
reverse,  also.  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all.  It  all  works  out  to  one  simple 
thing.  "This  is  a  much  worse  amendment 
than  last  night's  version.  Last  night's 
version  did  not  upset  the  industry  at  all. 
because  they  would  not  undertake  to  tell 
us  from  what  foreign  countries  we  ought 
to  buy  sugar,  just  pick  and  choose  on  any 
basis. 

But  when  you  take  it  from  the  foreign 
quota  and  put  it  into  the  domestic  quota, 
you  unfairly  prejudice  the  east  coast  re- 
finers, and  they  are  honorable  business- 
men who  have  given  their  word  to  tiie 
producers  of  beet  and  cane  sugar.  They 
will  keep  their  word  in  good  times  and 
bad,  and  they  expect  us  to  ke^  ours.  I 
would  be  curious  to  know  what  ttie  Bos- 
ton refiners  think  of  the  amoidment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing for  some  time  now  to  get  a  distribu- 
tion formula  which  would  be  equitable.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has  made 
a  point  that  some  of  the  States  and  coun- 
tries that  would  benefit  from  the  amend- 
ment are  perhaps  not  the  States  and 
countries  that  we  would  like  to  benefit 
from  this. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee also  makes  a  point  of  the  social  Im- 
pact of  this  amendment,  but  we  are  here 
concerned  with  more  than  just  the  social 
impact.  Certain  criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished for  these  quotas.  Ilie  countries  I 
set  forth  last  night — ^Malawi.  Uganda, 
and  Mauritius — and  other  blade  African 
countries  that  are  dependmt  upon  tbese 
quotas,  dependent  upon  their  agricul- 
tural crops  more  than  the  nation  of 
South  Africa,  obviously  should  be  the 
countries  to  which  these  quotas  would  be 
granted.  South  Africa  does  not  qualify. 
It  does  not  meet  the  criteria  that  have 
been  established.  It  is  not  a  frlmdly  gov- 
ernment which  does  not  discriminate 
against  T3B.  citizens.  It  has  been  said 
time  and  time  again,  and  It  Is  true,  that 
South  Africa  does  discriminate  against 
UJ3.  dtlsens.  U£.  sei  vleemen,  even 
Members  of  the  UjB.  Congxeas. 

"That  South  Africa  Is  not  a  dependable 
source  of  supply  is  a  question  of  argu- 
ment: "Trade  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  need  for  access  to  prime  markets 
as  measured  by  the  rdatlve  ttniKirtance 
of  sugar  as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange 
and  by  the  country's  own  state  of  de- 
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vdopment,  the  extent  to  which  participa- 
tion in  the  U^.  market  is  shared  with 
the  woiicers  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Actually,  South  Africa  Is  not  depmd- 
ent  upon  these  sugar  quotas,  and  only  2.5 
percent  of  its  export  is  in  siigar. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  been  desirous  of  a  division,  desirous 
of  first  striUng  out  the  quota  for  South 
Africa  and  then  distributing  the  quotas 
on  a  more  equitable  formula. 

My  qiiestlon  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  at  this  time  is 
whether  he  would  agree  that  we  could 
divide  the  present  amendment  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  President,  if  possible,  to 
establish  the  distribution  formula  for 
these  quotas. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  forsook  that  right  last 
night,  giving  the  Senator  the  rifi^t  to 
draft  this  amendment  any  way  he 
wished.  The  Senator  has  drafted  It,  and 
all  I  can  say  is  that  he  drafted  one 
on  which  I  had  to  give  him  unanimous 
consent  to  get  out  of  his  own  trai?  last 
night,  which  I  was  willing  to  do,  and  put 
the  Senator  in  the  best  pcuiiamentary 
situation  for  wliich  he  could  ask.  It 
would  Jost  strike  South  Africa,  and  then 
the  Senator  could  decide  what  he  wanted 
to  do  with  the  sugar,  after  he  struck  out 
that  nation. 

The  Senator  had  one  chance.  I  fore- 
closed myself  on  that,  as  it  is,  to  ask  for 
a  division,  and  I  think  the  Soiator  ought 
to  Uve  by  the  same  rulebook.  I  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  we  run  in- 
to that  pnAdem  even  if  Uie  iralnts  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are  well 
taken.  If  the  President  makes  a  finding 
that  they  are  not  discriminating  and 
that  the  benefits  are  getting  to  the  work- 
ers, that  they  are  making  progress,  we 
will  not  have  all  the  domestic  turmoil 
that  has  been  spelled  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Irfwitslana. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing.  and  that  is  why  I  questioned 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Ibe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BROOKK  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Oommlttee 
whether  we  could  have  a  unanlmous- 
ooosent  agreement  to  amend  the  pres- 
ent amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  agree  to  that  I 
foracloaed  myself  of  the  right  to  amend 
last  nlglit,  and  that  gave  the  Senator  the 
right  to  bring  this  amendment  In  in  any 
way  he  wished.  I  do  not  have  the  right 
to  am«id  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  p(^nt 
that  thoee  who  Uve  by  the  airord  should 
die  by  ttie  swonL  lAst  night  I  gave  up 
my  right  to  amend  this  amendment,  and 
when  the  Senator  agreed  to  the  yeae  and 
nays,  he  fbredoaBd  his  tlidit  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Tlie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  saJd  this  amend- 
ment makfn  no  sense. 

Mr.  BOfNETT.  Mr.  Preeident,  whoee 
tfme  is  being  used? 


•nxe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  iias  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance committee  was  speaking,  was  that 
time  charged  against  the  Senator  from 
MassachuseMs? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  that  period 
of  time  was  charged  against  the  Senator 
fran  BCassachusetts. 

Bir.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  additional 
mdnute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Loaisiana  said  this  amendment 
makes  no  sense. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  does  it  not  make 
this  kind  of  sense:  While  charging  more 
money  that  housewives  and  other  con- 
sumers must  pay  for  sugar,  to  subsidize 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  prac- 
tices racism  as  official  policy,  hopefully 
they  will  change  their  wajrs,  and  there 
wfU  be  no  impact  at  all  <m  the  diHnestic 
market.  It  makes  that  kind  of  sense,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  certainly  does  make 
that  kind  of  sense.  Tlie  Uhited  Nations 
expressed  de^  concern  over  continua- 
tion of  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Ml*. 
Chzlxs).  Tba  additional  minute  of  the 
Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remsdns  to  me? 

TiiB  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
quite  a  few  black  naUcms  that  bar  white 
Caucasians  from  holding  public  office  in 
their  land,  but  we  are  not  seddng  to 
blackball  thoee  countries  for  that  reason. 
There  are  some  liberal  Senators  here 
who  would  like  to  trade  with  Red  China, 
too. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  are  not  asking  that 
Red  China  have  a  sugar  quota. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yon  will  be  asking  us  to 
trade  in  sugar  with  them  next.  Not  to- 
day, I  admit  [Laughter.] 

Now.  Mr.  President  let  me  read  what 
I  regard  to  be  a  roll  of  honor  of  honor- 
able men  who  agreed  that  we  were  en- 
titled to  this  much  sugar  and  no  more. 
The  refiners  gave  their  word.  When  con- 
fronted with  the  opportuni^  to  sell  their 
sugar  they  said.  "Tlianlcs,  no.  We  gave 
our  word  and  we  shall  keep  it." 

Here  is  a  list  of  those  men  of  honor: 

John  C.  BagweU,  H«waU*n  Sugar  Pl»]it«n 
AMocf  tlon. 

Wm.  Bequa,  Association  of  Siigar  Produc- 
en  of  Puerto  Blco. 

Hor*c«  D.  Oo<lfre7,  norlda  and  Loulrtana 
Sugftrcaa*  Produosn  and  ProceMori. 

BolMrt  ▲.  SbMda,  Unlt«d  States  Beet  Sugar 
AMoeUtlon. 

Blebard  W.  Blake,  National  Bugarbeet 
Orowers  A«aoct*tlon. 

Aldrlcb  O.  BloomquUt.  Bed  River  Valley 
Bugarbeet   Orowen  Asooclatlon. 

Loren  8.  Armbrueter.  Orowen  of  Farmers 
and  Uanufaetiiren  Best  Sugar  AMoclatlon. 

Maiooim  Toung,  CalUomla  Beet  Orovers 
Aaeoolatlon.  Ltd. 

Tlien  there  Is  Irvln  A.  HofT,  UJB.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiner's  Association,  who  would 
be  injured  by  this  amendment 


Mr.  President,  may  I  applaud  thoee 
men  of  honor.  They  made  that  statement 
and  when  offered  the  opportimlty  to  get 
an  advantage  out  of  the  badcwash  of 
negative  racism,  they  said,  "Thanks,  no. 
We  gave  our  word  and  we  shall  keep  it." 
They  did  not  have  to  be  importuned 
into  that.  They  came  charging  in  with 
theh-  "thanks,  no." 

That  is  how  we  do  business  in  this 
country.  I  am  very  proud  that  we  still 
have  some  of  this  old-fashioned  honor 
and  ethics,  even  if  in  some  areas  it  has 
diminished  in  Its  intensity. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  concern  of  the  pr(Vonent8 
of  the  amendment  because  time  has  nm 
out  on  them.  I  should  like  to  remind  them 
that  it  was  over  a  month  ago  when  we 
began  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  appeared.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  At  that  time,  they  were  in- 
terested only  in  taking  the  quota  away 
from  South  Africa  without  concern  for 
the  problems  that  would  create.  They 
have  had  all  this  time  to  consider  the 
proUems  thus  created,  to  decide  what 
countries,  in  their  opinion,  should  have 
the  quota.  Tbxj  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  we  were  working  on  this 
question  of  foreign  trade,  to  suggest  to 
us,  if  South  Africa  were  deleted,  that  the 
quota  should  be  so  divided;  but  now  they 
come  in  at  the  last  minute  and  feel  ag- 
grieved that  their  time  has  nm  out  and 
that  the  proposal  they  make  to  give  the 
quota  to  the  domestic  producers  who  do 
not  want  it,  in  fact  injures  the  otiier 
countries  in  South  Africa  whom  they  had 
h<^)ed  to  help. 

There  will  be  another  sugar  bill  in  3 
years.  Perhaps  they  will  be  a  11  ttie  vaatt 
forehanded  when  we  concern  ourselves 
with  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  frwn  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.     

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
very  much  concerned  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  quota  for  South  Africa.  That 
can  be  arranged  in  conference.  What  I 
am  concerned  about  is  the  question  of 
ptdlcy. 

The  question  is.  Should  our  Govern* 
ment  ofBcially  provide  to  South  Africa 
access  to  sugar  allotments,  when  those 
who  will  produce  a  major  part  of  the 
sugar  are  subject  to  the  governmental 
policy  of  apartheid? 

We  liave  known  here  for  many  years, 
all  about  the  policy  of  apartheid.  Let 
me  say  first  that  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  private  trade  or 
investinents.    Our    trade    with    South 
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Africa  is  $700  million  and  their  trade 
with  us,  is  $43  million.  The  United  States 
has  already  acted,  and  has  as  its  de- 
clared policy  a  prohibition  upon  any 
army  equiinnent  ammunition,  or  ma- 
teriel going  to  South  Africa. 

Why?  Because  our  country  wanted  to 
show  its  disfavor  with  South  Africa's 
policy  of  apartheid.  We  know  that  there 
Is  discrimination  all  over  the  world.  We 
might  even  Include  Rhodesia,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  country  which 
has  offlclally  and  govemmentally  made 
discrimination  its  national  policy.  Not 
only  has  it  made  discrimination  a  policy 
both  economically  and  socially,  but  it 
has  passed  laws  to  prevent  the  coiuls 
from  adjudicating  or  giving  due  process 
to  all  Its  citizens. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
ofBcial  policy  toward  South  Africa  be- 
cause of  its  apartheid  policy  and  not  to- 
ward private  enterprise  or  private  trade. 
I  think  the  least  we  can  do  as  a  congres- 
sional body  in  disapproval  of  apartheid 
is  to  show  in  this  respect  of  a  sugar  quota 
that  we  do  not  have  to  give  to  South 
Africa  access  to  a  public  program  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  think  we  can  do  that 
at  the  very,  very  minimum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  HJl.  8866,  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  It  is  an  inprove- 
ment  over  previous  legislation — both  to 
domestic  producers  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers. My  concern  Is  primarily  centered 
on  stable  prices  for  the  consumer  which 
depends  so  much  on  availability  of  sup- 
plies both  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
improvement  of  trade— foreign  trade 
and  in  particular  with  coimtries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  performance  of  our  nearby 
Latin-American  neighbors.  It  also  gives 
priority  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
area.  This  area,  along  with  our  own  do- 
mestic beet  and  cane  producing  areas, 
offers  us  the  best  assurance  of  prompt 
delivery  of  accessible  sugar  from  de- 
pendable sources.  This  corrects  a  major 
deficiency  of  the  House  bAh,  which  failed 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  protection 
available  to  the  American  consumer 
from  these  nefui>y  sources. 

As  good  as  the  Finance  Committee's 
Wl  is,  however,  one  elemoit  seems  to  be 
lacking  which  I  believe  should  be  cor- 
rected and  strengthened  in  conference 
to  add  further  protection  for  American 
consumers.  It  involves  a  reoonstitution 
of  the  "bottomless  sugar  bowl"  theory 
within  the  Western  Hemisi^ere  in  the 
form  of  sugar  reserves  to  be  maintained 
by  major  suppliers  such  as  Brazil,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Dominican  Republic — to  be 
made  available  at  any  time  to  meet 
emergency  demands  of  UJ3.  consumers. 
When  Cuba — prior  to  Castro — gave  us 
this  protection  the  Sugar  Act  woiiced 
well  in  time  of  shortage.  Prices  were 
stable  and  supplies  were  adequate  to 
meet  U.S.  needs  evea  during  the  world 
shortages  of  1951  and  1957. 

We  all  know  what  happened  in  1963-64 
when  for  15  months  of  world  shortage 
U.S.  prices  exceeded  world  prices.  The 
refined  sugar  price  at  retail  Increased 
fnun  a  level  of  under  12  cents  per  pound 
to  as  high  as  16.8  oents  in  June  1963  and 


remained  over  2  c&a\s  above  normal.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  period  1951 
to  1957,  when  the  world  price  rose 
above  the  U.S.  price,  refined  sxigar  at  re- 
tail in  the  United  States  was  unaffected. 
We  learned  by  the  1963  experience  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake  by  giving  up 
oountry-by-country  quota  protection  in 
favor  of  a  global  ccmoept  that  failed  to 
provide  the  sugar  we  so  desperately 
needed  in  time  of  world  shortage.  The 
results  were  disastrous.  We  experienced 
the  worst  sugar  crisis  in  40  years  at  an 
imnecessary  cost  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country  of  more  than  $500  million. 
It  is  important  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
that  situation. 

It  recentiy  has  been  brought  out  by 
many  competent  sugar  authorities,  both 
private  and  in  Government,  that  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  or  during  the  life  of 
this  act  world  sugar  production  will  lag 
behind  world  sugar  ccoisumption,  with 
the  result  that  world  sugar  stocks  could 
depreciate  to  the  same  dangerous  per- 
centage levd  that  existed  in  1962,  prior 
to  the  1963-64  situation  whoi  the  world 
prices  were  higher  than  UJS.  prices. 

World  sugar  shortages  seon  to  occur  in 
atx>ut  one  out  of  every  6  or  7  years.  How- 
ever, the  consiimers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  protected  from  tills  changing 
phenomenon  through  the  operation  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  which  has  resulted  in  sta- 
ble prices  throughout  these  years  since 
1934,  with  the  exception  of  the  1963-64 
period.  They  have  every  right  to  expect 
that  protection  to  continue. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  necessarily  fol- 
low that  appropriate  encouragement  of 
prompt  and  reliable  suppUers  of  sugar  is 
imperative,  particularly  at  this  time  and 
in  this  bill  which  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering today.  The  bill,  in  permitting  the 
establi^ed  domestic  cane  industry  ad- 
ditional quota  of  300.000  tons  to  permit 
increased  production,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Also,  making  provision 
for  another  100,000  tons  of  domestic  cane 
sugar  production  outside  the  established 
cane  area  and  encouraging  the  needed 
expansion  of  domestic  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction is  a  definite  asset.  Peiiiaps,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  requiring  that  foreign  suppli- 
ers, particulariy  Western  Hemlqihere 
countries,  maintain  a  reserve  as  a  biw:kup 
to  insuring  a  stable  and  continuing  sup- 
idy  of  sugar.  If  there  is  a  weakfiess  in  the 
committee  bill  it  is  this.  In  my  Judgment 
the  bill  should  recognize  the  Investment 
of  major  suppUers  in  maintaining  stocks 
and  the  vrotecUon  that  such  reserves 
offer  the  U.S.  oonstmier,  rewarding  thoee 
countries  who  are  willing  to  provide  this 
assurance. 

An  important  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  the  imxnotlon  of  foreign  tntde, 
and  it  Is  significant  that  our  largest 
Western  HemlQihere  suppliers  are  also 
our  most  important  purchasers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  We  have  much 
more  wheat  here  in  the  Utilted  States 
than  we  can  oonsume.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  important  tiutt  these  markets  out- 
side our  borders,  particularly  In  Latin 
America,  be  praseorved.  Mui^  of  our  hard 
red  winter  wheat  moves  to  these  mazkets 
south  of  the  border— over  6  milUon  tons 
in  the  pcMt  6  years  to  one  country  alone. 


Our  substantial  sugar  purchases  provide 
a  sound  trade  foundation. 

The  encouragement  and  continuation 
of  these  trading  partnerships  are  vital 
to  each  country  and  particiUarly  to  our 
own  wheat  farmers. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President  that  our  Senate 
conferees  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  conference  in  dealing  with 
these  matters  and  iron  out  the  ba^c 
quotas  between  the  two  bills  and  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  Cuban  res^re  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  adequate  reserves  will  be  recog- 
nized and  preserved  in  order  to  strength- 
&a.  the  U.S.  supply  prospects  for  the  next 
2  or  3  years,  correcting  those  provisions 
which  could  present  a  serious  threat  to 
the  protection  offered  by  the  act  to  the 
UJS.  consumer. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  ext^ids  for  3  years  the  system 
of  price-fixing,  quotas,  and  subsidies  for 
domestic  sugar  producers. 

In  order  to  assure  the  28,000  U.S.  sugar 
producers  of  high  prices  and  profits,  the 
Sugar  Act  imposes  a  large  but  hidden  tax 
on  200  million  American  ccmsimiers  and 
htmdreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  food  proc- 
essors. Hie  continuation  of  this  subsidy 
files  in  the  face  of  sound  international 
economic  policy  and  contains  inflexible 
new  expropriation  procedures  which 
could  cause  major  foreign  poUcy 
c<xnplicati(Hi8. 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  which  retains 
benefits  for  South  Africa  and  Haiti,  but 
which  refuses  to  giiarantee  hoiising  and 
fair  representation  for  150,000  over- 
worked and  underpaid  sugar  workers. 
The  sugar  worker  protection  amendment 
which  I  offered  would  have  mitigated  the 
negative  effects  of  the  Sugar  Act  by 
spreading  the  benefits  of  the  subsiib^  to 
those  who  need  it  most. 

I  recognize  that  if  the  Sugar  Act  were 
to  be  abolished  today,  these  innocent 
farmworkers  would  suffer.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  voted  for  a  1-year  extension  which 
would  have  afforded  ample  time  for  the 
Government  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  Job  loss,  but  I  cannot  justify 
the  long-term  continuation  of  inflation- 
ary subsidies  which  tliis  bill  calls  for. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  artificially 
high  UJS.  price  of  sugar  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  U.S.  confectioners  and  food 
processors,  causing  them  to  lose  business 
and  Jobs  to  foreign  competitors  who  pay 
the  free  market  price  for  sugar.  They 
should  be  freed  from  the  competitive  dis- 
advantages imposed  on  them  by  the 
sugar  subsidy. 

The  victory  which  the  sugar  lobby  will 
imdoubtedly  win  today  is  won  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  consumers  and  farm- 
woricers  and  grocers  and  food  processors. 
I  h<H)e  it  is  Its  last  victory. 

STTOAa   ACT   8H017U>    BS    BXTXNDKD 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President  I  urge  Sma- 
tors  to  support  the  passage  today  of  H.R. 
8866,  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

Before  commenting  on  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  wtmt  to  commend  most 
hl^jly  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Lomc,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Bshnstt,  for  their 
leadership  and  skill  in  wrttloc  such  a 
carefully  reasoned  and  balanced  bill. 
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Without  question,  the  sugar  program 
Is  (me  of  the  most  ccmidez  and  far- 
reaching  subjects  on  which  Congress 
must  legislate.  Senator  Loho  and  Senator 
BxHNirr.  with  the  help  of  the  majority 
of  the  Finance  Committee  monbers,  have 
done  a  fine  Job  of  drafting  a  bill  that 
conforms  with  the  goals  of  the  Sugar 
Act:  To  assure  American  consumers  ade- 
quate supplies  of  siigar  at  reasonable 
prices;  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  com- 
petitive J3S.  sugar  indxistry;  and  to  pro- 
mote n.S.  export  trade. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  reconciling  the  diverse  con- 
cerns of  U.S.  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet 
growers,  refiners,  industrial  users,  and 
housewives,  together  with  the  necessity 
to  import  sugar  from  other  nations. 

HJl.  8866  SIS  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  retains  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Sugar  Act  which  has 
operated  so  successfully  for  more  than 
30  years. 

American  consumers  have  had  depend- 
able supplies  of  sugar  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable prices.  Since  1934,  when  the 
present  sugar  program  began,  the  index 
for  the  refined  price  of  sugar  has  gen- 
erally stayed  belOw  the  overall  food  price 
index.  The  sugar  price  index  has  gen- 
erally been  lower  and  more  stable  than 
sugar  prices  in  the  3rears  1860-1934,  be- 
fore the  Siigar  Act  was  passed. 

Since  1940,  sugar  prices  have  increased 
at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  index  of  retail 
prices  of  all  foods.  This  situation  con- 
tinues. For  example,  in  1969.  the  retail 
price  index  of  all  foods  was  125  percent 
of  the  1957-59  average.  But  the  retail 
price  of  sugar  was  only  111  percent  of  the 
1957-59  average  sugar  price. 

Compared  with  most  other  developed 
countries,  which  like  the  United  States 
must  import  sugar,  our  U.S.  cons\uners 
fare  better. 

On  January  1  this  year,  the  retail  price 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  in  America  averaged 
13.4  cents.  In  Italy,  the  retail  price  was 
18.6  cents;  in  Japan,  18.4  cents;  West 
Germany,  17.7  cents;  Sweden,  14.8  cents; 
and  Denmark,  14.5  cents.  Sugar  prices  in 
the  U.SJ3JI.  are  several  times  the  n.S. 
price. 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power.  UJB. 
sugar  prices  are  typically  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  In  the  Ublted  States,  it  takes 
2.4  minutes  to  earn  a  pound  of  sugar.  In 
Japan,  it  takes  16.9  minutes;  in  Italy 
14  minutes;  Prance  8.9  minutes;  West 
Germany  6.9  minutes;  Great  Britain  4.9 
minutes;  and  Sweden  4.1  minutes. 

By  any  standard  of  measurement, 
sugar  prices  to  American  consumers  have 
remained  fair  and  reasonable. 

And,  housewives  and  indxistrial  con- 
sumers alike  have  been  able  to  rdy  on  a 
dependable  supply.  They  do  not  have  to 
stockpile  sugar  against  skyrocketing 
prices  and  against  jnodiiction  shortages. 
Our  Sugar  Act,  i^iich  the  pending  bill 
would  extend,  provides  enough  suppliers 
to  assure  that  the  sugar  needed  by  our 
pe(9le  will  be  available  year  after  year. 

The  American  taxpayer  also  has  had  a 
good  break  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Over 
the  life  of  the  act,  the  UJB.  Treasury  has 
received  a  net  gain  of  $634  mllUon.  The 
reason  is  that  the  excise  of  50  cents  per 


hundredweight  of  "both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic sugar  refined  in  the  United  States 
has  exceeded  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  beet  and  cane  growers  by  $634 
million. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  next  3 
years  of  the  Sugar  Act,  as  provided  in  the 
pending  bill,  the  UB.  Treasury  will  bene- 
fit by  a  net  gain  of  $78  to  $83  million. 

The  sugar  program  is  the  <mly  self- 
financing  commodity  program  we  have. 
It  deserves  to  be  extended. 

I  am  somewhat  disi4)polnted  that  the 
Fiiumce  Committee  did  not  extend  the 
program  for  6  years.  Particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  sugar  cane  growers,  a 
6-year  extension  of  a  program  involving 
a  crop  that  requires  2  years  in  Hawaii  to 
harvest  would  give  additional  staldlity  to 
this  important  industry. 

I  do,  however,  understand  the  reasons 
the  committee  decided  on  a  3 -year  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  President,  having  mentioned  com- 
pliance payments  to  sugar  producers,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  feature  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  To  do  so.  I  must  also  discuss 
the  excise  taxes  on  sugar,  which  though 
paid  by  the  refiners,  is  passed  back  by 
the  refiners  to  the  growers  in  the  form  of 
a  lesser  price  for  the  raw  sixgar  the  grow- 
ers furnish. 

The  excise  tax-compliance  pajrment 
provisions  of  the  Siigar  Act  are  crucial 
in  helping  American  sugar  growers  com- 
pete with  low-cost,  low-wage,  often  Oov- 
emment-subsidized  foreign  sugar.  So,  of 
course,  are  the  quotas  in  the  act. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  compliance  pay- 
ments, American  sugar  growers  must  pay 
fair  wages,  must  not  employ  child  labor, 
must  agree  to  production  and  marketing 
quotas,  and  if  the  growers  are  also  proc- 
essors, they  must  agree  to  pay  fair  prices 
for  the  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  they 
buy  from  other  growers. 

Sugar  growers  are  not  paid  for  plowing 
imder  their  fields  or  allowing  them  to  lie 
fallow. 

Smaller  sugar  growers  receive  more 
per  ton  of  sugar  produced  than  large 
growers,  under  a  scale-down  compliance 
payments  formula.  Those  producing  350 
tons  of  sugar  or  less  rec^ve  80  cents  a 
himdred  pounds  for  their  production. 
Itie  payment  rate  decreases  progres- 
sively to  a  minimum  of  30  cents  a  hun- 
dred poimds  on  all  sugar  produced  In 
excess  of  30,000  \xaa. 

The  average  peymoit  is  46  cents  in 
Hawaii,  where  93  percoit  of  the  sugar 
produced  is  on  large  farms,  to  83  cents 
in  the  beet  areas  where  farms  are  gener- 
ally family-sixe.  The  700  small  growers 
in  Hawaii  receive  the  highest  payment 
per  ton. 

Keep  in  mind  that  growers  bear  the 
burden  of  the  50-cent  excise  tax  on  each 
100  poimds  of  sugar  refined  from  their 
outuut. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii.  23  sugar  com- 
panies i»oduce  93  percent  of  all  the  sugar 
eaae  grow  in  Hawaii.  The  excise  tax  paid 
osx  the  sugar  produced  by  most  of  these 
companies  exceeds  what  they  receive  in 
o(nnpliance  payments. 

In  fact,  since  1937,  the  excise  tax  paid 
on  refined  Hawaii  sugar,  which  tax  the 
refiner  passed  back  to  Hawaii  growers. 


totaled  $334.8  milion  through  the  1969 
crop  year,  the  latest  for  which  figiues 
are  available. 

In  this  same  time  period.  Hawaii  sugar 
producers  received  a  total  of  $306.1  mil- 
lion In  sugar  compliance  payments. 

Over  the  life  of  the  present  Sugar  Act, 
Hawaii's  sugar  industry  has  paid  $28.7 
million  more  in  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  its  sugar  growers  received 
in  conQriiance  payments  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

In  order  to  remain  caau>etitive  in  the 
marketplace  with  ma-inUnrt  beet  sugar, 
Hawaii's  sugar  industry  has  had. 
through  Its  own  sdf-financed  research 
and  modernization  programs,  to  increase 
sugar  yields  Tpei  acre  by  mechanization 
and  irrigation  and  improved  strains  of 
cane.  Today  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  is 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  per 
acre  aiKl  per  man-hour  in  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  Hawaii's  field  sugar 
workers  receive  the  Mghest  wages  in  the 
world. 

Also,  more  than  700  independent  sug- 
ar growers  In  Hawaii  d^iend  upon  the 
Sugar  Act  for  their  livelihood.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  act  as  proposed  l^  the 
pending  bill  is  imperative. 

The  sugar  indiatry  in  Hawaii  is  a 
mainstay  of  our  Island  econuny.  It  pro- 
vides year-round  wnployment  for  10,- 
500  Hawaii  workers.  It  brings  into  Ha- 
waii's economy  $200  million  a  year.  Us- 
ing the  multiplier  factor,  the  impact  <hi 
Hawaii's  economy  is  several  times  great- 
er. Hawaii's  sugar  industry  pays  more 
than  $20  million  a  year  in  Federal  and 
State  taxes.  There  are  12,500  stockhold- 
ers, two-thirds  of  whom  live  in  Hawaii. 

The  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  with 
its  tax-payment-quota  provisions  is  cru- 
cial to  Hawaii's  future. 

Hawaii  supplies  one-sixth  of  all  the 
sugar  inxxluced  in  America.  So  exten- 
Aaa.  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  vital  to  oar  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  to  Hawaii. 

We  In  Hawaii  are  grateful  to  the  ad- 
ministration, to  the  House  Agriculture 
Oommlttee,  to  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives,  and  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  recognizing  the  critical  im- 
portance of  the  Sugar  Act  to  the  people 
and  the  economy  of  Hawaii.  Now  we  ask 
that  the  Senate  also  approve  the  Sugar 
Act  extension.  Pailtire  to  extend  the  act 
would  spell  economic  disaster  for  Ha- 
waii. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chocs).  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  f  rcnn  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KzNKXSY) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clei*  will 
caU  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PAsroai)  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  would  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  GRII7IN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimsT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ccmneotlcut  (Mr. 
WncKKK)  is  detained  on  official  buriness. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No.  172  Leg.] 
TEAS— 42 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  22,  as  follows : 

[No.  178  Leg.] 
TEAS— 76 


Bayb 

Bogga 

Brooke 

Case 

Cburch 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Kagleton 

Pulbrlgbt 

Oriffln 

Barria 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 

AUen 

AUott 

Anderaon 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Hatfield 

HoUinge 

Hugbes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Kennedy 

McOovem 

Met  calf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Moaa 

Muskle 

NATS— M 

Dole 

DomlnldE 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Pong 

OambreU 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hruoka 

Inouye 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Pastore  Welcker 


Nelson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

BlblcoS 

Both 

SchweUcer 

Scott 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

WUllams 


McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Sazbe 

Smith 

Spartonan 

^>ong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tovmg 


AUen 

AUen 

AUott 

Anderaon 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bwxtaen 

Bible 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 


Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Pulbrlgbt 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Javits 


Eastland 

Blender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oambrell 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

GriiBn 

Gumey 


Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
MlUer 
Monti  ale 
Montoy» 


Hart 

Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hruak* 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jadcaon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuaon 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

NATS— 22 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

Nelson 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

Ribiooff 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Pastore 


Muskle 

Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

^Mj-kman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

WUllams 

Young 


Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tan 

Welcker 


Mundt 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 

point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wHl  state  it. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  was  the  vote? 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Forty- 
two  yeas  and  55  nays.  The  amendment 
fails  of  passage. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CJhilks)  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
no  other  amendmmts  are  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  as  amended  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8866)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  ayes  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastobx)  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 


Mundt 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  8866)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.        

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  smd  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  CsaxB)  appointed 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Taucadge, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  C^jrtib  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  H H.  8866,  Order  No.  296, 
the  Sugar  Act  Extension,  a  special  note 
of  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  for 
his  splendid  presentation  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate.  His  detailed  knowl- 
edge, and  thorough  explanations  to 
questions  assured  the  expeditious  dis- 
position of  this  bill  by  the  Senate. 

The  thoughtful  assistance  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
demonstrated  once  again  that  this 
Chamber  can  cooperate  extremely  well 
in  disposing  of  imiwrtant  legislation.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  service 
to  the  Senate. 

The  various  amendments  offered  by 
the  different  Senators  today  certainly 
assured  a  complete  review  of  all  aspects 
in  this  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT)  contributed 
greatly  to  the  ongoing  debate  with  his 
amendment.  His  thoughtful  comments 
I  son  sure  were  noted  by  many  of  his 
c(dleague8.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  revealed 


Important  matters  that  needed  to  be  dis- 
cussed. His  Judicious  counsel  is  always 
appreciated  by  this  Chamber,  and  his 
comments  here  today  certJtoly  contrib- 
uted to  a  better  understanding  of  some  of 
the  probl«ns  involved.  Similarly,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvnu)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  by  offering  their 
amendments  brought  forth  many  Issues 
that  were  the  concern  of  many  people. 

The  comments  of  Senator  Inottye  and 
Senator  Fokg  were  most  helpful  to  a  bet- 
ter imderstandtng  of  particular  parts  of 
this  legislation.  The  contributions  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
helloed  remind  the  Senate  of  Its  vast  con- 
stituency. Senator  Curtis'  comments  are 
always  appreciated.  Senator  Percy's  ex- 
perience in  the  business  world  is  always 
helpful  in  discussions  on  the  floor,  and 
today  was  no  exception.  His  comments 
are  to  be  commended.  Senator  Harris 
and  Senator  Ribicopp  through  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  debate  raise  many  sa- 
lient iwlnts.  The  Senate  notes  with  ap- 
preciation their  individual  contributions. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  most  productive 
day  today,  and  I  wish  to  thank  all  Mem- 
bers for  their  willingness  to  spend  long 
and  dedicated  hours  in  seeing  that  ac- 
tion was  completed.  Again,  our  thMiks 
go  to  Senator  Long  and  Senator  Bennett 
for  their  work  on  the  Sugar  Act  Exten- 
sion. The  Senate  is  again  in  their  deep 
debt. 


EMERGENCrr  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 
The     PRESIDING     OFUCER     (Mr. 
Chiles).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  S.  2308,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  264,  S.  2308,  a  bUl  to  author- 
ize   emergency    loan    guarantees    to    major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  ^     ,  .-L^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  the  pending  order 

of  business  at  this  time?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cwisent  that  when  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>  is  dis- 
posed of,  the  next  order  of  business  be 
the  amendmrait  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Saiator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) . 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Is  this  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ToK  Sen- 
ator from  Mcmtana  has  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  The  Senator  from 
T^xas  reserved  the  right  to  object.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Swiator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ylel<L 
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NASA  AITTHORIZATION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1972--CC»«FERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sulnnit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  dlaagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  biU  (HK.  7109)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  apace  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 


facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CBn.18) .  Is  there  (^Jectioa  to  the  pres- 
ent consideratlcm  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  July  21,  1971, 
pp.  26442-26445,  Conobsssiomal  Rbc- 
ORS.) 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricokd  a  comparative 
tabulation  showing  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spcu«  Administration,  the  House  action, 
the  Senate  action,  and  the  conference 
acticm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  Of  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  7109,  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  RSCAL  YEAR  U72 

lln  Oioutands  o(  doOarsi 


Bodest 
rtqtMst 


HottM 
tction 


Cofifarmca 
action 


RatMrdi  and  davatapmaat: 

Apollo        612,200  612,200 

Spaea  flKht  op«rati«w 672.775  745.275 

Advancad  misaiOM 1,500  10  000 

Pliyaica  and  aatronomy 110,300  111' 800 

Unar  and  planetary  axptoratlM 311.  SOO  311,500 

Spaca  applicattona 182,500  182.500 

Laandi  vahida  procuraniant 146, 100  146, 100 

Aaronaiitlcal  retaardi  and  tachnology.  110, 000  134, 500 

Spaca  raaaarcfc  and  tacknotecy 75,105  75,105 

Naclaar  pawar  and  propaWMi 27,720  67,620 

Trackini  and  daU  acquisltioa 264,000  264.000 

TadmotoonitWiatioa 4,000  6,000 

T«taL._ 2,517,700 


612,200 

672.775 

1,500 

110.300 

291,500 

185.000 

146,100 

110.000 

75,105 

70.720 

264.000 

4.000 


612,200 

702.775 

5.500 

112.800 

301.500 

185^000 

146,100 

122,500 

75.106 

70.720 

264.000 

5,000 


2.667.600     2.543.200       2.603,200 


Budial 


Houta 
action 


Sanata 
action 


Conlaraaea 
actlM 


Conatnidion  of  facilitiea: 

Afflsa  Reaearch  Centar 6,500 

John  F.  Kennedy  Spaca  Cantar IS,  200 

Various  locationa 31,100 

Facility  plannini  and  daaifn 3,500 

Total 56,300 

Reaaardi  and  profram  manatement 697, 350 

Grand  toUl 3,271,350 


6.500 
17,530 
31,100 

3,500 


6,500 
15.200 
31.100 

3,500 


6.500 
17,300 
31,  MO 

3.500 


58.630 
706.850 


56.300 
681.350 


58.400 
693,350 


3, 433, 080     3. 280. 850     3, 354.  < 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
authorization  request  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1972  was  $3,271,350,000. 
The  House  approved  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,433,080,000.  The  Senate  in  its 
action  (HI  the  authorization  bill  amended 
HJl.  7109.  approving  a  total  of  $3,280.- 
860,000,  an  amount  $152,230,000  less 
than  that  voted  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees are  recommending  a  total  author- 
ization of  $3,354,950,000,  an  amount  $83,- 
600,000  above  the  NASA  request,  $78,- 
130,000  below  the  House  bill,  and  $74.- 
100.000  above  the  amount  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  adjusting  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate-  and  House- 
passed  versions  of  HJl.  7109.  the  con- 
ferees agreed  upon  $2,603,200,000  for  the 
12  programs  In  tlie  research  and  devel- 
opment section  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
had  authorized  $2,543,200  for  these  pro- 
grams, an  amoimt  $124,400,000  less  than 
the  House.  The  conference  agreement 
therefore  Is  $64.4  million  less  than  pro- 
vided by  the  House  and  $60  million  more 
than  provided  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  construction  of  facilities  the 
conferees  agreed  to  an  authoilzaticm  of 
$58,400,000.  an  amount  $2.1  million 
above  the  NASA  request  and  that  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  The  final  agree- 
ment is  $230,000  below  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  and  adopts  the 
identification  of  each  facility  authorized 
as  set  forth  in  the  Soiate  amendment. 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment the  NASA  requested  $697,350,000. 
The  House  authorized  $706,850,000  and 
the  Senate  approved  $681,350,000  with 
a  limitation  of  $517,916,000  on  the 
amounts  that  could  be  spent  for  person- 
nri  and  related  costs.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  $693,350,000,  an  amount  $4 
million  below  the  NASA  request,  $13.5 
million  below  the  House  bill,  and  $12  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  approved  by  the 


Senate.  The  llmitati<xi  on  personnel  and 
related  costs  was  retained  by  the  con- 
ferees at  $529,916,000,  an  amount  $12 
million  above  the  amount  included  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  HJl.  7109. 

Bffr.  President,  the  acti(His  taken  by 
the  conferees  on  the  Individual  research 
and  development  programs  and  the  other 
items  included  in  the  authorization  blU 
are  recorded  in  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Managers  accompanying  the  confer- 
ence report — Congussional  Record, 
July  21.  page  26444.  I  believe  that  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  committee  of 
conference  will  pennit  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  carry  out  a  good  program  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  final  act  represents  the 
work  of  many  conscientious  people  ded- 
icated to  achieving  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
cortference  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CJURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
siqjport  the  conference  report. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  as  ApoUo 
XV  is  on  its  way  to  the  moon,  we  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  are  passing  an  authorization 
act  for  1  more  year  of  activity  for  the 
^ace  program. 

Several  things  In  this  bill  are  worth 
noting.  One  is  an  improvement  in  the 
authorization  language  oiver  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  construction.  Heretofore,  we  have  au- 
thorized, in  rather  block  manner,  con- 
struction at  a  certain  location. 

In  this  bill,  tise  Senate  provided  for 
naming  e/pedAc  facilities  to  be  built, 
modified,  or  improved.  That  view  pre- 
vailed in  the  conference,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  gain  toward  good  Government  and 
more  efflcient  Government. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  in  1966 
the  space  program  was  spending  almost 


$6  billion  and  that  It  is  down  now  to  a 
littie  more  than  $3  billion,  we  can  see  the 
benefits  of  annual  authorizations.  I 
regret  very  much  that  our  authorization 
bill  is  not  completed  each  year  before 
the  appropriation  bill  starts  on  Its  way 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  because  In  many  In- 
stances the  action  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees, in  a  sense,  is  predetermined  by 
action  already  taken  by  the  appropria- 
tions committees  or  the  House  or  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

Dxuing  this  time  of  retrenchment— 
and  I  believe  that  is  in  accord  with  wliat 
the  American  people  want — ^NASA  has 
done  a  good  job  of  reducing  Its  bureauc- 
racy at  higher  echelons.  I  believe  that 
much  of  the  credit— in  fact,  I  know  that 
much  of  the  credit — for  this  Ew^compllsh- 
ment  goes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
Zrora  Maine  (Mrs.  Smttr),  and  she 
should  be  commended  for  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  con- 
ference  report,  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  everyone 
in  this  crhamber. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  has  taken  over  the 
leadership  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
Space  Committee  and  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable Job. 

The  chairman  and  Senator  Cuktu 
could  not  be  asked  to  do  more  than  they 
have  done  to  bring  about  results  that  are 
good  for  both  NASA  and  the  country. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  for  his  excel- 
lent work  on  this  bill,  and  the  acting 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  for  his  ef- 
fective floor  management  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  for  his  fine  work  on  the  bill, 
particularly  csi  the  construction  of  fadli- 
tiee,  and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  her  fine  work  particularly 
in  the  asea  of  research  and  program  man- 
agement. They  did  much  painstaking 
work.  I  also  want  to  express  appreciation 
to  our  committee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
the  development  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 
A(rr— A  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield 
to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
only,  subject  to  his  retaining  his  right  to 
the  floor? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
minority,  and  also  with  the  leaders  and 
Interested  parties  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  respect  to  the  pending  bill.  I  make 
this  unanimous-consent  request  with  i^- 
proval  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  S.  1316 — a  bill  on  the  calendar  to 
amend  section  301  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act — be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoge)  ;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and  that 
Senators  In  control  of  time  on  the  bill 
may  yield  time  tliereon  to  any  Senator 
on  any  motion  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Cbii. 
Tun).  Is  there  objection  to  the  imani- 
mous  consent  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  \^rglnla? 

Mr.  PROXMXRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  bill  Is 
this? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  S.  1316,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  301  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inflection  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  imanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  busless  on  Thunday,  July  29,  1971, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1316,  a  bUI  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Meat  ijaspeoOon  Act,  am  amended, 
with  the  time  for  debate  on  the  bill  to  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator  from  (Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge) .  Provided,  that  debate  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  CurtU) . 

Provided  further,  lliat,  time  for  debate 
on  the  blU  may  be  yielded  on  any  pending 
amendment,  motion  or  i^peal,  except  a  mo- 
Uon  to  Uble.   (Jxily  28,  1971) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  In  adjoummoit  untU  10 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE   RAILROAD   STRIKE 

BSr.  cnJRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon: 

I  again  urge  that  action  be  taken  to  halt 
the  railroad  strike  and  prevent  the  strike 
from  spreading.  It  Is  not  only  the  producers 
and  handlers  of  grain,  livestock,  and  meat 
that  are  subjected  to  an  unfair  economic 
loss  but  a  loss  Is  facing  many  industries  with 
resulting  unemployment.  The  Oovemment 
has  acted  quickly  before  and  It  can  be  done 
again.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  whatever  legis- 
lation is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  sent  the 
same  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  Volpe;  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  that 
committee;  to  the  Honorable  Harlet  O. 
Staggers,  clmlrman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; and  to  the  Honorable  William 
L.  Springer,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  strike,  apparently, 
will  not  end  until  Congress  takes  action 
to  bring  It  to  an  end.  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  everyone.  I  urge  that  It  be  met. 


ORDER  FOR  FEDERAL  MEAT  IN- 
SPECTION ACT  TO  BE  PENDING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  businees, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  oonsldeFation 
of  Calendar  No.  291.  S.  1316.  a  bUl  to 
amend  section  301  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  This,  too.  has  been 
cleared  with  all  sides. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)   to  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises. 
Quoatm  cux 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cierk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  leBdDded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PSITILCGK  OF  THE  nOOK 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  additional  member 
of  my  staff,  Mr.  P.  J.  Mode,  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  debate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
just  ask  the  Senator  a  question — I  do 
not  intend  to  object — this  would  not  in- 
clude during  the  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  why  I  spedflcally 
said  "during  debate." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  been  debating  this  bill  now  for  about 
5  days.  I  personally  do  not  think  that  a 
bill  such  as  this — which  would  have 
great  impact  if  it  were  to  pass,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Its  sponsors,  great  Impact  If 
It  were  not  to  pass — should  be  rushed 
throufi^  the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  voted 
against  clotiu«  to  cut  off  debate  on  the 
bUl. 

I  think  we  all  need  su£Qclent  time  to 
rtudy  It  and  think  about  It  before  we 
take  any  final  action. 

Just  reading  through  the  hearings 
would  take  many  days  in  Itself.  I,  for  one, 
would  not  want  to  be  In  a  position — and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  would — 
where  we  would  be  voting  on  something 
as  important  as  this  bill  without  having 
an  adequate  amount  of  time  to  go  over 
all  of  the  ramifications. 

I  have  looked  through  the  hearings 
and  followed  the  debate  on  the  fioor  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  am  greatly 
troubled  to  find  that  the  question  which 
I  think  is  most  important  In  this  whole 
matter  has  not  been  addressed  at  all. 

l^t  question  is  the  basic  question  of 
national  priorities.  When  I  brought  this 
question  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
I  said  that  If  we  were  to  decide  that 
what  this  country  needed  was  a  program 
of  Federal  emergency  guaranteed  loans, 
then  I.  for  one.  wanted  to  see  that  these 
ranergency  guaranteed  loans  went  where 
the  Teal  emergencies  were. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  then,  and  it  seons 
even  more  clear  to  me  now.  that  there 
could  be  no  better  opportunity  for  us  In 
the  Senate  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
national  priorities  than  now,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  being  urged  to  have  emer- 
gency financing  for  giant  corporations. 

I  believe  that  we  can — that  we  must — 
pose  the  question  of  emergency  loan 
guarantees  as  a  question  of  national 
priorities.  Does  the  need  for  $2  billion 
to  rescue  giant  corporations  in  distress 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  priorities  list?  Or 
are  there  other  needs  which  are  going 
unfilled  In  this  country?  Are  there  other 
Institutions  In  this  country  which  are 
Just  as  Important  to  the  pe<^e  of  this 
Nation  as  giant  industrial  corporations, 
and  are  facing  severe  financial  difficul- 
ties, and  need  the  help  of  a  federally 
guaranteed  loan  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  vital  services  for  all? 

I  think  that  there  are  these  other  needs 
and  that  there  are  these  other  institu- 
tions that  need  help.  They  are  in  despcr- 
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ate  need  of  help.  They  need  emergency 
h^.  and  they  need  it  as  badly  as  the 
Ziodcheed  Corp.  or  any  other  corporate 
giant.  I  am  speaking  of  our  hoq^itals 
and  our  medical  sdiools  and  our  colleges 
and  imlversttieB. 

My  amendment  which  was  considered 
In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Uiten  Affairs,  Is  quite 
simple.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  hear- 
ing my  testimony  and  having  considered 
it  In  the  committee. 

The  amendment  does  not  say  that  we 
cannot  or  should  not  bail  out  floundering 
corporations.  There  has  been  significant 
debate  on  this  subject.  The  question  I 
discuss  Is  one  of  national  priorities. 

What  the  amendment  does  say  is  that 
if  we  make  the  Judgment  that  we  should 
aid  these  failing  corporations,  we  should 
make  the  same  Judgment  about  these 
other  Instltuticais — that  tiiey  also  need 
saving.  Thus,  my  amendment  provides 
that  at  least  half  of  all  the  outstanding 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  loans  to  putdic  or  pri- 
vate educati(mal  or  health  care  enter- 
prises. 

I  tiilnk  this  kind  of  emergency  financ- 
ing could  be  of  tremendous  value  to  this 
Nation's  educational  and  health  care  in- 
stitutions. In  fact,  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  If  this  amendment  were  to  pass, 
and  become  law,  that  there  would  be  a 
long  line  of  hospital  administrators, 
deans  of  medical  schools,  and  college 
and  university  presidents  streaming  into 
Washington  to  try  to  get  a  share  of  these 
emergency  hmn  guarantees. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  financial  crisis 
these  institutions  are  now  facing  is  an 
extraordinarily  serious  one.  At  a  time 
when  this  country  is  faced  with  a  physi- 
cian shortage  of  50,000,  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  43  of  the  107  medical  schools 
in  this  country  are  receiving  what  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  calls  "disaster  grants."  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  without  millions  of 
dollars  in  emergency  aid  from  State  gov- 
ernments— governments  that  are  already 
overburdened  with  demands  upon  their 
Inadequate  financial  resources — medical 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
would  actually  have  to  close  their  doors. 
I  cannot  understand  how  we  can  be 
aware  of  this  kind  of  serious  and  alarm- 
ing situation  and  not  be  willing  to  do 
wliatever  we  can  on  an  emergency  basis 
to  help  these  medical  schools  out. 

And  so  I  pose  this  as  a  question  of 
priorities — do  we  feel  that  the  extremely 
grave  financial  crisis  facing  this  Nation's 
medical  colleges  is  Just  as  important  as 
the  serious  financial  difficulties  in  which 
some  of  our  largest  corporations  might 
find  themselves? 

Tliat  is  tlie  question  posed  by  this 
amendment. 

The  situation  is  no  less  disturbing  with 
regard  to  hospitals.  The  Nation's  hos- 
pitals employ  more  than  2.4  million 
wOTkers.  I  have  q?oken  with  Leon  J. 
Davis,  president  of  the  National  Union 
of  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Workers. 
The  union  represents  more  than  75.000 
hospital  and  nursing  home  workers 
across  the  country.  He  tells  me  that  this 


union  Is  squarely  behind  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  problems 
of  employment,  but  I  think  it  is  an 
ancillary  question.  Tht  main  question 
concerns  keeping  the  Nation's  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  other  type  of  medi- 
cal institutions  open.  The  question  in- 
volves the  health  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  $250  million  loan 
guarantee  which  we  are  debating  Is  to 
provide  employment  opportimitles  at  this 
particular  moment  for  some  Lockheed 
workers.  I  think  we  need  to  consider  what 
employment  c^iportunities  will  be  avail- 
able if  the  Jobs  are  snatched  away  from 
those  working  in  hospitals  if  the  hos- 
pitals have  to  go  Into  bankruptcy. 

I  partknilarly  feel,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  employment  Impact  of  this 
bill,  that  we  ought  to  realize  that  the 
ho^ltal  workers  in  this  country  are 
among  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the 
Nation.  Probably  the  main  reason  that 
their  wages  are  so  low  is  that  the 
hospitals  for  the  most  p(u*t  Just  do 
not  have  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
thedr  people  a  real  living  wage.  The 
operating  revenue  of  hospitals  in  this 
country  last  year  fell  more  than  $662 
million  short  of  their  expenses.  Public 
hospitals  alone  all  across  the  Nation 
incurred  an  aggregate  operating  d^cit 
of  almost  $75  mllllan  last  year  alone; 
$35  million  of  that  deficit  was'  in  New 
York  City  alone,  where  the  loss  amounts 
to  some  $25  per  patient  per  day.  In  Los 
Angeles  the  operating  deficit  came  to  $15 
million  and  in  St.  Louis  the  public 
hospitals  lost  more  than  $4.5  million  last 
year. 

The  credit  of  these  hospitals  Is  ter- 
rible. I  know  of  a  hospital — one  of  the 
most  prestigious  in  the  coimtry — located 
in  a  fashionable  part  of  town  and  with 
generally  affluent  patients — that  must 
pay  the  milkman  each  morning  in  cash. 
If  they  do  not  have  the  cash,  they  do 
not  get  the  milk,  because  their  credit 
rating  Is  gone.  The  dairy  is  concerned 
that  the  hospital  may  not  be  able  to  pay 
Its  bills  at  the  end  of  the  month,  so  busi- 
ness is  done  not  on  a  business  as  usual 
basis  but  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I  am 
told  that  if  this  particular  hospital  does 
not  have  the  cash  they  simply  do  not  get 
the  milk. 

Hospitals  which  cannot  meet  expenses 
have  to  cut  back  on  services.  Boston  City 
Hospital  cut  back  so  much  that  it  lost  its 
accreditation  last  year.  And  when  hos- 
pitals caimot  afford  to  provide  services, 
people  die.  That  is  the  crisis  we  face  In 
health  care. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  pose  this  too  as 
a  question  of  priorities.  Do  we  feel  that 
the  health  of  our  people  is  as  Important 
as  the  health  of  some  of  oiu*  major  busi- 
ness enterprises? 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  quick  look 
at  the  flnanclsd  picture  facing  our  col- 
leges and  universities  as  well.  Professor 
Turner  from  Harvard  testified  at  the 
hearing  on  this  bill,  and  he  referred  to 
education  as  being  a  legitimate  place  for 
the  Qovemment  to  enter  the  market  with 
a  subeidy,  because,  he  said: 

Society  benefits  enormotuly  from  having 
a  bl^y  educated  popvUatlon  .  .  .  this  la 
aa  activity  which  society  Is  wise  to  Bubatdlse 


because  unsubeldlzcd  It  will  go  on  at  s  much 
lower  level  than  It  should;  that  Is  to  aay. 
a  level  below  what  would  confer  the  ap-' 
proprlate  benefits  on  society. 

I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  edu- 
cation in  this  country — especially  high- 
er education — needs  assistance,  and  lots 
of  It.  The  recent  Carnegie  Commission 
report  indicated  that  540  colleges  and 
universities — enrolling  some  21  percent 
of  all  students  in  the  coimtry — are  pres- 
ently in  "financial  difficulties" — and  that 
an  additional  1.000  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, enrolling  some  4  miUlon  stu- 
dents— 56  percent  of  all  the  Nation's 
college  students — were  "heading  for  fi- 
nancial trouble." 

Now  that  is  a  pretty  bleak  picture. 

That  is  a  pretty  bleak  picture  for  a 
Nation  that  prides  Itself  on  its  techno- 
logical progress.  It  Is  ironic  to  find  ib 
debating  the  need  to  support  one  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  America  that  has 
a  work  force  with  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical sophistication,  but  they  are  now 
faced  with  bankruptcy — because  of  our 
great  successes  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education  that  make  this  all  possible  are 
now  facing  financial  crisis.  That  Is  dis- 
couraging. And  it  is  equally  as  discour- 
aging for  public  colleges  and  imiversi- 
tles  as  it  is  for  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. A  Fortune  survey  of  20  selected 
private  colleges  projected  a  $45  million 
annual  operating  deficit  by  1973.  tmd 
$110  million  by  1978.  Sixty-nine  pubUc 
institutions  are  now  running  deficits,  or 
have  had  to  drastically  cut  back  their 
programs  to  remain  solvent.  Penn  State, 
which  is  one  of  our  great  public  institu- 
tions, has  had  to  borrow  more  than  $8 
million  in  the  last  2  years,  while  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
able  to  avert  heavy  deficits  only  by  bor- 
rowing from  unrestricted  endowment 
principal. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  future  of  this  country 
depends  In  large  part  on  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation we  provide  our  young  people. 
That  goes  without  saying.  Unless  and 
until  we  provide  permanent  and  large 
scale  assistance  on  a  regular  basis  to 
these  colleges  and  universities  we  may 
have  to  resort  to  these  emergency  meas- 
ures to  relieve  the  serious  financial  bind 
that  Is  crippling  higher  education  in  this 
country  today. 

And  so  higher  education  must  also  be 
presoited  as  a  question  of  priorities.  Are 
we  as  willing  to  expend  our  resources 
on  our  children's  future  as  we  are  to  ex- 
pend them  on  behalf  of  the  future  of 
some  large  corporation? 

I  put  these  questions,  and  offer  this 
amendment,  because  I  believe  that 
these  are  profoundly  Important  ques- 
tions— questions  that  we  should  confront 
at  every  available  opportunity — directly, 
honestly,  and  openly.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
if  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity, then  all  our  talk  about  our 
willingness — ^Indeed  our  need — to  reorder 
our  national  priorities — all  our  questions 
about  the  ways  in  which  this  Nation's 
resources  are  spent — becomes  empty 
rhetoric  and  tired  sloganeering,  the  kind 
of  which  we  have  had  an  excess  over  the 
last  period  of  time. 
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I  think  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
bere  to  make  the  kind  of  priorities  deci- 
sion we  have  been  talking  about  for  so 
long — and  make  it  now. 

With  the  distinction  that  exists  be- 
tween the  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  and  those  of  us  in  the  legislative 
branch  to  make  broad  policy  decisions, 
and  particularly  the  distinction  that 
exists  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
ibe  committee  structure,  where  we  have 
the  authorization  process  on  one  hand  to 
make  broad,  long-range  policy  decisions, 
and  the  appropriation  process  on  the 
other,  it  is  rarely  possible  for  us  to  find 
a  way  in  which  we  can  make  a  determi- 
nation as  to  which  priorities  are  most 
important,  or  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
broad  picture  of  how  to  invest  the  limited 
tax  resources  available  to  us  in  this 
country. 

But  here  in  this  amendment  on  this 
particular  bill  each  of  us  as  individual 
Senators  has  a  right  to  stand  up  and 
say.  "All  right,  I  am  concerned  about 
business  stroigth  and  Jobs,  but  I  am  also 
equally  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
patients  and  hospitals,  doctors  and 
nurses  in  our  medical  institutions,  and 
all  the  many  millions  of  students 
throughout  the  cotmtry  who  are  woric- 
ing  toward  higher  education." 

I  would  like  to  read  a  short  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  record,  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern 
University.  I  want  to  read  part  of  it,  as  I 
think  it  pretty  miKh  sums  up  what  I  have 
been  tndng  to  say  here  this  morning: 

Then  Is  much  talk  of  reconsidering  na- 
tional prlorltlee  ...  I  am  a  trustee  of  Boyce- 
more  School,  a  small  Independent  educa- 
tional Institution  In  Evanston.  Illinois.  Tills 
school  cuirmtly  educates  some  385  children. 
It  has  been  struggling  for  several  years  for 
financial  survival  with  substantial  debts  and 
great  dlfllcultj  In  obtalnmg  credit.  We  Indeed 
would  like  government  guaranteed  loans 
which  would  help  us  meet  our  current  prob- 
lems and  enable  us  to  develop  a  fine  modem 
educational  plant  to  educate  the  youth  of 
our  area  .  .  . 

That  Is  how  the  question  of  priorities 
comes  home,  both  In  a  broad  and  In  a  very 
personal  way.  I  would  hope  that  consldera- 
Uons  of  this  kind  are  very  much  In  mind 
when  the  Congress  acts  on  the  proposed  au- 
thorization for  a  federal  loan  guarantee  to 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  meet  Pro- 
fessor Eisner. 

I  have  not  been  to  Roycemore  School. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  how  this  testi- 
mony got  in  the  Record.  But  here,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  a  unique  example  of  un- 
solicited concern,  printed  on  page  1187 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Legislation" — one  seem- 
ingly Isolated  example  of  the  evidence 
that  we  need  this  tjrpe  of  measure — ^that 
we  need  to  address  ourselves  to  the  re- 
ordering at  our  priorities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  think  the  question  of  priorities  comes 
home  to  all  Americans — Just  as  it  did  to 
Professor  Eisner — in  a  broad,  and  also  in 
a  personal  way.  And  I  would  hope  that 
we  here  in  the  Senate  can  today  take 
the  kind  of  action  to  begin  to  reset  our 
goals,  and  reorient  our  priorities,  and  get 
on  with  the  unfinished  business  of  this 
NaUon. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  yielded  the  fioor? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to  what 
the  Senator  frcHU  Indiana  has  said.  He 
testified  in  the  same  vein  before  the 
committee  on  this  bill. 

I  think  we  would  all  have  to  concur 
in  the  statement  that  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  our  people  certainly 
is  the  No.  1  domestic  nationsd  priority. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  dlQ)ute 
that.  I  think  here  in  the  Congress  we 
have  recognized  that  health  and  educa- 
tion are  high  on  the  priority  list,  because 
we  have  passed  considerable  education 
measures  to  provide  a  better  physical 
and  mental  climate  for  our  people  in  this 
country. 

I  would  say  the  only  reason,  probably, 
why  we  did  not  pursue  at  length  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  was  be- 
cause of  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
had  the  Jurisdiction  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  if  there  is  any  similar  l^islation 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  TOWER,  "niere  is,  or  there  was, 
some  dlBcussicm  as  to  whether  we  should 
assert  Jurisdiction  in  the  matter  at  the 
time  we  were  considering  this  measure 
while  sucdi  legislation  was  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  of  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAKs)  is 
chairman,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Cranmittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urtmn  Affairs. 

There  Is  another  proUem  involved 
here.  May  I  say  that  I  am  certainly  iden- 
tified with  much  of  what  the  Senator 
f nxn  Indiana  has  said,  because  I  serve 
on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  two  univer- 
sities. Southwestern  University  in 
Georgetown,  and  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  Dallas,  and  I  know  very 
well  how  the  educational  Institutions  are 
facing  a  financial  crunch.  My  daughters 
attend  private  educational  institutions. 
and  it  is  costing  me  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  am  paying  through  the  nose.  So 
I  understand  very  well  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  driving  at.  I  think  there 
is  great  merit  in  his  proposal.  But  I 
wonder  if  this  is  the  appropriate  vrtiicle 
tat  such  legislation. 

I  am  afraid  that  If  we  went  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  with  this  provision 
the  House  ccmferees  would  insist  on  not 
taking  it.  because  they  would  raise  the 
rule  of  germaneness.  As  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  knows,  the  House  in  conferences 
this  year  has  been  very  tough  on  ger- 
maneness on  matters  thiat  are  In  craifer- 
ence  between  the  Senate  and  Uie  House, 
and  I  wonder  if  they  would  not  raise  ob- 
jections to  this  amendment  on  those 
grounds. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BA'TH.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
raised  a  legitimate  point.  As  I  recall.  In 
the  dialog  before  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  had  aacait  experi- 


ence in  this  matter.  I  think  he  is  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  one  university 

Mr.  TOWER.  Two. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Or  two  educational  instl- 
tutlcms,  and  so  is  familiar  with  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  those  institutions. 
I  think  the  question  of  jiulsdictlan  per- 
haps could  be  raised  over  the  pending 
bill  if  we  are  looking  at  it  in  a  traditlcmal, 
categorical  soise.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  assistance  like  this,  to  asstire  that  a 
large  company  could  continue  in  busi- 
ness, should  be  handled,  probably,  in  the 
Commerce  Committee;  but  it  is  the  loan 
guarantee  aspect  that  gives  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Jurisdiction.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  if 
the  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  busi- 
ness loan  guarantees,  then  I  think  the 
committee  could  certainly  assert  Juris- 
diction over  loan  guarantees  to  other  m- 
stitutions  that  are  in  trouble — medical 
and  educational  institutions. 

The  response  I  made  relative  to  the  Wl 
which  Is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  which  I 
understand  Is  meeting  In  conference 
right  now,  is  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  emergency  loan  guarantees.  We  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  come  out  of 
that  conference.  As  I  said  In  testir3^g 
before  the  committee,  I  think  this  Is  not 
the  best  way  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
problem  of  more  funds  for  health  and 
educational  institutions.  Some  of  our 
health  and  educational  institutions  may 
not  take  advantage  of  this  particular 
type  of  loan  guarantee,  because  they  can 
get  loans  and  grants  on  a  much  more  fa- 
vorable basis;  but  neither  will  most  of 
our  large  corporations  need  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  $2  billion  loan  guarantee 
fund.  What  we  are  establishing  here  Is  a 
loan  guarantee  fund  for  emergency  situ- 
ations— emergency  situations  that  have 
a  unique  and  significant  Impact  on  so- 
ciety generally. 

That  is  the  only  criterion — ^I  am  sure — 
that  permits  some  of  the  strong  support- 
ers of  the  free  enterprise  syston  Uke 
my  friend  from  Texas  to  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  get  it- 
self involved,  with  taxpayers'  dollars,  to 
shore  up  a  private  corporation.  lit  is  the 
unique  quality  of  the  situation. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  a  unique  situation  as  far  as  a  large 
business  corporation  is  concerned,  we 
ought  to  deal  also  with  the  unique  emer- 
gency situati(m  which  confronts  some  of 
our  hospitals  and  medical  education  in- 
stitutions and  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
wouM  contest  the  Senator  on  the  par- 
ticular point  of  whether  we  tiwuld  ad- 
dress oursdves  to  the  need.  I  think  we 
should.  The  question  is.  Is  this  the  ap- 
propriate vehide  for  it?  Could  not  the 
Senator's  objective  be  better  served  in 
a  q?eclflc  piece  of  legislation  tailored 
spedflcally  to  that  kind  (rf  problem 
rather  than  to  a  piece  of  lecldation 
tailored  to  the  problem  of  a  falling  busi- 
ness? 

Also,  and  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
this  question  myself,  but  based  on  ex- 
perienoe  in  previous  conferences  with  the 
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Hbiue.  I  feel  that  probably  tiie  House 
oon/erees  ndKht  raise  tbe  Jurisdictional 
question  and  raise  the  questloa  of 
sermaneness,  which  would  mean  we 
would  refich  an  impasse  In  trying  to  get 
thU  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BATH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  be  perfectly  wllUng  to  aoo^Tt  the 
judgment  at  the  conferees.  If  tbe  House 
raised  a  legitimate  issue  on  Jurisdiction 
that  seemed  credible  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, and  this  provision  could  not  be 
sustained,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  be  wining  to  accept  that  Judgment 
But  for  us  in  the  Senate  to  anticipate 
this  Idnd  of  Jurisdlctioiial  confrontation, 
which  may  not  even  be  reached,  is  to 
establish  a  strawman  that  I  think  we 
do  not  need  to  anticipate. 

IKr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  presentation  by  the  esteemed 
Senator  from  Indiana,  as  I  did  when  he 
testified  eloquently  before  us  in  the 
committee. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
the  feeling  that  all  of  us  undoubtedly 
were  sympathetic  with  his  presentaticii. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  light- 
ly— and  the  Senator  knows  that  we 
raised  the  question  in  the  committee 
hearings — the  question  of  Jiirisdictlon. 

I  do  think  it  is  a  very  serious  jurisdic- 
tional matter.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluams)  .  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  briefly  with  the  Senator  fn»n 
Massachusetts,  who  is  chairman.  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Both  of  them  told  me  that  legisla- 
tion was  imder  consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  one  stage  or  another,  deal- 
ing with  most  of  these  things  proposed 
In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

For  Instance,  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  pointed  out.  there  is  a  confer- 
ence right  now— and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnkdt) 
is  attending  that  conference  as  one  of  the 
conferees — a  bill  that  would  provide  a 
stable  level  of  financial  assistance  to 
medical  schools.  It  includes,  in  addition, 
a  provisioD  to  give  emergency  grants  to 
help  schools  which  find  themselves  in 
financial  distress.  In  other  words,  it  is 
right  along  the  line  of  what  the  Senator 
has  been  talking  about.  It  has  actually 
passed  both  Hoxises,  and  is  in  conference 
now. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yirid  just  a  moment  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPABX3AAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  this  body  who  has  been  more  vigorous 
in  support  of  assistance  to  education 
generally  and  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  in  particiilar  than  my  friend 
and  colleagiie.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. Since  he  did  raise  the  subject,  in 
connection  with  the  bill  now  being  dis- 
cussed, and  the  Senator,  I  am  sure,  is 
familiar  with  all  the  detaUs  of  this  bill- 
are  there  any  prorWons  for  emergency 
k)ans  as  far  as  hospitals  are  ooncemed? 

BCr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  bill  now  under  consideration? 

Mr.  BATH.  The  bill  before  tbe  Senate. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  was 
pretty  weU  imderstood  in  the  committee 
discussions.  But  we  have  enacted  the 
type  of  legislation  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing, and  as  I  say.  there  is  a  confer- 
ence in  progress  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Also,  I  am  told  that  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  has  ordered 
reported  a  higher  education  bill  giving 
new  institutional  support,  including, 
among  other  things,  a  provision  to  make 
emergency  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  severe  financial  distress. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  seeUng  to  accomidish  by 
his  amendment,  and  yet  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  already 
ordered  that  bill  reported  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

In  other  words,  tte  Committaee  cm 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  right- 
fully has  Jurlsdiotlon  in  these  things,  is 
working  on  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  confuse  the  issue. 

There  was  an  amen<bnent  last  year  to 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  which  included  new 
money,  both  grants  and  loan  guarantees, 
for  modernization  of  hospital  facilities. 
This  will  ease  econcwnlc  crises,  and  bring 
about  more  efficient  care  and  better 
hospital  protection. 

In  other  words,  we  are  acting  on  tiiese 
matters.  We  are  acting  through  the 
committees  that  have  Jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
undertake,  in  this  case,  to  try  to  handle 
these  priorities,  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  so  well  expressed  it. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fami- 
liar with  the  two  pieces  of  legislation 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  re- 
ferred to.  They  do,  indeed,  deal  with  the 
medical  school  problem,  and  they  do  deal 
with  the  educational  problem.  They  do 
not  deal  suffldei^tly,  in  my  Jxidgment. 
with  the  hosplUil  problem,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  while  I  may  be  in  error, 
that  as  I  recall  both  of  those  biUs  deal 
with  the  authorization  process.  Is  that 
not  accurate?  There  is  no  money  defi- 
nitely committed,  and  no  check  written. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes.  that  is  cor- 
rect. Just  as  this  is  an  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
It  Lb  not  an  authorization  bill,  but  that 
it  provides  for  a  g\iaranteed  loan,  which 
is  much  closer  to  solid  cash  than  the  au- 
thorization process. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  no.  The  Senator 
Imows  this  is  authorizing  legislation.  It 
does  authorize  a  loan  guarantee,  but  we 
do  not  appropriate  any  money.  We  au- 
thorize, under  certain  conditions  spelled 
out.  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  guarantee,  just  as  we 
have  done  in  housing  and  so  many  other 
activities  that  we  carry  on  in  this  coun- 
try. Certainly  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  ever  characterize  that  as  anything 
other  than  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  BATH.  Am  I  in  error,  or  is  it 
possible,  if  this  measure  passes,  for 
Lockheed  to  obtain  loans  from  banks 
which  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  to  the  tune  of  some  $250 
mllli(n.  with  a  total  of  $250  billion  of 
Federal  guarantees,  the  same  as  hard 
cash? 

It  may  not  be  an  appropriation,  but 
we  are  establishing  a  vehicle. 


Lockheed  does  not  stay  in  business  by 
an  authorization  process.  They  take  this 
authorlzatiOQ  to  the  bank,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  says,  "We  guarantee.  If 
you  go  btmkrupt,  that  we  will  pay  the 
bill.  Here  is  $250  millfam." 

Am  I  in  error  on  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
splitting  hairs,  I  think.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  this  is  anything  other 
than  authorizing  legislation.  It  certainly 
is  not  appropriating.  It  is  authorizing 
the  transaction  to  be  undertaken,  pro- 
vided certain  condlUcms  are  met,  just  as, 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, we  authorize  insurance  to 
be  granted,  or  loans  to  be  guaranteed.  In 
other  words,  on  h(»ne  mortgages,  under 
certain  conditions. 

That  is  not  an  appropriaticn  measure. 
A  fee  is  paid  that  sustains  the  guarantee, 
Just  as  a  fee  would  be  charged  in  this 
present  case;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  really  be  seri- 
ous when  he  argues,  If  he  really  is  argu- 
ing, that  this  Is  not  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  think  we  might  be 
splitting  hairs  by  debating  the  validity 
of  the  word  "authorization."  I  think  per- 
haps the  distinction  between  the  normal 
authorization  process  and  this  authoriza- 
tion process  is  the  distinction  between  a 
check  that  has  not  been  signed  and  one 
that  has  been  sighed. 

To  just  try  to  bring  the  matter  into 
proper  perspective,  oiu*  Committee  oo 
Public  Works,  dxuing  the  earlier  part  of 
this  session,  reported  an  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  bill,  which  became  the  source 
of  great  controversy.  I  think  it  had  about 
a  $2  bilUon  authorization.  It  was  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

But  is  it  possible  for  that  $2  billion  to 
be  spent  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  $2  billion  involved  here 
to  be  spent,  that  is — actually  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  grantees? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  repeating  that?  I  did  not  under- 
stand his  reference  to  the  accelerated 
public  works  bill. 

Mr.  BATH.  Tes.  The  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  authorization  was  a  traditional 
type  of  senatorial  authorization,  which 
does  not  give  to  one — I  was  going  to  say 
dam  builder,  but  I  shall  say  instead  build- 
er of  a  dam — road  builder,  or  sewage  and 
municipal  disposal  plant  contractor,  $1. 
in  that  authorization  process.  They  have 
to  come  here  and  get  an  outright  appro- 
priation under  the  appropriation  process 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tes.  That  is  true  of 
all  legislation. 

Mr.  BATH.  But  it  is  not  true  of  this. 
The  Senator- from  Indiana  respectfully 
suggests  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  it  is  not  true  of  this  measure.  Once 
this  bill  is  passed  It  is  possible  for  those 
who  make  the  determination  to  say  that 
company  X — now,  specifically,  of  course, 
Lockheed — there  may  be  some  others,  at 
some  ottier  time — meets  the  criteria.  And 
that  is  the  same  as  getting  $250  million 
from  the  bank  out  of  this  particular  ve- 
hicle. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Soiator  from  Indiana.  I  find  it  dif- 
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flcult  to  think  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  ctgree  with  the  argmnent 
that  is  being  made.  It  is  an  authorization 
bill,  and  it  authorizes  some  action  to  be 
taken  only  in  the  event  that  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  law  are  met. 

The  bills  to  which  I  refer  here,  which 
were  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee, 
are  the  same  type.  They  authorize  loans 
and  grants,  provided  certain  conditions 
are  met.  It  is  the  same  with  a  great  deal 
of  other  legislation.  However,  before  any 
money  can  be  spent,  an  appropriation  is 
required,  and  the  same  would  be  true 

here.  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BATH.  Let  me  pursue  this  further. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Indiana  correct 
in  his  understanding  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  said,  that  Lockheed 
Corporation  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
$250  million  they  want  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  but  that  they  will  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Senate  and  have  the 
passage  of  a  $250  million  appropriation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that.  This  is  authorization  for  a  guar- 
antee, and  it  does  not  provide  a  single 
cent  to  be  paid  to  Lockheed.  The  money 
is  coming  from  the  banks,  just  £is  in  the 
case  of  small  business  loans,  where  the 
banks  make  the  loans  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  guarantees 
them.  It  is  an  authorizatlcxi. 

Mr.  BATH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  familiar  with  that,  but  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  felt  certain  he  was, 
and  I  was  rather  amazed  that  he  pre- 
sented this  type  of  argument. 

Mr.  BATH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  looking  at  a  different  part  of  the 
horse  than  is  the  Senator  from  Alabeuna. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  in  the 
fable  it  was  an  elephant,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BATH.  I  prefer  not  to  use  that 
animal,  out  of  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  sind  others  who  might 
feel  that  this  was  a  low  blow  or  some- 
thing Uke  that. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves,  I  think — 
and  I  accept  the  burden  of  the  blame 
here — to  be  deterred  from  at  least  the 
intended  focus  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  all  of  us,  and  I  think  we  cannot 
quarrel  with  it,  that  whether  it  is  an  au- 
thorization or  a  loan  guarantee,  this  will 
make  it  possible  for  Locltheed  to  have 
$250  million  of  additional  liquidity.  It  is 
providing  for  an  additional  $1,750  million 
of  liquidity  through  loan  guarantees  for 
other  corporations — $250  million  for 
each  one. 

The  next  question  we  ask,  of  course.  Is, 
What  happens  if  Lockheed  fails  and  the 
bank  that  granted  one  of  these  guaran- 
teed loans  Is  then  faced  with  paying  the 
paper  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
guaranteed?  At  that  time,  the  bank 
comes  back,  and  the  guarantee  is  an 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

So  it  is  just  one  step  removed  from  the 
normal  triulitional  appropriation  process. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation. 
I  understand  that  two  other  Senators 
want  to  participate  in  this  debate  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  some  of  us,  such  as  the  Senator 
ttom  Alabama,  have  been  Idnd  and  gen- 


erous in  supimrt  of  funding  for  hospitals 
and  education,  whether  they  are  medical 
schools  or  other  schools.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  been  a  leader  hi  the 
Hill-Burton  program  that  built  hospitals 
in  every  community  in  America.  But  we 
have  to  face  the  cold  fact  of  reality.  Last 
year,  this  body  passed  a  significant  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  program,  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Is  that  right?  And  what  hap- 
pened to  it?  It  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Why?  Because  it  had  too  much  money 
in  it. 

Here  we  have  a  chance  to  say,  "While 
you  are  going  to  have  these  moneys 
available  for  corporate  Interests,  while 
you  are  doing  that,  we  are  going  to  tie  in 
the  same  legislative  package  the  require- 
ment that  you  make  similar  dollars  avail- 
able to  hospitals  and  schools  and  med- 
ical institutions." 

Perhaps  this  is  a  pragmatic  instead  of 
an  idealistic  argument,  but  this  puts  the 
fire  to  the  feet  of  those  who  might  other- 
wise be  inclined  to  veto  this  type  of 
leglslaticm. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEINNEDT.  I  apologize  for  not 
having  had  a  chance  to  study  this 
amendment  in  great  detail  prior  to  wan- 
ing to  the  Chamber  a  few  moments  ago. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  came  from 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  broke  up  in  matters  of 
disagreement,  subject  matters  which  are 
related  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

With  respect  to  the  various  health  fa- 
cilities, the  health  care  enterprises,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Senator's  amendment, 
does  he  intend  to  leave  it  completely 
flexible  in  terms  of  interest  rates  which 
are  charged?  We  have  seen  quite  clearly, 
even  if  this  is  included,  in  terms  of  hos- 
pitals, for  example,  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  that  there  has  been  no  suc- 
cess in  taking  advantage  of  loans  and 
loan  guarantees.  The  impressirai  I  have 
is  that  medical  schools  are  in  the  same 
situation. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  wondering 
whether  there  is  sufficient  latitude,  suf- 
ficient authority,  in  terms  of  health  care 
enterprises,  to  effectively  underwrite 
completely  any  interest,  or  what  the  pro- 
visions would  be.  I  think  a  very  wide 
ranging  impact  can  be  gathered. 

The  concern  I  have,  unless  some  of 
these  matters  are  clarified,  is  that  it 
might  appear  that  we  are  doing  a  great 
deal  in  terms  of  health  and  educational 
facilities,  without  providing  any  signif- 
icant assistance  whatever. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  think  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  a 
a  good  one. 

1  discxissed  this  issue  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  said  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion— in  fact,  I  would  prefer — ^If  we  pro- 
vided this  type  of  flexibility  to  these  in- 
stitutions. I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
provide  this  type  of  flexibility  to  the  tra- 
ditional corporate  business  enterprises, 
but  I  would  have  no  objection  to  includ- 
ing this  kind  of  flexibility  for  hospitals- 
medical  schools  and  colleges  in  my 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  have  asked  one  of 
my  staff  members  to  sit  down  with  a 


staff  member  of  the  distingiiished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  see  whether 
this  type  of  language  can  be  worked  out. 
I  know  of  no  member  of  this  body  who 
has  worked  more  arduously  in  pursuit 
of  adequate  funding  for  the  health  and 
educational  institutions  with  which  we 
are  dealing  here  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  measure  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  now 
considering  be  passed,  be  agreed  upon, 
be  sufBcient  in  size  and  authorization; 
that  the  problem  of  these  institutions  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way.  But  what  con- 
cerns the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  the 
issue  I  raised  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. If  the  authorization  process  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  tie  these  funds 
down  to  make  them  available  for  medical 
schools  and  all  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  hospitals,  fine. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Imows,  we  have  been  subjected 
to  two  presidential  vetoes  in  the  last 
year — one  in  the  area  of  health,  another 
in  the  area  of  education.  So  the  authori- 
zation process  is  only  one  part  of  the 
program.  Right  here,  while  we  have  the 
chance.  I  would  like  to  tie  guaranteed 
emergency  loan  funds  at  a  rate  accepta- 
ble to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
with  the  flexibiUty  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  perhaps  could  make  that 
determination,  but  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  I  raise  the  question  be- 
cause, as  I  xmderstand  it,  there  are  no  in- 
terest subsidies  in  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion. What  we  have  seen  is,  if  we  provide 
loans  in  terms  of  construction,  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  is  the  best  example  where 
hospitals  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  loan  guarantees,  as  wdl  as  medical 
schools.  It  is  difficult  for  them  because 
they  are  doing  so  by  having  to  pass  on 
the  increased  costs  to  their  students  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  education.  Other  fa- 
cilities like  neighborhood  health  centers, 
area  educational  centers,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  they  will  try  to  pro- 
vide that,  so  that  it  will  be  a  sort  of 
new  wave  of  the  f  utiure  in  providing  qusJ- 
Ity  health.  That  will  be  difficult  for  them 
to  do  over  a  period  of  years,  to  return 
the  high  interest  rates. 

As  debate  continues.  I  should  like  to 
give  that  some  thought,  to  see  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  t^iportunlty  to 
provide  some  kind  of  interest  subsidies, 
or  at  least  to  speU  out  more  clearly  what 
the  authority  will  be  for  the  operating 
officials  of  Government  in  the  nonprofflt 
agencies.  The  situation  can  be  some- 
what more  clarified  because  otherwise 
its  impact,  particularly  In  the  area  of 
health,  would  be  extremely  limited. 

Could  I  ask  the  Senator,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  this  would  be  used  only  for 
exisUng  deOcits.  Would  or  would  not 
the  funds  be  available  for  any  kind  of 
new  construction?  I  am  thhiking  in 
terms  of  trying  to  provide  more  expan- 
sive health  centers  in  local  communities, 
the  development  of  additional  kinds  of 
medical  schools,  and  other  facilities 
which  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  raised  that  question.  His 
bill,  which  is  now  in  conference,  deals 
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with  some  of  the  inequities  that  face  lu 
in  flnancin^r  medical  schools.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  par- 
ticular bill  deals  with  the  proUem  at 
operational  expenses  In  hoi^ltals.  llie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (ICr.  PxLL)  has  another  bill  that 
deals  with  opeiutioDBl  expenses  for  In- 
atttutions  of  education. 

What  our  Ull  deals  with  Is  operational 
not  coostruction  giants — operational 
funds  when  emergencies  exist,  and  only 
when  emergencies  exist. 

This  is  strictly  an  emergency-type 
situation.  The  i>roponents  ot  Lockheed 
suggest  that  their  emergency  has  come 
up  in  the  normal  course  of  business;  that 
it  is  an  emergency  loan  to  big  business 
BO  why  not  make  cm  emergency  loan 
available  to  hoeiritals  and  wtodlral 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing across  the  board? 

l<r.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  that 
response.  Tliere  are  a  nun^ber  of  ho^i- 
tals  and  other  health  fadUties  that  are 
not  neariy  so  well  run  as  they  should  be. 
What  we  always  have  to  be  careful  of  is 
not  providing  just  additicmal  loans  to 
continue  poor  administration  of  *»T<jtttTig 
hospitals  or  other  facilities,  but  I  point 
out  here  that  to  a  great  extent  the  fl- 
xuncial  condition  (A  hospitals  is  almost 
rtfated  to  the  awareness  of  their  respon- 
sibilities in  terms  of  local  community 
needs.  Time  and  time  again  we  have 
seen  that  hoqittals  retain  a  balanced 
budget  only  by  turning  away  disadvan- 
taged people  within  a  givoi  community. 
The  hospitals  running  the  greatest  de- 
ficits are  those  providing  the  most 
*»''o*<By-based  range  of  services,  mostly 
in  tlje  inner  city,  and  a  few  in  the  rural 
communities,  so  that  the  areas  of  great- 
«rt  need  in  hospitals  would  be  those  in 
the  urban  areas. 

I*t  me  ask  the  Senator  this:  How 
would  this  amendment  affect  municipal 
ho«)itals,  as  this  is  where  the  great  mass 
of  primary  care  is  being  i»x>vlded  today; 
in  the  District  of  OoIund)ia  Hospital  in 
the  Boston  City  Hbsirital,  to  the  Denver 
City  Ho^rital.  in  the  Cook  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  all  of  which  are  run  by 
munidpamieB.  Would  the  municipality 
be  able,  through  the  hospital  association 
to  be  eligible  for  this? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  indeed.  In  fact,  the 
Seiator  mentioned  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital. It  has  really  frtt  the  crunch.  It  has 
not  closed  down  but  is  trying  to  stay 
open.  It  has  lost  its  accreditation  because 
it  has  had  to  cut  down  its  services  so 
much.  It  is  a  tough  batUe  for  hospitals 
to  wage.  Certainly,  we  would  be  wrtaog  if 
we  did  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  homitals  to  which  the  Senator 

/S"*^?^"*«  *^"  ^  greatest  need  for 
this  kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tlie  municipal  hospi- 
tals themselves  and  the  associations, 
toey  would  be  able  to  be  eligible  for  that 
Una  of  loan,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Very  definitely,  pubHc  or 
private. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Public  or  private  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  am  Interested  In 
studying  the  Senator's  amendment  fur- 
ther and  I  appreciate  his  req)onses. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ai;q>ieciate 
not  only  the  concern,  but  the  expertise 


that  the  Senator 'from  Massachusetts 
brings.  As  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  make  a  significant 
contribution. 

I  want  to  say  unequivocally  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  for  the  Rbcoro,  as  I  have  said  ear- 
lier, that  this  emergency  loan  guarantee 
program  is  in  no  way  designed  to  sub- 
vert, su]n)lement.  or  take  the  place  of  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  him,  and 
others,  to  try  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
great  needs  of  our  hospitals  and  schools. 
This  is  an  emergency  loan  designed  to 
deal  with  emergency  operational  prob- 
lems. Tlie  Hill-Burton  hospital  pro- 
gram—the granddaddy  of  legislation  in 
the  hospital  field— does  not  provide  a 
single  dollar  for  the  operational  emer- 
gendes  now  confronting  the  hoq)itals. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Senator  would  not  be  averse  to  providing 
an  interest-free  loan  guarantee  in  terms 
of  hoqjitals.  would  he?  I  know  that  is  not 
included,  but  I  would  be  enormously  sym- 
pathetic to  that  kind  of  concq)t.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
would  be  running  into  there,  if  we  pro- 
vided this  kind  of  money  to  hoQ>itals 
that  have  operating  deficits  primarily 
because  of  services.  I  think  it  really  is 
imrealistic  to  expect  that  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  it  back. 

Then,  in  effect,  what  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  providing  additional  moneys,  in 
effect,  to  the  various  hospitals.  I  am  ex- 
tremely Interested  in  getting  mote  re- 
sources into  the  hospitals  of  the  counl^, 
but  I  think  this  would  be  the  result  of 
the  amendment,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing in  any  of  the  municipal  hospitals, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  need,  that 
would  provide  any  return  on  income. 
They,  in  effect,  are  providing  services  to 
medicare  and  medicaid  patients  and  are 
nmning  very  sizable  defidts.  I  think  this 
Is  part  of  the  reality — the  tragedy,  I 
might  say — of  the  situation. 

But  I  can  see  some  of  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  when  he  points 
out  that  in  terms  of  oiur  own  sense  of 
prlOTities,  being  willing  to  help  or  assist 
in  terms  of  hospitals,  we  may  be  think- 
ing in  terms  of  some  of  the  other  finan- 
dal  Institutions.  But  this  is  a  feature 
which  is,  I  think,  of  importance. 

I  raise  these  two  items,  and  I  would 
be  interested  in  any  response  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  could  give. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  said  earlier,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  original  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  am  not 
only  willing  to  accept  such  a  provision, 
but  I  would  prefer  it.  I  think  we  are.  m 
a  sense,  a  step  or  two  away  from  work- 
ing out  acceptaUe  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  wishes  to  pre- 
sent a  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  without  f^^ftng  the 
pending  amendment  to  lose  its  germane- 
ness, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming to  deal  with  the  agricultwal  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President.  I  expcMs 
my  i4H>reciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  courtesy. 

THE  AQRICULTURE-ENVIRONMEN. 
TAL  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1972— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  c(»nmittee  of  ccmf  erenoe 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  9270)  making  appropria- 
tions  for  the  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  aiding  June  80. 1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent conslrteinition  of  the  rqjort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Tafi)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

{The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrxs- 
sioMAL  RxcoRD  Of  July  22,  1971.  at  d 
26656. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
report  on  the  details  of  the  conference 
agreement,  since  the  full  text  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  has  been  printed  as  House 
Report  No.  92-n376. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  passed  this 
bill  on  June  23— the  Senate  on  July  15 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  con- 
tained 43  iUfferent  numbered  amend- 
ments, comprised  of  more  than  60  indi- 
vidual differences.  The  conferees  met  and 
reached  agreement  after  an  all-day  ses- 
sion on  July  21. 

■CICICAKT  TOTALS 

The  conference  agreement  on  this  bill 
totals  $13,276,900,050.  This  is  $3,727,992,- 
500  over  the  1971  appKH^rlation  and  is 
11,172,086,200  over  the  1972  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  biject  at  this 
pdnt  that  this  Is  the  first  year  this  sub- 
committee has  handled  appropriations 
for  the  environmental  and  consiimer 
protection  agencies  which  were  added  to 
the  subeoounittee's  Jurisdictian  early 
this  year. 

The  major  items  of  increase  in  the  biU 
over  the  budget  estimates  consist  of  $500 
million  for  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  ap- 
proximately $200  million  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  Rural  Electriflcation  Admin- 
istration. The  bill  also  exceeds  the  budget 
requests  for  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration by  $44  million.  Various  pro- 
grams of  the  soil  conservation  service 
were  also  increased  as  was  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program  of  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  The  bill  also  contains  $104 
million  for  the  special  milk  program 
which  was  an  unbudgeted  item  and  thus 
this  entire  amount  represents  an  increase 
over  the  Department's  budget  estimates. 

The  f  ra-egoing  items  r^resent  an  in- 
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crease  over  the  budget  estimates  of  more 
than  $1.1  billion,  of  the  total  increase  of 
$1,172,086,200. 

Mr.  President,  before  moving  for 
ad(H>tlon  of  the  omference  report.  I 
would  like  to  mentlcm  a  couple  of  items 
of  general  interest.  The  conference 
agreement  conciirred  with  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  eliminating  language  from 
the  House-passed  bill  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  price  support  pay- 
ments to  $20,000.  The  conference  also 
concurred  with  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  fully  restoring  the  net  realized  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

On  pages  27298-27302  of  the  Cowghks- 
sioNAL  Record  of  July  27.  1971.  there  is 
printed  a  detailed  table  showing  com- 
parisons of  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  conferees  with  the  1971  level,  the 
budget  estimates  for  1972,  and  the  bill 
as  it  was  passed  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Since  this  information  is  already 
contained  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  shall  not  offer  it  for  printing  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  some 
Senators  have  questions  they  would  like 
to  raise  in  regard  to  the  r^x>rt  I  yield 
DOW  to  the  Senator  from  WLsoonsin. 

DUXT  CATIXX  rOKAGB  LABOBATORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <m  the  way  in  whldi  he  has 
handled  tiie  agricultiu*  appropriations 
bill  as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  worked  hard.  He  has 
worked  long  hours  and  has  held  very  ex- 
tensive hearings.  It  has  been  a  difficult 
and  at  times  a  thankless  Job. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  language 
in  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  that 
distresses  me,  however.  As  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  recall,  the  Senate  in- 
cluded $680,000  for  the  planning  of  a 
dairy  cattle  forage  laboratory  which 
would  have  been  in  my  State  and  would 
have  primarily  benefited  dairy  farmers 
in  the  North  Central  region  of  the  United 
States  but  would  have  had  a  substantial 
impact  on  dairy  forage  practices 
throughout  the  country. 

Strong  resistance  to  this  proposal  was 
encountered  in  conference  because  it  was 
new  construction.  The  point  was  made 
that  existing  facilities  were  not  fully 
staffed,  so  we  should  not  begin  building 
new  ones — as  if  new  construction  were 
not  exactly  what  we  need  in  view  of  the 
present  unemployment  in  the  building 
trades.  Certainly  it  would  be  extremely 
dlfBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  argue 
against  the  laboratory  on  the  merits.  It 
would  return  almost  $100  for  every  dol- 
lar invested.  The  yearly  savings  to  the 
dairy  farmer  would  be  a  whopping  $357 
million. 

The  annual  cost  of  operation  would  be 
$3.5  million.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  pubUc 
works  programs  since  I  have  been  here. 
However,  I  have  never  seen  one  that  has 
a  100  to  1  cost-benefit  ratio. 

Despite  this  Impressive  return  coupled 
with  an  extensive  57-page  study  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  laboratory  the  conference 
report  calls  on  the  E>epartment  to  "re- 
study  the  need  for  such  laboratory  on  a 


smaller  scale  or  perhaps  in  connection 
with  research  at  other  centers." 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  Presidait.  this  move, 
although  it  may  be  penny  wise  is  most 
assuredly  pound  foolish.  The  laboratory 
would  cost  $8,500,000  to  build.  This  is 
(xmslderably  less  than  one  of  the  F-14 
fighters  that  the  Defense  Department 
intends  to  acquire  in  great  numbers.  It  is 
much  less  than  one  C-5A — in  fact  it 
would  cost  about  one-sixth  as  much.  Yet 
the  lienefits  to  the  dairy  farmer — helping 
him  to  meet  the  cost-price  squeeze — are 
immense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  if  it  is  his  imderstanding  that 
the  conference  report  merely  intends  to 
instruct  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
consider  alternatives. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Wisconsin  lost  me  with  the  talk 
of  the  C-5A's  and  a  couple  of  other  items. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  trying  to  put 
this  in  its  proper  perspective.  We  do  not 
have  to  provide  Ullions  of  dollars  for 
planes  that  will  not  woit.  We  get  turned 
down  year  after  year  after  year  on  a 
laboratory  which  the  feasibilities  studies 
have  overwhelmingly  shown  should  be 
established. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  somewhat  facetiously,  that  if  Lock- 
heed were  a  Government  corporation,  we 
could  locate  it  in  Wisconsin  and  help 
compensate  for  this  fS99  there. 

Mr.  President,  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  he  Isnows  full  wdl  how 
vigorously  the  Senate  c<mferees  for  3 
years  running  have  battled  for  this  proj- 
ect in  Wisconsin.  This  is  not  because  it  is 
a  Wisconsin  project  nor  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  because  dairy  farming 
all  over  the  coimtry  would  benefit  from 
it.  We  felt  it  had  very  great  merit  in  the 
national  interest.  That  is  the  reason  we 
recommended  it.  At  no  time  did  we  in- 
tend, in  my  recollection  in  the  confer- 
ence, that  the  language  be  so  strict  as  to 
suggest  that  the  proposal  be  reduced  or 
that  the  services  sought  to  be  provided 
there  be  induded  somewhere  else  and 
thus,  in  effect,  to  abandon  the  project.  We 
think  that  would  be  unwise. 

I  am  prepared  to  accompany  this  dia- 
log and  the  statements  I  have  Just  made 
with  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  it  dear  what  oiu-  intent  is. 
as  the  Senate  imderstands  it.  and  what 
the  intent  was.  We  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  House  on  this  matter  this 
year,  but  we  are  not  through  trying  and 
therefore  we  want  to  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  "to  get  with  it," 
and  to  have  another  look  at  this  ap- 
proach. Hopefully  the  Secretary  will 
come  up  with  this  in  his  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
upon  further  study  it  appears  that  the 
most  efDcient  way  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem is  to  follow  the  course  proposed  by 
the  Department  in  1968— the  dairy  cat- 
tle laboratory— is  it  the  Senator's  inter- 
pretation of  the  conference  language 
that  we  should  follow  this  coarse  rather 
than  take  a  'second  best'  approcKsh? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  so.  The  Senator 
was  there  at  the  same  time  as  I  was  dur- 


ing the  conference.  Our  recdlections  are 
identical  in  that  regard. 

I  might  check  with  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  conference  and 
my  colleague  in  the  oitire  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  language  in  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSELA.  I  would  say  that  it  was 
not  the  type  of  language  on  this  subject 
that  this  Senator  contemplates.  It  was 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  item  could 
not  be  allowed,  that  it  would  be  ddeted 
in  the  overall  consideration  of  the  bill. 
There  was  no  discussion.  If  there  was.  it 
escaped  my  attention.  There  was  no  ac- 
quiescence that  there  would  be  a  restudy 
of  the  need  for  such  a  laboratory  on  a 
smaller  scale  or  perhaps  in  connection 
with  research  at  other  centers. 

To  that  extent  I  would  take  exception 
to  the  language  in  the  report  and  I  would 
say  there  Is  Justification  for  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  reaffirming  my  recollection.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  hope  that 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  un- 
derstand that  none  of  this  is  criticism  of 
them  or  the  vigorous  Job  they  did  in  com- 
mittee to  try  to  save  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  both  Senators 
have  been  most  hdpful  and  cooperaidve. 
The  lack  of  cooperation  and  refusal  to 
fund  the  project  arose  only  after  we 
took  the  appropriation  bill  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXlCXm' 

The  dairy  fvmer  In  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly In  tb«  Midwest,  continues  to  be 
faced  by  a  cruel  cost-price  squeese.  As  a  re- 
sult, tlie  average  Wisconsin  dairy  farm  fam- 
ily U  contributing  long  hours  of  backbreaklng 
work  at  a  poverty  level  wage. 

One  certain  way  out  of  tlUs  Impaiwo  la  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  feed — the  single  larg- 
est cost  of  milk  production.  This  Is  exactly 
what  the  proposed  Dairy  Cattle  Forage  TJti- 
Ilzatlon  Laborat<x7  would  do  according  to  a 
D^artment  of  Agriculture  study  made  in 
1968. 

The  cost  of  constructing  such  a  laboratory 
would  be  $8,500,000  and  It  woxild  cost  $3,500.- 
000  a  year  to  operate,  but  Its  return  In  re- 
duced feed  costs  would  be  a  fantastic  $S60 
mlUlon  annuaUy.  In  other  words  the  project 
would  return  almost  $100  in  benefits  for  evaty 
dollar  Invested.  This  Is  a  most  eOelent  use 
of  Federal  funds. 

The  Impact  of  Improved  forage  practices 
on  the  small  family  farm,  which  continues 
to  be  the  baclcbone  of  the  nation's  dairy  in- 
dustry, would  be  substantial  Tliese  farms  are 
uniquely  fitted  to  efficiently  use  grazing 
lands  whUe  large  eentraUaed  opermtlou  have 
greater  problems  in  tranqiortlng  bulky  for- 
age to  feeding  sites  and  pursuing  effective 
graalDg  managamant  praetioss.  A  reduction 
In  forage  costs  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  proposed  laboratory  thus  would  l>e  of 
particular  benefit  to  the  family  dairy  farm. 

Economic  growth  In  the  farm  sector  of  the 
seven  North  Central  states  la  partloiilariy 
keyed  to  the  effective  use  of  forage  lands. 
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OD»-tIilRl  Of  the  fannUnd  In  the  an^  U  used 
for  tong*.  Onm-httU  at  the  fiumland  in  my 
own  tUX»  of  WUooaaln  is  utUiaed  for  thla 
ptopoa*.  B7  improvlDg  tba  produetlon,  luui- 
dllnc  stonge  •ad  uae  of  tlUa  forage  crop,  tbe 
prapoMd  laboratory  would  glv*  m  teal  booet 
to  tbe  eeTea-etate  farm  eoomciDy. 

But  tbto  U  far  ftom  a  regional  program. 
Tbe  beneats  from  tbli  laboratory  wonid  at- 
■iat  tbe  daby  mdoetry  In  erery  state  In  tbe 
UnUm.  In  fMt,  elnoe  dairying  ranJcs  aeocmd 
only  to  oattle  production  nationally  In  oasb 
receipts  from  agrlcultare.  this  laboratory 
•ould  bave  a  algnlfloant  ti«p««^.  on  the  na- 
tlanti  turn  economy  as  a  wbole. 

FlnaUy.  tbe  University  of  Wisconsin's  Col- 
lege of  AgrleiUture  Is  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  provide  free  land  for  tbe  facility.  Tbus,  tbe 
ta^Miyer  would  not  have  to  spend  one  red 
cent  OD  land  acqulsttloo. 

Ifr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tbe 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.McOEE.Iyield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  bill  is  in  final  form  I  wish  to 
cfxnmaad  the  able  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  entire  committee  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  excellent  Job. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  increases. 
I  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
over  $200  million  increase  in  REA  funds. 
This  is  good  news  to  nunJ  areas.  This 
maaey  is  needed  for  there  is  a  very  heavy 
backlog.  I  wish  to  thanlc  the  Senator  for 
the  consideration  given  to  rural  electrifi- 
cation. 

Now,  on  page  43  of  the  report  on  the 
original  bill  I  find  the  following  language 
la  regard  to  the  Water  Bank  Act: 

This  appropriation  would  enable  tbe  de- 
partment to  enter  Into  agreements  and  would 
fund  tbe  ooat-ebarlng  and  annual  payments 
on  tbeee  agreements  for  the  full  10  years  of 
tbe  agreement  term. 

An  ai^roprlaUon  of  $10  million  Is  recom- 
mended, ttie  same  as  tbe  Houee  bill  and  the 
budget  estimate  for  1973. 

The  figure  of  $10  million  was  retained? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  My  question  Is:  What 
period  of  time  does  that  $10  million 
cover? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  $10  million  was  de- 
signed to  cover  the  initial  contracts  for 
10  years,  but  the  law  authorizes  a  $100 
million  program  over  the  10-year  period. 
The  $10  million  does  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent the  entire  program  but  will  fimd 
for  the  entire  10-year  period  the  initial 
contracts  that  will  be  entered  into 
later  this  year. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  again,  I  thank  the  committee. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  been  a 
real  leader  In  this  body  and  In  committee 
dellboatlons  in  obtaining  sufflclent  loan 
funds  for  the  REA.  I  appreciate  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Senator  In  that  regard. 

Mir.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  question  about  some 
of  the  language  in  the  repOTt  that  dis- 
turbs me  consideraUy.  The  language  to 
wfaidi  I  refer  is  found  on  pace  6  of  the 
oonference  report  where  it  is  stated  very 
clearly  in  reference  to  Amendment  No. 
15  that: 
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It  Is  to  be  noted  that,  \mder  tbe  various 
laws  passed  by  the'Oongreee  and  signed  by 
tbe  President,  a  commitment  was  made  to 
make  payments  under  certain  terms  and 
oondmoos  at  not  to  exceed  »56.000  per  per- 
son or  corporation  per  crop. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  btf  ore  us,  we 
debated  this  matter  fully.  I  offered  an 
amendment  irt^h  was  rejected  to  change 
the  word  '•person"  to  "owner"  to  try  to 
tigrhten  up  the  administration  of  this 
provision  to  avoid  the  effect  of  dividing 
ownership  and  to  avoid  the  effectiveness 
of  a  limitation  that  Con«rreBS  Intended. 

Now  I  find  language  In  this  r^?ort 
which  goes  further,  I  think,  than  either 
the  committee  report  of  the  House  or  the 
S«iate,  and  it  goes  further  than  the  pres- 
ent law.  and  further,  indeed,  than  the 
inesent  regulation. 

The  language  in  connectian  with 
amendment  No.  16  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  found  in  the  third  paragraph 
where  it  is  stated: 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that,  tinder  the  varloxu 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President,  a  commitment  was  made  to 
make  payments  under  certain  terms  and  oon- 
dlUons  and  not  to  exceed  $56,000  per  person 
or  corporation  per  crop. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  words  "or  corpo- 
ration" are  novel  and,  I  think,  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  regulation  and  the 
present  law. 

The  regulation  at  the  present  time 
which  I  quoted  to  the  Senate  when  the 
matter  was  under  original  discussion 
states  that: 

i  796.7     Corporations  and  stockholders. 

A  corporation  (including  a  limited  partner- 
ship) shall  be  considered  as  one  person,  and 
an  individual  stockholder  of  the  corporation 
may  be  considered  as  a  separate  person  to 
the  extent  that  such  stockholder  la  engaged 
In  the  production  of  the  crop  as  a  separate 
producer  and  otherwise  meets  tbe  requlie- 
mente  of  |  798.3,  except  that  a  corporaUon 
in  which  more  than  60  percent  of  the  stock 
Is  owned  by  tbe  Individual's  apotise  and 
minor  children) .  or  by  a  legal  entity,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  a  separate  person  from 
such  Individual  or  legal  entity.  Where  the 
same  two  or  more  Individuals  or  other  legal 
entitles  own  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
stock  In  each  of  two  or  more  coiporauons. 
aU  such  corporations  shall  be  considered  as 
one  person. 

This  language,  if  taken  Uterally,  might 

indicate  an  Intent  to  make  exception 

what  I  call  a  sieve— because  it  Is  not  at 
all  meaningful — considering  corpora- 
tions as  sepcutite  entities,  as  exists  un- 
der the  SEC  or  the  tax  law.  But  never- 
theless this  provision  Included  in  the 
oonference  report  might  be  interpreted 
as  trying  to  broaden  the  present  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  statute 
referring  only  to  persons,  over  and  be- 
yond the  present  interpretation.  Both 
regulations  in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal congressional  intent,  should  be 
tightened. 

Can  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator's  misgivings 
in  connection  with  the  phrase  "per  per- 
son or  coipbration"  are  understandable. 
That  certainly  does  not  reflect  the  Intent 
of  the  conferees.  It  is  likewise  under- 
standable that  one  with  legal  training  in 
the  legal  profession  could  regard  this 
otherwise  as  a  redundancy  or  expansion 
for  some  other  purpose.  I  suspect  It  was 


spdled  out  to  take  care  of  the  ilUterates 
among  us.  like  the  chalnnan  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  who  is  not  a  lawyer.  It  was 
not  Intended  as  a  ruse,  or  screen,  or  sub- 
version to  permit  dummy  corporations 
or  other  devices  to  be  used  to  try  to  get 
around  the  law.  I  think  this  legislative 
record  ought  to  make  that  very  explicit 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  viras  not  the 
Intent,  or  the  outcome.  We  will  require 
vigilance  in  riding  herd  on  its  applica- 
tion to  make  doubly  certain  that  it  is  not 
exploited  to  get  around  the  intent  of  the 
law. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  we  had 
strong  language  in  the  Senate  report 
directed  to  this  problem  and  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  we  will  follow  this  up. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  appreciate  that  statement 
from  the  chairman.  This  would  provide 
guidelines  for  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  it  is  clear,  but  a 
question  has  been  raised,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  clarification.  Cto  page  7  of 
the  conference  report,  under  "Environ- 
mental Protection  Agoicy."  it  reads: 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $7,600,000  for  soUd  waste  dlsooeal 
grants.  «*«*«« 

As  I  understand  it,  this  language  re- 
fers to  the  House  bill— that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  the  conference  re- 
port—which originally  contained  an  ap- 
pnvriaticm  of  $4  milUon  for  this  item 
and  a  provision  to  carry  over  an  addi- 
tional $4  million  which  vras  not  ex- 
pended during  fiscal  year  1971. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  total  of 
$15.5  million  available  for  solid  waste 
di««x)saJ  grants;  tiiat  is,  a  new  appropri- 
ation of  $11.5  milUon  plus  the  $4  mlllioo 
in  carryover  money? 

Mr.  McOEE.  That  is  correct.  There 
was  a  $4  million  carryover  from  last 
year.  This  increase  was  the  recommen- 
dation the  conferees  agreed  to  over  the 
figure  that  was  included  from  the  House 
side. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Very  good.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGiE),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrubka)  ,  for  the  fine  Job 
they  did  on  the  o(mferenoe  report  and 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  provision 
in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  tbe 
committee  of  conference  on  the  agricul- 
ture appnvriation  bill  has  caused  some 
concern,  and  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  it  before  the  final  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  The  language  referred  to 
is  as  follows: 

The  conferees  believe  It  most  Important 
that  tbe  various  agencies  of  Government  and 
tbe  Congress  in  the  review  and  appraUal  of 
Federal  Oovemment  programs,  projects  and 
aotlvltlee,  have  full  Information  available 
not  only  as  to  tbe  Impact  upon  tbe  environ- 
ment but  also  tbe  significant  economic  Im- 
pact on  the  public  and  tbe  affected  areas  and 
Industries. 

Tbe  conferees,  therefore,  direct  that.  In 
addition  to  the  oivlronmental  effects  of  an 
action,  an   required  reports  from  depart- 
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Bents,  agencies  or  persons  sball  also  Include 
Information,  as  prq>ared  by  the  agency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  administration  of  tbe 
program,  project,  or  activity  Involved,  on  the 
effect  en  the  economy,  Including  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  other  economic 
Impacts. 

The  conferees  expect  tbe  agencies  Invcdved 
to  spend  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
neceesary,  out  of  general  ftinds  available,  to 
cover  any  additional  costs  of  preparing  such 
statements. 

This  requirement  will  apply  primarily  to 
tbe  environmental  Impact  statements  re- 
quired under  section  103  of  the  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  Quality  Act,  and  the  reports  reqiilred  un- 
der the  permit  dumping  programs  based  on 
tbe  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  this  lan- 
guage, I  would  like  to  express  my  imder- 
standing  that  these  words  will  not  have 
the  force  of  law.  In  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  the  bill  it 
reported,  provided  for  $6.3  million  for 
the  writiniK  of  economic  impact  state- 
ments. On  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  DmGCLL,  this  provision  was  stricken 
from  the  bill  on  a  point  of  order  as  legis- 
lating on  an  appropriations  bill.  The 
Senate  did  not  provide  for  any  funds  for 
such  Impact  statements.  It  thus  seems 
clear  that  the  question  of  whether  funds 
should  be  appropriated  for  this  pui-pose 
was  not  before  the  conferees. 

Had  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
been  Included  in  the  conference  report 
itself,  the  provision  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  both  on  this 
groimd  and  on  the  groimd  asserted  by 
Mr.  DiNOELL  on  the  House  floor.  While 
reference  to  economic  Impact  informa- 
tion appears  not  in  the  report,  but  rath- 
er In  the  Joint  statement  accompanying 
the  report,  it  would  appear  that  it 
should  not  be  entiUed  to  binding  effect 
of  law. 

Mr.  McOEE.  As  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated, the  language  to  which  he  takes 
exception  is  contained  in  the  Joint  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  suid  Is  not  contained  in  either  the 
bill  Itself  or  in  the  official  conference 
report.  As  was  brought  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  when  this  matter  was 
under  consideration,  this  language,  in 
my  opinion,  cannot  serve  either  to  ex- 
pand or  to  restrict  the  basic  legislative 
authority  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  other  agencies  Involved. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f<41ows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  at  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  biU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  "$70,000". 

Resolved,  "niat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendmeot  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  the  afcwesald  bUI.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inswt- 
ed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fcHlowlng: 
"$1,410,000,  of  which  $460,000  shaU  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  Consumer,  Products  Infarmatloti 
Coordination  Center  for  necessary  expenses. 
Including  services  auttioclKed  by  5  VS.C. 
3109". 

Resolved,  ThsA  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  td- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Insert- 
ed by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"$36,000,000  (of  which  $6,600,000  sh&U  be 
placed  In  contingency  reserve  to  be  released 
on  determination  of  need)". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  ccHicur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  sunendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4, 34,  and  38. 

The  moti<»  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  requirement 
that  the  conference  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  report  be  waived.  Inasmuch  as 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  has  been  printed  as  a  report 
of  the  House.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Hastings, 
of  New  York,  as  a  further  additional 
manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8629)  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  Increased  man- 
power for  the  health  professions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  the  Sp^iker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Hastings,  of  New  York,  as  a  further  addi- 
tional manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8630)  to  amend  tiUe  VXH  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  train- 
ing increased  numbers  of  nurses. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bUl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  oner- 
gency  loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tndl'^n'* 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  (derk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

theroU.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  iir.  Presidait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  «>eak- 
Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  discourse  on  it.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations. 
Much  of  this  is  repetitive,  but  I  think  it 
Is  Important  to  make  abecdutely.  crystal 
clear  what  this  body  is  being  asked  to  do. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  and  I  had,  I 
thought,  arrived  at  some  kind  of  an 
agre«nent  as  to  how  we  were  going  to 
try  to  portray  the  $250  million  when  the 
prcvMHients  were  rather  disturbed  that 
others  were  trying  to  portray  the  $250 
million  as  being  something  for  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  in  cash,  and  the 
opponents  were  getting  upset  over  the 
$250  million  being  portrayed  as  some- 
thing the  taxpayers  had  no  connectiCHi 
with. 

Let  us  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
Oovemment  is  not — and  as  an  (H>ponent 
of  the  bill  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Oovemment  is  not — giving  $250  mil- 
lion to  the  Lockheed  Aireraft  Corp.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Oovemment 
could  give  $250  miUion  to  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp. 

Insofar  as  the  provisions  of  the  biU  are 
concerned,  the  figure  $250  million  Is  used. 
May  I  point  out  that  what  is  being  re- 
quested here  is  $2  billion,  with  the  max- 
imum loan  to  anyone  being  ^50  mil- 
Uon— a  rather  coincidental  figure  to  the 
needs  ot  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  But 
certainly  in  the  proper  functioning  of 
Government,  as  tn  the  proper  function- 
ing of  budgeting  in  one's  home  or  in  the 
finances  of  a  town  or  a  State,  when  there 
is  the  possibility  of  having  to  fork  over 
$250  millicm,  some  provision  in  the 
budgeting  process  has  to  be  made. 

If  any  one  of  us  is  asked  to  cosign  the 
note  of  a  friend,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
cover  the  amount  of  that  note.  True,  we 
are  doing  nothing  more  than  putting  our 
signature  on  it,  but  the  day  might  come 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  good 
the  full  amount  of  the  note. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
under  those  circumstances  we  have,  in 
effect,  backdoor  financing  and  backdoor 
appropriations?  The  Appr(H>riations 
C(Hnmlttee  would  not  have  any  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it.  The  fuU  faltii  and 
credit  of  the  US.  Govertunent  would  be 
behind  that  guarantee,  and  no  member 
of  the  AN>r(^pTlations  Committee,  no 
Monber  of  the  Senate,  sind  no  Member 
of  the  House  could  say.  "We  cannot 
make  that  guarantee  good.  We  did  not 
mean  it.  We  caimoC  afford  it.  We  are  go- 
ing to  take  another  kxdc  at  It  hi  the  ap- 
propriation process."  That  money  would 
be  gone.  As  It  is.  it  is  a  conditional  ba<±- 
door  appropriation  process  and  this  is  the 
last  time  we  have  a  crack  at  It.  After 
the  emergency  board  is  created.  Con- 
gress wUl  not  have  anything  moie  to  >ay 
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on  that  putiealar  loan  toJiOGkheed  or  governing  is  chxxMtng,  and  we  are  making 
'   '''"'  ■"  ""    *         one  choioe  anuHig  nUmy  that  will  come 

before  the  Senate,  but  It  Is  one,  and  I 
think  we  should  ezpreas  ourselves  on  each 
one  as  they  come  akng. 

This  Is  the  technical  point  on  which 
the  Senator  from  TTM^^wfi  and  I  disagree. 
But  we  will  have  made  our  choice  to 
guarantee  $2  billion,  now,  to  major  cor- 
porations, and  In  any  event  $250  million 
to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

I  did  want  the  oiwortunity,  as  I  say, 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
on,  first,  alerting  the  American  public  as 
to  what  It  is  we  are  signhig  off  on.  and, 
second,  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Tndiana  on  pointing  up  the  priorities 
that  face  the  Nation  at  this  time,  and 
how  this  is  a  misplaced  priority.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  because  of  a  technical 
matter — becatise  I  believe  each  one  of 
these  choices  should  come  through  by 
itself,  and  not  be  slapped  on  different 
bills — I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  Senator.  But,  as  to  the  policy  and 
purpose,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  commend  him 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  technical  question 
that  might  be  interpreted  imder  the  Sen- 
ate rules  as  an  observation  but  never- 
thdess  is  technically  a  question? 

Mr.  W KICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  He  cer- 
tainly has  put  this  whole  question  in 
proper  perspective,  in  my  judgment.  I 
would  like  Just  to  make  the  one  observa- 
tion that  it  seems  to  me  that  here.  In 
one  amendment,  we  have  the  chance  to 
be  both  idealistic  and  pragmatic.  We 
have  the  opportimity  to  be  idealistic 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  priorities 
qxiestlon,  but  we  also  have  the  cnnwrta- 
nlty  to  be  pragmatic  by  tying  into  one 
package  the  support  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  disinclined  to  support  this 
additional  assistance  for  health  and  edu- 
cation— to  tie  their  support  into  this  one 
particular  measure,  and  then  everyone  is 
free,  of  course,  to  vote  as  he  pleases  on 
final  passage. 

But  I  think  this  Is  an  important  con- 
tribution we  can  make  in  the  event  this 
measure  does  pass,  to  say  that  at  least 
we  are  going  to  distribute  these  fimds 
across  the  board  on  a  more  realistic  pri- 
ority basis. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  jrield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

mt AlftMOCB-CONSKNT   AOKZXMKKTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished mover  of  the  amendmoit,  the 
Senator  from  Ihdlana  (Mr.  Bath)  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  3puaaum), 
and  that  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 


any  other  loan  made  before  October  1 

Mr.  WKICKEK.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  absoiutdy  c<nrrect  In  his  ob- 
servation. I  think  It  is  necessary  to  point 
it  out,  so  if  the  worst  happens  the  tax- 
payers of  the  coantry  will  not  throw  up 
their  hands  and  aay,  in  surprise.  "But  we 
were  told  we  wen  not  putting  out  any 
money.  We  were  toU  by  the  Senator  f  nan 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  not  one  dime" — ^I  bdleve  was  the 
exprewlon  used — ^"woold  be  coming  out 
of  our  pockets."  I  think,  win  or  lose,  it  is 
necessary  for  men  Uke  the  Senator  from 
WiBConaln  and  the  Senator  from  Tndiana 
to  point  out  to  the  American  people  what 
they  are  doing,  and  not  gloss  over  it  as 
Just  a  simple  matter  of  the  Senate's 
passing  the  bill  and  the  United  States 
signing  its  name,  and  that  is  all  we  are 
liable  for. 
We  could  be  liable  tor  $250  mllUon. 
Point  No.  2:  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he 
Indicated  a  <toep  concern  over  the  priori- 
ties in  this  Nation.  Certainly,  this  has  to 
be  in  the  back  of  many  minds  in  this 
Chamber,  and  Indeed  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  ccmunend  the  Senator 
from  Tndiana  oa  pointing  up  this  Issue  of 
priorities  as  it  relates  to  the  Lockheed 
loan. 

There  will  be  those  who  say,  "Every 
time  we  get  into  one  subject  or  another 
around  here,  someone  raises  the  issue  of 
priorities."  But,  Mr.  President,  that  con- 
cern properly  belongs  here,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tndiana  has  pointed  out. 

I  do  not  agree,  and  I  have  so  stated  to 
the  Senator  frem  Indiana,  that  this  is 
a  proper  method,  on  this  particular  bill, 
to  introduce  the  tasue,  but  he  is  absolute- 
ly correct  in  again  explaining  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  Oovemment  is  the  business  of 
choosing,  and  when  we  choose  to  set 
aside  $2  billion— $250  million  for  the 
Lockheed  Alreraf  t  Corp. — we  have  made 
a  choice  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
possible  endeavor  of  this  Oovemment. 

The  pnvonents  of  the  bill  have  said 
that  actuijly  we  should  be  happy  to  en- 
courage the  Lockheed  Alreraft  Corp.  in 
this  particular  endeavor,  which  is  civilian 
in  nature,  as  compared  to  the  defense 
aspects  of  their  business.  True,  I  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  there  is  a 
civilian  or  commercial  aspect  to  Lock- 
heed's business.  But  the  question  here  is 
not  merely  as  between  commercial  and 
defense  priorities.  I  do  not  particularly 
care  to  make,  or  have  pushed  down  my 
throat,  the  choice  of  ah  airframe  manu- 
facturer. Undoubtedly  that  is  a  great  en- 
deavor, but  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
needs  of  the  country  these  days,  it  is  quite 
far  down  aa  my  Ust  of  priorities.  No 
doubt  it  is  within  the  Ust  of  our  civilian 
needs,  but  in  the  order  of  our  civilian 
priorities,  airframe  manufacturing  does 
not  sit  high  (m  my  list. 

I  think,  again,  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  right  on  the  but- 
ton when  he  asks  us  to  reexamine  within 
the  tnmiBW(xk.  of  all  of  our  needs  what 
really  needs  to  be  done.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it— and  I  repeat,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  plaglaitte,  I  believe  it  was  Win- 
ston Churchin  who  used  the  words  that 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Ilie  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
li  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  m^te 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  precede 
that? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yeas  aiMl  nays,  previously  ordered,  be 
withdrawn. 

Th9  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidait,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  what 
the  previous  order  was?  I  may  not  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  BAYH.  llie  Senator  from  Indiana 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  am 
now  asking  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
withdrawn  from  my  amendment,  so  that, 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  inconven- 
ience and  the  Tninimnm  amount  of  the 
Senate's  time,  I  might  be  permitted  to 
revise  my  amendment,  after  whldi  i 
should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to 
be  granted  again. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  throusji 
the  rather  arduous  and  lengthy  time  re- 
quired by  the  rules  for  amending,  but  if 
I  am  required  to  I  will. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  not  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Senator  has  lost  the  right  to  modify 
his  amendment  by  entering  into  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 

the  Senator  be  permitted  to  modify  the 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  what  form  wHI 
this  modification  be? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  form  will  follow  the 
general  outline  of  the  colloquy  engaged 
in  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  modification  be 
germane  to  the  Senator's  amendment? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Oh.  yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  I  know  the  answer,  but 
I  want  to  be  sine  that  the  record  is 
clear:  Did  the  Chair  put  the  question 
initially  on  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virghiia? 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion was  put. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  it 
was  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiUatatelt. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Does  not  the  Soiator 
from  Connecticut  hare  the  fioor?  Did  he 
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not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia without  losing  his  rls^t  to  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  correct.  But  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
sD  time  for  the  next  hour  is  imder  the 
ctmtrol  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  maiuiger  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No,  I  was  just  inquir- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
sends  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clertc  read  as  follows: 

"Oa  page  3,  line  30,  after  the  period,  add 
the  fi^owUig: 

In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed  for  uiy 
higher  educational  or  heaKh  oare  enterprise, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  provide  granta  to  such  institution 
for  the  payment  of  such  Interest.  There  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
guch  sums  as  may  be  neoeaeary  for  grants 
under  this  provision." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
word  of  explanation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  need.  Just  one  word  of  explana- 
tion for  those  who  may  not  have  heard 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  committee  hearings,  it  was  ac- 
tually pointed  out — certainly,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  aware  of  it — thsit  in 
many  Instances  it  might  be  difficult  for  a 
nonprofit  hospital  or  educational  insti- 
tution to  take  advantage  of  the  measure, 
of  the  guarantee  loan,  at  conventional 
intoest  rates.  This  amendment  deals 
with  that  by  alleviating  the  interest  bur- 
den. Of  course,  the  institution  still  will 
be  required  to  repay  the  loan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  some  ques- 
tions about  his  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  helpful  and  Interesting 
amendment 

As  I  understand,  one  of  the  provislfms 
that  remains  in  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fled  is  that  the  Board,  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board— which  in  the  bill 
consists  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  President  of  the  Federal  Reserre 
IMstrict  in  which  the  headquarters  of 
the  firm  or  association  is  located— be 
8UK>lemented  with  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, so  tlMt  it  would  be  a  four-man 
Board.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  \z  accurate.  We  In- 
duded  the  Beeretary  of  HEW  because, 
if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  loans  to  the 
institutions  that  are  bis  primary  oonoem 
we  feel  that  he  should  hare  a  voice  as 
to  the  criteria  and  the  quallflcatlons  of 
the  institutions  seeking  a  loan  guarantee. 
OZVXZ 17S7— nrt  SI 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  logical.  But 
the  way  it  reads,  the  Board  now  consists 
of  three  members  who  are  interested, 
concerned,  and  qualified  with  re^^ect  to 
the  econc«ny,  with  respect  to  its  opera- 
tions, and  so  forth,  and  only  one  mem- 
ber— who  would  be  outvoted — who  rep- 
resents health  and  education,  which,  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendment,  would  be 
entitled  to  half  of  the  $2  billion  guar- 
antee that  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  am  concerned  about  that,  because  I 
would  think  there  would  be  some  dispo- 
sition, especially  in  view  of  the  history  of 
Vbis  matter,  simply  to  provide  funds  for 
Locldieed  and  perhaps  some  other  corpo- 
ratioos  and  just  to  ignore  the  improve- 
ment of  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  offered. 

I  think  there  still  is  plenty  of  maaey  in 
here  for  corporations.  It  provides  $2  bil- 
lion all  together,  and  they  are  asking  for 
only  $250  million. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified 
that  they  do  not  have  any  other  firm  in 
mind.  I  would  be  very  much  c(nicemed 
about  the  possibility  tliat  the  loans  to 
Lockheed  and  other  failing  corporations 
might  be  the  end  of  it.  I  think  there  is 
a  provision  here  that  takes  care  of  that, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  I  read  from  page  2 
of  the  amendment,  line  6 — 

No  more  than  60  percentum  of  aU  out- 
standing loans  guaranteed  by  the  Board  abaU 
be  loans  to  business  enterprises. 

I  understand  that,  therefore,  if  the 
$250  million  guarantee  is  made  to  Lock- 
heed, they  must  guarantee  at  least  $250 
milUon  to  educational  and  health  instl- 
tutions.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate.  ThaX 
question  is  indicative  of  the  usual  per- 
c^tion  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Wisconsin. 
This  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  when  we  were 
trying  to  perceive  how  we  oould  word 
this  to  really  balance  and  redirect  priori- 
ties. Just  making  50  percent  of  these 
guaranteed  loans  avaUaUe,  did  not  re- 
quire that  the  loan  guarantees  actually 
be  made.  So  that  the  $250  million  loan 
guarantee — or,  indeed,  a  Ulllan  doUan 
worth  of  loan  guarantees — could  be  made 
to  businesses  that  were  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty with  no  epBCific  requiremoit  that 
$1  be  guaranteed  for  loans  to  hCMi^itals 
or  schools. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  very,  very 
critical  because,  as  the  Soiat^  weU 
knows,  the  fouriii  member  of  the  bosu^ 
whom  he  has  added,  is  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  he 
is  also  the  President's  man;  and.  if  it  is 
the  p<^cy  of  the  administration  to  use 
this  simi^  to  ball  out  big  businees.  that 
is  all  it  will  be  used  for. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  just  let 
me  spedflcaUy  say  that  the  wottUng  "50 
per  centum  of  all  outstanding  loans 
guaranteed,"  does,  indeed,  say  that,  if 
$250  mllUon  U  loaned  to  Lockheed,  the 
same  amoimt  must  be  made  available  to 
howitals,  medical  schools,  and  other 
institutions  of  education. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right  I  am  eon- 
oemed  about  the  time  dement.  Bappoaa 
their  say  eventually,  sometime,  some 
year.  "We  will  make  $350  millioa  avail- 
aue  to  edOBattaaal  taHtttutlaai  and  hoa- 
pltala."  As  I  understand  tt.  there  Is  no 


precise  or  Q>eclflc  time  limit  speetfied 
here;  and  it  doee  not  say  in  the  same 
calendar  year,  the  same  fiscal  year,  or 
within  any  limit  that  would  make  thi« 
in  my  view  completely  effective. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  we  can  make  it 
more  specific  in  the  dialog  here,  and  I 
aiwreciate  the  Senator's  bringing  it  up 
so  we  can  do  so.  But  it  would  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  we  are  talking  about  outstanding 
loans;  that  is,  at  least  50  percent  of  those 
loans  which  have  been  guaranteed  at  any 
given  time  must  be  made  to  the  histi- 
tutions  about  which  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  If  they  are  going  to 
make  the  loan  to  Lockheed,  and  they 
have  indicated  they  will  if  this  bill  is 
passed — say.  It  is  passed  before  the  re- 
cess, and  they  make  the  loan  to  Lock- 
heed on  August  10,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  indicated  that  they 
would  do  this — that  would  mean  that  on 
the  same  day  they  would  have  to  pro- 
vide for  a  guarantee  to  hospitals  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  same 
amount. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  that  is  accurate.  And 
I  am  sure  they  will  hare  many  custom- 
ers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that  I 
think  that  is  a  rery  helpful  clarification. 
I  can  understand  criticism  of  the  amend- 
ment, t>ecause  it  is  true  we  never  get  wliat 
we  want  We  would  like  to  hare  had  hear- 
ings in  which  the  people  involved — edu- 
cational institutions,  private  educati(mal 
instttuUcns.  hospitals,  axtd  so  fortb— 
could  testify. 

What  the  Senator  from  TtuWon^  tias 
done  is  to  underline  the  priority  consid- 
erations here.  I  do  not  see  bow  any  Sen- 
ator can  disagree  with  the  argument  that 
we  should  place  a  hii^ier  priori^  on 
health,  a  higher  priority  on  education, 
than  we  place  cm  the  production  of  air- 
craft—although the  {noduction  of  air- 
craft is  a  highly  respeotaUe  and  very  im- 
portant takltiBtzy. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  both 
before  our  committee  and  on  tite  floor, 
has  provided  ample  documentation  of  the 
serious,  urgent  need  of  hospitals  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  for  exactly  this  kind 
of  guarantee.  Tbe  docomentatlao  Is  now 
rqdete  with  examples  of  edueational  in- 
stitotians  that  may  go  bankrupt  of  hos- 
pitals tbat  may  not  be  able  to  oontinue 
to  inovide  services. 

I  think  all  of  us  know  that  we  need 
both  of  those  things. 

Ibe  most  inflationary  element  in  oar 
cost  of  living  is  health  service.  It  has 
been  true  for  several  years,  and  it  is  al- 
most assured  to  be  tme  for  the  next  10 
yean. 

Because  of  the  very  great  dUBcolty  In 
financing  these  instltotlons,  some  of 
them,  as  the  Senator  from  Tiviiana.  has 
been  aide  to  demonstrate  and  document 
so  well,  have  bad  to  go  under.  We  lose 
those  facilities.  TUs  represents  a  far 
greater  and  more  serious  loss  in  any 
sense,  it  seems  to  me.  tban  the  loss  of  the 
Lockbssd  Ooip.,  wbkb  can  go  ttiroqib  » 
bankniptfly  proosdare,  and  90  peroont 
<a  their  Jobs  ean  be  saved,  and  all  of 
their  defense  oontraets  oan  be  saved. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  just  Uka  to  thank 
tbe  nsnstor  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
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thoughtful  ronmrfcs.  as  well  as  the  cod- 
tzUntloD  he  has  brought  to  the  debate 
by  hdplng  us  put  In  sharper  focus  what 

we  Are  really  trying  to  do. 

The     PRESXDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Tar)  .  Who  yields  time? 


CliOTORE   MOTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alahama  yidd  me  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
sxich  time  as  the  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidait,  pursuant 
to  rule  TTsm  i  send  to  the  desk  a  cloture 
motion  with  16  signatures  attached 
thereto,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Ihe  PRESIDINO  OiTICER  (Mr. 
Tar)  .  Ihe  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXIJ.  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  read  the 
motion  as  follows: 

Clotckb  MonoM 

We,  tiM  unctoratgned  ScoAtors.  in  accord- 
«no«  with  the  proylsloiu  of  Rule  xxll  of 
the  Standing  Bulea  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon  the 
blU  (S.  2306)  to  authflrtae  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  buslneBS  enterprlaee. 

John  Tower,  BUI  Brock,  Henry  Jackaon, 
Alan  Cranston,  V7Ullam  Sazbe,  Jacob  Javlta, 
Hugh  8ooU,  John  Tunney,  Wallace  Bennett, 
liarlow  W.  Cook,  ClUTord  P.  Hansen,  Henry 
Bellmon,  Charles  Percy,  Richard  8.  SOhwelk- 
er.  Charles  Mathlas,  and  Robert  Orlffln. 

UIMlinMOVB-COKSXMT  AGSXXICKKT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
ajn.  on  Friday  next.  The  1  hour  on  the 
cloture  motion.  undM-  the  rule,  will  be- 
gin to  run  at  9 :  30  a  jn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  time 
consumed  by  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order  be  charged  against  the 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  further, 
thai  control  of  the  time  under  the  hour 
be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PaozMnuE)  and  the  dlstlngrilshed  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (BCr.  T^owxt) . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent — 
and  I  have  not  discussed  this  part  with 
Senators  and  they  may  object  If  they 
wish — that  all  amendments  at  the  desk  at 
the  time  VtM  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  begins  on  Friday  next  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  qualifying  under  rule  XXll. 

BCr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rli^t  to  object— and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  oli)«et— that  means  that  at  any  mo- 
ment prior  to  commencement  of  Ihe  roll- 
call  vote  on  dotm«,  any  Senator  may 
file  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  it  will 
b9  protected. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  correct — at  any  moment  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  call  of  the  roll  is  begun. 

Mr.  GBSFFnX.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  question 
has  been  asked  before,  but  I  think  it  is 
well  for  the  information  of  Senators  to 
bring  it  up  again,  that  any  such  amend- 
ments must  be  germane:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Un- 
der the  rule,  any  such  amendment  woidd 
have  to  be  germane,  unless  unanimous 
consent  were  to  be  granted  otherwise. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  now  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btho)  does  not 
affect  that  requirement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  does 
not.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  C^air  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry — on  the  double-headed 
or  triple-headed  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest that  was  Just  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  minutes  ago.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  when  they  were  finally 
agreed  to,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  still 
to  be  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  on  the  amendmmt 
as  modified. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  Is  the  time  situation, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator htu  19  minutes.  The  Senator  fnxn 
Alabama  has  27  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  all  the  19 
minutes  remaining  to  me,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  a  summarizing  statement  and 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
in  order  to  do  so. 

I  think  there  has  been  adequate  dis- 
cussion here  relative  to  the  problems  to 
which  we  are  directing  this  amendment 
to — ^namely,  the  problems  that  exist  in 
our  hospitals,  and  our  medical  schools, 
and  our  colleges  and  universities.  Indeed, 
the  principal  public  hospital  In  the  home 
city  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  lost  its  accreditation  be- 
cause it  was  forced  to  cut  back  life-sav- 
ing services  \n  order  to  malce  necessary 
economies.  A  large  nimiber  of  hoqritals 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Many 
may  have  to  take  similar  action  as  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  Most  of  our  med- 
ical schools  are  in  deep  flTwndal  trouble. 

I  would  suggest  at  this  time  that  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  bring  health  care 
into  every  community.  Indeed,  the  Sena- 
tor from  MassachuaettB.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  other  Senators  have 
been  leading  the  way  to  accomplish  that 
goal.  We  are  really  trying  to  make  re- 
sources available  to  all  dtiaens  so  that 
everyone  can  pay  his  hospital  bills  and 
his  doctor  biUs.  But  we  had  better  not 
lose  sltfit  of  the  fact  that  this  will  not 
help  them  if  the  hospital  doses  or  if  th«y 
cannot  fbid  a  doctor  because  there  just 
are  not  enough  doctors  to  go  around. 
That  is  true  In  many  areas,  whether  In 


the  rural  areas — such  as  in  tbe 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  or  in  my  own  State,  that 
have  no  doctors,  or  in  the  inner  dties 
where,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  there 
are  no  doctors  either.  We  have  to  keep 
the  medical  schools  open.  We  are  signlfl* 
cantly  short  in  this  area. 

A  third  area,  of  course,  that  this  wouM 
deal  with,  is  the  whole  problem  of  educa- 
tion in  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  is  another  area 
v^iere  we  would  make  guaranteed  loans 
available  to  these  institutions. 

Corporate  enterprises  are  facing  finan- 
cial difficulties.  These  are  emergency 
loans  guarantees.  This  is  not  the  normal 
course  of  business.  No  one  here  ts  pre- 
tending that  we  should  rush  out  and 
easUy  msike  money  available  to  corpora- 
tions like  Lockheed  which  are  in  trouble. 
But  the  proponents  say  it  is  an  emer- 
gency, that  Lockheed  needs  |250  milllan 
out  of  the  $2  biUlcn. 

Ihe  Junior  Senator  frtxn  Indiana 
would  suggest  respectfully  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  this  kind  of  capital  avail- 
able to  corporate  enterprises — ^which 
can — and  do — get  into  trouble  in  our  free 
enterprise  system,  then  we  are  really  sub- 
sidizmg  the  stockholders — and  we  are 
taking  the  average  citizen's  money  to  do 
so.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this,  then  we 
should  give  at  least  as  much  attention— 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  guarantee  fund 
should  be  devoted  to  shoring  up  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  character  of  the  vehide 
which  is  being  used.  If  we  were  dealing 
normally  with  this,  the  normal  type  of 
authorization  procedure,  the  normal  type 
of  appnH?il&tion  would  go  to  the  com- 
mittee that  had  immediate  Jurisdiction. 
This  Senator  feds  that  since  this  is  a 
loan  guarantee,  a  vdiide  which  is  pro- 
viding funds  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
loans  to  large  corporate  enterprises,  and 
It  is  in  a  committee  which,  by  the  way, 
has  parent  Jiulsdlcticm  for  similar  types 
of  loan  guarantees,  tiiat  It  is  certainly 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
to  handle  the  same  type  of  loan  guaran- 
tee and  make  it  available  to  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  and  cdleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

One  last  thought,  we  can  stand  here 
the  rest  of  Ihe  afternoon  and  debate  the 
distinction  between  ah  authorization  and 
a  loan  guarantee.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  we  are  making  |2  bUhon 
worth  of  additional  Uquldity  available 
to  corporatlans  In  this  country  that  are 
faced  wth  a  flnandal  crisis.  This  Is  not 
an  authorization  process  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense.  We  are  providing  a  vehide 
where  money  is  immediately  available. 
For  those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
about  the  veto  tn  higher  education,  those 
who  have  been  concerned  about  the  veto 
of  the  mil-Burton,  those  vfbo  have  been 
concerned  about  the  veto  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  who  have  been 
concerned  about  the  veto  of  the  HEW 
research  bin,  this  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  say,  'Tf  you  an  going  to  come  op  with 
this  additional  liquidity  for  a  corporation 
with  serloaa  flnandal  problems,  we  are 
going  to  Insist  that  an  equal  amoimt  of 
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these  moneys  be  speat  to  give  additional 
liquidity  for  havltals  and  schools." 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  to  bring  to  the 
aide  of  those  of  us  who  fed  that  we 
ought  to  do  more  for  education  and  more 
for  health,  some  of  those  who.  in  the 
paJst,  have  not  been  so  Inclined. 

Mr.  SPAREOfAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  our  side  has  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  for  my  part  to  take 
27  minutes  or  anything  like  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  I  have  been  for  all  of  these 
educational  measiires  he  mentioned.  I 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto.  If 
I  recall  cwrectly,  it  was  last  year  that 
we  succeeded  in  overriding  it.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  supported  every 
single  one  of  these  measures  that  has 
come  up. 

I  recognize  the  value  of  the  sugges- 
tions the  Senator  has  made.  However,  I 
Just  simply  cannot  accept  the  idea  that 
they  belong  in  this  measure. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  think  they  are 
not  a  part  of  our  jurisdiction.  They  be- 
long to  another  committee,  a  committee 
that  is  working  on  these  very  things  right 
now. 

I  regret  very  much  to  see  the  Senator 
offer  this  amendment.  For  my  part,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  Senator  desires  any  time  on 
this  matter.  For  my  part,  if  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Is  ready  to  do  so,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  asked  if  I  was  prepared  to  yidd  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  would  like 
to  make  <»ie  observation  if  the  Senator 
is  through.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  his 
discussion  here. 

I  want  the  Rccoiu)  to  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  the  first  in  the 
early  i»rt  of  this  discussion  to  point  out 
the  significant  contribution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  toward  all  of  these 
educational  measures.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  put  thoughts  In  the 
Senator's  mind,  nor  to  interrupt  his 
thoughts.  However.  I  think  I  know  him 
well  enough  as  a  colleague  and  as  a 
friend  to  know  that  he  believes  we  can 
do  more  and  should  do  better  in  these 
areas.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
quarreling  not  with  the  need  to  do  more 
for  hospitals  and  medical  schools.  He 
questions  whether  this  Is  the  appropriate 
vdiicle. 

If,  indeed,  there  are  those  who  share 
this  thought,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that  sometimes  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  stretch  precedents  a  little  in  order  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  worthwhile  goals. 
I  hope  there  are  iK>t  too  many  in  this 
distingiilshed  body  who  are  so  bound  up 
with  precedents  and  Jurisdlctian  that 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity—or refuse  to  recognize  the 
<VPortunlty  that  is  available  here— to 
use  a  vehide  ubicSi  is  going  to  have  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  some  Senators 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  helping  big 
businesses,  but  who  have  not  supported 
efforts  to  override  the  veto  of  the  health 


and  education  measures  that  we  were 
faced  with  last  year. 

This  is  a  unique  opportunity. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  what  some 
mlgbi  call  an  exceptional  means  to  deal 
vrith   the   problem   of   education   and 
health.  Having  this  bill  before  us,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  is  such  an  ex- 
ceptional means,  and  an  exertional  op- 
portunity. 
I  have  been  here  9  yesirs,  and  I  have  not 
seen  anyone  come  forward  with  a  $2  bil- 
lion loan  fund  to  ball  out  corporations 
and  stockholders.  That  is  unique  in  It-  , 
self. 

If  we  are  gdng  to  pass  such  a  measure, 
let  us  make  sure  that  50  percent  ct  the 
moneys  contained  therein  go  to  deal  with 
the  serious  problems  in  the  area  of  health 
and  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think,  since  we  are  cutting  time  short, 
that  it  may  be  well  that  we  have  a 
quortan  call. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c^msent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yidd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC7ER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lefl^lative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^Hrglnla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Habris),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HnMFHKXT),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Idand 
(Mr.  Pastorx)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTNST)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  annoimce^d — yeas  20, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 
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Bayh 

Hartke 

Promlre 

Brooke 

Blblooff 

Burdick 

UcOovem 

Scliwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

MetcaU 

e^ng 

Church 

Mondale 

Sterens 
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Nelson 
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Hart 
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Aiken 

Case 

Fultel^tt 

AUen 

ChUee 

Oambrell 

Allott 

Cook 

Ooldwater 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Orlffln 

Baker 

Cotton 

Oumey 

Beau 

Craneton 

Hansen 

BeUmon 

Curtia 
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Bennett 

Dole 

Htdllngs 

Benteen 

DomlnlA 

Hra*a 

BU)le 

■uleton 

HoKtiea 

Boggs 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Brock 

■nendv 

Jackson 

Budaey 

Brrln 

Javlts 

Byrd.Va. 

Jonlan,  N.C. 

Cannon 

Ftong 

Jordan.  Uabo 

Long 

Padnrood 

Sterensoii 

Magnuson 

Pearson 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Tslmadge 

Hw*-*'ff 

Prouty 

Thurmond 

MoClellan 

Randolph 

Tower 

MoOee 

Both 

Tunney 

UOntyre 

Saxbe 

Wek^er 

inUer 

Boon 

WUllams 

Ifnntoya 
Moos 

Smith 

Young 

Muskle 

Stennls 

NOT  vonNO— « 

Harris 

Mondt 

Pastore 

Humphrey 

So  Mr.  Bath's  amendment  (No.  334), 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preddoit,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHn.WS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2308, 
officially  entltied  "A  bill  to  autborlae 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises,"  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Lockheed  bill,  is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  a  vote  sometime  next 
wedc. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  vote  against  this 
legislation  at  that  time,  having  reached 
the  conduslon  that  the  people  of  this 
country  stand  to  gain  little  and  loae  a 
tremendous  amount  if  tax  funds  are  used 
in  the  manner  propoeed. 

S.  2308  emerged  in  an  aivuent  diort 
to  disguise  the  original  loan  guarantee 
bill  submitted  by  the  administration  (S. 
1891)  which  applied  (Hily  to  Lockheed. 
That  bill  would  have  guaranteed  loans 
up  to  $250,000,000,  exclusively  for  Lock- 
heed. However,  after  2^  wedcs  of  hear- 
ings, the  ori^nal  l^  was  in  serious 
trouble  and  the  seoond  bill  came  on  the 
scene,  providing  for  a  total  guarantee 
authority  of  up  to  $2  bUlion,  effectivdy 
shoving  the  original  bill  into  the  badc- 
ground.  The  facts  remain  the  same,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  several  reasons  that 
I  cannot  Justify  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

First  and  most  obvious  is  the  good 
possibility  of  loshig  the  $250,000,000  that 
would  go  to  Lockheed.  The  bankers  say 
they  are  xm;eMe  to  bear  the  risk  for  such 
a  loan— although  the  banking  taukistry 
aheady  has  some  $400,000,000  in  loans 
Invested  in  the  company — so  I  do  not  see 
why  our  taxpayers  should  assume  such 

risk. 

Also,  the  proposed  legislation  is  grossly 
unfair' to  small  business.  The  title  says 
"major  business  enterprises"  and  this 
Intent  Is  found  throufi^uMt  the  language 
of  the  bUL  It  seems  to  me  we  are  trying 
to  say  big  firms  cannot  be  allowed  to  fail 
without  concern  for  small  ones.  Last  year 
more  than  10,000  businesses,  mostly  little 
ones,  failed  with  aggregate  liabilities  of 
$1 J  bUUon  but  no  one  rushed  a  bill  ta 
Congress  to  hdp  them  siu^ve.  It  might 
be  said  we  sedc  to  practice  socialism  for 
big  business  and  free  oitennlse  for  small 
budneas. 

The  legislation  would  llkdy  perpetuate 
deceptive  bidding  practices  used  in  Uie 
aerospace  Industry.  Firms  reportedly  fre- 
quently bid  too  low  in  order  to  get  a  con- 
tract expecting  the  Oovemment  to  come 
to  the  roMue  when  they  cannot  deliver  at 
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tbe  oontnot  prloe.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
Twirhecd  has  "lost"  some  $4«o,000,000 
on  four  Government  contracts.  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  pn- 
pared  testlmocy  for  a  committee  beailOK 
In  which  he  oinwsed  this  bill.  He  said: 

Oiulng  the  past  two  sod  a  half  ymn  w« 
have  been  trying  to  oorreet  tta«  procurement 
pnctloei  that  have  be«i  followed  In  tbe  past. 
far  theoe  reasons  we  in  the  Department  at 
Defense  dmt  need  or  want  a  broad  '«a^ 
ffuarantee  blU  that  will  only  enooiire«e  a 
oontrUmtlon  of  pracUoee  that  have  caused 
the  troabl*. 

That  this  section  of  his  testimony  was 
withdrawn  under  pressure  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstratioa  does  not  alter  his  opinion 
or  the  drcumstanoes. 

There  are  other  considerations  to  keep 
in  mind:  that  the  TriStar  project  for 
which  Lockheed  wants  the  money  Is 
strictly  commercial,  not  defense-ori- 
ented: that  this  could  be  a  crack  in  the 
dam  that  could  turn  into  a  flood;  t.ha.t 
because  the  Government  would  be  sup- 
porting the  company,  there  would  be  an 
inclination  to  protect  the  guarantee  by 
awarding  "sweetheart"  defense  con- 
tracts; that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  estab- 
lish a  means  whereby  a  firm  may  gain  ac- 
cess to  credit  on  the  basis  of  political  clout 
rather  than  economic  merit;  that  the 
nianagement  of  Lockheed  has  been 
strongly  questioned  and.  therefore,  the 
continued  and  successful  operation  of  the 
company  cannot  even  be  insured  by  the 
desired  loan. 

The  one  thing  that  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  present  with  which  I  can 
be  sympattietic  is  the  plight  of  employees 
of  Lockheed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
agreement on  exactly  how  many  will  be 
directly  affected  if  Lodcheed  does  not 
get  its  loan  with  estimates— including 
subcontractOTS — ^ranging  from  11.000  to 
60,000.  Today  more  than  5  million  men 
and  women  are  onempK^ed  and  adding 
to  this  flgiire— whatever  the  number — 
certainly  concerns  me  deeply.  In  my 
home  State  of  P7orlda  we  are  feeling  the 
deep  bite  of  unemployment  from  a  slow- 
ing space  industry  and  general  ecomnnic 
conditions. 

Still,  we  are  talking  about  setting  a 
new  course  which  would  move  us  fur- 
ther away  from  the  business  system  with 
which  our  coimtry  has  enjoyed  so  much 
success.  We  shoxild  not  do  this  In  the  in- 
terests of  any  firm.  Instead,  we  should 
direct  our  attention  to  long-range  solu- 
tions, to  economic  p<dicies  which  will  be 
condiielTB  to  general  economic  progress 
and  «»iimnirion. 

AMZIfSllZMT  ttO.  S>e 

The  FRBSn>INQ  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  Amendment  No.  329,  of- 
fered by  the  Senatm  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MfXlovsftH),  which  tbe  derk  wUI 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  a.  Una  14,  insert  the  fOUowtng: 
"in  the  caae  of  goacanteee  of  loazM  to  fam- 
ovnecs  or  propheton  of  small  limlinwia 
under  aeoSton  4(a) (8),  Um  Board  may  daia- 
gato  Me  anthoclty  to  ooneMir  and  giant  or 
dany  loan  gnaiantaea  mdw  thte  Aot  to  the 


Itemeea  Home  Admlalatiatlon  or  the  auall 
Buslneee  Artmlnletratloo." 
On  IM«e  S.  llae  11.  Ineert  the  foUowlng  new 


fhun  Montana  and  the  Senator  frtnn 
South  Dakoto  tor  yMdlng . 


'(S)  lb*  rsqnlrannts  of  clauee  (1)(A) 
of  this  eeotion  shall  not  apply  in  the  ease  of 
a  loan  gnaimntee  to  a  farmowner  or  proprlat<« 
of  a  email  bnHneee  wtthln  the  dsAnltlen  of 
eaetlon  t  (15  VJOXJ.  gaS)." 

On  page  7  beglrnilnc  wtth  line  SS  strike 
out  all  through  Una  a  on  page  8  and  ineert 
the  toUowlng: 

"Brno.  8.  The  marlmiim  oWlgatton  of  the 
Board  under  all  ootetandlng  loans  guaranteed 
by  n  ttukll  not  ezoeed  at  any  ttma  $4,000,- 
000.000,  except  that  mot  leee  than  $8,000.- 
000,000  of  the  foregoing  aothorlaaUon  riiaU 
be  reaerved  lor  loans  to  Cennownan  and 
proprtatore  of  emaU  buslneeeea  wtthln  the 
dallnltton  of  eeotloa  8  (1ft  UAC.  883).  Zh  no 
event  ehaU  the  Board  guarantee  loana  to  any 
one  borrower  In  an  amount  greater  than 
$350,000,000.  The  "'*^"".""  obligation  of  the 
Board  under  aO  loans  guaranteed  by  tt  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  to  fumownata  and 
propcletore  of  mull  buelnaeeee  wtthln  the 
de&nltlon  of  eeetlon  8  (16  UJS.O.  ssa).  shall 
not  be  laae  than  the  maximum  obligation  of 
the  Board  under  all  other  loans  guaranteed 
by  It  during  such  year." 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  ask  unani- 
mous consmt  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  McOOVERW.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  plans  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  vdthout 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  dlstinguidied  Senator 
from  Texas,  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  some  discussion  on  the  pending 
amendment.  In  tbe  meantime,  there  will 
be  at  least  one  conference  report,  having 
to  do  with  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion,  which  has  been  cleared  all  around, 
and  I  believe  another  conference  report 
to  be  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
'V^sconstn  (Mr.  Pkoxjobk). 

Mr.  PROZMIRB.  No;  I  have  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  brief  statement. 
It  ts  anticipated  that  no  acUon  will  be 
taken  on  this  amendment  tonight,  but  11 
will  be  tbe  pending  business  after  we 
come  in  tomorrow,  after  we  conclude 
with  the  Meat  Inq>ection  bill.  S.  291,  on 
which  there  will  be  a  l-hour  limitation, 
which  wlU  be  taken  up  immediately  after 
morning  business  is  concluded;  and  we 
will  go  ba^  to  the  pending  question, 
which  wQl  be  the  McGovem  amendment 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 


NATIONAL  SC1ENC?E  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1973^ 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  7960)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tsrr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONRKKMCB  RXPOST   (H.  BXFT.  NO.  02-413) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
7960)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  tbe  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Housee  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

Thai  there  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  afi- 
proprlated  to  the  National  Bclenoe  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973. 
for  the  following  categories: 

(I)  SdenUflc  Beeearch  Project  Support, 
$371,000,000. 

(3)  ^Mdallaed  Beaearoh  VeelUtiea  and 
Bqulpmant,  $8300,00a 

(8)  National  and  Bpeolal  Besearch  Pro- 
grams. $144,000,000. 

(4)  National  Research  OenteFB.  $40,300,000. 

(5)  Computing  iU3tlvltles.$17JK)0,000. 

(8)  Science  Information  Aotlvttiee,  $8300.- 
000. 

(7)  International  Oooperatlve  Selentlfle 
ActlvltleB.  $4,000,000. 

(8)  Intergovernmental  Science  Programs. 
$1,000,000. 

(0)  Institutional  Support  for  Solanoe,  $38.- 

8oaooo. 

(10)  Science  Bducatlon  Support.  $89,800,- 
000. 

(II)  Planning  and  Policy  studies, 
$3,700,000. 

(13)  I¥ogram  Development  and  MSnaga- 
ment.  $94,800,000. 

Saa  a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Aotf — 

(1)  not  less  than  $3,000,000  of  the  sum 
stlp\ilated  In  eeotion  l  for  Sdenoe  Bducatlon 
Support  Bhall  be  available  for  the  "Student 
Science  Training^  program; 

(3)  not  less  than  $4,000,000  of  the  sum 
stipulated  In  section  1  for  Sdenoe  Bducatlon 
Support  shall  be  available  for  the  "Under- 
graduate Beeearch  PartlclpaUon"  program; 

(8)  not  to  anaed  880,000,000  of  the  sum 
Btlpulated  In  section  i  for  National  and  Bp«- 
dal  Besaazoh  Programs  ehall  be  avaUable  for 
ttbej-nseearoh  i^iplled  to  National  NSeds" 
program. 

Sao.  8.  Apprc^rlatlons  made  puisuant  to 
avthorlty  provided  In  sections  1  and  8  shall 
mnatn  avaUabla  fbr  ohUgatton.  tor  axpandl- 
ture,  or  for  obligation  and  «xp«iditure.  fbr 
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■oeh  period  or  periods  as  may  be  ipeclflad  In 
Acts  making  such  approprlatlona. 

Sac.  4.  Approprlattoos  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  ueed.  but  not  to  exceed  $8,- 
000  for  offlelal  oonsultatlon.  repreeentatton. 
or  other  eztraordlaary  expeneee  upon  the 
m»proTal  or  authority  of  the  Dlreetor  of  the 
National  Setemoa  Foondatlon,  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  oonduslve  upon 
the  accounting  oOcers  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.  6.  In  addition  to  such  soma  as  are 
authorlaed  t>y  eeotloii  1  not  to  exceed  $8A>00,- 
000  Is  aothorlaed  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1973.  for  expeneee 
of  the  Natbmal  Science  Foundation  Incurred 
outside  the  Uhlted  States  to  be  paid  for  In 
foreign  currendaa  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment determlnee  to  be  exceee  to  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  the  United  Statee. 

Ssc.  6.  No  funda  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  In  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  In  euch 
section  If  the  total  If  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred from  that  particular  category  would 
exceed  10  f>er  centum  thereof,  and  no  Ttinds 
may  be  transferred  to  any  particular  cate- 
gory listed  In  section  1  from  any  other  cate- 
gory or  categories  listed  In  such  section  If 
the  total  of  the  funds  eo  transferred  to  that 
particular  category  would  exceed  10  per 
oentiun  thereof,  iinlnee 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  paaeed 
after  the  Director  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  oonqdet*  statmnent  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the 
reason  therefor,  or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  ^ect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  {de- 
posed action. 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  determlnee,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by.  such  Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convletad  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  whldi  was 
cnnmltted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Aot  and  which  Involved  tbe  nse  of  (cr 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  foBoe.  dis- 
ruption, or  the  aelxure  of  i»operty  midar 
control  of  any  institutloa  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  «^«w<HftH  or  students  In  such 
Institutions  from  wng^ging  ]n  ithatr  duties 
or  pursuing  their  studlea,  and  that  such 
crime  was  of  a  serloue  nature  and  oontrtb- 
uted  to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institution  with  nepeet 
to  which  such  crime  was  committed,  then 
the  Institution  which  such  Indlvktual  at- 
tends, or  is  employed  by.  shall  deny  for  a 
period  of  two  years  any  further  payment  to. 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  spedfled  In  sub- 
section (c) .  If  an  instltntlan  denies  an  indi- 
vidual assistance  under  the  anthortty  of  tbe 
preceding  sentenoa  of  this  eutasectlan.  then 
any  Institution  which  such  tndlvldaal  sobes- 
quently  attends  shall  deny  for  tbe  remainder 
of  the  two-year  period,  any  further  payments 
to.  or  for  the  dtreot  benefit  of.  such  Indi- 
vidual under  any  of  the  programs  nedfled  In 
■ubeecUon  (c) . 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
^"termlnee.  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  *»— »lffg  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employad  by,  such  InstUntton. 
that  such  Individual  haa  willfully  nfosed  to 
obey  a  lawful  regaleMon  or  order  of  such 
Institution  afttf  the  date  of  enaetmant  of 
thu  Aot,  and  that  soeh  refusal  was  of  a 
■erlous  nat\ire  and  eontilbutad  ito  a  sub- 
etantlal  disruption  of  the  admlnlstratlan  oi 
each  Institution,  then  such  Instttotton  "i**!! 
deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further 


paynant  to^  or  for  the  dinet  benaftt  of,  suA 
Individual  under  any  of  tha  prognuas  ^ed- 
fled  In  subsection  (o) . 

(c)  Tb»  programs  rtferred  to  In  subaso- 
tions  (a)  and  (b)  are  ae  foUowa: 

(1)  His  ptopaoas  antborlaed  by  the  Na- 
tional Sdanoa  FoondaSton  Aot  of  1080;  and 

(3)  His  programs  authorised  under  title 
ZZ  of  tha  National  Defense  Xduoatlon  Act 
of  1988  rdatlng  to  estataUshlng  the  Sdenoe 
lOXonnation  Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  ttiH  Act,  or  any  Aot 
amended  toy  this  Aot.  tfiaB  be  oonstraad  to 
prohibit  any  mstituttan  of  hitter  aduoa- 
tion  from  refiwlng  to  award,  oontlnue,  or 
extend  any  ^"*~^H  aaeleleiiin  under  any 
Buoh  Aot  to  any  individual  beoauea  of  any 
mlsoonduet  whldi  In  Ks  Judgment  beara 
advereely  on  hU  fltneae  for  such  aaalstanoe. 

(3)  Nothing  In  thla  section  shall  be  oon- 
strued  as  limiting  or  prsjudldag  tha  Hgh«« 
and  prerogattves  of  any  Instf  tutlon  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, dlsdi^lnary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  ahaU  l3e  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  vlewa  or 
opinions. 

Ssc.  8.  Thla  Act  may  be  dted  as  ttie  "Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Fotmdatlon  Authcrlaation  Act 
of  1073". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  ■ 
■dwais  KaintZDT, 
CLuaomxm  Pku.„ 
TBDMAs  F.  BaoUTOir, 
Alan  Ounmtov, 
Wamov  PaonTT. 
PsTBs  H.  DoiamcK, 
Bos  Packwood. 
Uma^en  on  the  Pert  of  the  Senate. 
Omomam  P.  m*t.i.— 
John  W.  Davis, 
Xaslk  cabslx., 
Jaacss  O.  PuLTOir, 
Obailbs  a.  Mo««— . 
Manaoere  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouae. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  ac- 
c^t  the  Senate  amendment  with  cer- 
tain amendments  and  stipulations.  The 
c<xnmittee  has  recommended  a  total 
budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  1655,- 
500,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  sum  will 
allow  the  National  Science  Foundatian  to 
continue  many  of  Its  worthwhile  activi- 
ties, and  to  undertake  new  or  a^mnded 
programs.  The  bill  stipulates  $271,000,000 
for  sdentiflo  research  project  8UPl)ort. 
Although  below  the  Smate  authorization 
for  this  item,  the  compromise  sum  will 
enable  the  agency  to  continue  its  ongoing 
programs,  and  to  sivport  additional 
worth^iiile  projects  being  dropped  by 
mission-oriented  agencies.  The  budget 
authorizatioo  for  specialized  reseazvh  fa- 
dllties  and  equipaient  has  been  increased 
over  the  orifl^nal  Senate  figure  in  ocxtor 
to  pennit  the  J^wmdation  to  move  more 
effldently  in  the  provlsian  of  facilities 
and  equipoient  requiring  considerable 
leadtime. 

The  program  category  of  TiaMraifti  and 
special  research  programs  has  been  in- 
creased by  $8,600,000:  this  figure  is  $22,- 
000,000  bdow  the  Soiate  auttiarisatlan. 

The  entire  dtfTereoce  is  aocounted  tear 
within  the  research  aptdled  to  T^tf^nftl 
needs  program.  This  is  a  new  program, 
and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  somewhat 
limit  its  rate  of  growth  pending  further 
evaluation. 

The  Foundation's  two  major  educar 
tional  programs — ^institutional  support 
for  science  and  sdenoe  edacation  8Ui>- 


port— have  been  restored  to  essentially 
their  fun  fiscal  year  1971  lev^,  despite 
the  Agency's  proposed  40-peroent  re- 
duction of  those  i»ograms.  Althou^  the 
Senate  bill  contained  a  2-year  auth<»lza- 
tion.  the  ccMiferees  agreed  upon  a  1-year 
auttiorizatlon,  but  have  asked  that  the 
Agency  provide  Congress  with  a  2-year 
budget  request  and  Justificatloii  at  the 
time  when  they  will  be  considering  the 
Foundation's  request  for  funding  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  bdleve  the  final  bin 
as  agreed  upon  in  oonf  erraoe  wUI  enable 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  programs  of  basic 
scientific  research,  research  as  applied 
to  national  needs,  and  support  of  eduoa- 
tlon.  in  a  reasonaUe  and  balanced  way. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  month  I  co- 
sponsored  an  amend  mwit  to  increase  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Sdence 
Foundation  by  $25,000,000.  The  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  Soiate,  but 
later  lost  in  conference.  It  was  desiigned 
to  enable  the  Foundation  to  sunwrt 
meritorious  research  projects  dropped 
by  other  agencies  which  had  been  di- 
rected to  limit  their  activities  to  mis- 
sion-oriented projects.  The  problems 
of  unemployment  among  scientists  and 
engineers  are  grave,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  was  to  have  enabled  the 
Foundation  to  provide  suiiport  for  these 
projects,  irtiich  the  Director  of  the  NIP 
estimates  will  reach  $100,000,000  by  the 
dose  of  fiscal  year  1972. 1  hoqpe  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  will  oonsider 
the  problem  of  unemployed  scientists 
and  engineers  when  taking  any  sumde- 
mental  budget  requests  into  account  In 
condusion,  I  hope  we  are  able  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  a  more  generous  way 
in  next  year's  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  the  fine  work 
they  have  d(me  on  this  important  leglsla- 
tlrai.  I  would  like  to  thank  Senators 
PROUTy  and  Packwood  in  particular  for 
the  outstanding  thought,  eCTort,  and  sug- 
gestions they  have  made  in  hdping  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  its  final  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  r^jort. 

The  r^wrt  was  agreed  to. 


EMERGiarCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  author- 
ise emergoicy  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  McOOVERN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will 
tile  Senator  yltidt 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from 'WHaocMialn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  r^erred  to 
a  critical  report  on  the  L-lOll  prepared 
by  the  McDonnell  Dmiglas  Corp.  That 
reference  to  McDcmnell  Douglas  was 
not  correct.  Tlie  report  was  mailed  to  my 
office  with  no  Identifying  informatioii. 
and  we  had  erroneously  assumed  that  it 
had  been  sent  by  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Oocp. 

Since  that  time,  my  staff  has  been  able 
to  verify  the  origin  of  the  report.  It  did 
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not  oooM  tram  lieDooneU  Dooglas.  It 
eatne  from  a  group  of  knowledgeable  ex- 
eeuttvea  azid  cngtneen  employed  by  a 
xumiber  of  lilghly  reptital>le  aerospace 
flnuB.  These  ezecttttves  and  engineers 
prq)ared  ttae  report  <m  their  own  time 
and  at  their  own  Initiative.  They  have 
asked  that  thdr  tdmtity  be  wlthhdki  so 
that  they  do  not  lose  their  Jobs.  One 
mambw  of  ttie  group  said  that  his  firm 
had  been  threatened  by  Lockheed's  bank- 
ers not  to  Intervene  in  the  debate  on  this 
leglriatlon.    . 

This  employee  said  he  could  lose  his 
Job  if  his  en^doya-  found  out  that  he 
took  part  in  preparing  therepoit. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  raises  a  num- 
ber of  critical  qnestioDS  about  the  L-1011. 
While  some  of  the  material  may  be  s^- 
servlng.  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  deal  of 
careful  research  and  docunentation  has 
gone  into  the  report.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  inserting  the  entire  report  in  the 
RacoKD,  so  that  it  may  be  available  to 
the  entire  Senate. 

The  main  conclusions  of  the  report 
may  be  summarized  as  foUows: 

The  UJB.  eo(momy  will  gain  $6.4  billion 
in  ONP  over  the  next  years  if  the  L-1011 
is  cancded,  because  ci  the  lower  foreign 
labor  ooDtent  of  the  DC-10. 

There  would  be  a  $1.7  billion  favorable 
imi>act  on  our  balance  of  payments  in  the 
next  decade  for  the  same  reason. 

Lockheed  is  likely  to  lose  as  much  as 
$2  billion  on  the  L-1011  program,  and 
those  losses  will  only  increase  if  the  pro- 
gram is  continued. 

The  L-1011  contains  serious  technical 
deficieocies,  including  inadequate  engine 
thrust,  excessive  weight,  and  question- 
able design  features  for  a  commercial 
aircraft. 

There  Is  not  enough  business  for  the 
three  firms  in  the  widebodled  jet  field, 
and  Lockheed's  entry  will  severely  crip- 
ple the  present  dominant  United  States 
position. 

National  employment  would  be  in- 
creased if  the  L-1011  were  terminated. 

Short  term  unemployment  in  Califor- 
nia as  a  result  of  canceling  the  L-1011 
should  be  offset  in  6  to  9  mcmths  by  high- 
er DC-10  employment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
soit  that  the  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoaa. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think 
it  proper  to  offer  nuiterlal  of  a  critical  na- 
ture such  as  this  for  the  ilxcoRo  without 
identl^rhig  the  peoide  who  prepared  the 
report. 

I  might  state  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Lockheed  loan,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  fair  to  castigate  tills  company 
by  an  imderhanded  method  of  attacking 
aerodynamics,  equiinnent,  speed,  power, 
and  so  forth,  without  our  having  the  ben- 
efit of  the  names  of  the  people  who  i»o- 
posed  it,  and  I  therefore  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  means  we  are 
going  to  be  in  session  for  quite  a  while 
tonight,  l)ecause  I  intend  to  read  the  en- 
tire rep<H^  into  the  Rxcoro.  I  regret  that 
this  is  necessary,  but  I  do  not  bave  any 
other  alternative. 

It  is  obvious  why  these  emudoyees  and 
executives  could  not  give  their  names.  I 
Indicated  wtay.  Thdr  Jobs  were  threat- 


ened. If  their  names  have  to  be  given,  wa 
don't  get  this  report,  we  can  get  no  bene- 
fit from  their  analysis.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  makes  sense  for  us  to  make  this 
material  available  to  all  Scnatc»n. 

Mr.  SYMIMOTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FROZMIRB.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  STMENOTON.  Would  the  able 
Senator  trom  Wisconsin  USl  us  what 
companies  they  were  involved  in? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  XTnfortunatdy,  they 
have  asked  that  the  names  of  the  com- 
panies atan  be  withhdd. 

Mr.  STMINaTC»T.  I  thought  that  per- 
haps that  would  satisfy  the  distinguished 
Senator  f  nun  Ariacma.  If  that  cannot  be 
done,  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovouf) . 

Later  this  evening.  I  will  read  this  into 
the  Rscoio. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  one  who  is  intrigued  by 
the  information  the  Senator  speaks  of. 
whm  it  Just  comes  from  someone  who  is 
alleged  to  be  a  member  of  a  working 
force  of  some  concern  and  who  figures  he 
might  lose  his  Job,  and  so  forth,  it  Just 
does  not  shi4>e  up  as  a  very  credible 
document,  unless  the  Senator  can  tell  us 
that  he  knows  who  some  of  these  people 
are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Senator  knows. 
We  verified  their  identity.  I  had  this  re- 
port yesterday  and  was  anxious  to  use  it. 
but  we  were  not  able  to  verify  who  they 
were.  We  tried  to  verify  it  with  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  and  they  said  it  was  not 
theirs. 

We  persisted  all  day  and  finally  have 
determined  who  the  pe(H>le  are.  that  they 
do  work  for  reputable  aerospace  firms.  I 
know  who  they  are.  but  it  Is  a  situation 
in  which  I  cannot  disclose  the  source 
without  prejudicing  their  positiona. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  is  the  Senator  in  a 
position  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that  these 
are  crediUe  experts,  or  is  this  Just  some- 
thing that  somebody  thinks,  without  the 
Senator  being  In  a  position  to  give  us  any 
assurance  tiiat  these  people  are  credible 
or  worthy  of  belief  or  that  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about? 

Bir.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  can  vouch 
personally  for  these  peoide,  inasmuch  as 
I  know  the  firms  for  which  they  work. 
I  know  what  their  Jotts  are.  I  know  that 
if  the  Senator  would  glance  tlirough  tills 
report,  he  would  be  very  Impressed  by 
the  quaUty  of  the  research  and  the 
quali^  of  the  analysis  and  the  thought 
that  went  Into  It. 

I  admit  that  it  is  self-serving.  There  Is 
no  question  about  that.  These  people  are 
working  for  firms  which  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  L-1011.  But  I 
think  the  Senate  should  have  the  benefit 
of  what  I  think  is  a  remarkably  good 
analysis. 

Mr.  LONO.  If  any  one  of  us  makes  an 
argument  from  time  to  time,  we  are 
prejudiced.  We  are  as  prejudiced  as  any 


lawyer  who  ever  pleaded  a  lawsuit,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  our  evidence 
be  heard.  That  is  why  we  have  courts 
and  legislative  bodies,  to  hear  the  two 
sides.  Prejudice  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  what  a  witness  says  is  not 
correct.  It  is  a  question  of  how  good  his 
authority  is  and  how  good  his  argu- 
ment is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  listming  to  ttie  debate  on  both 
sides  of  this  Issue  calling  for  guaranteed 
loans  to  Lockheed  and  other  corpora- 
tions. 

I  must  say  that  tiie  issue  is  not  one 
that  is  black  or  white.  Compelling  argu- 
ments have  been  made  on  both  sides. 

Personally,  no  matter  how  I  finally 
vote  on  this  question,  I  think  I  am  going 
to  have  some  degree  of  regret  for  tlioee 
who  are  affected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue.  I  think  there  are  legitimate  claims 
(m  both  sides. 

Because  \3ae  proposal  for  guaranteed 
loans  to  major  business  concerns  has 
progressed  to  the  floor  of  the  Somte  and 
we  will  be  reserving  this  matter  soon. 
I  am  asking  for  some  greater  measiue  of 
economic  justice  by  offering  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  to  establish 
an  equal  consideration  for  small  busi- 
nesses  and  for  farm  operators  who  are 
not  presently  boieflted  by  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Just  as  the  Lockheed  Corp.  faces  prob- 
lems, many  farmers  and  merchants  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  Infiatton  smd 
tight  credit,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  that  to  be  so.  More  than 
10.000  small  businesses  across  this  coun- 
try are  now  in  danger  of  collapse,  in  this 
time  of  inflation  and  reoessiim. 

Far  f  nxn  helping  the  large  percentage 
of  those  people — although  some  of  them 
who  are  dlreoUy  related  to  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  will  be  helped — many  are  not 
connected  with  that  compcmy,  and 
granting  this  loan  will  make  it  all  the 
more  dlfOcult  for  these  other  small  busi- 
ness and  farm  operators  to  secure  need- 
ed credit,  for  the  simple  rea8<m  that  the 
thrust  of  this  bill  will  be  to  encourage 
the  banks  to  make  loans  to  Oovem- 
ment-protected  firms  of  the  kind  boie- 
ftted  by  the  proposed  legislation  as  it 
is  presently  drafted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  That  point  troubles  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  If  this 
Government-guaranteed  loan  is  to  be 
made,  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  stand 
idly  by  while  smaU  business  tdls  us  that 
they  are  out  of  money  and  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  go  around,  and  that 
for  reasons  of  paperwork,  ot  redtape, 
or  one  thing  and  another,  it  cannot  be 
arranged  to  make  a  loan  for  a  small  busi- 
ness which  is  having  difficulty,  althou^ 
this  money  is  available  for  this  large 
concern,  which  of  course  has  major  eco- 
nomic impact  in  the  area  where  it  has 
its  major  plants.  How  do  we  tell  a  small 
businessman  that  he  cannot  get  his  loan 
but.  fortunately,  we  were  able  to  ar- 
range a  loan  for  Lockheed?  Would  not 
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econ<»nlc  Justice  seem  to  suggest  that 
it  should  work  both  ways? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
made  the  point  very  well  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  make.  It  will  be  hard  for  us,  if 
this  loan  guarantee  goes  through,  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman or  the  farmer  who  says.  "If 
I  could  have  had  that  kind  of  credit 
support.  I  would  have  made  it  this  year. 
I  could  have  hung  on.  I  could  have  ex- 
panded my  operation." 

I  frankly  do  not  know  how  we  can 
face  the  small  merchants,  the  Independ- 
eoi  businessmen,  or  the  farmers  in  our 
States,  many  of  whom  are  in  just  as 
serious  trouble  as  Lockheed,  unless  we 
make  some  provision  to  see  that  more 
credit  is  made  available  to  them.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  believe  he  knows  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  small  business. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  surely  do.  I  know 
of  the  Senator's  long  efforts  in  that  field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  been  working 
through  the  years  and  we  have  been  able 
to  enact  a  great  deal  of  legislation  to  help 
them.  It  has  helped  lots  of  them.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  knows  that  I  am  also  in- 
terested in  agriculture.  I  was  bom  and 
reared  on  the  farm,  and  I  am  still  a 
farmer,  and  I  know  something  about 
their  problems,  particularly  small,  fam- 
ily-sized farms. 

Now,  I  have  already  mentioned  to  the 
Senator,  and  make  the  suggestion  that 
we  let  the  amendment  go  over  imtil  the 
morning,  at  least  that  would  be  the  plan 
of  the  leadership,  to  get  out  quite  early 
anyhow,  and  in  the  me£mtlme,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  may  be  able  to  present,  let 
us  say.  a  modification  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  which  I  believe  he  can  ac- 
cQ>t,  and  which  I  believe  will  do  what 
he  is  trying  to  do. 

Let  me  say  that  according  to  my 
thoughts,  it  would  not  include  the  agri- 
cultural part,  for  one  good  reason,  that 
there  is  already  on  the  calendar  now 
out  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 
I  believe  out  of  the  Senator's  subcommit- 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  blH  which  I  be- 
lieve he  will  tell  us  does  a  very  fine  Job 
toward  bringing  great  help  to  farmers 
and  particularly  so  to  what  we  might  call 
the  family-sized  farm  or  the  smaller 
farmers.  I  believe  that  we  should  work 
our  will  on  that  committee,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  devel- 
(9  a  good  program  and  enact  it  into  law. 
But,  so  far  as  small  btisiness  is  concerned, 
the  Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclRmts)  is  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Sid>oommittee  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  the  Soiator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bnu)  is  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  ftnall  Business,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  them  since  they  are 
vitally  concerned  in  such  legislation.  I 
believe  we  can  prepare  a  modification 
that  the  Senator  could  go  along  with  and 
count  on  his  purpose  being  carried  out. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Well,  the  Senator 
knows  how  keenly  aware  I  am  of  his 
concern  about  small  business  and  the 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation  that  bear 
his  own  efforts  in  this  field.  Of  course  I 
do  not  need  any  reassurance  at  all  that 
the  Senator  will  do  everything  he  can  to 
assist  oiu*  agricultural  producers.  In  view 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
said,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  this 
matter  lie  overnight  untU  the  alternative 
proposal  can  be  suggested  and  then  take 
a  careful  look  at  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  until  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  just  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  in  mind,  be- 
cause I  think  that  Justice  demsmds  we 
not  move  ahead  on  a  program  of  this 
kind  which  is  so  clearly  earmarked  as  a 
program  to  aid  major  business  organiza- 
tions. The  very  language  of  the  bill 
limits  it  to  companies  that  have  almost 
a  national  impact  because  of  their  size. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  immediate  discussions, 
I  said  I  was  in  favor  of  small  business 
being  included,  and  we  finally  did  put  in 
a  brief  clause  that  it  was  felt  would  make 
it  possible  for  small  businesses  to  get 
help,  except  it  does  not  designate  the 
small  business.  It  could  be  any  business, 
small  or  large,  because  of  its  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy,  not  Just 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  but  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  or  for  a  region  thereof. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  11. 1971.  makes 
the  point  very  well. 

He  said: 

I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congreaa 
to  establish  the  principle  that  medium  elsed 
firms  would  be  Ineligible  for  ertraordln»ry 
OoTermnent  assistance  simply  because  of 
their  Blae. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  that 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  So,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  listen  to  what  the  Senator  has  to 
say  in  the  way  of  an  alternative  proposal. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  do  is  not  merely 
to  get  my  proposal  adopted  but  some- 
thing that  will  guarantee  that  we  give 
equal  consideration  to  small  business- 
men. I  want  to  examine  what  the  current 
status  of  the  agricultural  credit  legisla- 
tion is,  because  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  that  the  credit  needs  of 
agriculture  will  more  than  double  before 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try is  now  in  the  process  of  holding  hear- 
ings, not  only  here  in  Washington  but  all 
over  the  country.  They  went  down  to  my 
State,  for  instance,  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  testlfjring  before  that  subcom- 
mittee a  few  days  ago.  They  are  working 
specifically  on  things  that  can  be  done 
for  rural  community  developments,  to 
take  care  of  the  small  farmers  and  the 
rural  areas  generally. 

Mr.  McCjOVERN.  If  the  Senator  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  will  help 
me  with  the  proposal  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness and  agriculture,  this  total  package 
may  reach  tiie  point  where  even  I  could 
see  my  way  gladly  to  support  it. 

iti.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator could. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  shall  be  interested 
in  what  the  Senator  has  to  say  when 
we  talk  about  this  further  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
submit  it  to  the  Senator  before  we  leave 
tommrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yidd  for  a 
comment?     

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  not  insensitive  to  the 
liquidl^  crisis  that  confrcmts  the  agri- 
cultural commimlty  today.  I  think  it  is 
very  good  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  he  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  credit  demands  are  great  in  the  agri- 
cultural community,  and  that  they  are 
not  being  met  This  is  true  in  my  area  of 
the  Soutiiwest  wha*e  we  are  aflWcted  by 
drought.  Many  of  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers have  had  to  mortgage  the  equity  In 
their  land  to  try  to  get  enough  cash  to 
continue  to  open,te  cm.  So  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  suggestion.  Whether  I 
would  agree  that  it  should  be  part  of  the 
legislation  or  not  at  least  his  suggestion 
has  great  merit. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  going  to  reserve  the  re- 
niainder  of  my  discussion  on  this  matter 
until  I  have  had  an  o]n>ortunity  to  talk 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  <m  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  hope  that  we  can  resume  this  dis- 
cussion on  the  Senate  floor  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  carried  over  imtil  tomorrow  and 
then  bec<Hne  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  The 
able  manager  of  the  bill  is  correct.  There 
will  be  no  final  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment today  and  it  will  go  over  until 
tcKnorrow  for  further  consideration  at 
that  time.  

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  amendmmt  will  be  carried 
over  until  tomorrow  when  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  further  consideration  Qiere- 
of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  if  my 
imdeistanding  is  oOTrect,  this  la  a  very 
valuable  and  hdpful  report.  I  thhft  that 
it  is  full  of  dynamite.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  objecting  to 
having  it  printed  in  the  Ricoso  by  unan- 
imous consent.  We  do  too  much  by 
imanimous  consent.  I  think  we  oof^  to 
take  our  time  and  go  into  these  things 
in  detail. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  from  Ariacma  going 
to  be  here  to  listen  to  the  report  to  which 
he  objected  as  far  as  its  inclusion  Into 
the  RccoRo  is  concerned? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  hope  so.  He  would  be  very  mucdi 
impressed  by  it  I  hope  that  he  will  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not 
on  ^e  floor,  perhmie  he  does  not  object 
to  the  report  being  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oao. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sma- 
tor  from  Arizona  has  asked  me  to  ob- 
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Ject  to  liaYlng  tbe  report  prloted  In  the 
R«ioei>. 

I  think  ttie  Senator  from  Wleoooetn 
te  veil  svare  that  he  can  xead  It  bxto 
the  Rkxmd  tf  he  chooeei  to  do  m.  Tlierfr* 
face.  thoi«fa  I  dian  haw  to  deal  wltti 
tbe  Senator  txotn.  Arhnoa  later.  I  vffl 
not  Obdeet 

Mr.  8PARKMAIV.  llr.  Freetdent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

lir.  FRQXBIZR&  I  yield. 

lir.  8PARKUAN.  Mr.  Ft«sldent>  I 
would  eay  ttiis.  that  I  do  not  object  to 
anything  being  printed  in  the  Raooao. 
if  we  Just  remember  that  tt  is  stattng 
that  patttcular  peraon's  viewpoint.  How- 
ever. I  do  fed  very  strongly  that  we  are 
enttUed  to  know  whoee  viewpoint  It  Is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  caicur  in  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Preddeot.  and 
If  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  WIs- 
conain.  will  not  take  affront,  I  want  to 
Bay  that  I  am  utterty  surprlsBd  that  he, 
of  aU  pewle.  would  ask  for  something 
of  this  kind  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao 
anonymoiisly.  "Hie  Senator  fnom  Wls- 
oonstn  has  a  repatation  here  on  Capitol 
Hm  of  gtdng  after  the  facts  and  the 
names  and  the  conditions.  He  goes  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  he  kisists 
that  the  persons,  their  bodies,  oome  in 
and  say  these  things  and  let  peoi^  know, 
lliis  is  not  a  court  of  law. 

However,  everytaie  knows  that  the 
Oonstitation  grants  to  every  accused  per- 
son the  right  to  be  confronted  by  his 
accusers  and  witnesses.  However,  here  we 
have  something  that  is  anonymous.  We 
ought  to  keep  that  In  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lir.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  minute?  I  said 
that  this  Is  from  people— and  there  is  no 
question  about  it — who  w(n±  in  aero- 
space firms  which  win  be  adverady  af- 
fected. If  newspapers  in  tUs  country 
would  refuse  fo  print  anything  concern- 
ing which  tbe  person  wbo  provides  the 
inf mmatlan  does  not  identify  himself,  we 
would  be  d^iHlved  of  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation we  should  have. 

Tlie  Pentagm  pvers  were  printed.  If 
the  Identttir  of  tboee  who  made  the  study 
had  been  required  we  would  not  have  had 
ttooee  papers  printed  lliere  may  be  s<Kne 
Senators  who  think  they  should  not  have 
been.  However,  it  Is  my  view  that  we  are 
a  better  taiformed  Nation  because  of  it. 

Tbere  Is  nothing  here  that  win  damage 
anyone's  reputation.  There  Is  nothing 
liere  that  win  hurt  anyone. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
noi  talking  about  newspapers.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  material  submitted  in  the 
Senate  of  tbe  Dblted  States  to  be  i»ed 
as  evidence  in  tills  ease.  In  tills  oontro- 
vendal  situation  tliat  we  have  befcve  us 


Mr.  President,  wffl  the 


Mr. 


LOMO. 
yldd? 

Mr.  PBOXMIRB.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Toulsiana  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Piaridml.  I  have  not  identtfled 
where  thaae  ascn  work.  X  have  inrttratart 
that  they  are  executtves  of  top  acn>- 
apaea  flms.  I  have  «~MiT*fi  that  tlier 
hare  a  great  deal  of  i^^npftfiM^  in  ttds 
ana.  X  askad  my  staff  to  investigate  tt 
carefully.  And  imder  these  dreum- 
stanrrs.  their  "y»"*T  *«4  addresses  can- 
not be  Jdwitinad.  because  If  tii^  wera. 


they  would  suffer  loss  of  emidoyment 
and  their  firms  would  suffer  greatly.  Tet. 
under  these  droumstances  and  with  the 
kind  of  pressure  ttiat  has  been  eacerted— 
In  fact,  the  whole  Ustory  of  ttie  bm  has 
been  one  of  Intimidatkm  and  laessuie 
In  trying  to  ride  it  through  the  Senate 
without  giving  w  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  adequately. 

Mr.  LCXNO.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wffl 
yldd  to  the  Senator  from  Lonlstana  in  a 
minute.  I  have  never  been  Involved  In  a 
situation  in  my  14  years  In  the  Senate  in 
which  the  oiwosition  has  tried  to  intimi- 
date me  by  boycotting  the  products  that 
my  State  produces.  They  have  a  lot  of 
money  with  which  to  do  it.  They  have  a 
big  organisation.  They  are  boycotting 
the  products  of  Wisconsin. 

Umler  these  circumstances,  I  under- 
stand irtiy  these  people  fibo  would  like 
to  have  the  information  made  available 
to  us  have  to  be  concerned  about  intimi- 
dation. Ibat  is  why  I  do  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  a  comment  on  that  before  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ^eaks.  I  have 
been  interested  in  what  the  Senator  said 
about  pressure.  I  have  been  in  Congress 
for  35  years.  I  have  never  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  people  who  try  to  intimi- 
date me.  If  I  had  threats,  I  threw  them 
in  the  wastebasket.  I  did  not  make  a 
great  to-do  about  it.  But  let  me  say  with 
regard  to  aU  of  this  talk  about  pressure. 
that  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  never 
paid  any  attention  to  pressure.  I  have  al- 
ways talked  with  anyone  about  anything. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
persuade  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidexrt.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  great  and  a 
courageous  man.  He  also  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  losing  his  job.  However, 
tiiat  Is  not  true  with  req>ect  to  aU  peo- 
ple. I  could  understand  how  pec^le  who 
work  for  an  aeroqiace  firm  find  it  very 
hard  when  their  jobs  are  in  jeopardy. 
They  are  very  reluctant  to  take  any  ac- 
tion that  ml^t  cost  them  their  jobs. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  as  <me  who  is  not  com- 
mitted, that  I  have  heard  the  debate  on 
this  bm  when  I  could  find  time  to  do  so 
in  addition  to  tending  to  my  other  duties. 
I  am  not  invcdved  in  tbe  blU.  However,  I 
have  voted  on  each  amen<taiient  as  they 
came  up.  Not  having  been  Involved  in  it 
on  either  side,  I  am  sure,  as  short  tem- 
pered as  some  Senators  are,  that  perhaps 
nerves  have  been  rubbed  raw.  However,  I 
cannot  understand  why  anyone  woidd 
object  to  material  that  a  Senator  wanted 
to  have  printed  in  the  Raooao,  no  mat- 
ter what  It  was,  even  it  were  just  a  rumor, 
a  piece  of  pi^ier.  It  does  not  insult  any- 
one's intelligence.  It  is  just  a  memoran- 
dum. If  it  is  just  a  memorandmn,  and 
unsigned,  even  if  I  found  it  in  the  haU, 
do  not  know  who  dropped  it  in  the  haU,  it 
makes  pretty  good  sense  to  me  and  I 
would  like  to  put  It  in  the  Rscoao  for 
what  It  is  worth. 

The  point  I  make  is  why  not. 

If  they  do  not  let  the  Senator  have 
M  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  he  can  read  It 
anyway.  And  frankly,  this  would  be  a 
credit  In  tbe  Racoaa  compared  to  some 
I  have  seen  in  the  Ricoao.  For 


the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand  why 
anyone  would  want  to  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  Is  perfectly  obvious.  This  repoit 
is  dynamite.  It  i^ves  us  some  answcn 
on  what  Is  gdng  to  happen  to  jobs  and 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  go  ahead 
with  the  guarantee  for  Lockheed.  They 
want  to  st<H>  me  from  having  it  printed 
in  the  Racoao.  They  say  that  it  is  taking 
an  imprecedented  step  to  put  material  In 
ttie  Racoao  under  these  drcimistances. 
They  do  so  because  they  are  afraid  of 
what  it  would  reveal. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  one  has  objected. 

Mr.  LONQ.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
thing  I  would  want  to  do  would  be  to 
prevent  a  Senator  from  having  some- 
thing printed  in  the  Racoao.  If  I  ob- 
jected, he  could  read  it  anyway.  It  would 
draw  attention  to  the  matter.  This  is 
like  the  Pentagon  papers.  No  one  had 
filed  a  lawsuit.  Tliey  could  have  said, 
"Print  anything  you  want.  We  have  50 
barrels  of  that  stuff  up  In  the  Pentagon. 
Print  Ik" 

We  know  that  no  one  wants  to  read 
it  anyway.  But  once  there  is  objection 
and  someone  says  that  it  must  not  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao,  everybody  wants 
to  know  why  not.  So  eveiybody  in  the 
press  wants  to  know  what  it  is.  Frankly, 
I  do  myself.  I  would  not  have  bothered 
to  read  it  if  there  had  not  been  an  ob- 
jection. 

Most  Senators  do  not  read  anything  in 
the  Ricoao  except  their  own  speeches, 
unless  there  is  something  classified,  and 
then  they  aU  want  to  read  it. 

SenatOTS  are  getting  tired.  Tliey  have 
worked  hard  on  this  biU  and  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  to  work  on  a  bUl  that 
involves  a  matter  of  national  interest. 

I  have  personally  been  told,  and  I  saw 
an  article,  but  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  did 
not  read  It,  that  there  would  be  an  efl<vt 
to  boycott  Wisconsin  products  because  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  made  an 
argument  and  opposed  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion Involving  some  very  large  American 
investments.  Of  course,  it  may  be  they 
have  that  right.  It  is  a  free  coimtry  and 
people  sometimes  do  some  pretty  imfair 
and  brutal  things. 

However,  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that 
the  Senator  is  sincere  in  what  he  is  do- 
ing and  I  do  not  know  of  an3rthlng  to 
cause  the  country  to  rise  up  against  even 
a  great  corporation  like  Lockheed. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Lockheed  Corp.  has 
a  fine  record,  although  they  are  in  bad 
times  at  the  moment. 

For  an  organization  of  businessmen, 
and  I  mean  men  involved  in  major  in- 
dustries, to  boycott  products — ^I  do  not 
care  if  It  is  only  a  litUe  carton  of  milk— 
because  the  Senator  had  the  int^eetual 
honesty  and  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions to  stand  up  and  oppose  a  piece  of 
legislsition  because  he  thought  it  was  a 
bad  piece  of  legislation,  and  a  great  many 
other  people  do— the  New  York  Times 
does,  as  weU  as  other  people,  what  are 
they  trying  to  do?  Are  they  trying  to 
boycott  a  State  because  a  Senator  is  do- 
ing what  his  convictions  suggest  he 
should  do,  and  destroy  a  State,  and  gag 
the  Senator. 

All  that  is  needed  is  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate,  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  muster. 
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It  seems  to  ma  that  some  petqpde 
take  rash  action  and  act  out  of 
haste,  anger,  or  irritation  of  the  moment 
end  do  things  that  cahn  reflection  would 
cause  them  not  to  da 

I  beaeve  it  is  a  good  way  to  cause  them 

to  lose  thdr  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  re- 
marks. 

I  would  say  that  the  Wisconsin  boy- 
cott—there Is  no  question  in  my  mind- 
has  really  boomeranged  insofar  as  its 
purpose  was  concerned.  Nobody  from  my 
State  has  been  intimidated.  It  was  a  silly 
and  most  unfortunate  step  to  take.  If 
that  kind  of  action  should  catch  on,  one 
could  ima^e  the  havoc.  We  would  have 
49  separate  countries,  in  effect,  that 
would  be  boycotting  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana t)ecause  they  did  not  like  what  the 
State  of  Louisiana  voted  for.  They  would 
not  be  bU3dng  some  of  thdr  oU. 

Mr.  LONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
I  wish  they  would  not  buy  natural  gas. 
I  wish  they  would  boycott  Louisiana  nat- 
ural gas;  I  would  appreciate  that.  But 
there  are  a  niunber  of  things  we  would 
Uke  to  sell,  so  I  do  not  want  a  boycott 
on  Louisiana.  I  must  say  that  does  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  very  misguided  way  of 
doing  business.  One  does  not  persuade 
people  to  see  things  his  way  by  brutality 
or  by  coercion  or  by  trying  to  crucify  a 
State  because  the  Senator  from  that 
State  is  doing  his  conscientioiis  duty  as 
his  conscience  dictates. 

My  guess  is  that  the  average  person  in 
Wisconsin  does  not  have  the  slightest 
Idea  what  the  relative  arguments  are  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WeU,  frankly,  many 
more  now  have  an  idea  of  the  arguments 
since  this  boycott  started. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  more  sup- 
port both  for  me  and  for  my  positicm 
on  this  issue  since  they  started  boycott- 
ing our  products. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

May  I  say  for  the  Racoao  that  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  me  one  way  or 
the  other  whether  the  report  is  Inserted 
by  unanimous  consent  or  ^rtiether  it  Is 
read  into  the  Ricoao.  Tbe  distinguished 
Senator  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Rbcoro.  The  able  Sttiator  from  Arizona 
had  an  equally  perfect  right  to  object  to 
its  insertion,  whereupon  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  an  eqiudly 
perfect  right  to  stand  on  his  feet  and 
read  it  into  the  Ricoao;  but  when  he 
does  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  Sen- 
ator— I  do  not  say  this  as  any  reflection 
on  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona  at  all — who  wishes  to  object  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Inserting  the 
matter  into  the  Racoao  ought  to  be  wlU- 
ing  to  remain  on  the  floor  to  listen  to  the 
Senator  from  Wlaoonaln  read  it  into  the 
RxcoKo.  I  do  think  the  Senator  ought  to 
be  present  to  make  his  own  objectloa. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  oourse,  I  can 


Imagtaie  some  Senators  would  regard 
that  as  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhginia.  I  just  do 
not  feel  that  any  Senator  should  object 
to  the  insertion  of  matter  into  the  Ric- 
oao a»v<  then  leave  t^  floor  and  let  the 
rest  of  us  who  have  altered  no  such  ob- 
jection have  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  tbe 
reading  of  it — ^which  I  am  perfectly  wUl- 
ing  to  do;  I  am  not  complaining  at  aU 
on  my  own  part. 

Let  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  make 
his  request  again,  and  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  object,  he  wiU  be  perfectly 
within  his  ris^t  to  do  so,  but  any  Sena- 
tor who  objects  oug^t  to  be  willing  to 
stay  here  and  Usten  to  it,  because  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  going  to  read 
it  into  the  Rscoao  and  it  will  require 
weU  over  an  hour. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WIU  the  Senator  from 
WhaooDidxi  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frwn  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  not  on  the  floor.  If  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  propound  his  re- 
quest, I  am  sure  that  nobody  would  ob- 
ject, because  we  would  like  to  leave. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yldld  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  pcdnt  out 
that  I  had  a  similar  experience. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
dssat,  win  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Could  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  first? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  report  to 
which  I  have  referred  on  the  L-1011  be 
printed  in  fuU  at  this  point  in  the  Rac- 
oao. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  report,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO,  is  as  foUows: 

(Flgiires  &nd  Ulustretlons  referred  to  In 
text  ar«  not  printed  In  the  Recoed.) 
L-lOll  Mabkxt  Fotsntui. 
The  long-tenn  forecast  of  any  market  Is 
uncertain.  Commercial  air  tranapcat  fore- 
casting la  even  more  xinoertaln  since  the  re- 
plaoemant  market  U  typically  less  than  ao% 
of  the  total  future  market  with  the  other 
80%  being  fully  dependent  on  future  growth 
of  the  economy  and  population.  As  such,  the 
gross  market  can  easily  be  mlsaed  by  83% 
or  more.  T^e  forecasted  market  for  a  specific 
class  of  commercial  airplane  is  even  mora 
uncertain  since  competing  air  and  surface 
systems  and  technical  obsolescenoe  also  must 
be  ooDstdered.  Bstlmates.  because  of  the  many 
Tarlables.  tend  to  vary  widely  depending  on 
the  optimism  or  conservatism  of  tbe  eiM- 
mator  and  the  Intended  end  use  of  the  es- 
timate. I.e..  is  It  for  Internal  financial  plan- 
ning or  for  external  purpoeee.  The  trtjet 
market  Is  no  exception.  However,  past  per- 
formance Is  sttU  the  best  g\tlde  to  the  future. 
In  1967  liockheed  was  publtcUOng  a  total 
market  of  800  trljets  through  1980.  This  was 
progressively  escalated  so  that  by  1970  the 
Tnnkheeil  estimate  had  grown  to  1400.  Now 
In  1971  Lockheed  uses  77ft  as  a  new  oOelal 
number  for  just  the  medium-range  trtjet 
and  largely  oonoedea  an  additional  long 
range  trljet  market  of  600  alreraft  to  ttie 


ICcDoiineU-Douglas  OO-IO  and/or  Um 
ing  B-747.  The  current  DO-lO-ao  and  -80 
long-range  veraton  alrcsaft  have  already  ob- 
talzMd  ooounUmanta  tram  alrllnea  npnaeot- 
Ing  over  40%  at  this  long-range  market. 

An  Independent  industry  estimMTa  la  for 
a  total  of  BOO  of  the  cunent  m«Uum-imng* 
tnjaU  with  an  added  600-600  in  the  l<»>g- 
range  and  long-range  derlvativee  markiit. 
Accepting  tbe  assumption  that  the  major 
devtiopment  ooeta  (over  9500  million)  of  a 
version  of  the  L-lOll  reqiUred  to  compete 
with  the  B-747  and  the  existing  long-range 
DO-IO  is  totally  moompatlble  with  a  com- 
pany in  such  dire  straits,  then  the  gross 
market  for  potential  Lr-lOll  penemtlon  Is 
500  to  776  aircraft. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  eurrent  eom- 
mllinentB  d  XtM  38  top  aJrHnee  m  ttw  world. 
AppntMuatiAj  68%  at  that  prime  markat 
Is  eltlMr  ooouBttted  to  ItM  ZX^IO  or  ao  In- 
flxMikoed  by  oontlagent  oaaaaoHBiante  tbaii  U 
a  irtjat  la  pnretMsed.  tt  wm  apparently  be  a 
DO-IO.  This  la  a  foor  to  one  advantage  otar 
tlM  L-lOll**  pMMtratlasi.  Olie  DO-IO  has  aa- 
itounoed  19  aMlnas.  the  ir-lOll  six  abUxMa. 
Hie  salsa  penatiatloa  to  date  predominantly 
favora  the  DO-IO  with  only  21%  a<  this  top 
25  alrllnea  market  oomplettfy  uaeom- 
mttted  axMl  ooly  6%  accesalhle  to  Xbm  oor- 
rent  medium-range  L-lOll  aliplaae. 

Viewed  from  a  tone  baste,  the  oumpartaon 
la  even  more  weighted.  After  tbe  Initial  Lock- 
heed martat  eoup  oC  oaptiulng  laeTsm  Air 
Unea.  TWA.  Odta  and  Northweat  in  April 
1968  by  an  abrupt  UDdetpridng  of  tbe  eom- 
petltlon  tyy  some  %\A  to  $2.0  mUUan  par 
airplane,  the  market  failure  of  the  L-lOll 
has  be«i  apparait.  Slnoe  NovemlMr  1968 
(two  and  one-baU  years  ago  wImb  Air  Ouada 
ordered) .  IxxAhaed  baa  bad  Wogthsast  oaa- 
oel  their  order  and  Delta  plaoe  a  paraUdordar 
for  the  DC-IO.  TtMse  negatlvee  are  aOkaC 
only  by  Initial  oommltmenta  from  Air  Jamai- 
ca (an  alrUne  only  8%  tbe  at»  of  Mortbeaat) 
and  PacUc  Southwest  Alrllnea  (60%  the  aiaa 
at  Noitheaat).  Two  and  one-baU  yeaza  vt 
mwkettng  has  resulted  In  a  net  uiaikt  loaa. 
In  the  same  time  period.  15  new  alrllnea 
have  ooBomltted  to  the  DC-10. 

Long  before  tbe  pubUdaed  Bcdla  Boyoa 
problem,  the  L-1011  became  essentially  un- 
salable. During  this  time,  L-lOll  baoe  prloea 
•vwaged  o>*«r  81,000.000  an  airplane  bdow 
Ka  prime  oompetMor,  the  DO-IO.  The  L-lOll 
problem  haa  not  been  prtoe  but  reitlMr  tha 
product  aad  tlie  oon^iany  credlbmty. 
me  L-1011  order  book  for  using 
tomera— as  contrasted  to  mtarmadlary 
Ing  or  marketing  fonctloiia  who 
tat  the  same  naer  mackei— oodsMs  of  lOA 
nrm  ordeia:  8S  TWA.  87  ttatem,  18  Delta, 
10  Air  <>i''^<«*t  1  Air  Jamaica  and  1  PaoUlc 
Soutbweat.  With  the  current  V&.  airline 
recession,  options  are  o<  qtM^VwaWe  sig- 
laflcanoa  and  even  flim  unli  can  be  re- 
duced aa  damonatrated  by  OBltad  Air  Unea 
action.  Tbe  large  Air  BoMlngB  "order"  la  only 
a  low-cost  optton  100%  funded  by  Boas 
Royoe.  nndflrwrtttan  by  ttaa  UK  QoramBient 
and  aceorately  dawrlbert  by  VK.  MlnlBtar  of 
AvtaUcn  Supply  Oorfleld  to  Oommoaa. 
"...  tbe  80  Air  aoMingi  order  wbldh  la  mtle 
mor«  than  a  biMtlasplng  tranaaotloB  and  a 
aomawhaS  bogos  ona  at  tbaS." 
analyala  at  the  eoiTent  If-1011 
sumlng  aU  can  be  held  for  aU  thatr  i 
range  trtjet  requirements.  Indicates  a  total 
salee  potential  of  195  aircraft  through  1980: 
a  DeUa  loss  would  reduce  this  to  180  atrcralt. 
Further  customer  attrttlon  is  poaalble — per- 
hapa  probable. 

With  the  past  record  axtd  ttie  adverse  credl- 
bmty, achedule.  axKl  price  Impact  of  tbe  last 
six  months'  dlsdostrree,  tbe  future  capture  of 
new  customers  Is  most  questlonahla  Nearty 
80%  of  tbe  1980  market  for  current  medium- 
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xaace  trljeta  la  oommlttod  •IreMly  to  fine  or 
tlM  oOmt  tjpw  or  trl]etB  tiy  ttetuo  at  an  lal* 
tlAl  alzUiM  onlar.  IMa  nmutoar  of  •ttUaM 
'  and  tlMlr  erontcMl  nqulnmant 
HitfllcMrt  Hiaa  <t»  wmtm 
of  alrontft  euRwatlj  on  ortv  «liieii  to  In- 
flnonoed  by  nw»  teim  teotom  Only  M«  or 
■onw  10(MM  alzplMiM  an  ton  to  eoovate 
for.  Iran  a-wUdly  opUmtottoVi-%  ipUt  would 


yteldonlj  tt  to  M  •tiplanM  to  add  to  tiM 
:  totaL  A  total  aala  offw  tk*  B«s»  d»> 
of  aoo  Ir-imi  ataontt  wonld  aaam  to  tw 
rtoooad:  tba  la««r  bound  to  poartbly 


lU 


and 


Tba  htotortc  raauit  at  roch  knv  qnamy 
oamoMralal  airlliM  pnduotton,  aflBravvtad  ^ 
bolng  atratolMd  out  ovar  a  fcng  tlina  parlod. 
' —  ">Mn  nnanclal  oataatroptiy-^rltnaH  tba 

TOf  2S  FREE  WORLO  AIRLINES  < 
IMwtMtd  ia  n«MM  pMsmfar-milM  flown  in  1970| 


ahplann  Conmlr  aBO/0M 

ITa-alrplana  Tiofilrhead  

ot  tliMw  pragrama,  aoatod  lor'alzplaaa 
Ad  eacalatad  Into  1B?S  doHan.  «tw«fp,t^ 
a  loaa  after  pcodootlon  of  aoma  fl4  to  914 
bUUon  on  tha  T<TC>:tiead  L-1011. 

Ttda  markaC  rajeetlon  to  the  fandamantal 
oauaa  of  Lookbaad'a  imbtam— not  ttia  BoUa 
Boyoa  flaaoa 


AilliM 


AMIiM  cemMifeHMh 


(miiUeM)   OC-10 


OpM 


L-ini 


1.  UalM. 
I  TWA... 

4. 

5.  EMiMa. 

«.  MIL.. 

7.  Akt 

«.  KMC. 

1  AirFn 
10. 

>L.   .      _. 
IZ  BiaaW  li_ 
U.  NMthwML. 

is! 

IS. 

17.  Ifewia. 


2S,ltl    OC^ 

?•.«? ii:i."i."."::;::  nou  pMtiiL> 

19.2|1 OpaH 

W.170    DC-W  ...7!. 

15. «» L-MIL 

t.7a    DC-10«  I-IOIU 

l.V» L-lOU  ptrtiaLi 

«.»  -i- Orm« 

S.(2Z    7* 

5.IM    OC-10 

5.«7    7«  

5.4U OpM 

5,410    D&-10  

5,334    DC-10  

5,lSa  7'  

4.101    OC-10  

3,530    7> 


Alriiiw 


AMIm  oeminitntnk 


(■IliaH)   DC-10 


Opt* 


L-lOU 


U.  KLM 

11  QUANTAS 

20.  SAS 

21.  BEA 

22.  filtilnalia 

21  S«ri«Mir..."r"I"riIi 
24.  All  Nippon 

National 

Total 

Total  ctftains  (•» 

dwdint  Oolta). 

ToUl  IndHdlnt 

orobabte  (witli 

Daftaandrs) 

Total  no  commitnitnt 

(jo.  open) 


25. 


3,517    OC-10 

3,337 

3,231    OC-10 

3.271  

3.024 

2.794    DC-10 
2.727    !• 
2.644    DC-10 


OpM*.... 


1M.3M 


•77,253 


1*121,443 


*31.S42 
•31.342 


■>  41.064 


■Oala  Mwca:  "Air  Transport  Woild"  tnHazine.May  1971. 

>Ra««lro  lang-raflM  lottrnational  (f  roatti  ttian  ifm  statntt  mlln)  trijals  in  addition  to  madium- 
IMM  doaMttk  lA\m%  now  on  ordar.  Routas  lontai  ihan  transcontinantil  appronmata  40  parcani 
ol  TWA  and  45  parcant  o(  Air  Canada  total.  For  consarvatlsni,  100  parcent  included  in  Lockhaad 

'XOftllM". 

•  AiaMM  Mdnival*  a  loac-ranca  intarnational  oparalor  raquirinj  vary  ioni-rarwa  trijats  and 
kMK*  m  unttkaii;  L-lOtl  castoaMf.  Tbcsa  3  lon(-ranca  airlines  In  total  rapresant  70  parcant  of 
tha  opM  aiiUnea  in  tha  top  25. 

•  Ordarod  madlun  ranaa  trijats  from  both  cowpanits.  OC-10  most  racani  dadaion  so  Daltj 
indadad  la  OC-10  pfobma  totalt. 

•  Maaitar  d  Altai  airliaa  iroap  (Air  Fraaca,  LafUwoaa. Sabana,  Alitalia,  and  Ibarla)  who  hava 


nu^troup  OC-10  dadaion.  Air  Fraaca  and  Ibarla  hava  not  announced  Individually  a  trlM 


'Japan  Air  Una  (JAL)  annoanced  In  May  a  dadsion  not  to  consider  the  L-1011  baunu  ni  ii.- 
Lodiheed  irtuation.  All  Wlppon  b  Divb^ly  bound  bv  th.s  also  sine.  Japani,  cilarS  t^ 
has  resulted  in  common  equipment  lor  their  national  airlines  «««  uovernmem  pohcy 

i  J?"*"'*)'  '■  ■"•'«•'  >'">'«  *•*  American  and  therefore  eflectivety  a  OC-10  customer. 

•Ifiparcent 
>•  63  percent 
0  21  parcant 


LOCKBZBD  Aa  A  OOMJOaOAL  ABCaAFT 
COMVCTRITX  FOaCB 

Lockheed  mtait  ba  aoknowledgad  aa  having 
been  a  competitive  foroe  In  the  17.8.  com- 
mercial aircraft  manufacturing  field.  How- 
ever, oconpetltlon  can  be  both  eonatructlve 
and  deetructlve— competition  for  compe- 
tition's aake  U  ixot  automatically  %AS 
Justifying. 

Measured  by  aatea  volume.  Lockheed  has 
not  been  a  significant  competitive  factor 
since  the  1960^  and  the  era  of  propeller- 
driven  alrplanaa.  At  that  time,  the  Lockheed 
piston  engined  Consttflatlon  was  In  produc- 
tion, the  last  airplane  being  delivered  In 
1060.  In  aggregate,  the  OC-8/7  captured 
approKlmately  68%  of  the  oompeUUve  mar- 
ket and  the  commercial  Constellation  pro- 
gram ctuisequently  was  a  probable  financial 
failure. 

The  Constellation  was  followed  by  the 
Lockheed  Bectra  which  was  first  delivered 
In  10S6.  This  propeller-driven  turbine-en- 
glned  airplane  was  a  marketing  failure  since 
the  high-speed  Jet  age  was  simultaneously 
ushered  In  during  1068/69  by  the  Boeing 
707  and  the  Douglas  DC-8.  In  addition,  ma- 
jor technical  problems — three  aircraft  loat 
wlngi  In  airline  aervloe— helped  truncate 
thto  program  at  173  alrplanaa  In  10«0.  At 
Ita  peak  In  1060,  thto  airplane  reprceented 
about  84%  of  the  total  market,  btit  by  1060 
thto  waa  redueed  to  leaa  than  8%.  The  Kleetra 
program  waa  a  financial  catastrophy  with 
a  pre-tax  loaa  of  $160-6900  mllUon  whan 
TrfKikheed  equity  waa  only  some  $140  mnn^>.| 

Slnoe  1960.  Lockheed  commercial  airline 
aalaa  have  been  aggregated  leaa  than  8%  at 
the  total  \JA.  manufaeturera'  aale  and  thto 
has  predominantly  been  in  spares  and  com- 
mercial cargo  derivatives  of  the  military 
O-130  airplane.  Theae  estimated  commercial 
market  shares  are  tabulated  on  the  attached 
data  sheet.  It  Is  apparent  that  by  sales  meas- 
tjre,  Lockheed  has  not  been  a  significant 
maAet  force  fw  over  a  decade.  The  real 
question  to  not  whether  to  retain  Lockheed 


as  a  significant  commercial  market  factor 
but  whether,  by  government  subeldy,  to  re- 
Introduce  Lockheed  as  a  third  competitive 
factor  to  the  established  two  company  mar- 
ket. There  Is  no  evidence  that  s  profitable 
commercial  program  has  existed  at  Lock- 
heed since  World  War  n.  so  as  an  Independ- 
ent viable  economic  commercial  competitor. 
Ix>ckheed  has  not  and  obviously  does  not 
today  qualify. 

Trfwktiead  haa  however,  created  a  major 
competitive  Impact  with  the  L-IOII  but  the 
effect  has  been  largely  destructive.  Lockheed, 
in  total  over  the  laat  decade,  has  been  the 
number  one  DOD  supplier  and  continues  so 
today.  Operating  from  this  very  large  govern- 
ment business  base,  Lockheed  attempted  to 
re-enter  the  commercial  market  with  the 
L-lOll.  In  cooperation  with  BoUa  Boyoe,  the 
business  tactic  adopted,  either  by  ignorance 
or  by  deliberate  management  tle^gn.  was  to 
undercut  prloes  and  terma— essentially  a  loaa- 
leader  competitor-breaking  policy;  an  at- 
tempt to  dominate  a  market  by  deliberately 
selling  at  a  loss. 

AftOT  losing  the  first  competition — Ameri- 
can Alrllnea  in  February  1968.  a  brief  L-lOll 
marketing  success  was  achieved.  In  a  thna 
day  period.  April  1  to  AprU  8,  four  alillnea 
woe  o^>tured  before  forced  competitive  z«ao- 
tlon  could  take  plaoe.  Thto  waa  a  direct  zeault 
of  abruptly  decreasing  prices  by  81J»-62.0 
million;  redtidng  the  cash  advance  payment 
terma  from  40%  to  33%  (a  reduction  in  caah 
supi^ed  Lockheed  by  the  airlines  in  advance 
payments  of  approximately  a  million  doUan 
per  airplane)  and  offering  subsidized  (I.e.. 
some  3%  below  market  Interest)  long  term 
fli^nclng  to  the  alrllnea  using  funds  ad- 
vanced by  Rolls  Boyoe  and  Brlttofa  banks. 
Tbeae  funds  were  undoubtedly  undarwrtttan 
by  the  UK  Oovemment  aa  a  favorable  BiMtoh 
trade  balanoa  autaaMy.  On  the  101  firm  alr- 
llno  orders  for  the  L-lOll,  these  actlona  In- 
oraaaed  Lockheed's  cash  requlrementa  by 
mora  tlian  $360  millions — a  striking  ooln- 
ctdanca  with  the  funda  now  being  requested. 

llito   undatpnclng   competitive   strategy. 


compounded  with  apparent  major  cost  mls- 
calcuutlons.  has  bankrupted  Rolls  Royce 
forcing  natlonallaatlon;  brought  Lockheed 
to  mandatory  reorganization;  lured  VS  air- 
lines Into  advancing  funds  which  may  well 
be  loet  and.  most  important  of  aU  from  a 
national  viewpoint,  largely  removed  the  fu- 
ture profits  from  the  entire  commercial  air- 
craft  manufacttiring   industry 

KssentlaUy  aU  the  profit  in  a  commercial 
abplane  program  extots  In  the  last  10-30% 
Of  the  program  production  and  sales  This 
U  a  consequence  of  the  enormous  costs  of 
cr»tlng  and  placing  into  production  such 
complex  products  and  the  resulUnt  larre 
quantity  productton  required  for  cost  leooi- 
ery.    A    third    weak    competitor    may   onlv 

^.S'^' K  °~^^''  °^'^«'  penetration  but 
^.irSf  •  ^*  *^  ««noves  the  total  profit 
from  hto  competitors  and  his  own  financial 
results  are  catastrc^hlc.  "»"*-««i 

♦.  ^^°  .?*'•  '**•'*  '°«=e<*  owt  years  in 
time.  The  ability  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
to  gain  sufllclent  earnings  to  launch  the  re- 
Xr*l-.ll!l^  programs  necessary  to  hold 
the  traditional  dominant  United  States 
wona  position  in  commercial  aircraft  has 
MT  ^Tr'^  crippled.  A  private  enterprise 
88T  with  eoology-reUevlng  technology  to 
compete  for  the  world  market  is  one^ten- 
tlal  casualty,  for  example.  A  giant  stro  to- 
ward heavy  government  subsidization  or 
even  nationalization  haa  been  set  in  mo- 
tion by  flnanclaUy  reckless  Lockheed  action 

Because  of  long  term  pricing  commitments 
m  contracts  coupled  with  the  continued 
fierce  competition  between  Boeing  and  Mp- 
DonneU  Douglas  and  the  ever-preeent  thnat 
of  new  International  oompetltlon,  no  alg- 
nlflcant  change  In  pricing  to  poaalble  now. 
Hence  the  manufaeturan  are  faoed  with  a 
relative  long  bleak  period  with  a  prloa  base 
■at  by  a  "loas-leader"  company.  Only  In- 
creased voltmie  production  offers  a  way  out. 

Pacini;  tntematlooal  consortiums,  essen- 
tially 100%  funded  by  their  govemmenta. 
thU  to  not  the  time  for  the  United  SUtas 
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oovemment  to  artlflctaUy  force  a  three-way 
milt  and  an  accompanying  national  eco- 
nomic weakeiUng  on  the  VS.  oommerclal 
■Ucraft  industry.  Secretary  Oonnally  testi- 
fied* that  from  the  data  shown  him  he  did 
not  foresee  a  Lockheed  profit  even  if  the 
L-1011  was  funded  by  government  action  and 
built  an  indicated  220  aircraft  but  that  "this 
thouM  not  be  a  concern  of  the  government." 


•  Aero^Moe  DaUy.  Jvine  8. 1971. 


A  subaldlaed  deaperato  oompeator  buUdlng 
aircraft  at  a  loaa  where  each  alroraft  buUt 
denies  a  profitable  airplane  to  any  mann- 
f  acturer  must  be  a  prtoie  national  ooooem 
Blnce  It  threatens  the  financial  strength  of 
the  entire  industry.  Such  a  parociilal  view  o< 
Lockheed  or  the  U.S.  Oovemment  $380  mil- 
lion to  Illogical  and  dangerous. 

The  natural  action  of  the  free  enterpiise 
market  by  eliminating  the  Inefflolent  to 
strengthening    our    national    cafMUsdlty    to 

ANNUAL  COMMERCIAL  AIRUNER  SALES  SHARES 


ecmpeto  In  the  world  market— a  Mnngth 
that  In  the  laat  6  yeaia  haa  rtaultsd  In  a 
net  trade  balance  for  oommerclal  alroraft  ex- 
ceeding one-third  of  the  total  Unltad  Stataa 
net  favorable  trade  balance.  The  two  com- 
pany oompetlUon  of  the  OOs  demonstrated 
Ita  adequacy  to  protect  the  atillne  ouMomar 
and  further  the  national  Intereat.  The  60*8 
were  the  golden  age  of  U.S.  aliUnea.  A  third 
competitor  U  not  mandatory  or  even  healthy 
for  the  United  States. 
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1965 \m 

1966    1.715 

1967 2.571 

1968 \va 

1969 3.1** 

1970 3,425 

Total   „ 22.122 

Total  aleca  1960 19,973 
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I  McOoAiMll  Douita*  Corp.  (MDC)  Miet  shown  are  estimated  for 
a  division  of  the  McDonnell  Douflas  Corp. 

NATIONAL  aiaPLOThlXMT  IMPACT  OF  Lr-1011 
TZXMIMATION 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  ability  of  the 
L-lOll  program  to  sustain  employment 
in  the  aerospace  industry  and  Ifs  na- 
Uonal  Importamce.  At  peak  employment 
four  months  ago  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treas- 
ury indicated  a  total  I.-1011  employment  of 
31,000  people— 17,000  at  Lockheed  and  14,000 
in  suppliers  plants.  Since  the  total  U.S.  labor 
force  is  some  85,800,000  people  and  the  total 
peak  L-1011  employment  is  less  than  4/100 
of  1%  of  that,  the  L-1011  employment  is  at 
least  marginal  as  a  major  Impact  claBSifica- 
tlon.  To  classify  it  as  so  critically  Impcatant 
that  dangerous  government  precedents  must 
be  estabUahed  appears  facetious  when  com- 
pared with  other  components  of  the  aerospace 
indvistry.  The  attached  chart  ahows  that  tba 
actual  employment  impacts  at  Boeing  and 
McDoimeU  Douglas  have  already  exceeded 
that  of  Lockheed  by  a  4  to  1  ratio  even  as- 
suming an  L-1011  termination.  113,600  Boe- 
ing and  McDonnell  Douglas  employees  have 
been  laid  off  in  the  past  two  years  as  com- 
pared to  10300  at  Lockheed  and  a  theoreti- 
cal 36,000  obtained  by  adding  an  L-lOll  ter- 
mination effect. 

On  1  June,  L-1011  employment  at  Lock- 
heed was  stated  to  be  8,000— a  53%  reduc- 
tion from  peak.  The  status  at  the  complex  of 
BupplieiB  is  unknown  but  the  largest  single 
suppUer,  AVCO,  indicated  that  it  had  had 
1,000  L-1011  employeea  of  4,000  total  em- 
ployees at  the  specific  Tenneesee  plant  buUd- 
lng the  L-1011  wing  and  in  May  the  L-lOU 
employmmt  was  reduced  by  760  pec^le — a 
78%  reduction.  Hence  it  to  probable  that  over 
half  of  the  L-1011  employees  have  already 
been  laid  off.  Any  speoifio  impact  from  thto 
first  60%  layoff  to  lmpoeaU)le  to  find. 

However  any  of  the  L-101 1  employment  im- 
pact numbers  are  misleading  since  they  only 
look  at  the  L-lOll  reductions  and  ignore  the 
obvious  compensating  increases.  The  L-1011 
airplanes  were  intended  to  provide  a  certain 
productivity  or  capacity  need  to  the  alrllnea. 
Thto  need  wUl  be  filled  in  any  event  by  some 
type  of  wide  bodied  advance  technology  air- 
craft. 

There  are  only  three  typea  of  auch  ahr- 
craft  available  as  potential  replaosmanta — 
the  Boeing  B-747,  the  McDonndl  Douglas 
DC-10  and  the  Kuropean  A800B.  The  L-1011 
dealgn  miwion  to  a  ftill  passenger  load  (370- 
380  people)  carried  non-stop  tranaoontinaa- 
tal  which  requires  a  practical  range  of  soma 
3400  statute  miles.  The  A300B  to  a  short 
range  smaller  airplane  with  a  fuU  passenger 
(380  passenger)  range  of  aome  1600  sUtuto 


the  Doutlai  AirtrallCa.  ao»      .Ga.efflDynamie.(60).aleartown  are  estimated  lor  the  Coavairdivirio«ol6aaeral0y.a«ta 


miles.  Obviously  the  A300B  to  not  a  practical 
replacement.  Thto  to  confirmed  by  the  36  air- 
line compeUtions  decided  to  date  between 
the  DC-10  and  the  L-1011.  In  none  of  theee 
cases  was  the  ASOOB  a  contender,  much  less  a 
winner.  Thus  far  only  the  national  alrllnea 
of  Prance  (Air  Inter  and  Air  France)  and 
Germany  (Lufthansa)  have  placed  even  a 
letter  of  Intent  for  the  ASOOB  in  the  nearly 
four  years  aince  September  1967  when  the 
French  and  German  governments  agreed  to 
fund  the  program. 

The  L-1011.  if  terminated,  wUl  be  replaced 
with  either  the  B-747  or  the  DC-10.  The 
B-747  to  in  service  by  10  UJB.  alilinee  for 
transcontinental  and  shorter  domestic  routas 
down  to  360  milee.  The  DC-10  will  start  de- 
liveries in  JtUy  1971  for  thto  same  service 
and  since  it  was  optimized  for  exactly  the 
L-1011  mission  will  probably  be  the  airlines 
choice.  The  airplanes  will  be  buUt  in  the 
United  Stotes. 

The  L-1011  airplane  haa  a  high  foreign 
labor  content.  The  exact  amount  to  unknown 
but  a  reaaonahle  approximation  will  tllustrato 
the  point.  The  announced  new  base  price  of 
the  L-1011  to  $18.7  mllllon.  The  Rolto  Boyoe 
engines  now  have  a  base  productton  price  of 
about  8960,000  each.  In  addition  the  engine 
nacelles,  also  manutaotured  in  Kn^and  cost 
8460.000  per  alsidane  set.  A  stuunary  of  the 
Ijockheed  announced  additional  oontracta  in 
Kntfa^TMi  for  ailerons,  spoilers,  wing  tips, 
n»in  landing  gear  dooca.  navigation  eystoms 
and  numerous  Instruments,  aotuators,  etc., 
amount  to  an  additional  8460.000  per  air- 


plane. These  total  $3,760,000  an  airplane  ae>t 
or  34%  of  the  total  X^lOll  built  in  the  U.K. 
There  to  additional  work  in  Oanada  and 
Japan.  Therefore  24%  underetates  the  total 
foreign  content.  In  effect,  for  every  3  U.a. 
workers  there  must  be  at  least  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  4th  overseas  on  the  L-1011. 

8itf>stltuting  either  the  B-747  or  the  DC- 
10  with  their  American  englnea  wlU  increaee 
the  total  U.S.  en^loyment  by  elimination  of 
thto  high  foreign  content.  The  gain  will  not 
be  as  dramatic  aa  the  33%  (36%/76%  = 
33%)  gain  the  simple  analyato  Indlcatea  be- 
cause either  Boeing  or  MoDonn^  Douglas 
would  btilld  the  added  replacement  aircraft 
more  efflclenUy  than  Lockheed  with  its  rela- 
tively low  production.  Also  Boeing  has  a  few 
percentage  points  of  the  B-747  to  foreign 
coimtrlea  and  the  DC-10  has  some  11%  prl- 
HMwUy  in  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Canadian 
factory.  A  more  sophisticated  analyato  indi- 
cates a  net  gain  of  6-10%  in  national  em- 
ployment from  termination  of  the  L-lOll. 

Kmployment  discontinuities  would  be  in- 
evitable In  the  interim  but  the  major  portion 
of  thto  has  already  happened  and  been 
abaorbed.  With  the  prime  L-lOll  con^>etitor, 
the  DO-10,  alao  being  built  In  Ixjs  Angtiea. 
even  the  regional  Impact  should  not  extend 
over  6  to  9  months  while  new  subcontracts 
are  determined,  facUmee  reorganized  and  the 
necessary  added  employees  hired  to  Increase 
productton.  To  sacrifice  the  next  decade'a  em- 
ployment for  auch  a  brief  Interim  cause  to 
hardly  a  reaaonahle  tradeoff.  To  risk  toxpay- 
ars  money  for  the  tradeoff  to  unjustlfiahte. 


EMPLOYMENT  TREND  COMPARISON 
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142,400 
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120.500 
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81.400 

57 
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26 
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u 
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1  Assames  a  polenttal  net  15,000  L-1011  emplayae  layoff. 
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ncTAOT  or  b-tOll 
TsaiowATioir 
Tlid  skoat-protMble  replaoemwit  atrpiane 
for  the  current  medlum-ranffe  L-lOOll  alr- 
pi^n«  u  the  iffTv^twrii  Doutfas  DO-'IO-IO 
madltH&^angs  varalon.  Tb»  abort-rangad 
(aiyproxtmataty  1900  atatato  mllsa  irttb  full 
passenger  payload)  Kuropean  ASOOB  has  dem- 
onstrated its  non-apidloaWlity  to  tha 
medium  range  market  (appnudmataly  S400 


sUtuto  mUaa)  aacvad  by  tlM  enneoit  Ttljato 
by  its  non.^;>psarancs  in  tba  96  Trijai  oom- 
petttions  ooncludad  to  dato.  Tha  long  range 
(apncmlmately  eooo  stotuto  nUes)  Boeing 
B-%7  to  duaet  cumwtoUon  fior  the  DO-lO-ao 
<m^  .go  loo«-flm*>C*  Witon*  but  only  to  a 
vary  f«w  blgb  trafflo  danatty  madium-range 
tetWTiatHHf^^  markata  baa  it  beoonte  a  aig- 
nlfloant  oonvetMlve  Caotor.  Hence  essentially 
«a  of  tba  If-lOil  laplaosmant  market  vlU  ba 
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fllMI  toy  tte  aliBllar  dMd  DO-l(M0  aiipiMM. 
Hm  bM  MBptonnank  impMt  ot  «tM  L-lOll 
Unmntloii  aad  tte  OO-<10  nfUmamaaat  of 
thaw  ■Ifwiil  nan  t»  itolwinlimi  in  ^Miimipit 
toy  ttM  mattf*  MMont  «(  ««oh  itxfiMa» 
mbietk  la  tooUt  in  GUlfornte.  71m  fi4ti>fhtf1 
I  dttea  ttM«lHMota  o<  eadh  ato- 
•n  done  tn  CWtfornj*  uki  tha 
V  of  th*  I«-10U  MTTM  M  a  roi^^h 
at  «b*  nUttv*  Importaaoe  <tf  aaeh 

Xa  toilar.  tlM  tatd*  mwaks  Cor  ttaa^f .  wttli 
th*  Idantlcality  of  the  flnt  dz  major  ela- 
uMBta  and  tlia  long  addmoua  Uat  oT  addad 
DO-10  maaoU  In  Oaltfoinla,  the  lUcbar 
Oalttomla  work  oontant  ot  tha  DC-40  la  ob- 
vloaa.  Vtom  a  qiuuMltatlTa  afaluattoo,  tlM 
L-lOll  flap  struetOTas  are  approximately  the 
aame  work  content  per  airplane  as  the  laat 
four  Items  on  tha  OO-IO  Ust  oonsMlng  at  tha 
vattaoa  doof»  and  tha  wlng-4tMelaca  fairing 
"'""""—  "^^TtmalniVr^f  **>TWwna"-moit 
ootatHj  <*>•  heavy  mtk  oontant  angina  pods, 
pylons,  and  aft  fnaaiage  taU  dnct  work— 

iaM.  qnantttattfo  erahiatlon  indleates  a  baaks 
CWtfomla  irark  content  for  tha  DO-10  which 


Is  10%  to  U%  higher  than  the  Ir-1011  ao- 
oounting  for  the  greater  number  of  elemanta. 

Because  UoOonneU  Doutfaa  would  build 
the  added  replacement  aircraft  mota  ef- 
flclenUy  than  Lockheed  with  Ita  r«latt««ly 
tow  production,  this  basic  work  content  ad* 
vantage  would  be  somewhat  attwiuatad. 
However,  two  at  the  current  L-1011  custcm- 
eis.  TWA  and  Air  Canada,  would  most  Ukaly 
buy  the  heavier  long>range  DC-10-30  or  -SO 
airplane  to  replace  the  Ugfater  medium-range 
I^lOll's.  This  is  an  offsetUng  increaae  In 
DC-10  work.  AU  In  all.  a  5%  to  10%  total  net 
Increase  In  Callfamla  woi*  content— Le.,  em- 
ployment— should  result  from  an  L-IOII 
termination  and  a  DC-10  replacement  pro- 
gram. 

It  does  take  time  to  negotiate  new  and  ad- 
ditional subcontracts,  reorganise  facilities 
and  hire  additional  people  to  accelerate  DC- 
10  production.  This  should  not  extend  beyond 
S  to  0  mcmths  but  an  inentable  adverse  tran- 
sient employment  Impact  will  occur.  In  ad- 
dition, local  labor  unions  wUl  prevent  large 
scale  migration  of  specific  Lockheed  workers 
into  the  McDonneU  Douglas  and  suppliers 
Iriants    until    existing   recall    lists   are   ex- 

CAUFORNtA  •  -ntlJET  WORK  CONTENT 
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hausted.  However,  aoma  100  Trockhesd  Z.-10I1 
workers  have  already  been  hliad  by  Douglas 
In  some  speclalUea  and  If  the  L-lOll  u  tar. 
mlnated  promptty,  the  overaU  Douglas  rsoao 
list  wlU  be  exhansted  by  eariy  spring  ivt% 
Then  the  ncvmal  Sootham  OaUfomla  labor 
mobUity  wiu  permit  large  aoale  hiring.  Bur- 
bank  and  Pahndale  wlU  be  hit  hard  althouih 
not  erttleany  alnoe  the  L-IOII  employsM^ 
today  U  some  H  of  the  Lockheed  plant  em- 
ployment. ThU  will  be  partlaUy  offset  by  the 
rising  employment  on  the  new  S-gA  produc- 
tion program  in  Lockheed. 

In  the  long  term,  industry,  labor,  and  the 
general  California  economy  win  benefit  from 
an  L-lOll  termination.  A  truncated  and  des- 
perate L-1011  program  of  questlODable  dura- 
bUity,  competing  In  price  with  a  DO-10  pro- 
gram  which  Is  marglnaUy  profitable  without 
added  production  quantltea,  hardly  mav^ 
for  a  firm  prosperious  forecast  for  the  com- 
mercial aerospace  industry  In  California. 
Stote  Industrial  income  tax  revenues  will  ob- 
viously be  lowered  and  the  California  areo- 
space  industry's  abUlty  to  compete  and  ex- 
pand by  introduction  of  new  programs  wUl 
be  crippled  to  the  long-term  detriment  of  all 
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BALAXCB  or  TmAox  ncPLtcATiONs  or 

THX  I^lOIl   PaOGRAM 

Commercial  aircraft  produced  in  the 
United  Sttatea  have  domlnaited  the  equipment 
fleets  of  the  free  world  airlines.  Boeing  and 
Douglas  built  airplanes  constitute  85%  of 
the  number  of  aircraft  and  86%  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  free  wcvld's  25  biggest  alr- 
llnea.  The  favorable  economic  impacta  of 
this  massive  export  flow  can  be  slaed  both  in 
absolute  doU&n  and  as  a  percentage  of  otir 
net  exports  of  goods  and  servloea.  Since  1966. 
oommerdal  aircraft  exports  have  totaled 
some  94.8  bUllona  or  approximately  38%  of 
the  total  net  U.S.  exports.  In  the  last  three 
yeaia.  this  percentage  is  47% . 

How  win  the  L-1011  contribute  to  this 
favorable  balance? 

To  answer  thla  question  one  has  to  evaluate 
the  export  success  of  those  new  alroraft  that 
are  eurrently  being  Introduced  as  "new  gen- 
eration alrplanea".  The  Boeing  747.  the  Mc- 
DonneU Douglaa  DC-10  and  poaalbly  the 
lAckheed  L-1011  will  transport  the  bulk  of 
air  passengers  for  the  next  two  decadea. 

Preeent  orders  and  options  for  these  air- 
planes are  divided  as  follows  between  domea- 
tlc  and  export.  The  DC-10  thus  far  has  an- 
nounced commitments  from  11  foreign  alr- 
llnea;  the  L-IOII  from  2  foreign  alrllnae. 


Dofliasiie       Export 


TotH 


»-747 

OC-U 

L-lOll... 


IM 

141 
•121 


M 
•I 
12 


20* 
231 
140 


44 

% 

LS 


>  Isdwlaa  S  ordarad  by  laaaiof  coMpantaa. 


From  the  above  tally.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
B-747  and  the  DC-10  are  heavily  export 
oriented  and  are,  therefore,  highly  favorable 
to  the  njB.  balance  of  trade  while  the  Ir-1011 
has  bad  little  export  success. 

An  extremely  Inqxvtant  factor  not  i^ipar- 
ent  from  the  order  book  Is  the  fact  *^^^t  the 
L-1011  baa  a  much  higher  foreign  eoat  con- 
tent than  either  the  B-747  or  the  DO-10. 

The  exact  foreign  oontant  of  tha  L-loll  Is 
unknown  without  a  detaU  breakdown  from 
lookheed.  However,  a  reasonable  iqjproxlma- 
tlon  can  be  made.  With  the  Rolls  Boyce  en- 
gine now  priced  at  aoms  $060,000  aplaoe,  the 
3  engine  naoeUea  at  $460,000  a  ship  set,  an- 
nounced additional  Lockheed  subcontracts 
placed  in  the  British  Isles  for  another  9460.- 
000  per  airplane  and  an  estimated  $300,000  to 
9400,000  In  Canadian  and  Japanese  content, 
a  total  foreign  content  of  over  $4,000,000  per 
L-1011  is  reasonable.  This  Is  approximately 
36%  of  the  total  L-1011  al^lane  rationing  on 
the  aimoiuced  L-1011  base  sales  price  of  $15,- 
lOOfiOO.  A  conservaUve  view  of  the  foreign 
content,  both  absolute  and  relative,  la 
reached  by  assuming  an  even  $4  million  for- 
eign content  and  an  L-1011  base  price  of  $16 
million  even  which  slightly  overstates  the 
TTJB.  content. 

Ihe  DO-10  la  the  prime  competition  of  the 
L-1011  and.  if  tha  L-1011  U  terminated,  wUl 
in  aU  likelihood  be  the  direct  one-for-one  le- 
plaoement  airplane.  The  net  foreign  value 
added  to  the  DO-10  Is  appraodmattiy  $1.8 
mlUlon  per  airplane  with  virtually  all  of  that 
betng  done  in  the  MCOonntfl  Douglaa  aub- 
Bldlary  located  in  Canada  which  ■lainrnMim 
the  wing  atructure  of  the  DO-10.  'Ihla  pre- 
dnmlnantly  Canadian  content  is  not  all  lost 
to  the  tJJB.  economy.  Olilrteen  percent  of  the 


Canadian  Qross  Natloma  Product  (QNP)  Is 
spent  in  the  United  SUtes.  Using  the  com- 
monly accepted  conservative  economic  multl- 
pUer  of  2.0.  the  dollar  value  added  to  the 
Canadian  economy  by  assembly  of  the  DC-10 
wing  is  doubled  In  Its  QNP  effect,  or  in  prac- 
tical terms,  some  36%  of  the  foreign  content 
of  the  DC-10  rapidly  'leaks"  back  in  to  tbs 
UA  economy.  To  be  conservative,  thla  favor> 
able  'leakage"  effect  has  been  Ignored  for  thla 
analysis: 

Balance  of  trade  implications  of  the  L-1011 
program 

The  747  airplane  has  a  yet  lower  foreign 
content.  Therefore,  for  a  .comparative  trade 
balance  study,  only  the  DC-10  Is  considered 
as  an  L-1011  replacement. 

The  initial  airplane  sale  and  its  foreign 
content  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  engine 
is  the  highest  major  consumer  of  spares  dol- 
lars for  an  airline.  Typically,  the  engine 
spares  to  be  purchased,  both  In  the  form  of 
complete  engines  and  engine  spare  parts,  will 
aggregate  over  two  times  the  Initial  cost  of 
the  flyaway  Installed  engines.  In  contrast,  the 
airline  airframe  spares  would  aggregate  about 
one-flfth  of  the  Initial  airframe  cost  to  the 
airline.  Hence  the  fact  that  some  70%  of  the 
L-1011  foreign  content  is  accounted  for  by 
the  engines  makes  the  adverse  trade  balance 
Impact  of  the  L-1011  much  more  severe. 

A  sunuxiary  analysis  of  the  trade  balance  Is 
presented  In  the  attached  chart.  In  brief,  on 
a  per-alrplane  basis,  the  L-1011  has  a  total 
lifetime  foreign  content  of  $10.3  mUllon  par 
airplane  or  42%  by  dollar  content  In  contrast 
to  the  DC-10  which  has  a  lifetime  foreign 
content  of  9%  or  $2.2  million  per  abplane.  m 
consequence.  If  the  current  L-lOll  aiiUos 
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and  Isaseea'  ordar  book  of  firm  and  option 
orders  la  flUsd  with  It-ion's,  aa  advenas  trade 
balance  of  $1,144  mttUon  will  result.  If  the 
L-1011  Is  tannliiatad  and  the  L-lOll  ordar 
bo(A  flllad  with  OO-IO^B,  tbU  advene  haAanoa 
would  be  held  to  only  $11  million — an  im- 
provement In  VS.  trade  balance  of  over  $1.1 
billion.  Should  the  British  Oovemment  be 
successful  In  convincing  British  Buropean 
Airways  (BEA)  to  flll  the  Air  Headings  op- 
tions and  add  an  arbitrary  assumed  30  addi- 
tional export  aircraft  to  the  L-lOll  order 
book,  this  adverse  balance  Is  increased,  not 
decreased.  WHh  the  80  added  export  aircraft, 
the  net  balance  of  trade  favoring  a  DO-10  In- 
creases to  $1370  million.  Added  sales  of  L- 
lOll's  In  lieu  of  DC-10'8  (or  747's)  only 
worsens  the  situation.  The  L-1011  with  Its 
very  high  foreign  content  offers  no  hope  of  a 
favorable  trade  balance. 

The  above  data  summarizes  only  the  more 
Immediate  direct  adverae  Impact.  Tba  Ir-1011 
program  may  weU  cause  a  long-term  adverse 
trade  balance  effect  far  more  aerloua  than 
the  over  $1  bUUon  direct  Impact.  The  suc- 
cess of  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglaa  In 
capturing  large  foreign  oommardal  aales  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  having  both  the  Fi- 
nancial strength  and  the  technical  know-how 
to  launch  programs  of  new  stqierlor  alroraft. 
Because  of  the  enormous  coats  of  laimchlng 


new  commarelal  programa,  high  quantity 
produetlim  la  raqolrsd  to  ever  drilvar  a  total 
program  profit.  Oonaeqasntty,  the  total  pro- 
gram proflt  ths  somea  ot  fnnds  to  taaaoh 
the  aaart  program— te  drawn  tram  the  last 
10-ao%  at  the  produotlfln  run.  IntroduetUm 
of  a  aobaldlaad  third  eompetttor— aran  a  waak 
one  whloh  might  only  oaptura  l»-«>%  of 
the  maitet— Into  tha  estabhahad  two-oom- 
pany  market  threatena  to  aeverely  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  total  Industry  profits  required 
to  produce  new  programs  later  In  tha  TO'a. 
With  rising  government  ^xmsored  Interna- 
tional oonaortluma.  In  both  Europe  and 
Japan,  financial  atrength  of  the  two  historic 
UjB.  manufaoturera  will  be  mandatory  to 
oap»  with  the  Inoraaatng  International  oom- 
paUtlon  problem.  The  alternative  could  well 
be  a  forced  nationalUsatlon  or  total  subsidi- 
sation of  the  Industry — a  step  already  taken 
by  every  major  foreign  nation.  The  long-term 
trade  balance  Impact  cannot  be  «»«<»i^iBt«ii. 
but  the  Implications  are  clear  and  ara  serious. 
In  the  final  analyaU,  it  Is  bitter  Irony  that 
the  UJ3.  government  is  qmnaorlng  a  bill  that, 
at  the  potential  expense  of  the  UJ3.  taxpay- 
ers, will  create  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
trade  balance  in  exoeas  of  $1  bllUon  and  al- 
multaneously  reduce  the  future  interna- 
tional competitive  strength  of  the  U.8.  com- 
mercial aircraft  manufacturing  Industry. 


TRADE  BAUNCE  SUMMARY 
(Constant  dolUrs-mfllions] 
L  PER  AIRPLANE  EFFECT 

■ 

U.S.ceiitanl 

I 

Foreifn  content 

ToM 

L-1011 

DC-10 

L-1011           DC-U) 

L-lOll 

DC-10 

OflUnat  airplaas  ah: 

Airframa. 

Enfina*. 

112.0 

ao 

$11.4 
2.8 

$L2 

IL8 

0.0 

%a.2 

2.8 

'V, 

Total  airplana 

12.0 

14.2 

4.0 

L8 

16.0 

16.0 

Uatima  spaits: 

Alrframa  at  21  percant « 

2.5 
0 

24 

6.0 

as 

6.0 

a4 

0 

6.0 

2.8 
6.0 

Enfinasat  2I5pettanti 

Total  airpUsa 

2.5 

8.4 

6l3 

a4 

8.8 

&8 

Total 

14.5 
SS 

216 
91 

10.3 
42 

2.2 
9 

24.8 
lOO 

24.8 
100 

Mn«s(parcMO 

II.  L-1011  PROGRAM  EFFECT 

llfiHadby 
L-1011 

If  MM  by 

DC-ro    Naidffarwios 

Carrent  order  book: 

Imports  an  12<  >  airpianss 

-$1,318 

+174 

-S2t2 

+271 

+$1,036 
+97 

Exports  OS  12>  airpiMet. 

Nattndsbalaac«(aiillMsi)... 

-1.144 

-11 

+1.133 

Amntad  an  added  30  >  Unitad  Kinfdom  trisa: 
Imports  on  128  airplanes.   

-1.318 

+608 

-282    ^ 
+949 

+1.036 
+340 

Exports  oa  42  airpboas. 

Nat  tiada  balanea  (mWloas) 

-709 

+9S7 

+1,376 

I  ?•*•?  •"  '"^""Inr  srtisMtoa  o(  sparas  consumplions  for  Wa  of  airpJana— i.a.,  through  1989 
•  Baiad  on  cumM  ordan  and  options,  ignoring  air  holdings  bookkaaping  transactions. 
■  Appruiinats  amct  si  ■  BEA  bsy. 


xjookhbd  cost  oasnsnjTT 
l^e  fteecastlng  of  caah  reqtUrements,  esm- 
inga  and  braakavan  polnte  In  the  commar- 
eltf  alroraft  bualnesa  la  a  vary  dUBcuIt  taak, 
•n  beoauae  at  the  same  inssiai.  Saoh  of  these 
Pdme  baitnesa  meaataemaota  la  dependent 
upon  the  reiatlvaiy  aman  dlfferenoaa  between 
the  two  very  large  Indepa&daot  varlabtaa  of 
total  cost  and  total  reoelpta.  TtM  total  oost  of 
the  first  100  trljata  la  tn  tha  vlelnny  ot  $8.0  to 
$ajl  bllUon.  A  30%  arror  In  east  tttlmatli^  Is 
WOO-$700mllHntisatrorlnoaaliraqvlradand 
pngram  profit  at  that  quantity.  A  eammar- 
aW  alrplMM  oootnet  to  truly  fixed  pHea  ao 
aoak  TTTumina  wnlllre  tha  govaRunaiU  iwn- 
teot  moatlaii  in  many  oaaaa  al 
Onetly  on  eaah  requhramanfts  and 
pnfita. 


At  best  the  astimaitlng  at  the  oost  at  any 
oomiriex  product  over  a  6-8  year  span  Is  ex- 
tremely dllBoult.  The  actual  pwfoRUMiee  of 
tha  alroraft  Industry  *■— *1«'rr  to  that  tact. 
Hie  Imckheed  oost  asUmatlng  experience,  aa 
shown  on  the  attached  ahaH  la  hardly  ooa 
to  anoourage  ooofldenoe  In  tha  abtll^  to  hold 
an  aotual  oost  to  even  wtthln  30%  <a  the 
orlglnU  astUnato. 

If  Lockheed  can  so  grossly  undereetimato 
govsromant  program  ooato  snoh  aa  ahown  on 
the  attached  page,  axe  mnst  sorely  saqMct 
Itiatr  aUUty  to  aooutataly  asOmate  the  tntors 
ooMs  or  the  oommaroM  alicnft  Zr-1011  pio- 
gnm  and  tharaCors  whether  a  $880  adttton 
;  gnarantee  la  hot  tha 
I  In  support  at  Tiniliaad  wltb 
ttoiial  Inatallmanta  to  oome.  (The  flrat  ban- 


out  waa  to  aave  Tofikheort  fixxn  bankruptcy 
and  aasure  production  of  the  0-6A  and  other 
government  programa  at  a  coat  to  the  tax- 
payer of  $981  million.)  Secretary  of  the 
lYeasury  Connally  indirectly  aAnowladged 
this  fundamental  problem  vrtien  he  fH*fiwl. 
"...  In  fact,  even  with  the  loan  guanuitaa. 
Lockheed  ml^^t  go  bankrupt  in  a  few  yeaxa." 

llie  apokaemen  for  the  Admimatraitlon 
have  shed  some  light  on  the  coosequenoea 
of  a  cost  estimating  error: 

Secretary  Connally  «lifrlpiM>d  that  Lock- 
heed's government  btislness  will  fail  from 
$3.7  billion  this  year  to  $1.06  bllUon  by 
1974 — a  61.6  percent  drop — and  38  percent 
below  Lockheed  aastimptlons  in  eetabllahlng 
a  cost  estimating  labor  base  for  overhead 
absorption. 

ConnaUy  also  dls<dosed  that  with  the  nom- 
inal estimates,  Lockheed  will  not  make  amy 
profit  on  220  L-1011  aircraft  deUverlee  over 
the  next  flve  years. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Pa^ard  tastl- 

fled  that  the  Defense  Department  estimated 
that  Lockheed  will  need  to  sell  "substan- 
tlaUy  over  300  aircraft"  to  break  even  on  ita 
TrlStar  airbus.  (This  was  the  result  of  an 
analysis  done  before  the  Bolls  Royoe  an- 
nouncement brought  the  L-1011  troublea 
out  into  the  open.  Since  then,  the  breakeven 
has  undoubtedly  moved  out  further  due  to 
the  layoffs,  delay,  and  learning  curve  inter- 
ruption* of  the  L-1011  development  ^n^f 
production  program.  If  thla  Inereases  total 
costs  by  only  $360  million,  the  teeakeven 
would  be  moved  out  by  roughly  76  additional 
airplanes. 

It  would  appear  then  that  Lockheed,  faoed 
with  $484  million  current  loans  and  Interast 
payments,  the  $100  million  C-6  penalty  pay- 
batek.  plus  the  $250  million  government 
guaranteed  loam,  may  still  have  to  declare 
bankruptey.  As  Is  obvious,  considering  the 
poor  cost  performance  (losses)  whloh  they 
have  demonstrated  on  previous  Govern- 
ment programs,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  current  Lockheed  requeat 
for  a  $250  million  loan  guarantee  may  Just 
be  a  down  payment  and  that  they  might 
really  need  an  additional  $600  mlUlon  (300 
percent  over  their  estimate)  or  more. 


1.  0-5A 
Lockheed  originally  eattmat^id  they  could 
build  a  fleet  of  116  C-6A  alxplanee  for  $3 
billion.  Ouzrent  Torkhnert  estimate  is  to  build 
only  81  slrplanea  for  $4,686  billlan.  IhU  la 
380%  of  the  original  coat  — *«"int-  for  34 
lees  C-6A  aliiAanaa  (a  180%  cost  Increase  or 
estimating  error). 

2.  OTteyenne  hMoopttr 
Lockheed  originally  estimated  they  could 
davtiop  a  new  ttaUoopter  under  a  contract 
with  the  Army  whloh  had  a  celling  price  of 
$98  mminn,  Tbm  ocwrent  mNliiiale  for  the 
program  la  $361  mlUlaix.  Thla  la  378%  of  that 
ortglnally  estimated  (a  178%  ooat  InoraaM 
or  estimating  error) . 

3.  8SLAM  (Stunt  Bmnge  Attack  MiuOe) 
The  original  contract  target  price  to  the 
prime  cantraotor,  Boeing,  for  the  SRAM  mls- 
Blle  motor  was  only  $8  mllKan.  but  following 
Oovemment  mppmoA  ehangaa,  the  oontraet 
was  ratoed  to  $38  ndUlon  with  aa  ahadute 
celling  of  $36  million,  nie  latest  estimate 
for  the  program  la  at  $84  mllUan.  This  la 
308%  ot  the  ahablute  celling  agreed  to  with 
the  Oovemment  (a  108%  ooat  InorsaM  or 
estimating  error). 

Starting  fnxn  iqidatad  Lo^heed  estimates 
of  late  1»0B  and  early  1970.  tha  apedflc  ad- 
ditional Increaaed  ooste  to  the  V3.  Oovem- 
ment and  taxpayers  to  date  after  aU  negotla- 


*Onoe  having  been  Interrupted.  Boeing  m- 
tlmated  the  atart-up  coate  for  the  88T  to 

be  between  $600  iwt»HA"  and  $1  htnfaw> 

rather    than    the    $843    mllllan    originally 
needed  to  complete  S  pcototypaa. 
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tton  on  dtangm.  Inflation,  etc..  bac  uaooxitad 
to  ttaa  foUowlng  auim:** 

MiUkm 

C-«A    - WM 

Obtjtavaa  h«Iloo|>t«r . —    141 

SBAM    » 

Ship  bnUdlng — — — - - 83 


Itotal 


981 


It  woald  appear  that  In  a  zvlattTely  brief 
recent  Interval,  the  Lockheed  coate  are  eeeen- 
tlally  stlU  out  of  control  and  hence  actually 
tmeatlmable. 

OOMMKaCIAI.    AZBTLAtn    PaOCBAM    BCONOICICS 

It  U  trnportant  that  Oongreaa  eraluat*  the 
•ooDomlo  TlablUty  at  the  Lodtheed  L-lOll 
program  befoi«  acting  on  the  Administra- 
tion's requeet  to  assist  this  program.  The  In- 
tent here  Is  to  develop  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  economlca  of  a  oommeroial  air- 
plane program  so  that  the  Congress  can  de- 
termine for  Raelf  the  prospects  of  financial 


Manufacture  of  commercial  transparts  Is 
a  unlcfue  flnanolal  situation.  Enormous  de- 
ystopmwit  and  production  start-up  costs 
(progrssn  launching  costs)  result  from  ttie 
large  highly-complex  product.  Cost  estimat- 
ing la  at  best  an  tn^rsdse  art  as  demon- 
strated on  military  airplane  programs.  To- 
tal financial  exposure  will  typically  be  2-S 
times  the  manufacturers'  total  equity.  Also, 
all  early  aircraft  are  sold  for  a  fraction  of 
t>>eir  maaufsfltuilng  cost  so  that  early  ];«o- 
ductlon  only  Inereases  the  losses.  The  first 
cash  profitable  airplane  Is  usually  close  to 
the  50th  alrjriane.  Only  by  achieving  large 
seals  production  under  tight  cost  control  can 
suffldsot  nst  KsoslptB  be  generated  to  ever 
reoorer  the  largs  program  launching  expen- 
diture so  that  a  program  "breakeven"  point 
can  be  reaciwd.  It  U  undoubtedly  the  rtaklest 
major  Industrial  undertaking  routlndy  ao- 
ospted  by  Amertean  industry.  IM's  «nm- 
1ns  tbs  major  faotors  whldi  determine  fi- 
nancial success  or  fallurs  for  a  oommereW 
airplane  pvo^am. 

Tbs  maoafaoturer'a  eoonomlos  of  a  oom- 
mstdal  alrpUae  program  are  determined 
by  three  orMcal  criteria: 

1.  Oontndled  total  cost  of  Initially  launch- 
ing tbe  program. 

a.  Normal  produeUon  cost  reduction  with 
suooasaivs  units  produced  ( "learning  curve") 

8.  Suffleiant  nxonber  of  airplanes  produced 
(maztot  psostratloD) . 

V  any  of  tbsss  erttsrla  Is  not  mst,  the  fi- 
aaaelal  results  of  tbs  program  ara  In  Jsop- 
svdy.  If  two  or  an  ttoss  of  tbass  ortterta 
mss*  wtth  advsnNy,  ths  manufaetursri 
flnanrtsl  Impaot  rangas  bstwssn  major  losses 
with  ■naUer  programs  and  total  disaster  on 
Mg  pro-ams.  U  tlis  last  ortberla  Is  mUssd, 
ths  progzam  is  doomsd  financially,  rsgard- 
laas  or  aU  other  faoton. 

OontroOsd  totel  progrmm  ImunOUng  eott 
A  tros  plotws  ot  total  L-1011  cost  apent 
so  far  voold  rsqnlrs  opamng  of  Tncttuwdli 
books  as  wm  m  ths  books  of  ttw  Ir-IOll  snb- 
ooBtnMtOfa  l^wtissd  <Bd  iadloats  tn  ssrly 
lisy  tba*  ths  total  Ir-lMl  UiTsstoMBt  to  data 
wm  9iMt  bOHnnB.  Bran  **'«T*«»f  that 
utaabm.  tbm  asMmattiig  at  oosla  laCt  to  go 
nata  tb»  ilsiiiinwiiaitl  Is  eonplstsd  and  ths 
akptans  evtttlsd  Is  wmj  dtfloult.  Uamtw 
layoA  haw  bssn  In  affaot  now  for  nsarly  five 
mntitlis.  «kUla  avs  dlsdpatsd,  program 
■<«>odnmn  *i  onafussd  and  unoartata.  morals 
Is  ihrttg Id.  «Mrs  Is  rstatUon  amonv  ths 
on  oonumiing  to  "mrnaOamr'  tbttr 
Ik  ffigfat  tsst  Is  so  delajsd  that 
tha  aeops  of  tha  tsi^mlaal  proWwu  othsr 
I  of  tha  owisnt  interim  saglns  sad 
'  ofsraslght  oondmoa  of  ths  air- 
plans  ax»  unknown,  sta  No  ona— Including 
tMkhssd— hss  ths  sMll^  to  aoooratsly  esti- 
mate thsh*  futuzs  costs  now. 


Howsver.  aoms  relatlTS  oondustons  can  ba 
drawn  by  comparing  ths  ourrantly  projected 
eastlflaatton  dates  ol  ths  L-lOll  sod  ths  Mc- 
Ttraiaall  nooglss  OO-IO.  Both  tbsss  programs 
tmMtftA  mansgwU  Authority  to  Piocssd 
(ATP)  ta  Aprtt  1988^  Both  arlgtnaUy  pto- 
Jootsd  svtttoattoB  datss  tn  tha  faU  oC  1871. 
Ths  latest  litfcmsiUoa  oomparas  tha  two  pro- 
M  follows: 


L-IOII 


DC-10 


iSnsth  aU-iiise  U71X 
cauncsuoii 


250 1.25a 

Jshr  1171. 

(WM- 

■msdx 


AprHMTZ. 
(UC 


••  Mem  York  Ttmm.  a  Nfamair  1871. 


Some  high  dBelals  In  Vb»  PAA  have  pri- 
vately Indicated  that  even  aooeptlng  tiM  new 
BoUa  Royos  sohsduls  and  ths  ctnTaut  Lock- 
heed Intention  to  certify  with  a  non-epedfl- 
oatlon  Interim  engine,  oertlficsitlon  cannot  be 
accomplished  until  mid-summer  1072  at  best. 
The  airplane  with  production  q>ec1fiwtlon 
engines  Is  now  scheduled  to  be  certlfled  In 
April  1973.  This  Indicates  that  the  L-lOll  has 
Slipped  a  minimum  of  8  months  by  Lockheed 
estlmsite  while  the  DC-10  program  is  beating 
Its  aehedule  by  some  3  months.  A  good  In- 
dustry estimate  Is  that  there  Is  aloMst  direct 
correlaitlon  between  cost  and  the  time  spent 
in  devslopmant.  A  6  to  9  months  delay  In 
the  orlglnaUy  estimated  time  sjpan  of  43 
nwnths  between  start  of  program  and  InVtlal 
certification  Is  a  14%  to  91%  delay.  A  mlnl- 
nrum  program  launching  cost  overrun  of 
14%  to  91%  on  the  L-1011  program  Is  there- 
fore highly  probable. 

A  direct  oonsequenoe  of  just  this  additional 
cost  (8900-800  million)  is  that  it  wlU  take 
at  least  60  additional  airplanes  to  now  get 
the  program  to  a  tareakeven  point  from  that 
oontemplated  at  the  beginning  of  1971. 

Normal  jtroductUm  eott  reduction  uHth  muc- 
ceastve  uniU  produced  {"learning  curve") 

The  Industry  uses  mathematloal  'learning 
curves"  to  approximate  the  normal  unit  by 
unit  reduction  in  prodvictlon  costs  which  re- 
suMs  from  learning  how  to  build  the  new 
product.  Total  cost  in  constant  dollars  would 
typically  go  with  an  88-90%  "learning 
curve" — I.e.,  tor  each  doubling  of  production 
quantity  total  uutit  costs  would  reduce  10- 
13%. 

However  this  Is  Just  the  estimator's  tool  for 
estimating  futurs  costs.  The  real  phenom- 
enon Is  the  team  learning  procees — ^the  oor- 
rsoCton  of  nnglnenrtng  errors  found  In  flight 
test,  tooling  and  mannfaetining  planning 
corrections,  and  the  learning  by  each  worker 
of  his  unique  Job— aU  slemsnts  fully  de- 
pendent on  a  smooth  continued  learning 
process.  Interruption  reversee  the  learning 
curve  and  a  slow  costly  recovery  period  of 
re-lesrnlng  must  be  gone  through. 

At  thte  point  in  time  very  Uttle  Is  known 
•van  by  tmoMtsed  about  this  crlterU  siaos 
saasnUaUy  no  production  units  have  roUed 
off  ths  iBssmMy  11ns  and  any  oast  data  ob- 
talnsd  to  data  Is  largely  invalidated  by  the 
oomplste  derailment  ot  the  program  for  the 
post  5  months.  It  Is  obvious  that  production 
sOMsDcy  hss  been  badly  dsmaged.  If  the 
program  oould  retain  substantial  prodnoUon 
qoaattttss,  this  advsns  trend  might  be 
event  iislly  isnsi'ssd  and  unit  oosts  i»ogres- 
ilTely  rsdnosd  baok  toward  normal.  However, 
a  pennaasut  cost  ssthaek  exlsto  that  keeps 
Ham  avsrags  unit  cost  up.  I^tst  oommerolal 
l*"tt'^"s  la  troobls  havs  had  oost  inoi'saaea 
at  at  Iswt  10%.  80%  U  quits  posribls.  Ths 
progisci  brsakssan  Is  again  morsd  out  by 
this  prodoottoii  Issmlag  enrvs  dlwrupUoo. 

Zf  markst  qoanttttss  sra  rsdnosd.  thsa  ths 
Issmlac  iMfes  is  forthrar  rsduosd.  m  sddltinn 
tnottoB  mtss  la  thsosMvss  la- 
aatt  oosts  bf  asoaasarUy  giaaf  ualt 
ol  tha  ftasd  oosts.  Banoa.  ths 
qoMttty  IsdouUy  crtttoaL  U 


tration  quantMiea  are  algnlfioantly  reduosd 
from  that  orlglnaUy  plannad.  then  mswivs 
lasses  ars  unavoldaMs.  LocJchssd  bas  taettly 
admitted  that  a  50%  or  grsater  rsduotlon 
has  actually  taken  place  already  since  the 
factory,  todlng.  and  suppllera  were  siasd  to 
10  aircraft  per  month  and  a  new  mit»iti^^|Tn 
scheduled  rate  of  4  a  month  Is  bslng  im- 
pletnented. 

Sufficient  number  of  airplanes  produced 
(market  penetration) 

How  many  L-lOllt  wlU  it  taks  to  prevent 
economic  dlssstert  Loekhssd  »si.»i«i.  i^  f^ 
oent  testimony  used  a  "195-906  aircraft"  as  a 
breakeven.  Under  queotknlng  this  was  in- 
oreaaed  to  960  aircraft  with  the  ezplanatlaa 
that  the  Initial  number  excluded  all  general 
and  administrative  costs  (where,  for  exam- 
ple, earns  840  miUions  annual  Interest  pay- 
ment on  the  total  proposed  bank  loan  Is  ac- 
counted for).  Tbs  960  value  was  further 
qusUfied  In  that  ^Mtres  proAts  on  960  aircraft 
were  Included  although  they  would  be  eanisd 
at  a  later  time.  The  380  number  Is  at  hmt  a 
low  credlbUtty  estlmats.  With  tbs  major 
reductions  ( 1 H  -3  mllllcm)  in  sales  price  from 
the  Initial  program  plan  and  the  large  cost 
inersasea  due  to  dteniptkxx  ($360  millions 
Increaaad  txnrowlngB  for  example  to  get  by 
the  99Dd  airplane  per  Lockheed  data) .  it  Im- 
plies that  the  initial  Lockheed  planned 
breakeven  must  have  been  only  slightly  over 
100  aircraft — hardly  a  logical  value  in  a  com- 
petition for  a  Lockheed  1968  quoted  msrket 
of  1400  aircraft. 

Secretary  Packard  testified  that  the  DOD 
breakeven  analysis  done  before  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  L-1011  program  was  In  excess  of 
300  aircraft.  With  the  simultaneous  Increases 
In  development  costs  and  unit  production 
costs  coupled  with  a  price  Increase  that  only 
covers  the  current  estimated  British  engine 
cost  Increase,  breakeven  has  probably  moved 
to  at  least  400  aircraft  even  if  these  were 
produced  In  a  reasonable  time  span.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  the  untroubled  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  DC-10  program  will  require 
"an  awful  lot"  more  sales  than  Its  current 
938  to  reach  breakeven  per  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Doufl^aa  in  Paris. 

The  attached  chart  graphically  p<Mtrays 
L-1011  program  economic  calculattona  un- 
der normal  and  abnormal  situations.  To  be 
conservative,  a  normal  proflram  breakeven 
point  of  350  aircraft  was  selected  and  a  round 
estimate  of  1.3  bllUon  used  as  an  Initial 
program  launching  cost  Ignnlng  the  impsot 
of  the  disruption.  The  remainder  of  the  data 
comes  from  standard  industry  mathematical 
learning  curves.  The  two  recent  pravlous 
commercial  dlssster  programs  (Oonvalr  880/ 
990  and  Lockheed  Eleotra)  corrected  for  the 
size  of  the  airplane  and  Inflated  from  actual 
losses  to  losses  expressed  In  197S  dollars  ars 
shown  for  reference.  Obviously  looking  at 
the  103  airplane  Oonvalr  Jst  tranq>art  pro- 
gram, even  the  so-called  derailed  pro-am 
curve  (fitted  to  tbs  last  Lockheed  commer- 
cial adventure)  Is  potentially  optlmlstle. 

Since  Industry  sxpetts  now  projset  a  max- 
imum total  markst  ot  900  L-1011  airplanss 
with  no  ciistomer  attrition.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  tbs  road  ahsad  spells  dlssster  If 
this  program  Is  contlnusd.  Bememberlng 
that  the  chart  U  based  on  constant  1978  dol- 
lars. If  ths  dsUvvrtes  ars  dzlbUed  ottt 
through  time,  then  loases  exceeding  83  bUllon 
are  quite  probable.  It  Is  also  clear  that  ths 
least  probable  amount  of  loss  will  be  sus- 
tained if  the  program  were  abandoned  im- 
mediately— continuation  will  only  increass 
the  loases. 

T7.S.  TAX  niFUCATIOJf  OT  L-1011  TSSmKATIOW 

Sines  corporate  Income  tax  Is  one  of  tbs 
main  aouross  of  government  revenues.  It  is  In 
ths  Intsrsst  of  ths  govemmsnt  to  promote 
thoss  Industrial  programs  and  products  that 
ylsld  tax  rsTsnuss  and  to  advoeats  dlsoco- 
ttnuatlon  of  Industrial  programs  and  prod- 
uots  thatahsoib  tax  vsvanuss.  Ths  lattsr  I* 
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«Ten  more  important  If  a  eorporatloa  doss 
not  yield  tax  revanuss  due  to  ths  fast  that 
taxaUs  inooms  from  prolltabls  programs  is 
(^Isst  by  trt^ftM*  lasses  from  unprofitable 
programs.  Tbs  sltusrtlon  wc^aens  If  the  un- 
piofltablllty  of  a  program  Is  not  Just  of  a 
temporary  nature  (with  subeequent  years  of 
tax  yields)  but  has  no  possibility  of  ever  re- 
covering Its  eariy  losass.  The  net  result  Is  a 
non-recoverable  drain  on  the  tax  revenues 
of  the  govwnments.  both  federal  snd  state. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
is  presently  proposing  a  bill  to  subsldlxs  a 
$250  million  loan  for  ths  Lookhsed  I^lOll 
commercial  airplane  program,  the  U^B.  Con- 
gress must  oMislder,  among  other  important 
related  factors,  the  tax  revenue  impUcatlons 
of  a  continuation  or  discontinuation  of  the 
L-lOll  before  acting  on  the  Administration's 
proposal. 

Due  to  the  provisions  of  ths  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  certain  "front  end"  in- 
come losses  of  the  L-1011  program  will  re- 
sult In  an  at  least  eight-year  drought  on 
tax  revenues  from  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  (three  years'  loss  carry-back  and 
five  years'  loss  carry-forward).  Combined 
with  losses  on  four  military  programs  on 
which  write-downs  started  In  1969.  the  three 
years'  loss  carry-back  advantage  has  already 
been  fully  exercised  by  Lockheed,  resulting  in 
refunds  by  the  Federal  Government  of  8114 
million  of  taxes  paid  by  Lockheed  sinoe  1966. 
Hence,  the  five-year  period  (1966-1970)  has 
already  been  non-revenue  yielding  to  the 
government.  Future  tax  yields  by  Iiockheed 
will  primarily  depend  on  the  profitability  of 
the  L-1011  program. 

For  the  stockholders,  ths  Securtty  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  putdlc,  Lock- 
heed's books  capitalize  as  an  asset  the  very 
large  "front  end"  program  expenditure,  com- 
monly called  "development",  but  in  actuality 
covering  the  total  cost  of  the  first  aircraft 
excluding  only  two  elements.  These  are  the 
sales  price  recovery  and  the  general  and  ad- 
ministration (O&A)  expenses.  This  expendi- 
ture for  an  L-1011  airplane  program  Is  some 
$500-8700  million.  However  for  tax  books,  all 
this  Is  an  "expensed"  Item;  that  is.  It  la  writ- 
ten on  as  incuired.  In  oonssquence,  all  oom- 
merolal programs  show  large  inoome  loasss 
In  their  early  phases.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
duction tools,  which  in  the  L-1011  prognun 
should  bs  a  8900-8950  mlUlon  dollar  Kem. 
are  usually  written  off  over  the  assumed 
breakeven  quantity  which  by  Lockheed  testi- 
mony Is,  for  accoimtlng  purposes.  196  to  906 
aircraft.  With  the  173  L-1011  alrcratt  planned 
for  dallvscy  through  1975  by  the  new  Lock- 
heed master  finanrtal  plan  presented  to  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  eessnttally  all 
the  tooUng  oosta  will  also  be  wrlttMX  off  In 
the  next  few  years.  An  opttmlsttDally  esti- 
mated futiirs  military  sales  box  (excluding 
the  C-eA  which  has  been  sgreed  to  be  a  oost 
relmbuzsemsnt  contract)  Is  perbape  81.9  bil- 
llon.  Ssoretsry  Packard  indicated  a  $1.06  bU- 
llon estimate  by  1974  as  more  probable.  Using 
hlstotlcal  (pre-1968)  Lockheed  pre-tax  earn- 
ings rates  of  5%,  the  five-year, military  pro- 
gram samings  would  not  exceed  8800  mllllan. 
Hence,  If  the  L-1011  program  Is  contlnusd, 
with  itt  inherent  "front  end"  lossss  greatly 
sxceedlng  8800  mlUlon.  Hence,  If  the  L-1011 
program  Is  oontlnusd.  with  Its  Inherent 
"front  end"  losses  greatly  exceeding  $300  mil- 
lion, Lockheed  will  not  pay  sny  Inooms  taxes 
from  1986  to  1976. 

Industry  experts  currently  project  maxi- 
mum L-1011  sales  of  300  aircraft  through 
1980  with  little  additional  aales  beyond  that. 
The  fact  that  the  Lockheed  order  book  has 
actually  declined  since  November  1968  while 
its  two  nJS.  competitors  have  Increased  lends 
credenoe  to  this  900  alroraft  ssttmats  as  a 
maximum. 
V.S.  tax  imfMoation  o/  V-tOll  termtnvtion 
Secretary  Packard  Indicated  that  a  hresk- 
•ven  analysts  dons  by  ths  Dspartment  of 


Dsfsnss  prior  to  ths  BOUs  Boyos  disruption 
Indicated  a  breakeven  of  "substantially  over 
800  airplanes."  Using  Lockhssdli  rsqusstsd 
additional  funds  as  a  criteria  of  ths  added 
oost  of  ths  8-8  mont.hw  of  oonfualoa.  broken 
continuity,  stretched  out  production  iflan- 
nlng  and  rsduosd  production  ratss,  this 
in^MTtlal  breakeven  analysis  would  undoubt- 
edly show  a  minimum  of  400  alreraft  If  up- 
dated to  today's  knowlsdge.  Bsssd  on  theee 
projections  and  standard  Industry  learning 
curves,  the  L-1011  program  will  loss  approxl- 
matsly  8800-81.000  million  pra-tax  by  1980. 
Continuing  the  Lockheed  government  busi- 
ness at  81.2  billion  per  year  and  5%  pre-tax 
earnings  rate  would  result  In  an  offsetting 
ten-year  Lockheed  total  pre-tax  Incoote  oi 
$600  million  on  government  biislness.  Arlth-  ' 
metlc  therefore  Indicates  a  ten-year  aggre- 
gate Lockheed  loss  for  the  1070'e  of  at  Isast 
$900  million  in  spite  of  the  probable  con- 
tinued major  profits  on  the  govMnment  busi- 
ness base,  Lockheed's  traditional  major  prod- 
uct line.  The  Lockheed  tax-exempt  period, 
if  the  L-1011  is  continued,  may  w<ell  extend 
firom  1966  to  1980.  Should  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram collapse  after  several  years  In  spite  of 
government  assistance — a  definite  possibility 
admitted  by  ths  Administration  spokesman. 
Secretary  Connolly — then  this  Lockheed  tax- 
exen4>t  status  would  certainly  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  1970'8.  This  would  be  a  IS-year 
operation  of  the  nation's  largest  defense  pro- 
ducer with  no  tax  liability — essentially  all 
beoause  of  a  conunercial  misadventure. 

If  the  L-1011  program  were  terminated 
now.  Lockheed  would  have  an  L-lOll  inven- 
tory write-off  oT  approximately  8860  million. 
This  would  also  exempt  Lockheed  from,  pay- 
ing Inoome  tax  in  the  next  five-year  period. 
Hence,  with  or  without  the  L-lOll  program, 
Lockheed  will  operate  exempit  of  inooms  tax 
for  the  next  five  ysars. 

However,  if  the  L-1011  is  termlnatsd,  the 
replacement  of  the  forecasted  900  L-lOll 
alroraft  with  McDonnsIl  Douglas  DO-lO's 
or  Boeing  747's  would  add  this  quantity  to 
largs  production  bases  with  every  one  of  the 
replaosment  900-alrcraft  being  a  profitable 
addition.  It  Is  estimated  that  pre-tax  profits 
on  thess  additional  900  aircraft  (using  the 
600th  to  700th  aircraft  and  a  standard  indus- 
try total  cost  learning  curve)  will  be  ^>proxl- 
mately  84-85  million  per  aliplans  or  between 
8800  million  and  $1.0  billion  for  the  same 
900  airplanes  on  which  Lockhsed  vrtll  loee 
9800  million  to  81X>  bUllon.  This  Is  a  total 
taxable  Inoonts  swing  of  over  81.6  billion. 

Bvsn  with  ths  osrtaln  Lookhsed  tax  shelter 
which  makes  soom  8300  million  of  gown- 
ment  program  profits  tax  exempt  tn  the 
1971-76  five-year  period,  government  tax 
benefits  in  the  1970's  derived  from  a  switch 
to  the  DO-10  or  the  747  would  be  a  minimum 
of  8660-8860  mlUlon  from  the  prime  aircraft 
manufacturers.  This  does  not  count  the  ad- 
ditional tax  revenues  the  UJS.  Oovemment 
would  collect  from  the  UJB.  engine  builders 
(General  Electric  or  Pratt  and  Whitney) 
supplying  Boeing  and  McDonnsU  Douglas. 
Over  the  Ilfettme  of  a  oommerolal  program, 
the  sale  of  the  original  engines,  wpox*  en- 
gines and  spare  engine  parts  amounts  to 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  Initial 
aUplaiis  aalas.  Hence,  with  the  L-1011  Bolls 
Boyos  oiglns  obviously  not  being  a  UJB.  tax 
revenue  generator,  the  tax  revenues  ftom  the 
American  engines  are  all  added  UjB.  govern- 
ment Income— an  amount  that  should  ap- 
proach 890O-8960  mlUlon. 

With  a  net  total  tax  revenue  loes  of  rough- 
ly 81  biUlon  from  continuing  ths  1^-1011 
program.  It  is  obvious  that  ths  Administra- 
tion's proposal  of  subsidizing  Loekhssd  with 
a  $250  mUUon  loan  guarantee  tat  the  L-lOll 
is  not  in  ths  best  interest  of  ths  UJS.  econ- 
omy from  a  standpoint  of  tax  rovsnuas. 

Lr-lOll    laCHMICaL  STSTUa 


Over  ths  past  sU 
tton  smphasis  baa 


aU  ths  lafonna- 
on  ths  Bolls  Boyos 


snglas  for  ths  L-1011  alx^tas  aad  most  at 
that  ortsntsd  to  ths  dsUvsry  proWema  aad 
the  oonsequant  added  llnanrtal  problams  for 
both  Rolls  Boyos  and  Trnfiklwod  Only  pass- 
ing rsferenoe  has  been  mads  to  engine  over- 
weight and  requirements  for  added  thrust. 
Nothing,  bsyond  ths  usual  withustastic  pUot 
repocts  from  Tionkhssrt  pilots  or  L-1011  oua- 
tomsr  airline  pilots,  bas  bam  released  rda- 
tlve  to  ths  airplane  Itself.  Ths  Imprasatoo  of 
a  program  suddenly  disruptsd  by  Rolls  Royos 
financial  collapsa  drasttoaUy  over  strnpHtlsi 
the  sltuatian.  Ths  Rolls  Royos  financial  prob- 
lems merely  partially  opensd  the  curtain — 
ths  play  has  been  going  on  slnos  sarly  in 
1970  when  the  technical  problams  auf  gsd. 
A  quick  rsvlew  at  ths  major  areas  Is  In 
order: 

1.  Engine  thrutt  deftciency 
Current  BR  911  «iglnes  are  flying  at  39000 

to  86000  lb.  of  tbrust  Instead  of  the  spsolfled 
40.600  lb.  promlssd  for  early  1971.  Even  the 
recently  publicized  new  promise  of  49000  lb. 
of  thrust  is  mtsleadtng  slnos  it  Is  limited  to 
a  oool  day  temperature  ot  66.5  degrees  F. 
whereas  ths  original  40,600  Ih.  was  based  on 
the  mors  normal  alrllns  crttloal  criteria  ot  an 
84  degreea  F  day.  On  ths  M  degress  F  day. 
ths  so-oaUed  43,000  lb.  Is  only  about  88.800 
lb.  Ths  engine  and  sliplans  oveiwaight  sit- 
uation WlU  rsqulrs  significant  additional 
thrust  IncrsassB  to  at  lesst  46.000  X>.  at  84 
degrees  F  to  maintain  ths  petfonaanoe 
ortglnaUy  quoted  for  the  40.600  lb.  engine. 

2.  Cnfrlne  fuel  consumption 

Rolls  Royos  hss  acknowlsdgad  over  q>scl- 
ficatlon  engine  fuel  consumption  without 
staittng  the  sizs  of  the  dsfideney.  TVade 
intelllgenoe  ts  that  It  Is  3%  to  6%  high. 
Thess  low  numbers  are  deceptive.  A  2% 
change  In  fuel  consumption  on  ths  trans- 
oonttnentsl  mission  Is  1700  pounds  of 
fuel — roughly  equivalent  to  8  passsngers  In 
groea  payload  affect. 

i.  Snffine  overweight 

Current  Rolls  Royce  eetlmatsd  waigbts  for 
ths  3  engines  on  the  L-1011  are  8600  pounds 
over  the  guarantee  xtsed  to  ssU  ths  alrtlnas 
In  April  1968.  To  hslp  oompsnsats  for  this 
snglns  overweight.  Rolls  Boyos  bas  Incraassd 
thslr  promlssd  thrust  to  43.000  pounds.  Hbw- 
sver.  alrorsft  wtth  thoss  snglnss  at  spsdfloa- 
tlon  tsmpwatures  cannot  be  certlflsd  and  ds- 
Uverod  untU  April  1978 — a  year  beyond  ths 
highly  publldasd  AprU  1973  date  when  only 
an  Interim  engine  Is  now  promlssd.  It  is  In- 
tsrasttng  that  In  NOvunbsr  1970.  thslr  43.000 
pound  engine  at  84*  F  was  promlssd  for  NO- 
veokber  1971 — a  data  whldi  now  has  sUppsd 
17  months. 

4.  Engine  pollution 

In  sbscp  oontrast  to  modem  American  sn- 
glnss whloh  operate  at  a  smoks  emlaslon  level 
roughly  80%  bsknr  vtslbUity  thresholds,  ths 
L-1011  emits  ths  tcadiUonal  hli^ly  vlslbls 
3  Mack  smoks  trails  as  ahown  on  the  at- 
taohsd  Lockheed  Public  Relations  photo- 
gnH;»h.  A  significant  addsd  technical  sffoit  Is 
required  to  eliminate  thess. 

5.  Alrplsns  overweight 
In  Tiockhasd  model  apeolflcatlon  Ul  90111 
dated  1  nay  1988.  ths  (^MraOonal  empty 
weight  Is  dkown  ss  995.401  lbs.  In  Loekhssd 
I#-10tl-l  sMsmats  snglns  presentation  tor 
tha  I.-1011  customer  atrilnss  dsitsd  March  10, 
1971,  ths  opsratlcoal  emptj  weight  for  Lot 
6  alnraft  (about  ths  68th  aliplaas)  Is  showp 
as  M8,M6  lbs.  or  an  Incraaas  at  17.TI8  lbs. 
Howavsr,  X<ot  8  alrsraA  hava  swiiunJ  8878 
Ibo,  at  walgbt  saving  oonparad  to  himal  ds- 
Uvarlss.  znttlal  daUvarsd  aircraft  wfll  bs  M.- 
800  Bm,  h»Kfim  than  tha  iiimi^il  apsdflea- 
tkm  lavtf.  Ihii.  plus  ths  addsd  foal  rsqutrsd 
to  oany  tha  higher  w««ght  aad  tha  higher 
snglns  foal  <?~««""r*«^"  would  taqun*  an 
Innrsasa  in  *»*^^^f  wsl^it  of  about  S8/M0  lb. 
to  mslntaln  ths  1988  raags  oapaMUty.  Sueh 
a  takeoff  walght  taersasa  would  regain  sp- 
proKkaatoty  19  to  17%  nxirs  saglas  thrust. 
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ij»..  to  46.000  lb.  S4'  9,  to  nuantaln  1B08 
Atrpoii  takaoff  mpabUltf  aixl  would  atffl  n- 
•uM  m  s  QOlaer  alrpUiM  than  oclgliially 
pcomlaed. 

Tbla  i»»ii«»ing  fundamental  LoAhaed  de- 
rign  error — aome  11%  In  empty  walgbt.  with 
BoU*  Boyoe  betng  only  aboot  IH  paroantace 
potnta  of  that,  baa  baan  waU  known  alnoe 
eaily  1070  and  baa  aartalnly  belpad  cblU  the 
martcat  antbualaam  lonf  batora  ttaa  Bolla 
Boyoa  proMaia  aurfaead. 

Should  BoUa  Boyoa  not  ba  auooaaatol  In 
oontrolUng  Incraaaad  waighta  with  thalr 
promlaad  Incraaaad  thruct,  additional  total 
alrplana  overwalght  problama  oould  develop. 
Wine  flutter — a  dynamlca  problem — la  In- 
craaalngty  aggravated  by  tncreaaaa  In  engine 
weight  and  could  require  major  wing  re- 
dealgn.  Only  high  apeed  flutter  taatlng  will 
datarmlna  this. 
V.  ^MrtiOMMa  commenM  ieaign  jtnetioea 

Tha  L-1011,  undoubtedly  tnfluanoad  by  the 
predominantly  military  alroraft  background 
of  Lockheed,  baa  departed  from  proven  aafe 
commercial  tranqwrt  daaign  In  aararal  arean 

Lockheed  baa  choaan  a  military  fighter 
type  one  piece  horizontal  tail,  when  the 
aaf  eat  commercial  tran^porta  in  the  wotld 
uaa  conventional  redundant  horlaontal  ata- 
blllaer  and  elevatora.  8u6h  a  one  piece  deaign 
glvee  the  pilot  a  control  that  can  eaaOy 
overstresa  the  airplane  and  a  ayatem  dUneult 
to  make  'Yatl-aafe''.  Oerttfloatlon  for  thla  Is 
BtOl  unaetUed  within  tha  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

The  deaign  of  commardal  airplane  atruc- 
ture  for  long  life  la  a  highly  q>eclallBed 
technology  radically  different  from  military 
aircraft.  Lockheed  has  not  demonatratad  full 
knowledge  of  that  technology.  For  example, 
tha  L-1011  wlng-fuaelage  Interaectlon  de^gn 
la  conducive  to  Introducing  realdual  atraaaas 
during  manufacture.  Tha  atrlngar-frama- 
akln  Joint  createa  atraaa  conoantratlona.  Wing 
carry-throiigh  structure  tends  to  induce  high 
loada  In  fuaeiaga.  All  tbeae  contribute  to  re- 
dtwed  fatigue  Ufa  and  not  aurprialngly,  aav- 
acal  falluiea  have  already  occurred  during 
ground  fatlgua  taatlng. 

L-1011  makea  axtanalva  uaa  of  bonded 
atruetura  in  primary  atruoture  even  though 
in  todays  operating  aircraft,  moat  oorroalon 
problama  have  oocurred  in  tha  bonded 
atruetura. 

Tha  certainty  of  alrllna  aarvlca  stnictural 
pcoblama  cannot  ba  atatad  now.  Tbat  re- 
mabis  to  ba  aasn,  but  It  ahould  ba  laaaem- 
barad  tlMft  UwWiaafl  has  had  major  struc- 
tural proMama  on  thalr  laat  oommaralal 
tranaport.  tha  Baotxa,  and  thtirmoat  raoant 
mUltary  tnnaport,  tha  C-fiA. 

7.  Inad«quat9  teattng 

At  preaent.  leaa  tbaa  800  boura  of  tha  origi- 
nal i^annad  1006  boon  at  flight  taattng  haa 
been  aooonqjillahad.  OtMoualy  tha  bulk  at  tha 
taatlng  la  atill  to  coma  and  tha  proMems  to 
ba  uncovered  are  attU  unknown.  Ctttleal 
high  apeed  and/or  hlfh  wei|^  teatlo«  la  un- 
aooompUahad. 

A  modem  tran^Kvt  aliptana  la  a  ooBaplaz 
product  and  tha  beat  at  angmaarlng  ataffs 
are  Imparfaot.  Tha  progrskn  and  taohnloal 

during  tha  orttteal  eraattva  period  at  tha 
L-lOHl  and  tha  laat  naw  paaaangar  aaR34ng 
^iTplii-T  tiiat  Lodkhaad  aartlAad  was  tha 
Hlaotra,  18  yean  ago.  TlMra  la  a  slibla  un- 
known taohnVial  ilA  ramalnlng  in  tha 
L-1011 — pachapa  one  tm  crtUoal  aa  tha  dy- 
namlca prohlsm  wtilfOh  laaultad  tn  aliUna 
loaaaa  at  8  t  oakbssil  Baetaaa  thsoogh  wing 
faUma;  pertiapa  mdy  a  Ufa  prcMam  Uka  tha 
Lockheed  0-9A.  OtovloiHly  au6h  a  tafljinloal 
rtsk  canlaa  «Mli  tt  a  uumuiwnt  flnanalal 
rlak  not  in  tha  Look1>aad  fliMnelal  projao- 
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GHaiantaa  Act  at  1071,"  and  the  aeoompa- 
nying  documents  from  tha  Sacxvtary  of  the 
TYaaaury  Imply  that  the  contlnuad  opera- 
tton  at  the  Tinokhaed  Aircraft  OoaporaUon 
la  o<  major  Importance  to  the  national  se- 
enrlty  a<  tha  United  Statee.  In  reaUty,  the 
raqueatad  8380  mUIlon  loan  guarantee  la  de- 
Btgnad  to  attanqtt  to  salvage  a  atngle  trou- 
Med  "onmmarrtal"  program. 

In  tcatlmony  before  tha  Senate  Banking 
CkMnmlttea.  Saorataiy  OonnaUy  atatad.  "I 
do  DOC  think  lt%  aaaaiitlsl  for  nattcnal  de- 
fense that  the  ocrporata  structure  of  Lock- 
head  ba  maintained  ...  it  la  a  question  of 
accumulation  and  preaervatlon  at  their 
skills  and  talents.  ..."  There  is  no  funda- 
mental  reaaon  why  the  akllls  and  talenta 
at  Lookhaad  devoted  to  national  security 
should  be  mora  than  vaguely  aware  of  the 
changes  in  top  management  which  would 
result  from  raorganlaatlnn.  If  anything,  a 
poaltlva  Inflow  of  tha  most  talented  people 
should  result  fnxn  termination  of  the  L-1011 
an  end  of  dilution  of  Lockheed  efltort.  Dep- 
uty Sacretary  of  Defense  Packattl  before  tha 
aame  committee  ampbsslawl  that  ha  regard- 
ed the  issue  of  a  loan  guarantee  to  Lockheed 
aa  an  aoonotnlc  rather  than  a  defense  matter. 
He  also  stated,  "Our  daf  enae  programa  would 
be  leea  troubleaome  If  the  company  aurvlves, 
but  it  lent  an  abaolute  disaster  if  it  goee 
the  other  way."  And  from  his  prepared  statr- 
ment.  "...  there  is  no  barrier,  legal  or  other- 
wise, which  would  inhibit  our  ability  to  con- 
tract with  a  flim  in  bankruptcy.  .  . 

a.  In  the  past  decade  (1861-1970)  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Oorporatlon  was  clearly  estab- 
lished aa  the  leading  recipient  of  defense 
contracts,  having  recelvad  a  total  of  816.4 
billion  in  prima  defense  contract  awards. 
During  thla  sama  period  93%  of  the  819.8 
bllliaa  in  corporate  aalea  were  accounted  for 
by  DOD,  NASA  and  other  Oovemment  oon- 
tncta.  {Bf  Table  1.)  Defense  bnsinass  has 
been  Lookhaed's  primary  bualneaa  Una  and 
thay  have  done  very  weU  in  capturing  bual- 
neaa from  the  U.S.  government. 

This  levti  at  boalnaas  genaratad  by  Oov- 
emmant  aalea  alone  is  the  envy  of  aU  aero- 
apaoa  compaolaa,  Indeed  of  moat  indoatrtal 
corporations.  Lockheed  haa  been  tha  number 
one  defense  oontraotor  over  tha  paat  daeade. 
And  dlvaralflad  aa  it  la  from  aircraft  and  afaip- 
bulkUng  to  mlaaUea  and  qwoe,  M  la  fuUy  ca- 
pable of  contlniulng  oompaOttvaly  aa  a  "Oov- 
emmant  only"  dafenaa  contraotor.  WhUa  the 
C-6A  loaaaa,  etc..  have  bean  mil  pubUelasd. 
tha  slgnlflcani  LooklMed  problama  all  atam 
from  ita  advanttva  into  tha  oommarelal  air- 
craft bualneaa  and  departure  from  ita  real 
fMd  of  aqMMaa. 

3.  Tha  L-1011  program  Is  tha  flrat  algnlfl- 
cant  att«npt  to  ra-anter  the  highly  competl- 
tlva  oommarelal  air  Cranapcrt  field  elnoa  tha 
aborUva  "Bactra"  program  of  tha  lata  1060'a. 
Tha  Bactra  ezperiaooed  technical  problama 
and  only  172  aircraft  ware  produced,  reault- 
ing  m  a  pre-tax  kMa  of  8176-aoo  mOUon.  With 
thla  aa  an  aoqMrianee  baaa  and  in  tiia  ooniaxt 
cf  tha  period  in  which  tha  daciaion  was  made 
to  proceed  with  tha  much  mora  ambltkraa 
oommarelal  L-lOll  vaotura,  the  L-1011  muat 
ba  Judged  not  only  a  oouragaoua  or  fOol- 
bardy  undertaking  but  aa  a  dallbarata  and 
reoklaaa  dUutlon  cf  ocrporata  raaouroaa. 

Lockheed  haa  bid  and  won  tha  huge  (8S.8 
bUUon)  Air  Voroa  0-6A  oontoaot  wMh  multt- 
ple  technical  unknowns  and  the  attendant 
financial  riaka.  TUa  program  waa  to  aipand 
to  over  84.0  bilUon  with  tha  OovemnMnt  pay- 
ing for  aU  but  laoo  million  of  tl>»  83.2  ba- 
llon increase.  Also  under  oontsaot  waa  the 
davalopmant  of  tha  AH-66  armed  coopound 
hitilcoptar  for  tha  17.8.  Army,  prsaantlng  an 
additional  array  of  taohnloaJ  and  flnawrtal 
problema,  the  Poeeldon  mlartla.  tha  BORAM 
mlasUa  propulatosi.  tha  8-8A  aaEttonbnMHrlna 
alrplana  competition  and  an  other 
aaciKlty  programa  that 
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1.  Tha  language  of  tha  Admlnlstratton'a 
suggaatad  bUl.  HJt.  Bin.  -Bnargamy  l^»n.        Qaaplta   thaaa   potantlaUy    overwhelming 


ohallangaa  to  management  capacity  and  to 
corposBta  reeonioea,  an  intensive  L-lOli  salaa 
campaign  waa  Inlttatart  with  tha  ■Ji-itntg  la 
1008.  The  mottvatlon  waa  a  atatad  daaba  for 
leaa  dapendanca  on  defanae  procuremant  and 
a  bcUaf  that  the  two  traditlooal  suppUan 
of  timnaport  aircraft  were  otherwlae  too  oc- 
cupied to  enter  tha  oompetitlon  for  an  Iden- 
tified medium  range  market.  (Boeing  with 
tha  new  747  and  McDonnell  Douglaa  with 
Implementation  of  the  merger  batwean  Uc- 
DocmaU  and  Douglas  forced  by  Douglas  fi- 
nancial problems  on  Rs  new  DG-0  and  im- 
proved DO-8  alnratt.) 

ftead  with  MdXnnell  Oouglaa  and  the 
DO-10  aa  an  unaapacted  competitor  with  a 
greater  dapth  of  axpetlence  In  tha  oommar- 
elal arena,  aubaaquant  events  have  proved  to 
ba  cloaa  to  overwhelming.  After  loeing  the 
American  Alrllnaa  trljet  order  Lockheed  cap- 
tured Eastern.  TWA.  Delta  and  Nortliaast  in 
four  days,  by  a  dramatic  drop  In  the  base 
price  of  about  81.6  million  per  aircraft.  In 
tha  ooat/prloe  relationships  there  are  nag- 
ging paraUels  between  the  L-1011  program 
and  each  cf  the  four  mlUtaiy  programa  Lock- 
head  waa  forced  to  renegotlata  with  the  De- 
fanaa  Department  last  year  (I.e.,  a  low  en- 
tering prioe  foUowad  by  requesta  for  addi- 
tional funding  by  tha  cuatonkar  aa  the 
programa  matured  and  coat  jtroMems  became 
apparent) .  (See  Table  X) 

4.  During  the  1970  investigation  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  0-6A  overrun  must  have 
seemed  sufllclent  cause  for  a  Lockheed  cash 
flow  orlsls  and  the  added  cash  requirement 
of  the  L-1011  program  was  never  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Oovemment.  However, 
regular  weekly  00  percent  jrius  progress  pay- 
ments and  special  mUeatone  paymmta,  to- 
gether with  Oovemment  ownanhlp  of  tha 
plant  and  eqiUpmant  at  Lookhaed-Oeorgla, 
meant  that  moat  of  the  Investmant  for  the 
0-6A  waa  being  made  by  the  Oovemment. 
Thla  being  tha  caae.  Senator  Procanlra  was 
convinced  that  Lockheed's  problem  wss 
caused  by  "its  ccmmerolal  venture,  the  L- 
1011  aircraft.  .  .  ."  And  Oeoarsl  Olsssar, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air  Foaoe  Baaeareh 
and  Davalopmant  taatlfiad.  "...  I  am  saying 
that  the  financial  straits  the  company 
(Lockheed)  finda  itaelf  in  are  in  a  major 
way  aggrmvated  by  the  1011  problem." 

6.  The  heavy  oaah  flow  demands  of  the 
L-1011  program  have  unquestionably  com- 
plicated Lockheed's  operations  and  dstraetad 
from  the  oorporation'a  capacity  to  meet  its 
contractual  requlraments.  Less  subject  to 
qnandflcatmn  la  tha  affect  at  having  diverted 
the  attention  of  top  management  and  the 
dUuticn  of  technical  sklUs  by  suparlmpoalng 
a  large  new  advanced  commercial  program 
on  the  0-6A,  AH-fi6  and  other  rtemafKllng 
development  programs.  What  Is  known.  Is 
that  at  lU  peak  the  L-1011  program  em- 
ployed over  16,000  people  and  certainly  the 
key  management  and  leading  technical  per- 
aonnel  were  chceen  from  among  the  moat 
qiiallflad  throu^iout  the  ocrporatlan.  Well 
rtooiimantad  in  the  CoKoaxaaioNAi.  Rsooid, 
trade  Joumala  and  daUy  newspapers  are  tha 
tiavalB,  atatamanta  and  testimony  of  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Kotehlan  and  numerous  other 
senior  Lodcheed  oflldals.  Tha  search  for  or- 
ders, funds  and  loan  guarantaea  davalapad 
itlnararlea  that  inoludad  Waahlngton,  New 
York.  Tiondon  and  the  important  ci^tals  of 
Buropa  and  Aala. 

Clearly  the  managamant  cf  Lockheed's  ds- 
fanae  programa  would  hava  banafltart  from 
laaa  dUutlon  and  graatar  attention  of  top 
management  peraonneL  It  is  a  fair  statement 
to  aay  that  tha  VS.  taxpayeia  hava  alrsady 
paid  hundrada  of  milUona  to  Lockheed  aa 
the  raault  of  their  commercial  adventure— 
all  In  the  fWm  of  naglaotad  govammant  con- 
tracta  and  conaaquent  ovarruna. 

6.  Tttan  la  every  reaaon  to  ballava  that  a 
raorgantaad  Tincif heart,  unencumbered  by  a 
large  oommardal  program  and  with  Ita  man- 
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agement  giving  fuU  attention  again  to  Ita 
pdmary  product  linea  of  defenaa  programa, 
aoold  continue  to  provide  the  developinent 
Hid  production  of  syatama  nacaaaary  for  na- 
tional aacurlty  purpoaaa.  With  the  ooopaca- 


tlon  of  ita  creditors  and  banks  a  reorganiaed 
Lockheed  with  a  tradiUonal  "govenmient 
contract"  line  of  business  could  conceivably 
produce  a  casta  flow  level  adequate  to  meet 
debt  service  requtraments  and  a  reduction 

LOCKHEED  GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS  VOLUME 

TABLE  1 

IDoltan  In  bUliOMl 


to  nomua  debt  lerela  In  about  aeran  yean. 
Under  theee  condltlona  it  la  probable  that  no 
creditors  would  faU  and  the  nation  would 
retain  a  viable  and  better  qualified  defense 
contractor. 


1961 


19S2 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


196S 


1969 


1970 


ToUl 


1 000  oolrtnet  ratrdt ILU 

GovtmniMit. K-¥Sl 

Totil tl-*S 

Pattent  GovsrssNBL 9* 


11.42        11.  S2        $1.46        11.72        <1.S3        $1.91         $LI7 


11,699 
$1753 


97 


$1,901 
$1,930 

96 


ll. 


564 

603 

96 


11.749 


1.118 
96 


$1,975 

$2,065 

90 


^^336 
95 


$1,873 

U.Z17 

84 


12.04 

$1,840 
$£075 


$L8S 

t2S0 


$16.4 

$18.45 

$1190 

93 


TABLE  2 
(Ooltort  in  millionsl 


Pracram 


InHitl  LDdUiMd  bid 


(Arrant  cost  artiaMta 


iMkkssd's 
latKl  claim 
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LONO-TXBM    laCPUCSTXOIfa   or    L-1011    BUaSDT 

Before  discussing  the  longer  term  ImpUca- 
tions  of  the  propoaed  L-1011  loan  guarantee 
or  direct  government  loan,  the  near-term 
facts  of  the  L-1011  situation  should  be  re- 
viewed as  a  data  base: 

1.  Although  there  would  be  a  transient 
(0-0  months)  loss  in  aerospace  Jobs,  there- 
sfter  tha  termlnatloD  of  the  L-1011  program 
and  its  immediate  replacement  with  other 
UjS.  atrplanea  wlU  produce  6-10%  more  UJ9. 
Joba,  due  to  the  high  (H>proximately  36%) 
foreign  content  in  tha  I>-1011.  Both  the  Boe- 
ing 747  and  the  MnT>f>niiall  Douglaa  DC-10 
have  very  much  lower  foreign  labor  content 
than  doaa  the  Irfxtkhead  L-lOll. 

The  real  Job  beneflolary  In  c(mtlnulng  the 
L-1011  program  Is  Oieat  Britain  where  UK 
government  aOcials  have  atatad  that  40,000 
Jobs  are  dependent  on  UB.  govammant  aup- 
port.  The  U.S.  government  ahould  not  foater 
a  world-wide  engine  competitor  in  the  UK 
with  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  two  U.S.  engine  buUders  who 
■uppiy  Boeing  and  MODonneU  Douglas. 

2.  Half  or  mere  of  the  original  L-lOll 
workforce  haa  been  laid  off  for  over  4  mnntha 
now  without  catastrophic  national  impact. 
Lockheed,  with  the  ooUapae  of  ita  L-lOll 
market,  haa  publicly  stated  that  even  with 
their  optimistic  market  penetration  forecaata 
they  wiU  not  need  to  hire  back  aU  tbeae 
laid  off  workers. 

8.  Bnqiloyment  on  T.tir*^'— ^  government 
programa,  e^iloh  today  ccnatltuta  about  88% 
of  total  Lockheed  en4>loyment,  wlU  not  be 
affected.  Both  Becratarlea  OonnaUy  and 
Packard  have  taatlfled  that  I<ockheert  and 
the  L-1011  termination  In^MkCt  la  not  a 
national  aacurlty  problem. 

4.  California  work  content  in  the  DC-10 
Is  10%  to  16%  higher  per  airplane  than  the 
L-1011. 

6.  McOonneU  Douses  la  steadUy  hiring 
ex-Lockheed  employeee — admittedly  In  smaU 
quantities  ao  far  and  la  advertising  for 
additional  akllled  conrfnarctal  atrfflane  work- 
ers. 

e.  Since  the  Lockheed  Bectra  flaaoo  (1968- 
1960) ,  Tinrkheert  haa  not  been  a  oommarelal 
aircraft  competitive  force.  Ilia  L-lOll  pro- 
gram haa  been  an  unanooeaaf ul  attempt  after 
13  years'  absence  to  re-enter  the  commercial 
ati^plane  market  which  cannot  eccoomioaUy 
•apport  8  major  UA  competitorB  plua  tha 


1  Prtor  ovarruns  sattlad  by  QovanMsaat  at  as  aaat  to  Lockbaad. 


many  emerging  foreign  competitors  as  shown 
on  the  attached  chart. 

7.  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Doiiglas  each 
have  sufficient  production  capacity  on  hand 
at  present  to  fill  all  the  world  market  for 
wlde-bodled  aircraft.  Additional  production 
capacity  is  not  only  not  required,  but  it  Is 
undeslraUe.  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
In  fierce  competition  with  each  other  have 
sold  85%  of  the  commercial  transports  for 
the  free  world's  35  biggest  airlines,  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  have  produced  36%  of  the  total 
net  U£.  exports  since  1066.  (In  the  laat 
three  yean,  this  percentage  is  47%.)  Addi- 
tional government-sponsored  competition 
WlU  only  weaken  the  existing  U.S.  companies 
and  the  total  industry's  ability  to  create  new 
products  to  compete  in  the  world  ma^ets. 

8.  The  Lockheed  L-1011  with  its  very  high 
foreign  work  content  and  only  11%  inter- 
national sales  In  contrast  to  the  36-40% 
export  performance  of  Boeing  and  McOon- 
neU Douglaa  wUl  create  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  trade  balance  m  exceas  c^  81  billion. 

9.  Ctmtlnuatton  of  the  L-1011  program  wlU 
coat  the  UB.  Oovammant  over  81  biUlon  In 
tax  ravenuaa  by  subatitutlng  unprofitable 
L-1011  alroraft  for  profltable  B-747'8  and 
DC-IO^.  Lockheed  will  pay  no  cocporate  In- 
oome  tax  tram  1968  to  1977  whether  the 
L-1011  goea  ahead  or  not. 

10.  Lockheed's  poor  Oovemment  program 
coat  perfonnanoe  and  inabUlty  to  Uve  up  to 
contraeta  on  the  C-6A,  Cheyenne  Helicopter. 
SRAM,  and  ahip  building  programa  haa  al- 
ready coat  the  Oovemment  and  taxpayera  an 
additional  80S1  mlUlon.  L-1011  coat  aatlmates 
are  auapeet. 

The  longer  term  consequenoea  of  tha  pro- 
poaed L-1011  subsidy  are  almost  impoaalbla 
to  vlBuaUae.  aa  the  vary  roota  of  our  Ameri- 
can tree  entoprlaa  way  of  life  would  be 
changed.  The  sobaldy  would  obviously  aet  a 
precedent  for  himdreds  of  addltlanal  caaaa 
and  for  even  broader  appeala  to  tha  govern- 
ment In  the  future.  There  are  over  433  of 
the  600  largeat  conqtanlaa  that  have  as  many 
or  more  employaes  on  their  payrolls  from  the 
L-1011  program  had  in  March  of  thla  year. 
Any  one  or  aU  of  thaae  onmpanlea  oould  take 
advantage  of  the  praoedent  and  claim  area 
unemployment  dlatisai.  and  of  oourae  the 
amallar  Anna  would  ultimately  olatm  dla- 
olmtnaMon  and  foroe  lagtslattaua  flhange  to 
liMlude  government  aaalatanea  to 


Obvloualy,  Lockheed  is  the  jnecedent.  Re- 
cent OongrasBlonal  devtioi»nents  in  substi- 
tuting a  broad  base  generallaad  bUl  wMh  an 
Kmargeney  Loan  Ouarantee  Board  or  a  Ha- 
tkmal  Development  Bank  for  the  apedfic 
Lockheed  biU  la  only  aeknoirtedgmant  of 
government  using  the  Lockheed  precedent  to 
broaden  ita  jiartlo^wtlon  In  both  Induatrtal 
■nd  banking  industriee. 

Another  long  term  Implication  of  the  pro- 
poaed L-1011  subsidy,  which  is  moat  dUBcult 
to  discuss,  U  regarding  the  govemment-ln- 
dustry-union  relationship  which  woxUd  de- 
velop. Probably  the  best  iUustratlon  of  the 
awkward,  or  suspicious,  position  the  govern- 
ment would  find  Itself  in  is  represented  by 
the  UK  Oovemment-BKA  (British  European 
Airways)  situation.  The  UK  Oovemment  is 
going  to  considerable  lengths  tnrlng  to  oon- 
vlnce  the  world  that  they  are  not  going  to  in- 
fluence BBA's  selection  of  the  L-1011.  Mean- 
whUe  the  UK  Oovemment  funds  the  L-1011 
engine.  Simultaneously,  direct  union  poUtl- 
cal  pressure  Is  being  exercised  to  force  the 
state  controUed  BEA  airline  to  buy  the 
L-1011.  Many  new  products  have  been 
brought  out  in  many  foreign  countries,  not 
because  of  their  eoonoTnIc  viability  but  be- 
cause oT  their  makework  potential  to  satisfy 
the  labor  prasaures  exerted  through  govern- 
ment channels.  Is  this  the  right  direction? 

When  a  govnnment  finds  ita^f  aUisd  with 
a  et»^»M<i>i  interaat  with  one  company  which 
competea  with  other  ofwnpanlea  not  ao  allied, 
the  temptations  and  sniptelnns  abound.  Were 
the  competitions  for  future  businesa  in  the 
govwnment  aircraft,  mlssUes  or  space  fields 
fair  or  were  they  biased?  Did  the  regulated 
atrlUta  reaUy  order  tha  L-1011  beoauae  It  waa 
a  aupertor  aircraft  for  th^r  airline  or  were 
they  pushed  or  threatenedT  Was  the  propoaed 
merger  between  alrllnaa  turned  down  by  the 
CivU  Aaronautice  Board  or  by  the  Juatica  De- 
partment for  legitimate  antl-truat  reaaons  or 
becauae  the  survivor  airline  refused  to  order 
airplanea  from  the  govemment-aubaldlaad 
company?  Did  the  union  negotiation  turn 
out  the  way  it  did  becauae  it  waa  fair  or  waa 
there  Admlnlatratlon  preaaure  applied  to 
tmyor  their  bualneaa  partneta?  The  govern- 
ment aa  major  euatomer,  major  regulator  and 
potential  partner  In  Its  Biq>pller  la  baaet  by 
conflict  of  Inteiaats. 

Weak.  poor,  or  tneWclent  manageBMnt 
would  not  be  allmlnatart  In  thla  ayatam  and 
the  govemmMit  would  flmd  IXaHU  In  partner- 
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itUp  wtth  tbow  liMffleieBt  eompantes  wbo 
ouuDot  nirrlTe  wlthoat  succasaiTe  capital 
lofoitona  and  In  ccmpeUtlon  wltb  the  901' 
etent  mmpanlaa  wlto  geiurate  our  tax  baae. 
How  would  the  government  force  the  com- 
pany to  quit  trying  to  profit  Crom  non-eco- 
nomic product*?  Isnt  the  government  forced 
then  to  enter  Into  the  management  *tu<  di- 
rection of  the  budneas?  To  obtain  govern- 
ment contracts  and  airline  buatneaa  In  the 
future,  to  obtain  low-coet  loana,  to  obtain 
favorable  admlniatration  preaaure  on  unlona, 
special  tax  legislation,  and  the  other  benefits 
of  having  the  government  as  a  partner,  the 
other  aerospace  companies  would  have  to 
Invent  emergencies  to  press  for  their  own 
subsldlzatiOQ.  lant  the  end  of  that  road 
natlonaliaaUon  of  the  affected  Industries  to 
solve  the  basic  <iii— wmit  of  competition  be- 
tween the  government  and  free  entei|prlse? 
Most  difllcult  of  all  long-term  Impli^tttons 
to  assess  is  that  one  which  was  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  the  Reconstrtiction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration scandal.  Olve  a  board  ot  three  people 
Ufe-and-death  decisions  on  individual  com- 


paalM  and  the  tonpCatlons  sre  massive.  Put- 
ting the  approval  within  Congress  on  each 
qMdflc  case  removes  most  of  that  tempta- 
tion but  threatens  a  Congress  which  would 
be  iMgged  down  in  individual  company  prob- 
lems. The  mosit  obvious  desirable  step  is  to 
adopt  tbe  same  tao  million  limit  as  used  on 
"V"  loan  grants  on  the  authority  of  the 
agency  and  require  individual  sp«clflc  Con- 
gressional approval  of  any  loan  or  guarantee 
of  over  $20  million.  "ITiis  would  reduce  Con- 
gressional participation  to  the  more  impor- 
tant cases  but  actually  does  Uttle  to  elimi- 
nate the  very  real  corruption  possibility  on 
the  smaller  loans. 

Questions  have  I>een  raised  on  the  "mo- 
nopoly" aspects  of  an  L-lOll  termination. 
Competition  in  commercial  transports  tends 
to  be  product  lines — n<*  specific  produots. 
The  Boeing  737  has  no  direct  competiUon 
but  Is  competing  against  smaller  DC-S's  and 
larger  DC-S's.  The  Boeing  747  has  no  direct 
competition  but  Is  heavily  competing  against 
the  smaller  DC-10  and  L-lOll.  Both  of  these 
two  "monopoly"  products  have  been  sold  to 


tlie  airiinas  at  otKnpetltiTe  pdoes  and  m 
both  well  accepted.  The  L-lOll  tennlnattan 
does  not  pose  a  long  term  monopoly  threat-. 
Just  as  the  3-787  and  B-747  ar*  not  mooop. 
oly  tbrsats. 

The  UB.  commercial  aircraft  businssa  has 
survived  in  the  world  market  against  na- 
Uonalized  or  very  beavUy  subsidiaed  forelgB 
industry  l>ecause  of  the  long  term  advent 
elTects  of  such  subsidization.  QuaUty.  soited- 
ule,  cost  control,  low  product  operating  oiat, 
superior  service  and  suiq>ort  are  aU  the  liaU- 
marks  of  the  UjS.  free  enterprise  Industry. 
These  have  been  the  very  elements  hurt  la 
our  foreign  compeUtors  by  the  foreign  gov 
emment  guarantees  of  "success"  regardleM 
of  performance.  Any  threat  to  this  Ameri- 
can advantage  threatens  our  t>»i«tiTtg  world 
nuu'ket  for  commercial  airplanes. 

It  would  appear  that  an  L-1011  subsidy 
would  not  only  be  a  very  poor  bargain  in  the 
near  term,  but  it  would  also  be  extremely 
disruptive  to  the  hlglily  successful  American 

competitive  system.  It  Is  an  undesimble 

and  unneceaaary — atep  down  the  wrong  road. 


COMMERCIAL  AIRUNE  TRANSPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD  (CURRENTLY  IN  PRODUCTION/DEVELOPMENT) 
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ECOWOMIC  nCPACT  OM  THX  NATTOITAL  aOONOMT 
or  l<-1011   IVUCDtATIOlf 

A  oon^irtiienalve  detailed  study  has  been 
oondoeted  using  the  Wharton  BoosmiMtrto 
Indoatiy  Ftaawwastlng  Modal  to  evaiuiite  the 
total  direct  and  indirect  economio  lo^iaat 
on  ttM  VS.  economy  should  the  I#-1011  be 
tannlnatted.  The  model  is  a  representation  of 
the  functioning  at  the  economy  formulated 
in  tenaa  at  a  system  of  maAhem»tical  equa- 
tioDs.  It  Is  sponsored  by  a  group  of  corpora- 
tions whose  ecoiK»nlBts  set  up  the  assump- 
tions for  computer  runs  and  is  recognlaed  as 
one  of  the  supeilar  models  nom  being  exten- 
aivaiy  employed  tiffoughout  govsmmenC  and 
mdtMtry. 

I^e  assumptions  used  in  en4>loylng  the 
model  has  recognlaed  the  fbllawlng  facts: 

Approximately  26%  <a  the  1^-1011  is  of 
forslgn  content  whereas  the  OC-IO  foreign 
content  is  about  11%. 

If  the  L-lOll  is  jMOduoad.  DO-IO  foreign 
sales  as  demonstrated  by  «»x«*ting  sales  will 
be  SK>roxlmat«ly  8.A  times  that  at  the  U- 
1011. 

Enifiloymant  on  Lockheed  government 
programs,  which  today  oonsUtutes  88%  of 


total  Lockheed  employment,  will  not  be  af- 
fected. 

If  the  L-lOll  is  produced,  corporate  taxes 
paid  bv  Lockheed  will  not  commence  before 
1978. 

Two  cases  were  considered  and  compared 
to  the  most  recent  total  VS.  economy  fore- 
cast as  done  by  the  Wharton  model.  Case  I 
assumes  the  L-lOll  program  will  continue 
and  that  the  optimistic  total  of  346  L-lOll's 
would  be  delivered  by  1980  with  a  breakeven 
of  250  airplanes  as  contended  by  Lockheed 
officials.  In  order  to  be  conservative,  the  in- 
dependenUy  calculated  L-lOll  breakeven  of 
some  390  aircraft  as  done  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  before  the  latest  Lockheed  dif- 
ficulties, was  ignored.  Case  n  assumes  termi- 
nation of  the  L-lOll  program  and  that  a 
total  of  1,060  DC-lO's  would  be  deUv«red 
by  1980  with  the  attendant  increase  in  Oen- 
eral  Blectric  sales  of  i»TigtT>—  for  the  DC-10 
program. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  summarized 
in  the  charts  attached.  The  upper  chart 
shows  a  total  cumulative  Inoreaaa  In  OMP  of 
30.488  billion  In  constant  1970  dollars  for 
Case  I  (L-1011  program  contUrasa).  Tha 
impacts  on  OMP  for  the  asparate  programs 


of  McDonnell  Douglas,  L-1011  (lududing  the 
effects  of  Rolls  Royce  engine  imports)  and 
General  Klectrlc  are  IIJS90  billion,  3.133  bil- 
lion and  4.447  binion  respectively.  The  totsl 
cumulative  Increase  in  ONF  for  Case  n 
(L-1011  terminated)  is  26.988  billion  doUaxa, 
a  net  increase  of  6.449  billion  of  oonstant 
1970  dollars.  For  this  Case  II,  the  contribu- 
tion to  ONF  by  McDonnell  Douglas  Is  19.18T 
billion  and  the  contribution  to  OHP  by  Oen- 
eral  Klectrlc  Is  7.740  billion.  Ths  fact  that  the 
contribution  of  McDonnell  Douglas  in  Case 
n  is  larger  than  the  sum  of  McDonnell  Doug- 
las plus  L-1011  program  in  Case  I  can  be 
acootmted  for  since  the  2.133  bllUon  dollar 
in^tact  of  the  Lockheed  program  reflects  the 
negative  miUUpUar  effect  of  io^Knts  of  the 
Bolls  Royce  engines  and  other  foreign  sub- 
contract woik. 

Of  significance  is  the  result  that  not  only 
Is  the  net  impact  poalttva  (six  blUlon  doUais) 
on  a  cumulatiTe  basis  but  that  the  negatlvs 
transitional  Impact  on  the  near  term  Is 
nominal— 8/100  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
OMP. 

one  termination  ot  the  L-1011  progma 
would  also  exart  a  poamve  affect  on  ttaa 
balance  of  trade,  in  the  order  ot  1.788  M- 
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lions  of  oonstant  1970  dollars  over  the  period 
1970/1960  (see  bottom  chart).  Most  of  this 
poslttve  impact  on  the  t>alance  of  trade  stems 
ftom  the  fact  that  under  Case  H  the  engines 
and  their  life  time  spares,  which  typically 
sqtial  over  two  times  the  initial  engine  pur- 
disse,  will  be  manufactured  in  the  VS. 
rather  than  imported. 

In  contrast  with  some  recent  allegations 
dtlng  only  the  Lockheed  reductions  but  ne- 
glecting the  additional  favorable  economic 
Snpact  of  McDonneU  Douglas  and  Oenerai 
Bectrtc  operations,  the  results  of  this  study 
reveal  that  the  short-term  negative  effects 
on  the  tJ.S.  economy  generated  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  L-lOll  program  are  miner 
and  are  more  than  offset  by  the  additional 
atimulus  of  the  U.S.  General  Klectrlc  pro- 
gram together  with  productivity  improve- 
ments of  the  DC-10  program. 

Any  consideration  to  risk  taxpayers'  money 
to  thwart  an  L-1011  because  of  a  fear  of  the 
economic  consequences  appears  unwar- 
ranted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thanlt 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAPT.  lUx.  President,  with  iregard 
to  the  point  just  covered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  ably  commented 
upon  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
should  say,  in  regard  to  both  points  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  made,  the  pres- 
sures are  built  up  the  minute  the  Sen- 
ate gets  into  a  competitive  situation,  as  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Presidenft,  you  are  starting  to  build 
UP  pressures,  not  only  on  this  board  and 
on  other  Federal  officials,  but  officials  of 
flnftn/»ifti  institutions  and  the  entire 
structure,  as  it  occurs  when  the  Oov- 
emment  oomes  in  to  save  some  concern. 
I  have  had  information  provided  to  me 
imder  the  same  type  restrictions  by  com- 
panies concerned  not  only  with  the  loss 
of  Jobs  but  financing,  because  financial 
institutions  are  involved  in  the  outcome 
of  this  bill  and  the  outcome  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  board  and  other  officials. 

It  points  out  once  more,  and  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  as  I  have  throughout 
the  debates,  the  tremendous  pressures 
that  cam  and  will  be  brought  up,  the  cor- 
rupting influoice.  and  the  imdesirsble 
influence  that  is  involved  the  minute  the 
Government  is  brought  In  to  guarantee 
in  these  clixumstances. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlrti 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
he  is  exactly  right.  Of  course,  the  funda- 
mental problem  is  that  whether  or  not 
a  firm  siirvlves  will  not  be  determined 
by  the  objectivity  and  discipline  that  has 
served  America  so  well,  but  it  will  be 
determined  by  just  plain  political  dout— 
who  knows  officials  in  the  administration 
or  the  President.  All  of  us.  If  we  reflect 
on  that,  recognize  that  would  be  a  most 
unfortunate  consequence,  but  a  definite 
consequence  of  passing  the  present  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
DOW  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PREEODINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COUMITTEBS 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONTTSOM,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

BJL  9181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  nsherlea  Act  of  1950  (Rept.  No. 
92-818). 

By  Mr.  INOUTK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment : 

S.  1367.  A  blU  to  authorise  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study  (Sept.  No.  93-309) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
LoNO,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments: 

8.  1275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime  Uen 
provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1930 
(Rept.  No.  93-310) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  489.  A  bill  to  authorixe  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  esUbllsh  the  Lincoln  Home 
NaUonal  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-808) . 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  943.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance  for  service-connected 
disalded  veterans  who  have  received  grants 
for  specially  adapted  housing  (Bept.  No. 
93-311). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
file  the  report  to  accMnpany  HH.  943,  a 
bill  bo  provide  for  group  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  service-connected  paraplegic 
and  quadriidegic  vetoans. 

This  legidotion  will  provide  Govern- 
ment flT>iM^Hng  of  mortgage  insurance 
for  severely  disabled  and  paraplegic  vet- 
erans, most  of  whOTa  live  in  specially 
adapted  housing.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  veteran,  the  beneflts  of  the 
policy  would  be  payable  to  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  loan,  which  means  that  the 
spouse  and  children  of  the  veteran  would 
receive  a  clear  title  to  the  house. 

During  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Insurance— Ownmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs— which  I  have  the 
honor  of  chairing,  disabled  vetwans  de- 
scribed the  mental  anguish  which  these 
brave  men  suffer  because  they  cannot 
purchase  mortgage  insurance  at  the 
same  rates  available  to  other  hcnne  buy- 
ers. The  reason  for  higher  rates  is  the 
severe  disabilities  hiflicted  on  these  men 
during  tbeir  military  service. 

One  disabled  veteran  told  me  it  Is 
ludicrous  to  expect  the  widows  of  severe- 
ly disabled  veterans  to  pay  off  a  costly 
mortgage  on  a  house  and  raise  their 
children  in  dignity  with  the  meager 
beneflts  that  are  left  after  the  death  of 
the  disabled  veteran.  I  can  only  agree. 
Simple  Justice  demands  that  we  provide 
the  same  kind  of  mortgage  insunuice  for 
these  severely  disabled  veterans  that  Is 
available  to  any  other  home  buyer.  It  is 
not  a  giveaway  program.  Tlie  coot  to  the 
Government  Is  only  the  difference  be- 
tween commercial  rates  and  the  extra 
charge  levied  by  the  Insmiance  company 
because  of  the  disability.  These  men  have 
made  enormous  sacrifices  for  their  coun- 
try and  liiey  deserve  this  i»oteotion  for 
their  peace  of  mind.  The  administration 
opposes  this  legislation,  but  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  decided  to 
r^xirt    HJt.    943    favorably     wKhout 


amendment  and  recommend  Its  approval 
by  the  Senate.  _   ^^„ 

The  committee  has  reported  H  Jl.  943, 
which  was  passed  by  ttie  House  on  March 
1,  1971.  This  bill  is  idoitical  to  S.  783, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  BAKSt).  and  S.  925,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkmt- 
SKN) ,  to  provide  mortgage  protection  life 
insurance  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  who  have  received  grants  for 
speciaUy  adapted  housing. 

Mr.  President,  these  brave  men  de- 
serve the  protection  this  legislation  will 
afford,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: „ 

HJl.3146.  An  act  to  authoriaa  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  oooperate  with  ttie 
States  and  sulxUvlsions  thereof  in  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  within  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem  (Bept.  No.  93-312.) 


EXECUTIVE  REE»ORTB  OP 
COMMTl'llSlSS 

As  in  executive  sesslcm. 
The   following    favorable   reports   erf 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTTAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

WUliam  H.  Tlml)er8,  of  Oonnecticnt.  to 
be  a  VS.  circuit  judge,  second  drcnlt; 

Malcolm  M.  Lucas,  of  oailfOrnla.  to  be  a 
VS.  district  judge  for  ttoe  central  district 
of  CallfomU:  ^ 

Lawrence  T.  Lydlck.  of  California,  to  be  a 
VS.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California; 

Spencer  M.  Williams,  of  California,  to  be 
a  VS.  district  judge  for  ttie  Northsm  Dl»- 
tridt  of  OallfMmJa: 

C  Stanley  Blalr,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  VS. 
distilct  Judge  for  the  dlatrict  of  Maryland; 
Herbert  P.  Murray,  of  Maraud,  to  be  a 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land; 

JToeepb  H.  Toung,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  dlatrict  v€  Msry- 
land; 

Oharlas  U  Brleent.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  U.8.  district  judge  fOr  the  southern  dla- 
trict of  New  Tork; 

Paul  Benson,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  a  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota; 

Albert  V.  Bryan,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 

TJJB.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 

of  Virginia;  and  _   ^ 

Bteietop.  Sturtevant,  of  Dtfatware,  to  be 

an  examiner  in  chief,  UJS.  Patent  Oflioe. 

By  Mr.  MAONXJSON,  from  the  Committee 

on  Commerce:  

Charlotte  T.  Reid,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Oooununloations  Oom- 
miaslon; 

Benjunin  CHlver  DavU,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
to  IM  an  *i!«rf»taj\t  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; 

Zelma  George,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oraporafcion 
for  Public  BroadcaaUng;  and 

Frederic  O.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Oorporatton. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  "BOAS  AND 

joarr  resolutions 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tloDs  were  liUroduced.  read  Uie  first  time 
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and.  by  imMilmnw  OMiamt,  tb«  aecond 
time,  and  referwd  as  Indicated: 
By  Ifr.  ICAORUSON: 
aaSST.  A  UU  to  amaod  Uw  NftUooal  Ttaf- 
to  and  Uatat  Vehlela  SalMj  Act  of  1968  to 
pcovlde  tat  Vb»  i^mtHoptatsA  at  *  oonaumar 
taSaauMatk  prognun  conmnUng  tbe  <Umaf« 
iwMptlMItty  and  cw^wortlilniM  of  pM- 
MOflw  can,  and  for  ottur  piiipi.— ■  Bafwrcd 
to  taia  Ooounltta*  on  Oonnutoa. 

By  ICr.  BATH  (for  hlmaatf.  Ur.  BaLZ. 

Mr.    auamcK,    Mr.    Oumkom,    Mr. 

»«aniiiro.  Mr.  Poxo,  Mr.  Oa*Ts.,  Mr. 

BJktaxM.  Mr.  Bast.  M^.  Bdobb.  Mt. 

INODTS,  M^.  Javseb.  Mr.  MoOoTBur, 

Mr.  MiLLa.  Mr.  Otwrnn.  Mr.  Tatt, 

and  Mr.  Tmnrmt) : 

&aS68.  ▲  bUl  to  amaiMl  Cba  Diaaatar  BaUat 

Act  of  1970.  Beferred  to  tlw  Ckxnmlttee  on 

Public  Work*. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3369.  A  bill  for  tbe  rellaf  of  WUl&rd  O. 
Brown.  Bef  erred  to  tbe  Committee  on  I'teelgn 
BeUtlooa. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  edu- 
cational campaign  to  combat  tbe  lack  of 
conadouBnesa  of  tbe  public  as  to  tbe  danger 
of  Improper  uaea  of  motor  veblclea  on  tbe 
blgbways.  Baferred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
PuMlc  Worka. 

By  Mr.  araVKNBON: 
&  2361.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Blanca 
Pano^.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HABTKX: 
8.  2868.  A  bQl  to  restore  and  maintain  a 
bealtby  transportation  Bystem.  to  provide  fi- 
nancial aaslstance,  to  encourage  Investment, 
to  Improve  competitive  equity  amcmg  sur- 
face transportation  modes,  to  improve  tbe 
prooess  of  Oovemment  regulation,  and  for 
otber  purposes.  Beferred  to  tbe  Oommlttsa 
onCommeroa. 


STAiraifENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ICAONUBON  (l^  reQueet) : 

8. 2357.  A  UU  to  amend  the  National 
Traflic  and  lifotor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  erf 
1966  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
ooDanmer  information  program  concem- 
Ingthe  damage  suaoeptlbiUty  and  craoh- 
worthineaa  ot  passenger  cars,  and  for 
other  imipoaes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oommeroe. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introdnce  by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
TrafBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1M6  to  provide  for  tbe  development  of  a 
wmsnmer  information  program  ooocem- 
tagthe  damage  sosoeptibOity  and  crash- 
worthineBB  of  paiwengei  cars,  and  for 
other  porpoaea.  and  ask  mianlmous  oon- 
sent  that  the  letter  ot  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao  with  the  text  of 
tbeUlL 

Ttere  being  no  otoieeOxm,  the  letter 
and  tafll  were  ordned  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboois,  as  fOUows: 

Ts«  taoBSUBT  or  TMunroKTArtom. 

WaalUnfton,  DjO..  Jun*  U,  1971. 
Bon.  Brao  T.  Aavaw. 
PrtaUent  of  th*  Semmtt. 
Waahtngtom,  DXJ. 

OUM  MB.  FuauBMT:  The  Department  of 
nanapoctatloii  haa  piapaiad  as  pan  ot  Ita 
IsglilaUvs  program  for  the  92nd  Oougresa. 
lat  Saarton.  tta*  attaahsd  draft  ot  a  proposed 

To  amend  the  Nattonal  Ttaffle  and  Motor 
▼shias  8a(My  Act  ot  1966  to  provMs  tat  tha 
dsvslopnwnt  of  a  eonaamsr  infWmatton  pio- 
gram  oomoamlng  ths  damags  soaosptlbUlty 


and  cnah-worthlnaaB  of  paasnawi  can,  and 
for  other  purpoaea." 

PobUo  soDoem  over  the  aatsty  and  damage- 
abOtty  of  paaasnger  can  haa  taanaaad  mark- 
sdly  In  raoant  yeaia.  Tills  oonoam  Is  raadUy 
trndantandable  in  light  of  the  ffeet  that  the 
paaseoger  oar  Is  tbe  primary  means  of  trans- 
portation for  most  people  and  one  of  the 
moat  costly  Investments  for  many.  Tlis  abil- 
ity to  dlSerenttoto  between  levtfs  of  nfety 
and  damaga  wwlstanoe  In  passonam  cara, 
howavar,  haa  been  limited  by  a  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  obJectlTB  daU  on  theae  matters. 
For  thla  reason,  we  are  submitting  tbe  "Auto- 
mobile Ownen  Information  Act  of  1971." 

The  public  Is  aware  that  aU  new  passenger 
cars  are  required  to  comply  with  all  applica- 
ble Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 
However,  tbe  public  does  not  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  particular  makea  and  models 
of  passenger  cars  exceed  the  prescribed  mini- 
mum safety  performance  levels.  Further, 
many  consumen  are  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  differences  among  tbe  varlotia  makes 
and  models  of  passenger  can  as  to  their 
safety  and  damageabUlty. 

This  legislation  envisions  a  major  program 
to  Inform  consumen  of  the  damageabUlty 
and  safety  of  all  major  makes  and  models  of 
passenger  cara.  To  this  end,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  will  first  undertake  a  study 
of  the  f  eaatbaity  and  best  way  of  establishing 
a  consumer  information  program  that  would 
reduce  this  problem  of  insulBclent  Informa- 
tion. Tbe  Secretary  would  gather  data  and 
conduct  the  rreesrcb  and  teetlng  necessary 
to  snable  him  to  coo^lete  tbe  study.  Be 
would  submit  ble  final  conclusions  to  tbe 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1.  1973.  If  the 
Seawtary  determined  that  development  of 
consumer  information  wen  feasible,  he 
would  be  required  to  Include  in  bis  report 
an  outline  of  procedures  for  assuring  the 
accuracy  of  the  consumer  information.  If. 
prior  to  tbe  submission  of  bis  final  conclu- 
sions, be  determined  tbst  development  of 
certain  kinds  of  preliminary  consumer  In- 
formation was  feaaible,  tbe  Secretary  would 
immediately  proceed  with  toe  development  of 
such  Information.  However,  befon  dissemi- 
nating any  Information  relating  to  tbe  safety 
and  damagaa&lUty  of  a  manufacturer's  pas- 
senger can,  the  Seontary  would  be  required 
to  make  this  informaUon  available  to  toe 
manufacturer  at  least  90  days  prior  to  its 
poMleatlon  and  to  provide  tha  manufacturer 
with  an  opportunity  to  oomment  on  thla  in- 
formation. Inf  ormatlom  concerning  insurance 
companiea  would  aUnUlarty  be  nuule  available 
to  them  prior  to  its  dlssamination.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  oould  ensvin  that  the  information 
disseminated  was  of  the  highest  accuracy. 

If  a  consumer  Information  program  were 
commenced  as  a  result  of  toe  Secretary's 
study,  it  would  assist  toe  consumer  in  sheet- 
ing ths  make  and  model  of  passenger  car 
that  pnaseased  ths  combination  of  safety  and 
rtamsgnsbllity  that  best  suited  bis  tasU  and 
nseds.  To  ensun  the  realisation  of  toe  maxi- 
mum posslMe  benefits  from  this  program,  the 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  develop  tbe  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  Is  most  comprehensi- 
ble to  the  public  and  dlsssmlnato  It  aa 
widely  as  possible.  To  carry  out  thla  direcUve, 
toe  Secretary  would  oas  whatevar  means  of 
dlstribntkm  ha  daens  appropriate. 

One  of  tha  major  aouroes  of  "real  Ufa"  con- 
sumer Information  would  be  aoetdent  claim 
data  of  rssesnaar  car  Insurars.  Oonaeqoently, 
thla  leglBlattmi  authorlaas  ths  Bscrstary  to 
rsquast  and.  If  nsesaaary,  raqotra  taisuzen  to 
furnish  him  with  aoeldeat  elalm  data,  ao- 
oordlng  to  make,  modal,  and  model  year  of 
passangar  oar.  relating  to  (1)  tha  type  and 
•Ktant  of  phyatoal  rtsmags  aol  tbs  cost  of 
ranadylng  tha  damage:  and  (8)  the  type  and 
ntant  of  peraonal  Injury.  Thla  data  would 
be  e^Mdally  vmlnaUa  in  datarmlnlng  tha 
mtotf  and  daaaagaabUlty  of  raoant  modal- 
yaar  passangar  oars.  Along  with  other  data, 
•nglnaarlng  analysia.  almulatloa  and  crash 


taattag.  the  aoeident  claim  data  would  far> 
niah  the  baals  for  developing  consumer  i^. 
formation  relating  to  new  pasnimgnr  can. 
The  Secretary  may  also  fumteh  tha  accident 
dalm  data  directly  to  the  puUlo  af  tw  hav- 
ing refined  and  analyasd  It. 

The  consumer  Infoonatlon  would  be  da> 
veloped  by  a  variety  of  methods.  This  legto- 
latton  autboztaee  tbe  Secretary  to  ooodoal 
or  eodtnot  for  such  reaeaich  and  testing,  in- 
cluding toe  cimsh  testing  of  peneenget  can, 
aa  be  deems  necessary.  A  major  purpose  of 
tha  reeearcb  and  testing  program  would  be 
to  determine  tbe  fesslbUlty  of  leductng  the 
damageattlUty  of  paaeenger  can  without  re- 
ducing their  safety.  Not  aU  makea  and  mod- 
els of  passenger  can  would  be  crash  teeted 
becauss  the  expense  of  svicb  testing  would 
be  i»ohlbiUve.  With  reepect  to  a  group  of 
psssenger  can  that  were  nearly  Identical  in 
weight,  oonfigiiratlon  and  construction,  ths 
Secretary  ml^t  select  part  of  the  group  fcr 
craab  testing.  Then,  using  tbe  teet  reeults. 
other  data,  simulation  and  engineering  anal- 
ysis, be  would  devel<^  the  consumer  infer- 
matico  for  toe  otoer  psssenger  can  in  tbe 
group. 

This  leglslatton  also  autborisee  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  passenger  car  manufacturen 
to  furnish  him  with  lnf(»ination  concerning 
the  Imgirovements  they  haw  made  in  tha 
safety  and  danuge  resistance  of  their  pas- 
senger can.  Tills  inf  annatl<Mi  would  be  eape- 
dsily  useful  in  aiding  efforts  to  extrapolats 
data  relating  to  new  passenger  can  from 
existing  dato  relating  to  older  passenger 
cars. 

In  addition  to  assisting  tbe  consumer  in 
making  an  intolligent  selection  of  a  passen- 
ger car,  this  legislation  would  also  promote 
ooo^ietltlon  among  the  passenger  oar  manu- 
facturen In  tbe  production  of  aaf  er  and  moM 
damage  reatotant  psenenger  can,  Thla  leglala- 
tlon  would  acoompliah  thla  result  by  inform- 
ing the  public  as  to  whUdi  makea  and  raod- 
tis  or  groups  of  makss  and  modiris  of  pas- 
senger care  were  safest  and  meet  damage 
resistant  and  by  inducing  ths  firtnMlBhmrBnt 
of  paaeenger  car  Insurance  ntes  that  reflect 
tha  variations  in  toe  damage  susosptlbUity 
and  crashworthlneas  of  tha  dlffezent  m^fc— 
and  models  of  passenger  cars.  For  this  pur- 
pose, ths  Bscrstary  is  autocrlsed  to  require 
the  insuren  to  furnish  Mm  wlto  a  deecrip- 
tlon  of  toe  extent  to  which  the  insurance 
ntes  or  premiums  charged  by  the  tnsunn 
for  passenger  can  are  affected  by  the  safety 
and  damageabUlty  of  toe  various  makss  and 
modflla  of  psMscget  cara.  The  8eor«taiy  Is 
required  to  report  this  Inf onnatlan  annn- 
aUy  to  toe  Con^eea  and.  U  ba  deema  it  ap- 
propriate. State  reguUtory  m <aa 

AU  orden  eatahllrtitng.  »mi«mtny  or  re- 
voking regulations  astabUabsd  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary under  thla  title  are  required  to  oonf  arm 
with  toe  Administntlve  Prooedurea  Act.  Con- 
sequently, the  Secretary  -would  lasue  notloce 
of  proposed  rulemaking  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  oomment  by  Inter estad  paraana 
before  Issuing  any  final  rulee. 

To  ensure  its  effective  administration  the 
leglalatton  pfohlbits  the  failure  cr  refusal 
to  furnish  the  Sscretary  wlto  the  reports 
or  information  required  thereunder  tiViit  tba 
failure  to  comely  ^^  <uv  mlm  or  ngnla- 
tlooa  premulgated  thereunder.  Whoevw 
vloUtee  these  prohUXtlaos  is  subject  to  s 
civil  penalty  to  the  same  extent  and  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  a  person  who  vloUtee  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  National  TnOo  BalMy  Act. 
Furthar,  thaee  vlolattona  are  natninable  to 
toe  same  extent  as  violations  of  title  I  of  ths 
Act  sra  under  ssctton  lia 

We  atzoogly  urge  tha  introduetlao  and  ea- 
aotOMOt  of  thla  legMatlon. 

The  OOoe  of  Management  and  Budget  baa 
advlaad  that  enactment  of  this  leglslstloB 
la  oonalBtsat  wlto  the  objeotlvea  of  this 
Admlnlstratton. 
SUioarely, 

JORW  A.  Vouv. 


My  28,  1971 
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A  bill  to  smend  the  National  TralBo  and 
Motor  vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  a  oonsumer 
Information  program  concerning  toe  dam- 
age susceptibility  and  crashworthlnees  of 
passenger  cara,  and  for  other  purjKiBes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Hepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  toe  "Automobile  Ownen 
Information  Act  of  1971". 

Sbc.  2.  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  toe  publication  of  objective  infor- 
mation concerning  toe  damage  susceptibility 
and  crash  worthiness  of  passenger  can  to 
enable  oonstunen  to  make  a  mora  informed 
choice  In  purchasing  passenger  cars  and  pas- 
senger car  Insurance;  to  promote  competi- 
tion among  passenger  car  manufacturen  In 
the  production  of  passenger  cara  that  are 
more  crashwortoy  and  less  damage  suscep- 
tible; and  to  toduoe  toe  establishment  of 
passenger  oar  insurance  rates  tbat  r^lect 
Uie  variations  in  the  damage  susceptibility 
and  crashworthiness  of  toe  different  makes 
and  models  of  passenger  can. 

Ssc.  3.  Section  102  of  toe  National  Trafllc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (16 
UjB.C.  1391)  is  amended  by  substituting  for 
ths  word  "title",  wherever  it  appean.  the 
WOTd  "Act". 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Trafllc  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  VJB.C.  1381  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  toe  end  a  new 
title  to  re- d  as  follows : 

"TTTLL    '—CONSUMER  INFORMATION 

"Sac.  601.  As  used  In  this  UUe— 

"(1)  'Passenger  car'  means  a  motor  vehicle 
wlto  motive  power  designed  for  carrying  10 
persons  or  less,  except  a  multlpxirpoee  pas- 
senger vehicle,  motorcycle,  or  trailer. 

"(2)  'Multipurpose  passenger  vehicle' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  power,  except 
a  trailer,  designed  to  o  "ry  10  persons  or  leas 
irtilch  Is  constructed  ditoer  on  a  truck 
chassis  or  wlto  q>ecial  featurea  for  occa- 
sional off-road  operation. 

"(3)  'Insurer  of  passenger  can'  means  any 
Insurance  company  or  group  of  Insurance 
companies  under  common  ownership  en- 
gaged in  tbe  business  of  Issuing  passenger 
ear  Insurance  policies  or  Issuing  passenger 
car  Insurance  tbat  is  reinsured  (to  whole  or 
in  part)  and  licensed  to  do  business  under 
toe  laws  of  more  toan  one  State. 

"(4)  'Damage  susoeptiblllty'  means  toe 
physical  damage  Incurred  by  a  motor  vehicle 
Involved  in  a  crash  or  ccdilsion. 

"(6)  'Crashworthiness'  means  the  protec- 
tion that  a  motor  vehicle  affords  its  passen- 
gers against  personal  injury  or  death  as  a 
result  of  a  crash  or  collision. 

"(6)  'Person'  means  any  individual,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  government  agency 
or  otoer  public  or  private  entity. 

"Sk.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  gather 
data  and  conduct  or  contract  for  research 
and  testing  necessary  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  developing  informa- 
tion that  will  inform  the  public  as  to  toe 
damage  susceptibility  and  crashworthiness 
of  all  major  makes  and  models  of  passenger 
care. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  120  of  this 
Act  an  account  of  bis  progress  in  reaching 
tbe  determination  required  by  subsection 
(0)  of  tols  secUon.  Bach  account  shall  in- 
clude a  description  and  analysis  of  the  re- 
search and  testing  performed  pureuant  to 
tols  section,  toe  information  considered  by 
toe  Secretary,  and  any  preliminary  oonclu- 
Mons  he  has  reached.  Each  account  shall  also 
describe  toe  nature  and  purpose  of  future 
reeearch  and  testing  to  be  conducted  to  sub- 
wctlon  (a)  of  tUs  aectton. 

"(0)  The  Secretary  shaU,  not  later  than 
'Uy  1,  1973,  report  to  toe  Congress  his  de- 
tarmlnatlon  of  the  feasibility  of  developing 


tha  Infcrmatloo  speelfled  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  together  wlto  the  basta  for 
his  determination  and  an  outline  of  prooa- 
dures  for  aasurlng  toe  aoouraey  of  the  in- 
fomuitlon  developed  or  to  be  developed  and 
any  reonmman  datlons.  Including  jeoommen- 
datlons  for  sddltionsl  legislation.  If  toe 
Secretary  determines  that  the  development 
of  this  inf  onnatlon  Is  fSastble.  tha  Informa- 
tion shall  be  dsv^oped  in  a  mmnna^  that,  in 
tha  Judgment  ot  the  Seoretaiy,  will  best  en- 
able the  public  to  oomprahand  tlM  damage 
susceptiabillty  and  crashworthlnes  of  pas- 
senger care  or  clauses  of  passenger  can  and 
shall  be  dlssemtnated  to  a  manner  tbat,  in 
toe  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  will  assure 
the  greatest  poaslMa  availability  to  prospec- 
tive purobasen. 

"(d)  Tbe  Secretary  U  authoriBBd  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  such  researeh  and  test- 
ing as  he  deems  necessary  to  cany  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  the  acquisition  and  crash  testing 
of  passenger  can. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  anthorlaed  to  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  tested  passenger  can 
and  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  dis- 
posal to  the  mlsoallansous  rscetpis  of  too 
Treasury;  Provided,  Tbmt  the  Secretary  shall 
Inform  prospective  purchaser  or  acquirer  of 
the  crash-tested  passenger  can  tbat  toey 
have  been  so  tested. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  purchasss  or  otoer- 
wlse  acquires  a  passenger  oar  tliat  has  been 
crash-tested  by  toe  Secretary  and  who  knows 
or  has  reasons  to  know  tbat  toe  passengw 
car  baa  been  so  tested,  shall  inform  in  writ- 
ing each  prospective  purchaser  or  acquirer 
of  the  passenger  car  tbat  it  has  been  crash- 
tested. 

"Sac.  603.  (a)  msuren  of  paastsiger  can, 
or  their  designated  agents,  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  tbe  Secretary,  make  such  reports 
and  furnish  such  inf ormatton  as  toe  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  mt" 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe. 

"(b)  Such  reports  and  information  shall 
toclude,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  accident  claim  dato  relating  to  toe 
type  and  extent  of  physical  damage  and  toe 
cost  of  remedying  toe  damage  according  to 
make,  model,  and  model  year  ot  passenger 
car. 

"(2)  accident  claim  data  relating  to  toe 
type  and  extent  of  personal  injury  accord- 
ing to  make,  model,  and  model  year  of  pas- 
senger oar. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  reports  and  infor- 
mation to  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, toe  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  consider  toe  ooet  of  preparing  and 
furnishing   such   reports   and   information; 

"(2)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such  re- 
ports and  information  will  contribute  to  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  consult  wlto  such  State  insurance 
regulatory  agencies  and  otoer  agencies  and 
associations,  boto  public  and  private,  as  be 
deems  i4>propriato. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  tos  extent 
possible,  obtain  such  reports  and  informa- 
tion from  toe  Lnsurere  of  passenger  care  on 
a  volxintary  basis.  If  toe  Secretary  deems  it 
necessary,  he  may  require  tbat  such  reports 
and  information  be  furnished  at  siicb  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  or  otoerwlse. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not.  in  dissemi- 
nating any  information  received  pursuant  to 
this  section,  dlscloee  toe  name  of,  or  otoer 
identifying  information  about,  any  poson 
who  may  be  an  Insured,  a  claimant,  a  passen- 
ger, an  owner,  a  driver,  an  tojured  person,  a 
witnees,  or  otherwise  involved  in  any  motor 
v^lde  crash  or  ooUlsion,  unlsss  toe  Secre- 
tary baa  toe  consent  of  toe  penons  so  named 
or  otowwise  identified. 

"Sso.  SOi.  (a)  Bvery  insurer  of  passenger 
can,  or  Its  designated  agent,  shall,  tipon 
request  by  toe  etoeretary,  furnish  lilm  wlto 
a  deeerlptlon  of  toe  extent  to  whlOh  toe  In- 


suranoa  tatea  or  ptmoHawM  diarged  by  tha 
insurer  for  passenger  can  are  affected  tqr  the 
damage  susceptibility  and  crashworthiness 
of  toe  various  makes  and  models  dt  passen- 
ger care. 

"  (b)  Tbe  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  i>e  furnished  at  such  times  and  to 
such  manner  as  toe  Secretary  shsll  prescribe 
by  regulation  or  otherwise. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  report  annually 
to  toe  Congress  and,  if  be  deems  it  appro- 
priate. State  insurance  regulatory  agendea, 
toe  extent  to  which  toe  Insurance  ratea  or 
premiums  charged  during  tbe  preceding  cal- 
etular  year  to  insure  toe  various  makss  and 
models  of  passenger  can  were  based  upon 
differences  to  toe  damage  susceptibility  and 
crashwortoiness  of  such  makes  and  models. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  to- 
formation  disseminated  purauant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble so  that  it  is  readily  available  to  pur- 
cliasen  of  passenger  car  iitsuranoe. 

"Sac.  606.  (a)  Passenger  car  manufacturen 
shall,  upon  request  by  toe  Secretary,  furnish 
him  wito  information  Chat  describes  toe 
measures  that  toe  manufacturen  have  taken 
to  improve  toe  crashworthiness  and  reduce 
the  damage  suscepttoillty  of  each  make  and 
modM  c/t  toe  passenger  cars  toey  produce, 
and  dato  and  information  relating  to  crash- 
worthiness  and  damage  susceptlblUty  gained 
by  toe  manufacturen  from  toelr  testing  of 
passenger  cars. 

"(b)  This  information  shall  be  furnished 
at  such  times  and  to  such  manner  as  toe 
Secretary  stiall  preecrlbe  by  regulation  or 
otherwise. 

"(0)  Tlie  Secretary  may  disclose  to  tha 
public  any  or  all  of  toe  information  con- 
tained to  the  reporte  obtained  under  this 
section,  except  for  information  wliich  is  ths 
result  of  a  test  metood  development  program 
or  of  a  test  method  which  the  manufacturer 
detomlnes  is  not  representative,  accurate  or 
reliable.  The  Secretary  may  disclose  infor- 
mation that  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter,  as  defined  in  section 
1906  of  title  16  of  toe  United  States  Coda. 
only  if  he  determines  that  it  is  necessary  for 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

"Sxc.  506.  Not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  bis  public  disclosure  of  any  information 
obtatoed  under  this  Act,  toe  Secretary  shaU 
provide  such  information  to  each  manufac- 
turer or  insurer  to  which  such  information 
pertains,  if  toe  manner  in  which  toe  to- 
formation  is  to  be  promulgated  will  permit 
toe  public  to  ascerteln  readily  toe  identity 
of  the  manufacturer,  or  insurer,  and  shall 
provide  toe  manufact\irer  or  insurer  wlto  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  submit  commente 
to  toe  Secretary  to  regard  to  toe  informa- 
tion. Upon  toe  request  of  toe  manufacturer 
or  insurer,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  such 
comments  or  a  fair  summary  thereof,  or  a 
stetement  of  toe  manufacturer  or  insurer  of 
reasonable  lengto  in  lieu  thereof,  concur- 
rently and  in  association  wito  toe  disclosure 
of  toe  information  to  which  such  comments 
or  statement  appertain.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  reasonable  steps  to  assure,  prior  to  bis 
public  diselos\ue  toereof,  that  information 
from  which  toe  identity  of  toe  manfacturer 
or  insurer  may  be  readily  ascertained  is  ac- 
curate. If  toe  Secretary  ftods  tbat,  to  tba 
administration  of  tols  title,  be  lias  made  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  inaccmrate  or  misleading  to- 
formation.  be  shall  to  a  manner  similar  to 
that  to  which  such  dladoaure  was  made. 
publish  a  retraction  of  such  Inaocurata  or 
mi«i>«Hing  inf  ormatton 

"Sxc.  607.  The  Administntlve  Procedure 
Act  (6  UB.O.  681  et  aeq.)  shall  apply  to  aB 
orden  estabUdiing,  amwidtng.  or  revoklnff 
regulations  estatdlshed  by  ib»  Saerataiy  un- 
der toU  UUe. 

"Sxc.  608.  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
lasue,  amend,  and  revoke  any  rulea  and  regu- 
lations be  deems  naeaaaary  to  carry  out  ths 
purpoees  of  tbti  Utle. 
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"Ski.  609.  No  panon  tbaii — 

"(1)  fall  or  refuse  to  fumlah  tbe  SecreUry 
intb  the  report*  or  lnform»tlon  required 
uoiler  this  title;  or 

"(3)  fall  to  comply  with  any  rules  or  regu- 
lattons  issued  under  this  title. 

"Bsc.  610.  Wlxoerer  violates  seotlon  800 
stMn  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  aa  one 
who  violates  seotlon  108  of  this  Act. 

"Sk.  511.  Violations  of  this  title  shaU  be 
reatralnable  to  the  same  extent  as  violations 
of  title  Z  of  of  this  Act  are  under  section  1 10." 

Sac.  5.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priatod  suoh  funds  aa  are  neoeeaary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoaea  at  this  Aot. 

Sac.  8.  "nils  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enaotmmt. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BiBLS,  Mr.  BuisicK,  Mr.  Craits- 

TOH,  Mr.  EasTLAifS,  Mr.  Fohc, 

Mr.   Oravsl.   Mr.   Haktkx,  Mr. 

Ha«t.  Mr.  Httohbs,  Mr.  Inoute. 

Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  McOovbrn,  Mr. 

MktLzx,  Mr.  Stivkns,  Mr.  Tatt. 

and  Mr.  Tuioixt)  : 
8.  2358.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  enacted  a  comprehensive  new 
disaster  relief  law — ^Public  Law  91-606 — 
which  was  designed  to  extend  and  codify 
previous  legislation  and  to  provide  a 
number  of  new  programs  for  assistance 
to  disaster  victims.  This  act  marked  the 
culmination  of  many  years'  ettort 
directed  toward  enlarging  and  making 
more  effective  the  Federal  role  in  assist- 
ing State  and  local  governments  and  in- 
dividuals Incurring  severe  losses  in  ma- 
jor disasters.  Those  who  were  directly 
Involved  in  its  preparation  smd  passage 
attempted  to  fcn-esee  and  include  provi- 
sions which  would  be  adequate  to  cope 
with  most  basic  needs  following  a  natural 
catastn^he. 

Nevertheless,  the  experience  <rf  a  few 
short  months  Indicates  that  some  prob- 
lems sold  contingencies  have  not  yet  been 
provided  for  by  the  new  law.  Less  than  6 
weeks  after  the  President  signed  the  new 
act  cm  the  last  day  of  the  year,  a  highly 
destructive  earthquake  occurred  In  the 
Ban  Fernando,  Calif,  area  aa  Febru- 
ary 9,  1971.  Although  only  moderately 
severe — 6.6  magnitude  on  the  Rlchter 
scale — ^In  comparison  to  some  others,  the 
earthquake  caused  more  than  60  deaths, 
1.000  injuries,  and  an  estimated  half 
Ulllon  dollars  in  property  damages. 

Coming  as  it  did  such  a  short  time 
after  the  new  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act 
had  been  adopted,  the  California  earth- 
quake forced  a  quick  and  difficult  test 
of  its  many  new  provisions.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  3  days  of  hearings  held 
June  10-12  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  in  San  Fernando  demon- 
strate clearly  that  on  the  whole  the  new 
omnibus  act  proved  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit in  helping  to  repair  and  restore  pub- 
lic services,  provide  essential  shelter, 
food,  and  clothing,  demolish  unsafe 
structures,  remove  debris,  and  minimize 
personal  hardships  and  financial  losses. 
To  my  knowledge  none  of  the  more 
than  60  witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
hearings,  which  I  was  privileged  to  chair, 
were  critical  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 


new  aot,  although  there  were  several  sug- 
gestions for  additions  or  amendments. 
While  most  State  and  local  governmental 
(rfnolals,  as  weB  as  many  private  citizens, 
expressed  their  satisftetlon  with  and 
gratitude  for  the  aid  which  Congress  has 
authorized,  certain  gaps  and  special 
needs  were  clearly  evident  which  give 
rise  to  my  proposals  today. 

Some  complaints  were  voiced  about 
unnecessary  administrative  delays  and 
redtape,  insufficient  coordination,  lack  of 
adequate  relief  personnel,  slowness  in 
processing  applications  for  disaster  loans 
the  many  weeks  which  elapsed  before 
damaged  buildings  were  Inspected  for 
safety  purposes  and.  In  some  cases  delays 
encountered  in  razing  hazardous  struc- 
tures and  in  removing  debris.  I  was  per- 
sonally very  displeased  to  learn  that  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstratlofn  appeared 
to  be  unjustifiably  slow  in  handling  dis- 
aster loan  requests  and  did  not  bring  into 
the  Los  Angeles  curea  enough  loan  offi- 
cers, especially  those  possessing  bl-lln- 
gual  ability,  until  some  two  months  after 
the  disaster  occurred.  Desi^te  some  de- 
ficiencies and  errors,  however,  which 
might  be  attributable  In  part  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  first  major  disaster  un- 
der the  new  act,  I  believe  General  Lin- 
coln, Director  at  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Ralph  Bums,  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer  in  direct 
charge  of  all  relief  activities,  and  the 
msmy  other  Federal  officers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  San  Fernando  operation, 
should  be  commended  for  a  job  well  done. 

The  San  Fernando  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Public  "Worka  C<Hnmlttee 
provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  review 
the  effectiveness  of  both  the  terms  and 
the  administration  of  a  significant  new 
statute  little  more  than  6  months  after 
its  enactment.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
1970  act,  in  addition  to  bringing  together 
scattered  sections  of  existing  law,  made 
permanent  several  innovations  which 
had  been  adopted  temporarily  in  1969 
and  also  added  a  number  of  important 
new  types  of  Federal  aid  not  previously 
available.  On  the  whole  these  provisions 
fimctloned  well  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
California  earthquake  and  will  provide 
sizable  new  benefits,  both  to  public  agen- 
cies and  to  private  property  owners.  Be- 
fore suggesting  a  number  of  amendments 
which  I  beUeve  the  evidence  indicates  are 
needed  to  perfect  the  act,  however,  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  summarize 
briehy  some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  1970  act. 

TO  help  achieve  unified  direction  of  as- 
sistance In  major  disasters,  the  new  law 
required  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
coordinating  <^cer  who  would  have  full 
authority  and  responsibility  to  manage 
and  coordinate  relief  activities  of  all 
governmental  agencies  «ts  well  as  those 
private  organizations  handling  or  dis- 
tributing Federal  funds  or  supplies. 
Emergency  support  teams  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel, to  be  deployed  In  major  disaster 
areas,  were  authorized.  All  disaster  as- 
sistance activities  were  required  to  be 
carried  aa  Impartially  and  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  groimds  of  race,  ccdor, 
religion,  nationality,  sex,  age.  or  eco- 
nomic status.  To  the  extent  practicable 


and  feasible,  preference  must  be  given 
to  local  firms  and  Individuals  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  such  por- 
poaes  as  debris  clearance,  dlstributloD 
of  supplies,  and  reconstruction. 

For  the  first  time  the  act  authorized 
the  President  to  use  all  Federal  resources 
to  help  avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a 
threatened  major  disaster  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  imminent.  For  the  first 
time  also  Federal  agencies  were  given  the 
power  to  waive  any  administrative  pro- 
cedural conditions  in  the  admlnlstnitlaB 
of  gnuit-ln-ald  programs  which  might 
otherwise  preclude  the  giving  of  assist- 
ance if  a  disaster  should  make  It  Impoi- 
sible  to  meet  those  conditions.  Priority 
can  be  given  to  the  processing  and  con> 
filderatlon  of  applications  received  from 
public  bodies  in  major  disaster  areas  un- 
der a  nxmiber  of  Federal  aid  programs, 
including  the  planning,  repair,  and  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  and  tbe 
building  of  low-rent  housing. 

Several  new  types  of  aid  were  made 
available  to  communities  suffering  seri- 
ous damage  in  major  disasters,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  emergency — but 
temporary — communications  and  public 
trsoisportatlon  services  if  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Director  of  OEP.  The  Presi- 
dent was  also  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  any  local  government  which  loses  sub- 
stantial property  tax  revenue  because  re- 
assessment following  a  major  disaster 
results  in  lower  property  tax  valuatiooa. 
In  addition,  in  those  areas  where  major 
sources  of  employment  have  been  forced 
by  a  disaster  to  cease  doing  business,  both 
SBA  and  FHA  loans  without  limit  to  sise 
can  be  made  to  enable  those  employen 
to  resume  operations  in  order  to  restore 
economic  viability  to  the  area.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  Congress  last  year  doubled 
from  50  to  100  percent  the  amount  of 
FMleral  contributions  which  could  be 
made  to  State  tmd  local  governments  for 
the  repair,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment of  all  public  installations,  sudi  as 
streets,  highways,  biiUdlngs.  sewers,  dis- 
posal plants,  water  mains,  water  supply 
works,  and  fiood  control  facilities. 

The  1970  act  likewise  made  significant 
Increases  in  assistance  for  the  private 
sector.  Temporary  housing  for  disaster 
victims  can  now  be  provided  without  any 
rental  charge  for  up  to  12  months,  and 
emergency  hoxislng  can  be  sold  later  to 
temporary  occupants  at  fsdr  and  equita- 
ble prices.  Mortgage  or  rental  payments 
without  charge  were  authorized  to  be 
made  for  individuals  or  families  who,  be- 
cause of  hardship  caused  by  a  major  dis- 
aster, have  received  notice  of  eviction 
from  their  residence  as  the  result  of  a 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  terminatiao 
of  a  lease,  or  cancellation  of  a  contract 
for  sale. 

The  amount  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration or  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans  which  could  be 
cancelled  was  Increased  from  $1,800  to 
$2,500  on  that  portion  of  any  loan  abovt 
$500.  Such  disaster  loans  must  be  madt 
to  any  adult  lotm  applicant  without  any 
consideration  of  age,  with  the  Inters^ 
rate  fixed  at  an  amount  2  percent  le« 
than  the  average  market  yield  of  UB. 
hoadB  but  in  no  case  more  than  6  per* 
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oent  Any  repairs,  restoration,  or  reccm- 
gtructlon  of  residential  structures  with 
disaster  loans  must  be  done  according 
to  applicable  standards  of  safety,  de- 
cency, sanitation,  and  building  codes. 
Eligibility  for  relocatioi  assistance  un- 
der the  Housing  Act  Is  not  to  be  denied 
because  a  major  disaster  might  make  it 
Impossible  to  reoccupy  property  from 
which  the  owner  had  been  displaced. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  make 
special  compensation  payments  to  per- 
■ODS  losing  Jobs  because  of  a  major  dis- 
aster but  who  are  not  eligible  for  regular 
unemployment  cooxpensation  under  the 
laws  of  their  State  of  residence.  Also, 
whenever  a  major  disaster  prevents  low- 
Income  households  from  purchasing  ade- 
quate amoimts  of  nutritious  food,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  distribute  food 
coupons  and  surplus  commodities  as  long 
as  he  deems  necessary.  The  programs 
authorized  by  the  act  are  to  be  conducted 
by  the  DlrecUn-  of  OEP  with  the  advice 
<rf  ai^n^riate  Federal  agencies  and 
State  and  local  bar  associations  In  order 
to  assist  low-income  individuals  unable 
to  secure  legal  services  because  of  a 
major  disaster. 

A  number  of  important  provisions  were 
adopted  in  modified  form  from  previous- 
ly enacted  legislation.  Federal  agencies 
can  be  directed  by  the  President  to  pro- 
vide equipment,  supplies,  medicine,  food, 
personnel  and  other  resources  for  as- 
sistance In  disasters.  Federal  facilities 
may  be  repcdred,  restored,  reconstructed, 
or  replaced  without  delay  if  the  Pcesident 
determines  such  action  cannot  be  de- 
ferred until  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations are  made  by  Congress.  Special 
adjustments  may  be  made  in  the  terms 
and  obligations  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration loans.  Orants  can  foe  made  to 
States  to  help  suppress  any  fire  on  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  lands  which 
threatens  to  become  a  major  disaster. 
Debris  removal  from  both  publicly  and 
privately  owned  land  and  waters  can  be 
accomplished  either  through  direct  use 
of  Federal  agencies  or  by  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  dvll  defense 
communications  system  may  be  used 
for  warnings  needed  in  areas  mdsmgered 
by  imminent  major  disasters.  Orants  not 
to  exceed  an  Initial  $250,000  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  with  subsequent  grants  up  to 
$25,000  for  updating  and  improvement 
purposes,  can  be  made  to  States  for  the 
preparation  suid  revision  of  comprehen- 
sive disaster  relief  plans.  Finally,  spe- 
cial precaution  must  be  taken  to  guaran- 
tee that  no  person,  business  concern,  or 
other  entity  receives  Federal  assistance 
or  benefits  for  any  loss  in  a  major  disas- 
ter for  which  there  has  been  compensa- 
tirai  from  Insurance  or  any  other  pro- 
sram. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
those  who  participated  most  directly  in 
the  formulation  and  adoption  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  intoided  and 
hoped  that,  except  for  the  pomlbility  of 
disaster  Insurance,  It  would  fulfill  most 
of  the  needs  for  legislation  In  this  field 
for  many  years.  The  act  was  based  sub- 
stantially on  S.  3619,  a  Ull  which  I  In- 
troduced March  20  of  last  year  after 
holding  extensive  hearings  on  the  tragic 
suffering  caused  by  Hurricane  CamlHe. 


It  also  relied  heavily  on  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Acts  of  1966  and  1969,  both  of  wfalcfa 
stemmed  largely  from  bills  which  I  had 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  While  there 
seems  to  be  general  consensus  that  the 
new  law  is  superior  to  the  old  and  pro- 
vides additional  worthwhile  benefits,  I 
am  convinced  that  certain  further  steps 
should  be  takoi. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  unfortunate  that 
all  private  property  caimot  be  insured 
against  losses  caused  by  every  type  of 
major  disaster.  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
disaster  rdief  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
1970  would  have  provided  for  a  Federal 
Oovemment  operated  and  subsidized 
system  of  all-risk  disaster  insurance  un- 
less the  private  insurance  industry  with- 
in a  limited  time  period  made  such  cov- 
erage available  at  reasonable  rates.  Al- 
though this  title  was  Hlmlnatsd  from  the 
bill  before  it  was  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Cooimittee,  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar measure— S.  903 — on  February  22  of 
this  year  and  hope  it  will  receive  serious 
consideration. 

The  need  for  and  meilte  of  all-risk 
disaster  Insurance  have  been  ^qilored  at 
length  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  further  dlscussicm  now.  I  cannot  let 
this  oi>portunity  pass,  however,  without 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ter- 
rible earthquake  in  California  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  strengthened  my  conviction  that 
some  type  of  contributory  system  of  in- 
surance protectlcm  against  disaster  losses 
must  be  established.  Economic  damage 
caused  by  tmexpected  natural  catastro- 
phes has  escalated  higher  and  higher 
each  year.  While  I  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  have  advocated  in- 
creased public  contributions  to  assist  dis- 
aster victims,  the  economic  cost  has  ris- 
en to  such  a  high  point  that  special 
thought  must  be  given  to  determine  how 
best  the  burden  can  be  managed. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
National  Government,  with  revenue  de- 
rived from  general  taxation,  can  and 
should  continue  to  absorb  a  significant 
portion  of  the  ever-mounting  property 
losses  which  always  follow  in  the  wake  of 
major  disasters.  My  impression  is  that 
most  Americans  would  prefer  to  purchase 
in  advance,  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  sub- 
sidized rate,  adequate  protection  for  their 
property  against  disaster  loss  than  to  de- 
pend on  subsequent  governmental  subsi- 
dies or  private  chari^.  Until  suph  Ume 
as  a  woiicable  system  of  all-indusive 
disaster  insurance  has  been  establi^ied. 
however,  few  would  question  the  neces- 
sity or  justlficati(m  for  ccmtinuing  and 
even  expanding  the  Federal  rede  in  as- 
sisting victims  of  natural  disasters. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  which  proposes  a 
series  of  amendmente  designed  to  sup- 
plement and  make  more  effective  the 
1970  Disaster  Relief  Act  Most  of  the 
changes  are  aimed  at  solving  particular 
problems  raised  in  the  recent  hearings 
or  preventing  and  alleviating  possible 
serious  tragedies  in  the  future.  Let  me 
outline  them  briefly  one  by  one. 

I.  acoMomc  stattts  op  uaasm  loam 

APPUCAMTB 

Section  235  of  tbe  act,  irtilcb  now  pro- 
hibite  the  consideration  of  the  age  of 
any  adidt  loan  appUeuit  In  detennlning 


whether  a  disaster  loan  shall  be  made  at 
Its  amount,  would  be  amended  to  Include 
also  the  factors  of  envloyment  and  wel- 
fare status. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  guar- 
antee that  SBA.  FHA,  and  VA  disaster 
loans  would  not  be  denied  soO^  on  the 
grounds  that  homeowners  might  be  un- 
employed or  on  public  welfare.  Demlte 
the  fact  that  section  209  of  the  act  qwdf- 
IcaUy  forbids  discrimination  in  disaster 
assistance.  Including  the  processing  of 
^plications,  on  the  grounds  of  "eco- 
nomic status  prior  to  a  major  disaster." 
there  s^varently  have  been  Instances  in 
^rtilch  disaster  loans  were  not  granted 
because  a  homeowner  was  either  not 
employed  or  was  receiving  public  welfare 
beneflte. 

It  seems  to  me  that  homeowners  who 
hi4>pen  to  be  unemployed,  especially  if 
the  loss  of  a  job  is  rtiated  to  the  major 
disaster,  or  those  who  may  be  redpiento 
of  public  welfare,  are  especially  in  need 
of  P^ederal  disaster  assistance.  One  who 
lacks  a  steady  income  would  be  far  less 
cm>able  personally  of  improving  his  own 
residence  than  one  who  is  employed  or 
has  other  resources.  Ttie  irony  is  that 
present  policy,  by  refusing  for  these  rea- 
sons to  award  a  disaster  loan  for  the  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  of  a  dwelling, 
would  deny  to  many  economically  dis- 
tressed homeowners  the  present  $2,500 
subsidy  received  by  others  who  borrow 
more  than  $500. 1  can  see  no  reason  for 
continuing  to  penalize  in  this  fashion 
those  who  are  most  needy.  Without  such 
benefita  society  may  well  be  forced  to 
assume  the  burden  of  caring  for  these 
homeowners  in  some  other  fashion. 

2.   DISTSIBUnON  OP  PO<M>  COUFOKS  AND  StTKPLUS 

ooaucooiiiaa 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  Federal  coordinating  officer  could 
supervise  and  direct  the  distribution  of 
food  coupons  and  surplus  commodities  to 
low-income  households  In  disaster  areas 
where  there  does  not  exist  a  regular  ad- 
ministrative system  for  such  distribution 
or  in  those  Instances  in  which  he  deter- 
mines that  distribution  has  been  Inade- 
quate, unnecessarily  delayed  or  lacks  co- 
ordination. 

Testimony  was  received  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  in  San  Pter- 
nando  which  revealed  an  administrative 
snarl  in  the  handling  of  food  coupons 
and  surplus  commodities.  For  reasons  not 
entirely  clear,  the  program  was  very  slow 
In  getting  sterted  and  never  fully 
achieved  Ite  intended  purpose.  Although 
considerable  qxiantity  of  free  food  was 
distributed  by  various  charitable  orga- 
nizations and  many  meals  were  provided 
throned  mass  feeding  coiters.  food  cou- 
pons and  surirfus  commodities  were  not 
employed  very  extensively. 

In  situations  of  this  type,  or  where 
local  govenmfients  have  failed  to  set  up 
machinery  to  handle  food  stamps,  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer  should  be 
empowered  to  fill  this  need  directly, 
worldng,  of  course,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Depiartment  of  Agriculture.  As  the 
aae  official  In  charge  of  administering  all 
Federal  assistance  in  a  major  disaster 
area,  there  should  be  no  question  about 
his  authority  to  supervise  or  even  handle 
this  important  function  directly. 
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Beetton  2S2  of  the  law  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  contributions  to  State 
and  local  fOTeminentB  for  the  repair, 
restoration,  retxmstnictkni  or  mdaoe- 
ment  of  all  public  faeUltiee  except  thoee 
used  ezcluBlTely  for  recreattanal  pur- 
posea.  I  am  proposing  to  delete  this  one 
exception  so  that  recreational  faciUtlM 
will  be  treated  eoually  with  aU  other 
State  and  local  f  aclUtiea. 

This  limitation,  which  was  not  in  mj 
original  bill  or  in  the  rersian  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  jrear.  was  added 
dniing  the  conference  with  House  Mem- 
bers. Although  at  fbst  ^ance  excluding 
recreational  facilities  frcHn  Federal  bene- 
fits might  seem  to  be  logical,  I  un  now 
convinced  this  was  a  mistake  which 
should  be  rectified. 

A  swimming  pool,  tennis  court,  gym- 
nasium, hasehall.  or  football  field.  Seat- 
ing rink.  goU  course,  or  other  rectiea- 
tlonal  facility  may  In  one  sense  be  a 
linury,  but  when  it  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated l^  a  community  which  has  been 
devastated  by  a  vicious  hurricane  or  a 
dlflnptive  earthquake  and  which  Is  not 
aUe  to  finance  its  return  to  normal  use, 
the  local  dtlaens.  young  or  old.  who  de- 
pend on  that  facility  have  sulfered  a 
grievous  loss.  If  one  assumes  that  pro- 
viding for  and  encouraging  public  recre- 
ation is  a  proper  function  of  local  gov- 
emm«it.  then  it  ts  dlfflcult  to  argue  that 
Federal  assistance  aimed  at  restoring  a 
oommunlty  to  its  predlsaster  status 
should  spedflcally  single  out  this  one 
a^ect  of  the  full  life  for  banishment. 


4.  ABTAMCB  rATMSim  OT 
UONXKIBUTIUMB 

One  of  the  primary  needs  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  in  the 
hearings  hdd  in  San  Fenuuido  was  that 
for  early  release  of  a  portion  of  Federal 
aid  authorlaed  for  communities  damaged 
by  major  disasters.  In  fuiditlon  to  their 
regular  expenditures  most  local  govern- 
ments in  disaster  areas  are  confronted 
with  many  unexpected  and  unusual  de- 
mands resulting  from  the  emergency. 
Consequently,  they  may  find  it  difficult 
to  carry  on  necessary  governmental  ac- 
tivities and  disaster  relief  oi)erations 
simultaneously. 

The  1970  disaster  relief  law  authorizes 
the  President  to  make  grants  to  State 
or  local  governments  for  purposes  of  de- 
tnis  removal,  supplementary  payments 
to  offset  property  tax  losses,  and  repair- 
ing, restoring  or  replacing  damaged  or 
destroyed  public  facilities.  Ordinarily 
payments  for  debris  clearance  or  recon- 
struction cannot  be  made  until  a  full 
and  complete  appraisal  has  been  made, 
contracts  been  awarded,  and  the  project 
is  underway.  Supplementary  payments 
to  offset  property  tax  losses  can  not  now 
be  made  until  a  reassessment  of  property 
has  taken  place  in  order  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  the  loss. 

I  am  propoatng  an  amendment  which 
woold  authorise  the  Preeideat  to  make 
advance  payments  of  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
total  final  contributions  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  for  tfaeee  purpoaee. 
Such  advance  payments  oould  be  made 
only  after  an  arohcation  has  been  pre- 


ited  by  the  State  or  local  gofvemment. 
certified  as  to  its  accuracy  by  the  Federal 
ooordinattaig  offlcer.  which  sets  forth  a 
full  description  by  competent  and  re- 
cponslble  officers  of  the  damages  In- 
onrred  or  the  amount  of  property  taxes 
lost.  If  VbB  total  amount  of  advance  pay- 
ments should  ever  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  final  grant  to  be  made, 
which  would  seem  to  be  highly  unlikely 
because  of  the  60-percent  limit,  the 
amendment  fiirther  provides  that  the 
State  or  local  government  would  be  obli- 
gated to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  any 
amount  of  overpayment. 

Let  me  emphaaiae  that  this  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  increase  the 
amount  ot  Federal  contribution  for 
which  the  State  or  local  government  is 
legally  digihle  nor  would  tt  add  meas- 
urably to  administrative  or  other  costs. 
Its  8(de  purpose  is  to  speed  up  the  cash 
flow  to  hard-pressed  commumttes  which 
may  be  overwhdmed  with  abnormal  de- 
mands for  emergency  services,  overtime 
for  personnel,  new  equipment,  and  spe- 
cial supplies.  Officials  of  the  cities  of  Los 
Angles  and  San  Fernando  and  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angles  all  reported  to  us 
the  tremendous  cash  squeece  under 
which  they  were  operating  because  of 
unavoidable  expenditures  attributable  to 
the  earthquake.  I  bdieve  it  would  be  both 
reasonable  and  pr(n)er  to  permit  such 
distressed  communities  in  effect  to  draw 
in  advance  upon  the  credits  which  they 
have  under  the  disaster  law. 

s.  PUVATX  iaa>iCAx.  cabx  rAciUTDcs 

Hoe|>ltals  and  otiier  medical  care  fa- 
cilities suffered  heavy  damage  in  the  San 
Fernando  earthquake,  m  addition  to  the 
Veterans  hospital  and  newly  built, 
county  owned,  Oliver  View  Sanltorlimi  at 
Sylmar,  two  private  hospitals — Pacolma 
Lutheran  and  Holy  Cross — were  practi- 
cally destroyed.  More  than  1,200  beds  in 
boQ>ltals  with  contracts  to  provide  emer- 
gency medical  services  were  midered 
useless,  and  it  was  estimated  not  long 
after  the  disaster  that  about  95  percent 
of  the  hospital  beds  in  the  areas  were 
occupied. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  provides  com- 
Idete  reimbursement  for  reconstruction 
costs  of  public  ho^itals,  but  th^ie  is  no 
similar  provision  to  assist  privately 
owned  hc»pltals.  Permanent  loss  of  these 
facilities  in  a  disaster  stricken  area  could 
create  very  serious  health  care  prob- 
lems«  In  many  Instances  financing  their 
replacement  might  prove  main  diffletilt 
than  it  would  for  public  institutions  be- 
cause they  have  depended  heavily  on  pri- 
vate associations  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  revenue  and  their  resources  are 
generally  quite  limited. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
President  be  authorised  to  make  grants 
for  the  repair,  reconstruction  or  replace- 
ment of  any  medical  care  facility  owned 
and  <n>erated  by  a  private,  non-profit  or- 
ganization which  is  exempt  fnnn  taxa- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  which  has  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  major  disaster. 

TUs  is  very  similar  to  a  bin.  8.  1237, 
which  was  introduced  on  March  13  l^ 
Senator  TcmriT  with  the  oo^wnsorshlp 
of  myBelf  and  some  SO  other  Senators. 
However.  I  am  suggesting  two  additional 


provisions  which  were  not  in  the  origliHi 
bilL  First,  my  amendment  would  pro* 
vide  assistance  for  administrative  and 
other  support  facilities  essential  to  tbe 
operation  of  such  medical  care  facilitiBi, 
even  though  not  contiguous  thereto,  sodi 
as  laundry,  food,  or  laboratory  in«tnt|||- 
tions. 

Second,  the  President  would  be  an* 
thorized  to  make  additional,  supidemen- 
tary  grants  to  enable  a  private  health 
care  facility  to  resume  or  continue  its  fW 
operations  if  the  Federal  coordinating 
offlcer  determined  that  the  normal  costs 
of  operation  had  been  Increased  by  thi 
effects  of  a  major  disaster  to  stich  an  ex- 
tent that  it  had  been  inhibited  or  Im- 
peded in  its  ability  to  render  needed 
health  care  services.  Evidence  is  clear 
that  hoMtal  operating  costs  may  in- 
crease dramatically  because  of  added  ex- 
penses caused  solely  by  a  major  disaster: 
in  such  cases  I  believe  supplemoital  as- 
sistance, without  which  needed  healtii 
care  services  could  not  be  provided, 
would  be  more  than  Justified.  This  would 
have  limited  application  for  Aort  dura- 
tion only  in  those  specific  situations 
where  the  Federal  coordinating  <rfBcer 
found  that  such  aid  was  essential, 
a.  nuaamar  wnancti.  amd  bospital  amTw 

The  terrible  devastation  inflicted  on 
hospitals  in  the  San  Fernando  area  by 
the  recent  earthquake,  together  with  ex- 
amples of  similar  damage  suffered  in 
other  major  disasters  during  recent 
years,  has  convinced  me  of  the  need  for 
a  careful  study  to  determine  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  emergency  med- 
ical smd  hospital  services  in  potential  dis- 
aster areas.  In  the  confused  and  chaotic 
conditions  which  accompany  most  ma- 
jor disasters,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  have  well  prepared  plans  and 
arrangements  which  will  permit  use  of 
all  health  care  facilities. 

This  amendment  woxild  direct  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Prqiaredness  to 
conduct  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  capa- 
bility of  and  the  needs  for  emergency 
medical  and  hospital  services  in  areas 
which  might  be  subjected  to  tmexpected 
catastrophee.  It  woiild  inquire  into  all 
phases  of  pr^iaraUon  and  readiness  for 
emergency  h^th  care  during  disasters 
deemed  significant  by  the  Director. 
Among  other  factors,  the  inventory 
should  include  the  following:  The  status 
of  emergency  medical  communications 
systems;  coordination  of  UJ3.  milltaiy 
and  veterans  facilities  and  personnd 
with  civilian  health  care  resources;  the 
availability  of  emergency  water  sources, 
potable  water  suwUes,  and  sanitary  fa- 
cilities for  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
otiier  similar  Institutions;  the  quantity, 
location,  and  availability  of  portable  or 
"packaged"  hospitals,  medical  supplies, 
and  equipment;  problems  of  identifica- 
tion and  tracing  medical  patients  injured 
In  UAjor  disasters:  the  status  of  local 
emergency  medical  plans  and  their  co- 
ordination with  State  disaster  plans:  the 
granting  of  staff  privileges  by  hospitals 
to  nonstaff  physicians  during  major  dis- 
asters; and  the  need  for  additional  fundi 
to  help  support  State  and  local  emer- 
g«icy  medical  care  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Oflloe 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  working  In 
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cooperation  with  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  would  be  authorized  to  prepare 
through  each  regional  director  of  the 
CEP,  an  emergency  health  plan  for  each 
metropolitan  district  of  50,000  or  more 
population  to  coordinate  during  major 
disasters  the  medical  faculties  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Federal  Government  with 
those  of  State  and  local  govemmoits  and 
also  wish  those  of  private  health  care 
organizations  and  medical  associations. 
The  plan  would  be  aimed  at  achieving 
the  greatest  amount  of  interrelationship 
and  reciprocity  possible  for  all  health- 
care personnel  and  facilities  in  the  event 
of  a  major  disaster,  and  would  be  related 
also  to  the  disaster  plans  of  each  State. 
No  more  than  1  year  after  the  survey 
of  emergency  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices has  been  completed,  the  President 
would  Ije  requested  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  need  for  any  additional  legisla- 
tion or  funding  he  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  overall  goal. 

7.  GBAirr  FBO<»AM  FOB  SOMXOWMKXS 

Reliable  estimates  indicated  that  more 
than  1,000  homes  owned  by  moderate- 
and  middle-inoome  people  were  severely 
damaged  or  nuide  completely  uninhabit- 
able by  the  San  Fernando  earthquake. 
These  residences  in  general  are  in  the 
$25,000  to  $40,000  or  more  price  range, 
many  of  which  are  tticumbered  by  siz- 
able mortgages  or  other  types  of  liens. 

Even  though  the  1970  Disaster  Relief 
Act  did  authorize  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration disaster  loans  at  fairly  favor- 
able interest  rates,  on  which  a  maximum 
of  $2,500  of  the  principal  would  be  can- 
celed on  loans  above  $500,  this  siibsidy 
obviously  would  be  comparatively  little 
help,  for  exEimple,  to  an  owner  of  a  de- 
stroyed $40,000  home  burdmed  with  a 
$25,000  mortgage.  While  he  might  be  able 
to  secure  a  disaster  loan  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  refiiumce  his  present  ob- 
ligation and  reconstruct  his  home,  the 
total  debt  of  more  than  $60,000  could 
easily  entail  monthly  payments  far  more 
than  his  income  could  bear. 

The  presoit  $2,500  subsidy  has  its 
origin  in  the  8i)eclal  act  Congress  passed 
in  1965  to  bring  relief  to  the  victims  of 
HiuTicane  Betsy.  The  $1,800  forgiveness 
feature  on  SBA  and  FHA  loans,  which 
was  provided  then  for  this  one  disaster, 
was  later  incorporated  in  the  1969  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act,  and  in  1970  the  amount 
was  Increased  by  $700.  A  subsidy  of  this 
amount  is  of  great  help  to  those  who 
incur  limited  damage  to  their  homes  or 
business  in  many  kinds  of  disasters,  or 
where  the  property  itself  may  not  exceed 
$10,000  to  $15,000  in  value.  It  provides 
a  floor  of  support  which,  coupled  wltti 
the  disaster  loan  Itself,  has  enabled  many 
owners  to  repair  or  rebuild  their  homes, 
and  I  fully  support  It 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real  need  for 
additional  assistance  for  those  who  are 
purchasing  more  exi>aislve  pn^erty  on 
long-term  omtraots  or  with  sizable 
mortgages.  With  the  Q>iraling  oocts  of 
housing  in  the  last  few  years  many  mod- 
erate income  families,  eq)ecially  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  where  piloe  levtis  have 
risen  rapidly,  have  been  foroad  to  go 
heavily  in  debt  to  obtain  deoent  and 
livable  homes.  Younger  ooaidM  with  obll- 


droi  eQ>ecially  have  often  onnmitted 
themselves  so  extensively  for  the  pur- 
chase of  suitable  accommodations  that 
loss  of  their  equity  by  a  disaster  against 
which  insiutmce  is  xmobtalnable  consti- 
tutes a  real  tragedy  to  their  family. 

In  searching  for  a  propo-  way  in  which 
to  provide  additional  assistance  to  this 
group  of  homeowners,  I  Joined  with  Sen- 
ators TuimiT  and  Crahston  in  mransor- 
ing  a  bill — S.  1427 — ^which  would  permit 
cancellaUcm  up  to  a  total  of  $20,000  of 
SBA  or  FHA  disaster  loans.  There  is 
merit  to  this  approach  and  it  may  be  the 
most  expeditious  method  to  accomplish 
a  desired  goal.  However,  as  now  drawn 
it  would  make  no  distinction  between 
those  who  are  atBuent  and  possess  ample 
resources  and  those  who  have  been  sev- 
erely squeezed  by  the  loss  of  their  prop- 
erty in  a  major  disaster.  Moreover,  it 
would  tend  to  intermix  to  a  much  greater 
degree  the  nmnagement  of  long-tam 
loans  by  agencies  oriented  primarily  to- 
ward a  repayment  philosophy  with  a 
puredy  humanitarian,  nonbanking  type 
function. 

Consequently,  my  amendment  would 
authorize  the  President  to  make  grants 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  major 
disaster  to  an  owner-occupied  dwelling 
totaling  more  than  $3,000  and  not  com- 
pensated by  insurance  or  otherwise,  if 
such  loss  constitutes  a  severe  economic 
hardship  to  the  homeowner.  This  is  a 
function  which  the  President  might  want 
to  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
iUrban  Development,  although  my 
amendment  would  not  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  in  this  matter.  Orants 
made  under  these  circimistances  could 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  cost  of 
r^airing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or 
replacing  an  owner-occupied  residence 
as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 
disaster  and  In  conformity  with  appli- 
cable codes,  specifications  and  standards, 
nor  be  in  excess  of  a  total  amoimt  of 
$15,000. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  hypo- 
thetical example  dted  before,  this  would 
mean  that  a  hoifieowner  faced  with  re- 
financing a  present  $25,000  mortgage  on 
a  destroyed  home  which  had  been  valued 
at  $40,000  prior  to  the  disaster,  would  be 
eligible,  if  Justified  by  his  own  personal 
financial  circumstances  for  a  total  sub- 
sidy of  $17,500.  He  could  receive  outright 
cancellation  of  $2,500  on  a  disaster  loan 
above  $500  plus  a  maximum  of  $16,000 
from  the  spedal  grant  program.  lb  addl- 
ticm  he  could  refinance  the  test  of  his 
total  obllgaticm  with  a  long-term,  inter- 
est-subsidized disaster  loan,  on  idiiefa 
payments  of  both  interest  and  principal 
could  be  deferred  for  as  long  as  3 
years  under  present  law. 

I  believe  this  extra  assistance  should 
be  lindted  to  those  homeowners  who  can 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  their  own 
reeouroes  are  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
damage  to  their  dwdUngs  without  severe 
financial  distress.  While  aU  of  us  sym- 
pathise greatly  with  anyone  who  has 
been  caused  grief  and  hardship  In  a 
major  disaster  and  while  evetythlng  pos- 
sible should  be  dc»e  to  provide  emer- 
gency aid,  the  special  bcnos  oentm- 
plated  fay  nay  anMndmeni  should  not  be 
available  to  those  whose  personal  f  ortOM 


or  large  Income  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  finance  their  own  housing  costs. 

To  those  who  might  question  the  wis- 
dom ai.  outright  grants  of  this  type  to 
disaster  victims,  let  me  point  ook  that 
this  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  disaster 
relief  fain— S.  1861— which  I  introduoed 
more  than  6  yean  ago  and  which  was 
adopted  without  objection  fay  the  Senate 
in  July  1965,  contained  a  very  similar 
proviBlon.  Thai,  bill  contemplated  a 
grant-in-aid  program  whereby  assist- 
ance would  have  been  provided  to  the 
States  to  assist  homeowners  suffering 
property  losses  in  major  disasters.  Uhder 
that  bill,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  agreed  to  assume  disaster  losses  up 
to  50  peroexA  of  $30,000  on  homes  if  the 
State  would  have  provided  25  percent  of 
the  same  amount.  This  would  have 
meant  that  a  homeowner  would  have 

been  rfiglMA  for  a  maTtmnm   of  $15,000 

fei  Federal  payment  and  of  $7,500  from 
the  State.  Although  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  without  difficulty,  the  House  was 
not  wlllUig  at  that  time  to  accept  the 
grant  provision. 

I  am  now  convinced  after  several  years 
experience  in  this  field  that  t^e  require- 
ment for  a  25-percent  matching  grant 
by  each  State  might  prove  impracticable. 
Because  of  the  varying  retvonse  i^iieh 
n^ght  have  come  from  the  States,  it 
could  have  resulted  in  the  unfortunate 
situation  where  disaster  victims  in  ad- 
Jcdnlng  States  might  have  been  treated 
differently  and  quite  inequitably  by  Fed- 
eral law.  But  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  6  years  ago  they  did  ap- 
prove a  measiire  which  would  have 
authorlEed  direct  grants  to  homeowners 
which  would  be  no  greater  than  those 
contemplated  by  this  amendment. 

a.    SKISMIC    KIBIABCH    AlfD    XNVSBIiaATIOM 

Experts  in  the  fi^d  of  seismology  testi- 
fied extensively  in  the  hearings  on  the 
need  for  additional  funding  for  research 
on  all  aspects  of  earthquakes.  Although 
tta&n  was  no  flnn  agreement  on  the  total 
amoimt  required,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
consensus  that  as  much  as  $150  noillion 
to  $200  million  should  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose  in  the  next  decade.  likewise,  the 
Prcvosal  for  a  "Ten-Year  National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Program,"  which 
was  publldied  in  December  1968  and  was 
prepared  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  by  an  ad  hoc  Interagency 
working  group  and  for  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Techncdogy 
reconmiended  a  10-year  total  of  $220.- 
300.000  for  seismic  research. 

No  more  than  a  cursory  examination, 
even  by  a  nonexpert,  of  the  dearth  <A 
accurate  knowledge  about  the  causes, 
potential  locations,  frequency,  hazard 
reduction  and  effects  of  earthquakes,  is 
necessary  to  convince  the  average  person 
that  this  is  a  field  which  the  United 
States  has  too  k«g  neglected.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  all  areas  of  the  Nation 
have  experienced  earthquake  tremors 
and  no  area  is  truly  free  of  potential 
hanod  from  this  type  of  disaster.  It  is 
true  that  certain  sections  of  the  country 
are  more  prone  to  serious  earthquake 
movements  than  others,  but  very  de- 
stmctlva  quakes  have  oocorred  not  only 
ta  Oallf  omla  and  Aladca.  but  also  In  such 
•oattored     States     as    Massachusetts, 
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Wuhinctoi.  Ifissourl,  South  CaroJiiui, 
Montana,  Utah,  aod  Ratraii. 

The  death  and  destruetioa  which  oonld 
be  wroacht  by  a  aerere  earthquake  In 
heavily  pomilsted  metropolitan  areas  is 
ahnoat  too  horxfifle  to  contemplate.  Yet 
faee  It  m  must.  It  makes  only  good  sense 
to  derdop  cruldellnes  for  future  urban 
growth  and  possibly  remore  and  rdoeate 
present  stnictures  of  certain  types  In  or- 
der to  minhnlK  losses  fran  future  eartti- 
quakes  as  much  as  possible.  But  present 
knoirtedge  is  not  sufBdent  to  meet  this 
need.  To  mention  only  a  few  tasks,  much 
more  must  be  learned  about  the  location 
and  nature  of  fault  lines,  setsmie  prob- 
ability and  risk  maps  must  be  prepared, 
methods  must  be  found  which  would  he^ 
determine  the  probable  time  and  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes,  and  analysis 
should  be  made  of  the  practicability  of 
and  the  values  to  be  gained  from  seismic 
roning  restrictions. 

The  1968  report  mentioned  above  made 
the  ftdlowlng  signlflcant  assessment: 

AntlelpAted  earthquake  damage  and  loea 
of  Ufa  can  be  aubetantlally  reduced  throng 
more  raUable  mformatlcii  Inartlni  to  earth- 
qoaka  prediction  and  tbrough  inereaaed 
knowledge  on  how  boUdtngs  with  different 
oonstmotloo  and  foundattons  and  on  how 
natural  featuree  will  reapond  to  the  differ- 
ent gro\uid  ehaklng  In  different  gectoglo  «n- 
▼Ironments  when  subjected  to  a  large  earth- 
quake. Such  Information  la  vitally  needed 
for  planning  purpoaae  by  the  structural  en- 
gineer, local  govemmenta,  the  Insuranoe  in- 
dustry, the  Department  of  Hnnsing  and  Xtt- 
ban  Development,  the  Atomic  Knergy  Com- 
mlsBion  and  the  Public  TTtUlty  Oompanlaa. 

I  believe  it  would  be  far  better  to  in- 
vest a  oomparativ^y  small  sum  now  for 
the  prcMnotlon  of  earthquake  and  other 
disaster  hazard  reduction  than  it  would 
be  to  realise  after  some  future  great  ca- 
tastrophe that  loss  of  life  and  property 
destructian  might  have  been  at  least  par- 
tially reduced  by  a  more  forward  looking 
program  in  the  past.  Therefore.  I  am 
submitting  four  addltl<mal  prcHxisals  to 
devd<9  programs  aimed  at  avoiding  and 
minlmiidng  as  much  as  possible  the  po- 
tential dangers  and  destruction  caused 
not  only  by  earthquakes  but  other  types 
of  disasters  as  well. 

This  particular  amendment  would  au- 
thorize a  total  funding  for  seismic  re- 
search and  investigatlan  of  $15  million 
a  year  for  each  of  the  next  10  fiscal  years, 
for  a  total  amount  of  $150  million.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  estimate  as  much  as 
a  decade  In  advance  the  co6t  of  on-going 
programs  of  this  type,  and  it  is  possible 
that  for  various  reascms  this  win  not 
prove  to  be  enough.  However,  it  is  most 
important  that  Congress  authorize  a 
long-range  commitment  ot  sizable  pro- 
portions because  of  the  highly  specialized 
nature  of  the  research  lnv(dved  and  the 
need  to  devtiop  instrumentation  and  to 
train  personnd.  If  more  financing  Is  re- 
quired later,  the  authorization  could  be 
Increased  at  the  proper  time. 

Because  several  Federal  agencies  al- 
ready are  engaged  in  or  supporting  a 
llmitsd  mnnber  of  earthquake  research 
programs,  my  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  allocate  am<Hig  those 
directly  Involved  a  total  sum  which  would 
equal  the  difference  between  tbelr  total 
current  annual   esQjendltuies  for  this 


purpose  and  the  annual  combined  total 
expenditure  of  |15  million  for  each  year. 
This  would  permit  the  President  to 
budget  varying  amounts  of  funds  as  he 
deemed  necessary  to  a  number  of  differ- 
ent agencies  iirterested  in  this  problem, 
taifotudlng  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tkm.  the  Nati<mal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  UJ3.  Geological  Survey, 
the  Atomk;  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  and  the 
Office  ot  Etaergency  Preparedness, 
s.  waaav  um  coNsmiTCTioN  or  tncw  rta- 

In  line  with  my  comments  on  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  there  shoidd  be  no 
doubt  that  every  precaution  Is  taken  to 
be  certain  that  all  UJ3.  Government  fa- 
cilities in  which  sizable  groups  of  people 
may  be  working  or  visiting  are  protected 
against  unexpected  natural  disasters.  It 
would  be  unconscionable  for  the  national 
Government  to  be  guilty  of  failure  to  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid  injury  or 
death  to  its  employees  or  others  assem- 
bled in  public  buildings. 

I  am  proposing,  therefore,  that  in  pro- 
viding for  the  design,  construction,  ex- 
tension, and  remodding  of  any  fed^ully 
owned  or  leased  building  regulaily  used 
by  more  than  50  persons,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  should  Insure 
that  all  architectural,  engineering,  con- 
struction, and  supervision  services  con- 
form with  the  highest  practicable  stand- 
ards and  specifications  which  would  help 
those  structures  withstand  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  catastrophic  acts  of  nature. 
The  purpose  Is  to  be  certain  that,  in  the 
Interest  of  saving  dollars  now,  no  new 
construction  would  lack  any  structural 
soundness  or  special  features  which 
would  help  protect  the  lives  and  safety 
of  all  who  use  it. 
10.  oTatTCTcaAi.  sAycrr  or  uiacx  BTmj>iNaa 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  newly  built 
structures  is  the  identification,  demoli- 
tion, and  replacement  of  those  existing 
ones  which  constitute  potential  hazards 
to  life  and  limb  during  major  disasters. 
Deaths  and  serious  injuries  were  rela- 
tively small  in  the  recent  Oalifomia 
earthquake,  not  only  because  of  its  loca- 
tion but  also  because  it  occurred  very 
early  in  the  morning  before  most  people 
had  begxm  their  regular  daUy  routine. 
Not  only  in  the  case  of  earthquakes  but 
for  all  other  types  of  major  disasters,  I 
believe  it  essential  that  a  start  should  be 
made  on  a  long-range  program  of  up- 
grading the  safety  of  all  large  buildings. 

Ii4y  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
nationwide,  comprehensive  survey  to 
Identify  all  public  or  private  structures 
used  by  more  than  50  persons,  the  safety 
of  whk^  would  be  in  doubt  durlngr  a 
malor  disaster  of  any  type.  Included  in 
the  inventory  would  be  such  gathering 
places  as  schools.  hoMtals,  hotds,  office 
buUdlngs.  audltorltmis,  theaters,  gymna- 
siums, stadiums,  and  airport,  railroad 
and  bus  terminals.  It  would.  Insofar  as 
possible  Indude  an  evaluaticm  of  the  abil- 
ity of  such  structures  to  vrlthstand  forces 
exerted  by  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  fioods, 
earthquakes,  and  other  natural  catas- 
trophes. It  would  also  indicate  which  ones 


could  be  economically  strengthened  or 
protected  against  the  type  of  major  dis- 
asters vdiich  historioally  have  occurred 
in  a  particular  geographical  section  as 
wdl  as  those  which  shoold  be  demoUsfaed 
and  replaced. 

vnthln  1  year  after  the  structural 
safety  survey  Is  completed,  the  President 
would  be  requi^ted  to  submit  a  rqxtrt  to 
Congress  proposing  a  specific  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  would  help  strengthen 
and  protect  basically  sound,  publicly 
owned  buQdings  and  would  also  help 
remove  and  replace  those  structures 
determined  to  be  not  able  to  withstand 
major  disasters  without  radangering 
persons  who  use  those  facilities.  At  the 
same  time  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  what  ac- 
tion they  can  within  their  police  powers 
to  Insist  that  privately  owned  buildings 
used  by  50  or  more  persons  be  brought 
up  to  minimum  safety  standards. 
II.  nmrnnuTiON  akd  izmovai.  or  uplaci- 

Mxirr  or  PonomALLT   kabaioods  pcbuc 


Etas^  evacuation  of  about  80.000 
residents  of  the  heavily  populated  San 
Fernando  Valley  following  the  partial 
colk4>se  of  the  lower  Van  Norman  Dam 
during  the  recent  CUlf  omla  earthquake 
dramatized  a  serious  problem  needing 
Immediate  attention.  Scattered  through- 
out the  United  States  are  innumerable 
dams,  some  of  which  are  located  in  areas 
where  failure  of  the  structure  during  a 
major  disaster  could  cause  a  terrible 
calamity.  Hundreds  of  lives  have  been 
lost  in  similar  situations  in  vsuious  parts 
of  the  world  during  the  last  few  years.  It 
is  time  a  careful  study  be  made  of  this 
potential  hazard. 

Consequently,  this  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness to  conduct  a  ns^onwlde  sur- 
vey of  all  publicly  owned  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs impounding  water  in  populated 
areas  which,  if  released  in  large  quan- 
tities instantaneously  because  of  an 
earthquake,  heavy  flood  or  other  natural 
catastrophe,  would  endanger  the  life  and 
safety  of  persons  living  or  working  in 
nearby  areas.  WltMn  one  year  of  the 
survey's  completion,  the  President  would 
be  requested  to  present  to  Congress  a 
report  proposing  a  program  for  the 
strengthening,  removal  or  rei^acement  of 
any  potentially  hazardous  dam  owned  by 
any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
also  a  program  for  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  strengthening, 
removal  or  replacement  of  any  other  po- 
tentially hazardous  piisllcly  owned  dam 
or  reservoir. 

IS.    KAJOB   mBASTBB   DSdJUUnOHS    ATFUCABLS 
TO   RI0RWAT8 

While  preparing  the  bill  last  year 
which  led  to  the  new  comprehensive 
Disaster  Relief  Act.  it  was  decided  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  change 
in  legislation  dealing  with  Federal-aid 
highways.  This  determination  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  law  now  authorizes 
f uU  assistance  to  the  States  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  because  of  an  unexpected 
and  difficult  to  understand  delay  fol- 
lowing the  San  Fernando  earthquake  in 
the  official  proclamation  at  a  disaster 
with  respect  to  highway  funds.  I  am 
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pioposlng  an  amendmoit  which  would 
help  eliminate  any  conf  usitm  which  now 
exists. 

Present  law— section  125.  title  23, 
XjS.C. — provides  that  funds  from  the 
emergency  fund  for  disaster  assistance 
may  not  be  expended  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranwortatlon  has  rec^ved  an 
application  from  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  unless  an  emergency  has 
been  declared  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  with  which  the  Secretary  concurs. 
This  provision  is  important  because  it 
permits  the  Secretary  to  extend  assist- 
ance to  States  during  less  than  major 
disasters  which  the  Governor  bdieves 
Justifies  such  aid  and  if  the  Secretary 
agrees.  The  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  extend  assistance 
under  certain  circumstances  of  limited 
disasters  without  waiting  for  a  Presi- 
dential declaraUoa  is  In  many  respects 
gimilar  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstrati(m,  both  of 
whom  have  independent  powers  to  au- 
thorize certain  types  of  assistance  in 
minor  disasters. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President  is- 
sued a  declaration  of  major  disaster 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  earthquake 
occurred  on  February  9  and  the  Federal 
disaster  machinery  began  functioning  al- 
most Immediately,  more  than  3  days 
dapsed  t)efore  similar  action  was  official- 
ly taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Although  no  real  loss  of  any  kind 
resulted  from  the  delay,  and  even  though 
Federal  highway  officials  became  in- 
volved very  early  in  surveying  damage 
and  estimating  needs  for  repairs  and  re- 
placement, local  citizens  and  officials 
alike  could  not  understand  why  a  Presl- 
denUal  declaration  would  not  apply  au- 
tomatically to  aid  for  highways  as  it  did 
for  all  other  tjrpes  of  need.  It  wm  difficult 
if  not  embarrassing  to  attempt  to  explain 
this  incongruous  situation  and  to  reas- 
sure local  authorities  that  Federal-aid 
highways  were  indeed  eligible  for  dis- 
aster assistance  and  would  l)e  fully  reim- 
bursable. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  difficulty  my 
last  amendment  proposes  adding  a  sen- 
toice  to  section  125  of  tltie  23  which 
would  make  Its  provisions  effective  im- 
mediately upon  a  declaration  of  a  major 
disaster  by  the  President.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  in  no  way  disturb  the  pres- 
ent authority  or  procedure  for  the  exten- 
sion of  assistance  by  the  Secretary  in  less 
than  major  disasters. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  12 
amendments  would  help  perfect  the 
present  major  disaster  relief  law.  Ihey 
would  bring  additional  assistance  to 
those  who  are  truly  tn  need  and  would 
help  plan  against  future  losses  in  major 
catastrophes.  I  hope  that  this  measure 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  c(m- 
slderation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord.  as 
follows: 


Bw  aS88 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of 

1970 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  235  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
la  amended  by  Inserting  after  "applicant"  the 
foUowlng:  "and  whether  he  Is  employed  or 
receiving  public  assistance". 

(b)  Section  238  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  any  major  disaster  area  In  which  a 
regular  system  for  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps  and  surplus  commodities  has  not 
been  established,  or  in  any  such  area  in 
which  the  Federal  coordinating  officer  deter- 
mines tbat  distribution  of  food  stamps  and 
surplus  commodltlee  to  disaster  victims  la 
Inadequate  or  unneoessarUy  delayed,  the  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  is  authorised,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  distribute  such  stamps  and  conunodlttes  In 
such  area  as  long  as  he  deems  necessary." 

(e)  Seotkm  a6a(c)  of  such  Aot  la  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  after  "development"  a  com- 
ma and  "recreation,";  and 

(2)  strHdng  "ayatem,  other  tbma  one  used 
exclusively  for  recreation  puipoaee"  and  In- 
eertlag  In  lieu  thereof  "ayatem". 

(d)  Title  n  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
eectlons: 

"ADVANCS    PATMXNTS    or    AUTBOaiZXD 
CONTaill  UT10N8 

"Sac.  3S6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  eesential 
funds  as  quickly  aa  possible  to  any  State  or 
local  government  wtthln  a  major  disaster 
area,  the  Preddeot  is  authorised  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  to  suoh  govemmaot  of  not 
to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  eatimated  total 
amount  available  to  such  government  under 
section  224  (relating  to  debris  removal),  aec- 
tlon  241  (relating  to  supplementing  property 
tax  losses),  and  section  252  (rtiatlng  to  re- 
pairing and  restoring  public  facllltlee). 

"(b)  An  advance  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  eectlon  only  upon  application  by 
the  State  or  local  government  setting  forth 
a  full  description  of  the  damages  incurred 
and  providing  an  estimate  of  the  expected 
total  cost  of  debris  removal,  prc^>erty  tax  loas, 
and  repairing  or  restoring  public  faculties 
made  by  con^jetent  englneMa,  architects, 
and  responsible  local  officials  and  certified  as 
to  accuracy  by  the  Federal  coordinating 
officer. 

"(c)  Any  State  or  local  government  which 
receives  advance  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion In  excess  of  the  total  anxmnt  finally  au- 
thorized under  sections  224,  241,  and  262  for 
such  government,  ahall  pay  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
whloh  the  anK>unt  of  the  advance  payments 
exceeds  the  total  amount  finally  avrthorlsed 
for  such  government  under  such  sections. 

"PaiVATE  MKDICAL  CAXX  FACIUTEBS 

"Sec.  266.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  tor  the  repah',  reconstruction, 
or  replacement  of  any  medical  care  faculty 
which  Is  owned  by  an  organlaation  exen^ 
from  taxation  under  section  601  (c).  (d) ,  or 
(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
operated  to  carry  out  the  exempt  purposes  of 
such  organization  which  Is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  major  disaster.  Such  aasiatance 
shall  be  made  available  only  on  apfriicatlon. 
and  subject  to  suoh  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  lYeeldent  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  A  grant  made  \mder  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of 
repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing any  such  facility  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  such  facility  as  it  existed  Uome- 


dlately  prior  to  such  dlsBSter  and  In  con- 
formity with  appUoable  oodea,  ipeclflcatlona. 
and  standards;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  facmty  which 
was  under  construction  when  so  damaged  or 
destroyed,  60  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of 
restoring  such  facmty  substantlaUy  to  Ita 
condition  prior  to  such  disaster,  and  of  com- 
pleting construction  not  performed  prior  to 
such  disaster  to  the  extent  that  the  cost  of 
completing  such  construction  is  increased 
over  the  original  construction  cost  due  to 
changed  oondltlona  resulting  from  such 
disaster. 

"(c)  Fo*  purposes  of  this  section,  'medical 
care  facility'  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  hospital,  diagnostic  or  treatment  center, 
ot  rehabUltatlon  facility  as  such  terms  are 
defined  In  section  625  of  the  PuUlc  Health 
Service  Act.  any  similar  facility  offering  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  mental  or  physical 
Injury  or  disease,  and  administrative  and 
support  facilities  essential  to  the  operation  of 
any  such  medical  care  faculty. 

"nCKBOXMCT    OTalTAI.   AMD    HOSFTrAI.    SXXVICXS 

"Sxc.  257.  (a)  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  shall  conduct  a  nationwide 
survey  of  the  present  capability  of  and  need 
for  emergency  medical  and  hospital  services 
In  areas  In  which  major  disasters  reasonably 
may  be  expected  to  occur. 

"(b)  The  survey  shall  cover.  In  addition  to 
such  matters  as  the  Director  of  such  office 
determines  to  be  significant  for  piuposes  of 
major  disasters,  the  current  status  of  and 
requirements  for  emergency  medical  com- 
munications systems;  the  coordination  of 
United  States  military  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  and  medical  personnel 
with  local  public  and  private  health  care 
reaoiutsee;  the  avallabUlty  of  emergency 
power  supplies,  potable  water  and  sanitary 
faciUtles  for  ho^ltals,  nursing  homes,  and 
other  health  care  establishments;  the  quan- 
tity, location,  and  avallabUlty  of  portable 
hoq»ltal  faculties,  medical  supplies  and 
equipment;  problems  of  identifying  and  trad- 
ing medical  patients  injured  In  major  dis- 
asters; the  status  of  local  emergency  medical 
plans  and  their  coordination  with  State  dis- 
aster plans;  providing  staff  prlvUegea  by 
hospitals  to  non-staff  physicians  during 
major  disasters;  and  the  need  for  additional 
funds  to  help  support  State  and  local  emer- 
gency medical  care  programs. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  such  Office  la  au- 
thorized, In  conjunction  with  other  Fedeiml 
agencies,  to  prepare  through  each  Regional 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
neea  an  emergency  health  plan  for  each 
metropoUtan  area  with  a  p<^ulatlon  in  ex- 
cess of  SC.OOO  which  would  coordinate  the 
medical  personnel  and  health  facilities  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  with  those  of  private 
medical  associations  or  health  care  organisa- 
tions. The  Director  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  one  year  after  completion  of  the  sur- 
vey on  needs  fc^  additional  funds  and  legis- 
lation. 

"HOMXOwmas  gbants 
"Sic.  258.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  loss  or 
damage  in  excess  of  $3,000  to  an  owner-oc- 
cupied dweUing  resulting  from  a  major  disas- 
ter determined  by  the  President  (or  a  disas- 
ter determined  by  the  Administrator  ot  SmaU 
Busineas  Administration  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture)  is  not  compensated  for  by  in- 
surance or  otherwise,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorlEed  to  make  granta  under  this  section 
where  such  loss  oonstttutea  a  severe  economic 
hardship  to  individual  bomaownsn. 

(b)  A  grant  mad*  under  provisions  of  sub- 
secUon  (a)  ahaU  not  saeaart 

"(1)  SO  per  centum  of  the  net  coat  of  ra- 
pairlng,  reatodng.  teoonstruotlng.  or  replac- 
ing such  owner-ooeupled  realdence  as  It  az- 
isted  Immediately  prior  to  such  dlaastw  and 
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In  ooaSaanStj  with  upfiUaM*  ooda*.  uMtfl. 
oatloDs.  and  ctenduds:  or 

(S)  a  totel  fttnount  of  •16.000. 

(c)  M<>  gnnt  xnsy  toe  nude  under  the  int>- 
▼Isioas  or  cutaeeeUon  (a)  u  the  owner  of  an 
owner-oecupled  dwelling  bad  not  oontraeted 
to  purchase  any  appUcable  Insuranee  which 
woiild  have  oorered  the  loaa  or  '*'"'ftgit  in- 
curred In  the  dlaaster,  and  which  waa  avail- 
able for  ptirchaee  In  the  area  In  which  the 
property  Is  located  at  reasonable  ratea  within 
his  economic  capacity. 

"BBcntic  aassAacH  ams  ofvsaTicATiON 

"Sac.  259.  (a)  rot  the  nscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1973,  and  for  eaoh  of  the  nine  suc- 
oee(U^flacal  yaare,  there  la  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  an  amonnt  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  •16,000.000  exceeds  the  aggregate 
amount  spnix  during  the  preceding  flsoal 
year  (not  tnwlnrting  any  amounts  made  avall- 
abla  luidar  this  section)  for  aelsmlc  lasearch 
by  all  Federal  agencies  ooncemed  with  seU- 
mlc  research. 

"(b)  The  Prealdent  Is  authorized  to  make 
amounts  ^proprlated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization In  subsection  (a)  available  to 
such  agencies  for  seismic  research.  Punds 
made  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  for  the 
support  of  projects  relating  to — 

"(1)  the  investlgaUon  of  the  causes,  fre- 
quency, and  effects  at  earthquakes; 

"(2)  the  tracing  and  mapping  of  fault 
lines,  partlculaily  in  beavUy  populated  areas; 

"(3)  the  preparation  of  seismic  piobabU- 
tty  and  risk  maps; 

"(4)  the  development  of  methods  and  data 
which  would  locate  potentially  dangerous 
earthquake  areas  and  permit  forecasting  pos- 
sible time  and  frequency  of  earthquakes;  and 

"(6)  the  analysis  of  the  practicability  and 
value  of  adopting  and  enforcing  seismic  zon- 
ing restrictions. 

"sssiON  Attn  coNaraxTcnoN  or  wrw  vbokxal- 
LT-owMZD  AMD  i.gAiqn'  BTnLsnroa 
"Sac.  200.  In  providing  for  the  design, 
construction,  extension  or  remodelling  of 
any  Federally-owned  or  leased  building 
regularly  used  by  more  than  60  persons,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  aball  in- 
■nra  that  all  architectural,  engineering,  con- 
struction, and  supervision  services  conform 
with  the  highest  practicaUe  standards  and 
^MclAcatlons  which  would  enable  such 
buUding  to  withstand  the  destructive  effects 
of  major  disasters  which  reasonably  may 
be  expected  to  occur  in  the  area  in  which 
auch  bunding  is  located  and  to  protect  the 
Uvea  and  safety  of  all  persons  using  those 
buildings. 

"•laucTUBAL  SAFrrr  stravrr  or  lakcs 

BtmjIINGB 

"Sac.  201.  (a)  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  shall  establish  and  conduct  a 
oomprtiienslve,  nationwide  survey  of  the 
atruotinral  safety  for  major  disaster  purposes 
of  aU  public  and  private  buildings  used  for 
assemblages  of  60  or  more  persons,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  schools,  hospitals, 
hotels,  office  buildings,  auditoriums,  thea- 
ters, gymnasiums,  stadlvuns,  and  airport, 
railroad,  and  bus  terminals. 

"(b)  TD  the  extent  feasible  the  survey 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  ability  of 
such  structures  to  withstand  any  major  dis- 
aster. The  survey  tfiall  alao  indicate  which 
buUdlngs  can  be  strengthened  and  protected 
against  the  type  of  major  disasters  which 
historically  have  occurred  in  the  i>artlcular 
geographical  area  In  wblch  they  are  located 
and  a^lch  ones  should  be  demolished  and 
replaced  because  they  cannot  be  braced  or 
aftrengthened  sufficiently  to  guarantee  that 
persons  within  them  would  not  suffer  Injury 
or  death  in  such  a  major  disaster. 

"(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  structural 
safety  survey  u  completed,  the  Office  of 
*narg»ncy  Preparedness  abaU  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  proposing  a  program  of 
^Bderal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments designed  to  help  strengthen  bastc- 
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ally  sound  public '  bulldUi^s  and  help  de- 
molish and  replace  those  bulldln^i  found 
to  be  Incapable  of  withstanding  the  effects 
of  a  major  disaster  without  endangering  life 
and  limb  of  peiaons  using  suCh  buildings. 
"mDmncATioM  axd  bbmotai.  ob  KKruusaaxn 

OF  rOTZNTIALLT    BAZABSOUS  POKJC   ItAMS 

"te:.  aaSw  (a)  Hie  Offioe  of  Smecgenoy 
PraparadnesB  shall  oondvict  a  nattoowide 
surrey  of  publidy-ownsd  dams  and  reser- 
v<ctra  impoimdlng  water  near  to  populated 
areas  whioh.  if  released  in  large  quantities 
Instaatansoualy  because  ot  an  earthquake, 
heavy  flooding,  or  otiMr  natural  cataatraphe, 
would  endanger  the  life  and  threaten  the 
safety  of  perscms  Uvlng  or  working  in  near- 
by areas. 

"(to)  WHhln  one  year  after  completion  ot 
the  survey,  the  Office  of  Anaigency  Pre- 
paredness ahaU  present  to  Oon^eas  a  re- 
port proposing  a  program  for  strengthening, 
removal,  or  replacement  of  any  potentially 
hasardous  dam  owned  by  any  agmcy  of  the 
United  States  Govamment  and  for  asalat- 
anoe  to  State  and  local  govemmeots  for 
strengthening,  removal,  or  replacement  of 
any  othw  potentlaUy  haaardoua  pubUcly- 
owned  dam  or  reservoir.". 

Sac.  2.  Tlie  second  eentenoe  of  section  126 
(b)  of  UUe  23,  Unltwl  States  Code,  Is  smend- 
ed  to  read  as  foUowa:  "Kxoept  as  to  high- 
ways, roads  and  trails  mentioned  in  subeeo- 
tlon  (c)  of  this  seotlon.  no  funds  ShaU  be 
so  expended  unlees— 

"  ( 1 )  the  highways,  roads,  and  trails  to  be 
repaired  or  reconstructed  are  located  In  an 
area  declared  by  the  President  to  be  a  ma- 
jor dlsastn-  area  under  the  Dlsaater  IMltf 
Act  of  1970;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  received  an  appli- 
cation ttMrefor  from  the  State  highway  de- 
partment, and  unlees  an  emergency  has  been 
declared  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
concurred  In  by  the  Secretary." 

Bac.  8.  Tills  Act  AaU  take  effect  upon  the 
a^  of  Ita  enactment  except  that  the  pro- 
▼Wons  of  sutweotlan  (c)  of  section  1  of  this 
iA^  and  the  provlstons  of  sections  a8«  and 
268  of  the  Dlaaster  Rtflef  Adt  of  1»70,  as 
added  l>y  subsectton  (d)  of  such  seotlon 
shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1, 1971. 


Bv  Mr.  WILIjIAMS: 
8.  2360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
educational  campaign  to  cooAat  the  fau* 
of  conseioosneBs  ot  the  puMc  as  to  ttie 
danger  of  Improoer  uses  of  motor  vehi- 
cles on  the  highways.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

AT7T01(0an,Z   DalVXB   KDT7CATtOir  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  tragic  loss  of  life  that  aooompanlee 
the  Vietnamese  war  is  a  source  of  con- 
cern, and  rightfully  so.  to  idl  Americans 
there  is  another  tra«ic  loss  of  life  which 
reoeifes  mu<di  less  attention  and  is 
greeted  with  an  almost  calloused  accept- 
ance— the  death  toll  resulting  from  traf- 
fic accidents. 

If  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  that 
would  kill  60.000  and  injure  5  mlUion 
Americans  In  1972  were  to  be  forecast,  all 
possible  means  would  be  employed  to 
stop  or  reduce  the  intensity  of  such  an 
enmnous  oatastroidie. 

Such  an  epidemic  for  1972  Is  forecast 
and  the  present  prognosis  fa  that  It  wlU 
continne  Indefinite.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  Americans  win  die  and  more  than 
5,000  win  sustain  permanent  Injuries 
daily. 

And,  the  klUer  is  not  a  disease  but  tfas 
automobile  or  the  driver  of  the  auto- 
moWe. 

And  while  we  are  aware  that  the  caiveg 
of  almost  90  percent  of  these  aoddents 
are  due  to  the  driver  and  therefore  could 


oonoeivably  have  been  prevented,  m 
have  adoi>ted.  If  you  will  permit  the  ^ 
I»«salon,  a  somewhat  fatalistic  attltod* 
of  resignation  with  regard  to  this  daily 
camaere.  Aside  from  the  efforts  at  iwb. 
Uc  education  carried  on  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  other  concerned 
private  organizations,  and  the  rather 
limited  activities  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administnition— 
which  had  a  budget  in  1971  of  under  )43 
million— only  a  little  over  what  It  is  esti- 
mated that  automobile  accidents  cost  the 
United  States  each  day — relatively  little 
Is  being  done  to  reduce  this  tragic  waste. 
Tlie  focal  point  of  some  of  the  moc« 
active  efforts  at  present  appeals  to  be 

in  the  field  of  tedmologlcal  safety tiie 

development  of  a  stronger  automobile 
body  structure,  or  safety  devices  such  ai 
collapsible  steering  columns,  pn^viea 
windshields  and  air  bags.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  pze- 
venUve  aspects  of  auto  safety — the  avoid'* 
ance  of  the  collision  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  spends  evea 
an  hour  a  day  in  an  automobile,  and 
most  Americans  are  \fs  now  resigned  to 
devoting  at  least  that  much  time  to  this 
activity,  can  testify  to  the  need  for  better 
driver  education.  Driving  procedures  and 
regulations  have  changed  drastically  over 
the  last  10  years,  due  to  the  advent  of 
multilane  highways,  and  increased  wpeeA 
limits.  While  many  accidents  are  caused 
by  the  reckless  speeder  or  drunk  driver, 
many  others  are  caused  by  the  tni^twkw 
of  drivers  who  are  simi^  ignorant  of 
proper  safe  driving  techniques.  Very  few 
of  our  States  require  retesting  and  many 
drivers  are  simply  unaware  of,  or  fail 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent procedui-es  and/or  courtesies  re- 
quired by  modem  driving  condlttocv. 
High  speed  merges  at  freeway  aooess 
points,  the  prevalence  of  traffic,  circles, 
and  the  increased  presence  of  motorcycle 
and  motor  Uke  traffic,  are  situations  not 
often  faced  by  drivers  in  the  pest,  and 
now  calling  for  differing  responses. 

Just  how  unfamiliar  with  the  proper 
rules  and  regtilations  the  average  Amer- 
ican driver  is  was  illustrated  grairfiically 
by  a  nationwide  drivers  test  conducted 
by  CBS  in  1966:  when  40  percent  of  those 
participating  failed.  This  Is  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  ineptitude  of  many  driv- 
ers and  sufficient  proof  that  we  must 
take  immediate  st^is  to  improve  the  level 
of  the  driving  ability  of  all  drivers. 

While  50  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents are  taking  driver  education 
courses,  this,  together  with  voiuntary 
defensive  driving  courses  and  compulsory 
courses  taken  by  our  Armed  Forces,  com- 
prises only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
115  million  drivers  in  this  country.  Fur- 
thermore, pedestrian  education  could 
also  prove  effective  In  the  reduction  of 
10.000  pedestrian  deaths  yearly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  system  of 
depending  upon  the  licensing  procedure 
to  educate  the  driver  is  not  adequate. 
The  varying  regulations  from  State  to 
State  result  in  driver  education  and  test- 
ing which  Is  far  from  uniform.  In  mors 
than  one  State,  the  entire  process  of 
testing  the  apidlcant's  knowledge  of 
safety  rules  consists  of  Ilttie  more  than 
a  series  of  multiple  choice  questiom 
about  stopping  distances  and  traffic  reg- 
ulations. ' 
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Ftequeoftly,  the  aiiplicant  can  mem- 
orize a  sufficient  peromtage  of  the  an- 
flwers  to  these  often  obsolete  and  oftm 
irrevelant  questions  to  pass  the  written 
examination  without  any  true  compre- 
hension of  traffic  safety  requirements. 

I  am  also  ccmvtnced  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  present  approach  of  util- 
lElng  the  occasional  public  service  an- 
nouncement to  warn  of  the  hasnrds  of 
driving.  I  am  therefore  submitttog  to- 
day, along  with  Congressman  Jomr 
MuRPHT  of  New  Yorlc,  legldtUion  pro- 
viding for  a  national  safety  campaign  of 
unprecedented  intensity  and  scope.  We 
IHOpose  a  new  positive  approach  of  the 
lue  of  our  national  media  to  reach  all, 
and  not  a  fraction  of  the  drivers,  on  a 
continual  basis  with  thoroughly  re- 
searched, psychologically  tested,  expertly 
prepcu^  presentations  to  teach,  make 
swore  and  change  the  wrong  alttitudes 
inherent  in  the  driving  habits  of  many 
drivers. 

Equally  important  will  be  the  expected 
change  in  attitude  of  our  children  who 
will  comprise  the  drivers  of  the  future. 
The  effect  on  children  of  the  campaign 
against  cigarettes  is  substantial  proof  of 
the  positive  impression  our  nn.«nnni 
media  can  make. 

This  legislation,  called  the  Automobile 
Driver  Education  and  Highway  Safety 
Act,  would  place  the  reepcm^bUlty  of  the 
campaign  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

He  would  be  pennitted  to  spend  up  to 
$85  million  in  fiscal  1972  and  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  that  for  the  two  f oUowlng  fiscal 
years. 

The  Secretary  would  be  mandated  to 
carry  on  an  education  campaign  de- 
ligned  to  educate  drivers,  pedestrians 
and  others  with  respect  to  the  dangers 
of  driving  and  walking  on  highways  and 
to  improve  safety  by  improving  driver 
skills,  attitudes  and  knowledge  of  high- 
way regulations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  badly 
needed  national  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
tn  the  RccoBo  a/t  this  time,  the  full  text 
of  this  Wll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

8.  2860 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  educational 
campaign  to  combat  the  lack  of  oonsctous- 
«»ess  of  the  public  as  to  the  danger  of  im- 
proper uses  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  high- 
ways 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
sepretentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
imerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thtt 
Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "AutomobDe  Driver 
■dueatlon  Act". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Tranq>orU- 
■on,  acting  through  such  ottoers  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Tranq>ortatlon  as 
be  deems  appropriate,  shall  carry  on  a  na- 
tional educational  «^mp>t|p<  designed  to  ed- 
ucate drivers,  pedeetrlans,  and  others  with 
JJUPJct  to  (1)  the  dangers  Incurred  when 
onvlng  on,  croaatng,  or  otherwise  using  the 
kl^ways,  and  (2)  Improving  safety  on  the 
Ulhways. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
•^•ectlon  (a),  the  Secetary  may  enage  In 
'"■•sreh,  provide  training,  and  engage  in 
>ay  other  activity  which  wUI  effectuate  the 
ywpossuofthlaAct. 

too.  8.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
Pnprtated  not  to  exceed  888,000,000,  for  the 


Useal  yaar  ending  June  80,  1972,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HARTSZ: 
S.  2362.  A  bill  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  healthy  transportation  system,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance,  to  encourage 
investment,  to  Improve  competitive 
equity  among  surface  transportation 
modes,  to  improve  the  process  of  Govern- 
ment regulation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Canmittee  on  Commerce. 

DfTaOOXTCnON  or  "SUKFACK  TRAMSPOaTATION 
ACT  or  1911" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
frequently  expressed  my  concern  over  the 
grovring  crisis  in  transportation,  particu- 
larly in  surface  freight  transportation. 
The  public  spends  about  $100  billion  a 
year  for  freight  transportation — about 
one  in  every  $10  of  the  gross  national 
product.  There  are  over  4  million  Jobs  in 
freight  transportation.  One  person  in 
every  20  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  mov- 
ing freight. 

When  transportation  is  in  trouble. 
America  is  in  trouble.  When  transporta- 
tion shuts  down,  America  shuts  down. 

I  have  i)een  saying  for  months  that  the 
transportation  industry  is  its  own  worst 
enemy.  There  are  so  many  differences 
among  the  railroads,  the  truckers  and 
the  water  carriers  that  we  cannot  make 
a  start  <xi  solving  the  industry's  prob- 
lems. I  have  been  saying  that  there  has 
to  be  some  unity  of  purpose  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  itself.  We  need  a  more 
modem,  leaner,  more  efficient  tranqwrt 
service.  I  have  said  the  place  to  start  on 
a  program  to  produce  improved  service 
is  with  the  industry  Itself.  I  have  urged 
the  railroads,  the  truckers  and  the  water 
carriers  to  lay  aside  their  differences  and 
address  theniyBelves  to  a  program  to  up- 
grade the  ability  of  transportation  to 
perform  its  vital  public  ftmction.  Im- 
provements in  freight  transportation  are 
more  and  more  desperately  needed  every 
day. 

Now  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, the  Water  Transport  Association 
and  the  American  Trucking  Associations 
have  done  what  I  asked  them  to  do.  It  is 
long  overdue;  it  combines  the  results  of 
studies  of  various  segments  <k  transport 
as  to  what  would  really  help  to  give  the 
pubUc  a  strengthoied  and  improved 
common  carrior  surface  freight  .trans- 
portation system.  It  is  late,  it  is  certainly 
not  perfect;  Inevitably  the  rallrofuls.  wa- 
ter carriers  and  truckers  have  had  to  give 
up  some  of  their  favorite  ambitions;  but 
this  proposal  is  in  the  right  direction; 
it  gives  us  a  place  to  start;  it  gives  us 
suggestive  slgmxists  to  our  goals  so  that 
a  transportation  system  which  serves  the 
public  well  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  can 
be  produced. 

The  poUlc  has  to  have  more  efficient 
service  out  of  transportation.  T^t 
means  greatly  improved  productivity, 
better  utilization  of  equipment,  stmpli- 
flcation  of  the  tariffs  and  above  all,  the 
use  of  the  latest  technology. 

Tha  puUlo  has  to  have  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding transport  idant  that  will  keep 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  eomomy.  We 
are  MA  that  tnau^rt  capacity  must 
doable  In  perhaps  15  years.  That  means 
tremendoos  Investment  whioh  In  tuni 
means  more  and  iMtter  Jobs. 


■nie  puUlc  has  to  have  a  safer  system 
and  one  which  does  not  pollute  the  air 
and  water  and  wiilch  gives  out  tired  ear- 
drums less  of  a  beating. 

IncoitiVQs  have  to  be  provided  for 
Mllions  in  new  private  investment.  We 
have  to  face  it;  improving  transpcntatian 
is  one  big  ticket  item  after  another.  Let 
me  name  a  few. 

Renewing  railroad  beds  so  that  we  can 
get  freight  cars  moving  faster  than  an 
average  of  20  miles  an  hour. 

Contnd  systems  for  improving  uti- 
lisation of  freight  cars  and  trucks  and 
barges. 

More  efficient  and  economical  tugs, 
towboats  and  barges,  both  inland  ar^i 
oceangoing.  The  average  age  of  the  Great 
Lakes  fleet  is  44  years.  That  fieet  has  to 
be  rebuilt  and  the  other  fieets  have  to 
be  Improved  and  expanded. 

Computerization  of  tariffs  to  produce 
a  drastic  simpllflcatlon  of  the  process  of 
finding  out  how  much  it  costs  to  ship  a 
piece  of  freight  Today,  that  is  one  of  tha 
great  mysteries. 

Drastic  improvements  In  terminals. 
There  are  too  many  rail-freight  yards 
in  our  many  cities.  They  must  be  mod- 
ernized and  some  must  be  consolidated. 
Truck  terminals  need  major  improve- 
ment and  so  do  the  ports. 

All  these  things  fire  going  to  cost 
money,  but  they  are  going  to  Improve 
efficiency  and  cut  costs.  Building  a  miyti 
more  efficient  system  is  the  only  hope  wt 
have  for  containing  rate  increases. 

Expansion  and  Increased  produotivity 
are  the  goals.  How  does  this  bill  meet 
those  goals? 

First.  A  system  is  proposed  for  Govern- 
ment help  to  faltering  companies  whose 
services  are  essential  in  the  public  inter- 
est. The  system  is  modded  on  the  Re- 
construction Finance  OoriNiration  which 
hdped  so  many  oHnpanies  through  the 
Depressicm.  It  will  only  i^iply  if  private 
credit  is  not  available.  It  will  operate  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  I  expect 
it  to  be  staffed  with  tough-minded  people 
who  will  rescue  vrtiat  is  needed  in  the 
public  interest  and  make  sure  we  get  the 
money  back.  We  are  not  going  to  ball 
out  incompetent  management  or  keep  in 
business  branch  lines  no  longer  needed 
to  keep  trackage  close  oiough  together 
to  serve  the  dictates  of  an  age  long  since 
past.  The  object  of  this  proposal  is  to 
get  certain  essential  tran^ort  services 
ovn-  the  hump,  and  on  the  road  to  finan- 
cial viability.  Also  in  the  proposal  Is  a 
provlsicMi  tor  faster  action  by  the  ICC 
on  abandonmoit  of  services. 

Second.  A  proposaA  is  made  to  deter- 
mine adequate  rate  levels.  It  is  aimed  at 
providing  the  means  for  buying  the  new 
technology  which  will  make  possible 
drastic  cost  savings.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  cash  fiow  is  not  adequate  to 
reidace  worn  out  equipment  and  buy 
better  equipment,  nor  is  It  adequate  to 
replace  used-up  capital  at  current  prices. 
The  new  system  would  give  reoognttion 
to  the  recent  n4>id  price  increase  in 
equipment,  fadUties,  and  the  cost  of 
csrpital.  It  makes  sense.  A  barge  bought 
5  years  ago  cost  $60,000;  a  new  one  with 
exactly  the  same  capacity  cost  $120,000 
today.  Obviously,  earnings  and  revenues 
have  to  be  suffldoit  to  provide  for  re- 
placement. Improvement,  and  expansion 
•t  eurrent  prloes.  investment  funds  have 
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not  been  adequate  tct  some  time.  This 
proposal  sugsestB  a  remedy.  Also  in- 
cltaded.  Is  a  provlskn  of  faster  action  on 
rate  levA  adjustments. 

Tliird.  A  proposal  is  made  for  two 
tjrpes  of  tax  incentives.  Tbe  first  U  the 
reaton^loa  o(  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  tranqxntation.  That  was  a  highly 
successful  device  for  encouraging  invest- 
ment for  modemiaatiMi  and  improve- 
ment. Tlie  second  would  permit  a  5-year 
write-off  for  eouipment.  The  railroads 
alTMdy  have  this  privilege  with  certain 
restrictions,  lliese  restricttons  are  re- 
moved. The  Great  Lakes  and  offshore 
operators  have  a  cmstructioQ  reserve. 
Only  the  barge  lines  are  left  out  and  this 
proposal  serves  to  provide  equity.  Also 
included.  Is  a  provision  for  prohibiting 
discriminatory  taxation  of  transporta- 
tion property  by  State  and  local  taxing 
authocitieB. 

Fourth.  More  extensive  reporting  and 
rate  fUlng  on  dry  bulk  commodities  and 
regulation  of  motor  tranqxyrtatlon  of 
livestock  and  certain  other  agricultural 
products  are  proposed.  Certain  agricul- 
tural products  moving  by  truck  after 
initial  processing,  are  also  prof)osed  for 
regulation. 

This  section  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  in  the  entire  bill,  and 
my  introduction  of  it  today  certainly 
does  not  indicate  a  prejudgment  on  my 
part.  But  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
shying  away  from  controversy,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Commerce  C<Mnmlttee 
and  the  full  Senate  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  thraxMigh  airing  of  the  argu- 
ments and  counter-arguments  on  this 
proposal. 

Fifth.  A  proposal  is  made  to  expedite 
the  fimdlng  of  grade  crossing  elimina- 
tion where  hundreds  of  people  are  killed 
and  Injured  each  year. 

These  proposals  all  deserve  considera- 
tion and  I  Intend  to  open  hearings  on 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  August 
recess.  I  want  to  see  action  this  year.  I 
need  not  stress  that  shippers  and  labor 
and  other  members  of  the  public  are  in- 
vited to  comment.  I  am  also  looking  for 
suggestions  and  comments  from  the  De- 
partment of  Tranqxurtatlon,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

I  think  this  proposal  Is  a  helpful  start. 
With  the  cooperation  of  all  those  af- 
fected, I  believe  we  can  make  a  break- 
through in  improving  efllclency  and  low- 
ering the  cost  ot  transport  service.  Basic- 
ally, what  we  need  to  do  Is  to  power  the 
familiar  cycle  of  private  enterprise  op- 
erations. Earnings  result  in  an  incoitive 
for  investment,  Investments  result  in  an 
improved  effldeney.  Improved  efficiency 
shapes  up  tbe  competition  and  produces 
a  reaction  of  investment  in  Improved 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  competition. 
Improved  efficiency  results  In  better 
iiftming«.  ^rtilch  again  results  In  new  in- 
vestments. In  the  transport  liulustry  this 
cycle  has  slowed  down — and  some  parts 
of  the  Industry  have  gone  bankrupt. 
What  I  want  to  see  Is  a  repowering  of 
that  productive  cycle  in  transportation, 
a  cycle  ^^ch  hais  made  America  the 
most  prosperous  country  In  the  world. 
This  proposal.  In  my  view,  provides  us 
with  a  comprehensive  package  on  which 
to  concentrate.  No  doubt  more  Is  needed. 


I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  full  views 
of  all  concerned. 


ADDITIONAL        C08PONSOR8        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RE8OL0TION8 

S.  UT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Booos,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hukphxst) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  687,  the 
Opportunities  Industrallzatlon  Assist- 
ance Act. 

8.  ioe4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haksib,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOki)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1064.  the 
Youth  Participation  Act  of  1971. 

B.    1S16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haksis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chxlbs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wlsccmsin  (Bfr.  Nelson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnky)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WnxiAMs)  were  added  as  coqxinsors  of 
S.  1315.  the  Ocean  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1971. 

B.   IST4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MACinnsoif,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bsooc) 
was  added  as  a  coep<»i8or  of  S.  1874,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
projects  for  the  dental  health  of  chil- 
dren, to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxiliaries,  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  dental  care  through  efficient  use  ot 
dental  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.     ISBO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkmtscn.  the 
Smator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btkd) 
was  added  as  a  coQxmsor  of  S.  1880,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Statees  in  armed  conflict. 

B.    ISSO 

At  the  request  of  Blr.  Harus.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huohss).  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McOovxBM)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1930.  the  American  Folkllfe  Foun- 
dation Act. 

B.  aosT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Arixona  (Mr. 
FAHinN  and  Mr.  Ooldwaxxk)  be  added 
as  coonnsors  of  8.  2037.  a  welfare  re- 
form MIL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

B.    BIOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWKiKSR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2108,  to  amend  chapters  17  and  31  of 
title  38,  UhHed  States  Code,  to  require 
the  avaHablUty  of  comprehensive  treat- 
meat  and  rehabilitative  services  and  pro- 
grams for  certain  disabled  veterans  suf- 
fering from  alcoholism,  drug  d^icndence 
and  alooh(d  or  drug  abuse  dlsabOlttes. 
s.  tsas 

At  the  request  oi  Mr.  Hukphut,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  GkUboatk  (Mr.  BBJ.imw) . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mi.  CteuacH), 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ooopu),  the  Senator  from  Calif onh 
(Mr.  Cxahston)  ,  the  Senator  from  OUa^ 
homa  (Mr.  Hakkis).  the  Senator  fra« 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  .  the  Sem^cu-  fnn 
Iowa  (Mr.  HuGHxs),  the  Senator  fixa 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Joksam),  the  fln^tar 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kshhsot).  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampdilre  (Mr.  Mc- 
IHTTU) .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
McTCALr),  the  Senator  tram  Mlnneaoto 
(Mr.  MoHOALX),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKix),  the  Senator  from  Wiscooite 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Coa' 
necticut  (Mr.  Rnicorr).  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senate 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stsnnis)  ,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  CaJlf omia  (Mr.  Tttnney)  ,  ttas 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ain>B- 
SON),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byro)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  coeponson 
of  S.  2223.  a  Ull  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Aek 
oi  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mhu 
neeota  (Mr.  Humphret)  I  adc  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  2223,  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admbu 
Istration  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  WnxiAMS. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
B.  asis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Semtor  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHRXT)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Yoifc 
(Mr.  jAviTs)  were  added  as  coeponson 
of  S.  2318.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Com- 
pensation Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SXKATK  JOINT  RBSOLUTIOX  Bt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qriffin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tbur- 
MONB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  62,  a  resolution  ao* 
thorlzing  the  display  of  the  flags  of  tbe 
50  States  at  the  base  of  Hbt  Washington 
Monument. 

SEN  ATX   JOINT  BKBOLTmON    lOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  till 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  MoOn) 
was  4Mk}ed  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  108,  to  declare  a  TJB.  polkf 
of  achieving  population  stabllixation  fay 
voluntary  means. 

BKNATS   JOINT   EBSOLimON    14t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattuld,  tbs 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Ux. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  ooeponstv  ef 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142.  rdating  ts 
a  memorial  cranmisslan  to  plan  for  a 
suitable  memortal  to  Preeldnrt  Herbnt 
Hoover. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  159— SUBMBI* 
SION  CW  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHO»> 
ESING  AIH>ITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BT  THE  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Administration.)  __ 

Mr.  CHURCH  sulanltted  the  followtm 
resoltttioti: 


■  Ji 


&  BBS.  189 
jiMOioBtf,  ntat  Vb»  ^Molal  OommlttB*  on 
4fliig  iB  aatHortml  to  Bspend  Crom  tbe  oon- 
ttngant  fund  of  the  Sanate  not  to  BicBBd 
fS/00,  in  Bdrtltton  to  tte  aaioaiit,  and  for 
tba  wuat  purpoBsi  and  durtag  th*  aamo  ps- 
tlod,  wgmiSai.  In  Senate  BsBotntliOD  Sie. 
miMty-ttxBt  OoDgreBB,  agned  to  Vatwuaiy  16. 
1970,  autbortsUig  a  oomiABt*  study  of  aoy 
ADd  aU  mattBCB  pertaining  to  tbe  proUcmB 
■ad  (^>pcrtanttlBB  of  older  people. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANT1Z 
ACT — ^AMENDMENT 


NO.  sse 

(Ordered  to  be  tainted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAfT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2308)  to  authcnize  «nergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  buslneas  ^ter- 
prises. 

AMXNmOENT    HO.    S41 

(Ordered  to  be  ivlnted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)    

Mr.  WKICKJSR  sidomltted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2308,  supra. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971 

AMBNOMSMT    NO.    S«0 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce an  amendmwit  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  amendment  No.  308  by 
Mr.  Pastors  to  S.  382.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record,  as  well  as  this 
amendment,  Indicate  that  the  following 
Senators  join  with  me  In  supiwrt  of  this 
amendment:  BCr.  Paokwood,  Mr.  Domz- 
NicK,  Mr.  PROirrr,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Gravxl,  BCr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Hatthu). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AmSfDMBHT  Vo.  840 

On  page  ao.  ctrlke  llnee  18  and  18  and  in- 
■ert  In  lieu  thneot  the  following: 

"is)  'Oonuniaston'  means  the  Federal 
Elections  CommlBBlon:". 

VTherever  In  title  n  of  such  bill,  bb 
emended  by  Bmendmant  SOS,  It  appeen  Btitt* 
"Coixq)troUer  OenerBl"  and  Insert  m  Ueu 
thereof  "CommlBBlon'*. 

Wherever  In  such  title  "he"  or  "him"  sp- 
peen  with  reference  to  the  Comptroller  Qen- 
eral,  itrlke  suoh  word  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "If. 

On  page  85,  between  lines  10  and  11.  In- 
sert the  f olloii^ng : 

"VKDBaAI.  KLBCnOMB  COMMIiaiON 

"Sic.  310.  (a)  Ttun  U  hereby  oieated  a 
oommlaelon  to  be  known  as  the  Pedacal  Beo- 
tlons  OommlBBloin,  wbieh  SbaU  be  eompoaed 
of  five  memben,  not  more  tlutn  three  of 
whom  Bhaa  be  members  of  tbe  aam*  poUtloal 
perty.  who  abaU  be  i^jpotnted  by  the  Preet- 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  SenBte.  One  of  the  original  mamben 
BhAll  be  i4>polnted  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
one  for  b  term  of  four  yaars,  ona  for  a  tana 
of  dx  yean,  one  for  a  tenn  of  eigbt  yean. 
end  one  for  b  term  of  ten  years,  heglnntng 
from  the  date  of  enmotmsiit  of  this  Aet,  but 


their  Bucceeeori  ahall  be  appointed  for  tarms 
of  ten  years  each,  except  that  any  Individual 
choaen  to  fill  a  vacancy  Bhall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  ahall  succeed.  The  Prealdant  iIibU 
deBlgOBte  one  member  to  serve  bb  ChBlrman 
of  the  Commission  and  one  member  to  eerve 
as  Vice  Chairman.  Tbe  Vice  Chairman  ahall 
act  as  Chairman  in  the  abeence  at  diaablllty 
of  the  Chairman  at  in  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy in  that  oOce. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  CommisBion  ahall 
not  inqwtr  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  cf  the  Com- 
mlBBlon and  three  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

"  (c)  The  CommlBBlon  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  ahall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"  (d)  The  Commission  shaU  at  the  eloee  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congreea  and  to 
the  I*reeldent  concerning  the  action  it  has 
taken;  tlie  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
individuals  in  its  employ  and  the  money  it 
has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  matters  within  its  J\irlBdictlon 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  commis- 
sion, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
ICanagement  and  Budget  but  not  in  exoees 
ot  $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme;  and 
while  BO  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  ot  buslneBB  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subeistence,  as  authorised  by  section 
6703  of  title  5,  united  SUtes  Code. 

"(f)  The  principal  oiBce  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  in  or  near  the  District  ot  Co- 
Imnbla,  but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or 
all  its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

"(g)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and 
employees  of  the  Commission  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provlBions  of  section  9  of  the  Act 
of  August  a,  19S9,  as  amended  (the  Batch 
Act),  notwithstanding  any  exemption  con- 
tained in  such  section. 

"(h)  Hie  OotnmlSBltm  shall  appoint  an 
Kxaeutive  Director  without  regard  to  the 
provlBions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  i^ipointmentB  in  tbe  competitive 
aervlce,  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
mission. Tbe  Executive  Director  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  administrative  operations 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  perfoim  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned 
to  him  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  or 
orders  </l  the  Commission.  However,  the 
CommlBBlon  shall  not  delegate  the  making  of 
regulaUons  regarding  Sections  to  the  Kxecu- 
tlve  Director. 

"(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  CommlBslon 
shall  iqqxtlnt  and  fix  the  cao4>enaatlon  of 
Buoh  personnel  as  it  is  deemed  neoeBsary  to 
fulfiU  the  duties  of  the  Commlaalon  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"  (])  The  Commission  may  Obtain  Che  serv- 
ices ot  experts  and  oons\iltante  in  accordance 
with  section  3106  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(k)  Section  8816  of  title  S,  Uhlted  Statea 
Code,  is  emended  by  adding  at  the  exMl  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"'(131)  Kxeoutlve  Dlractor,  VMeral  Elec- 
tions Oomnilsslon.' 

"(1)  In  carrying  ouA  Its  reaponaibUlUee 
under  ^is  title,  the  Oommisslosi  abaU,  to 
the  fuuest  extent  praotlcable,  avaU  itself 
ot  tbe  asslfftnnce,  including  personnel  aitd 
faeUitieB,  of  the  General  Aooounting  Office 
and  the  Department  of  Juatloe.  The  Comp- 
trcdler  aeneral  and  the  Attorney  General 
are  authorlaed  to  make  avaUaMe  to  the 
Commission  Buch  peraonn^  taeUlties  and 
other  aaalBtance,  with  or  without  relmburae- 
ment.  as  the  Ootnmlasion  may  request," 

Beuomber  the  following  secttone  in  such 
title  aeeordUigly. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 
Amnamrr  nd.  sbb 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Smator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  Senatw  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hathklo)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment    No.   238,  intended  to  be 
offered  to  the  bin  (S.  382)  to  establish  a 
Federal  Elections  Commission. 


NO.  ata 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Pmnsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEUCER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  252,  to  S.  2108,  a  bill 
to  insure  medical  ocmfldentiality  and 
protect  against  self-incrimination  with 
respect  to  information  provided  by  vet- 
eran drug  addicts  or  alcoholics  undergo- 
ing treatment  and  rtiiabilitation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
VETERANS'  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  an- 
nounce for  the  informatton  of  Senators, 
the  scheduling  of  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  on  Au- 
gust 4.  at  9  ajn.  in  room  6202,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  on  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  manpower  Gaining 
legislation — S.  2219,  S.  2355,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  748,  and  related  bills— 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  76;  Senate  Jcrint 
Resolution  128,  S.  2304 — on  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  care  legisliUlon, 
S.  2354,  S.  1924,  and  related  bills— S. 
2340.  S.  1635,  S.  739,  and  S.  879— and  on 
one  miscellaneous  bill,  HJl.  481. 

lliese  bills  are  directed  at  improving 
health  care  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  its  benefldariee. 
broadening  the  VA's  authorities  in  train- 
ing and  education  of  health  manpower, 
and  strengthening  and  expanding  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery affiliations  with  mecHcal  centers  and 
with  the  medical  community  in  general. 

The  primary  bills  und^  consideration 
have  the  following  short  and  long  titles: 

S.  aaiB,  the  "Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971".  a 
bill  to  amefid  title  38  ot  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorise  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' ASaiiB  to  provide  certain  aaaiatance 
in  the  eBtablishmant  of  new  public  non- 
prc^t  medical,  health  professloos,  and  Bl- 
ued health  schooU  and  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  health  manpower  training 
programs  in  Veterans'  Adminlstratlaii  facQ- 
lUtleB  and  in  wrtstlng  educational  inatita- 
ttooB  affiliated  wtth  the  Veterans'  Admm- 
istration. 

S.  2356,  tile  "Veterans'  AdmlnlBtratian 
OontlniUng  Medical  Eduoatton  Act",  a  blU 
to  amend  title  S8.  United  Statea  Code,  so 
as  to  alford  advanced  reatdeney-type  train- 
ing to  medical  personnti  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  Federal  Depart- 
meats  and  Agencies  at  Regional  IfSdical 
Education  Centen  eetabtttfied  at  Veterans' 
Aftmlnlatratton  hoapltaU  ttuxM^out  the 
United  Statea. 

R.  J.  Bee.  748,  the  "Veterans'  AdminiBtia> 
ticm  Medical  School  Aasistanoe  and  Bealth 
Service  Personnal  Education  and  Ttalning 
Act  of  1071",  a  Joint  Basolutton  amending 
titte  88  of  the  United  States  Ooda  to  autbor- 
iae  the  ArtmlnlBtwtor  of  TbIwbiib"  AffaiiB 
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to  yfiuMto  owtaln  ■■^■taiinii  In  Um  

^trhf*"^  oC  new  SUU  mMUoal  ■otaools:  tti* 
iB^xowiMitt  of  Y*****"c  mt^noai  tft^^AW 
affll'ii^til  wtth  tiM  yetanni'  Admlnlstntlon: 
and  to  derdop  ooopanatlTe  azruicttnents  be- 
tween Uvmottons  of  hl^er  education,  boe- 
pltels,  and  other  pnldle  or  nonproAt  bealtb 
■errloe  Instttotlooe.  and  tba  Vetanne'  Ad- 
mlnlatiatton  to  develop  and  oondiMt  educa- 
tional and  training  programa  for  health  can 
penonnirt. 

B.  2304,  the  "Veterans  Health  Oare  BeCorm 
Act  of  1071",  a  HU  to  amoid  tttto  88  of  the 
United  Statea  Oode  to  provide  Improved  and 
expanded  mwllf^t  and  nnnlng  home  care  to 
Teterans:  to  provide  bo^tal  and  medical 
care  to  certain  difiendenta  and  lurvlvon  cf 
veterans;  to  provide  for  Unproved  structural 
safety  of  Veterans'  Admlnlatratloa  faculties: 
to  improve  recrultownt  and  retention  cf  ca>- 
leer  personnel  In  the  Departmuit  of  Medicine 
and  8urg«7;  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1934,  the  "Vetenuis  Msdleal  Care  Act 
ot  1971",  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Oode  to  provide  Improved  med- 
ical care  to  veterans:  to  Improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel  In 
the  Department  of  Medldne  and  Surgery, 
and  for  other  purpoeea. 

HJl.  481.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
msnt  by  the  Admlnlstratar  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, of  the  InglBlatlTt  JurUKllotlon  over  lands 
belongiDg  to  the  United  Statee  which  are 
under  his  supervMoix  azul  ocmtral. 

The  am  miiiftif  wlU  be  the  Deputj 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adn^ 
Utration.  Fred  B.  Rhodes,  and  the  cauef 
Medical  Dtreetor  of  the  yetarans'  Ad- 
minlstratioDi.  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musaer. 

Hwujttg*  will  oontinue  Into  the  alter- 
nooa  with  a  teeak  from  12:  30  to  1:  30 
pjn. 
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NOTICE  OF  HESARINOS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  July  22.  1»71. 1  Introduced  8. 
2333.  the  propoaed  Ckamnunlty  Develop- 
m«it  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  At  that 
time.  I  announced  that  George  Romney. 
Secretary  ol  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developmoit  wiU  testify  on 
August  2  on  this  bill  and  also  on  &.  1618, 
8.  2049.  and  all  other  housing  and  uitan 
derticHHnent  bills  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Uiban 
Affairs. 

I  should  like  to  announce  that  the 
hearings  will  continue  on  August  3  at 
which  t»™*  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
fran  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
feienoe  of  Mayors-NatlMial  League  of 
Cltiea  and  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  OfBdals  on 
the  community  development  bills  paad- 
Ing  before  the  subcommittee. 

Since  other  witnesses  have  indicated 
the  need  for  more  time  to  prepare  testi- 
mony on  the  above  bills,  subsequent 
hwiriPg"  will  be  hfrid  by  the  subcommit- 
tee during  the  weeks  of  September  13 
and  20.  1971.  AU  persons  wishing  to  tes- 
tify during  these  2  we^s  should  contact 
Mlaa  Donle  Thomas,  room  S226.  New 
Senate  Ofllce  Building;  telephone,  225- 
634t.  In  additkm.  the  subcommittee  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  written  statonents 
for  inclusion  In  the  record  of  hearings. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  am. 
each  day  and  will  be  held  in  room  5226. 
New  Oenite  Offloe  Bolldliig. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARIN08  ON 
PQ>ERAL  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
HOUSINQ  NEEDS  OF  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Ifr.  President,  the 
8ubc(»nmittee  on  Housing  for  the  El- 
derly of  the  UJB.  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  AglDg  has  scheduled  hearings  for 
August  2. 3,  and  4  to  begin  at  10  ajn.  and 
to  be  held  in  room  4232  of  the  New  Sm- 
ate  Office  Building.  At  this  time  we  will 
hear  from  mwnaors,  developers,  and  ten- 
ants associated  with  projects  buyt  under 
section  202  and  FHA  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Numerous  allega- 
tions have  been  made  about  the  exces- 
sive cost  to  the  Government  and  of  the 
general  lnM>proprlatene8s  of  FHA  sec- 
tion 236  and  the  intoest  subsidy  mecha- 
nism as  a  means  of  providing  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  low  Income  Individuals. 
As  subcommittee  chairman.  I  Intend 
through  these  hearings  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

The  hearings  on  August  2.  3.  and  4  will 
(H>en  a  subcommittee  inqpilry  into  the 
adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  the  P^ed- 
eral  response  to  housing  needs  of  older 
Americans. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REMARKS  BT  SENATCOl  WILLIAM  B. 
SAZBE  AT  SENATE  PRATER 
BREAKFAST  MEETINO  ON  JX7LY  28. 
1971 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Uti.  President,  on 
July  28,  the  dlstlngirished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Sazbb)  q>oke  at  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast.  His  learned  and 
philosophical  remarks  broogfat  to  bear 
the  lessons  of  our  belief  on  the  problems 
we  face  today,  as  individuals  and  as 
nations. 

Senator  Saxbx  pointed  out  that  al- 
though the  centuries  have  brought  about 
profound  changes  in  man's  surroimdlngs, 
and  in  society,  man  himself  has  remained 
much  the  same,  and  belief  and  worship 
remain  fundamental  to  his  nature. 

Senator  Sazbi's  remarks  clearly  show 
that  there  Is  a  need,  more  than  ever,  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  religiouB  wisdom, 
of  love  and  conurassioQ.  hope  and  fatth. 
These  remarks  should  be  read  in  full 
by  all  who  are  concerned  with  today's 
problems,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Rbco>d. 

•n^ere  being  no  obJeetlaD,  the  remaito 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoib, 
as  follows: 

Pbatib  BaxAxrAsr  Tauc  bt  Saif  atob  Sana. 
JtTLT   28,   1971 

Our  breakfast  group  over  the  yean  behavea 
not  unlike  the  adult  classes  of  the  chxirehes 
most  of  us  attended  before  coming  to  Wash- 
Ingtam.  Our  leaden  change  each  week  as  they 
do  In  many  other  adult  daasss.  I  think  It  la 
fair  to  say,  knowing  we  have  a  Isamad  group, 
that  WW  ssarch  for  iSb»  lessons  of  our  belief, 
apply  them  to  preeent  day  people  and  prob- 
lema  and  profit  tharsiby. 

Tb»  wonder  Is  not  that  ao  many  things 
have  dtanged  m  the  history  of  reeocdad  time, 
but  that  so  many  attttodas,  mottvatlaos  and 
raaotlodDa  have  raaalaad  Vb»  aana.  Anttaio- 
pologlata  assure  as  ttss  man  baa  giovn  al- 
most a  foot  in  phyiloal  statara  daring  tba 
ntettvs  rtwrt  Vam  known  la  lUstaey.  In.  Vam 


westsin  world,  his  whole  way  of  Uvlng  has 
changed.  Rvm  a  tribal  sooMy  bound  to- 
gether for  survival,  w*  hav*  <<hangs<l  to  a 
layetad  class  society  dependent  on  and  sob* 
Jeot  to  eztamal.  man-made  foroee  over  which 
they  have  no  eontioL 

It  la  no  wander,  then,  that  aa  we  aie  sep- 
arated from  the  phenomena  of  wind  and 
wsiar.  of  hostile  and  often  eatastrofdilc  na;t> 
ural  fovoea.  ws  tend  leas  and  lass  to  aasodala 
oursslves  with  an  all  sselng  dslty.  Boos 
scholars  say  that  ths  Ood  of  the  Judeo-CbH^ 
tlan  ethto  Is  the  deity  of  an- unsophlsttcatsd 
and  pdmttlve  nomadic  people  stniggllng  wtth 
a  hostile  environment,  motivated  by  baats 
siirvlval  and  ovwly  Inlluimowd  by  fear,  super- 
stition and  avarice. 

Yet,  a  review  of  other  religions  attracting 
sizable  followlngs  In  the  world  Indicates  that 
the  charge  would  be  the  same  against  each. 
Why  then  has  bsllef  and  worship  survived 
when  condttlons  bava  been  so  noticeably  al- 
tered? It  eoold  be  suggested  that  It  has  sur- 
vived because  there  are  still  billions  of  unen- 
ll^tened  soals  whose  Uves  are  atui  Ued  to 
ocmdttlocis  not  unlike  biblical  times;  another 
suggestion  is  that  there  is  a  mystical  and 
pervading  dealre  to  believe  and  if  th«e  were 
no  religion,  one  would  be  speedily  Invented; 
that  man  Individually  and  collectively  needa 
a  crutch  In  the  focm  of  an  Intangible  out- 
side presence,  perhaps  Imaginary,  but  neoes> 
sary  and  critical  to  man's  appredatloa  of  his 
place  In  the  universe. 

Perhaps  a  more  plausible  thought  ad- 
vanced by  those  of  us  who  feel  called  upon 
to  defend  beUef  and  faith  Is  that,  while  ex- 
ternal pressures  on  man  have  changed  dras- 
tically over  the  millenniums,  man  himself 
remains  the  same.  Moreover,  aooordlng  to 
this  strain  of  thinking,  the  parables,  lessons 
and  ezamplea  of  the  Bible  are  the  «<iftlll<Kl 
eeeenoe  of  history. 

The  eeeapadaa,  dertilotlons,  punishments 
and  retributions  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  dem- 
onstrate the  strength  and  weakneas  of  man 
today  as  certainly  as  they  did  the  esperlenoes 
and  motlvatlona  of  a  nomadic,  tribal  society 
Ave  thousand  ysars  ago. 

Who  would  say  that  Christ  with  his  wis- 
dom and  lova  would  be  less  timely  today 
than  In  another  day?  It  follows  that  If  wa 
demand  reaaon.  we  need  coiIy  listen  to  Hm 
great  minds  of  today  who  say  that  belleven 
and  non-beUevsn  alike  must,  to  survive, 
follow  his  taacblng  of  love  and  eompaaslott. 
But  It  alao  fUDowa  that  hla  tsadhing  of  lovs 
and  eompsaslnn  are  as  true  for  the  state  as 
they  are  for  the  Individual.  So,  oollectlvtiy, 
natlone  can  overcome  their  self-interest  and 
live  together  In  the  famUy  of  man.  I  think 
most  of  us  In  this  room  realize  that  nations 
are  selflsh  and  wUl  be  oo  until  the  end  of 
history,  but  that  they  are  alao  much  mora 
than  selfish  and  have  to  be. 

The  late  Protestant  theologian.  RalnhoM 
Niebuhr,  put  It  thU  way  In  discussing  the 
selfishness  of  nations:  "The  whole  art  of 
politics  oonaists  In  directing  imtlonally  tba 
Irratlonallitles  of  men." 

Theology  and  philosophy  have  never  been 
far  apart.  Many  preoepta  of  ancient  phUoa- 
ophy  have  found  their  vray  Into  raUgtoos 
dogma.  Philosophers  and  btiiavlorlsts  aUka 
ratlonallas  many  religious  beUefl  prerlOMay 
held  by  the  masaea  as  pure  faith.  "nMsa 
rattonallaattona  eatabllih  on  other  than  rs- 
llglous  grounds  a  history  of  man's  prograsi 
and  set  out  systems  of  values  based  upon 
sdentlfltf  knowledge  and,  nune  often  than 
not,  on  dlalectle  matsrlallsm.  PraetlcaUy  an 
phUoaophlss.  however,  have  hedged  on  S0- 
ceptlng  any  system  rrtlgloas  or  materlahsk 
that  assumss  a  master  plan  of  aeatSon.  I 
have  never  fully  understood  why,  fcr  I  dont 
ase  any  Inconslatanoy. 

If  man  accepts  the  prsmlse  that  raUglca  Is 
outmoded  and  only  through  seienos  can  ha 
and  tratti.  than  doaa  tt  follow  that  wa  an 
ttytog  to  psaatica  and  taaah  ayatama  of ' 
already  daatroyed  at  the  roota  by  that 
Xthmknot. 


My  28,  1971 
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A  brtniaatmreaoh  biologist  and  Nobal- 
prlae  wlnnsr,  Jaequas  MOnod,  has  aooeptad 
)ait  the  pramlaa  and  ^rtUM  it  may  be  pra- 
sumptloas,  X  mnst  say  I  dlaagrse.  In  a  re- 
cent publication,  M.  Monod  saya  that  man 
Is  a  result  of  purs  chance,  through  unpre- 
dictable mutation,  and  we  must  sweep  the 
(date  clean  of  all  previous  religions  and  phi- 
losophies. "Ifon  knows  at  best,"  hs  aaya. 
nhait  he  Is  alone  In  the  indlllarent  Imcden- 
■Ity  of  the  unlvcTM  wStenea  ha  has  emerged 
by  chance."  He  continued:  "Bis  dnty,  like  hla 
fate,  is  wrlttau  nowhere.  It  Is  for  him  to 
obooee  between  the  kingdom  and  the  dack- 
ness." 

Now  If  this  be  true,  and  our  system  of 
values  Is  free  for  us  to  choose.  Is  It  not 
likely  that  we  could  wind  up  vrlth  the  aame 
set  of  valuea  that  ws  have  beUevad  but  fol- 
lowed so  oarrteatfy  through  moat  of  reeordad 
history?  Again.  I  submtt  it  certainly  u. 

To  put  It  plainly,  our  rdlglon,  Christian 
or  whatever,  could  be  such  a  value  system, 
dressed  In  metaphysical  trappings.  If  It  Is 
naive  to  have  a  fundamental  btflef  that  puts 
US  at  the  center  of  the  universe,  would  It 
proAt  us  now  to  discard  such  belief  and 
try  to  manufactiue,  on  ahort  notice,  a  sub- 
stitute tiaaed  on  science?  Certainly  not. 

Niebuhr  spoke  to  this  very  well  In  espous- 
ing bis  so-caUed  doctrine  which,  in  eeeenoe. 
accepted  God  and  contended  that  man  knows 
Blm  chiefly  through  Christ.  This  doctrine  in 
its  evolved  form  suggeeted  that  man's  con- 
dition was  InharenUy  tinful,  and  that  his 
original,  and  largely  Inaradlcable,  sin  Is  bis 
pride,  or  egutlam. 

"The  trigtdy  of  mca."  Mr.  Niebuhr  once 
said,  "U  that  h€  can  eoneetve  telf-ptrfeetion 
but  cannot  aehiev9  it". 

Itan  Bhould  not  passively  accept  evil.  But 
should  strive  for  moral  aolutlons  to  his 
problsms.  The  Christian  faith  cannot  dmy 
that  our  acts  may  be  mfluenoed  by  heredity, 
environment  and  the  actions  of  others.  But 
It  must  deny  that  wa  oan  ever  excuse  our 
scUons  by  attributing  them  to  the  fault  of 
others.  Xven  though  there  has  been  a  strong 
InellDsAlon  to  do  this  since  Adam  exeuaed 
himself  with  the  words,  "The  woman  gave 
me  the  tipple."  In  struggling  for  the  good, 
institutional  change  Is  likely  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  a  ehsmge  of  heart.  Mr.  mebuhr 
suggeeted. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  objected  especially  to  the  no- 
tion that  religious  conversion  could  cure 
race  prejudice,  economic  Injustloe  or  poUtloal 
chicanery.  The  remedy,  he  believed,  lay  In  so- 
cietal changes  spurred  by  Christian  leallam. 
In  this  sense,  man  could  be  an  agent  In 
history  by  coming  to  terms  with  H  and 
working  to  alter  his  envlrouDMit. 

A  philosophy  profeaaor  I  once  had  de- 
clared It  was  dlfflcult  to  beUeve  In  Ood— 
but  that  It  was  muCh  mors  difficult  not  to. 
Isn't  this  where  we  find  oxirseives  today? 

The  struggle  between  good  and  evil  baa 
fascinated  man  throughout  history.  But  hla 
power  was  limited.  He  oould  bum  and  kill 
only  those  he  oould  reaA.  Rls  waM  d^reda- 
tlons  soon  healed  over.  His  empires  and  for- 
tunes rose  and  fell  on  the  tide.  Sueoeedliv 
Kenerations  found  the  world  little  changed 
by  the  goodneas  or  evU  of  their  predeoesaors. 

All  of  this  has  changed.  We  have  robbed 
the  sun  of  its  secret.  We  can  '1n1^^ash  i>owar 
we  cannot  control.  But  we  must  never  for- 
|et  that  we  can  stUl  decide  when  and  when 
not  to  "unleash."  In  short,  man  can  be  the 
■haper  of  his  death  or  of  his  life.  But  time 
li  short.  Hope  and  faith  are  not  recognlz- 
sble  laboratory  valuea,  but  they  are  the 
very  basis  of  religious  belief.  Is  It  not  better, 
then,  today  to  try  to  tackle  our  problem  with 
hope  and  faith  and  all  the  knowledge  and 
awareness  aclence  has  brought  us,  rather 
than  to  accept  the  bleaknees  and  despair  of 
no  belief,  no  hope,  no  valuee? 

Man  is  tough  and  resourceful.  He  has 
weathered  many  crises.  With  beUef  and  hope, 
he  can  weather  this  one. 


XTNmSD  STAISS-JAPAMBBE 
RELATIONS 

^lU^^PSARSON.  Mr.  President,  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  may  be  entering  their  most  deli- 
cate period  since  the  end  of  the  American 
occupation.  The  delicacy  arises  over  the 
juztapositioQ  of  economic  and  pcditical 
oontroveiaies  at  a  time  when  long-term 
relations  between  the  two  great  democ- 
racies are  in  at  a  crossroads.  Only  the 
greatest  soisitivity  and  statesmanship 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  will  prevent  a 
disastrous  confrontation  fytmnging  to 
fundamental  Interests  of  both  nations. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  firmly  establish 
a  mutual^  benrficlal  relationship  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  bcued  upon  a  concert  of 
political  and  economic  interests,  but  this 
rriationshlp  could  founder  in  the  next 
few  months  if  politicians  and  statesmen 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  do  not  act 
with  the  upmost  restraint  and  responsi- 
bUity. 

The  immediate  issue  which  could  pro- 
voke a  dramatic  c(mf  rontation  is  Senate 
consideration  of  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
Treaty  signed  by  the  President  in  June  of 
this  year.  In  this  country,  some  may  at- 
tempt to  link  the  return  of  (^dnawa  and 
eventual  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
to  changes  in  Japanese  export  practices 
and  import  restrictions.  In  Japan,  for 
imderstandalde  reasons,  the  return  of 
CMdnawa  has  become  a  highly  national- 
istic issue.  A  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
or  to  ratify  with  conditions  relating  to 
trade  matters,  could  provoke  potent 
forces  of  nationalism  In  Japan — forces 
which  could  shape  United  States-Japa- 
nese relations  for  years  to  come. 

Confrontation  now  would  be  doubly 
tragic  as  signs  of  changes  in  Ji4>ane8e 
policies  hold  out  some  promise  for  settie- 
ment  of  the  most  difficult  trade  prob- 
lems. 

At  this  Juncture  of  United  States- 
Japanese  relations.  It  would  be  wise  to 
place  some  of  the  relatively  minor  dis- 
agreements we  have  with  Japan  in  the 
perspective  of  the  overall  importance 
of  United  States-Japanese  relations.  This 
is  not  to  dismiss  the  serious  individual 
problems  caused  by  any  economic  dis- 
locations resulting  firom  Japanese  im- 
ports, rather  it  is  to  measure  those  prob- 
lems against  the  consequences  xOf  dis- 
ruption of  cordial  relations  with  the 
Japanese. 

It  Is  not  possible,  in  a  short  statement, 
to  adequately  examine  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  United  States-Japanese  re- 
lations. In  brief,  the  Japanese  will  be 
leaders  in  Asia  for  the  foreseeaUe  future. 
Japan  is  the  only  Asian  nation  which 
can  balance  the  power  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  on  the  small  nations 
of  Asia  from  Korea  to  Burma. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  lead- 
ers of  the  small  nations  of  the  area  bal- 
ancing Chinese  Influence  and  pressure 
against  Japanese  econcmiic  and  political 
power.  Tlie  Independence  of  these  small 
nations  for  which  so  much  American 
blood  and  treasure  has  been  expended, 
is  undeniably  Important  to  American 
security. 

The  JajNuieee  will,  however,  need 
American  assistance  to  cany  out  this 


important  strategic  funotion;  and  pfo- 
vided  cordial  relations  are  mntn tamed, 
win  seek  attd  reeetve  awiirtanee  as  need- 
ed, m  short,  the  Japanese  are  a  key  to 
the  nucceetftel  operation  ot  the  Hlaoa 
doctrine  In  Asia. 

Althoui^  they  may  be  Hooiewliat  cea- 
cemed  about  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relaticms  between  Washington  and 
Peking,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  any 
future  rapimKhement  with  the  Peoptos 
Reimblic  win  supersede  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  close  ties  with  the  other 
Asian  power,  Japan. 

Political  and  eccmomlc  relations  be- 
tween Asian  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  could  be  found  In  co- 
ordinated foreign  assistance  inograms. 
A  large  proportion  of  Anmtean  foreign 
assistance  has  been  q)Mit  aasMIng  Asian 
nations  maintidn  political  intemrlty  *nd 
promote  economic  derdopment.  Tlie 
continuation  of  these  efforts  is  impor- 
tant to  both  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan. While  the  political  taiterests  of  the 
two  allies  are  not  identical,  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  enough  accord  to  pennlt  the 
coordination  of  aid  efforts. 

This  would  have  economic  and  politi- 
cal advantages  for  both  nations.  Eco- 
nomically, an  increase  In  Japanese  de- 
velopment loans  and  grants,  as  opposed 
to  the  export-orlHited  asdstanoe  now 
rendered,  could  relieve  some  of  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  strains  American  aid 
now  places  on  our  economy.  Relief  of 
American  balance-of -payments  difflcui- 
ties  has  definite  benefits  for  the  Jw^- 
nese. 

m  addition  to  the  desirability  of  In- 
creased grants  and  loans  from  Japan, 
the  Japaneee  may  well  be  able  to  oper- 
ate t<yhn1cal  asitotance  XHDgrams  more 
easily  than  Americans.  They  should 
have  a  better  grasp  of  cultonl  rwiulre- 
ments  of  technical  aid— inxMems  which 
aU  too  often  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
American  programs — and  diould,  as 
Asians,  be  less  considcwms  and  objec- 
tionable in  war-ravaged  Southeast  Asia 
than  Americans. 

Increased  Japanese  efforts  in  the  de- 
vdopmeiM  assistance  field  could  offset 
snne  of  the  American  criticisms  of  low 
lev^  of  Japanese  efforts  In  defense 
spending.  At  tills  time  Japan  spends 
about  0.8  percent  of  her  QNP  on  defense 
while  the  United  States  spends  many 
times  that  amount  on  American  forces 
defending  Asian  allies  alone. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
Jt^Mtnese  assuming  a  larger  portion  of 
development  assistance  efforts  on  both 
political  and  economic  grounds.  For  rea- 
sons stated  earlier,  they  may  well  be 
aide  to  operate  more  effectively  in  the 
Asian  cultures  than  Americans,  while 
Americans — the  only  power  really  ca- 
pable of  strategic  defense  of  the  Pacific — 
are  able  to  supply  men  and  material  for 
defense. 

For  domestic  political  reasons  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  this  di- 
vision of  labors  may  well  be  advanta- 
geous. We  can  all  understand  the  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  many  Japaneee 
to  develcn)  military  forces  ci^wble  of  sup- 
porting their  Asian  allies — forces  which 
would  be  considered  offensive  forces.  A 
number  of  small  Asian  nations  would 
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Alio  be  vnoQinf ortaUe  with  raoh  a  de- 


On  theottMr  band,  toreigt  ■irrirtiinre 
liM  not  bean  unpopolAr  )n  Jepen.  Al- 
thoogb  tt  liM  been,  esduilve  otwer  rep- 
aretloDs.  mostly  on  hard  tenns  and  tied 
to  CKport  «i»pa>wk>n.  the  Japaneae  ba^e 
Indicated  that  they  win  triple  their  de- 
Telopment  aailahwioe  efforts  in  the  next 
years.  SQr  oontrast.  fordcn  aid  funds 
are  eoctremely  hard  to  oome  by  in  the 
TJhlted  States.  Cooipiess  gnidgtngly  votes 
money  each  year,  and  m  decreasing 
amounts  at  that.  Defense  funds  are, 
however,  somewhat  eader  to  secure,  es- 
pedaUy  when  the  administration  can 
actually  demonstrate  a  need. 

By  dividing  and  coordinating  our  ef- 
forts in  aid  and  defense,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  could  reinforce  mu- 
tually advantageous  policies  throughout 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

For  individual  Americans  and  Japa- 
nese, somewhat  esoteric  international 
policies  do  not  have  the  direct  posonal 
Impact  of  economic  relations  between 
the  two  nations.  Two  himdred  and  ten 
million  Americans  and  one  hundred  and 
four  million  Japanese  carry  on  a  trade 
valued  at  $10.5  bUlion.  1970.  Further- 
more, this  trade  has  been  increasing  at  a 
fantasttc  rate  for  the  last  6  years  and 
the  prospects  for  continued  increases  tj« 
excellent 

A  great  deal  fA  verbage  has  been  ex- 
pended OD  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  No  one  denies  the 
fact  that  the  Uidted  States  has  run  a 
sizable  deficit  in  bilateral  trade  with 
Japan  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is.  how- 
ever, imperative  to  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  the  return  to  mercantilism 
advocated  by  some  as  a  cure  for  the  in- 
crease of  Japanese  Imports. 

It  is,  p^aps,  necessary  to  make  the 
sbnple  economists'  point  that  foreign 
nations  have  to  sen  goods  in  the  United 
States  to  earn  the  dollars  to  buy  Ameri- 
can goods.  In  more  qpedflc  terms.  Jap- 
anese must  sdl  radios,  cameras,  and  even 
textUes,  if  they  are  going  to  be  aUe  to 
continue  to  buy  wheat,  com.  grain  sor- 
ghum, and  other  oommodltles  trcax. 
Americans. 

Japanese  as  much  as  Americans,  have 
a  stake  in  seebng  to  restore  a  balance 
to  the  trade  between  the  two  nations. 
Japanese  mercantilism  is  as  futile  as 
American  meroantHIsm.  it  does  the  Jap- 
anese little  good  to  ccmtlnue  to  hold  large 
foreign  currency  reserves  especially  while 
the  doUar  continues  to  decrease  in  value 
due  to  Inflation.  The  Ji^panese,  for  their 
part,  are  evidently  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  urgent  need  for  changes  in 
their  import  regulations,  export  prac- 
tices, investment  regulations,  and  the 
value  of  the  yen — perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant dement  of  an. 

Japan  is  the  United  States  second 
largest  single  marlcet  for  all  export  prod- 
ucts and  it  1b  the  largest  market  of 
Amerloan  agrienltoral  exports.  The 
Utaited  States  is  Japan's  largest  foreign 
market.  The  value  of  UJB.  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  to  Japan  rose  to  a 
reoord  $1.2  blUIon  In  calendar  year  1970. 
a  30-percent  increase  over  1969.  This 
trade  repreeented  a  110-peroent  increase 
over  the  average  value  of  UB.  agricul- 


tural exports  to  Japan  durtog  the  1965-69 
period. 

■niese  statiattcs  are  dted  V>  indkate 
the  dangers  faced  by  American  exporters, 
especially  American  farmers,  if  Japa- 
nese-American trade  is  disrupted  because 
of  poUtleal  or  economic  disputes.  TUs  Is 
not  to  imdy  thai  Japanese  import  re- 
strlctians,  export  practices,  and  yen  value 
are  entirely  acceptable;  certainly  both 
sides  need  to  negotiatte  changes  in  trad- 
ing practices.  I  do  want  to  point  oat  ttie 
maimitode  and  delleacy  of  the  problem— 
eqjedally  for  iliose  whose  Inoomes  de- 
pend on  exports  to  Akpan  at  a  time  irtien 
we  hear  almost  exehislvely  about  those 
whose  incomes  may  be  Je(H>anIIaed  by 
Japanese  imports. 

At  tUs  time,  the  interests  of  a  rela- 
tive^ smaU  number  of  persons  adversely 
affected  by  Impwts  from  Japan  cannot 
be  allowed  to  override  the  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  well-being  of  the  ma- 
jority <a  the  American  peivle— and  that 
is  inrecisely  the  danger  which  could  arise 
from  attonpts  to  use  the  C^inawa  Rever- 
sion TYeaty  as  a  bargaining  device  to  se- 
cure trade  concessions  from  JmMn. 

We  cannot,  of  course.  Igmwe  the  seri- 
ous difficulties  encountered  by  those 
whose  Jobs  and  Investments  are  threat- 
ened by  foreign  oompetition.  Qraater 
utilisatiton  of  adjustment  assistance 
benefits  for  workers  and  businesses  af- 
fected by  increaaed  Imports  is  the  most 
sensMe  short-torn  remedy  available  to 
the  United  States.  Adjustmoit  aaslstanoe 
enables  the  entire  society  to  bear  the 
costs  of  retraining  and  reinvestment  of 
reaouroes  displaced  by  imports.  This  is 
only  fair,  as  the  entire  society  benefits 
from  the  lower  costs  of  the  Imported 
goods.  In  this  way  we  adjoat  to  oom- 
petitlon  from  abroad  intemally,  and 
avoid  the  trade  wars  and  other  interna- 
tional dangers  of  escalating  protective 
tariffs. 

I  have  tried  to  examine,  however 
briefly,  the  importance  of  the  main- 
tenance of  cordial  rdations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  and  to  point 
out  that  the  next  few  months  may  be  an 
extremely  critical  period  for  the  forma- 
tion of  kmg-texm  relatione  between  the 
two  nations.  Both  nations  have  too  much 
at  stake  to  allow  relativdy  minor,  but 
soluble,  controversies  to  disrupt  ixdltical 
and  eoooomie  relatfcme  In  their  forma- 
tive months.  Now  la  a  time  when  states- 
men must  become  politicians  and  poUti- 
dans  faeccnne  statesmen  if  we  are  to  avdd 
tragic  disruption  of  our  dose  ties  with 
Japan. 

WOW:   COMMUNIT7  ASSET 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Ur.  Preddent.  there  is 
a  serious  lack  of  vocational  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  growing  number 
of  women,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world,  who  need  to  work. 
Here  in  Washington  we  have  an  orga- 
nisation, Washington  Opportunities  for 
Women,  which  has  pioneered  in  this  crit- 
ical fldd.  WOW,  established  in  1966,  is  a 
nonproflt  organization  which  helps  meet 
these  special  educational  and  vocational 
needs  and  hdps  employers  and  commu- 
nity agencies  utilize  the  talents  and  skills 
of  women.  Reports  about  WOW*s  suc- 
cessful   efforts    in    Washington    have 


■pread,  and  mere  than  100  individuals 
and  groups  in  this  country,  Canada,  Ka« 
rope,  and  Asia  have  contacted  WOW  tor 
advice  on  how  to  set  up  similar  prognuas 
in  their  own  areas. 

On  July  2  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor published  a  comprehensive  report  on 
WOW,  written  by  Mary  Shivanandan. 
WOW  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Wash- 
ington oonmiunlty,  deserving  of  support, 
and  I  commend  the  Monitor  and  Mn. 
Shivanandan  for  puMishlng  this  excel- 
lent artide.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoia, 
as  follows: 
Job  Talsmt  Sbticb:  WOWI  Bow  It^  Gaows 


(By  U&ry  Shlvanamton) 

WASHiKoioir. — Betty  Is  In  h«r  Ut*  401. 
She  b«a  an  M.A.  In  history  and  has  done  « 
lot  of  vol\int««r  work.  H«r  tauatNuid  la  m,  htr 
■on  Is  In  oollage.  ud  she  needs  money.  Bow 
doea  abe  find  •  Job? 

Shlrtoy.  21.  Is  •  math  major,  but  abe  la  em- 
ployed aa  a  aeoretary.  How  can  abe  find  a  Job 
oommenaurate  with  ber  tralnlnc? 

Mra.  Llebman  baant  worked  alnoe  lOaS. 
A  ST-year-old  widow,  abe  needs  to  get  la- 
TOlved  but  doesnt  know  what  her  fleld  la. 

Tbeee  are  three  out  of  a  daUy  aTerage  of 
ten  to  alzteen  women  who  aearcb  out  the  of- 
flce  of  Waablngton  Opportunltlea  for  Women 
(WOW)  located  behind  the  UJ3.  Profeaslonal 
Flaoement  Center  bere.  Italned  rolunteeia, 
working  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Uonday 
tbrougb  Tburaday,  aaaeaa  the  home  altuatlon, 
the  education  and  career  goals  of  the  appU- 
cant  and  advlae  ber  on  Jobe  and/or  further 
training.  In  addition,  a  paid  staff  puta  in  80 
to  40  hours  a  week  developing  Job  openings, 
eiplorlng  study  opportunltlea,  aoUoltliig 
funda.  analyzing  applications,  and  reaeardi- 
Ing  the  needs  of  women  workers. 

WOW  was  started  by  a  group  of  Waablng- 
ton women  who  were  looking  for  part-time 
work  and  didn't  know  where  to  find  tt. 
"Worttng  out  of  eomebody'B  baaement,"  In 
1066,  100  volunteers  reeaarcbed  and  complied 
a  book  caUed  "Washington  Opportunity  tor 
Women,"  a  guide  to  part-time  work  and 
■tudy,  that  was  published  as  a  oommerekri 
venture  In  1867. 


Plve  yeara  later,  WOW: 

Operatea  a  free  Information  and  refairal 
service  for  women  lo<Alng  for  Jobe  and  study 
opportunities,  for  emjdoyera  aeeklng  qualified 
part-time  help,  and  for  community  organl- 
aatlon  in  aearcb  of  competent  Tolunteers. 

Ualnflns  a  talent  bank  of  approzlmatdy 
400  women  whoee  quallOcatlons  and  exper- 
ience place  tbem  in  the  OS  B  category  cf  tba 
TTJS.  OlvU  Service  or  above. 

Haa  Initiated  an  urban  teaching  project 
with  Trinity  Ck>Uege,  to  train  and  place  4S 
women  aa  part-time  teachers  In  Dlstrlot  In- 
ner-dty  schooU: 

With  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Iducatlon,  and  Welfare,  runs  an  m- 
formatlon  and  referral  center  for  handi- 
capped children: 

Since  September.  1970,  has  trained  aa  so- 
cial work  aaslstants  30  disadvantaged  men 
and  women,  with  funds  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  CaUed  the  New  Careers 
Program,  It  provides  on-the-job  training  at 
St.  Blliabeths  Hospital  and  accredited  in- 
Btnictlon  at  Federal  City  College. 

Mrs.  Mary  Janney,  and  lbs.  Jane  Flem- 
ing, oo-dlreetors,  have  been  with  WOW  from 
tba  beginning.  Five  yean  and  thousands  of 
applicants  later  they  have  strong  views  on 
the  Job  dlsorlmlnatloaa,  subtle,  and  not  so 
subtle,  faced  by  women. 

"^fs  a  great  myth  that  women  dont  need 
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to  werk."  aald  Mm.  Jaanay.  "Ttom  raoant  out- 
backs In  Joba  bava  seriously  affaoted  woman 
■ad  tbay  an  angry  about  tt."  Mia.  Janney 
«ned  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  80.  wbo  bad 
laatfied  tba  OS  18  level.  Sba  was  knocked 
asvn  to  a  OB  11  and  a  little  later  fired,  nie 
woman  la  dtvoroad  and  tba  sole  aupport  of 
tbree  oblldzeB. 

A  random  survey  of  88  women  appltoanta 
to  WOW  in  January  and  February,  1071, 
■bowed  ttiat  mora  than  80  peroant  bad  a 
B.  A.  degree  or  above.  Aakad  to  list  tba  ob- 
itaoles  In  career  planning  and  oarear  plaoe- 
Bsnt,  the  women  most  frequently  mentioned 
tfM  attitudes  of  man,  employers  and  woeMn 
tbamaelvee.  finployera  ware  aecused  oC 
■•discriminatory  blrlng  practloaa,  partleularly 
In  broadoasttng  and  Journalism  oonflnttig 
woman  to  aeorstarlal  Jobs,  or  r«f  uaing  to  hire 
women  wbo  might  move,  passing  women  over 
for  promoUona,  not  allowing  tbem  to  return 
after  maternity  leave  without  loes  of  ae- 
nlonty"  and  paying  unequal  wagee  for  equal 
work.  Tbey  mentioned  tbelr  own  lade  of  con- 
fidence and  aocletal  preaeuree  from  early 
ff>ii«t>iftn«i  ■■  wtfl  aa  Inadequate  ooiuatfing 
m  high  school  and  college.  Abeenee  of  day 
oaze  faeUitioa  and  inflexible  hours  <tf  work  or 
study  were  also  listed  as  obataclea. 

AVOOTUr  TKXOOOa 

Tba  fact  that  tba  woman  now  varbaliae 
Ibelr  feeUngs  of  discrimination,  Mn.  Janney 
asaa  aa  an  advance  over  five  yaan  ago,  and 
Sba  trtee  to  Mioourage  the  high  motivation 
eiprewwid  by  many  of  the  young  women. 
Above  all  WOW  enoouragae  tbem  to  do  tba 
it^t  things  when  tbey  an  young,  to  get 
tbair  education  completed,  to  keep  a  foot  in 
the  door  with  part-time  employment  cr 
volunteer  work  wban  tba  cbildran  are  small. 

Mrs.  Fleming  Is  appalled  at  the  numben 
wbo  say  they  will  be  taacbars.  "They  wont 
be,"  she  emphasised.  Projections  by  the  U.8. 
Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlca  for  tbe  107O'a  fore- 
cast a  continuing  Influx  of  teacben.  Other 
traditional  female  occupatloaa  such  as  nurs- 
ing and  Ubrary  work  will  not  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb tbe  growing  number  of  women  grad- 
uates. On  tbe  other  band,  medicine,  dentis- 
try and  engineering  will  need  increasing 
numbers  of  workers.  Women  would  also  be 
weU  advised  to  look  Into  the  fields  of  i4>pll- 
ances  and  buslnees  machine  servicing  and 
auto  mechanics. 

rxnma  sottobt 

The  women  at  WOW  an  continually  com- 
ing up  against  a  lack  of  adequate  oounaellng 
In  high  school  and  ocdlege.  In  an  effort  to 
Interest  a  local  unlveralty  in  tbe  oounaellng 
needs  of  women.  WOW  requested  a  graduate 
student  to  work  as  a  volunteer.  The  head  of 
tbe  counseling  department  failed  to  under- 
stand the  requeat.  Finally  tbe  bead  of  the 
x^iabllltatton  department  In  charge  of 
training  the  disadvantaged  provided  a  grad- 
uate student. 

WOW  la  now  seeking  funda  to  expand  Its 
aetmuea.  lifrs.  Janney  bellevee  that  their 
■ervlees  an  needed  not  Just  by  c<^ege  grad- 
uates, but  by  the  ^^ole  range  of  women 
workers,  particularly  tbe  disadvantaged. 
WOW  would  like  to  become  an  information 
and  referral  service  for  placement,  refresher 
training,  social  security,  legal  aid,  and  health 
problems,  with  regard  to  child  care,  which 
Mn.  Fleming  calls  the  "key"  to  employment 
for  women,  they  wovUd  like  to  collect  data  on 
existing  day  care  centers  in  the  area  and  an 
planning  their  own  day  care  pilot  program. 
Tbe  nearby  Arlington  County  public  school 
system  has  initiated  an  after-school  program 
for  children  of  working  mothers.  "Women 
are  lagging  behind  blacks."  said  Mn.  Janney, 
"but  they  have  started  organizing." 


THE  UNFINISHED  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  times,  vfhvi  we  fed  beset  by  the 


tzouUea  of  the  present,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  of  the  past  simply  as  *itie 
good  old  days."  We  are  remhided  of  tbe 
error  of  such  an  Idyllic  vlewpotnt  in  the 
thoughtful  text  of  a  message  sponsored 
by  station  WBAL-TV  In  the  May  issue  of 
Baltimore  magaxlne. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage, entitted  "The  Ukiflnished  Revolu- 
tion," tw  printed  in  the  Rbcoio. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrcoao, 
asfdlowa: 

Thz  XJvwanaxia  RgvoixmoM 

Than  ia  a  temptation,  under  tbe  onalaugbt 
of  contemporary  troubles,  to  evoke  ever- 
more-rosy Imagea  at  America's  past. 

Wa  sometimes  think  of  this  Nation  aa  bay- 
ing been  bom  in  full  flower  of  adulthood — 
In  the  prime  of  wisdom,  vigor  and  sense  of 
puipoae. 

And,  BO  the  story  goee,  we've  been  Sliding 
downhill  ever  since. 

Taking  away  nothing  from  tbe  very  re- 
markable men  who  founded  tbeee  United 
States,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that,  along 
with  tbe  disappolntmenta,  a  lot  of  iminrove- 
menta  have  been  made  aince  those  Good  OM 
Days. 

Take  1780,  tbe  year  Oeorge  Washington 
became  our  first  Prealdent: 

The  long,  divisive  war  (oppoaed  from  tbe 
beginning  by  fully  a  third  of  the  populaoe) 
had  been  miraculously  won  seven  and  a  half 
yean  befon. 

Inflation  and  poet-war  depreeelon  had 
strained  tbe  public  purse,  tempw  and  credu- 
lity. 

After  two  yean  of  dabate,  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  had  yet  to  ntify  tbe  new 
Constitution  and  Join  tbe  Union.  Han  than 
thirty -five  percent  of  all  delegates  at  state 
ratifying  conventloDa  bad.  in  fact,  voted 
againat  the  Constitution. 

Even  when  ratified,  what  did  the  Con- 
stitution provide? 

No  guarantee  of  personal  liberties,  cer- 
tainly. Oiir  predoua  Bill  of  Bights  would  not 
be  adopted  until  1071 — aa  a  grudging  com- 
promise to  the  Nation's  first  protest  move- 
ment, the  Anti-Fedsrallsta,  wbo  feared  un- 
bridled goTemment  power. 

No  provision  for  religloua  fireedom.  In  New 
Hampabln.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetta 
sepantion  of  church  and  state  waa  no«  to 
be  achieved  \utu  well  after  1800. 

No  aolutlon  to  tbe  agonialng  Slavery  issue. 
It  would  take,  seven  decades  later,  history's 
bloodiest  war  and  tbe  loes  of  one  out  of  five 
American  men  of  military  age  to  erase  davery 
from  the  land. 

Nor  was  the  rl|^t  to  vote  guaranteed  even 
to  white  malee. 

Every  state  bad  eoonomlc,  religious  ^  other 
restrictions  on  voting.  In  Rhode  Island  mon 
than  half  of  all  adult  white  males  would  be 
disenfranchised  until  as  late  as  184S. 

Woman,  of  course,  would  not  vote  until 
l9ao  and  blacks  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  unable  to  exercise  tba*  right  until 
a  century  after  it  was  estaMlsbed  in  1870. 

Universal  education,  labor  nfcrma,  health 
laws — all  wen  yet  to  rlae  out  of  nineteenth 
century  humanitarian  movements. 

What  the  Constitution  did  provide  was  a 
beginning — a  hard-won  chance  to  build  a 
Nation  which,  mon  than  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  laborer-philosopher  Eric  Hoffer 
would  deaorlbe  as  "tbe  only  new  thing  In 
history." 

Tlie  Bevolutlon  goee  on.  Sometimes  peace- 
fnUy,  sranetimes  painfully. 

And  then  Is  reason  for  oonfidenoe. 

Oun  is  the  first  great  nation,  in  tbe  midst 
of  unprecedented  power  and  prosperity,  to 
re-evaluate  its  own  goals,  question  Its  own 
rlghtnesa  and  work  from  within  to  comet 
its  injustices. 


May  we,  as  Matylandns.  prove  ss  aqnal  to 
tbe  task  tt  doing  tba  pro|>«  ttdng  (if  not 
always  tba  moat  popular  thing)  as  ttaoae  flrat 
practical  dreamsn  of  tba  Amsrloan  Bsivolu- 
tlon. 

Let's  work  togistber  .  .  .  Hasting  the  Baltt- 
mon  Challenge. 


THE  SOKOU3 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  July  17, 1 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  26th  Na- 
tional Slet  on  the  Slovak  Catiiolic  SokoL 
At  the  convention.  I  was  especially  Im- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  brotherhood  of 
tbe  Sokols  and  by  their  pride  in  both 
ttietr  ancestry  and  America.  Since  many 
of  us  are  not  f  amlUar  with  the  origin  of 
Sokd  orgsjiizations  or  of  the  particular 
diaracter  the  organizations  give  to  dtles 
like  Bethlehem,  Pa..  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  artide  entiUed  "Bethle- 
hem, Pa..  Is  Widely  Known  as  a  Sokol 
City,"  puUished  in  the  July  14  issue  of 
tbe  Falcon  be  printed  In  the  Racoab. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio, 
as  follows: 


Pa.,  Is  WnsLT  Kmowh  as  A 
BoKOL  Omr 

BetblSbem,  Pa.,  U  truly  eaUed  a  Sokol  Oity 
for  tbe  reaaon  that  tt  baa  two  Sokol  Halla  and 
the  memben  of  both  organlwatlona  live  in 
peace,  harmony  and  true  brotherly  Sokol  love 
and  spirit,  aa  advocated  by  tbe  Sokol 
founders. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Slovak  ploneen  settled  in 
this  "Christmas  City"  01  yean  ago.  On  June 
20,  1071,  we  reoaUed  tbe  80tb  anniversary  of 
tba  ordination  of  their  late  great  leader.  Fa- 
ther Francis  C.  yinssak.  wboaa  Centennial 
birthday  we  observed  in  1084.  Father  VIoasak 
waa  a  pioneer  priest  of  Pbiladdpbia  arA- 
dloceee.  out  of  which  was  created  tbe  Allen- 
town  dlooeae.  He  assisted  the  well  known 
Msgr.  William  Heinen  of  Mauch  Ohank, 
known  as  tbe  "apoetle  of  the  SlovakT'  in 
tbe  Lehigh  VaUey  on  account  of  establishing 
Bcxne  14  Slovak  pariah  ea 

Now  what  la  tbe  Solud?  It  means  rWoon 
and  the  Slavonic  nations  adopted  tbe  nama 
to  honor  tbelr  beroea,  who  an  eaUed  Bokois. 
The  Sokol  movement  datea  back  to  tbe  boy- 
hood of  St.  Ilatbodiua,  who  with  bla  brotlMr 
St.  Cyril  converted  tba  Slovaks  and  tbe  Slavs 
In  tbe  ninth  century.  It  is  rdated  that  St. 
Methodius  aa  a  boy  was  attached  to  a  bird 
Falcon  and  practiced  falconry,  wbl^  waa  a 
popular  sport  among  the  European  arlstoe- 
raoy. 

The  Slavonic  poets  and  barda  wrote  about 
their  heroes,  whom  tbey  oaUed  Sokt^. 

But  tbe  movement  was  organised  on  Brt>- 
ruary  IS,  18S3  In  Pragoe,  preaent  Osecho- 
SlovakU  by  Dr.  inroalav  Tjn  and  bia  fMfaer- 
In-law  Jindxlab  or  Fnderiek  Fugner  for  tbe 
purpoee  of  Phyaioal  Fitness  and  training  of 
memben  In  virtues  of  life,  alao  in  penever- 
ance  to  overcome  tbe  bardtfUpa  of  tyrannical 
govemmenta,  under  wbMx  tte  Slavonic  na- 
tions wen  forced  to  serve  tbelr  oppreeeon. 

Tbe  Sokola  wan  known  espeelaUy  for  tbelr 
artistic  bannen,  which  wen  tdeaaed  by  priests 
amid  beautiful  ceremonlea.  These  bannen 
wen  preaerved  and  used  in  World  War  L, 
when  tbe  Caeobo-Slovak  Leglona  wen  orga- 
nized in  Russia  by  Oeneral  Milan  R.  Stef  anik, 
noted  Slovak  astronomer  and  edenttst.  Gen- 
eral BtefSnik  was  a  Slovak  and  became  a  gen- 
eral in  a  nench  army  within  Itiree  yean  from 
an  ordinary  private.  He  served  on  Oeneral 
John  J.  Farablng's  Allied  Military  Staff  and 
visited  tbe  United  States  on  aeveral  oooasloos. 
Tbe  first  time  In  1006  on  bis  way  to  tbe  'Tsliltl 
Island  and  tbe  second  time  in  1017,  when  be 
was  organizing  Oseebo-SIovak  Lsgione  with 
a  MlUtary  Camp  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
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OMMnl  8t«tuUk  wntad  «a»  Sokol  (IM- 
oon)  to  b*  tiM  «akU«m  of  Um  Bafwbtte  of 
rwrtio  ninvtH  MMt  til*  htghwt  daoorfttloo. 
laatMd  •  Hon  «M  eboMzi. 

A  funooB  tatetotlan.  Dr.  FMntlMk  Stefar, 
«nM«d  ill*  Sofeolfl  OTW  a  onUury  ago  du^ng 
on*  of  ttMlr  odebratioDs  by  "*™«"t  tlMm  tiM 
ChrlstUn  Knlfhta  ot  that  period,  wbo  miut 
alwaja  be  natfy  to  d«f and  their  teith. 

TlM  Amertean  Sokol  took  root  after  th» 
OItU  war  In  St.  Loutt.  lio..  In  1866  and  tbua. 
la  IMS  tts  OentauUia  iM*  obnrred.  tt  would 
Dtkf  bean  startad  aartler  but  Ita  lurtan  imn 
oooa^led  wtth  tbm  am  Wv,  atdtnc  fimX- 
tfMik  AbNiMm  linooln.  For  Instano*.  on 
February  4,  1881.  Ooloml  Oesa  Ifihalotay, 
bom  of  Slovak  parentace.  petmoaed  P>M!- 
dant  linooln  for  a  permlMlon  to  uaa  Ida  naaia 
for  "TJnooln  Rtflaman  of  SlaTonlo  Otigm." 
Hie  great  anandpator  "ctxaerfoUy  granted 
tbavaqaeat." 

However,  after  the  CUvll  War,  Sokol  or> 
ganlitlona  began  to  flourtah  beatdaa  St. 
LouU,  alao  in  Obloago,  Hew  Toik,  Iowa.  New 
Jeraey.  Pennsylvania  and  other  atatea. 

It  la  noteworthy  that  during  the  n-Oen- 
tennlal  of  the  «l^  of  St.  U>ul8.  former  Praal- 
dent  Lyndon  B.  JOhnaon  oboae  Stan  Moalal. 
noted  baaeball  player,  for  hU  adviaor  on  PbyB- 
Ical  Fltneea  for  ICualal,  a  bod  at  a  Polish 
father  and  a  Slovak  mother,  bom  In  Do- 
nora.  Fa.,  received  hla  first  Physical  Fltneea 
training  In  the  PolMi  Sokola.  or  VMoona. 

The  Bethlehem  Stovak  were  alao  q>orta 
minded,  The  beat  proof  U  that  way  baok  In 
19M  the  young  Bethlehem  Stovaka  ocgaidaad 
the  St.  AnthonylB  BaeebaU  Team.  Thla  team 
won  34  out  of  36  gaoMs  during  that  iieaaon 
imder  the  captaincy  of  Charles  Oostony,  as 
reported  way  back  In  1931  by  John  J.  Bartos, 
one  of  the  four  Uvlng  Sokol  foondaca  of 
Assembly  78  and  our  oldeet  Supreme  Offloer 
who  ware  honored  on  December  5,  1970.  Dur- 
ing the  aame  year  the  young  Sktvaka  formed 
a  footbaU  team.  In  1906  they  formed  an  Ath- 
letie  Aaarwtattrm  of  St.  Anthony  Jnnlora.  In 
1009  they  formed  the  Athlette  "Thomaa" 
Club  and  a  year  later  Aaaembly  78,  waa 
founded  which  was  awarded  many  obampton 
trophlea  by  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  organl- 
aatlon. 

Ihe  Bethlehem  Sokola  mindful  of  ttietr 
duty  for  Qod  and  Nation,  when  World  War 
I  broke  ovA.  volunteered  for  the  servloe  In 
defense  of  their  country.  The  records  show 
tlMbt  on  June  0,  1017,  first  nine  Slovak  volun- 
teered for  the  servloe  of  TTnole  Sam.  There 
were  96  Bethlehem  Slovaks  In  the  UJS.  Army 
and  16  In  VS.  Mavy  during  World  War  I. 
OoMge  SUvay  and  John  Nemelk  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifioe.  The  World  War  n  gave  a  rec- 
ord number  of  young  men  and  women  to  the 
servloe  of  their  eouuUy  and  alao  dtvlng  the 
Korean  oonfllot  and  the  preaent  War  In  Vlet- 


And  the  Sokol  organlaatlona  trained 
men  to  be  brave  ooldlers  and  loyal  to  their 
great  country — the  beloved  UJ3UL  Zdar  Boh  I 
Tour  Bdltor, 

Jomr  C.  ScniAMXA. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PROVID- 
INO  "SUPPORT"  TO  THAI  TROOPS 
IN  LAOS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presidait,  it  la  more  In 
Borrow  tban  In  anger  that  I  report  a  glar- 
ing Inconsistency  in  tbe  administration 
positicn  (m  the  funding  of  Thai  txoope 
inUuia. 

On  July  15  I  receved  an  undasslfled 
letter  from  the  State  Depwrtmoit  wMch 
says  that  support  for  Thai  "irregular" 
troop8  in  iMtm  !•  being  supplied  under 
our  mlUtary  aM  program  for  Laos. 

TUs  admlarion  directly  contradicts 
testimony  given  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  on  June  14  beCwe  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 


I  beUsTV  it  also  TlolateB  the  VMlbrigfat 
amendment  which  forbids  the  use  of  De- 
PBftasnt  of  Defense  money  for  fundlog 
foiMgn  meroaDaries  in  Lao*. 

During  the  June  14  haarlng  I  asked 
Secretairy  Laird: 

The  military  aaslstanoe  program  wont  take 
care  «C  the  moneys  being  apent  for  regular  or 
imgnlar  Ifeal  tzoopa  In  Laoe;  tliat  comea 
from  eomewhere  else. 

Ha  replied: 

That  la  oorreot.  The  military  aaststanoe 
program  will  not  fund  that  program. 

I  continued: 

In  other  words,  you  are  not  going  to  uae 
military  aaetetance  or  military  credit  sales 
In  the  future  for  mercenaries  or  othsr  third- 
country  military  forces.  This  Is  not  done  now 
and  ycru  do  not  propose  to  do  It  In  the  fu- 
ture out  of  military  assistance  programs? 

Secretary  Laird  answered: 

No;  the  mlUtary  assistance  program  is  not 
used  for  that  purpose  and  will  not  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

And  later.  Secretary  Laird  said: 
We  can  only  provide  eioees  mlUtary  equip- 
ment to  oountrlee  that  have  been  approved 
for  funding  m  the  mUltary  aeslstanoe  pro- 
gram. 

I  asked: 

They  cannot  be  used  for  Irregular  troops? 

He  answered: 

That  is  correct;  military  assistance  is  fur- 
nished only  to  governments. 

Yet  a  month  later  on  July  15  the  State 
Department  wrote  me : 

Support  for  theee  [Tliail  Irregulars  is  sui>- 
plled  under  the  Lao  military  aid  program 
which,  •«  you  know,  is  funded  throu^  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  ss  "Military 
Assistance   Service  Funded"    (MASF). 

Secretary  Laird's  testimony  may  pos- 
sibly be  semantically  In  accord  with  the 
State  Department  letter  if  one  were  to 
accept  that  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram refers  to  only  that  part  of  mili- 
tary assistance  funded  through  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  not  to  "Military 
Assistance.  Service  Winded."  But  since 
all  military  assistance  to  Laos  and  Thai- 
land is  "Military  Assistance.  Service 
Funded."  this  explanation  would  seem  a 
bit  attenuated,  especially  in  li^t  of  the 
State  DejMutment's  description  of  it  as 
the  "Lao  military  aid  program — funded 
through  the  Department  of  Defense 
Budfet  as  'Military  Assistance,  Service 
Funded.'" 

I  stated  in  a  speech  on  May  20,  1971. 
that  I  had  learned  "from  Government 
sources  that  there  are  four  to  six  thou- 
sand Thai  troops  in  Laos  and  the  n.S. 
Government,  through  CIA,  is  paying  for 
them." 

I  stand  by  that  statement,  and  I  am 
glad  we  now  have  a  better  idea  of  where 
the  money  Is  coming  from. 

But  the  fundamental  issue  remains  of 
the  public's  and  the  Congress'  right  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  "Secret 
War"  in  Laos.  After  all.  the  UJS.  taxpayer 
is  financing  actlTlttes  in  Laos  to  the  tune 
of  at  least  $350  million  annually,  not  to 
mention  the  estimated  $2  biUlon  cost  for 
the  air  war  over  that  country.  The  North 
\^etname8e  and  their  allies  certainly 
know  we  are  fighting  them  in  Iaos.  so 
why  can  the  American  people  who  are 


paying  for  it  not  have  the  same  infor* 
mation? 

An  imiMrtant  first  step  would  be  fbr 
the  administration  to  facilitate  puUiea*. 
tion  of  tha  Senate  Foreign  RelatloM 
Ooromittee's  »tag  report  on  Laos  which  to 
currently  being  delayed  beeanae  of  ad- 
ministration instslenec  that  certain  iH- 
formation,  already  reported  in  the  preaa, 
be  treated  as  elassifled.  The  admlntetta- 
tion  apparently  inchides  in  this  cate^ny 
details  concerning  the  Thai  troops  in: 
Laos,  about  which  the  State  Departateai 
has  Just  written  me. 

I  would  welcome  an  admlnlstratioo 
white  pmwr  wiilch  gives  all  the  details 
on  Laos:  What  It  costs?  Who  is  flghtbif  ? 
What  agreements  have  been  made  with 
foreign  governments ;  and  of  course  most 
importantly,  when  wUl  it  all  end? 

Mr.  Prcsldant,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  Thai  troops  in  Laos*  a  Wash- 
ington Star  article,  and  the  State  De- 
partment's reply  be  Included  in  the  Ric- 

OBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rcoou. 
as  follows: 

Jon  SI,  19T1. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Bo— a. 
Seoretery  of  State, 
neportwieiU  of  State, 
Weahmfftcm,  D.O. 

Data  Mft.  sacaarssr:  I  am  *»»«i^nf 
Tbmmy  Arhuokle^  June  15  article  from  the 
Wmahliigton  Stmt  wtiloh  reporta  that  tlia  Ad- 
miniat«atlon  la  planning  to  droomvent  pos- 
tfble  Oongreealonal  prohibltiona  oh  funds  tor 
Thai  troops  In  I«oe  by  eiqiparting  thee* 
troopa  with  funda  earmarked  for  a1  stance 
of  Thailand. 

I  would  appreelato  it  if  you  would  com- 
ment on  the  potnta  rataed  in  >Cr.  Arbuckle^ 
article  and  alao  answer  the  fonowing  ques- 
tlona: 

1.  Doaa  the  VB.  Oovemment  have  any 
aasunuioea  from  the  Thai  Oovemment  tbat 
aaststanoe  fOr  Thailand  will  not  be  diverted 
to  Laos  or  Thai  troope  aerving  In  Laoa? 

3.  What  proceduree  does  the  VS.  Qovem- 
ment  have  to  Insure  that  sanlntarrrtr  to  Thai- 
land Is  not  diverted  to  Ukm  or  to  Thai  troops 
aerving  in  iJKia? 

8.  Is  there  any  statutory  basis  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  authorise  Thlaland  to  divert 
seelstanoe  to  Laoe  or  Tliai  troope  eervlng  la 
Una? 

4.  Does  the  Adminlstratbm  oonalder  tha 
antl-guenrlUa  "»'»>f**g"  in  Northeeet  Thai- 
land to  be  another  front  of  tlie  war  in  Ums? 

5.  Are  there  any  limiutlons  on  the  use  by 
tile  Thai  Oovemment  of  U.S.  aaristanoe? 

Slnooraly. 

Oldvobd  p.  Case. 

US.  Senetor. 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Star,  June  19. 1971) 

Ouiwu-iiMU  Sbxatx  To  Pat  Thai  Tboom 

(By  Tkmmy  Arbuokle) 

VmrnANB. — ^The  Nixon  administration  re- 
portedly lias  a  new  g«iw»«i/»fc  ready  to  pay  for 
Thai  troops  in  Laos  if  the  Senate  piohlbita 
funds  for  the  Thais,  informed  souroee  hen 
said. 

Tlie  gimmick  is  to  lilde  payment  to  the 
Thai  troops  serving  in  Laos  in  funds  ear- 
marked for  Thailand  Itaetf . 

"Formation  of  a  foroe  for  antlguerrlUa  ac- 
tivities in  northeast  or  northern  TliaUaad 
will  be  announoed."  the  sooroea  said.  "Bat 
these  Thais  wm  be  aant  to  Laos  and  the 
money  for  that  foroe  wfll  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  Thala  already  serving  in  Laos." 

The  sooivea  had  no  doubt  this  echsoia 
would  auocead.  They  aaid  that  although 
many  That  regular  units  were  used  in  Laoa. 
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llia  Thai  government  aa  a  irtiola  waa  not 
fully  informed  of  the  altuaUon. 

jlte  VA.  government,  aoootding  to  the 
ggarcm,  mekie  lump  aum  paymenta  or  brUiea 
kigh-ranklng  members  of  the  Thai  anny  and 
Mvenunent  for  the  uee  of  these  units. 

Some  unite  are  totaUy  recruited  ftom 
norttieast  Thailand,  whsre  I^ki  is  the  ethnic 
tongue,  using  tlie  aame  system. 

Becrultlng  la  done  there  with  the  help  of 
Xkai  mlUtary  oommandaia.  Souroee  gave  this 
nmoose  to  tpieetions  on  feelingi  among  Lao 
BlUtary  oOelala  f cdlowlng  etataownta  m  tlie 
Xja.  Senate  about  cutting  tlte  flnanolng  of 
Tbal  troope. 

"Now  you  can  eee  irtiy  the  (Lao)  generals 
ue  not  worried."  sources  said  on  the  Senate 
outcry. 

Another  Lao  souroe  saM  "you  must  under- 
(Und  we  need  the  Thais." 

None  of  the  Lao  generals  was  willing  to 
■end  reinforoemente  to  Oen.  Vang  Pao,  the 
3nd  MlUtary  Peglon  commander  whoee  Meoe 
have  been  taking  tlie  bnmt  of  North  Viet- 
nameee  attaoka  in  north  Laoa. 

Lao  mUitaiy  aouroea  aaid  Premier  Sou- 
vanna  Fhouma  himself  requested  additional 
1m4>  for  Vang  Pao,  who  loat  most  of  his  able- 
bodied  Meos  in  action. 

IfeanwhUe.  Thai  troope  in  North  Laos  are 
taking  aerlous  oaaualtlea.  now  catimated  at 
TOO  klUed  in  action,  over  half  of  them  this 
year. 

The  high  caaualtlee  were  caused  because 
the  Thais,  with  some  bravery,  made  infantry 
charges  up  the  hiU  alopee  at  Ban  Na  on  the 
edge  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  against  dug-in  Viet- 
namese machine  gtumera.  Lao  tnwpa  yibo 
did  not  espoae  themaelvea  to  fire  in  the  same 
•cUoD,  suffered  few  oaaualttea.  "We  did  not 
Just  charge  up  the  hills  like  the  Thais.  We 
were  acting  independently."  eald  a  sovuoe. 

Thailand's  two  liattalions  which  took  part 
in  the  Ban  Na  attaek  were  further  decimated 
by  three  accidental  VS.  air  strikae  on  them. 
Theee  VS.  errors  took  place  on  April  1.  iM>m 
4  and  April  6  this  year  on  Thai  battalions 
MM  and  800. 

Thirty  seriously  wounded  Thais  were  taken 
to  Udorn  hospital  in  n(»theast  Thailand  and 
40  more  were  treated  at  Long  Obeng. 

All  told  an  estimated  100  Thais  were  killed 
on  the  slopes  near  Ban  Na,  where  the  In- 
cidents hi4>pened. 

DBPAjtnaorr  or  Stats, 
WOBhington,  DjO..  JtUy  16. 1971. 
Boo.  Cuvroao  P.  Cacb, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Wethington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SBKAxoa  Case:  The  Secretary  has 
■eked  me  to  reply  to  yoor  letter  ot  June  31. 
1B71,  eneloeing  a  WmeMnftan  Star  artlele  by 
Tunmy  Arbu^te  oonoeming  UJS.  ilnannlal 
support  for  Thai  forces  operating  in  Laos 
■od  posing  questions  about  the  Thai  uee  of 
US.  mlUtary  easlstanoe. 

Since  there  are  no  Thai  regular  troope  in 
Laoe,  we  presume  referanoe  is  being  made 
to  the  Tbal  volunteers  who  are  operating  in 
irregular  guenriUa  unite  in  Laoe  under  the 
onmmand  of  the  Boyal  Lao  Armed  Forces. 
Support  for  these  iiregulan  Is  supplied  un- 
der the  Lao  mlUtary  aid  program  wliieh,  as 
you  know,  is  funded  through  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Defense  budget  aa  "MUltary  Assist- 
ance. Servioe-Funded"  (MASF).  Under  cur- 
rent c4>proprtetion  legislation,  sudi  funds 
can  be  used  to  support  local  foroea  in  lAoa. 
The  Royal  Thai  Oovemment  has  no  control 
or  part  in  the  dlspeiMatlon  of  Lao  MASF. 
and  no  equipment.  suppUee.  or  funda  ars 
provided  to  the  Boyal  Thai  OovemmMit  for 
the  irregular  Thai  volunteer  unite  in  Laos. 
As  you  may  recall,  I  have  made  other  oom- 
mente  on  the  subject  of  Thai  forcee  m  Laos 
hi  my  letter  of  May  19,  1971  to  you. 

Military  seelstsnce  to  Thailand,  both  for- 
mally under  the  Frarelgn  Assistance  Act,  and, 
OKve  recently,  under  eervice-funding 
(MASF) ,  lias  been  furnished  for  the  purpoee 


ot  oontilbatlng  to  ttM  datensa  of  Thailand, 
inoiudlng  Ito  mtemd  aaoutlty.  The  limita- 
tiona  on  the  oaa  by  tha  Thai  Oovammant  of 
UJS.  aeaietanne  are  atated  in  the  agneniante 
between  the  XJA.  and  Thailand  raapeeting 
provlaiwi  of  nUUtary  assltanoe,  in  parttsolar 
the  Agreement  of  October  17.  1060.  TXA8 
3484.  The  Agreement  indndaa  undartakingB 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Thailand  to  uae  mlU- 
tary fiT-1-*T— —  provided  by  the  UjS.  only  for 
the  purpoeea  for  Which  tt  waa  fomlahed 
except  with  the  prior  eoneant  of  the  Oov- 
emm«it  of  the  UJS.  and  to  retain  title  to 
and  iineeeeelrin  and  control  of  any  material, 
unleaa  the  Oovemment  of  tiM  UJS.  diaU 
otherwise  oonaent. 

The  limitatton  In  the  I960  agreement  is 
reinforced  by  the  MlUtary  Procuranent  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1970.  PIi-ei-'441.  Section 
503,  which  sppUes  to  the  question  of  the 
Admlnlstratioa's  atilUty  to  consent  to  a 
traoefer  by  Thailand  of  Uj8.-eup|died  mili- 
tary asBlstanoe  to  anotlier  country.  The  Act 
provldea  that  no  defense  article  may  be  fur- 
nished to  Vietnameee  and  other  free  wortd 
f oroee  in  Vietnam  or  to  local  foroea  in  Laos 
and  Thailand  with  funda  autlUMlxed  for  use 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  (i.e.,  MASF,  the 
otirrent  basis  for  funding  such  military 
aaslstanoe)  unices  the  government  con- 
cerned—In  this  case  Thailand — ahaU  have 
agreed  that  it  wiU  not,  without  the  conaent 
of  the  Prealdent,  transfer  the  article,  permit 
Ite  uae  by  anyone  not  an  oflloer  of  the  gov- 
emnoent.  or  uee  or  permit  ite  uee  for  pur- 
poeee  other  than  thoee  for  which  it  was 
ftuniahed. 

The  Act  provides  that,  when  the  article 
is  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpoaes  for  which 
It  was  furnished,  it  wlU  be  returned  to  the 
U.S.  unleaa  the  Presldenit  conaente  to  an- 
other dlapoaltlon.  The  Act  further  provides 
tbat  before  the  Preeldeni  may  give  bis  oon- 
aent to  a  iimnaf er  or  new  uae  he  must  provide 
written  notice  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
and  tt»e  Praaideot  of  the  Senate  16  days 
in  advance  of  hie  propoeed  action. 

There  la  aooosdingly  no  at&tutory  or  in- 
ternational i^treament  authorlzaition  for 
Thailand  unilaterally  to  divert  aeelstaooe  re- 
ceived under  TtMd  MASF  to  the  Oovemment 
of  laoe  or  to  the  Thai  volunteers  in  irregu- 
lar forces  operating  in  Laos.  No  unauthorlxed 
or  authorised  diveraion  of  Thai  MASF  haa 
occurred  nor  are  there  plana  for  any  such 
move.  I  can  seaura  you  that  we  do  take 
precautions  agrtirrt  such  diversion.  Military 
aaslaAanoe  to  Thai  forces  in  Thailand  is 
csrefvdly  monitored.  Beqiulremente  for  mlU- 
tary aaalatanoe  are  developed  in  the  llekl  by 
ttM  MAAO  In  oooaulAaMon  with  our  Xmbaaay 
in  T»*'»gfco*r  and  the  ftmhaaaarlnr.  Theee  re- 
quiremexria  are  validated  at  CINOPAC  and 
f4vwa(4ad  to  Waahlngtoa.  In  Waahington 
they  are  Jointly  revtewed  by  the  Departmente 
of  Detoiae  and  State  before  programe  are 
finally  approved,  dose  Interdepartmental 
acmtiny  \»  given  to  the  programs.^ 

This  Admintetratlon  haa  followed,  and  In- 
ten<te  to  foUow.  extettng  laws.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  effectively  implementing  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  which  would  enooiBage  Aalan 
regional  oooperatioii.  One  exao^de  of  auch 
cooperation  la  the  aaalstanoe  which  Uie  Thai 
Oovemmeot  and  Thai  indtvlduale  are  provid- 
ing to  Laoa.  Thia  aaalstanoe  refiecte  a  gen- 
uine Thai  lataiart  In  tte  neighbor.  Thailand 
aharee  a  IXWO  mile  border  with  Laoe  and  has 
a  natutai  concern  over  the  impact  tbat 
developmente  intttet  oonotry  may  have  upon 
Thailand'a  own  aaourlty. 

You  Mked  about  the  retetionshlp  between 
the  antl-«uenlUa  fetrntialgn  In  Northeast 
Thailand  and  the  war  In  Laos.  The  Thai 
countertimugency  oampalgn  in  Northeaat 
ThaBand  la  an  internal  defense  effort  and 
not  another  front  of  the  war  In  Laoa.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  to  deny  the  Obvious — ^name- 
ly, that  the  unstable  situation  along  the 
porous  Lao/Thai  border  enhancee  the  abUity 
of  the  Oommunlsto  in  Thailand  to  receive 


matertei 

to  use  neighboring  areas  ot  Laos  (or 
tuary  and  trataUng  purpoees.  It  sbotOd  be 
noted  that  the  Thai  Oomnranlst  BMty  is 
an  Independent  entity  and,  aa  far  aa  we  are 
aware,  does  not  have  any  organisational  oon- 
nectiona  with  the  Korth  Vlwinsineaa  Ooaa- 
munlst  Party  or  Ite  oUSpring.  the  Laos  Oom- 
munlatftaty. 

I  hope  the  above  provldea  aattafaotcry  an- 
swers to  your  queetlons. 

Sincerely. 

DAvm  M.  AasHiBS, 
AsatttatU    Secretary    for    Congreeelonal 

Belationt. 


AMERICAN  POLKLIFK 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  24, 
1971. 1  introduced  the  American  Folkllfe 
Foundation  Act  to  recognise  and  build 
upon  the  vital  role  of  f  (dklif  e  within 
American  coltoie. 

On  July  2,  Congressman  FiAiix  Thokf- 
soM  of  New  Jersey  and  I  hdd  bearings  on 
tUs  lf>gisl^t>nn  Among  those  testifying, 
all  of  whom  were  either  involved  in  folk 
culture  or  dedicated  leaders  in  its  pro- 
motion and  support,  were  Vine  Deloria, 
Jr.,  author  of  "Custer  Died  for  Your 
Sins,"  Johnny  Shines,  a  modem  blues 
guitarist  from  Alabama,  and  Dewey 
Balfa.  a  Cajim  fiddler  frcun  Louisiana. 
This  hearing  dramatlKd  the  need  to  in- 
vest in  our  human  resources,  in  the  qual- 
ity, range,  and  talent  of  Americans, 
much  as  we  invest  in  our  other  natural 
resources.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  hearing  be  printed  in  the 

RIOOID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Amssican  Folkuvs  FouMnATioir  BkAxnfo, 
JOI.T  3,  1971 

Senator  HAXsa.  I  welooms  you  to  this  "Folk 
Hearing"  on  legislation  whi^  Oongreesman 
ThompecHi  (D.,  NJ.)  and  I  and  others  have 
introduced  to  create  an  Ameiloan  Folkllfe 
Foundation. 

These  hearinga  will  be  tranacribed  and 
printed  in  the  OongreitUmal  Reoord  tot  use 
in  oonnectton  in  the  offlalsl  bearings  held  m 
the  Senate  and  the  BOuae. 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  S.  Dillon  Rip- 
ley, Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 
aiMt  other  ffflli''^'*  of  the  fttp't^'^""'*"  Insti- 
tution for  TT^""g  it  poaalMe  for  us  to  con- 
duct tills  hearing  as  a  part  of  the  Smlth- 
aonlan  Institution'a  1971  Featlval  of  Ameri- 
can Folkllfe. 

The  bUl  whioh  Oongreesman  Tbompaon 
and  I  have  introduced  would  create  an  Amer- 
ican Folkllfe  Foundation  within  the  Library 
of  Oongreaa.  Through  ttils  Foundation,  vital 
public  support  would  be  lent  to  a  wide  rang- 
ing effort  4fii«g~^  to  foster  both  a  broader 
^n<i  doopar  underatandlng  ot  thia  country'a 
rich  folkllfe.  Thia  f esttval.  itself,  may  I  aay.  la 
an  outstanding  rrnvf^  ot  an  effort  wliioh 
the  ATw^r«/»«  Folkllfe  Foundation  could 
support. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  American  In- 
dians, American.  English  dlaleote  and  m 
blue  grass  muslo.  but  X  am  intararted  in  aU 
aspecte  of  American  FolkUle  culture.  I  am 
very  much  Interested  in  this  effort  here  that 
has  been  going  on  at  Uie  Smithsonian  for 
several  years. 

AAUttooaUy.  the  American  Folkllfe  Foun- 
dation could  support  scholars  and  field  re- 
searchers and  thereby  givs  tia  all  a  hatter 
underatandlng  of  tlie  cultural  hiatory  of 
America.  But  the  purpoee  of  thia  legialatlan 
la  not  simply  to  know  what  was  and  then  to 
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■tor*  It  ia  •■  •rohlT*  to  githir  diwt.  l 
W9  an  Inttnstacl  In  hriB^tag  tbm  Amartcan 
folUUs  of  aoo  ywn  afo.  m  wM  «a  tb»  t<ak' 
Ufa  of  30  ftan  a^o  and  of  today,  to  b«ar  on 
tb«  <IaU]r  llv«B  of  today'a  Amaileana.  WHUa 
wa  ooxtteQxplat«  pure  *^'*^**— '**  rweareh  In 
ttala  bill,  w*  alao  oontonniiato  muoli  more 
than  tbat.  Wa  cotrtamplato  <ll— nilnitlnn 
and  pnaerractcn  of  AmartoaM  f olklUa  to  ia<di 
a  way  that  tt  can  bttag  undaratondtnc  and 
pertiapa  even  nme  wlwtau  to  tb»  rtaolalnnB 
tbat  oar  peopla — botb  tndlTktaBllr  and  aa  a 
aodaty — muat  maka  todaj  and  tomorrow. 

The  wttnaasM  then  «•  bava  todagr  nn 
people  ttiat  affectively  promote  our  folk  cul- 
ture, and  I  i^ipredate  tbelr  wUllngnaae  to 
participate  In  tbla  bearing  and  tbelr  dedi- 
cated sui^wct  of  Amwioa'a  foOUf*. 

I  am  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma  and 
tbe  House  eponaor  of  tbla  blU  Is  Bepreeento- 
tlve  Frank  llMBBpaon  of  New  Janey  who  wUl 
now  make  an  opening  atotement  and  pra- 
aent  our  first  panel. 

Bapreeantatlve  Trompson.  Tliank  you  vary 
much.  Senates.  I  join  Senator  Hanla  in  my 
enthusiasm  for  this  and  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  agreed  to  testify.  We  shall 
first  hear  from  Or.  Oarld  C.  Sweet.  Director 
of  Ohio  Department  of  DeTetopment  and 
Ohio  Supervisor  of  the  1971  Amertoan  Volk- 
Ilfe  Festival;  Reverend  Mel  Klokow.  a  min- 
ister of  the  Moravian  Churoh  In  Otito.  His 
eongregatlon  wUl  conduct  a  Love  Ftaat  at 
the  festival,  for  which  thsy  are  baking  right 
now:  and  Dr.  Francis  Utiey,  Folklorlst.  Ohio 
State  University.  Oentlemen,  we  welcome  you 
Indeed  and  are  pleased  you  can  be  with  us. 

Tbe  Vaattval  of  American  FolkUfe  has  at- 
tracted hoodrsda  of  thooaanda  at  people  in 
past  years,  and  proved  the  wkleapraad  grass- 
roots interest  In  the  ethnic  and  folklore  tra- 
ditions of  our  nation.  America  has  always 
taken  pride  In  tbe  diversity  of  Its  people,  and 
tbe  great  contribution  Which  many  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  have  made  to  our  culture, 
such  aa  we  have  Jxist  seen  In  the  (Kilo  ez- 
hSbtt.  Many  groopa  are  represented.  Bufldlng 
a  strong  nation  does  not  require  the  saerl- 
floa  ot  ooltoral  dlmsttj  and  todlTlduaUty. 
Quito  the  contrary,  our  nation  will  be  the 
stronger,  the  mcwe  we  learn  to  ^jpreclate  and 
value  the  many  folkllfe  traditions  which 
sh^M  our  ctilture. 

The  bUl  which  la  the  subject  of  this  hear- 
ing la  dealgned  to  develop,  promote,  and  bn- 
plonent  a  broadly  oonoetved  national  policy 
of  support  for  American  foikllfe.  The  daflnl- 
tlon  of  American  fdkUfe  contained  In  the 
MU  indleatea  the  broad  ana  of  our  national 
heritage  which  the  Mil  eocompaaeea.  It  reads: 

(a)  tbe  tonn  "Amerloan  folklll^"  meaos 
the  traditional  customs,  beUefs,  dances, 
soo^.  tales,  sayings,  art.  crafts,  and  other 
CQQKeaslcos  ot  the  spirit  common  to  a  groxq> 
of  people  wtthln  any  area  of  the  United 
Strtea;  the  term  Includes,  hut  Is  not  limited 
to,  muato  (vocal  and  Instrumental),  dance, 
drama,  lore,  belleA.  language,  hiuaor,  handi- 
craft, palTithig.  sculpture,  ardOteoture.  oth- 
er forms  of  creative  and  arttstlc  expieaslon. 
and  skUlB  related  to  tbe  preeervatlon,  pres- 
aoftaAlon,  perfownance,  and  exhttHtloci  of  the 
eoltnral  heritage  of  any  family,  ethnic, 
reilgtoos,  oooopatlonal,  racial,  regional,  or 
other  grouping  of  American  people; 

■nua  Folkllfe  Fsstlval  Is  a  fine  examfrfe  of 
one  type  of  activity  wtiloh  the  legMatlon 
would  procnoto  and  support.  Hie  bill  would 
also  provide  for  a  number  of  other  things, 
which  the  Oenator  baa  maaMoned: 

(a)  waeawh.  ediolanhlp  and  ttalnlng  in 
American  folkllfe: 

(b)  a  national  Archive  for  toe  oc^ecUon 
of  ereaUve  worka,  handicrafts,  objects  of 
art.  films,  audio  reoordlni^  and  other  reoords 
vhlflli  lepnmnt  or  lUnstnto  some  aspect  of 
American  Mkllfii: 

(e)  Tbe  ptoduetton  of  Ataoa.  eodiiMtlona. 
and  dlsplaya  which  rsprssenl  or  fBustoato 
Veot  of  Amactesn  foikUfe: 
(d)  dissemination  of  Information  on  folk- 
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Ufa  tmdttlni^  and'arto  tof  tlia 
of  approprtato  films  and  by  toanlng  dtsptoya 
and  ezhttttlana  to  mnsstinis.  t«tH?^t,  and 
other  vroopa: 

(a)  tlia  ptednetlfln  of  matorlala  epadflcaUy 
dasiCDsit  tar  use  In  olsssroaDa,  to  be  made 
sMkOalUa  to  edueaMonal  tostHntluna; 

(f )  the  sivport  of  Uve  pertormaabea.  and 


Folkllfe  haa  a  fnndMnsntal  Im- 
pact on  the  btfleCi  and  valnaa  cf  our  peo- 
ple. It  Is  appnvrlato.  therafors,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  to  act  now  to  devtfoptag  a 
program  of  support  for  iwewilin  and  dla- 
semlnatlng  our  folkllfe  tradttlans  and  arte. 
Now   we  shall   hear  from  Dr.   David   O. 


Dr.  OsTXD  O.  8mR:  Senator  Harris, 
nepresentotive  Thompson,  thank  you.  The 
Department  of  Development  la  oharged  with 
the  reeponrttoUlty  of  makli«  effeettve  use  of 
Ohtol  resooroes  to  achlere  economic  derttl- 
opment  In  the  state.  Boalnem  and  Industry 
ssaeea  the  quantity  and  qtwllty  of  a  wide 
varied  of  a  stote's  reaouroee  to  their  decision 
to  tovest  capital  to  new  or  eapanded  facllltlee. 
We  have  learned  that  toe  most  Important 
reeoarce  a  state  can  poasess  Is  11a  human 
rsaouroee— the  quality,  range  and  talent  of 
its  psopla.  Because  we  believe  to  the  need 
to  ijjesene  and  cultivate  Ohlo^s  human  re- 
souroes.  the  Department  of  Devetopmsot  un- 
dertook the  support  of  toe  stote^  featured 
role  to  the  Smithsonian's  ftstlval  of  Ameri- 
can Folkllfe. 

The  Department  of  DeTelopment  and  the 
entire  Administration  of  Governor  John  J. 
OllUgan  are  committed  to  providing  what 
we  term  "people-rdatod"  servloes — quality 
education,  health  care,  wtffare,  recreation 
and  a  wide  variety  of  otoers.  Our  associa- 
tion over  the  past  several  months  wlto  tbe 
Smithsonian  has  made  It  poeslhle  for  us  to 
provide  another  vital  servloe  to  the  people  of 
CMilo — a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
who  we  are— of  what  It  means  to  be  an 
Ohloan  as  reflected  to  toe  folkculture  of  our 
dtlee,  towns  and  fanns.  We  believe  Ohio's 
strengto  and  potential  tar  future  growth  Is 
rooted  In  the  ctUtiiral  diversity  and  richness 
of  our  folk  culture. 

We  use  toe  phrase  "Partnership  for 
People" — and  we  both  have  an  todlcatlon  of 
tbat — ^to  describe  the  unique  xinlon  of  CMilo- 
ans  tbat  has  made  possible  months  of  Smlto- 
sonian  field  research  to  the  state  culminat- 
ing In  the  presentation  of  Ohio  folk  culture 
on  toe  Mall  tola  week.  In  addition  to  the 
wide  range  of  Ohloans  represented  by  the 
165  participants  In  Washtogton,  Ohio  busi- 
ness, Industry,  foundation  and  private  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  have  contributed  funds 
to  offset  Festival  costs  to  toe  Ohio  tax- 
payer. The  "Partnership"  will  enable  us  to 
provide  long  term  benefits  for  all  Ohloana 
bassd  on  the  work  begun  here  at  toe  Folk 
Festival.  We  will  bring  most  of  toe  pcu> 
ticlpants  to  our  State  Pair  this  year — and 
every  year.  Ohio  Bell  Is  funding  and  creating 
an  educational  film  examining  the  diversity 
of  Ohio  folk  culture  for  use  In  the  stato's 
public  schools.  We  believe  this  film  will  pfx>- 
vlde  a  lasting  record  of  our  rich  cultural 
heritage.  In  addition,  we  hope  to  estobllsh 
an  annual  folk  festival  In  toe  state  making 
It  possible  for  large  numbers  of  Obloans  to 
develop  an  apprecUtlon  for  their  own  folk 
arte  and  crafts. 

If  Ohio's  cultural  heritage  and  diversity 
Is  to  be  used  wisely  as  a  resoiiroe.  an  effec- 
tive, unified,  long-term  approach  to  toe  study 
and  pnsentetlon  of  folkculture  la  essential. 
Such  an  approach  Is  provided  by  the  Amer- 
ican Folk  Life  Foundation  Act.  Our  exper- 
ience to  Ohio  makes  clear  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive, sophisticated  field  reeearch  If  the 
true  quality  and  quantity  of  a  stote's  folk- 
culture  la  to  be  discovered.  Smithsonian  re- 
search to  (Milo  revealed  a  virtually  untopped 
resource  to  our  stoto. 

Discovery  of  a  resource,  however.  Is  not 


alone  sulBotant  to  Insure  Its  Itrng^term 
to  a  stote's  population.  As  to  other 
we  are  vltany  eonoemed  with  the  protertlan 
and  preeetiatlon  of  our  natural  re«im^f|^ 
Ohloana  demand  a  better  quality  of  itf^ 
and.  toerefore,  tbe  preservation  of  our  a» 
water,  trees  and  temto  la  iwnsntlel  We  >e»! 
ognlae  that  once  a  natuiml  rasouroa  Is  deal* 
mated,  we  cannot  restore  It.  We  ftal  stoswiy 
that  Ohto*B  human  reaouroea— spedfloaUy  out 
wealto  and  fUkcnilture  must  be  preserved, 
protested  and  chenshed  to  the  same  way 
The  MlkUfiB  Foundation  BUI,  as  ptopoeel 
repreeents  an  effort  to  explore  and  nniiseiw 
what  I  btileve  to  be  the  most  Important  ia> 
aouroe  for  toe  future  devMopment  of  toe 
Stote  of  Ohto  and  oxu-  nation.  Thank  }o«. 

Reverend  Mil  Klokow.  Senator  Htetk, 
B^reeentotlve  Thoo^Mon.  tou  Is  a  great 
privilege  for  me.  rm  Reverend  Klokow,  aitf 
in  my  ministry,  I  have  had  toe  prlvUsge  of 
working  among  various  ethnic  and  radal 
groupa  over  toe  years.  Inherent  to  my  love 
for  pec^le  is  toe  beautiful  eaq>erlenoe  that 
each  one  to  terms  of  his  past  and  potentM 
la  highly  unique.  We  came  to  this  featlvel 
as  only  one  small  segment  repreeentlng  what 
Ohio  Is  repreeentlng  to  general  here— its 
great  heritage. 

The  life  of  our  people  to  Ghto  datea  t«^k 
to  1771  and  the  two  Instruments  before  me 
now  are  dated  1789  and  1804.  Both  of  thsee 
Instruments  were  to  toe  works  of  our  early 
Moravian  mleslonarles  among  toe  Delaware 
and  Munde  and  Wyandotte  and  Shawnee 
Indians  to  the  Stote  of  Ohio  when  It  wm 
still  toe  Nortoweet  territory.  My  own  belief 
and  love  for  people  centers  to  toe  fact  that 
each  person  la  highly  unique — ^to  not  only 
what  toey  do  but  what  toey  are  as  a  per- 
son, whetoer  It  Is  music  or  in  crafts  or  In 
some  otoer  tradition,  Is  something  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose. 

I  have  seen  many  grov^M  and  churches, 
for  example,  to  which  I  am  beet  experienced, 
yield  toelr  traditions  and  c\istoms  only  to 
lose  something  toat  was  Irrecoverable.  And 
then  toey  enter  that  place  where  they  really 
dldnt  know  what  to  do  wlto  toemselvee  be- 
cause they  had  given  up  something  that  wes 
of  long  standing,  as  much  as  aoo  years,  and 
had  nothing  ready  to  put  to  Its  place  tbat 
had  purpose  and  meaning. 

Someone  siunmed  It  up  very  beautifully 
when  toey  passed  our  Moravian  booto  and 
toey  saw  toe  making  of  toe  beeswax  can- 
dlee  and  Moravian  stars,  both  of  which  date 
back  nearly  200  years  In  our  stete  of  Obio, 
and  they  came  and  said.  "This  Is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  a  living  musetim."  I  think 
that  la  tremendous  because  I  have  been 
through  many  buUdlngs  here  on  toe  Men 
before  I  came  tols  time,  and  I  totend  to  go 
through  many  more  of  them  In  the  future. 
The  one  thing  I  remem.t>er  and  see  though 
Is  that  here  Is  a  tremendous  Mosaic  toat  you 
find  In  no  otoer  nation  in  tbe  world.  I  for 
one  would  like  to  see  that  not  only  greatly 
pushed  to  terms  of  support  but  something 
that  would  become  a  forthright  reality  very 
very  soon.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  gentle- 
men. 

Dr.  FkAMcis  Utlbt.  I'm  Francis  UUey  of 
toe  Ohio  Stete  University.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted perhaps  for  a  long  time  wlto  the 
third  aspect  of  tols  study  which  we  call  folk- 
lore— ^toe  academic.  This  Is  toe  side  perhaps 
that  is  toe  most  frlghtftil  and  dangerous  be- 
cause it  might  tend  to  freeee  the  nature  of 
vrhat  we  have,  to  emphasize  the  antiquarian 
nature  of  It  and  too  often  to  toe  past  It  did 
just  that.  I  would  say  that  the  most  exciting 
thing  that  Is  now  hH>penlng  to  ooUegee  Is 
that  we  are  begliming  to  realise  that  tosee 
tolnge  do  have  Inunedlato  life  to  them,  toat 
toey  are  not  something  which  is  dying— 
that  waa  toe  old  cry  of  the  folklore— let's 
get  It  done  and  recorded  before  it  Is  deed. 
The  odd  thing  la  that  once  we  started  to  do 
that  we  discovered  how  fantastically  and  vlg- 
oroualy  alive  it  was  and  how  It  changea.  how 
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It  goes  through  significant  process  changee 
on  aU  sides.  Mr.  Sweet  has  told  you  some- 
thing about  toe  general  thrust  of  Ohio;  Rev- 
erend Klokow  has  told  us  much  about  toe 
richness  of  his  own  people's  traditions;  I 
would  like  to  stress  one  or  two  otoer  potote. 
In  1950,  I,  along  wtto  a  nuntoer  of  other 
people,  founded  an  Ohio  Folklore  Society. 
XHeie  was  a  general  tendency  to  stete,  well, 
Ohio  leaUy  doesnt  have  any  folklore  any 
more — or  you  cant  get  hold  of  It — oh,  per- 
b^>8  there  are  a  few  pockete  down  to  the 
hills — or  something  like  toat — or  a  few 
people  who  Sf^  over  from  neighboring 
■tatee.  But.  there  Isnt  much  to  go  on  toere- 
after.  I  would  say  that  20  years  haa  indi- 
cated to  us  and  this  present  festival  how 
fantastically  wrong  that  was.  We  have  found 
Ohio  Is  Indeed  rtch  or  richer  than  many 
stetes  dimply  because  of  toe  extraordinary 
diversity  <rf  Its  economy  and  of  its  people — 
a  state  divided  very  strongly  by  the  Indxis- 
trial  and  farmland  and  to  between  a  variety 
of  each  of  these. 

The  second  thing — at  a  similar  time  about 
as  long  ago  as  that — I  was  a  Democrat  and 
I  wss  President  of  the  American  Folklore 
Society.  The  American  Folklore  Society  at 
that  time  agato  was  most  toterested  In  toe 
reeearch  to  the  things  one  could  put  down 
which  the  country  Vickers  picked  up  to 
■wgiit.nrt  In  the  19th  Oentiuy,  charming 
things  imder  oddities  that  all  of  us  are  vxp- 
poeed  to  laugh  at  with  enthusUtfan,  super- 
stitions, perhaps  occasionally  wlto  a  little 
Mt  of  awe  or  respect. 

As  we  moved  on  we  discovered  more  and 
more  how  oon^ilex  toe  whole  relationship  of 
human  activity  la.  The  basic  fact  which  we 
did  Observe  at  this  particular  potot,  I  sup- 
pose, was  that  In  toe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  all  over  toe  world  toere  haa  been  a 
tendency  towards  standardization.  This  has 
gone  wlto  mass  production,  something  very 
Important  toat  has  brought  some  ktod  of 
richness  to  people's  lives,  certain  kinds  of 
material  richness  to  people's  lives,  eto.,  and 
obviously  it  isnt  something  that  Is  about  to 
be  abandoned  but  it  has  also  created  a  kind 
of  tradition  that  has  bothered  many  of  us. 
I  am  sure  that  much  of  toe  trouble  we  are 
having  at  the  present  day.  much  of  toe  feel- 
ing of  explosion,  the  feeling  of  separateneae, 
the  feeling  of  alienation  has  oome  from  an 
unconscious  tendency  to  create  everything 
In  a  uniform  pattern.  When  many  peofde 
came  to  this  country  in  the  first  place,  they 
attempted  to  Americanize  themselves,  and 
Amerlcanlsatlon  was,  Itself,  Important — 
learning  a  language  was  Important,  learning 
toe  customs,  leamtog  not  to  Insist  on  being 
so  different  you  oouldnt  get  along  with  peo- 
ple, learning  some  way  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate and  toe  rest  of  It. 

So  that  first  generation  and  also  the  sec- 
ond generation  was  fantastically  ooncemed 
with  unlformlsatlon.  Oddly  enough  the  tolrd 
generation — ^we  Itod  this  to  every  group;  we 
find  it  also  among  white  Americans  and  we 
find  It  ^nrwimg  people  who  oome  from  toe 
eountry  to  toe  city,  we  find  the  same  ten- 
dency where  to  the  third  generation — people 
are  begtonlng  once  more  to  realize  tbe  im- 
pottanoe  of  toelr  heritage — trytog  to  go  back. 
I  spoke  once  to  toe  local  President  of  the 
Qreek  organization  to  Odumbus.  and  I  said 
tell  DM  eomethlng  about  the  growto  of  your 
organization.  He  said,  "WeU  to  1920  we 
founded  ourselves;  we  were  a  little  bit  poUt- 
leal,  and  most  of  us  were  very  anxloru  to 
bring  everybody  Into  the  American  scene  and 
to  make  them  as  much  like  everybody  else 
es  posstble." 

"Many  of  us  now  who  have  come  over  and 
are  fairly  well  to  do  are  extraordtoarily  anx- 
ious to  brtog  back  to  our  friends  our  ancient 
Oreek  traditions  and  our  whole  society  has 
changed  to  Ite  tendency." 

This  Is  true  of  most  groups  and  It  Is  un- 
oonsctoualy  true  of  a  peat  many  groupe.  I 
think  If  you  watch  various  things  over  at  the 


VUtkUfs  Festtvel  which,  is  maraiy  an  cpltomy 
of  what  we  have  aU  over  toe  country  you  will 
see  this  diversity.  Tou  eaw  tliose  Gladstone 
elementsfy  school  Uttle  black  children  doing 
tbelr  children  gamee  and  showing  an  ex- 
traordinary energy,  an  energy  so  tsntastloaUy, 
so  unh^erably  vigorous  that  you  just  say 
as  you  watoh  It.  I  don't  want  that  thing  to 
dlsstpato.  I  want  that  thtog  to  remato  and 
go  toto  toe  channds  that  wlU  be  prodAiotlve 
botb  to  those  people  aa  people  and  to  mem- 
ben  of  our  American  oommunlCy  and  by 
recognizing  their  f  oroe  at  this  potot— and 
I  am  sore  Indeed  you  have  done  something 
right  then  and  toere  tor  tooee  eight  chil- 
dren that  <win  prove  hlstorioally  Important 
for  them  to  their  own  experience.  If  you  see 
the  lioravtan  Love  Feast  whleh  Bsverend 
Klokow  has  suggested  to  you  we  sse  another 
orosB-eeetkin  and  Important  element,  rich  to 
all  of  Ito  dataU,  bound  together,  tied  to- 
gsCbw,  not  drawn  ^>art,  not  scatteeed,  but 
msantogfuL  And  if  you  see  the  OreA  singers, 
the  Irish  band,  or  toe  Irish  dancers  or  toe 
various  people  creaiting  their  own  particular 
kinds  of  food — America,  as  Car  as  food  Is  con- 
cerned, has  become  cosmopotttan.  We  do 
know  tl»t.  Tbe  two  most  typical  zestaurmnte 
by  the  way  to  toe  Army  of  Oocupatlan  to 
Oermany,  I  happened  to  notice  at  one  potot, 
the  two  restanrajLto  you  win  find  to  every  one 
of  them  Is  an  Italian  Restaurant  and  the 
otoer  Chlnsee  Restaurant.  Obvloualy  If  the 
boya  want  good  home  food  toey  have  to  get 
either  Italian  food  or  Ohinsss  food.  "Aaf  also 
have  a  third  place  which  has  hamburgers  or 
steaka.  But  thia  typs  of  dlvetslty  is  the  same 
that  will  give  us  ultimate,  not  uniformity, 
but  an  ultimate  meantogfulness  to  our  lives 
whldh  will  bring  the  groups  themselves  to- 
gether better.  If  we  Ignore  It  It  will  ecatter 
and  destroy  us.  So  I  think  pertiaps  wlto  that 
psrtleular  atatemeot  I  should  end  by  urging 
the  Importance  of  such  a  bill,  suoh  a  recogni- 
tion from  the  United  States  Government, 
as  well  as  from  the  vartotis  Stete  Govern- 
ments, private  Indlvidiuds.  toe  Importance, 
the  llvellnees,  the  life,  toe  vigor  and  toe 
future  of  folkllfe  study  kitd  of  Ito  appUoa- 
tlons. 

Representative  Thoicpson.  Thank  you  very 
much,  for  a  splendid  articulate  stetemuit 
from  toe  '1lwt1"c"«»*'«^  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  might  comment  that  toe  diversity 
seen  to  Ohio  Is  imdoubtedly  duplicated  to 
each  of  toe  stsites  to  dlffer«it  ways.  Senator 
Hants  knowa  more  about  Itadlans  than  I.  And 
ffptfiM"g  of  TMU"«  I  oouldnt  undemtand 
the  Bevennd  Identlfytog  toe  Delaware  In- 
dians to  Ohio.  I  thought  they  were  to  my 
area  along  wlto  the  Lemil  Lsnapea. 
Reverend  Klokow.  TlieyYe  toere. 
Hspteesntsitlve  TtoMPSOir.  They  are  g<»ie 
tor  the  most  part  but  thsy  still  exist  and  we 
Inherit  tbelr  culture  and  toelr  traditions  and 
ocoastonaUy  learn  soraetoing  through  their 
artUaots.  I  cun  daunted  that  Ohio  aa  a  staAe 
la  here;  I  am  delighted  wlto  the  effort  so 
many  people  faaTe  made  to  have  you  here. 
We've  tasted  your  cheese  and  have  eaten 
your  swaete  and  we  ndseed  everything  but 
the  Love  Feast  so  I  thank  you  very,  very 
much  for  coming,  and  I  wish  you  well. 

Senator  H*"™  We'd  like  next  to  call  on 
others  representing  the  Festival  partlclpante. 
Clydla  Nahwooksy,  wUl  you  come  forward; 
Dewey  Balfa,  a  Cajun  fiddler  and  atoger  from 
Baalle,  Loiilalana — he  and  his  family  will 
present  progranvs  of  Oajun  music  during  toe 
Festival;  Johnny  Shlnea.  a  modem  blues 
gultartob  and  singer  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
Shines  and  his  electric  blues  band  will  be 
performing  throughout  toe  Festival:  Vine  De- 
lorla,  Jr..  a  well  known  author  and  Anterl- 
can  Indian  whoee  "Custer  Died  for  Tour 
Sins"  haa  become  an  American  classic.  We're 
glad  each  of  you  Is  here.  Clydla,  why  dont 
youbegto. 

Clttia  Nahwookst.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Hants,  and  Congressman  Thompson.  Ameri- 
can Indiana  today  are  still  wlto  us.  I  sup- 
pose toey  may  not  be  to  the  Oongreesman'a 


I  know  there  are  a  lot  to  Oklahoma. 

I  know  toere  are  a  lot  all  over  the  nation; 
we  arent  the   vanishing   Americana.   We're 
very  much  here.  I  hope  you  will  visit  the 
Ftstlval  area  that  Is  Indian  and  iaaow  that 
thla  kind  of  thing  that  la  happmlng  at  the 
FesUval  to(tay  and  throughout  toe  FesUval 
Is  the  kind  of  thing  that's  happening  to  In- 
dian communities  all  over  the  nation.  We 
have  been  sustained  to  so  many  ways  to 
being  able  to  retato  the  arte  and  erafto  and 
language  of  our  people  to  some  extent — ^not 
nearly  aa  much  as  we  would  like.  Tbroiigh 
tbwe  vartoxis  kinds  of  aetlvltlea  we  hope  to 
acquaint  visitors  here,  visitors  to  our  home 
communities,  people  throughout  the  nation 
wlto  the  contributions  that  American  In- 
dians have  made  to  the  country.  When  you 
go  to  visit  toe  home  of  an  American  Indian 
person  you  seldom  come  away  wltoo\)t  bring- 
ing something  with  you.  You  never  go  in 
vrlthout  being  offered  food.  Tou  never  come 
away  without  being  given  a  song  or  a  story 
or  some  small  material  thing  to  take  wlto 
you.  I  feel  this  is  the  kind  of  oontrtbutlon 
that    we   have    conttoually   made;    we   en- 
courage people  to  recognize  his  whole  pUQ- 
osophy  of  giving  and  ■>'»»<"c    This  shows 
up  very  definitely  to  toe  ktod  of  culture 
that  each  group  of  people  have  through  their 
songs,  through  their  baskete,  through  their 
pednttogs.  We  continue  on  to  thla  vray  and 
with  this  folkllfe  bill  and  the  ktod  of  sup- 
port that  It  might  give  to  the  Indian  com- 
munltleB  through  the  activities  toey  have 
on  their  own  for  a  lot  of  years  continued 
and    encouraged   furtoer    national    support 
could  give  to  the  small  start  and  the  long 
lasting  kinds  of  smaller  things  that  we  have 
been  doing  on  our  own  for  a  lot  of  years. 
Thank  you. 
Senator  Hszan.  Mr.  BaUa. 
DcwzT  Balva.  Thank  yon  Senaitor.  X  dont 
reaUy  know  how  to  start.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  Cajun  Is  a  descendant  of  toe  Acadlans 
toat   left  France   some   250  years   ago  and 
went  to  Oanada,  Nova  ScoUa.  and  frwn  there 
to  toe  eastern  stetes  and  into  Louisiana  and 
the  word  Oajun  is  a  corruption  oT  toe  word 
"Acadia."   We   are   very   proud   to  be   here 
and  also  with  some  other  guys,  my  brothers 
and  the  Art  lAnoe  family  wlto  us.  I  think 
that  the  most  beautUul  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened was  when  Mr.  Rlnzler  was  scouting  for 
toe  Newport  Foundation  and  came  to  south- 
western liOtUslana  where  you  find  toe  Cajuns 
or  Acadlans,  and  the  type  of  music  that  we 
do  Is  Tsry,  very  unique.  Tou  will  find  tt  only 
In  thla  part  of  toe  country,  and  It  was  about 
dying  out  by  the  younger  people  untU.  as 
I  said  Mr.  Rlnzler  came  over,  and  I  waa  very 
fortunate  to  be  one  that  was  chosen  to  go  to 
toe  Newport  Festival  to  1964  and  from  toere 
we  have  participated  In  FesUvals  aU  over 
the  United  Stotee,  to  Mexico  City  and  are 
very  proud  of  our  culture,  our  music  and 
If  you  have  never  visited  southwest  Louisi- 
ana, you  should  oome  over  and  have  some 
gumbo,  sauce  piquant  and  maybe  a  tto  of 
fiddle  dough,  which  Is  a  night  dance  and  I 
think  that  there  is  nothtog  more  beautiful 
than  to  have  Mr.  Rlnzler  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple affiliated  wlto  him  have  us  start  going 
to  the  Festival.  It  means  a  whole  lot  to  us. 
It  means  very,  very,  very  much  and  wlto  this 
I  would  like  to  say  toank  you. 

Jomnrr  BHims.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  said 
about  toe  modem  blues  which  I  am  repre- 
senting. There  are  so  many  things  that 
are  lost  throu^  the  tlmee  and  most  cf 
toeae  things  have  been  lost  through  suc- 
cess— Buecees  haa  caused  so  many  of  us  to 
forget  about  toe  blues.  But  I  have  a  farting 
that  If  we  forget  yesterday  well  be  very 
much  unprepMed  tomorrow.  The  bluea 
which  we  are  playing — which  we  are  rep- 
resenting— Is  as  mtt^  a  part  of  America 
as  toe  Star  Spangled  Baimsr.  These  tunes 
we  are  playing  were  vrrttten  wlto  blood, 
sweat,  tears.  They  were  sealed  wlto  our 
bodies  hcrlswtal  on  toe  ground:  toey  were 
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bf  tlM 

varkliicon 

ai— Jrtng  out 

a<  wvk  «li«t 

iMd  to  saflcr 


wltli  our 
tram  the   u>m;    tlwf  wcco 
gnints  and  Um  tnmim  <N 
tlM  nllnadB.  hlcbvAjm.  I 
tlia  tlvwES  aad  many 

«•,  Um  pm|4«  U  ttM  bl . 

■ad  aDdnn.  Wii  did  this.  ISm  UttM  w~. 
cwtad  tbroogh  Xbmm  aettvttlm  and  I  hope 
Ama>1ea  doaant  tervat  ttiia.  I  tlilak  tt  la 
a  prlTUefa  to  ba  aMa  to  alnc  and  play  tbe 
Maaa  and  Tamwihar  tba  tbtaci  that  bava 
bappanad  to  na  yaatirttey.  baeafoaa  «a  for- 
tat  Uiam.  wa  aboidd  aivvya  nnamber  tbaaa 
thlnsi,  and  I  only  wMb  mora  paopla  would 
eooaldar  tbaaa  aetlTltlaa  to  ba  aa  Important 
to  tbem  aa  I  fad  fbat  they  an  to  ma.  I 
i*iab  that  Senator  Bparkman  vera  here  to 
apeak  bis  peace  about  the  thlnga  we  an 
dcrfng .  aa  well  aa  Oeorfe  Wallaoe.  I  wlah 
they  would  all  try  to  help  promote  thia 
thing  and  put  aometblng  Into  It  to  add  to 
tt.  to  make  It  greater  than  wbat  It  la  now. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Vxint  Dblobia,  3%.  8enat<x'.  70U  kind  ot 
caught  ma  off  guaid.  I  waa  atandteg  In  tbe 
back  tbare.  I  undantand  tbe  Pentagon  haa 
'a  aecrat  doenmam  on  tba  Slouz  Wan  and 
I  waa  In  town  to  get  tt  from  tbam.  X  feel 
kmd  of  out  of  place  hera  with  ttia  group  of 
Inunlgranta  hen  but  I  aaa  aa  Indlaa  group 
down  the  road.  If  you  would  all  Ilka  to  pay 
your  Immigration  f eea  otrar  at  that  bootb — 
thoae  of  you  who  forgot— we'd  be  happy 
to  take  tattem. 

I  hope.  Senator,  you  go  back  to  Congreaa 
and  puab  very  hard  for  additional  Con- 
grwiaional  aupport  for  thla  FUk  FeatlTal.  I 
think  an  tradtttona  and  eulturea  and  ethnic 
groupa  repnaantad  ben  la  mon  repreaenta- 
tlve  of  wbat  America  la  than  any  of  tbe 
other  feaUTltlaa  that  wa  have.  I  think  Con- 
greaa abould  naOy  get  behind  It  and  get 
additional  funding  and  reaouroea.  If  they 
dont  maybe  next  year  we  could  bring  in 
some  rain  danoen  and  keep  It  raining  until 
they  decide  to  glTa  ua  aome  ^>proprlatlona. 
Thaxik    you. 

Senator  Hxaaia.  Mrs.  Nahwookay.  MV. 
Balfa,  Mr.  Shines  and  Mr.  Dalorla.  ti»nfc 
you  all  very  much. 

Cltdxa  Nahwookbt.  Senator  Barrla.  par- 
don me  sir.  We  have  been  aakad  to  bring 
some  Uy  people  to  the  KIk  Peattval  and  I 
wonder  if  then  wo\ild  ba  tlma  to  bear  them. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Wa  have  Mra.  Boaatte 
Ruyle  from  Juneau.  Alaaka.  a  Tllnglt  Xbdlan, 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  burner  from  Rirtland. 
Oregon,  a  Bamatb  Indian.  They  an  VMtlval 
parti  nipanta.  Mra.  Ftermer  Is  coonUnattng 
the  Waahlngton-Oregon  people  to  the  Matl- 
val  thla  year. 

Mn.  Wsasatat  TikMMwt.  I  am  ha<a  repre- 
senting M^jrthweat  Trlbee  during  tba  1971 
Peatlvml  but  I  would  ilka  to  e«pr«aa  my 
thou^ta  on  how  tbe  VeaUval  affecta  Ameri- 
can Indiana  natkmaUy.  Various  trlbw  an 
able  to  eapreaa  their  thoughts  on  problema 
and  prognuna  Indian  people  face  today  to 
the  panela  which  an  held  then  dally,  and 
we  an  able  to  present  to  the  public  our 
lives  as  we  live  tbem,  our  traditional  craft 
work  that  continue  today,  our  dancing,  our 
slnglug.  We  an  very  happy  that  we  an  able 
to  participate  In  the  Featlval.  Through  this 
FolUlfe  FBstlTal  we  have  a  chance  to  repn- 
sent  our  people  and  show  how  proud  «•  an 
of  our  life  and  of  our  group. 

MTa.  BoaBTza  Rxmia.  If  you  ever  ooma  to 
Alaaka  wa  wlH  greet  you.  noble  one.  1  am 
an  Amerloan.  but  Just  aa  Impartant  I  am  a 
•ninglt  Indian  from  southeast  Alaska.  Since 
my  grandfather  la  too  old  to  ooma  ha  haa 
aakad  ma  to  tell  bla  words  Tor  him  and  ao  I 
•peak  alowly  and  I  try  to  choose  the  words 
b»  would  say  If  he  wen  hen.  I  could  aay 
that  I  am  an  acculturated  Indian.  I  hava 
studied  your  way  of  life  and  I  know  my 
way  of  Ufa.  and  X  chooae  to  bridge  the  gap 
azMl  taka  what  la  beat  of  both.  I  beUeve  we 
have  many  thtnga  to  offer  you.  We.  Amerl- 


aan  Indiana,  bave  aaany  tMB«s  In  our  way  a< 
Ufa  tttat  would  4ia  banaflclal  to  our  ^aoar- 
Ican  aoctatgr  today,  and  I  have  choaan  to  dadl- 
cata  my  Ufa  In  adiMiatIng  **"— *— ~  tit  our 
way  of  Ufa.  Wa  aU  know  about  Indian  pcob- 
lana.  tba  atatlatloa.  tbay  an  aU  over.  Do  tbay 
astound  any  ooa  that  w«  have  sueb  a  high 
Infant  mortaUty  rata;  we  an  hardly  adu- 
oated;  wa  an  lUMoiployad:  nobody  wlaka  an 
eye  at  ua.  Wa  aoespt  It.  I  baUava  that  wa 
need  not  only  aduoata  our  paopla  but  alao 
eduoate  you.  Amarlaan  Imnaiw  have  baan 
oonaldered  aaeondHdaaa  oltlaMa.  But  I  ba- 
lleva— I  slneerely  baUava  that  n  »r>tiiTiti 
PM>Pil«  knew  tbe  waya  of  o«r  pao^a  tbay 
would  not  thtak  at  our  pagpla  aa  being 
aacond-olaaa  or  aaewid-rata  paopla.  So  I  think 
thla  flolkltfa  taatlnl  la  InpartaBt  la  ada- 
eatlng  yon.  la  helping  ua  to  ndaa  our  stand- 
ard at  Uvtag.  Wa  wwa  not  always  poor  peo- 
ple. In  traditional  tloMa  wa  wan  rleb.  I  would 
alao  make  ana  bms«  plea  that  In  aay  pro- 
grams that  an  astabUabad  for  AmaHaan 
Indiana  I  would  aak  that  wa  be  oonsultad 
that  our  advtoa  ba  aakad.  Tou  have  aald  why 
can't  Amarloan  »>"*«»'»■  ralaa  themativea  Ufh— 
you  have  givaa  ua  waUaia-~you  bava  0t«i 
ua  many  MUa  to  ba^  ua.  Bwt  yet  you  dant 
ooma  to  ua  and  aak  ua.  bow  aaa  wa  do  tt.  And 
I  bopa  that  wbaa  thla  biu  la  paaaad  and  I 
bag  aad  Z  plaad  that  tt  la  paaaad  that  you 
oooM  to  us  and  aak  for  advlae  beoauae  we 
bava  much  advloa  to  glva.  Z  thank  you  vary 
much. 

Senator  HAaas.  Meat,  we  have  MTs.  Pen- 
mngtoa  wbo  haa  pettermad  at  tba  raqusat  oK 
Prsoldant  PnaMla  Booaavalt.  for  Oaorga  tba 
Sixth  aad  Qoaaa  Mary  of  Xagtaad  la  IMS. 
R  to  aa  boaor  to  bava  you  bare  aad  wa  ara 
honored  alao  to  bava  Mf.  Fata  Raaoa.  who 
to  Uraetor  of  tba  Saeond  Bagtaaaat  Baad  of 
Ohio  wbteb  to  a  band  from  tba  Mack  oota- 
muntty,  a  aoo-proat  organlaatlon  oatMb- 
Uabad  m  um  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Ptaaoa.  tba  fatter 
ot  tba  proaant  Dliaetor.  aad.  of  oouraa,  Mike 
Sagar  to  a  wtfl  kaowa  ooUactor  aad  performar 
of  fblk  aoo^  bto  father  aa  Immlaaat  atbnlo 
musloologtot  and  eultaral  diraetar  Tor  mualo 
prognuaa  tat  tba  Paa  Amartoaa  Tiaion  aad 
worked  with  the  Aroblvea  at  the  Ubrary  of 
Ooagraas.  Wa  wUl  bear  first  from  Mn.  Pen- 
nington. 

Mn.  PanmravoN.  Tliank  yon  Senator.  I 
waa  here  tn  19M  and  I  played  for  a  ooBKnand 
perfonaanea  for  tba  Queen  of  Bngland  aad 
for  tbe  Rooaevelta  In  tbe  WbHe  Houae  and 
aU  thctr  dtottngolabed  guasta.  and  It's  ao 
wonderful  to  ooma  back  ban  today— «a  yean 
later— and  see  thto  big  festival  going  on  and 
ba  a  part  of  It.  I  think  that's  wonderful.  I 
believe  that  AUen  Lomax  waa  la  tba  Library 
of  Ooagreaa  bade  In  thoaa  days  \n  1«8»— be 
waa  alao  on  the  program  that  night  playing 
Old  ObUhftai  TVall  and  wa  got  »<<q^t«i>itfd 
with  Allen  and  I  beUava  that  to  one  cff  tba 
reaaona  why  rm  Invited  to  tbeea  to  beoaxtsa 
of  knowing  Allen  and  bto  sister  Bees,  na  so 
hm^y  to  see  thto  festival  aad  aee  It  growlag. 
They  day  Wn  oaly  live  yaaia  old  but  you  eaa 
sea  than  an  thonaaada  and  thousands  of 
peofde  awarmtog  around  ben  and  an  awfully 
lot  of  Intersat.  It  to  Just  wonderful  beoauae 
we  grew  up  on  these  aonga  that  we  sing  and 
It  to  Just  wondarfid  to  have  aomaone  ask  you 
to  sing  th«B  anymon.  bacaose  these  roek 
and  ran  kids  an  Juat  taking  over— Z  bav«  two 
In  my  fluaUy.  They  have  a  baad.  each  of  my 
boya  hava.  and  an  Just  doing  wonderful.  But 
one  of  tbem,  tbe  dnammer.  to  learning  to  plek 
the  banjo  and  rm  vary  happy  about  that,  aad 
alao  my  aon-ln-law  and  my  daughter  an  b^ 
ginning  to  take  It  up.  80.  I  thank  you  and  Z 
am  vary  happy  to  have  teatlflad. 

Pen  Fuxrcs.  Seoator.  aad  aU  f eOov  mu- 
sicians. Tlito  to  ooa  of  tba  greatest  plaasuraa 
I  have  ever  had  la  my  88  yaais  la  thto  world 
and  M  yean  with  my  baad  which  to  ban 
aow.  I  waat  to  thaak  Balpit  aad  an  of  tba 
oomnuttaa  who  iMlpad  ua— and  Z  would  Ilka 
to  aay  tbto— tbat  I  think  our  Unltad  Stataa 
govammant  doaant  reallaa  jQrt  bow  eloaa 


the  paopla  In  the  United  SUtaa  can  get  to- 
gatbar  because  at  thto  ooUega  whan  we  an 
atajrlag,  THalty,  I  tblak  wa  bava  every  aa- 
tlooalUy  la  tba  world  togaUisr  Uka  brothan 
and  atotara.  Zt  oaa  ba  dooa  If  wa  tried.  Wa 
bad  ooa  problem  wbaa  wa  laft  Oolumbus.  I 
was  In  the  bo^tal  ta  May  and  my  doctcr 
said.  Pet«,  you  oaat  fo.  So  Z  got  on  my 
knasa  and  Z  think  aO  of  ua  should  do  that 
like  I  aald  la  tba  audMcrlum.  thaak  Ood— 
that  wa  bava  tba  Halted  States  of  America 
whan  It  oouldat  bappaa  aay  whan  aue  but 
ban  so  I'm  ban  aad  wa  bava  aome  glito  beta 
I  waat  you  to  aaa.  We  hava  toor  hen.  I  heard 
thto  lady  talking  about  wa  naed  hslp.  Tba 
only  haip  wa  get  to  what  we  an  doli«  now 
and  f or  ma  I  ^aad  with  you,  Saaator,  go  back 
to  your  Senate  and  your  Oongrasa  and  ths 
President  of  tba  Unltad  Stataa  and  lafa  take 
sooia  of  tbe  money  we  throw  other  ways  aad 
give  to  ua  so  we  can  meat  baA  ben  next 
year  so  we  can  have  a  good  tlma.  Thank  you 
andOodbleas. 

Mixx  SaoAX.  I  think  it  to  really  nice  to 
bring  a  Uttle  bit  of  the  folkllfe  of  that  end 
of  the  city  up  hen.  But  alao  eqMdaUy  be- 
cause tbe  beat  paos>le  to  testify  la  babalf  of 
tba  VolkUfa  Rmadatloa  BUI  ara  the  peopto 
who  bava  been  up  ban.  I  think  tbay  an  the 
beet  petqde.  the  most  articulate  on  tbto 
particular  subject. 

la.  my  end  of  thln^i  Z  waa  raised  on  thoae 
old  Ubrary  of  Oongraas  flald  raoordlngs  made 
back  In  the  30's,  soma  of  tba  bast  old-tlBM 
American  songs.  Tbay  dldnt  have  too  much 
In  tba  way  of  featlvato  baok  than.  As  I  bava 
alnoe  then  traveled  around  and  met  all  of 
the  fine  banjo  playan  and  llddle  players  sad 
have  dona  soma  flald  work  for  thto  fesUval 
too.  I  have  aeen  aU  tbe  great  mualclana  who 
an  arouad.  Tbay  created  thto  music  fcr 
music.  They  created  the  arte  aad  crafts  for 
the  art  and  craft.  Now  thto  was  dona  regaid- 
loas  of  mooay.  Quite  often  the  only  way  that 
It  win  coma  out,  I  mean  that  It  can  get  Into 
tba  mass  madia,  to  If  it  makea  money.  We 
ou^t  to  remember  that  thto  music  was  made 
for  tba  music,  for  the  art  and  for  the  crait 
and  I  think  the  only  peopla  who  can  bring 
It  out  in  festlvala,  who  can  ba^  keep  It  alive 
Is  the  government,  lliank  you. 

Senator  Haxxb.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  work  you  have 
done  In  helping  with  thto  featlval  In  pnvlous 
yeara.  Also,  you  remind  me  of  tbe  fact  that 
onoe  Jim  HlghtoWer  and  others  got  me  in- 
tereated  In  tbe  eatabltohmant  of  a  FolUlfe 
Foundation  we  alao  started  to  set  up  a  cele- 
bration on  the  anniversary  of  tUs  birth,  July 
14,  out  In  Okamah.  Oklahoma,  of  a  man  that 
we  feel  haa  written  soma  of  the  most  pstrl- 
otlo  songs  on  the  market  and  that  is  my 
feUow  Oklahoman.  Woody  Qutbrto.  Now  to 
wind  up  this  folk  bearing  In  regard  to  tbe 
establishment  of  a  folkUfe  foundation  I  say 
again  if  many  of  you  would  like  to  have  a 
transcript  of  thto  hearing  which  will  be 
printed  In  tbe  CongreatUmal  Record  you  can 
write  either  to  me  or  to  the  principal  Houae 
q>on8or  of  the  bUl,  Repreeentatlve  Thomp- 
son, and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  tbe 
transcript  when  It  U  printed. 

I  want  to  caU  on  Flonnce  Reeoe;  EI  Teatro 
Chlcano;  miton  E.  Hanna:  Albert  K.  Her- 
Ung  aad  Archie  Oraen. 

Florence  Reaoe  to  a  coal  miner's  wife  ftom 
KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee.  She  to  now  71  yean 
<Ad.  baa  long  been  active  tn  organizing  ef- 
forta  among  coal  mlnan  and  to  a  oompoaer 
of  the  classic  union  song,  'Which  Side  An 
Tou  On?"  Would  you  pass  that  microphone 
over  to  Mn.  Raece.  We  an  plaaaed  you  an 
hen  and  wa  will  be  glad  to  bear  from  you 
at  thto  time. 

PloaxHCB  BsBcx.  Thaak  you.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  ban  la  sum>art  of  thto  prognua. 
I  tblak  wa  must  keep  thto  fOlkllfa  going  be- 
cause It  proves  to  ma  thto  featlval  to  aome- 
tblng  wonderful  and  whan  our  children  are 
groi^ng  up  tbay  must  have  this.  We  must 
BOt  let  It  go  by.  Because  It  makes  them 
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^Mpy,  It  makaa  aa  aU  happy.  And  they  eaq 
40  so  p'*"y  tblnga,  and  if  it  doesn't  have  tbe 
festival  tbay  doat  bava  a  chance  to  show 
vtaat  wa  oaa  dO'-no  alnglng,  no  wrmng,  no 
wort  and  It  drawa  America  doaer  together 
and  makaa  thtnga  batter  for  the  wboto  coun- 
try. And,  so  Z  am  sun  that  it  wUl  pass:  We 
must  have  tt  paaaad.  Thank  you. 

Senator  EUma.  niank  you.  Mn.  Beeee. 
Iir.  HUton  X.  Baaaa  to  Aaatotaat  to  tbe  Pree- 
MhU  of  tba  Amalgamated  Meat  Outtasa  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Amarloa.  Mem- 
ber* of  tbto  union  an  participating  acUvaly 
to  thla  loUOlfe  featlval  tbto  year.  Mr.  Hanna. 
Hn.TON  X.  Hanm A.  Thank  you  Senator  Har- 
ris. In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  Z 
ihould  make  It  plain  that  I  am  also  Bxecu- 
ttve  Aastotant  to  tbe  mtonatlonal  Sacre- 
tary/Treaaurer,  aa  weU  as  the  latetaatloaal 
Piesldent  of  thto  organisation,  which  baa  al- 
atost  800.000  mamben  in  tbe  United  Statea, 
ft)f.>»,  Canada.  Puerto  Blco  and  even  in 
tbe  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Tluough  thto  festival  In  which  we  an 
psrtlclpatlng  then  are  so  many  people  hav- 
ing their  eyes  opened.  I  think  thto  should 
oertalnly  serve  as  a  promotion  piece  for  any- 
one Interested  In  maintaining  or  in  raoord- 
tng  the  f<dklon  of  thto  nation.  Speaking  as 
a  member  of  the  labor  movement  I  bava  to 
■ay  that  I  have  mixed  enaotlona  because  I 
tpmlL  aa  a  blaek  member  of  the  labor  mova- 
ment  but  also  as  a  member  of  the  labmr  n¥>ve- 
ment  just  as  I  am  an  American  and  a  black 
American.  And  as  someone  waa  talking  not 
long  ago  about  naturalization  papen  I  am  a 
naturalised  American  cltlaen.  I  twught  my 
citizenship  but  I  feel  I  am  as  much  of  an 
American  as  any  Native  or  any  other  people. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  labor  moyemant 
I  think  whatever  to  recorded,  and  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be,  ought  to  portray  the  pic- 
ture of  labor  aa  It  has  been  in  the  life  of  thto 
nation  from  Ita  early  existence.  It  ought 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  labor  has  never 
been  a  noonoUthlc  oragnlzatlon.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  one  Individual  spoke  for  all 
of  the  organized  workers  of  thto  nation.  Tbto 
ought  to  go  down  In  history.  We  ought  to 
never  forget  the  labor's  contribution  to  the 
promotion  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  thought 
and  assembly  and  to  promote  It  with  all  the 
effort  we've  got  whether  these  programs  an 
advanced  by  tongue  or  pen. 

Tben's  a  bunch  of  trouble  going  on  now 
between  the  press  and  the  government.  La- 
bor struggled  through  the  years  to  save  peace 
and  to  picket  peacefully  and  to  strive  for  a 
better  way  for  himself  and  for  bto  family 
and  thto  repreeents  a  contribution  to  the 
entlra  body  of  politics  and  should  be  so  n- 
corded.  And  I  want  to  aay  alao  while  walk- 
ing ttirough  these  grounds  and  obeerving  tbe 
operations  of  these  craftsmen  who  are  hen 
representing  the  labor  movement  you  may 
forget  these  other  aoclal  contributions. 

Many  of  you  may  not  know — thto  to  why 
we  of  labor  are  supporting  tbe  establishment 
of  a  Folklife  Institution  which  will  perpet- 
uate the  Ideals  and  the  prognms  for  which 
the  labor  movement  struggled.  The  labor 
movement  was  one  of  those  organizations  n- 
aponablle  for  the  all  united  Old  League  of 
Nations.  Today  we  have  the  ILO  which  to  the 
sole  surviving  agency  from  that  United 
League  of  Nations  and  that  was  tbe  brain 
child  of  Samuel  Qompera,  the  first  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Peo- 
ple dont  know  that. 

Theee  tblaga  ougbt  to  be  brought  aad  laid 
on  the  table  so  everyone  can  know  It  and  our 
children  can  know  It.  When  vn  talk  about 
tobor's  contribution  to  the  nation  nooet  peo- 
ple almoet  tar  and  feather  us  as  being  people 
who  are  stark  crazy. 

They  forget  or  find  It  convenient  to  Ignore 
that  thousands  of  oontracta  an  negotiated 
annually,  peaoefuUy,  repreaentlng  mllUons 
of  organized  wwken  without  strike  and  the 
■trlke  to  reaorted  to  only  aa  a  means  of  last 
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isaart.  When  tba  record  to  written  the  wbola 
laoord  ougbt  to  ba  written— not  Jus*  labor 
aa  a  bad  boy  but  labor  as  aa  latagral  part 
of  tbto  aatloa,  aad  flnaUy  I  abould  say  It 
baa  beoome  popular  for  maay  people  to  casti- 
gate tba  labor  movemeat  for  tta  slothfulneaa 
In  advocating  and  advaaelag  latagratloa. 
Aad  I  would  be  the  laat  one  to  aay  tbat  tbe 
labor  ntovamaat  abould  aolft  ba  klokad  la  the 
ahlaa,  but  I  would  Uka  to  aay  to  you,  ttiougb. 
If  you  kxA  arouad  whether  you  begin  with 
Congress  or  with  chundiea  or  with  your  busl- 
aaoa — taka  aay  laatltutloa  you  can  In 
Anterloa— and  Z  dan  you  to  prove  a  record 
tbat  Buipaaaea  or  show  ma  any  reoord  that 
e<iuato  that  of  Ubor  la  brlaglag  ua  aU  to- 
gether regardleoa  of  our  creed  or  our  na- 
tloaallty  or  our  color.  Ttiaaa  an  some  of 
the  faoU  I  think  tbto  folkUta  featlval  and 
tbe  Institute  should  reoocd  and  retain  and 
perpetuate  aad  imxnulgate  ao  that  the  world 
may  know  that  vn  la  the  labor  movement 
have  earned  our  rlghta  to  our  shan  of  tba 
good  Ufe  of  thto  nation.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Habxib.  Mr.  Albert  K.  Herllng  to 
Secratary/TVeaaurer  of  the  Bakery  and  Oon- 
feoUooary  Workan'  Intemattonal  Union  of 
ABkeclca.  tba  mamben  of  whloh  an  parUcl- 
patlng  aa  an  other  npreaentatlvee  of  the 
labor  movement  thto  year.  Mr.  Barling. 

AuBT  K.  Hbujmo.  Senator  Hairto,  thank 
you.  Z  would  Uke  to  oorreot  tbe  noanl  Im- 
madlataly.  I  am  not  Secratary/Tteaaurer.  I 
am  Director  of  PubUo  Betotlona  and  Maaag- 
lag  Bdltor  of  our  official  onude.  I  did  aot 
have  to  go  throu^  the  long,  bard  prooeas  of 
aamlng  election  to  office;  I  vraa  appolated, 
aad  I  am  very  proud  to  serve  tba  Bakery  aad 
Oonfeotlonary  Workan'  International  Ubloa 
of  America. 

I  waat  to  reoord  for  myadf  and  I  beUeve  for 
tha  labor  movament  aa  a  wtMde  our  complete 
support  for  tbe  blU  to  eatabllah  a  FoDdiXe 
Featlval  Foundation  I  tblak  It  to  axtramaly 
Important  for  a  variety  of  raaaoaa.  Uka  con- 
cept of  a  FOlkllfa  Foundation  goaa  far  beyond 
the  concept  of  folklon,  because  folklon  in- 
dudaa  the  thincB  wa  do  today  aa  well  aa  our 
berltage  of  the  past.  Z  believe  that  a  Ixddly 
eatabltobad  fOlkllfa  fouadatkni  oould  aerve 
to  encourage  a  greater  uadesataadlag  be- 
tween generatlooa.  Z  ballam  tha*  tt  oaa  go 
far  toward  generating  aa  undantandlng,  a 
raapaot,  and  an  appraolatlon  of  Um  valuea 
and  historic  coataat  of  tha  work  tbat  the 
working  people — mm  auid   wooian  of  tbto 
country— an   engaged  In   today.    In   being 
preeent  at  our  Bakary  and  OonfecUonary 
Worken*  ezblint  hera  tt  waa  IntereaUag  for 
me  to  bear  tha  expreaaloaa  from  paopla  tbat 
they  didn't  realize  or  imdetatand  what  went 
Into  liaklng  a  simple  loaf  of  bread  or  a  simple 
bun  or  aweet  cake.  For  the  fliat  time  pec^e 
are  beginning  to  understand  tbat  tbe  things 
they  take  for  granted  Involve  human  belaga 
who  demand  reapect  and  dignity,  ttiat  theae 
people  have  devoted  their  Uvea  to  t^e  devel- 
opment of  skllto  aad  arttotlo  ablUtles,  soma 
of  them  are  Innate  and  soma  of  theoi  bad  to 
be  developed  In  order  to  serva  tbem.  I  be- 
Ueve that  as  a  result  of  tbto  experlanoe  thoee 
who  have  come  to  obeerve  wbat  to  being  done 
began  to  undarstaad  the  humaa  being  be- 
hind the  things  we  take  for  granted.  It  to  thto 
sort  of  thing,  I  beHeve,  that  builds  up  a 
reapect  on  tha  part  of  the  general  populace, 
I  am  thlwwng  in  terms  of  the  children  ot  our 
workan  who  may  aot  think  Inoch  of  the  fact 
tbat  their  paraata.  their  f  athan  and  motbera, 
an  blue  collar  worken.  They  apologlae  for 
them.  They  don't  want  to  imitate  tbam.  Our 
worken  an  not  artlcutote  enough  to  provide 
their  ebUdren  with  tha  fantaatlc  htotcry.  for 
exampto,  that  bread.  Itself,  poaseesea.  They  do 
not  have  the  ablUty  to  transnlt  the  respect 
for  the  vrork  thai  mMi  do  wttto  bands  aad 
brain.  It  to  precisely  thto  sort  of  thing  tbat  I 
envisage,  a  foundation  to  supply.  Tbe  Idea  of 
bilni^ne  us  together  again  beoomea  not  that 
almpla  aad  eipedtont  poUt4oal  aiogui  but 
BOBMtblng  with  fleah  and  Mood  and  bones.  It 


to  for  thto  reaaon  th«t  I  beUeve  thto  oouatry 
and  tbe  value  tbat  it  should  repsasaat  aad 
caa  repraaant  would  be  mu^  poorer  If  wa  flail 
to  put  our  muaela  aad  our  vote  ttahlad  thU 
effort  to  create  a  F(dk31fe  Fouadatlon.  I  think 
tbto  to  perhapa  ana  of  tb»  moat  important — 
let  m»  not  go  to  tba  sxtiama  I  bellova  thto 
to  a  most  Important  pleoe  of  aoelal  laglaiatlnn. 
I  think  It  woidd  help  the  polttleal  dUnate  of 
our  oountry  aa  weU  aa  teaoh  us  to  raayeet  one 
another.  «o  Uve  together  aad  to  uadentand 
ona  another  at  a  level  that  we  hava  aot  yet 
aehlaved.  Thank  you  vary  much  fbr  tbto 
opportunity. 

Senator  HAaan.  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr. 
Archie  Oreen  with  tbe  APT<-CIO  Labor  Study 
Center,  repreeentatlve  of  tha  BnUdlng 
Trades  Union  and  be  to  aooompanted  by 
two  memben  of  tbe  Union.  Mr.  Oreen. 

AacHix  OaxxH.  Senator  Harrto.  It  to  with 
deep  bunUUty  that  I  thank  you  for  penalt- 
tlng  me  to  wind  up  thto  testimony  on  be- 
half of  BuUdlng  Trade  Unionists.  I  thought 
it  approprtota  to  bring  two  young  building 
tradesmen  with  me.  SymlxdicaUy  their  bate 
tell  you  miich  about  who  they  an,  when 
they  an  and  what  they  an  doing.  It  haa 
been   fashionable   as   you   know  In  recent 
yean  for  high  penons  in  aU  theae  demon- 
stntlons  to  Identify  a  hard  hat  as  a  person 
who  to  In  some  way  outside  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Thto  person  to  atU- 
iah;  thto  person  to  destructive  of  our  total 
economy  as  persons  Involved  In  right  wing 
movements.  That  to  perhaps  one  of  the  moat 
dangerous  myths  that  can  be  spread  to  di- 
vide  Americans.   Tou   must  realise  aa  you 
look  about  you  on  both  aldea  of  the  mall 
ttiat  every  magnlfloent  buUdlng  flanking  the 
noaU,  every  bit  of  granite,  every  bit  of  mar- 
ble, every  standees  steel  spandrrt,  every  bit 
of  terrazzo  In  the  patio,  every  bit  of  tUe 
on  tbe  roof  was  put  there  by  the  band  of 
a  working  man,  a  member  of  a  trade  union, 
particularly  a  member  of  a  buUdlng  trade 
unionist.  It  to  very,  very  Important  to  keep 
the  element   of  pride  alive   In  the  young 
bunding  tradesmen.  It  to  equally  Important 
to  the  task  of  keeping  black  pride  aUve,  red 
pride,  pride  of  rtflgloiis  groups,  trat  we  must 
conatanUy   remember   that   unless   we   can 
nafflrm  the  value  of  work  In  each  genera- 
tion, unless  we  can  find  constructive  pattis 
to  honor   people   who  buUt  America  wa'U 
never  be  together  as  a  people.  It  has  taken 
us  five  years  to  bring  the  buUdlng  trattoa- 
men  to  the  festival.  They  have  a  vary  flne 
spot,  and  I  would  like  to  end  on  the  rhetoric, 
although  I  have  been  in  the  buUdlng  trades 
for  32  y«an  and  now  at  the  level,  fortu- 
nately, of  teaching.  I  would  Uke  to  turn 
the  mike  over  for  a  minute  or  two  to  two 
of  the  young  Journeymen  who  have  owne 
to  deanoastrata  their  skUto  on  tha  maU— 
Brother  PbU   BUcoe   from  tbe  Loa  Angalea 
Iron  Worken  Local  and  Brother  John  I*e 
Peck  from  the  Houston,  Texas,  local. 

Senator  Habxis.  Oreatl  We  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  we're  glad 
you'n   ben.  ^    ^  ... 

PHa,  Bicoa.  Thto  to  a  ehanoa  tor  ua  to  talk 
to  the  people  hen  and  explain  our  trade  *dA 
what  we  do,  and  people  aaam  to  ba  faaeUiated 
to  find  out  how  we  put  the  buUdlngs  Tip  and 
how  we  put  the  cranes  up  and  take  tbem 
down.  Tborafota.  wa  enjoy  talking  to  them 
and  It  glvea  tbem  a  chance  to  gat  together 
with  us.  Once  they  speak  to  ua  they  find  out 
It  to  not  aU  true.  We  thank  you. 
Senator  Baaaia.  Thank  you. 
joHif  Lxx  PacK.  rm  very  happy  to  ba  hen 
to  npreaent  Texas  and  the  Iron  Workan  at 
Looal  84  In  Houston.  I  reaUy  enjoyed  tbe  time 
to  spend  with  tbe  people  and  explain  to  them 
what  I  have  learned  as  an  apprentice  and  to 
show  them  a  UtUe  bit  of  wbat  we  do  with  our 
trade  although  thto  to  only  a  smaU  part  that's 
hen.  And  we^n  reaUy  happy  to  be  here. 

Senator  Habxb.  The  blU  which  Congresa- 
jp^n  ptank  Thompson  and  I  have  introduced 
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wniM  cwta  a  NMIooal  FdDOlf •  Vcnmtetton. 
TlM  taawlnc  ban  wUl  b*  tnuoaerlbed  m  I  Mid 
Millar  and  It  wUl  Iw  very  balpful  In  buua- 
lag  both  pubUe  And  oongrwirmal  suiqxvt 
for  tbla  bUl.  I  think  that  thoM  who  testUlMt 
InrHcato  tho  wide  ■psotrum  of  nvport  thon 
is  for  proMrrlnc  ao  much  of  tho  dlvonlty  of 
Z  think  tho  Important  thing  that 
\  ttaoL  tbMi  hMrtnti  and  trom  oqr  own 
i  la  that  dlvamty  la  not  aomathlnc 
to  bo  tolaiatad  but  aomathlnc  to  be  anoour- 
a«ML  And  that  la  the  atrength  of  thla  eoun- 
try,  and  I  iqtpredaU  aU  thoM  who  attended 
thla  hearing.  I  parUcolailj  thank  Jim  Iforrla 
and  othera  at  the  Smithsonian  who  helped 
■et  It  up.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  That 
condudw  our  bearing. 


THIRD  ANinVERSART  OP  THE  SO- 
VIET INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Au- 
ffost  I  caUed  the  Soiate'i  attentkisi  to  a 
meeting  In  Washington  of  the  District 
of  CoIumUa  chapter  of  the  Csechoalovak 
Natlooal  Council  of  America.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  meethig  was  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  second  anniversary  of  the  So- 
viet Uhion's  brutal  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968.  That  occasion  was 
malted  with  dignity  and  s(demnlty,  and 
as  the  third  anniversary  of  those  sad 
events  apinxwches  it  would  be  well  f  <»■ 
the  American  people  to  be  aware,  once 
again,  of  the  oppresaloQ  being  suffered 
by  the  peace-  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Csechoslovakla.  Thousands  of 
Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent 
will  be  marking  August  21.  1971,  as  a 
day  of  Soviet  shame.  In  remembrance 
of  those  events  3  years  ago.  and  all  men 
of  good  will  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  will  Join  them  in  their 
thoughts  and  prayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America  be  printed  In  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rkcoto, 
as  follows: 

FmsOM  Is  IXDIVISIBI.K 

On  this  aad  occasion  of  the  eeocmd  anolvar- 
aary  of  the  brutal  8oTlat-Ied  Invaalon  and 
occupation  of  peaceful  and  freedom-loving 
Cseohoalorakla,  we  American  eltlsens  of 
Caech,  Slovak  and  SiOoarpatho-Buthenlan 
descent,  again  remind  the  entire  world  of  thla 
Sovlot  vl(^tloQ  of  key  prlndpleB  of  Inter- 
national law  Inoorporated  Into  the  Charter 
of  the  UnMed  NatlozM: 

"Hie  brutal  Sonet  aggreaalon  and  occupa- 
tion: 

(1)  Tlolafted  the  aoverelgnty  of  a  member 
atate  of  the  umted  NaUona  (Article  a.  Sec- 
tion 1); 

(2)  was  carried  out  In  violation  of  Article 
a,  SecUon  4,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  relations  between  IndiTld- 
ual  monbera  of  the  UnMed  Nations; 

(3)  violated  the  prlndj^e  of  aeU-determl- 
natlon  of  peoples  (Article  1,  Section  a) : 

(4)  was  in  confllot  with  Article  a,  SecUon 
7,  which  prohibits  outside  Intervention  In 
matteci  eaaentlaUy  within  the  domesUc 
Jurladlotlati  of  any  state; 

(8)  was  In  oonfHot  with  a  niunber  of  res- 
olutions of  tha  Oanaral  AassmUy  of  the 
Pnited  Wattons,  partlcularty  with  Besotutloo 
aiSl  (XZI)  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  De- 
oenther  ai.  1066,  upon  tha  Soviet  Union's 
own  motion,  prottlMUag  any  Imtarvantlon  In 
tlie  domaatlo  aff  alis  of  any  state  aad  guacan- 
tsalng  Its  Indapendsnoa  and  aovar^guty. 

TlM  onntlnuad  Soviet  occupation  of  Okeob- 


oalovakla  U  another  trim*  a«alnat  the  right 
of  a  snMdl  country  to  determlma  Ms  own 
destiny  and  aavtzwtlooa.  Tlis  Invasion  was 
an  Intarvantlon  by  the  f oroM  of  rMcrthmsry 
ocmmunlsm  to  jvevent  the  Cseoha  and  no- 
vafes  from  establiahtng  their  own  aodal  order 
that  did  not  endanger  anyone  and  soughft  to 
ooDtrtbnte  to  tha  building  of  brldgM  aoroM 
the  dlsoorda  of  a  divided  world  aad  io  land 
aid  to  a  batter  undarstandlng  and  coopera- 
tion among  all  nations  on  tha  basis  of  true 
progreM  and  humanity. 

The  people  of  Chechoslovakia  have  not 
reidgned  tlMmselvea  to  these  ■cil"'i''—  plans 
of  Moscow.  TlM  day  of  August  ai.  Is  being 
commemorated  In  Csechoslovakla  m  a  i>ay 
of  Soviet  Shamt  In  a  ml^ty  and  dladpUnsd 
readstanoe  against  Soviet  preaaure.  Wo  are 
Joining  our  frlenda  In  r^aohnalnvakla  In  aak- 
Ing  the  entire  dvUlaed  worid  to  stq>port  the 
people  of  CtoechodoTakla  In  their  effort  to 
aohlere  "The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Ttoopa 
from  CKechoelovmkla." 


EAST  PAKISTAN 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  cataclymic 
chain  of  events  in  East  Pakistan  not  only 
points  up  the  egregious  misuses  to  which 
UB.  military  and  economic  assistance 
can  be  put.  It  also  Illustrates  the  insensl- 
tivity  of  n.S.  policy  to  changing  events 
and  the  seemingly  Inevitable  resurtlon  to 
defend  the  status  quo  regardless  of  the 
context. 

UJS.  military  assistance  was  furnished 
Pakistan  to  defend  against  communism. 
It  was  used  instead  to  wage  war  on  India, 
the  world's  largest  democracy,  and  sub- 
sequently to  suppress  the  feeble  steps  to- 
ward democracy  taken  in  Pakistan  It- 
s^.  Despite  this  perversion  of  UjB. 
largess,  we  have  now  been  astonished  to 
learn  that  shipments  of  military  goods 
are  continuing,  apparently  in  pursuit  of 
illusory  Influence  or  "leverage"  with  the 
Pakistan  Army.  The  shock  is  compounded 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  had  been  assured  by 
the  administration  that  no  military 
items  had  been  furnished  Pakistan  since 
March  25  and  none  were  scheduled  for 
delivery.  This  Is  another  sad  case  of  pri- 
vate executive  foreign  policy  decision- 
making taken  without  the  benefit  of,  in- 
deed in  strict  isolation  from,  public  dis- 
cussion and  debate. 

Economic  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  was  misused  by  the  Paki- 
stan Government  to  subsidize  imbalanced 
development  favoring  West  Pakistan  at 
the  expense  of  the  East,  which  in  the 
process  exacerbated  the  problems  which 
have  now  been  so  graj^cally  revealed. 
Yet  we  support  the  Pakistan  Oovem- 
ment,  economically  and  militarily,  de- 
spite its  destruction  of  emerging  repre- 
sentative government  and  in  the  face  of 
a  ruthless  military  campaign,  largely  di- 
rected against  Hindus  and  the  intellec- 
tual and  leadership  elements  among  the 
Bengalis,  which  has  resulted  In  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  thosuands  of  peo- 
ple. This  support  continues  in  the  face 
of  a  recommendation  by  the  World  Bank 
against  further  aid  and  in  the  face  of 
contrary  attitudes  on  the  part  of  other 
aid-giving  nations  of  the  woild. 

It  Is  said  that  we  must  not  intervece  In 
the  Internal  affahrs  of  other  countries — a 
principle  which  should  have  been  better 
undentood  In  1964.  or  since  1949  In 
China  for  that  matter— and  that  we 


should  not  use  economic  aid  for  politic 
purposes.  However,  supporting  a  govern- 
ment engaged  in  dvll  war  with  economic 
assistance  is  as  much  an  intervention  as 
helping  the  other  side.  It  Is  distressing 
to  see  that,  through  continuation  of  as- 
Biatance  to  Islamabad,  the  ITnited  States 
agata  finds  Itself  actlvdy  alined  with  a 
military  dictatorship  pursuing  polidss 
dlametrlcaUy  opposed  to  those  to  which 
we  say  we  are  committed. 

Uhfortunately  the  impllcaticms  of  this 
dvll  strife  are  not  confined  to  Pakistan. 
The  refugees  created  by  the  Pakistani 
military  actions  have  been  driven  into 
India  where  they  pose  a  grave  problem, 
and,  indeed.  It  is  not  an  overstatement 
to  suggest  that  they  constitute  a  poten- 
tial danger  to  world  peace  equivalent  to 
that  created  over  20  jrears  ago  in 
Palestine.  Iliese  hapless  Bengali  refugees 
are  pressed  into  an  area  of  India  where 
Insurrection  and  instability  are  already 
widespread  and  the  problem  of  grinding 
poverty  is  most  acute.  India  simply  can- 
not bear  the  burdens,  in  terms  of  food, 
housing,  employment,  and  health  meas- 
ures, which  the  refugees  have  tlirust 
upon  it.  The  situation  could  easily  lead 
to  renewed  communal  rioting,  acceler- 
ated revolutionary  activity — which  could 
threaten  the  future  of  India  Itself— or 
another  Ihdo-Paklstan  war. 

In  this  situation  the  administration 
sajrs  that  it  is  privately  urging  the  Paki- 
stanis to  find  a  political  sdution  in  East 
Pakistan.  However,  the  subsidy  of  the 
Pakistan  dictatorship  continues.  AID 
announced  on  June  10  that  it  was  pro- 
viding $1  million  for  Pakistan  to  cluurter 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  distributhig 
food  in  the  East,  a  worthy  purpose.  On 
analysis,  however,  there  are  some  serious 
questions.  Earlier  Pakistan  was  supplied 
with  similar  vessels  for  cyclone  relief  and 
she  is  reported  to  be  using  them  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

In  this  context,  is  not  the  $1  million 
for  new  boats  simply  a  means  of  permit- 
ting Pakistan  to  use  Its  existing  vessds 
to  pursue  military  objectives? 

And  what  assurances  do  we  have  that 
Pakistan  will  not  divert  to  military  pur- 
poses the  vessels  which  they  will  charter 
with  the  $1  million  we  are  giving  them 
now? 

TtM  situation  In  East  Pakistan  Is  Intol- 
erable, as  is  a  foreign  policy  which  In 
practice  reinforces  the  status  quo  there. 
The  United  States  should  Instead  use  all 
the  influence,  limited  though  it  may  be. 
which  it  can  bring  to  bear.  In  this  connec- 
tion, steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
military  goods,  including  spare  parts,  are 
not  shipped  to  Pakistan  and  the  offer  of 
P-104's,  B-57's.  patrol  aircraft,  and  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  made  last  fall 
should  be  Immediately  rescinded.  Eco- 
nomic assistance  should  be  suspended 
until  the  Pakistanis,  both  East  and  West, 
agree  upon  a  satisfactory  political  solu- 
tion and  until  steps  are  taken  to  re- 
patriate the  refugees  now  In  India.  If  tiis 
administration  does  not  abandon  its 
fruitless  status  quo  course,  I  will  support 
congressional  action  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

WILLIAM  J.  H(»>KINS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  vet- 
eran public  servant.  WllUam  J.  Hopkins 
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of  Silver  l^^ring,  Md.,  has  retired  after 
0)ore  than  40  years  on  the  White  House 
itaff.  Mr.  Hopkins  started  as  a  oorra- 
Bpondence  clerk  and  rose  to  become  ad- 
ministrative clerk  and  exeeutlvte  assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

President  Nixon  honored  Mr.  H<H>kln8 
with  the  Nation's  highest  civilian  award, 
the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

The  Washington  Post,  writing  of  Mr. 
Hopkins'  retiremoit,  called  him  an  "in- 
dispensable man."  In  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hcffkins  and  the  thousands  of  other  self- 
less, anonymous  Federal  employees  who 
make  our  Government  work,  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  that  the  Post  article  on 
his  retirement  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 

OSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Imoispensablx  Man  Rrmuts 
(By  OarroU  KUpatrlck) 

William  J.  Hopkins  of  SUver  Spring  la  re- 
tiring as  executive  cleric  at  the  White  House. 
Below,  be  walks  In  his  yard  with  grand- 
daughters Carole,  10.  Alalne  8,  Cheryl 
(Carole's  twin)  and  Karyn.  11,  children  of 
Air  Force  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Funk- 
houser,  and.  perhaps,  better  companions  than 
presidents. 

"Theyll  have  to  cloee  the  White  House."  a 
former  presidential  assistant  said  the  other 
day  when  he  heard  that  WUliam  J.  Hopkins 
was  retiring  as  executive  clerk. 

For  40  years,  Hopkins  has  been  a  fixture  at 
the  White  House,  "the  indispensable  man," 
according  to  President  Nixon,  who  honored 
Hopkins  with  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  na- 
tion's highest  civilian  award. 

BUI  Hopkins,  now  61  and  Uvlng  In  Silver 
Spring,  went  to  work  In  the  correspondence 
section  of  the  White  Ho\ise  in  October,  1931, 
and  rose  to  the  administrative  cierk  and  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  President.  He  served 
three  Republicans — Hoover,  Klsenhower  and 
Nixon — and  four  Democrats — ^Rooeevelt,  Tru- 
man, Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

In  addition  to  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  Hop- 
kins received  the  President's  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Federal  Civilian  Service  from 
President  Eisenhower  and  a  Special  Award 
for  Service  from  President  Johnson. 

A  native  of  Netawake,  Kans.,  Hopkins  cante 
to  Washington  after  completing  high  school 
and  studying  law  and  business  administra- 
tion at  George  Washington  University  and 
Southeastern  University. 

By  chance  In  the  early  lS30s,  he  met  a 
young  major  under  whom  he  later  was  to 
lerve  for  eight  years.  Hopkins'  wife  asked 
him  one  day  to  drive  her  to  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital  BO  that  she  could  take  dictation 
from  MaJ.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  who  was 
In  the  hospital  for  treatment  of  a  tricky 
knee.  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  his  secretary  for  a 
brief  period  when  Eisenhower  vtas  aide  to 
Qen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Army  Chief  of 
SUIT. 

Hopkins  has  nothing  but  good  to  say  about 
the  Presidents  he  has  known,  but  if  he  has 
a  favorite  it  is  the  Missouri  Democrat,  Harry 
S  Truman,  who  viras,  he  says,  almoat  like  a 
father  to  him. 

"I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word 
to  anyone,"  Hopkins  recalled  the  other  day. 
"He  is  a  prince  of  a  fellow.  His  public  Image 
and  his  private  image  were  quite  different. 
His  friendliness  brought  out  great  loyaltlea. 
rve  never  heard  a  staff  member  who  served 
President  Truman  utter  an  luikind  word 
about  him." 

A  proud  moment  came  one  day  in  the 
sarly  19608  when  Mr.  Truman  called  on  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  After  their  conference  In  the 
Oval  Office,  President  Kennedy  suggested 
they  stop  by  Hopkins'  office  for  a  chat. 

On  the  first  day  JFK  was  in  the  White 


House  he  summoned  Qopklns  to  his  office 
and  subjected  him  to  "penetrwtlng"  quea- 
tlons  on  the  White  House  budget,  Hopkins 
remembers. 

While  Hc^klns'  role  was  different  under 
each  President,  he  still  does  not  find  the 
words  to  criticize  the  way  any  of  them  man- 
aged the  presidential  office.  It  is  essential 
to  maintain  "flexibility  and  elasticity"  in 
the  White  House,  he  emphasizes,  so  that  the 
office  can  serve  the  President,  according  to 
the  individual's  approach  and  manner. 

In  fact,  the  office  of  the  President  is  much 
less  bound  by  bureaucracy  and  tradition 
than  other  governmental  offices  and  agencies, 
Hopkins  believes.  He  wants  to  to  remain  that 
way  so  that  each  President  may  operate  "in 
the  style  most  comfortable  to  him  and  most 
effective  from  his  standpoint."  Let  each  Pres- 
ident "pattern  the  office  to  the  way  he  oper- 
ates best." 

Hopkins  saw  some  Presidents  every  day, 
others  less  frequently,  but  be  always  main- 
tained management  of  the  flow  c^  official 
dociuients  to  and  from  the  Oval  Office. 

All  the  legislation  and  recommendations 
for  legislation  ptassed  under  Hopkins'  critical 
eye.  At  one  time,  he  saw  all  presidential 
correspondence,  but  obviously  not  some  of 
the  sharp  letters  President  Truman  fired  off 
to  his  critics.  Hopkins  also  was  the  general 
administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  White 
House  offices  on  acootmts,  purchases,  person- 
nel, correspondence,  files  and  records,  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  service. 

Hopkins  was  well  Imown  to  Presidents  and 
their  inunedlate  staffs  but  to  few  other  per- 
sons. He  was  the  selfiess.  anonymous  bureau- 
crat, shunning  the  limelight  and  working 
exceedingly  long  hours  to  be  sure  that  the 
machinery  of  the  White  House  was  operating. 
Colleagues  said  he  seldom  worked  less  than 
13  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week. 

For  years,  he  never  took  a  vacation,  until 
President  Truman  Intervened  and  took  him 
along  on  trips  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  make 
sure  Hopkins  got  some  rest.  One  day  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  to  him:  "Qet  out  of  here 
and  take  a  vacation." 

Hopkins  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  constant 
pressure  and  long  hours.  "There  were  hectic 
times  under  all  of  them,"  he  said  adding  that 
there  never  are  enough  hoiirs  in  a  day  for  a 
President  to  do  all  that  is  expected  of  him. 

For  that  and  other  reasons,  he  is  very  de- 
fensive about  Presidents  and  thinks  that 
the  country  has  been  lucky  in  the  men  who 
have  held  the  high  office.  He  thinks  that 
criticisms  of  them  for  taking  frequent  vaca- 
tions are  unfair  and  unjxistlfled,  because 
Presidents  take  their  jobs  with  them  wher- 
ever they  go. 

"The  pouches  go  to  him  when  he  is  away 
and  he  operates  very  much  as  If  hs  were  at 
the  White  Hotise,"  Hopkins  said.  "With  com- 
munications what  they  are  he  Is  in  constant 
touch.  All  of  the  Presidents  have  been  crit- 
icized for  taking  too  many  trips,  but  I  really 
think  that  Is  not  a  valid  criticism." 

At  a  Rose  Garden  ceremony.  President 
Nlzon  said  he  was  honored  to  give  Hopkins 
"the  highest  recognition  that  ccm  be  given 
to  anyone  who  la  a  civilian."  The  citation 
with  the  Medal  of  Freedom  appropriately 
called  Hopkins  "a  selfless  partisan  of  the 
presidency." 

"If  you  were  there  and  saw  them  In  diffi- 
cult situations  you  would  realize  that  each 
has  tried  to  do  the  best  he  can,"  Hopkins 
said.  He  added  that  he  was  not  impressed  by 
complaints  that  the  power  of  the  presidency 
Is  being  expanded. 

Now  that  he  Is  retired,  Hopkins  will  con- 
tinue to  live  In  his  Silver  Spring  home.  But 
for  the  first  time  tn  his  life  he  will  travel  a 
bit  and  see  some  new  things.  His  first  ob- 
jective la  to  visit  the  Hoover,  Roosevdt,  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower  and  Johnson  libraries  (and 
the  Kennedy  and  Nixon  libraries  when  they 
are  built)  to  see  bow  they  are  maintaining 
the  million  of  papers  that  once  passed  In 
such  volume  over  his  desk. 


AMPHETAMINE  HEARINaS 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  wedc. 
the  subcommittee  to  investigate  Juvenile 
delinquency,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  674,  a  Wl 
to  tighten  controls  over  amphetamines 
and  other  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lants. This  proposal  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
October  when  we  considered  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  deleted  In  ccmference. 

During  our  hearings,  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  wide  range  of  individuals 
concerned  about  these  drugs.  Including 
representatives  from  the  administration, 
the  drug  producing  conujanies,  the  medi- 
cal community,  and  amidietamtne  abu- 
sers. This  testimony  shed  considerable 
li^t  on  the  problem  of  amphetamine 
abuse,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  lesser 
known  amphetamine-like  stimulants. 
Ritalin  and  Preludin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 
statement  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaclzton)  be  inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  RacoRD.  Mr.  Eaglxtoh  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation  and 
his  statement  provides  an  excellent  over- 
view of  the  Issues  raised  at  these  hear- 
ings. I  am  sure  that  it  will  provide  a  use- 
ful guide  to  others  in  the  Senate  who 
are  concerned  about  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
Senatok  Thomas  F.  Eaclzton 's  TteriMONT 

BzroBz  STTBCoxMrrrEx  on  Jttvzniix  DzLm- 

QtJXNCT  or  TRX  Sknatk  Judxciaxt  CoMior- 

TEB,  Jolt  16, 1971 

Mr.  Ohalrman:  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to 
tha  mambers  of  your  Subcommittee  for 
aohedullng  these  hearmgs  on  S.  674.  my  pro- 
posal to  move  the  central  nervous  system 
stimulants  from  Schedule  in  to  Schedule  n 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 

At  the  outset  of  my  statsmsnt.  I  want  to 
put  to  rest  the  notloa  that  In  talking  about 
the  need  for  tightening  oontniia  over  stimu- 
lant drugs  we  are  "beating  a  dead  horse." 
I  am.  of  oourae,  aware  that  the  Justloe  De- 
partment baa  puUlahed  an  order  moving 
amphetamine  and  metii amphetamine  dru0i 
Into  Schedule  n.  On  the  face  of  It,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Increased  control  over  tbs 
productton  and  dlatrlb\iitlon  of  these  druga 
which  Oongreasman  Pepper  and  I  have 
sou^it  to  adilevs  has  been  realized.  Un- 
f  ortunataly,  that  la  not  so. 

WhUe  I  command  the  Justice  Department 
on  their  action — pcuilcularly  In  view  of  the 
Administration's  previous  opposition  to  my 
proposal — we  must  not  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving the  Issue  Is  closed  I  bslieve  It  is  ea- 
sentlal  that  the  people  know  whai  haa  in 
fact  been  aooompUshed  by  this  order  . . .  and 
what  in  faot  haa  been  left  unrtnne.  Oongreaa 
has  a  reqwnslbmty  for  dosing  the  gaps  left 
by  the  Justice  Department  order. 

Let  ma  briefly  review  the  ground  covered 
rather  thoroughly  in  the  hearings  and  report 
of  the  House  Select  Coounlttaa  on  Crime  and 
in  the  Senate  debate  at  last  Ootober  7. 1  as- 
sume that  a  general  aco^itanoe  of  this  data 
fonned  the  baals  of  the  Juatloe  Department 
aotton. 

Hie  heart  of  the  problem  of  amphetaynlne 
and  Tnmty\Kmf»\m,*»in\T\m  ftbuse  Is  Overproduc- 
tion by  Isgltlmats  drug  manufiteturera.  I  say 
that  knowing  that  "battitab"  amphatamtea 
la  easily  manuf  aotured. 

Somawhare  In  the  nelghhorhood  tt  8  Ml- 
Uon  dosage  unlta  of  thaae  dru^i  arc  pro- 
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duowl  by  1»gtttmmtB  maatiftetartn  In  thU 
oountey  «aeh  jmt.  ■Mmata  nuic*  from  the 
a  taaUon  llcur*  prafen^d  bjr  tb«  drug  oom- 
pudM,  tottM  8K  bUlloa  flgnx*  used  by  Oom- 
w»torf/<Mr  Mwwda  iMt  Anftut,  to  the  10 
MlUon  flyore  I  noently  noticed  In  «  gov- 
•Runent  pamphtat  on  drag  abuse,  llie  8 
taUUon  flffoie  oonae  fircm  teattmany  betore 
Iba  Booaa  aalact  Oomnittaa  oo  CMma.  I 
peraonaHy  see  Uttla  to  be  grtned  tron  a 
onntlniilng  debafta  over  theee  nuinb«B.  The 
ImaaeapaWa  point  U  that  aren  ttie  moat  oon- 
aanratlva  aatimataa  Ite  exceed  any  legitimate 
medical  retialrenMat. 

Aeecrdinc  to  an  FtM  order  of  Aucuat  8, 
1B71,  lahellng  of  amphatamlnaa  and  math- 
amphetamlnaa  muat  reflect  that  their  madl- 
oal  usefulnaai  la  limited  to  ttkree  uaea^  Tlieee 
are  (1)  naraolepcy  (a  ikre  ileaplnff  lUneea), 
(3)  hyperklnaela  (mlnand  brain  dyafuneUon 
In  children  manlfeatlng  Itaelf  In  hyperactiv- 
ity) and  (S)  obealty.  Preacrtptlon  of  am- 
pftetemlfMia  and  methamphetamlnea  for  ap- 
petite control  la  to  be  llmlt«d  to  abort  term 

The  FDA  order  atatea  that  nnteaa  dru(a 
are  very  extenalTely  uaed  In  the  treatment  of 
obaiAty.  "Die  axtent  of  um  for  auch  por- 
poees  aa  narcolepsy  and  minimal  brain  dya- 
funetlon  in  ohUdren  la  btilared  to  be  in^- 
ndfleant  aa  compared  with  the  total  uaaee  of 
theae  dmca."  Within  the  medical  profeaalon. 
howerar,  a  spHtted  eontrovaray  Is  In  pi  agi  esa 
as  to  whether  theee  drucs  should  be  pre- 
scrlbad  for  appatMa  control  at  all. 

Z  ragrat  that  Or.  WUUam  Aaher,  Director 
of  the  Sootety  fOr  Barlatrloa,  has  declined  the 
Subcommittee's  InvlUtton  to  teatlfy.  Dr. 
Asber  strongly  advocatea  the  oae  of  amphet- 
amines for  i4>p«tite  control  and  haa  ez- 
presaad  to  me  his  opposition  to  S^  874.  So 
that  the  record  may  reflaet  his  views,  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  our  correspondence  be  Inserted 
In  the  record  at  an  appropriate  point.  Other 
medical  people  disagree  with  the  poaltUm  of 
the  BarUtrtoa  Society.  The  TTtah  SUte  Medi- 
cal Sodety.  for  example,  has  passed  a  rasolu- 
tlon  asking  Its  members  to  refrain  ftom 
praaorlbtng  amphatamlnes  In  the  ttvatment 
of  obesl^,  and  In  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
a  group  of  phyaUslana  and  phacmaelsta  volun- 
tvUy  have  agreed  to  stop  prescribing  and 
dl4>«islng  theee  drugs  for  appetite  control. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  American  Medical 
Association  urged  Hs  members  to  limit  pre- 
aorlptlona  for  amphatamlnaa. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  atrlctar  con- 
trols over  amfihatamlnee,  I  have  puipoeely 
avoided  comment  on  the  nature  and  aactent 
of  medical  raqulramenta.  I  have  Insisted  only 
that  produotlon  levels  be  tied  to  the  aotiml 
medical  needs,  aa  determined  by  thoee  with 
expeKiae  in  the  medical  field.  It  is  clear. 
however,  that  the  limited  usee  currently 
considered  appropriate  by  the  n>A.  the  AMA. 
and  indlvldxial  memben  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesston  do  not  justify  the  ootrageoua  rate 
of  production  that  haa  continued  through 
the 


If  fuither  evidence  is  neoeesary  that  pro- 
duction far  exceeds  medical  requlremotts,  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  half  of  the  legitimately 
produced  amphetamines  and  methamidiet- 
amlnaa  are  diverted  into  illicit  channels.  Kven 
with  thle  massive  rate  of  diversion,  there  are 
enough  plUs  left  to  flU  all  the  preecrlptlona 
written  for  them. 

I  will  not  describe  in  detail  the  serious 
abuae  to  which  this  high  rate  of  production 
and  dlvwslan  obviously  oontrlbutea.  I  do 
want  to  remind  the  Subcommittee,  however, 
that  tha  'VxMMng"  of  hlg»  doaage  "speed" 
Into  tha  vaiaa  la  only  the  most  severe  kind 
of  stimulant  abuse;  it  is  not  the  whole  prob- 
lem. In  addltlcD  to  the  dllutloa  of  pilla  for 
intravenoos  use  by  the  so-called  "fireaks." 
we  must  also  recognize  as  dangerous  abuse 
the  unsupervlaed  use  of  these  drugs  by 
housewives  who  need  a  lift,  truckdrivers  who 
try  to  make  another  fifty  mllea  without  a 
rest  stop,  and  students  who  stay  up  all  night 
at  exam  time. 


Because  of  the  vwy  asrtous  effects  of  total- 
ly unsupervlaed.  hl^  dosage  "shooting"  of 
speed.  I  aak  that  tha  Subcommittee  accept 
for  tha  record  a  fine  statamsnt  by  David  K. 
Smltli,  DIreotar  of  the  Halght-Ashbury 
Clinic  In  San  ftandsco,  on  tha  nature  4>f  the 
"speed"  scene  and  tha  vary  dlra  affaote  of 
this  kind  of  amphatamlna  abuse. 

A  change  of  these  dru«i  to  Schedule  n 
deals  wtOi  tha  proMsms  of  overproductton. 
dlvemoo  and  abuse  In  several  waya.  Under 
Schedule  IX: 

The  Attorney  Qanend  is  directed  to  set 
manufacturing  quotaa  whidx  reflect  the 
legitimate  medical,  sclentifle,  reeearch.  and 
reserve  needs  of  the  country. 

It  Is  Illegal  for  any  person  to  distribute 
drugs  without  a  written  order  Issued  by  the 
Attorney  OensraL  Tliasa  written  ordsts  are 
already  required  for  all  narcotic  drtigi  dis- 
tributed in  thia  country.  And  thla  procedure 
has  reduced  ttia  dlverskm  of  le^y  pro- 
duced narootioa  Into  lllagal  riimni^]^  to  an 
irreduolhle  w»<ti<miTin 

Drugs  can  only  lia  dispensed  by  a  phyiloian 
with  a  written  preacrtptlon  and  a  doctor's 
permission  is  required  for  a  refill  of  the 
preecriptton. 

It  Is  lllagal  to  Import  drugs  unless  the  At- 
torney General  finds  It  necMsary  to  provide 
for  the  medical,  sdenttflc.  or  other  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  country. 

■xportlng  drugs  la  permitted  only  iHien 
a  permit  haa  been  lasuatt  by  the  Attorney 
Qenaral.  Thla  would  prevent,  for  examine, 
the  continuation  of  tha  eunan*  practice 
whereby  vast  quantlttaa  of  "qjMed"  pOU  an 
being  shipped  to  ICexloan  boidar  towns— 
and  smuggled  back  aeroas  tha  border  to  be 
sold  on  the  streets  of  our  western  dtlss. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  deficiencies  In  the  Justice  Department 
order  of  July  7. 

The  Controlled  Substancss  Act  vasts  au- 
thority to  effect  changes  In  achedullng  in  the 
Attorney  OeneraL  Partlea  who  object  to  a 
propoaed  change  may  file  their  objections 
along  with  rsquesta  for  hearing  of  their 
complalnta.  Not  surprisingly,  sevaral  drug 
companies  did  file  for  hearings  on  certain  of 
their  producU  foUowlng  the  propoaed  re- 
scheduling of  ampbetunlnaa  and  meth- 
amphetamlnea. One  of  these  «nwip»i^|^  p^n- 
walt  Corporation,  has  withdrawn  Its  patltton 
for  hearing  on  Blphatamlne  and  mpheta- 
mlne-T,  luoducts  that  account  for  about 
18%  of  the  an^hetamlna  salsa  market.  Haar- 
Ings  are  stQl  to  be  held  on  Ukatnl,  a  daortio- 
amphetamlne  sulfate  product  of  Smith, 
Kline  and  ftaneh  and  the  largaat  atfllng  diet 
pHl  In  the  country.  Iskatral  aocbunts  for 
about  ao%  of  the  amphetamine  salea  mar- 
ket, or  811-813  mrniQT'  In  >.Ti¥»Tif4  gaiM.  mim- 
sion  Pharmaeal  Coanpany  haa  also  filed  for 
a  hearings  on  a  raiatlvtf  y  small  asHar,  VMa- 
mln,  which  brings  In  about  8100,000  In  an- 
ntxal  salas. 

Loavlng  Kskatrol  out  of  the  reachedullng 
of  amphetamine  drugs  is  a  loophole  that 
threatens  to  swallow  the  order.  It  automati- 
cally excludes  from  the  Justice  Department 
order  one-flfth  of  the  amphetamine  market. 
But  even  more  disturbing  Is  the  likelihood 
that  preecrtblng  doctors  will  prefer  to  pre- 
scrtbe  this  lesser  contndled  drug  to  Its  more 
strictly  regulated  competitors.  Conceivably, 
■riutiol  could  grow  to  half  the  an4>hetamine 
market  or  more,  displacing  other  diet  pills 
almost  entlrdy.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  over- 
look the  high  potential  for  abuse  of  this 
drug— a  capsule  whose  an^ihetamlne  in- 
gredient can  be  easily  separated  from  the 
other  components  of  the  combination.  The 
profit  motive  is  a  strong  one  and  where  a 
product  eama  about  one  million  dollars  every 
month  even  a  delay  of  a  few  months  can  be 
Worth  the  trouble.  At  some  point,  however, 
the  public  interest  hss  to  be  thrown  on  the 
scale,  too.  If  Smith,  Kline  and  French  chooses 
not  to  recognlae  it.  we  must  help  them  along, 
xrnder  a  legiaiatlve  laaehadullng.  Bdcatnl 
would  be  moved  with  the  bther  dextro-am- 
phetamlne  combination  diet  pills. 


Justice  Department  personnel  have  «> 
Bursd  ma  that  hearings  on  thsaa  produsU 
wlU  be  aehaduled  aoon  and  thai  theae  drnp 
will  be  moved  immediately  Into  Schedule  XI 
abould  tha  drug  companlea  fail  to  eany  thair 
bunlen  of  proof.  I  am  conoemad.  howenr. 
that  Justice  Department  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
fau  to  state  eoEpIlcltly  that  no  admlnlstratlva 
stays  win  be  granted.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
even  If  admlnlstratlva  stays  are  denied,  the 
drug  rtnsnpanlea  may  appeal  to  the  courts  for 
stays  ponding  Judicial  rawlaw  of  their  cssas 
.  .  .  possibly  aa  long  aa  two  yeara. 

While  Z  am  cm  the  subject  of  Justloa 
Department  regulations  and  policy.  I  want 
to  mention  another  issue  of  some  concsra 
to  me.  It  has  come  to  my  attentim  that 
ov«r  the  years  between  600  and  1000  am- 
phetamine products  have  been  excepted  on 
a  one-by-one  basis  from  soma  requirements 
of  Schedule  m.  Theae  produeta  are  in 
Schedule  m.  but  they  need  not  comply 
with  the  recordkeeping,  labtflng  and  pre- 
scrtptlfMi  requirements  that  iqiply  to  other 
Schedule  in  drugs.  Under  the  July  7  cedar, 
theee  drugs  will  remain  right  where  they 
are.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommtttse 
can  alUAt  from  the  Justice  Department  a 
commitment  to  review  each  of  theee  exoep- 
Ciona  wltti  an  eye  to  moving  them  Into  Sched- 
ule n.  At  the  least,  thsaa  drugs  abould  be 
subject  to  au  the  requirements  of  Sched- 
ule m. 

The  second  major  deficiency  of  the  Justloa 
Department  rescheduling  order  is  that  It 
falla  to  Include  two  amphetamlne-llke  cen- 
tral nervous  syatem  stlmulanta,  methyl- 
phenldate  and  phemnetraalne.  These  drugs, 
more  commonly  called  Ritalin  and  Preludln. 
would  be  moved  to  Schedule  n  under  8. 
874.  Olba-Oelgy  Corporation  is  the  sole  pro- 
ducer of  theee  drugs,  RltaUn  being  produced 
by  Clba  Pharmaoeutlcals  and  Pr^udln  by 
Oelgy  Pharmaceuticals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yon  may  recall  that  Ritalin 
attracted  OMislderable  attention  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  news  media  reported 
that  this  drug  was  being  administered  to 
children  In  the  public  schools  to  "contrtd" 
disruptive  behavior.  Wallowing  these  reports. 
President  Nixon  ^>polnted  a  panel  of  medi- 
cal experts  to  look  Into  the  practice  of 
preecrtblng  Ritalin  for  children.  The  Con- 
ference on  the  Use  of  Stimulant  Drugs  in 
the  Treatment  of  BehavloraUy  Disturbed 
Toung  School  Children  Issued  Its  report 
laat  March.  They  concluded  that  the  use 
of  Ritalin  for  treatment  of  hyperkinesia— 
a  form  of  hyperactivity  rdated  to  minimal 
brain  dysfunction  in  children — la  ^iproprl- 
ate  where  certain  precautions  In  the  pre- 
ecrtblng and  dispensing  of  these  drugs  sre 
observed. 

In  view  of  this  Subcommittee's  special 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  juveniles,  you 
may  want  to  locdc  into  the  reported  use  of 
Ritalin  In  the  schools  to  determine  wheth«r 
It  has  been  dispensed  under  proper  medical 
supervision,  with  parental  consent,  and  only 
in  cases  of  hyperklnesis  ...  not  as  a  gen- 
eral tool  for  Improving  discipline  in  the 
classroom.  I  want  to  strees  that  S.  874  makes 
no  assxmiptlons  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
form  of  treatment.  It  would  simply  maks 
available  as  much  Ritalin  aa  necessary  for 
"legitimate  medical  needs,"  as  determined 
by  medical  experts. 

Prdudln  is  probably  less  familiar  to  tbs 
American  public,  although  its  serious  abuae 
abroad  has  brought  it  to  the  forefront  of 
attention  In  other  countries.  It  is  a  diet  pill 
similar  In  its  medical  effects  to  the  am- 
phetamine-based  prescrtptlons. 

In  Sweden  today  amphetamines  snd 
methamphetamlnea  are  subject  to  the  strict- 
est contnds,  available  only  through  spe- 
cially licensed  practitioners.  These  unusual 
precautions  came  about  aa  a  result  of  a 
serious  epidemic  of  central  nervous  system 
stimulant  abuse  in  the  liHO's  and  1950^ 
As  the  abuae  of  amphetamines  increased. 
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g^  Swedish  government  responded  with  In- 
civesingly  strong  controls,  including  the 
*jMtmsnt  of  thaae  drugs  as  "narootlos" 
under  Swedteh  Uw.  The  reault  was  a  switch 
by  abusers  to  Ritalin  and  Preludln.  subject 
m  the  1950's  to  controls  less  strict  than 
those  imixiaed  on  amphetamlnea.  So  great 
^lu  the  abuse  of  theae  substancea  that  In 
1966  Preludln  waa  taken  aS  the  Swwlish 
drug  register  and  Ritalin  was  voluntarUy 
withdrawn  by  the  manufacturers  8  years 
later. 

At  a  Symposium  on  Abuse  (tf  Central 
Stimulants  held  in  1908,  a  Swedish  health 
cfflci&l  made  a  statement  that  seems  to 
(peak  directly  to  us  today.  He  said: 

"Developmenta  In  Sweden  can  wall  serve 
as  a  warning  to  those  countries  wtileh  have 
not  yet  understood  the  nature  of  what  has 
been  looming  and  still  disregard  trends 
already  evident  within  their  own  borders. 
Unless  they  act  quickly  and  with  determi- 
nation they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  the 
same   situation   as   Sweden." 

To  move  amphetamlnee  to  Schedule  n 
without  i»»«p<»i«g  similar  oontrols  over  Rlta> 
lln  and  Pralndln  la  to  Invite  abuse  of  drugs. 
in  my  oplnloa.  nuiaa  of  ua  with  tha  respon- 
rifaUlty  for  protsctlng  tha  public  against  the 
hasarcta  of  drug  abuae  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  leaanns  learned  by  governments 
sbroad.  Tb»  Swedish  axpertence  indicates  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  RltaUn  and  Preludln.  like 
snq>hetamln«a,  hava  a  high  potaottal  for 
abuse.  Moreotar.  tltat  potential  growa  whan 
aiyyht^wiiti—  baooma  bardar  for  drug  abua- 
«cs  to  gat.  Tha  affaota  of  thaaa  drugs  are 
suffldently  atmllar  to  encourage  a  switch 
over  to  those  lesser  known  but  equally  dan- 
gerous suhstanosa. 

Mr.  John  mgsiaOU,  Dtrector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narootlos  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  stated  in 
a  letter  to  ma  on  May  13  that.  "Aa  of  tills 
writing,  this  Bureau  doaa  not  have  sufll- 
etently  dooumanted  Information  aa  required 
by  PX.  91-618  to  recommend  additional  con- 
trols for  either  msthylphenkUta  or  phen- 
metraidna  .  .  .  Although  the  actual  abuse  of 
these  two  drugs  tn  this  country  has  been 
limited,  we  are  ooeitinulng  to  monitor  theee 
sdbataaoaa  and  when  suffletent  avldanoe  Is 
onmplled.  wa  will  take  the  approprlata  Mopa 
stthsttima." 

If  Mr.  mgarsoU's  letter  says  what  I  think 
It  does.  It  saya  wa  must  wait  unttl  we  can 
dnwiment.  abuse  of  these  drugs  In  t2Ua  coun- 
try on  a  substantial  scale.  But  the  OontroUed 
Substances  Act  doea  not  require  that  we  watt 
for  tragic  addlotlona  to  occur.  The  ortterton 
for  Schedule  n  drugs  Is  not  "widespread 
abuae."  but  rather  a  nugh  potential  for 
abuse."  and  that  potantial  has  been  aaqdy 
demoosrtrated  abroad. 

I  confeaa  to  being  aomewhat  confused 
about  tha  AdmlnlatratlonlB  position  on  the 
transfer  of  thsaa  stimulant  drugs  to 
Schedule  n.  Mr.  IhgeraoU  has  Indlaatart  ttiat 
thsy  will  not  support  a  trmnader  nntU  fur- 
ther documantatlon  of  abuse  Is  available. 
Bowever,  that  poeltlon  aeema  to  be  contrary 
to  the  policy  espoused  by  Presldeoit  Nixon  tn 
his  recent  drug  abuse  meeaage  to  Omgreas. 
President  Nixon  stated.  "I  am  aubmlttlng 
to  the  Senate  for  Ita  advice  and  consent  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
which  was  recently  signed  by  the  ITnlted 
SUtes  and  23  other  nations.  In  addition.  I 
will  submit  to  the  Compress  any  legislation 
made  necessary  by  the  Convention  Including 
the  complete  licensing,  inspection  and  con- 
tm  of  the  manufacture,  distribution  and 
trade  In  dangerous  synthetic  drugs."  Under 
that  Convention,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee,  Ritalin, 
and  Preludln  are  daaslfied  with  ampheta- 
mines in  Schedule  n.  Baaed  (m  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  commitment  to  the  terms  of 
thia  trsaty,  I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to 
Administration  support  for  a  domestic  re- 
scheduling of  Ritalin  snd  Preludln. 
In  cloeing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 


I  fael  aa  stron^y  now  f»»  I  did  when  I  first 
brought  thla  issue  to  the  Senate  last  Oc- 
tober that  thsaa  stimulant  drugs  f*"w'd  be 
brought  under  stricter  oontnls.  IMis  not 
be  lulled  luto  thinking  that  this  haa  already 


WE  NEED  A  CONSUMER  ADVOCATE 
ON  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  disappointed  in  President 
Nixcm's  nominatlan  of  another  petro- 
leum industry  adviser  and  apologist  to 
membership  en  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  statutory  intent  of  all  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  apeciflcally  calls  for 
the  protection  and  the  promotion  of  the 
consumer's  welfare. 

T^e  Federal  Power  Commissloa,  am<mg 
its  several  responsftilities,  is  charged  with 
regulating  the  price  of  all  natural  gas 
sold  in  interstate  commerce.  Practically 
all  natural  gas  is  produced  by  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  statutory  intent  of  regulatory 
agencies  in  general,  and  the  charge  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  spedfl- 
caUy,  make  clear  the  obligation  to  con- 
sumer welfare. 

Tet  for  years  this  obligation  has  been 
ignored  or  undercut  by  the  strategic 
placing  of  industry  champions  in  thoae 
very  governmental  positions  responsible 
for  protecting  the  consumer. 

The  most  recent  example,  natural  gas 
price  increases,  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  basis  of  questionable  supply 
estimates  provided  by  the  industry  itself, 
may  well  cost  the  consumer  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  a  year. 

Against  this  background,  we  are  aaked 
to  approve  Mr.  Nixon's  latest  nominee 
to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Rush  Moody, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Moody  is  a  monber  of  the  Ifid- 
land,  Tex.,  law  firm  of  StubUeman.  Mc- 
Rae.  Seally,  Laughlin,  It  Browder.  m  law 
directories,  this  firm  lists  "oil  and  gas 
law"  among  its  areas  of  expertise  and 
lists  among  its  clients  Mobil  and  Texaco, 
two  giants  in  the  Industry. 

I  find  it  highly  illogical  to  expect  such 
a  nominee  to  reorient  the  dlrectkHi  of 
his  allegiance  180  degrees  ovemii^t,  to 
become,  in  effect,  a  dispassionate  umpire 
instead  of  an  impassioned  player. 

And  yet  the  charge  to  the  agency  he 
would  serve  makes  it  mandatory  that  he 
do  Just  that. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate,  then,  to  iniiat 
upon  the  appointment  of  only  Uiose  moi 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  public  inter- 
est—not to  industry's  enrichment — ^for 
only  in  that  way  can  we  reassert  and  re- 
affirm the  spirit  and  intent  of  all  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY  AND 
AMERICAN  POWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Convention  oo  the  Pre- 
ventioD  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  is  awaiting  ratificatioD.  We 
must  act  and  act  now  to  affirm  before 
the  entire  world  that  we  totally  denounce 
the  crime  <rf  genocide.  We  must  afBrm 
through  ratification  that  we  stand  with 
those  nations  who  have  already  signed 


the  convention  and  who  have  stood  by  tt 
in  good  faith. 

Some  have  suggested,  however,  that  in 
practice  our  accession  to  this  treaty  will 
force  us  to  consent  to  genocide  trials  of 
our  own  servicemen  who  are  now  held 
prisoner  by  the  Nnth  Vietnamese.  Let 
me  clear  this  matter  up  for  the  record. 

First,  it  should  be  plain  that  with  or 
without  the  genocide  treaty,  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  deal  with  American 
POWs  ooeonling  to  their  own  dedisiims 
or  their  own  trumped  up  charges.  By  try- 
ing POWs  for  war  crimes  in  the  first 
place,  they  would  already  be  violating 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Rules  of 
War.  Clearly,  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  place  our  POWs  In  no  greater 
danger  than  they  are  already. 

Second,  we  are  not,  by  signing  this 
treaty,  relinquishing  any  jurisdiction  to 
foreign  courts  in  terms  of  trying  and 
punishing  our  citizens  who  might  com- 
mit genocide  in  a  foreign  land.  Some 
have  suggested  that  this  is  what  is  im- 
Idied  in  article  VI  of  the  convention. 
This  is  simply  not  true.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, without  the  genocide  treaty  in 
force,  an  American  accused  of  commit- 
ting any  crime  in  another  country,  in- 
cluding genocide,,  can  be  tried  in  that 
country  without  our  consent. 

Ratification  of  the  genocide  treaty 
would  do  nothing  to  alter  this  situation 
and  so  it  would  not  increase  the  Juilsdic- 
tion  ot  (ordgn  coorts.  Tills  questian  was 
explOTed  in  detail  in  a  special  roMrt  from 
the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chubch)  written  this  past  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  printed  in  the 

RiOOU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  (Mrdered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcokd.  as  fOUows: 
TItiAL  or  PzasoNS  Chasckd  WrrH  QsirocmB 

ASTXCLX   VI 

"Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  article  IH  ahaU 
be  trted  by  a  con^Mtant  trlhunal  of  the 
SUte  In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
committed,  or  by  such  International  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  lurtadlcttwi  with  re- 
spect to  those  OoBtraotlng  Partlaa  whlc(h 
shaU  have  aoc^ted  Its  Jurlsdletlan." 

This  article  provoked  considerable  discus- 
sion, not  because  of  ita  langiiagB  but  because 
of  the  means  suggested  for  Its  implementa- 
tion. In  the  view  of  the  committee  It  clearly 
statea  that  the  courts  of  the  natlooa  in 
which  genocide  has  occurred  shaU  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  crime.  SxecuUve  branch 
and  other  testimony,  however,  sought  to 
establish  that  the  negotiating  history  of  the 
conventloii  makes  It  clear  that  the  courts  of 
the  country  In  which  the  accused  has  cltl- 
Bsnshlp  can  likewise  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  crime.  This  theory  of  concurrent  Juris- 
diction—Jurlsdlctloa  bassd  on  the  site  of 
the  alleged  offense  and  Jurisdiction  based 
on  the  nationality  of  the  offender — ^waa  thor- 
oughly explored  during  the  hearings.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  nxunber  of  natinos,  par- 
tlcularty  colonial  powna,  have  oooslstantly 
asaerted  Uxe  right  to  try  their  own  nationals 
for  crimes  committed  outside  thair  tarrttory. 
Even  the  United  States  In  cortaln  limited 
areas — oounterf^tlng,  theft  of  Govemmart 
property,  treason,  antitrust  vlolatlona— haa 
exerdsad  Jurisdiction  over  Its  dtlaens  for 
acta  committed  abroad.  At  this  tints  the  com- 
mittee neither  endorses  nor  rajacta  the  con- 
cept of  coQcturent  JurtadiettooL  which  no 
doubt  will  be  closely  examined  during  con- 
Blderatkm  of  the  Implementing  legUUUon. 
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Howerer.  the  VS.  Oovanunant  ahould 
iDkke  It  ol««r  to  the  otbar  contioetlng  paitlea 
thAt  tt  Intend*  to  oooatrue  mrttde  VI  ao  m 
to  peimlt  n  to  try  Its  own  nstUniAls  tor 
pnn1«h«hle  gaBoeUUJ  actB.  For  this  rMimii. 
the  committee  recommende  to  the  Bcnate 
the  foUowtnc  underBtuuUng: 

"(3)  ThMt  the  VS.  OoTemment  under- 
•teokda  and  oonstruee  artlote  VI  of  the  con- 
vention In  accordance  with  the  agreed  lan- 
guace  of  the  report  of  the  Legal  Committee 
or  the  XTnlted  Nmtlaoa  Oenerml  ftaawaitily 
tiiAt  nothlBv  in  article  VI  ahaU  affect  th* 
right  of  any  State  to  bring  to  trtal  tM<ore 
Ita  own  trllMinals  any  at  Ita  natlonala  for 
acta  rommltted  outalde  tbe  State." 

The  pertinent  excerpt  trom  the  report  re- 
fiBrred  to  In  tbe  ondavtandlng  foUowi: 

"aKTOBT  OF  THK  SIXTH  COXMITnCI — 

U.R.  DOCUMKNT  A/ 760  AND  COBS,  t 

"(3  December  1948] 
"(Bxcerpt] 

"14.  At  ttc  131at  meeting,  the  Oommlttee 
had  agraart  to  Inaart  In  Its  report  to  the  Oen- 
aval  Aaaambly  the  aMhatanoa  ot  an  amend- 
ment to  arttole  VI  siAanltted  by  the  repre- 
■entatlre  of  India,  aooordlng  to  whlob  noth- 
ing in  the  artlde  tfipuld  affect  the  right  of 
any  Stoto  to  bring  to  trial  before  his  own 
trtbunala  any  of  Ma  '>«*»««^'«  for  acts  com- 
mtttod  ooMde  the  Stato.  FoUowtng  this,  the 
lepreeentaittfe  of  Sweden  and  requeatad  that 
tlM  report  abouM  also  todloato  that  article  VI 
did  not  deprive  a  State  of  Jurladlctton  in  the 
case  of  orlmss  oommMted  against  Ite  nation- 
als outside  national  territory.  After  some  dle- 
ouaston  of  the  questions  raised  In  this  oon- 
nszlon,  the  Oommlttee.  at  Its  194th  meeOng. 
adopted,  by  ao  votes  to  8,  with  0  abaantlons. 
are  esplanatory  text'  for  Insertion  In  the 
present  report." 

It  should  go  without  aaylng  that  the 
United  Statea  cannoi  exerclae  ]urlsdlotk>n 
unless  the  accused  is  found  In  T7.S.  territory. 

Only  brief  reference  needs  to  be  made  to 
tbe  clause  tn  article  VI  which  provides  that 
pwsons  charged  with  genocide  ahall  be  tried 
"by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as  may 
bava  lurtadlotton  with  r  sap  set  to  those  Oon- 
traotlng  Parties  whloh  shall  bave  aoeeptod  Its 
lurtsdlotlon."  Mo  such  International  penal 
tribunal  has  been  established  and  the  In- 
tamattonal  Court  of  Justice  baa  no  penal  or 
criminal  JurMttoUon.  Tltat  part  of  article  VI 
la  tbsrafor*  a  dsad  letter  at  this  tkne.  If  a 
puial  tfttunal  should  be  estabUahed— and 
there  are  no  praasnt  plans  to  do  ao— aeparato 
aotkm  elthar  through  ratlfloatlon  of  a  treaty 
or  enactment  of  a  law  would  be  required  for 
the  United  Statea  to  accept  Its  Jurtadlctlon. 


CALIFORNIA     CGSDOBS     THREAT- 
ENED  BY  PHOSPHATE  MIMINO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  12,  1971,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agunoit  issued  a  draft  mvlronmental 
impact  statement  on  a  proposal  to  per- 
mit strip  mlnlns  for  phospborus  in  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest  in  California. 
Today,  2  days  of  public  hearings  are 
being  completed  in  Ventura.  Calif. 

The  BLM  envlronmoital  Impact  state- 
ment is  noteworthy  in  its  twofold  rec- 
ognition of  the  intent  of  the  National 
Environmental  Poliey  Act  ot  1968. 

nrst.  In  its  listing  of  the  alternatives 
open  to  the  BLM,  the  report  spedflcaUy 
mentions  as  possibilities  both  the  denying 


1  Tbs  text  reads  as  foOowa: 

'm»  flzst  part  of  article  VI  contemplatos 
tbs  dbUgaftlon  of  ttke  State  In  whose  terri- 
tory aete  of  geDodde  have  been  committed. 
Thus,  m  partlonlar,  tt  doea  not  affect  the 
tight  of  any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before 
Ma  own  tillranals  any  of  tta  nationals  for  acts 
committed  outside  the  State." 


of  the  n  J3.  Oypsum  am^Ucation  and  the 
indefinite  pos^xming  of  the  mining  per- 
mit. To  my  knowledge,  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  not  previously  said  ex- 
plicitly that  it  might  take  either  course 
of  action.  On  July  7,  1970,  I  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  BLM: 

JXTIT  7,  1970. 
Mr.  Ettcxns  V.  ZxnrwAi.T, 
Aaaiatant  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  fke  Interior,  Waah- 
tnifUm.  D.C. 

Da*B  lia.  ZuirwALT:  I  have  your  J\Uy  1 
letter  and  would  like  to  clarify  one  further 
point  regarding  the  propoaed  mining  of  pboe- 
phatea  adjacent  to  the  Sespe  Condor  Sanc- 
tuary. 

According  to  your  Jxme  10  letter  you  lay, 
"Our  State  Director  for  California  la  not  Issu- 
ing any  further  mineral  leaaea  or  permlte 
...  for  any  lands  subject  to  such  appro- 
priation within  the  general  area  concerned." 
In  your  letter  of  JvUy  1,  you  Indicate  that 
Impact  studies  are  bding  conducted.  You  go 
on  to  say  that  tbe  prospecting  permit  and 
existing  law  provide  that  the  permittee  is 
entitled  to  a  lease  if  valuable  phosphate  de- 
poelts  are  discovered.  The  completion  of  Im- 
pact studies  Is  qualified  on  the  permittee's 
tight  to  a  lease.  Does  this  mean  that  U  the 
Impact  studies  show  that  '"«"«"g  for  phos- 
phates would  adversely  affect  such  reeourcee 
as  water,  wildlife,  forage  and  timber  the  BIjM 
has  the  authority  to  deny  the  permittee.  In 
this  case  U.S.  Oypsum,  a  lease? 

It  Is  my  purpose  In  this  letter  only  to 
estebllsh  clsarly  In  my  mind  whether  you 
have  authority  to  deny  UjB.  Oypsum  a  leaae 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations  despite 
the  fact  that  they  may  discover  valuable 
depoalU  Ol  minerals. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

AiiAH  Caaitsioi*. 

Assistant  Secretary  Loeach  replied  as 
follows: 

vs.  DxPABTMXirr  or  thx  Intxbiob. 
WaahinifUm,  D.C.,  August  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Auur  Csamston, 
US.  Senate, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbmatos  Cranston:  This  Is  In  re- 
qxuise  to  your  letter  of  July  7,  1970.  In 
Which  you  aaked  whether  the  Department  has 
authority  to  deny  tbe  U.8.  Oypetun  Company 
a  lease  to  mine  phosphate  near  the  Seape 
Condor  Sanctuary  If  Impact  studies  show  that 
the  environment  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Section  9(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
aa  amended  (30  UJ3.C.  sec.  ail(b)),  author- 
ises the  Issuance  of  a  prospectlzig  permit  for 
phoq;>hate  and  provldea  that  "If  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  permit  the  permittee 
shows  to  the  Secretary  that  valuable  depoaite 
of  phosphate  have  been  discovered  within  the 
area  covered  by  hla  permit,  the  permittee 
ahall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  for  any  or  all  of 
the  land  embraced  in  the  prospecting  i>er- 
mlt."  The  ae«Moglcal  Survey  has  confirmed 
a  dlsoovery  of  a  valuable  deposit  of  phosphate 
by  the  UJ3.  Oypeum  Company,  and,  con- 
aequently.  provided  that  the  permittee  is  not 
In  violation  cf  some  other  provision  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  it  must  be  given  a  lease. 
Tbe  Department  has  discretion  to  refuse  to 
issue  a  i>ermlt  to  tbe  n.S.  Oypsum  Company, 
but  onoe  the  permit  was  issued  the  Depart- 
ment bad  no  discretionary  authority  to  re- 
fuse to  Issue  a  lease  if  the  permittee  complied 
with   the   Btetutory   requirementa. 

The  stetute  does  not  prescribe  an  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  and  It  Is  therefore  ap- 
propriate for  the  Department  to  consider 
the  inclTislon  in  the  leass  of  reasonable  pro- 
visions to  protect  the  anvlzonment.  To 
determine  what  provisions  must  be  imposed 
more  Information  Is  needed,  and.  con- 
sequently, the  Bureau  of  Land  Mana^unent. 
In  ooopemtton  with  the  Potest  Servlos  sad 


the  Bureau  of  ^>ort  Plaberles  and  WUdllfto, 
Is  now  In  the  process  of  gathering  inform^-' 
tlon  oonoemlng  the  environmental  inqjaet 
of  mineral  exploration  and  development 
within  the  general  area  involved.  The  Bu- 
reau  of  Land  Management  will  also  hold 
public  hearlngB  in  cooperation  with  the  For- 
est Service  at  the  earliest  possible  date  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  a  report  on  environ- 
mental impact. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  environ- 
ment will  be  given  all  possible  protection 
consistent  with  the  requirementa  of  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HABBXaOH  LoncK. 

In  light  of  their  1970  claim  that  the 
Secretary  has  "no  discretionary  author- 
ity to  refuse  to  issue  a  lease"  it  is  re- 
freshing to  see  the  BLM  reoo^iize  that  it 
must  consider  such  a  refusal  in  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  and  intent  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Second,  the  report  clearly  sets  forth 
the  environmental  debacle  which  would 
result  from  allowing  the  phosphate  fi^im 
to  be  devdoped. 

Included  in  this  directory  to  an  eco- 
logical horror  chamber  is  the  removal  of 
100  million  tons  of  ore  which  would  re- 
quire scn4>ing  up  between  200  and  300 
millioQ  tons  of  earth  in  huge  strips  Just 
to  get  to  the  ore.  These  minwwiff  of  tcos 
of  earth  would  sit  in  piles  for  5  or  6 
years  in  an  area  of  shallow  surface  soils 
with  a  moderate  to  high  erosioo  hazard 
rating.  SUtatioQ  in  the  fuea's  streams  has 
already  become  a  problem  Just  from  the 
road  syston  associated  with  ezlstiiig 
mining  claims.  Earth  removal  would  re- 
quire drilling,  blasting,  and  bulldoaers 
equipped  with  hydraulic  rippers.  Twenty- 
ton  semitmOer  trudks  would  constanUy 
tnmsverse  the  area  making  m^prozi- 
mately  140  trips  per  day.  ESectric  power 
requirements  would  necessitate  a  14- 
mile  aerial  transmission  line  capaUe  of 
carrying  33,000  volts.  The  report  docu- 
ments the  eix  pollution,  water  pollutloo, 
and  noise  pollution  which  would  inevi- 
tably accompany  an  operatirai  of  this 
magnitude.  Visually,  the  report  describes 
the  scene  as  a  giant  football  stadium, 
and  in  a  classic  understatement  con- 
cludes: 

To  most  people  .  .  .  the  mintng  operation 
would  be  leaa  pleasing  than  the  existing 
scenery. 

■nie  numerous  camping,  hiking,  and 
recreational  uses  in  the  area  would  be 
substantially  inhibited.  The  sport  flying 
for  which  the  area  is  well-known,  would 
be  threatened  by  stream  pollutton. 

And  finally  the  report  makes  clear  that 
phosphate  mining  end  the  survival  of 
the  California  condor  are  totally  In- 
cc»npatible. 

We  have  a  dioice. 

We  can  have  Calif  omian  condors  with 
a  chance  of  survival.  Or  we  can  have 
UJ5.  Oypeum  mining  in  the  Los  Padres 
National  Forest. 

But  we  cannot  have  both. 

This  area  is  the  condor's  only  known 
breeding  site.  Condor  population  dynam- 
ics are  such  that  interference  with  one 
nesting  couple  could  tip  the  balance  to- 
ward extinction.  The  environmental 
havoc  created  by  the  UJS.  Gypsum  op- 
eration would  so  substantially  disnq)t 
the  condor's  nesting  habitat  that  any 
hiH>e  for  condor  survival  would  vanish. 
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I  believe  most  Americans  imderstand 
and  sympathize  with  the  struggle  to  save 
our  endangered  species.  I  have  testified 
on  a  number  of  occasions  about  the 
varied  reasons  for  preserving  diversity  in 
nature.  Only  if  there  is  an  overwhelming 
national  interest  to  the  contrary  should 
there  be  any  question  about  what  action 
we  should  take  when  a  species  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction. 

What  then  is  the  national  interest?  A 
1970  Department  of  the  Interior  report 
on  minerals  states  that  there  is  no  short- 
age of  phosphorus  and  no  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  phosphate  supplies  until 
the  year  2000. 

I  think  the  absence  of  an  overriding 
need  for  the  development  of  this  phos- 
phorus find  should  remove  any  question 
of  what  the  BLM  should  do. 

By  whatever  device  Is  found  to  be  most 
appropriate,  the  U.S.  Gypsum  develc«>- 
ment  should  be  stopped.  Furthermore, 
while  the  California  condor  is  the  most 
serious  and  well-known  example  of  the 
environmental  threat  strip  mining  poses, 
tbe  BLM  report  amply  demonstrates 
other  environmental,  scenic,  and  recrea- 
tional damages  the  mine  would  cause. 

In  its  report,  the  BLM  suggests  several 
ways  in  which  the  operation  could  be 
suspended  and/or  the  lease  denied.  Two 
of  these  prtHWsals  might  subject  the  De- 
partment to  litigation,  and  another 
would  necessitate  Federal  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  BLM  that  I 
would  be  happy  to  consider  introducing 
appropriate  legislation  to  facilitate  tbe 
maintaining  of  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  without  phosphate  development. 

Under  any  circumstances,  I  am  op- 
posed to  allowing  the  phosphate  develop- 
ment to  proceed. 


OREGON'S  ECONOMY  IS  HURTING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy  of  my  State  cannot  take  the 
effect  of  these  crippling  transportation 
strikes  much  Icmger. 

My  telephone  is  busy  with  calls  from 
lumber  and  pljrwood  mill  operators  ad- 
vising me  they  will  be  required  to  shut 
down  completely  if  the  railrocul  and  dock 
strikes  last  even  a  few  more  days. 

Main  street  businessmen,  farmers, 
construction  employees,  millworkers, 
housewives,  and  now,  rank-and-file  rail- 
road employees  are  calling  and  writing 
me  urging  immediate  action  to  resolve 
these  crippling  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  contacted  ad- 
ministrative oflicials  and  union  and  man- 
agement negotiators  urging  around-ttie- 
dock  sessions  until  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion is  reached. 

I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  the  economy 
of  my  State  shattered  just  as  it  is  blow- 
ing signs  of  recovering  from  a  2-year 
slump. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  for  Congress  to 
st^  in,  I  know  that  Senators  will  act 
wiUi  dispatch. 


JUVENILE  FATALITIES 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President.  I  was  par- 
ticularly distressed  to  read  recmtly  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  incidents  of  at- 
tempted suicide,  of  suicide,  and  of  drug 
overdose  deaths  which  occurred  in  deten- 


tion and  correctional  facilities  for  young 
people  in  New  York. 

The  status  cf,  and  the  conditions 
which  exist  in.  these  facilities  and  insti- 
tutions is  one  of  the  subjects  of  contin- 
uing inquiry  and  concern  of  the  Juvenile 
DeUnquency  Subcommittee.  I  am  hcve- 
ful  that  through  our  efforts  improve- 
ments can  be  effected  and  progress  made 
toward  A»ttiin«.ting  or  improving  such 
institutions.  Many  of  them  unfortunate- 
ly are  a  disgrace  to  any  country  which 
considers  itself  civilized. 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  described 
in  the  New  York  Times  articles,  yoimg- 
sters  16  years  of  age  were  Involved.  A 
16-year-oId  youth  at  the  Adolescent  Re- 
mand Shelter  on  Rikers  Island  did  com- 
mit suicide,  whUe  he  was  incarcerated 
there  awaiting  sentencing  on  a  man- 
slaughter conviction.  This  young  man 
was  the  seventh  suicide  in  New  York 
City's  prison  system  this  year. 

One  young  lady  attempted  suicide  in 
a  home  for  troubled  and  homeless  girls. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  a  person  bent  upon 
suicide  can  be  successful  at  the  Ado- 
lescent Remand  Shelter,  for  that  facil- 
ity, dedgned  for  900  men,  now  houses 
some  2,127  youth  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21.  who  are  in  custody  either 
awaiting  trial  or  sentencing. 

Quite  obviously,  adequate  supervision 
of  inmates  is  impossilde  under  the  con- 
ditions of  overcrowding,  which  prevail 
at  the  sh^ter. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  wonder  that  conditlcms 
are  no  worse  than  I  found  thnu  to  be 
on  a  reo^it  tour  and  Inspection  of  the 
Adolescent  Remand  Shelter. 

Conditions  there,  however,  are  sim- 
ply terrible.  They  certainly  are  not  cwi- 
ducive  to  rehabilitating  delinquent 
youth. 

First  of  all,  there  are  no  operating 
programs  of  rehabilitation  at  the  shel- 
ter, despite  the  fact  that  inmates  are  in- 
carcerated there  for  substantial  periods 
of  «m«^  awaiting  trial  or  sentencing,  or 
both. 

The  manpower  devel(H>inent  Job  train- 
ing program  which  once  functioned  ac 
the  shelter,  was  eliminated  for  2  years, 
because  of  a  outbade  in  Federal  funds. 
Yet  25  percent  of  the  program  partici- 
pants were  criminal  repeaters.  It  meant 
that  a  million  doUan  worth  ot  Job  train- 
ing equipment  lay  idle  for  that  period  of 
time,  in  spite  at  the  demonstratlcxi  that 
the  recidivism  rate  of  graduates  was 
one-third  that  of  all  others  released  f  nan 
Rikers  Island. 

I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  the  pro- 
gram has  again  be«im  to  function,  for  it 
is  tills  type  of  effort  which  win  reap  re- 
wards for  the  Nation  in  terms  of  reduced 
criminality  and  recidivism. 

The  conditions  that  I  found  to  exist  at 
Rikers  Island  are  not  atypical  of  the  Na- 
tion, unfortunately. 

During  hearings  conducted  earlier  this 
year,  we  heard  testlnKmy  about  several 
of  this  Nation's  training  scluxds,  deten- 
tion centers,  and  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

If  one  thing  emerged  from  those  hear- 
ings It  is  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  the 
youngsters  of  the  Nation,  who  have  been 
detained  in  or  committed  to  insUtutlons, 
for  we  do  little  if  anything  to  assist  them 
in  meeting  their  individual  needs  and 


problems.  Nor  do  we  rebaldlltaie  them  in 

the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  conditions  that  have  been  de- 
scribed to  me  and  those  which  I  have 
se«i  personsdly  are  appalling. 

We  must,  therefore,  intensify  oar  ef- 
forts to  restructure  our  juvenile  correc- 
tions system,  through  the  development 
of  alternatives  to  the  traditional  deten- 
tion center  and  training  school,  about 
\(4iich  we  have  heard  so  much  in  terms 
that  can  best  be  described  as  shocking. 

I  believe  that  legislatioi  I  have  recent- 
ly introduced  along  with  other  Senators, 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Ccntnd 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  admintstration 
of  Juvenile  justice  in  this  country,  and  I 
am  h(4>ef  ul  that  action  can  be  taken  upon 
that  bill  soon,  so  tbaX  Federal  funds  can 
be  made  available  to  the  States  and  cities 
to  devel(v  and  implement  programs  of 
innovation  in  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tlcHi  of  youthful  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conr 
salt  that  the  New  York  Times  eiUcles 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  f oUows : 

[From  the  New  ToA  Times,  July  18.  1071] 

RnrsES  IBLAMD  BoT,  16,  Smcms;  VairoxK  Bxu- 

VXL  BxNKWs  Attack 

(By  William  X.  FtereU) 
A  le-year^dd  Inmate,  who  attempted  sui- 
cide twice  In  the  laat  month,  hanged  himself 
early  yesterday  tn  his  otU  at  the  Adoleaoeot 
Remand  Shelter  on  Rlken  IBland,  prison  oOl- 
dala  reported. 

The  youth.  Wayne  Bobert  Stuart,  whose 
last  known  addreaa  was  given  aa  80  Lincoln 
Avenue.  Newark,  waa  awaiting  wentencing  on 
a  oonvlotlon  of  first-degree  manslaiighter.  He 
was  the  seventh  suicide  In  the  city's  prison 
system  this  year. 

WUUam  vanden  Heuvel,  dialrman  of  the 
city's  Board  of  Oorraotlon,  said  that  Btuaztl 
death,  as  well  as  his  earlier  attempte  to  do 
away  with  himself,  lUustratsd  the  'tMurtMUle 
treatment"  of  maUtaUy  OMxateA  prlsoosta 
in  the  eltyls  penal  fscumcs. 

"SKUTTLB  TO  nasaiBt" 

"Mentally  disturbed  prisoners  are  on  a 
oonatant  Shuttle  to  disaster  between  the 
prisons  and  the  hospitals  which  hold  them 
overnight  and  then  aend  them  back  to  the 
depressing  condltioos  ot  prison  life,"  Mr. 
vanden  Heuvel  said. 

The  blame,  he  aaaeited,  rested  on  a  prlKm 
system  devoid  at  adequate  medical  reaonrcaa 
and  psyohtatrlo  personnel  rather  than  on 
oveit>urdened  oorreotlon  officers  responsible 
for  maintaining  a  daUy  routine. 

On  Stmday  tb»  Oorreotlon  Board  assailed 
another  otty  prison  fadltty,  the  Rlkera  Is- 
land Bef minatory,  as  a  human  "warehouss" 
where  youthful  offenden  serving  indetermi- 
nate sentences  were  denied  training  and  re- 
habUttatlon  and  were  subjected  to  "empty 
days  and  taeleas  work." 

Sttiart  was  one  of  3,137  Inmates  in  the 
Adolescent  Remand  Shelter,  which  houses 
males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  who  are 
awaiting  trial,  or.  In  the  case  ot  Stxiart,  sen- 
tencing. 

DXTannD  snrcs  antn, 

A  epokeaman  for  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection aald  that  Stuart  had  been  ''**«'^*'* 
In  the  shelter  since  April  34  on  a  ^"imiwiH* 
charge  and  waa  oonvloted  on  June  33  at  man- 
slaughter In  tbe  first  degree,  which  carries 
a  maTlmiim  penalty  ot  35  years  In  prison. 

Frederick  J.  Ludwlg.  chlaf  ssskrtant  district 
attorney  of  Queens  County,  said  that  on 
AprU  1,  Stuart  and  an  accomplice.  Dennis 
Cujdlk,  90  years  oM,  west  to  the  apartment 
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at  Joatph  OoMstoln.  »t  42-M  Hampton  Street 
tn  Mulfcuit.  QuMns.  vtth  the  mt«atlon  of 
rabMnf  lUin. 

Durtiiff  tiM  •renlnff,  Mr.  OoMMvln.  who 
WM  uld  to  be  in  tiia  aoii.  ww  atiMwtf  "about 
nine  tlmee"  with  a  lUne-lncIi  wooden-han- 
died  knife  tb«t  wm  wielded  by  Stuart.  Mr. 
Lndwlceald. 

At  the  trial,  at  State  Supreme  Court  In 
Kew  OanlMM,  Queenc.  Cujdllc  mm  oonvlcted 
at  manclaafhter  in  the  aeoood  degree,  which 
cantee  a  penalty  of  up  to  IS  yeare.  Stuart, 
who  was  Indicted  for  murder,  pleaded  (ullty 
to  manalaughtar  in  the  flist  degree. 


A  ipokaeman  for  the  Coneetlcm  Depart- 
ment eald  that  Stuart,  who  had  a  cell  to 
hlinaelf,  wae  found  dead  at  4:60  AM.,  after 
faehionlng  a  nooae  from  atrlpa  of  a  teiry 
(do«h  towel  and  dr^ilng  It  orer  a  »gh*-««g 
fixture. 

The  apokeeman  «ald  that  Robbert  Brennan, 
the  correction  officer  who  found  the  body, 
bad  seen  Stuart  Uttlng  on  the  edge  of  bis 
bed  Juet  ao  mlnvtee  earlier. 

He  Mid  that  Stuart  had  told  Mr.  Brennan 
that  be  was  unable  to  ileep. 
.  Stuart,  who  wae  white.  6  feet  11  Inches  tall 
and  weiiJMd  160  pounds,  was  glveix  a  payobl- 
atrtc  ersmlnatlon  at  Kings  ODuntj  Hospital 
In  May,  the  Correotkm  Department  official 
said. 

At  that  time,  be  wae  deemed  fit  to  stand 
trial  and  wae  said  not  to  be  a  drag  addlet 
altliougli  be  bad  told  ttie  wamlnlng  pey«bl- 
atrtet  he  oeoaaslonaUy  especlnwnted  with 
IiBO  and  barblturatae. 

Acoordlng  to  the  department,  Stuart's 
medical  reooids  at  the  Addeaoent  Remand 
Sbtftariliawsd  two  previous  suldde  attampis, 
one  on  June  28  wbien  be  slaabed  a  foteaim 
with  a  ptaee  of  glass  and  one  on  June  M 
wben  b*  tried  to  bang  himself  with  a  rape 
made  of  matUeee  tlcUng. 

On  June  SI,  he  waa  questkned  about  a 
nooee  be  was  making  from  a  rope. 

D^nsaaxoif  not  unncAnD 
According  to  the  department,  on  Monday 
night  Stuart  idayed  oarda  with  other  In- 
mates, who  detected  no  signs  that  be  waa 
particularly  depressed. 

From  the  time  of  bis  detention  Stuart  had 
been  seen  fay  lUe  paycblatrlste.  a  dspartmant 


Mr.  vanden  Heuvel  said  that  until  more 
prison  hoq;>ltal  q>aoe  was  available  fOr  In- 
mates with  mental  problems,  tbe  "shuttling" 
between  psyehlatrle  Intarrlewa  and  prison 
oeila  would  continue. 

On  several  oecastons,  be  said,  bis  watdMlog 
agency  dlacuased  the  problam  at  potential 
■ulddas  with  Ootreotloii  Oommlaslonar 
George  F.  MfiOiath. 

Itt.  vanden  H*av«l  said  thai  be  bad  sug- 
gested to  the  Oommlsatoner  that  osiee  poten- 
tial sulddee  wee*  Mmttfled  "nooaal"  In- 
mataa  be  paid  the  going  prlaon  rate  of  t 
cents  an  hour  to  be  "obaMiatlon  aUlsa"  and 
monitor  tbalr  waning  and  goings. 

FLAM  rOTTITD  TTWISSantS 

Mr.  McOrath  said  that  the  elty'e  prisons 
used  inmatea  aa  obeervers  "to  a  great  extent." 
but  that  using  prlaoners  to  guiud  a  poastble 
snlolde  on  a  M-boor  basis  waa  "not  feasible." 

While  the  Oommtaloner  agreed  that  there 
were  "far  too  many  obvious  psytblatzle  oases 
in  our  prleona."  he  said  that  overcrowded 
hoepltals  "resist  taking  anything  but  the 
moat  extnma  bHaire  psyobotlo  individuals." 

Commenting  on  Stuarfa  five  peyohlatrlo 
ezamlnatlona.  the  Oommlssloner  said  all  the 
peyeblatrtsts  said  that  the  youth  "waa  not 
psyebotlo*  and  could  withstand  the  regular 
pTlaon  toutlaa. 

Mr.  vandan  Bawel  said  that  a  meeting  on 
prison  snleldee  wotiU  be  htid  at  the  Tbmba 
at  S  P  JC  tomorroer.  At  that  time  aa  attempt 
wQl  be  made  to  enlist  tbe  support  of  the 
ITew  York  City  nyehlatrlo  Aaeodatlon  in 
providing  more  earvlcea  to  Inmates,  he  added. 


(From  tbe  New  York  Times.  July  28.  1071] 

Sunnra  ATraitrr  nr  Onxa'  CaitTsa;  18-Ta«a- 

Olb  ABAjntoiraD  Whxn  Shx  WAa  7 

(By  Walter  H.  Waggonar) 

A  18-year-oM  girl  wbo  was  abandoned 
wben  she  was  7^  and  has  been  in  obild-eare 
Instltutlosu  most  ot  her  Ufe  attempted  sui- 
cide on  July  18  at  Callagy  Ball,  a  dty-t^H 
erated  sbelter  for  troubled  and  homeless 
girls. 

This  was  disclosed  yesterday  by  the  glrlls 
lawyer,  Marela  Lowry  of  Community  Action 
Legal  Services.  Inc..  who  brought  suit  In  SUte 
Supreme  Court  against  George  K.  Wyman. 
the  sUte's  Commissioner  of  Social  Servlcea. 
and  EUaabeth  Belne,  director  of  the  dtyH 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 

The  complaint  obargee  that  they  failed 
to  oon^dy  with  an  order  by  State  Supreme 
Court  Justlee  Harold  Baer  on  June  0  to 
"make  adequate  and  suitable  temporary  ar- 
rangements'' for  tbe  oare  and  education  of 
the  girl,  nranclne  TlSMitby. 

A  bearing  on  the  order  to  the  defend  anU 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  make 
such  arrangements  has  been  scheduled  for 
Aug.  4  before  Justice  Ftands  J.  Blousteln. 

Can  Zuckerman.  general  coxmsel  of  tbe 
dty  Department  of  Sodal  Servlcee,  of  which 
the  Chttd  Welfare  Bunau  U  a  part,  said:  "We 
do  not  comment  on  a  suit  that  Is  pending." 

George  Tamln,  spokesman  for  tbe  State 
Department  of  Sodal  Servloas,  also  said  that 
It  was  department  policy  "not  to  make  any 
statement  where  Utigatlon  Is  Involved  until 
the  matter  Is  disposed  of  by  the  court." 

■cicDX  xrroKT  kxlatzd 

Frandne,  who  was  committed  June  16  to 
Callagy  Hall,  at  311  Bast  l2th  Street,  tried 
to  kill  herself  by  wrapping  a  wire  clothea 
hanger  around  her  neck  and  swallowing 
pieces  of  a  broken  phonograph  record,  ac- 
ootding  to  Miss  Ijowry. 

The  lawyer  said  that  after  the  girl  was 
transferred  to  Bellevue  Boqiltal's  psycibiatrlc 
unit  for  eramlnatlon.  she  told  friends  she 
was  depressed  becauee  dothlng.  money  and 
other  belongings  bad  been  stolen  from  her 
at  Callagy. 

Ih  her  own  affidavits  to  the  court.  Franclne 
said:  "I  have  seen  girls  bring  marijuana  and 
whiskey  Into  Callagy  and  use  them  there." 

"The  oounsrtors  dont  seem  to  care  about 
it."  sbe  said,  adding  that  th«e  was  also  "a 
lot  of  homosexuality"  at  the  hall. 
wAinBaoia,  BOKSLXsa 

Befcae  her  last  admission  to  Callagy, 
Fkandne  was  found  by  a  policeman  on  the 
nlgtit  of  May  24,  acoordlng  to  court  papers, 
"wandering,  homeless"  and  "trying  to  find 
friends  with  whom  she  could  stay,  after  hav- 
ing been  thrown  out  of  her  home  by  her 
mother."  Mrs.  Frandna  Uttle.  of  1160  Jack- 
son Avenue,  the  Bronx. 

Mrs.  Uttla  was  said  in  the  court  papers 
to  baxe  abandoned  the  gbi,  along  with  three 
other  otaUdren.  In  1988.  Tbare  have  been  bitaf 
periods  wtien  Franclne  waa  with  her  family 
but  acoordlng  to  the  papers,  she  was  last 
ejeoted  from  bsr  home  on  May  S3,  el^t  teys 
after  being  dlaoharged  to  her  mother's  oare 
following  more  than  three  years  In  Rockland 
State  Hospital. 

The  girl  was  taken  to  Bellevue  after  she 
had  "begged"  ttot  to  be  taken  to  Callagy  be- 
cause of  her  *nerrlble  memorise"  of  her  first 
stay  there  In  1982. 


■nxxTos  ronawoa 

At  the  hospital  she  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Eugene  Allen,  a  psydilatilst,  and  Yvonne 
Joyce,  a  peyehlatite  sooial  wnrker.  Botti  "con- 
cluded imequlvoeaUy  that  Ftandne  was  not 
in  need  of  any  kind  of  bospltaUntlon"  but 
should  be  plaoed  "in  a  suitabto  foster  home." 

FcAlowlng  Justioe  Bear's  ordsr  of  June  9. 
Ftandne  was  removed  from  Bellevue  to  Cal- 
lagy Hall  on  June  16.  Tbe  petition  hf  Mlsa 
Lowry,  tbe  lawyer,  complained  that  the  cen- 


ter was  "ndtber  an  adequate  nor  a  suitable 
place  for  any  teen-ager  to  live,  even  tempo- 
rarily." 

Miss  Joyce,  the  social  worker,  said  "it  Is 
crucial  that  no  further  damage  be  done  to 
thla  child,  even  by  a  short  stay  in  what  I 
btflsve  to  be  a  large,  overcrowded  warehouse 
for  chUdren  such  sa  Callagy  BalL" 

(Frun  tbe  New  York  Tlmea,  July  28,  197ij 

RocKiJUfD    iNVKsnGAxas    Paaoma's    Fatai. 

Ovxaooaa;  Couhtt  Sbsks  To  Lkabn  How 

AiancT  OsTAiMXD  Nabcotics  DoaiMO  Banv 

Tdcx  ut  Jab. 

(By  Bdward  C.  Burks) 

Rockland  County  authorltlea  have  under- 
taken an  Investigation  to  determine  how  a 
county  Jail  prisoner  could  have  received  a 
fatal  narcotics  overdose  while  In  jail. 

Dr.  n<ederlck  T.  Zuglbe,  the  County  Medi- 
cal ■xamlner.  said  yesterday  that  a  "main 
line"  injection  In  tbe  arm  oauaed  the  death 
of  84-year-old  Alt>ert  Wilson  of  Spring  Val- 
ley. N.Y..  last  Friday  In  a  ceU  be  shared 
with  five  other  prisoners. 

Wilson  was  described  by  Sheriff  Raymond 
Llndemann  as  a  long-time  addict  who  had 
eeci4;>ed  from  a  state  addiction  control  cen- 
ter, where  he  was  being  treated. 

He  was  arrested  In  Spring  VaUey  last 
Wednesday  and  charged  with  pnwsesslng  SS 
"bags" — actually,  envelopee —  of  heroin. 

THx  so-DAT  axtrrwKcm 

On  pleading  gtUlty  to  the  charge,  he  wm 
ssntenced  to  30  days  In  the  county  Jail  In 
New  City  to  serve  bis  time  until  his  return 
to  state  custody. 

Dr.  Zuglbe'S  Invsstlgatlon  and  autopsy  la- 
port  said  that  Wilson  had  been  In  the  county 
Jail  for  86  hours  and  that  the  overdose  had 
been  administered  within  13  &  Si  hours  ot 
bis  death. 

Tbe  Medical  Examiner  stated  yeeterday 
that  Wilson  was  not  under  the  Influence  of 
dnigs  wben  he  was  admitted  to  Jail  late 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Before  he  was  found 
unconscious  about  1:80  A.M.  Ftlday,  less 
than  four  hours  before  death,  he  was  "in 
good  ahape,"  Dr.  Zuglbe  reported,  showing 
no  signs  of  drugs  or  withdrawal  symptoms. 

Commenting  on  the  exsmlnatlon  of  the 
prisoner's  body,  which  Dr.  Zuglbe  said  con- 
tained numerous  sores  and  abeoesses  result- 
ing from  prevUnis  injections  or  "skin  pop- 
ping," he  added:  "We  found  a  freab  needle 
mart  on  the  arm." 

District  Attorney  Robert  B.  Meehan  of 
Rockland  County  described  the  case  as  an 
"extremely  serious  situation"  and  said  that 
he  will  ask  the  county  grand  jury  today  to 
undertake  a  full  Investigation  following  that 
of  his  own  office. 

OOIOCXMTS   ON    P08SIBI.S   BOUXCK 

Mr.  Meehan  said  that  the  prisoner  might 
have  smuggled  the  drug  into  the  jail  him- 
self or  received  it  from  a  visitor,  another  in- 
mate "or  other  souroea." 

One  of  tbe  other  prisoners  in  the  cell  was 
being  held  on  a  drug-posMsslon  charge. 

Sheriff  Llndemann  said  that  the  prlaoners 
were  stripped  and  searched  prior  to  being 
outfitted  with  JaU  clothing.  But  be  agreed 
with  Dr.  Zuglbe  that  It  was  possible  to 
ssorete  heroin  on  or  within  tbe  person.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Zuglbe.  »~"'g*»  uncut  heroin 
to  oonstltuts  a  masslvs  overdose  might  not 
take  up  more  space  than  the  size  of  a  man's 
fingernail. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  case  was  that 
Wilson  had  been  severely  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile aoddent  some  time  ago  and  recently 
reodved  damages,  according  to  Rockland  au- 
thorities, of  more  than  850,000. 

He  apparently  acquired  his  drug  habit 
after  bis  injury  and  ^>ent  "about  110,000" 
on  drugs  since  getting  his  settlement,  they 
eald. 

The  police  did  not  recover  any  "instru- 
ment" or  hypodermic  needle  in  the  Jail  cell. 
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According  to  Sheriff  Llndemann  and  Mr. 
Meehan,  Inmatee  wltb  trusty  status  do  the 
work  In  the  Jail  including  preparation  of 
food,  under  tbe  supervision  of  the  Jailers. 
•n»  "bullpen,"  at  multiple  bank,  oell  baa  a 
■Ingle  toilet,  but  prlsonsrs  ars  sometimes 
taken  to  another  toUet  outdde  tbe  oeU. 

Sheriff  Undemann  said  that  tbe  JaU  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Henry  M.  Kartan,  was  oaUed  "a 
number  of  times"  during  the  night  after 
Wilson  was  obviously  ill.  that  be  preacrlbed 
"smelling  salts  and  oxygen"  and  that  be  was 
Anally  "ordered"  to  the  Jail  by  Underabarlff 
MtiMatem. 

When  he  arrived  at  8:15  AJC  the  prisoner 
was  dead,  the  sheriff  saUL 


PROFESSOR  BICKEL,  WAR  POWERS 
TESTIMONY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Ccxnmittee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  over  the  past  several  months 
CD  the  war  powers  bills  introduced  by  me 
and  other  Senators.  At  my  saggestiosi. 
Prof.  Alexander  Bickel  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness on  July  26. 1971.  Professor  Bickel  Is 
one  of  our  Nation's  best  known  constitu- 
tional law  authorities — both  as  a  teach- 
er-scholar and  as  a  practicing  lawyer. 
Most  recently.  Professor  Bickel  won  an- 
other laurel  by  successfully  defending 
the  New  York  limes  in  the  Supreme 
Coiut  in  the  famous  "Pentagon  Papers" 
case. 

Professor  Bickel's  appearance  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  C(»nmittee  was,  in 
my  judgment  and  the  Judgment  of  others 
of  my  colleagues,  one  of  the  most  JUoml- 
nating,  helpful,  and  instructive  sessions 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  had  on  this  historic  subject — and 
these  hearings  have  consistently  been  of 
outstanding  qiiality. 

In  commending  Professor  Bickel's 
statement  to  my  colleagues,  I  wish  only 
to  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  subse- 
quent questioning  and  colloquy  of  and 
with  Professor  Bickel,  by  committee 
members  surpassed  even  the  high  ezoel- 
lence  of  his  prepared  statement  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  portion  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  of  especial  interest  to  Sen- 
ators when  the  hearings  are  completed 
and  printed. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Bickel's  prepared  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rccosd. 

nicre  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tcsmcoirr  or  ALazAxnia  M.  Bkkxl 

I  appear  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  I  greatly  appredate  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views,  in  thla  histmic  forum, 
on  the  question  of  the  proper  alloeation  of 
the  power  to  make  war  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Wben  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
debating  aUocatlon  of  the  war  poirer,  George 
Mason  of  Virginia  said  that  he  was  against 
Riving  the  power  of  war  to  the  Executive, 
because  not  safely  to  be  trusted  with  it;  or 
to  the  Senate,  because  not  so  oonstmeted  as 
to  be  enutled  to  It.  He  was  for  dogging  rather 
than  facilitating  war;  but  "for  teoUltattng 
peace."  OUver  Blsworth  of  Connecticut,  later 
tbe  third  Chief  Justioe  of  the  United  States, 
ttpressed  the  same  thought.  "It  would  ba 
more  easy  to  get  out  of  war,"  said  EUsworth. 
"than  Into  it." 

Not  only  in  the  poUolos  we  have  permitted 
at  least  two  suocesdve  Presidents  to  pursue. 


but  in  institutional  arraagements  that  Con- 
gress and  the  peoffle  have  acquiesced  In  for 
some  deeadea  now.  we  have  managed  to  re- 
verae  tbe  proper  order  of  thlni^  We  have 
managed  to  dog  peace  and  fadlltata  war.  I 
think  It  la  Urns  we  got  back  on  oourse. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  wars  not  so  un- 
worldly as  to  bdieve  that  In  terms  of  formu- 
lating and  executing  the  poUey  of  a  great 
nation,  it  Is  in  fact  easier  to  make  peace 
than  to  make  war.  It  la  in  fact,  as  Blsworth 
was  careful  to  say,  harder  to  make  peaoe  and 
sUnpler  to  make  war.  But  the  Ftamers  of  ths 
Constitution  intended  that  otir  Nation's  in- 
stitutions and  processes  should  be  so  strue- 
t\ired  and  arranged  as  to  maka  It  mora  diffi- 
cult to  do  the  easy  thing  gat  into  a  war. 
and  easier  to  do  the  difficult— get  out  of 
war.  For  this  reason,  they  Insisted  that  the 
declaration  of  war  not  be  an  executive  pre- 
rogative, as  it  had  been  under  the  Brltlah 
Crown.  They  Inslstsrt  also  that  it  not  be  left 
to  the  Senate,  a  single,  less  numerous  cham- 
ber which  they  viewed  aa  ci4>at>le  of  more 
expeditious  action.  Bather  they  vested  the  war 
power  in  Congress,  acting  through  both 
Houses,  with  the  approval  of  the  Prealdent. 

Congress,  tbe  Constitution  provides,  may 
declare  war.  Tlis  Convention  earlier  bad 
thought  of  using  another,  in  many  ways  more 
comprehensive  word,  and  of  empowering  Con- 
gress to  make  war.  But  this  phrase  seemed  to 
confide  to  the  Congreas  the  function  of  con- 
ducting a  war  once  it  had  started,  and  also 
poasUdy  seemed  to  deny  the  power  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  repd  attacks  against 
the  United  States.  The  President  was  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  there  was  no  In- 
tention to  limit  the  authority  In^illcit  in 
that  ofllce.  Ab  commander,  the  President 
would  control  tactical  decUlons  concerning 
tbe  deployment  of  our  forces  In  ths  iMA, 
and  see  to  their  safety.  Congress,  as  the 
Framers  knew  and  as  Congrsss  Itself  has  on 
occasion  discovered,  for  example  during  tbe 
Civil  War — Congrees  oannot  well  exerdae 
command,  and  should  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
Nor  was  there  any  Intention  to  deinlve  tbe 
Preddent  of  the  i>ower  to  repd  attacks,  or 
to  respond  to  the  threat  of  attacks  against 
tbe  United  States  or  against  our  forces,  when 
speed  and  perhaps  secrecy  are  of  the  essence. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that  the 
power  to  declare  war  was  lodged  in  Congrsss 
alone.  No  doubt  the  Prealdent  was  to  have  a 
function  In  making,  as  imposed  to  declaring, 
war.  Even  so,  ths  Ftamers  wers  extraordi- 
narily wary  of  standing  armlea.  and  of  tha^r 
use  by  the  Executive.  THe  Framers  author- 
ized Congress,  therefore,  not  tha  Pieddant. 
to  "raise  and  support  Armies."  and  then  pro- 
vided that  no  aiHDroprlatlon  of  money  to  raise 
and  support  armlea  "shall  be  for  a  longer 
Term  than  two  Years."  Moreover,  it  is  equaUy 
clear  that  reddual  legislative  power  over  the 
whole  domain  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  policy,  was  placed  in 
Congreas.  The  vast  bulk  of  those  powers 
which,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  United 
Statet  V.  CvrtUe-Wright  Corp..  220  U.8.  304 
(1836),  "vested  in  the  federal  government," 
without  need  of  expUdt  enumeration,  "as 
necessary  conoomltanta  of  nationality" — the 
vast  bulk  of  tbsse  powers  bdongs  to  Con- 
gress. Not  only  was  Congress  empowered  to 
declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
make  rulee  for  their  government  and  regula- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  oalUng  forth  tbe 
militia  and  for  organising,  arming  and  dls- 
dpllnlng  It,  but  in  the  end  Congress  was 
given  the  overaU.  oomprehenalve  "nsceesary- 
and-proper"  power. 

The  "necessary-and-proper"  clause  of  Ar- 
tlde  I  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  Con- 
gress, of  course,  to  make  "aU  laws  which  shaU 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  Powers. . . ."  Tbe  refer- 
ence la  to  the  previoualy  enumerated  powesa 
of  Ocmgisss.  But  there  is  another  portion  of 
the  necessary-and-proper  dauae,  not  so  often 


dted.  which  is  of  the  greatest  eonasqnsnoe 
when  It  comes  to  issues  of  foreign  poUey  and 
of  war  and  peace.  The  dauae  also  ehaigas 
Congress  to  make  aU  lawa  wbloh  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  asacu- 
Uon  aU  other  Powers  vested  ha  thla  Consti- 
tution In  the  Government  W  the  United 
Statea.  or  in  any  Department  or  Oflloer 
thereof." 

Against  this  roster  of  Congresdonal  tuno- 
tlons,  stand  the  bare  and  summary  provi- 
sions of  Article  n  vesting  the  aneotlvs 
power  in  tbe  Preddent,  ««««iM<«g  that  he 
shall  be  Commander-in-Chief,  and  authorla- 
Ing  blm,  with  the  advice  and  oonaant  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treatiea  and  appoint  am- 
bassadors. Whatever  Is  needed  to  llaah  out 
tbe  dender  redtal  of  executive  funetlons 
must  be  done  by  Congrees  under  the  "neees 
sary-and-proper"  clause.  Congnss  alone  can 
make  tbe  laws  which  wUl  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  powers  of  the  government  as  a 
whole,  and  of  Its  officers,  indudlng  the  Pred- 
dent. 

The  text  of  the  Constitution  and  its  his- 
tory thus  plainly  limit  the  Preddent.  But  tbe 
law  of  the  Constitution  under  our  system  Is 
defined  not  only  by  the  text  and  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  text,  but  by  practice  long  ac- 
cepted. The  earliest  practice  conformed  to 
the  dlvldon  of  vrar-maklng  powers  intended 
by  the  Framers.  But  later  practice.  In  this 
century,  and  on  occadon  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, has  tended  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  m- 
dependent  PreddenUal  initiatives. 

Tbe  relevant  history  has  been  reviewed  In 
hearings  held  by  this  Committee  In  1867,  in 
connection  with  the  Commitments  Resolu- 
tion, and  in  more  recent  hearings.  Even 
against  the  background  of  this  practice,  the 
deddons  dlscusssd  as  early  as  1984.  made  In 
the  first  half  of  1985.  and  aascuted  there- 
after, to  commit  the  moral  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  to  full-scale  war  In 
Vietnam  seem  to  me  to  mark  the  farthest. 
and  really  an  tmprecedented.  extension  ot 
Presidential  power.  Certainly  the  power  of 
the  Preddent  In  matters  of  war  and  peaoe 
has  grown  steadUy  for  over  a  century.  Tbm 
decisions  of  1966  may  have  diffned  only  in 
degree  from  earUer  stagee  In  thla  procees  of 
growth.  But  there  comes  a  point  when  a  dif- 
ference of  degree  aohlevea  the  magmtude  of 
a  difference  in  kind  The  deddons  of  1966 
amwmt^  to  an  aU  but  sxplidt  transfer  of 
the  power  to  declare  war  from  Congrsss. 
where  the  Constitution  lodged  It.  to  the 
Preddent.  on  whom  the  Framefs  refused  to 
confer  it. 

I  do  not  recur  to  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Vietnam  war — wliloh  property 
enough,  in  my  view,  the  courts  have  not  ad- 
judicated, and  should  not — I  do  not  raeor  to 
this  issue  idly,  or  In  search  of  a  satisfying  re- 
podtory  for  blame.  There  la  enough  blame  for 
wlda  distribution.  I  bring  up  ths  issue  of  how 
we  got  into  the  current  war  beoauae  tt  Is  an 
experience  from  which  we  should  learn  a  les- 
son. The  lesson  is  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  our  Institutional  arrangsmants, 
and  nothing  will  ao  readily  «Tingtit*w  us  on 
the  rlghta  and  wrongs  of  abstract  tnstttu- 
tlonal  airangemants  ss  the  wrong  praotleal 
results  of  an  Institutional  arrangsmsnt. 

The  great  number  of  Residential  inltla- 
tivea  prior  to  the  Vietnam  war  oould,  with 
varying  degrees  of  plausibility,  be  fitted  into 
theories  that  faU  abort  of  ooniplete  repudla* 
tloa  of  the  constitutional  division  of  war- 
making  power  between  Ooognss  and  tbe 
Prealdent.  The  decisions  and  aetlona  of  1985 
outran  any  soeh  thaorlsa.  Thars  was  no  sud- 
dsn  tMmdk  on  foroes  of  ths  Uhlted  States, 
requiring  Instant  rsqxmse.  pssfeaps  In  sse- 
recy,  and  thus  making  resort  to  Congress  Im- 
possible It  effaettve  aotkm  waa  to  be  taken. 
Vat  were  we  In  any  ssnss.  as  In  some  of  our 
Latm  Amartoan  ▼mtoras  aroand  the  turn  of 
the  oentury  and  after,  luteipualng  our  forees 
in  a  foreign  nation  to  protect  8nssrlosn  ettl- 
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■ens  Mid  piupity.  vhlto  fnalirtm  OMimi 
with  r«v«ot  to  oonflloU  ttMra.  lb*  Kan«n 
Mtkm  and  Vbm  dl^>«tefa  of  troops  to  Letaoon 
by  mmOMit  ■U«nliow«r  bofoc*  196S.  m  viU 
M  FrMlduit  JoluiKm'a  Interrentloa  In  ilM 
Damlnloan  RapubUe  l»t«r,  all  oould  at  laaat 
arguably  be  made  to  fit  the  auddan-attaok 
and  xwutral-lntafpoBltlon  thaorlaa.  But  not 
tha  rouDd-the-clock  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, whleh  began  in  February,  1805.  And  not 
the  eendtng  at  60,000  troope  by  a  single  de- 
cision that  Prasldent  Johnson  announced  on 
July  aa.  19es.  commenting,  "this  U  isaUy 


That  was  really  war.  and  It  committed,  as 
the  President  bad  said  some  two  weeks  ear* 
ller,  on  July  9,  "our  power  and  our  national 
honor" — by  a  dellberaite  decision,  considered 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  not  forced 
by  sudden  events;  a  decision  tunotlonaUy  and 
in  every  other  way  amounting  to  an  Initia- 
tive for  war.  If  this  decision  was  not  for  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution,  then  no  deci- 
sion of  any  consequence  In  matters  of  war 
and  peace  Is  left  to  Congress. 

Z  will  not  pause  to  discuss  subsidiary  justl- 
flcatlons  for  the  Presidential  decision  to  go 
to  war  In  Vietnam,  such  as  the  siipposed 
8EATO  obligation,  or  the  Tonkin  Oulf  reso- 
lution. As  for  the  claim  that  Congress  ratified 
the  executive  action  by  appropriating  monies 
to  support  and  steadily  enlarge  it.  undoubt- 
edly Congress  did  so,  and  undoubtedly  It  did 
BO  In  part  under  a  misapprehension  that  It 
was  In  principle  obliged  to  extend  general 
support,  even  if  free  to  make  judgments  on 
questions  of  detail.  This  Is  precisely  the  mis- 
apprehension which  It  Is  necessary  now  tq 
dlQ>eI. 

Few  observers  or  even  executive  spokes- 
men deny  the  import  at  the  original  Con- 
stitutional arrangements.  When  the  larg- 
est claims  are  entered  for  Independent 
Presldentla]  power,  reliance  is  placed  In 
prior  practice,  and  In  assessments  of  mod- 
em conditions  which.  It  Is  said,  require  a 
revised  conception  of  the  original  separatlcn 
of  powers,  l^us  Secretary  Sogers,  testifying 
here  on  May  14,  19T1,  said  that  the  power 
to  repel  sudden  attacks,  whkti  the  Frasners 
plainly  meant  to  repose  in  the  President, 
must  In  modem  times  have  a  broader  ra- 
tlooale— that  Is.  that  In  emergency  situa- 
tions the  President  has  power  and  a  re- 
spoDslbUlfty  to  use  the  armed  forces  to  pro- 
tset  the  nation's  security.  Further  on.  the 
Secretary  sipressed  his  concern  that  any 
Umltatlon  on  the  President's  shUity  to 
meet  emergencies  "would  run  the  grave  risk 
of  miscalculation  by  a  potential  enemy  re- 
garding the  ability  of  Um  TTUted  SUtes  to 
act  in  a  crisis."  and  he  sp<Ae  of  ths  need 
to  alkm  the  President  "flexibility." 

I  am  not  t\t»t  ]ust  what  IDe  Secretary 
had  In  mind.  The  "sudden  atta^'  concept 
of  the  Framers  of  the  Ooostltntlon  denotes 
a  power  to  act  in  ametfendes  in  aider  to 
guard  against  the  threat  of  attaeX  as  wen  as 
against  the  attack  itaetf,  when  the  ttirsat 
arlsss,  for  example.  In  such  drcumstanoes 
sa  those  of  the  Cuban  missile  crtsls  of  1943. 
So  long  as  It  is  determined  t2iat  this  is  a 
reactive,  not  a  self -starting,  afflmmtlve  pow- 
er, I  have  no  trouble  agreeing  that  tt  la 
▼sated  In  ttie  Prealdent  by  the  Oonstttutlon, 
that  R  provides  flezibUity.  and  that  0>n- 
greas  cannot  take  It  away.  Secretary  Bogen 
added  that  he  did  not  Interpret  fledbUlty' 
aa  a  euphemism  for  unchecked  executive 
power."  I  dont  see.  tAierefore,  why  he  fUt 
ttMtt  the  concept  of  "sudden  attack"  needed 
to  be  broadened.  Of  course,  the  power  Is, 
tn  an  emerguey,  to  guard  against  attack 
or  the  threat  of  attack  on  the  TThlted 
States  or  lawfvdly  defrtoyed  forces  of  the 
TTnitad  States  not  an  atta<dc  on  someone, 
else.  If,  In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  a  frintd 
or  ally,  there  Is  hopUelt  ttie  threat  of  at- 
tack also  on  us,  the  President  can  act.  If 
not,  and  If  there  Is  an  adsquata  ooosansos 
that  w«  diauM  aprtag  to  Vb»  halp  of  oar 


friend.  Congress  can  be  pcrsnaded  to  act, 
and  act  fast  enough.  If  Congress  wont 
act,  or  If  our  Trlend  is  dsvoured  In  a  mat- 
ter of  hours,  then  I  think  It  Is  evident  we 
could  not  have  helped  effectively  anyway.  I 
should  think  we  would  have  Isamad  from 
the  Vietnam  e]q>erlence  that  without  know- 
ing why  we  fight,  and  that  we  want  to,  we 
cant  light  affsotlvely,  and  I  think  friend 
and  foe  ahke  have  learned  as  mueb  shout 
us,  and  know  it,  whatever  we  may  say  here. 

Secretary  Rogers  also  mentioned  that  the 
United  States  is  now  a  world  power,  and 
that  we  live  in  a  time  when  there  is  fear  erf 
nuclear  war,  and  when  deterrence  is  con- 
sidered Important.  But  again,  if  we  are 
talking,  as  Justice  Holmes  used  to  say,  things 
and  not  words  or  euphemisms,  all  this  mfi%n# 
la  that  sudden  attacks  and  the  threat  of 
them  are  more  distinct  posslblUtlee  now  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  emergen- 
cies are  more  likely  to  be  acute  and  dan- 
gerous. The  sum  of  tt  is  that  the  possible 
occasions  for  the  use  of  the  President's  Con- 
stitutional power  to  repel  attacks,  or  to  deal 
in  an  emergency  with  the  threat  of  attack. 
loom  more  ominously  on  our  horizon  than  on 
that  of  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution.  I 
don't  see  why  the  conclusion  is  drawn — ^the 
Secretary,  In  fact,  merely  implies  it — that  our 
conceptlcm  of  Preaidenttal  power  must  tie 
broader. 

It  u  also  asserted  In  defense  of  Inde- 
pendent Presidential  action — though  not  by 
Secretary  Rogers — ^that  Congress  U  author- 
ized only  to  declare  war,  and  In  modern  dr- 
cumstances.  that  is,  after  all,  often  not  what 
li  wanted.  It  is  too  much,  and  since  too  much 
Is  all  ttiat  Congress  has  autbortty  to  do.  It 
must  be  for  the  President  to  do  anything 
somewhat  less.  The  argiunaot  is  altogether 
fallacious.  Thsre  may  actuaUy  be  some  sort 
of  difference  between  the  war  we  have  waged 
In  Vietnam  and  a  war  that  Congress  might 
have  declared,  although  the  difference.  If 
any.  Is  metiqthysteal.  But  there  Is  utterly 
no  reason  to  think  that  Congress  has  only 
the  mega-power  to  declare  war  In  the  exact 
terms  of  the  constitutional  clause  that  au- 
thorlass  declaiations  of  war,  and  no  inter- 
mediato  power  to  commit  the  country  to 
something  less  than  a  declared  war.  Congress, 
and  Cony  ass  alone,  as  I  have  emphasiaed 
earlier,  has  the  necessary-and-proper  power, 
ths  power  to  do  anything  that  is  neceaaary 
and  proper  to  oarry  out  the  functions  con- 
ferred upon  it  and  upon  any  other  depart- 
ment or  olBcar  of  the  government.  If  in  ths 
condlttons  at  our  day  M  la  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  power  to  dedaca  war  by  taking 
maasurss  Bboit  or  a  dsolaiatton  o(  war,  aveiy- 
thlng  In  the  aehsma  of  govammsnt  set  up  by 
our  Oonstttutlon  Indlcataa  that  Oongrew  has 
ths  needed  authority. 

Vntted  Sttttea  v.  Ourtiu-Wnght  Oorp^ 
supra,  u  often  dted  as  indicating  a  modem 
davtiapauiat  at  independent  Ftesldentlal 
power  beyond  what  tba  Oonstttutlon 
orlgUally  Intended.  Ths  case  is  familiar, 
ot  oouiae.  but  let  me  take  a  moment  to 
wramlnie  It.  It  is  a  rather  eloquent,  If  not 
grandiloquent,  opinion  by  a  Justice  (Suther- 
land) whoss  eloquence  was  usually  rsssiied 
for  decisions  constricting  rather  than  en- 
Isrglng  ths  power  of  ths  federal  govammant. 
Tits  og^nlon  has.  thsrefore.  the  tanpaot  at 
the  unexpected.  But  It  Is  really  qulta  a 
limited  holding.  Congress  had.  by  Joint  reso- 
lution. autticrlBsd  the  President  to  prcduut 
salss  of  aims  and  munltlans  to  cotintrles 
then  engaged  in  a  tpooUie  annad  conflict  in 
the  CXiaco,  whenever  the  President  found 
that  such  a  prohibition  would  contribute  to 
the  reestabUahmant  at  psaos  between  thoae 
countries.  Ihe  Prasldent  used  this  authcrtty. 
and  ths  )olnt  rsscrintlon  was  attadcsd  aa 
vcrfd  for  exoaaalve  delegation.  Tb*  Ooaat  aa- 
sumed  without  dseidtaig  that  the  ilslnpslluti 
would  have  bean  sxcsauliu  tt  appMeabla  to 
Internal  alTalrB.  Whether  this  asannptloa  was 
vahd  at  the  thus  is  thorougMy  quaallisialila 


Little  more  waa  delegated  to  the  rrnaiiUm 
than  the  power  to  eatabllsh  a  naosasMy 
factual  condition  prscedent.  The  }olnt  raso- 
Intlon  closely  deflnad  wliat  the  President  was 
to  do,  and  whsre  he  was  to  do  it— oompail- 
son  with  the  terms  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  raso- 
lutton  is  Interesting  I  This  was  hanUy  rtnlega 
tlon  running  riot.  Cf .  Panatna  Befming  Co.  v 
JtyoM,  303  VJB.  388  (1935) . 

At  any  rate,  having  aasumsd  arffitenOo, 
without  deciding,  that  as  applied  to  domestic 
affairs  the  delegation  would  be  unconstltu- 
Uonal,  the  Court  declared  that  "wtthln  the 
international  field  [Congress]  must  often 
accord  to  the  President  a  degree  of  discre- 
tion and  freedom  from  statutory  restrlotloa 
which  would  not  be  admissible  were  domestic 
affairs  alone  involved.  Hence  the  delegation 
was  held  valid.  The  eloquent  assertions  of 
Independent  Presidential  power  In  the  vast 
external  realm,"  which  were  largely  dicta, 
were  restricted  to  statements  that  the  Presi- 
dent alone  can  "speak  or  listen  as  a  repia- 
sentaUve  of  the  nation;"  that  he  alone 
negotiates  treaties,  and  that  the  Senate  can- 
not Intrude,  although  it  must  give  advice  and 
ooztsent;  that  the  President  hss  "plenary 
and  exclusive  power  ...  as  the  sole  organ 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  field  of 
International  relations,  which  in  context 
must  be  taken  as  a  restatement  of  his  rols 
as  sole  spokssman  and  listener,  sspsdaUy 
since  the  Court  added  that  Preaidentlal 
powers  "must  be  ezerdssd  in  subcrdlnaticn 
to  the  applicable  provltfons  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; "  and  that  the  President,  and  not  Con- 
gress, has  the  better  opportunity  of  knowing 
conditions  in  foreign  countries,  because  the 
President  has  his  agents,  and  is  tMtter  able 
to  maintain  secrecy.  That  was  all.  Nothing 
about  powers  to  go  to  war,  or  to  uae  the 
armed  forces  without  restriction.  So  far  as 
broad  delegation  without  standards  of  legis- 
lative power  to  the  President  is  conoamad, 
Kent  V.  DuUei,  387  VS.  116  (19S8),  decided 
a  generation  later,  has  mads  clear  that  K 
will  no  mcM«  be  tolerated  In  the  "vast  ex- 
ternal realm"  than  domestically.  Not  that 
United  States  v.  Curtl33-W right  Corp.  svar 
held  to  the  contrary. 

Passing  the  question  of  the  possible  reach 
of  Independent  Preaidentlal  power,  one  thing 
is  surely  dsar.  Whatever  aggrandlaement  of 
Preaidentlal  power  may  have  occurred  during 
the  past  generation,  whether  or  not  Presi- 
dential inltlatlvea  taksn  In  the  abeence  of 
legislation  to  the  contrary  were  constitu- 
tional, the  practice  of  recent  decades  or  of  a 
century  cannot  have  workad  a  rsduetlon  at 
Congressional  power,  which  may  In  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  have  lain  largely  In  dis- 
use, but  which  is  as  legitimate  now  as  the  day 
it  was  oonfored.  As  the  late  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  said  In  bis  dsssic  concurring  opin- 
ion m  Tounffitovm  Sheet  and  Tubt  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  UJ3.  570  (1963) :  Whan  the  Presi- 
dent acte  in  alMsnce  of  either  a  Oongreosloaal 
grant  or  denial  of  authority,  he  can  only  raly 
upon  his  own  Indspandent  powers,  but  there 
is  a  sons  of  twilight  In  which  he  and  Oon- 
gresB  may  have  concurrent  authority,  or  la 
which  Ite  distribution  is  imcertaln.  Therefore, 
Congressional  inertia,  indifference  or  quies- 
cence may  sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practlesl 
matter,  enabls.  If  not  Invite,  meaiaiaa  on 
Indspendent  Presidential  responsibility.  .  .  ." 
Howsver:  "When  the  President  takes  msss- 
urss  inoompatibls  with  the  expressed  or  Im- 
pUed  wlU  of  Congress,  his  powar  is  at  Its 
lowest  sbb.  for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his 
own  Constitutional  powers  minus  any  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress  over  ths 
matter". 

The  Presldant  alone  negotiates  and  treats, 
and  the  Senate  ratifies  or  not,  and  the  Cob- 
grsas  supporte.  or  not,  but  neither  Senate  nor 
Ooiigissa  negotiate  and  trsat.  And  the  Praal* 
dent  alona  oommands  troops  and  sees  to  thsir 
safety.  But  ths  novd  claim  is  now  made,  by 
Saeratary  Rogers  among  othsn,  thou^  psr- 
hapa  somswfaat  more  tantatlvsly  hy  him  thsn 
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by  others,  that  the  Preddent  has  unchsck- 
aUs  Independent  authcnlty  to  deploy  forces 
abroad  short  of  hostilities.  To  Interfere  with 
this  Independent  authority,  said  Secretary 
Bogers,  would  raise  a  serious  Constitutional 
issue.  Tet  In  1917.  Congress  forbade,  while 
we  were  in  a  stete  of  neutraUty,  the  sending 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
any  vessel  built,  armed  or  equipped  as  a  ves- 
sel of  war,  with  an  Intent  that  it  be  delivered 
to  a  belligerent  nation,  40  Stat.  317.  333;  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  sale  of  arms  wars 
added  by  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1936.  over 
rigorous  executive  objection.  49  Stat.  1081; 
and  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940,  Con- 
gress provided  that  no  draftees  were  to  be  em- 
ployed beyond  the  llmlte  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  except  in  territories  and  posses- 
BloDS  of  ths  United  States.  64  Stot.  886.  More 
recently.  Congress  Imposed  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  forces  in  Laos,  Thailand  and  Cambodia. 
When  in  1940,  President  Roosevelt,  in  the  de- 
Btroyers-for-bases  deal,  transferred  to  Oreat 
Britain  certain  overage  destroyers  and  small 
patrol  boats,  his  Attorney  General,  later  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  advised  that  the  transfer  was 
lawful  only  because  he  construed  the  acts  of 
1917  and  1935  as  permitting  it.  The  Attorney 
Oeueral  also  advised  that  a  proposed  transfer 
of  mosquito  boats  then  under  construction 
was  prohibited  by  ths  1917  Act.  39  Opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General  484,  496  (1940). 
Presidsnt  Roosevelt  accepted  the  authority  of 
Congiass  as  exercised  tn  the  1917  and  1935 
Btetutes,  and  acted  as  Com  mander-ln-Chlef 
only  within  it. 

The  Presidency,  Secretary  Rogers  said,  has 
a  peculiar  institutional  capadty  for  "rapid 
and  clear  decisions"  based  on  "supertcv 
sources  of  information,"  whereaa  Congress  Is 
a  more  "ddlberatlve,  pubUc  and  diffuse 
body."  But  the  Secretary  recognized  also  the 
institutional  limitations  of  the  Preddency, 
and  these,  in  matters  of  war  and  peaoe,  coun- 
sel I  bdieve  a  redressing  of  ths  balance  be- 
tween Preddent  and  Congress.  Thti  institu- 
tion of  the  Preddency  is,  to  be  sure,  ultl- 
matdy  responsive  to  public  opinion.  But  the 
Preddent  is  a  single  man,  in  many  ways  a 
distant  and  regal  personage.  The  discipline 
of  the  democratic  process  plays  on  him  only 
greedy,  at  wholesale.  His  policy-making  is 
nscsssarily  private,  almost  like  that  of  a 
court.  The  large  results  become  known,  and 
on  these  he  can  be  judged  and  hdd  to  ac- 
count. But  the  process  by  which  he  reaches 
them  is  sddom  opened  to  scrutiny,  and  ocm- 
eequently  little  open  to  Influence.  Congress 
on  the  other  band  is  Instltuttonaliaed  oom- 
munlcatlon.  access,  participation.  Here  much 
of  the  decidon-maklng  process  is  In  the  open, 
aooesdble  and  observed.  Congress  is  the  insti- 
tution where  we  do  not  merdy  hcdd  our  gov- 
ernment to  account,  but  can  participate  in  it. 
It  isn't  dways,  but  it  can  be.  The  Prealdency 
by  its  nature  rarely  is. 

The  Congress  need  not  fear  that  in  resum- 
ing a  fiiller  share  of  Its  own  constitutional 
function,  it  will  denude  the  office  of  Pred- 
dent of  Ita  grandeur  and  ite  power.  It  will 
remain  true,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  and 
ss  in  just  the  past  couple  of  weeks  Presi- 
dent Nixon  hss  once  again  demonstrated, 
that  the  Preddent's  office  is  anything  "he 
has  ths  sagadty  and  force  to  make  it."  It 
will  remain  true,  as  Justice  Jackson  said, 
also  In  his  concurring  opinion  In  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  that  the 
Preddent  "almost  alone  .  .  .  fills  the  puUic 
eye  and  ear.  No  other  personality  in  public 
life  can  begin  to  compete  with  him  m  access 
to  the  public  mind  through  modem  meth- 
ods of  communication."  By  his  prestige  and 
influence  on  public  opinion,  JusUoe  Jackson 
added,  the  President  exerts  a  leverage  upon 
the  instltutlana  that  are  supposed  to  check 
and  balance  hla  power  which  can  often  can- 
ed their  effectiveness.  In  matters  of  war  and 
peace,  a  suooesdon  of  Preddents — ^well- 
intentioned  and  patriotic,  to  be  sure — have 
Indeed  come  close  to  cancdllng  the  effective- 


ness of  Congress.  The  result  is  a  dangerous 
contradiction  of  the  prindples  of  democratic 
government,  which  I  believe  ought  to  be  set 
right. 

I  am  open  to  questions,  naturally,  concern- 
ing spedflo  provldons  m  the  bills  the  Com- 
mittee has  under  consideration.  I  will  say 
in  general  only — on  the  one  hand — that  I 
dont  think  the  President  can  be  deprived  of 
bis  power  to  respond  to  an  imminent  threat 
of  attack  (as  well  as  to  the  attack  itself); 
or  of  his  power  to  respond  to  attacks  and 
threats  against  our  troope  wherever  they 
may  be,  as  well  as  against  our  territory;  or  of 
the  power  to  continue  to  see  to  the  safety 
of  our  trcx>ps  once  they  sre  engaged,  even 
if  a  statutory  SO-day  period  has  expired.  In 
these  resi>ects,  the  Javlts  and  Ea^eton  bills 
raise  constitutional  problems,  which  are  sol- 
uble, I  believe,  by  redrafting.  I  do  think 
that  Congress  can  govern  absolutely  the  de- 
ployment of  our  forces  outaide  our  borders 
and  that  Oongreas  should  undertake  to  re- 
view and  revise  present  diapodtlons.  In  this 
fashion,  the  eventuality  of  an  attack  or 
threat  of  attack  against  our  forces  can  be 
indirectly  provided  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  a  gen- 
eralized, p«x)^>ective  delegation  by  Congress 
to  the  Preddent  of  the  power  to  go  to  war 
in  aid  of  our  dlles  pursxiant  to  treaty  com- 
mitmente  gives  away  more  of  its  own  power 
than  Congress  may  constitutionally  give 
away  by  so  broad  a  delegation — or  at  any 
rate,  a  delegation  which  it  Is  posdMe  to 
construe  all  too  broadly.  In  this  respect,  I 
would  favor  amendment  of  the  Javlte  bill. 


ERVIN  HEARINGS  ON  PRIVACY 
(VH)  TESTIMONY  OP  ELLIOT  L. 
RICHARDSON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
received  many  letters  from  citizens  con- 
cerned about  the  ever-expanding  use  of 
social  security  numbers  by  institutions 
of  learning,  credit  bureaus,  public  utili- 
ties, unions,  industi7.  in  fact,  by  almost 
every  segment  of  private  enterprise  in 
addition  to  State  and  local  governments. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  I 
invited  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Wdfare  to  testify  at  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  on  Federal  Data 
Banks,  Computers,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimcHiy  presented 
by  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
recognizes  the  concern  of  Uie  American 
putdic  that  the  social  security  number  is 
fast  i4>proaching  the  status  of  a  univer- 
sal identifier.  He  points  out  the  need  for 
computers  and  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  efficient  utilization  of  these 
systons.  But  his  statement  also  contains 
a  recogniti(m  of  the  increased  risks  to 
privacy  which  are  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
vances in  oomputerB  and  ccHnmunica- 
tions. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Richardson's  statement 
will  be  valuable  to  everycme  interested  In 
the  effect  technology  is  having  on  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Society  must,  if 
it  is  to  survive,  make  sure  that  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  men  J:^  our  OonsUta- 
ticm  are  preserved.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  rights  is  the  right  to 
privacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Richardson  be  printed 
in  the  RkcoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  jHlnted  In  the 
Rxcoiu).  as  follows : 


Statuknt  or  Hon.  Elliot  L.  RicHAXOOOir, 
SacxrrAKT  or  Hx&lth,  Bducation,  amb  Wxl- 

FABX,  rOB  TRX  SUBOOMlCrrTaX  ON  CONRTTU- 

tidnal  Rights  or  thz  Comcrrrxx  on  tkb 
JuoiciAKT,  VS.  Sknatk,  93d  CDNCBxaa.  Fnar 
Session,  at  Hkaxings  on  Cokfutvbs,  Data 
Banks  and  ths  Bill  or  Rights 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
conunlttee:  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  testify  at  these  hearings.  They 
reflect  a  concern  which  I  share  about  ths 
potential  for  abuse  which  exlsto  tn  what  has 
been  aptly  called  the  cyberostic  revolutlan: 
the  r^id  recent  advance — daatlned  to  con- 
tinue— ^In  data-processing  and  communica- 
tion technology. 

Here  with  me  today  are  Wilmot  R.  Hast- 
ings, General  Counsel  of  the  Department, 
and  Robert  C.  Ball,  Commlsdoner  of  So- 
cial Security. 

A.  OONVLICTa  OENXaATB)  BT  TSCHNOI/XSICAL 
CHAMGB 

I  know  this  snboonunlttee  appreciates  the 
need  for  better  statistical  informaticm  about 
poverty,  ecoiuxnic  Insecurity,  Illness,  hazuU- 
oaps.  Inadequate  education,  population 
changee,  and  related  social  problems.  The 
availability  «md  analysis  of  information — 
knowledge  if  you  will — ^have  from  the  earliest 
history  of  man  been  the  most  important 
forces  for  this  progress.  At  the  same  time, 
lack  of  knowledge — Ignorance — has  been  the 
greatest  constraint  on  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. I^e  dramatic  advances  in  computers 
and  conununlcattonB  have  griven  us  the  abU- 
Ity  to  store  and  use  Information  on  a  scale 
vastly  greatw  than  earUer  technology  permit- 
ted. We  now  have  a  tool  which  will  enaMe 
ua  to  understand  better  the  conditions  in 
our  sodety,  develop  Improved  solutions  for 
ths  problems  that  these  conditions  reveal, 
and  aaaeaa  more  aocuratdy  tiw  perfonnanoe 
of  governmental  and  non-governmental  In- 
stitutions In  carrying  out  these  solutions. 
We  can  expect  the  use  of  data  banks  and 
information  to  continue  to  grow — it  must  if 
sodety  Is  to  solve  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  that  plague  it. 

However — and  I  wish  to  make  my  pod- 
tlon  very  clear  on  this  point — ^nothing  in 
the  cybernetic  revolution  justifles  unwar- 
ranted prying  into  or  survelUance  of  ths 
private  lives  of  our  citizens  merdy  because 
we  have  acquired  the  technological  csiMidty 
to  do  so.  This  Subcommittee  deserves  great 
credit  for  bringing  forcefvUly  to  the  Nation's 
attention  the  risks  of  loss  of  privacy  and 
posdble  Intrudon  on  constitutional  rigbte 
which  may  be  threatened  by  potential  mis- 
use— both  intentional  and  careless — of  the 
advances  In  computers  and  communications. 

As  citizens  of  a  free  society,  we  have  the 
right  to  live  as  individuals  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  Independence  and  personal  privacy. 
We  expect  that  government  offidals,  in  ful- 
filling our  needs  for  information,  will  respect 
that  right.  Oovemment  is  not  the  owner 
of  Information  on  Individuals,  but  only  the 
trustee.  As  trustee  It  must  honor  ite  fidu- 
ciary respondblllty,  using  the  information 
for  the  benefit  of  society  and  in  the  manner 
authorized  by  ite  mdlvldual  owner.  We  are 
going  to  express  this  trust  concept  in  De- 
partment guidelines  now  being  prepared  con- 
cerning the  collection  of  date  from  the  pub* 
lie  on  sensitive  pmonal  subjecte.  As  I  will 
dlsctiss  later,  safeguards  have  been  devd- 
oped  to  assure  that  our  fiduciary  respon* 
dbllitles  ace  met. 

B.  THZ  CASE  roa  DATA  OOLLBOnON:    DBBW 
PBOOEAM    NKEOe 

Against  the  background  of  thsse  rather 
generd  obeervatlons  I  would  Uks  to  explain 
to  the  Subo(»nmlttee  how  some  of  our  pro- 
gram requlreniMite  have  led  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wdfara  to  collect 
and  store  information,  how  that  infacmatlon 
is  used,  and  how  w«  protect  against  ttie  mis- 
use of  that  information.  I  wlU  confine  my 
dlscusdon  to  the  kind  of  information  which 
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X  voutentaiMl  U  ral«vaiit  to  th«  ooncems 
or  um  Saboommittae  peraonal  InformatUm 
•bout  IndlTldaAls.       

TtM  Oaputmuit  of  RBW  ooUacta  peraoxuU 
iafownatlon.  or  wiiMi  cr  wwMw  such  In- 
f onaatton  to  b*  coilttwl.  for  two  broMl  por- 
posM.  The  llxat  of  thwi  !■  to  MMbla  the  De- 
partment to  administer  procrmme  end  carry 
out  other  admintetratlve  fnnetlons  which 
tt  U  bjr  law  (ttiwetad  or  aotborlaed  to  per- 
focm.  Ilie  eeooDd  la  to  produoe  new  knowl- 
edge on  the  baits  at  which  we  can  acquire 
a  mora  inteUcent  underetanrttng  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Indlrtduat  and  social  wen-being 
which  are  wttfain  tha  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment's coneam  and  how  thoee  conditions  at 
weU-belng  may  be  Unprored. 

As  you  know,  we  have  forwarded  to  you  a 
report  responding  to  the  Suboommltteeli  In- 
tereet  m  "...  the  ezteut  to  which  federal 
agendee  may  appropriately  maintain  law-en- 
f oreement-orleDted  or  intelUgence-type  data 
banka  on  (1)  persons  who  demonstrate  or 
who  are  poUtteisUy  aeUve  In  advooatlng  or 
opposing  goremmcnit  poUeles;  (2)  persons 
who  no  longer  hare  dealings  wltti  the  egency 
or  department:  or  (8)  parsons  who  have  not 
yet  dsaH  with  It."  aa  requaMed  In  the  Chair- 
man's letter  to  me  dalsd  January  14.  1971. 
Aa  I  said  in  my  letter  trmaemlttlng  ttas*  re- 
port, the  Depaitmenit  of  Health.  Iduoatlan. 
and  Welfare  maintains  no  sueh  data  banks. 

In  acoortfanoe  wUh  the  SobeoiBmlttee's 
requset  wommtinlnated  In  the  Chairman's 
leUsr  to  me  dated  ICoremlMr  M.  1070.  wa  are 
conducting  a  review  of  the  ccmputerlaed 
data  banks  admlnltarsd  by  or  reoelTlng  fl- 
nanolal  eupport  from  tibe  Departakuit.  We 
hope  to  provide  the  Information  you  have  re- 
queeted  conoemlng  thoee  date  banks  we  ad- 
minister by  mld-Aprll.  Infonaatton  ooncem- 
log  thoee  for  which  w«  provide  flnanelal  sup- 
port la  stlU  being  gsAhsred  by  the  Oepart- 
menCfe  operating  agendea.  Because  eo  many 
State  and  local  goveramanta,  public  school 
systema.  ooUegee  and  unlversltlss.  health  and 
welfare  mgsnlBaHi.iiie.  and  others  which 
maisteln  date  banks  may  be  m^portad  at 
least  in  part  by  funds  rsoelved  from  the  De- 
partment, we  are  not  certain  how  soon  this 
Uxformatlon  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Subcommittee.  However,  we  will  advise  the 
Suboomm1tt.ee  as  soon  sa  we  can  estlmste  a 
date  when  a  report  on  these  "external"  date 
banks  may  be  available. 

I  woiUd  at  this  time,  however,  like  to  dis- 
cuss two  at  our  major  information  systems: 
The  National  Center  for  Health  StetlsUos 
(NCSS)  and  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
tlonlB  (SSA)  date  systems. 

NOBS,  a  ksy  component  of  the  Vedaral 
statistical  system,  is  the  principal  instrument 
for  providing  stetlstlcal  InteUlgaooe  on  vital 
events,  health.  Injury,  Ulnaas,  In^ialnnenta, 
use  of  medical,  dental,  hospital  and  other 
he€ilth  care  services,  sod  on  the  facilities  and 
manpower  which  provide  theee  services.  The 
central  mission  of  NCHB  Is  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  for  producing  the  Inf ocma- 
tlon  needed  In  theee  fields.  Ihe  Center  car- 
ries out  its  mission  by  extensive  operations 
In  date  collection,  reduction,  analysis,  and 
publication,  and  is  supported  by  a  companion 
research-oriented  program  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  methodology  of  date  processing 
and  evaluation. 

In  October  1M8,  NGHS  lisued  a  poUcy 
stetement  on  "Release  of  Date  for  Individual 
Klementary  Units  and  Belated  Matters."  TbMX 
stetement  explained  that  It  Is  a  guiding  prin- 
c4>le  at  NCHS  to  publish  as  much  relevant, 
impartial  factual  Information  on  vital  evenU, 
health,  and  related  matters  as  resources  per- 
mit, and  to  dlssamlnata  that  lofocmatlon 
promptly  to  Interested  oooisumera  throutfkont 
the  health  community.  It  want  on  to  stete, 
however,  that  it  ts  an  equally  Important 
principle  at  MGHB  to  w^'"*^*"  abeohite  and 
nnmmpromlsing  protection  of  confldentUllty 
wtth  respect  to  date  siq>plled  by  respondents 
as    privileged    communications,    in    other 


words,  the  reported  date  can  be  released  in 
the  toon  of  aggregated  etatlstlos.  but  never 
in  such  manner  that  the  MeiMMy  of  the  re- 
HKWirtent  la  revealed.  This  protection  of  re- 
spondent  rsaourees  against  hann  from  con- 
fiding In  thalr  gmemmeni  la  not  only  a  rl^t 
of  the  cltlaan.  hot  «ha  guarantee  which  en- 
ables the  MCB8  and  the  government  to  se- 
cure needed  voluntary  truthful  cooperation 
from  both  individual  and  corporate  respond- 
ente  It  la  therefore  aa  ImpOTtant  to  us  as 
it  Is  to  the  individual  that  his  privacy  be 
protected. 

Tbm  data-gathering  of  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  is  an  example  of  a  sys- 
tem which  gathsrs  Information  on  individ- 
uals, but  provldea  aooeea  to  such  information 
only  in  the  form  of  aggregate  statistical  fig- 
ures. This  type  of  system  la  markedly  differ- 
ent fttan  the  SfiA  date  systems,  in  whldi 
aooees  is  provided  to  Individual  infonnatlon 
for  purposes  of  program  artmtnlstratfam.  Be- 
fore discussing  the  88A  system,  however,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  immense  value 
of  both  typee  of  systems  In  generating  new 
and  improved  programs. 

In  the  development  of  the  Preaident's  wet- 
fare  reform  propoaala  and  of  his  proposals 
for  improving  the  nation's  health,  we  relied 
on  analytical  and  stetlstlcal  studies  based 
on  many  aggregatlona  of  computerised  data 
reeouroee,  including  those  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Stetlstlcs  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  We  have  attempted 
to  shspe  both  of  these  complex  proposals  as 
precisely  ss  possible  to  meet  spedflcaUy  iden- 
tified needs. 

TTnfortunately,  deepite  the  amount  of  date 
already  collected  by  I«BW,  we  were  still  fre- 
quently faced  not  with  a  surplus  of  knowl- 
edge for  our  evaluation  and  planning,  but 
with  significant  voids.  Tar  example,  we  did 
not  have  sufflctent  date  about  the  utilization 
of  Medicaid  servioee  to  iinderstand  how  the 
Msdlcald  program  has  affected  the  availa- 
bility and  quality  of  medical  aarvlces  in  the 
country.  This  msans  that  the  determination 
of  what  health  service  beneflU  should  be 
provided  and  how  best  to  seek  to  assure  their 
availability  required  some  very  difllcult 
choices.  Additional  analyses  of  stetlstlcally 
aggregated  infonnatlan,  wtiich  could  l>e 
drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  peo- 
ple without  compromising  individual  pri- 
vacy, could  have  facilitated  theee  choices 
significantly. 

As  I  indicated  earUer,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  »TimiTitA<Ti«.  data  banks  con- 
taining information  on  Individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  a  n\miber  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  banks  contain  only  the 
information  necessary  for  thsse  programs. 
Nevertheless,  the  v(dume  of  date  is  substan- 
tial. In  rr  1970,  for  instance,  88A  received 
37S  million  Individual  items  of  date  on  the 
earnings  of  social  security  number  holders, 
over  17  million  hospital  bills  for  reimbuxse- 
ment  under  Medicare  hospital  insurances, 
and  about  44  million  bills  for  doctors'  and 
rsiated  health  services  covered  under  the 
medical  insuranoe  part  of  Medicare.  The  re- 
cording and  storage  of  aU  thla  information 
Is,  of  ooune.  acoompllshed  with  large  auto- 
mated date-prooeaslng  eq\ilpment.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  serious  questions  have  ever 
been  raised  regarding  the  need  or  appro- 
priateness of  the  Information  ccdiected  by 
8BA.  As  I  am  mxn  the  Subcommittee  is 
aware.  BSA  has  devrioped,  pursuant  to  stet- 
utory  aathortty.  stringent  regulations  deal- 
ing with  aooeas  to  its  files,  and  the  Depart- 
ment Is  confident  that  SSA's  computer  ofvt' 
atlons  do  not  present  a  threat  to  individual 
privacy. 

C.   TBS  USB   OF  THX   SOCIAl.  SXCUXITT   HVUXMX 

AS  ux  nixNTinxx 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  address  an  issue 

regarding  the  social  security  system  which 

was  raised  m  the  Chairman^  letter  inviting 

me   to   testify   at   thaae  heartngs.  Let  me 


identify  the  issue  by  quoting  directly  from 
Senator  Krvln's  letter. 

"The  Subcommittee  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  dtlxens  concerning  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  the  social  security 
number  for  identification  purpoees.  Not  only 
<k>  almost  all  federal  dq>artmento  and  agen- 
cies now  use  the  number  for  thetr  own  files 
and  computer  systems,  but  6teto  and  local 
govsmmenu  as  well  aa  private  buslneaaes 
and  educational  instttutlons  also  request 
the  social  security  ntmiher  as  a  universal 
identification  code.  Stete  governments  are 
now  requiring  disclosure  of  social  seciuity 
numbers  in  order  to  register  to  vote  and  to 
obtain  driver  licensee.  UtUHtes  request  it 
to  identify  and  chase  down  recalcitrant  bill 
payers.  Private  industry  utlllaes  the  numbers 
provided  by  their  amployeea,  not  Just  to  re- 
port wage  information,  but  also  to  nm 
cheeks  on  their  driving  records. 

"The  Subcommittee  ts  concerned  that  the 
social  security  nxunber  is  n4>idly  becoming 
a  means  by  which  a  person's  history  can  be 
documented,  isbeled  and  followed  from  the 
moment  he  enters  society  until  many  long 
yaars  after  he  is  dead  and  could  have  been 
forgotten.  The  feasibility  of  such  a  ptx>gram 
la  enhanced  by  the  tectuxologlcal  {wogress 
our  Nation  has  made  and  is  stm  making. 
Our  study  of  federal  date  banks  indicates 
that  already  the  govenmient  has  both  the 
computers  and  the  information  to  compile 
extensive  doeslers  on  most  Americans.  The 
adoption  in  each  computer  system  at  the 
social  security  ntunber  ss  a  uniform  idenv 
tificaUon  code  would  faclUtete  the  exchange 
of  information  among  computers  and  enable 
widely  ecattered  date  to  be  coUeeted  with 
ease.  This  administrative  advancement  might 
lead,  however,  to  invaaiona  of  privacy  and 
could  well  have  adverse  dfects  on  a  person's 
mJoymMit  of  his  constitutional  righte" 

To  put  this  Issue  Into  perspeoUve,  two 
faots  ritiould  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  what- 
ever potential  danger  exMa  In  the  compnter- 
iaed  recording,  storage  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation atoout  people  doee  not  arise  from 
any  inhereitf  oharacterlstlos  of  the  num- 
ber— ^whether  it  be  the  social  security  nxun- 
bcr  or  some  other  numbea^— whtab  may  t>e 
uaed  ea  aa  Identifying  surroffato  for  the 
indlvldiaal  about  whom  Informaitlon  te  stored. 
The  number  Itself  need  not  reveal  anything 
about  the  Individual.  In  the  case  of  the  so- 
dal  saoortty  number,  it  reveals  only  the  Stete 
In  which  the  ntmiber  was  originally  Issued; 
it  raiaals  nothing  about  the  Individual  to 
whom  It  is  lasued. 

Second,  computerised  date  sywleuis  can  be 
linked  to  effectuate  tranafteia  or  exchanges 
of  date  even  if  dlfferant  tnrteilng  codes  are 
tiaed  In  each  of  (he  linked  systems.  Of  comae 
if  two  or  more  date  systema  sre  Indexed  us- 
ing the  same  numbering  code,  e.g.,  the  social 
security  number,  the  pooling,  transfer  at 
exchange  of  date  among  thoee  syatams  can 
be  aocotnpllshed  more  easily,  but  it  can 
nevartbeleas  be  done  by  syatems  using  dif- 
ferent nimiberlng  index  codes. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefcre.  that  the  poten- 
ttal  for  Invasion  of  privacy  or  breach  of  con- 
fldantlalHy  of  information  lies  not  In  the 
xm»  at  (he  number  IteeU,  but  rather  in  how 
the  organlcatlon  uses  oomputeriaed  collec- 
tions of  date  which  are  indexed  by  the  num- 
ber. 

The  Subcommittee  is  correct  In  under- 
standing that  the  social  security  number  is 
widely  used  as  an  Index-identlfler  outside  the 
social  security  program.  Within  the  Pedersl 
Otovamment,  a>  permanent  ideaxtififiaitlon 
systems  for  individuals  are  required  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9S07,  issued  by  Prsstdent  Rooee- 
velt  in  1943,  to  utilise  sodal  seourlty  num- 
bers. The  Bxecutive  Ordar  also  requlrea  the 
Sodal  Security  Artmlniatnrtlon  to  cooperate 
by  Issuing  or  validating  numbers  for  persons 
required  to  be  identified  In  suoh  other  Ulen- 
tlfloatlon  systems.  In  aooordanoe  wtth  the 
Executive  Order,  the  social  seourtty  ninnber 
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U  being  widely  used  wHhln  the  Psdecal  Oov- 
arnmmit:  for  example,  by  lAie  Intaraal  Bsv- 
enue  SarHoe  to  Identify  taqiayara;  by  the 
OlvU  Service  Oommlsetoi  for  personnal  rec- 
ords; by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  Iden- 
tify pilot  records:  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  records  of  ite  hospital  pa- 
tients; by  the  Treasury  Department  in  is- 
■ulng  saving  bonds;  and  by  the  Dapatteasn* 
of  DefeiMe  to  Meotlfy  mUitary  pecaonnel. 
If  the  President's  program  of  welfare  reform 
U  enacted,  the  eodal  security  number  will 
be  used  to  identify  redplente  imder  that 
program. 

While  the  use  of  the  aodal  security  mun- 
l)er  as  a  Federal  date  system  identifier  Is  re- 
quired by  Executive  Order  9S97,  the  law  and 
regulations  are  silent  regarding  use  of  the 
number  outside  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It 
is  not  illsgal  for  a  non-Fsderal  organiaatlon 
to  use  the  social  seourlty  number  in  Ite  rec- 
ord keeping  system.  Such  ties  in  and  of  Itaelf 
Involves  no  dlsdosure  of  information,  and 
thus  doee  not  involve  a  breach  df  Federal 
law  or  regulation.  The  Sodal  Beeuilty  Ad- 
ministration has  no  stetutory  basU  for  either 
promoting  or  discouraging  such  use  nor  does 
it  have  oonqdete  Information  about  the  ax- 
tent  of  such  use.  It  Is  known,  however,  that 
use  of  the  number  by  Stete  and  local  govem- 
mente  and  private  organiaatlons  is  wide- 
q>read  and  appears  to  be  growing. 

I  think  it  is  slgnlflcant  that  non-Federal 
uses  of  the  number  have  grown  deq>lte  the 
Social  Secxulty  Administration's  general  pol- 
icy of  not  encouraging  such  uses.  For  in- 
stence,  under  current  policy  SSA  doee  not 
propose,  endorse,  or  initiate  actions  that 
would  enlarge  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
number  outside  of  the  Federal  uses  required 
under  Executive  Order  9397.  Nor  does  SSA 
comply  with  requeste  from  organisations  for 
service  of  Information  that  would  invdve 
use  of  trust  ftmd  money  for  non-social  secu- 
rity program  purpoees  or  that  would  Involve 
any  dlsdosure  of  personal  informaUon.  Nev- 
ertheless, non-Federsl  use  of  the  number  has 
grown,  indicating  a  growing  need  on  the  part 
of  many  organiaationa  for  a  universal  Idsn- 
tifier  for  the  filing  of  Information  on  a  given 
individual. 

This  need  has  caused  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Stete  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  aak  the  Social  Seciirlty  Adminis- 
tration to  issue  additional  numliers  and 
provide  verification  and  Identification  serv- 
ices. T.»/>fciTig  any  clear  basis  for  denying 
some  requeste  and  honoring  others,  SSA  has 
consistently  refused  to  provide  assistance  for 
non-Federal  uses  of  the  social  security  ntun- 
ber which  have  no  relevance  to  the  conduct 
of  Its  programs. 

Since  the  poUdes  I  have  descrilMd  were 
developed,  two  conflicting  kinds  of  pressuree 
and  concerns  have  devdoped.  On  the  one 
tiand,  it  Is  believed  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  current  number  issuance 
procedures  should  be  tightened  considerably, 
so  as  to  make  the  number  more  reliable  as 
an  Identlflsr  per  te.  Because  of  the  way  the 
numbers  are  now  Issued  and  because  the 
social  security  card  Itsdf  contelns  uo  posi- 
tive means  of  identifying  the  bearer,  the 
social  security  nximber  cannot  be  fully  rdied 
upon  as  a  unique  Individual  Identifier.  This 
fact  is  of  concern  to  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  which  use  the  number  qyedflcally 
for  identification  purpoees.  It  is  also  a  con- 
cern of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  welfare  and  of  the  Congreas  in 
considerations  of  the  use  of  the  social  secu- 
rity number  as  a  means  of  administrative 
control  for  various  Federal  programs  in- 
cluding the  Preddent's  proposed  program 
of  welfare  reform. 

On  the  other  hand,  concern  is  e^reased 
about  increased  rlaka  of  invasion  of  privacy 
that  may  result  from  the  exlstenos  of  a  uni- 
versal Identifier,  particularly  in  computer- 
ized date  exchange.  Because  of  the  increasing 
use  of  the  Sodal  Seourlty  number  as  an  iden- 


tifiM-,  this  ounoean  has  tended  to  focus  on 
(ha*  number.  As  a  rssult,  many  people  are 
ZMW  qosaOoning  the  Increasing  use  of  the 
number  by  non-Federal  groupa. 

Because  of  these  conflicting  pressures  and 
oonoems,  the  Oommlsdoner  of  Sodal  Seou- 
rtty oonvened  a  task  force  of  high-level  eo- 
dal sseurKy  oOdala  last  year  to  reexamine 
the  polldes  and  prooedursa  rdating  to  the 
iaauanoa.  malntenanea,  and  xton-Fsdaral  uss 
of  tha  aodal  security  number.  The  Commis- 
akHMT  raoognlHwd  that  the  growing  use  of 
(he  number  as  a  personal  idantlfler  raises  is- 
susa  v^iloh  are  beyond  the  policy  oonoems 
of  the  Sodal  Security  Administration.  There- 
fore, he  asked  that  (he  group  address  Itadf 
to  fewo  taaks:  first,  it  ts  to  detennine  if  there 
sea  any  ohaagw  In  SSA's  poUdes  (hat  are 
naaded  or  desirable  and  (hat  can  properly 
ba  made  within  the  aoo|M  of  the  agency's 
praaant  authority;  seoond.  It  is  to  Identify  the 
Issues  that  should  be  conddered  by  a  more 
broadly  oonstltuted  group  which  could  in 
turn  deveUq)  reoommMidations  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Bxecutive  Branch  and  by  the 
Congress.  I  have  requested  the  Oommlssloner 
of  Sodal  Security  to  fondah  me  with  the 
resulte  of  the  task  fbroe  effort  at  the  earlieat 
poadble  date.  It  is  my  IntemUon  to  use  the 
task  fores  npart  as  the  foundation  for  the 
davdopment  of  DHKW  policy  recommenda- 
tions. I  will  be  pleased  to  submit  the  Depart- 
ment's recommendations  to  (he  Subcommit- 
tee aa  soon  as  they  are  available. 

With  the  Subcommittee's  permlaston,  I 
would  like  to  discuss,  for  a  moment,  the  pos- 
sible beneflte  and  rlaks  inherent  in  a  uni- 
versal Identifier,  wliether  It  be  the  social 
security  number  or  some  other  number.  There 
woTild  certainly  be  an  enormous  conventenoe 
in  having  a  single  Identtfier  for  each  in- 
dividual. It  would  sin4>llfy  and  make  more 
eflident  the  acquidUon.  storage  and  use  of 
date  needed  both  to  provide  desired  social 
services  to  IndlvidiuOs  and  to  generate  useful 
stetlstlcal  Information.  Overlap,  duplication 
and  confusion  in  recordkeeping  could  be 
minimized.  More  in:^>ortantly,  though.  It 
wotdd  greatly  facllitete  the  obtaining  of 
needed  information  to  fill  in  voids  and  gen- 
erate the  type  of  complete  record  that  is  re- 
quired to  provide  an  individual  with  compre- 
hend ve  social  services  to  improve  his  health, 
education  and  economic  well-bdng. 

It  is  this  very  ease  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, of  course,  which  raisss  the  spectre  of 
Invasion  of  privacy.  What  la  nesded  then  is 
the  devdopment  of  safeguards  which  will 
prevent  unauthorized  accees  to  Individual 
records.  Before  the  advent  of  computer  tech- 
nology, all  date  bad  to  be  stored  as  printed 
material.  Access  was  controlled  by  restricting 
the  persons  who  could  physically  see  the 
printed  material.  Needless  to  say.  this  ap- 
proach has  had  ite  drawbacks  and  security  of 
files  has  been  a  problem  wherever  sendtive 
material  Is  stored.  ^ 

Computers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
reveal  any  Information  unless  Instructed  by 
the  proper  code.  Not  only  doea  the  computer 
act  as  a  giant  combination  safe,  but  it  also 
can  be  programmed  so  that  aeoeaa  to  various 
categories  of  Information  each  require  a  dif- 
ferent code.  In  other  words,  information,  even 
about  a  single  individual,  can  be  effectively 
locked  m  many  separate  combinatlcKi  safss. 
The  fact  that  safeguards  may  not  now  be 
adequate  does  not  mean  they  cannot  be  de- 
veloped and  put  into  effect  throughout  soci- 
ety. Stetutes  designed  to  define  and  protect 
an  Individual's  righte  in  computerized  Infor- 
mation storage  and  exchange  can  be  enacted; 
systems  that  use  the  Inherent  capabilities  of 
ths  con4>uter  to  safsgusrd  confidentiality  of 
Information  can  be  developed.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  all  of  us  In  government  to  devote 
enough  attention  to  the  development  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  now,  so  that  in  futiue  years 
society  wai  not  be  faced  with  an  "either/or" 
deddon  on  the  question  of  computerized 
date  exchange  versus  individual  privacy. 


Mr.  Ohalrman,  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, in  doelng  I  would  like  to  summarlas 
soma  genaral  observations  about  the  prob- 
lems raised  today. 

Improvemente  in  technology  have  often 
had  a  way  of  eecaping  man'a  efforte  to  control 
their  potential  for  harm.  Our  polluted  air 
and  water  testify  to  that.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here,  because  we  are  foreseeing  the 
problems  at  an  early  stage,  to  exerdae  the 
necessary  control  to  prevent  the  potential 
abuss  invdved  In  the  cybernetic  revolution. 
The  need  to  acquire  and  analyse  vast 
ankounte  at  date  about  Individuala  will  con- 
tinue to  inereaae  with  the  complexity  of  our 
society.  Without  the  analysis  of  date,  ths 
Natton  would  move  hedtently,  greying  for 
solutions  to  ite  present  problems  with  no 
assurance  of  sucoees,  without  the  means  even 
to  know  if  it  were  succeeding  or  falling. 
With  the  analysis  of  date,  however,  it  can 
move  forward  nxwe  ddiberatdy  and  con- 
fidently and  better  measure  ite  suooeasss. 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  of  whether 
the  date  should  be  collected  and  analyzed. 
It  must  be  if  we  are  to  reach  the  goals  to 
which  we  aspire— a  healthy.  weU-edueated 
citiaenry  free  from  hunger  and  poverty.  We 
must  devdop  the  means  of  controlling  the 
potentld  for  harm  inherent  in  this  technol- 
ogy. We  may  need  to  conalder  affirmative  reg- 
ulation of  this  techndogy  if  preeent  Judlcld 
processes  prove  inadequate  In  protecting  our 
privacy.  We  must  devdop  procedures,  both 
technological  and  administrative,  to  guaran- 
tee the  confidentldity  of  information  tvp- 
pUed  by  Individuals,  or  they  will  be  rductant 
to  provide  it.  We  must  make  dear  to  in- 
dividuals from  whom  the  government  seeks 
information  on  a  vduntary  basia  that  they 
may  decline  to  respond  with  in^unity.  We 
may  find  it  useful  tojUstingulsh  sharply  be- 
tween the  ^>idication  of  this  technology  by 
those  organizations  whose  mlsdons  are  to 
promote  the  hedth,  education,  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens  and  those  whose  missions  are 
to  Investigate,  prosecute,  punish,  and  regu- 
late individuals. 

As  with  most  human  righte,  privacy  is  not 
an  absolute  right.  A  bdaace  must  be  struck 
between  society's  need  for  information  and 
the  Individud^  right  of  privacy.  But  It  must 
be  struck  by  the  active  decision  oi  the  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  and  not  be  merely  the 
result  of  inattention.  With  care  and  fore- 
sight, we  can  use  the  techndogy  of  the  cy- 
bernetic revdution  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind while  itiintmirtng  the  loss  of  privacy. 


POREION  ECONOBDC  POLICY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
speak  today  on  a  subject  which  I  have 
tollowed  ciosely  during  my  years  in  Con- 
gress. The  United  States  stands  at  a 
crossroads  In  its  international  financial 
affairs.  America  Is  suffering  from  the 
worst  balance-of-payments  deficits  in 
two  decades.  The  stability  of  the  dollar, 
the  security  of  our  country,  and  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  our  Govemmoit  in 
intemati(Rial  affairs  Is  being  adversely 
affected.  As  a  ddstor  nation,  we  will  be 
unable  to  T"f^<"«'^<"  a  position  of  strength 
in  the  world.  Without  fordgn  exchange, 
we  will  be  unable  to  contmoe  our  role  in 
world  seciirity  sind  economic  aid  ex- 
penditures. I  propose  to  analyse  our  pres- 
ent position  to  dato  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  to  project  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  continued  deficits  and  to  sug- 
gest remedies. 

THX  PSZSXNT  POSmON 

By  the  end  of  February  1971,  the 
United  States  had  total  liquid  liabilities 
abroad  of  $44.1  billion  divided  almost 
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evenly  between  foreisn  crfOdal  Institu- 
Uoou  such  as  centiml  banks  and  private 
persons  and  Instltutioas.  However,  our 
total  reserve  assets  were  $14^  billion 
with  $11  billion  of  that  amount  repre- 
senting our  gxdd  stock.  As  a  nation  we 
are  not  sufficiently  Uouid.  The  buildup  of 
these  Uouid  llabllltieB  abroad,  concen- 
trated in  Europe,  has  troubled  the  cen- 
tral bankers  of  western  nations,  and  i>e- 
rlodlcally  caused  panic  activity  in  the 
exchange  market. 

Exdudinflr  cosmetic  flnamnng  trans- 
actkais.  the  United  States  has  spent  more 
abroad  than  It  has  earned  for  the  last 
two  decades — excepting  the  year  1957  be- 
cause of  the  Suez  crisis.  In  studying  the 
facts,  it  is  clear  to  see  that  Oovemment 
expenditures  abroad  have  caused  our 
deficits  while  the  private  sectOT  has 
earned  foreign  exchange.  XJB.  expendi- 
tures for  aid  and  military  purposes 
abroad  cause  a  net  outflow  of  $4  billion 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  while  such 
itons  as  private  investments  have  re- 
turned over  $4.1  billion  net  in  1970.  The 
problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  balance, 
excluding  short-term  and  transitory 
flows,  the  Government  sector  was  in  defi- 
cit by  $5.3  billion,  while  the  private  sec- 
tor was  In  surplm.  including  trade,  tour- 
ism, and  Investments,  by  $1.5  billion. 
This  leaves  a  basic  deficit  for  1970  of  $3.8 
billion.  If  you  include  short-term,  tran- 
sitory flows  plus  errors  and  omissions, 
our  deficit  in  1970— liquidity  basis  ex- 
cluding SDK's— was  $4.7  billion.  In  1971. 
the  first  quarter  alone  registered  $3.2 
billion  deficit.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

TBAOB   AND   TOXTUSM 

Our  trade  balance,  on  the  balance-of- 
paymmts  basis,  which  was  in  surplus 
by  almost  $7  billion  in  1964.  had  slipped 
to  $660  million  in  1969,  rose  to  $2.1  bil- 
UoQ  in  1970  and  has  slipped  back  to  an 
annual  rate  of  less  than  $1  bUUon.  The 
facts  indicate  that  in  some  commodities 
we  have  a  severe  internal  strain  from 
massive  imports,  but  more  importantly, 
the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  ttiat  we  as 
a  Nation  have  not  exported  oiough.  Al- 
though the  aggregate  anwimt  of  UjS.  ex- 
ports has  rlsoi,  our  share  of  world  ex- 
ports has  declined  from  18.2  patent  in 
1960  to  15.6  percent  in  1970.  We  are 
losing  markets,  thai  is,  we  are  getting 
a  smaller  piece  of  the  increase  in  total 
world  exports.  To  a  large  degree,  bloc 
formation  abroad  and  the  trade  diverting 
effects  of  such  formation  has  had  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  UB.  exports.  eq>e- 
ctaUy  In  the  agrlcultiiral  sector. 

The  European  community,  for  ex- 
amine, accounted  for  26.2  percent  of  total 
world  exports  in  1960  and  31.9  percent  In 
1970.  This  differential  of  5.7  percentage 
points  for  the  EEC  between  1960  and  1970 
might  seem  small,  but  apply  that  to  the 
$164.6  billion  Increase  in  wtu-Id  exports 
during  that  time,  and  it  represents  the 
"oapture"  of  $9.4  billian  in  extra  business. 

Our  tourism  acooimt  was  in  deficit  by 
%2A  bUUon  m  1970— including  trans- 
portation. With  an  estimated  168  million 
world  travelers  in  1970,  the  United  States 
attracted  less  than  10  percent  of  them. 
Certainly  we  can  do  more  to  attract  for- 
eign visitors  to  our  shores  to  increase 
tourism  receipts. 


UB.  direct  investments  abroad  earn 
the  largest  net  share  of  our  foreign  ex- 
change receipts.  Whereas  during  the  last 
few  years  our  net  trade  bcQance  has  de- 
creased more  than  11  percent  annnaBy, 
the  net  contrlbutian— outftows  versus  in- 
flows— of  direct  private  investments 
id}ro«Ki  has  increased  by  over  16  percent. 
In  1970  akne,  $7.9  billion  was  earned  by 
our  investments  abroad  from  royalties 
and  fees  and  repatriated  income.  Netted 
against  capital  outflows,  investments 
earned  $4.1  billion  in  foreign  exchange. 
In  addition,  the  Commerce  Department 
has  estimated  that  25  percent  of  all  UB. 
exports  are  to  foreign  aflUiates  of  UB. 
corporations  from  their  dranestlc  parent, 
aiH>roxlmately  $10  billian  in  UB.  export 
sales. 

T7.8.  XCOKOmC  AID 

The  United  States  spent  $3.96  bilUcn 
in  1970  on  UB.  loons,  grants,  and  aid 
with  the  net  outflows  on  this  account 
being  $702  million.  It  has  been  shown  in 
public  testimony  that  tied  aid  has  saved 
$500  million  in  balance-of-payments 
costs.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  take 
any  action  which  will  reverse  this  and 
cause  additional  foreign  exchange  ex- 
penditures thus  increasing  the  outflows 
to  over  $1  bUUon  oo  this  account. 

In  1970,  the  UB.  net  military  costs— 
expenditures  less  sales — abroad  amount- 
ed to  $3.4  billion.  Of  that  amount,  a  net 
$1  bUlirai  was  spent  in  the  EEC  repre- 
senting the  bulk  of  our  NATO  costs.  This 
imbalance  with  regard  to  our  defense 
expenditures  has  existed  for  the  better 
part  of  two  decades.  In  addition,  our  net 
cost  of  defense  deployments  In  the  Pa- 
cific area  has  given  Japan  a  $644  million 
windfall  in  1970.  Even  before  the  war 
buildup,  Japan  received  a  $300  to  $350 
million  favorable  balance  from  this 
source.  These  military  expenditures  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  United  States 
aasimies  its  obligations  to  act  as  a  peace- 
ful deterrent  In  the  free  worid.  But  other 
boieficiary  nations  should  also  help  pay 
for  these  costs,  as  a  minimum  by  correct- 
ing the  effects  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

>U— !■!,  ■  OONOaaOXKCaB  or  COWTIWUKU  DBFICRa 

If  we  continue  down  the  road  of  exces- 
sive international  spending,  not  earning 
enough  foreign  exchange,  then  our  lAU- 
ity  and  freedom  to  act  in  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  miUtary  sphere  will  be  limited. 
Right  now  we  are  able  to  continue  our 
deficits  only  because  tthe  Europeans  have 
been  willing  to  finance  them  by  holding 
dc^lars.  The  recent  crisis  in  the  exchange 
markets  indicates  that  foreign  govern- 
ments are  becoming  tired  of  holding  \m- 
limited  amoimts  of  dollars  especially 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
funds  Is  being  eroded  by  infiation.  Eu- 
rope Is  being  forced,  by  our  dollar  ac- 
cumulations abroad,  into  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere. The  EEC  countries  plan  to  narrow 
the  parities  of  their  respective  currencies 
in  order  to  establish  a  de  facto  single 
currency  system.  Our  continued  deficits 
are  acting  to  speed  this  process. 

When  Europe  develops  a  de  facto  single 
currency,  it  may  well  become  a  world 
reserve  monetary  unit  as  the  dollar  is 


today.  If  so,  and  if  the  dollar  Is  therefore 
less  acceptable,  the  UB.  standing  In  the 
world — and  not  Just  the  world  economy- 
may  be  seriously  eroded. 

U.S.  direct  investments  abroad,  our 
foreign  exchange  breadwinner,  will  be 
restricted  because  expansion  of  these  in- 
vestments abroad  will  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  foreign  countries  to  accept 
dollars.  As  a  bloc,  the  EEC  could  estab- 
lish two  rates  of  exchange  for  the  dol- 
lar. In  trade,  the  present  rate  would 
remain  with  no  devaluation  or  revalua- 
tion. No  foreign  country  could  afford  to 
continue  to  finance  chit  deficits  by  giv- 
ing us  a  periodic  trade  adjustment  ad- 
vantage through  currency  manipula- 
tions. For  Investment  capital,  the  ex- 
change rate  would  be  adjusted  a<xordlng 
to  supply  and  demand.  Thus,  in  the  pres- 
ent situation,  the  dollar  would  be  lower 
In  value  through  the  upward  movemoit 
of  other  curroicies,  making  it  more  ex- 
pensive to  Invest  abroad.  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  will  happen  tomorrow,  but  it 
could  happen  any  time  if  we  continue 
with  our  deficits  at  the  present  levti. 
In  fact,  in  a  small  way,  Belgium  has  a 
two-tier  exchange  rate  system;  one  for 
capital  transactions  and  one  for  current 
transactions,  and  France  advocates  such 
a  system  for  the  EEC  as  a  whole. 

The  European  countries  will  certainly 
maintain  closer  supervislcKi  over  the  vast 
$60  bilUoQ  Euro-currency  market.  At 
presmt.  many  international  coipora- 
tioDs  from  various  nations  freely  use 
these  funds  for  investments.  The  Euro- 
pean governments,  to  insure  stability  in 
the  flow  of  these  fimds  will  attempt  to 
regtilate  them.  It  will  be  of  prime  im- 
portance that  we  as  a  nation  Insure  the 
fair  use  of  these  fimds  to  all  nationals 
on  a  reciprocal  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

Since  our  deficits  stem  from  rdatively 
fixed  Government  expenditures  abroad, 
any  revaluation  of  foreign  currencies — 
which  amounts  to  a  de  facto  dollar  de- 
valuatl(» — ^Just  increases  our  foreign  oQ' 
erating  costs.  The  October  1969  revalu- 
ation of  the  German  mark  by  almost  9 
percent  Increases  our  military  expendi- 
tures in  Germany  by  $100  million.  A  re- 
valuation of  the  Japanese  yen  would 
certainly  have  the  same  effect.  As  long 
as  the  EEC  maintains  variable  levies  <ai 
our  most  ccxnpetltive  export— agricul- 
ture— and  the  EEC  and  Japan  maintain 
non-tatlff  and  tariff  -  barriers  respec- 
tively, revaluations  may  gain  us  little 
unless  accompanied  by  more  open  mar- 
kets for  our  goods. 


My  28,  1971 
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We  must  earn  more  foreign  exchange 
as  a  Nation.  There  are  only  three  wajrs 
to  do  this:  First,  by  selling  more  abrocul; 
second,  by  buying  less  from  abroad:  and. 
third,  by  cutting  down  on  all  excess  Gk>v- 
emment  expenditures  abroad.  Buying 
less  is  the  least  acceptable  option  because 
it  leads  to  economic  isolationism  behind 
difBcult  tariff  barriers.  Cutting  excess 
Government  expenditures  sUDroad,  uni- 
laterally, may  be  difficult  but  certainly 
would  be  of  value.  Selling  more  abroad, 
in  goods,  services,  and  increasing  direct 
Investments  combined  with  a  curb  on 
Oovemment  expenditures  abroad  is  the 
best  road  to  a  stable  dollar. 


This  Nation  must  push  for  reciprocity 
in  all  tra^ng  relationships  with  other 
countries.  Our  greatest  asset  and 
strength  lies  in  our  mai^ets  and  access 
thereto.  Our  Oovemment  should  con- 
sider all  economic  rdationships  betweoi 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
while  advancing  the  fairness  Inherent  in 
reciprocity.  This  means  that  in  economic 
negotiations  we  must  Include  trade  in 
goods,  tourism,  national,  and  reciprocal 
treatment  of  our  direct  investments,  as- 
surance of  repatriation  of  earnings,  in- 
dustrial property  rights,  and  other  con- 
siderations of  quantitative  economic 
value.  In  those  countries  where  we  ex- 
pend dollars  for  defense,  as  In  Eur(«>e, 
the  balance  gained  on  this  acooimt  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  agree  on  Industrial  tariff 
cuts  tliat  have  the  effect  of  giving  every- 
one an  even  break  in  the  trade  of  goods 
and  fall  to  follow  up  by  correcting  the 
Imbalance  against  the  United  States  in 
another  area  such  as  military  expendi- 
tures. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  is  an  international  "rioles 
of  the  road"  for  trading  relationships.  It 
was  developed  in  the  late  1940's  to 
achieve,  through  multilateral  action,  the 
desired  result  of  aiding  a  war  torn  world. 
It  was  to  bring  order  to  the  international 
economic  ^here  and  some  of  its  provi- 
sions were  structured  to  help  a  devas- 
tated Europe  back  on  its  feet.  Well, 
Europe  and  Japan  are  back  in  the  main- 
stream of  international  economic  rela- 
tionships. It  may  be  time  to  reevaluate 
this  agreement  which  so  heavily  influ- 
ences U.S.  actions  in  International  trade, 
but  which  has  never  been  ratifled  by  the 
Congress. 

Article  XVI  allows  European  nations 
to  rebate,  on  export,  "Indirect"  taxes,  but 
we  in  the  United  States  which  relies  more 
heavily  on  income  taxes  caimot  rebate  as 
much  of  our  tax  burden  because  income 
taxes  are  construed  to  be  direct.  Articles 
n  and  m  of  the  OATT  allow  the  imposi- 
tion of  border  tax  adjustments  or  charges 
on  imports  but  only  for  the  amount  of 
the  indirect  tax  applied  locally.  Here 
again  the  United  States  loses  out  espe- 
cially when  trying  to  compete  in  third 
country  markets  with  the  tax  rebated 
goods  of  the  EEC.  These  circumstances 
would  warrant  a  csireful  study  of  alter- 
native tax  systems. 

To  be  made  to  work  the  xmcondi- 
tional  most-favored-natlon — UMPN — 
principle  must  be  applied  in  an  interna- 
tional environment  of  full  reciprocity.  In 
this  way  we  can  have  truly  freer  trade 
without  hidden  barriers.  What  sense  does 
it  make  to  agree  on  a  3 -percent  tariff 
level  for  auto  imports  into  the  United 
States,  as  we  did  in  the  Kennedy  round 
tariff  negotiations,  allow  Japan  to  avail 
itself  of  this  low  duty  because  of  UMPN, 
and  stand  by  while  they  maintain  non- 
tariff  barriers,  including  an  import  tax 
which  has  a  discriminatory  impact 
against  large  automobiles?  Under  MFN, 
we  must  have  fully  reciprocal  treatmoit 
from  Japan  if  freer  trade  is  to  be 
achieved. 

We  need  to  explore  the  area  of  tax 
rate  reductions  for  the  export  of  goods.  If 
ve  are  to  compete  with  other  nations 


internationally,  we  must  beat  them  at 
their  own  game  while  aggressively  seek- 
ing new  markets  for  our  goods.  The  ad- 
ministration has  presented  to  Congress 
an  export  tax  deferral  Incentive  known 
as  the  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration— DISC.  This  proposal  deserves 
careful  and  favorable  attention  by  the 
committees  concerned. 

We  shoiild  do  all  we  can  to  sell  the 
United  States  as  a  toiuist  destination. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  attract  more 
foreign  visitors  who  spend  an  average  of 
$400  to  $500  per  trip.  The  Congress 
passed  forward-looking  legislation  in  Oc- 
tober of  1970  to  enhance  the  duties  of 
the  UB.  Travel  Service.  Known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  91-477,  it  authorized  sm  increase 
in  the  Travel  Service  budget  to  $15  mil- 
lion to  enable  it  to  effectively  seek  for- 
eign visitors.  The  hearings  record  on 
that  act  contains  ample  evidence  that 
countries  such  as  Ireland  are  doing  more 
than  the  United  States  to  attract  for- 
eign tourists.  I  urge  full  funding  of  the 
Travel  Service  so  that  we  may  close  the 
gap  in  the  travel  deflcit. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  developed  a  new  pro- 
gram to  flnance  the  export  of  tourism 
services.  In  particiilar,  the  Bank  wUI  of- 
fer guarantees  and  low-cost  money  to 
attract  foreign  travelers  to  the  United 
States.  In  terms  of  the  possible  foreign 
exchange  that  we  can  earn  from  this 
operation,  I  feel  this  financial  assistance 
is  worth  the  effort.  But  we  need  to  do 
more. 

Just  as  this  administration  has  pro- 
posed v£Lrious  tax  Incentives  for  the  ex- 
port of  goods,  there  is  no  reason  why  we, 
as  a  nation,  should  not  offer  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  export  of  tourism  services. 
Tourism  receipts  represent  earnings  of 
over  $2.7  billion  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments— ^including  tourist  transporta- 
tion. We  should  offer  scHne  type  of  teuc  in- 
centive to  Increase  our  service  exports, 
that  is  to  attract  more  foreign  visitors 
to  our  shores.  Maybe  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  corporation  idea  should 
be  studied  for  this  sector.  A  14-  to  20- 
point  tax  rate  reduction  for  the  foreign 
exchange  income  earned  by  servicing 
foreign  visitors  could  go  a  long  way  in 
inducing  more  companies  to  seek  for- 
eign travelers  to  our  shores.  In  addition, 
such  an  Inducement  would  not  violate 
the  GATT  because  the  QATf  applies 
only  to  goods  and  not  services. 

XJX.    DIXXCT    mVSaTMEWTS 

We  should  proceed  to  decontrol  UB. 
direct  investments.  The  controls  them- 
selves have  created  distortions  in  mone- 
tary fiows  causing  an  outflow  in  the  flrst 
quarter  of  the  year  and  an  inflow  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  only  to  have  another  out- 
flow in  the  next  first  quarter.  All  of  these 
actions  of  legerdemain  take  place  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  program  to  improve 
the  balEince  of  payments. 

Corporations  have  been  forced  into 
heavy  debt  structures  abroad  with  in- 
creased interest  payments  to  foreigners. 
They  have  borrowed  about  $4  billion 
iram  1968  through  1970  in  the  Euro- 
bond market  and  up  to  $2.1  billion  from 
banks — ^long  term  cmly.  But  of  the  $4 
billion,  only  $1.7  billion  was  actually 
iised  for  direct  investment.  Bank  loans 
may  have  had  the  same  utilization  rate. 


In  effect,  UB.  corporations  were  forced 
into  borrowing  these  ftakls  against  fu- 
ture needs  to  satisfy  the  pKpa  balance 
approach  of  the  OFDI  system.  Because 
of  the  controls,  these  excess  fimds,  on 
which  Interest  has  to  be  paid  to  a  for- 
eigner, skitter  from  Europe  to  the  Uhited 
States  and  back.  In  addition,  the  export 
of  goods  on  credit  is  considered  an  ex- 
port of  capital  debited  against  a  com- 
pany "allowables." 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  the 
most  productive  asset  we  have,  in  terms 
of  earned  foreign  exchange,  is  UB.  direct 
investments  abroad?  It  is  time  to  do  away 
with  OFDI  controls.  On  June  7.  1971. 
I  introduced  legislation— B.  2019 — ^in  this 
Chamber  to  amend  the  "Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act"  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  controls  on  UB.  direct  investments 
in  allied  countries. 

This  administration  is  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  decontrolling  UB.  foreign  direct 
investments  as  soon  as  feasible.  I  trust 
that  my  bill  will  help  the  White  House  in 
its  determination  to  eliminate  them. 

mUTABT  EZFKKDZTUUB 

Given  the  fact  that  all  military  peace- 
keeping expenditures  abroad  cost  a  net 
$3.4  billion  including  a  deflcit  in  Western 
Europe  of  $1.2  billion— $1  UUion  of 
which  represents  expenditures  in  the 
EEC — the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  our  NATO 
allies  on  payment  for  these  foreign  ex- 
change costs  in  their  aresis.  I  am  not 
referring  here  to  a  financing  gimmick 
which  just  bides  time,  but  actual  pay- 
ments to  offset  these  expenditures.  This 
can  be  achieved  by  establishing  an  in- 
ternational fund  into  which  all  West- 
em  countries  that  receive  a  payments 
surplus  on  the  Joint  defense  account 
could  contribute  the  amount  of  that  sur- 
plus. The  deficit  coimtries  could  then  be 
c<»npensated  out  of  this  fund.  Of  course, 
I  would  envision  Japan  as  an  active 
member  since  they  receive  a  net  $644  mil- 
lion from  U.S.  defense  expenditures 
there. 

In  this  manner,  we  can  have  a  true 
burden-sharing  effort  In  the  defense 
field. 

CONCX.T7BIOJf 

The  steps  that  I  have  outlined  will 
increase  U.S.  foreign  exchange  earnings, 
thus  reducing  our  deficits.  By  these  ac- 
tions we  will  be  able  to  continue  in  our 
role  as  a  free  Nation  willing  to  extoid  a 
helping  hand  to  those  in  need.  We  will 
be  able  to  ccmtinue  economic  aid.  the 
freedom  to  travel,  and  the  free  access  of 
goods.  Investments,  technology,  and  cur- 
rency across  international  borders.  If  we 
fail  to  correct  this  situation,  we  may  find 
ourselves  suffocated  within  the  confines 
of  fortress  America,  receding  briilnd 
tariff  barriers  and  becoming  Iscdated 
from  the  economic  worid  around  us.  Mr. 
President,  the  1950's  was  called  the  dec- 
ade of  reconstructicm.  the  1960's  the 
decade  of  development;  let  us  make  the 
1970's  the  decade  of  responsibility. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reckd- 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
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had  Afflnd  his  dgnatore  to  the  oiroIlMl 
bffl  (HJt  4763)  to  amend  seettan  5065 
of  title  36.  united  States  Code,  In  order 
to  extend  the  antboity  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  estabUsh 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  exchange 
ot  medical  Informatloa. 


PKRIOBSXON  FOR  CXROSRINO  THE 
YEAS  AMD  MATS  ON  PASSAGE  OF 
HEW  AFPRCffRXATlON  BILL 

lifr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ifr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  mianimoos  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  at  any  time  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
HEW  approprtatlon  bffl. 

Hie  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectloo,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LDCITATION  OF  TIME  ON  AMEND- 
MENT8  TO  AMENiaiEMTS  TO  THE 
HEW  AFPBCH>RIATION  BUJj 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  on  *"— '»<*»*i>fpts  to  amendments  to 
the  HEW  apuropriation  bill  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  at  such 
amendment  and  the  rfiating^i^hfid  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  MAOHTTSOir). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  immediately  f  <dlowing  the 
conclusion  of  the  orders  recognizing 
Senators,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action  of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  I  bc^e  it  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

Hm  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  manimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Bfc.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  has  no  further  state- 
ment at  this  time,  I  shall  proceed  to 
outline  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
ajn. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognised, each  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, and  in  the  order  stated:  Soiators 


DommcK,  BaocK.  Bucklxt,  Bt«o  of  Vir- 
ginia, Cinaia,  Onnaarr,  and  TmraMoiiD; 
after  wiMt  ttw  dtettngoished  senior 
Soiator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haixxb)  will 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  that,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

At  the  condtision  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tiim  of  the  Federal  meat  infection  bill. 
Calendar  Order  No.  291.  S.  1316.  Debate 
thereon  is  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  dlvl<ted.  with  time  on  any 
amendments  to  be  limited  each  to  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  a  rolleall  vote  on  final 
passage  of  that  measure  is  possUsle. 

When  the  meat  inflection  bill  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  Senate  wffl  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  business,  S. 
3308,  the  emergency  loan  guarantee  bffl, 
and  the  pending  question  at  that  time 
will  be  the  amendment  by  Mr.  McGovkxn. 

RoUcall  votes  may  occur  at  any  time 
on  amendments  to  S.  2308  or  on  tabUng 
motions  throughout  the  afternoon  on 
tomorrow. 

Conference  reports  may  also  be  called 
up.  Other  measiu-es  may  be  called  up 
by  the  Majority  Leader  under  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  some  days  ago  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Electlcois  Cam- 
paign bill. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  it  will  adjourn  until 
9:30  ajn.  on  Friday. 

A  cloture  motion  was  introduced  today. 
The  rolleall  vote  on  that  cloture  motion 
will  occur  on  Friday  morning  at  about 
10:40  ajn..  after  which  there  will  be 
roUcall  votes  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill. 

There  will  be  a  Saturday  session,  with 
at  least  one  rolleall  vote-^)06sibly  more. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  c(Hne  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pm.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  29.  1971.  at  10  am. 


NOMINATIONB 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  28, 1971: 

DSPAKTMBIT  or  LaBOK 

RiobArd  Seliabert.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
SoUcttor  for  tbe  Department  of  lAbor,  vice 
Peter  O.  NMh. 

Diplomatic  amd  FoKBoif  Bevies 
Tb«  fotlowlng-nain«d  peraon  for  appoint- 
ment  as  a  Foreign  Senrloe  offloar  of  claas  1. 
a  oon«ilar  offloer,  and  a  secretary  In  the 
dijfloinfttlo  serrloe  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
Amarlok: 

RaTmoad  L.  Oarthoff,  of  OonnecUcut. 

Vor  appotntment  as  a  Foreign  Servloe  offi- 
cer of  eUaa  3.  a  corvnUar  oOeer,  and  a  secre- 
tary m  the  d^domaUc  service  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America: 

John  V.  Hedberg.  at  MaryUDd. 


Kow  FamgD  Senrloe  oOean  ot  ciaaa  3  and 
■eentadea  in  the  dlplomatto  aamoe,  to  be 
also  ooniilar  oOohs  of  the  United  Stataa  ^ 
America: 

OuUel  O.  Newberry,  of  North  OaroUna. 

OroTer  W.  Peniberthy.  at  Marylaad. 

For  appointment  as  Foretgn  Samoe  offloen 
of  claas  3,  oonsiilar  offloen.  and  secieterlae 
In  the  dlplomatlo  aerrlce  ot  the  Ututed  Statas 
of  AsMilcft: 

Boyal  X.  Garter,  ot  OalU omlft. 

Arthur  &  Ooodwm.  Jr..  of  narld&. 

Clinton  Thazton.  of  Kentucky. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Servloe  In- 
focmatloQ  oOeers  of  cUss  3,  aonmiiiLr  offl- 
oen,  and  seeretarlea  In  the  diplomatic  serv- 
loe of  the  United  States  of  Amatlca: 

Philip  A.  Benson,  of  ZlUnola. 

Joeeph  L.  Dees,  of  Mar^and. 

Wallace  K.  Olbaon.  of  VliglnU. 

Idward  U.  Harper,  of  Idsbo. 

Walter  A.  Kohl,  of  Washington. 

Donald  R.  Newm&n,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Saerale  A.  Owens,  of  New  Tortc. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  officer  of  claas  S  to  class  4: 

Jamas  B.  cairoU,  of  THin^ls 

For  re^polntment  In  the  Foreign  Servloe 
as  »  Foreign  Service  offloer  of  class  4,  s 
consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  dlp> 
lomatlo  servloe  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America: 

Robert  T.  Grey,  Jr.,  of  Connectleut. 

For  appointment  to  Foreign  Service  offl- 
cers  of  class  4,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
tarlee  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America: 

Andrew  An<k«novlch,  of  Connecticut. 

Chester  E.  Norris,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

S.  Richard  Rand,  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  J.  Relchenbach,  of  Connecticut. 

James  H.  Savery,  of  New  York. 

A.  Stephen  Vltale,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Rose  P.  Wong,  of  HawaU. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Servloe  lnfor< 
mstlon  officers  oT  class  4,  consular  offlceTs, 
and  secretaries  In  the  dlplamattc  servloe  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Jack  C.  Broclunan.  of  Maryland. 

Carl  D.  Howard,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Millard  L.  Johnson.  Jr.,  of  CaUfomla. 

Bdward  O.  McBrlde,  of  Georgia. 

Ronald  P.  Oppen.  of  Florida. 

Carl  R.  Sharek,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

Gerald  A.  Waters,  of  Illinois. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  of* 
flosTB  Of  class  6  to  class  6: 

Wayne  &.  Appleman,  of  Washington. 

Bdward  B.  Archer,  of  California. 

Jim  D.  Mark,  of  Georgia. 

Dan  B.  Turnqiilst,  of  Colorado. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  la- 
formation  offloer  of  class  e  to  claas  8: 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Bubank,  of  Maryland. 

For  reappointment  In  the  Fmvlgn  Servloe 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  5,  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
servloe  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Lowell  Richard  Jackson,  of  MlMourl. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  5.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary In  tbe  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Miss  C.  Rita  Lema,  of  Louisiana. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation offioers  of  dass  S.  consular  offloess, 
and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Melvln  I.  Carlaga.  of  Hawaii. 

Anthony  B.  Chlllura,  of  Florida. 

Robert  B.  Goaende,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  N.  MlnntUlo.  of  Massachusetts. 

For  promotlocx  ftom  Foreign  Servloe  offl« 
oetB  of  claas  7  to  class  6 : 

Bdward  Gordon  Ablngton.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Wayne  Thomas  Adams,  of  Bfalne. 

Jack  Aubert,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Thomas  Banqui.  of  California. 

John  S.  Boardman.  of  Ohio. 

John  V.  Brennan.  of  Oregon. 
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Baymond  F.  Buigiiardt,  Jr.,  of  New  Jeney. 

Oeorge  A.  Chseter.  Jr.,  of  California.    . 

Miss  Donna  Jean  Downard,  of  Washington. 

Michael  J.  Dufly,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Lynn*  Bray  ynlrtsasy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

W.  Douglas  Ptwkk.  «f  Tnrtlana 

Uoyd  B.  Oeorge.  of  Ptfmeylvanla. 

Jamsa  R.  Ooasar.  of  XUlnols. 

Hilton  L.  Orabam.  of  Oregon. 

John  BariH  Hamlltnn.  of  North  Carolina. 

Mahlon  Henderson,  of  Virginia. 

Cameron  R.  Buoe.  of  New  Tork. 

John  David  Taaans,  at  New  Tork. 

Miss  Anne  D.  JlUsoa.  of  Connecticut. 

OUbert  Matthew  Johnson,  of  Michigan 

Sander  A.  Johnson,  of  OaUfOmla. 

David  I.  Kemp,  of  New  Tork. 

John  KMendler.  of  New  ToriL 

William  J.  Kuahlla.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Howard  H.  lAnge.  of  Washington. 

Luciano  Manglafloo,  of  Connsottcut. 

Bay  A.  Meyer,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Richard  W.  Buldo,  Jr.,  of  CalUomla. 

Paul  I.  flchlamm,  of  New  Tork. 

Miss  Amelia  EUen  Shlppy,  of  New  Mexico. 

Baymond  F.  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  P.  Stnitael,  of  Mlaslsalppl. 

David  Roger  TeUeen.  of  Michigan. 

David  M.  Winn,  of  Tezaa. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation oOoars  of  olaas  7  to  class  6: 

Miss  Alison  Amht,  of  Delaware. 

RazTlgor  Basala.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Bemls,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

James  W.  Flndley,  of  Virginia. 

David  F.  Fltagerald,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  B.  If  Shin,  of  Rorlda. 

Miss  Kathryn  U  Koob,  of  Iowa. 

John  A.  Martlgan.  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  J.  Planty,  of  New  Tork. 

Harry  L.  Ponder  m,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

John  A.  Swenson.  of  Wlsoonaln. 

Richard  C.  Tyson,  of  CaUfomla. 

For  appointment  as  Foralgn  Service  of- 
fioers of  eiasa  e.  ooDSuIar  offioars.  and  see- 
retarlea In  the  dlplomaMo  servloe  of  the 
United  States  of  Amsrtca: 

J.  Brian  Atwood,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  DoUy  Ann  Johnson,  of  JifissourL 

Charles  A.  Kennedy,  of  CaUfomla. 

Francis  J.  Nelson,  of  New  Tork. 

Robert  E.  Park,  of  CaUfomla. 

Miss  M&ry  A.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Julia  Welch,  of  Missouri. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  8  to  claas  7 : 

Alan  WhltUer  Barr,  of  California. 

Karl  K.  JonleU,  of  Massachusetts. 

Oe<Hge  A.  Kadunar,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jonathan  B.  Krans,  of  New  Tork. 

Theodore  Eugene  Strlokler.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Susan  J.  Walters,  of  Connecticut. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  8  to  cisss  7: 

Miss  Barbara  Joan  iUlen,  of  MlssourL 

Brian  B.  Osrlaon,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Paula  J.  Causey,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Betsy  A.  Fitzgerald,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  J.  Alison  Chrabell.  of  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  E.  Hucbel.  of  minols. 

Miss  Judith  R.  Jamison,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  C.  Loverldge,  of  Utah. 

Michael  D.  Zlmmcarman,  of  North  Carolina. 

For  appointment  as  Foralgn  Service  offloen 
of  class  7.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  ot 
America: 

L.  Stuart  Allen,  of  Mlailsslppl. 

Robert  8.  Ayllng,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  T.  Barry,  ot  Texas. 

Robert  M.  Beeoroft.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Henry  Blum,  of  Virginia. 

Oeorge  T.  Boutin,  of  CalUomla. 

Ray  L.  Caldwell,  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Thomas  O.  Dawson  n,  of  MarylaiML 

GUbert  J.  Donahue,  of  Iteryland . 

Richard  W.  Brdman,  of  New  Jersey. 


Patrick  M.  FDlan.  of  OsUfomla. 

Richard  M.  Qlhaon.  of  cauf omia. 

Jack  L.  Ooanell.  Jr..  of  South  Carolina. 

James  L.  Halmo,  of  Washington. 

Mark  O.  Hambley.  of  lUlnols. 

FerrU  Rldiard  Jameson,  of  Michigan. 

David  H.  Kaeupar.  of  Michigan, 
wmiam  C.  KaUy.  Jr„  of  New  Jersey. 

John  H.  Kmg.  of  New  Jeney. 

Jacquea  Paul  Klein,  of  minals. 

C.  Mlchati  Konner,  of  New  Tork. 

Robert  J.  Kott.  of  New  Tork. 

Doxiglas  T.^t«g»Ti  of  New  Jersey. 

Gary  E.  Lee.  of  Ohio. 

Anthony  Legglo.  of  New  Tork. 

Ronald  Dean  Lorton.  of  New  Tork. 

^n,.>i«j>i  M.  Mahoney,  of  Massachusetts. 

Frederick  C.  MeBldowney.  of  Michigan. 

Martin  MoLean.  of  New  Jwsey. 

PhlUlp  J.  Metiler,  of  Kansss. 

Robert  A.  MUlspaugh,  of  New  Tork. 

William  C.  Mlms,  of  OeorgU. 

Malachy  T.  Minnies,  of  Virginia. 

Carlos  F.  J.  Moore,  of  North  Carolina. 

Stanley  T.  Myles.  of  Georgia. 

John  U.  Nix,  of  Alabama. 

TerreU  R.  Otis,  of  Maryland. 

Kenneth  W.  Parent,  of  XUlnols. 

John  A.  Pumdl.  of  Arkansas. 

Ross  8.  Quan.  of  Oalltorala. 

David  P.  Rawaon.  of  Ohio. 

Donald  A.  Roberts,  of  Minnesota. 

Andrew  Mlehaal  ShMds,  of  CaUfomla. 

Erie  K  Svendaen,  of  OonnecUcut. 

William  C.  Veale^  of  New  Tork. 

David  C.  Warhelt,  of  OaUfomla. 

Brio  R.  Weaver,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  C.  Weber,  of  Michigan. 

John  Hurd  WlUsM.  ot  New  Tork. 

Barry  B  Toung.  Jr..  of  Kansas. 

Richard  H.  Zom  IX.  of  Illinois. 

For  aiqiolntment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation offioers  of  class  7,  consular  offioers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  servloe  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

a.  Whitney  Aaoy.  ot  New  Jersey. 

Bruoe  K.  Byera.  ot  Maryland. 

Albert  W.  DalgUeah.  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Howard  B.  Daniel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  LucUle  B.  Dl  Palma,  of  New  ToTk. 

Mlsa  EmUy  J.  Drake,  of  Massachusetts. 

M«««  Paula  J.  Durbln.  of  HawaU. 

David  V.  Oehle,  of  (Xxlo. 

Miss  lisaetta  J.  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Alan  M.  King,  of  Tennessee. 

Ray  V.  Mr^i-^g**  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jos^h  DanM  CConnell,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

William  T.  Peters,  of  Vlr^nla. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Reeber.  of  California. 

Stanley  N.  Schrager,  of  minols. 

James  D.  Settle,  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Lois  M.  Sherman,  of  Tennessee. 

Michael  G.  Stevens,  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  A.  Vaughn,  of  Maryland. 

For  appolntmant  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  offioers.  and  secretaries  In 
the  dlplomatlo  servloe  of  the  United  States 
of  Amsrlca: 

Leslie  M.  Aleanuider.  of  New  Tork. 

John  Thotnas  Basek.  of  New  Tork. 

Miss  Barbara  K.  Bodlne,  of  California. 

Kevin  C.  Brennan,  of  Callfcwnla. 

Richard  H.  B.  BuU,  <rf  New  York. 

Peter  P.  Carrlco,  of  Waahlngton. 

Michael  Tlismas  Dixon,  of  New  Jeney. 

John  M.  Evans,  of  Virginia. 

Oale  N.  Orable,  of  OaBfomla. 

Joeeph  B  Hayes,  of  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia. 

untm  Buth  MUea  Henderson,  of  Mar^dsnd. 

Rex  L.  Hlmea,  of  Washington 

J.  AulHwy  Hooks,  of  North  OroMna. 

>nchael  8.  Lnoy,  of  Ibaaaehusetts. 

Michael  K.  Lyons,  of  New  Tork. 

Robert  J.  UeBwtin,  at  Florida. 

Peter  Robert  Beams,  of  Nevada. 

ffjt  KppobatBygat  as  Foreign  Servloe  In- 
formation oOoen  of  dass  8,  oonsular  offloera. 
and  secretaitee  la  the  dlplomatlo  service  of 
the  United  States  cf  America: 

M.  Fkanklln  KeSl.  at  CMUahoma. 


ComeUuB  C.  Walsh,  of  Connaotlevt. 

Foreign  Ssmoe  Beeerve  oOoen  to  be  con- 
sular offioen  ctf  the  united  States  of  America: 

Cupar  Dunham  Green,  of  Ohio. 

Hans  J.  Jensen,  of  OallfOrnla. 

Fonign  Servloe  Bssaivs  offloen  to  be  con- 
sular oOeen  and  ■ecrHartes  In  tiie  dtplo- 
matto  aervtoe  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
loa: 

Rtautrd  Allocca,  of  New  Jeney. 

Fisher  Ames,  of  California. 

Mlsa  SaUybeth  M.  Bvunbiey,  of  Texas. 

Daniel  J.  Calloway,  of  Vligjnla. 

Phmp  CbeiTy,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  jamea  Chaves,  of  CUlfomla. 

Adrian  B.  Clana,  of  Marjtend. 

Timothy  J.  Desmnnd,  of  Maasaebuaetta. 

David  H.  Dewhuist  m.  of  Ttaaa. 

•niomas  B.  DooUttle,  Jr..  of  nostda. 

William  W.  Douglass,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  T.  Dumalne.  of  Maryland. 

Charlea  T.  Bnglehart.  of  Ohio. 

George  F.  Fomer,  of  Washington 

Robert  M.  Fulton,  of  Virginia. 

FraiUE  A.  Gerardot.  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

Jay  K.  Gruner,  of  California. 

Robert  W.  matt,  of  HawaU. 

Rufus  A.  Horn.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

John  H.  Hoaklna.  of  Maryland. 

Keith  C.  Johnsim,  of  Montana 

Clement  Dtm  Jonea.  of  Florida. 

Thomaa  J.  Kennan,  ot  Virginia. 

Franklin  J.  Kline,  ot  Virginia. 

Allan  M.  LabowltB,  of  Maryland. 

Ryan  U  Lenox,  of  Virginia. 

John  H.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lee  G.  Mestrea,  ot  New  Jeraey. 

Stavls  J.  Milton,  ot  New  Jeney. 

Val  Moae.  Jr.,  of  Wlsooosln. 

John  S.  N<dton.  Jr.,  of  Vlrglnls. 

Arthur  J.  Olsen.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Thomas  T.  Orum,  of  Michigan. 

Plem  C.  Pingltore,  of  New  Hampsblra. 

Albot  P.  Raynor,  of  Maryland. 

Mlas  Tvtmne  BoMnson,  of  tha  Oletrlet  of 
Columbia. 

WUllam  F.  Rooney,  of  Virginia. 

Joaeph  M.  Segan.  of  Penn^lvanla. 

Frederldc  W.  Sllva,  of  Michigan, 

WaldUnlr  Skotsko.  of  Maryland. 

Joaeph  B  Skura,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  M.  Sladkln.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  J.  Smith,  of  Mlnneaota. 

Miss  Joyce  A.  Smith,  of  Tennanea. 

Frank  F.  Sommos.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Alfonso  G.  Spera,  of  Msryland. 

Fred  D.  Stephens,  of  CaUfomla. 

Rufus  Stevenson,  of  Gemgla. 

TJniin  P.  Upson,  m.  of  the  DIstrtet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  D.  Whipple,  of  Virginia. 

Mn.  Gertrude  W.  Wimsmson,  of  Virginia. 

Gene  Wojdeehowskl,  of  Illlnala 

Foreign  Servloe  Reserve  offlcer  to  be  a  sec- 
retary In  the  dlplomatle  service  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America: 

Michael  H.  B.  Adler.  of  the  DIsteioi  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

ftaelgn  Service  Staff  offioos  to  be  oonsular 
ofBoen  of  the  United  States  of  Amsrlca: 

Frank  R.  Anderson,  of  nUnola 

Gordon  D.  Barnes,  of  New  Tork. 

Vincent  M.  Cannlstraro,  of  Maaaachusetts. 

Paul  F.  Carlton,  of  California. 

Lemuel  D.  Coles,  of  the  Dtstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Graham  B.  FuUer.  ot  Connecticut. 

Marvin  D.  Green,  of  Wlsoonsln. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  J.  King,  of  New  Tork. 

Baitfld  P.  Kllna,  of  Tnas. 

Boberto  B.  Munoa,  of  Texas.  , 

Thomas  A.  Pence,  <tf  norida. 

James  W.  Roodhouse,  ot  Colorado. 

Layton  R.  Russ^,  of  Ohio. 

Roland  S.  Sunderland,  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Patriolal}.  Thurston,  ot  California. 

AOTASWABOa 

PhlUp  C.  Hablb,  of  Camomla.  a  Foreign 
Servloe  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
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mxki  Flenlpotanttaiy  of  tli* 
0iat«d  Stotaa  ot  Amwloa  to  tlM  RcpubUo  of 
Kona. 

VJS.  CuaxoKS  CoviT 

Mlla  A.  Bo^  of  Sooth  D«koU.  to  b«  Indg* 
of  the  VJ8.  Cuatomt  Ootirt,  vloe  8amu«l  M. 
Bosansteln,  ratlred. 

Ix  m  An  FoBcx 

TlM  foUowliig  pewoM  for  ^>pointin«nt  In 
1t»m»qHrAlrFape>.lntlio»tm<lwliklic>ti<l. 
naOm  tb»  prorlsloiis  of  aaetton  83M,  tltto  Z, 
nutad  SUXm  Code,  with  »  Tiew  to  daelgDA- 
tloa  tindv  the  provlalona  at  eeetlon  8007, 
tme  X,  Vntted  State*  Code,  to  perform  the 
datlee  Indlceted.  and  with  datea  of  rank  to 
be  dBtannlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 


BBMTAii  ooan 
To  be  ooptoin 
Adan.  Clrllo  L..  Jr..  5646640M. 
Toehtan.  Alan  R..  349823888. 

To  be  firtt  UetUtnant 
HalUnoo.  Wmiam  W.,  4915880i5. 
m^ory.  J<am  ■..  Jr..  048830618. 

DICAI.  COBFS 


To  be  firgt  lieutenant 

LenU.  Call  W.,  m.  469704848. 

ICeOoweU.  BiumU  V^  633403748. 

Wnilame.  Robert  A..  360630831. 

Tlie  following  Air  Faroe  oOloera  for  apiwlnt- 
ment  in  the  Begnlar  Air  Faroe.  In  the  grade* 
Indicated,  under  the  provlaloDe  of  Motion 
8384.  tttte  X.  United  Statee  Code,  with  datee 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Voroe: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Aanetad.  wmiam  L.,  500704810. 

Abate.  Nicholas.  083388873. 

Abbott.  Milton  B..  440388003. 

Abramaon.  Dayld.  437940791. 

Aoree.  WUllam  A..  340740006. 

Agnew.  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  418830663. 

Alber,  Steven  C,  639409141. 

Albertl.  Kerry  B..  486607081. 

Aloala.  OabrM  J..  616431436. 

Aldrlch.  Kenneth  H.,  384440044. 

Aleaandv.  Wmiam  D..  Jt..  387008043. 

Alford,  WUllam  P..  303006388. 

Allen,  Charles  L..  614441601. 

Alley.  WUUam  F..  Jr..  414741933. 

AlUbouse.  WUllam  N.,  164S48780. 

AlsbRXrics.  John  H.,  Jr.,  434806837. 

Anderson.  Chartee  K..  009807110. 

Anderson,  Jon  O.,  610883888. 

Anderson.  Ronald  A.,  478488088. 

Andorson,  WUllam  W.,  680840088. 

Andes,  Bandy  T.,  674183668. 

Andrews,  DaTld  O..  284739047. 

Anthony.  Michael  D..  378400888. 

Apptewhlte.  Jim  R.,  461468383. 

Arden.  Jerry  A..  463608803. 

Arkfeld.  Gerald  L..  Jr..  608848948. 

Armlngton.  Judle  A..  667641884. 

Amour,  Harold  M..  Jt.,  488867837. 

Armoor,  Jamas.  189860718. 

Armetrong.  Danny  R.,  400808906. 

Ariuatroiig.  Donald  J..  Jr..  607837700. 

Aradd.  John  W..  Jt..  437881874. 

Aahley,  WUllam  H..  Jr.,  436839368. 

Aaon.  J<Am  S..  108801830. 

Au.  Patrick  A..  673744990. 

Ayan.  WUllam  ■..  898484881. 

Babooek,  Blohard  B.,  Jr..  SS888BO40. 

Baehraeh.  WUllam.  118387631. 

Bagby.  Blchard  O.,  Jt..  aSSOVriM. 

BaggeU.  Boy  O..  488894380. 

BMley,  Bdwwd  !>..  Jt..  118883183. 

Bailey.  Jamas  B..  8<ft64WW. 

BaQey.  Jamea  8.,  98M88940. 

BaUantjne.  WllUam  B..  839886848. 

Ballard.  Laurence  L..  Jr..  610489088. 

BaOew.  WUllam  L.,  41069B448. 

Babner.  Jiaoiea  O..  308847018. 

Balthun.  Wayne  X..  884S8B988. 

Banka.  Oart  R..  388709894. 

Barclay.  Robert  L..  01T898807. 

Barker.  Henry  H..  386708M6. 

Barrett.  Donald  X..  607687064. 

Barrett.  Bwlng  D..  Jr.,  410087988. 


Bamws.  Dotiald  K..  848600916. 

Bartanowhs.  Robert  S..  388633878. 
Bartlett.  MlehaM  D.,  368437888. 
Baaa.  Karan.  419648608. 
Bates.  JUnas  M.,  080846133. 
Bauer.  David  O..  908401377. 
Banar.  Oecrga  O.  nx.  071881888. 
Bauer.  Robert  P.,  898487488. 
Bauar,  Stephen  A.,  849880807. 
Ban,  Jbn  B.  S894S1S80. 
Basiter.  Raymond  A..  Q07S4813O. 
Bays.  John  F..  Jr..  330648123. 
Becker,  MlobaM  R..  400483880. 
Beldier.  Kenztath  A^  361608888. 
BeU.  Anthony  O..  Jr..  888141060. 
BelllaBl.  John  J.,  Jr..  000861448. 
Belomo,  J^iaeph  P..  040889360. 
BeneTlUe.  John  P.,  638640479. 
Beneon.  David  A..  391880339. 
Bentley.  Bedford  T..  Jr..  314600880. 
Barard.  Douglae  C.  314491997. 
Berg,  Stephen  R..  846841738. 
Bergstedt,  Robert  C.  477486771. 
Berkley.  Alfted  R.  m.  337738066. 
Beraott.  Mlchari  J..  360468097. 
Berry,  Bdward  T^  Jr.,  488701943. 
Bertlnl.  Francis  A^  100843S7S. 
Bervan.  Wynn  M..  480480706. 
Beasom.  Roger  A..  600638038. 
Blrkenstook.  Jesse.  888080301. 
Bishop,  Harold  T..  404033700. 
Blaha.  James  L.,  Jt..  337800878. 
Blarney,  John  T..  610487486. 
Blanchard.  Jotm  P.,  844408716. 
Blau.  Ftank  M.,  Jlr.,  891438700. 
Bloom.  Richard  !>.,  671640431. 
Blunck.  Oary  A.,  478809078. 
Boflnger.  Oeocge  W.,  Jr.,  487047744 
Bordenaire,  Robert  J..  470631836. 
BoreU.  Steven  C,  613441114. 
Barman.  John  O..  184304378. 
Boaaart.  Roger  A..  178807777. 
Botta.  Joeeph  B..  300840088. 
Bowen.  Oordon  H..  634688408. 
Bowermaater.  Jon  P.,  488607364. 
Bodch.  Anthony  T..  m.  631606764. 
Bradford.  Napoleon  F..  343000711. 
Bradley,  Jamee  C.  686001968. 
Braley,  Howard  J..  008303030. 
Brandt,  Stewart  B..  415730088. 
Brauer.  Harold  E..  516807033. 
Breeden.  Herbert  O..  488409808. 
Breeee.  David  L..  287436686. 
Brewer.  Donald  R..  434431753. 
Brewer,  Bdward  O..  181343061. 
Brewer,  Gordon  L.,  Jr..  367866389. 
Brewer,  Richard  R..  400740890. 
Brealna.  Oerald  W..  370403888. 
Brlggs.  Duncan  B.,  063387833. 
Brlggs.  Hanen.  L..  Jr..  399439473. 
Briscoe,  Lawrence  W.,  497461881. 
Brass.  Mlchati  J..  388481770. 
Brobst.  Robert  W..  188340007. 
Brock,  Ronald  O.,  337707090. 
Brooker,  Bugene  A.,  490608663. 
Broome.  WUllam  M..  341740196. 
Brower,  Richard  C.  Jr.,  416730397. 
Brower.  Stephen  A.,  674183108. 
Brown,  Douglas  J.,  836388179. 
Brown.  Doyle  D.,  486520082. 
Brown.  Norman  B..  838644400. 
Brown.  VU^  K.,  109300379. 
Brununert.  Kenneth  L..  381409474. 
Brundlck.  Harry  C.  218446823. 
Bruner.  Richard  B..  138844199. 
Brunson,  RiChaid  L..  669033646. 
Bryan,  Joseph  T..  Jr.,  339061410. 
Bryan.  Oecar  V..  Jr..  384708018. 
Bryan.  Richard  T.,  600606088. 
Bryden.  Jamee  F..  688030886. 
Bryer.  BUas.  Jr..  463886366. 
Buckmdter.  James  R..  180834974. 
Bufflngton,  WUllam  P..  zn,  180848879. 
Burger.  WUllam  A..  038340098. 
Burke.  Tbonas  L..  Jr..  167300900. 
Burkett.  James  R..  448400009. 
Bumham.  John  M..  n.  040860006. 
Busby.  Thomas  D.,  673730739. 
Busch,  William  W..  WIB00009. 
Buabes.  John  M..  410600840. 
Buabee.  Banlstte  J..  386706803. 


Byrum.  PhUUp  R..  630008088. 
OaldweU.  Al  J.,  638809009. 

Oalhoon,  Obaxlas  O.,  640603118. 
CaUahan,  Jamee  P.,  800046708. 

Oalllham,  Thomaa  S..  460646131. 
Campany,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  671748M7. 
OampbeU.  CUflord  B.,  681444884. 
CanoeUlerl.  Robert.  067346083. 
OapeUa.  WUllam  L..  488043363. 
Oailson,  Steven  L..  606608686. 
Carlton.  James  A..  483830843. 
Carney.  John  M..  807844606. 
Oarpantar,  Ftanela  B.,  841863010. 
Carpenter,  Gary  B.,  300006388. 
Oazreras.  Ottbsrt  D.,  363731374. 
Carrimes.  Anthur.  476604037. 
Carrcdl.  Sammy  R.,  810448606. 
Carruthera.  Robert  D.,  566686159. 
Carson,  Charles  A..  Jr.,  238700625. 
Carter,  Robert  B.,  409406333. 
Carty.  J<Am  R..  587436679. 
CarveU.  Frank  J.,  283700806. 
Casto.  Dorvln  W..  443839488. 
Chamberlain,  George  B.,  438933078. 
Chase,  Malcolm  P.,  Jr.,  037848373. 
Chtichowakl,  Rlphard  D.,  608608488. 
Chenard.  Wayne  P..  018844604. 
Chervenock,  Robert  A.,  533449676. 
Cherye,  Rick  A.,  044863060. 
Chlpman,  John  C,  444406678. 
Oh^jman.  Robert  C.  538646806. 
Chlsolm.  Lelan  D..  Jr.,  340760196. 
Chrlstensen,  David  A.,  504063874. 
ChrtsUan,  Bobby  O.,  497409440. 
Christian,  Joseph  C.  403704700. 
Chrlstlaneen,  Jeffery  C,  482667342. 
Chrlstlaneon,  Dou|^as  L.,  601461879. 
CUettl.  Mlohad  D.,  170000084. 
dark,  Clifford  D.,  070868308. 
Cla^  David  C.  001800044. 
aark.  George  L.,  476336034. 
Claric.  Janee  R.,  483838079. 
aark.  Raymond  W.,  463734430. 
Clarke,  Stephen  P.,  248800811. 
Claussen.  Okrl  D.,  068848853. 
Clauasen.  Dale  B.,  647500526. 
Cleator,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  661686638. 
Clem.  Donald  R:.  384887067. 
demons.  George  B.,  460680968. 
CUfford,  Arthur  8..  Jr.,  038346030. 
Clou^.  David  N..  364031101. 
aover,  WUllam  H.,  360868600. 
Coatee,  Donald  B..  340740695. 
Cochran,  Mlchati  R..  664640483. 
Oookburn,  Robert  N.,  443431468. 
Cody.  OUver  T.,  in,  360388400. 
Coe,  Charlee  B.,  537684718. 
Coey,  Donald  W..  338304683. 
Ooker.  Stanley  D..  486431940. 
CaUlns.  OrvlUe  M.,  440436300. 
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Murphy,  Donald  P.,  364866416. 
Murray.  Clifford  K..  360600783. 
Naaon.  Ptank  O.,  631663870. 
Neely,  DavM  B.  300888666. 
Neff,  Jerry  B,  631460336. 
Neugent,  Barry  W.,  048346398. 
Nevlne.  Uxomaa  L.,  160384161. 
New.  Jon  B..  435703867. 
mehola,  Byron  O..  614406860. 
Nlz.  Bverett  P.,  Jr.,  360708365. 
Noble,  Stephen  C,  006434066. 
Norton,  John  W.,  830386164. 
Novak.  PMdarlck  V..  468600207. 
Nowackl.  John  A..  831386636. 
Oatea.  Bobart  P..  370406966. 
O'ConneU,  Paitncla  X..  086362547. 
Ogan.  Guy  D..  678566690. 
Olah,  Charlea.  806603388. 
OUver,  J<dm  B..  408788636. 
OlMn,  Arthur  M.,  jr..  638440814. 
Olaon.  David  L..  474634630. 
O'Neal.  John  M..  566606168. 
Orabom.  Jamea  T.,  303847607. 
Oabom.  Brian  L..  373460782. 
Oae.  Alan  J..  479633804. 
Oeterberg.  Lloyd  N..  348343663. 
Overgaag.  Blehard  H..  567603446. 
Owe^.  Bonald  H.,  479669063. 
Oxford,  Blehard  B..  360660636. 
Paoella,  Hugh  W.,  n.  338667146. 
Palmer.  Leroy  B,  m.  348700004. 
Palimibo,  GcnOd  J..  851363040. 
Pamerleau.  John  D..  804463375. 
PaneU,  Paul.  048400136. 
Panalera.  Tary  A..  300431366. 
Pa^er,  Glynn  B,  433738804. 
Paraona,  Lawrence  S..  178344730. 
Partaln.  FtalUp  M..  661608660. 
Parton.  George  P.,  m.  213445611. 
ParzlancUo,  Luciano  V.,  378429038. 
Patteraon,  John  H.,  336703407. 
Paul.  David  J.,  666644184. 
Payne.  Elmer  EL,  312286173. 
Pearoe,  WlUlam  W.,  429787530. 
Paaraon,  Paul  M.  334860020. 
Pelllcano.  Savwlo  R.,  081360960. 
Petes,  Charlea  H.,  361661500. 
Perrtne.  Jamee  L..  Jr.,  574145691. 
Peeapaae,  John,  148388006. 
Peterson.  Robert  B,  875446071 
Phalen.  Richard  M.,  367409313. 


FHilllp,  John  B..  617448104. 
PhUUpa.  Jamaa  A..  407600167. 
PhlUlpa,  Bobart  C,  338543680. 
PhllBpa.  Suvnne  L..  346400466. 
Ptane.  Bonald  L..  616606360. 
Pinker,  Bobert  W..  368806546. 
Pim.  Bobert  B.  164888388. 
Plotto,  David  W..  457831931. 
Plowden.  William  B.  Jr..  360a614»4. 
PoobaJeckL  MUAiael  L..  008844616. 
Poff,  William  B.,  606833837. 
Potndexter,  Dennla  P.,  198841360. 
FoUaek.  Lawrence  8.,  43160a47S. 
Pottberg.  Jamaa  W..  861744601. 
Potta.  Donald  L..  800888468. 
Powell,  Plank  M,  324488000. 
Pow^.  Patrick  W.,  522038074. 
PowaU,  FliU4>  A.,  814603476. 
Prealar.  Kenneth  B..  411737480. 
Prewltt.  Rank  J..  46ST06176. 
Ptteat.  Btfbert  G..  384703387. 
Pntehett.  John  D..  337600861. 
Prooaodnl.  Paul  B.  017940639. 
Prugh.  Thomaa  L..  371446688. 
Paaraa.  Ferry,  384708018. 
Puffer,  DennU  B.,  488604848. 
PytUk.  wmiam  P.,  347366086. 
Baddln,  Jamea  H..  Jr..  665004054. 
Banaay,  Alan  O.,  081866041. 
Bauh,  Bonald  E..  407481000. 
Bauaoh.  Arnold  C,  338648668. 
Bay.  John  B.,  Jr..  384405756. 
Beader,  WUllam  B.,  136387411. 
Baed.  nsmta  W..  643801083. 
Beea.  Thomaa  B.,  Jr..  386640330. 
Behm.  Randolph  B..  130381887: 
Beld.  Jamea  H..  374438140. 
Bold.  Blehard  8..  Jr.,  434583417 
Belnar,  Troy  D.,  646686636. 
Bennard.  Bobert  W..  530468806. 
Bennlnger,  Warren  H..  m.  063383439. 
Bealo,  Bonald  A.,  3ST883307. 
Rhode,  Charles  G.,  601634673. 
Blckeard.  BoaaeU  D..  386363196. 
BlppeU.  Wayne  L..  600443478. 
Boaoh.  Bandan  B.,  467700618. 
Roberton.  Donald  J..  575460343. 
Roberta.  Daryl  B.  001368077. 
Roberta,  DennU  C,  864348636. 
Robertson,  Jamee  H..  1T5368838. 
Robertson,  John  V.,  467703068. 
Boblnaon,  Ddwln  B.,  448446334. 
Boblnson.  Robert  J.,  336383761. 
Bo<Awell.  Blaine  M.,  Jr.,  458703300. 
Boddy,  WUllam  X.,  413646011. 
Bodgers.  Edward  L,  m.  400346110. 
Rohde,  David  L.,  543488714. 
Rohmann.  Richard  E.,  534680883. 
Romlno,  Leonard  A.,  n,  336737987. 
Boof,  Charlea  T..  308380618. 
Boee.  Bobert  K..  243727807. 
Boeen,  Harry  W..  406600086. 
Boake.  Vincent  J..  Jr..  444467480. 
Boas,  CecU  P..  m.  667603305. 
Roes.  Patrick  C,  189360008. 
Rosebach.  PatU  R..  310847406. 
Rote.  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  304348038. 
Roth.  Benjamin  8.,  343743380. 
Bothgeb.  Harold  L..  Jr..  634883670. 
Bugglero.  Francis  X.,  138860001. 
Buh.  Robert  E.,  S70666314. 
Rupprecht,  Hugh  J..  680440735. 
Ruabi.  Thomaa  A.,  861861078. 
Buaao,  Bobert  H.,  377431578. 
Sack,  Thomas  L..  333383185. 
Sallba,  Naaaeem  P.  G.,  410796643. 
SaUsbury,  Daniel  8..  004^3338. 
Sander.  Edward  P..  361701813. 
Sandlln,  Larry  P..  431806867. 
Santiago,  Hector  P..  683109080. 
Santlff,  WUllam  P..  069360709. 
Santos,  Bradford  R.,  546786856. 
Sarachene,  John  A.,  360360873. 
Saukko,  Wayne  K.,  545646363. 
SaundeiB,  James  W.,  287400654. 
Saunders,  Baymonds  C,  m,  338603985. 
Savage,  John  B.,  304480139. 
Schafrlk.  Bobert  E.,  373463393. 
Soherbartb,  James  C,  33S367123. 
Schmidt.  James  0.  C.  483587991. 
Scboegler.  Thomas  D.,  330643943. 
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Schreeder,  George  B.,  564609770. 
Scbuerman.  Kenneth  E.,  445440034. 
SchuetM,  Paul  L.,  330883974. 
Schults.  David  A..  101961304. 
ScbulB.  Bryan  L.,  474600330. 
Schunk,  Dale  H.,  847983535. 
Scbwandt,  Boland  L..  Jr.,  387442333. 
SooU.  Glenn  L,  102868893. 
Scale,  Thomaa  B.,  468669866. 
Sefcbek,  Paul  A..  141468637. 
Selbel.  Richard  M..  m,  024341743. 
Selman.  Hugh  P.,  511444926. 
Selvee,  Mlchad  D.,  500504765. 
Seres,  Prank  B,  378445797. 
Sgro.  Charles  A.,  373405006. 
Shaffer,  John  T.,  333366436. 
Sbaoahan.  Joa^i  B.,  506567540. 
Shannon,  Raymond  P.,  535405761. 
Sbeiton,  Percy  L..  435884301. 
Shlpman,  BobMt  H.,  Jr.,  043408611. 
Shirk.  Larry  B.,  385404649. 
Shirley,  Mldiael  O.,  Jr.,  408469773. 
ShoU,  Howard  O.,  Jr.,  330443006. 
Shook,  John  B.,  300389483. 
Shulhan,  nko  P.,  033301606. 
Sleland,  Thcanas  E.,  369387773. 
Slgmen,  Alan  J.,  6S94OSS40. 
SUverman,  Michael  B.,  379420649. 
Simmons,  IX>nald  E.,  106341367. 
Slndonl,  Prank  J..  Jr.,  000363661. 
Slcaggs,  raialmera  V.,  334567035. 
Skees.  AUUie  M.,  435087610. 
Skinner,  Robert  B,  480609071. 
Skousen,  Ervln  M.,  538603488. 

super,  Myron  I.,  503480383. 

Sloan,  Bobert  W..  681433846. 

Smith.  George  D.,  Jr.,  437663530. 

Smith,  Ivan  T..  n.  004846304. 

Smith,  Jeffrey  M.,  000348367. 

Smith  Jerry  J.,  468534066. 

Smith,  Bdbert  D.,  548741336. 

Smith,  Robert  P.,  460639161. 

Smith,  Robert  W.,  146367038. 

Smythe,  Sharon  A.,  566601163. 

Snider,  Richard  L..  640600308. 

Snook,  WlUlam  A.,  307443416. 

Snyder.  WlUlam  M.,  340666647. 

Soles,  AUen  H.,  Jr.,  161366808. 

Sortor,  Bonald  X..  560631368. 

Souther.  Thomaa  J.,  441466183. 

Spain,  Robert  8..  438831460. 

Speers,  John  M.,  086946159. 

Splvey,  WUllam  Z.,  439647604. 

Sprets,  Garland  W.,  461704136. 

Stafford.  BuaaeU  O.,  341706066. 

SUpleford.  Prederlok  H.,  Jr.,  197848178. 

Stauffacher,  Chester  C.  396430048. 

Stene,  WUllam  N.,  Jr.,  506636899. 

Stelter,  E^neet  B,  m,  835668131. 

Stems,  Charlea  B.,  866446173. 

Stevens.  Terry  D.,  444663408. 

Stewart,  Todd  I.,  897431167. 

StUea,  Jolin  B.,  143840830. 

StUley,  John  P.,  504633756. 

Stllson,  Chartee  H.,  Jr.,  450766060. 

Stlne,  Homer  B,  306437355. 

StlrUng,  Stan  O.,  649696784. 

Stolte,  Bobert  J.,  Jr.,  184361906. 

SuMUa,  Mauitoe  H.,  Jr.,  006301780. 

Suedkamp.  Lee  B.  801881066. 

Summa,  WUUam  J.,  079847007. 

SutUff,  Richard  C,  S6660S961. 

Sutton.  Stephen  W.,  371366760. 

Swanaon,  Rioterd  C,  463dte656. 

Sykes,  Norman  J.,  Jr.,  354701848. 

Syster,  Thomaa  B..  481531064. 
Talbott.  Oarloa  M.,  Jr.,  676463663. 
Taylor,  Craig  P.,  679600388. 
Taylor,  KenneOi  R.,  439630756. 
Taylor,  Thomas  P.,  666648536. 
Teague,  George  T.,  406460667. 
Tews.  Mkjbael  W.,  8908036M. 
Thelen,  Ttwmaa  S.,  3014M834. 
Th(xnas,  Bbiaoe  P.,  414M0406. 
Thomaa,  Kent,  816480003. 
Thompson,  WlUlam  A.,  314485337. 
Thornton,  Thomaa  H..  418640643. 
Thrower,  Jamea  H.,  640661338. 
Tlggemann.  Robert  L.,  361334779. 
TUey,  WUUam  D..  831338340. 
Tlmmons,  Pryor  B.,  Jr.,  360434176. 


Tlaon,  Thomaa  S.,  361704146. 
Todd,  WUUam  B.,  530604683. 
TUer,  Donald  L.,  888860606. 
Ty>ler,  Ray  B,  466646687. 

Tookey.  Charlea  V.,  608484107. 
Towner,  Timothy  N.,  671644616. 
Townsley,  Tyler  M.,  367706308. 
Traywick.  Wayne  B,  419661687. 
medlok.  Ttafton.  Jr.,  140338641. 
T^annepotil,  Oary  L.,  447468666. 
Treat,  Balph  M.,  346867179. 
noyer,  John  B.,  314441991. 
Turklngton,  WllUam  B.,  319883374. 
Turner,  Rlobard  W..  036366668. 
Turner,  Thurman  L.,  348680745. 
tJlven,  Jerrdd  C,  5035338S3. 
Valentine.  Stephen  H..  380^0838. 
Valols.  Rudolph  J..  033263366. 
Vanbemmel.  Oary  L.,  604664597. 
Vancleve  Earl  E.,  139365158. 
Vandyke,  Thomas  J.,  614306418. 
Vanevery,  Harry  P.,  066385739. 
VanguUder.  Robert  M.,  434607013. 
Vanhuss.  Ronald  X.,  318480961. 
VaracaUl.  Pranda  R..  Jr.,  113344874. 
Vaughnea,  Rlckl.  083833700. 
Venden,  Darwyn  L..  891369671. 
Veeely,  Anton  J.,  867448003. 
Vetter,  Kenneth  O.  G.,  803888378. 
VoUuz,  Michel  A.,  465684709. 
Vourl,  Francis  A.,  337364800. 
Waaland,  Arthur  D..  416666453. 
Wade,  George  T..  373606163. 
Wade.  Robert  W.,  Jr..  431583831. 
Waggoner,  Ronald  W..  310445211. 
Wagovlch.  Joaeph  M.,  498460030. 
Wa^Btaff ,  David  L.,  528564074. 
WaU,  Richard  J..  266805718. 
WaU.  Walter  L..  Jr.,  260684464. 
WaUace,  John  W.,  005864714. 
Wallman.  Delyle.  J.,  634564943. 
Wanders.  John  M.,  536708749. 
WannaU,  Richard  L..  366740459. 
Warner.  John  K..  331387546. 
Watchom.  Robert  O..  330409316. 
Weeks.  Benjamin  F.  nz.  389680130. 
Wehner,  Clement  X.,  Jr..  484683214. 
WeUner,  "momaa  L.,  161386822. 
Westoott.  Bobert  A.,  068407201. 
WetSler,  Gerald  X.,  506466275. 
Whipple,  WUllam  8..  002346060. 
Whltoher,  Robert  G.,  527684224. 
Whltoomb,  John  G.,  273401778. 
White.  Jamee  M.,  266628479. 
White.  Rlobard  S.,  219440437. 
Whlteley,  John  A.,  028846802. 
Whlteman,  Jamee  P.,  813443512. 
Whitfield.  Daniel  A.,  586121982. 
Whitley,  Samuel  J.,  506328600. 
Whitney.  Christopher  D.,  622668791. 
Wicker,  Harvey  L.,  288706480. 
Wldmer,  Dennis  A.,  449721400. 
Wiebklng,  Stephra  A.,  007438633. 
WUda,  Chester  V.,  Jr.,  011830910. 
WUdman,  Thomas  J.  m,  559760803. 
WllkeraoQ,  Oerald  W.,  434604333. 
WUklnson.  John  L.,  366744312.  ^ 
WUlard,  Thomaa  V.,  288733178. 
Williams,  Charles  B..  463638468. 
WUllams.  Donald  C,  380643852. 
Williams,  Gary  L.,  505648476. 
WUllams,  OOTdon  D.,  482547830. 
Williams,  Johnny  W.,  414723878. 
WUllams,  Joaeph  D.,  265708460. 
WUllams,  Melvln  P.,  Jr.,  578586803. 
WUeon,  Jared  B.,  322860801. 
WUson,  Leon  A.  Jr..  239640040. 
WUson,  Thomas  C,  300860860. 
Wilson.  Warren  K.,  467704703. 
Wlnzeler,  Kenneth  A..  615468604. 
WUnlewakl,  Charles  B.,  313467639. 
Witt.  David  B,  388667001. 
Wojclechowskl,  Blehard  T..  044349067. 
Woodruff.  Torreooe  D..  113881847. 
Woosley.  Jamaa  B.,  Jr..  377446331. 
Woroeater,  Oralg  B.,  670648800. 
Working.  William  W..  003368788. 
Tahner,  Jamea  P.,  163340767. 
Toung,  Paul  W.,  138844886. 
Toungstrum,  Daryl  B.,  533584066. 
Zagrockl,  Richard  0..  188364036. 


Zeer.  James  L.,  386400819. 
Zimmerman,  Michael  J.,  316438653. 
Zlnamaster,  James  A.,  360363834. 
Zlrkle.  Bamett  J.,  317468662. 
Zorlch.  David  R.,  416680778. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Abbey,  Robert  D..  150604033. 
Albert,  Donald  J.,  189407018. 
Alexander,  Mlobael  D.,  430449757. 
Alford.  Jamas  A.,  58700S330. 
Allen.  Joiin  C.  147938865. 
Almond.  Bdiward  B.  Jr..  338381831. 
Altadonn%  Lynn  P..  161369408. 
Altlere,  Michael  P..  150404658. 
Anderson.  Glen  M.,  488663407. 
Anderson,  WUUam  P.,  519633404. 
Andrychowlos.  John  J.,  Jr.,  468640480. 
Aramanda.  Mldiael  G..  061341342. 
Ard,  BUly  C,  264486160. 
Armbruat,  John  8.,  615440157. 
Armatrong,  BUI  U.  535464161. 
Armstrong,  Leonard  D..  346363022. 
Arneson,  Paul  8..  474500565. 
Austin.  Jamea  B.,  343637978. 
BaUey,  Bryaon  B..  Jr..  689430347. 
Balander,  Obarlea  D..  604345676. 
Ballard,  Boddto  C.  416437881. 
Balslger.  WllUam  D..  480666662. 
Baatlan.  Walter  M..  in,  577588874. 
BataeU.  Mlohaal  L.,  537681637. 
Batt,  Kenneth  B;.,  Jr..  106383469. 
Baughn,  Donald  T..  613440357. 
Baxter,  Bobrat  B.,  107884810. 
Bell,  Bdwm  M.,  Jr.,  360703393. 
Bell,  WUUam  H..  136867037. 
BenneU,  Wlnfleld  S..  m.  586466951. 
Benton.  Blehard  D.,  100346062. 
Bemdt,  William  L..  278360896. 
BevUacqua,  Bobert,  170407654. 
Bltner.  Charlee  B.,  527689060. 
Blake.  Tliomas  M.,  046367S78. 
BUtch,  William  M.,  367768316. 
Bolalek,  PhUlp  J.,  081960466. 
Boland,  Thomas  B..  196362182. 
Bonttz,  WUUam  A..  500460635. 
Booth,  Blehard  t.,  218906616. 
Boston,  Robert  C,  434667144. 
Bowles,  Bobert  J.,  030845630. 
Boyd.  Blehard  B..  353361587. 
Brackln.  WllUam  W.,  419444988. 
Brandlmarte.  Alfred  P..  Jr.,  453733157. 

Bras.  Victor  D.,  008367641. 
Braach,  Randolph  R.,  091362845. 
Breshears,  George  C,  428840637. 

Bricker,  James  C,  280428128. 

Broadstreet,  Ralph  E..  559569502. 

Brown,  Herbert  R.,  TO,  028388513. 

Brown,  James  T.,  464745770. 

Bruton.  Calvin  M.,  Jr.,  351736337. 

Bryan,  Cephas  W.,  566480515. 

Burkhold,  Michael  B.,  251729060. 

Bumu,  Bfichael  J.,  563640442. 

Burton,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  165360784. 

Bushee,  Grant  S.,  673634265. 

BuU,  Edward  L.,  446469890. 

Cappelmann,  Claude  M.,  Jr.,  360644630. 

Caraoo,  Thomas  B.,  077388367. 

Carano,  Stephen  A.,  527661650. 

CardUT,  Robert  8.,  533464336. 

Careetlo.  Robert  M.,  106383514. 

Carl.  Douglas  M.,  490600867. 

Carr.  PhUlp  L.,  443403101. 

Carter,  WUUam  A.,  383407604. 

Charot,  Oary  A..  568748035. 

Chambers,  Richard  C,  387700639. 

Chaplin.  Joseph  M..  Jt.,  343741861. 

ChevaUer,  Jimmy  E.,  507543841. 

Chrlstopherson,  James  E.,  399488980. 

Clark,  Donald  A.,  534438487. 

Comas.  Carol  A.,  110334701. 

Oonstantlne,  Steven,  383638735. 

Cooper,  OUver  P.,  Jr.,  434583884. 

Cooper,  Stephen  B,  553660631. 

Oorbltt,  James  M.,  360647664. 

Cotney,  Arnold  D.,  m,  416603063. 

Countryman.  Tommle  O.,  303380844. 

Oourter,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  140340601. 

Oox,  Jasnaa  P.,  Jr.,  600464089. 
Creech.  Bobcat  M.,  Jt.,  361638786. 
Crouch,  Edwm  M..  440643069. 
Crowder,  Earl  8..  448463170. 
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Ontn.  Vt«derlek.  108888018. 
OuUm.  IfiflliMl  O..  17«8e7831. 

omiMppw,  Domm  w..  aaa0O88Oi. 

Oortla,  Bobort  A..  0«8SaflB83. 
OmUeh.  JMnM  R.,  0Tn«M«4. 
Ojr,  Ukuay  L.,  Jt..  015S4SM8. 
t)MiMilon.  XHMA  C.  15486»ia3. 
DMldaon.  KenOfMli  D.,  18888M90. 
DKTla.  Actbur  P.,  68»e00a07. 
DttTto,  Jlmoito  B..  488698430. 
Daan.  Jamn  W..  1 18906183. 
DeCbtar,  Lynn  L..  178888086. 
D«taoelo,  Oeorg*  A.,  967688183. 
DQoraiao,  KkttmxA  A.,  078881999. 
Dwldc,  J«rry  L..  419747079. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^6dii6«day,  July  28,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch. 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evU  with  good. — Romans  12:  21. 

O  Thou  who  art  ever  speaking  to  Thy 
children  and  seeking  to  enter  their  lives 
speak  to  us  now  and  come  to  new  life 
within  us  as  we  bow  before  the  altar  of 
prayer.  Oive  to  us  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
privilege  which  is  ours  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion in  right  paths,  along  good  ways,  and 
by  peaceful  means.  Save  us  from  the 
subtle  sins  of  self-seeking  and  self-im- 
portance; and  bestow  upon  us  the  high 
hi^jpiness  which  comes  to  those  who 
work  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

By  Thy  grace  may  we  be  consistent 
In  faith  and  practice;  not  slothful  in 
business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the 
Lord;  rejoicing  in  hope;  patient  in  tribu- 
lation; continuing  steadfastly  in  prayer; 
and  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


ceedlngs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  66.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dennis 
Tlantos;  and 

S.  1939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict. Colorado. 


WASHZNOTOir.  D.C. 

Jtay  31,  i07i. 

Hon.  CAXL  AI.8KBT. 

The  Speaker, 

t/J5.  House  of  RepretenUitlt>es. 

Washinffton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Spkakes:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  301(a)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1068. 
as  amended,  the  Committee  on  lataratate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce  has  approved  the 
enclosed  reedutlon  for  a  ocmxptlanoa  test 
faculty  at  the  Ohio  Highway  Tranqxjrtatton 
Research  Center,  East  Liberty,  Oblo. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Haklct  O.  SiACGxas, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foretfrn  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKEIR  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Liter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  acoompcmy- 
ing  pi4>ers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ApproprlatlCHis : 


PRINTENO  OF  CEREMONIAL  PRO- 
CEECHNGS  HAD  DURING  RECESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ceremonial 
proceedings  to  be  had  in  Statuary  HaU, 
relating  to  the  unveiling  of  portraits  of 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon  ana  the 
Honorable  Jobn  Taber,  to  be  held  during 
the  recees  of  the  House  today,  may  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoao  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  conduBlop  of  the  recess. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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tbe   reoimi  <rf    tbe   geatieman   from 
Tbere  wai  no  objeettcm. 


TRIBDTE  TO  A  DEDICATED  SDU- 
CATC»i:  THE  HONORABLE  CXiAB- 
ENCE  BLAIR 

(Mr.  FRICX  of  OUnoifl  uked  and  waa 
given  pennlBrion  to  MhtareM  the  HouM  for 
1  mlnnte  and  to  revftK  and  extend  bis 
remaiks.) 

Iflr.  PRICE  of  HUnolB.  lir.  Speaker,  on 
July  30.  my  good  friend  Clarence  Kair 
retiree  after  serving  S3  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Clair  County's  educational 
service  region. 

Holding  the  position  longer  than  «uiy 
man  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Super- 
intendent Blair  has  been  responsible  for 
guiding  the  dertiopment  and  expansion 
of  education  sei'vices  In  an  area  that  has 
changed  from  a  largely  rural  base  to  an 
urban  sector  <tf  the  St  Louis  metropol- 
itan area.  During  this  period  of  chuige, 
Clarence  Blair  has  exercised  resolute  and 
determined  leadership  to  see  that  the 
people  fA  St.  Clair  County  have  received 
the  best  possible  education. 

Having  been  elected  to  eight  successive 
4-year  terms.  Clarence  Blair  has  amply 
desnoostratad  his  willingness  to  deal  with 
difflcult  problems  and  to  nudce  decisions 
that  have  been  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public  he  has  served  so  wdl.  Clarence 
Blair  has  left  his  mark  on  educaAton  in 
St.  Clair  County.  Bto  has  bequeathed  a 
rich  legacy  <tf  sound  leadMship. 

St.  Clair  County  will  miss  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Fortunately,  his 
contributions  win  remind  us  of  the  debt 
we  owe  this  distinguished  gentleman. 


INVASION  OP  PRIVACY  BY  E:&ECU- 
TIVB  CMIDER  11611 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ronarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  ^Maker,  in  today's 
copy  of  tbe  Pederal  Register,  an  £:xecu- 
tive  Order  No.  11611.  issued  by  the 
Presidmt  on  July  26  is  published.  This 
order  authorizes  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  to  inspect  any  in- 
come, ezoeaa  profits,  estate  or  gift  tax 
returns  tot  the  years  1950  to  1971. 

Once  again  partvacy  Is  cast  to  the  winds 
as  the  Executive,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Internal  Security  Committee,  has  con- 
trived to  open  up  to  that  committee's 
scrutiny  the  tax  returns  of  every  indi- 
vidual and  business  in  the  Nation.  This 
Invasion  of  privacy  cannot  be  condoned. 
It  cannot  be  condoned  because  the  com- 
mittee to  whose  snooping  curiosity  these 
documents  have  been  opened  serves  no 
legitimate  purpose.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
cast  a  chUl  on  the  exerdse  of  constitu- 
tional freedoms  as  it  searches  out  Imag- 
ined dangers  which  are  in  fact  created 
by  tbe  supfdon  (tf  its  own  peculiar  per- 
ceptloD  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Executive 
order  with  my  remarks;  it  is  another  ex- 
ample oC  the  administration's  assaiilt  <ax 
dvU  liberUcs. 


nraracnox  ormcoia; 

Am  (BIT  TAX  — lUSMS  ST 

rr. 


^1*11  Postal  Service,  and  that  it  mRinfaitppfl  g 

■wMMwa.  asTAiE.  keen  interest  in  the  negotiations  whkh 

TBM  coMacmn  ok  produced  the  labor  contract  to  which  I 

or  nroMMXTA-  have  referred. 


B7  Tlrtna  <tf  tb*  Mitliartty  vwtod  la  m« 
by  Motion  a5(a)  or  tb*  TxOmml  ViMwmant 
Ooa»  of  use,  M  MMmdaa  (M  U3.C.  (10S2 
BL)  M(a)).  and  by  Motloti  eiOS(a)  of  th« 
Intvnal  Bavenne  Oode  at  liW4,  m  uiantfcd 
(ae  VAC.  6108 (ft)),  I  do  hereby  ordw  Uut 
any  Inooow,  oceM-proAti,  Mteta.  or  gift  tax 
return  for  the  yean  1080  to  1971,  inoluslTe, 
■hall,  during  the  Hlnaty-eeoond  Oongreae.  be 
open  to  inapeotlob  by  the  Ooaialttee  on  Ih- 
temal  Security,  Hooee  of  Bepveeentatlvee.  or 
any  duly  anthotlMd  aubeomiBAttee  thereof, 
for  the  purpose  ot  oairylag  oo  thoee  Inveetl- 
gatlona  authortsad  by  elauae  11  ot  Rule  XI 
at  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  BepreaentatlTes. 
Sneh  Inspeotlon  Shan  be  In  aocordanoe  and 
upon  oompllanae  with  the  mlee  and  regula- 
tions preeerlbed  bjr  the  Seoretary  ot  the 
Treaexiry  in  Treaeory  DeelMone  8183  and  eiSS, 
relating  to  the  ln^>eetlon  of  retunu  by  oom- 
mltteee  of  the  Oongreae,  approred  by  the 
Preeldent  on  May  8.  1888. 

BXCHASO   MiXOK. 

Thx  Wmra  Houis,  July  2$,  1971. 
IFB  Doc.  71-10e8*  Filed  7-27-71;  8:80  am] 


THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  UJ3. 
POSTAL  SERVICJE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

BA*.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  the  attentioQ  of  the 
Members  to  the  smooth  Implementation 
of  the  new  and  independent  tr.8.  Postal 
Service  which  we  all  hope  will  deliver 
the  mail  effldently,  economically,  and 
promptly. 

While  the  new  Postal  Service  has  the 
power  to  set  rates,  determine  wages,  and 
streamline  (derations,  it  will  need  more 
than  power  if  it  is  to  fimction  effectively 
with  a  minimum  of  dllBcuIty.  n  will  need 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  man- 
agement, employees,  and  patrons. 

The  American  people,  who.  in  their 
dual  capacity  as  postal  patnms  and  tax- 
payers, will  be  requlTed  to  pay  more  for 
postage  and  finance  higher  wages  for 
postal  employees,  have  the  right  to  in- 
sist upon  constantly  Improved  service. 

A  pdnt  that  must  be  stressed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Post  OfBce  admin- 
istrators and  the  ofllclals  of  the  postal 
unions  worked  out  a  nooinflatlonary.  re- 
sponsible contract  which  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Federal  Government  man- 
agement-employee relations.  Under  the 
conditions  that  we  provided  by  law  in 
establishing  the  new  Postal  Service,  em- 
ployees do  not  have  the  right  to  strike 
but  have  the  alternative  of  bindilng  ar- 
bitration, and  the  leadership  and  pro- 
gressive attitude  exhibited  by  manage- 
ment and  the  leaders  of  the  postal  unions 
are  a  credit  to  all  parties  concerned  and 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  mail  users  and 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

Even  though  tUs  new  Postal  Service 
is  a  uniquely  Independent  Federal  Oov- 
emment  entity,  we  in  the  Congress  re- 
tain legislative  oveivi^t  over  its  opera- 
tions. I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ts  ac- 
tively scrutinizing  developments  in  the 


THE  AORICULTURE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  glv«n 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Idr,  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day when  the  House  passed  tbe  $13.3 
billion  agriculture  ^Tproprlation,  I  voted 
no.  I  had  supported  the  passage  of  tbe 
bill  when  it  originally  passed  the  House 
at  $12.4  billion.  At  that  time  it  contained 
the  $20,000  per  crop  limit. 

When  the  bill  returned  from  confer- 
ence committee,  it  had  picked  up  $900 
million  and  had  lost  the  $30,000  limita- 
tion. My  final  vote  had  to  be  against  a 
bill  costing  $1.2  billion — 10  percent- 
over  the  budget  and  $3.7  billion— nearly 
40  percent — over  last  year's  expense. 

Agriculture  is  enormously  important 
to  our  country,  smd  my  own  State's 
largest  industry.  It  must  also  be  con- 
ceded that  certain  consumer  and  food 
stamp  programs  have  been  expanded. 
Nevertheless,  without  expectations  of 
more  effective  programs  or  new  ap- 
proaches, I  could  not  support  such  vast 
increases  in  Federal  expenditures  for 
agriculture  in  a  time  of  continuing  defi- 
cits and  continuing  inflation. 
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TRIAL     OF    EIOHT    PERSONS    AR- 
RESTED ON  CAPITCHi  STEPS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  by 
the  edition  of  the  Washington  Poet  this 
morning  that  the  trial  of  eight  persons 
arrested  for  their  conduct  on  the  Capitol 
steps  has  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  I 
simply  call  this  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers, because  the  trial  of  the  eight  per- 
sons downtown  tovolved  many  aspects  of 
the  thing  we  have  been  seeking  to  do  in 
this  country;  that  la,  to  restore  law  and 
ordor. 

It  becomes  pretty  rough  for  a  police 
department  to  take  nude  people  off  the 
steps,  iieople  who  have  been  using  spray 
cans  of  paint  to  write  obscene  four- 
letter  words  on  the  steps,  people  who 
have  expectorated  against  the  police- 
men's vehicles,  while  the  police  were 
making  the  arrests,  and  then  to  have  a 
Jury  acquit  them  for  these  ridiculous 
actions,  even  though  they  were  warned 
10  minutes  in  advance  by  CThlef  Powell 
that  unless  they  desisted  they  would  be 
arrested. 

I  believe  it  Is  about  time  tbe  people  of 
this  Nation  began  to  realize  we  can  no 
longer  be  passive  in  this  respect,  and 
that  citizens  now  assert  their  rights  and 
demand  commonsense  in  the  halls  of 
Justice.  We  are  not  getting  it  today.  The 
violators  of  the  law  and  their  vocal  sup- 
porters appear  to  have  thwarted  general 
good  order  once  more.  The  police  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  can  hold  their  heads 
hlg^ — ^they  performed  their  duty  well. 


WHAT  THE  WA8HINOTON  POST  DID 
NOT  PRINT  ABOUT  YE8TKRDAYT8 
AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  HEARINa  ON 
THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rwnarks.) 

Mr.  aUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  carried  a  story 
concerning  an  ad  hoc  hearing  which  was 
staged  jresterd^  afternoon  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  with  respect  to  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

The  Post  story  reported  on  the  state- 
ments of  a  succession  of  witnesses  who 
had  nothing  good  to  say  about  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  then  It  concluded 
with  a  list  of  the  17  Congressmen  who 
sponsored  the  hearing. 

There  was  one  (»nl8sion  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  story.  I  appeared  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  hearing  and  said  scHne- 
wtiat  as  follows: 

I  ccmmend  this  group  In  Ita  search  tat 
truth  but  I  remind  them  that  the  full  truth 
about  the  Pentagon  papers,  all  47  volumes, 
Is  In  this  buUdlng  and  are  avallaUe  to  all 
MeiTibers  of  Congress. 

To  this  date  only  14  Congressmen  have 
been  Interested  enough  to  go  down  and  see 
tbe  full  text  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 

These  gentiemen  are: 

Mr.  tAcChOKT  of  Ulinc^. 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PrrsKR  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RcTTss  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MowTooifKRT  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HuHGATC  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  WuiTSHUHST  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Randall  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  SnATTOif  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PncufSKi  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Talcott  of  California. 

lilr.  Stzigcr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ANDXRSoif  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kmo  of  New  Yoiic. 

That  is  the  list  of  Congressmen  who 
were  Interested  enough  in  the  Pentagon 
papers  to  take  the  time  to  ev«i  Vxk.  at 
their  fun  text  It  Is  interesting  that  the 
list  does  not  include  even  one  of  the 
people  who  sponsored  the  hearing  yester- 
day afternoon.  Not  a  one. 


avoid  environmental  damage,  and  we  can 
guarantee  adequate  electric  pow»  for  all 
Americans  before  the  Ui^ts  go  out. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  POWERPLANT 
SniNO  BILL 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
three-way  pulling  contest  between  the 
Atomic  Einergy  Commission,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Pederal  District  Court,  the  Calvert  Cliffs. 
Md.,  nuclear-power  electric  plant.  \(4ien 
completed  may  resemble  the  "House 
That  Jack  Built."  A  solution  to  hodge- 
podge, after-the-fact  planning  of  atomic 
and  fossil  fuel  plants  is  the  legislation 
recommended  by  President  Nixon  of 
wtilch  I  am  a  sponsor.  The  administra- 
tion's powerplant  siting  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  advance  planning  and  advance 
public  hearings  n^ereto  environmental 
factors  involved  with  powerplants  would 
be  well  investigated  years  beforehand. 
With  the  President's  legislation  we  can 
CKVn ^1741— Part  ai 


PROPOSED  raDERAL  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  FOR  LOCKHEED 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  sharp  exception  to  the  Member  of 
the  other  body  who  asked  his  colleagues 
if  they  were  "men  or  spineless  errand- 
boys  for  fln^T-snapping  fat  cats"  in  ref- 
erence to  the  prop(»ed  Federal  k>an  guar- 
antee for  Lockheed. 

The  bankruptoy  of  Lockheed  could 
mean  the  loss  of  60,000  jobs,  both  of 
Lockheed  employees  and  employees  of 
their  subcontractors.  These  are  60,000 
working  people.  These  au-e  60,000  Ameri- 
can working  people  who  will  go  on  un- 
employment compensation  and,  prob- 
ably, will  eventually  wind  up  on  wel- 
fare. 

Does  the  Member  of  the  other  body 
who  referred  to  "finger-snapping  fat 
cats"  ttilnk  that  the  60,000  American 
working  people  are  fat  cats?  Does  he 
not  understand  the  importance  of  60,000 
Jobs  to  our  economy  and  to  our  people. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  advance  1  penny  but 
will  simply  guarantee  a  $250  million  loan 
to  Lockheed  and  the  loan  will  be  made 
by  the  banks  that  have  already  loaned 
Lockheed  $400  miUion. 

lUs  loan  will  be  a  first  lien  on  the 
assets  of  Lockheed  and  the  banks  have 
agreed  to  subordinate  their  $400  mil- 
lion In  loans  to  the  Government-guar- 
anteed loan.  The  fact  is  that  during  the 
period  of  1961  throu^  1968,  Lockheed 
paid  $328.9  million  to  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  additional  millions  of  dollars 
paid  in  Income  taxes  by  their  employees. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  important  thing 
In  tiie  Government-guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, we  are  talking  about  Jobs  for  our 
working  people,  taxes  for  our  Federal 
Government,  and  not  fat  cats. 


at  peak  capacity,  and  the  lowland  areas 
are  flooded.  While  no  critical  flooding  has 
yet  developed,  there  is  the  constant 
threat  of  sudden  destruction  should  a 
heavy  rain  fall  on  the  melting  snowpack. 
At  the  present  time,  this  dam  has  no 
flexibility  and  no  ci^MMdty  for  unexpected 
moisture;  and 

Second,  a  Nortii  Platte  River  pilot  proj  - 
ect  is  now  being  initiated  imder  the  Bu- 
reau of  Redamattons'  atmoq>heric  water 
resources  management  program  to  in- 
crease precipitation  and  runoff  In  the 
river  basin.  Preliminary  analysis  Indicate 
tliat  as  much  as  140,000  acre-feet  of  addi- 
tional runoff  could  result  from  Inducing 
predpltation  on  the  North  Platte  River 
above  the  Seminoe  Dam.  The  enlarged 
capacity  of  Seminoe  Dam  would  ideally 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  pilot  study  and 
the  added  water  could  be  used  for  irriga- 
tion, municipal  and  industrial  purposes, 
and  generate  significant  amounts  of 
additional  power  in  the  North  Platte 
power  system. 

A  feasibility  study  of  the  enlargement 
of  Seminoe  Dam  has  been  deemed  Justi- 
fiable by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
would  require  3  years  of  study  at  a  cost 
of  about  $400,000.  I  am  hopeful  this 
$400,000  can  be  authorized  so  the  project 
can  get  underway. 


WATER  STORAGE  IN  WYOMING 

(Mr.  RONCAUO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  bis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
a  f easlbllitgr  study  for  the  modlflcati(m  of 
Seminoe  Dam,  on  the  North  Platte  River. 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming. 

The  feasibility  study  would  examine 
the  possibilities  of  raising  the  Seminoe 
Dam  by  about  IS  feet  and  therrt>y  pro- 
viding an  increased  storage  capadty  of 
about  300,000  acre-feet.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  addition  to  the  Seminoe  Dam 
would  cost  about  $2,300,000 — a  modest 
cost  of  $6 JO  per  acre-foot  of  aiwce. 

Two  factors  Justify  the  enlargement  of 
the  Seminoe  Dam: 

First,  m  the  wring-thaw  months  in 
Wyoming  the  Semtooe  Dam  is  generally 


AMENDING  EGO  PRODUCTS 

INSPECTION  Acrr 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fnmi  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill— HH.  9020— to 
ammd  the  Egg  Products  I&spection  Act 
to  provide  that  certain  planto  which  proc- 
ess egf  products  shall  be  exempt  f rmn 
such  act  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  aerk  read  the  titie  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  dauae  and 
Insert: 

That  section  15  of  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  (84  Stat.  1829)  la  amended  by 
redealgnatlng  subsection  (b)  aa  subeectlon 
(c)  and  Inserting  after  snbaeetlon  (a)  the 
following  new  subeectlon : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall.  by  regulation 
and  imder  such  procedures  aa  he  may  pre- 
scribe, exempt  any  plant  located  within  non- 
ctmtlguous  areaa  of  the  TTnlted  States  from 
speclllo  provmans  of  this  Act  where,  despite 
good  faith  efforts  by  the  owner  of  such  plant. 
such  owner  has  not  been  able  to  bring  his 
plant  Into  full  oompllanoe  with  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  In  order  to  provide  at  least 
minlminn  standards  for  tbe  protection  at  the 
publlo  health,  whaneyer  procwwslng  operattooa 
are  being  conducted  at  any  such  plant,  oon- 
tlnuoua  lnq>ectlan  shall  be  malntatnad  to 
assure  that  It  Is  (^xrated  In  a  sanitary  man- 
ner. No  exemption  under  this  subeectlon  shaU 
be  granted  for  a  period  extending  beyond 
December  81. 1071." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resoving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  tbe  gentieman 
from  Hawaii  if  the  amendment  provides 
a  permanent  exemption  or  a  temporary 
one? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  It  is  a  temporary 
exemption,  to  Droemher  31  of  this  year. 
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I  might  say  to  the  coiileoiaii  that  the 
tin  as  unaided  has  beai  cleared  with  the 
mlnortty  leaders  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Agrlcultore  Committee.  The  Senate 
amendment  made  to  the  original  House 
bill  is  of  a  technical  nature  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  am  Informed. 

Mr.  QR06S.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objectton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  ammdment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  211) 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIYILBOED  RE- 
PORT 


Abouresk 

Bd ward*.  La. 

llelcher 

Alexander 

Each 

Montgomery 

Baring 

Foley 

Murpby,  N.T. 

Blackburn 

Font 

Plckl* 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Gerald  B. 

Poaga 

Carter 

OallflanakU 

R««s 

Celler 

Gallagher 

Reld.  N.T. 

CbappeU 

Hasan 

Rlegle 

Chlabolm 

RoMnthal 

Clark 

Homrd 

Sarbanes 

Clay 

Hiingate 

Baylor 

Davto.  B.C. 

Jone«.Tenn. 

Sebeucr 

Dellums 

I/Minon 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Teagvie,  Tex. 

Donohue 

tlcCulloch 

Tbompaon,  N.J. 

Downing 

MoKlnney 

VanDeerUn 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Tatron 

EcJcbardt 

MaUllard 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  381 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  ecaaeat,  fiuther  pro- 

ceedings under  the  call 

were  dispensed 

with. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  B.B..  8629  AND  HJl. 
8630 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ecDsent  that  one  addltlcnal 
conferee  be  an>olnted  on  the  bUl — HJl. 
8629— to  amoid  title  vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  increased 
manpower  for  the  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferee:  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one  additional 
conferee  be  appointed  on  the  bill — "RB.. 
8630 — to  amend  title  vm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  train- 
ing incrgised  numbers  of  nurses. 

Die  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferee:  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  cm  Rules,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  committee  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAY    SYSTEM 
PREVAILING 


FOR    GOVERNMENT 
RATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrecticm  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  553  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  RX8.  653 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  ali&Il  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaoive  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  SOOa)  to  provide  an  equitable  system 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  t«tes  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Oovem- 
mant.  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  oouOned  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
to«,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevlotis  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motloin 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  553 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
9092,  the  pay  system  for  Qovemment 
prevailing  rate  employees. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  9092  is  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government.  Also 
covered  by  the  legislation  would  be  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  paid  from  non- 
aivroprlated  funds  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service. 

A  Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Advisory 
Committee  will  be  established  to  replace 
the  present  Coordinated  Federal  Wage 
System  Advisory  Committee.  It  would 
consist  of  11  members,  one  of  whom 
would  be  fuU-tlme  chairman.  He  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may 
not  hold  any  other  Federal  oOce. 

A  five-step  wage  schedule  is  provided 
to  r^lace  the  present  three-step  sched- 
ule. 

Automatic  step  advimcements  are  pro- 
vided after  26  weeks  ia  step  1,  78  weeks  m 
step  2,  and  104  weeks  m  each  of  steps 
3  and  4.  Step  5  wlU  be  112  percent  of  the 
prevailing  wage. 

A  pay  differential  of  7V^  percent  is  pro- 
vided, nationwide,  for  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  during  the  3  pjn.  to  mid- 


night shift  and  10  percent  for  the  11  pjn 
to  8  ajn.  shift. 

Two  years  saved  pay  Is  provided  for 
employees  reduced  in  grade. 

The  legislation  will  become  effective 
90  days  after  date  of  enactment  and  the 
cost  for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  estimated  at 
$76.8  million. 

The  cost  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  esti- 
mated at  $115.3  million  and,  because  of 
the  additianiQ  cost  of  the  fifth  step,  the 
cost  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years  is  esti- 
mated at  $181.3  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  H H.  9092  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  St>eaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  explained.  House  Resolu- 
tion 553  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  debate  on  HJl.  9092. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
a  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  other  body  last  year.  However,  it 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

This  bill  which  we  have  before  us  to- 
day goes  even  further  than  the  bill  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  should  be 
rejected  by  this  body. 

The  present  system  of  paying  the  so- 
called  rate  employees  was  established 
back  in  1862  to  place  it  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  wage  rates  paid  by  private 
industry.  It  has  worked  successfully  for 
over  100  years.  Now.  however,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice comes  out  with  legislation  placing  the 
wage  rates  in  a  straitjacket  and  propos- 
ing to  pay  more  than  private  mdustry. 
This  is  completely  wrong,  it  is  completely 
unfair  and  it  is  not  proper  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  requiring  that 
Government  employees  be  paid  more 
than  private  enterprise  employees. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  Mr.  I^peakar, 
these  employees  covered  by  the  bill — and 
there  are  approximately  850,000  of 
them — received  increases  of  9.5  percent 
versus  an  mcrease  in  cost  of  living  of 
4.8  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1970 — and 
this  is  under  present  law — these  em- 
ployees received  increases  of  8.9  percent 
versus  a  6-percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

What  does  this  bill  propose  to  do?  In- 
stead of  the  three  steps  that  we  have  in 
the  current  law  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  many,  many  years,  it  provides  for  two 
additional  steps  or  increases,  five  steps 
in  all.  Employees  in  the  third  step,  as  at 
present,  would  receive  a  4-percent  bonus 
over  smd  above  the  prevailing  wage  scale 
in  that  particular  area.  But  step  4  goes 
furth^,  and  increases  this  to  8  percent 
cfvn  the  wage  rate  paid  to  private  em- 
ployees in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Step  5  goes  to  12  percent  over  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rate. 

Then,  In  addition  to  this,  the  commit- 
tee has  thought  of  everythmg  to  increase 
the  wages  of  these  employees.  The  bill 
provides,  on  a  mandat<H7  basis,  that  em- 
ployees working  the  swing  shift,  the  sec- 
ond shift,  shall  be  paid  7.5  percent  above 
the  basic  wage,  and  those  working  from 
midnight  to  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  mommg 
would  receive  a  bonus  of  10  percent. 
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The  total  cost  Is  estimated,  when  this 
legislation  would  be  fully  imiplemented, 
At  $181  mUlloQ  a  year  at  the  taxpayers' 
cost. 

There  is  no  logic,  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion why  Federal  employees  should  be 
paid  more  than  employees  in  private  en- 
terprise. It  creates  imdue  comiietltion  for 
labor,  and  it  contributes  to  the  Inflation- 
ary  spiral,  because  private  enterprise  on 
a  competitive  basis  for  labor  Is  going  to 
bave  to  pay  more  for  their  labor  in  order 
to  come  vp  to  the  Federal  wage  scales. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
vetoed  a  bill  which  only  went  to  four 
stQ>s  last  year,  this  one  goes  to  five 
steps— and  it  is  a  worse  bill.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  legislation  faces  a  prob- 
able veto  by  the  President  again  this 
year,  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  reject  this  legislation 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9092)  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ilie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hknsesson). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Brooks, 
to  preside  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
BR.  9092,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  to  kindly 
take  the  chair  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

IN    THE    COMMITTXE    OF   THE    WHOLX 

AcconUngly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  9092,  with  Mr 
Sisk  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  m  the 
chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dlqiensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  HcNonsoH)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will  be  recog- 
nised for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
tram  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  request  favorable  fioor  acti(»i  en 
Hit.  9092,  a  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
ot  pay  for  prevailing  rate  emplojrees  of 
the  Government  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
establish  statutory  policy  for  setting  the 


pay  of  the  Federal  Government's  810,000 
prevailing  rate  employes.  Of  these  pre- 
vailing rate  employees,  670,000  are  paid 
from  appropriated  funds.  They  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  wage  board  or  blue 
collar  workers.  They  are  laborers,  crafts- 
men, and  tradesmen;  as  for  example: 
tnickdrivers,  welders,  alroraft  mechan- 
ics, carpenters,  and  tool  and  dlemakers. 

The  definltlcm  of  "prevailing  rate  em- 
ployee" Is  amplified  by  this  bill  to  m- 
clude  140,000  employees  of  nonappropri- 
ated fund  activities  of  the  armed  forces 
and  employees  of  the  veterans'  canteen 
service. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  Hit.  9092, 
with  a  few  minor  changes  is  the  same  as 
the  prevailing  rate  bill.  HJl.  17809,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  September 
by  a  substantial  vote  of  231  to  90. 

This  bill,  HJl.  9092,  has  two  major 
purposes: 

One.  enacts  into  law  the  long-estab- 
lished principles  and  policies  for  setting 
the  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees. 

Two,  makes  the  following  rl.niiges  In 
the  current  operating  system  aiicl  pro- 
cedures: 

a.  Establishes  a  Federal  prevailing 
wage  advisory  committee  to  replace  an 
advisory  committee  currently  established 
by  administrative  action  to  guide  the 
coordinated  Federal  wage  system.  The 
Committee  currently  has  six  represent- 
atives from  management  and  five  from 
employee  groups.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion requires  one  of  the  11  members  to 
be  a  full-time  Chairman,  who  shall  not 
hold  any  office  in  the  Federal  service,  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

b.  Provides  that  the  new  wage  sched- 
ules have  five  pay  steps  instead  of  the 
present  three  steps.  The  present  third 
step  is  104  percent  of  the  prevailing  wage. 
The  fourth  st^  would  be  108  percent. 
The  fifth  step,  as  proposed,  would  be 
112  percent  but  would  not  become  ef- 
fective for  2  years. 

c.  Provides  automatic  step  advance- 
ments after  26  weeks  work  in  step 
1;  78  weeks  in  step  2;  and  104  wedLS 
in  each  of  steps  3  and  4. 

d.  Provides  for  7  Mi  percent  pay  differ- 
entials, nationwide,  for  nonovertime 
work  during  the  second  sift — 3  pjn.  un- 
til midnight — and  10  percent  for  the 
third  shift — 11  pjn.  imtil  8  a.m. — cur- 
rently the  premium  pay  dQ)ends  on  the 
prevailing  custom  of  each  labor  ^market 
area. 

e.  Provides  "saved  pay"  for  2  years  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  who  are  re- 
duced in  grade.  General  schedule  em- 
ployees now  have  this,  but  prevailing  rate 
employees,  who  must  take  a  general 
schedule  position  due  to  reduction-ln- 
f  orce,  do  not. 

f .  Brings  the  employees  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Canteen  Service  under  the  provisions  of 
the  prevailing  rate  system. 

BACKOBOCKD    XNTOSlCAnOW 

About  80  percent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's 810,000  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees work  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Other  leading  employers  are  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  General  Serv- 
ices Admlnlstratl(m.  and  the  Department 
of  Interior. 


In  1862  Congress  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  establish  the  rates 
of  pay  of  blue  collar  employees.  The  only 
existing  legislation  relating  to  these  em- 
ployees Is  found  in  5  UjB.  Code,  Sections 
5341.  5342.  and  5343.  Tliese  sections 
briefly  relate  to  a  policy  for  setting  the 
pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees. 

During  all  these  years  the  pay  for  wage 
board  workers  htis  been  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  a  sample  of  private  industry  firms 
in  the  local  labor  market  area,  generally 
within  a  50-mlle  radius  of  the  Govern- 
ment activity. 

Since  July  1968.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  a  coordinated  wage  sys- 
tem, insuring  like  pay  for  like  work  in 
the  same  labor  market  area.  This  was  not 
necessarily  true  prior  to  1968.  The  co- 
ordinated Federal  wage  system  was 
established  by  Civil  Service  C(»nmlssion 
regulations  as  the  result  of  presidential 
memoranda  of  November  16,  1965;  one 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
other  to  the  heads  of  agencies,  requiring 
equitable  coordination  of  wage  board 
practices. 

PUBUC  HKAXTKOS 

The  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman,  held  extensive  pubUc 
hearings  during  the  past  several  wedcs 
on  wage  board  pay  policies  and  prob- 
lems. The  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Etefense  for  manpower  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  They  were  spe- 
cifically op;.cised  to  having  five  pay  steps 
and  al&o  to  bringing  the  nonappropriated 
fund  employees  under  the  provisions  of 
the  coordinated  wage  system. 

These  administration  officials  indi- 
cated their  support  of  HJl.  7691,  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Dulski  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  in  preference  to  the  pro- 
visions as  foimd  in  HJl.  9092. 

TTie  administration  bill,  HJl.  7691. 
made  no  provision  for  specific  wage  steps 
or  for  uniform  pay  for  second  and  third 
shift  work.  Likewise,  nonappropriated 
fimd  employees  were  not  Included  In  the 
administration  bill. 

Members  took  testimony  from  the 
heads  of  five  national  employee  organi- 
zations representing  over  350,000  wage 
board  employees.  All  strongly  endorsed 
the  need  for  legislation. 

COSTS 

Since  the  legislation  would  not  become 
effective  until  90  days  after  date  of  en- 
actment, it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1972  will 
not  exceed  $76.8  milUon.  Ilils  Is  based 
on  an  annual  cost  of  $109  mllllan  for  the 
fourth  pay  step  and  $6.3  million  for  night, 
differential  pay. 

The  cost  for  fiscal  year  197S  should  be^ 
approximate  $115.3  millioa. 

After  2  full  years  of  operatlan,  there^ 
would  be  an  additional  annual  cost  of  $66 
million,  representing  the  additional  cost- 
of  the  fifth  pay  step.  This  would  make 
the  annual  cost  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years 
$181.3  mllUon.  These  costs  do  not  vary 
from  the  cost  date  submitted  hy  th» 
administration. 

The  current  annual  wage  board  pay- 
roll is  approximately  $4  billion.  The  legis- 
lation before  you  represents  at  the  most 
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irtMm  fully  Qperattonal.  in  2  yean,  a  mod- 
ad  4^  percent  p«y  raise.  This  oompulaaD 
with  the  6-percent  acitMa-the-board  pay 
raises  earlier  this  year  for  the  white  col- 
lar dTflian  Federal  emidoyees  and  for 
our  military  peraomirt  becomes  even 
more  striking  wlien  we  reoosniv  the  re- 
cent postal  workers  pay  compact  with  the 
new  postal  ooiparatton  for  a  ralae  of  $2 
billion  over  a  2-year  period  for  about  the 
same  number  of  woikers. 


Mr.  C%ainnan.  I  would  get  right  to  the 
argimients  now  pertaining  to  the  need 
and  necessity  for  this  legislation.  I  think 
five  questions  quiddy  come  to  mind. 

The  first  question  will  be— why  should 
this  bill  bectxne  law? 

Second,  why  should  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  be  covered  by  the  bill? 

Third,  why  should  there  be  five  steps? 

Also,  covaing  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion very  briefly. 

In  answer  to  the  question — why  should 
the  bill  become  law?  I  would  point  out  to 
the  House  that  this  is  the  same  bill  which 
passed  the  House  last  year  with  an  over- 
whelming majmlty  vote.  It  is  true  that 
through  its  passage  in  the  other  body  and 
conference  thereafter,  the  bill  was 
amended  and  was  vetoed  by  a  pocket 
veto  and.  hence,  we  are  back  today  with 
practically  the  same  legislation  that  was 
presented  to  Uie  House  last  year. 

Now.  who  are  wage  board  employees? 
niese  are  the  little  people  who  work  for 
tiie  Federal  Oovemment  with  their 
hands.  Forty  percent — or  225,000  of  these 
wage  board  employees  receive  top  wages 
in  excess  of  $8,000  a  year.  Thirty-five 
percent  are  paid  approximately  $6,000  a 
year.  Tliese  are  the  workers  for  whom 
we  are  legislating  for  today. 

The  charges,  I  am  sure,  will  be  made 
that  this  bill  is  hiflattonaiy.  Well,  to  the 
extent  that  it  expends  Federal  mon^, 
I  am  sure  that  argimient  is  valid.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  question.  Why 
should  these  blue  collar  Oovemmoit 
workers  be  the  only  ones  in  this  Nation 
who  are  derived  of  a  living  wage,  if  they 
have  reaaonahle  employmmt?  Certainly, 
we  know  that  organized  labor  both  within 
and  without  the  Federal  Oovemmoit 
have  received  large  pay  increases,  and 
many  of  them  very  recently. 

This  is  because  in  my  opinion  big  busi- 
ness, and  our  top  Oovemment  managers 
are  personally  interested  in  the  pay  In- 
ereasee.  Certainly,  those  pay  increases 
an  far  more  Inflationary  than  those 
contained  ta  this  MIL 

I  would  point  out  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration and  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
want  to  offset  inflation,  and  if  we  want 
to  get  at  that  proUem  as  it  pertains  to 
Federal  employaMnt,  we  should  reduce 
the  nnmhfr  of  employees  and  not  at- 
tempt to  Just  bold  down  the  pay  of  those 
employees  who  are  on  our  payrolls. 

Nov  with  regard  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. Why  should  nonappropriated  fund 
employees  be  covafed? 

I  point  out  that  this  provision  of  the 
bill  wiU  not  cost  the  Federal  taxpayers 
1  penny,  becaiMS  the  cost  will  come  from 
the  profits  of  operating  the  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities.  But,  as  we  have 
studied  this  subject,  we  have  found  that 
ofver  one-third  of  the  employees  on  the 


military  installaaons,  they  being  the 
primary  employer,  one-third  of  them  are 
military  d^endents.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  nonappropriated  fond  activ- 
ity is  to  boieflt  through  the  profit  device 
the  military  in  their  recreational  activ- 
ities. So  one-third  of  these  empknrees 
could  thus  be  benefited  certainly  by  cov- 
erage under  the  bilL 

At  the  present  time  these  employees 
have  only  the  Federal  miwinnim  wage 
protection.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
entitled  to  more  than  that,  and  especially 
at  a  time  that  very  serious  consideration 
is  being  given  to  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law. 

I  would  point  out  that  for  purposes 
other  than  pay  the  nonappropriated 
fund  activity  employees  are  covered  by 
Federal  law. 

I  would  like  next  to  answer  the  ques- 
tlwi.  why  five  wage  steps?  The  blue  collar 
workers,  first  of  all,  need  the  guarantee 
of  the  system  to  determine  their  wages. 
At  the  present  time  they  have  what  I 
would  prefer  to  refer  to  as  one  step,  be- 
cause the  so-called  third  step  is  4  per- 
cent above  the  prevailing  rate.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  classified  employees 
worlElng  under  the  Federal  service  have 
10  steps.  The  supervisors  of  the  wage 
board  employees  have  five  steps.  The 
Foreign  Service  employees  have  step  in- 
creases. We  all  know  that  our  military 
get  longevity  pay,  so  everybody  in  the 
Federal  service  gets  some  longevity  pay 
at  the  present  time.  But  these  wage 
board  employees  that  would  be  covered 
by  this  bill  now  have  cmly  one  step  above 
the  base  pay  and  that  is  4  percent. 

We  might  compare  that  with  what  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  does.  The 
Civil  Service  has  recently  written  to  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  and  in 
sum  and  substance  it  is  my  conclusion 
from  what  they  say  that  they  do  not  know 
exactly  what  industry  does,  but  we  think, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate the  fact  that  blue  ribbon  industries 
do  pay  for  longevity.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  UJ3.  Government  should  be  a 
blue  ribbon  employer.  We  know  that 
where  the  Oovemment  contracts  for 
labor,  and  exactly  the  same  labor  in  the 
blue  collar  area,  it  Is  a  common  and  ac- 
cepted practice  that  the  contractor  re- 
ceive 12  to  15  percent  profit.  This  bill 
would  pay  that  to  the  worker,  not  to  the 
"fiesh  merchant" 

Very  briefly,  I  woiild  like  to  move  to 
the  cost  of  the  bill.  In  fiscal  1972  the  cost 
will  be  $76.8  million.  For  the  fourth  step 
contained  In  the  bill  there  will  be  a  cost 
of  $108  million.  For  the  night  differential 
the  cost  will  be  $6.3  million.  This  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  costs  that  we  gave 
to  the  House  last  year  as  the  bill  passed, 
and  this  is  because  the  administration 
through  its  management  has  been  aUe 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  night  dif- 
ferential, and  they  should  be  commended 
for  this  very  fine  manpower  action  on 
their  part. 

For  the  fiscal  year  197S.  the  second 
year  the  bill  would  be  effective,  the  cost 
would  be  $115 J  million,  and  for  the  fifth 
step  as  contained  in  the  bill  the  cost 
would  be  $66  million. 

Let  me  relate  this  cost  to  figures  that  I 
think  I  can  better  understand,  and  hope- 


fully some  of  you.  There  are  670,000  wage 
board  employees  throughout  the  Federal 
Establishment  today.  The  cost  of  the 
fourth  step  in  this  bill  is  $76.8  million. 
This  is  an  average  pay  increase  of  less 
than  $120  a  year,  less  than  $10  per  month 
for  the  Federal  blue  collar  workers  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

The  fifth  step  when  it  becomes  effec- 
tive 2  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  will  give  these  employees  less  than 
$100  a  year  additional  pay. 

What  has  been  our  recent  history  in 
other  negotiations  affecting  both  the 
Oovemment  workers  and  perhaps  thois 
outside  I  am  sure  aU  Members  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  recent  rounds  In  the 
new  Postal  Service.  My  imderstanding  k 
that  there  will  be  a  one-shot  bonus  of 
over  $300  in  that  settlement.  There  wHI 
be  increases  over  a  2-year  period  equal- 
ing or  approximating  30  percent  for 
those  employees.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
current  steel  negotiations  anticipate  the 
workers  will  receive  and  are  rti^mftnitiny 
30  percent  over  a  2-year  period.  This  Is 
based  on  their  success  in  prior  negotia- 
tions with  the  aluminum  or  the  can 
industry. 

So  I  thmk  this  bm  is  a  very  modest 
and  a  very  reasonable  bill.  It  is  the  same 
bill  that  passed  the  House  last  year.  I 
certainly  think  the  Members  that  voted 
in  favor  of  the  bill  last  year  should  nA 
very  probing  questions  and  find  answers 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  before 
they  would  change  their  position  and 
vote  otherwise. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

"nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  OROS8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Blr.  Chairman.  I  note  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  has 
said  this  is  the  same  bill  that  was  con- 
sidered last  year.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  friend,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  is  not  the  same  bill.  It  is  a  wone 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  which  the 
President  vetoed  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ovpote  the  enactment 
of  H  Jl.  9W2  because  it  is  completely  un- 
necessary, because  it  is  dangerous^  in- 
flationary.  and  because  its  enactment 
would  comidetely  destroy  the  area  wage 
system  that  has  operated  so  suocessMlly 
for  many  years. 

First  of  aU,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
a  uniform  Oovemment-wide  pay  ssrstem 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment's  so-called 
blue  collar  employees  has  existed  and 
opoated  successfully  for  nearly  100 
years. 

The  existing  coordinated  Federal  wage 
system  operates  under  a  rather  simple 
poUcy  enactment  by  Ccmgress  which  di- 
rects the  agencies  to  set  the  pay  of  their 
employees  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  rates 
of  pay  in  local  private  industries.  Tbis 
system  operates  very  well:  It  assures  the 
wage  board  employees  of  full  pay  com- 
parability with  thdr  oounteiparts  in  local 
private  industries  and  it  operates  with  B» 
congressional  involvement. 

The  eadsting  wage  system  is  flexlhle.  It 
can  immediately  rmpaoA.  to  changing 
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local  labor  market  conditions,  and  it  can 
oonf  om  to  any  cfaangea  that  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  to  local  pre- 
vsUing  wage  piloes. 

An  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  wage  board  sys- 
ton  is  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year  1969 
wage  board  employees  received  pay  raises 
averaging  9.6  percent  in  oompaiison  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  which  rose  4.8 
percent,  and  in  fiscal  jrear  1970  these  em- 
ployees received  pay  raises  averaging  8.1 
percent  while  the  price  index  roee  6  per- 
o«it. 

In  general,  what  tills  bill  proposes  to 
do  is  write  into  law  a  rigid,  cumbersome, 
and  inflexible  set  of  rules,  procedures, 
and  policies  which  will  then  become  both 
the  fioor  and  ceiling  as  far  as  any  future 
Improvements  and  benefits  are  oon- 
eemed. 

The  bill  effectively  locks  into  statute 
every  conceivable  procedure  and  system 
for  pay  setting  purposes.  Any  future  ad- 
justments so-called  "fine-tuning"  of  the 
system  will  require  endless  future  en- 
actments by  the  Congress.  While  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
will  be  to  give  most  Federal  wage  board 
employees  a  pay  raise,  the  long  range 
effect  will  be  to  deprive  than  of  a  sound 
pay  system  that  is  flexible  enough  to  im- 
mediately respond  to  every  etupiayee 
need  as  that  need  may  arise. 

HJR.  9092  begins  with  a  fine  sounding 
policy  statnnent  relative  to  the  pay  of 
prevailing  rate  employees;  it  elaborately 
defines  prevailing  rate  employees;  and 
then  it  proceeds  to  shatter  the  entire  con- 
cept of  prevailing  rates.  The  bill  writes 
Into  law  a  five-step  longevity  pay  sched- 
ule with  the  so-called  prevailing  rate  at 
the  second  step.  The  third  step  is  4  per- 
cent higher,  the  fourth  step  is  8  percent 
higher  and  the  fifth  step  is  12  percent 
higher  than  the  prevailing  rate.  In  other 
words,  an  employee  who  remains  under 
the  system  for  6  years  will  automatically 
receive  12  percent  of  the  prevailing  rate 
of  pay  tn  his  area. 

On  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  a 
great  majority  of  blue  collar  workers 
will  automatically  go  into  the  fourth 
step  and  be  paid  8  percent  higher  than 
the  prevailing  rate  and  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  all  of  these  em- 
ployees will  go  into  the  fifth  step  and 
be  guaranteed  12  percent  higher  pay 
than  the  prevailing  rate.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  whole  concept  of  paying  Federal  em- 
ployees in  a  local  wage  area  the  same  rate 
as  that  paid  by  private  industry  is  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  bill. 

Since  recent  studies  show  that  Federal 
employee  pay  In  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  higher  than  local  Industry  pay. 
and  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  un- 
fairly coini>eting  in  local  labor  markets, 
enactment  of  this  1^  would  further  com- 
pound an  already  bad  situation.  There  is 
simply  no  Justification  for  enacting  a  blU. 
such  as  this,  which  abandons  the  com- 
parability and  prevailing  rate  concepts 
for  paying  Federal  employees  and  which 
forever  guarantees  that  blue  collar  Fed- 
eral employees  in  every  local  wage  area 
in  the  country  would  be  paid  12  percent 
more  than  the  prevailing  local  Industry 
late. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  additional 


provisions  ocmtahied'ln  tills  legidation 
which  in  themselveB  are  reasons  enough 
to  defeat  the  bill.  They  are  not  only  cost- 
ly but  are  also  in  complete  varlanoe  with 
AT<«tJng  prevailing  wage  practices  and 
they  will  create  serious  inequities  and 
unbelievable  administrative  i»oblenis. 

The  first,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
is  the  creation  of  a  pay  system  with  five 
pay  steps.  A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shows  that 
most  private  companies  pay  ttieir  em- 
ployees a. single  rate.  The  present  wage 
board  system,  which  has  three  pay  steps, 
is  already  more  liberal  than  most  private 
indiistries.  The  five  steps  required  in  this 
bill  wm  not  only  add  an  additional  $190 
million  per  year  to  the  existing  $4  billion 
blue  collar  payroll,  but  it  will  also  have 
a  pronounced  inflationary  effect  on  local 
wage  markets. 

The  bill  will  write  into  law  nationwide 
percentage  pay  differentials  of  7^  per- 
cent for  evening  work  and  10  percent  for 
night  work.  The  differentials  pttld  in  local 
private  industries  vary  throughout  the 
country  according  to  local  pay  practices. 
They  are  seldom  paid  in  percentages  but 
instead  are  paid  in  fixed  sums  of  money 
of  so  many  additional  cents  per  hour. 
Ironically,  some  Federal  wage  board  em- 
ployees currently  are  being  paid  higher 
differentials  than  those  called  for  hi  this 
bill.  Enactment  of  this  bill  could  actually 
reduce  their  total  take-home  pay. 

Another  extremely  unsound  provision 
contained  in  HJl.  9092  is  the  inclusion 
therein  of  the  so-called  non-appropri- 
ated-fimd  employees.  These  employees 
are  not  Federal  employees  and  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  they  should  be 
blanketed  into  a  pay  system  that  is  de- 
signed exclusively  for  Federal  dvil  serv- 
ice employees.  These  people,  who  are 
employed  principally  by  the  DQ)artment 
of  Defense  in  PX's,  service  clubs,  bowling 
alleys,  et  cetera,  are  not  in  the  competi- 
tive civil  service.  They  have  none  of  the 
obligations,  responsibilities,  or  commit- 
ments of  Federal  employees. 

The  bill  not  only  brings  these  non-Fed- 
eral employees  into  a  Federal  wage  sys- 
tem but  it  will  also  guarantee  them  the 
five-step  pay  system,  the  nighttime  dif- 
ferentials, and  the  i»emlum  and  holiday 
pay. 

The  five-step  pay  systems  in  the  biU 
would  guarantee  that  most  of  these  peo- 
ple would  be  paid  12  percent  mpre  than 
their  counterparts  in  local  private  in- 
dustries. This  again  automatically  in- 
flates local  wage  rates  requiring  local 
merchants,  hiring  slmlllar  peraonneL  to 
continuoudy  raise  their  rates  of  pay  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. In  addition,  since  all  of  these 
people  work  in  programs  Involving  the 
morale  of  militaiy  personnel,  the  prices 
of  goods  and  services  made  available  to 
service  personnel  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased appreciably  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  Inflated  wage  rates  oT  the  onployees 
Involved.  The  entire  idea  of  the  commis- 
sary— ^post  exchange  system — of  provid- 
ing low-cost  goods  and  services  to  service- 
men— whether  right  or  wrong — could  be 
destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  remain  out 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
and  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
and  life  insurance  programs.  If  the  Con- 


gress is  to  deal  legislatively  with  these 
employees,  it  should  come  to  a  clear-cut 
dedsion  on  their  Federal  status.  This  bill 
opens  the  door  for  a  prolonged  series  of 
pnH?osals  to  "correct  inequities"  of  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  fund  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  every  possible  respect 
this  is  exteremly  bad  legi^tion.  llie  Ull 
is  much  worse  than  Hit.  17809.  which 
was  enacted  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  HJl.  9092  be  de- 
feated: otherwise,  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  will  have  no  other  recourse 
than  to  veto  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  exjiired. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  MoCLlTRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  (^position  to  the  Mil  and  endorse  the 
statement  that  the  gentieman  in  the  weQ 
has  made  and  commend  him  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  I  have  firmly  suKxuted 
the  principle  that  our  Federal  employees 
should  be  paid  salaries  and  wages  com- 
parable to  those  being  paid  in  private  in- 
dustries. Pe(9le  who  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  not  be  required 
to  suffer  financially  for  doing  so. 

However.  I  simply  must  oppose  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  now  before  us  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  completely  violates 
the  so-called  pay  comparabiUty  principle. 

For  nearly  100  years,  the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  work  for  the  Oovemment  in  the 
crafts  and  trades,  otherwise  known  as 
blue-collar  employees,  have  been  assured 
of  full  pay  comparability  in  their  locali- 
ties. The  present  law  requires  that  they 
be  paid  the  "prevailing  rate"  of  pay  for 
that  locality  based  upon  continuing 
wage  surveys  of  local  businesses. 

The  coordinated  Federal  wage  system 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
implemoited  nationwide,  throughout  the 
Oovemment,  is  working  exceedingly  wdl 
and  it  is  assuring  that  this  class  of  Fed- 
eral employees  keeps  pace  with  local  pay 
scales.  In  fact,  blue-collar  Federal  em- 
ployees, by  reason  ctf  the  operation  of  the 
existing  system,  received  pay  raises  in 
1969  averaging  9.5  percent  and  in  1970  of 
8.1  percent. 

Additionally,  the  present  pay  system 
adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
contains  three  pay  steps  v^ille  most  pri- 
vate Industries  have  only  one  pay  step, 
and  most  Fedotd  blue-collar  workers  In 
any  local  wage  area  are  now  receiving 
an  average  4  percent  higher  rate  than 
exists  on  the  local  labor  mai^et. 

While  HA.  9092  ivoposes  in  its  policy 
statement  to  continue  paying  prevailing 
rates,  the  bill,  in  setting  up  a  5-step  pay 
system  with  the  fifth  step  paying  12  per- 
cent more  than  local  wages,  arfaially 
destroys  the  prevailing  rate  concept,  tt 
guarantees  that  these  Federal  employees 
will  continuously  be  paid  12  [>eroent  more 
than  local  wage  rates. 

So  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  in  it- 
self is  a  deception.  It  abandons  the  pre- 
vailing rate  system  which  has  worked 
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■o  effectlTely  for  so  many  years  and  it 
adopts  Instead  a  policy  of  paying  higher 
wages  to  Federal  employees  than  are  paid 
to  prlTate  Industry  emplcqrees. 

However,  the  drastic  change  In  pay 
policy  is  actually  the  least  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  In  this  bin.  The  real,  very 
serious  problem  is  inflation.  That  will 
be  the  result  of  Its  enactment,  with  Its 
mandate  that  Federal  salaries  be  priced 
out  of  the  local  Industry  market. 

The  recent  Jump  In  the  cost-of-living 
index  in  June  certainly  Indicates  that 
inflation  is  a  matter  of  serious  national 
concern.  It  simply  does  not  make  good 
sense,  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  being  urged  to  institute  a  policy 
of  wage  restraints,  for  the  Congress  to 
be  enacting  a  bill  such  as  this  with  built- 
in  inflationary  pressures. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  could 
cause  a  wage  spiral  throughout  the 
country  that  would  be  next  to  Impossible 
to  control.  The  Federal  Oovemment,  by 
setting  Federal  wages  12  percent  higher 
than  local  wages  in  every  area  through- 
out the  country,  would  be  inviting  In- 
flated pay  demands  from  every  trade, 
craft,  and  union  nationwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  reasons  why  this  legislation 
should  be  defeated.  Most  of  them  have 
beoi  adequately  discussed  here  this 
afternoon.  The  bill  Is  not  a  good  bill,  it 
does  nothing  to  improve  Federal  wage 
administration,  it  is  not  needed,  and 
certainly,  if  enacted,  it  could  raise 
havoc  with  our  national  economy. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  we  defeat  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Post  CWBce  and  Civil  Service,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  , 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H  R.  9092 
was  ordered  reported  by  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  C<Hnmlttee  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  S. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  HJl.  17809 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  last 
September. 

Th;  final  version  i4>proved  by  the  91st 
Congress  was  vetoed  by  President  Nlzon 
last  New  Year's  Day. 

■nie  main  purpose  of  the  pending  bill 
is  to  establish  a  long-needed  statutory 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

As  of  December  SO,  1970.  there  were 
«>proxlmately  670.000  full-  and  part- 
time  prevailing  rate  employees  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Oovemment.  About  80  per- 
cent of  these  employees,  who  are  more 
OHnmonly  identified  as  wage  board  or 
blue  collar  workers,  are  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  other  major  employers  of  prevail- 
ing rate  employees  are  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
traUon.  and  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

prevailing  rate  employees  are  laborers, 
w»*t«men.  and  tradesmen  who  occupy 
various  positions  such  as  truekdrlver, 
carpenter,  painter,  welder,  and  airplane 
meehanle. 

The  definition  of  prevafling  rate  em- 
Idoyee  has  been  expanded  In  this  bill  to 
Include  approzlmatdy  140.000  employees 
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of  nonappropriated  fimd  activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  approximately  3,200 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Serv- 
ice. 

At  the  present  time,  the  pay  of  most  of 
the  800,000  employees  who  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation  is  fixed  by  ad- 
ministrative action  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

While  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission,  the  obvious 
disadvantage  of  such  a  system  is  that  the 
Oovemment's  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees— unlike  most  other  Federal  em- 
ployees— are  subject  to  continuing  un- 
certainty about  the  rules  and  policies 
under  which  their  pay  is  fixed. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  giving 
these  employees  less  stability  on  their 
pay  checks  than  other  Federal  employees. 
To  remedy  this  unfavorable  situation, 
H.R.  9092  proposes  to  enact  into  law  the 
established  principles  and  policies  for 
fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay  of  prevail- 
ing rate  employees. 

In  addition,  the  bill  proposes  to  make 
certain  needed  changes  in  the  existing 
pay  system  for  these  employees.  These 
Include:  Requiring  an  independent,  full- 
time  Chairman  for  the  Pay  Advisory 
Committee;  providing  that  each  nonsu- 
pervisory  wage  schedule  shall  have  five 
steps  Instead  of  the  present  three  stepf : 
and  providing  for  uniform  night  dif- 
ferentials of  IVi  and  10  percent  for  sec- 
ond and  third  shift  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  CivU  Service  has  studied 
this  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  HxND«HSON)  and  his  subcommittee 
for  their  excellent  work. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  proposal. 
Action  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hn.Lis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9092 
is  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fix- 
ing and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees — commonly 
called  blue  collar  workers — of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent.  It  provides  a  statutory 
pay  system  for  wage  board  employees 
rather  than  a  system  based  on  executive 
memoranda. 

This  bill  makes  four  major  changes  in 
blue  collar  wage  setting  policy:  First, 
It  provides  for  five  steps  in  each  wage 
grade,  as  opposed  to  three  Ingrade  steps 
under  the  current  system;  second,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  nationwide  7.5  and  10  percent 
differential  for  second-  and  third-shift 
nlghtwork;  third,  it  requires  appointment 
of  a  neutral  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee ; 
and  fourth,  it  Includes  nonappropriated 
fund  employees,  who  are  not  now  in- 
cluded imder  the  Federal  wage  system. 

First.  Five  ingrade  steps:  This  is  the 
most  Important  change  in  former  policy. 
VS.  Postal  employees  have  12  In-grade 
steps  and  civil  service  employees  have 
10  in-grade  steps.  Why  should  not  Fed- 
eral blue-collar  workers — those  in  the 
craft,  trades,  and  labor  forces — have  at 
least  five  steps,  to  Insure  fuller  compar- 
ability with  like  employees  In  private 
industry. 

locreaslng  the  number  of  Ingrade  steps 


assures  greater  Incentives  for  wage  ent- 
Idoyees  who  are  locked  into  a  wage  grade 
by  Job  classification.  The  American  FM- 
eration  of  Oovemment  Employees  r^- 
ports  that  90  percent  of  Federal  blue 
collar  workers  are  now  in  their  top  grade 
step. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  worker 
can  rise  from  96  percent  of  the  average 

prevailing  rate  to  100  percent,  to  104  per- 
cent, but  that  Is  it.  After  many  years  of 

accumulating  experience  and  seniority, 
should  he  not  be  rewarded  by  more  than 
an  8  percent  increase  in  pay? 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 

100  percent,  or  prevailing  rate  level.  Is 
based  on  the  average  amount  paid  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Should  not  a  man  who  has 
been  on  the  Job  20  years  and  performs  his 
Job  well  receive  a  little  more  than  just 
4  percent  more  than  the  average  worker 
in  that  field?  This  proposed  legislation 
would  allow  Federal  blue-collar  workers 
to  earn  up  to  12  percent  above  the  aver- 
age, if  they  have  proved  themselves 
through  experience. 

Second.  HJt.  9092  also  provides  for  a 
nationwide  7.5-  and  10-percent  differ- 
ential for  regulatory  scheduled  second- 
and  third-shift  nlghtwork,  whereas  local 
area  wage  practices  are  now  followed  in 
this  regard.  However,  there  may  be  no 
other  industry  in  an  area  working  a  night 
shift,  so  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
night  wages  with.  Certainly  night  work 
is  equally  odious  to  a  Federal  employee 
in  California  as  to  one  in  Nebraska- 
should  they  not  receive  equal  pay  dif- 
ferentials for  this? 

Third.  Neutral  Chairman:  By  provid- 
ing for  a  full-time  c:iiairman  on  a  4-year 
basis,  this  legislation  assures  delibera- 
tions by  the  Committee  will  be  fair. 

Fourth.  Nonappropriated  fund  an- 
ployees:  Nonappropriated  fund  employ- 
ees, of  which  there  are  an  estimated 
160,000,  are  neither  man  nor  beast  under 
present  law.  Although  they  work  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  are  subject  to 
most  policies  regarding  Government  em- 
ployees, they  have  no  Job  security  or 
pay  equity  assiu-ances.  Many  of  these 
individuals  work  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  proposed  bill  would  assure 
pay  based  on  prevailing  rates  in  private 
industry — a  right  they  do  not  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gent:eman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt)  . 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  C%alrman.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity,  and  appreciate 
very  much  the  courtesy  of  the  f-hB.jffpf^i) 
of  the  subcommittee  In  yielding  to  me. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation. 
B.B..  9092. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  Interest 
to  one  of  the  Members  who  Just  preceded 
me,  and  In  his  statement  he  referred  to 
the  bill  as  being  worse  than  the  bill  we 
had  last  year.  I  would  say  that  that 
would  depend  upon  whose  eyes  are  look- 
ing at  the  bill.  To  my  mind,  and  to  the 
people  in  my  district,  this  Is  a  litUe  better 
bill  than  it  was  last  year,  but  the  bin 
does  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  some  Mem- 
bers wished  It  to  go. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHI  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
that  the  bill  applied  to  the  Uue-coUar 
voikers  of  Congress. 

Bfr.  ABBITT.  It  does  not,  but  we  could 
make  it  that  way  if  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  offers  the  ri^t  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
particularly  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  ccnunittee.  They  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
legislation  does  not  go  nearly  as  far  as 
many  Members  of  this  body  wished,  but 
it  is  a  realistic  bill,  it  is  moderate,  and  it 
will  bring  some  relief  to  these  much  de- 
serving workers  in  the  very  near  future 
if  we  can  get  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 

It  sets  up  by  statute  a  Federal  Prevail- 
ing Wage  Rate  Committee,  and  this  for 
the  first  time  would  have  an  independ- 
ent Chairman.  Heretofore  we  have  had 
a  Committee  appointed  by  Executive  or- 
der, which  had  a  Chairman  who  was  a 
representative  from  management.  Under 
this  bill  it  would  mean  that  the  Chair- 
man woiild  be  Indepeident,  and  he  would 
have  no  other  functions  or  duties  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  bringing  necessary  relief  and 
an  adequate  pay  system  to  our  blue- 
collar  workers. 

The  five  steps  that  the  bill  sets  up  in 
place  of  the  three  steps  \b  going  to  also 
be  of  tremendous  benefit. 

I  feel  that  our  blue  collar  workers  are 
among  the  most  loyal  workers  we  have 
in  America.  They  have  needed  relief  for 
a  long  time.  They  needed  this  relief  last 
year  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
those  who  have  spoken  heretofore,  the 
bill  last  year  was  vetoed.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  such  a  modest  and 
moderate  bill  that  even  if  the  Executive 
were  to  veto  it,  this  body  and  the  entire 
Congress  would  pass  it  over  his  veto,  but 
I  cannot  imagine  it  being  vetoed,  as  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  former  speakers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  bill 
wholeheartedly  to  the  membership  of  the 
House,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

I  feel  that  HH.  9092  is  a  "must"  piece 
of  legislation,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  our 
efforts  last  year.  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  the  administration  saw  fit  to  recom- 
moid  a  veto  of  our  bill  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  last  session — and  I  am, 
therefore,  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
need  to  guard  8«ainst  any  action  which 
would  further  delay  this  badly  needed 
relief  for  our  blue  collar  workers. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  good 
bill.  Obviously,  it  does  not  go  as  far  as 
some  would  like,  and  I  personally  would 
like  to  see  further  provisions  approved; 
but  I  believe  this  Is  a  bill  which  we  can 
pass  and  one  -vhich  the  President  should 
sign.  If  the  administration  chooses  to 
follow  last  year's  course.  I  believe  that 
we  can  override  a  veto. 

It  \&  perfectly  apparent  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  not  willing  to  ade- 
quately compensate  the  Oovemment's 
blue-collar  workers  for  the  services  they 
are  rendering.  It  is  likewise  obvious  that 
the  administration  Is  not  willing  for  Con- 


gress to  enact  the  legislation  to  provide 
the  necessary  adjustments.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  clearly  indi- 
cated that  he  endorse  a  status  quo  con- 
dition for  the  wage  board  employees. 
This  is  not  good  enough.  It  is  not  fair 
and  it  is  not  a  sound  policy  for  the  Oov- 
emment to  follow.  Ovu:  blue-collar  work- 
ers have  been  discriminated  against  for 
many  years  and,  in  my  opinicm,  there  will 
be  no  relief  imtil  Congress  gives  it. 

HH.  9092  If  a  first  step  toward  equal 
treatment  for  the  wage  board  employees. 
Personally,  I  favor  a  10-step  pay  system 
but  it  is  obvious  that  to  get  a  bill  enacted 
into  law,  we  have  to  take  a  realistic  ap- 
proach. The  five-step  bill  now  before  us 
would  right  many  of  the  wrongs  which 
now  exist  and,  in  addition,  would  boost 
the  morale  of  the  blue  collar  workers. 
Many  of  these  workers  feel — and  rightly 
so — that  their  Oovemment  has  forgotten 
them.  They  did  not  imderstand  why  their 
bill  was  vetoed  while  at  the  same  time 
the  administration  approved  raises  for 
classified  employees  and  the  military. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  this  legislation  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fine  work  which  the  wage 
board  people  are  doing.  Many  of  them 
are  convinced  that  relief  is  going  to  come 
to  them  only  through  legislative  action 
by  Congress  and  past  experience  has 
clearly  indicated  that  this  is  true. 

This  bill  would  put  into  law  the  basic 
policies  of  setting  the  pay  of  the  Fed- 
eral production  workers.  It  would  also 
correct  obsolete  pay  procedures  and 
would  bring  a  number  of  nonappropri- 
ated fund  employees  into  the  same  wage- 
fixing  authority  used  for  the  750.000  ap- 
propriated fimd  blue  collar  employees. 
I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  slt- 
ulatton  confronting  many  of  the  blue 
collar  workers  in  the  Tidewater  area  of 
Virginia,  whcHn  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing.  Many  of  these  people  are 
having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  meeting 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  have  waited 
patiently  for  the  benefits  which  this  bill 
would  provide.  They  are  disappointed 
that  the  treatment  they  have  received 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  admin- 
istrative branch  considers  them  in  some- 
what of  a  lesser  category  than  it  does 
the  classified  employees. 

Thousands  of  our  productiod  workers 
are  loyal,  hard-working  Oovemment 
people  who  have  responded  magnificently 
to  the  country's  need  for  maximum  pro- 
duction, but  they  have  begun  to  wonder 
if  their  work  is  really  appreciated.  These 
are  the  people  who  build  the  ships,  over- 
haul the  planes,  load  shells,  maintain 
Oovemment  facilities,  and  perform  hun- 
dreds of  other  important  functions  for 
the  Oovemment,  often  in  an  unheralded 
way.  Theirs  Is  no  bureaucracy  but  it  Is 
they  who  keep  things  moving.  Theirs  is 
a  vital  role  in  keeping  our  defenses  at  a 
t(4>-fiight  state  of  readiness  and  in  sup- 
lilying  our  forces  overseas.  The  hundr^ 
of  Jobs  which  they  perform  cannot  and 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  They 
should  be  on  a  par  vrith  the  status  ac- 
corded the  white  collar  workers  who  are 
on  a  classified  basis. 


I  count  it  a  real  honor  and  privilege 
to  r^resent  a  luge  group  of  the  Nation's 
blue-collar  employees  and  I  wish  to  as- 
sure them  of  my  c<Hitinued  support  for 
their  cause.  The  relief  provided  in  this 
bill  is  not  only  well  deserved  but  it  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoGAif ) . 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9092.  to  provide  an  equi- 
table system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
pay  rates  for  wage  board  employees.  I 
have  qiwnsored  an  identical  bill,  HJl. 
9164. 

While  I  give  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  measure  before  us  as  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  even  farther  toward  equi- 
table treatment  for  wage  board  employ- 
ees. In  this  regard,  I  had  originally 
introduced  HJl.  2481  which  I  offered  in 
full  committee  as  a  substitute  for  HJl. 
9092.  HJl.  2481  Included  some  features 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  preferable  to 
HJl.  9092  from  the  employee's  stand- 
point. Primarily,  Instead  of  the  five  steps 
in  the  bill  before  us  HJl.  2481  would  have 
provided  a  10-step  pay  system,  as  the 
classified  employees  now  have.  These  10 
steps  would  be  achieved  over  a  period  of 
17  Mj  years  of  service.  The  bill  would  also 
have  provided  for  a  clear,  orderly,  legal 
mechanism  for  participation  by  blue- 
collar  representatives  in  the  pay-wtttnt 
process.  Unfortunately,  this  substitute 
measure— which  had  the  support  of  the 
major  Oovemment  employee  unions — 
went  down  to  defeat  in  committee. 

However,  with  the  choice  before  us 
today  of  either  supporting  or  defeating 
HJl.  9092, 1  urge  approval  of  the  measure 
before  us. 

This  legislation  Includes  a  five-step 
prevailing  wage  rate  system  which  offers 
progression  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the 
top  grade  in  6  years  of  service.  The  fifth 
step  woiild  become  effective  following  2 
years  of  service  in  step  4.  Most  emidoyees 
already  qualify  for  the  fourth  step,  which 
translates  into  a  4-percent  salary  in- 
crease, and  the  fifth  step  is  12  percent 
above  the  starting  pay  for  that  grade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  last  year 
approved  an  equitable  pay  system  for 
general  schedule,  or  white  collar,  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
should  do  no  less  for  the  wage  board 
employees.  This  major  provision  of  H.R. 
9092  will  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring 
that  these  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  in  a  position  comparable 
with  their  counterparts  in  private 
industiy. 

In  addition,  HJl.  9092  also  provides  a 
7.5-pereeni  pay  (Ufferential,  nationwide, 
for  schediUed  nonovertlme  woric  during 
the  second  shift — 3  pjn.  to  midnight — 
and  10  percent  for  the  third  shift — 
11  pjn.  to  8  ajn.  Currently,  the  jvemium 
pay  depends  on  the  prevailing  custom  of 
each  labor  market  area.  The  bill  provides 
"saved  pay"  for  2  yean  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  who  are  reduced  in  grade. 
General  schedule  employees  now  have 
this  protection.  Prevailing  rate  employees 
who  must  take  a  general  schedule  posi- 
tion, due  to  reduction  in  foroe.  do  not. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation 
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before  us  ewtabttshea  a  Federsl  PrerftQlng 
Rate  AdTlflory  Committee  to  m^aoe  the 
advlaory  committee  curreDtly  estabUslied 
by  adminlstratiTe  aetian  to  guide  ttie 
coordinated  Federal  wage  system.  Ttals 
bill  requires  one  of  the  11  memben  of  the 
new  committee  to  be  a  full-time  chair- 
man, who  Shan  not  hold  any  other  offlce 
in  the  Federal  service,  and  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  primary  function  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  to  study  the  prevailing 
rate  system  and  advise  the  Civil  Service 
Commissicm  of  their  views.  The  com- 
mittee would  also  be  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Commission  and  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  I  would  Uke 
for  a  moment  to  quote  from  a  very 
telling  letter  which  I  received  from  a 
feUow  Marylander.  This  lat^,  who,  I 
might  add  is  not  one  of  my  constituents, 
expresses  very  simply  and  directly  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  wage 
board  employees. 

She  writes: 

I  ooUoe  on  yoiir  letterhCMl  UiAt  you  ue 
on  the  oItU  aervloe  commlttM.  Could  I  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  consider  our  plight?  My 
husband  Is  %  blue  collar  worker — federaUy 
employed  and  olTll  service.  RecenUy  our 
Praaldent  saw  fit  to  give  Increases  to  ^e 
white  otdJar  Mderal  employees  but  when  it 
came  to  the  sldUed  worker,  he  said  it  would 
ha  Inflatkuuury  to  grant  Increases  to  the  blue 
oollar  workers.  Why  Is  It  only  Inflationary  to 
one  grade — the  wa^e  board  grade — and  not 
the  salary  grade?  It  costs  us  the  same 
amount  for  the  same  amount  of  food  and 
today  that  Is  our  prime  concern — food. 

Tliese  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be 
multiplied  a  hundredfold  In  my  congres- 
sional district  alone,  where  thousands  of 
wage  board  Federal  employees  reside. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  upgrading  and  revision  of  the  pre- 
vailing rate  system  is  long  overdue,  and 
necessary  if  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
private  industry  for  top-flight  laborers 
and  tradesmen. 

This  bill  is  realistic,  equitable,  and 
Just,  and  will  provide  necessary  guide- 
lines for  the  wage  board  rates  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  urging  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  neces- 
sary measure,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
President  Nixon  has  reconsidered  his 
action  earlier  this  year  when  he  vetoed  a 
timilar  wage  board  bill  passed  by  the  91st 
Congress  and  that  he  will  give  this  legis- 
lation his  w>pn>vaL 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
BCr.  Bkochcs,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJL  9092)  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
ton  tor  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Qovemment,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


RBCB8S 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Chah-  declares 
the  House  in  recess  imtil  2:50  pjn.,  tUs 
afteriHxm. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  40  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  the  House,  under  its  previous 
order,  stood  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  and 
50  minutes  pjn. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Sp^ker  at  2 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn. 


A  CEREMONY  FOR  THE  UNVEHJNO 
OP  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  CHAIR- 
MAN CLARENCE  CANNON  AND 
CHAIRBIAN  JOHN  TABER— THE 
COMMTTTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, THE  U.S.  CAPITOL— 2  PM., 
JULY  28,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Dr.  Latch,  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  will  open 
this  ceremony  with  the  invoeatlan.  Dr. 
Latch. 

(The  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
tmd  guests  rose  for  the  invocation.) 

The  (Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch.  DX)., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Ood,  our  Father  who  hast  made  of 
one  spirit  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  up- 
on the  earth  and  who  didst  send  thy  Son 
to  bring  peace  to  the  world  and  to  estab- 
lish good  will  among  mm,  we  pause  in 
Thy  presence  invoking  Thy  blessing  upon 
us  as  we  unveU  the  portraits  of  Chairman 
cnarence  Cannon  and  Chairman  John 
Taber. 

We  thank  Thee  for  these  men  who  so 
faithfully  and  so  truly  lived — for  their 
integrity  of  spirit,  for  their  courage  to 
stand  firm  for  what  they  believed,  for 
their  willingness  to  adventure  along  high 
and  noUe  ways,  for  their  unfls«glng  de- 
votion to  our  country.  May  these  portraits 
serve  to  r«nlnd  us  of  their  loyal  and  de- 
voted service  in  handling  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  unveU  these  portraits  in  their 
memory,  for  the  good  of  our  coimtry, 
and  to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
E^)eaker,  distinguished  officials  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches, 
honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
It  is  espedally  appropriate  today  that 
we  meet  here  in  this  historic  Chamber, 
steeped  as  it  is  in  history,  because  our 
business  is  to  unveil  the  portraits  of  two 
men  who  earned  a  permanent  place  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Many  of  us  here  served  with  these 
two  distinguished  men,  and  one  of  us 
here  took  the  oath  of  offlce  in  the  House 
at  the  same  time  these  two  men  took  the 
oath  of  offlce. 

We  are  especially  honored  to  have 
with  us  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  n^io  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  a  portion  of  ttie 
chairmanship  of  both  Clarence  Cannon 
and  John  Taber. 


Tbucydides,  a  wmniw  of  andent 
Oraeoe.  concluded  his  career  and 
addeved  fune  as  the  father  of  history 
by  wilting  about  the  active  role  h» 
played  in  the  great  events  of  his  lifetime. 

darence  Cannon  began  hi*  career  by 
reading  and  teaching  history,  and  then— 
as  if  what  he  read  and  taught  did  not 
qxilte  meet  his  standards — he  turned  to 
a  life  of  actioQ.  And  it  is  in  the  world 
of  affairs  that  Clarence  Cannon  achieved 
his  fame — as  a  shaper  of  policy,  as  a 
maker  of  history. 

The  national  legislative  branch  at 
government  was  his  field  of  action.  His 
mmtor.  I^teaker  Champ  Clark,  from 
Missouri's  "Mark  Twain  Region"  taught 
that  "no  man  is  a  bom  Congressman," 
and  Clarence  Cannon  energetically  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  excellence  in  his 
chosen  field.  He  studied  the  House.  He 
mastered  its  ways.  He  absorbed  its  svArii. 

As  a  legislative  craftsman  he  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  democratic  gov- 
ernment. He  wrote  about  the  Hoiise,  con- 
veying a  full  appreciation  of  the  stabilla- 
ing  virtues  of  its  customs,  its  traditions, 
and  its  precedents.  Which  one  of  us  here 
assembled  has  not  consulted  his  prac- 
tical handbooks  on  House  procedure? 
What  serious  student  of  the  House  has 
not  drawn  from  his  scholarly  works? 

Chairing  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, he  championed  the  preeminence 
of  the  House  in  money  matters  and 
forcefully  advocated  constructive  econ- 
omy in  public  expenditure.  For  decades 
all  Washington  knew  that  when  fiscal 
prudence  prevailed  as  policy,  Clarence 
Cannon  had  probably  earned  some  pride 
of  authorship. 

He  was  known  to  all  as  a  tireless,  dis- 
ciplined public  servant,  driven  by  a 
strong  spirit,  and  anchored  by  a  will  of 
iron.  He  was  famous  for  vigorously  pro- 
moting his  strong  convictions  about  what 
he  thought  was  right  for  this  country, 
and  for  holding  to  them  defiantly  when 
they  came  under  attack. 

But  Clarence  Carmon  was  something 
more  than  an  awesome  figxire  casting 
lightning  bolts  from  the  center  of  power. 
Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  for  so 
many  years  knew  him  and  loved  him  as 
a  broad-ranging  man  with  an  impressive 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature — as 
a  coin-tley  and  thoughtful  friend,  a  man 
of  great  compassion. 

We  honor  him  today  as  a  brilliant 
champion  of  the  House  and  a  great  serv- 
ant of  the  American  people. 

Clarence  Carmon  and  John  Taber,  al- 
though of  (vpoeite  political  persuasion, 
being  tireless  advocates  of  economy,  of- 
ten found  themselves  pullhig  in  the  same 
harness.  Inevitably,  the  Chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  Member  of  a  com- 
mittee can  be  more  effective  if  they  work 
together. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  a 
most  agreeable  working  relationship  with 
the  statesman  from  Ohio,  the  gentlarum 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, whom  I  now  present,  Mr. 
Bow. 

[Api^ause.l 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  kOixalty  Leader,  Mr.  Chairman  of 
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the  (Committee,  and  Mr.  Speaker  McCor- 
iporir — we  are  delighted  you  are  with  us 
today— I  should  like  to  quote  John  Taber. 
like  the  proi^iet  Isaiah,  he  hdd  high  a 
standard  fmr  the  pecHde  of  his  day,  which 
be  frequently  expressed  in  these  words— 
and  I  quote  Jobn  Tabor: 

I  appreciate  that  mine  U  perhaps  a  lone 
Tolce  In  the  wUdemeas,  but  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiment  and  Issuing  a  warning  that  I 
beUeve  needs  to  be  Issued  to  aU  America  at 
the  present  time.  That  warning  Is  to  bcOanoe 
our  budget  or  face  disaster. 

John  Taber  had  an  abiding  philosoph- 
ical attachment  to  the  proposition  of 
Umited  Central  Goverrunent  and  was  an 
apostle  of  ectmomy  to  public  expendi- 
tures— an  enemy  (rf  urmeeded  frills  and 
embellishments  in  Government  pro- 
grams—all of  his  days  in  Congress.  This 
was  the  life  he  led.  It  was  his  belief 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
supreme  guardian  of  the  people's  lib- 
erties and  that  the  power  of  the  purse 
is  the  weapon  through  which  to  assure 
their  preservation. 

Those  were  his  principles,  his  deep 
convictions.  And  for  close  to  half  a  cen- 
tury John  Taber  was  one  of  the  real 
leaders  of  the  House  on  behalf  of  those 
principles.  It  was  said  during  his  chair- 
manship that  there  were  three  Houses 
of  Congress — the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Courage  and 
mtegrity  were  among  his  most  outstand- 
ing attributes.  He  was  as  soUd  as  a  rock. 
With  a  determination  typical  of  the  best 
m  his  upstate  New  York  background,  he 
defended  his  fiscal  views. 

Not  everybody  always  agreed  with 
where  John  Taber  stood,  but  everybody, 
bar  none,  admired  the  courage  and  f  orth- 
rightness  with  which  he  expressed  his 
pomt  of  view  and  the  fairness  he  ex- 
tended to  others  in  the  expression  of 
their  own.  H(mesty,  integrity,  and  sin- 
cerity went  right  along  vnth  the  charac- 
teristic vigorous  pursuit  of  his  high  call- 
ing to  public  service.  In  the  eyes  of  all  he 
earned  the  highest  accolade  one  politi- 
cian can  bestow  upon  another:  He  was 
a  man  of  his  word. 

First  and  foremost,  he  was  a  legislator 
and  political  leader  who  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  fltianriai  affairs  of  this 
coimtry  over  a  period  of  two  decades.  He 
was  a  legend  in  his  own  time  for  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  fiscal  knowl- 
edge. He  was  variously  known  as  the 
'fiscal  Vigilante,"  "John  Cash  and  Carry 
Taber,"  or  more  ironically  as  "Oenerous 
John." 

But  perhaps  he  would  want  to  be  re- 
membered here  today  by  the  title  earned 
by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
coveted  by  all  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed: The  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury." 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Frank  de  Bruin  Val- 
erius, the  distinguished  artist  who  did 
Mr.  Taber's  portrait,  is  unable  to  be  with 
us  today.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Fox.  the  famous 
artist  from  New  York  cnty  who  pahited 
Mr.  Cannon's  portrait,  is  here.  And  I 
should  like  for  him  to  stand. 
[Mr.  Fox  stood,  to  applause.] 
Mr.  MAHON.  Thank  you. 
I  had  a  conversation  on  the  telephone 
with  Mrs.  Cannon.  She  still  retains  that 
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same  charm  as  of  yesterday.  She  said  she 
regretted  she  could  tiot  be  here  today  for 
this  ceremony.  But  the  two  daui^ters  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cannon  are  here;  Mrs. 
^K^lliam  L  Pixley,  the  former  Ida  Lee 
f>TTnnn,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Backethom. 
the  former  Liiuia  Caimon. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  the  niece 
of  Mr.  Taber.  Mrs.  Aim  Taber  Hassett. 
here. 

Mrs.  Pixley,  will  you  unveil  the  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Cannon? 

[Mrs.  Pixley  unveiled  the  portrait  of 
Chairman  Clarence  Caimon,  to  applause, 
the  President,  Monbers  of  Congress  and 
gruests  rising.] 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  nam,  Mrs.  Hassett, 
will  you  imveil  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Taber? 
[Mrs.  Hassett  unveiled  the  portrait  of 
Chairman  John  Taber,  to  applause,  the 
President,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
guests  riidng.] 
Mr.  MAHON.  Thank  you. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

[Applause,  the  President.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  guests  rising.] 

Mr.  ALBERT.  ISi.  President.  Mr. 
Speaker — once  a  Speaker,  always  a 
Speaker — ^Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  BCinority 
Leader,  Mr.  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Reverend  Latch,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
On  March  3,  1923,  more  than  48  years 
ago,  three  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
ever  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives came  to  Congress.  One  of  them 
was  the  Honorable  Emanukl  Ckllxk  of 
New  York,  who  is  still  with  us.  The  other 
two  were  the  Honorable  Clarence  Can- 
non and  the  Honorable  John  Taber,  who 
have  passed  oa. 

Some  23  years  later  one  of  the  largest 
freshmen  classes  in  history — ^I  was 
among  them — stood  in  awe  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  greatness.  Another  one  Is  at 
my  left  today,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
[Applause.] 

That  these  men  were  unique  among 
their  fellows  is  evident  from  their  illus- 
trious careers.  Both  were  tireless  watch- 
dogs of  the  Treasury.  John  Taber,  it  has 
been  said,  was  the  "fiscal  vigilante"  of 
the  century. 

I  remember  one  day,  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  sitting  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
wih  former  Speaker  Raybum.  during  the 
first  Eisenhower  Administration.  Mr. 
Taber  was  Chairman  of  the  Corrunlttee 
on  Appropriati<ms,  and  was  wal^dng  down 
the  corridor  when  Mr.  Raybum  stopped 
him.  He  said,  "John,  one  of  the  Ci^)inet 
officers  says  that  you  are  applying  the 
meat  ax  too  hard  to  him."  Mr.  Taber  re- 
plied— Mr.  Raybum  almost  rolled  out  of 
his  chair  with  laughter  when  he  said — 
"Sam,  I  have  got  to  keep  them  squeal- 
ing; otherwise  they  won't  appreciate 
what  I  am  ^vlng  them." 

darence  Carmon  was  tough  and  un- 
relenting. The  new  Monber  who  did  not 
know  how  he  cavHA  finesse  would  v^ake 
up  suddenly  to  find  out  that  his  pet  proj- 
ect might  have  been  discarded  from  the 
Public  Wmrks  ^propriation  bUl.  Clar- 
ence Carmon,  however,  was  a  msm  of 
many  great  qualities.  He  was  a  scholar, 
perhaps  the  greatest  to  the  House  of  his 
Ume.  He  was  a  great  parliamentarian.  He 
became  a  student  of  history  and  a  master 
of  Eni^ish  rhetoric. 


Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Joto  with  you  and  others  to  saying  that 
it  was  an  honor  to  serve  with  these  ex- 
traordtoary  men  and  to  observe  the  skill 
with  which  they  wait  about  their  dally 
work.  They  were  great  Congressmen; 
they  were  good  men;  they  were  statesrrren 
of  high  caliber.  They  were  what  we  would 
all  Uke  to  be:  they  were  good  men. 
Tliank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  experience  to 
those  of  us  here  if  to  this  sacred  place 
we  might  hear  rrumy  of  our  colleagues 
who  come  back  to  be  with  us  today:  if 
we  could  hear  from  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net who  are  here,  and  others;  if  we  oould 
hear  from  Speaker  John  McCormack. 
who  could  say  so  many  toteresting  things 
about  these  two  men.  That  is  impossible 
under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  heart- 
warming to  have  them  with  us  on  this 
occasion. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  MtoOT- 
Ity  Leader  of  the  House  of  R^resaita- 
tives,  the  Honorable  Oouu)  R.  Ford. 

[Applause,  the  President,  Meml)er8  of 
Congress,  and  guests  rising.] 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Chairman.  Speaker 
McCormack.  distinguished  guests:  A  lit- 
tle over  6  years  ago  I  was  kicked  off 
the  Corrunlttee  on  Appropriations  when  I 
assumed  some  different  responsibilities, 
but  let  me  say  that  I  look  back  with  won- 
derful thoughts  uid  a  great  deal  of  nos- 
talgia about  the  14  years  that  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
CcNnmittee  on  Appr(n>riatlons. 

During  all  the  time  I  served  on  the 
Committee  either  Mr.  Taber  or  Mr.  Can- 
non chaired  that  great  committee. 

Let  me  say  without  any  hesitation  or 
qualiBcatlan  that  I  am  today  a  better 
Member  of  the  House  and  of  the  Con- 
gress because  of  the  xtereanal  experiences 
that  I  had  to  my  association  with  Clar- 
ence Carmon  and  with  John  Taber.  And 
I  tJ^ink  that  Is  true  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  who  had  a  similar  association 
with  these  two  giants  either  on  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  House  as  a  whole — and 
I  suspect  it  is  also  true  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  who  from  time  to 
time  met  ooth  of  them  to  conf  erences  on 
appropriation  bills. 

But.  more  importantly,  the  C(anmittee 
on  Apprtvriations  is  a  better  corrmoittee 
today  because  of  the  things  that  John 
Taber  and  Clarence  Carmon  stood  for  to 
their  long  and  distinguished  service  on 
that  committee. 

Let  me  briefly  relate  an  experience  I 
had  with  Mr.  Taber  to  January  oH  1953. 
I  had  served  2  years'  apprenticeship  on 
the  corrunlttee  at  the  very,  very  botUmr  of 
the  committee— vrtien  the  Republicans 
came  toto  the  majority.  John  Taber  was 
looking  for  some  new  Members  from  our 
side  to  serve  on  certato  subcommittees, 
m  those  days,  the  Defense  Suboonunittee 
was  bn^en  up  toto  three  panels — Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force — and  I  was  fortunate  to 
be  noade  a  Member  of  the  Army  paneL 
Mr.  Taber  was  looking  for  someone  to 
head  that  subcormnittee  and  he  looked  at 
me  one  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  said,  "What  branch  did  you  serve 
with  to  World  War  n?"  And  I  proudly 
Mdd  that  I  had  been  to  the  Navy  for  4 
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yean.  He  said.  "You  will  make  a  good 
chairman  of  the  Anny  Subcommittee." 
[Laughter.] 

I  think  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
Is  better  now.  as  It  was  then,  because 
John  Taber  and  Clarence  Camion  were 
leaden  In  the  handling  of  those  Impor- 
tant appropriation  bills. 

There  \s  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  during  their  service  was  better 
because  of  their  partldpatloD. 

I  would  say  without  any  quallflcation 
that  America  then — and  America  now — 
Is  better  because  of  the  I<mg  years  of 
devoted  service  by  those  two  giants  of 
the  Congress. 

We  could  all  moitlcm  unforgettable 
experloices  we  had  with  them  Indlvld- 
nally  or  together.  I  was  a  spectator  in 
the  "Ibtlcufrs"  between  Mr.  Taber  and 
SCr.  Cannon.  It  was  an  interesting  battle. 
I  have  seen  them  fl^t  in  the  committee 
Kxxn  by  word  and  by  action ;  but  the  two, 
desidte  occasloral  differences,  were  close 
personal  friends. 

I  was  prlvUeged  to  see  them  i^t  In 
btfialf  at  a  Preddoit,  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. I  saw  them  plot  In  opposition 
to  a  President,  Democrat  <»■  Republican. 
And  they  usually  were  successful, 
yKbetber  they  were  for  a  President  or 
against  a  President. 

But,  despite  their  images,  they  were 
the  kind  of  people  that  we  all  love.  Mr. 
Cannon  could  almost  walk  out  of  one  of 
Dickens'  novels  as  sort  of  a  Scrooge,  but 
when  you  got  to  know  him  you  could  not 
help  but  feel  the  warmth  and  friendship 
he  really  gave  to  everybody  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  The  Image  of  John 
Taber  was  rough,  inflexible,  stem,  un- 
compromising. The  truth  Is  John  Taber 
was  a  warm,  friendly,  flexible  person  who 
could  and  did  give  more  than  he  ex- 
pected, whether  it  Involved  the  President 
or  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

They  both  made  an  indelible  Impres- 
sion on  me  and  I  am  sure  all  with  whom 
they  served.  They  both  made  an  indelible 
Impression  on  the  Congress. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  MAHON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Pord. 
And  now  it  is  my  high  privilege  and 
very  great  honor  to  present  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

[Applause,  Members  of  Congress  and 
guests  rising.] 

President  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Speak- 
er McCoRicACK,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress- 
man Ford,  Congressman  Bow,  and  all  of 
the  dlstlngiiished  guests  on  this  occasion : 

In  a  room  like  this,  at  a  time  like  this, 
we  think  of  the  history  of  this  coimtry 
and  of  the  men  who  helped  to  make  it 
and  the  women  who  helped  to  make  it. 
We  think  of  this  room,  up  until  about 
the  year  1850,  being  the  room  in  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  met. 

We  think,  for  example,  of  Henry  Clay 
and  Abraham  lincoln  speaking  in  this 
room.  Then  we  move  on  into  this  cen- 
tury and  we  go  back  25  yean,  or  20  years 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  think  of  two  of 
the  giants  of  the  Congress.  We  do  not 
see  the  giants  of  our  own  time.  No  one 
knows  at  the  time  who  really  Is  a  giant. 

But  as  the  yean  pass,  we  look  back  and 
we  realise  who  the  great  men  were.  Two 


of  them  we  honor  -today,  Clarence  Can- 
non and  John  Taber.  Everything  has 
been  said  about  them,  by  those  who 
served  with  them,  so  eloquently  that  I 
will  not  try  to  add.  except  to  say  that  I 
was  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  have 
known  both  of  them  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  then  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  can  certainly  endorse  everything  that 
has  been  said  so  generously  about  them 
and  so  well  by  othen  who  have  appeared 
on  this  program. 

I  do  know,  too,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  an  enormously  imjjortant 
committee,  and  that  whoever  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant and  powerful  individual. 

Now.  I  have  to  be  very  careful  at  this 
point,  because  I  realize  that  represented 
in  this  room  are  chairmen  of  other  com- 
mittees, and  men  who  serve  on  other 
committees  as  weH,  so  I  will  choose  my 
words  very  carefully. 

As  I  looked  over  the  record  of  those 
who  have  been  chairmen  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  going  back  to  the 
year  1865  when  It  was  first  set  up.  I 
found  that  some  went  on  to  be  Speaker 
of  the  House;  a  few,  very  few.  Some 
went  on  to  be  Oovemora.  Only  one 
became  President,  James  Garfield. 

Yet  I  can  stand  here,  looWng  back 
over  my  own  public  service,  and  also 
looking  back  over  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  say,  as  has  already  been 
implied  by  other  speakers,  that  the  hard- 
est working  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  probably  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  because  of  its  work- 
load: that  the  most  powerful  committee 
in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  be- 
cause of  its  control  of  the  money  that  is 
spent,  is  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  then  third,  that  potentially  the  most 
unpopular  committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  memben  and  its  chairman 
and  its  ranking  minority  member  have 
responsibilities  that  go  beyond  the  com- 
mittees, the  very  important  ones  on  the 
legislative  side. 

They  meet,  they  determine  what  is  in 
the  public  interest  as  far  as  their  views 
are  concerned.  They  submit  that  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress.  They  get  it  passed. 
And  then  the  question  is:  Should  the 
money  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  those  spending  programs 
that  the  legislative  committees  have  ap- 
proved? It  is  here  that  the  unpopularity 
comes  in. 

I  was  studying  recently  a  poll  that 
was  taken  by  a  group  of  business  execu- 
tives with  regard  to  natkmal  attitudes  in 
this  country  on  spending.  The  business 
executives  were  terribly  disappointed  by 
the  results  of  the  poll  because  they 
thought  it  would  come  out  strongly 
against  Oovemment  spending,  but  I  was 
not  surprised,  and  anyone  who  is  a  so- 
phisticated observer  of  Oovemment 
would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
when  asked  about  spending  for  almost 
any  program  In  the  domestic  area,  are 
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for  it,  whetlii^l!  Is  for  bUUons  for  edu- 
cation, for  health,  or  housing,  or  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  or  any  other  area. 

If  an  individual  is  asked.  "Do  you  favor 
more  Federal  money  spent  for  this  pro- 
gram?" the  answer  is  "Yes."  So  you  can 
see,  therefore,  that  if  an  individual  really 
is  seeking  popularity,  the  thing  is  to 
get  on  a  committee  where  he  can  vote  yes 
for  that  program  and  go  back  and  say  to 
his  constituents,  "I  was  for  what  you 
wanted." 

But  there  was  another  interesting  re- 
sult at  the  bottom  of  this  poll,  and  hen 
is  where  the  Appropriations  Committee 
came  in.  The  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  every  one  of  the  spend- 
ing  proposals  listed  on  the  domestic 
front,  when  they  were  asked,  "Do  you 
favor  higher  taxes?"  said  "No";  'Do 
you  favor  higher  prices?"  "No." 

That  is  where  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee comes  in.  because  the  Members  of 
this  committee  must  take  these  tre- 
mendously popular  programs,  they  must 
examine  them,  they  must  cut  out  all  the 
waste  to  be  sure  that  is  taken  out.  and 
then  they  must  see  whether  or  not  all  of 
them  put  together,  no  matter  how  desir- 
able individuaUy.  whether  aU  of  them 
put  together  will  be  so  much  that  they 
will  raise  taxes.  Then  they  must  say  no, 
or,  when  they  are  put  together,  they  will 
have  the  effect  of  causing  inflation  and 
raised  prices,  and  then  they  must  say 
no. 

That  Is  why  men  and  women  who  serve 
on  this  very  Important  and  powerful 
committee  are  not  necessarily  always  the 
most  popular  Congressmen  or  Congress, 
women  in  the  country. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  responsible  govern- 
ment, because  there  must  be  at  some 
point  along  the  line  those  people  in  gov- 
ernment who  will  look  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture and  rather  than  representing  this 
interest  or  that  interest  or  the  other 
interest,  will  represent  the  interest  of 
all  the  American  people.  Every  American 
is  interested  in  how  high  his  taxes  are. 
Every  American  is  interested  in  how  high 
his  prices  are.  That  is  why  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  more  than  any  other 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, speaks  for  all  of  the  American 
people. 

That  is  where  these  two  men  come  in. 
That  Is  where,  also,  the  men  who  are 
seated  on  this  platform,  the  Chairman 
of  this  committee,  Qkorgk  Mahon  from 
Texas,  a  Democrat,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, Frank  Bow  from  Ohio,  where  they 
come  in. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  describe  what  they  are. 
We  often  hear,  when  we  hear  of  politi- 
cians in  either  the  House  or  Senate  who 
have  reached  high  ranks,  labels  of  cer- 
tain favorite  terms.  One  will  be  called 
"Mr.  Republican."  Another  may  be  called 
"Mr.  Democrat."  And  somebody  will  be 
called  "Mr.  Conservative."  Someone  else 
will  be  called  "Mr.  Liberal."  The  main 
thing  is  to  be  sure  you  call  them  the  same 
tWng  at  the  right  time  and  the  right 
place. 

So  the  real  question  then,  and  that  Is 
what  it  seems  to  me  the  unveiling  of  these 
portraits  brings  to  mind,  is  what  would 
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one  call  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions C(Mnmlttee  or  the  ranking  member 
of  the  A]M)roprlatl<ms  Committee.  I 
would  not  call  him  "Mi.  Republican"  or 
lir.  Democrat"  I  know  that  both 
Okorgk  BCahon  and  Frahk  Bow  will 
speak  up  to  any  President,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  that  they  speak  up  to  any 
partisan.  Republican  or  Donocrat,  that 
they  look  upon  their  role  as  being  bigger 
than  Party,  as  big  as  all  America  itself, 
because  they  represent  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

No.  I  would  not  can  the  Chairman  of 
this  committee  or  his  colleague,  the 
ranking  member,  "Mr.  RepuMlcan"  or 
"Mr.  Democrat,"  "Mr.  Liberal,"  or  "Mr. 
Conservative."  I  would  call  him  "Mr. 
Responsible."  Responsibility  may  not  be 
popular  always,  but  it  is  enormously  nec- 
essary, absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
future  of  this  country. 

So,  this  gives  me  the  ommrtunl^  to 
express  on  behalf  of  all  the  American 
people  our  thanks  to  the  people  through 
the  jrean  who  have  served  on  this  com- 
mittee that  have  kept  us  on  a  steady 
course,  that  have  seen  to  it  that  those 
tbings  that  should  not  be  fimded  are  not 
funded,  to  see  to  it  that  money  that 
should  not  be  wasted  is  not  wasted,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  our  policy,  whether  it  is 
imder  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident, to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
will  be  one  that  will  not  raise  the  taxes 
of  the  people  unless  the  people  are  in  a 
position  where  they  want  them  raised, 
and  they  usually  do  not,  and  will  see  to 
it  that  our  policy  will  not  have  the  effect 
of  raising  our  prices  by  reducing  the 
value  of  their  money. 

I  would  simply  close  this  by  saying 
that  I  remnnber  only  two  things  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  up  to  this  point 
about  the  descriptions  of  John  Taber 
and  Clarence  Cannon.  When  John  Taber 
in  the  80th  Congress  was  cutting  budg- 
ets, they  said  he  was  "Taberizlng"  the 
budget  and  Clarence  Cannon  "Cannon- 
ized"  the  budget  after  that. 

I  would  say  in  tribute  to  George 
Mahon  and  Prank  Bow  that  they  are 
trying  to  bring  the  budget  back  to  earth 
again. 

[Applause,  Memben  of  Congress  and 
guests  rising.] 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  everyone  remain  in 
his  place  until  the  President  has  left  the 
Chamber.  Thank  you. 

[Applause,  Memben  of  Congress  and 
guests  rising.] 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  ceremony  is  con- 
cluded. Thank  you  very  much. 


PAY  SYSTEM  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
PREVAILING  RATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9002). 
to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  TBS  coicacim  or  thx  wholx 
Accotdinidy  the  House  re8<dved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bm  SLR.  9002. 
with  Mr.  Brooks  in  ttie  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Ull. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  N(»th  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Hendsrson)  had  43  minutes 
remaining,    and    the    gentleman    from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  had  39  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Chair  recognizee  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEa<DERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nn),  chairman  of 
the  Subc(Mmnittee  on  Postal  Faculties 
and  MalL 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  oosponsor 
of  Hit.  9092. 1  want  to  offer  my  support 
today  to  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
and  Civil  Service  Subconunittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Hknoxkson,  to  whom  we  aU  owe  a  great 
deal  for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
fioor.  It  is  through  his  persistence  and 
the  hard  work  of  his  subcommittee  that 
the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

It  is  good  legislation  because  it  supplies 
a  congressional  comi)ensation  policy  for 
blue  collar  worken  as  the  Congress  has 
done  in  the  past  for  white  collar  worken 
and  military  personnel. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  insiue 
equality  of  treatment  for  blue  collar 
worken.  The  wage  board  system  which  is 
based  on  an  area  wage  idea  has  begim  to 
breakdown  after  a  successful  history.  It 
needs  shoring  up  and  this  legislation 
will  do  it,  and  I  would  remind  the  House 
that  we  supported  such  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  by  a  vote  of  231 
to  90. 

Besides  creating  a  Federal  Prevailing 
Wage  Advisory  Committee  by  statute 
rather  than  administrative  action,  the 
bill  provides  that  new  wage  schedules 
should  have  five  pay  steps  within  a  grade 
rather  than  three.  This  will,  hi  effect, 
provide  a  much  needed  pay  raise  for 
blue  collar  employees.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  pay  differential  for 
second  and  third  shift  or  nit^twork. 

This  legislation,  in  addition,  corrects 
by  statute  an  inequity  which  has  existed 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Tlie  PX  sys- 
tem of  the  Armed  Forces  is  the  biggest 
retail  store  (»>eratlon  in  the  world.  Yet, 
its  employees  do  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  decent  pay.  Tlris  bill  will  bring  them 
into  the  wage  board  system  so  that  they 
can  receive  like  pay  for  Uke  work  In  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  onployed. 
There  may  be  some  who  will  describe 
this  legislation  as  costly,  I  bdleve.  to  Tail 
to  pay  adequate  wages  is  in  Itself  costly 
because  it  tean  down  employee  morale. 
Such  a  short  sighted  policy  destroys  ef- 
ficiency and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  long  run 
wasteful. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
at  the  same  time  to  ctmgratulate  Mr. 
John  Grlner,  president  of  AFOB.  irtio  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  foresi^t  and  dedication  of 
these  men  will  finally  end  an  oversight  in 
congressional  policy  and  make  the  Gov- 


ernment of  Che  XJnited  States  onoe  again 
the  best  employer  hi  the  United  States. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Snots) . 

Mr.  SIKKB.  Mr.  Chairman,  flist.  tat 
me  oongratidate  the  diattngnlshed  gen- 
tleman from  North  CaioUna  (Mr.  Hbs- 
DERsoii)  and  the  disttnsulshfed  memhwis 
of  his  oommlttoe  for  tbelr  sterling  efTorts 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  TlMgr 
have  worked  long  and  hard  and  the  un 
they  are  now  presenting  Is  a  happy  solu- 
tion to  a  longHrtanding  serious  problem. 
It  will  i4>ply  to  a  deserving  and  large 
group  of  Federal  emploorees  wboae  real 
taiterests  have  been  aveeloaked  much  too 
long.  Qi  this  bill  the  Congress  oaw  has 
an  opportunity  to  correct  a  serlom  In- 
equity. Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  proposed 
new  wage  system  for  Federal  blue  collar 
worken  and  those  paid  from  nonappro- 
priated funds.  But  let  me  state  also  that 
through  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hbhdersoii 
and  his  committee.  Congress  has  not 
been  indifferent  to  this  problem.  In  fact, 
we  passed  a  measure  last  year  which 
would  be  law  today  had  it  not  been  the 
victim  of  a  presidential  veto.  Now  we 
must  perform  our  task  again  even  to  the 
point  of  overriding  a  veto. 

There  are  nearly  800.000  such  worken 
on  the  Federal  payroll  today  and  almost 
without  exertion  they  are  being  dia- 
criminated  against  when  it  comes  to  re- 
ceiving a  fair  wage  for  a  day's  work.  As 
things  now  stand,  previdling  rate  work- 
en earn  on  an  average  of  about  30  per- 
cent less  than  classifled  white  collar 
woriDers.  and  16  percent  less  than  woiten 
m  the  postal  field  sorice.  Their  work 
also  is  responsible  and  essential.  This  Is 
a  regrettable  situation  and  Congress 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  cor- 
rect it. 

These  worken  comprise  27  percent  of 
those  paid  exclusively  trom  appn^riated 
funds.  Additional  thousands  of  workers 
are  included  in  the  nonappropriated  list. 
For  long  yean  these  worken  have  not 
only  been  patient  with  the  situation,  they 
also  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
they  are  among  the  most  loyal  of  em- 
ployees; this  deq>ite  the  obvious  in- 
equities under  which  they  work. 

I  am  confident  the  additional  money 
this  bill  will  cost  the  tazpayen  will  be 
repaid  in  improved  qjirtt.  in  higher 
morale  and  in  greater  productivity.  This 
result  is,  of  course.  essoitlaL  There  is  a 
threat  of  contact  employment  which  con- 
sistently hangs  over  all  of  this  large 
group  of  employees.  We  in  the  Congress 
do  not  want  these  worken  to  be  deprived 
of  enuiloyment.  We  count  on  them  by 
their  coopenUan  and  ccmtributions  to 
Justify  the  additional  costs  which  will 
be  generated. 

I  hasten  to  congratulate  those  who  are 
cmaMy  representing  the  worken  oofvered 
in  this  bill  and  who  have  striven  in  such 
a  conscientious  manner  to  help  bring 
about  today's  action  by  the  Congress. 
Tliey  are  representative  of  our  own  con- 
stituents from  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  supported  this  proposal  fran 
its  inception.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  now  t>efore  us.  It  Is  only  right  and 
proper  that  the  Congress  provide  the 
machinery  for  orderly  wage  adjustment 
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for  theve  hundredi  of  tliouBands  of  de- 
Miiluf  woiten. 

Ttm  fact  a  similar  bill  was  vetoed  dur- 
ing the  laat  aeesion  should  not  deter  us 
from  again  passing  this  measure.  That 
bill,  70U  wm  recall,  pasMd  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  372  to  89  and  the  Senate  1^ 
Totee  vote.  Doe  to  the  lateness  of  the  veto, 
no  attempt  to  override  was  poarible. 

nils  ttrne  is  must  be  different.  The 
Congress  should  pass  this  measure 
promptly  and  override  a  veto  should  one 
be  forthcoming. 

I  urge  speedy  and  afflrmative  action 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Whct)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  CJialrman.  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  will  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  a  legally  established 
system  for  determining  the  pay  of  some 
776,200  Federal  employees,  who  have  had 
to  consider  themselves  as  stepchildren 
under  the  Federal  pay  system. 

They  have  a  system  for  determining 
their  pay.  but  it  is  subject  to  administra- 
tive whim.  This  bOl  wiU  give  legal  sanc- 
tion to  the  system  of  determining  wages 
that  are  comparable  to  those  being  paid 
for  the  same  type  of  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  employees  affected 
are  the  so-called  Federal  blue-collar  em- 
ployees, laborers,  craftsmen,  and  trades- 
men. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Federal  prevail- 
ing wage  advisory  ctHnmittee  and  estab- 
lishes guidelines  for  its  determination  of 
inevailing  wages. 

Our  conmiittee  also  felt  an  obligation 
to  bring  under  this  same  wage  determin- 
ing system  some  138.000  employees  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  who  are  paid  from 
nonm)proprlated  funds.  These  are  em- 
Idoyed  principally  at  post  exchanges, 
service  clubs,  veterans  canteen  services. 
and  similar  organisations  where  the  em- 
ployees are  pidd  from  the  income  of  the 
establishments,  rather  than  from  appro- 
priated funds. 

Our  committee  heard  consideraUe 
testimony  over  the  past  few  ye«u:s  that 
many  of  these  employees  were  paid  dis- 
gracefully low  wages,  sometimes  well  be- 
low the  minimum  wage.  A  good  many 
of  these  employees  are  wives,  or  other 
dependents,  of  enlisted  men  whose  sal- 
aries are  simply  not  enough  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  famUy  Income.  This  bin 
will  assure  them  pay  comparable  to 
others  doing  similar  work  in  the  area. 

Our  conmittee  felt  that  the  laboren 
and  craf tsmm  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  deserve  the  assurance  that, 
if  they  perform  their  services  well,  they 
can  rely  upon  pay  increases  if  they  re- 
main in  the  Federal  service.  We  com- 
pared the  pay  and  fringe  benefits  in  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice, and  we  are  recommending  a  five-step 
pay  system  Instead  of  the  current  three- 
step  system. 

To  reach  step  2,  an  employee  must  per- 
form 6  months  of  service  in  step  1 then 

a  year  and  a  half  in  step  2,  and  2  years 
••eh  in  steps  3  and  4.  After  6  years  of  sat- 
laf  actoty  servloe.  an  employee  has  become 
highly  valuable  and  win  be  paid  112  per- 
cent of  the  prevailing  wage  determined 
imder  the  law.  We  brieve  this  incentive 
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will  be  of  great  Importance  in  upgrading 
the  performance  of  Federal  workers. 

Another  incentive,  bringing  the  pce- 
vaillng-wage  onployees  mcoe  in  line  with 
other  Federal  employees,  often  special  in. 
centive  pay  for  night  work— 7^  percent 
for  the  second  shift  and  10  percent  for 
the  third  shift 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WHTTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HENIMESISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
c(»nmend  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion as  a  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  legislation.  I  know  of  one 
specific  amendment  that  he  offered  to 
the  legislation  that  will  be  very  helpful, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  deliberation 
on  this  matter  and  for  his  r»«n««--ftMng 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

'Ui.  WHTTE.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
very  much. 

To  adjust  an  existing  inequity,  this  bill 
provides  "saved  pay"  for  a  prevailing- 
rate  employee  who  is  transferred  to  a 
general-schedule  position  paying  leas 
money.  Under  the  present  system,  if  he 
is  transferred  to  a  lower  grade  as  a  pre- 
vailing-wage employee,  he  retains  his 
previous  pay  during  a  2-year  adjustment 
period.  This  is  not  true  If  he  transfers  to 
a  general-schedule  position.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today  removes  that 
inequity. 

The  amendment  that  the  chairman  at 
the  subcommittee  speaks  of  I  did  offer  in 
the  committee,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  UIL 
It  provides  that  each  prevailing-wage 
onployee  appointed  within  the  several 
Stotes  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  either  a  U.S.  citizen  or  a  txnia  fide 
resident  of  the  United  States,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  deftermlnee  that  a 
U.S.  cltlaen  or  bona  fide  resident  is  not 
obtainable.  This  is  a  problem  we  have 
had  in  different  parts  of  this  country  and 
certainly  Including  my  area  along  the 
border. 

Although  not  specifically  stated  in  the 
bill,  your  committee  felt,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  that,  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel  at  any  U.S.  instal- 
lation outside  of  the  United  States,  a 
policy  should  be  adopted  that  no  person 
shall  be  denied  employment  in  a  pre- 
vailing-rate position  solely  on  the  basis 
that  such  person  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  bill  fUls 
an  important  gap  in  our  legislative  au- 
thorization for  Federal  employees.  It  is. 
in  nearly  all  respects,  similar  to  the  biU 
which  this  House  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority last  September.  The  need  Is  still 
there,  and  three-foiuths  of  a  million  Fed- 
eral employees  are  looking  to  us  to  re- 
move hiequltles  and  give  them  the  statu- 
tory assurance  they  need  that  their  work 
is  amireclated  and  that  good  service  will 
be  pn^erly  rewarded. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mnxn) . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  BCr.  Millkb 
of  California  was  allowed  to  .Q)eak  out  of 
order.) 


TRX    WUUaXt    OF    APOUA    It 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  asked  for  it 
merely  so  that  I  could  report  to  the 
House  that  the  Saturn  missile  now  on  its 
way  to  the  moon  is  functioning  perfectly 
and  it  Is  on  target,  and  should  land  on  the 
moon  next  Friday. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUnnan  from 
Alabama   (Mr.  BBvn.L). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  liir.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  9092,  a  bill  to  provide 
an  equitable  systnn  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  Federal  employees. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  feel  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  House  to  assist  these  800,000 
workers  who  are:  laborers,  trudc  drivers, 
mechanics,  carpenters,  aircraft  mechan- 
ics and  Include  some  140,000  «nployees 
in  nonm?propriated  fund  activities  in  the 
military  departments. 

The  employees,  often  called  blue-collar 
workers,  have  a  wage  setting  procedure 
that  is  almost  entirely  based  on  adminis- 
trative authority.  The  many  wage  board 
onployees  who  have  contacted  me  want 
some  form  of  congressional  policy  that 
has  a  guarantee  that  administrative 
changes  must  conform  to  certain  basic 
principles  now.  This  is  only  proper.  We 
have  such  prin3ip!e8  now  for  military 
personnel  pay,  for  whlte-csUar  employ- 
ees, and  for  foreign  service  personn^. 

HJl.  9092  merely  puts  into  law  basic 
policies  for  setting  the  pay  of  our  wage 
board  employees.  By  enacting  this  legis- 
lation we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  indi- 
cate to  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  our 
ccmtinuing  interest  in  the  pay  fixing  pol- 
icies of  a  large  segment  of  the  Govern- 
ment's workforce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  Join  my 
subcommittee  clialrman.  H<m.  Davd  N. 
HmonsoN  of  North  Carolina  in  active 
support  of  our  bill  H.R.  9092.  for  800.000 
blue-collar  workers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

(Mr.  Scorr). 

Mr.  WHTTESURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  J.  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
testifying  in  ite  behalf  before  the  distin- 
guished committee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hzh- 
DKHSOH) .  I  was  disturbed  last  year  when 
the  President  vetoed  this  bill  while  he 
signed  another  bill  for  general  serrice 
employees  and  military  personnel  which 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  this  type 
of  legislation  because  it  was  called  in- 
fiationary.  The  President  vetoed  the  wage 
board  bill  but  signed  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  my  c(d- 
leagues  in  support  of  HJl.  9092.  the  pay 
system  for  Government  prevailing  rate 
employees. 

On  September  9,  1970,  the  House 
passed  B.S..  17809.  a  bill  ahnost  Identical 
to  the  one  which  we  are  considering  to« 
day.  One  day  later,  the  Senate  passed  its 
version  of  the  bill.  There  were  to  be  two 
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additional  House  actions,  with  final  con- 
sideration coming  on  December  17,  be- 
fore it  was  ultimately  vetoed  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  does 
not  fall  victim  to  similar  action. 

The  purpose  of  HJL.  9092  is  to  bring 
equity  and  stability  to  the  pay  system  of 
prevailing  rate  employees.  For  too  many 
years,  these  employees,  who  make  up  the 
crafts,  trades,  and  labor  forces  in  the 
Federal  Government,  have  l)een  imder  a 
pay  system  that  at  best  has  lieen  unre- 
sponsive and  subject  to  administrative 
inclination.  This  situation  has  beoi 
going  on  for  more  than  140  years,  since 
the  time  in  1830  when  naval  production 
workers  led  the  fight  to  obtain  a  10-hour 
workday  for  Federal  production  workers. 
This  had  long  been  available  to  em- 
ployees in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

In  1840,  President  Van  Buren  signed 
an  Executive  order  establisliing  tius 
measure  for  Government  production 
workers.  This  was  the  first  Executive 
order  ever  signed  for  wage  board 
employees. 

This  was  followed  in  1861  by  Congress' 
passing  a  law  calling  for  the  employees 
of  Navy  yards  to  receive  pay  equivalent 
to  that  received  by  their  counterparte  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  located 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  re- 
spective yards.  It  is  this  system  that 
these  employees  are  still  imder  today. 

Many  inequities  have  arisen  since 
that  first  congressional  action.  Some 
have  been  corrected,  but  more  often  than 
not,  each  alteration  or  wage  survey  has 
uncovered  additional  difficulties,  and  the 
cycle,  in  effect,  starts  all  over  again. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  em- 
ployee in  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
during  the  war.  He  was  being  given  an 
award  for  a  record  number  of  consecu- 
tive welds.  The  award  was  ostensibly  for 
his  welding,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  testi- 
monial to  his  many  years  of  experience 
and  hard  work,  and  the  effort  it  had 
taken  for  him  to  reach  such  a  high  level 
of  proficiency.  During  the  ceranony,  he 
remarked  that  the  award  was  appre- 
ciated and  gratefully  received,  but  that 
wage  equity  would  be  more  in  order. 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  how  a  young 
man,  standing  not  too  far  away,  had 
been  employed  in  the  jrard  for  about  3 
years  and  was  already  receiving  the  same 
income  as  the  recipient  of  the  award. 
This  story  may  represent  an  extreme 
situation,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
takes  place  all  too  often,  and  it  pointo 
up  one  of  the  greater  inequities  existing 
in  the  ciurent  wage  board  oystem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  almost  800.000  "forgotten  men  and 
women"  comprising  the  wage  board  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
ceive comparability  with  those  doing  the 
same  work  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  We  have  been  debating  this 
point,  not  Just  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
weeks,  but  for  many  years.  It  is  time  to 
act. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  measure. 

H.R.  9092  provides  that  prevailing  rate 
employees,  also  referred  to  as  wage  board 
Or  blue  collar  workers,  will  have  their 


compensation  baaed  on  the  princiirtes 
of  equal  pay  for  eqiial  work,  lliere  will 
be  pay  differences  based  on  substantial 
or  recognizable  differences  in  work,  and 
the  rates  of  pay  will  be  maintained  with 
prevailing  rates  of  comparable  work  in 
mlvate  industry,  so  that  the  rates  will 
attrsust  and  retadn  qualified  employees. 

The  legislation  establiahes  a  new  Fed- 
eral Wage  Advisoir  Committee  with  the 
chairman  appointed  by  the  President  for 
a  4-year  term.  It  will  have  five  agency 
representatives  and  five  from  employee 
organizations,  representing  under  exclu- 
sive recognition  of  the  Government,  the 
largest  numbers  of  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees. 

There  will  be  five  steps  in  each  grade, 
instead  of  the  present  three  step  scale, 
with  the  steps  at  96,  100,  104,  108,  and 
112  percent,  respectively,  of  the  prevail- 
ing rate.  Employees  with  satisfactory 
work  performance  will  be  automatically 
advanced  to  the  next  higher  step  within 
grade,  following  26  weeks  of  service  in 
step  1,  78  weeks  in  step  2,  and  104  weeks 
each  in  steps  3  and  4. 

Differentials  are  provided  for  duty 
involving  unusually  severe  working  con- 
ditions or  unusually  severe  hazaixls.  In 
addition,  7^  percent  and  10  percent  dif- 
ferentials are  provided  for  regularly 
scheduled  nonovertime  work  whero  a 
majority  of  the  hours  (x;cur  between  3 
pjn.  and  midnight,  and  11  pjn.  and  8 
ajn.  respectively. 

"Saved"  pay  for  a  period  of  2  years  is 
also  provided  for  employees  who  are  re- 
duced in  grade.  This  is  similar  to  that 
now  provided  for  empli^ees  under  the 
General  Schedule. 

I  do  have  reservations  concerning  the 
inclusion  <k  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees, previously  not  covered  by  the 
prevailing  rate  system.  Of  course,  they 
too,  should  be  fairly  treated  but  not 
lumped  together  with  regular  Govern- 
ment employees. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Govern- 
ment has  l)een  much  more  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  white  collar  workers  over 
the  years,  and  fairness  requires  approval 
of  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  and  I  am  hopeful 
that,  upon  reconsideration,  the  President 
will  approve  the  bill  rather  than  veto  it 
as  he  did  a  similar  measure  last  year. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Clialrinan.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  fran 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MATsrmAGA) .  ^ 

Mr.  MATSONAOA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
9092,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and 
which  would  provide  an  equitable  system 
of  setting  and  adjusting  the  pay  for  pre- 
vailing-rate employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  the  membership  of  the  House  well 
remembers,  this  body  passed  similar 
legislation  last  September,  by  the  con- 
vincing vote  of  231  to  90.  Despite  the 
compnxnise  nature  of  that  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  veto  it.  I  ctunraend  the 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlcnttm  from  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  dervice,  Mr.  Hxw- 
BR90N,  for  having  acted  so  expeditiously 
to  give  this  measure  another  clianoe 
for  enactment. 


There  Is.  Mr.  Chairman,  vlitaaUy 
universal  agreement  on  the  need  for 
same  legislation  in  the  area  covered  by 
the  pendii>g  bill.  Even  the  admlnistrm* 
tion  has  submitted  a  proposal.  The  ap- 
proximately 8104)00  prevailing-rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  including 
11.000  who  work  in  HawaU.  deserve  Im- 
mediate attention.  Their  pay  is  deter> 
mined  by  administrative  revulation,  sub- 
ject to  change  when  admlnistratiane 
change,  when  a  different  l}ureaucrat  suc- 
ceeds to  a  particular  Job,  or  when  an 
administration  decides  to  change  its 
policies.  The  basic  thrust  of  HJl.  9093  is 
to  enact  into  law  the  present  procedures 
used  to  determine  and  adjust  wages  for 
these  workers. 

The  major  provisions  of  HJl.  9092  are 
familiar,  I  am  sure,  to  most  Members, 
for  they  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
bill  vetoed  by  the  President  last  year. 
There  is  established  a  five-step  within- 
grade  schedule,  as  contrasted  with  the 
present  three.  The  bill  sets  up  a  revised 
Federal  Prendling  Wage  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: provides  a  7^-  and  10-percent 
differential  to  w(«-kers  on  the  second  and 
third  shifts,  respectively:  allows  "saved 
pay"  for  2  years  for  prevailing-rate  em- 
ployees who  are  reduced  in  grade;  and 
includes  for  the  first  time  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "prevailing  rate  employees"  those 
persons  who  woric  for  veterans  r!i>.nt,fif>Tw 
and  for  non-appropriated-fimd  activi- 
ties of  the  Armed  Forces  such  as  post  ex- 
changes and  movie  theaters. 

Mr.  (Dliairman.  it  has  heea  estimated 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  all  wage 
board  employees  are  in  the  third  and  last 
step  of  each  grade.  Most  of  them  took 
Just  2  years  of  satisfactory  service  to 
reach  that  point.  Where  is  the  incentive 
in  such  a  system  for  an  employee  to  c<8i- 
tinue  performing  at  iiis  best  when  the 
chances  for  advancement  without  a 
promotion  in  grade  have  been  completely 
foreclosed? 

Although  my  own  bill  prt^xwed  a  10- 
step,  27-percent  range  schedule.  Tti*h4Tn; 
it  more  generous  than  the  i>ending  bill, 
I  am  realistically  supporting  the  5-st^ 
proposal  as  being  much  more  readily  ac- 
ceptable. There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
present  3-8tep.  8-percent  range  schedule 
is  grossly  inadequate.  The  administra- 
tion tacitiy  admlte  this  by  maintaining 
a  5-st^  system  for  wage  bocutl  super- 
vises. The  logic  which  aUows  a  5-step 
system  for  supervisors,  yet  oondemns  ex- 
actly the  same  system  for  ruk  and  iUe 
workers,  is  incomprehensible,  to  say  the 
least. 

For  more  than  100  years,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Congress  has  recognized  that  the 
Federal  Government's  blue  collar  em- 
ployees should  be  paid  wages  comparable 
to  those  prevailing  tor  employees  in  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  regional  labor 
msu-ket.  Increasingly,  governmental  pay 
has  not  been  comparable  to  that  of  pri- 
vate industry.  The  resulto  have  been  both 
inequity  to  the  empkxyeee  Involved,  and  a 
lack  of  ability  to  c<Mnpete  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  skilled 
manpower  market  Botti  the  employees 
and  the  Government  need  the  i»oteetion 
of  a  statutory,  realistic  and  actually 
comparable  syitam  fbr  settlnf  end  ad- 
justing these  wages.  HJl.  9093.  at  the 
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Terjr  least,  nprmmtt  morement  tovard 
aachaajrstan. 
I  urge  Its  meedy  and  overwhelming 


Mr.  OROS8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S 
mimrtm  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DmvjuiHia) . 

Mr.  OERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  (^position  to  the  bill.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  reduce  the  within  grade  pay  stQM  in 
order  to  achieve  some  miniTnurn  econ- 
omy  here  this  afternoon.  But  as  I  watch 
the  flow  of  outstanding  orators  in  the 
well  supporting  this  bill,  I  can  see  a 
bandwagon  rolling.  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  that. 

I  feel  like  the  little  Dutch  boy  with  his 
finger  in  the  dike  with  the  whole  wall 
about  to  come  apart.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  truth,  and  at  least  some  emphasis 
on  the  poor  downtrodden  taxpayer  re- 
qutres  that  I  make  a  few  comments  to 
set  forth  a  position  which  I  believe  the 
record  will  sustain. 

First,  may  I  remind  the  Members  that 
we  went  through  this  exntdse  approxi- 
mately 1  year  ago,  and  there  is  a  bit  of 
legislative  history  on  this  biU. 

A  year  ago  the  union  which  has  been 
lobbying  for  this  bill  had  a  convention 
scheduled  in  Hcmolulu.  a  far  away  place, 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  low  and  where 
they  can  afford  to  take  their  delegates 
at  the  expenses  of  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers. It  was  assumed  that  this  bOl  would 
have  passed  the  House,  and  that  certain 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  could  rush  out  to  Hono- 
lulu like  conquering  heroes  with  the 
goodies. 

They  ran  out  of  time.  The  result  was 
that  all  they  managed  to  do  was  to  pass 
a  rule  for  the  bill  and  then  they  had  to 
come  back  after  recess  to  finally  pass 
the  bni.  I  mention  this  as  a  matter  of 
pcdltical  history  since  this  afternoon  we 
had  a  1-hour  delay  on  this  piece  of  leg- 
i^ation  while  we  took  a  recess  to  hear  the 
President  so  for  1  hour  the  taxpayer  was 
spared  the  extra  cost  that  this  bill  will 
bring. 

I  also  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  they  pay  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  the  bill  before  us  17 
corrections — 17  technical  errors.  Unani- 
mous consent  was  granted  in  committee 
to  Introduce  a  dean  bill  to  clean  up  those 
errors.  This  would  lead  you  to  believe 
Muit  we  have  a  very,  very  ctHnplex  and 
very  technical  bill  before  us— since  17 
teehnlcal  mistakes  in  a  bill  this  brief 
should  not  develop.  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  bOl  is  not  that  technical.  What  really 
happaied  was  that  there  was  very  sloppy 
drafting  by  the  lobbyists  supporting  the 
bill  and  a  very  sloppy  review  by  the  staff 
of  the  subcommittae — and  therefore  the 
17  technical  errors  in  the  bill  were  under- 
standable. 

I  would  not  be  too  surprised  If  there 
were  other  errors.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  organliations  supporting  this 
Mil  have  a  careAil  review  by  the  Senate 
staff  in  case  the  language  is  written  so 
that  they  will  not  wind  up  with  a  pay  de- 
crease rather  ttaan  a  pay  increase.  I  say 
ttaat  as  a  friend  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service  Committee  who  signed  the  mi- 
nority views  rammm«n/«r»g  agalnSt  the 

enactment  of  HJl.  9002.  I  want  to  re- 
emphasise  a  single  thought  oq^ressed 
bar  the  minority:  HJl.  9092  Is  even  worse 
legislation  than  HJt.  17809  which  was 
similarly  pressured  through  in  the  last 
Congress  and  which  was  wisely  vetoed  by 
the  President  on  January  1,  1971.  Again 
this  year  there  ranalns  no  need  for  the 
bill. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  majority  re- 
port itself  supports  this  position.  One  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  is  that: 

It  taoMcta  Into  law  the  long  octabUabfld 
principles  and  policies  for  setting  the  pay  of 
prevaUlng  rate  employeeB. 

And.  on  page  7  the  report  confirms 
that: 

Stnoe  July  1MB.  the  Fe«lenU  Government 
has  had  a  coordinated  wage  system.  Insuring 
Uke  pay  for  like  work  in  the  same  labor 
market  area. 

If  this  is  so,  why  do  we  need  the  legis- 
lation? 
On  page  11,  the  report  says: 
Section  5343  (a),  with  the  committee 
amendment,  states  the  wetl-eetabllahed  prin- 
ciple that  the  pay  of  prevailing  rate  em- 
Idoyees  shaU  be  fixed  and  adjusted  as  nearly 
aa  U  consistent  with  the  public  Interest  In 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates. 

On  page  14,  the  report  in  Its  explana- 
tion of  the  hazardous  pay  differentials 
says: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  such 
environmental  differentials  wUl  be  regarded 
as  part  of  base  pay,  as  U  the  current  practice 
under  the  Federal  Coordinated  Wage  System. 

And  in  discussing  overseas  wage  sched- 
ules, on  page  12,  the  report  says: 

Most  likely  (but  not  necessarily)  such  ratea 
of  pay  will  be  based  upon  the  average  of  ap- 
propriate rates  paid  to  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees within  the  several  states  as  is  the 
current  practice  under  the  Coordinated  Fed- 
eral Wage  System. 

This  being  the  case,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation?  The  purpose  is,  of 
course,  to  establish  by  law  the  policy  of 
paying  wage  board  employees  not  "pre- 
vailing rates"  but  Instead  rates  of  pay 
which  are  12  percent  above  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  local  private  industry. 

m  view  of  the  current  «wniTK>in<ff 
trends,  I  would  hope  the  Congress  would 
think  twice  before  charging  ahead  with 
a  legislative  package  that  has  "inflation" 
written  aU  over  It. 

There  are  other  disturbing  f  eatiuea  of 
this  legislation  as  w^  Mr.  Chairman. 
For  example,  this  bill,  HH.  9092.  was  a 
so-called  "clean  bill"  reported  from  the 
subcommittee  in  lieu  of  the  originally 
introduced  bill.  Yet,  as  can  be  noted  from 
the  first  five  iiages  of  the  committee's  re- 
port there  have  already  been  17  "tech- 
nical and  clarifying"  amendments  added 
tothebUl. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  so-called 
technical  amendment  which  removes 
from  the  coverage  of  the  biU  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  When  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment learned  that  these  employees  w«re 
covered  by  the  bill.  It  fired  off  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Dulski,  which  Is  found  on 
page  31  of  the  report,  pointing  out  that: 


It  would  not  be  possible  either  to  oontlna* 
tta*  preaent  16%  night  differential  for  SAP 
employees  or  to  set  their  pay  rates  in  accord* 
ance  with  comparisons  with  comparable  la. 
dustry  and  Oovemment  pay  scales. 

The  sunMising  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  Tkeasury  Department  finds  the 
bill  will  not  permit  them  to  set  the  ratw 
of  pay  for  their  employees  "in  aoootd- 
ance  with  ocnnparlsons  with  oomparaUe 
industry  in  Oovemment  pay  scales."  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  is  what 
this  entire  bill  is  supposed  to  be  about^ 
that  it  is  supposed  to  permit  agencies  to 
pay  comparable  pay  rates.  U  the  Treas* 
ury  D^iartment  has  problems  with  this 
bill.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  problems  aQ 
the  other  departments  and  agencies  are 
going  to  have. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  enough  built-in  problems  in 
this  legislation  to  ke^  the  Congress  busy 
for  the  next  10  years. 

The  worth  of  this  legislation  has  not 
been  shown.  Its  defects  are  mostly  evi- 
dent— ^for  I  am  sure  there  are  defects 
that  are  yet  undiscovered— end  its  infla- 
tionary effect  is  obvious. 

Despite  the  pressure  tactics  that  have 
moved  this  legislation  this  far  along,  it 
is  nevertheless  vulnenUjle  to  Presidential 
veto.  It  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  unquestionably  deserves 
the  disapproval  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

But  I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  I  recog- 
nize a  bandwagon  when  I  see  it.  I  know 
this  by  the  great  interest  that  so  many 
Members  have  displayed  and  fnxn  the 
statements  which  are  already  in  the 
Record  that  we  are  doomed  to  be  rolled 
over  in  this  effort  to  save  the  taxpayers. 
I  am  very  philos<H>hical  about  it,  but  I  do 
hope  that  before  final  passage  that  all 
other  technical  problems  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  merely  wish  to  assure 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  there  is 
no  way  he  would  ever  be  confused  with 
the  little  Dutch  boy. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
make  his  pc^t  again?  It  went  over  my 
head. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  When  the  gentleman  be- 
gan his  remarks,  he  said  that  he  felt  llks 
the  little  Dutch  boy  who  plugged  the 
dike.  I  just  wished  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  that  confusion  would  never 
takeidace. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  I  take  that  as  a 
compliment.  I  yldd  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mt,  fiENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yMd  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (ICr.  DowKora). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  Hit.  9092,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
blue  collar  emplosrees  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment; and  I  am  eq)eclally  honored  to 
support  my  esteemed  colteagne  traan 
North  Carolina,  the  most  able  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  Suboonunlttee  (tf  the 
House  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee. Davm  N.  HnronsaH.  I  ctnnmend 
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bim  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee most  highly  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

■niousands — actually  thousands  of  my 
constituents  say  that  the  time  is  long 
pest  due  for  this  legislation.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  them.  During  the 
past  several  years,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  laborers,  aircraft  mechanics, 
carpenters  and  the  many  other  occupa- 
ttoos  in  the  wage  board  category  have 
tritnessed  Congress  Improve  the  salary 
scale  of  other  Oovemment  employees 
•gain  and  again.  Rightfully  they  have 
asked  the  questl<m:  Why  cannot  Con- 
gress give  us  fair  pay?  If  any  of  us  had 
been  in  their  place,  we  would  have  asked 
the  same  question  and  I  doubt  serious- 
ly if  we  would  have  been  content  to  sit 
and  wait  like  they  have. 

I  have  reviewed  HJl.  9092  and  this  bill 
does  give  proper  recognition  to  our  pro- 
ductive employees.  This  will  give  them 
fair  pay.  Additional  wage  steps  are  pro- 
vided and  these  in  turn  give  added  incen- 
tive to  the  employees. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Henders<m 
bill  provides  assistance  to  our  more  than 
100,000  non-appropriated-fund  em- 
ployees. Tliese  are  the  employees  of  post 
exchanges,  hobby  shops,  and  so  forth. 
They  are  the  forgotten  employees  In  the 
Federal  service.  This  bill  brings  them 
under  the  wage  board  pay  system  and 
guarantees  them  step  raises  that  pre- 
viously had  been  denied  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  sound  legisla- 
tion. It  deserves  the  supix>rt  of  all  the 
Mnnbers.  To  do  otherwise  would  deny 
the  Federal  blue-collar  worker  the  basic 
right  of  every  American  citizen — ^his  and 
her  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchxli.). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  spoken  on  numerous 
occasions  about  the  forgotten  American. 
HJl.  9092  deals  with  the  pUght  of  the 
forgotten  members  of  our  dvil  service — 
the  IiUx>rers,  craftsmen,  and  tradesmen — 
the  blue  collar  workers.  This  bill  extends 
to  these  employees  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment the  same  rights  and  procedures 
that  already  belong  to  other  memb««  of 
the  Civil  Service. 

Yet  last  year,  when  HJR.  17809,  whl<di 
differs  from  this  bill  only  in  a  minor 
way,  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  saw  fit  to  veto  it.  Its  $130 
million  price  tag  was  termed  too  infia- 
tionary  by  the  President.  Yet  the  very 
next  day  he  signed  into  law  a  6  percent 
pay  raise  for  white  collar  workers  that 
cost  $2.5  billion.  The  only  exidanation 
for  this  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
President  can  be  the  fact  that  the  for- 
gotten blue  collar  workers  of  the  dvil 
service  are  not  part  of  the  President's 
great  silent  majority. 

We  cannot  expect  these  individuals  to 
remain  passive  and  silent  much  longer 
if  we  continue  to  treat  them  as  second 
class  members  of  our  dvil  service.  There 
are  specific  and  ocnnprdiensive  laws 
dealing  with  the  pay  and  perquisites  of 
every  other  kind  of  Federal  employment. 
The  saved  pay  inotectkm  extended  to 
prevailing  rate  «nployees  under  HJl. 
9092  in  the  event  that  a  worker  is  fiHxed 


to  take  a  lower  grade  job  because  of  re- 
ductions in  the  work  force  Is  in  effect  for 
all  other  dvil  servtmts.  The  need  to  ap- 
ply this  safeguard  to  blue  collar  «n- 
ployees  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  73.114  workers  laid  off  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  July  of  1969 
to  July  of  1970.  all  but  1.629  were  blue 
collar  employees.  In  fact  one  third  of  the 
currently  employed  blue  collar  workers 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  living  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level.  This  is  inex- 
cusable. 

All  other  Federal  onployees  have  their 
salary  schedule  set  by  the  Congress.  To 
fall  to  do  so  In  this  instance  will  exacer- 
bate the  difficulties  the  Government 
faces  in  retaining  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees in  the  face  of  higher  wages  paid 
by  private  Industry.  By  establishing  a 
Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, on  which  emplojree  organizations 
will  be  represented,  HJl.  9092  has  ex- 
tended to  the  prevailing  rate  emplos^ee 
the  rights  and  benefits  that  accrue  to  the 
members  of  all  other  labor  organizations. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  leglslati(m 
for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $76.8  billion.  That 
is  far  from  being  inflationary.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  and  President  Nixon  as  well 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  suiH^ort  of  HJl.  9092, 
to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  flxing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

After  a  number  of  years  during  which 
most  of  us  recognized  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  we  finally  succeeded  last  year 
in  reaching  a  barely  acceptable  com- 
promise measure  with  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  only  to  have  the  President 
veto  the  bill.  He  did  so  partly,  I  feel,  be- 
cause he  was  poorly  advised  about  the  in- 
equities which  have  always  plagued  our 
federally  employed  laborers,  craftsmen 
and  tradesmen,  and  even  more  adversely 
affected  our  often  forgotten  ncmappro- 
prlated  fund  employees. 

I  supported  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  last  September,  even  though  I  felt 
tbax  as  I  feel  now  that  it  might  be  more 
fair  if  we  sJlowed  for  more  ingrade  step 
increases  as  are  provided  for  in  my  ovm 
bill,  HJl.  5810.  By  the  time  the  blU 
reached  the  President,  these  within 
grade  promotions  had  been  reduced  still 
further,  a  reduction  which  I  am^pleased 
has  been  eliminated  by  our  committee 
colleagues  today.  But  the  main  thrust  of 
the  legislation  both  last  year  and  this, 
the  statutory  estaUishment  of  an  equita- 
ble pay  system,  and  inclusim  thereunder 
of  nonappropriated  fund  employees 
would  have  been  accomplished  had  the 
bill  not  been  vetoed,  and  I  urgently  hope 
the  White  House  advisers  wiU  have  re- 
oonsldo^d  their  oppoeition  when  the 
legislation  is  sent  downtown  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  instances  the 
sysbem  now  in  operation,  of  determining 
the  pay  of  wage  board  empioyeee  by  at- 
tempting to  set  salaries  comparable  to 
those  paid  fay  private  Industry  for  sim- 
ilar woi^  in  a  labor  market  area,  has 
proven  most  inequitable.  I  have  had 
many  cases  in  my  office  where  employees 
doing  identical  work  for  one  agency  are 
paid  less  than  those  in  another  agency 


Just  down  the  street.  While  an  effort  to 
create  a  coordinated  wage  system  has 
beoi  underway  for  some  time,  it  is  still 
far  from  perfect  and.  as  our  colleagues 
know,  a  large  number  of  employees  of 
suivort  services  for  the  Armed  Forces 
are  not  even  Induded  in  the  system. 

ColAinly  there  is  equity  in  increasing 
the  number  of  within  grade  step  in- 
creases for  our  prevailing  rate  employees. 
Promotions  within  the  ranks  of  laborers, 
craftsmen,  and  tradesmen  are  far  too 
few  to  force  loyal  and  capable  employees 
to  wait  for  grade  promotions  for  any 
advancement  beyond  the  present  three 
steps,  while  their  white-collar  contem- 
poraries are  provided  10-step  increases 
over  17  years.  They  are  also  entitled  to 
special  compensation  when  assigned  reg- 
ularly to  less  desirable  hours,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  providing  a  7  V4 -percent  pay  differ- 
ential for  the  3-to-inidnlght  shift  and 
10  percent  for  the  11  to  8  in  the  morning. 
Even  more  Important  is  the  provision  for 
"saved  pay"  for  2  years  for  employees 
reduced  in  grade,  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  classified  employees  for  some 
time  now. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  include  in  the  system  we  create 
the  thousands  of  nonappropriated  em- 
ployees, working  mostly  in  supply  depots, 
post  exchanges,  and  clubs  operated  for 
service  personnel,  many  of  whom  have 
suffered  grave  inequities  both  with  re- 
gard to  compensation  and  to  other  bene- 
fits available  to  wage  board  and  classified 
employees.  While  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  long  expressed  concern  about 
the  manner  in  which  their  pay  is  fixed 
and  administered,  the  extent  of  differ- 
ences between  their  pay  and  that  of 
other  employees  doing  similar  work,  we 
have  yet  to  receive  a  recommendation 
from  the  commission  that  we  guarantee 
them  the  same  employment  rights  other 
Federal  employees  enjoy.  I  believe  we 
should  bring  them  into  the  system  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  HJl.  9092  is 
sorely  needed  and  long  overdue,  and  I 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  9092,  a  blU  to  establish 
fair  and  equitable  pay  procedure  for  the 
Federal  Government's  670,000  appro- 
priated fund  blue  collar  onployees  and 
the  140.000  nonaiH^ropriated  fund  em- 
ployees. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  bill  before  us 
today  is  to  enact  into  law  basic  policy 
procedures  used  to  determine  and  adjust 
the  wages  for  our  laborers,  craftsmen 
and  tradesmen. 

There  Is  a  universal  agreement  that 
legislation  is  necessary.  We  have  today 
practically  no  congressiimal  guidance  for 
handling  the  pay  of  this  group  of  800,000 
emidoyees.  Duiing  our  pay  hearings, 
which  lasted  over  a  period  of  several  days 
eariler  this  year,  the  committee,  time  and 
again,  heard  employee  representatives 
urge  legislation  so  that  they  woiM  have 
some  kind  of  guarantee  for  future  pay 
plans. 

The  administration  sidamitted  a  pio- 
poeal.  but  it  lacked  specifics.  There  was 
no  guarantee  In  the  administration's 
proposal  as  to  future  pay  steps.  There 
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wM  no  comment  concerolng  saved  iiay 
or  milfonn  pay  for  overtime  work.  I& 
fact,  tba  140,000  very  much  neglected 
nooapuroDirlated  focMl  employees  were 
not  even  mentioned  In  the  administra- 
tion's pn^xieal. 

HJl.  9093  before  w  today,  stipulates 
that  there  shall  be  five  pay  steps;  it 
Indicates  that  there  shall  be  7V^  percent 
to  10  percent  differential  for  nif^t  shifts. 
This  bill  also  establishes  an  ll-member 
advisory  committee  within  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  to  see  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Uiis  legislation  are  properly 
carried  out.  Similarly,  this  bill  brings 
into  the  coordinated  wage  system  of  Uie 
Federal  Oovemment.  the  140,000  non- 
appropriated fund  anployees  who  work 
at  the  post  exchanges,  golf  clubs.  ofBcer 
clubs,  and  related  activities. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  there  are 
more  than  20.000  of  these  wage  board 
employees.  We  must  protect  these  men 
and  women  from  vague  and  inconsistent 
practices. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  9092,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 


Adoption  of  this  bill  will  benefit  some 
800,000  Federal  blue  collar  and  nonap- 
propriated fund  employees,  whose  salar- 
ies have  fallm  seriously  behind  equitable 
levels  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
time  now  required  for  promotion  to  high- 
er grade  levels.  The  UH  before  us  would 
offer  progression  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  of  five  grades  in  6  years  of  serv- 
ice, thereby  allowing  these  employees  to 
derive  more  adeqiiate  incomes  from  their 
years  of  service  to  the  Oovemment. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  HJEL  17809  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  231-00  in 
the  last  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  January  1,  1971.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  ttiat  after  this  bill  is  enacted 
by  Congress,  President  Nixon  will  realise 
the  error  of  denjring  our  deserving  em- 
ployees a  more  equitable  pc^r  system. 

Ih  addition  to  its  much-needed  five- 
grade  feature,  the  bill  pjrovldes  for  a  7.5 
to  10  percent  night  differential;  has  a 
save  pay  formula:  and  provides  for  an 
ll-member  Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Ad- 
visory Committee  with  a  fulltime  chair- 
man not  in  Federal  service.  I  feel  these 
benefits  win  go  far  toward  improving  our 
present  Inadequate  system. 

Prevailing  rate  supervisors  are  also  in- 
cluded In  the  legislation,  so  that  a  co- 
ordinated and  workable  pay  relationship 
of  aU  prevailing  rate  employees  can  be 
achieved.  The  bin  continues  the  present 
system  of  basing  blue-collar  pay  on  a 
sampling  of  private  industry  pay  in  the 
local  labor  market  area,  and  requires  that 
the  dvVL  Service  Qonxmlsslon  define  the 
wage  areas  for  non-vipropnated  fund 
employees. 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  geheral  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  rates  of  pay  of 
prevalUhg  rate  employees  shall  be  fixed 
and  adjusted  ih  accordance  with  prevail- 
ing rates  ai^l  Shall  be  bAttd  cm  principles 
that,  first,  there  wiU'b*  eQiial  pay  for 


substantially  equal  work;  second,  there 
will  be  relative  differences  in  pay  within 
a  local  wage  area  when  there  exist  rec- 
ognizable differences  in  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  qualification  requirements 
among  positions;  third,  the  level  of  rates 
of  pay  will  be  maintained  in  line  with 
prevailing  lev^  for  comparable  work 
within  a  local  wage  area;  and  fourth, 
rates  of  pay  will  be  maintained  ao  as  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  prevailing 
rate  employees. 

I  feel  these  principles  are  deserving  of 
our  support,  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
HJl.  9092  to  correct  the  longstanding  in- 
equities borne  by  our  loyal  Federal  blue- 
collar  workers. 

Mr.  OONSAIiEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  ought  to  bring  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  act  employees  of  private 
contractors  who  are  engaged  in  mainte- 
nance, overhaul,  and  repair-type  activi- 
ties for  the  Oovemment. 

Uhder  existing  procedure  these  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  the  most  extreme 
kinds  of  exploitation. 

This  situation  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  contractors  smd  employees  alike. 
It  creates  problems  for  the  Oovemment, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Under  existing  statutes  a  contractor 
who  pays  decent  wages  will  find  that 
when  contract  renewal  time  comes 
around  he  will  be  imderbid  by  a  compet- 
itor who  is  In  a  lower  wage  area,  or  who 
is  not  union  organized,  or  who  simply 
has  no  obligations  to  his  employees.  A 
man  who  has  a  contract  today  and  who 
pays  his  employees  on  the  basis  of  sen- 
iority, or  even  at  terms  commensurate 
with  their  skills  and  productivity  will  find 
that  at  contract  renewal  time  he  is  un- 
derbid, because  his  c<»npetitor  does  not 
have  seniority  to  recognize,  does  not  have 
obligations  to  these  employees,  and  whose 
greatest  Interest  is  to  obtain  the  lowest 
possible  wage  rate  and  stm  get  the  Job 
done. 

under  this  system  it  is  possible — and 
I  have  seen  it  happen — for  a  contractor 
to  pay  Just  a  few  cents  above  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  and  still  be  under- 
bid. Under  this  system — and  I  have  seen 
it  happen — a  highly  skilled  man  may 
earn  $6  an  hour  under  one  con- 
tract only  to  see  his  employer  lose  the 
contract  to  somebody  who  pays  $4 
an  hour.  That  en^doyee  may  end  up 
woi^tng  in  the  same  shop  at  the  same 
Job.  but  for  a  20  or  SO  percent  reduction 
in  wages. 

This  situation  results  In  chaotic  con- 
ditions for  employers  and  empl03rees 
aUke.  It  results  in  destructive  exploita- 
tion of  labor.  It  results  in  great  waste 
and  losses  to  the  Oovemment. 

We  need  to  assure  that  employees  en- 
gaged in  work  for  the  Oovemment  would 
at  least  be  assured  of  uniform  wages 
within  a  given  labor  market.  This  would 
end  the  exploitatton  of  labor  in  Oovem- 
ment contract  work,  would  assure  that 
competition  among  contractors  is  on 
some  basis  other  than  low  wage  rates, 
and  would  bring  order  and  sanity  Into  the 
contracting  system. 

To  pat  It  simply,  we  have  the  Service 
Contract  Act. 

That  act  assured  that  contract  em- 
ployees would  at  least  get  the  mlnimmir 


wage.  We  need  to  perfect  the  Service 
C<mtract  Act  by  making  Its  benefits  and 
protection  available  to  all  contract  on- 
ployees  regardless  of  the  location  and 
nature  of  their  work,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  Job. 

BCr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
stnuig  support  of  HJEl.  9092— a  bill 
wlUch  provides  Icmg-needed  changes  in 
the  wage  board  system. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  HJl.  9092 
is  urgently  required  to  provide  equity 
and  Justice  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  who  work 
under  a  prevailing  wage  system  as  wdl 
as  for  those  now  employed  imder  non- 
appropriated fund  activities. 

Fundamentally,  the  bill  sets  into  law 
the  coordinated  wage  system  which  now 
relies  on  the  whim  of  an  Executive  or- 
der. By  providing  for  a  balanced  mem- 
bership on  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate 
Advisory  Committee  with  en  impartial 
chainnan.  we  can  Insure  that  the  voice 
of  Federal  employee  representatives  will 
be  heard.  In  the  past,  some  problems 
have  arisen  because  of  a  6-to-5  qiUt 
against  employee  representatives  on  the 
advisory  coxmcil. 

HJR.  9092  also  makes  important  and 
necessary  changes  in  the  salary  struc- 
ture for  wage  grade  employees.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  five-step  schedule,  rather  than 
the  present  three,  wlU  give  employees  In 
"dead  end"  Jobs  some  added  recognition 
for  increased  performance  due  to  length 
of  time  on  a  job.  The  provUdons  for 
uniform  swingshift  and  night  differen- 
tials will  provide  a  common  and  equi- 
table system  for  all  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees throughout  the  coimtry.  And  the 
new  "saved  pay"  provisions  merely  give 
the  prevailing  rate  employees  the  same 
salary  protection  in  reductions  in  force 
enjoyed  by  their  Oeneral  Schedule  coun- 
terparts. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  H JR.  9092  takes 
a  great  step  forward  by  including  non- 
appropriated fimd  employees.  For  years, 
these  employees  have  been  the  stepchil- 
dren of  the  Federal  Government.  Suf- 
fering from  low  wages,  these  employees 
have  had  nowhere  to  Xxana.  because  they 
technically  are  not  Federal  employees. 
Now.  we  win  guarantee  that  they,  too, 
will  receive  an  adequate,  Uving  wage. 

Congress  passed  a  similar  measure 
last  year,  only  to  face  an  unjustified  and 
unnecessary  Presidential  veto.  I  would 
urge  the  House,  with  the  interest  of  an 
efficient,  dedicated  Federal  service  at 
heart,  to  pass  H.R.  9092,  as  a  piece  of 
Just  and  equitable  legislation. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  B.B..  9092. 

Because  of  a  Presidential  veto,  blue- 
collar  employees,  unlike  white-collar  em- 
ployees, are  still  not  covered  by  any 
statute  which  governs  the  procedure  for 
setting  their  base  pay.  For  this  reason 
they  still  suffer  difBcolties  in  obtaining 
their  proper  wages.  This  Is  especially  un- 
just because  they  are  the  «nployees  most 
subject  to  loss  of  their  Jobs  through 
budget  cuts  as  wen  as  the  Government 
practice  of  contracting  out  work.  On 
top  <?f  ^ese  disadvantages,  the  way  the 
Oovemment  sets  their  pay,  the  pre- 
vailing-rate system,  combined  with  the 
three>fltep  wlthin-grade  pay  structun 
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keeps  many  wage-grade  employees  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  TUs  deprives 
them  of  pay  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  employee*.  Justice  and  equity 
are,  indeed,  long  overdue  for  these  men 
and  women. 

Last  year  we  passed  HJl.  17809.  Al- 
though not  providing  as  much  as  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  this  year,  HH. 
17809  was  still  undeniably  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  HJl.  17800  met 
its  demise  in  a  Preeldential  veto.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  the  veto  was  cost. 
The  President  said  HJl.  17809  would  have 
"fueled"  the  "fires  of  inflatkHL"  This 
argument  was  contradicted  by  admini- 
stration actions  within  the  weeks  im- 
mediately following  this  veto.  The  Pres- 
ident took  actions  increasing  annual 
costs  by  $5.5  billion,  or  $1  billion  more 
than  the  total  blue-collar  budget.  The 
first  action,  costing  $2.5  billion,  increased 
the  pay  of  military  and  Federal  white- 
collar  personnel;  the  second,  costing  an- 
nually about  $3  billion,  authorized  a  de- 
preciation allowance  on  machinery  by  co- 
lossal industrial  enterprises. 

Cost  obviously  was  not  the  excuse  for 
denying  wage-grade  employees  their  due. 

Because  of  the  three-step,  blue-collar 
employees  are  the  victims  of  an  inequi- 
table pay  structure.  The  range  of  pay  in 
their  tliree-step  system  between  the  bot- 
tom and  the  top  is  only  8  percent. 
Federal  white-collar  workers  have  had 
a  10-step  system  since  1941.  This  10- 
step  system  has  a  range  of  pay  between 
bottom  and  top  of  30  percent.  Surveys 
show  that  ranges  of  pay  in  blue-collar 
private  enterprise  communities  are  even 
greater  than  30  percent.  Furthermore, 
today  more  than  90  percent  of  all  wage 
board  employees  are  in  the  third  and 
last  step  of  each  grade.  It  took  many  of 
them  only  2  years  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice to  reach  this  last  step.  Jn  a  three- 
step  system  there  is  no  higher  step  for 
them  to  go.  Thus,  a  man  with  20  years  of 
service  can  be  frozen  into  the  same  step 
and  receive  the  same  pay  as  a  man  with 
only  2  years'  experience.  This  demoraliz- 
ing and  discriminatory  situation  must  be 
changed. 

In  order  to  provide  true  equity  and 
justice,  we  must  pass  a  bill  which  in- 
cludes at  least  three  essential  elements. 
First,  it  should  provide  for  an  orderly, 
legal  means  for  blue-collar  participation 
in  the  pay-setting  process.  Through  the 
ll-member  Federal  Prevailing  Rate 
Advisory  Conunittee  of  the  Civil  Service 
Conmilssion.  labor  representatives  will 
have  a  voice  in  studying,  advising,  and 
recommending  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission actions  oa  the  prevailing-rate 
system  and  other  matters  pertinent  to 
the  establistunent  of  prevailing  rates. 
Second,  there  miist  be  a  five  within- 
grade  step  system  to  give  blue-collar  em- 
ployees the  same  career  ladder  that 
white-collar  workers  and  private  en- 
terprise blue-collsu-  workers  have.  Third, 
there  should  be  a  7  V^ -percent  differen- 
tial for  second-shift  work  and  a  10-per- 
cent differential  for  third-shift  work. 
The  bill  before  us  does  contain  these  es- 
sentials. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  for  these  800.000 
forgotten  Federal  employees  and  I  urge 
the  committee  to  pass  HJl.  9092.T«io«r.  i 


Mr.  NICHOU3.  Mr.'  Chairman,  regard- 
ing this  wage  board  legislation.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  ronarks  of  the 
Honorable  DAvm  HcNDsasoN.  distln- 
guiahed  subcommittee  chairman,  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  9092.  Our  wage  board  em- 
ployees are  the  forgotten  ones.  They  are 
hardworking  Federal  service  employees 
with  the  .same  rights  and  privileges  as 
postal  workers  and  other  dvU  service 
employees  yet  they  have  been  passed  over, 
neglected  and  turned  away  when  their 
time  for  pay  increases  has  come  up. 

I  supported  last  year's  wage  board  bill. 
HJl.  17809,  which  of  course  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  January  1  and  I  have 
introduced  a  companion  bill  to  this  pend- 
ing legislation  in  behalf  of  oiu*  wage 
board  employees  who  are  most  deserving 
of  increased  benefits. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  I 
have  many  wage  board  anployees  and 
when  I  use  the  term  "forgotten  people" 
I  am  thinking  of  the  dedicated  wage 
board  employees  at  the  Anniston  Army 
Depot,  one  of  the  finest  depots  in  the  en- 
tire country,  who  has  consistently  placed 
No.  1  in  tlie  Nation  in  repairing 
and  overhauling  Army  materiel  at  the 
lowest  dollar  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  wage  board  employees  at 
the  Anniston  Army  Depot  have  waited, 
with  considerable  (tatience,  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Monroney  amendment, 
granting  minimal  changes  in  hourly  rates 
of  pay  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing 
rates  being  paid  for  comparable  work  in 
the  civilian  sector.  The  Monroney 
amendment  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  October  12.  1968 — almost  3  years  ago 
and  is  retroactive  to  that  date.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Monroney  amendment 
is  now  almost  3  years  into  law.  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  still  working  on  im- 
plementation of  this  law  smd  as  this  bill 
is  being  debated,  these  wage  board  em- 
ployees are  continuing  to  tium  out  the 
best  repair  work  in  the  Nation  and  are 
patiently  awaiting  that  tomorrow  when 
the  wage  policy  committee  might  make 
same  decision  and  implementation  might 
be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  undertscmd  that  prob- 
lems do  arise  when  trjrlng  to  equitably 
compare  one  type  Job  to  another,  but 
when  our  Federal  Service  Employees  are 
being  deprived  of  passed  legislation  since 
1968,  hopefully  they  might  feel^some  re- 
lief through  this  new  legislation,  not  only 
t3  hdp  them  financially  but  to  restore 
their  faith  in  the  federal  system. 

I  say  this  Increase  is  most  essential  and 
we  must  act  fairly  and  justly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  blue  collar  employees  as  we 
do  EtU  other  areas  of  Federal  service.  This 
five  step  plan  would  definitely  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  many  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  maintaining  and  upgrading  this 
country  of  ours,  therefore.  I  would  re- 
spectfully urge  each  Member  of  the 
House  to  act  compassionately  and  with 
clear  conscience  in  voting  to  suport  this 
worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9092. 
a  bill  to  establish  by  law  an  equitable 
system  for  flxixig  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevaQlng  rate  employees  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 


This  legislation  would : 

nrst,  establish  a  FedoiU  Prevailing 
Rate  Advisory  Committee; 

Second.  H.R.  9092  would  provide  for 
a  five-step  wage  schedule  instead  of  the 
present  three  steps.  The  present  third 
st^  is  104  percent  of  the  prevailing 
wage.  The  fifth  step,  as  proposed  by  the 
bin,  would  be  112  percent. 

Third,  this  measiire  provides  auto- 
matic step  advances  after  26  weeks  in 
step  1,  78  weeks  in  step  2.  and  104  weeks 
in  eadi  of  steps  3  and  4. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  a  7>4  percent 
pay  differential.  Nationwide,  for  sched- 
uled, nonovertime  work  during  the  sec- 
ond shift,  and  10  percent  for  the  third, 
or  "graveyard"  shlf  i. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  provide  "saved 
pay"  for  2  years  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees who  are  reduced  in  grade.  This 
protection  is  now  afforded  to  general 
schedule  employees. 

Last.  HJl.  9092  brings  the  140.000  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  fund  activ- 
ities of  the  armed  forces  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  prevailing 
rate  pay  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  evident.  Presently,  over  one- 
third  of  the  wage  l>oard  employees  eam 
less  than  $6,000  a  year. 

We  must  establish,  by  law.  an  equita- 
ble pay  system  whereby  a  Federal  gov- 
ernment employee  would  receive  equal 
pay  with  those  employed  by  private  in- 
dustry for  comparable  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  9092.  which  will  give 
legal  and  statutory  authority  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Prevailing 
Rate  Advisory  Committee. 

Federsd  employees  working  as  crafts- 
moi.  tradesmen,  and  in  other  similar 
capacities,  are  now  being  paid  at  rates 
largely  determined  by  the  Coordinated 
Federal  Wage  System  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  1965  Presidential  memorandum. 
Since  July  1968,  the  Federal  Government 
has  operated  under  a  coordinated  wage 
sjrstem  insuring  like  pay  for  like  work  in 
the  same  labor  market.  This  system  is 
now  working  quite  satisfactorily,  I  bdleve 
though  it  is  not  working  with  the  boieflt 
of  statutory  authority,  but  only  with  the 
authority  conferred  by  a  Presidential 
decree. 

I  support  HJl.  9092.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  b^eve  it  will  provide  substan- 
tial security  for  Federal  workers  by  es- 
tablishing legislative  and  statutory  au- 
thority for  those  principles  now  working 
well. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
that  it  will  authorize  a  full-time  Chair- 
man for  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Ad- 
visory C(Mnmittee.  The  Advisory  C«n- 
mlttee  will  be  compoeed  of  the  Chair- 
man, five  management  r^reeentatives, 
and  five  employee  representatives. 

It  will  revamp  the  existing  three-step 
wage  schedule  that  now  allows  a  maxi- 
mum wage  of  4  percent  more  than  the 
prevailing  rate  at  its  third,  and  highest, 
level.  The  replacement  will  be  a  five-step 
schedule  aDowlng  a  maximum  wage  of 
12  percent  above  the  prevafilng  rate  at 
its  fifth,  pr  top.  levd. 
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Also,  it  will  brlns  automatic  advaaoe- 
xaeoA  up  tbe  wage  level  schedule  after 
spedfled  terma  at  each  leveL 

It  will  create  uniformity  in  overtime 
aod  nlsht  pay  rates  wheareas  such  pay 
now  depends  on  regional  customs. 

Further,  it  will  prevent  unfair  reduc- 
tions in  pay  to  employees  who  suffer 
grade  reduction  throufl^  reductions  in 
force  for  up  to  2  years. 

This  measure  will  clearly  bring  neces- 
sary seeuii^  to  our  hard-working  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  equitaUe  adjust- 
ment and  fixing  of  their  wages.  It  does 
not  require  extensive  rebuilding  of  exist- 
ing govmunental  medmnisms  but  only 
r^daoes,  with  a  few  minor  changes  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  PresidmtGuiy 
proclaimed  authority  for  the  nrw>p>>^^n<i|Tin 
with  a  legislative  base. 

I  urge  all  our  colleagues,  lii.  Chair- 
man, to  vote  for  this  moat  worthwhile 
measure. 

Bfr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9092.  a 
bill  long  overdue  to  eliminate  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  system  for  establishing  the 
pay  for  more  than  800.000  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  am  proud  to  be  a  coeponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

For  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  specific  legislation  outlining  the 
manner  in  which  the  pay  of  our  white- 
collar  employees^  postal  workers,  and 
employees  of  the  foreign  service  are  to 
be  paid.  But  the  blue-collar  onployees 
have  not  had  this  protection.  Their  pay 
has  been  baaed  on  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  replace 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  present  admin- 
istrative system  with  a  woricaUe,  un- 
biased coordinated  wage  system.  In- 
cluded in  this  bUl  are:  First,  a  provision 
that  the  new  wage  schedules  have  five  pay 
steps  with  automatic  step  increases  in- 
stead of  the  present  three  stei>s.  Second, 
a  provision  for  premiiun  pay  for  second- 
and  third-shift  work;  and  third,  pro- 
visions to  bring  under  the  provisions  of 
the  prevailing  rate  system  the  more  than 
140.000  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  who  have  had  little  or 
no  voice  in  their  pay  and  have  been 
grosdy  underpaid  for  many  years. 

Ifr.  Chalnnaa.  tbe  wage  board  em- 
ployees deserve  to  have  the  inequities  in 
their  present  pay  schedules  corrected. 
HJl.  9002  corrects  these  inequities  and 
gives  some  form  of  uniform  guarantee  to 
a  large  group  of  loyal  and  dedicated 
Federal  employees. 

iir.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
DO  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HBNDBRSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  reqiiests  tor  time. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

••  It  tmmeUd  by  tha  BtrnmU  mtd  Bourn 

of  Mtprmmtativu  o/  tht  Vnttst  Stmtet  of 

Ammiom  te  Oomgnm  Mutmhltd.  IHat   (a) 

aptsr  XV  or  diaptflr  58  oC  titu  5,  t7lilt«d 

I  Oods.  is  smendsd  to  read  m  foDowt: 

IV— PBKVAILmo  BAn 


"IIMl.  Folley 

IKls  ttM  pottsy  of  iTnngii  tfiet  ratts  at 
pay  or  praralllBg  iBto  «i|ioyMi  bs  ami  and 
■djnrtsd  ftorn  ttae  to  tine  m  DMuly  m  Is 
■'  wtth  tbe  pobUe  intanBt  la  Moecd- 


•aoe  with  prtvsaiiig  nrtss  and  bs  bM«l  on 
prtnetples  that— 

"(1)  tliwe  win  be  aqoal  pay  for  ntbstsB- 
tHJIy  •goal  worktoaU  prevailing  rata  «a- 
ptoyeaa  who  an  wccklsg  andir  ■»w"t  oon- 
dttlaas  oC  smptoymacit  m  aU  aganolM  within 
thsMunalooal  wage  ana; 

"(9)  than  wm  ba  ntatlva  dlff«r«ioM  m 
pay  wtthm  a  local  waga  ana  wIud  tban  an 
witiataiitlal  or  reoo^lsahto  dlffenooes  m 
dotlaB,  raapoostfalimas.  and  qnaHflcatton  ra- 
qalnoMnta  among  poaltttHta; 

"(S)  the  leval  of  rataa  o<  pay  wlU  be  maln- 
talnad  m  line  with  pnralUng  levels  for  oom- 
paraUa  wotk  within  a  local  wage  area;  and 
"(4)  tha  level  at  ntaa  oC  pay  wUl  be  main- 
tained so  aa  to  attract  and  ntaln  quallfled 
praraUlng  rate  amployeee. 
~l  6S4a.  DaOnltlooK  applloatlon 
"(a)  Vat  the  purpoee  of  this  aubebapter— 
"(1)  'ageney*  means  an  XxeouUve  agency: 
but  doea  not  Indnde — 
"(A)  a  aoranunent  oontroUed  operation: 
"(B)  the  Tanneaaee  Valley  Authority; 
"(C)  the  Alaaka  BalUroMl: 
"(D)  the  Virgin  aiaada  Corporation; 
"(B)  the  Atomic  Boergy  Oonunlaalon: 
"  (P)  the  Central  Intrillgence  Agency; 
"(O)  the  Panama  Canal  Company; 
"(H)  the  National  Seoirtty   Agoicy.  De- 
partment of  Defense;  or 

"(I)  the  Bureau  of  Bngravlng  and  Prlat- 
Ing.  except  for  tbe  purpoeee  of  aectlom  5S4B 
of  this  Utie; 
"(3)  prevailing  n*e  employee'  meana — 
(A)  an  IndlTldtial  employed  In  or  under  an 
agency  In  a  recognised  trade  c»'  craft,  or  other 
■killed  mechantcal  craft,  or  in  an  unsklUed, 
semiskilled,  or  skilled  manual  labor  occupa- 
tion, and  any  other  Individual,  Including  a 
foreman  and  a  supervisor.  In  a  position  hav- 
ing trade,  craft,  or  laboring  experience  and 
knowledge  as  the  ptaramount  requirement; 

"(B)  an  employee  of  a  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentality  described  by  section 
ai06(c)  of  this  title  who  is  employed  in  a 
recognised  trade  or  craft,  or  other  skilled  me- 
chanical craft,  or  In  an  unskilled,  semiskilled, 
or  sklUed  manual  labor  occupation,  and  any 
other  individual.  Including  a  foreman  and  a 
supervlaor,  in  a  position  having  trade,  craft, 
or  laboring  experience  and  knowledge  as  the 
paramount  requirement;  and 

"(C)  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  excepted 
from  chi4>ter  61  of  this  tiUe  by  section  5102 
(c)  (14)  of  this  title  who  Is  employed  in  a  rec- 
ognind  trade  or  craft,  or  other  skilled  me- 
chanical craft,  or  in  an  unsklUed,  semlskiUed, 
or  sklUed  manual  labor  occupation,  and  any 
other  Individual,  including  a  foreman  and  a 
supervleor,  in  a  position  having  trade,  craft, 
or  labor  experience  and  knowledge  as  the 
paramount  reqtilrement;  and 

"(3)  'podUon'  means  the  work,  consisting 
of  duties  and  reqwnslbmtlss,  assignable  to  a 
prevailing  rate  employee. 

"(b)  (1)  Bxcept  as  provided  by  paragrwhs 
(3)  and  (3)  of  thla  subeeeUon.  this  subcbi^)- 
ter  appUea  to  aU  prevaUlng  rate  employeee 
and  positions  In  or  under  an  agency. 

"  (2)  This  subchapter  does  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees and  poaltions  described  by  eecUon 
6103(0)  of  this  tttte  other  than  by— 

"(A)  paragnpb  (7)  of  that  section  to  the 
extent  that  such  para^i4>b  (7)  m>plles  to 
employeea  and  positions  other  than  enu>loy- 
ees  and  positions  of  the  Bureau  of  Bngrav- 
lng and  Printing;  and 
"(B)  paragn4>h  (14)  of  that  section. 
"(8)  IliU  subch^ter.  except  section  5348. 
does  not  apply  to  oOcers  and  msmbers  of 
cnws  of  vsseeU  excepted  from  chapter  61 
of  this  tlUe  by  section  61(a(c)  (8)  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  Baeh  prevaUlng  nto  em|4oy«e  em- 
ployed wlttUn  any  of  the  several  SUtee  or 
the  DlBtrlot  of  Columbia  shall  be  a  United 
SUtee  dtlaen  or  a  bona  fide  resident  of  one 
of  the  sevend  Stetes  or  tbe  OlsMet  of  Co- 
lumbia unless  the  Seeretary  of  Labor  cor- 
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tlfles  that  no  United  States  cltlaen  or  bona 
flde  resident  of  one  of  tbe  several  Btatee  cr 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  avallid>le  to  flli 
the  particular  position. 

"16848.  Prevailing      rate      determinations; 
wage  schedules;  night  differentials 

"(a)  The  pay  of  prevailing  rate  en4>loye«a 
BhaU  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  as  nearly  as  U  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lie  Interest  In  accordance  with  prevailing 
rates.  Subject  to  section  313 (f)  of  title  SB, 
the  rates  may  not  be  less  than  the  i^pro-' 
prlate  rates  provided  by  section  306(b)  (i) 
of  Utle  29.  To  carry  out  this  subeectlon— 

"(1)  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
define,  as  appropriate — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  prevailing  rate  am- 
ployeee other  than  prevailing  rate  employ- 
eee under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
6343(a)  (3)  of  this  ttUe,  the  boundariee  of— 

"(1)  individual  local  wage  areas  for  pre- 
vailing rata  employees  having  regular  wage 
sohedules  and  rates;  and 

"(U)  wage  areas  for  pnvaUlng  rate  em- 
ployeee having  special  wage  schedules  and 
rates; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployeea under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
Uon  5342(a)  (2)  of  this  tlUe,  the  boundaries 
of— 

"(1)  individual  local  wage  areas  for  pre- 
vaUlng rate  employees  under  such  pan- 
graphs  having  regular  wage  sehedulea  kod 
rates  (but  such  boundaries  shall  not  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  locality  in  which  the 
partlctilar  prevaUlng  rate  employees  are  em- 
ployed) ;  and 

"(11)  wage  areas  for  prevailing  nte  em- 
ployees under  such  para^pvphs  having  qwdal 
wage  sehedulea  and  rates; 

"(2)  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  shall 
designate  a  lead  agency  for  eacb  wage  area; 

"(3)  subject  to  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subeectlon.  and  subsections  (c)(l)-(8)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  a  lead  agency  shall  con- 
duct wage  surveys,  analyse  wage  survey  data, 
and  develop  and  estaMlsh  appropriate  wage 
schedules  and  rates  for  prevailing  nte  em- 
Idoyees; 

"(4)  the  bead  of  each  agency  having  pre- 
vailing nte  employees  In  a  wage  area  shall 
apply,  to  tbe  prevailing  nte  employees  al 
that  agency  in  that  area,  tbe  wage  schedules 
and  ratee  eetaWlwhed  by  the  lead  agency,  or 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  ss  ^pro- 
priate,  for  prevailing  nte  employeea  in  that 
area;  and 

"(5)  tbe  ClvU  Service  Commission  sb*^t 
establish  wage  schedules  and  ntea  for  pre- 
vailing nte  employeee  who  an  Umted  States 
citiaens  employed  in  any  area  which  is  out- 
side the  several  States  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  terrttorlee  and  poeeeesions  of 
the  united  Statee.  and  the  Trust  TBrrttoty 
of  the  Pacific  blands. 

"(b)  tbe  ClvU  Service  Commission  shall 
schedule  fiill-scale  wage  surveys  every  8 
yean  and  shaU  schedule  interim  surveys  to 
be  conducted  between  each  two  consecutive 
full-scale  wage  surveys.  The  Commission  may 
schedule  mora  frequent  surveys  when  con- 
ditions so  suggest. 

"(e)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission,  by 
regulation,  shall  prescribe  praetloee  and  pro- 
cedures for  conducting  wage  surveys,  ana- 
lysing wage  survey  data,  developing  and  es- 
tablishing wage  schedulee  and  ntes.  and 
administering  the  pnvaUlng  nte  system. 
The  regulations  shall  provide— 

"(1)  that,  subject  to  subeectlon  (d)  of  this 
section,  wages  surveyed  be  thoee  pidd  by 
printe  emidoyen  in  the  wage  area  for  simi- 
lar work  performed  by  regular  full-time  em- 
ployeee. except  that,  fbr  prevailing  nte 
employees  under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  section  8843(a)  (3)  of  this  title,  the  wages 
surveyed  shaU  be  thoee  paid  by  printe  em- 
ployen  to  full-time  employees  m  a  repre- 
sentattn  number  of  retail,  wboleeale,  scrvloe. 
and  recreational  estabUahmenta  aimti^F  to 
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thoee  in  which   such  prevaUlng  nte   em- 
ployees an  employed; 

"(3)  for  participation  at  aU  levels  by 
npresentatlvee  of  organisations  accorded 
iMOgnltlon  as  the  npreeentatives  of  pnvaU- 
lng nte  employees  in  every  phase  of  provid- 
ing an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 
jnatlng  the  ntea  of  pay  for  pnvalllng  nte 
employees,  including  the  planning  of  the 
■nrveys,  the  drafting  of  specifications,  the 
■election  of  data  coUeotors,  the  collection 
and  tbe  analysis  of  the  data,  and  tbe  sub- 
mission of  recommendations  to  tbe  head  of 
the  lead  agency  for  wage  schedules  and  ntes 
and  for  q>eolal  wage  sohedules  and  ntes 
when  appropriate; 

"(3)  for  requirements  for  the  accompllsh- 
moit  of  wage  surveys  and  for  the  develop- 
ownt  of  wage  schedules  and  ntee  for  pn- 
valllng rate  employeee.  including,  but  not 
Umlted  to — 

"(A)  nonsupuTlsory  and  supervisory  pn- 
valllng rate  employeee  paid  under  regular 
wage  schedules  and  ntes; 

"(B)  nonsupervlsory  and  supervisory  pre- 
falUng  nte  employeee  paid  under  special 
wage  schedules  and  ntes;  and 

"(C)  nonsupervlsory  and  supervisory  pn- 
valllng rate  employees  described  under  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  secUon  5342(a)(2)  of 
this  title; 

"(4)  for  proper  differentials,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  for  duty  Involving 
unusually  severe  working  conditions  or  im- 
uiually  seven  hazards; 

"(6)  rules  governing  the  administration  of 
pay  for  individuals  employees  on  t^point- 
ment,  transfer,  promotion,  demotion,  and 
other  similar  changes  in  employment  status; 
and 

"(6)  for  a  contintiing  program  of  main- 
tenance and  improvement  designed  to  keep 
tbe  prevailing  nte  system  fully  abreast  of 
changing  conditions,  practices,  and  tech- 
niques both  in  and  out  of  the  Government  of 
tbe  United  States. 

"(d)(1)  A  lead  agency.  In  making  a  wage 
survey,  shaU  determine  whether  then  exists 
in  the  local  wage  area  a  number  of  compar- 
able positions  in  private  Industry  sufflclent 
to  establish  wage  schedules  and  rates  for  the 
principal  types  of  positions  for  which  the 
survey  is  made.  The  determination  shaU  be 
in  writing  and  shall  take  Into  consideration 
all  relevant  evidence,  including  evidence 
submitted  by  employee  organizations  recog- 
nised as  representative  of  prevailing  rata  em- 
ployees In  that  area. 

"(2)  When  a  lead  agency  determines  that 
there  is  a  number  of  comparable  poaltions 
in  private  Industry  insufflclent  to  establish 
tbe  wage  schedules  and  ntes,  such  agency 
shall  establish  thoee  schedules  and  rates  on 
the  basis  of — 

"(A)  local  private  mdustry  rates;  and 

"(B)  ntes  paid  for  comparable  positions 
In  private  industry  In  the  nearest  wage 
area  that  such  agency  determines  Is  moet 
Mmilar  In  the  natun  of  tte  population,  em- 
ployment, manpower,  and  Industry  to  tbe 
local  wage  area  for  which  tbe  wage  survey 
to  being  made. 

"(e)  (1)  Each  grade  of  a  regular  wage 
schedule  for  nonsupervlsor  prevailing  nte 
(mployees  shall  have  6  steps  with — 

"(A)  the  flnt  step  at  04  percent  of  the 
pievalllng  nte; 

"(B)  the  second  step  at  100  percent  of  the 
prevailing  rate; 

"(C)  the  third  step  at  104  percent  of  the 
pnvaUlng  rate: 

"(D)  the  foiu^  step  at  106  percent  of  the 
pnvalllng  rate;  and 

"(>)  the  fifth  step  at  113  percent  of  the 
prevailing  nte. 

"(2)  A  prevaUlng  nte  employee  under  a 
regular  wage  schedule  who  has  a  work  per- 
temanoe  nting  of  satisfactory  or  better,  aa 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  ahall 
advance  automatloaUy  to  the  next  higher 
step  within  the  grade  at  the  beginning  of 


the  flnt  appUeable  pay  pwlod  following  his 
completion  of — 

"(A)  26  calendar  weeks  of  oontlnuous 
servloe  in  step  1; 

"(B)  78  calendar  weeks  of  oonUnuous 
service  In  step  2;  and 

"(C)  104  calendar  weeks  of  continuous 
service  in  each  of  steps  3  and  4. 

"(3)  Under  regiUatlons  prescribed  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  the  benefits  of 
successive  step  increasee  shall  be  preeerved 
for  prevailing  nte  employees  under  a  reg- 
ular wage  schedule  whose  contLnuoua  serv- 
ice Is  Interrupted  in  tbe  pubUo  interest  by 
service  with  the  armed  forces  or  by  servloe  in 
essentinl  non -Government  civilian  employ- 
ment during  a  period  of  war  or  n«i:irtti«i 
emergency. 

"(4)  Supervisory  wage  schedules  and  spe- 
cial wage  schedules  authoriaed  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  (3)  of  this  section  may  have  single 
or  multiple  ntes  or  steps  according  to  pre- 
vailing practices  In  the  Industry  on  which 
the  schedule  is  based. 

"(f)  A  prevailing  rate  employee  is  entitled 
to  pay  at  bis  scheduled  rate  plus  a  night 
differential — 

"(1)  amounting  to  1%  percent  of  that 
scheduled  nte  for  regulaily  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  a  m&Jorlty  of  the  houra  of 
which  occiir  between  3  o'clock  post-meridian 
and  mldnlg;ht:  and 

'(2)  amounting  to  10  percent  of  that 
scheduled  rate  for  regularly  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  a  majority  of  the  boiirs  of 
which  occur  between  11  o'clock  poet-merid- 
ian and  8  o'clock  antemeridian. 
A  night  dlffenntial  under  this  subsection 
is  a  part  of  basic  pay. 

"f  6344.  Effective    date    Of    wage    Increase; 
ntroactlve  pay 

"(a)  Bach  Increase  in  ntes  of  basic  pay 
granted,  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey,  to  pre- 
vaUlng rate  employees  is  effective  not  later 
than  tbe  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  45th  day,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays,  foUowlng 
the  date  the  wage  survey  is  ordered  to  be 
made. 

"(b)  Retroactive  pay  is  payable  by  reason 
of  an  increase  in  ntes  of  basic  pay  nferred 
to  in  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  only 
when — 

"(1)  the  Individual  is  in  the  service  of 
tbe  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding service  In  the  armed  forces,  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  date  of  tbe  Issuance  of  the  order  grant- 
ing the  Increase;  or 

"(2)  the  individual  ntlred  or  died  during 
the  period  beginning  on  tbe  effective  date 
of  the  Increase  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  order  granting  the  Increase, 
and  only  for  servioee  performed  during  that 
period. 

For  Uie  purpose  of  this  subsection,  servloe 
in  the  armed  forcee  includes  the  period  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  tbe  mandatwy  reston- 
tion  of  tbe  Individual  to  a  jMsition  in  or 
under  the  Oovenmient  of  the  United  States 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia after  be  ia  relieved  from  tnlning  and 
serviee  in  tbe  armed  forces  or  discharged 
from  bospitallsation  foUowIng  that  training 
and  service. 

"I  6845.  Retained  rate  of  pay  on  reduction 
in  grade  or  reassignment 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
ClvU  Serrice  Commission,  and  subjeet  to  the 
limitation  in  subeectlon  (b)  of  thla  section, 
a  prevaUlng  nte  employee — 

"(1)  who  Is  reduced  m  grade  or  reaaslgnad 
to  a  wage  sohedule  position  having  an  estab- 
liahed  maximum  scheduled  rate  of  pay  whieh 
is  laes  than  the  employee's  then  eristlng 
scheduled  nte  of  pay; 

"(2)  who  hOlda  a  career  or  a  eareer-condl- 
tlonal  appointment  In  the  oompetlve  servloe, 
or  an  appointment  of  equivalent  tenun  m 
the  excepted  servloe: 

"(8)    whoee  reduction  m   grade  or  re- 


assignment la  not  (A)  caused  by  a  demotion 
for  personal  cause,  (B)  at  bis  request,  (O) 
effected  in  a  reduction  in  force  due  to  lack 
of  funds  or  curtailment  of  work,  or  (D)  with 
respect  to  a  temporary  promotion,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  temporary  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade; 

"(4)  who,  for  2  oontlnuoua  yean  immedi- 
ately before  the  reduction  in  grade  or  re- 
assignment, served  (A)  In  ttie  same  agency 
and  (B)  in  a  grade  or  gndee  hlfl^er  than  the 
grade  to  which  demoted;  and 

"(6)  whoee  work  performance  during  the 
2-year  period  is  satisfactory  or  better; 
Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  at  the  scheduled  nte 
to  which  be  was  entitled  immedut^y  befon 
the  reduction  in  grade  or  reassignment  (in- 
cluding each  Increase  In  scheduled  nte  of 
pay  granted  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey)  fcr 
a  period  of  3  yean  from  the  effective  date 
of  tbe  reduction  In  grade  or  reassignment, 
so  long  as  he — 

"(A)  continues  in  tbe  same  agency  without 
a  break  in  service  of  one  workday  or  more; 

"(B)  ts  not  entitled  to  a  higher  scheduled 
rate  of  pay  by  operation  of  this  subchapter; 
and 

"(C)  ia  not  demoted  or  reassigned  (1)  for 
personal  cause,  (U)  at  his  request,  or  (Ui) 
in  a  reduction  in  force  due  to  a  lack  of  funds 
or  curtaUment  of  work. 

"(b)  Tbe  scheduled  nte  of  pay  to  which 
a  prevaUlng  rate  employee  Is  entitled  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
eacb  reduction  in  grade  or  reassignment  to 
which  that  subeectUm  ai^lles  may  not  exceed 
thesiunof — 

"(1)  the  minimum  scheduled  nte  of  tbe 
grade  to  which  be  is  reduced  or  reassigned 
iinder  each  reduction  In  grade  or  reassign- 
ment to  which  that  subsection  applies  (in- 
cluding eacb  Increase  in  scheduled  rate  of 
pay  granted  puniiant  to  a  wage  survey); 
and 

"(3)  the  difference  between  his  schediUed 
rate  immediately  before  the  flnt  reduction  in 
grade  or  reassignment  to  which  that  subeec- 
tlon applies  (indxidlng  eacb  Increase  m 
scheduled  rate  of  pay  granted  punuant  to 
a  wage  survey)  and  the  mtntmnm  scheduled 
nte  of  that  grade  which  is  three  grades 
lower  than  tbe  grade  from  which  he  was  re- 
duced or  reassigned  under  tbe  fint  of  the 
reductions  In  grade  or  reassignment  (m- 
dudlng  each  Increase  In  the  scheduled  rate 
cf  pay  granted  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey). 

"(c)  Under  regulations  {trescrlbed  by  the 
Conunlsslon,  a  prevaUlng  nte  employee  who 
is  reduced  In  grade  or  reaaslgnad  to  a  wage 
schedule  position  from  another  local  wage 
area,  or  from  another  wage  achedule,  or  from 
a  position  not  subject  to  this  subchapter.  Is 
entitled  to  a  ntained  scheduled  nte  of  pay. 

"(d)  Tbe  Commisalon  may  preacribe  regu- 
lations governing  tbe  retention  of  the  eebed- 
uled  nte  of  pay  of  an  anqfloyee  who  to- 
gether with  his  position  Is  brmi^t  under  this 
subchapter.  If  an  employee  so  entitled  to  a 
retained  nte  tmder  theee  regulatlone  Is  latar 
demoted  to  a  position  under  this  suboh^ter. 
his  scheduled  rate  of  pay  u  determined  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  Bar 
the  purpose  of  thoee  subsections,  servloe  m 
the  poeltion  which  was  brought  under  this 
subchaptw  is  deemend  servloe  under  this 
subchapter. 
"1 6846.  Job  grading  system 

"(a)  The  OlvU  Servloe  Cfwnmlsekin.  after 
consulting  with  the  agendee  and  with  em- 
ployee organlaatlons.  ahaU  eatabUah  and 
maintain  a  Job  grading  system  tor  posltloBS 
to  wfalA  this  subchapter  applies  In  oairy 
ing  out  this  Bubeeetkm.  the  Oonunlselan 
shall— 

"(1)  astahUsh  the  baslo  oooupattonal  aUae- 
ment  and  grade  etructure  or  structuree  for 
the  Job  grading  system: 

"(9)  estabUsh  and  define  mdlvMual  oeoa- 
patlons  and  the  boundaries  of  eadi 
tlon: 
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"(t)  proTlda  •  method  to  MStira  oonslat- 
ency  In  the  apidloatton  of  job  ataiuUrda. 

"(b)  The  OtMnmliton.  from  time  to  tine, 
■hJdl  rerlew  coeh  nombafB  of  poattloaB  In 
each  acesey  w  will  enable  the  Oonunlaelon 
to  determine  whether  the  ageney  ie  plaotng 
pnrttione  in  ooenpatlona  and  gnMlea  in  oon- 
f  ormanoe  with  or  coneletently  with  pubUehed 
Job  rtanrtarde.  When  the  Oommlaelon  finds 
that  a  poattlon  u  not  plaoed  In  Its  proper 
occupation  and  grade  In  oonfonnanoe  with 
pubUahed  standarda  or  that  a  pcaltlon  for 
which  there  la  no  pubUahed  standard  Is  not 
plaoe^.  In  the  occupation  and  grade  consist- 
ently with  published  standards,  it  shall, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  f»m«i^tf 
of  the  agency  concerned,  place  the  pcaltlon 
In  Its  appropriate  occupation  and  grade  and 
shaU  certify  this  action  to  the  agency.  The 
agency  chaU  act  In  aco(»dance  with  the  cer- 
Uflcate,  and  the  oertlflcate  Is  binding  on  all 
administrative,  certifying,  payroll,  disburs- 
ing, and  accounting  n«Wi^«»i« 

"(c)  On  application,  nuule  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commls- 
Blon,  by  a  prevaUlng  rate  employee  for  the 
review  of  the  action  of  an  employing  agency 
In  placing  his  position  In  an  occupation  and 
grade  for  pay  purposes,  the  Commission 
shall— 

"(1)  ascertain  currenUy  the  facts  as  to 
the  duties,  responslbUltles,  and  quallflcaUon 
requirements  of  the  position; 

"(3)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
Pl»c«l  In  the  proper  occupation  and  grade- 
and 

"(8)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  decision,  the  action  of  the 
employing  agency  in  placing  the  position  in 
an  occupation  and  grade. 
The  Commission  shaU  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  its  action  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  The  agency  shall  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  certificate,  and  the  certifi- 
cate is  binding  on  all  sdmlnlstraUve,  certify- 
ing, payroll,  dlsbuning,  and  accoimtlnc  cffl- 
dals.  • 

"f  5347.  Federal  PtevaUlng  Rate  Advisory 
Committee 

"(a)  There  U  establiahed  a  Federal  PrevaU- 
Ing  Rate  Advisory  Committee  composed  of— 

"(1)  the  Chairman,  who  ahaU  not  hold  any 
other  office  or  position  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  the  government  of 
the  District  of  ColumbU,  and  who  shall  be 
^pointed  by  the  Prealdent  for  a  4-year  term- 
^  "(f)  one  member  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  designated  by  the  8«c- 
P»tary  of  Defense; 

"(8)  two  members  from  the  military  de- 

Kr?!!Si.*"i^«°****'  ^  ">•  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission; 

"(4)  one  member,  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from 
time  to  time  from  an  agency  (other  th^n  the 
Department  of  Defense,  a  military  depart- 
ment, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission) ; 

"(6)  an  employee  of  the  CtvU  Service  Com- 
mlSBloB,  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
OlvU  OeiTlce  Commission:  and 

"(e)  five  members,  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  txxan 
among  the  employee  organizations  repre- 
senting, \mder  exclusive  reoognlUon  of  the 
Oovammsnt  of  the  Unltsd  States,  the  largest 
muBbats  of  prevailing  rats  employees. 
_"_(b)  In  dsslgnattng  mambscs  from  among 
eii4>toyM  orgamaattans  undar  subsection  (a) 
(•)  of  this  Bsetlan.  the  Cbalnmn  of  the  Ctvll 
asrvtos  OnmmlsBlon  staU  dsatgnate,  as  near- 
ly as  praetleabls.  a  nombsr  of  members  from 
a  partlemar  smptoyss  ccganlaatlon  in  the 
■sme  propurtlon  to  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployee reprasentatlvea  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mlMss  under  subssetkm  (a)  («)  of  thu  sec- 
tlon  as  tbs  numbsr  of  prevaUlng  rate  am- 


ployses  rsprssented  by  such  orgaalntlon  u  to 
the  total  number  of  prevailing  rate  employ- 
esa.  However,  thars  sbaU  not  be  more  than 
two  members  from  any  one  enyloyee  organi- 
sation nor  more  than  four  members  fnm  a 
single  council,  federation,  alliance,  itnttla 
tlon.  or  affiliation  of  employee  organisations. 
"(c)  Bvery  a  years  the  Chairman  of  the 
Olvll  Servlee  Oommisslcm  shall  review  em- 
ployee organisation  repteeenUtlon  to  deter- 
mine adeqxiate  or  proportional  repreaenta- 
Uon  under  the  guidelines  of  subsecUon  (b) 
of  thU  eeeUon. 

''(d)  The  members  from  the  en^loyee  or- 
ganlaatlons  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commlirton. 

"(e)  The  Committee  shall  study  the  pre- 
vailing  rate  system  and  other  matters  per- 
tinent to  the  esubllshment  of  prevsiUng 
rates  under  this  subchapter  and,  from  time 
to  time,  advise  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion thereon.  Conclusions  and  recommenda- 
Uons  of  the  Committee  shall  be  formulated 
by  majcrlty  vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  vote  only  to  break  a  tie  vote 
of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Prealdent  for  transmittal  to  Congress,  in- 
cluding reconunendatlcns  and  other  matters 
considered  appropriate.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  Include  in  the  annual  re- 
port recommendations  and  other  matters  he 
conalders  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman.  However,  a  special 
meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  Chairman 
if  6  members  make  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  con- 
sider matters  within  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  Committee  deecrlbed 
in  paragraphs  (a)-(5)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  serve  without  additional  pay. 
The  Chairman  U  enUtled  to  a  rate  of  pay 
equal  to  the  maximum  rate  currently  paid, 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule. Members  who  represent  employee  orga- 
nisations are  not  enutled  to  pay  from  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Committee. 

"(h)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  ahaii 
provide  such  clerical  and  profeaslonal  per- 
sonnel as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
considers  apprt^wlate  and  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  f  unctlona  under  this  subchapter.  Such 
personnel  shall  be  reaponsible  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 
"I  5348.  Crews  of  vessels 

"(a)  Kxoept  as  provided  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  pay  of  officers  and 
members  of  crews  of  vesseU  excepted  from 
chapter  61  of  thto  tlUe  by  section  5103 (c)  (8) 
of  this  tlUe  ShaU  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing rates  and  practices  in  the  maritime 
Industry. 

"(bj  Vessel  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  may  be  paid  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  wage  practlcea  of  the  maritime 
industry. 

"(c)  Vessel  employees  In  an  area  where  In- 
adequate maritime  Industry  practice  sxlsta 
and  vessel  employees  of  the  Corps  of  Kn- 
glneers  shaU  have  their  pay  fixed  and  ad- 
justed under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter other  than  this  ssotlon.  as  appro- 
priate. 

"i  6340.  Prevailing  rate  employeea;    legisla- 
tive. Judicial.  Bureau  of  Kngrav- 
tng  and  Printing,  and  government 
of  tlis  District  of  Columbia 
"(a)  The  pay  of  employsea.  dsaorlbad  un- 
der section  8109(c)  (7)  of  thla  tttls.  In  the 
AdmtnlstTattve  OflkM  of  the  Unltsd  Btetes 
Courts,  ths  library  of  Congress,  ths  !!«*»«<« 
Oardan,  tbs  Oovsrmnsnt  Printing  Office,  the 
Office  of  tbs  Architect  of  ths  Oapttol.  the 
Bureau  of  Kngtavlng  and  Printing,  and  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Ootumbla,  shaU 


bs  fixed  and  adjurtsd  from  tluM  to  time  m 
nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public  la. 
tsrest  In  aeoordanca  with  prsvalUng  ratia 
and  in  aooordanoe  with  such  provlslona  of 
thla  subchapter,  Inelndlng  ths  pnnlstciH 
of  section  6844.  raUtlng  to  rstroaeUve  pm. 
and  ssetton  6848.  relating  to  retention  of  pay. 
aa  the  pay-fixing  authority  of  each  such 
agency  may  dstannlns.  Subject  te  sseMon  au 
(f )  of  title  30,  the  ratea  may  not  be  less  thsa 
ths  iqiproprtate  rates  provided  for  by  sectlaa 
a08(a)(l)  of  tlUe  a0.  If  the  pay-fixing  au- 
thority coneemed  detormlnea  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6348  of  this  tlUe  should 
apply  to  any  enq>loyee  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
then  the  employee  concerned  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  5S4S(a)  of  this  tttls 
if  the  tenure  of  his  appointment  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  tenure  of  any  ap- 
pointment referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  doca 
not  modify  or  otherwise  affect  section  61(a 
(d)  of  this  title,  section  306  of  title  44,  and 
section  180  of  tlUe  31.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  53  of  title  6,  United  Statea  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— PREVAIIJNO  RATI 
SYSTEMS 
"5341.  Policy. 

"5343.  Definitions;  application. 
"5348.  Prevailing  rate  determinations;  wage 

schediiles;  night  difterentiais. 
"5344.  Effective  date  of  wage  increase;  retro- 
active pay. 
"5345.  Retained   rate   of   pay   on  reduction 

in  grade  or  reassignment. 
"5346.  Job  grading  system. 
"5347.  Federal     Prevailing     Bate     Advlsocy 

Committee. 
"5348.  Crews  of  vessels. 

"6340.  Prevailing  rate  employees;  legislative, 
judicial.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,   and   government   of   the 
Dlatrict  of  Columbia.". 
Sac.  3.  Section  3106(c)  (1)  of  tttle  6,  United 
Stetes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53  and  sec- 
tions 6660  and  7154  of  this  UUe)"  immedi- 
ately following  "laws". 

Ssc.  3.  Section  5337  of  Utie  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  atniUng  out  the  words  "te  which 
this  section  appllea"  wherever  they  appear  In 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  "to  which  tiiat 
subsection  appllea"  in  place  thereof;  and 
(3)  by  addiiig  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(c)  Under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  consistent  with  ths 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  an  employee  who  is  reduced  to  a 
grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  from  a  posi- 
tion to  which  this  subchapter  doea  not  apply 
is  enUtled  to  a  retained  scheduled  rate  of 
pay.". 

Ssc.  4.  Section  6541-(3)  (xl)  of  title  6, 
United  Stetes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(xl)  an  employee  whose  pay  Is  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  53  of  this  title,  or  by  a  wage  board 
or  similar  administrative  authority  servlag 
the  same  ptupose,  except  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 5644  of  this  tlUe;". 

Sic.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5544(a) 
of  title  6,  United  Stetes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "An  employee  whose  pay  is 
fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  In  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  under  section 
5843  or  6S40  of  this  title,  or  by  a  wage  board 
or  similar  administrative  authority  serving 
the  same  purpose,  is  enUtled  to  overtime  pay 
for  overtime  work  In  exceas  of  8  hours  a  day 
or  40  hours  a  w«ek.". 

8k.  8.  Subssetlon  (a)(1)  of  ssotton  6101 
of  title  6,  Unltsd  Stttss  Cods.  Is  amsndsd  l» 
read  as  follows: 
"(a)<l)  For  tbs  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
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'employee'  includes  an  employee  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  an 
employee  whose  pay  is  fixed  and  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  under  section  5343  or  5840 
of  this  title,  or  by  a  wage  board  or  similar  ad- 
ministrative authority  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  does  not  include  an  employee  or  In- 
dividual excluded  from  the  definition  of  em- 
ployee in  section  5641(3)  of  this  title,  except 
as  specifically  provided  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

8k:.  7.  (a)  Section  6103  of  Utle  6,  United 
Stetes  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analyfis  of  chapter  61  of  title  5, 
United  Stetes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

"0103.  Eight-hour  day;    40-hour  workweek; 
wage-board  employees.". 

Ssc.  8.  Section  7164(b)  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  53"  and  inserting  "sub- 
ehspters  ni  and  IV  of  chapter  63"  in  place 
tbareof. 

Ssc.  0.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  this 
subsection  an  employee's  initial  rate  of  pay 
on  conversion  to  a  wage  schedule  estebllshed 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  under  conversion 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Service  by  an  employee  In  a  grade  of  a 
wage  schedule  performed  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  conversion  of  the  employee  to  a 
wage  schedule  estebllshed  pursxiant  to  the 
amendmente  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
counted  toward  not  to  exceed  one  step  in- 
crease under  the  time  In  step  provisions  of 
section  6343(e)(3)  of  title  5,  United  Stetes 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  described 
In  section  3106(c),  5103(c)  (7).  (8).  or  (14) 
of  title  5.  United  Stetes  Code,  who  Is  In  the 
service  as  such  an  employee  Immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date,  with  respect  to  him, 
of  the  amendmente  made  by  this  Act,  such 
amendmente  shall  not  be  construed  to  de- 
crease his  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately before  the  date  on  which  such  amend- 
ments become  effective  with  respect  to  him. 
In  addition.  If  an  employee  Is  receiving  re- 
Ulned  pay  by  virtue  of  law  or  agency  policy 
Immediately  before  the  date  on  which  the 
first  wage  schedule  applicable  to  him  under 
this  Act  Is  effective,  he  shall  continue  to  re- 
tain that  pay  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
instructions  uiKler  which  the  retained  pay 
was  granted  until  he  leaves  his  position  or 
until  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  higher  rate. 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  thla  Act 
ShaU  not  be  construed  to— 

(1)  abrogate,  modify,  or  otherwise  affect  in 
any  way  the  provisions  of  any  contract  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
pertaining  to  the  wages,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  and  other  employ- 
ment benefite,  or  any  of  the  foregoing  mat- 
ters, for  Oovernment  prevailing  rate  employ- 
ees and  resulting  from  negotiations  between 
Oovernment  agencies  and  organizations  of 
Oovernment  employees; 

(3)  nullify,  curtail,  or  otherwise  impair  in 
any  way  the  right  of  any  party  to  such  con- 
tract to  enter  Into  negotiations  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  renewal,  ex- 
tension, modification,  or  improvement  of  the 
provisions  of  such  contract  or  for  the  replace- 
ment of  such  contract  with  a  new  contract; 
or 

(3)  nullify,  change,  or  otherwise  affect  In 
any  way  after  such  date  of  enactment  any 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
In  effect  on  such  date  with  respect  to  the 
various  items  of  subject  matter  of  the  nego- 
tiations on  which  any  such  contract  in  effect 
on  such  date  is  based  or  prevent  the  inclusion 
of  such  Items  of  subject  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  renegotiation  of  any  such  con- 
tract, or  the  replacement  of  such  contract 
with  a  new  contract,  after  such  date. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Subchapter  V  of  duster  66  of 
tlUe  5,  United  Stetea  Code,  relating  te  pre- 


mum  pay.  Is  amended  "by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"I  6660.  Pay  for  Sunday  and  overtime  work; 
employeea  of  nonappr(q;ulated 
fund  instnmientalltlea 

"A  'prevailing  rate  employee'  described  in 
paragraph  (B)  of  section  5343  (a)  (3)  of 
this  tlUe— 

"(1)  If  his  regular  work  schedule  includes 
an  8-hour  period  of  service,  a  part  of  which 
is  on  Sunday,  is  entitled  to  additional  ptay 
at  the  rate  of  35  percent  of  his  hourly  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  each  hour  of  work  per- 
formed during  that  8-hour  period  of  service; 

"(3)  is  entitled  to  overtime  pay  for  over- 
time work  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day  or  40 
hours  a  week,  computed  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1).  (3),  or  (3),  as  applicable, 
of  section  5544(a)  of  this  tiUe. 
However,  any  such  employee  who  regularly 
is  required  to  remain  at  or  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  post  of  duty  In  excess  of  8  hours 
a  day  in  a  standby  or  on-call  stetus  is  en- 
titled to  overtime  pay  only  for  hours  of  duty, 
exclusive  of  eating  and  sleeping  time.  In 
excess  of  40  a  week.". 

(b)  The  teble  of  sections  of  subchapter  V 

of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code, 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 

"5660.  Pay  for  Sunday  and  overtime  work; 

employees  of  nonappropriated  ftmd 

Instrumentalities. " 

8bc.  11.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  8704(d) 
of  title  6,  United  Stetes  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  a  change  In  rate  of  pay  under  section 
6344  or  6840  of  this  title  U  deemed  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  order  grant- 
ing the  Increase  or  the  effective  date  of  the 
Increase,  whichever  Is  later,  except,  that  In 
the  case  of  an  employee  who  dies  or  retires 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Increase  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  Issuance  of  the  order  granting  the 
Increase,  a  chaitge  in  rate  of  pay  under  either 
of  such  sectloiu  shall  be  deemed  as  having 
been  In  effect  for  such  employee  during  that 
period.-. 

Sk:.  13.  (a)  Section  6648(a)  of  title  6, 
United  Stetes  Oode,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  6644  and"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section". 

(b)  Section  5548  (b)  of  tlUe  6,  United 
Stetes  Oode,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  6646(d) "  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thm- 
ot  "sections  5545(d)  and  6680". 

Sac.  18.  (a)  All  laws  or  parte  ot  laws  In- 
consistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed 
to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does 
not  repeal  or  otherwise  affect  section  5103 
(d)  of  title  6,  United  Stetes  Code,  section 
SOS  of  title  44  of  such  Code,  or  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  section  180  of  title  31, 
United  Stetea  Code. 

Ssc.  14.  (a)  The  last  sentenos  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  8,  107i  (84  Stet. ' 
1053;  PubUc  Law  01-866)  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Such  rates,  llmltettoos,  and 
allowanoes  adjusted  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  shall  beoome  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  any  adjuatment 
becocnes  effective  under  sneh  section  6805  or 
section  8(c)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Paracii4>h  (1)  of  sscUon  6(a)  of  ths 
Act  of  January  8.  1071  (84  Stet.  1063;  PubUc 
Law  01-666)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  m(mth 
in  which  such  pay  adjustment  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  made  effective  as  deecrlbed  above, 
ahall  adjust—". 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  appli- 
cable pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that.  In  the  oase 
of  those  employees  referred  to  In  section 
6343(a)(3)  (B)  and  (C)  of  Utle  6,  United 
Stetea  Oode  (as  amended  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act) ,  such  provisions  are  effec- 


tive on  ths  first  day  of  ths  first  aiq>llcable 
pay  period  which  beglna  on  or  after  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  such  date 
of  enactment  or  on  such  earlier  date  (not 
earlier  than  the  ninetieth  day  after  such  date 
of  enactment)  as  the  Civil  Service  Oommts- 
slon  may  prescribe. 

(b)  A  wage  survey  conducted  by  an  agency 
before  the  effective  date  (with  re^MCt  to  em- 
ployees covered  by  that  wage  survey)  of  thla 
Act,  for  a  wage  sehedvile  which  becomes  ef- 
fective after  that  effective  date.  Is  deemed 
to  meet  the  requirement  In  this  Act  for  a 
survey  by  a  lead  agency. 

liCr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  tinanimouB 
consult  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rxooso,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXirolCXNT   OVTSaCD  ST   MB.  OBOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ososs:  On  page 

3,  line  8.  strike  out  "(A)". 

On  page  3,  line  15,  Immediately  following 
the  semicolon  insert  the  word  "and". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  16  throtigh  94 
Inclusive. 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  1  through 
10  inclusive. 

On  page  4,  line  19.  strike  out  "paragraphs 
(8)  and  (14)"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph  (8)". 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  the  word  "but"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  aemlcolon,  and  strike  out  linea  10  through 
35  inclusive. 

On  page  0,  strike  out  lines  1  through  8  In- 
clusive, and  renvunber  the  remaining  sub- 
paragraphs accordingly. 

On  page  7.  strike  out  lines  17  through  38 
Inclusive  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "f ull-Ums 
Mx^oyses; ". 

On  page  8,  Une  16,  Inunedlately  following 
the  sMnlcolon,  Insert  the  word  "and". 

On  page  8.  line  19,  immedlataly  following 
the  semicolon,  strike  out  the  word  "and". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  30  through  33 
inclusive. 

On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  8  throtigh  6 
inclusive  and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions aooording^y. 

On  page  26,  atrlke  out  line  34  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "6103(c)(7),  or  (8)  of  Utte 
6,  United" 

On  page  36.  strike  out  lines  18  through  35 
inclusive. 

On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  1  through  17 
inclusive,  and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 

On  page  29.  line  10.  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  sil  tiiat  foUows  down  through  the 
period  in  line  18.  and  Insert  In  lieu  tharsof 
"Act.". 

Bir.  OR068  (durlnK  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  \b  rather 
lengthy,  but  it  has  only  one  purpose  and 
that  is  to  strike  out  the  non^TpitvriatMl 
fund  activities  employees.  It  is  neoeasary 
for  the  amendment  to  be  at  some  length 
because  of  the  repeated  references  to 
non«;>pr(H>riated  emjdofyees,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rscou. 

ThB  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frun  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
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Iowa  Is  reoognlaed  for  5  minutes  in  sap- 
port  of  Ml  amendment. 

Mr.  ORoes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  strllces  from 
the  bill  all  the  prorisions  relating  to  the 
so-called  nonappropriated  fund  employ- 
ees and  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratloo  Canteen  Serrice. 

The  bUl.  as  now  written,  includes  these 
two  groups  of  employees  within  the  defi- 
nition of  prsTailing  rate  employee. 

There  are  a  number  of  compelling  rea- 
sons why  my  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

First  of  all,  they  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees and  are  not  in  the  competitive 
dvU  service.  They  are  primarily  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
post  exchanges,  service  clubs,  bowling 
alleys,  golf  clubs,  and  so  on.  They  have 
none  of  the  obligations,  reqwnsibilities, 
or  commitments  now  imposed  upon  Fed- 
eral employees  and  they  certainly  should 
not  be  included  in  a  pay  system  that  is 
designed  for  Federal  employees. 

If  we  blanket  these  nonai^roprlated 
fund  employees  into  a  Federal  pay  sys- 
tem, the  next  logical  step  will  be  to  in- 
clude them  under  the  Federal  onployees' 
retirement  program  and  the  life  and 
health  insurance  programs.  The  bill,  as 
written,  opens  the  door  for  a  prolonged 
series  of  proposals  to  correct  Inequities 
of  employees  of  nonapprc«>riated  fund 
activities. 

The  provisions  of  the  Wll  not  only 
guarantee  them  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral pay  system  but  they  would  also  be 
guaranteed  a  five-step  pay  system,  the 
night  time  dilTerentials  and  premium 
and  holiday  pay. 

The  five-step  pay  system  automatically 
guarantees  that  nomuspropriated  fund 
emidoyees  in  any  given  local  area 
throughout  the  country  would  eventually 
be  paid  12  percent  higher  pay  than  peo- 
ple performing  similar  duties  In  local 
private  businesses. 

This  causes  several  very  serious  prob- 
lems. First  of  all,  it  autcnnatically  inflates 
local  wage  rates  requiring  local  mer- 
chants hiring  similar  personnel  to  con- 
tinuously raise  their  rates  of  pay  In  order 
to  compete  <mi  the  labor  market  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Second,  since  all  of  these  people  work 
in  programs  directly  involving  the  mo- 
rale of  military  perscmnel,  the  prices  and 
services  made  available  to  the  servicemen 
will  have  to  be  Increased  appreciably  In 
order  to  pay  for  the  new  inflated  wage 
rates.  The  entire  ccmcept  of  the  commis- 
sary-post exchange  sjrstem,  of  providing 
low-cost  goods  and  services  to  service- 
men— ^whether  right  or  wrong— could  be 
destroyed. 

And,  I  must  emphasize  this  point— 
for  every  dollar  that  the  pay  of  a  non- 
i^proprlated  fund  employee  is  Increased 
a  dollar  is  takoi  out  of  the  pocket  of  a 
serviceman.  In  other  words,  the  total  cost 
<a  Inclxidlng  mmappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees in  this  bill,  which  is  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  $59.9 
million,  will  be  paid  for  witirely  by  serv- 
ice poaomiel  and  their  total  take  home 
pay  will  be  reduced  accoordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  some  le- 
gitimate complaints  concerning  the  past 
I>ay  and  personel  policies  for  nonappro- 
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priated  fund  employees.  However,  the 
Department  (tf  Defense  is  at  the  present 
tline  implementing  a  total  personnel 
management  system  that  will  cover  all 
phases  of  the  nooi^niroprlated  fimd  work 
force.  The  system  win  insure  that  these 
employees  will  receive  full  pay  oompar- 
aldy.  it  will  provide  for  fringe  benefits, 
and  it  will  effectively  correct  any  prob- 
lems that  may  exist. 

I  submit  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  my 
amendment  and  if  we  include  these  em- 
ployees under  coverage  of  this  bill,  we 
will  be  creating  many  serious  problems 
and  many  more  inequities  than  we  can 
ever  possibly  solve.  I  sincerely  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

BCr.  HEaa>EEl80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  HJR.  9092  that  cover  the  nonappro- 
priated fund  emidoyees  are  a  basic  and 
very  vital  part  of  this  legislation.  It  was 
contained  in  the  bin  that  passed  this 
House  last  year.  And  now  what  do  we 
see?  As  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  pointed 
out.  the  Department  of  Defense  this  year 
came  back  before  our  committee  and  said 
that  they  were  going  to  implement  and 
inaugurate  a  new  system  for  the  nonap- 
propriated fund  employees  that  would  do 
what  the  House-passed  bill  last  year 
would  have  done  and  what  the  present 
bin  before  the  committee  would  do. 

I  asked  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  that,  if  that  was  the 
case,  the  enactment  »f  the  legislation 
really  would  not  require  anything  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  they  had 
not  testified  they  were  going  to  do  any- 
way. His  answer  was  in  the  aCOrmative. 

Again  this  illustrates  the  need  and  the 
reason  for  the  request  of  the  employees 
that  they  be  given  some  assurance  as  to 
how  their  pay  will  be  set. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  nonappro- 
priated fund  activity  all  about?  The 
clearest  example  is  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  the  various  mUitary  In- 
stallations as  they  operate  post  ex- 
changes and  commissaries  for  the  b«iefit 
of  the  servicemen. 

Now,  mind  you,  if  these  were  operat- 
ing at  a  break-even  point  and  if  they 
were  getting  the  merchandise  and  food 
and  clothing  and  many  other  items  that 
even  border  on  luxuries  at  a  break -even 
or  at  the  cheapest  prices,  the  arguments 
■  against  this  coverage  would  be  far  more 
valid  than  they  are.  But,  this  is  Wg 
business  and  this  is  profit  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
ncmapproprlated  activities  making  a  rea- 
sonable profit  because  that  is  used  for 
the  recreation  and  welfare  of  the  serv- 
icemen themselves  and  is  a  very  laudable 
purpose.  But,  last  year  over  $2.1  billion 
in  goods  were  sold  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  exchanges. 

The  net  profits  of  $112  million  and 
the  Increases  to  pay  that  would  result 
by  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
would  strike  will  come  out  of  these  profits 
and  it  will  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers one  permy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
general  debate  over  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployees are  in  the  ivonappropriated  fund 


activities  and  are  the  dQ>endents  of  the 
military  themsdves. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  until  our 
committee,  year  after  year,  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  D^wrtment  of 
Defense,  and  not  until  we  had  exucted 
a  biU  in  this  House  did  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  take  routine  action  to  assist 
these  employees.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  other  body  expanded  the 
provisions  for  nonappropriated  f imd  be- 
yond what  we  did  in  a  direction  that  wm 
far  more  obJecti<mable  to  the  Depart, 
ment  of  Defense  than  the  House-passed 
language. 

So,  this  Is  what  we  did  last  year.  As 
a  result  of  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense says  they  are  going  to  Improve  the 
pay  syston,  but  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  not  require  them  to  do  anything 
they  have  not  said  they  are  going  to  do 
if  the  amendment  does  not  stay  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  and  the  passage  of  the  bffl 
in  Its  present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (M^. 
Brooks)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Onoss) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  23. 

TKT.T.Mt    VOTE    WFTR    CI.XBK8 

Mr.  HENDEStSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  (Chairman  appointed  ae  tellers  Mr. 
Oross,  Mr.  DBRwnrsRi,  Mr.  Hcndersow, 
and  Mr.  Dulski. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  147,  noes 

232,  not  voting  55,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  212] 

[Recorded  TeUer  VoteJ 

ATB&— 147 


Abemethy 
Anderaon.  ni. 
Andrew*, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baker 
Belcher 
Betta 
Blester 
Bow 
Br»y 

Broomfleld 
BrotaxuA 
Brown,  Ulch. 
BroyhUl,  N.O. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrnes.  WU. 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oolmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughltn 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Wla. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 


Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala 

Erlenbom 

Bshleman 

Plndley 

Pish 

Rynt 


Utta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIure 

McColUster 

McDonald, 

Mich. 

McBwen 

McKeTlU 


Ford,  Oerald  B.  ICamiart 
Prellnghtiyaen 
Prenxel 
Prey 
Doodling 
Oroes 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobe 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 

ICtng 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landnun 


Martm 
Itayne 

Michel 

Mmer.  Ohio 

Mms.Md. 

MlnshaU 

MlzeU 

Moaher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Peyser 

Poff 

Powdl 

Price.  Tex. 

RarliA 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robtson.  N.T. 

Rogera 

Roncallo 

Ronaaelot 

Ruth 

Scherle 

Schmlts 
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Bcbneebeli 
achwengel 
Soott 
Sebelliu 
Bhoup 

Smith.  Oallf. 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 
Spence 
IKanton, 
J.  WUllam 

Abbltt 

AboureA 

AbEug 

Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
A^pln 
AsplnaU 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Bruco 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyblll,  Va. 
Burke,  Maaa. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Ctalsholm 
Clark 
Qay 

CoUlns.  m. 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Culver 
DanleU,  ft  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
dels  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckbardt 
Bdmondaon 
■dwarda,  Oalir. 
Kllberg 
Bvans,  Colo. 
Pascdl 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Baring 
Blackburn 
Burton 
Carter 
Conyera 
Davis,  B.C. 
Dent 
DiSSa 
Donohue 


Stelger.  Ariz. 

Wiggins 

Stelger.WlB. 

Winn 

Sumvmn 

Wolff 

Terry 

Wyatt 

Tbone 

Wydler 

Vander  Jagt 

WyUe 

Veyaey 

Wyman 

Wampler 

Young,  Pla. 

Ware 

Zlon 

vnuOley 

Zwarh 

WidnaU 

NOES— 282 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Nlz 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Obey 

Puqua 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

ONeUl 

GannatB 

Paaaman 

Oaydoa 

Patten 

Gettya 

Perkins 

Olalmo 

Pettis 

OlbboDS 

Plmto 

Gonxales 

Podeu 

Orasso 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Qray 

Price,  m. 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Pryor.  Aik. 

Green.  Pa. 

Puclnakl 

Griflln 

Qule 

Orlfflths 

Qnillen 

Oude 

RalUbadc 

Hagan 

B^n«<^ii 

Halpem 

Rangel 

HamUton 

Rees 

Hanley 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuaa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Roberta 

Harrington 

Rodlno 

Harsh* 

Roe 

Harvey 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Hathaway 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Hays 

Roetenkowakl 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Rotish 

HelstoAl 

Roy 

Henderson 

Roybal 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Runnels 

Hl<dcB,  Waah. 

RuKM 

HUlla 

Ryan 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Sandman 

Horton 

Sarbanes 

Howard 

Satterfleld 

Hull 

Scheuer 

Johnson.  Calif 

Seiberllng 

Jones.  Ala. 

Shipley 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rhrlver 

Bikes 

Kaeen 

Slak 

Kee 

Rlack 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Koch 

Stafford 

Kyroa 

Staggera 

Link 

Stanton. 

Long,  Md. 

James  v. 

McCloakey 

Steed 

Steele 

MrDade 

Stratton 

McPaU 

Stubblefleld 

McKay 

Taylor 

Madden 

Thompeon.  Ga. 

Mahon 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

Mathia.  Oa. 

Tieman 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Maezoli 

XJllman 

Meeds 

Van  Ik 

Metcalfe 

Vlgorlto 

Mikva 

Waggonner 

Miller.  Calif. 

Waldle 

MUls.  Ark. 

Watts 

Mlnlsh 

Whalen 

Mink 

White 

MItcheU 

Whltehurst 

Monagan 

Whltten 

Moorhead 

WUliams 

Morgan 

Wilson.  Bob 

Morse 

Wright 

Murphy,  ni. 

Tatea 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Young,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Nedxl 

Nichols 

tor  VOTING— 66 

Dow 

Lennon 

Edwards,  La. 

Long.  La. 

Each 

Mcculloch 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

Ooldwater 

McMillan 

Hanna 

Macdonald. 

Hebert 

Mass 

Hnemer 

Mathlas,  Oallf. 

Hungate 

Melcher 

Idtord 

MoUohan 

Jones  Tenn. 

Montgosiery 

Karth 

Moas 

Patman 
Pepper 


Skubltz 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taloott 

Teague.  Calif. 


Teague,Tex. 
ThomiMon,  N.J. 
VanDeerltn 
Wllaon. 

CbarieaH. 
Tatron 


Pfk* 
Poage 

PurceU 

Ble^e 

Baylor 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  BCr.  Chainnan.  on  this 
vote  I  voted  "no."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  change  my  vote  to  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
vote  I  voted  "no."  I  have  my  card  in- 
dicating such  a  vote. 

The  (rHAIRBl<'iN.  The  genUeman  is 
not  qualified.  The  tellers  have  already 
reported. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

COICMITTXK  AlCKNOMZNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  C^lerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  4,  line 
14.  strike  out  "paragraph  (2) "  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  Unes  17  to  23,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(2)  This  subchapter  does  not  apply  to 
eii4>loyeee  and  posltkms  described  by  sec- 
tion 6103(c)  of  this  UUe  other  than  by— 

"(A)  paragraph  (7)  of  that  section  to  the 
extent  that  such  paragn^h  (7)  applies  to 
employees  and  poeltlons  other  than  em- 
ployees and  poeltlons  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing;  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (14)  of  that  section. 

"(3)  This  Eubchapter,  except  section  6348, 
does  not  apply  to  officers  and  members  of 
crews  of  veaaela  excepted  from  chapter  61 
of  this  title  by  section  6102(c)  (8)  of  this 
title." 

On  page  6,  lines  1  to  5,  IncluslTe,  strike 
out — be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  one  of  the 
several  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  no 
bona  fide  resident  of  one  of  the  several  States 
or  the  Dl&trlct  of  Columbia  Is  available  to  fill 
the  particular  position, 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof — 
be  a  United  States  citizen  or  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  one  of  the  several  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  no  United  States  citizen 
at  bona  fide  resident  of  one  of  the  several 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  avail- 
able to  fill  the  particular  position. 

On  page  6,  strike  out  line  14  and  aU  that 
foUows  down  through  the  semicolon  In  line 
8  on  page  0  and  Insert  in  Ueu  (hereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"(1)  the  OlvU  SoTloe  ComnUsslon  shaU 
define,  as  appropriate— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  prevaUlng  rate  em- 
ployees other  than  prevaUlng  rate  employees 
under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
6342(a)  (2)  of  this  title,  the  boundaries  of— 

"(1)  Individual  local  wage  areas  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  having  regular  wage 
schedules  and  rates;  and 

"(11)  wage  areas  for  prevaUlng  rate  em- 
ployees having  special  wage  schedules  and 
rates; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 6342(a)  (2)  of  this  Utle,  the  boxmdarles 
of— 

"(1)  individual  local  wage  areas  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  under  such  para- 
gn^ha  having  reg\ilar  wage  schedules  and 
rates  (but  such  boundaries  shaU  iK>t  extend 
beyond  the  Immediate  locaUty  in  which  the 
particular  prevailing  rate  employees  are  em- 
ployed); and 


"  (U)  wage  areas  for  prevailing  rate  employ- 
MS  undn  such  paragraphs  having  ^MCtal 
wage  aohedules  and  rates; 

On  page  8,  line  9.  strike  out  "(S)"  and  In- 
sert "(2) "  In  Ueu  tbersof. 

On  page  6.  line  11.  strlks  out  "(4)"  and 
"(«)"  and  msert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(8)"  and 
"(8)".  req>«:tlvely. 

On  page  8.  line  12.  strtke  out  "  (O)  (l)-(S) 
and  (4)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(o)  (1)- 
(8)  andCd)". 

On  page  «.  Une  16.  strlks  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  "(4) "  In  Ueu  thereof. 

On  page  6.  Une  23,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert "  (8) "  in  Ueu  thereof. 

On  pages  10  and  11,  strike  out  the  wwd 
"continuous"  where  It  ^>pears  In  line  94  on 
page  10,  and  In  lines  1  and  8  on  page  11. 

On  page  26.  Unes  16  and  17,  strike  out  "Im- 
mediately preceding"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "before". 

On  page  26,  strike  out  Unes  14  to  17,  In- 
clusive, and  maert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Aet 
ShaU  not  be  eoostrued  to — 

(1)  abrogate,  modify,  or  otherwise  affect  In 
any  way  the  provisions  of  any  contract  tn 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
pertaining  to  the  wages,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  onployment,  and  other  employ- 
ment benefits,  or  say  of  the  foregoing  mat- 
tars,  for  Oovemment  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees and  resulting  from  negotiations  be- 
tween Oovemment  agencies  and  organlaa- 
tlons  of  Oovemment  employees; 

(2)  nullify,  curtaU,  or  otherwise  impair 
In  any  way  the  right  of  any  party  to  such 
contract  to  enter  Into  negotiations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  re- 
newal, extension,  modification,  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  such  contract  or 
for  the  replacement  of  such  contact  with 
a  new  contract;  or 

(3)  nullify,  change,  or  otherwise  affect 
In  any  way  after  such  date  of  enactment  any 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
In  effect  on  such  date  with  respect  to  the 
various  Items  of  subject  matter  of  the  nego- 
tiations on  which  any  such  contract  In  ef- 
fect on  such  date  Is  based  or  prevent  the 
Inclusion  of  such  Items  of  subject  matter  In 
connection  with  the  renegotiation  of  any 
such  contract,  or  the  replacement  of  suCh 
contract  with  a  new  contract,  after  such 
date. 

On  page  26,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out 
"and  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service". 

Oa  page  26,  Une  26,  strike  out  "at  (C)". 

On  page  27.  In  the  matter  Immedlatdy 
after  Une  17.  and  before  line  18.  strike  out 
"and  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service". 

On  page  28.  line  7,  Insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  12.*'. 

On  page  28.  Immediately  after  Une  B,  In- 
sert the  following: 

(b)  Section  6548(b)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  6646(d)"  and  inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  "sections  6646(d)  and  6660". 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  thev  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso 
and  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitieman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  questicm  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The    committee    amendments 
agreed  to. 


AMKKDKXIfT  OVTBtSD  BT  MB.  O 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 


27(»2 
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Tb»  caerk  rcAd  as  follows: 

AoMndment  offend  by  Mr.  Dbwinski:  On 
page  10,  Iln«  6.  strike  out  "S"  waA  tiumtt  tn 
Ueu  thereof  "4": 

On  page  10,  line  IS.  Immediately  foUow- 
Ing  the  aemloolon,  add  the  word  "and": 

On  page  10.  line  15,  atrllce  out  "rate;  and" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "imte.**; 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  16  and  17; 

On  page  11,  line  4.  strike  out  "each  of  steps 
S  and  4"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "step  8". 

ICr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  diq>ensed  with  and  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  goitleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DnwnrsKi)  is  recognised 
for  6  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  not  to  take  the  5  minutes,  rince  the 
Members  seem  vary  familiar  with  tUs 
issue,  but  I  would  direct  to  the  attention 
of  Members,  especially  those  who  may 
not  have  been  on  the  floor  during  the 
general  debate,  that  in  addition  to  the 
Issues  Involved,  we  also  had  to  go  through 
the  technical  exercise  of  accepting  17 
committee  amendments  to  perfect  the 
biU. 

My  amendment  is  a  bit  more  than  a 
technical  amendment.  What  it  proposes 
to  do  is  to  save  $66  million  annually  by 
removing  the  fifth  step  from  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  tmd  in  support  of  this 
amendment  may  I  make  the  following 
points? 

The  bill  as  written  provides  that  the 
fifth  step  would  be  112  percent  of  the 
prevailing  local  wage.  I  emphasize  that 
to  the  Members:  112  percent,  or  12  per- 
cent above  the  previJUng  local  wage — 
and  this  does  not  take  into  account  the 
value  of  the  fringe  benefits  which  civil 
service  employees  enjoy. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  from  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
Just  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Hampton,  the  following  quotation  which 
refers  to  a  study  that  was  reported  pre- 
viously to  the  Subcommittee  on  Bian- 
power  and  Civil  Service  as  being  in  proc- 
ess. Mr.  Hampton's  letter  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  study  shows  that,  in  the  companies 
which  we  surveyed  during  the  last  two  years, 
64  percent  of  all  nonsuperrlsory  blue  ooUar 
en^loyees  ar«  paid  a  single  rate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  We  cannot 
hear  the  gentleman.  I  would  appreciate 
being  able  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
Is  well  taken.  The  House  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 


I  am  about  to  come  to  the  punchline 
in  this  letter  which  obviously  will  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  carry 
my  amendment. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Hampton  points  out: 
Thlrty-slz  percent  of  the  eiiq>loyees  are 
paid  a  range  of  rates  and  of  theee  only  38 


percent  are  paid  at-spedfled  step  rates.  Tbus 
•a  p«(«ent  oS  aU  employees  in  our  study  are 
paid  at  spedflcally  identified  rates— either  a 
single  rate  or  from  a  range  within  ipedfled 
step  rates. 

The  study  also  indicates  there  is  no 
Justifiable  basis  to  increase  the  number 
of  step  rates  in  the  Federal  wage  system 
above  three.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  four  steps.  In  other  words,  my 
amendment  is  far  more  liberal  than  the 
system  advocated  by  the  Federal  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 
Mr.  Hampton  goes  on  to  say — 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  at  the  aetlon  taken 
In  the  Committee  on  Post  OAoe  and  Olvll 
Serrloe  In  reporting  out  HJt.  9003  whl^  pro- 
vides for  a  flv»-et«p  rate  system.  Tlie  exist- 
ing ooordlnated  Vsderal  wi«e  system  already 
provides  for  more  liberal  treatment  of  st^ 
rates  for  Fedwal  wage  onployees  than  Is 
found  In  prlTSte  Industry. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  feel  this  amendment 
is  in  order.  I  feel  it  is  a  necessary  step 
that  we  must  take  in  order  to  hold  down 
inflationary  wage  increases.  It  still  leaves 
the  Federal  blue  collar  employee  better 
off  than  his  counterpart  In  private  hi- 
dustry. 

The  existing  Coordinated  Federal 
Wage  System,  which  contains  three  pay 
steps,  already  provides  for  more  liberal 
treatment  of  Federal  wage  board  em- 
ployees than  is  found  in  private  industry. 

As  indicated  earlier,  a  survey  by  the 
Cnvil  Service  Commission  shows  that 
most  blue  collar  employees  in  private 
industry  hare  a  single  pay  rate. 

This  bill,  as  written,  contains  five  pay 
steps,  with  the  two  additional  pay  steps 
added  at  the  top.  The  pay  line  at  100 
percent  is  at  the  second  step,  the  third 
is  104  percent,  the  fourth  is  108  percent 
and  the  fifth  step  is  112  percent  of  the 
prevailing  local  wage. 

The  singular  effect  of  adding  two  steps 
at  the  top  is  to  give  immediate  pay  raises 
for  most  wage  board  employees.  Also,  the 
two  additional  steps  aut(«natically  insure 
that  eventually  most  Federal  blue  collar 
workers  in  any  local  wage  area  win  be 
paid  12  percent  more  than  local  private 
Industry  pay  rates.  The  additional  two 
steps  will  not  only  cost  the  Oovemment 
an  additional  $175  million  per  year,  but 
it  will  also  force  massive  personnel  re- 
ductions in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  have  serious  inflationary  conse- 
quences on  local  private  industries. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  present 
system  of  three  pay  steps  continued,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  simply  reduces 
the  number  from  five  to  four,  with  a  con- 
sequent doUar  saving  of  approximately 
$70  million.  It  would  also  reduce  the  pay 
differential  from  12  percent  above  local 
wage  rates  to  8  percent  of  local  wage 
rates. 

I  sincerely  urge  adoptlim  of  my 
amendment. 

I  believe  this  ammdment  would  also 
do  away  with  any  fear  anyone  ml^t 
have  of  a  veto  by  the  White  House. 

On  that  constructive  closing  note,  I 
offer  this  amendmwit. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppositi<m  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
knock  out  this  fifth  step  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  but  the  bin  provides  that  the 
fifth  step  will  not  become  effective  for  2 


years  after  the  enactment  of  the  blU.  M 
will  cost  $66  million  after  2  years,  m> 
the  present  administration  will  have  no 
budgetary  problems  whatsoever.  It  can 
be  budgeted  in  the  future  and  certainly 
it  has  no  immediate  budgetary  impact. 

What  will  this  amendment,  if  it  Is  to 
be  in  the  bill,  provide?  $66  million  for 
67,000  wage  board  employees  or  less  than 
$100  a  year  per  emidoyee.  lliat  will  be 
effective  2  years  in  the  future. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  tbat  Ite 
House  would  take  this  aclon  when  we 
realize  that  all  Federal  employees  today 
have  pay  steps  based  on  longevity.  The 
classified  services  employees  have  10 
steps.  Itiese  wage  board  onployees  have 
on^  one,  and  that  is  4  percent  above  the 
prevailing  rate.  The  fourtti  st^  in  the 
biU  would  provide  a  second  step  or  I 
percent  above,  and  the  fifth  step,  2  yean 
from  now,  will  provide  for  10  percent. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  In  Just  one  mo- 
ment. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  military  we 
pay  for  longevity.  Hie  Foreign  So'vioe 
people  are  paid  in  steps.  This  fifth  step 
is  not  unreasonable.  In  fact,  it  is  veiy 
modest. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman's statements  was  in  error.  You 
stated  the  total  cost  of  step  5  would  be 
approximately  $66  million  and  that  we 
have  approximately  66,000  employees  in 
this  category.  That  would  be  $1,000  an 
employee  and  not  $100,  as  the  gentle- 
man stated. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  stand  corrected 
there  are  670,000  wage  board  employers. 
Tlie  gentleman  is  right. 

Bir.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
benefit  for  the  employees.  I  think  the 
majority  of  this  House  would  prefer  that 
this  increase  be  effective  immediately.  I 
think  the  case  has  been  made  for  the  im- 
mediate increase,  but  we  took  into  ac- 
count the  problems  of  budgeting  the  ad- 
ditional pay  increases  and — this  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  Federal  employees  in 
the  blue  collar  area — we  feel  confident 
that  they  will  continue  to  perform  and  to 
produce  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  get  the  4 
percent  2  years  from  now.  They  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  it  now  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  the  other  Federal  em- 
ployees' increases,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  aa 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  DnwnrsKi). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Aocordins^,  the  Cammittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
lilr.  BaooKS,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o( 
the  Unicn,  r^wrted  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <HIl.  9092)  to  provide  an  equlUble 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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pursuant  to  House  Resolution  553,  he 
j^rted  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
Mindry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendmoitB  were  agreed  to. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

Mil.  ^  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


HonoM  TO  lacomnr  ofvibsd  bt  iol  gboss 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oaoss  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl  H.R. 
9003  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Hie  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl. 
9092  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7960, 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (HJl.  7960)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundaticm.  and 
for  other  purposes: 
OoixmxMCK  RXPOBT   (H.  Rkft.  No.  93-413) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
7960)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  actlvl- 
tles  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reotMn- 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  ss  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insot 
the  following : 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ^>pro- 
pnated  to  the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation 


for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  80.  1873.  tat 
the  following  oategocles: 

(I)  adanttflo  Besearob  Project  Support, 
$S71X>00,000. 

(3)  SpeolallMd  Beeeaieh  FaoUlUes  and 
■quipmaat,  80300,000. 

(8)  MMloaal  and  ^Mdal  Beeeandi  Pro- 
grams. $144,600,000. 

(4)  National  Beeearch  Centers,  $40,300,000. 

(6)  Oompiittng  Activities,  $17,800,000. 

(0)  Bdenoe  mformatlon  Activities.  $9300,- 

000. 

(7)  Intemaitlaoal  Oooperattve  Sdentlflo 
Activities.  $4.000300. 

(8)  Intergovernmental  Science  Programs. 
$1300300.  _^ 

(B)  Instltutbnial  Btqypot  for  Science,  $38,- 

800.000. 

(10)  Science  Education  Support,  $89300,- 
000. 

(II)  Planning  and  PoUoy  Studies.  $3,700.- 
000. 

(13)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $34300300. 

Baa.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  not  less  than  $3,000,000  of  the  8\mi 
stipulated  In  section  1  for  Science  Bduoatlon 
Support  shall  be  avallsble  for  the  "Student 
Science  Training"  program: 

(3)  not  less  than  $4,000300  of  the  sum 
stipulated  in  section  for  Science  Education 
Suiqxirt  shaU  be  available  for  the  "Under- 
graduate Beeearch  Participation"  program: 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  of  the  sum 
stipulated  m  section  1  for  National  and  Spe- 
cial Beeearch  Programs  sbaU  be  available  for 
the  "Beeearch  AppUed  to  National  Needs" 
program. 

Sac.  8.  i^q;>roprlatlons  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1  and  6  shall 
remain  avidlable  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  spedfled  In 
Aote  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Sec.  S.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1,  not  to  exceed  $3,- 
000,000  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to  be  paid 
for  In  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
Skc.  6.  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  in  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  in 
such  section  If  the  total  of  the  funds  so 
transferred  from  that  partlciilar  category 
woiild  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  particular 
category  listed  In  section  1  from  any  other 
category  or  categories  listed  in  such  section 
If  the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  to 
that  pairticular  category  would  exceed  10 
per  centum  thereof,  unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  Director  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the  reason 
therefor,  or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  evi- 
ration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 


Sac.  7.  (a)  If  an  InstltuUon  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  bearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Instttutton. 
that  s\ich  Individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  cf  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  selziire  of  property  under 
oontnd  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  sucli 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  Institu- 
tion which  such  individual  attends,  or  is  em- 
ployed by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  dt> 
rect  bendlt  of,  such  Individual  under  any 
of  the  prograxns  q;>eclfled  In  subsection  (c). 
If  an  Institution  denies  an  indivldiial  assist- 
ance under  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  Institu- 
tion which  such  individual  subsequently  at- 
tends shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payments  to. 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  In  sub- 
section (o). 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
such  Institution,  then  such  institution  sbaU 
deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied m  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Fotmdatlon  Act  of  1950;  and 

(3)  Hie  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  eetabllahlng  the  Sclenoe 
Information  Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  thU  Act,  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  Institution  cf  higher  educa- 
tion from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or 
extend  any  financial  assistance  xmder  any 
such  Act  to  any  Individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  bis  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Indlvldiial  views  or 
opinions. 

Sxc.  8.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Na- 
tional Sdence  Foundation  Authorisation  Act 
of  1972". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
QsobobP.  Mn.f.n. 
JoHM  W.  Davis, 
Easlz  CabxiIs 
Jambi  O.  Poltok, 

Chaslxs   A.   MOSHKS. 

Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edwabs  KximxDT, 
Ci:.aiBoajra  Pkli., 
Tboius  F.  EACLrroM, 
AI.AN  Cranston, 

VI^IMBTON  PaOUTT, 

PrnaH.  Dokinick, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Manoffera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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JOOfT  KXPLAV ATOBT  StARIISMT  OT  TRX 

CoMicrrm  cv  OotHTsmtCB 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Boum  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  i1lBrm,n)ii 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (B.R.  7900) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  aotlrltles  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  Bouse  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managersand  reconunended  in 
the  aocompanyinc  conference  report: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  In  the  Bouse  bUI 
and  substituted  new  language.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  with  certain  amendments  and 
stlpxUatlons  proposed  by  the  conferees. 

For  Fiscal  Tear  1073,  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foimdatlon  requested  authorization  In  the 
amount  of  $619,000,000.  This  figure  Is  exclu- 
sive of  $3,000,000  to  be  made  available  In 
excess  foreign  currencies.  The  latter  brought 
the  total  request  to  $622,000,000. 

The  House  approved  a  one-year  authoriza- 
tion tot  Fiscal  Tear  1972  In  the  Mnn»"«4  of 
$633,000,000.  The  Senate  ai^roved  a  two-year 
authorization  which  Included  $700,600,000 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1973  and  $807,000,000  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1973. 

The  Coomilttee  of  Conference  recommends 
$a6S.fi0O.00O  for  Fiscal  Tsar  1973.  No  amount 
was  authorized  for  Fiscal  Tear  1973.  To  this 
sum  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Bouse  sgreed.  The  amount  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  of  Conference  Is  $38.- 
600,000  more  than  authorized  by  the  Bouse. 
$61,000,000  less  than  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  Fiscal  Tear  1972  and  $968,000,000  less 
than  authorized  by  the  Senate  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

Specific  action  taken  by  the  oonfet«noe  was 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  Scitntifte  RaearcH  Project  Sup- 
port, the  budget  request  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  $367,800,000.  The 
Bouse  authorlaed  $346,100,000.  The  Senate 
authorised  $393300,000.  The  conferees  ap- 
proved $371,000,000.  This  amount  Is  $13,300.- 
000  above  the  Acbnlnlstratlon  request  and 
will  permit  the  Foundation  to  assume  much 
quality  basic  research  which  is  being  termi- 
nated by  mlsslon-onented  agencies. 

(3)  For  Specialized  Reteareh  raciUtiet  and 
Equipment,  the  Foundation  requested  $6,- 
800.000.  The  Bouse  provided  $0,800,000.  while 
the  Senate  approved  the  Foundation's  re- 
quested figure  of  $6300.000.  Tbe  porpoee  ot 
the  Increase  of  $3,600,000  by  the  Bouse,  con- 
curred In  by  the  Senate,  la  to  permit  the 
Foundation  to  move  more  efficiently  In  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  equipment  requir- 
ing considerable  lead  time. 

(3)  For  National  and  Special  ReaearcK 
Programs,  the  Foundation's  request  was 
$106300,000.  The  Bouse  approved  $136,000,- 
000.  while  the  Senate  approved  the  full 
amount  requested.  The  entire  difference  of 
$30,600,000  Involved  the  program  "Research 
AppUed  to  National  Needs"  (RANN),  for 
which  the  Foundation  requested  $81,000,000 
The  conferees  agreed  upon  $89,000,000  for 
KANN,  which  U  $8,600,000  more  than  ap- 
proved by  the  Bouse  and  $33,000,000  less  than 
approved  by  the  Senate,  This  action  of  the 
conference  brings  the  total  authorization  for 
the  category  National  and  Special  Reaeaitdi 
Programs  to  $144,000,000. 

(4)  For  Inatttuttonal  Support  of  Science. 
the  Foundation's  budget  request  was  $13.- 
000,000.  The  Bouse  Increased  this  request  to 
$38300,000.  The  Senate  further  Increased  the 
request  to  $34300,000.  Both  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  leel  that  the  rapid  reduction  in  this 
program  from  Fiscal  Tear  1971  by  the  Foun- 
dation was  unwarranted,  the  rate  of  decrease 


being  almost  70%.-Tlie  oonferssa  agreed  on 
the  Bouse  figure  of  $38300300. 

(6)  For  Science  Kduoatton  Support,  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Foundation  was 
$77,300,000.  The  House  approved  $99300.000 
for  uila  category  and  the  Senate  tncreaseo 
the  figure  to  $104,300,000.  Here  again,  both 
the  Senate  and  Bouse  feel  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  or  reduction  In  a  number  of  valuable 
education  programs  would  be  unwarranted 
and  short-sighted.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
Bouse  figure  at  $89300,000,  which  is  $33,000,- 
000  above  the  Foundation's  request. 

(6)  While  the  Senate  concurred  In  a  one 
year  authorization  rather  than  two  years, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  following:  The 
Committee  of  Conference  requests  the  Na- 
tloital  Science  Foundation  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  two  year  budget  projection. 
Including  justlflcatlcn  for  same,  covering  the 
fiscal  years  1073  and  1074;  such  projections 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics during  the  period  In  which  they  will  be 
considering  the  Foiindation's  request  for 
funding. 

(7)  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Bo\ise  con- 
tained a  line-item  budget  with  a  provision 
that  no  funds  could  be  transferred  from  one 
category  to  another  without  appropriate  no- 
tification in  advance  to  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
the  Foundation's  1972  budget  In  a  Ixmip 
sum,  earmarking  specific  amounts  for  In- 
stitutional Support  for  Science  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Support.  Conferees  agreed 
to  retain  the  line-item  budget  and  the  re- 
quirement for  advance  notice  of  transfers. 
They  further  agreed  that  such  notice  need 
not  be  given  U  the  amount  to  be  transferred 
into  or  out  of  any  category  of  the  line-item 
budget  is  10%  or  less  of  that  category. 

(8)  The  bill  as  pasesd  by  the  Bouse  con- 
tained provisions  that  (a)  not  less  than  $2,- 
000,000  of  the  Science  Education  Support 
category  should  be  available  for  the  "Stu- 
dent Science  Training"  program,  (b)  not 
less  than  $4,000,000  of  the  sum  authorized 
for  Science  Education  Support  should  be 
available  for  the  "Undergraduate  Research 
Participation"  program,  and  (c)  no  funds  In 
excess  of  $60,400,000  could  be  utilized  tar 
the  RANN  program.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  such  provisions.  Conferees 
agreed  to  the  Bouse  provisions,  but,  as  noted 
in  the  foregoing  (3).  increased  the  BAMN 
oeUlng  to  $69,000,000. 

(9)  Tlie  Bouse  authorized  the  Director  oT 
the  National  Science  Foundation  $2,600  for 
official  consultation  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. The  Senate  amendment  Increased 
this  amount  to  $7,600.  Conferees  agreed  to 
approve  $6,000  for  this  purpose. 

(10)  The  bill  as  passed  in  the  House  con- 
tained a  provision  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  could  be  used  for 
any  program  which  had  not  been  presented 
to  or  requested  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
without  proper  notification  and  a  30-day 
waiting  period.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  Conferees  agreed 
with  the  Senate  amendment  and  this  pro- 
vision was  deleted. 

(11)  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Bouse  con- 
tained a  provision  resting  to  restraints  to 
be  applied  to  persons  attending  or  employed 
by  institutions  receiving  funds  thereunder 
who  violate  the  law  or  the  regiOatlons  of  the 
institution.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  similar  section.  Conferees  agreed 
to  retain  the  provision  as  passed  by  the 
Bouse,  which  is  similar  to  others  enacted  In 


connection  with  major  Federal  programs  of 
higher  education. 

GxoBOK  p.  Mnxn, 

John  W.  Davis, 

EaK!.!   CaBKLX, 

Jamxs  O.  Foltom. 

Chakuss  a.  Mosrxz, 
MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Kdwasd  KzmrKDT, 

CLADoamc  Pkix, 

Thomas  F.  Eaolxtoit, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Winston  Pbodtt, 

Pktkb  H.  DoMrNicK, 

Bob  Packwooo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AND  APPA- 
LACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ACT  EXTENSIONS 

B«r.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  hy 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  561  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  661 
Beaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
res<4utlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttse 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unlco  ;  I 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {BJR.  9033)  - 
to  extend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
I>evelopment  Act  of  1065  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1066,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  section  206  of  said 
bill  for  faUure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervemng  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  0022  it  shall  be  In  order  m  the 
Bouse  to  take  from  the  ^Maker's  table  the 
bill  S.  3317  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bUl  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  BJt.  8023  as  passed  by  the 
Bouse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Toxmc)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
srleld  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Qunxn?)  pending  which 
I  3^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  561 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
9922,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  extend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act— EDA— «nd  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  All  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  section  208  of 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI — appro- 
priation in  a  legislative  bin.  The  bill  wUl 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
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of  by  sections  tmd,  after  passage,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  take  S.  2317  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  move  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  amend  the 
Senate  bill  with  the  House-passed 
language. 

EDA  provides  Federal  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  in  ccxHJeration  with 
the  States,  for  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Grants  are  authorized  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities  con- 
ducive to  the  development  and'operation 
of  private  enterprise. 

New  criteria  is  established  for  desig- 
nating so-called  special  impact  areas 
which  would  be  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  requirements  for  a  long- 
range  program  are  waived. 

Eight  hundred  million  dollars  is  au- 
thorized for  grants  and  supplementary 
grants  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973.  Any  imused  authorization  for 
\i^ch  appropriations  are  not  made  in 
1972  may  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Not  less  than  25  percent  nor  more 
than  35  percent  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  shall  be  spent 
in  special  impact  areas  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  maintaining  a  proper  balance 
between  projects  that  are  necessary  for 
long-term  development  programs  and 
projects  to  assist  in  providing  urgently 
needed  emplosrment. 

Special  impact  area  projects  would  in- 
clude those  providing  Immediate  work 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons. In  those  areas  grants-in-aid  for 
local  public  works  involving  local  cost 
sharing  can  be  made  to  cover  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  costs,  with  a  proviso  that 
a  100-percent  grant  can  be  made  if  the 
State  or  local  government  has  exhausted 
its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing  ca- 
pacity for  such  purposes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
is  tlV2  bUUon  less  than  S.  575,  which 
was  vetoed,  and  does  not  include  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  provi- 
sions which  were  in  title  I  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILIiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  561  which 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
9922  with  an  (H)en  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  Economic  Development 
Act,  and  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  for  4  years,  and 
that  act's  highway  program  for  5  years. 

The  bill  is  a  substitute  for  S.  575,  which 
contained  a  $2  bUlion  accelerated  puMic 
works  program  as  well  as  tiie  extension 
of  the  two  acts.  That  bill  was  vetoed  on 
June  22  and  an  effort  to  override  failed. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  extends  the  Economic 
Devel(H)ment  Act  for  2  years  and  au- 
thorizes $800  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
1972  and  1973.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
$500  million  above  S.  575  over  the  2-ye8u- 
period.  Funds  would  be  available  for  pub- 
lic works  construction  grants  throughout 
the  country.  Business  loans  and  techni- 
cal assistance  grants  are  also  available. 
The  bill  provides  that  in  each  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  25  percent  or  more  than  35 
percent  of  the  fimds  appropriated  shall 
be  expended  in  special  impact  areas. 


areas  defined  as  those  with  high  unem- 
ployment. These  earmarked  funds  are  to 
be  used  on  projects  which  will  quickly 
provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  of  the 
area. 

Language  in  the  bill  provides  that  for 
projects  in  financially  distressed  Areas 
80-percent  grants  shall  be  made,  and 
that  in  communities  which  have  ex- 
hausted their  taxing  and  borrowing  ca- 
pacity, 100-percent  grants  may  be  made. 

Title  n  extends  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  for  4  years, 
through  June  30,  1975,  and  the  regional 
highway  program  for  5  years.  Progiams 
for  which  grant  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able, in  addition  to  highway  construction 
include,  airport  improvements,  filling  of 
abandoned  mines  and  reclamation  of 
strip  mine  areas,  land  acquisition  or  con- 
struction projects  for  industrial  devel- 
opment and  expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  the  original 
supporters  of  the  Appalachian  program 
when  it  was  initiated  in  1965  and  I 
heartily  support  its  continuation.  I  would 
like  to  dwell  on  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Commission  and  look  to  the 
future,  as  well  as  describe  one  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission's 
projects  in  my  own  district  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion itself  is  unique.  Prom  the  moment 
of  its  inception  and  throughout  its  6 
years  of  operation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Appalachian  States  have 
worked  in  tandem  to  bring  to  the  people 
of  Appalachia  a  better  way  of  life  and  to 
make  the  citizens  of  that  area  healthy, 
productive  Americans  rather  than  allow- 
ing them  to  be  doomed  forever  to  an 
endless  cycle  of  welfare  checks. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  how  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  seizes 
the  pe<vle  of  Appalachia  recently  oc- 
curred in  a  small  community  called  Big 
Springs  in  Hancock  County  in  Tennes- 
see's First  District — my  home  district. 

Through  the  coordinating  efforts  of 
the  Commission — and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  Federal 
Cochalrman  Donald  W.  Whitehead  was 
instrumental  in  assisting  in  the  Big 
Springs  project  and  I  think  he  is  a 
credit  to  the  program — the  163  residents 
of  Big  Springs  now  have  a  direct  link  to 
their  county  seat  of  Sneedville  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  ^the  CHlndi 
River.  For  over  100  years  these  people 
were  isolated  from  the  outside  world  and 
were  forced  to  drive  36  miles  out  of  their 
way  t^irough  Virginia  to  reach  tbelr 
county  seat. 

The  schoolchildren  of  Big  Springs  who 
before  the  approval  of  the  bridge  had  to 
cross  the  Clinch  River  in  the  dead  of 
winter  in  a  leaky  wooden  boat,  now  will 
have  a  bridge  that  their  school  bus  can 
cross.  This  could  not  have  been  done 
without  the  fine  catalytic  effect  of  the 
Appsdachian  Commission's  unique  mech- 
anism. 

This  mechanism  can  be  very  simply 
stated — cooperation.  Cooperation  and  co- 
ordination at  all  levels  of  government. 
Federal  State,  and  local,  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  Commission's  operations. 
And  that  model  has  furnished  impetus 


for  the  President's  plan  to  revitalise  the 
rural  parts  of  America. 

Each  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict and  each  State  in  the  13-St«te  Ap- 
pcdachian  region  prepares  and  yearly 
updates  an  overall  development  plan. 
Ilils  document  serves  to  structure  the 
development  of  the  region,  insuring  that 
all  relevant  factors  such  as  economic, 
social,  environmental,  and  geographical 
problems  ai«  fully  and  adequately  con- 
sidered. From  these  plans,  which  areas 
develop  themselves — that  is  the  local  gov- 
ernmental and  civic  and  health  leaders — 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the 
States  is  organized. 

The  Commission  was  instrumental  in 
assisting  with  construction  of  the  Carter 
Coimty  Memorial  Hospital  in  Elizabeth- 
ton,  Term.  Unicoi  Coimty  owes  much  to 
the  Appalachian  program  for  the  splen- 
did assistance,  both  technical  and  finan- 
cial, for  the  Unicoi  County  Area  Voca- 
tional Education  School.  These  are  just 
a  few  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in 
my  district. 

The  impact  of  the  Commission's  voca- 
tional education  program  has  been  sub- 
stantial. The  National  Advisory  Coimdl 
on  Vocational  Education  in  its  fifth  re- 
port dated  Jime  21,  1971,  stresses  the 
need  for  career  education.  This  report  is 
also  critical  of  the  low  budgetary  priority 
that  is  given  to  vocational  education. 

Both  of  these  criticisms  do  not  ffply 
to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. In  fact,  the  report's  recommenda- 
ti(m  on  what  should  be  done  at  the  na- 
tional level,  is  being  done  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  Although  the  vocational 
education  program  is  limited  to  construc- 
tion and  equipment  purchase,  the  Com- 
mission has  insisted  that  the  school  sys- 
tems receiving  Appalachian  Commission 
assistance  operate  only  those  courses 
which  lead  to  Jobs  that  currently  exist  in 
the  Job  market.  As  for  budget  pri(»lty. 
the  vocational  education  program  of  the 
Commission  has  expended  more  xxumey 
in  vocational  education  than  any  other 
area  of  its  activities  with  one  exception. 

The  CTommlssion's  goal  for  the  region 
has  been  to  have  within  the  early  1970's 
facilities  to  permit  50  percent  of  the  11th 
and  12th  grade  students  to  enroll  in  job- 
relevant  vocational  education  courses. 
This  goal  is  based  on  a  related  objective 
that  the  region  can  attain  the  national 
average  of  50  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents going  to  college.  The  Commission 
has  come  close  to  meeting  this  goal  and  is 
moving  to  further  improve  course  offer- 
ings and  to  use  its  vocational  education 
funds  to  improve  technical  and  post-high 
school  vocational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leglslatltm  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  voted  for  In 
1965  is  beginning  to  become  a  reality  and 
I  feel  that  the  passage  of  KM.  9922  will 
help  this  dream  for  Appalachia  be  ful- 
filled. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished 
but  much  has  already  been  done.  In  his 
veto  message  on  S.  575,  the  first  exten- 
sion passed  by  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
his  reasons  for  soidlng  the  measure  back 
to  the  Senate  were  not  rdated  to  the 
Appalachia  program.  We  now  have  the 
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opportunity  to  breathe  new  life  Into  this 
worthwhile  procram.  And.  I  say  worth- 
v^iHe  because  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Onwimtsalop  uses  only  1^  percent  of  its 
total  fonds  in  admlnlBterIng  the  pro- 
tnun— the  rest  of  the  funds  go  for  tan- 
proving  the  lot  of  the  Appalartrian  peo- 
ple I  am  pleased  to  be  closely  assoeiated 
with  this  fine  UH  and  offer  it  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement. 

Cost  estimates  totaling  $3,992,800,000 
areasfoUows: 

ntte  t^-Meonomie  DvnHopmunt  Aet 
ivn  •i.aaa.TM.ooo 

1973    l.asa.780.000 

TUle  H.—AppalaeMoH  Segtonat  Dtv^lopment 
Aet 

IVn $152.  S80, 000 

1878 103,800.000 

1974 838. 060.000 

1976  84S.a50.000 

1976 186.000.000 

1977  186,000,000 

1978 180.000,000 

This  Is  a  committee  estimate:  no 
agency  or  dei>artment  submitted  any 
figures.  The  vetoed  bill  authorised 
$6,500,000  over  the  same  time  period. 

Mr.  Bpeitktr.  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon 
of  the  bin  (HJl.  9922)  to  eztoid  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Develoianent  Act  of  1965. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  THB  ooaaornoi  or  rta  wrolb 

According  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJR.  9922,  with  Mr. 
Slack  in  the  chair. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Utader  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
Hnc)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hassha)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frran  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blathik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  before  this 
distinguished  body  in  support  of  HJt. 
9922  as  r^mrted  by  the  (^onmuttee  on 
Public  Works.  This  bill  is  substantially 
titles  n  and  m  of  8.  575  which  the 
President  recently  vetoed.  Although  the 
President  disagreed  with  title  I  which 
contained  the  PuUlc  Warka  AcceleraUon 
Act  Amendments  of  1971  he  concurred 
with  the  titles  n  and  in  of  S.  675. 

I  h^e  ttiat  HJl.  9922  will  be  signed  by 
the  President  for  we  have  gone  a  loog 
way  in  attempting  to  meet  the  objections 
stated  in  his  veto  message. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 


mhid  that  we  need  this  legislation.  It 
extends  the  basic  authority  for  two  im- 
portant ecoaaadc  development  acts 
which  have  demonstrated  their  value  to 
many  of  the  Nation's  distressed  areas.  It 
also  provides  funds  for  the  construction 
of  public  facilities  in  areas  especially 
hard  hit  by  recent  unemployment.  While 
the  amount  of  construction  grant  funds 
is  not  as  large  as  some  of  us  believe  to 
be  necessary,  they  will  permit  a  start  in 
providing  usefxil  work  to  some  of  our  un- 
employed who  are  now  aa  unemployment 
compensation  or  welfare. 

I  should  first  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  developing  the  bill  now  be- 
fore you.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues  Bos  Joins  of 
Alabama,  and  Ed  EsMoin>soM  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  ranking  minority  monber 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  Honorable  WnxiAX  H.  Hahsha  of 
Ohio.  I  might  say  there  is  complete 
agreement  that  HJt.  9922  is  vitidly 
needed  economic  development  legislation 
which  will  have  an  Important  Impact  on 
the  economy  and  should  be  passed 
promptly. 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  briefly 
on  changes  proposed  in  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1971 
ammdments — title  I — of  H  Jt.  9922  com- 
pared with  S.  675  passed  by  this  House 
on  June  16. 1971. 

■ntle  I  will  extend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
through  June  30.  1973.  Title  n  will  ex- 
tend the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  through  June  30,  1975.  except 
in  the  case  of  the  lilghway  provision 
which  is  extended  through  the  fiscal  year 
1978.  These  programs  were  continued 
beyond  their  expiration  date,  June  30, 
1971,  by  a  temporary  resolution  which 
will  terminate  upon  the  enactment  of 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Because  this  could 
occur  shortly  it  is  important  that  the 
legislation  be  enacted  quickly. 

Title  I  hidudes  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  that  go  beyond 
those  contained  In  S.  575  by  providing 
additional  authority  and  funds  to  assist 
so-called  special  Impact  areas  confronted 
with  serious  employment  and  underem- 
ployment problems.  The  major  changes 
are:    - 

First,  "nie  authorization  for  public 
works  grants  and  supplementary  grants 
is  increased  from  $550  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  to  $800 
mlUlon  for  each  year.  This  means  that 
the  bill  will  make  available  a  total  of 
$500  million  for  the  2  year  period  over 
that  originally  proposed. 

Second.  Provides  that  at  least  25  per- 
cent and  not  more  than  35  percent  of 
the  public  works  grants  appropriations 
would  be  available  annually  for  so-called 
special  Impact  areas.  This  is  intended  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  between  proj- 
ects that  are  necessary  for  long  term 
economic  development  and  projects  that 
are  undertaken  to  assist  in  providing 
urgently  needed  emplojmient. 

Special  Impact  areas  are  communities 
which  are  confronted  with  one  of  the 


following  conditions:  Have  bean  affected 
by  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  in 
unemployment;  are  rural  in  nature,  with 
substantial  out-migratlon;  have  large 
concentrations  of  low-income  familiei, 
and  have  substantial  unmployment. 

The  criteria  for  rtw^gn^Hng  i^  q;>eclal 
Impact  area  are  identical  to  those  in  8. 
676.  These  areas  would  not  however  be 
required  to  have  an  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program.  The  waiver  of  an 
overall  plan  should  expedite  getting  this 
program  xmderway  qulck^  once  funds 
have  been  appropriated. 

Assuming  the  full  amount  Is  appropri- 
ated, and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  other- 
wise because  of  the  severe  unemployment 
problem,  somewhere  between  $200  and 
$280  million  could  be  used  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1072  and  1973  to  provide  im- 
mediately useful  work  in  qpedal  impact 
areas.  This  would  include  the  type  of 
projects  that  we  expected  would  be  con- 
structed under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  amendments,  had  they  been 
approved  by  the  President,  such  as  sew- 
ers, water  treatment,  nursing  homes,  and 
other  community  facilities.  However, 
they  would  not  necessarily  be  limited  to 
those  which  are  directed  toward  long- 
term  economic  development  for  the  area. 
The  overriding  construction  requirement 
is  that  they  must  provide  useful  and  im- 
mediate work  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  In  the  area. 

Third.  Permits  the  Secretary  to  make 
100-percent  grants  in  special  impact 
ftreas  where  the  community  is  confronted 
with  serious  financial  problems  affecting 
their  ablUty  to  raise  20  percent  of  the 
funds.  This  is  identical  to  language  used 
in  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
amendments  ccmtained  in  575. 

This  language  will  correct  one  of  the 
serious  weaknesses  revealed  by  our  ex- 
perioioe  with  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962  when  we  found  that 
some  communities  that  had  the  greatest 
need  for  construction  grants  were  not 
able  to  finance  their  share.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  the  qjeclal  impact  areas  may 
need  this  type  of  financial  assistance. 
However,  we  would  expect  that  it  would 
only  be  used  when  there  is  a  demon- 
strated need  and  the  evidence  shows  no 
other  recourse  to  be  available. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  clearly  states,  that  we  ex- 
pect that  local  contractors  will  be  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and  projects 
selected  would  be  of  small  and  medium 
size  particularly  those  employing  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  local  labor.  This  is  to 
insure  that  such  projects  would  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  areas  having  high 
unemplojmient. 

Title  n  which  extends  the  AiyaJachlan 
Regional  Development  Act  is  identical  to 
that  contained^  in  S.  675. 1  think  no  fur- 
ther explanation  on  my  part  is  required. 

The  total  authorizations  c<aitained  in 
the  bill  amount  to  $3,992,500,000.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Racoao  a  statement 
showing  the  cost  of  each  sectitm  of  the 
bill. 

In  closing  I  should  like  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  almost 
5  million  unemployed  persons.  The  $250 
million  of  additional  funds  included  in 
this  bill  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1912 
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and  1973  for  the  Public  Works  and  Eco-  ~ 
nomic  DeveUvment  Act  of  1965  should 
assist  in  providing  needed  construction 
work  in  some  of  our  most  seriously  af- 
fected unemployment  areas.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  employment  situation  will 
improve.  However,  if  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  imemployment  were 
to  remain  at  existing  levels  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  will  reexamine 
this  legislation  to  determine  whether  the 
proposed  authorization  of  $800  million 
for  public  construction  grants  should  be 
increased.  I  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
necessary  but  the  decision  will  depend 
on  how  successful  the  administration 
has  been  in  using  the  economic  tools 
which  the  Congress  has  provided. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  certain  typographical  errors  in 
the  committee  report  accompanying  HJl. 
9922. 

On  the  first  page,  second  paragraidi, 
under  the  heading  "Background"  the  sec- 
ond reference  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1971  should  have  been  a  rtference  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Develoinnent 
Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

On  page  2.  under  the  heading  "Com- 
mittee Action"  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Unes,  the  words  "retailed  not  redesigna- 
tlon"  should  read  "retained  but  redesig- 
nated". 

Under  that  center  heading,  any  refer- 
ence to  "5575"  should  be  a  reference  to 
"8.  575". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  H.R.  9922 
Pn  thouunds  oi  dollan} 
TITLE  I.— THE  PUBUC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 


•»— 


S«ctk)n 
oJ- 


AllMMIt 


103  Gnnts  and  wpplMiMitanr  iraab: 

Flsc*lyeirl972 1800.000 

FhMl  ywr  1973 900.000 

TeW 1,600,000 

IM  Public  wot\ii  ind  bMinM*  bim 

Maximum  lor: 

Fiscal  yaar  1972 . ^'. 170, 000 

FiKal  yUT  1973 170, 000 

ToW  340.000 

105  Ttdtafcil  ■MWinM  Md  rwMitli : 

FSaeal  yaar  1972. 50,000 

Fheal  iwar  1973 50,000 

ToW 100.000 

lot  Assistanca  for  aconontic  davalopmMt 

cantan  aiMl  10  pareant  bonus  for 

Fheal'jfMr  1972 150,000 

Fiaeal  yMf  1973 SO,  000 

ToW 100,000 

109  AtsitiaoMtertiaoVra|lo«,fimd 

yoar  1972  and  1973 305,000 

110  PlaiMinc  Alaafca  Fodtral  FMd  Com- 

miatioii,(iacal)roar  1972  and  1973...  500 

Total  of  lilla  1 2,445,500 

TITLE  ll-APPAUCHIA  RGBIONAL  OEVOOPMENT 
ACT  Of  1965 

S2  CoMoiaaioii  ORsanaaor 

Fiaeal  y«or  l972  aad  1973 12. 700 

Fiieal  r«r  1974  and  1975 3.300 

Total 6.O0O 

204         Davatopmant  hifhvMML  mmm  mdt: 

Fl«»l  yoar  1973- 1 10,000 

Fiaeal  roar  1974 190,000 

Fiaeal  yaar  1975 ltS.000 

Fiaeal  year  197L. 1S5.000 

Fiaeal  yaar  19n 195,000 

Fkeai  yoar  1979 190.000 

Tom 925,000 


205 


212 


Appatadiiaii  tlrport  aaf  oly  Impravo- 
manta:  Fiaeal  yoar  1972, 1973, 1974, 

1975 40.000 

aWiwoy  protrama:  _ 

FSeal  yoar  1972  and  1973 282,000 

Fiaeal  yoar  1974  and  1975 294,000 

ToM. -  576,000 

Total  o(  tltla  II 1,547,000 

TWoU 2,445,500 

Tifloll.. 1.547.000 

Total  auntorizatfaM  la  HJL 

9822 3.992.500 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yldd 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  whose  friendship  I  have  valued 
for  many  years,  he  is  a  great  leader  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  take  this  <H>Portimlty 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  the  persever- 
ance that  he  has  manifested  In  the  han- 
dling of  this  legislation.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  accelerated  puUlc  works 
program  was  the  best  program  for  pro- 
viding an  immediate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  hard  core  unemployment  the  Con- 
gress h&8  ever  enacted.  I  am  happy  the 
principle  of  the  program  is  retained  in 
the  bUl.  On  another  point  this  legislation 
you  have  brought  before  this  body  is  ne- 
cessary if  the  Appalachian  area  is  ever 
going  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  from  the  standpoint  of  economic 
development.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  certainly  want  to  associate 
mjrself  with  the  remarks  ot  the  gentle- 
man and  again  compliment  him  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  attending 
to  their  duties  and  bringing  this  bUl  to 
the  House  in  this  maimer. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  compUmoits  to  the 
House  Public  Worics  Committee  and  to 
its  very  able  chairman  (Mr.  ^BLATmx) 
for  the  expeditious  manner  tn  which  it 
has  acted  on  the  legislation  before  us 
here  today.  I  am  convinoed  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  recognize, 
Just  as  I  do.  the  value  of  the  Appalachian 
program  and  benefits  which  will  be  real- 
ized by  extending  its  life. 

The  congressional  district  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
House  for  more  than  a  decade  is  located 
in  the  Appalachian  section  of  N(xth 
Carolina.  I  have  witnessed  firsthand  the 
great  progress  which  has  already  been 
made  and  can  report  that  the  people  of 
this  area  have  devel(H>ed  great  faith  in 
the  Appalachian  program.  We  cazmot  af- 
ford to  terminate  a  program  which  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  lift 
people  out  of  their  economic  isolation. 
Throughout  my  district,  young  pecvle 
and  adults  by  the  thousands  are  enrolled 
in  new  technical  training  institutes  built 


with  the  aid  of  f imds  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  lliese 
must  be  permitted  to  move  forward  if 
Appalachia  is  to  realize  the  lofty  educa- 
tional levds  which  have  been  envisioned. 

From  the  standpoint  of  my  own  obser- 
vaticms,  the  AiHMlachlan  program  la 
meeting  the  special  needs  which  prompt- 
ed Congress  to  establish  the  program  in 
1965. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  alarmed  earlier 
this  year  when  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended that  funds  currently  being  allo- 
cated to  the  Appalachian  program  be 
folded  into  his  proposed  revenue-sharing 
plan.  Certainly,  this  valuable  asset  to  our 
Nation  should  not  be  engulfed  by  a  pro- 
gram which  might  tend  to  overlook  the 
special  problems  of  Appalachia.  Too, 
when  Congress  established  the  program, 
it  made  a  very  real  conunitment  to  the 
people  of  the  Appalachian  area.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  completed  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  program  and  bears  an  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  carry  it  to  full 
completion. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  a  4-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalat^ilan  Regional  Com- 
missicm  itself  and  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  highway  and  local  ac- 
cess road  program,  as  recommended  by 
the  committee.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  carefully  reconsidered  his 
earlier  recommendations  and.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  now  favors  extension  of  both 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

I  feel  that  the  Appalachian  program 
has  made  more  progress  per  dollar  spent 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina  than  any  other  Federal 
program. 

Out  migration  from  the  Appalachian 
area  has  been  reduced  from  2.2  million 
between  1950  and  1960  to  1.4  million  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  We  want  to  stop 
this  outflow  of  young  talent  from  the 
Apvpalachian  area  and  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  our  large  cities  by  providing  op- 
portunities for  work  and  a  good  life 
available  right  at  home.  Many  of  our 
city  problems  have  been  created  by  peo- 
ple being  forced  by  cruel  eoon<Hnic  ne- 
cessity to  leave  areas  such  as  Appalarhia 
to  se^  anploymmt  in  overcrowded  ur- 
ban areas. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  examples  of  teamwork  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  units  of  government  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  administered 
program  in  Washington.  Its  strength  In 
part  lies  in  its  adaptability  from  State 
to  State,  ushig  it  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems and  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Jm- 
provemoU  programs  orii^nate  locally, 
are  matched  by  local  funds,  are  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  brought 
by  the  Governor  or  his  representative  to 
the  Appalachian  Ck}mmlssion  for  ap- 
proval 

The  Appalachian  program  has  been 
one  of  the  Nation's  best  demonstrations 
of  how  States  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment can  make  effective  use  of  shared 
Federal  revenue. 

The  Appalachian  program  must  be  ex- 
tended in  order  to  complete  the  task 
for  which  this  State/Federal  partno-- 
shlp  was  created. 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
ifr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  hai^nfe 
of  my  ttme. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  Is  a  substantial  lmi»oTe- 
ment  over  8.  575.  which  the  President 
vetoed.  Tills  bUl  is  cospoosored  by  all 
the  minority  members  on  the  committee. 
We  worked  this  compromise  out  with  the 
dlstlngnlsbed  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Those  of  us  on  both 
the  minority  side  and  the  majority  s'de 
are  vitally  Interested  in  continuing  the 
effective  programs  provided  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  AdmMlstration  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
We  previously  continued  these  pro- 
grams so  that  there  would  be  no  gap  in 
the  service  to  the  people  in  Appalachia 
and  in  the  economically  depressed  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

In  HJl.  9922.  we  substantially  in- 
creased the  flexibility  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  deal 
with  specific  special  impact  areas  where 
there  are  Instances  of  high  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  due  to  pres- 
ent economic  conditions. 

This  is  a  very  acceptable  compromise. 
It  continues  vitally  needed  programs,  vi- 
tally effective  and  successful  programs. 
It  recognizes  the  economic  situation  of 
the  country.  Those  of  us  who  were  con- 
cerned with  the  inflationary  impact  of  a 
$2  bmion  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram, and  those  of  us  who  thought  a 
program  of  that  magnitude  could  not 
reach  the  present-day  unemployed  be- 
cause of  the  differences  in  the  imem- 
ployed  of  today  as  opposed  to  several 
years  ago.  as  well  as  other  problems  we 
saw  that  were  commensurate  with  a 
vast,  accelerated  public  woite  program, 
worked  out  this  compromise  bin  which 
recognises  these  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those 
who  had  a  very  hooest  difference  of  opin- 
ion. We  have  something  in  this  bill  that 
will  meet  their  needs.  I  think  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  the  administration  will 
sign  this  bill. 

In  this  connection,  the  President,  in 
his  veto  message  on  8.  575,  with  ciear 
foresight,  expressed  his  conoem  over  the 
iaaumf  of  title  I  to  accomplish  the  aids 
Intended.  At  the  same  time,  he  endorsed 
titles  n  and  m.  the  eztenslans  of  the 
PubUc  Worics  and  Economic  Devel<v>- 
maat  Ad:  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Derdopment  Act,  urging  Congress  to  act 
taune^tely  "to  insure  that  there  is  no 
gap  In  service  to  the  people  in  Appalachia 
and  In  the  eoonomlcaUy  depressed  areas 
•erved  by  EDA," 

TlM  committee,  in  this  biU,  not  only 
^oids  these  vitally  needed  economic 
development  programs,  biit  also  sub- 
gantlslly  improves  the  ability  of  the 
■ooooiBlc  Development  Administration 
to  deal  with  emergency-type  unemploy- 
ment problems  wherever  they  exist 
tfarougbout  the  Nation. 

The  Publle  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  stated  In  the 
report  aooomiNUiylng  that  leglslatian— 
House  Report  6a».  89th  Congress,  first 
i  based  upon  three  acts— the 
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Area  Redevel<Kiment  Act,  the  Public 
Works  AcceleratloD  Act,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act,  which 
had  recently  been  spproved  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  its  report  the  committee  de- 
clared that  the  proposed  legislation 
cMnbined: 

Tht  best  features  of  two  progrmnu  which 
have  already  proved  to  be  effective  ones  and 
of  a  program  which  it  beUeves  wlU  be  aa 
succeaaful. 

If,  in  the  creation  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Ek»nomic  Development  Act.  any  tool 
which  could  be  used  to  combat  unem- 
ployment was  inadvertently  omitted,  it 
would  have  to  be  the  flexibility  of  solv- 
ing short-term  emergency  unemploy- 
ment needs. 

The  bill  before  us  would  add  this  flexi- 
bility. It  does  so  by  liberalizing  section 
401(a)  of  the  act  to  require  that  so- 
called  ^Tecial  impact  area  projects 
provide  "immediate  useful  work  to  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons 
in  that  area."  The  amount  of  $500  mil- 
lion is  added  to  the  EDA  authorization 
over  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  such  "special  impact"  projects. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even 
with  this  half  blllicxi  dollar  increase,  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  the  $2  bil- 
lion accelerated  public  works  program. 
HJl.  9922  represents  a  net  reduction  in 
authorizations  of  $1  ^  billion. 

I  understand  that  the  conferees  are 
meeting  today  on  the  State- Justice-Com- 
merce appropriation  bill  which  contains 
an  item  of  $293,409,000  for  all  EDA  and 
title  V  regional  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  figure  itself,  is  not  in  confer- 
ence so  it  is  presumed  that  this  will  be 
the  amount  appropriated.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  would  authorize  for  EDA 
and  the  title  V  regions  $2,445,500,000 
for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  A  prorated 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  would 
then  be  $1,222,750,000  or  $929  million 
more  than  the  proposed  appropriated 
amount. 

Fortunately,  the  committee-reported 
bill  contains  a  provision  which,  in  the 
case  of  public  works  grants  and  supple- 
mentary grants.  Including  those  to  the 
'special  impact"  areas,  would  allow  au- 
thorizations unappr(vriated  in  fiscal 
year  1972  to  be  available  for  appropria- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Instituted  a  regional  concept 
to  economic  development  in  this  coun- 
try. The  act  defined  the  Appalachian 
area  on  the  basis  of  physical  and  socio- 
logical characteristics.  Appalachia.  with 
its  natural  beauty  and  wealth  in  natural 
resources,  had  long  suffered  from  a  de- 
clining economy  and  population  outmi- 
gratlon.  The  objective  of  the  act  was  to 
provide  a  stimulus  and  give  life  to  this 
lagging  section  of  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  work  Is  k>cal  involvement. 
Local  people  and  the  States  determine 
where  the  bkick  grant  money  will  be 
spent.  This  requires  vigorous  participa- 
tion and  a  heavy  nomrnltment  by  local 

Since  its  inception,  the  Appalachia 
Regional  Development  Act  has  helpc 
to  transform  this  region  from  an  are 


dependent  on  only  a  few  resource  ori- 
ented Industries  to  one  employing  a  va- 
riety of  labor  skills  and  production, 
techniques. 

Tied  to  the  objective  of  expanding  the 
economy  of  the  Appalachian  region  are 
programs  for  health  Improvement  and 
vocational  and  technical  training.  As- 
sistance to  260  vocational  and  technical 
educational  centers  and  231  health  facU- 
Itlesto  Improve  the  quality  of  human 
resources  In  the  area  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

In  its  implementation,  the  Appala- 
chian Act  has  concentrated  commercial 
devdopment  Investments  in  areas  of 
high  growth  potential.  Such  areas  are 
selected  by  the  Individual  States  them- 
selves. The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission believes  that  this  strategy  maxi- 
mizes the  impact  and  benefits  of  its  eco- 
nomic programs. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Conunission  proves 
that  State  and  local  governments  can 
and  do  have  the  capacity  to  make  the 
Federal-State-local  partnership  work. 

The  programs  administered  under  the 
Economic  Development  Admhilstratlon. 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission,  and  the  so-called  title  V 
regions,  are  now  operating  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  voting  for  the 
extension  of  these  vitally  needed,  grass- 
roots programs. 

TTiey  are  essential  to  the  balanced 
economic  development  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  sdeldlng.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarics  and  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  In  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
wonderful  work  that  has  been  done  in 
this  entire  area.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  \vith  great  pride 
and  optimism  that  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage 
of  H.R.  9922,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Aopa- 
lachian  Regional  Commission,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
the  title  V  regional  commissions. 

I  speak  with  pride  because  I  have  the 
honor  of  cosponsorlng  this  legislation. 

I  sneak  with  optimism  because  I  know 
of  the  great  works  these  programs  are 
capable  of  producing.  Great  works  have 
characterized  the  past  endeavors  of  the 
Anoalachian  Commission  and  Its  com- 
panion programs,  and  great  works  are 
sure  to  distinguish  their  future  efforts. 
I  am  especially  excited  by  the  prospect 
..  .inK  me  Appaiacnian  Regional 
mission  for  another  4  years.  As  I 
'e  often  said,  in  this  cluunber  and 
3where,  I  can  think  of  no  program. 
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oat  of  more  than  1,100  throughout  the 
federal  Oovemment.  in  which  money  Is 
better  spent.  In  which  people  are  more 
directly  benefited  or  consulted,  or  in 
«fal(di  the  Oovemment  assistance  con- 
cept Is  better  applied  than  the  program 
conducted  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

Its  infiuence  can  be  readily  seen  in  the 
vast  Euray  of  facilities  that  have  become 
symbols  of  progress  in  the  Fifth  District 
of  North  Carolina,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  and  throughout  the  Appa- 
Iscbian  region. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  ever-grow- 
ing network  of  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highways,  or  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary access  roads  throughout  the  re- 
gion, or  the  new  hospitals,  vocational 
schools,  community  colleges,  regional 
health  centers,  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  airports,  and  other  facili- 
ties that  have  spurred  development  of 
this  region  to  see  that,  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  the  Appalachian  Commission 
has  distinguished  itself  as  an  agent  of 
change  and  a  sorely  needed  instrument 
of  progress. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so 
gratified  to  see  this  legislation  brought 
again  to  the  floor  for  our  approval. 

The  Senate  has  already  voiced  its  ap- 
proval for  the  extension  measure,  and 
we  at  last  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
that  body  in  sm  overwhelming  expres- 
sion of  support  for  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

After  (mly  6  years'  involvement  in 
such  a;  massive  venture  as  that  under- 
taken by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  great 
an  effect  its  existence  has  had  or  will 
have  on  the  vast  Appalachian  region. 

I  believe  the  program  has  won  the 
right  to  be  continued,  so  that  we  may 
better  see  the  results  of  the  regional  de- 
velopment concept,  and  so  that  we  may 
hopefully  see  more  fruits  of  a  great  labor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me 
for  passage  of  this  extension  legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  another  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9922.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  new  bill  because  it 
confines  itself  to  the  extension  of  those 
programs  which  have  been  tested  and 
have  proved  their  worth  in  pumping  new 
life  into  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
for  one  good  reason  or  another  there  has 
been  a  slackening  of  the  economic  pace. 

We  all  know  the  cireumstances  under 
nhich  this  particular  legislation  comes 
to  the  floor  for  debate.  I  supported  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  575  because  of  the 
provision  to  revive  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962  and  commit  $2 
billion  to  WPA-type  jobs.  There  are 
pockets  of  unemployment  in  the  country 
tod  they  need  attention,  but  the  kind  of 
jobs  provided  under  the  public  works 
ttabrella  would  not  help  the  aerospace 
jobless  or  those  in  defense-oriented  in- 
dustries adversely  affected  by  the  wind- 
ing down  of  the  war. 

I  commend  the  wisdom  of  drafting 
new  legislation  which  eliminates  the  ob- 
jectionable WPA  feature  and.  instead, 


extends  the  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  Both  of  these 
extensions  are  urgent.  We  need  to  keep 
these  programs  ongoing  and  viable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  10  counties  of  the 
Tliird  Congressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see are  in  Appalachia.  I  have  seen  first- 
hand what  the  implementation  of  these 
fecial  programs  can  do  to  upgrade  com- 
munities and  promote  greater  economic 
activity. 

Three  of  the  counties  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict have  qualified  for  full  assistance 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act 
in  the  past,  and  just  last  month  EDA 
designated  a  10-county  area  of  south- 
east Tennessee  as  an  economic  develw- 
ment  district  of  which  Chattanooga  in 
Hamilton  County  and  the  Cleveland- 
Athens  corridor  in  Bradley  and  McMiim 
Counties  will  be  growth  centers. 

This  is  the  Southeast  Tennessee  De- 
velopment District  and  encompasses 
these  coimties  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  represent;  Bledsoe.  Bradley, 
Hamilton,  McMinn,  Marion,  Meigs.  Polk, 
Rhea,  and  Sequatchie.  Four  of  these 
counties — Bledsoe.  Meigs.  Rhea,  and  Se- 
quatchie— have  been  designated  as  a  re- 
development area  and  are  eUgible  for  full 
EDA  assistance,  including  public  works 
grants  and  loans,  business  loans,  plan- 
ning grants,  and  technical  assistance. 
The  most  tangible  benefit  to  this  area  will 
be  10  percent  bonus  from  EDA  to  each  of 
the  special  redevelopment  area  counties 
for  fundhig  and  staffing  qualified  EDA 
projects. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  area  of  Tennessee 
is  depending  upon  the  special  assistance 
which  can  be  channeled  through  these 
pipeimes.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Ap- 
pidachian  Regional  Development  Com- 
mission and  the  Economic  Development 
Act.  the  Third  District  has  received  $5.5 
million  in  fimds  for  public  facilities  such 
as  the  Athens  State  Area  Vocational  Fa- 
cility, the  Bradley  County  area  voca- 
tional educational  program,  and  Chatta- 
nooga's new  Orange  Grove  School.  These 
vocational  and  technical  schools  are 
helping  meet  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
region's  manpower  need.  A  similar  con- 
tribution is  bemg  made  through  health 
facilities  such  as  the  Meigs  Coimty  Pub- 
Uc Health  Center  and  Bledsoe  County 
Hospital  in  Pikeville  which  I  recoitly 
helped  dedicate.  ^ 

I  can  be  forgiven,  I  am  sure,  for  con- 
centrating on  the  benefits  to  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent,  but  I  am  aware 
of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian region. 

When  one  views  the  great  progress  of 
the  Appalachian  experiment  in  the  last 
5^  years,  he  can  easily  be  astounded: 
233  health  facilities:  260  vocational  and 
technical  schools:  157  higher  education 
faculties;  185  water  pollution  control 
facilities:  85  Ubraries;  49  airports:  37 
grants  for  school  equipment:  and  71 
other  public  Improvements  have  bene- 
fited from  ApiMdachlan  program  doUars. 
These  accomplishments  represent  an 
awesome  response  by  the  participating 
State  and  local  Jurisdictions  to  the  op- 
portunltes  offered  by  the  Appalachian 
Act.  Likewise  they  represent  an  enor- 
mous commitment  of  time,  energy,  and 


very  scarce  resources  by  those  govern- 
ments and  by  the  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  necessary  to  carry  on  projects 
in  economically  depressed  areas  in  many 
States.  Because  I  am  intimately  faiwni*r 
with  what  it  has  done  m  Tennessee  and 
neighboring  States,  I  can  make  a  strong 
recommendation  for  the  passage  of  Hit. 
9922  so  that  these  extensions  can  be 
made.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  cf  my  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mx-.  DoRN),  another  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation,  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supixirt  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  blU  te 
the  floor.  I  can  fully  and  enthusiastically 
recommend  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  been  the  most  successful  and 
dynamic  example  of  economic  develop- 
ment legislation  during  my  23  years  in 
the  Congress.  I  urge  thj  House  to  pass 
this  bill  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
order  that  its  final  approval  will  be  as- 
sured and  so  that  it  will  be  signed  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Appalachia  program  has  been  a 
grassroots  initiative  program.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. And  the  Apfwlachia  concept  is 
truly  "revenue  sharing"  in  action,  be- 
cause local  planning  has  been  comple- 
mented by  Federal  financial  assistance. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  hc^^e  and  progress 
in  Appalachia,  due  m  no  small  part  to 
this  dynamic  program.  The  Appalachia 
program  has  been  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  partial  completion  of  an 
essential  sjrstem  of  development  high- 
ways, such  as  the  fabulous  South  Caro- 
lina Route  11  which  will  provide  access 
to  the  bilUon-dollar  development  at 
E:eeoway-Toxaway.  Appalachia  is  truly 
on  the  move,  with  the  construction  ot 
many  new  medical  and  education  faciU- 
ties  through  assistance  (tf  this  great  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  wish  to  com- 
mend our  dynamic  leader.  Chairman 
John  Blatnik  for  the  skillful  and  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  he  has  han- 
dled this  legislation  and  brought  it  back 
before  the  House  at  the  earUest  oppor- 
tunity. In  view  of  the  current  state  of  the 
economy  and  in  view  of  the  long-range 
necessity  of  fully  developing  our  econ- 
omy, this  is  timely  and  most  urgent  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yMd 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Robksts)  another  coqmnsor 
of  the  legislation,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  C%alnnan.  the 
issue  before  us  today  does  seem  famlUar. 
since  in  other  forms  twice  this  year  tbls 
House  has  debated  the  merits  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  and  the 
Awalachian  Regional  Derekvoaent  Act. 
and  whether  or  not  they  diottld  be  ex- 
tended. On  both  occasions  the  House 
overwhelmingly  approved  those  propos- 
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•Is.  Hbwever,  tbe  prevlouB  legislation 
contained  a  provision  calling  for  an 
accelerated  puUlc  works  program.  TUs 
met  with  dlsvpxoval  wlttaln  the  Ezeeu- 
tlve,  irtddi  resulted  In  a  veto,  nhieh  the 
other  body  failed  to  orerrlde. 

Today  HJl.  9922,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  is  practically  the  same  bin 
as  8.  575,  sans  the  Accelerated  PoUlc 
Works  Act  amendments.  If  the  extension 
of  EDA  and  Appalachla  was  considered 
so  favorably  before  then,  today  It  shotdd 
be  approved  by  even  a  greater  margin, 
since  the  coaiditions  we  discussed  at  that 
time  still  exist,  oaA  in  some  cases  have 
worsened.  Others  have  dlsciiseed  Just 
what  this  bill  contains  in  the  way  of 
assistance,  grants,  loans,  and  other  cri- 
teria. Others  have  made  the  point  that 
administration  did  not  oppose  titles  n 
and  m  of  8.  575,  which  are  now  titles  I 
and  n  of  HJl.  9922,  with  some  modifl- 

This  Is  urgently  required  economic 
devekjpment  leglslaticm  which  will  assist 
communities  from  one  end  of  the  Nation 
to  the  other.  It  will  bring  into  being  many 
sorely  needed  public  works  projects, 
while  at  the  same  time  returning  many 
of  tbe  tmemployed  to  gainful  employ- 
ment— emidoyment  not  of  the  "make 
wcn-k"  type,  but  that  which  will  show  an 
md  product  in  each  case;  public  health 
fadUtlee,  sewer  systems,  water  treatment 
systems.  Improvement  of  airpmts,  and 
similar  projects.  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
those  communities  suffering  extremely 
severe  economic  distress  and  a  hl^  per- 
centage of  unemidoyment  than  others. 

I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  stand 
up  for  HJl.  9922  and  vote  it  into  law 
today. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir^dinla, 
who  has  played  a  big  role  in  devdoiNnent 
of  this  bill  and  who  Is  also  a  eoqMosor 
of  this  leglslatloo. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  dialrman,  I  thank  the 
great  and  dtsthigulshed  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  weA  I  returned 
from  an  Inspection  visit  In  my  capacity  as 
chaliman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Watershed  Develtqxnent. 
committee  on  Public  Works.  With  other 
members  I  visited  several  projects  which 
were  constructed  under  Public  Law  83- 
566.  In  one  area,  in  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia,  we  ran  into  an  Interesting 
economic  fact  (rf  Uf  e.  One  community  had 
qualified  under  Ptd>Ilc  Law  5M  for  a  wa- 
tershed. At  the  time  this  project  was  ap- 
proved the  community  had  become  eco- 
nomieally  stagnated.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
town  was  faced  with  evoitual  doom,  since 
no  adequate  municipal  or  Industrial  wa- 
ter supplies  were  available.  An  economic 
miracle  was  wrought  when  the  new  wa- 
tershed made  both  systems  a  reality. 
Slnoe  that  time  that  town  has  grown  and 
today  enjoys  a  booming  eccmomy — for 
the  first  time  In  a  century,  hsdustrlee 
have  relocated  time  and  the  prosperity 
<A  the  eommunlty  is  evident  in  hanking 
statistics  for  ttie  current  year.  Placed  be- 
side those  <A  10  years  ago,  today's  fi- 
nancial reports  show  a  remaricalde  iq>- 
swlng  tn  local  wealth. 

Now  but  9  miles  distant  Is  another 
community  which  did  not  benaOfc  from 


this  nearby  watershed  since  relocation 
of  a  seeUon  of  a  Federal  hli^way  re- 
duced the  beneOt-cosi  ratios  htiam  that 
permitted  by  law.  Ihls  small  town  today 
is  even  smaller  than  a  decade  ago.  Not 
only  does  it  not  have  adequate  water  for 
Industry,  it  is  evmtually  faced  with  the 
depletion  of  its  municipal  water  supply 
if  something  is  not  done  to  prevent  this 
from  happening.  Should  the  water  short- 
age currently  envlskmed  become  a  reality 
that  town  shall  die.  I  would  deeply  regret 
to  see  Bluefield,  W.  Va..  my  hometown — 
a  Jewel  among  towns — wither  away  as 
have  80  many  communities  in  this 
Nation. 

I  am  Just  as  sympathetic  to  other  areas 
faced  with  similar  threats  to  their  well- 
being,  rest  assured.  I  use  my  own  home- 
town as  an  example  because  I  know  what 
is  going  to  happen,  if  something  is  not 
done  for  it.  Under  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
9922  this  sword  hanging  over  the  heads 
of  the  people  of  Kuefield  could  conceiv- 
ably be  removed,  with  a  mimiclpal  water 
system  being  authorized  for  the  area. 
Hopefully,  such  a  system  would  provide 
enough  water  so  that  small  industries 
would  relocate  in  the  area;  and  others 
would  stay  that  now  are  faced  with  mov- 
ing away.  That  is  what  this  bill  would  do. 
Parochial  as  this  problon  may  be.  I  re- 
mind you  that  others  have  the  same 
problem  staring  than  in  the  face. 

As  a  member  representing  one  of  the 
most  economically  deprived  areas  in  the 
whole  of  Appalachla  I  realize  the  stag- 
gering problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 
I  know  that  our  problems  wiU  not  be 
overcome  tomorrow,  next  month  or  next 
year.  But  I  do  know  that  progress  is 
being  made.  We  cannot,  for  1  minute, 
afford  to  let  that  progress  come  to  a  stop. 
Now,  at  long  last,  those  people  in  an  area 
stretching  fmn  the  Northeast  to  the 
Southeast  and  elsewhere  in  this  Nation 
are  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  of  the 
Ectmcnnic  Development  Act,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act.  To  deprive  them  at  this 
critical  juncture,  when  those  results  are 
offering  them  the  hope  they  have  never 
had  In  their  lives,  of  these  programs 
would  be  cruel  Indeed.  No  one  would 
blame  them  if  they  accused  us  of  pre- 
venting them  from  receiving  the  benefits 
they  so  justly  deserve. 

Even  though  this  help  should  continue, 
lei  me  remind  you  that  such  help  is  not 
wasteful.  It  is  not  draining  the  Treasury 
of  <  funds  for  bocmdoggUng  projects  that 
mean  little  ox  nothing  to  the  future. 
What  will  be  built  from  these  moneys 
will  be  necessary  ptAlic  works  projects 
which  the  communities,  were  they  finan- 
dally  aUe,  would  build  on  their  own 
without  outside  help.  They  just  cannot 
posslMy  do  so  without  our  hdp.  And 
with  our  help  they  wUl  be  able  to  re- 
estahtish — or  in  most  cases  estaUish  for 
the  first  time  ever — an  economic  base 
which  will  return  to  the  United  States 
many  more  doUars  in  tax  paymaits  than 
they  will  have  taken  to  estaUish  that 
economic  base. 

In  dosing,  I  fed  compelled  to  bring  to 
your  attention  that  portion  of  HJl.  9922 
which  cans  for  upgrading  the  safety 
of  Appalachian  airports.  Tou  aU  recaU. 
I  am  sure,  tiie  horrible  disaster  of  last 


faU  when  the  MarshaU  University  foot- 
baU  team.  Its  coaches,  and  sunxntsei 
died  In  a  crash  that  took  83  Uves.  Hug 
was  at  an  airport  which  does  not  have 
adequate  safety  equipment.  Just  last 
wedc  another  crash,  tbe  cause  for  which 
has  not  been  determined,  took  four  more 
human  Uves.  Under  this  provision  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  make  ttte  airport  at 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  more  safe.  Othen 
are  sadly  in  lack  of  even  minimnm  equ^ 
ment  to  permit  them  to  be  operatiooal 
under  the  least  hint  of  bad  weather.  IMt 
week,  returning  to  Washington  by  air, 
we  had  to  overfly  Pulaski,  Va..  merely 
because  of  a  Uttle  fog.  This,  in  an  era 
when  ApoUo  15  is  en  route  to  the  moon. 

This  is  a  most  necessary  bUl.  It  must 
pass  overwhelmingly  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  to  continue  to  fuUUl  our  sacred 
obligation  of  ptAUc  respcmalMUty. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
to  my  able  and  respected  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Johk- 
soN) .  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  (me  who  has  consistentibr 
backed  both  the  Economic  Development 
Act  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
vel(H>ment  Act  I  once  again  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  new  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. I  call  it  "new,"  although  but  for  one 
deletion,  and  cme  addition,  it  is  almost 
the  same  bUl  we  have  been  passing  in 
this  House  slnoe  April.  On  both  occasions 
the  legislation  passed  by  wide  margins. 
Similarly  the  other  body  has  realized  the 
merits  of  these  proposals  and  has  seen  fit 
to  put  its  stamp  of  approved  thereon— 
the  latest  vote  being  88  to  2.  We  cannot 
but  do  likewise. 

AU  over  the  country  there  are  pockets 
of  poverty  that  have  existed  even  through 
times  of  plenty  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  must  eliminate  these  chronic 
areas  of  underemployment  and  unem- 
ployment if  all  our  citizens  are  to  share 
in  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  No 
better  legislation  has  yet  to  come  forth 
than  that  of  1965  on  the  two  subjects. 
Studies  by  the  executive  agcaides 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  programs  have 
shown  that  they  are  working;  that  prog- 
ress Is  being  made;  communities  are  be- 
ginning to  see  a  brighter  economic  fu- 
ture. 

WhUe  successes  have  been  scored,  and 
in  some  cases  dramatically,  during  the 
short  6  years  of  these  programs,  we  stm 
have  much,  much  more  to  do  if  we  are 
to  see  these  matters  through.  Now,  o<  all 
times,  would  be  the  worst  possible  mo- 
ment to  halt  such  remarkable  progress. 
AU  too  many  people  have  lost  hope.  We 
cannot  possibly  permit  even  others  ^o 
now  feel  they  are  not  doomed  to  poverty 
for  the  remainder  of  their  Uves — as  it 
was  for  their  fathers  befme  them— to 
throw  up  their  hands  in  despair — to  be 
left  with  the  feeling  that  no  one  cares. 
We  do  care,  aU  of  us.  Some  might  fsel 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  our  ob- 
jectives may  be  met.  If  there  are  other 
ways,  I  have  not  seen  them  nor  heard 
them  proposed  before  this  body.  Uhtll 
better  solutiiHis  are  found  to  the  con- 
tinuing luroblems  of  theee  areas  we  must 
go  on  with  these  programs.  We  cannot 
delay,  since  the  tempwary  authoilty 
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which  has  permitted  them  to  continue 
pending  extensions  may  expire  at  any 
time.  Once  an  ongoing  program  comes 
to  a  halt  history  has  proved  that  the 
results  are  almost  catastrophic.  The  re- 
sulting actions  that  take  place  to  wind 
down  a  particular  activity  are  many — 
but  to  attempt  to  start  them  up  again  is 
costly  and  time  consuming;  even  self- 
defeating  in  some  cases. 

I  wlU  vote  for  passage.  I  ask  you,  each 
and  everyone  of  you,  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dow  H. 
Clausen)  ,  a  cosponsor  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  the  kind  of  compromise  that  has  the 
support  of  the  f  uU  ctHiunittee.  There  were 
no  changes  under  the  Appalachian  sec- 
tion, wherein  I  had  a  partial  responsi- 
blU^  along  with  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

JONXS). 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
and  in  sui^wrt  of  the  distingtilshed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most,  if  not  aU  of  us, 
are  agonizing  these  days  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  assist  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons and  communities  suffering  from 
what  can  only  be  called  peri>etual  pov- 
erty. Dally  we  read  of  the  distress  of 
even  more  of  our  citizens.  Just  how  can 
we  do  something  for  them  is  a  recurring 
question  to  me.  No  one  suffers  the  iUusion 
that  solutions  are  easy;  that  anything 
we  do  wUl  immediately  make  everything 
fine  once  against.  But,  something  must 
be  done — and  when  matters  such  as  HJl. 
9922  come  before  us  we  realize  that 
something  is  being  done. 

For  the  past  6  years  progress  has  been 
made  in  overcoming  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic woes  of  various  segments  of  our 
society.  Theee  problems  are  not  those 
that  are  besetting  the  entire  Nation  to- 
day, such  as  an  imusually  high  unem- 
ployment rate,  coupled  with  inflationary 
factors.  Almost  everyone  who  has  studied 
our  economic  growth  since  our  begin- 
nings considered  these  to  be  but  passing 
conditions  that  wUl  eventually  correct 
themselves,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

No,  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  peo- 
ple who  have  never  Icnown  the  security  of 
continuous  employment,  with  retirement 
plans  and  fringe  benefits.  Many  have 
made  so  little  money  that  even  social  se- 
curity seems  to  be  but  a  myth  to  them. 
An  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about  is 
not  too  far  from  us.  It  wasn't  until  Harp- 
ers Ferry  was  revitalized  as  a  national 
park,  and  restored  to  almost  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  John  Brown,  that  most 
people  in  that  smaU  West  Virginia  town 
ever  knew  anything  but  continuing, 
grinding  poverty.  Today,  as  one  of  the 
major  tourist  attractions  in  America — 
and  a  spot  that  Thomas  Jefferson  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world — ^Harpers  Perry  is  enjoying 
economic  UberaUon.  Maybe  the  trains 
do  not  atop  there  as  often  as  before,  but 
the  thousands  of  automobUes  filled  with 
moneyspendlng  tourists  certainly  do. 
While  the  refouUdlng  project  of  the  town, 
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which  has  brought  it  onto  the  20th  cen- 
tury economic  plane,  does  not  come  un- 
der this  legislation.  I  use  it  as  an  iUus- 
traUon  of  what  can  be  done  when  money 
is  wisely  placed  in  a  needy  area.  Other 
communities  are  also  enjoying  similar 
gains  through  participation  in  programs 
contained  in  the  Eooiu>mic  Development 
Act  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act.  Revived  areas  are  in- 
come-producing, tax-paying  communi- 
ties which  can  meet  their  financial  ob- 
ligations, returning  more  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  we  wlU  spend  on  them. 

So  whUe  not  solving  the  entire  range 
of  domestic  problons.  we  can,  by  pasdng 
this  bill,  help  a  large  part  of  the  country 
seek  a  higher  economic  level  on  a  0(m- 
tinuing  basis. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  biU  extending  the  ecfHuxnic  develop- 
ment program  was  previously  before  the 
House,  before  the  veto,  I  inquired  of  the 
gentieman  from  Oldahoma  whether  it 
included  authority  to  establish  the  Up- 
per Missouri  Basin  Regional  Economic 
Devel(«)ment  Commission.  I  was  assured 
that  it  did.  To  maintain  the  record.  I 
want  to  make  note  that  I  have  been  given 
the  same  assurances  as  to  the  biU  now 
before  us. 

AU  the  Governors,  Senators,  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  five  Upper  Missouri 
Basin  States,  from  both  pOUtical  parties, 
have  been  petitioning  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Ccanmission  for  nearly  3 
years  now.  We  appreciate  the  support 
that  our  coUeagues  in  both  parties  in  the 
Congress  have  given  us,  and  continue  to 
give  us  in  the  act  now  poiding. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  9922,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Devel(H>ment  Act  of 
1965. 

Whfle  there  are  many  legitimate  rea- 
sons to  support  this  legislation,  I  am 
especiaUy  interested  in  its  potential  im- 
pact in  the  area  of  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
where  my  congressional  district  is  lo- 
cated. 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  on  Long 
Island,  are  in  the  midst  of  an  imem- 
ployment  crisis  with  almost  7  percent  of 
the  area  worlting  force  imemployed  at 
the  present  time.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  an  extended  period  of  high  unem- 
plojonent  in  the  bicoimty  region. 

However,  F^eral  Eissistance  for  areas 
of  high  unemployment  has  heretofore 
been  issued  on  the  basis  of  statistics  for 
standard  metropoUtan  statistical  areas. 
Thus  Nassau  and  Suffcdk  Counties  have 
been  lumped  together  with  aU  of  New 
York  City  and  surrounding  communities. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  disguise 
the  severe  unemployment  in  the  two 
counties  and  prevent  the  issuance  of 
lu-gently  needed  special  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Now  the  Public  Works  Committee,  un- 
der the  vigorous  and  enlightened  leader- 
ship of  the  gentieman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BLATNIK)  has  redefined,  in  HJl. 
9922.  the  ellgibiUty  criteria  for  redevelop- 
ment areas. 

Under  the  criteria  proposed  In  HJl. 
9922  an  area  could  qualify  simply  l^ 


the  presence  of  "substantial  unemploy- 
ment" regsurdless  of  "poUtlcal  or  other 
subdivisions  or  boundaries."  Clearly  Nas- 
sau and  SuffoUc  Counties  would  qualify 
for  designation  \mder  the  foregoing  de- 
finition. 

It  Is  rewarding  to  me  to  realise  that 
Long  Island,  which  has  been  so  hard  hit 
by  luiemployment,  wlU  be  eligible  for  a 
portion  of  the  $800  mlUlon  authorised 
by  this  blU  for  both  fiscal  years  1972  azKl 
1973. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  which  the  Chairman  and  the 
Committee  deserve  to  be  commended.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  9922.  to 
extend  the  PubUc  Works  and  Econmnlc 
Develc^ment  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appala- 
chian Regioxud  Development  Act  of  1965. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  represents  an 
exceUent  ccmipromise  position  and,  in 
fact,  would  seem  to  be  superior  to  that 
which  was  recently  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

During  the  process  of  hearings  on  the 
original  biU.  I  recognized  that  an  expan- 
sion of  the  already  proven  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  programs  and 
Appalachla  could  provide  the  country's 
depressed  areas  with  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic revitalization  that  was  needed.  To 
that  end,  I  introduced  HJl.  6588.  which 
was  designed  to  exi>and  aiul  enlarge  on 
BDA'a  program  objectives.  The  l^ds- 
latioQ  we  are  considering  today  is  quite 
similar  to  that  which  I  proposed  hi 
March  of  this  year. 

The  biU  now  being  considered  would.  In 
my  judgment,  due  to  the  language  in- 
cluded, provide  EDA  with  the  kind  ot 
flexlbiU^  necessary  to  handle  short-term 
emergency  unemployment  needs.  With 
the  extension  of  the  programs  provided 
by  this  legislation,  new  Jobs  and  new 
opportimities  can  be  created  for  milUons 
of  Americans. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides  tor 
a  proper  balance  between  long-term  eco- 
nomic devdopment  programs  and  the 
aforementioned  short-term  imemploy- 
ment  or  underemployment,  the  latter  two 
of  which  would  Include  the  so-called 
qpecial  impact  areas,  where  sudden  and 
imexpected  loss  of  job  otvortunlties  has 
virtually  wiped  out  Ihe  economics  of 
many  smaU-  and  medlmn-slzed  com- 
munities. 

In  these  "special  Impact"  areas,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to 
assist  those  communities  where  the  bor- 
rowing and  taxing  powers  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  providhig  grants-in-aid  for 
local  pubUc  woiics  projects  of  tip  to  100 
percent  of  the  project  cost.  These  proj- 
ects could  include,  undo*  these  sp^al 
conditions,  community  faciUties  not  de- 
signed to  Improve  ttie  long-term  eco- 
nomic devdoiHnent  of  the  area,  such  as 
community  centers,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  hearings  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  additional  em- 
ployment omxM'tunlttes,  as  weU  as 
grai^cally  demonstrating  the  vlablUty 
ot  the  EDA  and  Appalachla  programs. 
I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  postage  of  the 
legislation  now  before  us. 
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ISi.  JQtnSS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  C!halr- 
nukn,  I  rise  In  support  of  ELR.  9922. 

I  would  first  like  to  commend  oxir 
chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BuoHiK)  for  the  leadership  he  has 
given  to  the  Congress  and  his  expeditious 
handling  of  this  legldation. 

This  legislation  has  previously  been 
before  the  House  and  considered  by  this 
body  when,  it  c(»isidered  S.  575  on  Jime 
15  of  this  year.  The  House  vote  on  this 
legislation  at  that  time  was  more  than 
2  to  1  In  favor  of  its  passage.  The  Presi- 
dent subsequently  on  June  29.  vetoed 
this  legislation  because  of  his  objections 
to  title  I  which  was  a  c<mtinuaUon  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  The 
n.S.  Senate,  on  July  14,  failed  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto  on  this  legislation 
by  five  votes.  Last  week,  on  July  21,  the 
n.S.  Senate  passed  an  almost  identical 
bill  to  the  one  being  considered  today  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  88  to  2. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  confine  my  re- 
marts  to  tiUe  n  of  HJ%.  9922,  which 
C(mtains  the  amendments  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1966.  The  amendments  in  this  bill  are 
identical  to  title  m  of  S.  575  previously 
passed  by  the  House.  This  title  of  the 
Mil  basically  extends  the  Amialachian 
devdopment  highway  and  access  road 
program  for  an  additional  period  of  5 
years  through  fiscal  year  1978.  The  other 
Appalachian  programs  have  been  broad- 
ened and  extended  for  a  period  of  4  years 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  enjoyed 
remaricable  support  during  the  past  6 
years.  It  has  the  support  and  approval 
of  the  Oovemors  of  the  States  in  Ap- 
palachla,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  President.  The  reason  for  this 
support  and  success  can  be  attributed 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  partnership  that 
has  been  established  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Oovemments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  enthusiasm  demonstrated  by 
the  Governors  and  local  authorities  and 
the  people  themselves  has  brought  about 
the  success  of  the  program. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  future  of  the  re- 
gion that  the  basic  commitments  made 
in  the  Appalachian  Act  In  1965  be  con- 
tinued until  completed.  It  Is  particularly 
critical  that  the  development  highway 
networt  as  established  early  in  the  pro- 
gram be  completed.  The  remaikable  ef- 
forts which  have  been  started  to  im- 
prove the  basic  levels  of  health  and  ed- 
ucation in  the  regicm  must  be  carried 
forward.  To  stop  these  efforts  in  mid- 
stream would  be  to  waste  miUlcHis  of 
dollars  in  unfinished  programs. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  and  comment 
brlefiy  on  the  substance  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  discuss  the  significant  changes 
recommended  as  follows. 

The  1965  Appalachian  Act  authorized 
a  development  highway  system  and  ac- 
cess road  program  to  open  up  the  region 
to  commerce.  Since  that  time,  however, 
new  Federal  highway  safety  standards, 
new  Federal  relocation  assistance  re- 
quirements, and  continuing  Infiation 
have  all  combined  to  Increase  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  system.  Appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1971  have  to- 
taled   $820    million.    Construction    on 


about  500  mUes  of  the  system  have  been 
completed  and  construction  is  under- 
way on  another  367  miles  of  the  little 
more  than  2.500  miles  requiring  con- 
structlcm.  It  is  now  estimated  that  an 
additional  authorization  of  $890  million 
is  needed  to  complete  the  construction  of 
this  system. 

The  total  new  authorization  of  $925 
tniiUfin  Is  provided  to  permit  the  caca- 
pletlon  of  the  system  and  to  provide  $35 
million  to  continue  the  local  access  road 
program.  The  highway  program  has 
beoi  extended  for  5  more  years  throiigh 
fiscal  year  1978. 

A  new  section  is  added  to  the  An>a- 
lachian  Act  which  establishes  a  program 
for  safety  improvements  for  Appalachian 
airports.  Orants  would  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  are  lim- 
ited to  upgrading  safety  facilities  at  ex- 
isting pijji)llc  airports.  Improvements  re- 
lating to  safety  would  be  eligible  for 
funding  including  removal  of  hazards, 
acquisition  of  safety  equipment,  navi- 
gational aids,  and  the  acquisition  of  any 
land,  easements,  or  airspace  rights  nec- 
essary for  the  project,  including  site 
preparation  for  navigation  aids.  Federsil 
participation  would  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost  except  for  navi- 
gation aids  which  are  eligible  for  100 
percent  asslstaiu:e.  The  Secretary  would 
have  obllgatlonal  authority  to  make 
grants  which  would  later  be  liquidated 
by  appropriations,  up  to  a  total  of  $40 
minion  for  the  fiscal  year  period  ending 
June  30. 1975. 

Under  the  present  demonstration 
health  program  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  \s  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  planning  constructing, 
equipping,  and  operating  multlcoimty 
demonstration  health,  nutrition,  and 
child-care  projects  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, including  hospitals,  diagnostic 
odA  treatment  centers,  health  facilities 
and  services.  This  legislation  amends  the 
health  program  to  allow  combining  funds 
for  child  development  services  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  without  requirements 
of  a  statewide  program.  It  also  permits 
a  combining  of  Appalachian  funds  with 
other  Federal  fxmds  for  planning  grants 
for  projects. 

The  mining  area  restoration  program 
has  been  broadened  to  permit  grants  for 
controlling  or  abatln^r  mine  drainage 
pollution.  The  section  has  also  been 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  donated  land,  materials, 
and  services  may  be  Included  In  the  com- 
putation of  the  local  share  of  cost  in  this 
program.  The  existing  75-25  Federal- 
State  cost-sharing  ratio  for  restoration 
projects  is  continued. 

The  act  provides  a  program  to  stimu- 
late the  construction  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  of  the  re- 
gion by  inovldlng  seed  money,  loans  and 
grants  for  planning  and  other  prelim- 
inary expenses  of  housing  projects  under 
sections  221  and  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  This  secticm  has  been  re- 
written and  amended  to  permit  mortgage 
pajrments  as  provided  under  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  smd  grants 
up  to  10-percent  of  cost  for  site  develop- 
ment and  offsite  Improvements  In  order 
to  assist  In  the  high  cost  of  land  devel- 


oiMnent  caused  by  the  Appalachian  to- 
pography. The  Commission  has  also  bem 
given  direct  authority  to  provide  or  con- 
tract for  technical  assistance  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section. 

The  act  now  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  and  for  the  equipping  of 
existing  and  new  facilities  to  provide 
vocational  education  In  areas  of  the  re- 
gion where  it  is  not  presently  available. 
This  program  is  amemled  to  permit  plan- 
ning, construction  and  operating  grants 
for  vocational  demonstration  projects  to 
public  nonprofit  institutions. 

The  act  presently  authorizes  supple- 
mental grants  to  enable  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  other  eligible  appli- 
cants to  take  full  advantage  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  enacted  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1970,  which  assist  in 
the  construction  or  equipment  of  facili- 
ties, or  the  acquisition  of  land.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  amended  to  permit  "first 
money"  grants  when  funds  are  unavail- 
able under  the  basic  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. Supplementary  grant  assistance 
under  this  section  has  now  been  made 
available  t<x  grant-in-aid  programs  en- 
acted prior  to  December  31,  1974. 

The  act  presently  authorizes  grants  for 
administrative  expenses  of  local  develop- 
ment districts  and  for  investigation,  re- 
search, studies,  technical  assistance,  and 
demonstration  projects  in  furthering  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  This  section  has  been 
amoided  to  permit  the  iise  of  fimds  for 
construction  projects  v^en  necessary  to 
carry  out  research  and  demonstrations. 

No  one  who  visits  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion can  fall  to  note  how  the  Junk  cars 
mar  its  beautiful  landscape,  but  a  1967 
Bureau  of  Mines  report  documents  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem.  For  example, 
the  report  estimated  that,  excluding  junk 
dealer  inventories  and  scrap  yards,  there 
was  one  Junk  car  for  every  21  persons  in 
the  rural  area  of  Knox  Coimty.  Tenn. 

Some  Appalachian  States  have  already 
started  removing  abandoned  cars  and 
other  durable  wastes  from  the  roadsides, 
residential  areas,  smd  other  places  of 
casual  dumping.  More  effort  is  needed  in 
this  area  before  the  problem  can  be  re- 
solved. Five  million  dollars  is  recom- 
mended in  the  general  autlK>rizatlon  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  pilot  waste 
clearance  demonstration  projects  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  feasible  methods 
of  clearing  the  countryside  of  this  debris. 

The  bill  authorizes  administrative  ex- 
penses of  $2,700,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  not  to  exceed  $525,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochairman, 
his  alternate,  and  his  staff.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  $3,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975,  not  to  exceed  $575,- 
000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff. 

For  the  programs  other  than  high- 
ways, airport  safety,  and  administrative 
expenses,  the  biU  authorizes  $282,000,000 
$294,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

Consistent  with  the  extensions  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  changes  are  made  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  commission 
to  lease  office  space  for  4  additional  years 
and  extends  the  termination  date  of  the 
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set  for  other  than  the  highway  program 
for  4  more  years. 

The  total  new  authorization  for  the 
Appalachian  programs  Is  $1,547,000,000. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  coauthor  of  HJR.  9922. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
which  would  aid  localities  that  are  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  unemployment. 

This  measure  authorizes  $845  million 
over  the  next  2  years  in  order  to  assist 
localities  through  public  woiics,  business 
loans,  and  technical  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
$1.6  billion  for  public  works  projects — 
such  as  hospitals,  schools,  water  and  sew- 
age treatmoit  plants,  and  nursing 
homes — of  which  up  to  $280  million  is 
to  be  used  for  accelerated  public  works 
projects  in  areas  of  high  imemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Los  Angreles  area, 
with  unemployment  approaching  8  per- 
cent, is  in  desperate  need  of,  first.  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  and,  second,  funds  to  be- 
gin or  continue  urgently  needed  projects. 

The  bill,  HJl.  9922,  provides  up  to  80 
percent  Federal  funds  for  areas,  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  which  have  substantial  un- 
employment, so  that  they  may  undertake 
needed  projects.  Thus.  Jobs  will  be  creat- 
ed and  funds  will  be  provided. 

Today,  we  are  spending  over  half  a 
billion  dollcu^  a  month  on  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  close  to  $1  bllli<m  a 
month  on  welfare — ^public  assistance. 

It  se^ns  to  me  that  it  is  far  more  pro- 
ductive to  provide  Federal  fimds  for 
areas  of  suttstantial  unemplo3rment  so 
that  they  may  ctmstruct  essential  facili- 
ties, instead  of  sitting  on  our  hands  and 
letting  the  imemplojmient  and  welfare 
rolls  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  friend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
Bota.  John  Blatnik.  and  the  members 
of  the  forward-looking  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  bringing  before  us  to- 
day HJl.  9922,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  be  debated 
in  this  House  during  this  session.  Once 
again  we  have  the  opportimity  to  show 
my  people  in  southern  Illinois  and 
tbe  United  States  that  we  do  care  about 
tbeir  well-being,  in  the  areas  of  both 
health  and  economics.  This  bill  will  re- 
sult in  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
facilities  throughout  the  Nation.  Persons 
who  have  long  since,  in  despair,  given  up 
hope  for  work  will  be  put  to  use  in  a 
productive  manner  to  create  the  proj- 
ects authorized  by  this  act.  The  commit- 
tee has  carefully  studied  the  veto  mes- 
sage of  the  President  and  has  eliminated 
those  provisions  which  the  administra- 
tion felt  would  not  serve  the  purpose  or 
the  Intent  of  previously  passed  blUs. 
thereby  putting  before  us  extensions  of 
the  Economic  Development  Act  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
which  are  considered  vital  to  our  Nation 
by  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

History  has  shown  that  these  progres- 
sive acts  have  worked  as  Congress  In- 
tended. Many  communities  in  the  Ap- 
palachian area,  long  suffering  from  de- 
pressed economies,  even  while  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  enjoyed  prosperity  never 
dreamed  of  in  this  world,  are  now  begin- 


ning to  realize  a  revitallzatlon  process 
which  premises  to  give  them  hope  for  a 
brighter  future.  It  would  be  lamentable 
if  we  were  to  not  extend  these  two  titles, 
extend  them  as  offered  today,  and  con- 
tinue the  programs  that  have  been  made 
so  far. 

None  of  the  features  of  HJR.  9922  can 
be  CEdled  giveaways.  Every  dollar  ex- 
pended will  go  toward  construction  of 
highways,  tdrport  safety  upgrading, 
sewer  systems,  water  treatment  plants, 
water  supplies,  public  health  facilities, 
and  the  like.  The  other  body  realized  the 
wisdom  of  this  legislation  when  It 
passed  a  similar  bill  by  an  88-to-2  mar- 
gin. They  had  previously  failed  to  over- 
ride the  veto,  so  their  latest  vote  imder- 
scores  the  Importance  of  what  we  con- 
sider today.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  this  Important  pro- 
posal and  I  urge  the  ESDA  officials  to 
promptly  carry  out  the  provisions  by  ap- 
proving the  projects  that  are  now  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9922, 
to  extend  the  Appcilachian  Regional 
Conmilsslon.  I  speak  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tension of  this  act,  because  I  have  per- 
sonally seen  the  Impact  this  program  has 
made  on  this  region  of  the  country  and 
specifically  on  North  Carolina  and  my 
congressional  district.  After  watching 
closely  the  advances  and  directions  the 
Commission  has  taken  in  the  past  5 
years,  I  have  been  Impressed  with  its  ef- 
ficiency and  administration.  Today.  I 
want  to  give  my  enthusiastic  support  to 
this  program. 

At  one  time  or  another.  I  have  rep- 
resented 11  counties  which  are  included 
in  the  designated  Appalachian  area.  In 
these  areas.  I  have  seen  Appalachian 
funds  make  possible  additional  con- 
struction for  a  niunber  of  hospitals, 
which  had  previously  been  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  community. 
These  funds  have  helped  to  alleviate  the 
severe  shortage  of  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel in  this  area.  The  Improved  medi- 
cal facilities  while  making  possible  a 
greater  degree  of  medical  care  for  the 
residents,  has  also  presented  brighter  op- 
portunities so  that  better  trained  pro- 
fessionals might  be  attracted  to  this 
area. 

Amialachian  funds  have  been  used  to 
expand  and  to  construct  new  vocational- 
education  facilities  in  my  district.  These 
facilities  have  made  it  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  young  pec^le  to  acquire  mar- 
ketable skills  and  to  find  employment. 
This  training  combined  with  the  con- 
struction of  miles  of  highways  through 
the  mountainous  terrain  have  enabled 
coimtless  young  people  to  reach  new 
levels  of  employment;  thus  providing 
them  and  their  families  with  a  better 
standard  of  living  and  an  improved  qual- 
ity of  life. 

New  libraries,  emergency  commimlca- 
tion  systems,  and  home  health  programs 
throughout  this  region  are  all  identifiable 
ways  to  measure  the  accomplishments  of 
this  program.  Each  of  these  projects 
financed,  at  least  in  part  by  Appalachian 
moneys,  have  helped  to  bring  a  new 
dimension  to  the  lives  of  the  Appalachian 
people. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program. 


more  than  500  miles  of  highways  have 
been  completed,  another  400  are  under 
construction,  and  an  additional  1.000 
miles  with  engineering  and  right-of-way 
acqiilsitlon  are  in  progress  at  this  time. 
When  completed,  the  2,500  wiiia  Ap- 
palachian highway  system,  along  with 
Interstate  highways,  will  do  much  to  end 
the  region's  crippling  isolation. 

A  closer  look  at  the  progress  of  the 
Commission  over  the  entire  13-State  re- 
gion indicates  that  It  has  been  respon- 
sible for  233  new  health  facilities,  312 
new  vocational  and  technical  education 
facilities,  or  7,071  units  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  role  in  improving  Job  training, 
highway  construction,  medical  care,  and 
educational  opportunities  for  the  mil- 
lions of  residents  of  the  Appalachian 
area.  This  bill  wotild  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  assistance  In  these  areas 
and  it  would  expand  the  Commission's 
authority  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
improvement  of  airport  safety  and 
housing. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  critical  housing 
shortage  which  this  Nation  faces.  Despite 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem  on  the 
national  level,  the  degree  of  substand- 
ard and  Inadequate  housing  is  even 
greater  in  this  area.  Past  years  of  pov- 
erty and  record  unemployment  rates 
have  forced  residents  of  this  euiea  to  live 
in  shacks  without  water,  heat,  or,  In 
many  cases,  shelter  from  the  weather. 
This  bUl  gives  the  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develoixnent  In 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  see  that 
these  people  have  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live.  We  can  afford  to  offer 
these  people  no  less. 

In  addition  to  these  tangible  results  of 
the  Commission  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention,  I  support  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  because  of  the 
gains  it  has  made  in  fostering  a  viable 
program  of  cooperative  government.  I 
have  talked  v^th  people  who  have  been 
served  by  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
county  and  mimlclpal  officials  who  have 
played  a  role  in  making  the  Appalachian 
program  work.  I  have  been  favorably  im- 
pressed by  their  coounents  Indicating  an 
improved  attitude  toward  cooperative 
govenmient  action,  as  a  result  of  their 
contact  with  the  Appalachian  program. 

The  Commission  has  helped  to  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  partnership  in  govern- 
ment. Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments are  woi^ing  cooperatively  to  plan 
and  initiate  development  of  a  diversified 
economy,  to  provide  much  needed  public 
f  acilties,  to  educate  and  train  yoimg  peo- 
ple to  become  productive  members  of  the 
labor  force,  and  to  alleviate  the  desperate 
shortage  of  health  care  services.  a«ierat- 
Ing  this  unique  spirit  of  cooperatton 
among  different  levels  of  government  Is 
in  itself  a  laudable  accomplishment  for 
which  the  Appalachian  Regional  Cmn- 
misslon  deserves  credit. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I  favor  an 
extension  of  the  Aiq;>alachian  program. 
The  task  that  the  Commi8sl<Hi  has  under- 
taken is  a  difficult  one.  It  has  made  vls- 
able  progress  toward  this  task — but  the 
Job  is  not  complete  and  it  will  require  our 
continued  support.  If  it  is  to  succeed. 
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Mr.  HOOAN.  Iti.  Chairman.  I  rlae  m 
lUfHiort  of  H  JL  Maa  whlob  would  extend 
both  the  PuUlc  Woika  and  EcxaTomlc 
DevekHNuent  Act  of  1965  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Now  that  we  have  before  us  a  dean 
bill  which  does  not  Include  the  Public 
Works  Acceleratlcm  Act  amendments, 
vetoed  by  the  President  earlier  this  year, 
I  am  b(H>eful  that  this  necessary  legis- 
latlmi  will  be  approved  speedily. 

As  a  monber  of  the  Maryland  Delega- 
tion in  this  Congress.  I  am  particulsurly 
concerned  with  section  204  of  tiUe  n — 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  amendments.  This  provision  would 
increase  the  1973  fiscal  year  authMisi- 
tlon  for  construction  of  the  Appalachian 
hU^way  and  local  access  roads  from 
$170  million  to  $180  million.  It  would 
also  extend  the  program  for  5  more 
years  through  fiscal  year  1978  by  author- 
l^ng  $180  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
$185  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $186 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $185  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $180  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

I  doubt  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  any  of  our  colleagues  here  today 
will  quibble  with  the  economic  impor- 
tance attached  to  completion  of  this  na- 
tional freeway  from,  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  to  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  The  Ap- 
palachian region  Is  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically deiDreesed  areas  in  the  United 
States  today.  While  our  urban  areas  have 
been  coping  with  the  Influx  of  thou- 
sands of  new  bodies  each  year.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  suffering  from  a  population 
exodus. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  completion 
of  this  major  artery  will  facilitate  the 
flow  of  manpower  and  goods  to  and  from 
this  rural  heartland  of  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  West  Virginia  is  making  excellent 
progress  on  completion  of  her  portion  of 
the  highway.  In  addition,  Maryland  is 
in  the  process  of  contracting  for  com- 
pletion of  the  highway  from  Cumber- 
land west.  This  would  leave  a  major  gap 
in  the  road  between  Hancock.  Md..  and 
Cumberland,  Md.  Such  a  large  gap  would 
greatly  miniTniw  any  of  the  benefits  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  its  use. 

T^e  funding  schedule  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  would  authorize  a  sum  of 
money  wholly  sufficient  to  fund  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  construction  costs  of 
this  hii^way  from  Hancock  to  Cumber- 
land, llius,  the  AMMJachlan  region 
would  be  assured  of  having  a  completed 
and  modem  road  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJl.  9922. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill  HJl.  9922, 
extending  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Develc^ment  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

Action  Is  still  needed,  and  additional 
steps  must  be  taken  in  the  fields  of 
imemployment  and  Appalachian  area 
development.  The  bill  we  are  discuss- 
ing today  takes  that  needed  action,  not 
only  by  extending  the  existing  puUlc 


laws,  but  also  by  providing  new  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  pressing  needs. 

Hii.  9922  sets  new  criteria  for  "que- 
cial  impact"  areas  so  that  they  can  get 
financial  assistance  if  they  need  it.  Tills 
is  one  of  the  strong  parts  of  the  bUl.  I 
think,  that  it  focuses  its  effects  meclfl- 
eally  into  the  areas  that  need  the  most 
assistance.  It  does  this  in  redevelop- 
ment areas  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  determine  ^^lether  or 
not  the  communities  in  question  are  eli- 
gible f  CO*  aid.  The  Secretuy  may  author- 
ize assistance  to  any  areas  that  have — 
first,  a  large  concentration  of  low  In- 
c<aoe  persons;  second,  substantial  out- 
migration  from  the  rural  regions; 
third,  substantial  imemployment:  or 
fourth,  an  actual  or  threatened  rise  of 
unemplosrment  due  to  the  closing  or 
curtailment  of  a  major  source  of  In- 
C(»ne.  This  is  the  approach  I  have  been 
advocating  for  some  time. 

H.  R.  9922  also  provides  for  an  annual 
review  of  eligibility,  so  that  no  extra 
funds  will  be  spent  on  areas  where  the 
economy  has  been  stabilized.  Where  long- 
range  economic  develcvment  Is  not  the 
goal,  but  a  short-range  boost  is,  this  bin 
provides  that  between  25  percent  and 
35  percent  of  Economic  Development  Act 
appropriations  must  go  toward  assisting 
"special  impact"  areas.  This  gives  the 
SecretU7  assistance  in  maintaining  a 
balance  between  projects  for  long-term 
economic  planning  and  projects  for 
short-range  economic  betterment,  such 
as  assisting  in  unemployment. 

St.  Clair  County.  HI.,  is  eligible  under 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
people  of  St.  Clair  Coimty  look  to  this 
legislation  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
unemployment  crisis.  I  must  concur  with 
the  committee's  belief  that  onphasis 
should  be  shifted  to  local  contractors 
and  a  selection  of  small  and  medium 
size  projects,  so  that  there  is  an  imme- 
diate effect  (m  St.  Clair  County  and  other 
areas  having  high  un^mdoyment.  Proj- 
ects such  as  sewer,  water,  and  recrea- 
tional facility  work  can  be  used  to  im- 
prove area  conditions  directly,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  economic  bet- 
terment and  employment. 

In  areas  of  q;>ecial  need  HA.  9922  al- 
lows that  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  can 
cover  up  to  80  percent  of  the  project's 
cost,  with  an  added  provision  that  it  can 
cov^  the  entire  cost  under  demonstrated 
critical  conditions  where  the  evidence 
clearly  shows  no  other  reasonable  re- 
source available  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. This  gives  the  needed  flexibility 
to  help  the  depressed  communities  which 
might  not  have  the  aUlity  to  cover  even 
20  percent  of  the  cost. 

HJl.  9922  tdso  deals  with  the  Appa- 
lachian area's  particular  problems 
through  special  projects,  such  as  demon- 
strative health  projects,  mlnlns  area  res- 
toration, highway  systems  development, 
and  assistance  for  planning  and  other 
preliminary  expenses  of  proposed  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  projects. 

This  bill  authorizes  $800  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  grants  and  supplementary 
grants  to  public  works  and  development 
programs  as  compared  with  $550  mllllan 
per  year  in  the  old  law.  Mr.  Chairman. 


this  Increase  in  apptutlonments  and  the 
extension  of  time  through  fiscal  year  1973 
are  urgently  required.  TUs  Oonma 
must  do  what  Is  neoeenry  to  meet  ttw 
challenges  of  unemployment  and  the 
Appalachian  situaticm.  I  therefore  fuUy 
agree  with  the  committee  and  urge  my 
colleagues  In  this  Chamber  to  vote  In 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I^iere  being  no  far- 
ther requests  for  time,  under  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

B»  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativet  of  the  ViHted  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  ateembled, 

TITLE  I— THX  POBLIO  WOBXS  AMD  S0O> 
MOkaO  DBVXLOPMKNT  ACT  OF  IftSS 

8bc.  101.  ThU  Utto  BMy  b*  cited  m  tte 
"Publio  Works  and  ■oooomlo  DevelopoMiik 
Aot  AnMndmants  of  1971". 

Sac.  lOa.  (ft)  Paragrsph  (1)  of  aubMotton 
(ft)  of  a«ctlon  101  of  the  Public  Works  ftnd 
Boonomle  Development  Aot  of  1946  (43  UJ3.0. 
3181)  la  ftinended  by  atrUdng  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagn^kli  (B),  by  striklag 
out  the  colon  at  tlia  end  of  subpftragraph  (C) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  the  foUowlag: 
":  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  tbeiwf 
the  following: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  redevelopment  area 
so  designated  under  section  401  (a)  (0) ,  tha 
project  to  be  undertaken  wlU  provide  Im* 
mediate  useful  work  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons  in.  that  area.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  101  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966  (43  UJ9.C.  9131)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  foUowing  the  first  tan- 
tence  thereof  the  following:  *an  the  cass  ot 
any  Stote  or  i>oUUoaI  sutxilTlslon  thereof 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  ex- 
hausted Its  effective  taxing  and  borrowtac 
capacity,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  non- 
Federal  share  below  such  per  centum  or  may 
waive  the  non-Federal  share  In  the  case  of 
such  a  grant  for  a  project  In  a  redevelop- 
ment area  designated  as  such  under  section 
401(a)(6)  of  this  Act.". 

Sac.  103.  Section  106  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Boonomle  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
VJB.C.  3186)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbs 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  Is 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  6800,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 1973, 
and  June  30,  1973.  Any  amounts  authorlasd 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973,  un- 
der this  section  but  not  i4>propnated  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  Not  less  than  36  per  centum 
nor  miwe  than  86  per  oentiun  of  aU  appro- 
priations made  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  80.  1973.  and  June  SO,  1973,  undir 
authority  of  the  preceding  sentences  shsU 
be  expended  In  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated as  such  under  section  401  (a)  (6)  of 
this  Act." 

Sk.  104.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  301  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Beonomlc  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (43  VJB.C.  3141)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30, 1971"  and  Inssrttng 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1978". 

Stc.  106.  SecUon  803  of  the  PubUe  Woxta 
and  Economic  Developn^nt  Act  of  1965  (43 
T7.S.C.  3163)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  80.  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  80,  1971,  June  80,  1973,  and  June  80, 
1973". 

BMC.  106.  Section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
UB.C.  8161)  U  amended  as  f<dlows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  per  centum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  k 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 
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"(6)  those  oommunltMs  or  nel^bortioods 
(defined  without  regard  to  poUtleal  or  other 
tubdlvlsloas  or  boundaries)  which  the  Sec- 
Ntary  determines  have  one  of  the  foUowlng 
oondltlons: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low-lnoome 
persons:  ^ 

"(B)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon; 

"(C)  substantial  unemployment:  or 

"(D)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  redevelopment  area  established  under  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  para- 
pmph  (1)  of  stibseotlon  (a)  of  section  101 
of  this  Act.  No  redevelopment  area  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  shall  be  eUglble 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  408(a) 
(1)(B)  of  this  Act: 

■■(7)  those  areas  where  per  capita  employ- 
ment has  dedined  significantly  during  the 
next  preceding  ten-year  period  for  which  ap- 
propriate statistics  are  available." 

Ssc.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section  403 
of  the  PuUlo  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1066  (43  ITJB.0. 8163)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "thereor'  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "of  such  reviews  shaU 
terminate  or  modify  such  dsslgnatlon  when- 
ever such  an  area  no  longer  satisfies  the  des- 
ignation requirements  of  section  401,  but  In 
no  event  shall  such  a  designation  of  an  area 
be  terminated  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year  after  the  date  such  area  was  so 
designated." 

Ssc.  108.  Subeectlon  (g)  of  section  403  ot 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1066  (43  UJB.O.  3171)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  80,  1971"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Jtue  80, 1978". 

Ssc.  109.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  600  of 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1968  (43  t7B.O.  8188a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "and  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1978, 
to  be  available  untu  expended,  not  to  exceed 
•305,000,000." 

Ssc.  110.  Section  613  ot  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (43 
TTS.C.  3191)  is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  "1971,"  the  foUowing:  "and 
•600,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  80,  1978,". 

Sac.  111.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-304)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1973". 

Ssc.  113.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
■haU,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  ttcxa 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Iconomlc  Develc^ment  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  I  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMICITTXS   AICXKDMXMT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  page  3,  line  8, 
strike  out  "sentence"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "sentenoss". 


AifBtnicnrr  om^n  vr  mb.  bsoich 

Mr.  BBQICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendmmt. 

The  Clo-k  read  as  foUows: 

Anwndment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbdich:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  llnee  10  through  38  m- 
(duslve  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol* 
lowing: 

SBC.  110.  Section  613  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act'  of  1066  (43 
UJS.O.  SlBl)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  613.  There  is  hereby  autborlaed  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the 
two-fisoal-year  period  ending  June  80,  1973. 
to  continue  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
for  Development  Planning  In  Alaska  for  the 
ptupose  of  planning  eccmomlc  de>velopment 
programs  and  projects  in  Alaska  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Nothing  contained  In  this  aeetton 
ahall  be  construed  as  precluding  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    regional    commission    for 


"nie     committee 
agreed  to. 


amendment     was 


The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  mhiutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  sent  to  the 
desk  has  the  unanimous  support  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Committee.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  conform 
the  bill  that  the  House  is  now  ccmsider- 
ing  to  the  one  that  the  Senate  passed. 
TUs  amendment  was  adopted  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  It  makes  a  minor  change 
dealing  with  the  Alaska  Field  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  BEGICH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  call- 
ing our  attention  to  this  amendment  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  The  House 
version  the  House  agreed  with  the  other 
body  on  funding  for  the  Alaska  Field 
Committee.  We  provide  $500,000  for  2 
fiscal  years  for  the  Alaska  Field  Com- 
mittee. The  other  body  added  the  words 
"to  continue"  to  the  language  dealing 
with  the  Alaska  Field  Committee.  We 
can  accept  this  language  to  expedite  ac- 
tion (m  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  if  he  will 
agree  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  as  a  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire, 
if  we  accept  this  amendment,  will  that 
preclude  us  from  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing to  conference? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  One  side  believes  the 
amendment  is  agreeable  and  accepts  it  as 
a  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BEOICH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  cm 
the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Tlie  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  CThairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ctmgratulate 
the  members  of  the  ccmunittee  and  e^e- 


dally  the  dlstlnguUhed  chairman  for  re- 
porting this  valuable  bill  out. 

I  rise  because  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  few 
questions  as  to  how  this  bill  will  affect 
my  area. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  cc«nmlttee.  in  certain 
sections  of  my  area,  as  the  goitleman 
well  knows,  since  he  is  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
there  are  acutely  distressed  areas  which 
need  a  new  vocational  school  f  aciUty  in 
order  to  develop  them. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  they  will  qualify  for 
loans  and  grants  under  this  program,  a 
vocational  scho^? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Under  the  criteria  in 
the  bill  they  would  be  required  to  apply 
for  a  grant  and  could  qualify  for  at  least 
paxt  of  a  grant  for  construction  of  a  vo- 
cati(«al  school. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Another  question 
concerns  an  area  in  my  district  where 
they  need  hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  would  clearly  he 
eligible  for  the  hospital  facilities.  Under 
the  bill  where  there  is  substantial  un- 
emidoyment  priority  would  be  given  to 
those  projects  such  as  hospitals.  This 
would  also  Include  projects  which  affect 
our  environment  such  as  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  again  congratulate  him  for 
bringing  out  this  very  valuable  and  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  I.  the  Clerk 
WlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— APPALACHIAN  RBQIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1966 

Sac.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1071". 

Sac.  203.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  106  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
UB.C.  105)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'"To  carry  out  this  section  there  is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  ^>propnated  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  avaUable  untU  expended,  not 
to  exceed  63,700,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30, 1973  (of  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  6636,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
e]q>eDses  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  al- 
ternate, and  his  staff) .  and  not  to  exceed  63,- 
300,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  80,  1075  (of  such  amount  not  to  exceed 
$676,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and 
his  staff) .". 

Sac.  203.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  ot 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  \sa.C.  106)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1975". 

Sac.  304.  Subeectlon  (g)  of  section  301  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  untU  expended. 
•178,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1971:  $178,000,000  for  the  flaeal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1973;  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973:  $180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974:  $186- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975;  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  $186,000,000  tat  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1877;  and  $180,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1078." 

Sac.  306.  There  is  inserted  after  section 
307  of  the  ^>palaehlan  Regional  Develop- 
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mmt  Act  of  IMS  (40  App.  VAC.  a07)  a  new 
Mctlon  u  follow! : 

"APVAI^CKUir   Ain>0*T   SATSTT   IlCFtOVElCXIfTS 

"8m.  3oe.  (a)  In  anln  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  in  the  Applacblan  region  wfalcb 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers In  safety  and  thereby  Increase  com- 
merce and  communication  in  areas  with 
developmental  potential  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereinafter  In  thte  section 
referred  to  as  the  •Swn^tary')  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  existing  airports  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation 
and  airport  operations. 

"(b)  Such  airport  safety  improvement 
projects  may  Include  (A)  approach  clear- 
ance, the  removal,  lowering,  relocation  and 
marking  and  Ughtlng  of  airport  hazards, 
navigation  aids,  site  preparation  for  naviga- 
tion aids,  and  the  acqtilslUon  of  adequate 
safety  equipment  (Including  flreflghtlng  and 
rescue  equipment),  and  (B)  any  acqulslUon 
of  land  or  of  any  Interest  therein,  or  of 
any  easement  through  or  other  Interest  In 
airspace  which  Is  necessary  for  such  projects 
or  to  remove  or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit 
the  establishment  of,  airport  haaaztls. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shaU  be 
made  solely  from  funds  specifically  made 
avaUable  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the 
provUlons  of  this  Act.  and  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  In  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pur- 
suant to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  Indicates, 
words  and  phrases  used  In  this  secUon  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 
"(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  project 
under  this  section  aliall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except  for 
asslsUnce  for  navigation  aids  which  may  be 
100  per  centum. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  incur 
obligations  to  make  granto  for  airport  safety 
improvement  projects,  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  (40.000.000  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  liquidation  of  the 
obligations  Incurred  under  this  section." 

Sxc.  306.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  secUon  202  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
(40  App.  use.  202)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "health  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "health  and  child  de- 
velopment services,  including  title  IV.  parts 
A  and  B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requiring  assistance  or  services  on  a 
statewide  basis,  if  a  State  provides  assistance 
or  services  under  such  a  program  In  any  area 
of  the  region  approved  by  the  Commission, 
such  State  shall  be  considered  as  meeting 
such  requirement". 

(b)  Subaectlon  (d)  ot  such  secticm  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Federal  contribution  to  such  expenses 
of  planning  may  be  provided  Mitirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  In 
oomMnatlon  with  fimda  provided  imder 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  in  any  such  other 
program,  fiinde  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
■action  may  be  used  to  Increase  such  Federal 
abare  to  the  maximum  percentage  cost 
thereof  authorised  by  this  subaectloa." 

Sac.  207.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  eubeec- 
tlon  (a)  (1)  of  aectlan  206  of  the  Appalachian 
BegUwal  Development  Act  of  1905  (40  App. 
nwB.C.  a06)  la  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  aid:  ";  and  to  control  or 
abate  mine  drainage  pollution." 

(b)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  stich  section  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  NotwltharaiMlIng  any  other  provlalon 
of  law.  the  Fedwal  share  of  mining  area 
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restoration  project  ^oeta  carried  out  under 
■ubeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  and  con- 
ducted on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  tiie 
total  cost  thereof.  For  the  purpoaas  of  this 
section,  such  project  costs  may  indtxle  the 
reasonable  value  (including  donations)  of 
planning,  engineering,  real  property  acquisi- 
tion (limited  to  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
real  property  in  Ita  unreclaimed  state  and 
ooats  Incidental  to  Its  aequleltlon,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commlaalcxi) .  and  such  other 
materials  and  services  as  may  be  required  for 
such  project." 

8k.  208.  (a)  The  eatehllne  for  aecUon  207 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966  (40  App.  VJS.C.  207)  la  amended 
to  read:  "MMmarAjtcm  wot  PLAmnNc  akd  otrsb 
nxLotntAMT  zxFmsn  ov  movosBD  low-  amd 

KOOBtATI-IlfCOlfX  HOTTSnfO  PBOJaCTS". 

(b)  SubeocUons  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  oioourage  and  facilitate 
the  construction  or  rehablliutlon  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  and  individuals,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary*)  la  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  frrnn  the  Appalachian  Housing 
Fund  established  by  thU  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  cooperative 
organizations,  or  public  bodies,  for  pt»nTH»ig 
and  obtaining  federaUy  Insured  mortgage 
financing  for  housing  ocmstruotloci  or  re- 
habiUUtlon  projects  for  low-  and  moderate< 
Income  families  and  Indlvlduala,  under  sec- 
tion 221.  236,  or  236  of  the  Natlooal  Housing 
Act,  In  any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region 
determined  by  the  Ck>mmlsslon. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  planning  and  obtaining  financing  for  a 
project,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options,  application 
and  mortgage  commitment  fees,  legal  fees, 
and  construction  loan  fees  and  discounts. 
Such  loans  shaU  be  made  without  Interaet! 
except  that  any  loan  made  to  an  organiza- 
tion established  for  profit  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for 
an  Insured  or  guaranteed  loan  for  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  require  paymenU 
of  loans  made  under  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  require, 
upon  completion  of  the  project  or  sooner, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  orga- 
nization established  for  profit,  may  cancel 
any  part  or  all  of  such  a  loan,  if  he  de- 
termines that  a  permanent  loan  to  finance 
such  project  cannot  be  obtained  in  an 
amount  adequate  for  repayment  of  such  loan 
under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  imder  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  those 
expenses,  incident  to  planning  and  obtaining 
financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secretary 
considers  not  to  be  recoverable  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  permanent  loan  made  to  finance 
such  project,  and  no  such  grant  shall  be 
made  to  an  organization  establlahed  tor 
profit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and 
may  advance  funds  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  be  may  require,  to  nonprofit 
organizations  and  public  bodies  for  reason- 
able site  development  costs  and  neoeasary 
offslte  Improvements,  such  as  sewer  and 
water  line  extensions,  whenever  such  a  grant, 
commitment,  or  advance  is  essential  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  any  houalng  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  project  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  Iztdlvlduals 
which  otherwise  meets  the  reqtUiementa  for 
aaslstanoe  xmder  this  section,  except  that  no 
such  grant  ahaQ  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project." 


(c)  Suljsectlon  (e)  of  such  section  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  u 
further  authorized  to"  and  Inserting  in  Uau 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may". 

8«c.  200.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  2ll 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966  (40  App.  UjS.C.  211)  Is  amended 
by    adding    at    the    end    "and    vocanoMtt 

AND      TSCHNICAI,      SDUCATION      DXlCOKSTBATIOIf 

vtojwom". 

(b)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
operation"  after  "equipment". 

(c)  Section  (b)  of  such  secUon  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  assist  In  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  opportunl- 
tiee  and  services  for  the  people  of  the  region. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  m^i|t 
grants  for  planning,  oonstructlon.  equipping, 
and  operating  vocational  and  technloal  edu- 
cational projecU  whloh  wUl  serve  to  demon- 
strate areawlde  educational  planning,  serv- 
ice, and  programs.  Grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  s(dely  out  of  funds  speclflcally 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  snd 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  any  com- 
putation of  allotments  among  the  States  pur- 
suant to  any  other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  oonstructlon  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  vocatl<H>al 
and  technical  education  demonstration  proj- 
ect shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  its  costs. 

"(3)  Granu  under  this  section  for  opeia- 
tlon  of  components  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  demonstration  projects, 
whether  or  not  constructed  by  funds  author- 
ised by  this  Act,  may  be  made  for  up  to  100 
p«  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  that 
such  component  is  tn  operation  as  a  part  of 
the  project.  For  the  next  three  years  ot  op- 
eration, such  grants  ahaU  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  opeiatloD 
0*  vocational  and  technical  education  dem- 
onstration projecU  shall  be  made  after  five 
years  following  the  commencement  of  the 
initial  grant  for  operation  of  the  project. 
NotwlthaUndlng  section  104  of  the  Publlo 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  c< 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  3134),  an  education-related 
facility  constructed  under  title  I  of  that  Act 
may  be  a  component  of  a  vocatloniU  and 
technical  education  demonstration  project 
eligible  for  operating  grant  assistance  ludsr 
this  section. 

"(4)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  a  vocational  and  technical  education  dem- 
onstration project  shall  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  such  expenses. 

"(6)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  vocational  and 
technical  education  demonstration  project 
shall  be  made  unless  the  facility  Is  pubUdjr 
owned. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
in  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section. 
or  in  combination  with  funds  available  un- 
der other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  pro- 
viding assistance  for  education -reUted  ta- 
cilities  or  services.  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in 
such  programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
coet  thereof  authorized  by  the  api^icable 
paragraph  of  this  stibsection." 

Ssc.  210.  (a)  SecUon  214(a)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1960 
(40  App.  U.S.C.  214)  is  amended  to  read  ■« 
follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people.  States, 
and  local  communities  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing local  development  districts,  to  take  maxl- 
miim  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams (as  hereinafter  defined )  for  which  they 
are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their 
economic  sltuaUon,  they  cannot  supply  the 
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required  matching  share,  or  for  which  there 
sre  insufflclent  funds   available   under  the 
Federal   grant-in-aid   Act   authorizing  such 
programs  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the  re- 
gion, the  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  Oochairman  to  be  used 
for  all  or  any  porUon  of  the  basic  Federal 
contribuUon  to  projects  under  such  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Acta,  and  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  Federal  contribution  to  projects 
under  such  programs,  as  hereafter  defined, 
above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
^pUcable  law.  In  the  case  of  any  program 
or  project  for  which  aU  or  any  porUon  of 
the  basic  Federal  contribution  to  the  project 
under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  under  this  subsection,  no 
such  Federal  contribution  shall  be  made  un- 
til the  responsible  Federal  official  administer- 
ing the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing 
such  contribution  cerUfles  that  such  program 
at  project  meets  the  applicable  requlTMnents 
of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  and  could 
be  t^jproved  for  Federal  contribution  under 
such  Act  if  funds  were  available  under  such 
Act  for  such  program  or  project.  Funds  may 
be  provided  for  programs  and  projects  in  a 
State  under  this  subsection  only  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  level  of  Federal 
and  State  financial   assistance  under   Acts 
other  than  this  Act.  for  the  same  type  of 
programs  or  projects  In  that  portion  of  the 
State  within  the  region,  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished in  order  to  substitute  funds  author- 
ized by  this  subsection.  Fimds  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  available  without 
ngard  to  any  limitations  on  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  or  authorizations  for  appro- 
priation in  any  other  Act.  Any  findings,  re- 
port, certification,  or  docimientatlon  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  bead  of  the  dq>art- 
ment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  any  Federal   grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram shall  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  with  respect  to  a  supplemental 
grant  for  any  project  under  such  program." 
(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subaectlon   (c) 
of  such  secUon  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,   1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

Ssc.  211.  Sulwection  (a)  (2)  of  section  302 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966  (40  App.  UJS.C.  302)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  CommlssKm 
for  Investigation,  research,  studies,  evalua- 
tions, and  assessments  of  needs,  potentials, 
or  attainments  of  the  people  of  the  region, 
technical  assistance,  training  programs,  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  construction  of  neces- 
sary facilities  Incident  to  such  activities, 
which  will  further  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Grant  funds  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  section  or 
In  combination  with  funds  available  under 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams or  from  any  other  source.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
Federal  share  In  any  such  other  program, 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
may  be  used  to  Increase  such  Federal  share, 
as  the  Commission  determines  appropriate." 
Sec.  212.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1968  (40  App. 
t7.S.C.  401)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Ssc.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  In  section  105  for  administrative 
expenses.  In  section  201  for  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  System  and  Local  Ac- 
cess Roads,  and  In  secUon  208  for  Appala- 
chian Airport  Safety  Improvements,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  ^iproprlated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended,  to 
carry  out  thU  Act,  $268,800,000  for  the  two- 
flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1971; 
•282,000,000  for  the  two-flsoal-year  period 
ending  June  30.  1973:  and  •304.000,000  for 
the  two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1076." 


Ssc.  213.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1066  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  406)  is  amended  by  striking  "1971" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Ssc.  214.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  grcnind  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  actively  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of   1966. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consoit 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  wen  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H  Jl. 
9922, 1  wish  to  express  my  full  support  of 
this  legislation,  which  will  extend  the 
PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Devel<«)- 
ment  Act  for  2  years  and  the  Appalach- 
ian  Regional   Development   Act   for   4 

years. 

Both  acts  have  served  their  purposes 
weU  and  the  need  for  them  continues. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  and  Its 
dlstlnginshed  chairman,  Mr.  Blatwik, 
for  their  quick  action  to  bring  this  meas- 
ure back  to  the  House  following  the 
regrettable  veto  of  similar  legislation. 

I  e^jedally  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
BLATNIK  and  his  committee  for  Inserting 
In  title  I,  section  103,  of  the  bill,  an 
increase  from  $500  million  to  $800  mil- 
lion In  aimual  authorizations  and  a  pro- 
vision that  not  less  than  25  percent  or 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization will  be  used  for  short  term 
relief  in  areas  that  are  experiencing 
extremely  high  rates  of  unemployment. 

This  wisely  pn«x>sed  increase  In  title  I 
funds  will  serve  to  fill  to  some  limited 
degree,  the  vacuum  created  by  the  veto 
of  the  original  blU  which  contained  the 
accelerated  public  works  proposal. 

The  Nation  still  lo  experiencing  a 
sluggish  economy;  Inflation  has  not  been 
curbed;  and  vmemployment  remains 
severely  high.  This  measure  will  aid 
communities  which  are  stagnating  and 
revitalize  public  works  projects  that 
have  been  on  the  shelves  for  lack  of 
adequate  financing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
approve  the  bill  and  that  we'  will  have 
both  the  approval  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  administration. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move 
with  dispatch  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds,  so  we  can  move  ahead  In 
this  effort  to  curb  unemployment  and 
strengthen  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  of  this  bUl,  especiaUy  the 
economic  development  section  which  is 
so  tremendously  Important  to  alleviating 
our  unemplojonent  situation.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  having  so  expeditiously 
brought  this  bill  back  to  the  House  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  rise  to  express  my  support  of  this 


bill.  In  a  way,  of  course,  I  am  sorry  that 
It  Is  necessary — we  passed  an  even  better 
bill  than  this  one  only  3  months  ago,  but 
the  President,  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting his  image  as  a  fiscal  conservative 
than  with  providing  jobs  for  those  whom 
his  economic  policies  have  forced  Into 
unemployment,  reftised  to  approve  it. 

This  bill  extends  and  improves  two 
important  long-range  programs  attack- 
ing poverty  and  imemployment — ^the 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Apptaachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  Both  programs  have  been 
with  iis  for  6  jrears,  and  both  have  proven 
to  be  excellent  Investments. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  which 
is  extended  for  2  years  by  title  I  of  the 
bill,  combines  public  works  grants,  loans, 
and  technical  assistance  to  our  major 
areas  of  imemployment.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  it  does  so  at  an  increased  level 
of  funding — 250  million  more  dollars 
per  year  than  was  provided  In  S.  575,  the 
original  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  April  of  this  year.  But  more  impor- 
tantiy  to  me — ^representing  as  I  do  the 
lower  east  side  of  Manhattan,  one  of 
the  most  economically  needy  areas  In 
the  Nation — there  are  two  significant 
changes  in  HJl.  9922  with  regard  to  "spe- 
cial impact"  areas  that  I  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention: 

First.  The  qualifications  for  dwrigna- 
tiom  as  a  "special  impact  area"  are  broad- 
ened and  simplified  to  deal  more  directly 
with  the  immediate  and  urgent  problems 
faced  by  those  su^as  of  the  country  hit 
most  severely  by  the  mounting  cri^  In 
unemployment  and  economic  depreaaloa. 
These  areas  In  applying  for  such  desig- 
nation, already  possessed  by  the  Lower 
East  Side,  need  not  under  H JR.  9922  de- 
velop projects  with  long-term  economio 
prospects  nor  need  they  qiend  a  long 
year  developing  an  Overall  Economic 
Devdopment  Plan— a  struggle  which  I 
am  most  intimately  connected — ^to  qual- 
ify for  funds  under  this  provislan  of  the 
Economic  Devel(H;«xent  Act.  This  is  a 
welcome  change  and  will  be  very  signifi- 
cant to  those  areas  containing  large 
numbers  of  low-Income  persons  or  high 
ratios  of  unonployment  and  whose  situ- 
ation is  desperate. 

Second.  The  other  provision  I  want  to 
point  out,  that  is  a  new  addition  in  H JEl. 
9922.  and  a  very  strong  point  in  its  favor, 
is  that  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  imder  titie  I  of  the 
act  shall  be  expended  on  these  special 
Inujact  areas — these  areas  most  critically 
affected  In  this  time  of  Increasing  eco- 
nomic depression.  Not  less  than  25  per- 
cent smd  not  more  than  35  percoit  will  be 
so  spent  to  achieve,  as  the  committee  re- 
port attached  to  this  bill  points  out.  a 
"pr(^)er  balance  between  projects  that 
are  necessary  for  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment and  projects  that  are  under- 
taken to  assist  In  providing  urgently 
needed  employmoit." 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  yoxir  atten- 
ttoi  to  the  antisex  discriminatimi  pro- 
vision contained  in  both  tiUes  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, S.  675.  contained  several  amend- 
ments which  It  had  been  my  privilege  to 
offer  when  the  legislation  was  considered 
by  wir  Committee  on  Public   Works. 
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TbBM  amendmenta  problbited  any  and 
afl  «Hnn1fnlnatk)n  on  account  of  sex  in 
the  administration  of  these  i»x>graau. 

These  amendments  have  been  retained 
In  the  MH  which  Is  before  us.  Tliey  are 
needed  to  give  women  the  same  status 
under  these  programs— the  same  right  to 
Jobs,  enudoyment,  and  other  bmeflts— as 
men.  llMirwlIl  give  women  p^HV^pftttng, 
or  aeddng  to  participate  In  these  two  pro- 
grams the  same  protections  that  mlnor- 
ttjr  group  members  have  with  req)ect  to 
aU  f  edmlly  assisted  programs  under 
title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

House  Report  92-82.  irtxlch  acc(Hn- 
panled  the  legislation  which  was  vetoed, 
dlsnissed  the  enforcement  aspects  of 
these  amendments  as  follows: 

WHh  ra^Mot  to  the  antl-aex  'llTrrlniliMt- 
tloQ  proTtaloQ  of  thla  bill,  the  Ooinmltt«e 
•OQMcU  thftt  enforoement  of  the  provlalon 
wUl  be  tluough  ■gency  procedures  and  rules 
sstablUbed  by  Title  VI  of  tbe  1904  Cim 
HIghU  Act.  Howerer,  this  remedy  1b  not  ez- 
dtialve  snd  will  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  sny 
other  legal  remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlml- 


That  language  appeared  on  page  11  of 
the  report  and  lefeiied  spedflcally  to 
title  I  of  that  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
port's descriptions  of  the  identical  lan- 
guage in  the  other  two  titles  of  that  blD— 
Boonomlo  Development  and  An)alachlan 
tttles— erroneoudy  referied  to  the  legal 
remedies  available  to  "one  who  dlseriml- 
nates."— an  errwr  which  I  pointed  out  In 
debate  aa  the  floor  April  21.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  antkUserimlnatlan  provi- 
sions clearly  indicates  their  intent  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  parties  against  whom 
discrimination  is  directed,  and  I  want  to 
make  that  point  crystal  dear. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  efforts 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  (BCr.  Blatmix)  in  bringing 
this  bin  before  us  so  soon  after  the  veto 
of  the  original  legislation.  It  1b  desper- 
ately needed,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

ICr.  EDMCmDBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues tn  commending  our  chairman  of 
the  Oommittee  on  Publle  Works,  the 
gentleman  firm  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
■iK)  for  his  leadership  and  persistence 
In  getting  to  the  Congress  this  new  bill 
HJl.  9922.  He  has  reacted  promptly  to 
the  President's  veto  of  our  previously 
passed  bill.  8.  575.  In  an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  growing  unonployment  prob- 
lem in  this  country  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  House  will  overwhelmingly  aivnyve 
this  new  bOl  and  that  the  President  will 
sign  it  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get 
onwlthont  further  delay,  with  the  ur- 
gent iMDblem  of  ri*^Hng  with  massive 
Bnwnploymcnt  In  our  country. 

Mr.  Chaixmaxk,  I  support  the  leglsla- 
tton  In  HJl.  9922.  I  would  like  to  oofn- 
ment  briefly  on  the  amendments  to  the 
PuUic  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  as  contained  in  this  biU. 
ExcQ>t  Ux  the  changes  as  stated  by  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Blatmik.  which  incorpo- 
rate some  of  the  features  of  the  acoele- 
lated  public  works  program  in  title  I  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  amendments  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 


Act  have  remained  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  previously  passed  bin.  a  575. 

Oenerally.  the  amendments  provide 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  EDA  pro- 
grams. Except  for  the  authorisations  for 
grants  and  supidementaiy  grants  for 
public  works  facilities  which  have  been 
Increased  to  an  annual  authorization  of 
$800  mllUon  from  its  existing  auth(»lEa- 
tion  of  $500  mtmnn,  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  have  been  extend- 
ed at  their  existbig  authorised  amounts. 
The  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Devdopment  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  to  help  communities, 
areas  and  regions  in  the  United  States 
which  are  suffering  from  excessive  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  by  pro- 
viding flnanclal  and  technical  assist- 
ance needed  for  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 
The  EDA  programs  emphariae  long-range 
planning  and  programing  for  economic 
development.  Its  objective  is  to  establish 
stable  and  dlversifled  local  economies. 
This  is  accomplished  by  developing  and 
expanding  new  and  *rg<««Tig  public 
works,  providing  loans  for  businesses, 
and  giving  technical  MidJ^tanoe  neces- 
sary tocreate  directly  or  Indirectly  new 
opportunities  for  long-term  employment 
and  economic  growth. 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  authorizes  a 
grant  program  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities  needed  to  create 
a  climate  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  private  enterprise. 
The  supplementary  grant  jHPOgram  en- 
ables the  States  and  other  entitles  to 
take  advantage  of  other  grant-in-aid 
programs  which,  because  of  their  condi- 
tion of  high  unemidojrment,  cannot 
sujvly  the  required  matching  share. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  contlniw- 
tkm  of  the  grant  program  for  piddle 
works  and  development  facilities  needed 
for  eo(momic  growth.  The  annual  au- 
thorization has  been  increased  in  this  bill 
to  $800  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973.  Not  less  than  25  percent  nor 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  will  go  to 
the  H>ecial  Impact  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  previously  discussed  by 
our  chairman.  Mr.  Blathik.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  vrtll  be  devoted  to  projects 
approved  under  the  regular  EDA  pro- 
gram for  long  range  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  business  loan  program  under  title 
n  of  the  act  authorizes  loans  up  to  100 
percent  of  project  cost  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing piddle  works  and  development  facili- 
ties and  authorizes  business  development 
loans  up  to  65  percent  for  the  purchase 
and  development  of  land  and  facilities. 
Working  capital  guarantees  are  author- 
ized up  to  90  percent  of  private  working 
capital  k>ans  made  in  connection  with 
direct  loan  projects. 

Under  this  bill  the  public  facility  locms 
and  industrial  and  commercial  loan  pro- 
grams are  extended  at  the  ^«Mng  anmi^i 
authorizatlMi  of  $170  million  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973. 

Title  in  of  the  act  provides  for  a  broad 
range  of  technics  assistance  that  Is  use- 


ful in  alleviating  or  preventing  condi- 
tions of  excessive  unemidoyment  or  un- 
deremployment where  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  there  is  substantial  need 
f<Mr  such  asstetanoe.  The  program  In^ 
eludes  a  wide  variety  at  projects  designed 
to  meet  two  basic  needs:  fiivt.  to  enable  a 
community  to  find  s(dutlaos  to  problems 
that  retard  industrial  growth  and  a  gen- 
eration of  new  Jobs;  and  second,  to  help 
pay  for  the  expertise  needed  to  idan,  im- 
plement, and  coordinate  local  develop- 
ment programs. 

This  bill  extends  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  at  its  printHTrg  anmmi  ag. 
thorizatlon  of  $50  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973. 

The  economic  development  district 
iHxigram  as  contained  in  title  IV  of  the 
act  has  provided  a  new  approach  in 
creating  Job  (H>Portunities  and  providing 
alternatives  to  the  relocation  of  the  un- 
employed or  imderemployed  to  large 
uiban  areas.  Evaluations  conducted  by 
the  Economic  Develc^unent  Administra- 
tion found  that  the  strategy  was  most 
effective  when  growth  centers  were  lo- 
cated within  commuting  distance  or  re- 
development areas. 

This  bill  extends  the  $50  milllcn  an- 
nual authorization  for  grant  and  loan 
assistance  for  economic  develc^unent 
centers  and  the  10  percent  bonus  for 
projects  in  redevelopment  areas  within 
designated  economic  development  dis- 
tricts for  the  fiscal  yefirs  1972  and  1973. 
The  amendments  also  provide  for  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  regional  commis- 
sions authorized  by  title  V  of  the  act.  Five 
regional  commissions  have  thus  far  been 
established:  the  Oiarks  Regional  Com- 
mission, New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sl<Mi,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Reglcmal  Com- 
mission, Pour  Cornen  Regional  Commis- 
si<m,  and  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commissl(Hi. 

Tlie  form  and  responsibilities  of  these 
regional  commissions  were  patterned 
after  those  of  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion. Their  purpose  includes  the  prepara- 
tion and  coordination  of  long-range  over- 
all economic  development  programs  for 
such  reglcm  including  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  long-range  economic 
plan. 

Each  of  the  o(»nmissions  have  devel- 
(9ed  their  long-range  comprehensive  de- 
velopment plans  and  are  now  In  the 
process  of  having  them  approved  amd 
finalized. 

In  my  own  area,  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  has  been  developing  a 
broad-baaed  program  which  should  pro- 
vide long-range  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  region  as  well  as  the  entire  Nation. 

A  total  ot  $305  million  is  authorized 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  these 
commissions.  lUs  is  the  same  authorized 
amount  that  was  contained  in  the  previ- 
ously passed  bill  (8.  575)  fcN:  these  com- 
missions. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  $500,000  for 
the  2-flscal-year  period  ending  June  SO. 
1973,  for  the  Federal  field  committee  for 
development  planning  in  Alaska  for  the 
purposes  of  planning  economic  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects  in  Alaska, 
in  cooperation  with  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Alaska. 
In  addition  to  those  changes  in  the  eri- 
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teria  for  "special  impact  areas",  as  pre- 
viously discussed  by  our  Chairman,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  the  bUl  liberalises  and  adds  to 
the  criterion  for  the  designatl<m  of  re- 
developmoit  areas.  Presently,  areas  hav- 
ing a  median  family  income  40  percent  or 
less  of  the  national  median,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recent  available 
statistics,  would  qualify  for  designation. 
This  Is  amended  to  increase  from  40  per- 
cent to  50  percent  of  the  national  me- 
dian, the  maximum  median  family  in- 
come under  which  an  area  can  qualify. 
Available  information  indicates  that 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  in- 
come levels  and  outmigraUon.  Thus,  by 
raising  the  income  cutoff  level  from  40 
percent  to  50  percent  of  the  national  me- 
dian family  income,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  can  deal  with 
more  areas  experiencing  severe  outmi- 
graUon problems. 

A  new  criterion  is  added  which  permits 
areas  where  per  capita  employment  has 
declined  significantly  during  the  next 
preceding  10-year  period  for  which  ap- 
propriate statistics  are  available  to  be 
dlgitde  for  designation.  Such  areas  are 
not  now  dlgible.  The  purpose  of  using  the 
new  per  capita  employment  criterion  is 
to  expand  eligibility  to  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional counties  overlooked  by  present 
designation  procedures.  Unemployment 
rate  statistics  are  the  only  criteria  now 
in  the  act  that  now  attempts  to  identify 
structurally  declining  areas.  For  certain 
kinds  of  places,  however,  unemplojrment 
rates,  alone,  are  an  imsatisfactory  meas- 
ure of  this  condition. 

The  provision  pertaining  to  the  an- 
nual review  of  redevelopment  areas  has 
been  amended  to  provide  that  designated 
areas  may  not  be  terminated  in  less  than 
3  years  from  the  date  of  designation. 
This  amendment  avoids  the  problems  re- 
sulting fnun  year  to  year  shifts  in  un- 
employment rates,  which  although  tem- 
porary, can  now  result  in  an  area  being 
designated  and  shortly  thereafter  being 
redesignated.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment passed  in  1970  which  provided  that 
no  redevelopment  area  would  have  its 
designation  terminated  or  modified  after 
May  1, 1970,  and  before  June  1,  1071,  un- 
less the  local  governing  body  of  the 
coimty  qualified  or  requested  such  ac- 
tion, has  been  extended  for  1  additional 
year. 

The  total  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Develojnnent  Act 
of  1965  in  titie  I  of  this  bill  Is  $2,445.- 
500,000. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  particularly  the  sections  which 
have  been  added  to  give  special  Impact 
aid  to  those  areas  with  a  sharp  rise  in 
unemployment.  Our  area  has  suffered 
with  this  problem  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  c(mmlttee  has  brought  out  this  bill. 
We  know  it  wlU  be  very  helpful  to  us  and 
we  congratulate  the  committee  for  hav- 
ing brought  It  back  to  the  fioor  for  its 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Oommittee  rose;  and 
the  ^Teaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
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(Mr.  Slack).  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  Idll 
(HJl.  9922)  to  extend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Appaladdan  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 561.  he  reported  the  biU  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
Eunendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  groe. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAEXR.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  376,  nays  27,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows: 
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Abemethy 

Oas^Tey. 

06d6rtwfB 

Pountaln 

Absus 

OsOsr 

PreUnghuysm 

Attmtw 

Chamberlain 

nenael 

Addabbo 

ChaOT>eU 

Piey 

Cblaholm 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Clancy 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Oallf. 

Claik 

Puqua 

Anderson,  m. 

Clausen. 

OaliflanakU 

Anderson. 

DonH. 

Gallagher 

Tenn. 

ClawBon,IM 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Clay 

Oaydos 

Andrews. 

Oettys 

N.Dsk. 

corner 

QlAlnio 

Annunslo 

06111ns,ni. 

Gibbons 

Arends 

Oolmar 

Ooldwater 

Ashley 

OonaUe 

Oonsales 

Aapln 

Conte 

Ooodllng 

AjplnaU 

Gorman 

Orasso 

BadUlo 

Cotter 

Oray 

Baker 

Coughlln 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Baring 

Culver 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Beglch 

Orlffln 

Belcher 

Orlfllths 

BeU 

Davis,  Oa. 

Drover 

Bennett 

Davis,  Wis. 

Oubsv 

Bergland 

delaOana 

Oude 

Betts 

Delaney 

Hagsii 

BeTlll 

Dellenbadc. 

Haley 

Blaggl 

HamUton 

Blester 

Denhcdm 

Bingham 

Dent 

Blanton 

Devlne 

Hanley 

BUtnlk 

DlAlnaon 

V^-wvwx^ 

Boggs 

DlngeU 

Boland 

Dam 

Boiling 

Dow 

Harrington 

Bow 

Dowdy 

Haraha 

Brademas 

Downing 

Harvey 

Braaoo 

Drlnan 

TTsitlngt 

Bray 

Dulakl 

Hathaway 

Brinkley 

Duncan 

Hawkins 

duPont 

Hays 

Brotsman 

Dwyer 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Kckhardt 

Hscklar,  Mass. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Helstodcl 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Bdward8.AU. 

Hftndgfop 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

.  Ricks,  Mass. 

■Uberg 

m^s.Wash. 

Bulks,  na. 

Bihleman 

HtllU 

■vans,  Colo. 

Hogan 

Burleson.  Tsz. 

Bvlns.Tenn. 

HoUfleld 

Burllson.  Mo. 

PasceU 

Borton 

Burton 

Pish 

Howard 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Plsher 

HuU 

BTrnes,  Wis. 

Plood 

Hunt 

Byron 

Plowers 

Hutchinson 

Oab«U 

Plynt 

Inhnrd 

Oaffery 

Poley 

Jaoobs 

Oamp 

Carey,  K.T. 

Pord. 

Johnson.  Oaltt. 

Oarosy 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Moaher 

Sbrlver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Moss 

Bikes 

Jones,  N.C. 

Murphy,  m. 

Side 

Karth 

Muiphy,  If  .T. 

Skubtts 

Kastemneler 

Myers 

Slack 

»'flT*' 

VXieSbia 

Smith.  Oallf. 

Keating 

Nedsl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Kee 

Ndaen 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Keith 

mz 

Snyder 

Kemp 

Obey 

%>ence 

King 

O-Hara 

Qmlnger 

O'Konakl 

Stafford 

Koch 

O'Netn 

KuykendaU 

PasKnan 

J.WUIlam 

Kyi 

Patman 

Stanton. 

Kyros 

Patten 

James  V. 

peuy 

Steed 

Latta 

Pepper 

Steele 

Laggett 

Psiklna 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Lent 

Pstttft 

Steiger.Wls. 

Unk 

PsyMT 

Steph^is 

Uoyd 

Plmls 

Stokes 

Long.Md. 

PodsU 

Stratton 

Lulan 

FOff 

Stubble&dd 

MoClory 

Powell 

Stuckey 

McCUMfcey 

Preysr,  M.O. 

BuIUvaa 

MoClure 

Price,  m. 

Symington 

MoOoUlster 

Price.  Tex. 

Tkloott 

McOonnadc 

Pryor.Aik. 

Taykir 

MoDade 

Pudnakl 

Teague,Tex. 

McDonald. 

PuroeU 

Terry 

Mich. 

Qule 

Thompson.  Oa. 

McBwen 

Qulllen 

McPaU 

Bandall 

McKay 

Bangal 

Tlsman 

McKantt 

Bsss 

UdaU 

M<Klnnsy 

Bsld.m. 

UUmuL 

McMUlan 

Bald.If.T. 

Vender  Jagt 

Maodonald. 

BeuM 

Vanlk 

Rhodes 

Veysey 

Madden 

Bobsrts 

Vlgortto 

Mahcn 

Bobtson.N.T. 

Wsggonntr 

MallUazd 

Bodlno 

Waldls 

Mann 

Boe 

Wampler 

ICathlas,  OalU 

.  Sogers 

Wars 

Mathts.Oa. 

Rooney,  K.T. 

Watts 

u^tsimaga 

Wtaalsn 

Mayna 

Rosenthal 

Whalley 

MavoU 

Rostenkowskl 

White 

Meeds 

Roush 

Whltahurst 

MsKAker 

Roussdot 

Whlttea 

MetcaUe 

Roy 

WklnaU 

Mikva 

Roybal 

WUllams 

Mmer,Oam. 

Runnels 

WIlsaa.Bob 

MUIer,  Ohio 

Ruppe 

Wilson. 

MUls.Atk. 

Ruth 

GhaHesH. 

Mills.  Md. 

Ryan 

Winn 

Mlnlsh 

BtOermain 

Wolff 

Mink 

Sandman 

Wright 

Mtwdliall 

Sarbanea 

WyaU 

MltcheU 

Scberle 

wta» 

maeu 

Scheuer 

wyman 

MoUohan 

HchneebeU 

Tatss 

Monagan 

Schwengel 

Totmg,Tsx. 

Moortisad 

Selberilng 

Zahloda 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Zlon 

Moras 

Bhoup 

NATS— 37 

Zwach 

AbblU 

Plndley 

Archer 

Otoss 

Roncalk> 

Ashbrook 

HaU 

Satteiflsld 

Collins.  Tex. 

lAndgrebe 

Sehmlta 

Crane 

Martin 

Scott 

Danid.  Va. 

Michel 

Seballus 

Plks 

Wiggins 

Darwliukl 

Ballsbark 

Wydlar 

Brlenbom 

Rarlck 

Toang.Pla. 

NOT  vomia— M 

Banett 

PrasM 

Nichols 

Halpon 

Pl<^e 

Brooks 

H«bert 

Poage 

Carter 

Hosmer 

RleUe 

Oonyers 

Hungate 

Saykir 

Davis,  8.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

"*  II'*' 

Dlggs 

Lennon 

Taagus,  Oallf. 

Tbampmaa.TKJ. 

Bdwarda.La. 

McCuUoch 

VanDssrIln 

■sch 

Montgomery 

Tatron 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

ICr.  Ttaompson  at  New  immj  wltli  Mr. 
Haipsm. 

ICr.  Plekls  with  Itr.  Blagls. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Osmltna  wtth  Mr. 
Tatron. 

Mr.  Stagiers  with  Mr.  ■sch. 

Mr.  H«bert  with  Mr.  BMmar. 

Mr.  BRMks  with  Mr.  Tngos  ot  Oamomla. 
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Mr.  Barrett  with  Ifr.  Buflat. 
Mr.  NlctaoU  with  Mr.  Cwrtw. 
Mr.  Jon«  of  TennMaee  with  Mr.  Hung»t«. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Blaekbtim. 
Mr.  Tnaet  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 
Mr.  Van  Osarlln  with  Mr.  Dl(gB. 
Mr.    Montcomery    with    Mr.    AtwaKU    of 
LoQlalaiia. 

Mr.  HORTON  and  Mr.  SHOUP 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

llie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motirai  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  561. 
I  call  up  for  immediate  consideration  the 
blU  (S.  2317)  to  extend  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

KOTZoir  orraazD  st  mb.  BLAnmc 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Blatxix  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  datise  of  8.  2317,  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  provlalons  of  HJl.  9933 
ail  follows: 


TTTLK  I— THK  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  tCO- 
NOMIO  DKVELOPMKNT  ACT  07  1905 

Sec.  101.  This  tlUe  may  be  ctted  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Develt^ment 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sac.  lOa.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  at  section  lOl  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
■oonomlc  Devtiopment  Act  of  196S  (43  trj3.C. 
8131)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  at  subparagraph  (B) ,  by  striking  out 
the  ooloa  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  rede^dopment  area 
so  designated  under  section  401(a)(6),  the 
project  to  be  ondertaken  will  provide  imme- 
diate useful  work  to  imemployed  and  und«'- 
employed  persons  In  that  area.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  101  of  the 
PuUlo  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  196S  (43  X7.8.C.  3181)  U  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  following  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  foUowlng:  "In  the  case  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  ex- 
hausted Ita  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
e^iaolty,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  non- 
7Bd«al  share  below  such  per  centum  or  may 
waive  the  non-Federal  share  In  the  case  of 
such  a  grant  for  a  project  in  a  redevelopment 
ana  dialgnat^wl  as  such  under  section  401 
(a)  (6)  of  this  Act.". 

8k.  103.  Sectkm  106  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Knnnntntr  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
TT.S.C.  3136)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng: 
"and  not  to  exceed  6800.000.000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jxme  30.  1972,  and 
June  80,  1978.  Any  amounts  authorlaed  tat 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  under 
this  section  but  not  appropriated  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1978.  Not  less  than  36  per  centum  nor  more 
than  88  per  centum  of  all  approprtatloos 
made  fcr  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 
19T3.  and  June  80.  1973,  under  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentencet  shaU  be  expended  In 
redevelopment  areas  rtesignsted  as  such  un- 
der section  401  (a)  (6)  at  this  Aot." 

Sac.  104.  SubaecUon  (c)  of  section  Ml  of 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (43  U.S.C.  3141)  u  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30, 1971"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  80, 1978". 


Cteo.  106.  Section  SOS  of  the  PnbUe  Works 
and  ■oomomlc  Development  Aot  of  1966  (48 
UAC.  8163)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  80,  1971"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,  1971.  June  80,  1973.  and  June  80. 
1978". 

Sac  106.  SeeUon  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Soonomlc  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
UjB.C.  8161)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subssotlon  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  per  centum"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "80  per  oentum". 

(3)  ParagrH>h  (6)  of  subaectlon  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(6)  those  communltlee  or  neighborhoods 
(defined  without  regard  to  poUtlcal  or  other 
subdlvlBlons  or  boundaries)  which  the  Sec- 
retary determlnee  have  one  of  the  following 
oondltloos: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low-tnoome 
persons; 

"(B)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
migration; 
"(O)  sutMtantial  unemployment;  or 
"(D)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  en4>loyment. 
No  redevelopment  area  establlahed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the  le- 
quirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C) 
of  paragnqth  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act.  No  redevelopment  area 
established  under  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
dlglble  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
403(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act: 

"(7)  those  areas  where  per  capita  employ- 
ment has  declined  slgnULcantly  during  the 
next  preceding  ten-year  period  for  which  ap- 
propriate statistics  are  available." 

Sac.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section  403 
of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  (43  TTjS.C.  3162)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "thereof"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  throiigh  and  including  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "of  such  reviews 
ShaU  terminate  or  modify  such  designation 
whenever  such  an  area  no  longer  satisfies  the 
designation  requirements  of  section  401,  but 
In  no  event  shaU  such  a  dealgnatlon  of  an 
area  be  terminated  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  third  year  after  the  date  such  area  was 
BO  designated." 

asc.  108.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  (43  U.S.C.  3171)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  80,  1971"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "June  80, 1973". 

Sac.  109.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  609  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1066  (42  U.S.G.  3188a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  the 
two-nscal-year  period  ending  June  80,  1978, 
to  be  available  untU  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$306,060,000." 

8kc.  110.  Section  512  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
U.S.C.  3191)  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  512.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  8500.000  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1978, 
to  continue  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  Alaska  in  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  as  precluding  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  commission  for  Alaska.". 

Ssc.  111.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Jiily  6. 
1970  (Public  Law  91-304)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1973". 

Sac.  113.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  grotmd  of  sex.  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 


cial assistance  under  the  PuUio  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966. 

TTTLK    n— APPALACHIAN    RBOIONAL 

DKVXLOPMKNT  ACT  OF  1968 
Sac.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian    Beglonal    Development    Aot 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sac.  202.  The  second  sentence  of  subsso- 
tlon (b)  of  section  106  of  the  Appalachian 
Beglonal  Development  Act  of  1968  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  105)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUom: 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  avaUable  untU  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $3,700,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  Jtme  30, 1973  (of  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  $636,000  shaU  be  available  for 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman.  his 
alternate,  and  his  staff),  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,300,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1975  (of  such  amount  not  to 
exceed  $575,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  expeiMes 
of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and 
his  staff) .". 

Sk.  303.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  UAC.  106)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1976". 

Sac.  304.  SubeecUon  (g)  of  section  301  of 
the  Appalachian  Regloiud  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1972;  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $185,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1975;  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977;  and  $180,000,000  fcr 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978." 

Sac.  306.  There  is  Inserted  after  section 
207  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (40  App.  U.3.C.  207)  a  new 
section  as  foUowa: 

"AFPALACRUN   AnU>OKT  8A>STT   nCFKOVXlCBna 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  in  the  Appalachian  region  which 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  safety  and  thereby  Increase  com- 
merce and  communication  In  areas  with  de- 
velopmental potential,  the  Secretary  cf 
Transportation  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  existing  airports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation  and 
airport  operations. 

"(b)  Such  airport  safety  Improvement 
projects  may  Include  (A)  approach  clearance, 
the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and  mark- 
ing and  lighting  of  airport  hazards,  navlga- 
tton  aids,  site  preparation  for  navigation 
aids,  and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  safety 
equipment  (including  fireflghtlng  and  rescue 
equipment) ,  and  (B)  any  acquisition  of  land 
or  of  any  Interest  therein,  or  of  any  easement 
through  or  other  Interest  In  airspace  whldi 
Is  necessary  for  such  projects  or  to  remove 
or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit  the  establish- 
ment of.  airport  hazards. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  from  funds  specifically  mads 
available  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Aot,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  accoTint  in  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  indicates, 
words  and  {dirases  used  in  this  section  riiaU 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Aot  of  1970  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  ss  amended. 

"(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  project  \indw 
this  section  sliaU  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
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of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except  for  aaslst- 
Kice  for  navigation  aids  wlilch  may  be  100 
per  oentum. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  Inour 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  safety 
Improvement  projects,  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  TlMre  are  authorlBSd  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums 
BS  may  be  required  for  Uquldation  of  the 
obligations  Incurred  under  this  section." 

Sac.  206.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  302  of  the  Appalachian 
Beglonal  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  Ai>p. 
UJ3.C.  202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"health  aervicee"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "health  and  chUd  develop- 
ment services,  including  Utle  IV,  parts  A 
and  B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requiring  assistance  or  services  on  a 
statewide  basis,  If  a  State  provides  asalstanoe 
or  servloes  under  such  a  program  in  any 
area  of  the  region  i^tproved  by  the  conmils- 
rion,  such  State  shaU  be  considered  as  meet- 
ing such  requirement". 

(b)  Subaectlon  (d)  at  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 
"The  Federal  contribution  to  such  expenses 
of  planning  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  In 
oomMnation  with  funds  provided  under 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  in  any  such  other 
program,  ftmds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

Sbc.  307.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  section  305  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40 
App.  U.S.C.  205)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Iwfore  the  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to  con- 
trol or  abate  mine  drainage  poUution." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  res- 
toration project  coets  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted  on 
lands  other  than  federaUy  owned  lands  shaU 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  project  costs  may  Include  the  reason- 
able value  (including  donations)  of  plan- 
ning, engineering,  real  property  acquisition 
(limited  to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  real 
property  in  Its  unreclaimed  state  and  coets 
Incidental  to  Its  acquisition,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission),  and  such  other  ma- 
terials and  services  as  may  be  required  for 
such  project." 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  catchUne  for  section  207 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  n.S.C.  207)  U  amended 
to  read:  "assistance  fob  planking  and  othes 

PXXLIVINABT  EXPENSES  OF  PaOPOSXD  LOW-  AND 
MODEXATE-INCOIiCE  BOUSINO  PBOJECTS". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  fadUtato 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  famlUes  and  Individuals,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  tbe 
'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing 
Fund  established  by  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  cooperative 
organizations,  or  public  bodies,  for  planning 
and  obtaining  federally  Insured  mortgage  fi- 
nancing for  housing  construction  or  re- 
habilitation projects  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  and  Individuals,  under  sec- 
tion 321,  235.  or  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  in  any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subeection  (a)  of  this 


section  sliaU  exceed  80  per  oentum  of  the 
cost  of  planning  and  obtaining  financing  for 
a  project,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  sito  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  sito  options.  appUcatlon 
and  mortgage  commitment  fees,  Ic^^  fees, 
and  construction  loan  fees  and  discounts. 
Such  loans  shall  be  made  without  mterest. 
exo^t  that  any  loan  made  to  an  organiza- 
tion established  for  profit  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for 
an  Insured  or  guaranteed  loan  for  such  proj- 
ect. The  Secretary  shaU  require  payments  of 
loans  made  under  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  require, 
upon  completion  of  the  project  or  sooner, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  or- 
ganization established  for  profit,  may  cancel 
any  part  or  all  of  such  a  loan,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  a  permanent  loan  to  finance  such 
project  caixnot  be  obtained  in  an  amount 
adequato  for  repayment  of  such  loan  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  under  this 
section  ShaU  exceed  80  per  centum  of  those 
expenses,  Incident  to  planning  and  obtain- 
ing financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secre- 
tary considers  not  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  such  project,  and  no  such  grant  shaU 
be  made  to  an  orgsinlzation  established  for 
profit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and  may 
advance  funds  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  pubUc  bodies  for  reasonable 
site  development  coets  and  necessary  offsito 
improvements,  such  as  sewer  and  water  Une 
extensions,  whenever  such  a  grant,  com- 
mitment, or  advance  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibiUty  of  any  housing  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  project  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  famlUes  and  Individuals 
which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  for 
assistance  under  this  section,  except  that  no 
such  grant  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project." 

(e)  Subeection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may". 

Sac.  209.  (a)  The  catehllne  for  section 
211  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (40  App.  UJS.C.  211)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  "and  voca- 

TIONAI.  AND  TXCHNICAL  KDTTCATION  DUCONSTSA- 
TION  PEOjaCTS". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subeection  (a) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
operation"  after  "equipment". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows :  . 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  services  for  the  people  of  the 
region,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operating  vocational 
and  technical  educational  projects  which 
will  serve  to  demonstrate  areawlde  educa- 
tional planning,  services,  and  programs. 
Grants  under  this  section  shaU  be  made  sole- 
ly out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shaU  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  computation  of 
allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to 
any  other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  com];x>nent  of  a  vocational 
and  technical  education  demonstration 
project  ShaU  exceed  80  per  oentum  of  Its 
costs. 

"(3)  Grants  imder  this  section  for  opera- 
tion of  components  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  demonstration  projects, 
whether  or  not  constructed  by  funds  au- 


thorixed  by  this  Act.  may  be  made  fOr  np 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for 
ttie  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  that  such  components  Is  In  operation  as 
a  part  of  the  project.  For  the  next  tliree  yaais 
of  operation,  such  grants  shaU  not  exosed  75 
per  oentum  of  stich  oosts.  No  grants  for  oper- 
ation of  vocational  and  technical  eduoation 
demonstzaition  projects  shall  be  made  after 
five  years  following  Mm  commencement  of 
the  initial  grant  for  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect. Notwithstanding  section  104  of  the 
PubUc  Works  and  EoontMnlc  Development 
Aot  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3134) ,  an  education- 
related  faculty  constructed  under  title  I  of 
that  Act  may  be  a  component  of  a  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  demonstra- 
tion project  tilglble  for  operating  grant  as- 
sistanoe  under  this  seotl<Hi. 

"(4)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  a  vocational  and  technical  education  dem- 
onstration project  ShaU  exceed  76  per  oentum 
of  such  eq>ensea. 

"(6)  No  grant  for  planning,  oonstruetion. 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  vocational  and 
technical  education  demonstration  project 
sliaU  lie  made  unless  the  fadUty  Is  publicly 
owned. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  refeired  to 
In  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  ftom 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  see- 
tlon,  or  in  combination  with  funds  avail- 
able under  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  for  education- 
related  faculties  or  services.  Notwltlistand- 
Ing  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal 
share  in  such  programs,  funds  impropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to  in- 
crease such  Federal  share  to  the  maximum 
percentage  cost  thereof  authorized  by  the 
applicable  paragraph  of  this  subsection."      ' 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40 
App.  U.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows : 

"(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people.  States, 
and  local  communities  of  the  region.  Includ- 
ing local  development  districts,  to  take  maxl- 
miim  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  sup- 
ply the  required  matohlng  share,  or  for  which 
there  are  insufflcient  funds  avaUable  under 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing 
such  programs  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the 
region,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalrman  to  be 
used  for  aU  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  projecte  under  such  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  authorised  by 
Federal  grant-in-aid  Acts,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programa,  as  hereafter 
defined,  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  projects  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  applicable  law.  In  the  case  of  any 
program  or  project  for  which  aU  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to  the 
project  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram is  proposed  to  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section, no  such  Federal  contribution  shaU 
be  made  until  the  responsible  Federal  official 
administering  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act 
authorizing  such  contribution  certifies  that 
such  program  or  project  meets  the  appUca- 
ble  requirements  of  such  FBderal  grant-in- 
aid  Act  and  could  be  approved  for  Federal 
contribution  under  such  Act  If  funds  were 
avaUable  under  such  Act  for  such  program 
or  project.  Funds  may  be  provided  for  pro- 
grams and  projecte  In  a  State  under  this 
subsection  only  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  level  of  Federal  and  State  fi- 
nancial asslstence  under  Acts  otlier  tlian  this 
Act.  for  the  same  type  of  programs  or  proj- 
ecte In  that  portion  of  the  State  within  the 
region,  wiU  not  be  diminished  in  order  to 
substitute  fxmds  authorlaed  by  tills  subsee- 
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tion.  Funda  provldMl  punoMit  to  thla  Mat 
■tell  tm  avklUbl*  wtthout  n(wd  to  any  Uin- 
ItottoDs  oo  anas  aUclble  for  — litanoo  or 
•utlwrlaattona  for  mfpmpttaMoa  In  any 
ottiar  MX.  Any  finding,  raport,  oaitUlflattan, 
or  doetunanUtlan  raqulrad  to  ba  aobmlttad 
to  tte  haad  ot  Um  ftopartmant,  agmcy,  or  In- 
stmnentaUty  of  Um  Vtdaral  OoTemmant  ra- 
^xmalbla  (or  tha  admlntatratton  of  any  Vad- 
cral  grant-in-aid  procram  atell  ba  aooaptad 
by  tha  Vadaral  Ooebatznian  with  raapaet  to  a 
aupplammtal  grant  for  any  projact  nndar 
■oob  program." 

(b)  Tba  flrat  aentanca  of  aubaacticn  (o)  of 
•aoh  aaotkn  ia  amanrtad  by  striking  out 
'^Daoembar  SI,  19W  and  Inaartlng  In  Uan 
tharaoc  "Dacambar  tl.  1074". 

8k.  ail.  8ubaaotlon  (a)  (3)  of  aaotkm  809 
of  tba  Appalachian  naglnnal  Dawlopmant 
Aet  of  19W  (40  App.  UAO.  808)  la  amand- 
ad  to  raad  aa  foUova: 

"(3)  to  maka  granta  to  tha  OonunlMlan 
for  biTaattgatton,  raaaareh,  stodlaa,  araln*- 
tlooa,  and  aMwamanta  of  naada,  potwitlala. 
or  attalnmanta  of  tte  paopla  of  ttM  raglon. 
tanhnlwU  aailatanini,  training  prograau, 
damonatratlona.  and  tte  oonatroetlon  of  nao- 
aaaary  faonittaa.  tnoldant  to  nieh  aettTlttaa. 
which  will  farther  tte  purpoaaa  of  thla  Act. 
Orant  fnnda  may  te  prorldad  antlnly  from 
approprlatlona  to  carry  oat  thla  aaetlon  or 
In  oomMiMttlon  with  fond  avallabla  ondv 
otter  Vadacal  or  Mdaral  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grama  or  from  any  othar  aooroa.  Notwith- 
standing any  prorUlon  of  law  limiting  tha 
Mdwal  ahara  In  any  such  otter  prcrgam, 
fanda  approprlatad  to  earry  oat  thla  aaeUon 
may  te  oaad  to  Ineraaae  auoh  Vadwal  atera. 
aa  tte  Oommlaaloo  datermlnaa  approprlata." 

aac.  aia.  Saetton  401  of  tte  Appalachian 
RagloDal  Davaioiimant  Act  of  10«S  (40  App. 
VAC.  401)  la  amended  to  raad  aa  foilowa: 

"8k.  401.  In  addition  to  tha  approprla- 
tlona  authorlaad  In  aaetlon  106  for  admlnls- 
tratlva  eipanaaa.  In  section  301  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Darelopment  Highway  SytUta  and 
Local  Aooeaa  Roada,  and  In  section  306  for 
Appalachian  Airport  Safety  DnproTements. 
there  la  hareby  authorlaed  to  te  appropriated 
to  tte  Praaldent,  to  te  available  vmtU  ex- 
pended, to  carry  out  thla  Act,  $388,600,000 
for  tte  two-flacal-year  period  ending  June  SO, 
1071:  •383X)00,000  for  the  two-flsoal-year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1073 ;  and  8304,000,000 
for  tte  two-flacal-year  pwlod  ending  June 
80,  1376." 

Sk.  318.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Derelopmrat  Act  of  1M5  (40  App. 
X7.8.C.  40B)  Is  amended  by  atrlktng  "1971" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1076". 

8k.  314.  Mo  person  In  toe  United  Statea 
shall,  on  tte  ground  of  sex,  te  excluded  from 
participation  In,  te  denied  the  iMneflta  of, 
or  te  subjected  to  dleerlmlnatlon  under  any 
program  or  actively  recetvlng  Federal  finan- 
cial asalstanoe  under  the  AppaUcMan  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1966. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motkm  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  9922)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extmd  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  OK  HJl.  9273.  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  STATE.  JXTSnCE.  AND 
COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AQENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  N^  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  eoDsent  ttutt  the 
managers  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
biU.  HH.  9272,  making  appropriations  for 
the  D^Mutments  of  State.  Justilee,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Bpeaka.  reaervlng  the 
T\gbt  to  object  and  I  shall  not  object— In 
view  of  my  objectton  yesterday  I  vppn- 
date  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mt. 
RooHXT),  my  friend,  advising  me  that 
the  conferees  on  the  pftrt  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body  have  met  and  wOl  be 
ready  to  fUe  the  report.  Mr.  Bpnker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objectian. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
OoMmnrcB  Rkpost  (H.  Rxpt.  Mo.  03-414) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tte  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  the  two  Hooaea  on  tte 
amendments  oS  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt 
9373)  "making  approprlatlona  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  retailed  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purpoeee,"  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  teve  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  re^ectlve  Houaea 
as  follows: 

Th»t  tte  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments ntmibered  3,  14,  18,  38,  39,  80,  and  86. 

That  tte  Houae  recede  from  Ita  rtlnagrnn 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  tte  Sen«to  num- 
bered 4, 10, 11. 13, 18, 19,  and  83,  and  agree  to 
the  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  \Xa  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  ssjne  with  an  amendment,  aa  f<dlowa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "818,760,000":  and  the  Senaite 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbwed  3:  That  tte  Houae 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tte  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "8163,864,000":  and  tte  Senate 
agree  to  the  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  tte  House 
recede  from  Ita  dlaagreecnant  to  tte  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  aame  with  «n  amendment,  aa  followa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  ]»opoeed  by  aald  amend- 
ment Insert  "83,100,000":  and  UgL  Senate 
agree  to  the  same.  \ 

Amendment  numbered  0:  lliat  th# House 
recede  from  Ita  dlaagreement  to  tte  amend- 
ment of  tte  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  fOUowa:  In 
lieu  of  tte  som  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "840,600,000-:  and  tte  Senate  agree 
to  tte  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  tte  HOuse 
recede  ftom  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amuul- 
ment  of  tte  Senate  numba«d  7,  and  agree  to 
tte  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  tte  sum  propoeed  by  said  amendment 
InseK  "84,600,000":  and  tte  Senate  agree  to 
ttei 


Amendment  numbered  8:  Hist  tte  Boo* 
rsoada  from  ite  dlaagreamant  to  tte  amend- 
ment of  tte  Senate  numbered  8-,  and  agree  to 
tte  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows:  m 
Ilea  of  tte  sniB  prnpn—ii  t»y  m»%M  Mw»^Mi.^^^m 
Inasrt  "86,680,000":  and  tte  Senate  agree  to 
tte  same. 

Amendment  numbered  0:  Ttet  tte  wmm 
recede  from  Ito  disagreement  to  the  aoiend- 
mant  of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
tte  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  la 
Ilea  of  tte  sum  propoeed  by  said  amendmaot 
insert  "86,917,000":  and  tte  Setete  agree  to 
tte  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  Tliat  tte  Boias 
raeede  from  Ita  dlsa^preement  to  tte  amend- 
ment oC  tte  Senate  niuitered  16,  and  agne 
to  tte  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fOUows: 
In  Ilea  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Inaart  "8188,067,000":  and  tte  Senate 
agree  to  tte  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  lliat  tte  House 
recede  from  tte  disagreement  to  tte  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntmibered  16.  and  agnt 
to  ttM  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fcdlows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoesd  by  said  amend- 
— It  InatM  "8106416,000":  and  the  Senate 

.  M  to  tte  same. 

Amendment  nnmberad  17:  Ihat  tte  Hoaae 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  tte  same  wtth  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ilea  of  the  som  propoeed  by  said  >»»H»nd- 
mant  insert  "830.130,000";  and  tte  Senate 
agree  to  tte  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  81 :  That  the  wnnt 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  tte  amend- 
ment of  tte  Senate  numbered  81.  and  agree 
to  tte  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Inaart  "838,000,000":  and  tte  Senate 
agree  to  tte  same. 

Amendment  numbered  S3:  Ttet  tte  Hooae 
recede  from  Ita  rtliegreement  to  the  amand- 
ment  of  tte  Senate  numbered  S3,  and  agne 
to  tte  aame  wtth  an  amendment,  as  foUowe: 
In  lieu  of  tte  sum  propoeed  by  eald  amend- 
ment ineeit  "8800,000":  and  tte  Setete  agiee 
to  the  I 


Amendment  numbered  84 :  Ttet  the  House 
recede  tmn  tta  dlsafl^eement  to  tte  amand- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  84,  and  agiea 
to  tte  aame  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  tea  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "833.660,000":  and  tte  Setete 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86:  Ttet  tte 
House  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  tte 
amendment  of  tte  Senate  numbered  86,  and 
agree  to  tte  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  tte  sum  i»oposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "86,186,000":  and  tte 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Tte  committee  of  conference  report  la 
disagreement  amendmenta  numbered  90,  31. 
33,  38,  34,  36,  36,  and  37. 

JoHx  J.  RooiTXT  (except 
aa  to  amendment  No, 
81). 

BoBBBT  L.  F.  Sncxa, 

JoHM  iL  Slack. 

MxAi.  Smra, 

JOHH  J.  FlTWT,  Jr.. 

OxoaoB  ICsaow. 

FBAiTK  T.  Bow. 

S.  A. 


Managen  tm  the  Part  of  the  Hou$e. 
JOHW  L.  lloCLBXsir. 

'  F.  HyWiLTnga, 

J.  W.  FOLSBiaHT, 
IISIOSBXT  Ohssb  SmTB. 
RoiuirL.  Hkusxa. 

HnUM  L.  FOMO, 

lfn.TON  R.  Yojma. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 
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foan  BxvuuuTOST  SrAxnoMTor  tb>  Com- 


Tte  managers  on  the  part  of  tte  House 
toA  tte  Senate  ai  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  tte  two  Houses  on  tte 
aSaandmanta  of  tte  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJL 
9973)  n***^"g  ^>proprlatlons  for  the  Depart- 
amta  of  State,  justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
judldary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
«ear  ending  June  80, 1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes,  submit  tte  following  Joint  statement 
to  toe  Houae  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  tte  action  agreed  upon  by 
toe  managers  and  recommended  In  toe  ae- 
oompanylng  conference  report: 

TITLB  I — OKPABTICXNT  OV  STATB 

AAmtiUgtration  o/  Foreign  Affairt 
Acquisition,  Operation,  and  Maintenance  of 
BuUdlngs  Abroad 
Amendment  Mo.  1 :  Appropriates  818,780,000 
instead  of  818,000,000  as  propoeed  by  tte 
House  and  819XW0.OOO  as  propoeed  by  tte 
Senate. 

IntematUmal  OrganieaHotu  and  Oonfereneee 
Oontrlbntlona  to  International  Organizations 
Amendment  Mo.  3:  Approprtetes  8163,864,- 
000  instead  of  8163,774,000  as  prc^KMed  by  the 
House  and  8160,680,000  as  proposed  by  the 
8en*te  and  deletee  langiiage  propoeed  by  the 
Houae  relative  to  tte  use  of  excess  foreign 
currencies. 

Funds  to  provide  for  payment  of  dues  to 
tte  International  Center  for  the  Study  of 
toe  Preeervatlon  and  Reetontlon  <a  CiUtural 
Property  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  are  in- 
cluded. 

NO  funds  teve  been  provided  for  payment 
of  duea  to  tte  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion. Tte  oonf  ereee  teve  not  tte  allghtest  In- 
tention of  ever  abandoning  o\ir  membership 
in  the  I  Ji.O. 

We  do  not  loee  our  voting  rlghta  untU  we 
are  two  years  in  arrears.  The  oonfereee  rec- 
ommend that  no  payment  at  aU  te  made  at 
this  time  pending  further  Inqvovement  of 
our  position. 
m— i/\n»  to  Intemattonal  Organisations 
Amendment  Mo.  8 :  Appr(4>riatea  84,798,000 
ss  pn^Msed  by  the  House  Instead  of  84,816,- 
000  as  prc^oaed  by  tte  Senate. 

International  CommiuUma 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Oommls- 
sion,  United  States  and  Mexico 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appn^rlates  $6,380,000 
for  "construction"  as  prcqposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $4,600,000  as  propoMd  by  toe 
Bouse. 

International  Fisheries  Commissions 
Amendment  No.  6:  AK>ropnatee  $8,100,000 
instead  of  $3,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $3318,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

educational  Exchange 
Mutual  Bducatlonal  and  Cultxiral  Kxehange 
ActiviUea 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  840JKX>,- 
000  instead  of  840,000,000  as  propoeed  by  toe 
House  and  843.000,000  as  proposed  by  tte 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Provides  that  not  less 
toan  $4,500,000  shaU  te  used  for  paymenta 
in  excess  foreign  currendee  Instead  of  88,- 
800,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $4.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Center  for  CtUtural  and  Technical  Inter- 

Oumge  between  Eaat  and  Weat 
Amendment  No.  8:  Approprlatea  $6,680,000 
Instead   of   $6,360,000   as   propoeed   by  tte 
House  and  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  toe 
Senate. 

TTXLa  U — DBPAXnCZNT  OT  JDIXICa 

Ugal  AetitHtlet  and  Oeneral  Adtntnittrutkm 
Salaries  and  Bxpmeea,  Community  Btfatloos 
Service 
Amendment  No.  9:  impropriates  $6,917,000 
Instead  of  $6,360,000  as  propoeed  by  toe  House 
and  $6,886,000  aa  propoeed  by  tte  Senate. 


Federal  Frison  System 
Amendment  No.  10:.  Appropriates  $60.8Ol/> 
000  for  "Buildings  and  faciUtlea"  aa  propoeed 
by  tte  Senate  Instead  of  867343.000  as  pro- 
poeed by  tte  House. 

Bureau  of  Nareotiee  and  Dangeroua  Druge 
Amendment  Mb.  11:  Provides  for  toe  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
alxty  passenger  motor  vehicles  ss  propoeed 
by  the  Senate  «w»«*«^  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  as  propoeed  by  toe  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provldee  for  not  to 
exceed  $876,000  for  payment  for  accommoda- 
tions In  toe  District  of  Columbia  in  connec- 
tion wlto  training  faciUtles  as  propoeed  by 
tte  Senate  Instead  of  $800,000  as  propoeed  by 
toe  House. 

Amendment  No.  IS:  Approprlatee  866,080,- 
000  for  "Salsxiee  and  expenses"  as  propoeed 
by  toe  Senate  Instead  of  $67,069,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

nrLB  m — OKPsanaMT  or  coicicncz 

US.  Travel  Service 

Salarlea  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $6,600,- 

000  as  propoeed  by  toe  House  instead  of 

$7,600,000  aa  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Notional  Oceanic  and  Atmotpheric 
Administration 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $183,067,- 
000  Instead  of  $180,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  $186,184,000  as  fwopoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Reeearch,  Development  and  FacUltleB 
Amendnwnt  No.  16:  Appropriates  810ej316.- 
000  Instead  of  $100,000,000  as  propoeed  by  toe 
House  and  $116,480,000  as  proposed  by  toe 
Senate. 

SateUlte  Operations 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  839,190,- 
000  Instead  of  837,600,000  as  propoeed  by  tte 
House  and  830,739,000  as  proposed  by  tte 
Senate. 

Patent  Office 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  18:  An>roprlates  860,360,- 
000  as  prc^Kiaed  by  toe  House  Instead  of 
$69,460,000  as  proposed  by  toe  Senate. 

National  Bureau  of  Standarda 
Research  and  Technical  Servloes 
Amendment  No.  19:  i^tproprlates  $47,000,- 
000  as  propoeed  by  toe  Senate  Instead  of 
$46,000,000  as  propoeed  by  toe  House. 

Jfaritime  Adminiitration 
Ship  Construction 
Amendment  No.  30:  Rq>orted  In  tertinleal 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  toe  part  of 
tte  Houae  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  tte  Senate  amendment  apprt^rlat- 
ing  8338,687,000. 

Operating  Differential  Sut^dles 
(Liquidation  of  contract  autoorlty) 
Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tte  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  tte  Senate  amendment  i4>propslat- 
Uig  8339,146,000. 

Reeearch  and  Development 
Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  aK'roprl- 
ating  $33,760,000. 

Salaries  and  Kxpenses 
Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tte  managers  on  the  part  of 
toe  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  toe  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $33,310,000. 

Maritime  TValnlng 
Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  nuuutgers  on  toe  part  of 


tte  Houae  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  in  toe  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $7,613,000. 

State  Marine  Schocds 
Amendment  No.  26 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tte  part  of 
tte  House  WlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  In  toe  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $3,300,000. 

TITLB  IV — TBS  JUIMUIAST 

Courta  of  Appeals,  dietrlet  oourta,  and  other 
judicial  tervicea 
ScOaries  of  Supporting  Personnel 
Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  toe  part 
of  toe  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  ooncxir  in  toe  Senate  amendment  wtth 
an  amendment  i^tproprlatlng  $68,664,000  In- 
stead of  $68,396,000  as  proposed  by  toe  Senate 
and   inserting  amended  salary  Umltatlona. 
The  managers  on  toe  part  of  toe  Senate  wlU 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  tte 
House  to  toe  amendment  of  toe  Senate. 

Fees  of  Jurors 
Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  In  tecihnlfal 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  toe  part  of 
toe  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  toe  Senate  amendment  providing 
that  not  to  exceed  $100A>0  ahaU  te  available 
for  Uquidation  of  obUgatl<His  ineutred  In 
prior  years. 

Travel  and  MlscaUaneoos  Exprasee 
Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $9,600.- 
000  as  proposed  by  toe  House  Instead  of 
$9,660,000  as  proposed  by  toe  Senate. 

TTTLE  V — aZLATKO  AOXNCIKS 

Commiation  on  American  Shipbuilding 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  30:  Approprlatea  $460,000 
as  propoeed  by  toe  House  Instead  of  $660,000 
as  propoeed  by  toe  Senate. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunitg 
Committton 

Salarlea  and  Expensea 
Amendment  No.  80:  Provldee  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,600,000  for  paymenta  to  State  and 
local  agendea  as  proposed  by  toe  House  In- 
stead of  $3,000,000  as  propoeed  by  tte 
Senate. 

Amendment  Mo.  31 :  Approprlatee  $23X)00,- 
000  instead  of  $33,000/)00  as  proposed  by  tte 
House  and  $37,630i000  as  propoeed  by  tte 
Senate. 

National   Commiation   on  Fire   Prevention 

and  Control 

Salarlea  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriatea  $800/)00 

Instead  of  $400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Tourism  Resources  Review 

Commission 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  $300,000 
as  proposed  by  tte  Senate. 

Small  Buatrteaa  Administration 

Salaries  and  Expensea 

Amendment  No.  34:  i^propriatee  $33,660,- 

000  instead  of  $23300/XX>  as  proposed  by  tte 

House  and  $33^)00,000  as  propoeed  by  tte 

Senate. 

5ubt>ertit>e  Activities  Control  Board 
Salarlea  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  38 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  restricting  use  of  funds. 
Tarij^  Commiation 
Salarlea  and  Ei^ensss 
Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $5,186,- 
000  instead  of  $6,036,000  as  propoeed  by  tte 
House  and  $6,886j000  as  proposed  by  tte 
Senate. 

ooxrwaxatcm  xotaL — with  ooKPABaoia 
The  total  new  budget  (ohUgatlnnal)  aa- 
toorlty  for  tte  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  tte  Oonunlttee  of  Conferenoe.  with 
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SSr^«^"i:S.r:y"2«XS2'S  £SriS^S°^^?^«"^**^""^  in^^ter productivity «ulm<Jefflck«t 

s«i.t.  bmTfan^  M  fouo^i  ^f^„'**f'  fS"^*****^"*-.    *v    .      ^  "'J***  ""P^  '^^^^  expanding  tnu^ 

N«.   budsM    (obUg»ttoiui)  «i^®i^*^*^'**^r^'*^*.'™**"  «d  employment.                          ^^ 

.uthaSTLdanS iS^.  $s. 838, 8M. 800  Tfi^  ^^^J"!^^. ^  ^^^  ***'*®  ""^  *""«  ^  °**^  ^  Interstate  Com- 

Builgrt  estimatM  of  n«w  (ob-  dlfferaac«  and  to  devel<H)  a  program  im-  merce  Commission  Independent  of  the 

Ugattonai)    authority   (m  Proving  the  ability  of  tranaportation  to  Office  of  Management  and  Bodget  by  slv 

amandatD.flaeal  year  1972-  >  4. 316. 803. 000  c&"7  out  its  essential  public  function,  ing  It  the  budgetary  status  of  other  asm 

HouM  wn.  fisem  year  1873—  •  8. 694. 188. 000  Now  the  As8oclati<»i  of  American  RaU-  dee.  such  as  the  General  AccountinT^' 

senate  bui.  flacl  year  1972.-    4.086.088.000  roads,  the  Water  Transport  Association,  flee  and  the  Supreme  CourtrfSeoSSl 

conference  .gre«n-nt- 4.067.116.000  and  the  American  Trucking  Association^  States.  SL^Sin^iJd^S 

^.^T^JSTSS!^\.°°'°^^  **""•  *^^  ^^^  "***«  ***«*  differences   and  growing  fears  both  inside  and  <wtoSe iJ 

^iSSSJ^^SS     Si  done  wl»t  I  requested  they  do.  This  bill  the  Congress  that  S?sup1SSrS£ 

autiu)rtty.     fleoi     J^  Is  Uie  product  of  their  best  efforts.  pendent  agencies  are  betog^SSmS 

aJSit  iiiiiiii  ^  new    +^'^"-^~        It  ^»my  beUef  toat  the  present  weak  by  the  budgetary  ax  of  Sj  «^tS! 

(obugationai)  autbartty  transportation  system  retards  economic  branch. 

(M  amended) ,  flacal  year  growth  throughout  the  country,  feeds  In-  Title  VII  specifies  that  the  effective 

1873 - -149.686.000  flation.  unnecessarily  increases  produc-  date  of  the  act  would  be  the  date  rd 

Houee    bin.    flaoal     year  tion  costs,  and  handicaps  the  Nation's  enactment 

8e2S"bm"fl;^"Vii"  +»*'•««»•«»  »»>S?   Kn,**,f^/*  in  foreign  markets.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  under  no  illusion 

iSa  _T:    "^    '*'     -80  967  000  .«3^  ^^  ^^  contains  seven  tlUes  that  this  bill  wUl  solve  all  of  our  traiS 

iwn 80.067,000  affecting  various  facets  of  the  surface  portation  Ills.  But  I  beUeve  it  wlU  m^ 

'liMflude.  811.806.000  In  btidcet  amend-  transportation  system.  an  effective  begimUnT  I  hone  thatS 

John  J.  rookkt  (except  ^y^I-^I^^  a  new  program  similar  have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  con- 
as  to  amendment  No.  *?       ,  ?f^,')5^"**°  Finance  Corpora-  slder  this  legislative  proposal. 
81).  tion  of  the  lOSO's  and  1940's.  EstaWished  ^^ 
Robot  L.  p.  8KX8.  within    the    Departmoit    of    Treasury  ^~^^^^^~~~~ 
John  M.  SLACK.  would  be  a  division  authorized  to  pro-  B£ARINE  SANCTUARIES 
NsAi,  SMITH,  vide  a  maTlmnm  of  $5  billion  In  out-  ThP  SPFATriiTj  rrn^o.. .  r^M>.,4^,,     _j 

Mauc  AKDaxws,  enable  for  more  than  15  percent  of  the        Mr.   LENT.   Mr     Speaker    tomorrow 

itanagtn  on  the  Part  of  the  House.        *"j^o^  financial  assistance.  when  we  consider  the  adoption  of  H.R 

John  L.  McCLDiAif ,  Jitle  H  contams  provisions  affecting     9727.  the  Marine  Protection    Rew^wh 

^x«  j^K.^«n„.  '^J'f^tj^'T'''^f  ^^  ^^ i^S!'-     «"«*  SanctiSAcV^M97l  iS^ 

Rknwt  f.  HoLLntos.  state  Commerce  Conunission  and  dls-     offer  an  amendmmt  trx  tifi*.  rnr  )^  ♦hoT 

iZ^^^c^;  s«rH       SSS»  "^mS^  ^^"^  "^  ':^-  bm!  wwcrd^:?i.*?hr^tSiSr^ 

SSiS^S^         •  SSS^^^^^-T^*^*"*'^"*^*^  of  marine  sanctuaries.                 "«^™«"* 

iS^L  P^^      •  ^nSSS*  J?t  M^  ass«sment  of  i  would  like  to  say  first,  however,  that 

MILTON  RYotxHo,  m2lf/^5?*K*  ^.t^^L'^^Vf  ^®  ^  »«"«^«  *t»e  Committee  on  Merchant 

Managtrt  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  »narket  value  than  the  ratio  used  In  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  reported  an 

^^— ^—  S!"?^«^\.°'  *"  o"^er  property.  The  important    measure    to    conS^ean 

State  taxation  leglslaUon  is  similar  to  a  dumping  of  waste  matSiaLwSh  te^ 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  Mil  passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  91st  celleSuJ  neS?  ev?S  r2S«:rSS^I  oS- 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  ^^^jT^  ,„  ,^^^^  ^♦i,   ^    _.       ,  ™®"^  *^®  committee  for  its  fine  efforts, 

rollcall  No.  205.  on  the  motion  to  table  Tr?S^«S.^?ft^«^ir^^  extension  of  i  firmly  believe,  however,  that  one  sig- 

the  motion  to  instruct  Uie  House  con-  ^tJ^^^J^^^^^^^^V^^'^  niflcant  environmental  safeguard  must 

ferees  on  HH.  9272  to  agree  to  tiie  Sen-  JJ^ShJ-^J^^^^      ^   *^  *? "C  ^  ^^^  ^  *^«  ^^^  ''^ch  the  committee 

ate    amendments    regarding   additional  S,h  «^iS.  ?.2$SLS^^~*lf? "J'***^^  discussed  inits  hearings  on  HJl.  9727  but 

duties  for  ttie  Subversives  Activities  Con-  ??„  J^^^it*^*    r™^  products,  and  neglected  to  address  in  Uie  legislation  as 

trol  Board.  I  was  unavoidably  detained  S?ti2^?fl^  n°^^«'l^^'^"^*^''^'*"  "'P^^' 

In  my  office.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  fv^V^i,  Jr^it!?  P^^^op  ^^  clear  as  my  coUeagues  are  aware.  H Jl.  9727 

have  voted  against  the  motion.  »«^Lo«L     rr  ^r?w  **  ^w****  ^*»n-  is  basically  a  bill  which  will  regulate  Uie 

22r^"*^  °'  ?7  *****  commodities  Is  dumping  of  harmful  substances  into  our 

^""^"^^  £!^°1[S!*®^/S,"*i^ "*****  P"^"*^  ^  *"^^  Nations  coastal  and  other  waters. 

SURFACE    TRANSPORTATION    ACT  "^iri  ^  pT;       ,  "econd  iwovWon  ex-  TlUe  m  of  the  bill,  however,  authorizes 

OF  1971  tends  regiilation  of  for-Wre  truck  trans-  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  marine 

/M-  An  A  tiro     w  ^      ..         _.  portation  to  livestock,  processed  poulfar.  sanctuaries  in  our  oceans,  coastal  and 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per-  imported  and  cooked  flsh,  and  other  agri-  other  waters  desimat^bv  th^^HM^Pterv 

^'^^'^^^'^'^Tf'^l'^-  ^t^  conunodlties.  -riie  Uiird  p^-  of  C^e"e  STelfaslI  S  p^e^S 

«^,w  f        "^^  *"**  ^""^""^  ^  "■  !L°°  provides  expeditious  procedures  for  or  restoring  such  areas  for  Uieir  consS- 

^r  inAMS  JAr  s™.»ir«.  T  4«*wv,„.-  tf®  abandonment  of  light  density  raU  vation.  recreational,  ecological,  or  es- 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  Introduce  lines.  thetic  values  These  marine  sanctuaries 

tor  appropriate  ref eraice  Uie  "Surface  TlUe  IV.  pertaining  to  grade-crossing  which  would  beSSS^toto^SSdOT-' 

3!rf?2fiv^">^«*l'^^^"™",^  safety,  would  amend  existing  law  ^o^  ness  ai^£i?u?^?oS5^j£S^S. 

^Z^  ^  *^*^®'  **?^  the  process  of  re-  require  Uiat  5  percent  of  ttie  total  of  aU  would  be  out  of  boundsto  toe  d^S 

storing  U^  country's  surface  ti^nspor-  Federal  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  for  or  dispoLl  ?f  harmful  wStS    ''""^"^ 

^? T  ^^7tJll^^^°^  necessary  highway  purposes  shaU  be  used  for  raU-  One  activity  which  has  long  been  at  tiie 

istre^SLl^S^n^!^™^  "***  highway  grade-crosdng  safety  purposes,  forefront  of  the  argmnent  coJ<Silng  Uie 

5?SS^Sl«^ifSS»1^T^^;^    -  J2,w^  restores  Uie  investinent  tax  preservation  of  our  Nation's  coastUnes. 

♦T^iS^^H^T  kLS^?^**^,?^**^  '^^^  '"  ™^*^<'  transportation  equip-  eatiiaries.  weUands,  and  beaches  is  ttie 

2T^^v2^Vinc.°^.?*M*'^»'*"*  ment.  expands  ttie  5-year  amortization  offshore  drilling  of  oU.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil 

^v^  tS?.SS^^r,iL  .1^"*"^**°";  P™^o°«  formerly  applicable  only  to  poUution  has^umerous  times  despoiled 

^ve  the  entire  transportation  syston.  I  raihroad  rolling  stock  to  other  surface  our  beaches  and  cOTtaminatPd  our  near- 

Sd'^tJ^n  ^'^  fr^.?^' '*" '""  transportation  equipment,  and  ellmlna^  ZS^Srl^S^^^^^^^ 

^S2?^iS,fS.V**^i*''t*^'"if"  toe  minimum  tax  on  5-year  amortization,  survival  of  most  marinTaSmisUiS  are 

2S,^v^nf^^t°JSH*^**r"°?'  ^etavestinent  credit,  in  particular,  la  a  taken  for  man's  food.  Over  a  long  period 

witii  perhaps  pertinent  additions  for  air  proven  economic  stimulant  and  results  of  time,  ttils  peralstent  p«dlution  may  In- 
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terf  ere  with  the  normal  Me  processes  of 
the  organisms — as  well  as  killing  them 
outright  at  high  concentrations. 

The  result  is  the  progressive  disap- 
pearance of  ususdly  abundant  fish,  shell- 
fish, birds  and  assorted  creatures  of  the 
sea.  Surviving  organisms  of  food  value 
to  man  may  be  permanentiy  con- 
taminated with  petroleum  hydrocarbons 
that  could  be  hazardous  to  health. 

Studies  imdertaken  of  numerous  in- 
cidents of  oil  rig  blowouts  and  tanker 
spills  have  underlined  the  costly  and 
damaging  fact  that  oil  slicks  unleashed 
on  our  coasts  are  In  no  way  whatever 
compatible  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  tiUe.  ^        _^„ 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
mandate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Ul- 
terior impose  a  moratorium  on  the  is- 
suance of  all  new  leases  for  extraction  of 
oU  in  those  offshore  areas  under  con- 
sideration for  designation,  or  actually 
designated,  as  marine  sanctuaries. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendment  will  in  no  way  affect  licens- 
ing for  ongoing  exploration  for  petro- 
leum reserves  off  our  coasts  or  the  re- 
newal of  existing  leases  for  drilling.  It 
will  simply  bar  new  drilling  operaticms 
In  those  areas  designated  as  marine 
sanctuaries  or  under  study  for  possible 
designation. 

I  realize  that  there  are  gouig  to  be 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  will  be  a 
bit  squeamish  about  the  intent  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  make  perfect- 
ly clear  that  my  intent  Is  not  to  impose 
unreasonable  standards  upon  one  in- 
dustry. 

My  intent,  Mr.  Speaker  is  to  prevent 
the  inevitable,  yet  hopefully  Isolated,  oc- 
casions of  further  contamination  of 
those  select  areas  which  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
seen  fit  to  accord  special  status  in  this 
legislation  because  of  their  noteworthy 
conservation,  recreational,  ecological  and 
esthetic  values. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  unreasonable 
to  me  that  at  this  moment,  when  we 
have  a  real  opportunity  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  these  special  areas  from  the  out- 
set, we  should  grasp  that  opportunity 
now  rather  than  having  to  come  back  to 
this  Chamber  at  some  future  time,  after 
the  mistakes  have  been  made  and  Ir- 
reparable dsunage  has  been  done,  to 
rectify  this  legislati(»i. 

I  would  hope  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  can  readily  see  the  necessity 
for  my  amendment  if  we  are  to  address 
these  environmental  dangers  realisti- 
cally rather  than  in  a  piecemeal  fashion. 
I  might  add  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  California 
(Mr.  TiAGXTX) ,  a  veteran  Member  of  this 
body,  has  seen  fit  to  join  in  support  of 
my  amendment  because  of  his  firsthand 
experience  with  the  tragedy  of  an  oil  rig 
blowout  in  his  own  district  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

I  will  certainly  welcome  any  and  all 
support  from  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
feel  as  I  do  about  the  potential  dangers 
of  oil  drilling  In  our  marine  sanctuaries. 


NEW  MEDICAL-DENTAL  MILITARY 
ACADEMIES:  A  PROPOSAL  TO 
SUPPLEMENT  "IHE  SUPPLY  OP 
DOCTORS  AND  DENTISTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Coma)  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CXyiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  be- 
gan to  imderstand  the  dimensions  of 
what  is  termed  our  health  care  crists.  I 
undertook  to  study  some  of  the  complex 
problems  that  contribute  to  our  cur- 
rent health  dilemma. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  was  the 
current  shortage  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists. Instead  of  this  situation  improv- 
ing, it  is  reliably  estimated  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Health  that  by 
1980  we  will  be  short  24,000  physicians 
and  56,000  dentists. 

These  figures,  I  submit  indicate  one 
reason  why  our  Nation  labors  under  a 
very  costly  medical  system,  a  medical  sys- 
tem that  has  been  seriously  challenged  as 
inferior  to  that  of  other  less  affluent 
nations.  The  best  medical  Indicators  con- 
firm this  judgment.  The  United  States 
ranks  13th  among  industrial  nations  in 
infant  mortaUty,  11th  in  life  expectancy 
for  women,  and  18th  in  life  expectancy 
for  men. 

These  figures  indicate  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. These  figures  can  be  better  under- 
stood when  we  realize  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  secure  a  doctor  in  the  inner 
city  or  in  many  rural  areas. 

■me  effect  of  the  physician  and  den- 
tist shortage  can  be  felt  by  most  citizens 
in  the  increasUig  cost  of  doctor's  visits 
and  the  increasing  refusal  of  doctors  to 
make  house  calls  because  of  the  demand 
on  the  doctor's  time,  et  cetera.  The  cost 
of  medical  care  rose  125  percent  from 
1946  to  1967  and  the  cost  for  health  care 
will  approach  $200  bilUon  by  1980.  Shice 
1965  physician's  fees  have  averaged  a  7- 
percent  increase  annually. 

Necessary  efforts  to  streamline  medical 
training  although  imperative,  did  not  eip- 
pear  to  fill  the  physician-dentist  short- 
falls. The  only  means  to  increase  medical 
msoipower  Is  to  construct  new  medical 
schools. 

As  I  studied  the  problem  of  new  medi- 
cal-dental schools,  I  was  struck  by  the 
costs  of  construction  and  initial  plan- 
ning. Of  these  factors,  construction  was 
by  far  the  most  prohibitive.  Although  It 
is  difficult  to  Cnd  an  acc^ted  formula 
for  construction  costs,  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  estimates 
that  is  costs  $250,000  per  entering  stu- 
dent. 

It  seemed  practical  then  to  use  existing 
faclUties  to  cut  down  cost.  Since  again 
there  are  no  set  criteria  for  establishing 
medical  or  dental  schools,  I  reason  that 
access  to  a  large  well-equipped  hospital 
faculty  would  be  the  most  cost-effective 

There  are,  fortunately,  such  facilities 
exlstant.  The  large  miUtary  hospitals  are 
not  being  used  efTectively  for  teaching 
hospitals  and  I  am  proposing  that  some 
of  these  hospitals  be  the  bases  of  three 
new  Medical-Dental  MlUtary  Academies 
for  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  the  Vvnf. 


Although  there  is  no  established  size 
for  teaching  hospitals,  the  Army  alone 
currenUy  has  three  1,000  bed  operational 
hospitals:  Walter  Reed,  1,355;  Brooke. 
San  Antonio,  1,038;  Fitzsinunons,  Den- 
ver, 1,085.  The  Navy  has  five  medical  hos- 
pitals with  near  or  over  1,000  beds:  Be- 
thesda,  902;  Oakland,  1,150;  Philadel- 
phia, 1,164;  Portsmouth,  Va..  1,412;  St. 
AB>ans,  N.Y.,  1,208.  The  Wilford  HaU  Air 
Force  Hospital  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base  has  over  1,000  beds. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  with 
the  support  of  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  establishes  these  three  new 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Medical-Den- 
tal MUitary  Academies. 

This  bill  Is  specifically  designed  to 
serve  two  inter-related  goals:  Increase 
the  supply  of  physicians  and  dentists, 
and  accomplish  this  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective manner. 

This  is  accomplished  by  establishing 
three  new  medical-dental  schools  and  by 
using  existing  military  hospitals  as  the 
centers  of  training. 

This  proposal  has  other  advantages.  II 
will  be  the  first  all  governmental  medi- 
cal education  program.  This  feature 
could  open  the  entire  field  (rf  medldne 
to  socioeconomic  groups  that  have  been 
largrely  excluded  from  medicine  by  the 
high  cost  of  medical  education. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wd- 
fare  that  it  costs  as  much  as  $100,000  to 
educate  one  medical  student  for  1  year. 
For  dental  students  yearly  costs  are  as 
high  as  $15,000  per  year.  Admittedly, 
there  are  Federal  and  State  programs 
which  assist  the  student,  but  for  the  stu- 
dent from  modest  and  low-income  fami- 
lies, the  cost  of  a  medical  or  dental  edu- 
cation Is  prohibitive. 

This  new  proposal  establishes  wpUea- 
tion  procedures  similar  to  those  used  for 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  Colorado 
brings.  This  allows  applicants  to  com- 
pete f reiely  and  openly  for  Congressional 
or  Presidential  nominations. 

Therefore,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Military  Medical-Dental  Acad- 
emies, students  wiU  be  able  to  be  judged 
not  on  their  socioeconomic  background 
but  on  theh*  Intellectual  capability,  the 
qualities  found  in  every  social  strata  but 
only  too  Infrequentiy  encouraged  In  the 
lower  and  middle  classes. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  for  alterna- 
tive service.  Should  the  graduates  of 
these  military  medical-dental  academies 
not  be  needed  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  of  Defense  working 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  establish  alternative 
service  in  medically  deprived  areas. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  American  medical 
crisis  is  caused  by  a  number  of  factors. 
In  proposing  these  new  Medical-Dental 
Academies,  I  believe  that  they  wUl  have 
a  significant  effect  on  a  major  cause  of 
the  current  crisis:  th?  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists. 

I  am  proud  to  be  joined  in  presenting 
this  novel  legislation  by  the  Honorable 
Ella  Gbasso,  Frakk  Ho«ton,  Fsahx 
Brasco,  Johk  Dbki,  Sktxour  Halpom. 
and  Fkko  Roonkt. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  OR.  FRANK 
ROeSMBLATT 


Hie  SPKAKER.  Dbder  a  ivevloui  or- 
der of  the  BOOM,  tbe  gentlemaa  fram 
Nev  York  iUr.  Cabit)  Is  recognlaed  for 
30  mlniitm. 

Mr.  CARK7  or  New  Torfc.  Mr.  l^iteaker, 
I  take  this  time  during  the  pMMce  of  the 
9ad  Congress  to  call  attention  to  an 
ereot  which  had  an  element  of  tragedy 
attached  to  it,  in  that  a  man  whom  we 
ndght  eaU  a  uolvenal  dtlaen  was  called 
to  his  eternal  reward  at  a  very  early  age. 
X  refer  to  tbe  recent  death,  on  July  11. 
of  tbe  distinguished  member  of  the  New 
York  academic  community.  Dr.  Rank 
Rosenblatt,  who  was  a  most  gifted  hu- 
man being.  Dr.  Rosenblatt  had  made  his 
entire  Ufe  a  oontrlbution  to  mankind. 
Close  by  to  the  Ci^Dltol  here,  during  a 
period  of  recreation,  he  suffered  a  boat- 
ing accident  which  took  his  life.  In  this 
brief  ^Isode,  we  saw  the  ending,  at 
least  for  this  time,  of  a  career  of  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  in  the  field  of  the 
academic  and  in  the  field  of  human 
resources. 

Dr.  Rosenblatt's  career  as  scientist.  In- 
ventor, and  as  a  professor  and  leader  at 
Cornell  Dniverstty  In  the  great  State  of 
New  Yoik.  marked  him  as  a  most  dedi- 
cated dtiaien.  and  It  brings  to  mind,  as  I 
said,  the  ooncQit  which  we  always  try  to 
undNstand  of  the  universal  man. 

Dr.  Frank  Rosenblatt  was  known  to 
many  communities,  including  the  world 
of  politics.  He  was  strong  in  his  sense 
of  devotion  and  dedication  to  mankind, 
Strang  In  the  field  on  the  side  of  activi- 
ties for  lasting  peace,  and  for  more  un- 
derstanding among  nations  and  among 
peoide. 

Members  of  Congress  In  this  body  who 
knew  him  well  and  worked  with  him  In 
his  various  endeavors  diare.  I  knoir,  a 
deep  sense  of  loss. 

Tbe  manorial  services  at  Cornell  Unl- 
"versl^  on  July  16  were  moving  and 
poignant  and  I  think  should  be  widely 
appreciated. 

I  thertf  ore  Inclode  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
maiks  some  of  the  comments  that  were 
made  during  the  course  of  that  cere- 
mony. I  think  they  r^resent  a  most  sen- 
sitive appraisal  of  this  significant  young 
person  whose  mind  and  character  we 
cherish. 

Dr.  Prank  Rosoiblatt's  q^lrit  wlD.  I 
hope,  endure  through  others  who  win  be 
ln«>izcd  to  follow  In  his  footsteps,  be- 
cause throotfiout  his  life  he  gave  f  redy 
and  geoerously  to  young  people  who  were 
In  his  classes  and  In  his  oompany  and. 
In  fact,  he  made  Us  Ufe  a  total  Insirfra- 
tfam  to  the  young  peoide  around  him. 

We  all  know  many  of  Dr.  Rosenblatt's 
associates  in  the  academic  cooununlty 
who  have  worked  in  the  p<dittcal  arena, 
and  those  of  us  in  Washington  are.  of 
eourse.  very  keenly  aware  of  the  many 
activlttes  carried  on  by  Dr.  Rosenblatt's 
brother,  a  distinguished  dtlsen  of  Wash- 
IngUm  and  New  York,  Mr.  Maurice 
RosenMatt,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bemlce 
Krans.  Mamloe  RoeepMatt,  who  Is 
known  to  many  of  os.  Is  one  «^io.  in  the 
tradition  of  that  family,  a  great  New 
York  family,  has  worked  very  earnestly 
to  Improve  politics  In  our  country,  and 


therefore  to  Improve  our  eountry 
through  better  politics.  Ifourioe  Rosen- 
blatt has  served  as  national  chairman 
of  the  Nattooal  Committee  tot  an  Kf- 
f  eetive  Congress,  and  I  know  his  sense  of 
loss  must  be  very  great  la  that  his  young 
brother  has  left  the  Add  and  left  it.  In 
a  sense,  much  richer  for  his  major  oon- 
trttmtlon  in  the  fidd  of  cognitive  sys- 
tems research  programs  and  in  Intdlec- 
tual  pursuits  In  advancing  our  under- 
standing of  the  thinking  mechanism  of 
man.  not  bdng  o(mtent  to  confine  his  re- 
search to  pure  science,  but  to  apply  tbe 
science  of  tbe  understanding  of  man  to 
his  everyday  activities  in  the  world. 

We  who  are  In  the  world  today  have 
lost,  indeed,  a  rich  resource  in  that  Dr. 
Prank  RoewiMatt  Is  no  longer  with  us. 
but  I  think  the  articles  of  eulogy  which 
I  shall  put  in  the  Rsooas  at  this  point 
particularly  and  deQ>ly  demonstrate  the 
mark  he  made  upon  the  community  In 
which  he  lived. 

The  artide  and  the  euk)gie8  referred 
to  are  as  follows: 

{Ttcm.  tlM  NMr  Tork  TlmM,  July  13. 1971] 

Ds.  numc  BoaBiraLATT  nas  at  43;  Taught 

RSUSOBIOLOaT  AT  OcmxKLL 

Mtmtom.  Md.,  J\Uy  19— Or.  Fnak  Romd- 
lilatt.  —nelatt  pnAtamM  of  neurobiology  at 
OomeU  TTnlvsnity.  died  here  yeoterday  In  s 
boating  aoetdaat.  It  wm  bla  48d  birthday.  He 
Uved  In  Brooktondale.  N.T.,  sn  Ithsoa 
suburb. 

An  originator  at  peroeptlve  theory,  he  had 
developed  an  experimental  maioniyi  that 
oould  be  trained  to  Identify  automatloally 
objeeU  or  patterns  such  ae  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Tlie  tnatnunent  «u  an  electro- 
meehanlcal  denee  oonslefcing  of  a  eenaiiy 
umt  of  photo  oella  that  viewed  the  pattern 
■bown  at  the  maohlne.  — nrrtatlon  unite  that 
wwitalnad  the  maohlnels  meoMry  *t»«^  ;«. 
■ponae  units  tliat  dbqtiayed  vleimlly  lU  pat- 
tem-reoognttlon 


■DOCATKO  AT  COSinU, 

The  eon  of  the  late  Dr.  Vtank  Roeenblatt 
and  Katherlne  Roeenblatt.  the  adentlst  wae 
bom  July  ll,  loas.  in  New  Bochelle.  N.T. 
He  obtained  hie  AJ.  from  Oomell  In  19S0 
and  his  PhJ>.  In  1066.  Be  then  went  to  the 
OomeU  Aerooaotleal  Laboratory  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  was  euooeeilTely  reeearoh  psyobol- 
oglat,  eenlor  peyehologlst  and  ohlef  of  the 
oognlUM  ^sterns  eeotlon. 

In  1900  Dr.  Boeenblatt  went  to  Oomell'a 
Ithaoa  oampus  ai  director  of  the  oognltlve 
aystems  research  program  and  aa  lecturer  In 
peyobolocy.  Seven  years  later  he  Joined  the 
section  on  neurobiology  and  behavior  within 
the  newly  formed  dlvlaloQ  of  biological  sd- 
enoea  and  became  an  aeeodate  profeeaor.  At 
his  death  he  was  acting  obalrman  of  the  aec- 

Dr.  BoeenblatfS  research  Interests  were 
broad.  One  aspect  dealt  with  models  of  brain 
function.  In  1986  be  deecrlbed  what  he  called 
a  Perceptron.  an  electronic  device  con- 
structed on  biological  principles  that  showed 
an  ability  to  learn.  He  developed  the  con- 
cept In  a  book,  "Principles  of  Nerodynamlce." 
and  gave  a  course  In  brain  meohanlama  and 
models. 


In  1900,  he  Investigated  the  transfer  of 
learned  behavior  from  trained  to  naive  rats 
by  the  Injeotkm  of  brain  eztraots  and  piU>- 
USbed  eoctenslvtf  y  in  this  ana. 

Dr.  Bossnblatt  was  also  Interested  In 
astrooomy.  AS  his  deatfa  be  was  trying  to 
develop  a  sew  method  for  the  dsteetlon  of 
satelUtesL 

Be  Is  survived  by  a  sister.  Mrs.  Bemlce 


of  Hew  Tork,  and  a  brotlMr,  Ifeurlas 
Mt  WaahlngtOD. 

A  memoclal  asrrlee  wlU  be  held  at  Oomtf 
in  Ithaoa  at  date  to  be  announoed. 


MftiioaiAi.  Bsavica  voa  PiAifx 

Jtn.T  10, 1871.  Ooanu.  Umvsnmr 

J'atAer  PsvM  OoMiMr;  AU  of  us  are  here  to- 
day to  share  the  mourning  and  alao  to  cele- 
brate the  lUe  of  a  person  whom  we  loved:  a 
ooUeague,  a  friend,  a  brother  to  anyone  who 
had  the  prlvUege  to  know  him.  At  the  le- 
(luest  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  loved 
him  most  deeply,  the  memorial  service  for 
Vtank  Boaenblatt  will  be  simple  and  honest. 
Kveryone  who's  here  by  rights  could  q>eak, 
and  should.  Because  there  are  many  oveifluw^ 
Ing  words  and  sllencee  that  we  would  like  to 
share  with  everybody.  Those  who  do  apeak, 
will  speak  from  their  own  personal  recoUee- 
tlons.  and  after  we've  shared  this  memcrtal 
service  we  will  all  go  to  his  house  If  you  want 
to.  to  talk  to  each  other,  to  console  and  to  be 
olase  with  those  who  loved  him,  llie  person 
who  wOl  speak  to  us  flzst  is  Dr.  O'Brien,  head 
of  the  Division  of  Biological  Sdenoes.  and  a 
very  doee  friend  of  Frank. 

Dr.  JHeaord  (yBrien:  It  was  my  prlvUege  to 
know  Prank  for  snmethlng  like  ten  yean, 
and  when  someone  who's  been  doee  to  one 
for  this  length  of  time  is  suddenly  taken 
from  ua,  It's  a  time  when  we  look  back  on 
that  knowledge,  that  relation.  And  espedally 
when  Ifs  an  unusual  man,  aa  In  Prank's  cass, 
we  try  to  ask  oursslves  what  It  Is  that  was 
un\iaual  about  him.  and  about  the  relation- 
ship. And  In  the  last  days.  In  casting  my 
mind  back,  to  try  and  think  why  he  was  a 
special  man.  It  seemed  to  me  that  It  cc»nes 
ba^  to  the  question  of  what  university  pro- 
feeeors  are  all  about.  Most  of  us  ars  rathsr 
schlaold  Individuals:  we  have  two  kinds  of 
Uvea.  One  Is  that  at  the  sotudar.  and  the 
teacher,  and  the  seeker  after  truth,  and  the 
sort  of  person  you  think  at  when  you  think 
of  groves  of  acadame  and  Ivory  towers,  who 
Is  not  concerned  with  »At,  or  with  seU-lntar- 
sst,  or  with  his  own  personal  rewards,  but 
only  with  pushing  back  the  understanding  of 
the  universe.  But  most  of  us  alao  Uve  on  a 
second  plane,  and  a  relatively  stilish  plans, 
which  Is  ooiu>emed  with  things  like  rank,  and 
Income,  and  tenure,  and  promotions,  and 
numbers  of  square  feet  of  laboratory  q>aoe, 
and  numbers  of  grants,  and  things  of  this 
kind.  And  most  of  xu  do  a  reasonably  good 
balancing  act  between  these  two  kinds  of 
personality.  And  I  think  the  strange  thing 
about  Ptank  was  that  be  lived  almost  ex- 
clusively In  that  first  w<ffld.  and  he  was  al- 
ways totally  unconcerned  with  his  own  wel- 
fare and  with  praotlcal  things.  He  dldnt  care 
how  he  dreesed.  or  how  be  rode  in  his  ear. 
and  in  the  several  years  in  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  his  Chairman,  he  never 
came  to  speak  to  me  about  secretaries  and 
footages,  and  bow  to  get  another  grant,  but 
always  about  science  and- the  discoveries  In 
his  laboratory  the  day  before.  He  was,  I 
would  say,  not  a  prudent  man,  he  dldnt  take 
advantage  of  things  for  himself,  nor  look  out 
for  himself.  For  Instance,  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  he  enjoyed  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  ddlars  a  year  In  reeearch  grants, 
from  agendee  that  thought  his  work  was 
worth  doing,  and  he  was  a  victim  of  the 
ICansfleld  amendment,  and  within  a  few 
years  that  money  melted  like  summer  snow 
and  soon  he  had  very  little  left  In  the  last 
few  months. 

And  yet  all  these  sort  of  drastic  happen- 
ings bad  remarkably  little  effect  upon  Prank, 
be  was  sorry  for  his  coUeft^ues  and  for  his 
students,  who  were  put  out  by  tbeee  situa- 
tions, but  somehow  It  dldnt  impinge  on 
him  emotionally,  as  it  would  for  many  peo- 
ple. And  this  Imprudence,  which  was  sort  of 
a  lovable  character  of  his,  extended  in  ao 
many  dlfferetat  aapects  of  his  life.  Por  in- 
stanee.  I  well  remember  the  place  when  bis 
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tanure  came  up.  As  yoa  know,  wlian  a  unl- 
vanity  grants  tenure.  It  declaraa  tt  will  sup- 
port a  man  for  the  reet  of  hU  Ufe.  and  tor 
Sost  professors  this  is  a  terribly  saaloas 
time  In  life,  and  one  they  think  about  a 
great  deal,  and  try  and  make  sure  that  the 
flifUHM  are  favoratde  and  everything  works 
out  well,  and  when  some  five  to  six  yean 
tgo  Frank's  tenure  came  up  I  found  It  im- 
possible to  nu>ve  him  in  prudent  directions. 
I  pleaded  with  him  to  make  sure  his  research 
was  published  In  respectable  Journals,  and 
bs  oouldnt  understand  me.  beca\ise  it  was 
available  in  Ubrarles,  and  pet^e  oould  read 
it  if  they  wanted  it,  and  vrtiat  any  tenure 
eommlttee  thought  about  It  mattwed  noth- 
ing to  him.  At  tbe  very  time  when  bis  ten- 
nis was  about  to  come  up,  be  came  up  with 
an  Imaginative,  and  entlrdy  out  of  place 
propoeal  to  look  for  a  life  from  outer  space, 
by  studying  coherent  light,  received  ftom 
the  universe.  And  I  begged  him  not  to  put 
sncb  an  in^jrudent  propoeal  at  such  a  deli- 
cate Ume.  because  I  said  there  were  many 
psople  .  .  .  your  character  is  dlsputattous. 
Rank,  there  are  thcee  who  will  say  this  Is 
Just  another  mark  of  how  you're  not  a  solid 
eitlaen.  And  needlees  to  say.  Prank  oouldnt 
understand  me.  He  said,  "But  that's  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  it's  a  good  Idea  and  It's  a  good 
proposal,  I'm  going  to  put  It  forward."  And 
be  did.  This  Imprudence  extended  to  his  se- 
lection of  all  his  reeearch  career.  He  would 
never  do,  aa  prudent  pcofeasois  do.  pick  out 
lome  small  aspect  of  the  physical  universe 
whleb  could  be  studied,  and  co\ild  reascm- 
ably  be  expected  to  produce  solutions  In  a 
year  or  two  so  that  waanaoint  oould  come  \ip 
with  a  sensible  reputation.  Instead,  he  would 
reach  out  and  grasp  the  biggest  problems 
that  he  coidd  aee.  and  apply  hlmadf .  Mroip 
hlmseU  Into  the  study  of  them,  without  any 
raoognltlon  of  the  fact  that  if  he  made  bad 
eholcee,  or  If  he  choee.  as  he  usually  did, 
prablems  which  were  not  likely  to  yield  a 
solution  vdthln  ten  or  twenty  years,  that 
this  would  redoxind  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
never  worked  that  way. 

Be  biiUt  up,  in  fact,  two  reeearch  reputa- 
tions. One  grew  out  of  his  invention,  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  of  an  Instrument  called 
a  Perceptron,  an  electronic  device  that  was 
able  to  learn  the  recognition  of  patterns,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  publicity  about  it 
at  the  time,  which  streesed  the  utility  of  this, 
and  how  it  bad  led  to  the  poeslblllty  of  mak- 
ing machines  which  oould  do  things  like  scan 
radsr  screens,  and  do  practical  useful  things 
like  that.  And  of  course  the  real  basis  of  that 
research  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  his  Inten- 
tion was  to  find  out  the  fundamentals  of 
bow  brains  wtx'k,  he  wanted  to  ask  himself: 
what  are  the  mintmiim  nvmiber  of  things 
that  a  brain  has  to  have  physically  in  order 
to  perform  tbe  ama?ilng  things  it  doee,  per- 
tlcularly  in  the  area  of  recognition,  and  mem- 
ory and  learning,  and  thcee  related  events. 
And  so  for  years,  he  wrote  and  reeearcbed  In 
this  whole  area  of  artlfldal  Intelligence,  and 
we  still  dont  know  whether  In  fact  he  was 
on  the  right  track,  or  whether  It  was  a  false 
track.  What  we  do  know  Is  that  the  years  of 
research  there  that  he  and  colleagues  built 
op,  open  up  to  us,  make  clear  to  us,  that  the 
understanding  of  this  very  Important  bio- 
logical phenomena,  were  things  that  one 
eould  study,  one  could  reeearch  for.  one 
eould  think  about,  one  oould  analyse.  And 
whether  or  not  brains  turned  out  to  be  wired 
up,  tbe  way  Perceptrons  are,  is  Isss  Impor- 
tant than  tbe  fact  that  he  lifted  the  veU  and 
enabled  us  to  examine  all  these  jKioBlbllltles 
and  see  that  ideas  like  this  were  within 
human  grasp. 

And  then  five  yean  ago,  be  was  also  very 
imprudent  in  that  he  became  faadnated  by 
a  report  that  if  one  trained  rate  In  particular 
tasks,  you  could  transfer  some  of  that  train- 
ing to  another  rat,  by  Injecting  brain  extracts 
of  the  first.  Now  we  know  these  days  that  In 
tact  those  early  reports  were  probably  wrong. 


they  made  extravagant  olatma.  And  yet  Frank 
devoted  aeveral  yean,  th«  laat  yean  of  his 
lite,  to  that,  and  to  my  mind  abowed  oon- 
vlndngly  that  whoever  aUowed  the  initial 
reporU  of  larger  effects  were  indeed  wrong, 
there  la  Indeed  a  amaU  but  extremely  Im- 
portant effect;  and  the  devotloa  with  which 
he  pursued  thla.  the  care  and  the  acientlflc 
acumen  he  brotight  to  pursuing  this  tremen- 
dous task,  which  couldnt  conceivably  be  fin- 
ished within  a  decade  or  two,  were  also  trib- 
utes to  the  sort  of  mind  he  had,  and  the  sort 
of  person  that  he  was.  And  In  this  too  be 
was  widely  recognised,  he  built  a  new  Inter- 
national reputation  In  the  second  area,  and 
only  a  few  months  ago  was  in  Budapest  giv- 
ing lecturee  in  international  sympoatum  on 
this  work. 

FlnaUy.  I  must  say  that  quite  outtfde 
these  rdatlvdy  narrow  q>heres.  his  mind 
knew  no  limits,  quite  literaUy.  and  In  Feb- 
ruary he  published,  NeuroXHotofiiat  published 
a  propoeal  for  the  detection  of  sateUltee  to 
Stan  from  outside  the  solar  system.  The  pa- 
per, which  I  read  over  again  Just  yeeterday  I 
think  characterized  Frank  so  dearly,  because 
it  showed  that  sort  of  great  grasp  of  the 
greater  picture,  the  looking  for  evenU  out- 
side this  very  world.  In  fact,  and  then  went 
on  oooly  and  calmly  to  evaluate  the  details 
to  describe  the  precise  way  that  you  wotild 
go  about  It:  he  had  a  system  of  three  tele- 
scc^>es  that  would  scan  9,000  stars  each  night 
to  see  If  they  bad  satellltee,  and  calculated 
the  probability  that  one  might  find  some- 
thing useful  out  of  all  this  daU.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  kind  of  mixture  of  the  as- 
tronomically large  view  that  that  he  had,  and 
the  overview  of  the  world,  and  that  ability 
to  bring  it  down  Into  the  realities  so  that 
we  could  gracp  it  with  our  own  hand  reaUy 
characterized  him.  And  you  would  have  to 
say  that  beneath  his  exceptionally  mild  and 
quiet  manner  there  was  really  a  ferodously 
active  Intdllgence  which  reached  out  to 
grasp  great  things.  We  are  hoping  that  we 
vrlll  provide  some  sort  of  memorial  which  will 
be  associated  with  tbeee  sorts  of  activities 
of  prank's,  which  made  up  such  a  great  part 
of  his  life.  And  yet  xM>t  all  of  his  life,  as 
other  QMaken  here  today  will  say.  There 
were  aapects  of  his  life  entirely  outside 
thoee  which  I've  touched  upon,  which  dem- 
onstrated the  amasing  breadth  of  hla  mind 
and  of  his  sympathy  and  undentanding. 
The  fact  that  that  great  Intdlect  and  that 
generous  mind  has  been  snatched  from  \is 
suddenly  makes  us  all  very  much  tbe  poorer. 
Professor  Howland  will  say  somethlitg  about 
Frank  next. 

Profeeeor  How  ass  Hovra.AitD.  nank  Roeen- 
blatt was  not  only  a  teacher  and  reeeareher. 
but  also  a  man  who  was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  university.  Its  Ideals 
and  its  reality.  In  that  capadty  he  also 
served  the  Oomen  community  wdl.  It  was 
part  of  Frank's  genius  that  he  was  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  political  events  around  him. 
that  he  grasped  their  deeper  lim>llcatlon8 
more  rapidly  than  other  men,  and  that  he 
responded  to  them  with  forthright  action. 
Thus  In  the  Spring  of  1909.  when  ComSU 
was  shaken  by  great  political  upheaval.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  he  actlvdy  engaged 
in  attempts  to  restructure  and  restore  the 
governance  of  the  unlvoalty.  Frank's  waa  a 
aelflesB  devotion  to  rational  govemanoe.  and 
iMcause  of  that  selflesaneaa,  he  waa  one  of  tta 
most  able  defenden.  Many  of  ua  recall  how. 
in  the  moet  emotional  of  puhUe  dMiates. 
Fnnk  would  rlae  and  In  calm  and  meaaured 
tones  lay  the  altematlvee  before  his  llstenen. 
and  bring  the  dlacuasion  back  on  the  path  of 
constructive  action.  This  same  aaUlaaa  d«vo- 
tlon  meant  for  nrank  that  no  task  and  its  de- 
fense wise  too  small  or  menial  for  his  atten- 
tion. He  attended  endless  meettnga,  and  par- 
tldpated  in  innumerable  dlsoonlons.  BO 
waa  a  good  listener  and  a  good  sdrlaor.  and 


above  all  he  oould  be  eounted  on  to  do  ths 
next  neoeasary  thing  no  matter  how  Meak 
the  outlook  of  soooeaa.  After  playing  a  nwjor 
role  in  guiding  the  pnqwoal  for  the  oooatlta- 
ent  sBsambly  both  through  the  untvaratty 
faculty  and  the  Barton  HaU  meetlnga,  Frank 
went  on  to  serve  on  that  constituent  aa- 
aembly.  He  was  chairman  of  the  aunamor  re- 
March  committee,  on  the  rdatlonahlp  of 
the  university  to  minority  groups,  and  com- 
piled its  report  on  the  tmlveialty  and  ths 
disadvantaged.  In  the  introduction  to  that 
report  he  summarlBsd  his  btunanitarlan  view 
of  the  obligations  of  ths  unlvenlty.  He  wrots^ 
"The  university  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
help  provide  equality  of  eduoatlon.  equality 
of  educational  opportunity,  for  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  K  by  virtue  of  racs, 
poverty,  or  aoclal  dreumstanoes.  This  in- 
dudee  making  potential  students  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  a  university  eduoatlon, 
making  it  ponlble  for  them  to  enter,  mak- 
ing it  feasible  for  them  to  stay.  eoonomloaUy 
and  socially,  and  providing  studies  relevant 
to  thdr  needs  and  interests.  This  sppiim  to 
foreign  students  as  well  as  to  Americans." 
Such  was  his  idea  of  the  university.  lAte  la 
the  Fall,  long  after  the  exdtement  of  ths 
Spring  hfd  passed,  when  the  oonstltusnt  as- 
sttnbly  had  almost  exhausted  Its  Btrsngth 
In  its  attempt  to  provide  a  vlabls  aennts 
propoeal.  Ptank  again  lent  his  full  energlas  to 
the  construction  of  a  suooeasful  document 
which  became  the  constitution  of  the  OomeU 
Senate.  Ptank  Boaenblatt  was  no  ■*^"gtr 
to  the  thrlU  of  the  larger  poUtlcal  arenas,  or 
the  sweet  taste  of  prof  easlanal  success.  Tbs 
fact  that  he  gave  ao  generously  of  hla  ahUltlaB 
to  his  unlvenlty  when  it  needed  him  la  a 
testimony  to  Ita  embodlmimt  of  a  dream  of  a 
rational  and  equitable  aodety  for  which  bs 
atrove.  We  are  aU  the  rloher  for  hla  *»*'t'^ 
Boo  Ifnxsa.  rm  Bod  ICUler.  I  met  Frank 
when  I  was  a  Prsshman.  and  dldnt  know 
talm  very  weU  during  that  year.  At  ths 
end  of  the  year  I  was  busted  for  smoking 
pot.  and  I  was  put  off  going  to  see  Ptank 
for  two  or  three  days  because  I  thoutfUt— 
that  waa  the  only  faculty  member  I  knew  at 
all— and  he'd  say.  "Tough  luck,  kid."  And  Z 
went  to  him  finally,  and  I  was  reaUy  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  find  that  I  still  had  a 
friend  in  Ptank.  And  in  the  next  yean  X 
was  a  biology  student  and  oouldnt  under- 
stand irhy  Frank  dldnt  have  a  wife  and  klda. 
I  was  Interested  in  evolution,  perpetuating 
self,  and  such.  And  I  talked  to  Frank  and 
he  made  me  aee  that  thera'a  ao  much  mors 
in  terms  of  the  culture,  ethic.  Ideals  that 
you  can  pass  on.  And  I  lived  at  his  houas 
and  he  used  to  read  to  us  after  dinner.  We 
read  Canticle  for  LU^xtwitM,  Alice  fn  Won- 
derland, TKrough  the  Looking  OUus,  ths 
Blng  TtUogy,  The  Once  and  Future  Ktng, 
and  many  others.  The  WtnA  in  the  WiUom. 
One  chi4>ter  Frank  came  to  and  he  said. 
"This  chapter's  about  me."  And  it's  about 
Ifr.  Toad,  who  had  wanted  to  get  a  bright 
ahlny  red  motor  car,  and  he  waa  obeeosed 
with  this  idea,  and  Ptank  Identified  with 
Mr.  Toad,  and  he  had  many  shiny  red  motor 
can:  projects.  At  the  house,  he'd  get  Involved 
In  Interstellar  communication,  painting, 
sculpture,  mountain  climbing,  and  we'd  aU 
say,  Trank  doesnt  know  anything  about 
that."  and  two  weeks  later,  Frank  knew 
something  about  It,  and  two  months  later 
he  knew  an  awful  lot  about  it.  He'd  w^K 
away  at  his  desk  computer,  sometimes  twen- 
ty boure  a  day,  scribbling  notes  on  niyklns, 
on  the  back  of  obedc  stube,  anything  that 
was  white.  And  he  was  a  fathsr  to  all  of  us, 
I  guees.  And  In  a  sense  we  were  a  father 
to  him.  Frank  was  an  absent-minded  pro- 
fessor. I  guess.  Be  had  to  have  an  ^potnt- 
ment  made  for  him  at  Browning  and  King 
to  get  a  suit,  l>eeauae  he'd  never  gat  around 
to  dotng  It  hlmsdf.  And  he  had  to  be  rw- 
mlnded  that  the  stop  light  had  turned  grsen 
two  times  now.  When  we  found  out  at  ths 
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bouse,  aooMbodjr  aort  o(  aummfld  It  up  .  .  . 
■aid  that  ah»  thought  we'd  aU  be  dead  from 
eanoer,  or  aomettUng  else  before  Frank,  be- 
fore anythlnc  erar  happened  to  Frank,  be- 
eauaa  Frank  waa  the  center  of  so  many  peo- 
plelB  Uvea,  and  seamed  to  be  the  only  stable 
thing  around.  And  his  hoxise  was  like  .  .  . 
students  flowed  through  It  .  .  .  there'd  al- 
ways be  Frank  with  another  shiny  red  motor 
car. 

FATHxa  CoMNoa.  I  first  got  to  know  n«nk 
during  the  time  of  the  years  of  crisis,  I  gueaa 
w*  could  call  that  '07  until  1B71.  There  were 
many  profeseora  that  turned  up,  but  there 
was  nerar  one  who  was  so  omnipresent  as 
Frank.  When  everyone  else  was  exhausted, 
and  the  cause  seemed  loat,  Frank  would  still 
come  to  the  meeting,  and  q>eak  his  heart, 
and  encourage  us.  The  reputation  that  he 
got,  that  I  understood,  was  as  someone  who 
oouldnt  say  no  to  anyone.  I  dont  think 
there's  probably  anyone  on  campus  who's 
ever  had  him  refuse  him  anything  that  he's 
asked.  And  beca\iae  of  that  particular  qual- 
ity, he  had  the  most  incredible  groups  of 
tnends,  associates,  people  crashing  Into  his 
apartment,  wayward  youngsters.  And  it  was 
always  tntrlgulng  to  me  to  see  a  man,  who 
waa  doing  such  important  work,  with  such 
an  incredible  mind,  to  have  the  personal 
touch,  to  always  take  time  from  his  work 
and  turn  to  aomeone  in  need.  He  was  more 
than  a  teacher  and  a  profeasor.  He  was  a 
man  who  taught  with  everything  he  did, 
who  had  his  personal  life  run  into  his  work. 
He  aUowed  himself  to  let  people  get  close 
enough  to  hurt  him,  at  to  heal  blm.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  compassion,  and  his  mind, 
which  showed  him  bow  institutions  work, 
which  gave  him  all  the  reasons  the  rest  of 
xu  have  for  cynicism,  also  allowed  him  to 
be  a  man  who  believed.  He  believed  m  the 
Individual,  he  believed  in  each  peiaon  who 
came  to  him.  And  that's  why  so  many  people 
are  hare  today  who  have  oocne  back.  They've 
oome  back  because  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing else  dxirlng  this  period,  becaxise  the 
shock  which  they  aU  felt,  whether  they  read 
It  in  the  New  York  Times,  or  aomeone  phoned 
them,  or  someone  told  them,  made  them  stop 
everything  else  Just  as  be  stopped  everything 
else  when  they  needed  it.  I  cant  give  any 
greater  tribute  to  a  human  being  than  to 
say  that  he  was  a  man  who  loved,  and  the 
faith  that  he  put  in  people,  which  more  pru- 
dent members  of  the  community  would  say: 
Frank,  you  believe  too  much  In  them,  al- 
ways brought  fruit.  The  second,  the  third, 
the  foiu-th  chance  that  be  gave  someone  let 
them  become  that  which  they  could  become, 
let  them  rise  to  the  stature  that  he  glimpsed 
in  them  with  his  incredible  Insight.  And  I 
guess  what  he's  planted  In  each  one  of  us, 
that  we  might  caU  inspiration,  or  hope,  will 
never  be  stlfied,  it  will  live  and  grow.  All 
those  who  are  here  today,  who  would  like  to, 
are  welcome  to  come  to  the  bouse.  If  you 
haven't  seen  the  house,  it's  beautiful.  I  never 
knew  when  I  flrst  met  Frank  that  he  wasnt 
married,  because  he  was  always  talking  about 
his  kids.  And  I  understood  when  I  met  them 
that  they  weren't  his  kids,  and  yet  they  were 
his  kids.  In  the  way  that  Rod  described  It. 
One  of  the  moat  Imprudent  things  that 
Frank  ever  did  happened  in  1968,  when  ha 
interrupted  his  life  for  three  months  be- 
cause he  saw  a  vision,  because  a  man  in- 
spired him.  gave  him  a  hope,  that  there  could 
be  indeed  a  moral  politics,  there  could  be  in 
the  dearth  of  charismatic  and  Insightful 
leadership,  someone  who  the  people  could 
call  to  authority  and  to  power.  So  he  aet 
aside  his  research,  his  teaching;  he  set  aside 
many  of  his  own  needs,  to  go  from  New 
Hampahire  to  California  and  to  put  his 
particular  inslghta  and  talents  to  use.  So 
that  that  nharlamatle  man  oould  lead  the 
people  of  this  country  away  from  the  death 
and  daatmotton.  the  racism  and  the  hatred. 
The  man  thai  Inaplred  Ftank  and  many  of 


ua  hare  is  with  ua  today.  Senator  Sugene 
McCarthy. 

Senator  IIcCsbtrt.  I  am  here  today  not  ao 
much  to  participate  in  a  memorial  to  Frank 
Rosenblatt  as  to  pay  testimony  and  tribute 
to  him.  I  could  say  very  little  at  my  direct 
and  personal  experience  with  him.  or  my  di- 
rect knowledge  of  what  he  baa  dona  and  what 
he  has  been  to  people.  I  apeak  of  him  from 
what  I  know  of  him  prlndpally  through  his 
Influence  on  other  people.  And  so  in  my  case, 
as  I  sense  from  what  some  of  those  who've 
spoken  before  me  have  said,  his  having  died 
does  not  so  much  leave  me  feeling  a  loas  as 
it  has  brought  me  to  realize  what  a  presence 
he  was,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  continuation 
ol  that  presence,  rve  tried  to  reflect  on  what 
his  character  was,  and  I've  oome  to  two 
conclusions,  in  a  way.  That  it  was  almoat  as 
though  he  was  a  different  order  of  being. 
I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  angelic,  as  we're 
Inclined  to  think  of  angels  as  rather  soft 
and  uncommitted  people,  but  we  take  some 
at  the  harder  definitions,  and  it  Involves  a 
very  firm  and  complete  commitment  of  in- 
tellect, to  whatever  the  problems  the  angels 
have  to  face.  And  the  disposition  not  to  pass 
moral  judgment,  as  if  having  made  a  great 
moral  decision  at  some  point,  he  was  rather 
free  from  the  obligations  which  some  of  us 
seem  to  carry  through  life,  making  moral 
Judgments  on  most  everyone  who  passes  by. 
It  was  as  though  Frank  had  decided,  that  at 
least  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  he 
woxild  try  to  eliminate  all  the  evil  and  all 
the  'distress  that  comes  from  ignorance  and 
from  lack  of  knowledge,  and  following  that 
decision  his  commitment  was  very  complete. 
Along  with  that,  he  was  If  anything.  It  seems 
to  me,  a  kind  of  universal  brother,  brother  to 
the  members  of  his  family,  to  the  members 
of  the  faculty  who  knew  y\\m  to  the  stu- 
dents who  have  spoken  here,  and  I  think  in 
a  sense  to  all  of  us.  The  nature  of  his  affec- 
tion was  a  brotherly  one.  and  as  he  became 
more  and  more  his  own  person  a  brother  to 
the  land,  and  a  brother  to  the  youth  of  this 
nation,  a  brother  to  all  the  simple  things 
of  o\ir  existence,  a  brother  truly  to  the  uni- 
verse Itself.  So  in  that  conception,  a  ™«"i 
pure  m  spirit  and  fully  committed  in  Intel- 
lect, a  brother  to  all  things.  I'm  here  with 
his  own  family  and  his  almost  uiUveraal 
family  to  pay  tribute  and  to  give  testimony 
to  his  life  and  to  his  Influence. 

Rabbi  Moaais  OoLorAKs.  There  are  times 
when  our  own  words  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
press all  that  we  feel  within,  and  to  bring  to 
fore  those  emotions,  those  thoughts  which 
are  present  in  our  hearts,  and  so  we  look  to 
the  past,  to  the  pages  written  by  sages  who 
might  bring  a  word  of  consolatiob  and  hope 
for  us.  And  these  words,  from  the  book  of 
Eccleslaaticus,  perhi^  might  serve  in  that 
capacity: 

Fear  not  death,  we  are  all  destined  to  die; 
we  share  it  with  all  who  ever  Uved,  with  all 
who  ever  will  be;  bewaU  the  dead,  hide  not 
your  grief,  do  not  restrain  your  mourning, 
but  remember  that  continuing  sorrow  is 
worse  than  death;  when  the  dead  are  adrift 
let  their  memory  rest  and  be  consoled  when 
the  sovd  departs;  seek  not  to  understand 
what  is  too  dUHcult  for  you;  search  not  for 
what  is  hidden  from  you;  be  not  over-occu- 
pied with  what  is  beyond  you :  you  have  been 
shown  more  than  you  can  understand;  as  a 
drop  of  water  In  the  sea.  as  a  grain  of  sand 
on  the  shore,  are  man's  few  days  in  eternity; 
the  good  things  In  life  last  for  limited  days, 
but  a  good  name  endures  forever. 

At  the  graveside.  Father  Conner  read  the 
foUowlng  poem  by  Frank  Roaenblatt: 

OOtTBAaS 

Oo\irage  It  to  amlle 

When  the  doctor  jaba  the  needl* 

Into  frightened  fleah,  thinking 

(But  not  baying)  "Look,  Mother. 

How  brave  I  ami" 

Courage  U  to  see  dreams  crumble. 


And  then  ■H«M«g  out  the  dust. 

To  dream  again;  to  apprehend 

Tha  ambuah  hidden  in  the  path 

And  still  go  forward;  to  explore 

Within  the  hidden  craters 

Of  your  own  desires;  to  submit 

The  working  and  creations  of  your  mind 

For  public  Judgment. 

And  courage 

la  to  hope 

When  others  have  aiurendered. 

And  courage 

la  to  face  surrender 

When  others  hope. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  tha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  jrieldlng.  and  also  ttumk  him 
for  making  It  posslUe  for  some  of  us  who 
were  Dr.  Frank  Rosenblatt's  friends  to 
give  expression  to  that  tiK>ugfat.  I  had 
not  known  Frank  Rosenblatt  long,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  that  intensity  of  Intellect, 
that  warmth  of  spirit  that  made  me  feel 
I  knew  him  intimately.  I  was  privileged 
to  share  his  family's  resixmse  when  I  fliBt 
expressed  my  condolences.  The  family 
response,  both  philosophic  and  poignant, 
was — 

We  had  the  comfort  of  having  had  him 
for  43  years. 

From  what  I  know  from  friends,  and 
what  I  have  observed  from  a  lamentably 
short  experience,  there  would  have  been 
from  year  to  year  a  deeper  pleasure  from 
being  in  his  company. 

The  expressions  of  some  of  these 
friends  was  contained  in  the  memorial 
services  for  Frank  Rosenblatt  on  July  16, 
1971,  at  Cornell  University,  \rtilch  the 
gentleman  has  placed  in  the  RxcokD. 
TTiese  express  more  eloquoiUy  than  I 
can,  being  from  those  who  were  dose 
friends,  many  of  whom  were  of  great 
prominence  in  the  academic  and  political 
oommunlties,  \3a.e  feelings  which  I  also 
share. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  Join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Frank  Rosenblatt  whose  un- 
timely death  has  removed  from  the  scene 
one  of  the  towering  intellects  of  our  time. 
Others  much  more  qualified  than  myself 
will  speak  of  Dr.  Rosenblatt's  immense 
contributions  to  the  science  of  learning, 
particularly,  his  research  into  the  func- 
tion of  the  brain.  I  would  wish  to  say  Just 
a  few  words  as  to  his  contribution  to  the 
university  that  he  served  so  well  during 
those  turbulent  days  when  Cornell  Uni- 
versity was  meeting  its  most  serious  chal- 
lenge. 

Those  who  worked  with  Dr.  Rosenblatt 
in  those  trying  times  have  given  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  patience,  his  concern  for 
the  sensibilities  of  his  students  and  col- 
leagues, and  above  all,  his  deep  sense  of 
undertandlng  of  the  issue  and  emotions 
involved.  We  have  lost  in  his  passing  a 
gifted  humanist  and  a  remarkable  scien- 
tist. Seldom  are  such  qualities  met  in  one 
man.  I  know  that  I  express  the  sense  of 
all  our  colleagues  when  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathies to  his  brother,  Maurice,  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Bemlce  Evans. 
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Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
YIDDISH  BROADCASTS  BY  THE 
VOICE  OF  AMERICA  TO  SOVIET 
JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rtan)  ,  and  20  additional  House  co- 
sponsors,  today  I  am  reintroducing  a 
resolution  urging  the  Voice  of  America 
to  undertake  broadcasts  in  the  Yiddish 
langruage  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  measure  brings  the 
total  number  of  House  Members  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  to  99. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  furthermore, 
that  22  Members  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  have 
expressed  their  support  for  this  worth- 
while endeavor  through  sponsorship  of 
identical  legislation  in  that  body. 

The  mounting  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion agtdnst  its  Jewish  population  by  the 
Soviet  Government  makes  this  signifi- 
cant demonstration  of  congerssional  sup- 
port for  Yiddish  broadcasts  of  particular 
importance  at  this  time.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's campaign  against  its  Jewish 
population  has  aroused  considerable  in- 
dignation and  sympathy  throughout  the 
world.  With  Soviet  press  censorship,  how- 
ever, the  3  million  Soviet  Jews  can  (mly 
learn  of  such  world  reaction  through  ex- 
ternal news  sources  such  as  the  Voice  of 
America. 

According  to  the  latest  data  available — 
the  1959  Soviet  census — some  2,267,000 
persons  in  the  Soviet  Union  speak  Yid- 
dish. While  the  Voice  of  America  cur- 
rently broadcasts  in  34  foreign  languages, 
however,  it  does  not  broadcast  in  Yiddish. 
There  are,  furthermore,  several  Voice  of 
America  target  populations  smaller  than 
the  total  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts,  for  example,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  following  groups  in  their 
native  tongues:  Estonian,  1.3  million ; 
Slovenian,  1.8  million;  Latvian,  1.9  mil- 
lion; Lithuanian,  2.73  million;  Albanian, 
2.74  million;  Georgian.  2.83  millian;  and 
Armenian,  2.94  million. 

While  most  Soviet  Jews  probably  un. 
derstand  and  siieak  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, the  small  act  of  recognition  which 
would  be  provided  through  Yiddish 
broadcasts  by  the  Voice  of  America  into 
the  Soviet  Union  would,  in  my  Judgment, 
provide  a  tremendous  spiritual  uplift  to 
the  members  of  this  oppressed  minority. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  primary  aim  of  the 
Soviet  Ciovemment's  campaign  of  op- 
pression against  its  Jewish  citizens  is  ap- 
parently the  destruction  of  their  Jewish 
cultural    and    religious   identity.    VOA 


broadcasts  in  the  language  which  is  such 
an  Important  aspectof  this  cultural  iden- 
tity would,  therefore,  be  an  Important 
symboUc  expression  of  our  support. 

The  resolution  which  is  being  reintro- 
duced in  the  House  today  and  which 
urges  the  Voice  of  America  to  imdertake 
broadcasts  in  the  Yiddish  language  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union,  reads  as 
follows: 

RasoLTmoN 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
deeply  believes  in  religious  and  oultiiral  free- 
dom for  all  persons  and  is  opposed  to  In- 
fringement of  these  freedoms  anywhere  in 
the  world;  and 

VThereas  abundant  evidence  has  made 
clear  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  and 
imposing  restrlctlona  that  prevent  the  re- 
uniting of  Jews  with  their  famUles  in  other 
lands;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  three  million  Jew- 
ish citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  speak  the 
Yiddish  language;  and 

Whereas  the  Voice  of  America  does  not 
broadcast  in  the  Yiddish  language  to  the 
peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  it 
does  broadcast  to  several  popvtlatlon  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union  whose  nimibers  are  less 
than  the  total  Jewish  popiilation;  and 

Whereas  the  broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of 
America  in  the  Yiddish  language  would 
bring  to  the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish  citizens 
knowledge  of  the  worldwide  sympathy  for 
their  plight  and  of  the  worldwide  support 
for  their  being  allowed  religious  and  c\il- 
tural  freedom,  as  well  as  freedom  to  emi- 
grate; and 

Whereas  the  broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of 
America  In  the  Yiddish  language  would  con- 
stitute for  the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish  citi- 
zens an  act  of  great  psychological  support: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urges  the  Voice  of  America  to  under- 
take broadcasts  in  the  Yiddish  language  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  further  effort  to  obtain  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  Yiddish,  several 
sponsors  of  the  above  legislation  wrote 
to  USIA  Director  Frank  Shakespeare  on 
May  24  urging  his  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever. Director  Shakespeare  responded  on 
June  14  that  the  USIA  was  not  at  this 
time  preptu-ed  to  inaugurate  such  a  serv- 
ice. 

A  meeting  to  discuss  this  matter  fur- 
ther and  to  urge  reconsideration  of  the 
above  negative  response  was  subsequent- 
ly held  on  July  14  between  Interested 
Members  of  Congress,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  European  Afii^iirs  Mar- 
tin Hillenbrand,  and  Acting  Director  of 
the  USIA  Henry  Loomis.  That  meeting 
provided  an  informative  exchange  of 
ideas  as  well  as  the  agreement  by  Messrs. 
Hillenbrand  and  Loomis  to  meet  with 
the  Congressmen  again  in  60  days  to 
continue  the  discussion. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  sig- 
nificant show  of  congressional  support 
for  the  above  legislation  will  result  in  a 
reversal  of  the  USIA's  expressed  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPESAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fr(»n  Ohio  (Mr.  Mimca)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Ml.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Eighty  percent  of  America's  nearly 
10,000  newspapers  are  weeklies  serving 
rural,  small  town,  and  suburban  "home- 
town" communities.  Less  than  4  percent 
are  metropolitan  dailies.  Three-fourths 
of  the  1,754  dailies  are  published  in  dtiea 
of  less  than  25,000  population,  keeping 
Americans  informed  about  local,  na- 
tiaoal,  and  international  events. 


HAS  RED  CHINA  CHANGED 

■Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
image  making  process  has  commenced 
and  is  in  lilgh  gear.  Socm  we  will  be 
lulled  into  believing  that  Communist 
China  has  given  up  its  brutal,  tyran- 
nical ways,  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
work  for  peace.  It  is  entirely  inappro- 
priate for  the  White  House  to  ask  that 
criticism  of  the  impending  China  visit 
be  held  back.  They  have  not  changed, 
there  is  no  reason  to  cease  our  legitimate 
criticism  of  their  regime.  If  Red  China 
has  changed  in  any  significant  way  it 
would  be  one  thing  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  this  in  any  way,  tduipe  or  form. 

Any  policy  regarding  Red  China  should 
be  based  on  whether  that  regime  seeks  to 
establish  Justice  and  insure  domestic 
tranquility  and  whether  it  seeks  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  the  people  of 
Red  (Thina.  The  answer  is  obvious:  Hie 
Red  Chinese  Government  presides  over 
a  slave  state,  iust  as  cruel  and  brutal 
as  the  government  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
any  attemiit  to  appease  the  Red  Chinese 
leaders  will  eventually  result  in  shnllar, 
disastrous  consequences. 

What  many  of  us  fear  is  the  Red 
Chinese  not  only  have  not  changed  but 
that  they  give  no  real  indicaticm  of 
change.  In  his  visit  to  Red  China.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  all  but  signalled  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  will  change  its 
policies  whether  Red  China  does  or  not. 
Let  us  examine  whether  or  not  the  Red 
cnilnese  have  changed  and.  of  course,  I 
am  referring  to  the  oppressive  leaders 
when  I  use  the  term  Red  Chinese,  not 
the  enslaved  people  of  China. 

Here  are  the  slogans  which  were  used 
on  International  Labor  Day,  May  1. 
1971— note  that,  this  year— by  official 
Red  broadcasts  on  Radio  Pridng: 

People  of  the  world,  unite  and  def^t.  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  runnlnf  ^fogsl 

We  warmly  congratxilate  the  people  of  tha 
three  countries  of  Indochina  on  their  great 
victories  in  the  war  against  UjB.  aggreauion 
and  for  national  salvation! 

We  firmly  support  the  heroic  Korean  peo- 
ple in  their  Just  struggle  against  U.S.  im- 
perialist aggression  and  for  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  the  fatherland! 

We  firmly  supptat  the  Arab  peoples  In 
their  struggle  against  UJB.  imperialism  and 
Zionism! 

We  firmly  support  the  Cuban  people  in 
their  struggle  to  oppose  U3.  impertalist  ag- 
gression and  safeguard  national  Indapend- 
ence  and  state  sovweigntyl 
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We  flnuly  mappatK  tb*  }aM  atrogile  ot  tlM 
AmBrtflut  people  ecklaat  the  TTJ9.  Oorem- 
ment^  poUdaa  at  eggneilon  axtd  war  and 
ndel  dlecrimlztetlon  I 

All  right,  you  aa^,  thl«  Ic  just  psopa- 
ganda.  Tat.  thli  ki  their  propaganda  line 
but  tbflir  govcniment  policy  line  le  still 
one  of  terror  and  repression.  The  idng- 
pong  players  who  returned  a  few  months 
ago  seemad  to  be  impressed  with  the 
China  they  saw.  One  of  the  youths  indi- 
cated he  was  impressed  by  the  "auster- 
ity and  discipUne"  of  the  Chinese  petvle. 
These  same  Americans  will  be  the  first 
ones  to  yell  about  poverty  and  repres- 
sion m  the  United  States  but  call  real 
poverty  and  real  repression  "austerity 
and  discipline"  in  Red  China.  Tliis  is  but 
one  of  the  not-too-subtle  propaganda 
ezploitatioaB  of  the  liberal  news  media 
in  our  country  which  is  touting  a  Bed 
China  accommodation. 

The  murdering  of  upwards  to  20  mll- 
lloo  Chinese  does  not  seem  to  put  the 
Red  government  in  bad  stead  with  the 
liberal  community  in  our  country.  The 
Communists'  "Three  Anti"  and  'Tlve 
Anti"  campaigns  of  the  early  1950's,  the 
Himdred  Flowers,  the  Great  X«ap  For- 
ward, the  Red  Guards,  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution Indicate  that  their  policy  of  re- 
pression and  extermination  was  not  one 
limited  to  the  l»4»-«0  era  but  has  con- 
tinued up  through  the  present.  AD  of 
these  have  been  fully  doaimented  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  study  Red  China 
tyranny.  Tlie  cult  of  making  a  god  out  of 
Chairman  Bfao  should  be  repulsive  to 
Americans  who  have  any  sensibilities  at 
alL  The  murderous  background  of  Cbou 
En-lai  must  sicken  all  decent  Americans 
who  think  of  our  President  sitting  down 
to  dinner  with  him. 

One  has  to  be  remtoded  of  Chamber- 
lain and  others  who  wrongly  nsocaned 
tyranny.  Has  the  desire  for  peace  be- 
come stich  an  obsession  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  paint  a  new  picture  of  our  ad- 
versaries in  order  to  make  peace  with 
the  Red  Chinese  more  plausible?  What 
one  basic  principle  have  the  Red  Chinese 
changed  or  offered  to  change  to  give  us 
any  cautious  hope  they  can  be  trusted? 
You  can  search  the  rerard  and  find  nary 
a  change.  We  are  changing.  We  are  soft- 
ening our  guard.  We  are  backing  away 
from  our  position  of  world  leadership  of 
the  free  world. 

TBS  CHOnSB  OKUe  KXICHAltTS 

The  American  people  have  finally  be- 
come aware  of  the  dangers  of  narcotic 
drugs  to  our  young  people.  While  I  have 
sem  Justlflable  press  criticism  of  some 
of  our  iJlles  for  their  failure  to  regulate 
the  drug  traffic,  I  have  not  seen  any 
comparable  press  exposure  of  the  Red 
Chinese  role  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  heroin. 

On  September  13,  1964,  radio  Moscow, 
in  the  course  of  its  criticism  of  the  Red 
Chinese  regime,  revealed  that  Red  China 
was  involved  in  a  large-scale  production 
of  opium,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
opium  derivatives,  morphine  and  heroin. 
According  to  the  Soviets,  Red  Chinese 
profits  on  lUegal  drug  distrlbtitkm  In 
Japan  akme  amounts  to  $170  mllUon  a 
year. 

A  secret  oooventlao  w«s  held  In  Pe- 
king In  December  1953,  at  which  H  was 


deckled  by  the  Red  Chinese  Government 
to  increase  its  production  and  dlstribu- 
tloQ  of  narootles  to  help  finance  world- 
wide Communist  operatiODS.  Shcxtly 
after  the  meeting  the  mtxiactlon  of 
narcotics  by  Red  China  Increased  400 
percent.  Part  of  the  work  in  processing 
the  drugs  Is  done  by  the  Inmates  of  the 
Red  Chinese  slave  labor  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  about  these 
activities  of  Red  China.  I  think  that  the 
press  has  a  duty  to  inform  the  people. 
I  do  not  consider  the  Soviets  a  good 
source  for  criticizing  Red  China  but 
these  charges  are  adequately  borne 
out  in  the  evidence  that  our  Government 
has  concerning  the  Red  Chinese  part 
In  the  Intematicmal  drug  traffic  Thvf 
are  prime  promoters  of  the  Ulldt  drugs 
which  traffic  in  our  NaUon.  Will  the 
President  talk  to  the  Reds  about  their 
drug  traffic? 

TH>  mxoir  Tsip 

The  proposed  visit  to  Red  China  by 
President  Nixon  is  a  serious  blow  to  the 
security  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia.  The 
dangers  to  the  f  reedixn  of  the  Chinese 
on  Formosa  Is  obvious,  but  there  are  also 
dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the  South 
Koreans,  the  South  Vietnamese,  Lao- 
tians, and  Cambodians. 

On  July  5,  1971,  the  hii^-ranklng 
CSiinese  Oommunist  functionary  Kuo 
Mo-Jo  granted  an  intorlew  with  two 
correspondents  of  the  Tokyo  newspaper 
Asahl.  Tlie  interview  was  printed  on 
July  8,  the  day  before  President  mxan's 
envoy,  Henry  Kissinger,  arrived  In 
Peking.  I  have  a  translation  of  that 
newspaper  stwy  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
ican Kmhasay  in  Tokyo,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  the  Ubraiy  of  Congress. 

This  is  the  Chinese  Red's  answer  to  a 
question  concerning  China-United  States 
relations: 

Tbe  Taiwan  qtiestlon  le  the  key  to  the 
UwS.-Chlna  queettoo.  Blnoe  1965,  this  queo- 
Uon  bac  bewx  rtlictiMntd  at  me  n  h  .nhin^ 
ambaaMulorUl  leirtf  talks.  At  theae  talka.  we 
bare  been  aMerting  toward  tbe  VA.  aide 
the  following  points:  (1)  The  United  States' 
reoognlslng  the  Peking  Qoremment  as  tbe 
oole  legitimate  goremment  repweentlng 
China;  (3)  Ita  recognizing  that  Taiwan  Is 
one  province  ct  Chbia.  and  that  In  what 
focxn  It  will  be  Uberated  is  an  Internal  »»««*- 
ter  for  China;  and  (8)  The  withdrawing  of 
U.8.  forces  from  the  Taiwan  Straits.  I  am 
sure  you  recall  what  Chairman  &Iao  said  to 
Mgur  Snow.  Chairman  Mao  mentioned  VS. 
President  Nixon  in  his  conversation  with 
Snow..  Nlzon  U  not  aatlsned  wltb  the  War- 
saw talks  (t7.S.-Ohlna  ambassadorial  level 
talks)  alone,  and  be  Is  saying  that  be  wlabes 
to  visit  China  himself.  Nixon  has  two 
daughters,  and  It  Is  said  that  they  want  to 
visit  China  CO  tbelr  honeymoon.  Also.  ICn. 
Nixon  U  expreaslng  the  wish  to  vtelt  China. 
Mrs.  Wlxon  reoenUy  attended  a  gathering 
of  women,  on  two  occasions.  She  discussed 
the  question  of  sending  a  woman's  delega- 
tion to  China  on  that  occasion.  She  even  said 
that  "when  you  send  a  women's  delegatloo 
to  China,  please  do  not  forget  me."  If  that 
U  tbe  attuadon,  then  the  entire  Nixon 
family  will  be  visiting  China. 

Chairman  Mao  says  that  apart  from  when 
and  In  what  form  Nixon  wHI  visit  China,  bis 
visit  Is  welcome.  It  U  said  that  President 
Nixon  has  two  aspirations.  One  Is  to  be  re- 
elected. The  UjB.  Presidential  election  will  be 
held  in  November  of  next  year.  If  he  Is 
elected,  his  term  of  office  will  last  until  1976. 


July  1976  «m  be  tbe  900tb  anniversary  ot 
the  founding  of  the  United  Statea.  President 
Nixoa  is  aaM  to  be  deslilng  to  have  tbe  honor 
at  being  the  President  to  oelebiate  tta  SOOtb 
anniversary. 

NlJBon's  other  wish  U  said  to  be  that  he 
wants  to  become  a  President  whose  name 
will  be  recorded  In  the  history  of  tbe  VS.  by 
creating  opportunities  for  having  dlalogusa 
with  tbe  world  of  communist  nations. 

If  be  were  to  visit  China,  with  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  Praaldent  wboae  name  will  be 
recorded  In  n.S.  history.  It  wlU  mean  that  he 
will  come  to  have  talks  on  Important  ques- 
tlona.  It  wUl  not  be  Just  to  drink  a  few  oupa 
of  mao-tal  wine  In  Peking.  In  that  case,  the 
Taiwan  question  will  be  the  important  ques- 
tion. Whether  Nixon  comes  himself,  or 
whether  a  q>eclal  envoy  comes,  there  Is  no 
difference  in  the  importance  of  the  Taiwan 
question.  However,  whether  such  tallu  will 
be  successful  or  not  is  unknown.  If  Ntxoa 
wanta  to  have  his  name  recorded  in  history, 
he  will  have  to  make  a  big  decision.  We  ate 
watching. 

Oolng  back  to  tbe  question  of  the  Japa- 
nese Oovemment,  the  best  thing  for  the 
Government  is  to  reeognlae  tbe  Komel  Party's 
five  prlndplea.  Of  course.  It  Is  too  much  to 
expect  the  Sato  Cabinet  to  ask  Nixon  to 
change  his  poUcy  of  occupying  Taiwan.  Bow- 
ever,  In  the  final  analysis,  you  cannot  go 
against  the  tide  of  the  people's  sentiments, 
and  I  think  tbe  Sato  Cabinet  wlU  come  to 
a  time  whoe  It  wUl  have  to  maice  a  big  deci- 
sion. The  Sato  Cabinet  will  have  to  withdraw 
Its  ambitions  toward  Taiwan.  At  least,  it 
must  refrain  from  putting  forward  obstruc- 
tions when  tbe  time  comes  for  the  17  JB.  and 
China  to  have  talks  on  tbe  Taiwan  question. 
It  la  said  that  the  buslneaB  circles'  Invest- 
ments m  Taiwan  amount  to  as  much  as  90 
million  dollars.  They  abould  withdraw  their 
bands  In  this  field  (Investments),  too.  As 
for  the  people  of  Japan,  I  think  an  absolute 
majority  wlU  support  the  Komel  Party's  five 
prlndplea. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  days  be- 
fore Kissinger's  visit  to  Red  China  the 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  invite 
President  Nixon.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  expect  Taiwan 
in  payment  for  allowing  a  United  States- 
Red  Chinese  rapprochement. 

This  cynical  assessment  of  President 
Nixon  gives  us  cause  for  alarm.  If  It  is 
generally  shared  by  the  Red  leaders  In 
Peking,  It  means  that  they  look  upon  our 
President  as  a  man  who  would  sell  other 
people's  liberty  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
reelected  In  1972.  No  reasonable  Ameri- 
can could  accept  this  cynical  evaluation 
of  President  Nixon,  but  the  Red  Chinese 
may  be  remembering  the  lessons  of  the 
Owen  lAttimore,  John  Peyton  Davles, 
John  Stewart  Service,  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent years  when  the  United  States  failed 
to  preserve  freedom  in  Asia. 

The  free  Chinese  on  Taiwan  have 
spoken  out  against  the  proposed  Nixon 
visit.  They  know  that  if  America  aban- 
dons our  friends  in  Asia  they  vrill  quickly 
fall  victim  to  Communtst  aggression. 

Kissinger's  visit  to  China  was  July  9 
to  11.  On  July  4,  the  Red  Chinese  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  signed  a  new 
agreement  on  additional  military  aid 
from  Red  China  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
aggressor  forces  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Chou  En-lal,  who  cordially  received 
Presidential  envoy  Kissinger,  also  cor- 
dially received  the  North  Vietnamese 
Gen.  Tna.  San  on  July  4.  Chou  praised 
the  military  feats  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  and  reaffirmed  Red  Chinese 
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military  and  political  support  for  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

While  Kissinger  was  in  Red  China  on 
Ju]^  10.  a  North  Korean  Communist  dele- 
gation arrived.  They  were  greeted  at  the 
airport  by  an  organized  group  of  Chi- 
nese Communists  who  chanted  In  unison : 

vs.  Imperialism  get  out  of  South  Korea  I 
Get  out  of  Taiwan!  Get  out  of  Indo-Cblna! 
Get  out  of  Asia  t  The  Korean  people  are  sure 
to  triumph  in  their  cause  of  unification  of 
the  fatherland  I  Tbe  Ohlneee  people  are  de- 
termined to  liberate  "ndwanl 

The  Korean  Communist  delegation 
thm  attended  a  banquet  with  Chou 
En-lal. 

On  the  same  date  a  letter  was  sent  to 
yim  n-Song.  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munist dictator.  It  was  signed  by  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Lin  Piao,  the  Red  Chinese 
army  leader,  and  Chou  En-lal.  The  letter 
said  In  part: 

If  tbe  U.S.  and  Japanese  reactionaries 
dare  to  Impose  a  war  of  agcreaslon  on  tbe 
Chinese  and  Korean  people,  tbe  Cblneee  peo- 
Ide  wUl,  as  m  tbe  past,  reaolutaiy  unite  wltb 
the  Korean  people,  fight  shoulder  to  shooldar 
with  tbem,  and  thoroughly  defeat  tbe  ag- 
gressor. 

The  danger  in  Korea,  of  course,  is  not 
that  anyone  will  attack  North  Elorea  but 
that  North  Korea  will  repeat  its  1050  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea.  In  his  r^x>rt  to 
the  November  1970,  Korean  Communist 
Congress,  Kim  n-Sung  boasted  that  the 
people  of  his  country  "have  been  placed 
under  arms  and  the  whole  country  forti- 
fied." 

A  backgroimd  article  on  North  Korea 
prepared  by  the  Communist  Journalist 
Wilfred  Burchett  for  Prensa  Latlna.  the 
Castro  Cuban  press  service,  revealed  that 
the  North  Koreans  are  ready  to  renew 
their  aggrenlon.  Burchett  quoted  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Pak  Chung  Sul  as  saying: 

In  reaUty  we  are  In  a  pre-war  slttuttlon 
and  we  dont  know  at  what  moment  war  may 
breakout. 

Burchett  concluded  from  his  conver- 
sations with  the  North  Korean  leader- 
ship that  the  war  could  take  place  this 
year.  The  N(M-th  Koreans  revealed  to 
their  fellow  Communist,  Burchett.  that 
they  expected  only  to  fight  South  Korean 
forces  on  the  groimd.  that  the  United 
States  would  supp^  cmly  air  and  naval 
support  to  the  South  Koreans,  but  would 
not  intervene  with  ground  forces.  The 
North  Koreans  said  that  they  drew  this 
conclusion  from  the  American  operations 
in  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  indicated  here 
what  anyone  who  Is  knowledgable  on 
communism  knows — the  very  man  that 
Henry  Kissinger  met  to  secure  the  in- 
vitation for  President  Nixon,  Chou  En- 
lal.  was  directly  invcdved  in  the  supplying 
of  additi(Mial  arms  to  the  North  Vietna- 
mese aggressors  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  The  same  man  promised 
military  support  to  the  North  Korean 
Communists  should  they  renew  their  ag- 
gression against  South  Korea.  The  same 
Chou  En-lai  has  a  background  fitting  the 
leader  of  the  bloodbath  that  extermi- 
nated 20  million  of  his  countrymen,  a 
murderer  as  shown  by  such  a  periodical 
as  Life  magazine  in  1964. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  President 


Nixon's  planned  trip  to  Red  China  can 
serve  ix>  useful  purpose  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  the  free  people  of 
Asia.  It  will  only  serve  to  encourage  the 
aggressive  Intentions  of  the  Red  Chinese 
and  their  client  regimes  In  N<H-th  Viet- 
nam and  North  Korea.  Like  the  UJ3.  dip- 
lomatics of  Russia  in  the  eariy  1930's,  It 
will  give  the  Red  Chinese  Communists 
a  respectability  that  on  the  record,  they 
do  not  deserve.  The  record  is  clear  for 
anyone  who  will  study  it. 


TWO  NEW  ALASKA  PIPELINE 
DOCUMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Aspin  is  recog- 
nised for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
placing  In  the  Congkkssiohal  Ricord  two 
new  Interior  D^iartment  documents  on 
Uie  proposed  trans-Alaska  plpdlne  which 
cast  very  grave  doubt  an  whether  tbe 
Interior  Department  is  making  an  honest 
attonpt  to  evaluate  the  envlnmmental 
effects  of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  These  two 
documents  were  the  subject  of  a  recent 
article  by  Jack  Anderscm. 

As  you  know,  the  Interior  Department 
rdeased  Its  draft  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  the  proposed  800-mile 
Alaska  pdpeJlne  in  January.  Environ- 
mental lmi>act  statements  on  projects  In- 
volving the  Federal  Govenunent  are  re- 
quired under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  Public  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington  and  Alaska  on  the 
draft  Impact  statement  In  February.  It 
became  quite  clear  from  those  hearings 
that  the  draft  Impact  statement  was  defi- 
cient in  many  re«>ects.  Since  then  I  have 
released  four  secret  reports — one  from 
an  Interior  Department  offidal  critical  of 
the  pipeline;  (me  from  the  Alaska  Corps 
of  Engineers  also  critical  of  tbe  pipeline; 
one  from  the  Alaska  State  Housing  Au- 
thority which  concluded  that  the  Alaska 
pipeline  cotdd  hurt  the  economy  of  Alas- 
ka more  than  it  woxild  help;  and  a  report 
from  the  Alaska  Department  of  Economie 
Develc^ment  that  a  Canadian  pipeline 
would  benefit  the  economy  of  Alaska 
more  than  would  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

The  Interior  Department  is  expected 
to  issue  the  final  Impact  statonent  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline  within ,  the  next 
month  or  two.  Every  tndicati(m  is  that 
the  Interior  Department  will  aM>R>ve  the 
permits  for  the  building  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Many  groups  and  individuals,  including 
almost  every  majw  ocmservatlon  group 
in  the  country,  have  argued  that  the  In- 
terior Department  should  not  grant  per- 
mits for  the  Alaska  line  because  of  unac- 
ceptable environmental  risks.  Many  of 
us  have  argued  that  a  Canadian  pipeline 
route  would  be  far  preferable  because, 
unlike  the  Alaska  route,  it  would  not  go 
through  large  earthquake  zones  or  re- 
quire the  use  of  tankers  to  tranqxtrt  the 
oil.  Oil  from  the  trans-Alaska  plpdlne 
would  be  shipped  by  tanker  to  west  coast 
ports.  OU  from  a  Canadian  plpdine  route 
would  be  transported  totally  overland  to 
a  Midwest  destination. 

Today  I  am  placing  in  the  Rbooko  a 
report  and  a  memo  written  by  the  Aladca 


Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  which  is  part  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  The  BJS.F.  tt  W.  re- 
pent was  written  in  October  1970  before 
the  Interior  Department's  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  cfa  the  Alaska 
pipeline  was  published.  The  report  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  being  included 
in  the  draft  impact  statement  And  much 
of  It  was.  But  there  were  some  very  Im- 
portant and  significant  sections,  para- 
graphs and  sentences  in  the  Alaska 
BjBJ".  Ii  W.  Tepoxt  which  were  omitted 
from  the  Interior  Depfurtment  imsMCt 
statement — Including  its  conclusion  that 
the  proposed  Alaska  route  would  cause 
far  more  environmental  damage  than  the 
draft  statement  later  admitted. 

The  Alaska  BJB.F.  ft  W.  mttno,  written 
after  the  Interior  Department  draft 
statement  was  pubUshed  in  January, 
maintained  that  the  draft  statement 
omitted  many  of  the  ecological  oonoems 
discussed  in  the  October  BB.F.  ft  W.  re- 
port. "As  the  statement  now  stands,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  defend." 
Gordon  Watson,  Alaska  Director  oi  the 
B.S.F.  ft  W.  wrote  in  his  memo  to  Ken- 
neth Roberts,  who  heads  the  Bi3  J.  ft  W. 
in  Washington. 

Ttie  Alaska  BB  J*,  ft  W.  rQX>rt,  written 
for  the  draft  impact  statement,  conclud- 
ed that  "from  an  environmental  stand- 
point, the  Alaska-Canadian  pipeline 
would  be  by  far  the  preferred  route." 
That  very  Important  statement  did  not 
appear  in  the  draft  impact  statement. 

These  two  documents  are  particularly 
disturbing  because  they  demonstrate  in 
a  most  grai^ilc  f  ashi(m,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  the  Interior  Dq)artmait  de- 
leted or  substantially  altered  many  ob- 
servations and  statements  contained  In 
the  original  Alaska  BJBJP.  ft  W.  report,  not 
because  they  were  not  relevant  or  im- 
portant enougdi  or  were  inaocuiate,  but 
beoatwe  they  dlscuseed  many  of  the  ex- 
pected environmental  dleets  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  in  a  mudi  too  di- 
rect and  candid  f  ashlm. 

Below  are  lust  a  few  excerpts  of  the 
October  Alaska  BB  J.  ft  W.  repturt.  which 
were  not  Included  in  the  draft  impact 
statement: 

The  Alaska-Oanada  pipeline  would  not  re- 
qiiln  marine  tranqKWtatlon  with  Its  danger 
of  massive  catastrophte  oil  ■pills  and  oor- 
tamty  of  pecilBtent  and  <tfironlc  ponutkm 
and  would  remove  the  threat  at  extensive  loaa 
to  tbe  rich  flab  and  wildlife  leaourosa  of 
Prinoe  WUllam  Sound  and  the  tank  ^bif 
route  to  Weet  Coast  ports.  Ttaai  an  envlran- 
mental  stani^olnt.  the  Alaaka-Oanartlan 
pipeline  would  be  by  far  the  prsf erred  roots. 
The  pipeline  project  baa  far  greater  po- 
tential for  long  term  trreverslble  environ- 
mental impact  In  areas  not  covered  by  In- 
terior stlpulaUons  tban  m  areas  that  are. 
Irreversible  loeses  can  be  prefnted  only 
by  keeping  oU  out  of  the  water  altogether. 
. . .  With  the  tremendous  amounts  a(  oQ  to 
be  bandied  In  Alaska,  tank  ahlp  operattoos 
nndsr  present  standards  Is  a  oanunttmank 
of  fish  and  wildlife  reaouroee  to  an  Inevitable 
downward  trend. 

OO  pollution  from  the  p^Mllne  Itself  would 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  major  asgmants 
at  fish  and  wUdllf e  leeouroes  of  tremendous 
*^f«»««  ,^iew»m«  liHlne  pollution  trooi 
terminals  or  inennils  oould  be  so  severe  as  to 
have  overwhelming.  Irreversible  tmpaet  an 
birds,  marine  mammals,  and  firii  lasuuroas 
at  national  and  Intomatlanal  signinoanoa. 
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Tha  pennlttM  (AleysBkA.  the  ptpellne  oom- 
puxy)  bM  already  demonstrated  his  vUUng. 
nen  to  ctreumTmit  the  stlpulatloxis  wher- 
ever tt  Is  advantageous  to  do  so.  The  same 
attitude  no  doobt  appUes  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  when  and 
how  we  should  use  the  huge  amount  of 
oU  discovered  In  the  North  Slope  of  Alas- 
ka Is  an  extremely  Important  one  not  only 
for  Alaskans  but  for  Americans,  and 
Canadians  as  well.  How  we  use  and 
transport  this  oil  has  significant  national 
ImpUcations  both  ecologically  and  eco- 
nomically. All  Indications  so  far.  how- 
ever, are  that  the  Interior  Department 
will  not  discuss  In  its  final  Impact  state- 
ment the  possibility  of  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope  to  some  Mid- 
western point  as  an  altematiTe  to  the 
proposed  Alaska  pipeline.  Incredibly,  this 
seems  to  be  the  case  even  though  various 
Interior  officials,  Ooremment  agencies, 
almost  all  conservationists,  and  many 
economists  have  urged  the  possible  Ca- 
nadian pipeline  routes  be  fully  studied 
before  any  permits  are  Issued  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  What  these  two  Alaska 
B.S.F.  ftW.  documents  demonstrate  is 
that  the  ecological  effects  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  will  be  far  greater  than  either 
the  Interior  Department  or  the  oil  com- 
panies have  admitted.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  read  these  important 
documents,  which  foOow: 

OcTona  a«.  1970. 
To:  Dlreetor,  BFSftW,  Washington,  D.C. 
9tam:    Area   Director.   BVBJkW,   Anchorage, 


Sobject:  Xavlronmental  Impact  Statement — 
P4>ellne. 

This  Is  the  rough  draft  of  the  flsh  and  wild- 
life portion  of  this  statement  as  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Offloe  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  A  more  polished  draft 
will  be  sent  after  an  Interagency  review  of 
the  whole  statement  next  week. 

An  additional  summary,  not  part  of  the 
draft,  and  rough  drafts  of  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fishery  Service's  contributions  are  also 
Included. 

Ooaooif  W.  WAiaoM. 


atntMxnu.  Impact  ow  Rbb  sm  Wilo- 

UFS  RXSOTTKCIS 

Alaska's  flsh  and  wildlife  reoouroea  are  to- 
gether a  priceless  and  Irreplaceable  national 
heritage.  The  destiny  of  theee  resources  la 
Inextricably  bound  up  In  the  retention  of  the 
quaUty  of  Alaska's  lands  and  waters. 

The  present  and  potential  value  of  Alaeka'e 
voter,  land,  and  fUh  and  teildU/e  reaouroea, 
if  used  viaelp.  far  exceeds  that  of  Alaskans 
fossil  fuels — <u  valuable  as  these  are.  We  must 
use  Judgment  and  balance  the  value  of  these 
renewable  resources  against  that  of  the  OH 
which,  once  extracted  and  used,  is  gone.  If 
this  fact  is  recognized  and  preventative  meas- 
ures are  developed  accordingly,  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  oil  reserves  can  be  under- 
taken with  a  minimum  of  unnecessary  dam- 
age to  renewable  resources, 
ncpscr 

1.  Freeh  Water  Fishery  Resources 
The  resources 

The  fishery  resources  that  could  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  pipeline  are  of  tremendous 
magnitude.  More  than  360  streams  will  be 
crossed,  the  majority  of  which  support  reel- 
dent  and/or  anadromous  flsh  pt^ulatlona. 
The  q>ecleB  present  and  their  abundance 
varlea  with  the  season,  location,  and  type  of 
stream.  Of  ips  streams  along  the  route  clas- 
slfled  on  the  basis  of  productivity  by  the 


Alaska  D^Mtftmant  of  Flsh  and  Qame.  *88 
ware  rated  as  having  a  productivity  rating  of 
I.  M  as  n,  SO  as  m.  and  4  as  n  or  nx  de- 
pending upon  spedfls  or  time  of  year. 

TlMre  ara  four  drainage  systems  Involved — 
the  Sagavanlittok  Blver,  Yukon  River,  and 
the  Oopper  Blver  aa  w«n  aa  the  Lowe  River 
and  other  streams  flowing  directly  Into  Prlnoe 
William  Sound. 

Sagavanlxfctok  Oratnaga 

The  primary  flsh  q>eeles  of  the  Sagavanlrk- 
tcdc  Drainage  are  the  grayling  and  Arctic  char. 
Little  Is  known  of  the  life  history  or  popula- 
tion dynamics  of  either  species  In  these  wa- 
ters. Pi^ulatlons  are  high  In  certain  arsaa 
and  In  theee  the  angiipg  ts  axoeUent.  The 
char  range  up  and  down  the  Sagavanlrktok 
and  many  congregate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  important  ^Miwnlng  and  rearing  areas 
occur  In  the  drainage.  The  primary  value  at 
the  flahery  Is  for  sport  as  there  1b  presently 
no  commercial  or  subsistence  flshlng  In  the 
area. 

The  airplane  has  been  the  primary  means 
of  access  to  the  area  and  the  larger  lakes 
have  provided  the  base  for  most  air  opera- 
tions. The  lake  trout  in  theee  lakes  have  al- 
ready been  fished  heavily  enough  that  ^thlng 
quality  has  detertoraited. 

Tukon  River  Drainage 

The  Tukon  River  system  with  a  drainage 
area  of  88OJ0OO  acree,  one-third  of  which  are 
In  Canada,  dwarfs  aU  other  Alaskan  drain- 
ages. 

The  tributaries  flowing  directly  from  the 
Brooks  Range  contain  whlteflsh  and  gray- 
ling. Those  farther  to  the  south  have  less 
gradient  and  generally  contain  a  greater  va- 
riety of  species. 

The  Tanana  River  Is  fairly  typical  con- 
taining whlteflsh,  grayling,  northern  pike, 
burbot,  Inconnu,  and  Chinook,  oobo  and 
chum  salmon.  Streams  farther  to  the  south 
in  the  watershed  are  generally  lees  suit- 
able for  fl&h.  The  I>elta  River  though  turbid 
stiU  contains  grayling,  burbot,  and  white- 
fish.  Its  tributaries  are  often  fed  directly  by 
glaclets,  have  a  steep  gradient,  and  contain 
few  if  any  flah. 

In  the  Fairbanks  area  many  excellent 
streams  mre  accessible  to  the  an^er.  The 
Chena  River  alone  Is  sfwrt  fished  approxi- 
mately 36,000  fisherman-days  annually. 

Ck>nunercial  and  subsistence  fl«hing  on  the 
Yukon  has  yielded  a  catch  of  392,000  to 
620,000  salmon  per  year  during  the  19S6-to- 
1966  period.  Many  more  are  caught  before 
they  enter  the  Yukon. 

Chinook  and  chum  ■»iiii«n  migrate  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon  drainage.  Chinook 
have  been  found  more  than  2,000  miles  up- 
stream from  the  mouth;  cobo  salmon  spawn 
as  far  up  as  Fairbanks.  Bach  of  these  salmon 
represent  unique  and  Irreplaceable  races  of 
their  species.  Sockejre  and  pink  salmon, 
smelt  and  lampreys  are  Important  food  fishes 
of  the  lower  Yukon. 

Copper  River  Drainage 
The  Copper  RIvct  contains  some  of  the 
most  valuable  flsh  producing  waters  crossed 
by  the  pipeline.  Resident  fish  populations 
Include  grayling,  whitefUh,  burbot,  rainbow 
trout,  lake  trout  and  Dolly  Varden;  the  ana- 
dromous flsh  species  sockeye,  Chinook,  and 
echo  salmon  and  steelhead  trout. 

Oulkana  River  is  the  most  important  one 
In  the  Copper  River  Basin  with  good  access, 
clear  water,  and  great  natural  beauty.  An  80- 
mlle  section  of  this  stream  is  part  of  the 
Alaska  Canoe  Trail  System. 

The  Oulkana  is  the  spawning  area  for 
approximately  100.000  sockeye  and  16,000 
Chinook  salmon.  It  supports  an  excellent 
sport  fishery  for  these  salmon  and  rainbow 
trout.    Paxson   and   Siunmlt   Lakes   receive 
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•  Rating  of  I  indicates  low  productivity,  n 
Indicates  fair  to  moderate  productivity,  and 
m  indicates  good  to  excellent  productivity. 


considerable    iM«ssure    from 
grayling  and  lake  trout. 

The  other  tributaries  of  the  Copper  River 
such  aa  the  TYuslina,  Klutlna,  and  Tonslna 
support  runs  of  sockeye,  cblnook,  and  ooho 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout.  Resident  flsh 
species  are  grayling,  DoUy  Varden,  burbot, 
and  lake  trout.  The  Little  Tonslna  River,  an 
Important  recreational  stream,  supporte  a 
resident  population  of  DoUy  Varden  and 
grayling  and  a  run  of  chlnook  and  coho 
salmon. 

Sport-flsherman  usage  Is  very  high  in  the 
Oopper  River  system  due  to  its  quality  and 
acceaslbUlty.  The  commercial  and  subsist- 
ence flshery  consisted  of  694.000  to  1,161,000 
salmon  each  year  In  the  1966-to-1969  pe- 
riod. The  commercial  clam  flshery  in  the 
tidal  flats  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River 
has  detained  In  recent  jetm  due  to  a  toxic- 
ity problem,  but  the  harvest  was  38J8T 
pounds  In  1969. 

Ix>we  River  and  Other  Streams  Rowing 
Directly  into  Prince  William  So\md 

The  Lowe  River  system  has  a  resident 
population  of  Dolly  Varden  and  U  important 
as  a  producing  area  for  sockeye.  pink  and 
chum  salmon. 

^  Other  streams  flowing  into  Prince  WUUam 
Sound  are  primarily  Important  as  producing 
areaa  tot  pink  and  chum  salmon.  Theee  at« 
typically  smaU  streams  and  several  are  pre- 
cipitous, which  limits  upstream  movements 
of  fish.  TtM  spawning  areas  are  primarily  In 
the  lower  reaches  of  these  streams  or  In  the 
gravds  In  the  tntertldal  aone. 

The  ivipaet 
The  Impact  of  the  proposed  oil  pipeline 
and  road  will  depend  on  a  nvunber  of  factors, 
some  of  which  are  unreserved  at  this  time. 
XTnreeolved  are  plans  for  land  development, 
which  would  affect  homeeteadlng  or  squat- 
ting and  the  possible  posting  of  lands  and 
waters  along  the  route.  Some  of  the  detri- 
mental effecu  will  be  of  short  duration  and 
will  cause  no  permanent  damage  If  proper 
construction  practices  and  the  stipulations 
are  carefully  followed.  Others  will  probablv 
happen  unless  considerable  additional  tid- 
ies, fwealght  and  Implementation  is  carried 
out.  Still  other  effects  are  unavoidable  re- 
gardless at  precautions  taken  and  WJl  be 
permanent.  Part  of  theee  will  affect  the 
aesthetic  values  more  than  the  flshery  It- 
self, part  wUl  not  be  notlceaMe  to  the  casiud 
observer  but  will  have  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  fishery.  The  groes  amount  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  {vc^xMed  oil 
pipeline  and  road  will  cause  four  major 
changes  to  the  fishery  resources  or  their 
environment. 

Physical  Changes 
Erosion  and  slltatlon  will  caiise  the  most 
widespread  jdiyBlcal  damage  to  the  aquatic 
habitat  caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  and  road.  Bank  cuts,  regardless  of 
slope  or  protection  given,  will  require  a  pe- 
riod of  time  for  stabilization.  Cuts  through 
I>ermafro8t  will  result  in  some  thawing  and 
bank  slufllng.  The  removal  of  protective  vege- 
tatlcm  and  cover  to  build  temporary  roads  Ib 
already  degrading  portions  of  some  water- 
sheds and  baa  In  one  case  progressed  to  the 
point  of  changing  natural  drainage  patterns. 
No  stream  or  lake  that  is  crossed  can  avoid 
at  least  a  temporary  increase  In  silt  load  and 
turbidity.  Some  of  the  streams  carry  natu- 
rally heavy  sUt  loads  perlodlcaUy  but  the 
gradient  Is  aufflclent  to  maintain  clean,  silt 
free  gravel  beds.  If  the  Increases  In  the  sUt 
load  are  not  exoeeslve  It  Is  probable  that  no 
serious  damages  will  result.  However,  lakes 
and  those  streams  with  a  lower  gradient  and 
less  fiushlng  action,  which  are  generally  the 
beat  graj^lng  waters,  are  extremely  viUner- 
aUe  to  slltatlon  and  serious  damages  could 
result  to  spawning  areas,  benthos  and  plank- 
ton production  would  be  lowered,  and  any 
eggs  or  larvae  in  the  gravel  could  be  killed. 
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Gravel  removal  tron  stream  beds,  or  any 
otiMr  operation  that  changes  the  gradlwit, 
flKMiniJ  location,  or  velocity  of  the  current 
can  have  far  mora  than  Just  local  effects.  Any 
of  these  ohanges  wUl  reduce  stream  bed  sta- 
bility and  accelerate  erosion  and  are  detri- 
mental to  the  fish  popxilatlona. 

Temporary  or  permanMit  harriers  to  fiSb 
movement  could  be  created  unleas  qpedal 
precautions  are  taken.  Since  all  of  the  major 
Bsb  species  Involved  perform  migrations  of 
some  type,  any  type  of  barrier  Is  undesirable. 
Permanent  barriers  would  be  created  by 
Improper  culvert  Installations  or  stream 
orosslngB  where  the  stipulations  are  not 
followed.  This  type  should  be  eliminated  by 
IHoper  surveillance  and  enforcement.  ITie 
majortty  of  the  barriers  created  will  exist 
only  for  short  periods  during  the  construc- 
tion phase  In  Individual  streams.  These  will 
not  result  In  serious  damages  to  the  flshery 
unless  a  migration  is  In  progress.  Coordi- 
nating construction  In  key  areas  with  time 
of  flsh  movement  should  mlmimize  damagea 
caused  by  this  type  of  barrier.  Another  type 
of  barrier  that  could  be  formed  are  chemi- 
cal ones  caused  by  oil  or  other  pollutants.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  this  type  would  occur  In 
ease  of  a  massive  spill  and  possibly  In  the 
Immediate  area  of  a  lower  level  of  chronic 
pollution. 

The  heated  pipeline  could  cause  serious 
thermal  problems.  Thawing  of  the  perma- 
frost and  thermal  erosion  are  the  most  dra- 
matic and  could  have  the  greatest  ovenOl 
effect,  but  warming  of  surface  and  subsurface 
waters  expoeed  to  the  pipe  will  also  occur. 
All  major  flsh  species  Involved  are  relatively 
Intolerant  of  high  water  temperatures  and 
any  significant  Increase  could  have  serious 
effects  in  local  areas. 

Oil  and  Domestic  Pollution 

Once  the  proposed  pipeline  Is  In  operation, 
the  greatest  direct  threat  to  the  flshery  re- 
sources Is  the  possibility  of  a  massive  oU 
^)111.  The  degree  of  possible  damages  to  the 
flshery  resources  would  depend  on  the 
amount  spilled,  location  and  time  of  year, 
but  there  Is  no  location  along  the  route  of 
the  proposed  pipeline  or  time  of  year  that 
a  massive  oil  spill  would  not  be  detrimental. 
Effects  could  range  from  slight  to  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  flsh  population  and 
the  destruction  of  many  of  the  spawning 
areas  in  a  watershed.  There  are  several  good 
streams  that  would  be  particularly  vulner- 
able to  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind.  Included 
Is  the  Oulkana  River  and  Its  annual  run  of 
100,000  sockeye  salmon,  and  Its  most  valu- 
able tributary,  Fish  Creek,  which  accommo- 
dated over  20,000  sockeye  salmon  that 
spawned  In  Flsh  Lakes  In  1969.  There  are 
four  major  ways  to  protect  the  valuable  re- 
sources such  as  the  Oulkana  River:  (1)  not 
developing  the  oU  fleld;  (2)  rerouting  to 
less  valuable  areas;  (3)  reducing  the  proba- 
bility of  a  spUl  by  building  In  every  con- 
ceivable precaution  and  then  over  designing 
on  these;  or  (4)  using  alternative  means 
to  transfer  the  oil  (some  of  which  could 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  flshery  resources 
than  the  pipeline) . 

The  large  number  of  construction  work- 
ers, maintenance  personnel  and  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  nvmiber  of  people  will  require 
some  type  of  sewage  and  waste  treatment. 
If  inadequate,  domestic  pollution  and  un- 
sightly garbage  dumps  will  result;  if  ade- 
quate, eutrophicatlon  will  result.  Experience 
elsewhere  has  demonstrated  that  low  levels 
of  enrichment  will  Increase  production  (al- 
though not  always  in  the  form  of  desirable 
^>ort  or  commercial  fishes) ,  but  too  much 
can  be  very  undesirable  by  increasing  plant 
growth  excessively  and  BOD.  The  amount  of 
nutrients  that  can  be  tolerated  without  de- 
grading the  aquatic  habitat  In  the  arctic  area 
Is  unknown  at  present. 

a.  The  Habitat — Alaska's  landa  are  vast. 
The  area  of  the  land  actually  used  for  the 


constructkm  of  the  pipeline  and  Its  appur- 
tenant fadUtlea  wlU  be  Infinitely  small  by 
physical  oomparlson.  The  chains  of  eventa 
set  In  motion  by  the  oonstmctlon  of  the 
pipeline  are,  however,  vastly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  physical  sloe  of  the  project. 

Alaska's  annual  water  crop  constitutes  a 
third  of  the  nation's  output.  If  this  were 
stated  In  terms  of  watw  of  acceptable  qiuU- 
Ity,  the  proportion  would  be  vastly  greater. 
Of  the  800  million  acre  feet  in  Alaska's  an- 
nual output  of  water  (160  million  oomlng 
from  Canada),  some  portion  of  216  million 
acre  feet  are  In  danger  of  degradation  re- 
sulting from  aoddenta  along  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  The  futiire  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Alaska's  flshery  resouroaa  Is  bound  up 
with  the  future  quaUty  of  this  water. 

The  three  main  river  systems  affected  by 
the  pipeline  are  the  Sagavanlrktok  drainage, 
the  Yukon  basin,  and  the  C<^per  River  basin. 
Each  of  these  systesns  has  a  poaonallty  of 
Its  own  and  needs  to  be  given  Individual 
attention. 

Also  affected  will  be  the  Beaufort  Sea,  Lowe 
Rlv«',  and  Prince  William  Sound  and  the 
numeroxis  Balmon  producing  streams  which 
drain  into  it. 

The  pipeline  route  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
the  south  foothills  of  the  Brooks  Range  runs 
through  a  zone  of  perennially  frozen  ground. 
In  most  of  this  area,  with  the  exertion  of 
the  beds  of  larger  streams  and  lakes,  the 
ground  never  thaws  for  more  than  a  few 
Inches.  This  ground  is  insulated  by  a  rel- 
atively thin  and  easily  damaged  layer  of 
tundra  vegetation.  Low  subshrubs  dot  the 
tundra  of  the  coast;  and,  as  the  elevations 
Increase,  willows  and  alders  appear  along  the 
stream  courses.  Along  the  larger  streams, 
balsam  poplar  appear. 

The  Brooks  Range  Is  characterised  by 
rugged  topography  and  much  bare  rock.  The 
permafrost  is  often  of  the  dry  typ>e  and  less 
vulnerable  than  the  wet  permafrost  of  the 
lowland  tundra. 

From  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Brooks 
Range  to  Prince  William  Sound,  except  for 
the  larger  river  valleys  and  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  Alaska  Range  and  the  Chugach 
Mountains,  the  terrain  is  rolling  and  vege- 
tated by  the  spruce-birch  Interior  forest. 
Along  the  river  valleys  the  Interior  forest 
takes  on  a  more  dlverslfled  aspect,  with  more 
deciduous  species  Included.  The  mountain 
passes  are  similar  In  as(>ect  to  those  of  the 
Brooks  Range.  Areas  of  discontinuous  and 
sporadic  permafrost  continue  through  much 
of  the  route  and  Influence  the  vegetation 
locally. 

"nie  open  tundra  and  the  sparser  spruce 
fc»«st8  are  the  home  of  Alaska's  great  cari- 
bou herds.  The  high  mountain  passes  sup- 
port the  magnificent  Dall  sheep  and.  In  the 
south,  the  mountain  goat.  The  Alaska  moose 
is  distributed  throughout  most  ^f  Alaska 
along  the  route.  He  varies  from  very  scarce 
to  abundant,  depending  on  the  composition 
of  the  vegetation.  Bear,  wolverine,  and  many 
smaller  animals  have  a  fairly  ooemopoUtan 
distribution  along  the  route  as  well. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  damage  to 
the  vegetation  from  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline,  but  It  Is  probable  that  the  total 
damage  to  the  habitat  through  Improved  ac- 
cess will  be  far  greater. 

Vegetation  will  be  removed  with  the  spoil 
to  clear  working  areas  for  the  construction 
of  camps,  river  fords,  pipeline,  materials 
sites,  the  haul  road,  and  the  access  road.  ItUs 
is  damage  which  can  be  controlled  and  miti- 
gated. 

The  disturbance  of  ice  lenses  will  result  In 
their  degradation.  Vegetation  on  Xxip  of  these 
degraded  areas  will  be  lost  in  the  resulting 
slumps  and  again  by  the  inundation  of  vege- 
tation downslope  from  these  slumps. 

The  potential  of  wildfire  occurring  In 
areas  along  the  route  of  the  pipeline  is  great- 
ly enhanced  because  of  the  activity  and  In- 


creased numbers  of  the  people  using  the  ad- 
jacent areas.  Fire  Is  one  of  the  facets  at 
ecological  Impact  which  has  positive  as  well 
as  negative  aspects.  Wildflre  In  timber  areas 
will  alter  the  succession  and  actually  beneflt 
mooee,  while  It  will  alter  the  species  compo- 
sition of  tundra  vegetation  In  leas  desirable 
ways. 

Construction  activity  within  the  active 
flood  plain  of  streams  with  braided  chan- 
nels will  probably  accelerate  the  changea 
within  these  flood  plains.  Tnwtnarl  of  a  fairly 
static  base  of  active  movement,  the  increased 
hydraulic  activity  may  involve  stabilized 
bars  and  their  vegetation. 

The  species  composition  of  tundra  vege- 
tation Is  easily  altered  by  changing  the  tex- 
XMie  at  the  soil.  This  can  be  seen  along  ha- 
bitually used  fox  trails.  Cross-country  travel 
by  all-terrain  vehicles  will  compact  the  soil 
and  alter  the  species  composition.  In  many 
Instances,  repeated  transit  will  destroy  the 
vegetation  by  liquifying  the  soil  underneath. 
The  subsequent  thaw  of  permafrost  will  ex- 
pand the  damage  scars. 

Channeling  caribou  migrations  will  very 
probably  result  In  trampling  and  destruction 
of  vegetation  In  the  same  way  that  excessive 
vehicle  trafllc  will 

3.  Big  Oame — ^Eleven  big  game  species  are 
found  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  pipe- 
line. They  provide  partial  subsistence  for  na- 
tive peoples  and  are  extremely  valuable  for 
the  recreation  and  meat  they  provide  to 
sportsmen,  and  lovers  of  natiue. 

If  the  environmental  stipulations  are  ap- 
plied adverse  effects  from  the  construction 
should  be  mimmfti  There  will  be  unavoid- 
able losses  of  habitat.  Better  access  will  re- 
sxilt  in  Increased  harvest.  Without  better 
regulations  and  stricter  enforo«nent  this  In- 
creased harvest  can  be  disastrous  to  some 
species  such  as  wolves,  wolverine,  grizzly  and 
polar  bear. 

The  four  betu:  species  are  attracted  to  sup- 
plies of  h\mian  food  and  pooriy  handled 
wastes.  Where  adequate  precautions  are 
not  taken  or  where  v?ell-lntentioned  people 
feed  bears,  human-bear  confrontations  can- 
not be  avoided.  Polar  bear  will  also  be  vulner- 
able to  marine  oil  pollution. 

Moose,  caribou,  and  bison  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  hazard  of  open  dltchee  dur- 
ing construction  of  the  pipeline.  This  prob- 
lem can  be  avoided  if  the  pipe  Is  laid  qtilekly 
after  the  ditch  is  opened  and  the  excavation 
backfilled  Immediately. 

Caribou  migrations  may  be  disrupted  by 
construction  activities  and  the  presence  of  a 
hot  pipe.  Local  movements  of  bison,  caribou 
and  moose  will  be  affected.  The  channell!Blng 
of  these  movements  may  cause  alteration  of 
the  plant  species  and  considerable  eroelon  In 
local  areas. 

Disturbance  due  to  construction  and  main- 
tenance activities  will  cause  most  animals  to 
move  out  of  the  Immediate  area  of  the  pipe- 
line thus  placing  additional  pressure  on  their 
remaining  range.  Caribou  have  traditional 
calving  areas  which  may  be  the  focal  point 
of  the  range  of  each  herd.  Disturbance  near 
these  areas  may  affect  the  tise  of  their  emtlrs 
range.  Human  activities  may  be  very  dis- 
turbing to  Dall  sheep,  e^eclally  during  the 
lambing  period  In  areas  such  as  Atlgun  Can- 
yon. Construction  in  these  critical  areas 
must  be  properly  timed. 

Without  proper  precautions  the  presenoe 
of  a  hot  pipe  in  certain  areas  may  result  m 
the  entn^unent  at  moose,  bison  or  caribou 
in  quagmires  of  melting  permafrost. 

4.  Small  Oame  and  Furbearers — SmaU 
game  manunal,  upland  game  bird,  and  fur- 
l>earer  populations  are  relatively  realllent 
and  as  a  general  rxile  they  will  adjust  to  the 
Impact  despite  an  Increased  harvest.  DtreoUy 
adjacent  to  the  pipeline  their  numliua  wm 
decrease  In  direct  iMoportlon  to  the  habitat 
lost. 

Red  fox  and  arcUc  fox  wUl  be  affected  by 
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mant  pnwnoe.  Olnet  oonlUeti  with  mui 
wlU  drrtiop  krotmd  fl«M  ouapa  wbere  tnmta 
mipo— 1  U  tnadattoMf  or  vhara  «"*»»*'^  are 
fM  by  tiM  ualnfoniMd.  OoDauitnMoaa  of 
tiMM  «ntTiml»  broaglit  togstbcr  In  this  imy 
vlU  be  deetroyed  durliif  rAMee  acares. 

The  Uggeat  tizigl*  dlttupUTe  factor  affeet- 
toC  tbe  fox  Is  the  pra-emptlon  and  deatruo- 
tlon  of  their  denailnc  areaa.  Tbe  Tegetatlve 
oorer  la  being  remored  firam  tbe  land  donee 
where  tbe  fox  build  their  dens  and  tbaee 
•re  n^tldly  eroding  amy. 

Ttw  preaent  and  potential  Talne  of  the 
anlmala  and  Urda  In  thla  broad  group  is 
great. 

8.  lilgratory  Birds— Alaaka's  aTUann*  Is 
rldi.  including  some  sai  ^Moles  attracted 
from  a  third  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  nnm> 
bared  In  the  mlllloos.  m  the  upper  latitudes 
■alMblrds  are  far  more  numerooa  than  the 
land  forma.  The  water  areas  of  the  Arotlo  are 
numerous  and  stq>port  a  large  breeding 
population  of  many  qMdes  of  waterfowl. 
ShoreMnli.  and  other  waterUrds.  Tbe  cold 
marine  waters  produce,  tn  season,  a  greater 
Mnmass  of  plankton  quart  per  quart  than  do 
warmer  seas  thus  attracting  and  supporting 
a  greater  quantity  of  bird  life.  The  OnU  of 
Alaska  and  the  southern  edge  of  the  Beau- 
fcrd  Sea  are  areas  whwe  larga  numbers  of 
watarUrds,  marine  mammals  and  flab  ocn- 
onff-  Many  of  thaae  ^Moles  have  a  high 
commercial,  sport  or  subsistence  value.  All 
have  Intrlnsle  values  in  their  unique  gene 
pooU  that  would  be  Inqweslble  to  replace 
and  could  wen  be  beueflclal  to  future  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  Tlie  tragedy  of  the  loes 
of  the  dodos  and  passBnger  pigeons  and  the 
rrtubtatatlon  of  the  buffalo  and  sea  otter 
are  cases  In  point. 

The  area  of  major  concern  for  birds  Is  xtM 
Insvttahle  spinage  of  oil.  unoontalned  oil 
and  btrds  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  com- 
patllde.  OU  noaUng  on  water  almost  In- 
variably dooms  any  birds  that  come  In  con- 
tact with  It  and  man's  efforts  to  help  have 
always  failed.  OU  has  toxic  Inclusions  which, 
though  not  apparent,  conUnue  to  km  even 
when   visual    fraotlcms  are   not   vlslMe. 

We  do  not  yet  have  adequate  Information 
on  tbe  relationship  of  Mrds  to  oil  polluted 
waters,  nor  can  the  Individual  vulnenblllty 
of  each  of  the  831  separate  qjedes  be  pre- 
dicted. 

Numerous  Instanoes  have  been  dted  of 
heavy  mortality  of  ssa  Mrds  resulting  from 
oil  spUls.  ICany  North  American  populations 
are  declining,  probably  as  a  remilt  ot  n- 
pwrted  spUls.  TtM  history  of  oQ  tiansporta- 
tlOB  Is  nplmu  wtth  examples  of  dlsssters 
nsulttng  In  massive  oU  spUls.  It  to  leallsed 
that  Improvement  In  equipment  and  proce- 
dures are  being  made  aul  win  couttnue  with 
a  resultant  cut  In  accident  rates. 

As  many  as  40  pctveot  of  the  continent's 
swans  and  a  like  percent  of  tbe  game  ducks 
that  winter  In  Oallfomla  paas  throu^ 
Prince  William  Sound  and  the  OuU  of  Alas- 
ka during  migration  and  could  also  be  eligi- 
ble for  ertermlnatlcn  In  *imv..^  waters. 

Numerous  other  posslbUltles  oould  be  clt- 
sd  but  an  are  speculative  untU  a  break  or 
splU  occurs  and  we  can  answer  the  ques- 
tions— where,  when,  and  how  mudi. 

9.  Baptots— Nagles.  hawks,  falcons,  and 
owU  are  Important  in  the  avltenna  along 
the  propoeed  pipeline  route.  Bald  eagles, 
rough-legged  hawks  and  peregrines  nest  In 
the  ellflk  along  stream  oourses— the  eagles 
to  areas  wtth  a  good  supply  of  ftah  and  ths 
peregrines  wtth  a  good  siqpply  of  Mrds. 
Peregrines  and  rough-legs  wUl  be  most  vul- 
nerable during  tbe  Initial  oonstruetlon  peri- 
od where  blasting  and  heUoopter  use  are 
common  In  thetr  nesting  areae.  Bald  eagles 
•re  <wmmo>i  in  Ptlnoe  Winiam  Sound  *n<1 
they  eoooentnte  along  tbe  Lowe  Blver  dur- 
log  salnum  runs  and  It  U  than  that  they 
wm  be  most  vulnerabte. 

Oyitalcons  and  giridaa  eagles  nest  In  the 
high  mountain  paasss  and  tbelr  actual  con- 


tact with  the  pipeltne  wlU  be  limited.  The 
Uggast  Impact  cm  the  gyrtaleans  wUl  be  as 
It  win  bs  with  the  peregrlaes  from  the  Im- 
proved SBBSSi  to  their  breedlog 
ooUeeton  and  faieonsrs  ars  a  far 
threat  than  ooostmetlon  aetlvltlea. 

The  hawks,  aoctptars,  and  owla  which  nest 
In  the  Interior  foaest  wfll  be  affected  only  to 
the  extent  that  their  habttet  and  food  U 
disturbed.  In  most  cases  they  wlU  simply 
move  badk  from  the  oonstruetlon  areaa. 

7.  Bnman  Use— {n  the  minds  of  many 
people,  a  most  dtstresslng  a^Mct  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  pipeline  on  northern  Alaska  Is 
tbe  loes  of  wlldsmees  quaUty.  This  quality 
has  been  under  great  stress  since  tbe  use  of 
the  aircraft  *«*«*'«»  commoxqOaoe.  Tbe  im- 
proved aoosss  by  all  terrain  vehicles  and 
SDOwmoUlee  which  will  aooompany  the  oon- 
struetlon of  the  pipeline  win  aasure  tts  oom- 
plete  loas  from  aU  but  the  most  remote  areas 
of  the  Brooks  Bange  since  tbe  route  wOl  out 
In  half  the  largest  remaining  seml-wUdsmsss 
In  the  United  Btetee. 

One  man's  loss  la  another's  gain  In  this 
Instenos  because  there  are  people  who  wel- 
come the  opening  of  tbe  Arctic  It  means 
greater  utUlzation  of  caribou  from  tbe  two 
large  Arctic  herds  for  example.  There  will 
be  Increased  revenuee  resulting  from  In- 
creased uas  of  the  area  fCr  recraatton. 

Long  eatehUtfied  patterns  of  uss  wUl  be 
dlsnqited  and  new  onea  wlU  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  recreatlonlst  who  comee 
to  enjoy  the  area  there  wlU  be  "pioneers" 
who  come  to  bold  aegmente  of  this  land  for 
themselves.  Theee  squatters  wlU  attempt  to 
InhlUt  the  use  of  "their"  area  by  other  peo- 
ple. Ifiners  and  prospectors  wlU  Increase  In 
number  also. 

The  larger  lakee  have  always  been,  and 
win  continue  to  be,  fod  for  aocees  to  the 
north.  Further  eutrophlcatlon  of  theee  lakes 
to  Inevlteble.  Debrto  and  litter  wUl  ooUeot  In 
theee  areas  of  heavy  use  unleas  strong  "take 
It  with  you"  regulations  are  Aeitiopti  and 
enforced. 

Croas-country  travel  wUl  tend  to  concen- 
trate In  certain  areas  and  open  soree  of  dis- 
rupted vegetetlon  and  degradated  permafrost 
will  reault.  OU  drums,  abandonsd  equlpnkent. 
and  trash  already  painf uUy  evident  wlU  ac- 
cumulate at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Oame  apedes  such  as  bear,  mooee,  wolf. 
and  wolverine  are  eztremtiy  vulnerable  to 
hunting  In  the  open  country  of  the  Arctic, 
■aeler  aoceee  wlU  affect  the  Dall  sheep  and 
caribou  as  weU.  Harassment  of  theee  game 
animals  by  aircraft  to  already  commonplaoe. 
Only  the  caribou  to  sufficiently  numerous  to 
reetot  thto  Impact  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  immediate  Implementetlon  of  better 
regulations  and  Increased  law  enforcement 
are  abedutely  eeeentlal. 


mrAvonuBLB 

If  the  environmental  and  technical  stlpu- 
Utloos  are  foUowed  meticulously,  few  major 
unavoidable  adverse  effeeto  need  result  tnm 
the  construction  of  the  plpailne  and  Ite  ap- 
purtenant facilities.  However,  along  the  seg- 
ment of  road  already  constructed  a  number 
of  thlngi  have  occurred  whldi  the  environ- 
mental stlpulatloas  were  dsilgned  to  elimi- 
nate. Thto  oonstruetlon  has  been  on  state 
■elected  land  and  It  potnta  out  the  Achlllee 
heel  In  tbe  safeguards.  Tbe  permittee  has 
already  demonstrated  hto  wllllngnees  to  dr- 
cumvsnt  ths  stipulations  wherever  It  to  ad- 
vantagaoos  to  do  so. 

The  same  attitude  no  doubt  i^pUee  to  the 
traasportotlon  of  oU. 

Any  reiaxatlon  of  attention  to  safeguards 
win  result  In  ths  ^Ulags  of  oU.  As  has  bsen 
Fotnted  out  above  the  htotory  of  the  trans- 
jfott  of  oU  has  bsen  a  history  of  dtoastrow 
oU  spillage. 

Tbe  f oreeeeabto  leeidte  of  caretoasness  have 
been  detailed  above  In  relation  to  ftoh  and 
birds. 

Xven  If  a  massive  q>lU  never  ooenrs,  a  e«r- 
taln   level   of   oU   poUutlon   to   InevltaMe. 


Soureea  Indude  tbe  oarslsss  draining  of  oU 
from  equipment,  proeednias  at  ths  oU  wsUs 
thsmselves.  and  the  ballast  treatment  fadh. 
ties  at  the  Valdea  terminal.  It  to  eettanatad 
that  M  barreto  of  oU  per  day  wlU  be  releaaad 
Into  Prince  William  Sound  after  ballaH 
treatment  whan  the  Une  to  operating  at  Ito 
antldpated  fnU  oapadty.  Tlito  amount  of 
chronk)  poUutlon  wlU  have  a  number  of  defe> 
rlmantal  effeoto  on  aU  aquatic  organisms  to 
▼aids*  Arm  and  perhi^  to  the  entire  Filaea 
William  Sound.  Of  direct  concern  to  the  fish 
win  be  the  effect  on  food  organisms.  Utter- 
tidal  spawning  areas  and  an  oUy  taste  tm. 
partsd  to  the  flshee  In  tbe  area  that  would 
lower  their  food  value. 

Tundra  vegeUUon  wlU  be  destroyed  lif 
vdilcular  traffic.  TIm  removal  of  thto  «n«n^^ 
tlon  wUl  result  In  permafrost  degradation. 

The  destruction  of  Atlgun  Oanyon  botton 
wUl  result  from  pipeline  oonstruattCD 
through  It.  Thto  wUl  desteoy  to  a  large  a»- 
tent  Ite  usefulness  as  a  DaU  shsep  i*i«kh^ 


Construction  of  the  road  and  pipeline  wlU 
cause  most  Mrds  and  animals  to  move  out  of 
the  immediate  area.  The  altered  terrain  and 
preeonoe  of  pumping  stotlons  and  the  pipe 
Itself  win  keep  some  from  returning.  Thto 
reaction  win  cause  a  loas  of  utlllaatlon  of 
habitat  near  the  route  and  greater  pressuie 
on  the  remaining  range.  ^iMctoe  near  tbelr 
oairylng  capacity  may  actuaUy  decline  In 
number. 


The  fdlowlng  altematlveB  to  the  plpdlne 
from  Prudboe  Bay  to  Valdea  have  been  pro- 
poeed : 

1.  Humble  OU  developed  an  asperlmental 
loebreaklng  tanker,  the  "Uanhattan",  which 
run  testa  on  tbe  feaslblUty  of  surface  trans- 
port of  oU  from  Hersohel  Island  across  the 
Canadian  Arctic  to  east  coast  porta. 

3.  An  alternate  pipeline  route  running  east 
to  Canada  and  eoutbeastward  to  Central  VA. 
and  Canadian  maiketa. 

8.  RaU  transposiatlon  along  the  Alyeska 
P4>ellne  route,  or  elsewhere. 

4.  Submarine  transportation  under  tbe  Ice. 
Surface  marine  traDsp<vtatlon  ot  oil  has 

a  htotory  of  pollution,  even  in  tenqiezata 
sees.  Although  the  "Manhattan"  testa  were 
considered  suoceesful  by  eome,  the  veesel  en- 
countered severe  Ice  problems  and  sustained 
hull  damage.  Although  the  behavior  of  oU 
spUled  on  Arctic  seas  u  unknown.  It  to  be- 
Ueved  tb*t  It  would  drift  In  and  xinder  tbe 
Ice  for  extended  periods. 

A  major  q>UI  along  the  "Manhattan's" 
route  would  decimate  major  populaUone  of 
sea  ducks  which  provide  substotenoe  to  na- 
tlvee  at  Barrow  and  along  tbe  coasta  of  west- 
ern Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Arctic,  as  wen 
as  the  north  Atlantic  coast.  Large  numbers 
of  brant.  Canada  geeee,  blue  and  snow  geese, 
plntaUs,  whlsUlng  swan  and  other  waterfowl 
would  be  subject  to  bea^  mortaUty  as  would 
counttesB  other  water  btrds.  SeaU,  whales, 
and  polar  bears  would  also  be  dlsastroudy 
affected.  The  distribution  of  such  flshee  as 
char  and  whlteflsh  In  Alaska  and  Canada  and 
tbe  Atlantic  salmon  In  Canada  to  poorly 
known  as  to  the  effect  of  oU  on  them.  A  large 
spin,  however,  would  dadmate  popuIaUons  of 
theee  spedee  which  have  actual  or  potential 
substotenoe,  sporta,  and  oommaroUl  valos. 

With  the  anticipated  slow  breakdown  of 
oU  In  Arotto  seas,  svsn  the  relatlvdy  smaU 
spins  oommonly  sssodated  with  tentahlp 
operation  would  have  catastrophic  ciunul»> 
tlve  effeota.  By  the  time  thetr  effeoto  became 
known,  they  wo\ild  probaMy  be  Irreversttds. 

Shipment  of  oU  aoroes  the  Arctic  would 
eauss  extensive  damsge  by  routine  qiUU. 
The  strong  poedbUlty  of  major  disasters 
spread  across  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  sad 
Canada  and  Into  the  north  Atlantic  make 
the  environmental  Impact  far  gntater  than 
that  of  the  Alyeeka  Pipeline.  TIm  strong  pos- 
MMIlty  that  soms  q>eolss  of  North  Amsrloaa 
birds  may  be  eliminated  and  others  eeverrty 
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leduced  along  with  Important  flsh  and  mam- 
mal populfttlons  make  thto  alternative  moet 
oiMtosirabla  tr<Hn  an  envtronmantal  stand- 
point. 

Tbe  second  alternative  that  has  been  pro- 
posed would  be  a  plpdlne  route,  to  lead  east- 
ward to  the  Mackennle  River  and  thence  to 
central  UJ9.  mai^eta.  Assuming  equal  oon- 
tNto,  and  neglecting  problems  of  Intem*- 
tlonal  agreement,  thto  line  would  have  eesen- 
tiaUy  the  same  environmental  Impact  as  the 
Oferland  portion  of  the  Alyeska  pipeline  i»t>- 
posal. 

An  Important  difference  Uee  In  Ita  effect 
on  the  Arctic  National  WUdllfe  Range.  One 
venlon  of  thto  proposal  would  cut  acxoas  the 
aorthem  lowland  portion  of  ttie  Range,  us- 
ing the  rationale  that  thto  to  not  a  scenlo 
■oa.  Thto,  however,  doee  not  consider  the 
Dwjor  obJectlTe  of  the  Range  vrtiloh  to  to 
preserve  Intact  a  refMreeentetlve  example  of 
Arctic  Alaska.  The  lowland  portion  Ib  no  lees 
•■entlal  to  thto  objective  and  to  the  ecologlo 
integrity  of  tbe  Range  than  the  more  soenlo 
ni«iintit«n  areas.  Construction  and  operatlCMi 
of  a  major  pipeline  would  be  entirely  In- 
eompatll>le  with  the  objectlvee  for  which  the 
Bange  was  established. 

Another  version  of  thto  propoeal  would 
toad  tbe  Une  eastward  towards  Canada  sklrt- 
isg  south  of  the  WUdllfe  Range  and  would 
avoid  thto  major  conflict. 

The  Alaska-Canada  pipeline  would  not  re- 
quire marine  transportation  with  ito  danger 
of  massive  catastrophic  oU  splUs  and  certain- 
ty of  perstotent  and  chronic  pc^ution  and 
vould  remove  the  threat  of  extendve  loes 
to  the  rich  flsh  and  wildlife  reeouroes  of 
Prince  WlUUm  Sound  and  tbe  tankshlp  route 
to  west  coast  ports.  Prom  an  environmental 
standpoint  the  Alaska-Canadian  pipeline 
would  be  t>y  far  the  preferred  route. 

Tet  another  version  of  thto  proposal  In- 
vdves  an  offshore  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  east  to  a  pdnt  where  It  woiUd  continue 
Kuth  through  Canada.  Not  enough  to  known 
St  this  time  to  evaluate  possible  hazards  of 
such  an  offshore  burled  pipeline. 

The  third  alternative  propoeal  of  raU 
transportetlon  along  tbe  route  of  tbe  Alyeeka 
pipeline  would.  If  eoorxomlcally  feasible,  re- 
quire a  constantly  moving  line  of  raU  cars 
to  match  the  capacity  of  the  48-lnch  pipe. 
Althoi^gh  thto  method  might  reduce  the 
number  of  catastrophic  splUs,  It  would  ap- 
pear certain  to  have  repeated  major  and  mi- 
nor aocidenta  and  inddenta  which  would  be 
cumulatively  more  <iMn aging  than  spUlB  from 
a  weU  constructed  pipeline. 

If  rail  crossings  were  elevated,  the  Impact 
on  streams  would  be  lees.  The  need  for  gravel 
would,  however,  jMobably  be  greater  and 
would  probaUy  deplete  streams.  The  train 
could  be  perlodlcaUy  Interrupted  to  provide 
Uggame  crossings. 

Scenic  Impact  would  oertelnly  be  greater 
tban  even  an  elevated  pipeline. 

A  properly  ccmstructed  pipeline  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  to  rail  transportetlon 
from  an  environmental  standpoint. 

A  foiutb  propoeal  would  be  submarine 
transport.  Tlito  could  conceivably  reduce 
some  of  the  loe  and  oolltolon  problems  en- 
oountered  by  Ice  breaking  tenkers,  but  would 
almost  certainly  be  beeet  by  otheis.  Because 
General  Dynamics  feaslblUty  studies  of  \m- 
itorsea  oU  transport  are  unavailable,  no 
ovaluable  can  be  made.  Tbe  commanta  re- 
garding the  "Manhattan"  propoeal  oould, 
bowever,  probably  be  appUed  to  submarines. 

■XLATIOMSHIPS  OV  SHOBT-TXaM  W  TO  LOMO- 
TKBX  PaOOUCl'lV  IT  I 

The  critical  reUtlonshlp  to  be  considered 
to  the  relatively  short-term  production  and 
use  of  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  to  the  long-term 
values  of  the  environment. 

Historically,  production  and  transportetlon 
oC  oU  have  been  generaUy  Incompatible  with 
taalntenanoe  of  the  environment  In  Ita  opti- 
mum condition.  Recent  expertenoe  In  Cook 
Ihlet,  where  oil  operations  are  only  loosely 


regulated,  has  demonstrated  the  validity  of 
thto  stetament.  Operations  on  the  Ksnal  Na- 
tional Mboee  Bange,  however,  are  more  stiln- 
genUy  regiilated  and  Indicate  that  there  to 
hope  that  at  least  some  degree  of  oompat- 
IbUlty  can  be  achieved. 

Three  leveto  of  dedslon-making  wfll  deter- 
mine the  Impact  of  the  Trans  Alaaka  Plpa- 
Une  on  the  environment.  The  first — that  the 
oU  win  be  produced  and  transported  to 
market,  has  already  been  made.  The  second — 
that  thto  wUl  be  done  with  minimum  Impact 
on  the  envlronmdit.  has  been  made  also.  The 
third — the  extent  to  which  equipment,  pro- 
cedures, land  use  laws,  regulations  and  en- 
forcement prooeduree  wUl  be  modified  to 
meet  the  preeent  ohaUenge,  has  yet  to  be 
made. 

The  pipeline  project  has  far  greater  poten- 
tial for  long-term  Irrevetdbto  environmental 
Impact  In  areas  not  covered  by  Interlorls 
stipulations  tban  In  areas  that  are.  Por  In- 
stance, Oovemment's  Involvement  with  the 
technology,  engineering  and  performance 
standards  for  pipeline  construction  can  be 
only  partial  under  preaent  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

Industry  stUl  makes  many  of  the  design 
decisions.  The  greatest  stakes  of  all  are  held 
by  thoee  who  plan  to  load  and  transport 
oU  on  salt  water.  Except  at  the  Valdes 
terminal  Itself,  no  special  regiUatlons,  pro- 
cedures, or  eqxilpment  are  antldpated  that 
would  provide  extra  safeguards  for  the  mas- 
sive amoTinte  of  oU  that  are  to  be  moved.  Thto 
movement  im>vldes  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
environment  in  the  area  where  the  most  Im- 
portant fish  and  wUdllfe  resources  and  their 
babltet  are  at  stake.  Por  example,  decisions 
made  by  Oovemment  must  ocmslder  such  far 
reaching  problems  as: 

1.  Decisions  on  methods  of  transporta- 
tion— should  the  oU  go  aboard  tankers,  or 
should  It  be  sMpped  to  market  entlrdy  by 
ptpeUne? 

3.  If  tankers  are  used,  wlU  they  be  com- 
pletely redesigned  to  provide  mavlmum  pol- 
lution protection? 

3.  WlU  industry  be  required  to  meet  cri- 
teria of  training  and  equipment  eetebltohed 
to  provide  marl  mum  protection? 

4.  WUl  land  use  laws  be  re-examined  and 
necessary  measures  taken  to  make  beet  use 
of  lands  "opened  up"  by  the  project — or  wlU 
they  be  aUowed  to  go  the  way  of  other  un- 
managed  lands? 

Until  such  decisions  are  made  and  imple- 
mented the  relsttHm^ilp  wlU  not  have  been 
establtohed  that  wlU  provide  adequate  pro- 
teotion  for  the  environment. 

Htotory  has  shown  that  perstotent  poUutlon 
can  be  expected  at  loading  termlnato.  lUegal 
pumping  of  ballast  wlU  be  a  continuous  prob- 
lem and  major  catastr(q|>hlc  aoddenta  wUl  oc- 
cur from  time  to  time.  The  rate  of  occurrence 
of  theee  inddenta  wUI  depend  on  the  volume 
of  oU  to  be  moved  and  on  tbe  care  with  which 
It  to  handled.  The  volume  of  oU  to  oe  moved 
from  Alaska  to  such  that  If  handled  according 
to  preeently  aooepteble  standards,  fish  and 
wUdllfe  loasee  wUl  be  Immense  for  a  few 
years — untU  their  numbers  dwindle.  When 
the  animals  are  gone,  of  course,  oU  can  be 
q>Uled  an  over  without  additional  kUUng. 

Irrevwslble  losses  can  be  prevented  only  by 
keeping  oU  out  of  the  water  altogether.  The 
design  of  faculties,  operating  procedures,  laws 
and  regulations  and  enforcement  prooeduree 
should  aU  be  directed  at  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  oU  poUutlon.  Any  decision  to  per- 
mit pumping  of  oUy  baUast  In  any  form 
whatsoever  In  any  place,  any  faUure  to 
achieve  less  than  100%  cleanup  to  a  decision 
to  eacrlfloe  flsh  and  wUdllfe  reeouroes.  With 
the  tremendous  amounta  of  oU  to  be  handled 
in  Alaska,  tankshlp  operation  under  prssent 
standards  to  a  commitment  of  ftoh  and  wUd- 
llfe reeouroes  to  an  InevlteMe  downward 
trend.  Marine  shipment  of  oU  has  a  potential 
for  Irreversible  Impact  on  flsh  aikd  wUdUf* 
and  their  hablteta  far  greater  than  any  other 


operations  eonnected  wtth  the  transportetloo 
of  oU  from  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Comidete  elimination  of  oil  pdlutlon  In 
marine  habltate  could  be  achieved  only  by 
drastic  action  indndlng,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  foUowlng:  1.  OU  should,  whenever  pos- 
dble,  be  tranqiorted  In  securely  constructed 
plpdines.  3.  Where  tankshtps  must  be  used, 
only  douMe  huUed  veeseto  must  be  permitted 
In  *!«■>•«"  waters— aU  baUast  waters  must  be 
stored  separatdy  from  cargo  tanks.  8.  Cargo 
tanks  must  be  sealed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
pumped  at  sea.  4.  Navigation  aids  must  be 
Improved.  6.  AU  t*wk»>>tp«  must  be  required 
to  carry  a  q>eolfled  minimum  of  navigational 
equipment  and  their  crews  to  meet  minimum 
standards  of  competence.  6.  Loading  areas 
must  be  separated  from  open  water  by  oU  Im- 
pervious booms. 

In  terms  of  overaU  impact  to  resouroea  In 
Alaska,  the  effecta  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  plpdlne  "per  se"  are  minor.  The 
Impact  of  unplanned  land  use  on  lands  af- 
fected by  the  plpdlne  north  of  the  Yukon 
River  to  of  major  Importance  to  himian  en- 
joyment and  use  of  a  major  area  of  the 
United  Stetes.  OU  poUutlon  from  the  p4>eUne 
itself  would  have  a  tremendous  lnq>act  on 
major  ssgmenta  of  flsh  and  wUdllfe  reeouroea 
of  tremendous  A'wW"  significance.  Marine 
poUutlon  from  termlnato  or  vessels  oould  be 
so  severe  as  to  have  overwhelming  IrreverdMe 
Impact  on  birds,  '"*'^"^  mammals  and  flab 
rseouices  of  national  and  international  sig- 
nificance. Tbe  Impact  may  Im  fett  not  only  in 
the  immediate  area  of  Valdee  arm,  Prlnoe 
William  Sound,  or  an  arotlo  terminal  in  tbe 
Beaufort  Sea  but  oould  be  exerted  throughout 
the  ssa  lance  from  the  point  ot  loading  to  the 
point  of  Mnl"y^*"e  uid  in  the  enormous  areas 
used  by  q>edes  that  migrate  through  the 
shipping  lanea. 

nuxvxBsiBU  coMitiTiaarrs  or  axsomicis 

OU  to  not  a  renewaMe  reeouroe.  Once  It 
has  been  extracted  from  the  oU  bearing  atrate 
of  the  Arctic  It  cannot  be  replaced  there. 

The  loss  of  wtldemees  quality  to  a  definite 
commitment  of  a  resource  whidi  cannot  be 
reclaimed. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  to  slowly  pushing  back 
Ito  low  lying  southern  shore  by  degradation 
of  the  permafrost  and  erodtm  of  the  released 
sou  materiate.  The  fragile  nature  of  th» 
tundra  sxirface  near  the  sea  insures  that  it  to 
going  to  be  damaged  by  Increased  traffic  and 
use.  Hiunan  Inlttoted  degradation  cloee  to 
the  shore  cotild  accelerate  the  natural  proc- 
ess. Even  if  It  occurs  in  only  minor  inere- 
menta  there  wUl  be  a  definite  irreverslbte  loas. 

The  haMtat  loeses  through  destruction  of 
a  major  portion  of  the  Attgim  Oanyon  fioor 
cannot  be  compensated  for. 

The  aesthetic  valuee  wUl  be  lowered  along 
the  entire  route  in  the  immediate  area  of  the 
proposed  plpeUne.  In  the  oil  fields,  snd  at 
the  terminal  site.  The  natural  setting  to 
usuaUy  preferable  to  one  altered  by  man"* 
activity.  Of  particular  concern  to  the  fisher- 
man from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  wUl  be 
stream  croeslngs,  gravel  or  borrow  pits,  areas 
where  the  pipeline  to  in  or  adjacent  to 
streams  or  lakee,  erodon  and  sUtetlon,  and 
pollution.  Spedal  care  must  be  taken  to 
tniwimtit  change,  reetore  the  natural  i4>- 
pearance.  and  to  minimise,  or  prefWaMy 
eliminate,  oil  poUutlon. 

There  are  many  subtle  commltmente  of 
resources  which  wlU  not  bt  i4>predated  ex- 
cept from  the  vantage  of  hindsight. 

PBIBUABT  6.  1971. 
TO:  Director.  BSPftW.  Washington.  D.C. 
Attn:  Mr.  Kenneth  Roberts, 
prom:    Area  Director.   BSPftW.  Anchorage. 

Alaska. 
Subject:  Environmental  Impact  Statement — 

Trans  Alaska  Pipeline. 
Our  staff  has  reviewed  the  January  draft 
of  the  Environmental  Impact  StstamwK  on 
the  ptpelixM  and  have  oompared  It  dosdy 
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with  tb«  draft  of  D«c«BlMr  18.  W«  bave  a 
number  of  cocunenu  to  maka.  Specific  oom- 
manta  In  tbla  memorandum  relate  to  tbe 
January  draft  unleaa  ottterwtse  deelgnaced. 

Page  116.  Thla  McUtm  dlaeuaeea  Impacts 
on  flah  and  wlUUlfe  reaouroea.  Tbeae  Im- 
pacta  will  not  be  llmttad  to  tbe  vicinity  at 
tbe  plpeltae  rlgbt-of-way,  aa  stated  In  tbe 
new  draft.  Tbay  oould  effect  entire  water 
abada  or  entire  rangea  of  sucb  qMdaa  as 
caribou  and  wQl  bave  tbalr  greataat  effects 
In  marine  areas.  Reference  made  In  tbe  De- 
cember draft  to  tbe  relatlonablp  between 
flab  and  wildlife  reaouroea  and  wUdemesa 
also  baa  been  deleted  from  tbls  section.  Tbe 
statement  made  by  our  Bureau  In  tbe  De- 
cember draft  tba«  stipulations  would  not 
aUerlata  an  problems  does  not  appear  In  tbe 
January  draft  and  sbould  be  reinserted.  Tbe 
discussion  In  tbe  December  draft  concerning 
tbe  disturbance  of  wildlife  on  tbe  Beaufort 
Sea  baa  been  deleted  also.  Tbe  Bureau  al 
Sport  Flaberlea  and  Wildlife  sUtement  tbait 
widespread  occurrence  of  local  loases  of  oU 
over  tbe  Nortb  Slope  fields  would  bave  cu- 
mulative Impaota  on  fiab  and  wildlife  of 
tbe  coastal  waters  of  ^e  Beaufort  Sea  bas 
bem  dieted.  Tbere  remains  in  tbe  January 
draft  no  dlacusslon  of  tbe  attraction  to  gar- 
bage of  bears  and  otber  animals  and  tbe 
adverse  affects  tbereof.  Tbe  effects  of  in- 
eraaaad  barveet  of  flsb  and  wildlife,  as  imA\ 
aa  effects  of  sewage  pollution,  are  treated 
Inadequately  in  tbe  new  draft.  Tbla  entire 
aeeUon  on  impacts  bas  been  weakened  un- 
rwalltloally. 

Tba  seetlcm  tbat  treata  effecta  of  poaalble 
oil  pollution  on  page  lai  oC  tbe  January  draft 
baa  been  rewarded  and  differs  significantly 
from  tbe  December  draft.  It  no  longer  treats 
In  detan  tbe  poartbUltlea  for  major  spUU. 
For  Instance,  we  referred  In  tbe  December 
draft  to  tbe  fact  tbat  block  valves  were  to 
be  placed  In  unspecified  Intervals.  Tbls  bas 
been  deleted.  In  actual  fact  tbese  valves 
would  not  be  operable  from  a  remote  soturoe 
and  would  not  bave  a  significant  function 
during  period  of  severe  weatber  conditions. 

Tbe  top  paragn^>b  on  page  ni-B?  of  the 
December  draft  contains  a  reference  to  Urge 
populatlona  of  migratory  waterfowl  and 
otbar  birds,  as  well  as  marine  mammals.  In 
tbe  Beaufort  Sea  tbat  woiUd  be  vulnerable 
to  oU  spills.  Tbls  bas  been  rei^aced  by  a 
■tatament  tbat  some  oU  loase*  oould  occur 
on  federal  lands  on  tbe  Nortb  Slope,  but 
tbat  It  seems  questionable  tbat  tbey  would 
reacb  tbe  Beaufort  Sea.  This  mlgbt  be  a 
true  statement  If  tbe  state  selecte  all  oU- 
producing  lands,  but  doea  not  reflect  the 
Impacts  of  the  project  on  flsb  and  wildlife. 

Tbe  third  paragraph  of  page  III-B7  of  tbe 
December  draft  discussed  tbe  effects  of  oil 
pollution  In  Prince  WlUlam  Sound.  Some  of 
tbla  bas  been  deleted,  but  tbe  Item  witb 
which  we  are  moat  concerned  Is  tbe  state- 
ment on  page  IM  of  tbe  January  draft  tbat 
■ffacta  will  be  minimised  by  tbe  rigorous 
oootrol  measures  to  be  required  of  tbe  op- 
arator.  We  know  of  no  sucb  measures  except 
that  eflluent  from  ballaat  treatment  faclU- 
tlas  may  oontaln  as  much  as  10  parts  per 
million  of  oil.  In  actual  fact,  we  dont  be- 
lieve tbat  significant  cootrol  measures  would 
be  required  for  tankers,  which  we  believe 
will  be  tbe  source  of  most  of  our  pollution 
problems.  We  suggest  tbat  sucb  measures 
rtioukl  be  required  and  sbould  Xnt-XnOA  aa  a 
minimum: 

1.  Tbe  requirement  tbat  tankers  to  be 
loaded  at  Valdes  must  meet  certain  mini- 
mum standarda  such  aa: 

a.  Construction  that  would  not  permit  bal- 
iMMag  m  cargo  tanks  (thay  posHbly  sbould 
be  doubted  bulled) . 

b.  Competence  requlrementa  for  oOlcerB 
and   crews. 

e.  Mangatlonal  equipment  wbteb  must  be 
aboard  In  operaMa  eondltloo. 
S.  Spadal  navigation  aqirtpmant  la  Prlnos 


William  Sound.  VaMas  Arm.  and  Port  Val- 
dez  tbat  would  tti«Ti«tt<<»  gucb  navigational 
aoddenta  aa  occurred  recently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

3.  Bequlrementa  for  tugs  to  assist  witb 
navigation  In  Valdea  Arm  and  Port  Valdes. 

4.  Requirements  tbat  tankers  cease  opera- 
tions when  conditions  become  adverse,  sucb 
aa  d\utng  periods  when  winds  exceed  a  cer- 
tain velocity.  At  the  present  time  (January 
and  February  1B71 )  tankablpa  are  being  en- 
couraged to  operate  in  Cocdc  Inlet  In  hazard- 
ous ice  conditions  In  order  to  keep  tbe  oil 
(and  the  dollars)  moving.  We  believe  tbls 
movement  dentonstrates  lack  of  regard  for 
pollution  problema. 

5.  Removal  of  obstades  tbat  co/istltute  a 
hazard  to  navigation. 

Page  169  of  tbe  January  draft  craitalns  a 
section  on  land  use  patterns  similar  to  the 
discussion  in  the  December  draft,  except 
that  refesencee  in  wildemeea  values  tbat 
would  be  lost  and  to  tbe  reduction  of  esthetic 
values  that  would  occur  have  been  deleted. 
We  are  happy  witb  the  deletion  of  tbe  last 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  from  tbe  Decem- 
ber draft,  however,  which  stated  tbat  wilder- 
ness In  Alaska  is  not  lacking. 

Page  169  contains  a  statement  on  commit- 
ment of  flsb  and  wildlife  resources  that  bas 
been  weakened  by  tbe  clalai  tbat  the  com- 
mitment would  occur  only  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  tbe  pipeline — an  untrue  state- 
ment. Tbe  rewrite  of  tbe  last  paragraph 
of  tbls  section  has  become  much  too  opti- 
mistic and  we  do  not  agree  tbat  tbe  activity 
would  bave  little  impact. 

Page  174  contains  a  dlsciission  of  irre- 
versible and  Irretrievable  commitments.  The 
discussion  In  the  December  draft  of  tbe  ef- 
fects of  a  pipeline  break  has  been  eliminated, 
however,  as  have  tbe  last  four  lines  of  that 
page  where  long-term  effects  were  discussed. 
Tbe  elimination  of  tbe  first  paragraph  Is  a 
substantial  change  and  we  believe  It  sbould 
be  reinserted.  The  last  paragraph  of  ITI-E3 
of  tbe  December  draft  that  discussed  the  ef- 
fects of  stipulations  bas  been  eliminated 
also.  Although  this  is  not  a  serious  loss,  tbe 
entire  section  on  irretrievable  impacta  bas 
been  weakened  by  the  rewrite. 

In  stunmary.  the  January  draft  appears 
somewhat  more  smoothly  written,  but  where 
flah  vdA  wildlife  naources  are  concerned,  w« 
should  much  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  De- 
cember draft,  which,  in  itself,  was  much  too 
weak,  having  been  written  under  tbe  un- 
realistic aasumption  tbat  all  applicable 
stipulations  and  regulations  would  be  1(X>% 
effective.  Vor  tbe  most  part,  the  rewrite  bas 
obscured  the  perspective  of  the  impact  of 
tbe  pipeline  on  flsb  and  wildlife  reaouroea 
and  tbe  relative  importance  of  the  Beatifort 
Sea,  tbe  pipeline  route  and  Prince  William 
Sound.  NumeroTu  otber  comments  bave 
been  made  and  appear  on  tbe  endoaed  pages 
of  the  January  draft. 

Wd  are  particularly  concerned  tbat  the 
public,  as  well  aa  members  of  other  Federal 
and  state  agendaa.  bold  the  Bureau  reapon- 
slbla  for  tbe  material  In  this  impact  state- 
ment tbat  relates  to  fish  and  wildlife.  As  the 
statement  now  stands.  It  Is  difficult,  if  not 
imposalble  to  defend.  We  hope  that  every 
poaalble  action  will  be  taken  to  restore  the 
balance  of  Impaota  on  flah  and  wildlife  that 
la  completely  laoklng  In  the  January  dnOt. 
OoiDOir  D.  Wat«oi»3 

THE  8ELARPSTOWN  POLLIES — "KXn. 

TlM  SPHIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalkz)  is  rec- 
oenlxed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
pose that  If  the  Department  of  Justice 
were  to  bring  charves  acatnst  Frank 


Sharp  for  an  his  crimes,  that  gentleman 
would  be  facing  trial  and  possible  sen- 
tences In  the  hundreds  of  years,  m  fact, 
the  Justice  Department  has  brought  a 
44-count  Indictment  against  a  small-ttme 
banker  out  in  Waco,  and  that  gentleman^ 
U  he  is  convicted  might  be  assessed  sen- 
tences totaling  145  years.  By  contrast, 
Sharp  was  allowed  to  confess  guilt  on  two 
little  charges  that  could  have  brought 
him  a  maximum  of  10  years  in  jail — and 
the  sentence  of  course  was  for  a  3-year 
suspended  sentence.  Now  there  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  actions  of  the 
Justice  Depfirtment  on  these  two  cases, 
though  the  crimes  involved  are  remark- 
ably similar.  I  am  intrigued  at  the  dif- 
ference between  the  zeal  displayed  in  one 
case  and  the  astonishing  inaction  in  the 
Sharp  case,  even  though  Sharp's  emigre 
managed  to  harm  numerous  banlES,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  businesBes,  not  to 
mention  subvert  and  besmirch  a  good 
part  of  the  whole  government  at  Texas. 

Of  course  one  defendant,  the  one  fac- 
ing charges  bearing  145  years  in  penal- 
ties, never  had  Will  Wilson  for  a  lawyer. 
Prank  Sharp  did.  Now  that  Wilson  has  a 
high  position  the  Government  seems 
hugely  disinterested  in  seeing  that  Justice 
is  done  in  the  Sharp  case,  though  the 
public  has  an  immense  stake  in  the  mat- 
ter. Afttt  all,  people  are  not  blind.  They 
can  see  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
not  doing  its  Job  in  this  matter.  They 
have  every  right  to  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  not  too  terribly 
interested  in  seeking  out  Justice  when 
that  might  embarrass  its  own  high  of- 
ficials. 

I  have  detailed  how  Wilson,  acting  for 
Sharp,  arranged  the  purchase  of  the  Na- 
tional Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Well,  that  was  not  the  only  insiu-ance 
company  that  Wilson  arranged  for 
Sharp  to  buy. 

In  the  spring  of  1968  the  Olympic  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  headquartered  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  came  into  the  control  of 
W.  D.  Haden  n.  Mr.  Haden  bought  54 
percent  of  the  Olsmnpic  stock  at  a  total 
consideration  of  $2.6  million.  Will  WU- 
son  handled  the  legal  details  for  Haden. 

W.  D.  Haden  is  Frank  Sharp's  son-in- 
law. 

The  money  that  Haden  used  to  acquire 
Olsrmpic  Life  came  from  the  Sharpstown 
State  Bank. 

In  truth,  Olympic  became  through 
this  deal  Just  another  satellite  in  the 
galaxy  of  Sharp  companies. 

Just  as  he  was  to  do  later  on.  Will  Wil- 
son handled  the  details  for  Sharp.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  oUiers,  Sharp  was 
taking  money  from  his  btmk  to  buy  him- 
self another  toy.  As  he  did  in  so  many 
other  cases,  he  looted  tbe  company  and 
played  games  with  its  stocks. 

Wilson  played  a  key  role  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Olympic.  Part  of  the  deal 
involved  placing  T^^lson's  law  partner, 
Joe  Osbom,  on  the  board  of  Oljmipic. 
When  Osbom  resigned  a  few  months 
later,  Wilson's  other  law  partner,  Joe 
Ridings,  became  a  member  of  the  board. 

Although  Wilson  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  general  counsel  of  Olympic,  as 
he  was  for  Sharp"*  realty  company,  hlf 
bank,  and  his  National  Bankers  Life  in- 
surance Co.,  Ms  Junior  law  partner,  Rld- 
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Ings.  was  retained  by  the  company  for 
its  legal  representation.  So  the  old  pat- 
tern holds  true:  Sharp  buys  himself  a 
company,  using  as  money  fimds  borrowed 
from  his  bank.  .Wilson  sets  up  the  deal, 
and  Wilson's  firm  gets  the  handsome 
legal  retainer  plus  a  seat  on  the  com- 
pany board. 

When  one  considers  how  close  Will 
Wilson  was  to  the  wheeling  and  dealing 
of  Prank  Sharp,  and  the  role  that  he 
played  in  those  deals,  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  conclude  that  Wilson  might 
today  be  embarrassed  to  have  all  this 
known.  Maybe  that  accounts  for  the  odd 
situation  we  find,  wherein  Wilson's  prose- 
cutors are  all  zeal  and  fire  in  one  case, 
and  in  fact  in  any  number  of  other 
bank  cases,  but  strangely  paralyzed  in 
tbe  Sharp  case. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  PROVIDE  AN 
EXCLUSION  PROM  GROSS  IN- 
COME FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Hagan)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  increasing  crime  problems  across  the 
Nation  and  the  problems  of  recruiting 
law  enforcement  personnel,  I  am  again 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  for  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  which  I 
believe  will  be  one  way  of  helping  in  our 
recruitment  efforts. 

This  measure  calls  for  a  total  F^eral 
tax  exemption  for  all  officers  who  earn 
at  the  rate  of  $6,000  or  less  a  year  or  $200 
per  month  exemption  for  those  who  earn 
more  than  $6,000  per  year.  This  bill  would 
apply  to  full-time  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  all  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  UjS.  possessions. 

Our  law  enforcement  men  work  long, 
hard  hours  and  often  imder  very  difficult 
circumstances.  They  are  not  among  the 
well  paid  public  servants  and  because  of 
this  we  hiave  an  increasing  number  of 
vacancies  in  our  country's  police  depart- 
ments today.  Recruiting  for  this  increas- 
ingly dangerous  work  is  not  easy  and  I 
believe  an  incentive  such  as  the  one  In  my 
bill  would  be  helpful  in  attracting  quali- 
fied personnel. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  make  even  a  dent 
In  the  rising  crime  rate  until  our  law 
enforcement  departments  are  well  staffed 
and  on  the  Job.  Realistic  salary  incen- 
tives can  help  find  qualified  men  who  can 
give  full  time  to  their  work  and  not  have 
the  pressure  of  seeking  second  Jobs  to 
supplement  their  income.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  need  for  law  and  order,  it 
Is  time  we  stopped  talking  about  it  and 
do  something  about  it. 


THE  ECONOMY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's announcnnent  of  the  $23.2  bil- 
lion deficit  today  confirms  the  fears  of 
those  who  worry  about  the  direction  of 
American  economic  ixtlicy.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  1971  deficit  has  been 
one  of  the  most  highly  guarded  secrets 
of  the  administration. 

The  unreliability  of  Federal  revenue 
estimates  creates  a  serious  handicap  in 
Federal  operations.  The  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  not  be  misled 
on  this  vital  issue.  In  this  age  of  com- 
puterization, it  is  incredible  that  this 
Nation  should  be  operated  on  sheer 
prophecy. 

At  the  time  we  considered  the  debt 
ceiling  in  the  Ways  and  Means  C(«nmit- 
tee,  I  raised  the  Issue  of  the  revenue 
shortfall  and  the  likelihood  of  substan- 
tial refinancing  of  the  Federal  debt  above 
the  administration's  request.  At  that 
time,  it  was  indicated  that  adequate  rev- 
enue would  be  available  and  that  refi- 
nancing would  not  be  necessary.  If  there 
is  as  much  error  in  this  fiscal  year's  esti- 
mate of  the  Federal  accounts  as  there 
were  in  the  estimates  of  1971,  there  Is 
a  great  probability  that  the  debt  ceiling 
must  again  be  increased  in  thi$  fiuscal 
year. 

The  deficit  is  already  incurred;  the 
money  has  been  spent.  It  is  now  incum- 
bent upon  the  American  people  to  deter- 
mine the  wisdom  of  those  public  expendi- 
tures and  the  resulting  expansion  of  ttte 
public  debt. 

The  President  is  in  a  dreadful  rtiipmrnft 
in  regard  to  the  economy.  In  my  opinion, 
the  path  and  direction  he  has  chosen 
to  solve  the  dual  problems  of  inflation 
and  unemployment  have  been  wrong. 
The  declared  policy  of  solving  inflation 
through  unemployment  over  the  past  18 
months  has  been  a  disaster.  Unemploy- 
ment snowballed,  decreasing  demand  for 
consumer  goods — creating  severe  addi- 
tional unemployment.  Reduced  demand, 
created  higher  unit  costs  and  fueled  in- 
flation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  Federal  spending  would 
proceed  as  though  there  was  full  em- 
ployment. The  $23.8  billion  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1971  which  resulted  did  not 
create  Jobs.  The  President  established 
priorities  of  Federal  spending  which  did 
not  stimulate  emplojrment — or  recovery. 

The  President  froze  exp^idlture  of  al- 
most $13  billion  in  Job-creatihg  public 
works  projects,  health,  education,  and 
pollution  control.  In  addition,  he  vetoed 
congressional  legislation  to  create  Jobs  in 
vital  sectors  of  the  economy.  It  can  only 
be  concluded  that  the  "freexe"  and 
"vetoes"  were  designed  to  carry  these 
Job-creating  funds  into  1973 — a  politi- 
cal vintage  year. 

Instead  of  stimulating  employment, 
the  administrati(m  used  its  fiscal  strength 
to  "prop-up"  badly  managed  compcmles 
with  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money.  With  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen 
and  in  defiance  of  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident granted  corporations  over  $3  bil- 
lion in  tax  oonoeasions  to  reward  lethargy 
In  business  management.  Instead  of 
stimulating  consumer  demand  by  aooti- 
erated  tax  relief  for  the  avvraae  tax- 
payer, the  accelerated  depreciation  range 


created  new  bllllon«  of  cash  flow  for 
acquisitions  and  foreign  investments. 

As  a  result,  billions  of  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican capital  are  flowing  overseas,  drying 
up  American  enterprise.  Tbe  Okinawa 
Transfer  Treaty  is  a  prime  example.  The 
ccxidltions  for  transfer  were  apparentlj 
conditions  on  investment  (wportonities 
for  American  automobile  manufacturers 
in  Ji^Danese  automobile  companies  Tbls 
expanded  opportunity  for  American  cap- 
ital investment.  Exports  of  American 
capital  abroad  reduced  American  em- 
plojonent  c^iportunlties  at  home. 

On  the  inflation  front,  the  admln- 
isbtttion's  priorities  are  not  much  wiser. 
Neither  business  nor  labor  have  ever  been 
convinced  or  concerned  about  the  Pres- 
ident's intentioD  to  h(dd  the  line.  While 
I  api^ud  his  efforts  in  the  steel  industry, 
the  power  of  the  Presidency  has  not  been 
brou^t  to  bear  generally  on  tbe  Issue  of 
wages  and  prices.  Wage  and  price  au- 
thority has  already  been  granted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  second  time.  A  con- 
scientious White  House  effort  at  Jaw- 
boning would  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
step— it  is  long  overdue. 


UNITED  STATES-ISRAELI 
DESALINATTON  PLANT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missicHi  to  extoid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  30  Members 
of  Congress  have  now  Joined  me  in  spm- 
sorlng  legislation  funding  the  construc- 
tion of  a  prototype  water  desalination 
Idant  in  Israel.  I  have  previously  intro- 
duced this  legislation  as  HJR.  9666.  HJL 
9963  and  HJt.  9964. 

The  construction  of  such  a  jdant  is 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969,  Public  Law  91-175.  Section  104 
of  that  act,  whidi  creates  a  new  section 
219  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
I»ovides  that  the  United  States  may 
enter  into  a  ootHierative  agreonent  with 
Israd  to  construct  the  prototype  plant 
Thus  far,  no  such  agreement  has  been 
reached.  Yet,  the  construction  of  tbe 
plant  would  benefit  significantly  both  tbe 
United  States  and  Isra^ 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, we  would  dttive  both  political 
and  eocmomic  bmefits.  Assistance  in  oon- 
structi<m  of  the  desalination  plant  would 
constitute  a  forthii^t  act  of  friendship 
toward  a  beleaguered  nation  which  con- 
tinues to  struggle  for  survival. 

In  econ<Mnic  and  technological  terms, 
the  construction  of  this  plant  would  also 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  made  clear  by  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  Max  N.  Sdwarda. 
who  stated  In  a  letter  to  the  Congress  on 
January  17. 1969: 

While  tbe  project  is  vital  to  Iitaal  tn  tenos 
ot  water  supply  and  power.  Ita  slgnUloanee  to 
tbe  united  States  is  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove and  advance  science  and  tscbnotogy  la 
the  field  of  saline  water  oonversKm  and  to 
eontrlbuta  materially  to  de>valopmant  of  low 
cost  deaallnatlan  prooeasas.  Wa  beUava  «• 
abouM  tafea  advantage  ot  tbla  (vpostuntty. 

By  virtue  of  legislative  language,  tbe 
tJbited  States  would  bear  costs  of  no 
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more  ttutn  $20  mllUon  or  50  percent  of 
total  ooits,  wtalehever  is  lev. 

Israel's  need  for  the  prototype  plant 
iB  obvkNU.  Br  1980,  lier  freih  water  sup- 
ply will  be  almost  conqdetelf  derdoped. 
Tlie  mMVopriatioa  of  funds  to  begin 
eoostruetion  of  the  prototype  dual-pur- 
pose power  generating  and  desalting 
project  marks  a  particularly  beneAdal 
opportunity  to  use  tbe  f  otelgn  asslstanee 
program  for  a  project  of  peace,  to  be 
oonstmeted  wlttiln  the  borders  of  a  long- 
ttane  and  loyal  friend  of  this  Nation. 

An  added  f act<»-  which  makes  partici- 
pation In  this  Joint  project  particularly 
worthwhile  la  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  Israel's  hostile  neig^ibors  the 
benefits  which  our  f ortfgn  aid  program— 
glTen  a  peaceful  setting—could  achlere. 

Tbtb  SO  Ifemben  who  have  Joined  me 
In  introduction  of  legislation  appropri- 
ating funds  for  the  Joint  United  States- 
Israeli  deBaltlng  plant  are  Mrs.  Aszno. 
Messrs.  Aoaxs.  Anobsoh  of  Illinois, 
BAonxo.  Bbu,  Bbasoo.  Clbvblahd.  Cot- 
xar,  OoLLnis  of  Illinois,  DBuum.  Dtx- 
TUM.  Kruunm,  nuonsL.  Pouoir  of  Penn- 
sylvanla.  Mrs.  Ghusso,  Messrs.  HAU>nir, 
HAaUHOTOir,  EUthawat,  Kocb.  Ktxos. 
I*HT.  MncTA,  PoDsu,  Rahosl,  Rebs. 
RosBMnuL,  SAKBAim.  ScHBun.  Vasix, 
and  Wauob. 


FOB'S  AND  POULTRY 
CONTAMINA'nON 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  h\s  remaiics  at  th<* 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  I^)ea]cer.  on  Monday  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
fact  that  a  significant  proportion  of  poul- 
try in  a  I2-State  area  have  been  con- 
taminated with  a  potentially  deadly 
chemical— polychlorinated  Uphenyl— 
PCB. 

The  results  of  that  contamination  are 
now  becoming  tragically  i^parent.  A  re- 
port in  this  afternoon's  Washington 
Evening  Star  states  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  chicken  producers — HoJly 
Farms  of  WUkesboro,  N.C.— has  already 
had  to  destroy  77,000  chickens  due  to 
PCB  contamination,  and  that  mtiii^w^ff  of 
other  chickens  have  been  c<mtaminated. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  way  of  fully 
knowing  the  extent  of  this  contamina- 
tion nor  the  total  number  of  poultry  and 
bogs  that  have  been  subjected  to  it.  But 
the  potential  danger  is  staggering. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  occurrence, 
however,  is  that  it  was  totally  prevent- 
able. For  the  past  2  years  I  have  been 
attempting  to  get  the  appnqjriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  hazards  of 
PCB's.  Yet.  in  an  almost  unprecedented 
display  of  disregard  for  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  that  administrative  action 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion— B.:R.  10085 — to  insure  that  our 
health  and  welfare  are  safeguarded 
from  the  menace  of  this  dangerous 
chemical.  That  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit the  distribution  or  Introduction  for 
distribution  of  interstate  commerce  of 
PCB. 

Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  now  act  to 


prevmt  a  reeurrenee  of  the  present  trag- 
edy inflicted  by  PCB's.  aiv«i  the  uncon- 
scicnable  failure  of  Federal  agencies  to 
Uve  up  to  their  reqp(»islblllties  to  protect 
the  health  of  our  dtisens,  we  have  no 
other  choice. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Rbooio 
an  article  from  the  Jidy  28  Washington 
Evenhig  Star,  detailing  the  necessary 
slaughter  of  PCB-contamlnated  chick- 
ens in  North  Carolina: 
lAxxiom  or  Chicxxns  Abs  TAorrxD— VkiD 

B»r.*i.i.«> — X3A.  CHMacnfo  Hoas,  Tuaxsrs 
(By  Jamw  Welah  and  John  Malka) 

BacauM  of  one  leaky  ptooe  of  equipment 
at  a  prooeaalng  ptamt  In  North  Carolina,  mll- 
Uooa  of  ohletona  raleed  and  marketed  m  the 
■utern  United  States  apparently  have  been 
oontamlnated  bjr  an  Indnstilal  ehemloal. 

Oapartment  at  Agilealttire  "flii^alii  ai« 
harrying  tests  at  ch  token  elaugbter  hnmoe 
m  tbe  Sontbeast  that  regularly  prooeas  to 
the  maztot  iome  8S  mffllon  brollen  a  weAk. 

They  are  oondnctlng  the  aame  kind  of  teats 
at  as  to  80  swine  elai^ter  houaes  raqteoted 
at  ntarketlng  animals  raleed  on  food  that 
waa  oorttaminated.  And  they  are  afraid  VbaX 
other  fowl,  such  as  turkeys,  may  also  be  af- 
fected. 

Tbe  chemical  Is  polychlorlnated  blphmyl. 
eaUed  PCB.  similar  In  acme  respects  to  I3DT. 
It  carries  no  Immediate  danger  to  human 
beings.  But,  In  experiments  on  mloe.  repeated 
dosage  has  shown  PCB  to  cause  birth  defects 
and  liver  damsge. 

Flab  meal,  used  in  chicken  feed  and  con- 
taining high  levels  of  PCB,  waa  distributed 
over  a  period  of  2^  months  to  some  66  firms 
throughout  the  Southeast,  including  Vir- 
ginia. 

Tbeee  firms,  and  the  tests  now  being  oon- 
dueted,  are  oonflned  to  a  10-state  area.  But 
Agrteulture  ofllclals  are  aware  that  some  of 
the  contaminated  fish  meal  may  have  been 
retaUed  beyond  that  area  and  that  the  ani- 
mals raised  on  food  made  with  the  meal  were 
marketed  and  sold  weU  beyond  that. 

Utider  supervision  of  tbe  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  much  of  this  fish  meal  Is 
now  being  recalled. 

TJp  to  800,000  tons  of  chicken  feed  could 
be  affected. 

If  half  of  it  was  used.  It  would  be  enou^^ 
to  feed  8M  mUllon  chickens  through  their 
entire  growing  period. 

But  according  to  FDA  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  oOoUls,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  «Alcken  feed  Including  tbe  con- 
taminated fish  meal  probably  already  has 
been  used  for  chickens  and  apparently  swine. 


T7,000 

HoUy  ftems,  the  nation's  largest  chicken 
producer,  deetroyed  77,000  broUers  after  find- 
ing higher  tlian  tolerable  levels  of  PCB  In  Its 
chickens. 

USDA  la  trying  to  mount  a  testing  program 
at  dosMu  of  other  chicken-producing  firms 
In  addition  to  the  swine  ■i»"gK*»«-  hnnnon. 

"Chances  are  that  the  (chicken)  contam- 
ination Is  very  widespread,"  Dr.  Clayton 
Teutter,  chief  of  Agriculture's  Consiuner  and 
Marketing  Survey,  said  today. 

The  number  of  chickens  affected,  he  said, 
"is  bound  to  be  in  the  millions." 

He  said  that  no  chickens  are  now  being 
sent  to  market  without  first  being  teeted. 

But  no  one  U  able  to  assees  the  extent  of 
contamination  of  chickens  sold  and   con- 
sumed In  recent  weeks,  be  said, 
cow  smaaa  kot  told 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  known  of 
tbe  problem  for  at  least  a  week.  It  decided 
not  to  warn  consumers  to  avoid  buying 
chicken. 

Tills  would  have  been  "unfair"  and  would 
have  been  "a  quick  way  to  invite  Uwsults," 
said  Teutter. 


He  noted  the  quick  tunaover  of  poultry  ta 
stores  and  supeimarltets,  adding  that  it 
would  have  been  Impoaalbto  to  detennlna 
qulokly  which  stores  were  handling  chlokaa 
suapeoted  of  oontamlnatlon. 

Agriculture  oOlolals  were  told  of  the  prob- 
lem by  FDA.  which  learned  of  it  late  on  Ftt- 
day,  July  18,  from  IConaanto  Chemical  Co., 
the  nation's  sole  producer  of  PCB. 

FDA  ran  teata  that  weekend  at  the  procaaa* 
tng  idant.  Beat  Coast  TBrmlnal,  In  Wllminc. 
ton,  N.O. 

It  discovered  that  the  fish  meal  ready  to  be 
shipped  contained  18  to  20  parte  per  mllllca 
of  PCB.  Hie  FDA  level  of  utfe  consumption 
for  the  chemical  is  6  parts  per  million. 

The  plant  then  was  closed  down.  The 
neott  week,  ofllclals  of  Ite  parent  firm.  South 
Pacific  Proteins,  of  Darien,  Conn.,  began  te- 
oaUlng  shipmente. 

Borrcnr  tows  oot  out 

According  to  B.  E.  Duggan,  deputy  as- 
sistant commissioner  for  compliance  at  n>A. 
the  Industrial  chemical  had  been  leaking 
from  a  beat  exchanger  into  the  processed 
fish  meal  at  East  Coast  Terminal  during  a 
period  from  April  30  to  mid-July. 

During  that  time,  he  said,  some  184)00 
tons  of  the  meal,  which  la  ln^>orted  from 
Peru,  bad  been  processed  and  shipped. 

Generally,  said  Duggan,  fish  meal  comprises 
a  percent  of  chicken  feed. 

This  means  that  the  contaminated  prod- 
uct could  have  become  part  of  some  800,000 
tons  of  chicken  feed. 

Exactly  how  much  of  the  meal  went  into 
chicken  feed  and  how  much  of  this  chicken 
feed  was  used  Is  still  under  study,  said 
Duggan. 

The  fish  meal  went  to  firms,  some  of  them 
big  poultry  producers  like  HoUy  Farms.  Other 
customers  for  tbe  flsb  meal  were  feed  mills 
and  brokers  who  in  turn  retailed  It  to  other 
cxutomers. 

"It's  a  very  complex  situation."  said  Dug- 
gan. 

"One  of  tbe  unknowns  Is  the  amount  of 
leakage  over  the  2^ -month  period.  We  dont 
know  whether  It  was  continuous. 

"The  contamination  oould  liave  been  much 
lower,  or  much  higher,  than  what  we  found 
in  the  fish  meal  ready  for  shipment  10  days 
ago." 

The  extent  of  possible  contamination  In 
the  Washington  area  was  not  clear. 

HoUy  Farms,  which  turns  out  more  than 
1  million  chickens  a  week.  Is  the  supplier  for 
both  Safeway  and  Consumers  supermarkets 
in  the  Washington  area. 

These  stores  may  well  have  sold  chicken 
containing  lilgher  than  advised  levels  of  PCB. 
But  Agriculture  staffers  said  today  that  be- 
cause of  stringent  measures  taken  In  recent 
days  by  Holly  Farms,  the  poultry  now  sold 
in  these  stores  is  safe  for  consun^tlon. 

Most  of  the  chickens  shipped  to  tbe  Wash- 
ington area  come  from  either  Bfaryland's 
Eastern  Shore,  or  producing  areas  in  South- 
ern Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

A  spokesman  for  Perdue  Foods,  Inc.,  of 
Salisbury,  Md.,  one  of  the  shore's  larger  pro- 
ducers, said  that  most  of  the  Maryland  firms 
get  their  fish  meal  from  a  Baltimore  plant 
and  not  from  the  Wilmington  plant  where 
the  PCB  leakage  occurred. 

WX    WXaX   LITCKT 

Oeorge  Helta,  general  manager  of  the 
Rockingham  Poultry  Marketing  Cooperative 
in  Broadway,  Va.,  said  that  his  firm  received 
one  shipment  of  the  tainted  feed  before 
switching  to  another  feed  outlet. 

"Our  problem  was  that  some  of  the  eggs 
dldnt  batch,  that's  all.  In  some  of  our  flocks 
it  knocked  the  hatchabUlty  8  or  10  percent, 
in  some  It  was  a  little  more  than  that.  But 
that  was  all  the  damage  we  had.  We  were 
pretty  lucky,"  Helta  said. 

Bis  problem — egg  production — Is  what  led 
others  to  discover  the  PCB. 

According   to   Agriculture's   Teutter,   the 
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problem  stUl  might  be  going,  and  growing, 
^rere  it  not  for  teste  conducted  by  HoUy 
Farms. 
-Thefn  the  good  guys  In  this  story,"  he 


Teuttw  said  HoUy  Farms,  located  In 
WUkesboro.  N.C..  discovered  something 
wrong  with  the  way  Ite  chickens  were  hatch- 
ing. 

Tbe  firm's  researchers  traced  the  problem 
to  tbe  feed  and  eventually  to  tbe  fish-meal 
plant. 

Ifonsanto,  the  PCB  supplier,  was  then 
consulted,  afta  wtilch  the  giant  chemical 
Ann  notified  FDA. 

so  far,  said  FDA  oAoials.  about  1,000  tons 
of  the  fish  meal  has  been  returned  to  the 
North  Carolina  plant,  and  more  is  on  ite 

But  they  estimated  that  probably  most  of 
tbe  16,000  tons  of  contaminated  flsb  meal 
■hipped  out  over  the  ten-week  period,  less 
%y>^n  half  will  be  found  unused. 

One  large  customer  of  the  plant  reported 
that  of  16  rail  carloads  of  tbe  meal  be  bad 
purchased  during  that  period,  only  two  re- 
mained for  recall. 


AMERICA  IS  A  aROWINQ 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcorb  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fred 
Smith,  an  fl«wnpiaij>  of  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller, is  a  well  known  and  effective 
worker  in  the  fields  of  conservation  and 
outdoor  recreation.  He  has  given  of  his 
many  talents  and  served  on  Presidential, 
legislative,  conservation  boards,  and 
commissions.  Recently  he  has  released  an 
article  which  Is  so  meaningful  in  its 
treatments  of  the  needs  of  our  country 
and  its  people  in  today's  world  that  I  re- 
commend its  ready  and  careful  study  to 
my  colleagues. 

P.  I.  Prentice,  former  president  and 
publisher  of  Time,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Pollution  Control  Foundation,  and 
many  other  well-known  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  our  dti- 
sens, has  this  to  say  of  Fred  Smith,  the 
author  of  "America  Is  a  Growing 
Country": 

Long  before  environmentallsm  became 
fashionable  and  long  before  the  ecology  be- 
came a  household  word  Fred  Smith  earned 
wide  recognition  as  a  pioneer  in  the  war 
for  conservation. 

His  long  leadership  In  the  crusade  to  end 
poUutlon  makes  this  eloquent  plea  for  a  Ut- 
tle  more  caution  and  a  lot  more  common 
sense  doubly  slgnlflcant. 

Protectmg  the  ecology  requires  realism  as 
well  as  enthusiasm,  Intelligence  as  well  as 
devotion.  No  people  can  live  on  air.  water, 
and  scenery  alone;  no  nation  ever  grew  great 
by  not  T«*Mng  good  \ise  of  Ite  natural  re- 
sources. 

Today's  problems  are  tomorrow's  oppwtu- 
nltles.  Protecting  the  environment  and  mini- 
mizing the  enormous  waste  caused  by  pol- 
lution brings  us  far  more  than  tbe  burden 
of  enormous  coete;  it  brings  us  also  the  chal- 
lenge to  meet  thoee  coete  in  a  way  that  will 
create  savings  even  greater  than  the  coste. 
This  Is  the  challenge  TnA  Smith  presente 
on  the  pages  that  follow— a  challenge  to 
make  our  response  relevant  to  the  realltlea 
of  America's  unstoppable  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Smith's  article  fol- 
lows: 


ucA  lM  A  OBowara  CooinaT 
Twenty  years   ago   Harold   J.   Laakl,   the 
famous  British  poUtloal  scientist  wrote   a 
book  about  America  and  th«  Amsrleans. 

He  deecribed  us  as  an  ambitious,  deter- 
mined, oivtimistlc  clan.  "They  might  be 
poor;"  lie  wrote,  "they  would  not  remain 
potx.  Ttiey  might  be  out  of  woric;  a  )ob 
was  waiting  around  the  comer.  They  might 
be  half-Uterate;  their  chUdren  would  go  to 
ocAlege.  Tliey  might  be  foreign-bom:  m  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term  their  chUdren  bom 
in  AmerloB  would  inherit  the  tradition  In 
aU  ite  amplitude."  Laskl  epitomiaed  us  by 
referring  to  "the  majestic  figure  of  Abraliam 
Lincoln,  lonely,  aloof,  tragic,  who  grows  from 
the  Illiteracy  of  a  home  where  there  is  little 
but  taUure  and  poverty  to  Impose  himself 
not  merely  on  the  mind  of  America,  but  on 
the  mind  of  aU  civilization." 

Ounnar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  economist, 
who  Is  as  able  an  authority  on  Americans  as 
anyone,  says  tbe  average  American  Is  "a  be- 
Uever  and  a  defender  of  the  faith  in  human- 
ity ...  It  is  a  relatively  Important  matter 
to  him  to  be  true  to  his  own  Ideas  and  carry 
them  ouit  in  actual  life." 

The  Philosopher  Oeorge  Santeyana  sug- 
gested that  "to  be  an  American  Is  of  Itself 
almost  a  moral  condition,  an  education  and 
a  career." 

William  Jamee,  the  moet  Amorlcan  of 
Americans,  was  oonvinced  that  Americans 
can  work  together  effectively  to  solve  any 
problem,  to  eliminate  war,  pestilence,  ugli- 
ness, and  aU  the  other  evils  humanity  has 
permitted  to  develop.  Three  other  thorough 
and  wise  observers — TocqueviUe,  Bryce  and 
Brogan — each  delineating  the  American 
character  at  fifty-year  Intervals,  arrived  at 
essentially  the  same  general  description. 

It  is  founded  upon  a  phUoaophy  that  there 
will  always  be  a  better  tomorrow,  that  pro- 
gress is  Inevlteble  and  eminently  to  be  de- 
sired, that  achievement  Is  In  our  blood,  that 
in  strength  there  Is  freedom,  that  team- 
work solves  everything,  that  prejudice  Is  sin- 
ful, that  all  pepole  are  created  equal,  and 
anybody  can  grow  up  to  be  President — eltlier 
of  the  United  Stetes  or  of  a  corporation  like 
Oeneral  Motors.  It  is  a  dream  of  sorte,  etched 
deeply  by  time  and  tradition  Into  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  generation.  More  Import- 
ant, It  represente  tbe  ultimate  In  Common 
Sense  as  the  American  sees  it.  and,  as  William 
Jamee  has  said,  "Only  the  minds  debauched 
by  learning  .  .  .  ever  suspect  common  sense 
of  not  being  absolutely  true." 

At  various  times  and  m  many  places,  there 
have  been  mavericks,  to  be  sxire,  and  some- 
timee  the  mavericks  temporarUy  take  over. 
Cataclysmic  evente  and  passing  public  pas- 
sions have  caused  men  to  loee  faith  In  the 
Dream  and  Inspired  them  to  look  tiatfwhtt* 
for  something  to  cling  to.  But  theee  are  tem- 
porary aberrations.  . 

We  had  such  a  time  in  the  late  90*8  and 
early  30's,  as  many  will  recall.  The  great  eco- 
nomic machine  that  monximentallaed  the 
American  Dream  coUapeed  without  warning. 
Visions  of  <<ni^Ticitti  eecurity  for  every  fam- 
ily, which  seemed  so  cloee  to  realization,  lay 
broken,  smashed,  and  smelling  of  infamy. 

This  exploded  the  Dream,  as  w«U  it  might. 
There  was  no  place  to  turn — except  to  those 
who  bad  always  discounted  tbe  validity  ct 
the  Dream;  and  for  a  long  stretch  of  years 
they,  the  contemporary  infidels,  had  a  field 
day,  led  by  the  propagandlste  and  advisers  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

"None  of  Roosevelt's  speeches  caught  up 
more  poignantly  the  inteUectual  moods  of 
the  early  depreesion,"  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
reported,  "than  the  one  made  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco.  After  a 
brilliant  historical  aooount  of  the  back- 
ground of  Amerloan  democracy,  Roosevelt 
suggested  that  the  age  of  expansion  had 
come  to  an  end." 


John  Dewey,  the  nation's  leading  InteUec- 
tual, was  quick  to  JxxBop  aboard.  Private  en- 
terprise, he  insisted,  never  oould  be  "respon- 
sible," because  social  re^xwislblllty  and  "an 
exclusive  y  pecuniary-profit  industry"  are  In- 
compatible. Beinhold  Nlebuhr.  the  eminent 
theologian,  announced  categoricaUy  that 
capitalism  was  dead,  and  It  was  good  rid- 
dance. He  saw  no  hope  for  the  future,  "miere 
IB  nothing,"  he  said,  "to  support  ths  thssls 
that  a  dominant  class  ever  ytelds  ite  poaitton 
or  ite  privileges  in  society  because  ite  role 
has  been  convicted  of  Ineptnass  or  Injus- 
ttces." 

Roosevelt  added  fuel  to  the  fire: 
"Our  Industrial  plant  is  buUt:"  he  said, 
"the  problem  now  is  whether  under  existing 
conditions  It  is  not  overbuilt.  Our  last  fron- 
tier has  long  since  been  reached  .  .  ." 

Certainly  this  would  sound  reasonable 
enough  to  thoee  disillusioned  men  who  had 
no  Jobs,  those  whoee  pay  had  been  cut  to 
five  doUars  a  week,  those  who  sold  applee  on 
the  street,  those  who  saw  nothing,  noUilng 
at  all  up  ahead. 

"Our  task  now  is  .  .  .  the  soberer  and  less 
dramatic  business  of  administering  reeources 
and  plante  already  in  hand,"  Roosevelt  con- 
tinued, "of  adjusting  production  to  con- 
sumption, of  dlstrttiutlng  wealth  and  prod- 
ucte  more  equltebly,  of  adapting  the  exist- 
ing economic  organization  to  the  servloe  of 
the  people." 

"Pro^>erlty,"  Mr.  Hoover  announced  from 
the  White  Hotise,  "Is  Jtist  around  the  comer." 
Nobody  believed  him.  He  had  become  a  Uv- 
Ing  monument  to  ruptiired  ambitions  and 
Qient  hopes.  In  his  final  broadcast  4>peal 
before  the  election  be  warned  against  "false 
gods  arrayed  in  the  rainbow  colon  of  prom- 
ises." He  denounced  tbe  fragmentation  of 
society  which  the  group  action  and  aectlah- 
allsm  Inspired  by  Rooeevelfs  propagandlste 
waa  creating.  Nobody  listened.  Rooeevelt  had 
caught  the  wb<de  population  on  tbe  rebound, 
victimized  by  unreqxUted  love  for  the 
dream  that  had  saturated  their  souls  from 
Day  One  of  tbe  nation.  "I  have  looked  into 
the  faces  of  thousands  of  Americana,"  Roose- 
velt confided  to  a  friend,  "they  have  the 
frightened  look  of  lost  children." 

The  old  American  phlloe(^hy  of  stubborn 
self-determination  was  in  full  retreat.  No- 
body ever  said,  anymore,  that  America  was  a 
great,  growing  country  fiUed  with  opportu- 
nity for  tbe  alert;  that  ite  best  years  lay  aliead 
of  It.  Any  real  inspiration  for  the  future 
bad  been  undermined;  all  hope  for  Indivi- 
dual achievement  was  expunged,  llie  mov- 
ing, growing,  aspiring  environment  had 
been  washed  away  in  a  sea  of  words. 
n 
Today  we  are  r«Uvlng  ttiat  old  experience: 
we've  been  this  way  before. 

Our  system  has  let  us  down,  we  are  hear- 
ing; Industry  Is  wrong-beaded,  worthless, 
and  endlessly  damaging  to  society;  and  we 
need  to  shift  gears.  Do  away  with  growth, 
cxirb  tecbncdogy,  they  say,  or  our  wtxid  wlU 
self-destruct  in  two  generations.  Obscure 
sclentlste  bask  in  front-page  publicity  by 
describing  disasters  that  might  occur.  poU- 
tidans  hail  themstives  as  defenders  of  the 
environment  against  Industrial  p<flluters  and 
crafty  consumer  exploitras,  even  whUe  the 
government  in  their  charge  remains  one  at 
the  most  pervasive  and  most  immovable 
poUuters  of  all;  and  the  ctmsumer,  as  tax- 
payer, is  horrendously  exploited.  Lawyers, 
acting  in  what  they  cbooee  to  call  the  public 
Inteteet,  Indulge  in  a  kind  of  pubUdty-rlch 
legal  guerUla  warfare  to  put  a  stop  to  any- 
thing anybody  doesn't  like,  anything  that 
makes  a  profit  and  smells  of  progress.  As  a 
result,  the  confused  public  is  once  again 
ready  to  believe  anything  that  sounds  rea- 
sonably logical,  eq>eelaUy  If  it  also  sounds 
frightening. 
We  are  scared  again.  But  this  Ume  our 
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t«*n  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  a  distrust 
of  oTir  affluence,  not  the  threat  of  starvation. 
Our  oonsclenceB  rather  than  our  stomachs 
■re  giving  us  a  hard  ttms.  We  ar«  dusting 
off  all  the  old  villains— condemning  tJMm 
this  time  for  giving  us  what  we  demanded — 
more  goods,  more  servloea.  more  oonvenlsnoee 
at  the  mlnlmtim  oust. 

It  pJlops  across  our  destiny  on  a  black 
kotse,  a  bind  killer  with  a  big  notch  In  his 
gun  to  memorlallae  ttie  murder  of  the  un- 
■poUed  world  we  onoe  bad. 

It  is  wldaiy  held  these  days  by  environ- 
mentalists and  by  many  frightened  by  en- 
vironmentalists, that  we've  "got  to  get  off 
tbla  growth  kick"— that's  the  new  cliche— 
g«t  off  thit  growth  kick  If  we  are  to  survive. 
We  are  told  we've  got  to  put  a  stop  to  "prog- 
ress." No  more  power  plants,  eq>eclally  nu- 
dear  power  plants.  No  B8T.  No  Increase  In 
the  Oross  National  Product.  No  more  great 
technological  advances.  CurtaU  the  use  of 
•nsfgy.  If  Industrial  plants  pollute,  shut 
them  down.  If  tbey  might  present  a  problem, 
dont  build  them.  If  this  throws  men  out  of 
WOTk.  let  them  find  other  Jobs.  Let  single- 
minded  officials  set  ultimate  antl-poUutlon 
standards  and  demand  Instant  adherence, 
whether  or  not  there  are  yet  practical  ways 
to  do  It.  Put  a  stop  to  the  mining  of  coal, 
prevent  the  drUUng  of  oU  wells.  curtaU  high- 
way oonstruetlom.  Oo  to  court  and  delay  any- 
thing that  purports  to  be  essential  to  growth 
of  any  description.  This,  tbey  say.  Is  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  world  we  Uve  In. 
But  at  what  cost? 

A  substantial  factor  of  growth  and  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  technological  advance  Is 
built  Into  otir  system.  Just  ss  surely  as  a 
progressive  Increase  In  our  population  Is  In- 
escapable. Being  necessary  does  not  make 
progress  desirable— it  only  makes  It  unavoid- 
able, and  no  amount  of  rhet<xlc  can  change 
tbU  fsct  of  Ufe. 

It  Is  difficult— even  Impossible — at  this 
point  to  estimate  the  cost  of  stopping 
growth— or  even  seriously  delaying  It — In 
money,  In  unemployment.  In  energy  short- 
ages. In  essential  government  programs  that 
cannot  be  funded  because  of  Income  deple- 
tions and  decimated  tax  receipts.  What  the 
enu>tlonaI  extremists  are  really  demanding 
Is  a  curtailment  In  the  generating  of  wealth 
and  an  Increase  In  Its  expenditure.  This  ob- 
viously u  a  self-defeating  process. 

And  who  has  considered  the  pll^t  of  the 
disadvantaged,  who  will  wind  up,  as  they 
generally  do,  paying  the  highest  cost  of  all? 
Not  long  ago  I  was  in  a  meeting  where  a 
blgbly  re^Mcted  cltlsen  was  discoursing  on 
tbe  subject  of  progress,  suggesting  (we  often 
bear  It  these  days)  that  too  much  attention 
to  material  progress  Is  bad  for  the  human 
race:  it  diverts  tbem  from  more  Important 
tblngi.  "It  Isnt  good  for  peofde,"  be  vras 
■aylng. 

Next  to  me  sat  an  elderly  colored  woman, 
•  dellghtfuUy  Intelligent  himian  being. 
Quietly,  almost  Inaudlbly,  she  protested: 
"But  how  about  the  poor  people?  Are  tbey  to 
be  locked  Into  poverty?  Is  progrees  so  bad 
for  them?" 

She  was  scarcely  heard,  much  less  an- 
swered. If  she  bad  been,  the  answer  no 
doubt  would  have  been  that  "the  poor  would 
be  taken  care  of."  For  one  thing.  If  progress 
stops  and  wealth  Isn't  generated,  ther*  wUI 
be  no  resources  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  Vor 
another— and  most  important — tbe  poor 
don't  want  to  be  taken  care  of — tbey  want 
that  obanos  tbe  American  tradition  promised 
them,  a  promise  they  often  cherish  more 
deeply  even  than  the  affluent  who  have  ""^^ 
It.  As  llyrdal  pointed  out: 

"Wltb  one  part  ot  tbeoMelves  tbey  actually 
believe  that  tbe  creed  [of  equal  opportunity] 
la  ruling  America." 

It  grew  out  of  tb«  afflnenos  of  tbe  great 
middle-income  group,  swollen  m  our  *fi*»f  to 
incredible  sIml  IflUlons  wbo  are  well  fed  ^*ul 
well  boused  and  have  a  minimnm  of  one 
automobile  seem  to  have  discovered  th^t  all 


this  was  not  enou^  that  tbey  lacked  some 
Important  element  in  their  Uves.  and  what- 
ever It  was,  it  could  not  be  bought  at  tbe 
oomer  store  wltb  a  credit  card. 

At  preetstf  y  tbe  right  time,  aloog  came  tbe 
popular  mjrth  that  their  world  bad  onoe 
been  pristine  and  beautiful,  and  a  rewarding 
place  in  which  to  live,  and  it  isnt  any  longer, 
and  that  was  what  was  wrong.  Tbey  began 
to  belteve  that  the  old  refreshing  earth  could 
be  recreated  if  ozUy  aU  thoee  othar  people 
would  let  it  alone.  This  "other  people"  com- 
plex Is  Important.  The  environmental  tbrust 
has  thrived  mightily  on  an  all-too-buman 
desire  to  pass  tbe  buck,  to  point  the  finger, 
to  find  a  culprit.  And  the  media  have  not 
helped:  they  have  sought  out  controversy 
and  noTirlshed  it  at  every  txim.  It  makes 
news.  It  captures  readers  and  fascinates 
listeners.  It  sells  papers  and  Increases  audi- 
ences. But  if  Ooean't  help  solve  anything. 

Some  of  us  who  were  pioneers  In  tbe  war 
for  conservation,  the  early  envlronment€Ulsts, 
have  a  horrible  premonition  that  this  lovely 
little  lady  cant,  for  long,  be  ignored.  Tbe 
answer  will  come  with  such  vehemence  that 
environmental  progress  can  be  set  back  ten 
years.  The  extremists,  the  exploiters  and  the 
opportunists  who  now  bold  the  center  stage 
seem  Intent  upon  hamming  it  up  beyond  all 
reason.  The  play  will  bomb  out,  the  show  will 
close,  and  the  restless  audience  will  go  look- 
ing for  some  other  Intellectual  diversion.  The 
great  point — the  absolutely  essential  convic- 
tion— that  we  must  preserve  the  Quality  of 
Life  at  every  possible  Juncture  can  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  Nothing  is  quite  so  repugnant 
as  yesterdays  passion. 

AU  environmentalists  are  not  unreason- 
able transcendentallsts  with  Incurable  tun- 
nel vision — nor  is  every  industrialist  a  stereo- 
type profit-monger  with  dlstaln  for  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  It  is  the  extremiata  who  are  dan- 
gerous; the  environmentalists  who  demand 
Instant  cures,  and  the  industrialists  who 
won't  budge. 

I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  first- 
hand experience  with  Industry  and  Indus- 
trialists during  this  environmental  era,  and 
by  and  large  I  would  give  them  good  marks. 
Most  of  them  are  as  much  concerned  about 
pollution,  for  example,  as  the  most  adamant 
environmentalists.  Most  want  to  move  as  fast 
as  technology  and  economic  feaslbUlty  per- 
nUt.  But  because  their  destinies  are  deter- 
mined by  oonsimiers,  they  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  cost  than  the  affluent 
environmental  enthusiast  who  says.  "Do  as 
I  say.  whatever  it  costs,  and  raise  your  prices 
if  necessary.  The  people  will  pay!" 
But  will  they?  Should  they  have  no  choice? 
The  typical   industrialist  spends  his  life 
developing     technologies     and     perfecting 
methods  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  wliat  he 
makes  to  the  point  where  more  and  more 
people  can  afford  to  buy.  and  in  buying  con- 
tribute to  the  flow  of  funds  that  creates  more 
Jobs  and  makee  higher  pay  levels  possible 
Whether   anybody   likes   it  or  not,  that   Is 
what  oxir  economy  Is  all  about.  That  Is  why 
the    nimiber    of    poverty-level    people    has 
shrunk  from  360  per  thousand  population  in 
Roosevelt's  time  to  about  125  today.  That  Is 
how  poor  people  get  bailed  out.  In  the  end. 
It  is  the  only  way.  And  they  know  it.  They 
uHU  be  heard  from;  and  when  this  happens 
our  politicians  will  start  talking  out  of  the 
other  side  of  their  mouths — some  already  are 
Tbey  wUl  run  in  the  other  direction— too 
fast  and  probably  too  far. 

nx 

Is  it  already  too  Ute  to  establish  groimd 
rules  that  can  save  us  from  backlash? 

How  can  me  insvre  that  we  can  retain  the 
good  that  has  already  come  from  the  recog- 
nition that  we  need  more  quality  in  our 
Uvea?  Isn't  there  some  way  tliat  extremists 
can  be  curbed  and  cooperation  encouraged? 
Cant  we  demonstrate  that  the  American 
tradition  of  progrees.  of  moving  ahead  of 
aspiring,  is  not  reaUy  aU   that  incompat- 


ible wltb  tbe  protection  and  enhancement  c( 
tbe  environment? 

It  Is  Immensely  difflcult,  of  course,  to  effeo> 
Uvely  counsel  thought  and  cooperation  and 
teamwork  In  the  storm  center  of  an  enu>- 
Uonal  upheaval.  In  times  like  these  there  U 
a  distrust  of  all  the  old  faces  and  all  tbe 
old  words.  It  would  appear  that  only  the 
pallbearers  of  the  apparently  expired  Amer- 
ican Dream  can  get  a  reqjonsive  audience 
Yet  in  1939,  while  the  faithless  were  sUli 
riding  high,  there  did  burst  upon  the  scene 
a  man  with  a  different  message  who  found 
a  massive  audience  and  made  an  immoiy,^ 
impression.  It  was  a  new  face,  but  the  mes- 
sage was  as  old  as  America. 

"You  have  told  us  that  our  day  Is  flnlshed," 
he  said,  "that  we  can  grow  no  more,  and  tliat 
the  future  cannot  be  the  equal  of  the  past 
But  We.  the  People,  do  not  believe  this,  and 
we  say  to  you:  give  up  the  vested  Interest 
yon  have  in  depression,  open  your  eyes  to 
the  future,  help  vjs  build  a  new  world." 

Now  these  were  fine  words,  as  fine  as  those 
tised  by  Roosevelt  himself,  and  the  media 
and  the  world-oriented  leadership  took  hold 
of  them  eagerly,  and  the  dispirited  busineas 
community  pricked  up  its  ears.  Hope  was  not 
really  dead  after  aU,  It  was  only  moribund 
deep  in  a  ten-year  sleep,  like  the  fairy  tale 
princess  awaiting  the  prince  to  bring  her 
back  to  life.  ^ 

WlUkle  gathered  together  in  one  brief 
eloquent  statement  aU  the  tradiUonal  con- 
victions that  had  been  distorted  by  propa- 
ganda and  circumstances.  He  repaired  them, 
reconstltirted  them,  and  soon  they  rained 
down  on  the  citizenry  in  a  torrent,  providing 
solace  to  the  America  which  Myrdal  explains 
"Is  continually  struggling  for  its  soul." 

In  the  few  months  before  the  confusion  at 
pities  swallowed  up  the  voice.  WendeU 
Willkie  ln4;>ired  a  very  large  section  of  Jaded 
peojHe.  including  Roosevelt,  who  himself 
ievmed  a  new  way  of  getting  at  things.  It 
«•«,  of  course,  simply  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.  New  frontiers  were  sighted,  new  re- 
sources developed,  plants  expanded,  and  the 
free  enterprise  systwn  was  back  in  business 
at  the  old  stand.  The  economy  spurted  ahead, 
and  the  poor  and  discouraged  began  again 
tomove  up  the  economic  ladder  under  their 
own  steam.  Hope  was  reborn.  The  clouia 
blew  away,  and  there  again  vxia  the  future 
bulging  with  promiae. 

The  9100  billion  ONP  of  Roosevelt's  day 
mounted  ten-fold,  and  our  new  frontiers  ex- 
tended all  the  way  to  the  moon.  The  resU- 
lence  of  our  supposedly  defunct  system  en- 
abled MM  to  win  the  most  extensive  and 
sophisticated  war  in  history  and  to  rescue  • 
war-acarred  world  from  the  aftermath. 

Wlllkie  accused  the  New  Dealers  of  nurtur- 
ing a  static  philosophy  of  defeat.  "We  need 
a  new  outlook,  a  new  way  of  getting  at 
things,"  he  said,  reminding  them  that  in 
America  there  Is  always  an  opportunity  for 
a  constructive  approach. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  open  to  us  today.. 
too. 

We  can  set  up  machinery — preferably  at 
the  state  level — to  Investigate  thoroughly  all 
major  environmental  controversies,  consider 
all  the  positions  and  claims,  and  then  settle 
controversies  out  of  court,  with  full  power  to 
enforce  the  decision.  We  can  discourage  re- 
sorting to  the  alre«uly  overburdened  courts 
to  resolve  problems  that  can  be  far  more 
constructively  resolved  by  negotiation.  We 
can  encourage  the  media  and  polltioians  to 
^>end  less  time  fanning  the  fires  of  contro- 
versy and  more  time  aaaeaslng  the  economic, 
social,  and  long-range  ramifications  of  im- 
portant environmental  questions.  We  can 
encourage  opinion  leaders  and  activists  gen- 
erally to  develop  the  assets  of  our  society, 
which  are  many.  Instead  of  embellishing  and 
exploiting  its  weakneaaes.  which  also  are 
many.  We  can  and  certainly  should  oppose 
the  very  considerable  efforts  that  are  In  vogue 
to  discourage  t«chn<dogloal  advances  on  tb» 
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jjaU  that  there  ml^t  be  in  th0m  some 
Kldden  or  lateni  danger.  ^  ^„  ^ 

""^  yet  this  iUustratea  tbe  current  trend. 
We  can  be  conacienUous  about  investigating 
the  economic  ramifications  of  environmental 
M^on— and  vice  versa,  because  the  envlron- 
jMnt  and  the  economy  both  are  too  impor- 
tant to  be  used  either  to  promote  actions 
that  Bhouldnt  be  taken,  or  to  excuse  non- 
action when  action  should  be  taken. 

In  short,  we  can  work  together  IntelU- 
-ently.  constructively,  effectively,  and  sys- 
tumatlcally  to  solve  the  environmental  prob- 
lems that  we  all  know  must  be  solved;  and 
we  can  do  it  without,  in  the  process.  fataUy 
wounding  the  Ckx>se  that  Lays  the  Ctolden 


Industry,  commerce,  technology — ^these  are 
our  tools,  as  weU  as  our  problems — and  proper 
UM  of  tbem  Is  the  only  possible  means  by 
which  a  QuaUty  of  Life  can  be  buUt  in  a 
nation  of  200  mUUon  people— and  growing. 
We  can  be  assured  that  the  era  of  quantity 
at  any  environmental  cost  Is  past;  that  the 
era  of  reverence  tor  the  environment  is  here 
to  stay.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  echo 
Roosevelt's  1932  admonition  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  nation  to  stop  growing  and 
learn  to  live  on  what  it  has  is  to  doom 
■odety  to  eventual  extinction  for  no  partic- 
ular purpose. 

What  Americans  hungered  for  and  needed 
In  1939  and  what  they  hunger  for  and  need 
now  is  insplraUon.  They  want  to  feel  con- 
fidence coursing  through  their  veins.  And 
this  wont  be  easy  to  provide.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fire  up  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of 
all  the  frustrations,  doubts,  distrust,  and 
disbeUefs  that  liave  acciimulated.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  restore  to  the  battered  American 
a  faith  m  the  future.  He  won't  be  easy  to 
convince  that  in  this  best  of  all  currently 
passible  worlds  he  has  a  good  chance  of  liv- 
ing a  full  life  and  getting  his  money's  worth. 
And,  on  a  broader  perspective.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  ^tm  see  that  In  spite  of  the 
doeen  or  more  popular  crises  the  world  is 
supposed  to  be  facing,  there  will,  in  all  like- 
lihood, be  a  tomorrow,  and  it  won't  be  nearly 
•8  bad  as  it  looks. 

It  wlU  be  easier  to  get  this  message  across 
when  the  American  spirit  returns,  and  that 
day  will  come  as  it  always  has.  Laskl  wrote: 
"The  power  of  a  tradition  to  endxire  depends 
upon  Its  capacity  to  command  a  continuing 
faith;  and  this,  in  Its  turn,  depends  upon 
Its  power  to  evoke  hope  and  exhilaration  from 
the  masses."  The  spark  still  lives  in  the 
minds  of  most  Americans.  What  we  have 
known  In  our  hearts  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  we  still  know,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
forget  for  long.  The  American  character,  as  I 
■aid  in  the  beginning,  at  its  deepest  roots  Is 
as  fixed  and  predictable  as  the  tides.  It  ebbs 
and  fiows. 

It  will  flow  again,  and  aoon,  and  in  the 
meantime,  we  will  have  achieved  aome  very 
badly  needed  reforms  on  the  environmental 
front  and  on  several  other  fronts  in  the 
bargain.  Society  will  tiave  taken  a  few  im- 
portant but  difflcult  steps  forward. 

In  the  long  run,  these  upheavals  are  good. 
In  the  short  run,  they  are  murder. 


UNFULFILLED  PROMISES:  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  FOR  MIGRANT  FARM- 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  coUeagues  an- 
other program  which  is  supposed  to  bene- 
fit migrant  farmworkers,  but  which  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1961  has 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  10  years,  yet 


migrant  farm  workers  and  their  families 
still  do  not  enjoy  adequate  medical  serv- 
ices and  they  suffer  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  poor  health  and  physical  de- 
terioration. The  statistics  are  truly 
shocking: 

Migrant  life  expectancy  is  25  years  less 
than  the  national  average. 

Infant  £uid  maternal  mortality  is  125 
percent  higher  than  the  average. 

The  death  rate  from  Influenza  and 
pneumonia  is  200  percent  higher. 

The  death  rate  from  TB  is  250  percent 
higher. 
The  accident  rate  is  300  percent  higher. 
Hospital  care  for  acute  illness  and  ac- 
cident victims  is  often  unavailable  to 
migrants.  The  New  York  Times  recently 
reported  that  in  August  1970  two  men 
having  compoimd  fractures  with  bones 
protruding  and  three  men  suffering  from 
pneumonia  with  very  high  fevers  were 
denied  access  to  six  hospitals  even  for 
out-patient  treatment. 

As  of  fiscal  1971,  36  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  had  funded  projects  under  the 
Migrant  Health  Act.  These  projects  sup- 
posedly provided  general  medical  care, 
immunization,  prenatal  care,  iiursing 
services,  dental  services,  sanitation  serv- 
ices, health  education,  and  evening 
health  service  clinics  in  some  migrant 
camps.  Most  of  these  projects  have  been 
entrusted  to  State  and  local  health  de- 
partments which  are  neither  inclined, 
equipped,  nor  technically  capwible  of  de- 
livering comprehensive  medical  care  to 
migrant  farmworkers.  A  1970  amend- 
ment requires  migrant  participation  in 
planning  and  implementing  projects,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  put  this  into  oper- 
ation. 

Why  has  this  program  failed  in  its  goal 
of  insuring  that  "migrant  workers  and 
their  children  .  .  .  share  the  health  pro- 
tection and  services  generally  available 
to  other  U.S.  citizens?"  In  the  first  place, 
far  too  little  money  has  been  invested  in 
the  program.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  spent  an 
average  of  $15  per  migrant  per  year  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  $300  per 
person  per  year  on  medical  expenses. 

Second,  the  very  limited  funds  that 
are  available  are  spread  too  thinly  by 
supporting  too  many  individual  county 
projects.  The  result  is  that  many  mi- 
grants receive  Inferior  medical  services 
rather  than  a  few  receiving  cobaprehen- 
sive  health  services.  Ironically,  even 
given  the  propensity  to  fimd  several 
small  projects  instead  of  a  few  large  ones, 
the  migrant  health  program  reaches  on 
a  temporary  basis  only  about  one-third 
of  the  total  migrant  population. 

Thirdly,  the  local  health  departments 
or  allied  agencies  that  run  these  projects 
are  not  very  eager  or  lack  the  necessary 
resources — in  terms  of  facilities,  person- 
nel, and  funds — to  serve  migrants  who 
reside  in  the  area  only  a  short  time  each 
year  and  who  have  a  different  cultural 
and  ethnic  background  from  the  area's 
residents. 

Finally,  the  failure  of  the  program  also 
results  frmn  the  absoice  of  program 
standards  and  evaluation  mechanisms. 
Without  objective  standards  by  which  to 
judge  individual  programs,  it  becomes 
virtually  impossible  to  defend  or  ter- 


minate any  project.  This  has  been  the 
pattern  since  the  outset  of  the  program. 
A  more  detailed  example,  presented  in 
testimony  last  year  before  the  Senate 
Migrant  Labor  Subcommittee  by  ftCgrant 
Legal  Action,  Inc..  may  illustrate  some  of 
the  problems  with  this  program. 

Another  Instance  where  local  opposition 
has  prevented  a  substantial  improvement  in 
migrant  health  care  i»<ograms  is  that  of 
Hidalgo  Ciounty,  Texas  (a  county  In  the  loww 
Rio  Grande  Valley  with  an  estimated 
migrant  population  of  40.000).  For  the  pas* 
five  years,  the  local  health  depcutment  of 
EUdalgo  Ck>unty  has  operated  a  migrant 
health  project  that  even  It  admits  Is  tottUly 
Inadeqxiate.  Not  only  Is  the  program  under- 
funded, but  the  health  department  lacks  tbe 
technlcca  capability  to  deliver  good  quality 
health  care.  It  has  neither  sufficient  man- 
power nor  equipment,  and  has  no  direct  ties 
to  the  migrant  population. 

Dr.  Ramiro  Caaso.  a  doctor  in  general  prac- 
tice in  McAllen.  Texas,  described  tbe  puUle 
health  activities  in  Hidalgo  Ooimty  as  toU- 
lows: 

"At  present,  these  activities  are  limited  to 
tuberculosis  detection,  follow-up  on  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  immunisation  of  chil- 
dren. The  inadequacy  of  our  immunization 
program  was  pointed  out  during  the  past 
two  months  when  in  Hidalgo  and  Cameron 
Counties,  we  (uncovered)  suspected  (eases 
of)  poliomyelitis." 

(In  carrying  out  an  evacuation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Migrant  Health  Program  in 
Hidalgo  County)  doctors  found  that:  "These 
people  are  hungry  for  care.  They  are  dying 
for  want  of  it."  Yet  tbe  Dallas  regional  oOloe 
of  HEW  has  been  content  to  let  the  migrant 
health  program  in  Hidalgo  County  continue 
to  operate  at  its  present  level. 

A  few  facts  about  health  conditions  in 
tbe  Valley  should  sufllce  to  Illustrate  the  total 
Inadequacy  of  the  present  migrant  health 
program.  Hidalgo  Coxinty  has  more  cases  <rf 
tuberculosis  than  any  other  county  in  tbe 
country.  It  also  presently  lias  a  polio  epi- 
demic, in  which  8  children  liave  died.  waA 
at  least  11  more  are  suspected  of  having  con* 
tracted  the  disease.  Dr.  John  Oopenhaver. 
Director  of  the  migrant  health  projects  for 
Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Counties,  criticized 
the  (evaluation  team's)  reports  as  Inaccurate 
because  of  their  shock  over  unoovMlng  a  case 
of  leprosy.  The  local  new^apers  have  re- 
ported Dr.  Copenhaver  as  asking  "What's 
wrong  with  one  case  of  leprosy?  I  know  there 
are  at  least  a  hundred  in  the  Valley." 

Although  Valley-wide  inoculation  efforts 
have  been  imdertaken  by  the  public  health 
authorttiee  In  an  effort  to  halt  the  spread 
of  polio,  outreach  efforts  are  proving  ineffec- 
tive In  reaching  the  persons  who  most  need 
the  vaccine,  many  of  whom  live  in  outlying 
areas  and  neither  own  radios  nor  read  the 
newspaper. 

This  past  year,  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  dramatically  increase  migrant  health  serr- 
Ices  to  this  area.  Major  efforts  were  Initiated 
by  the  Washington  office.  It  sought  to  de- 
velop ties  with  a  local  community  organisa- 
tion (Colonlas  del  VaUe),  to  bring  together 
ooaununlty  and  provider  groups,  and  to 
provide  tbem  with  sufficient  money  to  op- 
erate a  comprehensive  health  care  center. 
HEW  had  reeerved  the  funds  and  actively 
encouraged  the  funding  of  such  a  project: 
tbe  consumers  were  Interested;  the  health 
d^artment  was  prepared  to  cooperate:  and 
Dr.  Love,  tbe  newly  elected  president  of  tbe 
local  medical  society,  was  prepared  to  co- 
operate. 

It  should  have  been  tbe  task  of  the  re- 
gional office  to  develop  and  cemant  a  pro- 
gram in  this  depressed  area.  Rather  than 
aiding  or  participating  in  any  of  these  efforta. 
the  regional  office  simply  sat  back  to  await 
proposals  and  made  no  afirmative  efforta  to 
coalesce  a  program.  It  ultlmataly  aalaotad  tta* 
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hmXtix  department  propoaAls,  which  It 
■eknovledged  to  be  oon^^letely  inadequate. 
VUuOlT.  imtJur  than  MoeptMiC  a  $400,000 
grant  for  one  project,  the  regknal  admlnls- 
tratoi*  penuaded  HXW  to  divide  the  monejr 
in  two  $300,000  grants  and  later  halved  it 
again.  In  effect,  throngh  lack  of  intereat. 
uninspired  leaderahip.  req^onatreneae  to  lo- 
cal poUtioal  pweroiea  and  genenl  buzean- 
cratlo  inertia,  the  regional  administratora  in- 
duced HXW  to  reproduoe  the  traditional  in- 
adequate and  nonwpnnelTe  health  project 
in  the  place  at  what  had  been  a  promiatng 
haginnlTig  fbr  oompiehenalTe.  conaumar- 
oriented  health  can. 

This  program  can  b«  made  to  work 
by  doing  tbe  foDowlng  things:  Develop 
objective  standards  for  program  evahia- 
tlon;  rigidly  ivply  these  standards;  fund 
the  program  at  a  more  realistic  level; 
redesign  the  program  to  emphasize  a 
smaller  number  of  projects,  but  ones 
providing  eunprehensive  medical  serv- 
ices to  all  migrants  within  a  given  radius, 
including  the  provision  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  clinie  for  those  without 
their  own  means;  and  implement  the 
1970  amendment  specifying  migrant  in- 
put in  program  planning  and  execution. 


DIAMOND  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR  OF 
UTAH'S  STATEHOOD 

(Mr.  McKAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoto  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  C!ongre88  was  not  in  session  oa  July 
24, 1  have  waited  until  today  to  give  my 
speech  conmemoratlng  1971  as  the  dia- 
mond anniversary  year  of  Utah's  state- 
hood and  July  24  which  is  Pioneer  Day. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
ago  on  July  24,  Brigham  Young  led  the 
first  company  of  Mormon  pioaeen  Into 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Standing  on  a 
mountain  ridge  above  the  valley  floor, 
the  pioneer  leader  declared,  "This  is  the 
place."  This  day  and  this  declaration 
signify  the  beginning  of  a  great  pioneer 
holtage  for  the  State  of  Utah.  Today  I 
am  reminded  of  this  humble,  yet  noble 
heritage  and  its  great  o(mtributlon  to 
the  spiritual  and  political  origins  of  our 
State. 

In  thinking  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Utah,  I  remembered  that  when 
the  pioneers  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley  it 
was  totally  barren.  In  1847  coiIy  a  few 
trees  dotted  the  valley  which  was  other- 
wise devoid  of  vegetation.  By  way  of 
contrast  in  1971  you  can  stand  at  the 
"This  is  the  Place  Monument"  and  locA 
out  across  a  vaUey  which  is  now  a  moa- 
ument  to  the  industry  of  those  early 
pioneers  and  their  posterity.  H(Hnes, 
churches,  schools,  parks,  roads,  busi- 
nesses, and  even  trees  all  indicate  the 
changes  and  the  progress  which  have 
occurred  since  1847.  This  scene  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  men  and  women  who  made  this 
"desert  valley  blossom  like  a  rose."  Sud- 
doily  I  realised  how  important  the 
physical  qualities  of  Utah  actually  were. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
a  few  of  these  unique  qualities. 

Utah's  excellenoe  In  the  field  of  edu- 
catkm  heads  the  list  of  important  char- 
acteristics about  the  State.  For  Utah  is 
second  to  none  by  many  standards  of 
ediK»tlonal  strength.  Utah  speoda  mate 


vet  capita  than  any  other  State  on  edu- 
cation. It  also  has  more  college  gradu- 
ates per  dtlsen  than  any  other  State.  It 
has  nine  ocdleges  and  universities  in- 
cluding the  Nation's  largest  private  uni- 
versity. 

The  number  of  tourists  attracted  to 
Utah  each  year  is  indicative  of  the  State's 
natural  appeal.  Prom  her  majestic 
mountains  and  clear  streams  to  the 
staik  beauties  of  her  deserts.  Utah  oon- 
tains  as  much  natural  beauty  as  any 
other  State  in  the  Nation.  Each  year, 
millions  of  visitors  Journey  to  Utah  to  see 
the  famous  Temple  Square.  Utah  also  is 
imlque  In  that  it  contains  the  largest 
inland  salt  sea  in  the  world. 

Utah's  achievements  in  the  arts  can- 
not be  overlooked.  The  Mormon  settlers 
established  theaters  and  musical  <»rgani- 
zatlons  almost  before  they  had  built 
their  own  caUns.  Today,  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  recaitly  returned  from 
a  successful  tour  of  Latin  America,  is 
cme  of  the  10  best  in  the  Nation  and  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  Is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  choir  in  the  world. 

Unlimited  (4>portunltles  in  both  spec- 
tator and  participation  sports  exist  hi 
Utah.  Utah  is  world  renowned  for  its 
fine  powder  skiing  and  is  a  fishing  and 
hunting  paradise. 

Utah  is  also  the  home  of  the  Utah 
Stars,  the  1971  ABA  basketball  cham- 
pion, as  well  as  the  Golden  Eagles  profes- 
sional hockey  team.  Its  many  colleges 
and  universities  continue  to  produce  some 
of  the  most  exciting  spectator  sports  in 
this  country.  Utah  Is  perlu^w  unexcelled 
In  the  availability  of  outdoor  recreational 
facilities.  With  lakes,  mountains,  wild 
game,  and  a  varied  climate,  the  opportu- 
nity for  every  kind  of  outdoor  recreation 
is  unlimited. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  extol  the  won- 
ders of  Utah's  vast  stores  of  natural  re- 
sources which  abound  in  Utah.  Utah 
produces  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  cop- 
per and  development  in  oil  shale  research 
may  reveal  that  Utah  has  virtually  un- 
tiUDped  petroleum  sources. 

But  these  physical  features  tell  only 
half  of  Utah's  story.  There  are  certain 
human  qualities  of  the  people  themselves 
which  have  given  Utah  a  firm  f oimdatlon 
on  which  to  devtiop  Its  physical  and  hu- 
man resources.  It  Is  more  difficult  to 
dwell  on  this  subject  because  It  is  abstract 
and  a  little  elusive — but  nonetheless  real. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  Utah.  When  those  Mor- 
mon pl(Hieers  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley 
on  the  24th  of  July  in  1847,  they  brought 
with  them  more  than  Just  their  meager 
belongings  and  a  desire  to  forge  for  them- 
selves a  new  life.  They  brought  with  them 
an  attitude  about  themselves  and  their 
relationship  to  their  Government  which 
has  continued  to  prevail.  And  now,  after 
75  years  of  statehood  and  124  years  since 
the  first  pioneers  entered  Utah,  I  still  rec- 
ognize this  as  the  source  of  Utah's  great- 
ness. 

This  spirit  has  several  aspects  to  It 
One  thing  it  has  to  do  with  is  the  Idea 
that  man  creates  his  government  and  is 
not  a  creature  of  It.  Tlie  Mormon  pio- 
neers even  believed  that  government  was 
instituted  by  Ood  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
Tlius,  Utahans  have  never  been  satisfied 
to  8tt  back  and  let  public  affairs  run  their 
course  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people. 


Moreover.  Utahans  have  always  had  a 
great  respect  for  government.  I  am  con- 
fident tluit  the  absence  of  any  serlotti 
riots  over  the  last  10  years  when  most 
parts  of  the  Nation  have  faced  numerov 
disruptions,  is  due  in  part  to  the  pattern. 
set  by  that  early  Mormon  pioneer  belitf 
that  they  should  be  "subject  to  Kinga, 
president,  rulers,  and  magistrates."  and 
should  obey  and  sustain  and  uphold  the 
respective  governments  in  vrtiich  Vbtf 
reside,  while  protected  in  their  inherent 
and  unalienable  rights  by  the  laws  of 
such  governments. 

An  interesting  corollary  to  this  funda- 
mental attitude  toward  government  Is 
that  these  early  settlers  earnestly  be- 
lieved in  self-reliance.  Men  were  expected 
to  do  all  in  their  own  power  to  improve 
their  personal  lot  in  life  and  to  rely  qq 
their  own  individual  resources  to  do  so. 
The  function  of  government  was  to  pro- 
tect man's  natural  right  to  pursue  "the 
good  life."  not  to  provide  it  for  him.  hi 
this  sense,  the  concepts  of  self -reliance 
and  individual  responsibility  run  deep  in 
the  political  philosophy  of  Utah's  dtl- 
zens. 

A  second  picmeer  virtue  that  has  left 
its  beneficial  mark  on  Utah  is  the  notion 
that  political  success  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  private  virtue.  Certainly  this 
prindi^e  was  not  unique  to  the  pioneers. 
Toqueville  recognized  that  the  greatness 
of  America  was  related  to  the  quality  of 
her  dtizens  and  George  Washington 
stated  that  "foundations  of  our  national 
policy  *  *  *  are  laid  in  the  pure  and  * 
immutable  principles  of  private  moral-  \ 
ity."  But  though  not  unique  to  the  pio- 
neers, this  prlndple  has  remained  aUve 
in  Utah  perhaps  more  than  most  other 
States  due  to  the  strength  of  the  pioneer 
heritage. 

A  third  portion  of  that  heritage  has 
to  do  with  relatlcms  between  nations. 
Utah  has  always  been  international  in 
her  outlook.  Utah  churches,  Mramon, 
Protestant,  and  Catholic,  are  responsible 
for  sending  thousands  of  missionaries 
into  foreign  lands  each  year.  There  are, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  that,  mrae 
Utahans  per  capita  with  native  skill  in 
foreign  languages  than  in  any  other 
State.  Utah  has  sent  hundreds  of  her 
dtizens  to  fordgn  countries  to  share 
their  technical  knowledge  about  irriga- 
tion, land  management,  dairy  produc- 
tion, forays  crops,  animal  husbandry  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  sdentific  and 
technical  subjects.  Somewhat  related  to 
this  is  the  still  prevailing  belief  among 
Utahans  that  all  international  relaUoos 
ought  to  be  founded  aa  the  prindides  of 
good  faith.  Justice,  and  benevolence. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  fourth  character- 
istic of  the  ^AxiX,  of  Utah  whldi  was 
instituted  by  those  pioneers  wncmi  we 
recall  on  Pioneer  Day  and  which,  though 
not  as  widespread  In  Utah  nor  in  the 
Nation  as  it  should  be,  was  sUll  reqxoisl- 
ble  for  many  of  the  qualities  of  Utah 
life.  This  final  principle  has  to  do  with 
the  place  of  rdlglon  and  mortality  in 
political  life.  The  Mormon  pioneers  b^ 
lleved  that  America  was  a  special  land 
destined  for  leadership  and  greatness. 
But  that  destiny  depended  on  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  land. 
These  early  settlers,  themsdvee  the  vic- 
tims self-serving  and  ambitious  political 
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leaders  in  oibet  States,  bdleved  that 
righteous  leaders  marked  by  humility 
and  dependence  on  divine  guidanoe  were 
the  only  scdutions  to  ptdltical  ills.  It  may 
be  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  Amer- 
ican political  devd(4>ment  that  we  have 
tended  to  think  that  a  man's  personal, 
moral,  and  ethical  qualities  were  not  too 
great  importance  as  long  as  he  could 
"get  the  Job  done."  Just  last  month  a 
former  presidential  advisor  published  an 
artlde  in  a  national  magMdne  calling 
for  "amorality  in  f(»dgn  affairs."  The 
pioneer  tradition  would  reject  both  this 
attitude  and  the  other  extreme  of  zealot- 
Isms  and  substitute  for  both  the  prag- 
matic and  persistent  efforts  of  righteous 
pditical  leaders. 

In  condusion,  these  four  aq)ects  of 
the  heritage  of  Utah  could  well  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  dedre  soimd  po- 
litical progress.  The  Utah  experience 
suggests  that  people  who,  motivated  by 
proper  goals,  were  willing  to  sacrifice  aU 
of  their  material  possessions,  leave  estab- 
lished communities  where  they  were  cer- 
tain of  a  good  Ufe,  and  forge  for  them- 
stives  a  new  State  in  the  desolate  deserts 
of  Western  America  have  left  us  more 
than  a  heritage  which  can  be  identified 
on  a  map.  They  have  left  America  and 
the  world  some  Ideals  and  beliefs  which 
are  widely  accepted  and  may  lead  us  out 
of  some  of  the  national  dilemmas  in 
which  America  finds  herself  in  the 
1970's. 
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NEW  CHALLENGE  OF  LATIN  AMER- 
ICAN INVESTMENT 

(Mr.  PKPPEU  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  ttie  attrition  of  our 
colleagues  a  most  informative  and  deeply 
thoughtful  address  by  the  disttngiushed 
director  of  the  University  of  Miami's 
Institute  for  Inter- American  Legal  Stud- 
ies, Dr.  Rafael  C.  Benitez. 

In  a  speech  entitled  "The  Challenge 
of  Inteniational  Trade  and  Investment 
in  the  Seventies,"  which  Dr.  Benitez  de- 
livered to  the  third  annual  international 
business  sympodinn  sponsored  by  the 
South  Florida  Regional  Export  Expan- 
sion Council  in  ikCaml,  this  outstand- 
ing observer  of  the  business  climate  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  emphasized  the 
changing  investment  picture  in  LsMn 
America.  He  discusses  both  the  rising 
tide  of  state  intervention  in  the  econ- 
omies of  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  "aloofness"  which  characterizes  the 
current  policy  of  our  own  Government 
toward  U.S.  investment  in  this  vital  part 
of  the  world. 

I  strongly  recommend  this  address  to 
my  colleagues  and  request  that  the  text 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokd  at  this  point: 
Thb  crai^jcnob  to  TTMRB)  Statis  iMvnT- 

Mnrr  nr  Latut  Axbica— Paoeracn  Foa 

THX  'TO's 

(By  B.  O.  Benltea) 

The  subject  of  United  BUtee  Inyeatment  in 
tAtln  America  is  tbe  current  favorite  of 
^Makera  in  Inter-Amerlcan  affaire.  Ooofcr- 
•ncea,  symposia,  and  institutea  have  probed 
at  depth  tbe  proUems  of  the  United  Btotea 


investor  in  Latin  America  and  yet,  the  sub- 
ject comtinuee  to  preeent  a  peiplexlng  eoo- 
ncanlc  problem  with  slgnifloant  aodal  and 
poUtloal  overtonaa. 

It  is  regretful,  but  nerertheleee  true  that 
United  Statea  invaatment  in  Latin  Am«rt«> 
has  become  a  major  issue  in  Inter-Amerlcan 
affaire.  It  not  reeolved.  it  can  precipitate  an- 
other bemlspberle  crisis,  and  leave  In  its 
wake  a  negative  and  lasting  inqwot  on  the 
economic,  aodal  and  poUtlcal  future  at  this 
hemlsidiere. 

As  more  than  interested  partlae  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Latin  America  we  have  a  peraonal 
stake  in  the  matter.  But,  our  concern  should 
be  of  a  more  fundamental  nature  for  more 
than  buslneas  and  personal  intereeta  are  at 
pUy. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  fundamental  chal- 
lenge la  to  our  basic  economic  and  poUtlcal 
inatitutions.  In  iaaue.  therefore,  la  not  only 
the  future  of  United  States  enterprlsea  in 
Latin  America,  but  our  economic  and  poUtl- 
cal orders  wiilch — in  tp\tt  at  their  imperfec- 
tions— offer  tbe  greatest  hope  to  the  peoidea 
of  this  hemisphere. 

A  brief  leriew  of  the  scope  azKl  impact  of 
united  States  InTestment  In  Latin  Amj>rt«»  tg 
in  order.  The  preeent  book  value  of  UB.  di- 
rect Investments  in  Latin  America  approxi- 
mates $14  billion  dcdlaie.  UjB.  businees  re- 
putedly pays  one  fifth  of  all  taxes,  produces 
one  third  of  all  exports,  and  employs  directly 
over  one  and  a  half  mlUion  persons  in  Latin 
America.  One  blllicm  doUars  is  often  dted  as 
the  proflta  repatriated  yearly  to  the  united 
States. 

These  indicators  reflect  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces  at  pUy,  and  it  Is  obvious  that  eco- 
nomic factors  of  such  scope  can  influence- 
positively  or  negatively — the  future  of  Latin 
America. 

And.  the  United  States  can  not  Ignore  the 
future  of  Latin  America  In  spite  of  serious 
domestic  preoccupations  with  social  con- 
flicts, urban  growth,  and  law  and  order,  nor. 
in  spite  of  other  grave  International  con- 
cerns such  as  Vietnam,  the  Middle  But.  and 
Its  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  Bockefeller  eTpreased  It  this  way: 

"Our  national  interest  requirae  the  main- 
tenance of  our  special  relationship  which 
should  have  as  its  goal  the  creation  at  a  ccnn- 
munity  of  aelf-rdiant.  Independent  nations 
linked  in  a  mutuaUy  henefldal  regional  sys- 
tem, and  seeWng  to  Improve  the  eflldenoy 
of  their  sodetles  and  the  quaUty  of  life  of 
their  peoples." 

I  submit  that  In  recent  times  the  VS.  In- 
vestor has  done  his  share  to  aoco(X4>Uah 
Mr.  RockefeUer's  objective  in  Latin  America. 
Leaving  aside  the  unscrupulous  promoter- 
found  in  every  society — the  UJ3.  buaineaB- 
man  baa  been  oonadous  of  his  social  raepon- 
sibUitiee  when  entering  into  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican venture.  His  recent  <reoord  can  stand 
scrutiny  provided  such  scrutiny  is  oaMsd  out 
objeotivdy.  dlspaasionately  and  by  the  fair 
minded.  American  businees  habits  abroad 
have  undergone  a  marked  change,  and  it 
serves  little  purpose — at  this  stage— to  In- 
quire why  the  change  came  about.  The  un- 
dlsputable  fact  Is  that  American  companies 
today  are  generally  sensitive  to  local  condi- 
tions, and  have  become  "responsible  dtl- 
sens"  at  thoee  statee  which  have  granted 
them  operating  privileges. 

This  responsible  dtiaenshlp.  when  taken 
together  with  the  obvious  beneAts  of  foreign 
investment  such  as  increased  m^doyment. 
purchasing  power,  tax  revenues  and  Improved 
standards  of  living  should  have  resulted  in  an 
Improved  dlmate  for  XJS.  investment  in  Latin 
America.  BegretfuUy,  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  recent  events  manifest 
a  deterioration  In  tbe  investment  climate 
which — In  the  long  nm — could  dash  the 
hopes  for  successful  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America. 

Beginning  with  the  Cuban  oonflsoatlona  In 


the  earty  IIMOb,  the  XJA.  investor  haa 
perienoed— directly  or  indirectly — ai 
served  hostOity  not  in  tuna  with  his  willlng- 
neas  to  behave  responsibly  and  to  ablda  by 
the  conrtltlona  under  which  he  undertook  hto 
Latin  American  operation. 

It  is  true  that  changed  drcumstancas  in  a 
dynamic  environment  caU  for  new  appioacii- 
ea,  but  new  governmental  concepts  ■■M  dlno- 
tlons  should  benefit  the  body  poUtlc  and  not 
one  segment  of  a  society  at  the  "T^net  at 
the  others. 

The  recent  events  in  Peru,  BoUvla  and  ChUe 
are  of  serious  concern  to  UJ3.  investors  In  aU 
Latin  American  countries.  The  ultimata  ob- 
jective of  these  nations — social  Justice  *»m1 
the  Improvement  In  the  qiuJlty  of  the  Uvea 
of  their  peoplee — cannot  be  challenged,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  objective  is  being 
pursued  la,  in  my  opinion,  open  to  question. 
I  ask  you  to  oonalder  if  in  the  long  run  tha 
means  being  used  to  achieve  a  most  laudable 
and  humanitarian  objective  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  lAUn  America. 

In  addition  to  the  events  in  Peru.  BoUvia 
and  Chile  two  other  developments  have  given 
the  United  States  Investor  cause  for  alarm. 
I  refer  to  the  foreign  investment  rules  of  the 
And  Win  Subreglonal  Common  Market,  and. 
and  to  tbe  most  recent  Venezuelan  legisla- 
tion on  >^"fc^"g  and  on  taxes  relating  to  the 
oU  indxistry. 

First,  the  Andean  Foreign  Investment 
Code.  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  specifics  of  the 
Code  as  I  am  sxire  that  this  particular  subject 
will  be  cowed  repeatedly  during  the  day.  I 
merely  wish  to  emphasize  that  re^kRUeas  of 
the  feelings  of  Its  proponents,  the  Code  has 
put  a  da^>er  on  V£.  Investment  In  Lattn 
America.  The  Council  of  the  Afri^fM  oon- 
ducted  a  survey  among  Its  members  early  in 
the  year  and  the  restate  revealed  that  eighty- 
four  U.S.  private  investments  were  being  htid 
In  abeyance  In  the  five  oountrlee  of  the  An- 
dean bloc  because  of  the  fear  generated  by 
the  Code.  Subeequently,  repreeentatlvee  from 
240  North  American  companies  met  in  South 
America  and  announced  the  suspension  of 
investment  in  the  Andean  oountrlee.  This 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  UB.  investor 
should  be  a  cause  for  oonoem.  If.  in  fact,  there 
Is  need  for  foreign  private  coital  in  Latin 
America. 

Secondly,  tbe  Venezuelan  legislation,  m 
December  1970,  Venezuela  stunned  the  for- 
eign businees  community  with  a  new  ^»»"*f*»^ 
Reform  Law  and  a  rise  In  petroleum  profits 
taxes.  Promises  to  seek  additional  controls  on 
other  Industrial  sectcvs  added  to  the  conoem 
of  the  foreign  businessman. 

The  Banking  Law  provides  for  at  leest  80% 
Venezuelan  owneishlp  of  all  fcffelgn  baxiks, 
limits  the  amount  of  their  depoelta,  their 
dealings  in  foreign  exchange  and  their  loans 
to  foreign  eorporattona.  Additional  restrictive 
measures  affect  the  Issuance  of  oertifioates 
of  deposit  and  of  saving  accounts. 

With  regard  to  the  petroleum  Industry,  the 
basic  tax  was  raised  from  S3  to  90%  whleh, 
together  with  royalties  and  other  taxes  raised 
the  effective  governmental  Share  of  proflts 
from  70  to  80%.  Of  equal.  If  not  more  con- 
cern, was  the  pronouneonent  that  henceforth 
tbe  Oovemment  would  set  "referenoe  prices" 
on  whldi  taxes  are  based.  In  eessnoe,  the  Oov- 
emment now  contrcds  the  proflts  of  foreign 
oU  companies. 

Rumblings  oonoemlng  nattonalisatton  of 
the  natural  gas  industry  and  to  "reform" 
foreign  automobUe  Investments  also  served  to 
rock  the  boat.  Tbe  above  took  place  with 
dramatic  suddeneas  In  a  country  which  untU 
a  few  months  ago  openly  weloomad  tba 
foreign  Investor  and  offered  an  Investmant 
climate  second  to  none  in  Latin  Amarloa. 

Tbe  two  developments  Just  mentioned  re- 
flect the  mood  for  change  and  the  desir*  to 
transform.  In  a  very  abort  period  at  ttme. 
the  economic  structure  of  LsMn  Amarloa.  m 
some  of  the  oountrles  the  dMnge  la  deep  and 
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radloal.  uul  th«  claw  objeettra  ii  tranaf omui- 
Uon  Into  ft  nelftUst  society  In  wbleh  ttw 
8tet»  «U1  pndomlnftt«— oTonrhelmlnifT — 
in  the  eoonomy  of  the  oormtry  oonocmad. 
ThlB  position  is  at  one  end  of  the  spec  ti  urn; 
that  other  positions  reveal  mora  muted 
«tif^«"(pi  but  their  hues  are  BUtBclently  dla- 
oordant  to  upaet  and  rq>el  the  foreign  In- 
▼eetor. 

What  Is  the  meaning  at  the  above?  What 
in  BMonnn  la  it  that  Latin  America  la  no 
longer  whispering  but  shouting  to  the  for- 
eign inrestor?  The  meeaage  Is  unmistakably 
clear — Latin  America  wishes  to  shake  off 
eocoomlc  dependence  and  to  control  its  own 
eeonomle  destiny. 

A  point  previously  znade  bears  repeating. 
It  has  been  stated,  to  the  point  of  boredom, 
that  Latin  America  Is  not  a  homogeno\is  tinlt, 
l.e..  that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  but  a 
few  of  the  countries  share  a  common  lan- 
guage, history  and  culture,  there  are  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  individual 
oountrtee,  and  even  between  reglona  in  the 
Hemisphere.  Thua,  different  cotmtrles  are 
f(^owing  different  policies  in  the  area  ot 
foreign  investments.  Let  me  dte  the  case  of 
Mexico  aa  an  example. 

In  December,  1970,  President  Scheverrla 
met  with  a  group  of  prominent  Ifexlcan  and 
foreign  buslnasamen  and  among,  other 
things,  stated  that  Mexico  did  not  have  an 
exproinriation  mentality  and  that  the  coun- 
try welcomed  thoae  foreign  investments  pre- 
pared to  aaaoelate  with  Mexican  enterprises 
In  Joint  ventures  oriented  to  produce  goods 
for  the  Mexican  market  and  for  export.  He 
added  that  Mexico  has  a  need  for  advanced 
technology  and  for  substantial  investments — 
both  local  and  foreign — and  he  recognised 
the  need  for  a  return  on  capital  Invested 
and  the  repatriation  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest. The  Mexican  President  pledged  tree 
convertibility  and  no  restrictions  on  the 
flows  of  capital  or  profit  remlttanoea;  he 
aflbmed  that  his  would  be  a  regime  of  guar- 
anteea. 

But  it  la  not  the  economic  philosophy  of 
nations  like  Mexico  which  serioudy  con- 
cern the  U.S.  Investor,  but  the  philosophy 
of  those  countries  which  attempt — through 
the  revolutionary  process — to  resolve  over- 
night the  many  contradictions  which  exist 
in  their  societies.  These  contradlcUona  should 
be  resolved,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  solution  to  the  grave  social  problems 
taoed  by  the  Latin  American  govvnments 
should  not  be  one  which  wlU  inevitably  lead 
to  the  deetruotlon  of  a  vital  segment  of  their 
societies,  nor  put  to  flight  thoae  who.  in  my 
opinion,  have  a  key  role  to  play  in  the  attain- 
ment of  true  social  justice  In  this  hemis- 
phara.  X  refer  q>eclflcally  In  my  last  state- 
ment to  the  private  seetor,  but  partloalarty 
to  the  foreign  investor  and  hla  role  In  the 
process  of  economic  develtyment. 

A  caveat  la  here  In  order.  We  in  the  de- 
veltqwd  nations  are  Inclined  to  think  that 
foreign  Investment  per  m  Is  a  good  thing,  and 
«e  may  be  right.  We  believe  thait  foreign 
Investment  haa  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  growth  of  modem  society,  and  that  its 
"eommltment  and  imagination  can  be  har- 
n eased  to  formulate  and  implement  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  human  progress."  We 
can,  without  too  much  trouble  defend  out 
position  with  eome  very  oonvlndng  argu- 
msnta.  tout  we  tend  to  overlook  that  there  are 
many  who  feel  that  foreign  Investment  has 
bsaa  dstrlmentftl  to  the  developing  nations. 
Weighty  aargumsnts  are  also  advanoed  to  sup- 
port this  point  of  view,  and  the  issue  haa 
been  Joined  freqiisntly  on  the  relative  merlte 
of  technology,  managerial  know  how.  ex- 
porta.  substitute  Importa.  controlling  in- 
terest, monopolies,  and  marketing  tech- 
niques, among  othen. 

It  appears,  advlaatHe.  therefore,  to  under- 
take In-depth  econnmlf  sttuUes  to  deter- 
mine the  msrlta,  or  the  lack  thereof  of  for- 
eign InTastment.  Reed  trom  political  pas- 


nfttlonallstlc  urglngs.  Impartial 
economlsta — B  neeeesary  on  an  Individiial 
country  basla— Should  be  able  to  put  to  rest 
many  of  the  mlaoonoeptioiis  which  now  sur- 
roond  the  subject.  This,  In  my  opinion,  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  reason  together  and  to 
establlah  the  climate  in  which  meaningful 
declstona  wlB  be  reached. 

But,  vital  as  the  result  of  theee  studlee  may 
be  to  the  future,  they  are  not  essential  to  the 
dedston  making  prooeea  of  the  preeent.  The 
reason  Is  that  almost  without  exception  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  have  stated  that 
they  need  substantial  inputs  of  foreign  cap- 
ital to  promote  their  economic  devtiopment. 
The  warmth  with  which  foreign  investment 
Is  received,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  aUowed  to  come  in  vary,  but  I  believe 
that  it  la  well  to  estobllsh  that  the  Latin 
American  nattona — vrllllngly  or  unwillingly — 
have  expressed  the  need  for  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Admitting  the  need  for  foreign  Investment 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  nations. 
Is  the  U.S.  investor  willing  to  assume  the 
risks  Inherent  In  a  Latin  American  opera- 
tion? In  the  past  the  answer  was  in  the  af- 
flxmadTe  and  the  reasons  given  were  not  vwy 
different  from  those  which  prompted  Invest- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  other  areas  of 
the  vroiid. 

These  reasons  are  still  valid  today,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  U.S.  investor  has  been 
greatly  dampened  by  the  economic  and  so- 
cial policies  of  some  Latin  American  govern- 
ments. In  his  search  for  an  answer  how  beet 
to  proceed  under  present  day  circumstances, 
the  U.S.  Investor  has  naturally  sotight  the 
position  of  his  own  government.  It  is  well  to 
consider  what  thAt  position  is. 

The  euphoria  generated  by  the  AUlftnoe 
for  Progress  haa  dissipated.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  strike  off  the  Alliance  as  an 
exercise  In  futility,  as  advocated  by  Its  de- 
tractors. Much  has  been  accomplished  under 
this  program  and  today  the  lot  of  many  in 
the  Americas  Is  better  because  of  it.  Tlie 
consensus  Is  not  of  total  failure,  but  of  a 
failure  to  meet  overoptimistlc  and  unreal  ex- 
pectations In  an  unrealistic  short  period  of 
time.  It  is  said  that  the  AUlftnoe  has  lost  its 
way  .  .  .  that  It  Is  a  shattered  dream.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  caae,  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  U.S.  OoTsmment's  Involve- 
ment in  Latin  America  contemplated  under 
previous  administrations  is  not  the  involve- 
ment of  the  present  administration. 

The  present  approach  is  one  of  low  profile. 
The  mood  is  one  of  disengagement  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  United  States  cannot 
undertake — in  the  measure  once  antici- 
pated— the  correction  of  the  existing  social 
and  economic  UIs  of  Latin  America.  The  new 
policy  affects  indirectly  the  U.S.  Investor  be- 
cause if  the  trend  is  to  disengage  he  will  also 
fed  Its  effects.  l^>r  this  reason  the  United 
States  busineasman  operating  or  intending  to 
operate  in  Latin  America  will  do  well  to  face 
reality  and  accept  the  fact  that  in  a  large 
measure  he  is  now  on  his  own  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note,  however,  that 
within  the  context  oT  its  oScial  position,  the 
United  States  Oovemment  advocates  a 
greater  role  for  private  Investment  in  the 
development  prooeea.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  newly  established  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Oorporation  which  is 
charged  under  the  Foralgn  Asslstftnee  Act  of 
1949  to  expand  previous  AID  incentive  pro- 
grams so  as  to  stimulate  United  States  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  development  projects 
abroftd. 

Tet,  In  spite  of  ttie  enoouragonent  to  the 
private  sector  to  Invest  abroad,  the  V£.  Qov- 
emment's  position  to  play  tt  coed  In  Latin 
America  appears  firm  at  t2ils  time.  To  the 
VS.  investor  the  messige  li  olsftr — do  not 
nij  too  much  In  the  protecttom  of  the  U.S. 
govenunent.  I  submit  thftt  this  Is  not  ftlto- 
gethsr  bad. 


Self  reUanoe  is  a  deslrftble  tndt  ftnd  a  ^ 
strong  point  In  the  chftrftctar  of  North  Amw. 
loans.  Perhape  this  new  chill  <a  Innnllnwa 
may  lead  the  UjB.  busineasman  to  face  up  to 
the  new  rsftliUM,  to  tormulftte  new  ooooepta, 
and  to  advance  new  ideas  on  which  to  bass 
the  scdutloos  to  the  problems  which  now  face 
him  in  Latin  AnMrtca.  For  the  good  old 
days — if  they  ever  existed — are  gone,  and  the 
regenerative  proeees  calls  for  the  abandco- 
ment  of  old  fonnulas  In  favor  of  new  mix« 
whose  ingredients  muat  be  found  in  the  fer- 
tUe  and  Imaginative  minds  of  the  Uj3.  in- 
vestor. 

Thiis,  the  issue  Is  dear,  and  so  is  the  pree- 
ent attitudee  of  the  U.S.  government  and  of 
the  governments  of  Latin  America.  Accord- 
ingly, I  beUeve  It  would  be  naive  on  the  part 
of  the  UJ3.  Investor — in  spite  of  an  «^T^^t♦T^^ 
favorable  Investment  climate  In  any  ooimtry 
of  Latin  Amerioft — to  ventiire  forth  believing 
thftt  the  situation  could  not  change  to  hla 
detriment.  The  winds  of  change  are  Uowing 
too  strongly  for  him  to  beUeve  otherwise,  and 
the  question  to  me  la  not  whether  there  will 
be  more  restrictions,  but  their  timing  and 
their  extent.  For  the  foreseeable  future  I  see 
an  irreversible  trend  in  favor  of  eeonomle 
nationalism;  a  trend  of  varying  strength  and 
duration  depending  upon  the  degree  of  po- 
litical maturity  and  economic  Independence 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  rtsks  are  great,  and  the  future,  at  best, 
cloudy.  Whether  in  any  particular  Instanos 
the  return  is  worth  the  risk  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  a  subjective  decision  reached  by  in- 
dividual North  American  corporations.  The 
dedslons  to  be  made  are  of  major  import, 
but  perliapa  not  so  difficult  now  that  the  ele- 
ments entering  Into  the  dedslonmaklBg 
piocees  are — although  unfavorable— at  leMt 
clearer. 

And  unfavorable  as  the  climate  appsan 
to  be  now  and  in  the  foreeeeable  future,  I 
predict  that  the  U.S.  Investor  will  continue 
to  seek  a  modus  operandi  In  Latin  America. 
I  base  my  prediction  on  his  character  wid 
on  hla  history  which  is  not  one  of  timidity 
but  of  courage,  not  one  of  passivity  but  of 
resourcefulness,  not  one  of  pessimism  but  of 
optimism. 

His  flexibility  under  trying  conditlans  Is 
already  In  evidence.  In  Colombia  he  has  '^- 
anelated"  with  the  Government's  Petroleum 
Corporation  and  other  foreign  oil  companies 
for  the  exploration  of  oU  in  that  coiutry. 
The  "association"  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  busi- 
ness ventures  of  the  past,  but  it  Is  a  new  way 
of  doing  business  and  of  preserving  an  eco- 
nomic Interest  In  Colombia.  Similar  associa- 
tions or  variants  thereof,  I  predict  will  be 
surfacing  in  the  near  future  as  the  U.S.  Ui- 
vestor,  aware  of  the  business  dangers  which 
awslt  him,  sharpens  his  business  and  diplo- 
matic skills  to  meet  a  challenge  he  can  no 
longer  Ignore. 

Now,  given  the  necessity  for  foreign  Invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
desirability  of  continuing  Investments  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Investor — what  should  be 
done  to  bring  opposing  factions  closer  to 
each  other. 

There  Is  no  pat  answer,  but  I  submit  that 
if  there  Is  to  be  a  future  It  Ilea  In  a  change 
in  the  attitudes  of  all  the  Interested  parties. 
This  change  of  attitudes,  is  to  me  essential. 

The  attitude  of  the  U.S.  mvestor  must, 
above  all,  l>e  realistic.  Want  it  or  not  be  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
have  been  radically  changed.  The  Interven- 
tion of  the  State  In  the  economic  area  and 
Ita  creeping  Incursion  in  areas  long  the  prov- 
ince of  the  private  sector  are  now  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  basis  for  such  intervention  is 
the  sovereign  right  of  states  to  control  ttielr 
economic  destlnlee  and  this  right  cannot  be 
challenged  as  long  as  the  nation  state  re- 
mains the  cornerstone  of  our  International 
order.  This  change  of  direction  on  the  part 
of  lAtln  American  government  is  at  the  root 
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ef  the  problem  and  the  conflicting  economic 
pblkisophles  are  self  evident. 

It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  conflicting  polnta 
of  view  can  be  reconciled  through  oompro- 
ntise,  and  in  relation  to  our  partloular  prob- 
IMB,  the  parties  Involved  must  look  upon 
compromise  not  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  but 
S8  B  necessary  accommodation  to  achieve  an 
objective  whidi  transcends  individual  gain. 
ja  this  connection,  I  believe  the  burden  is 
BHre  on  foreign  governments  than  on  the 
17 JB.  Investor  because  upon  the  former  falls 
the  choice  ol  setting  forth  the  oondltlons 
onder  which  foreign  Investment  will  take 
place. 

It  Is  nftlve,  of  course,  to  Ignore  the  pollU- 
eal  and  social  pressiiree  upon  governments, 
trat  I  submit  that  It  Is  not  too  much  for 
the  foreign  investors  to  ask  that  foreign  in- 
vsstment  guidelines  be  clearly  eetabllshed. 
that  obligations  once  undertaken  be  observed 
and  that  just  compensation  be  given  for 
property  expropriated. 

In  this  area.  Senator  Javlts  of  New  York 
has  made  an  Interesting  proposal.  He  has 
urged  the  formation  of  an  International  body 
inch  as  OATT  to  assure  fair  treatment  of 
foreign  investment.  The  Senator's  proposal 
has  merit  and  should  not  be  ignored  by  thoee 
sameetly  and  sincerely  seeking  a  scHutlon 
to  tbe  foreign  Investment  problem. 

A  sincere  desire  to  reach  compromise  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  any  loss  of 
sovereignty  or  diminution  of  the  stature  of 
governments,  but  a  realization  that  in  this 
highly  Interdependent  world  in  which  we 
live,  naticxis  should  exercise  their  sovelgn 
powers  In  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  manner  so 
as  to  protect  and  encourage  all  the  elements 
of  their  societies — domestic  and  foreign — to 
contribute  effectively  to  the  commonwealth. 

And  .  .  .  lent  this  what  the  foreign  in- 
vestor Is  really  seeking,  and  Is  this  too  much 
to  ask  from  responsible  and  full  fledged 
members  of  the  family  of  nations?  The  ful- 
fillment of  treaty  obligations  {pacta  runt 
tervando)  la  a  basio  principle  of  intemstlonal 
law  which  governs  the  conduct  between 
SUtes,  but  Its  underlying  phUoeo^y  of  abid- 
ing by  agreements  made  in  good  faith.  Is  no 
less  appUcable  between  States  and  individ- 
uals. 

And,  If  in  the  history  of  a  nation  It  be- 
oomes  necessary  in  the  intereste  of  its  peo- 
ple to  modify  agreements  with  other  states 
or  with  Individuals,  impartial  tribunals 
should  be  called  upon  to  determine  the 
equities  absent  a  satisfactory  understanding 
between  the  parties  in  conflict.  Sovereign 
rights  are  not  weakened,  but  strengthened 
br  the  rule  of  law.  Thus  the  deeirftbllity  of  • 
hemispheric  tribunal  to  settle  Investment 
disputes  for  which  precedent  already  exists 
In  the  Center  for  the  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Investment  Diaputea  of  the  World 
Bank. 

The  VS.  Investor,  In  the  difficult  and  tor- 
tuous path  which  lies  ahead  shoiild  not  have 
to  travel  alone.  In  his  quest  tar  a  new  way 
of  life  in  Latin  America,  I  believe  he  has  a 
right  to  seek  the  understanding  and  aid  of 
the  Latin  American  businessman  who.  In 
many  Instances,  has  ranalned  aloof  to  the 
plight  of  his  brother  Investor.  The  winds  of 
oompetltlon  may  be  chilling,  but  the  freeae 
imposed  by  a  pervasive,  omnipresent  and 
powerful  government— deadly.  The  Lftttn 
American  private  Investor  should  understand 
that  his  long  range  destiny  Is  linked  to  thftt 
of  the  foreign  investor,  and  that  the  fats  of 
the  Utter  today  may  weU  be  his  fate  in  the 
future. 

The  VS.  Oovemment  also  has  a  nspaa- 
■Iblllty  towards  its  nationals  investing  in 
Utln  America  which  may  best  be  discharged. 
not  by  aloctfnass  but  by  Involvonsnt  and  by 
positive  contributions  to  the  solution  of  • 
problem  in  which  the  nfttional  interest  is  In- 
TOlved.  This  calls  for  the  most  skillful  diplo- 
matic tight  rope  walking  to  ftvoid  the  charge 


of  "Yankee  Influence",  linit  Is  there  anyone 
here  who  believes  that  the  solution  to  thft 
problem  does  not  call  for  the  highest  states- 
manship, both  at  the  business  and  govern- 
mental levels.  In  the  VS.  govemmentfti  ftreft 
the  deslrftblllty  of  expanding  the  Otuvantee 
Programs  ahorild  not  be  overlooked  but  the 
foreign  investor  should  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion to  determine  if.  In  truth,  there  is  now  a 
new  agency,  or  if  we  have  merely  added  an- 
other floor  to  our  ever  growing  bureaucratic 
structure. 

Not  one,  therefore,  but  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned must  seek  the  climate  of  understand- 
ing within  which  meaningful  Investment  re- 
lations can  be  established.  Consequently,  no 
opportunity  can  be  missed  to  promote  the  in- 
terchange of  Ideas  between  governments,  be- 
tween Investors,  and  between  governments 
and  the  private  sector.  The  process  of  educa- 
tion must  be  continuous  In  order  to  avoid  the 
provincial  thinking  which  has  existed  for  so 
long  In  the  field  of  foreign  Investment.  Con- 
ferences such  as  this  one  are  obviously  Im- 
portant. Likewise,  educational  Institutions 
have  a  major  role  to  play  in  this  area,  and 
governments  and  private  industry  should 
support  those  educational  efforts  which  seek 
to  explore,  research,  and  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  resulting  from  investment  In 
the  developing  nations. 

Raul  Preblsch  had  this  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

"Complete  mutiial  understanding  has  not 
been  reached  as  yet  in  Latin  America.  To 
achieve  It,  dialogue  is  a  pressing  and  indis- 
pensable requirement.  A  dialogue  must  be 
maintained  with  men  concerned  in  politics, 
economics  and  trade  union  organizations, 
with  men  who  move  in  other  spheres  of 
thought  and  action,  especially  thoee  who  be- 
long to  the  new  generations.  Dialogue  of  this 
kind  can  and  must  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a 
common  groiuid,  to  a  pragmatic  consensus  of 
opinion  conducive  to  the  action  that  will  ac- 
cept no  further  delay." 

understanding  begets  wisdom  and  wisdom 
of  the  highest  order  is  called  for  in  the  trou- 
bled days  thftt  lie  ahead  for  the  VS.  investor 
in  Latin  America.  But  In  spite  of  the  troubled 
waters  in  which  he  must  luivlgate,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  he  will  reach  port  safely,  bftttered 
and  weather  beaten  perhaps,  but  so  much 
stronger  for  having  sailed  in  a  wild  and 
stormy  seft. 


SOVIET  UNION  IN  CUBA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rcooso  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  relevant  address  by  Dr.  Manolo 
Reyes,  Latin  American  news  editor  of 
tdevision  station  WTVJ  in  Miami, 
which  he  gave  before  the  Key  West 
Council  of  the  Naval  League  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Reyes  is  a  distinguished  Journalist 
and  commentator  on  events  in  Cuba.  I 
have  personally  foimd  him  extremely 
knowledgeable  on  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  Cuba,  and  I 
wish  to  siirord  the  other  Members  of  this 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  read  his  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  Cuba  a  military  stronghold  in 
the  Caribbean. 

The  address  follows: 


BT  Da.  Mawoix)  Bsras 
In  this  the  Twentieth  Century,  man  has 
made  his  greatest  teohnologloal  and  sdentlflo 


dlscoverlea  and  advancements.  At  the  same 
time,  dylllxfttlon  has  orefttsd  its  grestest 
means  of  self-deetiTiction. 

The  Second  World  War  was  an  irrsfutsMs 
example  of  how  great  devastation  t^  nftval 
and  aerial  power  can  be.  In  ttie  last  decade 
with  the  marvels  of  techncdogy  snd  precision, 
mftn  has  reaohed  the  Moon.  Also  during  this 
decade,  the  unsu^>eotftble  Ihnlts  of  nudsftr 
power  have  increased,  Increnaentlng  the  pos- 
sibility of  self-destructkm  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intercontinental  offensive  mis- 
sile system. 

I  believe  that  the  decade  which  is  begin- 
ning with  this  year  1971,  will  have  as  a  oom- 
mon  denominator,  tnan's  subnuulne  power. 
To  support  this  theory  Is  the  fact  that  ths 
United  States,  always  in  searoh  of  world 
pettce.  ia  trying  to  achieve  on  the  hlgheat 
level,  a  treaty  to  ban  "submarine  weapons." 

By  submarine  weapons,  I  understand  them 
to  Include  the  fixed  nuclear  missile  silos  on 
the  ocean  floor  as  well  as  the  nuclear  sub- 
marines themselves. 

Perhaps  to  those  who  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend this  matter.  It  nUght  sound  Illogical 
to  place  nuclear  weapons  on  the  ocean  floor, 
but  this  does  present  several  high-low  ranges. 
At  160  to  200  feet  of  depth  a  nuclear  missile 
silo  could  be  placed  on  a  submarine  platform 
without  being  detected  by  recotmalssanoe 
planes. 

Predsdy  a  few  months  ago  on  the  aOth  of 
February  of  this  year,  I  read  scHnething  which 
caught  my  attention.  The  prestigious  news- 
paper "La  Prensa"  of  Buenos  Aires  on  pegs 
three,  printed  a  cable  received  from  United 
Press  International,  stating: 

"In  Mexico  the  Soviet  Unicoi  announced 
that  they  are  bdplng  Cub*  in  their  search 
for  petiolsum  in  the  Caribbean.  The  an- 
nouncement made  in  a  news  bulletin  of  ths 
Russian  Embassy  in  Mexico  states  that  ft 
groi^  of  speotfthsts  of  this  nfttionallty  ars 
building  ft  plfttform  to  be  used  In  primary 
explocatory  experiments  in  Cuban  waters.  A 
reprsssntfttlTe  of  the  RussUn  BxdMssy  d»- 
cUnsd  to  point  out  the  exnot  loofttion  where 
these  exparlments  wlU  be  oairied  out,  or  how 
many  teohnldsne  sre  tsklng  part  In  sftld 
ftffftlr." 

This  has  fllled  me  with  doubt.  It  is  ap- 
parently submarine  work  and  the  decade 
which  is  beginning  is  one  to  be  dominated 
by  those  with  submarine  power.  And  OuImi 
(well-n&med  the  key  to  the  Americas)  is 
now  more  than  ever  the  key  to  submarlns 
power  for  the  present  and  fut\ire  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Lamentably,  Onba  Is  todsy  the  flrst  colony 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  American  Con- 
tinent. But,  I  trust  that  It  wiU  be  the  first 
and  last.  It  is  Inconceivably  threatening  to 
Imagine  a  collective  Soviet  force  in  the  heart 
of  the  Americas. 

On  the  7th  of  August.  1863,  we  were  the 
first  to  ftlert  of  the  presence  of  6,000  Russlftn 
soldiers  in  Oubft.  At  first  we  were  not  believed. 
Twdve  weeks  Uter  the  mlssUe  crisis  of  Octo- 
ber 1962  occiirred. 

The  28th  of  April,  190B,  we  sgftln  ftn- 
nounced  the  Russian  milltftry  buildups  in 
Cuba.  Three  months  later,  July  96th,  a  Sorlst 
nsval  squadron  visited  Cuba  for  the  flrst  ttms 
in  the  history  of  Cuba  ftnd  the  Ameilcftn 
Continents. 

Ditflng  the  last  year  we  have  pstsonaUy 
gone  on  four  occeslons  to  the  floor  of  ths 
Congress  of  the  UiUted  Ststes  ftnd  mce  to 
the  Spedftl  Commission  for  the  Security  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States  to  de- 
nounce the  Bussian  military  presence  in 
Cuba. 

This  month,  only  a  few  days  ftgo.  ws  went 
before  this  Commission  of  ths  Organlsatlan 
of  Amerlcftn  States  to  denounce  the  preseno* 
of  Russlftn  nudsftr  submftrlnes  in  Oubsn 
watsis. 

I  would  like  to  make  dear  ...  as  I  have 
always  .  .  .  that  I  ftm  not  ftn  expert,  much 
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•  fohnlcian  on  oatsI  or  mUitary  in»t- 
Un,  But  I  turn  reo«lT«A.  «nd  eonftUMM  to 
reoelT«.  many  report*  ttom.  tte  Cal»n  P»- 
triouo  B«i<rt«nc«  wImim  womaJatn  zlak  thalr 
UvM  ao  tliat  tlM  ttm  vorld  toMj  know  tb« 
tnM  altuattoa  UmUu  tbe  nutrtyr  iriand  of 
Cuba. 

Tbajr  ««ra  my  aouroa  at  tntormatloa  wb«n 
I  reportad  th»  pnanaoa  of  a  Bnwian  nudaar 
■ubmailna,  dtiplaclng  64)00  tooa  and  approKl- 
mataly  300-faat  long.  In  Cuban  watan  laat 
May.  Thla  type  of  nuelaar  aubmarlna,  tba 
analysis  Indlcatad.  waa  equipped  vlth  etfht 
rockeu  or  mlaaUes  called  "Bhaddo^".  (with 
a  range  of  500  miles) .  TlieBe  rockets  are  aur- 
faoe-to-«uzlaoe  type. 

Preoiaely  one  of  tbe  modem  weapona  wblch 
la  cf  greateet  eipenaw  Is  tbe  nuclear  subma- 
rine. Tbere  are  tboae  wbo  bave  estimated 
tbeir  coet  of  oonstniction  at  approrlmataly 
elgbty-mUllon  dollaza.  Hence,  care  and  main- 
enanoe  are  very  Important. 

In  tbla  sanae.  nssentisl  to  tbe  care  of  tbe 
nudear  submarine  la  a  change  of  crews.  We 
bave  learned  tbat  tbe  training  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  crew  laata  no  leas  tban  tbree  years. 
Tlie  aeleotad  personnel  are  band  picked  for 
putlcular  traits.  It  appears  tbat  If  bostlU- 
tlee  break  looae  among  tbe  men.  the  niMflear 
submarine  rarely  will  come  to  suifaoe.  Tbus 
tbe  Importance  of  a  cbang«  and  rest  for  tbe 
crew  ot  a  nuclear  submarine  la  great. 

Tbe  United  Statea  baa  tbree  known  bases 
In  the  world  for  tbalr  nuclear  submarlnea. 
OOdally.  the  Soviet  Union  baa  none.  I  main- 
tain my  opinion  that,  according  to  tbe  re- 
ports from  my  fellow  patriots,  tbe  Rus- 
sians do  now  have  a  base  In  Cuba. 

Their  base  Is  In  a  Kusslan  naval  complex 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Olenfuegos,  Key  Largo. 
Playa  Olron  and  the  Uland  of  Plnea. 

The  Bay  at  Clenfuegoe,  or  Jagua  Bay.  dis- 
covered toy  Christopher  Columbus  In  1494,  Is 
870  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Onantanamo.  Ad- 
miral Mahan.  one  of  the  gieateat  strategists 
of  tbe  Uhlted  States,  noted  in  a  statement 
publishad  In  "Commercial  Cuba"  In  New 
Tork  in  18B8.  that  the  Bay  of  Olenfuegoa  was 
the  most  Important  strategle  point  In  the 
Caribbean. 

Alcatraa  Key,  In  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  Bay  of  Clenfuegos.  Is  small,  but  larger 
than  an  aircraft  carrier,  "me  Buaalana  hava 
diligently  been  building  for  the  last  few 
months  on  Its  surf  aoe.  The  Cuban  Resistance 
Informed  us  that  much  of  the  material  used 
In  Aloatiaa  Key  was  pre-Calnrlcated  and 
brought  from  Russia. 

Six  Russian  naval  squadrons  have  been  In 
Cuba  since  July  at  1069.  lAny  of  the  units 
of  these  squadrooa  have  been  to  Clenfuegoe, 
mainly  at  Alcatraa  Key. 

Precisely  there  were  two  large  barges  sta- 
tioned there  for  quite  a  while.  The  Cuban 
Patrtotio  Realstanoe  reported  that  In  Septem- 
ber 1070,  there  waa  a  small  leak  of  radioactive 
contaminated  water  from  one  at  the  Ruaslan 
barges  which  caused  the  death  of  thousands 
of  flah. 

The  area  of  Alcatras  Key  haa  been  taken, 
over  totally  by  the  Russians.  Almost  three- 
quarteiB  of  Clenfuegoe  Bay  Is  In  Russian 
hands  and  the  Cubans  have  been  removed 
ftom  there.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to 
visit  or  flab  In  the  area. 

The  buildings  built  In  Alcatra*  Kay  In 
the  last  months  are  two  very  long  barracks 
and  the  Reatstanoe  reporta  tbat  Russian  saD- 
ois  and  military  personnel  are  lodged  there. 
There  Is  also  an  area  for  the  Russian  offlcers 
to  live. 

In  tbe  center  of  Alcatras  Key  there  la  a 
great  recreation  field,  probably  for  playing 
footban  or  soccer.  The  Resistance  calculates 
the  fMd  as  about  one  hundred  meters  long. 

According  to  Inf  ocmatlon  received  from 
the  Resistance,  Alcatras  Key  has  an  enor- 
mous dock  situated  to  aid  In  the  ntiinaiWng 


of  nudear  submarlnea.  In  the  surrounding 
area,  there  are  storage  warehouaea  for  rock- 
ets or  mlasUes.  Theaa  waiahouasa  are  olosa 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Aloatraa  Kay.  It 
la  common  knowledge  that  siihmartnss  must 
have  calm  water  tor  loading  or  unloading 
missiles.  The  calm  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Clanfuegos  are  exceptionally  siilted  for  this. 

Alcatras  Key  Is  not  the  Russian  naval 
baaa.  Aloatiaa  Kay  la  for  logiatto  support 
of  ths  Russian  nuclear  submarlnea  and  the 
Soviet  Navy.  It  is  there,  aocordlng  to  Cu- 
ban RealstM>oe  reporta.  tbat  the  submarlna 
units  undergo  mechanical  ehadka  and  re- 
pair, and  the  Soviet  crews  can  be  baaed  for 
change  or  reat  and  relaxation. 

The  true  Russian  Naval  Base  is  located 
In  the  southsast  of  Clenfuegoe.  In  Key  Lar- 
go. Since  1960.  Key  Largo  has  bean  in  Rus- 
sian hands.  The  presence  of  Cubans,  or  their 
sailing  neaihy.  ia  prohlbitad. 

Over  tbere  is  a  Russian  Naval  High  Com. 
mand.  "me  northern  coaat  of  Key  Largo 
waa  dredged  a  few  years  sgo  by  the  Rus- 
slana  and  readied  for  nuclear  submarlnea. 
On  the  Eastern  Coast,  running  water  in- 
stallations have  been  built.  A  large  road 
oroases  Key  Largo  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
There  Is  a  vast  airport  on  the  weatei-n  sec- 
tlon  and  great  installations  used  for  the 
embarking  and  rtlaemharking  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  Key.  The  Caribbean  waters  sur- 
rounding Key  Largo  are  very  deep  and  the 
Resistance  states  that  submarlnaa  can  enter 
and  leave,  and  it  is  very  dlffloult  to  be  de- 
tected  there. 

TO  end  this  exposition,  I  wt^li  to  pub- 
lldy  announce  two  reports  Teoeived  from 
the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance. 

First,  It  la  very  probabl-i  that  the  Fldd 
Castro  Regime  is  awaiting  the  arrival  in 
Cuba  of  a  new  Russian  na>.M  squadron — 
apparently  larger  than  the  fcnnar  onee — 
for  a  display  of  naval  force  on  the  26th  of 
July. 

We  understand  this  seccmd  report  to  be 
of  greater  Importance  too.  The  Resistance 
states  that  the  Russian  military  and  naval 
presence  In  Cuba  contlnuea  to  Increase.  Tbe 
Russians  are  penetrating  all  levds  of  life. 
Previously,  their  presence  was  felt  only  in 
the  national  order.  But  during  the  year  of 
1B71,  they  have  been  appearing  In  groupa 
in  local  life  In  the  vlUagea  and  small  towns 
on  the  laland. 

Work  especially  directed  for  submarlna 
base  by  tbe  Russians  continues  throughout 
the  laland.  The  moat  recant  activity  being 
on  tbe  northern  coast  of  Oriente,  in  a  place 
Icnown  as  Saetla,  near  Nlpe  Bay  and  in  the 
province  of  Plnar  del  Rio  on  the  i>enlnsula 
of  Quanacabibea. 

All  of  thla  has  led  the  Resistance  to  be- 
lleve  that  if  there  were  a  confrontation  in 
Culw  (on  the  exterior  or  interior),  it  is 
probable  that  the  Ruasians  would  retreat 
as  they  did  in  the  missile  crisis  of  October 
196d. 

But  the  Resistance  leads  us  to  under, 
stand  that  if  a  year  and  a  half  more  were 
to  pass  without  a  confrontation,  and  tbe 
Ruaslana  continue  to  become  militarily  and 
navally  strong  particularly  with  their  sub- 
marine Inatallatlona — then  they  might  not 
back   down. 

~Tberefc»e.  the  time  for  dramatic  balance 
is   nowl 


DIBllNOUISHED  PROTECTOR  OF  IN- 
DIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlarion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nwth  Caro- 


lina (Mr.  BaTiM)  has  been  a  longtlag 
defender  against  tbe  inraskm  of  perscoal 
ptivacjr.  Extensive  hmrlngs  btf  ore  his 
Coostttuttonal  Rights  Soboommlttee 
have  documented  violations  of  Indlvidaal 
privacy,  and  his  reputation  is  so  well  es- 
tablished in  this  area  that  he  receives 
complaints  and  statements  from  indi- 
viduals on  this  subject  even^  day. 

Senator  Eavni  is  the  author  of  a  oom- 
prdienslve  un.  S.  1438,  the  Federal  em- 
ployee bUl  of  rights,  which  has  50  Sen- 
ate oospmsora.  Today's  Christian  Sd- 
enoe  Mcmltor  presents  compelling  evi- 
dence ot  the  need  f<Mr  such  a  bill.  State- 
ments received  by  Senator  Ebvin  from 
Government  employees  describe  ooerdon 
to  attend  a  program  of  "training  ses- 
sions." The  sessions  often  included  man- 
datory, peraon-to-persm  revdations  on 
a  number  of  subjects  of  a  deeply  personal 
and  private  nature.  After  ^ramining 
these  comidahits.  Senator  Ervht  stated: 

TlM  aoope  of  this  program  and  the  tadi- 
nlquea  used  in  it  amount  to  economic  cow 
doa  of  the  individual  to  submit  to  ofMal 
attempts  to  control  his  thoiights  and  emo- 
tions in  ways  oompletaly  iinfi^iiod  for  in  tha 
employment  relatlonahlp. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  this 
distinguished  Member's  tireless  efforts  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  all  Amoicans. 

The  article  from  the  Christian  Scienee 
Monitor  appears  below: 


VA  Sravr 


PnfCH  ON  PXIVACT 


(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

WASBncoTON. — Widespread  aeries  of  train- 
ing sessions  for  government  employees  bave 
brought  charges  here  of  grave  invasions  of 
employees'  privacy. 

Tbe  sessions  bave  a  worthy  aim— rooting 
out  discrimination  within  federal  agendas, 
to  enaiire  that  equal  opportunity  exists  for 
all  employees,  especially  minotlty-group 
members.  They  are  being  conducted  for  oa- 
ployeee  of  numerous  federal  agendes;  at  this 
point  no  one  knows  bow  many.  But  it  Is 
known  that  some  2.000  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  BdUcatlon,  and  Welfare 
and  another  iftOO  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  attended  various  sessions, 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D)  of  North  Caro- 
lina, long  known  aa  a  protector  of  govern- 
ment employeea'  rights,  for  the  past  few 
months  haa  been  reodvlng  complaints  from 
government  employaes.  Several  have  pn>- 
teated  that  they  were  required  to  attend 
sessions  against  their  wlahea. 

COiaCIOK  CHAaSKD 

Others  have  complained  that  during  their 
aesslons  they  were  required  to  reveal  to  all 
present — indudtng  fellow  supervisors — their 
Innermost  thoughts  on  themaelves,  londl- 
ness,  and  sex — In  addition  to  race  relations. 

Senator  Ervln,  wbo  is  Investigating  ths 
dimensions  and  content  of  the  sessions, 
charges  that  trom  what  he  already  has  found 
out  "the  scope  of  this  program  and  tech- 
nlquee  used  in  it  amount  to  economic  eoer- 
don  of  the  Individual  to  submit  to  ofBdal 
attempts  to  control  his  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions in  ways  oonq>Ietely  uncalled  for  in 
the  employment  relationship." 

The  oomplaints  of  privacy  Invasion  and 
required  attendance  dribUed  in  to  Senator 
Krvln's  office  early  this  year.  ICany  of  tham 
have  been  from  HBW  employees,  wblch  led 
the  Senator  to  write  a  concerned  letter  to 
Secretary  Blllot  L.  RIehardaon  this  spring. 

In  it  the  SeDator  said  that  "even  the 
soundest  profeasional  supporters  of  sudi 
techniques  bave  emphasised  the  need  for 
voluntary,  entbuaiastie  partldpation  by  the 
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MdlvlduaL  Vtom  the  reports  raodved  by  tha 
I^Soommlttaa,  it  appaara  that  tbaia  la  not 
^~a  gastnra  toward  vduntartsm  In  the 
Mifsrnment  program. 

Sduttor  Brvln  gave  an  indication  of  tha 
aoope  of  the  program  by  quoting  trom  a 
Ifc^rTa,  1970,  directive  of  the  PubUe  Health 
Sirvice: 

"All  headquarters,  regional,  and  fidd  pro- 
gram managers  and  suparvlsoia  shall  par- 
ttdpate  in  Intendve  training  and  working 
oonferencea  dadgnad  to  develq>  the  radd 
and  culturd  awarenees  and  akills  necessary 
m  applying  KBO  [equal  employment  oppor- 
taaXtj]  poUdea,  goals,  and  practices  to  tbdr 
own  lmnir*<»*^  cirtnunstaBces.  AU  dsaig- 
nated  staff  diaU  have  partidpated  In  such 
tninlng  programa  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
Year." 

8«iat4H'  Brvln  dso  alludsd  to  other  com- 
plaints that  several  letter  wrltera  voiced: 
that  in  some  seartona  leaders  took  "great 
glee"  in  provoldng  radal  confrontations  be- 
tween races,  rathwr  than  condueting  tha 
■saslons  dispasdonatdy;  and  that  some  lead- 
en refused  to  dte  tbdr  qualifloaticsia  whan 
asked  by  partidpanta.  Instead  aoenaing  their 
questioners  of  Bbowlng  race  prejudice  by 
•sklng  the  question. 

The  Senator  now  is  atwut  to  a«k  each  gov- 
ernment and  agency  for  a  fuU  report  on  aU 
its  equd-opportunlty  training  seedona: 
whether  they're  mandatory,  how  they're  con- 
ducted, and  so  on.  He  axpeets  that  on  this 
issue,  as  so  often  in  the  past  on  other  issuee, 
the  mere  existence  of  ocigi'eaBhjnal  scrutiny 
will  result  in  doeer  high-level  department 
control  over  the  programs. 

Ihe  Senatcv's  probe  comee  at  a  time  when 
numerous  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  are 
having  serious  doubts  about  the  value  of 
many  group  encounter  seasions,  dmilar  to 
some  that  have  been  conducted  for  federal 

employees.  

In  answer  to  the  Brvln  queetlons  HEW 
Sea«tary  Rldiardaon  has  had  bis  depart- 
ment's equal-opportunity  program  reviewed. 
He  wrote  the  Senator  in  reqponae  that  in 
the  past  conferences  have  been  voluntary 
for  nonsupervlsory  personnel,  but  mandatory 
for  managers  and  supervisors.  In  the  future, 
he  wrote,  they  will  be  voluntary. 

"irr  WXAKX8T  ronrr  is  ...  " 

Secretary  Richardson  said  in  his  letter 
tbat  his  department's  training  sesdms  "can- 
not reasonably  be  conddered  'sendttvlty 
training."* 

Tbe  moat  shocking  complaint  came  to  Sen- 
ator Ervln  from  a  federal  employee  in  Chi- 
cago (not  in  tbe  Department  of  HEW).  He 
told  of  a  seedon  in  February,  "compulsory  for 
all  supervisors,"  in  which  people  were  paired 
off,  and  sat  facing  each  other.  They  were 
given  a  Uat  of  58  pcutlal  sentences  to  com- 
plete, to  reveal  their  feelings.  Theee  in- 
cluded: 

"Tbe  emotion  I  find  most  difficult  to  con- 
trol is  ..  ."• 

"My  weakest  point  ia  .  .  ." 

"1  love . . ." 

"Right  now  rm  feeling . . ." 

"I  believe  in . .  ." 

"I  am  most  ashamed  of . . .' 

"Interracial  dating  and/or  marriage  make 
me  fed  . . ." 

"Premarital  or  extramarital  sex  .  .  ." 

"Right  now  this  experience  is  making  me 
fed . .  .•• 

Senator  Ervln  wants  to  find  out  how  many 
similar  aeedona  federal  amiAoyeee  have  been 
subjected  to. 

lioat  of  all.  h«  wants  audi  seedona  stopped. 


Mr.  Rnou  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr.  Om- 
ALo  R.  FotD),  for  today,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 


SFBCTIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  omaent,  permtmrtnn  to 
address  the  House,  f ollowlnc  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  «ieeial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hillib)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  IncJMde  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BucHAHAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLLia  of  Ohio,  for  6  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BsoTHiLL  of  North  Carolina,  tor  SO 
fniwiiti>ii.  aa  Thursday.  August  5. 

Mr.  Mekbx.  for  80  mhiutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. August  S. 

Mr.  MnssLL.  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
August  2. 

Mr.  AsHBsooK.  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dnraouf)  to  revise  and 
extend  th^  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matolal:) 

Mr.  AspiN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALCz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hagak,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vahix.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grunted  as  follows  to: 


Mr.  Amsbksom  of  California  m  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dow  In  three  Instanoea. 

Mr.  OoHZAUz  in  two  instaneea. 

Mr.  RsatcK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BuraBAM  in  two  instanrwi. 

Mr.  PxPFsa. 

Mr.  Daunts  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  WillZax  D.  Fokd  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vaiok  in  two  hmtances. 

Mr.  COTTBK. 

Mr.  RoDDio. 

Mr.  Hagam  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FouiTEAnr  in  foiur  Instances. 

Mr.  Kluczthski  in  two  instanoea. 

Mr.  O'Nbiu.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bbgich  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  PuacKLL  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Absvg  ]n  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dolski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Oallaghkr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  oonsoit.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  ronarlcs  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  JoHxs  of  Alabama  and  to  include  a 
m*tg^"«^  article. 

Mr.  Thokfsoh  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Caret  of  New  Tork)  to 
extend  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Caixt  of  New  York's  special  order. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLiB)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  RoBiBOH  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.IjLOTD. 

Mr.  DxRwnrsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  BliLuat  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ScHKm  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoMR. 

Mr.  McClort  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brothill  of  ^^rglnia.      \ 

ISr.Yrrsrr. 

Mr.  Chambsrlain. 

Mr.  DU  Pom. 

Mr.  MoRSB.        

Mr.  Don  H.  (Tlausxn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DcNHOLM)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiSHKR  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Frasxr. 

Mr.  Teaoux  of  Texas  in  eight  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  DiNCKLL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHxxTXR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rot  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Amdkrson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  f<dlowlng 
titles  were  taken  from  the  l^^eaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  08.  An  act  t<x  the  relief  of  Oennla 
Tiantoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 

S.  1939.  An  act  for  the  rdief  of  the  South- 
west MetropoUtan  Water  and  Sanitation 
District,  Colorado;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  t3ia 
Judidary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  G^ONED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdministratlCHi.  r^?orted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  %)eaker: 

HJl.  4762.  An  aot  to  amend  section  5065  of 
title  88,  United  Statee  Code,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator  at 
Veterans  Aflatxa  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  exdiange  of  medical  inf otma- 
tlon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  July  39.  1971.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


998.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman,  CommJiwIon 
on  Railroad  Retiremont.  transmitttng 
the  interim  report  of  the  Commission  as 
of  July  15. 1971.  pursuant  to  section  7(g) 
of  PubUc  Law  91-377.  as  amended,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  re- 
ferred to  the  C(»nmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMXTTEEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
conunlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prc^Der 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  BKNmrTT:  Cominlttc«  on  Armed  S«rv- 
leee.  S.  761.  An  ftot  to  autborlBe  the  dlspoeal 
of  industrUl  diamond  cnublng  bort  from 
the  n&tlonal  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
atockpUe  (Bept.  No.  03-387).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whcde  Houie  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  762.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpUe  (R«pt.  93-888).  Rafemd 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Elotue  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  thorium  from  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(Kept.  No.  93-S8») .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpUe 
(Bept.  No.  93-390).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  750.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  quartz  crystals  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  (Bept. 
No.  93-391).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 8.  767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  Iridium  from  the  national  stockpUe  (Rept. 
No.  93-392).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  768.  An  act  to  autbodzs  the  mmprml 
of  mica  from  the  natlcmal  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe  (Bept.  93-393).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  769.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
metaUurgical-grade  manganeee  from  the  na- 
tional StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe (Rept.  93-394).  Refwred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ices.  S.  780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  di- 
oxide from  the  national  stockpile  (Bept.  93- 
896 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  diamond  tools  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe (Rept.  93-398).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  783.  An  act  to  authorize  the  <Hs|Kisal 
of  chromium  metal  from  the  naUonal  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  (Rept 
93-397).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  783.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  (Bept. 
93-398).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Housson  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  786.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dl^>oeal 
of  antimony  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe  (Bept.  93-399). 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  8UU  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  BSntETT:  Coounlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemantal  stockpile 
(Bept.  93-400) .  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Cranmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chemical -grade  chromlU  from  the  nation- 
al stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe (B4^t.  No.  93-401).  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUto 
of  the  Union. 

Mi.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  789.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  na- 
tional stocIcpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe (Bept.  No.  93-403) .  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  sute  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal 
of  columblum  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplonenUl  stockpUe.  (Bept.  No. 
93-403).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUU  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dl^Msal 
of  selenliun  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe  (Bept.  No.  93- 
404).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUto  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  773.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  oelestlto  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile  (Bept.  No.  93- 
406).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUU  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlsi>oaal 
of  vanadium  from  the  national  stockpUe 
(Bept.  No.  93-408) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  775.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpUe 
(Rept.  No.  92-407) .  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUto  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  c<Mnmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  776.  An  act  to  authorlzs  the  disposal 
of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpUe  (Rept. 
No.  93-408).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUU  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  777.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlq>oeal 
of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpUe  (Rapt. 
No.  93-409).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUto  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNTTT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  778.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  kyanlte-muUlto  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe (Rept.  No.  93-410) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUto  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Anned  Serv- 
ices. &.  2398.  An  act  to  amend  ssctlons  107 
and  708  of  title  83,  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  approprUtlons  for  the  National 
Ouard  and  to  National  Ouard  technicians. 
re^>ecUv«y  (Bept.  No.  93-411).  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUto  of  the  XTnlon. 

Mr.  mHjLEB  of  California:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  HJt.  7980. 
(Bept.  No.  93-413).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  OOLMKB:  Committee  on  Bules.  House 
Besolutlon  688.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  o<  HJl.  8433.  A  bUl  to  autbortae 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises  (Rept.  No.  93-418).  BSferred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOONBT  of  New  York:  Committee  at 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.B.  9973. 
(Rept.  No.  93-414).  Ordsrad  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BTLLB   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxiT  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJL  10148.  A  bill  to  restore  and  m*t«t«nt 
a  healthy  tranqxuUUon  system,  to  provide 
flnannlal  assisUnce,  to  enoourage  Invest- 
ment, to  Improve  competitive  equity  among 
surface  transporUtlon  modes,  to  improve 
the  process  of  Government  regulation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKJC  of  Florida: 
H.B.  10147.  A  bUl  to  require  the  suspension 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  ccdleges 
and  universities  which  are  experiencing 
campus  disorders  and  faU  to  take  appropzl- 
ato  corrective  measures  forthwith  and  to  re- 
quire the  suspension  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  teachers  participating  in  such 
disorders;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJt.  10148.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  la 
honor  of  the  veterans  of  ths  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllos 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H.B.  10149.  A  bUi  to  help  prevent  poUutloo 
which  Is  caused  by  Utter  octnposed  of  soft 
drink,  beer,  and  alcohol  containers,  and  to 
eUmlnato  the  threat  to  the  Nation's  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  which  is  caused  by  such 
Utter,  by  Imposing  a  tax  on  such  oontalnen 
(subject  to  refund  in  certain  oases)  when 
they  are  fUled  and  sold  on  a  no-deposlt,  no- 
return  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASEB: 
HJt.  10160.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amendad. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttse 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.B.  10161.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  to  sus- 
pend In  whole  or  in  part,  eoonomlc  and  mUl- 
tary  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  approprtato  steps  to 
prevent  narootle  drugs,  produced  or  proo* 
essed.  in  whole  or  In  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  SUtes  unlawfuUy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJt.  10162.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  tu-ganlzatlons  to  engage  In  oom- 
mxinlcations  with  leglslatlvs  bodies,  and 
committees  and  members  thereof;  to  tlM 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KABTH: 
H.B.  10153.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  10164.  A  blU  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant   visas  avaUable  for  immlgranU  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 
By  Mr.  MATHIA8  of  CallfomU  (for 
himself,  Mr.  AMmssoif  of  California. 
Mr.  Bbll,  Mr.  Dow  H.  Clatjsbit,  MT. 
Db.    Cuiwsoir,    Mr.    Oosmaw,    Mt. 
DAHTELSOIf,   Mr.   DwLLxntB,    Mr.   Ed- 
WABD8  of  California,  Mr.  Oou>watb, 
Mr.  OuBSKK.  Mr.  HAWKim,  Mr.  Hos- 
KSB.  Mr.  liBoaKTr,  Mr.  MCCloskkt, 
Mr.    MCFaix.    Mr.    Mtn.i.u«n,    Mr. 
BcBi,  Mr.  BoTBAi.,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Tal- 
coTT,  Mr.  TxAGxn  of  Calltomla,  Mr. 
Vaw  Dbklin,  and  Mr.  Vktbkt)  : 
H.B.  10166.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  California  Desert  National 
Conservation  Area;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS  of  California    (for 
hlmsAf.  Mr.  Walou,  Mr.  WicaQn, 
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Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Chaxlzs  H. 

Wn,aoif ) : 

HJt.  10168.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUh- 
Ushment  of  the  California  Desert  National 
Conservation  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

H.E.  10157.  A  bUl:  ConsoUdated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJt.  10158.  A  bill  to  limit  recovery  In  SUto 
and  Federal   courts  under  Judgments  ren- 
dered by  courte  in  cerUln  foreign  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

HJt.  10169.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  eeUbllsh  a  con- 
quest of  cancer  agency  In  order  to  conquer 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  dato;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  IntvsUto  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJt.  10180.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  •%nd  reUef  for  small 
business:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BONCAUO: 

HJt.lOiei.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feaslblUty  in- 
vestigation for  the  modification  of  Semlnoe 
Dam;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 

HJt.  10183.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal 
implications  of  advances  in  biomedical  re- 
search and  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUto  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bxll, 
Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Halpcbn,  and  Mr. 
MiKVA)  : 

HJt.  10188.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  to 
the  President  for  the  development  of  a  proto- 
type desalting  plant  in  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  St  OEBMAIN: 

HJt.  10184.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  408(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
quire reduced-rato  air  transporUtlon  for 
elderly  people;  to  the  Committee  on  mter- 
sUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  10166.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
medical  and  hospiui  care  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  persons  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected dlsabUitles  and  to  wives  and  cbUdren 
of  persons  who  have  servloe-oonnected  dls- 
abUitles rated  as  total;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOXTS  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.B.  10166.  A  bUl  to  amend  chi4>ter  36  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  eli- 
gible wives  and  widows  to  pursue  a  program 
of  education  through  correspondence 
courses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJt.  10187.  A  blU  to  amend  chi4>ter  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that 
where  death  occurs  In  a  SUte  home,  the 
Administrator  shaU  pay  the  actual  cost  (not 
to  exceed  $360)  of  the  burial  and  funeral, 
and  transport  the  body  to  the  place  of  biirlal 
In  the  same  or  any  other  SUto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  10188.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  84  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes,  Code,  in  order  to 
Increase  the  educational  asslBtance  aUow- 
ance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.B.  10189.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  81, 
United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  increase  the 
monthly  subsistence  aUowance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJL 10170.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utie  38.  United 


SUtes  Code,  to  repeal  the  restrictions  on 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
paymenU  In  cases  Involving  inservlce  waiver 
of  Oovernment  life  insurance  premiums;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  10171.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  payments  made 
to  a  hospitalized  Incompetent  vetwan  wlU 
not  be  terminated  unless  his  esUte  exceeds 
$2,000,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJt.  10173.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  I/abor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require  employees 
of  certain  Federal  contractors  and  conces- 
sionaires to  observe  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself  and  Ut, 
KiLBmo) : 
HJt.  10173.  A  biU  to  provide  looaUUes  with 
financial  assisUnce  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities and  increasing  fiscal  problems  by  pro- 
viding for  a  general  grant  of  Federal  revenue 
which  shall  be  aUocated  on  the  basis  of  need; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJt.  10174.  A  blU  to  amend  chaptor  9  of 
title  44,  United  SUtee  Code,  to  require  the 
use  of  recycled  ptupvi  In  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BEIX: 
HJt.  10178.  A  bill  to  faclUUto  voting  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  have  been 
pardoned  or  have  served  their  sentence  Im- 
posed for  that  felony:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.   COTTEB    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Ghuaso,  Mr.  Roonzt  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,   Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Horrow,    Mr. 
Hsi.PBur,  and  Mr.  Bxasoo)  : 
HJt.  10178.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsb  three  Medi- 
cal and  DenUl  MUltary  Academies  for  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  U.S.  Army,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Foroe;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloes. 
By  Mr.  OALLAaHSB: 
HJt.  10177.  A  blU  to  extend  to  aU  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  fuU  tax  beneflU  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAOAN: 
HJt.  10178.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  for  SUtes  and  local 
law  enforcement  ofllcers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYBOS: 
HJt.  10179.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  n«w 
transportation  services  to  eldu-ly  persons,  to 
authorize  studies  and  demonstration  proJecU 
for  the  Improvement  of  transporUtlon  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LENT:  ^ 

H.B.  10180.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resources  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJt.  10181.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  Investigate,  plan,  and 
construct  proJecU  for  the  control  of  stream- 
bank  erosion;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BOTBAL: 
HJt.  10183.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  the  Desert  Pupfish  National 
Monument  In  the  SUtes  of  California  and 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  aoid  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUNNELS  (for  hlmsdf,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setU,  Mr.  AsFiN,  Mr.  Goldwatkr,  MT. 


Bttbton,  Mr.  FiSRXs,  Mr.  Abottsxzk, 
Mr.  Colljns  of  Texas,  Mr.  Danik.  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Danixlson,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina,   Mr.   Dknt,  Mr. 
FoLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hai.- 
PCBN,    Mr.    HxiiSTOSKi,    Mr.    Lujan, 
Mr.   CKoNSKT,   Mr.  Bailsback,   Mr. 
Scrwbngei.,  Mr.  Spznck.  Mr.  Wau>ix, 
Mr.    Tatbon,    and    Mr.    TorNO    of 
norida) : 
HJt.  10183.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  cerUin  social  security 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAOGONNEB: 
HJt.  10184.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  social  security  paid  by  em- 
ployees and  by  the  self-employed:   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
HJ.  Res.  814.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  creation  of  a  Joint  committee  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  es- 
Ubllshment  of  a   national   coUege  student 
congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Bules. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJ^.  Res.  815.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  declare  the 
fourth   Saturday  of  each   September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  816.  Joint  resolution  to  crsato  a 
select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  into  methods  of  slgnlfl- 
cantiy  simplifying  Federal   Income  tax  re- 
turn forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Bules. 
By  Mr.  MoCLOBT: 
H.J.  Bes.  817.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion In  prayer  in  pubUc  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.J.  Bes.  818.  Joint  re8(Mutlon:  SUble  Pur- 
chasing Power  Besolutlon  of   1971;   to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  UliLMAN: 
H.J.  Bes.  819.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  regarding  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  Presidency;  to 
the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WBIOHT: 
BLJ.  Bes.  830.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    relating    to    the    busing    or 
involuntary  assignment  of  studento;  to  tlM 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN  {t<x  himself,  Mr. 

Btam,   Mrs.   ABStro,   Mr.  Bbix,   Mr. 

Blackbttbn,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mb.  Cabmct, 

Mr.  CoLUNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Davn  of 

Oeorgla,  Mr.  Fdhkb,  Mr.  Fobsttrz, 

Mr.  HoGAN,  Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.   Mc- 

Ksvitt,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  PrrsBB,  Mr. 

Sabbanxs,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Stbattow, 

Mr.    Tronx,    Mr.    Vanik,    and    MT. 

YoTTNO  of  Florida) : 

H.  Bes.  687.  Besolutlon  calling  upon  the 

Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yiddish 

language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.  Bes.  688.  Besolutlon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  administration  pnr- 
sual  of  current  proposals  at  peace  talks  In 
Parts  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  argeney:  to  tba 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Quiz,   Mr.   Dbmt,   and  ICr.   BiELBr- 

BOBN)  : 

H.  Bes.  689.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  study  wtifare  and  pension  plan 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 
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TWO  CANADIANS  PAY   "DEBT"   TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 


Sf  TBK  HODBB  OF 


'ATIVX8 


Tuesday.  Jvly  27.  1971 

Bfr.  HASTTNOS.  Mr.  Bptaka,  may  I 
take  this  opportontty  to  oaU  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTcs  to 
an  article  ^rtilch  appeared  In  one  of  the 
ziewQMpers  ooyerlng  the  area  which  I 
represent  The  story  speaks  for  Itself. 

Although  the  brothers  InTolved  here 
do  not  reside  within  the  38th  District  of 
N«w  Tocfc.  I  felt  that  the  refreshing  at- 
titude irtiich  these  two  yoong  men  dis- 
play Is  worthy  of  special  note  by  all 
Members,  and  I  urge  them  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  It: 

Two  CtMtmun  Pat  "Obbt~  to  ktnmtn^ 

(By  H.  Katherlne  Smltli) 

Donkld  J.  Olnraz  uul  hla  brotbar,  Rlduurd 
J.,  both  r»n«<1fn  dtliana,  ^tniift^Kl  in  the 
XTnltwl  Statas  Army  and  wrvad  in  Vietnam 
twcause  they  beUeve  they  owe  this  country 
mueb. 

Born  In  Ottawa,  they  moved  to  WeMwn 
New  York  in  boyhood.  Their  father,  Maurice 
OlTOUZ.  came  here  to  Join  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Aeronautical  Corp.  Currently,  he  Is 
■■■ncletert  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Donald  and  Btehard  Olroux  are  graduates 
of  St.  Marys  High  Sobool  of  Lancaster.  Both 
earned  the  Army  rank  of  E^mc  B.  Both  were 
iMUoopter  repair  crew  chiefs.  The  two  are 
making  the  most  of  the  <qq>ortunlty  offered 
by  the  OI  Kducatlon  BUI  as  students  of  elec- 
tronics. Richard  Is  studying  in  Odumbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  and  his  wife  make  their 
home.  Donald  Is  a  student  at  Erie  Commu- 
nity CoUege.  which  he  terms  "one  of  the 
best  sotaools  for  electronics  In  the  entire 
oountry." 

Donald  Olzouz  served  In  Vietnam  from 
July,  19e7,  until  August  of  the  following 
year.  His  brother  was  there  during  much  of 
tbat  time  but  the  two  were  unable  to  meet. 
Blohard  crashed  in  a  heUooptar  and  was 
burned  severely.  He  stUl  Is  30  per  cent  dis- 
abled. 

In  addition  to  repairing  helicopters,  Don- 
ald Olroux  served  as  door  gunner  on  a  cop- 
ter. Be  was  a  member  of  the  117th  Assault 
Halloopter  Company. 

"The  military  ought  to  be  aUowed  to  run 
tl»to  war — ^not  the  politicians."  Donald  told 
this  writer.  "We  had  to  get  q>«:ial  permis- 
sion to  recover  a  craft  downed  In  Cambodia. 
Again.  q>eolal  permission  had  to  be  obtained 
to  fire  on  certain  bunkers  that  we  suspected 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Tbaf^s  no  way 
to  win  a  war." 

In  Vietnam.  Donald  Olroux  worked  IS 
hours  a  day  for  a  seven-day  week.  During 
his  service  there  he  loet  40  pounds. 

He  flew  over  most  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
deems  the  oountry  beautiful  and  took  many 
photos  that  prove  it.  In  Thailand,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  B  and  R  leave,  he  also  took  many 
photographs.  Aft«r  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  finished  aerving  his  three-year 
term  of  enlistment  at  rt.  Sill,  Okla. 

Although  T7J3.  dtlaenship  would  be  easily 
obtainable,  the  veteran  continues  a  Cana- 
dian dtlaen. 

"Canadians  are  more  subdued— leas  prone 
to  vlcflenoe — than  Americans,"  he  said.  "I 
am  proud  of  the  land  of  my  birth." 

In  August,  he  will  marry  Mary  Paula  Mar- 
raclno  of  Weet  Seneca.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
West  Seneca  Senior  High  School. 

^torts  and  trav«l  Interest  Donald  Olroux. 


Recently,  ba  vlaltad  Ifovm  Scotia.  Hto  also 
apmat  a  summer  touring  Kngland  where  he 
mat  a  number  of  his  mother's  rdaUves. 

At  St.  Mary's  High  School  he  played 
hoekay  and  football.  He  enjoys  watching 
9orta  oar  races  and  U  the  proud  owner  of 
a  olaasio  10S6  Mercedes  190  SX. 


STUDENT  "INCENTIVE"  EXPERI- 
MENT IS  DANGEROUS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROTHILL 

or  vnunwu 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  BXPRBSXNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrgiiiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  and  constituait,  col- 
umnist Herbert  B.  Betkowlte  of  Azilng- 
ton.  Va..  has  made  available  to  me  a 
copy  of  his  column  In  the  Manchester, 
N.H.  Union  Leader  of  JiUy  13,  1971. 
which  cites  the  plan  presently  underway 
to  pay  would-be  school  dropouts  in  the 
IMstrlct  of  Columbia  to  go  to  school,  as  a 
dangerous  experiment. 

As  I  beUeve  all  who  read  this  Racoto 
win  boMflt  from  Mr.  Berkowits*  com- 
ments, I  Insert  the  full  text  <a  his  article 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscoto: 

SUMlfa  SCKOOI,  "TUK  MOItVT"  SCHXMZ  Pn- 

vxBTB  BmcAXioir  TBAiirnoirs:  BtvuKtn  "Jx- 
CEniivx"  'Kirmutam  la  DAHaaBorm 


(By  Herbert  B.  BarkowKs) 

WASHDroTox,  D.c. — Abase  of  government 
funds  by  the  soolal  charlaitaiM  haa  become  so 
cnmmonpiace  thait  It  hMdly  lalaes  an  eye- 
brow anymore. 

TUs  Is  particularly  true  here  in  the  na- 
tion's capital,  where  social  wonderworkers 
seem  to  outnumber  cars. 

It  is  In  this  n>int  that  the  f edeiaUy  funded 
D.C.  Model  Cities  Commlaslon  has  been  able 
to  so  pervert  the  tradition  of  free  public 
education  thait  education  baa  become  sec- 
oi.dary.  If  not  altogether  extraneous. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  graduates  of  the 
D.C.  public  school  system  generally  are  as 
lll-equlpped  academically  aa  many  In  the 
oouiMry.  The  drop-out  rate  Is  painfully  high, 
and  the  number  of  students  advanced  a  grade 
Just  to  remove  them  from  students  very  much 
tbdr  Juniors  Is  astounding. 

Not  a  few  employers  In  the  Washington 
area  have  been  taken  aback  to  find  that  the 
high  school  graduates  they  Just  hired  can 
barely  read. 

Tbe  itaMdy  the  D.C.  Model  Cities  Commis- 
sion has  come  up  with  is  seemingly  obvious: 

Olve  those  students  who  would  normally 
drop  out,  and  those  who  are  absent  too  often 
to  benefit  from  school,  the  Incenttva  they 
need  to  sUy. 

As  a  result,  some  1,000  youngsters  wlU  re- 
oalva  HO  a  weak  Just  to  attend  summer  school 
this  year. 

The  D.C.  program  la  Just  an  experiment. 
But  we  all  know  what  too  often  happena  with 
social  experiments. 

At  least  one  nationally  jnomlnant  educator. 
Dr.  Bdward  T.  Ladd  ot  Emory  Untventtyls 
Division  of  Munational  Studies,  already  has 
suggestsd  that  public  aebools  evemrtiste  pro- 
vide these  "^tematittve  IneenUves."  Where 
It  wlU  and  la  anybodTa  guaas. 

An  experiment  this  year  In  the  natlonls 
e^>ltal  could  be  a  modal  plan  nationwide 
next  year. 

The  D.C.  program,  aooordlng  to  commission 
staff  planner  Thomas  Wooden,  originated  In 
the  "community."  Ilie  students  choeen  for 


the  program  ara  firom  modd  eltlea  naighboiw 
hoods  only,  and  thay  were  siq>poaadly  a»> 
laetad  baaed  on  need. 

Tba  funda  are  federal  modal  olttas  funds. 
And  aeeordlng  to  conmilsslon  ofllelala.  the 
expenditure  has  been  tppranA  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Bducatton,  and  Wttfiu*. 


We  sympathise  with  program  nmMmi^  i,ut 
their  i4>proaoh  to  a  very  dlflloult  problem  is 
the  worst  possUae.  The  poaslUUty  that  the 
OX3.  «xparlinent  will  ba  copied  Is  frlghtanli^ 


Having  to  go  through  a  summer  wtthoot 
poAeta  fun  at  q>andlng  money  admittedly 
might  be  a  real  <bag.  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teenagers  have  dragged  by  befoca. 
Some  even  got  part  tlma  Jobs,  after  aebool  or 
on  weakwnda — ^whloh  aeems  to  require  aa  ef- 
fort not  to  be  aipaoted  of  D.C.  studanta. 

Others  have  learned  to  go  without. 

Certainly  the  D.O.  stodents  too  oould  work 
part  time  or  do  without. 

Let%  rememhar.  the  plan  the  commlaslon  is 
talking  about  Is  fedaraUy  funded.  Taipayan 
everywhere  haw  a  stake.  Pbrty  doUaiS  a  weak 
to  bribe  soma  underaohlevers  to  attend  sum- 
mer school  may  sound  like  a  good  Idea  to  the 
"community."  to  the  oommlaslon.  to  HEW. 
and  to  the  lucky  students  who  will  be  pulling 
In  the  easy  money,  but  the  move  Is  a  hard  cos 
to  take  as  a  taqiayer  already  «»tMmmim  hun- 
dreds of  similarly  weU-lntended  aodal  better^ 
mant  progiama  that  are  leading  nowhere. 

To  put  what  the  UoOti  Cities  Commlaslon 
is  talking  about  in  another  light,  it  should 
be  noted,  and  not  too  lightly,  that  the  typical 
family  of  four  on  public  assistance  receives 
less  than  gaoo  per  month  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily, for  everything. 

The  commission  wants  to  give  1.000  stu- 
dents $40  a  weA  in  fun  money. 

If  this  Is  what  the  tradition  of  tree  puhUa 
education  has  degenerated  to,  we  are  all  In 
trouble.  Thla  plan,  and  others  Ilka  It,  can  only 
fan. 

They  may  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  po- 
tential dropouts,  and  may  even  keep  them  In 
school,  but  when  the  studenta  get  out  and 
open  their  palms  to  the  real  world,  they  wOl 
find  out  the  hard  way  about  t"»n«tti1"g  for 
nothing. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  MITiTiKR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  Is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1.550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  miadng  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Tlie  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  coimtrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact,  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of 
our  number  Is  enslaved.  I  Insert  the 
name  of  tme  of  the  missing. 

Lt.  Ccmdr.  J<rfm  Darlington  Peace  m, 
UJS.  Navy,  613892.  Aknm,  Ohio.  Married 
and  the  father  of  one  child.  A  1957 
graduate— with  distinction — of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  OflOcially  Usted  as  miss- 


My  28,  1971 

mg  December  31. 1967.  As  of  today.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Peace  has  been  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  for  1,303 
days.  


VOTING  RECORD  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
BILL  FRENZEL  TOGETHER  WITH 
LEGISLATION  HE  HAS  INTRO- 
DUCED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  XXIflfXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
believe  that  to  be  credlWe  any  govern- 
mental institution  must  be  visible.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  electorate  have  as 
much  Information  concerning  Its  elected 
officials  as  is  posslUe. 

Fy>r  this  reason.  I  am  today  submitting 
a  oops  of  my  voting  Ttcaed  tot  this  ses- 
sion through  Jtme  30  together  with  a 
resume  of  bills  which  I  have  qxmsored: 

LxGIBLATIDIf  iHTBOOrrCB)  BT  BnX  PlXMSB. 

(January  33  to  June  30. 1071) 
■NvnomcKKT 

1.  H.  Ree.  101.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  committee  on  the  Environment.  To  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  February  S,  1971. 

2.  H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution;  designa- 
tion of  the  8rd  week  of  April  of  each  year 
as  "Earth  Week."  To  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Pebruary  4, 1971. 

8.  HJ.  Ree.  349.  A  Joint  resolution  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  Joint  committee  on  the  Environment. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Rulee,  Poteuary 
18,  1971. 

4.  HJl.  6076.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  citizens'  suits  and  class  actions  in  the 
United  States  Dlstrtot  Courts  against  persons 
responsible  for  creating  oertam  environ- 
mental basards.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plsberles,  Peteuary  36. 
1971. 

6.  H.R.  6446.  A  bUl  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state Environment  Compact.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  March  3.  1971. 

5.  H.R.  6978.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Plnanclng  Authority  to  assist  in  the 
fln&nclng  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  PubUc  Worka.  March  11. 1971. 

7.  HJl.  8643.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  in  order  to  provide  for 
more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
elg^  Commerce.  May  30. 1971. 

8.  HJt.  9386.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  and  dlrec* 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  Insure  the  procurement  and  use  by  the 
Pederal  Government  of  products  manufac- 
tured from  recycled  materials.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  June 
38.  1971. 

9.  HJl.  9386.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Admlxilstration  to  preacrlbe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  in  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  or  the  Dtatilot  of  Colum- 
bia. June  38. 1971. 

WATXB  roixtrnoK 
1.  HJL  4S60.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1968  to  protect  the  ecology  of 
•etuarine  areas  by  regulating  dumping  of 
waste  materials.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  PIsheriea,  February  17. 
1971. 
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8.  H.  Con.  Rea.  176.  Concurrent  Reeolutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  poUutton  of  waters  aU  over 
the  world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated 
IntemaUonal  aotlon  to  pravent  such  pollu- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

8.  HJt.  8060.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dis- 
charge of  wastes  In  territorial  and  interna- 
tional waters.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Mierobant  Marine  and  PIsherles,  February  10. 
1971. 

4.  HJa.  4710.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
charge into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  cC 
the  United  States  or  into  international  wa- 
ters of  any  military  material  or  other  rtfuae 
without  a  certification  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  approving  such  discharge. 
ReCened  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  February  33,  1971. 

6.  HJt.  S32S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  eatahllsh 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  aU  syn- 
thetic detergents  and  to  ban  from  detergenU 
aU  phoepbates  and  those  synthetics  which 
faU  to  meet  the  standards  by  June  80.  1971. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
March  1, 1971. 

6.  HJl.  6061.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fedwal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  Marcb 
11. 1071. 

7.  HJt.  6066.  A  bill  to  amrad  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act.  aa 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  en  Public  Works,  March  11. 
1971. 

8.  HJt.  5060.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutton  Oontnd  Act,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Marab  11. 1071. 

0.  wa-  6487.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Ptdlutioo  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpoees.  Clean  Lakes  Act  of 
1071.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works 
March  33. 1071. 

10.  HJt.  7630.  A  biU  to  amend  secticm  374 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Aet  of  1064  to  aUow 
the  InqxMlUoa  by  a  State  of  more  restrictive 
standards  relating  to  the  discharge  into  ttie 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  of  ra- 
dioactive materials.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  April  90.  1071. 

SOLm  WA8TX8 

1.  H.R.  6461.  A  blU  to  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  one-way  containers  for  carbonated 
and/or  malt  beverages  so  as  to  reduoe  Utter, 
reduce  the  cost  of  soUd  waste  managemMit. 
and  to  conserve  natural  reeouroea.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
March  3,  1071. 

3.  HR.  6663.  A  biU  to  encourage  Stetes  to 
establish  abandoned  automobUe  removal 
programs  and  to  provide  for  tax  Inoentives 
for  automobUe  scrap  processing.  Refored  to 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  March  33, 
1971.  ' 

coiranvATioN  aitd  sacaxATioif 

1.  HH.  4363.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4183 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1964.  .23 
CaUber  ammunition.  Rtf  erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  February  10. 
1971. 

3.  H.R.  6778.  A  blU  to  authorlae  Insuranee 
In  coimection  with  loans  for  the  preaervatlon 
of  residential  hlstorlo  properties.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cuzreney, 
March  9,  1971. 

8.  HJt.  7134.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  State 
of  Mlnneaota  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poees. Port  gw^fiHie  Referred  to  Commlttea 
on  OoTemmant  Operations.  April  1, 1971. 

4.  HJt.  8060.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1984  aa  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  broadcaattng  of  certain 
major  sporting  events  In  the  public  Interest. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeroe,  May  4,  1071. 
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cammnaoi 

1.  HJt.  4641.  A  blU  to  estaWlrti  an  OOea  oT 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Ofloe  and 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection.  Batand  to 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations,  Vtob- 
mary  18. 1071. 

TAX  LaamLanoH 

1.  w«  4810.  A  bUl  to  give  all  unmarried 
Indlvlduala  tax  benaflta  of  Inooma  spUtttng. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Frtiruary  10, 1071. 

a.  H.J.  Rea.  663.  To  oreata  a  select  Joint 
committee  to  oond\iet  an  Inveetlgation  and 
study  into  methods  of  significantly  simplify- 
ing Federal  Income  tax  return  forms.  May  88. 
1971. 


oovBuncxirrai.  saoaoAinBaiioiT  ams 

1.  HJr.  Bee.  106.  Joint  reeolutlan  piafaitn% 

an  amendmmt  to  the  Oaoatttutlon  oC  Xtm 

United  Btataa  aactendlng  ttM  rl^t  to  veto 

to  dtlaana  18  yaan  of  age  or  Oldar.  to  th* 

Commlttea  on  the  JwUdary.  January  88. 

1071. 
a.  HJL  8188.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  tba  flnsl 

year  of  the  UBltad  States  shaU  oolnolda  wttti 

tha  ealandar  year,  to  the  Committee  on.  Gov* 

emmant  (^Mratlons,  Fsbruary  1,  1871. 

8.  F»  8004.  A  bm  to  amend  tha  LegWa- 
tlve  Baor^uilaatlan  Act  of  1046  to  provlda 
for  annual  reporu  to  the  Congress  by  tha 
Conq>trOUer  General  ooooamlng  certain 
price  Increasea  In  Govenunent  oontraefei  and 
certain  faUuraa  to  meat  Ckivemmeni  con- 
tnot  ccmplatton  datea.  Fsbruary  0.  1071. 

4.  HJL  4188.  A  bin  to  restore  balance  m 
the  PMaral  system  of  government.  Bevenua 
sharing.  BafMred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  FelHvary  10,  1971. 

6.  H.R.  6141.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tba  Dla- 
trict  of  CoIumbU  and  elected  mayors,  an 
elected  dty  oouneU,  and  lor  oth«  purpoaaa. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Dli*riet  of 
Cdundila,  March  16, 1071. 

6.  H.B.  8858.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal 
iwvenuea  to  State  and  local  govemmanta  and 
afford  them  broad  discreticm  In  carrying 
out  community  development  aettritles  and 
to  help  States  and  ktoaUties  to  lmprov«  their 
decision  ntf^^g  and  management  oapabOl- 
ties.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Wanking  and 
Currency,  June  3,  lOTl. 

7.  HJ.  Res.  717.  Joint  resolution  to  limit 
the  tenure  of  otDcm  at  BvaaXon  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  provide  an  age  limit  for 
Senators  and  Repreeentatlves.  Rafarred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  June  16. 
1971. 

8.  H.  Res.  499.  A  reedotlon  to  provide  for 
equitable  and  effective  minority  stalling  cax 
Houw  standing  oommtttees.  Referred  to  tha 
Committee  on  Bulea.  June  83,  1071. 

cmL  aiUHTS  AifD  UBxams 
1.  H.J.  Bes.  836.  Joint  reaOlatlon:  equal 
rights  for  ladlss;  constitutional  amendment. 
Pebruary  10, 1971. 

3.  HJl.  6640.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  poUtioal 
rights  and  privacy  of  Individuals  and  orga- 
nisations and  to  define  the  authority  of  tha 
Armed  Foroea  to  ooUect,  distribute,  and  stcn 
Information  about  dvUlan  poUtical  activity. 
Freedom  from  Surveillance  Act  of  1971.  Ba- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrioea, 
MWch  4, 1971. 

8.  HJL  6608.  A  bUl  to  amend  Tltie  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment of  emergency  detention  oampa  and 
to  provide  that  no  cltiaen  of  the  UDlted 
States  shaU  be  committed  for  detention  cr 
imprisonment  in  any  faciUty  of  the  United 
Statea  Government  except  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Tltie  18.  Refeired  to  tha 
Committee  on  the  Jndlolazy.  MSrdi  8.  1071. 

4.  w»  6861.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Eoanamlo 
Opportunity  Aet  of  1064  to  anthorlM  a  legal 
sendees  program  by  eetaWlsWng  a  national 
Legal  Services  Ooipotatlon.  and  for  othsr 
purpoaea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bdn- 
cation  and  Labor.  March  18. 1071. 

6.  HJt.  7666.  A  biU  to  amend  Tltie  38. 
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thtttad  StetM  Ood*.  to  pmuiitt  VadHml 
JudCM  trom  noatvtng  oomptm— tton  ottMr 
thaa  far  tk«  pwfocmkDoa  <rf  thair  Judlolsl 
UutlM,  tnmpi  In  oartaln  IniUnow,  uid  to 
provM*  for  tlM  dlMlaaiii*  (tf  otrtaln  fluKoolat 
Information.  Beferred  to  ttt«  Committee  on 
tlie  JudlclAry.  AprU  32, 1971. 

6.  HJt.  8603.  A  Mil  to  amend  TlUe  6,  United 
Btstea  Code,  to  provide  tbst  IndlTUtnale  be 
i4>prlaed  of  neords  conoamlng  them  whloh 
are  maintained  bj  OtoTemmant  agendea.  Be- 
f eired  to  Oonunlttee  on  OovemnMnt  Opera- 
tions, liay  30, 1971. 

CUMX  AMD  JUDICIAL  ufoaic 
1.  &B.  0471.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  aaanlta 
on  State  law  enforcement  ofBoen.  flnmsn, 
and  jndldal  oOcera.  Referred  to  Oonunlttee 
CO  ttM  Jodloiary,  MEanOt  as.  1971. 

5.  BJL  78S1.  A  bOl  to  aiiMnd  Tttte  18  of 
tbe  Ttalted  Btatea  Code  by  adding  a  new 
ch^ter  404  to  eetabUah  an  Institute  for  Oon- 
ttnulng  Stodles  of  JUTenlle  Jnsttoe.  Baf erred 
to  Oommtttee  on  the  JadMary.  AprU  7. 1971. 

,  smrcATiox 

1.  HR.  8610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Xntcmal 
Bevenue  Code  of  ISM  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  eer. 
tain  expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  February  4.  1971. 

2.  HJt.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Zntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B64  to  allow  an  income 
tax  credit  for  gifts  or  contributions  made 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education,  to 
be  dted  as.  "The  Higher  Kducation  Olft  In- 
centive Act  ot  1971."  Beferred  to  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  February  35,  1071. 

3.  HJt.  6333.  A  btU  to  authorize  a  White 
Bouse  Conference  on  Kducation.  Beferred  to 
Oonunlttee  on  Kducation  and  Labor  March  17, 
1971. 

4.  HJI.  7344.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  program  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
tare.  Beferred  to  Committee  on  Kducation 
and  Labor.  April  7. 1971. 

t.  H.B.  7397.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  program  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Kduca- 
tion and  Labor.  AprU  7. 1971. 

6.  H.  Bes.  437.  A  reeolutlon  to  provide  for 
two  additional  student  congressional  interna 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  BepresentaClvas, 
the  Besldent  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Blco,  and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Beferred  to  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  May  6. 1971. 

7.  H.B.  8037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Kducation  Act  of  1966, 
to  provide  for  administration  of  programs  of 
Indian  education  by  a  National  Board  of 
Indian  Kducation  In  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  June  4, 1971. 

FOaxnUf   BCLATIONS/OXrXNSX 

1.  H.  Oon.  Bes.  164.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  create  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation.  Be. 
ferred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Feb- 
ruary  17.   1971. 

2.  H.  Con.  Bes.  194.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  our 
NATO  allies  should  contribute  more  to  the 
east  of  their  own  defense.  Beferred  to  the 
Cbmmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  March  3,  1971. 

5.  H.  Oon  Bes.  353.  A  oonemrent  reeolu- 
tlon to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  peaoe  In  the  Middle  East.  Be- 
tared  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
AprU  1,1871. 

4.  H.  Oon  Bes.  358.  A  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  review  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Beferred  to  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  April  8.  1971. 

8.  HJt.  8660.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  prooe- 
dora  for  the  exercise  of  Oongreaslonal  and 
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Kseouttve  powers  over,  the  use  of  any  Armed 
Faroes  of  the  United  States  in  miutary  hos- 
tUltlea.  and  for  othn-  purpooea.  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloes.  May  94. 
1971. 

*k!i>L  aaiuaiii  ams  ad  to  msABVAitTAaxD 

1.  HJ.  Bes.  130.  A  rewdutlon  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bules.  January  33,  1971. 

a.  H.  Oon  Bes.  181.  A  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  declare  the  sense  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
grees  with  re^Mct  to  the  Federal  admlnls- 
teatlon  of  Indian  Affairs.  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
February  23. 1971. 

8.  HJt.  6030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorise  a  family  aastst- 
anoe  plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low- 
Income  famUlee  with  children  with  Inoen- 
Uve  for  employment  and  training  to  Improve 
the  capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  famlUes,  to  achieve  more  unUorm 
fapeatment  of  reclplente  under  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs  and  other- 
wise Improve  such  programs,  and  for  other 
ptnpoees.  Beferred  to  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  March  16,  1971. 

4.  HJl.  6031.  A  biU  to  amend  TlUe  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  to  Improve  computation  meth- 
ods, to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUity  insurance 
system,  and  for  other  puipoees.  Beferred  to 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  March  15, 

sovixT  jxwar 

1.  HJl.  6385.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  March  18, 1971. 

8.  H.  Oon  Res.  331.  A  concunwit  resolu- 
«on  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  afllrmatlve  action  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  UiUon  to  revise  Its  ofllclal  poUdes 
concerning  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Be- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
March  32.  1971. 

8.  HJl.  6698.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Beferred  to  the  CcKnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, March  24, 1971.  «-«-" 

*•  ^-  Bes.  460.  A  reeolutlon  calling  upon 
tte  Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the 
Yiddish  language  to  Soviet  Jewry.  Beferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  June  3, 
1971. 

POW/MIA 

♦Jl.^'':^^  ^^-  ^  i°^^  reeolutlon  to  au- 
thorlae  the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  March  21,  1971,  as  "Nfctlonal  Week 
OT  Oonoem  for  Prlaoners  of  War/Mlaslns  In 
Action."  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on'the 
Judiciary,  January  23, 1971. 

.-«■.  ^5°"^  ^*"-  **'•  ^  OOTicurrent  reeolutlon 
calling  for  the  hxunane  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Viet  Nam  and  the  NaUonal  Ubwstlon  Front 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, February  3, 1971. 

BU  SIM  us/ JOBS 

1.  HJl.  5063.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  esUbUshment  of  new  or  expanded  tob- 
produclng  Industrial  and  commensal  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  February  28. 

2.  H3.  8871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sn»U 
Bu^nees  Act  by  striking  out  "83,300,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  83,100,000,000. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  ««Tiv^T,g  nn^ 
Cunency,  March  8,  1971. 

8.  HJl.  6688.  A  bill  to  authorlxe  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  conduct  re- 
search, educational,  and  assistance  programs 
to  prepare  the  country  for  conversion  from 
defense  to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research 
and  development  activities,  and  for  other 
purpoaea.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  March  34.  1071. 
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4.  HJl.  7414.  A  MU  to  amend  the  State 
Technical  Servloea  Act  of  1965  to  make  muni- 
cipal govenunents  eligible  for  technical  serv- 
ices under  the  Act,  to  extend  the  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1074.  and  for  other  purpoees.  Be- 
ferred to  C<Mnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Ajnll  7, 1971. 


I.  HJl.  4418.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  820  of 
the  Foreign  Asslstanoe  Act  of  1061  to  susftend 
economic  and  military  asststance  to  oountrlas 
which  fall  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  produced  In  such  coun- 
try from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. Beferred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, February  17. 1971. 

3.  HJt.  6019.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  89, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  to  prohibit  the  nmiiiny 
of  unsolicited  samples  of  cigarettes.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  March  15, 1971. 

3.  HJl.  6808.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions requiring  certain  modes  of  public 
transportation  In  Interstate  commerce  to 
reserve  some  seating  capacity  for  passengers 
who  do  not  smoke.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeree, 
March  35,  1071. 

4.  HJl.  7120.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
AprU  1,  1971. 

5.  HJl.  7765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new 
health  manpower  educatl(xial  initiatives.  In- 
crease the  level  of  finanM^]  assistance  to 
health  professions  schools  and  other  Insti- 
tutions training  health  personnel.  Improve 
the  distribution  and  Increase  the  supply  of 
health  personnel,  and  for  othw  purposes. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  AprU  37,  1971. 

6.  HJl.  8003.  A  bUl  to  amend  Section  630 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  being  provided 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfuUy  en- 
tering the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflialrs,  May  5,  1971. 

7.  HJl.  8743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  treatment  programs  for  certain  drug 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released  from 
oorrectlonal  institutions  and  faculties.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
May  36,  1971. 

8.  HJl.  8861.  A  bill  to  establish  drug  abuse 
control  organizations  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcee,  Jime  3,  1971. 

9.  HJl.  9133.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  employers  to  make 
an  approved  basic  health  care  plan  avail- 
able to  their  employees,  to  provide  a  family 
health  Insxirance  plan  for  low-income 
famUles  not  covered  by  an  employer's  btjAo 
health  care  plan,  to  facUltate  provision  of 
health  services  to  beneficiaries  of  the  famUy 
health  Insurance  plan  by  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  by  prohibiting  Stata 
law  interference  with  such  organizations 
providing  such  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees. Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mecms,  June  15, 1971. 

10.  HJl.  9318.  A  bUl  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive treatment  for  servicemen  and  veterans 
who  suffer  from  abuse  of,  or  dependency  on. 
narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  piurposee.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
June  16,  1971. 

II.  HJl.  0331.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Con- 
trtdled  Substances  Act  to  move  ampheta- 
mines and  certain  other  stimulant  sub- 
stances from  Schedule  m  of  such  Act  to 
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Schedule  n.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstata  and  Foreign  Oommeroe,  June  17, 
1971. 

12.  H.R.  9436.  A  bill  to  make  It  unlawful 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  intentionally 
promote  or  facilitate  Illegal  drug  trafficking 
by  poeseaslon,  sale,  or  distribution,  of  cer- 
tain paraphernalia,  and  fiirther  to  make  It 
unlawful  for  a  person  to  possess  an  Instru- 
ment or  device  for  the  puipoee  of  unlawTuUy 
using  a  oontroUed  substance  hfUnsrtf.  Be- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ot 
Oolumbla,  June  94, 1971. 


usBAir  AFrAns/BOosnro 


1.  H.  Bes.  824.  A  rsaolutlon  to  make 
tranqwrtatlon  a  national  priority.  Beferred 
to  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommeroe,  March  17,  1971. 

2.  H3.  9088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ballway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  more  effective  means  for 
protecting  the  public  interest  in  nattcnal 
emergency  disputes  Involving  the  railroad 
and  airline  transportation  Industries,  and 
for  other  purpoees.  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
Jime  14. 1971. 


1.  H.J.  Bes.  168.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  RiUee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  create  a  standing  oommlttee  to  be 
known  as  the  Oommlttee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
Referred  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Rules.  Janu- 
ary 29. 1971. 

2.  H.B.  9881.  A  bUl  to  oonsoUdata.  simplify, 
and  Inqnove  laws  relaiting  to  hooslng  and 
housing  asslatanoe.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  R^wirtng  and  Oufieney,  June  22, 
1971. 
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Roll 

No.    Otii 


Pat*  In 

Dally 

Roeord 


ToWMli 


OMcriplion 


Ym 


Nay       PrsMRt 


1  Jan. 

2  Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


10  Jan. 

11  Fab. 

12  Fab. 

13  Fab. 

14  Mar. 

15  Mar. 

16  Mar. 

17  Mar. 
It  Mar. 

19  Mar. 

20  Mar. 

21  Mar. 

22  Mar. 

23  Mar. 

24  Mar. 

25  Mar. 

26  Mar. 

27  Mar. 


29    Mar 
■  30    Mar 


131 
32 


Mar 
Mar 


33  Mar. 

134  Mar. 

35  Mar. 

36  Mar. 

137  Mar. 

138  Mar. 

39  Apr. 

40  Apr. 
>41  Apr. 
■42  Apr. 
■43  Apr. 
■44  Apr. 

45  Apr. 

46  Apr. 

47  Apr. 

48  Apr. 

49  Apr. 
■SO  Apr. 

51  Apr. 

>  52  Apr. 

■53  Apr. 

54  Apr. 

55  Apr. 

56  Apr. 

57  Apr. 

58  Apr. 

59  Apr. 

60  Apr. 

61  Apr. 

62  Apr. 

63  Apr. 

64  Apr. 

65  Apr. 

66  Apr. 

67  Apr. 

68  Apr. 

69  Apr. 

70  Apr. 

71  Apr. 

72  Apr. 

73  Apr. 

74  Apr. 

75  Apr. 

76  Apr. 

77  Itay 

78  May 

79  May 

80  May 

81  May 

82  May 

83  May 

84  May 

85  May 

86  May 
187  May 

>S  May 


21, 1971 

21. 1971 

21. 1971 

21. 1971 

22.1971 

22.1971 

22,1971 

22. 1971 

22,1971 

22,1971 

2, 1971 

4, 1971 

4, 1971 

2,1971 

3, 1971 

3. 1971 

10, 1971 

10, 1971 

10,1971 

16, 1971 

16, 1971 

17, 1971 

17, 1971 

18, 1971 

18, 1971 

23. 1971 

23,1971 

24, 1971 

24, 1971 

03.1971 

18.1971 

29, 1971 

29,1971 

29, 1971 

3a  1971 

31, 1971 

31, 1971 

31, 1971 

1. 1971 

1, 1971 

1, 1971 

1, 1971 

1, 1971 

1, 1971 

1. 1971 

6, 1971 

6, 1971 

6,1971 

6,1971 

6. 1971 

7, 1971 

7, 1971 

7, 1971 

7, 1971 

19, 1971 

20, 1971 

20, 1971 

20, 1971 

21, 1971 

21, 1971 

21,1971 

21,1971 

21,1971 

21,1971 

22, 1971 

22, 1971 

22, 1971 

27,1971 

27, 1971 

27, 1971 

28,1971 

28,1971 

29, 1971 

29, 1971 

29, 1971 

29,1971 

3.1971 

3, 1971 

4, 1971 

i.  1971 

5. 1971 

5, 1971 

6, 1971 

6, 1971 

10. 1971 

11,1971 

11,1971 

12, 1971 


HI 

H2 

H6 

H6 

H57 

H60 

H66 

H68 

HU 

H70 

H362 

H428 

H434 

HllOO 

H1144 

H1173 

H1379 

H1391 

H1398 

H1585 

H1589 

H1630 

H1630 

H1715 

H1748 

H1S19 

H1SS6 

H1937 

H1959 

H1173 

H1748 

H2072 

H2077 

H2077 

H2123 

H2221 

H2249 

H22S8 

H2332 

H2343 

H2345 

H2359 

H2370 

H2371 

H2388 

H2463 

H2478 

H2492 

H249S 

H2S02 

H2S60 

H2S88 

H260S 

H2611 

H2661 

H2697 

H2708 

H2711 

H2755 

H27S6 

H2761 

H2762 

H2762 

H2771 

H2883 

H2897 

H2898 

H2985 

H2991 

H2998 

H3138 

H31S9 

H3204 

H3223 

H3224 

H3225 

H3301 

H3315 

M34^9 

H3486 
H3490 
H3496 
H3571 
H3S76 
H3660 
H3734 
H3772 
H3836 


Call  by  Slates.. 

Election  of  Speaker Ford. 

Call  oi  Hie  House. 

Call  of  «ie  HoMee....™„........„„„„.„„.„„„..„...._-.....„„.. Pieaeet 

Call  of  the  House. Pieeent 

Call  of  the  House Pieeeal 

H.  Ret.  5  (on  prev.  qnettion). Nay 

H.  Rea.  5  (on  prev.  ooeetion) Nqr 

H.  Ret.  5  (on  amenomenl) ._.. Yee_ 

H.  Ret.  5  (on  agree  to  ree.) Hey 

Call  of  the  House Pretest 

Call  of  the  House Pretent 

H.  Ret.  193  (on  prev.  question)- Najr 

H.  Res.  264  (on  agree  to  res.) Hd  votio(.. 

Call  of  the  House PreteeL... 

H.R.  4690  (on  passage). _ Yea. 

Call  ot  the  House Preset*.... 

H.R.  4246  (on  passage). Yee 

H.R.  5432  (on  passage) Yee 

H.R.  4690  (agree  to  con.  rept) Yee„ 

H.J.  Res.465(oopasse|e) •. Yee_ 

Call  of  the  House PretenL 

Call  of  the  House. 
CaH  of  the  House. 

HJ.  Res.  468(Yatet  ameodmeirt) Yee 

Call  of  the  House Pretent... 

H.J.  Res.  223  (agree  to  Joint  resolution) Yee 

H.  Res.  339  (on  agree  tB  res.). Yee 

H.R.  7(on  Mssage). Nay 

H.R.  4^  (Patman  anieadment) _ Nay 

HJ.  Res.  4iS8  (agree  to  afflendmeatO... Yea 

H.  Res.  349  (consideration  oO Yea 

Call  In  committee ^ Present.. 

SJ.  Res.  55  (on  amendment) Ney 

Call  In  committee... Present.. 

C*i\  of  the  House PresetiL. 

H.R.  6531  (on  amendment) Ney 

H.R.  6531  (on  amendment) Yea 

Call  of  the  House Present.. 

Call  In  committee Present.... 

H.R.  65311 
H.R.  6531  ( 
H.R.  6531 1 
H.R.  6531  ( 
H.R.  6531 1 


(on  amendment) Yea. 

(on  amendment) Nay 

(on  amendment) Nay 

(on  amendment) . . Yea 

(on  passage). Yee 

Call  of  the  House Absent. 

Call  in  committee Present. 

H.  Res.  356  (on  agree  to  res.) Nay 

Call  in  committee fm 

H.R.  5881  (on  pref.  motion) Yee 

Call  In  cofflmlttae Prei 

H.R.  7016  (on  amendment) . Nay 

H.R.  7016(Conte  amendment) : Yea 

H.R.  7016  (on  passage). Yee 

H.R.  1535  (SUSP,  rules  and  past) Yea 

CaH  of  the  House Pretent.. 

Call  in  committee Present.. 

H.R.  4724  (on  passage). 4. Yee 

Call  otthe  House Absort... 

Call  of  the  House Absent.., 

Call  ot  the  House Absent.. 

Call  of  the  House Absent- 
Call  of  the  House Absent- 
Call  in  committee Absent.. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

H.R.  5376  (motion  to  recommit) Ney 

H.R.  5376(Tiernan  amendment). Yea 

Call  of  the  House. Pretent. 

H.R.  2S98(motion  to  recommit) Nay 

H.R.  6417  (on  passage) Nay 

Call  of  the  House  Pretent. 

H.R.  6444  (on  passage) Yea 

Call  ot  the  House Pros 

H.  Res.  274  (on  amendmenO - - Nay 

H.  Res.  274  (motion  to  recommiO Nay 

H.  Res.  274  (on  agree  to  res.) _ Yee 

Cell  ot  the  House _ „ Present. 

H.R.  6283  (motion  to  suspend) Yea 

S.  531  (on  passage) Not 

H.  Res.  422  (on  agree  to  ret.) Yee. 

H.Res.423(on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

H.R.  4«04  (on  passage) Yee. 

CaU  of  the  House Pre) 

H.  Res.  412  (on  agree  to  Ree.). Hay 

H.R.  5«38(on  pestage). Yea 

CaH  of  tiM  House ^ Present. 

H.R.  8190(Giaimo  amendmenO -- Yee 

Call  of  the  Houte. PretenL 


13« 
213 
234 
226 


2S4 

174 
153 
156 


42> 


an 

373 
375 


259 
292 


32 
63 


1 

320 

306 

42 


228 


162 


364 


382 

393 
360 
3S5 


19 
5 
3 


369 


1 


216 


203 


351 
321 
3S4 


401 
366 

268 
180 
217 
321 


19 

2t 

127 

212 

204 

6 


371 


143 


183 


332 


62 
198 


331 
200 


371 
35S 


372 
367 


132 

122 

96 

170 

293 


242 
260 
278 
200 
99 


112 


177 


1 

2 

346 

336 


193 


115 


311 


188 
149 
355 
192 


191 

206 

7 

84 


364 

1 


360 


U 


340 
344 


128 
319 


262 
68 


357 
334 
352 

336 
336 
318 
367 


76 
178 


303 
200 


361 


37* 


365 


257 
IM 
300 


129 

275 

75 


361 


301 
241 
380 
Stl 
383 


20. 
124  . 


307 


1S6 
312 


172 


318 


170 


218 


381 
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9,' 


ToWwtt 


OMCfiploa 


Ym 


Nfy       PmMt 


90 
91 
92 
9S 
94 
9S 
9C 


•fay 

May 
M? 


97  Hay 

99  May 

99  May 

100  May 

101  May 

102  May 

103  May 
101  Hay 

106  May 
109  May 

107  Hay 
109  Hav 
109 
110 
111 


JaiM 


112  Jana 

>113  Jana 

114  JaM 

lis  Jana 

lit  Jana 

117  Jana 

119  Jana 

119  Jana 

120  Jana 

121  Jana 

122  Jana 

123  Jana 

124  Jana 

125  Jana 
12t  Jana 
127  Jana 
12S  Juna 

129  Jana 

130  Jaaa 

131  Jmw 

132  Jana 

133  Jana 
VH  Jana 
135  Jma 
139  JMa 

<U7  Jaaa 
■139 
■139 
1 140 

141  Jaaa 

142  Jaaa 

■  143  Jana 
■144  Jana 

■  145  Jana 
14(  Jana 
147  Jaaa 
149  JMa 

149  Jan* 

150  Jana 

151  Jana 

152  Jaw 

153  JWM 

154  Jana 

155  JaM 
•159  Jana 

157  Jana 

159  Jana 

■159  Jana 

■190  Jaaa 


12.1971 

It  1971 

Jr.  1971 

I7.1f7l 

17,1971 

17,1971 

17. 1971 

U,  1971 

U.1971 

1«.  1971 

18. 1971 

19,1971 

19,1971 

19.1971 

19.1971 

29,1971 

20^1971 

24,1971 

2M971 

25.1971 

2B.197I 

29.1971 

1,1971 

2, 1971 

2. 1971 

2.1971 

2.1971 

3,1971 

3. 1971 

4, 1971 

4,1971 

7,1971 

7.1971 

7,1971 

9,1971 

9,1971 

9, 1971 

9. 1971 

9. 1971 

10,1971 

10. 1971 

10.1971 

14.1971 

IS.  1971 

15.1971 

15^1971 

1CU71 

19.1971 

U.19n 

19.1971 

19.1971 

1C1971 

17. 1971 

17. 1971 

17. 1971 

17, 1971 

17. 1971 

17. 1971 

19. 1971 

19. 1971 

21, 1971 

21, 1971 

21. 1971 

21. 1971 

211971 

22.1971 

22.1971 

22.1971 

22.1971 

23.1971 

a  1971 

23.1971 


H39SS 

wm\ 

H3955 
H39S0 
H3973 
H3977 
H3990 
H4039 
H4039 
H40t7 
H4049 
H40I9 
H40S0 
H4093 
H4107 
H4202 
H4204 
H4240 
H4290 
H4319 
H4379 
H4399 
H44C2 
H4498 
H4530 
H453S 
H4539 
H4597 
H4S27 
H47D4 
H4714 
H4757 
H4792 
H4794 
H4e9 
H4992 


H.S.  9190  (Boland  aiMndinMl).. 
H.S.  9190  (Baland  «man<iHiant>..„ 


H.R.  7271  (nM«aa  ta  inpani)^ 
HJL  5257  Onattan  «a  wspaad). .  . 

HJL5fi(atatiantaw*pand) 

H.IL  50S0  (Molion  to  nspand)... 
%.%.  2597  <nM«an  ta  wnnat) 

CaM  af  Om  Hnaaa.irr~~."r"" 

H.  Rak  437  Can  pra*.  qMaSan)... 

H.  iat.  437  (an  aaMdnMnO 

H.  Rat.  437  (an  araa  to  rat.).... 

CaM  a(  tba  Noma. 

SJ.  Rml  100  (on  34  raadN). 

CaaatlbaHaaM. 

H.R.  9190  (an  afraa  la  Npart).„ 
H.R.  9190  (an  nNlian  la  aaMw)„ 
H.  Bn.  4lSCaa  airaa la  mO.... 

Can  a(  tha  Haiiaa. 

H.  RaL  411  (an  atraa  ta  lat.).... 

CaRafllMHaaaa. 

H.  RaiL  155(an  apaala  lai.).... 

vMl  4t  uM  FIWM-... ........... 

H.R.  3913 ^Eid;  wmnlmmlH.... 
H.R.  3S13  (imIIm  to  racSRMitt).. 

HJt.3a3(anpaMataX 

H.  Raa.  a2(an  adnata  na.).... 

H.R.7ia9(aa 

CaUincaMri 

H.R.9KS(en 

H.R.90I1 

H.R.  1191 


Hay... 

,  Yaa 

,  Yaa_. 

Yaa... 

Yaa... 


M7 
17. 


U 
9 

10 


Nay._ 
Tia... 
Yaa... 


UZ 
210 
350 


210 
177 
34. 


Mi 

98 


Yai„ 
Hay_ 
Yai_ 


lU 
201 


n 

ISO 
89 


3It 

'3« 


Nay 


Ul 

"m 


2M 

"m" 


321 

la 


Yaa.. 
YaL. 


Y« 
Nay.. 


w 

194 
245 
357 
303 


294 

202 

141 

4 

M 


271 


1)- 


HJL7999(anpaMna). 
CalaltiMHama 


Yaa 

Not  voting.. 

Nat 

Nat 


"Si" 

300 

291 
3U 


13 
9 


N4913 

H4014 


H4999 
HS020 
HS095 
H5U1 
H51S5 
H5190 
H51I5 
HS297 
H5294 
H5293 
N5297 
HS300 
H5339 
HS339 
HS399 
HS399 
H5410 
HS414 
H5449 
H5454 
H5510 
H5517 
HS519 
H5539 
imaa 
HbCOO 
«SS30 
HS71S 
H5717 
HS739 
HS774 
H5904 


H.  Ras. 4«5 (anatraa la ra*.) 

HJ.  Raa.  917  Caiattw'ti'facaiiiaijll 

HJ.Raa.917(aaptnwi>_ 

CaU  af  UN  Hoaaa 

H.  Rat.  471  (on  pra*. 
H.R.9999(aapataatcy.. 
H.R.97»4(oni 
Can  at  tna  Haaaa... 

Cafl  of  19a  Nona .. ... 

S.  575  (en  icrta  t)  eaof.  lapi)... 

Call  in  oanmiltlia. ...... .. 

Call  In  canMnittaa . . 

H.R.  9697  (Lafgatt  amandaNRO.- 

H.R.  9997  (PHia  awandwwnt) 

HJt.  9987  (StaOord  anandMrt). 
H.R.  9987  (Aqiin  aaiandaitat)... 

On  moOon  to  idioam 

H.R.  7016  (pr«f*f«ntial  narthm)... 

H.R.  99S7  nMnk  iwandawnt) 

H.R.  9697rNadzi  awndaianO... 
H.R.  9t97  (Poppar  miandnianO.. 

H.R.  9987(0)1  panaga) 

H.  Rat.  434  (on  agraa  It  rat.).... 
H.R.77X(enpastatt)... 
H.R.  5237  (on  passagaL. 


Not  voiiri.*. 

Abiant. 

Not  voHnf... 


330 


41 


3 
M 


191 
22S 


215 
ISO 


YaL 

.  Pria 
.  Praa 
.  Yaa. 


213 
229 
311 


» 


39 


275 


10« 


,  Nay.. 

Nay.. 
,  Yaa.. 

Yaa... 

Nay.. 

Yat. 


S.  1539tflHpand  lalat.  paat)... 
R.  SlWjtinpand  nrtnt.  mid. 


H.I 

H.  RcL  48^  (en  prav.  qaarflen), 

CM  in  cammittaa 

CaM  ia  caaMiittaa 

C4I  in  coaimjttBa • . 

H.R.  1  (UHman  amandnaaO. 

H.R.  1  fan  ptiitga) 

CM  of  Homo 

H.R.  9270  (en  tmandmaaO. . 
H.R.  9270 (en  tmandmaaO.. 


Net  voting.. 
Notnetinc.. 

HVA» 

Nat  voting-. 

Yaa 

Yaa. 

Yat 

Yaa.. 


120 

97 
135 
118 

30 
228 

82 
158 
147 
331 
183 
299 
340 
339 
361 
200 


217, 
307. 
2S8  , 
278  . 
360 
182 
327 
255 
237 
58 
119 


338 

'Mi 
301 


8 

24 

2 
172 


Pratanl. 


Nay.. 
Yaa.. 


117 


214 
132 


3« 

18 


Yaa„ 
Yaa.. 


214 
129 


110 
278 


CUMUUTIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NO.  160) 

- 

YaaaMnt 

Querun 
calt 

taOaii 

Giaa8 
tolab 

NBMbarafetitervatat 

79 
65 

11 
8S.5 

57 

47 

10 

92.4 

25 
24 

la 

fiwft  riiptatii(yaa,  nay.  praaaal.  pratant-pairadfoforaolMO 

Abtamat  (ttnant.  not  vatlag.  aat  vaUng  paired  for  or  again80..1T.. 

VaOng  pareaoUga  (pfttanea) .      

9 

99.9 

I  laAcatat  raeerdad  talar  vata. 


>  Net  voting  (palrad  against). 


SCHOOL  JUSTICE.  VIOLENCE.  AND 
DESPAIR 


HON.  SETMOUR  HALPERN 


or  HXW   TOBK 

IN  TBM  HOUSS  OF  BKPRKBXNTATTVBB 

Tuesday,  July  27,  197t 

Mr.  HAIiE*ERN.  Mr.  Bptmka,  seldom 
dOM  •  Mouber  of  this  body  rioe  to  make 


an  appeikl  on  behalf  of  Justice  to  oiM 
IndlTldaal.  Seldom  Is  such  an  appeal 
neoessiuT  in  the  leglslatlTe  halls  of  this 
NatiORi  for  Justioe  is  normally  dispensed 
in  the  courts  and  administrative  bodies 
of  our  FMeral,  State,  local  or  military 
govenunents. 

But  oecasioDally.  perhaps  more  often 
than  we  would  prefer  to  admit,  the  nor- 
mal boreaueratio  and  Judletal 


fall  us.  Then  the  ooily  recourse  is  let  the 
people  know  that  such  a  failure  has  oc- 
curred and  warn  them  against  similar 
failures  In  the  future. 
Such  Is  the  case  of  Brad  Humphrey- 
Brad  Humphrey  is  a  fairly  typical 
American  teenager  who  committed  one 
major  "crime."  His  "crime"  was  that  he 
tried  to  woric  within  the  Brtatdlshment  to 
settle  a  grievance  and  the  Establishment 
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failed  to  work.  You  and  I  would  not 
characterize  sodi  an  action  to  be  a 
"crime,"  but  an  ever-growing  segment  of 
the  youth  in  this  Nation  would  so  charac- 
terise it. 

We  see  daily  evidence  of  more  teen- 
agers, who  have  grown  disenchanted  with 
the  failure  of  a  society  and  its  Instltu- 
tioos  to  meet  and  fill  their  basic  needs. 
And  we  see  ever  more  evidence  of  these 
same  youth — often  the  bric^test  and 
best  of  their  generatioQ — dropping  out  of 
society,  lliese  dropouts  may  go  into  a 
drug  culture  or  commune.  More  often 
they  simply  retreat  within  themselves, 
try  for  a  simple  Job  that  is  now  Impos- 
sible to  obtain,  and  rtop  communicating 
in  any  meaningful  way  with  their  friends 
andparoits. 

But  Brad  Humphrey,  disillusioned  by 
the  incredUdy  inept  ability  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  respond  fairly  to  a  Just  griev- 
ance, has  dropped  out  in  a  difTerent 
f ashicn — he  simply  left  the  country  that 
treated  him  so  shabbily  to  seek  other  so- 
cieties where  basic  Justice  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

I  want  to  insert  Brad  Humphrey's 
story,  written  in  his  own  words,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  but  first  let 
me  give  you  a  brief  description  of  his 
experience. 

Brad  was  attending  an  overseas  high 
school  that  is  financed  in  large  part  by 
State  Department  funds.  He  was  a  star 
athlete  and  popular  student,  so  much  so 
that  his  friends  aslced  him  to  run  for 
class  president.  He  did  so  and  won 
handUy  on  the  first  ballot,  getting  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  a  three-way  election. 
But  the  student  election  committee 
made  up  of  the  sister  and  backers  of  the 
chief  runnerup.  ruled  this  a  primary 
election  and  called  for  a  runoff  election. 
The  runnerup  in  the  first  election  was 
announced  the  winner  in  the  runoff  elec- 
tion— ^in  which  the  votes  were  counted 
by  the  same  electlcm  committee—  desi^te 
results  of  a  subsequent  poll  of  students 
showing  that  Brad  had  won  it  as  well. 

Student  supporters  of  Brad  urged  him 
to  back  a  demonstration  against  such 
tactics,  but  Brad  insisted  on  going 
throu^  channels — ^in  this  case,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  student  couit.  However,  the 
first  elected  court  was  declared  imcon- 
sUtutiontal  by  the  same  election  com- 
mittee, which  then  reformed  the  court 
so  that  it  was  composed  largely  of  bOMsk- 
ers  of  Brt^'s  opponent  and  members  of 
the  same  election  committee.  Moreover, 
under  special  rules  of  this  court.  Brad 
would  need  four  votes  to  win  and  only 
two  votes  to  lose.  Also,  he  was  informed 
that  he  would  have  to  waive  all  rights  of 
appeal.  Finally,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
argue  and  present  his  own  case — his  op- 
ponent's campaign  manager  was  to  have 
that  privilege. 

Let  me  ask  you.  as  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  have  all  run  in  political  cam- 
paigns, would  you  ever  make  an  electicm 
challenge  under  these  circumstances? 

Brad  chose  not  to.  School  officials  la- 
beled him  a  "bad  sport"  for  falling  to 
go  before  this  "stacked"  court;  and 
Brad's  subsequent  appeids  to  the  State 
Department,  indeed  to  tha  White  House, 
have  all  resulted  in  the  same  conclusion: 
"You  should  have  appealed  to  the  stu- 
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dent  court"  Yes,  Brad  has  even  sought 
and  received  the  vefy  able  assistance  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  this  case.  But  al- 
ways, the  congressional  inquiry  ends 
with  the  same  form  letter  from  the  State 
Department — undoubtedly  written  by  the 
same  person  in  all  Instances — saying  that 
he  should  have  appealed  to  the  student 
court  and  that  they  have  no  Jurisdiction 
over  the  scbooL 

Is  it  any  wondCT  that  we  are  turning 
off  the  cream  of  our  younger  generation? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  students  are 
attacking  our  schools,  the  administrators 
and  teachers  who  enforce  these  rules? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  youth — fed  up 
with  the  redtape  of  Government  and  the 
futility  of  Congress  to  unravel  it — 
should  drop  out? 

This  is  not  a  case  of  national  promi- 
nence. A  just  decision  at  this  time — ^more 
than  a  year  after  the  fact — ^would  not 
change  anything.  But  I  sun  devoting  ihy 
ttww  and  this  space  in  our  Record  to 
review  the  case,  because  I  believe  it  re- 
flects a  wider  malady  tiiat  is  sweeping 
across  our  younger  generati(m.  And  I  only 
hope  that  we  have  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight to  do  something  before  we  have  lost 
our  future  leaders. 

Without  objection,  I  insert  Brad  Hum- 
phrey's own  story,  in  somewhat  abbre- 
viated form,  following  these  remarica: 
A  SrnDBMT's  Lbttkb  to  trb  Pbxbidemt  Rb- 

OAioDro   ScHooi.   ixsvrax,   Violknck.   ams 

DlSPAIB 

Tuarhx.  Va. 
TiM  PBCBiDDrr, 
TKe  White  Hoiue, 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Mb.  PBomBMr:  At  Nebraska,  you 
aBBurwl  ua,  "Thoae  who  have  believed  the  ays- 
tern  oould  not  be  moved,  I  urge  you  to  try 
It  .  .  .  tbe  door  la  open." 

Would  tbat  apply  to  my  oaaeT  I  bat*  triad 
•very  other  poaalbUlty  from  the  local  School 
Board  to  the  X7.S.  Oongreaa.  In  addition  to 
the  national  laaue  InvolTed,  my  good  name  la 
at  atake.  Tet.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
fair  beartTig  and  judgment.  I  have  refuaed 
all  offen  of  help  from  demcmetratlona. 

Would  it  be  poaalble  to  aak  one  of  your 
advlBore  on  echoed  and  education  to  glance 
through  theae  few  pagea  and  determine  if 
a  national  problem  la  involved  that  is  worthy 
of  more  careful  oonalderatioa? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Baas  HuiCFHKZT, 
Brad    (wtth   the   aaaiatance   of   Susan, 
Oalen  and  Bob)  Humphrey. 

A  1X3.  OOVKamcXNT  StTPFOSTS)  mOH  BCBOOX. 

Many,  many  parents  of  my  frlenda  in  three 
States  and  one  overseaa  country  have  told 
me  that  the  situation  involved  in  my  case  is 
neither  new.  nor  atyploU.  But  it  ia  rather 
extreme,  and  it  involvea  a  school  that  is  not 
typical.  It  haa  a  much  doeer  connection  to 
tlie  T7.S.  Oovemment  than  most  high  schools. 
This  school  U  located  in  Thailand.  It  is 
heavUy  subaidiaed  by  VA.  tax  money,  run  by 
AmwHw^Ti  educators  under  UJS.  State  Depart- 
ment gtildance.  and  accredited  In  the  Stataa 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  thousands 
of  VS,  dependent  children  in  Southeast  Asia 
receive  a  good  education. 

THX  BAaiC  PACTS 

In  a  hl{^  aobotd  election  for  the  sophomore 
class  preaidenoy  these  were  the  reaulta: 

For  me 187 

First  opponent 89 

Second  opponent... . — . —    M 

Total  l» 
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The  Bchool  oonstltatton  gowning  electiana 
read: 


Section  1.  "AH  oandidatea  for  tbe  Btodont 
(X>uncQ.  Class  OOoes.  or  Homeroom  Ofllaea 
shaU  be  deeted  by  a  aimple  maforttf  ot  tbe 
votes  oast  by  the  req;>ectlve  oonstituendea  at 
tbe  respective  electltms.  In  tbe  event  that  a 
simple  majority  is  not  oditetied  by  any  one 
candidate,  a  run-of  ahall  be  held  between 
the  two  leading  candldatea." 

Acoocding  to  the  Constitution,  clearly  I 
had  won  the  pteaidency. 

THE  HIST  BALUn  BIBUI.TS  CONCBAI.BO 

Ttie  four  Student  Ckrancil  Officers  (the 
Student  Section  Committee)  and  the  ad- 
ministrative election  supervisor.  Director  at 
Activities  Mr.  Q.  Wright,  did  not  reveal  tbo 
results  of  the  election's  first  ballot. 

Rather,  they  held  a  run-oS  between  my 
first  opponent  and  me  on  tbe  day  follow* 
ing  the  first  baUot. 

THB  BBCONB  BALLOT 

In  Violation  of  all  the  rulea.  my  opponent's 
sister  coUected  tbe  balloia.  (She  waa  on  the 
Election  Committee,  a  Student  Council  Offi- 
cer.) 

Resulta: 

For  my  opponent IM 

For  me 116 

This  was  a  landslide  defeat  of  40  votea  just 
24  hours  after  I  had  defeated  this  opponent 
by  46  votes. 

To  obtain  such  a  result,  my  appt^ 
nent  would  have  had  to — 

1.  Keep  all  80  of  hia  first  baUot  votes; 

2.  Take  aU  86  of  tbe  3rd  entry'a  first  baUoi 
votea; 

3.  Oet  aU  13  of  the  new  votes  oast  on  the 
2nd  ballot;  and 

4.  Get  10  of  thoee  who  voted  for  me  in  tb* 
1st  baUot  to  switch. 

StatteticaUy,  praetioaUy,  and  poUtloaUy,  for 
all  of  these  prerequlBltea  to  have  oeeuxred 
Is  Impossible  or  highly  In^irobaUe. 

TBB  ADMIKnrrBATIOK'B  XBACIIOir 

By  chance  I  learned  of  my  victory  on  the 
first  ballot.  I  asked  the  Director  about  It. 
about  my  opponent's  sister  coUeetlng  tbe 
ballots,  and  about  the  surprising  vote  switch 
in  24  hours. 

He  lectured  me  on  qxntsmanshlp.  I  went 
to  Dean  J.  Wartgow.  He  lectured  me  on 
Sportsmanship.  I  went  to  Dr.  R.  Durmas.  tha 
Principal,  and  flnaUy  to  the  Superintendent^ 
Dr.  S.  Phillips  ...  he  also  lectured. 


I  conducted  a  survey  of  the  aophc 
to  see  how  they  remembered  voting  on  both 
baUota  Aooording  to  their  memories,  I  won 
on  the  second  baUot  too.  My  parents  would 
not  i4>prove  revealing  publicly  the  evldenoe 
of  fraud  am  the  aeeond  ballot.  They  feared  a 
dangerous  deq^ondency  on  the  part  of  a  stu- 
dent v^io  might  be  wrongly  suspected.  X 
agreed;  but  I  took  the  survey  to  the  school 
adminlatration  ofllclals  They  would  not  look 
at  It  nor  oondtiet  th^r  own. 

(Homeroom  teachers  had  supervised,  oot- 
leoted  and  turned  In  my  survey  results  to  the 
oOoe.  My  opponent  helped  me  tabulate  tbe 
results  unta  he  saw  it  was  not  going  in  his 
favor.  I  BtiU  have  the  survey  results  on  tbs 
original  questionnaire  papeia.) 

My  survey  of  tbe  at^bomore  daas  eaoaed 
talk  on  the  oampoi. 

(1)  The  Student  Ooundi  OOoars.  (thr» 
Xlectlcm  Committee)  and  tbe  "Behool  Av- 
thoritiee'*.  lasned  a  denunciation  of  my  tor- 
vey.  In  a  memo  to  the  Sophomore  dasa,  they 
stated,  "It  U  the  poattlon  of  tt*  Stodaot 
Council  Section  Committee  and  sefkool  cv- 
thorttiea  that  the  election  was  oondueted 
f  amy  and  tanparttally.  .  .  ." 

(9)  We  tried  to  gat  the  eaae  up  before  tha 
Studant  Council,  but  tha  BtaOmat  OaancU 
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(the  Klaetton  Oommlttos)  would  not 
let  It  be  dlemueed. 

(S)  We  Med  to  get  tbe  lanie  Into  the 
■ebool  peper.  Mot  a  irard  wee  elloved  In  nntu 
tour  monthe  Uter,  after  I  had  left  eolwol  and 
ptonUeed  to  bring  the  lasue  back  to  Cod- 


1.  Frtenda  appeared  offadng  help  through 
the  underground  praa.  but  that  meant 
dirty  talk,  and  I  did  not  approTe. 

a.  The  aoCtbaU  team  (I  voa  J.V.  OiqitBlh) 
offered  to  support  me  "all  the  way".  That 
meant  demonstration,  and  I  did  not  agree. 

Uf  ans  THX  BIOOKB  STSIKM 

I  wrote  to  the  ez-Student  Council  Presi- 
dent, who  had  written  the  constitution  the 
previous  school  year.  He  responded: 

"DBAS  Bbao:  Clearly  tbe  Student  OouneU 
Oflloen  bave  Tlolated  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  bluntly  and  fla- 
grantly a  Tlolatlon  of  tbe  Constitution  .  .  . 
"(Signed)  Ui.  KwomvxMo  Ho." 

I  took  tbe  letter  to  tbe  school  Superin- 
tendent. He  reftised  to  read  it. 

I  went  to  a  downtown  law  firm.  Tbey  said 
tbe  case  was  a  scandal,  but  that  a  school 
constitution  bad  no  status  In  court.  We  dls- 
ciissed  a  release  to  tbe  pubUc  press. 

THS  aiUUaifT  *"*B1*^T  OUUST 

The  School  Constitution  called  for  a  Stu- 
dent Suprsme  Court,  but  one  had  not  been 
stected.  There  were  to  be  five  Judges;  four 
were  to  be  elected  and  the  fifth  was  to  be  the 
Student  Ooxmdl  Vice  President.  The  Vice 
President  was  one  of  my  opponents  on  the 
case  stnoe  she  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Section  Committee.  StUl,  in  desperation.  I 
asked  that  a  court  be  elected  so  I  could  take 
my  case  before  It. 

My  best  friend  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
court  Judges.  Tbe  student  oouncfl  officers 
Immediately  bad  tbe  court  declared  unoon- 
stltntlanal.  nirou^  control  of  the  nomina- 
tions they  ssleeted  and  elected  a  bench  of 
Judges  consldsred  unfriendly  to  my  efforts. 
One  was  one  of  my  defeated  oppansnts;  one 
wae  the  son  of  an  administrative  oflloer,  and 
they  Insisted  that  the  Vice  Prasldant  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  tbe  court  as  the  chair- 
man even  thmigti  i  i^ui  .timtwii  tham  into 
deciding  that  she  could  not  vote. 
_  FlnaUy.  they  made  up  a  q>aoUI  set  of 
Supreme  Court  rules  for  me.  Here  were  the 
most  nppresrtTe  Items: 

Artltile  n.  Section  l.  Clause  3:  Tbe  plain- 
tiff ihaU  sign  an  aiHoavlt  (Including)  the 
promlae  to  accept  In  good  faith  tbe  court's 
decision.  (I  bad  to  sign  an  oath  not  to  appeal 
a  bad  decision.) 

Artlele  in,  Sestkm  3.  CUuae  *:  A%  major- 
ity vote  shall  oonstltute  a  Cotirt  decision."  (I 
had  to  gst  four  votes  to  win,  but  two  would 
defMit  me.) 

StlU.  I  did  not  think  that  the  student 
Judges  would  dare  dedde  against  me  and  stUl 
try  to  live  on  the  campus.  So  I  prepared  my 
court  or  case  brief  in  multiple  oopiee  and 
took  It  to  tbe  Vice  President,  the  StudMit 
Court  Chairman.  She  refused  It  saying  that 
the  Olrectar  of  Aotlvitl«  was  ti^wHung  the 
ease.  (He  wae  my  chief  opponent  on  the  ease. 
Be  had  supervised  the  Improper  election,  and 
he  had  helped  my  election  opponent  with  his 
mmpalgn.) 

mSOKFUL  Sl'UUBMT  MSD 

Some  of  the  more  daring  and  secure  stu- 
dente  sgiaed  to  act  ae  my  Uwyers.  Mean- 
while, I  was  trying  to  poauade  the  school 
administration  that  my  opponente  shoiild  not 
ait  on  the  bench  In  Judgment  of  their  own 
acts.  Also,  the  local  *"g"*FT  'f"giiiige  press 
carried  a  headline  story  of  the  case.  Tliey 
saw  It  as  a  case  of  probable  Impropriety  on 
the  part  of  the  eohoCL  (Bangkok  World, 
Dec  8,  IMO) 

The  schocd  Principal  called  my  student 
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lawyers  and  I  Into  hly  oflloe  and  threatened 
ue  aU  with  suspension  if  we  did  not  go 
Immediately  to  the  packed  court  for  a  secret 
hearing  of  the  case,  and  X  still  had  to  sign 
the  oath  against  an  ^q>eal. 

I  released  my  lawyers  and  refused  to  go  to 
the  obvloutfy  Intended  whltewa^. 

vnouofCB,  wrmusAWAi,.  oa  wkatt 
My  father  consulted  the  sdiool  Superin- 
tendent about  the  unfair  court.  For  after  the 
four  months  cf  hopeless  struggle.  I  mao- 
ttooed  to  dad  that  I  would  most  likely  be  in- 
cited to  spontaneous  violence  against  one  of 
the  administrative  officers  quite  soon.  Dad 
asked  the  Superintendent  not  to  let  my 
opponents  alt  on  ths  court.  The  Superintend- 
ent said  that  It  was  unfair  to  tbem  If  they 
were  not  allowed  to  sit.  With  that,  dad  let 
me  return  to  the  Statea  and  to  a  state-side 
high  school. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  leave  home  (my 
famUy),  a  lovely  girl  friend,  and  all  of  my 
bay  friends  In  the  mid-year  of  school  at  ths 
age  of  sixteen.  But  despite  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  top  student  and  athlete.  I  understand  now 
that  there  are  tlmee  when  a  student  must 
either  use  vlcdenoe  or  tise  drop  out  <rf  a 
school.  In  the  abeence  of  Justice  and  truth 
from  the  administrative  officers,  there  are  no 
other  altemativea. 

TBS   SCHOOL   aoAsn 

After  I  left  school,  my  brother  visited  key 
school  board  members  and  I  wrote  to  them. 
Tbey  would  not  discuss  tbe  Issue.  Tbey  Just 
got  angry.  Tbe  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  M.  Abrens  of 
tbe  Biuik  of  America,  wrote  me  a  long  letter 
lectiirlng  me  on  bow  I  should  have  gone  to 
court  because  I  bad  a  perfectly  good  right  of 
appeal.  I  sent  him  tbe  Supreme  Court  rulee 
made  up  for  my  case  depriving  me  of  the 
right  of  any  appeal.  He  Ignored  It. 

(In  fairness  to  tbe  school  board  members, 
one  can't  blame  them  much.  Kach  bad  chil- 
dren In  the  school.  Tbe  children  of  any  school 
board  members  who  questioned  the  admln- 
Utrators  would  slnq>ly  have  "had  It."  It  Is 
not  the  major  wrong  to  the  student  that  Is 
so  deetructlve.  It  Is  tbe  dally,  petty  InsiUts, 
deprivation  of  little  honors,  and  pressiire  to 
give  in  to  the  bigger  wrong  that  finally  drtvea 
you  to  violence  or  withdrawal.) 

Tax    BDDCSTOaS 

While  I  was  still  in  school,  the  artmlnls- 
tratlon  fought  the  case  by: 

Publicly  declaring  there  was  nothing  ques- 
tlonabls  about  the  case. 

Publicly  declaring  that  I  was  hurting  the 
school  by  questioning  the  case. 

Privately  delaying  my  efforts  to  fight  the 
case  legally. 

Privately  whispering  that  I  was  a  poor 
qxirt. 

Privately  whispering  that  if  any  election 
was  to  be  queetloned  (and  would  be  If  I  did 
not  stop)  It  was  the  one  for  tbe  preeldeney 
of  tbe  Jt.  High  SchooL  My  kid  brother  had 
won  It.  (Finally,  be  resigned  in  protect  of  the 
dlshonriety  in  my  opposition.) 

I  sent  letters  to  tbe  thirty  or  forty  high 
school  teachers  to  give  tbem  tbe  facts  of  tbe 
case.  Several  whispered  their  support  for  me 
by  around-about  channels.  One  told  her  class 
that  I  should  be  assisted  In  my  effort.  One 
advised  her  class  that  she  did  not  approve 
of  such  efforts.  None  of  tbe  others  mentioned 
the  case  In  class.  Yet,  soon  after  my  letter,  a 
sizable  group  of  these  teachers  marched  on 
the  Superintendent's  office  In  protest  of  a 
wrong  to  tbem. 

Newioeek  named  a  few  profeasors  who  were 
eeeking  peaceful  solutions  to  the  tnna>les  on 
the  ooUeige  campusee.  I  wrote  to  them.  Pro- 
feesor  Seabury  of  California  answered.  Of  all 
of  the  scores  of  adults,  he  was  the  only  edu- 
cator and  one  of  only  three  men  who  were 
willing  to  go  out  of  their  voay  to  iqpeak  up 
regarding  tbe  Issues.  (Tbe  other  two  were  a 
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newspaper  editor  in  Bangkok,  Mr.  Horgaa, 
and  a  oongresstanal  staff  ofltalal.  Mr.  Vagiey.) 
(Some  Oongreasmen  and  Senators  have  tried 
to  help  too;  but  this  was  more  In  tbe  natme 
of  routine  business.) 

TBB  STATS  OBPABTICXMT 

m  response  to  Professor  Seabury.  a  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  J.  Richardson, 
and  his  ssslstant,  looked  at  the  evidence  In 
tbe  case.  Tbey  expressed  disbelief.  We  were 
aUowed  to  talk  with  two  officials  from  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Schools,  Dr.  M. 
Mannlno  and  Dr.  O.  Parsons.  Both  ware  on 
a  first  name  basis  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Bangkok  school.  That  was  not  promis- 
ing. In  fact,  one  of  the  men  was  or  seemed 
hostile  toward  us :  but  the  other,  Dr.  Parsons, 
was  Jolly  and  friendly.  He  promised  to  Inves- 
tigate tbe  case  thoroughly.  He  took  our  list 
of  questions  about  the  wrongs  in  tbe  case 
plus  the  proof  of  those  wrongs.  Guided  by 
that  list,  be  was  to  Investigate.  Ha  went  to 
Bangkok  that  weekend.  It  was  the  last  we 
ever  heard  from  him. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  my  Congress- 
man, the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Bangkok,  Hon. 
li.  Unger,  agreed  to  investigate  the  case. 

THB  KMBASST  "lUVSeilUATIOSf" 

An  Embassy  official,  Mr.  M.  Trout,  not  the 
Ambassador,  collected  letters  of  rebuttal  from 
tbe  four  administrative  officials  of  the  Bang- 
kok school,  and  letters  from  three  members  of 
the  packed  ooiut.  These  letters  contained 
character  references  for  one  another  plus 
assertions  that  I  had  always  been  treated 
fairly  and  that  I  should  have  taken  the  case 
befcHe  their  court. 

They  still  refused  to  discuss  any  of  tbe 
faots  in  tbe  case,  but  they  did  surprise  me 
with  a  new  damaging  assertion  if  I  ooiild 
not  prove  It  false.  Instead  of  tbe  Director  of 
Activities,  sitting  as  advisor  to  the  court  over 
his  own  acts,  the  Superintendent  said  that 
he  had  agreed  to  let  three  teachers  act  as 
advisors.  Fortunately,  as  usual  with  each 
of  tbe  school's  new,  quick  defensee.  It  was 
easy  to  prove  It  false.  According  to  the  stu- 
dent government  constitution.  It  wovUd  have 
been  Illegal  to  use  teachers  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative officials.  (There  were  other  ad- 
ministrative officers.  I.e.,  In  addition  to  the 
ones  involved  In  covering  up  the  wrongs  In 
the  case.) 

The  Ambassador  sent  these  letters  snd 
asked  my  Congressman  if  that  could  dose 
the  "investigation."  Later.  I  was  tipped  off 
from  friends  in  Bangkok  that  the  Kmbassy 
official  who  conducted  that  so-called  Inves- 
tigation Is  on  the  school  board.  The  school 
board  had  already  helped  cover  up  tbe 
wrongs. 

THX    SEWATK    ANT)    OONOWCSS 

I  sent  my  case  dociunents  to  three  of  my 
congreaslonal  representatives.  One  asked  sev- 
eral of  his  student  assistants  to  study  ths 
documents  to  make  certain  the  case  was 
sound.  AU  concluded  that  It  was  and  wrote 
to  tbe  school  asking  for  explanations.  The 
Superintendent  wrote  back  refusing  to  dis- 
cuss the  Issues,  but  presented  procedtu^al  de- 
fenses. In  each  case  I  provided  dociunents 
that  Conclusively  proved  the  defensive  as- 
sertions to  be  knowingly  false.  I  was  surprlssd 
and  disappointed  to  find  that  the  staff  offi- 
cers of  the  oongressmen  accepted  these  obvi- 
ous falsehoods  pbUoeophlcaUy.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  there  was  nothing  mere  a  Con- 
gressman could  do.  (In  fairness.  It  was  never 
the  Congressman  or  Senator,  himself,  to 
whom  I  talked.  It  was  always  one  of  his  chief 
staff  members.) 


OOP-OUT 

The  staff  officer  for  one  of  my  congressmen, 
one  of  the  tougher  ones,  did  write  back  to 
the  Ambassador  notifying  blm  that  somehow 
bis  "investigation"  liad  missed  the  point 
With  that,  another  Xmbassy  ofllctal,  Mr.  O. 
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Newman,  sent  back  the  most  extreme  proce- 
dural defense  of  aU.  "In  tbe  Ambassador's  ab- 
Mnse,"  be  wrote.  "I  fed  I  should  teU  you 
tM»  U  not  reailp  €m  American  school."  (Un- 
derlines mine.) 

THE  tJ  J.  NATIOMAL  CHAKACTXa  OF  THB  SCHOOL 

The  school  Is  the  International  School  of 
Bangkok.  It  Is  a  Thai  school  about  to  the 
same  extent  that  tbe  American  Embassy  U 
Thai  simply  because  It  Is  located  In  Thailand. 

1.  Thai  children  are  not  even  allowed  to 
attend  the  school. 

3.  Ninety  per  cent  at  tbe  students  are 
American. 

3.  Most  of  the  teachers  and  main  admin- 
istrative officials  are  American. 

4.  Tbe  U.S.  State  Department  provided 
over  a  million  dollars  for  the  schools  new 
buildings. 

6.  About  two  million  dollars  of  U.S.  tax 
money  goes  to  the  school  each  year  In  tui- 
tion for  U.8.  dependent  children. 

6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  approve  these  overseas  schools  pro- 
grams. 

7.  Tbe  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  appropriate  tbe  funds. 

8  The  State  Dei>artment  administers  the 
programs. 

9.  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
checks  tbe  school  to  make  certain  that  tbe 
American  children  receive  proper  quality 
education  for  the  money. 

Here  are  two  quotes  that  reveal  the  official 
connection  between  tbe  school  and  the  U.S. 
Government: 

1.  (From  the  ci4>tlon  under  a  picture  in 
tbe  school 'B  1970  Yearbook,  page  256.) 

"On  campus,  Dr.  Phillips  discusses  ISB's 
tolght  future  with  U.S.  State  Department 
Representative  for  Schools,   Mr.   Mannlno." 

3.  (From  the  Schocd's  newspaper) : 

Members  of  tbe  House  Education  Conunlt- 
tee  confer  with  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bangkok  International  School  Association. 
Tbe  Conunlttee  is  interested  in  the  progress 
of  American  students  in  overseas  schools  and 
tbe  quality  of  education  they  receive.  (ISB 
Newspi4>er.  Jan.  30,  1970) 

The  question  that  Is  highlighted  by  my 
case  is  this.  What  does  quality  education 
mean?  Does  It  mean  Just  proper  standards 
of  reading,  writing,  and  math?  Or  does  It  in- 
clude minimum  standards  of  honesty  by 
schod  administrators  In  student  affairs,  and 
mlnlmtun  respect  for  democratic  prlnclplee 
In  student  government,  and  an  example  of 
honesty  when  dealing  with  our  top  XJJB. 
Oovernment  officials? 

A  comatxsaioNAi.  coiocittkx 
We  wrote  to  each  member  of  one  of  tbe 
congreaslonal  committees.  Only  three  mem- 
bers responded.  One  said  the  school  Is  too 
remote.  (It  Is  not  considered  too  remote  for 
committee  member  tripe  to  the  school.)  An- 
other passed  It  off  as  insignificant:  "Will  it 
still  matter  ten  years  from  now?"  he  asked. 
But  a  rather  young,  key  staff  member  Invited 
me  In  to  present  the  evidence.  He  was  prop- 
erly Incensed.  His  reaction  was  the  most  re- 
assuring thing  I  had  seen  about  the  hope 
for  America  as  it  faces  the  "youth  and 
school"  problem.  On  behalf  of  a  congress- 
man he  wrote  to  the  State  Department  Di- 
rector of  Overseas  Schools.  Here  are  the  out- 
standing items  from  his  long,  straight-for- 
ward letter: 

1.  "Humphrey  should  have  been  declared 
the  sophomore  class  president.  .  .  ."  (from 
the  first  baUot  majority  vote) . 

2.  "The  'general  election'  resuUe  .  .  .  are 
questionable  (In  reference  to  the  evidence 
of  ballot-stuffing  on  the  second  ballot). 

3.  (The  Supreme  Court)  "appeal  procedures 
.  .  .  were  obviously  biased  ...  as  to  render 
their  ultimate  utilization  predictable. " 

4.  (He  concluded  his  letter  with  the  firet 
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show  of  courage  that  is,  sel/-oommltment, 
that  any  adult  had  shown.) 

"If  .  .  .  responses  are  not  pertinent  to  tbe 
question  of  the  aUeged  unoonstltutlonality 
...  I  will  become  outqxdcen  against  a  con- 
tinuation of  UJB.  Government  assistance  to 
the  school." 

Finally,  it  appeared,  then  would  be  Jus- 
tice Inside  the  system.  I  had  proven  that 
demonstrations  are  not  necessary. 

powxx  pouncst 

I  sent  the  congressional  letter  to  the  Em- 
bassy in  Bangkok  because  the  cutting  off  of 
school  funds  alarmed  me.  If  It  came  to  that. 
It  wovild  hurt  tbe  students  more  than  tbe 
wroug-doers.  But  I  knew  the  letter  would 
produce  a  serious  response,  for  a  change, 
from  the  Embassy.  It  did. 

The  Ambaaaador  wired  right  back.  The 
school  Superintendent  was  flying  to  Wash- 
ington Immediately.  He  would  talk  to  the 
Congressman  and  to  me.  The  Superintend- 
ent accompanied  by  a  State  Department  of- 
ficer visited  the  congressional  office  at  3:30 
p.m.,  March  4,  1971.  I  was  Invited  into  the 
office  at  4 :00  pjn. 

VERDICT:  The  smiling  faces  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  State  Department  officer 
told  me  the  verdict.  The  congressional  rep- 
resentative announced  apologetically:  "You 
probably  should  have  stayed  in  school  and 
gone  to  that  court,  Brad." 

In  my  surprise,  disgust,  and  anger,  I  was 
not  able  to  think  or  say  much,  especially 
when  I  saw  the  State  officer  laughing.  I  did 
manage  to  ask  If  they  meant  that  I  should 
have  signed  that  oath  against  an  appeal. 
The  congressional  officer  said.  "No,  I  wouldn't 
have  done  that."  "Then  how  could  I  have 
gone  to  that  court?"  I  asked.  There  was  no 
answer. 

Soon,  the  Superintendent  and  tbe  State 
official  announced  that  they  were  leaving. 
Tha  congressional  ofllolal  asked  my  brother 
and  I  to  Btay  a  moment.  "YOU  MUST  FIGHT 
ON"  he  Insisted.  We  left  amazed  and  totally 
disgusted  with  tbe  American  system.  What 
bad  happened? 

THX  ANSWXK  BT  RUKOS 

We  have  received  an  answer  by  rximor  only, 
from  Bangkok. 

1.  After  the  Embassy  white- washed  the 
first  investigation,  they  had  to  make  cer- 
tain there  was  not  a  real  one.  Just  one  or 
two  men  were  involved  in  the  cover-up. 

3.  The  message  tbey  brought  back  In  order 
to  p«vtiade  Congress  not  to  probe  further 
was  that  It  would  embarrass  Thai-American 
relations.  They  were  seizing  on  tbe  far-out 
pretense  that  tbe  school  is  a  Thai  school.  In 
order  to  make  certain  I  did  not  rebutt  the 
pretense  successfully,  they  classlfled  It. 

After  two  years  of  struggle,  tbe  system,  at 
least  short  of  the  very  tap,  has  beaten  me. 
According  to  the  rumor,  those  who  had  done 
wrong  are  also  laughing  at  Bangkok  cock- 
tall  parties  about  how  they  also  "bandied" 
Congress. 

THX  POIMT 

Mr  DxAX  Mb.  Pbbsidbnt:  In  cloalng,  I 
want  to  admit  that  I  am  not  nearly  as 
objective  about  this  case  as  these  pagee  may 
sound  to  me  on  rereading  them.  I  was  de- 
pressed to  the  depths  when  I  first  learned 
that  they  had  cheated  me.  I  was  then 
stunned  to  despondency  when  I  realized 
that  school  ofllclals  including  two  PhJD's 
would  try  to  ruin  my  name  rather  than 
admit  tbe  mistake.  (It  would  have  been 
easy  for  them  at  first  bef<H«  they  got  so 
deeply  Involved  In  the  cover-up.)  Of  course. 
I  am  over  the  shock  now.  but  I  am  none- 
theless disillusioned.  Rather,  I  am  almost 
completely  dlallliiaioned  by  what  the  State 
Department  officials  have  done  to  continue 
the  ooTsr-up.  I  now  understand  perfectly 
well  why  it  Is  that  some  of  tbe  better  stu- 
dents often  become  the  drop-outs  or  the 
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leadera  cf  demonstratians.  But  tboee  an 
not  the  more  Important  polnta. 

The  real  point  Involved  Is  honesty  and 
Integrity  in  the  schools.  Students,  soon  to 
be  Amulcan  adulta.  are  taught  by  example, 
that  cheating,  diabonesty  and  deoqirtlan  pay. 
In  school  student-govenunent,  tliey  learn 
that  democracy  Is  a  mockery.  In  general, 
they  become  disillusioned  with  high  pilnei- 
ples  and  America.  The  results  are  with  us 
now.  and  growing.  But  the  trend  can  be 
reversed.  Judging  from  my  contacts  with 
students  from  almost  every  state  in  the 
UjS.A.  over  this  case,  if  we  can  win  Justice 
without  demonttratioru  In  Just  one  case, 
they  will  be  surprised  but  they  will  see  and 
believe  that  we  can  do  it  in  others. 

If  there  is  a  door  to  student  Justice  at  the 
White  House,  have  I  adequately  exhausted 
other  poeslbllltles  to  Justify  entrance  mto 
that  door  for  conslderatKm  ot  this  caeeT 

Again, 

Slnoerdy  youra, 

BbADVOBD  HUICPHBBT. 
AODKHSfOaC 

On  this  day,  June  IB,  1971,  I  have  given 
up  all  hope  that  I  aball  ever  receive  a  fun 
hearing  In  this  matter.  A  letter  from  the 
Vice  President,  dated  May  7,  1971.  indlcatea 
that  be  has  relied  on  the  same  letter  writer 
In  the  State  Department  to  draft  his  reply. 
A  subsequent  meeting  in  the  White  Houm 
with  one  of  Mr.  Robert  Finch's  summer  In- 
terns, at  which  I  was  represented  by  my 
brother,  resulted  In  tbe  intern  berating  the 
school  officials  for  even  permitting  student 
self -governance  to  the  extent  tbey  had.  These 
were  my  "hearings"  and  the  above  letter  to 
the  President  no  longer  has  any  meaning. 

Instead,  I  am  addreeslng  ttiis  letter  to 
anyone  who  possesses  the  courage,  the  aenae 
of  principle,  and  the  knowledge  of  an  avail- 
able apinoach  to  anyone  of  i^^noprlate  aa- 
tborlty.  who  could  arrange  a  fair  and  honest 
hearing. 

Slncordy. 

BBAO  HUlfPHXBT. 


BICYCXE  USE  SHOULD  BE 
ENCODRAQED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jviy  27.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Joined  in  sponsoring  legislation 
which  would  allow  States  and  communi- 
ties to  use  the  highway  trust  fund  mon- 
eys for  the  devdopment  of  blcyde  lanes 
or  paths.  The  bill  would  also  provide  that 
such  funds  could  be  used  for  the  oon- 
structicHi  of  bicycle  shelters  and  parking 
facilities  and  for  Ucycle  traffic  oontitd 
devices. 

In  my  own  State  of  California  there 
are  many  areas  In  which  blcyde  traffic  is 
almost  as  important  as  automobile  traf- 
fic— and,  I  might  add.  contribute  a  good 
deal  less  to  air  and  noise  pollution.  Ti 
encouraged,  I  am  sure  they  could  become 
a  major  mode  of  transportation  In  many 
areas  of  the  country  and  not  Just  another 
form  of  recreation. 

I  have  noted  with  approval  a  recent 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Vdpe  in  which  he,  too,  encouraged 
the  use  of  bicydes  as  a  serious  mode  of 
transportation.  This  bill  would  assist 
Secretary  Volpe  In  his  proixiaal. 
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EliBiQKNCY  PUBLIC  IMTERBBT 
PBOTBCnON  ACT  ENACTMENT 
XntOED  BY  CONQRS8SMAN  MATNB 
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July  28,  1971 


HON.  WILEY  MATNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BSPBBSKNTATTVK8 

Tuaday.  July  27,  1971 

Ifr.  MATMB.  Mr.  Bpeaka,  I 
pleaMd  to  bave  the  opportunity  to  at>~ 
pear  before  the  House  Saboammittee  oo 
TrtaMportatkm  and  Aeronautics  today 
and  to  testify  en  btiiaU  of  tbe  Emer- 
gency PubUc  Interest  Proteetion  Act. 
with  certain  amendments.  In  view  of  tbe 
urgnoey  of  tbe  need  for  congressional 
action  to  meet  the  crlBes  arising  from 
current  and  Impending  transportation 
stoppages,  I  indnde  In  the  Rbcou  my 
remarics  in  tbe  sidKommlttee  bearings: 


SnzmsHT  or  Coira 


WlLXT  iUrwu 


Mr.  OhAlrman  »nd  M«mb«n  of  this  dls- 
«n»jptot.«H  Buboommlttoe.  X  ■Inoeraty  ap- 
pnelaU  your  Bftortlnc  dm  this  opportnnny 
to  appMir  befcv*  you  sad  testify  on  behalf 
ot  tlM  aaiilast  po«ibl«  rsporttng  snd  mect- 
mant  into  Uw  of  "Ths  BmsrRmcy  PaUlo 
Itatarast  ProtaeUon  Act." 

Z  oospoBsored  the  tntrodnotlon  of  this 
IsglsTstlTe  proposal,  lequastsd  by  President 
Mlaon,  in  ths  91st  Conffeas.  On  the  opening 
day  at  ths  B9nd  Ooogreas.  I  relntroduesd  ths 
lantnagt  of  that  Mil.  updated  for  thla  Oon- 
gnaa.  as  H.B.  Ml.  Praaldent  Nixon  renewed 
hla  nqnast  for  this  leglslatVm.  with  alight 
mnrtttkiatlons,  baton  the  prassnt  Coograss. 
and  I  Joined  in  ooqxnisorlng  H  R,  8flS9  and 
KA.  4Ue.  ktatloal  to  BJL  SSOS  which  was 
tntRNtoesd  by  this  8aboaaunlttse*B  parent 
Conunlttse  chairman.  Oongrassman  8tag- 
geiB.  with  cosponscnh4>  by  ranking  minority 
memher  Oangraasoian  Springer.  I  am  pleased 
that  tbe  Saboommlttee  Is  holding  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  eqMdlte  Its  consideration  and 
enactment  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tlxe  nation  is  again  faced  with  actual  and 
potential  dlqnitea  between  labor  and  man- 
agement in  practically  every  ainimml  of  tbe 
tranqwrtatlon  sector  of  our  economy.  Tkans- 
portatlcn  stoppagea  have  vlctoas  affects  upon 
the  whole  economy,  not  only  of  a  region  di- 
rectly affected  but  also  of  the  entire  w»t<"" 
Hothlng  so  dismays  me,  and  my  ooostttuents, 
as  to  see  bountlfid  banrests  of  com  and  soy 
beana  piled  hl|^  in  the  middle  ot  Iowa 
streets.  aaqxMad  to  detarlontlcn.  aa  local,  re- 
gional or  national  tranqwrtatian  labor  dla- 
putaa  prevent  tbe  ncnnal  flow  ot  eonmeree. 
X  am  sure  it  la  equaUy  frustrating  to  feed- 
deflelent  areaa  that  they  cannot  obtain 
delivery  while  abundant  supplies  are  q>oll- 
Ing  in  the  great  feed-grain  producing  areas 
of  the  lend.  Who  would  not  be  dismayed  by 
the  sight  of  fresh  produce — fruit,  milk.  eggs, 
vegistablea.  rotting  dasplts  the  effocts  to  can. 
dry  or  Ireeae  all  that  can  reasonably  be  proc- 
eesed.  for  failure  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem to  do  the  job,  while  millions  in  our  dties 
face  climbing  prtcea  and  in  some  casss  an 
actual  Insufflfilency  of  food.  BlUlons.  in  wel- 
fare payments,  food  stamps,  strikes  checks 
and  unemployment  benefits,  msan  little  If 
tbace  U  no  food  to  buy. 

lowans  are  not  easily  discouraged.  Tbe 
Iowa  fatmsr  may  seem  a  die-hard  peeslmlst 
as  be  grumbles  about  prioea.  and  most  partie- 
ulaily  about  the  weather  and  certainly 
there  is  indeed  much  to  grumble  about  in 
both  casss — but  come  spring,  tbe  real  na- 
ture of  the  Iowa  farmer  as  an  Incurable 
optimist  shines  through  ss  the  farmer  onoe 
I  tlie  soil  and  plants  anew.  Our 


Iowa  bualneamen  do  not  easUy  give  up, 
either.  It  takea  a  lot  of  harddilp  to  force  an 
lowan  to  admit  he  Is  Uoked— but  gentlemen. 
BMny  IMrane,  oparatlag  Anns  Mg  and  smaU. 
have  bsen  f cteed  by  the  series  o<  transporta- 
tion stoppages  in  lecsat  years  into  abrupt 
cutbacks  in  thsir  business  operations  and 
wtm  meteaalng  frequency  to  bankruptcy. 

We  have  a  number  of  small  plants  In 
Northwest  Iowa  who  have  built  up  their 
businesses  through  dsvtf  (^dng  a  good  quality 
product,  and  a  market  for  that  product:  with 
many  orders  and  tbe  labor  force  and  capital 
goods  to  meet  those  orders.  During  the  so- 
callsd  local  truckacs'  strike  in  Chicago, 
they  could  not  get  parts  or  raw  materials 
needed  for  production  or  to  assure  delivery. 
Many  Northwest  lowans  called  me  during  the 
Chicago  truck  strike  and  during  tbe  various 
railroad  strlkss  which  paralysed  our  North- 
waat  lows  economy  to  a  very  great  extent. 
They  were  desperate  for  materials  and  were 
being  forced  to  lay-off  employees  or  to  close 
their  doon.  Many  survived  only  through 
massive  lay-offs  in  the  end.  or  were  farced 
into  bankruptcy  or  into  forced  flre-ssles  to 
Mg  outside  corporations.  Bach  dislocation  of 
transportetlon  channels  through  strikes  and 
lockouts  has  taken  Its  tOU  in  the  economy  of 
Northwest  Iowa. 

Much  has  been  said  about  tbe  reasons  for 
the  detertoratlon  ot  American  railroads  and 
the  pUi^t  in  whlob  they  are  today — but  in 
my  mind  tbe  greatest  factor  In  more  and 
more  Am^rtf^nM  turning  from  railroads  to 
trucking— especially  their  own  trucks,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  substantial  tocrease  to  fam- 
to-mariwt  trucking  by  farmers,  for  exanvie— 
has  been  the  increasing  inability  of  farmars 
and  businessmen  to  have  'ronfldenoe  to  rail- 
roads delivering  the  goods  on  schedule  be- 
cause of  the  danger  that  delivery  will  be  dis- 
rupted by  stin  another  labor-management 
dispute.  It  Is  not  good  economics  snd  may  to 
time  prodtioe  a  sort  of  anarchy  wlthto  our 
transportotlon  system,  but  many  bualnsssss 
feel  forced  to  acquire  and  operate  their  own 
trucks  to  tiumn  reliability  of  transportatloo 
tor  their  raw  matorials  and  products,  even 
though  tooee  trucks  sre  need  perhaps  only  a 
few  hours  or  days  each  mtk.  or  only  ooca- 
sionally  during  the  year. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  thU  nation  to  tolerate 
oonttoued  tranmtortatlon  dlsputee  so  disrup- 
tive and  Injurious  to  our  national  totarests, 
and  Indeed  detrimental  to  the  short  and 
long-run  interests  of  tranqmrtotlon  labor 
and  transportation  management  alike.  I  do 
not  oontend  tbe  "Knergeney  Public  Interest 
Proteotlon  Act  of  1071"  offers  an  immedlato 
panacea,  but  it  doea  to  my  estimate  provide 
our  best  hope  for  leglslativs  remedies  capable 
of  enaotnkuit  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 


We  have  seen  that  tbe  emergency  strike 
provtBlons  of  the  Ballway  Labor  Act  vlilcb 
now  govern  railroad  and  airline  disputes  do 
not  effectively  protect  the  national  toterast 
to  obtaining  minimum  dislocation  of  trans- 
portation. The  "Kmergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act  of  1971"  abolishes  the  emer- 
gency strike  provisions  of  the  Ballway  lAbor 
Act  which  now  govern  railroad  and  airline 
diqputee  and  instead  builds  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  provid- 
ing additional  proceduree  for  transportotlon 
industries  including  railroad,  airline,  marl- 
time,  longahore  and  trucking,  where  existing 
proceduree  have  too  ottau  failed  to  induce 
the  partlee  to  resolve  their  differences. 

Tliis  Isglslattve  propoeal  strives  for  pro- 
osdures  which  both  reduce  the  number  of 
disrates  resptiing  critical  proportions  and  of- 
fer the  Government  greater  llexiblllty  to 
'*«*""g  wlto  tooee  labor-management  dls- 
putsa  that  persevere  despite  settlement  pres- 
sures. The  propceed  procedures  hopefully  will 
discourage  parties  mm  thinking  that  toey 
might  proAt  from  gufeiiunentel  intervention. 


The  prooedurss  should  also  ensurs  that  gov- 
ernmental aetton.  when  unavoidable,  is  not 
preoipitoiu  and  is  not  more  than  the  mim- 
mum  wssentlsl  to  proteotlon  of  the  public 
toterest. 

The  President  would  have  three  major  new 
procedures  or  options  for  dealing  with  trans- 
portotlon dtspntes  not  settled  wltoto  the 
80-day  "eofding-off"  period  authorized  by 
the  "nift-Hartley  Act.  Theee  include  extend- 
ing toe  "oooUng-off"  period  for  xq[>  to  80 
days,  toe  appointment  of  a  special  board  of 
three  Impartial  persona  to  determine  tmder 
what  conditions  partial  operation  of  tbe 
affected  transportetlon  Industry  Is  possible 
and  feasible,  aikd  toe  appointment  of  an 
Impartial  panel  to  select  and  make  binding 
toe  most  reasonable  final  offer  submitted  by 
a  party  to  toe  dispute.  These  are  most  work- 
able and  most  likely  to  prooMte  a  favoraMe 
dlmete   for   toe  continuance  ot  cdleetlve 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Laiirence  H. 
SQberman  steted  In  an  address  on  March 
18to  before  toe  todustrlal  Relations  Re- 
search Aasoclation  in  New  York  City,  the  bill 
would  allow  only  one  of  these  three  alter- 
native procedures — extended  codlng-off; 
partial  operation;  or  final  offer  selection — 
to  be  ctMsen.  "No  pyramiding  would  be 
aUowed."  I  submit  that  toe  bUl  would  be 
substantially  Improved  by  giving  toe  govern- 
ment even  greater  flexlbUlty  In  dealing  wlto 
emergency  disputes,  by  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  tbe 
options,  in  such  order  ss  be  may  choose  and 
without  use  of  any  Mie  option  being  a  |»«»- 
requlalte  to  toe  use  of  one  or  boto  of  the 
other  options.  Certainly  tbe  President  should 
not  be  forced  to  use  toe  final  offer  selection 
alternative  Inunedlatdy  upon  expiration  of 
the  80  day  cooling-off  period  Just  becauss 
bis  choosing  either  the  additional  SO  day 
cooling  off  period  or  the  partial  operation 
altsmative  would  foreclose  his  utiuiiing  ths 
final  offer  selection  alternative  when  tbe 
other  two  optlona  prove  unsuooessful.  All 
three  optione  should  be  kept  open  by  amend- 
ing Page  4.  Itoe  18  of  the  blU  to  delete  ". 
but  only  one,",  to  any  case,  the  poesibatty 
of  the  President  obooelng  to  exsrolse  bis 
option  for  final  offer  selection  should  ren:aln 
dssplte  his  previously  rescuing  to  toe  addi- 
tional cooling  off  period  or  toe  partial  opera- 
tion alternative.  Otoerwlse  faUure  of  tboss 
two  options  to  aooompUab  settlement  may 
result  In  major  trazwportetlon  stoppages 
through  strikes  and  lockoute,  wlto  the  Con- 
gress sgaln  having  to  step  m  to  legislate 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  lliat's  no  way  to  run  a 
railroad  or  a  country.  UsuaUy  toe  legislative 
aotlon  merely  postpones  a  strike  or  lockout 
deadline,  and  within  weeks  another  strike 
over  toe  same  Issues  which  preclplteted  ths 
last  one  looms  as  a  distinct  poaslbillty. 

■nte  American  people  can  not,  and  will  not, 
any  longer  tolerate  gov^nment  by  crisis— 
and  toey  should  noi  be  asked  to  do  so. 

Oentlemen,  I  further  submit  that  toe 
"ttnergency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act 
of  1971"  would  be  Improved  If  amended  to 
autoorlze  tbe  same  procedures  in  toe  casss 
of  Ttffional  emergenciea  caused  by  strikes  or 
lockouts  In  toe  transportotlon  Industry  ss 
would  be  autoorlzed  to  national  emergencies. 
"Hie  Chicago  truck  strike  was  principally  to 
Chicago  and  a  few  otoer  truck  terminal  cities 
last  year,  and  was  not  a  national  strike — yet 
this  strike  bad  advene  affects  throughout 
the  nation  and  forced  many  businesses 
throughout  toe  middle  west  into  dire  straits, 
some  Into  bankruptcy.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned In  view  of  recent  decisions  regarding 
so-called  "selective  strikes",  which  conceiv- 
ably could  paralyse  substantial  areas  of  this 
nation  without  failing  under  the  definition  of 
"national  emergency  disputes"  as  limited  by 
N.Ii.R,B.  rulings  and  court  decisions. 

Mr.    Chairman,    toe    latest    "Analysis   of 
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Work  atoppages"  available  from  toe  UJB. 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  I^bor 
Statletlos  la  for  toe  calendar  year  1080— yeC 
m  that  year  88300  workers  were  Idled  for 
117,400  man-daya  through  11  major  railroad 
tran^ortatian  work  stoppagea.  18,900  wmk- 
srs  lost  848,800  man^^lays  during  7S  stilkas 
involving  local  and  suburban  transit  and 
Interurban  highway  passenger  transporta- 
tion.  18,400  wortcans  did  not  work  for  180,600 
man-days  m  motor  freight  tranqxxtatlan 
and  warehoostog  because  of  78  disputes  to 
that  segment  of  the  transportation  Industry. 
66,300  smployees  lost  MIJKO  man-days  to 
14  major  air  transportotlon  strikes.  14,100 
workers  to  water  transportation  wwe  idled 
by  SS  disputes  to  that  field,  loeing  1,088XW0 
man-days.  lAOO  workers  engaged  to  trans- 
portation services  lost  9,800  man-days  to  1980 
through  9  strikes  to  that  Industry.  Z  am  sure 
the  statlstloa  for  1970  and  1971,  when  finally 
oompUed  and  published,  will  show  even  fur- 
ther loes  of  man-days  in  the  tranq>ortatlon 
industry,  a  loss  to  our  national  economy  and 
to  the  individual  workers  and  employsrs  to- 
volved  that  to  a  oonaiderable  extent  could 
bave  been  avoided  had  the  "Kmergency  Pub- 
lic toterest  Protection  Act"  before  toe  Com- 
mittee been  enacted  earlier.  Theee  statistics 
do  not  take  into  account  the  mnunwt  of 
Amwrloans  idled  because  of  Inability  of  thetr 
employers  to  obtato  raw  materials  and  parte 
necessary  for  continuation  of  manufactur- 
ing processes  employing  toem,  or  by  toe  to- 
abUlty  of  toelr  amployen  to  move  prodxicte 
to  would-be  customers  because  of  trans- 
portetlon stoppagaa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Paul  Beck  of  Sloiix 
City,  Iowa,  a  realdent  of  toe  Slxto  Oongrea- 
slonal  District  of  Iowa  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  In  this  Congress,  and  toe  Chair- 
man of  toe  Board  of  Sioux  Transportotlon 
Company,  has  been  a  serious  student  and 
observer  of  tbe  transportotlon  stoppage 
crisis.  He  has  prepared  a  stetement  for  this 
Subcommittee  which  I  req>ectfully  reqoeet 
be  made  part  of  toe  record  of  toese  hearings 
and  be  considered  by  toe  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tieven  Stotes  which 
make  up  America's  heartland — Arkansas. 
Colorado,  my  ovm  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  Norto  Dakoto,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakote  and  Texaa — ^jotoed  to  establlto- 
Ing  the  "Mid-America  Oovemors'  Tranqporta- 
tlon  Council.  Tlis  Council  has  taken  respon- 
sibility to  tranq>ortotion  matters  of  concern 
to  Ite  members.  Collectively,  tbe  Stotes  rep- 
resented by  the  Council  have  34.4%  of  toe 
nation's  railroad  mileage,  S7.8%  of  Ita  public 
alrporta,  and  34%  of  Ite  surfaced  roads  and 
streete  mileage.  Tbe  Council  was  established 
in  recognition  of  tbe  common  Interaet  to, 
and  concern  wlto,  transportetlon  as  a  major 
factor  to  toe  economic  future  of  the  member 
Mid-America  Stotea. 

John  P.  Doyle,  Chairman  ot  toe  Mld- 
Amerlca  Oovemora'  Transportetlon  Council, 
a  widely  recognised  expert  to  the  field  of 
transportetlon,  had  hoped  to  be  aMe  to 
appear  and  preeent  detaUed  testimony 
analysing  the  leglalation  before  toe  Commit- 
tee. He  U  unable  to  attMid  toeee  heartogs, 
and  baa  aaked  that  I  submit  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  insert  a  copy  of  the  roedutlon  of 
the  Mid-America  Oovemors'  Ttan^ortetlon 
OouncU.  I  berewito  reqiectfully  requeet  that 
toe  CounoU's  reeolutton  be  Ineerted  to  tbe 
record  of  the  hearings  and  that  tos  vlewe  ex- 
pressed by  the  OonnoU  be  given  the  Subcom- 
mittee's consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  toe  Suboom- 
mlttee,  to  closing  I  believe  toe  "Kmergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act"  wlto  the 
ameiulmente  I  suggested  wmdd  greatly  sup- 
port and  strengtoen  free  cdleottve  bargato- 
ing  in  this  nation.  It  provldss  an  eOeotlve 
approach  whldi  will  provide  for  a  minimum 
of  government  toterferenoe  wlto  free  ooUee- 
tlve  bargaining  and  yet  provide  a  range  of 
options  which  Che  Presldsnt  could  pursue  to 
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protecting  the  Natioiv's  healto  and  safety.  I 
urge  that  the  Subcommittee  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  this  legUlatlon,  assigning 
it  highest  priority.    

acanKSMT  nr  Burruai  or  ELB.  001.  BJBL.  8889. 
AMD  HJL  4116  rr  Path.  Bbck.  OHtniifN  or 
THX  Bosbd,  Sioux  TBAifSPOSTATioir  Com- 
PAirr,  IKC,  Smux  Crrr,  towA,  StrsMZTrxD 
TO  THX  HotrsB  SoeooaofxR^  on  TsAwsFoa- 

TATKUf  AMD  AatOHAOTICS  OT  TBZ  COlOCrrrXB 
OK     IMTOSTATX    AMB    POBnSH     COSUCOCB. 

WAaHnraioir,  D.C..  tavr  87,  1971 

Oentlemen:  I  want  to  thank  toe  Honor- 
able Wiley  Mayne  and  you  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  this  stetement  to  you. 
The  matter  of  strikes  by  labor  unions  m 
general  and  more  specifically  unions  oontit^- 
Ung  all  of  the  transportation  Industry  has 
become  toe  nation's  greatest  deterrent  to 
progress,  and  tbe  prime  reason  for  toe  con- 
tinued higher  Inflst^nr  to  toe  fitoe  of  a  deep- 
ening depression. 

Congress  Itself  miist  accept  toe  principal 
blame  for  the  attitudes  that  prevaU  to  or- 
ganlaed  labor,  first  by  toelr  noilng  toto  toe 
trap  set  by  Preeldent  Johnson,  toe  41%  Con- 
giewBlonal  salary  Increaee,  which  set  toe  pat- 
tern for  the  imreasonable  demands  of  toe 
unintM,  and  sftoond.  by  ftv<'<"e  up  to  this  time 
to  enact  strong  meaningful,  effective  legis- 
lation to  curtail  the  power  of  organised  labor. 
T1^,  gentlemen.  U  toe  opportunity  you  face 
right  now.  the  onMrtuntty  to  oorrect  your 
peat  mlstCkea,  toe  opportunity  to  save  toe 
mt^nnrmnj  at  the  uatiom  and  toe  wdf are  of  toe 
working  man  from  toe  devastotion  created 
by  big  unions  to  the  economy  of  the  nation. 

The  recent  adnUsston  by  Paul  W.  McOraek- 
en.  Chairman  of  toe  Council  of  Koonomle 
Advisors,  that  it  wo\ild  be  "irre^KmslMe'* 
for  toe  administration  to  reach  ite  original 
economic  growto  goals  for  1971,  only  potote 
out  the  ooet  of  Congrees'  failure  to  accept 
Ite  req>onslbillty  to  put  effective  restratote 
aa  excessive  union  rtrmanrts. 

What  is  generally  known  by  every  one.  but 
is  very  rarely  ever  spoken  aloud.  Is  toe  fact 
thai  exceeslve  union  demands  are  usually 
backed  up  by  union  violence,  wtooh  Is  either 
frequently  overlooked  by  local  law  enforoe- 
rnent  agencies,  or  if  the  culprtte  are  appre- 
hended, dragged  on  mterminably  through 
the  cotirts,  wlto  punishment  eventually  wa- 
tered down  or  actually  ellmtoated.  But  never, 
or  very  rarely  Is  any  action  taken  against 
a  union,  and  damagea  coUeoted.  B.M.  901  or 
HJL  8889,  or  HJL  4116,  should  be  amended 
to  provide  that  any  act  of  vUdenoe  com- 
mitted dimng  a  labor  dispute  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  court,  as  prima  facia  evidence 
as  being  committed  by  toe  imlon  and  dam- 
i^ea  should  be  collected  from  toe  union, 
because  most  acte  of  violence  are  planned, 
and  some  are  committed  by  the  oflleers  of 
toe  unions  mvolved,  while  aU  toe  time  they 
publicly  deny  any  connection  with  the  vU>- 
lence. 

These  bills.  HJl.  901,  HJt.  3639,  and  HJL 
4116  are  all  basically  good  bills  as  far  as  toey 
go,  but  I  stron^y  feel  that  toe  blU  that  la 
finaUy  adopted  tooidd  oontato  another 
amendment  and  that  is  to  Incorporate  Sen- 
ator Jack  MlUer's  S.  8888  totroduoed  May  19. 
1970  toto  this  blU  to  make  It  apply  on  a 
regional  basis.  Tlie  disastrous  truck  strike 
of  laet  year  makea  su^  an  amendment  aa 
abaoluto  necessity  as  the  entire  country  sof  • 
f ered  looses  going  into  toe  bHUons  of  doDan 
in  tlUs  strike  even  toough  the  strike  was 
princd^lMkUy  to  Ohlcago  and  a  few  oibor  truck 
terminal  cities,  nils  Chicago  strike  wae  ttH 
adversely  nationwide  and  as  toe  raxidt.  busi- 
nesses as  far  away  as  Wtoston-Salem.  North 
Carolina  and  other  distant  plaoss  ware  forced 
Into  bankruptcy.  We  damn  near  became  a 
casualty  of  that  strike  oursstves,  and  havent 
yet  reoovsred  from  Ite  sffeets. 

One  otoer  amendment  that  aboold  be  put 
toto  the  Mil  that  you  adopt.  Is  to  make  all 
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unions  subject  to  toe  anti-trust  laws.  Wlto 
the  >^gg»MM  of  many  unions,  the  mUltlMl- 
llon  dollar  reeources  toey  control,  they  pose 
a  greater  threat  to  the  Amerioaa  Boonomy 
and  the  American  way  of  life  than  does  any 
monopoly  of  buatoees.  The  walking  nun  t> 
aware  of  irhat  Out  union  boeses  are  doing  to 
him  by  taking  as  much  money  out  of  his 
pocket  by  <"*»♦<""  axid  dues  as  the  new  oon- 
tracte  are  putting  to,  plus  the  Ume  be  is 
losing  during  strikes  promoted  by  toe  unim 
boeees,  (our  Chicago  drivers  lost  nearly  87000 
each  to  tbe  3  monto  Chicago  strike),  plus 
tbe  added  taxes  be  Is  paying  on  his  income 
and  evMythlng  he  buys  and  I  am  sure  that 
to  most  dtlee  that  toe  union  basses  cant 
and  don't  control  toe  vote  of  tbelr  members, 
and  their  members,  your  constituents,  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  oome  out  publicly  to 
support  of  controls  on  toelr  imlon  bossss. 
Some  politicians  might  lose  some  financial 
>»»^irtng  by  acme  unions,  but  toe  rank  and 
file  would  still  support  toe  man  who  will  try 
to  save  toe  nation,  and  toe  jobs  toat  support 
the  naUon.  Ilils  has  been  proven  to  areas 
where  toe  unions  have  spent  millions  to  de- 
feat a  candidate,  only  to  lose  tbe  election. 

H.B.  901.  HJL  3639  and  HJL  4116  are  par- 
ticularly Important  beoaiise  of  the  fact  toey 
relate  to  transportetlon,  toe  one  service  that 
really  effeote  the  coste  of  every  Isst  item  that 
everyone  uses,  and  this  is  toe  reason  that  Is 
so  important  to  get  a  bill  with  the  above 
provisions  enacted  Into  law,  now  I 

I  stocerely  hope  you  will  favocably  con- 
sider toe  suggestions  I  bave  made  and  I 
want  to  agato  thank  you  for  permitting  me 
to  be  a  part  of  this  record. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Paui.  Bkx. 

BsBOLxrnoM 

Whsrees  the  trend  of  several  years  to  trans- 
portation labor  dlsputee  has  been  to  sob- 
Btitote  oongreestonal  action  for  collective 
bargaining;  and. 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  ill-equ4>ped  to 
resolve  specific  labor  dUputes  on  an  ad  boo 
basis,  to  tbe  heat  of  the  controversy,  wlto 
faimees  and  objectivity  to  sll  concerned,  e»- 
pectaUy  to  the  general  public;  and. 

Whereas  the  national  economy  and  tbe  to- 
terest of  toe  member  stotss  of  this  Council 
are  Irreparably  danoaged  by  transportetlon 
wwk  stoppages;  therefore. 

Be  it  rescdved:  TbaX  the  Mld-Amerlca  Oov- 
emors' "nan^Mrtotlon  Oouneil  considers  im- 
perative toe  enactment  of  permanent  leglsla- 
tion  to  prevent  totenuptlons  of  Interstete 
tran^Mrtetlon  ssrvlce  incident  to  stilkss  or 
lock-oute  to  toe  tranqwrtetion  industry  by 
mandating  some  form  of  con^ulsory  arMtra- 
tlon;  and  further. 

Tliat  a  copy  of  thla  reeolutlon  be  trana- 
mltted  to  each  member  of  toe  Congressional 
ddegatton  of  the  member  statee;  to  toe  Sec- 
retary of  TTansportatton:  to  tos  Secretary  of 
Latx^  and  to  the  President  of  toe  United 
Statee. 


VILLAQE  OF  MAPLEWOOD.  MIIIN.. 
OOES  ON  RECORD  AGAINST  OON- 
TZNUINQ  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPBKSKHTA'nVXS 

TuadttJ/,  Jvlw  27,  1971 

ICr.  KARTH.  Mr.  ftieaker.  since  1966 
I  bave  eipieestd  my  OKwaltion  to  UJ9. 
anned  intervention  in  Ibdochina  and 
bave  urged  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  that  area.  It  is  gratifying  to  me 
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that  my  patftidn  is  reodVlnc  wlae  sap- 
port  Iran  tbe  people  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. X  am  pleased  to  include  in  the 
Racoas  at  thla  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Village  Council  of 
the  Village  of  Msplewood.  a  very  large 
community  in  out  district,  nhich  has 
nffldally  requested  our  aovemment  "to 
bring  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  con- 
clusion with  an  due  haste/'  llie  portion 
of  the  minutes  follows: 

BaouLAB  VXiXAOs  Conron.  UwKtaia 

Puranant  to  da»  call  and  notloe  tbereaf ,  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Village  Council  of  the 
Village  of  Maplewood,  Mlnneeota,  was  duly 
called  and  bdd  In  the  OouncU  Chambera  In 
said  Village  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1971,  at 
7:34  PM. 

The  following  members  were  present: 
Mayor  Azdahl,  OouncUwoman  OUon.  Ooim- 
cllmen  OreaTU,  Hangan  and  Wlegert. 

Tbe  following  members  were  absent:  None. 

Mayor  Axdahl  Introduced  the  following 
resolution  and  moved  its  adoption:  71-7-134: 

Whereas,  tbe  United  States  has  been  tn- 
volved  in  a  war  In  South  iMt  Asia  for  ant 
a  decade;  and 

Whereas,  continuation  of  this  war  levies 
an  awesome  burden  on  the  United  States 
society  and  economy. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  we  the 
Council  of  Maplewood,  Minnesota,  a  VUIage 
of  over  28,000,  urge  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  do  all  possible  to  bring  the  war  in  South 
East  Asia  to  a  conclusion  with  all  due  haste, 
to  conserve  lives  and  to  redirect  the  nraney 
and  talents  there  being  consumed  to  solu- 
tion of  our  critical  domestic  problems. 

Seconded  by  Councilman  Wlegert.  Ayes — 
all. 

State  of  Minnesota.  County  of  Bamsey, 
VUIage  of  Maplewood, 

I.  the  undersigned,  being  the  duly  quail- 
fled  and  appointed  Clerk  of  the  VUlags  of 
Maplewood,  Minnesota,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  have  carefully  compared  tbe  attached  and 
foregoing  extract  of  minutes  of  a  regular 
meeting  at  the  Village  of  Maplewood,  held  on 
tbe  16th  day  of  July,  1971.  with  the  original 
on  file  In  my  office,  and  the  same  Is  a  full, 
true  and  complete  transcript  therefrom  In- 
sofar as  the  same  relates  to  the  war  In  South 
East  AsU. 

witness  my  hand  as  such  Clerk  and  tbe 
corporate  seal  of  the  Village  this  19th  day 
of  July,  1971. 

Locnxx  B.  , 

VtUage  Clerk.  Vittage  of  Maplevood.  Miim. 


OET  THE  aWHB  OFF  THE  STREETS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nuMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  apea^er.  the  toll  con- 
tinues to  climb.  Over  the  week-end,  more 
people  were  shot  and  killed,  more  peo- 
ple were  shot  and  wounded — shot  with 
hand  guns.  Others  were  frightened  or  in- 
timidated or  robbed  by  criminals  brand- 
ishing hand  guns,  Imbued  with  a  false 
sense  of  bravado  by  the  piece  of  lethal 
metal  In  their  hands. 

The  need  for  effective  hand  gun  legis- 
lation has  never  been  more  immediate.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of  the 
growing  number  of  hand  gun  victims  and 
to  take  note  of  the  growing  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  citizens  to  see  Con- 
gress take  acti<Hi  on  this  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WMAL-TV,  channel  7  in  Washington, 
has  been  broadcasting  a  series  of  edi- 
torials calling  for  hand  gim  controL 
They  point  out  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  do  it.  Tbe  transcript  of  the  first 
in  the  series  follows: 

Or  tkb  Omfs  Orr  thx  Snzrrs 

A  Navy  Commander  and  his  19-year-old 
■Mi  are  shot  dead  at  a  traffic  light  near  their 
boms  In  Annandale.  Gunned  down  In  front 
of  their  famUy  after  an  outing  to  celebrate 
this  nation.  A  Silver  Spring  man,  who  sur- 
vived World  War  Two.  is  shot  dead  In  front 
of  his  mother.  Ounned  down  In  a  cheap  hold- 
up In  the  land  of  freedom.  Near  the  VS. 
Otpltot,  two  coeds  are  raped  rq>eatedly  at 
gunpoint.  After  an  outing  to  a  waterfront 
landmatt.  a  Prince  Georges  County  wife  is 
raped  and  murdered.  What  these  violent 
erlmes  have  in  common  Is  that  they  were  all 
committed  with  the  aid  of  guns.  This  com- 
munity Is  living  In  a  shadow  of  terns',  cre- 
ated by  tbe  fear  that  any  life  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  senseless  shooting.  The  menace 
U  the  gun  on  the  ttreet.  With  a  gun,  any 
punk  finds  hlmoelf  with  power  of  life-and- 
dsath  over  the  unprotected  citizen.  Lefa  get 
the  gun*  off  the  streets.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  do  It.  You,  the  people,  can  make 
Congress  act  right  now.  As  broadcasters  serv- 
ing this  community,  we  will  continuously 
and  aggressively  fight  to  "Get  the  guns  off 
the  streets."  Starting  today  and  continuing 
dally,  we  will  report  crimes  committed  with 
the  aid  of  a  gun.  Bach  day  we  will  luge  you. 
the  citizens  of  this  community,  to  write  a 
member  of  Congress  demanding  that  Con- 
gress "Get  the  guns  off  the  streets."  We'll 
give  the  name  and  address  of  a  member  of 
Congreas  each  day.  For  example.  If  you  live  In 
VlrgLila,  you  can  write  Senator  William  B. 
Bpmig  Jr.,  UjB.  Senate,  Washington,  D.O. 
TcU  him  to  get  the  guns  off  tbe  streets. 


July  28,  1971 


FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SCIEN- 
TIBTS  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON 
THE  UNDERSEA  LONG-RANQE 
MISSILE  SYSTEM  (ULMS) 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  imnrasovA 
IN  THE  HOITSB  OF  RBPREBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
Dr.  Herbert  Scoville  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
testify  concerning  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget.  The  testimony  he  sub- 
mitted included  a  position  paper  on 
T7LMS  .approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  and  by  its  strategic  weapons 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DLMS  idea  is  a  good 
one.  It  must  not  become  another  com- 
pulsive reaction  to  an  exaggerated  or 
imaginary  threat  which  never  material- 
izes or  appears  in  an  unanticipated  form. 
The  federation's  recommendations  are 
good  ones: 

(1)  The  commencement  of  a  construction 
and  deployment  program  for  ULMS  Is  not 
required  at  this  time  by  any  foreseeable  risk 
to  the  V3.  P0I.ABIS-P08BnX>N  deterrent 
force.  To  do  so  now  might  only  resxilt  In  ex- 
pMulve  outlays  for  a  system  optimized 
against  the  wrong  threat. 

(3)  Research  and  development  should  be 
oonttnued  on  advanced  missile  submarine 
systems  on  a  broad  front  so  that  the  V& 


would  be  able  to  deal  with  any  qiedflc  threat 
If  It  should  develop.  This  should  Include 
small,  as  well  as  large,  submarines.  The  pro- 
posed 9110  mUUon  FT  1973  budget  Item  for 
UUC8  should  be  reviewed  In  detail  to  see  If 
It  Is  warranted  in  the  Ught  of  the  laok  of 
requirement  to  construct  new  submarlnss  In 
tbe  near  future. 

An  alert  and  frugal  Congress  will  heed 
these  recommendations. 

The  complete  statement  follows: 
ftoaunoN  or  Ambican  ScmtriBTs  Poucr 

SrAnocxifT  ON  thk  Ukdkisxa  Loifo-RANca 

Miiwn.«  Stbtxk  (UIjMS) 
(Prepared    for    Submission   to    the    Senate 

Armed  Services  Committee,  May  3, 1971) 

In  Flsoal  1971,  the  Defense  Department 
funded  (46  million  for  the  developmant  of 
a  new  Underssa  Long  Range  Missile  System. 
ULMS.  9110  million  Is  m  the  FT  1973  budget 
for  thla  same  project,  which  Is  to  provide  the 
optkn  to  augment  or  eventually  modernize 
the  sea  based  portion  of  our  missile  forces. 
The  9110  mllll<m  U  slated  to  be  primarily  for 
ooatlnued  tsfthnioal  trade-off  sttidles,  pre- 
liminary submarine  and  fadlltles  design,  and 
dsslgn  work  on  the  power  i>lant  and  naviga- 
tion, gxUdanoe.  fire  control  and  launcher  sys- 
tems. Since  ULMS  will  be  a  new  strategic 
syst«n  which,  when  developed  and  deployed, 
oould  eventiially  cost  tens  of  bllllans  of  dol- 
lars. It  Is  Important  to  evaluate  this  program 
before  commitments  are  made  which  would 
prove  difficult  to  retraot. 

I.   NATUXK  or  THX  DSmzXHT 

At  the  present  time,  U.S.  strategic  security 
depends  on  maintaining  a  secure  deterrent 
force  which  is  capable  of  producing  unac- 
ceptable damage  in  retaliation  after  any  pos- 
sible first  strike.  This  deterrent  now  consists 
of  the  Invulnerable  POLARIS  fleet  of  41  sub- 
marlnee — 666  missiles,  supported  by  1,064 
ICBMS  in  hardened  sUos  and  about  500  Inter- 
continental bombers.  WhUe  the  ICBMs  and 
bombers  cannot  now  be  destroyed  In  a  first 
strike,  they  could  appear  to  become  vulner- 
able In  the  future  as  the  Soviets  deploy  ac- 
curate MIBVs  on  their  missile  forces.  There- 
fore tbe  sea  baaed  f<noe  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  deterrent.  There  Is  no  foreseeable  threat 
to  POLARIS  short  of  a  large  nationwide  So- 
viet ABM,  and  this  would  be  countered  by 
the  replacement  of  the  POLARIS  mlasUe  by 
POSEIDON  to  provide  a  total  of  more  than 
6,000  warheads.  A  sufficiently  restrictive  ABM 
limitation  agreement  at  SALT  oould,  of 
oourae,  completely  eliminate  this  risk. 

n.  roasisi  i  LONo-BAitaz  thsxatb  to  pouuus 
At  tbe  moment,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
potential  long  term  threat  to  POLARIS  ts  un- 
known slnoe  there  Is  no  foreseeable  technol- 
ogy which  could  neutralize  this  detorent 
force.  However,  If  a  danger  arises,  it  oould 
oome  from  two  general  developments.  ABMa 
and  ASW.  For  an  ABM  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
POHBLUON,  It  would  have  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  a  minimum  of  several  thousand  war^ 
heads  whloh  oould  be  concentrated  on  a  few 
Soviet  targets.  It  would  be  a  trwnendous 
problem  for  the  defense  to  overcome  such 
simple  saturation  tactics.  Other  counter- 
measures  would  undoubtedly  also  be  effeo- 
tlve. 

In  principle,  the  ABM  might  be  designed 
to  destroy  the  POSEIDON  mlssUe  and  Its 
waiheads  shortly  after  launch  and  before  the 
Individual  warheads  had  time  to  separate. 
But  this,  too.  presents  awesome  problems 
since  the  defense  interceptor  woxild  have  to 
destroy  its  targets  within  a  few  minutes  at 
their  launch  and  as  far  away  as  3,600  mllss 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  if  technically 
feasible,  such  a  system  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily expensive  and  wo\ild  require  long 
lead  times  for  development  and  deployment, 
thus  providing  ample  opportunities  to  devel- 
<9  oountermeasuzes. 
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The  problems  In  creating  an  ASW  system 
irhloh  could  neutralize  the  POLABI8- 
F06EIDON  system  appear  extremely  dunoult 
for  the  Soviets.  These  submarines  can  ctp- 
srate  over  iw«in«Tia  of  square  miles  of  open 
ocean  on  all  sides  of  the  Sovlat  Union.  It 
XDight  be  feasible  for  the  Russians  to  locate 
and  track  a  single  submarine  and  destroy 
It  coincident  with  a  coordinated  attack  on 
the  VS.  continent.  But  it  seems  an  almost 
iDoonceivable  task,  with  foreseeable  tech- 
nology, to  destroy  about  SO  submarines 
■Imultaneously;  this  Is  the  number  whloh 
might  be  found  on  station  at  one  time.  The 
United  States  has  over  many  years  spent  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  ASW  and  does  not 
even  approach  such  a  c^Mblllty.  Tbe  Soviets 
are  weU  behind  the  UB.  In  this  field  and 
have  for  geographic  reasons  alone  a  much 
more  difficult  task.  Tbe  Russians  do  not  con- 
trol tbe  land  masses  adjacent  to  many  ocean 
areas,  thus  complicating  tremendously  the 
deployment  of  a  detection  and  tracking  sys- 
tem. 

Even  If  by  some  technological  break- 
through It  were  possible  to  make  the  oceans 
transparent  so  that  submarines  could  be 
continuously  located,  and  this  ts  most  un- 
likely, it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
mechanism  for  destroying  aU  the  sub- 
marlnee  at  a  given  moment.  After  aU,  the  at- 
mosphere is  transparent  to  radar,  but  no  one 
has  any  Idea  of  how  to  destroy  bombers  on 
air  alert  or  how  to  buUd  an  ABM  system 
which  could  provide  protection  to  the  popu- 
lations. For  the  Soviets  to  deploy  attack  sub- 
marines or  surface  craft  so  that  they  oould 
destroy  all  theee  VS.  submarlneB  at  a  specific 
Instant  would  seem  virtually  impossible.  A 
wide  variety  of  oountermeasuree  against  such 
tactics  would  be  avaUable  to  UJ9.  forces. 
Furthermore,  tbe  Soviets  cannot  rely  on  kill- 
ing POLARIS  submarlnee  with  ballistic  mis- 
siles slnoe  the  subs  oould,  at  normal  cruslng 
speeds,  move  out  of  tbe  lethal  area  around 
tbe  aiming  point  during  the  time  of  flight  of 
tbe  missile.  AU  theee  factors  combine  to  lead 
to  the  InescapaMe  conclusion  thai  our 
POLARIS  deterrent  fieet  will  not  be  threat- 
ened In  the  coming  decade  and  probably  not 
in  tbe  neat  as  wtil.  The  Soviets  might  devel- 
op a  partially  effective  ASW  defense  In  the 
restricted  waters  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
UBBJt.,  but  not  In  the  open  oceans.  The 
UnlAed  States  would  have  ample  warning  to 
take  counteraction  If  it  saw  such  a  capabil- 
ity developing. 

m.    TTUCS    DESIGN    OPTIONS 

Nevertheless,  since  the  SLBM  force  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  VS.  deterrent,  and  slnoe 
submarine  missiles  tend  to  stabilize  the 
strategic  balance,  It  is  prudent  to  carry  out 
reeearch  on  new  submarine  systems  which 
might  have  decreased  vulnerability  in  the 
event  that  such  technological  breakthroughs 
occurred  In  the  distant  future.  However,  at 
the  moment,  the  nature  of  the  threat  is  stiU 
unltnown  so  it  would  certainly  be  premature 
to  build  any  actual  submarlnee.  We  do  not 
even  know  whether  the  new  system  should 
be  designed  to  overcome  ABM  or  ASW  or 
both.  The  design  criteria  oould  vary  radlcaUy 
for  one  or  tbe  other.  For  example.  If  It  were 
ABM,  then  the  number  of  missiles  and  war- 
heads and  their  Inflight  inviilnarablllty  to 
nuclear  explosions  are  the  critical  factors.  If 
It  were  ASW,  multiplicity  of  submarines, 
quletnees,  reduced  acoustic  refiectlvlty  and 
the  ablll^  to  operate  over  wider  ocean  areas 
and  at  great  depths  and  rest  on  the  bottom 
appear  most  important.  These  latter  factors 
argue  for  smaller,  perhaps  faster  submarines, 
with  fewer  but  longer  range.  lower  payload 
mlssUee,  while  the  former  argue  for  bigger 
submsrlnee  with  many  large  payload  mlssUes. 
Even  if  the  decision  were  that  the  ULMS  de- 
sign should  be  optimized  against  an  ASW 
threat,  which  wotUd  seem  likely  since  there 
are  other  ways  of  dealing  with  ABMs  than 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

buUdlng  new  submarines,  there  will  be  many 
trade-offs  depending  'on  the  nature  of  the 
developing  ASW  threat.  whl<^  Is  presently 
only    a    specrUatlon    In    the    eyes    of    VS. 

planners. 

IV.     XXCOmcXNSKD    nUCB    FBOQBAIC 

Clsarly  It  Is  premature  to  freeze  on  an 
ULMS  design  In  the  near  future.  The  poten- 
tial threat  neither  requires  sudi  apeed  nor 
pemdts  firm  decisions  on  the  nature  of  the 
system.  The  administration  proposal  for 
trade-off  studies  would  seem  to  recognize 
this,  but  the  budgeting  of  $110  million  for 
FT  1973  and  the  reference  to  submarine  and 
faculty  design  might  indicate  a  froezlng  on 
the  nature  of  the  system  whloh  would  not  be 
warranted  at  this  time.  This  fear  la  further 
supported  by  Secretary  Laird's  statements 
over  the  past  year  on  the  need  to  make 
"tough"  and  "e]q>enslve"  dedalons  within  the 
next  13  months.  There  are  r^Kirts  that  ULMS 
will  be  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
POLARIS  and  ccury  60%  more  large  mlsaUes 
with  MIRVs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Navy  is  not 
prematurely  extending  its  outdated  and  ooet- 
ly  phUosophy  of  large  battleships  and  large 
carriers  to  large  submarines.  ULMS 
could  become  another  example  of  rush- 
ing Into  costly  programs  to  react  to  an 
Imaginary  threat  Just  because  more  advanced 
submarine  technology  Is  available.  Instead 
of  deploying  new  submarines,  we  should 
prosecute  research  and  development  on  a 
broad  front,  small  submarines  as  well  as  large, 
so  that  if  a  threat  should  actually  develop  we 
would  be  In  a  better  poeltU»i  to  deal  with  It 
Instead  of  one  which  never  arises.  Any  new 
kmgw  range  missile  should  be  compatible 
with  ««igMng  platforms  In  the  event  that  no 
new  model  sutunarlne  is  required. 

V.    SUICMAKT 

(1)  The  commencement  of  a  construction 
and  deployment  program  for  ULMS  Is  not 
required  at  this  time  by  any  foreseeable  xlsk 
to  the  U.S.  POLARIS-POSEIDON  deterrent 
force.  To  do  so  now  might  only  result  In  ex- 
pensive outlays  for  a  system  optimized 
against  the  wrong  Uireat. 

(3)  Reeearch  and  development  should  be 
continued  on  advanced  missile  submarine 
systems  on  a  broad  front  so  that  the  VS. 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  any  specific  threat 
If  It  should  develop.  This  should  Include 
small,  as  weU  ss  large  submarines.  The  pro- 
posed 9110  mlUlon  FT  1973  budget  Item  for 
UIjMS  should  be  reviewed  In  detaU  to  see  If 
It  Is  warranted  In  the  ll^t  of  the  lack  of 
requirement  to  construct  new  submarines  In 
the  near  future. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  FOURTH  OF 
JULY 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEIYh 

or  »iA«Hs«;HUttans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
when  all  we  hear  Is  what  is  wrong  with 
our  country,  I  thought  that  the  follow- 
ing article,  dealing  with  negative  crit- 
icism, would  provide  some  real  "food  for 
thou^t"  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  editorial 
which  appeared  July  1,  1971  in  the  An- 
chor newspaper  of  the  diocese  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.: 

FourrH  or  Jtot 

Most  people  are  quite  happy  to  greet  holi- 
days because  they  mean  an  added  day  from 
work  OT  a  welcomed  long  wedcend.  The  forth- 
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coming  Fourth  of  JiUy  holiday  is  no  esoep- 
tlon.  Ihere  wiU  be,  of  course,  the  aoeom- 
panylng  accidents  and  tragedies  that  fonov 
In  the  wake  of  theee.  And  that  is  a  most 
unfortunate  aspect  of  every  holiday. 

But  this  Fourth  of  July  weekend  should 
be  a  time  i^en  Americans  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  their  eoontry.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
reasoning defense  of  everything  that  tbe 
United  States  has  ever  done.  But  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  accepting — and  hi^ipily — that  we  ara 
citizens  of  this  country,  that  It  has  been  and 
la  a  great  nation,  that  each  dtlsen  has  the 
obligation  of  strengthening  the  nation  In  the 
good  that  it  sets  out  to  do. 

Negative  criticism,  a  tearing  down  of  the 
nation,  the  desire  to  overturn  Its  institu- 
tions, these  are  the  actions  not  only  of  a  poor 
citizen  but  of  an  unthinking  person.  Let  de- 
struction have  Its  way  and  aU  that  is  left 
wlU  be  a  vacumn.  And  Into  thla  vacuum  wlU 
flow  disorder  and  confusion  and  chaos.  And 
one  who  seeks  after  disorder  and  oanfuatOD 
and  chaos  Is  a  sick  person,  IndeetL 


EFFECTS  OF  INSECTICIDES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WiaOOHSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  OBE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  (me  cannot 
study  the  subject  of  DDT  and  other 
chlorinated  tiydrocarboDs  long  before 
coming  across  the  name  of  Charles  WUr- 
ster,  a  professor  of  environmental  sci- 
ences at  the  State  University  of  New  Yoxk 
at  Stony  Brook. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Wiuster  has 
atteou>ted  to  bring  to  public  attention 
the  problems  associated  with  an  endless 
use  of  insecticides.  He  recently  summa- 
rized the  work  he  and  other  scientists 
have  dcme  in  this  field  in  a  paper  on  the 
"Effects  of  Insecttddes"  which  was  pre- 
sented a  few  weeks  ago  at  an  intona- 
tional  conference  in  Finland. 

In  that  paper  Dr.  Wurster  discusses 
the  pr(9)ertieB  of  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons, their  effects  an  birds,  fish,  and 
humans,  their  human  health  imidlca- 
tions  and  the  alternative  available  to 
their  use — namely,  integrated  control 
techniques. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wurster  concludes 
that— 

llie  current  exceasiva  dependence  on  in- 
secticides. eq;Mclally  persistent  ohloclnatad 
hydrooartens,  seams  filled  with  troutalaa  for 


He  explains  why  in  this  exoell«it  paper 
which  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  all  those 
concerned  about  the  degradation  of  our 
environment: 

Xmcia  or  iMSzuririiiia 

INTSOOUCnOH 

World  opinion  has  been  awakening  to  a 
variety  of  man-made  environmental  ^ob- 
lems  during  the  past  few  years,  and  few  at 
these  have  received  more  public  debate  than 
"the  pesttoide  proMem."  Strtmg  emotions  are 
evidEBd  tn  people  when  they  get  the  Mea  that 
they  or  other  animals  are  being  poisoned, 
regardlasa  of  whether  tbe  tlireat  is  real  er 
imagined.  "The  pesticide  probtem"  is  by  no 
means  a  single  problem,  but  instead  oonalBts 
of  a  host  of  individual  and  highly  diverse 
problems  depending  an  the  pesticide  and 
olreumztanoes  involved.  In  considering  the 
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I  or  pMtlrtiliii  on  Dfld-Urcat  ( 
>  to  organlM  my  nbuDdi  into  I 
tonofalsff  onlj  on  t) 
fl(  pMMddfM  thftt  Mam  moat  tm^arUiit.  mmI 
wnttttin  aoaah  tbat  iW>Mn  !■■  ortUoal  In 

IIM  ivocd  "pwttolda"  l«  f«n«aU7  appUad  to 
aof  tibaotfeal  tbat  la  oaad  to  kUl  paata,  tmt  Z 
ataan  laatiUit  miaiU  to  loaaetlddaa.  Tta*  vazl- 
oua  taaatlsldai;  fnnglckhia.  rodantlaldaa,  and 
namatonlrtaa.  oattatnly  Introduoa  imblaaaa  oC 
taiair  own.  bat  tt  la  my  tmpnaalan  that  tliay 
ai*  fananlly  laaa  aariooa  and  wUlaaiml 
than  as*  tha  tnaantlrrtria  prohlama  In  any 
•vant,  Z  oannoc  dlaeoaa  thaaa  othar  paatlddaa 
with  any  nal  oompatanca.  and  wUl  thacafora 
laava  tbair  oaoaldvatlon  to  othais  (Uoon, 
IMT). 

tmaawmmmn  uummutiuuma 

Tha  InaaetlaUlaa  can  roughly  tM  dlTldad 
into  two  la>fo  groapa  thoaa  that  ara  atabia 
(pacal^ant)  and  tlkoaa  that  an  not.  TIM 
nan>patalrtaBt  Inaaotleldaa  eumntly  In  uaa 

(<yBrtan.  1007).  Batog  rtiwiHaally  uoatabla. 
thay  do  not  rataln  thalr  original  Idanttty  and 
aModatad  btologloal  actlTlty  atiWWntly  long 
to  panntt  tham  to  ha  tran^Mrtad  to  dlatant 
raglana.  IfOat  of  tham  break  down  rapidly 
Into  noo'tozlc  produotL  Tha  affaota  of  thaaa 
non-paralatant  Inaaetloldaa  ara  ttianCora  pri- 
marily raatrlotad  to  tha  traatad  araaa,  and 
thalr  raaiduaa  do  not  aooumulato  aztanilvrty 
In  ttM  bloaphara. 

Thla  la  not  to  auggaat  that  oaganophoa- 
phataa  and  oaibamataa  do  not  poaa  prob- 
lauia,  howfar.  %"»**  of  tha  ocganopboa- 
phataa.  antii  aa  Paratblon.  Syatoz.  and  TKFP. 
ara  aitramaly  toodo.  making  them  potontlally 
haaaidoua  to  farm  penonnel  and  other  non- 
targat  oaganlama  that  may  ba  praaant  in  tha 
Tldnlty  at  tha  appUoatlon  (UA  Department 
of  Haalth.  Atuoatlan  *  Welfare.  lBa0) .  Other 
oeganopboaphatae,  Inelodlng  Malathlnn. 
OUorthloci,  Dibrom.  Bonnel,  and  DlytoiaA. 
have  lower  aento  taatettiaa  to  Tartabrataa 
than  haa  ZXIT,  and  DDT  la  not  an  aapeelaUy 
nthaa  eomparad  with  moat 


Another  major  problem  with  eona  non- 
penutant  taaaetleidee  in  oommon  with  many 
other  inaeetieldee.  la  thalr  tandanoy  to  ba 
dlaiuptlra  wtthln  Inaeet  oommtxnltlea,  often 
aggravating,  rather  than  aDarlatlng.  tnaeet 
aoBtrol  problama  (Bcaeh,  1910:  Hoffaker. 
1071).  By  deatraylng  benefldal  tnaeete  that 
ara  natmml  ennnlea  of  tha  peata.  and  by 
ailmtnatlng  tha  aoaeeptibla  Indlrldnala,  uaa 
of  ineectioldee  may  ganeiato  outbraaka  of 
Inaaotlolda-raalBtant.  inlnrloaa  liiaauta  that 
are  far  wocaa  than  thoae  whleh  eilatad  prior 
to  the  treatment.  Tha  eolntlon  to  moat  of  tha 
problema  wltb  noB-peraUtent  Inaeotleldea  In- 
TOlTee  earefal  regulatloa  and  wlae  ueage 
when  neoeeeary.  rather  than  a  oomplato  pro- 
hibition of  thalr  nae. 

Howarer  aarere  tha  affeete  of  noti-petalat- 
ent  Inaeetieldee  may  be,  they  ara  prlno^tally 
reetrleted  to  tha  vlelnlty  and  time  of  appU- 
eatlon.  Tliay  oannot  beeome  a  wortd  problem 
by  oontamlnattng  or  affeottng  non-targat  or- 
ganiama  to  araaa  that  areremoto  In  dlatanoe 
or  In  time  from  the  treated  araaa.  In  thla 
regard  they  eontraat  dramatlotily  with  tha 
pecaiatent  inaeotleldea,  and  Z  win  thareCore 
aooord  primary  attanUon  to  tha  latter  In  thla 


unintended  effeete  oan.  and 
thooaanda  of 


tha 

thereby  tovolvtng  a 
gat  orgamana.  TIm 
hydrooaibon  (OH)  oi 
have  thua 


oonfeia  ananttealy 
Ineeotlolde  beeanae  Ita 
Mtlmaa  do. 
mUea  and  many  yean 
tlma  of  applleatlan, 
variety  of  non-tar- 
eblortnatad 
organoehlocine  IneenH- 
ona  of  the  worldii 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

moet  aariooB  poOutlai  proUama.  mvolvlng 
many  nonacricultural  mteraata  and  vahiee. 
Tbla  family  of  Inaeottoldee  inatudea  IX>T,  Al- 
drin.  Dltidrln,  leodrln.  Xndrln.  Oblordana. 
TModrln.  Heptaohlor,  StrObane,  Ttaaphene, 
mm:,  and  a  few  othera. 

Of  thla  group,  DOT  haa  been  by  tar  the 
moat  widely  mannfaetorad  and  ^ipUed: 
nearly  •  thonaaral  «««"««"  (10*)  pounda 
(1.M  X  10*  kg)  o<  DDT  baa  been  prodoaed  to 
the  United  Btatea  akuM  ainee  1944  (VIg  1. 
VM.  Department  of  Agrleolttire,  1970).  Vlo- 
ductlon  waa  19S  million  poonda  (08.8  x  10* 
kg)  in  1909  (tha  lateat  year  for  whldi  data 
are  available) ,  which  la  ]UBt  under  tha  star- 
age  lato  of  146  milUoa  pounda  (05.9  x  10* 
kg)  prodooad  annually  during  tha  1900b.  Tba 
wotld'a  largaat  DDT  manufaotnzlng  plant, 
and  now  the  only  one  In  the  United  Statea.  la 
that  at  tha  Montioee  Cihanikial  Oorporatlon 
In  Loa  Angrtee.  The  data  In  Fig.  1  farther 
ahow  that,  except  In  one  year  (1907) .  more 
DDT  haa  boMi  and  oontlnuea  to  ba  produced 
annuaUy  In  the  United  SUtea  than  the  total 
for  Aldrln,  Chlordana,  Dteldrln,  Kndrtn,  Hap- 
taehlcr,  Strobana,  and  T0n4>hena,  ooaablned. 
Althou^  we  read  that  DDT  u  being  "re- 
etrleted'' and  "pbaaed  out"  in  many  ooun- 
triea.  It  contlnuee  to  ba  uaad  in  greater  quan- 
titlea  than  any  other  Inaectlelda. 

Aa  we  oontlnue  to  add  to  tha  8  thoueand 
mllUon  (10*)  pounda  of  DDT  already  ralaaaed 
into  the  environment,  and  with  aome  un- 
known traction  of  It  atlll  circulating  In  the 
bloephere,  It  ahoxUd  hardly  be  aurprlatng  that 
DDT  poaee  by  far  tha  moat  aarloua  of  our  per- 
aistant  peatlelde  probleme.  Z  btfleva  that 
DDT  haa  had  a  greater  impaot  on  non-targat 
organlame  and  aeoeyatama  than  haa  any  other 
peatldde.  and  poaaltfly  a  greater  one  than  all 
other  peetleldee  combined.  For  theae  raaaona, 
and  to  taring  the  ieeua  up  to  date  and  cor- 
net miatnformatlon,  I  ebaU  dlseuaa  the  OH 
inaeottolde  problem  In  aoma  detail,  with  pri- 
mary emphaala  on  XXfT  (O.  P.  Wurater, 
1900a).  The  pdydUoclnated  blphenyla 
(FCBe),  a  mixture  cf  OH  compounda  ot  In- 
duatrlal  origin  (need  aa  plaetleliria.  flame  ra- 
tardanta,  inaulatlng  flulda,  adheaivea,  ato.) 
that  ara  wldaapread  In  Nature  and  exhibit 
environmental  bebavlar  whlA  la  almllar  to 
that  of  tha  pesaiatant  InaeeUeidea,  may  alao 
repreeent  a  aarloua  environmental  haaard 
(PeakaU  *  Unoer,  1970).  The  POBe  are  an- 
other example  of  the  large  acale  releaae  of  a 
material  Into  tha  environment  before  ade- 
quate reaaareh  on  their  potential  environ- 
mental Impaot  had  been  performed. 
Properties  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbona 

To  appreciate  the  environmental  behaviour 
of  the  CHa.  along  with  the  aimnclatert  haaarda 
which  they  poee  to  various  non-target  or- 
ganlame. It  la  naceeaary  to  undaretand  thalr 
propertlea.  Their  behaviour  reaulta  from  the 
combination  of  the  following  four  prop- 
ertlea: 

1.  JfoMltty.  CHa  imfortunately  do  not  re- 
main where  they  are  applied.  By  varloua 
mechanlama  they  enter  the  air  and  aurfaoe 
watara,  to  ba  dlaperaed  over  great  diataneea 
within  world  circulation  patterna  (O.  F. 
Wurater,  1909a). 

Although  theae  mateilala  have  very  low 
VH>our  preaauree.  voUtUlxatlon  la  an  Im- 
portant maohaniam  whereby  thay  paaa  Into 
the  air  (Bdwarda.  1906).  Oodlamiatlon  with 
water  faellltotaa  thair  paaaage  into  air  from 
wet  aurfaoae  (Bowman  et  oI..  1964) ,  and  OHa 
adaorbad  to  partleulatea,  eq;>eclally  aoil  par- 
ttdaa.  and  ailatlng  aa  auapenalona,  are  alao 
dlapnaed  to  remote  raglona  by  tha  wlnda 
(Btaebrough  et  al..  1968) . 

Exceptionally  low  water  aoIubUltlea  do  not 
prevmt  theee  conq>ounda  from  being  trans- 
ported In  very  diluto  aotutlon  by  flowing  wa- 
ter, but  the  tmnaport  capacity  of  water  la 
greatly  Inereaeed  by  the  tendency  of  CHa  to 
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form  auapenalona  in  water  and  to  adaorb  to 
partlcnlataa,  aU  of  whleh  paaa  downatreaa 
Wlthm  wateiaheda  (Bowman  et  oi.,  1904;  Bd* 
wardi.1996). 

nuke  dlq>eraal  raaehanlama  ttmnaport  CHa 
to  moat  pana  of  the  wocld  after  they  have 
been  releaaed  Into  the  environment,  thua 
explaining  thalr  preeence  In  remoto,  untreat- 
ed reglOna  aueh  aa  Antarctica  (Petarie,  1909; 
O.  F.  Wurater,  1900a) . 

S.  Perstttenee.  The  perslstenoe  of  the  CHa 
varlea  with  the  compound  and  the  oondl- 
tiona  DDT  la  slowly  converted  to  DIX3,  then 
to  other  metaboUtee,  and  eventually  to  the 
non-toxic  DDA,  by  varloue  coodltlona  and 
organlama  (O'Brien,  1907) .  DDT  la  also  con- 
verted to  DDK,  which  is  very  stable  thou^ 
not  very  toxic,  but  which  ahowa  a  variety 
of  envlronmentaUy  Important  enayme  effecta. 
DDK  la  the  moat  wldeepread  of  all  CHa  In  the 
environment.  DOT.  DDD,  and  ra>B,  are  oom- 
monly  called  "DDT  realduea",  and  theae  bio- 
logically active  materlala  remain  in  the  bio- 
sphere for  many  years  and  probably  decadea 
after  their  use  (Edwards,  1966;  Nash  *  Wool- 
aoo,  1907). 

In  the  envlromnent,  Aldrln  and  laodrln 
are  gradually  eonvarted  Into  Dleldrln  and 
Bndrln.  reepecttvely,  both  of  which  are  very 
peraUtent  (Naah  ft  Woolaon,  1007).  Mlrax 
i^peara  to  be  unuaually  eUMe  (Valln  et  eL, 
1908). 

8.  SoIttbOity  Oltaraotertotto*.  Being  typical 
non-polar  organic  compounda,  CHa  have  ex- 
tremely low  solubllltlea  In  waiter,  but  hl^ 
aolubUltlee  in.  Uplda  or  fatty  tissuee.  Water 
la  aa«arated  with  IH3T  at  only  1.3  parte  per 
thoueand  mllBon  (10*)  (ppb),  Mlrex  la  evl- 
dentaUy  atlU  laaa  eOIuble;  Aldrln  and  Dlel- 
drln have  aomawhat  higher  (but  atlU  very 
low)  adubllltlea  of  37  and  180  ppb,  itapeo- 
tlvely  (Park  *  Bruoe,  1968;  C.  F.  Wurattr, 
1980a).  Since  all  living  organlama  contain 
llplda,  CHa  are  much  more  aoluble  m  living 
tieaaea  than  In  water,  and  the  partition  co- 
eAdant  atrongly  favoura  aeeumulathm  and 
retention  of  CHa  by  the  tlaauaa  of  living 
organlama. 

Tlie  aolubillty  propertlea  explain  why  CHa 
are  not  'neat"  by  dilution  In  the  Inorganic 
oomponenta  of  the  environment — the  water, 
airland  aoU.  matead,  CH  reeiduea,  eapedally 
DDT.  have  baooma  nearly  unlveraal  in  animal 
tlaauaa  In  moat  raglona  of  the  world.  Blrda, 
flsh.  and  mammala,  Indudlng  Man,  are  al- 
moot  tovarlably  contaminated. 

4.  Broad  Biological  Activity.  The  toxicity 
and  Mologloal  activity  of  the  CHs  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  target  speclee  of  insect, 
but  Instead  can  affect  a  great  variety  of  anl- 
mala,  Including  all  dasaee  of  vertebrates; 
furthermore,  they  oan  operate  by  several  dif- 
ferent mechanisms.  Hiey  are  nerve  polaoos — 
an  effect  that  can  be  lethal  (O'Brien.  1967). 
In  addition,  moet  are  Induoera  of  hepatle 
enayme  systems  and  inhibitors  of  certain 
other  enzymes  (Oonney.  1907;  Kupfer,  1907; 
Peakall,  1970b) .  DDT  and  Aldrln  have  oeatro- 
geme  activity  (Welch  et  al..  1969).  and  aev- 
eml  CHa  inhibit  i^otoayntheaia,  pooaibly  by 
inhibiting  tfeotron  tranaport  (C.  F.  Wuratar. 
1968;  ICenael  et  al.,  1970) .  DDT.  Aldrln,  Dlel- 
drln, Heptachlor,  Strobane,  and  Iflrex.  ara 
carcinogenic  In  rodents  (UJ3.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  &  WeUare,  1969) .  and  DDT 
haa  shown  mutagenic  acttvlty  aa  well  (1C  8. 
Legator,  in  {(reparation) .  Although  effects 
are  by  no  means  predlotable,  contamination 
of  non-target  organlama  with  compounds 
that  have  such  a  broad  spectrum  of  blolog- 
ieal  activity  dearly  carries  the  potential  for 
affecting  thoae  organisms.  The  reallaatloD  of 
that  potential  la  the  major  topic  of  thla 
paper. 

Biotoffieal  eoneentration 

When  CHa  ara  abaorbed  Into  food-chalna. 
they  tend  to  remain  In  them  because  of 
their  aolubillty  characteristics.  Bach  orga- 
nlam   feeds  on  many  organlama  from  tha- 
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oext-Iower  trophic  level;  food  organlama  are 
metaboUaed  and  excreted,  but  the  CHa  are 
retained,  thua  leading  to  a  hl^er  concentra- 
tion of  CHs  In  the  predator  organism  than 
was  preeent  In  the  food  organism.  Concen- 
trations of  CHs  thereby  inereaae  with  each 
step  In  the  food-chain,  reaching  the  higheat 
values  in  camlvorea  at  the  ends  of  long  food- 
obalns.  Thla  biological  or  trophic  concentra- 
tion cauaea  CHa  to  reach  levels  that  are  many 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  times  higher 
In  organisms  than  are  found  In  the  surround- 
ing Inorganic  environment  (Woodwell  et  al., 
1S67:  Korechgen,  1970).  Analyaea  of  soil, 
water,  or  air,  showing  only  minute  quantltlee 
of  CHs  to  be  preeent,  can  therefore  be  mla- 
leadlng  Indicators  of  environmental  quality, 
because  they  ignore  the  Importance  of  theee 
highly  effldent  biological  oonoentratlng 
loechanlsms.  Analyaea  of  predatory  organlama 
that  are  high  In  the  food-chain  are  a  more 
relevant  measure  of  environmental  contami- 
nation with  CHs. 

5fgral/leance  of  theae  propertiea 
In  summary,  the  CHs  can  travel  great 
dlst»"r**  from  application  sites,  are  suffi- 
ciently stable  to  retain  their  Identity  for 
years,  are  accumulated  by  non-target  orga- 
nisms becauae  of  their  sotubQlty  character- 
istics, reach  the  higheat  levels  of  contamina- 
tion In  carnivores,  and  are  haaardous  to  theee 
organisms  because  they  have  a  broad  Q>ec- 
trum  of  biological  activity.  CHa  ara  therefore 
Inherently  uneontroUable  materlala  after 
they  have  been  releaaed  Into  the  environ- 
ment. Few  major,  widespread  environmental 
pt^utanta  combine  theee  propertlea. 

Effecta  on  birds 

It  haa  long  been  known  that  CHa  can  oauae 
extonxlve  mortaUty  among  blrda.  Bird  mor- 
tality following  attempts  to  control  Dutch 
elm  dlweaae  with  DDT  haa  been  doctunented 
on  niuneroua  occaaiona  (D.  H.  Wurater  et  al., 
1966).  and  other  CHs.  eq>eoially  Dleldrln. 
have  frequently  killed  birds  fcdlowlng  their 
use  (Rudd.  1964;  Stlckel  et  al.,  1969).  Bather 
than  being  restricted  only  to  treated  areas, 
mortaUty  of  certain  raptors  has  aometlmee 
resulted  from  general  environmental  con- 
tamination vnth  CHs.  Deaths  of  Bald  Eaglee 
{Haliaeetua  leuooeephalua)  from  Dlddrln 
poisoning  In  the  United  Statea  is  an  example 
(Mulhem  et  al.,  1970).  It  U  hard  to  know 
Just  bow  extensive  direct  mortality  among 
carnivorous  birds  from  general  environmen- 
tal contamination  might  be;  It  may  be  far 
more  Important  than  Is  Immediately  obvioua. 
The  available  evidence  suggests,  however, 
that  the  sublethal  effecta  of  CHs  on  avian 
reproduction  have  a  greater  overall  Impact 
on  bird  populations  than  doee  acutdy  lethal 
direct  mortality,  even  though  a  bird-kill  may 
aaem  more  q>ectacular. 

The  effecta  of  IH>T  realduea  on  avian  re- 
production have  only  reoently  baooma  wril 
understood,  and  the  many  years  of  research 
that  developed  thla  knowledge  make  a  fas- 
cinating and  alarming  science  detective 
•tory  (C.  F.  Wxirster,  1969b:  Peakall,  1970o). 
By  1967  It  had  become  dear  that  axtenatve 
and  wldeepread  decUnaa  In  populatlooa  of 
many  speclea  cf  carnivorous  birds  and  DDT 
contamination  of  theae  blrda  were  oonraiatad. 
but  only  In  the  past  four  years  have  cause- 
effect  relaUonshlpa  been  conflrmed  and 
mechanlama  of  action  partially  elartfled. 

DDT  contamination  Inhlblta  avian  repro- 
duction by  causing  the  blrda  to  lay  abnor- 
mally thln-ah«lled  eggs,  which  break  pre- 
maturely In  the  nest  and  therefore  do  not 
produce  chicks  (Peakall,  1970a).  Additional 
symptoms  Include  late  ovulation  ami  nest- 
ing, abnormal  behaviour,  hatching  falliire, 
and  failure  to  lay  eggs.  The  thinning  of  the 
eggshells  may  be  caused  by  Inhibition  of 
carbonic  anhydrase,  an  enzyme  that  Is  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  caldum  carbonate 
eggshells  In  the  shell  gland  of  the  oviduct 
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(PeakaU,  1970b) .  DDE.  the  moet  wldeepread 
CH  p(^utant  that  waa  considered  to  be 
innocuous  for  Tiumy  years.  It  an  fnfcibitor  of 
thia  enxyme.  Thla  explanation  haa  recently 
bean  challenged,  however  (Dvonblk  et  al,, 
1971).  Jefferiee  ft  French  (1971)  recently 
atiggeeted  that  the  thin  eggabaUa  reault  from 
a  hypothyroldal  condition  cauaed  In  the 
birds  by  DDT, 

DDT  reelduee.  as  w<dl  as  moat  other  CHB, 
are  Induoera  of  hepatic  hydroxylatlng  en- 
aymee  that  metabollae  sterolda,  indudln^  aex 
hormonee  (Conney,  1067;  Kupfer,  1967;  Pea- 
kaU, 1970b) .  Enzyme  Induction  by  DDT  thua 
reduoee  the  level  of  circulating  endogenoua 
eatradld,  which  la  partially  reqwnaible  for 
various  secondary  aex  characteristics  and 
breeding  behaviour  In  female  birds  (PeakaU. 
1970a,  1970b);  this  apparently  explalna  the 
additional  synvptoms  mentioned  above.  Evi- 
dently by  slmultaneoiisly  affecting  different 
organa  In  different  ways,  contamination  vrlth 
IHyr  reelduee  can  reduce  the  reproductive 
success  In  wUd  bird  populations  to  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  Is  normal. 

Abn<ffmally  thln-sheUed  egga  have  become 
commonplace  among  populatlooa  of  many 
^Mdea  of  eamlvoroua  blrda  In  recent  years 
(Blue,  1970;  Batdlffa,  1970;  Cade  et  al..  1971). 
OontroUed  eqierlmanta  have  ahown  that  tha 
levds  of  i»«Ti«yprini«*ift«  with  DDT  realduea 
regularly  found  in  wild  populationa  eauae 
the  thln-aheUed  egga  and  other  aymptoma  of 
roprodnetlve  fauure  that  have  now  beoooM 
typical  of  thoee  populationa  (Wlemeyer  ft 
Porter,  1970).  Aa  a  oooaequenoe  of  theee 
phenomena.  DDT  haa  suppreaaed  or  evan  ex- 
tirpated aome  populationa  of  many  apeelea 
of  blrda  of  pray  and  aaa-Urda  In  tha  United 
Stotea.  Indudtog  tha  Bald  Eagla,  Peragrina 
Falcon,  Prairie  Falcon,  Sharp-ahlnned  Hawk, 
Oooper'a  Hawk,  Marah  Hawk,  Black-erownad 
Nl^t  Heron,  Double-ereated  Ocrmorant,  Oa- 
prey,  Oonunon  BCurre,  Brown  Pelican,  Ashy 
Petrd,  and  Oommon  Egret. 

The  role  of  CHs  other  than  DDT  In  avian 
r^roductlon  Is  less  clear,  partly  because  they 
are  much  less  widespread  In  the  environment 
and  partly  because  they  have  been  studied 
leas.  Various  evidence  doee  not  Indicate  that 
complacency  about  them  ia  Juatlfled,  how- 
ever. Dlddrin  also  cauaea  birds  to  lay  thln- 
aheUed  egga  (Lehner  ft  Egbert,  1909);  it  In- 
hlbite  carbonic  anhydraae  (Verrett  ft  Dea- 
mond,  1969) .  is  a  powvful  hepatic  enzyme 
inducer  (PeakaU,  1070b),  and  was  evldmUy 
the  major  factor  in  the  low  reproduetlTa 
succeaa  of  the  GOlden  Eagle  In  Bootland 
(Batollffe,  1970) .  Sinoe  Dleldrln  U  very  wide- 
spread In  Nature,  it  Is  preaumably  a  con- 
tributor to  the  above  problems. 

Effecta  on  flah 

CHs  have  long  been  known  to  be  highly 
toxic  to  flsh.  Wldeepread  mortality  of  Sal- 
mon {Salmo  solar)  reaulted  from  q>raylng  of 
the  coniferous  foresto  of  New  BrunawlA 
with  DDT  m  the  1980a  (O.  F.  Wurttar,  1969a) , 
and  large,  apectacular  flah-kllla  resulted  fhnn 
the  application  of  Dlddrin  to  the  Florida 
salt-marsh  and  the  discharge  of  Bndrln  Into 
the  Miasisalppl  Blver  (Harrington  ft  Bldllng- 
mayer,  1968).  Aa  with  blrda,  however,  It  Is 
probable  that  aoutdy  lethal  effects  of  CHa 
on  flsh  are  less  Important  to  flsh  populattona 
than  are  the  lees  obvious  sublethal  effecta. 

OH  haa  Inhibited  raptoduotkm  in  flah.  but 
the  mechanism  ia  quite  different  from  that 
which  Inhibits  avian  repnroduetlon.  ICaoOk 
(lOflSa)  showed,  by  contrOUed  expartmenta. 
that  concentrations  of  DDT  In  tha  diet  that 
are  sublethal  to  adult  flah  may  be  lethal  to 
fry  after  they  hatch  from  contaminated  egga. 
The  DDT  ia  paaed  into  tha  egg-yoUr,  the 
embryo  devdopa  and  hatchea  and,  aftar 
hatching,  at  the  stage  of  flnal  yolk-aae  ab- 
sorption, the  fry  wlU  die  if  the  oonoentration 
of  DDT  In  the  yolk  is  aufltdantly  hl^  Thla 
form  of  reproduction  taUun  haa  occurred 
aeveral  tlmee  in  Natiure.  haa  aometlmee  been 
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aevere,  and  Is  probably  more  wldeqtread 
than  published  accounts  Indicate.  Reproduc- 
tion of  Lake  Trout  (Solrelinus  namapcuah) 
in  Lake  George  and  other  New  York  lakes  haa 
faUed  completely  for  the  past  dozen  yeara, 
with  100  per  cent  mortality  of  the  fry  oc- 
curring annuaUy  (Burdlck  et  al.  1964) .  simi- 
lar, ti'"i^e^  less  severe,  fry  mortaUty  haa 
Involved  In  Coho  Salmon  (Oneorhynehiu 
Iciautch)  In  Lake  Bflchlgan  (Johnson  ft  Peecr, 
1969),  trout  (several  salmonlds  m  Alberto 
and  New  Zealand,  and  Spotted  Sea-trout 
(CyTioaclon  nebuloaua)  In  the  Gulf  of  Ifexl- 
CO  (Butler  et  al.,  1970) .  Since  the  concentra- 
tions of  DDT  at  which  fry  mortality  has 
been  shown  to  occur  both  under  controUed 
and  field  conditions  are  now  being  ap- 
proached or  equalled  in  some  freahwater  and 
marine  flsherlee.  It  Is  hard  to  eecape  the 
oonduslon  that  these  flsherles  are  threat- 
ened by  contamination  with  DDT  (Rlae- 
brough,  1969) .  Unfortunatdy.  few  date  an 
avaUable  on  the  poaslble  effeete  of  CHa  on 
the  reproduction  of  n>arlne  flsh,  so  it  ia 
hard  to  know  what  might  be  hi4>penlng  to 
marine  fishery  reeourcea. 

CHa  have  other  aublethal  effecta  on  flah. 
A  few  K>b  of  DDT  In  the  water  upeet  the 
t^^^n^i^f^(,^|r^T1l»gnl^tlTlg  mechanism  of  young 
«»im«n  (Andetaon  ft  Peterson,  1909),  and 
controlled  experlmante  by  Maoek  (1968b) 
ahowad  that  the  atreawa  of  falling  tempera- 
ture and  atarvatlon  killed  moat  Brook  TVout 
(SaloeHnvs  fonttnaUa)  that  irere  aubjected 
to  aublethal  amounte  of  DDT,  whareaa  very 
few  of  the  control  flah  died.  DDT-induced 
auacaptlbiUty  to  streaa  preaumably  explalna 
the  delayed  salmon  mortaUty  In  New  Bnma- 
vrlok  that  oolnclded  with  colder  weather  aev- 
eral mont>»#  after  the  DDT  appUcatlon  and 
initial  flsh-kUl  (CF.  Wurster,  1969a).  Sub- 
lethal exposure  to  Toxai^ene  and  DDT  also 
affeete  the  behaviour  of  flsh  (Anderson  ft 
Peterson,  1969). 

Chlorinated  hydrocarbona  and 
phototyntheaia 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  a  few  ppb 
of  DDT,  Dlddrin,  Endrln,  or  PCBs,  In  the 
water,  decreMes  photoayntheala,  as  meaatoad 
by  >*0  uptake,  in  certain  apedea  of  marine 
phytoplankton— an  effect  that  oould  reault 
from  InhlMtlan  of  deetron  tranqMrt  by 
theee  material  (C.  F.  Wurater.  1968;  Menad 
et  al.,  1970) .  I  do  not,  however,  aubacribe  to 
tha  theory  frequently  advanced  tn  ttM  pnb- 
Us  media  tliat  theae  ftndings  indlcato  that 
DOT  vrlU  ultlmatdy  ellminata  oxygen  pro- 
duction in  the  ooeana.  thereby  greatly  dl- 
Tn«"<»h'"g  the  oxygen  aupply  in  the  atmoa- 
phera. 

lUs  effect  of  CHa  on  Algaa  mf^man  to  ba 
hli^y  adeetlve,  affeottng  oertaln  auaoepttbia 
apedea  and  not  others.  Sdeottve  polaonlng 
of  aome  algal  apedea  tn  areas  near  dtaa  of 
CH  appUcatlai  oould  lead  to  an  UBtdaatrabla 
Imbalance  wUhln  the  flora,  and  a  bloom  of 
tha  raaiatant  apedea  might  then  occur.  An 
alteration  In  apedea  oonpodtlon  of  phyto- 
planktm  oommunlttea  oould  have  profound 
eooiogioal  conaequencee,  but  too  Uttte  re- 
search has  yet  been  done  on  theae  phe- 
nomena to  draw  any  condudona. 
Effecta  on  eeoayatema 
Many  of  the  acttvttlas  of  Han  tend  to 
aimpU^  eeoayatema  by  radudng  apadae- 
dlveralty.  An  agricultural  eooeystam  generally 
twntt*"*  f ewar  apadee  of  organlama  than  tba 
socayatem  It  replaced,  and  the  aame  U  tiau- 
aUy  true  of  dtlea.  towna.  and  tha  human 
envlrooment  generaUy.  Ftre,  mntalng  radta- 
tton,  a  variety  of  poUutanta  Including  paott- 
eldea,  and  other  forma  of  human  diaturbanea, 
aU  tend  to  degrade  and  almpltfy  tha  atna^ 
tore  of  eeoayatema  tn  a  aomewha*  dmilar 
manner.  They  tend  to  favour  omall.  rtipUij 
raprodudng  ordganiama  that  ara  low  in  tha 
f  ood-obaln  at  the  oxpanaa  of  larger  but  m«ra 
alowly  reproducing  eamlvoraa  that  are  hlgfhar 
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In  Um  food  pjmxilA.  TtteM  proeaiMs  bsv* 
bMO  arttoulAtwl  with  unusual  oUrlty  by 
WoodwaU  (U70). 

TlM  affaoto  ot  panlatant  CH>  on  aoosys- 
taoM  an  bater  undantood  than  ara  tboaa 
of  moat  othar  poUuUnta.  Vor  a  varlaty  at 
raaaona,  thair  maylmnni  Impaot  tenda  to  ln« 
Tolta  OBganlTia  tbat  ara  lii^  In  tha  food- 
ohaln  (llooc*.  10«7:  Banlaon  tt  oL.  1970). 
Btotoglcal  eoocantratlwi  aabjacta  pradatoca 
to  ttaa  fraataat  doaagaa  of  OBa.  and  by  vlrtua 
of  tbair  f avar  nnmbin  and  ilow  rataa  of  la- 
produotlon  tb«  pndatota  ara  leaa  capabla  of 
anaf  tning  Ineraaaad  mortaU^  tban  ara  tba 
■nallar,  mora  nfUlj  raprodudng  organlams 
tnrtliar  doiwn  tn  ttia  food  pyramid.  Tb»  lat- 
tar  oan  quickly  daralop  populatlona  that  ara 
raalatant  to  CHa.  wbaraaa  tha  pradators  can- 
not afford  tha  mortality  that  la  alwaya  tha 
pclaa  of  realctanca. 

Tha  affacti  of  CHa  on  pradaton  la  ap- 
parent in  a  number  of  Inatancea  (Ifoore. 
1967).  The  large  predatory  flah  ara  dlmln- 
iahad  by  dacraaaea  in  reinwluctlve  aucceas, 
and  daclinaa  In  populatlona  ot  camlToroua 
blida  tat  tha  aama  reason  are  even  more  6b- 
Tlous.  Perturbations  among  other  compo- 
nents of  the  ecosystem  inevitably  follow 
of   predators. 

of  predators  and  parasites  foUow- 
ln«  the  use  of  insecticides  la  especially 
marked  amoog  insect  communities,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  haa  been  well  documented 
(Kipper.  19M) .  Phytophagous  (plant-sating) 
Insects  an  wtil  equ4>ped  for  chemical  war- 
fktn,  but  antomophagoua  (Inaect-aating)  in- 
aaets  an  not  so  endowed  (Krleger  et  al^ 
1971).  Tnssus  of  predatory  and  parasitic  in- 
sects frequently  cause  enormous  outbreaks 
of  phytO|d>agouB  Insects,  mu  effect  that  may 
be  highly  detrimental  to  agriculture  (Hufl- 
aker,  1971).  Tha  strategy  of  attempting  to 
control  Inaacts  by  inflicting  mortality  with 
broad-spectrum,  pentstent  polsona  would 
appear  to  be  counterproductive  over  tha  long 
term  because  it  is  lUtlmately  beneficial  to 
pop\ilations  of  phytophagous  Insects  and 
other  herfoiTores,  and  deleterious  to  many 
higher,  non-target  (X^anisms — thus  degrad- 
ing the  structxue,  diveislty,  and  stability, 
of   ecosystems. 

BTTMAir  HKALTH  IICPUCSTIONS  OF  CRLOBINATSD 

HTDBOCASSON  rwsecTicnws 
Appastotly  all  human  beings  carry  resi- 
dues m  DDT  In  their  tissues,  and  most  of 
tham  contain  Dleldiln  and  other  CH  residues 
M  ysu  (U.S.  Dspartmant  of  Health,  Bdu- 
oatuxn  &  WeUlara,  1909) .  What  Is  the  slgnlfl- 
,«nce  of  these  residues  to  human  health? 
.After  sararal  decades  of  using  these  materials 
<.^w»'ls  still  no  adequate  answer  to  this 
quMUon. 

Htunana  are  very  poor  experimental  ani- 
mals, -nxey  tend  not  to  volunteer  for  experi- 
"*'***  J5^  terminate  with  their  aacrlflca 
and  dissection;  yet  such  experlmenu  must 
be  done  to  evaluate  the  biological  effects 
of  a  chemical  or  drug.  Laboratory  animfj, 
therefore  "volunteer"  their  services  in  these 
•Kperlments,  and  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  depends  on  their  dedication 
won  self-eactlfloe.  Ifice  and  rata  are  not  men, 
but  their  similarities  to  Man  are  greater 
than  their  dissimilarities.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, the  correlation  between  findings  in 
laboratory  animals  and  those  In  Man  Is  qiilte 
high.  BeaiUts  in  animals  therefore  indicate 
the  protMUlity  that  Man  would  react  simi- 
larty.  Often  we  have  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept reaulta  on  experimental  animals  and 
prudence  dlcUtes  that  we  base  our  actions 
on  these  azparlmanta  where  experimentation 
with  human  subjects  Is  lnadaq\iate  or  lack- 
ing. Studlss  on  laboratory  animals  suggest 
at  least  four  areas  In  which  human  popu- 
Utlo&s  may  be  affected  by  current  levels  of 
«Posu»  to  CHS,  mpecUUy  to  DDT  residues. 
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SeKavtouraX  egeet* 

GBk  an  nerra  tOKlna  (O'Brlam,  1907).  At 
oaaoentiattona  w^  btf  ow  thoaa  producing 
obvtooa  talo  symptoms,  a  vailaty  of  ba- 
bavknixal  changes  an  known  to  occur  in  ex- 
parimantal  animals  (Deal,  tt  al^  1908;  Ander- 
aon  *  Patanon.  19«9;  O.  F.  Wuntar.  19«ea). 
At  tha  conoentratlona  of  CHs  which  an  praa- 
ent  in  the  tissusa  at  tha  ganaral  human  pop- 
ulaUoD.  such  effeots  would  ba  eztramaly  dlX- 
floult  to  detect,  aapeolaUy  In  the  abaaoca  ot 
oontrcds.  in  the  presence  ot  a  host  of  other 
variables,  and  with  Inadaquata  taating  pro- 
oedxires.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a 
threahold  ezlata — a  conoentntion  of  CH 
above  which  effects  occur  but  below  which 
they  do  not.  Neverthelaaa.  until  batter  avi- 
danca  Is  available,  we  should  aasoma  that  be- 
havioural changaa  tn  laboratory  ■■"«"»»i-  an 
IndlcaUva  at  comparable  effaota  within  tha 
human  population.  Such  changaa  could  ba  ot 
great  importance  to  hiunan  society,  but 
thay  have  xiot  been  studied.  The  abaenca  ot 
knowledge,  however,  is  not  evidence  of 
safety. 

Hepatic  ensyme  Induction 

Most  OHs  are  enzyme  inducers.  i.e.  they  In- 
duce a  substantial  Increase  In  tha  nyn  thesis 
of  relatlvMy  non-apaolflc  hapatlo  anaymea 
that  hydrosylata  aterold  boimoiiaa  "»<  var- 
loua  other  substrates  (Conney,  1967;  Knpfer. 
1967;  UjB.  Department  of  Health.  Kducatlon 
*  Welfare,  1969;  PeakaU.  1970b).  The  effect 
has  been  noted  In  azperlmantal  »ti<m>i«  ^t 

dietary  levtis  of  a  few  parts  per  ir»iin«n 

ooncentrattona  that  are  legally  pezmissibla 
in  aome  human  foods  in  tha  United  States. 
Xnsymes  Induced  by  DDT  have  reduced  the 
concentration  of  endogenous  oestrogen  in 
the  blood  of  birda — an  effect  that  causes  a 
vailaty  of  behavioural  and  r^iroductiva 
ohangea  (PeakaU.  1970a,  1970b).  Induction  of 
thaae  ensymes  has  been  shown  to  occur  in 
men  who  had  been  oocupaticnally  exposed  to 
DDT  and  Sndrin  (Jager,  1970;  Poland  et  al.. 
1970).  In  Man  it  ^  possible  that  these  en- 
symes can  reduce  the  level  of  dnulatlng 
starol(*  bormooea  sufficiently  to  affect  behav- 
iour and  other  parametan  that  are  inftu- 
enced  by  these  steroids,  and  to  affect  various 
drug  interactions — including  the  function  of 
oral  contraceptives  iwntatntwg  staroida— and 
other  biochemical  processes.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  not  known  whether  there  Is  a  threshold 
concantratlon  for  CHs  below  which  these  ef- 
feots would  not  occur.  But,  once  again,  tha 
ahaanca  of  knowledge  is  no  indication  of 
safety,  and  animal  experlmenUtion  sug- 
gests that  hepatic  ensyme  Induction  by  OHS, 
especlaUy  by  DDT  residues,  may  be  a  human 
health  hasard. 

Cancer 

The  evaluation  of  chemicals,  drugs,  and 
pesticides,  for  carcinogenic  activity  in  hu- 
mans, presents  numerous  inherent  dlfflc\il- 
ties.  These  Irclude  (1)  the  inabuity  to  use 
human  subjects,  neceesitatlng  the  employ- 
ment of  laboratory  ^ntm^i.  ^  substitutes, 
(2)  tha  preaence  of  cancer  from  niunerous 
other,  usuaUy  tmldentifled,  causes  within 
the  human  population,  and  (3)  the  difficulty 
of  testing  at  environmental  exposure-levels 
and  attaining  statistical  significance  when 
those  levels  mlg^t  produce  only  a  single 
tumour  in  thousands  of  Individuals.  Detec- 
tion of  carcinogenesis  at  environmental  con- 
centrations would  require  enormous  and  un- 
manageable numbers  of  *rniin*iT  to  demon- 
strate a  statisticaUy  significant  increase  m 
the  frequency  of  tiunour  induction  (Ep- 
stein, 1970) .  Nevertheless,  Induction  of  can- 
cer in  the  general  population  at  a  rate  of  l 
in  10,000  Individuals  would  Involve  about 
aoxWO  penons  m  the  ITnlted  States  alone— a 
number  that  would  dearly  ba  of  major  pub- 
lic-health slgniflcance. 

Some  technique  must  be  employed  to  In- 
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crease  the  sensitivity  of  the  testing  procedure 
so  that  smaller,  more  practical  numbers  of 
test  animals  can  be  used.  One  way  of  doing 
so  la  to  increase  dosage  levels,  thereby  also 
Increasing  the  incidence  or  frequency  at 
tumotir  formation.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
an  increase  in  dosage  converts  non -carcino- 
genic materials  into  carcinogens.  Oarclno- 
genests  Is  a  specific,  relatively  rare  blologleal 
event  and  the  ability  to  Induce  It  Is  possessed 
by  few  chemicals.  The  standard  procedure 
for  evaluating  carcinogenesis  Involves  high 
dosage-levels  with  both  poeltlve  and  nega- 
tive controls  in  laboratory  animals,  usually 
rodents  (Epstein,  1970).  This  procedure 
shows  a  remarkable  degree  of  concur- 
rence. .  .  between  chemical  carcinogenesis 
m  animals  and  that  in  Man  where  it  has 
been  studied  closely  (U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  it  Welfare,  1969).  In  the 
abeence  of  better  techniques,  prudent  public 
policy  should  be  based  on  results  obtained  in 
this  way. 

Four  different  laboratory  experiments  on 
mice,  rets,  and  trout,  have  shown  an  elevated 
rate  of  carcinogenesis  by  DDT,  while  Aldrin, 
Dieldrln,  Mlrex,  Strobane,  and  H^tachlor, 
proved  carcinogenic  to  mice  {VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  U  Welfare,  1969). 
Carcinogenicity  thus  appears  to  be  rather 
common  among  CH  insecticides.  Cancer  In- 
duction in  these  animals  indicates  a  high 
probability,  but  not  a  certainty,  that  these 
chemicals  ara  also  carcinogenic  to  humans. 
Evidence  Is  lacking  that  there  is  a  threshold 
or  safe  tolerance-level  for  carcinogens,  above 
which  they  cause  cancer  and  below  which 
they  do  not.  The  frequency  or  incidence  of 
cancer  induction  by  such  chemicals  may  fall 
to  aero  only  at  a  sero  concentration  of  tha 
chemical  concerned.  In  the  United  States 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  prohibits 
the  presence  of  carcinogenic  additives  In 
human  foods,  but  the  federal  government 
has  not  enforced   this  law  adequately. 

A  further  suggestion  that  DDT  and  Diel- 
drln are  human  carcinogens  Is  found  in  two 
studies  showing  that  victims  of  termituU 
cancer  contain  substantially  elevated  con- 
centrations of  DDT  and  Dieldrln  residues  In 
their  adipose  tissues,  as  compared  with  the 
general  peculation  (Casarett  et  al.,  1968; 
Radomski  et  al.,  1968).  These  elevated  CH 
levels  did  not  correlate  with,  and  are  there- 
fore not  explainable  by,  the  loss  of  weight  in 
these  people  prior  to  death.  The  presence  of 
these  elevated  CH  residues  does  not  prove 
that  they  caused  the  cancers,  but  the  find- 
ings are  certainly  consistent  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  did.  and  also  with  the 
results  obtained  with  test  animals. 

One  must  conclude,  based  on  the  standard 
procedures  for  evaluating  carcinogenesis, 
that  these  CHs  represent  a  significant  cancer 
haaard  in  the  himian  environment. 

Mutagenesia 

Qenetlc  toxicity  of  a  chemical  can  mani- 
fest Itself  as  carcinogenesis,  mutagenesis,  or 
teratogenesis.  depending  on  the  location  and 
maturity  of  the  damaged  cell,  and  often  two 
or  three  of  these  phenomena  may  be  caused 
by  the  same  chemical  (Legator,  1970) .  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  carcinogen,  DDT  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  mutagen  as  well,  as  indicated 
by  recent  studies  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  using  the  dominant  lethal 
test  in  rats  (M.S.  Legator,  in  preparation). 
The  argument  regarding  mutagenesis  Is 
similar  to  that  for  carcinogenesis:  muta- 
genesis in  rats  Indicates  a  high  probability, 
though  not  a  certainty,  that  DDT  Is  a  hu- 
man mutagen.  The  present  level  of  con- 
tamination of  human  tissues  with  DDT  could 
mean  that  future  generations  of  human  be- 
ings will  be  burdened  by  an  Increased  in- 
cidence of  genetic  defects. 

The  ubiquity  of  CH  residues  in  the  hu- 
man environment,  together  with  the  above- 
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dted  avldanoa  at  ganatic  toxicity  at  least 
of  the  most  prevalent  of  these  chemicals, 
rather  strongly  suggests  that  Man  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter-centiuy,  increased  tha 
burden  of  genetically  toxic  agenta  through- 
out the  entire  human  population  of  the 
BftTth.  But  although  thousands  or  millions 
of  people  may  be  affected,  a  cause-effect 
rdatlonship  may  remain  unproven  for  many 
years,  if,  in  fact.  It  can  ever  be  proven.  The 
loglBtlc  dlfllcultles  of  such  experimentation 
with  biunans  may  be  insurmountable. 

Several  studies  of  the  physiological  ef- 
fects of  DDT,  Aldrin,  Dleldrtn,  and  Endrin, 
have  Involved  human  subjects  (Jager,  1970; 
Hayes  et  al.,  1971).  These  studies  are  defi- 
cient in  experimental  design,  failed  to  study 
the  moat  ralavant  parametera,  and  were 
more  concerned  with  levels  of  CH  storage 
than  with  physiological  or  biochemical  ef- 
fects. They  establish  only  that  under  cur- 
rent environmental  conditions,  excluding  ac- 
cidents and  suicides,  membera  of  the  gen- 
eral population  are  not  dying  of  acute  CH 
Insecticide  poisoning,  nor  are  they  suffering 
overt,  toxic  symptoms.  Long-term,  chronic 
effects  were  inadequately  studied. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  investigations  by 
Hayes  et  aX.  (1071)  and  those  conducted  in 
the  Shell  laboratories  (Jager,  1970)  bad  only 
men  in  their  samples;  women,  children,  and 
infants,  were  not  studied.  The  small  num- 
bers of  men  involved  were  completely  in- 
adequate to  evaluate  biological  events  (such 
as  carelnogenesls  or  mutagenesis)  that  may 
occur  once  in  many  thousands  of  individ- 
uals. Periods  of  exposure  were  too  short  to 
detect  biological  effects  Involving  Induction 
periods  that  may  be  many  years  or  decades. 
Emphasis  was  given  to  reviewing  the  men's 
attendance  records  at  work,  and  many  of  the 
other  simple  blood  and  other  routine  tests 
performed  were  largely  irrelevant.  When  3  of 
33  men  who  were  being  fed  high  doaagaa  of 
DDT  became  severely  Ul  after  months  of  this 
diet,  they  were  dropped  from  the  experiment 
and  excluded  from  the  data  with  the  con- 
clusion that  "at  no  time  was  there  any  ob- 
jective flnriing  to  Indicate  a  relationship 
between  illness  and  DDT  storage"  (Hayes 
et  aX..  1971). 

It  Is  unlikely  that  these  tests  on  men 
could  have  detected  behavioural  changes, 
hepatic  ensyme  induction,  carcinogenesis, 
mutagenesis,  or  other  effects  that  might  be 
anticipated  in  Man  because  they  occurred  In 
experiments  with  laboratory  animals.  The 
authors  concluded,  nevertheless,  that  expo- 
sxue  to  these  CH  insecticides  Involved  no  ill- 
effects  on  human  health — a  conclusion  that 
has  been  widely  quoted  by  the  pesticide  In- 
dustry. It  seems  remarkable  that,  although 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have  been  ex- 
poeed  to  these  substances  for  more  than  two 
decades,  their  effects  have  been  so  inade- 
quately tested  by  such  primitive  studies  on 
such  a  small  number  of  men  I 

msiCT  CONTSOL  WITH  CHIXtaiNATSO   HTOBO- 

caasoNB 

The  introduction  of  the  CH  insecticides 
dvulng  and  shortly  after  World  War  U  was 
acooo^Mtnled  by  the  optimistic  belief  by  some 
people  that  these  "miracle"  substancea  would 
eliminate  our  insect  pest  problems.  These 
dreams  proved  naive.  Although  the  control 
of  insect  populations  is  a  fundamentally  eco- 
logical problem,  these  materials  were  de- 
veloped and  introduced  by  chemists  and 
medical  authorities  with  almost  no  ecologi- 
cal sophistication  (Smith  &  Bosch,  1967). 
The  CH  insecticides  are  ecologically  crude, 
powerful,  and  highly  disruptive  poisons  with- 
in Insect  communities,  so  it  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  problems  soon  appeared  among 
populations  of  such  rapidly  reproducing  and 
adaptive  organisms. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  serious 
problems  that  havs  occurred  following  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

use  of  these  materials  In  an  attempt  to  oon- 
trcd  Insect  populatlona. 

1.  Reatttance.  When  a  high  rate  of  mortal- 
ity is  inflicted  by  a  poison  on  an  insect  popu- 
lation, a  few  insects  survive  because  they 
have  certain  traits  (detoxifying  enzymes,  be- 
havioural mechanisms,  less  permeable  cuti- 
cles than  the  othen,  etc.)  that  protect  tham 
from  the  poison  (Brown,  1961 ) .  These  survi- 
vors repopulate  the  region,  and  so  the  pro- 
tective traits  become  more  prevalent.  Re- 
peated insecticide  i4)pUcations  further  the 
process,  resulting  in  heavy  selection  for 
those  traits  with  survival  value.  The  popu- 
lation soon  consists  of  Insects  that  can  no 
longer  be  killed  by  the  original  insecticide  at 
the  original  dosage.  Insect  resistance  to  CHs 
is  now  widespread,  rendering  these  insecti- 
cides far  less  effective  than  they  once  were. 

2.  Peat  Reaurgenoe.  Even  in  the  "monocul- 
tures" of  modem  agriculture.  Insects  live  In 
complex  communities  containing  hundreds 
of  different  species  (Smith  &  Bosch,  1967). 
Most  of  these  q>ecias  are  maintained  under 
biological  control,  so  that  only  a  very  few 
achieve  pest  status,  do  economic  damage,  and 
require  human  intervention.  The  potential 
pest  species  ara  phytophagous  (plant-eating) 
ones,  and  primary  anumg  their  control 
agents  are  the  entomoptiagous  insects — ^the 
insect  parasites  and  predators  of  other  in- 
sects. 

Most  CH  insecticides  destroy  phytophagous 
and  entomophsgous  insects  alike  because 
they  ara  broad -spectrum,  highly  toxic  poi- 
sons to  all  arthropods  (Ripper,  1966).  The 
entomophagous  insects  cannot  recover,  for 
lack  of  food  or  hosts,  until  after  recovery  of 
the  phytophagous  insects,  which  may  vigor- 
oualy  rebound  with  an  ample  food-supjdy 
(the  crop) ,  less  intraspeclfic  comi>etition,  and 
the  absence  of  blotlc  pressure  from  their 
natural  enemies.  The  pest  insects  may  thus 
resurge  to  much  greater  proportions  and 
numbera  than  were  preeent  before  the  in- 
secticide was  applied,  thereby  making  the 
pest  problem  worse  and  creating  the  ap- 
parent need  for  more  insecticide  (Ripper, 
1956;  Smith  &  Bosch,  1967;  Huffaker.  1971). 

8.  Creation  of  New  Pesta.  A  phytophagous 
Insect  species  that  was  not  previously  pres- 
ent at  i>B8t  densities  may  be  elevated  to  pest 
status  by  the  resiirgenGe  in  numben  that 
follows  destruction  of  its  natural  enemies 
by  broad-si>ectrum  toxins  such  as  the  CH 
insecticides   (Smith  ft  Boach,   1967). 

In  many  instances,  then,  the  use  of  cer- 
tain insecticides  aggravates  the  insect  pest 
problems  that  they  are  Intended  to  solve,  or 
creates  new  ones.  Without  realizing  what 
has  happened  to  him,  the  farmer  may  find 
himself  with  mghtmarish  insect  proMams 
such  as  he  has  never  known  before.  Farmen 
sometimes  get  "addicted"  to  this  insecticide 
treadmill.  Just  ae  a  person  becomes  addicted 
to  drugs.  The  fam>er,  the  ocmsumer,  and 
the  environment,  all  s\iffer  while  the  insecti- 
cide manufacturer  benefits.  Since  hisect  con- 
trol is  an  ecological  problem,  it  requires  the 
employment  of  ecological  principles  and  tech- 
niques to  achieve  a  long-range,  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  agricultural  conununity  and 
the  environment. 

TBI  ALTssNAnvas:  icooaaif  intsobaixd 

COMTBOI. 

In  contrast  with  the  purely  Chemical  ap- 
proach to  insect  pest  problems,  modem  In- 
tegrated control  employs  an  ecological  ap- 
proach to  pest  management  by  combining 
and  integrating  biological,  chemical,  and 
other  effective  measiu'es  Into  a  sln^e,  unified 
pest-management  system.  Insecticides  ara 
used  only  when  and  where  necessary,  and 
In  a  manner  that  is  least  disruptive  to  bene- 
ficial regulating  agents  in  the  envlroiunant 
(Smith  ft  Bosch,  1967).  Crop  yields  and 
farmen'  profits  are  thereby  generally  in- 
creaaed,  and  environmental  damage  Is  mini- 
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mlzed  or  eliminated.  Integrated  ooatral  la 
not  a  dream  for  the  distant  future,  but  la 
already  available  in  many  inataneaa  and  oan 
raadUy  be  davelt^Md  In  moat  other  oaaaa 
(Boach.  1970;  Huffaker,  1971).  MOat  CH  In- 
secticides are  Incompatible  with  Intagratad 
control  and.  In  fact,  thay  deateoy  Ita  opara>- 
tlon. 

Modem  agrlc\iltura  must  adopt  affective, 
economical,  and  ecologically  sound,  Inte- 
grated Insect  pest  management  systems  to 
avoid  tha  numerous  shortcomings,  ^'Wf^ilT. 
and  high  costs,  of  complete  reliance  on  In- 
secticides. An  mcreaslngly  hungry  and  pol- 
luted world  can  ill  afford  to  continue  on  Ita 
present  course;  if  it  does,  the  adaptable  in- 
sects will  be  the  ultimate  winners. 

CHOKSB  POa  THB  VUTUBK 

The  current  exceasive  dependence  on  in- 
secticides, especially  persistent  CHs,  seams 
filled  with  troubles  for  Man.  CH  realduee, 
particularly  thoae  of  DDT,  are  «ninit»i»>»tng 
the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  human  en- 
vironment by  causing  wldeq>read  daeUnaa  In 
populations  of  ooany  spedea  of  carnivorous 
birds — in  some  cases  to  very  low  levels  or  ex- 
tinction. These  residues  threaten  freshwater 
and  marine  fisheries  by  inhibiting  tha  re- 
productive success  of  the  larger  predatory 
fish,  thereby  threatening  an  Important  aouroa 
of  proteins.  They  exhibit  genetic  toxldty  to 
experimental  animals,  and  are  therefore 
probably  adding  to  the  existing  burden  of 
cancer  and  mutations  within  human  pofni- 
lations.  And  finally,  these  materials  are  fre- 
quenUy  counterproductive  in  achieving  their 
intended  objective  of  controlling  insect  popu- 
lations. 

Man  can  choose  to  continue  these  trends 
by  maintaining  current  pesticide  practicea, 
with  fxirther  deterioration  indicated.  Or 
he  can  choose  to  reverse  thetn  by  adopting 
ecologically  sound  insect  pest  management 
using  modem  Integrated  control  systems. 
These  choices  may  seem  slmj^e,  bat  they 
are  less  simple  than  they  appear.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  reverse  the  momentum  of 
current  policies,  to  adopt  extsting  knowl- 
edge, to  seek  new  knowledge  via  Imagina- 
tive and  imbiased  research,  and  to  raeduoata 
a  whole  new  generation  of  people  who 
believe  that  insectiddes  represent  the  only 
approach  to  Insect  controL  The  adoption  of 
new  approaches  will  be  resisted  by  many, 
and  will  be  actively  opposed  by  powerful 
economic  interests;  the  faint-hearted  will 
not  prevail  over  these  forces.  Ecological  pest- 
control  without  environmentally  dangeroua 
materials  is  essential,  however,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  biosphere  as  wa 
know  it. 
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J.  EDOAR  HOOVER  LAXn>ED 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  iCAXTUunt 
IN  TBX  HOD8X  OP  BXPBX8XNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  been  under  almost  constant 
attack.  The  Agency's  Director  has  also 
been  subject  to  much  abuse  by  his  critics. 

Because  Mr.  Hoover's  career  with  the 
FBI  has  been  one  of  hard  work  and  devo- 
tion to  duty,  it  disturbs  me  that,  instead 
of  bestowing  gratitude  on  him  for  a  life 
dedicated  to  public  service,  some  are 
more  inclined  to  criticize  him  without 
Justification. 

It  was  refreshing  to  note  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  C(Hn- 
meree  of  the  United  States  chose  to 
honor  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  with 
a  resolution  of  commendation. 

The  July  12,  1971,  Washington  Report 
carried  an  article  on  the  presentatioa 
and,  because  of  my  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI,  I  ask  that  the  artlele 
be  Inserted  In  the  Rscoib  at  this  point 
[Ptom  the  Washington  Beport,  July  13. 1971] 

Chambbb  Boaib  CoMMxifos  PBI.  Hoova  loa 
"UmquzLT  DsDXCATXD  Wosk" 

The  National  Chandler's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors has  by  resolution  commended  the  Ped- 
end  Bureau  of  Inveetlgation  and  its  director, 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover. 

The  action  was  prompted  by  growing  at- 
tacks on  the  PBI  which  in  some  Instances 
are  aimed  at  the  very  existence  of  the  orga- 
nisation. 

In  a  rare  instance  during  the  Chamber's 
50-year  history,  the  Board  has  singled  atct 
one  federal  agency  for  "outstanding  perform- 
ance In  discharging  reaponsibllitiea  as  pre- 
scribed by  law." 

In  expreesing  appredatton  of  the  Cham- 
ber's "strong  support,"  Mr.  Roorcr  aald  it  U 
"becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  law 
enforcement  throughout  our  country  Is  un- 
der most  serious  attack  by  foroee  bent  on 
its  deatruotlon." 

AHudlng  to  PBI  orttics,  he  aaserted  it  la 
"impossible  to  efTeotively  do  our  Job  with- 
out making  some  enemies." 
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The  Board  also  said : 

Cnated  in  1994,  tha  PBI  has  davdoped  a 
lepatatkm  for  prnfeadnnallsm.  integrity  and 
dtectlvensas.  It  has  estafaUshed  laboratortss, 
investigative  aervlces  and  aided  state  and 
local  poUoe  efforta,  and  generally  raised  the 
levd  of  training  throughout  the  poUoe  pro- 
fession. 

Tbe  ni  has  made  Immeasurable  oontrl- 
butiona  to  the  protection  of  sodety  from 
both  domestic  and  foreign  enemies. 

Over  the  past  yeaxB,  the  PBI  has  generated 
tbe  rMpect  of  the  dtlsenry  and  the  public 
■bould  perodve  a  debt  to  the  "unlqudy  dedi- 
cated and  creative  work  of  the  PBL" 


POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN  KTTiTiWD 
IN  LINE  OF  DDT? 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  nw  TOBK 
IN  THB  HODBX  OP  REPBX8ENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  dras- 
tic increase  in  the  number  of  police  and 
flre  offlcera  wtK>  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  line  of  duty.  In  1970  there  were  146 
deaths  of  police  officers,  and  55  deaths 
of  flre  officers,  and  the  figures  for  fire- 
fighters are  only  partial.  This  tragic  in- 
crease needs  to  be  dealt  with,  so  that 
we  can  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
ttie  towns,  cities,  and  States,  throughout 
our  Nation. 

As  you  well  know,  there  are  at  pres- 
ent many  bills  before  this  House,  that 
would  hdp  to  reverse  this  trend.  These 
bills  in  general  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime,  to  assault  or  interfere  with  a  po- 
lice or  fire  officer  while  he  is  carrying  out 
his  assigned  duty.  These  bills  are  impor- 
tant, but  we  must  also  concern  our- 
selves with  the  living,  with  the  fami- 
lies, the  wives,  and  children  of  these  dead 
heroes. 

Without  tlie  heads  of  their  family, 
these  widows  and  orphans  face  a  life  of 
extreme  hardships.  Pensions,  insurance, 
and  other  death  benefits,  cover  some  of 
the  costs  that  these  families  must  face, 
but  without  their  bread-winner,  there 
are  many  other  costs  that  become  diffi- 
cult to  meet. 

Ih  order  to  help  these  families,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill,  that  would  al- 
low the  sons  of  police  and  fire  officers 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Une  of 
duty,  to  enter  the  service  academies  of 
the  United  States— if  otherwise  qimU- 
fied — without  the  regular  congres- 
sional {^polntment. 

This  bill,  in  helping  the  families  of 
police  and  fire  officers,  would  show  the 
greatful  recognltloa  that  we  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States  have  for  these  dedicated  dvll 
servants. 

The  bills  follow: 

HJt.  10108 

A  bui  to  amend  tltte  10  of  the  United  Statea 
Code  to  provide  for  i4)pdntmenta  to  the 
aervlce  aoademlea  of  sons  of  State  and  local 
policeman  and  firemen  killed  in  line  of 
duty 
Be  tt  enaotetf  by  th»  Senate  and  Houae 

of  Repretentativee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
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America  in  Congrete  -assembled.  That  aec- 
Uon  4343(a)  of  title  10.  United  SUtea  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (9)  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  80  cadets  selected  In  ocder  of  marlt  as 
eatabliahed  by  oompetltlve  examlnatlnne 
from  sons  of  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
offlcers  and  firemen  who  lost  ttteir  Uves  in 
line  of  duty.  The  detennlnatton  of  any  State 
or  local  agency  that  a  law  enforcement  oOoer 
or  fireman  died  in  line  of  duty  is  binding 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

Sac.  3.  Seotlon  6084(a)  of  tltte  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  immadl- 
atdy  after  paragraph  (9)  therectf  tbe  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  80  cadets  sdeoted  in  ordar  of  merit 
as  estaUlshed  by  eompettttve  eaamlnattons 
fkom  sons  of  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen  who  lost  their  Uvee  In 
line  of  duty.  Tbm  dstermlnatlon  of  any  State 
or  local  agency  that  a  law  enforcement  ofllcer 
or  fireman  died  in  line  of  duty  is  binding 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

Sac.  3.  Section  9843(a)  of  tttle  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
atdy  after  paragraph  (9)  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  paragn4>h: 

"(10)  80  cadets  sdected  In  order  of  merit 
as  established  by  competitive  examinations 
from  sons  of  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
oOoers  and  firemen  who  loet  thdr  Uvee  in 
line  of  duty.  The  determination  of  any  State 
or  local  agency  that  a  law  enforcement  offioer 
or  firemen  died  In  line  of  duty  Is  binding 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Poroe." 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
BhaU  apply  with  re^Mct  to  dswiee  InltlaUy 
entering  the  service  academlee  after  1971. 

H.B.  10104 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  of  sons  of 
State  and  local  law  enf(Mrounent  officers 
and  firemen  kUled  In  line  of  duty 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaemhled.  That  section 
316(a)  Of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46 
UB.C.  113e(a) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  after  1971  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
merce  shall  each  year  appoint  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  order  of  merit  established  by  oom- 
petltlve examinations  80  qualified  candtdatee 
from  among  sons  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement oflloers  and  firemen  who  died  In 
line  of  duty  and  the  determination  by  any 
State  or  local  agency  that  a  law  enforoement 
officer  or  fireman  died  In  Une  cf  duty  ahaU 
be  binding  upon  the  Secretary." 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  OREGON 
DUNES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 


IN  THX  HOU8K  OP  BXPBXSXNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  a  few  brief  moments  to  commend 
two  perceptive  and  able  young  pecqjle  in 
my  eongresBlonal  district. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  leglsIatlQCi 
to  presore  the  beauty  of  tbe  Oregtui 
Dunes,  located  on  the  Oregon  coast,  as 
a  nattooal  recreation  area.  The  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interior  Committee  with 
juri8dlcti(ai  has  hdd  field  hearings  on 


this  Un  and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  paas  the 
House  this  year.  It  is  Important  if  this 
gorgeous  area  is  to  besared. 

But  some  of  the  beauty  of  the  dunes 
has  already  been  caught  and  preserved 
by  two  Reedspoet  high  sehotd  students, 
Mlehad  Lee  and  Michael  Loog.  Ibeoe 
two  young  men  used  the  dunes  as  a  sci- 
ence lalMMratory,  studying  and  photo- 
graphing botanical  qyiclmens.  Ibe  re- 
sulting pictorial  history  of  their  study, 
devdoped  into  a  book  and  featured  in 
publications,  testifies  to  the  great  natu- 
ral beauty  of  the  plantlife  and  the  shif t- 
iiag  moods  of  the  laiique  dunelands. 

I  ccumnend  the  two  Bflchaels  for  their 
imaginative  and  deligfatful  project.  It  Is 
my  hope  to  have  their  wmk  available  to 
show  the  subcommittee  wiien  it  holds  Its 
Washington  hearings  on  my  bill  after 
ttie  August  recess. 


THE  YICE  PRESIDENT'S  DENUNCI- 
A'nON  OF  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BXPBBBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) ,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  congressional  black  caucus,  in  this 
Qiecial  order. 

"^ce  President  Agnxw's  gratuitous 
affront  to  the  black  leadership  in  Amer- 
ica refiects  a  total  lack  of  imderstandlng 
oi  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people. 

His  remarks,  made  while  en  route  to 
join  the  celebration  of  over  30  years  of 
dictatorial  rule  by  General  Franco,  are 
an  affront  to  all  those  who  have  striven 
to  make  some  reality  out  of  "all  men  are 
created  equal." 

For  the  past  300  hundred  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  in  this 
country  about  "equality."  Yet,  even 
today  wiiiHnnK  of  Americans  are  denied 
a  full  life,  for  their  skins  are  not  white. 
Discrimination  will  not  just  fade  away. 
It  is  no  good  thinking  that.  If  we  Just 
keep  fti^hUng  along  at  the  same  old  pace, 
somehow  the  ills  at  our  society  will  work 
themselves  out.  Ours  is  a  fatal  pace.  lUs 
pace  must  be  changed. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  emergence  of  black  leaders 
who  have  sou^t  to  change  that  paoe~ 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  Uaek  Americans 
but  for  the  sake  of  all  Americans.  Their 
efforts  have  been  untiring:  their  dedica- 
tion inspiring. 

Yet  the  Vice  President  Is  unable  to  per- 
ceive the  significance  and  contribution 
of  these  leaders.  Rather,  he  decrades 

More  than  just  affront,  the  Vice 
President's  words  are  indicative  of  the 
total  insensitivlty  of  this  administration 
to  the  needs  of  black  America  and  Its 
quest  for  dvll  rights. 

This  insensitivlty  was  evidenced  by  the 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  two 
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moi  whose  records  demonstrated  sucb  a 
gross  disregard  for  the  cause  of  equality 
that  the  Senate — which  generally  exer- 
cises great  tolerance  of  Presideiitial  Dom- 
Inees — ^rejected  them. 

It  was  evidenced  by  the  President's  dis- 
avowal of  what  he  terms  "forced  Integra- 
tion." a  catch  phrase  which  obscures  the 
real  issue — the  ccmtinued  bars  which  are 
raised  to  prevent  blacks  and  other  minor- 
ity groups  from  obtidning  housing  in  the 
white  suburbs  which  surround  our  decay- 
ing, and  increasingly  black,  urban  areas. 

It  was  evidenced  by  the  administra- 
tion's national  canqiaign  in  1970 — a  cam- 
paign based  on  feeding  fear.  hate,  and 
prejudice,  a  campaign  deliberately  de- 
siffoed  to  widen  the  gaps  between  black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old. 

And  it  is  evidenced  by  this  adminis- 
tration's total  failure  to  use  the  full 
power  of  Government  and  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  White  House  to  insure 
the  dvU  rights  of  all  Americans. 

A  century  ago.  President  Lincoln  was 
not  absolutely  sure  that  this  Nation 
would  accQ>t  in  practice  the  ocmcept  of 
black-white  equality.  His  Act  of  Eman- 
cipatian  was  thus  in  some  degree  an  act 
of  f  aitb.  We  are  stiU  redeeming  Uncoln's 
act  of  faith.  As  a  people — North  as  well 
as  South — ^we  are  still  learning  by  expe- 
rience and  suffering  to  live  the  truth  of 
itudal  equality. 

This  administration  has  talked  a  good 
deal  about  its  record  In  civil  rights.  More 
deeds,  not  talk,  are  what  are  needed.  We 
must  gather  our  strength,  and  our  deter- 
mination, to  act  boldly  to  lift  from  all  of 
our  citizens  the  hypocritical  burdens  of 
Intolerance,  bigotry,  and  discrimination. 

It  is  time  to  unearth  the  burled  truism 
that  in  this  Nation  all  citizens  have  the 
inalienable  right  to  live  side  by  side  with 
one  another — equal  in  opporttmity,  equal 
under  the  law,  equal  in  respect. 

It  is  time  to  make  a  living,  breathing 
force  of  the  word  "equality"  and  insure 
that  its  synonymity  with  the  word 
"America"  is  not  neglected. 


"WANDERINO  WHEELS"  COMPLETE 
2,500  MILE  TRIP 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

07  OBO80IA 
ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Tvesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  chalk  up 
another  irtwlesome  achievement  for  our 
Ingenious  American  youth. 

An  hfcroic  and  exciting  youth  project 
ended  on  ttie  sands  of  Tybee  Island, 
Savannah  Beach,  Oa.,  July  20  at  noon, 
when  M  weary  but  enthusiastic  young 
peoi^  comi^eCed  the  last  leg  of  an  ocean- 
to-ooean  bkycle  trip  of  2.500  miles  which 
began  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  on  June  14, 
1971. 

TbB  "Wandering  Wheels"— 19  girls 
and  15  boys  were  from  Taylor  Univenlty, 
XfgiaaoA,  IkuL  They  ebose  to  make  their 
summer  worthwhile  by  keeping  busy  and 
•erring  othen  through  their  Christian 
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witnessing  along  the  way.  Trail  Boss 
Bobby  Canada  stated  their  purpose: 

For  ithartng  and  for  growing  In  their  rela- 
tlonsblpe  wltli  CMlst  and  with  each  ottier. 
A  croea-country  trip  like  thJa  Is  a  magnlfles- 
ttoa  of  everyday  Uf«— a  magnlfloatlon  phyat- 
oally.  q;>lrltuaUy,  and  eoootlonaUy. 

He  continued: 

Before  we  atarted  U  ma  a  CbaUenge.  It  haa 
proved  to  be  a  real  ahaip  learning  ezpwlenoe. 

The  group's  motto  was  "Teaching 
Christ  Through  Bikes."  They  held  wor- 
ship services  along  the  route  and  threw 
their  sleQ>lng  bags  on  the  floor  of  a 
chUDTch  meeting  hall  or  high  school  gsrm- 
nft^imi  They  averaged  13  miles  an  hour 
for  7  hours  a  day. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or   FKMNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  &^?eaker.  we  com- 
memorate (mce  again  the  week  devoted 
to  the  Captive  Nations. 

On  the  13th  anniversary  of  legtsla- 
tton  proclaiming  our  national  will  to 
remember  these  countries  until  they  are 
again  free,  we  have  the  somber  but  proud 
duty  to  recall  and  to  reaffirm  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  the  cause 
of  peoples  of  east  and  central  Europe  who 
hope  and  strive  for  freedom  despite  years 
of  subjugation. 

Just  3  years  ago  we  witnessed  the 
brutal  power  of  Soviet  military  forces 
crushing  the  enlightened  and  brave 
movement  in  Czechoslovakia  seeking 
political  and  intellectual  freedom.  TTiat 
was  a  setback  in  the  struggle  of  all  the 
east  and  central  European  peoples  for 
independence  and  human  dignity. 

Especially  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
continued  suppression  of  religion  in  the 
captive  nations.  We  have  today  ample 
witness  that  renewed  hostility  to  religion 
motivates  the  Soviet  Unlcm's  persecution 
of  its  Jewish  people. 

Political  freedom.  Intellectual  liberty, 
and  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  f  aiUi 
in  God  have  been  denied.  But  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  of  the  eastern  and 
centi:^  European  peoples  will  continue 
to  prevaiL  Porsecution  and  toror.  in 
whatever  form,  will  not  succeed  in 
stamping  out  their  will  and  their  deter- 
mination to  achieve  finally  the  freedom 
with  which  Americans  and  other  peoples 
of  the  world  are  so  blessed. 

Americans  believe  in  independence 
and  self-determination  for  all  nations  of 
the  world  and  not  Just  for  themselves. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  citizens  who 
through  nativity  or  ancestry  share  the 
vibrant  cultures  and  heritage  of  liberty 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  who  must  now 
live  under  the  yoke  of  communism. 

On  this  anniversary  of  our  origlncJ 
dedication  In  Congress  to  the  restoration 
of  freedom  In  the  Captive  Nations,  we 


pay  tribute  to  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
their  peoples.  We  also  affirm  again  our 
support  and  admiration  for  their  uncon- 
querable quest  to  win  liberty. 

I  Include  below,  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
eloquent  words  extracted  from  the  legis- 
lation which  originated  this  commemora- 
tion: 
BxcKxPTS  Fkom  Pubuc  Law  88-40  Adoptsd  st 

TH«  U.8.  CONCRISa  IN  JtJtT  1969 

Whereas  the  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
doms for  leadership  In  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  Independence  and  In  restor- 
ing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chrls- 
tlan.  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
rell^ous  freedom,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
at  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
I>eoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  h» 
steadfaetly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  ot 
the  pec^le  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitute a  f>owerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  beat  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  pec^lee  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
I>eopIe  of  the  United  States  share  with  than 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  Independence:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  Proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  of 
July,  1969,  as  "Ct^tlve  Nations  Week"  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  The  President  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
simlllar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedcun  and  lnd^>endence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 


POLYGRAPH  TESTS:   INVASION  OP 
PRIVACY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  reports  another  invasion  of 
one's  right  of  privacy  .through  the  use  of 
lie  detector  tests. 

The  Times  story  states  that  "polygraph 
interviews"  have  been  administered  to 
about  30  employees  of  a  Manhattan  de- 
partment store.  Although  store  officials 
maintain  that  this  was  only  "an  experi- 
mental step"  and  a  "test  of  the  test," 
and  that  participants  were  "volunteers," 
employees  reoo^^iized  the  threat  to  pri- 
vacy posed  by  such  action.  As  one  woman 
aptly  put  It: 

It's  like  trying  to  prove  you  are  innocent. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  introduced,  with  17 
other  Congressmen,  HJl.  9449.  which 
would  prohibit  such  unwarranted  Inva- 
sions of  privacy.  The  bill  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sax 
Eavnf,  and  includes  in  its  coverage  both 
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Federal  agencies  and  businesses  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce.  It  would  pro- 
hibit: 

A  job  applicant  from  being  required  to 
take  a  polygraph  test  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  and 

The  denial  of  employment,  the  denial 
of  promotion,  or  the  discharge  of  an  in- 
dividual for  his  refusal  to  submit  to  such 
a  test. 

Polygraph  tests  undermine  the  indi- 
vidual's right  against  self-incrimination, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  fifth  amendment. 
Purthermore,  courts  have  refused  in  most 
Jurisdictions  to  admit  polygraph  tests  as 
evidence  because  of  the  uiu^liabllity.  The 
tests'  inaccuracy  rate  is  25  percent.  Ten 
States  now  protect  Job  applicants  and 
employees  from  having  to  submit  to  poly- 
graph tests. 

I  welcome  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  9449. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
appears  below: 

Bon  WIT  TxiXBR  Tksts  Usx  op  Lis  Detkctors 
(By  Laurie  Johnston) 

"Polygraph  Interviews."  or  Ue-detector 
tests,  have  been  administered  to  about  30 
employes  of  Bonwlt  Teller,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
q>ecialty  store,  as  an  "experimental  step"  In 
the  fight  against  pilferage  by  store  personnel. 

The  company  said  yesterday  that  most  of 
those  who  took  the  tests  were  management- 
level  "volunteers,"  although  the  men's  de- 
partment sales  staff  also  participated,  and 
that  no  further  tests  were  planned  "at  this 
time." 

But  a  majority  of  the  sales  people  and 
stock  clerks  who  commented  on  the  tests — 
despite  objections  from  some  of  their  supe- 
riors—expressed Indignation,  ranging  from 
"It's  an  outrageous  Invasion  of  privacy"  to 
"I  Just  might  have  some  skeletons  In  my 
closet." 

One  young  woman  employe  said  that  "I 
would  refuse  to  take  such  a  test — it  would 
be  like  having  to  prove  you  were  Innocent." 

A  middle-aged  salesman  of  women's  shoes 
asked,  "How  would  you  feel  If  your  employer 
showed  that  little  faith  In  you?" 

Several  personnel  executives  of  other  de- 
partment stores  said  It  was  the  first  use  of 
"polygraph  Interviews,"  to  their  knowledge. 
In  stores  here. 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Downey,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  WUIlam  Fine,  the  Bonwlt  Teller 
president,  said  any  decision  on  whether  the 
tests  would  be  used  more  widely  woiild  have 
to  await  Mr.  Fine's  retvirn  from  Europe.  So 
far,  she  said,  the  store  Is  mainly  interested 
In  "testing  tha  test,  not  the  employes." 

QUEBIZD  ON  DXUGS 

A  polygraph  test  measures  fluctuations  In 
such  physical  reactions  as  blood  pressure, 
pulse  rate,  respiration,  perspiration,  saliva- 
tion and  skin  temperature,  on  the  principle 
that  the  emotional  stress  of  lying  produces 
changes  In  these  processes.  A  Bonwlt  employe 
said  salespeople  In  the  mens  department  had 
been  asked  "while  the  diodes  were  on  their 
hands  about  their  use  of  drugs. 

Losses  last  year  from  "Inventory  shrink- 
age, or  disappearance  of  stock,  at  the  four 
Bonwlt  stores  in  the  New  York  area  have 
been  reported  at  nearly  sa-mllllon.  or  about 
4  per  cent  of  total  sales.  This  included  shop- 
lifting as  well  as  pilferage  and  other  internal 
thefts.  About  three-fifths  was  from  the  Man- 
hattan store,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  66th  Street. 

A  few  years  ago  such  losses  stood  at  about 
1.5  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

TSMPTATION  ABKAS 

Mrs.  Downey  said  much  of  this  loss  was 
from  spots  that  were  "temptation  areas"  for 
employes  as  well  as  shoppers — fitting  rooms 
or  counters  with  expoaed  merchandise — aa 
well  as  from  stock  rooms. 
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John  Ruel,  director  of  employe  relations 
at  Bloom Ingd ales,  said  that  although  "pilfer- 
age is  an  Increasing  problem,  Pm  a  little 
surprised  at  this  Bonwlt  thing — ^I  dldnt 
know  it  was  that  critical." 

Joseph  Douglas,  executive  personnel  Inter- 
viewer at  Macy's.  said  he  considered  Ue-de- 
tector tests  "kind  of  an  extreme  measiuv" 
and  a  "probably  unwarranted"  practice. 

Their  use  In  coiuiectlon  with  employment 
la  now  Illegal  In  about  10  states,  but  a  ban 
on  them  passed  in  Albany  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature was  vetoed  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 
The  Retail  Clerks  International  Association 
has  obtained  clauses  against  them  In  some 
labor  contracts. 

Bonwlt  sales  personnel  are  not  represented 
by  a  union  and  have  no  en^loyes  association. 


THE  WAY  TO  REALLY  END  WAR 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  or  the  other  body  who  wishes  to  see 
an  end  of  war  more  than  I.  All  of  us 
long  for  the  day  when  the  sound  of  shots 
fired  in  anger  is  only  a  memory. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  uni- 
lateral disarmament  is  not  the  way,  nor 
is  what  appears  to  be  the  present  trend 
of  simply  allowing  our  own  strat^c 
armaments  to  deteriorate.  This  is  a  risk 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  as  long  as  worid 
commuolsm  continues  its  policy  of  ez- 
psmslonlsm  through  the  export  of  revo- 
lution, subversion,  and  outright  aggres- 
sion. 

Peace  without  freedom  is  a  hollow 
mockery.  The  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia 
or  Hungary  or  Poland  can  tell  you  all 
about  the  kind  of  "peace"  they  have.  I 
am  sure  that  they  would  prefer  war  if  it 
meant  the  end  of  the  tyranny  that  now 
enslaves  them. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  we  should 
reorder  our  priorities.  First  priority  must 
be  given  to  ending  the  Commimist  threat 
to  liberty.  Then  we  can  bring  a  true  and 
lasting  peace  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eminent  Washing- 
ton corresponding  emeritus  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Walter  Trohan,  wrote  a 
most  excellent  and  perceptive  column 
yesterday  on  this  very  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  that  column 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 
10  SntATBOT  Srps  To  Dkal  With  Wab 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

San  Fkanciboo — ^Dlaannameiit  Is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  It 
cannot  be  merely  wished  Into  being.  This 
point  is  made  by  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane  In  his 
book.  "America  on  TrlaL" 

The  volume  Is  the  finest  defense  this  com- 
mentator has  seen  of  the  military  estabUsh- 
ment  and  places  the  blame  for  wars.  Includ- 
ing the  one  In  Viet  Nam.  sqiwrsly  whvn 
It  belongs :  on  ths  shoulders  of  ths  pcUtlolana. 
Lane  served  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Douglas 
MaoArthtir  In  the  Padflo  during  Wosid  War 
n. 

Lane  makes  one  proud  of  the  oldar  gen- 
eration of  mUltary  men,  whose  first  aim  was 
to  end  the  slaughter  of  man  under  their 
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command.  He  has  no  praise  for  the  new 
school  of  military  men,  who  bootllck  poli- 
ticians for  advancement  and  pay. 

"The  mUltary  services  have  in  recent  dec- 
ades undergone  a  drastic  transformation," 
Lane  ooncludes.  "Standards  of  professional 
conduct,  which  before  World  War  n  were 
firmly  established,  have  since  that  war  been 
abandoned.  Instead  of  conceiving  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  military  security  of  the  na- 
tion, for  the  lives  of  men  committed  to  bat- 
tle, military  leaders  now  conceive  only  an 
obligation  to  obey  the  ruling  political  ad- 
ministration. They  have  shed  all  traces  of 
moral  responsibility  by  blaming  political 
leaders  for  the  co«irse  of  poUcy." 

Lane  blames  politicians  for  tha  endless 
wars  of  the  20th  cent»iry,  for  vacillation  In 
Korea,  and  for  the  fiasco  In  Viet  Nam.  The 
general  offers  10  stages  of  strategy.  These 
are: 

1.  To  recognize  the  war  we  are  In  and 
tell  the  truth  about  the  known  purposes, 
actions  and  Intentions  of  the  Communist 
enemy. 

2.  When  we  have  identified  the  enemy  we 
can  prepare  to  handle  him;  he  is  not  a  people 
or  a  country  but  a  clique  of  ruthless  dic- 
tators. 

3.  Form  an  alliance  with  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  peoples  against  their  dictators. 

4.  Show  them  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom Is  honest  and  productive,  and  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship. 

6.  Encourage  them  to  recover  their  tree- 
dan. 

6.  Honor  and  comfort  their  exllea  and 
supply  assistance  to  the  freedom  under- 
ground. 

7.  Attack  tyrants  in  the  United  Nations 
and  condemn  their  rule. 

8.  With  such  encouragement  the  people 
will  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Not  even 
a  Communist  dictator  can  hold  power  for 
long  against  the  people. 

9.  Only  the  hopelessness  of  freedom's 
cause  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  demeaned 
the  human  spirit  so  as  to  make  reslstanoe 
to  tyranny  unthinkable.  We  must  fight  for 
the  right. 

10.  The  task  of  defeating  the  Communist 
dictators  thru  Internal  revolution,  of  restor- 
ing freedotn  In  all  lands,  of  baalahmg  war 
and  beating  weapons  Into  plowshares  Is 
neither  big  nor  dUficult  If  we  diaage  oar 
own  thinking. 

In  a  foreword  to  Lane's  book.  Qvi.  Albert 
C.  Wedemeyer,  United  SUtes  wartime  su- 
preme commander  In  China,  says  that  It  Is 
generally  accepted  that  a  nation  should 
never  reeort  to  military  fens  unless  aU  other 
avaUable  measures  have  failed. 

But  when  President  Kennedy  resorted  to 
force  In  Viet  Nam  "there  should  have  bean 
no  vacillation — no  halfway  measures  In  the 
commitment  to  achieve  victory"  so  that  w« 
would  not  be  in  the  Impsann  In  which  the 
nation  finds  Itself  today  and  from  whl^ 
President  Nlzon  is  trying  to  extricate  our 
forces. 


OBOROE  WILEY  REPLIEB  TO  ROY 
WILKENS  ON  THE  FAMILY  AS8IST- 
ANCBPLAN 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSFBXBBITATIVIB 

Tuesday,  Jvly  27.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  apeaker.  then  has 
been  much  dialog  botti  pro  and  eon  snr- 
romuUng  passage  ot  the  wdtere  ntam 
bin— commonly  oaUed  the  family  as- 
sistance plan.  When  this  legislation 
came  before  the  Hbuae  tor  oooadder^- 
tlon.  the  oopgieHskaial  Mack  cauras  to- 
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sued  ft  itateiiMnt  dlaeaastnc  the  deW- 
mcBtel  flOiBets  Inbennt  In  the  mMcore 
and  tbe  result  tt  would  have  <m  tbe  poor 
aad  blacks  in  our  country. 

Bar  WUkans,  enecoMve  dlreetar  of  the 
NAACP.  took  eoKceptloo  with  the  posi- 
tion act  forth  by  the  black  caucus.  In 
an  open  letter  to  Wilkens.  Oeorge  ^miey, 
ezecnttTe  direetor  of  the  National  Wd- 
fare  Rights  OrganlnaWon.  has  vividly 
documented  tbs  repressive  nature  of  the 
weiffere  bUL  Wiley  endorses  the  taHack 
caucus'  position  and  supports  our  effort 
in  having  attempted  to  block  passage  of 
tills  harmful  legislation  on  the  House 
floor.  In  his  letter  to  Wllkens,  he  states: 

Tb*  Orwign— hMul  Bteek  GMieiia  «m  i«» 
ijWfMlIng  to  tlM  voloM  at  orgaalaed  poor 
ptopim  aaom  tbm  uttoo  who  bav*  oon- 
dvaiMd  this  lagialMUon  mai  mn  aacUng  tts 
dnaOo  modtflflatlon  or  Oataax. 

Mudi  of  ^niciy's  letter  oontaim  an  in- 
depth  discussion  of  tixB  negative  features 
of  the  family  assistance  plan.  Wiley 
concludes  with  a  call  for  unity  in  an 
tf  ort  to  work  together  for  a  real  wdf are 
reform  measure. 

I  commend  to  my  colleaguee'  attention 
^^ley's  letter  to  Wilkens.  Tlie  letter 
follows: 

Ax  Orar  laRTm  to  Bot  WXucors, 
Jin.T  as,  1971 
Utr.  Bot  W&jmn 
XxeeuUve  Direetor,  NAACP, 
Mew  Tork,  M.Y. 

Dus  Mk.  Wnjcma:  I  wma  deeply  diai^ 
P**"**!  to  read  In  joor  oduiim  of  July  eth 
of  yoor  rapport  for  Pratdent  NIzon'B  ao- 
etf  ed  nunlly  Aatatanoe  PUn.  and  your  at- 
tack on  tbe  OongTWIiiiirt  Black  Oaucua  for 
their  determined  effort  to  Uo^  thla  leprea- 
Mve  leglelatlon  oo  the  fkxv  of  the  House  at 
BepreaentaUfea.  Tbe  Oongreaslanal  Black 
Oauens  waa  reapondlng  to  the  Toloea  of  orga- 
nised poor  people  acroaa  tbe  nation  who 
have  oondemned  this  legislation  and  were 
— >1ng  Ita  draatle  modUeatlon  or  defeat. 

The  lasoe  was  not  so  much  that  the  $3400 
floor  was  Inadeqnate.  but  that  It  aetaaHy 
undermined  the  preaent  benefit  lerela  of  70 
to  90  percent  of  tbe  welfare  families  who  lire 
tn  48  states  where  combined  benefits  for  wel- 
fare and  food  stamps  were  already  abore  that 
leret.  70  to  90%  of  wMfare  families  could  very 
likely  suflSr  drastic  cuts  In  their  already 
meager  rabslstenee  aUowanoes.  It  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  unity  of  organised  poor  people 
that  recipients  from  the  southern  states  that 
might  have  benefitted  ftam  this  plan  Joined 
with  thstar  brothen  and  slstars  In  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  Its  defeat. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  undermining 
benefit  levtis.  the  Nixon  plan  would  have 
aererety  raeHleted  the  righta  of  redplenti. 
BlghU  that  poor  peofde  have  fought  for  over 
the  past  five  yean.  Bights  that  have  per- 
mitted mllllona  of  Kack  people  as  weU  as 
whites  and  other  mlnormss  some  measure  of 
dignity  that  they  had  not  prertously  been 
accorded.  These  restrictions  of  rights  In- 
cluded an  unconstitutional  residency  re- 
quirement, a  partial  bringing  back  of  the 
oosroos  ICan-ln-ths-Bbuse  rule  and  greater 
dlfiieulty  In  a{q>eallng  if  one  is  unfairly 
treated  by  the  welfare  admlnlstraUon.  Tbe 
mson  plan  alao  Included  enforced  work  pro- 
vision whl^  required  able  bodied  recipients 
inriudlng  mothere,  to  accept  work,  any  work, 
at  9140  as  hour.  )ust  949.00  a  week,  with  no 
pcoteetton  as  to  aoltabmty,  Job  aafety  stand- 
ards or  tbe  like.  There  has  not  been  •neb 
an  onerous  foread  work  requirement  In  tbe 
welfare  ayatem  alnoe  Mavery  was  «>«»>lrtwt 
In  1983.  In  addition,  ourrent  need  would  no 
longer  be  the  basis  for  reoelTlng  benefits; 
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therefore  a  person  who  lost  his  Job  could 
go  as  long  as  six  to  nine  montha  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  Family  Aaalstanoe. 

It  Is  tor  tlMsa  raasona  that  the  Oongras- 
OaaeoB  took  tha  only  ooazsa 
to  tt— to  opposa  paaaage  of  the  vamny 
Flan  amee  tt  waa  brought  to  the 
a  ekasd  rule  whleh  prohlMted 
I  to  diraetly  oorreet  tha  aubatan- 
ttal  daCaeta.  Tha  atratagy  waa  to  foree  lOIU 
and  tha  administration  to  withdraw  the  leg- 
Ulatlon  and  taka  It  back  to  tha  drawing 
boarda  m  order  to  aaoura  Black  Cauoua  and 
liberal  ai^part^  Thla  strategy  waa  aucceaaful 
In  forcing  imia  to  oaU  a  ^laclal  commlttaa 
msettng  the  day  of  tha  final  vote  which  ra- 
snltad  In  the  addition  of  an  amendment 
whlflh  would  reqnlra  atataa  to  maintain  their 
preaept  benefit  lavaia  unleaa  there  la  a  ape- 
dflo  meeting  of  tha  Blasa  Leglalatura  to  make 
cuta.  In  the  eariler  version,  braefits  would 
automatically  have  been  out  to  93400  In  every 
atato  unlaae  ^>aclfle  actlona  were  taken  to 
matKtmIn  them  at  the  preaant  level.  Tha 
oaucna  might  have  won  even  greater  conoea 
aiotis  from  mils  and  tha  administration  had 
more  llbarals  supported  their  poattloo.  As  it 
was,  81  Uberal  Oongreeamen  voted  to  defaat 
tha  Vtailly  >aala»anoa  Plan.  Tha  BlaA  Oau- 
eus  and  tbabr  Ubaral  aUaa  aerved  notloe  on 
tha  AdmlnlatratftKi.  tha  Ubarala  m  tha  Sen- 
ate, and  tha  country  that  there  la  aomethlng 
wrong  with  tha  Nlsm  wadkra  pnpoaaL 

As  one  who  has  long  respected  your  rec- 
ord In  the  dvU  rights  field,  I  hope  that  voice 
might  be  added  to  thoaa  who  ory  out  against 
tha  repreaalve  bin  and  urge  raal  reform  alnoe 
tha  lasiia  affecta  so  many  of  our  people.  Tot 
fuUy  one  quarter  of  oar  population  must 
bear  tha  Indignity  of  our  present  welfare 
sjslsiii.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our  popu- 
lation do  not  have  adequato  Income  to  mast 
tha  baale  nacaaaltlea  of  Ufa.  It  waa  to  thaaa 
needa  that  tha  Oongreaelanal  Black  Caucus 
apoka  whan  thay  mtroduoad  the  Adequato 
Income  Act  of  1971  that  wo\ild  insure  a  fam- 
ily of  four  a  90600  basic  level  of  subaist- 
enee.  As  "unrsallstlc"  as  you  say  thla  pro- 
posal la,  the  moet  reliable  surveys  avaOahla, 
thoae  of  living  oosta  made  by  tha  Bureau  of 
Uibor  StatlsUes  raveal  that  thla  amount  of 
money  la  the  minimwwi  neoaaaary  to  aoataln 
Ufa  In  dlgmty  and  decency  In  tha  United 
Statea  today.  I  am  aure  there  are  thoae  who 
thought  It  waa  uuaaUatle  whan  tha  NAACP 
started  Ita  campaign  to  strike  down  the 
doetrlna  of  "aqiarato  but  equal."  Beallam  la 
to  ast  your  eights  on  what  Is  needed  aad  set 
a  eouxaa  to  achieve  that  objaetlva.  What  la 
naadad  today  aa  never  befnrs  la  nmty  In  the 
Blaok  community.  Unity  around  the  goala  of 
fuU  dtlsantfUp  which  you  and  the  NAACP 
have  so  ably  champloaied  for  ao  many  yaais.  I 
hope  wa  can  aU  work  together  for  a  real  wel- 
fare reform. 

Sinoerely  youia, 

OaoBos  A.  WUiST, 
ExenMve  Director,  NWBO. 


July  28,  1971 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MACK  ANTHONY 


HON.  G.  ELUOn  HAGAN 

OF  oioauiA 
IN  TBE  HOUSK  OF  RBPRB8KNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18. 
1971,  a  family  and  church-related  saga 
of  140  years  ended  when  Rev.  Mack  An- 
thcmy.  native  of  Savannah  and  a  retired 
United  Methodist  minister  died  at  Val- 
dosta,  Oa.  Reverend  Anthony,  his  father. 
Rev.  Basoom  Anthony;  and  his  grand- 
father. Rev.  J.  D.  Anthony,  served  their 
church  with  distinction  for  an  unbroken 


period  of  140  years  in  the  South  Georgia 
Conference  of  the  United  Metliodlst 
Church.  All  three  held  high  offices  in  the 
church  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
duties. 

Reverend  Anthony,  age  70,  was  retired 
in  1963,  having  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Macon  Bfethodist  Church  for  6 
years,  and  4  years  as  pastor  of  tbe  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  Valdosta,  Oa. 
Earlier  pastorates  were  in  Colquitt, 
Brooklet,  Blackshear,  ThomasvOle, 
Ameilcus,  Columbus,  and  Macon.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  three  sons. 

A  family  history  of  such  devotion  to 
the  church  and  society  Is  rare  and  worthy 
of  permanent  record. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   mw   TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  Jvlv  21.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  BvcBk- 
er,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  was  estab- 
lished in  July  of  1959  by  the  mactment 
of  a  Joint  congressional  resolution  libixih. 
was  followed  by  a  presidential  prodisma- 
tion.  In  the  resolution  and  in  the  proc- 
lamation both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  implementing  the  wholeheart- 
ed wishes  of  tbe  people  of  this  Republic. 
For  many  years — for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades— a  large  number  of  nations  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  trapped  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  had  been  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom, and  were  being  enslaved  under 
Communist  totalitarianism.  These  na- 
tions constituted  the  Captive  Nations. 

These  nations,  having  almost  a  third  of 
Europe's  population — some  100  million  in 
all — and  occnpjrtng  areas  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Black  Sea  regions,  had  been 
living  freely,  under  their  independent 
status,  before  the  last  war.  Most  of  them 
had  regained  their  freedom  and  sover- 
eign stat^ood  after  World  War  I,  and  all 
of  them  had  become  valued  members  of 
the  world  community  of  free  nations.  For 
a  while,  especially  during  the  late  1930's 
many  of  them  were  living  in  fear  of  losing 
their  freedom,  and  at  times  In  terror,  but 
perhaps  none  of  them  envisaged  the  sad 
fate  that  was  to  be  theirs  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  that  war  the 
freedom  of  these  nations  was  in  Jeopardy. 
One  of  them — Caechoelovakla — ^was  al- 
ready dismembered  and  had  lost  its  in- 
dependent existence  before  that  war.  In 
the  course  of  that  world  catastrophe  all 
these  nations — Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
lithuanians,  Poles,  Hungarians.  Bul- 
garians and  Rumanians — were  engulfed 
in  the  war.  All  of  them,  and  numerous 
other  nations,  suffered  immeasurably 
during  the  war  under  totalitarian  tyran- 
nies, both  Communist  and  Nazi  variety. 
But  all  of  them  went  through  the  ordeal 
and  hoped  for  their  eventual  freedom.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  the  onrush- 
ing  Communist  tide  swept  over  their 
homelands  and  literally  swallowed  all 
these  helpless  peoples.  This  startling  and 
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ijih*v»Mng  event  took  western  democra- 
des  by  surprise;  and  their  leaders  were 
rudely  shocked  when  the  grasping  hand 
of  communism,  supported  by  tbe  over- 
whelming might  of  the  Red  Army,  was 
out  to  cripple  and  choke  oXl  all  vestiges 
of  freedom  uid  independence  in  all  these 
countries,  including  East  Oennany,  Po- 
land, Albany,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Since  those  tragic  days  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by,  and 
an  these  peoples— except  those  of  Yugo- 
davlB,  who  discarded  the  Soviet  over- 
lordship  in  1948,  but  still  live  under  their 
own  brand  of  communism — remain  en- 
slaved \mder  Communist  tyranny.  All 
their  efforts  to  free  themselves  have  been 
of  no  avail,  and  any  move  on  their  part 
to  rise  against  Soviet-impoeed  tyranny 
has  ended  in  veritable  blood-baths,  as  in 
Hungary  hi  1956.  The  efforts  of  the  free 
world  leaders  to  bring  about  some  bet- 
terment of  the  lot  of  these  peoples  have 
been  fruitless,  because  Soviet  authorities 
do  not  admit  the  validity  of  any  negotia- 
tion on  this  matter.  But  the  government 
of  this  Republic  is  still  doing  its  utmost 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  these  people  on 
a  daUy  basis.  It  shows  its  strong  Intent 
on  keeping  the  issue  alive  by  observing 
ftnniiaiiy  the  Captlvc  Natious  Week. 


AMERICA'S  DETERIORATINa 
DEFENSE  POSTURE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE     ^ 

OF  mjOfota 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
concerning  America's  decline  in  strategic 
arms  strength  and  military  preparedness 
is  shocking.  Many  Americans  still  hold 
the  view  that  we  possess  military  su- 
periority, that  we  are  able  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  allies  from  attack  and 
coercion.  The  facts  which  are  now  un- 
folding, however,  show  that  this  superi- 
ority has  been  lost.  It  has  been  lost  over 
a  period  of  time  because  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices and  implement  the  necessary  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  lost  because  no  one 
has  told  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  our  defense  posture.  Now,  finally, 
the  truth  is  becoming  known. 

In  an  important  article  in  the  Spring, 
1971  issue  of  Modem  Age.  Anthony  Har- 
rigan.  an  expert  on  military  matters, 
points  out  that — 

'Today — ^leas.than  a  decade  after  the  Cuban 
mlaaUe  orlsla — the  United  States  no  longer  la 
the  first  mltttary  power  In  the  world  .  .  .  m 
terms  of  overall  military  capability  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  ahead  of  the  United  States. 
Where  the  Sovleta  axe  now  on  a  basts  of 
partty  wltti  the  U.8.,  they  are  moving  ahead 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Harrlgan  notes  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  Soviet  missile  deplosrment,  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  have  2,500  ICBM  launch- 
ers by  1975.  He  states  that — 

Unless  dramatic  action  is  taken  this  year. 
the  United  States  will  still  have  only  1,064 
mlaslla  launchers  four  yean  flom  now. 

In  addition,  while  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
panding their  missile  submarine  force  at 
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a  rapid  rate,  no  UJ3.  missile-firing  sub- 
marines have  been  buUt  in  more  than 
2  years.  None  are  definitely  announced 
for  the  future. 

Despite  these  facts,  and  others  which 
Mr.  Harrlgan  sets  forth  in  this  article, 
many  in  our  own  Government  speak  of 
SALT  talk  agreonents  as  if  we  were  su- 
perior to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  at  least  on 
a  parity  with  them.  In  his  1968  campaign 
Richard  Nixon  declared  that: 

within  a  year  tbe  Soviet  Union  will  catch 
the  United  States  and,  U  we  dont  get  a 
ohuige  m  leadership  and  policy  in  Waahlng- 
ton.  will  pass  us  In  deliverable  nuclaar 
capacity. 

Well,  we  did  get  a  change  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Soviet  Union  has  passed 
us. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  stated  at  that  time 
that: 

I  do  not  believe  that  tiie  United  States  can 
afford  to  accept  the  concept  of  parity  .  .  . 
the  Soviet  Union's  goal  in  the  world  ...  is 
stlU  In  an  expansionist  stage.  Our  goal  in  the 
world  is  defensive  ....  And  at  any  kind  of 
negotlaftlon  when  one  aide  wanta  to  eipand 
and  tbe  other  aide  to  defend,  make  sore  that 
the  aide  which  la  In  tbe  defensive  position 
has  more  strength  than  the  other  side. 

All  thoee  who  somdiow  believe  that 
the  current  SALT  negotiations  will  pro- 
duce a  world  situation  in  which  the 
chances  for  peace  and  security  will  be 
Improved,  should  consider  the  startiing 
facts  and  figures  in  Mr.  Harrlgan's 
article. 

I  wish  to  insert  this  article  into  the 
RscoRO  at  this  time: 
Amsbica's  DrmuoaATDro  Dayawas  Poeiuaa 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
have  been  the  shield  of  the  BepubUc  m  the 
strlfe-tom  years  alnee  the  and  of  World 
War  n.  Nuclear  armaments  In  tbs  U.S. 
aisenal  have  deterred  the  Soviet  Union  from 
starting  a  third  world  w&r — a  massive  strike 
against  the  Western  nations.  The  conven- 
tional armed  forces  of  the  United  Statea  have 
been  bually  employed  In  the  quartor^century 
past  In  flghtUig  limited  ware  against  com- 
munist aggreaelon  and  In  checking  Soviet 
and  Red  Chlneee  advanoea  In  many  parta  of 
the  world.  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1S63  America's  nuclear  superiority  and 
supremacy  on  the  high  seas  prevented  the 
Soviets  from  establishing  domination  over 
the  free  world. 

Today,  however — less  than  a  decade  after 
the  Cuban  mlaaUe  crlala— the  United  Statea 
no  longer  la  the  first  mUltary  nower  In  the 
world.  In  a  few  areas  such  aa  the  dealgn  of 
multtple  warhead  (IHRV)  mlssUes  the  UJ3. 
la  technologlcaUy  more  advanced  than  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  But  m  terms  of  overall  mlU- 
tary  capability  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  of 
the  United  Stotea.  Where  the  Soviets  are  now 
on  a  basis  of  parity  with  the  UjB..  they  ara 
moving  ahead  rapidly. 

Tha  American  pe<^le  have  heard  tha  facta 
from  Secretary  of  Oaf  enae  Malvln  Imiid  and 
from  the  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff.  But  tha  tuU 
aigxUflcanoe  of  tbe  erosion  of  American  mUl- 
tary strength  seams  to  have  eacaped  the  pub- 
Uc.  In  Congress  tbe  wel^t  ot  opinlan  Is  on 
the  side  of  reducing  U.B.  military  eqwadl- 
tures.  Those  national  leglslatora  who  press 
for  dramatic  action  to  reatore  Amwloa'a 
atrategic  auperlorlty  are  in  a  minority.  Tha 
facta  they  redto  faU  to  impreaa  many  key 
leglalatora  and  large  and  Influential  aag- 
msnts  of  public  opinion. 

Tat  f aota  ara  facta.  Tha  most  omlnooa  of 
these  relate  to  tha  oomparatlva  atrangth  oC 
U.8.  and  Soviet  nudaar  foroaa.  m  1968  tha 
Soviet  Uhlon'a  atrategic  mlaalla  fttoa  con- 
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atstad  of  approodmately  390  mlaalla  launohefa. 
Tha  mlasHea  were  oomparabla  to  the  first 
generation  of  American  ICBlTa.  At  that 
time  the  UjB.  mlaaUe  force  conalstort  of  880 
ICBlTa.  We  not  only  had  the  advaneed  land- 
based  ICnuteman  mlaaUe  but  wa  had  ahao- 
luto  supremacy  in  aea-baaed  PQlarla  »««—«'— 
Today  the  Soviets  possess  in  addltian  to 
their  original  230  ICBlTs— mora  than  800 
miasUes  with  the  capabUltlea  at  the  Amer- 
ican ICnuteman,  plus  900  giant  88-0  mla- 
sUes  with  a  ci^iabiUty  far  exceeding  any- 
thing In  the  UJ3.  arsenal.  In  terms  of  land- 
based  missiles  the  Soviets  have  a  90  percent 
numerical  advantage.  Their  megatoonaga 
lead  Is  on  the  order  of  300  percent. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  story:  the  United 
States  has  stabUlaed  its  mlssUe  foroa. 
whereas  tbe  Soviets  are  pushing  ahead  with 
construction  of  new  land-baaed  and  sea- 
based  mlssUes.  At  the  presmt  rate  of  Soviet 
mIssUe  deployment,  the  USSR  should  have 
2,600  ICBM  launchers  by  197S.  Unless  dra- 
matic action  Is  taken  this  year,  the  United 
States  will  stm  have  only  1,064  mtaalle 
launchers  four  yean  from  now.  Tlila  dJangar- 
ous  imbalance  Is  the  result  at  the  doctrine 
of  nuclear  "parity"  devtioped  by  fo 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  ICcNs 
and  continued  under  the  Nlzon  admlnlstra- 
Uon under  the  guise  of  nuclear  "suflldency." 
Other  nations,  with  no  need  to  resort  to 
euphemisms,  wlU  see  this  nuclear  situation 
in  terms  of  alarming  UJB.  weakneas. 

If  the  nuclear  balance  aituation  Is  gloomy 
now,  it  wlU  be  even  less  cheering  in  the  fu- 
tun.  Consider  the  situation  with  rsspeot  to 
mlssUe-flrlng  submarines.  No  UB.  nUaall*- 
flring  submarlnea  have  been  buUt  in  mora 
than  two  yean.  None  are  definitely  an- 
nounced for  the  future.  The  only  algnlflcant 
change  in  the  UJB.  miirfi^t  aubmarina  forea 
is  m  Installation  of  advanced  mlssUes  In  sub- 
marines conceived  in  tbe  1960^  There  Is 
talk  and  study  oS  an  ULM  (underwater 
long-range  mIssUe)  submarine  daaa.  but  no 
firm  plans  for  construction. 

Tha  Soviets.  meanwhUa,  are  «»r*~<ti«j 
their  mIssUe  submarine  force  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr..  USN.  Chief 
of  Naval  OperaUona.  told  the  Soolaty  of 
Naval  Archlteeta  and  Marina  gnglraam 
fUl  that  the  Soviet  strategic  naval 
take  the  form  of  tha  modem  ~Tankee"  i 
nuclear  powered  **»'"-"«  mlasUe  subnszlnM 
similar  to  our  Polarla  boata.  They  efoitaBtty 
have  18  of  thaaa  aubmarinaa  In  operatton  and 
another  16  under  oonatruotlon.  a  dear  indi- 
cation of  thalr  dealre  to  back  vp  thetr  land- 
baaed  mlaaUe  aystama  with  a  powerful  atra- 
tegic naval  force. 

Oan.  John  C.  Mayer.  Vlee  OhlaC  oC  Staff  at 
the  Air  Ptase  and  an  aqiart  in  »»'«ttqiri.  b^ 
dted  the  long-range  eSWto  at  thia  sobmailna 
construction  program,  saying  that  If  thay 
oonUnue  at  their  preaant  rata,  tha  Sovtate 
wiU  match  the  UB.  sea-launchad  *«»'i«-t*ft 
mlaaUe  Inventory  by  1074  or  1876.  Tha  So- 
vleta alao  axe  teatlng  a  new,  longer  range 
submarine-launched  ballistic  mlasUe. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  m»niMM| 
bombers — another  factor  In  strategic  deter- 
rence— Is  equaUy  discouraging.  In  1968.  tha 
United  Stetes  had  two  and  one-half 
as  many  bomben  as  the  Soviet  Umon, 
alsttng  of  B-88'a  and  B-6rk.  Tt>day.  tba 
American  bomber  force  baa  been  radueati 
from  about  780  to  480.  AU  of  the  vary  fast 
B-58's  have  been  retired  from  aerviea.  TIm 
propoeed  B-1  bomber,  dealgned  aa  a  raplaoe 
ment.  la  receiving  only  token  developsaant 
funding.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  this  weap- 
ona  system  wm  materialise.  Tbe  FB-111 
fighter-bomber,  built  on  ordera  of  former 
Secretary  of  Def  enae  Robert  MoNamaia  over 
service  obJeoUons,  has  been  a  disaster.  These 
bomben  have  been  grounded  because  of 
severe  technical  dUBcultlea.  Ttxtj  cannot  ba 
considered  part  of  the  UB.  atrategic  deter- 
rent. MaanirtUla,  the  Sovlata  ara  developing 
a  new  variable  aweep-wlng  bookber.  Their 
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older  iMKnben  are  being  tiaed  In  Increaaing- 
ly  bolit  faoblon  in  penetrating  Atlantic  and 
Padflc  air  detenae  aonea. 

Another  dement  In  strategic  detenenoe 
Is  aircraft  and  mlasUe  defense.  A  limited 
antlbalUfltlc  mtelle  defense  was  authorised 
>y  the  Congreas — after  the  meet  dlfflcult  of 
straggles,  but  the  Sorlets  are  well  along  on 
bunding  a  strong  ABM  defense  system. 
While  SALT  talks  were  in  progress  last  year, 
the  Soviets  started  construction  of  giant 
ABM  radar  units.  Dr.  M.  B.  Schneider,  writ- 
tng  In  OrdTiance,  has  reported  that  "about 
a  half  doaen  are  operational  or  nearly  so." 
Dr.  John  8.  Foster  Jr.,  director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Xngineerlng  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  warned  that  these  ra- 
dars "can  in  the  near  future  provide  the 
same  radar  coverage  which  we  will  have 
some  eight  years  from  now  If  all  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  program  is  completed."  Dr.  Pos- 
ter noted  that  the  "vast  network  of  Soviet 
radars  and  defense  sites,  whether  antiair- 
craft or  antimissile,  has  already  complicated 
the  problem  of  arms  control  of  ABM  to  the 
point  where  It  may  not  be  practical."  It  la 
estimated  that  the  Soviets  have  more  t>»*'^ 
1,000  surface  to  air  mlsaUe  sites.  The  United 
States  has  one-tenth  this  number  of  SAM'S 
and  no  ABM  radars  operational  today.  More- 
over, U.S.  surface  to  air  missiles  are  Bo- 
marc  and  Army  missiles  developed  In  the 
IWWs.  The  Soviets  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence with  operational  SAM'S  in  both  North 
Vietnam  and  In  the  Suez  area. 

The  tactical  fighter  forces  stUI  have  an  Im- 
portant role  In  air  defense  against  boo^Mn 
armed  with  nuclear  we^Mns.  Here  *g*m.  the 
United  States  Is  at  a  marked  disadvantage. 
The  Soviets  have  3,800  Jet  aircraft.  The 
United  Stotes  tactical  flitter  strength  U 
about  1,600  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  Sovleta 
have  a  qualitative  edge.  In  the  last  decade, 
they  Introduced  nine  new  fighter  aircraft.  In 
the  same  period,  the  V3.  faUed  to  develop  a 
single  new  aircraft  for  the  alr-to-alr  com- 
bat role.  The  new  mUltary  realities  are  evi- 
dent In  Kurope  where  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
is  now  using  the  new  supersonic  strike  ver- 
sion of  the  MIO-as  lighter  In  large  numbers. 
This  fightw,  labeled  "Foxbat"  by  the  NATO 
oommand.  Is  faster  than  comparable  aircraft 
used  by  American  forces.  Its  reported  speed 
is  Mach  8 — three  times  the  speed  of  sound — 
oom|>ared  with  a  speed  of  Mach.  a.a  for  the 
F-4  fighter. 

All  of  theee  situations  with  respect  to 
dlmtntahlng  inventories  of  American  weap- 
ons reflect  an  alarming  decline  in  research 
and  development — the  elimination  or  cut- 
back of  defense  programs  leading  to  advanced 
weapons  systems.  Xzistlng  U.S.  armaments 
data  back  to  programs  Uunched  10,  15,  or 
'even  20  years  ago.  In  many  cases,  there  la 
nothing  in  the  mill  to  replace  them.  The 
studies  undertaken  during  the  McNamara 
years  proved  sterile.  New  weapons  simply 
were  not  authorised.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Union's  new  blue-water  fleet  Is  superbly 
equipped  with  surfaoe-to-surfaoe  rockets. 
The  United  States  has  yet  to  develop  such 
a  naval  missile,  though  the  uniformed  pro- 
fessionals have  dted  the  need  for  years. 

The  deterioration  ot  America's  combat 
atrangth  Is  especially  apparent  In  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Failure  to  start  a  major  naval  ooa- 
stmctlon  program  in  the  IMO's  lead  to  to- 
day's sharp  curtailment  of  U.S.  naval 
strength. 

During  the  sixties,  the  ITnlted  SUtea  de- 
pended on  warships  built  to  fight  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Oermans  In  the  1940'a.  Tliey 
were  pattched  and  repaired,  but  repteoemaots 
were  not  aatborlaad.  ntese  aUjm  have 
reached  the  end  at  their  useful  lives  and  at« 
being  decommissioned  In  large  nnmbara. 
Severe  budget  outs  In  the  la«t  two  years  have 
f  oroed  dsoommlaslonlng  of  other  ships  whloh 
Btffl  have  eombat  eapablllty.  Adm.  Zumwalt 
la  on  record  aa  noting  tba*  "the  budget  oota 
that  have  been  taken  In  the  last  two  yean 
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have  been  In  the  field  of  tea  control  forces. 
As  a  rssult  we  have,  during  the  last  two 
years,  ooma  down  on  the  ordsr  of  S0  percent 
of  theee  f orcea.  We  can  go  no  fuztlMr  wltb- 
out  great  risk." 

Bobert  D.  Heinl  Jr.,  a  lira  tit  ng  authority 
on  naval  affairs,  has  said  that  the  UJB.  Navy 
In  1971  is  likely  to  reach  the  point  at  which 
it  was  IMd  In  numbers  of  shtps  in  commis- 
sion. 

America's  overseas  presence  in  crisis  situa- 
tions is  almost  exclusively  a  naval  presence. 
In  the  most  recent  Mld-Iast  crisis,  the  prac- 
tical symbol  of  U.S.  Intervention  capability 
was  the  augmented  carrier  task  force  hur- 
riedly assembled  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
moves  to  strengthen  the  Navy's  carrier  forces 
are  repeatedly  frustrated.  Work  on  another 
nudear-powered  aircraft  carrier  has  been 
held  up  pending  results  of  another  study  of 
carrier  effectiveness.  Such  studies  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  current  decline  of 
U.S.  mUitary  strength.  They  are  "holder-up- 
pers" in  the  language  of  the  Pentagon.  In- 
deed, prior  to  the  last  Mid-Bast  crisis,  there 
was  widespread  talk  that  the  current  level  of 
16  operational  carriers  could  and  should  be 
reduced. 

Control  of  the  seas  depends  on  a  comidex 
of  naval  weapons  systems:  carriers,  subma- 
rines, destroyers,  Intdllgenoe-gatherlng  ships, 
mine  sweepers,  and  service  ships.  The  United 
States  has  need  of  new  ships  In  all  of  these 
categorlea.  The  navsU  shipbuilding  program 
Is  grossly  inadeqiiate  to  meet  accumulated 
needs  of  many  years.  For  example,  \inder  the 
fiscal  year  1971  defense  approprUtions  bill, 
only  one  new  nuclear  guided  missile  frigate 
was  approved,  only  one  fast  combat  sup- 
port ship,  only  two  general  assault  ships,  and 
so  forth.  Oreat  need  exists  for  an  entirely  new 
class  of  fast,  surface-to-surface  missile 
armed,  small  destroyers.  Nothing  was  done 
to  provide  such  vessels.  No  tanOa  were  aUo- 
cated  even  for  reeearoh  and  development  of 
the  concept.  Yet  with  the  end  of  the  draft  in 
sight,  the  Navy's  manpower  situation  will 
become  critical  in  the  mld-1970's  and  smaU, 
heavily  armed  ships  will  be  more  important 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  decades. 

Throughout  the  I960's,  U.S.  naval  forces 
went  unchaUenged,  except  for  a  brief  tor- 
pedo boat  incursion  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  In 
the  1970'8,  there  may  be  many  direct  and 
indirect  chaUengee.  The  Soviets  have  power- 
ful naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  vised  them  in  daring  and  dangerous 
ways.  Including  collision-course  tactics  with 
U.S.  warships.  Soviet  naval  veesels  frequently 
operate  in  the  Caribbean  and  app<u«ntly  will 
have  access  to  a  base  in  the  south  Cuban  port 
of  Cienfuegoe,  regardlees  of  rumblings  from 
Washington.  With  the  InstaUatlon  of  a  Marx- 
ist regime  in  Chile,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  shortly  will  have  access  to 
the  port  of  Valparaiso.  Thus  the  Soviets  will 
be  in  position  to  menace  the  Panama  Canal 
from  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 

To  see  Soviet  naval  growth  and  operations 
in  perspective  it  U  necessary  to  siirvey  the 
decade  past.  In  lOflO  the  Soviets  were  engaged 
in  major  naval  construction.  High  seas  (^>era- 
tlons  were  rare.  The  first  Soviet  exerdsee  in 
the  Norwegian  Sea  were  held  in  19«1.  The 
next  year  saw  new  operations  by  Soviet  marl- 
time  aircraft  and  the  Cuban  crisis.  In  which 
the  USSR  learned  a  lesson  in  the  impor- 
tance of  sea  power.  In  1983  a  pattern  of  bi- 
annual naval  exerdsee  in  the  Iceland-Faroes 
Gap  was  established.  The  Soviet  Navy  intro- 
duced ndaaUe-oarrylng  warships  in  1984  and 
the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron  was 
eetobUshed.  By  1966  the  Soviets  were  hold- 
ing numerous  large  exerdses  in  the  North 
Atlantla  The  year  1966  marked  the  matur- 
ing of  the  Soviet  high  seas  fleet.  Adm.  V.  A. 
Kaaatonov,  first  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  said:  "The  USSR  Navy 
flag  can  be  seen  in  aU  parts  of  the  world's 
oceans."  In  1987  the  Soviet  fleet  stepped  up 
an  Its  aotlvlttes.  A  Sovlet-buUt  Komar  rocket 
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boat,  operated  by  Bgypt,  sunk  an  IsraeU  de- 
stroyer, impresdng  on  the  world  the  power  of 
new  Soviet  naval  weapons.  In  1988  the  So- 
viets deployed  their  helicopter  oarrlers  In 
tbs  Mediterranean  for  the  first  time.  The 
next  year  saw  large-scale  relief  of  the  Medi- 
terranean forces  by  the  Soviet  Northern  Fleet 
and  deployment  of  a  task  force  to  the  Carib- 
bean. The  fleet  was  being  used  to  "show  the 
flag"  on  a  worldwide  basis.  In  1970  the  So- 
viets conducted  major  naval  maneuvMS  In 
the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  and  vastly  extended 
their  Indian  Ocean  operations. 

It  is  against  this  liackdrop  of  Soviet  mUl- 
tary and  naval  activity  in  many  p«irts  of  the 
world  that  the  visible  decline  of  U.S.  strength 
must  be  viewed.  In  many  areas,  such  as  tbs 
PersUn  Oulf,  the  U.S.  has  only  token  forces. 
And  many  of  the  task  units  are  aging  vessds 
which  compare  unfavorably  with  the  new, 
heavily  armed  Soviet  fleet  units  in  the  same 
areaa.  For  example,  the  Soviets  have  dis- 
patched rocket-armed  destroyers  to  the  F«r- 
sian  Oulf  where  the  commander  of  the  VS. 
Middle  Xast  Force  flies  his  flag  from  an 
antique  seaplane  tender  with  no  combat 
capability.  The  ocoadonal  U.S.  destroyer  in 
the  area  usually  Is  an  old  gun  ship  built  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  In  the  1950's  American 
naval  foroee  often  could  be  buttressed  by 
land-based  air  forces.  But  the  United  States 
has  relinquished  or  been  compdled  to  leava 
many  key  air  bases  throughout  the  world, 
such  as  Wheelus  Air  Base  in  Libya.  Indeed 
America's  tactical  air  power  is  locked  out  of 
North  and  Central  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

While  the  VB.  has  retreated  from  air  bases 
m  Libya,  Morocco  and  elsewhere,  the  Soviets 
bridging  the  aone  betvreen  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  providing  a  Jump- 
ing-off  point  for  Central  and  Southern  Africa 
and  Indian  Ocean  lands. 

U.S.  Rep.  Michael  A.  Fdghan  of  C»ilo  has 
summed  up  the  character  and  Importance  of 
this  Soviet  Middle  Bast  bastion,  noting: 

In  the  Middle  Bast  the  Soviets  have  estab- 
lished a  vast  oomplex  of  sophisticated  weap- 
onry scattered  In  a  60-mUe  belt  extending 
firom  Alexandria,  Egypt,  southward  180  mllea 
to  the  Oulf  of  Sues.  Stationed  here  are  the 
most  advanced  surface  to  air  missiles  manned 
by  Soviet  crews,  amphibious  equipment  and 
8-inch  arUUery. 

The  Soviet  objective  in  this  region  seem* 
oomparable  to  the  Japanese  objective,  prior 
to  World  War  n,  in  creating  secret  naval 
and  military  bases  in  the  South-Central  Pa- 
clflc mandated  islands:  a  launching  site  for 
major  operations.  The  Soviets  are  aiming  at 
a  new  short  route  to  the  Persian  Oulf,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  strategic  Islands  and  rich 
lands  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Pacific  be- 
yond. In  short,  they  seek  total  domination  of 
the  virtually  uiq>rotected  Indian  Ocean 
world. 

Today  the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  fleet  con- 
sists of  approximately  16  warships  including 
mlaslle-armed  ships.  At  times  this  force  has 
numbered  as  many  aa  80  vessels,  however. 
The  Soviet  ships  call  at  ports  aroimd  the  rim 
of  this  28  mlUlon  square  mile  ocean,  ahowing 
*b«  ^g  and  imprtsslng  weak  nations  with 
the  growing  naval  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  enjoy  repair  and  f udlng  fkotllties 
in  India,  whose  navy  has  been  given  four 
Soviet  submarines,  and  the  strategic  island 
of  Mauritius  has  become  another  frequent 
and  Important  port  of  call  for  the  Soviet 
squadron. 

Another  aspeot  of  the  Indian  Ocean  situa- 
tion that  should  be  more  widely  understood 
in  the  United  SUtes  is  the  movement  of 
Soviet  and  Bast  Bloc  ships  througti  the  area. 
In  1969  more  than  SJMO  Soviet  flag  sh^w 
rounded  the  Ospe  of  Good  Hope  en  route  to 
African.  Middle  Bastem  and  Asian  ports.  So- 
viet merchant  vessels  have  to  be  regarded  as 
an  arm  of  the  Soviet  fleet.  Many  of  these 
ships  have  a  military  potential  or  carry  mili- 
tary goods  to  client  states  of  the  USSR. 
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While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  engaged  In  tbs 
^m«  kind  of  naval  buildup  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  that  it  carried  out  in  the  Iitedlter- 
ranean,  the  United  States  has  not  made  any 
attempt  to  provide  a  counter  force — except 
for  an  occasional  fleet  visit  by  ships  from  the 
7th  Fleet  In  the  Paclflc.  More  than  a  decade 
■go,  Adm.  Artelgh  Bwke,  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  dted  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Adm.  John  McOaln, 
Commander  in  Chief  Paclflc,  also  has  stressed 
the  U.8.  security  Interest  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  many  speeches  and  writings.  But 
the  fedlure  to  modernize  the  UJ3.  Navy  has 
resulted  in  inaction  with  respect  to  that  vital 
global  region.  The  wrong-headed  approach 
of  many  foreign  policy  planners  on  African 
qviestlons  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of 
land-based  V3.  alrpow<er  from  the  area. 
Action  in  this  area  is  long  overdue.  TiM  In- 
fluential Washington  Evening  Star  noted  last 
December  "the  necessity  of  our  maintaining 
at  least  modest  naval  farces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  a  permanent  basis." 

If  the  UJB.  government  acknowledges  this 
necessity,  it  also  will  have  to  recognise  the 
central  Importance  of  naval  and  air  com- 
mand and  control  facilities  at  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope.  This  is  the  one  point  from  which 
all  Soviet  and  East  Bloc  naval  and  merchant 
trafllc  in  the  Indian  Ocean — entering  from 
the  Atlantic — can  be  kept  under  surveillance. 
Indeed  the  dimension  of  the  growing  Soviet 
naval  threat  suggests  Soviet  naval  activities 
thnnighout  the  southern  hemisphere,  pcu*- 
tlcularly  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Computerized  ship  and  aircraft 
tracking  facilities  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
are  imperative,  therefore.  More  than  that, 
however,  XJS.  policy  planners  need  a  new 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  turning  the 
southern  tip  of  the  African  continent  Into  a 
counter-force  bastion  to  the  vast  fortlfled 
base  area  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  establish- 
ing between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Horn 
of  Africa.  Unless  there  is  a  counterforce  re- 
gion to  the  south,  communist  power  seems 
destined  to  flow  down  the  African  continent 
and  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  Perhaps  ths 
most  slgnlflcant  item  In  the  entire  Soviet 
Middle  East  buildup  is  the  fact  that  Soviet 
armed  forces  now  are  based  on  the  island  of 
Socotra  600  miles  east  of  Aden.  It  Is  an  Ideal 
command  center  for  Soviet  forces  aimed  at 
South-Central  Africa,  Arabia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  Islands  to  the  south  and  east.  Soviet 
strategists  are  well  aware  of  the  colossal  prizes 
in  that  global  region,  chiefly  the  enormotis 
mineral  wealth  and  industrial  power  located 
in  Southern  Africa.  Indeed  the  African  sub- 
continent— from  the  Congo  to  the  Cape — is 
of  vastly  greater  strategic  and  economic  Im- 
portance to  the  Western  nations  than  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  which  are  ds- 
fldent  in  reeourcee  and  industrial  facilities. 

The  focus  of  military  confrontation  by  the 
mld-ig70's  is  likely  to  be  the  Indian  Ocean 
world.  Thus  if  UA  Interests  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, it  is  eesentlal  that  American  defease 
planning  be  geared  to  the  specific  challenges 
likely  to  emerge  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

First  of  all,  the  U.8.  forces  need  military 
hardware  for  strategic  deterrence:  land  and 
sea-based  missiles,  associated  missile  defense 
systems,  and  aircraft.  Beyond  that,  however, 
the  United  Statea  needs  sea  oontrol,  air  con- 
trol and  ground  oontrol  forces  oriented  to- 
wards the  devdc^ing  danger  areas  In  the  mid 
and  late  I970's.  Development  of  these  forces 
has  to  be  related  to  alllanoe  systons  and  to 
the  availability  of  bases.  Given  the  enormous 
cost  of  new  we^wns  and  military  manpower, 
not  to  q>eak  of  the  dUBeult  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes,  it  would  be  Im- 
practical today  to  suggest  establishment  of 
major  VS.  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  al- 
though the  proposed  Joint  UB.-Brltlsh  "ana- 
tare  naval  commnnloatlons  fhdllty"  on  the 
Diego  OarcU  atoU,  1,200  mUes  south  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent  In  the  British  Indian 
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Ocean  territory,  is  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  A  more  economical  approach  to 
military  needs  in  this  area  would  be  a  plan 
of  cooperation  with  the  free  world  powers 
in  the  area.  The  Malagasy  Republic  on  the 
island  of  Madagascar — 260  miles  east  of  the 
African  continent,  is  well-loceited  to  provide 
a  base  to  cover  the  western  Indian  Ocean. 
Under  a  q>ecial  agreement,  France  has  the 
right  to  maintain  air  and  naval  bases  in  the 
country,  Tlie  French,  because  of  their  as- 
sistance to  South  Afrioa  in  obtaining  arma- 
ments, also  are  wdcome  at  the  Slmonstown 
naval  base  near  Cape  Town — the  key  base  In 
Southern  Africa.  South  Africa's  new  Frenoh- 
bullit  submarlnee  will  be  based  at  Simons- 
town.  Diu-ban,  South  Africa's  major  p<»t,  has 
facilities  for  major  ship  repairs  and  an  ex- 
cellent airfldd  for  large  Jets.  Use  of  Malagasy, 
French  and  South  African  air  and  naval  fa- 
cilities by  UJ3.  fCHTces  seems  the  meet  eco- 
nomical and  afllolent  way  to  build  up  an  In- 
dian Ocean  counter-base  to  the  Soviets  In 
the  decade  ahead.  The  British  ooake  regular 
vise  of  South  African  naval  facilities.  Since 
the  dosing  of  Sues  In  1987,  an  average  of  one 
hundred  Royal  Navy  warships  have  called 
at  South  African  ports  each  year.  If  the 
United  States  adopted  a  more  realistic  pdlcy 
towards  defense  of  Africa,  and  reached  an 
understanding  for  use  of  available  defense 
faculties  in  the  area — at  least  In  emergency 
situations,  the  elements  of  a  strong  deterrent 
force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  put  to- 
gether in  effective  manner. 

Even  aa  we  prepare  for  new  military  chal- 
lenges In  remote  global  regions  where  the 
U.S.  has  not  been  involved  in  the  past,  our 
people  must  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
the  technological  challenge  posed  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  to 
have  a  strong  will  to  win  or  a  gra^  of  global 
strategy;  a  country  determined  to  remain 
free  must  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  an 
effective  defense  depends  on  investment  In 
research  and  engineering.  There  is  not  any 
technological  plateau  to  whloh  the  United 
States  can  climb  and  rest  comfortably  there- 
after. New  advances  In  nudeonlcs,  rudar,  sur- 
veillance systems,  metallurgy — all  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  America's  national  security. 
Nothing  is  more  mistaken  than  the  notion 
that  the  VS.  is  safe  against  attack  because 
It  has  a  large  stock  of  nudear  weapons.  The 
element  of  surprise  Is  still  a  key  dement  In 
warfare — as  much  as  it  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
in  1941.  And  the  enemies  of  freedom  are  con- 
stantly seeking  technological  means  of  gain- 
ing the  advantage  of  surprise — the  advantage 
of  a  first  strike  that  would  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  a  retaliatory  strike  by  American 
forces.  To  deny  the  enemy  the  advantage  of 
8uri>rlse  means  technologlesl  effort  and  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  ^e  United  States  and 
this.  In  turn,  means  substantial,  continuing 
inveatment  in  defense  research  and  devdop- 
ment. 

To  augment  America's  defenses  in  any  way 
Is  extremdy  difficult  theee  days.  As  Adm. 
Zimiwalt  has  noted,  "there  Is  a  trefftendous 
disenchantment  with  the  miUtary,  and  a  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  be  oonoerned."  There  is  no  ■<tT»nay 
disenchantment  on  the  part  of  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Soviet  UiUon'e  traditionally  aggresdve  for- 
eign pdlcy  is  now  wedded  to  the  most  aggres- 
sive mlUtary  policy  in  the  Coventry's  history. 
The  Soviet  leadership  has  set  its  sights  on 
the  acquisition  of  supremacy  In  every  mili- 
tary field — on  land,  sea  and  air.  llie  Kremlin 
is  busUy  establlahing  a  global  mUltary  pres- 
ence to  advance  both  the  Soviet  pcAltlcal  sys- 
tem and  to  secure  nsitlonal  stratsglo  objec- 
tives. 

In  the  main  the  American  people— or  a 
very  large  segment  of  our  popvilatlon— do 
not  want  to  hear  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
military  buUdup,  its  drive  towards  suprem- 
acy in  all  areas,  any  more  than  tiie  French 
people  in  the  late  1980*8  wanted  to  hear 
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about  Germany's  rearmament.  The  Ameri- 
can people  seem  tired  of  sustaining  the  de- 
fense effort — even  though  that  effort  has 
given  them  a  generation  free  of  direct  enemy 
assavUt.  lUe  American  people  are  pre- 
occupied with  social  Issues  and  with  domaa- 
tic  expectations  of  one  sort  or  another.  They 
long  to  see  an  even  more  comfortable  and 
strife-free  existence  at  heme.  They  respond 
to  warnings  about  Soviet  military  expan- 
donlsm  with  the  oounterstatement  ttiat 
there  is  not  any  real  threat  or  that  increas- 
ing Soviet  military  oapabiUtles  do  not  re- 
flect dangerovis  Intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  USSR.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  such 
denials  of  reality  or  to  reach  those  who 
persist  in  argviing  that  national  dai>gw  ta 
nonexistent.  T^us  defense  budget  levels  are 
not  in  accord  with  national  reqviirementa. 
The  capability  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  to 
deal  with  threats  to  the  nation  is  being  re- 
dvtced  year  by  year. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a  moderate- 
ly strong  defense  establishment,  let  alone 
augmenting  its  strength  to  deal  with  new 
Soviet  threats,  may  worsen  in  Uie  year 
ahead  as  the  Vietnam  war  winds  down.  In 
the  past,  the  end  of  conflicts  in  which  ths 
U.S.  has  been  engaged  has  produced  hasty 
dismantling  of  essential  armed  forces.  This 
was  the  case  at  the  end  of  World  Wars  I  aiul 
n.  The  U.S.  Army  may  face  the  brunt  of  the 
demands  for  "economy "  in  defense  spending. 
Certainly,  the  shape  of  the  Army  wUl  have 
to  change  after  the  Vietnam  war  oigagement 
is  ended.  But  the  Army  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. On  the  contrary,  the  Army  wiU  need 
to  be  re-equipped  for  misdons  dsewhere  on 
America's  strategic  frontiers.  For  instance, 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  have  been  allowed  to 
run  down,  or  have  been  cannibalized  in  order 
to  support  the  effort  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tba 
defidendes  of  the  Army  in  Bvirope  aiul  else- 
where mvist  be  remedied. 

No  one  can  deny  that  It  wlU  be  expendve 
to  refadilon  the  Army,  to  undertake  new 
commitments  in  the  mdian  Ocean  and  else- 
where, and  to  provide  new  offendve  and  de- 
fendve  nuclear  systems.  But  since  when  has 
freedtxn  been  obtained  at  a  cutrate  price? 
The  Brttlah  people  maintained  their  free- 
dom In  World  War  n  only  at  a  staggering 
price  In  national  treasure,  not  to  speak  of 
Uvee.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  sorry  they  paid  the  price.  Today  the 
captive  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope unquestionably  would  be  willing  to 
pay  any  price  to  be  free  of  the  Soviet  yoke. 
If  the  American  people,  poeeesdng  the  great- 
est amount  of  wealth  in  the  world,  are  un- 
willing to  make  the  necessary  flnandal  sacri- 
fice for  their  own  safety  and  national  sur- 
vival, ths  freedom  and  security  they  now 
enjoy  wlU  elude  them  in  the  future.  Ilie 
American  people  are  truly  fortunate  in  that 
they  can,  with  good  management,  afford 
both  guns  arKl  butter — mlssUee  and  desir- 
able public  services. 

The  prlndpal  need  today — even  before 
mUltary  hardware — ^Is  to  renew  the  Ameri- 
can people's  understanding  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  strong  national  security  forces. 
These  forces  are  not  uiu«asonable  burdens, 
as  some  dtlzens  instst,  but  an  opporturUty 
to  presOTve  freedom.  Great  peoples  are  will- 
ing— eager,  in  fact — to  bear  heavy  burdens 
In  <»der  to  ensvire  their  freedom.  In  totali- 
tarian covintries  ruling  eUtes  simply  com- 
mit the  nation.  The  people  have  xto  voice  on 
defense  issues.  The  American  people,  how- 
ever, must  understand  Uie  issues.  Iliey 
must  acknowledge  the  need  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  give  thdr  consent  to  ex- 
penditures for  this  purposs.  It  would  be 
tragic  beyond  words  if  the  American  people, 
in  their  period  of  greatest  prosperity  and 
comfort,  faUed  to  vinderstand  the  iMceealty 
of  defense  and  refused  to  approve  the  essen- 
tials. Attempting  a  Miorteut  around  a  strong 
national  def  snse  would  lead  to  the  hundlla- 
tion  and  destruction  of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
m  TBM  HOtTBK  OF  BKPBSBXKTATTVXS 

Tue$dav,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  26  lame  of  tbe  New  York  Times 
carried  an  editorial  oozioeniiiig  the  big 
bus  UU.  HJl.  4SM.  The  editorial  is  so 
eloquently  written,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous  for  me  to  comment  further 
on  it.  I  would  merely  insert  it  in  the 
Rxcoio  at  this  point,  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  both  here  in 
the  House,  and  in  the  other  body: 
An  Ikch  Is  a  Tom 

Almost  tlnoa  C<mgnn  begui  tbe  Inter- 
state highway  system  m  1966,  the  tmcklng 
mtensts  have  been  lobbymg  for  s  obsnge  In 
the  law  to  permit  wKler  trucks.  A  wKler  tru<A 
Is  also  a  heavier  and  therefore  more  profit- 
able vehicle.  But  not  even  a  highway  built 
to  mterstate  atantlards  can  sustain  the  wear 
and  tear  of  heavier  trucks  pounding  over  Its 
surface  day  after  day.  Inevitably  they  mean 
a  shorter  life  for  the  highway  and  a  bigger 
highway  repair  blU  for  the  taxpayer.  Thus, 
the  plea  for  a  wider  track  limit  Is  not  an 
Innocuous  request.  It  Is  really  a  disguised 
raid  on  the  pimilc  treasury  by  the  trucking 
Interests. 

A  Wider  truck  can  also  mean  a  shorter  life 
for  ordinary  motorists.  Ttueks  create  a  visual 
haaard  because  they  block  a  view  of  the  road 
ahead.  Their  mass  n»vlng  past  smaUar  ve- 
hicles at  high  ^>eed  also  creates  a  "t>Isst 
effect"  which  can  disrupt  the  motorist's 
control  of  his  own  car.  These  economic  and 
safety  arguments  eiplaln  why  limits  on  the 
width  and  weight  of  trucks  and  buses  are 
written  mto  Federal  highway  leglslattou. 

Stnoe  the  trucking  lobby  has  rspeatedly 
failed  to  get  tlie  law  amended.  Its  aUles  m 
the  House  Public  Works  Oocnmlttee  devised 
a  bUl  ooveilng  only  buses.  Despite  pious  pro- 
testations on  all  Bides  that  buses  and  nothing 
but  buses  are  In  the  mmds  of  the  bill's 
sponsors,  everyone  well  knows  that  the  bus 
bill  Is  only  a  dry  run  for  a  truck  bill.  The 
humble  and  politically  popular  bos  passenger 
Is.  so  to  ^>eak.  oairylng  the  legislative  freight 
for  the  arrogant  and  unpopular  trucker. 
Ootfe  buses  have  breached  the  existing  limit 
and  established  a  precedent.  It  will  be  much 
easier  to  enact  a  stgnlflcantly  vrlder  limit  for 
trucks. 

Sven  If  the  blU  were  not  a  precedent- 
maker  for  aomethlng  worse,  it  wotild  be  a 
bad  Mil  on  Its  own  merits.  Heavy  buses  also 
wear  out  the  highways,  obstruct  the  vision 
of  other  drivers,  and  when  traveling  above 
the  speed  limits — as  mterdty  buses  habit- 
ually do — they  create  the  same  dangerous 
"blast  effect." 

The  bill  would  permit  buses  to  be  103 
Inches  wide  Instead  of  the  present  limit  at 
06  Inches.  The  gain  for  the  bus  passenger 
would  be  trivial.  Each  of  the  four  seats 
would  be  an  inch  wider  and  the  aisle  would 
be  two  inches  wider.  But  m  terms  of  the 
overall  weight  of  the  bus,  the  change  would 
be  lAartUng.  Representative  Schwengel  of 
Iowa  pointed  out  m  the  House  debate  the 
other  day  that  If  this  biU  becooDes  law.  a 
major  bus  line  plans  to  mcrease  the  length 
of  Its  buses  to  40  feet,  their  height  to  12 
feet,  and  their  weight  from  approximately 
20.000  pounds  to  43.000.  In  other  words,  every 
moh  wider  means  a  bus  that  is  a  ton  heavier. 

The  bus-and-truok  Interests  prevailed  \n 
the  Bouse.  But  If  the  Senate  has  concwn 
for  the  nation's  taxpayers  and  motorists,  this 
Is  a  bill  that  deserves  to  be  flsgged  down  and 
waved  to  the  side  of  the  road. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THK  HOUSK  OF  BEPBESXNTATIVXS 

TuettUtw.  JulW  27,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weelts  ago  I  came  across  an  article  in 
the  Detroit  News  written  tiy  the  auxiliary 
l^shop-vicar  general  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  Thomas 
J.  Oumblet(Hi. 

Bishop  OumUeton  discusses  the  moral 
question  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe 
his  comments  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Memtiers  of  the  House.  Therefore,  I 
insert  Ills  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Racou): 

[Ftam  the  Detroit  News,  July  0,  1071] 

AjK  Vuaan  MoasL  Qoxraoir— Csw  UJB. 

Jmnrr  nn  Virwaic  Wsat 

(By  llionias  J.  Oimibletan) 

TtM  military  mvolvement  of  the  United 
States  m  Southeast  Asia  Is  more  than  a  hotly 
debated  political  issue.  "Vietnam"  is  an 
urgent  moral  question  demanding  an  ex- 
amlnatUm  by  all  thinking  Americans. 

That  war  is  always  a  moral  matter  should 
be  dear  enough.  Political  and  military 
policies  whloh  provide  soldiers  and  we^wns 
for  the  purposes  of  death  and  destruction 
require  a  moral  Judgment  of  the  Individual 
eltlsena  with  whose  tax  money  and.  m  soma 
oasss.  vary  lives  those  policies  are  Imple- 
mented. 

A  oltlsen  to  untrue  to  hto  human  dignity  as 
an  mtalllgent.  oampaasloQata  person  If  he 
sunendeiB  hto  consdenoe  to  hto  government 
m  time  of  war.  In  thalr  ooUeetlve  pastoral 
letter  of  Nov.  16,  1068.  the  Amwrtoan  Oatho- 
lle  bishops  expressed  the  hope  that  "la.  the 
aU-lmportant  Issue  of  war  and  peaoe.  all 
man  will  follow  their  oonsclenoe."   

And  prior  to  thto.  Pope  John  ZZm  in 
"Paoem  in  Terris"  bad  indicated  that  con- 
selspce  today  might  require  a  new  attitude 
toward  war.  "Therefore,  in  an  age  siich  as 
ours  whlfltx  prides  Itself  on  Its  atomic  energy. 
It  to  oontiary  to  reason  to  hold  tbait  war  to 
now  a  suitable  way  to  restore  rights  whteh 
have  been  ^dated." 

We  may  think  of  thto  as  a  new  attitude 
toward  war.  In  fact.  It  to  a  moral  position 
which  links  up  with  ths  earliest  Christian 
tradltton  m  regard  to  war. 

For  three  centuries  Obrtotlans  generally  re- 
fused iervlee  m  military  campaigns,  reject- 
ing kllUng  ss  an  Imoaoral  msann  to  an  end. 
Strong  stsAemsnts  of  men  suoh  as  St.  Justm, 
St.  element  of  Alexandria,  St.  Cypctan  and 
others  show  the  onmmon  Christian  attitude 
m  regard  to  the  morality  of  war. 

Obviously,  for  one  who  would  follow  the 
earlleet  Christian  tradition,  supporting  the 
Vietnam  war  to  morally  unthlnkabto.  But 
even  If  one  wms  to  baee  hto  conscientious 
Judgment  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  "just 
war"  dootrlns,  I  believe  hto  ooodusioa  ooold 
only  be  that  oonUnulng  Amirtflan  mllltacy 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  to  gravdy 
Immoral. 

Thto  doctrme  to  based  oo  the  obvious 
enotigh  premise  that  war  to  an  unspeakable 
physical  evU.  Like  other  physical  evlto.  It 
sometimes  cannot  be  avoided. 

m  certam  droumstanoes  a  doctor — and  the 
patient  also — ^would  accept  the  need  to  am- 
putate an  arm  or  leg.  Similarly,  the  evil  of 
war  to  "Justlfled"  m  certam  cireiunatances. 
OCberwtoe  It  to  ImmoraL 

One  oondttlon  to  that  war  must  bs  waged 
by  a  legitimate  public  authority  for  the  com- 
mon good. 


Is  It  really  servtog  the  common  good  to 
flgbt  an  undeclared  war  thousands  eg  mllas 
away  against  an  enemy  that  posse  no  threat 
to  the  United  States?  And  does  oongreaslonal 
approval  of  funds  to  squlp  Amsrkain  fones 
sent  to  Vietnam  under  quest.tonahla  droum^ 
stances  (Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution)  oonstlo 
tots  a  legitimate  declaration  of  war? 

A  Bscond  condition  to  that  a  just  cause  to 
required.  Ons  wUl  demand  dear  and  cogent 
reasons  before  he  will  accept  the  amputa> 
tlon  of  hto  arm.  1t>  "Justify"  war  requires  no 


Here  the  obvious  question  to:  what  to  the 
cause  for  whloh  American  foroee  are  »g»*ttm 
m  Southeast  Asto?  inillons  of  Amertoaas 
can  be  excused  for  having  no  clear  answer 
to  that  qusstlon.  We  have  been  given  so 
many  different  reasons,  even  to  the  point 
where  we  are  told  It  to  simply  to  uphold 
American  prestige  rather  than  accept  the 
humiliation  o<  defeat. 

We  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  the 
reason  (or  the  war.  We  cannot  be  morally 
excused  tat  participating  without  sure  knowl- 
edge that  the  reason  to  suffldent. 

A  final  consideration  to  that  to  be  "JaBt" 
the  war  must  be  fought  wlthm  the  limits 
of  irtiat  to  called  the  "prlndple  of  prc^xir- 
tkmaUty." 

In  1068  the  American  btohops  askad:  "Have 
we  already  reached,  or  passed,  the  point 
where  the  principle  of  proportionality  be- 
comes dsdslve?  How  much  more  of  our  le- 
sourcss  m  men  and  money  should  we  com- 
mit to  thto  struggle?  Has  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam provoked  Inhuman  dimensions  of  suf- 
fering?" 

Without  even  considering  ths  death  and 
destruction  in  Laos  and  Oamhodla.  can  «• 
find  any  "justifying  proporttonaUty"  m  what 
we  are  doing  m  thto  war? 

Whether  we  Judge  thto  war  m  ths  light  of 
the  earliest  Christian  tradition  on  war  or  ac- 
cording to  the  "Just  war"  doctrine.  I  can 
reach  only  one  conclusion:  our  partldpatlon 
m  It  to  gravely  IzomoraL 

When  Jes\is  faced  Hto  captors  He  told  Peter 
to  put  away  hto  sword.  It  seems  to  me  £to 
to  saying  the  same  thing  to  the  pec^e  of  the 
UUted  States  \n.  1071. 


PROFILE:  IBT'S  FRANK  E.  FTIZ- 
SIMMONS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxmon 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OF  BXPBBSKNTA'ITVKS 

Tuetdau,  Jvly  27,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
met  in  Miami  Beach  earlier  this  month 
and  elected  one  of  the  world  labor  move- 
ment's f  monost  leaders  as  its  president 

Prank  B.  ntesinunons  heads  the  larg- 
est union  in  the  world— more  than  2,- 
100,000  active  members  who  represent 
almost  11  percent  of  organized  labor  and 
better  than  2%  percent  of  every  person 
now  earning  a  paycheck  in  the  United 
States. 

Hie  IBT  has  doubled  in  size  since  1957, 
expanding  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000 
new  members  ea<di  year. 

These  men  and  women  know  that  col- 
lective bargaining  and  their  participa- 
tion in  a  union  have  earned  for  them 
wages  and  benefits  that  have  drastically 
improved  their  standard  of  living.  Tlie 
men  who  lead  the  labor  movement — men 
like  Prank  Pltzsimmaas — are  aware  of 
the  faith  of  millions  of  people  who  de- 
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pend  on  them  to  help  them  achieve  a 
life  of  dignity  and  honest  work. 

Prank  Pitzsimmons  has  earned  the 
itspect  of  management  and  labor  the 
world  over.  He  Is  a  quiet,  loyal,  humble 
man  who  prefers  to  win  arguments  at 
the  iMurgalning  table  and  not  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  Nation's  newspapers.  He  is 
heart  and  soul  for  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  Teamsters  Union  and  will  be  an 
outstanding  leader  of  this  diverse  and 
ever-expanding  union. 

Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  "American  Labor" 
concerning  Mr.  Pitzsimmons.  I  insert  it 
In  the  Recoro  today  with  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  it  as  compelling 
a  statement  of  the  real  integrity  of  this 
man  as  I  liave  found.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
article  follows: 
(From  the  American  Labor,  October,  1070] 

PsonLS:  IBT'S  Frank  S.  Fttzsimmons 

When  one  begins  an  analysto  of  the  extraor- 
dinary complex  the  full  name  of  which  to 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffers,  Warehousemen  and  Hdpers  of 
America — known  generally  as  the  IBT  or 
simply  as  "The  Teamsters"  the  problem  to 
not  where  to  begin  but  where  to  end.  It's 
Just  that  all-encompassing. 

Its  over-the-rocul  driver-members,  who 
carry  every  conceivable  product  m  the  econ- 
omy from  (a)lnionds  to  (s)lnc  and  all  the 
merchandise  In  the  alphabet  in  between, 
comprise  only  about  a  third  of  the  IBT'S 
membership.  And  that's  only  the  beginning. 

A  reading  of  its  roster  of  locals  points  up 
a  spectrum  of  workers  job  titles  that  cuts 
across  practically  every  other  facet  of  em- 
ployment as  well;  an  Incredible  fusion  of 
seemingly  unrelated  manpower  welded  some- 
bow  into  a  homogenous  whole. 

Broadcast  employees  are  covered  by  Ijocal 
#1  out  of  Philadelphia;  Brewery.  Syrup, 
Teast  &  Grain  Workers  make  up  Local  #4 
out  of  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Scholastic  Tech- 
nical Services  Employees  come  tmder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Local  Jf8  in  Pennsylvania;  In 
San  Francisco,  Local  #0  bargains  for  the 
International  Telegraph  Employees;  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  union  represents  hotd  work- 
ers, the  telephone  company  and  perhaps  two 
dozen  other  categories  of  labor.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, IBT  has  the  United  Paper  and 
AlUed  Workers;  m  Bhode  Island,  It  repre- 
sents the  Allied  Production  and  Precision 
Workers;  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  Seattle, 
Washington,  its  membership  Includes  auto- 
mobile salesmen,  garage  and  parts  employees. 

A  partial  listing  of  still  other  segments 
of  the  labor  force  within  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence includes  such  divergent  occupations  as: 
marine  officers,  dtrus,  cannery  and  food 
processors,  industrial  and  allied  employees. 
public  service  employeee,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail aluminum  and  building  specialties  work- 
ers, dairy  plant  and  derical  employees, 
workers  in  frosen  foods,  in  ice,  storage,  scr^ 
metal  and  grain  warehousing  .  .  . 

It  represents  Western  Union  International 
Telegraph  Employees;  employees  of  tOU 
roads,  bridges  and  tnnnels  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts;  mall  order  retail  department 
stores  and  warehouse  employees;  amusement 
park  workers;  commission,  bakery,  milk  and 
Ice  cream  salesmsn;  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal workers  (\n  Mlchi^n) ;  a  pi4>er  tube 
converters  union;  phoephate  workers,  freight 
checkers,  traffic  derks,  chauffeurs,  taxlcab 
and  bus  drivers;  firemen,  oilers  and  mamte- 
nance  men;  vending  machine  service  em- 
ployees; Inside  winery  and  soft  drink  work- 
ers; dental,  optical  and  Instrument  tedi- 
nlclans;  manufacturing  and  processing  em- 
ployeee; grocery  and  cutdy  workers;  gas  sta- 
tion attendants,  ooostructlon,  building  ma- 
^■erlal,  coal,  and  lauudry  dry  deanlng  work- 
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era,  embalmers,  funeral  .directors,  plastic  and 
textile  prtntlng  workers,  sted,  metals,  aUoys 
and  hardware  fabricators,  drug,  chemical, 
cosmetic  and  affiliated  Industries  warehouas 
employees  .  .  .  and  much  more. 

WOBLO'S  LAXQKST  UTOOW 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  870  odd  locals 
to  an  aggregate  membership  that  presently 
totals  some  2,100,000  persons,  representing 
almost  11  percent  of  organized  labor  and  bet- 
ter than  2.6  percent  of  every  individual 
(union  and  nonunion)  now  drawing  a  pay- 
check in  America.  Its  collective  bargaimng  ef- 
forts involve  more  people  than  are  employed 
by  AT&T,  General  Electric,  Oeneral  Motors, 
FOrd,  R.C~A.  and  the  next  top  dosen  blue  chip 
companies  combined.  It  is  by  far  the  largest 
Individual  labor  organization  in  the  nation 
and  overwhelmingly  the  largest  single  umon 
In  the  world. 

Since  its  expulsion  from  the  AFL-CIO  m 
1967  the  growth  of  the  IBT  has  t>een  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  It  has  almost  doubled 
in  size,  and,  over  the  past  half  decade  alone, 
its  rate  of  expansion  has  averaged  m  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000  new  members  every 
year.  It  leads  in  all  representation  dectlons 
at  the  NLRB.  (See  box  on  page  27.)  And  if  one 
more  statistic  to  needed  to  set  the  picture  in 
its  most  dramatic  perspective:  of  the  total 
organijsed  workforce  in  the  country,  whoee 
activities  have  proliferated  some  2,400  unions 
both  In  the  Federation  and  out  of  it  (ap- 
proximately that  many  reported  last  yesr  un- 
der the  Labor-Management  Reporting  Act) 
better  than  one  out  of  every  ten  persona 
covered  by  union  contracta  in  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters. 

At  a  time  when  membership  has  been  grow- 
ing slowly  m  a  number  of  Intemationato  as  a 
result  of  techndogy  and  automation,  the  IBT 
has  enlarged  its  rotter  by  better  than  000.000 
people. 

ON  rmcauutoKs  "rwiy 

The  man  who  currently  heads  thto  masdve 
ooD^tlex— Oeneral  Vice  Preddmt  Frank  K. 
Fltasimmons — to  a  quiet  spoken  veteran  of 
the  labor  scene  who  assvuned  direction  of  the 
International  in  March,  1967,  a  time  when 
the  challenges  of  the  office  seemed  almost  In- 
surmountable. How  well  he  has  handled  theee 
challenges  to  as  good  a  picture  of  both  the 
character  and  strength  of  that  Individual  as 
can  be  found. 

Frank  Fitzslmmons  to  a  study  In  con- 
trasts. In  an  Industry  where  every  move  gen- 
erates headlines  because  of  its  potential  effect 
on  the  economy,  he,  himself,  actually  shies 
away  from  publidty.  Where  one  might  ex- 
pect an  extrovert,  one  seee  instead,  the  com- 
plete oppoeite — a  reserved  and  seasoned  ad- 
ministrator whose  objectives  are  far  more 
wrapped  up  In  the  progress  of  hto  union  than 
m  personal  glory.  Low  key  m  hto  responsee, 
he  seems  as  much  the  analyst  as  the  plannw, 
the  thinker  as  the  doer — a  combination  of 
generally  antipodal  attitudes  generated,  per- 
haps, by  the  very  tenuous  podtion  he  was 
chosen  to  occupy. 

But  there  to  a  kind  of  quiet  humor  in  hto 
make-up  that  punctures  an  overlay  of  re- 
serve and  though  he  never  loees  the  latter, 
the  former  seasons  much  of  hto  coovcrsatlon 
and  gives  it  a  character  all  its  own. 

Because  of  thto  quiet  m^nn^  uid  the 
quality  of  reeerve  m  hto  conversation,  Flts- 
slmmons  might  easily  be  underestimated  by 
soms  aft  first.  That  would  be  a  masdve  mto- 
take.  The  General  Vice-President  of  the  IBT 
to  as  able  a  labor  leader  and  as  practical  and 
farslghted  a  negotiator  as  any  m  the  bud- 
nees.  The  record.  Itself,  to  smple  teetlmony  to 
that.  The  tinlon  he  heads  to  stronger  now 
than  when  he  first  took  over  the  "ten^rarary" 
reins,  has  solidified  itself  on  a  nmnber  of 
fronts,  expanded  Its  activities  In  others  and 
looks  for  "another  million"  members  by  ths 
end  of  the  decade. 

If  one  judges  by  the  track  record  to  date. 
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the  figure  seems  ooDswvatlve  mwnagh  and 
certainly  lends  credibility  to  FMaslmmoos' 
confidence. 

OH  TRX  XXFUIiSIOK 

Though  the  IBT  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  umon  since  it  became  am 
mdependent,  FltBslmmons  feds  that  ths 
challenges  whloti  face  all  labor  caxmot  be  re- 
solved by  fracttcnaltosn,  but  by  the  conceited 
efforts  of  all  imloos  (m  and  out  of  the  Fed- 
eration) working  ta  hannony  towards  com- 
mon goals. 

"We  must  spend  more  time  «igt<t:tng  what 
has  to  be  fought,"  he  said,  "rather  ttkan  waste 
our  enMgles  flg>»-H«g  among  ourselvea.  We 
have  cordial  relations  with  almost  every  un- 
ion m  the  AFL-CIO  and  we  hope  to  keep 
them  that  vray." 

On  the  prospects  of  reafllllatlon  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  FltBslnuhons  was  equally  suodnct: 
"My  firm  belief  to  that  the  house  of  tobors 
should  be  united,"  be  said. 

On  "how"  and  "when"  and  "under  what 
conditions"  reafllllatlon  might  be  conddered. 
Fitzslmmons  became  a  bit  more  expansive. 

"We  were  eiqteUed  from  the  AFL-CIO  for 
reasons  they  thought  were  vaUd  and  It  to 
only  natural  that  I  shoxild  oppose  that  kind 
of  thinking,"  he  began.  "Before  that  drastte 
step  was  ever  tak«i  my  feeling  was — and  still 
is — ^that  the  executives  of  our  intematlanal 
union  should  have  been  given  an  opportmilty 
to  tell  their  dde  of  the  story,  to  analyze  what- 
ever complaints,  and  if  some  things  were 
wrong — to  l>e  given  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  correct  them.  But  that  wasnt  the 
case.  They  saw  flt  to  expel." 

Asked  what  the  next  step  might  be.  Flts- 
simmons  made  hto  own  podtion  dear: 
"Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  never  been  con- 
tacted, nor  has  any  suggestion  ever  l>een 
made  to  me  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  relative  to  reafllllatlon.  As  for  our 
tmlon — I  think  our  record  speaks  tar  Itself. 
We  have  been  cooperative  with  AFL-CIO  Tin- 
lons,  based  on  practlcd  dttiatlons  all  through 
the  yeara. 

"We  did  not  ask  to  leave,"  he  contmued. 
"nor  have  we  been  asked  to  come  back.  And 
eertainlp — we  are  not  standing  at  the  door 
with  our  hat  In  our  hand.  If  we  ever  do  re- 
afflllate.  It  wlU  be  after  an  honest,  factual 
determination  that  will  protect — In  every  as- 
pect— the  rights  of  our  membership." 

Bxpresdng  the  cq^lnlon  of  the  largest  un- 
ion m  the  nation,  Fitzslmmons  certainly 
speaks  from  strength — a  strength  he  has 
helped  In  many  ways  (over  hto  38-year  tenure 
as  a  member)  to  btilld. 

In  retrospect,  its  e]q>ulslon  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  to  seen  by  some  observers  as  more  of  a 
boon  than  a  bother  to  the  IBT.  Once  out-, 
side  of  the  Federation,  It  to  true  the  IBT  was 
freed  from  certain  previoudy  held  obliga- 
tions— such  as  the  "no  raid"  provldon  m  Ar- 
tlde  30.  However,  the  IBT  contmued  to  co- 
operate at  the  local  levd  and.  in  fact — to 
thto  day — ^has  mutiid  and  "no-raid"  pacts 
with  severd  AFL-CIO  Internatlond  Unions. 

THS  OVBI-THS-BOAO  OOlfTBACT 

The  most  recent  piece  of  thto  "history"  re- 
volves aroimd  the  contract  negotiated  with 
the  Trucking  Industry  for  the  Teamsten* 
460.000  over-the-road  drivers — a  settlement 
that  mvdved  (among  other  benefits)  a  wage 
inCTease  of  $1.86  an  hour — the  largest  such 
IBT  settlement  ever  achieved. 

Interestingly  enooigh,  when  the  smoke  had 
deared,  it  proved  to  be  not  only  a  great  dol- 
lar victory  for  the  drivers  but  perh^M  an 
even  greater  persond  victory  for  the  man 
who  had  chalrmanned  the  negotUtlons  from 
thdr  Inception — Pltiwlmmons.  hlmsslf . 

In  a  senss  (suoh  are  ths  curious  and  Ironic 
twists  of  circmnstanoe)  the  final  ssttlemant 
figure  was — and  yet  too*  not — all  of  hto  do- 
ing. Some  of  the  credit  (if  ons  can  call  It 
that)   for  the  addltk»ua  cash  in  ths  final 
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•tlpulfttlon,  must  go  to  ttas  eHemoKtmoet 
tbrongh  which  local  705  and  710  (for  certain 
worlun)  do  not  piLrtlclp«te  In  n*****"*!  iMff> 
gaining  cootrmeta. 

Bacapptng  the  hlghllghta  briefly:  In  hU 
early  talk*  with  the  Truckers,  Fltzslnunona. 
deeply  enmeabed  In  the  eoonomlca  of  the 
situation,  Moaad  the  enonnoua  need  of  kaq>- 
Ing  the  wheels  of  inductry  turning  If  at  all 
poailbla.  A  national  atrlke— aa  be  saw  it- 
would  panlyae  the  total  economy  which  was 
having  troubles  enough  of  It*  own;  unem- 
^oymant,  already  at  S  percent,  would  sky> 
vooiBet:  bUUoos  cf  doUaca  would  tM  involyed, 
psrIshaMe  cargo  would  roC,  and  the  cry  of 
"n^iMsneas"  would  be  hurled  at  the  Team- 
Man  from  "crlUes"  of  erery  focin  In  all 
media  In  the  nation. 

Facing  this,  Fltxslmmons  chose  for  rmptm- 
slblUty — both  to  the  industry  as  well  aa  to 
his  memberablp.  The  3d-month  package  the 
Teamsters  bad  settled  for  orlglnaUy  (at  $1.10 
an  hour)  was  one  he  felt  was  the  m^Timnm 
the  Truskers  could  absorb  without  asking 
for  rate  Increases  and  one — that  for  his  own 
Industry — would  not  be  labeled  as  "another 
roimd  of  inflation." 

But  that  same  sense  of  overall  responsi- 
bility was  apparently  not  felt  by  the  Chi- 
cago membership,  which  did  not  see  it  his 
way  at  &U,  and  demanded  «1.66  for  its  own 
membeia — an  action  which  brought  a  large 
part  of  the  mld-westem  trucking  industry 
to  a  standstlU. 

On  the  face  of  it.  it  looked  as  if  Fltalm- 
mons  might  have  settled  for  too  little.  Cer- 
tainly, there  were  some  who  accused  him  of 
it.  Though  he  had  stated  openly  at  the 
Ume  that  from  IBT's  research,  and  from 
the  ExecutlTe  Board's  good  Judgment  there 
was  "no  more  in  the  wood"  and  that  a  larger 
demand  would  have  to  result  In  an  increase 
In  trucking  rates  that  would  only  add  fur- 
ther fire  to  Inflation,  some  of  his  own  union 
members  dldnt  buy  that  concept  either,  and 
wildcat  strikes — which  the  International  Im- 
mediately denounced  as  such — spnng  up 
In  several  areas  supplementing  the  major 
one  in  Chicago. 

Orittdaed  by  these  striking  locals,  the  IBT 
leader  watted  patiently  for  the  end  of  ACT 
n.  When  the  Oiioago  Truckers  settled  fw 
$1.SS,  he  played  his  trump  card. 

TBX  AinaKATH 

What  was  not  generally  known  to  the  pub- 
lic at  the  time  was  that,  In  Its  initial  bar- 
gaining, the  Teamsters  bad  negotiated  an 
"escape  clause"  codlcU  which  stated— in  es- 
aence — that  if  the  Chicago  unit  (for  which, 
naturaUy.  the  IBT  did  not  negoUate)  re- 
ceived a  higher  settlement,  the  door  would 
then  be  reopened  automaticaUy  for  a  second 
round  of  talks. 

It  was  a  protective  measure  that — as  a 
praotleal  negotiator — ^ntssimmons  knew  he 
had  to  have.  When  that  second  round^  bar- 
gaining came  down  to  signatures,  thf^am- 
sters  gained  164  an  hour  more  over  the  30- 
month  contract  than  they  had  settled  for 
originally  and  30#  more  than  the  Chicago  set- 
Uement  wbMi  had  caused  the  work  stoppage 
In  the  first  place. 

Commantlng  on  the  situation,  Fltaslm- 
mons  stated  the  promlae  which  had  guided 
hla  original  thinking: 

"Our  buameas  Is  different  and  it  has  to  be 
looked  at  in  that  light,"  he  said.  "Perhaps 
some  of  our  younger  members  dont  qulta  un- 
detstand  the  structure  or  maybe  aoau  of 
tbam  And  It  duneult  to  accept.  But  It  ezista 
And  we  have  to  live  with  It. 

*^oa  taka  a  mannfawtarer  of  hats."  he  oon- 
tlnoad.  "Bs  has  a  levd  of  coats.  When  a  tmlon 
nsgottatas  a  wage  Inersaae  that  goea  much 
above  that  Umi.  the  manxtfaotuiar  has  the 
opOMi  to  cbanfe  his  pricing  structuia.  He 
tfoaant  bava  to  aeeount  to  anyona  no  matter 
■*•*  ha  chooass  to  eliaiga  for  his  marahan- 
tflse.  The  only  thing  that  guides  him  la  the 
law  of  supply  and  «<i«»»»»tii 
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*3«t  It's  another  ball  game  In  the  trucking 
industry."  ha  explained.  "A  trucker  Just  cant 
outom^feaUy  raise  his  rates  because  of  any 
Increase  In  labor  or  equipment  costs— no 
matter  bow  great,  lliere's  a  governing  body 
invtdved.  Before  a  trucker  can  make  any 
change  at  all.  he  first  has  to  file  for  a  tariff 
Inoraaaa  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, show  the  naoeaalty  and  then — wait. 
And  he  haa  no  security  that  he's  going  to  get 
everything  ha  wante  or  thinks  he  needs — or 
even  anything  at  all  I 

"A  union  with  a  sense  of  responalbUlty  to 
the  pubUc.  has  to  take  aU  that  Into  consid- 
eration. And  if  you  ke^  that  In  mind,  it 
brings  a  different  set  of  conditions  to  the  biar- 
galnlng  table.  We  have  to  predicate  our  de- 
mands on  a  formula  that  can  still  keep  the 
trucker  oon^Mtltlve  with  other  types  of 
tran^Kurtatlon — that  can  keep  them  rolling 
on  the  roads— or  all  we'd  be  doing  would  be 
putting  our  own  men  out  of  Jobs.  It  does  no 
one  any  good  to  have  the  best  contract  In  the 
world  if  there  are  no  Jobs." 

Beporta  to  the  ICC.  as  Fitasimmons  ex- 
plained it,  are  generally  provided  by  the 
truckers  In  June  and  cover  the  previous  13 
months  of  business. 

"Our  last  contract  ended  In  March."  said 
FltastmmoDs,  "and  in  the  new  one — to  help 
them  in  their  fiscal-year  bookkeeping,  the 
truckers  asked  us  if  we  would  extend  our 
present  thiee-year  contract  from  March  of 
1973  to  June.  Our  Bxecutive  Board  agreed — 
which  is  how  we  wound  up  with  a  30-month 
agreement.  Management's  price  for  the  30- 
month  agreement  was  an  added  30  cente  per 
hour. 

ON    19TS 

The  move,  in  a  sense.  Is  a  fortuitous  one 
for  both.  The  Chicago  Independent  has  only 
a  38-month  contract  and  will  probably  have 
completed  Ite  negotiations  before  the  IBT 
must  flnal1»e  ite  own  position — thiis  placing 
It  In  a  mucb  better  bargaining  spot  than 
before. 

As  far  as  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion was  concerned,  a  spokesman  for  that 
organlaation  stated:  "We  thought  Fltzslm- 
mons  handled  himself  very  well.  His  concept 
was  reasonable  and  responsible.  If  It  wasnt 
for  Lou  Pelck'B  problem  In  Chicago,  we  might 
have  had  a  lot  less  trouble  than  we  did." 

The  statement  needs  explanation.  Louis 
Pelck,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  IBT's  Local 
706,  who  allegedly  had  some  working  "ar- 
rangement'' with  Ed  Penner,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Independent,  refused  to  accept 
the  IBT's  <»1glnal  settlement  and  went  out 
on  strike  with  the  Independent  for  the  wage 
Increase  package  of  ILOS:  Pelck,  apparenUy, 
had  little  choice.  His  men  never  would  have 
held  still  for  any  agreement  which  might 
be  lower  than  the  Independenfb.  So  he  was 
damned  If  he  did  and  damned  If  he  dldnt. 

As  to  how  this  new  contract  would  affect 
rate  increases,  the  ATA  stated  (at  ALM'a 
press  Ume)  that  the  economic  impact  of  the 
new  wage  structure  had  been  costed  out  by 
the  truckers,  that  they  bad  petitioned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
they  were  looking  for  an  8  to  13  percent  In- 
crease "depending  on  geographic  areas." 

Questioned  on  whether  It  was  not  the 
usual  custom  to  ask  for  more  and  settle  for 
leas,  the  qwkeaman  laughed  and  said  that 
'traditionally"  the  ICC  cute  down  the  truck- 
er's request  by  about  35  percent,  but  that 
this  time  "in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary 
raise"  ^ere  was  "very  little  fat"  in  the  coat- 
ing and  that  the  "economic  neceaslty'  of 
the  situation  might  change  the  peroentaga 
figure. 

aOU  BSBLT   RmOBT 

Like  many  other  labor  leaders  In  his  age 
bracket  (he  was  bom  AprU  7,  1»0«)  Frank  K. 
Fltashnmona  got  more  of  his  education  out 
of  school  than  in  It.  A  native  of  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania,  the  fourth  dilM  of  five  ehll- 
drut  glren  to  Ida  Uay  Btablay  Fltmmmoiia 
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and  Frank  Fltaslmmons,  Frank  Jr.  was  forced 
to  leave  high  school  at  17  to  help  support 
the  family  after  his  father  had  suffered  a 
stroke. 

TlM  family  had  moved  to  Detroit  by  then 
and  yoimg  Frank  found  his  flrst  Job  (as  a 
time  clerk)  at  Tematedt  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  flrm  that  made  automotive  hard- 
ware. Salary — 35  cente  an  hour.  His  first  ex- 
I>erlence  In  the  Industry  that  was  to  become 
his  life's  occupation  began  about  eight 
months  later  when  he  became  a  bus  driver 
for  the  Detroit  Motor  Bus  Co.  handling  the 
old  double-deck  bvises  so  popular  a  genera- 
tion ago.  He  was  about  18  at  the  time, 
"but  I  told  them  I  was  31,"  said  Fltaslm- 
mons, "I  gueas  they  must  have  needed  driv- 
ers because  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
believe   it." 

He  worked  for  the  motor  bus  company 
"until  I  almost  did  reach  31,"  Fltzslmmons 
recalled  with  a  smile,  "at  which  time  the  city 
of  Detroit  took  over  the  company  and  I  was 
out  of  a  Job." 

Picking  up  stakes,  "Fltz"  moved  to  New 
York  and  went  to  work  tar  the  Brooklyn- 
Manhattan  Transit  Company  "as  an  in- 
structor and  driver" — at  which  spot  he  re- 
mained for  almost  a  year.  But  ftunlly  ties 
uprooted  him  once  more  and  he  returned 
to  Detroit — this  time  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Transit  Corporation.  "You  never 
really  knew  what  you  were  going  to  do,"  he 
said.  "Some  days  you'd  work  on  the  docks, 
others,  as  a  dty  driver  and  on  still  others 
you'd  be  driving  over  the  road  at  night.  They 
had  the  old  shape-up  system  then,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  used  to  get  there  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning — rain  or  shine — with  about  30 
to  60  other  men  and  wait  for  the  dispatcher 
to  assign  the  Jobs.  Then  we'd  work  the  length 
of  the  particular  Job  and  sign  out.  You  might 
have  to  put  in  as  many  as  14  hours  to  make 
$3.00  a  day." 

JoofB  TXAMsnaa 
8<xnewhere  in  that  period  (shortly  before 
the  Wagner  Act  became  law)  Fltzslmmons 
Joined  the  Teamsters.  "But  you  had  to  keep 
the  union  button  on  the  Inside  of  your  coat 
back  then,"  he  said.  "Detroit — in  my  opin- 
ion— was  the  greatest  antl-unlon  city  in  the 
country  at  the  time." 

After  a  couple  of  years  at  National  Transit 
Fltaslmmons  switched  to  the  3C  Highway  Co., 
driving  on  the  road  between  Detroit,  Day- 
ton and  Cincinnati.  "We  got  $7.00  for  the 
round  tilp  which  took  3  days — and  you  had 
to  pay  for  your  own  room.  You  couldnt 
sleep  In  the  truck.  If  we  went  to  Cincin- 
nati—we   got   $11.00." 

To  indicate  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  since  that  time:  "When  I  worked  for 
SC,  the  drive  from  Detroit  to  Toledo  (00 
mllea  each  way)  paid  $3.00,"  said  Fltalm- 
mons.  "Today — tat  that  same  run,  the  driver 
geto  $36.36." 

The  trucks  move  along  a  lot  faster  today, 
he  acknowledged,  and  the  roads  are  much 
better.  "But  in  "Sd— 130  miles  was  a  long 
trtp." 

In  1037.  which  he  was  39,  ntaslmmons' 
abilities  came  to  the  attention  of  Jimmy 
Hoffa  who,  that  year — at  only  34 — had  been 
elected  pnaident  of  Detroit's  tamed  Local 
390.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
tha*  haa  lasted  better  than  three  decades. 

It  was  Hoffa  who  selected  him  as  busineas 
agent  for  that  local  which  had  300  members 
at  the  time  and  which  now  numbers  in  ex- 
cess of  19,000.  It  ultimately  led  to  his  elec- 
tion aa  vice  prealdent  of  399  in  1940.  to  his 
i4>pointment  as  Setxetary'-Treasuter  of  the 
Michigan  Oonfarsnoe  In  1943,  to  the  vice  pres- 
idency of  Joint  OounoU  43  In  1960,  to  hU 
eleoUon  as  an  International  Vice  President 
in  loei  and  to  hU  elaoUon  as  Oeneral  Vice 
Prsaldant  In  1066.  m  1M7— In  HofTa's  ab- 
afipolntad  Acting  Prasldsnt. 
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In  broad  flgures,  the  International  Is  com- 
poeed  of  some  100,600  over^the-road  drivers, 
about  350.000  people  in  looal  cartage,  about 
60,000  in  car  hauling,  which  Includes  yard 
people,  mechanics,  ete.  and  the  rest  are 
in  the  multiplicity  of  divergent  Industries 
listed  before. 

^Making  of  Hoffa,  "I've  known  him  since 
the  very  early  days  In  Detroit,"  said  Flta- 
slmmons. "I  have  worked  with  him  and  been 
his  friend  for  over  33  years.  He's  one-of-a- 
klnd.  Sure,  he  made  enemies  but  he's  made 
a  million  more  friends  who'd  give  their  right 
arm  for  him. 

"Outelde  of  the  union,  his  whole  life  was 
his  family.  As  for  his  wife  'Jo'  (Josephine 
Hoffa)  her  whole  life  is  wrapped  up  In  his." 

Any  simultaneous  comparison  of  the  two 
men  would  be  unfair  to  either;  they're  two 
completely  different  personalities — which  is 
perlM^M  why  they  got  along  so  well  together. 
Hoffa  is  the  aggressive  dynamo;  Fltzslmmons 
is  the  cool  and  extremely  able  man  behind 
the  scenes.  He  took  over  his  present  office 
when  the  1907  talks  with  the  NaUonal  Truck- 
ers were  already  well  underway.  Coming, 
thus,  into  the  middle  of  things — and  with 
Hoffa'6  own  history  of  remarkable  achleve- 
mente  to  face,  his  was  a  peculiarly  uncom- 
fortable position  at  the  time.  No  matter 
which  way  the  final  settlement  came  out,  as 
he  put  it,  "If  it  vras  good  people  would  say 
Hoffa  would  have  done  bettw.  If  it  was 
poor — It  never  vrould  have  happened  if 
Jimmy  were  there." 

As  things  turned  out,  Fltzslmmons  proved 
his  mettle  \inder  fire  vrlth  a  contract  that 
was  hailed  as  the  best  ever  attained  to  that 
date.  Since  that  time,  he's  been  very  much 
on  his  own  and  the  Judgmente  of  his  ini- 
tiatives are  less  and  lees  circumscribed  by 
oomparlBon. 

AixiANCx  roa  labox  action 

One  of  these  Initiatives  was  the  partner- 
ship he  f<»med  with  Walter  Reuther  now 
known  as  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action.  It 
was,  in  a  sense,  Fltzslmmons'  official  notice 
that  he  Intended  to  steer  the  future  for- 
tunes of  the  Teamsters  as  he — In  his  own 
conscience — believed  would  be  In  their  beet 
intereste. 

At  an  Eastern  Conference  meeting  held  In 
Montreal  in  August  of  1908,  he  explained 
his  reasoning  this  way: 

"The  Alliance  is.  I  think,  the  acceptance 
of  our  responsibility  as  leaders  among  men 
...  let  me  assure  jrou  that  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Tetunsters  has  not 
bargained  away  any  of  ite  Independence  or 
autonomy.  Nor  have  we  in  any  way  estab- 
lished a  competing  federation  with  the 
AFL-CIO.  .  .  .  What  we  did  was  take  a  new 
look  at  the  total  community,  annnnning  ite 
present  problems  and  needs  and  formed  an 
alliance  to  put  the  Teamsters  In  the  main- 
stream of  life  as  it  existe  today  and  offer 
our  resources  and  talent  towards  the  solu- 
tions of  these  problems." 

The  AFL-CIO.  througih  Ite  ExecuUve 
CouncU  did  not  see  It  quite  that  way.  They 
visualized  the  new  organization  more  as  a 
threat  to  their  ovm  federation  and  when 
one  of  their  Internationals,  the  Chemical 
Workm  Union,  decided  to  move  In  with  the 
ALA,  they  expelled  it.  The  move  may  have 
been  a  stetement  of  principles,  but  some  ob- 
servers— some  even  on  the  floor  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Convention  held  a  year  ago — questioned 
Ito  practicability. 

The  ALA  has  moved  ahead  with  a  number 
of  organizing  campaigns — particularly  In 
the  South — In  keeping  wttb  Ito  pledge  of  "a 
massive  program  in  aodal  and  conununity 
action"  aimed  at  Improvlnc  Incomes,  race 
relations,  education,  urban  housing  and 
nmny  of  the  other  Ills  that  plague  90th 
century  civilization. 

Asked  about  Ite  progress  to  date,  "ALA  ms 
bom  of  neoeamy."  the  Acting  Prealdent  of 
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the  Teamsters  replied,  "And  by  Ite  own  degree 
of  success  is,  I  brieve,  head  and  shonldars 
above  any  labor  organization  in  the  coun- 
try." 

XZ   KZUTHZa 

On  Reuther — FltwilmmoBs'  comnoent — 
wrapped  iq>  In  some  30  years  of  association 
was  sensitive  and  warm. 

It  stimulated  this  writer  to  recall  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  late  UAW  leader, 
delivered  at  the  ALA  Founding  Convention, 
held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  In  late  May  of  1969. 

Said  Reuther,  speaking  of  his  early  days: 

"When  I  left  Wheeling,  West  VlrginU  back 
In  1937  at  the  age  at  19,  I  made  my  way 
back  to  Detroit.  Back  in  1937  I  had  a  great 
deal  more  energy  than  I  have  today,  and  so 
I  Joined  the  "Y"  there  In  Detroit  so  I  could 
get  aocees  to  the  swimming  po(4  and  the 
gymnasium  so  that  I  could  give  my  excess 
energy  an  outlet. 

"Back  in  those  days  when  you  Joined  the 
"Y"  in  Detroit,  you  were  obliged  to  fill  out  a 
long  questionnaire.  It  asked  many  questions : 
your  formal  education,  your  church  afllli- 
atlon,  and  questions  of  that  nature  which  I 
answered  quite  readily.  But  the  final  ques- 
tion was  a  very  difficult  one  for  me  at  the 
age  of  19.  The  question  was,  'What  do  you 
want  to  do  with  your  life?'  And  so  I  pondered 
that  question,  and  I  put  down  two  answers. 
I  said,  'I  vnmt  to  be  a  labor  leader  ox  a 
chicken  farmer,'  and  I  have  been  told  by 
leaders  In  the  American  Labor  Movement  and 
in  Industry  that  I  would  have  made  a  danm 
good  chicken  farmer." 

"And  he  made  a  damn  good  labor  leader, 
too,"  said  Fltzslmmons.  One  of  the  greatest 
this  cotintry  ever  had.  His  tragic  death  was 
a  great  shock  to  me  personally.  We  won't  see 
his  equal  in  a  long,  long  time." 

ON    POUTICAI.   ACTION 

On  many  of  the  critical  problems  of  the 
day  which  have  to  be  solved  if  society,  as 
one  knows  It  In  America  today,  is  to  survive. 
Fltzslmmons  believes  the  ballot  box  must 
be  the  ultimate  answer. 

"Labor  organizations."  he  feels,  "are  not 
only  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  freedcxn 
but  must  work  actively  to  preserve  that 
freedom."  And  he  urges  that  workers  can 
best  protect  the  institutions  they  cherish 
by  actively  participating  in  the  political 
arena  to  guarantee  that  they  are  truly  rep- 
resented and  that  their  needs  and  aspira- 
tions are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legls* 
lators  who  undentend  them  best. 

"The  time  has  come."  he  said,  "when  labor 
must  dedicate  iteelf  to  the  political  fight  with 
the  same  vigor  that  we  have  given  to  battles 
on  the  plcketline." 

lAcUng  that,  he  saw  a  dismal  future  for 
the  right  of  the  work  force  'to  Join  together 
In  colleotlve  bargaining." 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action,  he  felt,  was 
one  of  the  vehicles  that  would  hrip  achieve 
the  workers'  goals.  "We've  been  working  In 
this  area  independently  for  a  long  time."  Flta- 
slmmons said.  "The  ALA  Is  a  kind  of  formal- 
ization of  our  basic  commitment  to  the  total 
welfare  of  the  community.  And  we  hope  It 
will  bec(Mne  a  constructive  vehicle  tat  politi- 
cal action  that  will  hdp  every  worker  In  the 
nation." 

Taking  Usue  with  a  numbw  of  the  laws  on 
the  bo(As  that  govern  the  management  of  la- 
bor organizations.  Fltzsimmcms  pointed  out 
what  he  believed  to  be  some  of  the  wasteful 
Bide  effecte  they  engendered.  "Unions  cant 
run  themsaives,  today."  he  atressed.  "The  gov- 
ernment nins  the  ludons  through  ite  reatrlc- 
tlona  and  reporting  provMooa." 

Argtilng  their  cases  "with  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  the  unions,"  as  Fltaslmmons  put  It, 
and  providing  the  mountains  at  attendant 
paper  woric.  eate  up  time  that  could  be  much 
more  gainfully  employed  In  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  membership  and  for  the  ooia- 
munlty  at  large.  A  strong  suppoztar  at  la- 
bor's ocmmunlty  InvolveDMnt.  be  beltoTW 
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commitment  by  union  members  "serves  to 
bring  the  quality  o<  the  community  tq>  to 
the  level  It  should  have",  not  only  for  wort- 
era'  famUlea  but  alao  for  thoae  who  may  bo 
leas  fortunate. 

In  Ite  long  history  as  a  labor  organlzatkm. 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Taamsters 
has  had  only  four  presidente  to  date.  As  time 
ticks  on,  there  are  those  who  beUeve  that 
I^ank  E.  Fltzslmmons  seems  the  likeliest  can- 
didate to  become  the  fifth. 

MXMOBABnjA 

Memorabilia  is  man's  contact  with  yester- 
day— his  tactUe  association  with  the  past.  It 
is  out  of  such  material  that  history  Is  molded 
and  the  lost  years  are  colored  with  the  fresh 
excitement  of  rediscovery.  In  the  office  now 
occupied  by  the  Teamsters'  Oeneral  Vice 
Prealdent  Frank  E.  Fltzslmmons,  memora- 
bilia is  everywhere;  memorabUia  of  ite  former 
resident.  James  R.  Hoffa.  On  the  paneled 
waU  behind  the  leather  chair  in  which  Fltz- 
slmmons now  site  are  a  pair  of  10"  by  13" 
picturea  of  Holla's  grandchildren.  On  the 
desk.  Itself,  stands  a  wooden  plaque  placed 
Oiere  by  Hoffa,  bearing  the  inscrlpUon:  "Dle- 
^teml  non  carbonmdimi"  ("Don't  let  the 
Dastards  wear  you  down")— an  Ironic 
thought  now  in  the  light  of  his  present 
travail  and  one  that  must  be  constant  in  the 
nund  of  the  charismatic  Teamster  president 
these  days.  On  the  waU  to  the  left  hangs  a 
sizable  oil  painting  of  JJ13.  FramedTuSta- 
tlons  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and  othera- 
au,  the  property  of  the  volatUe  UtUe  giant 
who  dominated  his  union— hang  there  too 
S***^jr."  *^*y  "^"^  ^ielon.  Fltzslminoni 
has  disturbed  nothing  since  he  moved  out 

Washington.  The  only  thing  he  has  added  Is 
a  large  framed  photograph  of  Hoffa  (placed 
now  between  the  grandchildren)   which  he 

^^)  T""  ^  ^^'^  ^*  caiAe.  A  ^ 
touch,  todlcauve  of  his  affection  for  the^ 
ne  has  known  for  over  33  years 
.,Pf  'fPlanation  for  the  lac*  of  change  U 
^^'v'^nT  ''"^  the  telling  of  ItlholS  a 
tragedy  aU  its  own.  When  Fltaslmmons  was 
appointed  Oeneral  Vice  President  following 
the  Hoffa  trUl  and  conviction,  the  oriKinS 
thought  was  that  this  would  be  an  "int<ilm" 
asBigriment  pending  the  president's  return 
So— since  it  was  still  the  president's  ofllce 
nothing  was  altered.  Most  of  the  execuUv^ 
board  as  well  as  the  memberahlp  beUeved  at 
the  time,  that  Hoffa  would  return  long  before 
the  next  election  which  was  to  be  held  in  I97i 
and  that  when  he  did.  his  re-election  was  aa- 
suied  With  the  passage  of  time,  however; 
with  the  persistent  negative  attitude  of  the 
courte  to  hold  for  any  of  Hoffa's  appeals;  with 
the  curious  refusal  of  the  Pardon  Board  to 
release  him  under  the  aame  rulea  that  It 
appliea  for  any  other  prisoner  and  vrtth  the 
Chicago  charges  still  hanging  over  his  head 
the  likelihood  at  that  ntvm  becomes  inereas-' 
Ingly  conjectural.  Whether  the  man  was  raU- 
roaded  or  not  has  been  argued  In  print  too 
often  to  bear  recapping.  What  must  be  ftaoad 
now  is  that — ^though  the  punishment  doea 
not  seem  to  flt  the  crime — time  seems  to  be 
running  out  and  the  pragmatic  iasue  of 
choosing  a  successor  begins  to  confront  the 
membership.  Hoffa— like  N^xdeon  at  Elba — 
is  waiting  out  his  deatlny  and  nobody  really 
knows  what  that  will  be.  With  leaa  than  a 
year  to  go  the  odds  grow  Isjrger  every  day. 
Unions,  nevertheless — like  life  itadf — ^must 
go  on.  Fltzslmmons'  own  review  of  the  situa- 
tion is  compassionate  and  dear.  "As  far  as 
Hoffa  is  concerned."  he  said,  "he'a  a  political 
prisoner.  For  a  man  to  remain  *»irti*nd  baza 
without  any  cause  and  for  auch  a  lengtti  of 
time  without  a  pardon  is  horrendous  *wd  in. 
hiunan.  As  far  as  my  own  poaltlon  is  con- 
cerned, since  1967,  I  have  represented  thla 
\inion — Independently — to  the  bast  of  my 
abilities  and  in  ite  beat  intereste  as  my  con- 
science has  dictated.  I  have  had  no  contact 
with  Hoffa.  They  wont  evan  allow  me  to 
write  to  him." 
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He  aald  that  1m  baan  Crom  Mn.  Hoff  a  and 
Hcffa'a  son  and  tbMt  bs  alneanly  bopaa  tlM 
oooft  wtU  reeonaldar  Itt  poaWon  baf ore  tba 
naxt  oonTantlon.  "Tbitnrm  navar  baan  a  union 
leader  In  United  Statea*  blatory  wbo  baa 
aohlavad  tat  bla  iiitir**—  aa  mneii  aa  Hoffa 
baa,"  be  aald.  "V  ba  la  dlsobargad  and  avmll- 
able  to  run  at  tba  next  oonyentlon.  be  will 
bave  my  unqualified  and  abaolnta  aupport.' 
And  U  be  is  not? 

"H  be  la  not,"  Fltzslmmons  replied  quietly, 
"I  am  a  candidate  for  tbe  oOoe  of  General 
Prealdent." 

THX  TKAMSTXR  LABOB  IMSIUUIK 

Under  tbe  aegis  of  General  Vice  President 
Frank  Fltasbnmons.  the  TeamMer  lAbor  In- 
aUtute  was  opened  la«t  year.  B~»^  J^  ^ 
aoope  and  the  Tery  •pewonallzlng'  ct  tbe 
project,  several  aspeote  of  It  are  wortby  of 
note.  „     _ 

"Tbe  ^ts  of  a  local  uiUon  program,  s« 
tbe  Teamster  booklet  atatea.  "baa  been  orga- 
nizing tbe  unorganlaed  and  negotiating  con- 
UMSte"  These  objectives  are  stUl  top  prl- 
orltles  but  the  changing  characterlsUM  of 
the  workforce  and  the  Increasingly  wfnU- 
tlcated  operation*  evolTlng  In  tbe  overaU 
ooUeotlve  bargaining  proceea,  m«kee  refresher 
courses  mandatory.  A  review  of  proceduree 
and  technlquee  Is  a  "muat"  foe  every  union 
official  engaged  In  thla  q;>ber«  of  activity. 

Differing  from  tbe  fcwmal  indTiaitrlal  and 
management  rela«ona  oouiaea  offered  by  \ml- 
venltlee  the  TU  concentrated  ^aidy  pro- 
grams take  a  Uttle  different  tack.  Worklnjg 
wltb  professionals  (organUsers  and  union  of- 
ficials) they  concentrate  not  so  much  on 
theory  aa  on  tbe  practical  appUc*tlon  of  th*t 
theory  to  specific  Teamsrter  problems.  In  ad- 
dition, they  concentrate  on  bow  tbe  solu- 
tions can  be  turned  to  tbe  expansion  of 
Teamster  Infiuence  as  It  may  relate  to  the 
total  good  of  tbe  community. 

Located  In  Miami,  Florida,  tbe  buUdlng 
that  was  choeen  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated and  redesigned  to  meet  clasaroom  and 
admlntotrattve  needs.  A  staff  of  top  pnrfes- 
slonal  educatOTB  has  been  hired,  with  William 
Ooode  serving  as  Educ»tional  Director  and 
Kenneth  A.  Silvers  as  liaison  agent  between 
tbe  General  Executive  Board  and  TLI.  Sub- 
tact  matter  U  designed  to  better  equip  lo- 
S-unlon  leaders  and  full-time  Teamater 
representatlvea  for  tbe  variety  of  problem* 
that  face  them  today:  (1)  tbe  problems  of 
tbe  newer  entranu  to  tbe  Ubor  force  aa  they 
relate  to  the  geners(Uon  gap.  (3)  problems 
reUtlng  to  wages,  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions and  (3)  community  reUtiona  objectivea 
dealsned  to  provide  better  communltlea  In 
TB^lcb  to  Uve  and  enjoy  tbe  frulta  of  their 

The  TU  teaching  approach  la  three- 
pronged  and  cataloged  under  three  bro«l 
Seadtogs:  (1)  local  skills,  (2)  administra- 
tive aklUa  and  (8)  community  sklUs. 

Tbe  first  division  euunnpasaes  public 
rotfWng  and  parliamentary  procedures,  the 
developmtfxt  of  sklUa  which  make  for  bet- 
ter communication  with  tbe  membership. 
Under  the  second  broad  category.  Instruc- 
tion tov<dvea  such  areas  aa  "paydiology  ct 
union  membership."  ptopolntad  principally 
to  the  development  of  a  deeper  grasp  of  tbe 
gmarattoa  gN>.  Mid  tbe  faetora  that  may 
Enlarge  or  'l«"'«"«->'  It:  alao.  such  subjects 
as  tbe  <>*'ft"g<"g  nature  of  tbe  work  force, 
minority  group  aaplratlona  and  how  to  help 
achieve  them;  female  workers  and  equal  pay, 

etc. 

I,abor  law,  too.  Is  an  essential  subject  here 
M  wall  as  an  overall  analyala  of  tbe  psy- 
eboiogy  of  work.  "Ilie  third  catagcry  (com- 
moalty  sklUa)  covers  pcdltteal  acticci  and 
nobUo  raUtUms  programs  aa  tbey  relate  to 
tba  Taamatara  on  a  communlty-by-oommun- 
Ity  baala. 

Ttta  ouzTloulum  also  permits  tbe  student 
to  become  more  conversant  wltb  tbe  econom- 
ics of  coUectlve  bargaining,  tbe  methods  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aoalyaU  otf  a  oMBpanya  flnancilal  stawtlm 
and  tba  r^UMnant  of  akllla  to  ttUa  overaU 
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The  Inatttuta  Is  fully  aware  that  a  two- 
week  "cram"  course  sxich  as  It  offers — no 
matter  bow  toteoslve  tbe  study  nor  bow 
dedicated  the  student — can  only  serve  aa  a 
beginning.  Repeat  attendance  Is  seen  as  tbe 
answer  to  greater  union  aophtatlcatlfln  and 
onoe  all  Teamster  represantattvea  have  at- 
tended, tbe  pUn  la  to  upgrade  and  reviaa 
tbe  ooursea  to  tbe  experience  of  tbe  first 
year  o€  operation  and  offar  a  iww  curriculum 
on  some  sort  of  annual  or  bi-annual  basis. 

Tbe  entire  cost  of  tbe  Institute  (mato- 
teoance,  admlnlstoatlon.  etc.)  is  underwrit- 
ten by  tbe  International  which  also  provides 
«axAx  student  wltb  a  rent-free  room  and  tbe 
money  tot  breakfast  and  luncheon  as  well. 
The  individual  locals  need  provide  only  tbe 
roxmd-tnp  transportation  for  Its  people  and 
the  coat  of  tbe  evening  meal.  In  the  as- 
sembling of  Its  ol asses,  tbe  Institute  tries 
"as  nearly  as  possible"  to  recruit  36  students 
from  each  area  conference  to  each  class. 

"It  started  out  as  an  idea  stemming  from 
a  steward's  seminar  we  ran  to  Detroit  to 
1068,"  said  FltBlmmons.  "That  one  worked 
so  well  that  the  International  decided  to 
take  It  on  as  a  major  project.  The  school  was 
opened  formally  to  1960  and  to  date  we've 
I.  ut  through  over  700  people." 

HACXJira  OUT  aoicx  TtocxxMO  notmxs 

Better  than  17  million  trucks,  ranging 
from  the  farmer's  pick-up  to  the  big  twin- 
trailer  units,  rolled  on  the  highways  of  Amer- 
ica last  year.  The  aggregate  distance  traveled 
totaled  a  staggering  200  billion  miles.  And 
that  figure  Is  for  the  over-the-road  traffic 
alone.  There  Is  no  universe  for  In-clty  traffic 
because  merchandise  may  be  moved  five  or 
six  times  after  It  hits  a  central  warehouse 
before  It  reachea  Its  final  destination  and  no 
one  has  been  able  to  compute  It  to  date. 

Tbe  Industry  consumee  22.8  billion  gallons 
of  fuel  and  \£  bUUon  quarts  of  oil  a  year 
tn^fcing  It  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  In 
America.  It  employs  over  8  million  i>eople — 
second  only  to  agriculture.  It  eats  up  1.- 
060.000  tons  of  rubber  annually — enough  to 
ouuat  all  the  armed  forces  In  boots  and  aboea 
for  tbe  next  935  years.  It  buys  enough  copper 
annually  to  mint  9  billion  pennlea.  It  wears 
out  21  million  tires,  IS  million  tubes,  buys 
66  million  pounds  of  alumtoum  and  34  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  glass,  and  enough  patot 
to  cover  over  a  million  bomsa. 

In  dollars — the  latest  annual  expenditures 
were  968.8  blUlon.  Of  this.  $66  billion  went 
for  labor.  96.3  billion  for  fuel  and  oU  and 
some  $8.6  billion  for  trucks,  trailers  and 
accessories. 

Ntoety-f  our  percent  of  all  tbe  gravel  to  the 
United  States  is  moved  by  truck;  69  percent 
of  all  the  crushed  stone;  60  percent  of  tbe 
bard  coikl;  42  percent  of  all  refined  petroleum 
and  gaa  Trucks  move  04  percent  of  all  tbe 
beef  to  the  nation,  90  percent  of  tbe  hogs, 
06  percent  of  the  sheep  and  Iambs.  Last  year, 
the  Incredible  total  dty-to-dty  haulage  flig- 
ure  alone  was  400  bnilon  ton  miles.  If  to  this, 
one  adds  a  like  amount  for  In-clty  trucking 
(which  Is  conservative)  and  tops  It  wltb  tbe 
tonnage  carried  by  buses,  taxis,  funeral  oars, 
etc..  imder  the  aegis  of  tbe  International 
Brotbetbood  of  Teamsters,  tbe  aggregate 
might  reach  tbe  astronomical  total  of  a  tril- 
lion ton  mUas  a  year. 

NLtB  aECTION  RESULTS 

1967      im     liia 

ALL  UNIONS  1997-99 

TolilAdKMBiMM 7.759  7.714  7,805 

T«MtlSdtoMM« 4.919  4,355  4.339 

PwcMt  riedfcMj  w»n  to  Ihoss 

Md                                              S9.5  59.2  55.9 

ToUI«mploye««iit)btototntoV.'6IC.4SO  574,525  552.710 

^..r7  ...      365.499    297,399   257.333 
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Tow  ls^^^Qi)"lss"s^liiM^"to"  vott '. 
Total  isiyliysii  dlfUe  In  untts 

'Avoraii  itas  e(  ssib  een,  IBT. . 
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total  iMid 
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total  won - 

Paicaot  aiWbla  oniplojraas  In 

IBT  alacSons  won  ta  aliflbia 

enipioytas  in  all  unions 12.0 


.     2,359 

2,339 
1.252 

2.344 

1,342 

1.20t 

56.9 

53.9 
96,250 

51.3 

.    95,012 

104,405 

.    42,740 

42.169 

34 

42,993 

32 

39 

3a4 

30.3 

30.0 

29.1 

29.7 

27.7 
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*TlM  oi|ai«ilii|  pMloaopiiy  of  Km  IBT  la  noailMro  mon 
fraptrically  axprossad  than  in  tlia  comparison  of  Um  2  figuras 
pointod  up  by  astarisks. 

"Siza  of  anit"  maans  tha  numtxr  of  niainlrars  involvad  in  tka 
union— and  in  tilis  Has  tka  philosophy.  Wharaas  most  unions  land 
to  shy  a«ay  from  orianuint  tiny  units  t>acausa  it  is  uneconomic, 
"Wa  work  on  tka  princtpla."  satd  an  IBT  spokesman,  "that  if 
paopla  want  to  ba  organiiad,  wa  will  help  tham  achieve  those 
aims.  It's  a«p«nsiv«,  but  wa  fe*  that  every  worker  deserves  that 
right 

"Our  cootract  runs  32  pages  and  It's  a  costly  documant." 
he  continuad,  "Yat  I  don't  know  bow  many  thousand  times  wa 
have  bargained  for,  nagotiated  and  signed  contracts  when  tha 
total  manpower  involved  was  a  single  driver  working  out  of  a 
fumttura  store." 


MR.  LOOAN  LOVES  US 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or  ISICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  the  outstanding  educators  In  Mich- 
igan announced  his  retirement.  At  a  time 
when  many  of  us  are  searching  for  ways 
In  which  we  can  develop  a  more  effective 
educational  system  In  the  United  States, 
we  do  fretiuently  forget  that  the  most 
significant  variable  In  providing  for  effec- 
tive leaders  is  the  component  of  the 
teacher  himself.  This  was  brought  home 
personally  once  again  when  one  of  the 
outstanding  educators  in  Michigan  an- 
nounced his  retirement. 

Ito  me  Harold  Logan  was  the  epitomy 
of  the  "good  man.  teaching  well".  I  per- 
sonally knew  Mr.  Logan,  not  (mly  in  our 
professional  relatimshlp.  but  also  as  a 
principal  for  my  daughter. 

I  ta'c*'  the  liberty  of  calling  attention 

to  Harold  Logan's  contribution  throu^ 

reprinting  an  article  that  was  recently 

published  in  tbe  Ann  Arbor  News: 

>*»   ixMaM  liOVBS  Ua 

(By  Dave  ftledo) 

"By  my  example  and  my  teaching  I  could 
help  my  students  to  become  good  American 
dtlaena,  to  find  their  plan  to  life  and  to  be 
happy."  said  retiring  Pioneer  High  teacher 
Harold  Logan,  as  he  summed  up  his  philos- 
ophy of  teaching  the  other  day. 

As  he  sat  in  his  chair,  he  croesed  his  legs 
and  talked  easUy.  While  he  talked  the  pho- 
tographer snapped  plcturea  and  then,  pufllxig 
his  pipe,  Logan  caught  himself : 

"Oopa,  I  almost  fcu'got.  Let  me  put  my 
pipe  down.  It  wouldn't  be  good  if  the  kids  saw 
me  with  my  pipe.  I  never  smoke  to  front  of 
them." 

This  may  not  surprise  many,  yet  It  does 
reprsaent  Logan's  deep  commitment  to  bis 
philosophy  of  teaching.  And  from  all  ac- 
counta,  this  pbUoaopby  worked  extremely 
wtfl.  Be  has  won  several  teaching  and  admto- 
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iBtratlon  awards  and  to  addition  has  wen  tba 
love  and  respect  of  f  eUow  teaobera  and  stu- 
dents. 

"I  wasnt  an  Inin-flctad  peiaon  but  tbe  kids 
knew  I  oould  bandla  myaaU."  Logan  aald. 
"The  klda  knew  that  If  I  dldnt  care  for  them 
I  wouldn't  ptmlah  them."  Logan  then  told  a 
olasslo  baU-tbroogb-the-wlndow  story  which 
ivfoaled  tbe  firm  bat  genUe  band  ot  Ut. 
Logan,  tbe  prlndpaL 

"Ty>ny  stood  to  front  of  81a\ison  School 
and  tbzvw  a  bard  baU  to  tbe  catcher  who 
orouobed  to  front  of  tbe  mato  door.  Tbe 
catcher  oouldnt  handle  the  baU  and  It  went 
through  tbe  expensive  window  to  the  door. 

"I  was  standing  behind  Tony  tbe  wbOle 
time  and  after  the  baa  went  crashing  through 
the  glass  I  went  up  to  him  and  ti4>ped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  as  If  I  crawled  out  of  the 
woodwork,  and  aald, 

"It  was  a  beairtlful  allder  but  you  bet- 
ter get  a  catoh«r  wbo  can  bold  you.  That'll 
cost  you  918  bucks.  Tou  know  It's  less  ex- 
pensive to  pitch  out  there  In  back  of  tbe 
school  on  the  playing  field.' " 

Harold  Logan  was  bom  April  8,  1006,  to 
KUes,  near  South  Bend,  Ind.  He  was  an 
outstanding  student  at  Nllea  High  School 
and  received  a  9600  ooUege  scb<flarablp  from 
the  high  school  upon  graduation  to  1026. 
Next  he  attended  Alma  0(dlege  where  be 
majored  to  history  and  chemistry.  In  addi- 
tion to  working  part-time,  Logan  was  a  sec- 
ond string  football  player  and  continued 
to  excel  academically. 

A  popular  feUow,  Logan  was  president  of 
bis  senior  class,  yet  with  his  many  extracur- 
ricular activities  he  managed  to  graduate  to 
1080  at  tbe  top  of  bis  class — summa  ctim 
Uude  ("wltb  hlgheet  praise").  And.  he  won 
a  state  fellowship  to  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan and  did  graduate  work  here  to  history. 
He  received  bla  master's  degree  from  tbe 
University  to  lOSl. 

Logan's  first  teaching  job  was  at  Hastings 
High  School  near  Grand  Rapids  where  he 
taught  Journalism,  history  tmd  Kngllsb  liter- 
ature for  five  years.  1936  was  a  good  year 
for  Ann  Arbor  and  Logan  because  that  Is  the 
year  he  began  teaching  here,  and  that  is  tbe 
year  be  married  his  wife,  Zatae.  She  works 
as  a  public  health  counselor  for  the  Kellog 
Foundation  and  they  have  two  daugbtera, 
Nancy  and  Martha.  Both  are  tratoed 
tea<diera. 

When  Logan  first  came  to  Ann  Arbor  be 
taught  at  Mack  School  for  a  few  montba 
and  then  went  to  Slauaon  as  soon  sa  It  was 
completed.  In  addition  to  taacblng  social 
studies,  he  kept  up  bis  toterast  to  sports  and 
helped  Lou  HoUway  start  tbe  football  pro- 
gram there.  In  the  summer  of  1087,  be  went 
to  Harvard  to  study  social  studies  and  guid- 
ance, and  to  later  aummers  did  work  to  ad- 
mlnlstratlOD,  guidance,  education  and  com- 
mtmlcation  here  at  the  Unlvaivlty. 

In  1041,  Logan  was  named  prlno^ial  at 
Slatison  School  and  remained  to  that  po- 
sition until  1068.  He  -descrlt>ed  tbe  faculty 
at  Slauson  In  glowing  terms: 

"The  faculty  at  Slauson  was  terrific.  Tt9 
most  Important  things  to  a  school  system 
are  the  teaches  and  tbe  kids." 

In  1063.  at  tbe  suggestion  of  tbe  Slatison 
faculty,  Logan  was  named  tbe  natalonal 
Secondary  Prtodpal  of  the  Tear,  an  award 
given  by  Croft  Publications.  Also  to  that 
year,  tbe  Board  of  Bducatlon  reoognlaed  blm 
as  "One  of  tbe  best  loved  and  highly  re- 
spected members  of  our  staff." 

After  bis  term  at  Slauson,  Logan  rettimed 
to  classroom  teaehtog  at  Pioneer  High  and 
to  the  1068-60  school  year  be  promptiy  won 
tbe  "My  Favorite  Teacher"  award  given  by 
tbe  Detroit  News.  Logan,  wbo  earlier  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the  Michigan 
Junior  high  school  prtodpala*  organisation, 
tcrtd  of  his  experiences  at  Pioneer: 

"I  Just  loved  teaehtog  at  Pioneer.  In  fact 
I  was  so  anxious  to  get  there  to  the  mom- 
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tog  X  always  anlvad  a  half-boor  early.  Bat 
I  do  want  to  say  this.  Too  know  thare  baa 
bem  talk  of  young  peofde  being  this  and 
that  and  I  want  to  aay  It  baa  bean  a  tbor- 
ooghly  enJoyaMe  expsrtenoe  at  Plonaar.  11w 
klda  were  really  great." 

Asked  If  be  detected  any  dlfferenoes  be- 
tween kids  today  and  those  ot  yeara  past, 
Logan  said: 

"TtM  dlflttwooe  to  today's  kids  Is  they  ai« 
knowledgeable,  but  tbey  have  no  more  horse- 
power." 

Thad  Carr,  principal  at  PattengUl,  and 
IM  Boklckl.  former  Pioneer  principal,  de- 
scribed Harold  Logan  aa  a  real  bumanltazlan. 

Carr:  "I've  known  BaniA  stooe  1045  when 
be  was  the  principal  at  Slauson  SchooL 
Harcdd  was  the  kind  <a  perscm  that  made 
everyone  feel  welcome.  He  made  the  stu- 
dents feel  good  about  tbemselves  and  be 
made  them  feel  In^Kirtant. 

"I  remember  when  data  {Htweastog  was 
being  Instituted  to  tbe  schools  and  Harold 
Just  oouldnt  accept  It.  He  said  It  was  an  Im- 
personal treatment  of  tbe  kids.  He's  one  of 
tbe  few  principals  who  oould  step  toto 
tji»/»hing  and  have  the  love  and  respect  at 
teacbera  and  students  right  up  until  tbe 
time  he  retired." 

Boklckl:  "I  came  to  the  system  to  1958 
and  taught  «ngn»t<  under  Logan  at  Slatuon. 
I  was  hired  by  Logan  and  he  encouraged 
me  to  go  toto  administration.  It  was  quite 
Ironic  that  to  1968  our  Jobe  were  reversed: 
I  was  the  jMlndpal  and  he  was  a  teacher. 

"Logan  was  a  Junior  high  prtodpal  for  27 
years — one  of  tbe  real  humanitarians.  He 
had  great  respect  from  teachers,  students, 
friends  and  the  community. 

"At  graduation  I  said  that  because  of  his 
tremendous  contribution  to  this  community 
and  to  the  youth  of  this  community,  the 
Board  of  Education  shotild  give  considera- 
tion to  naming  the  Sixth  junloT  high  Bcho<d 
after  Mr.  Logan.  Before  I  could  ask  him  to 
Btamd,  everycme  sp<mtaneously  stood  up  and 
clt^jped,  leaving  blm  tbe  only  one  sitting 
down." 

Bebtod  Logan's  genUe  but  firm  i;uidlng 
band  and  his  example  lies  a  slmiHe  philoso- 
phy. A  student  once  summed  up  this  i^- 
loeophy  to  tbeee  few  words: 

"Mr.  Logan  loves  us." 


THE    UNDECLARED    WAR    ON    THE 
NATION'S  FIREMEN 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  oKio 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBXSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaks,  several 
weeks  ago  I  Joined  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
cosponsoring  a  bill  that  would  give  $50,- 
000  to  families  of  police  officers  who  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Today,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  will  extend  the 
same  benefits  to  firemen. 

Parade  magazine  printed  a  story  that 
told  of  the  increasing  number  of  attacks 
on  firemen.  I  am  inserting  this  story  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  oomsider  this 
very  important  matter.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House  will  act  on  both  the  police  and 
fireman  bills.  The  article  follows: 

THX  UNincLaxxD  Was  on  tbx  Nathon's 


(By  Sid  Boss  and  Herbert  Kuferbarg) 
"Every  time  I  go  out  on  the  engtoe  I  feel 

like  a  sitting  duck,"  says  a  fireman  to  Oto- 

ctonatl. 
The  fact  la  that  all  over  tbe  nation,  firemen 
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aia  under  siege.  In  big  dtles  a  war  Is  being 
waged  against  them  by  realdents  of  ghetto 
areas  wltb  rocks,  bricks,  botttea— even  gun- 
fire. So  totense  has  tUs  baztage  beoome  that 
firemen  are  wearing  bulletproof  vests  and 
face  ablelds.  patting  abeet  metal  and  Plaii- 
glas  around  engine  oaba,  and  recrultlag 
armed  guards  to  jMoteet  tbam  irtiUs  ttaay  flo 
about  tbelr  }ob  ot  ezttngulsbtog  flras. 

"The  moat  popular  qmrt  to  some  sections 
of  this  town  Is  pulling  tbe  box  and  waiting 
for  the  firemen  to  come  so  tbey  can  throw 
atonaa  and  bottiee  at  tbem,"  saya  0^>t.  Wan- 
dell  L.  Shlngler  of  Engine  Co.  80  to  tbe  na- 
tion's capital. 

Attacks  have  reached  such  a  stage  that 
some  fire  fighters  are  threatening  not  to  go 
toto  areaa  where  there  Is  a  repeated  pattern 
of  hostility  and  harassment.  Bridgeport, 
Oonn.,  last  year  officially  adopted  a  "let  tt 
bum"  policy  feu-  outdoor  Area  that  do  not 
endanger  Uvea  or  property,  after  a  dozen  fire- 
men had  been  hit  with  mlssllrs  while  fight- 
ing Junk  fires  ^parently  set  dellbaatdy 
near  a  low-tocome  housing  project. 

Teenagers  and  older  youths  often  lure  fire- 
men toto  ghetto  areas  with  false  alarms,  ac- 
cording to  fire  authorities,  iirtio  stress,  how- 
ever, that  only  a  tiny  minority  of  residents 
are  tovolved. 

"Tbe  false  alarms  are  pulled  to  set  you 
up  for  an  ambtisb  or  attack,"  charges  Lieut. 
Dave  Marshall  of  Pittsburgh,  vlce-prealdent 
of  Local  1,  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters.  "It's  not  all  blacks,  either.  In  soma 
parts  of  town  you  get  white  young  punks 
attacking  wltb  rocks  and  botttea." 

wt.^nttn  ABTTSSD,  TOO 

Altbou^  black  firemen  are  relatively  few 
to  number,  some  of  them  have  been  abused, 
too.  When  one  Negro  fireman  remonslrated 
wltb  a  crowd  of  Boston  blacks  wbo  were 
tatintlng  and  tlirowtog  stones  at  him,  he 
was  told:  "Tou  repreeent  tbe  BrtabUsbment. 
Wbltey  owns  tbe  fire  department." 

Even  woman  and  children  are  getting  toto 
tbe  violence  act.  "It's  a  helluva  note  to  ase 
Uttie  kids  6  and  7  flinging  rocks  at  you."  says 
a  Cleveland  fireman.  "There's  a  lot  of  urban 
renewal  gotog  on  around  the  east  side  of 
town,  so  there's  jHenty  of  loose  ammunition 
to  bomb  us  with."  Sometimes,  too,  dilldren 
will  step  on  the  boee  purposely  to  cut  the 
water  flow. 

Another  Cleveland  fire  fighter,  sUtioned 
In  the  run-down  Hough  area,  told  of  a  re- 
cent Incident:  "We  were  tqierattog  tbe 
pumps  at  a  garage  fire,  "nun  were  mayba 
100-160  kids  gathtfed  around.  All  of  a  sud- 
den tbey  started  heaving  rocks  at  us.  On* 
man  got  hit  four  or  five  times;  I  got  bit, 
too.  ITien  they  started  wltb  bricks  and  flat- 
tened tin  cans  tbey  scaled  at  tis.  We  turned 
the  presstue  \ip  and  sprayed  tiMm  wltb  tbe 
water  to  keep  tbem  away  a  Ut.  Luckily,  no- 
body got  hurt  real  bad. 

"Afterward  we  talked  to  a  couple  ot  tboea 
kids.  They  were  grinning  and  laughing.  Tbey 
dldnt  deny  throwing  rocks  at  us — tbey  acted 
like  It  waa  aU  good,  dean  fun." 

m  Waablngton,  aooordtog  to  a  report  filed 
by  one  engtoe  oompany  platoon,  "a  group  ot 
ladlee"  was  waiting  at  the  scene  of  a  garbage 
fire  to  greet  tbe  fire  fighters  wltb  "obsoen* 
words"  and  a  vOUey  of  stones  and  bottles. 
CBnjmzif  jonr  nr 

Comments  Cleveland's  Oapt.  Jamas  P. 
Neelon:  "It's  a  raUef  to  get  only  verbal 
abtise,  and  we  Just  take  It.  Like  not  long 
ago  a  Uttle  4-  or  5-year  dd  Itid  started 
taunting  ua:  'You're  chicken  because  you're 
white.'  Tliere  were  20  or  25  teenagers  hanging 
around  to  aee  bow  we'd  react.  We  Just  swal- 
lowed It — ^we  don't  let  harassment  Intarfara 
wltb  our  Job." 

In  soBCM  dties,  public  offldala  have  tended 
to  "play  down"  or  not  report  assaults  on 
firemen  In  hope*  of  quieting  tbe  sttuatk». 
but  many  firemen  feel  that  fuU  dlaolosure 
of  such  incidents  and  selxure  of  tbe  guilty 
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parttM  U  th*  tMBt  my  to  pf«v«nt  neur- 


la  Ptttsburgli,  ••  dwwbere.  booby  trapa 
1mw9  been  aet  for  &reine&  engaged  In  bat- 
ttlng  bUjwe.  "Holee  bave  been  out  In  floors, 
and  staps  nmov«d  fz«n  stalrwayi,"  aays 
Dave  M«>«fc.ii  "We've  had  firemen  Injured 
this  way  to  Uw  point  where  they've  had  to 
retire. 

Also  In  Pittsburgh,  barawsew  stretched 
nylon  cables  between  U^t  poles  on  oppo- 
site sldss  of  the  street,  hoping  that  a  fire 
•nglne  would  run  into  them.  In  another  In- 
stance,  a  porch  roof'a  supports  were  cut  to 
give  way  when  firemen  went  up  a  ladder. 

WAIT  »Lotia  woxm 

Says  Deputy  Chief  James  M.  Finn  of  Bos- 
ton: "Most  attacks  are  planned.  They  know 
the  route  the  equipment  will  be  taking. 
They're  lined  up  waiting  for  you  with  bricks 
and  bottles  and  anything  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  Yes,  we've  had  Injuries — fortu- 
nately not  serious  ones.  But  It's  a  hell  of  a 
note — ^you're  going  In  there  to  save  lives,  and 
this  Is  bow  you're  greeted." 

The  guerrilla  warfare  has  been  carried 
right  Into  the  firebouses  themselves.  Engine 
Co.  39  In  Cleveland  wryly  caUs  Itself  "Fort 
Apache."  Recently  Kenneth  Paganelll  of 
Engine  Co.  9  left  the  station  to  buy  a  quart 
of  milk.  On  his  way  back  he  was  attacked 
from  behind  by  two  youths  wielding  a  heavy 
wooden  slat.  He  almost  lost  an  ear;  81 
stttobes  had  to  be  taken  in  It. 

In  Cincinnati  last  year,  16  shots  from  an 
automatic  rifle  were  fired  Into  a  firebouse, 
severely  wounding  two  men  inside.  Quns 
have  also  been  fired  at  engines  in  Cairo,  ni.: 
Harrlsburg.  Fa.;  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.:  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland.  Two  firemen 
were  killed  during  the  Detroit  riots,  another 
In  the  Watts  riots  and  stUl  another  In  New- 
ark. N.J. 

As  a  result  of  the  Cincinnati  firehouse  at- 
tack, whose  perpetrators  have  never  been 
caught,  Fire  Chief  Bert  A.  Lugannanl  an- 
noiuiced  that  off-duty  firemen  would  "ride 
shotgun"  on  all  fire  equipment  answering 
calls  In  parts  of  the  city  considered  "danger- 
ous." These  guards,  all  of  whcxn  received 
overtime  pay,  wore  plain  clothes,  crash  hel- 
mets and  face  shields — and  carried  riot  guns. 
After  about  six  weeks  they  were  withdrawn, 
but  the  department  stands  ready  to  use  them 
again. 

In  the  meantime,  Cincinnati  Is  equipping 
Its  engines  with  steel  {M'otectlve  sheathing, 
and  has  turned  at  least  three  fire  stations 
Into  fortresses  by  bricking  up  some  windows, 
putting  iron  mesh  over  others,  and  erecting 
protective  walls.  Baltimore  has  installed 
plastic  bubbles  and  steel  roofs  over  its  en- 
gines after  r^>eated  harassments. 

"FLAX    VXSTS"    TTSKD 

street  attacks  on  fireman  have  created  a 
booDxlng  buslneas  for  numufacturers  of  bul- 
letproof vests.  These  "flak  vests."  some  of 
which  weigh  about  3S  pounds  and  can  range 
to  more  than  $60  apiece  In  cost,  are  cum- 
bersome, imoomfortable,  and  hard  to  work 
In,  but  they're  beootnlng  a  normal  item  of 
flre  equlpmuit  in  several  cities,  along  with 
plastic  face  guards  and  similar  devices. 

Capt.  Alfred  Benway  of  New  York's  Uni- 
formed Fire  Officers  reports  that  harassnxent 
In  New  York  is  "getting  worse  all  the  time," 
with  an  enormoiis  increase  in  false  alarms. 
From  19M  through  April.  1971,  New  York 
fire  officials  report  a  total  of  2688  reoonlsd 
harassment  incidents  in  which  669  firemen 
""were  injured.  Like  many  other  fire  authori- 
ties, Benway  would  rather  see  increased 
protection  from  the  police  than  have  fire- 
men carry  gims.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
firemen's  \mlon  has  been  vigorously  cam- 
paigning for  better  police  protection,  as  wtil 
as  for  a  Ooagresstonal  bill  that  would  mak*  It 
a  Federal  felony  to  assault  a  fireman  psr- 
formlng  his  duty  In  the  DUtrlct  of  OolumbU. 

But  as  Important  as  It  u  to  capture  and 
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punish  those  respoaaslbis  for  the  sAtaeks  cm 
firemen,  many  public  oflkstals— and  some  ot 
the  flre  fighters  themselves — believe  It's 
equally  important  to  get  at  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  assaults.  To  many  authorities, 
they  are  basically  a  symptom  of  frustration 
and  anger  over  living  conditions.  "Firemen 
offer  a  convenient,  vulnerable  and  highly  vis- 
ible target  for  a  ghetto  kid  who  feels  the 
world  is  against  him,"  says  one  New  York 
govemmeat  official. 

BUSN  CABS  AMD  OABBACK 

It's  Significant,  says  this  oSlci&l.  that  many 
of  the  ghetto  fires  are  deliberately  set  In 
piles  of  street  garbage  and  abandoned  cars 
by  residents  who  think  they're  gs'ttlng  leas 
in  sanitation  and  other  mxmlclpal  servlcee 
than  more  affluent  sections  of  the  dty.  In 
Brooklyn's  low-income  Wllllamsbuig  section 
last  month,  a  mob  of  200  men,  women  and 
children  dtmiped  uncollected  refuse  into 
the  street  and  set  fire  to  It.  When  firemen 
and  police  rushed  Into  the  t^ea  they  were 
pelted  with  bottles  and  bricks.  At  a  similar 
Incident  In  the  Bronx,  where  a  garbage  fire 
was  also  set,  firemen  were  showered  with 
missiles  and  debris  ftom  rooftops  and  win- 
dows. 

New  Yoric  has  also  seen  a  vast  Increase 
In  fires  set  In  vacant,  abandoned  buildings. 
One  police  officer  with  good  contacts  In  the 
neighborhood  has  been  told  that  the  "de- 
cent people  there  don't  want  the  fires  put  out 
In  those  en:4>ty  buildings,  which  are  a  hiding 
place  for  dope  addicts,  perverts,  muggers  and 
others  who  prey  on  the  community — that's 
why  they  impede  the  firemen."  Nevertheless, 
such  fires  cost  New  York  City  an  estimated 
$38  million  a  year  to  combat,  and  such  places 
often  are  booby-trapped,  with  the  fioorlng 
deliberately  loosened  and  steps  cut  away. 

"Even  if  these  i>eopIe  do  have  legitimate 
gripes,"  objects  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Bureau  of  Flre,  as  the  department  there  Is 
called,  "why  should  firemen  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  sins  of  society?" 

Another  factor  sometimes  cited  for  the 
attacks  is  the  relative  lack  of  Negroes  In  the 
ranks  of  the  flre-flghtlng  organizations.  The 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters 
Is  sensitive  to  charges  of  discrimination  In 
the  hiring  of  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mex- 
ican-Americans. 

lAFF  President  Howie  McClennan  insists 
that  his  organization  Is  trying  to  get  more 
minority  group  members  Into  the  nation's 
fire  departments.  But  recruitment  efforts  do 
not  seem  to  be  producing  the  desired  results. 
Boston  began  such  a  program  in  1964  In  its 
ghetto  area.  Only  36  blacks  expressed  an  In- 
terest, five  actually  went  through  the  course, 
and  two  passed  the  civil  servioe  exam  held  in 
1960.  Today,  of  1900  Boston  firemen,  31  ai« 
black. 

WnjONS'   STATZICXNT 

Asked  by  PARADE  to  comment  on  attacks 
on  firemen,  Roy  Wllklns,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  said:  "The  NAACP 
la  today,  as  it  always  has  been,  opposed  to 
efforts  to  obstruct  public  servants  In  the 
proper  performance  of  their  assigned  duties. 
The  harassment  of  firemen  by  certain  ele- 
ments in  a  community  is  inexplicable.  Fire- 
men are  employed  to  save  llvee  and  prc^>erty. 
A  community  which  permits  interference 
with  the  performance  of  that  duty  Is  harm- 
ing itself." 

Many  fire  departments  are  going  out  Into 
the  community  to  Improve  relations  between 
the  firemen  and  the  people  they  are  trying  to 
serve.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  fire  rep- 
resentatives regularly  visit  schools  and  nelgh- 
Ixnrhoods  to  bulM  understanding.  In  Los  An- 
geles County.  Flre  Fighters  Local  1014  sends 
firemen  out  in  a  campaign  to  recruit  candi- 
dates for  training  among  blacks  and  Mezl- 
ean-Amsriokns  and  runs  a  "community  In- 
TolvcsBsnt  program"  In  which  the  heads  of 
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the  union  consult  regularly  with  nelg^bar- 
hood  leaders. 

THX  BOT  SSASON 

But  deqrtte  such  efforts,  the  nation's  firs 
fighters  are  keeping  their  fingers  crossed  this 
summer  of  1971.  "The  long  hot  summer"  tra- 
dltlonaUy  Is  the  time  when  false  alarms 
reach  their  peak  and  street  disturbances 
flare  up,  and  the  flrvnen  are  bracing  them- 
selves for  the  attacks  that  may  ccone  any 
time  they  race  to  answer  an  alarm  In  a  ghetto 
or  slum  area  praotloally  anywhere  In  America. 

Says  McClennan:  "Flre  fighters  resent  the 
harassment  by  misguided  people  In  the  inner 
dtlee.  It's  more  than  ressntment — It's  the 
knowledge  that  death  or  serious  Injury  may 
result.  Flre  fighting  Is  the  most  hasardous 
job  in  America.  When  you've  got  a  fire  at  your 
front  and  a  gun  or  a  club  at  your  back — 
that's  more  than  a  fireman  can  cope  with. 
We  like  to  say,  and  we  lielleve :  "Fire  fighters 
fight  fires  and  help  people."  That's  why  we 
are  embittered  when  some  persons  choose  us 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Establishment  and  try 
to  kill  or  malm  lis  In  our  job  of  protecting 
the  community." 

BOOfTOP  ASSAXTLTS 

Adds  a  spokesman  for  New  York's  Uni- 
formed Firefighters  Aseociatlon:  "We've  had 
everything  thrown  at  tis,  even  retrlgwators 
fnm  roofU^je.  We've  been  shot  at  vrlth  guns 
and  pewHbootera.  The  men  are  bitter  about  it. 
Some  of  our  guys  wanted  to  carry  guns  and 
we  had  quite  a  job  to  cool  them  down.  Yet 
with  all  the  harassment,  we  still  go  out  there 
and  do  our  job.  I  think,  that  from  all  indica- 
tions, we're  In  for  a  tough  summer,  tougher 
than  any  we've  ever  had." 

And  grimly  sums  up  a  fireman  in  the 
Homewood  section  of  Pittsburgh:  "I'm  get- 
ting more  jittery  as  the  weather  gets  warmer. 
Whenever  I  ride  the  pumper  through  this 
area  I  get  a  funny  feeling  between  my  shoul- 
der bladee.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  gtdng 
to  get  a  brick  or  a  bullet  In  my  back." 


SENATOR  PERCY  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR 
DRUG     ABUSE     PREVENTION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  uxmais 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  smd  dependence 
are  rampant  in  our  society  today.  To 
counter  this  dilemma.  President  Nixon 
presented  the  Congress  last  month  with 
a  comprehensive  message  urging  an  all- 
out  assault  on  this  national  menace. 
Among  other  things,  the  President's  pro- 
posal calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
White  House  oCBce  to  provide  overall 
planning  and  policy,  as  well  as  direction, 
management,  and  funding  allocations 
for  an  Federal  drug  abuse  training,  edu- 
cation, rehabilitation,  research,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  programs — exclud- 
ing law  enforconent  activity.  Pending 
statutory  eetabll^iment,  the  President 
has  created  that  oflice  by  Executive 
order.  The  President  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  for  these  efforts  and  the 
American  public  deserves  expeditious 
congressional  action  on  the  drug  abuse 
measures  it  has  before  it. 

On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy,  of  Illinois,  has  introduced  8. 
2097  to  establish  a  Special  Action  OfBce 
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for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  to  accom- 
plish the  aims  the  President  seeks.  In  an 
excellent  statement  on  July  7,  1971,  be- 
fore a  Joint  session  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Senator  Pkrct  observed  that — 

The  Federal  government  today  Is  neither 
organized  nor  oriented  for  a  concerted  drive 
■gainst  the  factors  which  nurture  drug  de- 
mand. Over  the  years,  efforts  to  reduce  drug 
demand  have  been  appended,  almost  as  an 
afterthought,  to  programs  aimed  at  mental 
Ulnees,  poverty,  and  crime  .  .  . 

Dlq^ersed  resptmsibUlty  among  sevwal 
agencies  has  meant  no  responsibility  for 
program  failures.  Federal  drug  efforts  that 
supposedly  have  had  different  purposes  have 
literally  worked  at  cross-purposes.  Compara- 
tive analysis  for  related  programs  In  separate 
agencies  has  produced  non-comparative  data, 
making  impossible  any  rational  budget  deci- 
sions. 

State  and  local  authorities  all  too  often 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  which  Federal  agency  to 
turn  to  for  needed  help.  Resources  for  drug 
control  efforts  are  Inefficiently  obaimeled  In 
the  absence  of  central  direction.  How  much 
of  the  duplicative  projects  of  BNDD  and 
NIMH  might  have  been  avoided?  How  much 
of  the  needed  research  has  gone  unexplored? 
Finally,  programs  of  training,  rehabilitation, 
research,  education,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion are  commonly  subordinated  to  primary 
agency  mandates  In  terms  of  management  di- 
rection, highest  calibre  personnel,  and  fimd- 
ing. 

Because  the  text  of  Senator  Percy's 
testimony  merits  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
excellent  drug  abuse  program  that  is 
presently  being  conducted  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  Senator  Percy's  r^narlu  reprinted, 
as  follows: 
Testimont  or  Sxnatok  Crarlxs  H.  Psbct 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  this  morning  not 
to  tell  you  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  Involv- 
ing wholesale  use  of  hard  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try, but  to  beseech  this  Committee  to  take 
quick  action  toward  arriving  at  a  solution. 
The  critical  Importance  that  the  President 
himself  attaches  to  this  matter  is  underlined 
by  ills  comprehensive  message  to  Congress 
just  two  weeks  ago  and  by  the  personal  In- 
tervention of  his  office  In  helping  to  arrange 
lor  his  morning's  distinguished  panel  con- 
sisting of  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Elliot  Richardson  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard. 

S.  2097 — which  I  was  pleased  to  Introduce 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration;  of  which 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  principal  co- 
sponsor;  and  which  21  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues have  joined  In  oo-sponsorlng.  In- 
cluding most  of  the  members  of  these  two 
subcommittees  convening  today — would  es- 
tablish a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  concentrate  the  resources 
of  the  nation  in  a  crusade  against  drug 
abuse.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  joint 
session  Is  also  taking  up  S.  1946,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Muskle,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subc(Hnmlttee, 
which  would  create  an  office  similar  to  that 
envisioned  by  S.  2097.  I  am  certain  that  the 
differences  In  language  and  jurisdiction  con- 
tained In  these  two  bills  are  negligible  i^en 
compared  to  the  wide  consensus  that  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Muskle,  and  all  of  us 
here  share:  that  addiction  must  now  be 
overcome. 

I  noted  last  week  that  the  Bureau  ai 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  estimates 
that  at  the  end  of  1969— over  one  and  one- 
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half  years  ago— there  Were  as  many  as  330,- 
000  narcotics  addicts  In  the  United  SUtes. 
96  per  cent  of  whom  were  addicted  to  heroin. 
It  would  hardly  be  presumptuovis  to  suggest 
that  the  number  of  heroin  addicts — ^In  our 
cities  and  in  suburban  and  rural  areas — ^has 
accelerated  alarmingly  over  the  past  year. 
Almost  three  out  of  five  addicts  are  under 
the  age  of  SO;  eight  per  cent  are  under  21. 
In  1969  and  1970,  new  addicts  under  18  years 
of  age  increased  at  a  rate  of  three  and  one- 
half  times  that  which  vras  experienced  in 
the  preceding  three  years. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  from  the 
provost  marshal's  office  in  Saigon,  there  are 
between  30,000  and  40,000  American  service- 
men In  Vletruim  who  are  heroin  users — close 
to  16  percent  of  the  troope  stationed  there. 
One  study  showed  that  the  average  age  of 
the  addicts  Included  In  the  survey  was  only 
20.5  years  and  the  length  of  time  addicted  5 
months.  With  plenty  of  cheap  heroin  avail- 
able In  Vietnam,  the  servicemen  have  no 
trouble  supporting  their  habit.  But  when 
they  return  to  this  country,  their  habit  be- 
comes more  expensive — and  most  wlU  have 
to  steal  to  pay  for  It.  They  are  sentencins 
themselves  to  lives  of  crime. 

Heroin  addicts  need  from  $20  to  $160  per 
day  to  support  their  habit.  If  New  York 
City's  approximately  100,000  addicts  spend 
an  average  of  $35  per  day  on  heroin,  the 
total  exceeds  $3.6  million  per  day  or  $1.3 
billion  per  year.  Most  turn  to  crime  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  heroin,  since  they 
ordinarily  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to  pay 
f<»  It.  One  survey  in  New  York  City  showed 
that  only  2  percent  supported  their  habit 
through  gainful  employment;  98  percent 
were  Involved  In  criminal  activity.  If  addicts 
steal  goods,  they  must  steal  five  times  the 
cost  of  their  habit,  since  stolen  merchandise 
brings  only  20  percent  of  Its  value  when 
fenced.  On  a  yearly  basis,  an  addict  must 
steal  $90,000  worth  of  merchandise. 

To  offset  this  vicious  cycle  of  addiction, 
S.  2097  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral authority  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  have  overall  responsibility 
for  all  major  Federal  programs  of  drug  abuse 
prevention,  education,  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, training,  and  research  programs.  The 
authority  will  be  designated  as  the  Special 
Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
will  be  heculed  by  a  Director  accountable  to 
the  President. 

Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
problem,  the  President  has  already  estab- 
lished this  Office  by  Executive  order,  pend- 
ing passage  by  the  Congress  of  specific 
enabling  legislation. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  di- 
rector of  drug  abuse  control  program  of  the 
State  of  nilnols,  to  head  this  new  office  In 
the  temporary  capacity  of  ^>eclal  Con- 
sultant to  the  President  for  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs.  Dr.  Jaffe  left  yesterday  for 
Vietnam  but  will  appear  before  us  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return. 

Dr.  Jaffa  has  pioneered  In  developing  in- 
novative techniques  for  tha  treatment  of 
heroin  addiction  as  part  of  the  Illinois  Drug 
Abuse  Program. 

That  program  offers  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation to  drug  abusers,  concentrating  on 
persons  addicted  to  heroin,  but  also  provid- 
ing facilities  for  young  people  who  abuse 
other  drugs. 

Abusers  either  volunteer  for  the  program, 
or  are  referred  by  the  courts.  They  are  ad- 
mitted to  special  clinics  where  treatment 
begins.  There  are  no  bars  or  guards,  and 
people  are  not  forced  to  enter  or  to  stay.  Yet 
the  program,  through  many  fiexlble  features, 
tries  to  keep  people  In  voluntarily  because 
they  continue  to  see  the  benefits  of  the 
program. 

A  variety  of  methods  are  used  and  abusers 
are  allowed  to  move  from  one  method  to 
another  until  each  arrives  at  one  that  works 
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best  for  him.  Not  only  are  abusers'  medical 
needs  served,  but  also  their  larger  sodal 
needs — ^through  oounssllng,  legal,  vocational 
and  recreational  servloes,  and  work  activities. 

The  program  Is  operated  by  the  Tiitnnia 
Department  of  Mental  Health  in  oooperatlon 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  Department 
of  Psychiatry.  Financing  is  provided  through 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  by  a 
five-year  grant  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  to  the  Unlvetslty  of 
Chicago. 

Cognlaant  that  seva«l  methods  might  be 
effective,  persons  operating  the  program  orlg- 
InaUy  tried  the  following  treatment  pro- 
cedures: 

Use  of  metiiadone,  a  substance  which  pre- 
vents withdrawal  symptoms  and  fciimtn^t.^ 
the  craving  for  heroin. 

Total  abstinence  vrtille  living  in  a  resi- 
dential community. 

Hospitalization  for  withdrawal,  followed 
by  ther^y  In  a  clinic. 

After  withdrawal,  abusers  could  be  treated 
with  a  drug  called  cyclaaoclne,  which  blocks 
the  effects  of  heroin. 

At  first  the  program  was  an  experiment, 
because  no  one  know  which  method  woiild  be 
most  effective  for  Illinois,  and  partlculaily 
Chicago— the  Initial  target  area.  Beginning 
In  January  1968  with  one  patient,  one  bottle 
of  methadone  and  one  office,  the  program 
grew  quickly.  By  July  1971  there  were  2,002 
individuals  in  treatment — 16  percent  In  resi- 
dence, and  85  percent  outpatients— and  24 
faclUtles. 

Of  these  2,002  Individuals,  1673  are  re- 
ceiving methadone;  329  are  drug  free,  167  of 
whom  are  In  abstinent  residential  c(»nmunl- 
tlee,  and  172  of  whom  had  gone  through 
withdrawal  and  were  receiving  care  In  cUnlcs. 
No  Individuals  were  using  cyclazocine,  but 
the  possibility  of  using  such  an  agent 
remains — pending  development  of  a  longer- 
acting  form.  Also  118  young  non-heroin  drug 
users  were  receiving  treatment. 

Today  the  program  Is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. Initial  treatment  methods  remain  In- 
tact with  the  exception  of  replacing  hospital 
withdrawal  with  residential  withdrawal.  The 
program  has  evolved  from  individual  clinics 
using  only  one  treatment  method  to  some 
clinics  which  iise  all  methods.  Clinics  can  be 
divided  Into  those  that  are  solely  reeidentlal, 
those  that  are  both  reeidentlal  and  out- 
patient, and  those  that  are  outpatient  only. 
Initially  concentrated  on  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago  (v^ere  the  Immediate  need  was 
greatest),  clinics  are  now  on  the  North  Slds 
and  the  far  South  Side  of  Chicago  and  at 
several  locations  throughout  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  important  facets  of  tbs 
nilnols  Drug  Abuse  Program  centers  about 
the  epidemiologic  activity  being  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Patrl^  Hughes. 
That  activity  focuses  on  the  natural  settings 
where  drug  users  ^>end  most  of  their  time- 
Field  teams  are  assigned  to  heroin-distribu- 
tion or  "copping"  areas  over  a  period  of  six 
months  to  a  year  to  observe  and  ccdlect  Infor- 
mation fitnn  addicts  who  regularly  appear 
at  that  location.  Dr.  Hughes  observes: 

"Through  this  approach,  we  have  been 
able  to  go  beyond  simple  head  counts  of  ac- 
tive addicts  meeting  at  a  given  location.  We 
are  able  to  study  the  complex  sodal  system 
developed  by  heroin  addicts  to  protect  them- 
selves from  arrest.  The  roles  elaborated  by 
these  local  distribution  networks  are  sub- 
stantially more  complex  than  the  \i8ual  di- 
chotomy of  "user"  and  "pusher".  The  dealer 
cannot  stand  on  the  street  comer  with  bags 
of  heroin  In  his  pocket  because  of  heavy 
police  pressure  at  these  sites.  In  one  Black 
copping  community  observed  for  a  period  Of 
one  year,  we  found  that  125  different  heroin 
addicts  regularly  bought  or  sold  drugs  there. 
We  found  that  6%  occupied  the  role  of  "big 
dealers"  at  local  wholesaler.  6%  were  street 
dealers,  16%  were  part-time  dealers  who  sold 
only  enough  to  support  their  own  habits. 
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•nd  6%  ware  bag  followm  or  touts  who  car- 
ried out  Uatoon  fonetloiu  to  psotaet  dealers 
from  direct  eq>oaure  to  the  oonmimer  and 
risk  at  arrest.  A  third  of  this  dlstrlbutloii 
network,  or  oopplng  oommunlty,  maintained 
their  heroin  babtta  by  perfonnln(  dealer- 
ship fnncttona.  Two-thlxda  were  consumers. 
n%  being  hustlers  (usually  thieves  or  pros- 
Ututes)  and  the  rwnaimng  98%  held  at  least 
part-time  legitimate  Jobs.  The  data  are  In- 
teresting m  several  respects.  For  eiample,  of 
the  34%  ooeupylng  dealer  roles  we  found 
only  3  n<»  adiUeted  dealera  moCtrated  purtiy 
by  proat." 

Although  It  la  too  early  to  completely  eval- 
uate the  nilnoU  Drug  Abuse  Program,  several 
criteria  preliminarily  point  up  the  effect  of 
treatment.  Tliese  are  a  deereaae  In  cost  to 
the  community  as  a  result  of  deereaaed  anti- 
social activity  on  the  part  of  patients,  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  patients  employed, 
and  a  reduction  In  illlelt  drug  usage. 

FoUow-up  study  of  outpatients  Indicates 
that  arrest  rates  have  fallen  dramatically; 
that  about  tiro-thlrds  of  tboae  who  are  medi- 
cally able  to  work  are  gainfully  en^tloyed; 
and  that  In  any  given  week,  use  of  Illlelt 
drugs — as  determined  by  analysis  at  urine 
samples — Is  limited  to  lees  than  20%  of  all 
outpatients  and  leee  than  10%  of  all  patients 
In  treatment. 

Additionally,  the  program  has  shown: 

That  it  la  possible  to  develop  a  multi- 
method  treatment  system  within  a  single 
administrative  structure. 

That  such  a  system  can  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  Inefficiency  and  rivalry  which  often 
stymie  the  operations  of  single-method  treat- 
ment programs. 

That  where  vested  Interests  have  not  de- 
veloped and  treatment  of  abusers  has  not 
become  p<41tielxed,  people  with  widely  dif- 
ferent phlloeopbles  can  not  only  talk  to- 
gether, but  can  actively  cooperate.  For  the 
future,  the  program  expects  to  expand  Into 
other  nitnolB  communities  as  funds  and 
trained  staff  become  available,  so  that  no 
one  need  wonder  whether  death  or  some 
other  catastrophe  will  occur  belan  some- 
one takes  an  interest. 

At  the  federal  level,  we  now  know  that 
effective  law  enforcement,  by  Itself,  can- 
not yield  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  so  long  as  the  demand  for  drugs  per- 
sists. Yet.  the  Federal  Oovemment  today  Is 
neither  organized  nor  oriented  for  a  con- 
certed drive  against  the  factors  which  nxir- 
ture  that  demand.  Over  the  years,  efforts 
to  reduce  drug  demand  have  been  appended, 
almost  as  an  afterthought,  to  programs 
aimed  at  mental  illness,  poverty,  and  crime. 
The  focus  of  these  efforts  has  been  tainted 
as  a  result.  Thus,  we  have  examined  demand 
factors  within  particular  subcultures  or  geo- 
graphic areas,  but  have  not  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  pervasive  conditions  In  our  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  which  give  rise  to  what  has 
become  a  nationwide  demand — and  for  that 
reason  a  national  tragedy. 

For  example,  only  residents  of  specific 
tnner-dty  areas  qualify  for  Model  Cities- 
funded  treatment  programs;  only  inxUviduals 
with  poverty-level  incomes  are  eligible  for 
OJt.O.  education  and  treatment  programs. 
ICddle  class  conununltles  or  communities 
which  suffer  from  non-opiate  drug  abuse 
proMems  frequently  fond  thonselves  with- 
out any  prospect  of  Federal  assistance. 

Dispersed  responsibility  among  several 
agencies  has  meant  no  responsibUicy  for  pro- 
gram fkUures.  Federal  drug  efforts  that  sup- 
posedly have  had  different  purposes  have 
literally  worked  at  cross-purposes.  Compara- 
tive analysis  for  relaited  programs  !n  separate 
agencies  has  produced  noo-comparative  data, 
making  Impoaslble  any  rational  budget  de- 
dsloos. 

State  and  local  authorities  all  to  often  are 
at  a  loss  as  to  which  Fsderal  agency  to  turn 
to  for  needed  hrtp.  Bssooroes  for  drug  contrtd 
efforts  are  Ineffldently  channeled  In  the  ab- 
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sane*  at  osntral  direction.  How  muoli  of  the 
dupUeattve  projecta  at  BNDO  and  NSCH 
might  have  avoidadt  How  much  of  the  need- 
ed reaeareh  baa  gcma  unasplorsd?  Finally, 
programs  of  training,  rtiiabllltaitlon,  research, 
education,  liealmiint.  and  preventton  are 
oommooly  subordinated  to  primary  agency 
maTWIates  in  tenns  at  managnoent  direction, 
bighsat  calibre  penoonel.  and  funding. 

By  estahllshlng  an  Office  directly  under 
and  reporting  to  the  President  and  by  vesting 
that  Office  with  direct  respooslbmiV  for  aU 
major  Fsderal  programs  at  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, education,  r^iabUitatlon,  training 
and  ressarch.  8.  3007  wotild  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  the  organlaatlonal  impedi- 
ments to  an  tf  active  Federal  approach. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the 
reasona  that  cause  this  Nation  to  experience 
the  intensity  ot  its  present  drug  crisis.  But 
In  the  course  of  theee  bearings  and  in  our 
private  deliberations,  I  think  that  we  should 
begin  to  reexamine  some  of  the  underpin- 
nings of  our  way  c(  Ufe.  We  tend  to  blame 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  reatlessness  and 
alienation  it  has  wrought.  Surely  the  war 
is  a  factor  and  an  Important  one,  but  not  an 
explanation.  We  have  had  other  unpopular 
wars  before.  Bndlng  the  waiywould  relieve 
many  of  the  teoslons  that  beset  this  nation 
and  would  enable  us  to  redirect  our  energies. 
But  I  stiapect  that  the  problem  tbsit  brings 
us  together  today  would  remain. 

And  so.  I  ssk  myself — Why? — ^Why  now? 
What  Is  it  about  otir  society,  about  o\ir  life, 
about  our  values  that  leads  so  many  of  our 
dticens,  such  a  large  segment  of  our  youth 
and  our  O.I.^  to  tum-on,  tune-In,  drop-out 
and  In  so  domg,  risk  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical dependence,  disease,  and  death? 

If  theee  hearings  can  ^ed  any  light  on 
thoee  larger  Issues,  we  shall  have  done  the 
Nation  a  great  service.  "Why?"  is  the  quee- 
tlon  I  shall  put  to  every  one  of  the  distin- 
guished witnesses  that  have  been  scheduled 
to  appear  before  us  in  the  course  of  these 
sesslODS. 
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BANKERS'  VIEWS  ON  QUARANTEED 
LOAN  TO  LOCKHEED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
£^aker,  as  the  locm  guarantee  for  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  is  due  for  consideration 
on  Friday,  July  30,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  In  the  timely 
comments  and  reccmunendations  of  a 
few  of  the  bankers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.~ 

The  Lockheed  loan  is  an  extremely 
controversial  and  complex  matter  aad, 
thus,  the  comments  of  those  in  the  finan- 
cial community  should  be  given  due  con- 
sideration. 

At  this  point,  Bfr.  E^>eaker,  I  place  in 
the  CoNGKXSSiONAL  Rkcord  letters  from 
various  bankers  in  my  area  giving  their 
views  on  the  pending  action  which  would 
authorize   the   Federal   Government   to 
guarantee  a  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Corp.: 
Bank  or  AMxxiCii, 
(ittrdena.  CaUf.,  July  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Olkhn  M.  Aifuaasoiv, 
Congress  ot  the  United  States, 
House  oj  Representatives, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Ma.  Aitsnaow:  This  letter  refers 
to  your  letter  fo  July  IS,  1971  addressed  to 
me  as  manager  of  the  Bank  of  America.  Nor- 
mandie-Redondo  Beach  Blvd.  Branch.  Oar- 


dena.  California  oonoemlng  the  hearings  to 
be  haM  rslattve  to  a  $380/100.000.00  guarantee 
in  bank  kMtns  on  behalf  ot  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Oorporatlfm. 

As  you  already  know,  the  bank  has  already 
stated  in  direct  testimony  to  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  the  posttton  they  take 
on  this  matter.  Therefore,  I  am  writing  this 
letter  and  e«presslng  an  opinion  aa  a  private 
ottlaen. 

The  California  economy  in  general  has 
suffered  eoonomioaUy  beoaioae  of  the  cutbaoki 
in  the  Aero^Mtoe  Industries  and  allied  affili- 
ates. As  I  understand  the  Lockheed  sltuatKm, 
there  has  already  been  Invested  over  •l.aw,- 
000.00  in  the  project.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  for  the  lack  of  an  additional  •3M,000,- 
000.00,  we  would  be  wasting  a  huge  invest- 
ment. Not  only  that,  this  would  directly 
affect  tax  revenue  the  Government  would  re- 
ceive if  the  project  were  completed. 

Secondly,  if  the  funds  are  not  made  avaa- 
able,  then  the  economic  loes  to  Califcmla 
would  seriously  compound  the  problem  that 
already  exists.  Everyone  seems  to  assume  that 
the  Oovemment  is  going  to  pay  out  thess 
funds  directly  to  Lockheed  whereas  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  the  ao>vemment's  endorse- 
ment Is  the  item  In  question. 

From  all  the  information  I  have  read,  the 
amount  of  $360,000,000.00  vrould  make  this 
a  healthy  project,  and  the  lotm  ultimately 
repaid.  Instead,  people  are  sssuming  that  the 
project  wUl  ultimately  fall.  As  a  cltlsen,  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  this  matter. 

For  years,  the  Government  has  subsidised 
farmers,  guaranteed  loans  for  home  pur- 
chasers and  studente;  is  Lockheed  an  excep- 
tion? We  think  nothing  of  making  foreign 
loans  in  many  million  of  dollars,  and  I  think 
we  should  at  least  be  willing  to  endorse  this 
project  for  an  American  Oorporatloti. 

I  ask  you  most  urgently  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Government  Guarantee. 
Sincerely, 

Hakht  Howtsom. 

WKLI.S  Fasck)  BAinc, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  July  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Olxnn  M.  Andesson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Mk.  Amoxxson:  Mr.  Oooley,  President 
of  our  bank,  and  Mr.  Arbuckle,  Chairman  of 
our  bank,  have  asked  me  to  answer  your 
letters  concerning  H.R.  8432  as  I  have  been 
cloeer  to  the  Lockheed  situation  than  they. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  appeared  as  our  bank's 
witness  at  the  House  ^fi"*'1"g  and  Currency 
Committee  hearings  last  week. 

Our  bank  believes  this  guarantee  bill 
Should  be  passed.  It  is  an  exceptional  meas- 
ure to  deal  with  an  unusual  emergency 
which  was  largely  caused  by  circumstances 
beyond  Lockheed's  control.  There  may  be  an 
element  of  bad  management  in  Lockheed's 
predicament,  but  there  is  much  more  to  this 
situation  than  can  be  explained  away  by 
accusations  that  the  con:4>any  was  poorly 
run. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense must  take  a  major  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  situation.  The  "Total 
Package  Concept"  contract  instituted  dur- 
ing the  regime  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Me- 
Namara  proved  to  be  imworkable.  It  called 
for  a  firm  contract  years  \n  advance  to  de- 
velop and  produce  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems which  were  cloee  to  being  beyond  the 
state  of  the  art.  In  trying  to  anticipate  the 
unforeseeable,  the  D.OJ>.  wrote  contracts 
which  were  so  Involved  that  they  lent  them- 
selves to  misunderstandings  and  legal  dis- 
putes which  ultimately  contributed  to  Lock- 
heed taking  loeses  of  $484  mllUon  on  their 
total  package  contracts.  These  settlements 
were  forced  upon  Lockheed  although  the 
evidence  indicates  that  there  was  better 
than  an  even  chance  Lockheed  would  have 
won  a  favorable  JudguMnt  if  the  contracts 
had  been  adjudicated  through  the  legal  con- 
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%xtct  claims  procedures.  It  was  this  tre- 
mendous dram  on  their  cash  flow  that 
caused  Lockheed  to  request  $360  million  in 
a  guaranteed  loan. 

There  is  $1.4  bUllon  Invested  In  the  L-lOll 
project,  all  of  which  is  worthless  if  the 
L-iOll  is  abandoned.  The  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  raised  the  Issua  of 
why  don't  the  banks  take  the  unpledged 
Msets  of  the  company  as  security  for  the 
additional  $350  mlUlon  instead  of  asking 
tor  the  guarantee.  The  impledged  assets 
have  a  cost  of  $830  million,  a  book  value  of 
$161  million,  and  an  Insurable  valtie  of  $401 
mlUion.  Of  the  cost  value.  $344  million  oon- 
■IsU  of  tools,  dies,  specialized  machinery,  etc., 
which  are  pracUcaUy  worthless  in  a  liquida- 
tion situation.  The  banks'  poaitlon  wiU  not 
be  improved  by  the  guarantee  if  Lockheed 
should  ultimately  go  bankrupt.  Under  the 
proposed  guarantee,  the  Oovemment  would 
bave  a  first  Uen  on  Lockheed's  fixed  asseU. 
The  most  liquid  of  these  assets  are  pledged 
to  the  banks  as  ccdlateral  for  the  $400  mll- 
Uon loan.  Obviously,  the  Oovemment  would 
use  these  to  pay  off  their  claim,  which  would 
leave  the  banks  with  the  colUteral  that  is 
difficult  to  dlspoee  of  in  a  Uquidatlon  situa- 
tion. 

The  question  of  free  enterprise  phUosophy 
lias  been  raised  by  many  people.  I  am  sure 
you  wlU  agree  that  a  company  who  does 
most  of  its  business  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  certainly  does  not  have  the  freedom 
of  choice  that  a  company  has  whose  business 
Is  entirely  within  the  private  sector.  Tlxere  Is 
ample  precedence  for  a  guarantee  in  this 
case  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  was  given  a 
$76  mllhon  guarantee  when  the  company  got 
Into  trouble  over  their  DC-8  and  DC-0  pro- 
grams in  fact.  McDonnell -Dotiglas  even  has 
Commitments  for  $638  mlUlon  for  the  ex- 
port of  DS-10  aircraft.  It  U  our  under- 
standing that  there  vras  over  $137  blUlon  in 
loan  guarantees  outotandlng  at  the  end  of 
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In' summation,  a  bankrupt  Lockheed  wo\Ud 
cost  the  taxpayers  at  least  $600  mUlion  in 
income  Ux  losses.  Southern  California  would 
receive  a  severe  economic  blow,  and  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  80.000  people 
would  Join  the  unemployed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN   B.  Bkzkdxm. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Bank  or  AmxiCA. 
Corson,  Calif.,  July  19, 1971. 
Hon.  Glknm  M.  ArroxasoM. 
Ifember  of  Congress, 
Bouse  Office  BvUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxab  Ounm:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  13, 1971.  It  la  most  gratifying  to  know 
that  you  value  my  opinion  on  such  con- 
troversial matters  as  the  Lockheed  Loan 
Guarantee. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  such 
a  loan  guarantee,  not  only  as  a  banker  but 
also  as  a  businessman,  civic  worker  and  cltl- 
sen  taxpayer. 

I  am  certain  that  such  a  loan  guarantee  Is 
In  the  publle  mterest  eocmomlcally,  socially 
and  morally. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Issusanoe  of  such  a 
guarantee  by  the  Federal  Oovwnment  would 
be  far  less  coetly  to  the  taxpayers  than  the 
collapse  of  a  company  the  siae  of  Lockheed. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Government  would  ever 
be  called  on  to  honor  the  guarantee.  The  loss 
of  corporate  tax  revenues,  personal  income 
tax  revenuee.  the  cost  of  unemployment 
benefit  payments,  welfare  payments  and  the 
like  would  be  fwr  in  excess  of  honoring  such 
a  guarantee  If  it  were  to  be  honored. 

I  believe  the  loan  guarantee  is  needed  in 
order  for  Lockheed  to  survive  their  present 
financial  plight,  which  I  believe  was  not 
entirely  of  their  own  making.  I  am  confident 
that  with  stioh  a  guarantse  the  oon4>any 
wlU  not  only  surrlve  but  wUl  go  on  to  pro- 
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duce  an  aboratt  that  wlU  add  grsaUy  to  onr 
country's  air  carrier  taaeds.  prestige  and 
technology. 

It  is  also  my  contention  that  profits  will 
result  to  everyone  concerned  with  the  L-1011 
project  if  the  aircraft  Is  produced  and  sold 
as  projected. 

The  scope  of  the  International  ramlflca- 
tioiu  cannot  be  overlooked  either  if  the 
L-1011  project  Is  allovred  to  collapse. 
Especially  as  they  affect  Rolls-Royce,  the 
PB-311  engine  and  the  Kntfish  poUttcal  lead- 
ers that  backed  the  engine  project  based  on 
sales  to  Lockheed. 

I.  peraonaUy,  request  that  you  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Loan  Guarantee  to  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Company. 

Respectfully  yours, 

O.  H.OLaBM, 

Manager. 

Baivk  or  Ajooica, 
San  Pedro.  Calif.,  July  15. 1071. 
Hon.  Qixmf  M.  Anokxson, 
Congressman,  House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  BvUding, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Dkax  CotnwssMAN  Airmasoif:  The  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  commenced  hearings  this 
vreek  on  legislation  authorizing  the  UB. 
Government  to  guarantee  up  to  $350  mil- 
lion In  bank  loans  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation.  I  urge  that  you  support  the 
authorization  of  the  VS.  Oovemment  to 
guarantee  loans  up  to  $360  million  to  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

The  Bank  of  America  has  $30  mlUlon  on 
loan  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation, 
which  compels  a  keen  Interest  in  the  pend- 
ing federal  loan  guaranfw  legUdatlon  be- 
fore  Congress. 

Tet  the  economy  of  California  and  the 
nation  provides  an  overriding  reason  for 
the  support  of  this  legislation  as  Treasury 
Secretary  John  B.  ConnaUy  pointed  out  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency   Committee. 

Board  Chairman  Chauncey  J.  Medberry 
of  the  Bank  of  America  testified  before  the 
same  committee  to  the  effect  that  the  34 
banks  which  had  loaned  Lockheed  $400  mil- 
lion to  date  could  not  loan  more  without 
the  government  guarantee. 

Turning  to  specifics.  Secretary  ConnaUy 
said: 

"Underlying  this  investment  in  physical 
lnvent(Mies  (nearly  $1.4  bUlion)  is  a  finan- 
cial conunitment  that  would  have  to  be 
largely  vrrltten  off.  i^tart  from  the  net  equity 
of  Lockheed's  66.000  shareholders,  whl^ 
now  amounts  to  about  $386  mlUion.  sub- 
contractors are  estimated  to  have  invested 
$860  miUlon  in  the  program,  a  conaortlum 
of  24  banks  has  loans  outstanding  to  the 
company  of  $400  mlUion,  and  debenture 
holders  have  dalms  of  another  ^188  mil- 
lion .  .  . 

"In  addition,  the  Treasury  would  suffer 
tax  lessee.  Just  as  the  Oovemment  Is  a  part- 
ner In  buaUiaas  proftta.  it  Is  a  partnar  In  busl- 
neaa  loaasa.  Loekbaed's  credltotB  could  take 
some  sdaoe  in  deducting  their  lessee  on 
their  tax  forms.  Any  estimate  of  the  exact 
coet  to  the  Oovemment  of  these  tax  leases 
would  be  qweulation.  but  It  is  bard  to  Ima* 
glne  that  the  net  tax  loes  on  $1  billion  of 
written  off  Investments  wouldn't  exceed  sub- 
stantiaUy  the  $360  mUllon  guarantee  .  .  . 
"Moreover,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  it  is  evident  that  for  every  em- 
ployee directly  laid  off,  others  in  communi- 
ties where  their  income  was  counted  on 
wUl  also  suffer.  It  is  estimated  that  count- 
ing this  indirect  impact,  a  total  of  60.000 
employees  wUl  end  up  vrlthout  Jobe  if  the 
L-1011  is  shut  down.  Bven  on  a  direct  ba- 
sis, the  cost  Is  heavy,  as  the  reductions  that 
have  already  taken  place  show  .  .  ." 
Furthermore,  the  L-1011  wlU  redooe  Lodc- 
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heed's  dependency  upon  defense  oontraota 
tram  00  percent  now  to  nearly  50  pererat 
in  the  future.  In  the  view  at  aq>e«tB  wb» 
have  reviewed  devtiopment  effcrta  to  data, 
the  400  passenger  L-1011  (TrlStar)  repre- 
sents a  seeond-gmeratlon,  wld»-bodted  Jet 
aliuraft  with  engines  that  wffl  be  vtatuafly 
smoktiess  and  with  a  noise  levti  nearly  on*- 
half  that  of  those  on  alreraft  In  use  today. 

Mr.  Medberry  explained  that,  when  tb» 
y^n^m  fliwt  made  tlia  t$00  nUllon  oommtt- 
ment.  Lockheed  had  a  net  worth  of  $S0$ 
miiitftn,  a  debt  of  $460  million  exdusive  of 
subordinated  debt,  and  a  net  profit  after 
taxes  averaging  $60  million  per  year  for  A 
years. 

Hto  said  that  today  Lotdcheed's  net  worth- 
after  Lockheed  agreed  to  a  $300  million  loa 
on  Department  of  Defense  Oontraeta— 
dropped  to  $386  mlUlcm  with  a  debt  of 
$1,066  billion,  exclusive  of  the  same  subor- 
dinated debt,  and  grave  losses  in  plaoe  of 
profit. 

Mr.  Medberry  said  this,  combined  with 
the  risks  inherent  in  this  devdopment  of 
a  new  airframe  and  new  engine  on  tlia 
technological  tronUers  of  the  aerospace  in* 
dustry,  would  make  further  bank  financing 
imprudent  without  the  government  guar- 
antee. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Medberry  developed 
these  four  points  in  hU  tsstlmony: 

"First,  that  the  survival  of  LodOieed  and 
the  issuance  of  a  government  loan  guarantee 
ate   definitely   in   the   pubUc   interest. 

"Second,  that  the  issuance  of  such  a  guar- 
antee would  cost  the  taxpayers  far  lees  than 
the  collapse  of  the  cmnpany.  

"Third,  that  the  guarantee  by  the  govern- 
ment Is  iisniintlsl  to  the  survival  of  Lock- 
heed;   and  . 

"Fourth,  that  the  company  vrlU  survive 
vrtth  the  loan." 

Again.  I  urge  that  you  support  the  author- 
ization of  the  VS.  Oovemment  to  guarantee 
loans  up  to  $250  mlUion. 
Slncertfy, 

V.  A.  BAUCHnao, 
Vice  President  mmd  Manager. 

UiniB>  CAuroamA  Bahk. 
to»  Angeles,  CaHf..  July  20. 1971. 
Hon.  OLsmr  M.  AMuaaooN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Dbab  CowuaasBMAW  Amsxaaoif :  m  reqwnse 
to  your  letters  of  July  16  to  Frank  L.  King, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  to  me  requesting 
comments  as  to  our  position  and  reuom- 
mmdatlon  with  re^MCt  to  the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  bank  loans  to  Lockheed,  I 
sp<Ae  with  your  Administrative  AaHatMit. 
Mr.  Harry  Andwson  and  he  has  requested 
that  I  provide  you  with  a  vnltten  res\mie  of 
my  observations. 

R  la  my  f  eeUng  that  without  the  requested 
guaranteed  funds  Lockheed  Is  faced  with 
bankruptcy.  This  event  would  not  only  have 
a  disrupting  tf  ect  on  our  economy  but  woidd 
make  aU  government  contract  financing  sub- 
ject to  the  moet  careful  scrutiny  by  the  fi- 
nancial market. 

As  to  the  economy,  estimates  plaoe  tSi»  in- 
vestment of  the  private  sector  in  the  L-1011 
at  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.6 
biUlon.  while  the  ••people"  Investment  In  tt»a 
form  of  galnfuUy  em^oyed  Individuals  has 
been  placed  at  80.000.  In  the  event  of  bank- 
ruptcy, theae  poaltlve  faetoca  would  be  loat 
with  the  resultant  dlmlnutton  of  funds  going 
into  the  consumer  maiket  and  a  substantial 
decrease  In  tax  levenuea. 

An  analysU  of  the  Loacheed  position  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  government  U  not 
entiiMy  without  fault  In  contributing  to  tha 
LocUieed  problem.  The  type  of  eonttact  used 
in  the  four  disputed  projects  has  I  beUev* 
been  discredited  and  Is  no  longer  used,  nis 
cash  drain  of  over  $800  million  Imposed  on 
Tr»r^t.iM»t  primarUy  through  negotUtMl  set- 
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UmMats  al  legal  dlaputes  wUlnc  out  of  mlU- 
tary  procnuM  prMUeatwl  on  Umm  oontncta 
bM  aubstontlaUy  MKtod  to  locklMed's  need 
for  nntnoHi  eaeUtenoe  while  et  the  Mm* 
tlBM  raduetng  the  company's  caitltal  etruc- 
tore  to  a  point  where  it  has  been  unable  to 
piopeily  support  these  addltloDal  lequlre- 
ments. 

The  banks  partlctpatlng  have  already  erl- 
(tencad  their  support  of  Tcicmeed  by  ex- 
teodlnc  loans  totaOlnc  MOO  aUlllon.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  Include  the  substandard  seoond- 
ary  suj^ort  provided  by  the  banks  through 
related  loans  to  suboontzactors  and  to  the 
various  alrllnas  who  have  made  substantial 
cash  deposits  Incident  to  the  L-1011  effort. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  government 
should  support  the  company  as  reqiMstad. 
In  as  much  as  such  guaranteed  funds  wotild 
be  on  a  'Tast  In  first  out  basis"  with  priority 
over  all  other  creditors,  the  exposure  of  the 
government  and  the  taiqwyer  would  be  mini- 
mal. In  contrast,  any  additional  credit  pro- 
vided by  private  sector  would  not  enjoy  such 
pdonty  and  the  lack  of  such  protection 
would  make  It  Imprudent  for  any  bank  to  ex- 
tend new  support.  There  Is  ample  precedent 
for  the  government  to  extend  such  an  accom- 
modation when  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
flp*pclal  assistance  already  extended  to  the 
several  other  areas  of  our  economy.  In  this 
Instance,  however,  the  economy  will  benefit 
Immeasurably  by  this  government  action  In 
support  of  one  of  our  major  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  national  defense  Industries  with 
no  outlay  of  funds. 
Sincerely, 

NoncAM  Bttsn,  3t. 

BSItK  OV  Aw^T^g 

-      _  Jviy  1»,  l$71. 

Boo.  Oumf  IC  Ambbson, 
V.S.  Bou$e  of  Itepn$entaHve$, 
Bo%U9  Office  Building. 
Wmahtmgton.  DJO. 

Ossa  IfB.  AsmaMom:  Jjo.  the  absanee  of 
Oeorge  Staff,  who  retired  effeottv*  June  1, 
»T1.  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of 
■oewenng  your  letter  of  July  18.  1971,  oon- 
"""'<"g  the  U.S.  Ctovemment  guarantee  of 
a  loan  to  the  Tockheed  Alrorafk  Corporation 
In  the  amount  of  $380  wniloB, 

Our  feelings  are  quit*  ■tnog  that  the 
Government  should  guarantee  such  a  loan,  as 
the  oQosensus  seems  to  Indicate  that  It  would 
enable  the  iMkheed  Corporatkm  to  com- 
plete the  If-1011  program  sueoassfully,  and 
It  Is  our  imdocstandlng  that  the  Oovern- 
aant'a  guarantee  wUl  oommence  to  be  re- 
duced tram  the  first  deUverlea  of  the  air- 
craft, thus  i«tnlmtjH«n  tlif  jijg^ 

The  thing  that  we  feel  strongest  about  U 
the  dependence  of  many  of  our  snaller  busl- 
neasss.  suoh  aa  foundries,  machine  shops, 
electronics  firms,  etc.,  that  would  Im  ad- 
tusily  affected  In  event  of  a  bankruptcy 
In  the  ease  of  the  Lockheed  Ootporatlon. 
nieee  adversities  are,  of  oourse.  In  addition  to 
Um  loss  of  Jobs  that  result  because  of  the 
oeoesslty  of  the  direct  discharging  at  the 
Tiorkbeed  Oompany  employes. 

And.  finally,  we  are  not  altogether  con- 
vinced that  Lockheed's  problems  are  all  com- 
Fany  ganarsted.  We  seem  to  recaU  that  Mr. 
UcNamara  changed  the  method  of  J^ni^Mng 
Oovemmant  oontraeta  which  resulted  In 
oompanles  such  as  Lockheed  developing 
enfltmous  projects  such  as  the  C5A  and  other 
Intricate  developments  on  what  amounts  to 
a  fixed  prlee  comtract.  When  one  considers 
the  length  ot  time  consumed  In  such  de- 
vetopmsnts  It  seems  Imposslbls  to  us  to  an- 
ttotjMtfeth*  ooet  oC  suoh  projects  when  the 
development  time  may  encompass  anywhere 
from  five  to  ten  years.  Such  things  as  In- 
flation, change  ordsta.  acts  of  Ood,  etc..  can 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  amount  of 
funds  necessary  to  complete  a  project,  it  is. 
therefore,  our  oplnKm  that  an  "aye"  vote 
would  be  in  order,  en^tltng  Lockheed  to  oon- 
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ttnoe  aa  one  of  our  major  Ooeerament  and 
pnbUe  pndnoerscf  ahroratt. 
SInoerely. 

T.  R.  XXhutt. 

nasT  WasTsaK  Bamk  um  Tnxjwt  Co., 

Lot  Aiigelet.  CaUf.,  July  1»,  1971. 
Hon.  Olxmh  m.  ANoxasoif. 
Congrea*  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Bepreaentativet, 
Wathtngtom,  B.C. 

X>tuM  Ma.  AmaaaoK:  This  to  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  July  IS  regarding  the  pro- 
poeed  guarantee  by  the  United  Statee  Oov- 
emment  of  $380  miUlon  in  bank  loaiu  to 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

I  do  not  envy  you  in  having  to  partlc^ate 
in  this  most  dUBc\ilt  decision.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  Government  shotUd 
be  guaranteeing  loans  to  private  enterprise 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  poten- 
tial devastating  economic  consequences  of 
Lockheed's  failure.  In  my  own  case,  I  feel 
that  the  economic  consequences  outweigh  my 
normal  rejection  of  a  U.S.  Government  guar- 
antee of  any  private  industry  debt.  Not  only 
would  we  have  substantial  imemployment 
in  our  area  caused  by  the  failure  of  Lock- 
heed, but  we  would  lose  a  very  potent  in- 
dustrial force  which  could  be  vital  one  day 
in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Given  the  fact  that  I  woiild  favor  keeping 
Lockheed  alive  by  authorizing  such  guar- 
antee, the  next  question  is  one  of  how  the 
loans  should  be  structured  to  give  m^TiTmiT^ 
protection  to  the  United  States  Government 
in  its  position  as  guarantor.  As  a  lender.  I 
have  some  very  strong  feelings  about  how 
thto  should  be  done.  The  primary  thrust  of 
my  approach  to  this  problem  would  be  to  en- 
sure that  the  existing  major  creditors  have  a 
subordinate  position  to  that  of  the  new 
to*Pg  which  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  U.a 
Government.  When  I  refer  to  the  major  exist- 
ing creditors,  I  am  speaking  of  the  banks, 
the  airlines  which  have  made  advance  de- 
posits on  future  delivery  of  aircraft  and  the 
major  subcontractors  to  the  TriStar  Pro- 
gram who,  I  understand,  are  large  Lockheed 
creditors.  There  would  probably  be  no  way 
to  make  these  new  guaranteed  loans  have  a 
priority  position  as  to  all  other  existing 
creditors,  but  I  would  think  that  the  major 
creditors  listed  could  be  put  Into  a  sub- 
ordinate position. 

As  you  probably  know,  our  bank  to  not  one 
of  the  institutions  Involved  In  the  Lock- 
heed credit  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  close- 
ly Informed  as  to  the  company's  financial 
position  or  the  prospects  for  the  L-1011; 
hence,  you  are  not  getting  In  thto  letter  an 
expert  opinion  of  a  well-informed  banker  re- 
garding thto  specific  issue.  Rather,  you  are 
receiving  the  general  reaction  of  a  banker  to 
the  problem  as  outlined  in  broad  scape  in 
the  various  news  media.  I  hope  that  thto  will 
be  of  some  assistance  to  you  In  resolving  thto 
difficult  question. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoBxar  W.  Baoww. 
Sxecutive  Vice  President. 

Tbx  Capttal  National  Bank, 
Compton,  CaUf.,  July  IS,  1971. 
Congreasman  Olsnn  M.  AMOzasoN, 
House  Office  BuHding, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dbab  BxpaaaKMTATivs  Anoebson:  Thank 
you  for  yoxir  letter  of  July  13th  regarding  the 
propooed  legtolatlon  concerning  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation.  Your  letter  to  an  excel- 
lent indication  o<  your  sincere  efforts  and 
desire  to  repreeent  your  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

In  a  word.  I  do  support  aome  type  of  legis- 
lation or  government  guarantee  to  prevent 
Tiockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  from  going 
into  banknq>tcy. 

In  todaya  complex  economic  society,  I  be- 
lieve that  Lockheed  and  others  similar  indus- 
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trial  giants  cannot  entirely  control  their  own 
deetlny.  I  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
meot  has  become  so  involved  that  in  sonM 
Instances,  a  company's  failure  could  be  par- 
tlAUy  a  reeult  of  government  oontraota.  re- 
■trlottona.  etc.  In  the  case  of  Lockheed.  I  be- 
lieve the  OA-8  to  an  example. 

■oonomlo  condltloas  over  which  Trnckhesd 
had  little  or  no  control — wages,  cost  of  ma- 
terlala— reeulted  In  huge  overruns  in  the  coet 
of  the  production  of  thto  plane.  I  believe 
Lockheed^  situation  today  to  partially  a  re- 
sult ot  thto  goremment  contract. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  concern- 
ing thto  matter. 
Sincerely, 

ROBBST  V.   LOOAN. 

Bxecutive  Vice  President. 

Bamx  or  aott.^^ 
Tommce,  Calif.,  July  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Olxnn  M.  ANBxaaoN. 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dsaa  Mk.  Ansbson:  I  am  answering  your 
letter  of  July  18th  addreesed  to  Dave  Holland 
Mr.  Holland  has  since  been  transferred  to  o\ir 
Santa  Monica  Branch  and  I  have  replaced 
him. 

By  thto  time  you  have  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Prancto  Herwood, 
one  of  the  Bank  of  America  executives,  out- 
lining the  Bank's  posttlon  on  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee.  As  a  local  bank  (^clal  and 
oltteen,  I  fully  agree  with  the  Bank's  favor- 
Ing  of  thto  guarantee  and  feel  that  it  to  In 
the  best  intereet  of  the  oltlMns  of  California 
that  favorable  action  would  be  given  thto 
proposal. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  request 
our  local  feeling  and  I  shall  be  happy  at  any 
time  you  are  in  the  area  to  meet  you  or  as- 
sia*  you  In  any  manner  I  can. 
Tours  very  truly, 

D.  E.  Rkvill, 
Manager. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THB  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  Wednesday  the  21st,  the  House 
commemorated  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Additional  reports  have  reached  me  from 
activities  throughout  the  country.  I  in- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

The  program  of  the  Americans  for 
Freedom  of  Captive  Nations  celebration 
In  Los  Angeles. 

The  invitation  to  the  program  of  the 
Americans  for  Freedom  of  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Olgierd 
J.  Klejnot.  president  of  the  Americans 
for  Freedom  of  Captive  Nations. 

Text  of  the  speech  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Klejnot 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Medal  to  Oeorge  Putnam,  television 
commentator. 

Captive  Nations  Week  appeal  by  Wom- 
en for  Freedom.  Inc. 

The  material  follows: 

Amwucaws  roB  Vbzbdoic  or 

Oaptivb  Natioms, 
Los  Angeles.  OeUf..  July  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Edwabd  J.  Dbbwinski. 
U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAa  CoMOBBaaMAN  Dbbwinski:  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Ci4>tlve  Nations  Week,  it  to  my 
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privilege  to  send  to  you  an  account  of  the 
celebration  at  Loa  Angelee.  The  endoeed  in- 
vitation card  gives  the  pctftlculars.  The  post- 
card shows  our  motto,  displayed  on  a  large 
poster  during  the  ceremony.  During  the  past 
year  we  used  the  motto:  0(mdemn  Com- 
munist Criminal  Con^lracyl 

Highlights  of  the  program  wve:  speech 
by  Mr.  Jose  Norman  (Cuba)  on  Communtot 
threat  and  training  oampa  for  "turban 
guerrUlas"  In  Castro's  Culsa,  which  have 
trained  IJSOO  subversives  thus  far;  speech  by 
Dr.  Anthony  Butkovioh  (Croatto)  on  the  ride 
of  Captive  Nations  as  the  greatest  force  ac- 
tiuOly  opposing  the  Soviets  (overnight  fall 
of  Gomulka!)  and  ours,  as  torchbearers  for 
freedom;  speech  by  Dr.  Louto  Kaufman, 
president  of  Loe  Angelee  City  College  on  the 
school  situation;  reeolutlon  by  the  assem- 
bly. 

Encloeed  are  my  Introductory  remarks  and 
the  unanimously  voted  resolution,  which  haa 
been  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  respectfully  request  that  thto  text 
be  Included  in  the  extensions  of  remarks  In 
the  Congreaslonal  Record.  We  do  believe  in 
asking  for  Freedom  of  Ci^lve  Nations  and 
keeping  this  Idea  alive  as  a  burning  torch  . .  . 
until  freedom  and  independence  are  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  Tou 
may  like  also  the  enclosure  on  the  presenta- 
tion to  Mr.  Putnam. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  reprint 
"The  Captive  Nations  Scorecard".  With  best 
wtohes  for  success  of  your  good  legtolatlve 
work  In  Congrees  I  remain 
Very  slneertiy  yours. 

Dr.  Oloizbd  J.  Klxjnot, 
President,    Americans    for   Freedom    of 
Captive  Natkma  tn  Loe  Angeles, 

Captive  Nations  Wxbk  Rallt  at  Civic  Ckn- 
TEX  Mau.  in  Los  Anuxlks,  Jtn.T  17,  1971 
(Resolution   introduced   by   Dr.   Olgierd   J. 
ICleJnot,   president,   Americans  for  Free- 
dom of  Captive  Nations,  Los  Angeles) 
Dear  mraids  for  Freedom  of  Captive  Na- 
tions: As  thto  annual  commemoration  comes 
to  a  close,  we  may  look  at  the  past  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  into  tomorrow. 

Ttilrteen  times  has  a  week  been  devoted  to 
Captive  Nations.  We  have  had  proclamations 
issued  and  it  has  been  duly  documented  that 
Captive  Nations  do  live  in  c^tlvlty  and  do 
not  have  the  human  rights  and  freedoms 
that  we  enjoy.  This  was  officially  expressed 
by  our  elected  representatives  from  Congress 
to  the  President,  to  State,  County  and  City. 
However,  a  p)Oint  in  time  to  now  reached 
that  begs  the  question  to  be  asked:  how  long 
will  thto  be  carried  on  in  thto  vein?  How  long 
will  this  be  deemed  sufficient? 

It  to  not  enough  to  condemn  the  Commu- 
ntot criminal  conspiracy.  We,  the  concerned 
people,  should  wtoh  to  answer  the  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation,  and  to  call  thto  answer 
out  for  all  the  world  to  hear,  better  than 
heretofore. 

Freedom  for  the  Captive  National  Not  a 
memorial  to  past  freedom,  but  live  Freedom, 
now-Freedom  to  the  living,  sxiflerlng  Captive 
Nations,  the  oc^tive  people! 

Therefore,  as  an  example  for  today,  I  like 
to  recall  the  Baltic  Freedom  Rally  of  June  13, 
1071  at  Los  Angeles.  That  Rally  was  held  by 
our  members  about  the  same  events,  the 
same  peoples  and  nations.  It  was  the  same 
commemoration  of  barbaric  fioods,  breaking 
over  outnumbered  free  people.  But  It  was 
called  Freedom  Rally. 

Out  of  that  Rally  came  a  Coiuty  Resolu- 
tion, respectfully  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  question  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations.  For  creating  thto  precedent, 
our  deepest-felt  thanks  to  Supervisor  Ernest 
Debs! 

Now  we,  Americans  for  Freedom  of  Captive 
Nations,  propose  that  thto  assembly  of  cit- 
izens may  act  as  a  Fteedom  Rally  for  Ftee- 
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dom  of  All  Oi4>tlve' Nations.  Let  us  not  be 
caught  commemorating  freedom.  But  on  the 
day  commemorating  the  loss  of  freedom,  let 
us  demand  freedom  for  the  \infree,  because 
we  are  still  free  to  do  this,  and  they  are  not 
Now,  I  will  read  a  resolution,  which  will  be 
voted  upon  after  a  second  reading  and  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Statee  with 
the  signatures  of  those  who  would  like  to 
put  their  names  under  It. 

LOB  angklks  captivk  nations  wekk  xbsolu- 

nON   ON    THE   QUXSrXON    Of  THE    LXBKSATION 
or  THE  CAPnVE  NATIONS 

Whereas,  the  Captive  Nations  seized  by  the 
Soviet  Union  langutoh  under  a  barbaric  co- 
lonial rule;  and 

Whereas,  these  Cm>tive  Nations  had  their 
independence  taken  from  them  by  mass  mur- 
der, aggreesion  and  other  Illegal  means;  and 

Whereas,  the  notorious,  treaty-breaking 
Soviets  tricked  thto  country  into  illegal 
agreements,  violating  the  rlghU  of  the  pres- 
ently Captive  Nations. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  citisens  at  the  City  and 
County  of  Loe  Angeles,  assembled  In  the 
Civic  Center  Mall  In  Loe  Angelee  to  com- 
memorate the  glorious  traditions  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  in  accordance  with  the  Pres- 
idential Proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  respectfully  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  question  of 
the  liberation  of  the  CHutlve  Nations  before 
the  United  Nations. 

Pbxsbntation  or  thb  Captive  Nations  Medai. 

TO  Qbobce  Putnam,  TV  Comsixntatob 
(Text  of  the  presentation  Speech  by  Dr.  O.  J. 

Klejnot,  on  behalf  of  Americans  for  Free- 
dom of  Captive  Nations) 

Mr.  Putnam,  we  honor  you  today  as  a 
ctaan^ion  of  freedom  for  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. For  many  years,  you  have  supplied 
huge  audiences  with  revealing  reports  about 
the  Communist  criminal  conspiracy,  at- 
tempting to  subjugate  the  whole  world  out- 
side its  present  reach.  Your  subtle  and  in- 
spired analyses  became  classics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom  under  law  and  constitu- 
tional government,  as  opposed  to  oppression 
under  tyranny.  You  have  defended  the  hu- 
man rights  of  peoples  who  are  deprived  of 
the  freedom  of  e:q>resslon — whose  speakers 
are  muzzled  and  silenced.  Your  thoroughly 
researched  "one  reporter's  opinions"  became 
a  legend  in  their  own  time. 

Now,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  nation- 
ality groups  united  in  the  Americans  for 
Freedom  of  Captive  Nations  at  Loe  Angeles 
have  unemlmously  voted  to  award  to  you 
the  highest  honor  available  to  us — the  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  Captive  Nations  Proclama- 
tion MedaJ.  They  are  here,  and  represent 
also  many  others.  They  are  American  Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians,  Byelorussians,  Croats, 
Cubans,  Estonians,  Hungarians,  Latvians, 
Lithuanians,  Ptdee,  Rumanians  a;nd  Ukrain- 
ians. 

Thto  medal,  founded  In  1M9  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation,  has  been 
given  previously  to  such  champions  of  the 
Captive  Nations  cause  as  President  Nixon. 
Senator  Qoldwater,  and  here  in  Loe  Angdes. 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty. 

I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  present  to 
you  the  medal,  which  bears  the  quotation 
from  Public  Law  8&-0O  on  Captive  Nations 
Week:  "The  President  ...  to  issue  a  .  .  . 
proclamation  each  year  untu  freedom  and 
independence  .  .  .  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

Otrrtfrn  Maxsomb  WIbbk  Affsai.  bt 
Woicxn 
Women  for  Freedom  and  the  undersigned 
women's  organizations  are  appealing  to  all 
members  of  their  sex  to  manifest  concern  for 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  their  sisters 
throughout  the  wrarld  irtio  are  still  Boffertng 
from  the  burden  of  being  femalaa,  and  even 
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more  so  for  thdr  religious,  pdltieal,  and  so- 
cial beliefs.  These  are  the  enalaved  women  of 
the  Captive  Nations  who  yearn  to  express 
their  womanhood  through  their  love  of  God. 
family,  and  friends,  but  who  are  denied  these 
basic  freedcHus  by  the  Communist  oppreeeora 
of  their  lands. 

Therefore,  we  call  specific  attention  to  the 
13tb  Captive  Nations  Week  which  to  being 
observed  thto  year  July  lft-34  throughout  our 
nation  and  other  free  countries.  It  behoovee 
all  women  who  cherish  freedom  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ancee  in  their  communities.  But  beyond  this, 
concerned  women  should  carry  forward  their 
commitment  to  their  ststers  in  c^tlvlty 
throui^  their  community  groups,  ocganlaa- 
Uons,  churches,  communications  media  and 
legislative  repreeentatlvea.  In  keeping  with 
their  love  of  human  dignity,  they  should  seek 
Implementation  of  the  United  Nations  Decla- 
ration of  Himian  Rights,  and  through  their 
congressmen,  they  should  work  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Oaptive  Nations.  At  every  opportimity  they 
should  strive  to  call  attention  to  the  denial  of 
human  rights  to  our  sisters  in  captivity 
throughout  the  world. 

For  the  millions  of  women  who  do  not  share 
with  us  the  dignity  of  free  and  unfettered 
womanhood,  we  must  ofl^er  hope,  courage  and 
commitment  to  help  them  escape  the  bond- 
age which  destroys  them  not  only  as  women 
but  as  biunan  beings. 

This,  then,  would  be  a  true  women's  lib- 
eration movement  I 


FEDERAIliY       FUNDED       HOUSINO 
CODE  ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  MEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  urban  de- 
cay Is  a  problem  that  aflUctr;  a  great  many 
&Te&s  of  the  country,  and  massive  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  are  needed  not 
only  to  restore  decayed  neighborhoods 
but  to  help  prevent  currently  liveable 
neighborhoods  from  declining.  Members 
of  the  House  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  may  be  interested  in  a  code  en- 
forcement assistance  program  grant  re- 
cently made  to  the  d^  of  New  York  for 
the  Hlghbrldge  section  of  the  city,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  and  any  similar  program,  of 
course,  requires  effective  and  sensitive 
administration  and  community  coopera- 
tion, and  I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  that  those  essential  ingredients  are 
present  in  the  operation  of  this  project, 
which  I  was  active  in  seeking  on  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  Hlghbrldge.  A  report 
on  the  code  enforcement  project  from 
the  July  18  New  York  Times  follows: 

HiOHBRiDGE   Gets   a  Fta>ERAI.   Geant MONZT 

Wnx  Be  Used  To  Fioht  Dbcat  in  Bbonx 

Section 

(By  Kdlth  Evans  Aabnry) 

A  Federal  program,  little  ueed  In  the  four 
years  it  has  been  available  to  the  city,  has 
granted  $S1SJM  for  an  effort  to  stave  off 
further  deterloratlan  and  abandonment  of 
housing  In  the  Hlghbrldge  section  of  the 
Bronx. 

TTie  grant  was  annoonoed  by  Bepreeenta- 
tlve  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  a  democrat,  wbo 
represents  the  section.  He  said  it  had  taken 
more  than  two  years  of  effort  to  persuade 
dity  and  Federal  authorltlea  to  approve  the 
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Knot.  ■Dtf  had  raqulml  hli  pwitwial  appMl 
to  Oaoica  W.  Batmtmt.  Bmaniary  at  »*«-«'«£ 
waA  urban  Dm^iOafmmnt.  "to  gat  tb»  baU 
roiuj^" 

Tba  Vadttal  tuniti  will  ba  uaad  to  npatr 
axkd  otlMrwlM  Imprma  apartmant  tnillrttni 
mstaU  ftroet  beds  and  curbs.  Imprare  straat 
llgbang  and  plant  tnaa  along  tta*  atratta. 

Loana  Xor  op  to  SO  yaaza  at  S  p«r  cant  an- 
nual intaraat  will  ba  available  to  ownan  tor 
butldtBc  UnpcvTMnanta.  Ownan  ot  ona-  to 
foor-famOy  bnlMlnga  wbo  qualify  baoauaa 
thatr  Inooma  ia  brtow  a  oartaln  laral  wUl  ba 
glvan  outright  grants  to  Inquora  tbelr  prop- 
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PamlUes  found  to  b«  llrlng  in  OTorcrowdad 
conditions  wUI  be  assisted  in  relocating,  with 
eiqpenses  for  them  and  stipends  for  landlords 
who  make  facilities  available  to  them. 

~It  is  clear,"  Beprssantatlya  Bingham 
■aid,  "that  lack  of  decent  houalnf  la  one  of 
the  most  urgent  and  pinailin  problems  this 
city  ftees.  It  u  therefore  crltleal  that  exist- 
ing housing  be  protaetad  and  not  allowed  to 
drift  Into  the  all-too-famflJar  iiiiiuasi  of 
gradual  decay  and  abaadonmant.*' 

The  Federal  funds  will  ba  admlnlstared  by 
the  city's  Bousing  and  Dareiopmant  Admin- 
istration through  an  assistant  commlsslonar. 
Edward  Qibba.  who  has  ehaiie  of  Its  Fsdsnl 
Code  Knf oroement  Program. 

Mr.  Ofbbe  win  suparrlae  a  site  offloe  that 
will  have  a  stair  of  esports  In  houstng/lnspac- 
tlon.  architecture,  oomnnmlty  relations,  la- 
locatlon.  mortgage  advice,  planning  and  re- 
hablllUUon. 

"Properly  administered,  with  adequate 
community  consultation,  this  can  be  a  great 
pngmn,"  Repreeentatlve  Bingham  said. 

Ways  and  means  of  aehlenng  proper  com- 
munity InvolTement  In  the  program  were 
dlseussed  yeetarday.  he  added,  at  a  meeting 
with  community  leaders  and  oOdals,  and 
Bronx  Assemblynuui  Seymour  Posner,  a 
Democrat-Liberal. 

Funds  from  the  Federal  Code  Enforcement 
Program  have  lieen  available  to  the  city  for 
reeculng  deteriorating  hotislng,  but  only  two 
other  areas  have  taken  advantage  of  them 
during  the  last  four  years. 

U.S.  PATa  CTTT 

One,  in  the  Bast  Conoouraa  section  of  the 
Bronx,  provided  SO  loans  totaling  $B64JMtO 
and  six  granU  totaling  tl0jS«7  to  owners  to 
bring  their  property  up  to  code  standards. 

■nie  other.  In  the  Crown  Beights  ttrtim  of 
Brookljm.  provMad  TS  loans  totaling  91,666,- 
280  and  33  grants  totaling  0nM1. 

An  additional  M-mUllon  was  given  by  the 
Federal  Oovemmant  to  the  city  In  1907  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  public  Improva- 
mants  In  connection  with  the  two  projects. 

Mr.  Olbbe  said  the  city  had  applied  for 
seven  other  areas  to  receive  the  aid,  but  had 
l>een  rejected  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some 
not  dear  to  htan. 

William  Roae,  ^Mclal  assistant  to  8.  WU- 
11am  Orean,  regkiinal  administrator  of  the 
VB.  Department  of  *f<m»<iig  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, said  that  the  city  had  not  shown 
that  It  could  put  the  money  to  use  with 
proper  speed  and  had  propoaed  areas  "not 
deemed  suitable." 


PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  DIS- 
ABIUTY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
or  THE  HOCSE  OF  RXPRBBXNTATIVX8 

TueMdaj/.  Jutif  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWKNOEaL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resl- 
daat  or  my  dtetilct.  Mr.  Oeorge  T.  Nlcko- 
iM.  bM  recently  written  an  article  whlcb 
should  be  of  great  Interest  to  aU  mem- 
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bera  of  the  umed  aefvleee.  He  diacuBses 
very  knowledgeably  and  in  some  detail, 
the  importance  of  electing  disability  re- 
tirement over  regular  retirement  wlien- 
ever  a  person  so  qualifies.  The  article 
follows: 

Wht  DnABnjTT  BRmKBrr? 
(By  Oeorge  T.  Nlckolas) 

Many  of  the  servicemen  now  on  active 
duty  and  many  of  tboee  who  have  been  re- 
leased are  not  aware  of  the  provision  of  title 
IV  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1048 
( now  codified  in  Title  10,  umted  States  Code, 
principally  in  Chapter  «I).  The  provisions 
provide  beneau  for  eligible  members  iHiose 
mUltary  service  is  terminated  due  to  a  aerv- 
Ica-connacted  dlsabUlty.  TtUs  tfngle  Uw  Is 
made  applicable  to  offlcera  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  all  the  military  aarvlces. 

A  member  of  Uie  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  who  Is  found  to  be  unlit  to  perform  his 
duUes  becauae  of  a  disability  incurred  whUe 
enuued  to  receive  baalo  pay  may  be  either 
permanently  retired  or  placed  on  the  tempo- 
rary dlaabUlty  retirement  lUt  (TDRL)  wltb 
retired  pay.  HU  dlaabUlty  muat  be  rated  at 
least  so  percent,  and  be  as  a  result  of  the 
performance  of  active  duty,  or  was  incurred 
during  war.  DUabUlUes  resulttng  solely  from 
Intentional  mlsoooduct,  willful  neglect, 
events  during  a  period  of  unauthorlaed  ab- 
sence, may  mean  the  loas  of  dlsabUlty  bene- 
fits from  the  Service  or  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

What  problems  are  being  experienced  to- 
day? First,  we  aU  must  reaUae  that  retire- 
ment benefits  are  paid  by  the  Military  Service 
and  thus  come  out  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation. This  should  have  no  effect  on  grant- 
ing a  XXsobility  Retirement,  but  It  doea. 
When  I  mentioned  retirement  benefits,  you 
should  note  that  I  did  not  refer  only  to  pay. 
Retirement  pay  Is  only  a  part  of  the  beneflu 
that  are  avaUable  to  dlsabUlty  retirees.  Medi- 
cal care  at  MUltary  Medical  PacUltlea.  use  of 
the  MUltary  Poet  Exchanges,  use  of  MUltary 
Base  FacUlUes  (I.e.  Pool,  Movie,  Becreatlou 
FaelUUes.  and  ate.)  use  of  the  Military  Com- 
mlMary,  and  others,  are  only  provided  mem- 
bers of  the  MUltary  Service  who  are  retired 
on  length  of  service  or  retired  for  physical 
dlsabUlty.  F  r   «» 

What  If  the  l>ase  pay  of  the  serviceman, 
who  Is  to  be  retired.  Is  low  and  the  60  per- 
cent rating  Is  less  dollar  wise  than  the  serv- 
iceman would  receive  in  compensation  bene- 
fits from  the  Veterans  Administration?  The 
law  provides  that  the  Serviceman  can  waive 
a  part  or  all  of  the  Retirement  Pay  and  re- 
ceive Veterans  Administration  Compensa- 
tion. The  serviceman  must  apply  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  after  he  is  retired  to 
be  evaluated  and  a  rating  estobllshed.  His 
rating  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
may  differ  from  that  of  the  military  service. 
But,  in  any  event,  the  serviceman  should 
maintain  his  retirement  Status  In  order  to 
receive  the  other  than  pay  benefits  from  the 
military  service.  The  serviceman  must  report 
for  the  periodical  evaluations  by  the  mUltary 
service  that  are  required  for  the  period  that 
he  la  carried  on  the  TDRL  (which  Is  llnuted 
to  5  years).  Permanent  Retirement  for  dls- 
abUlty does  not  require  the  serviceman  to 
return  for  evaluations.  Of  comae,  If  he  draws 
Veterans  Administration  benefits,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  may  require  periodical 
reviews  of  his  case.  If  the  benefits  that  a  aerv- 
Iceman  received  from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration (the  doUars  and  centa)  decrease 
btfow  that  whlcb  he  U  entlUed  to  receive 
from  the  Mfiltary  Bervloe,  then  he  can  change 
his  deotlon  and  receive  benefits  from  the 
Mmtary  Servlea 

The  earrant  law  doea  no*  provide  benefits 
for  dependenta  of  veterans  who  are  raoatvlag 
Veterans  Administration  beneflta  onlyll  The 
Military  Battreeli  dapendents  are  entitled  to 
benefita  from  the  MlUtary  Service.  A  d^>end- 
ent  of  a  veteran  who  recelvea  Veterans  Ad- 
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mlatstratloti  Oompensatlon  only  Is  not  en- 
Utled  to  nedleal  care  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlstraaon  of  the  MUltary  Bervloe,  bat  a 
dependent  of  a  mUltary  ivtlree  Is  entttled  to 
care  (subject  to  aoma  Umltatlcns)  In  a 
MUltary  Hospital  or  at  a  MUltary  Baae  Med- 
ical Faculty.  If  no  faculty  Is  available  in  the 
area,  the  MUltary  Retiree's  dependent  ean 
utlllaa  etvnian  madleal  facUlUea  and  the 
Oovenoment  will  shara  7B%  at  the  cost  sub- 
ject to  limitations  and  provision  of  CHAM- 
PUS  (ClvUlaa  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Servloee) . 

I  think  that  this  la  the  time  to  point  out 
that  moat  Veterans  Oiganlaatlons  are  Vetar- 
ans  Administration  oriented  and  any  advloe 
aought  from  these  ofganlaatlons  should  be 
weighed.  Of  cowae,  there  are  those  members 
of  Veterans  Organisations  who  are  them- 
selves retired  for  dlsabUlty  and  are  able  to 
relate  the  correct  Information,  as  some 
of  the  service  ofllcers.  The  reason  to  point 
this  out  Is  that  the  benefits  of  retirement  for 
enlisted  man  la  something  that  came  Into  ex- 
istence foUowlng  World  War  n  and  thus 
many  active  members  of  Veterans  Orga- 
nisations are  not  entlUed  to  theee  benefits. 

What  doea  a  aervloaman  do  to  insure  that 
ha  obtains  the  tna»iT»»iiTTi  benefits  he  Is  en- 
titled to?  We  must,  of  course,  make  the  aa- 
sumptton  that  the  serviceman  has  been  In- 
jured, wounded,  or  disabled  by  some  fllsnsoii 
In  the  line  of  duty  or  while  on  active  duty 
(even  active  reaerve  duty)  with  the  MUltary 
Service.  The  serviceman  must  request,  pro- 
vided the  dlsabUlty  preeludea  him  from  per- 
forming his  duties,  that  hla  dlsabUlty  be 
evaluated.  Each  Service  baa  Its  own  process 
leading  up  to  a  final  decision  for  each  case. 
Theee  procedures  are  very  similar,  but  they 
differ  In  some  details.  The  Initial  medical  de- 
termination Is  made  by  a  medical  board, 
which  wlU  detecmlne  exactly  whait  your  phys- 
loal  condition  Is  and  recommend  one  of  the 
foUowing  to  the  hospital's  commanding  of- 
ficer: 

1.  That  the  serviceman  be  returned  to 
regular  duty. 

a.  That  the  serviceman  be  returned  to  lim- 
ited duty,  that  Is,  duty  which  can  be  per- 
formed satlsfactorUy  regardlees  of  the  dls- 
abUlty, providing  that  It  would  not  aggravate 
the  serviceman's  physical  condition. 

3.  That  the  serviceman  be  hoapltallzed 
pending  another  examination  at  a  later  date. 

4.  That  the  serviceman  be  tranaferred  to 
another  hoepltal  that  Is  better  equipped  to 
handle  the  medical  condition. 

5.  That  the  serviceman  be  given  an  admin- 
istrative aepaimtton;  that  is,  find  him  phys- 
ically qualified,  but  recommend  discharge 
because  of  lni4>tltude  for  mUltary  service. 

0.  Refer  the  caae  to  a  Physical  Evaluation 
Board  (PEB). 

What  U  a  Physical  Evaluation  Board?  It 
evaluates  the  physical  condition  of  the  serv- 
iceman and  detonnlnes  the  physical  quall< 
flcatlon  relative  to  retirement,  discharge,  or 
retontlon  on  active  duty.  It  doea  not  maks 
decisions;  It  passes  Its  recommendation  along 
to  higher  authority. 

What  type  of  determinations  can  the  Serv- 
ice make  If  the  physical  dlsabUlty  of  the  serv- 
iceman rtlaquallfles  him  from  the  Servloef 
The  Service  can  permanently  or  temporarUy 
retire  the  serviceman  or  give  him  a  dlsabUlty 
discharge  with  severance  pay  or  without 
severance  pay. 

Permanent  retirement  for  dlsabUlty  wUl 
provide  a  fixed  sum  of  between  30  and  76%  of 
the  basic  pay  of  the  serviceman's  retired 
grade  each  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If 
the  serviceman  la  placed  on  the  Temporary 
DlsalblUty  Itotlrad  Ust,  he  wlU  receive 
monthly  payments  of  at  least  60  peroent  of 
the  basic  pay  of  his  retired  gnde,  but  not 
more  than  76  percent,  aa  long  as  he  remains 
on  the  Ust. 

If  the  Service  detarmlnes  that  the  service- 
man Is  permanently  dlaabled  and  so  retires 
him  with  at  least  30  peroent,  he  can  elect  to 
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receive  retirement  pay  from  the  Service  baaed 
on  either  the  percentage  of  his  dlsabUlty  or 
length  of  servloe,  whichever  wlU  resiUt  in 
the  greater  amount  of  money  for  the  servloe- 


If  a  Service  determines  that  the  service- 
man's dlsabUlty  la  rated  at  30  peroent  or  more 
that  may  be  permanent,  but  which  cannot  be 
definitely  rlawserl  as  permanent  at  the  time, 
and  If  he  Is  otherwise  qualified,  he  wUl  be 
placed  on  the  Temporary  DlsabUlty  Retired 
List  (TDRL) .  There  muat  be  aome  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  dlsabUlty  or  a  degree 
of  dlsabUlty  Is  of  a  permanent  nattue,  or 
whether  the  condition  Indicates  the  service- 
man might  be  acceptable  for  further  service 
In  6  years'  time  or  less. 

By  law.  a  serviceman  cannot  be  kept  In  the 
temporary  dlsabUlty  retired  status  longer 
than  5  years.  He  must  be  given  periodic  medi- 
cal examlnaUons  during  that  time  as  often 
as  determined  neceesary,  but  at  least  once  in 
every  18  months.  The  serviceman  must  re- 
port for  the  medical  examination.  AU  medi- 
cal examinations  are  manda<twy  whUe  a 
serviceman  is  on  the  TDRL  even  if  he  has 
declined  his  Service  Retirement  Pap  In  favor 
of  Veterans  Administration  dlsabUlty  com- 
pensation. FaUure  to  report  to  a  designated 
medical  faculty  when  ordered  to  do  so  can 
disqualify  the  serviceman  from  maintaining 
his  retlrenMnt  statiis  and  he  wUl  loee  his  en- 
titlement to  other  beneflta  of  Retirement.  If 
a  serviceman  is  unable  to  report  at  that 
designated  time,  be  can  write,  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  the  orders  to  report,  and  ex- 
plain why  he  can  not  report  and  ask  for  an- 
other appointment.  If  the  serviceman  is  a 
paUent  In  a  VA  or  clvlUan  hospital  at  the 
time  of  his  examination  appointment,  he 
should  notify  the  agency  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  orders  of  the  name  and  location  of 
the  bosplUI  where  he  is  a  patient.  The  Serv- 
ice will  then  obtain  a  report  of  bis  condition 
from  the  hospital.  This  report  wlU  take  the 
place  of  the  required  medical  examination. 

When  the  examining  doctors  (or  desig- 
nated reviewing  authorltlea)  recommend 
changing  the  serviceman's  status  (and  they 
must  do  so  within  6  years) ,  the  case  will  go 
back  to  another  Physical  Evaluation  Board 
(PEB) .  Once  again,  the  serviceman  wUl  have 
a  choice  of  being  preeent  in  person  or  not, 
choosing  a  counsel  or  not,  and  of  caUlng  wit- 
nesses or  not.  Also,  If  the  serviceman  feels 
that  one  of  the  board  members  Is  prejudiced, 
he  may  challenge  his  right  to  remain  on  the 
board  while  the  serviceman's  case  Is  being 
evaluated.  Sometime,  before  the  end  of  the 
6th  year,  the  case  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Service  Secretary's  Office  and  he  will  decide 
to  order  the  servloenaaa  "back  to  duty";  dis- 
charge the  serviceman  with  severance  psy.  If 
appropriate:  or  permanently  retire  the  serv- 
iceman because  of  dlsabUlty.  If  the  decision 
is  "back  to  duty",  he  can  refuse  further  as- 
signment, but  If  the  serviceman  refuses  fur- 
ther assignment,  his  luune  Is  removed  per- 
manently from  the  Service's  active  and  re- 
tired lists.  If  the  serviceman  chooses  to  re- 
turn to  active  duty,  he  wiU  be  returned  In 
a  status  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  one 
which  he  held  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
TDRL.  The  years  of  service  on  the  TDRL 
count  fw  basic  pay  computation,  but  they  do 
not  count  as  creditable  service  for  retirement. 
A  servlcenuin  might  become  anxious  to  take 
the  fast  discharge  and  not  aeek  the  dlsabUlty 
retirement.  Remember  that  the  serviceman 
can  lose  benefits  equal  to  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  WlU  be  of  benefit  to  his  famUy  or  his 
future  famUy.  Theee  benefits  are: 

1.  PrlvUeges  of  Base  FaclUtlee  such  aa  the 
Officers  and  NCO  Open  Messes:  Conmilaaarles, 
Exchanges,  and  FPO's  and  APCs;  Use  of  field 
ration  dining  facUltlea;  MUltary  Theatera; 
Library  services,  Dependents'  Schools;  Cloth- 
ing Sales  Stores:  FamUy  Servlcea  Center;  Aid 
Societies;  Drycleanlng  and  Laundry;  Rseie- 
atlon  Faculties;  Legal  Assistance;  Transient 
Quarters;  and  Base  Chapels  and  Balatad 
FacUltlea. 
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a.  Travel  on  Department  of  Defenae  Air- 
craft and  Bhipa  aa  foUowa:  Spaoa-Avatlable 
Travti  Ovaraaas;  Spaoe-AvaUable  Travel 
within  Continental  United  Statea;  and  ate. 

S.  Medical  Oaze  at  a  MUltary  Medicare  fa- 
clUty  for  the  retiree,  his  wife,  l^ttmato 
chUd.  dependent  parenta  and  parenta-ln-law. 
and  adopted  chUdrm. 

4.  Medical  Care  In  civilian  facUltlea  for  the 
retiree,  his  wife,  and  legitimate  children 
limited  to  paying  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
charges  for  inpatient  care  (Imdudlng  physi- 
cian) ;  or  In  an  outpatient  basis  the  retiree 
wUl  pay  the  first  MO  (the  deductible)  on 
hlmstif  or  the  first  $100  (deductible)  on  the 
famUy  (two  or  more)  each  fiscal  year,  plus 
26  percent  of  the  chargea  In  excess  at  the 
deductible.  The  fiscal  year  run  fran  JiUy  1st 
of  one  year  through  June  30th  of  the  foUow- 
lng year. 

If  the  servloMnan  is  already  out  of  the 
service,  and  if  he  is  rated  30  percent  or 
greater  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
his  dlsabUlty  was  incurred  in  service,  he  can 
and  should  file  a  DD  Form  149  to  have  his 
case  reviewed  by  the  Correction  Boards.  The 
Increased  number  of  applications  for  dlsabU- 
lty retirement  fUed  with  all  of  the  Correction 
Boards  confirms  studies  which  conclude  that 
too  many  severely  disabled  servicemen  are 
too  often  being  denied  the  benefits  which 
they  have  earned  by  acquiring  a  disabling 
impairment  whUe  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
veteran  prepare  the  DD  Form  140  with  as- 
sistance from  a  knowledgeable  Veterans  Or- 
ganization Service  Officer. 

But,  ^the  serviceman  who  is  In  the  service, 
must  make  every  attempt  to  have  his  case 
reviewed  prior  to  discharge  for  the  pinposea 
of  retirement.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
appeal  route  is  a  much  more  difficult  route  to 
take. 

The  DD  149  appeal  states  that  the  appeal 
must  be  made  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  discharge,  but,  the  Boards  are  review- 
ing cases  in  excess  of  three  years  because  of 
the  nuuiy  defldendea  In  the  dlsabUlty  s^ia- 
ratlon  program. 


AONEW'S  BLACK  LEADERS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  recent  furor  which  surrounded  Vice 
Pi-esldent  Agnew's  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  America's  black  leadership,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  <rf  my  col- 
leagues a  reasoned  and  factual  analysis 
of  Mr.  Agntw's  remarks  wtiich  recently 
appeared  in  the  July  23  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  In  "Agnew's  Black 
Leaders,"  William  Raspberry  touched  on 
a  fact  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  essential 
not  only  to  an  understanding  of  the  Vice 
President's  views,  but  also  those  of  most 
black  Americans. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  phenomenon 
which  Mr.  Agnkw  obviously  does  not  per- 
ceive and  which  black  citizens  refuse  to 
ignore:  the  time  is  long  since  gone  when 
our  "leaders"  can  be  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  white  America.  The  time  has 
come,  finally,  when  we  demand  at  least 
enough  equality  to  designate  those  per- 
sons who  can  speak  for  us  on  the  national 
level. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  tecooA  most 
powerful  elected  official  In  this  Nation  is 
unable  to  define  black  leadership  in  terms 
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other  ttian  ttoeir  ability  to  be  summoned 
to  his  Governor's  mansion  and  be  sent 
away  supposedly  quaking  in  fear.  I  am 
afraid  this  lack  of  perception  only  recon- 
firms what  many  Americans  have  known 
since  "AcNsw"  became  a  houseliokl  word: 
The  man  does  not  understand  and  there- 
fore cannot  exercise  true  leadership. 
Mr.  Raspberry's  article  follows: 
Aohxwb  Black  Laums 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  Is  a  subtle  man.  and  It  li 
no  surprise  that  so  many  people  have  misin- 
terpreted his  recent  criticism  of  "thoae  In 
the  United  States  who  have  arrogated  unto 
themstives  the  poeition  of  black  leaders." 

The  Vice  President's  quarrel — and  this  la 
the  point  moat  pe<q;>le  mlsaed — U  not  wltb 
black  leaders  as  such;  It  is  with  those  who 
have  "arrogated  unto  themaelvea"  the  role 
of  black  leaderahip. 

The  acceptable  way  of  becoming  a  black 
leader  is  not  through  self-arrogatlon  but 
through  ordination.  No  black  man  can  lay 
Just  claim  to  the  title  "black  leader"  untU 
he  has  gone  through  the  proper  ritual  and 
been  appointed  by  white  folk.  (The  ritual, 
you  may  recaU,  entails  a  certain  amount  of 
shuflUng,  head -scratching  and  Tomming.) 

The  whcde  prooedure  used  to  be  common 
knowledge.  It  dldnt  matter  whetho'  you 
were  preacher,  princ4>al  or  supreme  exalted 
potentate  of  the  local  lodge,  you  weren't  a 
black  leader  untU  white  people  said  so — or 
more  specifically,  untU  white  reporters  came 
to  ask  you  what  black  folk  were  thinking 
aboirt  the  latest  racial  controversy. 

But  this  protocol,  Uke  so  many  ancient  vir- 
tues, has  been  abandoned  by  the  young  and 
headstrong.  Black  people  no  longer  are  wait- 
ing for  white  ordination  but  are  "arrogating 
unto  themselves"  the  right  to  decide  who 
their  leaders  shaU  be. 

Mr.  Agnew,  who  remembers  the  old  way, 
doesnt  like  the  trend.  Fm  not  even  sture  ba 
was  aware  of  the  trend  untU  the  qirlng  of 
1968  when,  as  governor  of  Maryland,  he  or- 
dered Baltimore's  black  leaders  to  do  some- 
thing to  halt  dvu  distxirbanoes  and  other- 
wise keep  black  folk  in  line.  The  black  leaders 
ignored  him — walked  out  on  him  in  fact — 
and  he  has  been  understandably  unforgiving 
ever  since. 

Nor  Is  that  aU  that's  bothering  him.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustmento,  one  supposes,  except  for  an- 
other breach  of  protoctd. 

Black  leaders  not  only  are  refusing  to  ba 
selected  by  white  people,  but  they  alao,  Mr. 
Agnew  observed,  "spend  their  time  In 
querulous  complaint  and  constant  recrlmi- 
natton  against  the  rest  of  society." 

It  might  as  wtil  be  said  right  now:  Th» 
Vice  President  was  right. 

Show  me  a  black  leader  in  the  United 
States  and  ni  show  you  a  "querulous"  com- 
lAalner.  Mr.  Agnew,  being  a  gentleman, 
dldnt  name  namea,  but  you  know  who  hca 
talking  about. 

Take  the  eongreealonal  BlaA  Oaueua, 
thoae  pac^le  who  have  "arrogated  unto  them- 
selves the  position  of  bla<^  leaders"  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  mostly  elected  hf 
black,  not  white,  people. 

They  engaged  In  "carping  and  emnplaln- 
Ing,"  to  use  the  Vloe  PresMenfa  words,  be- 
cause they  absight,  and  were  refuaed  for  14 
months,  an  andlenoe  with  the  President. 

Roy  WUklna  and  other  oOoata  ot  th» 
NAACP  have  been  "carping  and  complain- 
ing" becauae  they  believe  the  administration 
la  more  oonosmad  with  poUtlca  than  with 
the  rights  and  dignity  oC  black  paopla. 

EUJah  Muhammad  and  the  Black  Muslims 
have  been,  wtfl,  quaniloaa.  beoanaa  thalr 
cattle  barda  have  baan  |w%ctwI  In  Aim*i^i«>» 
proving  that  white  people  wont  leave  you 
alone  even  whan  balng  left  alona  la  aU  you 
want. 
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Oeorg*  WU«7  of  the  National  Walfu* 
Bights  OtganlflattoD  b«a  b«e&  putloulailT 
quarulous  In  his  lMlit«nc«  tbat  th*  country 
c*n  ftffovd  to  nuke  a  waonatfly  aitoqwatw 
Income  a  matter  of  right. 

Bayard  Rostln  was  tn  town  Just  the  other 
day  to  complain,  querulously  and  very  elo- 
quently, that  the  administration  Is  Inade- 
qxiattiy  committed  to  endliig  racial  dis- 
crimination In  ho<islng  opportunity. 

And  80  It  goes.  About  the  only  black 
leader  who  Isn't  behavlng^  querulously,  who 
In  fact  qi>ends  a  lot  a<  time  praising  the 
Nlxon-Agnsw  administration  Is  Clay  Clai- 
borne, head  of  the  Black  Silent  Majority 
Committee. 

Slnoe  the  seed  money  for  Claiborne's  or- 
ganlcatlon  was  put  up  by  the  National  Be- 
pubUcan  Congressional  Committee  (which 
Is  to  say,  white  people)  It  appears  he  has 
taken  the  tnMlltlonal  route  to  Uack  leader- 
ship. 

It  stIU  Isnt  dear  who  his  foUowers  are. 


WOLB  SOYINKA  AT  THE  EUGENE 
O'NEILL  CENTER  IN  WATERFOBD, 
CONN. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 


or  tJOMwauntUT 


IN  TBI  HOU8B  OF  BXPBBSKNTATIVES 

Titesdtty.  July  27,  1971 


Ifr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  east- 
em  ConnecUeut  are  honored  to  have  the 
Eugene  OTteiU  center  for  the  dramatic 
arts;  one  of  the  most  innovative  and  suc- 
cessful theater  workshops  in  the  Uhited 
States.  One  Indication  of  the  success  of 
the  center  Is  contained  in  an  article  in 
issue  No.  58  of  Topic  magazine,  pKib- 
lished  by  the  n.S.  Information  Agency, 
for  distribution  in  Africa.  The  article, 
which  follows,  highlights  the  work  of 
Wole  Soylnka,  from  Ibadan.  Nigeria,  and 
his  wo^  at  the  O'Neill  cotter: 
Ths  IfAKUfo  or  A  Plat 
(By  David  LaTlne) 

On  a  warm  summer  afternoon  a  play- 
wright atts  In  a  secluded  room  drawing  on  his 
inner  tlwwghts  for  a  new  work,  vrom  nearby 
comes  the  sound  of  surf  reeling  on  the  Con- 
neotleut  ooaot.  The  artist  looks  down  at  his 
blank  sheet  of  pi^Mr.  takes  his  pan  and  be- 
gins to  write.  A  work  c€  dramatic  art  Is  about 
to  be  bom. 

Tli«  scene  might  not  appear  too  unusual 
until  you  cmnslder  the  foUowlng  remarkable 
items:  tlie  playwright  is  Wole  Soylnka,  on 
a  working  visit  to  the  United  States  from 
Ibadan.  Nigeria.  The  work  at  hand,  whidi  will 
grow  to  a  rldi  full-length  drama  in  the  next 
several  weeks,  will  be  Soylnka's  flzat  new  play 
In  sevwal  yean.  More  Important,  from  the 
dramatist's  point  of  view,  wlU  be  hie  ability 
to  see  his  material  take  shape  and  snbetaaoe. 
■adi  day  his  words  will  move  from  the  type- 
writer to  ttie  mlmeognph  martilne  and  then 
to  the  stage,  wtasre  a  company  of  players  he 
has  brought  with  him  fx«m  NlgerU  will 
breaths  lUe  into  hie  oreatlTe  output.  To- 
gether, the  playwright  and  the  actors  are 
guesU  of  the  Bugsne  CNelU  Canter,  one  of 
the  most  Iwiglnattv  and  rlohly  creative 
f orees  In  ouzTsnt  Amarloan  thea<rleal  life. 

For  Wole  Soylnka.  his  contaot  with  the 
center  started  with  an  odd  transatlantie 
talephcsie  call  early  in  IBTO  from  the  center's 
artistic  dlreetar  U«yil  Kldiards.  m  apVf  of 
Uvlng  In  the  age  of  eommnnloations  satel- 
Utes.  neither  mebards  nor  Soylnka  could 
during  the  oalL  They  had 
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to  rely  on  the  London  operator  to  pass  their 
words  along.  Xnough  was  said,  howerer,  for 
BlcAiards  to  set  up  a  flying  trip  to  Nigeria  in 
JtfKtX  to  explain  awre  about  the  oenter  and 
Its  objeetlves  to  West  Amoa*s  leading 
dramatist. 

tttahHshing  a  tliertsr  to  perform  the  works 
of  new  playwrights  wlttaoat  the  eoanomio 
pr— luss  of  the  professlnnsl  stage  affecting 
tbe  work  Is  the  prime  purpoee  of  the  ouiter. 
The  <Mvlng  foree  for  this  much-needed 
tbeaitrtQal  outlet  comes  from  Oeorge  White. 
In  IM4  be  purehaeed  an  estate  in  the  Con- 
neoMoat  town  ot  Waterford,  near  the  dty  of 
Mew  London  which  was  the  birthplace  and 
the  home  for  many  years  of  tbe  noted  Amer- 
ican dramatist  Kugene  O'Neill. 

Tbe  O'Neill  Center  (pww  rapidly  in  the 
next  six  years:  by  1869  nearly  600  aspiring 
playwrights  submitted  their  works  to  be  con- 
sidered for  production.  Fifteen  of  these  plays 
were  aoospted  and  during  the  summer  month 
they  were  performed  by  profeesloiial  aotors 
at  ths  Watarf ord  theater. 

The  centre  also  moved  in  the  «T«.ii».nig  di. 
reotions.  It  sponsored  a  Theater  of  the  Deaf, 
where  deaf  actors  brought  unbeUevaUe  rich- 
ness to  drama.  While  narrators  spoke  the 
words  tbe  players  drew  out  new  meanings 
from  the  plays  by  their  sensitive  insights 
into  movement  and  mime.  Today  there  are 
three  oompanlee  in  the  National  Theater  of 
tbe  Deaf  and  their  performances  are  enjoyed 
throughout  the  world. 

Tbe  year  19<S9  added  a  new  dimension  to 
tbe  center's  actlvlUes.  White  and  Richards 
decided  to  seek  a  non-American  playwright 
who  might  benefit  from  the  creative  atmos- 
phere of  the  Waterford  workshops.  They 
brought  to  Conneotlcut  from  Trinidad  poet- 
playwright  Derek  Walcot,  who  had  been 
working  for  10  years  with  his  company  of 
actors  on  his  play  The  Dream  of  Monkey 
Mountain.  It  bad  been  s  labor  of  love,  car- 
ried on  In  spare  moments  with  scant  money. 
Now,  at  long  last,  the  actors  and  the  play- 
WTlgtat  had  the  chance  to  develop  the  script 
with  profeeslonal  aailstanoe  under  actual 
theatrical  conditions. 

Walcot '8  work  was  a.  succeesful  that  the 
center  Immediately  set  out  to  bring  another 
non-American  dramatist  to  Waterford  In 
1970.  Nigerian  Wole  Soylnka  was  the  center's 
considered  choice. 

Tbe  West  African  dramatist  was  already 
known  in  tbe  United  States.  He  had  visited 
the  country  on  several  occasions  and  a  n\un- 
ber  of  bla  plays  bad  been  performed  in  cities 
across  the  nation.  The  TrUUs  of  Brother  Jero 
and  The  Strong  Breed  had  drawn  much  fav- 
orable criticism  In  New  York  when  they  were 
staged  m  1967.  Other  critics  bad  seen  and 
applauded  A  Dance  of  ths  Forert*  and  The 
Lion  and  the  Jevel  when  they  were  per- 
formed In  Nigeria.  The  center  hoped  that  Mr. 
Soylnka,  after  troubled  years  in  a  Nigerian 
prison,  was  now  ready  to  write  a  new  drama. 

During  their  April  meeting  Uoyd  Richards 
urged  Wole  Soylnka  to  come  with  his  com- 
pany to  the  United  States.  He  stressed  tbe 
rising  interest  In  African  theater,  an  Interest 
that  was  partlciilarly  keen  in  the  black 
whan  commxmitiea.  He  told  Soylnka  that  the 
Connecticut  Commission  on  the  Arts  would 
sponsor  performances  of  a  new  play  In  var- 
ious cities  throughout  the  state.  Soylnka 
agreed  to  make  the  ttip.  He  had  three  or  four 
Ideas,  any  one  of  which  might  develop  Into  a 
full-scale  play. 

By  early  summer  the  playwright  was  well 
Into  his  drama,  Jfodmen  and  SpeeialUta.  A 
soUd,  serious  man.  Soylnka  worked  at  amas- 
ing  speed  and  produced  a  script  which  had 
aooordlng  to  Tha  Mew  York  TimtM'  drama 
critic,  "language  with  an  almost  Shake- 
ipearean  soar  to  it."  Madmen  and  SpecialisU 
Is  a  oomplioatsd  allegorical  play  about  a 
yotug  doctor  who  rejects  a  career  in  medl- 
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cine  to  become  a  tyrannical  political  figure. 
Woven  into  the  play  is  a  chorous  of  four 
beggars  commenting  obliquely  on  life.  It  Is  a 
haimting  work  of  art,  full  of  imagery  and 
Ideas,  which  was  to  demand  tbe  complete 
attention  of  the  audience.  Through  it 
throbbed  the  music  of  Nigeria. 

During  the  time  Soylnka  and  his  com- 
pany were  relaxing  they  were  able  to  stroU 
along  the  wide  lawns  of  the  oenter,  pausing 
to  watch  the  other  plays  that  wwe  in  re- 
hearsal. Bach  day  was  a  casual  yet  lnteni« 
sharing  of  dramatic  experience  anK>ng  tlie 
aotors  and  writers,  the  designers  and  critics. 
Here  the  real  significance  of  the  center  made 
itself  felt.  A  oommunity  of  artlsU  were  en- 
larging upon  each  other's  work  by  their  com- 
ments, their  exchange  of  Ideas  and  their 
mutual  preeences. 

For  the  Nigerian  visitors  tbe  transition  to 
an  American  summer  was  less  difficult  than 
an  outsider  might  Imagine.  The  world  of  the 
theater  links  actors  and  playwrights  to- 
geither,  regardless  of  cultiu^  and  heritage. 
For  the  oMst  part  all  the  actors  at  the  oenter 
shared  common  living  quarters  at  a  neigh- 
boring university.  The  center  scheduled  trips 
to  the  nearby  dance  festival  at  Jacob's  Pillow 
and  to  America's  S47atford  In  Connecticut 
where  Shakespeare's  plays  are  staged  in  a 
lavishly  reproduced  Elizabethan  theater. 

In  general  the  meals  served  to  all  at  tbe 
center  were  standard  American  cooking,  with 
the  exceptl<Hi  of  a  generous  addition  of  rice 
for  the  Nigerian  troupe.  Perhi^M  there  was, 
however,  some  mild  puzzlement  for  the 
visitors  when  they  received  sweatshirts  with 
a  picture  of  Eugene  O'Neill  stencilled  on  the 
front.  These  shirts  are  part  of  George  White's 
ubiquitous  advertising  campaign  for  his  ener- 
getic oenter. 

Early  In  August,  Soylnka  was  ready  to  take 
Afadm«n  arid  Specialists  on  the  road  for  full- 
scale  working  rehearsals.  One  member  of  the 
cast  designed  a  handsome  poster,  catching 
the  folk-feeling  evoked  by  the  play.  The  first 
performance  was  In  Bridgeport  before  an 
audlMioe  of  children,  who  enjoyed  the 
rhythms  but  were  mystified  by  the  content 
of  the  work.  Performances  followed  in  New 
Haven  and  Waterbury  and  then  came  the 
world  premiere  at  the  Bugene  O'Neill  Center. 
Th9  audience  was  excited  and  enthralled. 
"Marvelous  to  listen  to."  said  The  Neva  York 
Timet,  adding,  "The  play  is  complex,  not  al- 
ways penetrable,  but  it  forces,  and  deserves, 
attention.  It  Is  one  of  thoee  rare  pieces  of 
theater  that  you  would  like  to  discuss  with 
the  author  after  the  performance."  Further, 
commenting  on  Soylnka  as  the  director,  the 
review  says,  '^e  has  very  resourcefully  used 
the  aii^>hitheater  stage  and  also  the  entrance 
ramp  as  playing  areas.  With  a  mimmiim  of 
scenery  and  with  actors  miming  prop*  he  has 
successfully  evoked  lUs  exotic  environment — 
even  as  the  Connecticut  foghorns  bleat  In- 
cessantly In  the  background." 

For  Wole  Soylnka  there  was  to  be  still  an- 
other high  point  to  his  visit  to  the  United 
Statee.  He  and  bis  company  traveled  to  New 
York  to  present  tbe  play  first  In  New  York 
Umverslty's  Blsck  Arts  Theater  and  then  m 
the  dty's  Harlem  section,  where  for  several 
nights  standing-room-only  audiences  cheered 
the  production.  It  was  clear  that  the  men 
and  women  of  America's  Urgest  black  com- 
munity felt  the  play  to  oe  part  of  their  own 
heritage.  Lloyd  Richards  comraented  that 
Madmen  and  Specialtats  could  have  gone  on 
forever  In  the  Afro-American  Theater  on 
New  York's  lasth  Street. 

The  summer  over,  Soylnka  and  his  troupe 
returned  to  Ibadan  University,  leaving  be- 
hind them  splendid  memories  for  those  audi- 
ences fortunate  enough  to  see  one  of  their 
productions.  At  the  Bugene  O'Neill  Center 
there  is  the  hope  that  much  more  of  Soy- 
lnka's material  will  soon  be  available  for  the 
American  stage. 


My  28,  1971 


PREDATOR  CONTROL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THB  HOUBB  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Truesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  July  29, 1  will  re- 
introduce with  co6P(Hisors  HH.  9668,  a 
biU  whldi  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
poisons  on  public  lands  unless  specifical- 
ly Improved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  ccoijunctlon  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  response  from  my  colleagues  has 
been  gi^tifying  and  I  appreciate  their 
wise  counsel  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  measure. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  believe  that 
wildlife  should  be  preserved  rather  than 
decimated,  I  am  including  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Times  describing  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  predators — an 
attitude  that  must  be  changed: 

Loss  or  A  Fxw  Eaglxs 

Tbe  bald  eagle,  traditional  symbol  of  the 
United  States,  Is  under  inunlnent  threat  of 
extinction — with .  the  tacit  encouragement 
snd  active  pcuticlpatlon  of  the  Department  of 
tbe  Interior. 

In  the  single  month  of  May,  the  remains  of 
48  bald  and  golden  eagles  were  foimd  in  one 
section  of  Wyoming — a  huge  proportion  of  all 
tbe  eagles  estimated  to  be  in  the  state.  How 
many  others  have  died  in  remote  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  West  cannot  be  known. 
Sheep  ranchers  persecute  eagles  because  oc- 
casionally one  may  swoop  down  and  make 
oif  with  a  lamb.  Such  depredations  are  rare, 
but  the  Interior  Department,  conscious  of 
the  poUtlcal  power  of  ranchers,  allows  them 
to  shoot  eagles,  a  slaughter  known  as  "sea- 
sonably protecting  livestock." 

Even  more  dangwous  to  these  birds,  how- 
ever, is  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Incredible  "predator  control"  program.  Huge 
qtiantittes  of  poisoned  meat  and  poisoned 
grain  are  placed  out  In  the  open  to  attract 
the  coyote,  the  wolf,  the  mountain  lion  and 
other  predators.  These  potent  poisons  not 
only  kill  the  animal  that  eats  the  grain  or 
meat  but  also  kills  any  bird  or  A»<mftl  that 
sats  the  poisoned  animal's  carcass.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  monstrous  program,  along 
with  the  despicable  bounty  system,  have 
been  devastating  for  a  wide  range  of  birds 
snd  animals. 

This  arbitrary  attempt  at  control  has  in- 
evitably upset  the  balimce  of  nature.  Most 
predators,  for  example,  do  not  live  primarily 
by  eating  agricultural  livestock.  They  prey 
upon  rodents  suob  as  rabbits,  squirrels  and 
field  mice.  With  the  predators  poisoned  off, 
these  rodents  multiply,  and  more  poisons 
are  spread  around  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
cooperation  with  the  Interior  Department 
has  recently  launched  the  first  compreben- 
•Ive  assessment  of  pubUc  and  private  preda- 
tor control  programs.  A  report  is  due  In 
October.  Meanwhile,  Senator  Bayh  of  In- 
diana and  Repreeentstlve  Andersm  of  Cali- 
fornia are  sponsoring  a  bill  to  ban  the  use 
of  poisoned  bait  on  the  public  lands.  It 
would  be  a  major  advance  though  not  the 
complete  answer. 

A  true  solution  would  reqvitre  a  change  in 
public  attitudes  in  the  West.  Tbe  anachro- 
nistic viewpoint  which  stlU  prevails  there  was 
expressed  the  other  day  by  a  county  prose- 
cutor in  Wyoming  after  a  raneher  reepon- 
■IMe  for  the  poisoning  of  at  least  23  eaglee 
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was  let  off  with  the  Tninimum  fine.  THe  pros- 
ecutor after  fulsomely  praising  the  rancher, 
said:  ".  .  .  ranching  is  still  the  backbone  of 
tiie  state.  Predator  losses  are  a  problem  for 
ah  oS  them  and  predator  control  Is  more 
important  than  the  loss  of  a  few  eagles." 

In  reaUty  sheep  raising  is  a  declining  and 
marginal  industry  which  is  kept  alive  by 
Oovamment  subsidies  ot  which  predator 
control  Is  one,  bounties  another,  and  ridic- 
ulously low  grazing  fees  for  use  of  the 
pubUo  lands  stUl  another.  But  the  proee- 
cutor's  words  exprees  an  attitude  also  found 
In  the  WUdllfe  Bureau  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. It  Is  an  unconscionable  outrage 
that  agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  go  on  Mindly  participating  in  this 
foUy. 


AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
PREDICTIONS  GLOOMY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  lOMNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVB8 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  concerns  of  our  people  in  the  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District  Is 
the  future  ot  agriculture  and  more  eq)e- 
clally,  the  family  farm. 

This  concern  was  well  expressed  in  an 
editorial  written  by  Gordon  Duenow  in 
the  Little  Falls  Daily  Transcript. 

To  share  this  concern  with  my  col- 
leagues and  all  of  those  interested  people 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
woidd  like  to  insert  Mr.  Duenow's  edito- 
rial in  the  Rkcord: 

aobicultcsx  dxpaxtmxkt  paxdlltioms 
Oloomt 

We  hope  many  of  our  readers  noted  a  story 
on  the  editorial  page  of  Tuesday's  Transcript 
which  reported  a  story  by  Agriculture  De- 
partment economists  predicting  that  by  1980 
more  than  half  the  zLatlon's  food  and  fiber 
will  be  coming  from  about  95,000  big  farms. 

In  an  area  such  as  Morrison  County  this  Is 
big  and  bad  news  for  everyone  as  agriculture 
Is  our  dominant  Industry.  While  it  may  be 
possible  to  expand  Industry  in  our  towns  by 
1980,  It  still  Is  Important  to  keep  what  in- 
dustry we  have — and  that  Includes  our  farm- 
ing Industry. 

We  have  noticed  the  steadily  declining 
Little  Pig  Market  In  Uttle  Falls  each  mek. 
and  wonder  bow  many  people  realize  the 
amount  of  purchasing  power  which  has  been 
lost.  For  instance,  last  Saturday  little  pigs 
were  selling  for  only  $13  per  head.  As  there 
were  988  little  pigs  sold,  this  represented  in- 
come for  tbe  producers  of  nearly  $12,000.  Not 
an  insignificant  amount  and  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  producer  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us 
as  much  of  this  money  Is  spent  right  in  our 
area. 

When  you  realize  that  only  a  year  ago 
little  pigs  were  selling  for  about  twice  as 
much  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  over  $10,000 
In  spending  power  has  gone  somewhere  eiaa. 
We  mention  somewhere  else  because  most  of 
us  must  know  that  pork  prices  In  grocery 
stores  aren't  much  cheaper  today,  if  any. 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  We  pay  the  same 
for  our  food  but  the  farmw  gets  less  for  his 
product. 

It  Isn't  much  consolation  to  read  stories 
such  as  printed  In  Tuesday's  Transcript  that 
the  total  nvunber  of  U.S.  farms  Is  likely  to 
drop  from  nearly  2.9  million  this  year  to 
about  1.9  million  In  1980,  a  decline  of  about 
50  per  cent.  Imagine  how  a  decline  of  30  par 
cent  in  the  rural  popxilatlon  of  Morrison 
County  by  1980  would  affect  all  of  us. 

The  fact  that  nearly  five  per  cent  of  the 
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surviving  farms  in  lOM,  aooordlng  to  the 
study  "projeeUons,"  will  be  Mg  opsratloiM 
with  annual  sales  of  $100,000  or  nore  a  year 
wont  be  of  much  help.  Also  the  tnfonnatioa 
that  while  the  big  farms  will  account  for  only 
five  per  cent  of  all  units  and  produce  more 
than  50  per  cent  <rf  all  cash  receipts  frcm 
farm  marketing  wont  help  us  here  much 
either. 

Apparently  these  big  farms  will  produce 
just  as  much  food  so  the  rest  of  us  wont 
have  to  worry  about  starving.  All  well  have 
to  worry  about  is  finding  the  money  to  buy 
tbe  food. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AONEVTS  DENUN- 
CIATION OF  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  RALPH  METCALFE 

or  nxnroB 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRXSBNTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  Vice 
President  Agnkw's  recent  remarks  con- 
cerning black  leadership  in  the  United 
States  are  divisive  and  misleading.  Bdr. 
Agnkw  stated  that  black  leaders  in  the 
United  States  spend  their  time  in 
"querulous  complaint  and  constcmt  re- 
crimination against  the  rest  of  society." 
The  Vice  President  seems  to  equate  a 
state  of  healthy  discontent  which  exists 
when  individuals  believe  and  say  so  pub- 
licly that  their  Government  is  capable  of 
doing  better  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
its  citizens  with  what  he  terms  "carp- 
ing" and  "complaining."  The  former  is 
really  an  aflSrmation  of  one's  belief  in 
society  to  effect  an  orderly  change. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  lecture 
individuals  of  any  group  on  the  qualities 
of  leadership. 

Instead  of  being  critical,  the  Vice 
President  should  try  to  implement  Uie 
recommendations  ol  the  congressional 
black  caucus. 

Wh^e  did  Mr.  Agnew  obtain  his  in- 
stant expertise  in  the  affairs  of  black 
people  which  qualifies  him  to  criticize  the 
black  leadership  (A  this  country? 

The  black  leadership  of  this  country 
should  be  c(»nmended  for  addressing  it- 
self to  the  proUems  of  the  country  and 
for  attempting  to  offer  viable  alternatives 
to  present  policies  which  are  not  working 
This  is  not  the  time  for  senseless  crit- 
icism. This  is  a  time  for  constructive 
suggestions. 

Tlie  late  Malcolm  X  put  it  this  way: 

Our  objective  is  oon^ilete  freedom,  com- 
plete Justice,  complate  eqoallty.  That  new 
ohanges.  Oon^jlete  and  immediate  reoognl- 
ticm  and  re^Mot  as  human  beings,  that 
doesnt  change,  "niafs  what  all  of  us  want. 
I  don't  care  what  you  belong  to.  you  still 
want  that  recognition  and  re^Mot  as  a  hu- 
man being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  and  distin- 
gulBhed  Frederick  Douglass,  hardly  ■ 
complaining  and  catyjcious  individual, 
said  a  long  time  ago: 


No  man  oan  be  truly  free  wttoae  tlbsrty  M 
dependent  upon  the  thoogbt.  feeUng  and 
actions  of  otliars,  and  who  has  hlmeslf  no 
means  In  his  own  hands  tor  guarding,  pio- 
teottng,  defMuUng  and  maintaining  that  lib- 
erty. The  law,  on  ttie  side  ot  freedom,  is  of 
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(MM  mttmasagt  whan  than  Is  poww  to 
BMk*  tka*  Uw  rMpcetod.  I  know  of  no  oImb 
oC  my  MlowsMB.  bovravar  Josk.  anUghtaiMd 
and  taumaiM,  who  can  Im  wlMly  and  mMij 
trnsted  wtbrnAuMy  with  th*  UtartlM  ot  may 

In  his  Inaugural  address  the  Preei- 
dmt  said  that  he,  and  one  would  think 
hU  oitire  adminis^ation  of  which  the 
Vice  Presldait  Is  a  part,  would  be  com- 
mitted to  endlnc  the  dlvtelveneBS  that 
exists  In  this  country.  It  appears  as 
though  the  Vice  President  Is  pursuing  a 
dlffenDt  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President  to 
either  r^mdlate  the  remarks  of  his  Vice 
President  t«  tnfonn  the  American  public 
if  his  position  has  changed  since  he  de- 
livered his  inaugural  address. 

The  Vice  President  has  a  history  of 
Indulgbig  in  name  calling  rather  than 
addressing  himself  to  the  substantive 
points  raised  by  those  who  disagree  with 
him.  We  are  not  too  sure  whether  Mr. 
Aomcw's  name  calling  as  a  course  of  ac- 
tlaii  is  merely  the  man's  style  or  an  in- 
dication that  he  is  unable  to  enter  into 
.a  discussion  of  important  issues. 

In  the  final  analysis  history  will  be 
the  Judge  as  to  who  was  "querulous." 
the  Vlee  President  or  the  leaders  to 
whom  he  refers;  those  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  effectively  articu- 
lating the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
blacks  and  the  poor  or  the  individual  who 
decided  to  indulge  in  name  calling  while 
on  a  goodwill  tour  representing  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  nw  Tosx 
IM  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Uttie 
more  than  3  weeks  ago  we  celebrated 
the  Poiuth  of  July.  That  day  was  set 
aside  as  a  naticouil  holiday  so  that  we 
mls^t  be  able  to  reflect  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  our  independence,  to  be  thankful 
that  we  are  able  to  exercise  our  guar- 
anteed rights — to  speak  freely,  to  wor- 
ship our  own  Ood,  to  vote,  to  assemble 
freely — ^for  each  of  us  to  live  our  lives  as 
we  wish.  But  tbere  are  many  peoi^e 
throughout  the  world  who  have  no  cause 
to  set  aside  a  day  to  celebrate,  for  when 
millions  ponder  the  meaning  of  freedom, 
they  are  thinking  of  something  they  are 
denied. 

For  tli«  13th  consecutive  year,  the  third 
weA  in  July  has  been  declared  Captive 
Nations  We^.  During  this  week  It  is  al- 
together proper  that  we  should  turn  our 
ejres  to  those  less  fortiuiate.  It  is  import- 
ant that  we  recognize  that  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  idight.  The  events  of  Czech- 
oslovakia in  1968  deaiiy  demonstrated 
the  desire  of  a  people  to  lift  the  y<Ae  of 
their  oppression.  The  brutal  response  to 
the  Caech  policies  of  liberalization  offered 
vivid  testimony  to  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Russian  Oovemment — ^for  it  is  only 
a  nation  without  the  popular  endorse- 
ment of  its  policies  that  has  need  to  re- 
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sort  to  rei^esslve  measures.  I  am  c«taln. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  every  oppressed  na- 
tion of  the  world,  men  are  struggUng  to 
attain  freedom  for  themselves  and  their 
people,  lliese  men  merit  our  reoognltl<m 
and  deserve  our  applaiise.  It  is  their  fer- 
vsnt  dream  of  libcoty  that  moves  them 
to  aett  and  we  should  do  nothing  to  dis- 
courage than  In  their  endeavors. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  Captive 
Nations  Week  for  the  American  pea^ 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals  of 
llber^  and  to  the  principle  that  all  men 
the  world  over  should  be  free  to  live  their 
lives  as  they  desire.  Let  us  nevN-  become 
so  self-centered  a  nation  that  we  forget 
our  less  fortunate  brethrm  across  the 
seas. 


Jvly  28,  1971 


PADjTREWSKI  WOULD  NOT 
APPRECIATE  MEMORIAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OP  ILLINOIS 


IN  THS  HOUBK  OP  REPRBSKNT ATIVIS 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  In- 
teresting commentary  mx  the  constant 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  between 
the  free  world  and  communism  was 
dramatised  in  an  article  by  Dumltru 
Danielopol,  the  distinguished  fmeign 
correspondent  of  the  Copley  Press,  which 
appeared  in  the  Aurora,  HI..  Beacon-News 
on  July  14.  The  editorial  tells  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Polish  Communist  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington  to  ride  the  coattails 
of  the  high  esteem  which  the  American 
pubbc  has  for  the  great  Polish  hero  and 
pianist,  Paderewski. 

The  article  follows : 
PASOtswBKi  Would  Not  Apfrkciats 
BlmouAL 
(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Wasbiiigton. — The  CommumBts  have  some 
nerve.  When  they  don't  have  heroea  of  their 
own,  they  steal  them  from  someone  else. 

Look  at  the  case  of  the  Polish  artist  and 
national  hero  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  who 
died  30  years  ago. 

He  would  turn  In  his  grave  to  know  that 
the  Polish  Communist  ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington had  the  audacity  to  stage  a  memorial 
at  Paderewakl'B  grave  In  Arlington  National 
Museum.  To  him  a  puppet  Communist  re- 
gime In  Poland  would  be  anathema.  He 
fought  for  the  Independence  of  his  country 
throughout  hU  adult  life. 

Bom  In  Russia  In  1880  of  Polish  parenU, 
Paderewski  became  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing pianists  and  composers,  but  his  musical 
career  did  not  Impede  his  light  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  which  was  then 
under  Rvtaslan  occupation.  During  World 
War  I  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  the 
representeUve  of  the  Polish  National  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  at  Paderewskl's  Inaistenoe  that 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  Included  Into 
hla  famous  Fourteen  Points  a  clause  propos- 
ing the  Independence  of  Poland. 

The  Peace  TreaUes  of  Parts  1019  granted 
Poland  Independence  and  Paderewski  be- 
came prime  minister  In  Jan.  17.  1010.  He  re- 
sumed his  musical  career  In  1031.  The  Rus- 
sians never  gave  up  the  Idea  of  recapturing 
the  lost  terrttortes  and  in  loao  the  Bcdahevlk 
armies  attacked  the  new  country  reaching 
the  gates  of  Warsaw.  They  were  repeUed  by 
the  armies  of  Marshal  Josef  PUsudakl. 

The  Hltler-Stalln  pact  of  August.  1930 
which    triggered    Wortd    War    n    brought 


Paderewski  back  into  the  political  fight. 
When  his  country  was  dismembered  by  the 
Invading  Nasi  and  Soviet  armlee.  he  became 
ohaliman  of  the  Polish  National  Council  In 
Paris.  After  the  faU  of  France  he  came  to 
the  United  SUtes  where  he  died.  President 
Franklin  O.  Boosevelt  daereed  he  should  be 
burled  In  Arlington  untU  such  time  that 
his  body  oould  be  returned  to  a  tree  Pidand. 

That  day  stUl  basnt  dawned. 

Th«  effrontery  of  the  Beds  to  try  to  elalm 
him  as  their  own  Is  nothing  new. 

"This  should  surprise  no  one."  says  a  Pol- 
ish exile  leader.  "The  Communists  want  to 
acquire  stature,  gain  respectabUlty  by  as- 
soeUtlng  the  memories  ot  dead  patriots  with 
thalr  own  system.  Tliey  are  past  masters  at 
rewriting  history." 

The  Communist  wreath  at  Arlington  was 
not  unchallenged.  Michael  Kwaplsaewakl,  a 
former  member  of  cabinet  In  the  Free  Oov- 
emment of  Poland  In  exile,  placed  a  wreath 
on  the  patriot's  grave  on  behalf  of  freedom- 
loving  Poland.  In  other  cities  meetings,  con- 
certs and  other  remembrances  wwe  staged 
on  June  00.  Paderewski  remains  a  symbol  of 
the  Polish  fight  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 


THE  CITY  POLITIC 


HON.  BENJAION  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  taw  TOBK 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RSPRESEMTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  home 
rule  Is  the  subject  of  great  debate  in 
New  York  City  and  State.  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
July  19  issue  of  New  York  magazine  on 
that  subject  written  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  and  the  very 
distinguished  Democratic  county  leader 
of  New  York's  Queens  County.  Biatthew 
Troy,  Jr. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Crrr  Pouno 
(By  Kdward  Koch  and  Matthew  Troy.  Jr.) 

There's  nothing  new  about  New  York  City 
getting  knocked  around  by  upetate  Repub- 
lican legislators.  Historically,  tor  better  or 
worse.  New  York  City  has  been  dominated 
by  Democrats,  the  state  government  by 
Republicans.  It  has  been  a  continual  contest 
for  political  power  with  the  Interests  of  the 
8  million  people  In  this  town  caught  In  the 
middle.  We  are  the  shuttlecock  and  never 
more  so  than  now  with  a  weak  mayor,  who. 
Is  neither  Republican  nor  Democrat,  and  a 
strong  Republican  governor  who  owes  bis 
re-election  to  a  740.000  victory  margin  pro- 
vided by  suburban  and  upstate  voters. 

The  Albany  performance  this  year  wsa 
truly  a  political  mugging  of  the  mayor  and 
his  administration.  But.  of  course,  the  real 
victims,  as  always,  are  the  people — the  wel- 
fare mother  with  her  children's  food  budget 
cut  10  per  cent:  the  elderly  couple  on  a  OMd 
Income  threatened  by  a  harassing  landlord 
who  wants  to  decontrol  their  apartment;  and 
the  young  middle-Income  famUy  wanting  to 
flee  the  dty  as  taxes  go  higher  and  services 
detertorate. 

It  Is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  and  little 
wonder  that  the  mayor  starts  talking  about 
making  New  York  a  "national  city"  char- 
tered by  the  federal  government  so  it  can 
"reoelve  broad  federal  flnanclal  support  In 
order  to  Insure  functions  of  national  re- 
sponsibility." What  the  mayor  Is  probably 
trying  to  say  Is  that  the  federal  government 
wni  look  more  kindly  upon  New  York  City's 
fiscal  crisis  If  it  becomes  Washington's 
adopted  chUd.  WeU.   ws  already  have  one 
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•niaUonal  city"— Washington,  D.C.— and  tf 
anyone  thinks  the  federal  govennent  cares 
for  Its  own  with  greater  largess  than  Albany, 
be  ought  to  go  down  and  talk  to  the  frus- 
trated and  bitter  residents  of  the  District  of 
OolumbU.  New  Yorkers  may  be  underdogs, 
but  D.C.  residents  are  no  more  than  chattel 
to  the  RepuWlean-Dlxlecrat  coaUtlon  that 
ivies  the  city. 

The  mayor  Is  also  sertously  studying  the 
ooncept  of  a  61st  sUte  which  was  put  on  the 
recent  poUUcal  map  by  the  MaUer-BresUn 
campaign  In  1960.  MaUer  commented  then 
that  "If  Lindsay  were  to  run  on  a  61st  state 
platform,  statehood  would  arrtve  In  03  years." 
Incidentally,  the  novrity  of  the  61st  state 
must  take  second  place  to  the  scheme  of 
Fernando  Wood,  a  corrupt  New  York  mayor 
(WUllam  Marcy  Tweed  apprenticed  under 
him) .  who  recommended  to  the  City  Council 
in  1881  that  New  York  not  only  break  Its 
ties  with  Albany  but  secede  from  the  Union 
and  become  a  free  city.  It  happened,  at  the 
time,  that  New  York  City's  business  Inter- 
ests had  S160  mllUon  In  long-term  crop  loans 
with  the  South.  Fortunately,  the  City  OounoU 
did  not  accede  to  the  mayor's  request. 

Whether  or  not  a  breakaway  city-state  Is 
what  the  mayor  thinks  we  need,  no  one 
should  try  to  run  away  from  the  political 
realities  that  have  brought  on  all  this  talk. 
New  York  City's  fate  Is  largely  governed  by 
the  poUUcal  relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  mayor.  New  York  City  sufTers 
most  when  a  politically  weak  major  confronts 
a  politically  strong  governor  beholden  to 
upsute  Interests.  The  pcriltlcal  realities  to- 
day are  Just  that.  John  Lindsay  Is  not 
the  leader  of  the  New  York  City  Demo- 
crau  or  Republicans,  and  he  and  RockefeUer 
have  been  peisonaUy  feuding  for  years.  The 
mayor's  endorsement  of  Goldberg  for  gov- 
ernor last  year  dldnt  help  matters  either. 
It  dldnt  help  Ooldberg  and.  as  things  turned 
out.  It  certainly  dldnt  help  those  "8  million 
New  Yorkers"  on  whose  behalf  the  mayoi 
made  the  endorsement. 

As  a  last  resort.  New  York  City's  Interests 
have  been  best  protected  when  the  governor 
has  had  the  political  incentive  and  courage 
to  use  his  veto  power  on  the  city's  behalf. 
The  Albany  leglslatiue  has  rarely  mustered 
the  two-thirds  vote  in  either  house  to  over- 
ride a  governor's  veto,  sbioe  no  omioBltion 
party  normally  has  enough  elected  assembly- 
men or  senators  to  do  It.  Can  anyone  imagine 
a  Democratic  governor  permitting  the  Albany 
leglsuture  to  do  what  it  did  to  the  city  this 
year? 

If  this  political  analysis  Is  correct,  per- 
haps the  first  order  of  business  Is  not  the  61st 
state  but  the  challenge  to  secure  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  both  the  Senate  (the  cur-x 
rent  balance:  R^O;  D-26)  and  the  Assembly 
(R-7g;  D-71)  In  1073.  to  elect  a  DemocraUo 
mayor  In  1073  and  a  Democratic  governor  in 
1074.  Democratic  Party  victories  ml^t  be  the 
fastest  way  to  establish  a  better  political  bal- 
ance with  Albany  and  to  win  greater  "home 
rule"  for  New  York  City.  Hlstortcally.  polit- 
ical leverage  has  been  largely  dictated  by  the 
extent  to  which  New  York  City  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  local  power  without  legis- 
lative Interference  from  Albany. 

For  a  long  time.  New  York  City  was  so 
underrepreeented  In  the  state  legislature  that 
the  movement  for  "home  rule"  was  consid- 
ered the  only  way  the  city  oould  protect  it- 
self from  Albany's  determination  to  rim  the 
city's  affairs.  Until  a  1963  UJB.  Supreme  Court 
decision  mandated  "one  man-one  vote"  in 
legislation  apportionment.  New  York  City 
paid  dearly  for  the  consequences  of  its  un- 
derrepresentatlon  in  Albany.  Albany  has 
never  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  New  York 
City — "a  sewer  of  Ignorance  and  corruption 
flowing  In  upon  It  from  foreign  lands"  was 
the  remark  of  one  upstate  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1804  which, 
nonetheless,  gave  the  city  its  first  measurs  of 
local  autonomy. 
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Dssplt*  soQM  improvements  in  "hcaae  rule" 
provisions  through  successive  constitutional 
amendments,  the  state  legislature  with  the 
help  of  the  state  courts  has  limited  the  scope 
and  undermined  the  intent  of  such  consti- 
tutional provisions.  The  Judicial  doctrine  of 
"state  concern"  has  practically  given  Albany 
a  free  rein  in  regulating  by  sUtute  the  prop- 
erty, aSairs  and  government  of  New  York 
City. 

Democratic  Party  success  at  the  polls 
should  create  a  more  favorable  political  bal- 
ance with  Albany.  But  with  New  York  City 
losing  population  to  the  suburbs,  we  will 
want  the  support  of  upstate  urban  legisla- 
tors, both  Republican  and  Democrat,  who 
also  have  a  stake  In  working  for  genuine 
"home  rule."  With  a  majority  in  the  state 
legislature.  New  York.  Buffalo.  Rochester, 
Syracuse.  Yonkers  and  Albany  should  press 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  the 
"blg-slx  cities"  to  exercise  all  powers  not  spe- 
cifically denied  to  them  by  the  state  con- 
stitution. 

It  seems  that  a  coalition  with  upstate  leg- 
islators formed  around  the  Issue  of  "home 
nUe"  is  more  feasible  than  trying  to  muster 
a  legislative  majority  for  the  creation  of  New 
York  City  as  the  51st  state.  Some  people  have 
suggested  that  a  legislative  majority  for  the 
61st  state  might  be  found  by  enlarging  the 
city-state's  territorial  boundaries  and  seek- 
ing the  support  of  suburban  legislators. 
Thoxigb  metropolitan  area  planning  points 
in  that  direction,  political  realities  again  in- 
trude to  remind  us  that  the  suburbs  are  not 
quite  ready  to  cast  their  lot  with  what  they 
beUeve  to  be  the  crew  of  the  Titanic.  We 
must  prove  them  wrong  before  we  shall  ever 
get  them  to  Join  us. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  going  to  have  to  start  winning  some  elec- 
tions, and  soon.  The  best  interests  of  New 
York  City  do  not  rest  with  any  one  party, 
but  the  political  Imbalance  in  New  York 
State  today  is  destroymg  our  city.  Until  a 
more  acceptable  p<Hltlcal  balance  Is  struck 
with  our  suburban  neighbors  and  upstate 
antagonlsta.  "home  rule"  can  never  be  won 
axxd  the  61st  state  wUI  remain  Just  a  fash- 
ionable fantasy. 
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So  I  say  this  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues: If  you  really  care  about  the  pris- 
oners, urge  the  President  to  set  a  date  for 
complete  wlthdrawid,  and  let  us  see  if  the 
other  side  lives  up  to  its  offer  to  return 
the  prisoners  as  we  withdraw. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  value  Thleu 
more  than  the  prisoners,  or  you  value 
good  relations  with  the  White  House 
more  than  the  prisoners,  admit  it,  and 
submit  your  honest  views  to  your  con- 
stituents next  November. 

The  prisoners  do  not  need  1 -minute 
speeches.  They  do  not  need  crocodile 
tears.  They  do  not  need  petitions  to  Ha- 
noi, or  James  Bond  military  extrava- 
gances. They  need  a  withdrawal  date. 


CHARLES  H.  PDRKIS8.  A  LEADER  IN 
RAILROAD  LABOR 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cAuroKMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Maroh 
of  this  yean  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  ZioN)  asked  his  colleagues  to  each 
make  a  1 -minute  speech  condemning  the 
treatment  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  In  Southeast  Asia;  the  idea  was  to 
have  a  Congressman  speak  every  day, 
for  as  many  days  as  there  were  volun- 
teers. I  am  one  of  those  who  volimteered 
to  participate. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  requested 
that  each  participant  mention  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
American  was  captured.  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that.  Instead.  I  am  going  to  state 
the  length  of  time  that  is  going  to  elapse 
until  the  men  are  released,  if  our  Govern- 
ment's present  policies  continue. 

It  will  be  forever. 

If  we  plan  on  leaving  a  residual  force 
indefinitely,  if  we  plan  on  continuing 
massive  air  support  Indefinitely,  the  other 
side  is  not  going  to  release  the  prisoners. 
It  is  not  even  required  to  do  so  by  the 
Geneva  Convention. 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cAUFOvru 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
l^Deaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  House's 
attention  to  the  retirement  of  an  old 
friend  and  former  colleague  of  mine  from 
our  railroading  days  together.  Charles 
H.  Purkiss.  of  Colton.  Calif.  He  closed  out 
last  December  31  a  distingui^ed  career 
that  covered  48  years  of  service  to  his 
;  company,  his  community,  his  fellow 
workers,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Back  in  the  days  when  it  required  a 
great  deal  of  courage  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  such  matters.  CharUe  Purkiss 
hdped  organize  the  Colton  Lodge  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press and  Station  Employees.  For  nearly 
35  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
organization  and  remain  so  today,  and 
so,  accordingly,  had  a  unique  opportunity 
to  follow  the  efforts  of  Charlie  Purkiss  on 
behalf  of  the  BROC  and  railroad  work- 
ers in  general.  CharUe  held  various  offices 
in  the  lodge  throughout  his  long  career 
with  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Division 
of  SouthOTi  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1980,  he 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  System  Board  of  Ad- 
justment. In  1964,  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  brotherhood's  State 
legislative  committee,  and  3  years  later 
he  became  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee.  In  that  capacity  he  devoted 
full  time  to  the  job  of  scrutinizing  the 
activities  of  the  California  Legislature 
and  representing  the  interests  of  the 
State's  working  men  and  women.  My 
frioids  in  the  broth^hood  tell  me  Char- 
lie Purkiss  was  one  of  the  finest  chairmen 
the  legislative  committee  has  ever  had. 

He  also  has  be«i  a  leader  in  the 
Masonic  organization,  having  served  as 
Master  of  the  Colton  Masonic  Lodge  and 
charter  member  and  Voierable  Master 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Scottish  Rite 
bodies.  He  Is  a  32d  degree  Mason. 

Charlie  decided  to  retire  after  he  had 
learned  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease 
known  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  ALS.  In  the  30 
years  sinoe  the  famed  baseball  player. 
Lou  Gehrig,  was  struck  down  by  this 
same  disease,  medical  science  has  not 
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learned  to  c<»>e  with  iL  I  understand  that 
adentlati  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diaeaaea  and  Stroke  have  made  progress 
In  their  studies  of  AL8  and  feel  that  they 
are  getting  closer  to  the  time  when  they 
will  develop  a  cure  for  it.  I  hope  Mem- 
bers will  keep  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  vote  this  week  aa.  appropaia- 
tlMis  for  this  Institute  and  others  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Charlie  PurUss  is  now  figh^ng  a 
courageous  battle  against  the  effects  of 
AI^B,  with  the  constant  help  of  his  lovely 
wife.  Katherine.  As  with  other  friends 
who  know  of  their  ordeal,  thc^  have  my 
admiratlan  and  my  prayers. 


MODEL  DRUG  PRCX3RAM  IN 
MORRIS  COUNTY 


Hob.  peter  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  mw  jsascT 
IN  THK  HOTTSK  OP  RKPRSSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  beoi  written  recently  about 
the  alarming  use  of  drugs  among  our 
teenagers.  De^te  extensive  discussion 
in  the  press  regarding  various  aspects  of 
drug  abuse,  there  still  appears  to  be  an 
appalling  amount  of  misinformation 
among  many  parents  about  drugs. 

Ibis  was  revealed  in  two  surveys,  com- 
missioned by  the  Morris  Cotmty  Depart- 
ment of  Drug  Abuse.  It  happens  that  I 
live  in  Morris  County,  which  forms  part 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  New  Jersey.  The 
executive  director  of  the  coimty  depart- 
ment of  drug  abuse  ordered  the  attitude 
studies  in  the  bdief  that  a  meaningful 
program  to  combat  drug  abuse  should 
take  into  account  how  people  felt  about 
the  problem.  One  of  the  disturbing  find- 
ings was  the  lack  of  information  and 
misinformation  among  parents  of  teen- 
agers about  the  various  dnigs  and  their 
effects.  Related  to  this  information  gap. 
evident  in  both  surveys,  was  the  marked 
difference  in  attitudes  toward  drugs  be- 
tween parents  and  children.  This  could 
indicate  that  many  parents  are  Ill-pre- 
pared to  have  meaningful  discussions 
with  their  children  about  drugs. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  finding 
that  most  adults  are  caught  in  a  "di- 
lemma of  immobility."  In  other  words, 
parents  are  often  full  of  anxiety  about 
the  drug  problem  but  tend  to  avoid  di- 
rect action  to  resolve  problems  that  tliey 
have  correctly  Identified  as  lying  within 
the  home.  Instead,  many  adults  tend  to 
want  reassurances  that  someone  else  is 
doing  the  Job. 

On  the  basis  of  these  surveys,  Morris 
County  has  decided  to  put  as  much  em- 
phasis on  educating  and  Involving  adults 
as  it  has  on  educating  teenagers.  One 
adult  education  program,  experimentally 
Introduced  last  year,  has  had  such  fa- 
vorable response  that  it  Is  now  being  «t- 
panded  to  cover  the  whole  coimty.  One 
neighborhod  volunteer  attends  a  three- 
session  workshop  at  the  county  drug 
abuse  department;  he  or  she  then  or- 
ganizes one  or  more  coffee  hours  with 
other  paroits  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
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department  provides  literature,  films  and 
discussion  topics  and  gives  guidance  on 
organization  and  followup. 

Besides  bringing  information  to  adults. 
Paul  J.  Megan,  the  leader  of  Morris 
County's  effort  against  drug  abuse,  is  m- 
stituting  a  new  program  of  reaching  out 
to  the  teenagers.  He  has  assembled  a 
traveling  roadshow  that  will  bring  music 
and  mtertainment  to  the  places  whei-e 
young  people  congregate.  With  the  road- 
show will  be  10  to  15  young  drug  abuse 
specialists  who  will  talk  with  the  young 
dming  the  concerts.  Their  chief  aim  will 
be  to  establish  rapport  and  credibility 
for  the  drug  education  program  that 
these  specialists  will  present  at  Junior 
and  senior  high  scho<da  throughout  the 
county  this  fall. 

Morris  County  is  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  an  imaginative  and  vigorous  pro- 
gram dealing  with  various  asisects  of 
drug  abuse.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope  that 
other  persons  might  benefit  from  know- 
ing about  such  a  program,  I  Insert  in  the 
Rkcoro  certain  materials  describing  the 
neighborhood  coffee  hours  and  the  smu- 
mer  youth  program: 

OkOAinzATiON    or    *    Neigrbokhood    Oomt 
oir  DstTG  Abuse 
1.  Attendance  at   a   S-sesslon   orientation 
workshop  at  The  Morris  County  Department 
of  Drug  Abuse.  The  workshop  Includes: 

(a)  An  overrlew  of  the  drug  scene  spedfl- 
cally  as  It  applies  to  Morris  County. 

(b)  Discussion  of  rehabuiutlon  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  Discussion  of  preTentlon-education 
programs  In  Morris  County. 

(d)  Pertinent  literature. 

(e)  Screening  of  films  on  drug  abuse. 

(f)  Adequate  opportunity  for  questions 
and  discussion. 

a.  Within  a  weeks  after  the  workshop  each 
volunteer  should  make  arrangements  with 
sereral  couples  from  his  nelghboiiiood  to 
spend  an  evening  over  coffee  and  cake  to  dis- 
cuss the  drug  abuse  problem,  specifically  how 
it  applies  to  home  and  neighborhood. 

3.  After  the  discussion  date  Is  set  distribute 
Uterature  to  the  participants  several  days 
prior  to  the  ooSee.  The  reading  materials 
will  mclude: 

(a)  "Issues.  AtUtudes  and  Besponsee  to 
drug  use  In  Morris  Coimty." 

(b)  "Programs  of  The  Morris  County  De- 
partment of  Drug  Abuse." 

(c)  Pamphlets  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

These  materials  wUI  be  provided  free  of 
charge  by  The  Drug  Communications  Con- 
trol Center,  639-0460. 

4.  Confirm  the  discussion  by  telephone  the 
day  before. 

5.  At  the  coffee  use  the  notes  and  discus- 
sion guide  prepared  during  the  orientation. 
Take  notes  at  your  coffee.  Remember  the  pur- 
pose of  the  discussion  is  to  raise  people's  level 
of  awareness  and  concern  about  the  drug 
problem.  Giving  correct  answers  is  not  as  Im- 
portant as  raising  intelligent  questions.  The 
most  significant  impact  of  the  discussion  will 
take  place  after  everyone  has  gone  home  in 
the  days  and  weeks  that  follow. 

6.  Within  10  days  contact  each  of  the  par- 
ticipants once  more.  Get  their  feedback  on 
the  discussion — did  they  get  anything  out  of 
it?  What  did  they  learn?  Could  they  suggest 
any  ways  to  improve  the  discussion?  Then 
tell  them  that  you  have  another  piece  of 
literature:  "Iteuga  In  Suburbia"  reprinted 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  th^m  to 
read.  Invite  them  to  att«ul  a  foUow-up  cof- 
fee. Make  arrangements  for  a  second  session 
within  6  to  8  weeks  of  the  flrit  session.  In 
any  caw  distribute  the  WM  Btnet  Journal 
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artUde.  FoUim-up  U  vary  hnportoiU  for  effec- 
tive oommun^eation. 

7.  TiM  aeoond  coffee  ahould  pick  up  on  slg- 
nifloant  questtona  and  ideas  generated  In  the 
first  sseslon.  Toor  notes  abould  help  you  re- 
call these.  The  objectlvee  of  thU  o<tf ee  Is  to 
re-lnf oroe  poslUve  attttudee  preeented  eerUv 
and  to  ocnununlcate  any  obaervatlons  and  in- 
sights generated  during  the  Intervening 
weeks  since  the  first  coffee.  The  discussion 
guide  develoi>ed  for  the  first  meeting  can 
serve  as  a  model. 

8.  Make  parttolpants  aware  of  the  many 
servlcee  available  through  the  Department  of 
Drug  Abuse  and  the  Drug  Communloatlons 
Control  Center.  Encourage  people  to  call  the 
Center  for  any  or  all  quesUons  or  problems 
about  drugs.  Arrangements  can  be  easily 
made  for  private  counselling  seMlons. 

"SuMSRiNx"  Pure  Obuo  Iwikkvehtioit  w 
Nbw  Liort 

MoBUBTowM,  N.J.— Young  people  from 
Morris  County  have  been  hard  at  work  this 
summer  planning  a  new  approach  to  the 
drug  proMem.  "Most  of  the  drug  prevention 
programs  are  not  appealing  to  young  people  " 
Mys  Jeff  Warren  of  Rockaway  Township 
"We  need  to  reach  Uds  at  their  level  and 
speak  to  them  In  their  language,"  he  com- 
mented. 

"Sunshine,  Inc."  Is  an  answer  to  this  need 
in  Morris  County.  It  U  a  combination  of 
programs  developed  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  County  Drug  Coimcll  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing channels  of  communloatlon  with 
youth  of  all  ages.  The  most  notable  aspect 
of  "Sunshine,  Inc."  Is  a  traveling  road  show 
featuring  two  popular  local  musical  groups 
Oolium  Cannls,  a  rock  band,  wUl  premiere 
the  "Sunshine"  program  on  July  31  at  Lake 
Shawnee's  first  beach  in  Jeffenon  Township 
"Ho-Hum".  a  folk-slnglng  group,  wUl  also 
be  featured  In  the  Initial  presentation. 

"We  feel  that  the  music  will  give  us  an 
entree  to  the  young  people  so  that  we  can 
then  wigage  them  In  a  meaningful  dialogue," 
said  Paul  Megan,  Director  of  the  County 
Drug  Dept.  under  whose  auspices  the  "Sun- 
shine" program  Is  being  conducted.  The 
purpose  of  the  dialogue  Is  to  point  out  to 
youth  that  there  are  alternatives  to  druga 
The  Oounty-wlde  effort  presumes  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  lure  kids  away  from  an 
interest  In  drufi  is  to  offer  them  exciting 
alternatives. 

"Interastmg  kids  in  alternatives  to  drugs 
is  what  our  phase  of  "Sunshine'  entails," 
say  Mike  Hunter  and  Bill  Hennessey.  Aa 
college-age  staff  members  of  the  £>ept.  of 
Dnig  Abuse  they  have  set  up  a  variety  of 
"tum-ons."  Free  classes  m  yoga,  candler 
maldng.  macrame,  karate  and  a  variety  of 
other  appealing  activities  are  being  set  up 
In  Morrlstown  and  Parslppany.  "We  have  to 
do  more  than  Just  talk  about  alternatives," 
the  organizers  commented,  "we  have  to  be 
able  to  point  kids  to  them  and  encoiirage 
them  to  get  involved." 

Following  the  opening  night  at  Lake  Shaw- 
nee, the  "Sunshine"  crew  plans  regtilar 
stops  at  several  key  locations  in  Morris 
County.  Arrangements  for  these  congregat- 
ing points  are  being  made  in  cooperation 
with  many  municipal  Drug  Abuse  Councils. 
A  vehicle  to  carry  entertainers  and  their 
equipment  has  been  provided  through  the 
courtesy  of  Warner-Lambert  of  Morris 
Plains. 

The  idea  of  a  road  show  and  the  arts  and 
crafts  "Alternatives"  seems  to  have  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  many  oltlsens  who 
recognise  this  as  an  opportunity  to  help 
with  the  drug  protdem.  Ttie  Dept.  of  Drug 
Abuse  has  indicated  that  it  la  anxious  to 
have  the  assistance  of  any  group  or  individ- 
ual interested  In  sponsoring  the  road  show 
or  other  activities  in  their  eommunity.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
SS9-9800. 
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EDUCATORS  BEHIND  BUSING 
EIGHT  BALL 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   OIJtBAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 
Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  outstanding  analytical 
commentary  on  how  forced  school  bus- 
ing has  continued  to  drsdn  the  lifeblood 
of  quaUty  education  from  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  South.  The  article,  authored 
by  nationsJly  syndicated  columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  appeared  Monday, 
July  26,  1971,  in  the  Mobile  Register  and 
I  hereby  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  today's 
Rbcokd: 

Educatoss  BMMOn  BtrsiMO  8-Bau. 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
ROAKOKX.  Va. — Several  hundred  principals, 
supervisors,  and  others  engaged  in  education 
at  the  elementary  school  level  met  here  a 
few  days  ago  for  a  conference  on  what  alls 
them.  The  delegates  came  from  six  southern 
states,  whites  and  blacks  alike  and  for  three 
days  they  listened  dutifully  to  a  program 
built  around  trade  unionism  and  the  new 
worry  of  "accountability." 

These  are  important  concerns.  The  union- 
ization of  public  school  teachers  has  become 
a  fact  of  education  life,  and  the  principals, 
understandably,  were  eager  to  know  all  those 
things  about  contract  negotiation  they  al- 
ways had  been  afraid  to  ask.  The  business 
of  accountability  embraces  the  growing  de- 
mand of  parents  for  a  kind  of  quality  con- 
trol In  the  classrooms:  If  Miss  Jackson's 
third-grade  pupils  fall  to  learn  to  read  at 
third-grade  levels,  fire  Miss  Jackson. 

But  back  in  their  rooms,  or  over  a  drink  in 
the  hotel  pub,  these  deeply  troubled  profes- 
sionals were  not  talking  of  militant  unions 
or  critical  parents.  They  were  talking  ol 
busing.  A  summer  conference  at  a  modestly 
posh  hotel  ought  to  mean  happy  times.  These 
were  the  saddest  sessions  I  ever  sat  in  on. 

The  term  "busing"  has  come  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  mere  physical  trans- 
portation of  pupils  from  Point  A  to  Point  B. 
In  today's  lexicon,  it  connotes  such  measures 
•s  "pairing"  and  "clustering"  and  "closing" 
and  by  extension  It  takes  In  all  the  problems 
of  discipline,  white  flight,  and  school-com- 
munity relations  that  afflict  Southern  school 
systems  today. 

By  way  of  example,  consider  two  elemen- 
tary schools  in  a  major  Southern  city.  One 
of  them,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  east  side  of  town. 
Is  located  In  a  section  of  the  city  that  has 
been  wholly  black  for  70  years.  The  other, 
Bellhaven,  on  the  west  side,  serves  a  neigh- 
borhood once  wholly  white  but  now  substan- 
tially mixed.  Each  of  the  schools  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  800  pupils. 

Under  court  order,  Hyde  Park  and  Bell- 
haven  were  paired  for  the  1970-71  school 
year.  Roughly  100  white  children  were  ship- 
ped every  day  to  Hyde  Park,  and  roughly  130 
black  chUdren  were  shipped  every  day  to 
Bellhaven.  All  six  grades  were  maintained  at 
each  school,  and  the  situation  created  prob- 
lems that  were  "real  but  not  intolerable." 

For  the  coming  year,  the  schools  are  to  be 
"spUt-palred."  The  local  District  Coxxrt  has 
decreed  that  all  schools  In  the  city  system 
must  be  racially  mixed,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,  in  a  ratio  of  65  blacks  to  35 
whites.  A  part  of  the  decree  requires  that 
Hyde  Park  abolish  its  kindergarten,  first, 
seooDd  and  third  grades;  and  the  Bellha- 
ven abollah  Its  four,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 
The  object  U  to  place  590  blacks  and  MO 
whltaa  la  each  school. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  principal  of  BeUkaven,  who  happened 
to  be  telling  me  all  this,  is  a  plvunp  fellow  m 
his  early  fifties;  hU  face  looks  as  if  aU  the 
happiness  had  been  squeezed  out.  Be  has 
spent  the  past  six  weeks,  sliu^  the  school 
year  ended,  in  these  educational  endeavors. 
He  has  moved  aU  his  school  ftimlture  for 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  be  has  received  like  shipments  in  return. 
He  has  worked  with  his  librarian  in  purging 
the  Bellhaven  shelves  of  2,000  books  beyond 
the  third-grade  level,  and  he  is  swi4>plng 
these  with  the  Hyde  Park  collecUon  for  tiny 
tots. 

Mostly  he  has  been  on  the  phone  with 
parents.  His  opposite  niimber,  eleven  miles 
across  town,  has  been  equally  engaged.  In- 
furiated black  parents  are  threatening  vio- 
lence and  boycott.  Outraged  white  parents 
have  filed  330  requests  for  pupil  records  as  a 
preliminary  to  placing  their  children  in  pri- 
vate schools.  The  principal  of  Bellhaven  at 
this  moment  has  no  idea  "if  I  can  produce 
my  380  whites."  He  won't  know  untU  Sep- 
tember 7. 

I  do  not  identify  the  city  or  the  principal; 
educators  have  been  warned  they  may  be  in 
contempt  of  court  if  they  publicly  criticize 
busing.  Those  are  not  the  true  names  of  the 
two  schools.  But  the  story  Is  absolutely  true. 
It  is  entirely  typical.  Down  In  Austin,  Texas, 
the  government  has  been  demanding  impo- 
sition of  a  plan  that  would  give  each  school 
the  same  ethnic  mix  of  the  city  at  large — 
64.6  per  cent  white.  20.4  per  cent  Chicano, 
and  15.1  per  cent  black.  This  is  education? 
No.  This  is  madness. 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  men  who  have 
hftd  the  coiuage  to  participate  in  our 
entire  space  effort  over  the  years. 

And  to  the  men  of  Apollo  15,  again  may 
I  say  God  be  with  you  and  thank  you 
from  all  America. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  MOON  LANDING 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

Of  nxixois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  witnessed  the  launching  of 
Apollo  15  with  its  crew  members— Astro- 
nauts Worden,  Scott,  and  Irwin.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  wish  these  men  the  best  for- 
tune m  their  Journey  to  the  moon.  The 
Imowledge  gained  from  these  manned 
space  flights  is  invaluable  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  peace  and  better  living  for 
all  mankind. 

But  I  also  think  it  is  noteworthy  to 
mention  at  this  time  that  it  was  Just  2 
short  years  ago  on  July  20.  1969,  that 
Neil  Armstrong  became  the  firs^  man  to 
set  foot  on  the  moon.  This  anniversary 
seems  to  have  gone  by  almost  unnoticed 
by  most  pec^le. 

I  realise  that  our  world  is  beset  with 
many  problems  and  often  otir  personal 
dilemmas  make  us  forget  the  great  events 
of  our  time.  But  should  our  memories  be 
so  short  that  we  fail  to  remember  one 
of  the  truly  historic  moments  in  all  man's 
history? 

The  effort  involved  in  performing  a 
task  of  this  magnitude  tocludes  count- 
less man-hours  of  self-sacrifice  by 
thousands  of  people  associated  with  the 
space  program.  Their  ability  and  knowl- 
edge have  enabled  this  coimtry  to  take  a 
major  part  in  exploring  space  and  the 
planets  which  are  earth's  neighbors. 

Apollo  11  was  the  first  step,  and  the 
missions  that  followed  have  enhanced 
America's  prestige  throui^out  the  world. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  BANGLA  DESH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  from  my  previous  statements  and 
from  the  resolutions  and  statutes  I  have 
introduced.  I  continue  to  be  much  con- 
cerned with  the  refugee  problem  of  the 
Bengali  pec^le  in  the  area  known  as 
East  Pakistan. 

My  primary  concern  is  the  famine  and 
cholera  problem  facing  these  refugees 
and  the  express  desire  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  American  arms  to  Pakistan. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  political  activities  which  are 
taking  place  in  that  area.  While  I  do  not 
recommend  that  any  action  be  taken  at 
this  time,  I  think  it  well  for  us  to  be  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  East  Pakistan  has 
declared  its  independence  as  the  new 
nation  of  Bangla  Desh.  Pakistan,  as  an 
entity,  had  130  million.  In  West  Paki- 
stan there  are  55  million.  The  Bengali  in 
what  was  East  Pakistan  numbered  75 
million.  If  the  new  nation  of  Bazigla 
Desh — translated,  this  means  "Bengali 
homeland" — becomes  independent  now, 
it  will  be  the  dghth  largest  nation  in  the 
world.  Only  China,  India,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  Indonesia. 
Japan,  and  Brazil  have  more  people. 

Prof.  Albert  P.  Blaustein,  professor  of 
law  at  Rutgers  University,  has  procured 
from  the  Bangla  Desh  Consulate  in  Cal- 
cutta a  copy  of  the  Bangla  Desh  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  proclaimed  on 
April  10.  1971.  The  text  of  that  declara- 
tion is  as  follows: 
PaocLAMATioif  or  iMmcPBNDnrci  or  Bakcla 
DBsa,  Aful  10, 1971 

Whereas  free  elections  w»e  held  In  Bangla 
Deah  from  December  7,  1970  to  January  17. 
1971,  to  eleot  representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  a  Constitution  and 

Whereas  at  these  elections  the  people  of 
Bangla  Desh  elected  167  out  of  169  repre- 
senUtivee  belonging  to  the  Awaml  League, 
and 

Whereas  Qen.  Yabya  Khan  summoned  the 
elected  r^reeentatlves  of  the  people  to  meet 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  Constitution,  and 

Whereas  the  Assembly  so  sununoned  was 
arbitrarily  and  Ulegally  pos^Ktned  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and 

Whereas  Instead  of  fulfilling  their  promise 
and  whUe  stlU  conferring  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  Bangla  Desh  Pakistan 
authorities  started  an  unjust  and  treacher- 
ous war,  and 

Whereas  in  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
such  treacherous  conduct.  Bangs  B&ndhu 
Sheikh  Hupibur  Rahnaan.  the  undlqiuted 
leader  of  76  millions  of  people  of  Bangla 
Desh,  in  due  fulfillment  of  the  legitimate 
rlgM  of  self-determination  of  the  people  of 
Bangla  Deah  duly  made  a  declaration  of  m- 
dependenoe  at  Dacca  on  March  96,  1071,  and 
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urged  ttM  people  of  BaocU  Deeb  to  defend 
ttte  iMuiour  and  Integrity  at  Bangle  Deeb,  end 

Wbeveee  In  the  conduct  of  e  mtbleBa  end 
eerage  war,  tbe  Pakistani  autborltles  eom- 
mttted  and  are  still  eoDunltttng  ntuxwroiu 
aete  of  genocide  and  unprecedented  tortures, 
amongst  others,  on  the  clTlllan  and  unarmed 
people  of  Bangla  Deeh,  and 

Whereas  the  Paklataa  Oovemment  by  car- 
rying on  an  unjust  war  and  committing 
genocide  and  by  other  repressive  mcasuree 
made  tt  impneetble  t<x  the  elected  repre- 
eentatlves  of  the  people  of  Bangla  Desb  to 
meet  and  frame  a  Oomstltutlon.  and  give  to 
tbemaelTes  a  Oovemment,  and 

Whereas  the  people  at  Bangla  Deeh  by 
their  heroUm,  bravery  and  revolutionary 
fervourliave  established  effeotlve  control  over 
the  terrltc»ies  of  Bangla  Desh. 

We  the  elected  repreeentatlvee  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bangla  Deeb.  as  honour-bovind  by  the 
mandate  given  to  us  by  the  people  of  Boagla 
Deeh  whose  will  Is  supreme,  on  this  day 
of  April  10,  1B71,  duly  constitute  ourselves 
Into  a  Constituent  Aesccnbly.  and 

In  order  to  ensure  for  the  people  of  Bangla 
Deeh  equaUty.  hiunan  dignity  and  social 
justice, 

declare  and  constitute  Bangla  Desh  to  be 
an  Sovereign  People's  Republic  and  thereby 
coQflnn  the  declaration  of  Independence  al- 
ready made  by  Banga  Bandhu  Sheikh  Mu- 
Jlbxur  Rahman,  and 

do  hereby  afBrm  and  resolve  that  till  such 
time  as  a  CkjnstUutlon  Is  framed,  Banga 
Bandhu  Sheikh  Mujlur  Rahman  shall  be 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  that  Syed 
Nazrul  Island  shall  be  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  ,^ 

that  the  President  shall  be  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic,  and 

shall  exercise  all  the  executive  and  Legis- 
lative powers  of  the  R^ubUc  Including  the 
power  to  grant  pardon, 

shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  Prime 
Minister  and  such  other  Mlnlaters  as  he 
considers  necessary,  shall  have  the  power 
to  levy  taxee  and  expend  moneys, 

shall  have  the  power  to  summon  and  ad- 
journ the  Conetltueot  Assembly,  and 

do  all  other  things  that  may  be  necessary 
to  give  to  the  people  of  Bangla  Deah  an  or- 
derly and  Just  Oovemment, 

We  the  elected  r^yresentatlves  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Bangla  Desh  do  further  reeolve  that 
In  the  eve  t  of  there  being  no  President  or 
the  President  being  unable  to  enter  upon 
hU  office  or  being  unable  to  exercise  his 
powers  and  duties  due  to  any  reason  what- 
soever, the  Vice-President  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  the  powers,  dutlee,  and  respon- 
sibilities herein  conferred  on  the  President, 

We  further  resolve  that  we  undertake  to 
observe  and  give  effect  to  all  duties  and  ob- 
ligations devolved  upon  us  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  and  by  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

We  farther  resolve  that  this  proclamation 
of  Independence  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
come  Into  effect  since  asth  day  of  March 
1971, 

To  give  effect  to  this  our  resolution,  we 
further  authorize  and  appoint  Prof.  M. 
Tusuf  All,  our  duly  constituted  Potentlart 
to  give  to  the  President  and  Vice-President 
oaths  of  oflloe. 


CHAmO  KAI-SHEK  SPEAKS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CAUPOKITU 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVBS 

Tuesdau.  Jyly  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoao  I  would  like  to  in- 
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aert  a  great  speech  fay  a  great  leader. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  delivered  this  speech 
on  June  15,  1971.  He  comments  on  the 
rampant  tendency  toward  appeasement 
manifesting  itself  in  the  free  world  and 
the  determination  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  case  of  oantaglous  cowardice. 

The  speech  which  appeared  in  the 

Jtme  edition  of  Asian  Outlook  follows: 

StAMn  or  Oua  Nation,  Spnrr  of  Oua 

Pkoplx 

(By  President  Chiang  Kai-shek) 

(editor's  note:  Pcdlowlng  U  the  Bngllah 
language  translation  of  remarks,  entitled 
"The  Stand  of  Our  Nation  and  the  Spirit  of 
Our  People,"  delivered  by  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  June  15,  1971.  to  the  National 
Security  Council. ) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  told  our 
people: 

Within  this  year,  we  shall  faoe  I  dont 
know  how  many  difficulties  and  dangers  nor 
how  much  pcUn.  These  will  test  us  and  try 
us,  and  will  have  to  be  overconoe,  one  after 
another. 

The  ramlMmt  tendency  toward  appease- 
ment has  qparked  voracious  and  spreading 
flames  of  violence,  has  brought  about  the  ebb 
of  moral  strength  and  damped  and  dimmed 
moral  faith  and  legal  principles.  Even  so, 
rlgbteoiisnees  and  Justice  are  still  shining 
In  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Timidity  will  be 
overcome  and  righteousness  and  Justice  will 
emerge  from  flaccid  inaction  and  enter  Into 
a  period  of  vigorous  expansion.  Rights  and 
Justice  may  suffer  momentary  eclipse,  but 
moral  and  legal  principles  wUl  be  adhered 
to  with  firmness  and  never  allowed  to  be 
watered  down  even  fractionally  nor  to  come 
under  the  subjugation  of  the  force  of  evil. 
The  spirit  of  our  race  must  stand  staunch 
and  unshakable  so  that  humankind  may  be 
saved  from  more  holocausts.  Our  confidence 
In  the  Revolution  can  never  be  weakened  by 
hardship  or  humiliation.  Our  people  provide 
a  stabilizing  force  which  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  conceivable  change  in  the  situation. 

If  all  of  us  stand  firm  In  our  conviction 
of  what  Is  right  and  Just  In  accordance  with 
our  principles,  we  shall  have  peace  of  mind 
and  find  solace.  We  shall  be  free  from  anxiety 
and  fear.  Moreover,  danger  and  doubt  will 
give  us  opportunity  to  manifeet  our  con- 
victions of  righteousness  and  Justice,  and 
anxiety  and  pain  will  provide  our  nation  with 
opportunity  for  rebirth.  So  it  may  be  said: 
"Don't  rely  on  the  assumption  that  the  en- 
emy will  not  come"  but  on  the  fact  that  "We 
are  fully  prepared  to  cope  with  the  enemy 
when  he  does  come." 

tmsCATHXD    FSOM    TXSTS,   TBULS 

During  the  last  five  months,  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  sequence  of  adversity.  Insult  and 
sxifferlilg.  But  as  a  result  of  our  total  pre- 
paredness, we  have  been  able  to  emerge  un- 
scathed from  all  these  tests  and  trials. 

In  ancient  times,  the  people  crften  said: 
"Everything  In  the  world  Is  determined  by 
bow  the  people  conduct  themselves,  and  the 
people  should  never  depart  from  noble  as- 
plratlona  because  of  momentary  adversity." 
Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen.  the  Founding  Father  of  the 
Republic,  told  us:  "nEzlstence  ha«  Its  roots 
fixed  In  the  Independent  and  persevering 
spirit  of  the  nation  and  people."  He  also  said : 
"We  must  understand  that  when  a  nation 
suffers  revereea,  tt  can  recuperate  on  Its  own 
resources  In  the  course  of  time.  But  If  a  na- 
tion should  act  as  though  It  were  intimidated 
by  others,  and  not  seek  out  the  means  of 
resistance,  it  would  lose  its  basic  ^)lrlt.  That 
nation  would  not  be  able  to  profit  by  tHe 
opportunity,  even  when  there  was  much  to 
b«  gained." 

Soqae  countries  of  today  are  myopic  and 
lured  by  Immedlata  advantage  to  the  point 
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at  ImtlooaUty  and  the  Ignoring  of  right- 
eousness. These  nations  talk  of  peace  but 
actually  are  engaging  In  aetloos  which  de> 
stroy  peace.  Should  we  be  angered,  dis- 
couraged or  oven  Intlmirtafd  bf  these  na- 
tions and  thereby  depart  from  oar  faith  and 
loee  our  temper,  this  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  failure  to  maintain  firm  the  will  and  do 
no  vlolenoe  to  passionate  nature  and  we 
ahall  be  guilty  of  undermining  with  our  own. 
efforta  our  noble  determination.  If  all  of  us 
can  respect  and  relnvlgorate  ourselves.  U  w» 
can  be  cautious  enough  to  make  sure  that 
our  Judgment  la  sound  and  that  we  are  hold- 
ing firm  to  the  Independent  and  persevering 
spirit  of  our  nation  and  pec^le.  If  we  oaa 
flight  In  terms  of  will,  and  not  In  terms  of 
our  passionate  nature,  then  there  will  be  no 
test  that  we  cannot  pass,  no  difficulty  that 
cannot  be  overcome  and  no  enemy  that  can- 
not be  defeated.  This  shows  that  while  "the 
situation  is  objective  because  other  people 
have  made  It  so,  strength  Is  subjective  be- 
cause It  Is  In  our  hands." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  page  In  the  00- 
year  history  of  our  Revolution  clearly  attests 
that  we  revolutionaries  have  fought  single- 
handedly.  We  have  been  Isolated  In  adver- 
sities and  dUBcultles  and  also  isolated  in  our 
moral  principles  and  sense  of  Justice.  Often 
we  have  been  insulted,  attacked,  plagued 
by  disunity.  Even  so,  we  have  reversed  each 
unfavorable  situation  and  in  the  end  have 
successfully  attained  otu-  objectives. 

Today,  the  Republic  of  China  is  moreover: 

The  first,  the  most  stable  and  the  pivotal 
citadel  of  freedom  In  Asia. 

The  first  nation  of  the  world  to  expoee 
Commurlsm,  the  nation  which  has  persisted 
in  the  termination  of  Chinese  Communist 
crimes  and  the  nation  which  has  made  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  great  iindertak- 
Ings  of  aBtl-Communism. 

A  nation  with  San  Min  Chu  I  (Dr.  Sun's 
Three  Principles  of  the  People)  to  act  as  the 
principal  guideline  for  the  times. 

A  nation  blessed  with  stable  and  organized 
leadership  to  Inspire  strenuous  efforts  of 
Invlgoratlon. 

A  nation  (with  700  million  minds  at  home 
and  abroad)  obsessed  with  burning  dedica- 
tion to  the  struggle  against  Communism  and 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

XOC  CONTBIBTrnON  TO  UrnVKSSAL  PXACX 

Some  people  at  the  world  do  not  under- 
stand even  today  the  immense  contribution 
of  the  Chinese  Revolution  to  the  cauae  of 
universal  peace.  A  number  of  these  people 
have  tnetr  own  q>eclfic  motives.  They  have 
piuposely  ignored  or  distorted  the  alms  of 
the  Revolution  and  have  not  shown  aware- 
ness of  their  past  mistakes.  This  has  led  to 
the  war  and  calamities  which  the  world  now 
faces. 

To  Judge  from  the  history  of  these  60  years 
of  National  Revolution,  we  have  positively 
carried  out  Dr.  Sun's  ♦^»/«M>^g«  to  "aasimie 
the  responsibility  of  the  world  by  helping  the 
weak  and  ralalng  up  the  fallen."  We  are  doing 
what  conscience  dictates  and  have  not  put 
our  conEclenoe  to  shame  in  what  we  have 
done.  Specifically,  we  are  checkmating  the 
Chinese  Communists.  The  destiny  of  Asia 
hinges  on  our  efforts.  No  one  can  take  otir 
place,  change  us  or  shake  us  In  this  vital 
stand.  No  naUon  in  Asia  falls  to  understand 
nor  does  the  free  world  fall  to  recognize  this 
persevering  national  characteristic  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  universale  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  symbolized  in  the  persist- 
ence of  its  struggle.  The  Revolution  of  the 
Republic  of  China  is  not  merely  a  revolution 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  a  .-single 
nation.  The  antl-Communlst  struggle  of  the 
Chinese  race  is  not  merely  an  antl-Commu- 
niat  stniggle  for  the  survival  and  safety  of  a 
single  race.  Our  wisdom,  sincerity  and  deter- 
mination repreaent  the  ultimate  rational 
nutrallty  and  Intelligence  emerging  from  our 
history,  culture  and  Ideology,  and  the  spirit 
of  our  martyrs.  So  long  as  our  vitality  soars 
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liigh  to  become  the  moral  courage  and  right- 
sous  strength  decisively  Involved  in  assuring 
the  world's  security,  can  ttiare  be  anything 
which  we  should  fear  or  be  worried  about  f 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  our  nation 
and  people,  we  have  already  established 
the  principle  that  we  oxirselves  shall  choose 
whether  to  take  action  or  refrain  from  It. 
This  means  that  the  decision  of  action  or 
nonaction  depends  on  our  own  judgment; 
which  will  be  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence and  self-determination.  Expressed 
■imply,  our  principle  Is  that: 

paiMX  OBJKcnvx:  icAiNXJun>  xxcovxaT 

Recovery  of  the  Chinese  mainland  la  our 
prime  objective  and  unceasing  task.  We  can 
never  set  this  aside  in  favor  of  lesser  prob- 
lems. Should  we  commit  such  a  mistake,  we 
would  fall  into  the  Maoist  trap  and  give  the 
Maoists  opportunity  to  escape  their  Inevita- 
ble destiny.  All  the  people  of  this  nation 
must  have  the  single-minded  determination 
to  fight  through  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  and  to  strive  more  fervently  and  with  ut- 
most dedication  to  win  the  final  victory. 

All  of  our  undertakings  are  based  on  belief 
In  freedom  and  justice  and  have  been  entered 
upon  in  accordance  with  sovereignty  and  in- 
ternational law.  We  have  never  been  dis- 
mayed by  adversity.  We  have  never  been 
discouraged  or  daunted  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  easy  gain,  nor  have  we  been  In- 
timidated. All  of  us  must  be  aware  that  when 
we  recover  the  Chinese  mainland,  all  prob- 
lems nuy  be  solved  easily.  Should  we  forget 
our  fundamental  goals  and  give  considera- 
tion only  to  minor  problems,  or  should  we 
loee  our  temper  and  faith,  or  allow  lack  of 
forbearance  in  small  matters  to  detract  us 
from  the  great  pursuit,  then  we  should  not 
succeed,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
leaders  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
doing  their  best  for  the  nation  and  of  those 
who  love  the  people. 

Th  acoompllahment  of  a  revolutionary  task 
Is  never  by  chance.  In  this  stage  of  our  rev- 
olutionary undertakings,  we  cannot  allow 
any  further  mistakes,  no  matter  how  small. 
Nor  can  we  allow  the  emergence  of  a  psy- 
chology of  dependence. 

To  be  considered  as  our  friends  are  thoee 
who  have  fought  the  Maoists  with  actions, 
thoee  who  have  oppoaed  the  Maoists  In  their 
consclencee,  thoee  who  followed  and  worked 
for  the  Maoists  but  later  awakened  to  oppoee 
them,  and  any  and  all  who  oppoee  the  Mao- 
ists. As  I  have  said  before,  our  attitude  is 
that  those  who  are  not  our  enenUes  are  our 
friends. 

Then  this  Is  the  stand  of  our  nation  and 
our  people.  This  is  also  our  sworn  pledge  to 
uphold  responsibility  to  our  history,  to  otir 
culture  and  to  our  nation  and  people. 

Everyone  knows  that  cowardice  Is  but  a 
human  tendency  which  reveals  Itself  in  ex- 
pediency and  indolence.  Yet  when  faced  with 
oppreeslon  and  hiunlliatlon,  even  a  coward 
will  turn  from  turbidity  to  lucidity  and  from 
flaccid  Inaction  to  bold  action.  The  pathway 
of  the  Intematloiua  appeaaers  has  almost 
reached  its  end;  It  la  Impossible  that  In  the 
long  run  they  shall  not  change  direction  and 
turn  back  to  the  right  course. 

All  of  us  know  that  never  in  human  history 
has  an  outlaw  or  pirate  regime  escaped  col- 
lapse and  extermination  when  its  iniquity 
had  reached  a  maximum.  This  is  the  case 
with  a  regime  which  has  resorted  to  power 
struggle,  slaughter,  conspiracy,  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics, infiltration,  subversion  and  violence 
as  its  means  of  existence,  and  especially  so 
when  the  people  under  its  control  are  eager 
to  risk  their  lives  in  attempts  at  defection. 

DON'T  KIND  FIGHTINa  ALONX 

This  present  moment  la  but  the  darkness 
before  the  dawn.  We  do  not  mind  being  the 
only  people  who  still  have  faith  in  antl- 
Communlsm  and  who  still  have  the  courage 
to  persist  In  the  struggle  against  Communism 
and  for  the  cause  of  freedcHn  and  justice. 
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■nus  means  that  in  ourliands  bangs  iu>t  only 
tbs  destiny  of  the  nation,  but  the  security  or 
the  destruction  of  all  mankind. 

"nua  type  of  faith  and  confidence  do  not 
emerge  only  from  my  own  experience  but  are 
shared  in  common  with  all  our  people.  In  a 
brief  period  before  us,  difficulties,  bitter  timee 
and  dangers  inevitably  will  appear  before  ua. 
Some  may  conaider  theae  as  obstructions  or 
catastrophss,  lose  their  faith  and  become 
scq;>tios  and  cowarda.  Yet  thla  aituatlon  will 
not  frustrate  the  true  and  sincere  revolu- 
tionary, who  will  only  consider  that  this  Is 
another  opportunity  to  reach  the  final  goal. 
As  true  and  sincere  revolutionaries,  all  of  us 
shall  strive  more  fervently  in  the  spirit  of 
"laboring  and  suffering  with  the  nation"  and 
"calling  the  people  to  awaken  and  serve  the 
nation."  In  this  time  of  crisis,  we  shall 
achieve  final  sucoees  and  victory  despite 
treachery,  danger  and  dlffloulty. 


CHARLESTON  MONUMENT  TO 
L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesdati,  Jvly  27,  1971 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  dis- 
tinguished American,  Oen.  Mark  CHark, 
has  brought  to  my  attention  a  project 
being  undertaken  by  the  leading  citizens 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  of  which  I  am  sure 
all  Members  of  the  House  will  want  to  be 
aware.  A  committee,  headed  by  General 
Clart:.  is  planning  to  erect  a  monument 
to  our  late  and  beloved  colleague,  L. 
Mendel  Rivers. 

The  monument  will  be  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Rivers  on  a  substantial  but  simple  pedes- 
tal which  will  be  placed  in  a  small  park 
in  the  heart  of  old  Charleston.  Artists 
and  architects  are  already  at  work  aa 
the  project. 

Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  all  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  Gimeral  Assembly  have 
signed  a  statement  attesting  to  the 
"greatness"  of  Mendel  Rivers  and  each 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  monu- 
ment fund. 

I  am  sure  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  want  to  make  their  own  contribu- 
tion. Gifts  can  be  mailed  to  Rivers  Mon- 
ument. Charleston,  S.C.  29401. 

A  copy  of  the  press  release  relating  to 
the  monument  follows: 
MoNxncxNT  To  HoNoa  thx  Latb  OoNoaassacAN 
Rivcaa 

CHAaLBSTON.  S.C,  July  17. — Admirers  of 
the  late  Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivera  of 
South  Carolina  will  erect  here  a  monument 
in  his  honor. 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  preaident  emeritus  of 
The  Citadel,  is  dialrman  of  the  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens  who  will  commission 
the  preparation  of  the  monument,  ensure  its 
proper  placement,  and  raise  the  funda  wlUi 
which  to  underwrite  the  project.  General 
Clark  said,  "Ws  want  aU  who  admired  thla 
great  American  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  monument.  Large  con- 
tributions will  be  welcomed.  However,  we 
hope  for  thousands  upon  thousands  at  small 
donations  from  those  Mendel  affectionately 
oaUed  'My  People'." 

According  to  General  Clark,  the  monument 
will  be  an  exquisite  bust  of  Mr.  Rivers  on  a 
substantial  but  simple  pedestal.  It  will  be 
the  only  monument  in  what  the  General 
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termed  "A  beauttfnl  Httle  park  m  the  heart 
of  Old  Charleston." 

The  park  and  the  monument  will  be  en- 
closed with  handsome  fencing  with  an 
open  gate.  Artists  and  architects  are  already 
at  work  on  the  monuent. 

A  formal  nation-wide  solicitation  of  gifts 
for  the  monument  will  be  made  later  thla 
summer.  In  the  meantime,  donations  of  any 
amount  will  be  welcomed.  Olfti  should  be 
mailed  to  Rivers  Mcmument,  Oharleston.  8.O. 
29401. 

Funds  remaining  after  monument  expenses 
have  been  paid  will  be  plaoed  in  one  c^  the 
scholarships  already  estabUahed  in  msmory 
of  Congreeeman  Rivera. 

Joseph  P.  Riley.  Cbsrleston  businessman, 
is  vice-otiairman  of  the  eommlttee  chaired 
by  General  Clark.  Preaident  Theodore  & 
Stem  of  the  College  of  Charleston  la  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Othier  members  of  the  eom- 
mlttee are  William  Harold  Butt,  Edwanl 
Kronsberg,  Delacy  Shuman,  and  Y.  W.  Scar- 
borough; State  Representative  F.  Julian  Lea- 
mond;  Chairman  of  Charlaston  County 
Council,  Richard  B.  Seabrook;  Dr.  John  A. 
Hamrlck.  preaident  of  the  Baptist  College 
at  Obarieston;  and  Rear  Admiral  Hermaa 
Koaaler.  commandant.  Sixth  Naval  District. 


A  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 
MEDIATION  BOARD 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF  TxmrassKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 

months  I  have  urged  my  colleagues  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  give  serious  attention  to 
some  sort  of  National  Elmergency  Media- 
tion Board,  simply  so  we  may  lock  the 
bam  before  the  horses  are  stolen. 

We  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  our 
lethargy,  almost  dally.  Essential  services 
are  denied  us  by  the  stubbornness  of  both 
management  and  labor,  while  we  wring 
our  hands  tmd  pass  emergency  legisla- 
tion that  sometimes  works  and  more 
often  does  not. 

Rest  assured.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  1972 
will  have  its  share  of  emergencies,  some 
of  which  may  make  those  of  1971  pale 
into  insignificance.  The  time  to  deal  with 
them  is  now,  not  next  year,  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  our  committee  is 
working  on  such  legislation  with  that 
timetable  in  mind. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal  expresses  my 
feeling  precisely,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
ANOTHxa  Rail  Stbikz 

i^^tipnaH  management  in  the  early  days 
often  was  In  the  hands  of  rascals.  They 
fleeced  investors,  gouged  shlppeia  and  dealt 
In  a  hlgb-handed  manner  with  their  work- 
ers. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  that,  the  railroads 
came  under  strict  government  regulation  and 
the  workers  organised  into  militant  unlaus 
to  demand  better  pay  and  working  oondl- 
tlons. 

Today  the  railroads  which  once  had  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  in  transportation  faoe  stUT 
competition  on  the  highways,  the  waterways 
and  the  air  lanes.  Investora  shy  from  ttiem, 
preferring  what  they  consider  better  ilaks 
for  their  money.  But  the  unlona  too  often 
still  are  insisting  upon  working  oasMUtlans 
that  grew  out  of  the  plodding  i 
tlve  era. 
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AnA  M  «  nnilt  Um  n»tton  aov  it  Sme»A 
with  anothor  ttrite  that  tlu«At«ai  to  ahut 
down  the  naUmwlde  rail  network  wlileb  ttlU 
!■  XModMl  to  mor«  the  bulk  of  the  goods  w* 
alliiM. 

The  unlona  defend  the  rule*,  aome  on  the 
grounds  at  safety  and  others  heoatiae  they 
say  they  were  negotiated  and  the  workers 
are  bound  to  abide  by  them. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  about  safety. 
Deterioration  of  rlghU  of  way  In  reocct  years 
has  resulted  In  making  many  of  the  railroads 
dangerous.  That  Is  the  fault  of  management. 
Where  the  unions  demand  action  to  improve 
safety,  they  hare  the  fuU  support  of  the 
public. 

But  the  unions  have  failed  to  Impress  the 
public  with  the  need  for  many  of  theee  old 
rules  even  on  the  grounds  of  safety.  What 
safety  results  from  the  workers  blocking  the 
Introduction  of  walkie-talkie  oommunica- 
tloos  systeme  Iniitead  of  old  flag  and  lantern 
signals?  And  how  does  changing  crews  every 
100  milee  or  so  improve  the  safety? 

And  then  there  are  the  rulee  which  simply 
out  into  railroad  revenues  without  any  |ustl- 
floatlon,  such  as  the  ones  that  require  main- 
tenance of  a  certain  number  of  switching 
crews  in  yards  that  have  lost  their  usefulneas 
because  the  businesses  they  served  have 
moved  away. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  rules  the  public 
cannot  understand  any  more  than  manage- 
ments, seeking  to  modernize  their  operations, 
can  comprehend  them.  And  it  is  the  unions' 
Insistence  upon  them  that  loees  them  the 
support  of  ttt  public  even  when  they  may 
have  a  Justlflable  ocxnplaint  against  their 
employers. 

Surely  even  the  moct  militant  union  mem- 
bers must  recognise  that  aome  of  these  rules 
must  go.  Other  imlons  have  been  able  to 
make  the  adjustment  that  progress  requires, 
why  not  the  railroad  workers? 

But  the  unions  have  not  been  alone  in 
their  resistance  to  change.  Congress  must 
share  some  of  the  blame  for  this  most  recent 
strike  as  well  as  some  abortive  walkouts  in 
recent  months. 

It  has  had  before  it  for  many  months  now 
ssvarat  prtqxisals  for  dealing  in  a  new  way 
with  railway  labor  dilutee  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  are  unable  to  resolve  them- 
selves. It  has  dallied  over  those  propo»»iM. 
postponing  sctlon  from  one  crisis  situation 
to  the  next.  Neither  railway  labor  nor  rail- 
way management  is  enthralled  with  these 
pn^TosalB,  but  neither  has  come  forward  with 
anything  better  than  the  19M  RaUway  Labor 
Act  which  so  clearly  has  proven  to  be  as  anti- 
quated as  the  wood-bumlng  locomotive  and 
the  candy  butcher. 

Sooner  or  later  Congress  will  have  to  face 
up  to  the  problem.  Now  would  be  as  good  a 
time  as  any. 


FEDERATION  OP  AMERICAN  HOS- 
PTTALa  URGES  TIGHTER  DRUG 
CONTROLS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaaoON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
hospital  association  has  called  on  its 
members  to  tighten  procedures  to  guard 
acainst  drug  atnue  within  boepitals  and 
to  provide  c(»itlnulng  education  pro- 
grams for  hospital  personnel  in  the  area 
of  drug  abuse. 

The  Federation  of  American  Hospitals, 
the  national  aasoclatlon  of  investor- 
owned— pn^rieUry— hospitals,  took  this 
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action  at  its  board'  cl  directors  meeting 
held  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  July  17.  1971. 
The  federation  has  established  a  drug 
abuse  committee  and  is  presently  devel- 
oping an  education  program  for  its  mem- 
ber hospitals  as  well  as  exploring  joint 
programs  with  appropriate  Federal 
agoicies  on  the  drug  problem. 

It  is  particularly  urgent  at  this  time  to 
make  sure  that  our  Nation's  medical  and 
hospital  personnel  are  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  the  drug  problem,  particularly 
the  identiflcation  of  addicts.  In  addition 
it  is  imperative  that  health  care  facilities 
take  steps  to  guard  against  laxity  in  con- 
trol of  drug  distribution  within  their 
own  physical  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text 
of  the  resoluticm  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Hospitals  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject: 

RasoLonoiv 

The  Federation  at  American  Hospitals  rec- 
ommends that  each  Member  investor-owned 
hospital  in  the  United  States  sssign  to  a 
representative  of  Its  administrative  staff  the 
responslbiUty  for  controlling  drug  abuse  in 
the  hospital  and  the  education  of  its  staff 
and  all  other  employees  on  the  subject  of 
dnig  abuse. 


PHARMACIST  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


July  28,  1971 


HON.  WILMER  BIIZEU 

OF  NOSTB   CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  Mi/.Ki.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  Robert  Buckner 
Hall,  of  Mocksville,  N.C.,  has  been  named 
North  Carolina  Pharmacist  of  the  Year 
for  1971  by  the  North  Carolina  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Mr.  Hall  received  the  Mortar  and  Pes- 
tie  Award,  symbolic  of  his  outstanding 
achievement,  in  ceremonies  held  July 
14.  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Mocksville.  Presenting  the  award,  given 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Hall's  work  in  the 
fields  of  pharmacy,  education,  and  public 
health,  was  Mr.  B.  Cade  Brooks,  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  State  phar- 
maceutical association. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Bfr.  Hall  for  winning  this 
coveted  award,  and  for  their  benefit.  I 
now  insert  in  the  Record  two  articles 
from  the  Davie  County  Enterprise  Rec- 
ord, one  annoimcing  the  award  and  the 
other  reporting  on  the  awards  cere- 
mony. I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues' 
attentictti: 


RosKST  B.  Haix  To  Bb  HovoaxD  As  Stats 

PlfASliACTST-OF-rm-TKAa 

Robert  Buckner  Hall  of  Mocksville.  who 
waa  named  Pbarmaclst-of-the-Tear  at  the 
1071  oonventlon  of  the  N.O.  Pharmaceutical 
Association  wll  be  honored  at  a  dinner  to 
be  held  in  the  FsllowAlp  HaU  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Mocksville,  July  14  at 
7  pjn.  At  that  time  he  wUl  be  presented 
the  Association's  Mortar-and-Pestle  Award 
in  recognition  of  his  merltortoos  achieve- 
ments In  the  fields  of  pharmacy,  education, 
and  puMle  health.  Mr.  Hall  operate*  Hall 
Drug  Company  of  Mocksville. 

Graduate  of  the  X7NC  School  of  Pharmacy, 
Mr.  RaU  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 


N.C.  Pharmaceutical  Association  since  IMO, 
and  served  as  its  president  in  1061-1963.  Be 
is  Director  and  past  president  of  the  N.O. 
Phannaoeutlcal  Research  Foundation,  Chair> 
man  of  the  Consolidated  Pharmacy  Student 
Loan  Fund;  member  of  the  NO.  Academy 
of  Pharmacy,  and  charter  member  of  the 
Academy  of  General  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  ConsoUdated  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  having  recenUy 
been  elected  for  his  second  term.  He  serves 
on  the  Committee  of  Health  Affairs  which 
encompaaees  UNC  schools  of  Pharmacy,  Den- 
tistry, Public  Health,  Medldne.  and  Nursing. 

Mr.  Hall  Is  a  member  of  the  MoclcsvlUs 
Board  of  Central  Carolina  Bank,  the  Board 
at  Directors  of  Mocksville  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  and  The  Board  of  Davie-Tadkln- 
Wllkee  Health  Department. 

He  has  served  as  a  Jaycee  officer.  Chair- 
man of  Heart  and  Cancer  Fund  Drives,  Di- 
rector of  the  Rowan-Davie  Heart  Association. 
DlrectCH-  of  Mocksville  Rotary  Club,  Member 
of  Davie  Co.  Morehead  Selection  Committee, 
of  the  Girl  Scout  Council  Committee,  of 
Uwharrle  Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  Di- 
rector of  Northwestern  N.C.  Economic  De- 
velopment Commissions. 

He  has  served  as  Trustee  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  and  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Mocksville:  he  is  currently  serving  on  tlie 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Hall  is  married  to  the  former  Sara 
Hope  Fltchett  of  Diinn;  they  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Hope  Fltchett,  and  two  sons,  Robert 
Buckner,  Jr.  and  Carl  Stacy. 

The  July  14th  dinner  program  will  fea- 
ture John  C.  Hood,  Jr.  of  Kinston.  president 
at  the  N.C.  Pharmaceutical  Association,  who 
will  preside.  The  Invocation  will  be  brought 
by  Mr.  Hall's  minister,  the  Reverend  Charles 
Bullock.  Other  speakers  for  the  evening  in- 
clude D.  J.  Mando,  Mayor  of  MocksvUle;  Dr. 
George  P.  Hager,  Dean  of  the  UNC  School  of 
Pharmacy,  Chapel  Hill;  W.  Dorsey  Welsh, 
Washington,  Past-President  of  the  N.C. 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  B.  Cade  Brooks, 
Fayetteville,  immediate  past-president  of  the 
NCPhA  will  preeent  the  award. 

Guests  will  Include  members  of  the  HsU 
famUy  and  pharmacy  leaders  and  friends 
from  over  the  state.  Represented  will  be  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Pharmaceutical  Research  Foundation. 
The  Traveling  Men's  Auxiliary  and  the 
Woman'a  AuxlUary  of  the  N.C.  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 

Former  recipients  of  the  Mortar-and- 
Peetle  Award  will  be  among  the  guests,  ss 
well  sa  a  number  of  past-presidents  of  the 
N.C.  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  dinner  will  be  open  to  the  general 
pubUc  and  anyone  who  would  like  to  attend 
is  cordially  Invited.  Local  reeervatlons  msy 
be  made  by  calling  Sue  Short  at  the  Davie 
County  Enterprise-Record,  Mocksville,  phone 
634-aiaO. 

RosBBT  B.  Hall  Honosed  at  Local  Dinnxs 

Robert  Buckner  Hall  of  Mocksville  was 
honored  last  Wednesday  night  as  the  North 
Carolina  Pbarmadst  of  the  Tear. 

More  than  300  persons  attended  the  buffet 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  N.C.  Pharmaceutical 
AssocUtlon  that  was  highlighted  by  the 
ptesentation  of  the  Mortar-and-Pestle  Award 
to  Mr.  Hall. 

John  C.  Hood.  Jr.,  Presldsnt  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association,  pre- 
sided. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bullock,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Mocksville. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  HaU  were  given  by  Mayor 
D.  J.  Mando  of  Mocksville  who  enumerated 
past  and  present  aooompllshments  of  BIr. 
EUl  as  pertained  to  Mocksville. 

W.  Dorsey  Welch,  of  Washington,  a  past- 
president  of  the  association,  outlined  the  ac- 
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oompllshments  of  Mr.  Hiall  In  bla  service  to 
the  N.O.  Pharmaoeutloal  Association  stress- 
ing that  he  had  done  things  not  to  seek  rec- 
ognition but  for  the  good  it  would  do  the 
association  and  others. 

George  P.  Hager,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  UNC-CH,  pointed  out  that  as  a 
student  at  UNC,  Bob  not  only  learned  to  be 
a  good  pharmacist  but  also  a  good  leader. 

"In  tils  work  with  the  state  association  and 
as  a  trustee  of  the  university.  Bob  is  not  only 
able  to  define  the  problems  but  actively 
worka  for  their  solutions.  His  wcvks  conform 
sdth  his  words",  said  Dr.  Hager. 
'The  presentation  of  the  award  was  made 
by  B.  Cade  Brooks  of  Fayetteville,  immediate 
past-president  of  the  N.C.  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

*  The  Mortar-and-Pestle  Award  is  presented 
annually  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
fltids  of  pharmacy,  public  health,  education 
and  welfare. 

Three  other  state  winners  in  other  fields 
from  Mocksville  were  recognized: 

Miss  Jo  Cooley  as  the  "N.C.  Handicapped 
Woman  of  the  Year." 

Dr.  Clyde  Young  as  a  former  "Veterinarian 
of  the  Year." 

Dr.  Ramey  F.  Kemp  as  a  former  "Chlro* 
praetor  of  the  Year." 

W.  J.  Smith.  Executive  Director  of  the  N.C. 
Pharmaoeutleal  Association,  read  meesages  of 
congratulations  from  Dr.  William  Friday, 
President  of  the  University  of  N.C,  and 
George  Watts  Hill,  President  of  Central  Caro- 
lina Bank  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  UNO-OH. 

The  career  highlights  ot  Mr.  Hall  are  as 
follows: 

A  native  of  Wayne  County  and  resident 
of  MocksvUle  since  early  youth;  education  in 
the  MocksvUle  Schools  and  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Member  of  Phi  Delta  Chi 
Fraternity. 

Returned  to  work  with  his  father  at  Hall 
Drug  Company  upon  graduation  and  Is  now 
owner  and  ot>erator  of  the  pharmacy. 

Served  in  the  Army  Air  Force  during  World 
Warn. 

In  his  community  he  has  served  as  secre- 
tary and  vice-president  of  the  Jaycees; 
Chairman  of  Hesirt  Fund  Drive;  Director  of 
the  Rowan-Davie  Heart  Association;  Director 
of  MocksvUle  Rotary  Club;  Member  Davie 
County  Morehead  Selection  Committee;  On 
committees  of  the  area  Girl  Scout  CouncU 
and  Uwharrle  CouncU  for  the  Boy  Scouts; 
Director  of  Northwestern  North  Carolina 
Economic  Development  Commission.  He  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  MocksvUle  Savings 
and  Loan,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Davle-Yadkln-WUkes  Health  Department. 

In  the  First  Biq>tist  Church  he  has  served 
as  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Deacons  as  well  as  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood; he  Is  currently  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Finance  ConuzUtteee. 

Mr.  HaU  is  past-president  ot  the  North 
Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the 
North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Research 
Foundation.  He  continues  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foundation.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Consolidated  Pharmacy 
Student  Loan  Fund;  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Pharmacy,  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  Academy  of  General  PracUoe  of  Phar- 
macy. 

He  was  recently  elected  for  a  ssoond  term 
as  Trustee  of  the  ConsoUdated  University  of 
North  Carcdina  and  servea  on  the  Committee 
on  Health  Affairs  which  enoompasses  Schools 
of  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  Public  Health,  Medi- 
cine, and  Nursing. 

Mr.  Hall  is  married  to  the  fonner  Sara  Hope 
Fltchett  of  Duim;  they  have  a  daughter,  Hope 
Fltchett,  and  two  soiu,  Robert  Buckner,  Jr. 
and  Carl  Stacy. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
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HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP  wrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  last  6  years  have  proven  that  the 
imwarranted  and  ill-conceived  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1965,  and  the  18-month 
military  occupation  which  followed,  waa 
a  tragic  mistake  of  the  greatest  propor- 
tions. The  chaos,  corruption,  political  in- 
stability, social  and  economic  disloca- 
tions which  have  ensuMl  are  almost  im- 
possible to  describe.  The  suppression  of 
civil  liberties,  the  stifling  ot  the  voices  of 
constructive  dissent,  intrigues,  deaths, 
and  disi^Tpearance  are  occurring  in  the 
classic  manner  of  a  dictatorial  regime. 
It  is  reported  that,  in  recent  years,  more 
political  murders  have  occurred  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  than  in  any  com- 
parable period  during  Itujillo's  dictator- 
ship. In  1970  alcuie  there  were  some  186 
poUtical  murders  and  30  imexplained  dis- 
appearances. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  the  noted  Latin  American 
authority,  Norman  Oall,  has  reviewed 
two  books  relating  to  the  UJS.  interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  RepnUlc  and  its 
aftermath.  Moreover,  Mr.  Gall  presents  a 
very  penetrating  and  well-documented 
study  of  the  current  reign  of  terror  in  this 
Caribbean  Republic  and  the  complicity  of 
certain  U.S.  personnel  in  some  of  the 
events  connected  with  it. 

A  particularly  frightening  feature  of 
this  terrorism  is  the  fact  tiiat  many  of 
the  victims  are  the  poor,  repressed  in- 
habitants of  Santo  DcMiiingc's  barrios. 
Furthermore,  the  executions  and  other 
acts  of  terrorism  are  frequently  con- 
ducted by  roving,  paramilitary  "death 
squads"  organized  by  the  armed  forces 
and  the  police— organizations  receiving 
U.S.  training  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Gall 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  in 
bringing  this  situation  into  focus  and  In 
revealing  to  the  public  facts  which  have 
been  hidden  too  long.  His  well-written 
and  perceptive  essay  luid  review  should 
be  given  our  fullest  and  most  careful  con- 
sideration-H^articularly  as  w^  will  soon 
be  acting  upon  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  I  present  it  herewith  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  oar  col- 
leagues'attention: 

Santo  Dominoo:  Trx  Politics  ov  Tnsoa 
(By  VorvoMa  OaU) 

We  know  that  many  who  are  now  in  revolt 
do  not  seek  a  Communist  tyranny.  We  think 
it's  tragic  Indeed  that  their  high  motives  have 
been  misused  by  a  smaU  band  of  conspirators 
who  receive  their  directions  from  abroad.  ^> 
those  who  fight  only  for  liberty  and  Justlee 
and  progress,  I  want  to  join  In  .  .  .  appealing 
to  you  tonight  to  lay  down  your  arms  and  to 
assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  to  fMr.  lb* 
road  Is  open  to  you  to  share  In  btiUdlag  a 
Dominican  Demooraoy  and  w*  In  Amarloa  are 
ready  and  anxious  and  wQllng  to  help  you. 
— ^Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  May  2,  1966. 


President  Johnson's  mUitary  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Reputdic  in  1966  was  as 
momentous  as  it  was  cruel  and  polttteally 
mistaken.  We  can  see  it,  along  with  our  en- 
largement of  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  aame 
year,  as  part  of  a  disastrous  expansion  of  the 
powers  at  the  American  Presidency  and  at  Its 
sense  of  "global  rssponaiblUtiss."  Whan  a 
force  of  23,000  US  troops  landed  in  Santo 
Domingo  In  May  to  reverse  the  course  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  dvU  war  they  served  to  rescue 
a  repressive  mlUtary  astabUshment  from  an 
apparently  suooeesful  popular  revcdt  that  waa 
trying  to  restore  constitutional  rule.  Wa  can 
now  see  that  the  high  priority  the  US  gave  to 
social  progress  in  Latin  America,  an  idea  im- 
plicit in  the  Alllanoe  for  Progreaa.  has  been 
replaced  by  what  I4>pears  to  be  an  expanding 
and  recurrent  pattern  of  control  by  terror. 

Professor  Jerome  Slater's  poUtioal  study  of 
the  1966  intervention  and  the  etghteen- 
month  US  mlUtary  occupation  that  f  oUowed 
Is  derived  from  his  \ise,  on  a  not-for-attilbu- 
tion  basis,  of  "a  great  number  at  papers, 
memoirs,  and  documents  which  ars  not  now 
in  the  pubUc  domain,"  as  wtfl  as  off-the- 
record  Interviews  with  US  and  OA8  officials. 
However,  aU  this  new  material  adds  Uttle  or 
no  support  to  the  official  rationale  for  the 
intervention — that  the  Dominican  Repuhllo 
was  at  the  brink  of  a  possible  Communist 
takeover.  Instead  It  provides  further  evldnwe 
of  double-deaUng  and  cruelty  after  the  US 
troope  were  sent  in. 

Beca\ise  he  reliee  so  much  on  classtfled  of- 
ficial documents,  and  because  of  his  other- 
wise limited  knowledge  of  Dominican  affairs. 
Slater  tends  at  times  to  bend  over  backward 
to  give  credence  and  legitimacy  to  the  official 
US  view  In  a  numlier  of,  at  beet,  highly  doubt- 
ful instances.  Neverthelees,  he  concludes 
that  although  "there  was  some  rtsk  that  out 
of  an  tmcontroUable  revolutionary  upheaval 
Castrolte  forces  might  emerge  vlct(Vious  .  .  . 
the  risk  was  not  yet  sufficiently  great  to 
justify  the  predictably  enormous  political 
and  moral  costs  that  ths  intervention  en- 
taUed." 

The  effect  of  the  Intervention  was  to  re- 
store to  power  in  Santo  Domingo  the  poUUcal 
apparatchiks  ot  the  long  and  brutal  dloUtor- 
ship  of  Bsfael  Leonldas  TruJUlo  (1930-61). 
Of  the  costs  Slater  writes  at  the  end  of  hla 
book: 

.  .  the  steadUy  worsening  pOUtioal  ter- 
rorism .  .  .  haa  recently  [19701  reached  crista 
proportions.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  a 
political  murder,  a  "suicide"  of  a  jailed  po- 
UUcal prisoner,  the  disappearance  of  a  po- 
Utical activist,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  ease  of 
poUce  harassment  of  the  poUtical  opposition. 
Most  of  the  victims  are  Communists  or  Cas- 
trolte radicals.  PRD  activists  [of  ez-Presldent 
Juan  Boech's  PartiOo  RevolueUjnario  Domin- 
icano],  or  former  constitutionalists,  although 
recently  even  antl-Balaguerlsts  on  the  right 
have  been  attacked. 

"WhUe  there  has  been  a  rise  in  leftist 
counter-terror,  with  machine-gunnings  of 
Isolated  police  and  aoldiers  Increasingly  com- 
mon, the  main  culprits  appear  to  be  unre- 
generates  in  the  poUce  and,  to  a  leaaer  ex- 
tent, the  armed  forces.  It  is  not  dear  vdiat 
I  President  Joaquin]  Balaguer's  rde  is  in 
thtu,  hut  although  he  has  condemned  what 
he  '^H'  the  "uncontrollable  foroes"  behind 
the  violence  and  on  several  occasions  haa 
shaken  up  the  poUoe  leadership,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  among  moderate  Domini- 
cans that  he  is  encouraging  the  rightist  ter- 
rorism or,  at  best,  has  been  Inadequate  in  his 
response  to  it." 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  more  po- 
Utioal murders  in  the  Domlnloan  Bepublio 
than  In  any  oompaiahle  period  during  Tru- 
JiUo'a  dlctatorthlp.  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  taign  of  terror  that  foUowed  the  swiftly 
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cruabad  Iht— Ion  (torn  CuIm  In  UMB,  oc^a- 
lUaMI  by  rUM  OMtiu.'  Tb*  Santo  Domlnco 
nmwtptpm  El  MaetomMl  last  Deecmbw  SO  HUmI 
a  paca  and  a  haU  of  nawsprlnt  vlth  tba  de- 
talla  «f  laa  poUtlcal  murdera  and  thirty  dl»- 
duzlnc  1970.*  The  Domlnlflan 
I  tba  currant  wava  of  poUtleal 
kUUnfla  in  Ouatataala  (aaa  my  'Vaucbtar  In 
Onatemala."  HYB,  May  ao,  1971)  in  that  tba 
paramilitary  daath  sqtiada  ara  oataalaad  by 
tba  armad  toicaa  and  poUoa,  vbleb  In  botb 
caaaa  orar  tba  yaara  bava  baan  glvan  baavy 
ns  matarlal  and  advlacvy  aupport.  Tba  daatb 
aquads  tbamaalvaa  ara  partly  ciompoaad  of 
dafaeton  trom  rarolutloiiary  poUtloal  tao- 
tlona. 

Itia  pollttoal  tarrortam  In  Santo  Domingo, 
bowarar,  aawnn  now  to  ba  dlrectad  not  ao 
miudi  agalnat  well-known  polltldana,  aa  la 
ttia  eaaa  in  Ouatonala.  Bather  tt  la  uaad  to 
oontrai  the  Santo  Domingo  slum  population, 
wbleh  waa  tba  main  foroa  that  dafaatad  tba 
Dnmtntcan  mttltary  In  tba  1988  ravolutton. 
lb  ttia  prollfMatlng  ramabackle  alums  and 
aquattar  aattlaaaanta  tbait  apraad  northward 
ftom  the  aoetattt  elrarobaa  and  plaaaa  of 
downtown  Santo  Domingo,  thara  la  contin- 
ual patrolling  by  unlformad  military  and 
poUee  unlta,  aa  wall  as  by  platnelotbaa 
aganta  on  motw  acootara.  Sacb  barrto  baa 
been  Inflltratad  by  government  intalllgenoe 
organlaatlona.  (Moreover ,  many  taxi  <]jlverB 
an  police  agents,  Ilka  Haiti's  Ton-Ton  Ma- 
ooutea.)  Since  much  of  the  killing  seems  to 
be  dona  almoet  oaprlolouBly  by  these  patrols,* 
the  affect  of  the  tarror  has  beast  an  unde- 
elarad.  all-nlgbt  ourtsw  In  the  slums. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Santo  Docnlngo  I  found 
that,  owing  to  the  general  fear  of  assassina- 
tion, heavily  populated  slnm  areas  of  the  old 
rebel  acme,  whuae  Intense  street  life  In  the 
past  reaembled  New  York's  Potty-aacond 
Street  or  7>akyo'8  Toahlwara  district,  ware 
virtually  deeertad  after  8  PJd.  Although 
thaaa  killings  have  aroused  little  In  the  way 
at  active  popular  resistance,  a  twenty-four- 
bour  general  strike  was  called  last  Novem- 
ber. The  outlying  barrio  of  Loe  Mlnaa— a 
heavily  PRD  slum  which  was  Invaded  by 
aquatters  after  the  Trujlllo  assassination  In 
1961  and  which  today  has  more  than  100,000 
Inhabitants — was  shut  down  after  six  rea- 
Identa  of  the  banio  were  murdered  within  a 
week.  According  to  one  feeble  old  man  In 
the  barrio  wbo  was  quaatloned  by  a  re- 
porter at  the  time.  "The  situation  had  got- 
ten Bo  bad  in  Loe  Mlnsa  that  the  men  felt 
compelled  to  stay  at  home  and  send  the 
women  out  to  find  the  day's  sxutenance,  be- 
cause their  Uvea  were  not  worth  a  piece  of 
rotten  fruit."  * 

The  night  before  Loa  Mlnas  was  shut 
down.  President  Balaguer,  a  crafty  and  te- 
nacious political  manauverer  who  was  Trujll- 
10*8  last  puppet  president,  told  a  press  confer- 
ence at  the  National  Palace  that  the  strike 
at  Los  Mlnas — 

"...  Is  Illogical  and  absurd  because  what 
the  dtlaenry  should  do  is  . .  .  associate  Itself 
with  the  autborltlas  to  counteract  the  ter- 
rorlam.  As  I  have  said  many  tUnea.  this  Is 
a  fight  In  which  all  sectors  of  society  should 
participate  Por  if  an  exact  version  of  each 
deed  could  reach  me  and  the  Government, 
one  could  establish  reqxmslbnity  more  easUy 
and  the  Oovemment  could  pimlsh  these  acts 
of  terror. 

"I  have  denounced  tbe  Irregularities  inside 
the  police,  and  I  have  cdflded  to  many  per- 
sons the  purification  of  the  police.*  So  far 
this  has  not  been  achieved  and  I  comoletely 
agree  with  the  editorial  In  today's  (news- 
paper) LiMtin  DioTlo  about  this:  the  Imperi- 
ous need  to  purify  the  police,  so  that  Its 
servleea  are  elBclent  and  to  end  ttaeee  crim- 
inal acts  that  are  filling  the  country  with 
blood."* 

Poimeal  aaaaaalnatlena  cotiMnnad  ataadUy 
for  four  years  after  1906.  when,  with  T78  oc- 
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cupatkm  foroaa  still  la'tba  oowntry, : 
was  elected  to  his  first  four-year  term.  In 
1970,  during  Balaguer's  campaign  for  re- 
election, tbe  terror  sharply  Increased.  A  great 
many  voters  abstttlnad  from  this  deetlon  after 
the  Dominican  oonatltutlon  had  been 
changed  to  allow  Balaguer  to  run  for  a  sec- 
ond consecutive  term.  Then.  In  the  last  aiz 
months  of  1970,  after  Balaguer  had  begun 
his  second  term  of  oOea.  new  plans  for  po- 
lice action  ware  circulated  among  the  In- 
telligence and  security  agendsa  of  the  Do- 
minican government,  which  are  honeyoombed 
with  officers  of  Itullllo's  old  secret  p^loe,  the 
SIM  (3ervMo  de  tnttUg^neU  Mttttm).  Theae 
plans  ware  the  baala  for  the  moat  luttalnad 
and  enveloping  system  of  tarror  alnee  tbe 
faU  of  the  Trujlllo  dlctatoratalp. 

Tbe  bead  ot  the  Dapartmant  of  Intelli- 
gence of  the  National  Palace  Is  Manuel  A. 
Peres  Sosa,  former  chief  of  the  SIM.  On 
August  a,  1970.  Peres  Sosa  received  a  letter 
of  resignation  from  one  of  his  subordinates, 
Miguel  A.  Peres  Aybar,  who  explained  that  "I 
have  taken  this  step  so  as  not  to  lend  myself 
to  the  events  that  I  understand  will  occur 
and  will  do  great  Injury  to  the  Supreme 
Govamment."  On  tba  aame  date  Peres  Aybar 
alao  wrote  Balaguer  that  "I  have  decided  to 
realgn  because  I  am  your  friend  and  because 
the  plana  of  the  Department  of  Intelligence 
are  dlaastrous  for  your  labor  of  Oovemment, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  accomplice  to  tbe 
murder  of  men  wbo  ara  gctng  to  be  aaaaaal- 
nated  without  any  cause." 

A  few  monthB  ago  a  new  kind  of  terrorist 
organization  was  organised  by  the  police. 
Known  as  La  BanOa,  It  is  made  up  mainly  of 
former  members  of  the  Maoist  Movtmiento 
Popular  Dominiomto  (MPD) .  the  moat  mili- 
tant party  of  the  DomlxUcan  left,  which  last 
year  tried  to  form  a  United  VtonX  at  all  po- 
litical factions — Including  dlsaldanta  on  tbe 
extreme  right — to  oppoae  Balaguer's  re-tf  ac- 
tion. The  MPD  Is  said  to  have  oarrlad  out 
the  kidnapping.  In  March,  1970,  of  Lt.  Col. 
Donald  J.  Crowley,  the  US  air  attache  In 
Santo  Domingo,  by  the  "Unified  Antlreelec- 
tlon  Command."  Crowley  waa  exchanged 
within  alzty  hours  for  twenty  Dominican  po- 
litical prlaooara,  the  moat  prominent  of  whom 
was  the  MPD  Secretary-Oeneral  Blaxlmlllano 
Gomes,  who  were  fiown  Into  exile.  Since 
then  most  of  the  principal  MPD  leaders  have 
been  gunned  down  by  the  police,  and  Gomes 
himself  died  of  gas  poisoning  last  month 
In  Brussels  under  mysterious  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  many  MPD  youths  have  been 
arrested  and  pressured  Into  Joining  the  po- 
lice terrorist  bands.  On  April  ao,  1971,  six 
youths  who  said  they  were  members  of  a 
terrorist  organisation  called  JonentuA  Demo- 
erotica  Beformista  AnticommunUta  were 
granted  political  asylum  In  the  Mexican  em- 
bassy m  Santo  Domingo.  All  but  one  of  them 
were  age  eighteen  or  younger.  Before  taking 
refuge  In  the  embassy  they  laauad  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  saying  that  they  had  been 
recruited  by  the  pcAlce  after  they  were  ar- 
rested and  accused  of  "a  series  of  deeds  that 
we  did  not  eommlt."  They  Identified  the 
leader  of  the  terrorist  bands  as  PoUoe  Lt. 
Oscar  Nufies  Pefia,  who  they  said  was  a  body- 
guard of  Oen.  Peres  y  Peres,  the  police  chief. 
"In  this  way,"  tbe  youths  said,  "they  [the 
police]  want  to  get  their  hooks  Into  many 
revolutionary  militants."  Iliey  said  tbe  police 
told  them  that  "this  U  a  declared  war 
against  the  Communist.  The  bands  will  be 
organlied  In  all  the  barrloa  of  the  capital 
and  what  baa  been  dona  ao  far  is  an  experi- 
ment to  a«y.llmatlae  public  opinion."  Accord- 
ing to  their  ataiement.  tba  group  was  given 
three  Thompaon  machine  guns  and  a  car  to 
carry  out  Its  assignment  In  tbe  "April  Plan" 
which  was  dratted  by  the  police.' 

On  June  7.  another  member  of  La  Bmda, 
Fernando  Aquino  Mateo,  also  known  as  Sierra 
y  Sierra,  obtained  asylum  in  the  Mexican 
embassy.  Before  he  entered  the  embassy 
Sierra  y  Sierra  said  In  an  Interview  that  he 


had  been  jailed  several  times  after  fighting 
on  the  constitutionalist  side  In  the  1946 
revolution,  and  had  been  beaten  up  In  Jail  so 
many  times  that  he  finaUy  agreed  to  become 
a  trustee  at  La  Victoria  prison,  where,  be 
said,  he  beat  and  tortured  other  Inmatea.  He 
also  said  he  witnessed  the  death  by  heating 
of  Oliver  Daniel  Mendas  Guzman,  twenty, 
whom  Police  Chief  Peres  y  Peres  aald  had 
eaeaped  from  Jail  on  May  6.  The  dead  youth 
was  taken  from  Jail  In  a  sack  by  a  police 
oolonel.  Sierra  y  Sierra  recalled,  "I  Imsglna 
that  they  threw  him  Into  the  sea.  because  I 
have  not  read  In  the  press  that  his  body  ap- 
peared anywhere." 

He  explained  that  he  had  Joined  La  Banda 
after  his  release  from  Jail,  May  19,  and  had 
sought  diplomatic  asylum  because  he  had 
been  ordered  by  Police  Lt.  Nufies  Pefia  to  kin 
WtUx  Alburquerque.  the  PRD  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  taxi  drivers'  union  UNACHOSDf, 
and  Radhames  Gomes,  the  managing  editor 
of  Kl  Nacional.  Before  obtaining  asylum  Sier- 
ra y  Sierra  had  lived  In  a  squatter  settlement 
called  Katanga,  next  to  Loe  Mlnas.  One  of 
his  last  acts  as  a  member  of  La  Banda,  be 
said,  was  to  arrest  Juan  Almonte,  the  PRD 
leader  of  Los  Mlnas,  under  orders  of  a  pcdlce 
sergeant  who  said  that  "If  nobody  sees  us 
take  him  prisoner,  we  should  kill  him."  ■ 

Almonte  had  recently  made  a  series  of  ac- 
cusations of  corruption  in  the  operations  of 
the  national  lottery,  and  had  won  an  election 
held  by  the  union  of  lottery  ticket  sellen — 
certified  by  the  lAhor  Ministry.  He  bad,  how- 
ever, been  stopped  at  gunpoint  by  the  old 
union  leadership  from  taking  over  the  union 
headquarters.  In  an  Interview  shortly  before 
bis  arrest,  Almonte  told  me :  "The  violence  In 
theee  barrlae  is  such  that  even  police  ser* 
geants  and  corporals  have  been  killed  for 
having  become  too  close  to  the  PRD.  We  wW 
have  a  revolution  soon  more  violent  than  be- 
f<u'e.  Last  time  [In  19051  we  routed  the  army 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  tt  happens 
again  It  will  take  lees  time." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  youths 
who  obtained  asylum  in  the  Mexican  em- 
bassy, the  police  agents  who  organized  la 
Banda  were  also  Involved  in  one  of  the  most 
sordid  political  crimes  in  recent  Dominican 
hlattay,  tbe  kldnap-murder  of  Santiago  Man- 
uel Hernandez,  nineteen,  a  former  MPD 
member  also  known  as  MangA  who  bad  been 
sought  by  the  police  for  several  weeks.  Young 
Hernandes  was  shot  and  critically  wounded 
Inside  his  father's  slum  shack  by  two  police 
undercover  agents  on  March  M.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  Baster  Sunday,  the  day  before  he 
waa  to  undergo  surgery,  he  was  kidnapped 
from  bis  hospital  bed  by  police  agents  and 
was  found  dead  the  next  morning  in  a  road- 
side canefltid  near  the  town  of  San  Pedro  de 
Maoorls,  some  forty  miles  away. 

As  described  to  me  In  Interviews  by  his 
mother  and  his  pariah  prleet,  a  Cuban  Jesuit 
named  Tomis  Marrero,  the  convalescence  of 
MangA  was  a  lurid  nightmare  that  moved 
Inexorably  toward  death.  His  mother.  Sra. 
Mercedes  Hernandes  de  Prlas,  told  me  that 
when  her  critically  wotuided  son  was  brought 
to  the  Hospital  Padre  Bellini  in  downtown 
Santo  Domingo  no  blood  could  be  found  for 
a  transfusion,  stnoe  the  local  blood  banks 
said  they  had  no  blood  for  a  wounded  man 
until  they  got  a  police  order  to  supply  it.  The 
emergency  operation  to  prolong  the  life  of 
Mang&  waa  performed — with  police  In  the 
operating  room — by  recycling  the  blood  hem- 
orrhaging from  tbe  patient's  body  Into  a 
bottle  aixd  injecting  it  back  Into  blm.  Aftsr 
his  recovery,  police  g\iards  were  stationed 
with  machine  guns  inside  tbe  ward,  and  for- 
bade the  boy  to  apeak  with  anyone. 

According  to  his  mother,  Hernandes  was 
visited  every  day  by  two  police  plalndothea- 
men  who  atood  at  the  foot  of  tbe  boapttal 
bed  and  aaked  bow  he  was  getting  on;  she 
said  her  son  whispered  to  her  after  one  of 
theee  visits  that  tbey  were  the  two  men  who 
shot  blm  on  March  30.  Late  each  night  tbe 
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poUce  would  turn  on  all  the  ll^ta  in  tbe 
^rard  and  aaarch  the  boy's  bed,  on  one  occa- 
sion disconnecting  the  rubber  tube  through 
which  noxious  fluids  were  being  drained  from 
his  body.  When  Father  Marrero,  who  was  tak- 
ing turns  with  members  of  the  family  In 
all-night  bedside  vlglla,  protested  to  tbe 
policemen,  tbe  priest  was  bcured  from  the 
hospital  from  then  on.  A  few  days  later  tbe 
boy's  mother  overheard  the  police  guards 
say,  "We're  going  to  lynch  this  dog." 

At  7  PM,  on  April  11,  four  men  entered  the 
hoq>ltaI  \vard  with  Btockmgs  over  their  heads 
and  handkerehlefis  coveting  their  facea.  Tbey 
announced  that  "we  are  from  the  party  and 
we  have  come  to  liberate  you,"  but  tbe 
boy  said.  "I  have  no  party,"  and  pleaded 
with  his  mother  not  to  let  him  go.  As  the 
men  were  leaving  the  ward  with  her  son,  the 
mother  saw  that  beneath  thrtr  hoq>ltal 
smocks  they  wore  gray  police  trousers  and 
black  police  boots.  A  few  days  after  the 
boy's  body  was  found.  President  Balaguer 
attributed  the  murder  to  "a  struggle  be- 
tween two  organlzatloDs  of  the  extreme 
Left." » 

The  story  of  MangA's  death  was  first  told 
to  me  by  Father  Marrero,  whom  I  have 
known  since  the  1966  revolution,  having 
slept  In  his  church  in  the  rebel  eone  while 
Interviewing  some  of  the  people  who  fought 
on  the  constitutionalist  side.  He  was  one  of 
some  twenty  Cuban  and  Spanish  Jesuits  who 
came  to  the  Dominican  Republic  from  Cuba 
In  1961 — after  natlonallaatlon  that  year  of 
the  Jesuit  Colegio  BeUn  In  Havana,  where 
Fidel  Castro  studied  as  a  boy.  Theee  prieets 
have  performed  remarluble  work  In  leading 
the  aggiornamento  of  the  Dominican  church, 
drafting  the  principal  <diurch  dociunents,  or- 
ganizing oooperatlves,  literacy  campaigns, 
peasant  leagues,  and  the  new  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Mater  et  Maglstra  In  Santiago,  and 
earning  the  enmity  of  rlghtwlng  elements  of 
Donalnlcan  society. 

During  the  revtdutlon  I  met  another 
Cuban  Jesuit,  Job6  Moreno,  author  of  Barrioa 
In  Amu:  Revolution  in  Santo  Domingo,  who 
was  working  with  Father  Marrero  at  the 
San  Miguel  Church,  running  an  improvised 
medical  clinic  and  distributing  surplus  food. 
The  food  was  sent  by  the  Americans  across 
the  cease-fire  lines,  while  negotiations  were 
dragging  on,  but  In  bcu^y  sufllclent  quan- 
tities to  avoid  panic  and  starvation  among 
what  became  eesentlally  a  captive  popu- 
lation. 

Joa6  Moreno  has  since  left  the  priesthood 
and  Is  now  teaching  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh's  Center  for  Latin 
American  Studies.  His  account  of  life  Inside 
the  rebel  zone  during  the  1965  civil  war — 
he  was  doing  field  research  tar  his  doctorate 
in  sociology  at  Cornell  when  the  revolution 
broke  out — is  written  with  more  intimate 
knowledge  and  greater  precision  than  any 
other  study  of  the  Insurrection  I  have  seen. 
Moreno's  Is  the  first  objective,  detailed,  and 
plausible  analysis  available  anywhere  of  the 
real  Castroite-OommunlEt  strength  In  the 
constitutionalist  camp.  He  shows  that  their 
forces  were  limited  to  a  few  well-armed  and 
well-dlsclpUned  comandot  ot  resistance 
fighters  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Caatrolte  June  I4th  Movement.  But 
these  were  only  a  few  groupe  among  a  g^eat 
many  others.  As  Moreno  describes  the 
process: 

"A  training  school  was  set  up  In  which 
navy  frogmen  trained  the  civilians  In  ur- 
ban guerrilla  tactics.  To  maintain  the  mo- 
rale of  the  rebel  organization,  |Col.  Ram6n] 
Montes  Arache  (the  frogmen's  commander 
and  the  rebel  defense  minister]  and  other 
omcers  agreed  to  let  the  civilians  organize 
themselves  Into  commando  (neighborhood 
militia]  units.  Montes  Arache  realized  that 
his  Job  was  to  coordinate  these  units  scat- 
tered all  over  the  dty  and  to  give  them  lead- 
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ersblp  together  with  loglstlo  and  atrateglo 
support  Thus,  tbe  commandos,  wbloh  bad 
originally  started  aa  a  means  of  aalf-i»otao- 
tlon  and  an  ezpraaalon  of  solidarity  among 
members  of  Infcnmal  groups,  became  tbe 
most  powerful  Instrument  In  tbe  bands  of 
the  rebels.  By  tbe  end  of  May  there  were  In 
the  city  117  commando  poets  in  which  6,000 
men  lived,  ate  and  alept  together.  .  .  . 

"On  the  one  hand.  Informal  groupa  of  peo- 
ple from  the  barrio,  groupa  of  friends  and 
relatives  from  the  community,  or  gangs  ot 
"tigers"  [teen-age  street  gangs]  evolved  In- 
to commandos  such  as  San  Miguel,  Pedro 
Mena,  PichlrUo,  and  Barahona.  On  the  other 
hand  some  formal  organizations  [p<dltloal 
parties  and  labor  unions]  already  operating 
in  public  life  whose  leaders  decided  to  com- 
bine their  memlsershlpa  with  other  individ- 
uals farmed  such  commandos  as  San  Liusaro, 
Poasl,  and  Argentina.  Both  kinds  of  groupa 
were  numerous,  and  both  were  relevant  to 
the  revolution.  The  first  kind  relied  beavUy 
on  the  organizational  abilities  of  the  leader, 
particularly  on  his  chaurlsma  and  macMsmo 
[manliness  and  bravery].  The  second  kind 
relied  heavily  on  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  parent  organization." 

This  description,  I  think,  should  help  to 
place  the  Santo  Domingo  revolt  of  1966 
alongside  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871  in  the 
world's  revolutionary  traditions.  Both  were 
urban,  popular  uprisings  that  were  sustained 
by  civilian  militia  until  they  were  crushed 
by  foreign  troops.  Both  were  involved  In  the 
turbulent  process  of  peasant  migration  to 
the  cities  that  made  Paris  In  the  nineteenth 
century  and  Santo  Domingo  since  TruJUlo's 
assassination  in  1961  Into  centers  of  social 
revolutloiL  Moreno  writes  very  well  of  the 
quarrels,  the  hunger,  the  demoralization  as 
the  months  of  negotiation  dragged  on  under 
VB  military  occupation.  But  his  book  tends 
to  lapse  into  sociological  Jargon  toward  tbe 
end,  and  it  Is  regrettable  that  he  did  not 
instead  simply  let  the  Dominicans  speak  for 
themselves.  I  can  testify  that  many  of  them 
not  only  can  tell  what  the  revolution  was 
about  with  eloquence  and  clarity,  but  can 
also  do  Justice  to  the  incandescent  Inner  life 
of  the  Santo  Domingo  slums. 

Professor  Slater  writes  that  "the  real 
explanation"  for  the  US  intervention  "was 
the  [US]  embassy's  playing  on  the  Com- 
munist theme,  compounded  by  the  almost 
universal  dl^^^^^^"  and  distrust  for  Bosch 
throughout  the  US  Oovemment."  I  think 
this  is  true  but  there  aire  deeper  explana- 
tions that  are  relevant  both  to  the  continuing 
political  terror  in  Santo  Domingo  and  to 
social  conditions  throughout  Latin  America. 
Santo  Domingo  is  one  of  the  extreme  ex- 
amples of  the  creation  of  a  huge  sub-pro- 
letariat overnight.  Its  population  (now  800,- 
000)  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  decade 
since  Trujlllo's  death.  It  is  a  particularly 
grave  case  of  the  <"fl"»  to  the  qltles  In  con- 
temporary Latin  America.  And  it  differs 
from  European  peasant  migrations  in  the 
era  of  the  Paris  Commune  to  two  Important 
ways.  First,  the  European  urbanization 
process  proceeded  at  a  somewhat  slower  pace 
than  in  Latin  America  today  and  was  sus- 
tained by  a  much  higher  degree  of  industrial 
en4>loyment."'  SecoiuUy,  there  was  in 
Europe  nothing  approaching  Latin  America's 
tirban  squatter  problem  that  tends  to  divide 
cities  into  distinct  asphalt  and  marginal 
areas."  If  the  demands  of  those  who  are  mov- 
ing Into  the  cities  for  food,  Jobs,  and  housing 
are  in  no  way  satisfied,  they  become  danger- 
ous to  the  regime:  only  terror  and  force  will 
control  them. 

The  tattered  country  people  wbo  came  to 
Santo  Domingo  have  built  flimsy,  clapboard 
shacks  that  sprawl  away  from  the  city's 
center  along  both  banks  of  the  Ozama  River 
and  under  the  Eniarte  Bridge.  In  1965,  thou- 
sands of  the  slum  dwellers,  using  Molotov 
cocktails  and  small  arms  captured  from  the 
police,  defeated  eUte  tank  and  infantry  uniU 
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at  this  bridge  in  one  of  tbe  eplaodaa  that 
demoralized  the  Dominican  military  and  led 
to  the  US  intorvention."  This  humiliation 
has  generated  in  the  Dominican  armed  foroee 
and  police  an  obaesalve  hatred  and  fear  of 
the  shack  settlements  and  the  dense,  fetid 
warrens,  called  patioa,  of  cardboard  and 
palm-bark  huts  whicn  are  squeezed  behind 
the  facade  of  the  pastel -colored  wood-and- 
ooncrete  houses  in  the  interior  of  each  city 
block  in  the  parte  alta  of  Santo  Domingo. 
The  people  in  these  slunu  have  kept  a  tdlnd 
and  stubborn  faith  m  their  idol,  Juan 
Bosch — pronounced  Juan  Bo  in  the  liquid, 
Dominican  rural  Spanish  that  sounds  like 
a  Mississippi  drawL  Life  stops  at  midday 
when  he  speaks  on  the  radio,  the  slow, 
seductive  Indignation  of  his  voice  blasting 
Into  the  street  from  every  shack.  In  a  recent 
radio  speech  Boech  asked : 

"Why  do  jrou  think  there  are  armed  banda 
punishing  tbe  poor  barrioa  of  the  capital? 
Why  are  there  ao  many  political  murders,  ao 
many  spies,  so  many  political  prisoners,  so 
many  abuses?  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  coimtry  has  had  a  large  commercial 
deficit  in  recent  years.  It  is  because  tbe 
country  does  not  produce  enough  for  an 
Dominicans  to  live  at  least  with  enough  food, 
and  beeides  this  what  is  produced  Is  badly 
distributed.  A  few  have  much,  others  have 
enough  to  live  on  but  tbe  great  maj<n1ty 
dont  even  have  where  to  fan  dead." 

The  economic  problems  of  theee  people  are 
Immense,  almost  immeasurable.  A  survey  of 
one  marginal  barrio  by  Santo  Domingo's  Ur- 
ban Planning  Oflloe  taund  that  only  16  per- 
cent of  employable  family  heeds  had  regular 
work,  44  percent  survived  by  occasional  odd 
Jobs,  called  cMrripa,  whUe  40  percent  were 
totaUy  unen4>loyed.  Of  thoee  working  fuU  or 
part-time,  93  percent  earned  less  than  $100 
monthly."  Survival  under  these  conditions  is 
partly  in  the  cash  economy,  partly  throu^ 
barter,  but  probaMy  most  important,  through 
rtaborato  and  highly  codified  exchangee  of 
personal  favors,  like  tribal  or  communal  cus- 
toms in  many  rural  subsistence  eoonomlea. 
Six  years  after  the  revolution,  Santo  Do- 
mingo Is  still  divided  into  two  enemy  camps: 
the  alums  of  the  old  rebel  zone,  and  tbe  com- 
fortable residential  neighborhoods  surround- 
ing the  American  embassy.  I  talked  to  an  old 
and  wise  Trufilliata  pcditician  who  these  days 
rocks  on  his  porch  a  few  blocks  from  the 
embassy.  "In  the  old  days,  when  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  sugar  cane  field,  the  way  to  fight  It 
was  to  start  another  fire,  called  a  counter- 
fire  (contra/ii«SPo).  In  1965  a  big  fire  oaUed 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  terror  is  the  contrafuego  aUned  at 
putting  it  out." 

One  flaw  of  Professor  Slater's  book  is  that 
he  treats  the  1966  intervention  as  an  Isolated 
episode  with  virtually  no  reference  to  the 
history  of  US  Involvement  in  Dominican 
affairs:  President  Grant's  efforts  to  annex 
Santo  Domingo,  which  were  blocked  by  Con- 
gress: the  US  Marine  occupation  of  1918-34; 
the  US  receivership  of  Dominican  customs 
duties  from  1906-1940,  when  Trujlllo  ar- 
ranged for  final  payment  of  the  foreign  debt, 
one  of  his  proudest  achievements.  Nor  doee 
he  mention  the  CIA  role  In  the  assassination 
of  Trujlllo,"  and  the  US  military  and  diplo- 
matic maneuvering  to  dismanUe  the  Tru- 
jlllo political  apparatus  (twice  US  warahlpa 
were  sent  into  Dominican  coastal  waters  to 
block  attempts  to  restore  the  dictatorship) 
and  to  establish  the  provisional  regime  that 
held  the  1963  elections  in  which  Boech  won 
by  a  large  majority. 

A  major  element  of  the  US  presence  in 
Santo  Domingo  since  the  faU  of  Trujlllo  has 
been  the  intimate  relationship  of  US  advisers 
with  the  Dominican  military  and  police.^* 
After  the  intervention  of  1965,  theSe  advisory 
missions  expanded  enormously.  In  1967  and 
1968  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  fo\ir  mUIion,  liad  the  largest 
AID  Public  Safety  (sic)  or  police  assistance 
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program  of  any  country  outsld*  Vlatnam. 
The  Mcond  and  thlz«l  largest  programs  wn 
raqMctlvely  In  Brasll  (with  00  mUllon  peo- 
pls)  and  Guatemala,  the  two  other  Latin 
Ammlcap  nations  where  major  outbreaks  of 
right-wing  terror  by  paramilitary  death 
squads  have  occurred  In  recent  years. 

One  at  the  most  Interesting  docimients  to 
appear  recently  on  the  American  presence 
In  Santo  Oomlngo  was  the  transcript  of  a 
taped  Interview  with  David  FalrchUd,  who 
served  with  AID  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  eighteen  months  In  1M6-67.  The  intw- 
vlew  deals  mainly  with  the  fnutratlons  and 
oomplaxlties  of  administering  the  vast  US 
aid  program  to  stabilize  the  Balaguer  regime. 
FalrchUd  has  this  to  say  about  the  Am  pub> 
Uc  Safety  program: 

"There  were  six  positions  In  the  Public 
Safety  Division  of  AID  which  were  CIA  oflJ- 
clals.  They  were  CIA  employees.  They  were 
paid  by  AID  because  there  was  no  way  of 
keeping  the  accounting  separate  without  ex- 
posing them.  Their  location  there  was  un- 
known to  other  memhers  of  Public  Safety.  I 
had  to  become  familiar  with  this  because 
one  of  my  Jobs  was  getting  the  positions 
and  the  budgets  straightened  out.  They 
worked  with  the  poUce.  There  were  only 
six  of  them  out  of  30  . . .  they  were  In  Intelli- 
gence communications,  management  train- 
ing . . .  here  are  the  figures:  in  fiscal  '07,  there 
were  16  (AID  Public  Safety  officers);  In  fiscal 
'68,  there  were  18,  of  which  six,  one-third, 
were  CIA."  " 

The  196A  Intervention,  and  all  the  desper- 
ate, Byzantine  machinations  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  Justify  it,  not  only  com- 
pounded the  raw  and  mounting  tragedy  of 
the  Dominican  people,  but  achieved  the  very 
opposite  of  its  stated  ends.  Slater  writes,  cor- 
rectly, that  "Commiinist,  or,  at  least,  radical 
and  extremist  strength  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  Is  far  higher  today  than  it  was  in 
April  1965,  In  good  part  because  of  the  inter- 
vention." Beyond  this,  the  political  regime 
that  Is  the  creature  of  the  intervention  has 
proved  to  be  a  revival  of  the  era  of  Trujlllo. 
with  the  apprentices  sitUng  in  the  sorcerer's 
chair  and  practicing  his  brutal  powers. 

President  Balaguer,  who  was  placed  In 
power  by  US  troops  and  US  money,  pleaded 
In  a  speech  at  a  dinner  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Santo  Domingo 
for  an  increase  in  the  republic's  quota  for 
sugar  exports  to  the  US:  "We  depend,"  he 
said,  "in  full  measure  on  the  political  and 
economic  collaboration  of  the  Fatherland  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  we  cannot  al- 
low ourselves  the  luxury,  taken  by  other 
oovmtrles  of  Latin  America,  of  shaking  ofl 
the  so-called  yoke  of  North  American  impe- 
rialism to  accept  others  that  are,  indeed. 
Ignominious.""  But  the  DcMnlnican  sugar 
quota  is  being  cut  by  Congress,  Balaguer  Is 
running  out  of  money,  and  his  military  and 
political  support  is  beginning  to  desert  him. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  PRD  has  provided 
more  of  an  Instirrectional  mystique  than  a 
workable  political  formula  for  niling  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Juan  Bosch  remains  a 
popular  leader  and  a  man  of  high  principles, 
but  his  erratic  character  makes  it  doubtful 
that  he  can  provide  the  steady  leadership 
that  the  Dominican  people  need.  8CU1,  If 
political  terror  continues  It  will  lead  to  a 
popular  explosion  more  violent  than  that  of 
1966. 

VOOTKOm 

*  Z  refer  to  Trajlllo^  killing  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  thus  exclude  from  this  comparison 
the  1936  slaughter  of  some  10.000  Haitian 
squatters  to  stop  the  Illegal  migrations  from 
Haiti  to  the  D<»nlnlcan  Republic.  By  far  the 
best  •ouToe  on  the  Trujuio  regime  Is  Robert 
D.  Craaswellar's  excellent  biography,  Trujillo: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  a  CarOtbttm  Dictator 
fHacmman.  19M). 
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•See  "Von  21S  Muertot."  Kl  Nadonal,  De- 
cember 30,  1970.  The  writer  of  this  sununary 
told  me  that  after  the  edition  went  to  press 
four  more  poUtical  killings  occurred  In  the 
final  thlrty-slx  hours  of  1970,  bringing  the 
death/disappearance  total  to  190. 

•  For  example,  on  May  16,  a  fifteen-year-old 
taUor's  i4>prentloe,  Belardino  Beras  Ortega, 
who  had  arrived  from  the  provinces  only 
three  months  before,  was  detained  by  a  navy 
street  patrol  on  the  Duarte  Bridge  for  not 
having  a  license  plate  on  his  bike,  and  was 
capriciously  thrown  over  the  brldige  to  hU 
death  by  the  patrol.  See  "Piden  a  Balaguer 
*e  Investifrue  Muerte  Joven,"  El  Nadonal, 
May  aa.  1971. 

«See  Miguel  Jose  Torres,  "Tratucurre  sin 
Ineidentei  Paro  AetividaOet  Lot  Uinaa."  El 
Oarfbe.  Santo  Domingo,  November  30, 1970. 

■There  have  been  eight  different  national 
police  chiefs  in  the  first  five  years  of  Bala- 
guer's  rule.  In  what  was  described  as  a  ma- 
jor step  to  purge  the  police,  Balaguer  last 
January  named  his  Defense  Minister,  Oen. 
Knrlque  Perez  y  Perez,  as  his  newest  police 
chief,  but  the  paramilitary  violence  has  con- 
tinued. 

•See  "Admite  Ineflcaeia,"  El  Cartbe. 
November  19,  1971. 

»See  "Miembrot  de  Banda  Solicitan  Attlo," 
El  Nadonal,  April  30, 1971. 

•See  "Bevelan  Trama,"  El  Nadonal,  June 
7, 1971,  and  "Bosch  Ve  Eacandalo  Denundada 
Trama,"  El  Nadonal,  Jime  8, 1971.  On  page  13 
of  the  June  7  edition,  a  letter  from  the  war- 
den of  La  Victoria  prison  to  Lt.  Nufiez  Is 
photographically  reproduced,  saying  that 
Sierra  y  Sierra  "was  a  prisoner  and  squeezed 
the  communists  very  hard  and  now  they  are 
persecuting  him  in  the  capital  ...  so  I  hope 
you  will  give  him  protection  for  me." 

•  See  "Cree  Version  Polidal  de  Asesinato  de 
Manga,"  El  Nadonal,  April  14,  1971,  The  same 
edition  carried  a  statement  by  National  PoUce 
Chief  Perez  y  Perez  that  the  killing  was  done 
by  PACOREDO  (Partido  Comunista  de  la 
Rejmbllca  Dominicana)  which  Is  said  to  be 
controlled  by  police  infiltrators. 

"See  "The  Poor  World's  Cities."  a  survey. 
The  Ecorwmiat,  December  6.  1969,  p.  66. 

"  See  Richard  M.  Morse,  "Recent  Research 
on  Latin  American  Urbanization."  Latin 
American  Besearch  Review,  Fall,  1966,  p.  66. 

"Slater  writes  that  "the  last  detachment 
of  surrendering  Cascos  Blancos  (riot  police], 
having  been  told  they  were  facing  a  Commu- 
nist rebellion,  pleaded  for  their  lives  by  cry- 
ing, 'Viva  Fidel!  Viva  el  Communismof  Viva 
Cubal'  One  of  the  many  ironies  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  that  Col.  Francisco  Caamafio,  the 
rebel  military  chieftain,  had  served  until  a 
few  months  before  as  chief  of  the  police  riot 
squad.  Antonio  Imbert,  the  last  surviving 
killer  of  Trujlllo,  had  been  supplying  arms 
to  Castrolte  groups  over  the  years  and  had 
actually  offered  his  services  to  the  rebels  be- 
fore being  named  head  of  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst  Junta  by  the  US  occupation  forces.  See 
my  artldle  "US  Aides  Confirm  Imbert  Aided 
Reds."  Washington  Post,  June  17.  1966 

"See  Fernando  A.  Santana.  Barrios  Mar- 
ffinados  de  Santo  Domingo:  Una  Bealidad 
para  Actuar.  Study  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Squatter  Settlements, 
Meddlln.   Colombia,  February.   1970.  p.  3. 

»  See  my  "How  TrujUlo  Died."  The  New  Re- 
public, AprU  13,  1963. 

» In  his  book  Barriot  in  Revolt,  Joei 
Moreno  Illustrates  how  this  relationship 
functioned  in  the  early  days  of  the  1966 
revolution,  before  US  mUltary  ImtervenUon: 
"Antonio  Martinez  nranclooo,  a  rich  busi- 
nessman, was  the  Secretaiy-Oeneral  of 
Bosch's  PRD  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 
As  a  moderate,  he  sought  mediation  from  the 
US  embassy  when  the  flgtit.ing  started  to  get 
out  of  hand.  His  plea  went  tinheard  by  US 
officials.  On  AprU  38,  Martinez  sought  poliu- 
ean  asyltun  in  the  Mexican  embassy,  where 
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he  reoelTed  a  phone  call  from  Arthur  Brelaky, 
Second  Secretary  at  the  US  embassy,  who' 
asked  him  to  oonte  to  the  embassy  to  dis- 
cuss Important  proUems  with  (Amhassadorl 
W.  T.  Bennett. 

"Martlnea  agreed,  and  a  car  arrived  to  take 
him  from  the  Mexican  embassy.  Inside  the 
car  he  found  a  loyalist  colonel  and  a  CIA 
agent  who  took  him  at  giinpolnt  to  San  Isldro 
(the  big  air  force  base  outside  Santo  Do- 
mingo). There  he  found  the  US  ofllclal  who 
had  led  him  Into  the  trap,  as  well  as  US  air 
attach«.|Lt.  Col  Thomas  B.)  Flshbum,  sur- 
rounded by  Dominican  generals.  He  was 
foreed  to  read  over  the  radio  an  appeal  ask- 
ing the  rebels  to  surrender  their  weapons." 

"Ptom  "US  AID  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public: An  Inside  View,"  In  NACLA  News- 
letter, Vol.  IV,  No.  7,  New  York-Berkeley: 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America, 
Novemb«,  1970.  The  AID  Public  Safety  pro- 
gram regiUarly  sends  its  oflloers  flret  to  Viet- 
nam before  sending  them  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  which  mecms  that  nearly  aU  US  mlU- 
tary  and  police  adviaers  In  Latin  America 
have  been  shaped  to  some  extent  by  their 
Vietnam  experience.  However,  the  Public 
Safety  programs  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  BrazU  have  been  cut  back  In  the 
last  two  years. 

"The  speecdi  Is  printed  In  LUttn  Diarto. 
May  1. 1971. 


A  FLExmLE  Honsma  program 

FOR  GALENA.  ALASKA 

HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVXB 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  regu- 
lations that  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
housing  funds  In  areas  of  established 
potential  floods,  as  determined  by  flood 
plain  locations,  are  certainly  well  ad- 
vised in  their  general  philosophy.  In 
spite  of  the  general  wisdom  of  such  pro- 
visions, there  are  certain  areas  where 
preestabllshed  communities  make  the 
application  of  stich  regulations  unfair 
and  work  a  hardship  on  the  residents. 

Such  an  area  is  the  village  of  Galena, 
a  Native  village  on  the  Yukon  River  in 
interior  Alaska.  This  Is  a  traditional  and 
long-established  village  which  owes  its 
locaticm  originally  and  at  the  iH-esoit 
time  to  the  subsistence  and  transporta- 
tion benefits  of  the  river.  So  while  the 
river  is  the  support  for  life  In  this  vil- 
lage. It  is  also  a  threat  to  its  survival. 
The  intention  and  the  need  of  the  Native 
residents  of  Galena  is  to  stay. 

The  housing  problem  in  Galena  is 
acute.  I  have  related  to  this  body  nu- 
merous times  the  well-known  Alaska 
housing  statistic  that  90  percent  of  the 
housing  In  rural  Alaska  is  substandard, 
with  approximately  20  percent  being  so 
poor  as  to  endanger  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  the  occupants.  Galena  experienced 
its  share  of  these  difBculties,  and  Fed- 
eral funds  to  correct  the  problem  are 
forestalled  by  the  flood  plain  regulations. 

The  attached  resolution  passed  by  the 
Village  Council  of  Galena  captures  the 
frustration  felt  in  that  village  and  all 
along  the  rivers  of  Alaska.  Executive  or 
legislative  action  is  necessary  to  permit 
flexibility  in  housing  programs  in  areaa 
like  Galena,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  oon- 
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slder  such  a  solution  as  you  read  this 
resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
BnoLunoN  No.  71-11,  or  thx  Couwcn.  or 
TBX  Nativx  Vzixaoe  Or  Oaixna 

Whereas.  Galena  recently  suffered  from  a 
disastrous  flood;  and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  villages  on  the 
Tukon,  Kuskokwln,  and  Koy\ikuk  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  are  below  the  135  ft.  flood 
plain  level;  and 

Whereas,  these  vUlages,  along  with  Oalena, 
are  also  in  the  100  year  flood  plain  and  sub- 
ject to  erosion;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  in  exlstance  today  a 
housing  crisis  In  these  villages  and  a  drastic 
need  to  eliminate  this;  and 

Whereas,  ASHA  and  other  housing  pro- 
grams cannot  apply  their  programs  in  these 
villages  because  of  the  135  ft.  flood  levti 
ruling  and  the  aforementioned  problems  at 
flood  and  erosion. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Ooun- 
cU  of  the  Native  Village  of  Oalena  that  the 
law  regarding  the  136  ft.  flood  level  be 
changed  and  other  laws  and  rulings  that 
hinder  the  buUding  of  homes  In  these  vU- 
lages, 80  as  the  peoples  and  communities  of 
the  three  previously  mentioned  regions  can 
be   better   served. 


•nUBUTB  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirOXKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  providing  mass  transportation 
in  urban  areas  is  a  major  problem  in 
America  today,  and  one  which,  imder- 
standably,  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District  serving  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  San 
Bernardino  Coimties  is  diligently  at- 
tempting to  solve.  However,  I  would  like 
to  commend  SCRTD  today  for  realizing 
that  there  are  other  problems — such  as 
air  pollution  and  equal  employment  for 
minorities — which  it  can  help  cdleviate 
simultaneously. 

Let  us  look  at  some  examples  of  how 
the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
District  is  working  toward  solutions  of 
these  other  problems  at  the  same  time 
it  is  upgrading  its  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

llils  spring,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
$5.23  million  capital  facilities  grant  from 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration, the  Southern  California  Rapid 
Transit  District  began  purchasing  212 
new  sdr-conditioned  transit  buses  as  re- 
placements for  units  that  had  been  in 
service  for  more  than  15  years.  These 
new  heavy-duty  buses  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  type  of  engines  designed  to 
provide  a  substantial  reduction  in  ex- 
haust emissions.  This  repl£u:ement  of 
older  units  equipped  with  less  efficient 
emissions  controls  will,  in  itself,  make  a 
minor  but  significant  contribution  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
in  southern  California — but  that  is  not 
the  only  aspect  of  SCRTD's  actions  to 
reduce  air  pollution. 

In  addition,  551  older  buses  which  will 
remain  in  service  are  having  their  fuel 
Injection  systems  modified.  These  mod- 
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Iflcations  will  provide  reductions  of  from 
50  to  83  percent  in  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions, depending  on  which  of  two  types 
of  injection  system  was  in  use  on  the 
particular  unit  previously.  The  modified 
fuel  injection  equipment  will  also  pro- 
vide some  reductions  in  emissions  of 
nitrogen  oxides  and  of  carbon  monoxide. 
The  $202,500  cost  of  this  program  Is 
being  borne  entirely  and  volimtarily  by 
the  Rapid  Transit  District. 

The  district  is  also  participating  in  two 
research  projects  seeking  additional  re- 
ductions in  air  pollution. 

The  first  is  an  effort  to  develop  a 
catsOytlc  muffler  utilizing  molten  salts  to 
absorb  pollutants  before  they  are  re- 
leased to  the  atmosphere.  This  project 
is  funded  by  a  $303,000  grant  from  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion and  by  contributions  from  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict and  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.  A  prototype  of  this  catalytic  muf- 
fler is  being  developed  and  should  be 
ready  for  testing  on  a  bus  in  regular 
service  by  late  summer  of  this  year. 

The  second  research  project  Is  the 
California  steam  bus  program,  to  which 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict is  making  a  $50,000  contribution. 
One  of  the  system's  buses  h<5s  had  its 
diesel  engine  removed  and  Steam  Power 
Systems,  Inc.,  of  San  Diego  is  develop- 
ing and  installing  a  steam  power  plant 
as  a  replacement.  After  factory  tests,  the 
unit  will  be  given  extensive  Inservlce 
testing  and  evaluation  in  an  effort  to 
provide  safe,  efficient,  low-emission 
steam  power  for  rapid  transit  buses. 

Also  in  progress  are  programs  in- 
volving use  of  compressed  natural  gas 
as  an  alternative  fuel.  This  type  of  fuel 
provides  a  significant  reduction  in  emis- 
sions of  hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen. Although  only  minor  modifica- 
tions are  required  to  permit  its  use  in 
standard  internal  combustion  engines, 
the  requirement  for  high-pressure  fuel 
tanks  makes  this  fuel  more  easily  adapt- 
able to  buses  and  other  larger  vehicles 
th8tn  to  passenger  autos. 

Minority  employment  programs  are 
also  being  developed  by  the  SCRTD,  pri- 
marily through  an  inhouse  training 
program  which  will  enable  utility  men  to 
advance  into  the  mechanics  category. 

Of  the  203  employees  in  the  "utility 
Grade,"  92  percent  are  from,  minority 
groups — mostly  blacks,  but  with  some 
Mexican -Americans,  Asian-Americans, 
and  Indians.  This  Job  classification, 
which  includes  workers  for  unskilled 
jobs  such  as  washing,  cleaning,  and  fuel- 
ing the  district's  buses  and  autos,  has 
traditiontdly  been  a  dead  end  position 
without  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Througji  a  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  district  and  the  labor  union, 
training  is  being  provided  by  evening 
classes  taught  by  SCRTD  employees  in 
the  skilled  mechanical  trades.  On-the- 
job  training  is  provided  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  night  classes.  The  first 
class  of  14  has  now  moved  into  the  start- 
ing pay  grade  for  mechanics  and  a  sec- 
ond class  of  13  men  is  now  undergoing 
on-the-job  training.  This  program  pro- 
vides minority  individuals  with  training 
for  skilled  employment,  as  well  as  as- 
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suring  the  district  of  a  ready  supply  of 
personnel  from  which  to  recruit  entry- 
level  mechanics. 

As  the  program  continues,  the  gradu- 
ates will  undoubtedly  progress  to  high- 
er skill  levels  and  increased  salary 
ranges  within  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District  is  certai^ily 
worthy  of  praise  for  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide mass  transportation  in  the  Ixk  An- 
geles area^  but  also,  for  its  contribution 
to  solving  the  problems  of  air  pcdlution 
and  minority  imemplosmient. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  TO  PUBLIC 
WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

or   DKUkWAKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  29.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill  (HJl.  10090)  to  strike  $3.7  mil- 
Uon  in  Initial  constructicm  funds  for  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  project.  Since  this  is 
such  a  complex  matter,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  supporting  data 
which  may  be  useful  to  my  colleagues  in 
their  consideration  of  my  simendment. 
I  have  included  for  insertion  a  transcript 
of  my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  an  infor- 
mation sheet,  and  some  letters  and  testi- 
mony which  were  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  the  Members. 

The  items  fc^ow: 

CoN(ac8a  or  thk  Untted  Statbs, 

House  or  Rkpreskhtativks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  JxUy  28, 1971. 

Dkab  Collxacdx:  We  need  your  help  on 
Thursday  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  19S9. 

When  the  Public  Works  Approprlatton  blU 
(HJl.  10090)  comes  to  the  floor,  I  wlU  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  93.7  mUlion  in  ini- 
tial construction  funds  for  the  $259  mUUon 
Tocks  Island  Dam  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Construction  money  should  not  be  appro- 
priated now  because: 

The  initial  environmental  Impact  studies 
on  the  dam  were  rejected  by  CBQ.  Others 
have  been  requested. 

CEQ  recommends  a  delay  In  constructUm 
imtil  these  studies  are  ccwapleted. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  to  Irrevocably 
oommit  public  funds  to  a  project,  the  envi- 
ronmental Impact  of  which  Is  stlU  unknown. 

CEQ  can  only  recommend  sound  environ- 
mental poUcy.  It's  up  to  Congress  to  make  It 
a  reality. 

Additional  supporting  Information  is  at- 
tached. I  would  appreciate  your  support  on 
Thvirsday. 

Sincerely, 

PmtRS  S.  DU  Pont  IV, 
Member  of  Congress,  Delaware. 

Tocks  Iblksv  Dak  BACKOBourto 
When  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Bill  comes  to  the  floor  on  July  X.  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  93.7  mlUlon 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  budget 
for  Tocks  Island  Dam  with  a  provision  that 
the  remaining  funds  can  only  be  used  for 
land  acquisition  and  admlntBtratlon  of  the 
project,  not  for  construction. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  reprassats  an 
opportunity  for  the  UuBototn  ot  tbls  OoogreM 
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to  Mt  »  praowlMBt  tar  rortalntny  Vbm  intant 
of  anftroiuaNDtal  1mm.  Saottaa  109  of  tb«  &i« 
TlnxmiMiUI  FoUey  Aot  bM  Ittti*  cotatanttTO 
•ffaot;  U  ttatM  thst  ■ppropcteU  acaaelM 
•bould  oiulMtak*  tlM  stodte*  of  piojMti 
wbioh  hATS  poUoUal  laqMet  on  kb*  mitInb* 
mant,  but  It  <low  not  a«f  that  comiiMno*- 
meat  <tf  oooatraetton  Ic  omitlnaBnt  upon  ap- 
proT»l  of  auoh  studios  by  a  Psderal  afanoy. 
Only  CkusrsM  baa  tba  autbort^  to  maln- 
tala  tba  Intssxlty  of  mwiroowttubal  law;  by 
wKhholrttng  fniuto.  tba  Oongnas  wUl  (!▼«  tbe 
CSQ  tba  annrttinlty  to  araluata  f^ly  tba 
flnrttnga  of  tlM  Onps  and  to  sKarelaa  propw 
dlaoratlon. 

Tb«  Tocks  Island  Dam  projaot  was  autbor- 
laed  under  FI.  87-874  In  loea  for  tba  oon- 
atruetlon  of  a  comprabenslTa  reaervolr. 
pump-storage  aleotrlo  flaolUty  and  lecretkm 
oomplaz  on  tbe  XMavara  BlTsr  just  aaren 
mllas  nortbaaat  of  Stroudsburg,  Bennsylva- 
nla.  amoe  tba  paasaga  of  PL  87-874.  no  money 
bas  bean  approprlatad  for  oonstructton  of  tbe 
faotUtles,  ssd  tbe  projaot  baa  beoome  en- 
sbrouded  by  loeal  eoniroveray  aod  national 
anvlronmental  attention.  During  tbls  time, 
bowerer.  tba  Corps  of  Engineers  bas  sub- 
mitted an  envlionmental  Impact  stateoMiit 
pursuant  to  Section  103(9)  (c)  of  tbe  Sn- 
Tlronmental  Ftdley  Aot  of  1999. 

This  Impact  statement  was  rejected  by 
Obalrman  Ruaasll  Train  of  tbe  OouncU  on 
Knvlronmmtal  QuaUty.  In  a  letter  to  Bobn^ 
Jordan.  General  Oounael  for  tbe  Department 
of  tbe  Army,  dated  AprU  7.  1971.  tbe  Cbalr- 
man  dted  tbe  Corps'  Impact  statement  as 
being  Inadequate.  He  described  sbortoom- 
IngB  In  five  major  areas,  calling  fca*  tbe  Corps 
to  undertake  a  study  which  sought  viable 
altemAtlTes,  not  mere  Justification  of  exist- 
ing JtittDB. 

On  May  aotb,  I  testified  before  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  asserting  my  belief 
that  construction  funding  should  be  with- 
held until  a  comprebenslTe  enrlronmaatal 
Impact  statement  which  considers  both  tbe 
primary  and  secondary  effects  of  tbe  dam  has 
been  approred  by  tbe  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  With  me  was  Dr.  William 
Oaltber,  Dean  of  tba  College  of  Marine 
Studies  at  tbe  University  of  Delaware,  irtio 
contended  that  no  authoritative  study 
existed  which  adequately  treated  possible 
downstream  effects. 

There  are  still  many  questions  that  have 
not  been  adequately  answered,  and  I  fully 
concur  with  Chairman  Ttaln's  reoommend»- 
tlon  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  undertake 
a  coordinated,  multldlsctpUnary  study  of  tbe 
project  with  tbe  other  participating  agencies. 

Tbe  Corps  bas  agreed  to  take  tbe  lead  In 
this  Investigation  and.  In  addition,  to  prepare 
an  overview  of  those  coordinated  studies  for 
CBQ.  Hoiwever,  before  tbls  process  of  study 
and  evaluation  can  be  completed,  tbe  Con- 
gress appears  to  be  ready  to  appropriate  con- 
struction funds.  I  personally  am  not  prepared 
to  make  a  commitment  of  ctmstructlon  funds 
prior  to  the  evaluation  of  tbeae  studies. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  can  In 
good  conscience  make  the  Initial  commit- 
ment for  a  83M  million  construction  project 
without  first  determining  tbe  propriety  and 
feasibility  of  that  commitment. 

My  amendment  will  not  bring  tbe  project 
to  a  halt;  It  would  allow  f<»'  continued  land 
acquisition  and  design  funds.  Construction 
funds  coxUd  be  sought  In  a  supplemental 
^jproprlatlon  should  CSQ  approve  tbe 
studies  before  FT  "73. 

I  do  not  desire  to  kill  ttie  project;  I  only 
want  to  talng  some  effectiveness  to  tbe  en- 
vironmental laws  that  we  have.  I  believe  ttUs 
to  be  a  test  case  that  will  determine  whether 
tbe  Congress  can  preserve  tbe  Integrity  of 
envlromnental  law  by  insuring  that  no  proj- 
ects and  money  will  be  Irrevocably  eommlted 
without  sound  evaluation  by  a  neutral,  com- 
petent Federal  agency. 
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CoxmciL  ox  XKviaoiiicxirrAi,  Quautt, 

WtuMngUm.  DC,  AprU  7,  1971. 
ttaman  Jobux.  Esq., 

a^neral  Oouiuel.  Department  of  the  Army, 
WaaMngUm,  DXJ. 

Oua.  Mb.  Joaaaii:  Tbe  Council  on  Xnvlron- 
mantal  Quality  has  cazefuUy  reviewed  tbe 
Corps  of  TngliiiiMii  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statsmsnt  on  tbe  proposed  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  Project  and  wlabee  to  comment  <m 
some  shortcomings  which  need  to  be  rem- 
edied. 

Tbe  pnqxised  Tocks  Uland  Baaervolr  Is 
Just  one  portion  of  a  complex  derelcqnnent 
which  aUo  Indodee  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior's  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  and  a  proposed  pumped 
storage  bydrotiectrlc  development.  Tlieae 
projects  Involve  recreation,  flood  control, 
water  supply.  electHcal  generation,  and  fish- 
eries. Their  Impact  Is  magnified  due  to  their 
proximity  to  several  major  urban  areas. 
These  projects  will  have  major  primary  and 
seoondary  Mttvlronmiental,  social  and  eco- 
nomic effects  upon  tbe  IMaware  River  Basin. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
feels  that  In  order  to  adequately  ssbbsb  tbe 
Impact  of  tbeae  projects,  a  coordinated, 
multt-dlsdidlnary  environmental  impact 
statement  should  be  devdoped  which  will 
cover  tbe  primary  and  seoondary  effects  ot 
tbe  pr<q>aaed  Tocks  Island  Reeervolr,  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreational  Area 
and  propoaed  pumped  storage  hydroelectric 
develc^mient.  This  comprehensive  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  might  best  be  pre- 
pared on  tbe  basis  of  an  Independent,  non- 
federal study  by  such  an  organlaatlon  as  tbe 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Such  a  state- 
ment must,  of  course,  be  filed  In  accordance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
before  construction  begins. 

While  we  feel  that  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  should  be 
prepared  covering  all  aspects  of  proposed 
Federal  projects  In  tbe  propoeed  Tocks  Is- 
land Reservoir  area,  I  am  making  several 
specific  comments  upon  your  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  which  may  assist 
you  with  respect  to  the  overall  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  '»«'"'Fn*"¥l«<l  • 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  environmental  im- 
pact statement  Is  too  brief  In  discussing  ad- 
verse environmental  Impacts,  the  relationship 
between  local  short-term  uses  of  man's  en- 
vironment and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and  Irreversible  or  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources.  This  project  in- 
volves many  trade-offs  of  an  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  nature  which  should  be 
discussed  If  It  Is  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Listed  below  are  several  areas  where  the 
analysis  In  the  Corps  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement  needs  strengthening : 

1.  Water  Quality — Water  quality  is  not 
adequately  discussed  In  the  draft  102.  Little 
data  Is  provided  from  which  an  evaluation 
of  waiter  quality  can  be  based.  We  under- 
stand that  tbe  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  bas  asked  for  further  material  and 
a  90-day  period  so  that  they  can  make  their 
required  detailed  review  of  water  quality. 
We  support  their  request. 

Eutropblcatlon  of  tbe  proposed  Tocks  Is- 
land Reservoir  because  of  high  nutrient  run- 
offs from  the  Delaware  River  watershed  Is  a 
real  possibility  a  few  years  after  the  dam's 
completion.  At  best  tbls  eutropblcatlon  will 
only  destroy  the  reservoir's  proposed  game 
fishery  resources;  at  worst  It  will  make  tbe 
reeervolr  ima  vail  able  for  recreation.  Possible 
eutropblcatlon  of  the  reservoir  should  be 
carefully  studied  before  construction  begins. 

3.  Altemativea — Tbe  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement's  evalviation  of  alternatives 
tends  to  Justify  the  project  rather  than  dls- 
ctiss  viable  alternatives.  The  alternative  of 
no  dam  Is  not  even  considered. 

3.  FUhertea — Much  of  the  outside  criticism 
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baa  come  from  q;>eoulailon  as  to  the  impaot 
of  the  propoeed  project  upon  flaberles.  While 
the  environmental  impaot  statement  *if«> 
speculates  upon  the  lnq>act  of  tbe  proposed 
reservoir  upon  fishery  habitats,  there  appean 
to  have  been  inadequate  study  of  probable 
Impact  upon  flsbertes.  Sueb  questions  aa  tbe 
de^gn  of  the  flab  ladder,  facumes  for  aaad- 
romous  fish  migration  during  tbe  construc- 
tion period,  facilities  for  shad  flngerllng  pas- 
sage down  river,  spawning  bed  destructloo 
due  to  reservoir  sUtatlon,  effect  of  eutro- 
pblcatlon upon  reaervolr  game  flaberles,  effect 
of  reeervolr  fluctuations  upon  game  flsheriv 
and  the  effect  of  changes  in  river  flow  upon 
fish  habitats  below  the  dam  sboiUd  be 
answered. 

4.  Economic  afitf  SoeUU  Trade-off$ — Tbe 
Tocks  Island  projects  Involve  trade-offs  Justi- 
fying adverse  environmental  Impacts  through 
social  and  economic  benefits,  yet  data  sup- 
porting these  benefits  Is  omitted.  Coet-bene- 
flt  ratios  are  not  Included.  Secondary  costs  for 
road  relocation  and  construction  within  tbe 
reservoir  and  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  and  for  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities are  not  mentioned.  Secondary  eco- 
nomic benefits,  such  as  the  economic  Impact 
of  commercial  resorts  around  the  Tocks  Is- 
land complex,  are  not  Included. 

Social  costs  and  benefits  are  not  well  dis- 
cussed. The  trade-off  of  a  natural  environ- 
mental centered  around  a  free-flowing  river 
attracting  a  limited  group  versus  a  reservoir- 
centered  recreational  area  attracting  large 
numbers  of  \irban  resldsnts  is  a  key  issue. 
The  question  of  land  use  planning  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  project  is  not  adeqiutely  dis- 
cussed. 

6.  Reservoir — ^The  effect  of  seasonal  fluctu- 
ations is  controversial  and  should  be  ex- 
plained In  detaU.  What  wUl  tbe  impact  be 
upon  winter-recreational  opportunities  such 
as  ice-boating  and  snow-mobillng  when  wa- 
ter-levels are  low?  What  effect  will  the  spring 
flood  storage  of  an  additional  6,000  acres  have 
upon  tbe  flora  of  these  areas?  How  serious- 
ly will  tbe  aesthetics  of  the  area  be  Impaired 
by  reservoir  fluctuations? 

The  reservoir  Itself  will  destroy  wildlife 
habitat.  Elght-bundred-elght  acres  of  land 
will  be  bought  to  replace  them.  What  is  the 
ratio  of  wildlife  habltet  lost  to  the  replace- 
ment habitat?  Is  it  comparable?  Are  funds 
available  to  purchase  tbls  replacement  wild- 
life habitat?  SUtatlon  wlU  gradually  fill  up 
the  reservoir.  Has  a  study  been  carried  out 
projecting  the  life  of  the  reservoir?  If  so. 
what  is  the  projected  life  of  the  reservoir? 

The  proposed  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  has 
been  under  preparation  for  many  years,  yet 
controversy  still  soirrounds  tbe  project.  In 
order  to  answer  the  questions  we  have  raised 
and  those  raised  by  others,  I  hc^>e  that  you 
will  carefully  consider  my  proposal  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive,  miiltl-dlsclplinary  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Departmient  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Delaware  Wa- 
ter Baaln  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Rttssxll  B.  TkAor,  Chairman. 

A  Statkkxnt  to  trb  U.S.  Housb  or  Rxpbb- 
sxMTATivxs.  House  AppaopaiATiONS  Com- 
Mmxx,  SuBcoiufrrrxx  on  Public  Wobxs, 
Hon.  Job  L.  Bvnrs,  Chsibman.  Mat  30. 
1971,  BT  WiLLIAlC  8.  OAITHXa,  Dban,  Col- 
LBOB  or  Mabznb  &ruuiBB,  UinvxBSTrT  or 
Dklawaxx 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  Members,  Rep- 
resentative duPont,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  William  S.  Galtber,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  College  of  Marine  Studies  of  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  By  profession  I  am  a  civil 
engineer.  With  me  is  Dr.  Kent  S.  Price,  As- 
sistant Dean  erf  tbe  C<Mlege  of  Marine  Studies 
and  Director  of  our  Lewes  Field  Station.  Dr. 
Price  is  a  marine  biologist. 
This  statement  was  prepared  in  req>onse 
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to  Representative  duPcMit's  request  for  in- 
formation on  tbe  posBlble  detrimental  effects 
of  tbe  Tocks  Island  project  on  Delaware  Bay. 
Our  preliminary  asaeaameni  of  tbe  situation 
la  sununarlaed  in  tbe  following  points: 

1.  Tbe  effects  of  this  project  on  marine  life 
In  Delaware  Bay  have  not  been  thoroughly 
evaluated.  Also,  tbe  widening  and  deepening 
of  the  C  &  D  Canal,  now  in  progrees,  add  yet 
another  uncertainty  to  understanding  the 
effects  of  tbe  Dam  on  Delaware  Bay. 

3.  Due  to  low  flow  augmentation  provided 
by  the  Tocks  Island  project  (I.e.  more  water 
than  the  normal  summer  minimum  flow  will 
be  released  from  tbe  storage  reservoir  at 
times  of  low  river  discharge)  the  oxygen  sag 
In  the  river  will  be  moved  downstream  from 
Its  present  location.  This  highly  polluted 
section  of  the  river,  now  near  Philadelphia, 
will  be  forced  downstream  nearer  to  Wilming- 
ton. 

3.  In  the  upper  Cheoapeake  Bay  85%  of  the 
organic  nutrients  move  downstream  in  a 
single  month  with  the  annual  flood  crest,  or 
crests,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  This  pro- 
vides food  for  marine  life.  While  It  is  not 
established  that  a  similar  phenomenon  oc- 
curs in  the  Delaware  River,  perhaps  the  same 
situation  applies  here.  If  true,  then  the  Tocks 
Island  project  would  considerably  reduce  the 
productivity  of  Delaware  Bay  since  this  flood 
control  Dam  would  be  expected  to  eliminate 
flood  crests.  An  example  of  this  effect  Is  tbe 
documented  reduction  of  sardines  In  tbe 
Mediterranean  as  a  result  of  the  Aswan  Dam 
on  the  Nile. 

4.  The  variation  of  salinity  In  Delaware 
Bay  will  be  reduced.  Consequences  are  that: 

a.)  The  oyster  predator  population  may  In- 
crease In  tbe  upper  bay  and  will  move  further 
upstream, 

b.)  Spawning  patterns  and  the  nursery 
grounds  for  young  flsh  in  the  bay  may  change 
due  to  the  change  In  salinity  regime  In  the 
spring. 

6.  It  is  predicted  that  the  annual  harvest 
of  1.5  million  pounds  of  shad  will  be  reduced 
to  about  .5  million  pounds  due  to  tbe  Iniin- 
datlon  of  spawning  and  nursery  habitat 
within  tbe  reaervolr  site  and  possibly  in  tbe 
reach  downstream  from  the  dam. 

6.  Finally,  further  doubt  Is  cast  on  tbe  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  this  project  by  Chair- 
man Russell  Train  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  who  has  reviewed  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  project  and  bas  indicated 
that  some  of  its  shortcomings  need  to  be 
remedied.  He  further  suggested  In  bis  letter 
of  April  7,  1971  to  Mr.  Jordan,  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive,  multi-dis- 
ciplinary environmental  impact  statement  in 
conjunction  with  several  agencies,  both  fed- 
eral and  regional. 

In  summary,  we  have  listed  several  possible 
detrimental  effects  of  the  Tocks  Island  proj- 
ect on  Delaware  Bay.  If  any  or  all  of  these 
effects  materialize  it  oould  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  Bay.  Unfortunately  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  Is  an  irre- 
versible act  even  though  Its  c^Teratlon  can  be 
regulated  to  some  extent.  At  the  present  time 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  potential 
effects  of  the  dam  on  Delaware  Bay  to  make 
an  evaluation  with  any  deg^ree  of  confldence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared 
comments.  Thank  you. 

TXSTIMONT    or    CONOBESSMAN    PUOBB    S.    DU 

Porrr,   IV   BxroBX   thz   SuBcoMMrrrEX   on 
Public  Wobkb  or  thx  House  Appeopbia- 
noNS  CoMicrrrBB  on  thb  Tock's  Island 
Dak  Pbojbct.  Mat  30,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my  testimony 
I  would  like  to  state  very  clearly  my  purpose 
for  testifying  against  tbe  inunedlate  fund- 
ing ot  tbe  Tock's  Island  Dam  project. 

First,  I  do  not  have  the  information  to 
pass  Judgment  on  tbe  project  per  ae.  I  am. 
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however,  opposed  to  beiginning  a  project  of 
such  magnitude  without  the  approval  of  a 
comprehensive,  authoritative  environmental 
In^Mtct  statement  by  tbe  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  To  date,  the  KPA  bas  not  ap- 
proved any  Impact  statement  submitted  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  to  members  of  this  committee  that 
Chairman  Russell  Train  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  stated  that  the  first 
Impact  statement  submitted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  Inadequate,  and  that  he  rec- 
ommended that  "a  multi-disciplinary  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement  ...  be  de- 
veloped to  cover  tbe  primary  and  secondary 
effects  .  .  ."  of  tbe  proposed  dam.  He  also 
recommended  that  the  statement  be  pre- 
pared by  an  Independent,  non-federal  agency. 
I  would  hope  that  your  committee  would 
not  e^prove  tbls  project  until  such  an  im- 
pact statement  has  been  submitted;  an  Im- 
pact statement  which  Clearly  demonstrates 
the  absence  of  any  major  primary  or  seoond- 
ary ecological  problems  associated  with  tbe 
dam. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  tbe  dam  has 
centered  around  the  local  impact;  I  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  these  considerations  and 
wish  not  to  pass  any  judgments  on  them.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  downstream  ef- 
fects of  the  dam.  particularly  in  tbe  Dela- 
ware Bay,  have  never  been  examined  thor- 
oughly. Upon  Initial  study,  it  la  apparent 
that  the  potential  damage  to  the  Delaware 
Bay  Bone  Is  just  as  great  and  real  as  the 
potential  damage  to  tbe  area  contiguous  to 
the  dam  site. 

I  believe  soiuid  public  policy  and  tbe  spirit 
of  tbe  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1909  call 
for  thorough  consideration  of  the  down- 
stream effects  associated  with  this  dam  proj- 
ect prior  to  approval. 

No  one  can  say  with  confldence  what  tbe 
effects  will  be  on  tbe  Delaware  Bay,  and  I 
urge  your  committee  to  defer  judgment  of 
this  project  until  thoae  who  border  on  and 
use  tbe  Bay  are  assured  that  the  downstream 
ecological  ramlflcatlons  of  tbe  dam  are  thor- 
oughly scrutinized  by  an  impartial,  quali- 
fied agency. 

With  the  assistance  of  tbe  College  of  Ma- 
rine Studies  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  I 
am  able  to  identify  Ave  major  areas  which  I 
believe  must  be  examined  prior  to  approval 
of  this  project. 

I  now  present  to  you  Dr.  William  Galtber, 
Dean  of  tbe  College  of  Marine  Studies,  who 
will  elaborate  on  tbe  flve  areas  I  mentioned. 


POLAND:    NEW    DIALOG    BETWEEN 
RULERS  AND  RULED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCII^SKI 

or  njJNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
continue  to  be  cautiously  optimistic  re- 
ports from  Eastern  Europe  that  the  lead- 
ership of  Edward  Gierek  of  Poland  is 
having  some  poslttve  results  for  the 
people. 

With  recent  setbacks  in  Rumania  and 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  one  hesi- 
tates to  give  these  reports  of  a  slightly 
more  responsive  government  In  Poland 
too  much  credibility. 

But  indications  persist  that  the  pen- 
pie  are  being  responded  to.  Following  is 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Sunday,  July  25,  describing 
some  of  the  present-day  conditions  in 
Poland: 
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Poland:    A   New    Dluxm   Bbtwxbn   Rulbbs 

AND  Ruled 

(By  Edward  RobrbaCta) 
"And  It  is  true,  for  the  last  few  months,  that 
public  affairs  have  become  the  main  con- 
cern of  our  Uvea.  They  constitute  tbe  most 
fascinating  subject  In  every — even  tbe  moat 
restricted,  even  tbe  most  private—encoun- 
ter ..  ." 

— Polish  Democratic  Partt  Weeklt. 
Wabsaw. — Polee  do  talk  about  politics  now. 
During  tbe  16  stark  years  of  tbe  Gomullca 
regime.  It  was  a  subject  not  only  unhealthy 
to  discuss  but — perhaps  worse — uzUnterest- 
ing. 

Inspiring  tbe  new  dialog,  when  not  lead- 
ing it  himself,  is  Edward  Olerek.  The  58-year- 
old  Communist  Party  chief  appears  almost 
dally  on  Polish  television  and  dominates  tbe 
newspapers.  Such  expoeiire  Is  not  dUBcult 
with  a  state-controlled  media,  but  Gierek 
does  it  by  producing  genuine  news. 

Six  months  after  coming  to  power  in  the 
wake  of  the  December  food-price  riots  that 
toppled  Wladlslaw  Gomulka,  Olerek  still  trav- 
els the  country  like  someone  running  for 
ofllce. 

Ame  CAUSE  FOB  women's  lib 
OoBlng  charm,  be  kisses  farm  wives  on  tbe 
cheek  in  front  of  photographers  to  both  ad- 
vance tbe  cause  of  women's  lib  in  Poland 
and  reestablish  the  long-lost  contact  here 
between  the  rulers  and  ruled. 

In  touring  factories  he  seems  more  the 
burly  ex-coalmlner  he  Is,  scolding  sycophan- 
tic management  publicly  when  they  trot  out 
the  usual  party  hacks  for  him  instead  of 
workers  with  real  grievances  whom  Gierek 
wants  to  see  and  listen  to. 

At  the  May  Day  parade  this  year  In  Warsaw, 
there  were  no  giant  portraits  of  party  and 
state  leaders,  tbe  normal  petty  Idolatry  that 
Communist  bosses  encourage  the  faithful  to 
Indulge  In  at  such  staged  events. 

Last  month  a  member  of  the  Politburo, 
Jan  Ssydlak,  subjected  himself  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  qulz2:lng  on  a  new  national 
television  program  called  Citizens'  Forum. 
Direct  telephone  lines  from  thruout  Poland 
were  piped  Into  the  studio. 

MOBB  PBOOBAMS  ABB  SCHEDX7LB0 

Most  of  the  questions  concerned  housing, 
and  Szydlak,  in  charge  of  economic  affaire, 
promised  better  conditions.  Often  tbe  ques- 
tions were  drafted  In  a  sharp  way — "What's 
going  to  be  done  about.  .  .  .?"  Nothing  like 
it  liad  evw  h^pened  before  here  and  more 
programs,  vrltb  other  Politburo  members  up 
for  grilling,  are  scheduled. 

Deq;>lte  such  unprecedented  courting  <a 
public  opinion,  Poles  still  view  their  govern- 
ment agrees  a  vast  credlbUlty  gap.  Nevertbe- 
lees,  considerable  Interest  bas  been  stirred  by 
new  policies  that  wlU  be  major  reforms,  if 
implemented. 

Premier  Piotr  JarosaswicB  bas  just  an- 
nounced a  flve-year  plan  to  shift  the  emplia- 
sis  in  the  Polish  economy  from  heavy  indUB- 
try  to  consumer  goods.  It  Is  aimed  at  fuiflUing 
Glerek's  promise  that  by  the  end  of  1976  tbe 
standard  of  living  in  Poland  will  be  raised 
as  per  cent. 

Foreign  consumer  Imparts  are  to  be  ex- 
panded 75  per  cent  and  wagea  hiked  17  to 
18  per  cent,  doutde  tbe  rate  of  the  previoua 
period. 

Meat  consumption  is  to  rise  17  pounds  per 
capita  annually,  to  136  pounds  a  year.  Prob- 
ably most  appealing  is  tbe  pledge  to  alleviate 
the  bousing  shortage  waiting  time  for 
apartments  now  in  Pcdand  la  six  ysara. 

A  NXW  AGBXCULTUBX  fOUCT 

In  tbe  Ixddest  innovation,  agtleultural  pol- 
icy will  be  redirected.  Tbe  goal  wtU  no  longer 
be  to  force  private  farmetB  into  state  and 
ooUeetlve  systems. 
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TtM  h»t«d  compiilaory  delivery  quota  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  sboUsbed  siul  tbe  thrust  of 
poUey  will  be  to  snoounigs  sOolent  private 
termen  to  take  over  land  from  leas  produc- 
tive neighbors. 

Gone,  too,  apparently,  Is  the  hostility  to- 
ward the  catholic  Church,  which  maintains 
a  remaikaUe  ^>int\ial  hold  over  the  large 
majority  of  Polea.  A  whole  series  of  conoas- 
alosia  have  been  granted  by  the  Qlerek  gov- 
ernment, and  church-state  relations,  after 
years  of  bitterness,  seem  to  be  evolving  to- 
ward a  genuine  llve-and-Iet-Uve  basis. 

But  all  these  "reforms"  aimed  at  winning 
over  a  sullen  pec^le  can  be  seen  as  nothing 
more  than  cynical  self-interest  by  a  new, 
smarter  government.  And  It  may  be  that 
GMerek  does  not  have  a  choice. 

If  the  deplorable  Polish  economy  Is  not 
Improved  and  the  Poles'  long-neglected  thlnt 
for  consumer  goods  not  aoon  slaked,  what's 
to  prevent  another  outbreak  of  such  rioting 
as  brought  down  Oomulks? 

WOaKXSS'  TACTICS  WOSKKD  ONCX 

The  w(»'kers  "smelled  blood"  when  they 
rampaged  last  December  In  Gdansk  and 
other  Baltic  ports.  Their  tactics  worked 
onoe  In  removing  the  government  and  now 
they  know  their  power  is  something  Olerek 
must    fearfxUly   recognise. 

The  fleer  hand  promised  Poland's  private 
farmers,  already  an  anomaly  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  becaiiae  88  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's output  comes  from  that  sector,  may 
well  have  simply  been  dictated  oy  the  urgent 
need  to  produce  more  food,  and  quickly. 

And  fighting  the  church  all  these  years 
has  been  nothing  more  than  a  war  of  attri- 
tion. Anyway,  the  new  thinking  in  the  gov- 
ernment Is  that  the  church's  moral  code  Is 
usefiU  In  keeping  social  problems,  such  as 
alcoholism.   In   check. 

Recent  articles  in  the  state-controlled 
press  have  even  sided  with  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wysaynskl's  ocHicem  for  Poland's  falling 
birthrate,  but  for  a  different  reason,  of 
course. 

The  argument  can  also  be  made  that  If 
these  changes  by  the  Qlerek  government  were 
really  heresy  against  tormia  hard  line  poli- 
cies, then  the  Soviet  Union  would  step  in. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  •lOO-mllllon 
hard  currency  loan  from  Russians  (mostly 
being  spent  to  buy  meat  In  the  West)  ap- 
pears an  approbation  of  CMerek's  looser  rein 
on  the  Poles. 

■10  BKOTHZB  TO   THS  KAST 

After  the  Biisslan-Ied  Invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  bordering  Ceechoalovakla,  no  one  In 
Eastern  Xiirope  is  under  the  Illusion  that  the 
new  Polish  government  operates  on  other 
than  a  short  leash  from  Moscow. 

Some  observers  here  beUeve  that  CMerek 
has  only  been  aUowed  a  freer  hand  domeetl- 
caUy  in  exchange  for  complete  Polish  sub- 
servience to  Buasla  In  foreign  policy. 

How  far  Qlerek  wlU  go.  can  go,  or  wants 
to  go  In  UberallBlng  Poland  is  apparenUy 
being  determined  by  a  commission  that  the 
Politburo,  under  First  Secretary  Oierek's 
guidance,  has  set  up.  Tan  teams  of  ezperto 
are  studying  "the  directions  of  modernization 
of  the  functioning  of  the  economy  and  the 
state  as  a  whole." 

Their  documentation  on  a  broad  spectrum 
of  Polish  life,  covering  such  touchy  sublects 
aa  the  juess  and  education,  is  to  be  circulated 
at  the  sixth  party  congress  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  crucial  congress  also  will  determine 
how  much  strength  Qlerek  has  in  the  party. 
His  full  authority  In  Poland  wlU  not  be  es- 
tablished until  then,  when  he  no  doubt  will 
try  to  push  thru  a  central  committee  com- 
pletely loyal  to  htm.  Oierek's  icmg-range  ^nvi. 
he  recentty  admitted.  Is  to  be  the  first  party 
^••der  to  leave  office  normally-  that  is,  by 
retirement  rather  than  overthrow. 


Meanwhile,  the  government  continues  to 
rule  Poland  with  a  heavy  hand.  Often  the 
peo|>le  dont  leallae  It,  so  Cotnmunlst-cou- 
dltlooed  are  they  to  believing  that  they  exist 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  state,  and  oot  vloe 
versa.  Some  examples: 

A  college  girl  Is  afraid  to  leave  her  dor- 
mitory one  afternoon  without  t^*M"g  proper 
"Identity  papers"  for  fear  she  will  be  arbl- 
trarUy  stopped  by  poUoe. 

A  playwright  sadly  deecrlbea  the  four 
types  of  oenaorshlp  that  pUgue  his  art:  self- 
censorship,  because  he  knows  what  wUl  def- 
initely not  pass;  censorship  by  the  pub- 
lisher before  printing  any  copies;  censorship 
by  the  party  to  make  sure  the  ideology  Is 
pure:  and  last,  by  the  state  again  because  It 
controls  the  stipend  the  playwright  gets  to 
live  on  and  continue  his  work. 

A  woman  who  speaks  three  languages  and 
holds  what  is  considered  an  excellent  job  in 
the  export  business  says,  with  a  Pole's  typi- 
cal bitter  humor:  "I  get  the  equivalent  of 
30  dollars  a  month  from  the  state,  whether 
I  work  at  my  job  or  not." 

The  resigned  attitude  of  youth,  so  Impa- 
tient In  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  summed  up 
by  a  2a-year-old  actress:  "We're  not  waiting 
for  anything." 

Then  a  highly  educated  Pole,  who  owns 
one  of  his  degrees  from  an  American  univer- 
sity earned  as  an  exchange  student,  talks  at 
length  over  dinner  about  his  anguish  In  be- 
lieving sincerely  that  Socialism  can  work  but 
knowing  personally  so  many  examples  in 
Poland  o€  stupid  Inefficiencies  and  down- 
right corruption. 

Edward  Gierek,  too.  slTlkee  nearly  every- 
one as  being  sincere.  He  has  consolidated  his 
power  at  the  top,  most  notably  by  engineer- 
ing the  meteoric  descent  of  Mlecsyslaw 
Moczar,  once  apparently  the  most  powerful 
man  In  Poland  as  security  chief. 

UKX  OXBUK  AND  HB  STTU 

On  the  bottom,  workers  and  peasants 
seem  more  than  willing  to  give  Olerek  a 
chance.  They  like  him  and  his  style:  ITiey 
still  Identify  with  him. 

However,  Oierek's  problem  will  be  to  break 
thru  the  choking  centralization  and  crusted- 
over  burocracy  in  Poland  that  in  the  past 
has  stlffled  almost  all  reforms  instituted.  This 
was  what  h^>pened  In  1966  to  Ocmulka  when 
the  "hread  and  fteedom"  riots  In  Poonan 
brou^t  blm  into  power  on  a  similar  wave 
of  public  optimism. 

That  Is  how  the  sad  cycle  has  gone  In 
Poland.  When  the  reforms  failed  to  mate- 
rialize or  were  taken  back,  the  people  be- 
come disenchanted  with  the  new  leadership. 
Then,  in  order  to  bridle  their  discontent, 
repression  retiims,  often  worse  than  before. 

History  baa  been  cruel  enough  for  the 
Poles. 


THE  COM'EXT  OP  PEACE  EFFORTS 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  Km  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Bir.  Speaker,  as 
thlB  country's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  for  3  years,  Arthur  Goldberg  Is 
well  qualified  to  discuss  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  the  most  volatile  spot  on  earth 
the  Middle  East. 

Peace,  he  points  out,  must  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  parties  directly  ccnoemed 
and  not  imposed  by  outsiders. 

Mr.  OoMberg,  writing  in  the  May- 
June  1971  issue  of  Vista,  the  official 
magazine  of  the  United  Nations  Assoda- 


tkm,  documents  the  debate  in  the  UN 
Security  Council  surrounding  its  adop- 
tion of  Resolution  242. 

I  am  Inserting  that  article  at  this 
point: 

THE  CoNTXXT  or  Pxscx  ErroKTs  m  thk 

Mmoui  East 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

It  is  a  natural  temptation  for  one  who, 
as  United  states  Ambassador  to  the  United' 
Nations,  for  three  years  played  a  key  rde 
In  the  debates  and  negotiations  involving 
conflict  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East  to 
offer  his  personal  blueprint  of  bow  peace 
can  best  be  achieved. 

I  do  not  propose  to  yield  to  this  tempta- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  express  concern  about 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  voice 
the  fervent  hope  that  a  peace  treaty  between 

Israel  and  the  Arab  states  will  be  achieved 

better  sooner  than  later.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  profess  a  monopoly  on  the  prescrip- 
tion which  thus  far  has  eluded  Israel,  the 
Arab  states.  Ambassador  Jarring  and  govern- 
n:«nts,  including  my  own  and  Great  Britain, 
In  attaining  a  peace  agreement. 

Accordingly,  in  lieu  of  a  blueprint.  I  wlA 
to  offer  some  general  observations  about  the 
road  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Most  at 
these  relate  to  expressions  emanating  fttwj 
my  own  country.  I  have  noted  some  similar 
attitudes  from  Qreat  Britain. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  is  to  recall 
the  principle  that  guided  my  government, 
and  others  at  the  UN  during  the  long  period 
of  debate  and  negotiations  following  the  six- 
day  war  and  culminating  in  the  vinanlmous 
adoption  of  the  critically  important  Resolu- 
tion 242  by  the  Security  Council  on  22  No- 
vember 1967.  This  u  what  I  said  at  the  time, 
not  once  but  repeatedly:  "To  return  to  the 
situation  as  It  was  on  June  4,  1067  Is  not  a 
prescription  for  peace,  but  for  renewed 
hoetllitlee." 

I  believe  that  this  principle  was  accurate 
then.  I  believe  it  is  accurate  now.  And,  as  an 
American,  I  express  the  fervent  hope  and 
expectation  that  our  respective  governments 
will  remain  faithful  to  this  principle  derived 
aa  It  Is  from  the  history  of  the  last  two 
decades. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  also  what 
my  government,  immediately  after  the  June 
war.  said  about  the  nature  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment In  the  Middle  East:  In  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  "But  who  will  make  this 
I>eaoe  where  all  others  have  failed  for  20  years 
or  more?  Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
must  be  the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or 
later,  it  is  they  who  must  make  a  settlement 
In  the  area.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  Is  possible 
for  nations  to  live  together  in  peace  if  they 
cannot  learn  to  reason  together."  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  British  Government  In  any 
way  disagreed  with  or  disassociated  ItaeU 
ttoux  this  formulation  when  made. 

Again,  I  beUeve  that  this  insight  was  right 
then.  I  believe  It  is  right  now.  As  an  Amert- 
can  I  again  express  the  fervent  hope  and 
expectation  that  our  governments  will  re- 
main faithful  to  this  insight. 

Finally,  we  might  also  recall  another  prin- 
ciple agreed  upon  by  our  governments, 
namely  that  others  can  and  should  help,  but 
their  contribution  should  be  "to  promote 
agreement  and  assist  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peacef\il  and  accepted  settlement."  That  Is 
the  exact  language  of  Resolirtion  242  of  33 
Novembw  1967;  it  is  also  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring's  mandate,  and  is  also  binding  on  both 
our  governments  which  were  principal  archl- 
tecta  of  that  resolution. 

In  light  of  these  principles,  the  concept 
recently  bruited  about  In  the  Foor-Power 
discussions  in  New  Tork  and  elsewhere  at  a 
Big-Four  Power  UN  peacekeeping  force,  in- 
cluding American  and  Soviet  "flghtmg 
forcea"  to.  In  my  (pinion,  a  nonstarter,  com- 
pletely lacking  in  substance  and  ftaught  with 
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the  moet  dangerotis  possible  consequences.  It 
to  true  that  thla  proposal  has  been  some- 
what blunted  In  the  last  fortnight  by  a  wel- 
come declaration  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
that  my  government  would  not  support  such 
a  proposal  unless  both  Israel  and  the  UAB 
a(^«ed.  Perhape  this  moots  the  proiKisitlon 
since  It  to  inconceivable  to  me  that  Israel 
would  or  should  accept  It,  In  light  of  the 
tragic  experience  of  1967.  But  whether  Israel 
accepted  It  or  not,  I  would,  nonetheless,  be 
opposed  to  such  a  jut^xisal  on  the  basic 
groimd  that  participation  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  in  particular,  ox 
the  big  powers  in  general,  through  contin- 
gents of  fighting  mlUtary  forces  under  a  UN 
peacekeeping  umbrella  would  be  contrary  to 
America's  interests,  Britain's  interests  and 
the  Interests  of  world  peace. 

I  think  it  therefore  essential  that  those 
governments  and  statesmen  seeking  to  help 
the  parties  resolve  this  dispute,  as  well  as 
responsible  commentators,  shoiUd  recall  the 
history  and  language  of  Resolution  242,  since 
all  seem  to  agree  that  thto  resolution  to  the 
key  to  a  peace  agreement  between  the  parties. 
If  the  dramatic  events  preceding  and  occur- 
ring during  the  six-day  war  of  early  June, 
1967,  have  dimmed  in  public  recollection, 
thto  to  doubly  the  case  with  respect  to  Res- 
olution 242.  In  early  April,  for  example,  the 
New  Tork  Times  reported  a  meeting  be- 
tTTeen  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln  and 
Secretary  Rogers,  following  which  the  Soviet 
Aiiibassador  told  newsmen  that  it  Is  up  to 
Israel,  if  peace  to  to  be  achieved,  to  accept 
the  November  22,  1967  resolution  and  imple- 
ment it.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  seems  to 
have  a  lapse  of  memory.  Israel  has  ac- 
cepted the  resolution.  The  Important  thing 
to  recall,  however,  to  that  the  Security 
Council,  when  it  adopted  the  Resolution,  did 
not  adopt  the  Soviet  version  of  It,  and  with 
good  reason.  Moreover,  the  resolution  to  not 
self  implementing  but  depends  ultimately 
upon  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Resolution  242  was  not  adopted  in  a  vacu- 
lun.  It  was  the  product  of  months  of  debate 
snd  negotiation  at  the  Umted  Nations  ex- 
tending from  May  1967  before  the  war  actual- 
ly broke  out,  until  November  22  of  the  same 
year,  the  date  of  Its  adoption. 

In  May  of  1967  the  lata  President  Nas- 
ser of  the  UAR  moved  substantial  Egyptian 
forces  into  the  Sinai,  ejected  the  UN  peace- 
keeping forces,  reoocupied  the  strategic  and 
previously  demUltartaed  8harm-el-Shelkh 
and  proclaimed  a  Mockade  of  the  Strait  of 
Tiran. 

These  were  ominous  measures.  Israel, 
which  under  Amertccm  pressure  had  with- 
drawn Ita  forces  from  Sinai  and  Sharm-el- 
Shelkh  In  1867,  had  oonslstantly  afllrmed  that 
a  blockade  of  its  ships  and  cargoes  seeking 
to  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  would  be 
eatua  beUi.  Moreover,  faced  with  divisional 
forces  of  weU  armed  UAB  troop*  on  its 
borders  and  increasingly  provocative  state- 
menta  by  Nasser  and  other  Arab  leaders,  Is- 
rati  had  little  choice  but  to  order  moblUsa- 
tlon  at  ita  largely  civilian  army. 

It  was  justlfled  concern  which,  therefore, 
prompted  the  Weetem  powen,  including  our 
two  countries,  to  take  the  inltdative  in  con- 
voking the  Security  Council  in  an  attempt 
to  avert  a  oonfllot  by  restoring  the  situation. 
These  attempta  in  the  Security  OouncU 
and  through  prlvata  diplomatic  channeto 
faUed  because  of  Arab  objec^ons  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Apparently,  whatever 
the  reason,  both  were  ready  to  rtok  war 
rather  than  reestablish  the  conditions  which 
had  previously  prevailed  In  the  area. 

It  was  only  on  the  second  day  of  the  war, 
after  it  became  pubUcly  apparent  to  all  that 
Israel  for  all  practical  purpoaes  had  already 
won  the  w«r,  that  agreement  waa  reached  In 
the  Security  Council  on  a  simple  resolution 
calling  for  a  oeaaeflre. 

The  oeaaeflre  reecdotions  whlob  were  tiltl- 
maitely  adopted  during  the  tense  days  of  the 
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w«r  differed  dramattoally,  howevmr,  fn»n  pre- 
vious resolution  of  the  Council  In  the  Is- 
raeli-Arab wars  of  the  preceding  nineteen 
years.  In  the  earlier  resolutions,  the  call  for 
a  ceasefire  wa.<!  ustially  accompanied  by  a 
demand  for  a  withdrawal  of  troops  to  the 
positions  held  before  the  conflicts  erupted. 
In  June  of  1967,  however,  no  withdrawal 
provisions  were  Incorporated  as  part  of  the 
ceaseflre  resolutions.  Thto  was  not  by  acci- 
dent but  rather  as  a  result  of  the  reaction 
by  a  majority  of  the  Security  CouncU  to 
what  had  occurred. 

As  the  debates  revealed,  the  Coimcll  was 
unwilling  to  vota  forthvrtth  withdrawal  of 
Isra^  forces  because  of  the  conviction  of  a 
substantial  number  of  the  members  of  the 
CouncU  that  to  return  to  the  situation  as  It 
was  before  th»»  June  1967  was  would  not  be  a 
prescription  for  peace  but  a  formiila  for  re- 
newed hostilities.  Proof  that  thto  was  so  to 
provided  by  the  action  of  the  Council  with 
respect  to  a  resolution  pressed  at  the  time  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  representative 
offered  a  specific  resolution  not  only  reafllrm- 
ing  the  Council's  call  for  a  ceaseflre,  but  addi- 
tionally, condemning  Israel  as  the  aggressor 
and  demanding  a  withdrawal  of  ite  forces  to 
the  positions  held  on  June  5,  1967  before  the 
conflict  erupted.  But  thto  resolution  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  although  put  to  a  vote,  did  not 
command  the  support  of  the  requtoite  nine 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  unwillingness  to  support  this  Soviet 
resolution  for  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
to  the  positions  they  held  before  June  6, 1967, 
was  based  upon  the  conviction  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  Security  Council  members 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  should 
thto  time  be  In  the  context  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  settlement  putting  an  end  to  the 
stata  of  belligerency  which  had  prevailed  for 
two  decades  resulting  from  the  Arab  States 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  and  respect 
Israel's  sovereignty  and  right  to  live. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  allow  the  mat- 
ter to  rest  with  its  defeat  In  the  Security 
Council.  It  called  for  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  convened  on 
June  17,  1967.  It  to  Important  to  recall  that 
the  General  Assembly  also  refused  to  adopt 
by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  a  res- 
olution offered  by  Yugoslavia  and  several 
other  members  and  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Arab  states,  differing  some- 
what in  tone  but  not  In  substance  from  the 
prior  Soviet  resolution. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  In  September 
1967,  the  matter  once  again  reverted  to  the 
Security  Council  and  again  became  the  sub- 
ject of  further  public  debate  as  well  as  inten- 
sive private  negottotlons.  These  finally  ctilml- 
nated  in  the  November  22  resolutions. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  British  Rep- 
resentative, Lord  Caradon,  stemmed  In  sub- 
stantial degree  from  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  the  Latin  Americana  and  a 
United  States  resolution  offered  to  the  re- 
siuned  Secririty  Council  meeting.  The  unani- 
mous support  for  thto  resolution  was  the 
product  in  considerable  measure  of  Inten- 
sive diplomatic  activity  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  both  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  In  foreign  o^tltals  throughout  the 
world.  Thto  to  not  to  say  that  the  various 
Latin  America  countries,  India  and  others 
were  not  actively  engaged  In  the  negotto- 
tlons and  diplomatic  activity,  but  It  cannot 
be  gain  said  that  the  United  States  to- 
gether with  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  In  the 
adoption  of  the  November  22  resolution.  Im- 
parttol  observers  reported  at  the  time  that 
the  United  States'  role  was  the  primary  one. 
As  Ita  repreaentaftiye.  I  now  conflrm  the 
validity  of  thto  observation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  the  vote 
on  the  November  23  resolution,  the  Soviet 
Union  offered  a  draft  resolution  again  calling 
for  withdrawal  of  IsraeU  troope  to  the  June 
6  lines.  It  did  not,  however,  press  thto  reeo- 
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lutlon  to  a  vote.  Ilien,  and  only  then,  was 
the  stage  set  for  the  ad<^tlon  of  the  No- 
vember 22  resolution. 

It  to  to  the  text  of  the  resolution  that  I 
now  turn,  since  It  to  the  text  of  the  reeo- 
lutlon,  Uliunlnated  by  Ito  legislative  history, 
which  expressed  the  will  of  the  Secxirity 
Council. 

It  to  of  great  slgnlflftance  In  Interpreting 
the  resolution  that  It  does  not  spedflcally 
require  Israel  to  withdraw  to  the  Jime  6, 
1967  lines.  Rather,  it  enunciates  as  a  prin- 
ciple "withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent  con- 
flict." The  word  "all"  does  not  precede  "ter- 
ritoriee"  In  thto  formiitotion  or  principle. 
Nor  does  the  article  "the"  precede  "terri- 
tories" In  the  Engltoh  text  which  was  the 
negotiated  document.  Thto  was  not  acci- 
dental but  was  the  product  at  negotiated 
design. 

Coupled  and  Unked  with  the  withdrawal 
provtoion  to  the  enunciation  of  the  deeply- 
held  conviction  by  many  UN  members:  the 
time  had  come  for  the  termination  by  the 
Arab  states  of  all  claims  of  a  state  of  bel- 
ligerency and  respect  for  and  acknowledg- 
ment by  them  of  Israeli  sovereignty  and  Ita 
right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries.  In  thto  linkage,  the 
Security  Council  realistically  acknowledged 
that  the  Arab  states  could  not  be  left  free 
to  assert  the  rlghta  of  war,  as  they  had 
been  doing,  whUe  Israel  was  being  called 
upon  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  peace.  While 
the  reeolution  speaks  in  terms  of  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  all  states  In  the  area. 
it  to  obvious  that  ita  main  thrust  to  to  ob- 
tain acknowledgment  of  Israel's  sovereignty 
somthing  the  Arab  states  have  been  im- 
wllling  until  now  to  do. 

The  reeolution  further  afllrmed  the  neces- 
sity for  guaranteeing  freedom  of  navigation 
of  International  waterways  In  the  area,  of 
achieving  a  just  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem,  and  for  guaranteeing  the  territorial 
InvlolablUty  and  poUtical  Independence  of 
every  state  In  the  area,  through  measures  In- 
cludLog  the  establishment  of  d«nllltarized 
zones.  In  light  of  reports  concerning  the  role 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  particularly  Ita 
four  leading  permanent  members.  In  con- 
nection with  the  peace  settlement,  it  to  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  language  of  the 
resolution  speaks  In  terms  of  guarantees 
raither  than  imposition. 

While  the  provtolons  relating  to  with- 
drawal, renunciation  of  belligerency,  freedom 
of  navigation  and  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem  are  niunbered  paragraphs  1  and  3 
in  the  resolution,  they  are  all  stated  in  terms 
of  principles  for  a  settlement.  The  really 
operative  part  of  the  resoluti<m  to  in  para- 
graph 3  which  requeeta  the  Secretary  General 
to  designate  a  q>eclal  repreeentative  to  the 
Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain  con- 
tacte  with  the  states  concerned  In  order  to 
promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  seUlement. 
It  to  thto  paragraph  pursuant  to  which 
Ambassador  Jarring  was  designated  to  under- 
take hto  delicate  mission.  It  to  his  mandate 
and  sets  forth  the  lUtlmate  object  of  the 
whole  enterprise,  namely,  to  help  bring  about 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  ensure  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  area.  The  con- 
cept of  a  Just,  agreed  upon  and  lasting  peace 
in  which  every  state  In  the  area  can  live  in 
security  to  emphasized  and  repeated  through- 
out the  resolution.  It  cannot  be  dtoputed 
that  thto  concern  to  the  very  essence  and 
goal  of  Resolution  243. 

Given  thto  diplomatic  history,  it  to  appio- 
prlato  for  me  to  take  XMite  of  some  recent 
devalopmenta,  PresldeDt  Sadat  oC  the  UAB 
hae  advised  AmbaaMdcr  Jarring  that  hto 
gorenunent  la  wUllng  to  sign  a  peace  agree- 
ment with  iKaei,  »itK«in*»  this  offer  to  ocn- 
dltioned  with  reeervations  not  embodied  In 
the  November  23  raaolution.  And  Israel,  of 
ooorae,  has  long  stated  Ms  terraat  dastn  to 
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oonoiud*  •  p«*M  vwir  wim  tt«  UAB.  In  this 
ooaiMatkiB.  I  would  Uk»  to  wnphMl—  tiM 
vain*  ot  pftttaDo*  In  Xtf  rHoluaoa  oC  grav* 
dtptnmattn  <HI«mfnM  mOk  M  this.  PkOmim 
•ad  fortttod*  out  bring  tlMir  own  icwwda. 
IB  tlM  ymn  f  oUowlng  tb*  1M7  ««r  ia«ny 
tllplnnate  adlMrad  to  tb*  rUm  tbat  tbe  UAB 
would  auvm  h^*»  to  Hgn  •  pMoe  agreMniit 
wUti  Isaal  undw  Any  eireumstanow.  Isaal'a 
liwlttiiMn  upon  A  paaea  ■grannant  lad  to 
otaariaa  o<  nnraaUMa  and  InflwrthlHty  on  tti 
part.  Bat  oranta  and  tba  raoant  oOar  ol 
Proaidaot  Badat  baTa.  at  laaat  to  aome  «x- 
tant.  Jnatlflad  bmrt'a  patlaat  laaolTa  on  tbla 
point. 

And  not  only  baa  Ivaat  piorad  to  ba  rlgbt 
in  tbla  reapaet,  but  I  bave  alwaya  ballarad 
tbat,  given  tba  opportunity  tbrougb  iH>pro- 
prlata  nagotuttona.  laraal  will  affaotivaly 
discredit  tba  aU-too-pr«TaIant  oonoapUon. 
held  even  among  aome  frienda,  tbat  laraal 
Is  inilaxlble  and  unwilling  to  display  mag- 
nanimity for  peace.  Tbe  conoeaalons  to  date 
made  by  Israel  In  the  search  for  i>eac«  are  too 
often  overlooked. 

Israel  wanted  to  start  wltb  direct  negoti- 
ations but  agreed  to  begin  wltb  Indirect 
negotiations  under  Ambassador  Jarrtng's 
auspices. 

Israel  wanted  tbe  Jarring  talks  to  be  beld 
on  tbe  foreign  minister's  level,  but  agreed  to 
begin  on  tbe  ambassadorial  level. 

Israel  wanted  tbe  dlscussloos  to  be  held 
doaa  to  tbe  Middle  Bast,  but  agreed  to  com- 
mence In  New  York. 

Israel  wanted  a  restoration  of  tbe  agreed- 
upon  ceasefire  wltb  an  Indefinite  duration 
but  agreed  to  resume  negotiations  through 
Ambassador  Jarring  with  the  ceasefire  lim- 
ited by  a  unilateral  declaration  of  the  UAR. 

Israel  wanted  the  removal  of  mlseUes  and 
sites  constructed  in  violation  of  the  cease- 
fire understanding  arranged  by  the  United 
States,  but  agreed  to  proceed  with  tbe  talks 
despite  tbe  Soviet  and  UAR  breach  of  tbls 
understanding. 

Tbesa  are  not  insubstantial  concessions. 
In  my  view,  they  reflect  the  fervent  desire 
of  tbe  government  and  people  at  Israel  for 
the  long  sought  goal — a  just  and  enduring 
peace  In  tbe  area. 

In  light  of  these  considerations.  I  welcome 
the  assurances  of  my  government  tbat  Israel 
wUl  not  be  pressured  In  the  search  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  which  will  serve  tbe  inter- 
esu  of  Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors.  It  Is 
precisely  such  a  peace  that  is  mandated  by 
Resolution  343. 

Tbe  time  has  long  passed  when  great  pow- 
ers can  or  should  Impoee  tbelr  views  on  small 
states.  Qreatness  alone  does  not  assure  a  mo- 
nopoly on  wisdom.  Rather,  all  powers  and 
people  genuinely  Interested  In  a  settlement 
In  tbe  Middle  last  abould  lend  their  influ- 
ence for  a  negotiated  peace  treaty  between 
tbe  parties  to  tbe  1M7  conflict.  In  this  un- 
oertaln  world,  no  one  can  guarantee  tbat 
anything  done  today  will  endure  forever.  But 
I  am  stnmgly  of  tbe  conviction  tb*t  there  Is 
no  other  way  to  lasting  peaoe  In  the  Middle 
Bast  than  the  way  In  which  natloiu  tbrougb- 
out  history  made  peaoe  which  lasts — through 
negotiated  agreemente  between  the  affected 
partlea  reflecting  both  magnanimity  and  a 
true  and  realistic  reeognltlon  of  the  needs 
and  Intereste  of  those  directly  oonoemsd. 


8BCX>ND   DISTRICT   OPINION   POLL 
HEADING  TO  227.000  HOMES 


HON.  DONALD  d  BROTZMAN 

or  couxsoo 
IN  THX  HOCTSB  OF  RXPRBSKMTATIVB8 

Tue$daif.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  I  am 
Ifleaaed  to  announce  that  tbe  1971  Sec- 
ond CoDgrenlanal  District  Opinion  Poll 
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ia  now  being  delivered  to  residents  of  my 
District,  and.  for  tbe  first  time,  persons 
between  the  ages  18  and  20  will  be  taking 
part  because  of  the  recently  ratified  con- 
stitutional amendment  extending  the 
vote  to  younger  citizens. 

This  year's  poll  includes  nine  ques- 
tions ranging  from  national  policy  on 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  Uie  need 
for  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
revenue  sharing.  The  questions,  which  I 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lib- 
rary of  Congress,  will  enable  me  to  gain 
insight  into  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  the  Second  District  on  many  of  the 
major  issues  to  be  coming  before  us  in 
the  92d  C(xigre8S. 

Since  its  introduction  in  1964.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Opinion  Poll  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  samplings  of  public  opinion  in 
Uie  Nati<m.  Each  year  the  poll  draws  as 
many  as  50,000  responses,  and  because 
the  poll  utilizes  a  punch  card  it  is  pos- 
sible for  business  maclilnes  to  accurately 
count  the  opinions  of  all  who  participate. 

This  year's  poll  will  go  into  227,000 
homes  and  each  questionnaire  provides 
room  for  both  husbfuids  and  wives  to 
respond. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  like  to  present  the  format  which 
I  utilize: 

Ir  Msaaren,  Both  HtmBAxn  and  Wirs  Mat 
Paiticipats 

1.  t>o  you  favor  federal  Income  tax  rev- 
enue-sharing with  local  and  state  govern- 
mente7 

3.  Do  you  f&vor  reorganisation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  tbe  Fedaral  Ctovemment. 
consolidating  7  Cabinet  Departmente  into  47 

3.  Should  the  Indian  Peaks  area  north- 
west of  Boulder.  Colorado  be  accorded  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Area  status? 

4.  Do  you  favor  propoaals  for  an  all-vol- 
unteer military,  except  In  times  of  grave 
national  peril? 

6.  Do  you  favor  increased  U.S.  diplomatic 
contact  with  Communist  China? 

6.  Do  you  support  the  Administration's 
plan  to  end  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia? 

7.  Should  the  Administration  be  required 
by  Congreas  to  bring  home  all  VS.  troops 
from  South  Viet  Nam  before  the  end  of  this 
year? 

8.  Would  you  favw  Congress  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  all  XJS.  troops  by  tbe  end  of 
1971  if  It  meant  the  probaMe  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Viet  Nam? 

0.  Would  you  favor  Congress  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of 
1971  without  guarantees  for  tbe  timely  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  held  by  Worth  Viet 
Nam? 

Tour  age  gnnip:  a.  ia-a9  b.  30-54  c.  60  and 
over. 

PoUtleal  affiliation:  A.  RepuMlean  B.  Dem- 
ocrat C.  Independent. 

Ooenpatlon  Head  ot  bouaeh<rid:  A.  Bus.  or 
Prof.  B.  Indus,  worksr  C.  Oovemment  D. 
Farmer  B.  Student  F.  Retired. 
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WHO   TO   TRUST? 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 


nr  THK  HOUSB  OfF  RXPRB8BNTATTVX8 

Tveidair.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  BDRKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month,  as  we  celebrate  the  198th 


annivenary  of  the  «ign<ng  of  tbe  Deda- 
rati(m  of  Independence  and  are  just  5 
years  away  from  our  Nation's  bicenten- 
nial, one  of  the  basic  provisions  of  our 
Constitution;  namely,  the  freedom  of 
ttie  press,  is  in  the  forefront  of  national 
discussion. 

The  unpopular  Vietnam  war  has  been 
the  backdrop  for  many  confrontatlcHu 
betweoi  groups  within  our  country^ 
young  versus  old — ^poor  versus  rich — con- 
servative versus  Uberal — civilian  versus 
police,  and  so  forth. 

Now  in  the  forefront  is  the  battle  be- 
tween the  news  media  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Ever  since  the  famous  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger  case,  prior  to  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, when  publisher  Zenger  chal- 
lenged the  Governor  of  New  York  as 
being  lazy,  the  press  and  the  Government 
have  crossed  swords  on  many  occasions, 
but  never  have  the  blades  been  so  sharp, 
or  clashed  so  loudly  as  they  have  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  past  good-natured  give  and  take 
between  two  of  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments of  our  society  has  now  changed 
into  bitter  attacks  upon  each  other. 
These  charges  leave  many  in  our  Nation 
bewildered  and  even  suspicious. 

Although  poll  after  poll  indicates  that 
the  average  person  does  not  generally 
believe  everything  he  reads  in  the  paper 
or  hears  on  the  broadcast  media,  other 
polls  also  indicate  that  the  average 
American  does  not  trust  his  Government 
officials. 

In  recent  weeks  two  important  in- 
stances brought  the  Government  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  press.  First,  the 
printing  of  tbe  "Pentagon  Papers,"  which 
ttie  Government  alleged  to  be  secret  be- 
cause of  national  security,  were  printed 
by  certain  powerful  newqMpers.  The 
Government  moved  to  enjoin  the  publi- 
cation of  the  papers  but  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  6-to-3  decision  allowed  their 
continued  publication. 

Second,  proceedings  were  brought 
agahist  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  and  its  president,  Frank  Stan- 
ton, for  contempt  of  Congress  based  upon 
the  televisicm  program,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  for  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Stanton  as  president  of  CBS  to  provide 
certain  newsclips  and  other  information 
in  connection  with  tlie  show  as  required 
by  the  congressional  subpena. 

With  regard  to  the  "Pentagon  Papers," 
even  though  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  the  newspapers  to 
print  the  papers,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  believe  was  proper,  the  de- 
cision neverthdess  does  not  relieve  the 
news  media  of  its  responsibility  to  use 
caution  in  the  discloeure  of  matters 
which  might  well  Involve  our  national 
security. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  Govern- 
ment agencies,  particularly  the  Defense 
Department — ^has  over  the  years  overin- 
dulged in  tbe  practice  of  classifying  cer- 
tain information  as  "secret."  "top  se- 
cret," "restrictive."  thereby  prohibiting 
their  subsequent  publication,  or  even 
statements  conoemtng  si^  information. 
This  "gag  rule"  method  has  not  only  been 
imposed  on  the  news  media,  but  it  has 
also  been  imposed  upon  various  Oovem- 
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ment  ofBdals  tnoliidlng  Members  of  Con- 
greas. 

Although  I  feel  there  are  times  when 
information  should  be  kept  secret  or  oon- 
fldenttal  there  are  too  many  instances 
when  Government  agencies  put  their 
classificaticm  stamp  on  documents  and 
other  information  for  political  reasons 
or  for  reasons  other  than  prcrtecting  our 
national  security. 

In  the  past,  when  we  were  at  war. 
certain  news  was  suin>re8sed  by  way  of 
censorship  and  generally  the  news  media 
and  the  jHibllc  trusted  their  Government 
in  statements  made  by  officials. 

In  Vietnam,  however,  the  press  has 
been  given  almost  a  free  hand  to  re- 
port what  they  see  which  results  in  not 
only  some  inaccurate  news  reports,  but 
at  times  some  of  the  news  is  reported  in 
a  manner  which  certain  correspondents 
wish  it  to  be  Interpreted,  rather  than 
haaesi  and  factual.  Fortunately,  this  type 
of  reporting  has  not  been  the  general  rule 
of  the  news  media  in  Vietnam  and  the 
press  and  other  correspondents  should  be 
commended  for  this. 

Because  of  the  issues  raised,  various 
subcommittees  of  the  House,  including 
tbe  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  held  hearings  on  two  of 
the  issues  resulting  namely ;    . 

First,  how  and  when  the  United  States 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam  and: 

Second,  how  much  access  should  the 
Congress  and  the  public  have  to  informa- 
tion on  the  war. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  many 
different  suggestions  and  little  unanim- 
ity. There  were  41  measures  setting  spe- 
cific dates  for  withdrawal,  from  Imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  our  troops;  to  with- 
drawal within  6  to  12  months;  to  staged 
withdrawal  and  so  on. 

On  July  7  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  261 
to  118,  killed  a  resolution  of  Inquiry 
(House  Resolution  492)  which  would 
have  dircted  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  Congress  documents  on  the  policy 
governing  US.  military  operations  in 
Laos. 

As  to  the  proceedings  against  Frank 
Stanton  and  CBS,  the  House  on  July  13, 
killed  a  move  to  cite  Mr.  Stanton  for 
contempt  of  Congress  by  a  roll  call  vote 
of  226  to  181,  which  sent  the  motion  for 
ccntnnpt  back  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

The  contempt  citation  raised  several 
questions  since  CBS  is  a  network  agency 
and  since  television  is  subject  to  regula- 
tory powers.  The  network  argued  their 
right  to  withhold  the  matters  from  con  • 
gressional  investigation  on  the  basis  of 
their  protection  under  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  free  iq^eech.  The  facts  of 
their  case  were,  therefore,  different  from 
those  involved  in  printing  the  "Pentagon 
Papers"  since  in  the  case  of  CBS,  it  was 
the  company  which  was  witliholding  in- 
formation. The  real  question  was  wheth- 
er or  not  CBS  actually  had  abused  its 
right  of  freedom  of  Q>eech  and  had  acted 
in  a  responsible  maimer. 

Since  television  Is  a  member  of  a  lib- 
eral regulated  industry,  the  charges  were 
subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  in  a 
previous  case;  namely,  Rosenbloom 
CXVn— 17*»— Part  31 
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against  Metromedia,  Inc..  that  the  elec- 
tronic media  were  entitled  to  the  same 
first  amendment  protection  as  tbe  writ- 
toi  press  in  private  citizen  libel  suits. 

The  first  amendment  then  is  not  a  pro- 
tection to  be  used  as  a  shield  by  the  press, 
but  it  does  limit  the  Government's  au- 
thority. In  direct  terms  it  prohibits  en- 
actment of  any  law  "abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

After  reading  the  full  testimony  of  the 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Stanton  and 
CBS.  as  well  as  the  committee  reports.  I 
decided  to  vote  against  the  contempt  pro- 
ceeding for  even  though  I  feel  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  is  sometimes 
abused,  most  of  the  press  and  other  news 
media  liave  stayed  witliin  the  bounds  of 
reporting  ethics. 

In  addition,  although  the  Government 
has  the  power  to  regulate  the  public  air- 
waves, I  do  not  feel  that  either  side 
proved  that  more  than  protection  is 
granted  to  one  by  the  Constitution  and 
that  the  Government  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  broadcast  news  media,  al- 
though granted  protection,  makes  Its 
news  coverage  fair  and  impartial. 


NOTHINO  FOR  SOMETHINO 


HON.  BENJABON  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  wxw  Touc 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RBPaBSBMTATTVB 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speal^er,  as 
we  public  officials  are  aware,  the 
term  "pork  barrel"  usually  refers  to  the 
giving  away  of  something  for  nothing. 
However,  as  far  as  the  subject  of  pork 
and  beans  is  concerned,  the  opposite 
would  seem  to  be  the  case.  It  appears 
as  ttKRigh  the  manufacturers  of  this 
product  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  giv- 
ing nothing  for  something. 

An  article  in  the  July  22  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  describes  the  results  of 
a  study  on  canned  pork  and  beans  un- 
dertaken by  Bess  BCyerson  Grant,  New 
York  City's  Commissioner  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  Her  analysis  revealed  that  fully 
one  half  of  the  samples  contained  (mly 
1  percent  or  less  pork,  and  that  one  na- 
tional brand— "Campbell's  Home  Style 
Pork  and  Beans" — contahud  no  pork  at 
aU.  '^ 

One  might  be  tempted  to  say  that,  in 
their  desire  to  "bring  home  tbe  bacon," 
these  manufaoturos  have  been  leas  than 
totally  honest  with  the  public. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
currently  sets  no  minimum  pork  require- 
ments that  must  be  satisfied  for  a  prod- 
uct to  be  advertised  as  "pork  and  beans." 
Yet,  similar  products,  such  as  franks 
and  beans  are  required  to  contain  at 
least  20  percent  meat. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
consumer  is  denied  the  information 
needed  to  make  a  knowledgeable  choice. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  immediately  set  a  minimum  poric 
requirement  for  products  advertised  as 
"pork  and  beans." 

It  is  high  time  for  tbe  consumer  to 
stop  paying  "something  for  nothing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  entering  the 
article  in  the  Rgcoto : 
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lATOro  Low  ON  THX  Hoo 

(By  Carole  SblMn) 

First  tbe  hot  dog  came  tindv  attack  for 
having  too  much  Cat  and  not  enough  meat. 
Then  we  were  told  Wonder  Bread  did  not 
build  strong  bodies  13  ways. 

Now,  another  AaMrtean  Institution — pork 
and  beans — Is  under  flre. 

New  York  City's  «nn«im«w  Affairs  commis- 
sioner. Bees  Myeraon,  yesterday  charged  tbat 
an  analysis  by  her  department  of  10  brands 
of  canned  pork  and  beans  showed  half  of 
them  contained  only  1  per  oent  or  leas  at 
pork.  None  of  tbe  cans  tasted  had  more  *h^»i 
7  per  oent  pork,  and  one  brand.  "OampbeU's 
Home  Style  Pork  and  Beans"  contalnsd  no 
pork  at  all.  she  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Campbell's,  however.  In- 
sisted that  Its  "home  style"  pork  and  beans 
bad  about  3  per  cent  pork  m  It.  "It  does 
have  ground  pork,"  he  said.  'Tou  cant  see 
It  wltb  the  naked  eye." 

He  said  there  was  "no  attempt  on  any- 
one's part  to  deceive"  the  consumer.  Tbe 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  bad  not  set 
up  standards  for  pork  and  beans,  he  said,  and 
has  told  mdustry  that  It  has  "for  years  been 
recognised  by  eonsumars  generally  that  the 
designation  pork  and  beans  is  a  common 
name  for  an  Item  which  "contains  very  uttle 
pork." 

"If  the  product  contains  no  pork  at  all. 
the  PDA  should  forbid  the  use  of  the  wvd 
"pork'  on  tbe  lable,"  she  contended,  "unless 
It  appears  in  a  phrase  such  as  iMans,  with- 
out pork.'  or  'beaiu  In  a  sauce  wltb  Imitation 
pork  flavoring.' " 

Miss  Myerson  said  the  brands  of  her  de- 
partment analyzed,  and  their  pork  content, 
are: 

AAP  (Sultana)  Port  and  Beans  In  tomato 
sauoe — .M  per  oent  pork. 

Ann  Page  Great  Atlantic  *  Padflo  Tea  Co. 
Pork  'n'  Beans  In  tomato  sauoe — ^labeled  as 
"Pea  beans . . .  cooked  In  savory  tomato  sauce 
with  pork— 1  per  cent  pork. 

Ann  Page's  Boston  Style  beans  with  potk 
and  mnlssses  sauce— 8  per  cent  pork 

B&M  Brick  Oren  Baked  Beans  made  with 
smaU  pea  beans— 7  per  oent  pwk. 

Campbell  Sotq;)  Co.  Pork  ft  Beans  with 
tomato  sauce  tender  hearted— 1  per  cent 
pork.       ■    ■" 

Campbell  Soup's  Home  Style  Pork  ft 
Beans— with  label  reading  In  part,  "to  con- 
ventional pork  and  beans,  we^e  added  . . ." 

no  poik. 

Co-op  Beans,  water,  pork  and  tomato 
sauce— with  a  label  reading  beans  .  .  .  with 
Just  tbe  right  amount  of  perk — .76  per  cent 
pork. 

Heinz  Company  Pork  'n'  Beans  In  tjw«f>t^ 
sauce — 1  per  oent  poi^ 

Krasdals  Fancy  beans  with  pork  In  tomato 
■auoe— with  a  label  reading  "fancy  h«^«t 
with  pork  in  tomato  sauce"— .8  per  cent  pork, 

Stokely-Van  Camp's  Pork  &  Beans  Pre- 
pared with  tomato  sauce — labeled  the  "OTlg- 

Inal  pork  and  beans  with  tomato  sauce" 

.75  per  cent  porit. 


WOMEN  SUFFER  MOST  FROM 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF  nw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BSPBBSBITATTVBB 

Tuetday.  July  27.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
«gOt  my  sister.  Congreaswoman  Oizr> 
riiBa.  read  to  you  an  article  rtnorrlhlni 
tbe  plight  of  women  in  Detroit  who 
evtnee  a  higher  unemptoyment  rate  th»« 
men.  and  who  face  tremendous  dlfllcultj 
in  ftaidtng  Jobs.  TUs  dnwrnm^  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Detroit  All  over  ttie  ooontiy.  the 
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nnemptoyment  levd  of  women  tends  to 
be  at  least  3  points  hlsher  than  that  for 
men.  Tlie  assumption  that  women  work 
only  for  extra  mcoey  or  to  relieve  bore- 
dom is  unjustified  for  the  15,055,000 
women  who  are  heads  of  hous^KHds  and 
the  sole  source  of  support  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Tor  those  women  who  do  have 
working  husbands,  many  women  work  to 
raise  their  families  above  the  level  of 
poverty.  And  even  for  those  women 
whose  husbands  do  earn  a  substantial 
amount.  It  makes  no  sense  to  decide  that 
the  husband's  wotk  is  automatically 
more  Important,  and  that  he  Is  entitled 
to  be  retained  rather  than  an  equally  or 
more  competent  woman. 

Iify  office  has  received  scores  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  Nation  informing  me 
of  desperate  situations,  and  complain  - 
Ing  of  Inattention  or  lack  of  soUdtude 
from  their  own  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington. This  Is  a  serious  charge.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  In  Congress  are  not 
so  hypocritical  as  to  speak  out  with  con- 
cern on  employment,  while  Ignoring  the 
very  persons  that  are  hardest  hit.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  In  Congress  realize 
ttiat  they  represent  unemployed  women 
as  well  as  imemployed  men.  employed 
women  as  wdl  as  employed  men.  And 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
doing  everything  within  our  powers  to 
alleviate  this  desperation. 

I  Include  a  letter  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  woman  from  West  Virginia 
which  is  typical  of  the  nationwide  pleas 
that  my  office  has  received: 

ICAKTINSBTnUS.  W.  Va., 

July  15.  1971. 
Mrs.  BxLUi  Abzvo, 

Coni;re*aioo7nan,  House  of  Repretmtatives, 
WoMhington.  D.O. 

Deab  Mis.  ABztro:  If  this  letter  reaches  you 
directly,  I  would  like  to  say  honestly  It  Is  » 
plea  iat  help.  I  am  a  woman  of  forty-two, 
with  a  college  degree  In  office  management 
and  public  relatione  which  I  worked  at  for 
fifteen  years.  I  have  reared  a  daughter,  a 
lovely  yoiing  woman,  put  her  through  college 
and  now  she  Is  a  teacher  and  married.  Unfor- 
tunately I  must  support  myself.  I  do  not 
qualify  for  vmemployment.  I  cannot  receive 
welfare  which  I  ask  for  as  a  last,  degrading 
reeort  because  I  was  told  I  was  able  to  work. 
How  do  they  think  I  could  ask  for  welfare  if 
I  could  find  work?  I  am  told  I  am  too  old 
when  an  office  job  comes  up  and  they  hire 
the  younger  girls.  I  can  assure  anyone,  ICra. 
AbBUg,  I  am  quite  capable  at  managing  a 
business.  X  am  so  sick  and  tired  of  *'*tg*"g 
for  work  which  Is  stupid  and  degrading  for 
two  months.  I  applied  for  two  waltreas  Jobs 
at  Sl.lS  per  hr.  and  could  have  kept  them 
both  had  I  been  more  receptive  to  the  men 
who  owned  the  jdaoes.  Why  cant  we  be 
allowed  to  work  without  this.  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  It  tt  Mckens  me. 

I  have  written  both  my  congreaaman  and 
senator  and  have  received  only  a  Civil  Service 
form  In  return  mall  for  who  knows  what. 
Mrs.  Abzug,  no  help.  Unlets  one  has  been  In 
my  sltiiatlon  one  cannot  perceive  of  what 
you  have  to  take  to  keep  a  Job.  I  could  prob- 
ably come  to  Washington  and  support  myself 
very  well.  I  know  no  one  and  I  have  no  money 
to  hold  me  until  I  should  acquire  something 
I  am  suited  for.  MTs.  Abcug,  I  am  a  highly 
capable  woman  and  would  be  an  asset  to  any 
business.  Something  must  be  wrong  with  a 
state  of  the  union  which  will  allow  some  of 
ths  dtocrlmlnatlooa  to  go  on  toward  women 
In  my  situation.  Mrs.  Abaxig,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  belong  to  the  organlBatlon  at 
whloh  you  spoke  to  Just  recently  In  Wash- 
ington— ^I  am  not  sure  (League  of  Woxnen 
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Voters?)  If  dues  are  Involved,  perhaps  I  can 
get  same. 

Mrs.  Abang.  there  must  be  many  women 
In  my  position  and  age  group  who  are  hit 
with  the  same  frustrations  every  day.  As  for 
me,  I  am  fed  iq>  with  It  and  woukl  Uke  to 
do  enmethlng  about  It.  I  would  appreciate 
any  help  you  can  give  me.  Thank  you  for 
reading  my  letter,  and  your  time. 
Most  sincerely, 

DOBOTHT  ALOOL 

P.8. — IT  you  wUh  to  use  this  letter  as  an 
example,  please  do  so.  It  Is  dsmn  time  they 
took  their  heads  out  at  the  sand. 


July  28,  1971 


STRIP  MININO  CURBS  NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  masoon 
IN  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  27,  1971 

Idr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi 
some  25  States  of  this  country,  strip  min- 
ing activities  are  being  carried  out.  These 
activities  gpeU  the  despoliation  of  large 
areas  of  attractive  countryside — areas 
which  are  difficult  and  expoisive  to  re- 
claim and  which  may  well  be  lost 
forever. 

Our  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
HxcHUR,  has  taken  the  lead  In  focusing 
national  attention  on  the  environmental 
consequences  of  strip  mining.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  commend  to  my  fellow  members 
the  following  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Poet  Dispatch  of  June  16.  1971. 

[Prom  et.   Louis   Post  Dispatch.  June   16, 
1971] 

PoB  Cxrass  om  Stbip  Mhoko 

With  a  bill  whoee  legislative  progress  lit- 
erally represents  a  race  against  the  forces  of 
destruction,  Repreeentatlve  Ken  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia  Is  seeking  to  outlaw  strip  min- 
ing for  ooal  everywhere  In  the  United  States. 
The  Hechler  bill  Is  obviously  a  far-reaching 
measure.  But  the  practices  It  deals  with  are 
BO  ruinous  and  their  l<»g-range  oonse- 
queiuses  are  so  Irremediable  that  Mr.  Hech- 
ler's  complete  prohibition  may  be  the  only 
means  to  save  vast  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican landscape. 

Using  giant  earth-moving  machines  that 
can  decapitate  mountains  and  gouge  out 
their  slopes,  strip  miners  rip  out  the  ooal 
with  an  abandoo  that  does  Incalculable 
harm  to  land  and  people.  As  Mr.  Hechler  has 
pointed  out.  this  method  of  n'^"*"g  ruins 
topeoU.  destroys  the  habitat  for  wildlife, 
pours  add  and  sediment  into  streams,  laying 
waste  ^huge  areas  at  valuable  timber,  caus- 
ing floods  and  landaUdes  that  wreck  the 
homes  of  poverty-stricken  mountain  resi- 
dents; and  even  where  reclamation  has  been 
attempted  the  land  has  been  hopelessly 
scarred  and  drained  of  its  productiveness. 

The  threat  from  strip  mtning  u  growing 
because  of  the  nation's  voracious  demand  for 
ooal  to  generate  electric  power  and  the  In- 
creasing use  of  monster  bulldOBers,  giant 
power  shovels  and  great  augur  drills  (which 
actually  waste  coal  because  they  often  de- 
stroy the  roof  supports  needed  to  extract  the 
remaining  deposits  by  shaft  mining) .  About 
a  third  of  the  country's  annual  660,000,000 
tons  of  coal  production  Is  now  obtained  by 
this  ravaging  method.  And  It  Is  also  being 
apidled  to  other  minerals  so  that  In  time  It 
oould  be  employed  In  every  state  with  devas- 
tating results. 

With  half  of  the  states  having  no  compul- 
sory laws  for  reclaiming  stripped  land  and 
with  many  state  laws  bdng  poorly  enforced, 
the  need  for  oongreeslonal  action  Is  urgent. 

Because  of  the  profits  involved  and  the 


Jobe  affected,  lobbying  opposition  to  ths 
Hechler  bill  is  mounting.  But  the  measure 
has  steadily  gained  bipartisan  sponsors,  who 
now  number  more  than  80  from  26  states. 
Including  Representatives  Metcalfe,  Mlkva 
and  Yatea  of  nilnols. 

Protection  of  the  land  requires  passage  at 
something  Uke  the  Hechler  bill,  with  t»o> 
vision  for  a  phased  shift  to  deep  "'iT'<"g  or 
other  extractive  processes  and  accompanying 
measures  to  safeguard  the  environment.  At 
the  very  least  strlpptng  should  be  Immedi- 
ately outlawed  In  areas,  such  as  steep  slopes 
where  damage  Is  greatest  and  where  restora- 
tion at  the  land  Is  vlrtuaUy  Impossible. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  in  our  country  today  who  say 
that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  become  a 
fallen  angel  and  the  American  dream,  a 
tarnished  hoax.  I  cannot  disagree  more 
strongly  and  was  deeply  moved  by  an 
essay,  entitled  "The  American  Dream." 
written  by  a  long-time  personal  friend. 
Municipal  Court  Judge  Earl  Cantos.  One 
of  San  Diego's  distinguished  citizens. 
Earl  is  the  son  of  Greek  Immigrants  who 
made  a  new  life  for  themselves  and  thdr 
children  in  America.  Earl  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  American  dream  and  he  Is 
today  a  living  example  of  what  he  writes. 
I  take  great  ideasure  in  sharing  Earl's 
essay  with  my  House  colleagues  and 
know  they  will  find  it  as  poignant  and 
meaningful  as  I. 

Thx  Amksican  Drxaic 

What  Is  the  American  Dream?  Is  It  some- 
thing new  today,  or  something  left  over  from 
yesterday?  Is  It  a  replay  grown  old  and  use- 
less, or  a  bright  new  picture  of  strength  and 
promise?  Is  there  such  a  dream  to  be  dreamt. 
and  then  to  come  true?  There  Is,  and  it  Is  as 
diverse  as  the  sum  total  of  fifty  States,  and 
as  strong  as  a  blend  of  two  hundred  million 
parts  to  the  whole. 

The  American  Dream  Is  a  vision  that  Is 
many  things  expressed  In  many  ways,  by 
many  people,  all  of  them  saying  that  it  is 
the  need  to  be  free  to  pursue  one's  hopes; 
the  faith  to  seek  something  more  for  family 
and  children,  the  desire  to  reach  for  the  stars, 
and  maybe  even,  to  become  Preeident,  In 
short,  to  dream  the  Impossible  dream,  be- 
lieving that  it  can  come  true. 

The  American  Dream  Is  .  .  .  the  Image,  the 
^Irlt,  the  substance  of  America. 

All  that  we  are,  or  hope  to  be,  lies  In  a 
deep  rooted  dedication  to  a  spirit  of  fair  play 
and  Independence  and  of  love  of  country, 
that  Is  a  part  of  each  American  citizen. 

This  individual  and  collective  dedication 
Is  expressed  in  daily  word  and  deed.  Every 
day  in  some  way  each  of  us  gives  something 
to  the  Image,  Spirit  and  Substance  of  otir 
country.  However  small,  what  we  give  In  sum 
total  with  all  Americans,  becomes  what  our 
cotintry  is  to  us,  and  is  to  the  world.  Be- 
cavise  of  this,  each  of  us  must  act  with  re- 
straint; with  understanding;  with  dignity, 
and  with  pride  and  honor. 

The  Image  of  America  Is  that  which  we 
create  as  citizens  in  our  dally  lives. 

The  Spirit  of  America  is  embedded  in  Palth 
In  Ood  and  Country  and  the  obligation  to 
demonstrate  by  deed  the  belief  In  Rule  of 
Law.  It  is  the  right  to  be  free  and  the  duty 
to  be  reqwnalble. 
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The  Substance  of  America  Is  people,  and 
In  being  part  of  the  weU-q»rlng  which  offers 
oppcnrtunlty.  Ideals,  eduoatlon,  morality,  and 
hope.  It  is  how  ws  treat  one  anothw  and  our 
institutions. 

Tbia  Image;  Itils  Spirit;  This  Substance; 
is  our  Country's  bloodstream)  The  very  life 
of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  how  we 
q)eak;  we  act,  and  we  feel  about  our  Country. 

The  American  Dream  is  the  Amerloan 
Truth,  and  can  be  expressed  with  resolve 
and  pride  in  Just  one  way:  By  living  daUy 
this  thought  ...  I  AM  MY  COUNTRY. 


THE  NIXONOMIC  CURE  FOR  INFLA- 
TION: 11  PERCENT  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cAuroBiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuestlay.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  Nix- 
on administration's  incompetence  in 
handling  the  Indochina  war  appears  to 
be  exceeded  only  by  its  inc(»npetence  in 
handling  the  economy. 

There  are  a  number  of  significant  steps 
President  Nixon  could  take:  He  could 
Institute  wage-price  controls.  He  could 
8t(v  pouring  out  national  treasure  Into 
the  bottomless  Southeast  Asian  pit.  He 
oould  bring  at  least  half  of  the  troops 
home  from  Europe.  He  could  reorder 
Government  budgetary  priorities  in  gen- 
eral. 

But  he  has  refused  to  do  any  of  these 
things.  He  has  refused  to  do  anything  at 
aU  about  the  substance  of  the  problem, 
but  Instead  has  launched  what  we  might 
describe  as  a  one-two  punch  agatDst  the 
image  of  the  problem.  Punch  No.  1  is 
the  announcement,  with  maximum  fan- 
fare, that  he  is  going  to  seek  economic 
expansion,  that  he  Is  a  "Keynslan"  and 
is  willing  to  allow  a  certain  sunount  of 
inflation  In  order  to  get  the  country  mov- 
ing. But  because  the  war  Is  still  contin- 
uing, wage-price  controls  are  not  Im- 
posed, et  cetera,  the  economy  does  not 
even  expand  enough  to  keep  up  with  pop- 
ulation growth,  and  Inflation  goes 
through  the  celling.  So  then  the  No.  2 
punch  is  offered  as  the  magic  cure;  hold 
down  inflation  at  all  costs,  and  allow  a 
"tolerable  level  of  imemployment." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation  is  not  be- 
ing held  down,  and  employment  Is  not 
tolerable.  In  the  two  northernmost  coun- 
ties of  my  district,  Sutter  and  Yuba,  un- 
employment is  now  11.1  percent.  This 
may  be  tolerable  to  Mr.  Nixon's  million- 
aire friends,  but  it  is  not  tolerable  to  the 
peoQle  of  Sutter  and  Yuba  Cotmties,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  tolerable  to  me. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Unemployment  Hits  11.1 
Percent,"  from  the  Yuba  Independent- 
Herald: 

Unkicplotkeiit  Hits  11.1  PxacxNT 
More  pec^le  were  looking  for  work  In  Sut- 
ter-Yuba last  month  than  either  the  month 
before  or  a  year  ago. 

Employment  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  Development  for  June 
show  an  11.1  percent  unen4>loyment  rate,  up 
from  10.3  percent  for  May  and  10.6  peroent 
a  year  ago. 

There  were  3400  people  out  of  work  In  Jtme 
out  of  a  total  work  toroe  of  80.S26.  In  May 
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there  were  only  8036  out  of  work  but  the  total 
work  force  was  also  smaller,  only  2QJS76. 

The  breakdown  Into  typee  of  enq>loyment 
is  not  yet  avaUable,  but  according  to  Joe 
Heller  of  the  local  HRD  office,  June  agricul- 
tural employment  Is  generally  down  below 
May.  In  May  the  number  working  In  agri- 
culture rose  from  3,900  in  mld-AprU  to  4,676, 
with  the  peak  of  the  peach  t.Mnntng  occur- 
ring a  few  days  after  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Harvest  worker  requirements  should 
begin  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate 
within  the  next  ten  days. 

Manufacturing  employment  was  136  higher 
In  Bday  than  in  April  and  should  continue  to 
rise.  Oalns  from  AprU  to  May  were  In  lumber 
and  wood  products  while  thoee  from  last 
year  were  In  food  processing  ^f^ere  there  was 
an  Increase  In  the  processing  of  vegetables. 

The  general  trend  which  in  May  showed  an 
unemployment  drop  from  AprU  has  now 
reversed  Itself.  Althoiigh  agricultural  em- 
ployment should  Improve  the  figxire  in  July, 
it  may  not  improve  it  enough  to  ooimteract 
the  Increase  in  the  work  force  generally  en- 
countered at  this  season. 


HEARINGS  COMBCENCE  ON  EMER- 
GENCY STRIKE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privll^e  this  morning  to  E^ipear  as  the 
leadoff  witness  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tion. As  I  pointed  out  during  my  testi- 
mony, legldatlon  that  I  flrst  introduced 
on  this  vital  sid}Ject  now  has  the  bipar- 
tisan support  (rf  54  other  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  am  most  grateful  for  this 
strong  expression  of  agreement  on  a  con- 
troversial and  complex  Issue  that  this 
Congress  must  resolve. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include 
my  complete  statement  presented  this 
morning: 

Statskxmt  or  RxracsxirTATivK  Jaws  Hasvit 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  ova  dis- 
tinguished Ooamilttee.  I  have  long  bssn 
aware  of  the  problem  now  being  studied  at 
Hheee  hearings.  National  railroad  stilkes  have 
been  recurring  with  all-too-famlUar  regular- 
ity since  I  first  came  to  Ctmgreos  almost 
eleven  years  ago.  Each  time,  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  to  protect  tHe  ptib- 
Uc  welfare.  Congress  has  enacted  temporary, 
eleventh-hour  solutlcHu;  today,  we  are 
seeking  to  develop  permanent  legislation — a 
revision  of  law  that  wlU  preclude  ad  hoc 
legislation  by  future  Congresses. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  If  Congress  falls 
to  act  soon,  then  we  who  serve  as  Biam- 
bers  had  better  "bone  up"  on  how  to  run 
the  railroads,  because  this  Congress  and  fu- 
ture Congresses  will  be  In  the  railroad 
business.  "Nationalization''  used  to  be  a 
dirty  word.  More  and  more  thought,  how- 
ever, is  being  given  to  such  Government  ac- 
tion by  both  railway  labor  and  management 
as  a  result  of  the  problems  they  face.  I  do 
not  believe  this  Is  what  our  country  wants 
or  needs.  I  believe  we  In  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  give  our  free  enter^lse  system 
a  chance  to  work. 

These  hearings  are  particularly  timely, 
and  the  need  for  a  permanent  solution  to 
protect  the  public  is  particularly  obvtons. 
The  difference  between  the  current,  so-called 
selective  strike  by  tbs  United  xramqxirtation 
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Union,  and  a  complete,  natlcmal  strike  Is 
almost  impossible  to  discern.  Wnoe  the  court 
rulings  imposed  no  effective  Umlts  on  selec- 
tive strikes,  about  one-fourtti  of  the  revenue 
ton  mile  capabUity  of  the  Southeastern  ran 
region  and  one -sixth  of  the  Eastern  rail 
region,  has  been  struck.  In  the  Western 
region  the  figure  is  now  over  one-thlid.  and 
will  Increase  to  one-half  If  the  Atohlson. 
Top^a  Sc  Santa  Pe  Is  struck,  as  threatened. 

WhUe  the  strike  Is  generaUy  accepted  as 
a  basic  right  of  the  American  worker,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  "eelectlve  strike."  as  cur- 
rently practiced.  Is  little  Improvenient  over 
the  national  strikes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  recent  past  In  the  railroad  Industry. 
What  is  needed — and  what  is  provided  in 
the  legislation  which  my  coeponsors  and  I 
propose  today — Is  that  the  right  to  a  selec- 
Uve  strike  be  circumscribed  wltti  appropriate 
safeguards  for  the  public  interest.  Both  the 
burden  of  unlimited  selective  strikes,  and 
the  threat  of  nationalisation  reqiilre  that 
this  Congress  find  a  solution  to  rail  Industry 
disputes. 

It  Is  predictable  that  testimony  before  this 
Committee  will  take  two  courses.  Repreeent- 
atlves  and  friends  of  organized  labor  wm 
present  arguments  for  unreetrleted  union 
action,  such  as  we  now  are  ezpertenolng. 
The  railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  will  seek 
legislation  more  favorable  to  their  posi- 
tion. Clearly,  we  need  a  compromise  solu- 
tion, one  that  addresses  Itself  to  the  reaUtiss 
of  a  very  complex  situation.  It  must  bs 
an  equitable  solution  and  one  that  is  favor- 
able to  the  Admlnlstratlcm,  for  they  will 
have  the  burden  of  enforcing  it. 

We  need  this  solution  qxUckly.  At  jMresent, 
the  naUon  Is  confronted  with  a  strike  In- 
volving one  union  in  the  railroad  Industry; 
on  October  Ist  of  this  year,  the  temporary 
leglsUtl<m  passed  last  May  wlU  expire  and 
another  union  will  be  free  to  strike. 

In  recent  years,  the  outcomes  of  such  raO 
■trlkes  have  been  fairly  predictable:  The 
threat  of  a  complete  stoppage  of  rail  trans- 
portation foroee  the  President  to  turn  the 
matter  over  to  the  Congress.  There  the  sub- 
stantive details  of  the  individual  dilute  are 
settled.  In  whole  or  In  part,  in  committee 
and  on  the  Ploor  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, the  unions  are  reqiUred  to  resume  their 
Jobs,  and  the  nation's  railroads  again  (^>ent». 

This  time,  however,  the  drcumstanoes  ara 
somewhat  different.  The  Supreme  Court,  by 
refusing  to  overturn  a  district  court  ruling, 
has  afllrmsd  the  right  of  the  railroad  unions 
to  strike  selsettvely.  As  we  aU  know,  since 
national  bargaining  between  the  union  and 
all  of  the  carriers  has  broken  down,  and  all 
provisions  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  have 
been  exhausted,  the  United  Transportation 
Union  has  now  sleeted  to  strike  four  of  those 
carriers,  threatens  to  strike  six  more  this 
Priday,  and  another  flvs  on  August  6th.  It 
U  no  longer  required,  however,  to  shut  down 
all  of  the  nation's  carriers  slmiUtaneousIy. 
The  presumption  here  wss  that,  since  a 
major  part  of  the  rail  transportation  system 
would  stUl  be  operating,  there  wotild  be  no 
national  emergency  and  no  need  to  involve 
the  Congress  In  order  to  tennlnate  the  strike. 
Eventually,  a  astttraoent  arrived  at  between 
the  dl4>utlng  parttes  themselves  would  pre- 
sumably bring  the  selective  strike  to  an  wid. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  this  approach 
to  settlement  at  rail  industry  labor  disrates, 
particularly  If  current  labor-management 
procedures  and  precedents  In  other  Industries 
are  used  as  ths  norm,  and  If  irnqter  safe- 
guards are  ^ipUed.  It  has  bssn  the  advent 
of  national  bargaining  and  a  presumption 
that  aU  cazrisrs  had  to  be  struck,  together 
with  a  puUlc  antipathy  to  such  nattonwlde 
strtkss,  that  have  Isd  to  ths  unlqus  situa- 
tion In  whldi  ths  rail  Industry  finds  Itaalf . 
Any  posslbis  remedies,  such  as  ths  Judldsl 
ruling  for  stfecttve  strikes,  which  will  pre- 
ssrvs  the  benefiti  of  national  bargaining 
without  inducing  the  national  strlks/Oon- 
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SnaaUmal  Mttlccaent  syndronM,  shotild  by 
«U  maiuia  b«  given  aertous  otmalderaUoa. 

Til*  puUlo  lnter«et,  bowevar.  Is  >UU  jnot 
met  luder  tbe  preteat  new  eelecUve  atrtke 
■Ituatton.  That  la,  the  rasultlng  «'''*~«"«« 
Impact  (m  bualneas  and  oommaree,  as  well  as 
tta*  gsoenU  dlaruptlon  of  public  affaln.  ta 
such  tbst  public  (^>lnlon  will  not  long  penult 
tba  Administration  and  tbe  Oongreaa  to 
stand  Idly  by.  In  addition,  under  preeent 
law  and  judicial  rulings,  any  selective  atilka 
la  very  apt  to  eecalata  to  a  full,  nationwide 
atrlke.  This  could  occur  eitber  aa  a  reault 
ol  careXul  ixkoft  and  oounter-move  by  tbe 
carrteta  and  union  managements,  or  uncon- 
trollably tbrough  Individual  oarnw  lockouts 
or  wildcat  strlkea  as  tbe  sttuatton  deterl- 
oratea  aoroaa  tbe  country. 

Nov  It  must  be  admitted  tbat  tbe  concept 
ot  public  Intereat  la  one  wblcb  baa  never 
bean,  and  may  never  be,  aatlsfaotoniy  de- 
fined. Par  example,  a  major  auto  manufac- 
turlng  strike  aucb  as  we  recently  experienced, 
or  a  shutdown  of  the  steel  industry,  may 
well  be  fundamentally  more  disruptive  of 
the  country's  well  being  than  would  stopping 
tbe  nation's  trains.  Whether  any  one  of 
ttaeee  Is  to  be  considered  a  national  emer- 
gency, however,  depends  on  many  factors. 
Including  the  decisions  of  tbe  Chief  Execu- 
tive, aa  well  as  the  mood  of  the  public. 

0<Miaequently,  we  can  never  hope  to  see 
laws  written  which  will  specify  exactly  to 
what  degree  a  union  can  strike,  or  precisely 
when  management  U  justified  m  a  lockout. 
It  may  be  tbat  some  day  we  will.  In  fact,  pro- 
oeed  beyond  today's  aooeptanee  of  the  strike 
and  lockouta  aa  toola  of  legitimised  economic 
warfare  in  the  settlement  of  queatlona  of 
working  conditions.  But  until  that  new  day 
dawna,  we  need  aomehow  to  find  a  balance 
between  three  oontendlng  rlghta:  That  of  tbe 
Individual  to  wo^  only  under  oondltlona  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  tbat  of  management  to 
operate  Ita  bualneaa  In  an  efflelent  and  proflt- 
able  manner,  and  that  of  the  public  to  be 
protected  from  undue  dlaruptlon  of  ita  af- 
fairs due  to  oonfilcts  between  the  first  two 
rights. 

I  believe  that  there  are  solutions  to  tbe 
protOem.  Certainly,  the  preeent  law  covarlng 
the  railroad  Industry  has  not  worked,  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  times  the  Con- 
greaa  has  been  required  to  Intervene.  And 
tbe  recent  Interpretation  of  tbe  right  to 
strike  atfeotlvely  cannot  be  the  final  answer, 
slnoe  eeoalatlon  to  a  national  shutdown  Is 
highly  probable,  and  may  be  ooourrlng  right 
now.  What  Is  needed  U  twotoU.  First,  a 
reiTlslon  of  law  whloh  will  restore  the  incen- 
tive to  the  parties  to  undertake  serious  col- 
lective bargaining  and  to  reach  settlements 
without,  each  time,  reeortlng  to  .Congress. 
Second,  a  revision  of  law  whleh  win  enable 
the  President,  If  and  when  negotiations 
neverthelees  have  failed,  to  take  administra- 
tive actions  untQ  a  resolution  of  the  oon- 
fllet  la  achieved. 

Wltli  lagazd  to  thU  latter  point,  a  key  re- 
quirement is  HaadbOlty.  Certainly,  no  one 
administrative  prooedure  will  be  ^^nopriate 
for  all  of  the  different  attuatkms  and  tbe 
wide  variety  of  substantive  issues  which  will 
arise  in  tbe  future.  Tb*  President  most, 
therefore,  be  provldsd  with  a  variety  of  tods 
with  which  to  work.  And.  if  these  to<ds  are 
In  fact  sufficient,  he  must  be  given  tbe  pow- 
er^lndeed.  he  must  be  required  to  use 
them  Judiciously  but  Inexorably  untu  ttie 
dispute  at  hand  Is  settled. 

But  this  very  flazlblUty,  whloh  Is  so  neces- 
sary when  finally  needed,  is  also  tha  key  ele- 
ment m  avoiding  the  need  for  Its  uas  In  tite 
first  place.  Por  almost  every  knowledgeable 
obeerver  agrees  that  it  haa  been  the  certainty 
of  governmental  action  which  has.  in  the 
past,  contributed  most  to  the  taUure  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  railroad  industry. 
A  sltiutiao  is  needed  In  which  neither  party 
can  f oreeee  tbat  the  Government  will  inter- 
vene to  their  potential  advantage.  Then,  and 
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only  then,  oan  the  usiua  procedures  of  col- 
lective bargaining  move  forward  fruitfully. 

What  solutions  have  been  propceed  to 
remedy  tha  present,  nnfcrtunata  sttuatton? 
Bamnl  dlstlngiitslnert  Memhacs  of  the  House 
hava  propoasd  sotuttoaa  ^ilah  are  oontalned 
in  the  vaxtoua  bills  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Slnoe  the  blU  wbiah.  I  and  ony  oo- 
Vonsors  Introduced  adopts  aaany  of  tbe  beat 
polnU  of  tlMoe  various  bills.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  mcmants  to  describe  and  compara 
tbair  various  approachss. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  tbe  first  chart  how 
the  BaUway  Labor  Aot  functions  with  regud 
to  major  dl4>utea  coooemlng  changes  In  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions.  If  the  labor- 
management  bargaining  conference  fails  to 
solve  a  dispute,  the  National  lledUtlon 
Board  is  required  to  use  its  best  sffcrU  to 
bring  them  to  sgreemeot.  If  It  falls,  and  if 
althar  party  than  refuses  to  submit  tbe  de- 
pute to  arbitration,  the  partlee  are  then  re- 
quired to  retain  the  stafws  quo  tar  a  period 
of  thirty  days. 

During  this  period,  the  President  may  cre- 
ate an  Emergency  Board  to  investigate  and 
report  within  an  additional  thirty  days.  After 
tbe  report,  a  third  waiting  period  of  thirty 
days  is  provided,  after  which  the  parties  are 
free  to  reeort  to  "aeU-halp."  That  U,  tbe 
carriers  can  institute  changes  uniiateraUy, 
and  tbe  uniona  can  strike,  either  nationally 
or,  now,  selectively. 

Among  tbe  various  measurea  before  tbe 
Committee,  the  one  which  will  most  drasti- 
cally affect  not  only  tbe  major  dispute  pro- 
visions, but  also  the  entire  Railway  Labor 
Act.  U  the  AdmlnisUatlon  bUl.  HJt.  3S96. 
Thia  bill  would  transfer  rail  and  air  labor 
relations  bodily  from  BLA  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Then  it  would  add  new  provl- 
stons  to  Taft-Hartley  to  cover  major  dlsputee 
in  tbe  entire  transportation  industry.  This 
approach  is  somewhat  over  reactive,  in  my 
view.  There  are  many  useful  provialona  which 
have  evolved  over  the  years  under  RLA,  and 
they  probably  should  not  be  scuttled  whole - 
aale.  In  addition.  I  believe  tbe  record  shows 
that  the  maritime,  longah(H«  and  trucking 
Industry  problems  are  all  unique — and  surely 
are  all  different  from  thoee  of  rail  and  air — 
and  should  not  be  linked  together  in  new 
legialation. 

The  major  provialona  of  the  Administration 
bill  are  outlined  on  the  second  chart,  where 
three  presidential  options  are  shown.  The 
fliat  option.  Partial  Operations,  would  have  a 
committee  decide  bow  much  each  railroad 
should  curtail  operations  to  simulate  tbe 
pressures  of  a  strike.  The  approach  la  bureau- 
cratic in  the  extreme,  and  would  have  the 
effect  cf  having  the  Pedaral  Oovemment  in- 
volve Itself  in  the  details  of  a  pseudo-strike, 
hardly  a  situation  to  encourage  collective 
bargaining  settlements. 

The  other  two  opttons  provided  in  the  Ad- 
mlnlstzatton  bill  ars  very  promising,  and  I 
will  defer  speaking  to  them  vmtu  later.  A 
major  limitation  to  the  bill,  however,  is  con- 
tained in  tbe  provision  that  only  one  of  the 
options  can  be  selected  by  tbe  President  in 
any  dispute.  If  that  selecUon  falls  to  achieve 
a  settlement,  there  would  be  no  recourse  but 
to  send  the  dispute  back  to  Congress.  This 
flaw  is  so  major  that  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  how  this  provision  undermines  the 
whole  Idea  of  improving  the  preeent  law.  If 
we  want  to  encourage  collective  bargaining 
and  remove  tbe  Congress  from  tbe  role  of 
arbitrator,  the  President  must  be  free  to  find 
solutions  within  the  admlnistrattv*  procees. 

Tba  bills  stq>portad  most  strongly  by  the 
raUroad  untons.  HR,  S8M,  Is  outlined  on  the 
third  chart.  It  quite  simply  modifies  SLA  by 
providing  that,  when  all  other  provlstons 
have  been  exhausted,  the  unions  are  free  to 
Btilks  either  natioiially  or  selecUvely.  On  the 
ona  hand,  provision  in  law  for  a  n»t«rtnti 
strike  would  prohibit  either  the  President  or 
Ooogrsss  from  intervening,  and  the  public  in- 
terest would  seem  not  to  be  adequately  pro- 
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taetad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rl^t  to  strike. 
whUa  in  aooord  generally  with  practice  in 
other  industries,  needs  both  >^'i>nrt  ^nd 
safeguards.  HJL  S6M,  while  permitting 
strikes,  effectively  removee  from  the  carrlan 
the  balancing  right  to  institute  work  rule 
changee  (as  tbey  are  doing  In  the  preeent 
strike)  or  to  lock  out. 

An  easential  requirement  in  any  attempt 
to  reduce  strife  in  the  railroad  Industry,  and 
to  encourage  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, is  that  a  careful  balance  between  the 
partlee  ahould  be  faabioned.  The  main  efTect 
of  thia  bill  wotild  be  to  place  almost  unlim- 
ited power  in  tbe  hands  of  one  party  to  tbe 
dispute.  For  this  reason,  although  I  accept 
the  strike  as  an  inherent  right,  I  cannot 
support  tbe  bill  aa  It  U  written. 

A  third  bill  before  tbe  Committee,  WH, 
2387,  Is  that  Introduced  by  Congressman  • 
Pickle.  This  bill  Is  a  strong  one  In  that  it  en- 
ables the  Preeident  to  choose  sequentially 
from  among  several  options  until  the  dispute 
is  settled.  I  strongly  endorse  this  provision, 
and  I  have  adopted  it  in  my  own  bill.  The 
options  in  H.B.  2867  are  shown  on  the  fourth 
chart,  and  include  governmental  seizure  and 
operation  of  struck  railroads,  ss  well  ss  com- 
pulsory arbltraUon.  While  I  have  no  quarrd 
with  compulsory  arbitration  in  principle,  I 
am  aware  of  the  strong  feelings  on  tbe  sub- 
ject In  the  raU  industry.  Seizure,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  is  too  drastic  a  measure, 
and  I  trust  that  tbe  Committee  can  f««h<nn 
a  bill  which  will  achieve  all  of  our  objectivea 
without  requiring  such  an  extreme  provialon. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  makee  eqmdt  pro- 
vision for  turning  dlqtutee  over  to  the  Con- 
giees.  and  I  feel  tbat,  if  such  an  option  Is  m- 
(duded.  aU  future  dlq;>utes  will  end  up  that 
way. 

Another  bill  pending  before  this  Commit- 
tee Is  HA.  6347,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dingell. 
This  bill  would  amend  the  RLA  to  permit 
tbe  President  to  create  a  special  board  to 
assist  in  the  reaolution  of  disputes.  Once 
established,  this  board  could  require  the 
carriers  to  make  a  flrud  offer  cf  settlement, 
which  would  then  be  offered  to  the  em- 
ployeee.  If  a  majority  of  the  employees 
accepted  tble  offer,  it  would  become  final  and 
binding:  if  rejected,  the  unions  coxild  then 
make  a  counteroffer,  which  tbe  carriers  could 
accept  or  reject.  At  the  end  of  60  days.  If 
no  settlement  had  been  reached,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  authorised  to  direct  any  car- 
rier or  carriers  mto  operation  to  protect  tbe 
public  health  and  eafety.  m  short,  Mr. 
Dingell  has  combined  a  modified  form  of 
final  offer  selection  with  a  modified  version 
of  seizure  in  an  effort  to  reaolve  the  dispute. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  mention  tbe  major 
provialona  of  the  bill  my  cosponaors  and  I 
have  Introduced.  As  I  have  stiggested  earlier, 
I  believe  RLA  should  be  retained  aa  enabling 
legidatlon.  and  I  have  added  three  options 
for  Presidential  action  ss  shown  on  my  last 
chart. 

First,  I  would  suggeet  that  selective  strikes 
be  permitted  by  the  President  unless  be 
finds,  in  a  particular  Instance,  that  tbey 
would  cause  immediate  imperil  ment  of  tbe 
natloztal  health  and  safety.  However,  this 
option  muat  be  circumecrilMd  with  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  insure  that  tbe  reeultlng 
shutdown  of  tr&nsportstlon  does  not  Im- 
mediately result  in,  nor  escalate  to,  a  situa- 
tion which  the  public  refuses  to  countenance. 

In  particular,  our  bin  would  require  that 
any  settlement  arrived  at  between  the  union 
and  any  struck  carrier  must  be  offered,  in- 
tact, to  all  of  the  other  carriers  who  bad  par- 
ticipated in  the  national  bargaining.  This 
will  help  avoid  any  tendency  to  "whlpaaw'' 
by  gaining  successively  better  setUements 
from  each  carrier.  In  turn.  In  addition,  tbe 
limitations  on  the  selective  strike  are  more 
firmly  drawn,  so  tbat  no  more  than  20%  of 
the  natlon'a  raU  servloe  would  be  affected  at 
any  one  time,  regardlees  of  the  number  of 
simultaneous  diapuf. 
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As  a  second  option.  I  would,  of  course,  per- 
mit the  President  to  call  for  additional  time 
at  the  bargaining  table.  Many  Instanoes  will 
arise  where  the  vagariee  of  calendars  and  of 
argument  will  require  only  more  time  to 
reeolve. 

Third,  I  would  adopt  tbe  novel  suggestion 
put  forward  by  the  Administration  under  the 
title  of  Final  Offer  Selection.  This  procees, 
not  yet  tried  anywhere  to  my  knowledge, 
holds  the  promise  of  eliminating  the  dlvl- 
siveness  of  con4>ulsory  arbitration  while  pro- 
viding an  extremely  strong  impetus  to  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  an  assurance  to  the 
public  tbat  a  final  reeolutlon  of  the  diq>ute 
will  be  achieved.  What  this  proposal  provides 
is  tbat,  after  the  parties  have  bargained  to 
their  best  ability,  each  puts  forward  a  final 
offer  which  constitutes  a  complete  and  bind- 
ing agreement.  Then  one  and  only  one  of 
these  offers  will  be  selected,  complete  and  In- 
tact, by  a  board  oompoeed  of  pxiblle  members. 
Tbe  eaaence  of  this  procedure  la  that  each 
party  is  induced,  first  to  reaolve  ss  many  is- 
sues as  possible  during  bargaining,  and.  sec- 
ond, to  make  the  most  reasonable  possible  fi- 
nal bid  on  all  outstanding  issues.  For  the  se- 
lection board,  which  is  charged  with  the 
public  Interest,  will  select  that  final  offer 
they  find  to  be  most  reasonable  In  view  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation. 

In  addition,  I  imagine  that  there  are  other 
options  which  might  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  the  flexibility  of  bis  re- 
sponse. In  particular,  I  would  like  to  stress 
tbe  sequential  aq>ects  of  my  bill,  which 
would  permit  tbe  President  to  choose  from 
among  tbe  three  opttona  until  a  solution  la 
reached.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Admin- 
istration's bill,  on  the  other  hand,  permits 
the  President  one  and  only  one  option.  How- 
ever, the  Important  point  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration must  be  given  the  power  to  deal 
with  labor  dl^>utes  whleh  threaten  the  na- 
tion, to  deal  with  them  fairly,  and  firmly,  so 
that  Congress  dose  not  have  to  be  involved 
m  each  individual  dispute,  and  so  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  protected. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  q;>onsored  em- 
bodlee  the  three  major  points  that  I  have 
just  mentioned.  Slnoe  May  IS,  1971,  when  I 
first  introduced  my  proposal  as  HJR.  8886.  I 
have  received  blparttaan  support  of  64  cf  vof 
oolleagnes  in  the  House.  My  bill  has  been  re- 
mtroduced  with  minor  technlcaJ  modlfloa- 
tlons  on  June  14th  as  HJt.  8088  and  HJt. 
9088,  on  July  1st  as  HJL  9871  and  on 
July  16th  as  HJL  9820. 

The  broad  support  that  my  proposal  has 
gained  Is  both  personally  gratifying  and  sig- 
nificant, for  it  Indicates  tbe  depth  of  feeling 
that  exists  in  the  House  for  permanent  tall 
strike  legislation.  Naturally,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  our  Houss  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commeroe  has  Initiated 
hearings  on  this  In^Kntant  subject.  I  look 
forward  to  the  emergence  of  sound  and  equi- 
table legiBlatlQxi  that  wlU  serve  the  interesU 
of  all  the  people. 


or 

LamSLATIOM 

(HJL  8886.  HJL  9088,  HJO.  9089,  HJL  9671 
and  HJL  9880) 
John  B.  Anderson  (Bl.),  Oazry  Brown 
(Mich.) ,  Jamee  T.  BroyhlU  (N.C.).  J.  Herbert 
BuAe  (Fla.),  Bford  A.  Oedarberg  (Mich.). 
Charles  X.  Chamberlain  (Mich.),  Harold  &. 
CoUier  (ni.),  Barber  B.  OonaUe,  Jr.  (M.T.), 
&.  Lawrenoe  Ooughlln  (Penna.). 

J(4m  IMlenbaok  (Ore.) .  Sdward  J.  Dcrwln- 
ski  (ni.),  Samuel  L.  Derlns  (Ohio),  John 
N.  Krlenbom  (Bl.),  Joe  L.  Bvlns  (Tenn.), 
Peter  R.  B.  FreUngbuysen  (NJ.),  BUI  Ftenati 
(Minn.),  Louis  Ftey.  Jr.  (Fla.),  James  B. 
Qrover,  Jr.  (N.T.) . 

Tom  8.  Oettys  (8.C.).  OUbert  Oude  (Md.), 
Seymour  Halpem  (N.T.),  Michael  HsitTlng- 
ton  (Mass.).  Jamee  Rsrvey  (Midi.).  Oralg 
Rosmer      (OaUf.).      Bdward      Butobinson 


(Mloh.),  William  J. -Kaattng  (Ohio). 
In^  Kstth  (Mms.). 

Norman  F.  Lent  (N.T.).  Sherman  P.  Lloyd 
(Utah),  Delbert  L.  Latta  (C»ilo).  Bobert  Mo- 
dory  (Bl.).  Paul  N.  MoOloskey  (OaUf.). 
John  T.  MoOoOlster  (Nebr.).  Jade  H.  Mo- 
Donald  (MUAi.).  Jamas  D.  MOXavltt  (Oolo.). 
F.  Bradfort  Mona  (Mass.). 

Charles  A.  Moaher  (Ohk>),  Tbomas  M. 
Bees  (Calif.),  J.  Kenneth  Bobinson  (Va.), 
Howard  W.  BoMaon  (N.T.).  Bdward  B.  Boy- 
bal  (CaUf.),  Herman  T.  ScbneebeU  (Panna.). 
Fred  Schwengel  (Iowa),  Keith  O.  S^iMus 
(Kan.),  Oamar  K  Sbxlvsr  (Kan.). 

Bobert  T.  Stafford  (Vt.),  William  A. 
Stelger  (Wise) ,  J.  wmiam  Stanton  (Ohio) , 
Charles  Tlione  (Nebr.),  Oay  Vander  Jsgt 
(Mleh.),  Victor  V.  Veyaey  (OaUf.),  O.  Wil- 
liam Whltehurst  (Va.),  Lawrence  O.  "WX- 
liams  (Penna.),  Bob  WUson  (Calif.),  <aem- 
ent  J.  Zablockl  (Wise.). 


THE  GREAT  CHOICE  ON  VIETNAM 
AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THX  HOU8B  OF  BXPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  partic- 
ularly perc^tive  article  written  by 
Washlngt<m  Post  staff  writer,  Spencer 
Rich,  shows  the  rising  strength  and 
present  leverage  In  the  Congress  ot  those 
who  believe  that  our  NatiMi  will  be  more 
secure— not  less — y/h/ea  it  gets  out  of 
Vietnam  and  turns  from  the  draft  to  a 
volunteer  army. 

We  have  reaami  to  be  deeply  grateful 
for  the  leadership  that  has  brought  to 
bear  in  the  Senate  on  those  vital  issues 
by  the  distinguished  majort^  leader. 
Senator  Mansitbld,  by  Senator  Alan 
Crahston  of  my  own  State  of  California, 
by  Senator  Mm  Qiavkl  of  Alaska,  and 
by  others  of  both  parties. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Recobd  at 
this  point: 

Tas  Okiat  Cboicb  om  Vbtham  am 

THZ  DBATT 

(By  ^>encer  Blch) 

An  tfabcrate  game  of  legitfative  "chicken" 
te  being  pUyed  on  Capitol  HiU  over  tbe  two- 
year  draft-extension  bill  and  the  Mansfield 
end-tbe-war  amendment. 

The  question  is  who  wiU  back  dovm  first  : 
the  Nixon  administration,  or  the  soft-spoken 
but  redouMable  Senate  Majart^  Leader. 
Mike  Mansfidd  (D-Moot.)  T  ^ 

The  military  draft  expired  June  30  and 
the  administration  wants  It  extended  for  two 
years.  But  the  bm  Is  deadlocked  in  a  House- 
Senate  oomferenoe  because  the  President  in- 
sists that  the  Mansfield  amendment— ex- 
pressing Congress'  desire  to  end  VA.  par- 
ticipation m  the  war  within  nine  months 
provided  prisoner  releaae  oan  be  arranged — 
be  dropped  ttaai  the  final  measure. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  not  abso- 
lutely binding  on  the  President  in  a  legal 
sense,  because  It  wotdd  not  cut  off  funds 
for  UB.  operatlan  in  Indochina  ooce  the 
nlna-month  withdrawal  deadline  Is  reached. 
But  the  prealdantlal  signature,  as  the  price 
of  letting  the  draft  ooBtinue.  would  consti- 
tute a  moral  commitment  whleh  Mr.  Nlzon 
could  contravene  only  at  bis  giava  political 
perU. 

Hie  Nixon  administration  position  haa 
been  that  any  deadline  would  make  It  un- 
naoeaaary  for  Hanoi  to  negotiata  and  would 
thus  deetroy  the  TSB.  bar^lnlng  posltlmi  in 
Parts.  The  Mansfield  can^)  resp<mds  tbat  the 
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time  bss  come  to  get  out,  as  fast  aa  poaslble, 
before  tbe  war  deetroys  tbe  oobeslon  of  UB. 
society,  without  wattliag  until  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam  has  been  guaranteed. 

Speculation  on  Capitol  win  u  that  renewal 
of  serious  negotiations  in  Paris,  plus  the 
President's  sxirprlae  announcement  of  a 
Idanned  visit  to  m*t«i«Tt^^  China,  may  some- 
what weaken  Mansflrtd's  hand.  They  may 
lend  fresh  credence  to  the  President's  claim 
that  no  congressional  deadline  is  needed  be- 
cause be  Is  moving  toward  an  Asian  settle- 
ment. 

It  is  possible  tbat  the  conferees,  who  are  to 
meet  again  Tueeday,  might  simply  mark 
time  for  a  while  to  allow  negotiations  to  go 
forward  in  Paris.  Some  real  progress  ttiere 
might  make  tbe  Mansfiaid  amendment 
superflaoos— or  mlg^t  even  move  Mansfield 
to  withdraw  it. 

But  that  is  off  in  the  futtire.  Mansfield 
said  Ftlday  that  the  China  announcement 
is  not  causing  him  to  back  down. 

Right  now,  Senate  confereee.  duty  bound 
to  uphold  tbe  Mansfield  amendment  which 
passed  the  Senate  67  to  42  on  Jime  24,  are 
at  an  impasse  with  the  House  conferees  who, 
with  strong  backing  from  the  admlnlstra- 
tioa,  have  refused  to  accept  any  language 
which  has  a  definite  end-the-war  date. 

In  the  struggle,  Mansfield  holds  several 
powerful  cards.  He,  himself,  has  consistently 
voted  against  extension  of  the  draft,  which 
be  regards  ss  unfair  and  unneceaaary.  There- 
fore, he  is  inunune  to  appeala  tbat  he  jet- 
tison his  amendment  In  the  Interest  of  get- 
ting tbe  Selective  Service  extended. 

Further,  tbe  Majority  Leader  stands  to 
benefit  from  a  newly  awakened  love  of  the 
fUlbnster  on  the  part  of  Northern  Democrats 
and  Uberals  of  both  parties. 

At  one  time,  tbe  filibuster  was  the  tool 
primarily  of  Southern  opponents  of  dvil 
rights  legislation.  But  William  Proxmlre 
(D-Wls.)  used  it  art  tbe  Mid  of  last  year  to 
km  tbe  supersonic  transport  plane.  And  a 
bloc  of  doves  employed  It  at  that  time  to 
force  Into  law  provialons  barring  use  of  U.S. 
ground  combat  troops  in  X«oa.  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  and  restricting  U.S.  financing  of 
foreign  "mercenaries"  flgjhtlng  in  those 
countries. 

Mansfield  himself  is  neither  leading  nor 
directly  encouraging  any  filibuster  against 
the  draft  bUl.  During  Initial  Senate  debate 
on  the  measure,  Mansfield  helped  engineer 
the  doture  vote  that  ended  a  seven-week 
talkathon.  But  it  is  highly  questionable  that 
he  would  do  so  on  the  conference  report  if 
his  amendment  were  emasculated  in 
conference. 

It  is  widely  believed  in  the  Senate  that  if 
the  draft  bill  returns  from  conference  with- 
out end-the-war  language  acceptable  to 
Mansfl^d.  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain 
cloture  against  a  possible  new  filibuster  led 
by  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.)  and  Mike  Gra- 
vel (D-Alaaka).  Enough  Senatc»s  may  be 
angry  enou^  either  about  tbe  draft  or  tbe 
war  to  almply  refuse  to  allow  a  final  vote. 
This  is  by  no  means  certain,  but  It  Is  a 
strong  ponlblllty. 

"We  hava  leverage  to  either  get  the  Mans- 
field amendment  or  delay  the  draft  endless- 
ly," said  Cranston  in  an  interview. 

"Vm  going  to  stay  right  in  there  and  fiU- 
buster  and  theyH  have  to  get  a  cloture  vote 
to  stop  me,"  said  OimveL  Be  said  he  u  so 
opposed  to  the  draft  that  ha  will  filibuster 
whethw  the  Manallalrt  amendment  U  re- 
tained in  oonteenoe  or  aot.  But  be  conceded 
that,  if  Mansfield  is  satJsfled  with  the  final 
verstcn  of  the  bUl.  the  administration's 
chance  of  breaking  the  fillbnater  would  be 
very  good. 

A  oompHcatlng  flsetor.  however,  is  the 
anger  of  some  seoatoss  over  the  fact  tbat 
the  draft  Mil  oonferaes  rejected  tbe  Senate's 
military  pay  raise  seals,  adapting  the  lower 
eoale  prc^Meed  by  the  House. 
Administration  loyalist  Oordon  AUott  (B- 
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Oolo.).  Bpooactf  of  the  Senate  veraton.  Mid 
he  wlU  try  to  send  the  bUl  b*ek  to  ooti- 
f  erenoe  to  get  the  higher  p*y  aosto  adoirtad. 

If  MenaflftM  h«8  eome  strong  trumps  in 
the  he«d-to>be»d  combat,  so  does  the  Presi- 
dent. The  longer  the  Impennn  over  the  drsft 
hUl  last,  the  more  the  sdmlnlstrstlon  may 
be  tempted  to  mount  a  oompaign  ^r^ttntng 
MansfleM  and  others  of  (1)  threatening  the 
success  of  the  Parts  peace  talks  by  holding 
out  the  h<^>e  to  Hanoi  that  Congress  will 
give  It.  In  the  Mansfield  amendment,  all  It 
wants  without  having  to  bargain,  and  (S) 
endangering  the  nation's  security  by  holding 
up  the  draft. 

Although  some  Capitol  Hill  sources  with 
access  to  the  Pentagon  report  the  armed 
forces  able  to  get  along  nicely  for  months 
iMfore  feeling  any  draft  "crunch,"  the  argu- 
ment is  likely  to  be  made  that  "things  are 
getttsg  tight"  and  "we  need  the  draft  ur- 
g*Ptly  now."  The  administration  does  have 
power  to  draft  up  to  6  million  men.  up  to 
aa.  who  were  preTloualy  settled  men  with 
Jobs  and  families  and  this  would  be  pollt- 
Icauy  difficult.  The  White  House  has  de- 
clined so  far. 

m  the  absence  of  a  breakthrough  In  Paris, 
what  the  struggle  basically  comes  down  to 
is  how  long  each  side  can  afford  to  hold  out. 
At  some  point,  the  argument  that  Mansfield 
U  selfishly  holding  up  the  draft  In  order  to 
force  his  own  amendment  into  the  bill  will 
begin  to  have  some  politioal  Impact  in  the 
Senate.  Mansfield  wUI  then  stsrt  feeling  the 
heat,  particularly  since  the  majortty  leader 
Is  supposed  to  advance  legislation  rather 
than  hold  It  back. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  some  feeling 
among  senators  that  the  NUon  administra- 
tion has  been  stalling  the  conferees  to  avert 
a  defeat.  Some  believe  they  may  even  try 
to  stall  for  months,  for  fear  the  amendment 
could  harm  President  Thleu's  chances  In 
South  Vietnam's  October  election.  Moreover, 
even  some  Senators  who  oppoee  the  Mans- 
field amendment  don't  consider  It  so  damag- 
ing to  the  administration  that.  If  the  need 
for  the  draft  became  truly  pi«eslng,  the 
amendment  couldn't  be  accepted  with 
"reservations." 

"It's  a  sense  of  Congress  thing  and  there- 
for the  administration  is  only  in  as  much 
of  a  bind  on  the  draft  as  It  wants  to  be. 
Any  time  the  President  wants,  he  can  take 
the  amendment  and  announce  that  It's  only 
an  expression  of  sentiment  and  not  binding  " 
said  one  Senate  source. 

This  outcome  Is  not  Ukely  to  appeal  to 
the  administration.  The  Mansfield  language 
•UU  sets  a  date  for  the  world  to  see,  even 
if  not  binding.  So  unlees  the  Parts  talks  show 
real  progress,  the  game  of  chicken  on  Ctopltol 
Hill  will  probably  have  to  be  played  down 
to  the  end:  a  dotxite  vote  to  see  who  has 
the  muscle.  Then,  perhaps,  a  real  search 
for  a  compromise  wlU  bef^. 


LOOKINa  AHEAD 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

ov  immimw 
IN  TBI  BOUSX  OP  RXPRBSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  bnii«  to  the  attention  of  the 
m«nbership  a  special  report  that  I  first 
Issued  this  morning  during  the  opening 
of  hearings  on  emergency  strike  legis- 
lation before  our  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  PoreUpi  Ounmeice's  Sub- 
committee on  Tranmortatlan  and  Aero- 
nautics. It  is  iThMX  I  referred  to  as  the 
"timetable"  Issued  by  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union  relative  to  present  and 
future  strikes  against  the  carriers.  It  Is 
possible,  according  to  present  plaiis,  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

when  Congress  Is  expected  to  adjourn  on 
August  6  for  its  summer  recess,  prac- 
tically half  of  our  Nation's  rail  senrice 
will  be  halted.  Such  a  situation,  as  now 
anticipated  within  the  next  10  days, 
would  be  Intolerable.  In  essence,  we 
would  have  the  adverse  effects  of  a  na- 
tionwide strike  on  our  hands  as  Congress 
begins  a  vacation. 

I  would  Uke  to  close  with  the  insertion 
of  my  complete  statement  on  the  subject 
of  "Current  and  Future  Effect'^  of  United 
Transportation  Union  Strikes  Against 
Railroads."  The  statement  follows: 
OnaazMT   ahs   Putubb   Wituii*   of   tTmxD 

TkaifapoBTsnoir  XTmiom  Onxxm    AaaDm 

HsnjiosDS 

(By  Congressman  Jaus  Hsstxt) 

When  Congress  closes  on  August  0tli  for 
Its  summer  recess,  at  the  same  tim»  it  ia 
probable,  according  to  the  present  "ttine- 
Uble"  issued  by  the  United  lYanqpcrtatlon 
Union,  that  practically  half  of  our  nation's 
raU  servioe  will  be  in  limbo,  too. 

Just  consider  the  foDowlng  Infonnatlon 
and  facts.  The  United  SUtas  is  divided  into 
three  railroad  regions— Eastern.  Southeast- 
ern, and  Western— and.  as  set  forth  in  wi^ 
0088  and  BJBk.  8606,  this  msans  tmpttVMtj 
the  carriers  represented  in  the  aastem. 
Southeastern  and  Western  Conference  Com- 
mittee. 

Iluiee  oarrten  currently  under  strike,  their 
region  and  the  approximate  peroents  of  the 
revenue  ton  miles  in  that  region  they  carry 
as  follows: 

Asof  JulyaTth: 

Carrier,  region,  and  percent  ton  nUiet 
carried 

Norfolk  Western,  Bastem 16 

Southern  Railway,  Southeastern ag 

Union     Pacific     and     Southern     Padfle, 
Western gg 

Again,  on  Jiily  80th,  these  «H<w^«Tm  d^p. 
riers  wUl  be  added  to  the  "strike  list": 
Carrier,  region,  and  aecumuJattve  percent 
ton  miles  carried 

Bessemer  ft  Lake  Erte  Bastem i7 

Atchison,  Ti^eka  ft  Santa  Ps;  Dmnth, 
Missable  ft  Iron  Range:  Bgln.  Jollet  ft 

Bastem  BaUway.   Western 43 

Then,  on  Augxist  eth,  five  additional  car- 
rten  will  be  struck — cu  Congress  is  sched- 
uled to  commence  its  summer  recess— to 
bring  the  sccumulatlve  percentage  of  ton 
miles  carried  to  the  fc^owlng: 

Carrier,  region,  and  accumulative  percentage 

ton  mitea  carried 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio;  Chesapeake  ft  (Milo, 

eastern 43 

Chicago,  Book  Island,  and  Pa(dflc:~cau- 

ago,   Milwaukee.   St.  Paul   ft  Pacific; 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas;  western.    68 

Thus,  on  August  8th.  the  following  situa- 
tion by  a  regional  basis  would  exist: 

Region  and  numl>er  of  carriers,  and 
aoeumulative  percentage  ton  mUes  carried 

Bastem.  4  Carriers 43 

Southeastern,  1  Carrier a6 

Western.  8  Carriers 55 

It  should  be  noted  that  U  the  U.T.U.  carries 
through  with  Its  announced  plans  to  strlks 
the  above  mentioned  lines  stmultaneoualy, 
the  effect  on  the  revenue  ton  miles  carried 
will  far  exceed  labor's  own  definition  of 
selective  strike  as  contained  in  H.B.  8696, 
where  the  aggregate  Is  limited  to  40%  of  the 
revenue  ton  miles  In  any  region. 

Needless  to  say,  the  effeot  on  revenue  ton 
miles,  as  now  announced  by  the  U.T.U.  by 
August  Oth.  not  only  Is  far  greater  than 
would  be  permitted  under  H.R.  0088 — the 
Harvey  bill— but  far  exceeds  reasonable  defi- 
nition and  acceptance  of  selective  strike 
guidelines.  In  ess«noe.  we  would  have  the 
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adverse  effects   of  a  nationwide  strike  oa 
our  hands. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS— WERE 
THEY  NECESSARY? 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

cm  cAurouna 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBBBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  OUB8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  political  editors  In  the  State 
of  California  is  Mr.  Harry  FarreU  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  and  Rldder  Pub- 
llcatl(xis. 

Mr.  Parrell  has  written  a  very  Incisive 
and  searching  article  which  questions 
the  fact  that  the  Pentagon  papers  should 
have  ever  been  prepared  in  the  first 
place.  Believing  this  article  to  be  of  great 
Importance  to  all  Americans,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Rxcoso: 

was  Thzt  Nscmsakt:  Pzntaoon  Pafos 
(By  Harry  FarreU) 

In  aU  of  the  uproar  over  the  Fentagoa 
Papers,  we  have  seen  no  answer — and  expect 
to  see  none — to  the  elementary  question, 
why  were  they  written  In  the  first  place? 

Most  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the 
preparation  of  the  7,000  pages  of  Vietnam 
War  history  was  ordered  by  then  Secretary  ot 
Defense  Bobert  McNamara,  who  has  eleeU 
ed  to  remain  silent  on  the  whole  storm. 

Analysis— But  apparently  some  4,000  pages 
of  source  docunents  were  turned  over  to  a 
team  of  80  or  40  "officials  and  analysts,"  who 
wrote  8,000  more  pages  of  analysis,  some 
of  It  highly  subjective. 

Whether  the  Pentagon  papers  contain  any- 
thing that  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies  at  this  Ute  date  Is  a  qusstlon  we 
cannot  Judge. 

But  certainly  the  t<^  secret  documenta- 
tion that  went  Into  them  would  have  been 
prejudicial  to  American  interests  If  exposed 
to  pubUc  scrutiny  when  the  papers  went 
written. 

We  can  think  of  no  security  pcAlcy  more 
fooUsh.  therefore,  than  to  turn  the  govern- 
ment's cloeely  guarded  secrets  over  to  a 
platoon  of  "officials  and  analysts"  for  a  re- 
write Job.  These  oonq>llen,  most  of  whom 
remain  anonymous,  obviously  Included  a  lot 
of  professorial  and  think-tank  types  like  Dr. 
Daniel  BUsberg.  who  finally  pulled  the  plug 
on  the  whole  buslnees. 

Does  anyone  with  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
understanding  about  how  government  works 
really  b^eve  that  military  and  state  secrets 
could  renuUn  secret,  with  such  goings  onf 

Any  cub  reporter  knows  that  he  can.  wttb 
a  little  effort,  find  out  anything  that  h^>- 
pens  inalda  a  "secret"  mei^ing  attended  by 
more  than  three  people. 

Back  in  World  War  n.  when  we  were  build- 
ing th«  flzst  A-bomb,  our  aeeority  went  in 
the  other  direction.  It  was  so  tight  that  even 
Vloe  Prealdant  Truman  dldnt  know  the 
project  was  in  ^e  works.  His  first  word  of  It 
oame  to  him  after  he  was  Preddaat 

Too  far — ^Tbat  was  probably  going  too  far 
In  seoreoy,  but  now.  It  seems,  w«  have  turned 
about  180  degrees. 

The  narrative  nature  ot  the  Pentagon 
papOTs  makes  for  fascinating  reading,  even 
today. 

They  quote  a  MoNamaza  memo  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  for  Instanoe,  as  saying  (after 
the  secretary  visited  Vietnam  and  escaped  a 
Viet  Cong  ■— awinatlon  plot) : 

"Pull  security  exists  nowhere,  not  even  be- 
hind the  U.S.  Marines'  linss.  and  la  Saigon 
and  in  the  ooontryslde,  the  enemy  almort 
oomptotely  ooatrcda  the  night." 

Uttle  wcnderl 

If  aU  our  top  saoret  papers  about  the  way 
we  were  runhlag  tlie  war  ware  making  tb» 
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rounds  of  a  crew  of  Washington  rewrite  men, 
does  anyone  reaUy  doubt  that  Hanoi  knew 
everything  we  were  thinking. 

We  don't  even  have  to  Impute  disloyalty 
to  anyone  In  raising  such  a  question  as  thU. 
With  doaens  of  pe<^^  knowing  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  "big  pioture,"  surely  the  enemy 
oould  put  It  together  like  a  Jigsaw  punle 
from  the  most  innoooous  leaks. 

But  even  If,  by  some  miracle,  there  were  no 
leaks  on  the  Pentagon  war  study,  the  ques- 
tion remains,  "Who  needs  it?" 

Expensive — ^lit  must  have  cost  a  small  for- 
tune to  prepare.  Then  it  was  printed  and 
bound  In  the  early  nvcmths  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, and  apparently  forgotten  until 
the  Ellsberg  caper. 

Now  It's  out  In  the  open. 

Its  publloatton  has  perhJ^M  opened  the 
nation's  eyes  to  the  fsot  that  it  was  being 
misled,  but  at  the  same  time  our  government 
has  lost  the  confidence  not  only  of  Its  own 
ettlxens  but  of  the  world. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Pentagon  papers 
make  no  one  a  hero.  Tiiey  constitute  an  en- 
groeslng  scenario  that  makes  almost  everyone 
involved  look  like  an  unprlnetided  villain. 
The  Image  rube  off  onto  the  present  ad- 
mlnlstretlon,  though  it  was  not  even  in- 
volved. 

And  this  Image  Is  probably  not  fully  Justi- 
fied. The  deoMon  making  prooeas  In  matters 
of  war  and  peace  is  a  tough  one,  and  what 
appears  in  a  namtive  to  be  weakness,  vacil- 
lation, 8ti4>ldlty,  or  even  bad  faith  may 
simply  have  been  the  agony  of  choosing  what 
Bsemed  the  best  course  on  the  basis  of  faots 
at  hand. 


PiaHT  TO  SAVE  PORT  SHERIDAN 
QAININO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

provide  everything  desired  by  the  poor  and 
charge  the  bill  to  the  taxpayers. 

Daley's  move  to  keep  the  military  at  Ft. 
Sheridan  Is  one  of  good  busmees  for  the 
entire  area,  and  Jobs  for  people  in  Illinois 
and  vmsconsln. 

When  It  comes  to  business  and  the  benefit 
of  aU  In  the  Chicago  area.  Mayor  Daley 
doeant  heeitate  to  oppoee  the  theories  of 
Adlal. 


TRIUMPH  IN  POSTAL  BAROAININO 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaks,  the 
distinguished  senior  columnist  of  the 
Waukegan,  111.,  News-Sun,  George  Craw- 
ford, has  expressed  his  support  for  the 
fight  being  led  by  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McCloht)  to  retain  Port 
Sheridan  In  whose  12th  Congressional 
District  this  historic  military  post  ia 
located. 

I  am  confident  that  the  cooperation 
that  has  been  evidenced  by  (Chicago's 
Mayor  Daley,  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  ft  Industry,  and  which  has 
come  from  other  highly  respected 
sources,  reflect  the  overall  interest  in 
Chicago  and  In  the  Midwest  to  retain  the 
prestigious  Fort  Sheridan,  which  was 
established  originally  on  land  privately 
donated  for  military  purposes. 

The  News-Sun  comment,  which  ap- 
peared on  July  17,  follows: 

Hklp'Savk  Post  SHxaiD&if 

Help  In  the  fight  to  save  Ft.  Sheridan  as 
a  military  institution  cune  from  an  un- 
expected quarter  when  Chicago  (and  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  runs  Chicago)  decided  to  send 
a  committee  of  leading  Chlcagoans  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  retaining  military  personnel 
at  the  historic  old  fort. 

The  Chicago  move  came  as  Sen.  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  pressing  to  get  the  Defense 
Department  to  move  out  of  Sheridan  and 
turn  the  area  over  to  recreatlotud  or  housing 
use,  possibly  a  home  for  the  aged. 

The  stance  of  A-m  Is,  of  course,  strictly 
political  as  he  continues  making  every  effort 
to  oaptiure  the  support  of  the  Uberals.  those 
who  oppoee  anything  to  do  with  the  military, 
and  those  who  would  have  the  government 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  aaizoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  EEPEESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
July  19,  the  first  collective  bargaining 
agreement  among  Federal  employees  oc- 
curred when  the  Postal  Service  signed  an 
agreement  with  seven  different  postal 
onployee  unions.  This  agreement 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress in  its  passage  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  and  is  a  harbinger  of 
changes  that  may  soon  be  occurring 
throughout  the  echelons  of  State  and 
local  government. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  an  excellent 
editorial  on  July  22,  commented  on  the 
meazilng  of  the  postal  contract  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TamfPH  nr  Postai.  BAXOAura*  o 

■nie  agreements  covering  660,000  postal 
workocs  r^>resent  a  victOTy  for  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining in  its  first  critical  test  in  the  newly 
created  United  States  Postal  Service.  They 
mark  a  splendid  start  for  this  semi-autono- 
mous public  agency.  They  also  Indicate  that 
a  statutory  requirement  for  compulsory  ar- 
bltntlon  as  the  end  of  the  line  In  labor  dis- 
putes can  serve  as  a  q>ur  to  effectlTe 
barg»1"»"g.  rather  than  as  its  death  kneU, 
provided  both  sides  are  animated  by  a  g«i- 
ulne  dwlre  to  make  Independent  decision- 
making work. 

Much  credit  for  this  refreshing  outcome  in 
a  period  when  bargaining  In  private  Industry 
Is  providing  few  occasions  for  cheers  belongs 
to  Assistant  Secretary  erf  Labor  W.  J.  Uswy 
Jr.,  whose  blend  of  reeouroefulness,  inde- 
fatlgablllty  and  good  humor  repeatedly  kept 
the  postal  negotiations  from  foundering.  His 
determination  to  achieve  an  accord  through 
voluntary  means  not  only  prevented  a  repe- 
tition of  the  wildcat  walkouts  that  disrupted 
the  malls  last  year  but  pointed  a  road  that 
can  be  of  Inestimable  value  In  sll  branches 
of  Federal,  state  and  dty  labor  rdations. 

New  strength  has  been  added  to  the  year- 
old  plea  of  Mayor  Lindsay  and  New  York 
City's  Office  of  CoUectlve  Bargaining  for  re- 
vision of  the  local  laws  governing  dlq>utes  in 
municipal  emfAoyment  to  require  art>ltra- 
tlon  as  the  wlndup  point  if  direct  negoti- 
ations fall.  Enactment  of  such  a  requirement 
would  provide  potent  stimulus  to  both  civil 
service  unionists  and  elected  officials  to  re- 
solve their  differences.  In  that  way  third 
parties  would  not  automatioaUy  make  ded- 
Blons  on  wages,  working  conditions  and  evm 
basic  governmental  policy,  which  (rften  is 
determined  by  the  provisions  of  agreements 
covolng  the  schools,  transit,  police  and  fire 
protection  and  other  key  servtcee.  Under  the 
oonoeptlon  so  ably  demonstrated  in  the 
postal  b«u-galnlng,  the  role  of  impartial  arbl- 
traters  would  take  on  Its  proper  dimension — 
a  final  resort  to  assure  equity  whUe  guarding 
the  ootnmunlty  against  crippling  tie-ups. 

Admittedly  tha  new  peat  ofllee  agreement 
provides  generous  pay  Inoreaass,  a  total  of 
81,710  for  each  worker  over  a  two-year  pa- 
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riod.  For  the  average  postman  this  will  mean 
roughly  30  per  oent  on  top  of  the  14  per  cent 
the  postal  wortwn  got  in  two  stages  last  year. 
But,  even  though  these  pay  boosts  un- 
dotibtedly  will  touch  off  pressure  for  addi- 
tional increases  throughout  the  regular 
Federal  dvll  service,  it  Is  clear  that  no  pub- 
lic agency  can  expect  to  hold  the  line  on 
wages  while  the  wage-prloe  spiral  Is  Boom- 
ing skyward  In  the  private  economy  without 
effective  White  House  restraint. 

By  the  standards  emerging  In  telephone, 
railroads,  aluminum,  cans,  newspapen  and, 
now.  copper,  the  poirtal  wage  settlement  is 
eminently  reasonable.  Tills  is  especially  true 
since  the  contract  gives  the  Postal  Servioe  a 
free  hand  to  introduce  automated  equipment 
and  generaUy  to  bring  some  desperately 
needed  efficiency  into  mall  handling. 

The  postal  example  ought  to  lead  to  a 
settlement  of  the  InexousaUe  strikes  the 
United  Ttan^Mrtaitlon  Union  has  been  con- 
ducting against  recommendations  of  a  Presi- 
dential emergency  board  for  the  abolition  of 
andent  featherbeddlng  practices.  The  loco- 
motive englneors  and  othsr  rail  unions  have 
reoogniaed  that  these  measures  for  greater 
eflldency  are  essential  to  tme  job  security 
in  this  ailing  Industry.  Tlie  seleotlve  strikes 
the  trainmen  are  calling  to  block  modern- 
isation are  in  sorry  contrast  to  the  enlighten- 
ment Just  dls|dayed  by  the  postal  employes. 
They  are  not  only  wrong-headed;  they  may 
eventually  prove  sulddal. 


QAS  SHORTAGES  NEXT  WINTER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


or  mw 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVX8 
Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoric.  Itx. 
Speaker,  the  critical  sltuattan  faced  by 
natural  gas  consumers  in  my  State  <^ 
New  Yoik  iB  pointed  up  by  a  recent  rec- 
ommendation of  a  Pid}llc  Servioe  Oom- 
mlssioQ  exunlner  that  a  priority  list  of 
gas  customers  be  established.  This  ia 
necessary,  the  examiner  told  VbB  com- 
mission, "to  assure  the  best  poesfible  use 
of  fn-tetJng  and  future  supply  in  order  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  any  shortage  upon 
the  consumer." 

The  examiner's  decision  is  the  result 
of  a  proceeding  initiated  by  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commissiim  a  year  ago  to 
determine  what,  if  any,  restrlctlans 
should  be  placed  on  gas  distributors  to 
meet  potential  shortages  of  gas  supplies. 
Public  hearings  were  held,  with  testi- 
mony being  received  frwn  gas  distribu- 
tor, pipeline  companies,  the  commlsskxi 
staff,  and  other  Interested  parties. 

Examiner  Bernard  L.  Feeney  concluded 
from  the  testinMXiy  that — 

The  avallaMllty  of  gee.  espedally  addi- 
tional supplies  of  new  gas.  Is  generally  In 
short  supply  at  the  preeent  time.  It  appears 
also  that  the  problem  of  adequate  gas  sap- 
ply  will  continue  for  some  years  in  the  fu- 
ture, although  there  may  be  intennlttent 
periods  In  which  supplies  are  sufficient. 

The  examiner  pointed  out  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  has  Jurisdic- 
tion, upon  finding  that  a  natural  gas 
shortage  exists,  to  conserve  the  availikble 
suK}ly  of  gas  for  domestic  consumers,  and 
thereafter,  for  persons  or  corporatlODs 
already  receiving  service.  The  law  also 
permits  denial  of  the  use  of  gas  for  new 
customers  or  additional  gas  for  preMnt 
customers  for  the  period  of  a  suiwly 
emergency.  ^ 
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aa  dtotrllnitora  are  alrMMly  cur- 

taiUnc  CM  servloe  to  conform  to  these 
PTooedom.  However,  Ezamlner  Pmmw 
wenminamlM  tti^t  t>w  tvimmt— l/m  f^  ^|p 

•  lequencc  of  priorities  for  undertaking 
aenrlee  to  new  cuBtomers  or  »*'^*^"g  sub- 
stantial additions  to  servloe  of  existing 
customers. 

First  on  the  Ust  of  reccsumended 
priorities  Is  domestle  gas  consumption  for 
«—gntt«l  uses.  FoDoiring.  in  order,  are: 
eonuBerelal  use  of  less  than  200  ICef  per 
year  and  medlum-siae  and  la^  pubUc 
authorities:  Industrial  use  where  qwdal 
qualities  of  gas  are  required  for  process 
use;  total  energy  uses;  oommerelal  use 
above  300  Mcf  per  tmut,  Industrial  feed- 
stock uses.  Industrial  space  heating  uses, 
and  other  Industrial  uses  fawimwng  boiler 
fuel  for  electric  generation;  unessential 
uses,  such  as  yard  lights. 

The  examiner  also  recommended  that 
the  following  addlttonsl  actions  should 
betaken: 

(1)  The  eommlBirion  staff  be  directed  to 
institute  studies  of  rate  structmes  as  a 
device  "to  discourage  less  desirable  vuse  of 
gas." 

(2)  The  commission  require  the  devd- 
opment  of  additional  gas  storage  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  adeqxiate  inventory  of 
gas.  as  supplies  permit. 

(S)  The  commission  issue  an  order  di- 
recting gas  distributors  to  discontinue  all 
promotlQaal  activities  designed  to  in- 
crease gas  consumpti(Hi. 

(4)  Oas  distributors  be  required  to  file 
annually  with  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission a  report  listing  tbe  gas  supply 
■TallaUe  and  requirements  expected  for 
the  following  2  years. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  in 
New  York  was  made  dear  by  tabulation 
submitted  by  gas  distributors  showing 
forecasted  requirements  sjod  estimated 
volumes  of  gas  suivly  under  contract  for 
the  years  1970  throuA  1074.  WhUe  the 
volume  varies  from  company  to  company, 
it  was  concluded  that  some  consumers 
may  have  to  go  without  gas  sometime 
during  the  1971-1972  heating  season.  The 
best  estimate  of  the  volume  of  this  defi- 
ciency is  20  Bcf  this  year  and  50  Bcf  in 
1972. 

Mr.  ^»eaker,  there  Is  no  instant  solu- 
tion to  this  grave  problem.  The  longer 
term  solution  lies  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  gas  reserves.  Only  in 
tfala  way  can  the  interest  of  consumers 
and  potential  consumers  of  natural  gas 
be  protected. 

The  incentive  of  gas  producers  to  go 
out  looking  for  additional  gas  supplies 
has  been  whltUed  down  because  of  the 
uncertainties  implicit  In  their  sales  con- 
tiacta  with  interstate  pipelines.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
■tan  can  cfffine  back  to  a  contract  it  has 
previously  approved  and  order  changes 
in  its  provisions.  The  producer  simply 
does  not  know  where  he  stands. 

HJl.  2513,  which  I  introduced  early  in 
this  seaskm,  would  make  sales  contracts 
between  gas  producers  and  interstate 
pipeline  companies  binding  on  all  parties 
once  they  are  m)proved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commiseton.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  de- 
control bill.  Contracts  covering  the  sale 
of  gas  in  Interstate  commerce  would  con- 
tinue to  be  sutBuitted  to  the  commiasicni, 
which  could  either  approve  them,  or  ap- 
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prove  Stthfect  to  sttpolated  «««ww»Vf.  or 
disapprove. 

1^  bill  would  simply  place  tiie  stamp 
of  lasting  validity  on  such  contracts  once 
they  are  approved  by  the  commlssUm. 
The  uncertain  climate  in  which  gaa  pro- 
ducers must  now  operate  would  be  im- 
proved and  their  Incentive  to  search  out 
new  supplies  of  gas  woukl  be  «h*rrwvwl- 

That  is  what  is  needed  to  hOp  prevent 
hardship  among  the  gas  consumers  of 
my  State  and  elsewhere. 


Jtdy  28,  1971 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  VICTOR  R. 
SLEEISR 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORT 

at  iLUifou 
IN  THK  HOXJSB  OF  BSPRESENTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Victor  R.  Sleeter,  a  distinguished  cltiaen 
of  my  home  community  of  Lake  Bluff, 
HI.,  was  tKHioied  recently  at  a  gathering 
of  friends  for  his  40  years  of  residency 
and  community  service. 

At  this  celebration — which  took  place 
Sunday,  July  11,  1971,  at  the  Port  Sheri- 
dan Officers'  Club— Vic  and  Dolly  Sleet- 
efs  many  friends  paid  tribute  to  them 
personally,  to  their  daughter,  EUen,  and 
her  family,  and  to  his  professional  ca- 
reer as  a  highly  respected  dentist,  to  hla 
musicial  and  other  cultural  talents,  and 
to  his  many  contributions  of  public 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  celebration,  at  which  our 
long-time  friend  Elmer  B.  Vllet  delivered 
the  principal  eulogy — at  the  conclusion 
of  which  a  brief  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  assemblage  of  more  than  250 
persons. 

Mr.  Vliet's  remarks  and  the  resolution 
foOow: 

W»lf*TS  BT  Wlmbl  B.  Vtm 

lAdlw  sod  gmtUnoen:  Our  subject  Is  the 
•ntlty  whom  we  know  u  Dr.  Victor  Rudolph 
SlMtar.  rm  to  tell  things  about  him  you 
harent  yet  baud.  In  dotng  thU,  well  be 
guided  by  AUred  K.  Smith,  the  "happy  wsr- 
rlor"  of  the  1030*8,  who  often  said,  "Let's 
examine  the  record."  and  also,  "Let's  not 
waste  radio  time." 

Cte  July  10,  1008,  our  subject  appeared  on 
earth.  Astnrtoglsts  would  say  be  was  bom 
under  the  sign  at  tiM  orab.  WaUy  Phillips  on 
WON  radio  says  this  about  crabs: 

"Individuals  bom  under  this  sign  are  ok<- 
ttmidlmg  in  ar^tt  that  require  pahutaklng, 
oanfml  hoMdbeork.  Ttkaj  are  the  'ehoaen  ones' 
or  aU  signs.  Hiey  are  lucky  In  lore  and  good- 
natured.  If  you  are  a  crab  you  wlU  find  great 
hspplneas  with  anyone^  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  doing  anything. 

"OonTOsely,  however.  It  U  not  recommend- 
ed you  marry  another  crab  because  these  for- 
tunate moon  (flUldren  are  usually  out  of 
work  and  you'd  both  starve  to  death." 

So,  with  great  foresight.  Victor,  the  crab, 
married  DoUy  who  Is  a  buU.  Both  have  thus 
pgo^eted  and  fooad  happiness. 

Hers  Is  a  list  of  some  other  crabs,  fou  can 
dectds  jus*  bow  waU  their  talents  match 
those  o<  our  subject:— Richard  Bodgers, 
Nelson  Bddy,  Bsmbrandt.  Dave  Oarroway, 
Btephso  Voatar.  Jotm  Qulncy  Adams.  Jack 
Dempsey,  Oalvla  OooUdge,  Julliu  Caesar. 
Muy  Baksr  Mdy,  Louis  Annstrong.  Oeorge  If . 
OolMD.  and  the  United  SUtss  of  America. 

In  lOtl,  Or.  aieetsr  brought  DoUy  and  baby 

~—  to  jMk»  Bluff.  A  depression  was  In 
~    ha  set  up  his  dental 


the  aaooad  floor  ovar  the  store  at 

c€  Osntsr  and  Seranton.  TtuA  to 

now  an  aatlqiM  riio|». 

we  qM  ttmaas  soon  learned  that  Lake  Bluff 
now  had  an  able  and  genial  dentist.  We 
eUmbed  the  26  or  more  stSfM  stnlgtU  up  the 
long  golden  oak  stairway  that  led  to  hto 
heavenly  haven.  There,  without  benefit  ct 
either  a  feminine  assistant  or  air  ooodltlcai- 
ing,  he  skfllfaUy  cared  for  our  noedi.  Hie 
landlord  let  him  use  an  adjcming  vacant 
room  for  his  hobbles.  There,  m  his  span 
moments,  ha  rsbnllt  dodcs  and  organs  and 
taa  also  wotkad  on  modsla— «h4>  models,  that 
la. 

We  visited  his  emporium  every  six 
months— for  good  Inefcr-and  good  dental 
praetloa.  If  we  had  bad  lu^.  we  dlmbed  the 
Icsig  golden  stairway  more  often. 

At  Mrth  Viator  most  have  already  ben 
esidowed  with  many  Inhermt  aklUs  and 
talents.  We  know,  that  by  dlUgent  study  and 
practice,  he  had  developed  tham  to  a  high 
dsgree  before  he  came  to  lAka  BHuff.  Here 
they  btOBBomad  forth  to  beneAt  and  bring 
pleasure  to  aU  who  knew  lUm. 

Othsn  have  described  some  of  theee  bloe- 
soms.  Now  wall  teU  of  some  othsrs. 

When  we  "examined  the  records"  many 
Interesting  azhlblta  vrere  unoovered.  Some 
ot  these  are  portrayed  In  a  display  of  plctxues 
mounted  on  an  easel. 

One  pletare  Is  labeled  "Child  Oaiv— A  TV 
Dental  Program".  This  was  qxmsored  by  the 
Chicago  Dental  Association.  It  also  reminds 
us  of  othsr  services  Dr.  Sleeter  has  given: 
The  many  years  when  he  gave  a  half  day  each 
week  caring  for  the  children's  teeth  at  the 
Lake  Bluff  Orphanage;  hU  88  years  of  acUve 
servloe  on  the  board  of  the  Lake  County  TB 
Association  which  included  several  years  as 
Its  president:  a  term  as  chairman  and  many 
years  on  Ite  executive  committee;  bU  con- 
tribution to  the  mouth  guard  program 
for  football  players  at  the  high  school;  and 
many  other  ways  he  has  used  his  professional 
skills  In  serving  community  needs. 

Now  I  would  direct  your  attention  to 
another  plctvuw  in  the  dlq>Iay.  It  is  marked 
"American  Legion  Minstrels  of  1087".  In  this 
Dr.  Siseter  was  the  top  man — ^the  Inter- 
locutor— the  man  who  always  asks  the  right 
questions  to  evoke  the  proper  answers.  He 
had  taken  this  same  part  in  several  earlier 
legion  mlnstrtis  and  always  gave  a  top  notch 
performance.  Socratee  guided  discussions  by 
asking  good  questions.  Now  Victor,  with  this 
superb  training  and  rl<a»  experience,  was  pre- 
pared for  his  sttflar  performanoes  In  gnat 
books  discussions— and  for  village  board  de- 
Uberations,  that  were  eoon  to  follow. 

By  1»39  Dr.  Sleeter  had  become  a  weU 
known  and  highly  regarded  citizen  of  Lake 
Bluff.  The  village  board,  needed  new  talent 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  become  a  trustee 
candidate.  The  campaign  circular  that  year 
has  this  Bigniflcant  statem«it: 

"Victor  R.  Sleeter  haS  been  a  piaottdng 
dentist  In  this  community  for  many  yean. 
His  sincere  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
village  has  been  demonstrated  on  many  oc- 
casions. He  will  conscientiously  perform  his 
duties  as  a  trustee  with  all  of  the  courtesy, 
enthusiasm  and  Intelligence  for  which  he  Is 
noted." 

No  truer  words  were  ever  written.  He  did 
exactly  that. 

In  1048  he  was  nconlnated  for  a  second 
4-year  term.  It  was  then  stated  that  "Victor 
R.  Sleeter's  work  as  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  has  been  particularly  helpful  In 
maintaining  the  sound  financial  poaltlon 
of  the  village." 

In  1047  he  was  elected  village  president 
for  a  a-year  term.  He  thus  served  10  yean  on 
the  vUlage  board — from  1039  to  1949.  They 
were  critical  and  trying  years — a  period  that 
began  as  the  depression  was  ending.  Then 
came  the  war  yean  and  after  that  inflatlcm 
and  the  baby  and  building  booms. 

During  these  yews  there  were  many 
changee.  Older  officen  retired.  New  ones  had 
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to  be  appointed.  First  a  village  attorney; 
later  a  public  works  superintendent.  And  a 
police  chief;  flnaUy,  a  new  chief  of  the  fire 
department.  Tlie  need  for  a  resusdtator  In 
the  village  waa  felt.  Dr.  Oeeter  diatred  a 
committee  that  raised  funds  and  bought  it. 

At  times  there  was  a  bit  of  bickering  on 
the  board  which  Dr.  Sleeter's  courtesy  and 
Intelligence  served  to  subdue.  Thus,  ha  helped 
the  board  meet  Its  problems  oonstruotlvtiy 
in  a  way  that  earned  dttaen  sujqxirt. 

As  new  homes  kept  springing  up,  a  larger 
police  force  was  needed.  This  required  a  poUoe 
tax  levy  which  was  approved  by  the  voters 
In  December  1040. 

By  1048  a  new  fire  engine  was  sorely  needed 
to  replace  the  old  1038  pumper.  After  dlllgwit 
effort  one  was  acquired  from  war  assets  for 
$3,500.  How  is  that  for  economy?  A  pletxira 
of  this  truck  with  village  board  memben  and 
firemen  Is  on  display. 

Hovrever,  despite  aU  efforts  to  enrtaU 
spending,  expensee  kept  going  up  due  to  In- 
flation. The  board  was  compeUed  to  eeek  an 
Increase  In  the  tax  rate.  Despite  unreasoning 
opposition.  The  tax  Increase  was  approved  in 
December  1948. 

Like  most  othen  who  have  ssrved  on  local 
boards.  Dr.  Sleeter  derived  his  satisfaction 
from  pubUc  service  faithfully  perfocmad  with 
no  thought  of  being  thanked.  Ha  has  given 
generously  of  himself  without  self-eeeklng. 
So  long  as  we  have  enough  persons  like  him, 
America  will  contmue  to  be  great. 

But  public  service  does  bring  some  lu^ppy 
moments.  Take  a  look  at  the  picture  of  Dr. 
Sleeter  and  Charlie  Helming.  Mr.  Helming 
bad  served  the  village  with  seal  and  loyalty 
as  fire  chief  for  36  yaan.  This  picture  was 
taken  at  a  men's  MSaii  where  old  Lake  Bluff 
pictures  were  shown  and  a  "Song  of  Lake 
Blutr*  was  sung.  It  had  been  written  In  1014 
and  Vic  played  the  accomp<uilment.  The 
words  weren't  so  hot  but  we  had  lots  of 
■pint. 

A  better  Lake  Bluff  i>oem  was  written  in 
1804  by  an  18-year  old  girl  named  Grace  Cloes. 
Her  grandfather  had  settled  here  in  1836. 
Here's  her  flnt  verse : 

"On  the  shore  of  Blue  Lake  Michigan 

Is  a  Uttle  town — ^Lake  Bluff, 
And  all  who  wish  to  go  there 

Must  be  made  of  right  good  stuff." 

Surely  Victor  was  made  with  an  abundance 
"Of  Right  Good  Stuff".  And  he  came  to  the 
right  town  at  the  right  time. 

FlnaUy,  I  propoee  that  we  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion extending  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Sleeter. 
However,  before  reading  this  reaolutlon  and 
having  It  put  to  a  vote,  one  more  fact  should 
be  revealed. 

In  1080  when  Dr.  Sleeter  became  a  vUlage 
trustee,  a  young  man  named  Robert  MeClory 
had  been  village  clerk  for  two  years.  Hs  oon- 
tlnued  In  that  ofllce  another  year  and  then 
was  made  village  attorney.  In  1063.  after 
serving  13  yean  in  succeeslve  Illinois  general 
assembUee,  he  became  our  repreeentatlve  in 
Congress  and  has  been  serving  us  In  that 
office  ever  since. 

We  are  delighted  that  Congressman  Me- 
Clory and  his  lovely  wife  are  hen  for  this 
celebration.  I  wonder.  Bob,  if  you  would  care 
to  give  testimony  In  behalf  of  oxa  friend, 
Victor,  and  then  be  good  enough  to  co- 
sponsor  this  pr(q>o8ed  resolution  and  ask  the 
master  of  oaremonles  to  read  It  and  put  It  to 
a  vote. 

A  RaaoLunoN 

Be  It  Resolved  that: 

We,  Friends  and  Fellow  lAke  Bluff  Cltlsens 
of  Victor  R.  Sleeter,  DD.S.,  assembled  at 
Forst  Sheridan,  Tiiinmi*  this  11th  day  of  July. 
1071,  to  cMebrate  Dr.  Sleeter's  Forty  Tean  of 
Outstanding  Contributions  to  our  Commu- 
nity, do  herewith 

Extend  to  Dr.  Sleeter  our  true  and  heart- 
felt thanks  for  brtnglng  his  many  skills  and 
talents,  his  genial  and  generous  spirit,  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  lovely  famSy  to  Lake  Bluff  in  1031,  and 
for 

Dwelling  amongst  us  thsss  Forty  Tean 
during  which  he  has  given  so  ably  and  so 
generously  to  so  many  of  our  institutions  and 
organisations  and  to  so  many  of  us. 


COMPTROLIiBR  QENERAL  AND  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BOARD  CHAIR- 
MAN OPPOSE  EXCLUSION  OF  EX- 
PORT-IMPORT  BANK  KtOM  DNI- 
FtEDBUDQET  AND  ACCOUNTING 
REVIEW 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TaKNxssKB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  painted  out  on  the  House  floor 
recently,  the  exclusion  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  the  budget  invites 
other  agencies  to  seek  similar  refuge 
from  congressional  oversight  and  an  ac- 
counting of  their  operations  to  Congress. 

The  New  York  Times  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial pointed  out  that  the  CtxnptroUer 
General  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  appoaed  this 
trend  and  reemphasized  the  importance 
of  Including  all  Government  lending 
agencies  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  editorial  also  observes  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
from  the  budget  would  undermine  the 
unified  budget  ccHicept  api»oved  by 
Congress  and  thus  open  the  door  for 
other  Federal  loan  programs  to  escape 
congressional  review  and  budget  exam- 
ination. 

This  is  a  dangerous  trend  and  dan- 
gerous precedent,  Mr.  Speaker.  While 
the  Export-Imp(xt  Bank  wishes  this  ex- 
dusioQ,  I  do  not  regard  the  action  of  the 
confrees  in  allowing  this  exclusicm  to  be 
either  wise  or  sound.  It  is  an  action  ot 
escapism. 

There  is  a  ocmstant  mkI  continual  ef- 
fort to  erode  the  constitutional  legisla- 
tive powers  of  Congress  and  unless  the 
Congress  stands  firm  against  this  trend 
the  country  will  be  the  losers. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  Important  subject,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  In  the 
Rkcoeo  herewith. 

The  edit(Hial  follows: 

VtmotMnrnta  tbk  BrnKST 

Senate  and  House  conferees,  completing  a 
bill  to  expand  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  have  agreed  to  permit 
the  bank  to  supply  credits  for  shipping 
American  goods  to  Communist  countries  In- 
cluding China.  President  Nixon  would,  how- 
ever, retain  the  power  to  decide  whether  to 
let  the  bank  make  particular  loans  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

This  will  give  the  President  the  flexlbiUty 
he  needs  in  using  trade  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
policy  for  normalizing  political  relations 
with  mainland  China  and  other  Communist 
states.  In  this  context  It  would  now  make 
sense  for  the  Administration  to  re-examine 
the  numerous  categories  of  commodities 
which  it  Is  willing  to  seU  in  East-West  trade. 

By  Imposing  far  more  rigid  standards  on 
itself  than  its  allies  have  done,  the  United 
States  has  simply  shut  Itself  out  of  markets 
without  any  Impact  on  Communist  countries 
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or  gain  to  national  security.  The  Admin- 
istration should  eaU  upon  the  other  mam- 
ben  of  the  North  Atlantle  Treaty  Organlaa- 
tlon  to  propoae  a  new  list  of  strategic  goods 
that  they  wish  to  exclude  from  East-Waat 
trade,  and  dedde  whether  this  country  wUl 
accept  that  list  or  continue  to  Impoee  strict- 
er limits  upon  Itself. 

Although  the  Bq>ort-Inq>ort  legislation 
wlU  provide  weloome  support  both  for  Eaat- 
Weet  trade  and  for  American  exports  gsn- 
eraUy.  at  a  time  when  the  American  trade 
position  has  been  weakening  as  a  result  of 
low  productivity  and  climbing  prices,  the 
bill  has  one  highly  undesirable  featura:  It 
excludee  the  Export-Import  Bank's  loan  dis- 
bursements from  the  llmltatlonB  of  the  Fsd- 
eral  budget.  Tliis  would  satahllsh  a  prece- 
dent that  oould  be  ^>plled  to  many  other 
loan  programs,  such  as  thoas  of  ths  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
Istntkm,  OoUsge  Housing  and  Rural  Bectrl- 
ficatlon,  which  now  total  more  than  $50 
billion  In  outstanding  loans. 

In  1067  the  bipartisan  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Budget  Concepts  strongly  recom- 
mended that  all  loan  programs  of  agendea 
whoae  oqpltal  stock  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  Included  in  the  budget, 
m  order  to  help  Congress  make  priority  Judg- 
ments about  national  programs,  weigh  the 
fiscal  ImpcMit  of  the  entire  Oovemment  lend- 
ing and  spending  activities  and  facilitate 
fuU  public  disclosure  of  all  Oovemment 
programs. 

The  unified  budget  concept  was  accepted 
by  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Admlnls- 
tntlon.  In  opposing  the  exclusion  of  Ex- 
port-Import loans  from  the  budget,  both 
Controller  General  Staats  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Bums  have  re-emphaslzed 
the  importance  of  the  basic  principle  of  in- 
cluding all  Government  lending  activities  In 
the  budget. 

It  wUI  be  unfortunate  If  so  useful  a  piece 
of  legislation  as  the  Export-Import  bill  be- 
comes a  means  of  undermining  the  unified 
budget  concept  and  opening  the  door  for 
other  loan  programs  to  eecape  the  budgetary 
prooeas.  This  would  take  the  nation  back 
toward  the  ftmiiinr  &nd  depressing  old  game 
of  budgetary  cosmetics  and  concealment,  de- 
signed to  distort  budget  expendltvuv  totals 
^nA  to  Shrink  the  deficit  figures.  Once  that 
door  Is  opened,  the  rush  will  be  on  to  convert 
other  spending  programa  Into  lending  pro- 
grams that  could  eac^M  public  and  Con- 
greealonal  attention  and  contnd. 


WTT.T.  MHIilAS'  ESSAY  ON  OUR  FLAG 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  WAU>IB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Rxcord  a  prlae-win- 
nlng  essay  written  by  Bill  Millias  of 
Antioch,  Calif.  His  essay,  "Respect  and 
Love  for  Our  Flag,"  describes  the  role 
of  our  flag  in  American  history  and  in 
the  life  of  the  Individual  cltiaen.  Bill  is 
a  young  American  not  yet  out  of  ele- 
mentary school.  His  i>erceptlon  of  his 
country  and  his  love  for  Its  flag  attests 
not  only  to  Bill's  perception  but  to  con- 
cerned parents  and  teachers  who  have 
helped  develop  his  character  and  ideas. 

The  essay  follows: 

■  am  Lovx  Foa  Oca  Ftaa 


Our  flag  has  flown  for  many  yean.  Our 
flag  represents  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States.  Everybody  should  respect  and  love 
our  flag. 
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Th0  loTtt  and  wpact  of  oar  flkg  abould 
n«T«r  0X9.  In  all  tb«  Khools  of  o>ar  otmntry 
atattanta  npMt  tiM  PMlga  at  MVnfprnntm  mmsIi 
day.  Kvary  acbool  you  peas  by  has  oat  flag 
flying.  Over  banka,  otty  balla.  and  flra  ata- 
ttona  our  flag  la  always  ttiflr«.  When  titan  ars 
boUdays.  flaga  ara  lalaad  all  over  town. 

In  the  flnt  and  second  World  Wars,  many 
man  had  f ou^t  and  died  for  our  eoontry. 
During  World  War  n.  aevam  liarlnsa  ralasd 
oar  fli«  over  Iwo  Jlma  whlls  atm  in  battle. 

Before  aportlng  eyenta  we  rsfteat  our  pledge 
to  the  flag  and  sing  the  National  A^nt>>a«« 
In  the  front  of  the  parades,  we  use  the 
Nattonal  Guard  to  carry  the  flag. 

Whenever  another  state  U  admitted,  tbere 
U  a  atar  added  to  the  flag.  If  one  ot  thoae 
staa  was  removed,  the  TTnlted  Stataa  would 
never  be  ttM  aame  again. 

When  Nell  Armstroog  landed  on  the  Moon, 
the  flrst  thing  he  did  was  plant  our  flag  on 
the  Moon  and  salute  It.  Whan  he  put  tbmt 
flag  on  the  Moon,  be  showed  tfaat  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  land  wltli  a  manned 
qwoecraft. 

X  love  my  flag  tor  what  It  rspreeents.  No- 
body  ahoold  bum  It  or  rip  It  up  as  a  proieat 
to  our  country's  actions.  Our  country  should 
stay  united  forever. 


A  CALL  FOR  CONFIDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOT78B  OF  RXPRESENTATIVSB 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  time 
when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pessimism 
about  the  economy  of  our  Nation,  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  of  a  businessman  who 
has  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  lift  itself  out  of  flTianHal 
doldrums.  Last  week,  a  constituent  from 
my  District  traveled  to  Washington  to 
discuss  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDaok),  Mr. 
John  Auten  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  me  a  proposal  he  has  to 
encourage  increased  consumer  spending. 
The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Walter  Liber- 
man,  executive  vice-president  of  Frank- 
lin Furniture  in  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Llberman  came  to  Washington  at 
my  invitation  after  I  read  an  article  In 
the  Syracuse  Herald  American  in  which 
he  espoused  optimism  for  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

The  article  follows: 

(ntxn  the  Syracuse  Herald  American 
June  13.  1971] 

LmaacAif  Calls  voa  OoitvmBKca 

(By  KUuwth  F.  apanow) 

OonfMenoe  .  .  . 

That  la  the  basic  Ingredient  needed  to  sni4> 
the  nation  out  of  the  prevailing  adverse 
eoonomlo  oondlUons. 

Wilbur  Llberman.  executive  vice  president 
0*  Franklin  Fumltiire  Co..  assots  that  re- 
newed pubUo  oonfldenoe  would  nnui^^ 
savings  hoards  and  bring  back  pro^>erlty  and 
mater  Job  posslblimee. 

"We  have, the  beat  product  In  the  world 
to  sell— America."  he  said.  "And,  we  have  the 
graMest  salaa  force  in  the  world  to  sell  It." 

Uberman  feels  that  confidence  has  been 
stifled  by  the  negative  aspects  of  statistical 
reports.  For  example,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  fact  that  there  la  a  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

"The  optimistic  aspect  U  that  94  percent 
of  the  working  force  Is  employed — and  at  the 
highest  wages  In  htBtory,"  he  asserted. 

The  problem  of  how  to  Instill  confidence 
in  the  people  of  America  u  a  oon^Ucated 
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one.  People  are  running  seared.  They  wUl 
regain  oonfldenoe  In  the  economic  syetem 
only  when  unao^loymant  siaokena  off,  when 
the  threat  of  major  layoffs  is  removed  and 
when  Interest  ratea  reach  a  more  reallatle 
Itmi. 

Llberman  takes  t&e  poeltlon  that  oonsiun- 
en  must  be  Induced  now  to  spend  money  for 
goods  they  need,  but  are  planning  not  to  buy 
until  economic  eondltlons  Improve. 

"If  they  draw  on  their  savings  (bank  de- 
IMslts  are  the  highest  In  history) ,  the  spend- 
ing will  revitalize  the  economy  and  create 
more  Jobs  which  In  turn  will  strengthen  the 
economy."  he  said. 

He  suggests  that  President  Nixon  make  a 
public  statement  urging  consumers  to  go 
about  the  business  of  optlmlstto  dally  life. 

PStWni  ISI'lC  MKWS  UrOKTIMS  COULD  I.BAO 

TO  uapassaiOK 
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CRLA  FROORAM  VINDICATED 


"I  am  sure  that  If  those  people  who  have 
money  would  q>end  Just  a  small  amount  of 
thai  money  on  goods  and  services  they  need, 
that  spending  would  offset  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic reversals  that  have  occurred  In  our 
economy,"  he  ssld. 

"I  must  stress  one  point,  a  point  which  I. 
a  lifelong  retailer,  understand  so  well.  Peo- 
I^e  are  afraid  to  spend.  They  are  being  scared 
by  the  Incessant  tide  of  negative  and  pes- 
simistic economic   news   reporting. 

Llberman  agrees  with  high  officials  In 
Washington  that  "the  government,  the 
unions  and  the  banks  all  are  partially  re- 
sponsible tot  the  recession.'' 

"A  great  deal  must  be  done  and  done 
quickly  to  avert  a  depression."  he  added, 
saying  that  he  has  some  of  the  answers  to 
part  of  the  cure  and  Is  willing  to  go  any 
place  at  any  time  to  discuss  his  theories 
with  the  proper  people. 

He  asserts  that  "strikes  now  are  un-Ameri- 
can and  serve  only  self  Interests.  They  fur- 
ther decrease  the  competitive  position  of 
the  United  Statee  In  world  maikets  and  add 
to  Inflation,  layoffs  and  Job  unoertalntlee." 

Llberman  terms  America  as  a  sleeping 
giant.  "The  purchasing  power  of  America 
Is  staggering,"  he  said.  "It  Is  so  gigantic  that 
if  consumers  gain  confidence  and  start  to 
make  thoee  long  deferred  purchases,  there 
would  not  be  enough  people  to  man  the 
factorlee  and  stc«es,  nor  would  there  be 
enotigh  factories  to  manufacture  the  mer- 
chandise. 

PBtSJJiaM'riAL  PtOCLAMATION  TTBOKD  TO 
BTIlCTTLATa  BUmtO 

"Remember,  94  percent  of  the  working 
force  Is  working  for  the  highest  wages  In 
hlstoryl" 

In  his  opinion,  a  piealdentlaLl  proclamation 
would  InstUl  confidence  In  consumer  buy- 
ing. He  also  suggests  that  the  President 
should  meet  with  union  leaders  regarding 
a  one-year  non-strike  moratortiun.  If  people 
could  dispel  the  fears  of  layoffs  and  strike, 
they  would  gain  ocmfldenoe. 

Confidence  In  our  economic  system  Is  the 
one  Ingredient  that  la  needed  to  spark  an 
all-out  consumer  buying  trend,  niere  la 
plenty  of  money  stored  up  In  savings  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

"Run  a  fire  sale,  a  going-out-of-bualnesa 
sale  or  an  auction  sale  and  people  will  always 
find  money  to  make  piirohases."  he  declared. 

Llberman  knows  tnna  experience  that  this 
Is  a  fact.  Several  years  ago  he  staged  a  pros- 
perity sale  In  Franklin  Furniture's  eight 
stares.  In  the  first  six  hours,  3JKX)  customers 
flocked  Into  the  stores  and  the  total  volume 
of  business  In  that  period  was  the  largest  In 
the  Syracuse  firm's  40-year  history  at  that 
time. 

Advertlsonents  and  store  window  banners 
proclaimed  that  "Buslnees  Is  Good  at  Frank- 
Un,"  "Buy  Now— Create  Jobs."  "Back  to  Work 
Prosperity  Sale." 

It  would  work  again,  he  said.  "A  surge  of 
spending  will  serve  to  activate  the  economy 
and  create  Jobe  m  a  trend  toward  greater 
prosperity.** 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAuvoBinA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  BXPRBBKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

ICr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  Included  today  in  the 
Racoao  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  abstract  of  the  Com- 
mission Report  on  the  California  Rural 
Legid  Asristance  program.  Tbit  Commis- 
sion report  is  a  complete  vindlcatloin  of 
the  make-iQ),  activities  and  purpose  of 
the  CRLA  and  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  indiscriminate  and  unrounded 
charges  directed  at  it  by  Oovemor  Rea- 
gan and  GEO  Director  Uhler. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  in- 
clude this  abstract  in  the  Record.  I  earn- 
estly request  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  contents  so  that  they  may 
see  how  closely  a  vitally  needed  program 
can  come  to  being  terminated  because  of 
an  irresponsible  and  personsdly  motivated 
action  of  one  who  feels  no  sympathy  for 
its  purpose. 

NLADA  Abstiact  or  CoMMisaiow  Bdoit  ow 

Cauvobmia  RxntAL  Lkqal  AasxaraircK* 

A.  wamtMOB  as:  ckla 

The  Commission  of  three  State  Supreme 
Court  Jurists  appointed  by  OBO  to  Investi- 
gate Oovemor  Reagan's  charges  against 
CRIA  held  twenty  days  of  public  hearings  In 
ten  California  communities,  heard  106  wit- 
nesses, reviewed  hundreds  of  exhibits,  and 
came  to  this  overall  conclusion: 

"The  Commission  finds  that  CRLA  has 
been  discharging  its  duty  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor  under  the  mandate 
and  policies  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  in  a  highly  competent,  efficient, 
and  exemplary  manner."  (p.  88) 

CRLA'a  legal  staff 

"The  evidence  from  all  sources  made  It 
clear  beyond  peradventure  that  CRLA  at- 
torneys are  legal  craftsmen  of  the  first  order. 
In  addition,  they  are  thorough,  Intelligent 
young  men  dedicated  to  vindicating  the  legal 
rights  of  their  clients.  .  .  .  [The  Commission 
quotes  testimony  from  a  former  California 
Assistant  Attorney  General  William  Brad- 
ford who  handled  major  cases  agidnst 
CRLA: ]  "I  would  say  .  .  .  these  are  the  best 
litigation  lawyers  I've  ever  run  up  against, 
and  I've  run  up  against  the  best  of  them. . . . 
(The  Commission  continues  In  Its  own 
words:  ]  Perhaps  even  more  Important  In  the 
preeent  context,  Mr.  Bradford  stated  that  the 
CRLA  attorneys  not  only  conducted  them- 
selves "absolutely"  ethically,  but  were  "per- 
fect gentlemen"."  (pp.  73.  SO,  61) 

CRLA's  caseload — The  Oommlaalon  praises 
CRLA's  worts  on  cases  It  variously  terms 
"olaaa  action",  "law  reform."  "Impact  caaea", 
and  "aults  against  the  government",  (pp. 
30-46)  It  spedficaUy  recogniaes  the  value 
of  CRLA's  reform  efforts  in  the  areas  cf 
health  benefits,  (p.  39)  food  programs.  (Ibid.) 
voting  rights,  (pp.  89-40)  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, (pp.  40,  43-46)  educational  on>or- 
timitles,  (pp.  41-43)  and  employment 
(p.  63).  But  the  Commission  points  out: 

"This  discussion  of  Impact  Utigatlon 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  over- 


*Tbe  Commission  was  comprised  of:  Rob- 
ert B.  Williamson.  Former  Chief  Justice. 
Maine  Supreme  Court,  Oeorge  B.  Oturie, 
Former  Chief  Justice.  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  and  Robert  B.  Lee,  Associate  Jxistlce, 
Colorado  Supreme  Court. 

The  full  text  of  the  Commission's  conclu- 
sions are  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  July  1. 1971,  33390-23403. 
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whelming  tnilk  of  CRLA's  work  Is  handling 
(he  routine  problems  of  the  poor,  known  in 
the  parlance  of  the  legal  assistanoe  attorneys 
as  "service"  oases.  .  .  .  The  routine  matters 
oomprlae  a  large  percentage  of  the  matters 
handled.  96-98%  of  the  total  number.'  (i^. 
84.36) 

CRLA's  UtigtttUm  record 

"CRLA's  record  of  litigation  Is  outstand- 
ing. Of  the  court  cases  decided  In  1909-70, 
OBLA  clients  received  favorable  Judgements 
84%  of  the  time.  Of  the  administrative  de- 
cisions rendered,  CRLA  clients  received 
favorable  rulings  88%  of  the  time."  (p.  34) 

CB^il  OS  an  organization 
"The  Commission  has  been  moet  favorably 
lo^uressed  by  the  internal  controls  adopted 
by  CRLA  to  Insure  that  the  highest  of  pro- 
fessional servloe  la  rendered  to  its  cliente; 
that  it  is  InstltutlonaUy  so  organised  as  to 
operate  efficiently  with  proper  financial  oon- 
tiDl  maintained;  and  that  the  condltlona 
and  reatrlctlona  of  Ita  OEO  grant  and  ai^ll- 
eable  Federal  Statutes  are  observed."  (p.  72) 

B.  VUfDUrOS  BX  THX   UHLBB  BBPOKT 

The  California  Evaluation,  often  called  the 
XThler  Report  after  its  author  Lewis  BL  Uhler. 
was  a  283  page  dociunent  which  purported  to 
Justify  Oovemor  Reagan's  veto  of  CRLA. 
The  Oommlaalon  has  these  things  to  say 
about  it: 

"It  8ho\ild  be  emphasized  that  the  com- 
plaints contained  in  the  Uhler  Report  and 
the  evidence  adduced  thereon  do  not,  either 
taken  separately  or  as  a  whole,  furnish  any 
Justification  whatsoever  for  any  finding  of 
improper  activities  by  CRLA.  .  .  .  [Further- 
more] the  Commission  expressly  finds  that 
in  many  instances  the  California  Evaluation 
has  taken  evidence  out  of  context  and  mis- 
represented the  facts  to  support  the  charges 
against  CRLA.  In  so  doing,  the  Ohler  Report 
has  unfairly  and  irresponslDly  subjected 
many  able,  energetic,  idealistic  and  dedi- 
cated CRLA  attorneys  tn  totally  unjustified 
attacks  upon  their  professional  integrity  and 
competence.  From  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  exhibits  received  In  evidence  and 
the  Commission's  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments submitted  in  support  of  the  charges 
in  the  California  Evaluation,  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  these  charges  were  totally 
Irresponsible  and  without  foundation."  (pp. 
83,  84) 

Regarding  some  of  the  more  serious 
charges  brought  against  CRLA,  the  Commis- 
sion found  as  follows: 

1.  Labor  Union  Ties:  "the  facts  found  do 
not  support  the  allegation  of  any  Improper 
CRLA  tie  with  any  labor  organization."  (p. 
W) 

2.  Prison  Disruptions:  "The  Commission 
speciflcally  finds  that  any  charges  of  im- 
propriety with  respect  to  activities  within 
the  prisons  are  completely  baseless.  .  .  . 
After  hearing  Commission  finds  that  role 
of  CRLA  at  Soledad  has  not  been  destruc- 
tive but,  on  the  contrary,  proper  and  con- 
structive." (p.  82,  Appendix  A.,  p.  2) 

3.  Criminal  Representation:  "Allegations 
of  improper  CRLA  representation  of  persons 
accused  of  crimes  likewise  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. .  .  .  [Relevant]  guidelines  were 
treated  by  CRLA's  Director  as  more  restric- 
tive than  the  statute.  ...  In  moet  In- 
stances, CRLA's  attorneys  had  obtained 
waivers  of  the  guideline  prohibitions  even  in 
Instances  where  not  required  to  do  so  by 
OEO  guidelines.  .  .  .  AddltlonaUy,  although 
there  appeared  to  be  no  statutory  or  OEO 
prohibition  against  CRLA  attorneys  han- 
dling criminal  cases  on  their  'own  time',  this 
practice  also  was  forbidden  without  specific 
permission."  (pp.  83,  64,  6S) 

4.  Solidtatton.-  "the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  charges  of  solicitation  con- 
tained in  the  Uhler  Report  are  without 
foundation."  (p.  67) 

6.  Confidential  Memorandum:  "A  copy  of 
a  confidential  memorandum  from  CRLA  at- 
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tomey  Bobart  Johnstone  to  Martin  <Hlck, 
CRLA  Director  of  Litigation,  which  had 
been  pubUdy  released,  was  admitted  Into 
evidence  at  Bl  Oentro.  Because  of  tafer- 
ences  of  misconduct  which  were  drawn  from 
this  menxirandum.  the  Commission  received 
extensive  evidence  on  the  matter  covered 
therein.  The  Commission  wlshee  to  empha- 
slae  that  the  evidence  adduced  completely 
exonerates  CRLA  as  an  organization  of  any 
wrongdoing."  (p.  84) 

C.  CBLA  BXrUHDINO 

Based  on  the  Commission  findings.  CRLA 
has  been  granted,  with  Oovemor  Reagan's 
written  ^proval,  an  increase  In  funds 
through  1972.  None  of  the  twenty^three 
q>ectal  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  re- 
quire changes  In  CRLA's  current  policies  and 
procedures  and  therefore  tn  no  way  Inter- 
fere with  CRLA's  capacity  to  render  the 
bJgheet  quaUty  legal  services  to  Its  oUenta. 
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WWL  After  aoltabla  oompllmeniary  remarka 
of  hla  own.  Colonel  Webb  read  a  beautlfal 
trU>uta  from  Iza  L.  Oieenhut,  Secretary  of 
82nd  DlvUKm  AsMdatlon  and  on  behalf  of 
the  AaaodatioQ  and  presented  Comrade  Bond 
the  baautlful  madalUon  of  "Defenders  oC 
Amerlflan  Liberty." 

OKlQPa  OCCASIOM 

This  la  the  first  60-year  Servloe  Award  to 
be  received  at  our  local  post.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  long.  telthfuL  productive  years  of 
•ervloe  which  Jmea  T.  Bond  has  given  to 
hla  fellow  Veterans,  his  community,  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  This  ddlghtful  and  richly 
deaarvert.  ocoaalon  truly  beqiwiaka  that  It  la 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Bott 
posts  are  most  grsfteful  to  all  who  Joined  In 
the  hard  work  to  put  on  this  affair  and  ap- 
preciate the  q>lendld  group  which  turned  out 
to  wttnaas  this  high  tribute  to  one  who  so 
richly  deserved  K. 


J.  T.  BOND  RBC^ETVES  50-YBAR 
LEGION  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   CBOBGIA 

IN  1BK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  J^.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  was  chartered  in  1919 
and  Mr.  Jones  T.  Bond  of  Greensboro, 
Ga.,  became  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion in  1921.  Recently,  he  was  awarded 
the  50  year  pin  and  scroll  in  recognition 
of  his  50  years  of  active  and  continuous 
service,  the  flrst  person  to  ever  receive 
the  honor  at  Post  No.  84  of  the  American 
Legion. 

For  Mr.  Bond,  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  the  American  Legion  have  not  been 
merely  words  on  paper,  but  have  been  a 
way  of  life  he  has  followed  during  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
organization,  his  community  and  his 
country. 

In  honor  of  the  recent  occasion  and  in 
tribute  to  lit.  Bond,  I  include  in  the 
CowGRESsiONAL  RscoRD  the  followlng 
article  f  rtnn  the  Greendl>oro  Ga.,  Herald- 
Journal: 

J.  T.  Bond  Reckivxs  60-Yxax  Lxoion  Awabd 
Jones  T.  Bond,  ot  Greensboro,  has  been 
awarded  the  60-year  pin  and  scroll  fc»'  his  60 
years  of  continuous  service  tn  the  American 
Legion.  Theee  preeentatlons  were  made  by 
the  Vice-Commander  of  Georgia  Department 
of  the  Legion,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Howard. 

The  occasion  was  a  Ladies'  Nl^t  dinner 
hosted  Jointly  by  M.  C.  Overton  Post  No.  89 
of  the  Legion  and  Adams-Walker  Poet  No. 
4369  of  VJ.W. 

n.LXTSTXIOT78  SKRVICS 

The  history  of  Legionnaire  Bond's  service 
to  the  Legion  and  his  coimtry  was  read  by 
Oeneral  Hughes  Ash,  along  with  a  tribute 
from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany from  which  Mr.  Bond  retired  a  few 
years  ago. 

General  Ash  also  presented  a  beautiful  pot 
plant  to  Mrs.  Bond  on  behalf  of  both  posts, 
oommentlng  upon  and  commending  Mrs. 
Bond,  a  charter  member  of  the  Auxiliary,  for 
her  outstanding  services  to  and  support  of 
veterans'  affairs. 

SSKD  mvmoM's  txibutb 

Colonel  Lester  A.  Webb,  USA-Retired,  of 
Oomer,  Ga.,  represented  82nd  Division  Asso- 
ciation. Comrade  Bond  served  overseas  with 
this  Division  in  World  War  I.  Colonel  Webb 
read  greetings  from  Hon.  Tom  Dennard, 
President   82nd  Division   Southern  Branch 


WATERSHED  PROJECT  IN 
FRANKLIN  PARISH,  LA. 


HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or  LOX7IBIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESXNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  C.  L.  Traver,  chairman.  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  Northeast  Soil  and 
Water  Ccmservatlon  District  to  Mr. 
Richard  K.  Yancey,  assistant  director. 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission concerning  the  watershed  pro- 
gram in  Franklin  Parish,  La.: 
Son.  Ain>  Watkb  Conskxvation  Disnicr, 

WinnsbOTO,  La.,  July  7, 1971. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Tancxt, 

Assistant  Director,  Louisiana  WHd  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

DxAR  Mr.  Yancxt:  Some  montbs  ago  I 
read  a  statement  that  you  had  made  con- 
cerning a  watershed  project  in  Concordia 
Parish,  which  prompted  me  to  remark  that 
Mr.  Tancey  is  probably  a  pretty  fair  biologist 
but  forgot  to  study  economics.  The  state- 
ment you  made  before  the  subcommittee  in 
Washington  has  confirmed  the  latter  part 
of  this  statement,  but  cast  some  doubt  aboxit 
the  first  part. 

Your  long  list  of  economic  value  of  wild- 
life and  fish  Is  insignificant  when  compared 
to  the  production  of  farm  products  from  the 
same  area.  Try  It. 

As  for  myself,  I  love  these  huge  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests,  and  I  am  reasonably 
STue  that  some  areas  have  been  cleared  that 
should  not  have  been.  However,  moet  of  these 
lands  that  I  have  seen  were  not  overly  pro- 
ductive of  timber  or  wUdlife.  The  ©timers 
cleared  them  because  they  are  more  valuable 
as  cropland.  They  furnish  employment,  add 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  area  and  con- 
tribute tax  revenue  to  pay  for  operation  of 
schools  and  other  facilities. 

You  made  a  great  effort  to  blame  the  small 
watersheds  for  the  clearing  of  bottomland 
hardwood  forests,  but  you  have  no  facts  to 
prove  it.  Take  my  native  parish  (Catahoula) 
for  example.  It  has  no  small  watershed  pro- 
gram, yet  more  land  has  been  cleared  here 
than  In  any  other  parish  In  the  state.  Moet 
of  this  land  was  cleared  by  big  corporations 
who  contribtrte  relatively  little  to  the  local 
economy  as  con^>ared  to  small,  locally  owned 
farms.  Tensas  Parish,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  watershed  program  and  meet  of  the  land  la 
still  locally  owned. 

As  for  the  total  wooded  acreage  In  the 
state,  compare  the  acreage  in  1960  to  thai  of 
1970  and  you  will  find  very  little  change. 
The  Sou  Conservation  Servloe  and  districts 
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h*T«  emamd  many  more  wena  to  b*  forested 
than  tbey  hare  caused  to  be  cleared.  It  Is 
ttaplf  a  matter  of  proper  land  use  and 
eeonomles. 

Do  joa  know  wbat  the  ellmaz  forest  type 
fbr  the  hUU  of  North  Looislana  Isf  It  is 
hardwood,  not  pine.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of  hill  land  that.  If  properly  managed, 
will  produce  good  pine  and  hardwood  Umber 
and  wUdUfe.  and  la  not  aflapt,fid  to  farm 
crops. 

You  quoted  ImprseatT*  flgurea  as  to  hunt- 
ing days.  etc.  In  this  state,  but  you  faUed 
to  mention  that  a  Tast  majority  of  these 
were  on  aomeone's  farm  or  In  the  hill 
country. 

Tou  shed  crocodile  tears  over  fishing  de- 
stroyed by  channellaatlon.  but  failed  to 
mention  the  thousands  of  acres  that  have 
been  created  by  Boll  Conservation  Serrloe  or 
the  recreational  facilities  that  have  been 
created  within  easy  reach  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  Tou  also  faUed  to  men- 
tion that  hunting  In  the  big  bottomland 
hardwood  foresU  Is  largtf  y  reeerved  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  btiong  to  a  hunting  club 
or  own  a  camp. 

Most  of  the  productive  hunting  In  this 
state  is  done  on  farm  land  and  in  the  hill 
country.  Hie  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
districts  have  contributed  immensdy  to  de- 
velopment of  deelrable  wUdllfe  hablUt  on 
many  of  theee  farms. 

I  happen  to  own  several  small  farms  and 
they  support  more  wildlife  and  fish  than  the 
flgtues  you  quoted  on  the  big  swamp  lands 
and  also  they  produce  some  pretty  fair  crops. 
On  one  ISO  acre  farm.  I  have  practically 
every  form  of  wUdllfe  and  waterfowl  and  all 
native  birds  that  exist  In  the  state  and  some 
pretty  good  fishing. 

In  the  process  of  earning  a  degree  In  for- 
estry at  ua.V..  I  learned  a  few  things  about 
ecology,  but  they  also  Uiight  economies.  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  conservation 
work.  Including  VS.  Forest  Service.  BoU 
Conservation  Service,  and  La.  Forestry  Com- 
mission and  am  now  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  Northeast 
Sou  and  Water  Conservation  District.  We  are 
presently  In  the  process  of  developing  plans 
for  two  watershed  projects  in  this  area,  but 
find  ourselves  handicapped  and  probably 
stopped  by  the  WUdllfe  and  Fisheries  people. 
If  you  people  succeed  In  stopping  these 
programs,  you  will  have  done  tremendous 
harm  to  the  economy  of  Praoldln  Parish.  If 
you  succeed  In  your  efforts  in  Washington, 
you  will  prevent  millions  of  dollars  from 
coming  into  this  state  and  this  will  not  help 
the  hunting  and  fishing,  but  will  harm  the 
economy  of  the  sUte.  The  land  of  this  sUte 
that  Is  adapted  to  production  of  farm  crops 
and  U  privately  owned  will  be  cleared  and 
cultivated  as  surely  as  night  follows  day 
regan&ess  of  the  fate  of  the  small  watershed 
programs. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  coordmatlon 
of  efforts  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  people 
with  those  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
but  land  use  will  be  determined  by  land 
capability  except  In  cases  where  it  is  con- 
trolled by  public  bodies. 

I  believe  that  the  two  proposed  watershed 
programs  In  Franklin  Parish  could  lead  to 
tremendous  economic  development  for  the 
area.  I  also  believe  that  it  offen  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  the  technicians  of  the  Wildlife  and  Flab- 
erles  Commission  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  I  believe  that  the  knowledge  and 
talents  of  all  theee  people  should  be  used  to 
devtfop  this  area  to  Its  full  potential  for  all 
purposes. 

If  you  succeed  In  stopping  the  «m»ti 
watershed  program  you  wUl  have  done  a 
tremendous  dlsaervlee  to  the  people  of  this 
state  and  In  the  long  nm  you  will  help 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  very  little.  If  any. 
Very  truly  yours. 

O.  L.  TaavB. 
Chalrmmm,  Board  of  Supeniaon. 
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POUNDATION 


July  28,  1971 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 


IN  THK  HOnSS  OF  RBPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Julv  27,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  or  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  30  of  this  year.  East 
Candlna  University  located  In  Oreen- 
yllle.  N.C.,  had  a  gnduatlng  class  of  ap- 
proximately 2,000.  The  faculty  and  the 
graduates  were  fortunate  to  have  as  their 
commencement  speaker  Dr.  Raymond 
Blspllnghofl.  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

I  have  heard  so  many  favorable  com- 
ments on  Dr.  BispUnghofTs  speech,  that 
I  secured  a  copy  of  it  and  after  reviewing 
it  carefully,  I  am  convinced  that  It  de- 
serves to  be  repeated,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  better  medium  than  inserting  this  out- 
standing speech  in  the  Congussionai. 
RscoRo: 
BaMssas  or  Da.  Batmono  L.  BxaPLXMOHOFr 

President  Jenkins,  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  graduating  class : 

In  thinking  about  the  assignment  Presi- 
dent Jenkins  gave  me  for  addressing  you  to- 
day. I  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  a  New 
England  commencement  speaker  I  heard  sev- 
eral years  ago  who  gave  a  graduation  speech 
In  terms  of  a  aeries  of  propositions.  The  only 
difficulty  of  following  this  example  was  thai 
I  had  to  come  up  with  some  proposition.  As 
I  thought  more  about  his  address,  all  I  could 
recaU  was  that  it  was  brief,  very  brief.  I  re- 
solved that  my  first  proposition  must  purely 
be  that  a  graduation  q;>eech  should,  above 
aU,  be  brief. 

Having  adopted  a  style  and  a  first  propo- 
sition from  a  northerner.  I  decided  to  turn 
to  a  southerner  from  another  era  for  the  sec- 
ond. In  June  of  1826.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
Invited  to  come  to  Washington  for  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  our  Independence.  He 
could  not  accept  and  shortly  after  writing 
a  letter,  declining  the  mvltetion,  he  was 
dead.  In  that  letter  he  wrote  of — "the  small 
band,  who  Joined  with  us  that  day.  In  the 
bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make 
for  our  country,  between  submission  or  the 
sword." 

It  is  hard  to  realise  In  1971  that  the  DeeU- 
ratlon  of  Independence  was  one  of  the  most 
poUtlcally  Inflammatory  documents  erf  all 
time.  It  establlahsd  the  proposltton  which  I 
take  as  my  second— JTon  U  tnhermtlp  capable 
of  governing  Mmtelf.  What  an  extraordinarily 
radical  propoaltlont  So  radical.  It  woiild  be  U- 
legal  to  say  It  In  public  even  today  In  much 
of  the  wortd. 

Jefferson,  living  and  writing  in  a  simpler 
age  than  our  own,  was  contrasting  the  Ameri- 
can political  experiment  with  the  proven 
principles  of  Eiiropean  monarchy.  Today,  that 
proposition,  whUe  as  poUtlcaUy  viable  as  ever, 
needs  to  be  extended  to  the  more  subtle  ty- 
ranny of  contenqiorary  events.  Jefferson's 
America,  Inhabited  by  only  a  few  mllUon 
soul*,  insulated  each  from  the  other  by  slow- 
ness of  communications,  permitted  forms  of 
social  frsedom  that  we  may  have  now  lost. 
But  in  surrendering  theee  freedoms— or  feel- 
ing that  we  have— we  often  make  the  as- 
sumption that  the  march  of  events  is  beyond 
our  control. 

■very  year  our  population  grows,  our  en- 
vironment detenokatea,  our  oltlw  beoome 
more  blighted,  ground  traoqiartatlon  in  the 
great  urban  corridors  becoDMa  less  reliable, 
the  power  and  communleatloa  networks  be- 
come Increasingly  taxed,  nuclear  weapons 
prouf  eraU  and  we  feel  that  teohnology  to  de- 
persooallalac  us  and  our  world,  nia  world  has 


changed  greatly  from  that  or  Jefferson.  D*. 
tpatr  haa  Impelled  many  to  turn  their  backs 
on  a  ratlanal  ^>pR>aeli  towards  the  worlds 
problems,  and  to  seek  comfort  In  a  return  te 
evsralmpHflcatlon  and  supentltlon. 

But  thto  Is  a  surrender,  or  In  modem  temts. 
a  cop-out.  liCan  Is  Inherently  capable  of  ma^ 
aging  hto  affalra.  Ilie  environment,  the  dty, 
and  ovecjMjpulaSlon  are  the  affairs  of  t»»m^^' 
That  these  problems  are,  In  many  ways,  the 
inevitable  by-products  of  progrees  is  a  point 
I  will  not  argue.  But  I  will  not  concede  that 
they  are  Insuimountable  obstacles.  They  are 
but  a  Job  that  can  be  done  U  we  turn  to  it. 
Bventa  are  not  beyond  our  control.  If  we  have 
the  sklUs  and  the  will  to  take  an  active  part 
In  oontroUlng  them. 

A  third  proposition  Is  a  corollary  to  the 
seoond — 5e</-povemm«nt  ratuirea  eduoatUm. 
Jefferaon  said.  "Cvery  government  degener- 
ates when  trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple alone.  The  people  thematives,  thersfote, 
are  lU  only  safe  daposltarles.  And  to  render 
even  than  safe,  their  minds  must  be  Im- 
proved." He  believed  In  that  oorollary — he  re- 
garded bis  role  In  founding  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  more  Important  than  his  service 
as  President  of  the  United  Statee. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  ability  of  man 
to  govern  himself,  In  the  face  of  the  ex- 
traordinary complexity  of  20th  century  life, 
demands  an  education  capable  of  dealing  with 
that  complexity.  Some  present  problems  can 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  failure  of  education 
to  keep  pace  as  society  has  grown  more  com- 
plex. To  be  sure,  the  man  of  average  educa- 
tion today  not  only  has  a  deeper  grasp  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  work  that  he 
does,  but  he  also  has  an  education  which.  In 
sheer  volume,  far  surpasses  that  of  Jefferson's 
contemporaries.  One  great  difference  may  be 
that  Jefferson's  contemporaries  learned  most 
of  what  they  needed  to  know,  not  In  schools, 
but  as  apprentices  In  the  school  of  life.  We 
may  have  wandered  to  one  side  of  the  main 
track  In  our  placing  so  great  an  emphasis  oa 
long  years  of  formal  education,  often  highly 
speciallBed,  to  the  exclusion  of  experience. 

When  I  say  education.  I  do  not  mean  Just 
education  supplied  by  institutions.  Of  course, 
we  can  and  should  reflect  updated  considera- 
tions In  contemporary  education  of  o»ir 
yoimg  people.  However,  the  specific  problems 
that  you  wUl  face  In  middle  age  are  not 
known  today,  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  you 
will  not  have  been  educated  for  them.  To 
the  extent  you  wUl  be  educated  20  years 
from  now  to  deal  responsibly  with  the  prob- 
lems you  will  face  then,  you  must  drsw  upon 
a  base  of  general  education  which  has  tavight 
you  to  think  and  reason.  But  this  places  on 
us  all  the  responsibility  of  continuous  lm« 
provement  of  the  mind  and  an  understand- 
ing of  contemporary  events.  Too  many  of  us, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  described  by  the 
American  playwlght,  John  Mason  Brown,  who 
observed :  "Part  of  the  American  myth  U  that 
people  who  are  handed  the  skin  of  a  dead 
sheep  at  graduation  time  think  that  it  will 
keep  their  minds  alive  forever." 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  In  educa- 
tion the  currently  relevant  Is  not  likely  to 
prove  relevant  In  the  future.  This  was  borne 
out  at  the  Institution  where  I  spent  so  many 
years.  MIT,  during  the  preparation  for  found- 
ing the  Sloan  Sohocd  at  Industrial  Manage- 
ment In  the  early  iSfiO's.  A  group  of  the 
faculty  Interviewed  the  prealdenU  of  a  num- 
ber of  American  corporations,  putting  to 
them  the  question:  "What  would  you  like 
us  to  teach  men  who,  in  time,  might  be  your 
successors?" 

These  men  were  Imtarvlewwl  sepaistdy. 
but  there  was  an  agctraordlnary  oonvergenoe 
In  their  answers.  They  all  agreed  that  It 
would  bs  unwlss  to  teaeh  thsm  how  to  run  a 
buslnsss.  'Xsave  that  to  us,"  they  Insisted. 
Next  they  urged:  '^Trj  to  tsadi  them  some- 
thing about  history  and  the  prooeas  of 
change."  They  explained  that  Industrial  life 
was  changlnn  «>  ta>t  in  relatlcm  to  our  ao- 
deiy  that  some  feeling  for  where  we  had  been 
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snd  where  ws  might  go  was  essential.  Then 
they  pleaded:  "Tty  to  taaoh  them  to  oom- 
mumeate."  t%  mamgtA  that  one  of  Itxt  great- 
att  weaknesses  ther  felt  was  laok  of  men 
who  oould  wrtts  dearly  and  to  the  point. 
Finally,  they  advised:  "Try  to  teach  them 
nmethlng  about  hiunan  beings.  We  doubt 
that  you  can.  but  try  anyway."  They  were 
eoDsclous  that  the  heart  at  their  Job  lay  m 
dealing  with  pet^ile  rather  than  macbmes.  In 
Advocating  that  we  teach  men  something 
about  history  and  change,  writing  and  peo- 
ple, they  pierced  through  and  iden tilled  what 
«e  should  all  ultimately  acquire  from  our 
•dneatlon,  whatever  its  technical  subject 
matter.  This  Is  understood  by  the  faculty  of 
every  great  university,  and  should  be  under- 
■tood  by  you  as  you  get  on  with  the  never 
oodlng  business  of  education  for  the  balance 
of  your  lives. 

But  one  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  of 
today  constltutee  a  fourth  prop<»ltlon— We 
ore  severely  questioning  the  ability  of  ra- 
tiottaliam  to  solve  our  problems.  Peniy,  we 
■re  demanding  greater  consideration  of  hu- 
man values  m  the  planning  of  our  technical 
gyatems.  To  that  extent,  1  salute  It.  However, 
part  of  it  Is  an  embrace  of  antl-lnteUectual 
return  to  supersrtltution.  This  is  self-defeat- 
ing. Rejecting  science  and  the  rational  ap- 
proach towards  problem-solving  as  antt-hu- 
manlst.  is  a  rejection  of  human  dreams  at 
the  least,  and  dangerous  at  tlM  wont^ 

My  point  U  twofold.  First.  It  Is  the  nature 
of  man  to  look  at  the  stars  and  wonder.  But 
there  Is  another  element.  Man  has  always 
been  a  great  manipulator  and  modifier  of  hto 
environment.  That  hto  manipulations  of  the 
last  200  yeara  have  resulted  In  a  degradation 
of  that  environment  to  beyond  argument. 
But  the  answer  to  oiu-  problems  does  not  lie 
m  turning  our  backs  on  the  system  which, 
only  among  other  things,  produced  theee 
problems.  Only  a  m(Mnent's  thought  on  what 
that  really  means  shows  what  a  shallow  Idea 
It  to. 

Kvery  generation,  Including  our  own.  con- 
siders Itself  the  most  threatened  In  hlstcry. 
As  change  accelerates,  the  impact  at  that 
change  becomes  greater,  and  the  apparent 
srlsto  more  grave.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  human  history  will  end  with 
our  generation,  or  that  It  to  even  llkdy. 
Rather,  today  to  a  time  that  has  Its  own  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  are  so  large  that  we 
must  get  on  with  the  Job  of  doing  something 
about  them.  I  will  even  concede  that  many 
of  the  problems  we  have  today  are  hsngovera 
from  yesterday^  Inoomplete  solutions.  Uke 
pollution.  Althoogh  soma  lawmakers  aot  as 
though  they  dtooovered  It.  many  scientists 
and  engineers  have  been  working  on  it  tor 
years  and  we  find  the  Amsiloan  humorist  O. 
Henry,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  describing 
a  Nashville  drlals  in  1800  as  "Umdon  Fog. 
SO  parts;  malaria.  10  parts;  gas  leak.  SO  parta: 
dewdrope  gathered  In  a  brlekyard,  98  parts; 
odor  of  bOBsysuokls,  18  parts." 

My  last  proposition  to  that  toe  need  to  ra- 
6eMcate  ourselves  to  rattonaUsm  and  eduoa- 
tfon  1/  we  hope  to  make  self-govarnmant 
work  tn  the  future. 

But,  I  warn  you  ttito  to  not  an  easy  road  to 
travel.  Greater  understanding  wlU  be  needed 
by  each  of  us  of  the  cunemt  Issuss.  whether 
they  be  sdentUe  In  thslr  oontent  or  hu- 
manistic, or  both.  We  can  settle  for  no  leas 
If  we  wish  to  maks  Jeffersont  principle  sur- 
vive In  the  ysaiB  ahead. 

Alaxto  de  TonqusvUIs  reoognlMd  the  chal- 
lenge that  oonfronts  aU  Americans  In  a  per- 
oeptlve  observation  early  in  tba  lOtli  cam- 
tmy.  Be  did  not  qussttcn  our  reaolvs  and 
ei9«iblUty  to  aot  effeetivsty  wfaen  the  foaU 
oould  be  dearly  perceived  or  when  there 
existed  an  easily  understandable  external 
threat  or  pfaydoal  disaster.  HS  qtnstionsd 
the  otiteome  when  dtiaens  w«re  asked  to 
Judge  more  subtle  Issues  so  oonqilsx  and  tar 
removed  from  their  daily  Uvea  that  thsy 
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oould  ItanUy  unisystand  their  nature  and 
long-term  ImrHoatlnni  liaay  ot  tlM  pressing 
dornvtlo  issues  that  oonfront  our  country 
today  faU  within  this  catsfory. 

Ijst  me  letian  flnany  to  tbs  anvlronmsnt 
beoauss  it  to  such  a  food  snanpls  Ws  want 
elsan  air.  dear  wat«.  But  these  are  noft  to 
be  obtained  by  stonntng  teohnology  or  evsn 
denoundng  goato  set  in  another  tlnia.  Tbsy 
can  be  obtaUiad  by  dsanglng  techndogy— 
to  the  extent  that  teohnology  taksa  into  ac- 
count the  hlgiily  complex  science  of  eodogy. 
and  fits  inio  it.  If  we  are  to  have  all  thto  and 
a  humane  aoototy.  the  decisions  that  win  put 
sTMsh  teohndogy  on  stream  must  be  ratlflod 
by  a  puUic  wtUdi  understands  at  least  the 
basis  of  both  the  teehndogy  and  the  ecology. 

But  I  win  repeat  that  thto  depends  not 
only  on  sdenttots  and  engineers  bdng  more 
humane,  but  on  a  society  of  peopto  wlio 
understand  thto  aspect  of  the  world  around 
them  and  on  both  groups  having  a  better 
grasp  of  the  process  of  change.  If  we  can 
do  thto,  and  there  to  every  reason  to  beUeve 
we  can.  there  to  no  cause  to  despair.  We  will 
have  talun  the  largest  stride  toward  learning 
bow  to  govern  ourselves  as  well  In  the  90th 
century  as  In  the  IBth. 

But,  I  assure  you.  It  will  all  depexul.  In 
the  final  analysto.  on  the  well-informed  and 
active  participation  of  each  of  you.  wherever 
you  live  and  whatever  you  do. 
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COMMENDATION  FOR  OUR  NURaiNQ 
HOMES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  captive  nations 
resolution.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  this  commem- 
oration. 

Unfortunately,  the  Iron  Curtain  con- 
tinues to  exist,  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  reside  behind  it.  While  we  have 
penetrated  it  to  a  limited  degree,  the  d^;>- 
rivations  that  are  the  hallmark  of  the 
totalitarian  state  still  must  be  endured 
by  the  residents  of  those  nations.  Per- 
haps the  worst  aspect  of  their  lives  Is  the 
inablll^  to  have  a  voice  In  the  political 
life  of  their  countries.  Allen  as  that  Is  to 
those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  live  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  a  fact  of  every- 
day life  In  the  Communist  countries. 

Life  has  Improved  s(»newhat^for  these 
people  since  the  end  of  World  War  IL  It 
scarcely  could  have  gotten  worse.  But  the 
betterment  of  material  circumstances  is 
no  comi)ensatlon  for  the  absence  of 
personsJ  freedom. 

We  know  that  the  yearning  for  liberty 
persists,  so  deeply  imbedded  are  its  roots 
in  the  captive  nations.  The  regimes  in 
power  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact  as  well 
as  their  repressive  actions  frequently 
illustrate. 

This  annual  observance  by  the  United 
States  serves  to  encourage  the  hopes  of 
those  many  peoples  that  one  day  they 
again  will  be  able  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  free  world.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  participate  In  the  House's 
commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
wetic 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Nation  is  facing  an  unusual  para- 
dox. Because  we  are  a  thriving,  healthy 
people,  we  live  longer.  This  longevity, 
however,  has  created  a  health  crisis,  be- 
cause, as  we  grow  older,  we  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  illness. 

In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  nursing 
home  residents  are  older  persons.  Half 
of  the  patients  are  over  75  years  of  age; 
cme  out  of  three  is  85  or  older. 

The  vast  majority  of  nursing  homes  in 
this  country,  although  they  face  many 
problems,  are  doing  a  commendable  job 
meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  the  d- 
derly.  I  believe  that  one  group  of  health- 
care facilities  stands  out  and  should  be 
recognised  for  its  dedication  and  excel- 
lence. 

This  group  IB  the  Metropolitan  New 
Yoiic  Nursing  Home  Association,  which 
has  90  member  homes  in  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City.  The  associa- 
tion, whose  homes  have  a  total  bed  ca- 
pacity of  12,500.  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  forward-looking  group,  always  sen- 
sitive to  the  physical  and  onotional 
needs  of  Its  patients,  many  of  whom 
yeam  for  "TLC." 

"TLC"  Is  "tender  loving  care."  and  the 
association's  members  are  not  embar- 
rassed by  using  this  old-fadiloned 
phrase.  TLC  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
modem.  well-eQUipped  licensed  nursing 
homes  in  New  York. 

The  Metropolitan  New  York  Nursing 
Home  Assodatlan  Is  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
aged.  chronlcaUy  111.  and  the  disabled.  It 
assists  its  monber  nursing  homes  in  their 
continuing  efforts  to  meet  their  com- 
munity responsibility  and.  as  their  rep- 
resentative, it  coordinates  their  activities 
with  governmental  and  professional  or- 
ganizations and  agencies. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  a  hancUul  of  nursing  homes  do  not 
always  live  up  to  the  highest  profession- 
al standards.  The  association  i»  doing 
its  utmost  In  uri^ng  these  few  institu- 
tions to  upgrade  the  caliber  of  their  fa- 
cilities and  programs,  and  deserve  rec- 
ognitl(m  for  their  worthy  efforts. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  association's 
members  to  admit  and  to  treat  all  p«- 
tlesits  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  same  requirements 
for  admission  are  applied  to  all  patients. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  eligibility  for, 
or  in  the  manner  of  providing,  any  pa- 
tient service. 

The  motto  of  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Nursing  Home  Association  Is  there- 
fore particularly  apt:  "Homes  to  Enjoy 
.  .  .  NottoSndure." 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  offlcers  of 
the  anodation  for  theh*  dedication  to  the 
goal  ctf  brini^ng  quality  health  care  to 
their  patients.  Tliey  are:  Mtoyer  Tnnktai. 
president:  NldKdas  Demisay,  first  vlee 
president:    Bmest    Dicker,    secretary: 
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IfoM*  BntunsUin.  reoordlng  secretary; 
Daniel  Remlck.  treMurer;  Bugene  H6I- 
lander.  honorary  president;  and  Irwin 
TTaniiiiH',  the  exeoutifv  director. 

"Hie  feeilltlee  In  the  Metr(«)olltaa 
New  York  Nursing  Home  Anodatiofn  are 
prime  examples  <tf  the  w^ttonai  trend  of 
vast  Improvements  In  geriatric  care. 

For  emunple,  during  the  last  10  years, 
nursing  homes  have  progressed  as  much 
In  quality  and  sophistlcatlan  as  hoqritals 
have  In  a  genentkni. 

Nursing  Iiomes  have  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  health  care  system  In 
the  Uhited  States.  Several  tn)e8  of  facili- 
ties come  under  this  broad  category  of- 
fering various  levels  of  care. 

A  mere  generatloo  ago,  the  nursing 
home  which  provided  anything  more 
than  simple  custodial  care  was  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Now,  nurs- 
ing homes  are  fuUy  equipped,  well-staffed 
facilities  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Individual  patient/resident,  and  especial- 
ly so  in  the  area  of  geriatric  care. 

I  beUeve  that  these  immwements  In 
health  care,  as  exemplified  by  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion, should  be  known  to  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
commented  on  them  today. 


THE  1925  GENEVA  PROTOCOL:  TIME 
FOR  ACTION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 
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Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
that  has  been  neglected  and  postponed 
by  this  Nation  for  more  than  45  years. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  "Geneva  Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  In  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous,  and  Other 
Gases,  and  of  Bacterioloidcal  Methods  of 
Warfare."  In  substance,  the  1925  Protocol 
calls  for  the  prohibition  of  the  initial  use 
of  all  bacteriological  and  chemical  in- 
struments of  war. 

I  need  not  remind  my  coUeagiies  that 
this  country  has  consistently  led  the 
struggle  to  avoid  the  devastating  effects 
of  not  only  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, but  nuclear  warfare  as  well.  Just 
recently  the  current  administration  de- 
cided to  destroy  our  stockpOes  of  certain 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  This 
coupled  with  our  continuing  efforts  to 
reach  at  least  a  partial  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament, amply  demonstrates  our 
desire  to  work  for  a  safe  and  peaceful 
world. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  it  has  taken  us  so 
long  to  Join  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  voice  our  support  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol?  It  is  seemingly  because 
we  would  like  to  retain  the  military  use  of 
teargas  and  herbicides  while  at  the  same 
time  disavowing  any  intention  of  ever 
using  other  chemical  or  biological  weap- 
ons. There  Is  deep  dissension  about 
whether  the  protocol's  wording  allows 
for  any  such  exceptions.  The  basic  prob- 
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Ion,  then,  centers  .around  the  protocol's 
term  "Other  Gases."  Does  this  encom- 
pass tear  gas — a  relatively  minor  and. 
pethaps,  even  humane  gaseous  "weai>- 
on"— and  herbicides,  which  destroy 
f(diage  without.  In  and  of  itself,  destroy- 
ing human  life?  While  the  majority  of  the 
signatory  nations  have  chosen  to  inter- 
pret this  term  as  aD  inclusive,  our  pres- 
mt  and  preceding  administrations  have 
chosen  the  opposing  view,  and  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  consent  of  the  Senate  with  the 
understanding  that  the  language  of  the 
protoc<d  does  not  Include  tear  gas  and 
herbicides.  While  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion has  found  this  position  most  com- 
patible with  the  prior  use  of  these  chemi- 
cals by  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  the  present 
level  of  usage  has  declined  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  is  now  foreseeable  that  the 
use  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon  can  be  phased  out  without 
requiring  major  adjustments  by  remain- 
ing troops. 

It  has  been  constantly  pointed  out,  in 
testimony  given  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  no  longer  view  the  use  of 
tear  gas  as  vital  to  our  military  opera- 
tions. The  point  has  also  been  made 
that  the  more  frequently  tear  gas  Is  iised, 
the  less  effective  it  becomes — due  to  the 
enemy  being  forced  to  wear  protective 
equipment,  thus  neutralizing  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  gas.  lliese  facts  tend  to 
eliminate  a  major  reason  for  our  lack 
of  action  in  the  past. 

We  are,  therefore,  faced  with  a  deci- 
sion: Do  we  c(Hitinue  on  our  present 
course  and  insist  on  a  restrictive  inter- 
pretaticm?  Or  do  we  Join  with  the 
majority  of  naticms  and  ban  the  "first 
use"  of  an  chemical  and  biological 
agents  in  warfare?  We  must  remember 
that  many  nations,  within  and  without 
the  United  Nations,  look  to  this  country 
for  guidance  and  encouragement  when 
initiating  a  foreign  policy.  Prof.  George 
Bunn,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Law  Review,  presents  a  compelling 
argument  ttx  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol  in  this  matter : 
ErracT  OM  Rbuucimo  Tiimr.THooD  of  Qis  um 
Obuc  Wabfass 
The  b0Bt  reaaon  (or  United  SUtM  nttlfl- 
catlon  la  tlie  Inereaaad  attention  and  effec- 
tlToneaa  It  would  glw  to  the  protocol  aa  a 
barrier  to  tbe  first  vat  of  oiiemlcal  and  Mo- 
logical  weapona. 

Our  faUure  to  adhere  to  the  protocol  has 
repeatedly  been  called  to  tbe  attention  of 
other  nations  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
allies.  AU  other  nuclear  powers.  Including 
China,  and  all  other  major  Industrial 
nations,  except  for  Japan,  are  parties.  For 
these  reasons,  our  acoeaalon  would  be  re- 
garded as  Impmtant  by  other  countrtea. 

Tbe  1966  United  Nations  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  protocol  renewed  Interest  In  it 
as  an  Instrument  for  maintaining  continued 
retrmlnt  on  poison  gas  and  germ  warfare. 
ProbaUy  aa  a  direct  reeult,  some  13  develop- 
ing coimtrlee  have  become  partlea  since 
1966.  Our  ratification  wo\Ud  give  further 
Impetus  to  the  effwt  to  secure  adherenoea. 
Aa  Indicated  earlier,  tbe  basic  prohibition 
of  the  i>rotocol  a]H>ears  to  apply  to  nan- 
adhering  states.  But  many  of  the  emerging 
African  and  Asian  nations  do  not  regard 
thamselvM  as  bound  by  rules  developed  as 
the  rseult  of  practices  of  "eoloolaltot" 
powers.  Only  adherence  to  the  piotoool  Is 
likely  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  producing 
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a  aerlona  Inhibition  iipon  their  flnt  use  oC 
gM  or  germ  warfare.  Tet  tiieae  same  Btet« 
ooold  acquire  (tfiemteal  and  Mologloal  ttnte 
with  much  leas  dlffleulty  than  they  coold 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed  ohamlcal 
and  btologloal  weapons  have  ■nmfimw  bean 
called  the  poor  man's  atomic  bomb.  TIm 
moat  reoent  uae  of  poison  gas  was,  after  an. 
In  Temcn.  Neither  that  country  nor  laniri 
and  Jordan  are  parties  to  the  protocol 
Among  the  emerging  countrlea  of  8nb> 
Halutran  African,  only  nine  have  Joined,  all 
wtthln  the  last  five  years.  Mainland  China 
and  IndU  are  partlea,  but  J^>an  and  many 
lesa  developed  countrlea  are  not.  IMta 
America  currently  has  the  fewest  number 
of  parties  of  any  major  region  of  the  world. 
In  my  view.  United  States  adherence  to  the 
protocol  would  stimulate  wider  acceptance 
of  It  by  countries  In  these  areas,  and  would 
enhance  lu  credibility  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
first  uae  of  poison  gaa  and  genus  In  war. 

The  present  world  situation  is  such 
that  this  step  in  lessening  the  threat  of 
chonlcal  and  biological  warfare  is 
sorely  needed.  It  is  Imperative  that  this 
protocol  be  acted  upon;  that  we  Join 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  and 
stand  behind  this  agreement;  and  that 
those  nations  of  the  world  that  are  not 
now  committed  to  these  principles  be 
pressed  to  Join  the  United  States  In 
affirmation  of  this  Important  document. 


THE  DECLINING  DEFENSES  OF  THB 
UNTTED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


or  CAUVOBMIA 
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Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phyl- 
lis Schlafly  Report  of  July  1971  presents 
an  excellent  simimation  of  the  current 
defense  situation.  This  report  gives  a  few 
of  the  reaaoas  which  probably  infiinmoed 
the  current  head  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Conunand,  Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  to 
state  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  that— 

This  country  Is  In  greater  danger  today 
than  It  was  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  or 
at  any  time,  In  my  Judgment,  since  the  18th 
century,  but  the  danger  Isn't  generally  rec- 
ognlaed. 

The  Schlafly  Report  follows : 
HxLL-BxMT  ON  National  Suiuuib 

Americans  are  JuaUy  proud  of  having  a  sys- 
tem of  government  that  guarantees  more 
freedom  than  any  nation  in  the  world  ever 
enjoyed.  Let  vu»  always  remember  that  our 
American  freedom  includes  the  freedom  to 
oommM  suicide.  In  the  opinion  of  our  best 
informed  citizens,  this  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  Here  are  four  warnings  which  have 
gone  largely  unreported  by  moat  of  the  press. 

GEmKAL   LB  MAT'S   WABNIKG 

Qeneral  Cmtla  E.  LeMay,  the  great  com- 
mander who  buUt  up  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand as  our  first  line  ot  defense,  on  Pebru- 
ary  34  in  SanAa  Ana,  California  predicted  that 
within  18  months  the  Soviet  Union  will  serve 
a  "oapXtulatlon-or-elae"  ultimatum  on  the 
United  SUtes,  ajid  President  Nlxon  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  surrender  and  succumb  to 
Soviet  demands. 

Aiked  what  he  meant  by  tbe  words  "W 
else,"  Oeneral  LrtCay  replied  that  "or  else" 
means  an  attack  by  "nuclear  weapons."  Con* 
tlnolng,  heaaM: 

"WhUe  tbe  UnMed  States  Is  wasting  monsf 
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on  TNT  for  uae  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  pad- 
dles of  Southeast  Asia,  Russia  Is  mending 
money  on  what  today  Is  the  finest  strategic 
weapons  system  In  tbe  world.  We  have  be- 
come a  second-rate  power,  and  our  wlKAe 
loUltaiy  establlBhment  Is  rapidly  going  down- 
hill because  our  weaponry — both  offensive 
and  defensive — is  outmoded.  .  .  .  Like  it  or 
not,  we  are  at  war  with  the  Communists — 
and  we'd  better  do  something  about  It,  fast, 
before  It's  too  late." 

Oeneral  LeMay  said  the  American  people 
are  deceiving  themselves  if  they  "b^eve  we 
have  a  strong  nattonal  defense  system.  That's 
what  weTe  told,  Ijut  It's  not  so— reaUy.  And 
I  know." 

This  sensational  statement  by  one  of 
America's  greatest  Uvlng  military  leaders  was 
reported  in  newspapers  in  California  aoid 
Indiana.  It  was  apparently  censored  out  of 
newspapera  and  ttievialon  and  radio  reports 
In  moet  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Five 
months  have  passed  since  Oeneral  LeMay 
gave  his  warning  about  "18  months,"  but 
nothing  has  been  done  in  Waahlngton  to 
rebuild  U.8.  nuclear  strength. 

jonrr  coMMrrm  warntno 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
made  up  of  nine  Senators  and  nine  Congrees- 
men,  some  liawks,  some  doves,  some  oon- 
serv&tivee,  some  liberals,  ten  Democrats, 
eight  Republicans,  is  one  of  tbe  beet  in- 
formed bodies  In  our  Government.  On  May 
34,  1971,  this  Committee  Issued  an  ominous 
warning :  The  United  States,  tmlees  it  movee 
quickly  to  counter  a  rapidly  expanding 
Soviet  naval  threat,  faces  a  future  in  which 
It  will  have  to  surrender  to  the  Soviets  on 
aU  Issues  or  risk  nuclear  annlhUatlon.  Any 
delay  may  mean  "no  future." 

The  278-page  report  contained  hitherto 
unpublished  official  reports  and  statements 
by  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rlckover  and  other 
experts  on  the  status  of  Soviet  and  XJS. 
naval  forces.  The  bald  facU  are  these. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  has  a  sure  navy  of  2,009 
imlts  compared  with  a  VS.  surface  navy  of 
663  units.  The  Soviet  submarine  strength 
is  855  compared  with  142  for  the  United 
States.  Tbe  advantage  In  nuclear  submarines 
In  which  we  long  took  comfort  has  disap- 
peared. Soviet  ballistlo  missUe  submarines 
armed  with  PoIarls-type  nuclear  mlssUes  now 
patrol  off  both  coasts  in  range  of  most  of 
our  urban  Industrial  areas. 

This  prestigious  Congreesional  Committee 
concluded  that  unless  prompt  meas\iree  are 
taken  to  buUd  up  a  nuclear  navy,  America 
will  have  "to  give  in  on  all  Issues  .  .  .  There 
may  be  no  future.  .  .  .  We  will  soon  find 
ourselves  unable  to  defend  our  national  In- 
terests." The  Committee  urged  reooUeotlon 
of  the  statement  by  President  Elsenhower 
quoted  on  tbe  keel  of  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  which  bears  his  name:  "Until  war 
Is  eliminated  from  International  relations, 
xmpreparedness  for  it  Is  weU  nigh  as  criminal 
as  war  Itself." 

BLOK  BIBBON  WABNIKa 

Soon  after  President  Nixon's  Inauguration, 
he  ^pointed  a  "Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel'' 
to  study  the  workings  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  recommend  bow  to  make  it 
more  efficient.  In  the  coxir se  of  their  in- 
vestigation, seven  members  of  that  Blue  Rib- 
bon PanM  become  so  alarmed  about  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  growing  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  that  they  wrote  a  "Supplemental 
Statement"  and  submitted  It  to  President 
Nlxon  on   September  80,   1970. 

Although  this  Statement  expressly  said 
that  its  piupoee  was  to  "contribute  to  public 
discussion"  and  reeult  In  "wider  public  un- 
derstanding" because  "the  public  remains 
uninformed  and  apathetic"  in  tbe  face  of  tbe 
Soviet  threat.  Tbe  Pentagon  suppressed  It 
for  nearly  six  months.  When  the  Defense 
Department  flnaUy  released  It  on  March  13, 
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1971.  no  eiq>lanatlon  was  given  for  why  it 
was  kept  secret  so  long. 

On  April  6,  UJS.  Hem  A  World  Report 
printed  a  s(bort  summary  of  this  Supplemen- 
tal SUtement.  It  was  lugely  Ignored  by  the 
press.  On  April  19,  Congressman  John  O. 
Sobmltz  of  California  put  the  full  text  into 
the  Congreaaiondl  Record  (page  10709) .  This 
Supplemental  Statement  was  signed  by 
'^llam  Blackle.  board  chairman  of  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company,  Peoria:  George 
Champion,  presldNit,  Economic  Develop- 
ment CounoU,  New  York;  William  P.  Cle- 
ments, Jr.,  president.  Southeastern  DrlUlng, 
Dallas;  John  M.  Fluke,  president,  John  Pluke 
BCanufacturlng  Company,  Seattle;  Hobart  D. 
Lewis,  president.  Reader's  Digest  Association. 
Pleasantville.  N.Y.;  Admiral  Wilfred  J.  Mc- 
NeU,  director,  Falrchlld  HUler  CorporatUm, 
New  TOTk;  Lewis  F.  PoweU,  Jr.,  lawyer,  Rich- 
mond. 

Tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  publicly 
recognizes  "tbe  abandonment  by  the  U.S. 
of  Its  former  policy  of  maintaining  strategic 
superiority."  It  will  be  recalled  that  Richard 
Nlxon,  in  campaigning  for  the  Presidency, 
on  October  24,  1968,  spedflcaUy  promised  to 
restore  our  "clearcut  mlUtary  superiority." 
Tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  members,  aU  of  whom 
ere  Nlxon  appointees,  tactfully  refcalned 
from  mentioning  this,  but  they  make  dear 
that  the  President's  promise  has  not  been 
kept. 

A   "SECOKD    BATB"   POWBB 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  bluntly  states 
that  the  United  States,  as  a  "second  rate" 
power,  wUl  be  "subordinate  to  manlfeet 
Soviet  military  superiority.  .  .  .  Tbe  world 
order  at  the  future  will  bear  a  Soviet  trade- 
mark, 'with  all  peoples  upon  whom  It  is  Im- 
printed BuCering  Communist  repressions." 
That  clearly  means  all  AmericaTia.  "In  the 
70's  neither  the  vital  Interests  of  the  UJS. 
nor  the  lives  and  freedom  of  Its  cltlEUis  will 
be  secure." 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  says  that  our 
present  danger  "was  predetermined  by  deci- 
sions made  in  the  19e0's,  which  resulted  In 
tbe  reducUon,  postponement  and  abandon- 
ment of  strategic  defense  measures  and 
wei^Mns  systems."  Of  course,  aU  readws  of 
the  Schlafly-Ward  book.  Strike  From  Space, 
knew  this  In  1966,  at  the  time  it  was  goirig 
on. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  explodes  the 
myth  of  relying  on  tiie  "Slno-Sovlet  spUt," 
saying  "the  friendship  between  tbe  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  has  dlsscdved.  .  .  . 
But  this  disunity  among  Communist  powns 
does  not  necessarily  enhance  tbe  chances  of 
peace  for  the  Free  World.  .  .  .  Each  has  al- 
ways proclaimed  that  the  principal  enemy 
Is  'Imperialistic  America.'  .  .  .  Tbe  Marxist 
purpose  of  conununlzlng  the  world  remains 
the  goal  of  every  Communist  party." 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  says  flatly  that 
"the  reopening  and  control  of  t2>e  Suez 
Canal"  is  a  Soviet  objective;  "this  waterway 
[is]  as  important  to  the  Soviet  Union  aa 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  to  the  U.8."  If 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  would 
read  the  Blue  Ribbon  Statonent,  he  would 
see  that  be  la  directly  serving  the  Soviet 
Union  by  his  frantic  efforts  to  pressure  the 
Israelis  into  allowing  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

There  baa  been  much  public  debate  In  tbe 
last  few  months  about  the  nimnber  of 
American  troops  which  diould  be  stationed 
In  Western  Europe.  The  truth  Is  that  whether 
we  have  160,000  or  300,000  troops  In  Europe 
Is  an  exercise  In  Irrelevancy,  as  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Statement  makes  clear:  "The  Soviet 
Union  has  some  700  IRBM's  deployed  within 
convenient  range  of  defenseless  Western 
European  cities  and  NATO  forces."  Note  the 
word  "defenseless."  Western  Europe  has  no 
strategic  defense  against  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  because  fonner  Secretary  McNamara 
scrapped  all  our  European-based  IRBM's. 
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The  Blue  Blbbon  Statement  warns  flatty 
that  "tbe  Soviet  Union  has  attained  for  the 
first  time  a  superior  strategic  q^iabUlty— 
where  It  counts  the  most — in  lOBM^  .  .  . 
While  we  Impoeed  a  limitation  on  addltkmal 
strategic  weapons,  the  Soviets  pressed  for- 
ward to  overtake  and  pass  us.  .  .  .  Mom 
serious  than  the  numerical  superiority  Is  tbe 
substantial  megatonnage  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Tbe  enornKnaa  payloads 
of  the  SS-9's  have  a  destructive  capacity 
incomparably  greater  than  any  U.S.  mis- 
sile. .  .  Tbe  Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  force  alone  Is 
capaUe  of  delivering  a  megaton  nags  ot 
nuclear  warheads  several  times  graatar 
than  that  of  the  entire  U.S.  force  of  lOBMIi 
and  SLBM's.  ...  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
we  have  rw  deferue  tohatever  against  Sovlsk 
ICBM'B  and  BLBM^  which  now  have  the 
capablUty  of  killing  perh^M  half  of  our 
population — more  than  100  million  people- 
by  a  stirprlse  first  strike."  (emphasis  added) 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  calls  atten- 
tion to  tbe  heavy  Soviet  financial  commit- 
ment to  building  a  flrst-«trlke  capability: 
"The  trend  of  Soviet  defenee  spending  con- 
tinue steadily  upward.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  spending  slgnincantly  more  than  the  XJS. 
in  the  buildup  of  its  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons"  even  though  Ito  gross 
national  product  Is  only  half  of  oura. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  concludes: 
"The  only  viable  national  strategy  is  to 
regain  and  retain  a  clearly  superior  stra- 
tegic capability,"  which  can  be  done  (1)  by 
building  enough  new  strategic  nuclear  wea- 
pons, and  (2)  "by  eschewing  agreementa 
[such  as  SALT]  which  freeae  the  VS.  Into 
a  second-rate  status.  .  .  .  Tlie  road  to  peaoe 
has  never  been  through  appeasement,  uni- 
lateral disarmament  or  negotiation  from 
weakness.  The  entire  recorded  history  at 
mankind  is  precisely  to  the  contrary.  Among 
the  great  natlona,  only  the  strong  survive." 

Tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  warns  In  tbe 
strongest  language  against  "the  danger  of 
fatal  oonoesslonB  or  even  of  a  dtiltMrate 
trap"  at  the  SALT  talks  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  VS.  and  tbe  VSS:el  in  HrtslnkI, 
Tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  says  that  it 
would  be  "egregious  foUy"  for  the  U.8.  to 
agree  to  freeze  strategic  capabiUtles  "at 
some  level  of  specified  parity"  because  this 
would  actually  enable  tbe  Soviet  Union  to 
"strengthen  Its  overall  military  and  poUtloal 
position." 

President  Nixon's  announcentent  that  be 
has  made  "a  major  step  in  breaking  the 
stalemate"  In  the  SALT  talks  is  the  "egregi- 
ous foUy"  of  which  the  Blue  Ribbon  Pand 
members  warned.  What  was  haUed  as  a 
"major  breakthrough"  was  reaUy  a  UjS.  sur- 
render of  our  previous  position  that  any 
agreement  must  cover  all  offensive  weapons 
and  not  prevent  our  catching  Mp  with  Soviet 
ABM  systems. 

Many  people  ask,  "why  do  we  need  more 
nuclear  weapons  whtm  we  already  have 
enough  to  kill  every  Russian?"  THe  Bine  Blb- 
bon Statement  clarifies  the  reason.  We  have 
no  assurance  whatsoever  that  our  wei^jons 
can  klU  any  subetantlal  number  of  Rtiaslans 
becatise  of  tbe  extensive  Soviet  anti-mlaalle 
and  anti-bomber  defenses.  More  important, 
the  VS.  has  no  missiles  which  can  destroy 
Soviet  we^>ons,  whUe  the  Soviets  are  ap- 
proaching the  ci^Mkbmty  of  wiping  out  our 
entire  mlaslle  force  with  their  giant  88-0^ 

On»  "OlfLT   HOPB" 

Although  tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  is 
•Teq>ectfully  submitted  to  The  Preeldent  and 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,"  It  offers  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  optimism  that  they  will 
aooept  the  reoommendations.  Tbe  impression 
given  la  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  mem- 
bers have  despaired  that  President  Nlxan 
wlU  fulflU  blB  promise  to  restore  our  "clear- 
cut  mUltary  superiority,"  and  so  are  appeal- 
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lag  oT«r  hiM  bead  to  th«  *w>»»rifntn  p«opl«. 
Tb«  SteMment  rapMtedly  admonWiM  tb« 
Amotlean  people  to  rlM  op  and  dntnand  nu- 
dMT  gnptruxttf,  bat  never  oaQ*  on  President 
Nixon  to  do  anything.  At  one  point  the  Blue 
Blbbon  Statement  eays  our  "only  hope  .  .  . 
is  to  aaaura  a  wider  pubUo  knowledge  of  the 
ftteta  and  an  ondentanAng  of  the  probable 
eonaequenoae  of  aeoond-rate  military  statoa  " 
U  we  faU.  "there  to  mue  future  for  America 
aa  we  know  It  or  for  our  dierlahed  fteedoma." 
What  the  Bine  Ribbon  Panel  members  are 
■aylng  la:  Voters,  if  you  want  America  to 
■urrlTe  in  the  Cace  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat.  It's  up  to  you  to  do  something  about 
it.  beoauM  the  President,  the  Defense  De- 
pertmant,  and  the  Congress  oertatnly  are  not 
doing  what  needs  to  be  dooe. 


EXTENSIONS  C*  REMARKS 


July  28,  1971 


coMoaasaicAM  sirass'  muaaxQ 
The  Congressional  committee  which  Is  di- 
rectly concerned  wtlh  defense  Is  the  House 
Armed  Senrloes  Committee.  Its  ohalnaan  for 
BMny  yean  untU  his  death  thte  year  was 
Oongrssiiiiaii  L.  Mendel  Blrers.  Lest  Septem- 
ber 98  he  made  a  speech  eaUed  "The  Soviet 
Threat"  which  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  ever  given  in  Congress.  Be  laid  It 
<m  the  line  about  the  crlUcal  danger  America 
faoee  today.  Becauee  this  great  ^leeoh  was 
given  the  sUent  treatment  by  most  of  the 
prees,  we  r^rlnt  here  selected  excerpts.  The 
fuU  text  can  be  found  in  the  Oongreselonal 
Record,  volume  116.  part  36,  page  33809. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  In  the  30  years 
of  my  membership  in  this  body  have  I  step- 
ped into  the  well  of  thU  House  with  greater 
concern  for  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

"The  fears  that  I  have  are  thoae  that  must 
be  shared  by  every  American  regardless  of 
hu  political  or  social  philosophy  or  his  eco- 
nomic status. 

"All  Americans  have  been  given  the  blessed 
and  priceless  heritage  or  freedom — a  freedom 
which     I    am     convinced     Is     In     terrible 

Jeopardy 

"Consideration  of  the  defense  budget,  con- 
trary to  what  some  would  have  us  believe.  Is 
not  a  quesUon  of  assigning  relaUve  priorities 
between  defense  and  domestic  programs. 

"Decisions  on  the  defense  budget  shoidd  be 
based  on  the  slnqals  question  of  nation  sur- 
vival— and  »«^'**>l"g  more. 

"The  lesue  should  be  'what  U  required  to 
s'lrvlve?';  and  not  'how  should  we  allocate 
the  national  budget  between  defense  and 
domestic  programs?' 

"The  nnal  measure  fo  our  abUtly  to  sur- 
vive as  a  naUon  In  a  hostUe  world  wUl  not 
be  how  well  we  have  managed  our  domestic 
reeources  and  domsstlc  programs,  but 
whether  or  not  we  have  avoided  and  frust- 
rated the  forces  of  evil  which  would  draw 
us  Into  the  crucible  of  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"If  we  fall  In  that  endeavor,  we  wiD  have 
failed  In  everything. 

"It  Is  this  clrc\unstance  which  demands 
that  we  maintain  a  level  of  strategic  and 
conventkmal  military  capability  that  will  in- 
sure against  any  misunderstanding  by  the 
leaders  In  the  Kremlin  of  our  intentions  to 
survive. 

"Regrettably,  the  leaders  In  the  Kremlin 
are  now  evidently  unimpressed  by  both  our 
military  capabUlty  and  our  national  deter- 
mination to  survive. . . . 

"Since  the  deterioration  of  o\ir  military 
capabUtly  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  is  no 
secret  to  the  KremUn,  I  believe  It  U  high 
time  that  we  ten  the  American  people  the 
facts  of  life.  I  plan  on  doing  that  today. . . ." 
[Congressman  Rivers  then  set  forth  in  ^«- 
clflc  deuu  how  the  Soviet  Navy  has  achieved 
superiority  over  the  UA  Navy,  espedaUy 
in  submnines.  modernisation,  speed,  and 
surCaoe-t<H«urface  mlssUss.  Hs  spelled  oat 
the  formidahle  Soviet  naval  threat  In  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Caribbean,  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  off  Cape  Kennedy.] 


or 
"I  cannot  overamtlhaslae  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation.  Tet.  I  know  that  Uieie  are 
people  In  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States 
who  wUl  say  'so  what?'  I  can  only  warn  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  I  have  never  before 
been  so  concerned  in  all  the  years  I  have 
served  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"We  must,  therefore,  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  our  naval  veasels  are  today  simply  not 
capable  of  discharging  their  wartime  mlssicm 
requirements  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
"The  deliberate  and  calculated  offensive 
plans  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  becoming 
crystal  clear  with  the  release  of  Information 
by  the  administration  of  evidence  of  new 
Soviet  activity  in  Cuba.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  building  a  missile- 
launching  nuclear-submarine  naval  base  in 
Cuba.... 

"We  cannot  live  with  this  new  Soviet 
threat  at  our  very  doorstep.  We  cannot  per- 
mit the  dtlee  of  the  eastern  seaboard  to 
become  hoetages  of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 
"Do  not  be  misled  into  believing  we  can 
make  up  for  this  frightening  loss  of  naval 
superiority  by  relying  upon  a  superior  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capability  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  1966.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
engaged  In  a  major  effort  to  change  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  this  area  of  military  capa- 
bility. In  that  period  it  has  more  than 
tripled  its  Inventory  of  strategic  offensive 

nuclear  weapon  launchers 

"In  the  same  period,  the  United  States  has 
made  no  increase  in  lt«  estabUshed  level  of 
1,710  strategic  nuclear  missile  launchers,  and 
has  reduced  its  heavy  bombw  strength  from 
780  to  less  than  600.  .  .  . 

"Although  the  300  S8-8's  will  represent 
considerably  lees  than  half  of  the  total  In- 
ventory at  the  Soviet  land-based  ICBM's. 
this  portion  at  the  Soviet  ICBM  Inventory 
will  alone  be  capable  of  deUverlng  a  mega- 
tonnage  in  nuclear  weaponry  which  exceeds 
the  combined  total  nuclear  weapon  mega- 
tonnage  deUvery  capability  of  aU  of  our 
existing  strategic  delivery  systems,  including 
not  only  our  ICBM  force,  but  oxir  Polaris 
force  as  well  aa  our  heavy  bomber  fca-ce.  Cer- 
tainly this  fact  alone  ought  to  raise  serio\is 
questloais  ooncemlng  the  alleged  'defensive' 
posture  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"We  have  no  counterpart  for  this  huge 
Soviet  nuclear  weapon  delivery  system.  .  .  . 
"In  1966  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
Umted  States  had  a  depreesed  trajectory 
ICBM  or  a  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system— FOBS.  Today,  the  Soviet  XTnioo  has 
tested  both,  and  could  very  well  have  opera- 
tional versions  of  theee  weapons  systems 
already  deployed.  Both  at  these  devel<^>- 
ments  have  far-reaching  implications  cm  o\ir 
defense  capability. 

"unfortunately,  we  have  nothing  like 
these,  and  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge,  nooe 
on  our  drawing  boards. 

"Today  the  Soviets  can  launch  over  aoo 
baUlstitf  missiles  from  their  nuclear-powered 
sutmuulnss.  Two  years  from  now  400  to  BOO 
of  theee  Polaris-type  mlasUe  Uunchen  are 
expected  to  be  (^leratlonal,  and  by  eariy  1974. 
this  Soviet  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missUe  force  will  inevitably  exceed  the  eoo- 
stant  U.S.  force  we  now  have  of  666  Polaris 
launchers.  Further,  most  of  o^xt  major  cities 
are  close  to  oxir  coasts  within  short  range  at 
their  potential  submarine  stations. .  . . 

"Our  tactical  air  capability,  when  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet  o^iaMlity,  also  ralsee 
serious  questions  ss  to  our  ability  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  umon  in  a  conventional 
oonfrontation.  For  exan^le,  since  19M  tha 
Soviets  have  designed  and  produced  18  new 
types  of  fighter  planee — IS  of  these 
models  we  have  actually  photographed  in 
flight.  In  the  sams  time  frame,  the  United 
States  has  not  produced  a  single  new  air 
superiority  fighter,  and  actually  we  have  not 
had  one  on  order  until  ti»i»  year. 


H&MOS  BT   A  TBXSAB 

"I  asy  to  this  Boose  th«t  the  future  of 
this  Nation  hangs  by  a  thread. 

"We  are  In  a  far  more  serious  situation 
than  many  would  have  you  believe.  Our 
way  at  life  is  not  only  being  challenged 
from  within,  It  la  beUig  very  defiaiteiv 
threatened  from  without  ... 

"Now  let  me  siunmartse  for  a  moment.  I 
have  ouUmed  to  you  that  our  former  6-to-l 
margin  in  nuclear  strategic  weapons  has  In 
a  few  ahort  years  vanlahed.  The  Soviet  Union 
now  has  a  nuclear  strategic  weapon  capa- 
bUlty in  excees  of  ours,  and  this  superiority 
will  omtlnue  to  increase  if  we  do  not  take 
dramatio  action  to  stem  the  tide.  We  can 
no  longer  look  upon  our  threat  of  nuclear 
^'•r  ••  •  satisfactory  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion with  conventional  arms,  as  we  could 
in  the  two  decades  past.  From  here  on  if 
we  threaten  nuclear  war  in  reeponse  to  ag- 
greasion,  we  rlA  our  own  destruction. 

"Moreover.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  within  a  few  short  years  negated 
our  naval  superiority.  This  same  aocom- 
pllshir«nt  is  evident  in  other  aress  of  con- 
vsntional  warfare.  Including  our  ground  and 
air  capabllltlea. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  whUe  Congrees  Is 
still  debating  the  necessity  for  buUdlng  an 
advanced  manned  strategic  bomber,  the  B-1, 
we  now  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
already  built  such  an  aircraft,  and  It  should 
be  coming  into  their  operational  inventory 
at  leas*  3  to  4  years  before  we  can  hope  to 
have  our  B-1  operational. 

HKLL-BENT   ON    NATIONAL    SUICmX 

"The  circumstances  of  ths  B-1  bomber 
debate  In  this  country  illustrate  the  reasons 
why  we  seem  beU-bent  on  national  suicide. 
While  we  debate  the  question  of  maintaining 
our  mUltary  eapabUlty.  the  Soviet  Union 
quleUy  but  openly  forgee  ahead. 

"It  may  be  that  the  gap  which  has  now 
been  created  in  our  defense  capability  can 
never  be  bridged.  The  Soviets  have  the  bit 
in  their  teeth,  and  make  no  mistake  about 
Itt  are  both  capable  and  determined  to  main- 
tain this  newly  devel<q)ed  superiority.  .  .  . 

"In  calendar  year  1969,  the  United  States 
spent  a  total  of  •7.6  bUUon  on  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  wei4>onry.  During 
that  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
pended approximately  $13  bUUon  for  the 
same  effort.  Thus,  it  Is  evident  that  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  single  calendar  year  has 
spent  approximately  $6.6  billion  more  for 
Increased  strategic  capability  than  did  the 
United  Btataa. 

"I  reoogniae  that  a  $6.6  bUlion  added  ef- 
fort is  somewhat  dilBoult  for  laymen  to  com- 
prehend. However,  since  the  coet  of  a  single 
Minutenum  missile  is  H>proximately  $4J 
million,  the  added  Soviet  effort  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  procurement  of  a  thousand 
Mlnuteman  mlssUee. 

"All  of  this  In  one  '«*'—"'«'  year.  .  .  . 

"As  a  matter  of  faot,  this  ctrcumstanee 
alone  Illustrates  the  oold  and  calculating 
master  plan  of  the  Soviet  Union,  wlio  In 
entering  the  SALT  negotiattons  hope  to 
freeae  the  United  Stataa  m  an  tnferlor  posi- 
tion in  strateglo  weaponry. 

"I  pray  to  Ood  that  the  AmeMoan  people, 
and  the  Oongresa  In  particular.  wlU  soon 
awaken  to  these  reaUtles  and  reoogniae  that 
the  question  oonfrontlng  us  is  no  longer  one 
involving  the  relative  aUocaUon  at  priorities 
in  spending  between  defense  and  domestic 
programs,  but  rather  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  national  survival. 

"We  cannot  as  a  Nation  afford  to  q>end  one 
penny  leM  on  naUnnal  inf-mtt  tbtt»!  that 
unount  which  ia  required  to  insure  that  yon 
and  X,  and  our  ohildren.  can  convince  the 
Soviets  thajr  dare  not  pull  the  trigger  when 
a  Soviet  gun  Is  placed  aipOnst  our  heads. 

nrhe  iHue,  ttaerefora,  la  very  simply  how 
muda  money  must  be  spent  to  insure  our 
earvlTOl    since  if  «•  tall  to  demonstrate  to 
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Km  Soviet  tmion  our  determination  to  sur- 
vive—the  amount  of  money  we  ^>end  for 
domestle  programs  wlU  beoome  merely  an 


"I  plead,  and  I  beg  you.  my  ooUeagues  who 
ooUeetivtiy  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
seeuilty  of  onr  Nation  in  your  hands,  to  pon- 
der these  facts  ^/tolxix  I  have  brought  to  you 
today.  They  are  proof  posittve  that  we  are 
m  serious  trout^s.  Unpleasant  as  thsse  facts 
may  be.  you  cannot  Ignore  them,  for  If  you 
do,  you  are  falling  not  only  your  constito- 
ency  but  also  all  tiie  peoplee  of  the  world 
i^o,  in  the  final  analysis,  look  upon  the 
united  States  aa  the  foimtainhead  and 
guardian  of  the  higheet  aspiration  of  genuine 
freedom  in  this  ohaotlo  world.  .  .  . 

"Theee  are  the  facts  which  reflect  the  pro- 
pbstlo  wisdom  of  an  observation  once  made 
by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  when  he  said: 

"If  preeent  trends  continue,  the  United 
States,  a  voy  few  years  henoe.  will  find  itself 
dearly  in  seoond  position— with  ttie  Soviet 
Union  undlq>utBbly  the  greatest  military 
power  on  earth.' 

"I  am  afraid  that  the  day  has  already 
■trived." 

tr    HOT  US,  WHOT 

When  Congressman  Rivers  oonoluded  his 
speech,  he  was  warmly  ocHnmended  by  Con- 
gressmen of  both  parties.  Congressman  Dur- 
ward  Hall  said:  "What  you  have  said  today 
can  be  construed  as  neither  hawkish,  or  dov- 
ish, but  eagllsh,  that  gallant  and  magnificent 
creature  ttiat  symboilBes  the  strength  and 
honor  of  this  grsat  Nation.  .  .  .  m  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  If  not  us,  w*o?  If  not  now, 
whenT  If  not  here,  where?  I  hear  no  answers. 
...  If  we  do  not  first  oonoem  ourselves  with 
the  siirvlval  of  this  Nation,  all  the  rest  wlU 
go  for  naught." 

Oongreesman  Don  H.  Clausen  said:  "Ihls 
historic  and  well-documented  speech  at 
Chairman  Rivers  could  well  record  Mtw  w 
the  'Jet,  space,  and  nuclear  age  Paul  Re- 
vere.' "  Mr.  Rivers  responded:  "1  only  hope 
that  someone,  somewhere  in  the  smoldering 
ruins,  will  say.  'Old  Rivers  did  the  best  he 
could."* 

Are  you,  my  friends,  doing  the  very  best 
you  can  to  save  aax  beloved  America  fKm 
being  "hell-bent  on  national  suicide"? 
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HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLoama 
IN  THK  HOUSK.OF  RKPRESENTATIV^ 

Tuesday.  Jviy  27.  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Ut.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  ptibllc  servantB  from 
the  great  State  of  Florida  1b  Spessard 
HoUand.  He  served  with  great  distinction 
as  VS.  Senator,  and  prior  to  that  he 
served  the  people  of  Florida  as  one  of  Its 
ablest  of  Oovemors. 

Recently,  television  station  WFLA  In 
Tampa,  na..  aired  a  program  entitled 
"The  Holland  Years"  which  I  know  will 
be  of  interest  to  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  Inserted 
Into  the  Rbcoro  part  of  the  public  record 
of  a  distinguished  Floridlan.  The  tran- 
script follows: 

T^S  HOLLAMD  TkAU 

A  look  at  the  history  of  our  times  through 
the  experiences  of  former  Rorida  Oovemor 
and  United  States  Senator,  Spessard  Holland. 

Bnx  Hsmr.  When  Senator  ^Mssard  Hol- 
land retired  from  the  UjB.  Senate  In  January 
of  1971,  it  marked  the  conclusion  of  neaily 
flfty  years  of  service  to  State  and  Nation  .  .  . 
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County  Judge,  State  Senator.  Oovemor, 
United  States  Senator.  Over  twenty-four 
years,  i^yproxlmately  a  qtiarter  of  a  century, 
of  this  parUcular  time  was  spent  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  during  a  ttirbulent  period  of 
American  history.  A  period  of  change  and  a 
period  of  unrest.  It's  on  this  period  that  we 
would  like  to  concentrate.  As  a  member  of 
the  country's  highest  elective  law-making 
body.  Senator  Holland  was  a  very  real  part 
of  that  history.  He  rubbed  shoulders  with  It, 
and  he  helped  to  shi4>e  its  course  in  many 
areas.  He  served  under  five  Presidents:  Mr. 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
NUon. 

Senator  Holland,  as  first  the  Junior  and 
then,  of  course,  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  you  bad  occasion  for  personal  ob- 
servation and  for  encounter  with  these  Presi- 
dents who  helped  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
oiu-  country.  Would  you  share  with  us  your 
Impressions  of  them  aa  men,  and  any  per- 
sonal antidotes  you  mi^t  recollect?  Mr.  Tru- 
man,  for  example  .  .  . 

Senator  HoLi.Ain>.  Well,  President  Truman, 
to  me,  was  the  most  decisive  President  under 
whom  I  served.  He  dldnt  hesitate  to  act.  and 
to  act  promptly  on  Important  International 
questions.  I  followed  him  very  closely  in  his 
international  decisions.  I  dldnt  follow  him 
closely  In  his  domestic  positions,  and  he 
sometimes  was  not  very  kind  personally  to 
me.  But,  I  must  say  that  I  thought,  among 
the  five  Presidents,  he  was  the  most  out- 
standing. So  far  as  my  personal  feelings  were 
concerned  toward  the  Presidents,  I  fotmd 
President  Ktsenhower  the  most  likeable,  the 
most  always  plessant,  the  most  always  kindly 
of  all  the  five.  And  that  Is  a  summary  at 
least  of  those  two.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
further  If  you  have  questions. 

Bnx  HXNST.  You  indicated,  I  believe,  an 
area  of  disagreement  with  Mr.  Truman  at  the 
domestic  level,  but  agreement  at  the  inter- 
national level.  Could  you  ^aborate  a  little 
on  that? 

Senator  Holland.  WeU,  at  the  Interna- 
tional level,  he  qponsored  the  Oreek-Turklsh 
aid  activity,  which  st<^ped  Communism 
there  .  .  .  and  I  backed  him  strongly.  He 
sponsored  the  Marshall  Plan.  He  sponsored 
UNRWA.  He  sponsored  the  NATO  program. 
He  felt  that  we  should  fight  in  Korea,  and 
I  agreed  with  liim.  On  every  one  of  the  im- 
portant intemati<mal  decisions  that  he  made, 
I  backed  him.  I  honored  him  that  he  dldnt 
pussyfoot.  He  dldnt  avoid  the  probleme,  and 
they  were  heavy  ones,  which  confronted  him. 

On  his  domestic  problems,  of  course,  we 
had  grave  differences  on  the  Tldelands  ques- 
tion. He  called  over  a  national  chain  net- 
work ...  he  called  aU  of  us  who  were  support- 
ing the  lldelands  Act,  as  guUty  of  daylight 
robbery.  Tou  may  remember  that  I  had  to 
ask  for  time  to  reply,  vmich  I  did  over  all  the 
NBC  stations  in  the  nation.  He  found  fault 
with  my  position  on  civil  rights.  He  found 
fault  with  my  i>osltion  on  many  things  .  . 
and  he  wasnt  one  who  found  fault  In  a  quiet 
way.  He  found  fault  rather  personally.  So 
far  as  personal  lUdng  is  concerned.  I  would 
say  there  was  very  Uttle  lost  at  that  stage 
between  Prealdent  Tnunan  and  myself. 

So  far  as  his  intemati<mal  decisions  were 
concerned,  I  thought  he  waa  Just  about  100% 
right.  And  I  must  say.  that  after  he  ceased 
to  be  Prealdent . . .  one  time  at  Key  West .  .  . 
he  said  that  on  studying  the  Record,  he 
found  that  I  had  supported  him  100%  on 
International  queetions.  Hs  was  surprised  to 
find  it,  because  he  had  gotten  lost  in  the 
fact  that  we  were  on  opposite  sides  in  many 
domestic  queetlona. 

BnxHnntT.  When  Mr.  Blsenhower  came  in 
as  President,  the  nation  had,  of  course,  a 
former  military  man  ...  in  fact,  a  gentleman 
who  had  noade  his  mark  in  life  m  a  great 
general,  then  as  a  president  of  a  University 
and  then  as  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
He  was,  I  Imagine,  an  entirely  different  per- 
sonality from  Mr.  Truman. 
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Senattw  HoLLAm.  Oh,  yes. 

Bill  Hzwbt.  How  did  the  reigns  of  the 
Preeidency  seem  to  evolve  and  change  from 
these  dUferent  personalities  taking  over  the 
oountiy  .  .  .  from  Mr.  lyunum  to  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower ...  as  you  saw  it  from  your  position 
in  the  Senate  at  that  time? 

Senator  Holland.  I^vsident  Elsenhower, 
was  not  nearly  so  decisive.  He  wasnt  nearly 
as  firm  a  leader.  TThe  first  act  of  any  con- 
sequence that  be  sponaored  that  passed  dur- 
ing his  time  was  the  Tldelands  Act.  And  he 
was  as  pleaeed  about  it  as  U  he  bad  been  a 
boy.  The  picture  of  his  signing  the  Act,  and 
then  congratulating  me,  shows  him  Just  so 
pleased.  He  caught  on  only  gradually  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  make  the  decisions  .  .  . 
and  never  did  become  as  decisive  as  I  felt 
a  great  President  should  be.  But  I  liked  him 
immensely  because  he  was  such  a  very  fine 
gentleman.  I  think  that  the  Senate  generally 
felt  that  way  towards  President  Elsenhower. 

Bill  Hknxt.  Again  with  the  change  of 
Preeidents,  the  nation  saw  a  drastic  change 
in  penonalltlee  from  Mr.  Truman  to  General 
Elsenhower  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  And  again 
I  would  ask  you  .  .  .  How  did  you  see  the 
nation  changing  under  different  leadership? 

Senator  HcnxANo.  I  don't  think  that  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  ever  grown  up  eo  far  as  bis 
Preeidency  was  concwned.  I  think  he  would 
have  been  a  better  President  later,  if  he  had 
lived.  But  he  did  not  show  the  firmnees  of 
grasp  vrtiloh  one  would  expect  of  a  President, 
or  the  firmness  of  leadership.  Be  was  largely 
academic.  He  had  an  enormous  learning.  Be 
had  never  gotten  anything  done  In.  the 
Senate.  He  dldnt  get  anything  done  as 
President.  But  he  left  a  framework  upon 
which  his  successor.  President  Johnson,  got 
very  much  done. 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  was  ac- 
customed to  getting  things  done  because  he 
had  been  both  Minority  and  Majority  Leader 
in  the  Senate  over  a  q>an  of  years  .  .  .  and 
one  of  the  most  forceful  that  the  nation  bad 
ever  known.  Far  the  most  forceful  that  I 
served  iinder.  And  he  really  got  things  done. 
I  regret  that  he  got  some  of  them  done  .  .  . 
but  he  did.  Between  the  two,  he  was  much 
more  the  leadw  than  was  Jack  Kennedy. 

Bill  Hxnxt.  Did  you  feel  a  closer  relation- 
ship ...  Do  you  think  some  of  the  members 
of  Congress  felt  a  closer  relationship  ...  to 
Mr.  Johnson  because  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  club  so  to  speak? 

Senator  Holland.  We  did  in  the  beginning. 
But  there  were  many  of  tis  that  were  dis- 
^polnted,  gravely  disappointed,  l>ecause  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  retain  the  character, 
the  qualities,  that  he  had  shown  as  a  leader. 
He  trended  much  more  leftward  as  President, 
and  while  I  had  supported  him  very  vigor- 
ously In  his  race  for  the  Presidency,  both  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  a  southerner  elected  . . . 
we  hadnt  had  one  you  know  for  100  years  . . . 
and  because  I  thought  he  would  retain  the 
qualities  that  he  had  shown  as  leader  of  the 
Senate.  But,  along  with  many  others  of  my 
colleagues,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  going 
more  and  more  leftward.  And  that  was  my 
very  great  dls^>pointment  in  the  Johnson 
Presidency. 

Bnx  Bknxt.  U|;>on  your  retirement  from 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Nixon,  of  course,  was  the 
President,  and  is  still  serving  his  term  .  .  . 
smd  the  change  had  gone  from  Democratic  to 
Republican.  How  did  you  aee  the  change  in 
the  course  of  the  nation? 

Senator  HotxANo.  Not  too  pronounced  in 
the  beginning.  I  thought  that  his  effort  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  conservative  the 
Supreme  Court  was  admirable.  I  h<H>e  b* 
aocompUahed  that  end  In  the  two  appoint- 
ments that  he  has  made.  I  tried  to  help 
him  in  the  two  aoutlMm  appolntmenta  tliat 
he  made,  in  which  we  were  unable  to  muetar 
the  majority  of  votee  as  you  will  reoaU.  Ha^ 
in  some  other  raapacts.  showed  a  tread  to- 
ward modarstlan  that  had  not  bean  appaNnt 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Jobnaon  administra- 
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Hon  which  went  furtlMr  moA  tmihm,  tm  1 
■aw  It,  to  the  left.  Apptnaay  now  be  hM 
ftbAiuloned  aom*  of  ttMt  modtnttoii  .  .  .  utd 
tbla  I  ngni,  iMcaaw  Z  think  tb«  oountiy 
M  ft  whole,  U  mnawhcn  In  that  modwata 
Bone  tftwaen  axtramlata  in  both  dlrectlana. 

Bnx  HxmT.  Tba  ftaaHtungy  la  ttM  higheat 
oOoa  an  indlTldiMJ  can  bold  in  this  nation. 
Mr.  Tniinan.  I  bailare.  aaid  ".  .  .  ttaa  book 
atopa  bare".  It^  baan  daaerlbad  aa  "%  Umtiy 
poat".  Mr.  Kennadr  aald  wofda  to  tba  affaet 
that  ".  .  .  it'a  aaalar  to  ba  Freitd^t  whan 
Oijingraaa  la  oat-ot'town'*.  Bran  VDB.  Fraai- 
dant  Boaaaralt,  aald  wocda  to  tha  affaet  that 
**.  .  .  tha  atmggla  batwaan  the  KzeoutiTe  and 
the  Leglalatlve  la  an  inherent  one  .  .  .  and 
almoat  a  natural  one".  What  I  am  Intareated 
in.  and  what  I  am  getting  to.  is  tout  otaaenra- 
tion  and  analyala  of  juat  how  powerful  one 
man  u  on  tha  nation  during  hla  tenure  in 
oOce  aa  Pieaidant.  aa  oppoaed  to  Oongreaa 
wlileh  18  made  op  of  lepreeentatlTee  from 
■oroea  the  nation,  both  on  the  Bouse  and 
the  Senate  side.  Can  the  tali  wag  the  dogf 
Doea  the  tall  wag  the  dog?  Do  you  oon- 
■Ider  there  to  be  a  reasonable  and  intelligeint 
balance  between  the  power  of  the  Preal- 
deney  and  the  power  of  Oongreas  for  tha 
betterment  of  the  nation  as  a  wboIe7 

Senator  Hcnojun.  I  think  the  Constitution 
providea  for  dMcks  and  balanoea  that  exist 
so  long  as  the  Constitution  is  followed.  I 
think  that  under  some  of  the  dedaiona  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years,  and  poa> 
aibly  iMcauae  of  the  divtslons  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Houae  which  hare  been  Tery 
apparent,  there  has  been  some  leas  of  preaUge 
to  the  White  House.  At  the  same  time,  ITe 
aeen  the  Congreae  stop  the  White  Houae 
repeatedly  on  things  which  I  though  were 
unwise.  I  think  that  the  theory  of  checks 
and  balanoea  in  that  field  atUl  Urea  and  is 
•ttll  actlTS  .  .  .  and  prevails  very  frequently. 

Bnx  BxHaT.  Woxild  you,  as  a  resrilt  of 
your  experience  in  the  Senate,  like  to  see 
any  struotural  ohangaa  in  Congreas  as  a 
whole? 

Senator  Hollajto.  Tea.  I  would  like  to  see 
aome  structural  changea.  I  have  voted  for 
reorganlBatlon  acta  which  gave  more  power 
to  the  average  members  of  committees  than 
are  ezerdaed  now  by  the  chairmen.  We  got 
aome  such  changea  in  effect  during  the  last 
Congreas.  I  can  think  of  otlier  matters  in 
whloh.  in  my  opinion,  the  Congress  would 
be  made  more  effective  by  some  changes  of 
organlaation.  I  dont  think  those  changes 
will  come  quickly.  And  I  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  that  Is  tliat  so  many  very 
ladioal  thinkers  are  thinMng  unsoundly 
in  thla  field.  For  Instance,  they  want  the 
committeea  to  elect  tbdr  chairmen.  To  my 
mind,  nothing  could  be  more  destructive 
than  to  have  the  lobbying  take  place  atnoiig 
the  members  of  a  committee,  and  the  prom- 
ises and  counter-promises  to  see  which  one 
of  a  committee  of  fifteen  Senators,  let's  say, 
should  be  chairman.  I  think  that  would  not 
redound  to  the  cotintry's  good.  I  think  It 
would  bring  about  a  highly  political  handling 
of  the  oonunlttee  system.  So  I  think  there 
are  middle  ground  clianges  which  are  needed. 
One  of  them  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  That 
was  accomplished  In  the  last  Congress  .  .  . 
and  that  U  the  giving  to  the  majority  in 
the  oonunlttee  the  right  to  call  a  meeting, 
niere  are  other  changea  that  can  be  made. 
We  made  the  change  of  allowing  better  staff 
availability  to  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  In  committees,  which  had  not 
existed  before.  And  there  are  numerous  other 
changea  that  faU  abort  of  the  extremism 
which  some  mighty  good  people,  who  are 
aa  wrong  aa  they  can  be,  feel  like  should 
be  made  in  tbe  oommtttee  proceas.  I  think 
that  the  seniority  system,  with  sU  of  its 
defecU,  U  much  to  be  preferred  to  tbe  mat- 
ter of  lobbying  to  aee  who  shaU  be  the 
fihairman  of  the  ooumittae  and  of  tbe  eub- 
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oommittees.  That  X  ^uld  never  tolerate  aa 
aomethlng  that  could  bring  good  rseulta. 

Bnx  HxMST.  Tou  retired  tram  your  Senate 
post  voluntarily  after  a  career  which  saw 
almost  phenomenal  records  ol  re-election  for 
someone  in  public  olBoe  ...  so  it  certainly 
wasnt  from  fear  of  defeat  that  you  stepped 
down.  What  made  you  leave  the  Senate? 
Tou  served  illustriously  for  many  years. 

Senator  Hollako.  Well,  I  thank  you  for 
the  word  Illustrious.  I  hope  I  served  credita- 
bly. Evidently  the  people  of  Florida  thought 
so  or  they  would  have  not  oontlnued  to  re- 
elect me.  But,  I  left  the  Senate  because  at 
the  age  of  78^,  and  that  was  the  age  at 
which  I  left,  not  at  tbe  age  at  which  I  made 
the  decision  to  leave,  I  realised  tliat  I  could 
not  count  on  six  additional  years  of  vigorous 
service  .  .  .  and  I  could  never  have  tolerated 
being  In  the  Senate  and  not  being  able  to 
render  vigorous  service.  This  state  requires 
It.  This  state  Is  growing  very  rapidly.  Has 
very  many  Irons  In  the  fire  In  Washington. 
And,  of  course,  I  had  angina,  wlilch  I  bad 
had  about  nine  years  at  tbe  time  and  whlcii 
was  progressing  somewhat,  and  I  thought  It 
was  a  matter  of  cmnmon  sense  to  get  out 
while  my  credit  was  good  and  while  my 
Ileal  th  was  still  vigorous,  and.  after  aU,  wlille 
I  might  have  a  little  chance  to  be  at  home 
in  norlda.  I  was  bom  here,  you  know.  I 
love  Florida.  I  like  to  live  In  Florida.  My 
children  and  fifteen  grandchildren  live  in 
FlorldA  .  :  .  all  of  them.  I  wanted  to  get 
acquainted  with  them,  and  I  thought  I 
had  ample  reason  to  leave  the  Senate. 

Bnx  HxifBT.  Do  you  think  there  should 
be  a  mandatory  retirement  age  for  Con- 
gress? 

Senator  Hoixand.  No,  I  do  not.  Because, 
for  Instance,  I  saw  this  thing  happen  this 
last  year.  One  of  my  most  appreciated  ool- 
leaguea  ...  I  i4>preclated  ^im  more  than 
most  any  other  Senator,  there're  very  few 
that  I  oonaldered  above  him  In  stature  .  .  . 
was  John  Williams  of  Delaware.  He  tn«i«*«Ki 
that  sixty-five  was  the  proper  retirement 
age,  and  he  refused  to  run  after  he  was 
sixty-five.  Wrtl.  I  think  you  can  teU  by  look- 
ing at  me  that  I  am  in  rather  vigorous  health 
now  .  .  .  and  I'm  nearly  seventy-nine  .  .  . 
and  he  was  fourteen  years  younger  *n<1  had 
never  dissipated  in  any  way.  and  I  thought 
was  good  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  more.  But, 
ha  bad  set  that  arbitrary  Umit,  just  like  any 
Uw  setting  such  a  limit  would  fix  the  year. 

Bnx  HxNXT.  Ton  aee  It  as  a  personal  op- 
tion? . . . 

Senator  Holland.  I  think  there  ahould  be 
some  peraonal  option  of  the  individual  and 
I  think  there  should  be  some  option  on  tbe 
part  of  the  people  of  the  stete.  I  think  tbe 
people  of  Delaware  very  atrongly  disapproved 
his  decision  to  retire,  aiul  I  know  that  every 
member  of  tbe  Senate,  who  was  either  mod- 
erate or  conservative,  thought  It  was  a  tragic 
loss  t»  the  nation  that  he  did  retire.  But  he 
had  set  that  limit.  And  any  limit  you  set, 
by  Uw,  by  Senate  rule  or  otherwise,  vrovM 
find  that  it  cant  fit  all  cases. 

Bnx  Hzmxt.  Senator  Holland,  tbe  Viet- 
nam war,  of  course,  has  presented  the 
United  Statee  with  one  of  Its  most  trying 
periods  of  history.  During  your  servloe  In 
tbe  United  Stetea  Senate,  you  saw  this  con- 
flict bom.  nurtured  and  emerge  full  grown. 
Bow  did  tt  evolve?  At  what  point,  if  it  U 
out  of  hand  ...  if  you  consider  it  out  of 
band  .  .  .  did  it  get  out  of  band?  Just  how 
did  a  war  of  this  msgnltude  evolve  and 
grow  with  Oongrees  looking  on.  and  with  the 
Amerioan  people  looking  on.  Into  what  la 
now  oonsldered  a  very  unpopular  war  .  .  . 
t>otb  by  the  administration  and  by  the 
public? 

Senator  Hollamb.  Z  think  the  major  mU- 
take  that  we  made  In  the  Senate,  in  the 
best  of  faith,  thinking  that  we  were  doing 
the  rl^t  thing,  was  tbe  passage  of  the  Oulf 
of  T<»kln  Reeolutlon  .  .  ,  which  in  effect 
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was  a  Uank  check  for  the  use  of  our  troop* 
In  that  area  of  the  world  and  In  any  way 
that  the  then  President,  or  any  President 
to  come  along  afterwards,  felt  was  neces- 
sary. We  were,  of  coune,  a  member  oi 
SKATO.  We  did  have  certain  obligations, 
by  treaty,  in  that  area.  We've  seen  soma 
peculiar  things  happen.  We  saw  President 
Kennedy  and  then  President  Johnson  and 
now  President  Nixon  moving  under  that 
Beeolutlon  to  Involve  us  as  heavily  as  we 
are  Involved.  But  one  of  the  moat  peculiar 
things  Is  that  the  man  who  led  m  tbe 
passage  of  that  Resolution,  Senator  Ful- 
brig^t  .  .  .  and  tbe  debate  will  show  that 
both  Senator  RtisseU  and  myself,  and  others, 
ssklng  many  questions  during  the  debate, 
found  him  completely  in  favor  ctf  it  and 
thinking  that  It  waa  the  thing  to  do.  And 
later,  of  ooune,  in  later  years,  he  took 
exactly  the  opposite  poaUlon  and  very 
frankly  steted  ttiat  his  reason  for  taking 
It  was  that  he  felt  he  hckl  lieen  misinformed 
and  that  his  confidence  bad  been  abused  in 
the  information  which  bad  been  g^ven  him. 
Well.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  him,  because 
be  alone  knows  what  information  was  given 
him,  Tbe  record  shows  how  strongly  bs 
fought  for  tbe  adoption  of  the  Resolution. 
The  record  these  last  three  or  four  yesirs 
shows  how  stroxigly  be  has  fought  against 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  It  Just  shows 
that  well  intentioned  people  can  make  mis- 
takes and  that  the  Senate,  or  any  other 
body,  being  full  of  human  beings.  Is  faUlUe. 
And  I  think  then  Is  when  we  made  our 
great  mistake  .  .  .  when  we  passed  the  Oxilf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

Bnx  BxMXT.  Tou  served  in  World  War  L 
Tou  were  Governor  during  World  War  H. 
Tou  were  in  the  United  Stetes  Senate  dur- 
ing the  Korean  Conflict.  How  does  the  Viet- 
nam War  differ  frtnn  these  past  military 
engagemente? 

Senator  Bollamb.  Zt  differs  from  tbe  firrt 
two  In  that  from  the  very  beginning  it  has 
not  been  a  war  to  win.  Zt  has  always  regarded 
as  inviolate.  North  Vietnam.  Zt  has  not 
animated  tbe  men  in  uniform  to  think  that 
they  are  fluting  for  victory  .  .  .  and  cer- 
tainly In  World  War  I  we  thought  and 
believed  that  we'd  fought  "the  war  to  end  aU 
wars"  "to  make  tbe  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy" ...  to  use  a  couple  of  the  shibtxdetba 
tbat  were  commonly  used  In  thoee  days.  And 
certainly  In  World  War  n,  we  all  know  that 
there  was  a  very  delicate  balance  between 
the  triumph  of  Hitler  and  Ills  people  and 
the  trivunph  of  the  oppoalng  forcee  wlien 
we  came  into  the  war,  and  for  even  quite 
a  while  aftw  we  came  Into  tbe  war.  We  were 
fighting  to  win  .  .  .  and  we  did  win.  That's  . 
not  the  case  In  the  Vietnam  War.  In  tbe 
Korean  War,  there  was  a  sort  of  in  between 
situation.  We  didn't  care  to  conquer  North 
Korea.  We  knew  that  Red  Clilna  had  a  long 
frontier  with  North  Korea,  tmt  we  also  knew 
tliat  we  were  primarily  responsible  for  ttie 
creation  of  Syngman  Bihee's  South  Korea; 
and  we  liad  a  certain  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned there  to  preserve  the  security  of  ttiai 
area.  When  North  Korea  invaded,  why  Z 
thought  President  lYinnan  eotdd  not  have 
done  anything  else  than  to  have  respondsd 
through  our  Acte  of  Arms.  While  we  were  not 
trying  to  conquer  North  Korea,  we  were 
trying  very  bard  to  preserve  something  whldi 
we  set  up,  and  to  an  extent  financed,  and  to 
a  great  extent  were  Interested  in  seeing  con- 
tinue as  an  independent  democratic  nation. 

So  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  even 
between  the  Korean  War  and  tbe  ^etnsm 
War  .  .  .  and  all  the  difference  in  the  wold 
between  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  First  and 
Second  World  War. 

Bill  HxmiT.  Speaking  of  tbe  Korean  Con- 
flict. Tou  were  in  the  Senate  when  Mr. 
Truman  relieved  Douglas  MacArthur  of  hla 
command.  What  was  your  Imprsssion  of  that 
action? 

Senator  Hollano.  Well,  for  a  time.  be<cn 
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the  facte  came  out,  I  thought  it  was  mis- 
taken. After  the  facte  came  out,  I'm  not  sure 
it  was  mistaken.  Z've  always  believed  in 
civilian  rule.  Our  Constitution,  our  system 
of  government,  requires  ttiat  the  military  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  civilian  authorities. 
I  now  believe  that  General  MacArthur  had 
exceeded  his  Instructions  and  bad  violated 
bis  orders  as  coming  to  him  from  tbe 
President  .  .  .  either  directly  or  otherwise. 
At  the  time,  I  must  say.  It  was  one  <^  the 
most  wnotlonal  crises  that  Z  have  ever  par- 
ticipated In.  When  he  came  home,  and  made 
his  appearance  before  the  Joint  Session  of 
Congress,  I  had  this  experience  .  .  .  Senator 
Bryan  McMann  marched  in  with  me  to  the 
House  Chamber  telling  me  about  how  wrong 
he  thought  MacArthur  was  and  how  right 
be  thought  President  Truman  was.  After 
General  BCacArthur  had  spoken  .  .  .  and  it 
was  a  great  speech,  an  emotional  speech  and 
a  tremendoiuly  Impressive  speech  ...  as  we 
walked  out,  he  said.  "My  God,  what  a  man  I 
What  a  speech  I"  He  didn't  say  he  bad 
changed  his  mind,  but  was  simply  over- 
whelmed by  tbe  magnificent  eloquence  and 
appearance  of  General  MacArthur.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  emotional  things  Z  have  ever  bad 
apart  In. 

Bnx  HxNXT.  In  other  chapters  of  contro- 
versy, as  an  insider  on  the  Washington 
scene,  how  did  you  view  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
cident? 

Senator  Holland.  I  have  never  been  quite 
sure  wlubt  happened.  But  Senator  Russell,  in 
whom  I  had  great  confidence,  and  I  think 
you  know  a  very  great  affection,  told  me  that 
Prealdent  Kennedy  recalled  instructions 
which  hs  had  given  Just  prior  to  the  Invasion 
to  the  air  forcee  on  tbe  carriers  tliat  were 
standing  off  the  South  of  Cuba,  so  that  they 
could  not  give  cover  to  the  landing  force.  And 
he  felt  that  was  a  very  great  tragedy.  If  that 
be  the  case,  I  think  It  was  a  great  tragedy. 
He  thought  it  was  the  case.  He  had  much 
more  chance  since  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  had  direct 
contact  with  many  of  the  Naval  Conunand- 
ers  and  other  Commanders,  to  know  exact- 
ly what  happened  than  I  did.  But,  of  course, 
the  absence  of  air  cover  made  the  mission  of 
those  who  landed  completely  impossible  of 
attainment. 

Bnx  BxNXT.  In  regards  to  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crlals,  what  was  the  atmosphere  and  the 
feeling  in  Washington,  particularly  in  the 
Senate,  diulng  that  period  of  time? 

Senates  Bolland.  I  admired  President 
Kennedy  more  for  what  he  did  Just  at  that 
period  of  time  than  for  anything  else  that 
he  did  during  his  brief  occupancy  of  the 
Presidency.  I  thought  he  showed  firmness. 
Z  thought  he  showed  fearlessness  .  .  .  and 
my  own  view  was  that  It  was  either  that  or 
else  we  were  going  to  be  finally  subjected  to 
the  great  power  of  Russian  missile  attack 
from  oloseby  Cuba.  And  to  us  in  Fl<Mida,  that 
would  have  been  a  most  tragic  thing  to  hap- 
pen .  .  .  and  to  tbe  nation  it  would  have 
been  tragic.  Z  thought  that  John  Kennedy's 
greatest  moment  was  his  handling  of  that 
particular  situation. 

Bnx  Bknxt.  Bow  do  you  view  the  recur- 
ring reporte  of  a  threat  of  a  Soviet  submarine 
base  in  Cuba,  and  the  controversy  over  fish- 
ing rlghte  off  Florida  between  U.S.  and 
Cuban  fishermen  and  shrimpers? 

Senator  Bolland.  Z  think  they  are  both 
minor  in  the  world  picture,  but  very  great- 
ly Irrltetlng,  and  they  are  part  of  the  con- 
stant probing  which  under  the  Conununlst 
philosophy  they're  doing  a.id  will  probably 
continue  to  do,  to  see  how  strong  or  how 
weak  we  are,  and  to  see  how  determined  we 
are.  Z  think  they  are  annoyances  that  are  a 
little  bigger  than  annoyances,  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  threate  of  a  major  kind. 

Bnx  HzNaT.  Speaking  of  our  character  as 
a  nation,  how  we  might  react  or  ml^t  not 
react  to  a  given  situation  .  .  .  How  would 
you  access  the  change  in  this  nation  from 
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the  time  you  entered  the  Senate  until  the 
day  you  retired  .  .  .  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later? 

Senator  Holland.  Tba  principal  change 
that  Z  observed  was  the  growth  of  what  Is 
generally  referred  to  as  "ultra-liberalism", 
which  I  generally  think  Is  "radicalism"  and 
the  loss  of  strength,  either  of  voting  power 
by  conservsitlves  and  moderates  or  a  willing- 
ness to  face  up  to  problems  and  come  to  bat 
on  thoee  differences.  Beoauae,  after  all,  all 
semblance  of  party  clastx,  exc^t  on  a  vary 
few  matters,  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  question,  ttiere  is  always  a  question 
between  the  liberals  and  the  oonservativaa, 
and  it  doasnt  follow  either  party  line  as 
the  nation  well  knows,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  has  made  service  in  the  Senate  rather 
disagreeable  to  many  of  us  in  recent  yean, 
has  been  our  inability  on  many  issues  to 
stand  with  our  own  party.  Our  own  party  is 
divided.  For  a  time  we  were  very  unhappy 
about  that,  then  we  saw  Uie  Repuldloan 
Party  beginning  to  assume  the  same  kind  ot 
character,  because  they  have  a  great  many 
ultra-liberals  now  over  on  their  side.  And  Z 
think  the  big  dlffoenoe  as  between  the  tinks 
Z  went  to  the  Senate  when  the  Demoemte 
pretty  well  stuck  together  and  tbe  Repub- 
licans stuck  togertber,  and  the  present  sitoa- 
tion.  is  the  fact  that  the  conservative  pow- 
ers of  the  nation  and  the  liberal  powers  .  .  . 
and  Z  use  that  word  in  a  oonnotetlon  which 
I  dont  believe  in,  but  It  is  regularly  used  . . . 
that  contrast  has  been  growing  all  the  time 
.  .  .  and  the  controversy  is  so  much  greater 
between  thoee  two  schools  of  thou^t  now 
than  it  was  when  I  was  sent  to  tbe  Senate. 

Bnx  BcNXT.  Who  would  you  sMect  as  the 
most  memorable  member  of  tbe  Senate  dur- 
ing your  sw^ce . . .  and  why? 

Senator  Bolland.  I  would  choose  Dick 
Russell  of  Georgia.  Be  not  only  had  a  su- 
preme grasp  of  the  defense  problnns  of  our 
nation,  plus  the  greatest  grasp  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  that  any  Senator  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  has  had  .  .  .  but  he  had  a  gen- 
eral grasp  ot  national  problems.  For  in- 
stance. In  agriculture  ...  he  was  t(x  many 
years,  before  I  took  it  over,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Sub-Oommlttee  of  Appro- 
priations. Be  probed  and  knew  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  tbe  nation  in  all  flMds  of 
agriculture  .  .  .  and  after  aU,  that's  tbe  field 
where  our  nation  gete  Ite  food  and  Ite  cloth- 
ing and  much  of  Ite  export  goods.  Be  had 
a  general  knowledge  of  our  nation  that  was 
surpassed  by  nobody  in  tbe  Senate,  and  Z 
dont  think  was  eqiialed  by  anybody  in  tbe 
Senate  that  Z  served  with. 

Bnx  BxNXT.  What,  in  looking  back,  would 
you  select  aa  your  top  aooompllshmento  aa  a 
U.S.  Senat(»? 

Senator  Bcoxand.  Of  course.  Z  was  i»oud- 
est  .  .  .  First,  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Tldelands  Act  under  which  the  submerged 
land  in  tbe  sea  and  the  Gulf,  within  stete 
boundaries,  passed  back  .  .  .  soWar  as  the 
bottoms  and  anything  contained  in  or  on  the 
bottoms  is  concerned,  passed  back  to  the 
stetes  which  had  been  thought  to  be  the 
owners  for  all  the  years  of  our  nation.  About 
a  hundred  different  examples  exist  where 
the  Federal  Government  bad  oome  to  the 
stetes  and  asked  for  autb<nnt7  .  .  .  some 
during  the  time  I  was  Governor  ...  to  do 
certeln  things  in  this  area  around  oxir  sea- 
coast.  When  we  won  that  Bill,  won  that  Aot, 
and  then  later  it  was  uphtid  by  two  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  the  first 
one  upholding  it  as  to  the  three  mile  limit 
In  all  twenty-two  of  the  maritime  stetes, 
and  the  second  one  upholding  it  as  to  the 
three  league  limit  in  the  Gulf  as  to  Florida 
and  Texas  ...  I  was  very  proud  because  I 
had  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  that  and 
had  handled  the  Act  there  and  also  in  the 
final  debate  Z  closed  the  argument  In  tbe 
Supreme  Court  Z  am  proud  of  that. 

The  other  thing  was  the  a4th  amendmoit 
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Z  had  gotten  tired  of  simply  fighting  ^g**"-^ 
an  attempt  to  knock  out  the  poll  tax  by 
stetute,  because  to  me  it  was  so  elearly  on- 
constitutional  to  do  that.  1  decided  that  we 
ought  to  attack  the  matter  constitutionally 
aa  to  Federal  elected  officials  .  .  .  that  la. 
President,  Vice-President,  Senator  and  Bep- 
reeentetlves  .  .  .  and  Z  offered  tbat  Amand- 
ment.  Z  drew  it  myself.  Z  offered  it  for  18  ^ 
years  before  it  was  evw  submitted  by  the 
Congress.  And  then,  of  course,  less  than  two 
years  later.  It  was  ratified  by  tbe  38th  stete 
and  became  the  24th  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  I  am  proud  of  that,  not  only 
on  my  own  account,  and  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  be,  but  I'm  happy  of  the  fact  that 
that  came  upon  leadership  coming  from  the 
South  .  .  .  because  after  all.  It  was  In  the 
South  that  the  poll  tax  system  had  arisen 
and  that  we  had  occasion  to  find  out  the 
evils  of  that  system.  I  had  participated  in 
knocking  out  the  poll  tax  as  a  state  matter 
in  tbe  1937  seaslon  of  the  Stete  Legislature 
when  Z  was  in  the  Senate.  I  did  so  simply 
because  Z  had  seen  it  work  too  many  machine 
politic  setups  in  various  counties  in  our 
stete.  And  also  there  was  the  racial  implica- 
tion, too.  But  the  first  was  the  major  one  at 
that  time,  and  later  I  led  It  largely  because  of 
the  racial  Implications,  because  not  only 
we,  but  before  the  nteasure  was  submitted 
to  the  stetea,  seven  southern  stetea  had 
knocked  it  out  for  all  elections,  and  I  felt 
I  was  Jtistifled  in  ass\milng  leadership  as 
coming  from  the  South  to  get  rid  of  this 
obnoxious  device. 

Bnx  BxNmT.  President  Johnson  once  called 
you,  and  I'm  quoting,  "One  <tf  the  five  most 
powerful  men  in  the  Senate".  What  do  you 
think  led  him  to  say  that?  Why  did  he  make 
that  remark? 

Senator  Bolland.  Z  havent  the  falntiSSt 
IdeiL  Z  dldnt  aak  him  to  make  it,  and  whan 
ttie  Press  came  runxOng  around  to  me  to  call 
attention  to  it,  Z  was  pleaaad  but  puaded. 
because  Z  have  never  claimed  to  have  any 
great  power.  Z  have  worked  hard  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  have  tried  to  represent  Florida  as  Z 
thought  Florida  would  want  me  to  represent 
it.  rve  also  participated  in  tliinga  irtilch 
went  beyond  Florida  where  Z  thought  par- 
ticipation was  needed.  I  was  the  first  southern 
Senator  to  advocate  stetehood  for  Alaska  and 
Bawall,  as  you  probably  know.  I  handled  the 
Znter-Amerlcan  Bighway  through  Oentnl 
America  to  get  land  access  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Z've  done  a  good  many  other  thlnga . . . 
Z  handled  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  .  .  .  tha 
flnnnping  of  It .  .  .  and  attended  the  dedica- 
tion of  It,  representing  the  Congress.  Inci- 
dentally, Mary  went  with  me,  but  not  to  aee 
tbe  Seaway.  She  wanted  to  see  the  Queen. 
And  she  enjoyed  the  Queen  very  much,  and 
I  thought  she  was  a  very  lovely  person  myself. 
It  really  was  an  unforgettable  day  to  see  her 
and  President  Elsenhower  together  on  the 
podium  celebrating  that  great  aooompUsh- 
ment  which  brought  the  midwest  of  both 
Canada  and  oxu  country  to  the  Atlantic. 

Bnx  BxNKT.  Tou've  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing ...  "I  vote  tbe  way  that  looks  right  to 
me".  A  fellow  Senator  waa  qxioted  once  aa 
saying  of  you,  "Be  can  be  a  stubborn  as  a 
bulldog".  Now  obviously  what  you  thought 
was  right  and  what  others  thought  was  right 
did  not  always  coincide,  and  Z  imagine  soma 
of  your  opponente  were  In  rather  high  plaoea. 
Z>o  you  recall  any  ^>eclfic  Incldente  where 
sticking  by  yotir  g\ins  .  .  .  where  sticking  by 
what  you  thought  was  right  .  .  .  waa  rather 
tough  sledding? 

Senator  Bolland.  Oh,  yes.  Zn  all  tbe  dvU 
rlghte  fighte  of  later  years,  we  knew  we  were 
In  the  minority.  Tet,  one  of  the  proudest 
momente  Z  ever  had  was  after  we  bad  been 
beaten  by  a  majority,  when  I  was  handling 
tbe  cloture  fight  after  Dick  Russell  waa  un- 
able to  because  of  illness  to  handle  IV  the 
•outhem  Senators  asked  me  to  handle  It  as 
you  may  remember,  they  then  tried  to  change 
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tne  doture  role  by  •  majority  Tot*.  I  ^- 
p«al«d  from  tbe  ruling  of  the  Cbalr.  who  was 
Vlee-PreMdent  Hnmplmy.  ■nougb  of  the 
BMiaton  who  haA  Totcd  against  w  on  tb« 
early  part  of  the  issue  voted  with  us  to  where 
we  oreiTuled  the  Vloe-PreiMdeat.  And  that 
was  what  made  it  so  bard  In  this  last  Oon- 
grees  for  them  to  get  anywhere  at  all  la  the 
knockout  of  ttie  cloture  rule.  But  It's  not 
easy  to  appeal  against  the  Vice-President  of 
your  own  party.  It's  not  easy  to  stand  up 
against  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  days  and 
weeks.  On  the  'Hdriands  case,  we  dldnt  know 
where  the  majority  was,  but  the  flUbuster  was. 
I  think,  seven  weeks  .  . .  the  record  will  have 
to  speak  . .  .  and  It  wasn't  easy  because  It  was 
only  two  of  us  that  really  had  studied  the 
issue  .  .  .  Price  Daniels  of  Texas  and  myself. 
One  or  the  other  of  us  bad  to  be  there  on  the 
floor  at  every  minute  .  .  .  day  or  night  .  .  . 
and  we  had  day  and  night  asaslons,  as  you 
may  remember,  24-bour  sessions  around  the 
(dock.  It  got  pretty  hard.  Oot  rough  physi- 
cally as  well  as  from  other  standpoints. 
Plenty  of  things  that  happen  in  the  Senate 
are  not  easy. 

Box  HmsT.  raibustar,  of  ooone.  is  a  tlma 
booorMI  and  also  a  vary  oontrovwrial  oharae> 
tarlstio  or  Onngrasi.  Do  yoa  think  tt  shoold 
mnain  or  ba  aboliabedr 

Sanator  Boujun.  I  think  It  abonld  remain 
tn  th«  Umttad  way  that  It  now  ealsta  under 
thb  ototnra  role.  Ton  know  tbare^  been  no 
Timltatlop  on  debate  until  the  cloture  rule 
was  adoptad  tn  1917  .  .  .  and  It  pcorldas 
that  two-thirds  oC  the  Senate  can  stop  a  d»- 
bata  at  any  time  and  brtng  the  tMng  to  a 
head.  Many  people  think  that  the  cloture 
mla  Is  the  rule  iinder  which  unlimited  de- 
bate takes  i^aoe.  but  quite  the  contrary.  It's 
a  rala  to  stiop  debate.  I  have  twlee  voted  for 
ototare  whan  X  thought  debate  had  gone  far 
enoagfa.  I  think  Ifk  a  two-edged  aword.  I 
tlitnk  tt  should  ba  so  considered.  I  think  one 
at  Xbm  wwslrnsasss  at  some  ot  our  southern 
Senators  Is  that  they  will  never  vote  for  cio- 
tora  .  .  .  but  Z  thmk  there  are  proper  cases 
to  vote  to  shut  «ff  debate. 

Bmx  Hsmr.  Ton  qxike  a  moment  ago  at  It 
betng  ratbsr  tough  under  lira  to  bu^  the 
Vloa-Ptealdsnk  Too  have  served  imdsr  two 
man  who  have  aaoeaded  from  the  Vloe- 
Prealdeney  to  the  Prealdeney  whfle  they  were 
in  oAea.  What  dianga  takes  place  In  a  man 
wluo  ba  beoooiea  Mr.  PresldantT  Is  that 
■nmaUimg  tangible  that  yoa  can  seaT  How 
would  yoa  itsaiiilljs  ttaa  dlffaranoe  In  a  man 
who  baa  been  Vlca-Prealdent  and  has 
— canded  to  the  Prealdenoy  .  .  .  does  he 
ohangat 

Senator  Boujum.  Of  oouiae.  rve  already 
said  that  Praaldent  J<din8on  want  much  too 
f sr  to  the  left.  Z  thought,  after  ha  became 
Preaideot.  I  dflot  know  whathor  It  was  the 
result  at  hla  bewnnlng  Prealdeat  or  whether 
that  reaultad  from  aoma  other  rsaaon. 

Bnx  Bkmr.  Doaa  the  man  htmartif  become 
bigger  .  .  .  taller  .  .  .  stronger? 

Senator  BbLLsm.  No,  I  think  he  Is  stOl  a 
human  betng,  and  rve  naver  fett  that  our 
Praaldent  has  daeoeoded  fran  Heaven.  I 
think  he  Is  alaetad  by  the  paoirta.  and  I  think 
that  ha  is  one  of  na.  I  think  whan  ha  gains 
the  Mia  that  ha^  above  vm  mare  humane, 
then  taiat%  when  waYe  in  trouble. 

Row.  aa  to  Praaldent  MlaoB.  Z  Itilnk  ha  was 
a  nnieh  sounder  man  wImb  ha  beeame  Piaal- 
dant  than  ha  had  bean  aa  yiea-Preaidant  and 
aa  candidate  for  Oovemor  or  oattfcmla.  Z 
tliink  ha  hoMa  his  temper  much  batter  .  .  . 
Z  think  he  oontrola  his  langnagB  mnoh  ba^ 
ter.  Z  dont  know  what  wa^re  going  to  find 
hia  reeord  wffl  be  as  Prealdattt  on  the  whole. 
Z  have  already  indicated  that  Z  think  he  is 
going  somewhat  to  the  leA  lataly  ...  and  Z 
dont  Ilka  that  .  .  .  but,  when  ha  aaeanded 
to  tha  Preatdeeey.  he  waa  a  mueh  mora 
matuia  man  than  ha  waa  as  Vloa-Preaidant 
or  aa  a  Senator  .  .  .  and  Z  kaiaw  him  waU 
in  both  capacttlaa. 
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BOi.  HsMBT.  Bow  powatfnl  and  slgnlfleant 
a  force  to  the  lobbying  element  In  Oongreasf 
Senator  Hollaiib.  I've  never  found  It  trou- 
bleeome.  There  are  many  lobbyists  who  have 
helped  me  to  gam  information  about  the  de- 
tails of  pregxams  .  .  .  whether  for  or 
against.  Z'm  sure  there  are  acme  lobbyists 
Who  go  beyond  the  pale  at  ordinary  iMtpful- 
nees.  They've  let  me  alone  pretty  well,  and 
Z  think  there's  a  reaaon  for  It.  Z  think  they 
soon  find  out  who  has  meat  obattnaey  ...  If 
you  want  to  put  it  that  way  .  .  .  and  who 
haa  least.  Thay  pcubably  eonoentrate  on  the 
ooee  who  are  least  obatlnate.  I  must  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  obstinate,  because  I 
didnt  have  trouble  from  them  at  aU. 

Bnx  Bbnbt.  How  would  you  analyse  the 
changing  pace  of  "*"p«*ir""g  .  .  .  say  a 
comparison  of  your  '»'"r»«|p'  for  Oovemor 
in  1B41  to  campaigning  today?  That  would 
cover  a  wide  a^ian. 

Senator  Hollamo.  Well,  the  campaign  for 
Oovemor  was  a  very  pereonal  sort  of  thing. 
I  spoke  in  every  county  seat  and  moat  every 
town  and  village  In  the  state  .  .  .  some  Sia 
tlmee  as  I  remember  It.  Now  you  do  most 
of  your  campaigning  over  this  facility  .  .  . 
telerlslon  or  radio  ...  or  both.  And,  of 
oouiae,  one  at  the  reasons  for  that  Is  the 
much  greater  slae  of  the  state.  Then  It  was 
Just  under  two  mlUion.  Now  It  Is  Just  undv 
seven  mlUion  people.  Frankly,  I  like  the 
other  style  better,  beeauae  you  became  ac- 
quainted with  more  peo|de.  Tou  got  in  touch 
with  more  people.  They  had  a  better  chance 
to  look  at  you  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  like  you  or  disliked  you  .  .  . 
and  aome  were  on  either  side.  I  think  that 
Is  scnnewhat  of  the  eesenoe  of  our  democratic 
system  ...  for  people  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  as  to  bow  tbey  feel  toward  can- 
dldatee  for  oflUce.  I  dont  think  they  have 
nearly  the  same  opportunity  under  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  "^wp^'g^'^g  that  they  did 
in  1»40. 

Bnx  HaintT.  Speaking  of  campaigns,  do  you 
have  any  itredlottons  as  to  who  will  be 
squared  away  for  the  Presidency  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Party  in  127 

Senatcw  Hoixano.  I  assume  that  the  Re- 
publicans will  renominate  Preeident  Nixon. 
Xzoeptlng  a  rare  case  like  that  of  President 
Johnson  who  removed  hiwi»«if  from  the  list. 
It  to  customary,  and  it  to  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  weakneas,  if  a  party  doesn't  renominate  Ita 
own  Praaldent.  As  far  as  the  Demoorata  are 
oooceraed.  I'm  somewhat  troubled  when  I 
see  the  phalanx  of  peoirie  who  are  now  offer- 
ing for  the  Presidency,  because  so  many  of 
them  are  not  what  I  regard  as  well-trained 
or  safe  leaders. 

Bnx  HBfBT.  Who  would  you  pln-polnt  aa 
your  choice  for  the  Democratic  Preaidmitlal 
nominee  ...  or  to  that  posstbto? 

Senator  Hoixams.  Impoeslbto.  Sioept  to  say 
tha4  among  ttioee  who  are  mentioned  out 
of  the  Senate  right  now.  and  I  believe  there 
are  some  seven  that  are  being  actively  men- 
tioned, }.  would  put  Senator  Jackson  at 
Washington  w^  ahead  of  the  reet  for  sound- 
nsss  and  for  doing  hto  homework  and  for 
studying  and  working  hard  . . .  and  for  being 
nearer  a  moderate.  All  of  them  are  liberals, 
but  be  Is  not  ultra-liberal.  To  my  mind,  be 
woiUd  be  vaaUy  the  beet  of  thoee  who  are 
now  discussed. 

Bill  HamiT.  Tou  have  no  doxibt  seen  many 
groupa  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  ova  nation 
touring  the  Ospltol  over  a  number  of  years. 
Have  you  noticed  any  perceptible  change  in 
attitude  over  the  yaars  to  the  tiatUtlon  and 
tha  heritage  of  the  nation  that  to  «ymhoUzed 
in  the  HaUs  of  Ooogrees? 

Senator  Hoxamd.  Tee,  Fve  noticed  that 
there  seems  to  be  less  respect.  There  are 
more  demonstrations  .  .  .  there's  more  noisi- 
nees  .  .  .  thare're  more  people  crying  out 
from  the  Oallery  that  have  to  be  ejected. 
And.  If  I  muBt  say  so,  there  am  too  many 
people  coming  there  that  are  ao  oarateesly 
aroMoa  that  they  look  like  they  have  scant 
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raqMci  tot  the  nattonls  Oapltol  and  for  thoee 
tbat  tbey  see  there. 

Bnx  HanT.  What  to  your  *»'<"**"g  en  the 
natlonis  eapltal  as  a  fooal  point,  as  it  hss 
been,  for  {trotest  demonstratlona  of  various 
sorts? 

Senator  HotXAWD.  I  regret  that  it  has  be- 
oome  such  a  fooal  point,  but  I  think  that  ao 
long  as  they  are  non-violent  demonstrations, 
so  long  as  they  d<m't  interfere  with  the 
ooorae  of  orderly  government,  that  they're 
legal,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  them  cut 
oir  by  any  abortive  law  .  .  .  because  I  think 
that  such  a  law  would  be  abortive,  and  be- 
cause I  think  It  would  run  squualy  Into  oar 
Constitutional  guaranteea. 

Bnx  HBrar.  I  believe  you  were  one  of  the 
anginal  members  of  the  Space  Committee 
.  .  .  the  Aeronautical  Space  Committee  .  .  . 
Senator  Hoixans.  No.  I  served  on  It  for  a 
nimiber  of  years,  but  I  was  not  one  of  the 
original  members. 

Bnx  HxKXT.  But  you  did  choose  that  as 
a  oommlttee  assignment  when  it  became 
available  to  you? 

Senator  Holland.  Oh,  yes.  When  it  be- 
came available  to  me,  I  went  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  served  on  it  six  or  eight  years. 
I  can't  give  you  the  exact  time. 

Bnx  HxmT.  There  have  been  numerous 
cut-b(M;ks  In  the  space  program.  Do  you  have 
any  predictions  as  to  the  future  of  the  q>ace 
program  In  Florida? 

Senator  Holland.  I  think  that  the  space 
program  In  Florida  will  be  the  longest  last- 
ing and  the  most  permanent  living  of  the 
space  program,  because  It  to  located  at  the 
only  place  from  which  eastern  launches  can 
be  made  safely  across  an  ocean  with  proper 
policing  and  without  crossing  populated 
terrltOTy.  While  I  think  that  the  future  of 
the  qjaoe  program  U  unpredlctabto  at  thto 
time,  I  do  hope  that  It  will  continue  to 
give  us  more  and  more  fruits  of  wisdom, 
because  the  things  that  have  ocme  as  off- 
shoots of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  space 
program  have  been  of  uncalculahle  value  to 
our  nature  .  .  .  and  there  will  be  mere  and 
more  of  such  things  to  come. 

Bnx  HxmtT.  The  University  of  Florida  has 
named  Its  law  school  In  yotir  honor.  While 
you  were  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  your  pitching  on  the  Oator  team  was 
so  outstanding  that  Connie  Mack,  I  under- 
stand, offered  you  a  Job  on  hto  profeaslonal 
ball  club.  Now,  what  made  you  chooee  a 
career  In  law  and  public  service  ss  opposed 
to  professional  sports? 

Senator  Holland.  One  thing  was  the  ques- 
tion of  age.  I  finished  my  academic  degree 
at  Bmory  four  years  before.  Z  taught  two 
years  in  high  school,  and  then  two  years,  of 
oouise.  in  law  school.  I  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  I  think  that's  a  llttte  far  along 
to  enter  profeesional  baseball.  But.  secondly, 
I  never  had  a  deelre  to  be  a  professional 
athlete.  To  me,  athletics,  and  I  had  letters 
at  Bmory  or  Florida  in  four  different  sports, 
to  a  great  challsnge  to  a  normal  American 
youth,  and  I  think  it  doee  him  lots  of  good, 
the  institution  lots  of  good,  but  I  Just  never 
have  ftft  any  inclination  at  all  to  pUy  for 
money. 

Bnx  HBmT.  The  average  person,  I  believe, 
feeu  frustrated  In  thto  complex  day  and  time, 
as  if  thalr  hands  are  Ued.  Iliey  can  do  noth- 
ing about  the  many  things  closing  In  on 
us.  What  can  an  average  person  do?  For  ex- 
ample, doee  writing  a  Gongreesman  do  any 
good  ...  or  to  thto  a  waste  of  time? 

Senator  Hollaiu).  Zt  does  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Depending  on  the  kind  of  writing  that 
you  do.  Zf  it  to  a  well  thought-out  ezpree- 
slon  of  the  heartfelt  feeUnffi  of  the  writer 
and  In  a  moderate,  understandable  tone  .  .  . 
and  partloulaily  If  it  to  from  someone  known 
to  tha  Senator  or  Repreaentatlve,  of  course 
It  has  great  weight.  How  could  Z  be  a  friend 
of  Bin  Henry,  for  instance,  and  get  a  letter 
from  Bill  Henry  telling  me  that  here  in  thto 
fltid  that  Z  happen  to  know  a  good  deal 
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about  .  .  .  tha  Held  of  television  .  .  .  Z 
t^^T^^  to  something  that  to  wrong,  it  ought 
to  be  corrected  .  .  .  how  could  I  poeslbly 
tail  to  give  aome  weight,  real  weight  to  such 
an  expression.  There  are  thousands  of  letters 
which  reach  our  olBcea  which  have  no  in^>act 
at  aU.  They  are  written  by  somebody  ties, 
gome  tlmee  you  have  hundreds  of  letters 
written  In  the  same  handwriting.  You'U  have 
doaens  ...  or  hundreds  ...  of  letters  or 
cards  In  the  same  wording  exactly  .  .  . 
manlfsatly  oolleotive  attempts  to  sway  your 
judgmsnt.  I  thmk  that  to  wasted  time  and 
effort.  Z  think  tt  more  or  lem  proTokes  the 
rea4>lent  rather  than  influenoea  him  to  re- 
think hto  course. 

Bnx  HamtT.  Senator  Holland,  what  Is  your 
phlloaophy  on  life? 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  I  dont  know  what 
field  you  mean.  I  regard  myself  as  a  mod- 
erate conservative.  I  think  I'm  a  liberal  In 
many  fields.  I  have  been  always  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  education,  as  you  may  know.  I  have 
been  a  trustee  at  Bmory,  Florida  Southern 
and  Florida  Preebyterlan.  I  have  been  on 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  all  three  of  the 
military  academies  .  .  .  not  all  at  the  same 
time  .  .  .  but  In  different  years.  I  have  been 
chairman  of  my  local  Board  of  lYustees 
In  Bartow  wben  I  was  Just  a  youngster  over 
there.  Education  has  been  always  a  kind 
of  hobby,  if  I  may  use  that  often  mto-uaed 
word.  I  think  that's  In  the  nature  of  being 
liberal.  Z  think  that  my  position  on  getting 
rid  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  handicap  to  free 
expreeslon  of  one's  will  In  voting,  has  been 
such  an  Indication.  Fm  not  an  all-out  liberal 
in  the  sense  that  the  term  to  used  now  by 
ao  many.  I  certainly  don't  share  the  tiltra- 
llberal  philosophy  that  the  nation  ought  to 
support  everybody  and  it's  all  right  In  time 
of  great  prosperity  to  over-spend  our  rev- 
enue .  .  .  dig  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper 
in  debt.  I  think  that  Is  Just  as  wrong  a 
phlloaophy  that  you  can  poeslbly  have. 

So  since  I  am  completely  incapable  of 
deciding  for  mystif  what  I  am,  I  will  Just 
say  that  I  regard  myself  as  a  moderate- 
conservative  who  to  liberal  on  some  fields 
.  .  .  and  I  hope  never  ultra-liberal  on  any. 

Bnx  Hxnst.  If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again, 
wotild  you  select  a  life  of  elective  public 
service? 

Senator  Holland.  Oh,  yes.  Yes,  rve  had  re- 
peated opportunities  to  do  other  things.  I've 
had  a  successful  law  practice  ...  I  was 
regarded  as  a  good  teacher.  Before  that,  you 
suggested  that  I  had  a  chance  to  go  Into 
professional  sports  .  .  . 

Bnx  Henxt.  But  your  choice  would  still 
be  as  a  public  servant? 

Senator  Holland.  My  choice  would  stUI  be 
public  service,  because  I  think  that  If  I 
had  any  forte,  It  was  as  an  advocate  and  In 
the  field  of  public  service. 

Bnx  Henxt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

We  have  been  talking  with  United  States 
Senator  Spessard  Holland,  whose  retirement 
In  January  1971  completed  nearly  flity  years 
of  public  service. 

I'm  Bill  Henry,  WFIA  News. 


ROSENTHAL  HEARINGS  EMPHASIZE 
NEED  FOR  HEALTH  REFORM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  ItXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  re- 
cently held  a  full  day  of  hearings  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  which  I  represent,  to  assess  the 
quality  d  medical  care  which  my  c<xi- 
stituents  receive  and  to  discuss  ways 
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local.  State,  and  Federal  action  can  im- 
prove that  care. 

It  was  a  day  for  hearing  from  ttie 
people  most  directly  involved.  Too  often. 
Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  Washington  we  do 
not  hear  enough  from  the  ones  who  need 
and  receive  the  care  and  from  thoee  who 
provide  it. 

One  of  the  great  problems  I  find  with 
the  legislative  process  in  Washington  is 
that  there  are  witnesses  by  the  dozen, 
but  they  are  usually  organization  ori- 
ented witnesses.  We  do  not  hear  often 
enough  from  the  man  in  the  street  or  the 
health  professional  in  the  community. 

The  testimony  in  Queens  was  well 
balanced,  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
views.  It  left  the  unmistakable  impres- 
sion that  something  must  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommen- 
dations to  come  out  of  the  hearings,  and 
the  one  on  which  most  persons  agreed, 
was  the  need  for  a  medical  school  in 
Queens. 

I  heartily  endorse  that  idea.  I  feel  we 
ought  to  mobilize  all  our  forces,  political, 
and  community,  to  build  up  and  develop 
a  medical  school  for  Queens. 

With  a  population  of  2  million,  Queens 
is  bigger  than  all  but  three  of  this  Na- 
tion's largest  cities;  it  is  the  fourth 
largest  county  in  the  ooimtry  and  has 
more  residents  than  19  States. 

Yet  it  has  only  20  hospitals,  compared 
to  more  tban  twice  that  number  in 
Bnxridsm,  where  the  population  is  rough- 
ly the  same. 

Dr.  Hugh  Barber,  president  of  the 
Queens  medical  and  health  programs 
testified: 

Health  needs  for  two  million  people  In 
Queens  demand  health  educational  opportu- 
nity for  students  and  continuing  education 
for   peiBons   in   practice. 

The  program  conducted  a  study,  pub- 
lished earlier  this  year  under  the  title, 
"A  Survey  of  Health  Needs  in  Queens," 
which  clearly  pointed  up  the  need  for  a 
teaching  medical  center.  The  study  was 
headed  by  John  O.  Riedl,  PhD.,  dean  of 
faculty,  Queensborough  Community  Col- 
lege. It  recommended: 

That  a  Queens  Health  Science  Center  be- 
come the  focal  point  and  first  priority  of 
action  in  the  major  effort  of  the  Queens 
Medical  and  Health  Program  to  improve  the 
delivery.  In  quality  and  quantity,  of  health 
care  for  the  people  in  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

For  years  I  have  urged  the  Sfeune  thing. 

The  president  of  the  Queens  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  Ralph  Schlossman,  testified 
at  the  hearings: 

The  main  problem  In  Queens  to  that  we  do 
not  have  a  medical  school.  A  medical  school 
tends  to  attract  good  physicians  to  the  area. 
There  to  no  question  but  that  health  care 
in  the  community  would  be  vastly  Improved 
by  a  medical  complex  centered  around  a 
medical  school. 

There  is  a  physician  shortage  not  only 
in  Queens  but  nationwide.  Ih  fact,  the 
national  doctor  deficiency  is  estimated 
at  50,000.  Yet  only  one  in  10  applicants 
to  UJ3.  medical  schools  nationally  is 
accepted. 

A  rdated  problem  is  the  return.  Into 
the  American  medical  mainstream,  of 
the  thousands  of  n.S.  students  studying 
medicine  abroad.  Many  of  those  students 
were  refused  admission  f rcnn  American 
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medicai  schools  because  these  schools 
are  overcrowded.  We  must  insure  that 
these  students  with  valuable  talents  and 
considfcrable  formal  training,  be  used 
properly  when  they  rrtmn  home. 

Queens,  with  two  large  municipal  hos- 
pitals, has  the  nucleus  for  starting  a 
maior  medical  school. 

This  should  not  be  Just  an  ordinary 
school.  Priority  should  be  given  to  train- 
ing physicians  who  will  practice  in  the 
area  as  primary  care  or  family  physi- 
cians. Admissions  policy  should  be  ori- 
ented toward  the  need  for  getting  a 
broader  range  of  students. 

We  should  encourage,  through  policy, 
practice  and  possitdy  tuition  sut)sidy,  the 
enrollment  of  young  people  from  less  af- 
fluent families,  from  so-called  economi- 
cally and  socially  deprived  backgrounds. 

Not  (mly  should  this  institution  pro- 
duce physicians,  but  it  also  should  train 
nurses,  technicians  and  the  vast  array 
of  other  health  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  needed  today. 

A  Queens  medical  school  will  do  more 
than  inu>rove  health  care  locally  and.  by 
providing  trained  personnel,  naticmally; 
it  will  be  an  asset  to  the  community  as 
a  source  of  Jobs,  revenues,  and  pride. 

The  hearings  were  held  June  5,  1971, 
at  the  Queens  County  Medical  Society 
Building. 

It  was  a  day  of  discontent,  or  at  least 
for  expressing  discontoit. 

The  hearings  revealed  a  great  split  be- 
tween the  medical  profession  and  the 
average  citizen. 

After  listening  carefully  to  all  sides, 
and  based  on  what  I  have  known,  read 
and  learned  over  many  jrears,  I  came 
away  from  those  hearings  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  time  has  come 
for  comprehensive  reform  in  the  ways  we 
finance  and  provide  health  care  in  this 
country. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
a  person  should  get  better  health  care 
because  he  lives  in  a  better  neighbor- 
hood, has  a  better  job,  has  the  right 
color  skin  or  has  more  money.  Health 
care  should  not  be  made  available  ac- 
cording to  conditions  of  ec(»iomics.  s«e, 
sex,  race,  employment,  or  any  other  fac- 
tor than  need. 

Yet  we  know  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing and  it  is  inexcusable. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
the  wealthiest,  most  technically  and 
scientifically  advanced  Nation  on  earth 
cannot  also  be  the  healthiest. 

Yet  we  are  not  and  it  is  inexcusable. 

Nearly  200  persons  heard  doctors  and 
others  testify  that  in  many  areas  of 
Queens  there  is  a  physician  shortage, 
that  in  fact,  there  are  in  parts  of  Queens 
fewer  professional  medical  people  today 
than  6  years  ago  and  the  median  age 
of  irfiysidans  there  increases  each  year 
while  medical  school  enroUmoit  re- 
mains almost  static. 

It  w£is  very  evident  from  these  hear- 
ings that  the  heaKh-care  system  must 
be  made  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  health  consumer.  It  is 
currently  run  by  a  coalition  of  the  medi- 
cal professionals,  the  health  industry  and 
the  insurance  companies. 

To  be  truly  effective  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  Nation's  health- 
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care  system  must  become  more  cooaumer 
orlmted.  And  that  means  greater  con- 
sumer partleipatton  and  control  In  mak- 
Ing  policy  and  operating  the  system. 

The  more  we  do  today  to  prevent  ill- 
ness and  keep  people  healthy,  the  less 
we  win  have  to  vend  tomorTow  on  cures 
and  treatment  Adequate  health  care  is 
not  a  privilege.  It  is  a  fundamental  right 
of  all  Americans. 

Because  Z  fed  that  what  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  CoDgressioaal  District  have 
to  say  about  this  matter  is  imp<utant, 
I  am  swiding  a  transcript  of  my  hearings 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  lieans.  the  Honorable  Wmnn 
Mills.  His  committee  is  considering  the 
entire  question  of  reform  of  our  medloal- 
care  system. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Ricoao  at  this  point  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Mills  and  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings: 

House  or  BxpixsKMrAnvKs, 
WathlngUm,  D.O..  /uly  M,  U7t. 
Hon.  wiLBux  Mills, 
OhaimuiH, 

Committee  on  Waf  and  Mtana, 
Wa^tngUm,  DjO. 

DiAB  U*.  CHAOUCAif:  On  June  S,  1971,  I 
htid  s  <Uy  of  bearings  in  my  District  to 
sasaas  tb«  quality  of  medical  care  which  the 
residents  of  the  8th  Congressional  District 
recelTe  and  to  dlaouas  ways  local,  state  and 
federal  action  oan  Improve  that  oare. 

The  testimony  was  weU  balanced,  repre- 
senting a  wide  variety  of  views  by  the  pro- 
viders as  well  as  the  oonsiuners  of  health 
care.  There  was  widespread  agreement  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  ortats  and  something 
must  be  done. 

After  listening  oarefnlly  to  all  sldee,  and 
baasd  on  what  I  have  known,  read  and  learned 
over  many  years,  I  came  away  from  those 
hearings  more  otmvlnoed  than  ever  that  the 
time  has  come  for  comprehensive  reform  In 
the  ways  we  finance  and  provide  health  oare 
In  this  country. 

The  system  must  be  made  more  nspon- 
stve  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  health 
consumer,  who  now  feels  and  rightly  so,  tar- 
nUy  left  out  and,  to  some  extent,  victimised. 

■ndosed  with  thU  letter  Is  a  copy  of  my 
report  on  thoae  hearings  and  a  transcript.  I 
hope  they  wUI  be  useful  to  you  and  your 
committee  In  your  efforts  to  write  mean- 
ingful health  care  legislation  In  this  Oongrees. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BnrjAMUf  8.  BOSXItTRAL. 

Pauununraa  or  AD  HOC  OoMoanaioif  al 
HxAUVa  ON  MroictL  Cam* 

Congressman  BKSJuatt  8.  Roskmthal.  I 
am  here  today  to  assess  the  quality  of  medical 
care  which  Queens  residents  receive  and  to 
dlBctiss  ways  local,  state  and  federal  ac- 
tion can  improve  that  care. 

Both  the  health  professlcmals  and  the 
medloal  oonsimiers  will  be  heard  from. 

Joining  me  today  on  the  panel  are  Dr. 
Frank  Cicero,  Commissioner  of  Health  Fa- 
cilities. New  Tork  8Ute  Health  Department: 
Herbert  Frelllch,  Director  of  Profeealonal 
Services,  New  Tork  City  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Corporation:  Dr.  Lowell  Bellln,  Assist- 
ant Commissioner,  New  York  City  Health 
Department  and  Health  Service  Administra- 
tion, and  The  Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch, 
VA.  Congressn-sn  from  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  ot  New  Tork. 

All  of  us  here  today  are  aware  of  the  crisis 
In  health  care,  and  we  will  be  hearing  mere 
about  It  throughout  the  day.  But  let  me 
try  putting  a  frame  around  the  picture  we 
will  see  drawn  for  us. 
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At  the  national  levti :  Americans  last  year 
spent  $70  billion  on  health  care— more  than 
iSas  for  eaoh  man.  woman  and  ohlld. 

We  rank  ISth  among  Industrlallaad  na- 
tloas  In  InfUtt  mortality;  lltb  In  life  ex- 
pectancy for  w«E«n  and  18th  In  lUe 
eq>eotancy  for  men. 

About  160  VS.  ooontlas  do  not  have  a 
sln^e  doctor,  and  aaoiher  180  have  only 
one  i>hyslcUn. 

Twloa  as  many  Uaek  infants  die  In  the 
fliat  year  of  life  as  whites:  poor  people 
suffer  four  times  as  many  heart  conditions 
and  six  times  as  much  mental  Illness,  arth- 
ritis and  high  blood  preosure  as  their  more 
affluent  nelghboca. 

There  u  a  national  shortage  o<f  S0,000 
physicians,  150,000  madtoal  technicians  and 
200,000  nurses. 

In  the  New  Tortc  area:  The  cost  at  madical 
care  throughout  the  state  Is  experiencing 
the  sharpest  rise  In  two  decades.  It  went  up 
10.1%  from  1969  to  1970,  compared  with  a 
nationwide  increase  of  7.4%. 

The  chief  factor  In  this  Incrsasa  was  hos- 
pital costs.  Charges  for  prlvat*  and  seml- 
prlvate  rooms  have  gone  up  66%  hare  over 
the  past  three  yean. 

Physicians'  fees  here  rose  13.6%  last  year. 
This  Is  partly  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  general  practitioners  and  a  relative 
Increase  in  the  number  of  specialists  i^o 
can  command  hlgh«  f see. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way: 

There  is  a  slgnlfloant  shortage  of  all  types 
of  trained  medloal  personnel  and  of  proper 
facilities — and  the  personnel  and  facilities 
which  we  do  have  are  inadequately  distrib- 
uted geographically.  Compounding  this  Is 
the  problem  of  skyrocketing  costs. 

Whait,  then,  should  we  be  getting  for  o\ir 
$70  bllUon  a  year?  Kveryone,  all  Americans, 
should  be  getting  the  same  high  quaUty  of 
health   care   and   at   prices  all   can  afford. 

There  Is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a  per- 
son should  get  better  health  care  because 
he  lives  In  a  better  neighborhood,  has  a  bet- 
ter Job,  has  the  right  ctAot  skin  or  has  more 
money.  Health  care  should  not  be  made 
available  according  to  conditions  of  eco- 
nomics, age,  sex,  race,  employment  or  any 
factor  other  than  need. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  Health 
care  in  Queens  should  be  Inadeqiiate. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the 
wealthiest,  most  technlcaUy  and  sdentlfl- 
cally  advanced  nation  on  earth  cannot  also 
be  the  healthiest. 

The  time  has  come  for  comprehensive  re- 
form in  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health 
care  In  the  United  States.  The  essential  key 
to  this  reform  Is  a  fundamental  shift  In  the 
emphasis  from  "Crisis"  medldne  to  preven- 
tive medicine. 

The  more  we  do  today  to  prevent  Illness 
and  keep  people  healthy,  the  less  we  will 
have  to  spand  tomorrow  on  cures  and  treat- 
ment. Adequate  health  is  not  a  privilege. 
It  is  a  fundamental  right  of  aU  Americans. 

The  testimony  we  will  receive  today  will  be 
presented  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  Is  con- 
sidering the  entire  matter  of  our  medical 
delivery  system. 

Let  me  add  an  Informal  wotA  at  this  point. 
One  of  the  great  problems  I  find  with  the 
legislative  process  In  Washington  is  that 
there  are  witnesses  by  the  do2sen,  but  they're 
usually  organisation  oriented  witnesses  and 
one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  In  testimony 
taken  that  we  utilize  in  Washington  is  that 
we  never  hear  from  the  mui  In  the  street  or 
the  health  professional  or  the  professional  in 
the  community,  so  I  believe  this  kind  of 
community  hearing  where  we  can  deliver  the 
testimony  and  report  that  I  can  make  from 
the  man  in  the  middle  Is  Innovative,  useful 
and  absolutely  necessary. 

I  do  want  to  add  one  word.  We  are  enor- 
mously grat^ul  to  the  Queens  County  Medi- 
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cal  Society  for  Its  kind  permlaalon  for  tM 
to  use  theae  faculties. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  on  my 
oolleague.  Congressman  KOch.  fOr  anything 
he  would  like  to  say. 

Congressman  KDwaao  KOch.  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  did  want  to  say  that  I  wanted  to 
come  here  for  a  number  of  reasons.  There  la 
one  area  that  we  need  similar  protection. 

We  are  dealing  in  one  special  area  of  health 
coverage  here. 

There  is  one  bill,  particularly,  that  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  which  we  are  spon- 
soring. It  is.  In  effect,  a  medical  program 
which,  no  doubt,  has  enormous  Impact  and 
ought  to  be  extended. 

In  1967,  under  the  Social  Saourlty  Act. 
they  put  in  a  model  program,  test  program, 
called  "Children  Need  Comi»ehenslve  Health 
Protection  and  Care  Projects."  lliere  aza 
now  66  care  projects  throughout  the  country 
at  this  time. 

They  come  to  a  oonolvislon  in  197a,  and 
they  have  to  be  refunded.  Unlees  they  are 
extended  by  federal  legislation  the  project 
which  now  takes  care  o<  460,000  (dilldren  In 
the  country  around  the  United  States  will 
conclude  their  work. 

I  have  been  to  at  least  one.  Beth  Israel 
which  Is  in  my  district,  and  It  is  i^m^iiing  to 
see  children  and  their  mothvs  that  are 
cared  for  from  pre-birth  until  the  age  of  13 
and  without  regard  to  finances: 

The  people  who  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram are  terrified  it  will  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Beth  Israel  has  shown  great  change  in 
health  oare  on  the  basis  of  taxation  and 
process  and  registration. 

We  hope  by  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Rosenthal  and  others  they  oan  help  thoee 
who  will  Join  to  extend  it. 

Congiwismau  Rosbitthal.  We  are  going  to 
follow  a  practice,  genw«lly,  with  some  excep- 
tion of  having  profeasloaal  wltnesaee  who 
first  called  my  office  and  ask  them  to  R>eak 
first. 

The  first  person  we  will  hear  from  Is  our 
host.  Dr.  Ralph  Schlossman.  President  of 
the  Queens  County  Medical  Society,  Or. 
Schlossman. 

Dr.  Ralph  Schlossman.  Thank  you.  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Congress,  panel, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  A  little  later  I  h^  to 
share  some  of  my  thoughts  on  some  of  the 
problems  we  are  here  to  discuss.  Right  now  X 
should  like  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Queens  Medloal  Society.  The  society,  since  its 
enactment  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  felt  the 
need  of  becoming  Involved  in  areas  of  public 
health. 

We  are  particularly  i^iMvdative  th«t  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  has  chosen  to  bring  the 
series  Into  our  community  because  we  feel 
as  he  does  that  the  chosen  ones  are  too  often 
separated  from  the  pec^le,  and  too  often 
both  the  people  who  receive  care  and  thoee 
who  need  care  are  not  heard  from. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  welcome  you 
here,  today. 

Congressman  Rosxntral.  Though  we  sre 
so  thoroughly  parochial  from  Queens,  our 
first  witness  is  going  to  be  from  the  Bronx, 
Dr.  Victor  Sidel,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Medicine  at  Monteflore  Hospital. 

Dr.  VxcToa  SmsL.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  Oongi'cssman  Koch  and  members 
of  the  panel. 

My  name  is  Victor  Sldel.  I  am  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Medicine  at  Montefiore 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  and  Professor 
of  Commimity  Health  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine.  I  have  had  training  in 
Internal  medicine,  epidemiology  and  statis- 
tics, and  In  the  social  sciences;  my  current 
professional  work  is  in  the  area  of  the 
analysis  and  planning  for  the  Improvement 
of  health  care  delivery.  I  have  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  study  of  health  care  de- 
livery systems  in  other  coimtries,  especially 
the  United  BUngdom  and  the  U.SJ9.R..  and 
In  the  study  of  health  manpower. 
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I  appear  bafora  you  for  two  reasons:  Hm 
first  is  an  analysis  which  Dr.  David  Klndlg, 
MJ>..  niJ>.  (formerly  Chief  Bealdsnt  in 
Social  Medldne  at  Montefiore  BC4>ltal  and 
now  Acting  Medical  Director  at  the  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Health  Center)  and 
I  did  of  the  1970  national  health  Insuxanoa 
proposals.  In  this  analysis,  which  wa  did  for 
the  Conference  on  National  Health  Insurance 
convened  In  Philadelphia  by  the  Leonard 
Davis  Institute  of  Health  Bconomloa  of  the 
University  of  Fennsjrlvanla  last  November, 
we  developed  criteria  for  the  Impact  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  programs  on  the 
consumers  of  medical  care  and  deacribed 
the  ways  in  which  the  1970  bUls  met  or 
failed  to  meet  these  criteria.  We  l>elieve  the 
criteria  we  devtioped  are  Important  not 
only  because  they  can  help  us  to  choose  the 
legislation  which  will  best  meet  consumer 
needs,  but  also  because  they  wUl  permit  us 
later  to  Judge  whether  the  program  adopted 
has  had  the  desired  Impact. 

Since  time  for  oral  preaentatlon  today  Is 
extremely  short,  I  will  prssent  only  the  cri- 
teria. Tlie  reasoning  behind  these  criteria, 
and  the  analysis  of  eight  proposed  pieces  of 
legislation  by  these  criteria,  can  be  fotmd  In 
the  material  which  wlU  be  publUhed  as  a 
chapter  in  National  Health  Insurance:  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  on  National 
Health  Insurance,  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Ellers 
and  Mrs.  Sue  Moyerman,  to  be  published  by 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois, 
copies  of  which  I  wiU  submit  for  the  record 
of  these  hearings. 

Ihe  criteria  are: 

1.  Consumer  participation  and  control. 

(a)  A  national  health  Insurance  program 
should  have  provision  for  the  consumer's 
voice  to  be  effectively  buUt  Into  p<rflcy- 
settlng. 

(b)  The  consumer's  vcdce  should  be  jwes- 
ent  at  national,  regional  and  local  levels. 

(c)  Provision  should  be  made  for  recom- 
pensing community  representatives  for  their 
time  and  effort. 

(d)  Provision  should  be  made  for  pntfes- 
Blonal  staff  to  aid  the  consumer  representa- 
tives in  their  policy  recommendations. 

(e)  Provision  should  be  made  for  experi- 
mentation with  different  types  of  consumer 
participation  and  contnfl,  with  appropriate 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
forms  tested. 

a.  Eligibility. 

(a)  There  should  be  no  limitation  of  eligi- 
bility by  age. 

(b)  There  ahould  Im  no  limitation  of  eligi- 
bility by  area  of  resldMice  or  length  (rf 
residnoce. 

(0)  Tliere  should  be  no  limitation  of  eUgl- 
Mllty  by  social  class  or  Income. 

(d)  There  tiiould  l>e  no  limitation  of  ellgl- 
Wllty  by  race,  religion  or  poUtlcal  belief. 

(e)  There  should  be  no  limitation  of  ellgl- 
MUty  by  pre-existing  medical  conditions  or 
risk  factors. 

(f)  There  should  be  merging  of  other  fi- 
nancing programs  Into  the  national  health 
Insurance  program. 

(g)  There  ahould  be  i^jpropriate  Integra- 
tion of  other  service  programs  Into  the  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program. 

3.  Comprehenslvenees  and  continuity  of 
services. 

(a)  All  personal  health  services  should  be 
covered. 

(b)  There  iliould  be  no  arbitrary  time  lim- 
its on  services,  limits  on  number  of  services, 
or  limits  on  total  cost  of  services. 

(c)  Provision  should  be  made  for  stronger 
linkage  of  the  primary  practitioner,  the  spe- 
cialist, the  hospital,  and  the  after-care  facil- 
ity, but  incentives  should  not  be  limited  to 
any  specific  form  of  practise  organlaatlan. 

(d)  Etophasis  should  be  placed  on  health 
maintenanoe. 

4.  Aocesslblllty  and  avaUabUlty  of  servtoes. 
(a)  There  ahould  be  explicit  protection  of 
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«be  rlgbt  of  aU  peoi^e  to  aooeas  to  heattb 
fadUtlee. 

<b)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuing Investigation  of  the  need  for  health 
faelUttes  in  each  region  and  local  area,  and 
support  should  be  avallahto  for  thair 
construction. 

(o)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  the  need  for  liealUi 
manpower  In  each  region  and  local  area. 

(d)  Support  ihould  be  avaUable  for  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  agisting  typea  of 
health  workers. 

(e)  Special  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  Oaniopateat  of  new  types  of  health 
manpower. 

(f)  Provision  should  be  made  for  en- 
couragement of  the  redistribution  of 
manpower. 

6.  Costs. 

(a)  There  ahould  be  no  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense to  the  consTunw  at  the  time  of  need 
for  oare. 

(b)  If  there  are  to  t>e  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses they  should  be  billed  by  the  national 
Insurance  program  to  the  patient;  In  no  case 
should  the  patient  be  forced  to  pay  the  pro- 
vider dlrectiy  for  the  servlcee  rendered. 

(c)  If  there  are  to  be  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses, there  should  be  full  protection 
against  catastrophic  expenses. 

6.  Q\iallty  contnd. 

(a)  The  plan  should  specify  quality  con- 
trol procedures  and  should  indicate  the 
methods  by  which  they  will  be  made 
tfectlve. 

(b)  Qxuaity  control  bodies  should  exist  at 
national,  regional  and  local  levels. 

(c)  Quality  control  bodies  should  Include 
lay  members  ss  well  as  profeeslonal 
members. 

(d)  Provision  should  be  made  for  contnd 
over  quaUty  of  care  In  non-covered 
Institutions. 

(e)  Methods  of  enforcement  of  quality 
control  should  include  special  incentives  as 
well  as  methods  for  withholding  payment. 

(f)  Provision  sho\iId  be  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  development  of  more  effective  quality 
control  techniques,  including  techniques  for 
determining  outcome  or  effectiveness. 

7.  Research  and  demonstration. 

(a)  Provision  should  be  made  for  support 
of  appropriate  research  Into  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  methods  for  the  provision  of 
health  services. 

(b)  Provision  should  be  made  for  review 
bodies,  Including  both  professional  and  lay- 
men, in  setting  the  priorities  for  assign- 
ment of  the  research  and  demonstration 
funds. 

In  analyzing  the  1970  legislative  proposals, 
Dr.  Klndlg  and  I  found  that  the  bills  which 
best  met  these  criteria  for  the  Impact  of 
national  health  Insurance  on  the  consiuner 
was  the  Kennedy  Bill  (8.  4297)  and  the 
GrilBths  BiU  (Hit.  16779.)  The  1971  Kennedy 
Bill  (S.  3),  whl<^  Includes  many  of  the 
exo^ent  features  of  the  OrUOths  BUI,  comes 
even  closer  toward  meeting  these  criteria. 

It  is  far  from  a  pverfect  piece  of  legislation; 
for  example,  there  is  no  provision  for  effec- 
tive quality  control.  Insufficient  support  In 
our  view  for  research  and  demonstration  of 
new  methods  for  health  care  dtilvery,  and 
insufficient  emphasis  on  health  maintenanoe. 
But  in  our  view  the  cause  of  the  consumer 
of  health  care  in  the  United  States  would 
be  weU  served  by  the  adoption  of  this  BiU 
or  one  simUar  to  It  which  provides  for  new 
methods  of  health  care  provision  for  the 
United  States  rather  than  simply  for  new 
methods  of  financing  care. 

The  second  reason  that  I  i4>pear  before  you 
is  my  concern  with  what  I  feel  to  be  the 
deteriorlatlng  quality  of  medical  care,  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  general,  in  New  Tm-k 
City.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  lUus- 
trate  my  concern  than  by  reading  to  you  the 
history  of  a  patient  presented  at  one  of  our 
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Oaae  Conferences  In  Sodal  Medioln*  at  Mon- 
tefiore Hoqittal. 

"Mis.  B.  J.  and  her  four  (AUdren  were 
brought  to  the  Morrlsania  City  Ho^ltal 
emergency  room  on  Friday  eveiUag  at  ^>- 
proximately  7  pjn.  Mra.  J.  Is  a  middle-aged 
mother  on  welfare  who  has  a  psychiatric 
history;  she  has  been  hospitalised  at  BeUe- 
vue  at  least  two  times.  However,  in  the  past 
several  years  she  seems  to  have  been  func- 
tioning fairly  weU.  She  has  been  attending 
the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  ouQ>atlent  payohiat- 
rlc  cUnlc  and  Is  on  several  tranqnUiaeTS  a$ 
the  present  time. 

"She  is  a  dty  welfare  recipient,  and  she 
received  her  last  welfare  check  on  May  14. 
On  Wednesday,  May  27,  having  run  out  of 
money,  she  went  to  St.  Luke's  Ho&pltal,  and 
asked  their  assistance.  She  was  referred  to 
the  Church  Street  Emergency  Welfare  Serv- 
ices, where  she  went  that  day,  but  she 
received  no  financial  help  from  them  at  that 
time.  She  returned  to  St.  Luke's  the  fcdlow- 
ing  day,  Thursday,  May  28;  hv  physician 
there  gave  her  a  letter  of  explanaUcm  and 
directed  her  to  the  Mayor's  Oflloe.  She  went 
to  the  Mayor's  Office,  where  she  was  for- 
warded agiUn  to  the  Church  Street  Office; 
again  she  received  no  assistance. 

"On  nrlday,  Itfay  29,  she  returned  to  St. 
Liike's,  where  the  physicians  and  nurses  put 
together  a  collection  of  five  dollars  for  her. 
She  went  home  and  cooked  breakfast  and 
lundh  for  herself  and  her  four  chUdren. 
That  afternoon  she  began  to  realize  that  she 
would  not  have  any  food  for  the  rest  of  the 
weekend  and  also  realized  that  she  had  been 
unable  to  get  help  f  rem  the  existing  system. 
"At  that  point  she  decided  that  in  order 
to  keep  her  children  from  l>elng  hungry  over 
the  weekend  she  would  give  them  each  one 
of  her  50  mg  chloropromazine  tablets.  She 
knew  these  tablets  made  her  sleepy,  and  she 
reasoned  that  they  would  per*iaps  stave  off 
the  chUdren's  hungn-  untu  the  we^eod  was 
over.  The  two,  four  and  five-year-old  chU- 
dren got  each  one  tablet  and  her  16-year-<dd 
daughter  got  two. 

"After  giving  the  pQls  She  became  con- 
cerned about  what  she  had  done  and  called 
the  physician  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  who 
notified  an  ambulance  to  bring  the  mother 
and  four  chUdren  to  St.  Luke's.  However,  as 
aU  city  ambulances  do,  the  amtmlance  in- 
stead took  the  mother  and  chUdren  to  the 
emergency  room  doeest  to  her  home — ^the 
Morrlsania  Emergency  Room.  The  older  three 
ChUdren  were  not  symptomatic  but  Slightly 
sleepy  from  the  medications.  The  youngest 
chUd  was  definitely  symptomatic  from  the 
chloropromazine  and  was  admitted  for  night 
observation.  The  four  and  five-year-old  chU- 
dren were  placed  by  the  Emergency  ChUd 
Services  Agency  in  a  Bureau  of  ChUd  Wel- 
fare Shelter  for  an  indefinite  period. 

About  26  health  professionals,  including 
physicians,  nurses,  social  workers  and  others 
participated  in  the  discussion.  The  group  felt 
that  it  was  Important  that  the  medication 
used  by  the  mother  was  not  more  toxlo  than 
it  was,  and  that  she  oarefuUy  chose  to  give  a 
Ttiinitnai  dose,  so  that  no  permanent  damsfl* 
resulted. 

One  can  only  have  the  deepest  syo^iwthy 
for  the  mother  in  this  situation.  She  inltlaUy 
stated  that  she  did  not  want  the  Bureau  of 
ChUd  Welfare  notified  since  she  did  hrnit  a 
psychiatric  record  and  expected  that  they 
would  attempt  to  remove  the  chUdren  from 
her  home.  She  repeated  that  she  loved  her 
ChUdren  very  much,  that  she  tried  to  be  a 
good  mother,  and  that  at  the  time  she  gave 
the  chloropromazine,  thought  that  she  was 
acting  in  her  children's  best  interest. 

Her  action  was  viewed  by  many  as  an 
appropriate  one,  given  the  situation  and  her 
attempts  to  get  help  from  the  New  Tork  City 
welfare  system.  It  was  partly  a  real  attempt  to 
aUevlate  the  hunger.  On  another  and  per- 
h^is  not  conscious  level.  It  was  a  dramatic 
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to  nmttx  ■wnaonw  In  power 
when  aU  other  attempu  haA  f»Ued.  It  U 
■eoMurkftUe  what  an  UnporerUhed.  border- 
llne-fnnrtVmlng  niother  with  four  chlldzen. 
without  tnuiaportaitlOD  or  knowledge  of  the 
Bjstem.  muet  do  In  order  to  reoelve  buip  for 
minimal  human  needs. 

FRon  a  more  academic  point  of  Tlew.  there 
te  no  written  description  of  tbU  particular 
type  of  sociogenic  disease.  Childhood  polaon- 
Inas  can  be  daetlfled  ac  accidental,  as  repeti- 
tive self-poisoning,  or  as  child  abiiae.  but 
dearly  none  of  thaae  eategoriea  are  relevant 
here.  The  doeeet  analogy  might  be  with  the 
psychology  of  suicide,  eonalderlng  the  manlp- 
ulatiTe  manner  In  whl^  the  mother  gave 
the  medication  and  then  called  for  hMp.  But 
the  genesis  of  the  attempt  lies  not  within 
heraeif  but  within  the  society. 

Beportlng  this  case  to  the  Mayor's  cOoe 
proniptod  the  following  reply  from  the  Dl- 
raotor  of  PuUlo  Asalstanoe  regarding  sap- 
pismantal  asslrtsnee:  "The  current  State 
Boetal  Ssrrloea  biclslation  enacted  In  March 
1080  and  affeettve  July  19a»  introdoeed  mew 
wUlctteis  altacttag  tba  graatlag  ot  aailat* 
anoe.  One  ot  thsae  provldSB  that  puldle  aa- 
slstance  funds  may  not  be  duplicated.  Under 
theee  clrcumstaaoaa,  families  In  receipt  of 
pttbUe  aasistanoe  are  expected  to  manage  all 
Itema  ot  need  with  the  grants  received  twice 
monthly. 

"Whan  this  IsgUlatlve  program  was  under 
oocMtdaratlon  In  Albany.  New  York  City  of- 
ficials spoke  against  the  reductions  in  the 
grant,  and  the  several  restrictive  elements. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  D^iartment  of  So- 
cial Services  was  most  articulate  in  his  pro- 
testations while  the  legislation  was  pend- 
ing. Bven  after  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
he  asked  that  a  special  sssslon  of  the  legis- 
lature convene  to  reconsider  the  program. 

"Thtkt  there  is  a  need  for  a  national  and 
urban  reordering  of  financial  prlorltlea  Is  In- 
disputable. At  this  moment,  regretfully, 
there  la  nothing  that  this  Agency  can  do  with 
regard  to  the  state  regulated  budget.  Hope- 
fuUy.  there  will  be  other  opportunities." 

Iflaa  Sylvia  Ckddbefger  and  othor  mem- 
bers of  her  staff  said  that  the  agency  tried  to 
respond  to  situations  llks  this  one  but  was 
unable  to  provide  the  human  and  wn^n^t^i 
support  for  all  such  cases.  Neverthelees,  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  agency  and  the  pa- 
tient's own  caseworker  would  have  been  able 
to  provide  emergency  funds  had  the  client 
contacted  them  directly.  For  example,  the 
social  aervloe  department  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, the  main  office  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  or  the  Office  of  the  Mayor 
might  have  referred  the  patient  directly  to 
their  agency. 

Several  people  were  struck  by  the  de- 
fenalveness  of  those  concerned  with  the 
patient  at  the  Fordbam  Social  Service  Cen- 
ter. Bathw  than  criticizing  the  system,  they 
often  blamed  the  patient  for  some  of  the 
problems,  especially  referring  to  her  history 
of  psychiatric  Illness  ("aohlaophranla")  and 
her  failure  to  use  the  "usual  channels." 
They  seemed  more  inclined  to  exonerato  or 
at  best  to  patch  the  existing  welfare  system 
than  to  demand  any  fundamental  change. 
Several  of  those  from  the  hospital  or  Its 
afflllated  health  centers  felt  exactly  the  op- 
posite, stating  that  problems  sucb  as  theee 
would  continue  to  arise  until  there  Is  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  treatment  of  the 
society's  poor. 

Robert  Q.  Orleflnger  (fourth  year  medical 
student,  ITnlverslty  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine)  suggested:  "I  think  that  the  dy- 
namics of  the  case  should  be  discussed  on 
three  levels.  First,  it  is  not  apparent  to  me 
that  the  mother  behaved  In  a  dysfunctional 
way  In  light  of  her  crisis  and  her  arallable 
resources.  Her  decision  to  medicate  ber 
children  served  several  useful  purpcaes.  Her 
xatkmale  In  utUlalng  this  idiarmaotdoglc 
device  as  a  plea  for  hdp  waa  at  cooe  prag- 
maUe  and  clever:  the  only  aids  effacta 
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that  three  oblldren  ware  fed.  houaad  and 
clothed  until  some  small  help  waa  raoatvad. 
Seoond,  tba  blatant  soologsnlo  aspaoto  at  this 
situation  sesn  to  be  obeeurad  by  some,  with 
inapproprtato  name-falling  (sohlaopbrenla) 
and  unsatisfactory  solutions  (vsmovlng  the 
children  from  the  home).  The  prtorltlas  of 
Amencan  society  must  be  drasttoaUyebaofed 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  tragedy.  Many  spe- 
dfle  inadequacies  In  the  system  have  bean 
pointed  out;  however,  I  get  the  feeling  that 
the  people  from  the  City  Department  of 
Social  Servloee  are  Ignoring  tham. 

"ThU  leads  to  my  third  point.  We  need 
not  be  defensive  for  our  acta;  p— ^^f  sad 
and  apcdogetle  would  be  more  apt.  In  order 
to  discuss  'what  we  can  do'  we  must  consider 
the  sodologlc  procees,  and  take  poaltlva  ac- 
tion toward  remedying  the  tragedy." 

Mr.  Gerald  Beallor  (Dlreator,  Social  Service 
Department,  MHMC)  made  the  foUowlng 
concluding  obeervatlons:  "A  wvtdw<al  diag- 
nosis Is  not  approprtsAe  in  this  case,  which 
can  oxUy  be  oonsldared  as  sociogenic  lUneas. 
Seen  in  this  light.  Mrs.  J's  bdiavlor  to  entirely 
apprc^riate  and  based  on  sound  realtty  test- 
ing. The  patient  exhausted  every  channel 
the  community  sum>osedly  offers  without 
poeltlve  results.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  diagnosed  as  sohizo- 
phreolc,  and  In  spUe  of  her  meager  educa- 
tion, she  developed  a  creative  and  well 
thought-out  solution. 

"It  seems  unlikely  to  me  that  I  or  any 
of  us  in  this  room  oould  survive  the  South 
Bronx,  1970,  as  well  as  thto  woman  and  her 
children  have.  Now,  she,  the  victim.  Is  being 
'brought  to  Justice'  with  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing her  children  taken  from  her  through  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  with  their  future 
even  more  clouded  than  before.  If  there  U 
any  illness  in  this  picture.  It  to  we  who  are 
ill.  If  there  Is  any  insanity,  it  is  a  society 
that  permits  the  South  Bronx  to  exist  and 
punishes  victims  rather  than  perpetrators." 

Dr.  8n>KL.  This  Illustration  of  the  interac- 
tion between  the  deq>erately  under-financed 
social  services  of  our  city  and  the  Increas- 
ingly underfinanced  health  services  of  our 
city  Indicates  how  urgent  to  the  need  for 
some  remedial  action.  Much  reorganization 
of  the  health  care  system  in  the  United 
Statee  is  indeed  needed;  but  it  Is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  public  health  as  well  as 
of  human  life  that  starvation  kills,  and  we 
shall  for  all  practical  purposes  destroy  the 
social  and  health  services  of  our  city  unless 
there  is  an  immediate  major  Influx  of  addi- 
tional funding  Into  theee  services.  I  urge  you 
to  use  your  influence  and  power  to  help 
bring  this  about. 

Congressman  Koch.  Tou  happen  to  be  cor- 
rect. It  to  a  problem  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  through  contact  and  the  rtiles  presently 
available  on  welfare  are  the  same.  We  may 
change  them,  adequately,  but  change  them, 
nevertheless. 

Whi^t  I  am  Interested  In,  were  these  facto 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sugarman 
with  respect  to  how  thto  woman  was  dealt 
with  by  City  agencies  who  were  charged  with 
the  oblli^tlon  of  them,  and  if  so,  what  were 
their  responses? 

Dr.  SnsL.  It  really  was  called  to  their  at- 
tention but  the  Director  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment In  which  thto  patient  had  been 
registered  joined  In  with  the  conference  and 
told  us  their  problems. 

They  told  us  of  their  underflnandng.  n>ey 
t<dd  us  of  the  incredible  case  load  of  each  of 
their  welfare  offices.  They  told  us  of  the  wel- 
fare rules  of  the  City  which  make  it  Im- 
possible for  them  to  give  adequate  support 
to  the  people  who  need  It,  desperately.  They 
told  us  of  the  difficulty  of  treating  people, 
especially  on  an  emergency  basto,  and  they 
are  In  a  trap  as  are  the  dtlaens. 

What  to  needed  to  not  only  to  strengthen 
them  but  to  bring  about  a  change  In  the 
whole  phlloec^hy. 

Congressman  Koch.  By  thto  time  It  should 
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be  In  effect  la  the  whole  welfare  aystem. 
It  to  IneoooolvaMe  to  me  that  there  to  no 
service  over  the  weekend  and  thme  was  no 
moneiy,  and  there  were  three  or  four  chUdrea 
at  home.  I  dont  dtocuss  that  aa  accessible 
to  the  poUoy  assigned  to  one  oaaeworker. 

Actually,  have  you  questioned  Ut.  Sugar- 
man  who  to  the  head  of  thto  department  or 
the  Mayor  who  to  charged  with  thto  i*. 
aponalbUlty,  to  explain  the  chronology  of 
why  thto  woman — 

Dr.  Sdbl.  It  has  not  been  formed  as  yet. 

Congressman  Koch.  If  you  will  give  me  the 
Information  I  will  make  the  request  beoause 
I  want  to  find  out  where  it  initiated  from. 

Dr.  BntKL.  We  will  give  the  case  history 
without  the  names  in  front  of  you  and  we 
will  get  the  physician  to  release  her  name, 
and  if  he  doee  It  we  will  t>e  glad  to  do  it. 

Oongreesman  Bosinthal.  Tliank  you  very 
much.  Anyone  who  waata  to  speak  will  be 
given  an  opportunity,  today.  Just  make  sure 
the  lady  sitting  outside  at  the  table  gete  your 


Our  next  witness  to  Dr.  Canute  V.  Bernard. 

Dr.  BxaMAXo.  I  just  have  a  brief  stetement. 
I  hadnt  Intended  to  talk.  However.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  society  and  coming 
In,  and  I  reoognlaed  right  away  that  Con- 
greas,  the  people  you  represent,  what  you 
are  trying  to  reach,  to  not  onmlng  In  right 
off  the  bat. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  hare  a  prob- 
lem here  In  Queens  or  southeast  Queens  In 
terms  of  taking  it  on  the  baato  of  what  you 
are  talking  about.  I  t>elleve  if  we  are  going 
to  in  any  way  effectuate  a  change,  there  to 
going  to  have  to  be  a  change  that  Involvea 
the  prt^Mr  City  senrloes  and  the  lawmakers 
who  have  to  make  decisions,  in  turn. 

There  to  no  way  that  this  can  be  tK;com- 
pllsbed  unless  one  can  estabUsh  a  separation 
whereby  they  can  sit  down  and  participate, 
whereby  they  can  sit  down  around  the  same 
teble  and  find  out  what  the  real  problems 
are. 

The  case  that  was  presented  just  before 
here  today,  I  would  say,  for  example,  we 
have  much  more  valuable  respect  for  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  if  you  were  to  have 
something  like  that — to  have  these  people 
come  to  you  and  hear  them,  like  I  have  to  do, 
like  I  have  to  do  all  day. 

I  believe  you  would  have  more  respect, 
for  example,  if  you  effectuated  an  across- 
the-board  dialogue  between  a  coordinator 
committee  that  was  made  up  of  all  kinds  of 
people,  chosen  from  the  subject  of  the 
weather  up  to  the  atom,  then  I  know  It 
can  be  done. 

I  dont  want  to  go  into  casea.  but  I  will  tall 
you  that  In  one  instance  that  they  had  the 
foresight  to  see  thto  and  I  have  seen  It 
work,  where  a  person  to  for  It  and  the  other 
person  to  here,  and  under  the  same  roof 
after  a  two  year  period. 

What's  going  to  happen  I  dont  know,  but  I 
have  been  a  part  of  thto  experiment  enough 
to  see  a  positive  approach  to  the  effectiveness 
of  what  we  are  txylng  to  accomplish  and 
this  is  what  we  need  right  away. 

What  we  do  not  have,  and  the  ultimate  to 
to  provide  the  overall  facilities  and  help  toe 
people  here,  but  there  to  Immediate  need 
on  it.  and  there  have  been  efforte  made  to 
get  alternate  knowledge  to  meet  the  problem. 

Where  there  are  people  who  are  working 
right  here  and  actually  putting  out  of  their 
own  pocketa  and  then  put  It  Into  effect.  What 
I  am  saying  to  take  care  of  the  problem. 
They're  talking  about  both;  theyn«  talking 
about  the  need  of  the  college,  and  they're 
talking  about  It  from  the  medical  school 
end,  and  yet  they  are  not  probably  working 
In  that  area,  and  are  not  aware  of  the 
serlousneea  of  the  situation,  not  alone  la 
the  stete. 

I  say  to  you  that  It  might  wtil  If  the 
delegation  to  Congress,  the  delegation  from 
thto  dty  of  ours,  were  to  make  your  bill 
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more  effective  tn  terms  of  getting  the  infor- 
mation and  were  to  have  thto  matter  looked 
mw. 

I  am  not  saying  thto  to  a  lack  oa  the 
part  of  the  Medical  Society.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Sodety,  but  you  cannot  get 
the  guidance  you  need  to  really  find  out 
where  the  problems  are,  unless  you  bring  It 
down  to  the  level  where  you  know — 

Chairman  Bosknthai..  What  do  you  see 
as  the  problenu.  Doctor? 

Dr.  BsKMaao.  The  problems  In  It,  there  to 
no  coordinating  facilities.  Practically  speak- 
ing, they're  far  removed  from  where  you 
can  reach  them.  That  to.  the  working  people. 
Welfare.  Medicaid,  Medicare — the  complex — 
that  doeant  provide  with  sufficient  re- 
sources to  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  are  family  problems.  There  are  the 
education  problems,  and  all  the  others  on 
top  of  thto,  sociological  and  emotloxud,  and 
everything  else,  and  when  they  get  off  from 
work  and  then  they  have  to  go  to  a  public 
facility  and  alt  down  for  foujr  or  five  or  six 
hours  and  try  to  get  attention,  and  welfare 
gete  an  emergency  problem  and  has  to  teke 
applications  from  these  people,  and  then  re- 
qulraa — I  dont  know  what  they  get  there- 
well.  It  beoomee  then  a  question  of  v^iat 
they  will  do. 

I  can  say  that  la  Harlem  thto  happens, 
and  I  beltove  where  I  work,  where  if  your 
patlente  do  not  come  to  the  hospital,  most 
times  there  to  a  good  reason  for  it  because 
they  do  not  feel  that  when  they  get  there 
they're  going  to  get  any  care,  anyway:  that 
It  to  going  to  be  held  against  them. 

So,  you  have  to  drive  them  there.  It  to 
the  same  thing  as  happened  over  here.  Thto 
to  the  problem.  When  they  get  there,  they 
cant  answer  the  problem  there. 

Congressman  Rosknthal.  When  they  get 
there,  what  kind  of  care  do  they  get? 

Dr.  BaaatAMD.  When  they  get  there,  the 
kind  of  care  they  get — it  depends  on  how  long 
they  have  to  wait,  what  kind  of  facllitiee  the 
hospital  has  and  what  they  receive.  In  many 
Instancee,  thto  happens  to  be  a  bad  impres- 
sion and  that  bad  impression  spreads  and 
they  dont  want  to  be  bothered  with  going 
there. 

Thto,  from  my  viewpoint,  needs  to  be 
changed  and  we  have  to  get  and  put  good 
people  In  the  tu«a  where  they  need  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  faculty  of  some  kind  when 
a  person  to  in  one  room  and  at  the  same 
time  a  person  comes  In  as  a  screening  arm. 

For  example,  I  say  thto  that  many  many 
times,  and  I  have  said  It  in  public  and  I 
Hty  It  again.  A  limited  majority  of  people 
in  a  hoapltal  don't  belong  in  a  hospital. 
They  belong  In  a  combined  facility  that  to 
augniented,  that  to  balanced.  Thto  to  where 
the  problem  to. 

If  you  can  bring  services  to  the  people 
and  make  the  profeeslonato  get  to  the  proc- 
ess and  held  In  the  process,  talking  it  over 
with  the  people,  then  they  both  have,  as 
citizens  of  the  same  community,  a  common 
goal. 

If  the  business  to  up  here  and  the  con- 
sumer to  down  here,  and  they  never  meet, 
then  you  cant  establish  the  problem:,  and 
If  you  cant  brlag  It  to  the  level  down  to 
them,  you  are  never  going  to  cure  It,  espe- 
cially In  the  Queeito  area,  and  in  my  par- 
ticular area,  and  there  are  some  people  in 
the  area  who  have  to  be  forced  to  come  here 
because  of  their  concept  of  training  of  com- 
munity medicine;  getting  doctors  back  to 
taking  care  of  people  rather  than  jtist  see- 
ing them. 

But  the  thing  of  taking  care  of  people 
has  been  loat  somewhere,  and  until  you 
grapple  with  the  problem  you  cannot  do 
what  to  right.  Tou  tn  Washington  and  the 
others  In  the  street  cannot  do  it,  as  you 
have  been  trying  for  long  periods  of  time. 

I  have  seen  thto  work  and  It  can  work. 
It  wui  have  to  work.  But  what  turn  batn 
done  to  not  enough.  I  am  aghast  at  the 
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Ignorance  of  the  delegation  as  to  what  the 
problems  are.  It  to  obvious  that  they  have 
absolutely  ao  Idea  of  what  goes  on  In  a 
community  as  far  as  problems  of  a  hospital. 

If  you  are  going  to  determine  that  a 
hoq>ltal  needs  refurnishing  and  that  hospi- 
tal services  need  to  be  presented  to  the 
people  In  a  big  area,  and  they  start  In 
talking  In  terms  of  figuring  out  as  to  why 
not,  they  have  absolutdy  no  relatlonahlp  to 
human  backgrounds. 

It  to  for  me  to  understand  it  and  for  you 
to  imderstand  It,  and  what  we  are  going 
to  talk  about;  and  I  am  going  to  tell  yon 
what  my  point  to  and  you  are  going  to  tell 
me  what  your  point  to,  and  maybe  in  that 
way  we  will  be  able  to  determine  and  get 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Congressman  Bosknthai..  I  think  the 
solution  of  the  problem  to  that  the  presi- 
dent should  be  listening  to  you.  If  that  to 
true. 

Dr.  BntNAas.  I  am  ooooemed  to  the  point 
of  doing  something,  and  I  am  telllag  you 
that  part  of  the  service  tn  Queens,  and  I  am 
talking  about  Qxieena,  particularly.  It  to  the 
old  peofkla  that  I  am  talking  about.  And  I 
dont  think  you  reaUy  realise  what  the  prob- 
lems are  becaxise  you  havent  heard  tham, 
and  I  dont  mean  I  want  any  part  of  It. 

I  Just  happea  to  be  oae  that  to  concerned 
and  hi4>pen  to  know  on  a  day  to  day  basto, 
living  with  these  people.  I  Just  hope  I  can 
Intelligently  continue  to  do  It  to  the  extent 
that  where  thto  morning,  what  all  thto  we 
are  talking  about,  to  thto  community-based 
organisation. 

We  are  concerned  with  all  kinds  of  i»ob- 
lems  acroes  the  board,  before  us  In  that  area. 
I  am  telking  about  redevelopment.  I  am 
talking  about  health  services.  I  am  talking 
about  everything  else:  health  care,  and  all 
the  same  people  that  are  Ignorant  and  dont 
have  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  from  my  own 
attitude — O.K. 

I  have  had  more  from  these  people,  and  I 
have  been  listening  to  them  and  I  am  going 
to  help  them  better  In  my  own  profession 
than  sitting  In  an  office  somewhere,  and 
they're  coming  to  me. 

Look  at  your  audience.  Tbto  place  should 
be  fiill,  for  example.  There  to  an  Important 
topic  on  thto  morning  in  Queens.  It  should 
be  full.  If  the  ocmmimlcatlon  gap  had  been 
solved  and  I  believe  thto  to  a  problem  that 
hasn't. 

Congressman  Rosznthal.  We  sent  out  05,- 
000  letters.  Do  you  have  a  question.  Dr.  Btf- 
lin? 

Dr.  BxLLiN.  We  know  each  other  very  well. 
We  have  worked  together  tn  the  Queens 
Medical  Society.  Why  dont  you  make  some 
comment  on  some  of  the  activities  that  you 
have  carried  out? 

Dr.  BsBXASD.  The  Queens  Medical  Sodety 
to  at  present  carrying  out  comprehensive 
health  care  In  the  broadest  oonoept.  In- 
volves businessmen,  that  requires  to  be  heard, 
"niat  to,  the  medical  men  dladpllne  tham- 
sdves — examination,  Z-raya.  social  serrtees 
and  what  have  you.  in  totality,  la  that  area 
to  apeak  about. 

We  got  Into  It  again  beoause  of  Uie  fed- 
eral goverameut  and  started  off  with  a  pQci 
program,  and  started  talktag  about  Improv- 
lag  planto,  I  dont  ramamber  the  numbsr, 
for  oompcaheasiva  health  eare.  What  tt  did, 
it  got  aU  of  ua  together,  prnfeaslnnali,  to* 
gst^  with  all  the  commnnlty  peopls  to  put 
thto  oa,  and  fortunately,  we  vara  liar*  be- 
cause of  our  relationship  with  tba  olty 
govemmant  to  halp  us  la  dispwsing,  and 
the  point  to  there  are  a  group  of  patients 
between  tba  ansa  oa  Medicaid  and  the 
others. 

There  to  a  gronp  thara  tbat  hav*  halpad 
ua  by  funding  part  of  oar  ptngram.  Wa  had 
to  do  tt  out  of  our  onva  pooksta.  Wa  had  to  ftt 
aU  klada  of  ways  and  msaas.  and  tltla  to  for 
ma  to  say.  I  rapresent  my  ana.  What  did  I 
doto.k. 
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Olve  us  the  money,  give  us  tbe  plans,  and 
let  us  do  it,  you  see.  Thto  to  what  bs  bsfd 
reference  to — ^thto  to  working.  Wa  put  tn  a 
oenter  and  that  center  to  up  on  Su^hln 
Boulevard  but  that  to  not  enoxigh,  because 
you  begin  to  scratch  the  surtaoe.  Tlui  to 
not  enough.  But  It  hss  taken  care  of  them, 
even  though  they  dont  want  to  have  It. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  Ttiers  to  need 
for  mother  servtoea,  for  five  or  six  mother 
services  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  wa  bava 
been  trying  to  do,  and  that  suggestion  lead- 
ing Into  the  development  of  pualld  facili- 
ties— the  devdopment  of  hoapltato  we  need 
dowa  there,  too. 

I  doat  say  It  Isnt  needed  where  It  to,  but 
Burdy  as  I  am  standing  here,  that  whole 
area.  Southeast  Queens,  there  to  nothing  la 
there.  Tou  know  tliere  are  dtles  leas  popu- 
lated than  that,  wtiere  they  have  S  and  4 
thousand,  and  don't  have  It. 

Tbe  people  down  on  South  Boad  need  an 
ambulanoe.  They  may  call  for  aa  ambu- 
laace.  By  tbe  time  they  may  get  an  ambu- 
lance, and  by  tbe  time  they  get  to  tba  boa- 
pltal — I  work  In  the  emergency  room— 
wtisre  to  thto  what  has  taken  place? 

I  have  often  said  what  would  you  do  If 
all  of  a  sudden  you  get  chest  pains  right  on 
Queens  Boulevard?  What  to  tbe  naareat  phy- 
sician to  you?  Tou  stop  to  think  what  It  to, 
not  realizing  that  you  dont  have  a  physician 
within  reach  of  you  of  where  you  are.  The 
other  thing  to.  what  about  the  person  down 
there? 

AU  of  us  have  to  breathe  the  same  air. 
All  of  us  have  to  live  In  the  same  vldalty. 
All  of  us  have  to  use  the  same  tranq>orte- 
tlon.  It  seems  to  nte  that  the  poorer  person 
isn't  getting  the  health  care,  while  the  rich- 
est person  to  getting  health  care.  They're 
all  living  in  the  same  place. 

In  an  epidemic,  unleae  you  put  a  wall  up 
here  and  put  a  river  In.  It  don't  do  any 
good.  Tet  you  have  the  same  public  facUl- 
tlee  for  all.  and  sooner  or  later  what  affecte 
your  poor  dtlaen  will  affect  you  if  you  live 
in  the  same  area. 

I  say  Uito  to  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking 
about,  that  will  oome  out  if  you  begin  to 
meet  the  people  that  are  having  the  problema. 

Congressman  Koch.  I  am  very  impressed 
with  your  stetemente.  Doctor.  I  speak  of  one 
aspect  of  it  and  that  to  the  last  thing  you 
said;  that  It  to  the  poor  that  are  not  pro- 
vided for. 

My  experience  has  been  In  a  rather  perverse 
way.  The  Important  people  happen  to  be  the 
middle  Income  category. 

Dr.  BsairASB.  I  stand  ccHTScted  oa  that.  It's 
tbe  klad  of  labetweea  group. 

Oongnasman  Koch.  Aad  the  reason 

Dr.  BsniTASB.  Tbto  to  the  group  that  gete 
"X"  dollars.  Thto  to  the  group  I  have  refer- 
ence to,  by  the  way.  I  used  tbe  term  "group" 
Medicaid  group,  and  iMlcw  the  affluent  group. 
That  to  tbat  group  I  am  oonoemed  with. 

OongreasoMa  Koch.  TIm  in-between  group? 

Dr.  Bbutaso.  What  I  am  speaking  of  to  the 
poor — not  poor  poor.  MaytM  I  oould  use  a 
better  word. 

OongresBmaa  Koch.  I  tblak  that  to  the 
message  that  we  have  got  to  get  acroaa. 

Dr.  BauTABo.  Because  the  poorest  and  the 
richest  persons  are  tbe  ones  that  get  tbe 
best  care  here.  Medicaid,  unfortimately,  cant 
go  too  far.  If  tbe  middle  man  cant  afford 
with  tba  high  lasuraaoe  aad  what  have  you — 
I  am  aware  of  all  that.  I  doat  waat  to  take 
aay  mora  time. 

Ooagreaamaa  Koch.  I  waat  to  clarify  thto. 
Ton  said  the  poor.  It  to  the  guy  In  the  middle 
who  to  the  one  who  needs  the  care,  and 
everyone  gete  coverage.  It  to  that  guy  who  to 
wiped  out  with  a  catastrophic  illnass  and 
costs  ha  cant  bear  and  lent  covered  under 
any  health  programs  like  Medicaid,  but  I 
waat  to  go  Into  another  aspect. 

I  agree  wttb  you  tbat  thare  to  ao  substl- 
tots  tor  dlreot  oaatrantatlon  or  ooosultatloa. 
and  betag  there  were  other  people  wbo  an 
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liMQlT«d,  again  I  want  to  bav«  a  Uttle  bit  of 
dincreement  and  tliat  la  this. 

Whan  you  aay  w«  should  be  In  a  poatttOQ. 
yoa  ntaan  you  and  the  people  you  are  work- 
ing for  and  you  Hky  thU  la  the  program  and 
we  will  do  It  now  and  get  the  money.  It  U 
not  as  simple  as  that. 

Dr.  Bbmabo.  I  am  talking  to  you  as  though 
I  was  somebody  who  knows.  I  am  not  talking 
to  you,  generally.  Tou  are  my  Oongreesman 
and  you  get  me  the  money.  If  you  dont  start 


Congressman  KocB.  Tou  are  afaaolutely 
right. 

Dr.  Bbbkab>.  That  la  what  I  understand 
happened. 

Oongreosman  Koch.  That  la  what  we  would 
like  to  pursue  with  you. 

Dr.  Bbkkakd.  And  I  am  not  trying  to — 

Oongreesman  Koch.  I  come  from  Manhat- 
tan. 

I>r.  Bout ABD.  I  say  you  get  him  to  the  point 
where  be  goes  In  and  gets  It.  I  am  going  to 
get  off  a  Uttle  fact.  That  Is  a  fact,  o.k.  I 
tfoot  undentand  why  you  guys  cant  do  It 
In  Queens.  I  am  talking  about  Qneeoa.  Tou 
are  talking  about  all  over. 

Oongresaman  Koch.  I  think  the  Mayor's 
goal  for  this  area  has  been  superb.  The  next 
thing  Is  to  get  him  and  the  people  who  are 
tnteieated  together  to  do  that. 

Dr.  BBuraio.  I  know  you  speak  on  the  fed- 
eral level  and  somebody  out  there  doesn't 
know  from  a  hole  In  the  wall  v^iat  la  going 
on  In  New  Tork  City.  But  the  Idea  is  bril- 
liant, where  to  get  the  money  to  go  to  wort. 
I  know  that  ean  be  translated  Into  loeal  levels 
•nd  we  need  them  here. 

Congressman  Koch.  What  I  hoped  we 
would  be  able  to  do  subsequent  to  today  Is 
get  out  the  people  that  you  are  talking  about 
so  we  can  have  the  kind  of  round  table  dls- 
ousBlan  where  we  can  find  out  what  the 
problems  are  and  work  them  out. 

Dr.  Bbmau.  I  know  what  the  problems,  sir, 
are. 

Congressman  Rossmthal.  Dr.  Bwnaid,  Dr. 
Cloero  has  a  question  or  comment. 

Dr.  CicsBO.  My  understanding — ^you  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — my  undwstandlng 
Is  that  the  Health  Swrloes  Administration  in 
the  New  ToTk  Health  Department  is  trying 
to  establish — my  understanding  Is  that  the 
Health  Servlcea  Admlnlstn^on  of  the  City 
Is  trying  to  establish  In  Queens  some  14  to 
IB  neighborhood  family  care  centers. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  or  the 
people  you  are  talking  about  are  Involved  In 
any  way  In  the  planning  ot  these  family 
centers? 

Dr.  BasNAaD.  I  am  aware  of  It  becaxise  I 
have  worked  with  Dr.  McLaughlin  over  a 
number  of  years  and  I  know  what  her  concept 
Is.  I  agree  with  her  oonoept.  We  have  to 
start  them  one  at  a  time. 

The  one  that  we  are  running  happens  to 
be  for  the  reason  that  I  gave — brought  up 
from  our  own  funds,  o.k.,  but  the  plan — I 
oall  mother  servloe  centers,  and  we  are  In- 
volved In  that.  We  are  the  Orst  proceeding. 
We  will  be  dependent  on  the  budget  cuts 
and  aU  that  up  In  Albany.  That  Is  what  the 
problem  Is.  The  business  of  prl(»ltles  and 
stuff  Ilka  that,  you  know,  fooling  around 
with  the  dollar  signs  and  all  that  malarkey 
that  I  don't  understand,  and  I  realise  then 
we  ean  get  something  done. 

Congressman  Rossmthai..  Thank  you  very 
much.  We  are  joined  on  the  panel  by  Dr. 
Herbert  IteUlch,  Director  of  Professional 
Services  of  the  New  Tork  City  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

My  next  witness  Is  MT.  Walter  RllfMch. 

Mr.  Htumktch.  Congressman  Bosenthal, 
can  you  nnderstand  me?  Is  It  clear.  I  spoke 
tram,  this  platform  two  days  ago  at  the  Orand 
Jurors  Aasoolatlon,  so  I  don't  know  If  It's 
tamed  <m  all  right.  My  subject  Is  completely 
different.  I  Just  speak  for  one  thing,  what 
ttie  people  In  Qoeena,  and  the  subject  which 
la  Queens,  and  as  their  representative  I  was 
ealled  on  to  speak  to  you  members  o(  Queens 
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who  az«  here,  for  tho^  not  coherent  enough 
to  ^>eak  up  for  themselves  at  great  lengtti, 
about  many  of  our  health  insurance  prob- 
lems. 

Now,  I  came  to  this  country  voluntarily  In 
1920  because  I  wanted  to  live  In  dignity  aU 
my  llf»  and  I  worked  ever  since  publicly  for 
those  In  business  and  I  thought  something 
should  be  done  about  cdd  people  because 
alnce  I  was  68  years  of  age,  becaiiae  I  was 
completely  covered  by  all  terms  of  medical 
Insurance. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  66  everything  went 
off.  Z  was  thrown  into  Medicare.  Medicare  Is 
a  wonderful  thing,  but  the  senior  dtlaens 
dldnt  know  about  It.  They  dont  know,  for 
example,  that  the  moment  they  leave  the 
country  they're  out  of  It.  If  they  get  sick 
anywhere  else,  they're  thrown  out. 

The  In^KUtant  thing  Is  that  I  have  to  file 
personal  claims,  you  see.  If  I  may  go  ahead 
with  It,  If  I  would  be  Interested.  It  all  has 
to  do  with  the  carrier  of  our  insurance  In 
this  country.  We  have  to  specify  this  coun- 
try. I  don't  know  why  we  have  It. 

I  have  many  claims  here.  My  first  experi- 
ence In  1069  regarding  reimbursement  for 
doct<H:  fees  was  so  deq>erate  that  I  finally 
had  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  carrier,  as 
aU  my  ttiephone  calls  and  written  lnq\Urles 
remained  unanswered.  In  response  to  my 
wire  I  got  an  answer  directly  tram  the  vice 
president  In  charge  and  within  a  few  days 
the  mess  started  to  get  cleared  up. 

The  wording  of  the  telegram  was:  "Tour 
unbelievable  dilatory  way  of  handling  dalms. 
For  months  I  get  nothing  but  a  case  control 
number  I  Just  wondered  why  you  are  In 
business  and  I  have  called  you  numerous 
times  and  spoken  to  Innumerable  people,  and 
all  these  people  about  stopping  bothering 
the  doctors.  My  health  insxuanoe  problem 
Is  so  and  BO  .  .  ."  The  name  Is  BSartha 
HUton. 

Now,  that  was  two  years  ago.  The  next 
morning  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  a  gentle- 
man In  charge,  a  very  curt  call,  and  the  red 
tl^>e  was  cut  and  In  no  time  I  got  my 
money.  The  money  was  necessary.  I  can 
afford  to  wait  48  days  or  a  month  or  two 
years  for  the  stun  of  $60  or  $100,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  need  that 
money.  They  go  out  to  doctors  and  the 
doctors  do  not  accept  their  assignments.  Tou 
have  to  pay  In  cash,  and  If  the  doctor  feels 
like  raising  the  fee  meanwhile,  welfare  says 
this  Is  not  our  business,  how  much  they  pay 
and  how  much  they  dont. 

My  first  experience  was  In  1969  regarding 
the  relmbvirsements  for  doctor  bills,  ao  finally 
I  sent  a  telegram.  The  same  thing  happened 
In  1970  which  Is  the  current  year. 

I  sent  all  my  bills  on  the  Seth  of  December 
of  last  year.  The  bills  were  $48.  that  Is  aU. 
Stnoe  that  time,  some  run  around  I  got 
from  these  people. 

Not  having  hoard  from  them.  I  called  on 
February  19.  1971  and  was  connected  with 
a  Mrs.>Oilando.  After  90  minutes  search,  she 
came  to  the  phone  stating  that  they  cannot 
locate  our  bills  which  were  sent  In  Decem- 
ber 96,  1970.  They  will  have  to  check  this 
out  and  It  would  take  two  more  weeks  before 
they  would  be  able  to  reply.  Her  questions 
were:  Who  are  the  doctors,  what  are  their 
names,  what  are  their  addresses,  what  were 
the  amounts,  and  i^en  were  the  b^lls  paid 
to  them,  have  you  any  receipts,  eto. 

Number  one,  my  secretary  fixed  that  up. 
I  have  It  here,  now.  Not  having  heard  from 
them  by  March  18th  I  oaUed  again.  A  Mrs. 
Oraff  answered:  "We  cannot  loeato  your 
claim.  Who  are  the  doctors,  what  are  their 
names,  what  are  their  sddrsssee.  what  ware 
the  amounts,  when  were  the  bills  paid  to 
them,  have  you  any  receipts,  what  Is  your 
Social  Security  number,  eto.  Please  look  mto 
your  billfold  and  see  U  the  number  of  your 
Medloare  card  checks  so  that  we  can  dteok 
It  out  again." 

On  April  aist  I  waa  again  asked  to  aobmlt 
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doctor's  bills  and  all  the  other  informatloa. 

On  April  16th  I  sent  them  the  requested 
bills  aad  lnform»tlcn  with  a  long  letter  ad- 
dressed  to  Miss  Nancy  Klapper.  Manager. 

On  April  aand  I  received  another  form  let- 
ter, the  same  Information  requested,  signed 
Dave  Oreen,  Manager,  Subecrlber  Selatlona. 

On  Apill  a4th  I  ^oned  again  and  tried  to 
reach  Mr.  J.  B.  Powers.  I  was  told  be  cannot 
be  contacted.  By  then  my  hlatiu  hernia  was 
not  getting  better,  the  unnecessary  repeti- 
tions Increasing  the  flow  at  my  Mle. 

Congressman  Roskmthai..  What  Is  the 
name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  HniVuacH.  The  name  of  the  com- 
pany— I  tried  to  forget  It.  Group  Health 
Insurance.  I  have  no  grlewice  sgalnst  any- 
body. I  will  tell  you  why.  I  tried  to  reach  the 
president  on  February  a4th.  I  sent  Mni  % 
telegram.  He  answered  my  telegram.  I  was 
told  I  cannot  leave. 

By  then  my  hernia  waa  not  getting  better. 
It  flowed  on  and  on.  All  I  was  looking  for  was 
something  which  I  beUeve  I  am  entitled  ta 
I  dont  know.  I  did  not  want  to  send  another 
telegram  because  the  one  In  1969  coet  me 
over  $12.00  and  It  goee  about  10  cents  a 
word.  I  was  shocked. 

Finally,  cm  April  26tai  I  got  two  teleidione 
messages  from  Mtv.  KIam>er  and  anothar 
gentleman  to  call  Mrs.  Klapper  back.  I  had 
trouble  getting  through  the  different  opera- 
tors who  asked  me  why  I  wanted  to  m>e<tk  to 
Mrs.  Klapper.  She  finally  told  me  my  claims 
will  be  paid.  One  month  later  on  May  a4th  I 
received  my  big  check  for  $32.80  which  was 
the  condensation  of  the  allowed  doctor's 
fees. 

That  was  aU  It  was  boiled  down  to.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  that.  None  of  It  matters 
how  they  boiled  It  down,  where  It  boiled 
down.  Why  a  doctor  charges  me  $80  when  he 
gets  $00  for  It,  that  Is  something  the  medical 
society  has  to  flgrure  out. 

Having  spent  moet  of  my  working  days 
with  another  "small"  Insurance  company — 
Metropolitan  Life — meetly  In  the  health  bus- 
Inees,  the  different  treatment  of  clients  be- 
tween a  regular  Insurance  company  and  our 
carrier,  the  O.  H.  I.,  came  vividly  to  my  mind. 

Medicare  as  such  connected  with  hospital- 
ization claims  works  perfectly,  but  the  har- 
assment of  those  who  try  to  collect  moneys 
paid  for  doctor's  visits.  Is  Just  short  of 
unbearable. 

At  my  age  of  76  I  cannot  undergo  any 
more  of  those  inquisitions  connected  with 
the  collection  of  legitimate  claims  In 
Queens  County.  I  am  seeking  medical  help 
In  other  counties.  For  example,  I  had  a  com- 
plete checkup  of  my  ailment  with  x-rays, 
eto..  In  Oeneaee  Valley  Medical  Care  and 
within  two  weeks  thla  matter  was  settled. 
Their  findings  were  that  I  was  suffering 
from  a  gall  bladder  affliction,  no  doubt  aided 
by  the  aggravations  described  above. 

There  must  be  many  people  who  are  not 
coherent  enough  to  q;>^ak  up  for  them- 
selves. Aftw  all,  senior  citizens  are  getting 
old  and  many  are  helpless,  and  out  of  this 
reason  and  for  this  reason  alone  I  do  think 
that  Representative  Rosenthal's  Congres- 
sional Investigation  should  be  very  welcome 
to  probably  many  thousands  of  sufferers. 

I  Btni  do  not  understand  why  we  fully 
grown-up  people  should  have  as  o\ir  carrier 
an  outfit  that  does  not  seem  to  care  at  all. 

I  may  even  go  a  step  further.  As  Medicare 
does  not  cover  senior  cltlaens  outside  of 
the  United  States,  I  carry  Senior  Blue  Cross 
and  I  am  sure  will  never  have  any  trouble 
should  I  become  hospitalised  abroad.  And 
as  to  the  dooton'  fees  that  I  paid  In  Italy, 
England,  Austria,  etc.,  I  can  very  well  afford 
those  without  coverage. 

Blessed  are  those  who  are  ill  and  live  In 
Manhattan.  Th^  claims  are  taken  care  of 
Immediately  through  the  organisation  of 
the  Blue  Cross. 

Thwe  must  be  a  good  reason  why  onr 
Queens  doctors  do  not  accept  any  aaaign- 
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oients  from  their  patients,  and  I  am  saxe 
that  in  many  cases  It  Is  hard  to  scrape  up 
the  money  needed  In  cash.  I  am  t<Ad  that 
they,  too,  have  to  wait  six  months  for  relm- 
buraement  and  they  have  to  battle  for  it. 
And  I  still  believe  that  there  are  some  among 
them  who  are  not  millionaires. 

Congressman  Rosxnthal.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  think  we  will  pass  on  the  question.  It 
depends  on  what  you  have  to  say  and  I 
think  you  will  have  a  chance  to  have  your 
carrier  oCet  rebuttal. 

Our  next  witness  Is  Mn.  Lily  Goldscheln. 

Mrs.  OoLoecHKOf.  First,  may  I  thank  you, 
Oongreesman  Rosenthal.  I  wish  to  speak 
about  doctors  who  are  more  concerned  about 
their  bills  than  they  are  virlth  the  condition 
of  their  patient. 

My  mother  was  admitted  to  the  ho^ltal 
with  a  very  serious  Illness,  and  the  doctor 
called  me  and  said  the  hospital  was  too 
large.  Tes,  the  hospital  was  too  large,  for  the 
reason  that  It  could  not  give  the  considera- 
tion for  the  patients  who  are  treated  there. 

There  may  also  be  a  question  of  politics 
there.  In  cases  of  terminal  cancer  where  they 
go  Into  a  room  in  a  great  big  hospital  they 
are  ofton  neglected.  My  mother  did  not  get 
this  but  her  care  waa  no  different  than  if 
she  would  go  Into  practical  surgery,  but  they 
need  the  concern  of  the  doctors.  We  do  not 
get  that  kind  of  attention  In  the  hospitals. 

The  hoq>ltals  are  so  large  and  they  are 
getting  larger — ^In  fact,  this  hospital  Is  now 
In  the  process  of  constructing  another  enor- 
mously big  building  and  their  main  aim  is 
filling  those  beds,  not  taking  care  of 
patlentG. 

Now,  that  Is  my  complaint  about  the  hos- 
pital care.  I  know  my  family  was  in  the  same 
hospital  in  a  smaller  division  and  the  care 
was  much  different  than  the  care  in  these 
enormovisly  high-rise  hospitals. 

Now,  coming  to  another  point  concerning 
Medicare.  Why  Is  it  that  the  doctors  do  get 
80  percent  of  their  fee,  because  we  do  not  get 
it  back  from  Medicare,  and  we  think  we  have 
a  very  good  record — that  record  of  the  de- 
partment was  excellent. 

However,  In  my  mother's  case  where  she 
had  to  pay  $226,  she  received  only  $80.  I 
dldnt  write  to  you  because  I  dldnt  want  to 
disturb  Congressman  Rosenthal.  He  has  a  lot 
more  serious  proUems  to  contend  with  than 
a  case  like  this,  and  I  think  people  should, 
if  they  are  able  to  write,  as  I  am  doing,  to 
get  that  satisfaction. 

I  have  been  getting  returns  in  dribbles. 
$80,  another  $50,  and  I  finally  got  up  to  a 
$100  return  for  the  $225.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
finished  with  thla  because  I  think — It  waa  ex- 
plained in  the  medical  care  booklet  that  you 
are  to  receive  80  percent  of  the  fair  return. 

$80  on  $228  I  don't  believe  or  $100  Is  not 
even  50  percent  of  the  bill,  and  you  get  the 
run-around  with  the  Medicare,  too.  If  you 
have  a  doctor  who  la  not  with  them,  then  you 
must  pay  that  bill. 

What  does  happen  if  you  cannot  pay?  The 
dignity,  as  that  gentleman  said,  as  you  get 
older  Is  as  Important  as  the  dignity  of  the 
middle-aged  and  yoting.  Everybody  is  entitled 
to  it  by  law. 

Let's  uphold  the  law  and  see  that  the  loop- 
holes are  cloeed.  Why  should  the  anesthe- 
siologist not  be  licensed  with  the  Medicare 
division?  Why  cant  the  law  at  some  change 
In  the  law  do  something  about  this? 

Congressman  Rosxwthal.  Maybe  In  the 
course  of  dialogue — ^we  are  trying  to  answer 
questions  for  the  moment  because  somebody 
may  want  to  testify.  I  hope  someone  will  be 
able  to  give  you  the  answer. 

My  next  witness  is  Robert  Roeengarten, 
who  is  the  director  of  the  HIP,  Medical 
Center  and  after  him  will  be  Dr.  Murray 
Elder. 

If  there  Is  anyone  Vho  feels  that  they  can 
respond  to  a  question  that  was  raised  by  a 
previous  witness,  please  feel  free  to  do  so. 
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Dr.  RoBKST  RosKiraAKTKM.  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  Congressman  Koch,  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  friends  assembled  to  In^rove 
hecUth  care  in  Queens  if  it  is  possible. 

I  am  Dr.  Robert  Roeengarten.  Medical  Di- 
rector. Jamaica  Medical  Group,  and  also 
Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  New  Tork 
City  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Tbib  questions  in  Queens  concerning  the 
health  system  are  unique  with  the  avail- 
ability of  medical  facilities  and  quality  con- 
trol and  cost  of  service.  The  government 
should  concern  Itself  with  the  method  of 
fostering  (1)  the  coordination  and  better 
utilisation  of  existing  health  resources  and 
(2)  the  rapid  development  of  large,  multi- 
speclalitiee,  comprehensive  care  and  medical 
groups  serving  geographical  areas. 

The  groups  will  be  hospital  afllllated  of 
quality  control  and  be  renumerated  by  a 
prepayment  capitalization  system.  Leglsla- 
tioil  provided  fcH-  the  acceeslbllity  of  low 
cost  loans  to  develop  the  necessary  facilities 
and  tax  shelters  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion in  such  groups  is  a  amall  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Improve  delivery  of  health  care  services, 
however,  cannot  be  readily  legislated.  The 
Impetus  for  Improvement  must  come  from 
within  the  medical  profession,  vrlth  govern- 
ment cooperation. 

Status  quo  attitudes  of  sole  practitioners 
and  medical  societies  which  serve  as  barriers 
to  change  In  the  healUi  care  delivery  system 
must  be  changed.  The  medical  profession 
must  no  longer  pay  lip  service  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  a  better  health  care 
delivery  system  with  reasonable  cost,  or  to 
face  the  proepect  of  having  a  system  Imposed 
upon  us. 

I  represent  the  segment  of  the  Queens 
health  profeeslonala  who  have  over  twenty 
years  experience  as  pioneers  in  expanding 
the  frontiers  of  medical  care  delivery  system. 

The  Jamaica  Medical  Group  and  its  asso- 
ciates, the  Queens  Boulevard  and  QueenSboro 
Medical  Group,  are  currently  rendering  com- 
prehensive medical  care  to  120,000  persons 
on  a  prepaid  capitalization  basis. 

These  groups  will  soon  merge  into  one 
professional  corporation  of  100  physicians, 
have  seven  medical  facilities  located  through- 
out the  boroxigh. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  Tork  the  group  preven- 
tive, consultation  and  treatment  services  are 
expanding  by  our  excellent  LaOuardia  Hos- 
pital in  Forest  Hills,  a  super-^>eclalty  con- 
sultation service,  a  borough-wide  emergency 
service  center  which  functions  whenever  the 
group  facilities  are  dosed. 

The  Queens  National  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  and  multi-basic  testing  service  to  pro- 
vide baseline  data  on  our  patlento. 

Attendant  health  personnel  are  part  of  our 
complex,  including  nurses,  medical  asslst- 
anta,  health  education  workers,  nutrlttonlste, 
physiotherapists,  optometrists  and  podia- 
trists are  optimately  utilised  In  our  praetlee. 

The  groupe  are  run  by  full  time  medical 
director  and  professional  administrator;  self- 
discipline  provided  by  an  executive  board. 
Medical  provision  by  qualified  full-time  spe- 
cialties department  chiefs  and  preview  and 
practical  guidelines  practiced  by  medical 
society  committees. 

The  subscriber  Input  Is  assured  by  active 
subscriber  committee  which  meets,  regularly. 
Despite  antagonistic  erltlelsm,  the  consumer 
is  assured  of  the  best  available  plan  provided 
for  quality  services  without  dalm  form  M  a 
reasonable  price.  T%ank  you. 

Congressman  Rossntkal.  Tliank  you  very 
much.  Dr.  Roeengarten.  Dr.  Cicero. 

Dr.  CicxBo.  Doctor,  are  you  familiar  with 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  State  LsglSIa- 
t\ire? 

Dr.  RosxNOASTSi*.  Tes,  I  am. 

Dr.  Cscsao.  As  to  a  corporation? 

Dr.  RosENOABTKN.  Tes,  I  am.  There  are  stm 
shortcomings  and  drawbacks  that  have  to  bs 
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refined.  One  Is  a  mistake  that  state  legis- 
lators make,  is  that,  basically,  physicians  do 
not  need  loans  or  monies  In  order  to  devdop 
facilities. 

This  money  Is  available  to  an  Interested 
group  of  physicians  and  the  difference  In 
loan  costs  helps  but  Is  not  a  major  factor. 
This  type  of  legislation  will  help  hoqpltals. 
however,  who  are  interested  in  expanding 
the  out-patient  services  if  they  can  dllfer- 
entlaUy  diffuse  the  out-patient  services  from 
In-patlent  and  run  the  out-patient  to  a  cod- 
ing system  separate  from  the  hospitals. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  you  cannot  legislate  this  type  of  thing. 
This  must  come  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion, recognizing  their  need  for  comprehen- 
sive care  prepaid  group. 

Dr.  Cicxao.  No  loans  have  been  mads  In 
that  bUl. 

Dr.  RosKKGABTKN.  That's  correct.  We  are 
utilizing  this  in  our  LaGuardla  Hospital  sys- 
tem. However,  for  our  patient  system  we  do 
not  need  this  money. 

Congressman  Rosemtral.  Tou're  probably 
the  only  person  today  who  tolls  us  you  dont 
need  the  money. 

Dr.  RosENGAKTKN.  We  need  money  for  other 
things  but  not  particularly  for  thoee  fadll- 
Ues. 

Congressman  Rosemthal.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Dr.  Murray  Elkin. 

Dr.  Elxik.  Congressman  Rosenthal.  Con- 
gressman Koch,  distinguished  panel,  I  am 
vice-president  of  the  Medical  Sodety  but 
president-dect  for  the  coming  year  this  July 
1st,  but  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  not 
as  an  officer  of  the  Society. 

I,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  api>ear  before  you  and  I  was  par- 
ticularly happy  to  hear  Congressman  Rosen- 
thal say  that  he  wanted  to  hear  from  the 
people.  I  think  that  la  the  area  that  has 
been  most  neglected  over  the  last  16  or  20 
years. 

I  have  read  your  opening  statement  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  everything  In  It. 
However,  I  think  I  should  point  out  there 
Is  certain  explanations  that  are  not  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  statement. 

For  example,  it  says  we  ran  18th  among 
Industrialized  nations  in  infant  mortaUty, 
that  It  Is  correct.  However,  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  determining  infant  mortality. 
In  this  country  when  an  Infant  dies  within 
24  hours  or  directly  after  birth  that  Is  called 
Infant  mortality. 

But  In  a  continental  country.  Infant  mor- 
tality Is  right  there,  what  we  call  Infant 
mortality  what  happens  after  that  infant  Is 
bom.  So  although  statlstlca  may  seem  to  be 
favoring  the  contlnsntal  countries,  they 
really  are  not  because  we  Include  in  our 
Infant  mortality  cases  that  they  do  not. 

Congressman  RossirrHAL.  Those  figures 
came  from  HEW. 

Dr.  EuoN.  HEW  Is  always  mistaken  be- 
cause HEW  like  any  other  organlzaUon  takes 
statistics  that  someone  dse  takes  and  Just 
diffuses  them. 

Congressman  Koch.  What  Is  correct? 
Where  should  we  draw  the  line? 

Dr.  Buam.  I  am  sorry.  I  cant  give  yoa 
the  correct  statistics  but  I  would  like  to 
point  that  out.  Secondly,  It  says  we  are 
eleventh  in  the  life  eqieotancy  for  men  and 
women — and  18th  for  men. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  there  are  cer- 
tain things  in  our  way  of  life  that  contribute 
to  life  expectancy.  For  example,  cancer  of 
the  lungs  Is  now  the  most  common  canoer 
known.  It  Is  imequivocal  that  the  major 
cause  ot  cancer  al  the  lunga  Is  smoking 
dgarettes. 

Now,  you  can't  blams  a  high  Inddencs  at 
cancer  of  the  lungs  which  oontrlbutee  to  the 
mortality  rate  In  this  country  on  the  med- 
ical professltm  or  lack  of  medical  care.  XT 
you  get  people  to  stop  smoking,  then  you 
could  lower  the  mortality  of  men  and  women 
and.    IncldentaUy,    the    mortality    rate    In 
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women  U  rlaUig  very  nplOlj  due  to  the 
fhet  that  thej  are  cmoklBg  more  tlum  tliey 
need  to. 

OoogTweinen  Koch.  Let's  vtop  you  there. 
Onoe  when  I  me  In  the  City  OouocU  I  ma 
very  coocemed  about  the  fact  that  the  hoa- 
pltalt  were  aeUlng  the  clgarettea  In  the 
hQ^>ltals  themaelvea.  I  think  that  has  been 
flanged  very  recently. 

ICy  question  U.  Isnt  there  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profeealon  to 
come  forward  with  constructive  propoaals? 
For  example,  you  say  that  you  should  not 
be  held  rasponclble  for  lung  cancer  because 
pec^e  smoke.  Are  you  not  be  held  respon- 
sible If  you  sell  cigarettes  in  the  hospital 
In  which  you  have  the  word  to  say  whether 
or  iM>t  cigarettes  should  be  sold? 

What  I  am  saying,  and  with  due  respect 
to  your  presentatloas.  I  think  you  are  de- 
fensive on  these  quesUons.  I  think  It  U 
Important  that  If  the  sUtlst'.cs  show  that 
we  are  18th  or  17th  In  terrcB  of  longevity: 
that  they  are  11th  In  terms  of  infant  mor- 
taUty,  not  to  say  they're  using  dUTerent 
tables  and  not  be  able  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion as  to  where  w«  should  be  in  terms  of 
your  figures. 

Theee  are  very  defensive  kinds  of  pres- 
enUtlon.  I  would  say  we  ought  to  be  number 
one  In  no  infant  mortality. 

Dr.  EuuNS.  I  agree  with  you.  Congress- 
man. However,  I  started  by  saying  I  was 
trying  to  explain  some  of  theee  statutlcs 
and  make  them  more  realistic  and  I  agree 
that  smoking  in  hospitals  sbotild  be  stopped 
and  that  cigarettes  should  not  be  sold. 

In  fact.  In  my  hospital  we  did  Institute— I 
did  Institute  a  resolution  In  our  medical 
board  and  there  are  no  cigarettes  sold  In 
this  hospital. 

I  am  very  strongly  against  smoking  and 
I  dont  think  there  Is  any  question  against 
fhem.  Also,  twice  as  many  blacks  die  as 
whites.  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  the  entire 
subject  of  the  poor  and  It  Is  the  Increased 
mortaUty  rate  I  think  and  I  do  not  believe, 
honestly.  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
profession  does  not  provide  the  poor  with 
care,  but  I  do  believe  that  undistributed 
people  who  live  In  substandard  housing, 
where  they  dont  have  the  proper  clothing 
and  who  dont  have  the  pr(q>er  food  and  who 
dont  avail  themselves  frequently  of  the  prop- 
er medical  attention — that  Is  some  of  the 
reasons  why  there  U  a  great  deal  greater 
mortality  of  black  than  white. 

I  would  lust  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
other  things.  There  is  no  reasonable  reason 
why  a  person  should  get  better  medical  care 
because  be  lives  In  a  better  neighborhood, 
has  a  better  Job — has  a  better  Job  or  the 
right  sort  of  skin — there  U  no  question  about 
that. 

However.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In 
the  Covmty  of  Brookyin  In  the  last  few 
years,  even  now  In  the  County  of  Queens, 
there  are  fewer  physicians  practicing  than 
there  were  3,  4  or  S  years  ago,  and  the  reason 
Is  this,  very  obvloxisly. 

Firstly.  It  U  dangerous  to  practice  In  these 
areas.  Doctors  have  been  murdered,  have 
been  mugged,  have  been  stabbed;  they're 
constantly  threatened. 

In  this  Ooanty  of  Queens,  in  certaai 
»»as— Jamaica.  South  Osone  Park  and 
others,  doctors  do  not  ksep  their  doors  open 
for  pAtlents.  Iliey^  looked.  Some  doctors 
have  sseurlty  people  opening  the  doon  to 
allow  people  in  that  they  know,  and  none 
«Jh««^eo  how  oaa  you  sqMot  a  person  or  a 
OongrfHiiiiii  to  Uva  in  an  area  where  his 
phyHeal  weU-betng  Is  going  to  be  so  threat- 
ened, that  he  cannot  possibly  bring  up  his 
fUBUy  there  or  praotloe  there. 

X  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  you  that  that 
wsa  the  reason  that  pbyslolans  do  not  go  to 
tlMBa  areas.  They  cant  possibly  stay  there 
beeanse  thefts  either  muct«4  or  killed,  and 
If  they  ever  try  to  make  a  house  call,  that 
will  end  In  pbysieal  damage. 
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_       .  n>ey  dont  even 

make  house  oalls  around  Forest  Hills.  (Ad- 
pUuse) 

Or.  Suoifs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
and  I  am  ^ad  It's  teought  oat.  I  wUl  teU 
you  why  beoaon  Z  was  gotng  to  mmtlon 
that  the  reason  that  doetors  are  not  making 
house  oalls  Is  not  beoaoae  doetors  are  no 
more  dedicated  now  than  they  were,  but  I. 
who  am  a  general  praotlUoner,  and  have  been 
a  general  practitioner  since  1933  make  house 


However,  my  age  group  of  general  prac- 
titioners Is  dying  out.  It  has  been  shown  that 
npre  than  80  peroent  of  doctors  In  family 
praottoe  are  over  the  age  of  80  and  Z  would 
dare  say  that  practically  66  or  70  psreent  are 
over  the  age  of  60. 

Of  all  the  medical  graduates  In  thta  coun- 
try. 8.600  per  year  iHm  graduate,  about  2  to 
8  peroent  go  Into  general  praotloe.  In  other 
words.  If  you  had  even  8  peroent  going  In^ 
family  practise  who  would  treat  people  on  a 
local,  basic  community  levM,  you  would  have 
160  to  300  or  860  graduates  a  year.  That 
divided  Into  60  states  would  give  you  u>- 
proxUoately  3  or  4  per  state. 

Now.  certainly,  that  U  hardly  enough  to 
replace  the  doctors  who  are  dying  out,  who 
are  retiring  because  of  age  or  because  at  In- 
firmity, and  that  is  the  problem:  not  the 
fact  that  doctors  don't  want  to  make  house 
calls,  because  our  age  group  who  imm  been 
In  practise  80  or  86  or  40  years  and  who  can- 
not physically  work  84  boors  a  daj.  have  no 
replacements. 

It  would  be  like  having  a  battalion  in  the 
Army  go  into  battle  and  suffer  80  percent 
mcvtaUty  rate,  and  no  replacements  and 
that  is  the  problem  tn  this  country,  and 
I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Congteas- 
man.  because  that  Is  the  answer  and  we  who 
are  stlU  trying  to  uphold  the  duties  of  the 
family  practitioner  are  being  blamed  for  not 
being  avaUable  84  boon  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  866  days  a  year,  when  we  can  no  longer 
do  It.  * 

Congressman  BoasirrHAL.  I  think  the 
point  that  Congressman  Koch  made,  I  think 
Is  that  no  one  really  should  be  defensive. 
We  all  know  there  are  changee  in  the  system, 
changes  In  needs,  changes  In  the  times. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  holding  this 
hearing,  and  this  oommlttee  is  going  to  hold 
hearings— It  may  weU  be  that  reforma- 
tion at  the  major  deUvary  system  is  needed. 
I  know  there  have  been  a  reduotlon  in  the 
number  of  general  practltlonsrs.  I  think 
you  probably  o»srflsw  this  thing.  We 
cant  reaUy  say  beoause  house  oalls  arent 
going  to  be  made  because  of  one  set  of  tacts. 
Most  of  us  know  they're  not  being  made  In 
other  areas.  BaslcaUy,  an  understandable 
medical — 

Dr.  Elkims.  That  is  true.  However.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  as  in  every  neighborhood. 
parUcularly  Manhattan,  there  are  practi- 
cally no  general  practitioners  coming  out  to 
practice  and  there  have  been  none  in  the 
last  16  or  20  years. 

Congressman  Kocr.  Doctor.  I  want  to 
^>eak  on  the  question  of  the  differential 
between  mortaUty  rate  for  blacks  vis  a  vis 
wbltee,  and  also  on  the  longevity  rate  be- 
tween them.  too.  Tou  pointed  out,  quite 
properly,  that  some  of  the  aspects  have  to 
do  with  this;  that  we  have  problems  In  hous- 
ing, and  we  have  In  the  areas,  as  you  pointed 
out,  people  without  clothing — ^the  simple 
maintenance. 

But  you  make  one  other  comment  that 
they  dont  avaU  themativee  of  the  services 
which  you  say  are  avallahle. 

We  had  a  doctor  here  who  testtfled  earlier 
who  comes  f»om  South  Jamaica,  black — ww« 
you  here? 
Dr.  KuoMB.  I  was  hsre. 
Congressman  Kocr.  And  hs  makes  a  point; 
one.  that  the  people  dont  know  where  the 
services  are.  (2)  That  services  that  are  pro- 
vided are  provided  In  such  a  way  that  people 


who  come  from  a  constituency  feel  rejected 
when  they  oome  In.  He  mentioned  the  een- 
eial  hoq>ltal. 

Is  thare  any  validity  to  his  presenuuoa 
which  is  that  the  services  that  are  provided 
are  not  adequate  and  also  because  a  rebuff 
is  made?  Is  there  anything  to  that  state> 
ment? 

Dr.  KuuMS.  I  agree  with  what  he  said, 
wholeheartedly.  I  do  agree  with  what  be 
said  but  what  I  am  asking  is  no  different 
than  what  he  said. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  past  two 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Medical  Society 
I  have  been  Bditor  of  the  BuUetin  and  It 
has  been  my  duty  and  prlvUege  to  write 
an  editorial  each  month. 

Many  of  them  are  economic  subjects.  Tha 
first  one  in  July  of  l»69  was  entitled.  "Medic- 
aid and  Simple  Arithmetic."  At  that  time 
I  showed  that  In  the  present  Medicaid  sys- 
tem the  quaUty  of  care  certainly  has  not 
been  demonstrated;  that  legislation  had  been 
passed  by  people  who  had  no  first  i<«i><| 
knowledge  of  community  medicine  as  prac- 
tised on  the  local  level  In  the  doot<»^  oOes. 
If  a  leglaUtor,  or  If  he  Is  a  physician 
with  an  MJ3.  title,  but  is  in  public  health. 
Is  that  man  not  practising  with  people  and 
does  not  know  the  problems  of  the  practising 
physician  and  patient. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  then  and  I  wlU  point 
out  again,  that  Medicaid  pays  a  hospital 
anywhere  from  $26  to  630  to  »50  and  even 
•66  per  patient  visit  every  time  that  patient 
goes  to  a  clinic  In  the  hospital. 

866  in  some  cases  and  frequently  $30  to 
•60,  and  that  same  service  which  could  be 
rendered  In  the  physician's  office,  if  he  would 
aoo^t  Medicaid  would  be  $4.80.  minus  20 
percent  now,  which  the  poor  indigent  would 
have  to  pay  a  doctor  about  96  cents  Instead 
of  860  to  866  per  visit. 

Now.  a  great  preponderance  of  people— I 
can  8\q>plement  this. 

Congressman  Kocr.  I  dont  understand 
this.  If  a  patient  comes  to  a  clinic  the  charge 
to  Medicaid  is  860  to  $66  as  opposed  to 
where  he  comes  to  the  office  of  the  private 
physician  where  the  charge  would  be  86? 
Dr.  KLKiifs.  Exactly,  and  In  many  rasoo 
Dr.  BKixnr.  I  would  like  to  bring  some- 
thing Important  out.  I  was  formerly  Director 
of  the  Medicaid  program  In  New  York  aty 
and  former  First  Deputy  Conmilssloner.  and 
one  of  the  more  paten*,  concerns  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  field  of  economics  as  Dr. 
Sohloasman  has  stated.  880  to  866  rathw— 
is  rather  eeoteric.  The  average  is  886  a  day 
In  New  York  City. 

Anybody  going  in  an  out-paUent  dq>art- 
ment  in  a  New  York  City  voluntary  hospi- 
tal, on  an  average,  we  have  to  pay  886  for 
that  office  visit  to  the  out-patient  department 
of  a  hospital  in  New  York  City. 

If  that  same  patient  were  to  go  for  that 
service  into  the  doctor's  ofllce,  we  would 
have  to  pay  somewhere,  84  or  83,  depending 
upon  the  treatment. 

Now,  what  has  happened,  as  a  result  ot 
some  peculiar  social  problems  is  that  the 
physicians  in  New  York  City  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  Medicaid  program  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  reason  they  have  been 
driven  out  is  because  of  the  rather  abeurd 
fees  that  they  are  permitted  to  charge,  the 
Medicaid  fees  as  distinguished  from  Medi- 
care. 

Medicare  they're  being  paid  mcwe  or  less 
what  is  the  prevailing  rate.  What  I  am 
suggesting  Is  this;  most  Important  Is  the 
prevailing  fee  concept.  I  think  that  modifi- 
cations are  necessary  and  what  we  caU  pre- 
vailing fees,  because  some  prevaUlng  fees 
verent  so  prevailing  untU  Medicare  started. 
That  Is  another  reason. 

What  1  am  saying,  you  have  two  programs 
right  now,  two  f  ederaUy  supported  programs. 
There  Is  the  Medicare  uid  Medicaid  program. 

Because  the  Medicare  fee  s6hedtde  is  so 
much  better  than  the  Medicaid  fee  schedule. 
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«  physician  wUl  take  more.  Why  should  he 
■sttle  for  88.30,  why  should  he  see  a  Medi- 
caid patient  instead?  Why  should  he  see 
«lther  one  if  he  could  see  a  patient  who  Is 
not  supported  by  a  federally  supported 
■odallaed  program? 

What  has  this  demonstrated;  why  the 
physicians  have  left  this  program.  So  we 
are  now  In  New  York  City  with  about  8  per- 
cent of  what  Is  regarded  as  hard  core  phy- 
sicians who  send  their  bills. 

If  they  dldnt  get  these  fees,  they  could 
not  give  appropriate  care  under  that  kind 
of  fee  cases.  What  hi4>pens?  The  patient 
cannot  go  to  the  private  offloe  any  longer, 
the  same  medicaid  olBoe,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  and  is  obliged  to  go  to 
the  hoq>ital,  to  the  out-patient  department, 
whereupon  the  City,  State  and  Federal  Oov- 
emment  kick  in  their  26  percent  and  their 
percentage  of  the  medicaid  doUar  and  are 
paying  836  for  that  visit. 

Congressman  RoaufTHAL.  We  don't  want 
to  get  too  many  Interruptions,  but  some- 
body asked  a  specific  question. 

Dr.  FanucH.  I  would  like  to  clarify  it.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  rate  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  out-patient  costs  and  the  private 
doctor  oosta.  In  a  city  hospital  the  average 
ooeU  I  believe  are  $32  per  day. 

Let  me  e^laln  that.  You  are  getting  dif- 
ferent things  with  the  hospital  costs  and 
a  visit  to  the  doctor's  office.  The  hospital  costs 
in  many  cases  is  a  built-in  cost,  which  would 
be  added  on  an  a  la  carte  basis.  If  you  went 
to  the  doctOT's  ofllce. 

The  hospital's  out-patient  visit  is  an  aver- 
age based  on  the  complex  care  given  to  very 
complicated  vlslta  as  well  as  the  simple  care 
given  to  a  scratch,  but  It  Is  the  aggregate. 

It  Includes  all  laboratory  testa  which  can 
be  very  expensive  U  added  by  a  private  doctor. 
It  Includes  a  cardiogram.  It  may  include 
physiotherapy.  It  Includee  x-rays,  barium 
enema,  and  so  forth,  which  you  know  what 
those  cost  If  you  go  to  a  private  radiologist 
and  pay  for  that.  It  includee  medications 
which  are  preecrlbed.  Also,  there  is  a  big 
training  program.  The  hospital  trains  aides, 
physicians,  house  staff  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  ELxms.  I  wovdd  like  to  say  In  response 
to  that,  that  although  that  may  be  so;  on 
the  other  band,  our  hospitals  which  are  not 
always  Judlcloualy  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  each  individual  patient  but  Interested  In 
the  financial  returns  they  get  for  their  Insti- 
tution, takes  every  type  of  personnel  they 
wish  and  asks  upon  a  cost  basis,  which  they 
are  going  to  charge  Medicaid,  and.  therefore, 
the  various  types  of  government  pay  for  the 
services  thsy  render,  and  I  who  see  the  cUnlcs 
and  am  In  the  clinics  know  that  most  of  the 
people  who  go  there  do  not  go  for  complete 
workups,  but  a  great  amount  of  the  people 
are  a  number  of  people  who  sit  on  the 
benches,  who  oome  in  with  their  bottles  of 
medldne  and  all  they  want  U  a  refill,  and 
they  call  for  that  each  month  and  at  835  to 
•66  at  the  hoQ>ltal  center,  U  you  please,  per 
visit  for  a  bottle.  In  my  opinion,  la  one  of  the 
moet  violent  reaaons  for  the  financial  re- 
pletion of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  go  Just  a  Uttle  bit  further. 

Dr.  Bsujir.  I  would  have  to  make  a  com- 
ment at  this  point  on  behalf  of  the  City.  Dr. 
Schlossman  is  correct.  I  am  comparing  ^ples 
and  oranges,  but  not  i4>ples  or  oranges.  I 
am  not  comparing  the  vegetables  with  fruit. 

We  are  talking  about  the  same  q>ecies  of 
the  thing,  and  I  think  anybody  who  hss  had 
experience  in  our  department  knows  ftiU 
weU.  and  I  have  to  agree— I  find  myself  ciirl- 
ously  agreeing  with  the  representative  or  or- 
ganised medldne  this  morning,  which  Is  not 
unusual  at  aU. 

We  generaUy  have  ths  greatest  rtiatlon- 
Bhlp  in  a  number  of  areas,  but  they're  abeo- 
lutely  ooRCCt  this  morning.  The  situation  is 
this,  and  ths  average  patient  who  comes  in 
the  hoq>ltal  is  not  getting  an  KKQ,  does  not 
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get  66  laboratory  tests,  does  not  get  a  proc- 
toscopy. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are 
charged  to  that  visit.  Now.  I  find  this  very 
difficult  to  understand  and  Justify — a  train- 
ing pragzmm.  There  Is  a  health  care  program. 
I  think  training  should  be  subsldleed,  but  I 
dont  think  it  should  be  smuggled  into  the 
actual  cost  per  visit  and  I  resent  that  the 
City  has  to  pay  26  percent  on  a  medicaid 
visit  for  an  experimental  nursing  program. 
I  Just  feel  this  Is  pure  camouflage.  I  think, 
secondly,  that  there  Is  a  lot  of  insufficiency 
In  these  Institutions,  and  when  you  work  In 
the  Health  Department,  and  I  have  In  the 
last  eight  months  looked  Into  voluntary 
hospitals  and  I  know  what  Is  happening  in 
vcduntary  hospitals,  and  upon  some  of  the 
reasons — I  think,  having  some  educational 
background — however,  I  think  we  cannot  Jus- 
tify some  of  these  costs,  and  I  think  if  we 
tnily  want  to  save  money  in  this  program 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  put  some  of  the 
moneyed  people  out  of  the  New  York  City 
Medicaid  program,  and  put  them  back  into 
these  programs  and  save  that  money. 

However,  It  should  be  done  in  the  offices 
rather  than  private  vlslta.  Figure  it  out. 
mathematically.  If  it  is  86  instead  of  836, 
you  get  7  vlslta  instead  of  one. 

Dr.  EI.KIIIS.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  visit  does  not  Include  the  fee  that  Is 
paid  to  the  physician  for  attending  the  clinic 
which  ranges  from  816  to  perhaps  830  per 
physician,  so  the  astronomical  figures  I  me- 
Uoned  are  figures  that  not  a  legislator  in 
Washington  sees,  but  only  the  doctor  work- 
ing in  the  climc. 

That  is  why  I  applaud  this  type  of  In- 
vestigation because  you  can't  know  this  by 
sitting  In  an  ofllce  In  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  addition,  that 
It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  children  In 
schools  who  have  to  be  sent  for  routine 
examination  and  have  Medicaid,  when  that 
examination  is  done  in  the  school  by  the 
school  physician  it  oosta  83.60. 

However,  thousands  of  tbsse  children  have 
been  bussed  to  hospital  clinics  and  the  cost 
of  that  clinic  visit  for  the  routine  physical 
examination  of  a  school  child  was  ^6.67. 
In  November  of  1970,  I  wrote  a  second 
editorial  entitled,  "Doeant  Anyone  ever 
Listen  Out  There?"  and  I  repeated  ezacUy 
the  things  that  I  mentioned,  today.  I  sent 
both  editorials  to  four  City  CouncUmen.  I 
dldnt  even  get  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowl- 
edgment or  a  r^ly.  Tbsse  were  published  in 
the  Queens  Medical  Society  Bulletins.  They're 
common  property.  They  have  been  seen  by 
newn>apers  In  New  York.  No  one  has  com- 
mented upon  the  tremendous  waste. 

In  October  of  1870  I  wrote  an  editorial  en- 
UUed,  "The  National  Health  CrlsU."  and  I 
am  going  to  repeat  what  I  said  before.  Dr. 
Richards  has  been  slandered  apd  blamed 
because  of  the  unavallablUty  to  cover  24 
hours. 

I  told  you  the  reasons  why  and  I  Implore 
the  legislators  to  try  to  encourage  as  many 
physicians  to  go  Into  private  practice  as  they 
can,  becatise  not  only  on  the  county  level 
or  in  the  neighborhood  level,  but  thoee  who 
are  deploring  the  lack  of  physicians  in  the 
small  towns.  There  are  no  replacementa  for 
doctors  who  are  djrlng. 

Congressman  Roskmthai..  We  cant  do 
anything  to  encourage  physicians  to  go  Into 
family  practice  other  than  make  the  change 
In  medical  school  training  of  these  federal 
government  subsidies  for  the  tuition  of  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  five  year  term  as  a  family  practitioner 
In  various  types  of  neighborhoods. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  aU  types  of 
people  we  take  into  medical  schools,  and  sub- 
sidies thoss  people  who  are  willing  to  render 
services  in  community  medicine. 
VoicB.  It  has  been  done  with  teaobets. 
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Dr.  Elkims.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  Con- 
gressman, that  right  now  I  think  lees  than 
50  percent  of  medical  school  graduates  actu- 
ally treat  patlenta  In  oooununltles  or  neigh- 
borhoods, but  they  go  Into  either  a  doeed 
type  of  research — research  type  of  practice 
or  hospital  practice,  so  no  matter  how  many 
you  graduate,  if  you  encotirage  twice  as  many 
medical  schools  and  twice  as  many  gradu- 
ates, you  BtlU  wlU  not  have  enough  physi- 
cians, primary  physicians  who  are  willing  to 
see  people. 

Congressman  BoeoERTRAL.  Ilie  only  point 
I  want  to  make — we  will  have  to  obtain  some 
kind  of  commitment  from  them  in  ret\im  for 
something  even  before  they  are  admitted 
to  the  medical  school. 

It  seems  part  of  the  problem  la  to  put  aU 
this  money  into  reaearoh  and  failure  to 
understand  the  slt\iation  in  the  country.  It's 
very  glamorous  that  you  develop  a  live  virus 
in  Palo  Alto,  in  California,  where  you  cant 
get  a  doctor  in  Forest  Hills  that  wlU  do  you 
any  good. 

The  point  is  you  need  research;  at  the 
same  time  you  need  people  to  treat  people. 

Dr.  EUOMS.  A  doctor  In  New  Jersey  stated 
there  are  not  enough  general  practitioners. 
75  peroent  of  the  graduates  go  into  special- 
ties with  litUe  or  no  relevancy  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  dUes,  and  I  feel  that 
there  is  hardly  a  medical  care  problem  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  physicians  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  are  going  to  treat  people. 
Congressman  Bosbrtrsl.  Is  thve  any- 
thing In  medical  practise  where  they  can 
continue  as  a  single  practltlonsr,  a  sole  piae- 
tltloner,  where  they  have  to  Join  a  larfsr  en- 
clave of  i^ysldans? 

Dr.  Elkins.  I  beUeve  that  Hiere  is  a  great 
Impetus  In  thU  count37,  state,  dty  and 
national  level,  to  force  doctors  Into  groups. 
Now,  I  have  nothing  against  a  person  who 
likes  to  be  treated  by  a  group,  whettier  it  be 
Kaiser  or  HIP;  that  Is  their  prlvUege,  al- 
though I  may  comment  on  that  tyi>e  of  prac- 
tise In  Just  a  bit.  But  they  have  that'  right 
and  prlvUege. 

However,  I  do  not  know  why  a  certain  sin- 
gle physician  should  be  penalised  now  from 
being  able  to  help  them.  There  is  legislation 
on  a  state  level,  and  Senator  Kennedy  on  a 
national  level,  to  almost  force  physicians 
into  group  practise. 

Assemblyman  Blumenthal  has  a  bUl  in  the 
State  Legislature  which  would  provide  that 
if  a  patient  belonged  to  a  group  aU  his  ex- 
penses wUl  have  been  prepaid,  hospital  and 
medical  care. 

However,  if  he  chooses  a  solo  practitioner, 
a  physician  of  his  choice,  there  wUl  be  a  8160 
deductible  for  the  family,  860  deducUble  per 
person,  and  a  30  percent  deductible  in  addi- 
tion, for  anything  above  that. 

If  this  Isnt  dlscrlmlnaUon  against  the 
people  who  desire  to  have  a  solo  physician,  I 
dont  know  what  it  is. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  and  I 
wUl  ask  a  question  of  the  people  In  this  room, 
how  many  when  they  become  Ul.  not  on  the 
street,  but  ordlnarUy  become  Ul  seek  a  group 
or  a  hospital  or  any  permanent  type  of  instal- 
lation, and  how  many  call  their  own  doctor 
and  ask  him  to  treat  them? 

I  dont  think  there  Is  any  question  that  the 
majority  of  people  would  like  to  go  to  the 
physician  of  their  choice  in  whom  they  have 
impUdt  confidence  and  they  want  that  type 
of  assistance. 

For  those  who  want  a  group,  let  them 
have  it.  I  say  for  thoee  who  want  HIP.  let 
them  have  it.  I  get  many  of  the  HIP  patlenta 
In  my  office  who  are  dlssatlsSed  and  probably 
already  many  people  who  are  dissatisfied  to 
go  to  their  own  physicians,  too. 

However,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  low 
cost  patient  care  for  being  as  it  seons  to 
be,  but  I  could  and  do  brieve  in  the  right  of 
the  person,  not  of  the  doctor,  but  the  person 
to  have  his  freedom  to  chooes  hu  own  phy- 
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itatan  feDd  to  ooatlnu*  to  h«T*  th»t  rlgbt 
to  h»va  tbat  inedom. 

Mtay  of  Tou  hftva  read  ttie  uticlM  In  tb* 
Mew  Toric  TlniM  vbleli  ICr.  WMMn.  Ohatr- 
maa  of  tlia  Boud  of  Uie  mtarnstloiMa  Boat- 
OMi  MartilniM.  had  written  an  arUde  In 
vtUflb  ba  lauded  the  tTjw  of  petmanent  sya- 
t«n  and  otfaen. 

I  would  Uka  to  point  out  that  In  the  past 
two.  Kalaer-Premanant*.  which  la  considered 
by  many  a  motto  of  croae  eeetlonlata  by  goT- 
emmont  has  Increased  Its  rates  more  than 
7J>  percent  In  1MB.  again  18  percent,  and 
finally  a  total  of  S4  percent  within  a  period 
of  two  years. 

Now,  as  far  as  HIP  is  ooncemed.  the  Ices 
OQst  ratio  Is  supposed  to  be  low  because  many 
pattemts  use  facilities  like  that  for  ordinary 
▼lalta,  for  Tislts  they  consider  perfunctory, 
but  ss  I  know  and  as  most  practising  phy- 
alelana  know,  we  see  many  HIP  patients  who 
come  to  us  because  they  hare  confldenoe  In 
US  and  they  go  to  HIP  only  when  they  have 
acnae  perfunctory  mness.  That  doesnt  mean 
all  but  It  certainly  ezplalna  a  lower  rate  In 
the  cost  ratio. 

The  Finnish  system  and  Scandinavian 
system  has  been  lauded  by  many.  I  think  you 
should  know,  for  example,  in  Oieat  Britain 
there  Is  a  resurgence  of  private  practice. 
There  are  long  lines  waiting  In  hoqiltals, 
hospital  conditions  are  poor;  waiting  lis*  for 
surgery  sometimes  a  year  or  mora,  and  there 
is  a  period  of  about  two  minutes  which 
pcactltloners  allow  to  their  patients  In  their 
own  oOces.  as  you  know,  called  a  surgery. 

Again  I  say  I  think  people  should  and  must 
retain  the  rights  of  freedom  to  chooee  a 
system  that  they  care  or  prefer,  and  I.  as  I 
said,  those  groups — fine,  have  them.  But  they 
should  have  the  right  to  be  free  and  ehocee 
their  own  doctor. 

The  ultimate  casualty  ot  people  shall  not 
be  the  pursuing  of  the  free  practise  of  medi- 
cine which  will  happen,  but  I  thinfc  that 
It  will  be  the  deprivation  of  the  free  pec^le 
of  these  United  States  of  the  alternative  to 
ffovemment  compulsion  without  alternative 
or  without  choice. 

In  my  last  editorial  which  has  Just  been 
pnbUahwl,  entitled  ninken  to  even  to 
caianoe,"  or  Trom  John  to  Mklaon  to  Bloh- 
ard."  or  "Tbm  Great  Giveaway  Procrams  and 
Bow  they  will  rack  op  the  CSty  and  SUM 
and  Itotkm."  I  would  Ufes  to  rmA  «««~-'"''i 
to  yoa.  if  yoa  tent  mlad. 

Obalmaa  WnwmBii.  Tou  eoold  pot  tM 
eattra  arttela  in  the  reoocd.  Wa  an  ondsr  a 
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situations  is  that  mm  like  youraeif  are  able 
to  bring  out  the  ineqtilttes. 

I  maan  I  did  not  know.  I  want  to  t^  you 
I  did  not  know  that  the  City.  SUto  and  Fed- 
eral Oovemments  are  paying  $88  for  a  visit 
that  If  It  were  held  In  the  doctor's  offloe  would 
be  $6  and  I  consider  that  Insane  and  fraudu- 
lent on  the  public  purse  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  I  really  do. 

I  dont  know  what  I  can  do  about  It  but  you 
can  be  siire  of  one  thing.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  do  something  about  It.  What  would  be 
helpful  Instead  of  Just  attacking  the  Medi- 
care systun  and  the  Kennedy  bill  and  things 
for  providing  decent  medicare  care,  which  Is 
not  available  at  a  price  that  people  can  pay 
In  this  country;  instead  of  attacking  It,  to 
come  forward  with  proposals  to  make  It 
better. 

Dr.  RLXiifs.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent. 
Congressman,  and  such  proposals  are  being 
made.  At  the  present  time  serious  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  many  many  counties 
In  this  country.  In  this  coxinty  and  In  Hassau 
there  Is  a  movement  for  a  foundation — for 
the  formation  of  a  foundation  where  pbysl- 
dans  will  belong,  where  physicians  will  be 
regulated  by  physicians  for  the  beet  Interest 
of  all,  and  there  will  be  no  excesses  as  far  as 
humanly  possible. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  too,  Congress- 
man, as  far  as  Medicare  was  concerned,  there 
were  certain  congressmen  and  senators  that 
voted  against  It. 

Congreasman  Koch.  Well,  they  were  wrong. 

Voicx.  I  have  a  question. 

Congressman  Roskntbal.  Do  you  want  to 
ask  It  of  the  doctor? 

VoKB.  Anyone  who  cares  to  answer  this 
question.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why 
certain  doctors  might  enjoy  Medicare  la  that 
they  simply  get  patlenta  to  sign  blank  Medi- 
care fwms.  They  never  see  what  baa  been 
paid  to  the  doctor  until  MMlcare  sends 
them  a  paid  nodoe  oif  ttielr  allowable  fee. 
This  gives  them  carto  blanche.  They  can 
writo  their  own  tieket.  I  am  not  through— 
because  they  make  a  bundle. 

Dr.  KuawB.  Ooncreaanan,  I  dont  speak 
for  avevyoM  in  the  medical  pcofemloo  and 
I  dont  my  afvery  doctor  in  tha  madloal  pro- 
f  tan  la  dalng  aaaetly  what  ta  right.  I  ear- 
talaly  doat.  There  at*  a  lot  o(  thli^  X  ma, 
and  you  are  absolvMy  right. 

■owover,  I  do  my  tbat  by  peer  revtow,  bf 
fwiaMoa  of  a  faondatlett  m  wo  aw 
to  fMm  It  bsr*  and  w*  bope  wUI  be 
la  etttr  eovatlm.  ibme  vttl  be  a  i 
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because  I  am  not  qualified.  I  dimt  know  the 
case.  However,  a  jdiyslclan  is  not  permitted 
to  bill  a  person  after  he  has  accepted  the 
assignment. 

VoicB.  I  have  one  more  queatlon  rdatlv* 
to  the  same.  I  called  at  this  particular  build- 
ing with  regard  to  the  same  case  to  find  out 
what  the  opinion  was,  realising  different 
methods  and  different  doctors  would  get 
different  fees. 

I  wanted  an  idea.  They  refused  to  tdl  me. 
Ko  one  will  tell  you  what  you  can  expect  to 
pay  for  different  procedures  and  dlffereirt 
stirgery.  This  Is  a  secret  that  Is  kept  wdl- 
guarded  by  Blue  Cross,  by  Medicare,  by  the 
Medloal  Society — nobody  wUl  give  you  an 
Idea. 

Dr.  BuoNa.  I  could  answer  that,  very 
simply.  If  anyone  has  complaints  about  a  fee 
and  it  Is  sent  in  writing  to  the  Medical 
Society  and  that  letter  is  signed.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Review  and  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee, formmy  called  the  Orievanoe  Com- 
mittee, whwe  both  parties  are  called  in. 

If  there  Is  any  question  ot  exorbitance  of 
the  rate,  the  doctor  is  so  notified.  If  It  U 
found  to  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  fee,  theyYs 
both  so  notified. 

But  In  the  new  concept  of  forming  a 
foundation.  In  which  set  fees  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  entire  profession,  not  by 
single  individuals,  where  we  will  make  that 
reasonable,  customary  and  the  fees  will  be 
the  fees,  generally. 

Congressman  Rosxntbai..  I  think  the 
lady's  question  is  why  she  called  this  tnilld- 
Ing  representing  the  Queens  County  Med- 
ical Society,  and  you  said  you  were  not 
satisfied  by  the  recuse— did  they  tell  you 
to  send  a  letter  in  writing? 

Voics.  There  was  a  young  girl  who  was 
very  vague  and  said  we  cannot  give  you  this 
Information. 

Congressman  RosnrrHAL.  Did  she  my  to 
writo? 

Vonat.  Me  dldnt  my  anythlnf . 

Dr.  Bucnts.  It  oould  be  the  secretary  or 
someone  who  answered  the  phone  who  per- 
hapa  did  not  know. 

VoBs.  I  bad  the  same  eocparletMe  with  the 
hospital  and  said  the  dootor  U  eappoaed  to  on 
Madleare  and  not  paid  by  you  In  this  earn.  I 
SHkt  It  to  MMIoar*  and  one  thing  tbey  toM 
m*  that  It  wM  not  eoverod  and  aeot  me  baek 
tblaii  that  they  dMnt  allow  anythlnf . 

"We  win  only  pay  tOpereant  at  this  polait,- 
and  baHdm  I  called  on  them  that  x  wooM 
llh*  to  havo  the  bill  of  the  Uniftlil.  that  tha 
mt  tar  mMiMi.  I  dent  ham  H.  I 
thhkfe  I  am  rnkmnuk  to  ham  Mm 
to  am  both  of  tm  MM 
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who  Is  presently  the  head  and  President  of 
the  Queens  County  Medical  Society,  perhaps 
would  want  to  reepond  and  offer  some  re- 
marks <»i  this  question.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Our  next  witness  Is  the  Medical  Director  of 
the  Queens  Hospital  Center. 

Mr.  RoBXBT  VrrsLLO.  To  our  distinguished 
OoDgreeeman  who  is  concerned  about  selling 
cigarettes  in  the  hoq>ltal,  I  would  like  to 
put  his  mind  at  ease.  We  don't  sell  cigarettes 
in  the  hospital. 

My  name  is  Robert  VltoUo.  I  am  ExecuUve 
Director  of  the  Queens  Hospital  Center  and 
have  been  for  the  past  17  months.  I  have 
been  in  the  hoq;>ltal  administrative  field  for 
13  years. 

At  a  time  when  oomprehensive  health  care 
Is  considered  the  right  of  every  American,  a 
public  hospital  finds  it  Increasingly  difficult 
to  fulfill  Its  part  in  providing  such  care.  Sa- 
lient problems  Include : 
1.  Emergency  Room  Load: 
The  Clty-wlde  network  of  ambulance  serv- 
ices and  the  fact  that  family  physicians  are 
slmoet  non-existent  and  arc  usually  not 
available  for  house  calls,  oraitlnue  to  make 
the  Mnergency  room  load  In  the  municipal 
system  a  constantly  growing  and  Increasingly 
complicated  one. 

There  \a  a  mixture  of  patients  who  might 
ordinarily  be  seen  In  a  physician's  office  but 
come  to  the  emergency  room  l>ecauae  of  the 
sbsence  of  medical  care  In  the  community 
and  because  of  its  unavailability  during 
evening  hours  and  weekends. 

The  voluntary  hospitals  have  a  relatively 
small  emergency  room  service  and,  since  it 
is  usuaUy  not  served  by  the  City's  ambulance 
trauma  service,  does  not  see  the  same  kind 
of  traiunatic  or  extreme  Injury.  The  public 
hospital  system  Is  forced  to  place  excessive 
amounts  of  its  resovuces  In  comparison  to 
volimtary  hospitals  In  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency suTlcea.  This  Input  of  paUents  into  a 
public  system  dow  not  lend  Itself  to  control 
and.  as  a  result,  the  emergency  roc»n  snvlce 
muet  be  staffed  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  Its  demands, 
a.  Specialty  Bervlom: 

In  a  public  systam.  the  large  majority  (up 
to  76%)  of  paUento  adaaltted  for  care  oome 
through  the  hospital  smsrgency  room.  This  U 
in  direct  oontradlctlon  to  the  voluntary  boe- 
pltala  wham  anywham  from  78%  to  M«  oC 
tbe  pattonts  admitted  am  Meetim  admls- 
Mons  and  ham  baea.  thardam,  sobaduled  tor 
hospital  trmtmsnt.  The  hospital  whloh  Is 
to  eoliedwle  Its  siwImltTm  la  ahl*  to 
Uy  and  sAatontty 
Is  Ism  Itkoly  to  ham  to  provMto  an  •> 

whteh  am  mmwIw  ba«h  la 
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room  and  for  the  chronic  patients,  finds  It- 
self burdened  with  the  most  difficult  type  of 
patient  load.  It  is  required  to  provide  all  o* 
the  emergency  and  8i>eclalty  servlom  which 
the  voluntary  hoq;>ltal  can  avoid  providing 
because  of  its  extensive  nature;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  carry  the  load  of  the 
chronic  patlente  for  whom  other  health  re- 
sources may  not  be  available. 

The  public  hospital  has  to  provide  such 
specialty  serrioes  as  renal  dialysis,  neuro- 
surgical services  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
must  provide  extended  care  facilities  within 
Its  own  hoepltal.  The  voluntary  hoepltal  can 
insist  that  a  family  accept  a  patient  who 
is  discharged  after  the  financial  reeources 
h«ive  been  exhausted  wblle  the  public  hos- 
pital goes  on  caring  for  those  patlente  long 
after  the  need  for  acute  hospltallsatton  has 
passed. 

4.  Physical  Resources: 

The  public  hospital,  despite  Ite  major  Im- 
portance to  large  segments  of  the  urban 
IKtpulatlon,  has  received  no  significant  help 
in  providing  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
physical  plant.  So-burdened  funds  do  not 
fiow  to  the  public  hospital  and,  while  volxin- 
tary  hospitals  were  receiving  massive  up- 
grading programs  through  the  Infiux  of 
freeh  money,  public  hospitals  were  forced  to 
attempt  to  malntein  and  upgrade  facilities 
vrithln  very  limited  city  budget  resources. 

As  a  result,  physical  plante  have  continued 
to  run  down  and  utilization  of  health  man- 
powOT  is  extremely  inefficient  in  archaic  and 
obsolete  plante.  Such  necessities  as  nurse 
call  systems  are  teken  for  granted  in  volun- 
tary hospitals;  they  are  often  absent  In 
public  hospitals  and  represent  a  typical 
example  of  poor  use  of  limited  manpower. 

The  unattractive  and  difficult  vrorUng  en- 
vironment in  most  public  hcqtltals  makes  It 
extremely  difficult  to  recruit  and  maintain 
key  staff,  who  prefer  to  work  in  surroundings 
which  allow  them  to  proride  the  kind  of 
oare  they  are  trained  to  give. 

6.  Accredltotlon: 

Public  hospitals  are  now  no  longer  able 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Aocredltotlon  of  Hospitals;  for  ex- 
ample, Beet  City  Hospital  hm  lost  Its  ae- 
credltotton.  and  Kings  County  Hospital  hm 
only  been  provisionally  aoeredlted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Jolat  Oom- 
mlaslon  Btandards  are  minimal  and.  la  no 
way.  guaraatM  adequate  oan  for  pattonts 
even  when  Miem  staadaite  am  BMt.  llie  taet 
that  public  ho^Mtols  am  uaaMs  to  meet 

eirme  that  their 
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Ing  the  week  becauM  mother  and  dad  am 
tired  taking  care  of  grandmother,  they  would 
like  to  go  on  a  vacatton,  so  the  grandmother 
is  brought  into  the  hoq>ltal.  She  hm  abeo- 
luttfy  no  mt^*"^'  condltton.  She  beoomm  a 
social  problem,  which  Is  medical. 

When  we  begin  to  talk  about  coat.  It  is 
ludicrous  In  this  day  and  age  when  you  talk 
about  a  system  which  is  required  to  fill  so 
many  problems,  not  medical. 

Congressman  Bosknthai..  Are  they  ao* 
cepted  because  they  are  grandmothers? 

Mr.  Vrrsux).  The  patient  Is  brought  to  the 
hospltel.  The  mother,  the  father,  the 
daughter,  the  stepeon,  whoever  It  is,  mys, 
"Look  at  grandmother.  I  am  going  down  to 
the  car  to  get  something,"  and  they're  gone. 

Dr.  Bbllin.  I  have  seen  a  social  woiker 
bring  her  to  the  hoq;>itel,  put  her  In  the 
emergency  room  and  walk  out. 

Congressman  Rosenthai..  Where  do  you  see 
the  future  of  the  pubUc  hospital,  and  Queens 
General  Hospital  and  the  Queens  Medical 
Center  going? 

Mr.  VrrxLLO.  If  I  had  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion like  that  I  wouldn't  be  standing  here,  I 
would  be  teUlng  you  rlj^  in  Washington. 

Congressman  Rosxnthal.  What  happens 
m  our  society?  We  all  stend  by  In  a  crisis 
so  eruptive  that  It  is  uncontrolled. 

Mr.  Vrrnxo.  Let  me  re^mnd  In  this  way; 
that  prior  to  July  3rd  of  thU  year — ^last  year, 
rather,  when  the  New  York  City  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation  went  into  motion,  we 
had  an  unusual  situation  In  terms  of  the 
pubUc  sector  of  having  an  agent  in  the 
Department  of  Hoapltals  providing,  and  we 
had  another  City  agent  In  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  determining  their  eliglt>Ulty 
for  that  care,  and  the  coet  to  the  City  of  New 
York  General  Fund  was  staggering.  Abso- 
lutely no  reeponaibUity,  three  different  activ- 
ities In  the  segmentotlon  for  Medicare. 

Congressman  RoasirrHAL.  It  seems  to  m* 
that  the  Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation  Is 
an  endeavor  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
madnem  and  chaoa  of  the  system,  to  begin 
to  coordinate  this  care. 

Many  people  raised  questions  about  the 
Mgh  aalarlm  of  the  administrative  oostt. 

Mr.  Virmu).  What  oan  I  teU  you?  When  I 
came  to  Queena  and  aooepted  a  position  m 
the  Kmeutlve  XXreetor.  one  of  the  things 
that  I  nemr  thought  I  would  do  In  my  pro- 
fsaslnnsl  Uf e  Is  take  five  weeks  out  of  my 
aeUvlttm  to  prsmnt  the  plight  of  the  Otty 
Hoq^ltal  to  a  budgetary  orlaU  to  a  lai«e  mf 
Bsent  of  Queens  population.  I  dldnt  omn 
thiak  of  that  kind  oC  thlag  la  r«*MM* 

Is  to  to  o«t 
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Invdved,  again  I  want  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
disagreement  and  tHat  Is  this. 

Wben  you  say  we  should  be  In  a  position, 
jrou  mean  you  and  the  people  you  are  work- 
ing for  and  you  say  this  Is  the  program  and 
we  will  do  It  now  and  get  the  money.  It  Is 
not  as  simple  as  that. 

Dr.  BxutAXD.  I  am  talking  to  you  as  though 
I  was  somebody  who  knows.  I  am  not  talking 
to  you,  generally.  You  are  my  Congressman 
and  you  get  me  the  money.  If  you  don't  start 

somewhere 

(Congressman  Koch.  You  are  absolutely 
right. 

Dr.  BnuvASD.  That  Is  what  I  understand 
happened. 

Oongrewman  Koch.  That  Is  what  we  would 
like  to  pursue  with  you. 
Dr.  BxBNAao.  And  I  am  not  trying  to — 
Congreasman  Koch.  I  come  from  Manhat- 
tan. 

Dr.  Bkbmabd.  I  say  you  get  him  to  the  point 
where  he  goes  in  and  gets  It.  I  am  going  to 
get  off  a  Uttle  fact.  That  Is  a  fact,  o.k.  I 
dont  understand  why  you  guys  cant  do  It 
In  Queens.  I  am  talking  about  Queens.  Tou 
are  talking  about  all  over. 

Congressman  Koch.  I  think  the  Mayor's 
goal  for  this  area  has  been  superb.  The  next 
thing  Is  to  get  him  and  the  people  who  are 
Interested  together  to  do  that. 

Dr.  BxKNAXo.  I  know  you  speak  on  the  fed- 
eral level  and  somebody  out  there  doesn't 
know  from  a  hole  In  the  wall  what  la  going 
on  In  New  Trark  City.  But  the  Idea  Is  bril- 
liant, where  to  get  the  money  to  go  to  work. 
I  know  that  can  be  translated  Into  local  levels 
and  we  need  them  here. 

Oongreesman  Koch.  What  I  hoped  we 
would  be  able  to  do  subsequent  to  today  Is 
get  out  the  people  that  you  are  talking  about 
■o  we  can  have  the  kind  of  round  table  dis- 
cussion where  we  can  find  out  what  the 
problems  are  and  work  them  out. 

Dr.  BiBitABD.  I  know  what  the  problems,  air, 
are. 

Congressman  Rosxitthai..  Dr.  Bernard,  Dr. 
Cloero  has  a  question  or  comment. 

Dr.  CicxBO.  My  understanding — you  can 
correct  me  If  I  am  wrong — my  understanding 
U  that  the  Health  Services  Administration  In 
the  New  York  Health  Department  Is  trying 
to  establish — my  understanding  Is  that  the 
Health  Services  Administration  of  the  City 
Is  trying  to  establish  In  Queens  some  14  to 
IS  neighborhood  family  care  centers. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  or  the 
people  you  are  talking  about  are  Involved  In 
any  way  In  the  planning  of  tbeae  family 
centers? 

Dr.  BxBiTABD.  I  am  aware  of  It  because  I 
have  worked  with  Dr.  McLaughlin  over  a 
number  of  years  and  I  know  what  her  concept 
Is.  I  agree  with  her  concept.  We  have  to 
start  them  one  at  a  time. 

The  one  that  we  are  rutmlng  happens  to 
be  for  the  reason  that  I  gave — brought  up 
from  our  own  funds,  oJc.,  but  the  plan — I 
call  mother  service  centers,  and  we  are  in- 
volved m  that.  We  are  the  first  proceeding. 
We  will  be  dependent  on  the  budget  cuts 
and  all  that  up  In  Albany.  That  is  what  the 
problem  Is.  The  business  of  priorities  and 
stuff  like  that,  you  know,  fooling  around 
with  the  dollar  signs  and  all  that  malarkey 
that  I  don't  understand,  and  I  realise  then 
we  can  get  something  done. 

Oongreesman  RoscirrHAL.  Thank  you  very 
much.  We  are  }olned  on  the  panel  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Frelllch,  Director  of  Professional 
Services  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

My  next  witness  is  Mr.  Walter  Rllfrelch. 
Mr.  HnjwdCH.  Congressman  Rosenthal, 
can  you  understand  me?  Is  It  dear.  I  spoke 
from  this  platform  two  days  ago  at  the  Orand 
Jvaon  Aaaoclatlon,  so  I  don't  know  if  It's 
turned  on  all  right.  My  subject  Is  completely 
different.  I  Jvat  speak  for  one  thing,  what 
the  people  In  Queens,  and  Uie  subject  which 
U  Qoeeoa,  aixl  a*  their  repreeentattve  I  wm 
MOled  on  to  ■peak  to  70U  members  ot  Queens 
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who  are  here,  for  those  not  coherent  enough 
to  speak  up  for  themselves  at  great  length, 
about  many  of  our  health  Insurance  prob- 
lems. 

Now.  I  came  to  this  country  voluntarily  In 
1930  because  I  wanted  to  live  in  dignity  aU 
my  life  and  I  worked  ever  since  publicly  for 
those  In  business  and  I  thought  something 
should  be  done  about  old  people  because 
since  I  was  66  years  of  age,  because  I  was 
completely  covered  by  all  terms  of  medical 
Insurance. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  68  everything  went 
off.  I  was  thrown  into  Medicare.  Medicare  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  but  the  senior  citizens 
didn't  know  about  it.  They  don't  know,  for 
example,  that  the  moment  they  leave  the 
country  they're  out  of  it.  If  they  get  sick 
anywhere  else,  they're  thrown  out. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  I  have  to  file 
personal  claims,  you  see.  If  I  may  go  ahead 
with  It,  If  I  would  be  Interested.  It  all  has 
to  do  with  the  carrier  of  our  insurance  in 
this  country.  We  have  to  specify  this  coun- 
try. I  don't  know  why  we  have  it. 

I  have  many  claims  here.  My  first  experi- 
ence In  1069  regarding  reimbursement  for 
doctor  fees  was  so  desperate  that  I  finally 
had  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  carrier,  as 
all  my  telephone  calls  and  written  Inqiilries 
remained  unanswered.  In  response  to  my 
wire  I  got  an  answer  directly  from  the  vice 
president  in  charge  and  within  a  few  days 
the  mess  started  to  get  cleared  up. 

The  wording  of  the  telegram  was:  "Your 
unbelievable  dilatory  way  of  handling  claims. 
For  months  I  get  nothing  but  a  case  control 
number  I  J  list  wondered  why  you  are  In 
business  and  I  have  called  you  numerous 
times  and  spoken  to  Innumerable  people,  and 
all  these  people  about  stopping  bothering 
the  doctors.  My  health  insurance  problem 
Is  so  and  so  .  .  ."  The  name  Is  Martha 
HUton. 

Now,  that  was  two  years  ago.  The  next 
morning  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  a  gentle- 
man In  charge,  a  very  curt  call,  and  the  red 
tape  was  cut  and  in  no  time  I  got  my 
money.  The  money  was  necessary.  I  can 
afford  to  wait  45  days  or  a  month  or  two 
years  for  the  sum  of  $60  or  $100,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  need  that 
money.  They  go  out  to  doctors  and  the 
doctors  do  not  accept  their  assignments.  You 
have  to  pay  In  cash,  and  If  the  doctor  feels 
like  raising  the  fee  meanwhile,  welfare  says 
this  Is  not  our  business,  how  much  they  pay 
and  how  much  they  don't. 

My  first  experience  was  In  1969  regarding 
the  reimbursements  for  doctor  bills,  so  finally 
I  sent  a  telegram.  The  same  thing  happened 
In  1970  which  is  the  current  year. 

I  sent  all  my  bills  on  the  a6th  of  December 
of  last  year.  The  bills  were  $4fi,  that  Is  all. 
Since  that  time,  some  run  around  I  got 
from  these  people. 

Not  having  heard  from  them,  I  called  on 
February  19,  1971  and  was  connected  with 
a  Mrs.  Orlando.  After  30  minutes  search,  she 
came  to  the  phone  stating  that  they  cannot 
locate  our  bills  which  were  sent  in  Decem- 
l>er  M,  1970.  They  will  have  to  check  this 
out  and  It  wotild  take  two  more  weeks  before 
they  would  be  able  to  reply.  Her  questions 
were:  Who  are  the  doctors,  what  are  their 
names,  what  are  their  addresses,  what  were 
the  amounts,  and  when  were  the  bills  paid 
to  them,  have  you  any  receipts,  eta 

Number  one,  my  secretary  fixed  that  up. 
I  have  It  here.  now.  Not  having  heard  from 
them  by  March  18tb  I  called  again.  A  Mrs. 
Oraff  answered:  "We  cannot  locate  your 
claim.  Who  are  the  doctors,  what  are  their 
names,  what  are  their  addreaeee,  what  were 
the  amounts,  when  were  the  bills  paid  to 
them,  have  you  any  receipts,  what  ts  your 
Social  Security  number,  etc.  Please  look  Into 
your  billfold  and  see  If  the  number  of  your 
Medicare  card  checks  so  that  we  can  Oheok 
it  out  again." 
On  April  Slst  I  waa  again  asked  to  submit 
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doctor's  bills  and  all  the  other  information. 

On  April  16th  I  sent  them  the  requested 
bills  and  information  with  a  long  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Nancy  Klapper,  Manager. 

On  April  22nd  I  received  another  form  let- 
ter, the  same  information  requested,  signed 
Dave  Oreen,  Manager,  Subscriber  Relations. 

On  April  24th  I  phoned  again  and  tried  to 
reach  Mr.  J.  B.  Powers.  I  was  told  be  cannot 
be  contacted.  By  then  my  hiatus  hernia  was 
not  getting  better,  the  unnecessary  repeti- 
tions increasing  the  flow  of  my  bUe. 

Congreasm&n  Rosenthal.  What  Is  the 
name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  HnxREicH.  The  name  of  the  com- 
pany— I  tried  to  forget  it.  Group  Health 
Insurance.  I  have  no  grievance  against  any- 
body. I  will  tell  you  why.  I  tried  to  reach  the 
president  on  February  24th.  I  sent  him  a 
telegram.  He  answered  my  telegram.  I  was 
told  I  cannot  leave. 

By  then  my  hernia  was  not  getting  better. 
It  flowed  on  and  on.  All  I  was  looking  for  was 
something  which  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to. 
I  don't  know.  I  did  not  want  to  send  another 
telegram  because  the  one  Ln  1969  cost  me 
over  $12.00  and  It  goes  about  10  cents  a 
word.  I  was  shocked. 

Finally,  on  April  26th  I  got  two  telephone 
messages  from  Mrs.  Klapper  and  another 
gentleman  to  call  tin.  Klapper  back.  I  had 
trouble  getting  through  the  different  opera- 
tors who  asked  me  why  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Klapper.  She  finally  told  me  my  claims 
will  be  paid.  One  month  later  on  May  24  th  I 
received  my  big  check  for  $32.80  which  was 
the  condensation  of  the  allowed  doctor's 
fees. 

That  was  all  It  was  boiled  down  to.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  that.  None  of  it  matters 
how  they  boiled  It  down,  where  it  boiled 
down.  Why  a  doctor  charges  me  $50  when  he 
gets  $60  for  it,  that  Is  something  the  medical 
society  has  to  figure  out. 

Having  spent  most  of  my  working  days 
with  another  "small"  Insurance  company — 
Metropolitan  Life — mostly  in  the  health  bus- 
iness, the  different  treatment  of  clients  be- 
tween a  reg\ilar  Insurance  company  and  our 
carrier,  the  O.  H.  I.,  came  vividly  to  my  mind. 

Medicare  as  such  connected  with  hospital- 
ization claims  works  perfectly,  but  the  har- 
assment of  those  who  try  to  collect  moneys 
paid  for  doctor's  visits,  is  Just  short  of 
unbearable. 

At  my  age  of  76  I  cannot  undergo  any 
more  of  those  inquisitions  connected  with 
the  collection  of  legitimate  claims  in 
Queens  County.  I  am  seeking  medical  help 
in  other  counties.  For  example,  I  had  a  com- 
plete checkup  of  my  ailment  with  x-rays, 
etc..  In  Oenesee  Valley  Medical  Care  and 
within  two  weeks  this  matter  was  settled. 
Their  findings  were  that  I  was  suffering 
from  a  gaU  bladder  affliction,  no  doubt  aided 
by  the  aggravations  described  above. 

There  must  be  many  people  who  are  not 
coherent  enough  to  speak  up  for  them- 
selves. After  all,  senior  citizens  are  getting 
old  and  many  are  helpless,  and  out  of  this 
reason  and  for  this  reason  alone  I  do  think 
that  Representative  Rosenthal's  Congres- 
sional investigation  should  be  very  welcome 
to  probably  many  thousands  of  sufferers. 

I  still  do  not  understand  why  we  fiUIy 
grown-up  people  should  have  as  our  carrier 
an  outfit  that  does  not  seem  to  care  at  aU. 

I  may  even  go  a  st^  further.  As  Medicare 
does  not  cover  senior  citizens  outside  of 
the  United  States,  I  carry  Senior  Blue  Cross 
and  I  am  sure  will  never  have  any  trouble 
should  I  become  hospitalized  abroad.  And 
as  to  the  doctors'  fees  that  I  paid  In  Italy, 
England,  Axistrla,  eta.  I  can  very  weU  afford 
those  without  coverage. 

Blessed  are  thoee  who  are  lU  and  live  In 
Manhattan.  Their  claims  are  taken  care  of 
immediately  through  the  organization  of 
the  Blue  Cross. 

There  must  be  a  good  reason  why  our 
Queens  doctors  do  not  accept  any  assign- 
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ments  from  their  patlenU,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  many  cases  It  is  hard  to  scrape  up 
the  money  needed  in  cash.  I  am  told  that 
they  too,  have  to  wait  six  months  for  reim- 
bursement and  they  have  to  battle  for  It. 
And  I  Btlll  believe  that  there  are  some  among 
them  who  are  not  mUUonalres. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  Thank  you  very 

'"l  think  we  will  pass  on  the  question.  It 
depends  on  what  you  have  to  say  and  1 
think  you  will  have  a  chance  to  have  your 
carrier  offer  rebuttal. 

Our  next  witness  Is  Mrs.  LUy  Goldschein. 
Mrs  Ooldschkiw.  First,  may  I  thank  you. 
Congressman  Rosenthal.  I  wish  to  speak 
about  doctors  who  are  more  concerned  about 
their  blUs  than  they  are  with  the  condition 
of  their  patient. 

My  mother  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  a  very  serious  illness,  and  the  doctor 
caUed   me    and   said    the   hospital    was   too 
large  Yes.  the  hosplUl  was  too  large,  for  the 
reason  that  it  could  not  give  the  considera- 
tion for  the  patients  who  are  treated  there. 
There  may  also  be  a  question  of  politics 
there  In  cases  of  terminal  canoer  where  they 
go  into  a  room  in  a  great  big  hospital  they 
are  often  neglected.  My  mother  did  not  get 
this  but  her  care  was  no  different  than  U 
she  would  go  into  practical  surgery,  but  they 
need  the  concern  of  the  doctors.  We  do  not 
get  that  kind  of  attention  In  the  hoapltals. 
The  hospitals  are  so  large  and  they  are 
getting  larger— in  fact.  thU  hospital  Is  now 
in  the  process  of  constructing  another  enor- 
mously big  bxilldlng  and  their  main  aim  is 
filling     those     beds,     not     taking     care     of 
patients.  ^^    . 

Now  that  U  my  complaint  about  the  hos- 
pital care.  I  know  my  family  was  In  the  same 
hosplUl  In  a  smaller  division  and  the  care 
was  much  different  than  the  care  in  these 
enormously  high-rise  hospitals. 

Now.  coming  to  another  point  concerning 
Medicare.  Why  is  It  that  the  doctors  do  get 
80  percent  of  their  fee,  because  we  do  not  get 
it  back  from  Medicare,  and  we  think  we  have 
a  very  good  record — that  record  of  the  de- 
partment was  excellent. 

However,  In  my  mother's  case  where  she 
had  to  pay  $225,  she  received  only  $50.  I 
didn't  write  to  you  because  I  dldnt  want  to 
disturb  Congressman  Rosenthal.  He  has  a  lot 
more  serious  problems  to  contend  with  than 
a  case  like  this,  and  I  think  people  should. 
If  they  are  able  to  write,  as  I  am  doing,  to 
get  that  satisfaction. 

I  have  been  getting  returns  in  dribbles. 
$50  another  $50.  and  I  finally  got  up  to  a 
$100  return  for  the  $226.  Of  course.  I  am  not 
finished  with  this  because  I  think— it  was  ex- 
plained in  the  medical  care  booklet  that  you 
are  to  receive  80  percent  of  the  fair  return. 

$50  on  $225  I  don't  beUeve  or  $100  is  not 
even  60  percent  of  the  biU.  and  you  get  the 
run-around  with  the  Medicare,  too.  If  you 
have  a  doctor  who  U  not  with  them,  then  you 
must  p>ay  that  bill. 

What  does  happen  If  you  cannot  pay?  The 
dignity,  as  that  gentleman  said,  aa  you  get 
older  Is  as  Important  as  the  dignity  of  the 
middle-aged  and  young.  Everybody  la  entitled 
to  It  by  law. 

Let's  uphold  the  law  and  see  that  the  loop- 
holes are  cloeed.  Why  should  the  anesthe- 
siologist not  be  licensed  with  the  Medicare 
division?  Why  cant  the  law  or  some  change 
In  the  law  do  something  about  this? 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  Maybe  in  the 
course  of  dialogue — we  are  trying  to  answer 
questions  for  the  moment  because  somebody 
may  want  to  testify.  I  hope  someone  wlU  be 
able  to  give  you  the  answer. 

My  next  witness  Is  Robert  Roeengarten, 
who  is  the  director  of  the  HIP,  Medical 
Center  and  after  him  will  be  Dr.  Murray 
Elder. 

If  there  Is  anyone  who  feela  that  they  can 
respond  to  a  question  that  was  raised  by  a 
previous  witness,  please  feel  free  to  do  ao. 


r*  RowcaT  RosENGAKTEN.  Congressman 
Rosenthal.  Congressman  Koch,  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  friends  assembled  to  Improve 
health  care  In  Queens  If  It  Is  possible. 

I  am  Dr.  Robert  Roeengarten.  Medical  Di- 
rector, Jamaica  Medical  Group,  and  also 
Assistant  CUnlcal  Professor  of  New  York 
City  University  School  of  Medicine. 

The  questions  m  Queens  concerning  the 
health  system  are  unique  with  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  medical  facilities  and  quality  con- 
trol and  cost  of  service.  The  government 
should  concern  itself  with  the  method  of 
fostering  (1)  the  coordination  and  better 
utilization  of  existing  health  resources  and 
(2)  the  rapid  development  of  large,  multl- 
speclaUties,  comprehensive  care  eaid  medical 
groups  serving  geographical  areas. 

The  groups  will  be  hospital  affiliated  of 
quality  control  and  be  renimierated  by  a 
prepayment  capitalization  system.  Legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  accessibility  of  low 
cost  loans  to  develop  the  necesswy  facilities 
and  tax  shelters  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion in  such  groups  Is  a  small  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

Improve  delivery  of  health  care  services, 
however,  cannot  be  readily  legislated.  The 
Impetus  for  Improvement  must  come  from 
within  the  medical  profession,  with  govern- 
ment cooperation. 

Status  quo  attitudes  of  sole  practitioners 
and  medical  eocietlee  which  serve  as  barriers 
to  change  in  the  health  care  delivery  system 
must  be  changed.  The  medical  profession 
must  no  longer  pay  Up  service  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  a  better  health  care 
delivery  system  with  reasonable  cost,  or  to 
face  the  proepect  of  having  a  system  Imposed 

upon  us. 

I  represent  the  segment  of  the  Queens 
health  professionals  who  have  over  twenty 
years  experience  as  pioneers  In  expanding 
the  frontiers  of  medical  care  delivery  system. 
The  Jamaica  Medical  Group  and  Its  asso- 
ciates, the  Queens  Boulevard  and  Queensboro 
Medical  Group,  are  currently  rendering  com- 
prehensive medical  care  to  120.000  persons 
on  a  prepaid  capitalization  basis. 

These  groups  will  soon  merge  Into  one 
professional  corporation  of  100  physicians, 
have  seven  medical  faculties  located  through- 
out the  borough. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York  the  group  preven- 
tive, consultation  and  treatment  services  are 
expanding  by  our  excellent  LaOuardla  Hos- 
pital in  Forest  Hills,  a  super-specialty  con- 
sulUtlon  service,  a  borough-wide  emergency 
service  center  which  functions  whenever  the 
group  facilities  are  cloeed. 

The  Queens  National  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  and  multi-basic  testing  service  to  pro- 
vide baseline  data  on  our  patients. 

Attendant  health  personnel  are  part  of  our 
complex.  Including  nursee,  medical  assist- 
ants, health  education  workers,  nutritionists, 
physiotherapists,  optometrists  and  podia- 
trists are  optlmatcly  utilized  In  our  practice. 
The  groups  are  run  by  full  time  medical 
director  and  professional  administrator;  self- 
discipline  provided  by  an  executive  board. 
Medical  provision  by  qualified  full-time  spe- 
cialties department  chiefs  and  preview  and 
practical  guidelines  practiced  by  medical 
society  committees. 

The  subscriber  input  is  assured  by  active 
subscriber  committee  which  meets,  regularly. 
Despite  antagonistic  criticism,  the  consumer 
Is  assured  of  the  best  available  plan  provided 
for  quality  services  without  claim  form  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Thank  you. 

Congressman  RoflKirrRAi..  Thank  you  vsry 
much.  Dr.  Roeengarten.  Dr.  Cicero. 

Dr.  Cinemo.  Doctor,  are  you  familiar  with 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture? 
Dr.  BoBKMQAS'rKN.  Tea,  I  am. 
Dr.  CicDO.  As  to  a  corporation? 
Dr.  RoacifOArnw.  Tee,  I  am.  There  are  atUl 
Bhortoomlngs  and  drawbacks  that  have  to  be 
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refined.  One  Is  a  mistake  that  state  legis- 
lators make.  Is  that,  basically,  physicians  do 
not  need  loans  or  monies  In  order  to  develop 

facilities.  ,   ^  .    . 

This  money  Is  available  to  an  Interestea 
group  of  physicians  and  the  difference  In 
loan  costs  helps  but  Is  not  a  major  factor. 
ThU  type  of  legislation  wlU  help  hospitals, 
however,  who  are  interested  In  expanding 
the  out-patient  services  If  they  can  dlffer- 
entlaUy  diffuse  the  out-patient  services  from 
in-paUent  and  run  the  out-patient  to  a  cod- 
ing system  separate  from  the  hospitals. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
but  you  cannot  legUlate  this  type  of  thing. 
This  must  come  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion, recognizing  their  need  for  comprehen- 
sive care  prepaid  group. 

Dr.  Cicero.  No  loans  have  been  made  m 
that  bUl.  „ 

Dr.  RosKNQABTEN.  That's  correct.  We  are 
utUlzing  this  in  our  LaGuardla  Hospital  sys- 
tem. However,  for  our  patient  system  we  do 
not  need  this  money. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  You're  probably 
the  only  person  today  who  tells  us  you  don't 
need  the  money. 

E>r.  ROBENOABTEN.  We  need  money  for  other 
things  but  not  particularly  for  thoee  facul- 
ties. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Dr.  Murray  Elkln. 

Dr.  Elkin.  Congressman  Rosenthal,  Con- 
gressman Koch,  distinguished  panel,  I  am 
vice-president  of  the  Medical  Society  but 
president-elect  for  the  coming  year  this  July 
1st,  but  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  iM)t 
as  an  officer  of  the  Society. 

I,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  and  I  was  par- 
tlciUarly  happy  to  hear  Congressman  Rosen- 
thal say  that  he  wanted  to  hear  from  the 
people.  I  think  that  U  the  area  that  has 
been  most  neglected  over  the  last  16  or  20 
years. 

I  have  read  your  opening  statement  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  everything  In  it. 
However,  I  think  I  should  point  out  there 
Lb  certain  explanations  that  are  not  included 
m  the  Eceanlng  of  the  statement. 

Fot  example,  it  says  we  ran  18th  am<»« 
Industrialized  nations  In  Infant  mortality, 
that  It  Is  correct.  However,  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  determining  Infant  mortality. 
In  this  country  when  an  infant  dies  within 
24  hours  or  directly  after  birth  that  U  caUed 
Infant  mortality. 

But  in  a  continental  ooiintry.  Infant  mor- 
tality Is  right  there,  what  we  call  infant 
mortality  what  happens  after  that  infant  la 
born.  80  although  statistics  may  seem  to  be 
favoring  the  continental  countries,  they 
really  are  not  because  we  Include  in  our 
Infant  mortality  cases  that  they  do  not. 

Congressman  Rosemthai..  Thoee  figurea 
came  from  mW. 

Dr.  Elkin.  HEW  ia  always  miataken  be- 
cause HEW  like  any  other  organization  takea 
sUtlBtlca  that  someone  else  takea  and  Juat 

diffuses  them.  

Congressman  Koch.  What  la  oorrectT 
Where  should  we  draw  the  line? 

Dr.  Elkins.  I  am  sorry.  I  can't  give  ycwi 
the  correct  statistics  but  I  wovlA  like  to 
point  that  out.  Secondly,  It  says  we  are 
eleventh  in  the  lUe  expecUncy  for  men  and 
women — and  18th  for  men. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  there  sra  cer- 
tain things  in  our  way  of  life  that  contribute 
to  life  expectancy.  For  example,  cancM  of 
the  lungs  is  now  the  most  common  cancer 
known.  It  is  unequivocal  that  the  major 
cause  o<  cancer  of  the  lusfa  U  amoMnc 
clgarettea.  ^  _^ 

Now,  you  can't  blame  a  high  Incidence  oc 
cancer  of  the  lunga  which  contributes  to  the 
mortality  rate  In  this  country  on  the  med- 
ical profeaaion  or  lack  of  medical  care.  If 
TOU  get  people  to  atop  amnklng,  then  you 
oould  lower  the  mortality  of  men  and  wcmen 
and,    IncidentaUy.    the    ttortality    rate    In 
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WDiMn  It  rtsmg  twy  mpldly  due  to  «i« 
flMt  tbat  tb«y  are  •mtAlog  more  than  Uitj 

UMdtO. 

CiongTcaaman  Koca.  Ijetl  ftop  you  there. 
Onoe  when  I  vm  In  the  City  OouneU  I  wm 
very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  hoe- 
pltali  were  seUlnc  the  cigarette*  In  the 
hoapltala  themaelTes.  I  think  that  has  been 
Changed  very  recently. 

My  question  Is,  lant  there  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profeaslon  to 
come  forward  with  conatructlve  proposals? 
For  example,  you  say  that  you  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  lung  cancer  because 
people  smoke.  Are  you  not  be  held  respon- 
sible If  you  sell  cigarettes  in  the  hospital 
In  which  you  have  the  word  to  say  whether 
ix  not  cigarettes  should  be  sold? 

What  I  am  saying,  and  with  due  respect 
to  your  presentations.  I  think  you  are  de- 
fensive on  these  questions.  I  think  It  Is 
Important  that  If  the  statistics  show  that 
we  are  ISth  or  17th  In  terms  of  longevity: 
that  they  are  11th  In  t«rms  of  Infant  mor- 
tality, not  to  say  they're  using  different 
t«Ues  and  not  be  able  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion as  to  where  we  should  be  In  terms  of 
your  figures. 

These  are  very  defensive  kinds  of  ik«s- 
entatlon.  I  would  say  we  ought  to  be  number 
one  in  no  infant  mortality. 

Dr.  Elkins.  I  agree  with  you.  CSongress- 
man.  However,  I  started  by  saying  I  was 
trying  to  explain  some  of  these  statistics 
and  make  them  more  realistic  and  I  agree 
that  smoking  in  hospitals  should  be  stopped 
and  that  cigarettes  should  not  be  sold. 

In  fact,  in  my  hospital  we  did  Institute — I 
did  institute  a  resolution  in  our  medical 
board  and  there  are  no .  cigarettes  sold  In 
this  hospital. 

I  am  very  strongfly  against  smoking  and 
I  dont  think  there  is  any  question  against 
them.  Also,  twice  as  many  blacks  die  as 
whites.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  entire 
subject  of  the  poor  and  It  is  the  Increased 
mortality  rate  I  think  and  I  do  not  believe, 
honestly.  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
profession  does  not  provide  the  poor  with 
care,  but  I  do  believe  that  undistributed 
people  who  live  in  substandard  housing. 
where  they  don't  have  the  praf)er  clothing 
and  who  don't  have  the  proper  food  and  who 
dont  avail  themselves  frequently  of  the  prop- 
er medical  attention — that  Is  some  of  the 
reasons  why  there  Is  a  great  deal  greater 
mortality  of  black  than  white. 

I  would  Just  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
other  things.  There  is  no  reasonable  reason 
why  a  person  should  get  better  medical  care 
because  be  lives  in  a  better  neighborhood, 
has  a  better  Job — has  a  better  Job  or  the 
right  sort  of  skin — there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ptdnt  out  that  In 
the  County  of  Brookyln  In  the  last  few 
years,  even  now  in  the  County  of  Queens, 
there  are  fewer  physicians  practicing  than 
there  were  8.  4  or  6  years  ago,  and  the  reason 
is  this,  very  obviously. 

Firstly,  It  Is  dangerous  to  praotloe  In  these 
areas.  Doctors  have  been  murdered,  have 
been  mugged,  have  been  stabbed;  they're 
constantly  threatened. 

In  this  County  of  Queens,  In  certain 
areas — Jamaica,  South  Osone  Park  and 
others,  doctors  do  not  keep  their  doors  open 
for  patteats.  They're  looked.  Some  doctors 
have  aeeurlty  people  opening  the  doors  to 
•Uow  people  In  that  they  know,  and  none 
otiMCt.  so  bow  can  you  expect  a  penon  or  a 
OoBflraMman  to  live  In  an  area  where  his 
pfayioal  well-being  Is  going  to  be  so  threat- 
eiMd,  that  he  cannot  possibly  bring  up  his 
tkiatly  there  or  praetloe  there. 

I  would  like  to  point  oat  to  you  that  that 
was  the  reason  that  physlolaos  do  not  go  to 
areas.  Thtj  ean*t  poaslMy  stay  there 
they're  either  magged  or  killed,  and 
If  they  ever  try  to  make  a  hoaae  call,  that 
will  end  In  physical  damage. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congressman  Bobbmtbau  Thsy  dont  even 
make  bouse  oalls  around  Forest  Hills.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Dr.  Klkihs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
and  I  am  glad  It's  brought  out.  I  will  tell 
you  why  because  I  was  going  to  mwitton 
that  the  reason  that  doctors  are  not  making 
house  oalls  Is  not  because  doctors  are  no 
more  dedicated  now  tfaan  they  were,  but  I, 
who  am  a  general  practitioner,  and  have  been 
a  general  practitioner  since  1933  make  house 
oalls. 

However,  my  age  group  of  gMieral  prac- 
titioners Is  dying  out.  It  has  been  shown  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  doctors  In  family 
practise  are  over  the  age  of  60  and  I  would 
dare  say  that  practically  68  or  70  ];)ercent  are 
oyer  the  age  of  60. 

Of  all  the  medical  graduates  In  this  coun- 
try, 8,600  per  year  who  graduate,  about  2  to 
3  percent  go  Into  general  practice.  In  other 
words,  if  you  had  even  3  percent  going  Into 
family  practise  who  would  treat  people  on  a 
local,  basic  community  level,  you  would  have 
160  to  200  or  260  graduates  a  year.  That 
divided  into  60  states  would  give  you  ap- 
proximately 8  or  4  per  state. 

Now,  certainly,  that  is  hardly  enough  to 
replace  the  doctors  who  are  dying  out,  s^o 
are  retiring  because  of  age  or  because  of  In- 
firmity, and  that  Is  the  problem;  not  the 
faot  that  doctors  don't  want  to  make  house 
calls,  because  our  age  group  who  have  been 
in  practise  30  or  36  or  40  years  and  who  can- 
not physically  work  34  hoars  a  day,  have  no 
replacementa. 

It  would  be  like  having  a  battalion  in  the 
Army  go  Into  battle  and  suffer  90  percent 
mortality  rate,  and  no  replacements  and 
that  is  the  problem  In  this  country,  and 
I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Congress- 
man, because  that  Is  the  answer  and  we  who 
are  still  trying  to  uphold  the  duties  of  the 
family  practitioner  are  being  blamed  for  not 
being  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  366  days  a  year,  when  we  can  no  longer 
do  It. 

Congressman  Roskmthai..  I  think  the 
point  that  Congressman  Koch  made,  I  think 
is  that  no  one  really  should  be  defensive. 
We  all  know  there  are  changes  in  the  system, 
changes  in  needs,  changes  in  the  times. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  holding  this 
hearing,  and  this  committee  is  going  to  hold 
hearings— it  may  well  be  tiiat  reforma- 
tion of  the  major  delivery  system  is  needed. 
I  know  there  have  been  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  genwal  practitioners.  I  think 
you  probably  overview  this  thing.  We 
cant  really  say  because  house  calls  arsnt 
going  to  be  made  because  of  one  set  of  facta. 
Most  of  us  know  they're  not  being  made  in 
other  areas.  Basically,  an  understandable 
medical — 

Dr.  EuciMS.  That  Is  true.  However.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  as  in  every  neighborhood, 
particularly  Manhattan,  there  are  practi- 
cally no  general  practitioners  coming  out  to 
practice  and  there  have  been  none  In  the 
last  16  or  20  years. 

Congressman  Koch.  Doctor,  I  want  to 
speak  on  the  question  of  the  differential 
between  mortality  rata  for  blacks  vis  a  vis 
whites,  and  also  on  the  longevity  rate*  be- 
tvreen  them,  too.  Tou  pointed  out,  qulta 
properly,  that  some  of  the  aspecta  have  to 
do  with  this:  that  we  have  problems  in  hous- 
ing, and  we  have  in  the  areas,  as  you  pointed 
out.  people  without  clothing— the  simple 
maintenance. 

But  you  make  one  other  comment  that 
they  dont  avail  themsdves  of  the  services 
whloh  you  say  are  available. 

We  bad  a  doctor  here  who  testified  earlier 
who  comes  from  South  Jamaica,  black — ^weie 
you  here? 
Dr.  SuuMs.  I  was  here. 
Congressman  Kocn.  And  hs  makes  a  point; 
one.  that  the  people  dont  know  where  the 
servloes  are.  (3)  That  servloss  that  are  pro- 
vided are  provided  In  such  a  way  that  people 
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who  come  from  a  constituency  feel  rejected 
when  they  come  In.  He  mentioned  the  gen- 
eral hospital. 

Is  there  any  validity  to  his  presentation 
which  is  that  the  servloes  that  are  provided 
are  not  adeqtiata  and  also  because  a  rebuff 
Is  made?  Is  there  anything  to  that  state- 
ment? 

Dr.  Elkins.  I  agree  with  what  he  said. 
wholeheartedly.  I  do  agree  with  what  he 
said  but  what  I  am  asking  is  no  different 
than  what  he  said. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  past  two 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Medical  Society 
I  have  been  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  and  It 
has  been  my  duty  and  privilege  to  wrlta 
an  editorial  each  month. 

Many  of  them  are  economic  subjects.  The 
first  one  in  July  of  1969  was  entitled.  "Medic- 
aid and  Simple  Arithmetic."  At  that  time 
I  showed  that  In  the  present  Medicaid  sys- 
tem the  quality  of  care  certainly  has  not 
been  demonstrated;  that  legislation  had  been 
pctfsed  by  people  who  had  no  first  hand 
knowledge  of  community  medicine  as  prac- 
tised on  the  local  level  In  the  doctor's  office. 
If  a  legislator,  or  If  he  Is  a  physician 
vrlth  an  M.D.  title,  but  is  in  public  health, 
la  that  man  not  practising  with  people  and 
does  not  know  the  problems  of  the  practising 
physician  and  patient. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  then  and  I  will  point 
out  again,  that  Medicaid  pays  a  hospital 
anywhere  from  $36  to  $30  to  $60  and  even 
$66  per  patient  visit  every  time  that  patient 
goes  to  a  clinic  in  the  hospital. 

$66  In  some  cases  and  frequently  $30  to 
$60.  and  that  same  service  which  could  be 
rendered  In  the  physician's  office,  if  he  would 
accept  Medicaid  would  be  $4.80,  minus  20 
percent  now.  which  the  poor  indigent  would 
have  to  pay  a  doctor  about  96  centa  Instead 
of  $60  to  $66  per  visit. 

Now,  a  great  preponderance  of  people — I 
can  supplement  this. 

Congressman  Kocr.  I  don't  understand 
this.  If  a  patient  comes  to  a  clinic  the  charge 
to  Medicaid  is  $60  to  $66  as  opposed  to 
where  he  comes  to  the  office  of  the  private 
physician  where  the  charge  would  be  $6? 

Dr.  Elktks.  Exactly,  and  in  many  cases 

Dr.  Bkllin.  I  would  like  to  bring  some- 
thing Important  out.  I  was  formerly  Director 
of  the  Medicaid  program  In  New  York  City 
and  former  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  and 
one  of  the  more  paten*,  concerns  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  field  of  economics,  as  Dr. 
Schloaaman  has  stated,  $60  to  $66  rather — 
Is  rather  esoteric.  The  average  is  $36  a  day 
In  New  York  City. 

Anybody  going  In  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment in  a  New  York  City  voluntary  hospi- 
tal, on  an  average,  we  have  to  pay  $36  for 
that  office  visit  to  the  out-patient  department 
of  a  hospital  in  New  York  City. 

If  that  same  patient  were  to  go  for  that 
service  Into  the  doctor's  ofllce,  we  wovdd 
have  to  pay  somewhere,  $4  or  $3,  depending 
upon  the  treatment. 

Now,  what  has  happened,  as  a  result  of 
some  peculiar  social  problems  is  that  the 
physicians  In  New  York  City  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  Medicaid  program  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  reason  they  have  been 
driven  out  is  because  of  the  rather  abstird 
fees  that  they  are  permitted  to  charge,  the 
Medicaid  fees  as  distinguished  from  Medi- 
care. 

Medicare  they're  being  paid  more  or  leas 
what  is  the  prevailing  rate.  What  I  am 
suggesting  Is  this;  most  Important  Is  the 
prevailing  fee  concept.  I  think  that  modifi- 
cations are  neceesvy  and  what  we  call  pre- 
vailing fees,  beca\ise  some  prevailing  fees 
werent  ao  prevailing  until  Medicare  started. 
That  Is  another  reason. 

What  I  am  saying,  you  have  two  programs 

rlg:ht  now,  two  fedsraDy  supported  programs. 

Thar*  la  the  Medloare  and  Medtoatd  program. 

BeoaoM  the  Medicare  fee  schedule  is  so 

much  better  than  the  Medicaid  fee  sohedule. 
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a  physician  will  take  more.  Why  should  he 
settle  for  $3J0.  why  should  he  see  a  Medi- 
caid patient  Instead?  Why  shovUd  he  see 
either  one  if  he  could  see  a  paUent  who  Is 
not  supported  by  a  federally  supported 
socialized  program? 

What  has  this  demonstrated;  why  the 
physicians  have  left  this  program.  So  we 
are  now  In  New  York  City  with  about  a  par- 
ent of  what  Is  regarded  as  hard  core  phy- 
sicians who  send  their  bills. 

If  they  didn't  get  these  fees,  they  co\Ud 
not  give  appropriate  care  under  that  kind 
of  fee  cases.  What  happens?  The  patient 
cannot  go  to  the  private  office  any  longer, 
the  same  medicaid  office,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  and  U  obliged  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  to  the  out-patient  department, 
whereupon  the  City,  State  and  Federal  Oov- 
emment  kick  in  their  25  percent  and  their 
percentage  of  the  medicaid  dollar  and  are 
paying  $36  for  that  visit. 

Congressman  Bosxhthai..  We  don't  want 
to  get  too  many  interruptions,  but  some- 
body asked  a  specific  question. 

Dr.  FaxnjcH.  I  would  like  to  clarify  It.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  rate  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  out-patient  costs  and  ttie  private 
<loctor  oosta.  In  a  city  hospital  the  average 
costa  I  beUeve  are  $32  per  day. 

Let  me  explain  that.  You  are  getting  dif- 
ferent things  with  the  hoepltal  costa  and 
a  visit  to  the  doctor's  office.  The  hospital  costs 
in  many  cases  is  a  built-in  cost,  which  would 
be  added  on  an  a  la  carte  basis.  If  you  went 
to  the  doctor's  office. 

The  hoH>ltal's  out-patient  visit  Is  an  aver- 
age based  on  the  complex  oare  given  to  very 
complicated  vlslta  as  weU  as  the  simple  care 
given  to  a  scratch,  but  it  Is  the  aggregate. 
It  includes  all  laboratory  testa  which  can 
be  very  expensive  if  added  by  a  private  doctor. 
It  Includes  a  cardiogram.  It  may  Include 
physiotheiapy.  It  Includes  x-rays,  barium 
enema,  and  so  forth,  which  you  know  what 
those  ooet  if  you  go  to  a  private  radiologist 
and  pay  for  that.  It  includes  medlcaUons 
which  are  prescribed.  Also,  there  is  a  big 
training  program.  The  hospital  trains  aides, 
physicians,  house  staff  and  so  forth. 

Dr  EutiNS.  I  would  like  to  say  In  response 
to  that,  that  although  that  may  be  so;  on 
the  other  hand,  our  hospitals  which  are  not 
always  Judiciously  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  each  Individual  patient  but  interested  in 
the  financial  returns  they  get  for  their  Insti- 
tution, takes  every  type  of  pereonn«a  they 
wish  and  asks  upon  a  cost  basis,  which  they 
are  going  to  charge  Medicaid,  and.  therefore 
the  various  typee  of  government  pay  for  the 
services  they  render,  and  I  who  see  the  clinics 
and  am  In  the  clinics  know  that  most  of  the 
people  who  go  there  do  not  go  for  complete 
workups,  but  a  great  amount  of  the  people 
are   a   number   of   people   who   stt   on  the 
benches,  who  oome  in  with  their  bottles  Ol 
medicine  and  aU  they  want  Is  »  r^-  »™ 
they  caU  for  that  each  month  and  at  $86  to 
$66  at  the  hospital  center.  If  you  please,  per 
visit  for  a  botUe,  In  my  opinion,  is  one  <rf  the 
most  violent  rea«>ns  for  the  financial  re- 
DletVon  of  this  country. 
•^  Iwould  like  to  go  Just  a  little  bit  further. 
Dr  Baixm.  I  would  have  to  make  a  com- 
ment at  this  point  on  behalf  of  the  City.  Dr. 
Schloesman  Is  correct.  I  am  comparing  apples 
and  orangee,  but  not  apples  or  o»°«*»-  / 
am  not  0Mm>arlng  the  vegetables  with  fruit. 
We  are  talking  about  the  same  species  or 
the  thing,  and  I  think  anybody  who  has  had 
experlenoe   in   our  department  knows  luii 
wSl  and  I  have  to  agree— I  find  myself  curt- 
ouslT  agreeing  with  the  repreeentatlve  or  at- 
ganiaed  medldne  this  morning,  which  U  not 
unusual  at  all.  .^.m— . 

We  generaUy  have  the  v-Xm\.  ^^»^ 
ship  in  a  number  of  areas,  but  they're  •Xmo- 
lutely  correct  this  morning.  The  situation  is 
thla,  and  the  average  patient  who  comee  in 
tha  hospital  U  not  getting  an  EKO,  does  not 


get  66  laboratory  testa,  does  not  get  a  proc- 
toscopy. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are 
charged  to  that  visit.  Now,  I  find  this  very 
dUficult  to  understand  and  Justify— a  train- 
ing program.  There  Is  a  health  care  program. 
I  think  training  should  be  subsldlaed.  but  I 
dont  think  It  should  be  smuggled  Into  the 
actual  cost  per  visit  and  I  resent  that  the 
City  has  to  pay  26  percent  on  a  medicaid 
visit  for  an  experimental  nursing  program. 
I  Just  feel  thU  Is  pure  camouflage.  I  think, 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  insufficiency 
in  these  Institutions,  and  when  you  work  in 
the  Health  Department,  and  I  have  In  the 
last    eight    months    looked    into    voluntary 
hospitals  and  I  know  what  Is  happening  In 
voluntary  hospitals,  and  upon  some  of  the 
reasons— I  think,  having  some  educational 
background-however.  I  think  we  cannot  Jus - 
tlfysome  of  these  costa,  and  I  think  If  we 
tnUy  want  to  save  money  In  this  progrMQ 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  put  some  of  toe 
moneyed  people  out  of  the  New  York  City 
Medicaid  program,  and  put  them  back  into 
these  programs  and  save  that  money. 

However,  It  should  be  done  in  the  offices 
rather  than  private  vlslta.  Figure  It  out, 
mathematically.  If  It  U  $6  instead  of  $36. 
you  get  7  vlslta  Instead  of  one.  ^  ^^  ^ 

Dr.  Elkins.  I  woxild  like  to  point  out  that 
the  visit  does  not  include  the  fee  that  is 
paid  to  the  physician  for  attending  the  clinic 
which  ranges  from  $16  to  perhaps  $30  per 
Physician,  so  the  astronomical  figures  I  me- 
tioned  are  figures  that  not  a  legislator  in 
Washington  sees,  but  only  the  doctor  work- 
ing in  the  clinic. 

That  is  why  I  applaud  this  type  of  in- 
vestigation because  you  cant  know  this  by 
sitting  in  an  office  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  in  addlUon.  that 
it  U  shown,  for  example,  that  children  in 
schools  who  have  to  be  sent  for  routine 
examination  and  have  Medicaid,  when  that 
examination  is  done  in  the  school  by  the 
school  physician  It  costa  $8.60. 

However,  thousands  of  these  chUdrwn  ta^ve 
been  bussed  to  hospital  clinics  and  theoost 
of  that  cUnlc  visit  for  the  rouUne  P^«^ 
examination  of  a  school  chUd  viras  $86.B'7. 
In  November  of  1970,  I  wrote  a  second 
editorial  entitled,  "Doeant  Anyone  ever 
Usten  Out  There?"  and  I  repeated  exacUy 
the  things  that  I  mentioned,  today.  I  sent 
both  editorials  to  four  City  CouncUmen.  I 
dldnt  even  get  the  courtesy  of  «  aotoo^- 
edgment  or  a  reply.  These  'W"  P"*'!*!^;^ 
the  Queens  Medical  Society  Bulletins.  They^e 
common  property.  They  have  been  seen  by 
newspapers  In  New  York.  No  one  has  com- 
mented  upon  the  tremendous  waste. 

In  October  of  1070  I  wrote  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  National  Health  CrlsU,"  "»*  ' 
am  going  to  repeat  what  1  said  bf^oPB^^ 
Richards  has  been  slandered  and  blamed 
because  of  the  unavallablUty  to  cover  34 

hours.  .  _  .„^,„_. 

I  told  you  the  reasons  why  and  I  Implore 
the  legislators  to  try  to  encourage  as  xdmxlji 
Physicians  to  go  into  private  practice  as  they 
can  because  not  only  on  the  county  level 
or  in  the  neighborhood  levrt.  but  those  who 
are  deploring  the  lack  of  physicians  In  the 
smaU  towns.  There  are  no  replacementa  for 

doctors  who  are  dying.  h^    .,„ 

Congressman  Bobxwthai..  We  cant  oo 
anything  to  encourage  physicians  to  go  Into 
family  practice  other  than  make  the  change 
in  medical  school  training  of  theee  federal 
government  subsidies  for  the  tuition  of  peo- 
ple who  are  wllUng  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  five  year  term  as  a  famUy  practitioner 
in  various  types  of  neighborhoods. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  aU  types  of 
people  we  take  Into  medical  schools,  and  sub- 
sidise those  people  who  are  wining  to  render 
servloes  In  community  medicine. 
Von.  It  has  bean  dona  with  teachers. 
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Dr  EuUNS.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  Con- 
gressman, that  right  now  I  think  less  than 
50  percent  of  medical  school  graduates  aotu- 
ally  treat  patlenta  In  oommunlties  or  neigh- 
borhoods, but  they  go  Into  either  a  closed 
type  of  research— research  type  of  practice 
or  hospital  practice,  so  no  matter  how  many 
you  graduate.  If  you  encourage  twice  as  many 
medical  schools  and  twice  as  many  gradu- 
ates, you  stlU  wlU  not  have  enough  physi- 
cians, primary  physicians  who  are  wlUlng  to 
see  people.  .         .   ^ 

Congressman  Bosknthal.  The  only  point 
I  want  to  make— we  wlU  have  to  obtain  some 
kind  of  commitment  from  them  In  return  for 
something  even  before  they  are  admitted 
to  the  medical  school. 

It  seems  part  of  the  problem  U  to  put  aU 
this  money  Into  research  and  failure  to 
understand  the  situation  In  the  country.  It  s 
very  glamorous  that  you  develop  a  Uve  virus 
m  Palo  Alto,  in  CaUfomla,  where  you  cant 
get  a  doctor  In  Forest  Hills  that  wUl  do  you 
any  good.  .        .    ..^ 

The  point  Is  you  need  research;  at  the 
same  time  you  need  people  to  treat  people. 

Dr  EuuKB.  A  doctor  in  New  Jersey  stated 
there  are  not  enough  general  practitioners. 
75  percent  of  the  graduates  go  Into  special- 
ties with  UtUe  or  no  relevancy  tp,'^®.if°I 
mediate  needs  of  the  cities,  and  I  feel  that 
there  Is  hardly  a  medical  care  problem  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  physicians  In  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  are  going  to  treat  pe<q>la. 
Congressman  Rosxntksi..  Is  there  any- 
thing in  medical  practise  where  they  can 
continue  as  a  single  practtUooer,  a  sole  prac- 
titioner, where  they  have  to  Jo*n  a  larger  an- 
cUve  of  physicians?  ^^ 

Dr.  BLKiMS.  I  beUeve  that  there  U  a  great 
impetus  In  thU  country,  state,  city  and 
national  level,  to  force  doctors  Into  groups. 
Now,  I  have  nothing  against  a  P«J*».7°f 
likes  to  be  treated  by  a  group,  whether  It  t>» 
Kaiser  or  HIP;  that  U  their  prlvUege,  al- 
thou^  I  may  comment  on  that  type  of  i»rac- 
tlse  in  Just  a  bit.  But  they  have  that  r\fpa 
and  prlvUege.  _»  ,«  ^« 

However.  I  do  not  know  why  a  certain  sin- 
gle physician  should  be  p«iallaed  now  from 
being  able  to  help  them.  THere  Is  leglsUtlon 
on  a  state  level,  and  Senator  Kennedy  <a»  a 
national  level,  to  almost  force  physicians 
Into  group  practise. 

Assemblyman  Blumenthal  has  a  bill  In  tha 
Stata  Legislature  which  would  provide  that 
If  a  patient  belonged  to  a  group  all  his  ex- 
pensee  wUl  have  baen  prepaid,  hospital  and 
mfn^l^Hti  care. 

However,  If  he  chooees  a  solo  practitioner, 
a  physician  of  his  choice,  there  will  be  a  $180 
deductible  for  the  famUy.  $60  dwluottble  per 
peieon,  and  a  30  percent  deductible  In  addi- 
tion, for  anything  above  that. 

If  this  Isn't  discrimination  against  the 
people  who  dsalre  to  have  a  solo  physician,  I 
dont  know  what  It  is. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  say  thU,  and  I 
will  ask  a  question  of  the  people  in  thU  room, 
how  many  when  they  become  Ul,  not  on  the 
street,  but  ordlnarUy  become  Ul  seek  a  group 
or  a  hospital  or  any  permanent  type  of  instal- 
Ution.  and  how  many  call  their  own  doctor 
and  ask  him  to  treat  them? 

I  dont  think  there  U  any  question  that  the 
majority  of  people  would  lUte  to  go  to  the 
physician  of  their  choice  In  whom  they  have 
ImpUdt  confidence  and  they  want  that  type 
of  assistance. 

For  thoee  who  want  a  group,  let  them 
Yiave  It.  I  say  for  those  who  want  HIP.  let 
them  have  It.  I  get  many  of  the  HIP  patlenta 
in  my  office  who  are  dissatisfied  and  probably 
already  many  people  who  are  dissatisfied  to 
go  to  their  own  physicians,  too. 

However,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  low 
cost  patient  care  for  being  as  it  seems  to 
be.  but  I  could  and  do  beUeve  In  the  right  w 
the  person,  not  of  the  doctor,  but  the  person 
to  have  his  freedom  to  chooee  hU  own  phy- 
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■loUn  uid  to  oontlnvw  to  b«T«  tlutt  right 
to  hare  that  freedom. 

Many  of  70U  hare  read  the  articles  in  the 
N«w  York  TUnaa  which  Mr.  Wataon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  International  Busl- 
nMB  Ma<Ailnea,  had  written  an  article  In 
wtilOh  b*  lauded  the  type  of  permanent  aya- 
^ifw^  ^iMt  others. 

Z  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  the  past 
two,  Kalser-Premanente,  which  Is  considered 
by  many  a  motto  ot  croas-sectlonlsts  by  gOT- 
•mment  has  Increctsed  its  rates  more  than 
7J5  percent  In  l»e9.  again  18  percent,  and 
finally  a  total  of  84  percent  within  a  period 

of  two  years.        

Now,  as  far  as  HIP  Is  concerned,  the  loes 
o:>9t  ratio  is  supposed  to  be  low  because  many 
patients  \ise  faculties  like  that  for  ordinary 
visits,  for  visits  they  consider  perfunctory, 
but  as  Z  know  and  as  most  practising  phy- 
^4frtf^n«  know,  we  see  many  HIP  patients  who 
oome  to  us  because  they  have  confidence  in 
us  and  they  go  to  HIP  only  when  they  have 
some  perfunctory  illness.  That  doesnt  mean 
all  but  it  certainly  explains  a  lower  r»te  In 
the  cost  ratio. 

The  nnnlsh  system  and  Scandinavian 
system  has  been  lauded  by  many.  I  think  you 
should  know,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain 
there  Is  a  resurgence  of  private  practice, 
•nacre  are  long  lines  waiting  in  hospitals, 
hospital  conditions  are  poor;  waiting  list  for 
surgery  sometimes  a  year  or  more,  and  there 
to  a  period  of  about  two  minutes  which 
practitioners  allow  to  their  patients  In  their 
own  oOces,  as  you  know,  caUed  a  surgery. 

Acaln  I  say  I  think  people  should  and  must 
islain  the  rights  of  freedom  to  choose  a 
system  that  they  care  or  prefer,  and  I,  as  I 
said,  those  groups — fine,  buve  them.  But  they 
should  have  the  right  to  be  free  and  choose 
their  own  doctor. 

The  ultimate  casualty  of  people  shall  not 
be  the  pursuing  of  the  free  practise  of  medi- 
cine which  will  happen,  but  I  think  that 
It  will  be  the  dej^vatlon  of  the  free  people 
ot  these  United  States  of  ths  alternative  to 
government  compulsion  without  alternative 
or  without  choice. 

In  my  last  editorial  which  has  Just  been 
published,  entitled  "Tinkers  to  Evers  to 
Chance,"  or  "From  John  to  Nelson  to  Rich- 
ard," or  "Ths  Great  Giveaway  Programs  and 
How  they  will  rack  up  the  City  and  State 
and  Nation,"  I  would  like  to  read  something 
to  you,  if  you  dont  mtnd. 

Chairman  RoanrrHAL.  Tou  could  put  the 
entire  article  In  the  record.  We  are  under  a 
terrible  time  problem.  I  will  put  the  entire 
article  in  the  record,  if  you  would  like. 

Dr.  BuuxB.  I  would  be  very  happy. 

Congressman  Koch.  May  I  ask  you  this 
quastlon.  Were  you  for  or  against  Medicare? 

Dr.  BLxnfs.  I  am  completely  In  favor  of 
oomprahensive  prepaid  Insurance  for  every- 
one in  this  country. 

Congressman  Kocb.  When  Medicare  came 
Into  being  not  very  long  ago,  were  you  one 
of  the  doctors  who  opposed  it? 

Dr.  Bucnra.  Absolutely  not. 

Congressman  Koch.  You  were  for  It? 

Dr.  Kucnrs.  I  am  for  It. 

Congressman  Koch,  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
you  say  that. 

Dr.  liiXnn.  I  would  llks  to  atete,  unsqulv- 
ocally,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  oomplete,  com- 
prehensive prepaid  insurance  for  every  oltl- 
aen  in  the  United  Stetes.  with  the  right  of 
that  person  to  chooae  Ms  own  physician  and 
fftoUlty,  and  I  also  believe  that  those  who 
wish  to  do  tt  on  a  fee  for  service  basis  should. 

Congressman  Koch.  I  am  rsally  pleased  to 
hear  that  beoause  I  think  that  it  is  a  great 
oontrtbutlon  where  a  physician  comes  for- 
ward and  takes  that  position,  but  It  always 
dtetrewes  me  about  many  doctors  that  they 
have  (^posed  programs  like  Medloare. 

I  ramsmber  tha  opposition  that  the  medical 
profssBlon  brought  to  bear  and  I  am  pleased 
that  you  are  not  one  of  them.  One  of  the 
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situations  Is  that  men  like  yourself  are  able 
to  bring  out  the  inequities. 

I  mean  I  did  not  know.  I  wan*  to  tell  you 
I  did  not  know  that  the  City,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  are  paying  fSfi  for  a  visit 
that  if  it  were  held  In  the  doctor's  office  would 
be  W  and  I  consider  that  Insane  and  fraudu- 
lent on  the  public  purse  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  I  really  do. 

I  dont  know  what  I  can  do  about  it  but  you 
can  be  8\ire  of  one  thing.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it.  What  would  be 
helpful  Instead  of  Just  attacking  the  Medi- 
care system  and  the  Kennedy  bill  and  things 
for  providing  decent  medicare  care,  which  is 
not  avaUable  at  a  price  that  people  can  pay 
in  this  country;  Instead  of  attacking  It,  to 
come  forward  with  proposals  to  make  it 
better. 

Dr.  Elkins.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent. 
Congressman,  and  such  proposals  are  being 
made.  At  the  present  time  serious  considera- 
tion ts  being  given  to  many  many  counties 
in  this  country.  In  this  county  and  in  Nassau 
there  is  a  movement  for  a  foundation — for 
the  formation  of  a  foundation  where  physi- 
cians will  belong,  where  physicians  will  be 
regulated  by  physicians  for  the  best  interest 
of  all,  and  there  will  be  no  excesses  as  far  as 
humanly  possible. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  Congress- 
man, as  far  as  Medicare  was  concerned,  there 
were  certain  congressmen  and  senators  that 
voted  against  it. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well,  they  were  wrong. 
Voics.  I  have  a  question. 
Congressman  Rosknthai..  Do  you  want  to 
ask  It  of  the  doctor? 

Vom.  Anyone  who  cares  to  answer  this 
question.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why 
certain  doctors  might  enjoy  Medloare  Is  that 
they  simply  get  patienta  to  sign  blank  Medi- 
care forms.  They  never  see  what  has  been 
paid  to  the  doctor  until  Medloare  sends 
them  a  paid  noCloe  of  their  allowable  fee. 
This  gives  them  carte  blanche.  They  can 
write  their  own  ticket.  I  am  not  through — 
beoause  they  make  a  bundle. 

Dr.  Klxins.  Congressman.  I  don't  speak 
for  everyone  in  the  medical  profession  and 
I  don't  say  every  doctor  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession la  doing  exactly  what  Is  right.  I  osr- 
talnly  don't.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  see, 
and  you  are  absolutely  right. 

However,  I  do  say  that  by  peer  review,  by 
fonnatl<»i.  of  a  foundation  as  we  are  trying 
to  form  it  here  and  we  hope  will  be  formed 
in  other  counties,  there  will  be  a  peer  re- 
view so  doctors  will  not  start  exercises  and 
will  force  physicians  to  accept  what  is  a 
reasonable,  customary  and  ordinary  fee  In 
that  neighborhood. 

Congressman  Rosbnthai..  What  happens 
when  you  refuse  to  sign  a  blank  form? 

Voicx.  I  have  an  elderly  aunt  who  is  in  a 
nursing  home  with  a  hip  pinning  and  she  is 
not  100  percent  well.  You  know,  she  doesn't 
have  enough  knowledge  cv  sense  to  know 
what  she  Is  signing,  but  she  knows  she 
shouldn't  sign  a  blank  form  because  I  have 
told  her  this.  She  U  being  harassed  by  a 
doctor  who  is  unauthorized  to  make  certain 
visits  to  LaOuardla  Hospital,  It  hi4>pens,  so 

I 

Dr.  BuuKS.  Is  this  a  HIP  hoq>ital7 
Chairman  Rosxnthal.  Ws  knew  that  be- 
fore you  did. 
Voscs.  Yes,  I  had  rotten  experiences. 
Chairman  Rosxmthai,.  Have  other  people 
had  experiences  with  physicians  after  you 
signed  Medicare  forms?  Have  you? 

Vom.  I  have  aaked  that  question  as  to 
whether  a  physldan  la  allowed  to  bill  you, 
inrlvately,  when  he  accepts  an  assignment 
for  Medloare  and  he  is  disallowed  his  prob- 
ably exorbitant  fee.  He  then  sends  a  bill  to 
me,  personally,  to  pay  for  the  difference.  Is 
that  a  legal  procedure? 

Dr.  Kucnrs.  The  answer  to  that  Is  this.  I 
wont  comment  on  the  word  "exorbitant" 
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because  I  am  not  quaUfled.  I  don't  know  the 
case.  However,  a  physician  is  not  permitted 
to  blU  a  person  after  ho  has  accepted  the 
assignment. 

VoiCB.  I  havs  one  more  question  relative 
to  the  same.  I  called  at  this  particular  build- 
ing with  regard  to  the  same  case  to  find  out 
what  the  opinion  was,  realising  different 
methods  and  different  doctors  would  get 
different  fees. 

I  wanted  an  idea.  They  refused  to  tell  me. 
No  one  will  tell  you  what  you  can  expect  to 
pay  for  different  procedures  and  different 
surgery.  This  is  a  secret  that  Is  kept  well- 
guarded  by  Blue  Cross,  by  Medicare,  by  the 
Medical  Society — nobody  will  give  you  an 
idea. 

Dr.  Elkins.  I  could  answer  that,  very 
simply.  If  anyone  has  complaints  about  a  fee 
and  it  is  sent  in  writing  to  the  Medical 
Society  and  that  letter  is  signed,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Review  and  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee, formerly  called  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee, where  both  paitles  are  called  In. 

If  there  is  any  question  of  exorbitance  of 
the  rate,  the  doctor  is  so  notified.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  a  reasonaMe  and  fair  fee,  they're 
both  so  notified. 

But  in  the  new  concept  of  forming  a 
foundation,  in  which  set  fees  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  entire  profession,  not  by 
single  Individuals,  where  we  will  make  that 
reasonable,  customary  and  the  fees  will  be 
the  fees,  generally. 

Congressman  RosxNTEtAi,.  I  think  the 
lady's  question  is  why  she  called  this  build- 
ing representing  the  Queens  County  Med- 
ical Society,  and  you  said  you  were  not 
satisfied  by  the  response — did  they  tell  you 
to  send  a  letter  in  writing? 

Voicx.  There  was  a  young  girl  who  was 
very  vague  and  said  we  cannot  give  you  this 
information. 

Congressman  Roskntral.  Did  she  say  to 
write? 
Voicx.  She  dldnt  say  anything. 
Dr.  Elkins.  It  could  be  the  secretary  cm: 
someone  who  answered  the  phone  who  per- 
haps did  not  know. 

Voicx.  I  had  the  same  experience  with  the 
hospital  and  said  the  doctor  is  supposed  to  on 
Biedlcare  and  not  paid  by  you  in  this  case.  I 
sent  it  to  Medicare  and  one  thing  they  told 
me  that  it  was  not  covered  and  sent  me  back 
things  that  they  dldnt  allow  anything. 

"We  will  only  pay  80  percent  at  this  point," 
and  besides  I  called  on  them  that  I  would 
like  to  have  the  bill  of  the  hoepUal,  that  the 
hospital  sent  for  Medicare.  I  don't  have  It.  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  have  the  bill.  They 
came  to  see  both  of  \u  and  they  charged 
something  extra,  and  why? 

Congressman  Rosknthai,.  This  transcript 
will  be  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities 
and  before  you  leave  if  you  will  give  the 
stenographer  your  name  and  address,  we  may 
be  able  to  help. 

Voicx.  I  have  found  since  Medloare  that 
the  doctors  have  upped  their  fees  almost 
double,  and  when  you  take  exception  to  it, 
they  say,  "What  do  you  care?  You  don't  pay 
for  all  of  it.  Medicare  pays  part  of  it,"  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  have  joined  up  with  a 
HIP  doot<Mr  beoause  I  get  the  same  Identical 
examination.  I  pay  my  quarterly  fee,  but  I 
will  say  this;  I  would  prefer  to  go  to  a 
private  physician.  I  have  more  rapport  with 
a  private  physician,  but  they  make  It  Im- 
poaslble  to  do  so  and  I'd  Uke  something  to  be 
done  about  that. 

Dr.  Elkins.  As  I  said  before,  I  would  not 
dare  to  speak  for  the  ethics  or  the  fees  of  any 
physlclfui  in  the  practice  of  medicine  In 
Queens.  However,  I  agree  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  fees  have  been  paid  which  are 
above  the  \isual  customary  fees. 

With  the  oonoept  of  a  foundation  this  wiU 
be  eliminated  and  I  think  your  oomments  are 
justified. 

Congressman  RoaKMTRAL.  At  some  point 
and  before  the  next  witness.  Dr.  Bchlosaman 
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who  is  pr«ently  the  head  and  President  of 
the  Queens  County  Medical  Society,  perhaps 
would  want  to  respond  and  offer  some  re- 
marks  on  this  question.   Thank  you  very 

™^"  next  witness  is  the  Medical  Director  of 
the  Queens  HosplUl  Center. 

tSx  ROBXRT  Vrrxi^LO.  To  our  distinguished 
Conitressman  who  is  concerned  about  selUng 
cigarettes  in  the  hospital,  I  would  like  to 
put  his  mind  at  ease.  We  don't  sell  cigarettes 
in  the  hospital.  __       . .  _ 

My  name  is  Robert  Vitello.  I  am  Executive 
Director  of  the  Queens  HosplUl  Center  and 
have  been  for  the  past  17  months.  I  have 
been  in  the  hospital  adminlstrativs  field  for 

MtTtime  when  comprehensive  health  care 
IS  considered  the  right  of  every  Amert«»n,  a 
public  hospital  finds  it  Increasingly  dUBcult 
to  fulfill  its  part  in  providing  such  care.  Sa- 
lient problems  include: 
1.  Emergency  Room  Load: 
The  City-wide  network  of  ambulance  serv- 
ices and  the  fact  that  family  physicians  are 
almost  non-existent  and  are  usuaUy  not 
available  for  house  calls,  continue  to  make 
the  emergency  room  load  in  the  municipal 
system  a  constantly  growing  and  increasingly 
complicated  one.  ^,„h«- 

There  is  a  mixture  of  patients  who  might 
ordinarily  be  seen  in  a  physician's  ofllce  but 
oome  to  the  emergency  room  because  of  t^e 
absence  of  medical  care  in  the  community 
and  because  of  its  unavailability  during 
evening  hours  «md  weekends. 

The  voluntary  hospitals  have  a  relatively 
small  emergency  room  service  and,  since  It 
is  usually  not  served  by  the  City's  ambulMioe 
trauma  service,  does  not  see  the  same  Irind 
of  traumatic  or  extreme  injury.  The  pubUo 
hospital  system  is  forced  to  place  excessive 
amounts  of  its  resources  in  comparison  to 
voluntary  hosplUls  in  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency services.  This  Input  of  patients  into  a 
pubUc  system  does  not  Isnd  Itself  to  control 
and  as  a  result,  the  emergency  room  service 
must  be  staffed  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  Its  demands. 
2.  Specialty  Services: 

In  a  public  system,  the  large  majority  (up 
to  76%)  of  patients  admitted  for  care  come 
through  the  hospital  emergency  room.  TWs  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  voluntary  hos- 
oitals  where  anywhere  from  76%  to  90%  of 
toe  patients  admitted  are  elective  admis- 
sions and  have  been,  therefore,  scheduled  for 
hospital  treatment.  The  hospitol  which  la 
able  to  schedule  its  admissions  U  able  to 
staff  more  economically  and  efflclentiy  Md 
is  less  Ukely  to  have  to  provide  all  «  the 
special  services  which  are  expensive  ^atii 
material  and  medical  manpower  which  VM 
pubUc  hospital  must  provide  because  of  the 
nature  of  emergency  admissions. 

In  addition  to  being  acutely  Ul,  the  «n«- 
aency  room  patient  who  becomes  a  hospital 
to-patient  is  often  from  an  indigent  popula- 
tion, is  less  healthy  and  weU-nourlshed  to 
begin  with  and  presents  additional  ^blems 
*or  care  which  the  average  mlddle-daas 
patient  In  a  voluntary  hospital  does  not 
present. 
3.  General  Patients: 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  room  pa- 
tienU  who  appear  in  greater  numbers  to  a 
public  hospital,  the  other  end  of  «be  spec- 
trum exists  as  well.  The  pul  Uc  hospital  la 
forced  to  admit  larger  numbers  of  chronical- 
ly ill  patients  and  geriatric  patients  whom 
the  voluntary  ho^ltal  can  and  does  rsject. 
The  rejection  there  may  be  occasioned 
by  lack  of  adequate  financial  rosources  of 
the  individual  patients  or  may  reflect  the 
hospital  admitting  policy.  Voluntary  hospi- 
tals can  be  selective  to  patients  they  admit 
and  can  transfer  patisnts  for  admission  to 
pubUc  hospltaU  when  they  do  not  wish  to 
admit  to  their  own  facilities. 

A  public  hospital,  as  the  health  resource  of 
last  icsort  for  those  to  the  acute  emergency 


room  and  for  the  chronic  patients,  fln^a  It- 
self burdened  with  the  most  difficult  type  oS 
patient  load.  It  is  required  to  provide  aU  of 
the  emergency  and  specialty  services  which 
the  voluntary  hospital  can  avoid  provl<Ung 
because  of  its  extensive  nature;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  carry  the  load  of  the 
chronic  patlenU  for  whom  other  health  re- 
sources may  not  be  available. 

The  public  hospital  has  to  provide  such 
specialty  services   as  renal  dialysis,   neuro- 
surgical services  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
must  provide  extended  care  faclUties  wlthto 
its  own  hospital.  The  voluntary  hospital  can 
insist  that  a  family  accept  a  patient  who 
is  discharged   after  the   financial  resources 
h*ve  been  exhausted  while  the  pubUc  hos- 
pital goes  on  caring  for  those  patients  long 
after  the  need  for  acute  hospltallaafclon  has 
passed. 
4.  Physical  Resources: 
The  pubUc  hospital,  despite  its  major  im- 
portance  to   large   segments   of   the   urban 
population,  has  received  no  significant  help 
to  providing  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
physical  plant.   So-burdened  funds  do  not 
flow  to  the  pubUc  hospital  and,  while  volun- 
tary  hospitals   were   receiving   massive   up- 
grading   programs    through    the    influx    of 
fresh  money,  public  hospitals  were  forced  to 
attempt  to  maintain  and  upgrade  faculties 
within  very  Umited  city  budget  resources. 

As  a  result,  physical  plants  have  continued 
to  run  down  and  utilization  of  health  man- 
power is  extremely  inefficient  to  archaic  and 
obsoleto  plants.  Such  necessities  as  nurse 
call  systems  are  taken  for  granted  in  volun- 
tary hospitals;  they  are  often  abeent  in 
pubUc  hospitals  and  represent  a  typical 
example  of  poor  vise  of  limited  manpower. 

The  unauractive  and  dlfflcult  working  en- 
vironment in  most  public  hospitals  makes  it 
extrwnely  dlfllcult  to  recruit  and  maintain 
key  staff,  who  prefer  to  work  in  surroundtogs 
which  allow  them  to  provide  the  kind  of 
care  they  are  trained  to  give. 
6.  Accreditation: 

PubUc  hospitals  are  now  no  longer  able 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Aocreditatton  of  HospltaU;  for  ex- 
ample. Host  City  Hospital  has  lost  its  ac- 
creditation, and  Kings  Coimty  Hospital  has 
only  been  provisionally  accredited. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Jotot  Com- 
mission Standards  are  minimal  and,  in  no 
way,  guarantee  adequate  care  for  patients 
even  when  these  standards  are  met.  The  fact 
that  pubUc  hospitals  are  unable  to  meet 
these  standards  does  demonstrate  that  their 
resources  are  not  matched  to  the  patients 
whom  they  serve. 
6.  Patient  Load: 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  described 
above,  which  Include  the  necessity  of  caring 
for  large  portions  of  the  City's  emergency 
and  chronic  load,  and  the  minimum  of 
elective  cases,  the  public  hospital  u  re- 
quired to  accept  all  patients  who  come  to 
it  for  care  and  who  require  care.  They  can- 
not match  their  resources  to  the  needs 
which  are  presented  to  them,  and  this  un- 
limited load  demands  that  ths  public  hos- 
pital sometimes  Is  forced  to  concentrate  aU 
of  Its  rosources  on  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency care,  to-patient  care  and  follow-up 
care  to  dlnlcs  in  the  hoq>ital. 

It  becomes  impossible  to  bring  the  public 
hospital  system  into  the  sphere  of  preven- 
tive medicine  and  the  neighborhood  famUy 
care  centers  because  its  rosources  are  com- 
mitted elsewhere.  The  spiral  as  perpetuating 
suggests  a  pubUc  hospital  which  has  become 
the  primary  health  care  reeo\irce  for  large 
segments  of  the  population,  is  unable  to 
enter  the  sceptsr  of  preventive  care  and 
health  matotenance,  and  the  problems  de- 
tailed above  will  continue  to  exist. 

A  potot  of  dlgrssalon.  It  may  not  come  as 
a  surprise;  It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some 
of  you,  we  get  patients  who  are  admitted  to 
a  public  hospital  arm  the  weekend  or  dur- 
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tog  the  week  because  mothsr  and  dad  Me 
tUsd  taking  care  of  grandmother,  they  would 
like  to  go  on  a  vacation,  so  the  grandmother 
Is  brought  into  the  hospital.  She  has  abso- 
lutely no  medical  condition.  She  becomee  a 
social  problem,  which  is  medical. 

When  we  begin  to  talk  about  cost.  It  Is 
ludlorous  in  this  day  and  age  when  you  talk 
about  a  system  which  Is  required  to  fill  so 
many  problems,  not  medical. 

Congressman  Rosxnthal.  Are  they  ac- 
cepted because  they  are  grandmothers? 

Mr  VnxLLO.  The  patient  is  brought  to  the 
hospital.  The  mother,  the  father,  the 
daughter,  the  stepson,  whoever  It  U,  says, 
"Look  at  grandmother.  I  am  going  down  to 
the  car  to  get  something,"  and  they're  gone. 
Dr  BxLLiN.  I  have  seen  a  social  worker 
bring  her  to  the  hospiUl,  put  her  in  the 
emergency  room  and  walk  out. 

congressman  Rosxnthai..  Where  do  you  see 
the  future  of  the  pubUc  hospital,  and  Queens 
General  Hospital  and  the  Queens  Msdloal 
Center  going? 

Mr  VrrxLLo.  If  I  had  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion Uke  that  I  wouldn't  be  standing  here,  I 
would  be  telUng  you  right  to  Washington. 

Oangressman  Rosxnthal.  What  happens 
in  our  society?  We  all  stand  by  in  a  crisis 
so  eruptive  that  it  is  unoontroUed. 

Mr  VrrxLLo.  Let  me  respond  in  this  way; 
that  brior  to  July  3rd  of  this  year— ^»f  *  J**'' 
rathCT,  when  the  New  York  City  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation  went  into  motion,  we 
had  an  unusual  situation  in  terms  of  tne 
pubUc  sector  of  having  an  agent  in  <*• 
Department  of  Hospitals  P^^'^^'^T^X 
hadanother  City  agent  to  the  p^«f^«f* 
of  Social  Services  determining  their  ellglbUlty 
for  that  care,  and  the  cost  to  the  City  of  New 
York  General  Fund  was  staggering.  Abso- 
lutely no  responslbiUty,  three  different  activ- 
ities in  the  segmentation  for  Medicare. 

CJongressman  Rosenthal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation  is 
an  endeavor  to  bring  some  order  out  of  Uie 
madness  and  chaos  of  the  system,  to  begin 
to  coordinate  this  care. 

Many  people  raised  questions  about  the 
hl«h  salaries  of  the  administrative  costs. 

Mr  VrrxLLo.  What  can  I  teU  you?  When  I 
came  to  Queens  and  accepted  a  position  as 
the  Executive  Director,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  never  thought  I  would  do  in  my  pro- 
fessional Ufe  is  take  five  weeks  »«»  of  n^ 
activities  to  present  the  plight  of  the  City 
Hospital  in  a  budgeUry  crisis  to  a  large  seg- 
ment of  Queens  population.  I  didn't  even 
think  of  that  kind  of  thtog  In   graduato 

school.  ..  .  4..^  _«.  «,.» 
>  I  think  the  best  we  can  do  Is  to  go  out 
toto  the  mainstream  of  things.  We  don't 
have  any  time  to  do  this  in  the  fighting  of 
the  budgetary  battie.  I  don't  know  what  a 
high  salary  Is.  I  know  what  type  otniary 
w^d  mean  to  me  as  an  individual.  wlUing 
to  accept  a  Job  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Rosxnthal.  Does  *«*°* 
General  Hospital  render  apprc^rlate  wrvloea 
to  the  community,  adequato  services? 

Mr  Vmnxo.  No.  That  is  beoause  we  haw 
a  dual  sTstem.  We  have  the  double  standard. 
Queens  Hospital  Center  wUl  begto  to  deUver 
adequate  care  to  the  people  who  come  thwra 
when  anybody  who  wants  to  go  there  has  tha 
ability  to  do  so.  ,  ..     «. 

We  have  a  limitation.  First  of  aU,  I  d^t 
think  that  there  are  many  pe^le  in  thto 
room  who  if  they  were  acutely  Ul  ^ght  now 
or  became  Ul  would  say,  "Take  me  to  Q"^ 
Hospital."  It  has  been  known  it  U  a  double 

It  has  been  known  as  a  poor  hospital  with 
medical  facUlttaa  together.  People  ©mm  with 
two  or  ttiree  bus  ohangea,  tran^KOtatlon 
changes,  from  tbt  B«**'^*5»-,^^^'tl' 
STtotal.  they  tend  to  avoid  tWs  ar«k  ^ 
medical  services.  THey  oome  to  others  which 

nTsaw  ^y  P^^  V^^JS"^^  SS 
morntog  not  being  able  to  identify  the  sya- 
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tern.  How  peopla  g«t  Into  the  system?  We 
dont  bave  any  dUBculty  getting  into  the  sya- 
tem.  We  pick  up  »  phone  and  we  oall  a  doc- 
tor who  knows  the  amount  of  the  bill  for  the 
semcee  he  prarlded  and  we  pay  that  MU. 
Very  simple. 

XTnleas  we  hare  accidents.  This  Is  one  of 
the  thlnffi  I  would  like  to  addraas  myself  to. 
I  think  there  are  problems  or  theee  problems 
that  we  mentioned,  but  I  think  there  Is  a 
thing  that  we  don't  recognise. 

Tbe  people  of  Queens  will  always  have  In- 
adequate care.  In  comparlaon  with  the  alter- 
natlye.  When  they  hare  the  Queens  Hospital 
Center  they  receive  the  good  medicare  care, 
but  the  method  and  manner  In  whl<di  they 
recelTS  It  U  bad. 

When  I  first  came  to  Queens  Hospital  we 
used  to  go  by  number  In  tbe  out-patient 
clinic.  When  they  wew  ready  to  be  senred,  and 
number  aa»  would  be  served,  it's  like  going 
to  Shelley^  and  getting  a  number  out  of  a 
ifimriHiiu,  and  When  you  are  ready  to  get 
your  bread,  they  call  your  number  and  you 
transact  your  business.  That  is  part  of  the 
program. 

You  are  a  second  class  citizen.  You  go  to 
the  public  hospital  because  you  cant  go  any 
place  else.  You  have  a  locked-m,  employed 
situation  in  terms  of  civil  servloe.  I  may  be 
having  reference  to  public,  civil  service  men- 
tality, where  petyle  and  this  gentleman 
imm1i'>'»t^  tbe  problem  with  his  insurance 
company — ^tbesa  an  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  are  legend  In  bureaucracy. 

I  have  two  titles  and.  unfortunately,  I 
shooldnt  say  that.  When  I  first  came  I  was 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Oepart- 
mamt  of  Hospitals.  When  the  Hospital  Oor- 
pwatlon  came  Into  being  and  I  was  calling 
City  agandM  to  find  out  what  was — how  I 
was  fotng  to  get  answers  to  simple  problems, 
and  I  was  called  on  to  identify  myself,  an 
Asatitant  Oocnmlasloner  of  Queens  dldnt  do 
•Bythlng. 

As  soon  as  I  said  I  was  the  Commissioner, 
I  would  sense  that  people  at  the  other  end 
would  respond.  It  Is  that  kind  of  bureauc- 
racy that,   hopefully,  tbe  Health  Corpora- 
tion will  overooma.  and  it  has  the  flexibility 
to  deal  with  It,  but  if  It  beoomes  a  poUUoal 
football  for  a  few  people,  to  talk  about  it  and 
to  talk  about  the  high  salaries,  I  wouldn't 
take  the  Job  as  president  of  this  corporation 
at  tan  times  the  amount  of  money  they  pay. 
Ooofressman  Bosknthax..  Wouldn't  you? 
Hi.  Viraxxo.  No.  I  wouldn't. 
Congressman  RoantTBAi..  Does  the  panel 
have  aay  comment? 

Or.  FuiucH.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Vltello 
Is  saying.  I  think  tbe  quality  ot  care  Is  of 
tbe  best  as  far  as  the  medical  care  and  also 
certain  procedures,  but  then  much  of  the 
care  we  give  to  these  famlllee — rehabilita- 
tion oare  and  so  forth — ^when  it  comes  down 
to  the  amf^l^**  and  In  some  families  it's 
very  difficult  to  attract  people  to  work  under 
the  conditions  that  we  have  to  handle. 

It's  a  question  of  conditions  and  a  ques- 
tion of  wortOng  with  many  of  the  elderly. 
Actually,  someone  who  is  luurested  in  work- 
ing In  a  hospital  will  find  a  much  easier  Job 
In  a  voluntary  or  proprietary  hOH)lt8l,  where 
In  a  semi-private  room  where  a  patient  is 
mor*  ambulatory,  not  that  ill,  rather  than 
the  serious  problems  that  are  here. 

Congressman  Rosxnthal.  I  think  the 
young  man  hmdk  there  wants  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Voxcs.  Congressman  Rosenthal,  I  am  going 
to  speak  on  this  later,  but  I  have  changed 
my  mind  when  something  like  Queens  Gen- 
eral was  brought  up. 

I  work  for  tbe  corporation  and  the  point 
I  would  raise — I  hope  It  will  get  more  money 
for  the  boapltal.  this  hospital  in  particular. 
The  rates  of  reimbursement  that  they're  get- 
ting now  at  the  City  Ho^ltal.  Quseos  Oen- 
eral.  Included  for  Medicare  and  Blue  Cross 
an  so  small  as  compared  to  what  the  vol- 
UBtarr  ho^ltala  are  getting,  and  I  think  X 
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find  in  my  particular  position  where  I  have 
to  bring  off  so  much  of  tbe  amount  of  money 
for  the  cost  of  the  stay  la  ridiculous. 

Now,  I  have  asked  people  about  it,  and  the 
rates  in  certain  city  hospitals  on  the  reim- 
bursement of  medical  Insurance  are  so  small. 
On  Part  A  it  U  almost  half  the  cost  of  a  per 
diem  position. 

I  think  in  your  position  you  may  be  able 
to  see  that  the  necessary  leglslaUon  or  ap- 
propriate amount  of  money  is  sent  back  to 
the  City  hospital,  where  they  are  paid  for 
part  of  each  day  and  certain  private  hospi- 
tals and  voluntary  hospitals  are  paid  much 
more. 

It  seems  there  is  quite  an  Inequity  In  it. 
I  have  been  on  the  task  force  for  the  Hos- 
pital Corporation  and  the  backload  of  cases 
In  trying  to  get  out  those  cases  where  Blue 
Cross  at  one  point  was  paying  $50  on  reim- 
bursement and  the  contract — well,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  the  corporation  will  see 
that  each  contract  will  be  vitalized  and  more 
money  will  be  got  and  the  City  hospital 
might  get  a  fair  share  of  this  money  and 
perhaps  wouldn't  have  to  pay  so  much. 

I  have  to  write  off  so  much  in  costs  of  the 
person's  stay  that  the  Uxpayer  comes  back 
to  me.  It's  trying.  We  can't  win.  and  some 
legislator  in  Washingfton  where  more  money 
can  oome  back  from  the  particular  group, 
can  accomplish  this. 

80,  the  gentleman  from  Queens  Oeneral 
doesnt  have  to  say  you  got  to  spend  five 
wveks  getting  the  budget  becaiise  there 
lent  enough  money.  Where  the  money  goee 
out  and  so  many  people  have  to  rely  on  the 
city  iKispltal  in  time  of  need,  it  seems  fair 
they  get  a  certain  retwu  on  their  money. 
They  get  paid  less  than  fair.  I  think  there 
Is  a  lot  of  politics — 

Congressman  RosBirrHAL.  What  kind  of 
politics? 

Voxcs.  I  am  taking  a  course  where  we 
found  that  certain  reimbursement  rates 
for  private  hospitals  are  a  little  larger  and 
certainly  more  controlled  by  the  state  ad- 
ministration. There  Is  a  book  out,  "American 
Care."  put  out  by  Healthpak,  not  that  I 
agree  with  everything  they  say— that  coeU 
and  certain  organtsatloQS  are  controlled  by 
leimbuiaement.  and  it  would  be  consonant 
for  managers  to  see  that  Medicare  gives  a 
proper  nlmbursement. 

I  understand  the  coet  basis  for  the  hoapi- 
tal  Is  one  of  the  determinations  of  how 
much  the  reimbursement  is.  and  I  don't 
think  that  a  hospital,  eapeolaUy  in  Queens 
where   we  have  two  city  hospitals — 

Congressmsji  Rosxnthal.  I  think  you 
have  made  your  point.  What  is  your  response 
or  comment  cm  what  he  says;  anything  at 
aU? 

Mr.  VrratLO.  I  think  the  appropriate 
agency  in  the  department,  within  tbe  or- 
ganization. Is  in  tbe  proceas  and  has  con- 
stantly been  negotiating  at  the  state  level 
for  a  better  shake  on  tbe  Medicaid 
reimbursement. 

Congressman  RosxirrKAi..  I  think  the 
point  he  is  trying  to  make  Is  that  private, 
voluntary  hospitals  will  get  a  better  return 
from  Medicare  than  Qiieens  Oenwal 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Vimxo.  That  has  been  the  case  for 
the  Corporation  hospitals.  Queens  Oeneral — 
Congressman  Roobntbal.  Why? 
Mr.  Vrrsxxo.  Idontknow. 
Dr.  PiziUDH.  This  is  not  my  area.  I  can 
say  this  is  a  matter  ot  negotiation — negotia- 
tion with  Blue  Cross  and  what  not,  and 
when  you  negotiate,  you  put  certain  details 
on  the  table  and  it  Is  a  matter  of  Inter- 
pretation and  so  forth. 

I  do  know  one  of  the  problama  was  the 
mMter  o<  counselling  and  Ideattfylng  ooeU 
in  that  the  city  hospital— they  wan  part  of 
the  munlo^MU  aocounttng  ^wtem  and  It 
might  be  plaoad  on  a  strictly  ooat  acoouoting 
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Howwrar.  tti«  mattar  baa  b««&  asundad  In 


an  aocountlng  type  system  and  baa  been 
taken  can  <tf. 

Congressman  BosnrrHAL.  You  mean  for  a 
long  period  of  time  the  City  has  been  ahcrt- 
changed? 

Dr.  FasxLicH.  I  think  tt  la  a  matter  <tf 
negotiating  what  is  allowable  for — 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  Let  me  put  It 
thla  way.  (A)  The  City's  aooouniting  position 
and  (b)  The  City  negotiaUons  are  not 
adequate? 

Dr.  PaziucH.  Relmb\irsement8  an  on  those 
formulas.  Formulas  are  made  by  men  and 
not  nMde  in  heaven.  Fco'mulas  go  into  certain 
aspects  and  it's  a  matter  of  interpretation 
and  negoUatlon  between  the  two  parties  as 
to  Just  what  Is  Included  and  what  the  rate 
Is,  and  they  have  been  trying  very  hard  and 
the  Corporation  has  been  aUe  to  up  the 
rates,  but  not  up  to  the  rate  that  they  feel 
we  an  entiUed  to. 

Thla  la  rather  a  question  of  mathematica 
and  we  an  working  night  and  day  on  thla 

matter.  „  ,„ 

Gongreasman  rosknthai..  Dr.  Bellin,  you 
might  have  something  to  say  on  this. 

Dr  Bbllim.  I  believe  I  have  some  comment. 
As  I  recaU,  tbe  City  hoepltal  now  charges 
about  »63  a  day.  $53  Is  wbat  Blue  Cross  wlU 
pay  and  It  Is  under  Medicare.  It  lant  the  rata 
accepted  by  tbe  State  Health  Department. 

That  meant  that  for  a  day  In  a  hoepltal 
the  City  hospital  would  receive  $68.  whereas 
If  a  paUent  stayed  In  a  hoipital.  a  voluntary 
hospital,  he  might  receive  double  tha» 
amount.  Tbe  average  per  diem,  the  voluntary 
amount  in  New  York  City  la  $130  a  day  in  a 
semi-private  room.  That  U  what  it  is. 
cunrently.  ^  . 

The  argument  Blue  Croas  whtdly  advanced 
and  the  reason  they  oouldnt  give  you  more 
than  $63  a  day  because  they  couldn't  Justify 
giving  more  due  to  the  fact  of  tbe  lack  of 
adequate  accounting  informatton  that  the 
City  of  New  York  was  furnished. 

I  am  not  golnc  into  tha  CXty  of  New  York 
accounting  system,  but  it  would  seem  to  torn 
as  It  would  to  many  of  us  in  government, 
that  Blue  Cross  has  undertaken  a  very  arbi- 
trary poaitlon.  that  even  If  you  oaimot  ac- 
count for  every  buck  then  la  seemliigly 
quite  a  dlfferenoe  between  $88  and  $188.  and 
you  shouldn't  take  a  shtilaeklng. 

The  point  la  that  ttie  City  has  taken  a 
ahellaeldng  from  the  fiscal  Intermediaries 
and  f*om  the  other  agencies  that  an  deter- 
mining it.  One  of  the  major  accompUshm^ta 
I  think  that  the  corporation  has  to  its  credit 
U  that  It  Just  brought  up  the  per  diem  to  a 
little  bit  over  $100,  up  at  the  recent  preeent, 
but  it  has  to  go  a  UtUe  bit  mon  befon  any- 
body shall  be  satisfied. 

Congressman  Bobknthal.  I  think  that 
gentleman  wants  to  say  something. 

Voice.  I  have  been  In  the  hospital  system 
for  a  long  time.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
two  aspects  of  this.  One  Is  the  problem  in  n- 
gard  to  fiscal  accounting.  For  several  yean 
the  department  made  some  comparaMe  ooat 
analogies  of  wbat  la  going  on  In  the  munici- 
pal boaplUls.  what  Is  going  on  in  the  volim- 
tary  hospitals,  only  to  find — no  matter  how 
we  InqxUred  and  from  whom  we  inquired — 
we  find  our  system  acoounta  made  compari- 
sons of  the  figures  J\>st  unavailable. 

Then  is  no  way  of  exactly  knowing  with 
whom  you  are  dealing.  Then  U  another  ttdng 
involved  hen,  if  you  examine  the  flguraa. 
It  is  not  always  the  hospitals  you  consider 
a  real  high  oonalderatlon,  with  New  York 
City  at  the  hlg)Mr  prloe.  that  within  the  hos- 
pital coats  themsMvea  that  irtvole  area 
amounts  to  about  75  percent.  It's  a  very 
hard  thing  to  imdentand. 

This  must  mean  that  hospitals  an  not 
going  to  be  doing  the  right  things  and  the 
high  oost  they  an  putting  on  hospital  bed- 
oan  is  not  the  way. 

Congressman  BuaamHAi..  Don't  you  think 
those  coats  that  an  not  bed  can  should  be 
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aubjugated  and  paid  from  other  eosta.  so  we 
an  not  leaUy  deceived  wliat  a  day's  can 
coats  in  the  boapltal? 

Voicx.  I  would  think  that  Is  so.  It  would 
seem  every  other  sban  and  other  activity 
when  you  have  an  insufficient  producer,  yet 
the  health  can  can  be  so  reconstituted  that 
It  can  be  made  into  a  producer. 

Where  you  have  a  producer  when  yo\ir 
economic  differential  U  a  vartable  of  76  per- 
cent and  yet  you  keep  paying  and  an  not 
sun  you  an  getting  the  same  thing  at 
the  time,  or  as  you  do  know  the  ciurent 
situation  where  q>ecial  programs  are  under- 
taken which  an  taxed  on  to  general  costs. 
One  example  was  broxight  out  here.  Tbe 
cost,  for  example,  of  out-patient  system  to 
a  city  hospital,  emergency  room,  and  when 
the  can  then  is  not  really  relevant,  where 
you  know  you  got  to  put  the  administra- 
tive salary  on  to  the  cost  of  the  housing 
department,  the  educational  budget,  the  ro- 
search  budget — all  tailored  down  to  each  in- 
dividual service,  this  U  reaUy  not  what  is 
needed. 

If  a  boapltal  cannot  produce  that  service, 
economlcaUy,  that  hospital  should  not  be 
doing  that  particular  service.  This  is  the 
thing  we  an  getting  mon  and  more  and 
getting  less  and  lees  of,  now. 

Possibly,  the  Hospital  Corpontion  wUl  be 
able  to  do  this,  possibly  they  wont.  I  will 
say  this;  they  haven't  been  moving  with 
great  speed.  I  dont  know  why  but  I  think 
the  kind  of  material  they  have  has  not  been 
given  out  to  the  public  yet  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  would  say  one  other  thing.  We  should 
have  reasonable  hospital  costs,  not  only  the 
hospital  corporation,  where  you  can  get  one 
hospital  withgood  nputatlon  providing  hos- 
pital can  for  $80  and  another  for  $140, 
somethins  is  wrong.  Maybe  it's  tbe  other 
way  around. 

Mr.  VrrxiAO.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  Queens  Hospital  Center  we  dont  have 
private  accommodations.  That  Is  a  very  dif- 
ficult basis.  Its  not  a  simple  basU  to  make 
oon4>arlsons  on. 

We  have  a  43-60  bed  open  order.  That  is 
part  of  the  problem  of  Blue  Cross. 

Congressman  Roskiithal.  I  think  thla 
gentleman  hen  wanta  to  say  something. 
.  Vom.  I  have  the  beet  intentions.  I  think 
you  ought  to  heed  some  fundamental  prln- 
clplea  hen.  Ilioae  who  an  really  Interested 
In  improving  health  can  ought  to  be  having 
a  fundamental  discussion  aa  to  what  con- 
stltates,  In  other  words,  adequate  health 
can.  which  we  know  to  be  poverty  health 


Aa  thne  has  gone  by.  many  people  have 
either  Indicated  a  desire,  and  you  havent  got 
to  the  fundamental  root  of  tbe  problMn.  All 
the  money  In  the  world  U  not  going  to  buy 
adequate  health  can  unless  something  to 
done  to  make  that  adequate  health  can 
available,  and  that  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  ought  to  be  asked. 

You  represent  Queens.  Queens  Is  one  of  tbe 
wont  boroughs  of  tbe  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  with  regard  to  health  can.  It  certainly 
has  tbe  lowest  quality. 

The  CotTST.  Do  you  want  to  Identify  your- 
eelf  for  the  record? 

VoxoB.  X  am  Dr.  Andrew  MarOn. 

Oongreseman  RoasirrHAi..  We  wen  going 
to  oall  on  you.  Doctor. 

Dr.  MAimr.  What  I  started  to  say.  tf 
everybody  has  an  emotional  ntort  attitude, 
the  real  course  of  nlatlonshlp — ^the  real  be- 
ginning an  the  fundamentala.  and  after  all, 
if  you  an  going  to  talk  about  costs,  yoa  an 
tfiiiring  about  the  economy. 

Let's  talk  about  the  Inadequacy  of  heelth 
can.  I  dont  know  If  yoa  an  awan  of  this. 
Gongreasman  Boeenthal.  Irat  ona-ttitad  of  all 
the  patients  take  their  can  otrtaide  of  «Ua 
borough,  "may  want  to  come  into  thla  bor- 
ough when  their  honea  and  eommunitlee 
an,  to  seek  health  ean  aa  suoh. 


TtxiM  to  something  fundamental  that  ou^t 
to  be  gone  Into. 

Congieasman  BosBrraAi..    Why  In   your 
view  do  they  do  that? 

Dr.  Mabtim.  It's  aU  very  simple,  to  find  out 
what  tbe  view  to.  For  example,  Mr.  VlteUo  up 

then  repreaenU  a  thousand  bed 

Mr.  Vrmxo.  1,200  beds. 
Dr.  Mabtin.  But  then  an  4,800  beds  np- 
rooontod  by  the  10  voluntary  and  10  pro- 
prietary hospltato  which  you  havent  In 
your  platform  any  expertise  to  explain  it.  I 
hoped  to  flud  representation  from  every 
quarter  but  you  have  three  physicians  from 
tbe  Health  and  Hospital  Corporation. 

I  woiild  appreciate,  for  example,  seeing  a 
npresentative,  besides  you.  Dr.  Bellin,  from 
the  medical  and  health  assodaUon  up  then. 
I  would  appreciate  to  see  some  proprietary 
npresentative  up  then,  and  I  would  appreci- 
ate it —  I  am  trying  to  explain  It — and  I  think 
If  the  public  to  hen  and  obviously  con- 
cerned about  It,  that  they  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  undentand  wbat  tbey'n 
Twi— ing — and  then  they  can  understand  it. 

They  dont  have  to  be  eithe*  PhD*  or 
MJ3.'s  to  understand  what  they  an  missing. 
I  think  they  would  imdentand  and  I  think 
something  fundamental  might  begin  to 
build,  and  I  am  Jtist  appealing  that  we  be- 
gin at  what  should  be  fundamental  to 
health  can,  what  it  to  all  about  in  terms  of 
why  then  an  no  beds  in  Queens,  because 
what  you  an  talking  about  to  a  national 
problem. 

You  npreeent  the  Borough  of  Queens.  It 
to  when  it  to  being  tbe  bad  health  can. 
Let's  begin  with  that  and  maybe  we  wlU 
get  then  with  that  and  maybe  we  can  go 
on  to  what  to  more  dty  and  state  health. 
Congressman  Rosxnthal.  I  think  I  ought 
to  reply  to  crlUdsm  of  why  ttie  president  of 
the  Queens  County  Medical  Society  to  sitting 
hen  and  not  sayUig  anything.  Dr.  Schloas- 
man  to  going  to  be  the  next  q>eak«r.  What 
I  did  I  thought  was  somewhat  Judicial,  but 
I  thought  it  was  useful  to  have  repreeenta- 
tivea  of  some  of  the  city  and  state  agendea 
sit  with  me  so  they  ootdd  act  and  take  back 
nports  of  the  hearing  back  to  their  organl- 
zatlona,  which   may  be   useful. 

I  mysrtf ,  together  with  Oongraasman  Koch, 
will  prepan  a  nport  and  analysis  of  thto 
hii^ring  and  deliver  it  to  another  action 
agency,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
What  I  thought  to  that  maybe  the  wltneases 
who  made  public  reoonmiendatlons  would 
broadly  present  the  outline.  A  person  such 
as  yourself,  who  to  on  the  witness  list,  and 
Dr.  Sohloasman  and  other  people  an  hen, 
but  I  think  a  repreaenUtlve  of  Queens  Oen- 
eral Hospital  to  Important  to  discuss  that 
Important  thing. 

In  other  words,  then  to  no  disagreement 
between  us.  Tou  might  have  managed  thto 
program  a  Uttls  differently  than  I  did.  but 
I  did  the  best  within  the  limitations  of  my 
skill  and  abUlty. 

voicx.  But  we  have  no  nbuttal  when  the 
doctor  says  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  physi- 
cians. Why  do  we  have  a  shortage  of  physi- 
cians? Then  an  thousands  of  physicians 
trying  to  practice. 

Congressman  BosxirrKAi..  Maybe,  Dr.  M»r- 
tln,  we  have  to  study  that  question.  I  want 
to  ask  you,  Doctor — 

Dr.  MAx-mf.  Congressman  Rosenthal,  we 
came  hen  to  discuss  thto  problem  and  you 
wen  unavailable  and  so  might  I  add  was 
every  other  Congressman  In  ths  County  of 
Queens  unavailable  and  not  a  single  one  has 
neponded  to  thto  Inochun  that  wa«  aent  to 
you  to  study  in  depth  the  Queens  problem. 
other  than  giving  lip  aervloe.  In  fact  as  you 
did,  but  then  to  no  opportimity,  as  the  lady 
pointed  out. 

I  am  not  trying  to  argue  or  quibble.  X  am 
trying  to  appeal  that  we  get  down  to  Mme 
f  nndamsBtal  dlalogae  and  try  to  undsntand. 


Oongreasman  RoBirrHAX..  X  think  ttiat  to 
what  we  an  trying  to  do  today,  lent  tt? 

Dr.  MAamr.  Not  one  minute  has  been  de- 
voted to  thto,  not  one  minute. 

Oongrassman  BoanrrKAL.  Then,  perhaps,  I 
dont  understand  what  you  an  appealing  to. 

Dr.  Mabtim.  Let's  talk  about  why  then  an 
no  phyaldans  in  Queens. 

Congressman  RoaxirrHAi..  X^et's  talk  about 


tt. 

Dr.  MABTor.  You  havent  raised  that  quss- 
tlon. 

Congressman  RoasirrBAL.  X  am  willing  to 
listen. 

Dr.  MABTm.  You  raise  It  and  I  will  answer 
It. 
Congressman  Bobbwthai..  Yea. 
Dr.  MABTXif.  The  reason  then  an  not 
enough  physldjois  In  Queens  that  you  can 
understand  to  what  xxtodem  facilitlea  an 
necessary  for  a  phyaldan  to  do  an  optimum 
high  nte  quality  can  an  seriously  lacking 
In  Queen*  In  great  many  areas. 

Now,  you  have  to  understand  what  theee 
an.  Pec^le  you  remember  go  when  they  feel 
they  can  be  aoooxxuxKtdated.  You  have  a  little 
over  100  xnedloal  achoola  In  the  United 
States.  ITwyYe  turning  out  your  children 
tobedocton. 

These  dooton  an  highly  trained.  They 
want  to  go  whwe  they  can  praottoe  their 
sklUs.  They  fiiul  In  Queens  a  scarcity  of  ai>- 
portunlty  for  them  to  practise  their  skilto 
and  they  will  go  elsewhen  and  then  to 
BOixwthing  the  public  should  be  Intersated 
in  because  tbey'n  the  taxpayen. 

If  funda  that  an  going  for  a  great  deal  of 
things  have  to  pay  for  many  of  theae  things 
that  oan  be  xnade  available  then,  then 
they^  xxot  to  praottoe  In  Queena. 

Queens  has  two  xnllUon  people.  You  have 
mtd1«ft1  srho"*»  In  Manhattan  with  1^  oUl- 
lion  pec^le.  In  Brooklyn,  you  have  almoat  the 
same  2  million  people  but  you  have  got 
something  like  42  hospltato,  and  oiUy  30 
hospltato  In  all  of  Queena  for  3  axllllon 
people. 

In  other  boroughs  you  have  a  great  xxiany 
haq>ltato  that  an  modsmlaed.  That  to, 
modemlaed  hospltato  that  give  you  modem 
can,  and  X  say  we  need  a  minimum  of  500 
beds.  Tlie  boq>ttato  In  Queens  that  cater 
to  the  bulk  of  the  population  have  xio  mon 
than  800  beds  and  you  have  to  go  on  from 
then  to  understaxKl  wbat  It  wans  In  terma 
of  delivery  of  health  ssrvlcea  and  deUvery  In 
yotir  i^ort  of  the  quaUty  on  thto  basis. 
Theae  an  the  fuxtdamental  things  that  X 
think  should  be  dtocusaert.  and  I  repeat  It 
doeant  have  to  be  at  a  hoq;>ltal  or  xnedlcal 
can  tor  a  level  to  be  concerned. 

If  you.  as  the  chalrmaxx.  don't  brlxig  thto 
meeting  arouiad  to  the  question  of  funda- 
nventato  axxd  pwmlt  that  sort  of  dlscusatnn. 
we  wUl  xMver  get  to  It.  X  dont  want  to 
xnonopollae  the  meetlxig. 

VotoB.  Why  dldnt  we  have  the  atate 
sensfton? 

niMiginaiinsn  BoanramAi..  X  think  Dr. 
Beilln  wanted  to  reapoxid  and  ask  you  a 
qusstloxi. 

Dr.  Bbxuw.  Doctor.  X^  like  to  have  eome 
darlflcatlon.  Queena  Oounty  Medical  So- 
ciety and  Bronx  County  Medical  Society 
cams  out  two  montha  ago  with  a  atatement 
m  The  TlxM*— X  pneoaM  you  saw  the  arti- 
cle—ooxnplalnlng  ratbar  tattteily  that  the 
number  of  phyHdana  In  Broaidyn  and  the 
Broxix  have  been  going  dowxi,  precipitously, 
partloalaxly  In  Brooklyn,  Imt  the  Bronx  haa 
been  eoflsrlng  thto.  also. 

Aa  a  BMtter  of  fact,  ait  a  Bronx  County 
Mti*^'  Society  mesllin  not  too  k»(  afo  X 
heaid  the  namaa  of  new  phyalclana  foinc 
into  the  Bronx  County  Medical  Sortsty.  Meet 
of  tbem  wen  non-Amertoane — were^iier- 
iff^n  oittaMM,  naturaUaed  eitlasne— very  few 
native  bcm  Anartoaiw  coming  m. 
wen  H  BO$  (or  the  foraign-bom  eoadnc 
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In  tlMra  >•  prietloaUy  2X>IXMl7  coming  Into 
tb«  Bronx  right  now.  Brooklxn  U  «T«n  won*. 

Kow.  thAt  iMivee  three  bozougbx.  Ttiat 
leaves  Manhattan,  Staten  Island  and  Qitaens. 
Now,  given  the  actual  value  as  to  New  York 
City,  and  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  best  ratio 
of  doctor  to  population — I  said  the  beat — 
far,  far  better  oomparlaon  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country;  It  was  not  In  the  other 
three  boroughs. 

Z  was  startled  when  you  speak  about  the 
Queens  problem.  I  happen  to  be  registered 
In  Queens,  also.  When  I  think  of  some  of  the 
tremendous  problems  In  Southeast  Bronx, 
Blaifra  looks  pretty  good. 

I  know  some  portions  of  Brooklyn  which 
look  like  something  worse  than  Blafra  right 
now.  What  are  you  talking  about  when  you 
speak  about  the  Borough  of  Queens  In  regard 
to  the  other  boroughs? 

Dr.  Martin.  Rather  than  resi>ond,  I  would 
Just  like  the  quesUon,  Itself.  What  Is  the 
exact  question? 

Dr.  BxLLiN.  Well,  the  exact  question  Is  this. 
Tou  have  made  statements  about  the  Inad- 
•quate  niunber  of  physicians  In  Queens? 

Dr.  Mabtin.  No.  I  didn't  make  that  state- 
ment. If  that  Is  a  fundamental  belief,  then 
It  has  got  to  be  explored  first  as  to— — 

Dr.  BxLLiN.  Well,  you  know,  you  spoke 
about  exploration.  This  can  be  either  a  yes  or 
no  answer  and  we  can  have  the  check  In  our 
department.  Is  It,  In  your  opinion,  that  the 
ratio  of  physicians  to  peculation  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens  Is  least  In  the  entire 
world;  is  that  your  opinion? 

Congressman  Bosxmtbau  Lei  me  break 
that  down. 

Dr.  Maxtxn.  Let's  not. 

Congressman  Rosxnthal.  Dr.  Cicero  has, 
I  think,  these  figures  and  let  us  have  him 
answer. 

Dr.  Cicxxo.  Although  I  am  from  the  state 
we  gathered  a  few  figures  before  we  oame 
down  here.  In  actiial  fact,  you  take  the  pecu- 
lation ratio — the  Bronx  indeed  does  have  a 
lower  physical  population  ratio.  Of  all  the 
five  counties,  not  excluding  New  Tork 
County,  Queens  has  the  highest  at  100 
raftlo. 

Tills  Is  wbat  I  wanted  to  say  before. 

Or.  Maxmr.  I  am  aware 

Dr.  CicxBo.  Kxcuse  me.  Ilie  nation  ratio  Is 
158  per  100,000  poptilatlon.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  injected  myself  in  the  argument  on  the 
platform.  What  you  are  really  talking  about 
In  1908  you  had  16  million  out-patient  visits. 
In  1970.  you  bad  30  million  out-patient  visits. 
Tou  had  that  on  one  band. 

Tou  have  a  continual  problem,  the  lack  of 
a  primary  physician.  Tou  have  forced  them  to 
go  to  the  out-patient  departments  as  opposed 
to  going  to  the  doctor's  office,  and  I  guess 
what  I  am  saying  now  Is  what  is  your  answer 
to  the  problem. 

Is  there  a  physician  shortage?  I  dont 
know.  I  am  here  to  learn. 

Or.  Mabtin.  The  answer  to  your  question  Is 
that  In  certain  areas  of  Queens  there  Is 
abaoluMy  a  phyalelan  shortage.  In  many 
many  an»a  of  Queens,  m  moat  of  Queens 
there  Is  a  relative  shortage.  That  relativity 
dapanda  upon  tkt*  eztanslylty  and  availabil- 
ity of  the  type  of  physician  that  Is  required 
for  Hm  parttoular  pndMam. 

For  esunpla,  to  undarstand  quality  care 
you  have  to  understand  what  changes  there 
are  In  quality  care.  That  is  my  experience, 
that  there  at*  sone  standards  that  are  In 
thla  oountry  and  they  need  to  be  recognized 
by  the  general  public. 

In  Chicago  there  are  certain  standards  of 
what  la  reoognlsad  aa  quality  care.  There  are 
somatblng  Uke  ao  general  standard  specialties 
In  ttM  United  States,  inoliullng  general 
praoattooar. 

In  Queana.  you  can  muatar  a  total  gf  18 
aoercditad  reatdeaoles,  whereas  many  of  tha 
hospitals  have  as  many  as  30  aocredltad 
Tsaldflnrlca  In  tbalr  ho^>ltala.  "mat  hoipMal 
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which  has  13  Is  the  only  one.  The  other  hos- 
pitals In  Queens  have  only  4  and  8. 

There  is  a  real  scarcity  of  qualified  physi- 
cians and  a  lot  of  people  In  Queens.  Congress- 
man Rosenthal,  you  know,  and  that  ia  why 
one-third  go  elsewhere. 

It  Is  a  crime  where  there  are  a  few  people 
that  they  can't  organize  themselves,  their 
representatives  and  their  resources,  and  use 
these  to  organlae  them.  It  can  never  be  done 
unless  a  position  In  leadership  takes  the 
leader^lp  to  organise,  to  seriously  explore 
what  Is  lacking  and  to  get  It. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  surprised  that  many 
of  the  people  in  here  have  complained  about 
doctors  raising  their  fees.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true,  and  I  wlU  tell  you  one  fundamental 
answer  to  It— that  old  spirit  of  competition. 

If  you  can  get  a  lot  of  doctors  in  here  com- 
peting with  each  other  and  all  of  them  highly 
qualified,  then  you  will  get  a  drop  in  price 
which  is  natural.  Anybody  who  has  ever  been 
In  business  understands  that. 

But  as  long  as  a  population  of  3  million 
people  have  the  reeources  now  avaUable  and 
no  chances  of  action  by  our  highest  repre- 
sentatives, then  you  wUl  have  the  opportu- 
mty  of  having  the  people  handled  as  they  are. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  It 
can  be  overturned.  If  you  Just  get  them  to  be 
logical  and  reasonable  about  it.  Instead  of 
having  them  reach  down  in  our  pocketbooks. 

I  believe,  Congressman  Rosenthal,  that  you 
can  try  to  set  the  stage  for  this  type  of  an 
orderly  approach. 

Congreasman  Rosknthai..  We  are  going  to 
move  on  and  we  do  want  to  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Vltrtlo.  Tou  told  us  some  of  the 
problems  of  Queens  General  Hospital. 

It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  we  were  going 
to  paint  a  broader  picture  and  we  have  asked 
the  genUeman  who  Is  really  otir  host,  and 
who  does,  In  my  Judgment  have  a  broad  view 
of  physician-patient  relationship  in  Queens. 
Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Ralph  Schlossman, 
President  of  the  Queens  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Rauph  Schlossman.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing President  of  the  Medical  Society,  I  think 
you  all  shoiild  know  that  I  am  a  physician. 
I  do  render  a  service  during  the  week.  I  think 
one  of  the  problems  we  are  talking  about,  if 
we  are  talking  about  medical  care,  we  realize 
It  Is  liot  Just  one  kind  of  medical  care,  and 
even  within  so-called  first  class  medical  care, 
it  Is  not  Just  one  kind  of  medical  care. 

What  Dr.  Martin  was  talking  about  was 
Institutlonallaed,  highly  expert  care,  but 
I  hope  to  talk  about  the  difference  between 
health  care  delivered  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, because  I  am  sure  that  is  what  most  of 
the  people  here  today  are  Interested  In. 

These  things  are  really  not  exclusive. 
They're  aU  part  of  the  broad  framework  in 
which  you  are  all  interested.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  have  a  shortage  or  relative 
shortage.  We  take  care  of  the  people.  I'd 
like  to  share  my  thoughts  about  It  with  you. 

I  am  going  to  eliminate  the  broad  national 
ploture.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  think 
about  our  local  problems.  We  were  given 
some  InkUng  about  the  physician  popula- 
tion. While  It's  true  In  Brooklyn  there  Is 
some  shortage,  I  think  It  would  shock  you 
to  know  that  In  Brooklyn  In  the  last  ten 
years  they  have  lost  1,000  of  4.000  physicians. 
That  Is  a  35  percent  loss  In  ten  years. 

Here  In  Queens  we  have  been  categorised 
aa  being  relatively  lucky,  yet  you  must  real- 
ize that  Queens  la  the  fastest  growing  area 
in  the  entire  country  ao  tar  as  population 
is  concerned. 

Now,  population  has  Increased  30  percent 
within  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  been 
barely  holding  on  to  the  number  of  physl- 
ciitT^  We  have  about  800  physicians  In  the 
Society  and  we  are  really  oonoemed  and  we 
have  reaUy  suffared. 

TIM  ohlaf  thing  that  w«  hava  lost  U 
through  attrition  as  the  primary  oauM.  Now. 
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whetter  be  Is  a  general  practitioner  or  in- 
ternist or  pediatrician,  that  is  the  man  who 
sees  the  sick  person.  The  truth  Is  that  these 
men  do  not  come  to  Queens. 

The  main  problem  in  Queens  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  medical  school.  A  medical 
school  tends  to  attract  good  physicians 
to  the  area.  If  Queens  were  a  standard  city, 
it  would  be  the  sixth  largest  city  In  the 
United  States. 

There  are  perhaps  three  dozen  popula- 
tion areas  in  the  oountry  that  have  their 
own  school  base,  their  own  medical  com- 
mtulty.  I  would  like  to  allude  a  little  bit  to 
what  Dr.  BeUln  said  about  the  cutback  In 
medical  centers. 

While  you  understand  that  Queens  and 
Elmhurst  Medical  Center  represents  the 
backup,  you  can  understand  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Vltello  on  the  necessity  of  lack  of 
oare.  I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  this  medical 
society  has  gone  on  record  as  volunteering 
to  man  theae  wards  If  that  crlsts  should 
come  to  pass.  This  was  announced  in  all  the 
papers,  and,  of  course,  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
principals,  but  I  think  the  public  should 
reallae  that  the  physicians  are  Interested  In 
medical  care  in  the  community. 

I  think  perhaps  the  solutions  have  been 
bandied  about  for  some  of  these  problems. 
I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  times  when 
I  worry  about  the  delusions  and  the  prob- 
lems. I  think  It  might  help  everybody's  un- 
derstanding if  we  reviewed  what  the  main 
suggestions  for  heatlh  care  would  be. 

Everybody  Is  Ulklng  about  the  prepaid 
group  on  the  panel.  What  does  It  mean?  It 
means  In  an  organization  a  participating 
person  is  paid  an  annual  amount  per  person 
to  services. 

Prepaid.  Prepaid  Is  what  it  means  and  a 
g^v^)  means  that  the  care  is  rendered  by 
the  group  which  should  accomplish  all  of 
the  expected  minimal  activity. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  this,  as 
though  we  are  living  in  a  vacuiun,  as  though 
we  had  no  health  care  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  faot,  we  had  this  self  delivery  health  care 
something  more  than  30  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  three  largest 
groups  are  existing  here  on  the  east  coast. 
TTTP  i«  m  this  group  and  some  small  group 
Just  recently  in  Cleveland,  and  I  believe  also 
In  Washington.  D.C. 

Despite  the  availability  of  this  sort  of 
oare  to  the  public,  and  the  poor  people  of 
the  United  States  get  that  kind  of  care,  let 
me  talk  about  one  that  Is  known  to  all  of 
u»-^that  is  HIP  in  New  Tork. 

It  was  started  between  LaOuardla's  admin- 
istration and  the  closing  days  of  the  Wagner 
Administration.  Its  population  consisted 
largely  of  the  city  employees,  all  of  whose 
health  care  was  paid  for  by  the  City.  If 
they  got  care  elsewhere,  it  was  not  paid  for. 

When  the  Wagner  Administration  came 
about  a  free  <diolce  was  given  to  the  people 
whose  health  was  being  paid  for  and  they 
left  by  the  thousands.  There  has  recently 
been— smd  I  am  familiar  with  all  these  sta- 
tlatlca:  there  recently  had  been  two  studies 
which  appear  to  be  of  Interest. 

One  of  the  studies  of  the  subscribers  who 
came  from  Europe.  It  came  up  with  a  figure 
I  heard,  from  one  lady  In  the  audience,  be- 
oauae  though  they  went  to  HTP  because  of 
financial  ability,  40  percent  of  the  people 
did  not  consider  their  HIP  physician,  but 
they  considered  another  physician.  This  was 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  not  paid 
when  they  went  to  a  physician. 

Tlien  there  is  the  attitude  of  a  physician 
partlolpatlng  in  HIP  at  the  time.  Not  less 
than  80  percent  of  theee  physicians  felt  be- 
cause they  were  working  for  HIP  that  they 
had  suffered  In  the  eyea  of  their  present  col- 
laagvea  under  tke  standard. 

I  am  not  here  to  knock  other  systems. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  point  out  that 
the  kind  of  aoluttons  that  are  being  pro- 


posed today  are  not  panaceas.  They  are  not 
the  plans  of  Ood. 

Let's  talk  about  the  benefits  of  care.  Let 
us  see  what  It  Is,  exactly.  Now,  we  have  a 
background  In  the  figures  to  estimate  this 
and  again  a  recent  study  has  shown  that 
16.6  percent  are  enrolled  in  these  plans,  they 
get  their  care  out  of  them.  So  there  Is  no 
way  of  computing  the  care  outside  and  this 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  in  one  of  the  maj<» 
costs  in  the  control  of  medical  care  is  the 
non-delivery  method  of  care.  I  think  to  the 
public  this  Is  recommended  as  a  disservice 
and  people  who  are  dependent  on  the  total 
of  total  care  and  expense,  it  la  obviously  a 
solution  pushed  by  many  of  these  groups. 

One  of  the  third  advantages  U  proposed 
under  the  blanket  of  HMO,  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization,  which  is  something  that 
Congressman  Rosenthal  referred  to  as  crisis 
care.  We  know  that  health  care  in  the  coun- 
try is  oriented  to  where  people  live,  and  more 
expensive  hospital  care  U  dependent  on  the 
different  communities  and  their  general 
well-being. 

As  yet,  there  have  been  no  adequate 
studies  of  this  becaiise  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  do  it  are  unable  to  do  It.  In  a 
reoent  article  in  my  organization  it  was  said 
when  people  called  them  up  for  annual 
checkups  and  diagnostic  checkups  under  the 
plan  that  the  waiting  period  averaged  65 
days  or  more,  because  they  had  to  deliver 
care  to  other  people  first;  they  had  to  divide 
their  responsiblUtles  in  such  a  way  that  a 
sick  person  could  get  care  first. 

We  aU  recogmze  this  has  to  be  eo  and  yet 
even  In  a  prepaid  system  where  aU  of  this 
is  supposed  to  be  avaUable  to  subecrlbers,  It 
was  in  fact  not  so. 

I  wUl  agree  for  many  people  this  Is  an 
adequate  solution.  My  position  Is  that  we 
are  a  dualistlc  society.  There  is  more  than 
one  way  of  doing  things  and  there  should 
be  more  than  one  way  of  health  care  avaUable 
to  the  people  in  this  country. 

rd  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talking  to 
you  about  some  of  the  things  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  done  already  on  health 
care.  I  should  talk  about  three  things.  In 
particular,  in  the  last  few  years.  Medicare, 
Medicaid  and  Regional  Medical  Help. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  feelings  of  the 
older  people  in  the  community  about  the 
benefits  of  medicare  where  these  people  have 
talked  about  it  today,  I  think  there  wUl  be 
a  lot  more  talk  about  it  Uter— I  am  sorry 
there  wasn't  an  able  person  here  to  answer 
some  of  your  questions  earUer. 

Let  me  point  out  one  or  two  things  about 
Medicare.  Medicare  when  It  was  sold  to  the 
public,  the  public  was  sold  a  bUl  of  goods 
that  Medicare  was  reaUy  good  and  it  was 
not  explained  to  them  that  aU  their  costs 
would  be  covered. 

Furthermore,  the  subscriber  who  complains 
today  about  today's  fees  and  reimbursements 
that  are  aUowed  almost  Is  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  and  the  rules  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  It  happens 
that  today  we  have  a  high  ofllclal  who  U 
here,  and  although  he  knows  much  about  the 
subject  and  I  mvist  give  him  credit,  he  can- 
not take  the  credit  to  Instigate  this  type  of 
cost  oontroL 

There  are  many  people  In  the  audience  who 
have  felt  that  they  have  reneged  and  they 
have  not  received  the  proper  return  they 
should.  This  Is  quite  correct,  but  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  ahnoet  untU  last  year  all 
Medicare  paymenta  were  not  based  on  cur- 
rent fees;  as  orlglnaUy,  on  1965  fees,  but 
you  cant  buy  today's  groceries  for  1066 
prices,  either. 

JiMt  recently  because  the  Social  Seoirlty 
Administration  has  aUowed  the  fee  sched- 
ules to  be  revalued  up  to  the  IflW  level,  so 


there  Is  stlU  a  gap  between  the  amount  that 
a  Medicare  recipient  can  get,  between  the 
doctor's  charge  and  the  work  allowajioe  by 
Medicare,  and  the  reason  for  this  difference 
Is  that  neither  is  the  doctor's  fee  too  high 
nor  is  that  local  Intnrmedlary. 

Just  a  brief  word  about  Medicaid.  There 
was  a  long  discussion  about  cUnlc  fees.  Let 
me  tell  you  my  pearsonal  experience.  Until 
the  advent  of  Medicaid  I  used  to  come  and 
spend  half  a  day  in  the  clinic.  I  used  to  enjoy 
it.  I  did  it  for  no  fees,  no  salary. 

Medicaid  came  along.  There  were  rules  in 
the  clinic.  This  clinic  vsras  now  being  reim- 
bursed for  5,000  visits,  so  not  only  would  a 
patient  get  two  cents  worth  of  medication, 
no  barium  enemas,  no  proctoscopy.  They 
would  Just  get  a  reflU  of  medication  every 
two  wedu. 

I  told  the  clinic  I  would  have  no  part  of  it. 
I  think  the  gentlemen  who  take  time  to 
analyze  thU,  analytically,  should  realize  the 
inflationary  aspect,  that  pouring  a  large 
amount  of  money  without  cost  control  now, 
but  I  have  to  agree  that  the  bias  is  against 
the  individual  practitioner  and  for  the  clinic, 
and  this  has  actuaUy  far  increased  the  cost 
of  this  program  by  driving  practitioners  out 
of  the  program. 

Let's  Just  take  one  minute  about  the  pro- 
posed  program   in  Medicaid.   These   figures 
from  the  undersecretary  of  the  HEW  as  to 
the  projected  cost  of  the  health  proposal.  He 
says  in  this  blU  that  costs  will  be  Involved 
and,  for  example,  only  utilizing  the  existing 
funds. 
The  Javits  BUI— 866.4  miUion  dollars. 
The  OTlfllth  BUI— 835  bUUon  doUars. 
The  Kennedy  BUI— •77  bllUon  doUars. 
IncidentaUy,  in  the  Bureau  of  Insurance. 
Social  Security  Administration,   there  were 
present  some  high  officials  from  our  local 
group,  men  who  were  asked  by  the  Bureau 
of  Health,  Welfare  and  Security  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  money  they  would  receive 
from  their  Medicare. 

The  statisticians  oouldnt  have  it  because 
their  costs  to  the  government  were  110  per- 
cent of  the  service  they  were  supposed  to 
give  under  Medicare.  This  was  presented  to 
the  House  Committee  and  this  has  not 
been  published.  NaturaUy,  this  has  to  be 
made  pubUc.  I  am  sure  a  phone  caU  wiU 
verify  the  accxiracy  of  the  fact. 

rd  like  to  close  by  telling  you  people  I 
had  a  groat  experience  last  year  and  the 
year  before  working  with  people  like  Canute 
Bernard,  a  real  repreeentatlve  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am  afraid  t^at  I  am  not  at  aa 
hopeful  that  Congress  Is  reaUy  Involved  in 
jM^nntng  for  health  oare  delivery,  and  X 
think  the  people  know  what  they  want.  I 
think  the  people  should  know  whai  they 
are  going  to  get  because  they're  peyihg 
for  It. 

I  think  It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  no 
matter  who  the  Individual,  that  he  has  his 
option,  that  he  wtrald  prefer  a  one  on  one 
relationship  wltto  a  private  jriiyslclan,  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  than  In  any  form 
of  legislation  that  might  be  passed. 

Something  must  be  reached  to  allow 
pec^le  to  have  this  kind  of  choice.  If  they 
want  to  budget  their  entire  medical  care 
budget  In  advance,  I  think  they  have  a 
rlgM  to  do  so.  I  think  that  it  is  unfair  to 
the  puWlo  to  place  a  premium  on  one  type 
of  care  of  program  as  against  the  other, 
because  the  government  is  not  going  to 
deUver. 

It  did  not  deUver  under  the  Medicare  and 
the  Medicaid  programs.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  serve  the  public  and 
the  people  who  dont  get  the  oare,  who  are 
going  to  be  created  and  agaUi  they  are  going 
to  complain  and  not  reallee  It  ts  due  whoUy 
to  the  legislators. 

niiiiinssmsn  Rosbhtbal.  Thank  you  for 
your  talk, 
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Dr.  SCHXXMSMAM.  I  WlU  be  glad  to  respond 
to  anything  ydU  want  me  to. 

Oongreaaman  Bobznthal.  I  think  there  are 
a  couple  of  people  that  have  a  comment.  Do 
you  want  to  Identify  yourself,  please? 

Dr.  Akxdo  D'Asaico.  I  agree  that  the  ethics 
of  the  deUvery  of  health  care  is  Important  to 
discuss.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  shotild  like 
to  oMnment  on  and  that  U  your  req;x>nse 
and  the  response  of  the  President-Eleot  of 
this  Medical  Society  to  defuid  himself  from 
Dr.  Martin. 

Dr.  Martin  has  said  the  following.  That  one 
of  the  main  problems  here  In  Queens  is  the 
question  of  quality  and  be  pointed  out  of  the 
30  medical  spedaltiee.  Queens  Hospital  Cen- 
ter ts  training  only  In  1 1,  and  other  hospitals 
In  Queens  oiUy  have  8  or  5  or  6  of  theee  vari- 
ous speclaUtles  available  In  terms  of  train- 
ing. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  Is,  as  a 
person  who  recognizes  that  In  medical  school 
prlnclpiee  you  only  go  so  far;  training  in  in- 
temahlp  brings  you  only  so  far.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  propose  to  do,  what 
the  president-elect  of  this  society  proposes  to 
do^  what  Congressman  Rosenthal  proposes  to 
do,  what  Dr.  Cicero  proposes  to  do — in  terms 
of  getting  the  proper  kind  of  educational 
faculties  for  this  city  of  3  mlUlon  people. 

Dr.  FaxnjCH.  Before  you  answer.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  correction.  Tou  m«itloned 
Queens.  The  other  city  hospital  in  Queens, 
Elmhurst,  has  a  full  staff  of  specialties,  and 
In  addition  to  Queens  Oeneral,  Blmhurvt 
has  also  a — 

Dr.  D'AnAMO.  I  think  there  are  things  that 
Z  would  like  to  comment  on  relative  to  that 
in  a  few  moments. 

Dr.  Schlossman.  I  Just  wanted  to  repeat 
wbat  Dr.  Martin  has  said,  but  I  have  worksd 
with  Dr.  Martin  in  trying  to  bring  a  medical 
school  here  in  Queens  because  there  is  great 
need  for  a  medical  school  in  this  community. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  health 
oare  in  the  community  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved by  a  medical  complex  centered  around 
a  medical  school.  I  have  certain  definite 
opinions  as  a  former  attache,  as  to  the  kind 
of  training  it  should  offer. 

I  feel  that  this  community  needs  a  medical 
school  that  would  produce  physloians^phy- 
slclans  who  are  oriented  in  primary  care. 
I  think  the  Buffalo  School  and  Sherry  Medi- 
cal School  would  be  appropriate  for  a  town 
like  this  which  have  eight  medical  schools 
turning  out  those  people  we  need — 

Dr.  D'Amato.  May  I  point  out  statistics  in 
terms  of  medical  acceptance,  the  actual 
training  of  physicians.  I  think  for  the  pubUc 
here  in  Queens  this  thing  wiU  be  very  help- 
ful in  understanding  what  need  there  Is  for 
a  medical  school  here  in  Queens. 

There  are  a  total  of  about  130,000  appUca- 
tlons  for  medical  schools  of  which  New 
Tork  City  Institutions  get  about  16,000, 
which  means  we  get  in  this  city  about  cue 
out  of  every  six  ^pllcants  for  medical  school, 
which  implies,  of  course,  that  we  can  pick 
and  choose,  get  the  beet  students  availabi* 
for  medical  training. 

Countrywlse,  one  out  of  every  ten  appli- 
cants— countrywlse,  is  accepted.  Here  In  New 
Tork  City  one  out  of  30  applicants.  So,  here 
in  New  Tork  City  we  are  picking  and  choos- 
ing what  we  hope  are  ths  best  of  the  crop  of 
young  people. 

However,  it  is  Important  to  point  out  that 
in  terms  of  the  people  actually  ohoeen, 
58  percent  of  the  people  actually  obosen  to  go 
to  medical  school  here  in  New  Tork  City  are 
not  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Tork. 

Countrywlse,  this  figure  is  one  out  ot  every 
three.  So,  In  terms  of  the  fadlltiss  whloh  «• 
have  avaUable  In  New  Tork  City  moi*  peopto 
are  being  trained  here  in  New  Tosk  KMj  «bo 
do  not  Uve  In  New  Tork  State  than  any  oMmt 
place  in  the  country,  with  the  exoeptloa  nt 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 
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How,  thto,  OoDgreounkn  Bossnthal,  to  Im- 
portant from  your  point  of  rlew  to  take  a 
look  at  tbeM  stattotlcs,  beeauae  what  It 
BcaDB  la  that  New  York  City  facllltiaa  are 
being  oaed  to  train  many  ptayilctans  wtio  are 
going  to  other  areas  In  thto  eo\intry. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  to,  as 
(oUowb:  It  Is  indicated  In  terms  of  training 
bare  In  Queens  above  the  M.  D..  that  Mount 
BiTt^t  now  has  some  involvement  In  the  resi- 
dency programs  of  EXmhurst.  Stony  Brook 
also,  I  think,  with  Its  new  medical  school 
will  have  some  involvement  In  the  training 
of  residents  In  the  Queens  Hosptlal  Medical 
Center. 

However,  doesnt  it  appear  to  you  ludicrous 
for  the  people  of  thto  city  or  thto  borough  of 
Queens  to  have  to  depend  on  Institutions 
out^de  of  the  borough  for  thto  kind  of 
training  represented  for  the  physicians  who 
we  hope  will  practice  In  Queens. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  to  the  fol- 
lowing. That  here  in  Queens  we  have  the 
faculties  to  start  a  medical  school  practically 
orenUgbt.  We  have  two  large  munldpal 
hoaptlala— Queens  Hospital  Center  and  Elm- 
hurst  Hospital  Center. 

Tou  are  paying  your  tax  dollars  to  sup- 
port those  two  Institutions.  With  very  Uttle 
money,  and  It  has  been  done  In  other  places 
with  very  Uttle  money,  a  medical  school  with 
aU  the  attendant  personnel  or  advanced 
things  and  so  on  coiild  be  set  up  In  Queens. 

The  decision  to  yours.  The  dectoion  to  also 
your  npreaeatatlTes  in  the  various  city  ooun- 
cU  and  legislature  and  congress.  I  think  that 
you  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  you 
do  not  have  sufflelent  medical  training  here 
In  Queens,  that  you  have  the  faculties  for 
which  you  are  paying,  that  other  people 
are  reaUalng. 

80  tbat  I  think  that  If  the  public  reaUy 
wants  first  class  medical  service  In  Queens 
they  must  support  the  eetabltohment  of  a 
medical  school  In  Queens  and  In  the  very 
near  future. 

Oongreasman  RosnrrHai,.  In  the  discus- 
sion I  want  to  apologlae  for  us  eating  whUe 
you  are  not.  Thto  to  something  we  never  do 
In  Congress  where  we  xisually  take  two-hour 
lunch  hours,  but  we  are  going  to  work 
throu^  rl^t  now  and  not  stop. 

Dr.  BBLUir.  About  your  comment,  about 
tha  oommanto  about  the  Queens  medical 
school,  I  think  we  would  aU  support  the 
notion  that  the  Borough  of  Queens  deserves 
Its  own  medical  echoed.  If  only  on  the  baato 
of  Ita  popoUtlon. 

Dr.  UaMOK.  It's  In  the  power  of  the  Hos- 
pital OorpontUm  to  do  It. 

Or.  Bbxik.  One  thing  I  think  we  ou^t  to 
avoUl  nUnt  to  an  argument  and  we  uiould 
avoid  using  oertaln  types  of  parochial  ap- 
proaohw  to  It.  I  do  feel  there  to  a  little 
erfumant  there,  with  all  respect  to  your 
(aneral  argomant. 

Z  bappan  to  ba  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Ooonty  State  Medical  School  In  Brooklyn.  I 
«aa  a  ntfdant  at  New  Haven.  Connecticut, 
wban  I  waa  aooaptad  at  that  school.  I  work 
bate  In  New  Tork  City,  and  I  have  for  the 
last  ftv*  reaza.  Uf  brother  waa  accepted  to 
Utab  Medlaal  Bohool  when  be  was  a  resident 
of  New  HaTam.  Oonneetleut.  Be  now  works 
in  tba  Brans  aiid  makas  bouse  caUa  In  areas 
wbsca  wa  need  eopa  and  ba  ypm  oat  tbere.  He 
foea  out  with  pOUoe  very  often. 

X  bava  •  third  tootbar  who  to  now  attend- 
ing jjOLA.  Medleal  Sobool,  wboae  realdenoe 
to  in  Sprlnc&iMt.  lAaadbuaatta.  and  ba  wUl 
ba  pttMUtstg  in  New  York. 

I  t^'w*  befbra  you  make  gaiural  eommanta 
that  wa  aca  edueating  people  outside  the  city, 
it  to  worthwhOa  to  lafvlew  the  stattotlos  of 
{riiyaietaoa  In  N»w  York  Olty  who  were  edu- 
Mtad  elMiiliMl  and  war*  aduoatad  tn  medical 
sahpoU  oatalda  o(t  hare. 

Dr.  D'Aa«aco.  May  I  oomment  on  that.  J 
think  that  you  will  have  to  tarlae  your  com- 
ment by  quoting  stattotlca.  I  bare  theae 
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stattotlos  and  they  are  available  to  you,  U  you 
wish— the  facts  in  New  York  State. 

Wa  take  tha  aama  proportion  of  out  of 
■tata  Btudanta  than  all  tha  other  institutions 
out  of  New  York  Btata.  so  that,  obviously, 
in  a  very  mobUe  country  like  the  United 
SUtaa  wa  have  people  who  are  educated 
elsewhere  who  oome  here  and  people  who 
are  eduaatad  bare  go  elaewhare. 

I  think  your  three  apedfle  eTaittplee  are 
mnw<^'"g  BlmUar  to  the  mlora  and  macro 
physics,  that  the  macro  system  doesn't 
neoeaaarlly  oorrespond  when  you  take  two  or 
three  molaculea  and  look  at  that. 

And  I  "I*******"  «hat  you  are  taking  two  or 
three  moleoulea  and  looking  at  the  groas  sta- 
tlstloa.  Now,  tbe  groas  stattoUco  show,  and  I 
teaoh  in  the  Olty  UiUverslty,  and  I  have  the 
responsibUlty  of  getting  new  students  into 
miMlloal  school — tha  groas  stattotlos  show 
there  lent  sufflelent  plaoea  avaUable  to  stu- 
dents in  thU  area  aa  studenU. 

Oongressmaa  RoaairniAL.  Dr.  Martin,  do 
you  want  to  say  something? 

Dr.  Maktin.  I  have  not  for  ten  years  at- 
tended one  of  the  City's  medical  school  and 
for  a  short  time  held  a  professional  rank 
there.  What  you  have  said  to  not  tenable  If 
you  know  aU  tbe  facts. 

The  facto  are  that  there  are  over  10,000 
medical  schooto  In  the  United  States.  Na- 
turaUy,  in  a  country  that  has  200  mlUlon 
peopto,  there  are  going  to  be  people  who 
have  to  go  everywhere  but  there  has  been  a 
relationship  where  students  grow  up,  their 
financial  abUlty — whether  they  can  afford  to 
go  to  that  particular  local  medleal  school, 
get  aU  their  training  In  that  area  and  they 
can  practise  where  they  live. 

That  to  where  It's  quite  true  that  a  medi- 
cal school  in  Queens  would  reaUy  produce 
more  physicians,  whoUy,  but  that  only  to  a 
point  In  one  of  the  problems.  Physlelans  wUl 
go  like  anybody  wlU  go  where  there  to  a 
qxiaUty  atmoaphere  on  wblob  they  can  relata 
to. 

You  don't  have  that  In  Queena.  The  ex- 
totenoe  of  a  medical  echoed  here  wUl  not  help 
more  phyalclana  who  are  whoUy  bom  and 
reared  and  get  their  education  to  stay  here, 
but  it  wlU  bring  In  a  vast  influx  of  physi- 
cians from  tisewhere,  who  today  have  a  free 
oholce  to  pracUse  where  they  wlU  be  hap- 
piest In  their  profeasion.  They  wiU  not  be 
happy  in  Queena  which  bad  inadequate 
quality. 

Now,  thto  need  to  be  understood.  There 
to  no  reason  whatsoever  why  It  shouldn't 
be  understood  by  the  Hospital  Corporation, 
that  along  with  Ito  admlntotratlon,  that  you 
may  do  It  together,  to  bring  in  a  medical 
school. 

Dr.  D'Adamo  here,  he  to  a  teacher  at  York 
College.  Tbere  are  baok  to  back  to  City  insti- 
tutions that  the  City  baa.  that  tbe  t.«zpay«T8 
pay  for.  that  eztot  In  Queans,  that  have  about 
00  peroent  of  tbe  operational  budget  of  the 
prino4>al  souroea  avallalde  today,  and  it  has 
been  done  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  one  year's  tinae  we  could  have  had  a 
medical  school  here  and  do  the  things  I 
talked  about.  In  the  City,  life  will  continue. 
Corporations  wlU  continue.  A  medical  school, 
and  you  ean  look  at  the  budgeto  at  Colum- 
bia Preebyterian  or  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
or  Harvard,  which  bring  wholly  Into  their 
area  some  76  mlUlon  dollars  a  year  from  all 
sorts — federal,  stata  and  private  foundations. 
AU  that  money  with  aU  their  extra  Jobs 
and  aU  thoae  things  Dr.  Schloesman  to  refer- 
ring to.  All  thto  to  In  the  bands  of  our  repre- 
sentatives and  the  money  wlU  be  coming 
from — the  money  that  to  realised  wlU  be 
twiwing  from  S  miUkm  people  in  Queens  that 
are  being  abortdianged  by  an  inadequata 
oomprahaaalTeneaB  of  thto  problem- 

Thto  to  tha  thing  that  ought  to  be  dla- 
oiMMd.  and  whan  It  to  dtoareed  enough  and 
everybody  wanta  to  throw  It  out,  so  be  it. 
80,  until  It  to  dtoeuased,  you  wUl  never  under- 
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stand  and  I  assure  you  when  you  do  It,  you 
WlU  do  the  right  service  by  the  people.  I 
wtoh  you  wovUd  go  to  It  right  now. 

Congressman  RoaasrrHAi..  I  dont  want  to 
disagree.  I  think  we  ought  to  mobUlce  all  our 
forces,  political  and  aU  our  community 
forces,  to  buUd  up  and  develop  a  medical 
school  for  Queens. 

For  yeara  I  highly  urged  the  same.  I  do 
not  think  we  shotUd  let  a  dtocuBston  about 
medical  school  admissions  go  without  dto- 
oussmg  a  little  bit  of  the  need  for  getting 
a  broader  range  of  studento  into  medical 
school. 

I  take  a  very  narrow  parochial  view  of 
thto.  I  don't  think  that  those  that  were  ad- 
mitted have  to  be  someone  whoee  father  was 
a  doctor  or  who  has  two  brothers  who  were 
doctors.  I  think  we  should  have  a  Uttle  more 
financial  spread. 

In  other  words,  have  the  yotmg  people 
from  leea  affluent  famlUes.  One  of  the  ways 
to  do  It  to  to  subsldlae  their  tuition  by  the 
various  govemmenta.  I  want  to  help  correct 
the  record  a  Uttle  bit  about  some  comment 
Dr.  Schloesnaan  made  about  the  Kennedy 
BlU  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, only  m  behalf  of  hto  absence. 

The  Kennedy  blU  was  drafted,  significantly, 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Health  Care  blU.  They  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  that  proposition 
woiUd  be  about  $44  biUion.  Kennedy  esU- 
mated  •44  bllUoa. 

HXW  and  Prealdent  Nixon  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  Keanedy  BUI  would  be  977  bU- 
Uon,  so  you  can  take  your  choice,  whichever 
bUl  It  to. 

Dr.  MAxmr.  What  to  the  coet  of  the  Nixon 
bUl? 

Congressman  RoaurrBAL.  The  Nixon  biU  to 
latched  to  a  private  Instuance  system,  an 
opportunity  to  acroas  the  board  health  care, 
but  it  to  usuaUy  the  private  intereste' 
ooncept. 

The  Kennedy  blU  to  to  use  the  Social  Se- 
curity public  concept  of  financing.  I  think 
tha  pomt  that  Kennedy  made  urged  the 
health  coat  would  be  the  same  or  lesa  than 
vrhat  tha  American  people  are  paying  now 
for  health  oara,  which  to  about  977  billion. 
In  other  words.  Dr.  Schloaaman  to  aotuaUy 
correct  when  be  says  the  government  ex- 
puiditura  would  be  mora  under  the  Kennedy 
biU.  Kennedy  said  that  the  Amertfian  people 
are  paying  into  another  cash  reglstar  970  bU- 
Uon  now  and  they  wUl  take  that  money  and 
put  It  into  another  cash  regtoter,  and  they 
wUl  get  more  baok  for  the  buck.  That  I  think 
to  the  dispute. 

Dr.  ScRUMaMAM.  On  the  basto  of  the  letter 
the  government  aays  there— they  say  thto 
Isn't  cheaper  than — 

Dr.  MAimr.  All  federal  employeea  are 
under  an  insurance  plan. 

Oongreaaman  RoaxMTHAi..  Is  Mr.  Sinder 
hare  stin?  Did  the  government  do  anything 
to  cheapen  the  private  plans?  Mr.  Sinder  to 
the  director  of  the  Sodal  Security  Oflloe  in 
Fludilng  and  I  think  he  has  had  some  ex- 
periences In  the  health  plan  where  the  gov- 
ernment has  produced  It  cheaper  than  pri- 
vate Indiistry  has. 

Mr.  SzifOKB.  I  know  as  a  private  individual, 
from  over  38  years,  that  the  government  can 
and  frequently  does  do  It  cheaper  than  pri- 
vate Indiistry. 

I  hate  to  say  thto  but  even  our  own  experi- 
ence with  the  physician  Intermediary  with 
the  Medicare  program  shows  that  they  do 
not  produce  programs  as  weU  as  government. 
It  to  not  a  question  of  cost  but  a  question 
of  how  ably  they  perform  it. 

My  own  feeling— wUl  you  redirect  that 
queetion. 

Congressman  RoaaNraAL.  WeU.  my  quee- 
tion was,  are  there  any  areas  that  you  know 
of  where  govsnunent  has  performed  more 
efflclently  than  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  StMDK.  WsU,  the  Social  Security  in- 
tereate  we  have  right  now  to  certainly  a  maa- 
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Siva  imdertaklng.  where  36  mllUon  people  are 
the  beneflclartea.  26  mlUlon  beneficiaries  get 
benefite  each  month.  4.v...,v 

Certainly,  It  to  an  effective  matter.  I  think 
U     the     testimony     of     the     government, 

offlolaUy — 

CongreMman  BoanfTBAi..  I  would  also 
concede  and  agree  with  Dr.  Schloesman  that 
there  to  a  large  area  where  government  to 
not  sufficient.  It  also  brings  to  nUnd  Lock- 
heed and  the  Penn  Central  and  a  few  others. 

Dr  ScHioasMAH.  It  would  occur  to  me 
where  there  are  good  economlste  on  boto 
Bides,  where  they  have  a  disparity  in  »40 
biUlon  between  what  it  should  cost.  If  you 
pardon  me.  Congressman  Roeenthai,  it 
rtiould  be  very  thoroughly  Investigated  to 

fiud  out.  ^       .  ,„„_ 

Dr.  Mabtd*.  OenUemen.  we  are  talking 
doUars.  Let's  talk  people. 

Congreesman  HoaairrHAL.  Thank  you  v«y 
much.  Dr.  Schlossman.  We  are  going  to  take 
one  more  wltneea  and  then  give  Henry,  our 
reporter,  about  a  three  minute  break. 

Un.  Blanchx  Bbodt.  At  4 : 30  last  night  ti»e 
Committee  of  the  Aging  and  Disabled  for 
WeUare  and  Medicaid,  a  coalition  of  47  orga- 
niaatlons  concerned  with  problems  of  older 
people  In  New  York  City,  asked  me  to  speak, 
sothat  1  can  only  speak  as  a  caseworker  in  a 
social  agency  in  Forest  HlUs. 

I  would  hope  that  my  remarks  on  the 
feature  of  I  think  It  to  HR-1.  that  affecto  the 
people  that  I  see  and  some  of  the  experiences 

I  am  having  as  a  result  thereof.         

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  horror  story 
but  these  wlU  be  typical  situations  that  we 
are  encountering.  I'd  Uke  to  In  passing  com- 
ment that  the  health  program  proposed  will 
offer  some  measure  of  experience  to  the 
older  person  concerned. 

This  to  based  on  our  own  experience  witn 
HIP  in  the  community  where  they  were  able 
to  respond  to  crisee  and  get  there  for  the 
people  I  think  Dr.  Bellln  here  Is  very  famlUar 
vrtth  the  nuraUig  home  situation  and  we 
applaud  the  amendment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  when  they  tried  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  care  in  nursing  homes. 

However,  the  new  amendment  to  the  social 
Security  Act  and  the  extended  care  facul- 
ties, which  to  the  nursing  home,  the  featurea 
of  thto  are  going  to  downgrade  the  services 
whui  there  baa  hardly  been  any  effect  on  the 
services  aa  they  extot,  today. 

As  an  example  of  thto,  there  are  over  one 
hundred  nursing  homea,  commerolaUy  run  in 
New  York  Olty.  The  Uoenaing  of  theee  nun- 
Ing  homea  to  done  by  tbe  insUtutloaal  review 
oommittee  of  tha  Department  of  Hcapttato. 
Of  ttiase  nuning  homes  there  are  no  more 
than  a  handful  that  are  getting  Ucenses  for 
a  year;  they're  being  licensed  two  or  three 
months  at  a  time,  which  wlU  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  care  that  people  are  get- 
.  ting  there.  ^  _    . 

The  propoaato  for  the  nuxwlng  boma  that 
•dmlntotrators  who  currenUy  are  supposed 
to  be  Ucenaed.  win  no  longer  naed  a  license. 
Three  yeara  of  experience  and  I  dont  know 
bow  that  experience  to  defined  wiU  be  the 
substitute.  ^  __ 

The  eSeots  of  thto  on  nuralng  home  care 
can  be  Ulustratad  by  the  lady  who  came  to 
see  me  yeatarday.  a  school  teacher.  Her 
mother  had  a  hip  injury.  She  went  mto  a 
nursing  hcmia.  The  reason  why  tb»  went  Into 
the  nursing  hcane  to  beoansa  aba  wanted  to 
leeatahilnh  mobiUty  and  be  able  to  gat  about 
bar  busmesa.  and  we  are  talking  about  a 
woman  in  her  BCa  She  gets  social  security 
of  $76  a  month.  She  baa  aavln»i  of  $8,000. 
She  to  a  paying  patient  In  thto  nuzalng  hooie. 
and  the  nursing  home  guaranteed  to  b« 
that  she  was  going  to  get  phyalo-tber^y. 
Thto  was  two  weeks  ago. 

There  have  been  no  phyalotherapy.  and 
when  I  spoke  with  «ito  woman  about  tha 
quauty  of  care  her  mother  to  gettlnff,  I  think 
thMt  what  the  stated  waa  elaaaie.  The  quality 
of  care  ranged  from  indifferent  to  ndtotle. 


and  ^««  la  in  tha  nuzatac  home  that  to  vary 
good  hualneas  today  for  tha  five  or  six  people 
who  are  operating  it.  _....._ 

You  might  have  aakad  me  why  she  did  not 
get  private  phyatotherapy  at  home.  Td  like 
to  oaU  your  attantlon  to  the  home  health 
olroulace  that  are  avallahla  under  Medicare. 
In  Naw  York,  ttria  meana  vialtlng  nuzaea. 

They  are  tha  authorlaad  aganolea  for  atrr- 
loea  in  the  home.  They  are  unabla  to  provide 
phyalotherapy.  Thay  dont  hava tharaptotson 
their  staff  and,  oonseqMitly,  thto  woman 
could  not  get  therapy  In  the  home,  because 
if  she  tried  to  got  It  in  the  home  It  would 
oost  her  $16  every  thna  a  therapist  came  in 
the  house. 

Voicx.  Excuse  me.  Do  we  hava  phyalo- 
theraptote? 
Mn.  BaooT.  We  have  nothing. 
7oica.  Not  aU  the  patiente  require  the 
servloes  of  phyatotheraptots  in  tbe  home  but 
the  nurses  can  provide  phyeAothen^yy  and  the 
patiente  are  reatored  to  moblUty  faat  In  the<r 
home  situation.  I  wUl  speak  later. 

Mra.  BaoDT.  I  agree  with  you.  but  I  know 
tbe  problema  the  visiting  nursea  are  having 
with  providing  care  In  the  home  and  I  am 
not  going  to  take  thto  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  that  at  any  leng^ 

I  want  to  make  a  few  ootcmento  about 
Medicare.  Thwe  to  going  to  be,  If  thto  holds 
true,  reduction  In  the  number  of  ho(^>ltal 
days  and  I  believe  I  wlU  leave  aome  of  the 
oomment  on  thto  to  some  of  the  hospital 
professlonato,  to  the  effect  It  wUl  have  to 
the  Individual. 

I  do,  however,  know  that  the  committee 
In  the  hospitals  are  breathing  down  on  the 
backs  of  the  social  workers,  to  empty  out 
those  beds  and  there  to  no  place  for  thoae 
people  to  go. 

It  to  Impossible  to  get  today  Into  a  nursing 
home.  There  are  no  beds.  The  Department 
of  Social  Service  has  a  waiting  Hat  of  800 
and  there  to— I  am  only  talking  about  people 
who  are  eligible  for  Medlclad,  who  are  going 
mto  homes  under  Medicaid,  so  for  the  In- 
dlvlduato  to  get  Into  a  nursing  home  It  to 
almost  Impossible. 

I'd  like  to  cite  the  example  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  famUy  visited  me  yesterday  and 
I  am  giving  you  one  of  my  typical  days.  He 
to  92  years  old.  He  has  no  ftmds.  He  to  In  a 
private  hospital  where  there  to  no  social 
service  or  maybe  a  social  service  department 
that  operates  one  or  two  days  a  week. 

He  has  no  Medicaid.  He  to  weU.  He  to  able 
to  leave  the  hospital  and  thto  has  been  true 
for  two  weeks;  there  to  no  place  for  him  to  go. 
The  daughter  he  Uvee  with  works.  She  can- 
not take  care  of  him  during  the  day.  Thto 
man  cannot  prepare  hto  own  meato  and  take 
care  of  himself. 

He  to,  by  the  way,  the  dartliig  of  the  hos- 
pital. I  spoke  to  one  of  the  nurses  there  and 
he  to  a  delightful  man.  He  doesn't  need  nurs- 
ing care  and  he  cant  go  into  a  nursing  home 
because  Medicare  to  locddng  very  closely  to 
the  kind  of  people  going  into  nursing  homes. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  thto  gentle- 
man? He  can't  go  home,  he  cant  stay  In  the 
hospital,  he  needs  somebody  for  a  few  hours 
a  day.  The  homes  for  the  aged  which  might 
be  an  appropriate  place  for  tbto  gsntlaman 

are  busting  at  the  seama.  

I  regret  the  facto.  The  Home  for  the  Aged. 
their  beds  are  only  made  when  aomaone 
dlea.  We  have  to  be  constantly  working  with 
the  foolish  thought  that  somebody  baa  got 
to  die  before  you  get  a  bed.  You  cant  get 
Into  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 

tint  at  aU.  there  to  a  whola  prooasa  of  ^ 
pUcaUon  and  then  ona  of  getting  on  tha 
waiting  Itota— waiting  Itots  for  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  to  one  year,  and  eomewhere  down 
the  line  I  frankly  dont  know  what  to  do 
with  thto  gentleman. 

Oongreaaman  BoanrmAi^  Could  you  sum 
UP  what  you  see  the  urgent  problems  are 
and  what  mlj(ht  be  the  poaslbla  raadutions 
of  tha  prototamaT 


Mrs.  Bbodt.  The  major  reatdutlon  for  the 
people  would  be  contmual  care  for  people 
aa  they  need  It.  By  thto  we  mean,  the  pur- 
poee— our  purpose— aU  ova  purpoee  to  that 
older  people  be  In  their  homea.  If  they  were 
able  to  be  cared  for  In  their  homee. 

For  example,  last  year,  Bepreeentatlve  OU- 
bert.  of  Connecticut,  Introduced  a  reaolution 
in  Congrees  to  suggest  that  Medicare  could 
cover  home  maintenanoe.  You  know  what 
thto  means;  a  simple  UtUe  thing  like  some- 
body coming  in  to  wash  the  floor.  If  SMne- 
body  were  coming  In  to  wash  the  floor  In  the 
home  that  means  that  that  person  to  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  a  good  clean  house 
and  could  live  there. 

I  bring  it  down  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator, from  there  we  co\Ud  move  up 
the  scale.  There  are  many  people  who  could 
stay  home.  Just  as  If  some  servloes  were  pro- 
vided. With  some.  It  may  be  a  day  at  the  hoe- 
pltal.  For  some.  It  may  be  someone  who 
comes  in  to  perform  services  that  are  neces- 
sary, but  these  servlcee  don't  Just  extot. 

VoKB.  I  understand  from  the  School  Dto- 
trict  D^artment  of  FAIR  that  tbere  to  a 
houaekeeplng  service. 

Mrs.  Bbodt.  I  am  not  dealing  with  thoee 
people  who  are  on  cdd  age  asstotance  for  the 
most  part  and.  oonaequently,  certain  serv- 
lcee are  avaUable  to  them,  and  I  think  the 
oomment  was  made  earlier  that  there  to  thto 
big  gap — there  to  the  person  In  the  middle 
and  he  to  the  guy  who  to  reaUy  caught  In  the 
bind. 

Under  Medicare  he  to  paying  about  $126 
a  year  for  part  C.  provided  medical  services. 
He  has  got  to  pay  $126  because  It's  being 
taken  out  of  his  social  security  and  you  have 
got  to  pay  $60  first,  and  he  to  paying  money. 
$136.  before  be  geto  a  nickel  back,  and  then 
the  amount  be  geto  back  to  very  Uttle. 

Congreesman  Roskntrai..  "nme  to  fleeing. 
From  where  you  sH,  In  your  expertehce  and 
In  your  professional  background,  what  do 
you  think  to  the  most  urgent  problem  need- 
ing attention  in  your  area? 

Mrs.  Bbodt.  Every  kind  of  service  In  the 
home  ranging  from  medical  services,  and 
this  ought  to  be  cheapei^-medlcal  eervlcea; 
ordinary  home  servloee— eomaone  to  prepare 
a  meal  for  older  people,  somebody  to  be  able 
to  come  In  and  steaij^ten  out  the  house, 
somebody  to  be  able  to  escort  them  to  the 
doctor.  They  cant  get  there  and  the  doctor 
isnt  coming  to  the  house. 

These  simple  things  that  in  the  long  nm 
tend  to  keep  up  all  of  us  and  help  people 
to  Uve  a  decent,  dlgnlfled  life.  When  they  are 
no  longer  able  to. 

Congressman  Bosekthai..  Our  next  speaker 
ts  Dr.  Daniel  Martin.  I  apologlae  for  brtnglnf 
you  on  so  late. 

Dr.  DAifSL  MArmr.  I  spoks  before  with 
regard  to  floor  comment.  I  would  like  to 
make  my  statement  a  Uttle  m<we  formal, 
not  that  I  pr^>ared  any  formal  remarks  but 
I  have  a  formal  remark. 

It  to  the  opinion  of  an  organlaaUon,  tha 
Queens  Medical  and  Health  Program,  that  a 
group  of  people  that  were  organised  \n 
Queens  some  three  years  ago — they  are  not 
doctors,  they  are  doctors  plus  contributory 
plTis  hospital  administrators,  plus  people  m 
the  nursing  profeaaion— they're  the  people 
who  put  forth  thto  particular  booklet  that 
some  of  you  must  have,  which  to  avaUable 
on  the  desk  here,  which  to  a  survey  of  the 
inadequacy  of  faoUlttea  in  Queens  and  which 
comes  with  a  fundamental  recommenda- 
tion with  regard  to  the  fact  that  what 
Queens  needs  to  a  medical  echoed. 

Now  that  sounds  Ilka  a  cbauTlnlstic  view- 
point because  X  am  a  phyaJclan.  I  am  a  physl. 
^  with  training,  piofeaeortal  background, 
etc.  Let's  dlapenae  wKh  that  and  let's  get  into 

^^i^n  why  a  madlc^  «»«J  "  "^'"f 
complex,  grouped  around  a  medical  •chool. 
S^Siou  have  tTunderstand  what  a  medical 
oonviaz  to.  It  to  in  the  fuUeat  sense  of  tha 
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Unn  »  plftoe  when  you  can  get  the  most  up 
to  <!•(«  modarn  care  no  matter  what  your 
ailment  booauae  it's  all  there  in  quality  and 
quantity,  and  with  the  lights  on. 

Wbat  I  mean  It's  aU  there  with  aU  the 
poMlble  atandarda  that  have  been  devlaed 
always  being  reviewed  to  make  sure  you  are 
getting  the  best  thing.  This  thing  aU  rtiatea 
to  the  whole  community — the  way  they're 
waking  up  to  their  obligations:  the  way  the 
local  community  hospital  will  have  people 
on  the  staff  of  your  hoq>ltal  that  also  will  be 
part  of  this  teaching  complex. 

We  are  back  to  the  medical  school.  This  to 
1^nl^  txo,  back  and  forth.  Insures  every  school. 
There  Is  a  relationship  of  a  bed  and  tie-up 
quality  of  oare.  To  begin  with  this  other 
thing,  you  will  note,  you  will  recognize  the 
problem. 

Unless  you  have  somebody  that  gives  you 
quality  care,  you  are  buying  a  pig  In  a  poke; 
you  are  In  a  financial  problem  here.  Nor  are 
you  sure  here.  Dr.  Schloesman's  charging 
Medicare  Inadequacies  and  their  care  of 
problems,  and  so  on,  that  have  been  alluded 
to  this  morning. 

The  big  thing  that  you  got  to  recognize 
what  you  really  want  Is  an  ability  of  care 
and  you  want  It  avsJlabte  In  high  quality. 
Xitey  said  about  a  person  who  bad  lived  35 
years  in  Queens  and  had  never  gone  to  a 
physician  In  Queens,  and  no  member  of  her 
family  had  gone  to  a  Queene  doctor,  but  she 
realized  the  inadequacy. 

I  am  sorry  Dr.  FreUlch  left.  He  made  a 
statament.  but  I  am  tired  of  having  staAe- 
menU  made  by  pecq?le  In  reqK>nsible  posi- 
tions which  are  so  entire  Inadequate.  He 
■aid  that  the  City  Hoq>ttal  at  Smhurst  has 
a  full  range  of  programs. 

It  does  not.  For  azample,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  hoepltaU  in  Queens  that  a  patient  can 
go  to  to  get  x-ray  treatment.  There  is  no 
radio  x-ray  therapy  possible  In  the  Elmhurst 
Hospital  at  Qtieens,  although  the  people  have 
paid  for  it. 

There  seems  to  be  something  said  as  to 
what  Is  avaUable  and  the  quality.  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  do  that;  if  you  all  put  your 
efforts  together  and  do  this  one  thing.  There 
Is  only  one  thing  you  can  do  and  that  is  in- 
sist upon  a  medical  school  of  quality. 

I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  am  not  interested 
In  this,  personally,  I  am  Just  here  one  doctor 
In  Queens,  but  I  know  from  extensive  back- 
ground what  U  lacking  and  what  you  need 
and  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

This  is  a  Queens  forum  and  what  we  are 
not  dlsciissing  Is  what  Is  inadequate  in 
Queeois  and  what  could  be  done  to  correct 
It,  and  we  know  a  lot  of  people  here  who 
know  what  is  in  that  list,  both  consumers 
and  producers,  and  we  have  got  people  up 
on  this  background:  namely,  people  like  your- 
self. Congressman  Rosenthal,  who  with  the 
help  of  representatives  In  the  Hospital  Cor- 
poration could  take  a  tool  like  that  Municipal 
Hospital  Corporation  and  make  it  work  for 
the  people  of  Queens. 

Right  now  you  are  paying  a  fortune  for  the 
Queens  Medical  Center  to  keep  going,  and 
yet  this  fall  10  students  from  the  State 
University  at  Stony  Brook  Medical  School 
are  going  to  come  in  there  to  be  trained. 

That  win  do  nothing  whatsoever  for  the 
Queens  people,  although  imder  the  state  sys- 
tem now,  and  it's  helping,  nationally,  so  I 
am  not  opposed  to  this  thing.  I  am  talking 
about  (^timum  utilization  and  quality  level. 
That  it  win  produce.  Itself. 

I  hope  that  somebody  here  who  doeant 
luideratand  what  I  keep  stressing — a  medical 
oomplez,  a  medical  center  grouped  around 
a  medical  school,  as  to  how  this  will  help 
everybody:  If  you  cant  understand  that,  I 
wish  you  would  ask  me  the  qoeBtknui  ao  I 
can  try  to  prove  the  point. 

Voici.  Dr.  Martin,  I  was  bom  and  ndaed 
In  New  York  and  I  know  the  borough  quite 
well,  and  I  come  from  a  tuaUj  with  medical 
background  and  I  see.  in  Manhattan,  you 
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have  three  large  medical  centers  who  ean  do 
anything  in  the  world.  Kvery  type  of  spe- 
cialization Is  handled  there.  In  the  Bronx, 
you  have  development.  You  have  Kliutein 
and  you  have  Monteflore  and  in  the  other 
borouglis  they're  all  expanding. 

The  only  way  we  expand  la  with  taxes  and 
population.  We  need  service*. 

Voics.  I  have  been  taken  care  c€,  not  In 
this  borough.  I  am  forced  to  use  a  private 
physician  in  Queens  but  for  hoapltallaatlon. 
if  I  want  to  live,  I  go  to  Manhattan,  and  at 
a  very  very  costly  sum,  and  I  don't  think 
It's  fair  for  people  who  are  getting  older  to 
have  to  constantly  worry  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  you  when  all  yotur  life  you  pay 
taxes  to  this  city. 

Queens  Is  a  part  of  New  Tork  City.  Why 
can't  we  have  services? 

Dr.  MAXTm.  You  understand  what  I  was 
saying  now:  the  existence  or  creation  of 
the  medical  school  and  the  medical  center 
would    go    along    way    to    providing    the 

services.  

VoicB.  I  have  been  to  the  NYU-Bellevue 
Complex  and  I  know  how  they  function.  I 
know  that  Whitman  is  modem  and  up  to 
date  and  it's  a  coordinated  service,  but  in 

these  other  places 

Dr.  MsBTm.  Congressman  Rosenthal  and 
the  Hoapltal  Corporation  representatives, 
why  can't  we  do  this?  Why  must  the  public 
be  actually  Ued  to  to  get  this  thing  at  a  coet 
of  9400  million,  which  Is  absolutely  wrong. 

Actually,  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
municipal  hospitals  have  been  put  together, 
either  on  a  private  or  municipal  level,  and 
it  has  coet  practically  nothing  except  the 
proper  reorganization  and  certain  there  was 
avaUable  what  we  would  call  needs  here. 

Why  don't  we  do  this  sort  of  thing,  since 
It  has  been  so  well  done  elsewhere,  and  It's 
not  done  in  New  York  City.  In  Miami, 
Florida,  for  example,  you  are  30  years  be- 
hind what  they  did  in  Miami,  Florida  in 
terms  of  creating  a  medical  school  by  put- 
ting it  together. 

They  put  their  municipal  hospital,  Jackson 
Memorial  Hoepltal,  together  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  and  presto,  a  medical  school. 
Why  can't  you  do  that  in  Queens?  There 
are  a  number  of  examines  of  medical  schools 
of  both  local  hospitals  and  universities.  I 
submit  to  you  this  problem  Is  one  of 
conscience. 

I  submit  It  to  both  of  your  representatives. 
Queens  Hospital  Center  from  the  budget  has 
every  year  $15  million  budget  for  paying  all 
sorts  of  teacher  salaries,  professor  salaries, 
assistant  professor  salaries,  part-time  pro- 
fessor salaries,  the  secretaries  and  so  on,  and 
you  are  deferring  that  right  now,  the  fact 
that  this  money  oould  be  used  for  the  pos- 
sible use  of  a  medical  school  Is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  a  hoepltal  oxporation  has  Just 
agreed  to  a  contract  with  Stony  Brook  to 
send  its  state  medical  students  into  our 
borough  for  the  medical  school  training  at 
the  Queens  Hoepltal  Center. 

Tour  school  is  right  there.  It  should  be 
alongside  Queens  Medical  Center.  It's  going 
to  train  nurses.  It's  going  to  train  medical 
technicians,  radiotherapy  technicians,  etc. 
The  fact  that  It  Is  qualified  at  a  biological 
level,  so  to  speak;  you  have  got  physical  and 
human  resources  and  financial  reeouroee. 

Now,  each  y«nr  It  is  there,  so  why  don't  we 
take  appropriate  leadership  to  organize  it  to 
do  what  has  been  done  elsewhere.  Why  dont 
you  get  together  and  do  ItT 

Congressman  RoasMTRAi..  Let  me  ask  the 
fellow  from  tiie  State  to  comment  on  that. 
Dr.  Cloero. 

Dr.  Ciczao.  The  first  thing  I  juzt  want  to 
clarify  I  am  not  part  of  the  Health  Cor- 
poration. I  am  not  trying  to  evade  the  issue, 
but  our  feeling  was.  like  you.  we  did  look  to 
the  Health  and  Hospital  porporatlon  to  see 
what  w»  were  going  to  do  In  this  area. 
The  medical  school  Is  one  thing.  Tlie  prl- 
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marj  access  Is  another  and  I  dont  think 
that  the  medical  school  of  Itsrtf,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you.  Dr.  Martin,  that  I  did  read 
your  brochure  and  I  am  vqpy  imiureesed  with 
It,  except  for  the  final  conclusion. 

After  a  complete,  very  exhaustive,  and 
thorough  outline  of  aU  the  problems  you 
ended  with  your  one  recommendation,  and 
that  is  the  medical  school  complex. 

Here  today,  it's  the  same  thing.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  devtfopment  of 
the  explanation  of  what  that  medical  school 
complex,  the  feeding  of  the  neighborhood 
care  centers,  bringing  things  out  In  the  com- 
munity, which  to  the  people  are  important. 
Now,  you  are  excited  and  I  recognize  you 
are  trying  to  make  your  point.  I  think  that 
these  people  might  not  grasp  it.  I  asBume 
that  Is  the  point  you  are  trying  to  make. 

Dr.  Maxttn.  I  am  glad  you  brought  It  up 
becatise  I  think  it  Is  Important,  that  this 
exists.  You  can  talk  to  some  doctors  and  they 
will,  with  a  great  deal  of  gesticulation,  say, 
"Bosh,  a  medical  school  does  not  do  anything 
for  you  In  the  community."  and  the  reason 
why  they  will  say  it,  because  they  will  be 
able  to  point  to  some  of  yesterday's  medical 
schools. 

If  they're  still  in  existence,  the  way  they 
functioned  yesterday:  what  we  in  the 
academic  world  call  "Ivory  Towers."  They 
hold  to  themselves  and  holler  than  thou. 

Well,  the  hue  and  cry  of  that,  within  the 
last  five  years,  of  the  die-hard  Ivory  Towers, 
well  they  have  begim  to  ttum,  and  they're 
beginning  to  turn,  and  you  know  they  are 
tUtraprlvate  institutions  and  they  will  take 
a  long  time  before  they  will  break  tradition. 
In  Queens  there  are  none.  There  Is  nothing 
such  as  that  here.  There  Is  much  available 
at  the  level  where  the  people  can  benefit.  If 
we  took  the  Queens  Hospital  Complex — after 
all,  we  didn't  want  to  write  a  thousand  page 
essay  on  hospitals — if  we  took  the  Queens 
Hospital  Center  and  your  hospital,  and  if  we 
took  one  of  the  City  institutions  such  as 
York  OoUege  as  your  academic  Institution. 
and  established,  made  It  clear  In  the  original 
formal  understanding  that  would  be  appoint- 
ment from  each  community — that  Is  quali- 
fied appointments  on  a  teaching  staff,  which 
they  would  have  to  arrange  back  and  forth  to 
their  hoepltals,  this  wotUd  keep  things 
moving. 

Many  of  you  people — Congressman  Rosen- 
thal Is  a  lawyer.  He  had  to  go  to  law  school. 
I  dare  say  he  couldn't — that  he  doesnt  feel 
that  he  could  go  back  as  a  law  student.  He 
knows  from  what  he  has  learned  m  law 
school,  from  his  private  practice,  that  he 
oould  keep  abreast  of  what  changee  has  hap- 
pened In  the  Institutes. 

This  Is  not  true  with  the  profession  of 
medicine  that  may  be  very  unique.  There  la 
no  way,  whatsoever,  so  today's  most  brilliant 
medical  school  graduate  to  t>e  any  good  five 
years  after  he  graduates  if  he  isn't  put  Into 
a  learning  atmosphere.  He  Just  knows  the 
nitty-gritty  practice  of  taking  care  of  the 
patients.  The  patients  are  too  ignorant  to 
ask  him  questions  of  what  he  is  doing,  be- 
cause there  Is  a  natural  development  between 
the  lay  person  and  the  doctor,  so  he  finds 
It  very  easy  to  take  care  of  pec^Ie  and — 
You  take  this  same  doctor  and  put  him  in 
a  hospital  where  there  Is  an  intern  and  reel- 
dent  and  medical  student,  people  who  are 
somewhat  knowledgeable  about  the  field  but 
still  learning,  and  either  they  have  gotten 
out  of  medical  school  or  Into  medical  school, 
or  are  a  resident,  and  who  has  certain  knowl- 
edge and  he  Is  now  asking  questions. 

Now,  the  doctor  in  that  situation  has  to 
answer  a  question  by  a  layman,  in  which  he 
is  told  by  a  pat  on  the  back,  "You  go  home 
and  I  will  take  care  of  you."  He  knows  he 
has  an  answer. 

The  answer  has  to  be  up  to  date  with 
medical  literature  and  other  things.  That 
means  you  have  a  built-in  attuatton.  Brer;- 
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thing  buUt  in  a  self-perpetuating  doctor  of 
quality,  and  you  have  got  to  have  In  medicine 
this  quality,  and  I  know  of  no  other  profes- 
sion where  this  U  needed  more,  where  it 
Is  gotten  by  simply  doing  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Now,  you  can't  say  give  him  a  medical 
degree  and  forget  about  him.  It's  all  a  reel- 
dent  situation.  It  can  be  done  in  every  area 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens.  It  can  be,  and 
If  you  do  set  it  up  that  way,  and  that  Is 
exacUy  what  I  have  talked  about,  you  will 
find  It  In  here. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  I  think  we  ought 
to  ask  Dr.  Bellln  to  comment  about  It. 

Dr.  Beixin.  I  cant  think  of  anything  offi- 
cial that  we  are  opposed  to  eetatoUahtog  a 
medical  school  In  Queens.  I  think  you  ml^ 
know  there  is  a  group  in  the  Borough  of 
Richmond  starUng  to  get  a  medical  school 
started  in  Staten  Island  as  weU,  and  you 
know  Richmond  U  the  forgotten,  one  of  tne 
last  boroughs.  ^    ^      « 

Dr.  MABTiN.  I  said  Richmtmd  County  has  a 
total  of  1,681  beds  in  aU  of  Richmond  Coun- 
ty, and  you're  citing  in  Queens  where  there 
are  a  total  of  12,769  beds,  and  you  are  try- 
ing to  relate  one  borough  to  the  other  In  the 
sense  of  need. 

Dr.  BxLUM.  I  think  you  are  making  a  mis- 
take in  the  message  you  didn't  want  to  hear, 
where  you  are  the  messenger,  where  you 
didn't  try  to  address  yourself  to  the  message. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  issue 
of  the  medical  school  on  Its  merit. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  argument  in  this 
room  that  there  ought  to  be  a  medial  school 
In  Queens.  I  think,  however,  that  in  support- 
ing this  point  of  view,  I  think  we  ought  to 
avoid  using  as  an  argument  for  this  that  this 
thing  can  be  done  at  very  very  little  cost. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  medical  school 
that  has  ever  been  put  up  in  the  United 
SUtes,  at  least  in  the  last  26  or  30  years, 
that  has  been  done  at  very  little  coet. 

I  am  familiar  with  medical  school  eco- 
nomics. When  I  was  in  Massachusetts,  when 
I  was  Health  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  six  years  ago  I  had  occa- 
sion to  work  on  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School 
in  the  state. 

Dr.  Ma«tin.  You  were  engaged  In  the 
physical  development? 

Dr.  Bxixm.  I  was  engaged  In  the  beginning 
of  it  and  so  engaged  until  the  time  I  left 
Massachusetts.  Let  me  Just  comment.  You 
cannot  do  it  for  nothing,  you  cannot  do  it 
for  a  small  amo\mt  of  money.  It's  going  to 
cost  money.  Let's  not  delude  ourselves.  Let's 
not  delude  the  people.  It's  going  to  cost 
money  and  let's  spend  the  money. 

Dr.  Martin.  These  are  the  exact  flgtires 
that  were  given  by  the  dean. 

Voice.  You  can  always  get  money  when  you 
are  Interested  in  It. 

Dr.  Bellin.  Dr.  Martin,  you  made  a  point 
that  thU  could  be  done  with  very  Uttle 
money.  This  U  generalization.  I  take  excep- 
tion to  that.  I  think  this  wrong.  If  s  going  to 
cause— 

Dr.  Maktin.  You  don't  want  to  give  me 
the  specifics,  do  you? 

Dr.  BEIXIN.  I  think  I  want  to  speak  on 
the  issue  we  are  meeting  here  today  on.  I 
think  the  medical  school  Issue  Is  only  one 
and  is  only  one  of  the  issues  Involved  in 
the  general  Issues,  that  I  think  we  are  aU 
here  this  morning  on. 

The  Issue  is  how  to  get  more  medical 
care  to  the  people,  who  need  it  so  desperately. 
I  think  the  medical  school  Is  one  way  of 
doing  it.  It  is  only  one  way.  1  think  thare  are 
many  oUbet  ways  that  need  oonslderatlon. 
that  perhaps  would  cost  Just  as  much,  at 
a  time  when  the  City  U  undergoing  a  des- 
peration situation  of  finances. 

The  issue  is  to  maintain  many  servicea. 
tuberculosis,  pubUc  health,  and  whether  they 
can  TP"^*"**'"  these  servloea  that  are  cur- 
renUy  used  by  many  of  the  people.  I  look 
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around  the  room  and  I  don't  see  many  people 
with  black  faces  who  are  in  the  room.  I 
t.^tnic  these  are  some  of  the  people  that 
have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

I  think  we  ought  to  address  ourselves  to 
some  of  these  Issues,  and  many  of  these  other 
Issues  that  we  are  concerned  about. 

Congressman  Rosenthai-.  At  this  point  we 
wiU  continue  the  hearing,  but  we  wUl  give 
our  reporter  a  chance  to  rest. 

Dr  BBixn*.  I  didn't  imply  that  you  dldnt 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  Just 
said  It  did  cost  money. 

Dr.  Maetin.  We  are  talking  about  tryiiig 
to  establUh  something  that  U  good,  and  we 
cant  forget  about  money,  can  we?  Then  the 
issue  as  to  how  to  get  a  proper  leadership 
to  do  what  Is  to  be  done,  because  nobody 
knows  the  problem  more. 

I  am  trying  to  have  representatives  of  the 
SUte  to  try  to  get  up  to  the  point  of  trying 
to  reach  the  people  and  pick  up  one  biU 
after  another,  trying  to  esta)>llsh  a  new 
medical  bill  which  is  going  to  cost  $200 
million  or  $300  nUlllon  or  $400  miUlon  when 
you    know    that   kind   of   money   cant   be 

possible.  ^.  ,.  , 

But  I  am  saying  that  is  Immediately 
practical  and  in  the  hands  of  our  repre- 
sentatives to  do  something  with,  if  they  will. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  I  think  there  are 
two  young  people  who  wish  to  say  something. 
A  young  lady  over  there. 

Voice.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Dr.  Martin.  I 
have  Just  come  in  here  since  I  have  been  at 
work.  It  seems  to  me  right  now  I  heard  a 
contradiction.  First  of  aU,  I  heard  you  cry- 
ing about  money  for  a  medical  school.  Will 
you  please  let  me  finish  and  then  you  can 
answer. 

In  the  next  breath  I  heard  the  problem 
isn't  money.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  Amer- 
ican public  Un't  that  stupid.  We  have  known 
for  years  that  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  deliberately  Impeded  the  creating, 
the  building  and  the  everything  else  that 
go  with  a  medical  school  in  order  to  keep  a 
scarcity  of  doctors. 

Don't  try  to  teU  me  that  thU  is  a  lot  of 
nonsense  because,  on  the  one  hand  you  said 
that  money  Isn't  a  problem,  and  In  the  next 
breath  you  say  money  is  a  problem. 

Are  you  crying  to  us  when  ovir  medical 
bills  are  already  so  high,  when  I  personally 
have  found  in  case  of  an  emergency  in  New 
York  City,  that  the  New  York  City  poUce  are 
much  more  responsible,  that  my  next  door 
neighbor  who  was  a  nurse  after  13  hours  is 
much  more  reeponsible,  that  the  average  hu- 
man being  la  much  more  responsible — are 
you  crying  to  us  that  you  want  us  to  support 

you. 

What  problem  of  Medicare  is  concerned? 

Dr.  Mawxw.  What  you  say,  you  came  in 
Ute  so  I  dont  think  you  possibly  under- 
stood, fuUy. 

Voice.  I  understand  what  is  going  on  be- 
cause I  have  l>een  following  the  news  and  I 
also  read  the  Journals. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  You  won  t  want 
to  answer  her  now,  do  you? 

Dr.  Mabtin.  There  was  some  Ulk  about 
the  fact  that  medical  schools  do  coat  a  lot 
of  money  and  they  do.  depending  on  the 
clTtnimstances.  That  U  why  I  mentioned  my 
Arizona  example.  But  here  in  Queens,  it  will 
cost  virtually  no  money  to  create  a  medical 
schooL  ^  ^ 

There  vros  actually  a  difference  in  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  terms  of  money.  What 
you  say  is  quite  true  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  adamantly  opposed. 
You  must  know,  and  I  am  not  an  AMA 
devotee,  even  that  their  attitude  has  changed. 
There  U,  for  example,  organizations  in  the 
United  SUtes  including  >he  AMA  that  feel 
there  should  be  more  medical  schools. 

My  point  is  there  are  ways  to  get  medical 
schools  without  getting  a  lot  of  money  and 
we  have  that  w*y  right  here  U  we  wUl  gra« 
the  opportunity. 
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VoicB.  You  are  kind  of  kicking  yourself 
again.  You  said  the  problem  In  Queens  Isnt 
money.  Now,  you  said  they're  waiting  for 
money.  It  seems  to  me— 

Congresaman  Rosenthal.  Let's  not  belabor 
that  issue.  Dr.  Martm,  did  you  want  to  say 
anything?  Did  you  want  to  ask  a  question 
that  Dr.  Martin  might  respond  to? 

VoicK.  I  do  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  think 
a  medical  school  can  be  eatabUshed  as  an 
adjunct  to  Blmhurst  very  quickly.  You  dont 
need  so  muoh  money.  Just  like  a  few  claas- 

rooms.  ..  *  T^ 

Congressman  Robenthal.  That  is  what  Dr. 

Martin  says. 

VOIC3.  The  last  two  yeiur  student  In  a 
ho^tltal,  put  them  m  obstetrics  or  gyne- 
cology and  have  them  learn,  and  If  the  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  subsidize  any  medical 
student,  let  them  do  what  Mexico  did.  Re- 
quire a  student  that  is  going  to  be  a  OJ". 
for  two  years  wherever  the  government  wants 
to  send  him. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  Something  I 
mentioned  earUer.  We  have  to  move  this 
along.  Do  you  want  to  say  something? 

Voice.  I  think  we  would  all  i^predat*  that 
we  sorely  need  a  medical  school  in  Queens, 
that  we  would  want  you  to  preeent  this  and 
to  take  further  consideration  about  it,  but 
there  are  many  other  concerns  today  that 
we  should  be  concerned  with  and  we  are 
spending  more  than  this  half  morning  or  the 
day  right  now  discussing  the  need  for  a 
medical  school. 

There  are  traffic  problems  in  the  area  that 
have  not  been  spoken  of. 

Voice.  One  question  I  would  like  to  bring 
out.  The  coet  of  a  medical  school  which 
might  be  very  well  for  the  Borough  of  Queens 
and  perhaps  for  the  city,  what  aasiiranoea 
would  we  have?  We  see  the  Columbia  empire, 
the  Einstein  empire,  that  are  in  very  bad 
urgency  if  the  directors  of  those  hosplUls  do 
not  reside  in  the  dty.  Many  of  their  patlenU 
do  not  come  from  the  city. 

I  say  if  you  utUlze  the  city  hoapltal  in 
Queens,  If  we  utilize  the  unlversltes  that  are 
available  as  part  of  our  tax  money,  what 
assurance  are  we  going  to  have  that  the 
people  who  Uve  in  Astoria  and  Long  Island 
City  where  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  hospltaU. 
people  in  South  Ozone  Park,  people  In  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  who  will  b« 
the  recipients  of  this  kind  of  care? 

Doors  are  cloeed.  They  use  Medicare  pa- 
tients, large  numbers  c€  them.  Harlem  Hoa- 
pltal is  overburdened. 

Congressman  Rosenthal.  You  know  we 
are  going  into  a  real  problem.  People  ar» 
going  to  be  offended.  See  U  you  can  narrow 
the  question,  now. 

Voice.  What  assurance  are  we  going  to 
have  if  this  medical  center,  if  it  octnes  to 
Queens,  will  be  for  Queens  and  will  help  us 
and  not  like  an  empire  to  help  other  people? 
Dr.  Maetin.  We  had  the  meciliig  on  May 
13th  in  order  to  answer  aU  poaalbU  ques- 
tions, to  show  what  exlsU.  particularly  your 
ColumbU  example  U  abeolutely  true  but  the 
difference  between  Col\unbla  and  Queena. 
Columbia  is  an  entirely  private  corporation 
and  every  private  corporation  In  America  U, 
by  and  large,  they  have  their  own  private 
considerations  to  consider  and  to  do  what  It 

wllL  .  _ 

In  Queens,  you  would  have  the  tai^yen 
to  make  the  decision.  Elsewhere,  legal  docu- 
ments have  been  written,  very  formal,  very 
weU  drawn  up  by  Uwyers,  to  show  that  ttie 
medical  school  should  be  functioning  In  sucn 
a  fashion.  ^       ^ 

Now  this  U  a  taxpayer's  Judgment  and 
one  that  is  subject  to  a  Uw  suit  by  any 
citizen.  THe  fundamental  requirement  of 
that  U  a  document.  So  it  can  only  be  don*. 
and  it  has  been  done  elsewhere.  WnaUy.  I 
Just  want  to  answer— I  am  sorry  I  dMnt 
explain  enoui^  to  you.  You  couldn't  tiegm 
to  talk  about  haalth  at  aU  IX  you  dldnt 
have  a  doctor. 
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Vom.  A  dootor,  and  a  doctor^  MtUtant, 
•nd  a  nan*  mnA  » toelKl  workar.  and  a  home 
baalUi  aid*— I  think  than  la  antiralT  too 
much  Mn{Aa>la  upon  the  dootor  In  this  wbola 
pletura  and  In  thla  whola  madloal  Mhool. 

Or.  Maamt.  I  am  trying  to  aq;>latn  what 
yoa  naed  la  tha  ratr  matarlal  to  a^ilave  what 
jmi  are  trying  to  achlare.  All  your  raw 
matartal  oomas  out  of  a  modam  medical 
complex.  When  you  say  medical  ■ofaool,  It 
haa  to  have  a  teaching  haq>ltal;  where  loin*- 
bodjr  aaya  health  complex,  we  know  we  mean 
the  aame  thing. 

X  am  afraid  you  might  have  mlaundentood 
me.  What  you  mean  la  something  that  noi 
only  produoae  the  raw  material  aa  the  nunc, 
phyBldan's  aaeltant— you  know,  all  the  levels 
that  you  are  concerned  with,  Innlndlng  the 
doctor,  but  It  la  of  such  a  quality  that  It 
pulls  people  Into  It  from  outside  who  want 
to  praotlee  here,  who  want  tx>  be  near  their 
boma,  and  theae  are  the  people  who  are 
practising  It  that  will  be  your  community 
ptayalelan  and  your  community  ^MdaUat. 

UBlaaa  you  set  up  your  raw  material  aa 
you  begin,  thla  gentleman  la  correct,  whether 
It  be  Baodiumt  Oeneral  or  the  Queeiu  Hoe- 
pltal  Oanter,  we  have  got  to  do  It  right  here. 
When  you  do  that,  everything  elae  can  pro- 
ceed from  there,  including  a  lowering  of 
many  doctor's  feee. 

Ooagreaaman  BoennrBai,.  Thank  you  very 
mueh.  Or.  llarttn.  Our  next  qieaker  la  Mr. 
PavaLerth. 

ICr.  Pam.  Lbth.  Maybe  I  dont  have  to  go 
up  there.  I  think  yon  will  hear  ma. 

Oongreaaman  Roaxifnui..  Why  dont  you 
•tandupber*. 

Mr.  I^ara.  When  I  heard  about  thla  meet- 
ing today  I  waa  auiprlaod  to  bear  that  a 
OoDgreannan  wae  calll^  a  conference  on 
health  because  I  dont  recall  any  before. 
Maybe  I  dldnt  follow  it  enough,  but  I 
thought  It  quite  a  thing  and  I  decided  to 
eome  down  hare  and  liaten  In. 

At  the  outset,  the  Congieasman  aald  that 
h*  wanta  to  liaten  to  tha  man  In  tha  atnet. 
I  am  afraid  thla  Oongreaaman  haant  heard 
vary  mueh  from  the  man  in  the  street.  (Ap- 
ptausa)  It  la  not  enough  for  tha  dooton  and 
othan  In  the  medical  eatabllahment  to  Iron 
out  thdr  dUBcultlea  and  dlaputea  between 
voluntary  and  the  private  hcspltala,  and  so 
on. 

The  main  thing  hara  la  to  find  out  whetaier 
tha  peopi*  are  getting  the  correct  health 
care.  Iliat  la  what  X  UOOk  they  want  to 
know  in  Waahtngtion 

m  connection  with  tha  White  House  con- 
ference on  aging  we  ware  suppoeed  to  In 
1910  have  the  voice  of  the  older  American 
heard  to  detennine  the  needa  of  the  old«r 
people.  X  myself  found  out  then  that  the 
needa  of  the  people  moat  be  conaldered  first, 
and  Z  think  It  would  b*  a  good  Idea  for  the 
to  eaU  another  meeting  next 
or  a  llttia  later  and  bring  down  people 
ftom  tha  centers  and  aluma  of  senior  dtl- 
■sna  and  bring  down  people  who  belong  to 
tba  neli^borhood  organlaatlOBS,  whatever 
tbmf  are,  and  different  kinds  of  organlia- 
ttona  that  exist. 

A  law  waaks  ago  Z  attended  a  confarenee 
on  WalgW>ort>oo<ti  In  Action,  at  Julia  Rich- 
nan  mgh  Sehool.  There  wwe  1600  people 
there  from  all  over  tha  dty  and  they  lined 
up  la  40  different  olaaarooma.  In  woikahopa, 
to  eonalder  a  apaolal  topic  and  devote  sev- 
eral houzs  to  It.  Not  only  to  tell  the  condl- 
tlona  but  to  tell  what  they  thought  should 
be  dona,  and  X  think  that  example  should 
be  used  and  I  think  also  on  the  basla  here 
of  4aa«aa,  that  there  should  be  not  ]uat 
on*  OoagMasman  calling  a  meeting;  there 
ooold  be  In  all  Queens  sections,  of  all  people 
woeklng  togettier.  not  only  the  Oongreeemen, 
bat  tte  State  Aaaamblymen  and  the  Stat* 
Senatars,  and  the  m*mbers  of  the  City 
OeoBflO  from  Que«nB. 

Beeanae  it's  not  only  a  national  queatton; 
It's  a  state  question  as  well  as  a  dty  question. 
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X  want  to  spend  a  moment  on  tha  doetoc* 
here  and  the  health  plan.  I  think  that  if 
you  people  in  Queens  or  anywhere  elae  know 
the  difference,  sufltoiently,  between  President 
Nlxon'a  plan  and  the  AMA  jdan  or  medloal 
aaaodstlona,  which  are  more  or  leaa  alike, 
and  tha  Health  Care  Security  Act,  beeauae 
Prealdent  Nixon's  and  tha  AMA  plans  are 
insurance  plans,  aa  well  hava  been  pointed 
out  to  you  by  the  Congreeeman. 

They  want  to  have  the  Insurance  com- 
panlee  give  polldes  for  workers  and  so  that 
they  get  their  oommlaeions,  but  It  would  not 
affect  the  health  care  that  we  get. 

The  OrilBtha-Kennedy  Bill,  B-9.  BB-aa, 
theae  blUs  do  provide  for  trying  to  Improve 
the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the  people. 
That  Is  the  main  point,  ita  main  virtue.  I 
think  It  should  be  supported  on  the  platform 
by  the  repreeentatlvee  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession who  attacked  that  plan,  and  I  want 
to  go  back  to  Medicare  in  1966. 

What  did  the  doctors  say?  I  dont  mean 
the  average  doctor;  I  mean  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaod- 
ation.  They  attacked  the  Medicare  plan  aa 
a  plan  to  destroy  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. 

Waa  that  true?  It  was  false.  It  was  intended 
to  scare  people  away  from  tha  Medicare  plan 
and  to  get  Congress  not  to  adopt  it,  and  the 
same  thing  Is  being  done  now.  Now,  they  say 
If  the  Kennedy  plan  goes  through  you  are  go- 
ing to  deetroy  the  doctor  and  patient  rela- 
tionahlp,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  when  they 
talk  about  group  Inaurance,  they  say  that 
many  people  deaplta  bdonglng  to  group  in- 
surance still  go  to  their  doctor. 

So  where  la  tha  daatructlon  of  the  doctcr- 
paUent  relationshlpf  It's  a  flotlon.  It  Just 
doea  not  exist.  Iliay  say  the  same  thing  for 
group  health  insurance.  They  oppoeed  it 
when  It  ftiat  came  out  and  now  they're  for  it. 

How  did  they  spend  their  time?  Did  they 
tell  you  what's  good  about  it?  No.  They  told 
you  what's  wrong  about  It,  which  means  that 
they  are  against  it,  that  they  are  for  the  fee 
for  payment  plan.  They  want  to  maintain 
the  profeesion  as  it  Is,  the  practices  as  they 
are,  the  fees  not  as  they  are  but  they  go 
higher,  and  remember  that  they  are  earning 
a  terrific  amount  every  year  on  the  average. 

I  don't  want  to  go  Into  an  attack  on  It. 
"nicre  are  doctors  who  are  dedicated  but  they 
dont  bdong  to  organlsatlona.  They  dont  run 
the  organlxatlons.  The  House  of  Delegates 
runs  it  from  the  top  and  they  spend  mlUlons 
and  more  dollars  every  year  on  propaganda. 

If  you  look  at  your  newspapers,  you  will  be 
seeing  ads  about  the  dootors,  and  they  will 
soon  eome  out  with  arguments  against  the 
Orifflths-Kennedy  bill. 

Now,  these  are  the  main  points  I  wanted  to 
bring  out.  I  did  not  like  the  fact  that  one 
older  person  got  up  and  said  a  busineesman 
sudx  as  he  had  to  talk  for  them,  that  the 
older  people  cannot  talk  for  themselves.  That 
Is  not  true. 

The  fact  that  older  peojAt  are  not  given 
the  chance  to  talk  for  themselves,  whether 
it  Is  In  hearings  at  anywhere  else,  and  that 
too  oftan  the  representatives  organizations 
are  thoae  that  talk  for  the  older  penon,  and 
I  think  that  la  wrong. 

Just  one  other  point.  Two  years  ago  I  be- 
ll*v*  OoDgresB  passed  a  bill  for  neighborhood 
health  centen.  I  don't  know  too  much  about 
them,  but  that  la  something  that  should  be 
encouraged.  It  should  be  extended. 

Iliere  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  been 
done  by  government  for  the  people.  The 
trouble  Is  they  pUe  on  the  plans.  They  try 
It  out  here  and  they  try  It  out  there.  When 
It's  over,  they  Jxut  drop.  They  dont  give 
them  any  more  money.  It  practically  dice  out 
because  In  too  many  cases  local  offldala  dont 
have  the  funds  to  continue  the  program. 

In  eonduidon,  Z  want  to  thank  the  Oon- 
greaaman for  oalUng  a  meeting  like  this  and 
I  hope  be  oentlnuea  to  g«t  down  further  to 
the  p*cpl*  who  are  getting  the  services  or 
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not  getting  the  health  services  and  con- 
ttnne  thla  until  you  aolve  your  problema  and 
get  good  health  service  in  Queens.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Congressman  BoaBMTHAi..  The  next  weaker 
la  Mxirray  Rlmmer,  Assistant  Adminlatrator 
at  Ijong  Island  Jewish  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  MnaaaT  BntMsa  I  am  Murray  Blm- 
mer.  I  am  Assistant  Administrator  of  Long 
Island  Jewlah  Center.  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
p<ntunlty  to  share  our  views  with  you.  I  am 
In  charge  of  Ambulatory  Servloee,  speaking 
today  for  Dr.  Bobert  K.  Match,  Director  of 
Iiong  Island  Jewish  MSdlcal  Center,  a  460- 
bed  community  boq>ltal  reeponsible  for  staff- 
ing, teaching  and  medical  services  at  a  1300- 
bed  munldpal  hospital.  Queens  Hospital 
Center. 

Or.  Match  haa  had  a  long  mvdvement 
with  health  insurance  plans.  He  la  known 
throughout  the  country  as  an  authority  on 
pre-paid  group  practice  and  la  preeently  the 
prime  mover  In  the  organization  of  an  In- 
Btltato  for  Community  Health  at  Ijong  Is- 
land Jewlah  Medical  Center.  He  was  unable 
to  attend  this  hearing  today  and  asked  me 
to  preaent  the  foUowlng  atatement  for  him; 
Commtmity  hoapltals,  traditionally  a  po- 
litical, have  rarely  taken  a  public  stand  in 
matters  of  health  care.  In  view  of  the  In- 
adequadea  of  todays  health  delivery  system. 
I  fed  that  the  time  la  long  since  past  for 
their  Invdvement.  Aa  the  Congressman  la 
well  aware,  problems  in  the  borough  of 
Queens  mirrw  those  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  la  rising  far  more 
rapidly  than  other  costs  during  the  inflation- 
ary period. 

High  quality  health  care  and  a  comprehen- 
dve  array  of  medical  services  are  largely  un- 
available to  low  Income  people. 
The  poor  recdve  virtually  no  dental  care. 
Pew  of  us  can  afford  catastrophic  Illnesses. 
Physician  shortages  in  the  city  are  growing 
more   severe   while   enrollment   capacity   in 
medical  schools  remains  almost  static. 

N\inrlng,  paramedical  and  ancillary  health 
personnel  are  In  short  supply.  Neighborhood 
health  centers,  mass  mobile  disease  detection 
servloee  and  community  health  programs  are 
urgently  needed. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  we  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  What  Is  unique 
to  Queens  la  that  Its  grovrth  In  population 
has  been  disproportionate  to  the  growth  of  its 
health  care  facilities.  Queens  lacks  a  medi- 
cal school.  The  number  of  its  voluntary  hos- 
pitals Is  small.  Large  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion are  not  served  by  health  fadllties  or 
programs.  In  many  areas  of  the  borough 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  physicians. 
Theee  defldenclee  call  for  correction. 

What  we  need  in  Queens  and  what  the 
country  as  a  whole  needs  Is  a  new  system  of 
health  care.  A  change  In  the  health  care 
ddlvery  system  can  only  come  about  throtigh 
a  national  health  program  which  would  pro- 
vide the  flnanclal  base  required  to  restruc- 
ture the  system. 

We  must  concern  oursdves  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  outpatient  servicea  designed  to 
maintain  good  health,  to  prevent  or  predict 
the  onset  of  disease,  to  treat  Ulness  in  Ita 
earliest  possible  states.  We  must  provide 
comprehensive  ambulatory  care  with  stand- 
ards built  in  so  that  the  quality  of  care  can 
be  meastu'ed. 

Incentives  must  be  built  into  the  system 
so  that  efflclency  of  operation  can  be  recog- 
nised. Outpatient  services  demand  the  high- 
est priority  in  the  redevelopment  of  the 
health  care  system.  This  approach  makes 
sense  not  only  in  human  terms,  but  also  in 
economic  terms.  There  have  been  countless 
statistical  demonstrations  proving  that  com- 
prehensive outpatient  care  resulta  In  fewer 
hospital  admiaslons.  This  has  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  cutting  the  rising  cost  of  health  care, 
tt  Is  my  opinion  that  group  practise  or- 


ganiaations  can  best  provide  the  oontlnutty, 
availabiUty  and  broad  spectrum  of  services  to 
which  the  consumer  Is  entitled.  Within  tt»e 
group  setting,  each  family  unit  U  assigned  a 
single  family  physician  who  managas  tne 
fiuSly's  health  needs.  There  are  tV^t^^f*^ 
ftU  Adds  to  whom  the  family  can  be  referred. 

Oare  Is  provided  on  an  on-going  baala— not 
lust  in  a  crisis  situation.  Group  practise  is 
inherenUy  more  economical  than  solo  prsc- 
tiae— oodJy  equipment  is  shared,  manpower 
13  utiliised  more  effectively,  and  most  slgnlfl- 
cant— expensive  hospitalisations  are  often 
avoided.  The  pre-payment  factor  to  proup 
practise  provides  for  a  sharing  of  the  oosta 
by  the  consumer,  thereby  creating  a  sound 
flacal  foundation. 

The  absence  of  physldans  In  certain  areas 
of  Queens,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  city,  may 
very  well  be  solved  through  the  establish- 
ment of  group  practises  which  offer  phyal- 
clans  the  opportunity  to  practise  In  an  excit- 
ing professional  environment  where  peer  re- 
view reevUts  in  the  creation  of  standards  of 
quality  designed  to  provide  the  highest  caU- 

bre  of  care.  .     ... 

Not  only  must  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
deUvery  of  care  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  we 
must  also  look  toward  the  development  of 
diagnostic  testing  systems  outside  of  hospi- 
tals where  mass  screening  can  take  place  for 
early  detection  of  disease  and  where  norms 
may  be  established  for  healthy  people  so 
that  comparisons  may   be  made  when  Ill- 
ness occurs.  w^i+K 
We  must  also  attack  community  health 
problems  on  a  broader  scale  than  we  have 
done  m  the  past.  I  refer  to  prevention,  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  ad- 
diction   alcoholism,  venereal  disease,  sickle 
cell  aaiemla  and  lead  poisoning.  I  refer  to 
methadone   clinics,    therapeutic    reeldenUal 
communities  and  haU-way  houses  for  the 
rehabUltated  drug  addict  or  alcoholic. 

We  miist  meet  the  needs  of  the  communkty 
by  training  paramedical  peraonnel  and  other 
health  profeedonals.  I  speak  of  physicians 
aaslstante,  commimlty  health  workers,  home 
health  aides,  and  mental  health  aidea.  We 
must  hasten  to  develop  cturlcula  In  our  edu- 
cational institutions  to  encourage  participa- 
tion In  health  deUvery— not  only  to  All  the 
void  in  this  area,  but  to  provide  Job  oppor- 
timitiea  to  the  disadvantaged. 

We  In  hoapltala  are  now  trying  U>  learn 
from  the  community  ite  health  needs  eo  thad 
we  can  be  more  responsive.  We  ask  toat  we 
may  be  involved  In  the  legislative  prooeas  to 
the  extwKt  that  we  mak*  known  the  njeds  of 
the  population  we  serve  aa  weU  aa  contribute 
o»ir  own  thinking.  .  „,     ^_ 

We  at  Long  Island  Jewlah  Medical  Center 
have  alreMly  started  planning  an  Institute 
for  Community  Health  whldi  will  house 
many  of  the  sMrlcee  already  discussed.  It  la 
my  sincere  hope  that  thla  will  be  the  first  of 
many  suoh  cMnmvmlty  fadlitlea  to  come. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 

with  you,  today.  .  _ 

Oongresaman  BoaxNTBAi..  Thank  you  very 

muft** 

Mr.  Baxmo  B.  Lmbc.  My  name  U  Bruno 
I^uk.  I  am  not  a  reddent  at  Queens;  how- 
aver,  X  do  make  my  Uving  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens.  I  am  In  the  paramiertloal  professhm. 
I  own  a  tdephone  answering  service  in 
Que*ns. 

At  tnt.  I  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong  bud- 
nees  I  dldnt  know  we  were  here  to  q>eak 
on  Bfedlcaid.  My  problem  I  fed  to  your  iwob- 
lem.  we  have  had  too  many  oomplalnta  dur- 
ing the  night,  "I  cant  readi  my  doctor."  If 
I  am  out  of  order.  Congressman— 

Oiiiniiiasiiiaii  BoaufTHAL.  It  sounds  Ilk* 
you  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  L4«K.  We  hav*  bad  too  many  oom- 
plalnta through  the  medical  sodeties  that  I 
can't  reach  my  doctor.  Now,  there  la  no  such 
fintm^i  that  you  cant  rsaoh  ytmr  doctor. 

Kvcry  doctor  haa  or  ahonld  hav*  a  tale- 
phons  aiwvertng  service.  I  am  not  bar*  to 
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ssU  a  tdephone  answering  service;  1  dont 
need  the  extra  bualneas. 

The  thing  Is  that  your  doctor  may  not  b* 
availabl*  at  the  parUcular  moment  you 
called  him.  If  he  doesnt  answer  the  tele- 
phone answering  service,  why  his  wife  wUl 
answer  it.  After  aU,  ho  is  a  hviman  being. 
He  has  the  responsibility  and  he  likes  his 
time  off,  too,  but  he  can  always  be  reached. 
There  waa  a  time  when  there  were  not 
enough  people  available  to  cover  a  doctor  on 
hla  day  off,  which  la  frequenUy  a  Wednee- 
day  or  a  Sunday,  naturally,  or  a  Prlday. 
Kvery  tdephone  answering  service  In  Queens 
haa  available  an  accredited  panel.  By  ac- 
credited I  mean  they  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Medical  Society  of  Queens,  resident 
physicians  who  are  Ucenaed  and  covered  by 
insurance,  who  wiU  answer  through  the  tele- 
phone answering  service. 

They  WiU  reach  you  and  they  wUl  answer 
any  question  you  may  have,  or  make  a  house 
caU  In  any  place  In  Queen«,  34  hours  a  day. 
I  heard  Dr.  Schlossman,  the  incoming 
president,  say  there  are  doctors  who  wont 
go  to  certeln  areas  of  Queens.  That  isn't  so. 
There  are  people  that  wUl  go  to  any  part  of 
Queens,  day  or  night.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
go  or  if  the  patient  does  not  want  a  hoxise 
call,  they  wUl  make  an  advice  call  over  the 
telephone.  The  only  time  you  can't  get  a 
doctor  if  you  tdl  the  telephone  answering 
service— my  flies  are  full  of  calto  like  that 
where  the  patient  refuse  the  advice  or  house 
call  of  a  covering  phydclan. 

Now,  I  am  here  Just  to  tdl  you  that  we 
are  avaUable.  that  doctors  are  avaUable.  The 
problem  Is  that  the  public  does  not  make 
use  of  It.  We  have  also  had  cases  of  narcotics. 
There  Is  a  voluntary  assodatlon  of  rabbis, 
ministers  and  priests  In  Queens  called  "Faith 
and  Narcotics."  All  It  requires,  m  the  event 
of  an  addict  or  a  person  who  knows  of  or 
who  has  need  of  help— it  all  requires  one 
phone  call  and  the  answering  service  wUl 
reach  the  priest  or  rabbi  of  his  choice,  of  the 
person  who  wante  to  be  counselled.  This  is 
strictly  an  anonymous  dtuatlon.  and  this 
is  a  very  necessary  service  that  we  furnish, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  terrible 
narootica  problem  we  have  had  in  the  bor- 
ough  of   Queens— it's   getting   worse   every 

day.  ,, 

The  month  of  May  we  took  two  caUs. 
Something  Is  wrong  somewhere,  and  we  have 
KOtten  some  degree  of  pubUclty  through  the 
Long  Island  Frees  and  New  Tork  Sunday 
News  and  we  get  two  odls  a  month  on  nar- 
cotics of  people  who  desire  oounseUlng  on 
narootics.  This  to  me  is  ridlculoxis. 
Congreeeman  BosxirrH*!..  Is  Alex  Shdna 

Mr  A1.XX  SHZtNA.  I  am  affiliated  with  the 
Machlnlate  Union,  Local  797.  International 
Union.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
appointed  as  Health  Education  and  Wdfare 
Chairman  of  thla  locd  and  one  of  the  func- 
tlona  of  the  local,  and  under  this  position  I 
have  bean  looking  through  the  aspecte  of  our 
medicd  problems.  ..... 

Aa  I  sat  here,  I  heard  them  mocking  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  and  now  the  health  pro- 
Kram.  Medic««  U  not  as  good  as  It  should  be 
for  one  reason.  For  every  time  yo«  t"r» 
around  the  doctors  up  thdr  prices,  and  the 
cost  of  Medicare  went  up. 

Medicaid  the  same  thing.  No  matter  what 
labor  does  for  the  workers.  It  Improves  medi- 
cine; dong  comes  the  dootor  and  J»ck8  hto 
nncee  up  and  we  are  always  ■•oond  best. 
MSW  People  have  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shldd 
and  tlwy*re  supposed  to  be  fuUy  covered  but, 
you  know,  when  you  go  to  your  doctOT.  If 
^u  had  an  operation.  Blue  Croes  chsrges  so 
mudi  and  then  the  doctor  adds  another  fee 

**Vth«t  dootor  belongs  to  Blue  Shield  he 
wont  accept  that  fee  as  full  paymsnt^In 
Brookdde,  if  you  are  over  36  you  can  get  a 
complstdy  free  examination— oral  cancer, 
x-iiLf.  Wood  pressure  and  lung  function  for 


cancer.  This  to  fre*  lor  tb*  raaUtonto  of 

Thto  we  haven't  got  here.  For  the  past  two 
yean  I  was  going  dong  and  taking  dipa  out 
of  the  paper  oonoernlng  mentd  problema.  as 
far  aa  Queens  goes,  very  UtUe. 

You  tdk  about  diagnostic  care,  which  was 
mentioned  here.  The  City  workers  tbey^ave 
OHI  Wdl,  under  OHI  you  are  dlowwl  to 
have  a  free  medicd  checkup  once  a  year. 
Why  I  bring  thto  out.  I  think  a  medicd 
checkup  is  importwit  to  each  of  us  and,  n«r- 
mi2^y,^  can^a^  to  have  a  ch«:kup^We 
don't  go  to  the  dootor  unleee  we  ^'>^- 

If  ^are  dck,  then  we  go  Into  tho  hospltaL 
AS  I  add,  in  Brooklyn  they  1^»'»  t^^J'^f 
checkup,  once  a  year  they  should  have  It. 
S^  ttiat  have  OHI.  they  get  a  ^ea^^P- 
I  would  like  thoae  people  who  «iPJ?^*  J» 
m  Queens  do  something  about  getttog  thu 
for  iis  so  we  can  get  thU  free  ««ninatton 
Through  my  union,  one  of  the  ahope  in  our 
locd  CIC  sent  us  notice  through  the  tele- 
phones to  examme  your  »»«^-  ^^  J*^ 
Lo.  I  took  this  computer.  I  set  It  up  In  toe 
American  Legion  Hall  on  43rd  Avenue^d  for 
a  •»  fee  we  had  an  electrocardiogram,  we 
had  a  lung  cancer,  blood  preaaure  check,  and 
a  couple  of  others.  Thto  to  for  $B. 

Thto  can  be  done  If  the  people  In  ^•com- 
munity and  the  doctors  want  to  participate. 
We  can  get  thto  thing  done  cheap.  As  I  say. 
every  time  you  turn  around  there  to  dways 
the  kickback.  I'd  like  to  see  the  doctor*  do 
something  for  a  change  to  l*^f-^J^ 
about  medicd  schools,  to  make  things  better 
for  us.  but  what  happens?  They  up  their 
prices  every  time  you  turn  «;ound^ 

once  in  a  whUe  you  get  """ge'iciea. 
Saturday  night  and  Simday.  Qo  down  to  tt« 
so-called  city  hoeptld.  You  are  ^f  8°^ 
to  get  the  emergency  treatment.  A^f«^ 
are  away  for  the  weekend.  They  wm  l«w* 
the  interne  and  to  take  care  of  the  whole 

^iCt  a  week  ago  In  Flushing  Medicd  Hoe- 
pltda  woman.  80  years  dd.  was  trough  In 
With  a  broken  hip.  It  was  13  ho^^  j^??" 
Ihe  could  get  hdp.  Thto  to  a  weekend.  You 
shouldn't  do  these  things.  You  shouldnt  get 
hurt  on  the  weekend. 

Another  thing  about  *«»?","'.  ""'tSIv 
day  week,  never  Saturday  and  S^P'^V: J^iJ 
will  not  come  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  No 
tests  or  anything  to  be  Pe^ormed  on  ^ 
weekend.  AU  the  technldana  are  off  over  tb* 

'^^  hospital  that  I  took  an  •ctiv^ 
terwrt  in.  thto  to  a  hoepital  in  Qu**ns,  th*r»» 
actuauy  doing  something  for  th*  p*ople.  Not 
only  are  they  doing  something—  ^, 

Congressman  BosorrHai.  What  »«*Pltal» 
S^SHmJTPdilnsula  Odiaral  ^Itaim 
Far  Bockaway.  In  fact,  they  aak  wheth«r  you 

oome  down  and  gire  lecommendatlons.  About 
the  only  one  I  ever  heard  <rf- 

I  have  thto  paraphamaua  that  I  wUl  law* 
with  you.  You^  look  at  dl  of  It.  PJ«  th«* 
to  one  mor*  thing.  We  have  a  "om^ttilng  Uke 
a  U«ia  aub.  tS  Liona  Club  to  thto  county 
was^pondble  for  a  Kidney  tast.  It's  not 

'"^l^^SS^St  get  4.000  Which  lp«-d  out 

to  i^  toSi.  It  to  not  t^ii^^psi's?* ": 

tuauy  glvea  a  person  *^  *^  "  ^^^^ 
thing  wrong.  Thto  to  a  t*st  f  or  Wdnsy*  and 

also  for  dlabetea.  »...,-„ 

But  there  are  way*  wd  mewis  o<  h»vlng 

theee    checkups.    The   important   thing   I* 

^' wfcould  Stay  the  heU  out  of  the  *«- 
pltd.  we  are  better  off.  K  we  go  for  cJ^g^J 
one*  a  year,  which  we  cant  afford,  but  thee* 
hedth  plans  should  cover  It.  .».w« 

Voicx  There  to  a  suggestion  I  want  to  mak* 
on  the  Medicare  program. 

congressman  Bosxwnui..  Why  dont  you. 

say  what  it  to?  ^  . 

Voioa.  Whsn  you  dgn  an  asdjpmsntf cm. 

you  d«a  it  in  blank.  Tbs  doctor  n«r*r  l*w 
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the  psttflot  know  what  1m  te  going  to  bill  you 
for.  That  to  wrong,  becauw  It  happened  to 
m*.  and  you  put  a  tarrlflo  bUl  In.  but  I 
woul<tn't  pay  him. 

I  am  a  lawyer.  I  aald.  "Toa  better  go  ahead 
and  roe  me."  I  want  It  understood  whan  a 
patient  eigne  an  aaelgnment  form  the  patient 
■hould  be  glTen  a  oopy  with  a  ooirect  dlag- 
noeto  of  what  he  haa  done  for  the  patient, 
beeauae  a  lot  of  dootore,  wbUe  they  mi^  baTe 
a  prop*  file  baaed  upon  1946  fees,  they 
charge  you  esorbltant  feee. 

I  can  t^  you  from  my  own  experience  that 
should  be  a  requirement  of  law,  and  also  a 
check  I  think  on  Blue  Shield  which  audiu  all 
all  theee  bills.  They  allow  a  doctor  to  charge 
•30  merrty  when  you  cross  the  threshold  of 
bis  door,  a  fee  of  t3S,  plus  what  he  does  for 
you.  and  that  is  wrong. 

Congressman  Rosxnthax,.  Our  next  speaker 
IsMarUynUota. 

Urs.  MsxiLTir  LioTA.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  are  tired.  I  am  tired,  too.  Here  are  the 
things  I  bays  to  say.  I  repreeent  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Berrioe  which  oorers  the  boroughs  of 
Queens,  the  Bronx  and  liCanhattan. 

I  am  situated  In  Queens.  In  1970,  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service  made  91.748  visits,  just  our 
non-professional  staff.  Our  nurses  made 
T7,801  visits.  My  office  is  in  Astoria.  This  is 
northwest  Queens.  My  office  made  over  40,000 
visits  last  year  with  a  staff  of  10  registered 
nuress,  30  home  bsslth  assistants. 

I  know  what  the  problems  are.  The  main 
problem  Is  that  there  are  no  health  servloes  in 
our  area. 

I  want  to  concern  mysdf  with  three  Items. 
One,  the  Medicaid  outback.  The  legislature 
Informed  us  that,  inadvertently,  it  cut  all 
home  health  benefits.  If  thto  error  was  m  fact 
inadvertent,  then  restore  it. 

When  I  say  that  home  health  benefits  have 
been  cut  out  and  there  are  several  law  suits 
pending  at  this  time,  It  means  that  no  trans- 
portation services  will  be  available,  no  nurs- 
ing visits  will  be  paid  for,  no  home  health 
vUlts  wUI  be  paid  for. 

Thwe  have  been  very  serious  cutbacks  in 
Medicaid,  and  May  IBth  past  we  were  sup- 
posed to  terminate  servlcee  to  many  people 
who  were  receiving  them  and  who  needed 
them.  I  dont  want  to  play  upon  your  sym- 
pathiea,  but  I  think  one  good  example  of  thU 
situation  would  make  you  realise  how  seri- 
ous this  Is. 

Let's  say  there  is  a  man  60.  He  has  a  very 
very  severe,  hopeless  neurological  condition. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  and  his  son.  He  is 
terminal.  He  wouldn't  die  at  home.  We  have 
had  a  home  and  health  aide  with  him  for  the 
past  year.  She  bathee  him,  she  feeds  him.  she 
transfers  him.  Thto  victim — thto  man  was  a 
victim  of  Raal  Germany. 

Bto  wlf*.  hto  son.  they  eaoaped.  They  came 
to  tlito  oountry,  but  the  wife  teUs  me,  "But 
AnMrloa  will  take  my  aid  away.  You  mean  I 
wai  have  to  stop  woridng  and  become  a  wel- 
fkre  reetplent,  so  I  can  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  cf  my  husband  ?" 

Thto  togtolature  out  back  on  Medicaid  to 
take  away  home  health  benefits.  It's  going 
to  rseult  in  a  return  of  all  the  people  we  have 
take  care  of  in  the  home  to  the  Institutions, 
who  are  already  overburdened,  and  cannot 
cope  with  the  influx  of  these  In-patlents. 

Let's  talk  about  transportation.  We  have 
housing.  It  covers  300  aged  and  handicapped 
people  in  Astoria,  Queens.  It's  a  wonderful 
concept.  There  to  no  one  in  the  community 
who  made  a  home  visit  to  thto  place. 

If  you  are  handicapped,  you  cannot  negoti- 
ate a  hni  to  get  over  to  a  bus,  and  you  need 
three  buses  to  get  to  the  city  hoq>ltal  in 
Bmhurst.  The  HIP  Medical  Center  likes  to 
ses  its  patients  at  the  center.  If  a  patient 
needs  transportation,  he  cannot  get  it. 

We  bad  a  man  the  other  day  who  felt  he 
was  going  to  commit  suicide.  Hto  wife  had 
died.  Tbey  bad  Just  moved  Into  Good  Will. 
I  iMd  titad  !•  Bake  transportation  to  take 
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him  to  an  after  care  clinic  which  to  also 
doeed  down  and  because  of  money  was  out 
back,  the  Queens  Aftercare  CUnlc. 

I  was  told  by  the  city  repreeentattve  that 
we  could  not  get  any  transportation  for  thto 
man  because  it  would  coat  too  much— call  an 
ambulance.  He  was  rational.  He  was  well. 
If  I  called  the  ambulance  and  sent  him  to 
Bmhurat  he  would  not  be  admitted  because 
he  said  he  would  like  to  commit  suidde;  he 
would  have  to  be  In  a  coma  first,  and  then 
they  would  take  him  to  Bmhurst. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  thinking  twice  about 
many  of  the  situations  we  have.  Let  me  give 
one  more.  We  have  a  woman  who  is  93.  We 
have  been  taking  care  of  her  four  years. 
When  we  started  foiur  years  sgo,  an  aide  was 
with  her  two  hours  a  day.  Now,  she  to  98  and 
she  to  still  alive  and  she  to  very  alert,  and  a 
little  more  debilitated  and  she  needs  four 
hours  of  care  a  day,  but  she  is  being  one  of 
the  Medicaid  cutbacks  and  we  have  brought 
her  to  a  point  where  she  can  barely  keep 
alive.  She  probably  will  die  when  her  servloes 
are  withdrawn. 

Our  home  health  aides  are  all  peopto  In  the 
low  income  area.  If  we  are  farced  to  cut 
back  and  not  give  out  home  health  aid 
services,  we  will  of  oourse  have  to  release  our 
home  health  aides.  Our  home  health  aides 
will  become  heme  welfare  recipients  and  the 
city  win  be  paying  more  money. 

The  other  situation  Is  long  term  Illness. 
If  you  have  a  long  term  Illness  you  do  not 
qualify  for  assistance  under  Medicare.  The 
booklet  that  comee  to  you  dated  April  1970 
does  not  tell  you  clearly  what  the  benefits 
are.  It  telto  you  that  you  may  have  skilled 
nursing  care  from  accredited  agency.  We  are 
an  accredited  agexMy.  We  are  the  ones  giving 
you  care  at  home. 

The  oontract  with  the  skilled  nursing  care 
we  use  to  two  and  a  half  pages  long,  and  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  and  we  dont  understand 
it.  If  you  think  your  doctor  has  ordered  a 
nurse  to  ootne  and  see  you,  you  are  wrong, 
and  because  you  bad  cataracts  and  the  doc- 
tor wants  you  to  have  eye  drt^M  and  you 
haven t  been  arthritic,  and  you  have  to  be 
blind  in  that  other  eye  and  cant  negotiate 
that  eye  dropper,  that  to  too  bad.  because 
Medicare  pays  for  three  visits. 

It's  In  our  booklet.  Tou  have  to  accept  It 
from  the  nurses  and  Its  not  In  writing.  If 
you  had  a  fraotived  hip.  Medicare  will  cover 
three  nursing  visits  to  teach  you  how  to 
check  your  cast. 

If  you  are  90  years  old  and  most  at  your 
patients  are  above  80,  you  cannot  manage 
at  home  taking  care  of  your  cast,  you  can't 
cook,  you  can't  eat,  you  can't  shop — our 
h<Mne  health  aides  are  the  ones  providing 
you  with  food,  with  sustenance  and  with 
custodial  care  Included  in  the  law. 

One  other  thing,  the  Queensborough 
Bridge  Health  Maintenance  CUnlc  in  the 
Queensbrldge  project — well,  1400  people  over 
the  age  of  60  are  housed  In  that  project. 
There  to  an  ambulatory  clinic  for  mainte- 
nance In  Queensbrldge  for  600  people.  There 
are  no  transportation  services  now  available 
to  that  ollnio.  The  City  has  not  seen  fit  to 
restore  transportation  services  for  it,  but  the 
hospital  for  that  clinic  to  Bmhurst  Hospital. 
It  cannot  transport  the  patients  to  ellnlca. 

It  means  that  if  an  aged  person  can  walk 
to  thto  clinic,  and  has  to  be  transported  to 
Bmhurst  for  a  cast,  for  an  x-ray  for  further 
dlagnoatic  test,  thto  can't  be  done. 

I  will  Just  conclude  with  a  few  facts  which 
were  in  existence  before  the  Medicaid  cut- 
baoka  so  yoo  oan  see  we  were  concerned  with 
what  to  hi4>p«nlng  to  our  total  population. 

"ntere  was  a  questionnaire  and  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  nursee  in  the  Vtoltlng  NUrso 
Service.  It's  based  on  the  examples  of  784 
cases  who  were  reostvlng  home  health  aide 
servtoeaL  Of  thoee  eases,  890  were  in  Queens. 

The  number  of  patients  m  the  whole  setup 
reoalvtng  public  aastotanee  was  364.  Hie 
number  of  pattants  not  reoalvmg  pubUe  as- 
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■totaaee  was  870,  so  there  to  botti  sides  ot 
tlie  ootn. 

We  asked  the  questions,  what  would  the 
probable  alternative  be  if  home  health 
servloea  were  discontinued?  894  cases  would 
return  to  institutions.  Institutional  care 
would  cost  much  more  than  home  care.  An 
employed  member  would  have  to  stay  home. 

83  of  theee  cases;  an  employed  member 
would  go  on  health  asslstsnce,  99  of  those 
oases,  a  patient  would  probably  manage  on 
survival  basto,  19. 

We  studied  many  other  things.  I  deplore 
the  oonolusinn  of  home  health  benefits  with 
thto  current  legislation. 

Dr.  Cicxao.  I  Just  want  to  reinforce  your 
statement  about  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration definition  of  skilled  nursing  care, 
both  as  applied  to  the  home  health  aide 
servlcee  and  as  it  applies  to  the  nursing 
home,  benefit  and  Medicare. 

Our  viewpoint  and  I  Just  commiuilcated 
thto  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
that  It  to  a  truly  outrageous  definition  of 
those  eligible  for  benefits. 

Congressman  Rosknthal.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mrs.  Ruth  Levitt. 

Mm.  Bttth  Lsvrrr.  There  were  several 
statements  nwde  earlier  today  as  to  patients 
not  utilizing  the  health  services  that  are 
available  in  their  area  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  peculiar  examples  that  may  be  true 
and  the  suggestion  tlia';  thto  be  corrected. 

For  example,  there  to  the  problem  of  a 
mother  who  has  to  care  for  herself  with 
three  little  children.  She  has  to  travel  to  the 
clinic,  with  the  two  or  three  children.  She 
has  to  keep  two  or  three  children  there  two, 
three  or  four  hours  to  take  care  of  them. 

What  we  do  need  to  a  child  care  center  in 
the  hospital  which  we  could  have  In  any 
major  health  facility.  Actually,  we  did  have 
that  at  Elmhurst  Hoepltal.  However,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  males  the  treatment 
center.  It  was  removed. 

I  think  if  funds  were  available,  there 
should  be  the  establtohment  of  that  there 
and  other  facilities,  and  also  we  have  some 
parents  who  have  problems  of  their  own, 
actvuaiy  at  the  clinics,  of  older  children  who 
have  their  little  problems  and  they  have  to 
all  see  the  doctors,  and  the  parents  are  so 
overwhelmed  by  all  the  problems  they  have. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  would  be  of  help 
If  you  would  eetablish  comprehensive  clinics 
where  arrangements  could  be  made  to  have 
all  the  doctoring  thto  partlcvilar  family  needs 
on  that  one  time  or  possibly  two  times.  In 
that  way  you  could  take  care  of  them. 

I  also  wanted  to  mention  one'  other  thing. 
I  think  that  alooholtom  to  a  problem  here 
now  very  much  in  Queens.  When  you  have 
one  alcoholic  patient,  you  really  have  a 
whole  family  because  the  children  are  really 
maltreated,  money  to  spent  on  drink  and  the 
children  are  not  eating  properly,  and  it 
should  be  very  much  considered  as  far  as 
the  problem  to  concerned. 

Congreesman  RosxirrKAL.  J.  M.  Magoola- 
gban. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Maooolagram.  I  am  from  Creed- 
moor  State  Hospital.  I  am  here  represent- 
ing our  director  who  could  not  make  It.  I 
have  been  hearing  a  very  excellent  seminar 
on  the  health  care  admlntotratlon  and  health 
care  clinics.  It's  a  good  refresher  course.  As 
an  admlntotrator.  I  i^prectote  the  very  in- 
teresting comments. 

I  will  point  out  that  many  problems  have 
been  referred  to  in  a  very  oblique  and  quick 
manner.  In  much  of  the  discussion.  I  be- 
lieve the  medical  servlcee  thing  to  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  problem  and  before 
that  today  these  things  have  barely 
scratched  the  siirface. 

Tou  raised  the  question  before  about  gov- 
ernment efficiency  in  doing  something.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  refer  to 
something  historic. 

Qovernmant  eadenoy  to  not  naturally  a 
matter  of  law  or  course.  It  to  perbaps  tba 
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efficiency  of  getting  it  done.  Back  In  the  earty 
1800's  they  were  looking  to  buUdlng  the  raU- 
roads  As  a  consequence,  people  who  went 
on  one  raUroad  did  not  travel  on  another. 
It  required  loading  and  unloading  from  one 
terminal  to  another.  It  took  government 
standards  to  make  one  sUndard,  to  make 
thto  done  In  a  proper  manner. 

I  am  going  to  very  briefly  cover  the  areas 
that  Dr.  Oreenberg  asked  me  to  cover.  I  am 
not  referring  too  much  to  the  prepared  text. 
I  want  to  point  out  there  to  a  major  prob- 
lem in  Queens  that  we  have  at  Creedmoor 
of  the  abidlttes. 

We  have  the  medical  and  stirglcal  abUlty. 
We  have  800  patients  there  because  they 
need  medical -surgical  care,  not  only  because 
KSged  In  rendering  that  care. 

We  are  a  psychiatric  care  faculty  yet  we 
are  carrying  a  medical  surgical  burden.  We 
have  700  employees  of  our  Institution  en- 
eased  in  rendemig  that  care. 

Now  theee  employees  could  be  actively  en- 
eased  in  psychiatric  care  In  the  community 
tfthey  were  not  tied  down  with  having  to 
render  a  medical  care  there,  because  medi- 
cal care  to  not  available  anywhere  else. 

It  to  a  major  deficiency  in  Queens.  I  thlnX 
perhaps  I  should  use  my  glasses.  We  are  con- 
stantiy  working  and  expending  with  our 
psychiatric  patients,  with  an  effort  to  reach 
Sem  into  the  community,  to  keep  them  in 
the  community,  to  keep  them  In  the  homes, 
to  keep  them  In  their  famUy  groups,  to  be- 
come as  productive  taxpayers  In  society, 
rather  than  people  cooped  up  at  Creedmoor, 
and  we  are  working  rather  well  In  that  re- 

""^e  have. come  a  long  way.  We  have  11 
clinics  out  in  the  community,  but  we  see 
opportunities  where  we  can  do  more  wlth- 
outbelng  tied  down  to  the  medical  sMvi<»8 
which    we    must    provide    because    nobody 

Congreesman  Rosxnthai..  I  don't  under- 
stand. People  who  need  medical  services  are 
also  psychiatric  problems. 

MrTMAOooLAOKAK.  In  that  buUding  we  have 

800  canon,  not  all — 

Congreesman  Rosikthai..  Are  they  from 

Queens  Oo\mty?  

Mr  Maooolaghan.  No.  In  some  cases  tney 
come  from  the  Inside  or  other  institutions, 
but  they  are  not,  baslcaUy,  psychiatric  prob- 
lems.  They  have  medical  problems  and 
should  not  be  in  a  psychiatric  institution. 

The  pomt  to  we  seek  a  complete  compre- 
hensive plan  for  medical  services  of  aU  kinds 
in  Queens,  getting  right  down  to  the  baalc 
fundamentato  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  setting  goato  for  thto  before  we  start 
planning. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  pians  go  out.  A  cou- 
ple of  people  referred  to  in  questions  of 
trying  tO  refer  to  the  aid  plan.  We  do  feel 
thwre  to  a  need  for  medical  training,  for 
medical  training  center  In  thto  area. 

We  talk  about  a  medical  school  and  allied 
training.  There  to  a  dtotlnot  need  'or  aU 
theee  things.  "In  the  past  we  have  placed 
our  elderly  In  a  position  where  they  must  go 
to  some  monolithic  warehoviselike  structure 
to  die  without  any  hope  of  return  to  active 
life  or  any  involvement  m  the  community  in 
which  they  lived.  This  situation  arises  out  of 
a  failure  to  press  hard  enough  for  budget 
priorities  for  community  health  centers." 

We  feel  In  the  community  of  Queens  there 
should  be  an  appropriate  community  center 
for  the  elderly.  Thto  mi^t  Include  apartment 
spcuse  for  eldwly  husbands  and  wives  with 
appropriate  buUt-in  means  of  handling  their 
inflrmltias:  with  nursing  home  services  at- 
tached as  well  as  infirmaries,  with  group 
dining  rooms  as  weU  as  cooking  faculties 
in  the  apartments.  Thto  type  of  structure 
could  easUy  be  buUt  mto  some  of  our  low 
rent  housing  which  to  being  erected. 

I  believe  that  covers  the  basic  needs.  I 
have  heard  a  lot  today  showing  that  medical 
care  to  extending.  General  medUiine  to  moving 


more  and  more  toward  the  oentralteed  large 
institution.  I  am  very  personaUy  proud  to  be 
associated  with  Creedmoor. 

We  have  reacted  right  out  into  the  com- 
munity, and  Ui  the  community,  but  we  are 
out  there  and  we  are  getting  out  there,  aU 
together.  Thank  you. 

Congressman  Robxnthal.  We  wUl  conclude 
the  hearing.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  I 
think  you  have  shown  amazing  patience  and 
concern.  My  own  Judgment  to  there  to  a  deep 
crtoto  and,  obviously,  a  great  split  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  average 
citizen.  ^  .      . 

I  suppose  a  great  deal  has  to  be  done  at>out 
reorganizing  our  medical  delivery  system. 
Many  changes  have  to  be  made.  I  am  going 
to  write  a  report  when  I  receive  the  tran- 
script of  thto  hearing.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
deliver  it  to  you.  The  transcript  of  thto  hear- 
ing wUl  be  delivered  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  their  concern  a:ad  considera- 
tion, when  they  are  analyzing  the  various 
bllto  before  the  committee.  I  think  it  very 
important  that  thto  committee  have  the 
benefit  and  the  views  of  the  average  citizen. 
What  they  \isuaUy  have  are  professional  or- 
ganizations and  associated  organizations  and 
it  to  Important  for  me  as  a  Congressman 
from  thto  district  to  know  the  value  and 
opinions  of  my  constituents. 

Thank  you  for  conUng.  The  meeting  to 
concluded. 
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In  today's  affluent  and  sophtoticated  so- 
ciety, the  Identification  and  delivery  of  man's 
basic  needs — or  better,  rights — can  be  as 
complex  as  It  to  demanding. 

However,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged 
that  paramount  among  them — ^to  hto  right  to 
health — via  the  immediate  aviiUabUity  of  the 
best  possible  medical  care.  V:  may  be  said, 
"What  other  rights  are  really  Important  If 
one  is  In  poor  health?"  Any  planning  truly 
responsive  to  the  dignity  of  man  must  be 
ever  conscious  of  this  tenet. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  health  care  system 
m  this  country  can  be  approached  from  the 
standpoints  of: 
Program— 
PaclUttea— 
Manpower — 

1.  For  the  sake  of  "planned  economy"  any 
restructuring  must  not  destroy  what  to  good 
m  our  preeent  system.  The  personal  doctor- 
patient  relationship — ^the  one-to-one  equa- 
tion—must not  be  diffused  to  the  point 
where  continuity  in  care  is  destroyed. 

Our  areas  of  great  need — programs  for  the 
disabled,  poor,  unemployed  and  those  afflicted 
with  catastrophic  illnesses  mvist  demand  our 
immedtote  attention.  Experience  from  a 
broad  range  of  old  and  new  delivery  systems 
must  be  carefully  evaluated  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  exoeUence  In  health  care 
and  avoid  the  disasters  of  Medicaid  and  short- 
comings of  Medicare. 

I  am  s\ire  with  objectivity  and  knowledge 
there  wUl  evolve  a  pluralistic  deUvery  sys- 
tem which  wlU  protect  the  right  of  both  pa- 
tient and  physician  to  choose  the  system 
which  to  received  and  delivered. 

Only  in  recent  years  and  only  In  certain 
locales  have  our  faoUlties  come  under  care- 
ful scrutiny.  Further  duplication  and  mal- 
distribution of  public  and  voluntary  fadUtlea 
must  be  pnrfUblted.  Where  the  faculties 
have  sooessiblUty,  they  must  meanlngf uUy  re- 
late to  tba  oommunity  they  served.  Where- 
ever  possible,  tbe  cooperative  efforts  of  Inter- 
ested axkd  datable  Institutions  must  be  en- 
couraged and  subsidlBed. 

Manpower.  I  wish  to  address  mysdf  to  two 
snedPc  problems: 

1.  The  "doctor  sh«1»ge"  and  what  we  In 
Queeiu  are  trying  to  do  about  it— and  the 
a.  Plight  of   the  voluntary  hoapltato  In 
medical  education. 

We  are  told  by  numerovis  authorlttea  that 
there  to  a  60,000  "doctor  shortage."  In  Octo- 
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ber  1970,  the  President  ot  the  AMA..  sUted 

that  "by  doubUng  the  entering  class  of  medi- 
cal students,  starting  thto  faU.  we  will  only 
get  an  additional  30,000  doctors  in  the  next 
ten  years." 

There  to  no  indication  that  aU  of  these 
30  000  would  go  into  practice.  Many  authori- 
ties feel  that  mal-dtotrtbution  compounds 
the  shortage— and  that  any  significant  re- 
structuring of  health  care  deUvery  system 
will  increase  and  not  decrease  our  demand 
for  doctors. 

If  a  cristo  to  not  with  ua,  it  soon  wlU  be. 
As  our  cosu  for  health  care  mcrease.  so  doee 
our  coet  per  student. 

Federal  and  State  aid  to  medical  schooto 
vary  greatly,  e.g..  in  New  York  State  an  aver- 
age of  •a.OOO  per  year  per  MX),  candidate  to 
available  In  both  State  and  Federal  (•843) 
funds  (34th  in  the  oountry).  While  In  Illi- 
nois   •6,600    to    available    to    each    medical 
school,   per  year,   per  M.D.  candidate.  The 
AJi.M.C.  to  seeking  a  fiat  •6.000  grant  per 
student  while  the  Nixon  Admlntotration  to 
presently  pressing  for  ^6,000  for  each  grad- 
uate. I  urge  support  of  the  AA.M.C.  request. 
Furthermore.  I  urge  that  cost  of  graduate 
education  (Intern  and  Residency  traming) 
be  federally  subsidized.  As  you  know,  the 
time  spent  in  obtolning  spproved  spectolty 
training  (Education)  can  vary  from  three  to 
seven  years.  Presently,  the  cost*  are  borne 
by  rdmbursement  via  third-party  interme- 
dtories   of   Insurance   and    not   educational 
funds.  . 

I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  propriety  and 
merit  of  thto  practice— which  to  costing  us— 
in  Queens,  more  to  train  Intems/ResldenU/ 
per  year  than  the  State  of  Indiana  spends 
per  year /per  MX),  student. 

If  tomorrow  Queens  awoke  with  an  ideal 
health-care  deUvery  system  encompassing 
the  best  in  faclUtles  and  manpower,  a 
noticeable  vacuum  would  still  extot.  To  flU 
that  vacuvun— to  attain  a  goal  of  excellence 
In  health  care— to  properly  coordinate  and 
meaningfully  relate  to  thoee  massive  prob- 
l«ns  earUer  aUuded  to,  it  to  my  considered 
opinion  that  a  medical  school  must  exist  m 
Queens. 

Locally,  thto  problem  has  not  gone  un- 
challenged.  Recognizing  the  reaUties  of  the 
moment— concerned  Indlviduato,  representa- 
tives of  health  Institutions.  pubUc  and 
voluntary  agencies,  educational  leaders,  etc., 
have  organized  Into  the  Queens  Medical  and 
Health  Program. 

Conclusion.  In  the  light  of  thto  brief  pres- 
entation, I  wish  to  recommend  that  you 
promote  immedtote  stepe  to  obtain  authori- 
zation for  the  establishment  of  a  Medical 
School  in  Queens  and  that  you  look  i»voj- 
ably  upon  the  other  recommendations  made 

RespectfuUy  submitted,  Louto  J.  DeUi-PlDl. 
MJJ.,  Director  of  Medical  Education,  Flush- 
ing Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

Letter  dated  June  1,  1971,  from  Eugene 
Henry  Duffy,  Esq.,  68-38  Dartmouth  Street, 
Forest  HUto,  New  York,  ss  foUows: 

"My  Dear  Congreesman  Rosenthal:  Thank 
you  for  inviting  me  to  teetlfy  on  Queens 
health  problems.  I  regret  I  shaU  be  out  of 
town  on  the  designated  day. 

Please  record  me  personaUy  as  stating  that 
Queens  outsundlng  health  need  now  to  a 
medical  school  to  which  should  be  attached 
a  new  City  Hospital  and  a  Veterans  Facility. 

For  a  quarter  century  the  city,  sUte  and 
nation  have  pUyed  fast  and  loose  with 
Queens  in  these  mattws.  Thto  long  neglect 
could  be  remedied  by  aflUiating  the  medical 
school  with  York  College  and  adding  the  new 
(31ty  Ho^ltal  and  Veterans  FaciUty  as  part  of 
the  Jamaica  Redavslopment. 

Providing  these  buildings  would  go  a  long 
way  in  solving  other  problems,  lack  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  Queens,  more  clinical  facilitlas 
for  the  area,  including  South  Jamaica,  aiul  a 
corps  of  medical  doctors  trained  in  Queens, 
avaUable  for  service  In  Q\ieens  as  Interns. 
reaidanti  and  as  physicians  in  the  future. 
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With  every   good   wish   for   a   sxiccesaful 
meeUnc,  Very  truly  yours,  Kugene  H.  Duffy." 
VWlowlnc  trom  Mrs.  ▲.  M.:    letter  dated 
May  as.  1971: 

"Dear  Mr.  Boeentlial : 

After  marling  your  May  Report  and  Ques- 
tionnaire oUy  a  calamity  will  stoy  me  from 
tbe  June  Sth  ruini  eeslnmsl  Heart ngs  on  Med- 
loal  Oare.  I  Intend  to  lend  my  ear  and  mind 
(but  not  my  Toloe)  frtan  10:00  to  3:00.  A 
youtliiUl  Incident  of  stase  trlght  impels  the 
pen.  Here  Is  my  constrained  ▼endetta  (de- 
tails votdd  corar  aft  pages)  re:  experienced 
ourrsBt  medical  praetloea  offered  for  public 
discussion  In  anonymity. 

Anyone  wbo  was  destined  to  seek  the  min- 
istrations of  the  medical  fraternity  35  years 
ago  has  acquired  a  growing  awareness  that 
patient  care  today  is  not  what  Hippocrates 
has  in  miTHi  Dr.  Kildare  is  sheer  Victorian 
fantasy.  His  counterpart  may  be  a  retiree  on 
tbe  Maine  coast  or  a  hamlet  In  the  Swiss  Alps 
and  is  undoubtedly  unaTaUable  for  an  emer- 
gency. Or,  according  to  a  recent  TV  interview 
with  a  Brltlsb  neurologlst-wrlter-actor  the 
OP  of  Tgngi^wx  makes  house  calls  as  a  basic 
responslbaity  of  his  profession. 

In  New  Tork  City  probably  the  closest 
thing  to  a  personal  physician  of  monarchs 
and  presidents  U  the  diagnostician  of  a 
prlTate  clinic  who  pilots  departmental  ex- 
aminations without  disruptions  to  his 
studies.  But  even  this  "royal"  treatment  (At 
an  astronomical  cost)  Is  not  without  an 
Important  flaw.  If  the  patient  suffers  a  reac- 
tion to  medication  during  the  test  period 
the  clinic  diagnostician  Is  not  permitted  to 
make  a  house  call.  And  on  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days or  other  holidays  he  Is  not  available  for 
telephone  advice,  nor  aftier  6:00  p.m.  Also.  If 
the  enrollment  was  self -initiated  (without 
the  determination  of  the  patient's  physician) 
bis  ego  Is  deflated  and  the  patient  iwglns  to 
consult  the  Yellow  Pages.  When  ona  physi- 
cian was  informed  of  tbe  circumstances  be 
said  ha  did  not  want  to  Interfere. 

Suggested  reforms.  Extension  of  servJcss 
to  the  clinic  patient  by  enlargement  of  their 
staff  by  only  two  physicians  who  can  have 
access  to  the  patient's  file  and  be  on  duty 
when  the  diagnostician  Is  off  duty.  In  this 
way  the  strange  physician  wbo  was  reluctant 
to  "interfere"  could  receive  information  be- 
fore making  his  house  call.  But  the  house 
call  problem  will  continue  ad  infinitum.  On 
TV  recently  I  saw  something  regarding  a 
communal  physician's  group  dedicated  to 
bouse  calls,  and  further  information  would 
be  welcome. 

Prseent  Atmosphere  of  A  Doctor-Patient 
Betatianshlp:  The  amenities  of  a  visit  died 
in  19«0.  The  patient  now  goes  directly  to  the 
Muunlnatlon  room  for  blood  pressure  and 
respiratory  observaticm.  After  this  brief  en- 
counter is  Interrupted  by  incoming  phone 
cans  the  patient  goes  to  the  desk  where  a 
brief  comment  and  more  phone  calls  ensue. 
When  pteeortptlons  are  rendered  tbe  patient's 
file  U  not  opened  as  it  had  been  IS  years  ago. 
Woe  to  the  "normal"  patient  unconcerned 
with  pharmaceutical  knowledge  culled  from 
FDA  artlelea.  When  the  patient  discovers  that 
his  home  pharmacy  needs  an  additional  bread 
box  he  equips  himself  with  a  magatfne  drug 
chart  and  learns  that  he  has  been  consum- 
ing duplication  of  tranqulllaers  under  differ- 
ent trade  names — remembering  that  when 
be  deeerlbed  a  symptom  tbe  doctor  proceeded 
to  write  a  prescription  with  a  comment, 
•OJnig  Z  U  good  for  that."  Had  ttie  file  been 
opened  It  wotild  have  revealed  a  similarly 
prescribed  tranquiliaer  to  enable  the  physl- 
elaa  to  state,  "When  you  take  Drug  Z  omit 
DrngT." 

Preaeription  ebaoa.  Anotber  aspect  of  the 
prseeflptloD  ineolvea  medlcstlcn  dapttoatlon 
of  Identical  brand  namee  reeolttng  from 
(a)  tbe  physleian's  disinterest  in  the  pa- 
tient's dwindling  flnaneee  and  (b)  tbe  in* 
scrutabUlty  of  bis  penmaoahlp.  Leaving  the 
pneorlptlon  with  a  btt^-bee  phamaclrt  ba- 
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fore  going  to  work  doesn't  help  bring  illumi- 
nation. 

The  alert  patient  will  further  "do  his  own 
thing"  by  asking  the  doctor  to  write  a  large 
quantity  for  a  constantly-used  medication 
tbat  U  stable,  for  purposes  of  economy.  This 
Involves  self-educatton  in  stable  pharma- 
ceuUoals.  Years  ago  ons  could  ask  the  func- 
tion and  stability  of  a  remedy  but  today 
when  tbe  doctor's  pen  is  dropped  his  hand  is 
on  the  doorknob. 

While  the  doctor  wrltee  the  patient  ob- 
serves a  standard,  a7-llne  yellow  pad  on  his 
desk  Inscribed  with  a  patient's  name  on  each 
line.  He  will  probably  not  leave  his  office  be- 
fore 7:80.  Suoceslvely  overworked  secretaries 
complicate  treatment  efficiency.  One  special- 
ist I  consulted  gave  advance  hint  of  time 
limit  by  a  system  of  15-mlnute  appointments 
and  while  dressing  a  secretary  brings  In  a 
prescription  and  places  It  on  tbe  examination 
table. 

Further  folUes  of  the  file.  Kindly  refer  to 
the  private  clinic  treatise  on  Page  1,  para- 
graph 2.  The  patient  requested  that  a  report 
be  sent  to  his  internist.  In  a  subsequent  visit 
to  the  latter  the  patient  made  Inquiry  re:  tbe 
report  and  the  doctor  scanned  it  in  tbe  file 
with  the  comment:  "nothing  serious — It's 
your  nerves."  "Nerves?"  waUed  the  impatient 
patient.  "I  was  told  I  need  an  operation  for 
blankety-blank  growths."  He  returned  to  the 
file  and  read  again.  "I  didn't  expect  it  to  be 
at  the  bottom." 

Difficult  situations  to  reconcile.  The  senior 
citizen  who  gains  organic  problems  along 
with  his  weight  comes  to  the  internist  as  a 
burden,  so  he  Is  dissected  like  a  chicken  in 
parts  and  advised  to  see  specialists  for  the 
ailing  areas.  This  refutes  those  compassion- 
ate medical  articles  with  tltie  such  as,  "Do 
Not  be  Afraid  to  Ask  Your  Doctor  Questions" 
or  "Describe  to  your  Doctor  tbe  Kinds  of 
Pains  You  Have"  or  "Tell  Your  Medical  Doc- 
tor About  Your  Emotional  Discomforts." 
"Tbe  new  school  of  physicians  Is  treating  tbe 
whole  person,"  we  read  In  a  medical  article — 
beautiful  theory  like  Marxism. 

The  elderly  patient  who  must  visit  his  phy- 
sician m<we  frequently  clutches  his  AHS 
Medical  Policy  at  spiralling  costs  and  watches 
the  flgxires  in  his  bankbook  drop  alarmingly 
while  the  physician  sits  on  Olympus. 

I  don't  think  the  ethical  physician  revels 
In  the  mounting  statistical  need  of  hU  serv- 
ices. I  believe  he'd  rather  like  to  be  home 
at  6:00  for  an  uninterrupted  dinner.  And 
hospital  service  today  with  tbe  best  of  medi- 
cal policies  offers  false  hope. 

Beds  are  at  a  premium  becatise  so  many 
of  them  are  being  occupied  by  mo\intlng 
emergencies  arising  from  crime  Incidents. 
(Unless  drug  traffic  is  baited  at  the  point 
of  origin  medical  schools  will  have  to  special- 
ize In  surgery  and  every  20-block  community 
will  have  a  hospital  and  police  station." 

But  FDA  regulation  might  be  easier.  The 
doctor's  calculated  time-saving  devices  in- 
clude, "As  directed"  on  prescription  Instead 
of  specific  Instructions.  A  patient  who  might 
have  a  repertoire  of  14  U  apt  to  forget  Its 
use.  So  the  twin  sins  of  commission  and 
omission  coexist,  (a)  If  a  doctor  Issues  a 
prescription  for  200  pills  a  pharmacist  I  know 
will  reserve  the  balance  for  refill  but  another 
will  not.  (b)  Also,  typing  of  the  original 
date  on  refills  can  be  misleading  to  the  user 
of  many,  many  medications.  Unless  she  has 
time  to  keep  pharmaceutical  records  it  Is 
{KMsible  to  consider  an  exemplary  refill  older 
f.hfcii  It  Is — and  with  the  pharmacists  blanket 
rule  discard  it  when  it  is  only  6  months 
old.  The  pharmacist,  too.  wont  like  the  extra 
work  but  I  propose  regulation  of  original 
and  refill  dates  on  preaorlptiMis. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  have  abont  one  more 
page  to  type  for  the  completion  of  my  ven- 
detta which  I  may  be  able  to  band  you  on 
June  fttb.  In  the  meantime  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  e«pto<le  on  paper. 
I  do  hope  my  confldsntlal  dlsdoeuree  wUI 
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result   in   some  significant  refomui   and   I 
trust  a  recess  period  will  enable  me  to  ex- 
change a  few  words.  I  know  you  mvist  be 
very  busy  but  could  you  drop  me  a  .poet 
card  Just  to  let  me  know  this  letter  was  re- 
ceived. 
(Letter  dated  June  13, 1071  from  Mrs.  A.  M.) 
"Dear  Congressman  Rosenthal: 
Thank  you  for  yoiir  prompt  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  May  38th  letter.  I  regret  tbat 
my  1 :  1ft  departure  from  last  week's  bearings 
did  not  permit  me  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  hope  tbe  following  supplement  will 
be  of  value  in  your  studies: 

The  mysterious  methods  of  AHS  (Blue 
Shield  and  Blue  Cross).  The  lady's  com- 
plaint about  the  Inadequadee  of  reimburse- 
ment by  AHS  Is  known  to  me.  I  had  wanted 
to  ask  her  if  she  knew  that  medicare  im- 
poses a  ftftO.OO  deduction  but  she  had  left 
soon  after  her  testimony. 

The  diagnostic  clinic  case  I  reported  to 
you  in  the  previous  letter  was  about 
$670.00.  Blue  Shield  refunded  (46.00.  A  letter 
from  the  patient,  citing  enrollment  in  AHS 
since  1936  and  Incurring  only  two  short 
ho^ital  sUys  in  33  years  moved  AHS  to 
appn^riate  another  t46.00.  But  the  check 
received  was  only  %AOJ0O  and  so  several  mu- 
tual time-value  letters  eventually  brought 
the  balance  of  $5.00. 

Tbe  self-initiated  clinic  enrollment  was 
not  a  hjrpochondrlac  whim.  The  patient 
knew  that  only  blood  studies  and  X-rays 
wovJd  indicate  proper  treatment  for  long- 
experienced  symptoms.  Thus,  two  organic 
disturbances  were  brought  to  light.  Someone 
suggested  to  me  that  BS  makes  its  determi- 
nations in  accordance  vrlth  the  negative  and 
positive  findings,  and  whether  the  patient's 
physician  advised  tbe  tests. 

I  dont  know  how  true  this  Is  but  I  can 
say  that  not  ALL  service  reimbursements  are 
published  in  a  subscribers'  handbook  and 
"up  to"  a  certain  allowance  Is  nebulous.  For 
instance,  on  a  low-premium  policy  X-rays 
must  be  taken  within  a  two-week  period  to 
benefit  by  a  single  deductible,  but  a  sub- 
scriber doesn't  know  he   has  more  leeway 
when  he  holds  the  most  expensive  policy  un- 
less he  sees  It  In  print.  Here  again.  Is  another 
example  of  the  sins  of  omission.  Blue  Shield 
miut  be  enjoined  to  publish  more  informa- 
tion. They  will  say  that  schedules  are  avail- 
able at  their  offices  but  bow  many  working 
or  ill  persons  have  the  time  for  such  visits? 
In   another   instance   my    physician   per- 
formed a  service  in  his  office  for  a  fee  of 
tao.OO.    Blue    Shield    reimbursed    the    full 
amount  of  $20.00.  The  following  year  tbe 
same  service  at  the  same  fee  yielded  only 
$10.00.  After  the  Bth  futile  letter  I  oloeed 
my   typewriter  but   not   my   mind.   In   an 
eye    mishap    my    oculist    had    to    use    a 
tweeaer-type  instrument.  I  wrote  to  the  doc- 
tor  and   subeequentiy  received  $5.00   from 
BS  or  one-third  of  bis  fee.  The  point  is  tbat 
the  service  was  not  published  by  BS  nor 
did  the  doctor  offer  to  fill  out  the  form. 
As  I  implied  In  PART  I,  once  you're  a  medi- 
cal victim  you've  got  to  "do  your  own  thing." 
Pharmaceutical    manufacture.    Since    the 
physician  doesnt  know  or  doeant  care  and 
the   pharmacist  will   advise   the   discard  of 
everything  older  than  two  years  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  enjoined  to  do  what  Bess 
Myerson  has  aoeompllshed  in  the  food  in- 
dustry— Print,     print,     print — convenientiy. 
The    pharmacist    Itnows    the    expiration 
date  frt»n  a  medication  carton  but  when  he 
tranafers  tbe  pills  to  his  own  bottle  he  does 
not    include    this    information.    Not    only 
shovad  tbe  user  know  the  expiration  date 
but  whether  to  store  the  medications  in  a 
cool    or    cold    atmpoaphere.    Squlbbs    gives 
aome  good  information  on  tbe  use  of  their 
mineral  oil  but  this  is  printed  on  tbe  re- 
vearae  side  of  tbe  label  so  that  one  has  to 
struggle  with  a  reading  through  the  mineral 
oil.  Also,  all  oapped  containers  ought  to  have 
well-glued  pi4>er  seals.  Also,  tbe  expiration 
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date  oucbt  to  be  a  qualifying  one,  l.e.,  does 
It  mean  tbe  medication  will  loee  its  potency 
or  become  deteriorated? 

Pharmaceuticals  (Identification  of) :  Most 
pills  are  white.  Vitamin  C  is  white  and  so  is 
aspirin  of  obsure  manufacture.  Bufferln  is 
engraved  with  the  letter  "B"  and  a  pUl 
luimed  Donnatal  has  "R"  which  may  signify 
the  manufacturer  but  there  are  so  many 
which  have  no  identifiable  characteristics  at 

all either  by  color  or  manufactiu^r. 

I  suggest  that  arbitrary  IdenUflcation  be 
made  mandatory  by  the  information  set 
forth.  Ideallstically,  the  "B"  of  Bufferln 
ought  to  be  in  contrasting  colcw  but  this 
process  might  be  too  costiy.  Most  capsules 
bear  Imprints  and  my  attention  has  Just 
been  called  to  a  new  release  of  Dexamyl  en- 
graved with  the  manufacturer's  Initials  and 
a  claaslfylng  number — all  very  clear.  Pre- 
viously, the  green,  heart-shaped  tablet 
was  blank. 

The  impersonal  surgeon  and  caseworker. 
I  was  round-the-clock  home  nurse  to  my 
widowed,  indigent  mother.  Members  of  my 
family  had  to  play  a  game  of  'medical  chess' 
to  find  a  doctor.  She  was  a  pawn  In  situa- 
tions involving  boroughs  and  week-end  un- 
avallabUlty.  To  compound  her  maladies  she 
sustained  a  hip  fracture  and  a  ghost-surgeon 
operated.  While  stlU  hosplUl  bedridden  he 
handed  her  a  Blue  Shield  statement  to  sign. 
It  is  the  usual  practise  of  surgeons  to  in- 
clude in  their  fee  post-operative  examina- 
tion but  he  never  asked  to  see  the  patient. 

If  an  iron-clad  rule  frees  a  surgeon  from 
making  a  house  call  to  a  wheelchair  patient 
it  should  be  abolished.  The  point  Is  that  he 
couldnt  care  leas  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
Hlppocratlc  oath  to  an  86-year-old  gentle- 
woman by  (1)  dispensing  cheer  and  (2)  see- 
ing the  result  of  his  creativity.  A  certain 
woman  I  know  agrees  that  he  U  a  monstrous 
person  but  a  genius  of  a  surgeon.  In  coun- 
triea  at  the  Buddhist  faith  such  conduct 
would  be  non-existent,  particularly  to  the 
aged  who  are  held  in  great  reverence. 

Medicaid  muddle.  To  add  fvirtber  insult  to 
injury  my  mother  became  a  "ward"  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Medicaid  bill.  Thanks  to  an  Inept 
caseworker  the  "largess"  of  $11.50  a  week  was 
brought  to  a  halt  when  my  mother  suffered 
a  stroke  and  an  emergency  nursing  home  was 
needed— for  the  third  time.  (Applications 
made  several  months  previously  to  welfare- 
i4>proved  homes  were  fruitless  for  lack  of 
space  in  6-bed  wards).  I  will  omit  here  de- 
tails revolving  around  a  sucoeasion  of  doc- 
tors who  became  unavailable. 

I  was  ultimately  sucoeesful  in  acquiring 
the  dependability  of  my  own  Manhattan- 
based  internist  with  residence  in  an  outlying 
area  of  Queens.  His  efforts,  combined  with 
family  assistance  brought  my  mother  to  a 
nursing  home  in  Forest  Hills  where  I  was  able 
to  vlait  her  several  times  a  week.  (What  I 
witnessed  here  and  in  another  highly-rated 
nursing  home  in  the  area  I  will  not:  relate 
because  the  sordid  business  was  glveh  wide 
notoriety  in  the  press  a  few  years  ago.) 

Nursing  homes.  (I  wonder  if  the  subject 
was  brought  to  your  bearings  on  June  8th.) 
The  caseworker  was  infuriated  and  said  we 
should  have  sent  my  mother  to  Rlker's  Is- 
land. Before  the  paralytic  stroke  my  mother 
was  subject  to  "small  strokes."  So  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  engage  tbe  help  of  a 
nurse's  aide  for  the  risky  bualnees  of  a 
tub  bath. 

Is  it  necessary  to  convince  anyone  that 
such  a  patient  needs  the  special  service  of 
exoeesive  laundry,  preparation  and  feeding 
of  meaU  and  the  vigilant  eye?  After  the 
tub  bath  I  was  free  to  leave  the  aide  to  her 
chores  whUe  I  went  to  tbe  Bnpermarkat. 

Since  I  couldnt  pull  a  weighted  wagon 
over  stairs  the  marketing  was  done  in  two 
sessions.  Well,  It  was  hard  to  convince  tbe 
caseworker  that  I  wasn't  playing  queen  with 
an  aide  and  so  my  family  bad  to  bear  the 
additional   bardtfilp  of   $80.00  a  week. 


My  mother's  iUness  over  a  2-year  period 
cost  $18,000.00  in  medical  and  reUted  ex- 
penses which   was  reduced  to  $6,000.00  by 
Medicate  and  Blue  Shield  reimbursements. 
Medicaid's  entire  aasistance  to  us  was  the 
$11.80  stipend   per   week  for  two   months. 
It  did  not  honor  the  nursing  home  fees  of 
about  $160.00  a  week  nor  the  mortician's 
blU  of  almost  $800.00.  Also,  figure  my  round- 
the-clock  service  at  a  modest  $100.00  a  week. 
Medicaid  will  pay  a  welfare-approved  nurs- 
ing home  $80.00  a  week  but  nothing  as  Uttie 
as  $30.00  a  week  for  a  nurse's  aide  whUe  the 
daughter  is  deprived  of  earning  power.  I  did 
everything  poasible  to  recover  over  $1600.00 
for  the   nursing   home   and   mortician  ex- 
penses.  A   letter   to   Albany   disclosed   that 
Medicaid  can  only  pay  the  vendor  and  In- 
forms me  that  I  should  have  known  this 
faot  from  the  Medicaid  booklet  given  me. 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  brochure  f<» 
I  surely  would  have  put  it  to  use.  When 
queried    about    reimbursements    the    case- 
worker said.  "What  are  you  worried  about — 
your  mother  Is  not  on  the  street." 

For  three  years  foUowlng  my  mother's 
death.  December  16.  1066.  I  received  renewal 
Medicaid  cards,  and  tbe  letter  from  Albany 
read  In  part,  "If  there  Is  an  unpaid  burial 
bUl  submit  it."  Do  they  think  a  mortician 
will  wait  two  years  for  payment?  And  from 
a  clerical  standpoint  my  mother  was  docu- 
mented as  living.  So  you  can  believe  aU  the 
bungling  bxireaucracy  you  read  or  bear. 

Legal  aspects.  Three  questions  have  not 
yet  been  answered  by  authorities  I  consulted 
including  the  Legal  Aid  Society  who  with- 
drew because  the  claim  exceeded  $600.00  and 
private  lawyers  avoid  Welfare  like  a  plague. 
Queetion.  (l)  What  is  the  sUtute  of  lim- 
itations in  medicaid  cases?  (2)  I  was  the 
beneficiary  of  my  mottiers  life  insurance 
policy  because  I  paid  the  premlvims  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Was  I  obliged  to  for- 
feit tbe  proceeds  to  pay  the  mortician?  (8) 
Where  can  I  apply  tax  a  hearing? 

What  I  have  outilned  In  a  personal  case 
history  pertains  to  an  indigent  patient  who 
was  fortunate  to  have  a  family  who  cared. 
So  my  sympathies  lie  with  the  deprived  wel- 
fare patient  which  makes  me  cynical  about 
the  popular  theory  that  the  poorest  and  tbe 
richest  receive  the  best  attention. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  from  the  hear- 
ings that  Queens'  quarry  of  hospitals  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  Its  population  growth. 
SimUarly,  neither  Is  Westchester  or  Staten 
Island  self-sustaining  In  medical  conydexes. 
A  patient  in  need  of  highly  specialized  serv- 
ices must  depend  upon  the  big  three  of 
Manhattan.  So  how  shall  we  overcome  the 

blights?  ,.....* 

On  TV  recentiy  a  scientist  revealed  that 
the  only  block  in  realizing  a  remarkable 
medical  discovery  is  money.  So  shall  we 
buUd  by  burdening  the  taxpayer  further  or 
by  advising  the  csptains  of  Industry  tliat 
they  ought  to  build  monuments  to  health 
for  the  common  good. 

A  notice  in  yesterday's  Tlmee  states  that 
Ralph  Nader  was  organlBlng  a  group  of  med- 
ical doctors  who  will  monitor  the  medical 
profession.  This  relates  to  my  essay  that  be- 
fore we  even  deal  with  masonry  let's  bring 
to  the  healing  art  only  men  who  are  not 
hangovers  from  the  stone  age — a  formidable 
type  of  "preventive  medldne"  that  ought  to 
begin  on  a  psychoanalytic  testing  ground  of 
medical  aspirants. 

The  problem  is  provoking  on  many  other 
levels.  Why,  despite  the  advantages  of  the 
wonder  drugs  are  more  people  ill  today  than 
ever  before?  Perhaps  poUutlon,  the  toU  of 
cigarette  addiction,  chemical  addltlvee  in 
foods?  I  could  continue  ad  infinitum. 

Of  course,  you  may  submit  my  letters  Into 
the  teetimony  from  tbe  hearings  so  long  as 
you  keep  them  anonymous.  But  if  you  wish 
to  see  a  dzees  box  flUed  with  documentary 
•vldenoe  of  my  mother's  caae  you  are  wel- 
come to  examine  the  papers.  Of  if  you  need 
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more  explicit  information  on  anything  X 
have  cited  please  feel  free  to  inquire.  I  wish 
you  great  success  in  your  esteemed  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours.  "AJt." 


RxMAXKs  BT  Hugh  Basbex,  M.D.,  P»an>nrr 
QuKXNS  Medical  and  Health  PaooxAM 

QTTKENS  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  WOW  FOS  mPaOVaP 
HEALTH  SEKVICaS  Df  QOEEHS 

RepreeenUtive  citizens  of  Queens  have 
advocated  a  medical  school  with  supporting 
hofepltol  afflUatlons  for  a  quarter  century.  The 
yean  bear  witness  to  a  need  which  so  long 
unmet  has  resulted  in  a  climate  of  health 
crises  for  two  million  people. 

Today,  health  professionals,  providers  and 
community  representatives  are  asaocUted 
in  the  Queen  Medical  and  Health  Program. 
The  priority  Is  a  Queens  medical  school- 
now  The  proposed  school  must  respond  to 
people's  needs  for  care  by  placing  emphasis 
on  education  for  developing  careers  in  de- 
Uvery  of  health  services  and  program  of  re- 
search for  preventing  lllnees.  Certaliuy. 
burdensome  costs  related  to  laboratory  in- 
vestigations must  not  be  tied  to  teacbtag. 
Also  this  Queens  school  mtist  be  university 
affiliated  and  assure  quality  education  and 
appropriate  standards  of  services  through  Its 
teaching  hospital  affiliates. 

Let  It  be  kept  In  mind  that  Queens  young 
people  are  disadvantaged  for  health  career 
opportunity.  In  an  unbelievable  educational 
void  foreign  exchange  students  and  fMrelgn 
medical  graduates  have  some  to  occupy  In- 
tern-resldent  staff  positions  In  Queens  hos- 
pitals for  these  many  years.  Indeed,  where 
Is  the  community  conscience  for  Its  own 
people?  The  will  to  teach  Is  tbe  thing.  The 
product  is  service  to  people. 

Health  education  for  career  opportunity 
in  Queens  demands  creative  rethinking  for 
a  medical  school.  It  is  proposed  that  existing 
resources  be  afflUated  for  programs  of  health 
education,  and  public  funds  already  allocated 
for  operation  be  supplemented.  Marble  halls 
and  diamond-studded  laboratories  are  not 
required,  and  if  made  available  would  not 
guarantee  the  quaUty  program  sought.  With 
committed  leadership,  a  few  mlUlon  dollars 
of  new  operating  funds  a  year  can  guarantee 
the  beginning  of  thU  school.  Tlie  time  has 
arrived  for  planning  funds.  The  community 
is  ready  for  a  health  school  complex. 

Basic  teaching.  A  medical  school  results 
from  the  union  of  basic  science  with  bed- 
aide  teaching— school  with  hospital.  Teach- 
ers in  basic  medical  science  can  teach  not 
only  medical  but  coUege  students  as  well 
and  always  tbe  object  must  be  quality  and 
value  for  the  dollar.  Pe(H)le'8  health  needs 
demand  that  faoxUty  be  oriented  toward 
ruiding  tbe  student's  mind  and  heart  for 
service.  This  teaching  Involves  attitude, 
people  to  people.  Under  current  stringent 
ciroumstancea  teaching  can  Uke  plaoe  in 
renovated  buildin«i  as  well  as  in  one  hundred 
million  dollar  scienoe  halls.  Would  anyone 
deny  people's  health  reqtOremenU  now  be- 
cause marble  halls  for  teaching  medicine 
could  not  be  built  for  10  years?  Wbo  taaaft 
the  neighbors  moan? 

Two  units  of  the  city  university  and  St. 
J<An's  are  degree  schools  in  Queens.  Theee 
schools  are  lUtenlng;  but  whichever  one 
omergee  the  chosen  school  it  will  require 
oi>eratlng  funds  to  get  started  now  in  eslst- 
ing  fadUtles. 

Bedside  tysffb'ng  is  the  other  half  of  medi- 
cal education.  Two  major  city  and  one  state 
hospital  exist  in  Queens,  any  one  of  which 
la  appropriate  for  the  principal  teaching  hoa- 
pttal  of  tbe  basic  aeicBoe  echooL  Tbe  two 
oity  boepitals  iiave  been  asstgnert  by  oun tract 
to  out-of-the-oounty  institutions.  In  both 
instanoea  tbe  future  nceda  of  tbe  Queena 
people  for  health  career  edueatioa  have  been 
shunted  away.  Five  voluntary  hoapttala— 
esudi  about  800  beds— require  teaching  af- 
illiatloaa.  Are  tbeae  to  be  denied  aaotbtf 
twenty-five  yean? 
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■mrr-  bospttals  will  xiMd  MU-time  UmIi- 
fen  irtioM  prlvU«c«  to  mm  ptXUaia  atMUld 
b*  maLiDtaliMd.  TMMhloc  la  avrlee.  An  mux- 
mouB  rcMTTOlr  of  voluistwy  t«l«at  Mm  rM4r 
to  aerve  people  and  to  t«ush.  Are  ToJuntmry 
nanrm  to  ba  denlad  two  million  people  In 

Summary.  Health  needt  for  two  mUllon 
people  in  Queena  demand  health  educational 
opportunity  for  students  and  oontlnulng 
edvMatlon  for  persons  In  practice. 

A  medloal  school  may  get  started  now  by 
utUlxlnc  existing  acho4^  space  and  afflUatlng 
with  nel^borlng  teaohtng  boepttals.  Limited 
funds  are  required  eaoh  year  for  school  ad- 
o^niatratlon  and  teaching  staff. 

The  effect  oould  be  dynamic  on  the  morale 
of  two  million  cltlaens,  and  on  the  aspiration 
of  studenU  for  career  on>ortunlty  In  the 
health  eclenoee.  Are  you  prepared  to  assist 
this  cause?  Planning  funds  to  complete  the 
propoeed  structure  of  the  medical  school  are 
required  now. 


WESTERN  TECHNOIjOQY  AND  SO- 
VIET ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
1917-30 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHBUTZ 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  light 
of  the  various  legislative  proposals  cur- 
TcaOy  being  advanced  to  increase  the 
flow  of  V3.  goods  and  technological 
know-how  to  the  Soviet  bloc  it  might  be 
well  to  look  at  srane  of  the  results  of  the 
Inflow  of  Western  technology  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
tbepast. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  our  pre- 
vious dealings  with  the  Soviets?  What 
effect  has  Western  productivity  and  cre- 
ativity had  on  the  material  and  techno- 
logical base  which  supports  the  world 
Communist  movement.  Anthony  C.  Sut- 
ton of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace  has  completed  two 
(k  a  three-volume  series  investigating 
Just  this  question.  His  detailed,  meticu- 
lous, and  exhaustive  research  into  this 
subject  is  unique  and  of  tremendous  his- 
torical value. 

The  first  volume  of  his  three-volume 
study,  entitled  "Western  Technology  and 
Soviet  Economic  Development  1917  to 
1930."  deals  with  what  Mr.  Sutton  terms 
the  concession  period  of  econ<Mnlc  inter- 
course betweoi  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West.  Due  to  the  brilUant  application  of 
lEandst  econcunic  principles  by  the  Com- 
munists. Soviet  Industry  was  at  a  com- 
Idete  standstill  by  1922.  Mr.  Sutt<m  com- 
ments ttaa^— 

The  economic  decline  which  directly  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution  Is  unparalleled  In  the 
hlatcry  of  Industrial  society  . . . 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem  Looln 
Issued  an  authoritative  policy  pro- 
nounoement  dealing  with  concessions 
«xul  their  purpose.  Lniln  stated : 

DuiuiMilnii  are  aothlng  but  a  sew  fonn 
at  war.  Xoiopa  toagbt  vm,  and  now  the  war  u 
movlag  into  a  new  ptaaa.  Pomarly.  the  war 
was  eooduetad  la  tte  field  la  which  the  Im- 
pertaliitB  were  inflattely  strongw.  the  mili- 
tary field.  If  yon  eonnt  tha  number  at  gaaa 
and  «"««*««««■  fons  they  have  and  the  aumbsr 
wa  have,  the  aumber  at  mAOUn  tbalr  fov- 
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emmente  can  m"*H"—  and  the  number  our 
goranunent  can  ntobUlae,  we  undoubtedly 
ought  to  have  been  eruahed  In  a  fortal^t. 
Heverthaleaa.  we  held  our  own  In  this  field, 
aad  we  undertake  to  continue  the  fight  and 
ate  pawing  to  an  economic  war.  It  Is  de- 
fimtely  stated  that  side  by  side  with  the 
conceaelon  land,  the  concession  square  of 
territory,  there  wUl  be  our  square,  and  then 
again  their  square;  we  shaU  learn  from  them 
how  to  crganlae  model  enterprleee  by  placing 
our  own  aide  by  side  with  theirs.  If  we  are  In- 
5}^Mt»>l^>  o€  doing  that.  It  Is  not  worth  talking 
about  anything.  To  procure  the  last  word  In 
technology  In  the  matter  of  equipment  at  the 
piooont  time  le  not  an  easy  task,  and  we 
have  to  learn,  learn  It  in  practice;  for  this  Is 
not  a  thing  to  be  got  from  schools,  unlversl- 
tlea  or  oouraee.  And  that  Is  i^y  we  are  grant- 
ing iKaimaalrmn  on  the  checkerboard  system: 
Oome  and  learn  on  the  apot. 

Booncmlcally,  we  have  a  vast  deal  to  gain 
from  oonceealons.  Of  course,  when  aettle- 
menta  are  created,  they  will  bring  capitalist 
oustome  with  them,  they  will  demoralise  the 
peaaantry.  But  watch  muat  be  kept,  we  must 
put  up  our  communist  influence  In  oppoal- 
Uon  at  every  step.  This  also  la  a  kind  of  war, 
the  military  rivalry  of  two  methoda,  two 
formations,  two  kinds  of  economy— commu- 
nist and  capitalist.  We  shall  prove  that  we  are 
the  stronger. 

Aa  long  as  capitalism  and  soclallam  exist, 
we  cannot  live  In  peace:  In  the  end,  one  or 
the  other  wlU  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  will 
be  sung  either  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or 
over  world  capitalism.  TbU  U  a  respite  In 
war.  The  c^tallste  will  seek  pretexts  for 
fighting.  If  they  accept  the  propoeal  and 
agree  to  oonoeeslons.  It  will  be  harder  for 
them.  On  the  one  band,  we  shall  have  the 
beet  conditions  In  the  event  of  war;  on  the 
other  band,  thoee  who  want  to  go  to  war  will 
not  agree  to  concessions.  The  existence  of 
oonceealons  Is  an  economic  and  political  ar- 
giunent  against  war.  The  statee  that  might 
war  on  us  will  not  war  on  us  If  they  take 
ocmceaslona.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
danger  of  a  coUlaon  between  capitalism  and 
bolshevlsm.  It  must  be  said  that  conoeeslona 
are  a  continuation  of  the  war,  but  In  a  dif- 
ferent q>here.  (Speech  . . .  November  M,  1930, 
Selected  Workt.  Vm,  a»4.  396  f.,  897.) 

Mr.  Sutton  describes  a  concession  as 
an  economic  enterprise  in  which  a  for- 
eign company  enters  into  a  contract 
with  the  host  country  to  organize,  equip, 
and  exploit  a  specific  opportunity,  under 
the  legal  doctrine  of  usufruct.  The  short 
table  which  follows  lists  all  known 
concessions: 

TABLE  l-l.-CONCESSION  APPtlCATIONS  AND 
AGROMENTS,  1921-30 
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ment  of  the  Soviet  economy.  After  an 
extensive  chapter  by  ehi4>ter  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  concessions  on  all  the  Im- 
portant sectors  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
Mr.  Sutton  summarizes  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence which  Western  concessions  had 
on  the  various  sectors  in  the  following 
table: 

THE  DEGREE  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  IMPACT  WITHIN 
SPECIFIC  SECTORS 

(It  now  remains  to  ntimtto  th«  decrm  of  impact  witliin  aaci) 
sactor.  TabI*  20-6  ntimatss  tha  diracTind  ttia  Indirect  Impact  of 
Wastarn  tachnototy  upon  aach  ol  tha  sectors  discussed  in  part  l.| 

TABLE  20-6.-DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  IMPACT  OF  WESTERN 
TECHNOLOGY  BY  SECTOR  AND  SUBSECTOR 


Ysar 


19a-2 H4 

1K2-3 g; 

192J-4 Mf 

192« 256 

1«M «| 

l«*-7 2M 

lK7-« 2W 

IKM 270 

1929-30 HA 

Tslri 2.(70 

(t>192S-9) 


IS 
U 

55 
103 
110 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


Industiy 


Estimatwl        EstimalMl 
direct  Impact  indiract  impact 


Numtwrot 

Applica-  h™*""*"**        ,      .... 

%m>    Types  I  and  IP       Type  III' 


0 
0 
0 
4 
7 

13 
17 
33 
59 


Cemplata.. 

(Jo.... 

do... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

.do.... 


Oilindu«t7(clMp.2): 
Exploratian  tadinotoor. 

Drilling  tachnolocy 

Pumplni  tachnoMfy.... 
Oilfioldatactrification... 

Pipalino  construction 

Rafinaty  construction 

Market  acquisition 

Coal  and  anthracite  fflinin|(ciMp. 
3).CoallieMs: 

Donetz Hoavy 

Kuibas CompJeta.... 

Moscow Hoavy  to 

complets. 

Far  East do 

Sakhalin do 

Siiaft  deveiopoient do 

Mine  mechanization do 

Ferrous  metalturKy  (chap.  4): 

Iron-ore  minint 

Blast-furnace  repairs Limited  to 

significanL 

Blast-furnace  new  design. .  Complete 

Steel-plant  construction do 

Rollinrmill  construction do 

Nontarrous  Metallurgy 

(chap.  5):  ^,    ,^_, 

Zinc  mining Slgnmeani — 

Zinc  smelting. Compjetr.... 

Lead  mining SignHleant — 

LeadsmaltTng Comgoto^-.. 

Copper  mining i'''52!r — 

Cooiwr  smelting Coaipjaii 

Silver  mining do 

Silver  smelting do 

Manfineso  pioduction do 

Manganeso  martlets do 

Miscatlaneous  mining  and 

smelting  (chap.  6): 

Gold  mining i"-* 

Platinum  mining Noes 

Platinum  mariiets •'•*'*  5L« 

complete. 

Bauxite  exploration Hoevy 

Pilot  aluminum  smelting...  Completa 

Micaminlni iiv:**i.- 

Asbestos  mining ''•*'''2.». 

coniipwia. 

Asbestos  mill  technology..  Complete 

Asbestos  shingles  menu-     do 

tacture. 
Agricultural  technoioo 

(chap.  7): 

Wheat  farming 

Seed  growii^ 

Cotton  grawmg 

Merino  nocks 

Dairy  industry 

Eaand  better  marktb... 

TiackNi 

Other  agricaltuni 
equipment 
Other  food  Indintriet  (chap. 

Fiahini 

FurcoDectkin 

Fur  sales 

Fish  canneries 

Lumber  Industry  (chap.  9): 
Forestry  production do 


Not  applicable. 

Do. 
Do. 
Dou 
Do. 
Do. 


SIgnHicant 
NotaMlk:a6l«. 


Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 

Umitad. 
None. 

Not  applicable. 

Do! 


Umlled. 

Not  applicable. 

Umited. 

Not  applicable. 

Umited. 

Not  applicable. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 


NOM-  .  .  . . . 

Umitad.... 

do 

Cooipiett... 
Sdntficant. 
Coeiptete — 

do 

Limited.... 


Do. 

ivy. 
None. 

Do. 
Notawlk:able. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


SisnfflcsfTt. 
Umitad. 
Do. 
Not  applicable. 
Umitad. 
Not  applicable. 

UmitwL 


do. 
do. 


."r3o-. 
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(tol92S-0    (to  1929-30) 


I  A.  A.  Saatatov  and  L  Seal,  Soviet  Union  Veartiook.  1930 
(U«don:Alla«a«lUw»ia,  1990).  p.206.  

t  u  S.S.IL  Ckwitor  oi  Commeroe,  Economic  Conditions  in  the 
U.si.R.  (Moaeow:  VaesMorgbdat,  1931),  p.  162. 

NA'Not  sviHtbliL 

Mr.  Sutton  disagrees  with  the  general- 
ly aooepted  notkm  that  concessions  had 
no  i4>preelaUe  Impiact  on  the  develop- 


Lumbermerketa Complete...... 

Pulp  and  paper  miRs Not  applicable . 

Machine  construction  (chap. 

10): 
Locomotive  constracttoa...  Maavy.  

Machine  building •'**1'5' 


Nona. 

Do. 

Do. 
Uniitid. 

None  to 

limited. 
Not  applicable. 
Complete. 


Baltboaiiots 

Steam  boilan 

Precision  enginaarint.. 
Elsctiical  eqaipmant, 
indatt(y(chap.l 


ConpMi. 


NotaMlicabio. 

Da 
Doi 
Do. 


,  .     .  11): 

Hijii  laailow  equlpwant do.... 

Pootaotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  20-«.— OIRtCT  AM)  IHDIRtCT  ••"'ACT  OF  WEST- 
ERN TECHNOtOOY  BY  SECTOR  AHO  SUBSEaOR 


Indttttiy 


Estimated        Estimated 
direct  impact   indirect  impKt 


Electrical  equipment 

industry  (chap.  11):  •i.rf.„ii-.M. 

Electrical  motive  Complete  Not  applicable, 

equipment  ^  _, 

Low-tension  equipment do ga 

Accumuialors do BJ. 

Turbines  and  generators........ do wo- 

Hydroelectric  technology...  Heavy Umitad. 


Not  applicable 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
.  Umitad. 


Chemtoats,  compressed  e 
and  dyes  (chapter  12): 

Synthetic  ammonia Complete 

Nitric  acid do. 

Superphosphates do 

Sufphuric  acid da 

Ccka  oven  by-prodocls do 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen do 

Basic  and  intermediate       do 

dyes.  . 

Glen  technology do. 

Rubber  tech  notigy 

Clothing,  housing,  and  hiod 

(chapter  13):  -^ 

TokHm  .  - 00.,. w>. 

Ctothlni  mVnufaetiireV.'rr. 'Limltod. ?h^^i. 

Arbficid  silk P?"!?^ SSlI'*'*"**''^ 

Buttons H"'J?*--. ,'*,iTLi 

Food  pracessina SIgnifieant Umited. 

Construction  Iridustry None  to  limited.         Do. 

MiscoHaneous  small  items do "«• 

Transportation  and  transoor- 
tation  equipment  indus- 
tries (chap.  14): 

Rail  operations 

Railroad  electrification... 
Telegraphic  communica- 

Radio  communications Completa Not  applicable. 


do Heav». 

Complete Not  applicable. 

Heavy None. 


66. 

Da 
Umited. 
None. 

Do. 

Do. 


Automobile  construction do. 

Truck  construction do 

Shipping Heavy 

Shipbuilding r  -.d"--- 

Port  construction SignifiMrt. — 

Freight  transportation Limited 

Military  technology  (chap.  15):  u^rf  .„,j^,hl« 

Airplane  construction Complate Not  applicable. 

Pilot  training , ---do Do. 

Poison  p$  production !)••*»---- 22r!„nii,.hi. 

Artillery  and  shells Complete Not  applicable. 

Armored  cars  and  tanks do. "O- 

Trading  eompanies(cbap.  16): 

""'"'  All  trading  companies  had  heavy 
assistance  in  the  early  years 
oi  the  decade. 


United  Kingdom  markets.. 

German  markets. 

Austrian  markets.... 

Italian  markets 


Note:  This  table  summarizes  the  evidence  presented  in  part  I 
concerning  the  detree  of  impact  of  Western  t^hnoloof  on  the 
Soviet  economy.  The  "direct  impact*' treated  m  column  2  relors 
to  idontiltable  bchnical  associations  between  Western  firms  and 
Soviet  institutions.  This  involves  not  only  Soviet  f<loplK»n  (rf 
Western  processes  in  toto  but  also  the  employment  ol  toreim 
engineers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  producUon  or  training  of  Soviet 

•"fST'l^mJirect  Impact"  treated  in  the  last  column  lafertto 
the  acouisition  of  Western  equipment  not,  however,  operated 
by  a  fSraifn  company.  Such  instances  are  «w'l»"M' ?m 
in  this  period,  but  they  become  more  common  in  the  periods  to 
be  cwenld^  later  volumes.  The  characteristic  diatinguWiing 
the  2  types  elinfluence  is  the  supply  ol  suppiementery  iafWOM; 
training,  insUllation,  break-in  oparalions  and  J™*"*  "J 
degree*  of  impact  are  deflnod  as  foUows:  Complete-M  jwcent 
a*  new  capicity:  heevy-60  to  80  percent  o*  •»  P«J  "P*"?; 
aianifieant— 4010  60  percent  ol  all  new  capKity;  limrted--20  to 
40  percent  of  all  new  capacity;  none— 0  to  20  percent  of  all  new 

**?hiS'in  a  sector  such  as  oil-field  roUry  drilling  there  was  a 
comply  and  direct  impact  The  adopted  '«t'no'»|WJ'" 
almort  completely  Western  and  the  equipment  was  installed 
and  Initially  oparatad  by  a  Western  company. 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  listing  that 
Western  concessions  had  quite  a  bit  to 
do  with  the  economic  survival,  on  whldi 
depends  political  survival,  of  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  general  Leninist  approach  to 
economic  intercourse  with  "Imperialist" 
nations  such  as  the  United  States,  was 
succinctly  outlined  by  Mr.  Nathan  Leites 
in  his  bo<*  entiUed  "OperaUonal  Code  of 
the  Politburo."  Since  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
stiU  completely  and  totally  controlled  by 
Leninists  I  insert  this  interesting  chi^ter 
entitled  "Deals"  into  the  Rxcow)  at  this 
point,  80  that  we  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Communist  think- 
ing behind  the  increase  in  economic  ex- 
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change  with  the  United  States.  We  must 
attempt  to  understand  the  other  fellows 
thinking,  if  we  are  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  our  overtures  to  him.  We  must 
understand  the  meaning  which  he  at- 
taches to  a  particular  act  which  deter- 
mines the  way  in  which  he  will  react: 
Deals 
1.  Any  agreements  between  the  Party  and 
outside  groups  muat  Ise  regarded  ae  aiding 
the  future  liquidation  of  these  groups  and 
as  barriers  against  the  liquidation  of  the 
Party  by  them.  Thus,  "  'Beformlsm,'  "the 
policy  of  agreement'  and  'particular  agree- 
ments' are  different  matters  .  .  .  with  the 
MenshevllEs  agreements  are  transformed  Into 
a  system,  Into  a  pwllcy  of  agreement,  while 
with  the  Bolahevllu  only  particular  conorete 
agreements  are  aoceptatJle,  and  are  not  made 
Into  a  policy  of  agreement." 

Therefore  there  Is  no  essential  difference 
between  coming  to  an  ostensibly  amicable 
arrangement  with  an  outside  group  or  using 
violence  against  It;  they  are  both  tabetics  In 
an  over-all  strategy  of  attack. 

In  1920,  Lenin  said,  with  i-eference  to 
Soviet  plans  for  granting  economic  "conces- 
Blona"  to  foreign  entrepreneurs: 

The  major  theme  of  my  speech  will  be  the 
proof  of  two  points,  namely,  first,  that  every 
war  Is  the  continuation  of  the  policy  con- 
ducted In  peace,  only  by  other  means;  second, 
that  the  concessions  which  we  grant,  which 
we  are  forced  to  grant,  are  the  continuation 
of  war  In  another  form,  by  other  means.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  a 
peaceful  agreement  about  concessions  Is — 
a  peaceful  agreement  with  oapltallsU.  TIUb 
agreement  Is  equivalent  to  war.  .  .  > 

2.  When  at  attempt  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
the  Party,  to  advance  by  violent  means  has 
failed,  the  conditions  for  an  effective  agree- 
ment between  the  Party  and  the  enemy  come 
Into  existence. 

"Every  attempt  to  start  war  on  us  will 
mean  for  the  statee  resorting  to  war  that  the 
terms  they  will  get  after  and  aa  a  result  of  the 
war  will  be  worse  than  thoee  that  they  could 
have  got  without  war  or  before  war.  This 
has  been  proved  In  the  case  of  aeveral  atatee. 
.  .  .  And  thanlCB  to  this  our  relations  with 
neighboring  states  are  steadily  Improving. 
.  .  Peace  on  such  a  basis  has  every  chance 
of  being  .  .  .  durable.  ..."  * 
In  1921,  Lenin  said: 

"Can  we  obtain  goods  now?  We  can.  be- 
catue  our  International  economic  position 
has  Improved  enormously.  We  are  fighting 
against  International  capital,  which,  on  see- 
ing our  republic,  said:  "Theee  are  robbers, 
reptiles"  (these  are  literally  the  very  words 
that  were  conveyed  to  me  by  an  English 
scvUptress  who  heard  them  uttered  by  one 
of  the  most  Infiuentlal  politicians) ....  We 
said:  If  you  are  a  mighty  world  power.  If 
you  are  world  capital.  If  you  aay  "reptile," 
and  have  aU  the  powers  of  technique  at  your 
oommand,  go  on,  shoot  1  And  when  It  did.  It 
found  that  It  had  hurt  Itself  more  than  ub. 
After  that,  capital,  which  la  compeUed  to 
reckon  with  real  political  and  economic  lUe, 
■ays,  "We  muat  trade."  ...  Up  to  now  they 
have  not  talked  like  this;  up  to  now  they 
■aid  "We  wUl  shoot  you  down  and  get 
you  for  nothing."  Now  since  they  are  nnable 
to  Bhoot  us.  they  are  prepared  to  trade. 

8.  The  Party  must  always  expect  outsioe 
groups  to  violate  agreements. 

In  1920,  Lenin  said  about  the  policy  of 

granting  economic  "oonceaalnna"  to  foreign 

entrepreneurs:  ^  ^  .^„ 

•Of  oouTM,  the  capltallets  will  not  fulflU 

the  agreement*,  eay  the  comrades  who  fear 
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eonoesalons.  That  is  a  matter  of  ooiuM,  one 
muat  abeolutely  not  hope  that  the  capitalists 
will  ftUfiU  the  agreements."  * 

These  attitudes  Imply  that  a  "settlement" 
with  the  Western  Power*— that  Is,  an  agree- 
ment sharply  reducing  the  threat  of  mutual 
annihilation — Is  Inconceivable  to  the  Polit- 
buro, although  arrangements  with  them, 
codifying  the  momentary  relationship  o( 
forces,  are  always  oonsldered. 

Mr.  Sutton's  conclusion  to  his  masto'ly 
work.  "Western  Technology  and  Soviet 
Economic  Development  1917  to  1930." 
published  by  Hoover  Institutlcm  Press 
is  so  historically  signiflcant  that  I  Insert 
it  into  the  Rkcord  in  full  and  recommend 
to  all  my  colleagues  that  they  pursue  the 
entire  work.  It  is  necessary  that  we  fully 
understand  the  effects  of  past  Western 
economic  and  technological  contribu- 
tions to  the  Soviet  economy  before  we 
legislate  on  this  matter. 

The  conclusion  follows: 

COHCLnSIONB 

The    Industrial    struct\ire    of    the    Soviet 
Union  between  1917  and  1930  was  the  reor- 
ganized tsarist  structiuv.  This  consisted  of 
several  hundred  medlum-to-large  mantifac- 
turlng  enterprises  located  In  urban  centers, 
noubly  Petrograd  and  Moeoow.  ThXM  manu- 
facturing   complex    was    supplemented    by 
numerous  self-contained  mining  enterprises 
In  the  Donbas  and  the  Urals  which  were  cen- 
ters of  Incipient  IndustrlallBatlon.  Some  of 
these  planu  were  large  by  any  standards.  Tha 
International  Harvester  plant  at  Omsk  for  ex- 
ample   was    the    largeet    In   the    company's 
world-wide  netwOTk.  The  first  major  conclu- 
sion Is  that  the  tsarist  Industrial  stnieture 
was  not  at  aU  negligible.  To  aay  that  'Russia 
prior  to  1917  was  not  unlike  a  coimtry  suob 
as  India  on  the  one  hand  or  large  areas  of 
southeastern  Europe  on  the  other,' >  Is  rank 
absurdity.  Airplanes  and  automobiles  o/  tn- 
digenoiu  Rtusian  design  were  produced  In 
quantity  before  the  Bolshevik  revcdutlon.  Al- 
though Industrialization  was  restricted  to  a 
few  population  centers.  It  utilised  modem, 
efficient  plants  operating  on  scales  oon4>ara- 
ble  to  those  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Further, 
there  were  obvious  signs  of  UMllgenous  Rus- 
sian technology  In  chemicals,  aircraft,  auto- 
mobUee,  turbines,  and  railroad  equipment. 

The  second  major  conclusion  was  that  this 
structure  was  eubetantlaUy  Intact  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  Intervention  did  not 
affect  the  main  manufacturing  areaa.  There 
waa  damage  to  the  railroad  system,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Donbas  and  Blberta.  and  tba 
Port  of  Petirograd  was  heavily  damaged  and 
mined.  Petrograd  Industry,  however,  was  basi- 
cally in  operable  condition.  Industrial  damage 
was  concentrated  In  Uie  Ukrainian  sui^ 
industry  and  In  the  Ural  and  Donet«  Bartn 

°^What,  then,  created  the  eoonomlo  debacle 

°'lt*^'not  brought  about  by  absence  of 
oJiJS?  producttoTf acuities.  WhUe  ;*ants 
2i«rto  a  irtate  at  "t«>hnloal  preservatlon." 
ZSl  SS^ptoTcollapsed.  and  skilled  woi*er^ 
rS»«^  and  managen  IW  Into  tixe  vUlages 
S?S«S  «SSsWbutton  system  was  aban- 
^ST^uim^essary  to  a  socialist  «»nomy. 
i^Sducttvlty  oonsequentty  sank  to  aby«naUy 
5Su^  and  thi  -supply  crlsU"  foUowwl 
o^thTSil.  of  ti^  rej«rt«l  *«rtbuti°°^ 
tern.  Systematic  destniotton  of  a  viable  eetm- 
omy  waa  aided  by  tha  inflation  of  the  ruble 
to  asio  valtie  (on  the  basis  that  money  was 
not  nsedMt  to  soolaUsm).  tha  •nnstant  d*- 
moblllaatlon  of  todtartry"  dseras.  "tree"  pw>- 
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110  nmcM,  uitf  the  npUoiauA  at  iklUed 
iBAiugen  with  unakllled  proleUrUiu.  By 
August  1923  the  Soviet  eoonomy  ws«  *t  the 
point  of  collapM.  Thla  U  not  dedncUon. 
Lenin,  Bogdanov,  Anky,  Knatin  and  otbm 
bam  made  the  point  dearly.  The  end  had 
oome.  As  Kraaaln  phraaed  the  problem.  "Any- 
one can  help  pull  down  a  house;  there  are 
but  few  who  can  re-bolld.  In  RuasU  there 
happened   to  be  far  fewer  than  anywhere 

else  " ' 

The  eoonomlc  decline  which  dlrecUy  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution  Is  nnparalled  In  the 
history  of  Industrlallaed  society;    however, 
the  Sonets  not  only  survived,  but  In  1884 
were  able  to  Institute  the  Second  BolshevU 
Bevtdtttlon  and  return  to  the  path  of  State 
control  of  Indvistry.  The  factors  behind  the 
miraculous  recovery  are  detailed  In  the  text. 
In    mld-192a    Soviet    Industry    was    at    a 
■tandstUl.  Soviet  Inability,  for  lack  of  skilled 
englnews  and  workers,  to  restart  the  tMrtst 
plants  Is  weU  lUustrated  by  the  Russo-Baltlc 
plant  at  Taganrog,  moved  during  the  war 
from   Reval.   Four   massive   buildings   were 
visited  (and  photographed)  by  the  1826  Ford 
Delegation.  The  plant  had  fvirnaces,  ham- 
mers, hydraulic  presses,  and  a  power  station, 
as  well  as  approximately  2.000  machine  tools, 
■nisse  had   been   Idle  since   1817.   although 
coated  with  oil  to  keep  the  tools  In  some  sort 
of  preservation.   The  photographs  Indicate 
the  gigantic  slse  of  the  plant,  Idle  for  at 
least  nine  years.  It  was  operable  although 
perhaps  technologically  out  of  date  compared 
to  the  n^itdly  developing  industries  In  the 
West.  TRie  urgent  needs  were  two-fold:  to 
restart  the  silent  plants  and  modernize  the 
equipment.  The  trust  was  the  organisational 
vehicle  adopted  for  thesp  objectives.  Aa  Bog- 
danov pointed  out.  the  primary  aim  of  the 
trust  was  the  transfer  of  foreign  skills  and 
technology    to    fulfill    both    these    urgent 
requirements. 

Trustification  and  technical  transfer  were 
achieved  step  by  step.  First,  a  selection  from 
among    Important    industries    was    made. 
Choice  was  on  an  ideological  basis.  RaUroads, 
mining,  and  machinery  sectors  were  selected 
on  the  basis  a<  political,  not  eoonomlc.  choice; 
they  were  only  eolnddentally  key  sectors  In 
the  eoonomy.  In  the  process  of  selection,  sev- 
eral key  economic  activities,  such  as  gear- 
cutting  (Oltroen  jdant)  and  alr-btake  manu- 
facture (Westlnghouae  Air  Brake  Company) 
were  left  In  foreign  hands.  The  pragmatic 
Communists  understood  their  own  Inability 
to  run  these  rather  complex  enterprises.  After 
selection,  the  remaining  operable  units  were 
Isolated  from  the  Inoperable,  and  the  latter 
were  left  outside  the  trust  structxire.  The 
Inoperable  units  were  offered  to  foreign  firms 
as  conoasslonB   (the  Berger  and  Wlrth  dye 
plant,  the  Bergman  ferrous  metallurgy  plant, 
the  Kabllts  bollar-maklng  operation,  the  ADC 
textile  plants,  the  Lena  and  Kemerovo  mines, 
■to.)  m  sum.  the  Isolation  procedure  elim- 
inated two  categories  of  economic  activity 
from  the  trusts:  first,  complex  operations  re- 
quiring lengthy  foreign  sssl  stance,  and  sec- 
ond, those  units  reqiilrlng  substantial  mod- 
ernisation. Theee  were  leased  directly  to  for- 
eign operators  as  pure  conoesakms. 

The  remaining  or  operable  units  were  then 
grouped  into  trasts.  Most  were  either  dor- 
mant or  wortdBg  on  an  Intermittent  basU; 
given  teehnleal  and  managerial  skills,  they 
were  operable.  The  names  ware  "proletarian* 
laed"  and  attempts  were  mads  to  reatart.  in 
t^'HP^  plants  "whlto^  amglnsers  took  over  from 
..MirtiiaH  ••rad'*  dlisctors  notably  In  the 
elaetrlcal  and  Biaehlnery  seetoca.  But  In  all 
eaaea  opeiattoa  wttlWHit  the  dlsalpllns  ot  the 
market  system  led  to  hc^slesa  InaOolenoy. 
Tba  ancwar  to  a  maaslf*  loaa  waa  a  xnaaatve 
■ubaldy.  Theae  got  out  at  baxul  by  1933  and 
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were  ooontered  by  the  "oontractlon  of  In- 
dustry's" policy. 

Contraction  (I.e..  elimination  of  the  most 
heavUy  subsidized  plants)    was  conc\irrent 
with  the  Injection  of  foreign  ssslstance.  Al- 
though this  began  as  early  as  1819-^920,  It 
received  a  strong  assist  from  the  German 
Trade  Agreement  of  1821   and  the  BapaUo 
economic,  mUltary,  and  trade  protocoU.  Kx- 
tenslve  documentation  In  the  German  For- 
eign Ministry  Archives  attests  to  the  thor- 
oughness and  conyjleteness  of  German  eco- 
nomic and  technical  help  after  1922.»  Such 
assistance  was  at  first  almost  completely  Ger- 
man, in  fact.  The  Shakhta  affair  reflects  the 
Influence  of  Germany  In  the  U.SB.R.  The 
Soviets  were  concerned  about  the  massive 
Infiltration  and  influence  of  German  special- 
ists in  Soviet  indiistry.  They  had  penetrated 
most  large  Industrial  and  mining  enterprises, 
and  m  many  cases  had  formed  understand- 
ings   with    the    prerevolutlonary    engineers. 
Whatever  the  Judicial  faUlngs  of  the  ShakhU 
"trials,"  the  GOPU  was  probably  correct  In 
recognizing  a  threat  to  the  Revolution.  As 
late  as  in  1928,  Soviet  Industry  were  run  by  a 
partnership  of  German  and  prerevolutlonary 
engineers  Independent  of  nominal  Party  con- 
trol. 

The  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  decade  was 
to  turn  Increasingly  toward  American  tech- 
nical leadership.  Of  the  agreements  In  force 
in  mid- 1929.  27  were  with  German  compa- 
nies, 16  were  with  United  States  firms  and 
the  remaining  ones  were  primarily  with  Brit- 
ish and  French  firms.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  1929,  the  number  of  technical  agreements 
with  U.S.  firms  Jmnped  to  more  than  40.«  It 
Is  this  change  which  forms  a  logical  break  In 
the  examination  of  Soviet  technology  and 
Industrial  development.  The  usual  break 
point— 1928  (the  beginning  of  the  first  Five- 
Tear  Plan)— Is  meaningful  only  in  propa- 
ganda terms;  the  Plan  was  implemented 
after  a  sequence  of  construction  and  tech- 
nical-assistance contracts  with  Western  com- 
panies had  been  let. 

The  Freyn-Olpromez  technical  agreement 
for  design  and  construction  of  giant  metal- 
lurgical plants  Is  economically  and  techni- 
cally the  most  Important.*  Despite  the  Ger- 
man work,  the  metallurgical  industry  was 
on  a  1913  technical  level.  It  had  not  IncoriK)- 
rated  current  advances  In  rolling  techniques 
such  as  the  American  wide  strip  mill  or  the 
powerfiil.  heavy  blooming  mills  developed 
In  the  mld-1920's.  The  A.  J.  Brandt-Avto- 
trest  agreement  for  reorganization  and  recon- 
struction of  the  prerevolutlonary  car  plant 
(the  AMO)  was  overshadowed  by  the  19S0 
Ford  Motor  Company  agreement  to  build  a 
completely  new  integrated  plant  for  the  mass 
production  of  the  Model  A,  the  2.6-ton  Ford 
truck,  and  busee  using  Ford  patents,  spedfl- 
catlons,   and   manufacturing  methods.   The 
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>  The  writer  examined  rather  oursorUy  more 
than  36,000  documents,  Including  a  small 
group  of  Russian  documents  relating  to  this 
cooperation  and  the  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  formed  to  chan- 
nel the  assistance.  Committees  IV  and  V  were 
mainly  concerned  with  the  economic  and 
technical  aspects. 

♦Bix)n,  Sorief  Economic  Development  and 
American  BuMtneu. 

•The  UJB.  State  Dept.  Dedmal  File  oon- 
talos  a  rather  cxirlous  exchange  ot  letters 
between  Freyn  Snglnserlng  and  the  Stats 
Dept.  Obviously  there  had  been  a  major  oom- 
munloaUon  of  Ideas  aod  attitudes  bstwssn 
both  parties.  Both  sides,  however,  refrained 
from  placing  the  undsntandlng  on  paper,  or 
at  least  an  understanding  has  not  been  traosd 
within  tbs  Arohtvas.  Those  documents  in  ths 
files  snggest  that  Freyn  was  powerfally  in- 
Oneneed  by  th«  Btote  Dept.  vlewpotut.  (See 
U.a,  Stots  Dept.  Decimal  FUe,  061.1116/63.) 


I^ant  was  erected  by  Albert  Kahnn.  tbs 
buUder  of  River  Bouge  and  so  enabled  the 
Soviets  to  duplicate  the  Immense  advances 
of  <^m«rt«»n  automoblls  engineering  with  a 
few  years  of  inception  In  the  United  States. 
Two  agreements  with  Orgamstal  by  other 
American  con^anles  completed  assistance  In 
the  heavy  engineering  field.  The  electrical  In- 
dxistry  had  the  services  of  International  Gen- 
eral Beotrlc  (In  two  agreements) .  the  Cooper 
Bnglneerlng  Company  and  RCA  for  the  con- 
strucUon  of  long-range  powerful  radio  sta- 
tions. The  Stuart.  James  and  Cooke.  Inc.. 
contracts    with    various    coal    and    mining 
trusts  were  supplemented  by  specialized  as- 
sistance contracts,  such  as  the  Oglebay.  Nor- 
ton Company  aid  agreement  for  the  Iron  ore 
mlnee   and   the   Southwestern   Bnglneerlng 
agreement  in  the  non-ferrous  Industries.  The 
chemical   Indtistry   turned   to  Dupont  and 
Nitrogen  Engineering  for  synthetic  nitrogen. 
ammonia,   and   nitric   acid   technology;    to 
Westvaco  Dye  Trust.  This  was  supplemented 
by  more  specialized  agreements  from  other 
countries;   ball   bearings  from  Sweden  and 
Italy;    plastics,   artlflolal   sUk.   and   aircraft 
from  France;  and  tiirblnes  and  electrical  In- 
dustry technology  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The   penetration  of  this  technology   was 
complete.  At  least  95  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial ttructure  received  this  assistance.  To 
demonstrate  this,  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
have  been  exanUned  impartially. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  basic 
Soviet  development  strategy  was  to  learn 
from  that  country  considered  to  have  the 
most  advanced  processes  within  a  given  field 
of  technology  and  to  leave  no  Industrial  sec- 
tor without  the  benefits  of  this  transfer  proc- 
ess. In  1929-30.  some  40  million  rubles  were 
spent  for  technical-assistance  agreements 
alone.  When  It  Is  considered  that  the  mar- 
ginal ooets  to  the  Western  supplier  were  very 
small,  that  this  ensured  extremely  low  pur- 
chase prices  for  technology  (in  the  light  of 
opportunity  coets),  and  that  much  of  the 
transfer  was  done  informally  at  no  coat  as  a 
part  of  equipment-supply  agreements,  then 
the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  becomes  very 
clear.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  q)ent 
in  the  UB.;«  'In  America,"  It  was  said,  they 
do  not  gxiard  mantifacttuing  secrets  so  Jeal- 
ously.' ' 

The  s\ioo8ss  of  this  strategy  was  not  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  poMtlcal  interests  al- 
ways dominated  economic  requirements. 
When  individual  concessions  threatened  the 
hold  of  the  PMty  even  remotely,  the  reaction 
was  sharp  and  ruthless.  The  Shakhta  affair 
was  an  example  of  Leninist  terror  used  to 
bring  a  •united  front'  Into  line,  whatever 
might  be  the  economic  consequences.  The 
move  from  German  to  American  technology 
was  partially  dictated  by  the  probability  the 
American  engineers  were  lees  likely  to  get 
tangled  in  the  meshes  of  counter-revolution, 
whlOh  had  Its  origin  in  Kvirope  rather  than 
the  United  States.  Import  of  equipment  al- 
ways redeoted  the  domination  of  the  polit- 
ical. One  of  the  first  Imports  from  the  U.S., 
after  the  lifting  of  the  blockade,  was  1.300 
printing  pressas  from  the  Pulton  Iron  Works. 
Prodootton  of  long-range  radio  stations  went 
ahead  rapidly  with  the  help  of  RCA  and  In- 


*  To  plaoe  UB.  technical  aid  to  the  UB.S It. 
In  psrspeottve,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Cur- 
rent Technical  Service  Contracts  (UB.  Dept. 
of  State,  186fl) .  Braail  is  the  largest  country 
m  this  listing.  Pages  83-8  list  AID)  technlcal- 
aaslstanee  projects  In  Brazil.  Comparison  of 
thsas  wtth  UB.  aid  agreements  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  1838-9  will  convey  the  enormous  size  and 
Boope  ot  the  latter.  There  is  nothing  com- 
panbls  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  agreement,  for 
example. 

T  Ckonomiehesfcaya  ZhUsn.  No.  325,  Septem- 
ber 38. 1838.  p.  S. 
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tsmatlonsl  General  Beotrlo,  at  ths  time 
when  the  State  Department  files  had  an^ds 
evldsnoe  of  subversion  (see,  for  example, 
Ulerooopy  »18.  BoU  141  for  Soviet  activities 
in  ths  Dutch  Bast  Indies  In  1938,  the  crack- 
ing of  the  Bolshevik  code  and  instructions  to 
Batiat  a«enU  at  preoissly  that  tints  at  which 
permiaslon  waa  given  to  RCA  and  lOK  to  «x- 
port  radio  stations  to  Soviet  Russia) .  One  at 
lewt  understands  why  RCA  checked  and  then 
double-checked  with  the  State  Department 
on  permlMion  to  axpart  high-powered  radio 
stations.  ^     __ 

The  dominance  of  the  political  aspects  over 
the  eoonomlc  did  not  restrlan  development; 
the  Soviets  correctly  foretold  the  inaction  of 
major  Western  governments  during  the 
transfer  of  technology.  The  Soviets  were  de- 
termined and  based  their  moves  on  acourats 
information.  Western  governments  faUed  to 
cooperate  one  with  another  and  made  policy 
determinations   inconsistent   with    material 

on  file. 

The  oonoesslons  policy  itself  had  two  as- 
pects. On  one  hand  the  Soviets  described  to 
the  Western  businessman  the  profitable  op- 
portunltiee   awaiting   entrepreneurs   in   the 
U.SB11.   These   were  presented   In   hopeful 
Uttle  booklets,  backed  up  by  trade  Journals 
and  trade  delegations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviets  had  only  limited  interest  In  the 
concession  hence  their  eventual  expropria- 
tion   of    the    Western    entrepreneur    naive 
enough   to   Invest  in  the   Soviet   economy. 
There  was  no  danger  to  the  Revolution,  said 
Lenin:  "They  are  a  foreign  thing  in  our  sys- 
tem    .  .  but  whoever  wants  to  learn  must 
pay  "  The  West  was  needed  to  build  up  soclal- 
Ism,  did  It  matter  If  the  Soviets  gave  away  a 
few  tens  of  n^mion*  in  resources?  As  Lenin 
said,  "afterward  we  shall  get  it  back  with 
Interest."  The  closer  the  explanation  got  to 
the  rank  and  file,  the  more  explicit  were  the 
Communists  in  describing  the  fate  awaiting 
the  Western  businessman.  It  was  unlikely 
that    W.    AvereU    Harriman    was    reading 
KomaomoUkaya   Pravda,    and    on    this    Uie 
Soviets  guessed  correctly.  It  is  less  credible 
that  the  State  Department  did  not  investi- 
gate the  ample  data  at  Its.  disposal— data 
backed  by  very  accurate  field  reports — to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  investors  in  the  UB5JI. 
As  the  lesson  penetrated  Western  business 
circles,  the  pure  and  mixed  concessions  were 
replaced  by  the  technical -assistance  agree- 
ment, under  which  the  assistance  was  either 
bought  outright  or  was  Included  as  part  of 
a  large  equipment  order.  After  the  1928  GU- 
lette  Razor  Blade  concession,  no  further  pure 
concessions    were    concluded.    Mixed    com- 
panlee  persisted  for  a  few  years.  The  tech- 
nical agreement  remains  and  is  currently  In 


THANK  YOU,  LOU 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  cKoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  JvXy  27.  1971 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
which  I  received  <»i  July  26  from  my  dose 
friezid.  a  distinguished  neurological  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Louis  A.  Bazourl  of  Colum- 
bus, Qa.  _, 
Dr  Hazouri  Is  no  ordtoaiy  man.  His 
reputation  is  that  of  a  man  so  flercdy 
dedicated  to  the  Hippocratic  creed  that 
he  is  a  holy  terror  to  any  one  or  anything 
which  detracts  from  the  best  for  those 
imto  whom  he  ministers. 
.  He  is  a  good  man.  Beneath  the  exterior 


which  can  be  gruff  and  donanding,  he  is 
gentle  and  kind:  with  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  love  for  his  family,  his  fellow- 
man  and  his  country. 

His  letter  is  no  ordinary  letter.  The 
moving  narration  served  to  remind  me  of 
my  visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and  of  my 
return  to  the  United  States  earUer  Uiis 
year  and  the  particular  gratitude  I  felt 
on  that  occasion  to  be  an  American 
citizen  May  I,  in  commending  this  letter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  say, 
"Thank  you,  Lou." 
The  letter  follows: 

L0T7IS  A.  HAZOtnu,  MD., 
Columbiw,  Oa..  31906.  July  20.  1971. 
Hon.  Jack  Bsinklxy, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Vfashington.  D.C.  _ 

DEAR  Jack:  Only  on  rare  occasion  <to  I 
Ket  my  dander  up,  however  I  felt  that  I  had 
to  express  myself  not  only  to  you  as  my 

friend,  but  as  my  reP«»«*^*f*^'J-  w^,„-,d 
The  notortety  associated  with  Medlo^d 
upset  me  and  I  was  planning  on  sanmng  a 
letter  which  I  had  already  dictated  and  had 
s!jn^  but  I  felt  the  truth  of  the  matter 
wSuld  come  out,  and  time  l^  P^J^^J-f  ^ 
My  purpose  for  writing  you  at  this  time,  is 
m  ref^e^ce  to  my  trip  to  Europe.  Kat^«^«* 
and  I  as  well  as  my  sister,  Adelle  and  Uttle 
katherlne  have  only  returned  recenUy  from 
Europe  where  I  had  P^^<^^J°:^ 
^^^  European  NeurosurgtoU  Congress. 
«ilch  was  held  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

^  JTthls  Visit  was  to  include  a  tour  to 
Budapest,  as  well  as  to  Moscow,  'wl^»  f^.^P 
of  nelirosurgeons,  who  for  some  reason  de- 

'^'S.Xre^?-!  felt  that  this  would  be  -n 
unusual  opportunity  to  "«Uy  ,'»«*J'^*AJf 
eolng  on  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  So  I  took 
Uu?on  myself  to  have  my  family  accompany 
me  Mid  wVwent  on  from  Prague  to  Buda- 
S^t^d  into  Moscow.  This  was  all  done 
within  a  period  of  some  two  weeks. 
^SSn  we  arrived  in  Prague.  I  li*'«  ^«'f 
in  aU  my  Ufe  seen  such  a  demoralized,  de- 
m^ed  nation.  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
?rS*k^tti.  not  only  physicians,  but  slw 
StTmany  of  the  people.  I  tWnk^e  fact 
that  I  was  a  Doctor,  gave  me  an  entree  to 
the  popuUtion  in  all  three  nations. 

I  ^  informed  that  there  were  no  further 
Russians  within  the  city  t>f  Prague,  but  toat 
the  city  itself  was  encircled  stlU  by  B^' 
Blan  tri>pe,  they  did  not  J^ow  how  ma^, 
bu*    Itwas    certainly    more    than    several 

me  that  Russian  soldiers  accompanied  the 
IK)llce.  This  was  to  remind  the  Czechoelo- 
vaklan  nation  as  to  who  was  the  master. 

On  the  streets  one  oould  see  the  red  star 
on  every  street  poet.  Food  tickets  were  being 
given  out  and  ss  I  understand,  they  were  sa- 
StSl  so  much  for  their  clothes  and  for 
their  food,  there  was  a  maximum  of  one 
hundred  doUars  a  month  income. 

Whatever  beef  they  had  was  sent  out  « 
the  nation  and  the  diet  was  relegated  to  that 
of  carbohydrate*,  particularly  bread  and 
pastry  as  weU  as  chicken  and  pork^  Mineral 
vra^r  of  course  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  ran  Into  a  professor  who  taught  Oer- 
man  at  the  University  and  with  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  he  told  me  about  the  prob- 
lems that  he  had,  and  he  felt  that  the 
Czechoslovaklan  nation  had  been  forgotten 
by  ths  world  and  wanted  me  to  be  sure  that 
I  remember  to  the  people  in  the  United 
8M»tes,  not  to  forget  this  noble  nation^^ 

I  was  appaUed  to  hear  that  the  services 

In  the  only  Synagogue  in  Prague,  were  being 

conducted  only  by  a  cantor,  since  a  Rabbi 

wae  not  allowed. 

It  was  juat  appalling  to  learn  that  services 
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in  ths  Catholic  churchss,  which  IncldentaUy. 
as  1  understand,  99.9  percent  of  the  Csech- 
oslovakian  natton  is  CathoUc,  were  being 
conducted  by  a  stato  supervised  ?lest 

They  were  qulto  vague  from  this  ■**?<»- 
point,  as  I  understand,  and  I  am  certain  that 
toe  heel  of  the  boot  was  quite  heavy  on  ths 
neck  of  religion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
looked  upon  with  considerable  disfavor. 

After  we  left  Oaechoslovakla  we  went  on  to 
Budapest,  the  change  was  quite  dramaUc  to 
the  point  that  one  would  have  thought  that 
they  were  on  the  Riviera. 

The  fact  that  the  radio  in  Czechoslovakia 
broadcast,  quite  obviously  soviet  propaganda, 
immediately  went  off  the  air  sometimes  be- 
tween  seven  and  eight  P.  M.  was  in  such 
sharp  contrast  to  the  music  that  we  heard 
in  the  \Utramodern  hotel  facilities  in  Buda- 

On  the  surface  It  appeared  to  be  a  town 
that  was  quite  gay  and  everyone  seemed  to 

be  quite  happy.  ,  _  „ 

It  became  quite  obvious  in  making  my  con- 
tacts with  the  various  Hungarian  people, 
that  down  deep,  they  were  quite  resentful 
and  that  the  yoke  of  the  Russian  was  quite 
heavy  and  tight. 

They  seemed  to  hope  at  least,  that  they 
would  try  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  far  as 
they  coiUd  and  if  they  were  allowed  the  free- 
dom at  least  of  showing  some  form  of  happi- 
ness that  of  course  they  would  be  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  Russians  since  they  had  no 
power  to  do  otherwise  due  to  their  sUse  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  again  they  were 
such  a  poorly  industrialized  nation. 

Nonetheless  the  deep  bitterness  and  the 
hesitancy  to  even  speak  of  this,  was  qulto 

obvious.  

I  am  certain  In  my  own  Judgment,  as  one 
would  look  on  Hungary  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  make  this  a  show  place  to  al-  : 
low  outsiders  to  think  that  aU  would  be  so 
neat  under  the  umbrella  of  the  sovleU.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  oould  be  further  from  ths 

truth. 

Here  again  the  obvious  individual  freedoms, 
from  that  of  what  could  be  earned,  to  that 
of  owning  property  was  quite  stified.  I  could 
go  on  and  on  from  thU  standpoint,  but  I 
know  that  this  lettor  Is  unusually  long,  but  I 
hope  you  will  bear  with  me. 

When  we  left  Budapest  and  arrived  in  Mos- 
cow going  into  customs  was  as  if  one  wwe 
being  dragged  out  of  one's  home  and  placed 
in  a  penltontary.  I  am  cerUin  that  the  lan- 
guage barrier  had  some  effect,  however  the 
fact  that  these  people  were  so  rude,  were  so 
brusque  and  so  caUou^  made  my  hair  stand 

on  end.  ..  ..  w     «♦ 

If  I  had  had  some  means  or  had  known  oi 
some  method  that  I  could  turn  around  and 
catoh  the  plane  and  go  back  to  the  States,  I 
would  have  so  done.  Frankly  I  was  at  near 
panic,  having  my  wife,  sister  and  daughter 
with  me.  ^       ,       ..  ^ 

■niey  wo\ild  not  aUow  any  Jewelry,  they 
wanted  to  take  away  my  ring  ss  well  as  my 
lapel  button,  take  away  our  wat<dies.  since 
as  you  know.  Jewelry  of  any  nature,  gold,  eto. 
wms  absolutely  forbidden  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nonetheless,  after  we  finally  got  through  to 
them,  we  went  on  to  our  hotel. 

This  left  so  much  to  be  desired  and  we  wore 
supposedly  in  a  super  deluxe  hotel.  ThU  was 
a  National  Hotol  which  was  part  of  the  en- 
tounge.  The  food  wm  <»«P*<»'»"e.  here  agin 
carbohydrates,  breads,  pork  «^«"<*S12I^ 
once  again  a  paltry  amount  of  beef.  a>^ont» 
in  certain  seloet  hotels  after  waiting  eeveral 
hours  one  oould  Obtain  thU  type  of  *<»<*• 

I  was  so  damn  mad  when  we  were  drtrlng 
down  ons  of  the  main  hlghwaya.  In  ths 
perlmstsr  of  Moscow.  I  saw  this  iApiboarA 
ot  Waalng  ooals  and  with  bombs  dropping 
into  the  coals  and  a  ocmflguratton  suggeMrs 
of  Uncle  Sam  pouring  ooaU  onto  the  flie,  my 
hair  stood  on  end. 
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The  BuMten  people  on  tbe  surfaoe,  ap- 
peM«d  to  be  very  acgreaslTe  and  bwd  work- 
ing, but  beneath  the  mrfaoe  It  wm  quite 
obTloue  that  down  deep  It  appeared  that 
they  were  Uke  a  group  of  sheep  laelng  led  l>y 
a  Judaa  sheep.  As  Kaftberlne  put  it,  their 
buildings  and  monuments  are  quite  obrloue, 
but  you  certainly  coxild  not  hide  the  people. 

Their  dreaa  and  the  food  left  so  much  to 
be  desired  that  one  could  not  help  but  feel  a 
lump  m  his  throat  and  tears  In  his  eyes  to 
think  that  people  could  be  herded  into  such 
a  way  of  life. 

Tbe  more  knowledgeable  Soviets  that  I 
contacted  seemed  to  emphasize  the  geettire 
of  peace,  yet  It  was  quite  obylous  as  to  their 
hostility  and  sense  of  disdain  If  not  utter 
contempt  for  the  American. 

The  entire  concept  of  orientation  toward 
tbe  state  and  the  de-emphasls  of  the  indi- 
vidual, was  quite  obrloTU. 

The  fact  that  they  had  only  some  ten  to 
fifteen  churches  In  Moscow,  and  less  than 
one  percent  even  considered  chxirch  made  me 
chill.  My  guide  laughed  when  I  asked  him 
about  the  churches.  He  stated  that  they  were 
muaexnns,  what  else  could  they  be  for?  Cer- 
tainly not  to  wonhlp;  who  and  what  and 
why. 

The  Idea  of  private  property  was  ridiculous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read  In  their  newspaper, 
the  so-aUled  Moscow  News,  that  they  were 
making  an  audit  of  varioue  areas  within  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  they  could  list,  not  only 
sculpture,  art  oi'  what  have  you,  but  they  are 
actually  listing  atlas  asid  townships  as  be- 
longing to  the  state. 

I  ooold  go  on  and  on.  I  hc^M  that  I  shall 
taav*  an  opportunity  to  see  you  sometimes  in 
the  future  and  bend  your  ear  even  further. 

When  w*  got  back  to  the  States  and  were 
going  throogh  onatoms.  It  was  just  like 
manna  from  Heaven. 

I  ran  Into  a  Oostoma  Inspector,  badge  No. 
10083.  Ha  waa  firm,  he  was  professional,  but 
he  was  an  American  and  I  need  not  say  more. 
It  was  such  a  blessing. 

I  oan  ooly  tbaak  Cktd  for  the  Country  that 
w«  have  and  I  bops  that  you  will  keep  fight- 
ing for  the  baUaCs  that  we  have. 

I  hope  that  our  Country  will  be  able  to 
m»im»tn  Its  posture  of  strength  as  It  has  In 
ths  past  and  the  present,  and  am  hopeful  for 
the  future. 

X  think  we  can  only  speak  from  a  hand  of 
strength  since  In  my  opinion,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  although  limited,  how  In  Ood's 
creation  can  one  communicate  with  theee 
people  who  are  so  unllka  tis  In  practically 
every  respect,  with  the  ezoepOon  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  upright  and  have  an  uncanny 
mind  for  deception. 

A  nation  without  any  Ood  would  seem  to 
ms  one  heU  bent  of  self  destruction  and 
carrying  the  world  along  with  It.  I  hope  that 
in  t>>**  day  and  age  we  will  not  lose  sight  of 
this,  although  certainly  an  overt  effort  Is 
being  made  in  this  direction  In  our  courts. 

I  write  this  diatribe  simply  to  ventilate.  Z 
would  not  object  to  your  showing  this  Isttsr 
to  any  of  your  fellow  Congressmen  sad  esps< 
oially  to  Senator  Talmadge,  whom  I  respsot 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

_  pduted  out  to  me  this  post  week  whiob 
ootnoidentally  cites  the  same  hotel  where  we 
stayed. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Slncertfy. 

hauiM  A.  Hazoubi.  >LD. 


My  28y  1971 


P-lll    CAP  ABILITIES    PRAISED    BY 
ARMED  FORCES  JOURNAL 


I  can  only  end  this  letter  by  saying  that 
the  poorest  American  Is  the  richest  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  In  that  he  has  Individual 

I  stUl  have  great  confidence  in  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Oougi'ees,  but  I  still  ;»ef«  the 
walk  lightly  but  oarry  a  big  stick  policy. 

nie  current  popularity  of  being  inter- 
natlonaUy  minded  notwithstanding. 

X  am  hopeful  that  we  oan  maintain  these 
freedoms  that  have  been  paid  for  and  are 
paid  for  with  blood  and  treasure  tham. 

X  an  hopeful  that  our  President  and  Oon- 
gresi.  howevsr  eogmaant  of  this  and  mindful 
of  the  pctvuegss  that  we  have  had.  win  not 
fall  Into  a  false  sense  of  seotirlty. 

X  am  enfl«T'"g  a  copy  of  an  article  that 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OV   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  about  the  F-111  aircraft  in 
the  July  19  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal. 

Written  by  George  Weiss,  the  article 
gives  a  bardheaded  appraisal  of  the 
fighting  capabilities  of  the  P-lll,  de- 
scribing It  as  "the  best  aircraft  yet 
developed  for  night  and  bad  weather  at- 
tack missions  deep  inside  enemy  terri- 
tory." 

It  is  gratifying  indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  the  P-lll.  which  is  produced  in  my 
home  tovm  of  Port  Worth,  receive  praise 
from  such  a  prestigious  military  publi- 
cation as  the  Armed  Forces  Journal. 

Here  is  the  article,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Journal: 

Thi  f-111:  Thi  Swnfo-Wmo  Mat  Subpsiss 

Yon  Y«T 

(By  George  Weiss) 

If  the  United  States  finds  Itself  In  a  serioxia 
shooting  war  next  year  ...  or  a  decade  from 
now  .  .  .  one  of  the  first  aircraft  to  be  com- 
mitted to  battle  will  be  the  "Uttle  Orphan 
Annie,"  unloved  by  her  relatives  In  Congress, 
eventually  deserted  for  the  International 
banking  buslnees  by  her  Illegitimate  father, 
denied  by  her  Navy  foeter  brothers,  but  who 
finally  found  a  home  with  friends  of  the 
famUy,  the  Air  Force. 

People  have  now  taken  to  calling  "Aimle" 
by  her  given  name,  F-111,  but  some  neigh- 
borhood critics  stm  prefer  her  pre-natal 
name,  TFX.  Almost  everyone  remembers  her 
nickname  "Controversial."  Perhaps  they 
know  her  best  by  that  name. 

But  the  orphan,  say  the  friends  of  the 
family,  turned  out  to  be  a  lady  despite  aU 
the  whispers  behind  her  back  and  charges 
to  her  face  that  she  would  never  amount  to 
anything.  Those  who  know  her  best,  who 
fly  with  her  and  care  for  her  Ills,  say  they 
love  her.  She  has  won  the  approval  of  those 
who  count  the  moct — the  men  who  will  go 
with  her  into  combat  and  trusting  in  her  to 
see  them  home  again. 

She  still  baa  problems  and  faults  and  she 
will  have  more.  No  one  ever  denies  it.  And 
Blnoe  she  is  famous  there  are  thoee  who  wlU 
pounce  on  her,  without  thlnldng,  slashing 
at  her  old  reputation.  But,  say  the  airmen, 
it  hurts  those  who  honestly  believe  she  Is 
to  be  a  faithful  companion  throxigh  the 
years. 

In  many  ways  she  didn't  have  a  chance. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  a  long  range  fighter- 
bomber  with  primary  emphasis  on  hl^  speed, 
low  altitude,  nuclear  and  conventional  bomb- 
ing 0i4>abliny.  The  Navy  needed  a  carrier 
based  interceptor  to  climb  to  high  altitudes, 
medium  range,  for  fieet  defense.  Somehow 
the  servloec  were  expected  to  adjust  their 
needs  and  the  resulting  aircraft  would  be 
everything  to  everyone.  It  dldnt  happen. 

Ths  Navy  flaaUy  saw  an  opportunMy  to 
pull  ottt  and  the  Air  Force  stttck  with  the 


problem  going  through  several  model  deslg* 
nations,  doggedly  improving  tbe  aircraft. 

If  the  Air  Force  erred  in  its  approa<ai  to  ths 
situation  it  was  In  not  having  changed  ths 
type  designation  from  tactical  fighter  to 
tactical  bomber. 

When  the  F-111  was  Uttle  more  than  a 
gleam  in  the  Air  Porce's  eye,  TAC  discarded 
the  aircraft  designations  of  day-fighter  and 
fighter-bomber,  combining  them  Into  an  all 
inclusive  term — ^tactical  fighter.  AU  future 
TAC  aircraft  were  expected  to  bomb  and  fight 
alr-to-alr  with  more  or  less  equal  agility.  But 
the  bomb  load  to  be  bung  on  the  F-111  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  either  B-M 
or  B-67  tactical  tHsmbers.  The  P-lll  today  Is 
a  tactical  bomber  with  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  fighter. 

From  the  very  outset  it  was  obvious  the 
P-lll  would  never  become  an  air  superiority 
fighter  in  tbe  sense  of  being  a  "dog  fighter." 
Weight  alone  precluded  that  option  being 
available.  However,  shooting  down  aircraft  Is 
always  a  last  ditch  effort  in  trying  to  win  air 
superiority.  Tacticians  go  air-to-air  when 
they  have  no  other  choice.  What  is  preferred, 
and  what  the  F-111  can  do.  U  win  air  superi- 
ority in  that  vital  role  of  airfield  interdiction. 

The  Israeli  Air  Porce  most  recently  demon- 
strated this  tactical  concept  in  the  Six  Days 
War.  The  P-lll  is  a  far  superior  weapon  for 
airfield  interdiction  than  any  other  fighter 
in  the  Defense  Department,  or  the  world  for 
that  matter,  tbe  Air  Porce  maintains. 

One  field  grade  F-111  pilot  interviewed  by 
The  Journal  was  asked  bow  this  aircraft 
would  have  added  to  the  lAP  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  Air  Porce  at  the 
onset  of  hostilities.  "They  could  have  made 
their  first  strike  during  the  night  Instead  of 
waiting  for  firs*  light,"  he  said.  "They  would 
not  iiave  needed  as  many  aircraft  to  knock 
out  the  ennny  fighter  and  bomber  bases.  The 
P-lll  weapons  system  would  have  covered 
more  area  on  each  of  the  enemy  bases  and 
the  destruction  would  have  been  greater." 

r-lll    vs.  TOZBAT 

What  wUl  the  P-lll  do  if  it  meets  the 
Maoh  3  "Foxbat"  MiO-aS?  Well,  according 
to  the  men  who  fiy  the  F-111  they  are  going 
to  be  very  surprised  if  the  meeting  takes 
place.  It  certainly  wont  be  at  extreme  alti- 
tudes where  the  PoxlMt  performs  liest.  If 
the  Foxt>at  pilots  want  to  "have  a  go"  at  the 
P-lll  they  wUl  be  forced  to  come  down  to 
the  deck  and  the  Russian  fighter  isn't  going 
to  last  long  at  that  arena,  the  fighter  pilots 
maintain. 

The  Mach  a,  MiO-ai,  a  beautiful  sporU 
car  version  of  an  interceptor,  could  not  han- 
dle the  P-105  at  low  altitudes  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  P-106,  like  the  P-lll,  was 
designed  to  stand  the  brutal  punishment  of 
high  speeds  and  low  altitudes.  The  MlO-21 
pUots  were  forced  to  break  off,  time  after 
time,  while  chasing  the  "Thud"  around  North 
Vietnamese  hUls  and  valleys — and  the  P-106s 
were  stiU  able,  to  carry  out  their  missions. 
There  are  a  lot  of  "Thud  divers"  In  the  F-111 
program  who  haven't  forgotten  that. 
They  know  the  F-111  IB  several  hundred 
mUes  an  hour  faster  on  the  deck  than  the 
P-105  and  no  aircraft  in  the  world  can  stay 
with  it. 

The  anti-F-111  doom-eayers  stUl  predict 
the  Foxbat  will  eat  the  fighter  alive,  but 
TAC  piloU  aren't  getUng  grey  hair  anymore 
than  the  Israeli  Air  Porce  pUots  may  face  the 
MiO-aS  with  the  F-4  Phantom.  According 
to  newspaper  articles  they  too  realize  the 
Poxbat  will  have  to  come  down  to  their 
altitude  to  fight.  When  the  enemy  pUots  do 
they  will  be  playing  in  a  new  baU  game — 
and  on  the  F-4  and  F-lll  pUots'  home 
field. 

But  how  aliout  "look  down-shoot  down" 
oapabUlty?  This  is  a  possible  new  technique 
which  would  aUow  the  Foxbat  to  fire  missiles 
down  from  high  altitude  against  fighters 
below. 
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Hg^in  the  TAC  pilots  aren't  too  upset.  The 
F-UlTthey  say,  has  a  few  new  "black  boxes 
lo  aid  the  two-man  crew.  The  tail  radar  wUl 
notify  them  whenever  the  MlO-23,  or  Miy 
otoer  enemy  Jet  approaches.  With  »ufflclent 
Xnlng  in  the  cockpit,  and  the  black  boxes 
the  TAC  crews  believe  they  can  manage  the 
situation.  Looking  at  1^  from  another  «ige 
the  P-lll  wlU  be  operating  at  night  for  the 
most  part   in   the   worst   weather    (an  un- 
svoldable  fact  in  Europe)   and  at  low  alti- 
tudes. Thoee  three  facts  alone  «««  oof»^': 
abie  protection.  Enemy  ground  based  radar 
WlU  be  unable  to  continuously  track  indi- 
vidual  fighters  for  proper  interception  by 
airborne    unlU.    They    feel    the    ei»«"»y  .»»' 
threat  won't  cause  them  to  worry  on  a  fuu 

"The^'lJuots  of  the  P-lll  can  select  the 
altitude  they  fiy  above  the  ground  by  elmply 
setting  an  Indicator  on  their  terrain  following 
radar  With  that  means  they  can  stay  below 
"enemy  eyes"  during  each  of  the  critical  por- 
tions of  their  missions.  The  P-IU  will  main- 
tain the  desired  altitude  by  scanning  the 
terrain  ahead  and  adjusting  Itself  ^  surface 
elevation  changes  and  obstacles  The  most 
dlfllcult  part.  pUots  say,  la  to  sit  there  at 
SJht  pretending  to  relax,  as  ttie  P-lll  cllmta 
an  uiiseen  hUlslde.  goes  over  the  top  and 
into  negative  "g'a"  on  the  downside.  In  pitch 
Srt  Xationl  the  trust  of  the  pUot  for 
"Annie"  must  be  absolute.  .h.„*. 

So  far  as  has  been  determined  no  accidents 
have  ever  been  attributed  to  terrain  f  (blowing 
in  training  or  combat.  „  . , ,     .,^,.  ^^.^ 

"You  haven't  Uved,"  one  P-lll  pUot  told 
The  JOURNAL,  "until  you  go  into  the  Grand 
canyon  after  midnight  In  a  rainstorm,  and 
oome  out  the  other  side." 

But  suppose,  just  suppose,  the  ?-l"  "^^ 
the  MlG-21  or  even  the  Mia-23  meet?  What 
then?  In  a  stralght-on  even-odds,  no  wwrn- 
ln«  fight,  the  computer  calculations  point  to 
t^e  l£os;  but  the  TAC  pilots  still  feel  they 
have  a  few  rabbits  to  pull  from  their  hatful 
of  tricks.  The  experts  at  Nellis  APB  are  work- 
ing on  some  new  maneuvers  and  tactics  that 
should  improve  the  odds.  So  U  Annie  walks 
the  back  aUeys  alone  some  dark  night  she 
WlU  at  least  know  there  U  more  she  can  do  in 
self  defense  than  run  and  yell  for  help. 


ACCmEMT  BATS 

Much  of  the  continuing  criticism  of  t*e 
P-lll  hinges  on  the  P-lll 'a  accldenU.  No 
matter  what  "Little  Orphan  Annie"  does  ehe 
attracts  more  attention  than  is  deserved.  But 
If  you  seriously  examine  her  performance  rec- 
ord in  compariaon  with  other  fighters  she 
comes  off  better  than  anyone  •xP«sti»- 

Compaied  to  the  P^lOO  at  80.000  fll^ 
hours,  the  F-m  has  had  leee  than  one-third 
as  many  accidents  during  thoee  critical  early 
states  of  development.  The  P-lOB  had  twice 
as  many  accidents  as  the  F-111  at  the  80,000 

hour  point.  _    .,.,       ,„ 

Both  of  these  fighters  were  elfective  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  carried  more  than  their 
share  of  the  combat  load.  Of  course,  Iwth  of 
them  are  single  engine  fighters.  Comparing 
the  P-lll  with  the  popular  P-4.  another 
twin-engine,  two-place  Jet,  Is  more  equitable. 
But  the  P-t  also  had  more  accidents  than 
the  F-111  at  the  same  stage  of  development. 
No  matter  how  you  slice  It,  the  F-111 
comes  out  a  safer  fighter  by  far  against  aU 
the  Century  series  Jets. 

From  this  oat  might  forecast  that.  Uke  the 
F-lOO  the  F-111  will  become  more  and  more 
reliable  as  the  pUots  and  maintenance  ex- 
perts get  to  know  her  better  and  understand 
her  various  quirks  and  Internal  problems. 

STSUCTCBAIi  PBOBLXKS 

But,  say  ths  critics,  how  about  the  struc- 
tural faUur«B  that  have  "plagued"  the  air- 
craft? Of  the  28  F-Uls  that  have  been 
destroyed  In  accidents  only  two  are  known  to 
have  mvoJvsd  a  stn*cturai  faUure.  Tlisrs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

were  losses  In  Southeast  Asia  In  which  the 
alrcmlt  were  not  found,  "mey  wUl  remsJn  a 
mystery.  However,  no  one  In  the  P-lll  busi- 
ness appears  concerned  that  a  structural  faU- 
ure was  involved.  The  odds  are  they  are 
correct.  ..        .     _,  . ,. 

The  first  P-lll  structural  faUure  In  filght 
was  traced  to  a  bad  weld  which  caused  loas  of 
flight  control.  The  second  failure  was  more 
serious  and  Involved  the  left  vflng  pivot  fit- 
ting. As  a  result  the  fieet  of  344  P-lll  aircraft 
In  operation  were  put  Into  cme  of  the  tough- 
est testing  programs  yet  devised.  As  of  26 
June  270  had  been  returned  to  duty  with  a 
clean  bUl  of  health.  Only  10%  of  the  aircraft 
tested  were  found  to  contain  minor  flaws 
which  might  not  have  ever  been  noticed  In 
routine  checks.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  four 
wing  carry-through  boxes  and  twelve  wing 
pivot  fittings  were  rejected. 

The  overaU  effect  wUl  be  to  Increase  the 
structural  Ufe  of  the  F-111  and  minimize 
future  Inspection  reqvUrements,  a  decided 
plus  for  the  fighter. 

The  F-111  U  now  the  most  tested  alrcran 
in  the  Air  Porce  and  the  world.  No  other  sin- 
gle aircraft  has  been  subjected  to  the  wide 
variety  of  rellabUity  tests.  Equipment  and 
methods  were  Invented  to  test  the  aircraft 
and  some  of  theee  did  produce  ground  fail- 
ures as  they  were  supposed  to  do.  Becaxise  of 
theee  tests  lives  have  been  saved  and  the 
planes  that  passed  are  capable  of  withstand- 
ing stresses  far  higher  than  they  are  ever 
expected  to  encounter  in  normal  <q)eratlons 
or  combat.  

STSm  ACCUSACT 

The  P-lll  went  into  combat  in  Southeast 
Asia  when  there  were  a  Umlted  number  of 
targets  available.  All  bombing  was  being 
conducted  south  of  the  aoth  paraUel.  This 
did  not  allow  the  Air  Porce  to  fully  explore 
the  capabUities  of  the  fighter  to  the  extent 
desired.  _         . 

Only  58  SEA  combat  sorties  were  fiown  by 
the  six  plane  force.  There  were  also  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  P-UIb  which  grounded 
them  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  sUy 
In  Thailand.  .    . 

In  fact,  only  two  weeks  of  actual  combat 
experience  was  gained  during  the  time  the 
fighters  were  in  Thailand. 

The  fighter  was  flown  in  single  ship  night 
missions  and  mostiy  (80%)  in  bad  weather 
to  attack  known  enemy  positions.  Plying  at 
high  speeds  and  low  levels  the  pilots  pene- 
trated well  defended  positions,  attacked 
their  targeta  and  departed  without  being 
threatened  by  enemy  action  In  most  cases. 
The  only  defense  the  enemy  seemed  capa- 
ble of  mustering  against  the  P-lll  was  bar- 
rage fire  whenever  they  realized  the  fighter 
was  operating  in  an  area.  The  P-lll  crews 
spotted  AAA/SAM  defense  activity  on  only 
43%  of  their  missions.  No  F-111  was  ever 
hit  by  enemy  fire. 

The  terrain  avoidance  radar  proved  Iteeu 
m  training  In  the  U.S.  and  in  North  Viet- 
nam. SAMS  failed  to  locate  the  P-llls  in 
their  low  level  penetrations  Just  above  the 
tree  tops  at  night  along  the  Annam  mo\m- 
taln  chain  between  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 
Post-strike  reconnaissance  bomb  damage 
assessments  of  their  radar  bombing  attacks 
offered  final  proof  to  the  Air  Porce  that  the 
F-111  oould  hit  a  target  under  comliat  con- 
ditions with  results  comparable  to  daylight 
attacks  by  other  fighter-bombere. 

Operating  in  daylight  in  the  VS.  on  train- 
ing missions  the  F-111  established  a  bomb- 
ing rate  50%  better  than  the  best  previous 
bomb  scores  in  the  Air  Force. 

In  one  test,  called  Combat  BuUaeye,  the 
F-111  was  tested  for  accuracy  in  the  deUvery 
of  aerial  wee^wns  against  ths  F-106  and  F-4. 
She  was  an  easy  winner. 

One  Air  Force  pUot,  no  kwger  flying  the 
F-111  told  The  Journal  that  after  ten  years 
bombing  laactice  In  ths  F-lOO  he  topped  his 
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best  previous  score  on  his  flrst  praotlos  mis- 
sion in  the  P-lU.  He  said  hU  experience  wm 
not  imcommon. 

PUoU  credit  the  P-lll  Itself  aa  being  re- 
sponsible tot  the  better  bomb  scores.  The 
primary  difference,  they  say,  comes  from  the 
stablUty  of  the  F-111  on  bombing  and  straf- 
ing runs  and  the  unusuaUy  smooth  flight 
control  system  which,  with  the  gun  and 
bomb  sight,  makes  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
possible. 

KATO  couumam 
Last  Septemijer  two  P-llls  left  the  UB. 
non-stop  for  Upper  Heyford,  England,  where 
they  became  a  part  of  the  aoth  Tactical 
Pighter  Wing.  They  did  not  employ  air-to- 
air  refueling  on  their  trans-Atlantic  flight. 
The  wing  has  now  converted  from  the  P-100 
to  the  F-111  which  gives  the  fighter  a  NATO 
commitment. 

The  F-111  extends  the  combat  radius  of 
the  wing  to  double  that  of  old  "SUver  Dol- 
lar." The  black  underliellles  of  the  new 
P-llls  are  mute  testimony  to  their  nuclear 
mission  in  Europe.  Along  with  the  aircraft 
came  an  entirely  new  all  weather  capablUty 
for  the  20th.  No  longer  wlU  weather  be  a  de- 
ciding factor  for  planning  purposes.  In  fact, 
weather  now  enhances  the  capability,  reU- 
ablUty  and  success  potential  of  the  vrtng. 

Airmen   malntaming  the  Upper   Heyford 
P-llls   In   the   NATO   operational    mission 
claim  their  Job  is  easier  than  with  the  more 
famlUar  P-lOOs.  While  the  Air  Porce  stipu- 
lated that  the  P-lll  should  not  exceed  more 
than   85   manhours   maintenance   for  each 
hour  fiown,  the  tvrin-englne  fighter  Is  aver- 
aging weU  under  30  man-hours  per  hour,  ac- 
cording to  current  experience. 
NucLXAX  cAPABnxrr 
SAC   also   has   operational   aircraft.   Tb* 
force  of  66  FB-111  aircraft,  armed  with  four 
SRAM   mlssUee   or   nuclear   gravity   t>oml>s, 
will  soon  be  in  place  at  both  Pease  AFB. 
N.H.,   and   Plattsburg   AFB,   N.Y.   With   the 
PB-llls  already  delivered  to  the  Air  Force 
and  crews  completmg  training  at  CarswsU 
AFB,  Texas,  it  is  admitted  by  SAC  that  th« 
meditun  range  SAC  bombers  have  long  held 
a  back-up  operational  mission.  The  instruc- 
tor pilots  have  formed  the  aircrews  for  use  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  FB-llls,  Uke  the  B-6a  force,  will  soon 
be  dispersed  to  sateUlte  bases  once  their 
crews  are  declared  oomlmt  ready. 

SAC  takes  some  pride  In  the.  fact  that  an 
PB-111  was  declared  a  winner  against  the 
B5a  in  the  last  SAC  IxMnb  competition.  An- 
other FB-lll  flew  to  England  on  a  demon- 
stration flight  during  the  RAP  bomber  com- 
petition. The  RAF  did  not  Invite  It  to 
participate. 

Air  Porce  Chief  of  Staff  General  John  D. 
Ryan  told  ths  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Appro- 
Mlatlons  this  spring  that  the  PB-lll  has 
.  better  penetration,  bombing  and  navi- 
gation eapabiUty  than  the  B-Ba  .  .  .  (and) 
adds  a  new  dimension  in  veraatUity  to  ths 
bomber  force."  He  did  not  need  to  add  that 
the  shortcoming  of  the  FB-111  was  its 
limited  range  for  strategic  bombing  and 
bomb  carrying  capablUty.  As  an  interim  SAO 
bomber  it  is  satisfsctory.  The  command  has 
no  Intsntion  to  purchase  more,  including 
tbe  new  stretched  version  being  offered  by 
General  Dynamics,  The  Journal  was  told  by 
General  Bruce  K.  HoUoway.  SAC  Oom- 
mander-ln-Chlef. 

Oiie  Air  Force  offlcer  involved  in  the  F-111 
program  recently  told  The  Journal.  "The 
F-111  is  going  to  look  Uke  a  bargaUi  to  a  few 
ysan."  His  ressons  why  were  aU  operational. 
Based  on  current  skpsrlsnos  with  ths 
F-111  and  other  alnraft  to  SEA  It  rsqulnd 
5  91  maatom  sortiss  or  6.04  "Thud"  sortiss 
u>  attain  ths  targst  dikmags  obtatosd  by  • 

stode  F-111.  J. 

Ttos    highly    automatwl    Ar-7    cams    out 
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^M^«*.  '   ■'     fW  r^jy,iton  »3l  aorom  u  obrtrwrted  <town  out  of  ttt  pina-cittprtM  wUl  have  its  formal  opening  in  Septon- 

j^l^^rMawmMnpMwm.  »-o  mim^  DountaiM  to  the  PmiHo.  ber.  Already  a  widely  pubUclzed  preview 

'"riSr^^fa^  ot  oomOBg  flghtwt  in  »  Totoy.  only  three  of  thoB«  rlTers  mimTt  ^^  been  held  at  the  Center. 

iMB^i^ittewtaUs  mow  tluoi  a  ilngle  for-  r«l»ttT«ly  unblHmlKhfwl.             ^  .^  .^  ...         Therefore,  I  think  It  la  aroroprlate  at 

Sontf  JMi. tt iaoaam •l*»twnlc <xmnt«r  Thm  '^^^°*^^^^„'^^^^^  thta  time  to  review  some  of  the  history 

SmamM»n.voaaAl»mtXmlt»a.t»x>t-  «•  t^?  *^  "»??^^»?i^^°  "SSJ  Sthe  Kennedy  Center.  I  regret  that  time 

^H^^r^SSLrrm'SS  fr2TS::^S^'^i:S'S^^Sa^.  SiJfnotaSimetoprepai^amore 

inUSSEl^'toLdlST^cSSn  S^SSwdbrsSS?  aenaton  P«t«  H.  Bahr  thorough  and  complete  account  of  the 

^JT^^SL^^l%^t^inmA  Ski  Bob«t  l*gonu«lno.  pwe.  thi.  y«r.  triala  and  tribulations  of  the  first  yews 

•iSi^Ti^lMlal  raooort  Si  wlU  m  the  The  Wild  and  floenlc  Blvere  BUI.  aa  it's  qj  qjIb  project,  and  to  pay  proper  tribute 

t^m  ■»»  "-i^     yy^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^y  p^  ^^  genate  commit-  ^^  ^^^gg  ^^xo  worked  so  hard  to  bring  It 

"pwfft*^  the  ooat  and  probUtne  awodated  tee  on  Natural  Beeourcee.  and  U  due  for  a  ^^  concepUon.  Many  people  have  been 

Mtte  F-IU  tt  atm  rtand*  alone  aa  the  hearing  before  the  tough  Senate  Finance  jj^^^jy^^    ^^^j.  ^   number   of   years.  In 

alnran  y^  de»frtoped  for  night  and  committee  •^^y.^S^J.'^n^^MiciMo  nubUo  making  this  Center  possible.  The  de- 

__.nSU*1f  u'^Sr  ,n.  SSS!  reSloS^thfSr^SrSSSt^e^SS-  velopment  of  the  center  has  not  been 

;S3  iSSSSiaSuSe.^  other  Sh^n  JSS  f^  the  paeeage  ofOT  107  through  the  without  its  problems  and  difficulties  but 

^^^^t^S^S^S^AU^Ucv^yi^l^  oSSomia  CoimitSe  of  Two  Million,  1.  op-  i  beUeve  we  now  have  a  focal  point  for 

which  MiSi  that  the  F-111  alone  can  be  tlmlBtlc  about  the  fate  of  the  bill,  but  not  to  cultural  activity  In  the  United  States  of 

rapidly  deployed  almoet  anywhere  In  the  the  point  of  over-confldence.  which  we  can  be  proud.  I  hope  that  it  will 

wwld  without  waiting  for  tanker  aunxirt.  He's  been  huddling  these  days  ^"Lt"*-  fuiflU  its  purpose  of  making  a  broad 

Paelflo  mlaelona  would  require  Uland  stop..  Randolph  Collier,  ''J^^*^^^^' ™!  range  of  outstanding  cultural  attractions 

Tankers  would  allow  non-etop  croeslngs.  places    him    cloee   to    t^*,  ™°"^**^„*fr^  avaUaWe  to  the  general  public. 

TtawrlM   more  bombe  than  any  other  spawn  the  three  rivers.  ColUer  ha*  been  the  avauaoie  wj  me  »/"^""  '^""J'-              ,- 

fl^t^TSTs^^SILer^  other  kno^  flght-  rt^inbllng  block,  so  far.  expressing  concerns         The  opening  of  the  £fnter  comM  13 

Si    for    automauT  Mvlgatlon    accuracy,  about  flood  control,  although  approving  of  years  after  I  Introduced  legislation  In 

weaoons  aocuraoy  maintainability  and  short  the  blU  In  principle.  the  Senate  and   Representative  PRAifK 

or  rough  Held  operatlMia.  As  a  single  ship  "We  have  a  large  majority  of  the  Finance  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  introduced  a 

attack  aircraft  It  can  operate  aa  no  other  can  Committee  votes  leaning  our  way,'  Paul  tola  gQ^punipn  measure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

wlthout  extenalve  air  cover,  tanker  and  elec-  me  this  week,  "poealbly  10  out  <rf  the  13  «ma  j^gntaUves  on  February  24.  1958.  pro- 

tronlc  counter-measures  support  In  adcU-  we  only  need  seven.  But  Sen.  Collier  Is  the                                construction  of  a  National 

Uon  It  has  a  24-hour  attack  capabUlty  In  bad  cme  to  work  on  right  now.  rZrXtA\  Omter  for  the  Performing  Arts 

weather    (dying  It  an  80%  advantage  (nv  "CoUler  has  moved  from  a  position  of  pas-  Capital  Center  lortne  ™°y*P°»J^^ 

^« t^cSn  hi  theEuropean  theatSr.  slve  opposition  to  one  of  support  with  some  A  variety  of  proposals  of  tills  general 

Lmie  Orphan  Annie,  the  Texas  turkey,  la  minor  quaUficatlona."  Paul  enthused.  "We  nature  had  been  under  discussion  for 

no  lady,  She's  a  Tiger.  should  be  able  to  put  together  a  bill  for  the  g^g^  years  prior  tc  the  introduction  of 

Bartt  COMPAUBON  ^'^^^ItSK  107  would  do  Is  pTOteot  the  TWu-  ^^^vp^^orieinally  nroDOsed  in  the  bill 
The  F-lll  continues  to  have  the  lowest  ac-  *»  j  ^  Klamath  rivers  from  the  dam-  ^  „  .ni^  xlSn^^lS^^*.  Nn^lona^ 
cldent  rate  of  any  Century  series  fighter.  ^n^d^Sr  exporters,  and  qualify  the  was  on  the  MaU.  OPPOSlte  the  National 
This  table  compares  the  F-lll  with  other  ?^^  inclusion  In  the  federai  wild  and  Gallery.  However,  because  of  a  biU  in- 
type  fighters  at  the  80,000  hour  op«atlon  ^^^^  ^^^^^  syitem,  which  would  mean  pro-  troduced  by  Senator  Anderson  author- 
mark,  taction  from  the  u'^.  Army  Corps  of  Kngl-  izing  construction  of  an  Air  Museum  on 
Major  neers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  the  same  site.  Senator  Anderson,  Repre- 
fypg                                             Accidents  go  far.  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Feather  ggntative  Thompson,  and  I,  along  with 

F-lOO JJ,  Blver  la  the  only  body  of  water  In  the  state  ^^^^  interested  parties,  agreed  on  an 

F-101 *J  that  IS  i«^ci"«i«^»^  **»«  ^•»**«;™?,  "y^S^  ,2-a  amendment,  in  tiie  nature  of  a  substi- 

F-loa . *■  Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  has  authored  HK  7388,     ~"     ,,.„ J  ,„,  tv«  no^fa*.  f^  ka  inma4^«H 

iZtS               W  wi^  Reo    Pete  McCloekey  and  other  con-  tute.  calling  for  the  Crater  to  be  located 

Km  :::::::::::" 42  2^»tSat^sS>rr^ving    the    three  on  a  site  mUiePoggy  Bottom  area  near 

1R_10« 88  giants  of  northern  California  federal  pro-  the    Potomac.    Senator    Anderson    and 

P-4 89  t^on  under  the  1968  National  WUd  and  Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  joined  me 

F-lll  •   ^^  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  in  sponsoring  the  amendment  and  the 

•  Xxdudaa  two  combat  loaaea.  if  the  bill  paaaee  and  la  signed  by  the  gov-  legislation  was  passed  unanimously  by 

emor.  then  an  inventory  ^the  }^  f^J^  the  Senate  on  June  20.  1968. 

'  win  be  conducted    ^'i"^^*  ?.^«  'f;^°;"  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

Sl'S^eT^nttau"  pSSti7e".^"S!  se^T  toSve  'tiie    following    articles 

CALIFORNIA  WILD  RIVERS  ^l\^^T'bT^^^-'l^c"-^e  aa  printed  in  tiie  Record   at   tills  point: 

STRUOOLE  "wUd".  but  with  limited  road  aooesa.  and  Articles    from    the    Washington    Post. 

"recraaUonal".  which  would  mean  eaay  road  February   28.    1968;    New  York  Times, 

^..^.^  aoceee  and  commercial  development.  March  2,  1958;  by  Richard  Coe,  Wash- 

Tumdav.  Jnly  tt,  1971  ^S^r^  have  destroyed  the  wild  qua!-     1958 ;  Washington  Post.  June  21.  1958. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  ity  of  almost  evwy  body  of  water  in  the  i  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
16,  1971,  Burllngame  Advance-Star  sute.  but  this  u  one  chance  we  have  to  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ooiitalxied  an  article  by  lb.  John  Morrill    redeem  ourseivea.  of  june  11,  1958,  and  excerpts  from  the 

whieh  offered  perceptive  comments  on        if  youTe  in  a  ^'^"^W'^^^^-J^^    Congressional  Record  of  June  20.  1968. 
JS^ruggle  in  CaSornla  to  save  toe    ^S>'^^s1    y«L^"  LS^^  iS    be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
WUd  rivers  from  fufaire  damming.  His    ?^^^^^' ^T^^  vSJ  S^       There  being  no  objection,  tiie  items 
reference  to  ttie  western  tradition  of    unequivocal  support  oi  tma  vi«u  mewu™     ^g„  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
free  flowing  life  style  and  rivers  creates  ^^..^mmm^-—  as  follows: 

a  mood  that  most  Callfoniians,  Includ- 
ing myself,  both  enjoy  and  feel  sUpiiing 
away.  I  ofler  Mr.  Morrill's  article  for  this 
BscoBD  In  order  to  make  known  the  feel- 
ings of  many  worts  enthusiasts  in  my 
home  State  on  this  vital  issue: 

Lwii  mil  Mon  To  Sava  8>an1i  Bnms 

(By  #ahii  Murni) 

Baok  in  the  early  daya  of  OaUfomla,  wlMn 

Taquaros  ropad  grtmiwi.  and  hards  of  aata- 

lopa  rai«ad  Cha  great  Oantral  Vallay,  thU 

stata  ooold  boast  8S  rivars  that  flowed  un- 
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Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  Mr.  President,  the 

Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


[From  the  Waahlngton  Post  and  Tlmea 

Herald,  Feb.  M,  10S8] 

SxMATB  Bnx  Paovmaa  roa  Mau.  Aara  CaHras 

Sen.  J.  Wmiam  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  haa 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  "NaUonal 
Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts"  di- 
rectly acroes  the  Mall  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  

The  measure,  slmUar  to  one  Introduoed 
last  manth  by  Bep.  Frank  lliompaon  Jr.  (O- 
N  J.) .  puta  It  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide  be- 
tween a  cultural  center  and  an  air  museum 


the  Smlthaonlan  InatltuUon  wants  to  put  on 

the  site. 

Both  bills  provide  for  the  cultural  cen- 
ter above,  omitting  a  national  audlUwlum 
which  the  District  Audltorivun  oommlsjion 
wanted  to  Include  In  a  single  large  project. 
The  Commission  became  defunct  last  year 
atter  Oongreaa  failed  to  accept  Its  recom- 
mendation of  an  auditorium  site  In  Foggy 

Bottom.  , 

An  air  museum  measure,  calling  for  tise  or 
the  U*"  site  bounded  by  4th  and  7th  sts., 
Independenoe  ave.  and  Adams  drive  sw.,  was 
introduced  laat  May  by  Sen.  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson (D-N.  Mex.).  .     ^      ^_^_ 
Fulbrlght'a  bill,  like  Anderaon's.  haa  beMi 
referred  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee. _.  ^^ 
Thompson  said  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween  the   United   States    and   the   Soviet 
Union,  calling  for  expansion  of  the  cultural 
exchange  program,  underscores  the  need  for 
adequate  facUltiee  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
"I  am  confident."  he  said,  "that  the  money 
for   the   National   Cultural   Center   can   be 
raised  from  private  sources   and  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  not  have  to  ]>«  Uf  ~ 
to     provide     this     much-needed     fadlity. 
"Foundations    may    provide    much    of    the 
money,"  he  added.  w~^ 
An  air  museum  could  be  located  elsewhere 
—perhaps  In  the  Southwest  redevelopment 
area,  Thompson  declared. 

The  air  museum  may  run  Into  opposition. 
Critics  say.  Its  slxe  would  tend  to  make  It 
overshadow  the  Capitol.  It  Is  opposed  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  which  feels  the  site 
ought  to  be  used  for  cultviral  purposes. 

Support  for  the  Cultural  Center  has  come 
from  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 
from  an  array  of  organizations  interested  In 
recreation,  education,  mtialc  and  other  per- 
forming arts. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2,  18681 
Aar  CawTxa  Daivi  Pxtshxd  in  CAPrrAL;  Fm.- 

BRIOKT  AKD  TH01CP80N  OlTER  BlIXS  ASKINO 

Unttkd  Staws  to  Dohatb  Srra  oh  Mall 

WASHmoTON,  Mareh  1.— A  Senator  and  a 
Representative  joined  this  week  In  a  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  establish  here  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts. 
This  plan  Is  slnUlar  In  purpose  to  that  of 
the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arta  In 
New  York's  already  developing  Lincoln  Square 
project.  It  would  provide  for  presentation  of 
opera  concert  and  ballet  here,  on  a  scale  now 
Impossible  because  of  cramped  quarters. 

Sponsors  of  Identical  bills  are  Senate*  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  and  Repre- 
sentative Frank  S.  Thompson  Jr.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, both  Democrats. 

The  two  declared  that  the  Idea  of  a  cultural 
center,  despite  the  decisive  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives vote  laat  year  against  one  pro- 
posed auditorium  and  cultural  center,  was 
atm  alive.  They  said  that  the  vote  had  been 
primarily  against  the  site,  not  against  cul- 
ture. 

CHOiCK  srrx  bought 

Their  bills  now  caU  tat  the  Federal  Oov- 
enmient  to  donate  a  choice  site  on  The  Mall 
for  the  cultural  center  only,  with  no  plan  for 
a  huge  auditorium. 

The  plan  would  be  for  the  building  to  be 
financed  by  public  contributions.  Roliert 
DowUng  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Theatre  and  Academy,  testi- 
fied laat  year  that  If  Congress  wovOd  donate 
a  suitable  site,  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  building  with  private 
funds. 

RepreeenUtlve  Thompson  aald  that  he 
hoped  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  each  of  which  recently  oontrtb- 
utad  13,800,000  to  New  York  Clty'e  new  cul- 
tural center,  "wUl  do  at  leaat  aa  much  for 
the  National  Capital." 

Mr,  Thompaon  fawra  a  alte  coo^Mtrable  to 
that  of  the  Ifollon  Art  Oallary.  The  flrai  looh 
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Bite  he  found  waa  ear-marked  thla  week  by 
the  Senate  Public  Wca-ka  Committee  lor 
Smlthaonlanl  Air  Miiseum. 

ALTxaNATx  sm  ncxxa 
RBpreaentaUve  Thon«>son  and  Senate  Ful- 
brlght made  a  tour  around  The  MaU  and  de- 
olded  on  an  alternate  site— a  frontage  on  In- 
dependence Avenue,  Just  »^<»L,^^,.^^ 
mSi.  a  temporary  World  War  n  buUdlng, 
used  as  the  Armed  Services  Medical  Museum. 

18  on  the  site.  . 

The  New  Jeraey  Democrat  said  that  he  baa 
been  promised  hearings  for  his  bill  J»"t  » 
soon  as  It  received  the  approval  of  Smith- 
sonian Museum,  under  whose  auspices  the 
new  center  would  be  placed— as  »" '^i*  «^ 
galleries  and  museuma  ah'eady  on  The  Mau. 
The  two  sponaors  of  the  project  have  the 
advantage  of  having  ah«ady  scored  legisla- 
tive victories  m  the  cultural  field. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  U  the  author  d  the  edu- 
cational exchange  act.  With  Senator  Htibert 
H.  Humphrey,  Democjiat  of  MlnneaoU.  Rep- 
reaentaUve  Thompscfa  sponsored  the  law 
pnnnfn)  last  year  that  made  permanent  tms 
country's  art  and  trade  fair  actlvltlea. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  and  Tlmea  Her- 
ald. Mar.  le,  1968] 
Mall  »  Fit  Spot  foa  Hall 


(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 
How  about  that  auditorium? 
New  Jerseys  dogged  Democrat  Congress- 
man Frank  Thompson  has  been  Joined  in  his 
efforts  by  the  lucid  Senator  from  Arkanaaa, 
William  Fulbright,  In  trying  to  latch  onto 
MaU  property  oppoalte  the  National  Otn^y 
of  Art  for  a  National  Cultural  Center  of  the 
Performing  Arts. 
What  could  be  a  more  fitting  spot7 
In  the  way  and  very  much  In  the  way  u 
a  concurrent  attempt  to  latch  onto  the  same 
land   for  an   Air  Museum.   It  do^t  toke 
much  imagination  to  see  that  a  worthwhile 
Air  Museum  woxUd  soon  be  busting  at  the 
seams  in  such  comparatively  restricted  space. 
Rep  Thompeon  points  out  that  Boiling  Air 
Baaa  la  soon  to  be  evacuated  and  that  It 
wo\Ud  make  an  Ideal  setting  for  the  air  ex- 
hlblta    An  auditorium  would  need  space-^ 
and  parking  underneath  It— but  nothing  Uke 
the  space  a  worthy  coUectlon  of  air  age  me- 
mentos would  require. 

To  resolve  this  impasse  hearings  wUl  be 
held  shortiy  before  Sen.  Pat  McNamaras 
subcommittee  on  Public  B""dlnB;-  ^« 
Michigan  Democrat  heading  this  subdivision 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Plans  to  give  good  warning  of  the  heartnga 
ilnce  he's  aware  there  U  "a  definite  conflict 
between  the  auditorium  and  air  Interests  for 

VThat  can  Washlngtonlana  who  want  an 
auditorium  do  to  let  their  Interests  be  known 

about  this?  ^^,        .. 

Looks  Uke  It's  the  old  answer  for  this  vote- 
leaa  oMnmunlty— letters,  wires,  public  dis- 
cussion and  whatevw  pressures  can  be  mus- 

One  outfit  that's  been  supremely  quiet 
about  supporting  an  auditorium  adjacent  to 
the  MeUon  gallery  has  been  the  Board  of 
Trade  Now  is  the  time  for  Its  cultural  de- 
velopment subcommittee  to  start  cracking. 

One  reason  the  Board  of  Trade  may  have 
lost  interest  was  the  faUure  of  last  yw  s 
auditorium  oonmUsslon  to  gain  the  Foggy 
Bottom  site  It  envisioned  for  a  far  more 
ambitious  project  which  would  have  In- 
cluded a  huge  convention  haU. 

Somebody  should  alert  Board  members  to 
the  fact  that  a  worthy  auditorium  could  weU 
attract  visitors  to  the  city  Juat  aa  the  MeUon 
gaUery  has  done.  And  someone  should  alao 
ranlnd  the  members  that  the  proJ«Jtad  an- 
nual oerfcwmlng  arts  featival  could  have  no 
JSSurnt^^ea.  a  aultabl.  bulWmg  U 

Bap.  Tbompaoi'a  new  tolU  (HA  •8*8) 
banaAto  from  hla  expartanoa  laat  year  wtth 
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the  more  ambitious  project  In  Foggy  Bottom. 
When  that  was  defeated  Its  opponents  said 
"We  can  atlU  have  the  cult\iral  center  ana 
quicker,  on  one  of  the  several  avaUable  gov- 
ernment-owned altea." 

Now  he  haa  pm-polnted.  with  eminent 
logic  It  seems  to  me.  the  land  Oongreaa 
picked  out  Ui  1938  for  a  nattonal  art  centw. 
That  project  haa  been  moved  to  the  old 
Patent  Office  buUdlng  (7th  and  F  ate.  nw.) 
but  aviation  mterests  have  been  trying  to 
move  in  on  the  MaU  property. 

Thompson  says  that  his  bUl  would  pro- 
vide a  cultural  center  sImUar  In  purpose  to 
the  $205  mlUlon  Lincoln  Square  Center  of 
the  Performing  Arts  now  under  way  In  New 
York.  Once  the  Government  granto  the  land, 
Robert  DowUng,  president  of  the  Am«ican 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  foresees 
financing  on  non-govemmentel  level. 

The  Ford  and  RockefeUer  foundations  con- 
tributed two  and  a  half  mUUon  each  to 
Gotham's  Uncoln  Square  project  and  there 
are  UidlcaUons  they  also  would  contribute 
to  a  similar  venture  here.  Private  Individual 
and  pubUc  groups  alao  have  promised  con- 
trtbutlona. 

The  vUtlmate  aet-up  would  be  almUar  to 
the  Smlthaonlan  Institution,  regents  of 
whlidi  are  directed  to  soUclt  gifts,  bequeata. 
subscriptions  and  moneys  to  construct,  fur- 
nlah,  equip  and  maintain.  The  procedure  la 
the  same  which  set  up  the  MeUon  and  Freer 
art  galleries  and  Is  now  working  on  the  brtl 
tower  memorial  to  the  late  Sen.  Taft. 

The  need  for  such  an  audltorliun  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  waa  glaringly  re- 
flected laat  week  when  a  "full  stage  produc- 
tion" of  "Back  to  Methuselah  '  was  puahed 
onto  the  hopaleasly  Ul-equlpped  platform  of 
Constitution  Hall.  It  should  never  have  been 
there,  nor  should  operatic  or  baUet  events, 
but  BO  long  as  the  platfwm  Is  the  only  choice, 
the  managers  wUl  be  using  It,  a  system  imder 
which  the  public  and  the  artists  are  the 

loeers.  ^        ^.  ,     _  . 

What  chance  of  success  does  thla  Ful- 
brlght-Thompson  effort  have? 

With  no  D.C.  vote  and  only  a  few  spokes- 
men,  fruition  of  the  auditorium  dream  de- 
pends on  letting  the  members  of  Oongreaa 
know  how  both  Washlngtonlans  and  home 
state  voters  feel  about  the  glaring  cultur^ 
lack  m  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  Capital 
of  the  Western  World. 

Thompson  pointed  out  the  other  day  that 
"The  real  Trojan  Hone  U  the  declining  level 
of  education  with  lU  vulgarization  of  cul- 
tural standards.  If  thla  Is  not  reversed,  and 
Immediately,  we  shall  socm  become  a  big  but 
second-rate  people,  fat,  PhlUstme  and  self- 
indulgent." 

Granting  by  Congreaa  of  the  MaU  land  for 
a  fitting  twin  to  the  wwld-reapected  MeUon 
gallery  could  clearly  be  a  fruitful  achleva- 
ment  Surely  with  the  space  and  equipment 
already  at  BoUUig,  the  Air  Museum  already 
haa  a  potential  home.  For  our  own  and  vlalt- 
ing  foreign  performing  arta  the  Capital  ox 
the  Wastem  World  haa  none. 


(From  the  New  York  TUnaa.  Mar.  04.  l»6«l 
FuLBXioHT  Uaoaa  Natidwal  OPsaA;  SawAToa 
Backb  THXATxa  DC  Cawtal  To  Coumtm 
Sovirr    PaoPAOAitnA    ok   Coltobk 
Construction  of  a  National  Opera  and  Bal- 
let Theatre  In  WaaWngton  was  ufg^nw* 
Saturday  by  Senator  J.  WOUam  Fulbrlght, 
Democrat  of  Arkansaa,  ao  that  "we  wUl  not 
hang  our  heads  In  shame  whenever  pe^w 
teU  us  about  the  Bolahd  Theatre"  In  Moaoow. 
The  Senator  spoke  to  300  opera  producers 
and  managers  from  twenty  states  during  a 
luncheon  at  the  BUtinore  Hotel.  The  event 
was  part  of  the  seoond  day's  program  of  the 
fourth   annual   oonfarenoe   of   the   CentnU 
Opera  Service  and  the  National  CounoU  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opara.  _  ^  .,  _,  «... 

Mr  Fulbright  annoimoad  tn  behalf  a  the 
Opera  CouncU  that  Mareh  2S-99  ^^^^ 
Smed  "National  Opera  Week."  He  appealed 
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for  lupport  of  two  tdlls  now  before  Congress 
intended  to  Incremse  Oovemment  participa- 
tion in  the  arte.  Both  bllla  were  Introduced 
by  him  last  month. 

One  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts 
next  to  the  NaUonal  Oallery  of  Art  In  Wash- 
ington. The  Oovemment  would  have  to  pro- 
vide the  land,  which  Is  Oovemment-owned, 
while  actual  construction  could  be  financed 
from  private  funds. 

The  center  would  symbolize  "the  cultural 
Interests  and  achievements  of  the  people  of 
the  trmted  States."  It  would  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  They  include  the  Vice 
President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  representatives  of  Congress. 

Ills  second  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  become  copyright  owner  of  all  music 
now  In  the  public  domain. 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  acting  through 
a  National  Music  Council,  would  collect  the 
royalties  and  would  spend  them  "to  encour- 
sge  the  creation,  imderstandlng  and  appre- 
ciation of  m\islc."  Some  of  this  money  co\ild 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
Washington  Opera  Center. 

"This  country  should  have  an  appropriate 
building  for  performance  of  opera  and  bal- 
let," Senator  Pulbrlght  told  his  audience. 

HSABHTOS  OM  CULTUSAL  CKMI'SB  TO  DHAW 

PaoiUMXNT  Piotrus 

So  many  society  figures  are  going  to  crowd 
into  Room  412  In  the  Senate  Office  Building 
nnday   morning  they   ought   to   serve   tea. 

That's  when  tbs  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Senator  Pulbrlght's  bUl  for  establishing  a 
oultural  center  on  the  Mall  for  the  perform- 
ing arts.  Everybody  in  Washington  with  a 
deep  Interest  In  acquiring  this  long-sought 
opna  house,  concert  hall,  etc.,  Is  expected 
to  turn  up. 

Senator  McNamara's  P\ibllc  Buildings  Sub- 
committee win  do  the  listening  from  10  to 
12,  and  the  first  people  they  will  hear  will 
ba  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  Representative 
Prank  Thompson  testifying  In  favor  of  the 
bUl,  and  Senator  Anderson  testifying  In 
favor  of  another  bill  for  an  air  museum  on 
the  same  site. 

Besides  such  well-known  Washington 
women  ae  Perle  BCesta,  Mrs.  Merriweather 
Post,  Mrs.  Charles  Carroll  Olover  and  Grace 
Phillips,  who  will  be  on  hand  and  ready  to 
testify,  coming  from  out  of  town  to  speak 
in  behalf  ai  the  Pulbrlght  blU  are  Birs. 
Prank  Coolldge,  a  leading  figure  In  the  De- 
troit Symphony  association,  who  Is  flying 
here  with  Marie  Hurley,  legislative  chairman 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
(700.000  membership);  Robert  Dowling, 
president  of  ANTA;  Edwin  Hxighee,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Music  Council  (1 
million  members),  and  Metropolitan  Opera 
star  John  Brownlee,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Musical  Artists,  who  will  oome 
down  from  New  York,  and  Reginald  Stewart. 
director  of  the  Peabody  Conservaitory  of 
Music,  who  will  oome  from  Baltimc^e. 

Benjamin  Thoron  will  speak  for  the  Na- 
tional Symphony,  Oscar  Cox  will  speak  for 
the  (^ra  Society  of  Washington,  Oerson 
Nordllnger  will  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Washington  Ballet  GuUd  and  Mr.  Prank 
Jellaff,  one  of  Washington's  most  pubUc- 
q>lrtted  citizens,  who  has  been  sick,  says  he 
is  "going  to  testify  If  he  has  to  crawl  In." 
Vt  should  be  a  dramatic  preeentatlon  from 
those  who  have  long  been  disgusted  over  the 
vacuum  In  our  cultural  facilities. 

The  chairman  of  the  Pine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, David  Plnley,  Is  also  expected  to  ap- 
pear. TlM  Pine  Arts  Ootnmlsslon,  by  the  way, 
rsoeatty  added  advlssrs  representing  the 
performing  arts — Howard  MlteheU  for  the 
Natloiial  SympboDy,  Paul  Callaway  for  the 
Opera  Sodsty,  and  Father  Hartke  for  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  39,  1958] 
Happt  CoMpaomsx 
Senator  McNamara's  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee has  handled  the  rival  proposals 
for  development  of  the  Mall  tract  o{^>08lte 
the  National  Oallery  with  restraint  and  wis- 
dom. In  a  city  accustomed  to  unending  con- 
flicts over  municipal  ventures  of  this  sort, 
It  Is  refreshing  to  find  an  apparent  accom- 
modation of  views  on  the  Air  Museum  and 
Performing  Arts  Center.  The  supporters  of 
each  project  bad  sought  the  attractive  Mall 
site.  There  was  the  risk  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee would  shelve  both  ventiuee  rather 
than  ohooee  one.  But,  with  the  cooperation 
of  various  District  officials  and  private  groups, 
the  sponson  of  the  rival  legislation  have  pro- 
duced a  package  proposal  to  allow  both  proj- 
ects to  be  advanced  and  the  Subcommittee 
promises  early  action. 

The  Performing  Arts  Center  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  located  on  a  tract  in  Poggy  Bot- 
tom, already  mostly  Federally  owned.  It  has 
many  of  the  advantages  which  led  the  former 
District  Auditorium  Commission  to  favor  an- 
other site  In  this  same  area  for  the  somewhat 
larger  project  it  was  developing.  There  would 
be  an  attractive  river  view  and  l>etter  accees 
roads,  for  this  kind  of  facility,  than  the  Mall 
site  offers.  The  Air  Musetun  would  be  given 
the  Mall  site.  Although  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  a  larger,  outlying  location  would 
be  preferable  in  some  ways,  this  plan  would 
at  least  keep  together  the  main  buildings  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  which  the 
Air  Museum  would  be  a  part. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Conmils- 
slon  has  made  Important  contributions  to 
effecting  the  settlement,  both  In  its  analysis 
of  the  sites  and  in  offering  to  provide  at  least 
part  of  the  money  that  would  be  needed  to 
round  out  the  Foggy  Bottom  tract.  The  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts  also  has  emerged  from 
Its  cloister  to  play  a  decisive  and  helpful  role. 
Some  of  the  civic  groups  have  rallied  over  the 
years  to  one  cultiiral  center  plan  after  an- 
other almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  No 
doubt  they  would  have  preferred  to  push  fur- 
ther for  the  Mall  site,  but  most  have  wisely 
choeen  to  "go  along"  with  the  alternative 
plan  In  the  Interest  of  getting  something 
started. 

The  proposals  which  have  now  been  de- 
veloped are,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  fruit 
of  many  years  of  exhaustive  studies  on  which 
a  great  deal  of  public  money  has  been  ex- 
pended. They  deserve  more  than  routine 
handling  by  Congress  and  will  require  the 
continued,  energetic  support  of  Washlng- 
tonlans  who  want  to  see  their  city  move 
forward. 

National  CArriAi.  Ckmtxb  or  thb  Pxarosic- 
INO   Akts 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3836)  to  provide  for 
a  National  Capital  Center  of  the  Performing 
Arts  which  win  be  constructed,  with  funds 
raised  by  volvmtary  contributions,  on  part 
of  the  land  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  made 
available  for  the  Smithsonian  Gallery  of 
Art,  having  considered  the  sams,  report  fav- 
orably thereon  with  amendments,  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  bill ,  as  amended,  does  pass. 

The  amendments  are  indicated  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  llnetype  and  Italics,  and  are 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  mactlng  clause 
and  Insert  new  language  as  a  substitute. 

Amend  the  title  to  read : 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National  Cultural 
Center  which  will  be  constructed,  with  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  on  a  site 
made  available  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ruBPosB  or  thx  bill 

The  purposs  of  S.  3835,  ss  amended.  Is  to 

establish  in  the  Smithsonian  Instlt\itlon  a 

Board  of  Trust  ess  of  the  National  Cultural 

Center,  oomposed  of  15  specified  Federal  of- 
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fldals,  members  ex  officio,  and  15  general 
trustees  appointed  by  the  President,  to  cause 
to  be  constructed  for  the  Institution,  with 
funds  raised  by  voluntary  contributioBS,  a 
btilldlng  to  be  designated  as  the  National 
Cultural  Center  on  a  site  In  the  District  of 
Cdiiunbla  bounded  by  Rock  Creek  Parkway, 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  the  proposed  Inner 
Loop  Freeway,  and  the  approaches  to  the  au- 
thorized Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

The  Board  would  maintain  and  adminis- 
ter the  NaUonal  Cultural  Center  and  site 
thereof,  present  programs  of  the  performing 
arts,  lectures  and  other  programs,  and  pro- 
vide facilities  for  other  civic  activities.  There 
would  also  be  established  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Board 
and  make  recommendations  regarding  cul- 
txu^l  activities  to  be  carried  on  In  the  cen- 
ter. The  lands  for  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  related  activities  would  be  acquired 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, with  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
building  approved  by  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts. 

HKABINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Groimds  held  hearings  on  S.  3335  con- 
currenUy  with  those  on  S.  1985,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing preparation  of  plans  for  a  National 
Air  Museum,  since  both  buildings  were  pro- 
posed for  approximately  the  same  site.  In 
general,  the  Federal  agencies  had  opposed 
the  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mall  oppo- 
site the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  site,  the 
lack  of  parking  area,  and  because  It  had 
previously  been  approved  as  a  site  for  the 
National  Air  Museum.  Several  alternate  sites 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  were  pro- 
posed. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed 
the  provisions  of  S.  3336  assigning  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  responsibility  for 
operating  cultural  activities,  believing  that 
encoiiragement  of  the  arts  Is  primarily  a 
matter  for  private  and  local  Initiative. 

The  author  at  B.  3335,  and  a  companion 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives;  na- 
tional and  local  representatives  of  sU 
branohee  of  the  performing  arts,  muslo. 
opera,  drama,  letters,  dance,  and  others; 
civic  and  trade  organizations;  and  Individ- 
uals; testified  as  to  the  urgent  need  In  ths 
District  of  Columbia  for  more  adequate  pub- 
lic facilities  to  present  programs  in  the  per- 
fOTinlng  arts,  provide  for  adequate  Instruc- 
tions  m  such  arts,  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  other  dvlc  activities. 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  among  ail 
witnesses  who  testified  at  the  hearing  of  the 
many  benefits  that  would  accrue,  and  the  in- 
terest and  appreciation  that  would  develc^ 
In  this  country,  for  the  opera,  the  ballet, 
drama,  and  music  In  every  form,  if  an  ade- 
quate cultural  center  for  the  performing  arts 
U  developed  In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

AMENDMXNT 

Beoaiise  of  the  controversy  that  developed 
over  the  proposed  site  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal Center  of  the  Performing  Arte,  and  oppo- 
sition to  certain  provisions  of  S.  3335,  the 
coauthors  of  the  two  bills  pending  before 
Congress,  the  interested  Federal  agencies, 
and  others,  cooperated  In  working  out  an 
amendment  to  S.  3335  in  the  nature  of  sub- 
stitute language,  with  the  proposed  buUding 
to  be  located  on  a  site  In  the  Foggy  Bottom 
area  near  the  Potomac  River.  This  site  and 
the  proposed  language  changes  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
C<dumbla,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  others.  The 
oonunlttee  heartily  endorsee  this  amendment 
to8.SS35. 

DISCUSSION 

Hie  committee  was  presented  testimony 
at  great  length  on  the  dire  need,  long  over- 
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due.  for  a  National  Oultural  Center  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  DC,  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  performance  of  opera, 
ballet  symphonic  and  chamber  music,  drama, 
and  reading  of  poetry.  All  Americans  are  very 
proud  of  their  National  Capital,  yet  the  cul- 
tural facilities  here  are  Inferior  to  all  leading 
European  capitals,  and  numerous  small  Eu- 
ropean cities.  Adequate  faclUtles  are  not 
available  for  presenting  grand  opera  In  full 
performance  with  suitable  stage  and  scenery 
equipment.  Thl*  lick  of  an  adequate  center 
for  tiie  arts  In  Washington  detracts  from 
our  international  prestige.  Visitors  from 
abroad  to  Waahlngton  Inquire  about  our  op- 
era house  and  are  told  we  have  none. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  several  in- 
ternational cultural  exchange  programs  be- 
tween variovis  countries.  The  exhibits  and 
events  at  the  Brussels  Pair  place  an  empha- 
sis (m.  culttire  as  weU  as  on  science  and  trade. 
Our  citizens  are  not  without  talent  or  inter- 
est in  the  arts,  and  these  faculties  should  be 
developed  to  provide  common  ties  which  will 
unite  the  United  States  with  other  nations 
and  assist  In  the  further  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  committee  believes  that  music,  art,  po- 
etry drama,  and  dance,  transcends  language 
bariieis.  and  provides  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  people  of  different  natlon- 
aUtles.  which  will  permit  conveyance  to  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  some  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  committee  commends  the  sponsors  and 
proponents  of  8.  3336  for  working  out  a  sat- 
isfactory amendment  which  has  been  found 
to  be  so  widely  acceptable.  The  site  selected 
Is  In  an  area  of  street  and  highway  develop- 
ment, and  adequate  routes  of  ingress,  egress, 
and  parking  areas  can  be  developed  as  the 
plans  proceed.  The  bill  provides  that  the  site 
be  provided   by   the  United   States,   which 
wovdd  be  the  only  Federal  expense  involved. 
The  National  Planning  Commission  estimates 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  additional  private 
property  in  the  proposed  site  not  In  Federal 
ownership  as  $660,000,  and  propoees  to  utUlze 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Capper-Cram- 
ton  Act  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  approve  this  pro- 
T>oeal.  Funds  for  construction  of  the  Cultural 
Center  buUdlng  would  be  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  which  would  be  admin- 
istered   and    dUbursed    by    the    Board    of 
Trustees.  ^  ^ 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  en- 
actment of  this  leglsUtlon  will  permit  careful 
planning  and  constmctlon  of  a  National  Cul- 
tural Center  worthy  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  America,  and  to  permit  our  cul- 
tural development  to  keep  pace  with  our  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  develoment.  It  believes 
that  vast  pubUc  benefits  will  result  in  awak- 
ening ft"'^  advancing  our  artistic,  creative, 
and  cultural  development,  and  recommends 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  comments  of  the  Federal  agencies  on 
the  bill,  as  amended,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing communications: 

wtm'iith/s  omcB  or  thx  PsxsiniwT, 
BTTXXAU  or  THX  Bdixkt, 
W€LshiTigton,  D.O.,  June  4,  t9S8. 
Hon.  Psank  Thompson,  Jr., 
House  of  Repnaentativei, 
Houte  Offloe  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.O. 

DxAs  MX.  Thompson:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  May  18, 1958,  requesting  views  of  tbs 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  a  tentative  draft 
bill  to  provide  for  the  estaWlshmsnt  and 
mamtsnanoe  of  a  National  Cultural  Center. 
Although  the  Bureau  has  no  recommenda- 
tions on  the  location  of  the  proposed  center, 
we  tend  to  agree  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  that  the  site  described 
in  the  draft  bUl  would  be  generally  suitable 
for  an  activity  of  thU  nature. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  oonnection  with  the  estabUshment  o«  a 
National  CxUtural  Center,  we  mxist,  of  course, 
withhold  final  comment  untU  an  administra- 
tion position  can  be  developed  on  an  Intro- 
duced  bill,  particularly  as  to  the  poUcy  ques- 
tions Involved.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  draft  removes  most  of  the  objections 
as  to  form  of  legislation  advanced  In  review 
of  the  eaxUer  bUl,  HJt.  9648. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BOOBX  W.  JONXS. 

ABsUtant  Director. 


National  Capttal  Planning  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  2«.  1958. 
Hon.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
House  of  Representativee, 
Wathington,  D.O. 

DXAS  Me.  Thompson:  In  resp<»ise  to  your 
request  for  the  comments  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  newest  version  of  your 
bin  providing  for  a  National  Cultural  Center, 
please  let  me  say  that  we  find  it  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  stand  taken  by  the  Com- 
mlssicxi  at  Ito  April  meeting.  At  that  time 
the  Commission  heartily  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  the  Cultural  Center  and  strongly 
urged  the  consideration  of  the  site  on  the 
Potomac  River. 

We  are  deUghted  to  see  that  many  persons 
and  groups  In  the  community  and  Members 
of  Congress  are  concurring  with  our  recom- 
mendation. We  urge  the  passage  of  your  new 
bin  and  pledge  our  continuing  support 
toward  the  buUdlng  of  this  most  important 
project. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hahland  Baktholomxw, 

Chairman. 


National  Capttal  Planning  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  23, 1958. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Senator  Fulbrioht:  In  response 
to  your  request  for  further  information  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  utilizing  the  United 
States  Navy  Potomac  Annex  site  for  the  pro- 
poeed  Cultural  Center,  and  for  a  clariflcatlon 
of  the  Commission's  position  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  site  on  the  Potomac  River, 
please  let  xa  submit  the  foUowlng  Informa- 
tion. ,       . 
0\ir  project  planning  staff  has  reanalyzed 
the  two  sites  and  finds  that  the  Navy  Hos- 
pital site  In  its  present  form  would  not  per- 
mit the  Ingress  and  egress  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  passenger  cars  which  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  proposed  Cultural  Center.  The 
high  wall   along  23d  Street  and  the  steep 
grades  on  E  Street  and  to  the  south  permit 
most  inadeqviate  vehicular  access.  The  pres- 
ent entrance  at  the  intersection  of  28d  and 
E  would,   if  used  for  major  access,  create 
congestion  serious  enough  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  popularity  of  such  a  center.  The  pro- 
posed inner  loop  to  the  west  would  not  per- 
mit access  from  that  direction.  ThU  high- 
speed traffic  faculty  has  iseen  designed  ao- 
oonUng  to  the  most  modem  standards  and 
to  redesign  It  to  provide  access  to  ths  subject 
site  would  reduce  its  efficiency  and  safety 
to  a  disastrous  degree.  Concerning  parklnc. 
ws  find  that  the  State  Department  space 
oould  not  be  relied  on  and  the  proposedPo- 
V»«a/»  Plasa  Hotel  to  the  north  could  proride 
pftrfc<"g  only  for  its  own  use. 

One  solution  wo\Ud  be  to  reduce  the  level 
of  the  hUl  iHpproxlinately  80  feet,  which  would 
provide  easier  access  at  ssvsral  plaosa.  Aslds 
frtan  the  ssilous  qusstion  of  whther  or  not 
such  a  site  at  prominence  shoiUd  be  lowsred. 
the  sheer  cost  at  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  very  great.  Aooordlng  to  the  englnssn  su- 
pervising the  sxoaTatlon  ot  ths  adjacent  BUte 
Department  sits,  ud  tbs  sstUnatss  pn/pneA 
by  our  tscbnlcal  staff.  «he  cost  of  lowsnng 
tbs  elOTHtlai  oC  this  *>•  would  be  •om^wbrt 
in  «»•«  o(  M  mnUoiL  »  to  dlMmttt  to  lMU*f« 
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that  such  a  coat  would  be  Justified  when  the 
result,  trafflcwlse,  would  still  be  tess  than 

satisfactory.  , .       ... 

Tou  wUl  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
Lt  Col.  Thomas  Hunter,  Assistant  KnginMr 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  OolumbU. 
indicated  at  the  meeting  called  by  the  Wns 
Arts  Oommlaslon.  that  It  would  be  'practt- 
oaUy  impossible"  to  bring  traffic  In  and  out 
of  the  site  during  peak  hours.  It  shoiUd  be 
noted  that  our  most  recent  studies  Indlcats 
that  approximately  10  acres  of  land  on  this 
Bite  would  be  suitable  for  actual  buUdUig 
and  parking  purposss. 

Oonoemlng  the  river  site,  a  reanalysls  of 
the  area  reveals  that  nsarly  10  acres  would 
be  available  at  this  location  without  disturb- 
ing the  private  property  east  of  2eth  Street. 
We  have  been  in  constant  communl^lon 
with  the  design  engineers  of  both  the  High- 
way Department  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
loe  and  still  find  that  the  bridge  approaebss 
wUl  not  reduce  the  sl»  of  this  site. 

As  our  CMiunlBslon  indicated  by  tU  action 
at  its  May  meetUig  there  is  a  genuine  desire 
on  its  part  to  be  helpful  In  the  acquiring  of 
the  site  for  the  Cultural  Center.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  sUghtiy  more  than  •!  mllUon  of 
the  funds  already  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 4a  of  the  C^per-Cramton  Act,  we  find 
that  it  would  be  feasible.  If  speclficaUy  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  District  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
utiUze   approximately  8300.000  toward  the 
purchase  of  the  remainder  of  the  river  site. 
According  to  our  estimates,  this  would  be 
nearly  one-half  of  the  remaining  property. 
The  commission  oould  then.  In  i»  regular 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1960.  ask  for 
sufficient  funds  for  the  last  portion  of  the 
site  By  that  time  the  commission  wlU  have 
exhausted   already   appropriated   funds  for 
acquisition  of  park  and  playground  sites  m 
^  District,  and  would  \n  the  normal  course 
of  evenu  be  requesting  further  ^proprta- 
tions.  TO  expend  more  than  $300,000  from 
present  appropriations  would  seriously  en- 
danger park  and  playground  sltee  In  several 
otThe  DUtrtcts  residential  neighborhoods. 
Attached  you  will  find  a  map  Indicating  the 
river  site  and  envlroM. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Commlsslcai  wUl 
continue  to  suppcHt  the  proposed  Cultural 
Center  In  every  way  possible. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Bablans  Babthoujmbw, 

Chairman. 


Thx  Commission  or  Fine  Axts, 

IMTXBIOX  DXPAXTMXNT  BUILDINO, 

Washington,  May  28. 1958. 
Hon.  FxANX  Thompson,  Jr., 
House  of  Representattota, 

Washington,  D.C.  -^„.«^-.  .♦  tlia 

Mt  Dbax  Conobxbbman  Thoi«fboi».  At  »• 
meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Ptae  Arts, 
whlch^as  held  on  May  22,  1958,  the  mem- 
bers considered  the  draft  legislation  con- 
taining the  proposaU  spwisored  by  you  and 
senator  Fulbrt^t  to  appropriate  as  a  site 
for  the  National  Center  of  the  Pertormlng 
Arts  the  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov«rn- 
ment.  along  the  Potomac  P*!*^'^  *«"°'J~ 
by  the  projected  Inner  Loop  Freeway  on  the 
eilst  the  newly  authortaed  Theodore  Rajse- 
velt  Bridge  approaches  on  the  south,  rock 
Cnek  and  Potomac  Parkway  on  the  west, 
uid  Nsw  Hampshire  Avenue  and  F  Street  on 
tiie  north,  ss  approved  by  the  National  Capi- 
tal Plannlnc  Commission  for  this  purpose. 
^S^SJrtSTHSlonal  capital  Planning 
Oommlsslcn  wUl  be  authorized  to  acquire  by 
ouzvbass,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  the 
lLMM*t,w^m^  land  which  may  be  neceesary  to 
So»^^  adsquate  site  for  the  Nations^ 
OmbKOf  the  Performing  Arto  and  rrtated 
fadUttes  in  ths  location  referred  to  above. 
We  would  suggsst  that  not  only  tbs  desl|^ 
Bnd  specUloations  of  Uie  buUdlngs  for  the 
Perfocning  Arts  should  be  approved  by  vaa 


jtn  Miwuuy  eouid  Dot  bmw  mj* 

Thfllr  diMs  And  tb«  food  left  to  much  to 
be  dflslMd  tfcM  one  cotUd  not  help  but  feel  % 
lump  In  bla  throat  and  tews  In  hi*  eyes  to 
think  that  people  could  be  herded  into  such 
a  way  of  life. 

The  more  knowledgeable  SoTlete  that  I 
contacted  seemed  to  empbcMlze  the  gesture 
of  peace,  yet  It  was  quite  obvious  as  to  their 
boeUllty  and  sense  of  disdain  If  not  utter 
contempt  for  the  American. 

The  entli*  ooooept  of  orientation  toward 
the  efts  and  the  de-emphasla  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, waa  quite  obvious. 

Tba  fMt  that  ttey  ted  only  mom  ten  to 
AftaHi  ebuMtea  la 


P-111     CAPABILrnES    PRAISED    BY 
ARMED  FORCES  JOURNAL 


ty  WMrMteuloua. 
ItailMlf  I 

Uufi  ttef 
«f  Mrlewa  «■«••  wHIUa  tte 

I  M  llM*  UMf  MUM  UM.  M«  OBly 

•eulptoi*.  art  or  vkM  tev*  ymi.  b«t  they  are 
aotuaUy  llatlac  thim  aa4  tovnablpa  as  ba- 
itt^^ttg  to  tteslMa. 

I  aaoM  f»  tm  tmt  oo.  I  hope  that  I  shaU 
tev*  •■  oppcrtuatty  to  ■••  you  MnMtlmas  in 
tte  futui*  aad  band  your  aar  avan  further. 

WtaM  wwak  bOfOk  to  tha  autaa  and  ware 
gotnc  throofh  euatoow.   It  waa  Juat  Uka 


I  ran  Into  a  Ouatoma  Inspector,  badge  No. 
lOOn.  Ha  waa  &m.  ba  waa  proCoaakmal.  but 
ha  waa  an  Amartran  aad  I  naad  aot  eay  more. 
It  waa  Buoh  a  blesalng. 

I  oan  only  thank  Ood  for  the  Country  that 
WW  have  and  I  bopa  ttet  you  will  ke^  fight- 
ing for  the  ballets  that  we  have. 

I  hope  that  our  Country  wUl  be  able  to 
maintain  Its  posture  of  Strength  as  It  has  In 
the  past  and  the  preeent,  and  am  hopeful  for 
the  future. 

I  think  we  can  only  apeak  from  a  hand  of 
strength  since  In  my  opinion,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  although  limited,  hem  In  God's 
creation  can  one  communicate  with  these 
people  who  are  so  unlike  ua  in  practically 
every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  upright  and  have  an  uncanny 
mind  for  deception. 

A  nation  without  any  Ood  would  seem  to 
me  one  bell  bent  of  self  destruction  and 
carrying  the  world  along  with  it.  I  hope  that 
In  this  day  and  age  we  will  not  loee  sight  of 
this,  although  certainly  an  overt  effort  Is 
being  made  in  this  direction  In  our  courts. 

I  write  this  diatribe  simply  to  ventilate.  I 
would  not  object  to  your  showing  this  letter 
to  any  of  your  fellow  Congreesmen  and  espe- 
cially to  Senator  Talmadge,  whom  I  respect 
and  revere. 

I  can  only  end  thla  letter  by  saying  that 
the  poorest  American  Is  the  richest  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  In  that  he  has  individual 
freedom. 

T  still  have  great  confidence  in  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Otaigreas,  but  I  still  prefer  the 
walk  lightly  but  carry  a  big  stick  policy. 

The  cxirrent  popularity  of  being  Inter- 
nationally minded  notwithstanding. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  maintain  these 
freedoms  that  have  been  paid  for  and  are 
paid  for  with  blood  and  tiaasure  them. 

I  am  hopotul  that  our  President  and  Con- 
gress, bowerer  oognlaant  of  this  and  mindful 
of  the  i^vUegea  that  we  have  had.  will  not 
fall  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article  that 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speakar.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  ol  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  about  the  F-111  aircraft  In 
Um  Juljr  19  lasue  of  the  Armad  ronm 
Journal. 

WrlU«a  tof  Oaon*  WelM.  the  article 
(Ivee  a  herdheaded  apprateal  of  the 
flchttaf  capaMttttai  of  the  V-lll.  de- 
•erlMBg  It  ae  nhe  beet  aircraft  jret 
de»aioped  for  nlfht  and  tad  weather  at- 
tack mieiloni  dMp  duide  MMmjr  tarrl- 
tonr." 

It  it  ■ratifyinc  Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  the  P-IU.  which  U  produced  In  my 
home  town  of  Fiort  Worth,  receive  praiae 
from  Mich  a  preetlflous  military  publi- 
cation ae  the  Armed  ^rcee  Journal. 

Here  U  the  article,  m  It  appears  in  the 
Journal: 

Thk  F-IU:  Tri  Swuto-WtNa  Mat  Bmnun 

Tou  Ttt 

(By  Oeorge  Weiss) 

If  the  United  Statea  finds  Itself  In  a  sotIous 
shooting  war  next  year  ...  or  a  decade  from 
now  .  .  .  one  of  the  first  aircraft  to  be  com- 
mitted to  battle  will  be  the  "Little  Orphan 
Annie,"  unloved  by  her  relatives  in  Congress, 
eventually  deserted  for  the  international 
banking  buslnees  by  her  Illegitimate  father, 
denied  by  her  Navy  fostw  brothers,  but  who 
finally  found  a  home  with  friends  of  the 
family,  the  Air  Force. 

People  have  now  taken  to  calling  "Annie" 
by  her  given  name,  F-111,  but  some  neigh- 
borhood critics  still  prefer  h^r  pre-natal 
name,  TFX.  Almost  everyone  remembers  her 
nickname  "Controversial."  Perhaps  they 
know  her  best  by  that  name. 

But  the  orphan,  say  the  friends  of  the 
family,  turned  out  to  be  a  lady  despite  all 
the  whispers  behind  her  back  and  charges 
to  her  face  that  she  would  never  amount  to 
anything.  Those  who  know  her  best,  who 
fiy  with  her  and  care  for  her  Uls,  say  they 
love  her.  She  has  won  the  approval  of  those 
who  count  the  most — the  men  who  will  go 
with  her  into  combat  and  trusting  In  her  to 
see  them  home  again. 

She  still  has  problems  and  faults  and  she 
will  have  more.  No  one  ever  denies  It.  And 
since  she  is  famous  there  are  those  who  will 
pounce  on  her,  without  thinking,  slashing 
at  her  old  reputation.  But,  say  the  airmen, 
it  hurts  those  who  honestly  believe  she  Is 
to  be  a  faithful  companion  through  the 
years. 

In  many  ways  she  didn't  have  a  chance. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  a  long  range  fighter- 
bomber  with  primary  emphasis  on  high  speed, 
low  altitude,  nuclear  and  conventional  bomb- 
ing capability.  The  Navy  needed  a  earner 
based  interceptor  to  climb  to  high  altitudes, 
medium  range,  for  fleet  defense.  Somehow 
the  services  were  expected  to  adjust  their 
needs  and  the  resulting  aircraft  would  be 
everything  to  everyone.  It  dldnt  happen. 

The  Navy  tlnaUy  saw  an  opportuntty  to 
pull  out  and  the  Air  Force  stuck  with  the 


the  aircraft  designations  of  day-fighter  and 
fighter-bomber,  combining  them  Into  an  all 
inclusive  term — tactical  fighter.  All  future 
TAC  aircraft  were  expected  to  bomb  and  fight 
air-to-air  with  more  or  less  equal  agility.  But 
the  bomb  load  to  be  hung  on  the  P-lli  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  either  B-6e 
or  B-~57  tactical  bombers.  The  F-111  today  la 
a  tactical  bomber  with  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  fighter. 

From  the  very  outset  K  was  obvious  ths 
F-lU  would  never  become  an  air  miperlnruy 
fighter  in  the  sense  ol  bsing  a  "dog  Oghtsr.'* 
Wslgbt  aUms  preeludod  that  optloD  boli« 
avaUabls.  Hovovsr.  ataooUag  down  alrormn  la 
always  a  tost  dlteta  oCcvt  la  tryU«  to  wta  air 
•upsrtority.  TMUeuas  ■»  eli^to-alr  wtea 
thsy  haw  ae  oibar  mmi.  Wtet  la  i 
aad  what  tte  P-ill  aaa  dsw  M  wla  alt  i 
ortty  u  that  vMal  tols  at  alrtlsid  lat 

Ths  IsraeU  Air  roras  aMel  ressatly 
stratsd  this  teeltsal  seaespt  la  tbe  Ms  Hays 
War.  Ths  9-til  Is  a  tar  supsrtor 
alfdeld  tatardletloa  ttea  aay 
Ui  the  Dafaass  Dspartaaat.  or  ite  wectd  tar 
ttet  BMMtsr.  tte  Air  Fores  BMHeteias. 

Cos  Asm  grade  F-lu  pilot  latarrtswed  by 
Tte  Journal  was  aaksd  bow  this  auetefl 
would  have  added  to  tte  lAF  plan  for  tte 
dsstruotlon  of  tte  VgypUaa  Air  Voros  at  tte 
onsst  of  hosUlltlss.  "Itey  oouM  have  mads 
ttelr  first  strlks  during  the  night  lastaad  of 
waiung  for  first  light,"  te  said.  "Ttey  would 
not  teve  needed  as  many  aircraft  to  knock 
out  ths  ensaiy  fighter  and  bombsr  bases.  Tte 
F-Ul  weapons  system  would  teve  covered 
more  araa  on  each  of  the  snsmy  basis — and 
ths  dsstructlon  would  tevs  besn  greater." 

r-lll    vs.   FOXBAT 

What  will  the  F-lll  do  If  it  meets  the 
Mach  3  "Foxbat"  MlG-237  Well,  according 
to  the  men  who  fly  the  F-lll  they  are  going 
to  be  very  stirprised  If  the  meeting  takes 
place.  It  certainly  wont  be  at  extreme  alti- 
tudes where  the  Foxbat  performs  beet.  If 
the  Foxbat  pilots  want  to  "have  a  go"  at  the 
F-lll  they  will  be  forced  to  come  down  to 
the  deck  and  the  Russian  fighter  isn't  going 
to  last  long  at  that  arena,  the  fighter  pilots 
maintain. 

The  Mach  3.  MlG-21,  a  beautiful  sports 
car  version  of  an  Interceptor,  could  not  han- 
dle the  P-106  at  low  altitudes  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  F-105,  like  the  P-lll,  was 
designed  to  stand  the  brutal  punishment  of 
high  speeds  and  low  altitudes.  The  MlG-21 
pilots  were  forced  to  break  off,  time  after 
time,  while  chasing  the  "Thud"  around  North 
Vietnamese  hills  and  valleys — and  the  P-105s 
were  still  able  to  carry  out  their  missions. 
There  are  a  lot  of  "Thud  divers"  In  the  F-lll 
program  who  havent  forgotten  that. 
They  know  the  F-lll  is  several  hundred 
miles  an  hour  faster  on  the  deck  than  the 
F-105  and  no  aircraft  in  the  world  can  stay 
with  it. 

The  antl -F-lll  doom-sayers  still  predict 
the  Foxbat  will  eat  the  fighter  alive,  but 
TAC  pilots  aren't  getting  grey  hair  anymore 
than  the  Israeli  Air  Force  pilots  may  face  the 
MiO-23  with  the  F-4  Phantom.  According 
to  newspaper  articles  they  too  realize  the 
Foxbat  will  have  to  come  down  to  their 
altitude  to  fight.  When  the  enemy  pilots  do 
they  will  be  playing  In  a  new  ball  game — 
and  on  the  F-t  and  F-lll  pilots'  home 
field. 

But  how  about  "look  down-shoot  down" 
capability?  Thla  Is  a  possible  new  technique 
which  would  allow  the  Foxbat  to  fire  missiles 
down  from  high  altitude  against  fighters 
below. 


the  F-lll  will  te  operating  at  night  for  the 
most  part  in  the  worst  weather  (an  un- 
avoidable fact  in  Europe)  and  at  low  alti- 
tudes. Those  three  facts  alone  offer  consider- 
able protection.  Enemy  ground  based  radar 
will  be  unable  to  continuously  track  Indi- 
vidual fighters  for  proper  interception  by 
airborne  units.  They  feel  the  enemy  air 
threat  won't  cause  them  to  worry  on  a  full 
time  basis. 

The  pilots  of  the  F-lll  can  select  the 
altitude  they  fly  atovs  ths  ground  by  simply 
■elllug  an  Indicui^r  on  tlulr  terrain  fc>!lo-„  :;.(: 
rsdar.  With  that  msana  they  can  stay  telow 
-enemy  eyes"  durli^  sach  of  tte  critical  por- 
itons  ol  thsir  nUsslons.  Ths  F-lll  will  main- 
uin  tte  dsalrsd  alUtude  by  scanning  the 
terrain  ahead  and  adjusting  Itself  to  surtacs 
elevation  ehaagss  an<>  otetaoiss  The  most 
difltoult  part.  pUots  say.  is  to  sit  there  at 
Bight  prstandiag  to  relax,  aa  tte  F-l  1 1  ellmbs 
an  MWiain  hUlsMs.  goss  over  tte  top  and 
lato  na«eUvs  "f  V  oa  tte  downsMs.  In  pitob 
dark  altuattoas  tte  trust  of  tte  pUot  for 
"Annis"  must  te  absoluts. 

8o  far  as  has  bssa  dstsrmlnsd  no  aocldanu 
teve  svar  boon  attributed  to  terrain  foilowlng 
In  tralalBg  or  eccntet. 

Tou  teven't  lived."  ons  F-lll  pUot  told 
Ths  JOCRMAI..  "unttl  you  go  Into  tte  Oraad 
Canyon  aftar  midnight  In  a  rainstorm,  and 
eoms  out  ths  othsr  side." 

But  suppose.  Just  supposs,  the  F-lll  and 
the  IflO-ai  or  svsn  the  MIO-a3  meet?  What 
then?  In  a  stralght-on  even-odds,  no  warn- 
ing fight,  the  computer  calculations  point  to 
the  hnOt:  but  the  TAC  plloU  still  feel  they 
teve  a  few  rabbits  to  pull  from  their  hatful 
oC  trlcka.  The  experts  at  Nellis  AFB  are  work- 
ing on  some  new  maneuvers  and  tactics  that 
should  Improve  the  odds.  So  If  Annie  walks 
the  back  alleys  alone  some  dark  night  she 
will  at  least  know  there  Is  more  she  can  do  in 
self  defense  than  run  and  yell  for  help. 

ACCrnXNT  RATE 

Much  of  the  continuing  criticism  of  the 
F-lll  hinges  on  the  F-l  11 's  accidents.  No 
matter  what  "Little  Orphan  Annie"  does  she 
attracts  more  attention  than  is  deserved.  But 
If  you  seriously  examine  her  performance  rec- 
ord In  comparison  with  other  fighters  she 
comes  off  better  than  anyone  expects. 

Compared  to  the  F-lOO  at  80,000  fUgbt 
hours,  the  F-lll  has  had  lees  th&n  one-third 
as  many  accidents  during  those  critical  early 
states  of  development.  The  F-105  had  twice 
as  many  accidents  as  the  F-l  II  at  the  80,000 
hour  point. 

Both  of  these  fighters  were  effective  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  carried  more  than  their 
share  of  the  combat  load.  Of  coiine,  both  of 
them  are  single  engine  fighters.  Comparing 
the  F-lll  with  the  popular  F-4,  another 
twin-engine,  two-place  Jet,  is  more  equitable. 
But  the  F-4  also  had  more  accidents  than 
the  F-lll  at  the  same  stage  of  development. 

No  matter  bow  you  slice  It,  the  F-lll 
comee  out  a  safer  fighter  by  far  against  all 
the  Century  series  Jets. 

Prom  this  one  might  forecast  that,  Uke  the 
F-IOO,  the  F-lll  will  become  more  and  more 
reliable  as  the  pilots  and  maintenance  ex- 
perts get  to  know  her  better  and  understand 
her  various  quirks  and  Internal  problems. 

STXtTCTTTXAL  PBOBLEICS 

But,  say  the  critics,  how  about  the  struc- 
tural failures  that  teve  "plagued"  the  air- 
craft? Of  the  33  F-l  Us  ttet  have  been 
destroyed  In  accidents  only  two  are  known  to 
teve   Involved   a  structural   failure.   There 


flight  oontrol.  Th»  laoond  failure  was  more 
serious  and  Invcdved  the  left  wing  pivot  fit- 
ting. As  a  result  the  fieet  of  344  F-lll  aircraft 
In  operation  were  put  Into  one  of  the  tough- 
est testing  programs  yet  devised.  As  of  25 
June  270  had  been  rettimed  to  duty  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  Only  10%  of  the  aircraft 
tested  were  found  to  contain  minor  flaws 
which  might  not  teve  ever  been  noticed  in 
routine  checks.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  four 
wing  carry-through  boxes  and  twelve  wing 
pivot  fittings  wsrs  rsjsctsd. 

TVn  f^- rnM  ofTrct  will  be  to  Increase  thr 
structural  Ufa  of  ths  F-lll  and  mlnlmlae 
future  inapsotlon  rsqulrsmsnu.  a  dscidsd 
plus  for  tte  Afhtsr. 

Tte  F-lll  Is  BOW  tte  most  tested  aircraft 
la  tte  Air  Fores  aad  tte  world.  No  othsr  sta- 
lls slretaft  has  bssa  sub)se«sd  to  tte  wMs 
vartsty  of  rsllabUlty  tssts.  B^ulpaMnt  and 
methods  wore  lavatsd  to  tset  tte  atreraft 
aad  soees  of  tteas  did  prodttes  grouad  fail- 
ures as  tbsy  vsre  sappoeod  to  do.  ■sceusi  of 
tlMss  tSBU  lives  teve  bosa  savod  aad  tbs 
plaass  ttet  pesssd  ars  eapabis  of  withstand- 
ing strssssi  far  hlgter  than  tbsy  ars  ever 
ezpsetod  to  encountsr  In  normal  cpsratlons 
or  oMBtet. 

sniKS  AOCtTBACT 

The  F-lll  went  Into  comtet  In  aoutbsast 
Asia  wbsn  thsre  wsre  a  limited  number  of 
targots  avallabls.  All  bombing  was  telng 
conducted  south  of  the  30th  parallel.  This 
did  not  allow  the  Air  Force  to  fully  explore 
the  capabilities  of  tbs  fightsr  to  the  extent 
desired. 

Only  5S  SEA  combat  sorties  were  fiown  by 
the  six  plane  force.  There  were  also  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  F-l  lis  which  grounded 
them  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  stay 
in  Thailand. 

In  fact,  only  two  weeks  of  actual  combat 
experience  was  gained  during  the  time  the 
fighters  were  In  Thailand. 

Th«  fighter  was  flown  in  single  ship  night 
missions  and  mostly  (80%)  in  bad  weather 
to  attack  known  enemy  positions.  Flying  at 
high  speeds  and  low  levels  the  pilots  pene- 
trated well  defended  positions,  attacked 
their  targets  and  departed  without  being 
threatened  by  enemy  action  in  moet  cases. 

The  only  defense  the  enemy  seemed  capa- 
ble of  mustering  against  the  F-lll  was  bar- 
rage fire  whenever  they  realized  the  fighter 
was  operating  in  an  area.  The  F-lll  crews 
spotted  AAA/SAM  defense  activity  on  only 
42%  of  their  missions.  No  F-lll  was  ever 
hit  by  enemy  fire. 

The  terrain  avoidance  radar  proved  itself 
in  training  In  the  U.S.  and  in  North  Viet- 
nam. SAMs  failed  to  locate  the  P-llls  In 
their  low  level  penetrations  Just  above  the 
tree  tops  at  night  along  the  Annam  moun- 
tain chain  tetween  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

Post-strike  reconnaissance  bomb  damage 
assessments  of  their  radar  bombing  attacks 
offered  final  proof  to  the  Air  Force  that  the 
F-ni  could  bit  a  target  under  combat  con- 
ditions with  results  comparable  to  daylight 
attacks   by   other   fighter-bombers. 

Operating  In  daylight  In  the  VS.  on  train- 
ing missions  the  F-lll  established  a  bomb- 
ing rate  60%  tetter  than  the  best  previous 
bomb  scores  In  the  Air  Force. 

In  one  test,  called  Comtet  Bullseye,  the 
F-lll  was  tested  for  accuracy  in  the  delivery 
of  aerUI  weapons  against  the  F-106  and  F-4. 
She  was  an  easy  winner. 

One  Air  Force  pilot,  no  longer  fiying  the 
F-lll,  told  The  Journal  ttet  after  ten  years 
temblng  practice  In  the  F-lOO  he  topped  his 


oontrol  system  which,  with  the  gtin  and 
bomb  sight,  makes  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
possible. 

NATO  COlUcmCKNT 

Last  September  two  F-l  lis  left  the  UjS. 
non-stop  for  Upper  Heyford,  England,  where 
they  became  a  ptut  of  the  20th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing.  They  did  not  employ  alr-to- 
alr  refueling  on  their  trans-AtlanUc  flight. 
The  wing  has  now  converted  from  the  P-100 
to  the  F-lll  which  gives  tte  fighter  a  NATO 
oommttmsnt. 

Tlic  F-iil  cxLcuda  Lhc  combat  ladlus  of 
tte  wing  to  double  tbat  of  old  "auvsr  Dol- 
lar." Tte  black  undsrbolUss  of  tte  aev 
F-llls  ars  rnuu  tosuakoay  to  ttetr  atwlsar 
ausstoa  la  Btirops.  Ataag  wtu  tte  alniaft 
oaBM  ea  oattrsly  aew  eU  wttbm  eepaMUty 
for  tte  Wtta.  No  Ini^r  wlU  wiilbH  te  a  d»- 
eldlac  Ibotor  fOr  pleaali^  yuipiiii.  la 


ability 


tttel  e(  tte 


r-llls  la   tiM  WATO_ 

fMolUar  P-i«li.  WMIe  tte  Air  Fores  aup«> 
latsd  ttet  tte  P-lll  shevM  aot  oaseed  eMts 
than  U  naalMan  metataaeaes  tot  saeb 
hour  flown,  tte  t«la-«actae  afbtar  Is  avar- 
aging  vsll  undsr  M  BMta-boun  psr  boor,  ac- 
cording to  current 


SAO  also  has  operational  aircraft.  TlM 
fores  of  66  FB-111  elroraft.  anasd  with  fotir 
SRAM  mlssUss  or  nudsar  gravity  bootte 
will  soon  te  In  place  at  both  Paass  AFB, 
N.H.,  and  PUttaburg  AFB,  N.T.  With  tte 
FB-lUs  already  deUvsrsd  to  tte  Air  Fores 
and  crews  completing  training  at  CarswoU 
AFB,  Texas,  it  U  admitted  by  SAC  that  tte 
medium  range  SAC  bombers  have  long  held 
a  teck-up  operational  mission.  The  instruc- 
tor pilots  have  formed  the  aircrews  for  use  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  FB-llls,  Uke  the  B-62  force,  wlU  soon 
te  dispersed  to  satellite  bases  once  their 
crews  are  declared  comtet  ready. 

SAC  takes  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  an 
FB-111  was  declared  a  winner  against  the 
B52  In  the  last  SAC  bomb  competition.  An- 
other FB-111  fiew  to  EIngland  on  a  demon- 
stration filgbt  during  the  RAF  bomber  com- 
petition. The  RAF  did  not  Invite  It  to 
participate. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  John  D. 
Ryan  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations this  spring  that  the  FB-111  has 
".  .  .  better  penetration,  bombing  and  navi- 
gation capability  than  the  B-62  .  .  .  (and) 
adds  a  new  dimension  in  versatility  to  the 
bomber  force."  He  did  not  need  to  add  tbat 
the  shortcoming  of  tte  FB-111  was  Its 
limited  range  for  strategic  bombing  and 
bomb  carrying  capability.  As  an  interim  SAC 
bomter  it  Is  satisfactory.  The  command  has 
no  intention  to  purchase  more,  including 
the  new  stretched  version  being  offered  by 
Oeneral  Dynamics,  The  Journal  was  told  by 
General  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  SAC  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

One  Air  Force  oflBcer  involved  In  the  F-lll 
program  recently  told  The  Journal,  "The 
F-lll  Is  going  to  \o6k  like  a  bargain  in  a  few 
years."  His  reasons  why  were  all  operational. 

Based  on  current  experience  with  ths 
F-lll  and  other  aircraft  In  8EA  It  required 
5.91  Phantom  sortlss  or  5.04  "Thtid"  sorties 
to  attain  the  target  damage  obtained  by  a 
single  F-lll. 

Tte    highly    automated    A-7    came    out 
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MgaXtr  b«ttar  bi  wnrnparlinn,  9JSn  aortiea  m 
flcmpand  to  tb*  P-111. 

m*  ood  CMtor  ot  opantlng  flgbten  In  a 
lr^*«nt  TCto  attftUs  man  tlum  «  abigle  for- 
niftttaa  of  Jott.  It  inolodM  olooteonlc  ooonter 
iiiMWiil  Mlrenft,  graand  baaed  iMton,  tank- 
■a,  air  eap,  flak  aappraartmi  aorttes  and 
"WUd  Waaaal'*  antt-CtAM  mlialona.  AU  must 
ba  ooordlaatad  and  tlm«d  by  a  baU  docen 
baaaa  and  nnlti.  The  F-lll  oparatad  In  SKA 
wMbovt  aacb  aailal  aupport  and  will  In  tbe 
fulura. 

Daq^lta  the  ooat  and  problema  aaaociated 
wtth  ttM  V-111  tt  atUi  ataodB  alone  as  tbe 
boat  atrcnft  yat  devtfoped  for  nlgbt  and 
bad  waatbar  attack  mlwrtonii  deep  Inalde 
anomy  territory.  It  la  unique  In  Ita  tinre- 
foeled  range  capabilities.  No  other  fighter  in 
tbe  world  can  croea  tbe  Atlantic  unrefueled 
which  means  that  the  P-IU  alone  can  be 
rapidly  deployed  almost  anywhere  In  the 
world  without  waiting  for  tanker  support. 
Pacific  missions  would  require  Island  stops. 
Tankers  would  allow  non-stop  crossings. 

It  carries  more  bombs  than  any  other 
fighter  and  surpasaea  all  other  known  filt- 
ers for  automatic  navigation  accuracy, 
weapons  accuracy,  maintainability  and  short 
or  rough  field  operations.  As  a  single  ship 
attack  aircraft  It  can  operate  as  no  other  can 
without  extensive  air  cover,  tanker  and  elec- 
tronic counter-measures  support.  In  addi- 
tion it  has  a  24-hour  attack  capability  In  bad 
weather,  giving  it  an  80%  advantage  over 
other  aircraft  in  the  Bxirope&n  theater. 

Little  Orphan  Annie,  the  Texas  txirkey,  is 
no  lady.  She's  a  Tiger. 

Safbtt  Compabuom 
The  F-111  continues  to  have  the  lowest  ac- 
cident  rate  of  any  Century  series  fighter. 
This  table  compares  tbe  P-111  with  other 
type  fighters  at  the  80,000  hour  operation 
mark. 
Major 
Type  Accidents 

r-100 77 

F-101 42 

F-lOa 48 

P-104 69 

P-106 42 

F-106 S3 

P-lll"'"~~I..!-"""~"„~™"  21 

*  Excludes  two  combat  losses. 


CALIFORNIA  WILD  RIVERS 
STRUOOLE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAuroamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
16.  1971.  Burlingame  Advance-Star 
etmtained  an  article  by  Mr.  John  MorrlU 
which  offered  pereeptiTe  comments  on 
the  struggle  in  Califranla  to  save  the 
wild  rivers  from  future  damming.  His 
reference  to  the  western  tradition  of 
free  flowing  life  style  and  rivers  creates 
a  mood  that  most  Callfomlans,  includ- 
ing myself,  both  enjoy  and  feel  slipping 
away.  I  offer  Mr.  Morrill's  article  fen-  this 
RxcoBo  in  order  to  make  known  the  feel- 
ings of  many  sports  enthusiasts  in  my 
home  State  on  this  vital  issue: 
iJOTimw*  Move  To  Savi  Star'b  Rnma 
(By  Jobn  MomU) 
Back  In  tbe  early  daya  of  OallfDmla.  when 
vaqiuroa  roped  grlziUes,  and  herds  of  ante- 
lope ranged  tbe  great  Central  Valley,  this 
■tata  oould  boast  88  rlveta  that  flowed  un- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

obstructed  down  out  of  Its  plna-earpatad 
mountain*  to  the  Pacific. 

Today,  only  three  of  tboae  rtvers  aurrlTe 
ralatlyely  unblemished. 

The  mighty  lOamatta,  Bel  and  Trinity  riv- 
en, the  finest  staalbead  and  salmon  rivers 
In  California,  oould  wall  be  preserved  m  tbelr 
preaent  frea-flowing  aUta  If  Senate  Bill  107, 
sponaorad  by  State  Senators  Peter  H.  Behr 
and  Robert  Lagomaralno,  paisiw  this  year. 

The  Wild  and  Boenlc  Rivers  Bill,  as  it's 
called,  won  its  way  past  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources,  and  la  due  for  a 
hearing  before  the  tough  Senate  Plnance 
Committee  early  next  month 

Joe  Paul,  the  affable  San  Francisco  public 
relations  man  who  has  q>earheaded  the  cam- 
paign for  the  passage  of  SB  107  through  the 
California  Committee  of  Two  Million,  is  op- 
timistic about  the  fate  of  the  bill,  but  not  to 
the  point  of  over-confidence. 

He's  been  huddling  these  days  with  Sen. 
Randolph  Collier,  whoee  home  base  of  Yreka 
places  him  close  to  the  mountains  that 
spawn  tbe  three  rivers.  OoUier  has  been  the 
stumbling  block,  so  far,  expressing  concerns 
about  fiood  control,  although  approving  of 
the  bill  in  principle. 

"We  have  a  large  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee  votes  leaning  our  way,"  Paul  told 
me  this  week,  "possibly  10  out  of  the  13,  and 
we  only  need  seven.  But  Sen.  Collier  Is  tbe 
one  to  work  on  right  now." 

"Collier  has  moved  from  a  position  of  pas- 
sive opposition  to  one  of  support  with  some 
minor  quallfloatlons,"  Paul  enthused.  "We 
should  be  able  to  put  together  a  bill  for  the 
governor." 

What  SK  107  would  do  Is  protect  tbe  Trin- 
ity, Eel,  and  Klamath  rivers  from  tbe  dam- 
mers  and  water  exporters,  and  qualify  the 
rivers  tar  inclusion  in  the  federal  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  which  would  mean  pro- 
tection from  the  n.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

So  far,  tbe  Middle  Pork  of  the  Feather 
River  Is  the  only  body  of  water  in  the  state 
that  Is  iniduded  In  tbe  federal  system. 

Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  has  authored  HR  7238, 
with  Rep.  Pete  McCloekey  and  other  con- 
servationist legislators  giving  the  three 
gl&nts  of  northern  California  federal  pro- 
tection under  the  1966  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

If  the  bill  passes  and  la  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, then  an  Inventory  of  the  three  rivers 
will  be  conducted,  classifying  the  various 
stretches  of  each  river  as  "wild" — meaning 
free  of  barriers,  essentially  primitive  and  ac- 
cessible only  by  trail;  "scenic" — same  as 
"wild",  but  with  limited  road  access,  and 
"recreational",  which  would  mean  easy  road 
access  and  commercial  development. 

The  bill  also  would  send  the  controversial 
Doe  Rioe  Dam  to  its  final  resting  place  In 
some  planner's  wastebasket. 

There's  no  alternative  to  saving  these 
three  rivers. 

Call^omlans  have  destroyed  tbe  wild  qual- 
ity of  almost  every  body  of  water  m  the 
state,  but  this  is  one  chance  we  have  to 
redeem  ourselvee. 

If  you're  In  a  letter-writing  mood,  drop  a 
courteotis  note  to  Sen.  Collier  at  bis  oOoe  at 
206  Fourth  St..  Yreka.  98097.  and  urge  his 
uneqiUvocal  support  of  this  vital  measure. 


July  28 y  1971 


THE  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERPORMINO  ARTS 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OV   ABXANSAfl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  2S.  1971 

Mr.  FXTLBRIOHT.  Bdr.  President,  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


will  have  its  formal  opening  in  Septem- 
ber. Already  a  widely  publicized  preview 
has  beoi  held  at  the  Center. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  review  some  of  the  history 
of  the  Kmnedy  Center.  I  regret  that  time 
does  not  allow  me  to  prei>are  a  more 
thorough  and  complete  account  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  first  years 
of  this  project,  and  to  pay  prcq^er  tribute 
to  those  who  worked  so  hard  to  bring  it 
to  conception.  Many  people  have  been 
involved,  over  a  number  of  years,  in 
making  this  Center  possible.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Center  has  not  been 
without  its  problems  and  difficulties,  but 
I  believe  we  now  have  a  focal  point  for 
cultural  activity  In  the  United  States  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  I  hope  that  it  will 
fulfill  its  purpose  of  maUng  a  broad 
range  of  outstanding  cultural  attractions 
available  to  the  general  public. 

The  opening  of  the  Center  comes  13 
years  after  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  Senate  and  Representative  Frahk 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  introduced  a 
companion  measure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  February  24,  1958,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  a  National 
Capital  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
A  variety  of  proposals  of  this  general 
nature  had  been  under  discussion  for 
some  years  prior  tc  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation. 

The  site  originally  proposed  in  the  bQl 
was  on  the  Mall,  opposite  the  National 
Gallery.  However,  because  of  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Andkrson  author- 
izing construction  of  an  Air  Museum  on 
the  same  site.  Senator  Aitderson,  Repre- 
sentative Thompson,  and  I,  along  with 
other  interested  parties,  agreed  on  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, calling  for  the  Center  to  be  located 
on  a  site  in  the  Foggy  Bottom  area  near 
the  Potomac.  Senator  Anderson  and 
Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  Joined  me 
in  sponsoring  the  amendment  and  the 
legislation  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  on  June  20,  1958. 

lir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  articles 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Articles  from  the  Washington  Post, 
February  26.  1958;  New  York  Times, 
March  2.  1958;  by  Richard  Coe,  Wash- 
ington Post,  March  16,  1958;  New  York 
Times,  March  24,  1958:  by  Betty  Beale. 
the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  April  14. 
1958;  Washington  Post  editorial.  May  29. 
1958;  Washington  Post,  June  21, 1958. 

I  also  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  June  11.  1958,  and  excerpts  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  20,  1958, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald,  Feb.  26,  1968] 

Skhatb  Bill  Pbovuks  roa  Mall  Aits  Gzima 

Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlgbt  (D-Ark.)  has 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  "National 
Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts"  di- 
rectly acroas  tbe  Mall  from  the  National 
Oallery  of  Art. 

The  measure,  similar  to  one  introduced 
last  month  by  Rep.  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  (D- 
N J.) ,  puts  it  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide  be- 
tween a  cultural  center  and  an  air  museum 
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the  Smithsonian  Institution  wants  to  put  on 
tbe  site. 

Both  bills  provide  foe  the  cultural  cen- 
ter above,  omitting  a  national  audltorliun 
which  the  District  Auditorium  Commission 
wanted  to  Include  In  a  single  large  project. 
Tbe  CommlBslon  became  defunct  last  year 
aXter  Congress  failed  to  accept  its  recom- 
mendation of  an  auditorium  site  m  Foggy 
Bottom. 

An  air  museum  measure,  calling  for  use  of 
the  MaU  site  bounded  by  4tb  and  7th  sts., 
Indepexulence  ave.  and  Adams  drive  sw.,  was 
mtroduced  last  May  by  Sen.  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson (D-N.  Mex.). 

Pulbrlght's  bUl,  like  Anderson's,  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Public  Worta  Sub- 
committee. 

Thompson  said  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  calling  for  expansion  of  the  cultural 
exchange  program,  underscores  the  need  for 
adequate  faculties  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

"I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "that  the  money 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  can  be 
raised  from  private  sources  and  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  not  have  to  be  taxed 
to  provide  this  much-needed  facility." 
"Foundations  may  provide  much  of  the 
money,"  he  added. 

An  air  museum  could  be  located  elsewhere 
—perhaps  in  the  Southwest  redevelopment 
area,  Thompson  declared. 

The  air  museimi  may  run  Into  opposltl(»i. 
Critics  say,  its  size  would  tend  to  make  it 
overshadow  the  Capitol.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  which  feels  the  site 
ought  to  be  used  for  cultural  purposes. 

Support  for  the  Cultural  Center  has  come 
from  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 
from  an  array  of  organlEatlons  interested  In 
recreation,  education,  music  and  other  per- 
forming arts. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2,  1958] 
A«T  CxNTxa  Daivx  Pushed  in  Capital;  Fol- 

BRICHT  AKD  THOMPSON  OFTXR  BILLS  ASKINO 

Unitkd  States  to  Donate  Site  on  Mall 

Washimoton,  March  1. — A  Senator  and  a 
Representative  Joined  this  week  In  a  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  establish  here  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts. 

This  plan  Is  similar  In  purpose  to  that  of 
the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In 
New  York's  already  developing  Lincoln  Square 
project.  It  would  provide  for  presentation  of 
opera,  concert  and  ballet  here,  on  a  scale  now 
impossible  because  of  cramped  quarters. 

Sponsors  of  identical  bills  are  Senator  J. 
WUllam  Fulbrlgbt  of  Arkansas,  and  Repre- 
sentative Prank  S.  Thompson  Jr.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, both  Democrats. 

The  two  declared  that  the  Idea  of  a  cultural 
center,  despite  the  decisive  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives vote  last  year  against  one  pro- 
posed auditorium  and  cultural  center,  was 
still  alive.  They  said  that  the  vote  had  been 
primarily  against  the  site,  not  against  cul- 
ture. 

CHOICE  site  sought 

Their  bills  now  call  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  donate  a  choice  site  on  Tbe  Mall 
for  the  cultural  center  only,  with  no  plan  for 
a  huge  auditorium. 

The  plan  would  be  for  the  building  to  be 
financed  by  public  contributions.  Robert 
Dowllng  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Theatre  and  Academy,  testi- 
fied last  year  that  if  Congress  would  donate 
a  suitable  site,  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  buUdlng  with  private 
fimds. 

Representative  Thompson  said  that  he 
hoped  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  each  of  which  recently  contrib- 
uted $3,500,000  to  New  York  City's  new  cul- 
tural center.  "wUl  do  at  least  as  much  for 
the  National  Capital." 

~Mr.  Thompson  favors  a  site  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Mellon  Art  OaUery.  The  first  such 
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site  he  found  was  ear-marked  this  week  by 
the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  for 
Smithsonian's  Air  Museum. 

ALTXBMATE   SIR   PICKED 

Representative  Thompson  and  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  made  a  tour  around  The  Mall  and  de- 
cided on  an  alternate  site — a  frontage  on  In- 
dependence Avenue,  just  across  from  The 
Mall.  A  temporary  World  War  n  building, 
used  as  the  Armed  Services  Medical  Museum, 
is  on  the  site. 

The  New  Jersey  Democrat  said  that  he  had 
been  promised  bearings  for  his  bill  Just  as 
soon  as  it  received  the  i^iproval  of  Smith- 
sonian Museum,  under  whose  auspices  the 
new  center  would  be  placed — as  are  the  art 
galleries  and  museums  already  on  The  Mall. 

The  two  ^x>nsor8  of  tbe  project  have  the 
advantage  of  having  already  scored  legisla- 
tive victories  in  the  cultural  field. 

Senator  Fulbrlgbt  Is  the  author  of  the  edu- 
cational exchange  act.  With  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  Rep- 
resentative Thompson  qwnsored  the  law 
passed  last  year  that  made  permanent  this 
country's  art  and  trade  fair  activities. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  and  Times  Her- 
ald, Mar.  16,  1958] 
BlALL  IS  Fit  Spot  ior  Hall 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

How  about  that  audltorlimi? 

New  Jersey's  dogged  Democrat  Congress- 
man Frank  Thompeon  has  been  Joined  in  bis 
efforts  by  the  lucid  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
William  Fulbrlgbt,  In  trying  to  latch  onto 
Mall  property  opposite  the  National  Oallery 
of  Art  for  a  National  Cultural  Center  of  the 
Performing  Arts. 

What  could  be  a  more  fitting  spot? 

In  tbe  way  and  very  much  In  the  way  Is 
a  concurrent  attempt  to  latch  onto  the  same 
land  for  an  Air  Museum.  It  doesn't  take 
much  imagination  to  see  that  a  worthwhile 
Air  Museum  would  soon  be  busting  at  the 
seams  In  such  comparatively  restricted  space. 
Rep.  Thompson  points  out  that  Boiling  Air 
Base  is  soon  to  be  evacuated  and  that  it 
would  make  an  ideal  setting  for  the  air  ex- 
hibits. An  auditorium  would  need  space — 
and  parking  underneath  it — ^but  nothing  like 
tbe  space  a  worthy  collection  of  air  age  me- 
mentos would  require. 

To  resolve  this  impasse  hearings  will  be 
held  shortly  before  Sen.  Pat  McNamara's 
subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings.  The 
Michigan  Democrat  heading  this  subdivision 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
plana  to  give  good  warning  of  the  hearings 
since  he's  aware  there  Is  "a  definite  conflict 
between  the  auditorium  and  air  interests  for 
the  site." 

What  can  WasMngtonians  who  want  an 
auditorium  do  to  let  their  Interests  be  known 
about  this? 

Looks  like  it's  the  old  answer  ioi  this  vote- 
less community — letters,  wires,  public  dis- 
cussion and  whatever  pressures  can  be  mus- 
tered. 

One  outfit  that's  been  supremely  quiet 
about  supporting  an  audltorliun  adjacent  to 
the  Mellon  gallery  has  been  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Now  is  the  time  for  its  cultural  de- 
veloiHnent  subcommittee  to  start  cracking. 

One  reason  tbe  Board  of  Trade  may  have 
lost  Interest  was  the  faUure  of  last  year's 
audltoriimi  commission  to  gain  the  Foggy 
Bottom  site  it  envisioned  for  a  far  more 
ambitious  project  which  would  have  in- 
cluded a  huge  convention  haU. 

Somebody  should  alert  Board  members  to 
the  fact  that  a  worthy  auditorium  could  well 
attract  vtsltors  to  the  city  Just  as  the  MeUon 
e^lery  has  done.  And  someone  should  also 
remind  the  members  that  the  projected  an- 
nual performing  arts  festival  could  have  no 
fut\ire  at  aU  unices  a  suitable  building  Is 
created. 

Rep.  Thompson's  new  bUl  (HJEt.  9848) 
benefits  from  his  experience  last  year  with 
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the  more  ambitious  project  in  Foggy  Bottom. 
When  that  was  defeated  Its  opponents  said 
"We  can  stiU  have  tbe  ctiltural  center  and 
quicker,  on  one  of  tbe  several  available  gov- 
ernment-owned Bites." 

Now  be  has  pln-polnted,  with  eminent 
logic  it  seems  to  me,  the  land  Congress 
picked  out  in  1938  for  a  national  art  center. 
That  project  has  been  moved  to  tbe  old 
Patent  Ofllce  building  (7th  and  F  sts.  nw.) 
but  aviation  Interests  have  been  trying  to 
move  in  on  the  Mall  property. 

Thompson  says  that  bis  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  cultural  center  similar  in  purpose  to 
the  •205  mUllon  Lincoln  Square  Center  of 
the  Performing  Arts  now  under  way  In  New 
York.  Once  the  Oovemment  grants  the  land, 
Robert  Dowllng,  president  of  the  American 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  foresees 
financing  on  non-govemmental  level. 

The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations  con- 
tributed two  and  a  half  million  each  to 
Gotham's  Lincoln  Square  project  and  there 
are  Indications  they  also  would  contribute 
to  a  Blmilar  venture  here.  Private  individuals 
and  public  groups  also  have  promised  con- 
tributions. 

The  ultimate  set-up  would  be  similar  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  regents  of 
which  are  directed  to  solicit  gifts,  bequests, 
subscriptions  and  moneys  to  construct,  fur- 
nish, equip  and  maintain.  The  procedure  is 
the  same  which  set  up  the  Mellon  and  Freer 
art  galleries  and  is  now  working  on  the  beU 
tower  memorial  to  the  late  Sen.  Taft. 

The  need  for  such  an  auditorium  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  was  glaringly  re- 
fiected  last  week  when  a  "fiUl  stage  produc- 
tion" of  "Back  to  Methuselah"  was  pushed 
onto  the  hopelessly  ill-equipped  platform  of 
Constitution  Hall.  It  should  never  have  been 
there,  nor  should  operatic  or  ballet  events, 
but  80  long  as  the  platform  is  tbe  only  choice, 
the  managers  will  be  using  it,  a  system  under 
which  the  public  and  the  artists  are  the 
losers. 

What  chance  of  success  does  this  Ful- 
brlgbt-Thompson  effort  have? 

With  no  D.C.  vote  and  only  a  few  spokes- 
men, fruition  of  the  auditorium  dream  de- 
pends on  letting  the  members  of  Congress 
know  how  both  Washingtonians  and  home 
state  voters  feel  about  the  glaring  cultural 
lack  in  what  Is  supposed  to  be  the  Capital 
of  the  Weetem  World. 

Thompson  pointed  out  the  other  day  that 
"The  real  Trojan  Horse  is  the  declining  level 
of  education  with  its  vulgarization  of  cul- 
tural standards.  If  this  is  not  reversed,  and 
immediately,  we  shall  soon  become  a  big  but 
second-rate  people,  fat,  Philistine  and  self- 
indulgent." 

Granting  by  Congress  of  tbe  Mall  land  for 
a  fitting  twin  to  the  world-respected  Mellon 
gallery  could  clearly  be  a  fruitful  achieve- 
ment. Surely  with  the  space  and  equipment 
already  at  BoUtng,  tbe  Air  Museum  already 
has  a  potential  home.  For  our  own  and  visit- 
ing foreign  performing  arts  tbe  Capital  of 
the  Western  World  has  none. 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24.  19S8] 
Fulbxicrt  Uaoas  National  Opkra;  Senator 
Backs  Thbatke  in   Capital  To  Coumtkb 
SovixT   Propaoanoa   on   Culture 
Construction  of  a  National  Opera  and  Bal- 
let Theatre  In  Washington  was  urged  here 
Saturday  by  Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlgbt, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  so  that  "we  wUl  not 
hang  our  heads  in  shame  whenever  people 
teU  us  about  the  Bolaboi  Theatre"  in  Moscow. 
Tbe  Senator  spoke  to  200  opera  producers 
and  managers  from  twenty  states  during  a 
luncheon  at  the  Blltmore  Hotel.  The  event 
was  part  of  the  second  day's  program  of  the 
fourth    annual    oonferenoe    of   the    Central 
Opera  Service  and  the  National  CouncU  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Mr.  Pulbrtght  announced  in  behalf  of  the 
Opera  CouncU  that  March  23-29  would  be 
named  "National  Optr^  Week."  He  appealed 
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for  cupport  of  two  bUls  now  before  Cangnaa 
Intended  to  Increase  OoTenunent  participa- 
tion In  the  arts.  Botli  bills  were  Introduced 
by  him  last  month. 

One  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts 
next  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  In  Wash- 
ington. The  OoTemment  would  have  to  pro- 
vide the  land,  which  Is  Oovemment-owned, 
while  actual  construction  could  be  financed 
from  private  funds. 

The  center  would  symbolise  "the  cultural 
Interests  and  achievements  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States."  It  wotild  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  RegenU  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  They  Include  the  Vice 
President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  representatives  of  Congress. 

The  second  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  become  copyright  owner  of  all  music 
now  In  the  public  domain. 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  acting  through 
a  National  Music  Council,  would  collect  the 
royalties  and  would  spend  them  "to  encour- 
age the  creation,  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  mustc."  Some  of  this  money  could 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed* 
Washington  Opera  Center. 

"This  country  should  have  an  appropriate 
building  for  performance  of  opera  and  bal- 
let," Senator  Fulbrlght  told  his  audience. 

HKAanros  on  Cm-TuaAi,  Curm  To  Diuw 

PaOMIMKNT  PiGxraBg 

So  many  society  figures  are  going  to  crowd 
into  Room  4ia  In  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Friday   morning   they   ought   to   serve   tea. 

That's  when  the  hearings  wUl  t>e  held  on 
Senator  Fulbrlght's  bUl  for  establishing  a 
cultural  center  on  the  Mall  for  the  perform- 
ing arts.  Kverybody  in  Washington  with  a 
deep  interest  In  acquiring  this  long-sought 
opera  hoiue,  concert  hall,  etc.,  la  expected 
to  turn  up. 

Senator  McNamara's  Public  Buildings  Sub- 
committee will  do  the  listening  from  10  to 
la,  and  the  first  people  they  will  hear  will 
be  Senator  Fvilbrlght  and  Representative 
Frank  Thompson  testifying  in  Tavor  of  the 
bill,  and  Senator  Anderson  testifying  in 
favor  of  another  bill  for  an  air  museum  on 
the  same  site. 

Besides  such  well-known  Washington 
women  as  Perle  Mesta,  Mrs.  Merriweather 
Poet,  Mrs.  Charles  Carroll  Olover  and  Grace 
Phillips,  who  will  be  on  hand  and  ready  to 
testify,  coming  from  out  of  town  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  Fulbrlght  blU  are  Mrs. 
Frank  CooUdge,  a  leading  figure  in  the  De- 
troit Symphony  association,  who  is  flying 
here  with  Marie  Hurley,  legislative  chairman 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
(700,000  membership);  Robert  Dowling, 
president  of  ANTA;  Edwin  Hughes,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Music  Council  (1 
million  members),  and  Metropolitan  Opera 
star  John  Brownlee.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Musical  Artists,  who  will  oome 
down  from  New  Ycwk,  and  Reginald  Stewart, 
director  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music,  who  will  oome  from  Baltimore. 

Benjamin  Thoron  will  speak  for  the  Na- 
tional Symphony,  Oscar  Cox  will  speak  for 
the  Opera  Society  of  Washington,  Gerson 
Ncwdllnger  will  appear  on  behalf  ot  the 
Washington  Ballet  Guild  and  Mr.  Frank 
Jelleff,  one  of  Washington's  most  public- 
spirited  citizens,  who  has  been  sick  says  he 
is  "going  to  testify  if  he  has  to  crawl  in." 

It  should  be  a  dramatic  presentation  from 
those  who  have  long  been  disgusted  over  the 
vacuum  in  our  cultural  facllltiee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, David  Flnley,  u  also  expected  to  ap- 
psM.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission,  by  the  way, 
recently  added  advisers  repreeentUig  the 
performing  arts — Howard  MttcfaeU  for  the 
NaUonal  Symphony,  Paul  Callaway  for  the 
Opera  Society,  and  Father  Bartke  tor  the 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  1968] 
Hafpt  CoKPaoicBs 

Senator  McNamara's  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee has  handled  the  rival  proposals 
for  development  of  the  Mall  tract  opposite 
the  National  Gallery  with  restraint  and  wls- 
dotn.  In  a  city  accustomed  to  unending  con- 
flicts over  municipal  ventures  of  this  sort. 
It  Is  refreshing  to  find  am  apparent  accom- 
modation of  views  on  the  Air  Museum  and 
Performing  Arts  Center.  The  supporters  of 
each  project  had  sought  the  attractive  Mall 
site.  There  was  the  risk  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee would  shelve  both  ventures  rather 
than  choose  one.  But,  with  the  cooperation 
of  various  District  officials  and  private  groups, 
the  Bjponaon  of  the  rival  legislation  have  pro- 
duced a  package  proposal  to  allow  both  proj- 
ects to  be  advanced  and  the  Subcommittee 
promises  early  action. 

The  Performing  Arts  Center  Is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  located  on  a  tract  in  Foggy  Bot- 
tom, already  mostly  Federally  owned.  It  has 
many  of  the  advantages  which  led  the  former 
District  Auditorium  Commission  to  favor  an- 
other site  In  this  same  area  for  the  somewhat 
larger  project  it  was  developing.  There  would 
be  an  attractive  river  view  and  better  access 
roads,  for  this  kind  of  facility,  than  the  Mall 
site  offers.  The  Air  Museum  would  be  given 
the  Mall  site.  Although  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  a  larger,  outlying  location  would 
be  preferable  In  some  ways,  this  plan  would 
at  least  keep  together  the  main  buildings  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  which  the 
Air  Museum  would  be  a  part. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  made  Important  contributions  to 
effecting  the  settlement,  both  m  Its  analysis 
of  the  sites  and  in  offering  to  provide  at  least 
part  of  the  money  that  would  be  needed  to 
round  out  the  Foggy  Bottom  tract.  The  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  also  has  emerged  from 
its  cloister  to  play  a  decisive  and  helpful  role. 
Some  of  the  civic  groups  have  rallied  over  the 
years  to  one  cultural  center  plan  after  an- 
other almost  to  the  p>olnt  of  exhaustion.  No 
doubt  they  would  have  preferred  to  push  fur- 
ther for  the  Mall  site,  but  most  have  wisely 
chosen  to  "go  along"  with  the  alternative 
plan  in  the  Interest  of  getting  scHnethlng 
started. 

The  proposals  which  have  now  been  de- 
veloped are,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  fruit 
of  many  years  of  exhaustive  studies  on  which 
a  great  deal  of  public  money  has  been  ex- 
pended. They  deserve  more  than  routine 
handling  by  Congress  and  will  require  the 
continued,  energetic  support  of  Washlng- 
tonlans  who  want  to  see  their  city  move 
forward. 

National  CAPrrAL  Cxntb  of  thi  PxatosM- 

iNo  Abts 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3335)  to  provide  for 
a  Natibnal  Capital  Center  of  the  Performing 
Arts  which  will  be  constructed,  with  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  on  part 
of  the  land  In  the  District  of  Columbia  made 
available  for  the  Smithsonian  Gallery  of 
Art,  having  considered  the  same,  report  fav- 
orably thereon  with  amendments,  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  bill,  as  amended,  does  pass. 

The  amendments  are  Indicated  In  the  bill 
as  rei)orted  by  llnetype  and  italics,  and  are 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  new  language  as  a  substitute. 

Amend  the  title  to  read : 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National  Ciiltural 
Center  which  will  be  constructed,  with  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  on  a  site 
made  available  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

VXTRPOBM    or    TRX    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  3336.  as  amended,  is  to 
establish  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a 
Board  of  Truatees  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  oompoeed  of  15  specified  Federal  of- 
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fidala,  members  ex  officio,  and  16  general 
trustees  appointed  by  the  President,  to  cause 
to  be  constructed  for  the  Institution,  with 
funds  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  a 
building  to  be  designated  as  the  National 
Cultural  Center  on  a  site  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  bounded  by  Rock  Creek  Parkway, 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  the  proposed  Iimer 
Loop  Freeway,  and  the  approaches  to  the  au- 
thorized Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

The  Board  would  maintain  and  adminis- 
ter the  National  Cultural  Center  and  site 
thereof,  present  programs  of  the  performing 
arts,  lectures  and  other  programs,  and  pro- 
vide facilities  for  other  civic  activities.  There 
would  also  be  established  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Board 
and  make  recommendations  regarding  c\il- 
tural  activities  to  be  carried  on  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  lands  for  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  related  activities  would  be  acquired 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, with  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
building  approved  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts. 

RXAKINOS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  held  bearings  on  S.  3336  con- 
currently with  those  on  S.  1986,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing preparation  of  plans  for  a  National 
Air  Museiun,  since  both  buildings  were  pro- 
posed for  approximately  the  same  site.  In 
general,  the  Federal  agencies  had  opposed 
the  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mall  c^po- 
site  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  site,  the 
lack  of  parking  area,  and  because  it  had 
previously  been  approved  as  a  site  for  the 
National  Air  Museum.  Several  alternate  sites 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  were  pro- 
posed. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed 
the  provisions  of  S.  3336  assigning  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  responsibility  for 
operating  cultural  activities,  believing  that 
encouragement  of  the  arts  is  primarily  a 
matter  for  private  and  local  InitUtlve. 

The  author  of  S.  3336,  and  a  con^ianioa 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives;  na- 
tional and  local  representatives  of  aU 
branches  of  the  performing  arts,  music, 
opera,  drama,  letters,  dance,  and  others; 
civic  and  trade  organizations;  and  individ- 
uals; testified  as  to  the  urgent  need  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  more  adequate  pub- 
lic facilities  to  present  programs  in  the  per- 
forming arts,  provide  for  adequate  instruc- 
tions In  such  arts,  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  oither  civic  activities. 
There  was  unanimoiis  agreement  among  all 
witnesses  who  testified  at  the  hearing  of  the 
many  benefits  that  would  accrue,  and  the  in- 
terest and  appreciation  that  ?vould  develop 
In  this  coun^,  for  the  opera,  the  ballet, 
drama,  and  music  in  every  form,  if  an  ade- 
quate cultural  center  for.  the  performing  arts 
Is  developed  In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

AICXNDMXNT 

Because  of  the  controversy  that  developed 
over  the  propoeed  site  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal Center  of  the  Performing  Arts,  and  oppo- 
sition to  certain  provisions  of  S.  3336.  the 
coauthors  of  the  two  bills  pending  before 
Congress,  the  Interested  Federal  agencies, 
and  others,  cooperated  In  working  out  an 
amendment  to  S.  3336  in  the  nature  of  sub- 
stitute language,  with  the  proposed  building 
to  be  located  on  a  site  in  the  Foggy  Bottom 
area  near  the  Potomac  River.  This  site  and 
the  propoeed  language  changes  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Ccdumbla.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  others.  The 
committee  heartily  endorsee  this  amendment 
to  S.  3838. 

DiscnssioN 

The  committee  was  presented  teatlmony 
at  great  length  on  the  dire  need,  l<Hig  over- 
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due,  for  a  Natlcmal  Cultural  Center  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  performance  of  opera, 
ballet,  symphonic  and  chamker  music,  drama, 
and  reading  of  poetry.  All  Americans  are  very 
proud  of  their  National  Capital,  yet  the  ctil- 
tural  facilities  here  are  Inferior  to  all  leading 
European  capitals,  and  niwierous  small  Eu- 
ropean cities.  Adequate  facilities  are  not 
available  for  presenting  grand  opera  In  full 
pMfmnance  with  stiltable  stage  and  scenery 
equipment.  ThU  l<ick  of  an  adequate  center 
for  the  arts  in  Washlng^n  detracts  from 
our  International  prestige.  Visitors  from 
abroad  to  Wa^ihlngton  Inquire  about  our  op- 
era house  and  are  told  we  have  none. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  several  in- 
ternational cultural  exchange  programs  be- 
tween various  countries.  The  exhibits  and 
events  at  the  Brussels  Fair  place  an  empha- 
sis on  culture  as  well  as  on  science  and  trade. 
Our  citizens  are  not  without  talent  or  inter- 
est In  the  arts,  and  these  faculties  should  be 
developed  to  provide  common  ties  which  will 
unite  the  United  States  with  other  nations 
and  assist  in  the  further  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  committee  believes  that  music,  art.  po- 
etry, drama,  and  dance,  transcends  language 
barriers,  and  provides  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  people  of  different  nation- 
alities, which  will  permit  conveyance  to  peo- 
ple of  other  coxmtries  some  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  committee  commends  the  sponsors  and 
proponents  of  8.  3335  for  working  out  a  sat- 
isfactory amendment  which  has  been  found 
to  be  so  widely  acceptable.  The  site  selected 
Is  In  an  area  of  street  and  highway  develop- 
ment, and  adequate  routes  of  ingress,  egress, 
and  parking  areas  can  be  developed  as  the 
plans  proceed.  The  bill  provides  that  the  site 
be  provided  by  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  the  only  Federal  expense  Involved. 
The  National  Planning  Commission  estimates 
the  cost  of  acqtiirtng  the  additional  private 
property  in  the  proposed  site  not  in  Federal 
ownership  as  $650,000,  and  proposes  to  utilize 
funds  appropriated  under  ^he  Capper-Cram- 
ton  Act  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  approve  this  pro- 
posal. Funds  for  construction  of  the  Cultural 
Center  building  would  be  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  which  would  be  admin- 
istered and  disbursed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  permit  careful 
planning  and  construction  of  a  National  Cul- 
tural Center  worthy  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  America,  and  to  permit  our  cul- 
tural development  to  keep  pace  with  our  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  develoment.  It  believes 
that  vast  public  benefits  will  result  in  awak- 
ening and  advancing  our  artistic,  creative, 
and  cultural  development,  and  recommends 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  comments  of  the  Federal  agencies  on 
the  bin,  as  amended,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing communications: 

Exxcunvx  Omcs  or  tbx  Pixbioxnt, 

BtTKXAU  or  THX  BnOGXT, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  4, 1958. 
Hon.  FxANK  Thompson,  Jr., 
House  of  Repreaentativet, 
House  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Thokpoon:  This  ntmn  to  your 
letter  of  May  IS,  1968,  requestlii«  views  of  tha 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  a  tentative  draft 
bill  to  provide  for  the  estabUshmemt  and 
maintenance  of  a  National  Cultural  Center. 

Although  the  Bureau  has  no  recommenda- 
tions on  the  location  of  the  proposed  center, 
we  tend  to  agree  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  that  the  site  described 
in  the  draft  bill  would  be  generally  suitable 
for  an  activity  of  this  nature. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  oonneotlon  with  the  establUhment  of  a 
National  Cultural  Center,  we  must,  of  ooune, 
withhold  final  comment  until  an  admlnlstnt- 
tlOQ  position  can  be  developed  on  an  Intro* 
diiced  bill,  particiilarly  as  to  the  policy  ques- 
tions Involved.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  draft  removes  most  of  the  objections 
as  to  form  of  legislation  advanced  In  review 
of  the  earUer  bUl,  HJt.  9648. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rooxa  W.  JoNXB, 
Aatistant  Director. 

National  Capital  Plannoto  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  28, 1958. 
Hon.  Frank  Tbompson,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  In  response  to  yoor 
request  for  the  comments  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  newest  version  of  your 
bill  providing  for  a  National  Cultural  Center, 
please  let  me  say  that  we  find  it  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  stand  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission at  its  April  meeting.  At  that  time 
the  Conunlsaion  heartily  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  the  Cultxiral  Center  and  strongly 
urged  the  consideration  of  the  site  on  the 
Potomac  River. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  that  many  persons 
and  groups  In  the  community  and  Members 
of  Congress  are  concurring  with  our  recom- 
mendation. We  urge  the  passage  of  your  new 
bill  and  pledge  our  continuing  support 
toward  the  building  of  this  most  important 
project. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harlano  Bartholomew. 

Chairman. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  23, 1958. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fdlbrioht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  EteAR  Senator  Fttlbright:  In  response 
to  your  request  for  further  information  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  utilizing  the  United 
States  Navy  Potomac  Annex  site  for  the  pro- 
posed Cultural  Center,  and  for  a  clarification 
of  the  Commission's  position  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  site  on  the  Potomac  River, 
please  let  us  submit  the  following  informa- 
tion. 

Oiir  project  planning  staff  has  reanalyzed 
the  two  sites  and  finds  that  the  Navy  Hos- 
pital site  in  its  present  form  woiild  not  per- 
mit the  Ingress  and  egress  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  passenger  cars  which  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  proposed  Cultural  Center.  The 
high  wall  along  23d  Street  and  the  steep 
grades  on  E  Street  and  to  the  south  permit 
most  Inadequate  vehicular  access.  The  pres- 
ent entrance  at  the  intersection  of  33d  and 
E  would,  if  used  for  major  access,  create 
congestion  serious  enough  to  be  .detrimental 
to  the  popularity  of  such  a  center.  The  pro- 
posed inner  loop  to  the  west  would  not  per- 
mit access  from  that  direction.  This  high- 
speed traffic  facility  has  been  designed  ac- 
cording to  the  most  modem  standards  and 
to  redesign  It  to  provide  access  to  the  subject 
site  would  reduce  its  efficiency  and  safety 
to  a  disastrous  degree.  Concerning  parking, 
we  find  that  the  State  Department  space 
could  not  be  relied  on  and  the  propoeed  Po- 
tomac Plaza  Hotel  to  the  north  could  provide 
parking  only  for  its  own  use. 

One  solution  would  be  to  reduce  the  level 
of  the  hill  approximately  30  feet,  which  would 
provide  easier  access  at  several  places.  Aside 
from  the  serious  question  of  whether  or  not 
such  a  Bite  ot  prcMninence  should  be  lowered, 
the  sheer  cost  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  very  great.  According  to  the  englneen  su- 
pervising the  excavation  of  the  adjacent  State 
Department  site,  and  the  estimates  prepared 
by  our  technical  staff,  the  ooct  of  lowering 
the  rteratloii  of  this  site  would  be  sofnewliat 
In  esoaas  of  $8  mlUlon.  It  Is  dlfloolt  to  bSllsT* 
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that  such  a  cost  would  be  Justified  when  the 
result,  trafflcwlae,  would  still  be  less  than 
satisfactory. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  that 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Hunter,  Assistant  Engineer 
Cotninlssloner  of  tiie  District  of  Columbia, 
Indicated  at  the  meeting  called  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission,  that  it  wovUd  be  "practi- 
cally Impossible"  to  bring  traffic  In  and  out 
of  the  alte  during  peak  hours.  It  should  be 
noted  that  our  most  recent  studies  indicate 
that  iqiproxlmately  10  acres  of  land  on  this 
site  would  be  suitable  for  actual  building 
and  parking  purposes. 

Ooncemlng  the  river  site,  a  reanalyals  of 
the  area  reveals  that  nearly  10  acres  would 
be  available  at  this  location  without  disturb- 
ing the  private  property  east  of  26th  Street. 
We  have  been  in  constant  communication 
with  the  design  englneen  of  both  the  High- 
way Department  and  the  Natlooal  Park  Serv- 
ice and  still  find  that  the  bridge  approaches 
will  not  reduce  the  size  of  this  site. 

As  our  Commission  indicated  by  Its  action 
at  its  May  meeting  there  is  a  genuine  desire 
on  its  part  to  be  helpful  in  the  acquiring  of 
the  site  for  the  Cultural  Center.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  slightly  more  than  (1  million  of 
the  funds  already  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 4a  of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act,  we  find 
that  it  would  be  feasible,  if  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  District  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
utilize  84>proxlmately  »300,000  toward  the 
purchase  of  the  remainder  of  the  river  alte. 
According  to  our  estimates,  this  would  be 
nearly  one-half  of  the  remaining  property. 
The  Commission  could  then,  in  Its  regular 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1960,  ask  for 
sufficient  funds  for  the  last  portion  of  the 
site.  By  that  time  the  Commission  will  have 
exhausted  already  appropriated  funds  for 
acquisition  of  park  and  playground  sites  in 
the  District,  and  would  In  the  normal  course 
of  events  be  requesting  further  i4>proprla- 
tlons.  To  expend  more  than  $300,000  from 
present  appropriations  would  seriously  en- 
danger park  Btnd  playground  sites  in  several 
of  the  District's  residential  neighborhoods. 
Attached  you  will  find  a  map  indicating  the 
river  site  and  environs. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Commission  will 
continue  to  support  the  propoeed  Cultural 
Center  in  every  way  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harlans  Bartholomew, 

Chairman. 

Tbe  Commission  or  Fine  Arts. 
Interior  I>epartmei«t  Building, 

Washington,  May  28, 1958. 
Hon.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Mr  Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  was  held  on  May  22,  1958,  the  mem- 
bers considered  the  draft  legislation  con- 
taining the  prop>oeals  sponsored  by  you  and 
Senator  Fulbright  to  appropriate  as  a  site 
tat  tbe  National  Center  of  tbe  Performing 
Arts,  the  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, along  the  Potomac  Parkway,  bounded 
by  the  projected  Inner  Loop  Freeway  on  the 
east,  the  newly  authorized  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge  approaches  on  the  south.  Rock 
Creek  and  Potomac  Parkvroy  on  the  west, 
and  New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  F  Street  on 
the  north,  as  approved  by  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  for  this  purpose. 

We  hope  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commlaalon  will  be  authorized  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  the 
Siihtltional  land  which  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  adeqiiate  site  for  the  National 
Center  of  the  Performing  Arts  and  related 
facilities  in  the  location  referred  to  above. 
We  would  suggest  that  not  only  the  design 
and  spedfioatians  of  the  buildings  for  the 
Psrtonnlnc  Arts  should  be  approved  by  the 
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OoaimiMtan  of  fin*  Arts  but  alco  the  ap- 
pnachM  and  lMi<liw>p»  treatment  of  the 
groumla.  Tlie  OommlMlon  alao  raoomriMgMlecl 
that  hlgbvsjB  In  ths  naifhbortiood  at  tbe 
buUdtega  shall  bs  looatad  as  not  to  zMtrtet 
■UL'SSB  to  ths  buildings  and  ths  parMng  anas. 
Ws  further  reoonunend  that  the  draft  legis- 
lation be  changed  to  give  ths  bridge  Its  ofll- 
elal  title,  "The  Theodore  Boosevtft  Brtdge." 
The  OoDuniasion  will  be  delighted  to  see 
stich  a  site  provided  for  the  Center  of  the 
Performing  Arts  In  Washington.  We  feel  that 
It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  a  hand- 
some building  ahould  be  available  for  the 
performance  of  symphonic  music,  opera,  bal- 
let, and  drama  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
hope  that,  if  the  Gtovemment  Is  willing  to 
provide  a  aultabls  locatlrai  such  as  the  river 
site,  it  may  be  possible  to  seciue  by  private 
donations  the  funds  with  whlcti  to  erect  the 
bulldlngB.  We  also  hope  the  committee  will 
give  consideration  to  the  proposals  advanced 
by  Senator  Fulbrtght  and  Congressman 
Thompson  In  the  draft  legislation. 
Slneerely  yours, 

Dsvm  B.  FiNi.rr. 

Chmirman. 

OOVBUfllXNT  OV  THX  DtsnoCT 

or  OoLxncBiA, 
KsjmuTifB  OmcB, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  4,  t9S9. 
Hon.  Fkank  Tboiii>80n,  Jr., 
VS.  Botue  of  RepretentativtM,   Old  House 
Oglce  BuUdtng,  Wtuhinfton,  D.C. 

Dkab  OowaiTSSMtw  Thompson:  Reply  Is 
made  to  your  telephone  conversation  re- 
questing Information  on  the  profkosed  loca- 
tion of  the  Cultural  Center. 

This  matter  was  oonsldered  at  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Tues- 
day, June  3.  1958.  at  which  time  Mi.  William 
E.  Pinley,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  B.  Hunter,  Assistant  Engineer  Com- 
missioner were  present. 

Prevloxialy,  In  reporting  on  legislation,  the 
Commlsslonerfl  had  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  Mall  site.  Subseiquently  they  learned 
that  due  to  a  bunding  reetrlotlon  line  Im- 
posed by  the  Planning  Commission  the  Mall 
Bite  was  conslderaldy  lees  than  the  11  acres 
which  they  thought  was  available  and  that 
the  MaU  site  U  now  Umlted  to  about  5^ 
acres. 

During  the  meeting,  hb.  Flnley  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sioners an  analysis  of  the  Capper-Cramton 
projects  and  funds  and  presented  a  schemat- 
ic layout  of  the  river  site,  showing  possible 
building  arrangements,  parking,  and  egress 
and  Ingress  areas.  Including  street  and  high- 
way system  adjacent  thereto. 

After  a  discussion,  the  Conunlssloners 
agreed  to  the  river  site  for  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  the  use  of  Ci4>per-Cramton  funds  by 
the  Planning  Commission  to  acquire  the  re- 
maining private  property  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  proposed  site. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBT.  E.   MCLSTTOHLIN, 

President.  Board  of  CommiMUmen.  Dla- 
trict  of  OotumJrta. 

(From  the  Conoexssionsl  Rbcoid,  June  20 
1958] 

Mr.  PuLBBiOHT.  Mr.  President,  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  aware  of  the  many  futile  at- 
tempts by  the  Congress  to  provide  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  a  center  for  the  perform- 
ing arts.  The  fact  that  Washington  has  no 
adequate  facility  for  this  branch  of  the  arts 
Is  glaringly  obvious — not  only  to  the  lism- 
bers  of  Congress,  residents  of  the  area,  and 
oar  many  foreign  visitors,  but  to  the  millions 
of  Amvteans  from  every  State  In  this  Natkm 
who  annually  make  the  pilgrimage  to  this 
great  Capital  of  the  free  worid. 

That  ova  failure  to  provide  for  a  National 
Cultural  Center  for  the  Perfonalng  Arts  has 
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resulted  In  the  unfortunate  assumption  that 
we  are  a  culturally  barren  people  cannot  be 
denied.  Though  this  may  be  an  unwarranted 
assumption,  it  Is.  nevertheless,  one  which 
prevails:  and  whether  or  not  It  la  unwar- 
ranted Is  inunaterlal,  so  long  as  we  have  this 
reputation  internationally.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  our  Nation,  as  rich  and  powerful  as  It 
Is.  has  allowed  such  a  picture  to  be  farmed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  dispel  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  are  disinterested  or  lack  ap- 
preciation of  things  cultural,  and  to  provide 
Washington  and  the  Nation  with  a  center  In 
which  we  can  all  take  pride,  I  Introduced  in 
the  Senate,  and  Representative  Fbamk 
Thompson,  of  New  Jereey.  Introduced  in  the 
House,  companion  bills  to  provide  for  erec- 
tion of  a  National  Capital  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  to  be  constructed  with  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  on  land 
donated  by  the  Oovemment.  located  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  site  orlglnaUy  provided  for  In  the  bill 
I  Introduced  was  (m  the  MaU,  opposite  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  The  Suboommlttee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  held  bearings  on 
this  proposal  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mittee considered  a  bill,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor AmnxsoN,  authorising  erection  of  a  Na- 
tional Air  Museiun  on  the  same  site.  Because 
of  the  controversy  which  devd(q>ed  over  the 
proposed  site  for  the  culttual  center.  Sena- 
tor Anoksson,  Representative  Pkank  Thomp- 
son, and  other  interested  Federal  agencies 
and  individuals,  and  I  cooperated  In  work- 
ing out  an  amendment  to  my  bill  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  calling  for  the  proposed 
National  Cultural  Center  to  be  located  on  a 
site  in  the  Foggy  Bottom  area,  near  the  Poto- 
mac River.  This  change  in  location  and 
changes  in  the  proposed  language  was  ap- 
proved by  Senator  Anderson,  Congressman 
Thompson,  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Conunisslon  on  Fine  Arts, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  In- 
terested persons;  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Wn.rr,  joined  with  Senator 
Amdkrson  and  me  in  sponsorship  of  the  new 
propoeal. 

The  bUl,  s.  3336,  as  It  was  i4>proved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  establishes  In 
the  SmlthsoiUan  Institution  a  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Cultural  Center, 
composed  of  16  Federal  ofllcials,  members  ex 
officio,  and  15  general  trustees  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  bill  author- 
izes this  Board  to  cause  to  be  constructed 
for  the  institution,  with  funds  raised  through 
voluntary  contributions,  a  building  which 
will  be  known  as  the  National  Cultural 
Center.  The  Center  would  be  located  on  a 
Bite  within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
area  known  as  Foggy  Bottom.  This  site  con- 
sists of  9.46  acres,  more  or  less,  and  is 
boimded  by  Rock  Creek  Parkway,  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  the  proposed  Innerioop  free- 
way, and  the  approaches  to  the  authorised 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge.  Under  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Canter  would  maintain  and  administer  It. 
The  Board  would  provide  for  presentation  of 
programs  of  the  performing  arts  and  other 
types  of  programs  related  thereto.  The  bill 
also  anthoriase  establishment  of  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Arts,  to  be  designated 
by  the  President.  The  Advisory  Committee 
would  advise  and  cons\ilt  with  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  i«- 
gattUng  cultural  activities  to  be  carried  on 
m  the  Center. 

The  bill  authorlaee  acquisition  of  the  site 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  pro- 
Tides  that  plans  and  speclfloatlons  for  the 
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building  be  approved  by  the  Commlsalon  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

At  present,  8.3S  acres  of  the  sHe  Is  owned 
by  the  Oovemment,  with  the  remaining  1.28 
acres  In  private  ownership.  It  Is  eatlmated 
that  the  portion  of  the  site  privately  owned 
can  be  acquired  by  the  National  OapMal 
Planning  Commission  at  a  oost  of  8060,000. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  National 
Coital  Planning  Commission  proposes  to 
utilise  funds  ^proprlated  under  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  for  purchasing  the  land  now 
In  private  ownership.  The  Commission  at  the 
present  time  has  available  approximately 
8300X)00  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
acquisition  of  park  lands  within  the  DUtrlot 
of  Columbia  The  remaining  funds  neoes. 
sary  for  oon^letlng  acquisition  of  the  prt« 
vateiy  owned  land  will  be  available  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Dlstrtot  of  Columbia 
have  approved  this  procedure. 

Donation  of  the  Oovemment-owned  land, 
together  with  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  site  which  is  in  private  oam- 
ershlp,  will  be  the  only  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Funds  for  construotion  of  ths 
cultviral  center  will  be  raised  by  volimtary 
contributions. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  on  this  bill  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  is  well  pnepared,  and  succinctly  states  the 
case  for  adoption  of  the  measure.  The  report, 
in  part,  states  that  the  oonunlttee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  permit  careful  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  a  National  Cultural  Center  worthy  of 
the  city  of  Washington  and  of  America  and 
will  permit  o\ir  cultural  development  to  keq> 
pace  with  our  economic  and  scientific  de- 
velopment. It  further  states  that  It  Is  the 
belief  of  the  committee  that  vast  public 
benefits  In  awakening  and  advancing  our 
artistic,  creative,  and  c\iltural  development 
will  result  if  this  measure  becomes  law. 

The  committee  strongly  recommends  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  approve  It  this  session. 

Mr.  WnxT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  completed  action  on 
S.  3336. 

Our  prompt  decision  will,  I  am  surs,  help  to 
make  certain  early  action  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  send  to  the  Aeek  a  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  on  this  subject,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  In  the  body  of 
the  RxcoKO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoss,  as 
follows: 

Trx  Steps  Bbtokz  Us  it  WX  Asz  To  Achibvc 

THU  OSKAT  CKMTKS 

(Statement  by  Senator  Wiley) 
As  senior  Republican  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  am  naturally  deeply 
interested  In  this  legislation  because  of  Its 
international  significance.  I  shall  discuss  this 
point  a  little  bit  later  on  in  detail. 

Because  of  that  International  significance  I 
have  spoken  repeatedly  on  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center.  I  Invite  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  my  comments  in  the  Jime  11  Recoso, 
beginning  on  page  A5319;  and  to  the  1957 
Rxcoaoe,  on  March  26,  page  A2378,  and  March 
18,  page  8360. 

My  Interest  Is,  of  course,  shared  by  the 
leatUng  sponsor  of  S.  3336.  my  able  and  in- 
dustrious associate  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fui^ 
BsioHT]  who  is  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  oxir  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

■SBLT  ACTION  ST  JONXS  SUBCOMMITTXX 

The  next  step  for  S.  3338  is,  of  course,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
our  colleague  from  New  Tork  [Mr.  Bucklxt] 
and.  In  particular,  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
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lie  Buildings  Subeemmtttee,  our  assodafte 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonxs)  to  see  if  it  Is  at 
all  possible  to  schedule  action  on  this  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

A  number  of  House  bdlls  have  been  intro- 
duced by  various  distinguished  Represraita- 
tlves  to  achieve  the  same  purpose  as  S.  3336. 
I  refer  in  particular,  to  legislation  offered  by 
Congressman  Fkamk  Tboicpson,  of  New 
jMsey;  Congressman  Casboll  Kkakns,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Congressman  Jamxs  Ful- 
ton, of  Pennsylvania. 

MAJOS  nXPS  AHKAD 

As  I  see  It,  the  steps  before  us  are  as 
follows: 

1.  As  I  have  Indicated,  early  approval  by 
the  House   Public  Works   Committee. 

3.  Pinal  action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  should  come  well  In  advance,  I 
hope,  of  any  last  minute  logjam  of  legisla- 
tion which  might  possibly  endanger  this  bill. 

THiaTT-MAN  BOABO 

3.  Consideration  of  the  beet  possible  ap- 
pointees who  will  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  which  will  administer  the  National 
Cultural  Center.  The  Board  will,  as  we 
know,  consist  of  9  Federal  ofllcials — 3  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  3  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  members  ex 
officio. 

There  wW  be  In  addition  16  general 
trustees  appointed  by  the  President  for  10- 
year  staggered  terms.  These  trustees  must 
be  the  very  highest  caliber  of  civic  leader — 
active,  dedicated.  aUe,  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  President  would  also  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts — a  number, 
not  specifically  limited,  of  expert  members 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Board  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Board  regard- 
ing cultural  activities  to  be  carried  on  In 
the  National  Cultural  Center. 

NXB>  rOB  TUIXBBT  NATIONWIDB  SUPPOBT 

4.  Next,  there  must  be  a  revltallzatlon  of 
contact  with  the  104  national  organisations 
which  had  been  contacted  by  the  former 
Auditorium  Commission. 

This  is,  I  must  emphasize,  a  National  Cul- 
tural Center.  It  Is  not  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia center.  We  want  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  know  and  understand  that 
this  is  their  center.  We  need  their  help  and 
support.  We  need  their  financial  contribu- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  national  organizations  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  Auditorium  Com- 
mission and  were  prepared  to  render  serv- 
ice. 

SBCURINa  FDirDB  TBOK  FBIVATB  OONTBIBTrnONS 

5.  And,  of  course,  the  funds  must  actually 
be  raised  from  private  philanthropists,  from 
Foundations,  and  from  the  American  public, 
BO  as  to  actually  build  this  Center. 

And,  speaking  of  funds,  let  me  note  In 
this  connection  that  the  National  Ci4>ltal 
Planning  Commission  must  be  enabled  very 
promptly  to  acquire  the  small  amount  of 
additional  private  property  in  the  proposed 
site  not  already  In  Federal  ownership. 
Needless  to  say,  the  rovindlng  out  of  the 
site  is  an  Indispensable  initial  step. 

I  reiterate  to  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
is  now  completely  beyond  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, so  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  not  find  it  necessary  at  aU 
to  prolong  the  time  for  Its  final  decision. 

I  invite  the  attention  dt  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  side  to  the  hearings  held  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  SiriMommlttee  on 
8.  1S85,  the  Air  Museum  bill,  and  on  8.  3336, 
the  Cultural  Center  bUI. 

LBASING  DI8TBICT  OP  OOLUICBIA  Ul'HSBMS 

TBanwji)  POK  8.  ssas 
An  outstanding  array  of  local  private  citi- 
zens and  local  puUlc  oOdals  In  addition  to 
Members  of  Congress,  appeared  on  this  legis- 
lation. 
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The  welcome  outpouring  of  community 
sentiment  refiected  In  their  appearance  was, 
of  course,  a  tribute  to  the  greater  Washing- 
ton area.  It  was  a  tribute,  as  well,  to  the 
civic  consciousness  of  theee  individual  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  organizations  they  repre- 
sented. 

This  Is  the  type  of  local  responslbUlty. 
local  initiative  and  pride  In  this  great  Capi- 
tal, which  are  Indlsensable  If  the  project 
Is  to  succeed. 

I  list,  now,  some  of  the  Individuals,  aside 
from  legislators,  who  testified  at  those  hear- 
ings. This  is,  by  no  msans,  a  complete  list, 
and  it  does  not  include  the  correspondence 
filed  with  the  committee;  but  at  least  It  gives 
an  Indication  of  broad-gaged  interest  In  the 
project. 

Among  those  who  testified  were  (In  alpha- 
betical order) : 

Mr.  Robert  Low  Baoon. 

Mr.  Harland  Barthtdomew,  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  chairman,  cultural 
development  committee,  Washington  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mrs.  Morris  Cafrttz. 

Dr.  Ijsonard  Carmichael,  Secretary,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Mllo  Chrlstianson.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Bocu?d. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Coe,  drama  editor,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Codlldge,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs. 

Mr.  Oscar  Cox,  trustee.  Opera  Society  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Hy  Falne,  executive  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Oulld  of  Musical  Artists. 

Mr.  David  E.  Flnley,  Chairman,  Commis- 
sion of  nne  Arts. 

Mr.  Oeorge  A.  Oarrett,  president.  Federal 
City  Council. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Green,  president  Washing- 
ton Chapter,  the  National  Society  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Rev.  OUbert  V.  Hartke,  Jr.,  O.  P.,  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  and  Drama,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America. 

Mr.  Patrick  Hayes,  Hayes  Concert  Bureau. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hughes,  executive  secretary. 
National  Music  Council  (which  is,  I  may  say, 
chartered  naturally  under  the  Thompson- 
Wiley  law) . 

Miss  Marie  A.  Hurley,  national  legislative 
chairman.  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 

Mrs.  McCall  Henderson  Imes.  State  presi- 
dent. Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbia. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  member,  Washington 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Sam  Jack  Kaufman,  president.  District 
of  Coiiunbia  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Mr.  Herbert  P.  Leeman,  member.  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ' 

Mrs.  Perle  Mesta. 

Mr.  Qerson  Nordlnger,  Jr.,  chairman, 
board  of  trustees.  Washington  Ballet  Oulld, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Post. 

Mrs.  R.  I.  C.  Prout,  president.  General  Fsd- 
eratlon  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mr.  Robert  Rlchman,  director.  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Curt  Schlffeler,  president,  National 
Opera  Guild  of  Washington. 

Ur.  Rachel  Frank  Skutch.  leglslattve  de- 
partment. National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 

Mr.  Reginald  Stewart,  director,  Feabodj 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Let  us  remember  that,  even  If  this  bQl, 
S.  3835,  were  on  the  President's  desk  today 
for  signature.  It  Is  slm|4y  one  step  In  a  long, 
long  chain  of  aettons  which  must  still  occur. 
It  will  be  years  and  years  bsfore  the  eultonl 
center  will  have  been  built  and  have  baen 
in  operation,  tt  win  take  oonaldflnbla  tlm* 
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slinply  to  raise  the  prtTate  funds  wiueh  ara 
going  to  be  necessary  for  this  project  In  tIsw 
of  all  the  other  soilcltatlans  for  toiMls 
throughout  America. 

That  Is  why  I  stress  urgency;  It  is  why  I 
stress  speed.  It  Is  why  I  look  back,  at  the 
past  and  say — ^wlth  no  criticism  at  anyona, 
personally,  but  with  simply  a  factiial  com- 
mentary— that  It  has  taken  us  mu^  too 
long  to  get  only  this  far. 

At  least,  however,  we  are  grateful  tor  this 
step. 

We  are  grateful,  in  particular,  for  the  lead* 
ershlp  of  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Fui- 
BBiOHT.  We  are  grateful  tor  the  enterprise 
and  the  seal  of  Congressman  Thompsoit  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  latest  helpfxil  comments 
on  this  subject  may  be  found  In  the  Coir- 
OBBBSTONAi.  RxcoBo  of  Juue  18— oommenta 
which  I  warmly  invite  my  oolleaguee  to  read 
and  note  in  detail. 

Of  all  the  bills  which  are  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  at  this  time,  this  is  a  rela- 
tively modest  bill.  Tet,  I  do  not  hesitata 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  ^>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Rq;>resentatlTes,  Mr.  Hatbobm,  to 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  MCOokkacx,  and  to 
our  good  friend  from  Massachusetts,  tha 
leader  of  our  House  Republicans,  MT.  MABmr. 
that  here  is  a  bill  whl<di  I  earnestly  bop* 
will  have  their  attention  so  that  It  does  not 
get  caught  in  any  last-minute  logjam.' 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  31, 1068] 
QovxBNMXMT   Wnx   FuRMisH   Lams:    Fooot 
Bottom  Cultttbal  Cxmtkb  Bill  Apfbotzo 
BT  Senate,  Sent  to  Housx 

The  planned  National  Capital  Center  of 
the  Performing  Arts  won  imanlmous  Senate 
approval  yesterday. 

Without  debate,  the  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House  a  bill  to  locate  the  opera 
house  and  theater  on  a  site — moetly  Govern- 
ment-owned— in  Foggy  Bottom  near  the  ap> 
proaches  of  the  projected  Constitution  ava. 
bridge. 

The  Government  will  provide  the  land. 
Funds  needed  to  build  the  center,  an  eetl> 
mated  826  million,  will  be  collected  by  pri- 
vate subscription. 

District  Commissioner  Robert  E.  McLaugh- 
lin said  "we  are  delighted  with  the  increased 
prospects  of  having  a  cultural  center  In  the 
Nation's  Capital." 

The  bill  Is  part  of  a  compromise  package 
cleared  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, under  which  the  center  will  be  located  In 
Foggy  Bottom  and  a  Smithsonian  Air  Mu> 
aeum  on  the  Mall  oppoalte  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

OrlglnaUy  the  center  measure,  introduced 
by  Sen.  J.  WUllam  Fulbrtght  (D-Ark.)  oaUed 
for  the  MaU  location.  So  did  an  Air  Muaeiun 
blU  by  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson  (D-N.  Mex.). 

However,  the  Fulbrtght  bUl  was  amended 
to  eaU  for  the  Foggy  Bottom  site  and  at  his 
suggestion  Majority  Whip  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  motlaoed  It  up  for  floor  consider- 
ation yesterday.  Fulbrlght's  office  explained 
that  this  wlU  give  the  House  an  opportiinlty 
to  act  quickly  on  the  measure. 

The  House  could  either  vote  approval  of 
the  Senate-passed  measure,  which  would  ex- 
pedite enactment,  or  It  coxild  act  on  any  of 
three  identical  bills  introduced  by  Reps. 
Frank  Tbompeon  Jr.  (D-N J.),  CarroU  D. 
Keams  (B-Fa.)  and  James  O.  Fulton  (B- 
Pa.). 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commls- 
sion  has  funds  on  hand  to  buy  part  of  the 
privately  owned  portion  of  the  site. 

Ctaatnnan  rwtiwia  chaves  (D-N.  Max.)  of 
the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  said  the 
Andsteon  blU  is  not  so  tu'gent  at  this  time 
and  wlU  be  caUed  up  later. 

Mr.  FDIiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  22,  1958,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTes  approved  this  legislation  by  a 
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vote  of  261  to  55.  Representative  Thoxp- 
soH  was  the  leadinc  Bpokesman  in  the 
Hoose,  but  a  number  of  others  were  ac- 
tive in  supporting  the  legislation.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  include  several 
items  which  tell  the  story  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  House.  I  ask  unuilmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Evoiing 
Star  of  July  30, 1958;  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post.  August  17,  1958;  and 
excerpts  from  the  Cohgrsssional  Ricoro 
of  August  22, 1958,  date  of  passage  in  the 
House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Washington    Evening   Star, 
July  30,  1068] 

ETTOKT8  Made  To  Okt  Hottsk  Action  on  Bnx 

FOB  CULTTTSAL  CZNTBI  HXU 

(By  Once  Bassett) 

Washlngtonlana  rallied  today  to  save  a 
National  Capital  Center  of  the  Performing 
Arts  from  a  dusty  death  In  flies  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

The  Senate  unanimously  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing a  cultural  center  to  be  built  In 
Foggy  Bottom  on  June  ao. 

Since  then,  the  bill  has  rested  In  one  of  the 
House  committee's  brown  folders,  along  with 
pleaa  from  73  Individuals  for  action. 

Today  Robert  E.  MctAughlln,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  his  second  request  for  hearings  and  a 
floor  vote. 

"The  bill  represents  a  culmination  of  years 
of  effort  and  Is  strongly  supported  by  a 
majority  of  civic  groups  In  this  city,"  William 
J.  McManus,  vice  president  of  the  Federal 
City  Council,  wrote  Representative  Jones. 
Democrat  of  Alabama. 

Representative  Jones  controls  the  fate  of 
the  bill  at  this  point  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Buildings  subcommittee  charged  with 
Its  consideration. 

FKAES    aOTTSB    DKTXAT 

lie  told  reporters  earlier  this  week  that  he 
thought  the  proposal  could  clear  committee 
without  trouble.  But  he  added,  "I  don't  have 
the  votes  for  House  passage.  And  I  don't 
have  time  to  go  after  them." 

He  was  reluctant  to  take  the  bill  to  the 
floor,  he  said,  unless  he  was  assured  passage. 

House  Majority  Leader  McCormack,  Demo- 
crat of  MassachvisettB,  has  withdrawn  his 
earlier  objection  to  the  Foggy  Bottom  site. 
The  bill  has  bipartisan  backing  of  sponsors 
Thompson,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  and  Re- 
publican Keams  and  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Still,  Representative  Jones  said  he  has 
had  such  "poor  luck"  with  legislation  for 
Washington  buildings  on  the  floor  that  he 
needs  a  promise  of  passage  to  take  floor  time 
this  late  in  the  session.  House  leaders  are 
aiming  for  an  August  0  adjournment. 

NO  PKKssrru  KVroSNT 

Asked  if  be  had  felt  the  pressure  of  com- 
munity groups  pushing  the  bill,  he  said : 

"No.  Very  few  people  have  even  talked 
with  me  about  the  center. 

"What  rve  heard  has  been  third  and  fotirth 
hand."  he  explained.  "Somebody  teUs  me  he 
doemt  know  much  about  the  biu.  but  he  has 
a  friend  who  la  very  intezested." 

Back  In  the  committee  files,  however,  the 
eultural  center  record  Is  2  Inches  thick. 

Numbered  among  proponents  are  nation- 
al and  city  political,  civic,  cultural,  labor 
and  church  leaders.  Senator  Fulbright,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Arkansas,  one  of  the  bipartisan  spon- 
sors of  the  Senate-passed  bill,  has  written 
he  is  "hopeful  this  biU  will  not  be  lost  in 
the  legislative  shuffle  during  closing  days 
of  the  Wth  Congreaa." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Failure  to  act  would  necessitate  starting 
cultural  center  efforts  from  scratch  next 
January  and  would  present  discouraging 
evidence  that  Congress  is  unwilling  to  as- 
sume its  responsibility  for  providing  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  adequate  cxiltural  fa- 
cilities." echoed  Mr.  McManus,  In  his  fresh 
appeal. 

NO     rXDKBAL     rUNSS 

Communications  stressed  that  the  bill  re- 
quired no  Federal  ftuids. 

Uoney  to  build  the  center  would  be  raised 
by  private  subscription.  All  but  1  acre  of  the 
9  acre  site  bounded  by  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue and  the  Potomac  parkway.  Twenty-sixth 
street  and  approaches  to  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution avenue  bridge  is  owned  already  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Some  4650,000  in  Capper-Cramton  funds 
would  be  used  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  buy  up  the  remain- 
ing acre.  District  Commissioners  have  prom- 
ised to  refund  this  Federal  advance  within 
eight  years.  So,  site  costs  would  be  borne 
by  District  taxpayers. 

Twenty-eight  community  leaders  from  di- 
verse fields  signed  petitions  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Jones  by  Frank  R.  JeUeff.  Signers 
pledged  "every  effort  to  assist  in  raising  nec- 
easary  construction  funds  once  legislation 
is   enacted." 

Wn>K     BACKING 

In  unusual  agreement,  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
miaaion,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  District  Commissioners,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Federal  City  Council, 
the  AFL-CIO  have  urged  Congress  to  per- 
mit the  city  to  put  up  the  center. 

Among  letters  received  by  the  committee 
are  these  excerpts: 

David  E.  Finley,  chairman.  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission— "We  have  long  favored  enactment 
to  ensure  adequate  facilities  for  music  and 
the  performing  arts."  Mr.  Finley  gained  ma- 
jority acceptance  of  the  river  site  in  the  bill 
from  20  community  leaders  at  a  meeting  May 
20. 

Roger  Ernst,  Assistant  Interior  Secretary — 
"The  site  in  Foggy  Bottom  is  recommended 
by  this  department."  He  asked  for  an  amend- 
ment so  the  Secretary  could  designate  his 
representative  on  the  center  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  National  Park  Service  director 
would  serve,  as  the  bill  is  written. 

Budget  Bureau — ^Legislation  should  make 
it  clear  advisory  committeemen  coiHd  col- 
lect no  pay  but  travel  and  per  diem  money. 
The  bureau  also  suggested  that  language 
barring  appropriations  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  center  be  written  into  the  bill.  It  ques- 
tioned whether  members  of  Congress  consti- 
tutlonaUy  could  serve  as  trustees,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  This  question  was  an- 
swered by  Representative  Thompson,  who 
Inserted  in  the  record  an  opinion  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  counsel  that  congressional 
members   could. 

Edwin  Hughes.  National  Music  Council — 
"It  would  be  a  catastrophe  if  this  fine  leg- 
islation were  caught  in  a  last-minute  log 
Jam." 

Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Fain,  Louisiana  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs — "Our  entire  membership 
would  be  most  grateful  for  passage." 

J.  Tatian  Roach,  Music  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States — ^Addressed  to 
Representative  Buckley,  Democrat  of  New 
York,  and  full  committee  chairman,  this  let- 
ter said,  "I  have  been  one  of  your  most 
loyal  supporters  for  40  years  and  never  asked 
you  to  vote  for  anything."  Now,  that  he  has 
moved  out  of  the  Representative's  district, 
Mr.  Roach  felt  "ccmstralned"  to  request  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  bill  because  this  coun- 
try "should  not  play  second-flddle  to  other 
nations  in  the  realm  of  art  and  drama." 

Representative  Buckley  answered  he  had 
bsen  ioformed  by  the  tnbcommlttae  chalr- 
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man  that  the  leglalatton  would  receive  oon- 
Bldaratlon  at  an  early  date.  This  assurance 
was  dated  July  9. 

Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  AFL-CIO — "The  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  showplace  tar  America's 
cultural  achievements  would  be  much  en- 
hanced by  this  legislation." 

A.  L.  Wheeler,  District  Democratic  Central 
Committee — "Many  civic  and  professional 
leaders  wholeheartedly  supporting  this  bill 
and  project  unanimously  Indorsed  by  our 
committee." 

Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  National  Presbyterian 
Church — "Perhaps  the  greatest  single  need  In 
the  Nation's  Cai^tal  Is  for  ample  facilities  to 
handle  large  conventions  or  national  assem- 
bllee." 

Albert  P.  Shirkey,  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Methodist  Church — ".  .  .  Tremendously  in- 
terested .  .  .  know  of  nothing  as  greatly 
needed  for  civic  and  religious  life  of  oiir 
city." 

Frederick  E.  Resslg,  Council  of  Chiuxshes, 
National  Cckpital  Area — "Hoping  for  favor- 
able action  .  .  .  tremendously  Interested." 

State  Department — "A  department  officer 
should  be  designated  trustee  because  there 
are  undoubted  implications  for  our  foreign 
cultural  relatlonshlfM  in  the  provision  of 
more  adequate  facilities  for  performing 
artists,  including  visiting  artists  from  other 
ootmtrles,"  wrote  William  B.  Maoomber.  Jr„ 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment— "The  center  will  be  evidence  that  we 
as  a  Nation  are  as  Interested  in  activities 
that  contribute  to  rich,  cultural  life  as  we 
are  In  those  things  that  affect  our  physical 
and  material  well  being." 

Representative  McGregor,  Republican  of 
Ohio,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
conunittee — "I  have  been  asked  to  give  the 
bill  a  little  'push*  in  committee.  I  assure 
you  I  will  do  my  best." 

L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress— "Of  course.  I  would  be  happy  to  serve 
ex  officio  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the . . .  center." 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt — "I  am  delighted 
to  hear  of  (Senate)  passage.  This  is  a  won- 
derful achievement    . ." 

Leon  Chatelaln,  Jr.,  American  Institute  of 
Architects — "As  a  public  service.  AIA  would 
gladly  set  up  ...  an  advisory  committee  to 
assist  In  selecting  an  architect.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  a  national  competition  for  the 
Job." 

Nelll  Phillips,  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association — "We  are  very  glad  to  support 
the  compromise  bill  to  plaoe  the  cultural 
center  on  the  river  site." 

The  only  letter  in  opposition  was  from  L.  J. 
Esunas,  of  410  East  Capitol  street.  He  wrote 
as  secretary  of  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
AFIj-CIO  employes  that  the  center  should 
be  on  the  Mall,  not  in  Foggy  Bottom. 

Frank  L.  Dennis,  who  operates  the  National 
Historical  Wax  Museiun  at  Twenty-sixth  and 
E  streets  N.W..  the  site  to  be  acquired  for 
the  center,  asked  for  permission  to  keep  in 
operation  imtil  the  center  construction  ia 
ready  to  start. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  Sunday.  August  17, 1958) 

Srnx  SoMx  HtraoLEs,  sirr  Lowxa  Ones 
(By  Robert  C.  Albrook) 

Congress  works  In  mysterious  ways  its 
wonders  to  perform.  Just  when  things 
seem  hopelessly  entangled  in  conflicts,  con- 
ferences and  confusion,  the  waters  are 
miraculously  calmed  and  a  storm-tossed 
piece  of  legislation  sails  smoothly  into 
harbor. 

This,  last  week,  was  the  case  with  the 
District  Cultural  Center  project.  Already 
approved  by  the  Senate,  It  will  come  before 
the  House  with  a  strong  endorsemmt  fkon 
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a  seemingly  enthusiastic  PuUic  Works  Com- 
mittee. Although  a  two-thirds  vote  will  be 
needed  tor  passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  as  customary  procedure  this  late  in 
the  session,  sponsors  are  optimistic. 

The  chief  credit  probably  should  go  to 
Representative  Fsank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey,  the  bill's  q>onsor,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable aide,  George  Fraln,  who  has 
worked  assiduously  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict's art  and  music  facilities  for  many 
years. 

But  their  labors  would  have  been  in  vain 
except  for  the  support  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, Senator  FtTLBSioHT,  who  put  the 
project  through  on  his  side  of  the  C^ltol, 
and  Representatives  Jonxs.  McObxgox, 
Mack,  Doolxt,  Auchincix>ss,  and  other 
members  ot  the  House  Public  Works  com- 
mittee who  have  pushed  the  legislation 
along  or  indicated  broad  sympathy  with  its 
objectives. 

AucHiNCLOss,  a  veteran  in  District  affairs 
on  the  Hill  and  the  real  father  of  the  post- 
war home-rule  movement,  has  some  reser- 
vations about  procedure.  He  would  like  to 
be  assured  that  this  privately  financed  proj- 
ect, to  be  built  on  publicly  owned  land  In 
Foggy  Bottom,  will  Indeed  be  able  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  as  its  sponsors  believe  it 
will. 

AucHiNCLOss  explained  his  position  to  fel- 
low subcommittee  members  this  way: 

"I  think  the  committee  ought  to  go  into 
this  thing  with  its  eyes  c^>en.  I  am  not 
against  culture.  I  think  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have. 
I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  some  assurance. 
If  they  are  to  construct  some  kind  of  build- 
ing, that  we  can  have  a  look-see  at  it  and 
have  some  kind  of  prospectus  which  will 
show  whether  they  will  be  able  to  operate 
it  at  a  profit  without  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  the  local  government,  which  Is  hard 
pressed  for  funds  anyway,  or  to  Uncle  Sam." 

But  AucHiNCLoss  did  not  vote  against  the 
bill  In  committee,  recording  himself  instead 
as  present.  And  he  went  on  to  say:  "I 
do  not  want  to  be  in  the  role  of  trying 
to  be  in  oppoeition  in  any  way  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  kind  of  center.  I  think 
it  is  necesasry  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  community." 

Representative  McOrxgos,  however  was 
Impressed — and  so,  apparently,  were  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee — with  the  prospectus 
for  the  center  worked  up  by  the  District 
Auditorium  Conunisslon,  under  a  Congres- 
sional mandate,  and  presented  to  Congress 
in  January  1967. 

This  $95,000  study  appeared,  a  year  ago, 
to  have  been  wasted,  and  the  project  doomed! 
after  Congress  refused  to  endow  the  Com- 
mission with  authority  to  select  and  acquire 
a  site  for  the  proposed  center.  The  Commis- 
sion wanted  to  buy  a  site  in  Foggy  Bottom, 
parts  of  which  were  earmarked  for  other 
public  and  private  projects. 

But  early  this  year,  Thompson  and  Foi,- 
■aioHT  proposed  the  new  legislation,  now  be- 
fore the  House,  which  settles  the  site  question 
by  authorizing  use  of  land,  already  mostly 
federally  owned>  also  in  Foggy  Bottom  but 
south  of  the  tract  favcx-ed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  new  legislation  also  would  provide  for 
appointment  of  a  new  commission  and  for 
general  supervision  of  the  project  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  all  along  the  lines 
of  the  Mellon  Gallery's  creation. 

The  rtd  Commission's  reports  convinced 
the  Ho\]se  committee,  however,  that  all  the 
advance  planning  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  had  been  done  and  that  this  effort 
ought  not  to  go  down  the  drain.  Said  Mc- 
OaxcoB  of  the  Commission's  prospectus:  "I 
have  never  seen  a  prospectus  as  nearly  com- 
plete as  the  one  which  has  been  presented  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Representative  DooixV  seemed  to  bespeak 
general  committee  sentiment  in  noting:  "I 
think  there  is  so  much  puMlc  Interest  over 
the  Nation  in  this  cultural  center  that  no 
doubt  it  will  be  a  success  financially.  I 
used  to  be  in  that  business,  and  I  know 
money  is  available." 

If  the  House  approves  the  bill  this  week, 
the  big  Job  of  raising  $16  to  $50  million  and 
settling  on  detailed  i^ans  will  be  the  next 
order  of  business,  once  a  new  commission 
is  named. 

[Excerpts  from  the  Congubsional  Rxcord, 
August  22,  1958] 
National  Cultuxai.  Cknteb 
The  Spxakeb  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognises the  gentleman  from  Alabama   (Mr. 

JONKS]. 

Mr.  JoNBs  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Weight]. 

Mr.  Weight.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of 
the  bill  S.  3336  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress has  been  specifically  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts.  It  was 
passed  in  the  other  body  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  Tour  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  after  open  hearings  and  committee 
discussion,  recommends  the  bill  to  you  with 
an  amendment  \rtilch  is  acceptable  to  its 
si>onsors. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  fill  a  long- 
felt  deficiency  in  our  Capital  City.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  pointed  out  in  his  letter 
of  Augiist  1  to  Chairman  Bttcklxt: 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  more  ade- 
quate facilities  in  the  Nation's  Capital  for 
the  presentation  of  the  performing  arts.  An 
audltorivm  and  other  facilities  such  as  are 
provided  for  in  (this)  pending  legislation, 
established  and  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  public,  would  be  a  center  of  which 
the  entire  Nation  could  be  proud.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  wUl  complete  action  on 
this  legislation  during  this  session. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Wkicht.  Yes.  I  wUl  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  I  Just  wonder  why 
there  should  be  opposition  to  this  bill.  It 
does  not  coet  the  Government  any  money. 
They  are  going  to  have  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture here.  The  money  is  going  to  be  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution  and  they  will  have 
a  magnificent  building  here  for  the  perform- 
ing arts.  It  is  very  badly  needed,  and  we  get 
it  free,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  see  why 
anybody  would  object  to  this  bill  is  because 
it  does  not  cost  the  Government  any  money. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  certainly  concur  in  what 
my  colleague  has  said. 

The  bill  woxild  permit  the  construction 
here  in  Washington,  of  a  national  cultural 
center.  It  would  be  financed — not  by  the 
Government — but  by  private  funds  donated 
by  the  public.  The  site  would  be  provided  by 
the  United  States,  and  this  would  be  the  only 
Federal  expense  Involved.  The  committee 
amendment  which  we  are  recommending 
would  require  that,  if  sufficient  funds  for  the 
erection  of  this  center  shall  not  have  been 
raised  from  the  public  and  received  by  the 
trustees  within  S  years  after  enactment  of 
this  law,  the  act  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
and  the  land  be  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

Alone  among  the  major  capitals  of  the 
world,  Washington  has  no  facilities  stat- 
able for  the  presentation  of  grand  opera. 
There  is  no  b\iildlng  in  Washington  which 
can  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the 
more  elaborate  theatrical,  ballet,  and  orches- 
tral presentations  which  have  enriched  the 
Uvas  and  expanded  the  cultural  borlaons  of 
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the  citizens  of  many  much  smaller  cities  both 
here  in  the  United  States  and  the  world 
over.  American  musical  and  theatrical  com- 
panies play  to  enthusiastic  overflow  audiences 
in  capitals  throughout  the  world.  Yet  neither 
these  American  companies  nor  their  counter- 
parts from  other  lands  can  be  Invited  to  per- 
form in  Washington  because  we  have  here  no 
appropriate  accommodation  for  them. 

ThU  bill  would  establish  within  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center.  The  Board  would 
be  composed  of  15  specified  Federal  officials 
and  15  general  trustees  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  supervise  and  oversee  the  construction  of 
the  center  with  privately  donated  funds,  to 
maintain  and  administer  it,  and  to  present 
programs  of  the  performing  arts — c^>era, 
popular  musicals,  ballet,  and  folk  dandng, 
plays,  lectures,  and  pubic  meetings  of  a 
sorts.  There  also  would  be  established  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts,  selected  by  the 
President,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Board  and  recommend  appropriate  activities 
to  be  conducted  in  the  center. 

The  site  proposed  for  the  building  Is  in 
what  Is  known  as  Foggy  Bottom  almost  due 
north  of  the  Lincon  Memorial,  in  an  area 
iMunded  by  Rock  Creek  Parkway,  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  the  Proposed  Inner  Loop  Free- 
way and  the  authorized  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge.  This  is  the  location  which,  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  all  possible  sites,  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

The  reason,  of  course,  why  Congress  must 
concern  itself  with  meeting  this  critical  need 
is  that  Congress  serves  as  the  governing  body 
for  this  great  city.  In  the  typical  American 
city,  the  local  mimicipal  government  would 
handle  a  matter  of  this  kind — and  indeed 
many  have.  By  the  most  recent  accounting, 
there  are  some  382  other  American  cities 
which  already  enjoy  such  fCM:Uitles  as  are  pro- 
posed here.  By  our  inaction,  were  we  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  President's  request,  we  would 
be  denying  the  residents  of  the  Washington 
area  the  opportunity  to  have  a  resource  they 
greatly  desire  and  one  to  which  the  size  and 
stature  of  this  metropolitan  area  otherwise 
would  certainly  seem  to  entitle  them. 

But  we  probably  would  be  doing  more  than 
that.  For  this  is  our  National  Capital.  This 
city  belongs  to  all  Americans.  When  George 
Washington  in  1789  commissioned  MaJ.  Pierre 
L'Enf  ant  to  plan  the  Federal  City  he  directed 
that  it  be  planned  as  a  cutural  and  civic 
center  for  the  new  United  States.  Our  Capital 
City  is  in  many  respects  a  magnificent  show- 
piece of  our  way  of  life.  It  is  the  window 
through  which  much  of  the  world  sees  the 
United  States.  I  am  proud  of  ita  grandeur 
and  its  spaclo\is  beauty,  its  gracious  buildings 
and  monuments,  its  unsurpassed  libraries  and 
its  splendid  art  galleries. 

Yet  here  is  one  deficiency  which  is  broadly 
acknowledged.  The  authorities  agree  that 
Washington  needs  a  center  for  the  performing 
arts.  The  public  seems  anxious  to  correct  that 
deficiency  by  popular  donation  and  by  their 
continuing  patronage.  Many  impressive  fig- 
ures in  the  financial  and  theatrical  worlds 
have  pledged  their  backing.  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  has  offered  its  whole- 
hearted cooperation  without  fee  in  designing 
the  structure.  The  President  has  asked  that 
we  permit  this  planning  to  get  underway 
without  further  delay  by  acting  before  this 
Congress  adjourns.  The  other  body  has  acted. 
They  are  waiting  now  only  for  the  "green 
light"  from  us.  Your  committee  recommends 
that  we  give  it  to  them  by  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  GB08B.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Weight.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Does  that  Include  ti4>-daziclng, 
toe  dancing  and  can-can  dancing? 
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Mr.  Wmarr.  X  pnrame  It  would  indnde 
aaj  ot  tboM  parfonnlng  arte.  Pttha,p»  •ven 
tiM  Qniid  cn«  Opry. 

iMtmamy  tbto  In  nil  tlxioMlty,  Ur.  SpMk- 
•r.  and  I  ttUnk  tt  to  Importaat.  I  suppoM  that 
Z  bST*  dons  my  abare  of  demacoglnc-  All  of 
OB  Uke  to  portray  oaraelTea  aa  raal,  nira 
«»»«"g»'  corn-fed,  homegrown,  log  cabin  boya. 
AU  of  ua  have  been  jnat  a  Mt  gvOIty  of  that. 
In  atrUdng  such  a  poae,  it  to  alwaya  kind  of 
eaay  to  ridicule  and  poke  fun  at  tblnga  of  a 
cultural  nature.  I  plead  guilty  to  having  done 
my  abare  of  It,  but  I  think.  Ht.  Speaker, 
that  we  bave  reached  a  atate  of  maturity  in 
thto  NaUon  wh«n  that  kind  of  attttude  no 
longer  beoomea  ua.  Sooner  or  later,  we  have 
to  grow  up  and  atop  poking  f  tin  at  tblnga 
InteDeetual  and  cultural. 

Ur.  ICacK  of  Waahlngton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  a  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MeOregor]. 

Mr.  MbOaxooB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con- 
cur In  the  atatementa  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tezaa  [Mr.  Wiubt]  and  eepecially 
tboee  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
SMTrH].  I  honeatly  cannot  see  what  la  wrong 
wltH  thto  bill— eome  feel  It  to  m  error — un- 
leaa  It  to  the  fact  that  It  to  not  coating  the 
taapayera  of  the  United  Statee  a  single 
penny.  It  to  rather  amualng  to  me  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congreea  and  certain  mem- 
ber* of  our  committee  and  other  commltteea 
are  opposing  thto  legislation,  and  when  we 
check  their  record  we  find  they  have  voted 
oonatotently  for  foreign  aid,  or  to  build  sta- 
dluma  or  catbedrato,  and  everything  etoe,  In 
foreign  oountrlea.  Yet  when  we  come  back 
to  the  United  Statea  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  privilege  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward a  cultural  center,  they  are  prohibited. 

The  point  to  going  to  be  raised,  as  it  was 
In  the  committee,  that  we  have  no  definite 
I^ans.  I  am  hoping  that  every  member  of  the 
conimlttee  has  taken  the  time  to  read  the 
plana  which  are  headed,  "A  National  Civic 
Auditorium  and  Cultural  Center  for  the 
Cltiaens  of  the  United  States."  It  covers  95 
pagea.  I  have  been  in  Congresa  only  for  the 
short  period  of  20  years,  but  I  have  never 
aeen  anyone  submit  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
greaa  of  which  I  have  been  a  member  a  spe- 
cific plan  any  more  elaborate,  any  more 
detailed  than  thto  one. 

So  I  repeat,  veemlngly  there  to  something 
wrong,  according  to  the  view  of  some  there 
to  something  in  error  with  thto  legislation, 
and  that  something  to  that  It  to  not  coating 
the  American  taxpayers  a  single  penny. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  wUl  give  the 
opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  to  contribute  to  thto  cultural  center 
and  that  we  shall  pass  thto  bill  in  thto  Con- 
gress, at  least  one  bill  that  will  not  coat  the 
taxpayers  anything. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
aylvanla  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
oosponsors  of  thto  legislation  I  rtoe  In  strong 
support  of  thto  bill  for  a  national  cultural 
center.  It  has  been  said  that  thto  will  not 
ooet  the  Oovemment  any  money.  No,  it  will 
not. 

The  people  of  the  country  ahould  be 
{deaaed  that  the  civic  minded  citlsena  of 
Waahlngton,  O.C.  and  of  thto  country  are 
taking  on  themselves  the  civic  obligation  to 
provide  thto  cultural  center  (or  thto  great 
and  growing  city.  There  are  auch  centers  In 
many  of  our  United  States  dtlee.  and  many 
more  in  every  country  of  Surope.  We  In 
Pittsburgh  are  doing  the  aame  Job  at  public 
expense.  We  are  building  an  auditorium  to 
take  care  of  eventa  of  thto  type  which  we 
beltove  are  neceaaary  to  our  cultiu*  and  civic 
growth. 


Mr.  JoNa  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minute*  to  the  dtotlngulahed  author  of 
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the  bill,  the  gentleman  who  has  done  to  very, 
very  much  by  hto  legtolatlve  aklll  to  bring 
thto  bill  to  the  House  today,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Tbokpson]. 

Mr.  Tromtson.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un&nl- 
moua  oonaent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marka  and  include  extraneoua  matter. 

The  STKAKBt.  to  there  objection  to  the 
requeat  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  those  Members 
of  thto  body  and  of  the  other  House  who  have 
worked  long  and  bard  for  thto  great  project 
of  a  National  Cultural  Center. 

To  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Cak- 
BOLL  D.  KxAKNS.  who  has  VTorked  longer  for 
thto  program  than  any  Member  of  thto  House. 
I  pay  a  apedal  tribute.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsj^vanto  Introduced  and  oosponaored 
legtolatlon  for  similar  purpoeea  with  my 
predecessor  Charles  R.  Howell,  who  shared 
thto  same  great  vtolon. 

To  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Tul- 
BaiGHT],  who  had  the  courage  to  Join  me 
in  thto  venture,  and  the  drive  and  Imagina- 
tion to  enltot  the  aympathetlc  support  of  hto 
colleagues.  8enat<x'  Alexanokx  Wn.xT,  and 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anubbbon.  as  coepon- 
son,  and  the  reat  of  hto  colleagues  on 
June  20,  1968,  when  thto  measure  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  a  special  debt  to  owed 
by  the  dtlxens  of  our  country.  Hto  contribu- 
tion to,  indeed,  an  historic  one.  Thto  legto- 
latlon to,  I  am  confident,  a  further  and  Im- 
pc«tant  addition  to  Senator  FuLsaicHT's  con- 
tribution to  cultural  matters  which  began 
with  the  historic  Fulbrlgbt  Act  of  1944. 

I  want  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
bipartisan  spirit  which  has  supported  thto 
legtolatlon  and  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
for  tt  at  every  step  In  the  House. 

I  want  the  Members  of  thto  House  to  know 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McOaxaoB]  not  only 
sponsored  thto  legislation  but  has  been  one 
of  its  most  valuable  and  conatotent  sup- 
pMters.  Without  hto  help,  given  generously 
and  without  stint  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  JoNxa],  thto  legis- 
lation would  not  have  had  a  chance  of  adop- 
tion. 

There  are  enough  and  nuHV  honors  for 
those  who  have  contributed  of  their  time 
and  strength  to  thto  fight. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  other  spon- 
sors thto  afternoon,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rkusb],  each 
of  whom  deserve  the  enthusiastic  supp<Hrt  of 
their  countrymen  today,  tomorrow,  and  at 
the  voting  booths  In  November. 

There  to  the  htotorlc  phrase  In  connection 
with  the  first  telegraphed  mesaage,  asked  by 
Mr.  Morse,  "What  hath  Ood  wrought?" 

My  dear  friends  and  colleaguea  from  both 
sides  of  thto  House,  I  feel  impelled  to  ask 
thto  same  question  thto  afternoon,  "What 
hath  Ood  wrought?"  for  thto  to  an  htocorlc 
occasion  which  will  grow  in  importance  as 
time  goes  on. 

I  know  all  of  ua  will  look  back  to  thto  mo- 
ment, and  be  proud  that  we  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  our  country  in  cultural 
matters. 

No  <me  has  worked  harder  for  thto  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  atola  than  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Buildlnga  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jonsb] 
and  no  one  baa  shown  a  greater  graap  of  the 
vast  potential  of  thto  meaatire  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tkxaa  [Mr.  Wafoar]  whoae  mag- 
nificent statement  we  have  Just  heard. 

If  thto  legislation  proves  anything.  It  to 
that  Mambers  of  both  parties  can  work  to- 
gether In  harmony  for  the  sdranoement  of 
our  country.  The  fine  arts  and  edtuatton  r»- 
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fleet  the  true  statxis  of  our  Nation,  and  make 
our  civilization  endure  and  flourlah. 

There  to  a  rare  unanimity  of  opinion  In 
aupport  of  the  National  Cultural  Center,  ex- 
tending from  President  Ktoenhower  and  Vice 
President  Nixon,  the  Board  of  Commlssioneis, 
Dtotrlot  of  Columbia,  all  the  Federal  and  Dto- 
trlct  Agencies,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Oen- 
eral  Federation  of  Women's  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs  to  the  An^ 
CIO. 

We  have  the  President's  fine  statement  In 
the  printed  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  referred  to  by  ovu'  dtotln- 
gulshed  colleague,  Idr.  Wright  of  Texas. 

Some  months  ago.  Vice  President  Nixon 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

"As  you  know,  for  some  time  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  development  of  such  a  center 
here  in  Waahlngton.  It  would  not  only  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  facility  for  the  reaidento 
of  thto  area,  but  more  important,  it  would 
also  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  interest  of  our 
Nation  and  Government  in  the  rich  cultural 
traditions  and  experience  of  America." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  front-page 
Btory  on  May  15,  1968,  declared  that  while 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  hto  entourage  were 
running  Into  angry  mobs  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  on  Its  South  American 
tour  at  the  same  time  was  everywhere  greeted 
with  warmth  and  affection  by  cheering  sym- 
phony fans. 

It  to  Important  to  note  that  upon  hto  re- 
turn the  Vice  President  recommended  that 
we  send  cultiutd  groups  to  South  America 
where  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
was  received  with  such  great  ovations  at  the 
very  time  the  Vice  President  was  being  abused 
and  hto  life  endangered.  Thto  to  not  art  for 
art's  sake,  but  a  question  of  survival  against 
a  ruthless  enemy  which  uses  art  as  prop- 
aganda. 

The  leglsaltion  today  calls  for  the  Federal 
government  to  contribute  some  little-used 
land  it  owns  In  a  public  park  area  where  no 
office  buildings  will  be  built.  The  Oovernment 
to  contribute  the  land  just  as  it  did  to  the 
Bell -Tower  Memorial  to  Senator  Taft. 

The  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners have  offered  to  contribute  an  acre 
that  to  in  private  ownership,  by  the  only  de- 
vice open  to  them — that  to,  that  the  land  be 
purchased  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  with  Capper-Cramton  funds, 
which  the  District  will  repay  through  ad  valo- 
rem taxes  raised  in  the  Dtotrlct  of  Coliunbto. 

Since  the  taxpayers  here  pay  some  $170 
million  in  local,  not  Federal  taxes — more  than 
several  states — and  thto  tax  money  to  allo- 
cated by  the  Congress  It  seems  eminently  fair 
that  the  Dtotrlct  be  allowed,  as  provided  In  S. 
3335,  to  add  ito  oontrlbutlon  to  thto  National 
Ctiltural  Center. 

Compared  to  the  $40  billion  we  appropriate 
each  year  for  Defense  and  Government's  con- 
tribution of  six  acres  of  land,  acquired 
through  the  years  at  a  cost  of  about  8900,000 
seems  little  enough  for  the  oontrlbutlon  to 
the  arts  of  peace. 

Certainly,  the  arts  of  pettce  must  be  culti- 
vated, too. 

We  fall  to  get  our  mesaage  of  peace  across, 
and  we  have  failed  in  thto  very  badly.  Yet  the 
cost  of  the  arts  of  peace  are  infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  cost  of  the  arts  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  as  many  keen  observers 
have  pointed  out,  we  are  Inclined  to  rely  al- 
together too  much  on  propaganda  handouts, 
and  informational  media  which  fall  to  get 
aorosB  the  story  of  our  peaceful  Intentions. 
They  will  fall  to  get  our  story  acroes  as  long 
as  we  fall  to  pay  attention  to  the  arts  of 
peace  at  home — ^the  arts.  In  other  words, 
which  othsr  peoples  regard  as  the  very  soul  of 
a  nation  and  a  people. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
my  dssp  apprseUtlon  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the  work  dons 
In  thto  whole  matter  and  also  to  the  dtotln- 
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gutobed  n*i»twn«n  of  ths  saboammlttss  as 
weU  as  to  the  members  of  the  full  oommlttoe. 
Some  indication  of  the  enthusiasm  which  a 
National  CxUtural  Center  in  our  Capital  City 
would  generate  across  the  country  can  be 
seen  from  what  has  happened  here  In  Wash- 
ington since  President  Ktoenhower's  letter  of 
endorsement  was  relsased. 

8  3S35  was  passed  In  Uie  Senate  ^nthout  a 
dissenting  vote.  After  long  and  considered 
bearings,  the  bUl  had  been  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  BuUdinga  and 
Grounds,  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  C<^uinbto,  the  Waahlngt<m 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  many  other  agencies  and  Indlvlduato. 
who  testified  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Along  with  many  other  beauty-loving 
Americans.  I  have  long  been  aware  of  our  lack 
of  cultural  faculties  here  In  otir  National 

Capital. 

In  addition,  my  work  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  brought  me  an  Increased  re- 
sllaatlon  of  the  importance  of  the  arts  In  our 
foreign  relations,  and  of  the  use  other  ooun- 
trlee  make  of  these  In  their  foreign  relations. 
I  have  asked  myself  and  others  the  question: 
•■Why  to  It  that  Washington  should  lack  the 
needed  faculties  for  the  performing  arts?" 

The  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  Auditorium 
Commission,  headed  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 
and  which  Included  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  Houses,  found  "bat  332 
American  cities  have  cultural  facilities.  Amer- 
loans  as  weU  as  fwelgners  vtoltlng  Washing- 
ton find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  our 
Ct4>ltal  City  has  no  center  for  the  arts,  es- 
pecially when  they  know  that  we  have  helped 
a  number  of  European  cities  restore  their 
great  theaters  and  opera  houses. 

Feeling  a  definite  sense  of  responsibility  to 
my  own  people  I  Joined  with  other  Members 
in  introducing  a  companion  measure.  Hit. 
13193.  It  woiUd  seem  exceedingly  timely  for 
us  to  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  beauty  m  aU  lU  phases  to  a  vital  human 

need. 

Only  recently  the  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  a  bill  for  a  second  stadiimi 
to  seat  50,000.  Surely  the  need  of  an  art  cen- 
ter to  one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

It  to  my  earnest  h<^)e  that  thto  bUl  do 

pass. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
genUewoman.  

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  close  my  remarks  with 
a  tribute  to  the  person  who  has  worked 
longer  and  harder  for  thto  legislation  than 
anyone  else.  Earlier,  I  said  that  the  idea  to 
not  new;  It  originated,  in  fact,  with  George 
Washington,  thto  Nation's  first  President.  In 
hto  first  inaugural  message.  General  Wash- 
ington called  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  need  for  recognition  of  m\isic  and 
the  arts.  Since  Washington's  day  the  cultural 
center  has  been  advocated  by  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son. Tnunan,  and,  as  Mr.  Wbight  stated, 
Elsenhower.  The  great  amount  of  work  neces- 
sary to  bring  us  here  today,  however,  was 
done  by  my  able  and  devoted  legtototlve  as- 
stotant,  George  Fraln.  Mr.  Fraln  has  worked 
night  and  day  for  years,  literally,  to  see  ttie 
culmination  of  thto  great  project.  Words 
cannot  express  my  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration of  hto  work.  My  cosponsor  in  the 
other  body,  the  great  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbbioht)  ,  has  often  paid  similar  trib- 
ute to  George  Fraln.  The  art  and  music 
lovers  of  thto  Nation  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fraln,  as  are  all  of  xis  here  today. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonasnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Htdx)  may  extend  hto 
remarks  at  thto  point  In  the  Rxcoao. 

The  SPBAXxa.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Washington? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Htdk.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  In  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  In  the  Nation's  Oapl- 
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tal.  The  estabUshmsnt  of  such  a  center  to 
long  overdue  In  thto  Nation.  We  have  been 
negligent  In  proper  reoogiUtion  of  the  cul- 
tural arts;  It  to  my  hope  that  the  House  wlU 
give  thto  biU  a  unanimous  vote  of  approvaL 
Thto  to  a  fine  example  of  the  realisation  of 
social  goato  through  private  InlUatlve.  Thto 
project  to  being  paid  for  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  the  citizens  of  thto  country: 
we  cannot  deny  them  the  benefit  and  Joy  of 
a  National  Cultural  Center. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Waahlngton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomto   (Mr.  Baldwin). 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rlss  In  support 
of  S.  3335. 

The  most  r«narkable  thing  about  thto  bUl 
which  came  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  thto  group  of  people 
who  are  Interested  In  providing  a  National 
Capital  Cultural  Center  are  willing  to  actu- 
aUy  assume  the  burden  of  ratotng  the  funds 
to  finance  it.  That  to  quite  a  dtotlnctlve  ap- 
proach to  thoss  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
been  working  on  many  projects  involving  the 
construction  of  buUdings.  It  seems  to  me 
when  pec^e  have  the  demonstrated  initiative 
such  as  there  to  in  thto  case  to  assvuns  vol- 
untarily the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  that  we  should  re- 
spond to  that  initiative  and  encoxirage  It 
and  do  everything  we  can  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  bringing  thto  building  to  a  reality. 
This  buUdlng  will  add  to  the  beauty,  the 
attractiveness,  and  the  greatness  of  thto 
Nation's  Capital.  We  should  pass  thto  bill  as 
presented  to  us. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wycming  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
the  need  for  thto  cultural  center  to  apparent. 
It  to  in  the  national  Interest. 

I  Join  in  supporting  thto  measure  and  to 
warmly  endorse  the  site  which  has  been 
selected  for  the  cultural  center.  Not  only 
shoiUd  the  center  Itself  afford  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  any  fine  arts  performance,  but 
the  site  from  every  viewpoint  offers  the  best 
advantagss  of  acoesslbUlty.  esthetic  beauty, 
proximity  to  residential,  buslneBS  areas  and 
hoteto,  good  p\a>llc  transportation,  restau- 
rants, and  parking  faculties.  My  support  to 
also  based  and  conditioned  on  the  provtoions 
for  financing  through  donations  soUdted  for 
that  purpose  with  the  provtoion  that  If  such 
funds  are  not  forthcocUng,  the  amount  col- 
lected would  go  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Wsshlngton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wolvkbton)  . 

Mr.  WOLVESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press gratification  at  the  commendation  that 
has  been  extended  to  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
for  the  effort  he  has  put  forth  in  tbto  matter. 
It  to  weU  deserved.  I  am  strongly  In  favor 
of  thto  bUl. 

The  bUl  to  most  worthy.  It  would  fill  a 
longfelt  want  in  our  National  Capital.  Cul- 
tural centers  extot  in  practically  every  Euro- 
pean capital.  We  have  none.  Thto  Nation  that 
leads  in  so  many  worthwhile  activities  is 
terribly  delinquent  in  faUing  to  provide  a 
cultural  center  in  thto  the  greatest  Capital 
in  aU  the  world.  We  should  no  longer  delay 
in  providing  such  a  center. 

A  center  of  thto  kind  wUl  enable  us  to 
bave  presentations  in  cultural  subjects  such 
as  music,  art,  drama,  and  aU  the  other 
activities  of  a  cultural  character.  The  faU- 
\ire  to  have  such  a  center.  In  my  opinion,  de- 
tracts from  o\ir  national  prestige. 

Furthermore,  It  should  not  be  ovwlooked 
that  a  cultural  center,  where  representatives 
of  foreign  nations  will  participate  in  per- 
formances can  be  helpful  In  biUldlng  under- 
standing and  good  wUl  between  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  other  nations. 
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I  repeat,  the  blU  has  a  most  worthy  objec- 
tive and  should  have  the  support  of  the 
House.  And,  in  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  the 
establtohment  of  the  center,  as  provided  for 
in  thto  bUl.  wiu  be  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  cost  to  to  bs  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

B<r.  Mack  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvanU  (Mr.  Ksabns)  . 

Mr.  Ksabns.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  years  ago 
when  I  came  to  Congress  we  were  about  to 
buUd  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  soldiers 
of  World  War  II.  That  was  before  the  Korean 
war.  I  suggested  at  that  time  that  we  had 
enough  monunoents  around  Washington  for 
pigeons  to  roost  upon,  and  I  thought  It  would 
be  very  good  to  do  something  along  a  differ- 
ent Une,  perhaps  a  living  memorial  to  men- 
bers  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  see  my  dtotln- 
giUshed  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cxllbx),  on  the  fioor.  He  had  a 
biU  for  thto  purpose  pending  in  Congress 
before  I  was  privUeged  to  be  a  Member  of 
thto  body. 

We  decided  to  buUd  a  cathedral  of  the  arts, 
an  opera  house.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  has  had  the  privi- 
lege I  have  had  of  conducting  the  umtad 
States  Air  Force  Symphonic  Band  and  Or- 
chestra in  many  parts  of  the  world.  A  year 
ago  today  I  was  In  Tokyo,  at  the  height  of 
the  Girard  case,  conducting  before  50,000 
people  there.  There  was  no  incident  even 
though  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress was  conducting — becauss  music  to  an 
international  language. 

I  want  to  give  great  credit  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  also 
to  hto  predecessor,  former  Congressman 
Charles  Howell,  and  the  others  who  have 
been  working  on  thto  project  for  a  long  time. 
The  Capital  of  the  Nation,  Washington, 
D.C.,  should  have  a  c^Utural  center.  It  ahoiUd 
be  the  cultural  center  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and,  furthermore,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  greatest  school  system  in  the  ooun- 
try  functioning  here  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Let  us  make  thto  Nation's  Capital  a  world 
capital  today,  a  cultiu^  center,  an  edtica- 
tlonal  center.  The  bUl  before  us  today.  If 
passed,  wUl  be  a  great  st^  in  that  direction 
and  I  believe  the  people  of  the  world  wUl  rise 
and  say:  "Well  done.  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  Rxuss.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  vtoltors  from 
Europe  come  to  my  office  here  in  the  Capitol 
each  year.  Almost  Invartably,  they  speak  of 
their  admiration  for  Washington  as  one  of 
the  most  besuttful  cities  of  the  world.  Then 
they  go  on  to  express  their  amazement  that 
it  contains  no  cTiltural  center  for  the  per- 
formance of  opera,  baUet,  music,  and  drama. 
Every  provincial  city,  every  grand  ducal  seat 
of  France  and  Germany  has  its  beautifully 
appointed  home  for  the  performing  arts.  I 
refuse  to  believe,  lix.  SpMker,  that  what  a 
Louto  Napoleon  or  a  Frederick  the  Great  could 
do,  the  free  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
their  own  tnittotlve,  cannot  do. 

I  hope  that  8.  3835  will  overwhelmingly 
pass,  and  that  the  National  CiUtural  Center 
will  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  JoNcs  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  VoBTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  wQl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  JoNKS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VoBTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  thto  biU. 
Many.  If  not  most,  of  the  great  capltato  of 
the  world  have  theaters  buUt  by  the  govern- 
ment and  sutMldlas  ths  drama,  the  opera, 
music,  and  the  baUat.  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
foUow  thto  praotlos.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
regret  the  lack  of  these  cultural  activities  In 
our  great  Capital.  Thto  bUl  meets  thto  situa- 
tion in  a  truly  American  way.  by  making  AX 
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possible  for  prtrst*  cltlaens,  for  the  people 
of  the  counti^,  to  create  s  ctiltiinU  center  on 
OoMiinmsnt  premlass.  I  oongrktulste  tbe 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  In  Congress  and 
In  Washington;  I  particularly  want  to  men- 
tion Mrs.  Virginia  Lorve  Baoon,  a  great 
dTlo  leador  and  widow  of  a  dtotlngtUahed 
American  who  served  In  this  House.  This  bill 
proTldes  tbe  right  way  to  go  ahead  with  a 
national  cviltural  center,  the  right  place  to 
locate  It.  Now  Is  the  right  time  to  act  on  It. 

Mr.  MOOamoa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Joins  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McOsBooa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  He  has  done  an  excellent 
]ob,  and  I  hope  he  dears  up  somewhat  of  an 
error  that  seems  to  have  gone  around, 
emanating  from  my  distinguished  friend 
fnnn  Washington,  that  this  Is  going  to  cost 
the  Federal  Qoremment  a  considerable  sum 
of  oaoney.  I  hope  he  will  show  us  that  the 
contributions  that  are  going  to  be  collected 
will  pay  $698,000  for  the  land  that  Is  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  QoTernment. 

Mr.  Joms  of  Alabama  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Kxsura.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Joms  of  Alabama  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KxASifs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  personaUy  as 
chairman  of  this  commttee  that  has  given 
great  deliberations  to  this  problem,  and  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  passed 
unanimously.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute, 
also,  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mc- 
OaMoa)  on  our  side. 

Mr.  KKATiifo.  Mr.  Speaker,  erection  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  will  have  national 
Blgnlflcance.  since  it  will  serve  as  a  mecca 
and  magnet  for  people  from  all  over  the 
country  who  visit  the  Nation's  Capital. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  the 
need  for  this  building  and  about  the  sound- 
ness of  the  method  under  which  It  is  to  be 
constructed.  Careful  thought  and  planning 
has  gone  Into  all  aspects  of  this  project,  and 
I  oommend  all  concerned  for  having  worked 
oat  such  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  complex 
questions  Involved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tbm  land  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  this  structure  Is  not  now  being 
used  for  any  significant  purposes,  that  the 
center  will  not  be  subsldlBed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  that  It  will  be  self-support- 
ing. We  have  a  precedent  for  this  project  In 
the  National  Qallery  of  Art,  which  now 
bouses  a  world  famous  coUectlon  of  priceless 
works  of  art.  Yet  no  Federal  money  was  ex- 
pended to  constnict  that  building. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  lustly  proud  of 
the  acoompUshments  of  our  writers,  actors, 
and  rtfated  performers.  We  have  a  great  his- 
tory at  achtovement  and  success  in  these 
Balds  which  Is  certain  to  be  enhanced  In  the 
yean  ahead.  One  sure  means  for  stimulating 
this  growth  in  the  performing  arts  is  to  pro- 
vide proper  places  In  which  they  can  be  per- 
formed. AU  over  the  country,  drives  and  pro]- 
ecU  are  going  forward  with  this  exact  object 
in  mlxMl. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  house  a  structure  worthy  of  the  great 
performing  arts  of  tbe  United  States.  That  U 
exactly  what  will  be  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Special  commendation  is  due  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  KBAum],  and  his  dedicated  oowoikers  In 
and  out  of  Oongreas.  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  make  the  National  Cultural 
Center  a  reality.  Mrs.  Robot  Low  Baoon  and 
other  tlreleas  dvlc  leaders  have  provided  un- 
counted hours  of  bard  work  and  planning  to 
make  this  legislation  poaslble.  I  congratulate 
all  of  them  for  a  Job  weU  done,  and  urge 
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every  Members  of  this  body  to  give  their  ef- 
forts an  overwhdmlng  vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  FULBRiaHT.  Mr.  Presldait.  as 
these  articles  and  statraients  make  clear, 
this  legislation  oould  not  have  passed 
without  the  diligent  support  of  many 
clTlc  leaders  and  perscms  Interested  In 
the  arts  as  well  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs.  Jn  his  statement  of  Au- 
gust 22.  1958,  Representative  Thompson 
Pftid  tribute  to  one  of  the  staff  members 
who  did  a  great  deal  to  make  this  idea  a 
reality,  Mr.  Oeorge  Frain.  Mr.  Prain,  as 
Representative  Thompson  said: 

Worked  night  and  day  for  years  ...  to  see 
the  culmination  of  this  great  project. 

Mr.  Frain  worked  very  closely  with  Mr. 
Lee  Williams  of  my  staff  and  many  others 
In  laying  the  groundwork  for  today's 
Kennedy  Center.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoHo  at  this  point  an  undated  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  in  1956  con- 
cerning Mr.  Praln's  contribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many  Hamss  Pullss  "Cultubal  Ckhtb"  T«tt.t 
(By  Richard  L.  Ooe) 

Frain  is  one  that  seldom  gets  Into  print 
but  he  was  the  behind-the-scenes  hero  of 
Capitol  HUI's  action,  Oeorge  Frain,  an  as- 
sistant to  Bep.  Thompson. 

For  years  now  Frain  has  been  the  legislative 
gadfly  it  takes  to  get  an  idea  acted  on  by 
Congress.  I  first  beard  Frain  bring  up  the 
matter  In  1946  when  the  city  was  realizing 
what  the  local  theatrical  policy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination implied.  The  more  Frain  learned 
of  what  music,  dance  and  drama  could  mean 
the  more  Insistent  he  became.  I  hate  to  sug- 
gest plaques  already  for  an  unbuilt  building, 
but  there  ought  to  be  one  in  the  cultural 
center  with  Oeorge  Fraln's  name  on  it. 

li«r.  FUIiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  passage  by  Congress,  8.  3335 
was  signed  by  President  Elsenhower  on 
September  2,  1958,  as  Public  Law  85- 
874. 

Planning  and  preliminary  work  on  the 
Center  got  underway  in  the  following 
years,  and  on  September  11,  1962,  Mrs. 
John  P.  Kennedy  imveiled  the  model  of 
architect  Edward  Durell  Stone's  design 
for  the  Center. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  Ed 
Stone,  a  native  of  my  hometown  of  Fay- 
ettevllle.  Ark.,  was  the  architect  for  the 
Kennedy  Center.  Mr.  Stone  Is  one  of  our 
foremost  architects  and  I  believe  he  did 
an  excellent  job  in  his  planning  of  the 
Center.  In  the  early  days,  when  fimds 
were  in  very  short  supply,  Mr.  Corrin 
Strong  was  especially  generous  with  his 
personal  fortune  in  keeping  the  project 
aUve. 

On  June  4,  1963,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Saltonstall,  Senator  Clark,  and  myself, 
the  three  Senate  Members  then  serving 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  introduced 
S.  1652,  to  amend  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  to  extend  the  termination 
date  and  to  enlarge  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. This  bill  became  Public  Law  88-100 
on  August  19, 1963,  when  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

On  October  8,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  took  a  direct  and  personal 
interest  In  the  Center,  was  host  at  a 
limcheon  at  the  White  House  for  mem- 
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bers  of  the  President's  Business  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Cultural  Center. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  the  President 
was  assassinated,  and  Intense  desire  was 
expressed  throughout  the  country  for  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriate  memo- 
rial to  perpetuate  many  of  his  alms  and 
Ideals.  Along  with  many  others  I  felt 
that  this  Center  would  constitute  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  the  President,  particu- 
larly since  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest 
In  and  played  an  active  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Center. 

On  November  26, 1  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpose.  A  number  of  other 
proposals  were  being  discussed  as  well 
and  on  December  3.  1963.  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136.  eventually 
cosponsored  by  55  other  Senators.  The 
Joint  resolution  authorized  the  redesig- 
nation  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  and  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  move  to  designate  the  Cultural 
Center  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Pres- 
ident drew  widespread  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  November  26; 
articles  from  the  Evening  Star  of  No- 
vember 27  reporting  the  support  for  this 
proposal ;  and  a  statement  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  December  3  con- 
cerning the  Introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  136. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  26.  196S| 

A  KXNNXDT  MXMOKUI. 

His  own  best  memorial  will  live  in  hts  own 
memorable  words,  for  he  spoke  in  trumpets, 
summoning  us  to  seek  our  finest  nature  and 
to  fit  it  to  the  dlfflculties  and  dangers  of  our 
time. 

Our  own  best  «tct  of  remembrance  must 
continue  to  be  the  faith  we  keep  with  his 
imperatives. 

But  the  heart  desires  and  the  slain  leader 
deserves  a  more  tangible,  more  aiptcMie 
memorial,  a  physical  place  in  the  Nation's 
O^ltal  corresponding  to  his  place  in  prayer 
in  the  Nation's  heart. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  memorial 
than  the  dedication  now,  to  him.  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultviral  Center. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  center  of  things  the  service  performed 
by  the  arts  for  men  and  women.  In  thought 
and  q>eech  John  F.  Kennedy  moved  with 
familiar  friendship  among  the  poets  and  the 
prophets.  It  was  the  same  In  his  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  home.  The  White  House  became  a 
place  of  welcome  for  musicians  and  pain  ten. 
dancers  and  writers. 

The  Idea  of  the  C\iltural  Center  preceded 
the  Kennedy  admlnlstraUon.  But  President 
Kennedy  gave  the  Idea  force  and  form,  and  a 
singularly  personal  leadership,  without  which 
it  could  hardly  have  achieved  Its  present 
development. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  from  whom  we  have  learned 
to  bear  loss  with  dignity,  was  even  more 
deeply  involved.  To  salute  her  loss  as  well  as 
ours,  a  Kennedy  Memorial  Cultural  Center 
woiUd  speak  Intimately  of  part  at  her  tfiSt 
to  us. 

Other  memorial  propoaals  have  been  made, 
chiefly  of  re-namlng  athletic  stadia  already 
in  existence.  The  Cultural  Center  as  a  mem- 
orial to  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  not  only  uniquely 
eiqireaBlve  of  a  purpose  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife.  Since  it  u  now  In  eeily 
process,  since  funds  are  stlU  being  raised.  It 
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also  would  give  aU  Americans  the  chance  to 
remember  the  President  by  bringing  to  com- 
pletion an  intent  and  wish  of  his. 

The  change  of  name  and  the  dedication 
should  be  nMde  at  once.  The  buUdlng  should 
be  brought  to  reality  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  F.  Kennedy  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  liet  him  live  also  in  the  arts  he  loved. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  27,  1963] 

STn>POKT     OlVKM     CXNTKX     AS     KXNNXOT     MK- 

morial;    Bipastxban    Gsottp    or    Ssnatobs 

OrvESS   Bnx   Askhto   UJ3.   Fume   or   $6 

MnxioN 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

A  spontanetioe  wave  of  support  grew  today 
ifx  the  proposal  to  build  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  as 
a  living  menxjrlal  to  tbe  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  four  Senators  Joined 
late  yesterday  in  introducing  a  bill  to  name 
tbe  proposed  center  for  Mr.  Kennedy  and  to 
autborlee  the  appropriation  of  $5  million  as 
the  final  portion  of  the  $30  mUUon  cost  of 
tbe  center. 

Senator  Ful bright.  Democrat  of  Arkansas, 
who  Introduced  the  bill,  said  be  hoped  his 
proposal  would  help  to  stimulate  public  con- 
tributions to  construct  tbe  center. 

"I  hope."  he  said,  "that  the  Federal  con- 
tribution will  help  to  get  the  center  buUt 
m  tbe  near  future  and  that  additional  con- 
tributions n<om  the  public  can  be  used 
to  provide  the  beginning  of  an  endowment 
fund  to  finance  performances  at  tbe  center." 

THBXK  AKK  OOSPONSOBS 

Joining  with  Senator  Fulbrlght  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  were  Senators  Saltonstall. 
Republican  of  Massachusetts,  Clark,  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania,  and  Humphrey,  Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota. 

Senators  Fulbrlght.  Saltonstall  and  Clark, 
who  ast  trustees  of  the  center.  Joined  yester- 
day in  Inserting  In  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  yesterday's  Evening  Star 
suggesting  the  center  as  an  appropriate  me- 
morial to  the  late  President. 

Members  of  the  late  President's  family, 
to  whom  the  suggestion  concerning  the  cen- 
ter has  been  made,  were  reportedly  delighted 
with  tbe  apprc^riateness  of  the  center  as  a 
memwlal,  as  was  President  Johnson. 

Tbe  late  President  last  Inspected  the  model 
of  the  $30  million  Center  on  October  8,  when 
he  called  60  of  the  Nation's  top  business 
leaders  to  the  White  House  to  urge  their 
support  for  the  project. 

"He  was  very  enthusiastic,  both  about  the 
plans  and  tbe  site."  Edward  Durell  Stone, 
architect  for  the  Center,  recalled.  "I  think  it 
would  be  poetic  if  his  name  were  to  be  iden- 
Ufied  with  it." 

On  the  House  side,  three  members  an- 
nounced Independently  that  they  intended  to 
introduce  legislation  to  name  the  Center  In 
memory  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

In  a  pxibUc  announcement.  Representa- 
tives Ullman,  Democrat  of  Oregon,  and  Sen- 
ner.  Democrat  of  Arizona,  declared: 

"President  Kennedy  brought  to  this  Na- 
Uon.  and  to  this  Capital,  an  Intellectiial  and 
cultural  reawakening  that  has  made  a  pro- 
found impact  on  our  national  life.  The  Cvil- 
tural Center  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
expressions  of  that  reawakening.  The  Na- 
tion needs  his  continuing  guiding  spirit  to 
Insiire  that  we  do  not  lose  the  stimulus  to  a 
higher  realization  of  our  cultural  heritage." 

CHATtMAW  AODKXSSBI 

The  Representatives  also  wrote  to  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  center  board  of 
trustees,  »«^Tig  hla  support  and  that  of  the 
board  Tor  the  proposal. 

"We  wish  to  urge  you  and  the  numbers  of 
the  commission  to  support  this  effort  as  a 
fitUng  tribute  to  the  man  we  all  loved  so 
well."  they  wrote. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  he  did  not  think  It  was 
Impropriate  for  him  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
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poeal  before  getting  the  opinions  of  other 
members  of  the  board.  But.  even  though  his 
office  is  in  New  York,  he  said  he  had  heard 
considerable  favorable  comment  based  on 
The  Star  editorial  during  the  day. 

The  bUl  proposed  by  Mr.  Ullman  and  Mr. 
Senner  provides  that  the  center  be  called 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Cen- 
ter and  provides  for  a  Federal  contribution  to 
the  center  of  $25  million  on  a  matching  basis. 
x'Dowxu.  orrats  bill 

Another  bill.  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
Representative  McDowell.  Democrat  of  Dela- 
ware, was  modeled  on  the  Fulbrlght  bill,  but 
with  several  Important  differences.  It  pro- 
posed that  the  center  be  caUed  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center  of  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  and  provides  for  competitions,  fel- 
lowships, scholarships  and  prizes  Tor  young 
composers  and  writers. 

A  meeting  of  the  board's  executive  com- 
mittee will  be  held  here  on  Tuesday,  he  re- 
vealed, and  the  proposal  to  name  the  center 
in  honor  of  the  late  President  will  be  one  of 
the  major  items  to  be  discussed,  he  said. 

VICK   CHAISMAN    IN    FAVOS 

Less  restrained  In  his  on-the-record  com- 
ments was  L.  Corrin  Strong,  vice  chairman 
and  member  of  the  center  and  one  of  its 
earliest  and  strongest  supporters. 

"I  think  it  wiU  be  a  wonderful  Idea."  he 
said  "I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  idea. 
I  think  it  Is  an  excellent  one." 

Senator  Fulbright's  bill  proposes  that  the 
Center  be  called  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy Cultural  Center. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  feeling 
among  many  of  those  who  have  been  active 
In  working  for  the  center  that  tbe  word 
"cultural"  was  inappropriate.  Suggestions  for 
a  name  Included  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Center,  tbe  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial, the  Kennedy  Center,  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Center  and  the  Kennedy  Liv- 
ing Memorial. 

ufDowmarr  rAvoazD 

Among  those  who  favored  the  proposal, 
there  was  also  a  strong  feeling  that  the  cen- 
ter should  be  buUt  soon  and  that  it  shovtld  be 
complete — including  some  lorm  of  endow- 
ment to  aid  in  filling  it  with  the  soimd  and 
movement  of  music  and  drama. 

Mr.  Stone,  whose  earlier  architectural 
works  have  drawn  favorable  comment 
throughout  the  world,  said  that  he  hoped 
work  could  begin  in  about  eight  months. 

Funds  for  the  center — either  already  In 
hand  or  pledged — now  total  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $16  million,  including  a  recent  pledge 
of  $1  million  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, an  earlier  pledge  of  $5  million  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  a  promise  of  marble 
for  the  center  from  the  Italian  government. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.\27. 1963] 

CoLTtnuL  Centek:  Tbttstezs  Back  Dedication 

TO  Kennedy 

There  was  overwhelming  support  today 
from  members  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter board  of  trustees.  Congressmen  and  others 
connected  with  the  project  to  dedicate  the 
Center  to  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

They  had  the  following  to  say: 

Senator  Fulbrlght.  Democrat  of  Arkansas: 
"I  certainly  do  favor  naming  the  center  after 
President  Kennedy." 

Senator  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader:  "This 
would  be  a  perpetual  monument." 

Senator  Dliksen.  Minority  Leader:  "Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were  pioneers  in  the 
cultural  field  and  it  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  center  to  be  so  dedicated." 

Senator  Humphrey.  Democratic  Whip,  of 
Minnesota:  "Not  only  do  I  Indorse  the  idea, 
but  I  began  thinking  of  making  such  a 
proposal  on  Saturday  and  had  already  held 
some  conferences  on  the  subject." 

Senator  Douglas,  Democrat  of  minola  also 
indorsed  the  proposal. 
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Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.. 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey:  "It  certainly  would 
be  appropriate.  I  cant  think  of  anything 
more  fitting  than  a  Uvlng  and  vibrant 
memorial  to  a  man  who  was  so  vibrant  him- 
self. He  was  the  first  President  to  give  the 
arts  and  cultural  affairs  their  proper  place 
and  emphasis  in  our  national  life."  Mr. 
Thompson  added  he  would  have  to  give  fur- 
ther thought  to  the  question  of  whether 
he  would  support  legislative  authority  for  a 
Federal  contribution  to  speed  construction 
of  the  Center. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche.  Undersecretary  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat.  "Personally  I 
think  it  Is  a  very  Interesting  idea.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea.  Both  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  were  actively  interested,  and 
were  a  very  good  and  great  help."  Mr.  Biuiche 
added  that  he  felt  it  would  be  Inappropriate 
to  Indorse  the  idea  in  his  official  capacity  as 
a  trustee  of  tbe  Center  until  he  confers  with 
other  board  members. 

Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  former  President, 
and  Mrs.  Elsenhower,  said  at  this  time  they 
were  In  "no  position  to  comment,"  and 
wanted  to  study  further  the  proposal  before 
ttiairing  a  statement,  according  to  an  as- 
sistant of  Mr.  Eisenhower.  The  idea  of  the 
Cultural  Center  originated  during  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's term  of  office.  His  wife  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy are  honorary  chairmen  of  the  Center's 
board  of  trustees. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  tbe  board, 
also  declined  to  comment  at  this  time,  but  L. 
Corrin  Strong,  former  chairman  and  now  vice 
chairman  and  a  trustee  said:  "I  think  it 
will  be  a  wonderful  idea.  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  tar  the  Idea.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
one." 

William  Walton,  center  trustee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Fine  Art  Commission:  "I  am 
entirely  In  favor  of  it.  But  I  think  the  word 
'cultural'  should  be  left  out.  It's  a  deadly 
word.  And  I  think  the  need  for  an  adequate 
endowment  is  the  most  Important  of  all — 
more  Important  of  all — more  important  than 
a  roof.  It  would  be  terrible  to  erect  a  beau- 
tiful, empty  sheU." 

Senator  Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  in  a  statement  prepared 
for  delivery  in  the  Senate :  "Great  art  speaks 
In  a  universal  langiiage.  The  great  poiet  or 
painter,  or  sculptor  or  musician  .  .  .  goes 
beyond  narrow  limits  of  time  and  place.  .  .  . 
He  Illuminates  our  vision,  so  that  we  can  bet- 
ter understand  each  other  and  better  com- 
prehend the  goals  we  seek. 

"In  this  sense,  I  believe  President  Kennedy 
was  a  true  artist — ^not  alone  In  the  words  he 
used  to  motivate  us,  but  m  the  Impulses 
which  motivated  him.  And  therefore  ...  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  that  our  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center — as  it  Is  contemplated, 
as  it  is  planned,  as  It  emerges  to  reality — 
should  l>ear  his  name." 

Floyd  Akers.  a  Center  trustee:  "I  would 
be  for  It.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  fine 
thing.  It  would  stand  for  something  he 
r^>resented.  He  represented  the  youth,  the 
progress,  the  things,  we  need  for  the  future, 
and  the  culture  we  need  for  the  future.  I 
think  it  Is  a  grand  movement,  and  I  think 
we  should  do  It.  because  he  has  spearheaded 
the  renewal  of  this  since  President  Eisen- 
hower started  it." 

Dr.  J.  Oeorge  Harrar,  president  of  thp 
RockefeUer  Foundation,  which  recently  an- 
nounced a  $l-mlllion  grant  to  the  Center: 
"Naming  the  Center  after  President  Kennedy 
is  an  intriguing  idea,  an  imaginative  one. 
certainly  very  appealing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  memorializing  a  great  leader,  it  Is  always 
better  to  do  so  with  a  living  monument, 
something  that  Is  dynamic  and  continuing. 
"And  since  the  late  President  and  hla  fam- 
ily have  been  the  prime  moving  force  btiiind 
the  Cultural  Center,  it  seems  to  me  most  ap- 
propriate to  name  It  for  him  and  to  expedite 
Its  construction.  Tbe  mamorlal  would  be  In 
an  area  he  penonaUy  espoused— culture." 
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Dr.  Leonard  Oarmtfthart.  Becretuy  oS  the 
BmlUiaonUn  InsUtuUon:  "I  think  this  la  a 
▼erj  intaraatlng  and  very  alcnlflcant  cuggea- 
tion  and  would  advocate  ita  moat  cympatbat- 
Ic  oonaldaratlon  by  the  board." 

Ifis.  Herbert  Ifay,  patronaaa  of  the  arta: 
"I  think  it  1«  a  very  good  Idea.  But  I  think 
the  word  'ctiltxiral'  should  not  be  Included  In 
the  name  of  the  center.  It  could  be.  as  a  sug- 
gestion, the  John  P.  Keimedy  Art  Center." 
Charles  A.  Hoisky.  special  adviser  to  the 
President  for  the  NaUonal  Capital  Affairs: 
"Certainly  there  was  nothing  closer  to  the 
President's  perscnal  Interest  than  the  Cul- 
tural Center.  If  anything  Is  to  be  named  tor 
him  the  Center  would  seem  to  be  very  high 
on  the  list.  However,  I  think  we  need  more 
time  to  determine  what  would  be  the  most 
appn^rlate  mem<»1al." 

Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  District  Commissioner 
"It  the  Kennedy  family  agrees  to  naming  the 
Cultural  Center  after  President  Kennedy  I 
would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  It  seemi  to 
ma  that  naming  both  the  Cultural  Center 
and  Olstrlot  Stadium  after  Preaident  Ken- 
nedy would  reflect  the  manifold  nature  of 
bla  Intarasts  slnoe  he  was  a  man  with  wide 
cultural  Interests  as  well  as  one  with  aa  In- 
twest  In  competitive  sports." 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  APL-CIO: 
"I  would  be  heaitily  In  favor  of  the  propo- 
sal to  name  the  Center  In  honor  of  the  late 
President.  I  always  felt  that  the  name  'na- 
tion Cultural  Center"  left  something  to  be 
desired.  I  feel  that  In  view  of  the  Prealdent's 
close  relatlonahlp  to  the  concept  of  the  Cen- 
ter, naming  It  In  his  honor  would  be  Ideal." 
Ralph  K.  Becker,  Washington  attorney  and 
Center  trustee:  "Not  only  am  I  heartily  In  fa- 
vor of  dedicating  the  Center  to  the  memory 
of  President  Kennedy,  but  I  think  it  is  most 
Important  that  we  plan  with  care  to  make 
It  a  living  memorial.  We  must  be  sure  that 
there  Is  an  adequate  endowment  to  fill  the 
Center  with  the  sound  of  muste  and  drama 
that  so  delighted  Ux.  Kennedy  during  his 
life.  Sufficient  fuiuls  must  be  provided  to 
make  this  Center  the  last  word  in  view  of 
the  faot  that  we  have  waited  so  long  for  such 
a  Center." 

John  Nicholas  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Cultural  Center  board  for  Rhode  Island,  ac- 
cording to  his  wife,  said  that  wlthm  24  hours 
of  President  Keimedy's  desth  he  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Cultural  Center  would 
be  the  ideal  memorial  to  iii.  Kennedy. 

Daniel  W.  Bell,  former  president  of  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Co.:  "I  would 
rather  not  comment.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
to  be  discussed  in  the  board  of  trustees.  I 
dont  think  It  would  be  right  for  me  as  a 
trustee  to  discuss  the  matter  prior  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees." 

Mrs.  Albert  Lasker,  a  New  York  trustee: 
"I  think  It's  a  wtmderful  idea— coxildnt  be 
better.  It  is  very  suitable.  He  was  deeply 
Interested  in  the  Cultural  Center,  and  did  a 
lot  to  help  it.  I  think  Congress  ought  to 
change  the  name  of  it  to  the  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Center  and  to  pay  for  the  remainder 
of  the  cost.  It  would  be  a  more  prompt  way 
to  raise  the  money  than  the  public  fund 
raising,  but  in  any  case,  I  am  sure  it  Is  the 
will  of  the  people.  I  cant  think  of  a  more 
suitable  and  living  memorial." 

Oarfleld  Kass,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee:  "I  said  to  my  wife  when  we 
came  back  from  the  funeral,  wouldn't  it  be 
a  wonderful  thing  to  dedicate  the  Cultural 
Center  to  Kennedy?  It  would  be  the  greatest 
memnrlal  they  could  give  to  him.  I  am  100 
per  cent  in  favor.  It's  a  splendid  idea.  The 
advisory  board  has  a  meeting  next  week  and 
rm  going  to  push  for  it.  I  also  think  Con- 
gress should  helD  with  an  appropriation." 

William  H.  Waters,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
D.C.  Recreation  Board,  said:  "I  doot  think 
the  idea  should  be  entertained  unless  the 
ImmedUte  family  of  President  Kennedy 
feels  it  is  appropriate.  If  they  do.  then  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  Interest  in  ttie  arts. 
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which  certainly  was  deep  and  strong.  It  Is 
up  to  the  trustees  to  consider  renaming  the 
Canter  In  honor  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would  be 
a  very  fltUng  gesture." 

Oeorge  A.  Garrett,  Chairman  of  the  Ped- 
aral  Olty  CouncU:  "I  think  it  would  be  not 
only  proper,  but  a  very  fine  thing  not  only 
for  us  to  do,  but  It  would  be  an  awfully  fine 
thing  for  the  CiUtiiral  Center  Itself.  I  think 
it  would  insure  the  success  of  the  Cultiiral 
Center.  As  chairman  of  the  Council,  I  was 
one  of  those  who  interviewed  the  President 
about  having  bis  entire  cabinet  ec  rolled  as 
trustees  of  the  council.  He  did  it.  He  not 
only  did  that,  but  he  sent  messages  to  Con- 
gress as  to  what  he  thought  Congress  owed 
the  Pederal  City." 

Richard  8.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  a  trustee:  "I 
would  vote  for  such  a  proposal.  I  am  in 
favor  of  It. 

L.  Corrln  Strong,  vice  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
ter trustees:  "I  think  it  wUl  be  a  wonderful 
Idea.  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  idea. 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  one." 

Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  National  Park  Service  di- 
rector and  Center  trustee:  "There  should 
be  some  way  of  commemorating  the  very 
strong  stand  he  took  on  developing  the  arts. 
That  might  be  the  way  to  do  It." 


(Ptom  the  CoiraaassxoNAx,  Raooao, 
Dec.  3,  1»«S) 
DasiONATioN    or    thb    Nattonai.    CutrauAL 
Curm  Aa  trs  John  Pmo^uu)  KxmnDT 
CcNTaa 

Mr.  FoLBsiGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senlOT  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  |Mr.  Saltonstau.],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Claxk],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mlnneeota  [Mr. 
HmtTHMMT] ,  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center  as 
the  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Oen- 
ter,  and  authorizing  an  i^tprt^nlatloii  there- 
for, and  I  ask  that  the  Joint  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  ai^it^jrtate  coounlttee. 

I  ask  that  the  yunt  reaolutUHi  be  printed 
In  the  RacoBO  and  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  it  renudn  at  the  daak  until  Friday,  De- 
cember 6,  for  the  addition  of  the  namee  of 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  wish  to  Join 
as  co-Bponaan. 

This  Joint  resolution  authorlaea  the  re- 
deslguaUon  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Pitagerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center  and  authorises  an  appropriation  of 
funds  by  the  Congress,  which  In  the  aggre- 
gate will  equal  amounu  given,  bequeathed, 
or  devised  to  the  trustees  of  the  Center  from 
sources  other  than  appropriated  Ttdvad 
funds. 

The  PaasmxNT  pro  tempore.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  am>roprlately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso  and 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136)  to 
provide  for  renaming  the  National  Cultural 
Center  as  the  John  Pltzgerald  Keimedy  Me- 
morial Center,  and  authorising  an  appropria- 
tion therefor,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pdubuht 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  onterad 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

Mr.  POLBRiaHT,  Mr.  President,  on 
December  12, 1963,  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  held  a  unique 
Joint  meeting  to  consider  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136. 1  ask  unanimous  consult 
to  have  excerpts  from  the  printed  hear- 
ing of  that  date  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio. 
as  follows  : 
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Jomr  r.  KsHiriBT  Obnt**  voa  thb 
PwnatfTiTa  An* 

The  Joint  oommlttae  met  •(  10  aun.,  pur* 
Buant  to  call,  in  the  oaueus  room.  Cannon 
BuUdlng,  Representative  Cbariea  A.  Buckley 
(chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Publl* 
Wotfes)  and  Senator  Pat  MoNamara  (chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Oommlttae  on  PubUe 
Works)  presiding. 

Chairman  MoNamasa.  The  hearing  will  be 
In  order. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  weloome  you 
here  this  morning.  I  think  it  Is  unnecessary 
to  r^wat  the  purpose  of  the  hearing.  We  are 
glad  to  have  such  a  fine  tiunout  of  the  joint 
Public  Works  Conunlttees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  all  the  rest  of  you.  showing  your 
Interest  in  the  proposed  memorial. 

My  part  of  the  program  Is  pretty  simple.  I 
Just  want  to  say  hello,  and  turn  it  over  to 
Chairman  Buckley  of  New  York.  Chairman 
Buckley  heads  the  committee  in  the  House. 
Chairman  Bucklkt.  Senator  McNamara. 
Senators,  Congressmen,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  for  am  unprecedented 
meeting,  the  only  Joint  session  which  hss 
ever  been  held  by  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  purpoee  of  our  meeting  Is  to  engage 
our  two  committees  in  probably  the  moet  im- 
portant Joint  committee  hearing  that  have 
ever  been  held. 

Our  further  purpoee  here  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  late  President  John  Pitagerald  Ken- 
nedy. All  Americans  insist  that  we  have  a 
proper  institution  to  memorialize  his  services 
as  our  late  President.  He  served  with  us  as 
Members  of  the  House,  he  served  with  ua  as 
Members  of  the  Senate.  AH  of  us  have  been 
afforded  his  Intlmadee  with  his  great  dedica- 
tion. 

Nothing  oould  please  me  more  than  being 
the  chairman  of  this  Joint  committee  to 
present  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
day and  to  acknowledge  the  acclaim  of  peo- 
ple from  all  the  ootmtry  who  Join  with  me 
in  asking  for  this  leglBlatton  that  is  to  be 
considered. 

We  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  am 
quite  sure,  have  been  afforded  a  great  op- 
portunity In  making  a  public  dedication  to 
this  Institution  that  will  keep  aUve  the  name 
of  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy. 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  am  prepared  to  turn  this 
meeting  over  to  Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones 
of  Alabama.  As  you  know,  he  Is  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  BuUdlngs  and  Oroiinds  Sub- 
committee. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss,  gentlemen,  if 
I  did  not  seize  this  opportunity  to  recall  a 
few  facts  about  our  colleague,  Bob  Jonee, 
which  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  In  the 
rush  of  events  here  in  Washington,  Indeed 
around  the  country  itself. 

Bob  Jones  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  vrrtt- 
ing  of  the  Public  BuUdlng  Act  of  1969.  TtUs 
was  a  splendid  piece  of  legislation  which 
brought  order  and  efficiency  into  our  public 
building  program  after  more  than  half  a 
century  of  chaos. 

ThU  vision  and  good  leglalatlon  by  Bob 
Jones  truly  has  given  our  American  people  a 
new  era  in  public  building  which  In  fact  has 
attracted  more  attention  abroad  than  it  has 
at  home. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  pay  this  delayed 
compliment  to  Bob  Jones,  whose  work  has 
reaiUted  in  better  Government  buildings  and 
better  cities  everywhere  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Mr.  Jones,  will  you  take  over  the  chairf 
Representative  Jonss  (presiding).  There 
are  a  number  of  blUs;  in  all,  there  are  17  or 
18.  Therefore,  the  bills  will  not  be  printed  In 
the  record  at  this  point  but  will  be  included 
by  reference  and  identified  by  their  respec- 
tive numbers. 

Senate  Joint  Reacriutlon  186  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pulbright.  Mr.  Anderson,  tir.  BartleU, 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Burdlek,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  VlrglnU,  Ut.  Oan- 
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non,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Edmondson.  Mr.  Engle.  Bilr.  Gruenlng,  Mr. 
Eart,  lilr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humph- 
rey, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovem,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Met- 
calf.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskle,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Mr.  Pastore.  B4r.  Pell.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Rlblcoff,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Walters. 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborou^, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Also  H.R.  9262  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  H.R.  8263  by  Mr.  Ullman,  H.R.  9364 
by  B4r.  Senner.  H.R.  9289  by  Mr.  Boland, 
H.R.  9260  by  Mr.  McDowell.  H.R.  9271  by 
Ux.  Morse,  H.R.  9276  by  Mr.  Sickles,  H.R.  9300 
b"  Mr.  Pepi>er,  House  Joint  Resolution  820 
by  Mr.  Green  of  Peimsylvanla.  House  Joint 
Resolution  828  by  Mr.  Buckley,  House  Joint 
Resolution  829  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Maesachu- 
letts,  Hoiise  Joint  Reeolutlon  830  by  Bdr. 
Wright,  Hoxiae  Joint  Reeolutlon  831  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 833  by  Mr.  Morse,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 836  by  Mr.  Halpem,  House  Joint 
Resolution  836  by  Mr.  Jonee  of  Alabama, 
House  Joint  Resolution  839  by  Mr.  Brade- 
mas.  House  Joint  Resolution  841  by  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  843  by 
Mr.  Pogarty,  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  844 
by  Mr.  Roybfd,  House  Joint  Resolution  847 
by  Mr.  Healey,  House  Joint  Resolution  861 
by  Mr.  Wldnall,  Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  871 
(Supersedee  H.J.  Ree  828)  by  Mr.  Buckley, 
House  Joint  Resolution  872  by  Mr.  Auchln- 
closs.  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  873  (supenedee 
H.J.  Res.  836)  by  Mr.  Jonee  of  Alabama,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  874  (supersedes  H.J. 
Res.  830)  by  Mr.  Wright. 

The  record  at  this  pcrint.  without  objection, 
will  contain  the  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Houee  and  Senate  committee 
from  the  President. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

The  WHm  Hoosx, 

Deceml>eT  11, 1963. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  BtTCKi.rr. 
Chairman,  Committee  an  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  CHAnuiAN :  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  for  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
136  or  HJ.  Res.  838)  preeently  before  the 
Congress  to  rename  the  National  Cultural 
Center  in  honor  of  President  Kennedy.  It 
seemc  to  me  that  a  center  for  the  performing 
arts  on  the  beautiful  site  selected  would  be 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  mMnorlals  that 
a  grateful  nation  could  eetabllsh  to  honor  a 
man  who  had  such  deep  and  abiding  con- 
victions about  the  Importance  of  cultural 
sotivities  in  our  national  life.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Kennedy  family  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Center  named  "The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts"  in  order  to  indicate 
more  specifically  the  nature  of  the  memorial 
to  him. 

In  a  speech  a  month  before  hla  death. 
President  Kennedy  said.  "I  see  little  of  more 
Importance  to  the  f  uttue  of  our  country  and 
our  civilization  than  full  recognition  of  the 
place  of  the  artist."  He  imderstood  that  his- 
tory remembers  national  societies  less  for  the 
might  of  their  weapons  or  for  the  mass  of 
their  wealth,  than  for  the  quality  of  the 
artistic  legacy  they  bequeath  to  mankind. 
By  carrying  forward  the  project  of  a  national 
cultural  center,  we  can  all  help  strengthen 
the  traditions  and  standards  of  the  arts  In 
American  society.  And  in  doing  this  we  carry 
forward  the  spirit  and  concern  of  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

That  the  Pederal  OoTemment  should  par- 
ticipate in  this  undertaking  by  providing 
funds  to  match  the  contributions  which  have 
Already  been  made,  and  wUl  be  made  In  the 
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future,  by  people  throtighout  this  Nation 
and  the  world  Is  entirely  fktttng.  This  action 
should  insure  prompt  completion  of  the  Cen- 
ter to  which  President  Ekeimedy  gave  his  full 
support  and  which  he  saw  as  an  embodiment 
of  our  Nation's  interest  in  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  our  cultural  activity. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  early  ac- 
tion on  this  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Ltwdon  B.  Johnson. 

Representative  Jones.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  great  interest  manifest  in  this  proposed 
legislation  coining  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  and  almost  uniform  applause  from 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

No  one  has  given  greater  attention  and  ef- 
fort to  this  proposal  throughout  the  years 
than  our  first  witness  today.  Senator  Ful- 
bright. 

Sei^ator,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT    OP    HON.    J.    W.    rUI.BaiGHT,    A    U.S. 
SXNATOK  FSOM   THE  STATE  OF  AEKANSAS 

Senator  Pui,BaraRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Chair- 
man Buckley,  and  Senate*  McNamara,  I  con- 
sider It  a  great  honor  Indeed  to  be  allowed 
to  be  the  first  witness  before  this  xmprece- 
dented  Joint  seesion  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

I  may  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what 
has  been  said  about  Congressman  Jones.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  held 
hearings  on  the  Mil  back  in  1968  which 
originally  authorized  the  creation  at  this 
Center  as  a  great  cultural  center  for  the 
Nation  and  has  followed  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  and,  without  his  help  and  that 
of  his  colleague.  Mr.  Prank  Thompson,  who 
collaborated  on  the  original  plans,  I  am 
sure  we  would  never  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  some  30-odd  witnesses  scheduled,  I  do 
not  believe  I  should  take  the  tinoe  of  the 
committee  to  read  It.  I  would  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
record  and  that  I  be  allowed  to  summarize 
it  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Representative  Jones.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Without  objection,  it  may  be  received  and 
printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

STATniXNT  BT   SENATOR  J.  W.  FOI.BKIGHT  ON 

Senate  Joint  Rbsolxttion  136,  To  PaovmE 

POB     RKNAMINa     THE     NATIONAL     CtTLiTDKAI. 

Centkb  as  THE  John  Pitzgeralc  Kxnnzdt 

Memorial    Center,    and    Attthorizino    an 

Appropriation  Tberetor 

Chairman  Buckley,  (Chairman  McNamara, 
and  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees,  for  me  to  say  it  is  a  privi- 
lege and  a  pleasure  to  api>ear  befcve  your 
combined  committee  is  an  understatement, 
for  it  Is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  a  unique 
honor  to  appear  before  you,  because  during 
my  20  years  as  a  Member  of  the  VS^  Congress 
I  do  not  recall  ever  having  been  before  a 
Joint  meeting  of  full  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  meeting  of  your  two 
committees,  however,  is  very  appropriate  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  prapoml  which  we 
are  here  to  oonsider  I  wish  to  commend  and 
thank  Chairman  Buckley  and  Chairman  Mc- 
Namara and  each  member  of  the  respective 
committees  for  their  spirit  of  cooperation  In 
scheduling  these  hearings  during  .-aich  hec- 
tic and  trying  times  when  each  member  has 
so  little  time  and  such  heavy  responslbUltles 
and  obligations. 

I  appreciate,  too,  being  accorded  the  honor 
of  being  allowed  to  be  the  first  witness  to 
testify  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136,  which  I  introduced  on  December  3  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  50  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  who  have  Joined  aa  co^Kmaors 
of  this  measure. 

This  resolution,  as  all  of  you  know,  would 
redesignate  the  National  Cultural  Center  as 
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the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  honor  of  and  in  tribute 
to  our  late  President,  and  would,  in  addltton. 
authorize  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of 
funds  on  a  60-60  matching  formula  to  help 
lns\ire  the  construction  of  this  great  Center. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  pending  propooal.  It  would  perhaps  be 
helpful  for  me  to  give  the  members  of  the 
committees  the  benefit  of  a  very  brief  history 
of  the  Center. 

Back  in  1968,  Representative  Frank  Thomp- 
son and  I  had  a  discussion  about  the  need 
for  a  national  cultural  center.  As  a  result  of 
our  conversations,  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  Congressman  Thompson  Introdxioed  In 
the  House  companion  bills  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  and  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain lands  owned  by  the  Government  as  a 
site  for  such  a  center. 

I  recall  at  that  time  that  the  now  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
Senator  Pat  McNamara,  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings,  to  which 
my  bill  was  referred.  And  I  recall  that  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Jones  of  Alabama  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  to  which 
Congressman  Thompson's  bill  was  referred. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Senator  McNa- 
mara and  his  subcommittee,  hearings  were 
held  in  April  of  1968  on  S.  3335,  the  biU  I 
introduced,  at  vrtilch  time  testimony  was 
heard,  not  only  from  Members  of  Congress 
but  from  many  distinguished  Americans  who 
felt  that  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cultural  center  was  of  prime  importance. 

The  bill,  after  some  revisions,  was  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Senate  and  was  passed 
unanimously  by  that  body.  It  then  went  to 
the  House  where  Representative  Jones  hdd 
hearings;  the  bill  was  then  passed  by  the 
House  and  signed  by  the  President. 

These  companion  bills,  which  Frank 
Thoix4>8on  and  I  oosponsored,  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-874  of  the  86th 
Congress,  which  created  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  set  aside  land  for 
the  construction  of  the  Center  on  the  site  In 
an  area  we  know  as  Foggy  Bottom. 

The  public  law  authorized  the  Board  at 
Trustees  of  the  Center  to  receive  private  do- 
nations for  the  construction  of  the  Center 
and  set  a  time  limit  <rf  6  years  fcH'  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  funds  to  construct  It.  Last 
year,  because  the  funds  had  not  been  raised, 
the  Congress  extended  the  period  for  the 
fund  drive  for  an  additional  3  years.  Under 
existing  public  law,  the  funds  needed  to  con- 
struct this  Center  must  be  available  by  1966. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  through  the  ef- 
forts of  those  involved  in  raising  the  money, 
the  Cultiual  Center  has  received  from  private 
donations  approximately  $13  V^  million. 

This,  briefiy,  is  the  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  current  status  of  the  fundraU- 
ing  program.  In  this  capsullzed  version  of 
the  atteii^>t  to  construct  a  national  cultural 
center,  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  strenu- 
ous endeavors  of  those  who  have  labored  so 
long  to  bring  this  project  to  fruition.  The 
drive  has  involved  the  work  of  many,  both  In 
and  out  of  Congress,  who  have  devoted  their 
time,  money,  and  abilities  to  make  a  long- 
standing dream  come  true. 

Perhaps  the  leading  figure  in  this  whole 
effort — one  who  envisioned  a  truly  national 
center  for  the  arts — was  our  late  President 
John  Kennedy.  From  the  time  of  his  in- 
aviguration  on  January  30,  1961.  which  we 
can  all  recall  with  pride,  he  devoted  his  very 
limited  time  and  his  great  energies  toward 
bringing  this  project  to  completion,  and — 
if  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  comment — 
on  many  occasions  I  discussed  with  him  the 
dire  need  for  such  a  center  as  a  symbol  and 
as  a  showcase  of  that  which  evidences  the 
true  nature  of  those  facets  of  the  American 
society  which  are  enduring  to  this  country 
and  Its  historical  background.  On  each  of 
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tboM  ocortoTM.  be  dlqdayMl  entbuaUsm  and 
undenUndlng  of  tbe  need  for  thU  Oentar. 

Preald«nt  Kennady  bad  a  kaen  aeaae  of 
history  and  of  tbe  laatlng  valuea  of  our 
aoeiety.  Hla  particular  insight  was  that  of  a 
leader  who  envisioned  and  championed,  not 
those  things  which  resulted  in  advantage  of 
a  transitory  nature,  but,  rather,  one  with  the 
foresight  to  be  ooncemed  with  that  which 
would  result  in  the  establishment  of  values 
representative  of  this  Nation  with  those  vir- 
tues which  would  endure  throughout  man's 
history. 

I  would  not  dwell  on  the  horrible  tragedy 
which  has  befaUen  us,  nor  do  I  believe  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  would  wish  us  to  IndvUge  ovir- 
selves  In  a  surfeit  of  sentimentality.  But  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  or  more  lasting  trib- 
ute we  could  pay  to  this  fine  man,  and  to 
our  memory  of  him,  than  to  name  this  Center 
in  his  honor. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  136  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  administration.  I  under- 
stand that  the  respective  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee have  received,  or  will  receive,  a  letter 
from  President  Johnson  indicating  his  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  our  late  President's 
family  endorse  the  move  to  name  this  Cen- 
ter as  the  Nation's  memorial  to  blm. 

There  has  been  discussion  at  some  length 
about  the  appropriateness  of  a  name  for  the 
Center,  and  I  wish  to  assure  the  committee 
members  that  I  certainly  am  not  committed 
to  any  particular  designation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration 
as  an  alternative  to  the  designation  contained 
In  the  resolution.  If  It  meets  with  the  com- 
mittee's approval,  that  the  resolution  be 
modified  to  designate  the  Center  as  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
since  I  believe  this  is  the  preference  of  the 
Kennedy  family  and  many  of  those  involved 
most   Intimately  with   the   Center. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  my  testimony 
since  there  are  many  present  who  wish  to  be 
heard  and  who  have  greater  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  Center  than  1. 1  would  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  think  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  f\mds  to  match  amounts  do- 
nated to  the  Center  from  private  sources. 

BTATKltKNT    Or    HON.    JENNIN08    SANDOLPH,    A 
17.8.  SZIf  ATOB  FaOM  THS  STATE  Or  WSST  VH- 

onnA 

Senator  Randolph.  I  have  to  return  to 
chair  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and  be- 
fore I  go  to  that  hearing  I  wish  to  make  this 
very  brief  statement. 

The  purpose  to  be  consummated  in  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  136,  introduced  by  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  with  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  the  principal  sponsor,  Is  altogether 
timely  and  proper.  I  am  gratified  to  have  the 
privilege  of  joining  as  one  of  the  sponsors. 
The  Hoiise  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Chairman  BucUey,  of  New  York.  Other 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House. 

My  sentiment  In  the  Unmedlate  matter  be- 
fore us  Is  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
proposed  National  Cultural  Center  being  re- 
named the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Center.  This  will  be  a  most  appropriate 
action  to  honor  our  late  and  great  President. 

I  wish  to  place  In  the  hearing  record,  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  6,  1963,  entitled  "Monuments  That 
Kndure." 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Cochalrman,  that  we 
will  move  forward  toward  a  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal,  a  really  meaningful 
memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Representative  Jems.  Without  objection. 
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the  editorial  will  be  received  and  printed  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  follows:) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  5,  106S] 
MoirmcKNTS  That  Emnax 

The  proposals  offered  in  the  best  of  faith 
to  rename  various  colleges,  bridges,  airports, 
and  other  places  after  John  F.  Kennedy  must 
be  respected  as  a  measure  of  the  affection 
held  for  the  late  President  and  his  family.  All 
Americans  hope  that  his  personal  example 
of  devoted  duty  and  the  boldness  of  his  goals 
for  the  country  will  never  be  forgotten.  Yet 
in  this  moment  of  sorrow  and  mourning  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  debase  our  grief  by 
attaching  the  Kennedy  name  to  everything 
In  sight.  Sxirely,  no  one  had  a  greater  sense 
of  tbe  fitting  and  appropriate  gesture  than 
President  Kennedy . 

In  May  of  1864  Representative  Owen  Love- 
joy,  of  Illinois,  died.  He  was  a  beloved  friend 
of  Lincoln,  and  friends  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  join  them  in  effort  for  a  marble 
monument  to  Lovejoy.  Tbe  last  sentence  of 
Lincoln's  letter  of  response  said:  "Let  him 
have  the  marble  monument  along  with  the 
well-assured  and  more  enduring  one  In  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty,  unselfishly, 
for  all  men."  We  believe  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  a  noble  sense  of  history,  de- 
serves not  the  emotional  but  the  more  en- 
during monuments  of  dedication  to  his  as- 
pirations for  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world. 

Representative  Jones.  Are  there  further 
questions? 

Now  we  have  a  distinguished  and  out- 
standing leader  from  the  SUte  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  fine  and  lovable  friend  of  ours  over 
the  years,  Senator  Saltonstall. 

STATEMXNT  OF  HON.  LKVXaXTT  SALiTONSTALI.,  A 
VJS.  SXNATOK  PBOM  THS  BTATI  OP  MAfl- 
SACHtTSXTTS 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Senator  McNamara,  Mr.  Buckley, 
and  members  of  the  joint  committees. 

May  I  add  my  words  of  pleasure  In  having 
the  honor  to  address  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  have  a  very  brief  state- 
ment and  I  would  like  to  supplement  what 
Senator  Fulbrlght  has  said  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  together  several  times. 
I  speak  also  as  a  colleague  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent for  8  years  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  where  we  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether on  matters  that  concerned  our  State 
and  even  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  designation  of  National 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  here  In  Wash- 
ington as  a  memorial  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  is  a  most  fitting  and  lasting  tribute 
to  him.  Although  the  Center  had  Its  genesis 
under  the  prevloxis  administration,  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  took  such  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  It  that  the  Center  began 
to  give  promise  of  realization. 

The  late  President  often,  with  members  of 
the  Board  of  Triistees  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  counseled  with  them  and 
encouraged  them  as  the  project  progressed. 
He  called  In  leaders  of  the  business  commu- 
nity to  enlist  their  support  and  with  Mrs. 
Kennedy  attended  the  fundralsing  dinner 
last  fall. 

We  all  know  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  designed 
beautiful  Christmas  cards  this  year  to  benefit 
the  Cultural  Center. 

Last  month's  tragedy  has  taken  from  us 
not  only  our  President  but  a  former  col- 
league and  friend.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
Interests  but  one  interest  which  has  shown 
perhaps  more  brightly  than  the  others  be- 
cause it  brought  torth  something  new  to 
Washington  official  life  was  his  interest  in 
and  support  of  the  sciences  and  performing 
aru. 
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What  a  note  of  freshness  and  national 
pride  Robert  Frost  brought  to  vu  all  on  that 
cold  Inaugural  day.  How  many  visiting  heads 
of  state  to  the  White  Hoiise  have  enjoyed  the 
mtisic  and  drama  sponsored  by  its  occupants. 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought  to 
the  center  of  our  Ctovemment  tbe  finest 
which  America  has  to  offer  in  the  performing 
arts. 

This  recognition  truly  sparked  tbe  interest 
of  us  all  and  our  pride  in  this  country's 
artistic  development. 

In  dedicating  the  Robert  Frost  Memorial 
Highway  at  Amherst  College  in  Massachu- 
setts on  October  26  of  this  year,  President 
Kennedy  said,  and  I  quote  him: 

"I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  in  the  arts  as  we  laud 
achievement  In  business  or  statecraft.  I  look 
forward  to  an  America  which  will  steadily 
raise  the  standards  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ment and  which  will  steadily  enlarge  cul- 
tural opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
And  I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  com- 
mands respect  throughout  the  world  not  only 
for  Its  strength  but  for  its  civilization  as 
weU." 

That  was  President  Kennedy  at  Amherst. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  Senators  Ful- 
brlght and  Clark  and  other  Senators  and  for 
the  other  Senate  Members  who  are  trustees 
of  the  Center  and  other  Senators  In  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  because  I  believe  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  our  late  President. 

STATKMKNT  OP  HON.  PSANK  THOMPSON,  JS.,  A 
EKPaXSXNTATrVE  IN  CONCRKSS  PSOIC  TBI 
STATE  OP  NEW  JESSET 

Representative  Thompson.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
cnialrman.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for 
me  as  well  since  it  is  my  first  appearance  be- 
fore these  two  great  committees  in  joint 
session.  I  am  very  grateful  for  It.  I  am  grate- 
ful particularly  to  Mr.  Jones,  whose  handling 
of  the  earlier  bills  on  this  side  of  tbe  hill  has 
been  in  large  measure  the  reason  for  their 
success. 

iii.  Wright  mentioned  the  L'Enfant  plan 
and  the  hope  of  the  city  of  Washington  and 
Its  inhabitants  for  a  cultural  center,  the  hope 
of  the  Nation  has  been  frustrated  for  many, 
many  years.  There  were  attempts  In  the 
1880's.  There  have  been  almost  inntunerable 
attempts  to  complete  this  which  is  so  near 
completion  now. 

In  1965,  a  Commission  was  established.  It 
ran  into  difficulties  and  It  expired. 

In  1958,  the  present  Commission  was  estab> 
llshed  and  thanks  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevens 
and  the  other  members,  the  public  trustees, 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  toward 
raising  the  requisite  moneys.  Thanks  also  to 
the  enormous  interest  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  it  has  gotten  off 
the  ground  really  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  singularly  appropriate,  I  think,  that 
at  this  stage  in  Its  development  that  this 
proposal  by  Mr.  Buckley,  In  the  House  with 
me  and  many  others  as  oosponsors,  and  by 
Senator  Fulbrlght  and  Senator  Saltonstall  in 
the  other  body,  come  before  us  now.  There 
is  little  or  no  doubt  that  ultimately  there 
would  be  a  memorial  to  President  Kennedy. 

If  the  traditional  rule  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Cramer,  were 
followed,  there  would  be  established  a  Com- 
mission. It  wovUd  need  moneys  for  planning, 
it  would  need  time,  and  it  very  Ukely  would 
come  back  to  something  such  as  this  model 
sitting  behind  me  now.  It  might  weU,  how- 
ever, have  the  history  of  earlier  Commis- 
sions, which  have  been  in  being  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  which  have  yet  to  succeed 
in  erecting  their  memorials,  most  of  which 
are  not  In  any  sense  living  as  this  one  would 
be. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the 
need  for  a  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Washington. 

As  Senator  Fulbrlght  has  said,  we  are  tba 
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only  major  nation  on  earth  which  does  not 
have  one. 

It  happened  as  a  coincidence  with  this 
terrible  tragedy,  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  that  something  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  perfectly  suitable  memorial 
to  him  had  already  been  designed  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  raised  for  It.  It  seems  to 
me.  then,  that  it  is  most  appropriate  for  all 
of  the  reasons  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
Government  do  its  part  by  renaming  it  either 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  or  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  that  it  allows,  through  its  enact- 
ment and  through  its  appropriation,  partic- 
ipation by  all  of  the  people  in  its  completion. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  BOGKE  L.  STEVENS,  CHAIK- 
KAN,  NATIONAL  CTTLTDEAL  CENTEB;  ACX»M- 
PANIXD  BT  EOWABD  D.  STONE,  ABCHITBCT;  AND 
BALPH  E.  BXCKEB,  CENXBAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  appear  at  this  hearing  which 
bas  under  discussion  the  dedication  of  the 
presently  named  National  Cultural  Center 
as  a  living  memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

In  presenting  my  testimony  as  Chairman  of 
tbe  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Center,  I  have 
furnlsbed  each  member  of  the  committee 
with  an  up-to-date  report  .  .  .  This  report  is 
part  of  my  statement  and  I  request  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record: 

Recobo  op  Pbogbess  op  the  National  Cul- 

TtntAL  Centeb,  Decxmbxb  12,  196S 

establishment 

The  National  Cultural  Center  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  during  the  Eisen- 
hov;er  administration  in  1958,  as  a  bureau 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  passage 
of  the  bill  received  full  bipartisan  support, 
and  the  composition  of  the  Center's  Board 
of  Trustees  refiects  fully  the  bipartisan  spirit 
in  which  It  will  be  brought  to  reality. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower  have 
served  as  honorary  cochalrmen. 

While  Congress  designated  the  land  upon 
which  the  Center  would  be  built — on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River  in  Washington, 
D.C. — It  stipulated  that  money  for  the  build- 
ing must  come  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  American  people.  Congress 
further  authorized  a  nationwide  fundralsing 
campaign,  the  first  ever  specified  for  a  cul- 
tural iindertaklng. 

On  August  19.  1963,  President  Kennedy 
signed  a  bill,  passed  with  full  bipartisan 
support,  to  extend  the  fundralsing  period  to 
September  1966. 

PDNDBAISING 

The  authorization  of  the  fundralsing  cam- 
paign did  not,  however,  provide  the  Center 
with  funds  for  planning  and  overhead.  It 
was  during  this  early  stage  of  the  Center's 
life  that  the  Honorable  L.  Corrln  Strong, 
former  Ambassador  to  Norway,  who  served  as 
Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Center  for 
several  years,  made  funds  available  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  Mr.  Strong  most  gen- 
erously agreed  to  underwrite  those  exi>enses 
until  the  fall  of  1963. 

With  the  appointment  of  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
well-known  theatrical  producer  and  busi- 
nessman, as  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trust- 
ees In  November  1961,  the  Center  put  into 
operation  a  number  of  nationwide  fundrals- 
ing programs. 

As  of  December  11,  1963,  pledges  and  cash 
received  totaled  •13,122,042.46.  Of  this 
amount.  $6  million  represents  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  which  Is  a  matching  grant  on 
a  8-to-l  basis.  A  financial  statement  as  of 
November  30  Is  attached  as  pcut  of  this 
report. 

The  Center's  major  fundralsing  programs 
sre as  follows:  The  President's  Business  Com- 
mittee has  been  established  under  the  chalr- 
iBanshlp  of  Ernest  R.  Breech,  former  chalr- 
n»n  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  This  commit- 
tM  it  composed  of  promdnent  Industrialists 
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and  buslneasmen  each  of  whom  will  seek 
contributions  from  that  area  of  Industry  with 
which  they  themselves  are  identified.  The 
goal  set  for  this  committee  Is  $6  mllUon,  of 
which  more  than  $2  million  has  been  raised 
to  date. 

A  Seat  Endowment  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  presi- 
dent of  Joseph  E°.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc.. 
launched  a  program  whereby  individuals 
and  organizations  can  endow  pwrmanent 
seats  In  one  of  the  Center's  three  halls,  with 
a  tax-deductible  donation  of  $1,000.  Each 
endowment  will  be  marked  with  a  plaque 
affixed  to  the  back  of  tbe  seat.  The  goal  for 
this  iKogram  Is  $6  million. 

A  Special  Olfts  Committee  is  currently  be- 
ing formed  to  seek  substantial  donations 
of  cash,  materials,  and  faciUtles  for  the 
Center. 

A  Oreater  Washington  Area  Committee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Aucb- 
incloss.  Is  seeking  funds  in  the  Washington 
area.  Since  the  Center  will  be  located  In  tbe 
Nation's  Capital,  this  conunlttee  has  taken 
as  Its  goal  the  considerable  sum  of  $7.5 
million,  of  which  approximately  $2.6  has  al- 
ready been  raised. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  contributions 
made  to  this  particular  program  was  that 
made  by  the  area's  schoolchildren.  A  drive 
centered  on  parochial,  private,  and  public 
schools  realized  more  than  $19,000. 

Earlier  this  year,  recordings  went  on  sale 
of  the  music  of  the  fotix  U.S.  military  iMmds. 
The  albums  were  made  on  an  out-of-pocket 
basis  by  RCA  Victor  and  all  proceeds  from 
their  sale  are  being  paid  to  the  Center.  This 
project  was  made  possible  by  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  the  American  Federation  of  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Artists,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  White  House.  In  addition, 
all  compos^^,  music  publishers,  and  ar- 
rangers waived  their  fees  and  royalties  in 
favor  of  the  Center. 

Two  Christmas  cards  designed  by  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  are  making  a  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  Center's  fund- 
raising.  They  have  been  reproduced  by  Ball- 
mark  Cards,  Inc.,  who  are  donating  their  net 
profits  to  the  Ceniter. 

POONDATIONS 

In  addition  to  these  specific  fundralsing 
programs,  the  Center  has  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  several  Important  foundations.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  receiving  a  grant  of 
$5  million  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  pay- 
able when  $15  million  has  been  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  public. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  contrib- 
uted an  unconditional  grant  of  $1  million, 
and  we  have  recently  received  a  similar  un- 
conditional grant  of  $500,000  from  the  Old 
Dominion  Foundation,  whose  founder  and 
chairman  of  trustees  is  Paul  Mell*n. 

SPECIAL  COTS 

The  Center's  fundralsing  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  a  gift  from  the  Government 
of  Italy  of  all  the  marble  needed  in  the 
construction  of  the  building.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  generous  contribution  represents 
over  $1  million. 

We  have  also  secwed  gifts  from  smaller 
foimdations  and  we  are  receiving  further 
consideration  from  others. 

On  his  recent  visit  to  President  Kennedy, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Sean 
Lemass  offered  a  gift  from  bis  Government  of 
a  Waterford  chandelier,  to  be  made  to  our 
architect's  sp>eclficatlons. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  the  oommltteea  that 
other  foreign  countries  are  considering  sub- 
stantial gifts  to  the  Center. 

abchitkctube 
In  1959  the  distinguished  architect,  Ed- 
ward Durell  Stone  began  working  on  the  Cul- 
tural Center  project  as  architect-adviser.  In 
March  1963,  he  was  appointed  architect  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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The  presentation  of  Mr.  Stone's  final  con- 
cept— a  2,750-8eat  symphony  hall,  a  IJOO- 
seat  theater,  and  a  2,500-seat  luOl  for  opera, 
ballet,  and  musical  theater — was  made  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  General  and 
Mrs.  Elsenhower  In  September  1962.  The 
presentation  later  was  repeated  to  the  Cen- 
ter's Board  of  Trustees  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Cabinet,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners.  In  each 
Instance,  the  design  has  met  with  enthiisias- 
tlc  approval. 

The  Center  recently  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion whereby  GSA  would  serve  as  the  agent 
for  design  and  construction  of  the  building. 

PBOGBAMING 

As  laid  down  in  the  act  creating  the  Cen- 
ter, the  Board  of  Trustees  shall — 

1.  Present  classical  and  contemporary  mu- 
sic, opera,  drama,  dance,  and  poetry  'from 
this  and  other  countries. 

2.  Present  lectures  and  other  programs. 

3.  Develop  programs  for  children  and  youth 
and  the  elderly  (and  for  other  age  groups 
as  well)  in  such  arts  designed  specifically  for 
their  particlpa'Uon,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion, and 

4.  Provide  faculties  for  other  civic  activi- 
ties at  the  Cultural  Center. 

The  Center  wUl  l>e  far  more  than  an  entity 
of  bricks  and  mortar.  The  programs  will  be 
drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  with  the 
counsel  of  experts  in  the  performing  arts 
in  order  that  the  Center  shall  quickly  at- 
tain national  significance  and  International 
importance.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Na- 
tion's Coital  we  shalj  provide  a  setting  foi 
the  presentation  of  distinguished  perform- 
ers from  abroadrfmd  encourage  the  perform- 
ins  arts  actlvltl*  at  the  community  level 

Even  in  advance  of  the  building,  two  spe- 
clflc  programs  are  now  being  actively  pre- 

On  October  12,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  permanent  na- 
tional company  of  the  MetropoUtan  Opera 
to  be  presented  jointly  by  the  MetropoUtan 
and  the  Cultural  Center.  It  is  intended  to 
launch  the  new  company  on  a  nationwide 
tour  In  the  autumn  of  1966.  Mr.  Kennedy 
pointed  out  that  the  tour  will  include  s^ 
many  coUeges  and  universities  as  possible 
m  Its  itinerary.  The  national  company  win 
place  emphasis  on  ensemble  perfection  rather 
than  on  individual  stars,  and  wlU  brtng  its 
productions  to  cities  where  live  open,  is  not 
now  available.  It  wlU  also  serve  as  an  effec- 
tlve  training  groimd  for  America's  new  oper- 
atic talent. 

In  addition,  plans  have  been  announced  for 
the  Center  to  join  with  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  and  the  Amer- 
ican Educational  Theater  Association  in  pre- 
senting a  drama  festival  In  which  the  more 
than  700  coUegee  and  universities  through- 
out the  country  will  be  Invited  to  participate 
This  win  InltlaUy  be  conducted  on  a  regional 
basis,  with  the  final  groups  being  brought  to 
Washington  for  presentotion.  The  festival 
will  take  place  In  the  spring  of  1968. 

ooNCLxnnoN 

In  the  past  2  years,  nationwide  intenat 
In  the  Center  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
its  purposes  and  goals  are  now  known 
throughout  the  country. 

Addressing  tbe  Center's  doaed-drcult  tele- 
cast in  November,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
said:  "•  •  •  I  am  certain  that  after  the  dust 
of  centuries  has  passed  over  our  cities,  we 
will  be  remembered  not  for  victories  or  de> 
feats  in  battle  or  in  poUtlct.  but  for  oar 
contribution  to  the  human  spirit. " 

It  u  the  mandate  of  the  Oongren  to  the 
National  CxUtural  Center  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  this  "oontrtbutlon  to  the  human 
spirit." 

Mr.  Stevens.  Shortly  after  I  assumed  chair- 
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BMiuhlp  of  the  Ontor  In  WOvMnbw  IMl, 
PreHdent  Kennedy  decided  th*t  the  plans 
•nd  concept  of  the  Center  were  unneeee— rlly 
•Ktenalve  and  coetly.  Theae  plans  were  ooo- 
aequently  reviewed  and  the  concept  reduced 
•abatantlally  In  slse  and  cost.  As  I  am  stire 
you  are  aware,  tne  architect,  Idward  DnreU 
Stone,  has  now  grouped  the  three  balls  xm- 
dar  a  single  roof,  effecting  a  significant  sav- 
ing In  building  and  operating  coats,  with  no 
kMB  in  architectural  gzandaur. 

Prcaldent  Kennedy  took  a  keen  personal 
interest  In  theae  changes  and.  as  always,  kept 
a  close  watch  upon  our  progress. 

It  was  also  both  his  and  Krs.  Kennedy's 
earnest  deelre  that  groundbreaking  for  the 
Center  should  take  place  during  1944,  as  the 
fulfillment  of  one  of  his  most  cherished  proj- 
ects during  his  first  term  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Interest  and  positive  support  given  to 
the  Center  by  President  Kennedy  and  Urs. 
Kennedy  were  unwavering.  This  support  was 
there  when  It  was  needed,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  intention  to  continue  this  interest 
and  support  as  Invaluable  to  our  planning. 

A  tragedy  of  d^aAdful  proportions  has  pre- 
vented President  Kennedy  from  seeing  the 
realisation  of  many  of  his  dreams.  We  all 
know  that  a  national  center  tor  the  per- 
forming arts,  BO  long  overdue,  was  one  of 
these  dreams. 

Within  hours  of  his  imtimely  death,  bow- 
ever,  a  spontaneous  reaction  spread  through 
the  country,  manifested  by  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  to  the  Center  Itself,  by  stories  In 
the  national  press,  with  accompanying  edi- 
torials. All  the  voices  were  unanimous  in 
their  desire  to  see  the  Cultural  Center  re- 
named and  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  John 
ntBgerald  Kennedy.  The  suggestion  may  be 
summed  up  in  these  words  of  Charles  Bart- 
lett.  a  close  friend  of  President  Kennedy's.  In 
a  column  written  the  week  following  Bir. 
Kennedy's  death;  and  I  quote: 

The  propoeal  to  construct  the  National 
Cultural  Center  in  the  name  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Is  one  answer  to  the  hopes  that  hts 
death  may  yield  some  of  the  aq>lrattons  of 
hUllfe. 

President  Johnson  lent  his  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  propoeal.  He  consulted  with 
President  Kennedy's  family,  and  learned  that 
the  dedication  of  the  Center  was  their  wish. 
Vrom  aU  sides  came  the  same  nspoDM:  That 
the  Center  was  without  question  the  moat 
appropriate  memorial — a  living  memorial  and 
one  which  would  continue  to  live  by  Its  serv- 
ice to  all  the  American  peoirie — a  memorial 
to  a  man  who  held  Its  alms  and  ideals  so  close 
to  his  heart. 

On  December  3,  the  Center  held  a  meeting 
of  Its  Executive  Committee  and  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Tr\isteee  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter endorse  the  proposals  known  as  House 
Joint  BasoluUon  No.  628  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  136  to  rename  the  National 
Cultural  Center  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Perf<»inin8  Arts  and  authorize  to  be 
appropriated  governmental  funds  to  match 
funds  raised  from  voluntary  contributions. 
The  passage  of  thU  legUUtlom  wUl  strength- 
en the  Board's  efforts  to  create  this  national 
center  for  the  performing  arts  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Pully  realizing  that  proposals  are  coming 
from  aU  sides  to  name  other  undertakings 
for  the  late  President  and  that  there  Is  an 
understandable  desire  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  the  lengtb  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, I  should  like  to  reiterate  my  views  and 
that  of  my  Board  of  Trustees  that  no  more 
suitable  memorial  exists  than  a  national 
canter  for  tbe  perfonnlag  arts. 

Dedicated  to  tbe  memory  <a  Jcdui  Ken- 
nedy, who,  by  his  positive  actions,  paid  trlb- 
ute  from  his  high  oflloe  to  America's  poets, 
painters,  singers,  danoets,  and  actors,  tbe 
Outer  will  take  on  an  even  greater  tlgnlfl- 
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canos.  na  programs  will  begin  awn  in  ad- 
vance of  Ahe  buUdlng.  They  will  serve  this 
generation  and  tbe  generations  to  come  by 
bestowing  the  much-needed  national  recog- 
nition upon  the  performing  arts  of  this  coun- 
try that  President  Kennedy  demonstrated  to 
the  world  he  felt  to  be  so  Important. 
A  year  ago,  he  said: 

"Today,  as  always,  art  knows  no  national 
boundaries.  Art  and  the  encouragement  of 
art  is  poUtlcal  In  the  most  profound  sense, 
not  as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle,  but  aa  an 
Instnunent  of  imderstanding  of  the  futility 
of  stmggle  between  thoee  who  share  man's 
faith." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce Edward  Stone,  who  wotdd  like  to 
comment  on  the  site. 

Representative  Jonxs.  Mr.  Stone,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you. 

Mr.  9roKK.  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Joint  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  If  I  may 
have  your  forbearance,  I  would  like  to  speak 
as  an  individual  and  as  an  architect. 

You  realize  in  historically  great  periods 
when  arts  flourished  there  was  peace,  stable 
government,  and  prosperity.  We  have  had 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  this  climate.  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  President  and  Mrs.  Els- 
enhower and  for  President  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy to  provide  the  Inspiration  and  leader- 
ship. This  they  did  In  full  measure  so  that 
we  are  In  reality  in  the  beginning  of  a  creat 
renaissance  in  the  Intellectual  and  artistic 
life  of  this  country.  As  a  creative  artist.  I  find 
consolation  in  the  statement  that  all  great 
periods  in  history  were  only  great  because 
of  the  art  they  produced. 

We  architects  especially  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  President  Kennedy  and  feel  that  not 
since  Thomas  Jefferson  has  there  been  a 
Pr«eldent  so  interested  In  architecture.  He 
had  a  knowledge  and  an  understanding  and 
gave  us  encoiuagement.  He  aspired  in  this 
country  to  a  beautiful  physical  environment. 
I  had  the  honor  to  present  this  project  to 
both  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower. 

I  am  honored  to  say  that  they  expressed 
great  enthusiasm  both  for  the  building  but 
especlaUy  for  the  site.  The  site,  as  you  know, 
was  selected  by  the  Congress.  It  has  the 
blessing  not  only  of  President  Elsenhower 
and  Prealdent  Kennedy  but  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  and  all  of  the  people  concerned, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  District  traf- 
fic planners;  in  fact,  we  have  encountered  no 
official  obstacles  any  place  en  route. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  reflect  on  this  site 
for  some  5  years.  Mr.  Stevens  Is  a  monument 
to  patience.  He  listened  to  innumerable  pro- 
posals for  other  locations  and  In  acqiuUntlng 
me  with  them  I.  too.  have  inspected  all 
poealbUlUes. 

We,  following  the  President's  own  convic- 
tions, are  convinced  that  this  Is  really  a  po- 
etic situation  for  a  building  which  should  be 
an  inspiring  building. 

First  of  all.  the  tradition  of  Washington  U 
that  of  a  white  building  in  a  parkllke  setting. 
This  started  with  Washington,  who  built  a 
rlarri'"'  house  in  Mount  Vernon.  Subse- 
quently, Jefferson  did  tbe  same  thing,  aa  did 
Lee.  The  precedent  is  followed  in  the  White 
House,  Its  setting  and,  of  course,  the  Capitol, 
Itself.  ThU  Bite  provides  this  idyllic  parklike 
setting. 

The  way  I  envision  a  park  U  a  green  area 
with  trees,  grass,  water  removed  from  any 
other  structures.  It  is  actually  to  the  south 
2,400  feet  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  to  the  east 
It  Is  600  feet  to  the  nearest  structure,  and  to 
the  north  300  feet. 

Of  course,  our  building  emphaslBSs  the  out- 
look over  the  Potomac  River  and  a  beautiful 
Island  which  wUl  always  remain  in  Its  natural 
state,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Tbeodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge.  I  find  them  a  bleaslng 
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in  dUgulM.  AetuaUy,  tha  hl^way  la  27  tarn 
below  the  level  of  our  building.  Tliere  Is  400 
feet  betwemi  our  building  and  this  paikway. 
Of  course,  that  wUl  be  iMautlfuUy  landscaped 
and  will  be  a  park.  So  that  one  point  Is  a 
bleaalng  rather  than  a  handicap,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion. 

Representative  Joma.  You  are  relieving  a 
loC  of  minds  on  that  point. 

BIr.  Brom.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  who 
look  at  this  site  in  the  plan  do  not  vtsuallas 
the  third  dimension.  We  have  of  course.  In 
our  studies,  reassured  ourselves  so  that  from 
ths  Center  Itself,  except  the  one  highway,  one 
road  that  provides  access  to  our  Center,  that 
Is  the  only  place  that  cars  will  be  visible,  and 
It  U  all  In  a  parkllke  setting. 

I  hope  that  is  reassuring  because  it  Is  a 
very  Important  point  and  it  haa  not  been 
made  in  any  of  the  observations  about  ths 
so-called  bridge  approach.  There  are  actually 
86  acrea  of  park  land  on  the  Washington  side 
of  this  building  measured  between  the  build- 
ings to  the  south,  to  tbe  east,  and  to  ths 
north.  Of  course,  it  Is  traversed  by  a  highway 
as  is  Central  Park,  as  is  Rock  Creek  Park,  and 
so  on. 

In  the  20th  century  you  accept  that. 
Adding  to  that,  and  we  can  fairly  think  of 
this,  It  Is  3.000  feet  to  the  nearest  buUdlng 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  go 
another  200  acres  with  tbe  most  poetic  pros- 
pect, I  feel,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  So,  you 
have  a  building  in  a  setting  of  280  acres  with 
this  overlooking  the  river  and  this  island. 

This  Is  not  a  large  building  by  Washington 
standards.  It  Is  630  feet  long.  The  National 
Gallery,  for  Instance,  Is  150  feet  longer  and 
innumerable  departments  here  have  larger 
buildlnga.  So  It  is  not  oversized  or  out  of 
scale,  we  architects  say. 

Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Stevens  pointed  out, 
we  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  have 
had  estimates  made  on  the  possibility  of 
three  separate  auditoriums.  Careful  esti- 
mates demonstrate  that  this  adds  30  percent 
to  the  cost.  Lincoln  Center,  which  has  five 
buildings,  regret  that  they  did  not  have  one 
building.  For  instance,  the  servicing,  the 
stagehand  unions  have  to  have  sepsrate 
crews  for  each  of  these  auditoriums.  Here, 
we  can  serve  the  whole  Center  with  one  con- 
tract with  the  union  and  one  crew.  So,  we 
not  only  save  money  but  we  save  the  main- 
tenance cost  through  the  years.  Transpar- 
ently one  heating  system,  one  cooling  system 
is  more  economical  and  extremely  practical 
and  economical,  the  most  economical  way. 
Repeaentatfve  JoNxs.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Stevens? 

Mr.  STKvms.  I  have  finished  my  remarks. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Representative  Jonas.  Mr.  Becker,  do  you 
have  any  statement  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Beckxr.  No;  I  am  very  happy  to  b« 
here  and  answer  any  questions. 

Rq>rcsentatlve  Osat.I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr. 
Becker  for  the  outstanding  Job  they  have 
done  on  this  CentM*. 

Mr.  Stone,  how  tall  Is  this  building  going 
to  be? 

Mr.  Stonk.  It  is  60  feet  high.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  you  that  when  we  presented 
thU  building  to  President  Kennedy  in  New- 
port, he  asked  how  high  It  was,  as  you  have, 
m  relation  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  We  had 
already  made  at  the  same  scale  a  drawing  of 
the  Uncoln  Memorial,  placing  It  at  Ite  dis- 
tance from  this  building  so  that  he  could 
visualize  It.  This  Imildlng  Is  approximately 
IB  Inchea  lower  than  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Bapreacntatlve  Obat.  You  wotUd  say  the 
equivalent  of  a  five-  or  six-story  building? 

Mr.  Stonx.  This  Is  approximately  stt 
stones. 

To  give  you  an  idea  at  height,  the  Na- 
tional OaUery  U  90  feet  hl^  at  the  comers. 
As  I  say,  U  U  180  feet  longtr.  So  thU  U  a 
much  more  modest  building. 
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The  leglslatian  was  r^^orted  by  the 
Senate  PuUic  Woilcs  Committee  De- 
cember 17,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  the 
following  day.  It  was  aK>roved  by  the 
House  on  January  8, 1964,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 10, 1964,  the  Senate  agreed  to  House 
amendments.  President  Jcdmson  signed 
Public  Law  8S-260  on  January  23,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoao  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  December  13,  1963,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  the  Saiate 
Public  Works  Committee.  December  17, 
1963. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1963] 

FuiMUOHT  UacKs  RKNAicrNO  CDiTcaai. 
CxNTXR  roE  JFK 

WASHiNOToif . — Sen.  J.  W.  Ftilbrlght  Thurs- 
day urged  two  Congressional  commltteea 
meeting  jointly  to  approve  legislation  renam- 
ing the  proposed  National  Cultural  Center  In 
honor  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

As  author  of  both  tbe  bill  creating  the 
center  and  a  cvirrent  resolution  to  rename  It, 
Fulbrlgbt  was  the  lead-off  witness  at  tbe 
joint  bearing  of  the  Hotise  and  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees. 

"I  would  not  dwell  on  the  horrible  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  us,"  he  said.  "Nor  do  I 
believe  President  Kennedy  would  wish  us  to 
Indulge  ourselves  in  sentimentality,  but  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  or  more  lasting 
tribute  we  could  pay  to  this  fine  man  and 
to  our  memory  of  him  than  to  name  tbla 
center  In  his  honor." 

SYMBOL  AND  SHOWCASE 

Fulbrlght  recalled  the  many  times  he 
spoke  with  Mr.  Kennedy  about  the  need 
for  such  a  center  as  a  symbol  and  as  a  show- 
case of  that  which  evidences  the  true  nature 
of  those  facets  of  the  American  society  which 
are  enduring  to  this  country  and  Its  historical 
background." 

The  Fulbrlght  legislation,  enacted  Into 
law  In  1958,  created  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  set  aside  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  as  a  site  and  formed  a  Board  of 
lYustees  to  receive  private  donations  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  In  1963,  the  donation 
period  was  extended  another  three  years. 

With  a  strong  booeit  from  the  late  president 
and  his  vridow,  donations  spiuted  In  recent 
years  and  stand  now  at  the  $13.0  million 
mark.  Total  cost  of  the  center  la  estimated 
at  about  830  million. 

wouLi)  icATCH  nmoB 

Fulbrlght's  current  resolution  would  re- 
name the  center  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Center  and  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  federal  funda  to  match  on 
a  60-80  basis  any  private  donations. 

Tbe  Senator  said  he  Is  not  committed  to 
the  new  name  and  suggested  as  an  alterna- 
tive, the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  which,  he  said,  la  pre- 
ferred by  the  Kennedy  family. 

He  also  said  the  whole  Idea  baa  Prealdent 
Johnson's  backing  and  also  that  of  many 
ordinary  people.  Judging  from  the  letters 
he  has  received  from  over  the  country. 

[ExczKiTS  noM  RxpoxT  or  Sbnatk  Pt7n.R: 
WOIKS  COIUOTTZX,  DBcncBBt  17,  1963] 
The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
186,  as  amended.  Is  to  rename  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  the  J(An  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  In  honor  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  provide  within  such 
Center  a  suitable  memorial  In  his  honor;  to 
authorize    appropriations    In    an    aggregate 
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amount  equal  to  tbe  gifts,  bequeata,  and  de- 
vises held  by  tbe  Board  oC  Trustees,  but  not 
In  excess  of  818,800,000:  provide  borrowing 
authority  by  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $18400,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance  neces- 
Bary  paiklng  facilities  tot  the  Center;  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ac- 
cept on  behalf  of  the  United  States  any  gift 
In  honor  of  or  In  the  memory  of  the  late 
President;  and  i>rovlde  that  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
designated  by  this  act  shall  be  the  national 
memOTlal  to  the  late  John  Fltagerald  Ken- 
nedy within  the  dty  of  Washington  and  Its 
environs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  George  Wash- 
ington in  1789  commissioned  Pierre  L'Enfant 
to  plan  a  Federal  City,  he  directed  that  it  be 
planned  as  a  cultural  and  civic  center  for  the 
United  States.  Completion  of  this  Cultural 
Center  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  our  first 
President  as  well  as  those  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the 
Nation  that  have  been  frustrated  for  bo 
many  years. 

The  commltitee  is  aware  of  pending  legis- 
lation that  would  establish  a  Memorial 
Commission  to  consider  memorials  to  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  Authorlzaitlon  of 
such  a  memorial  In  the  dty  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  should  not  supersede  such  legislation. 
Many  memorials  and  changes  in  designation 
have  been  proposed  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  believed  that  such  a  Commission  could 
establish  priorities,  set  up  standards,  and 
give  consideration  to  appropriate  memorials 
in  the  various  States  of  our  Nation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  as  amended, 
would  add  an  additional  duty  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  provide  within  the  Center  a 
suitable  memorial  in  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, and  report  to  Congress  a  detailed  re- 
port on  such  prof>o6ed  memorial.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  such  a  memorial 
bad  not  been  thoroughly  studied,  but  would 
probably  consist  of  photographs,  statues, 
carvings,  works  of  art,  or  exhibits,  and  that 
no  Increase  in  the  overall  coat  of  the  Cen- 
ter prom  provtsion  of  such  memorial  was 
contemplated. 

The  location  and  setting  of  the  memorial 
Is  believed  Ideal.  It  is  remote  from  adjacent 
buildings,  surrounded  by  open  and  park 
areas,  overlooks  the  Potomac  River,  and  the 
Virginia  coimtryslde  beyond,  and  is  not  too 
far  distant  from  other  memorials  to  other 
great  Presidents.  If  other  memorials  are 
established  In  future  years,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
established  by  this  act.  will  be  the  main 
national  monimiMit  to  his  memory  within 
the  city  of  Washington  and  Its  environs. 
coMitirrxx  vixvrs 

The  committee  believes  it  to  be  fitting  and 
proper  to  rename  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  ArU,  and  to  dedicate  It  as  a 
living  memorial  to  our  late  and  beloved 
President  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
caiise  of  culture  in  our  Nsition's  Capital,  and 
lent  his  undivided  support  and  personal  at- 
tention to  early  completion  of  the  Center  In 
order  that  needs  of  the  performing  arts 
could  be  furthered,  and  the  expressions  made 
available  to  all  the  American  people. 

It  further  believes  that  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  to  match  funds  ralssd  from 
vcduntary  contributions  Is  a  worthy  method 
to  permit  all  the  dtlzens  of  our  co\mtry  to 
take  part  In  the  final  realization  of  this  Cen- 
ter giving  national  recognition  to  the  per- 
forming arts  of  oxir  Nation,  and  perpetuation 
of  the  alms  and  Idaals  dear  to  the  heart  of 
our  late  President. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  park- 
ing facilities  In  connection  with  the  Center 
are  essential,  that  such  facilities  can  be 
self-llqiildating,  and  that  authority  for  Is- 
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sxiance  of  revenue  hoods  to  provide  sucb 
faculties  In  the  Center  Is  advisable. 

Therefore,  the  committee  reoommenda  en- 
actment of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  186.  aa 
amended,  as  a  lasting  tribute  and  menuMlal 
to  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  honor  at 
his  recognition  of  the  performing  arts  and 
interest  in  tbla  country's  arUstlc  aooom- 
pllwhmenta  and  development. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  was  held  December  2,  1964. 
with  President  Johnson,  the  late  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  Sir  John  Oielgud,  Jason 
Robards,  Jr.,  and  other  dignitaries  taking 
part. 

I  quote  from  a  statement  prepared  for 
the  occasion  by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr., 
which  expresses  the  reason  tm  the  con- 
strucUoa  of  such  a  Center  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  dedicating  it  to  John  P. 
Kennedy: 

President  Kennedy,  like  t2>e  great  Presi- 
dents of  the  early  Republic,  saw  America  not 
Just  as  a  state  or  a  system  but  aa  a  dvUlza- 
tlon.  His  leadership  looked  to  the  devatlon 
of  the  quality  and  tone  of  the  natloral  Ufa. 

A  vital  sodety,  he  believed,  found  Its  high- 
est expression  In  Its  paaslon  to  create — ruA 
Just  goods  and  arms,  but  writing,  painting, 
sculpture,  drama,  film,  music,  dance.  Art, 
he  felt,  could  give  permanent  form  to  Its 
memories  of  the  past,  images  of  tbe  present. 
visions  of  the  future. 

He  therefore  saw  the  arts,  not  as  an  inter- 
ruption or  distraction  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  the  heart  of  a  na- 
tion's purpose.  He  saw  vulgarity  and  ugllnaas 
aa  threats  to  a  nation's  well-being.  He  aaw 
excellence  as  a  public  neceaalty.  He  wanted 
his  country  to  be  not  only  a  good  sodaty 
but  a  brilliant  dvlllzation. 

In  this  spirit,  his  Piealdency  estahUabed 
the  arts  as  a  concern  of  tbe  national  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  same  q>lrlt,  the  American  people 
today  dedicate  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c(»i- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  iToint  an  article  f  itnn  the  New  Yoi^ 
Times  of  Deoonber  3,  1964,  concerning 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  3. 1964] 
JoHNSOK  BxoDfa  Woxx  OR  KxKNXDT  Odtrs; 

POUnCAL  FXGTTXXS  AND   CXLXnUTIZS  ATTKMS 
OaOUND-BaXAKING 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington,  Dec.  2. — ^President  Johnson 
broke  ground  with  a  gold-plated  spade  today 
for  a  national  cultiual  center  that  will  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  President  Kennedy  and 
fulfill  one  of  his  dreams. 

Gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at 
the  ceremony  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  were  witnesses  from 
what  lifr.  Johnson  called  "the  words  oi 
poetry  and  power." 

Sir  John  Gielgud  read  In  bis  famous,  melllf- 
luotis  voice  from  Sbakeqieare's  "Henry  V." 
Jaaon  Robards  Jr.,  who  had  forgotten  his 
notes  on  the  plane  that  brought  him  to 
Waahlngton,  quoted  President  Kennedy  from 
memory  on  artists  and  the  arts. 

Senator-elect  Robert  F.  Kennedy  told  of 
his  brother's  beUef  "that  America  Is  Judged 
aa  every  dvlllzation  Is  Judged — In  large 
measure  by  the  quality  of  Its  artlxtlc  achieve- 
ment." 

And  Prealdent  J<4inBon  said  that  the  oen- 
tw  "wUl  symbollae  our  belief  that  the  world 
of  creation  and  thought  are  at  the  core  of 
aU  dvlllzation." 
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The  spade  the  PrMldent  thrust  Into  the 
«Brth  with  his  left  foot  waa  flnt  used  by 
Praaldent  WlUlazn  McKlnley  In  1898  to  plant 
a  scarlet  oak  otn  the  front  lawn  of  the  White 
Bouse.  In  1914,  President  William  Howard 
Taft  broke  ground  with  It  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  In  1938,  President  Franklin  D. 
Booaerelt  used  It  at  the  site  of  the  Jefferson 
MamorlaL 

Construction  of  the  marble,  glass  and 
bronae  Kennedy  Center  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
next  summer.  The  tSl  million  building  con- 
taining an  opera,  concert  hall,  two  theaters 
and  a  cinema.  Is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
late  1987.  Its  architect.  Edward  Durrell  Stone, 
has  called  the  site,  upstream  from  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  "one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
glorious  settings  for  a  public  building  in 
the  world." 

The  site  Is  at  the  Junction  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  and  Rock  Creek  Parkway  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

Before  the  ceremony  today,  celebrities, 
political,  performing  and  otherwise,  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  chatting  amiably. 

In  the  second  row  were : 

Vice  President-elect  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
roey-cheeked  in  this  chill;  his  wife.  Muriel, 
in  a  white  mink  beret;  Mel  Ferrer,  the  actor. 
In  chin  whiskers;  his  wife,  Audrey  Hepburn, 
In  a  black  mink  pillbox  and  ascot;  Rex  Harri- 
son, shaggy-hatred  under  a  Henry  Hlgglns- 
type  of  checked  wool  hat;  Lady  Harlech,  the 
patrlclan-looking  wife  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador and  Lord  Harliech.  who  sat  beside 
Laureen  Bacall,  Mr.  Robard's  wife. 

Facing  them  from  the  first  row  of  the  plat- 
form were  Sir  John,  bundled  up  against  the 
oold  In  a  navy  pea  Jacket  and  a  ranch  mink 
overseas  cap;  President  Kennedy's  sister. 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Smith,  In  ranch  mink  from 
neck  to  knees;  the  Most  Rev.  Philip  M.  Han- 
nan,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Washington,  who 
gave  the  ino vacation;  Senator-elect  Ken- 
nedy, hatless  and  coatlees;  the  President, 
who  shed  his  white  raincoat  to  speak;  the 
First  Lady,  In  mink  hat  and  cream  wool  coat; 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  Broadway  producer  and 
chairman  of  the  center's  board  of  trustees; 
Associate  Justice  Byron  R.  White,  a  lifelong 
Kennedy  friend,  who  wore  his  black  Judicial 
robes  over  an  overcoat:  another  Kennedy 
sister,  Mrs.  Sargtnt  Shriver,  and  Mr.  Robards. 
in  a  short  "British  warmer"  coat  and  green 
Bavarian  hat. 

Spotted  through  the  crowd  were  Erich 
Lelnadorf,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  Mr.  Stone,  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  wife  of  the  Massachusetts  Senator, 
a  dazzling  blonde  in  dark  mink;  the  his- 
torian Arthuir  M.  Schleslnger  Jr..  Senator 
J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  and  yet  another  Kennedy — 
Robert's  wife,  Kthel.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloas,  was 
also  there. 

President  Johnson  paid  high  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Auchlncloes's  efforts  to  raise  funds  for 
the  centM-,  and  her  other  endeavors  on  its 
behalf.  Congress  has  authorized  $15.6  mil- 
lion In  funds,  to  be  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  In  private  contributions. 

"The  role  of  Government  must  be  a  small 
one,"  the  President  said  of  the  center.  "No 
act  of  Congreaa  or  Executive  Order  can  call 
a  great  musician  or  poet  into  existence.  But 
we  can  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  cheer." 

In  his  readings,  Mr.  Robards  quoted  ex- 
tensive paasagea  from  a  speech  President 
Kennedy  made  27  days  before  his  death.  It 
waa  during  the  dedication  of  the  Robert 
rroKt  Library  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Mr.  Kennedy 
oallad  any  great  artist  "a  soUtary  figure.  H« 
baa.  as  Frost  said,  a  lover's  quarrel  with  the 
wvrld." 

Mr.  Robards  oommeated:  "I  would  like  to 
say  of  John  Fltagerald  Kennedy  what  he 
one*  had  to  say  of  Malraux  (Andre  Malraux, 
ftexMh  writer  and  Mlnlstw  of  Cultural  Af- 
fairs], 
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"In  his  own  life  he  has  again  demonatrated 
that  politics  and  art,  the  life  of  action  and 
the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  events 
and  the  world  of  Imagnlnatlon,  are  one." 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mi.  President.  In 
September  1964,  Senator  Saltonstall. 
Senator  Clark,  and  I,  who  were  continu- 
ing to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  the  Kennedy 
Center.  At  the  time,  there  had  been  some 
suggestions  that  an  alternate  site  might 
be  preferable.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  30, 1965,  be  printed 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

The  John  F.   Kknnkdt  Ckntkb  roa  thx 
PntroKMiNa  Aars 

Ii<r.  Saltonstau..  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  I 
have  received  from  Chairman  of  that  Board, 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Chairman  to  the  Congress,  cov- 
ering the  period  July  1,  1964.  through  June 
30,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  magnificent  achievement. 
The  Kennedy  Center,  the  national  memorial 
to  the  late  President  who  was  my  colleague 
and  friend,  has  been  brought  to  the  point  of 
fruition.  Dozens  of  dedicated,  public-spirited 
citizens  have,  since  the  passage  of  the  orig- 
inal Cultural  Center  Act  in  1968,  devoted 
enormous  energy,  effort,  and  thought  to  the 
Center.  Let  me  mention  a  fpw.  without  In 
any  way  detracting  from  the  others.  L.  Corrin 
Strong,  by  his  personal  efforts  and  out  of  his 
personal  funds,  saw  the  Center  through  its 
difficult  organizational  days.  Ambassador 
Strong  was  succeeded  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  by  Mr.  Stevens,  whose  contribution 
has  been  unstinted.  Ralph  E.  Becker  of  this 
city  has  served  as  General  Counsel  and  Trus- 
tee from  the  outset  and  has  encountered 
and  solved  some  difficult  and  even  unique 
problems.  Robert  O.  Andersen,  Mrs  Albert 
D.  Lasker,  K.  Lemoyne  BUllngs.  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse,  Leonard  Carmlchael,  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Dillon  Ripley,  Conrad  Wirth,  and 
his  successor  as  Director  of  National  Park 
Services.  George  Hartzog,  and  Walter  To- 
brlner.  President  of  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners,  have  rendered  devoted  serv- 
ice as  members  of  the  Building  Committee 
and  Executive  Committees.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  identify  the  many  other  persons 
who  deserve  great  credit  and  commendation 
for  their  contributions,  since  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  report. 

PaXSKNT   STATUS   OF   CONSTRUCTION 

The  dl8ting:\ilshed  architect  of  the  Center. 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  is  working  on  the  final 
drawings  and  plans.  After  the  plans  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, they  wUl  advertise  the  general 
construction  contract. 

The  demolition  contract  has  been  awarded 
and  demolition  of  structures  on  the  site  is 
underway. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  already  In- 
vited bidders  for  the  relocation  of  the  Rock 
Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway,  with  bids  to  be 
(^>ened  on  October  14.  The  parkway  is  being 
relocated  to  the  edge  of  the  river  for  two 
purposes:  to  provide  greater  fiexibillty  of 
access  to  the  Center  and  to  make  possible 
the  construction  of  a  cantUevered  main  fioor 
over  It.  This  construction  will  mean  that  the 
view  from  the  Center  is  not  Interrupted  by 
the  flow  of  traffic. 

Finally,  plans  for  the  excavation  of  the 
biaidlng  site  have  been  completed  by  the 
architect   and   are   being   reviewed   by  the 
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General    Services   Administration    who   will 
invite  bidders  very  soon. 

This  is  a  truly  remarkable  record  of  prog- 
ress. It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Tnisteea 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Ci.AaK,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, Senator  FDi,BaicHT,  and  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  New  Tork,  Senator  Kxnnkdt, 
and  many  other  outstanding  citizens.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  here  In  Congress  who 
knew  and  worked  with  the  late  President 
will  watch  with  pride  as  the  Kennedy  Center 
rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

THE  POTOMAC  RIVKR  Sm 

As  we  all  know,  there  has  been  some  divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  Center.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Potomac  River  site  la  where  we  wUl  attend 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter in  3  or  3^4  years.  Because  of  my  service 
as  Trustee  of  the  Center  from  its  Inception, 
as  well  as  my  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  dating  back  prior 
to  establishment  of  the  Center  as  a  Bureau 
of  the  Smithsonian,  I  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  the  Poto- 
mac site  was  chosen.  This  location  was  rec- 
ommended as  the  site  of  a  multi-purpose 
auditorium  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditorium  Commission  in  Its  final  report  on 
January  31,  1967.  No  action  was  taken  on 
this  report,  and  meanwhile,  plans  were  de- 
veloped by  the  Smithsonian  for  the  National 
Air  Museum.  A  location  on  the  Mall  was  vp- 
proved  for  this  facility  by  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  on  March  8,  1967. 
Almost  a  year  later,  on  February  24.  1968.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  Representative 
Frank  Thompson  introduced  simultaneous 
bills  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.  These  bills  desig- 
nated the  Mall  site,  which  had  been  pre- 
empted for  the  Air  Museum,  as  the  location 
of  the  proposed  Ctiltural  Center.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees,  to  which  the  bills  were 
referred,  requested  the  views  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  Commission  then  be- 
gan a  staff  study  of  potential  locations,  and 
on  May  1,  1958.  the  Commission  approved 
the  Potomac  River  site  for  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  recommended  it  to  the  Congress. 

UNIFORM  BTn>PORT  IN   HZARINC8 

The  NCPC  was  not  alone  In  its  preference 
for  the  Potomac  site.  It  was  also  supported 
specifically  In  hearings  before  the  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board, 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  the  Federal  City 
Council,  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon,  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditorium  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  cosponsors  had 
agreed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Plan- 
ing Commission  for  the  Potomac  River  site, 
the  bill  being  considered  by  the  committee 
of  the  other  House  had  been  amended  to  In- 
corporate the  Planning  Conunlssion's  choice 
of  site.  This  bill,  Including  the  Potomac 
site,  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  by  many  orgtmlzatlons 
including  the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Edu- 
cational Theater  Association,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  American  National  Theater  and  Academy. 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Citizens  Association,  the 
Dupont  Circle  Citizens  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Opera  OuOd  of  Washington,  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  Association,  the 
Washington  Ballet  Guild,  the  Opera  Society 
of  Washington,  and  the  National  Federation 
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at  Women's  Clubs.  Surely,  ami^e  opportu- 
nity was  provided  Interested  individuals  and 
groups  to  indicate  their  preferences  as  to  the 
site.  There  was  an  impressive  degree  of  agree- 
ment among  those  heard  that  the  Potcmiac 
site  was  superior. 

These  hearings  were  held  on  Augiist  1  and 
5.  1958,  3  months  after  the  site  was  recom- 
mended by  NCPC.  Another  month  eU4>sed 
before  the  Cultural  Center  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Eilsenhower.  Prom  the  time 
the  bill  was  Introduced  until  it  was  approved 
by  the  President,  a  period  of  over  5  months 
elapsed,  so  one  cannot  accurately  term  the 
decision  a  hasty  one. 

ACCK8SIBILITT    AND   t^ANOSCAPING 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  site  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  been  questioned.  Some  say  that  It  is  not 
suitable  because  of  its  location  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  Washington  is  probably  the 
only  city  In  the  United  States  that  was 
planned  by  those  who  believed  that  the  ex- 
ample of  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
was  worth  study  and  emulation;  and  those 
who  have  followed  have  always  been  very 
careful  to  adhere  to  their  concepts  of  open 
avenues,  g^eat  vista,  and  large  parks  and 
public  areas.  All  that  has  been  done  and  has 
been  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  not  only 
those  residing  or  working  within  the  city 
but  also  for  those  who  come  from  other  areas 
and  indeed,  from  across  the  world  to  see  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States.  The  beauty  of 
Washington's  great  public  buildings  and 
monuments  traditionally  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  setting,  either  as  an  axial  focal  point 
or  a  body  of  water  or  a  large  park  area.  The 
Center  will  profit  from  all  of  these. 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statement  on  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall).  On  February  24,  1958,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  the  bill  to  create  a 
National  Cultural  Center.  An  identical  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  served  on  the 
Center's  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  beginning 
and  have  always  been  most  appreciative  of 
the  dedicated  efforts  which  have  brought 
this  dream  I  have  shared  vrith  so  many  oth- 
ers to  the  point  of  realization.  I  may  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  has  been  a  bipartisan 
dream  and  a  bipartisan  effort.  Just  as  the 
congressional  representation  on  the  Board  is 
bipartisan. 

To  my  personal  knowledge  the  Trustees 
and  officers  of  the  Center  have  had  splendid 
cooperation  from  all  the  agencies  Interested 
or  Involved.  These  have  been  principally  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission,  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
but  the  aid  of  many  others  has  been  enlisted 
from  time  to  time.  For  example,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  became  participants  when  several  for- 
eign govemmens  indicated  their  desire  to 
make  gifts  for  use  In  the  Kennedy  Center.  By 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  the  center 
became  the  grateful  recipients  of  gifts  of 
marble  valued  at  1 1.1 00,000  from  the  ItaUan 
Government,  furniture  for  the  grand  foyer 
valued  at  $155,000  from  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, bronze  doors  valued  at  $250,000  from 
the  German  Government,  and  crystal  chan- 
deliers for  the  concert  hall  valued  at  more 
than  $180,000  from  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment. Likewise,  a  red  and  gold  silk  curtain, 
valued  at  $140,000  is  the  joint  gift  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  and  the  American- 
Japan  Society.  The  expressions  of  amity  from 
oiir  friends  abroad  are  most  gratifying  and 
most  deeply  appreciated.  The  Kennedy  Cen« 
ter  will  appear  as  a  Jewel  of  white  Carrara 
marble  in  its  park  setting  on  the  Potomac. 

With  regard  to  the  Potomac  River  site,  Mr. 
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President,  I  should  like  to  say  that  no  more 
appropriate  setting  for  the  Center  Is  avail- 
able. Although  the  original  bill  I  Introduced 
specified  another  site  for  the  Center,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  site  on  the  Mall  had  been 
reserved  for  the  Air  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  and  when  the  NCPC  rec- 
ommended the  present  river  site,  I  wtks  glad 
to  acquiesce  in  their  recommendation.  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  adoption  of 
the  Commission's  recommendation,  and  do 
not  now.  A  conclusive  consideration,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  the  view  from  the  Center  is 
perhaps  as  Important  as  the  view  of  It  from 
outside.  Literally  nowhere  else  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  such  a  prospect  from 
the  Center  be  possible  as  that  across  the  river 
and  toward  the  unspoiled  panorama  of  Roose- 
velt Island.  What  other  setting  is  available 
where  office  buildings,  including  those  of 
Government  agencies  would  not  be  a  part  of 
the  immediate  environment  on  all  sides? 

The  distinguished  architect  of  the  Cen- 
ter, Edward  Diu-ell  Stone,  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  river  and  island  setting  In 
his  design  for  the  Center.  As  a  Trustee,  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  act  creat- 
ing the  National  Cultural  Center,  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  act  designating  the  Center  as 
the  Nation's  memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  In  Mr.  Stone  and 
heartily  approve  the  aesthetic  concept  of 
the  Center.  I  believe  that  this  feeling  is 
shared  by  the  entire  Board  of  Trustees.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  heard  no  criticism  of  the  archi- 
tectural concept  from  any  of  them. 

In  developing  his  plan  and  design  for  the 
Center,  Mr.  Stone  has  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct, 
that  each  city  has  its  own  individual  char- 
acter and  tradition,  and  that  the  architect 
should  respect  this  and  work  within  it.  As 
Mr.  Stone  conceived  the  architectiutd  tradi- 
tion of  Washington,  it  is  that  of  large  white 
buildings  in  park  areas.  A  drive  down  Inde- 
pendence or  Constitution  Avenue  will  readily 
illustrate  this,  as  does  the  setting  of  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial and  many  other  public  edifices.  Mr. 
Stone's  design  is  in  this  tradition,  as  well  as 
taking  fullest  advantage  of  the  river  site 
and  the  vista  afforded  by  New  Hampshire 
Avenue. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  any 
building,  like  that  of  any  work  of  art,  U  a 
matter  of  taste.  And  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  esthetic  taste  Is  a  highly  subjective 
matter,  that  one  man's  architectural  meat 
is  another  man's  architectural  poison.  This 
is  true  not  only  among  laymen,  but  among 
artists  and  architects,  and  certainly  among 
professional  critics.  For  example,  I  would 
agree  with  Ed  Stone  that  in  Washington, 
buildings  with  walls  largely  of  windows  are 
office  buildings,  and  I  would  not  have  wanted 
the  Kennedy  Center  to  look  like  another 
office  building,  no  matter  how  well  suited 
that  type  of  design  Is  to  office  buildings, 
which  often  all  serve  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  Ed  Stone  as  an  architect.  In  my 
opinion  and  that  of  many  others,  he  is  one 
of  a  handful  of  truly  outstanding  architects 
in  the  world  today.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  In  the  Nation's  Capital  most  em- 
phatically do  not  want,  as  the  memorial  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  camel  of  a  build- 
ing like  the  Raybum  building.  We  do  not 
want  a  building  which  haa  been  put  together 
by  a  committee,  where  thwe  Is  no  unity  ot 
concept  and  execution.  For  this  reason,  the 
design  and  location  of  the  Center  cannot 
be  dictated  by  purely  local  groups.  We  axe 
building  the  Nation's  memorial  to  President 
Kennedy,  and  not  merely  a  local  facility. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  I  am  bai^y  to 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall]  and 
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the  Senator  trom  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbbioht], 
with  whom  I  have  worked  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  I,  too,  salute  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Center,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  for  har- 
Ing  surmounted  many  obstacles  large  and 
small  since  President  Kennedy  asked  him 
to  get  this  project  underway.  I  do  not  feel 
that  at  this  time  any  question  can  reason- 
ably be  raised  about  proceeding  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  construct  the  Koinedy 
Center  on  the  site  recommended  in  1068  bf 
the  planning  agency  responsible  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress.  Not  only  have  con- 
tributions been  solicited  from  all  over  ths 
country  and  accepted  on  the  representation 
that  this  building  would  be  built  at  this 
place,  but  some  $3300,000  has  been  spent  by 
the  National  Capital  Financing  Commission 
to  acquire  land  under  a  mandate  from  Oon- 
grese.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  Con- 
gress has  already  designated  this  Center  as  a 
memorial  to  J.F.K.,  and  made  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  Its  completion.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  Potomac  site  are  urging  at  this 
late  date,  at  the  very  moment  when  demoli- 
tion at  the  site  Is  about  to  proceed — that  all 
the  present  plans  be  scrapped  and  that  the 
NCPC  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Center  start 
again  from  the  beginning.  Where  have  they 
been  these  past  7  or  8  years?  Why  did  they 
not  come  forward  sooner?  It  is  obvious  that 
changing  plans  now  would  delay  comple- 
tion of  the  Center  for  at  least  6  years  and 
perhaps  20.  I  point  out  that  the  Southwest 
L'Enfant  Plaza  has  not  been  commenced  10 
years  sifter  it  was  planned. 

HIGH  cost  of  chance 

Opponents  of  the  Potomac  site  have  pro- 
posed thatt  Congress  chooee  a  site  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  They  are  asking  that  the 
Congress  IntM^ene  in  the  legally  defined  and 
orderly  planning  processes  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  substi- 
tute its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Commis- 
sion. According  to  the  Commission  land 
values  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area  pro- 
poeed  are  exceedingly  high;  the  6  acres  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  acquired  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  building  cost 
$11,871,000.  This  is  close  to  $2  million  an 
acre. 

The  Potomac  River  site  contains  18  acres, 
Mr  President.  Even  If  a  suitable  18-acre  plot 
could  be  found  In  the  proposed  new  area,  and 
I  doubt  if  It  could,  it  could  vroll  cost  upward 
of  $36  million.  Hie  argument  is  made  that 
this  might  be  available  from  urban  renewal 
fiinds.  The  District  of  ColumMa  has  a  good 
many  things  to  do  with  urban  renewal  money 
before  It  shoiild  spend  it  this  way. 

The  costs  to  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
be  also  considered,  since  acquisition  of  this 
valuable  commercial  property  for  pubUc  use 
would  remove  it  from  the  tax  rolls  and 
amount  to  a  very  substantial  loss  of  tax  In- 
come to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  being  built  for 
the  Nation,  not  merely  as  a  local  facility. 
It  is  to  be  the  Nation's  memorial  to  the 
late  President,  and  not  that  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Trustees  believe 
that  it  will  become  very  rapidly  a  monu- 
ment to  which  the  people  of  the  Nation  will 
flock,  as  they  do  to  the  Uncoln  Memorial 
nearby,  and  to  the  last  resting  place  of 
President  Kennedy  Immediately  across  the 
river.  It  is  here  in  Washington  and  the  people 
of  this  area  will  have  the  good  fortune  to 
benefit  by  its  presence — as  they  do  our  other 
national  shrines.  But  the  Center  Is  being 
built  and  paid  for  by  national  voluntary 
contributions  and  by  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Many  people  in  this  area  have  con- 
tributed. We  are  grateful.  But  this  is  a  Na- 
tional Center. 

It  would  detract  from  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  Center  as  a  memorial 
to  change  its  site  so  that  it  can  become  a 
downtown  commercial  attraction.  The  quiet 
serenity  of  the  river  site  is  most  ^>propriate 
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to  the  Center.  It  la  a  b&ndBome  site  and  the 
natural  beauty  of  tbe  aettlng  wm  be  furtber 
wnbannwl  by  landscaping.  Opponenti  aay  tbe 
aocess  roada  wUl  be  oompUcated,  gaping  hcrfee 
wblcb  will  cut  up  the  site.  This,  too,  la  a 
problem  wbich  can  be  solved  by  seeing  to  It 
that  appropriate  landscaping  and  quality 
highway  design  are  used.  .  . 

In  sum,  ICr.  President,  an  adequate  case 
for  pos^Mnlng  this  project  has  not  been 
made.  And  praottcally  speaking.  It  la  too  late 
In  the  day  to  start  all  over  again  even  if  tbe 
case  of  tbe  opponents  were  better  than  H 
la.  We  should  do  what  we  can  to  ^wed  up 
the  completion  of  this  major  memorial  to 
a  great  man,  not  halt  It.  We  should  do  what 
we  can  to  solve  any  problems  typical  of  any 
urbtui  project  of  tbla  magnitude — provide  a 
subway  stop,  work  out  bus  routes  and  ade- 
quate service,  make  certain  that  the  high- 
way engineers  do  not  destroy  what  the  plan- 
ners, architects  and  landscapers  will  create — 
which  they  do  all  too  often  in  the  District,  aa 
elsewhere — ^make  the  Center  as  beautiful, 
sxiocessful,  and  enduring  a  contribution  to 
our  national  life  as  we  can.  This  Center  had 
John  F.  Kennedy's  personal  support.  None 
of  ua  ever  dreamed  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
his  memorial.  But  such  It  has  become  and 
it  la  our  obligation  to  taring  it  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion — as  he  aaked  Roger  Stevens 
to  do  when  he  put  him  In  chauge  of  this 
project,  and  as  he  told  the  Truateee  on  more 
thsm  one  occasion  he  wanted  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  con- 
struction of  the  Center  moved  ahead  and 
on  September  30,  1968,  the  massive  steel 
framework  was  "topped  out." 

Regrettably,  the  Kennedy  Center  did 
not  prove  immune  from  the  «»i«n«.ift<Hng 
costs  that  prevailed  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1969,  Repre- 
sentative Kenneth  Gray  introduced  H.R. 
11249,  providing  for  an  increased  match- 
ing Federal  grant  and  an  increased  bor- 
rowing authority  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  House  passed  this  legislation  on  July 
8,  1969.  Subsequently,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  recommended  its 
passage  and  on  October  3.  1969,  it  came 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Two  proposed  amendments  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  delajring 
work  on  the  center  were  defeated,  and  on 
October  6.  1969.  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
11249. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  the  Congsbssiomal 
Record  of  October  3  and  October  6,  1969. 
and  an  sirticle  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  October  7,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Excerpts  from  the  CoNOKxaaiONAi,  Rkobo, 
Oct.  3.  1968) 

Mr.  Coopn.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  I  am  not  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
Both  are  unavoidably  absent  on  business  of 
tbe  Senate.  However,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  desire  to  make 
a  statement  concerning  the  action  of  the 
committee  In  considering  and  reporting  the 
bUl. 

In  doing  BO,  I  point  out  to  tlM  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  that,  as  she 
knows.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  her.  I 
cannot  contradict  any  of  the  facts  she  has 
given. 

I  will  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  cvil- 
tural  center. 

The  facta  have  been  correctly  stated  by  the 
Senator  fMm  Maine  and  by  tbe  Senator  from 
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ArlBona.  In  1068  President  Klsenhower  signed 
the  act  creating  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. That  was  to  be  Its  name.  It  Is  correct  that 
It  was  to  be  paid  for  by  private  contributions. 

The  act  authorised  a  board  of  trustees  of 
30  members  to  administer  the  funda  and  de- 
velop the  Center. 

After  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  proi>06ing  that  the 
name  of  the  center  be  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  tbe  Pwforming  Arts. 

We  remember  the  sadnees  of  the  people  of 
our  country  and  the  desire  to  create  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  for  President  Kennedy.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  construction 
of  the  center  would  be  an  appropriate  memo- 
rial, considering  his  interest  in  this  city  and 
in  the  arts. 

I  was  present  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
at  a  Joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  It  was  decided 
to  name  the  center  for  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  construction  be 
financed  in  this  manner:  Congress  would  ap- 
propriate »16,5O0,0O0  to  be  matched  by  gifts 
to  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
total  would  amount  to  $31  million. 

Congress  also  authorized  the  trustees  to 
borrow  $16,400,000.  Appropriation  by  the 
Congress,  gifts  and  loans  provided  $46,400,000 
which  It  was  estimated  at  that  time,  would 
cover  the  total  construction  of  the  center. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  constituted  the 
General  Services  AdmlnlatraUon  its  agent 
for  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
General  Services  Administration  and  I 
assimie,  with  the  agreonent  of  the  Board, 
secured  as  the  architect  for  the  center  Edward 
Durcll  Stone,  a  very  distinguished  architect. 
Gifts  were  received,  and  work  was  com- 
menced. 

During  this  session  the  Board  of  Trustees 
came  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
reported  that  the  estimated  cost  had  In- 
creased from  $46,400,000  to  $66,400,000.  They 
aaked  Congress  to  authorize  increased  appro- 
priations of  $7,600,000.  to  be  matched  by  gifts, 
and  an  additional  borrowing  authorization 
of  $6  million. 

If  this  is  done,  the  breakdown  of  the  $66.4 
million  would  be  as  follows.  $23  million  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  matched  by  $33  mil- 
lion in  gifts,  and  loan  authority  of  $20.4 
million.  These  three  categories  would  total 
$66.4  million. 

We  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  overruns.  TTie  report  Indicates  the 
answers  we  received  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Admimstration  and  the  trustees. 

Mr.  PuLBaioHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  saying  a  few 
words  about  this  matter.  He  has  correctly 
stated — I  will  not  repeat  all  the  basic  facts — 
that  ihls  matter  did  begin  back  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pnsident  Elsenhower.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  introduced  the  original  bill 
which  authorized  the  dedication  of  certain 
lands  belonging  to  the  Government  for  this 
purpose — that  is,  the  piu'poee  of  a  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

At  that  time,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  elsewhere,  it  became  quite  evident 
that  Washington  was  the  only  capital  of  any 
nation  of  any  consequence  without  adequate 
facUltlee  for  the  performing  arts.  When  the 
foreign  operas  or  ballets  came  to  Washington, 
they  had  nothing  but  movie  boiises  In  which 
to  perform,  and,  of  course,  those  buildings 
were  utterly  Inadequate  for  the  purpose;  and 
there  was  general  interest  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  center  that  was  adequate  for  the 
performing  arta. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  bill  I  introduced  was  the  first  one. 
Actually,  prior  to  that  time,  under  the  lead- 
ership, I  believe,  of  Mrs.  Agneg  Meyer,  who 
was  and  still  is  the  principal  ownei^— she  and 
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her  family— of  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  properties,  an  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  land  which  waa  at  that  time  covered 
by  a  brewery  which  la  near  the  present  site; 
and  an  effort  had  been  made  to  Interest  the 
Government  and  other  people  in  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  provide  a  reasonably  adequate 
building  for  the  performing  arta.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  details  as  to  why,  in  any  case  this 
effort  waa  abandoned.  The  thought  then 
arose  that  if  the  Government  would  provide 
the  land,  which  it  already  owned — most  of 
it,  at  least — perhaps  private  people  ootild  put 
up  aome  of  the  money  for  the  building. 

Between  that  time  and  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  to  $7  million  had  been 
raised  or  pledged.  Mr.  Stroog,  who  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  had  been  the  largest 
donor  of  those  funds. 

Then,  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 
Incidentally,  he  had  taken  a  very  special 
Interest  In  this  activity.  He  and  his  wife 
were  both  IncUned  to  an  Interest  in  this 
type  of  activity.  There  were  many  other  peo- 
ple also.  I  do  not  think  they  were  alone. 
They  bad  given  It  a  boost  and  they  talked 
about  It.  There  were  plans  during  that  period 
for  mounting  a  nationwide  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  this  particular  project. 

I  am  reminded  that  In  a  country  like  Aus- 
tralia a  somewhat  similar  project  has  been 
underway  for  10  years.  They  have  a  beauti- 
ful opera  house  underway  on  the  bay  at  the 
city  of  Sydney.  They  had  a  worldwide  c<»i- 
petltlon  for  design.  It  Is  near  completion. 
They  started  out  with  an  estimated  cost  for 
the  opera  house  of  $10  million.  I  think  they 
have  already  spent  $57  million  and  It  still 
is  not  quite  completed.  It  was  financed  to  a 
great  extent  by  a  special  lottery  and  also,  I 
think,  through  private  gifts.  Construction 
has  proceeded  from  year  to  yeaj-;  it  has  been 
suspended  from  time  to  time;  and  the  build- 
ing is  now  much  more  expensive  than  it 
had  been  estimated. 

I  do  not  wish  to  excuse  the  fact  that  there 
were  some  overestimates  in  this  connection. 
I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  trustees, 
after  enactment  of  the  legUlatlon  already 
discussed— and  I  sliall  not  repeat  It — did  em- 
ploy the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  is  the  agency  of  Government  charged 
with  supervision  of  all  Government  build- 
ings. That  la  the  agency  which  supervises 
the  letting  of  contracts  and  so  forth.  They 
supervise  these  great  office  buildings  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  up  and  down  the 
maU.  The  General  Services  Administration, 
and  not  the  General  Accounting  Office,  was 
employed  to  be  the  agent.  In  other  words, 
they  were  the  agent  for  the  trustees  in  fee- 
ing that  contracts  were  properly  let  and 
supervised  and  the  money  properly  spent.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  more  carefully  one 
would  expect  the  trusteee  to  be  because  that 
would  be  tbe  normal  thing  to  do.  If  they 
had  not  done  that  and  proceeded  without 
the  General  Services  Administration,  they 
would  be  subject  to  criticism.  Th^y  followed 
the  procedure  the  Government  follows  in 
these  large  projects  in  this  city  and  through- 
out the  country  in  connection  with  poet 
offices,  and  Federal   buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  CHoacH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FDI.BBIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Chttbch.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish 
to  compliment  the  dlstingulehed  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  argument  he  is  mak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

A  few  months  ago,  It  was  my  pleasiire  to 
visit  Ottawa,  where  I  traveled  as  a  delegate 
to  the  parliamentary  conference  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  first  evening 
of  our  visit  we  were  gueata  of  the  Canadian 
Parilamentarlana  at  the  new  Center  for  Cul- 
tural Arta  that  baa  been  conatructed  in  the 
Canadian  national  capital.  I  must  say  that 
this  is  a  perfectly  beautiful  center.  It  has 
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greatly  enriched  the  life  of  the  city  even  as 
tbe  Kennedy  Center  would  add  a  whole  new 
dimension  to  the  life  of  the  Capital. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  grave  mistake 
if  we  were  not  to  continue  tbe  work  on  the 
Kennedy  Center  which  la  now  so  well  ad- 
vanced. I  know  the  Senator  shares  those 
feelings  and  I  want  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port tat  the  position  he  has  t«iken  this 
afternoon  In  speaking  up  for  the  pending 
bUl. 
Mr.  FcLBaiORT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  PaxsmiNO  Omcxa.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Pku..  Mr.  President,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  rise  to  support  them  In  their  encourage- 
ment of  the  ongoing  work  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center. 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  In  the  estimates  in 
regard  to  the  figures  and  the  overruns.  Living 
somewhat  in  the  same  neighborhood  of  the 
jet  airplane  noise,  I  know  that  that  will 
mcrease  expenses,  as  well  as  the  other  un- 
predictable events  which  have  occurred. 

To  a  great  extent,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree 
that  It  would  be  a  most  Inefficient  Govern- 
ment if  errors  of  this  kind  were  not  checked. 
But  in  this  particular  case,  where  we  are 
going  ahead  with  unknown  quantities,  I 
would  think  that  the  best  procedure  would 
be  to  move  ahead. 

I  recognize  that  the  thought  to  have 
another  study  made  has  merit,  but  being 
one  of  those  who,  in  the  past,  have  supported 
such  proposals,  I  have  found  that  when  one 
usually  supports  them,  and  when  someone 
is  against  tbe  basic  project,  and  in  this  case 
being  for  the  project.  I  find  myself  opposing 
the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  city  such  aa  Waah- 
Ington  Is  In  real  need  of  a  center  of  this  kind 
for  the  performing  arts,  one  not  like  a  retired 
movie  theater  or  the  DAR  hall,  so  that  we 
should  move  ahead  at  this  time  and  com- 
plete tbe  center. 

Mr.  HoLi^ANs.  Would  the  60-day  delay,  while 
tbla  study  is  being  made  by  the  GAD  and 
Its  report,  delay  or  cause  any  stoppage  in 
construction,  or,  otherwise  handicap  com- 
pletion of  the  building? 

I  think  that  every  Senator  wanta  to  see  the 
building  completed.  We  are  certainly  com- 
mitted to  it.  The  Nation  is  also  committed 
to  it.  The  real  question  we  wUl  want  an- 
swered is:  Will  this  amendment  cause  any 
delay,  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  plctiire  of 
what  the  situation  is,  in  construction  of  the 
buUdlng? 

Mr.  MAMsriELO.  In  my  judgment,  without 
question,  it  would  delay  construction.  It 
would  increase  costs.  It  would  make  a  diffi- 
cult financial  situation  that  much  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  FuLBxicHT.  Mr.  President,  coiUd  I  com- 
ment on  that  same  subject?  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  Tuesday  last. 
This  question,  of  course,  was  brought  up. 
I  believe  that  I  can  say  I  am  authorised  to 
speak  for  them 

Mr.  HoLuufD.  Is  the  distinguished  Senator 
one  of  the  trustees? 

Mr.  PuuiaiOHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  Ihen  he  can  certainly  re- 
port on  this  question. 

Mr.  FuLBBiGHT.  That  is  correct. 

The  OSA,  as  I  have  already  stated,  has  al- 
ready seized,  as  they  say,  the  project  by 
agreement  with  the  tmstees.  The  last  time  I 
heard,  they  have  been  paid  some  $500,000 
or  $600,000  for  their  services  in  ovwseelng 
the  project.  They  sre  thoroughly  familiar 
with  It. 

Unlees  a  Senator  baa  no  confidence  in  the 

OSA,  I  do  not  know  why  It  would  be  advan- 

tageoiis  to  bring  the  OAO  in.  They  are  both 

reputable  organizations.  The  GSA  U  the  sp*- 
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clal  agency  charged  with  supervision  of 
Government  buildings.  They  are  already  in 
there.  They  have  estimated,  I  think  It  is  fair 
to  say,  that  if  we  stop  construction  of  the 
building,  meaning  cancellation  of  existing 
contracts  which  would  have  to  be  suspended 
for  90  days,  we  could  not  have  the  em- 
ployees, that  is  the  carpenters,  and  so  forth, 
lying  around  for  90  daya. 

Mr.  Mansfuelo.  May  I  reinforce  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
just  said?  The  chairman  of  the  Board  ot 
Trustees  for  the  Kennedy  Center,  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  says  he  has  only  enough  money  to 
continue  construction  Into  the  early  part  of 
October.  If  additional  funds  do  not  become 
available.  It  will  be  necessary  to  stop  con- 
struction, wtiich  will  be  very  costly. 

Construction  costs  are  going  up  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  PtTLBxiGRT.  May  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  one  or  two  other  aspects 
of  this  matter?  I  have  In  my  band  b  state- 
ment showing  funds  available  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  Center  as  of  September 
16, 1969.  It  shows  the  total  amount  of  private 
funds  anticipated  and  available  for  construc- 
tion to  be  $24  millloD-pliis.  Of  that  amount 
over  $2,320,000  has  been  given  by  foreign 
governments.  Furniture  from  Denmark,  $165,- 
000.  Doan  from  Germany,  $250,000.  Marble 
from  Italy.  $1,132,000.  Curtain  from  Japan, 
$140,000.  Chandeliers  from  Norway,  $180,000. 
Chandeliers  from  Ireland,  $36,000.  Chande- 
liers from  Sweden,  $120,000. 

After  all,  $66  mlUion  Is  a  large  amount, 
but  how  much  of  that  is  a  grant  of  Federal 
funds?  $23  miUion.  The  appropriated  funds 
are  $23  million.  It  is  not  an  unseemly  sum 
for  a  country  as  large  as  this,  when  we  con- 
sider there  Is  absolutely  nothing  In  this  city 
that  Is  usable  for  tbe  purposes  for  which  tlilB 
Center  Is  being  constructed.  It  Is  the  only 
coimtry,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  capital  city 
that  does  not  have  some  torm  of  center  for 
the  performing  arts.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous Is  In  Moscow.  They  are  also  found  in 
Paris  and  London  and  Italy. 

(Excerpts  from  the  Conobzssional  Rxcobo, 
Oct.  6,  1969] 

Mr.  PsiCT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  appointed 
to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Board  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arte — upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  my  late  colleague,  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Diiksen — to  succeed  former  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstali.  I  endorse  the  previous 
statement  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Arkanaaa.  In 
view  of  the  investment  that  has  already  been 
made.  I  do  not  feel  we  can  abandon  this  ctil. 
tural  center.  It  represents  too  great  a  com- 
mitment by  the  Government,  and  by  thous- 
ands of  private  donors  to  the  arta.  to  the  de- 
velopment of  artistic  talent  in  our  Nation. 

The  Center  represents  a  needed  Investment 
in  the  performing  arts  in  this  coiintry.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  en- 
terprise, begun  by  President  Elsenhower,  de- 
veloped under  President  Johnson,  and  h(^>e- 
fully  to  be  con4>leted  during  tbe  administra- 
tion of  President  Nixon. 

Presidsnt  Nixon  has.  In  fact,  requested  the 
$7.6  »"""""  In  bis  fiscal  1970  budget  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  Mrs.  Nixon  aerves 
with  Mrs.  Dwlght  Etsenhower  and  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  as  the  honorary 
chairmen  of  the  Center.  All  three  ladles  sup- 
port the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 

The  effort  to  secure  these  additional  funds, 
then,  is  a  truly  bipartisan  one.  Tbe  benefit 
they  will  have  will  accrue  to  everyone,  re- 
gardless of  political  views.  The  Center  will 
serve  as  a  showcase  of  the  performing  arts,  a 
place  where  talent  from  every  State  can  be 
presented,  where  we  can  demonstrate  to  citi- 
zens and  vislt<vs  from  abroad  the  finest  in 
American  art  and  ciilture. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  support  HH. 
11249  to  provide  the  necessary  $7.6  million. 
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and  commend  the  House  in  its  passage  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Wctks  for 
unanimously  ^proving  this  expenditure.  For 
these  reasons  also,  I  opposs  tbe  pending 
amendment  to  this  bUI. 

*  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  YABBoaoTTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 

at  tbe  outset  that  I  am  one  of  the  newer 
members  of  the  Trusteee  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  appointed  only  this  year.  I  had.  ysan 
ago.  mads  a  small  contrtbutUn  to  that  Cen- 
ter, never  dreaming  that  I  would  ever  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trusteee.  It  was  a 
very  small  contribution,  though  it  was  oon- 
siderable  to  me  at  the  time;  and  I  welcomed 
this  honor  of  serving  on  the  Board,  and  have 
endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
problems  facing  the  Center.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Intent  and  language  of  Kit. 
11248. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  stme  embarrass- 
ment. Mr,  President,  for  some  years,  in  visit- 
ing other  oounttlss  of  the  world,  to  have  to 
acknowledge  that  I  came  from  the  only  great 
nation  I  knew  of  that  had  no  national  center 
tor  the  performing  arts. 

I  think  the  Amerlfian  people  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  biiUd  a  center  for  the  perform- 
ing arts.  It  Is  long  overdue.  The  «it«tingTii«h««i 
Senator  from  Arkansas  mentioned  that  beau- 
tiful opera  house  in  Vienna.  We  saw  this 
wonderful  edifice  at  the  Inter-Pariiamentary 
Meeting  in  April  of  this  year.  It  was  restored, 
aa  the  Senator  atated,  with  American  money 
after  Its  partial  destruction  In  World  War  TL 

This  great  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
deny  building  a  center  for  the  performing 
arts,  that  is  worthy  of  a  great  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader  (Mr.  MAiTsnEu>)  read 
parts  of  an  editorial  fnmi  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  published  yesterday,  October  6. 
The  editorial  analyzes  this  controversy  on 
both  sides.  I  shall  repeat  only  one  sentence: 

"The  practical  effect  of  that  move" — 

That  Is,  to  block  tbe  authorization  pend- 
ing an  Investigation  by  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office — 

"would  be  to  bring  work  on  Uie  center  to  a 
complete  halt  probably  wltmn  the  next  few 
days  and  add  materially  to  the  total  cost  of 
con4>letlon." 

•  •  •  •  * 

Mr.  FtTLBBiOBT.  Mr.  President,  one  last 
thing,  the  question  of  the  Government's  per- 
centage oX  the  cost  of  the  building. 

This  is  a  Government  building.  It  belongs 
to  the  Government.  It  is  btiilt  on  Govern- 
ment land.  Normally,  In  most  civilized  coun- 
tries which  are  interested  in  the  fine  arts, 
they  build  all  their  buildings  and  they  pay 
all  the  cost — ^the  great  theaters  in  Paris  or 
in  Rome.  I  am  sure  that  In  Moscow  they  did 
not  take  up  a  public  contribution  to  build 
the  BoMiol.  It  Is  a  public  building,  beloogliic 
to  the  Government,  just  as  this  Capitol  is. 
It  is  on  Government  land,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  Government. 

I  ttilnk  it  is  quite  unusual  for  the  private 
sector  to  oontrtbute  as  much  as  they  have. 
They  all  are  ta]q>ayers,  in  addition  to  mak- 
ing contributions.  Bather  than  be  iiiltliilzsil 
about  It  or  have  something  funny  raised 
about  it  or  have  It  said  that  they  should  pay 
more,  I  think  they  should  be  congratulated. 

Personally,  I  do  not  wish  to  ^Mloglm  tor 
anything  about  this  building.  Its  history  is 
well  known.  It  should  have  been  buUt  years 
ago. 

This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
devotes  nearly  all  its  funds  to  military  af- 
fairs and  almost  nothing  to  fine  arts  or  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  nonmllitary  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  Is  such  a  revolt  go- 
ing on  in  this  country  among  the  young  peo- 
ple— not  because  of  this  particular  building, 
but  because  they  sense  that  tbe  direction  of 
this  great  coimtry  is  In  the  wrong  direction; 
that  we  are  becoming  a  country  Antntnmt^ 
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by  tbe  mmttxj,  and  with  very  little  Interest 
in  wtiat  la  genentUy  called  tbe  bunuuUtlea  or 
the  fine  arte. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BAMSotrB.  Blr.  President,  at  the  outset, 
I  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  the  Sena- 
tor now  speaking,  altho\igh  be  d1nn green  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  bis  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine,  would  in  no  wise  Im- 
pugn nor  even  Imply  that  that  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill  Is  offered  other  than  In 
good  conscience.  I  woiild  not  att«mpt  to 
think  In  terms  of  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment by  any  Member  of  this  body  except 
that  It  be  offered  In  good  conscience  and  In 
the  b^ef  that  the  amendment  c^ered  would 
be  Justified.  My  opposition  to  tbe  amend- 
ment win  be  stated  simply  upon  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  more  favorable  solution  that 
can  be  effected. 

On  October  8,  the  Senate  addressed  Itself 
to  this  subject  matter,  at  which  time  several 
Members  debated  It.  Since  that  time.  It  has 
been  of  considerable  concern  to  me,  and  I 
have  tried  to  assess  the  problem  to  provide 
a  solution. 

As  chairman  of  tbe  Ck>nunlttee  on  Public 
Works,  I  have  requested  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the 
construction  costs  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
and  the  anticipated  costs  of  completion. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  read 
the  letter  I  have  sent  to  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  B.  Staats: 

"It  Is  requested  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  make  a  study  of  the  past  costs  and 
the  estimated  future  costs  of  completing  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  This  study  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  United  States 
Senate,  by  December  3rd,  19(119. 

"In  preparing  your  study,  please  answer 
thoee  questions  which  were  asked  on  tbe 
Ploor  of  the  Senate  on  October  3rd.  1969" 
(contained  In  tbe  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 116.  part  21.  pages  28374-28384.) 

Mr.  President.  I  have  signed  the  letter  as 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

This  request,  which  I  have  made  In  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  solution  would  fulfill  the 
basic  substance  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  it  could  be  done  In  this  way 
without  imposing  tbe  burden  of  Interrupt- 
ing construction  on  this  vital  project,  a  proj- 
ect on  which  the  Senate  has  committed  It- 
self. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  estimated 
that  If  tbe  project  construction  program 
were  Interrupted  it  would  add  approximate- 
ly $1  million  per  month — not  per  year  but 
tl  million  per  month — to  the  already  mount- 
ing costs  of  the  construction  of  the  Center. 
Since  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
probably  will  not  act  on  the  additional 
funds  authorized  by  HJi.  11249  until  De- 
cember of  this  year  at  the  earliest,  by  which 
time  the  General  Accounting  Office  will  have 
completed  the  Information  and  have  com- 
piled with  my  request  for  this  study, 
the  conunltment  of  these  funds  could  be 
fully  protected  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlaticms  in  light  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  findings. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  during  the  Interim 
that  construction  of  tbe  Kennedy  Center  go 
forward  and  that  it  proceed  under  tbe  addi- 
tional funds  provided  by  the  Increased  au- 
thority to  borrow  as  authorleed  In  HJt. 
11249. 

Mr.  President.  I,  therefore,  oppose  the 
proposed  amendment.  I  think  that  It  is  un- 
necessary. I  think  It  would  add  signiacantly 
to  the  cost  of  completing  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter: and  it  Is  my  feeling  that  the  effort 
that  I  am  making  in  the  way  I  have  ex- 
plained It  may  recommend  Itself  to  Members 
of  tbe  Senate. 

Mr.  Holland.  Bdr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
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amendment  for  two  principal  reasons.  Plrst, 
it  Is  dectf  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  add  to  the  coat.  We  are  ♦«»v«"g 
about  Increased  costs  already.  It  Is  clear  that 
cancellation  of  contracts  and  subcontraots, 
and  the  renewal  of  them  on  the  present  mar- 
ket, would  cost  more  money. 

Tbe  second  reason  I  oppose  the  cancella- 
tion, is  that  we  have  assurances  of  the  com- 
mission that  upon  this  basis,  If  It  Is  voted, 
this  U  the  last  time  they  will  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  money. 

I  wish  to  read  this  sentence  from  the  re- 
port: 

However,  the  committee  wants  It  clearly 
understood  that  the  center  must  be  com- 
pleted within  the  proposed  cost  of  $66.4 
million  and  If,  by  any  chance,  this  figure 
has  been  underestimated  and  the  additional 
funds  required  must  be  raised  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  through  private  subscription. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  It  may  appear 
who  Is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Board  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  as  It  ap- 
pears on  page  8  of  the  committee  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Boaao   OP   Trustixs 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman. 

Richard  Adler.  Floyd  O.  Akers,  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Robert 
O.  Anderson,  Ralph  E.  Becker,  K.  LeMoyne 
Billings,  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  Mrs.  George 
R.  Brovm.  Robert  W.  Dowllng.  Ralph  W. 
Ellison,  Robert  H.  Finch.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Abe  Fortas.  Rep. 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen. 

Senator  J.  WUllam  Fullbrlght,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Garrett.  Leonard  H.  Ooldenson.  Mrs.  Re- 
beckah  Harkness.  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.. 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker.  Erich  Lelnsdorf  Sol 
Myron  Llnowltz,  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Mansfield, 
Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  George  Meany.  Rob- 
ert I.  Millonzi. 

L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  S.  DUllon  Ripley  n. 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
Richard  Rogers,  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Jr., 
Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Smith. 

William  H.  Thomas.  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  Repre. 
sentatlve  Frank  H.  Thompson.  Jr.,  Jack  J. 
Valenti,  WUlUm  Walton,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington. Mayor-Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Lew  R.  Wasserman.  Edwin  L. 
Welsl.  8r..  Representative  James  C.  Wright. 
Jr..  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President.  Senators  will 
note  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  best 
knowp  phUanthroplats  in  the  Nation  are 
contained  within  the  Board. 

I  am  told  by  the  conunlttee  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  Is  the  one  who  has  given 
the  assurance  that  if  this  bUl  U  passed  they 
wUl  assure  the  raising  of  additional  funds. 
If  any  are  required,  to  buUd  this  buUdlng. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  on 
this  board  of  trustees  the  names  of  4  of 
our  able  senatorial  colleagues  appear.  In 
addition  to  the  former  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kuchel,  who  recently  retired 
from  this  body.  In  addition,  the  names  of 
several  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives appear.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Mans9eld.  the  wife  of  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  board. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  chairman  of 
such  a  Board  would  give  an  assurance  of 
that  kind  to  this  committee  unless  he  knew 
that  we  could  depend  upon  it. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  said  the  other  day.  We  must  rec- 
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ognlze  what  we  have  done  before.  This  has 
been  an  action  of  the  Senate,  this  has  been 
an  action  of  the  Congress.  This  buUdlng  was 
named  for  our  former  colleague,  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  we  should 
fall  to  go  through  with  this  matter  and 
forget  the  fact  that  eight  or  nine  other  na- 
tions have  given  substantial  gifts  for  this 
center,  I  think  we  would  be  doing  something 
to  cause  our  Government  and  ourselves  to 
be  held  up  to  rldiciile.  Certainly,  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned,  he 
feels  It  would  refiect  hurtfully  on  the  pride 
of  this  Nation  and  the  Senate. 


[From  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  7,  19691 

CoNcaEsa  OKs  "UacBrr"  Sm  Cxnteb  FuMsa 

(By  William  Grlgg) 

An  "urgent"  authorization  of  $12.6  million 
in  additional  construction  f tinds  for  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  Cleared  Congress  last  night  on  a 
Senate  vote  of  62-3. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  R- Maine,  at- 
tempted to  amend  tbe  authorization  so  that 
the  funds  could  not  be  appropriated  until  the 
General  Accounting  Office  made  a  60-day 
study  of  tbe  "overrun"  on  construction — an 
amendment  deliberately  patterned  after  those 
that  liberal  Democrats  sought  to  add  to  the 
military  authorization  bill. 

She  argued  that  while  the  GAO  was  not 
equipped  to  make  military  judgments.  It  in- 
deed was  equipped  to  study  the  construction 
of  the  center  here,  which  is  now  estimated  to 
require  $20  million  more  than  the  1966  esti- 
mate of  $46.4  million.  But  Mrs.  Smith  won 
only  19  votes  for  her  amendment. 

Arguing  successfully  against  tbe  amend- 
ment were  Sens.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  D-Ark.,  and 
Charles  H.  Percy,  R-ni.,  both  trustees  of  the 
center.  They  said  the  money  was  so  lu^ntly 
needed  that  if  It  did  not  become  available 
quickly,  contracts  would  be  broken  and  con- 
struction Interrupted.  They  said  this  would 
cost  $2  million. 

After  her  first  amendment  failed,  Mrs. 
Smith  tried  another  that  would  have  held  up 
only  part  of  the  funds,  but  this,  too,  failed. 

However,  there  still  will  be  a  GAO  study, 
though  it  will  not  require  the  holding  up  of 
any  funds. 

In  arguing  against  Mrs.  Smith's  amend- 
ment Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  D-W.  Va., 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  an- 
nounced be  had  Just  asked  for  a  study  by  tbe 
GAO  himself.  He  said  it  would  be  completed 
by  Dec.  3. 

The  resxilts  thus  may  be  available  before 
Congress  actually  appropriates  the  $7.5  mil- 
lion additional  federal  grant  authorized  by 
last  night's  bill.  The  balance  of  the  $12.5  mil- 
lion will  become  available  from  the  Treasury 
as  soon  as  President  Nl](on  signs  the  author- 
ization bill. 

The  bill  brings  the  total  in  federal  grants 
authorized  to  $23  million  and  the  borrowing 
authorization  to  $20.4  million.  Other  funds 
are  being  raised  privately  for  the  center's  con- 
struction. 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  D-Va.,  and  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater,  R-Ariz.,  supported  Mrs.  Smith's 
amendments  but  did  not  vote  against  tbe 
final  bUl. 

The, three  voting  against  the  entire  bill  were 
Sens.  James  B.  Allen,  D-Ala.;  Henry  Bellmon, 
R-Okla..  and  John  J.  Williams.  R-Del. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  sUyed 
off  the  Senate  floor  during  the  debate  but  ap- 
peared in  time  to  vote  against  the  Smltb 
amendments  and  for  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  work 
on  the  Center  continued  at  a  steaOs  pace, 
and  on  May  27  of  this  year  the  doors 
were  opened  for  a  preview  benefit.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  pre- 
view resulted  In  raising  $240,000  for  the 
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Center's  Education  Fund,  a  major  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  used  to  provide  dis- 
count tickets  for  low-income  groups.  As 
I  have  frequently  emphasized,  I  believe 
it  Is  of  the  utanost  lmix>rtance  that  we 
provide  a  wide  variety  cA  cultural  pres- 
entaUoQs  at  the  Center  and  make  them 
available  to  as  many  Americans  as  pos- 
sible. The  Education  Fund,  which  will 
make  tickets  available  at  reduced  rates 
to  students,  the  elderly,  military  person- 
nel, and  others,  will  hdp  achieve  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sult to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  by  Richard  L.  Coe 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  23,  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter concerning  the  results  of  the  benefit 
Included  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1971] 

The  Lean  Teabs 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

On  Thursday  evening,  Washington  gets 
a  preview  of  a  dream's  realization,  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
dream  began  24  years  ago  and  tbe  reality 
will  come  alive  with  the  first  performances 
in  September. 

Picture  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1947. 
It  had  no  stage  for  opera  or  ballet  perform- 
ance. The  Actors  Equity  and  the  Dramatists 
Guild  had  declared  that  their  members  would 
not  appear  after  Aug.  1,  1948,  in  the  city's 
sole  legitimate  theater,  the  National,  because 
of  the  theater's  policy  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Lisner  Auditorium's  awkward  stage, 
when  available  between  large  George  Wash- 
ington University  classes,  could  not  fly 
scenery  and  had  no  dressing  rooms. 

Dancers  of  the  Sadlers  Wells,  including 
Margot  Fonteyn  and  Molra  Shearer,  had 
taken  spills  on  (institution  Hall's  Inade- 
quate stage.  President  Truman,  who  headed 
the  audience,  apologlssed  to  the  British 
dancers. 

Arena  Stage  didn't  exist,  nor  did  the  Wash- 
ington Theater  Club.  Ford's  Theater  was  a 
warehouse.  The  Shubert  Theater,  now  a  park- 
ing lot,  was  then  the  Gayety  Burlesque. 
The  Washington  Auditorium,  an  earlier 
dream  that  faUed,  served  as  a  government  of- 
fice. The  Capitol  Theater's  stage  would  occa- 
sionally attempt  serving  large  companies,  but 
it  was  gene  with  the  '40's. 

That  was  when  someone  began  calling 
Washington  "The  Capital  of  the  Western 
World."  MUlions  of  Americans  had  done  a 
lot  of  wartime  travel  and  many  realized  their 
capital's  failings.  It  had  no  opera  house,  a 
makeshift  concert  hall  and  no  theatrical 
futiue. 

It  did  have  concerned  citizens.  Four  of 
them,  through  this  newspaper,  called  a  cltl- 
sens'  meeting  to  discuss  their  city's  perform- 
ing arts  future  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  late  Melvin  D.  HUdreth,  impressario  Pat- 
rick Hayes,  Catholic  University's  Father  Gil- 
bert V.  Hartke  and  this  reporter  called 
themselves  a  committee  to  get  the  talk  going. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  idea  and  a 
dream.  Now,  24  years  later,  tbe  nearly  com- 
pleted, $68-nUllion  Kennedy  Center  will  have 
its  first  official  showing  on  Thursday  evening. 

It  is  a  vast  marble  structure.  630  feet  long, 
300  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high — nearly  the 
size  of  four  football  fields  placed  side  by 
Bide.  Under  one  roof,  it  encompasses  an  opera 
house,  concert  hall,  theater  for  drama,  and  a 
film  theater. 

It  took  12  years  of  negotiating  with  appro- 
priate ccnunlttees  on  both  sides  of  Capitol 
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HIU  just  to  get  the  land.  That  was  a  ctMnpro- 
mlse,  for  what  was  first  sought  was  a  plot 
along  the  Mall.  Downtown  locations  were 
asked  for  and  refused. 

Finally,  under  legislation  introduced  by 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  and  Rep. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D-NJ.)  setting  forth 
the  Potomac  River  site.  Republican  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  signed  the  bill.  That  is  why 
one  of  the  four  auditoriums  will  be  called 
the  Elsenhower  Theater. 

It  wasn't  until  September,  1962,  that  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy  unveiled  tbe  model  of 
Edward  Durell  Stone's  building.  President 
Kennedy  pressured  businessmen  for  dona- 
tions. After  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion, in  November,  1963,  President  Johnson 
persuaded  Congress  to  create  the  building 
his  predecessor  had  wanted  as  a  Kennedy 
memorial. 

President  Johnson  broke  the  ground  on  a 
chilly  December  morning  In  1964,  tbe  Ken- 
nedy family  in  attendance.  President  Nixon 
was  an  active,  letter-writing  supporter  of  the 
Idea  during  his  vice  presidency. 

With  the  construction  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  time  both  to  consider  the  Cen- 
ter's perspective  and  to  imagine  what  tbe 
futiu'e  of  tbe  capital  city  would  be  without 
this  buUdlng. 

Gala  Pbzview  Bknxfit  at  Kxnnxdt  CENm 
Nrs  $340,000 

WASHnroTON,  D.C. — ^Neariy  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollare  was  raised  by  the  Gala  Pre- 
view which  took  place  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Perf onning  Arts  on  May 
27,  it  was  announced  today  by  William  McC. 
Blair,  Jr.,  the  Center's  General  Director.  The 
net  profit  from  the  Gala  Preview,  attended 
by  more  than  3,700  ticket-buyers,  la  $240,000, 
Blair  stated. 

Tbe  money  raised  will  go  into  the  Center's 
Education  Fund,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  will  be  used  to  provide  discount  tick- 
eta  for  low  income  groups. 

Mr.  Blair,  in  making  the  announcement, 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Pre- 
view's co-chairmen,  Mrs.  Eugene  Canisi  and 
Mrs.  Elwood  R.  Quesada.  "Their  accompUah- 
ment,"  said  Blair,  "will  prove  significant  to 
many  who  otherwise  might  find  It  dlfflcrilt  to 
attend  performances  at  the  Center." 

The  Education  Fund,  administered  by  ita 
director,  Norman  Pagan,  Is  to  be  used  in  part 
to  buy  tickets  at  full  box  office  prices  and 
resell  tbe  tickets  to  students,  the  dderly, 
military  personnel  and  others  with  low  or 
fixed  incomes.  The  Fund,  provided  by  the 
proceeds  from  the  Gala  Preview  and  from  the 
40  to  60  Founding  Artists  concerts  to  be 
presented  during  the  Center's  inaugural  year, 
will  abacHb  the  losses  in  re-pricing  tbe 
tickets. 

Mr.  PULBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though some  critics  have  thought  the 
cost  of  the  Kennedy  Center  to  be  exces- 
sive, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  Center — about  $70  mil- 
lion according  to  the  latest  figures — is 
less  than  1  day  of  what  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam cost  us  in  1968  and  1969— budgeted 
and  incremental  costs.  Approximately  $23 
million  of  the  cost  of  the  Center  is  in  di- 
rect Government  grants,  $20  million  in 
loans,  while  more  than  $27  million  in 
private  gifts  and  donations  have  been 
pledged  to  the  Center.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  cost  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  to  that  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  New  York,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  $160  million.  I  think 
the  Kennedy  Center  offers  comparable 
facilities,  and  it  was  buUt  during  a  period 
of  rapidly  increasing  costs  throughout 
our  econ(»ny. 
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Mr.  President,  although  I  have  tried  to 
cover  all  the  major  steps  In  the  history 
of  the  Kennedy  Center,  particularly  from 
the  legislative  standpoint,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend tliat  this  is  an  exhaustive  tilstofry. 
I  have  not  said  much,  for  example,  about 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  (rfBcers  of  the 
Kennedy  Cmter  who  have  provided  out- 
standing leadership.  I  refer  paiticulBrly 
to  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman;  Robert 
O.  Anderson,  Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr., 
and  Senator  Charlxs  H.  Pncr,  vice 
chairmen;  K.  LeMoyne  Billings,  secre- 
tary; Philip  J.  Mullln,  administrator  and 
assistant  secretary;  William  McC.  Blair, 
Jr.,  general  director;  Ralph  E.  Becker, 
general  counsel:  Robert  C.  Baker,  treas- 
urer;  Daniel  W.  Bell,  treasurer-emeri- 
tus; Julius  Rudel,  music  director;  Oeorge 
London,  artistic  administrate. 

We  should  also  recognize  the  fine  work 
of  the  "Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center," 
a  dedicated  and  energetic  group  of  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  13  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  providing  for  a  National 
Cultural  Center  many  individuals  and 
groups  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions. To  everyone  who  has  played  a  part, 
the  opening  of  the  Kennedy  Center  on 
Septonber  8  will  be  an  event  that  has 
been  long  awaited.  The  outstanding  array 
of  cultural  events  which  have  been 
scheduled  for  tbe  first  2  weeks  will  pro- 
vide a  fitting  beginning  for  the  Center, 
and  I  am  confident  that  in  the  months 
and  years  sdiead  we  will  have  reascm  to 
be  proud  of  this  Naticmal  Center  for  the 
Arts. 

In  clo6ing,  I  ask  unanimous  caaBeni  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  of  June  20. 
listing  the  opening  attractions  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jime  30,  1971 1 

JFK   CKMTsa   iNAtTciraAL:    2-Wxkk   Fkstivai. 

or  Music,  Damck 

(By  Alan  M.  Kriegsman) 

The  much-discussed  opening  attractions 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  tlxis  fall  has  coalesced  into  a 
two- week  festival  of  music  and  dance.  The 
festival  will  offer  a  star-studded  sampling  of 
the  artistry  and  entertainment  slated  to  be- 
come the  ye«u'-round,  steady  fare  at  the 
center. 

The  events  will  include  presentations  by 
two  opera  companies,  two  symphony  orches- 
tras, two  ballet  companies,  and  a  range  of 
individual  concert  and  pop  artists. 

The  red-letter  day  is  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1971.  That  evening,  a  major  new  com- 
position by  Leonard  Bernstein  will  launch 
both  the  center  as  a  whole  and  the  2.300-seat 
Opera  House,  the  first  of  two  principal  cen- 
ter auditoriums  to  be  opened  this  fail. 

Bernstein  has  Informed  Kennedy  Center 
officials  that  the  new  work  is  to  be  caUed 
"Mass."  The  notable  composer-conductor  re- 
cently described  It  as  "a  theater  piece  for 
players,  singers  and  dancers." 

The  National  Symphony  will  inaugurate 
the  2,700-seat  Concert  Hall  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  9,  in  a  concert  to  be  conducted  by  Antal 
Dorati.  The  program  will  Include  the  late 
Igor  Stravinsky's  "The  Rite  of  Spring,"  and 
works  by  Beethoven,  Moaart  and  William 
Schuman. 

Among  other  festival  presentations  to  take 
place  In  the  Opera  House  will  be  a  perform- 
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•DM  Of  AlTln  AUeTB  teU«t.  "The  Rtrer," 
cbonognvbed  to  tbe  musio  of  Duke  EUlng- 
ton  and  performed  by  the  American  Ballet 
"Hieatre,  the  center's  "resident"  baDet  troupe. 

Tlie  Opera  Society  of  WatfUngton  will 
stage  tbe  world  premier  of  Alberto  Qlnas- 
tera's  "Beatrix  Oend."  Tbe  Kennedy  Center 
ItseU  will  present  Handel's  rarely  performed 
opera.  "Artodante."  wltb  Julius  Rudel  con- 
ducting and  Beverly  Bills,  Totlana  Trolanos 
and  Veronica  Tyler  In  lead  roles. 

Tbe  Concert  Hall  will  be  tbe  site  of  tbe 
first  events  In  a  serlea  of  Pounding  Artists 
Concerts  during  tbe  initial  festival  weeks. 
Tbe  performers  will  donate  tbelr  servlceB 
tor  a  benefit  fund  to  provide  a  substantial 
bloc  of  discount  tickets  for  low  Income 
groups,  admitting  tbe  bolders  to  all  events 
at  Kennedy  Canter. 

Tbe  Stem-Roee-Istomln  Trio,  comprised 
of  vl<dlnlst  Isaac  Stem,  cellist  Leonard  Rose 
and  pianist  Kugene  Istomln,  will  be  tbe  first 
presentation  In  tbe  Founding  Artist  serlee. 
In  a  concert  on  Sept.  11.  On  Sept.  IS,  Tbe 
tUtix  Dimension  will  become  tbe  first  pop 
group  to  appear  In  tbe  series.  Among  otber 
Founding  Artists  will  be  country  singer  Merle 
Haggard,  Metropolitan  Opera  tenor  Nloolal 
Oedda,  pianist  Olna  Bacbauer,  slnger-com- 
poeer  Peggy  Lee,  and  Broadway  and  televi- 
sion star  Leslie  Uggams. 

Tbe  New  York  Pbllbarmonlc  wUl  be  tbe 
JMt  of  many  visiting  orcbestras  to  be  beard 
In  tbe  Concert  Hall  during  tbe  Inaugural 
season.  On  Sept.  IS,  Pierre  Boules  wUl  lead 
tbe  Pbllbarmonlc  In  a  program  featuring 
pianist  Andre  Watts  as  guest  artist. 

An  unusual  event  of  tbe  festival  will  take 
place  In  tbe  Concert  Hall  on  Sept.  13,  wben  a 
matinee  performance  of  "Tbe  Dawn  of 
Olory,"  a  concert  of  Moravian  music,  will  fea- 
ture tbe  Piedmont  Cbamber  Orcbestra  and 
tbe  Westminster  Cbolr. 

Tbe  complete  festival  scbedule  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Opera  House:  Bernstein's  "Mass,"  Sept.  8 
and  9;  Olnastera's  "Beatrix  Cenci,"  Stept.  10: 
American  Ballet  Theatre's  "Tbe  River,  Sept. 
11;  "BeatrU  Cenci,"  Sept.  la  (mat.)  and  13; 
Handel's  "Ariodante,"  Sept.  14;  American  Bal- 
let Tbeatre,  Sept.  15;  "Ariodante,"  Sept.  16; 
Bernstein's  "Mass."  Sept.  17,  18  (mat.  and 
eve.)  and  19  (mat.  and  eve.);  American  Bal- 
let Tbea<^re,  Sept.  31. 

Concert  Hall:  Rational  Sympbony  Orcbes- 
tra. Sept.  9  and  10;  Stam-Roae-Istomln  Trio, 
Sept.  11;  Mcnvlaa's  "Dawn  of  Olory,"  Sept. 
la  (mat.);  Tbe  Flftb  Dimension,  Sept.  13; 
Marie  Haggard.  Sept.  14;  Nlcolal  Oedda,  Sept. 
15;  Olna  Bacbauer,  Sept.  17;  Peggy  Lee,  Sept. 
18;  New  York  Pbllbarmonlc,  Sept.  19  (mat.). 


OOLD  PROmBITED  AMERICANS 
BUT  NOT  POREIONERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOTTISIAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ab- 
surdity of  American  fiscal  policy  is  never 
more  evident  than  In  the  domestic  re- 
striction on  free  trade  in  gold.  American 
citizens  are  prohibited  from  owning  gold, 
yet  our  Government  is  presently  allow- 
ing the  depletion  of  our  gold  reserves  by 
paying  in  gold  to  foreigners  on  demand- 
gold  that  is  presently  valued  at  $35  per 
ounce  for  payment,  yet,  if  one  would  be- 
lieve the  price  of  gold  on  a  free  market 
similar  to  the  one  conducted  for  3  days 
last  week  by  West  Coast  Commodity  Ex- 
change, Inc..  this  same  gold  has  an  ap- 
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proximate  value  of  $58.50  per  ounce  <» 
a  free  market. 

What  this  means,  then,  is  that  our 
Government  is  allowing  foreigners  to  de- 
plete our  gold  reserve  and  still  make  a 
profit  of  about  $23.50  per  ounce  In  gold. 

This  situation  is  entirely  unrealistic. 
American  gold  reserves  are  actually 
worth  more  money  on  the  open  market 
than  in  support  of  our  currency. 

Such  activities  as  those  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  West  Coast  Commodity  Ex- 
change, Inc..  actually  trading  in  gold  fu- 
tures for  3  days  last  week  before  being 
stopped  when  the  Treasury  amended 
regulations  must  be  allowed  to  continue. 
To  prohibit  them  is  discriminatory — a 
violation  of  clvU  lights. 

I  insert  the  following  related  news  clip- 
pings, my  bill  to  prohibit  payment  in  gold 
to  foreigners,  the  Treasury  release  and 
amendments  by  which  they  stopped  the 
West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.. 
from  trading  in  gold  futures,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  West  Coast  Commodity  Ex- 
change in  the  Rkcoro: 
(Prom  tbe  Washington  Poet.  July  37.  1971] 

FoaxiGN  Rxsxxvxs  Daop  $307  Miluon  as 
OoLD  Stock  Dm 

(By  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.) 

Tbe  nation's  foreign  reserve  holdings  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  in  June,  tumbling  $307 
million  to  their  lowest  level  since  Augiist 
1938,    the    TreasJiry    reported    yesterday. 

The  total  reserve  assets — which  Included 
the  gold  stock,  convertible  foreign  curren- 
cies, and  the  nation's  position  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund — stood  at  $13,504 
biUion  on  June  30,  down  from  a  revised 
$13,811  bUUon  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  nation's  gold  stock,  by  far  tbe  largest 
component  of  the  asset  poeltion,  dipped 
$61  million  last  month  to  $10,507  bUlion. 

Moet  of  tbe  nation's  asset  decline  was 
attributable  to  a  $350  million  transaction 
with  tbe  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  reduced  tbe  country's  automatic 
drawing  rights  from  that  agency  to  $1.4 
billion. 

In  an  effort  to  absorb  some  of  tbe  excess 
dollars  which  fiooded  European  markets 
during  tbe  currency  crisis  eartler  this  year, 
the  n.S.  withdrew  $100  million  in  Dutob 
OuUders  and  $150  mUlion  In  Belgian  Francs 
last  month  to  buy  back  d<dlars  from  tboae 
central  banks.  Belgl\im  had  used  $80  mll- 
Uon  of  tbe  excess  dollars  it  picked  up  to 
buy  gold  from  the  I7.S.  stock  In  May. 

The  asset  holdings,  which  hovered  about 
the  $30  bUllon  mark  In  1960,  has  declined  by 
about  $1.3  billion  since  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  year— reflecting  partially  tbe  deteriorat- 
ing vs.  balance  of  payments  position.  Th* 
nation  ran  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  of 
$5.5  billion  In  tbe  first  quarter,  a  record, 
and  analysis  predict  a  second  quarter  deficit 
of  between  $6.6  billion  and  $7  billion. 

Due  to  VS.  payments  deficits  over  tbe 
decade  and  before,  foreign  central  banks  cur- 
rently hold  gold  claims  on  the  United  States 
about  three  times  tbe  slse  of  tbe  nation's 
gold  stock.  Internationally,  the  U.8.  doUar 
Is  backed  by  gold  (currently  valued  at  $36 
an  ounce),  whUe  tbe  dollar  is  the  major 
International  reserve  currency.  The  nation 
stands  ready  to  exchange  dollars  for  gold 
to  foreign  central  banks  at  tbe  $35  an  ounce 
rate. 

In  August  1938,  the  nation's  reeerve  posi- 
tion was  $13,136  bUlion — mainly  gold  In  tbe 
days  before  the  advent  of  convertible  c\ir- 
rencles. 

Last  month  tbe  natton**  holding!  of  con- 
vertible foreign  currencies  rose  all^tly  by 
$4  million,  while  its  supply  of  special  draw- 
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Ing  rights  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  stood  constant  at  $U  billion.  Special 
drawing  rights,  often  called  paper  gold, 
function  as  an  International  reserve  unit, 
much  the  name  as  the  doUar  gold  does. 

UJt.  853 
A  blU  to  pndilblt  tbe  redemption  In  gfOa  at 
any  obUgatloos  of  the  United  States  for, 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  gold  of  Mm 
United  States  to,  any  nation  which  Is  In- 
debted to  the  United  SUtes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativea    of    ttie    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  osseTtibled, 

SxcnoN  1.  No  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentaUty  of  the  United  States  may 
redeem  In  gold  any  obligation  of  the  United 
States  for  any  foreign  government  which  is 
Indebted  to  the  United  States,  except  where 
tbe  obligation  of  the  United  Statee  Is  limited 
to  that  of  a  bailee. 

Sbc.  a.  No  gold  may  be  sold  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  government 
which  Is  Indebted  to  tbe  United  States. 

Jm.T  aa.  1971. 

Tbe  Treasury  Department  today  issued  the 
following  statement: 

The  Treasury  Department  today  amended 
Its  gold  regulations,  effective  Immediately,  to 
reaffirm  and  clarify  the  long-standing  gold 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  speculation 
In  gold  in  any  form  la  prohibited. 

These  amendments  explicitly  prohibit  tbe 
trading  of  gold  In  any  form  on  commodity 
exchanges  and  the  acquisition  of  American 
or  foreign  gold  coins  of  any  description  for 
speculative  purposes. 

The  amended  regulations  were  issued 
under  the  authority  contained  In  the  Oold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934,  Executive  Order  Nos. 
6360.  10896  and  11037,  and  the  Trading  wltb 
tbe  Enemy  Act.  Under  existing  law,  violatlonB 
of  these  regulations  may  result  In  civil  and 
criminal  i>enaltles. 

These  amendments  will  not  limit  In  any 
way  the  types  of  transactions  currently  en- 
gaged in  by  coin  collectors  or  licensees  under 
present  authority. 

Tbe  purchase  of  contracts  In  gold  futures 
or  tbe  enticing  of  others  to  do  so  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  gold  regulations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  normal  practice,  violations  of 
tbe  gold  regulations  are  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  appropriate  action. 

A  copy  of  the  amendments  Is  attached. 

TrrLX  31 — ^MoNXT   airo  Fxxairca:    TKessubt 

CHAPTKB     I — MOIfKTAKT     OJTICXB.    DBPAXTlfKIR 
or     THX     TSBASUKT — PAST     B4^-OOU>     aMOU- 

UL-notn 

Clarifying  amendments 

Under  the  Treasury  Department's  Q<M 
Regulations,  there  la  a'  general  prohibition 
on  holding  or  dealing  In  gold  without  a  li- 
cense. An  exception  to  this  prohibition  is 
made  for  gold  coins  of  reoognlaed  special 
value  to  ocdiectors  of  rare  axul  unusual  coins. 
Such  coins.  If  minted  before  1934,  may  be 
acquired  because  of  this  recognised  special 
value  to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coin, 
but  not  for  the  piirpose  of  acquiring  tbe  gold 
bullion  contained  therein.  Farber  v.  United 
States,  114  F.ad  5  (9th  Cir.  1940).  Thus  col- 
lectors of  rare  and  unusual  gold  coins  and 
coin  dealers  are  enabled  to  buy  and  scU 
these  gold  coins  for  numismatic  puipoaes 
without  obtaining  Individual  Uoenaas  tor 
specific  transactions.  This  exception  was  not 
Intended  to  permit  nor  doea  It  permit  tbe 
acquisition  of  gold  coins  for  speeulatlTa 
rather  than  numismatic  purposes. 

In  order  to  state  explicitly  the  intent  ot 
the  Regulation,  amendments  are  being  made 
under  which:  (1)  the  acquisition,  holding, 
importation  and  transportation  of  gold  coin 
Is  limited  to  transactions  for  numismatic 
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purposes;  and  (3)  the  trading  of  gold  in  any 
form  on  any  commodity  exchange  within 
the  United  States  is  prohibited.  In  addition 
tbe  overaU  intent  of  the  Oold  Regulations  Is 
made  explicit  by  providing  that  trading  in 
gcdd  for  speculative  purposes  is  prohibited. 

These  amendments  will  not  limit  In  any 
way  the  types  of  transactions  currently  en- 
gaged in  by  coin  ccdlectors  or  licensees  under 
present  authority. 

Notice  and  public  procedure  are  not  re- 
quired because  there  is  Involved  a  foreign 
affairs  function  of  the  United  States  In  that 
these  amendments  are  Important  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Moreover,  because  there  are 
Involved  Interpretative  rules  rather  than 
substantive  changes,  and  because  of  tbe  re- 
lationship of  speculative  trading  by  Ameri- 
cans in  gcdd  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
International  monetary  system,  it  Is  found 
that  notice  and  public  procedure  are  Im- 
practicable, unneoeasary  and  contrary  to  tbe 
public  Interest.  AUTHORITY:  Sec.  5(b),  40 
Stat.  415,  as  amended;  sees.  3,  8,  9,  11,  48 
SUt.  340,  341,  343;  13  U.S.C.  05a,  31  UB.C. 
443.  733,  734,  ~a3b;  E.O.  6360,  Aug.  38.  1033, 
as  amended  by  E.O.  10896.  E.O.  10905,  E.O. 
11037,  3  CFR,  1969-1963  Comp.;  and  E.O. 
6369,  Oct.  35,  1933;  E.O.  9193,  as  amended, 
3  CFR,  1938-1943  Comp.;  E.O.  10389.  3 
CFR,  1949-1963  Comp. 

Subpart  B  of  Part  54  of  "HUe  31  of  tbe 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  54.13  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  regulations  In 
this  part  nor  In  licenses  Issued  thereunder 
authorizes  the  acquisition,  sale,  holding, 
lmi>ortatlon  or  exportation  of  any  present  or 
futiire  Interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  gold 
In  any  form  for  speculative  purpoees,  and 
such  actions  are  prohibited." 

Existing  Sxc.  64.15  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (a)  of  Sec.  64.13. 

Existing  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Sec. 
54.13  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  or  Sec.  54.13,  respectively. 

A  new  Sec.  54.15  is  added  to  Subpart  B  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sxc.  54.15.  Trading  in  gcHd  on  exchanges. 

No  Interest,  direct  or  indirect,  legal  or  equi- 
table. In  gold  in  any  form,  for  present  or  for 
fut\ire  delivery,  shall  be  acquired  under  a 
contract  made  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
any  exchange  within  the  United  States.  The 
term  "exchange"  means  any  organization,  as- 
sociation, or  group  of  persons,  whether  Incor- 
porated or  unincorporated,  which  constitutes, 
maintains  or  provides  a  market  place  or  fa- 
cilities for  bringing  together  purchasers  and 
sellers  of  gold  in  any  form  and  performs  with 
respect  to  gold  in  any  form  tbe  functions 
commonly  performed  by  a  commodity  ex- 
change as  that  term  is  generally  understood." 

SxcnoN  54.30  (a)  and  (d)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Oold  coin  of  recognized  special  value 
to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coin  may 
be  acquired,  held  and  transported  within  the 
United  States  for  numismatic  pvirposes  with- 
out the  necessity  of  holding  a  licence  there- 
for. Such  coin  may  not  be  acquired  for  tbe 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  gold  bullion  con- 
tained therein.  Such  coin  may  be  in^)orted 
only  as  permitted  by  this  section  or  sections 
54.38  to  5430,  54.34  or  licenses  issued  there- 
under, and  may  be  exported  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sec.  54.35. 

(d)  Oold  c<Hn  made  prior  to  1034  may  be 
imported  for  numismatic  purpoees  without 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  therefor." 

Effective  date.  These  amendments  shall  be- 
come effective  on  filing  with  the  Federal 
Register. 

Dated:  July  33,1971. 

Path.  A.  Volckxb, 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 

Treasury  Department. 
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WxsT  Coast  Coiocoditt 

BXCHANOK,  IKC, 

I^os  Angeles,  Calif. 

Los  AiTCXLXs,  July  34. — The  West  Coast 
Commodity  Exchange  today  mailed  the  at- 
tached letter  to  Secretary  ConnaUy  regard- 
ing the  Treastuy's  actions  in  connection  with 
tbe  WCCE  gold  coin  futures  contracts. 

Tbe  following  is  a  digest  of  its  salient 
points: 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  the  Treasury 
baa  conducted  a  press  release  campaign  of 
intimidation  against  our  Exchange  which  is 
contrary  to  the  dignity  of  your  Department 
and  the  policy  of  this  Administration  against 
Jawboning. 

The  issue  Involved  In  the  WCCE  gold  coin 
futures  contract  la  clear  cut.  We  relied  on 
Sec.  64.3  of  tbe  Oold  Reeerve  Act  reg\ila- 
tlons  which  states,  "Oold  coins  having  a  spe- 
cial value  to  collectors,  including  all  gold 
coins  made  prior  to  April  5,  1933  .  .  .  have 
been  exempted  from  such  delivery  require' 
ment"  (of  gold  bullion) . 

By  exempting  all  such  gold  coins,  the  Act 
baa  enabled  U.  S.  citizens  to  buy,  sell  and 
own  unlimited  quantities  of  gold  coins  In 
wholesale  quantities,  contained  in  sealed  can- 
vas bags,  since  1934  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Treasury. 

Five  private  British  banking  firms,  formed 
in  the  17tb  and  18th  century  and  three  Swiss 
banks  meet  daily  in  private  offices  to  "fix" 
(their  terminology)  the  prices  of  gold  and 
wholesale  gold  coins. 

The  West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange  cre- 
ated the  first  world  marketplace  in  which 
such  prices  could  be  established  through 
competitive  bidding  in  an  open  forum.  This 
procedure  follows  the  American  tradition  of 
free  enterprise  and  enables  all  segments  of 
U.S.  business  and  finance  as  well  as  U.8. 
and  International  public  traders  to  partici- 
pate in  the  stabilization  of  such  prices. 

We  believe  that  our  gold  futures  market 
during  three  days  of  such  open  trading  clear- 
ly proved  the  validity  oC  our  decision  to  pro- 
vide an  open  market  for  the  orderly  stabili- 
zation of  such  prices. 

In  our  opinion.  It  would  also  contribute 
to  a  reduction  In  tbe  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  the  gold  reeerve  crisis  and 
strengthening  of  the  dollar. 

Rather  than  countering  the  Treasury  bar- 
rage of  press  releases,  we  filed  suit  on  July  16 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Los  Angeles,  re- 
questing a  Declaratory  Judgment  and  In- 
junction against  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  suit  will  enable  the  Treasury  and  the 
Exchange  to  present  evidence  and  documen- 
tation in  an  orderly  manner  and  thereby 
obtain  an  objective  interpretation  of  the  Act, 
specifically  with  respect  to  Sec.  64.3  by  the 
JudlclsU  branch  of  the  federal  government. 
Tbe  Treasury  has  not  as  yet  filed  an  answer 
to  this  suit. 

At  3:35  pjn..  Pacific  time,  on  July  33,  we 
read  another  Treasury  press  release  stating 
that  the  Treasury  had  "amended  its  gold 
regulations,  effective  Unmedlately,  to  explic- 
itly prohibit  gold  trading  in  any  form  on 
commodity  exchanges."  Based  on  this  infor- 
mal information,  tbe  Exchange  nonethelees 
temporarily  suspended  trading  as  of  the 
close  of  the  market  on  July  33. 

On  July  33,  we  were  officially  handed 
another  press  release,  dated  July  22.  by  a 
Treasury  agent,  attaching  a  copy  of  "clari- 
fying amendments"  to  the  regulations.  These 
clarifying  amendments  assiduously  avoid 
any  reference  to  Sec.  54.3  which  oontalna 
the  specific  exemption  on  which  ova  futures 
contract  is  baaed.  The  four  pages  of  clari- 
fying amendments,  in  our  Judgment,  are 
not  responsive  to  the  matter  at  Issue. 

Indicative  of  the  Irrelevancy  and  tm- 
realistlc  effect  of  these  amendments  Is  one 
which  "prohibits  the  acquisition  of  American 
or  foreign  gold  coins  for  speculative  pur- 
poaea."  Any  coin  collector,  coin  dealer,  bank 
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or  numismatic  authority  will  confirm  that 
"acquisition  of  American  or  foreign  gold 
coins"  is  for  speculative  purpoees.  No  Treas- 
ury regtilatlon  will  change  this  basic  fact  of 
Ufe. 

The  amendnwnt  prohibiting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  gold  coins  to  obtain  the  gold  bullion 
content  is  equally  unrealistic.  No  peraon 
oould  afford  to  pay  the  sizeable  premium  on 
gold  coins  and  sustain  the  monetary  loaa  in- 
volved in  melting  them  into  gold  bullion. 

The  repeated  references  In  the  clarifying 
amendments  to  gold  bullion  are  also  irrele- 
vant since  our  futures  contract  specifications 
clearly  state  that  "Pending  Repeal  or  Amend- 
ment of  the  Oold  Reeerve  Act  ot  1984,  no 
gold  bullion  can  be  traded  and  that  all  de- 
llverlea  on  futures  contracts  shall  be  made 
In  pre-1934  gold  coins  approved  by  tbe  Ex- 
change. 

Such  irrelevancles  and  Inconsistencies  In 
the  "clarifying  amendments"  promulgated 
on  a  unilateral  basis  by  tbe  Treasury,  in 
our  Judgment,  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  Judicial  determination  of  the  Is- 
sues by  an  Independent  federal  court  on  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  Treasury,  tbe 
Exchange  and  to  all  VS.  citizens. 

The  Exchange  letter  txpneaed  shock,  sur- 
prise and  regret  at  the  apparent  reluctance 
of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  definitive  decision 
by  a  qualified  legal  process. 

The  Exchange  also  Informed  the  Treas- 
ury that  the  WCCE  Board  of  Oovemors  would 
convene  next  week  to  consider  such  further 
legal  action  as  may  be  appropriate. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
July  38,  1971] 

Toua  MoNXT's  WoKTB — BaiNoxNG  Gold  Dot 

OF  Daxknxss 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

It  seems  possible  that  one  day  you'll  be 
able  to  buy  and  sell  futures  contracts  fcH- 
pre-1934  gold  coins  Just  as  you  buy  and  sell 
commodity  futures  contracts  tot  pork  belllea 
(uncured  bacon)  or  frozen  orange  Juice  con- 
centrate or  platinum  or  soybeans  on  any  ot 
the  13  commodities  exchanges. 

Oold — once  the  sole  and  for  centuries  the 
greatest  of  all  monies — Is  to  be  treated  as  Just 
another  commodity. 

Oold — once  the  monetary  base  for  all  paper 
currencies  and  the  only  yardsUck  against 
which  the  values  of  papw  currencies  were 
measured — Is  to  have  its  value  determined 
not  in  secret  by  powerf\il  governments  or 
central  bankers  but  by  amateurs  and  or  pro- 
fessionals bidding  openly  In  an  open  mar- 
ketplace against  each  other. 

Oold  Is  to  come  out  of  the  twilight  ot 
money  and  Into  the  oold  world  of  commodi> 
Ues. 

Let's  say  you  shnig  off  all  warnings,  th* 
futures  markets  are  open,  the  Treastiry  ends 
its  oiHX)8itlon  ami  you  are  eager  to  try  your 
luck.  What  would  you  do? 

You  would  buy  and  sell  gold  coin  con- 
tracts as  you  would  any  other  oommodltles- 
contracts:  through  your  commodities  trader 
at  the  brokerage  firm  with  which  you  have  a 
commodities  trading  account  or  through  a 
broker  directly  on  the  commodities  exchange- 
fioor  Virlth  whom  you  establish  a  relationship^ 

Tou  would  need  to  put  down  a  deposit  mar- 
gin of  about  $750  for  each  $10,000  contract — 
a  slim  margin  which  would  give  you  enor«- 
mous  leeway  to  win  or  lose  on  your  commltf> 
ment. 

Tour  brokerage  c(Hnmlssion  would  be  only- 
$36-$35  for  a  complete  round  turn — buy  and; 
sell — transaction . 

You  could  hold  your  futuree  contract  for 
up  to  17  months  or  sell  it  any  time  In  tbe 
interim— or  aotuaUy  take  dtilvery  of  bags  at 
gold  coins. 

0<dd  Is  an  emotional  subject  and  gc^tf 
trading,  says  David  Callahan,  prealdent  of 
the  West  Coast  CaaaaodX^  Ezcbange.  will  ba 
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often  <lomlTwtted  not  by  logic  but  by  emo- 
tloDB.  Aa  an  Ulustr»tioD,  CaUaban  clt«s  No- 
vamber  1970,  when  tb«  Treasury  flnaUy  emp- 
tled  Ita  stockpUe  of  silver  and  when  the  weU- 
known  fact  that  the  demand  for  sliver  In 
tbe  VS.  far  exceeded  the  supply  inquired  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  price  of  sUver 
would  head  for  C2.60  an  ounce.  "Instead,  It 
promptly  aanlt  from  $1.70  to  $1.61,"  OaUaban 
remembers.  "Only  emotional  req>onse  can 
explain  it." 

Trading  in  gold  also  will  be  marked  by 
many  more  pitfalls  timt  trading  in  other 
commodltlea — even  tbougb  golA  Is  neither  a 
seasonal  nor  a  periah&Ue  product  and  g^d 
mined  at  the  time  of  the  pbanw^is  has  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  current  product 
of  South  Africa.  Aa  a  world  conunodlty,  its 
price  In  the  open  market  will  be  crucially  af- 
fected by  currency  revaluations,  political  up- 
heavals, changes  In  the  stockpile  poUcles  of 
Russia  and  South  Africa,  moves  by  hoarders 
In  Prance,  India  and  other  lands  where  thou- 
bands  of  tons  of  gold  are  burled  In  "back- 
yard vaults." 

"What's  more,  If  you  go  Into  the  gold  fu- 
tiires  market,  you  will  Inunedlately  come  up 
against  professionals  who  know  on  an  hour- 
to-hour  basis  what  Is  happening  to  gold  prices 
In  markets  from  Zurich  to  Singapore,  who  are 
deeply  familiar  with  all  the  forces  which 
could  possibly  influence  gold  prices  and  who 
can  outmaneuver  you  any  time. 

In  fact,  says  Franz  Pick,  the  gold  and  cur- 
rency market  expert,  the  pros  usually  stand 
by  early  In  the  day  when  the  little  guy  Is 
settling  his  trades  and  tbe  market  Is  moving 
without  meaning.  They  wait  for  a  trend  after 
that  and  then  they  ride  It — either  way. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1971] 
Oou>  Pucx  Risks  to  a  2-YKAa  Hioh — Db- 
MAiTs  m  EuaoFE  Mabkxts  Oeows  Aitxb 
UNTrxD  Statxs  Sats  Its  Stock  is  Bklow 

$10-BlLLIOM 

(By  Clyde  H.  Pamsworth) 

Paus.— Presh  wtHTlee  about  the  dollar  In- 
tensified market  activity  In  gold  today,  lift- 
ing the  price  to  about  $43  an  ounce,  the 
highest  level  In  two  years. 

Demand  tar  the  metal  strengthened  In 
London,  Paris  and  Zurich,  Swltsertand,  as 
European  newspapers  and  financial  services 
reported  that  American  gold  stocks  bad 
fallen  below  $10-bllllon  for  the  first  time. 

The  United  States  Treasury  announced 
yesterday  that  gold  stocks  during  June 
dropped  by  $61-mllllon  to  $10,507,000,000. 
But  this  Includes  priority  claims  of  $548- 
mllllon  against  American  gold  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pund.  Taking  these  Into 
account,  the  net  gold  holdings  were  $9,979,- 
000,000. 

Additionally,  the  West  Oerman  central 
bank  holds  what  It  maintains  Is  a  prior  claim 
on  the  gold  stocks  of  $600-mllllon — a  result 
of  a  gold  sale  to  tbe  United  States  by  the 
Btuidesbank  when  It  was  short  of  dollars 
after  the  1989  upward  revaluation  of  the 
mark. 

LONO-HXLD  TKNCT 

It  has  been  a  long-held  tenet  of  some  bank- 
ers and  finance  officials  In  Europe  that  the 
United  States  for  strategic  reasons  would 
never  permit  Its  bullion  reserves  to  dip  be- 
low $10-bllllon. 

In  spite  of  privately  voiced  denials  by 
American  authorities  that  any  such  rigid 
policy  thinking  exists,  there  are  growing  ex- 
pectations In  Europe  that  Washington  may 
declare  a  gold  embargo. 

8om«  Europeans  reason  that  this  coiild 
lead  to  a  series  of  events  culminating  In  an 
upward  revaluation  In  the  official  gold  price, 
which  has  been  held  at  $38  an  ounce  for 
nearly  three  decades.  In  private  conversa- 
tions many  central  bankers  In  Europe  ex- 
press the  bdlef  that  an  upward  revaluation 
ot  gold  Is  now  needed  to  engineer  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  theory  U  that  If  the  United  States  does 
not  act,  the  Europeans  will  by  revaliilng  up- 
ward the  value  of  g(Hd  against  their  own  cur- 
rencies and  floating  their  ourrenclee  against 
the  dollar.  This,  It  Is  argued  could  force 
Washington's  hand. 

ODXBIIOir  or  UltlTT 

The  big  question  Is  whether  sufficient  imlty 
exists  among  European  nations  to  act  In  con- 
cert on  a  major  monetary  Issue. 

A  gold  embargo  would  mean  the  dollar 
would  no  longer  be  convertible  Into  gold  In 
transactions  with  foreign  countries.  Dollar 
convertibility  has  been  one  of  the  underpin- 
nings of  the  postwar  monetary  systems. 

Large  dollar  outflows,  which  are  continuing 
according  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  have 
raised  the  Issue  of  the  dollar's  health. 

This  comment  by  a  Eurt^iean  central 
banker  Is  typical  of  the  feelings  here:  "The 
dollar  is  overvalued  In  terms  of  what  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  do  In  the  world." 

The  dollars  held  by  foreign  governments 
are  about  three  times  higher  than  American 
gold  reserves.  While  the  United  States  has 
managed  through  some  political  arm  twisting 
to  stop  conversions  by  large  dollar  holders 
such  as  West  Oerm&ny,  Japan  and  Canada,  It 
has  not  been  so  successful  with  the  smaller 
countries  such  as  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium. 

SWISS  COKVERSION 

Switzerland,  for  Instance,  has  Just  con- 
verted an  additional  $50-mllllon.  Much  of  the 
recent  decline  in  gold  stocks  has  been  a  re- 
sult of  nibbling  by  the  smaller  countries. 

Prance,  which  has  buUt  up  Its  dollar  bal- 
ances by  an  estimated  $l.a-blUlon  since  last 
April,  represents  another  potential  threat  to 
the  gold  hoard.  Earlier  this  year  the  Prench 
iised  more  than  $200-mllllon  of  American 
gold  to  repay  a  debt  to  the  International 
Monetary  Pund. 

In  today's  markets  the  gold  price  rose  to 
$42.02  in  Paris.  After  touching  $47.97^  In 
London  It  fell  back  to  $41.90  by  the  close. 
Prices  In  Zurich  were  comparable  to  London. 

The  London  price  was  the  highest  since 
July,  1969.  The  Paris  price  was  unmatched 
since  October,  1969. 


July  28,  1971 


YOUNG  GRADUATE  SETS  PROGRES- 
SIVE GOAI£  FOR  CLASSMATES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OP    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  subject 
that  has  oome  up  repeatedly  In  this 
House '  is  the  nature  and  direction  of 
today's  youth.  Our  young  people  have 
been  portrayed  In  many  different  lights. 
This  is  an  understandaUe  reflection  of 
our  concern  for  their  well-being,  for  in  a 
very  real  sense,  they  are  the  future  of 
our  country. 

I  thou^t  my  colleagues  would  appre- 
ciate hearing  first  hand  the  goals  of 
young  people  as  articulated  by  a  young 
man  who  is  Just  leaving  high  school,  and 
who  had  the  honor  of  speaking  at  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Rockland  Coim- 
try  Day  School.  I  am  inserting  these  re- 
marks in  the  Rccord. 
CoMMKNcxicKirr  Addbxss  Givsn  bt  LaoiTAaD 

Kxtbts,  Rocklakd  CouifTST  DAT  School, 

Joini  4. 1971 

Mr.  mn^e.  Ifr.  Downs.  Mr.  Sell,  faculty, 
parents,  guests  .  .  .  and  my  friends  of  tbe 
Rockland  Country  Day  School  .  .  . 


In  a  thousand  towns  ...  at  tens  cC  tbou- 

ands  of  schoOlB  ...  on  a  soors  of  days  Uk* 
this  .  .  .  young  men  and  women  are  rtstOf 

and  facing  each  other  and  their  parents  ovsr 

grandstands  and  speaker's  platforms  .  .  . 

They  look  at  each  other  and  try  to  say 
something  full  of  hope  .  .  .  they  make 
promises  .  .  .  they  are  leaving  childhood 
.  .  .  never  to  return. 

rve  decided  not  to  talk  to  teachers  to- 
day .  .  .  nor  to  make  promises  to  parents 
and  guests.  I  Just  want  to  talk  to  my 
friends  ...  to  the  people  who  wlU  be  part 
of  what  the  future  wUl  be.  The  only  prom- 
ises we  make  today  are  those  we  make  to 
each  other  .  .  . 

Some  people  say  we  are  an  apattietlo 
bunch.  If  you  wanted  to  describe  our  atti- 
tudes In  television  terms  .  .  .  you  might  say 
that  we  are  Just  looking  at  test  patterns  .  .  . 

We  have  not  landed  on  tbe  moon  .  .  .  but 
we  have  left  the  green  earth  ...  we  are 
Just  circling  In  (M-blt  .  .  .  waiting  .  .  . 

And  whUe  we  wait  .  .  .  the  ooiygen  is 
running  out. 

A  lot  of  people  tell  us  we  have  to  face 
reality  .  .  .  and  we  say  .  .  .  What  Is  real- 
ity? 

O.K.  .  .  .  Here  Is  some  reality  .  .  . 

Some  of  us  have  a  lot  of  miles  to  go  .  .  . 
some  don't.  Some  of  us  are  going  to  see  the 
century  turn  .  .  .  some  are  not  going  to  see 
the  end  of  their  twenties  .  .  .  Some  will 
achieve  .  .  .  some  will  fall  .  .  .  some  of  iu 
are  going  to  go  through  life  casually  with 
no  strain  .  .  .  others  are  going  to  be  tq> 
against  It,  Hard!  .  .  .  Some  will  have  chil- 
dren and  see  another  June  day  like  this  .  .  . 
Others  are  going  to  be  blown  away  In  Viet- 
nam, or  Laos,  or  some  other  footnote  In  a 
dusty  history  book. 

How  noany  of  us  end  up  in  each  of  these 
categories  depends  on  how  well  we  watch  out 
for  each  other.  A  lot  of  people  I  know  have 
the  Idea  that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
hack  It  on  their  own  .  .  .  that  they  can 
tune  out,  stay  cool  .  .  .  that  they  can  keep 
a  low  profile  and  squeak  through  .  .  .  un- 
noticed. 

No  way!  .  .  .  The  world  Is  too  complex  for 
that.  There  Is  always  someone  or  something 
coming  up  behind  you  ...  in  a  blind  tpox. 
.  .  .  for  every  one  of  us  who  tunes  out,  there 
are  two  or  three  of  the  other  guy  tuning 
In  .  .  . 

What  does  taking  care  of  each  other  mean? 

It  means  caring  .  .  .  keeping  yotu-  head 
straight  .  .  .  and  deciding  that  no-<me  Is 
going  to  slip  anything  through  on  us. 

It  means  that  If  reality  is  unreal— we 
change  It.  If  our  time  Is  an  absurdity — ^we  re- 
arrange It.  It  means  that  we  look  to  each 
other  to  do  something  about  our  world  .  .  . 
about  war  and  peace  .  .  .  about  hunger  and 
housing  .  .  .  about  environmental  decay  .  . . 
and  we  do  not  cop-out  by  blaming  it  all  on 
our  parents  and  their  Institutions. 

We  do  not  write-off  the  whole  mess  as 
something  they  dumped  on  us  .  .  .  some- 
thing we  should  walk  away  from.  Por  when 
we  walk  away  we  no  longer  can  become  the 
solution  ...  we  become  the  cause. 

We  can  not  blame  the  establishment  any 
more  .  .  .  because,  as  of  today  .  .  .  like  It  or 
not  ...  we  are  becoming  the  establishment. 

What  Is  caring  about  each  other? 

It  Is  not  rushing  to  the  barricades  ...  It 
Is  something  less  dramatic  than  that  .  .  . 

Caring  la  learning— It  can  be  teaching. 

Caring  can  be  raising  some  good  kids — 
It  can  be  simply  loving. 

Caring  can  be  saying  "No".  .  .  Loudly  I 

And  It  can  be  asking  "Why?".  .  .  often. 

Caring  for  each  other  can  mean — running 
an  honest  business. 

It  can  be  driving  a  taxlcab  weU  .  .  . 

Caring  can  be  simple  .  .  .  like  listening 
and  understanding. 

And  It  can  be  something  complicated  .  .  . 
like  voting. 
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Taking  care  of  each  other  means  that  .  .  . 
when  June  4,  1990  comes  around  .  .  .  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  us  sitting  here  watoh- 
ing  our  kids  graduate — and  If  we  do  the  Job 
right — we  are  going  to  feel  good  being  there. 
Thank  you. 


MINERAL  KINGDOM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUBCS 

OF  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Art  Seidenbaum.  the  noted  Los  Angeles 
Times  columnist,  traveled  to  the  Mineral 
King  area  of  California.  Following  that 
trip,  he  wrote  the  article  printed  below. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Seidenbaum  when  he 
deplores  the  fact  that  in  order  to  give 
new  profits  to  Walt  Disney  Productions, 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  unspoiled 
national  parks  will  be  defiled. 

The  issue  at  Mineral  King  is  not  that 
of  denying  the  need  for  additional  rec- 
reational facilities:  instead,  the  signif- 
icant point  is  that  of  the  type  and  de- 
gree of  any  development. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  a  glossy, 
plastic,  rustic  Disneyland  will  benefit 
anyone  but  the  stockholders  of  Disney 
Productions.  As  Art  Seidenbaum  writes, 
the  rock  on  the  way  in  to  Mineral  King 
should  read  "Government  go  home"  be- 
cause it  is  our  action  here  in  Washington 
which  will  allow  Disney  to  go  ahead  with 
its  plans. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  HJl. 
6596  which  would  enlarge  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  to  include  the  Sequoia  Na-. 
tional  Game  Refuge  and  thus  put  Min- 
eral King  under  stricter  developmental 
regulations.  Only  through  such  legisla- 
tion will  the  beauty  and  value  of  Mineral 
King  be  preserved. 

I  now  place  Art  Seidenbaum's  column 
from  the  Wednesday,  July  21,  1971,  Los 
Angeles  Times  into  the  Record: 
MrmxAL  Kingdom 

I  drove  to  Mineral  King  tbe  other  day  to 
see  what  the  grants  have  been  fighting  about 
for  the  last  six  years. 

Mineral  King  Is  where  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions wants  to  build  a  $36  million  ski  resort, 
a  Magic  Mineral  Kingdom,  If  you  will.  Is 
where  the  U.S.  Poreet  Service  first  solicited 
bids  for  a  $3  million  development  In  1966. 
Is  where  the  Sierra  Club  says  "stop"  In  the 
name  of  the  land. 

Mineral  Ellng  Is  already  the  site  of  suit 
and  countersult  between  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  federal  govermnent.  Sierra  won  an 
Injunction  against  construction  two  years 
ago  In  district  court.  U.S.  attorneys  won  a 
second  round  In  appeals  court,  challenging 
Sierra's  right  to  sue. 

Sierra  appealed  In  turn  and  now  the  argu- 
ment has  carried  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  probable  de- 
cision next  year.  Meanwhile  no  earth  has 
moved.  A  small  subalpine  village  becomes  a 
national  test  case  for  resort  recreation  vs. 
remote  refuge. 

just  an  afpboach 
The  only  approach  to  Mineral  King  Is 
through  Three  Rivers,  a  charming  two-motol 
town  east  of  Vlsalla  where  another  Tnn.TTimnt.Vi, 
Boise  Cascade,  wants  to  build  a  12,000-acre 
resort  community.  One  motel  already  adver- 
tises the  territory  aa  near  "the  fut\u«  home 
of  Wc^t  Disney's  alpine  village." 
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The  town  Is  abloom  with  for  sale  signs. 

The  ro«u^.  to  Mineral  King  twists  into  Se- 
quoia National  Poreet  and.  begins  a  25-mlle 
soenlc  ribbon  of  switchbacks,  panoramas, 
heroic  trees.  The  bridge  over  the  Kaweah 
River  looks  down  on  ccval-colored  rocks,  so 
water-smoothed  they  seem  like  flesh. 

Tbe  narrow  pavement  turns  to  dirt  after 
several  miles,  entering  Sequoia  National 
Park.  Tbe  distinction,  between  national  forest 
and  national  park.  Is  important. 

No  national  park  oould  have  a  mammoth 
resort  development  such  as  the  Disney  plan. 
Mineral  King,  however.  Is  In  forest.  No  route 
to  Mineral  King  Is  practical  without  passing 
through  Sequoia  National  Park.  The  new 
road  planned  to  Mineral  King  Is  a  $40-inllllon 
project,  a  highway  that  would  slice  a  nine- 
mile  swath  of  national  park  splendor. 

as  muss,  so  isututkb 

The  present  road  Is  closed  In  winter  and 
an  adventure  In  summer.  It  oould  never  han- 
dle the  kind  of  traffic  that  the  ski  resort 
would  generate.  We  covered  the  26  miles  at 
maximum  safe  spteA,  arriving  80  minutes 
later. 

Mineral  King  proper  Is  not  as  magnificent 
as  tbe  way  to  Mineral  King.  There  are  cabins 
clustered  on  tbe  valley  floor,  trails  for  back- 
packers, two  miles  of  slope  faces  showing 
rocks  and  grass.  Snow  still  bugging  mountain 
tops.  Good  but  not  great  by  High  Sierra 
standard. 

I  wovUdnt  mind  a  handsome  resort  orna- 
menting the  valley. 

But  I  deplore  the  Idea  of  carving  a  na- 
tional park  to  provide  access. 

The  Porest  Service  must  have  been  more 
Interested  In  rental  fees  than  sequoia  trees 
from  the  beginning.  Olve  them  a  small  valley 
and  they'll  take  25  highway  mUes. 

There  Is  a  rock  In  remote  Mln«^  King 
hand-painted  to  read,  "L>A.  go  home."  I 
understand.  But  It  ought  to  read,  "Govern- 
ment go  home." 


SAFETY  MUST  BE  ASSURED  IN 
KANSAS  AEC  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOXraE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  to  a  revised  amendment  to  HJR. 
9388,  the  authorization  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  strengthens 
a  prohibition  against  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  acquiring  land  for  a  pro- 
posed radioactive  waste  repository  at 
Lyons,  Kans. 

The  tunendment  developed  by  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Skubitz  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Kansas  congressional  delegation  is  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  n.S.  Senate 
last  week  which  was  authored  by  Sen- 
ator ROBKRT  DOLX. 

The  original  Senate  amendment  of- 
fered little  or  no  protection  against  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  proceeding 
with  development  of  the  repository  be- 
fore safety  was  definitely  determined. 
The  amendment  accepted  by  the  House 
directs  the  President  to  appoint  an  std- 
vlsory  council  of  nine  members,  and 
specifies  that  three  of  the  members  shall 
be  from  Kansas. 

The  revised  amendment  also  sets  strin- 
gent requirements  as  to  cm-site  testing 
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aind  prohibits  the  deposit  of  any  radio- 
active waste  for  testing  purposes  unless 
it  is  fully  retrievable. 

As  cmother  safety  measure,  the  revised 
amendment  provides  that  after  the  Ad- 
visory Council  has  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  60  days  in  which  to  study 
the  report  and  may  stop  it  within  that 
time  period  if  there  remain  doubts  about 
the  safety  of  Kansas  citizens  or  protec- 
tion of  our  environment. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  deferred 
fimding  for  land  acquisition  for  the  pro- 
posed AEC  atomic  waste  repository  at 
Lyons,  Kans. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  an 
atomic  waste  repository  at  Lyons,  Kans. 
was — and  remains — a  source  of  great 
concern  to  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  Rob- 
ert Docking:  members  of  the  Kansas 
scientific  community:  the  Kansas  con- 
gressional delegation;  and  many  Kansafl 
citizens.  Governor  Docking  and  Con- 
gressman Joe  Skubitz  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Kansas  citizens. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
quested authorization  to  purchase  land 
for  the  site  of  the  atomic  waste  reposi- 
tory near  Lyons,  Kans.,  and  for  construc- 
tion design  and  planning.  Concerned 
Kansans  urged  postponement  of  this  ac- 
tion until  all  necessary  and  pending 
studies  relative  to  the  hazards  of  the 
project  were  completed.  There  were — 
and  remsiin — ^many  unanswered  ques- 
tions regarding  the  safety  of  the  project. 

The  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  which 
has  acted  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Kan- 
sas scientific  community,  has  raised 
grave  doubts  about  the  assurances  of 
safety  offered  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  date.  Questions  exist  re- 
garding the  retrievability  of  the  wastes, 
safe  transportation  of  radioactive  wastes 
to  the  site,  the  thermal  problem,  and 
others.  In  short,  there  remain  too  many 
unanswered  questions  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  have  allowed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  proceed 
with  site  acquisition  and  construction 
planning  before  the  safety  was  deter- 
mined. 

I  believe  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization,  with  the  revised 
amendment,  to  be  the  best  possible  legis- 
lation for  protection  of  our  citizens  and 
the  environment.  I  hope  the  Senate  acts 
promptly  in  approving  the  revised 
amendment. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  NO.  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Rxs.  319 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971,  suted  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
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In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  la 
the  leaat  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whareaa  Ma«Um  Mfuyan  Thl  Blnli,  etUef 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  BepubUe  of  South  Viet- 
nam atated  on  Septambar  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  thoae  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  wUl 
engage  at  onee  in  dlscuaston  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
ITnlted  States  troops  and  thoae  at  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  SUtes  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  »*i*ii 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  BhaU  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
■Ignlng  of  the  agreement:  Provided.  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  gxummtee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
oualy. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAisromru 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

WedTtesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ibn  Hazm 
of  Cordova — 994-1064 — said: 

The  measure  of  prudence  and  resolution 
Is  to  know  a  friend  from  an  enemy;  the 
height  of  stupidity  and  weakness  Is  not  to 
know  an  enemy  from  a  friend  .  .  .  The  height 
of  evil  Is  that  you  should  oppress  your  friend. 
Even  to  estrange  him  U  the  act  of  a  man  who 
has  no  sense,  for  whom  misfortune  Is  pre- 
destined. 

While  the  Nixon  administration  races 
to  embrace  a  regime  which  is  in  close 
contention  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
title  of  "despotism  of  the  century,"  it  at 
the  same  time  advocates  continued  UJ3. 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  pro-Western  Rhodesia. 
While  visits,  trade  agreements,  and  ping- 
pong  teams  are  directed  toward  a  Red 
China  which  contributes  significantly  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  war 
effort,  a  nation  which  has  offered  to  aid 
us  in  our  attempt  to  stop  the  Communist 
advance  in  Southeast  Asia  is  boycotted. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  move- 
ment in  the  Congress  to  alter  one  of  the 
most  detrimental  aspects  of  our  twisted 
embargo  policy  toward  Rhodesia.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  50  Con- 
gressmen, Including  me,  are  cosponsorlng 
HH.  C589,  or  identical  Mils  which  would 
lift  our  self-imposed  ban  on  the  impor- 
tation of  strategic  high  grade  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore.  Senator  Hakxt  Brao,  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  sponsoring  a  similar  bill— 8. 
1404— In  the  Senate. 

The  United  Nations  actioD  against 
Rhodesia  began  after  that  nation  de- 
clared its  independence  from  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1965— diades  of  July  4.  1776.  In 
1966  the  niT.  Security  Council,  of  which 
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the  United  States  in  a  permanent  mem- 
ber, imposed  selective  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  and 
in  1968  made  the  embargo  comprehen- 
sive. This  declaration  of  economic  war- 
fare was  ostensibly  based  upon  Rho- 
desia's stated  IntentiOD  not  to  allow  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  fact  that  article  2. 
section  7  of  the  TJN.  Charter  speciflcally 
forbids  Intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  member  states  was  conveniently 
avoided  by  the  subterfuge  that  Rhodesia 
was  not  sovereign  but  still  British  terri- 
tory. The  State  Department  continues  to 
advance  this  ludicrous  argument  after  5 
years  of  real  and  obvious  Rhodesian  in- 
dependence and  autonomy. 

Probably  the  moot  staggering  ramifi- 
cation of  our  participation  in  this  pro- 
foundly imwarranted  economic  boycott 
of  Rhodesia,  the  condition  which  HH. 
6589  and  similar  bills  are  designed  to  cor- 
rect, is  the  fact  that  by  participating  in 
this  embargo  the  United  States  is  be- 
coming dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  liigh  grade  chro- 
mium ore.  Metallurgical  grade  chrome  is 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  stain- 
less steel,  tool  steel,  structural  steel  and 
high  temperature  alloys.  It  is  no  ordi- 
nary commodity,  but  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  our  industrial  civilization.  We 
find  the  list  of  end  products  utilizing 
high  grade  chromium  ore  in  manufac- 
ture wide-ranging  in  the  fields  of  aero- 
space, communications,  defense,  and 
many  others.  In  short,  metallurgical 
grade  chromium  ore  is  an  absolutely  es- 
sential strategic  material.  This  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  which  has  high  grade 
chrome  ore  on  the  strategic  stockpile  list. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  no 
domestic  supply  of  this  most  necessary 
item. 

Prior  to  the  point  when  the  embargo 
against  Rhodesia  went  into  effect,  Rho- 
desia was  the  largest  single  source  of 
chrome  ore  imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  is  natural  since  Rhodesia 
possesses  nearly  70  percent  of  the  world's 
known  metallurgical  chrome  reserves. 
Since  the  embargo,  this  pattern  has 
drastically  shifted  and  today  better  than 
60  percent  of  the  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  imported  by  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
United  States  began  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  source  for  this 
ore,  the  Soviets  almost  tripled  their  price 
from  a  preembargo  level  of  $25  per  Urn 
to  the  present  $72  per  ton. 

Since  the  boycott  of  the  Rhodesian 
source  went  into  effect,  imports  of  this 
strategic  material  have  continually  fallen 
short  of  domestic  needs.  Not  only  have 
industrial  reserves  of  Uids  commodity 
been  exhausted,  but  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  has  sold  off  practi- 
cally 1  mllll<Hi  tons  of  our  strategic  stock- 
pile. The  administration  now  plans  to  sell 
off  30  percent  more  of  our  stockpiling  to 
meet  domestic  requlronents  rather  than 
lift  a  boycott  which  is  effective  only  in 
placing  the  United  States  in  a  position 
of  complete  dependency  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Wideq;>read  support  for  H Jl.  6589  and 
8.  1404  wlU  help  end  a  policy  whkh  is 
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contrary  to  national  seciulty  require- 
ments, instrumental  in  losing  to  UjS. 
manufacturers,  dependent  on  exorbi- 
tantly priced  Soviet  chrome  ore.  their 
share  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  which,  in  truth,  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  contributing  to 
intematiaaal  peace  and  security. 

Orating  about  peace  and  security  while 
acc^tlng  tjrrannical  demands,  our 
policymakers  are  failing  to  accomplish 
that  task  for  which  they  are  paid  by  the 
citizens.  This  task  ought  to  be  first  and 
foremost  to  conduct  our  affairs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  strengthen  the  security 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A  RESOLUTION  OP  THE  ICCHiaAir 
STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICBXOAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29. 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Educatim 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the  con- 
tinuing war  in  Indochina.  I  insert  this 
resolution  into  the  Record  to  again  point 
out  the  immediate  need  for  this  Nation 
and  this  Congress  to  reassess  our  na- 
tional priorities.  The  resolution  follows: 
RxBOLtrnoN  op  Michicait  Stats  Boaso  or 
Edtjcatiok 

Whereas,  the  state  of  education  and  society 
are  bordering  on  a  social  and  finanr^m  crisis 
and 

Whereas,  any  tax  reform  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature  will  require  some  period  of 
time,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  some  school  districts 
that  cannot  wait  for  constitutional  change 
If  they  are  to  observe  the  constitutional  de- 
mands for  quality  education  for  all  their 
ohUdren  this  fall,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  estimated  that  an  Inordi- 
nate amount  of  every  federal  tax  dollar  Is 
spent  on  past,  present,  and  future  wars  while 
not  enough  la  spent  on  education  and  health 
and  social  needs,  and 

Whereas,  the  nature  of  our  national  priori- 
ties must  begin  to  reflect  the  fundamental 
needs  of  our  State  and  our  country  such  as 
education,  health,  environmental  and  other 
essential  social  needs;  therefore,  we  are 

Resolved,  That  the  Michigan  SUte  Board 
of  Education  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  our  Involvement 
In  any  future  undeclared  wars  and  demand 
that  our  elected  offldaU  take  heed  of  our 
educational  needs  as  well  as  all  the  needs  of 
our  society  in  order  to  create  a  climate  of 
health  and  sanity  for  our  young  so  that  we 
all  can  make  progress  In  assuring  all  chUdren 
of  our  State  of  the  means  for  equality  and 
quality  education,  and 

Resolved.  That  the  lUchlgan  SUte  Board 
of  Education  urge  the  Prealdent  to  remove 
all  our  armed  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
their  Involvement  In  this  undeclared,  cosUy, 
and  Immoral  war  by  a  date  certain,  and 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Ulehlgan  SUte  Board 
of  Education  urge  the  CoDgraas  of  these,  our 
SUtea,  to  begin  Immediately  to  institute 
plans  for  converalon  to  peace  from  war,  and 
the  tmmedlaU  reordering  of  priorities  giving 
top  priority  to  the  needs  at  education,  health, 
envirocunental,  and  other  essential  social 
needs. 


My  28,  1971 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATE- 
MENTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcBiGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  July 
1971  issue  of  the  102  Monitor  published 
by  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  : 

Statbs  Bmon  To  RKQUiaa  Envikonmzktai. 
Impact  Statucknts 
Recognizing  the  need  for  a  similar  "action- 
forcing"  procedure,  California,  Washington, 
Delaware,  Montana,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  re- 
cently passed  sUtutes^  requiring  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  on  sUte  actions 
analogoiis  to  the  sUtemenU  required  on  Fed- 
eral actions  by  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional EnvlronmenUl  Policy  Act  (NEPA).« 
Similar  bills  are  pending  in  a  niunber  of 
other  sUtes.*  Most  of  these  sUtutes  closely 
par&Uel  Section  102  of  NEPA.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  substantive  differences  between 
the  sUte  and  Federal  requlremenu  and  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  note  both 
the  new  State  requlremenu  and  some  of 
these  differences. 

The  NEPA  SecUon  102  impact  sutement 
Is  intended  as  a  device  to  assure  that  Federal 
agencies  investlgaU  and  give  weight  to  any 
slgnlflcant  environmental  effecU  caused  by 
action  which  they  Uke,  to  require  the  de- 
velopment of  less  damaging  alUmativee  and 
to  assure  that  those  effects  are  made  known 
to  the  public  before  the  action  Is  undertaken. 
The  Initiating  agency  must  prepare  a  report 
on  any  major  Federal  action  which  will  have 
a  slgnlflcant  Impact  upon  the  environment. 
The  report  must  contain  deUiled  sUtemenU 
on  1)  the  envlronmenUl  impact  of  the  ac- 
tion, 2)  any  imavoldable  adverse  environ- 
mental effecU.  3)  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action,  4)  the  relationship  between  short- 
term  uses  and  long-term  productivity;  and 
6)  any  irreversible  commitments  of  resource. 
Prior  to  making  the  report  the  Initiating 
agency  must  soUclt  the  oommenU  of  any 
federal,  staU,  and  local  agency  with  Juris- 
diction by  law  or  special  expertise.  Under  ap- 
pUcable  rules,  copies  of  the  agency  report  and 
all  commenu  must  be  made  available  to  the 
public  In  advance  of  agency  decision  or 
action. 

Section  102  of  NEPA  requires  an  Impact 
sutement  for  a  broader  range  of  activities 
than  is  required  by  some  of  the  new  sUte 
SUtutes.  California,  for  example,  requires  an 
impact  sUUment  only  for  projecte  which 
the  sUU  agency  will  Itself  carry  out.  there- 
by excluding  such  actions  as  the  granting  of 
a  license  or  permit  to  a  privaU  group.  (A 
bUl  now  pending  in  California  would  ex- 
pand the  requirement  and  duplicate  the  Sec- 
tion 102  coverage,  requiring  an  Impact  sute- 
ment for  "every  recommendation  or  report 
on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
governmental  action."')  MonUna  provides 
a  more  complete  enumeration,  requiring  a 
sUtement  for  "every  recommendation  or  re- 
port on  proposals  for  projecu.  programs,  leg- 
islation and  other  major  actions  of  sUU 
government."  The  sUtutes  of  Washington 
and  Puerto  Rico  require  Impact  sUtemenU 


'  See  Appendix  for  the  text  of  these  sUt- 
utes. 

»42  U.S.C.  14332. 

*Ey.,  Maaaachuaetu  House  Bill  No.  6144 
12. 

'California     Assembly     BUI     No.     1056 
iaiios(c). 
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for  exactly  the  same  types  of  sUte  action  as 
Is  required  for  Federal  actions  by  Section  102. 
Delaware  requires  a  sUtement  only  for  per- 
mit ^plications  to  conduct  new  manufac- 
turing uses  along  the  coastal  zone.  The 
SUtemenU  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  appli- 
cant as  part  of  his  permit  application  to 
the  sUte  authority  controlling  Industrial 
development  in  this  area. 

Most  of  the  sUtutes  parallel  Section  102 
In  requiring  that  the  Initiating  agency  con- 
sult with  and  obUln  the  commenU  of  a 
broad  range  of  federal,  sUte,  and  local 
agencies.  MonUna,  however,  requires  only 
that  "any  state  agency"  be  consulted.  (Em- 
pasls  added.)  Puerto  Rico  refers  to  "any 
agency",  Washington  to  "any  public  agency", 
and  California  to  "any  governmental  agen- 
cy". Such  terms  apparently  include  all  ap- 
propriate federal,  sUte,  and  local  agencies. 
It  Is  not  clear  whether  appropriate  local  and 
sUte  agencies  from  neighboring  sUtes  are 
Included  as  well.  Delaware  makes  no  sU- 
tutory  provision  for  comment  on  environ- 
mental statemente. 

The  California,  Washington.  Montana,  and 
Puerto  Rican  sUtutes  are  Identical  with 
Section  102  in  requiring  that  the  reporte  and 
commenu  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Delaware  Instead  requires  a  public  hearing 
on  the  matters  Involved  In  the  environmen- 
tal sUtement. 

Appendix 

1.  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  42 
U.S.C.   {4332: 

"(2)  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shaU — 

"(C)  Include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  signlflcantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
deuiled  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(U)  any  adverse  environmental  effecU 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented, 

(ill)    alternaUves  to  the  proposed  action. 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(v)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mltmenU  of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  prc^osed  acUoo  should  It  be 
implemented. 

"Prior  to  making  any  detailed  sUtement,  the 
responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  commenU  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  jurUdlction  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  sUte- 
ment and  the  cc»nmenu  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  SUte,  and  loca^  agencies, 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  en- 
force envlronmenUl  standards,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 
EnvlronmenUl  Quality  and  to  the  public  as 
provided  by  section  552  of  title  6.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  exlsUng  agency  review 
processes: " 

2.  Col.  Public  Reaourcet  Code,  1121100, 
21104  (West  1970): 

"1 21100.  All  sUte  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions  shall  Include  In  any  report  on 
any  project  they  propoee  to  carry  out  which 
could  have  a  slgnlflcant  effect  on  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  state,  a  detailed  sUtement 
by  the  responsible  sUte  official  setting  forth 
the  following: 

(a)  The  environmental  Impact  of  the 
pn^xjsed  action. 

(b)  Any  adverse  environmental  effecU 
which  cannot  be  avoided  If  the  proposal  U 
Implemented. 

(c)  MltlgaUon  measures  proposed  to  mini- 
mise the  impact. 

(d)  Alternative*  to  the  propoMd  action. 
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(e)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity. 

(f)  Any  Irreversible  environmental  change* 
which  would  be  involved  In  the  proposed 
action  should  It  be  implemented. 

"{  211(M.  Prior  to  the  TT-<^fc^ing  of  a  detailed 
sUtement,  the  responsible  sUte  official  ahaU 
consxilt  with,  and  obtain  commenu  from, 
any  governmental  agency  which  has  juris- 
diction by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
respect  to  any  envlronmenUl  Impact  In- 
volved." 

3.  MonUna  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
Montana  Session  Laws  of  1071,  Ch.  238  I  4(b) 
(March  0,  1971)  : 
"(b)  all  agencies  of  the  state  shall 
"(3)  Include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  projecU,  programs, 
legislation  and  other  major  actions  of  sUte 
government  signlflcantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment,  a  detailed 
SUtement  on — 

"(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

"(U)  any  adverse  environmental  effecU 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 
"(111)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
"(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  ahort- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment,  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

"(V)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mltmenu  of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
v<dved  In  the  propooed  action  should  K  be 
Implemeivted. 

"Prior  to  making  any  detailed  sUtement, 
the  responsible  sUte  ofllclal  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  commenu  of  any  state 
agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or  ^>e- 
clal  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  commenu  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  state,  federal,  and  local  agenclea, 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  governor,  the  envlronmenUl 
quaUty  council  and  to  the  public,  and  shaU 
accomptany  the  proposal  through  the  exlstLng 
agency  review  processes." 

4.  Public  Environmental  Policy  Act,  Puerto 
Rico  Session  Laws  of  1971,  Law  No.  9  |  4(2) 
(June  18,  1970) : 
"all  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  shaU: 
"(C)  Include  in  every  reoommMvdatloa  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
governmental  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed sUtement  by  the  respoiutble  oOdal 
on: 

"(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
poeed  actions. 

"(U)  any  adverse  environmental  effecU 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  inropoeal 
be  implemented. 
"(Ul)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
"(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  ta  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

"(V)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commltmenu  of  resources  which  would  be 
Involved  in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

"Prior  to  making  any  detaUed  sUtement. 
the  responsible  official  shall  oonsiilt  with  and 
obtain  the  commenU  of  any  agency  vlilcb 
has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  ezperUae 
with  respect  to  any  environmental  Impact 
Involved.  Copies  of  such  sutement  and  the 
commenu  and  views  of  the  appropriate 
agencies,  which  are  authorlaed  to  devtiop 
and  9iiS(xc«  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Governor,  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  the  Environmental  Quality 
Board,  and  to  the  public,  and  shall  accom- 
pany the  proposal  through  the  «>T<»t>Tig 
agency  review  processes." 
6.  SUU  Bavironme&tal  PoUcy  Act  of  1971. 
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Waablngton  Seadon  Laws  of  1971,  Oh.  109 
13(3)  (May  10,1971): 

"...  all  branches  of  government  of  this 
state.  Including  state  agencies,  municipal 
and  public  corporations,  and  counties  shall: 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(c)  Include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
maj<v  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  a  detailed  state- 
ment by  the  responsible  official  on: 

"(1)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

"(11)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented; 

"(ill)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 

"(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity:  and 

"(T)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which  would  be 
Involved  in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
implemented; 

"(d)  Prior  to  making  any  detailed  state- 
ment, the  responsible  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  public 
agency  which  has  Jurtsdlctlon  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  Involved.  CX>ples  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the  ap- 
propriate federal,  province,  state,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  autborised  to  develop 
end  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be,  made  available  to  the  governor,  the  de- 
partment of  ecology,  the  ecological  oommla- 
sion,  and  the  public,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency  i«- 
view  processes." 

6.  Coastal  Zone  Act,  Delaware  House  Bill 
No.  800  as  amended,  (passed  June  28.  1971) : 

i  700a.  Definttioiu 

(e)  'EnTlronmental  Impact  Statement' 
means  a  detailed  description  as  prescribed  by 
the  State  Planning  Office  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  use  on  the  immediate  and  sur- 
rounding environment  and  natural  resourcea 
such  as  wtktv  quaUty,  ffsherles,  wildlife  and 
the  aesthetics  of  the  region. 

I  7004.  Usea  aUtnoed  by  permit  only.  Non- 
conforming uses. 

(a)  .  .  .  manufacturing  uses  .  .  .  are  al- 
lowed in  the  Coastal  Zone  by  permit  only  . , . 

f  7006.  AdminUtration  of  this  chapter. 

(a)  The  State  Plaimlng  Office  shall  admin- 
ister this  chapter.  All  requests  for  permits  for 
manufacturing  land  uses  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion or  extension  of  non -conforming  uses 
as  hweln  defined  in  the  Coastal  Zone  shall 
be  directed  to  the  State  Planner.  Such  re- 
quests must  be  in  writing  and  must  in- 
clude ...  (3)  an  Environmental  In^Mot 
Statement.  "The  State  Planner  shall  hold  a 
public  hearing  and  may  request  further  in- 
formation of  the  applicant." 

NKW   BOUBCX   FOB  ENVntONlOltTAI.   IXPACr 
BTATXMXNTS 

It  Is  now  possible  to  order  the  draft  and 
final  Impact  statements  prepared  by  any 
federal  agency  from  a  single  source:  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Each  state- 
ment will  be  assigned  an  order  niunber  that 
win  appear  in  the  102  Monitor  (at  the  end  of 
the  summary  of  each  statement)  and  also  in 
the  rtxia  semi-monthly  Announcement 
Series  No.  68.  "Environmental  Pollution  and 
Control."  (An  annual  subscription  costs 
$8.00  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  NTIS. 
UJS.  Department  of  Commerce.  Springfield, 
Virginia    22161.) 

Pinal  statementa  will  be  available  in 
microfiche  as  well  as  paper  copy.  A  paper 
copy  of  any  statement  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  NTIS  at  the  above  address  and  en- 
closing 83.00  and  the  order  number.  A  mlcro- 
llehe  oosta  80.96.  (Paper  copies  of  documenta 
that  are  over  300  pages  are  86.00.  These  rare 
Instances  will  be  noted  in  the  102  Monitor.) 
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NTIS  Is  also  offering  a  special  "package" 
in  which  the  subscriber  receives  all  stata- 
ments  In  microfiche  for  8036  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  b«  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny  In  the  document  rooms  of  the 
various  agencies.  Some  agencies  may  still 
wish  to  provide  copies  of  the  statements 
directly  to  the  public. 

Yet  another  possible  source  of  statements 
Is  from  the  Environmental  Law  Institute, 
1346  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  Envelopes  bearing  orders  should 
be  marked  "Document  Service."  The  Insti- 
tute charges  80.10  per  page.  The  number  of 
pages  is  Indicated  at  the  end  of  each  sum- 
ntary  In  the  Monitor.  Please  enclose  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  money  with  your  order.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Law  Reporter,  available  from  the 
Instltuta  for  850.00  per  year,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  service.  Olve  the  date  and  title 
when  ordering  statements. 

ENVnONKKNTAL  IMPACT  STATKICXMTS  BbCXIVXD 
BT    THK    CoUNCn.    PBOM    JxntX    1    THSOTrOR 

Jvm  30,  1971 

Note:  at  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  Is  the  name 
of  an  individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statementa. 

ATOMIC   KNXBGT    COMMISSION 

Contact:  For  Non-Reg^llatory  Blatters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Washington.  D.C.  29546 
(202)  973-5391. 

For  Beg\ilatory  Mattars:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson,  Assistant  Director  for  Regula- 
tion, Washington,  DC.  20545  (202)  973-7531. 
Title,  Description,  and  Date  of  TTanamlttal 

Draft:  Port  St.  Vraln  Nuclear  Oenerattng 
Station,  Colorado.  Application  by  Public 
Service  Company  of  Colorado  for  an  oper- 
ating license.  Station  located  on  a  2,238-acre 
tract  in  the  South  Platte  River  Valley  and 
will  be  an  AEC  Power  Reactor  Demonstra- 
tion Program  Plant.  Docket  No.  60-267.  State- 
ment— 30  pages:  Applicant's  Environmental 
Report — 115  pages. 

Pinal:  Radioactive  Waste  Repository, 
Lyons,  Kansas.  Involves  construction  of  a 
demonstration  repository  for  solid  radio- 
active wastes  In  underground  bedded  salt 
formations.  Will  utilize  a  200  acre  non-pro- 
ducing salt  mine  for  alpha  wastes;  an  ad- 
jacent 800  acre  section  of  salt  bed  for  high 
level  waste;  and  surface  facilities  will  be 
constructed  for  receipt  and  handling  of 
waste  packages.  (Explosive  or  Inflamniable 
materials  will  not  be  accepted  for  storage.) 
Discusses  thermal  Impact,  radiological  and 
physiological  effects,  geophysical  effects, 
transportation  of  wastes,  etc.  Repository  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  for  at  least 
26  years.  Pxirpose:  to  Isolate  these  types  of 
radioactive  wastes  from  man's  biosphere. 
Commenta  on  draft  were  received  from  Sen- 
ator Dble  and  Governor  Docking  of  Kansas; 
and  Depts.  of  HEW,  Interior  and  Transporta- 
tion of  EPA.  PB-199  663-P.  246  Pages.  June 
4. 

Proposed  Issuance  of  an  operating  license 
to  the  Vermont  Yankee  Power  Corporation 
for  the  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Sta- 
tion. Vernon,  Vermont.  The  Station  utilizes 
single  cycle,  forced  circulation  boiling  water 
reactor,  and  Is  designed  to  oi>erate  at  a 
power  level  of  1593  thermal  megawatta,  cor- 
responding to  an  output  of  540  electrical  mg. 
Commenta  made  by  various  State  of  N.H., 
Vermont  and  Mass.;  Departmenta  of  HUD, 
Defense,  Agriculture,  HEW,  Interior.  Docket 
No.  60271.  PB-199  753-P.  232  pages.  June  7. 

Cannikin  underground  nuclear  test.  Am- 
Chita  Island.  Alaska.  Nuclear  testing  of  less 
than  6  megatons  will  take  place  about  6,000 
feet  underground  In  the  fall.  Estimated  mag- 
nitude on  the  Rlchter  scale  of  about  7.0. 
Commenta  on  draft  statement  were  received 
from  State  of  Hawaii  and  Depta.  of  Com- 
merce.  Defense,  HEW,  Interior,  State   and 
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Tran^wrtaUon.    PB-200    231-P.    119    pagea. 
Jtme  23. 

OELAWAXI     XlVXa     BASIN     COMMISSION 

Contact:  W.  Brlnton  Whitehall.  Secretary, 
P.O.  Box  360.  Trenton.  New  Jersey  08603  (609) 
883-9600. 

American  Dredging  Company  has  decided 
to  discontinue  the  proposed  dike  and  fill 
project  on  the  Delaware  River  at  Bridgeport. 
New  Jersey.  (Draft  statement  sent  4/14; 
listed  on  page  14  in  the  Monitor,  Vol.  1,  No. 
4.)  June  26. 

DKPABTMZNT   OP   AGKICTn.TUKK 

Contact:   Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,   Washington,   D.C.    20260    (202) 
338-7803. 

it^ricutturol  Research  Service 
Draft:  Pilot  Boll  Weevil  eradication  experi- 
ment: Mississippi  Area.  Trial  eradication 
program  will  be  undertaken  this  year  and 
will  consist  of  a  series  of  population  sup- 
pression techniques  (cultural,  insecticides, 
defoliants,  sterile  male  release,  ete.)  inte- 
grated into  a  season-long  control  effort.  In- 
volves 4,000  acres  of  cotton.  32  pages.  PB- 
200  200-D.  June  21. 

Emergency  Program  for  Venezuelan  Equine 
Encephalomyelitis  (VEE),  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Area.  Involves  using  3  oz.  per  acre  of  aerial 
spray  malathion  on  an  area  comprising  1.200,- 
000  acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  400.000  acres  in  Northern  Mexico.  It  is 
hoped  that  spraying  will  be  s\ifficlent  al- 
though as  many  as  5  may  be  necessary.  Pur- 
pose: to  ensure  protection  to  horses  and  re- 
laxed animals  from  this  fatal  vims  disease 
transmitted,  primarily  by  mosquitoes.  8 
pages.  June  28. 

Forest  Service 

Draft:  Proposal  to  designate  the  Glacier 
Wilderness,  Shoshone  National  Forest,  Wyo- 
minf/.  Involves  classification  of  between  168,- 
785  and  190,620  acres  of  wilderness,  much  of 
which  Is  presently  classified  as  a  Primitive 
Area  and  declassification  of  1,012  to  7,518 
acres.  Public  Hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
future  management  of  the  area.  PB-199 
462-D.  5  pages.  May  25. 

Final:  Legislation:  S.  1407  and  HH.  6957. 
Proposals  to  establUh  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area,  Idaho.  Purpose:  to  assure 
preservation  and  protection  of  Sawtooth. 
White  Cloud,  and  Boulder  Mountains  and 
adjacent  lands.  No  commenta  attached.  29 
pages.  June  14. 

Elk  Mountain  Road,  Santa  Pe  National 
Forest,  San  Miguel  County,  New  Mexico: 
project  conslsto  of  new  construction  of  26.6 
miles  of  paved  road  and  paving  of  7.6  miles 
of  existing  road.  A  scenic  2-lane  road  from 
GalUnas  Canyon  to  Pecos  Canyon.  Comments 
made  by  various  County  and  State  of  New 
Mexico  agencies;  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress; Departmenta  of  Interior  and  Trans- 
portation. 87  pages.  June  86. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Draft:  Loan  application  from  the  Arizona 
Electric  Power  Ox>peratlve,  Inc.,  of  Benson, 
Arizona  for  financing  part  of  the  16  miles  of 
230  kv  transmission  line  between  the  Apache 
generating  station  near  Cochise,  Arizona, 
and  a  substation  to  be  located  near  Benson. 
Pxirpoee  of  transmission  line:  to  provide 
service  In  a  fast-growing  area.  PB-199  739-D 
14  pages.  June  2. 

Cardinal  Generating  Station,  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio.  Application  for  loans  totaling 
816,675,000  from  member  systems  of  Buck- 
eye Power,  Inc.,  for  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional generating  imlt  at  the  station.  Tills 
unit  will  utilize  a  supercritical  boiler-steam 
turbine-condenser  cycle.  Will  produce  ap- 
proximately 615,000  kv  of  electricity.  PB-199 
923-D  271  pages.  June  7. 

Soil  conservation  service 
Draft:  Blue  Eye  Creek  Watershed  Project, 
Alabama.  Involves  conservation  land  treat- 
ment of  about  4,000  aores,  supplemental  con- 
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struction  of  2  dams,  channel  work  on  9.2  of 
stream,  etc.  Purpose:  to  reduce  flooding 
water  damage,  sediment  damage,  etc.  About 
9.2  miles  of  low-value  stream  fishery  will 
be  destroyed  and  ap>proxlmately  94  acres  of 
bottomland  woodland  will  be  required  for 
completion  of  channel  work.  PB-199  875-D 
11  pages.  June  4. 

Final:  Mud  Gulch  fiood  prevention  project, 
Sangre  de  Cristo  RC&D  project,  Colorado.  In- 
volves construction  of  a  flood  retention  dam 
near  Canon  City,  ete.  Approximately  20 
acres  of  rangeland  will  be  disturbed  to  con- 
struct the  dam  and  about  30  acres  of  range- 
land  will  be  subject  to  temporary  flooding. 
Purpose:  to  protect  businesses,  homes,  a 
highway,  and  agricultural  land  from  flood- 
ing. Commenta  were  made  by  various  State 
of  Colorado  agencies  and  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture (FHA)   PB-199  654F.  12  pages.  May  21. 

Short  Bayou  Drainage  District  Project 
Measure,  Southeast  Delta  RC&D  Project, 
Mississippi.  Involves  work  on  8.2  miles  of 
existing  channels  and  Initiation  of  an  ac- 
celerated land  treatment  program.  Purpose: 
to  reduce  flooding  &  Improve  agrlcultiu-al 
water  management  and  also  control  surface 
water  runoff  erosion.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. Commenta  made  by  various  Mis- 
sissippi State  agencies  and  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  PB-199  656-F  15  pages.  May  21. 

White  Water  Creek  Hydrologlc  Unit  Proj- 
ect measure,  Cherokee  HUls  RC&D  project, 
Oklahoma.  Involves  constructing  3  dams, 
land  treatment  measures,  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers,  mosquito  control,  ete.  Pur- 
pose: to  reduce  floodwater  and  sediment 
damages,  reduce  soil  loss  from  erosion,  etc. 
No  draft  received.  Comments  made  by 
various  State  of  Oklahoma  agencies;  Depts. 
of  Interior  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
PB-199  653-P.  11  pages.  May  21. 

Almont  Flood  Control  Project  Measure, 
Lewis  and  Clark  1805  RC&D  Project,  North 
Dakota.  Conslsta  of  constructing  about  2.3 
miles  of  dikes,  .2  mile  of  field  diversions, 
and  .2  mile  of  channel.  Purpose:  flood  pro- 
tection. No  draft  statement  received.  Com- 
ments made  by  various  State  of  North 
Dakota  agencies;  Depta.  of  Agriculture.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Interior.  PB-199.  655- 
P.  25  pages.  May  21. 

DEPAKTMXNT    OP    COMMXBCX 

Contact:  Dr.  Sydney  T.  Galler.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Environmental  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230  (202)  967-4336. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Draft:  Financial  grant  assistance  for  devel- 
opment of  an  industrial  park,  Swinomlsh  In- 
dian Reservation,  Skagit  County,  Washing- 
ton. Involves  two  phases:  (1)  dredging  and 
filling  operations,  changing  land  use,  etc.; 
and  (2)  occupying  the  site  with  industrial 
facilities  and  monitoring/controlling  waste 
discharges.  Purpose:  to  provide  long  term  em- 
ployment for  memb«8  of  the  Swinomlsh 
Tribal  community  and  resldento  of  Skagit 
County.  PB-199  871-D.  36  pages.  June  7. 

Final:  Financial  assistance  to  Rogers 
Brothers  Company  for  the  construction  of  a 
frozen  French  fried  potato  plant:  Benton 
(Near  Kennewick),  Washington.  Of  primary 
concern,  is  disposal  of  liquid  potato  wastes 
and  possible  resultant  odors.  Favors  method 
of  spray-lrrlgatlon  on  60  acres.  Comments  by 
Department  of  Commerce  (Off.  of  Economic 
Affairs  and  NOAA) .  PB-179  662-F.  May  24. 

Financial  grant  assistance  for  construction 
of  a  trunk  line  sewer:  Tulare,  California.  In- 
volves 7  miles  of  trunk  sewer  to  serve  south- 
em  area  of  Tulare.  Purpose:  to  provide  link 
between  sewage  treatment  facilities  and  in- 
dustries locating  in  the  area.  Commenta  by 
Department  of  Commerce  (NOAA).  PB-199 
456-F.  8  pages.  May  24. 

Hillsdale  Foundry  Company,  Inc.:  Hillsdale, 
Michigan.  Request  for  financial  assistance  for 
development  of  a  new  facility  on  a  site  In  a 
less  poptUated  area.  Purpose:  to  help  over- 
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come  air  pollution  prol>lems  by  in«»A«iTig 
new  air  control  equipment.  Commenta  by 
various  State  of  Michigan  agencies  and  De- 
partment of  HUD.  PB-199  46&-P.  14  pages. 
May  24. 

DXPAXTMXNT    OP    OXPKNSE — OKPAaTMXMT 
OP   AXMT 

Corps  Of  Engineers 
Contact:  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Assistant  for 
Conservation  Ualson,  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  1000  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20314  (202 
693-6329. 

Draft:  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Additional  Unite, 
Columbia  River:  Washington.  Construction 
of  11  additional  unite  to  increase  the  hy- 
draulic capacity  and  peak  power  producing 
capacity  of  Dam.  500  acres  of  land  would  be 
inundated.  Purpose:  power  generation.  PB- 
199  458-D  10  pages.  May  20. 

Jackson viUe  Harbor  Navigation  Project: 
Florida  Section  2.  Project  conslsta  of  en- 
larging the  channel  in  the  St.  Johns  River. 
Blount  Island  to  municipal  terminals  por- 
tion. 107  acres  submarginal  marsh  destroyed. 
Purpose:  navigation  Improvement.  PB-199 
457-D.  13  pages.  Bday  24. 

Fort  Myers  Beach  Channel  Project,  Florida, 
(navigation  project).  Dredging  a  2,000  foot 
channel  extension  (11  ft.  x  126  ft.)  with  a 
turning  basin  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  ex- 
isting channel  (adjacent  to  Matanzas  Pass). 
Dredged  material  will  be  pimiped  across 
Estero  Island  and  placed  along  the  beach. 
Purpose:  to  facilitate  shrimp  boata  and 
barge  traffic  to  and  from  terminal  facilities. 
PB-199  611-D  5  pages.  May  28. 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor  (small  boat  harbor 
project).  Lake  Ontario,  New  York.  Conslsta 
of  dredging  an  entrance  channel  which  will 
be  protected  by  constructing  jetties  and  a 
detached  breakwater.  Dredging  spoils  will  be 
disposed  of  in  a  confined  upland  area.  Pur- 
pose: construct  small  boat  harbor.  PB-199 
e36-D  6  pages.  May  28. 

Presque  Isle  Peninsula  cooperative  beach 
erosion  control  project.  Lake  Erie  at  Erie. 
Pennsylvania.  Conslsta  of  constructing  a 
reef  along  a  1200  foot  section  of  beach,  which 
will  be  about  200  feet  wide.  Purpose:  protect 
public  bathing  beaches.  PB-199  637-D 
7  pages.  June  1. 

Kaunakakai  Harbor  maintenance  dredging 
project,  Molokal,  Hawaii.  Involves  restoring 
navigation  depth  to  28  feet  within  project 
limita.  Dredged  material  will  either  be  de- 
posited  at  Molokal  Ranchland  or  if  accept- 
able to  EPA,  at  sea  in  depths  of  about  100 
fathoms.  Purpose:  to  insure  continued  barge 
transportation  through  harbor.  PB-199  613-D 
7  pages.  June  1. 

Myers  Chuck  Harbor  project,  Myers  Chuck, 
Alaska.  Construction  of  a  700-foot  rubble- 
mound  breakwater  with  an  elevation  of  22 
feet  at  mean  lower  low  water  In  the  water- 
gap  south  of  Myers  Chuck.  Purpose:  to 
provide  a  calm  harbor  for  refuge,  cargo  trans- 
fer and  storage;  to  prevent  danger  to  harlx>r 
facilities,  ete.  900  square  yards  of  calm 
habitat  will  be  destroyed  and  debris  may  ac- 
cumulate due  to  potential  decrease  in  tidal 
circulation.  PB-199  638-D  12  pages.  June  1. 

Bethel  Small-boat  harbor.  Bethel,  Alaska. 
(Navigation  project).  Conslsta  of  dredging  a 
6,000  foot  channel  in  Brown's  Slough.  Ini- 
tial width  40  fee>t,  eventually  stabilizing  at 
a  width  of  20  feet.  Dredged  matertals,  made 
up  of  both  frozen  and  unfrozen  spoils,  will  be 
deposited  on  low  marshy  areas  adjacent  to 
the  channel.  Purpose:  to  provide  an  all- tide 
water  access  to  the  Alaska  State  Hoiising  Au- 
thority relocation  project.  Will  disturb  the 
northern  pike  and  whlteflsh  nursery  habitat. 
PB-199  620-D  11  pages.  June  1. 

Stockton,  California.  Levee  Restoration 
Project.  Involves  placement  of  rock  revet- 
ment at  6  selected  erosion  sites  from  Stock- 
ton to  Venice  Island.  California.  Purpose:  to 
repair  presently  eroded  levees,  to  maintain 
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levee  integrity,  and  to  reduce  futuiv  damaga 
from  wave  action  against  levee.  PB-199 
873-D.  21  pages.  June  7. 

Grand  lAgoon  navigation  project,  Florida. 
ConsUta  of  dredging  a  channel  (8  ft  x  100  ft) 
from  Panam  CJity  smp  Channel  to  a  point 
near  the  bridge  over  Grand  Lagoon.  From 
this  point  2  branch  channels  with  a  connect- 
ing channel  at  the  West  Terminals  will  be 
oonstructed.  Dredged  materUl  wlU  be  depos- 
ited along  Gulf  Beach,  forming  large  berms. 
Purpose:  to  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  recreational  vessels.  PB-199  874-D.  6  i>agea. 
June  7. 

NavlgaUon  Project.  Okeechobee  Waterway, 
vicinity  of  Ft.  Myers,  Florida.  Involves  en- 
larging the  10-foot  deep  Okeechobee  Water- 
way. PurjKJse:  to  improve  navigation  condi- 
tions few  commercial  use  from  the  Gulf  to 
Lake  Okeechobee.  PB-199  872-D.  7  pages. 
June  7. 

JacksonvlUe  Harbor  navigation  project, 
Florida  (Section  1) .  Conslsta  of  enlarging  the 
channel  in  the  St.  John's  River  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Blount  Island.  Length  of 
project:  11  miles.  Spoils  from  dredging  will 
be  used  as  flll.  Purpose:  to  improve  trans- 
portation conditions  for  the  commercial 
cargo  industry.  PB-199  880-D.  9  pages, 
June  7. 

Panama  City  Harbor  navigation  project, 
Florida.  Involves  increasing  depths  in  the 
existing  federal  project  channel  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  across  Lands  End  Peninsula 
into  St.  Andrew  Bay  and  for  new  cbannria 
into  Bay  Harbor  and  Dyers  Point.  Purpoae: 
to  meet  navigation  (present  and  future) 
needs  for  larger  ships  and  also  to  improve 
tidal  flushing.  St.  Andrew  Bay  spoils  from 
dredging  will  be  placed  along  the  Gulf  beach. 
Also  Included  is  the  report  of  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  PB-200.  199-D. 
23  pages.  June  8. 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  Project.  In- 
volves extension  of  the  Waterway  from  Car- 
rabelle  to  St.  Mark's  River,  Florida.  Would 
change  46-mlle  "outside"  waterway  to  a  42- 
mile  direct  waterway.  Purpose:  to  provide 
more  direct  and  less  hazardous  route  for 
barge  traffic.  PB-199  887-D  5  pages.  June  10. 
Aquatic  Plant  Control  Program,  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  Rivers,  New  York.  Project  pro- 
vides for  control  and  progressive  eradication 
of  waterchestnut  in  and  from  the  waters 
within  the  two  rivers  by  spraymg  with  2,4-D. 
Purpose:  improve  recreation  facilities  and 
eliminate  possible  health  hazards.  PB-200 
003-D.  6  pages.  June  10. 

Hempstead  Harbor  navigation  project.  New 
York.  Construction  of  a  channel  13  feet  deep 
and  2.1  miles  long  terminating  at  a  turning 
basin  9  feet  deep.  Construction  continues  on 
a  6  ft.  deep  channel  .2  mile  long.  Purpose: 
provide  safe  passage  of  recreational  boata. 
sand  tows  and  tank  barges.  Channelization 
will  be  by  hydraulic  dredge  methods  with 
material  confined  by  retaining  dikes.  PB-199 
879-D  8  pages.  Jime  11. 

East  Chester  Creek  Navigation  Project: 
New  York.  Invcrives  construction  of  channel 
by  providing  depths  of  10  feet  and  varying 
widths  a  total  distance  of  about  5  miles.  Pur- 
pose: navigation  improvement.  PB-200  004- 
D.  7  pages.  June  11. 

Great  Lakes  connecting  channels  project. 
St.  Iifarys  River,  Michigan.  A  three-phase 
project  to  widen  6  bend  areas  in  the  river. 
Statement  deals  with  1st  phase  which  in- 
volves dredging  and  blasting  3  bends  in  the 
Middle  Neebish  Channel  area.  Fah  kills  and 
nutrient  releases  may  occur  during  blasting 
and  dredging.  Spoils  disposal  will  form  an 
island  covering  about  6  acres  of  river  bot- 
tom. Purpose:  to  enable  larger  vessels  to 
navigate  Great  Lakes.  PB-199  856-D  16  pages. 
June  11. 

Collection  and  Removal  of  drift.  New  Ycric 
Harbor,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (naviga- 
tion project).  Discusses  various  new  meth- 
ods for  controlling  and/or  handling  disposi- 
tion of  debris  from  deteriorated  structures. 
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d««Uct  veaaelA,  floatablt-  dumped  matertals 
along  aborm  of  tbe  Harbor  and  tributaries. 
PuipoM:  to  reduce  floating  material  in 
navigable  waters,  enhance  the  value  of  shore 
property,  reduce  future  costs  for  removal 
of  drift,  etc.  PB-300  a06S-D.  31  pages.  June 
11. 

Lewis  ft  Clark  connecting  channel  naviga- 
tion i»oJect:  Clatsop  County.  Oregon.  Con- 
■Ista  of  navigation  channel  10  feet  deep  from 
— i«t.tng  channel  In  Toimgs  Bay  to  mouth  of 
Lewis  &  Clark  Blver  (4.6  miles  in  length). 
Purpose:  navigation  In^rovement.  PB-199 
881-D  11  pages.  Jiine  11. 

Entrance — Channel  Improvement  Project, 
Summamlsh  River.  King  County.  Washing- 
ton. Involves  dredging  an  entrance  channel 
(8  ft.  deep.  100  ft.  wide)  Into  the  flammamlah 
River.  Two  acres  of  marshland  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Purpose:  to  provide  safe  passage  for 
recreational  craft  between  river  and  Lake 
Washington.  PB-199  888-D  8  pages.  June  11. 

Brownsville  small  boat  basin  project.  Wash- 
inifton  (on  Puget  Sound).  Involves  con- 
structing a  1.530  foot  breakwater,  entrance 
channel,  access  channel  and  turning  basin. 
Purpose:  to  provide  a  protected  moorage  for 
334  recreaUonal  boats.  PB-199  88a-D  10 
pages.  June  11. 

West  Kentucky  Tributaries  (Obion  Creek) 
Kentucky.  Project  consists  of  clearing,  re- 
alignment, and  enlargement  of  about  31 
miles  of  Obion  Creek  channel  from  Its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi  River  near  Hick- 
man, Kentucky.  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles 
and  Wildlife  and  Kentucky  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  agree  that  proj- 
ect will  be  damaging  to  flsh  and  wildlife.  Pur- 
pose: flood  control.  9  pages.  (Revised  draft 
—1st  draft  sent  1/14/71.)  PB-200  024-D. 
June  16. 

Baldwin  and  Hannon  Sloughs.  Alabama. 
River  Basin.  Project  consists  of  clearing  and 
snagging  1.3  miles  of  Baldwin  Slough  and 
straightening  and  enlarging  2.5  miles  of 
Hannon  Slough  channel.  Purpose:  provide 
flood  protection  for  1.032  acres  of  Mont- 
gomery. PB-SOO  033-D.  7  pages.  June  17. 

Training  Dike  and  breakwater.  Everett 
Harbor,  Washington.  Purpose:  provide  pro- 
tection from  wave  action  for  various  Indiu- 
tries  and  the  boat  basin.  Involves  raising  the 
4.100  feet  of  the  dike  to  an  elevation  of  18 
feet  above  mean  low  water  (MLW)  and  ex- 
tending It  1.600  feet  southwesterly.  6  pages. 
June  18. 

St.  Prancls  Basin.  Flood  Protection  Proj- 
ect: Miaaouri  and  Arkantaa.  Construction  of 
a  detention  reservoir,  channel  enlargement 
and  realignment,  leveed  floodway.  pumping 
stations,  control  structures  and  Improvement 
of  tributary  ditches.  Project  has  been  in  op- 
eration since  1930 — Is  41%  completed.  Pur- 
pose: provide  additional  flood  protection  In 
St.  Francis  Basin.  23  pages.  June  18. 

Rood  control  project  In  Sugar  Creek: 
Brewster.  0>iio.  Modlflcatlon  and  construc- 
tion of  levees  and  installation  of  pumping 
station  at  Brewster.  Also  snagging  and  clear- 
ing In  Sugar  Creek  and  minor  tributaries  ad- 
jacent to  and  downstream  of  Brewster  to  Im- 
prove flow  characteristics.  Purpose:  provide 
additional  flood  protection  to  Brewster.  7 
pages.  June  18. 

Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol Project.  Consists  of  flood  control  pro- 
tection, recreation,  preservation  of  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  navigation  structures.  Includes 
syitem  of  canals.  levees,  ptimplng  plants, 
locks,  bridge,  and  highway  relocations.  Sites 
are  Klsslmmee  River  Basin,  Lake  Okeechobee, 
upper  St.  Johns  River  Basin,  and  Everglades 
National  Park.  Purpose:  provide  flood  pro- 
tection and  recreation  in  central  and  south- 
em  Florida.  127  pages.  Jmw  31. 

Oopan  Lake/UtUe  Oaney  River  Flood  Con- 
trol Projaet:  Washington  County.  Oklahoma. 
Cooatmctlon  of  a  dam  and  levee.  Purpose: 
oontrtbute  to  wster  qtiallty  control,  water 
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supply,  flah  and  wildlife,  and  recreation  lake 
faolUtiea.  4360  acres  will  be  Inundated.  32 
pages.  June  31. 

nood  Control  Project,  Saw  Mill  River  and 
tributaries,  Hudson  River  Basin,  Tonkers. 
New  York.  Consists  of  clearing  and  grubbing, 
channel  excavation,  concrete  flume  and  con- 
crete walls  and  bridge  replacements.  Pur- 
pose: to  provide  an  eflldent  channel  through 
which  to  pass  flood  flows  safely.  8  pages. 
June  22. 

TrantOTs  Creek,  Tar  River  Basin  Flood  Con- 
trol Project:  Martin.  Beaxifort.  and  Pitt 
Counties,  North  Carolina.  Consists  of  clear- 
ing and  snagging  and  channel  excavation. 
Also  Includes  wildlife  areas  for  seasonal  de- 
tention of  water  fowl.  Purpose:  flood  protec- 
tion. 12  pages.  June  22. 

Flood  Control  Project  on  Mississippi  River 
at  Prairie  du  Chien:  Crawford  County,  Wia- 
contin.  Program  Involves  total  evacuation, 
flood  proofing,  and  land-use  control  meas- 
ures. 167  buildings  will  be  relocated  to  higher 
ground.  48  buildings  purchased  and  removed. 
Purpose:  flood  protection  and  recreation.  22 
pages.  June  22. 

nood  control  project.  Painted  Creek.  South 
of  Chlllloothe,  Ohio.  Project  consists  of 
snagging  and  clearing,  removal  of  trash  and 
logs,  bar  removal  and  bank  shaping.  Work 
begins  at  UB.  Route  23  Bridge,  extends  2.7 
miles.  Purpose:  flood  protectlcxi.  6  psges. 
June  23. 

Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  production  In 
navigable  waters  along  the  Texas  coast.  Dis- 
cusses administrative  actions  of  the  Corps 
relative  to  Issuance  or  denial  of  permits  for 
erection  of  structures  and  construction  of 
ancillary  facilities  associated  with  explora- 
tion for  and  production  of  cured  petroleum 
and  natural  gas.  Purpose:  oil  production.  58 
pages.  June  28. 

FiTuU:  Navigation  Project  Taaklnss  Creek: 
James  City  County,  Virginia.  Plan  provides 
for  construction  of  a  channel  6  ft.  deep.  80  ft. 
wide,  and  1  mile  long.  Purpose:  Improve 
small  craft  navigation.  No  draft  statement 
received.  Comments  made  by  various  State 
of  Virginia  agencies  and  Dept.  of  Interior. 
16  pages.  May  38. 

Commercial  Boat  Harbor  Navigation  Proj- 
ect: Fort  Madison.  Iowa.  ISiaaiaslppi  River 
project  consists  of  dredging  an  access  chan- 
nel with  maneuvering  area  for  barge  traffic 
(IJt  miles  In  length) .  Purpose:  provide  com- 
mercial navigation  channel  and  maneuver- 
ing area.  No  draft  statement  received.  Com- 
ments made  by  City  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa; 
State  of  Iowa  and  Illinois;  Dept.  of  Interior 
and   EPA.  PB-199  46(V-F  36  pages.  May  38. 

Oulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  Navigation 
Project.  Fort  Isabel  Side  Channels.  Texas. 
Deepening  of  channel  and  removal  of  sub- 
merged bars.  Purpose:  improve  navigation. 
Comments  made  by  various  State  of  Texas 
agencies:  Depts.  of  Agriculture.  Interior  and 
EPA.  PB-199  443-F  26  pages.  May  38. 

Bristol  Marina  Navigation  Project:  Dela- 
ware River.  Bucks  County.  Penr^aylvania.  In- 
volves construction  of  entrai>ce  channel  ( 100 
ft.  wide.  310  ft.  long),  access  channel  (100 
ft.  wide,  and  1,100  ft.  long),  and  two  sheet 
pile  breakwaters.  Purpose:  to  provide  berth- 
ing and  service  facilities  and  replace  blighted 
conditions  of  old  historic  site  No  draft  state- 
ment received.  Comments  made  by  various 
State  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  agen- 
cies: Depts.  of  Hud,  Interior  and  Transporta- 
Uon  and  DRBC.  PB-190  463-F  48  pages. 
May  38. 

Great  South  Bay  ft  Patchogue  Blver  Navi- 
gation Project,  New  York.  Project  calls  for 
deepening  of  channel  by  two  feet  (300  ft. 
wide,  10  ft.  deep) .  Piirpose:  to  accommodate 
existing  and  future  petroleum  commerce 
and  eliminate  siltation.  No  draft  statement 
received.  Comments  made  by  State  of  New 
York;  Depts.  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  HUD. 
and  Transportation  and  AEC  and  EPA,  PB- 
199  451-F.  31  pages.  May  3S. 
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Delaware  Coast  Protection  Project,  Beach 

Erosion  Project:  Delavoare.  Improvemant  in- 
volves placement  of  sand  to  provide  a  berm 
over  34.5  miles  of  beach,  construction  of  a 
dune,  planting  of  dune  grass,  and  placing 
of  sand  fences  on  top  of  the  dunes,  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  Maryland  state  line  at 
Fen  wick  Island.  Purpose:  beach  erosion  con- 
trol and  hurricane  protection.  No  draft  state- 
ment received.  Comments  made  by  State  of 
Delaware;  Depts.  of  Commerce,  HEW.  In- 
terior- and  Transportation.  PB-199  464-F.  20 
pages.  June  1. 

Flood  Control  Project.  Caesar  Creek  Lake: 
Ohio.  Dam  site  located  3  miles  above  mouth 
of  Caesar  Creek.  Involves  Inundation  of 
3.830  acres  of  land.  3  Indian  Mounds,  90% 
of  community  of  New  Biu'lington  and  por- 
tions of  scenic  river  valley.  Purpose:  flood 
control  and  water  supply.  No  draft  statement 
received.  Comments  made  by  State  of  Ohio. 
Depts.  of  Agriculture,  Interior  and  EPA.  PB- 
199  446-F.  31  pages.  Jxme  1. 

Bayou  Coden.  Alaham^i,  Navigation  Proj- 
ect. Involves  construction  of  an  8  ft.  by  60  ft. 
channel  for  3.000  ft.,  an  8  ft.  by  100  ft. 
channel  for  3.3  miles  across  Portersvllle  Bay. 
a  turning  basin,  etc.  Ptirpose:  Improve  navi- 
gation facilities  for  flghing  industry.  Com- 
ments made  by  various  State  of  Alabama 
agencies:  Depts.  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
HEW,  HUD,  Interior,  and  Transportation  and 
EPA.  PB-199  453-P.  29  pages.  June  1. 

Tloga-Hammond  Lake  Project,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Construction  of  3  dams  and  reservoirs. 
One  dam  on  the  Tioga  River,  one  on  Crooked 
Creek.  Purpose:  flood  control  and  recreation 
7,144  acres  are  required  Comments  made  by 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  Depts 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  EPA  PB-200 
326-P.  64  pages.  June  2. 

Beach  Erosion  Project,  Walkikl  Beach, 
(Kuhlo  Beach  Sector),  Oahu,  Hawaii.  In- 
volves Improvement  of  approximately  1500 
ft.  of  Walkikl  Beach  by  placement  of  sand 
along  beach,  construction  of  additional  grom, 
rehabilitation  of  existing  groin,  and  con- 
Btruotlcn  of  a  promenade  along  project.  Pur- 
pose: to  ln4>rove  recreational  and  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  beach.  Commenu 
made  by  State  of  Hawaii;  Depts.  of  Interior 
and  Transportation  and  EPA.  PB-199  892-F. 
30  pages.  June  11. 

Gulf  Intraooetal  Waterway  to  OSatts  Bayou 
Galveston,  Texas.  Navigation  Project  plan 
provides  for  construction  of  a  13  ft.  by  136 
ft.  shallow  draft  channel  from  Oulf  Intra- 
coctstal  Waterway  to  Offatts  Bayou.  Total  dis- 
tance 3  J  miles.  Purpose :  improve  navigation. 
Comments  made  by  State  of  Texas;  Depts. 
of  Commerce,  Interior,  and  Transportation 
and  EPA.  PB-190  973-F.  31  pages.  June  16. 

Lapwal  Creek.  Culdesac.  Idaho.  Sueam 
channel  shaping  and  construction  of  a  levee. 
A  rock  quarry  would  be  created  in  the  proc- 
ess. Purpose:  flood  protection.  Comments 
made  by  State  of  Idaho,  Depu.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Interior  and  KPA.  FB-300  334-F.  16 
pages.  June  17. 

Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers. 
New  Jersey.  (New  York  Harbor  Area),  navi- 
gation project.  Widening  35-foot  channel  and 
entrance  to  Port  Elizabeth  and  Port  Newark 
branch  channels,  building  two  maneuvering 
areas,  deepening  and  widening  Newark  Bay 
Channel,  building  turning  basin  at  Junction 
of  Haokensa^  and  Passaic  Rivers,  etc.  Pur- 
pose: navlgatlcm  improvement.  No  draft 
statement  received.  Comments  made  by  vari- 
ous State  of  New  Jersey  agencies.  PB-109 
973-F.  39  pages.  June  17. 

Santa  Rosa  Watfilngtoti  Flood  Control 
Project  (Tat  ICamollkot  Dam  and  Lake  St. 
Clair)  Papago  Indian  Reservation,  Pinal 
County,  Arixona.  InvtAvea  construction  of  an 
earth-flll  dam,  3  small  dikes,  q>lllway,  un- 
gated  flood  control  outlet,  etc.  Purpose:  flood 
control,  water  for  Irrigation,  flsfalng.  Approx- 
imately, 480  acres  are  needed  for  this  project. 
Ifo  draft  statement  received.  Coounenta  made 
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by  state  of  Arizona;  Depta.  of  Agriculture, 
HEW.  and  Interior.  PB-300  336-F.  33  pages. 
June  17. 

Tahqxiltz  Creek.  Whitewater  River.  CaJi- 
famia  (Navigation  Project).  Involves  3 
stages:  (1)  construction  of  a  400-acre  foot 
capacity  debris  basin  and  (3)  construction 
of  a  concrete-lined  and  stone  revetted  chan- 
nel along  the  Cretit.  Due  to  controversy  over 
the  channel  pcstton  of  the  project,  this  sec- 
ond step  will  be  delayed  while  further  studies 
are  made.  The  debris  basin  will  be  con- 
structed as  a  separata  increment.  Purpose: 
flood  contrcd  and  debris  proitectcr.  The  Aqua 
Callente  Band  of  Mission  Indiana  have  been 
oppoeed  to  whole  project  becaiise  of  concern 
that  ground  water  will  be  affected.  No  draft 
statement  received.  Comments  made  by  vari- 
ous State  ol  California  agendes;  Depts.  of 
Agriculture.  HEW,  HUD,  and  Interior,  and 
EPA.  PB-300  337-F.  36  pages.  June  31. 

Sandy  Lick  Oeek,  Flood  Protection  Project, 
Du  Bols,  Pennsylvania.  Involves  widening, 
deepening  and  some  realignment  of  about 
35,035  feet  of  existing  channel,  constructing 
earth-flll  dikes,  etc.  Will  have  drainage  area 
of  86  square  miles  at  the  downstream  end  of 
the  project.  Purpose:  to  provide  high  degree 
of  hydraulic  eflldency  and  reduce  flood 
damage.  No  draft  statement  received.  Com- 
ments made  by  State  of  Pennsylvania;  Depts. 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior.  13  pages.  June  38. 

DXPABTICKNT   OF   If  AVT 

Contact:  Charles  ni.  Room  4C713,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington.  D.C.  30360. 

Draft:  Project  Sanguine:  Northern  Wis- 
consin. The  Intention  of  the  project  Is  to  de- 
vise means  by  which  to  commxuilcate  with 
submerged  submarines  by  use  of  magnetic 
fields.  Extremely  Low  Frequency  Communi- 
cation System  (ELF).  The  statement  in- 
cludes factual  data  obtained  from  research 
and  engineering  experiments  conducted  as 
part  of  the  Project  Sanguine  Environmental 
Compatibility  Assurance  P>rogram  in  order  to 
determine  the  environmental  impact  of  ELF. 
Research  is  not  expected  to  be  completed 
for  several  years.  PB-199  733-D.  604  pages. 
May  14. 

Proposed  Navy  F-14  Fighter  Aircraft.  Op- 
erational capability  planned  for  mld-1970'8. 
Discusses  aircraft's  turbofan  engine  and  Its 
effect  on  the  atmosphere,  sound  level,  etc. 
June  10. 

DXPAKTicnrr  or  hxalth,  education,  and 

WKI,rAIX 

Contact:  Dr.  Raymond  Moore,  15-15  Park- 
lawn  Building,  6600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockvllle, 
Maryland  30863,  (303)  443-1808. 

Draft:  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital: 
Tuba  City,  Arizona.  Involves  constructing  a 
136  bed  hospital  adjacent  to  the  existing 
hospital.  Will  provide  Increased  outpatient 
clinics  and  adjunct  services.  Purpose:  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  coordinated  health  pro- 
gram for  about  16,000  Navajo  and  Hopl  In- 
dians. 34  pages.  June  14. 

DKPAKTICKNT    OP    ROXTSINO    AND    XnUAN 
DEVZLOPHXNT 

Contact:  Charles  Orlebeke,  Deputy  tTnder 
Secretary,  Washington.  D.C.  30410  (303) 
383-2914. 

Draft:  Atirarla  Urban  Renewal  Project: 
Denver.  Colorado.  Involves  clearing  approxi- 
mately 173  acres  near  the  central  business 
district  and  developing  a  Higher  Education 
Center.  Extensive  park  and  recreation  spaces 
will  be  part  of  the  Center.  Purpose:  to  elim- 
inate environmental  deficiencies  In  area, 
such  as  noise,  dirt  and  visual  pollution. 
Project  No.  Colorado  No.  34.  PB-190  876-D. 
10  pages.  June  14. 

HOD  Handbook  I,  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Leading  to  a  Grant.  This 
handbook  establishes  p<41cles,  guidelines  and 
requirements  which  govern  grants  under  the 
Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. It  contains  requirements  for  environ- 
mental planning  and  (or  the  first  time  Im- 
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poses  a  formal  envlrbnmental  assessment  re- 
quirement on  the  comprehensive  planning 
process.  4  pages  (Statement):  64  (Hand- 
book). June  39. 

Statement  on  HUD's  "Minimum  Design 
Standards  for  Community  Sewerage  Sys- 
tems". (Copy  of  Handbook  with  standards 
attached.)  Purpose:  to  provide  minimum 
criteria  tat  nation-wide  use  of  developers, 
builders,  etc.  In  developing  privately-owned 
central  sewerage  systems.  6  pages  (State- 
ment) ;  41  pages  (Handbook) .  June  30. 

Statement  on  HUD's  "Minimum  Design 
Standards  for  Community  Water  Supply 
Systems".  (Copy  of  Handbook  with  stand- 
ards attached.)  Purpose:  to  provide  mini- 
mum criteria  for  nation-wide  use  of  develop- 
ers, builders,  etc.  in  developing  privately 
owned  central  water  supply  systems.  4  pages 
(statement):  74  pages  (Handbook).  June  39. 

Cedar-Riverside,  proposed  new  community. 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota.  Proposed  action  Is 
an  offer  of  commitment  to  guarantee  up  to 
$34  million  of  obligations  to  finance  the  cost 
of  land  acquisition  and  development.  The 
proposal  will  set  a  precedent  with  respect  to 
Its  intention  to  tie  new  conununlty  assist- 
ance to  an  urban  renewal  plan  and  to  pro- 
vide new  approaches  to  environmental  qual- 
ity. 68  pages.  June  39. 

DKPABTMZNT  OP  XNTKEIOB 

Contact:  Office  of  Information.  Public 
Queries.  I8th  and  C  Streets,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30340  (303)  343-3173. 

Bureau  of  Sport  FUheries  and  Wildlife 
Draft:  San  Marcos  National  Fish  Hatchery: 
Hays  County,  Texas.  FacUlUee  wlU  be  located 
on  136  acres  of  land,  formerly  part  of  the 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  Will  con- 
sist of  52  ponds,  associated  drains  and  supply 
lines,  a  water  treatment  and  recirculation 
system,  etc.  Purpose:  to  serve  as  a  national 
fish  hatchery  and  as  a  development  center  for 
new  fish  rearing  techniques.  PB-199  483-D.  7 
pages.  May  38 

bureau  of  Reclamation 
Draft:  NavaJo-McC^illough  Transmission 
Line,  Navajo  Project,  Arizona.  (Revised 
draft — Ist  draft  sent  1/13/71.)  Construction 
of  a  600  kv  transmission  line  to  serve  as  a 
link  between  the  Navajo  Generating  Station 
near  Page  and  the  McCullough  Switching 
Station  near  Boulder  City.  Will  require  about 
1,000  acres  of  land  used  for  forage  production. 
PB-300  186-D.  27  pages.  Jime  33. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 
Draft:  Sea  Water  DlstUlatlon  Module  Proj- 
ect: Orange  County,  California.  Involves  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  sea  water  dis- 
tillation module  of  VTB/MSF  design  of  ap- 
proximately 3  mgd  capacity.  Part  of  develop- 
ment program  to  convert  saline  water  at 
lower  cost  and  produce  larger  quantities  of 
it.  .  .  .  production.  Dlsctisses  wulsslons  from 
burning  nat\u«l  gas  In  the  bclllers,  noise 
produced  by  operating  plant,  presence  of 
copper  and  nickel  In  the  waste  streams,  etc. 
PB-199  860-D.  104  pages.  June  B. 

DKPABTICCNT    OP    TKANSPOKTATTON 

Contact:  Martin  Convlsser,  Director,  Office 
of  ^>eclal  Projects,  400  7th  Street.  8.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30590  (202)426-4537. 

He  will  refer  you  to  the  correct  regional 
office  from  which  the  statement  originated. 

For  the  readers  convenience  we  have  listed 
the  numerous  statements  from  DOT  by  State 
m  alphabetical  order. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Draft:  Indian  Valley  Airport.  Crescent 
Mills,  California.  Involves  right-of-way  ac- 
qtiisltlon,  runway  embankment  and  site 
drainage,  site  fencing,  and  power  line  clear- 
ance. 34  pages.  June  38. 

Stapleton  International  Airport  project. 
Denver.  Colorado.  Involves  runway  improve- 
ment, installation  of  a  MIRL  lighting  sys- 
tem. Installation  of  blast  protection,  recon- 
struction of  portions  of  the  high-speed  turn- 
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offs,  etc.  Purpose:  to  provide  a  new  runway 
for  aircraft  Including  Boeing  737 's,  to  prevent 
erosion  and  dusting  conditions  fix>m  Jumbo 
type  aircraft,  etc.  PB-190  604-D.  11  pages. 
June  3. 

Boundary  County  Airport  project.  Bonners 
Ferry,  Idaho.  Land  acquisition,  runway  ex- 
tension, taxlway  and  apron  rehabilitation, 
etc.  PB-199  844-D.  11  pages.  June  11. 

Airport  project  at  Plttsfield.  IlUnoU.  In- 
volves acquisition  of  land  for  a  proposed  air- 
port. Future  development  will  involve  con- 
struction of  paved  runway,  etc.  Pvirpoee:  to 
replace  an  existing  "restricted  landing  area." 
PB-199  730-D.  63  pagee.  Jxme  7. 

Baer  Field  airport  project.  Fort  Wayne. 
Indiana:  acquisition  of  land,  extension  of 
nmway.  etc.  PB-199  870-D.  13  pages.  Jime  11. 

Arthur  N.  Neu  Airport.  Carrol,  Iowa.  In- 
volves land  acquisition,  extension  of  run- 
way, construction  of  asphalt  overiay  and 
connecting  taxlway  and  apron,  etc.  15  pages. 
June  38. 

MoPherson  City  County  Airport  project. 
McPberson,  Kansas.  Consists  of  the  final 
phase  of  paving  the  ninway  and  taxlway 
and  extending  the  north  end  of  tixe  run- 
way, etc.  PB-199  603-D.  13  pages.  June  3. 

"Taylor  County  Airport  project.  Campbella- 
vllle.  Kentucky.  Consists  of  extending  and 
reconstructing  the  existing  runway  and  also 
acquiring  land  for  clear  zone.  Purpose:  to 
accommodate  an  Increasing  number  of  sin- 
gle and  double  engine  aircraft.  PB-190  883- 
D.  39  pages.  June  14. 

Mott  Municipal  Airport  project,  M<Jtt. 
North  Dakota.  Involves  construction  of  a 
runway  extension,  taxlway,  runway  edge 
lighting,  etc.  I>uipose:  to  Improve  facility 
for  single  engine  aircraft.  PB-199  743-^.  14 
pages.  June  8. 

Airport  project  at  Fort  Yates.  North 
Dakota.  The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  re- 
quests assistance  for  constructing  a  new  air- 
port facility.  Purpose:  to  con^lement  and 
complete  objectives  of  building  an  Industrial 
park-airport  facility.  (The  area  Is  presently 
economically  depressed).  PB-198  886-D.  33 
pages.  June  11. 

Airport  project  at  Shamokln.  Pennsylvania. 
Involves  acquisition  of  land,  construction  ot 
runway,  stub  taxlways.  apron,  turnaround, 
etc.  To  be  built  on  site  of  present  Elysburg- 
Shamokln  airport.  36  pages.  June  36. 

Grant  County  Airport.  Petersburg.  West 
Virginia:  land  acquisition,  grading,  draining, 
etc.  PB-199  878-D.  15  pages.  June  8. 

Final:  Dothan-Houston  County  Airport, 
Dothan,  Alabama.  Construction  of  runway 
extension,  supporting  taxlways,  lighting  sys- 
tem. Purpose:  to  permit  full  load  usage 
of  DC9-31  planes.  C141  to  land  in  dry  weath- 
er and  T-IA  planes  to  land  In  all  weath- 
er. Comments  made  by  State  of  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  34  pages.  June  31. 

Savannah  Municipal  Airport.  Savannah, 
Georgia.  Project  involves  acquisition  oif  1,500 
acres  for  a  new  runway.  Comments  made  by 
various  State  of  Georgia  agencies.  46  pac*>- 
June  31. 

Rexlmrg-Madlson  County  Airport  project, 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  Involves  land  acquisition  for 
clear  zones,  alrp(»t  development,  runway  ex- 
tension (on  land  between  sewage  lagoons), 
etc.  Comments  made  by  varioiu  State  of 
Idaho  agencies.  PB-199  067-F.  33  pages. 
June  3. 

Capital  Airport  project,  Springfield.  71- 
Iinoi«:  runway  extension  and  pavement  re- 
inforcement. Purpoee:  accommodation  of 
larger  aircraft.  Comments  made  'by  various 
State  of  niinols  agencies.  PB-300  330-F.  15 
pages.  June  17. 

Ryan  Airport.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  In- 
verves  runway  extension,  overiay  and  paral- 
lel and  connecting  taxlway.  Conmients  made 
by  various  State  of  Louisiana  agencies.  PR- 
199  894-F.  47  pages. 

Mankato  Municipal  Airport  project,  Man- 
kato.   Minnesota.   Involves   oonstruotloa   of 
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croes-runwmys.  taxtifsys.  Ughtlzig,  etc.  Com- 
menta  nuuto  by  various  State  of  Mlnniwrrta 
agendee.  FB-I99  96»-P.  15  pagea.  June  8. 

Albert  I>a  Municipal  Airport  project:  Al- 
bert Lea,  Minneaota.  Involvea  extension  of 
existing  N/8  ninway,  oonstructlon  of  a  new 
N«/8W  runway  and  taxlways,  lighting  and 
Installation  of  Visual  Approach  Slope  Indi- 
cators, etc.  Purpose:  to  accommodate  corpo- 
rate turbo-jet  planes.  Reports  no  adverse 
comments  received.  9  pages.  June  17. 

Tecnmseb  Municipal  Airport:  Tecunjseh. 
urebrosfea.  Involves  acquisition  of  land  for  a 
limited  airport,  including  clear  sones,  NNW/ 
S8E  runway,  «^.  Comments  by  various  State 
of  Nebraska  agencies  and  Department  of 
InterltM'.  PB-199  890-P.  21  pages.  June  7. 

Wahoo  Municipal  Airport:  Wahoo,  Ne- 
lyraaka.  Involves  acquisition  of  land  In  fee 
simple  title,  paving  NI/SW  runway,  turn- 
around and  taxlway,  etc.  Ck>mments  received 
from  various  State  of  Nebraska  agencies  and 
Department  of  Interior.  PB-199  899-F.  23 
pages.  June  7. 

Caraon  Airport:  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Land 
acquisition,  runway,  taxlway  and  lighting 
extensions,  apron  Improvements,  and  mis- 
cellaneous Items,  Including  VASI.  Comments 
by  Dq;>artments  of  Agriculture,  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Commerce  and  Interior.  PB-198 
871-F.  26  pages.  June  28. 

Ooldsboro- Wayne  Municipal  Airport: 
Ooldsboro,  North  CaroUna.  Involves  reim- 
bursement for  land  acquired,  apron  expan- 
sion, taxlway  construction  and  installation 
of  VASI.  Comments  by  various  State  of  North 
Carolina  agenotee.  PB-199  760-7.  12  pages. 
June  7. 

Benryetta  Municipal  Airport:  Henryetta, 
Oklahoma.  Involves  reconstruction,  exten- 
sion and  relocation  of  highway,  construction 
of  taxi  turnarounds,  and  Installation  of 
VASI.  Comments  by  various  State  of  Okla- 
homa agencies  and  Department  of  Interior. 
PB-199  897-P.  17  pages.  June  7. 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  Airport  proj- 
ect: AUentown,  Pennsylvania.  Involves  ex- 
tension of  runways,  expansion  of  taxlways, 
aprons,  etc.  Piurpose;  to  enable  larger  com- 
mercial airplanes  to  use  airport.  Comments 
made  by  Departments  of  Commerce.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  25  pages.  June  21. 

Pierre  Municipal  Airport:  Pierre,  South 
Dakota.  Construction  of  runway  and  taxlway 
extensions,  land  acquisition,  easements  and 
grading  for  Instnmient  landing  system,  etc. 
Comments  made  by  various  State  of  South 
DakoU  agencies  and  Department  of  Interior. 
PB-199  890-P.  17  pages.  June  7. 

Maury  Covmty  Regional  Airport:  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Tenneaaee.  Involves  acqulstlon  of  land, 
extension  of  runway,  parking  apron,  etc. 
Comments  made  by  various  State  of  Tennes- 
see agencies.  PB-199  893-P.  13  pages.  June  7. 
Harlingen  Industrial  Airpark  project:  Har- 
Ungen,  Texas.  Involves  extension  of  runway 
and  taxlway,  acqulslUon  of  land  for  future 
expansion  and  clear  zones  In  order  to  avoid 
having  to  relocate  people  In  the  futiu*.  Com- 
ments by  various  Stete  of  Texas  agencies 
PB-199  891-P.  23  pages.  June  7. 

Wayne  Wonderland  Airport:  Loa,  Utah. 
Includes  runway  extension  and  marking, 
land  acquisition  and  boundary  fencing  ex- 
tension. Comments  made  by  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce  and  Interior;  Agen- 
cies—ABC, BPA.  PPC.  PB-199  970-P.  20  pages 
June  9. 

Salt  Lake  City  International  Airport:  Salt 
Lake.  Utah.  Involves  land  acqiUsltlon.  run- 
way and  taxlway  extension,  lighting  instal- 
I*tlon.  etc.  Comments  made  by  Departments 
of  HEW,  Agriculture,  Interior  and  HUD; 
Agencies— PPC  and  EPA.  PB-200  228-F  24 
pages.  June  17. 

Federal  Highway  AdmiiUstrvtion 

Draft:  PAS  Route  12:  construction  of  a  2- 

lane  facility  on  new  location  from  point  Just 

south  of  Oiove  Oak.  Alabama  to  a  point 

2.7  miles  north  of  Qeraldme,  Alabama  (6.3 
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mUes).  Pederal  Aid' Secondary  Project  B- 
3010(101):  State  Project  1S86-J.  PB-IW 
603-D.  7  pages.  May  24. 

PAS  Route  16:  replacement  of  wooden 
bridge  over  Copperas  Creek  In  Talladega  Na- 
tional Forest,  Alabama  with  a  paved  fa- 
olUty.  Purpose:  to  accommodate  wood  and 
timber  haulers.  Project  S-04ie(102).  PB-199 
681-D.  6  pages.  June  1. 

FAS  Route  00:  Chilton  County,  Alabama. 
Paving  and  widening  route  from  Alabama 
Highway  183  near  the  Chllton-Perry  County 
line  to  a  point  on  the  Ohilton-Blbb  County 
line  (2.8  miles) .  Project  Ues  within  Talladega 
National  Poeeet.  Project  B-lloe(lOl).  PB- 
199  676-D.  7  pages.  June  2. 

Alabama  66:  Covington  County,  Alabama. 
Upgrading  of  7.8  miles  of  highway  from  point 
near  north  limits  of  Red  City  to  new  loca- 
tion, then  to  existing  highway  at  Covlng- 
ton-CuneciUi  County  line.  Project  8-2001 
(103).  PB-199  628-D.  8  pages.  June  3. 

US-84:  Houston  County,  Alabama.  Widen- 
ing road  from  2  to  4  lanes  from  1  mile  east  of 
the  Dothan  Circle  to  point  near  0<»xlon. 
Partially  on  new  location.  Will  displace  69 
residences  and  18  businesses.  Project  P-170 
(7).  8  pages.  June  18. 

Alaska  Project  8-0663(1) :  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  Construction  of  a  new  roadway  con- 
necting Badger  Road  with  Chena  Hot  Springs 
Road.  PB-199  596-D.  62  pages.  May  28. 

Richardson  Highway:  upgrading  and  re- 
aligning highway  where  It  crosses  the  Chu- 
gach  Mountains,  Alaska.  A  4(f)  determina- 
tion Is  attached  since  project  requires  re- 
alignment through  the  ptapoetd  Keystone 
Canyon  State  Park.  Projects:  P-071-l(2),  P- 
071-1(8),  P-071-1(1B)  and  P-071-l(19).  30 
pages.  May  38. 

Copper  River  Highway:  Alaska.  Extension 
of  highway  within  the  Chugach  Mountains 
from  the  confluence  of  Copper  and  Tasnuna 
RlvOTS  across  Marshall  Pass  to  Richardson 
Highway  (36  mUes).  A  4(f)  determination  Is 
attached  as  route  would  bisect  proposed  Key- 
stone Canyon  State  Park.  Projects  S-0861 
(32) and  8-0661(83).  PB-100  737-0.  11  pagea. 
June  8. 

Alaska  Project  8-0389(4) :  improvement 
from  intersection  of  Benson  Avenue  and  Rez- 
anoff  Drive  in  northeast  direction  through 
Kodlak,  AlasAca  to  MUl  Bay  area.  Project  cor- 
ridor utilises  RezanoS  Drive  and  other  road- 
ways. Project  S-0389(4).  11  pages.  June  11. 
Petersburg  Thru  Route:  replacement  of 
gravel  street  with  a  2-lane  paved  facility  be- 
ginning at  the  Petersburg  Perry  Terminal 
and  extending  in  a  northeast  direction 
through  Petersburg,  Alaska  to  the  tip  of 
Mltkof  Island,  then  proceeding  southeast  to 
a  point  adjacent  to  the  Sandy  Recreation 
Area  (8.3  miles).  Project  S-0937(10).  10 
pages.  June  21. 

Homer  Bypass:  construction  of  a  2-lane 
bypass  around  the  City  from  the  northwest 
side  to  the  Homer  Spit,  Alaska.  Project  P- 
021-1(14).  9  pages.  June  34. 

1-19  (Nogalea-Tucson  State  Highway) : 
Santa  Crua  and  Pima  Counties,  Arizona.  Con- 
struction of  4  sections  of  highway  (Tubac, 
Amado,  Canoa  Ranch,  Canoa  Ranch-Conti- 
nental). Runs  from  a  point  Just  north  of 
Carmen  on  US-89  northerly  to  a  point  Just 
south  of  Oreen  Valley  (20  miles) .  Federal  Aid 
Highway  project  numbers  are,  respectively: 
1-19-1(29),  1-1901(32),  1-19-1(41),  1-19-1 
(57) .  PB-199  616-D.  20  pages.  June  3. 

1-40  (Hualapal  Mountain  Park) :  Mohave 
County,  Arizona.  Construction  of  a  4-lane 
secondary  highway  to  serve  as  a  primary 
means  of  access  between  Isolated  districts  of 
both  north  and  south  Kingman  and  the  cen- 
tral business  district.  Projects  US-356(4) 
(Kingman  City  limits  to  nS-66);  US-366(2) 
(U8-66  to  Detroit  Avenue);  U8-S66(*)  (De- 
troit Avenue  to  1-40  TX).  19  pages.  June  18. 
State  Highway  60:  Benton  County,  Ar- 
kaiuaa.  Wldexilng  and  straightening  highway 
from  nilnots  JBlver  Bridge  to  SUoam  ^rtngs. 
Project  S-SU-444(4).  PB-199  630-D.  4  pages. 
June  3. 
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BatesviUe  TOPICS:  Independence  County, 
Arkanaaa.  Constructton  of  an  overpaaa  across 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  Polk  Bayou 
to  connect  Broad  Street  with  Bayou  Street. 
Length  of  project  about  1,600  feet.  Project  T- 
8030(3) .  7  pages.  June  17. 

Manzanlta  Avenue  Bridge:  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California.  Reconstruction  of  bridge 
on  a  new  alignment  over  Big  Chlco  Creek  in 
Bldwell  Park  and  reconstruction  of  ap- 
proaches. 4(f)  report  Is  attached  since  project 
is  located  In  BldweU  Park.  TOPICS  project 
T-3014.  PB-199  640-D.  6  pages.  Bday  37. 

State  Highway  138 :  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ty, CaXifomia.  Upgrading,  realigning  and 
widening  highway  from  1-16  to  Summit  Val- 
ley (3.8  miles).  Will  become  60  foot  all- 
paved.  limited  access  faculty.  Project  08- 
SBD-138-R16J/R19.0.  9  pages.  June  4. 

State  Highway  101:  Mendocino  County, 
California.  Widening  highway  from  3  to  4 
lanes  on  new  location  between  Sonoma 
Coimty  line  and  Hopland  Overhead  (84J 
mUes).  Project  01-Men-lOl  0.0-8-0  (P-001). 
18  pages.  June  8. 

SRr-49:  Nevada  County,  California.  Con- 
struction of  a  2-lane  controlled  access  high- 
way on  new  location  from  6.6  miles  south 
of  North  San  Juan  to  Tyler-Pocte  Crossing 
Road  (1.9  mUes).  Project  03-NSV-^19  34.6- 
26.6.  PB-199  839-D.  10  pagea.  June  8. 

State  Highway  84  (WlUow  Expressway): 
San  Mateo  and  Sante  Clara  Counties,  Col<- 
fomia.  Construction  of  a  4-lane  divided  con- 
troUed  access  highway  between  Santa  Crux 
Avenue,  Palo  Alto  and  the  Dumbarton 
Bridge  (6.4  miles).  Sensitive  areas  disrupted 
by  or  within  the  Influence  of  this  project 
are:  Stanford  Golf  Course,  El  Palo  Alto 
(an  ancient  redwood  tree) ,  EI  Camlno  Park, 
Hopkins  Park,  San  Pransclsqulto  Creek,  Wil- 
low Oaks  Park  and  Bay  Lands.  Attached  Is  a 
report  on  4(f)  Involvement.  Project  PAP- 
66,  04-SM,  SCl-84.  68  pagee.  Jxme  16. 

State  Highway  1:  Sante  Barbara  County, 
California.  Freeway  construction  on  new  lo- 
cation beginning  2  miles  north  of  the  Santa 
Ynez  River  and  ending  at  the  Junction  with 
Route  135.  WUI  require  heavy  earth  work 
In  order  to  traverse  rugged  terrain.  Project 
PAP-39.  06-SB-1-33.4/R30.1.  17  pages.  June 
23. 

1-291 :  Rocky  Hill.  Wethersfleld,  Newington, 
New  Britain  and  Farmlngton,  Connecticut. 
Construction  of  a  belt  route  around  Hartford 
beginning  at  the  Interchange  with  1-81,  ex- 
tending westerly  along  the  Rocky  HUl-Weth- 
ersfleld  boundary  into  Newington,  then 
northerly  along  Newlngton-New  Britain 
boundary  to  the  interchange  with  1-84  In 
Farmlngton.  4(f)  documentation  attached  as 
route  requires  undevel(q>ed  land  from 
Churchill  Park  and  7.3  acres  of  land  declared 
as  open  space  In  Newington.  Project  1-291- 
4(8)31  and  1-10-291-4(13)34.  62  pages. 
June  4. 

Connecticut  68:  widening  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  roculway  on  new  location  between  I- 
91  and  North  Branford  Road  (1.4  miles). 
Walllngford,  Connecticut.  8  pages.  June  10. 

Route  289:  Lebanon  and  Windham,  Con- 
necticut. Widening  and  realigning  highway 
from  Just  south  of  the  Lebanon-Windham 
Town  line  north  to  Hayden  Street  (.7  mile). 
State  project  163-92.  6  pages.  June  28. 

Dover  Bypass  (Route  13)  :  construction  of 
a  bypass  beginning  at  existing  Route  13 
north  of  Woodslde,  Delaware  curving  n(»th- 
erly  to  the  west  of  Dover.  Also  construction 
of  a  connecting  spur  from  Frederics  to  Wood- 
side.  Length  of  2  projecte  approximately  19.8 
miles.  Kent  County,  Delaware.  Projects  F-89 
(23),  P-106(12),  and  P-116(14).  PB-199  687- 
D.  9  pages.  June  1. 

Delaware  Route  2  (Kirk wood  Highway): 
Improvement  of  Intersection  with  Cleveland 
Avenue  and  replacement  of  bridge  over  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  New  Castle 
County,  DeUware.  PB-190  580-4.  5  pages. 
June  1. 
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Dover  East- West  Connector:  Dover,  Oela- 
tpore.  Construction  from  the  west  Dover  In- 
dxistrial  area  across  the  St.  Jones  River  and 
US-13  to  the  commercial  and  governmental 
complexes  along  the  North-South  Connector, 
US-113.  Dlsciisses  4  proposed  alternatives. 
Purpose:  to  remove  traffic  from  downtown 
area.  9  pages.  June  24. 

SR  826  (Sunny  Isles  Causeway) :  North 
Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Two  stage  construction 
project.  First  stage  Involves  construction  of 
8-lane  facility  with  frontage  road  from  SR-6 
to  point  west  of  the  Intrscoastal  Waterway, 
also  construction  of  a  new  4-lane  bridge  Just 
north  of  the  existing  bridge  for  westbound 
traffic.  Second  stage  provides  for  replacing 
existing  bridge  with  a  new  structure.  Project 
P-043-l(    ).  PB-199  859-D.  8  pages.  June  9. 

Georgia  Project  P-010-l(9)  and  Spur: 
Troup  County,  Georjfla.  Replacement  of 
bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  im- 
provement of  approaches.  Purpose:  provide 
better  facility  between  West  Point,  Georgia 
and  Lanett,  Alabama.  14  pages.  June  18. 

Kallua-Kawalhae  Road  (Keahole-Hspiuia 
Section) :  Hawaii,  Hawaii.  Construction  of  a 
2-Iane  segment  with  ultimate  development 
to  a  6-Iane  divided  facility  along  the  north- 
west coastline  connecting  with  the  existing 
roadway  at  the  Keahole  Airport  and  the 
Hapuna  State  Park  (23  miles).  PB-199 
T34-D.  17  pages.  June  8. 

I  H-3:  Oahu,  Hawaii.  Construction  of  a 
6-lane  controlled  access  facility  from  the 
Halawa  Interchange  on  the  leeward  side  of 
Oahu  and  the  Halekou  Interchange  on  the 
windward  side  (9.4  miles) .  26  pages.  June  16. 

PAP  Route  66  (Kauai  Belt  Road) :  Kauai, 
Hawaii.  Expansion  of  route  from  2-  to  4-lanes 
beginning  at  the  south  end  of  Kapaa  at  the 
Walkaea  Bridge  and  ending  at  the  north 
end  of  Kapiaa  (.96  mUe).  Includes  widening 
of  Molkeha  Bridge.  June  18. 

US-06  (Idaho  Forest  Highway  Route  1): 
Boundary  County,  Idaho.  Reconstruction  and 
partial  relocation  of  highway  from  Junction 
with  SR-1  m  Copland  to  the  US-Canadlan 
Boundary  near  Eaetport.  26  pages.  June  26. 

PA.  Route  26  (Bast  Peoria  Bypass) :  Taze- 
well County,  Illinois.  Construction  of  6  miles 
of  highway  to  bypass  city  of  East  Peoria.  14 
pages.  PB-199  662-D.  June  4. 

P.A.  Route  25:  Richland  County,  lUinoia. 
Reconstruction,  widening  and  relocation  of 
highway  from  the  north  cori>orate  llmlte  of 
Olney  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  (1.5 
miles).  4(f)  documentetlon  attached  as 
route  requires  small  amount  of  land  from 
the  Olney  City  Park  and  Fairgrounds.  Proj- 
ect F-274.  16  pages.  June  8. 

US-24  (P.A.  Route  172) :  Tassewell  and 
Woodford  Counties,  Illinois.  Construction  of 
a  bypass  around  Washington  and  Eureka 
beginning  west  of  Washington  to  a  point 
east  of  Eureka  (13  miles).  16  pages.  June  8. 

F.A.  Route  17:  Shelby  County,  Illinois. 
Reconstruction  and  widening  (4-Iane8)  from 
Washington  Street  In  Shelby vllle  easterly  to 
the  Moultrie  County  line  near  Wlndsw  (14.6 
miles).  Will  displace  25  residences  and  a 
business.  Also  will  require  180  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land;  8  acres  of  this  land  comes 
under  SecUon  4(f).  Project  P-58(  ).  12 
pages.  June  18. 

US-50:  Martin  and  Lawrence  Counties, 
Indiana.  Upgrading  route  from  Loogootee  to 
SR-60  in  the  vicinity  of  Bryantsvllle  (22 
miles).  Crosses  through  a  portion  of  Hoosier 
National  'Forest.  12  pages.  June  2. 

Federal  Aid  Secondary  Route  644:  Bar- 
tholomew County,  Indiana.  Involves  replac- 
ing bridge  over  the  East  Fork  of  White  River 
and  the  appurtenant  approach  work.  4(f) 
determination  attached  as  structure  will  re- 
quire .49  acre  permanent  land  use  from  the 
Azalia  Public  Pishing  Site.  Project  8-834(2). 
17  pages.  June  11. 

1-129:  Woodbury  County.  Iowa.  Construc- 
tion of  a  new  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River 
Bouth  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (1  mile).  Project 
1-129-6.  9  pages,  Jime  22. 
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US-63:  Davis  County,  foioa.  Construction 
of  a  2-Iane  facility  partially  on  new  loca- 
tion from  point  on  the  Mloouri  State  line 
northerly  to  its  Junction  with  Iowa  3  (10J> 
miles).  Project  P-63-1.  7  pages.  June  34. 

US-69:  Douglas  County,  Kanaaa.  Upgrad- 
ing and  widening  highway  from  Lawrence 
to  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  line.  Projecte  (SP) 
69-23  P-067-2(23)  and  (SP)  59-23  U-067-3 
(25).  PB-199  626-D.  13  pages.  June  7. 

US-169  and  K-279  (Osawatomie  Bypass) : 
Miami  County,  Kanaaa.  Relocation  of  U8-169 
from  ite  Junction  with  K-7  to  a  point  near 
the  intersection  of  Marals  Des  Cynges  River 
and  First  Street.  Involves  construction  of  13 
bridges.  Length  of  project  about  7  mllea. 
Projecte  169-61  P-081-l(22)  and  379-61  K- 
100-1(1).  PB-199  739-D.  7  pages.  June  8. 

US-50:  Reno  County,  Kanaaa.  Upgrading 
and  widening  road  from  the  Reno-Stafford 
County  line  to  a  point  1.5  miles  north  of 
Sylvia  (about  4.8  miles) .  Discusses  2  location 
studies.  Iiocatlon  A  wotild  require  land  from 
the  city  park  and  Sylvia  Grade  School.  Pro- 
ject 50-78  RP  050-4(36) .  22  pages.  June  22. 

Kentucky  14  and  Kentucky  16:  Boone 
County,  Kentucky.  Upgrading  and  widening 
from  western  terminus  of  1-76  in  Walton  ex- 
tending eastward  along  existing  roadway  and 
then  continuing  southeastward  to  a  tie-in 
with  US-36.  Project  8740.  PB-199  639-D.  6 
pages.  June  3. 

Kentucky  16  (HaEard  Bypass) :  Perry 
County,  Kentucky.  Construction  on  new  loca- 
tion of  a  4-lane  facility  around  Hazard  (3J4 
miles).  PB-199  736-D.  9  pages.  June  8. 

Lexington- Versailles  Road:  widening  3 
mile  of  road  between  Intersection  with 
Mason-Headly  Rd.  and  Oxford  City  East  Junc- 
tion. Payette  County,  Kentucky.  Project  T 
3003(1).  7  pages.  June  36. 

Kentucky  90  (Burkesvllle-Montlcello-Burn- 
side  Road) :  Wayne  County,  Kentucky.  Con- 
struction generally  on  new  alignment  of  a  3- 
lane  highway  beginning  5.3  miles  southwest 
of  Montlcello  and  then  bearing  oS  to  the  east 
for  a  distance  of  100  ft.  before  merging  with 
KY-00  near  west  city  Ifmite  of  Montlcello. 
Requires  95  acres  of  land  and  will  displace 
18  residences,  ete.  Project  S10(9).  PB-199 
673-D.  9  pages.  May  28. 

Lafltte-Larose  Highway:  Jefferson  and  La- 
fourche Parishes,  Louiaiana.  Twenty-eight 
miles  of  new  highway  between  Lafltte  and 
Larose.  Highway  is  designed  as  a  4-lane  di- 
vided facility,  but  Initial  construction  will 
consist  of  2-lanes.  About  1,018  acres  will  be 
required  of  which  636  acres  is  fresh  and  salt 
water  marshland,  252  acres  is  swampland  and 
130  acres  is  presently  residential  or  poten- 
tially residential.  State  project  700-06-82. 
PB-199  691-D.  9  pages.  May  28. 

1-220  (Shreveport  Bypass) :  Cado  and  Bos- 
sier Parishes,  Louiaiana.  Construction  on  new 
location  of  a  4-lane  divided  highway  from 
1-20  and  Buncombe  Rd.  to  1-20  on  the  north 
side  of  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  C17.6  miles) . 
A  4(f)  determination  is  attached  as  route 
Includes  construction  of  a  bridge  over  Cross 
Lake,  Shreveport's  water  supply  reservoir. 
Federal  Aid  Project  1-220-1(37)13.  11  pages. 
June  14. 

1-83:  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Construction  of 
a  6-lane,  controlled  access  highway  passing 
through  the  neighborhoods  of  Highland- 
town,  Canton  and  Pells  Point.  A  4(f)  report 
on  Pells  Point  Is  Included  since  this  section 
Is  considered  to  be  an  historic  area.  Project 
1-83-1(44).  PB-199  608-D.  12  pages.  June  2. 

Maryland  Route  197:  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty, Maryland.  Relocation  of  route  from  1.7 
miles  of  SR-450  to  proposed  County  reloca- 
tion of  Jericho  Park  Road  {13  miles).  14 
pages.  June  7. 

Maryland  Route  414  and  1-496:  Prince 
Georges  County,  ilfarvland.  Construction  of 
a  series  of  interchange  ramps  to  connect  the 
two  highway  systems.  11  residences  and  6 
businesses  will  be  dislocated.  Federal  Aid 
Project  1-495-2(179)38.  PB-199  735-D.  6 
pages.  June  7. 
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Maryland  Route  2:  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Replacement  of  Hanover  Street  Bridge  over 
the  Patapsco  River  and  upgrading  ap- 
proaches. Project  U  903-1  (800) .  PB-199  736- 
D.  4  pages.  June  8. 

Route  62:  Worcester,  Massachuaetta. 
(Statement  deals  with  a  portion  of  highway 
project.)  Construction  of  a  limited  aceew 
expressway  from  Gold  Star  Boulevard  to  Just 
north  of  atiore  Drive.  "Ilils  segment  will  re- 
sult In  the  loss  of  about  10.6  acres  of  Indian 
Lake's  surfsce  area.  Several  altematlvec  are 
being  considered.  (Another  statement  will 
be  written  dealing  with  highway  project  to 
Route  140  Interchange  in  West  Boylston.)  160 
pagee.  June  18. 

1-94  Business  Loc^ :  replacement  at  teldge 
structure  over  the  St.  Joseph  River  between 
Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 
Purpoee:  to  accommodate  traffic  and  to  en- 
able boate  of  all  sizes  to  pass  under  bridge 
without  catislng  traffic  delays.  4(f)  docu- 
ment attached  since  project  will  require  .4 
acre  of  river  front  park  owned  by  Benton 
Harbor.  PB-199  801-D.  21  pages.  May  27. 

Trunk  Highway  55:  Billnneapolls.  Minne- 
sota. Upgrading  to  freeway  standards  from 
T.H.  5  at  Fort  Snelllng  to  T.H.  S5W  and  T.H. 
94  (5.9  miles).  A  4(f)  determination  is  at- 
tached as  relocation  of  highway  would  go 
through  Minnehaha  Park  and  Longfellow 
Gardens.  Project  F  023-1.  PB-199  575-D.  80 
pages.  June  1. 

SB-26:  Winston  County,  Mtaaiaaippi.  Relo- 
cation of  highway  from  a  point  north  of  Lou- 
isville continuing  In  a  northeast  direction 
for  6.6  mUes.  Project  SP-066-1  (A).  PB-100 
627-D.  4  pages.  June  4. 

Route  61 :  Lincoln  County.  Missouri.  Addi- 
tion of  2  lanes  making  a  4-lane  faculty  from 
a  point  Just  south  of  the  Pike-Lincoln  Coun- 
ty line  to  a  point  north  of  Route  E  (6.6 
mUes).  Project  P-ei-4(17).  PB-190  586-D.  6 
pages.  June  1. 

Route  71 :  Andrew  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction of  a  fuU  access  facility  on  new  lo- 
cation from  Ito  Junction  with  Route  69  to 
the  intersections  of  1-29  and  1-229  (5  6 
mUea).  Project  F-PO-71-7(l).  PB-199  8«6- 
D.  6  pages.  June  10. 

Route  13  (Crane  Bypass) :  Stone  County, 
JlflMo«rl.  Construction  on  new  location,  pass- 
ing along  the  west  edge  of  Crane  (3  mUes). 
Project  F-FO-13-1  (2) .  PB-199  868-D.  4  pages. 
June  14. 

Route  3:  Randcdph  County,  Miaaouri.  Re- 
construction, partiiJly  on  new  location,  from 
4.4  mUes  south  of  Macon  County  to  US-24 
in  Randolph  County  (12.4  miles).  Project  S- 
627(6).  6  pages.  June  16. 

1-463:  Clay  and  Platte  Counties,  Miaaouri. 
Construction  of  a  4-  to  6-lane  faculty  to  serve 
as  a  circumferential  route  for  Kanw»>  City 
(15.6  miles).  Project  1-436-1(81)  and  1-436- 
1(83).  5  pages.  June  21. 

Route  54:  Callaway  County,  Missouri.  Ad- 
dition of  one  lane  to  form  a  dual  highway 
between  Pulton  and  Jeffwson  City.  Project 
P-PQ-54-3(   ).     June  26. 

Midland  Boulevard :  St.  Louis  County,  Jlfts- 
souri.  Extension  of  roadway  westwardly  to 
Dorsett  Road,  with  the  construction  of  an 
interchange  and  grade  separation  at  Lind- 
bergh Boulevard  (SR-66  TR).  Project  T- 
4189(24).  5  pages.  June  28. 

1-90  (Drexel  East  te  West) :  S3  mUes  of 
highway  construction  (4-lane  limited  access) 
In  the  St.  Regis  River  Canyon  near  Drexel, 
Montana.  160  acres  of  right-of-way  through 
Canyon  will  be  required.  Project  1-00-1(13) 
23.  13  pages.  June  1. 

Highway  89:  Teton  and  Cascade  Counties, 
Montana.  Reconstruction  and  widening  be- 
ginning at  Preezeout  Lake,  about  4  mUes 
northwest  of  Fairfield  to  point  southeast  of 
Fairfield  (9.6  mUes).  Project  F-66(7).  14 
pages.  June  15. 

Ryegate-East:  Golden  Valley  County,  Mon- 
tana. Proposed  project  wUl  begin  at  a  point 
Just  east  of  Ryegate  and  proceed  west  to 
point  on  US-12.  Discusses  alternative  routes 
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for  project.  Tba  length  of  emeh  Is  about  12 
mUM.  Project  P-a68(7).  11  p««M.  June  33. 

Z-00:  Big  Timber,  Montana.  Construction 
of  a  4-lette  divided  highway  between  Big 
Timber  and  OreycUff  (10.6  miles) .  4(f)  deter- 
mination attached  as  route  would  go 
through  fireman's  Island  which  Is  used  as  a 
picnic  area.  Project  I  IK>-7(18)  364.  60  pages. 
Juneaa. 

1-16  (The  Teton  River  North  ft  South 
Project) :  7.1  miles  of  4-lane  Interstate  high- 
way construction  between  Oreat  Falls, 
Montana  and  the  International  boundary  at 
Sweetgrasa,  Montana.  Project  I  16-6(2)306. 
Upagea.liaya4. 

Highway  2:  nathaad  Ck>unty.  Montana. 
Widening  to  4-Iane  facility  between  Hungry 
Horse  and  West  CUader  ( 10.9  miles  ).Putpoae: 
to  Improve  access  to  Olscler  NsUonal  Park. 
Some  forest  land  wUl  be  cleared  and  some 
parkland  will  be  required  for  highway  ex- 
pansion. Project  F  367(16) .  16  pages.  May  28. 

North  7and  Street:  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Re- 
building road  from  a  2-  to  4-lane  faculty  be- 
tween Ames  Avenue  and  a  point  400  ft.  north 
of  Rsdlek  Ave.  (1.4  mUes).  A  4(f)  report  is 
attached  since  route  goes  through  the  Ben- 
eon  Oolf  Course.  Project  SC-147(13).  PB- 
190  638-D.  39  pages.  June  3. 

Hastlngs-Orand  Island  Freeway:  Hall, 
Adams.  Hamilton  and  Merrick  Counties, 
Nebraaka.  (A  relocation  study  for  segments 
of  nS-281  ft  XTS-30)  ConstrucUon  of  a  con- 
trolled access  4-lane  divided  (64  ft.  median) 
highway  between  cities  of  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island.  Length  of  project  31  mUes. 
Right-of-way  acquisition  will  vary  from  a 
minimum  of  800  acres  (Study  Route  7)  to  a 
maximum  of  1210  acres.  (Study  Route  1). 
Project  F-215(12).  34  pages.  Jiuie   14. 

XTS-77  and  086  (Comhusker  Highway) : 
Lincoln,  Nebraaka.  Involves  widening  2.1 
mile  segment  of  178-77  at  the  Intersection 
of  66th  Street  and  Comhusker  Highway  In 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  north  to  Interchange 
with  1-80.  Widening  1.6  mile  segment  of 
VB-6  from  end  of  4-lane  divided  section  at 
0Snd  Street  to  Intersection  at  70th  Street. 
Projects  F-168(6)  and  F-312(23).  12  pages. 
June  26. 

New  Hampshire  Route  26:  Colebrook,  New 
Hampshire.  Reconstruction  on  new  location 
of  highway  from  mteraectlon  with  U8-3  for 
a  distance  of  1.7  miles.  Project  8-201(1),  P- 
7860.  PB-199  861-D.  7  pages.  June  8. 

Route  130:  Burlington  County.  New  Jersey. 
Replacement  of  narrow  lift  bridge  with  a  6- 
lane  high  level  bridge  on  new  alignment 
acroes  Rancocas  Creek,  upgrading  approaches 
and  constructing  an  interchange.  Twenty- 
two  residence  and  8  commercial  establish- 
ments will  be  displaced.  7  pages.  June  16. 

New  Mexico  104:  reconstruction  and  up- 
grading of  highway  from  San  Miguel  and 
Quay  County  lines.  New  Mexico  to  Tucum- 
can  (6.7  miles).  Project  8-1420.  PB-199 
eiO-D.  6  pages.  June  3. 

FAS  1418:  San  Bflguel  County,  New  Mexico. 
Replacement  of  dirt  road  with  surfaced  road 
from  6  miles  west  of  US-85  to  l  mile  west 
of  US-85  (about  5  miles).  Project  8-1418(1). 
PB-199  860-D.  11  pages.  June  0. 

SR-96:  construction  of  2-lane  facility  to 
replace  dirt  road  from  Intersection  with 
U8-84  westerly  for  4  mUes.  New  Mexico.  Near 
proposed  Heron  Dam  Site,  a  Bureau  of  Rec- 
UmaUon  project.  Project  8-1628(8).  PB- 
199  866-D.  4  pages.  June  9. 

US-e2/180:  Hobbe,  New  Mexico.  Widening 
highway  from  2-  to  4-lanes  from  Junction 
with  SR-483  to  the  west  Hobbe  city  limits 
(11.1  miles).  Project  F-02»-2(5)  and  F-023-2 
(11).  PB-190  887-^.  4  pages.  June  14. 

8R-«:  upgrading  route  (a-lanes)  between 
Uan.  Mem  Mexico  and  Lm  Vegas.  New  Mexico 
(9 J  mllM).  FroJeeU  8-1496(18)  and  8-1436 
(16).9  pages.  June  18. 

SB-8:  upgrading  route  *i«ig«««tTiy  1,7  mUaa 
north  of  Mora,  New  Mexico  and  continuing 
north  fOT  4.7  mllsa.  Project  8-1436(17).  U 
.JunaM. 
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S&-22:  Weatchest*^  County,  New  York. 
Widening  route  from  4.  to  6-lanee  between 
Katonah  and  Oroton  Falls  (6.1  miles).  Pro- 
ject FIN  8061.00.  PB-199  682-0.  22  pages. 
May  36. 

SB-6  (Oreat  Westun  Gateway  Bridge) : 
Schenectady  Ooimty.  New  York.  Involves  re- 
placement of  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  River 
and  Barge  Canal  between  Scotia  and  Schen- 
ectady. Also  Involves  ooDstructlon  work  on 
apftfoachee.  4(f)  determination  attached 
since  land  from  Collins  Park  and  the  "Sand- 
ers' Mansion  U  reqxUred.  Project  PIN  1888.00. 
PB-199  643-D.  30  pages.  May  27. 

8R-27  (Weetmoreland  Street) :  Oneida 
County.  New  York.  Construction,  mostly  on 
same  alignment,  of  3-12  ft.  wide  travel  lanes 
from  point  near  Judd  Road  proceeding  east- 
erly to  point  Just  inside  Whitesboro  Village 
lUnlU  (2  mUes) .  Project  PIN  2062.00.  PB-199 
600-43. 16  pages.  May  38. 

SBr-8  (Miller  Road) :  Oneida  County,  New 
York.  Relocation  at  highway  between  Utica 
and  Poland,  New  York.  Project  PIN  3016.10. 
PB-199  631-D.  16  pages.  May  38. 

Route  9 :  widening  roiul  from  3-  to  6-lanes 
between  1-84  and  8R-6a  in  Fiahklll,  Dutchess 
Oounty,  New  York  (1.4  miles).  Project  PIN 

8381.00.  13  pages.  June  4. 

1-88  (The  Susquehanna  Expressway) :  con- 
struction of  segment  of  expreesway  between 
Bingham  ton.  New  York  and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Oneonta,  New  York.  (Some  parts 
of  this  segment  not  covered  in  statement.) 
Project  PIN  9867.00,  .07  ft  .18.  FB-199  740-D. 
31  pages.  June  7. 

XJS-ll  (SH-6383  ft  SH-8476) :  St.  Lawrence 
County.  New  York.  Reconstruction  of  hi|^- 
way  from  Gouvemeur-DeKalb  Junction 
through  Town  of  Rlchvllle  to  Redrock  Cross- 
ing (6.7  miles).  Discusses  3  alternate  routes 
within  Rlchvllle.  Project  PIN  7043.01.  PB-199 
863-D.  13  pages.  June  9. 

Canandalgua  Southwest  Connector:  On- 
tario County,  New  York.  Construction  of  a 
southwest  arterial  highway  from  west  city 
line  to  South  Main  Street.  4(f)  determination 
required  as  route  will  take  small  part  of  Red 
Jacket  Park.  PIN  4113.00.  PB-190  863-D.  8 
pages.  June  11. 

SH-368  (Piru  Bridge) :  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  over  Little  Ausable  River  and  im- 
provement of  approaches.  Plru.  Clinton 
County,  New  York.  Project  PIN  7130.04.  12 
pages.  June  14. 

Route  363  (SH-1499A):  Monroe  Oounty, 
New  York.  Replacement  of  Browns  Bridge 
with  a  new  bridge  and  highway  approaches  to 
span  the  Genesee  River.  Will  connect  Wheat- 
land and  Henrietta,  New  York.  Project  PIN 
4134.00. 10  pages.  June  14. 

U8-11:  Antwerp  County  Line-Jeff erson 
Cotmty,  New  York.  Reconstruction  of  a  3 J) 
mile  segment  from  Antwerp  Village  Line  to 
the  JeSeraon-St.  Lawrence  County  Line 
generally  on  existing  alignment  (3  lanes). 
Project  PIN  7067.00.  11  pages.  June  14. 

SR-38:  Oneida  Coimty,  New  York.  Recon- 
struction, primarily  on  same  alignment,  of 
route  beginning  at  interchange  In  Alder 
Creek  and  terminating  at  the  Hamlet  of 
Woodgate.  Will  require  3  acres  of  land  from 
Oneida  Oounty  reforestation  lands  and  4 
acres  from  state  conservation  lands.  Project 
PIN  2280.00.  21   pages.  June   14. 

Freeman-Elkland  (County  Road  86) :  Steu- 
ben County,  New  York.  Upgrading  road  in 
Tuscarora,  New  York  (1  mile).  Project  PIN 

6243.01.  14  pages.  June  16. 

8R-12:  reconstruction  and  resurfacing  3 
segments  of  route  In  Jefferson  County.  New 
York.  Project  PIN  7107.00.  17  pages.  June  18. 

Doansburg  Road  (County  Road  66) :  Put- 
nam County,  New  York.  Replacement  of 
bridge  over  Kast  Branch  of  the  Croton  River. 
Project  PIN  8664.01.  6  pages.  June  21. 

SR-3:  widening  and  resurfacing  from  point 
Just  wsst  of  Watertown  and  Hounsfleld  Town 
line.  New  York  to  1-81  (1.6  mUes).  Jeffer- 
son Oounty.  New  York.  Project  PIN  7016.04. 
7  pages.  June  21. 
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LaSalle  Arterial,  Brie-Highland  Arterial 
and  Rainbow  Boulevard:  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York.  Involves  these  three  highway  facUltieB 
In  the  Initial  segment  of  an  arterial  highway 
system  for  downtown  Niagara  Palls.  Purpoee: 
provide  a  direct  connection  between  the 
highway  systems  in  this  country  and  Can- 
ada. Project  PIN  5041.02.  18  pages.  June  23. 

Irondequolt-Wayne  Coimty  Line  Express- 
way: Monroe  County,  New  York.  Construc- 
tion of  final  section  ot  expressway  on  new 
location  from  Five  Mile  Rd.  to  Oounty  Line 
Rd.  in  Webster  (6.3  miles).  Project  PIN 
4107.00.  11  pages.  June  33. 

1-85 :  construction  of  a  truck  weigh  station 
at  the  Lowell  City  limits.  Gaston  County, 
North  Carolina.  State  project  8.16365  and  FJL 
Project  1-85-1(33)31.  PB-199  698-D.  9  pages. 
May  37. 

North  Carolina  918:  Madison  Oounty, 
North  Carolina.  Reconstruction  and  reloca- 
tion beginning  at  the  existing  Interchange  at 
the  US-3&-70  Marshall  Bypass  to  Mars  HIU 
(7.3  mUes).  State  project  6.801671.  PB-igg 
679-D.  14  pages.  May  28. 

U8-26-70:  Buncombe-Madison  Counties. 
North  Carolina.  Construction  of  4-lane  free- 
way on  new  location  from  Marshall  to  Wea- 
vervlUe  to  coincide  with  existing  US-19  and 
23  (8.8  miles).  State  Project  6.801760.  PB-100 
618-D.  23  pages.  May  28. 

lTS-64:  Nash  County.  North  Carolina.  Re- 
location of  highway,  straightening  and  wid- 
ening (4-lanes),  from  intersection  with 
NC-231  to  the  NashvUle  Bypass  (11  miles). 
Will  serve  as  a  bypass  of  Spring  Hope  and 
Momeyer.  Federal  Air  Freeway  project  US-64. 
PB-199  683-D.  26  pages.  May  28. 

Owen  Drive  Freeway:  Cumberland  Oounty, 
North  Carolina.  Construction  of  freeway 
from  Owen  Drive,  south  of  Raeford  Road,  on 
new  location  to  Rellly  Road.  Highway  will 
connect  FayetteviUe  and  Fort  Bragg.  Project 
6.801786.  PB-109  635-0.  27  pagea.  June  4. 

trS-330:  Montgomery  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Construction  of  Candor-Biscoe-Star  By- 
pass (14.3  mUes).  Project  6.801737.  PB-109 
864-D.  13  pages.  June  10. 

8R-3480  (Sugar  Creek  Road) :  involves 
widening  road  to  5-lanes  from  1-86  Inter- 
change to  Derlta,  North  Carolina  and  Improv- 
ing Intersection  with  Derlta  Rd.  and  Mineral 
Springs  Rd.  Mecklenburg  Coimty,  North 
Carolina.  Project  6.801836.  10  pages.  June  16. 

U8-76  (Kings  Mountain  Bypass) :  Gaston 
and  Cleveland  Counties,  North  Carolina.  Re- 
location and  upgrading  from  1  mile  west  of 
Betbware  School  to  the  Interchange  of  1-89 
east  of  Kings  Mountain  (7.3  miles) .  Will  dis- 
place 120  famiUee  and  3  businesses.  State 
project  6.801783.  16  pages.  June  21. 

Secondary  Road  1311:  Graham  Cotmty, 
North  Carolina.  Replacement  of  existing 
roadway  with  a  3-Iane  highway  from  178-199 
in  Robblnsville  to  Intersection  with  NC-38 
(about  9  miles).  Project  6.801738.  16  pages. 
June  23. 

SRr^l :  Clark  County,  6^<o.  Widening  route 
in  the  towns  of  German  and  Springfield 
and  In  the  city  of  Springfield  to  allow 
for  Increased  traffic  as  a  result  ot  re- 
location of  State  Roirte  No.  T78R  68  and  the 
opening  of  a  shopping  center.  Project  CLA- 
8R  41-19.28  (S-US-103(6) ) .  PB-199  673-D.  17 
pages.  May  13. 

Athens  Country  Road  C-23:  Athens,  Ohio. 
Construction  of  a  3-lane  road  beginning  at 
the  intersection  of  US-33  and  town  road  T- 
261  to  a  pomt  in  the  alignment  of  SR-682  at 
town  roads  T-404  and  T-242  (3.6  miles). 
Project  8-1611(1),  ATH-CB-33.  PB-199  671- 
O.  7  psges.  May  18. 

BR-773:  Ross  County,  Ohio.  Reconstruction 
of  route  generally  on  new  alignment  from  1.3 
miles  southwest  of  Chllllcothe  to  Paint  Street 
at  its  crossing  with  the  BftO  RaUroad  in 
Chllllcothe  (IJt  miles) .  Involves  constructing 
a  new  brldgie  over  Paint  Creek.  38.5  acres  of 
land  wlU  be  required.  Project  S-SU-1357(4); 
RO0-779-14.18,  PB-199  668-D.  6  pages.  May 
1& 
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BR-671:  Diu-ke  County,  Ohio.  Upgrading 
and  realigning  highway  between  Union  City 
and  Greenville.  Project  DARKE-8R  671-0.00. 
PB-199  e07-D.  21  pagea.  June  1. 

SR-93:  relocation  of  route  beginning  3 
miles  north  of  Baltic,  OTiio.  and  terminating 
1  mile  north  ot  Sugarcreek,  Ohio  (6  miles). 
Project  HOL/TUS-08-1.70/1.0e  (S-«e8[ll]). 
6  pages.  June  14. 

8R-7e:  relocation  of  route  frcxn  Peon 
Central  Railroad,  south  of  the  village  of 
Holmesvllle,  to  the  intersection  of  Main  St. 
and  Vermillion  St.  (%  mile).  Ohio.  Purpose: 
to  remove  3  right-angle  turns.  Project  HOI^ 
BB-76-13.96.  7  pages.  June  14. 

SR-43  (Market  Avenue) :  widening  3-  and 
8-lane  facility  to  4  lanes  from  30th  St.  N.W. 
to  56th  St.  (3  miles) .  Canton,  Ohio.  Project 
U-469(13).  10  pages.  June  15. 

1-71  (Northeast  Expressway) :  Olnelnnati, 
Ohio.  Construction  of  8-lane  freeway,  neces- 
sary Interchangee,  ramps,  etc.,  beginning 
north  of  Melish  Ave.  to  point  Just  east  of 
Victory  Parkway  (0.9  mile).  Will  complete 
construction  project  few  1-71.  4(f)  approval 
given  (5/5)  for  land  required  from  Walnut 
mils  Playfleld  and  Victory  Park.  Project 
1-71-1(81)04.  14  pages.  Jvme  15. 

US-68:  Champaign  County,  Ohio.  Con- 
struction of  4-lane  highway  from  north  of 
the  Clark-Champaign  County  line  north  to 
Urfoana  (13  mllee).  Project  also  involves  re- 
locating SR-66  (8.1  miles),  etc.  Project  F- 
1108(3)  and  F-U-1108(4):  State  project 
CHP-US  68-0.19  and  6.43.  15  pages.  June  17. 
SR-123  and  8R-63:  Proposed  project  re- 
lates to  Improvements  In  Lebanon,  Ohio.  The 
pmpose  is  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion  on 
Main  Street.  Project  WAR-63/ 123-6.37/15.13/ 
17/58  (Unprogrammed).  6  pages.  June  28. 

SR-41 :  Adams  County,  Ohio.  Relocation  of 
1.8  mile  portion  of  highway  from  near  Ohio 
Brush  Creek  on  new  alignment  to  Just  north 
of  County  Road  No.  134jn  Jacksonville.  Pro- 
ject 8-1378(3);  ADA-41-32.40.  6  pages.  June 
38. 

SH-33:  Delaware  Coimty,  Oklahoma.  Con- 
struction on  new  location  (4-lane  right  of 
way)  of  a  3-lane  highway  from  .5  mile  north 
of  the  Junction  of  US-59,  SH-33  and  8H-10 
extending  easterly  to  the  Arkansas  State  Line 
(approximately  13  mllee).  Project  F-396: 
PB-199  697-D;  10  pages.  May  37. 

SH-3:  Coal  County,  Oklahoma.  6  miles  of 
construction  on  a  new  alignment  from  point 
Just  west  of  Centrahoma  to  a  point  north- 
westerly in  an  undeveloped  area.  Project  F- 
236;   PB-199  693-D;   0  pages.  May  27. 

US-62:  Cherokee  County.  Oklahoma.  Con- 
struction on  a  new  alignment  of  a  4-lane 
highway  beginning  at  the  east  urban  limits 
of  Tahloquah  and  extending  just  east  of  the 
Junction  of  SH-10  (1.6  miles) .  Project  F-608; 
PB-199  504-D;  7  pages.  May  27. 

8H-61 :  Payne  County.  Oklahoma.  Addition 
of  2-lane8  to  existing  highway  beginning 
at  Western  Avenue  in  Stillwater  continuing 
westerly  5.5  miles.  Project  F-176-  PB-199 
680-D:  5  pages.  May  28. 

U8-183:  Custer  County,  Oklahoma.  Re- 
construction (widening,  resurfacing,  etc.) 
beginning  at  the  Washita  River  Bridge  north 
of  Cimton  and  extending  northerly  through 
Ar^)aho  to  point  Just  north  of  SH-33  (ap- 
proximately 8  mllee) .  Project  F-332;  PB-199 
686-D;  8  pages.  May  28. 

US-62:  Lawton.  Oklahoma.  Consists  of  de- 
veloping an  Interchange  at  the  intersection 
of  two  planned  expressways,  the  Rogers  Lane 
Expressway  and  the  Pioneer  Expressway 
Project  U-232:  PB-190  692-0;  7  pages.  May 

SH-OO:  Osage  Coimty,  Oklahoma.  Reloca- 
tion of  highway  at  the  Junction  of  SH-ll 
south  of  Pawhuska,  and  extending  north- 
erty  9.6  mUes  to  the  present  SH-99  and  SH- 
60  Junction.  Project  F-S35;  PB-109  610-D: 
8  pages.  May  28. 

US- 183:  TUlman  County,  Oklahoma.  Relo- 
cation of  highway  separation  and  necessary 
eonnecting   roadway   beginning   four   miles 
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north  of  Msaltou  extending  northerly  \A 
miles,  crossing  St.  Louis  and  San  Vt»neiaoo 
RaUway.  Project  F-268;  PB-199  678-0;  7 
pages.  June  1. 

U8-270.  LeFlore  Oounty,  Oklahoma.  OoD- 
structlon generally  along  same  alignment. 
Beginning  at  the  Junction  of  US  370-U8  371 
west  of  Wister  and  extending  east  6.0  milca 
to  Wister.  Project  F-82;  PB-199  674-D;  6 
pages.  June  1. 

Federal  Aid  Secondary  Route  0018:  StlU- 
water.  Oklahoma.  Upgrading  road  to  4-lanes 
from  the  mtersection  of  US  177  and  13th  St., 
west  on  13th  St.  to  Western  Rd.,  north  on 
Western  Rd.  to  McGeorge  Ave.,  east  on  Mc- 
George  Ave.  to  US  177.  and  from  the  inter- 
section of  Waahington  St.  and  McGeorge 
Ave.,  north  on  Washington  St.  to  US  177 
Project  SU-6018(100)c.  14  pages.  June  3. 

FA8-4604:  McCurtaln  Coimty,  OklahomA. 
Construction  of  a  2-lane  road  on  a  new 
alignment  beginning  east  of  Wright  City  and 
terminating  10  miles  north  west  of  Broken 
Bow  (3.7  mUee).  (Industrial  Access  Road) 
Project  S-CS-4629;  6  pages.  June  11. 

US-60:  Osage  County,  Oklahoma.  Con- 
struction of  20.4  mUes  of  4-lane  highway 
from  Pawhuska,  northeast  to  point  near  US- 
60  and  8H-123  Junction.  Statement  makes 
no  mention  of  fact  that  route  will  go  through 
Pawhuska  Indian  VUlage  Reserve.  Project 
P-15a  and  F-262;  11  pagee.  June  18. 

SH-144:  Pushmataha  County,  Oklahoma. 
Relocation  and  widening  highway  beginning 
north  of  I>unbar.  Project  S-622;  8  pages.  June 
18* 

US-169:  Tulsa  and  Rogers  Counties,  Okla- 
homa. Initial  2-lane  construction  generally 
on  a  new  alignment  fr<Hn  Colllnsvllle  to  a 
point  north  of  Talala  (16S  mUes).  Right-of- 
way  wide  enough  for  an  ultimate  4-lane  facil- 
ity. Project  P-267;  11  pages.  June  18. 

US-62:  Grady  County,  Oklahoma.  Consists 
of  providing  an  adequate  Primary  State  High- 
way from  Washita  River  east  of  Chlckasha  to 
point  3  miles  northeast  of  Tabler  (7.6  miles) 
Project  P-202;  8  pages.  June  21. 

Oregon  Forest  Highway  (Klamath  Lake- 
West  Side  Highway);  Klamath  County,  Ore- 
gon. Construction  of  2.9  miles  highway 
through  US  National  Forest.  Project  4»-l  (4)  • 
24  pages;  PB-199  633-D.  Jime  4. 

US-99W:  Pacific  Highway  West,  PorUand, 
Oregon.  Closing  portion  of  Harbor  Drive  by 
rerouting  trafllc  on  Front  Avenue  and  other 
city  streets  and  freeways.  Purpose:  to  create 
open  space  for  river  front  development.  (Fed- 
eral-Aid Primary  Route  9).  24  pages.  June 
22. 

Legislative  Route  1022  (Sections  8  and  0) : 
Somerset  County.  Pennsylvania.  Replacement 
of  portion  of  trafllc  Route  219.  from  Intersec- 
tion of  LR  1  and  LR  86143  to  the  Intersec- 
tion of  LR  65036  and  Township  RD.  616. 
(Total  distance,  8  miles).  Roadway  will  be 
linked  between  1-80,  trafllc  Rout*  22.  and 
1-76.  Will  expose  ooal  seams.  PB-lOO  62d-D; 
27  pages.  June  4. 

1-86:  (Delaware  Expressway)— DeUware 
and  Philadelphia  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
location and  upgrading  of  highway  segments 
LR  795-B,  LR  67064-11,  and  LR  762-3  near 
the  Philadelphia  International  Airport  (3.6 
miles) .  Route  will  cross  Tlnicum  Marsh  PB- 
199  731-D;  27  pages.  June  8. 

Leglslatlvo  Route  40134,  SecUon  8:  Liueme 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Upgrading  toad  3- 
lanes  between  the  intersection  with  US-309 
and  Caverton  Road  In  TruckvUle  and  the  in- 
tersection of  8th  St.  and  Caverton  Road  in 
Kingston.  Strip  of  land  from  ntmcls  Slocum 
State  Park  Is  required  for  right-of-way.  4(f) 
report  attached.  Project  a-40ia4-0i-009-043. 
21  pagee.  June  16. 

LeglsUtlve  Route  10041  (Section  AOl): 
Butler  County,  Pennsylvania.  Relocation  of 
.34  mile  out  of  highway,  including  new  bridge 
over  Little  Ccnnoquenessing  Creek.  Route 
runs  from  Just  east  of  bridge  over  1-70,  north. 
7  pages.  June  16. 

PR-38:     (FJ).    Rooeevelt    Avenue)— 8aa 
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Juan,  Puerto  JHoo.  Kxtenaton  of  road  as  de- 
pressed roadway  eroasing  to  the  inteteeotian 
with  Barbcsa  Ave.  Project  U-38-1  (8) ;  PB-lOO 
867-^;  10  pages.  June  10. 

Woonso(dcst  bidustrlal  laighwmy:  RAode 
Island.  Proposed  construction  would  rtm 
from  Route  146  beteen  1-996  and  Woon- 
aocket  Northeasterly  to  Mendon  Bd.  (Kl  22) . 
Discusses  4  location  alternatives.  Project  SU- 
0336(3);    PB-199   868-D;    30   pages.   June   9. 

Downtown  Loop  Freeway:  Greenville, 
South  CaroUna.  Construction  of  a  multi-lane 
divided  highway  from  1-886  to  Pendleton 
Street,  including  Interelianges.  A  4(f)  deter- 
mination la  attached  since  Meadowbrook  BaU 
Park  belonging  to  the  city  will  be  required 
PB-199  641-D;  31  pagee.  May  38. 

US-1:  Richland  County,  South  CaroHnm. 
Upgrading  to  4-lane  highway  ttom  1-30  east- 
erly to  point  near  SB-1274  (4.3)  miles.  Proj- 
ect F-036-3;  PB-190  631-0;  12  pages.  June  8. 

State  Routes  82  and  35  (Newport  By-pass) : 
Cocke  County,  Tennessee.  Upgrading  to  a  4- 
lane  arterial  route  around  Newport  begin- 
ning at  Junction  with  1-40  continuing  north- 
eastward to  SR-35  (approximately  6  miles). 
Alternate  routes  discussed.  Alternate  B  could 
effect  the  Richland  Park  area.  Project  F-086- 
2(  ):  PB-100  680-0;  9  pages.  BCay  36. 

State  Route  30:  Hamilton  Ootmty.  Ten- 
nessee. Construction  of  four-lane  divided 
highway  3  miles  south  of  Thrashfleld  Road 
to  point  near  Hodgetown  (14.75  mUes)  FA 
Project  F-029-1,  State  Project  33036-0213-04. 
PB-199  677-D;  17  pages.  May  38. 

SR-68:  Meigs,  McMton  Otountles,  Ten- 
nessee. Realignment  and  widening  from 
Boggs  Crossroads  continuing  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  1  mUe  west  of  1-76.  (8J  miles) 
Project  F-077-8(3);  7  pages;  PB-100  606-D. 
June  3. 

Secondary  Route  2373:  Sullivan  Oounty. 
Tennessee.  Replacement  of  bridge  and  im- 
provement of  a{q>roaches  over  the  South 
Fork  H<dston  River  between  Caylors  and 
SUver  Grove.  Project  8-3373(10);  6  pages. 
June  7. 

SRr-29,  US-27:  Morgan  County,  Tennessee. 
Improvement  and  reconstruction  of  route 
from  the  Intersection  with  SR-62  southeast 
of  Wartburg  to  point  about  1  mile  north  of 
Emory  River  on  a  new  alignment  (3.7  miles). 
Federal -Aid  Project  F-031-1  (  ) ,  State  Proj- 
ect 65001-5227-04;  8  pages.  Jime  17. 

8R  29:  Morgan  County,  Tennessee.  Oon- 
strucUon  of  a  new  bridge  and  Improvement 
of  approaches  over  the  Southern  RaUway 
south  of  Sunbright.  Project  F-031-1  (  )  6 
pages.  June  17. 

SRr-ei:  Anderson-Roane  Counties,  Ten- 
nessee.  Extension  of  4-lane  highway  from 
existing  route  southwest  of  Oliver  brings  to 
exlsUng  route  southeast  of  Oliver  fringe 
(1.7  mUes).  Purpose:  bypass  OUver  &>rlnca. 
Project  F-07e-l  (     ) ;  38  pages.  June  33.  ^^ 

1-37:  Randall  Coimty,  Texas.  Construotloa 
<a  a  4-lane  controlled  access  facility  from  the 
Swisher  County  line  to  13  mUee  south  of 
AmarlUo.  Will  require  066  acres  ol  laod.  PB- 
199  584-D;  12  pagee.  June  1. 

US-69:  AngeUna  County,  Texas.  Widening 
highway  from  3  to  4-lanes  beginning  at  the 
Cherokee  County  Line  to  SH  7  (4  mUee) .  Re- 
locating southbound  highway  136  feet  wwt 
of  existing  roadway.  Project  F-363-  31  naoas- 
PB-199  86S-D.  June  11.  ' 

US-287  and  SH-19:  Houston  County,  Texas. 
Construction  party  on  new  location  of  a  4^ 
lane  faculty  from  .5  mUes  south  of  the  city 
limits  of  Grapeland  north  to  the  Anderson 
Oounty  Line.  Three  mUee  wlU  be  on  new 
location  and  the  remaining  3.1  mUes  will  be 
constructed  along  existing  route  using  pres- 
ent highway  for  south  bound  traffic.  Project 
F-486(— );   23  pages.  June   14. 

SH  Loop  388:  Denton  County.  rez<u.  Con- 
struction of  4-lane  faculty  from  1-35,  north 
of  Denton,  east  and  south  to  present  Loop 
388  at  SH  34  east  of  Denton  (6  J  mUea) .  Also 
construction  from  IH  3&E,  south  of  Disnton, 
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to   1S6B.   Bouthwest    of    Denton    (4J 
mllM).  Prajoct  8-2318;  7  pages.  June  19. 

US  Htghwfty  387:  WUbaxger  Coiinty.  Texas. 
Upgnullng  from  3  to  4-Uuie«  of  10.6  mUee  of 
hj^way  begimUnc  mt  the  WlllMrger-Hanle- 
man  Ooxinty  liln«  oontlnulng  aoutbaact  to 
Peaae  Blver.  Project  F-601  and  F-461:  8  pagea. 
June  18. 

Loop  Highway  143:  Oonstruetlon  of  3  13- 
foot  lanes  beginning  at  SH-16  proceeding 
north  along  a  country  road  then  continuing 
west  to  U8-88  (1.7  miles).  Perryton,  Texas. 
16  pages.  Juna  31. 

Interstate  Highway  3SK:  Dallas  and  Denton 
Counties,  Texas.  Addition  of  one  lane  In  each 
direction  to  4-lane  freeway  between  Dallas 
and  Denton.  Project  I  36S-6.  6  pages.  June  31. 

IH-36:  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Widening  from 
4-  to  6-Ianea  between  Diirango  Boulevard 
South  and  Nogalltos  Street  (1.6  mUes) .  Proj- 
ect 1-36-3;  16  pages.  Jime  26. 

Ponst  HUl  Avenue:  Richmond.  Virffinia. 
Widening  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  over 
the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  (.3  miles) . 
Project  T-8603(6):  PB-199  634-D;  6  pages. 
May  36. 

Routes  7  and  716:  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 
Project  consists  of  upgrading  Route  7  to  6 
lanes  from  the  west  corporate  limits  of  Alex- 
andria to  point  Just  p«kst  Bailey's  Crossroads 
(about  1.4  miles).  Also  Involves  upgrading 
to  6-lanes  route  716  from  west  corporate  lim- 
its of  Alexandria  northeasterly  to  Carlyn 
Springs  Road  (about  O.S  mile).  Project  F- 
070-1  and  S-734,  respectively.  8  pages. 
June  18. 

US-220  (Southwest  Freeway) :  Roanoke, 
Vtrginia.  Construction  of  4-lane  freeway 
from  point  Just  south  of  Franklin  Road  to 
point  Just  south  of  Route  419  (2.6  miles). 
Federal  Project  F-03-1  (     ) .  7  pages.  June  34. 

U8-58  and  220:  Henry  County,  Virginia. 
Construction  of  partial  circumferential  by- 
pass of  Martinsville.  Colesvllle,  Fleldale,  Fon- 
taine and  Chatmos.  It  appears  to  be  about 
14  to  IS  miles  In  length.  Will  displace  60 
families  and  7  businesses.  Federal  projects 
F-03-3  (  )  and  F-024-1  (  );  6  pages. 
June  24. 

SR-S25:  (Swantown  Road) ,  Island  Cotmty, 
Washington.  Construction  of  a  channelized 
Intersection  at  Junction  of  Swantown  Road, 
Fort  Nupert  Road  and  SR-525  near  Oak  Har- 
bor. Project  3-0211;  PB-199  699-D;  6  pages. 
May  25. 

SR-127  and  SR-196  (Colfax  Bypass) : 
Whitman  County.  Washington.  Involves  3 
projects  to  provide  a  bypass  around  Colfax 
and  relative  traffic  on  above  routes.  Projects 
F-037-1  (  ) ,  F-037-1  (  )  and  F-037-2  (  ) ; 
PB-199  596-0;  10  pages.  May  36. 

SR-12:  Walla  Walla  County.  Washington. 
Widening  highway  from  Walla  to  Waltsburg 
along  existing  route,  except  for  bypassing 
Dixie  to  the  west  ( 16  miles) .  Project  F-018-6: 
PB~199  260-D:  4  pages.  May  24. 

SR-26:  Adams  County,  Washington.  Rtio- 
catlon  and  upgrading  of  highway  from  Wash- 
tucna  to  Hooper  (10.5  miles).  Project  S-0393, 
L-3347;   PB-199  606-D;    10  pages.  Jtme  1. 

SB-37:  (Campus  Loop  Road),  Construc- 
tion of  an  ultimate  4-lane  facility  around 
Pullman,  Washington.  (Area  known  as  Pa- 
louse  Country.)  Project  F-044-1,  and  L- 
3874;  PB-199  613-D;  3  pages.  June  1. 

SIt-3:  Chelan  County,  Washington.  Re- 
placement of  interchange  at  the  (Wenat- 
chee  Ave.)  west  approach  to  the  Columbia 
River  Bridge  with  a  new  loop  ramp.  Stevens 
St.  will  also  be  buUt  from  the  bridge  to  Its 
intersection  with  Mission  St.  A  4(f)  report 
Is  attached  since  route  goes  through  City 
Park.  Project  F-088-1:  FB-199  609-D;  11 
pages.  June  3. 

1-5:  Vancouver,  Washington.  Scansion  of 
Vancouver  freeway  from  4  to  6  lanes  between 
Ccdumbia  River  Bridge  and  Burnt  Bridge 
Creek.  150  families  wUl  be  dislocated.  A  4(f) 
Determination  is  attached  as  route  skirts 
Oeorge  C.  Marshall  and  Leverlch  Parks,  tak- 
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ing  about  ^  acre  from  each.  Project  1-06-1; 
PB-19e  728-D;   19  pages  June  8. 

SR-34:  .Reconstruction  or  route  between 
SagehiU  Road  to  the  Junction  with  State 
Route  36  (6.6  miles)  Primarily  follows  align- 
ment of  a  former  country  road.  Othello, 
Adams  County,  Washington.  8  pages.  June 
16. 

US-13:  Dane  County,  Wisconsin.  Rebuild- 
ing to  freeway  standards  a  portion  of  the 
South  Madison  Belt  Line  between  Fish  Hatch- 
ery Rd.  and  1-90  (6  miles).  Includes  reloca- 
tion between  Rajrwood  Rd.  and  Highway  61. 
Project  F  04-3,  ID  1306-0-00;  PB-199  617- 
D;  13  pages.  June  3. 

USH-61:  Freeway  construction  beginning 
at  the  Lincoln  County  Line  and  extending 
northerly  to  the  Junction  with  existing  USH- 
51  a  little  over  a  mile  north  of  Merrill,  Wis- 
consin (6.5  miles).  Purpose:  bypass  of  Mer- 
rill, FAP  Route  5-4-1;  ID  1173-3-00;  11  Dases 
June  11. 

TT8-61:  Freeway  construction  on  a  new 
alignment  from  the  north  terminus  of  the 
Wausau  Belt  Line  to  an  interchange  with 
existing  highway  61  near  the  north  limits  of 
the  city  at  Merrill.  Ma«thon  and  Lincoln 
Counties,  Wisconsin.  FAP  Route  F-3(4)  and 
ID  1175-1-00:   15  pages.  June  11. 

SUte  Tnmk  Highway  59  to  County  Trunk 
Highway  "Y**  Road  (south  bypass) :  Wau- 
kesha County,  Wiscoruin.  FAS  Route  1462 
(County  Trunk  Highway  "A") :  Oooatruction 
of  an  iiltimate  4-lane  bypass  of  the  city  of 
Waukesha.  Runs  from  State  Trunk  Highway 
"69"  to  County  Trunk  Highway  "Y".  Project 
S  14«3(   )  and  ID  273-3-00;  14  pages.  June  21. 

Kendall-Elroy  Road  (State  Tnmk  High- 
way 71 ) :  Monroe  and  Juneau  Counties, 
Wisconsin.  Reconstruction  and  widening  of 
road  beglnnmg  in  Kendall  and  ending  at 
the  intersection  with  highways  80  and  82 
In  Broy  (approximately  6  miles).  WlU  re- 
quire 82  acres  of  agricultural  land  and  6.1 
acres  of  Wisconsin's  Blkeway  property.  A  4(f) 
Determination  is  attached.  Project  8-313 
(   );  21  pages.  June  23. 

Chippewa  River  Bridge  and  Approaches: 
Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin.  Replacement  of 
"Ketcha  Bridge"  and  upgrading  and  relo- 
oatlon  of  approaches.  Project  8950-1-00  and 
S-1417(2);  7  pages.  June  24. 

Final:  Project  F-300:  Washington-Clarke 
Counties.  Alabajna.  Highway  to  parallel  US 
43  for  a  total  of  6.26  miles  beginning  0.4 
miles  south  of  Leroz  School.  The  road  will 
be  4-lanes  to  replace  existing  2-lane  facility. 
Dual  bridges  "Under  Construction"  will  cross 
the  Tomblgbee  River  125'  downstream  of 
present  bridge.  150  acres  of  wooded,  swamp 
and  pasture  lands  will  be  used  for  new  right- 
of-way.  9  residences  and  6  businesses  will  be 
replaced.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI, 
FHWA,  Commerce,  and  Army:  COB,  and  vari- 
ous Alabama  depsirtments.  PB-199  752-F;  34 
pages.  June  7. 

US-43  and  US-72 :  Construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Southern  Railway  In  Sheffield.  Ala- 
bama. Length  of  project  is  .34  miles.  Purpose : 
To  alleviate  delays  due  to  rail  traffic.  Com- 
ments made  by  Commerce,  EPA,  DOI,  FHWA, 
TVA,  and  the  Army:  COE,  and  various  Ala- 
bama departments.  Project  F-FO-196(16); 
36  pages.  June  24. 

US-84;  Relocation  from  Andalusia  to  River 
Falls,  Alabama.  Right-of-way  along  existing 
route  is  narrow — widening  would  cause  ex- 
tensive damage  to  adjacent  property  owners. 
Comments  made  by  DOI.  AEC,  FAA,  ARMY, 
EPA,  FHWA.  and  Conunerce,  and  various  Ala- 
bama departments.  Project  S-1729-A,  and  P- 
339;  34  pages.  June  28. 

8H-64:  Construction  of  3.9  miles  of  high- 
way In  the  Mule  Shoe  Bend  Section  In  Coco- 
nino County,  Arizona  (within  Navajo  Reser- 
vation). Purpoae:  To  provide  a  new  align- 
ment replacing  sub-standard  section.  Project 
FLH-033-1  ( 1) :  PB-199  661-F;  22  pages.  Com- 
ments by  DOI,  USDA.  FAA,  FHWA.  June  2. 

1-40   (Asbfork-Flagstafr  Highway) :    Coco- 
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nlno  County,  Arizona.  Construction  work  on 
Supal  Section  In  Kalbab  National  Forest  be- 
tween Pine  Springs  and  Williams.  Involves 
relocation  and  paving,  grading  and  drains, 
building  game  fences,  setting  up  water  col- 
lecting system.  Purpose:  To  remove  a  water 
pcoduclng  well  for  median  area,  etc.  Com- 
ments made  by  various  State  of  Arizona 
agencies  and  Department  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture.  PB-199  669-F.  17  pages.  June  4. 

1-40  (Klngman-Ashfork  Highway) :  Yava- 
pai County,  Artuma.  Construction  of  8  seg- 
ments of  hli^way;  Mohave  County  Line- 
East  Section,  Juniper  Mountain  Section,  and 
Juniper  Mountaln-Chlno  Section.  Project  I- 
40-2(53).  (56),  and  (59),  respectively.  PB- 
199  989-F;  19  pages.  June  7. 

Bagdad-Hillside  Highway:  Yavapai  County, 
Arizojia.  Upgrading  of  highway  from  city 
limits  of  Bagdad,  southeast  for  about  4.1 
miles  to  Junction  at  8R  97.  Comments  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  an 
Arleona  departntent.  Project  S-370-501;  19 
pages;  PB-199  748-F.  June  7. 

SR-88:  Maricopa,  Arizona.  Upgrading  of 
Pinto  Creek  Section  of  Apache  Creek  High- 
way from  12  miles  east  of  Roosevelt  Dam  for 
a  distance  of  4.5  miles  in  a  southeasterly 
direction.  Comments  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (Forest  Service) ,  and  an 
Arizona  department.  Project  EDA-S-214(8), 
reported  on  Draft  Statement  as  Project  8- 
214(8);  PB-199  746-F;   18  pages.  June  7. 

Arizona  State  Highway  Route  60:  Navajo 
County,  Arizona.  F-053-2(9)  Clay  Springs, 
and  F-O63-2(10)  Pinedale-Payson  Show 
Low  Highway.  State  Route  200  from  Payson, 
Arizona  to  US  Rt.  60.  Two  sections  compris- 
ing a  total  distance  of  10.87  miles.  Projects 
are  on  land  administered  by  Sltgreaves  Na- 
tional Forest.  Considerable  wildlife  habitats 
wUl  be  disrupted  or  lost.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  and  DOI  and  an  Arizona  department. 
PB-199  747-F;  14  pages.  June  7. 

US-80.  Cochise  County.  Arizona.  Reloca- 
tion of  Highway  60  feet  north  and  parallel  to 
existing  highway  between  Cochise  Jr.  Col- 
lege and  Douglas.  Project  F-016-l(17),  F- 
016-1-(18),  F-016-l(l»):  PB-199  749-F;  11 
pages.  June  7. 

Dewey  1-17  Highway.  State  Highway 
Route  169:  Yavapai  County  Arizona.  A  pro- 
posed highway  from  Dewey  on  State  Route 
69  to  connect  with  Interstate  17.  WUl  follow 
general  alignment  of  present  County  road  to 
Yarbar  School  and  then  under  new  align- 
ment through  Precore  National  Forest.  Total 
length  14.8  miles.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
and  DOI.  and  an  Arizona  department.  Proj- 
ect S-447-604  and  S-447-503;  PB-199  746- 
F;  17  pages.  June  7. 

OUa  Bend-Buckeye  Highway  (US  80  to 
Junction  1 — 10  Section) :  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona.  Upgrading  of  highway  from  point 
2  miles  west  of  Buckeye  for  a  distance  of 
4.3  miles  to  Oglesby  Road  traffic  Interchange 
of  I-lO.  WUl  be  connecting  segment  of  I-IO 
and  1-8.  CoDunents  made  by  the  Department 
of  Interior.  Protect  F-Fa-023-1  (2)  and  F- 
023-1(3);    PB-199  744-F;    15  pages.  June  7. 

US-666/180:  SprlngervUle-Cllfton  High- 
way (Nutrloea-Alplne  Section).  Corridor  re- 
location and  widening,  etc.  of  2^  mUes  of 
highway.  Nutriosa.  itrieona.  WUl  require 
about  60  acres  of  a  scenic  meadow.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  and  DOI,  as  weU  aa 
various  state  departments.  Project  FAP- 
05-1-2;  20  pages.  June  17. 

US-89:  (Wlckenburg-Prescott  Highway) — 
Proposed  corridor  relocation  and  improve- 
ment between  Congress  and  Yamell,  Ari- 
zona. Length  of  project  4.5  mUes.  Comments 
made  by  FHWA,  and  DOI,  and  various  Ari- 
zona departments.  Project  F-026-l(9),  Unit 
1,  and  F-025-l(10)  Unit  2;  26  pages.  June  24. 

US-666/180:  Proposed  cwrldor  relocation 
and  Improvement  of  8J1  mUes  (Mutrloao- 
Alplne  Section)  in  Apache  County,  Arizona. 
Road  wUl  be  widened  13  feet,  etc.  Arizona 
Project  F-051-3(9),  Unit  1  and  (13),  Unit  3. 
Comments  made  by  State  of  Arizona  and 
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Depte.  of  HUD,  Interim  and  Agriculture.  16 
pages.  J\me  34. 

Interstate  Route  10  (San  Bernardino  Free- 
way) :  Los  Angeles  EI  Monte,  California. 
Project  consists  of  addition  of  2-lane  express 
busway  on  freeway  between  Mission  Road 
near  Santa  Ana  Freeway.  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Anita  Avenue  in  city  of  El  Monte,  (To- 
tal distance  Is  11  mUes).  Proposed  program 
conslsta  of  preferential  curb  lanes  for  buses, 
one  bxis  station  with  parking  faculties  and 
two  without  parking  along  the  busway.  Joint 
project  of  California  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Division  of  Highways  and  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  EUstrlct.  4(f)  De- 
termination attached  as  action  would  require 
land  from  Ramona  Gardens  West-Pocket 
Park,  Fletcher  Park,  and  Pioneer  Park.  Com- 
mento  made  by  DOI,  and  EPA,  and  a  numer- 
ous California  departments  and  agencies. 
Project  FAI-10;  111  pages.  June  23. 

Olasgow-Edmonton  Road:  Barren  County, 
Kentucky.  Realignment  of  2.4  mUes  between 
new  section  in  Glasgow  to  KY-80-U8-68. 
Commenta  made  by  various  State  of  Ken- 
tucky agencies;  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Interior,  Transportation  (FAA); 
Agencies — EPA  &  TVA.  Project  F-543(4).  26 
pages.  June  2. 

Harland -Cumberland -Whltesburg  Road: 
Kentucky.  Involves  8  mUes  of  highway  con- 
struction on  new  location.  Comments  made 
by  various  State  of  Kentucky  agencies;  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  EPA.  AP  48-85L. 
46  pages.  June  28. 

Northern  Parkway:  Baltimore,  Uaryland. 
Bellona  Ave.  to  the  Alameda.  Requires  1.1 
acres  from  Chinquapin  Park.  WUl  be  replaced 
with  1.9  acres  in  immediate  vicinity.  Com- 
menta made  by  Metropolitan  Transit  Author- 
ity, Baltimore.  Project  U3-1022(19).  PB-199 
968-F.  6  pages.  June  9. 

College-Beattle  Street  Connector  project  In 
OreenvUle,  South  Carolina.  Length  of  proj- 
ect: 2700  feet.  Commenta  made  by  various 
State  of  South  Carolina  agencies  and  Depart- 
ment of  HUD.  PB-199  660-F.  20  pages.  June 
4. 

US-13:  Brown  and  Day  Counties,  South 
Dakota.  Construction  of  highway  beginning 
at  Bath  Coiner  continuing  through  Groton  to 
Andover  (20  miles).  Commenta  made  by  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  EPA.  Project  P  004- 
5  &  P  944-6.  PB-199  971-F.  16  pages.  June  8. 

SH-63:  Ziebach  and  Haakon  Counties, 
South  Dakota.  Construction  of  new  bridge 
across  Cheyenne  River  and  realignment  of 
approaches  for  safety  reasons.  Commenta 
made  by  Departmenta  of  HUD  and  Interior. 
Project  S-1262  and  S-1283.  11  pages.  June 
34. 

SH-40:  Mellette  County,  South  Dakota. 
Construction  r\ms  from  1.5  mUes  west  of 
Cedar  Butte  then  runs  easterly  along  exist- 
ing SH-40  (8  mUes).  New  grade,  flattened 
horizontal  and  vertical  curves,  etc.  Commenta 
made  by  Departmenta  of  Agriculture,  HUD, 
Commerce,  Interior  and  EPA.  Project  S-1361 
(5) .  17  pages.  June  24. 

SH-40:  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  to  Farm- 
Ingdale,  South  Dakota.  RebuUdlng,  flatten- 
ing curves,  widening,  raising,  ete.  to  accom- 
modate higher  traffic  volume.  Commenta 
made  by  Departmenta  of  HUD  and  Interior. 
Project  S-1041.  11  pages.  June  24. 

Tennessee  Secondary  Route  6371 :  Ruther- 
ford County,  Tennessee.  Construction  begins 
at  8R-1  (US-41)  ncrthwest  of  Murfreesboro 
and  extends  to  SR-10  (US-231)  (Project  S- 
6371(2) ).  Project  section  3-6371(2)  begins  at 
Sulphur  Springs  Rd.  and  goes  to  SR-10.  Total 
length:  3.6  mUes.  PB-199  761-F.  6  pages. 
Jtine  7. 

Secondary  Route  2624 :  Roane  Coimty,  Ten- 
nessee. Construction  of  1.22  miles  of  highway 
from  1  mUe  east  of  Post  Oak  to  8R-61.  Proj- 
ect 73-063-32-03.  6  pages.  June  24. 

Secondary  Route  434:  HamUton  County. 
Tennessee.  Improving  and  straightening  1.3 
mUes  from  FAS  4437  at  Ooltewah-Rlngghold 
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Bd.  to  CoUegedale.  Project  S-4843 (4) .  6  pages 
June  34. 

FHWA  4(f)  Statemento:  The  following 
are  not  103  statementa.  They  are  explana- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's 
^proval  of  projecta  to  be  Implemented  un- 
der Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act.  49,  XJS.C.  Section  1663 
it). 

SR-41  Sc  180:  Fresno.  California.  Highway 
construction  reqiUres  use  of  .36  acre  of  Ro- 
maln  Playground.  3  pages.  June  16. 

Frazler  Mountain  Park  Road:  Kern  Coun- 
ty, California.  Highway  construction  requires 
use  of  6.25  acres  and  severing  2.71  acres  of 
Frazler  Mountain  Park.  3  pages.  June  16. 

US-85  (South  Santa  Fe  Drive) :  Denver. 
Colorado.  Highway  construction  wUl  require 

2  acres  of  Overland  Park  North  and  1.8  acres 
of  Overland  Park  Golf  Course.  3  pages.  June 
14. 

SR-14:  Sussex  County.  Delaware.  Highway 
construction  requires  .2  acres  of  Prlmehood 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge.  4  pages.  June  21. 

1-76 :  Roscommon  County.  Michigan.  High- 
way construction  requires  use  of  670  acres 
of  State-owned  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 4  pages.  June  9. 

1-195:  Monmouth  County,  Sew  Jersey. 
Highway  construction  requires  land  from 
Allaire  State  Park.  5  pages.  June  9. 

1-80:  Warren  County,  New  Jersey.  High- 
way construction  requires  use  of  33  acres  of 
Colimibia  Lake  recreation  area.  6  pages.  June 
23. 

US-2:  Highway  project  requires  use  of  9 
acres  of  land  from  a  golf  course  owned  by 
the  city  of  Lakota.  North  Dakota.  Jime  28. 

1-476:  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Hlghvray  construction  requires  use  of  land 
from  Smedley  Park.  6  pages.  June  8. 

Route  48:  AUegheny  County,  Pennsyliiania. 
Upgrading  of  2.7  mile  segment  from  2  to  4 
lanes.  3  pages.  Jiuie  10. 

SR — 4  (Noconnah  Greenbelt) :  Shelby 
County,  Tennessee.  Highway  construction 
requires  0.12  acres  of  land  near  Noconnah 
Creek.  6  pages.  May  19. 

SH-288:  Brazoria  County,  Texas.  Highway 
construction  requires  land  from  Thumb  Park. 

3  pages.  Jime  9. 

SRr-30:  Poultney,  Vermont.  Highway  con- 
struction requires  .33  acre  from  Lake  St. 
Catherine  Park.  4  pages.  June  9. 

U.S.  COAST  GUAXO 

Contact:  WUllam  R.  Riedel,  DOT  Coordi- 
nator. Water  Resources.  400  7th  Street,  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20691   (202)   426-2274. 

Draft:  Construction  of  fixed  high  level 
bridge  over  Broad  Thorofare  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey Intracoastal  Waterway  100  ft.  to  the 
north  of  the  existing  bridge  (SR-152).  PB- 
199  741-D.  6  pages.  June  7. 

KNTIBONICKNTAL  PBOTBCTION  AdENCT 

Contact:  Charles  Fabrlkant.  Director  of 
Impact  Statementa  Office,  1639  K  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30460  (202)  264-7471. 

Final:  Cooertructlon  grant  for  a  wastewater 
treatment  project,  Muskegon  County,  Mich- 
igan. Project  includes  Intercepting  sewers 
pumping  stations,  spray  Irrigation  facilities, 
ete.  Win  provide  43.36  million  gallons  per  day 
of  sewage  treatment  capacity.  Purpose:  to 
eliminate  the  discharge  of  munlclptal  and 
major  Industrial  wastes  into  dune-Impound- 
ed Muskegon,  Mona  and  White  Lake  by  bring- 
ing wastes  Inland  for  tretament.  66  pages. 
June  36. 

ncoxaAi.  POWER  commission 
Contact:    Frederick   H.   Warren,  Commis- 
sion's Advisor  on  Environmental  Quality,  441 
G  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30436  (202 
386-6084. 

Applicant's  drafts:  (These  are  not  official 
FPC  drafto.  They  wUl  be  foUowed  by  staff- 
prepared  draft  statementa.  The  FPC  requesto 
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that  any  peraon  dealrlng  to  be  heard,  to  pre- 
sent evidence,  to  be  advlaed  of  aU  hearings 
and  proceedings,  with  reference  to  these 
statementa,  and  to  receive  notice  of  proposed 
subsequent  draft  statementa,  file  with  the 
FPC  on  or  before  60  days  from  the  publica- 
tion of  this  document  in  the  Federal  Bag- 
ister.) 

Application  by  Seattle,  Waablngton.  for  an 
amendment  to  Ita  license  for  Skagit  River 
Project  No.  663.  Provides  for  the  final  stage 
of  construction  of  Roes  Dam.  involving  an 
increase  in  the  structural  height  from  540  ft. 
to  661  ft.  and  the  reservoir  elevation  from 
1603.6  ft.  to  1735  ft.  Will  resiUt  In  Ross  Lake's 
surface  area  being  extended  by  3.600  acres 
within  the  U.S.  section  (the  Roes  Lake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area) .  WUdllfe  habitat  wUl 
be  reduced  and  trout  spawning  areas  Inun- 
dated. Purpoae:  to  provide  additional  elec- 
trical power  supply  to  Seattle.  PB-199  736-D 
36  pages.  May  30. 

Department  of  Water  Resources  {Califor- 
nia) application  for  California  Aqueduct 
Project  No.  3  436.  Involves  an  aqueduct  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  delta  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  VaUey  Into 
Southern  Caltfomla.  dividing  Into  the  West 
Branch,  which  terminates  In  Castalc  Lake, 
and  the  East  Branch,  which  terminates  In 
Lake  Perris.  A  coastal  branch  wUl  extend  100 
mUes  westerly  to  San  Lula  Obispo  and  Simta 
Barbara  Counties.  The  total  distance  at  com- 
pletion wUl  be  about  450  mUes.  282  mUes  are 
now  completed.  Purpose:  to  control  flooding, 
to  supply  water  and  hydroelectric  power,  to 
develop  recreation,  and  to  enhance  fish  and 
wUdllfe.  PB-199  854-D  182  pages.  June   10. 

Puget  Sound  Power  tc  Light  Company's 
application  for  license  for  Construction 
Project — Electron  Project  No.  2496,  Puyallup 
River,  Pierce  County,  Washington.  Involves: 
timber  diversion  dam,  other  installations,  and 
a  concrete  powerhouse  with  four  generating 
unlta  (capacity  26.500  KW).  Purpose:  to 
provide  power  to  meet  Company  and  area 
requlrementa.  66  year  operation  of  the  project 
has  had  minimal  Impact  on  recreational  and 
environmental  values,  except  for  fishery  re- 
sources. PB-199  886-D  36  pages.  May  31. 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Company's  appUca- 
tlon  for  Ucense  to  construct  a  285-mUe.  30- 
Inch  diameter  natural  gas  transmission  line 
from  Sandstone.  Minnesota,  to  near  Emexvon, 
JIf anitoba.  Together  with  a  45-mUe,  96- Inch 
diameter  transmission  line  extending  from 
Havre.  Montana.  North  &  East  to  the  Inter- 
national Border.  Also  Involves  building  com- 
pressor stations.  Transmission  lines  will 
traverse  several  state  foresta,  wUdllfe  ref- 
uges, game  preserves,  eto.,  PB-199  883-D. 
14  pages.  May  21. 

Draft:  FPC  staff  briefs  and  environmental 
statement  In  the  reopened  proceeding  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  Project  No.  2317,  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  Applicant  is  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company.  Purpose:  electric  power 
generation.  249  pages.  June  2. 

Joint  application  by  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Company  and  Washington  Public  Pow- 
er Supply  System  for  major  Ucense  for  the 
High  Mountain  Sheep  Project,  a  hydroelectric 
plant  on  the  Snake  River  between  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  Conslsta 
of  3  large  dams  sind  2  smaUer  ones.  Purpose: 
electric  power  generation.  Project  Nos.  2343 
and  2273.  43  pages.  PB-200  002-D. 

Application  by  Portland  General  BSectrlo 
Ooinpany  for  Pelton  Project  No.  2080 — 
Oregon.  Involves  biiUdlng  a  flsb  hatchery 
and  rtiated  faclUties  adjacent  to  the  power- 
hovise  of  Round  Butte  Develoiunent.  Pur- 
pose: to  provide  for  maintaining  the  num- 
bers of  anadromovis  fl^  In  the  Deschutes 
River.  PB-199  877-D.  5  pages.  June  9. 

AppUcation  for  major  Ucense  by  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Hat  Creek  Noa. 
1  &  2  (hydroelectalc  project) .  In  the  region 
of  Cassel.  Bumey  and  FaU  River  Mills  on 
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BaX  OfeMk.  ahaate  Ooonty.  OmUfenUa.  BKt 
OrMk  Ka  1  Bawriolr  htm  It-ten  rarfu*. 
»1  (t.  looc,  la  ft.  hish  eaoertf  UutUWi 
(tarn.  Na  a  Ba»tfiu«i  bM  a»  >or«  auzf m* 
irtth  48  n.  long.  »  ft.  bleb  oaiior«««  gmyltjr 
duo.  PurpoM:  tfwMe  powtr  g«M9r»ttaii.  31 
paflM.  PB-OM  198-D.  Jan*  la. 

ogamuL  — EVMa»  ADimRsnunoit 
Oontaot:  Bod  Kngar,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor.  OMMnl    Oenrlcae   Admlnlatrmtlon — AO, 
Wasblngton.   DC.    30405    (303)    Ma-«077. 

AltersAto  Contact :  Aaron  Woioatdn.  !»• 
rwtor,  Offloe  of  BnTizonmental  Affaln,  a«n- 
eral  Serrloaa  AdmlnUtratloo— ADV.  (908) 
84»-41«l. 

Draft:  TTmoflfar  of  12M  metm  ct  Ixm 
Alamltoa  Naval  Air  Station,  Orance  County. 
CaUfomia  to  the  Office  of  ■ducatton.  HXW. 
Purpose:  to  enable  tbe  Offloe  of  Bduoatlop 
to  ooneottdate  tbe  Soutbvest  Rfiglonal  Bdu- 
catlonal  Labonttory  by  ooutructlng  a  build- 
ing on  tills  land.  PB-199  4W-D.  7  pages.  May 

a«. 

Disposal  of  tbe  119.11  acre  tract  of  land 
comprising  tbe  farmer  Castle  Valley  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center:  Price,  Utah.  Pro- 
posed sale  of  tbls  land  to  Carbon  County. 
Tbe  County  plans  to  eatabllsb  a  Ilfl^t  Indus- 
try type  Industrial  park  on  tbls  land.  PB- 
190  7S7-D.  10  pages. 

Disposal  of  tbe  Naval  Weapons  Industrial 
Besarve  Plant,  DaUas  (Grand  Pralile) ,  Texas. 
Involves  314.8  acres  and  11  buildings.  Pro- 
posss  to  sell  tbts  plant  by  negotiated  oaai- 
tract  to  LTV  Aero^ace  Corp.,  present  lessee, 
for  continued  use  as  an  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing facility.  Bid  should  reOect  tbe  oost  of 
necessary  oorrectiTo  measures  to  alleviate 
such  problems  as  air  and  water  pollution.  10 
pages.  June  19. 

Disposal  of  tbe  Niagara  Vails  Army  Cbem- 
Icals  Plant:  Niagara  Vails,  Neva  York.  Plant 
oonslsts  of  37  buildings  and  5.7  acres  and 
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will  be  sold  by  competitive  bidding.  8  pages. 
JxmeW. 

Vlnal :  Negotiated  sale  of  the  former  Sweet- 
water, Texat,  Air  Voroe  Station  and  family 
bousing  annex.  Tbe  rtiease  of  tbe  Interest  of 
tbe  VS.  In  164*  acres  leased  from  tbe  dty 
of  Sweetwater  Is  also  lnv(dved.  Purpose:  to 
enable  Sweetwater  to  provide  a  campus  for 
tbe  Tens  State  Technical  Institute  for  the 
(operation  of  a  training  school.  Comments 
by  tbe  Dept.  of  HBW.  PB-199  447-V.  7  pages. 
Mayas. 

WanOMAI.  ABONAUnCB  amd  spacs 
SDlLLNUriVATIOir 

Contact:  Balpb  B.  Cusbman.  Special  As- 
sistant. OOloe  of  Administration.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  a064«.  (a02)  9«a-8107. 

Draft:  Applications  Teobnology  Sattillte 
Program.  Consists  of  launching  the  6th  and 
Ttb  satellite  In  tbe  series  (197S  ft  1975). 
B:q>erlments  are  to  be  carried  out  In  the 
rtiBTlpHnns  of  oommunlcatlonB,  navigation, 
meteorology,  data  ooUectlon,  geodesy,  etc. 
PB-199  4«0-D.  10  pages.  May  38. 

IfKW    SKOUUn*    BIVXB    BASINS    COICVIBSIOH 

Contact:  David  Harrison,  New  Xngland 
River  Basins  Cammlaslon,  56  Court  Street, 
Boston.  MaasachusetU  03108  (817)  233-8344. 

Draft:  Connecticut  Blver  Basin  Plan- 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire.  Mataachuaetta, 
and  Connecticut.  Involves  water  quality 
wastewater  treatment,  etc..  power,  outdoor 
recreation,  preservation  of  sites,  anadromous 
flsberles  restoration,  resident  fish  and  wild- 
life, water  supply,  navigation,  upstream 
water  and  related  land  resoTiroe  potential, 
flood  control  and  large  multiple  purpose  res- 
ervoirs. Purpose:  National  Efficiency:  to  get 
greatest  economic  benefits  from  investment 
in  water  resource  restoration  and  develop- 
ment in  terms  of  the  whole  country;  Re- 
gional  Efficiency:    to  produce  the   greatest 
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return  In  social  and  economic  benefits  In 
terms  of  tbe  Connecticut  River  Basin;  In- 
vironmental  Quality:  to  Improve  tbe  quality 
of  tbe  environment  tbrougb  water  reeouros 
Investment.  PB-199  738-D.  103  pages.  June  3. 
TonnESSB  VAixrr  attthoiitt 

Contact:  Dr.  nrands  Oartrell,  Director  of 
Environmental  Besearob  and  Development, 
(815)  756-3003. 

Draft:  TslUoo  Project,  Tennaasee.  Majcr 
project  U  ocMiatructlon  of  a  dam  and  the 
creation  of  a  18,600  acre  reeervdr  on  Uttle 
Tennessee  River  near  Port  Loudon  Dam.  Also 
involves  construction  of  saddle  dams  on  the 
left  rim  of  the  raeervolr,  a  1.000  ft.  canal  on 
tbe  right  hank  of  the  reservoir,  rebtiilding  of 
77  miles  of  roads,  3  miles  of  railroads  and 
13  bridges.  375  famUles  wUI  be  dislocated. 
Purpoee:  Industrial  development.  PB-300 
036-D.  34  pages.  June  18. 

Mills  River  Dam  and  Reeervolr.  Henderson 
County,  Sorth  Carolina.  Invdvee  construc- 
tion of  a  dam.  Will  be  tbe  first  unit  of  a  mul- 
tipurpose water  control  system  for  the  Upper 
Prench  Broad  River  Basin.  Reeervolr  will 
inundate  680  a<H«s  of  pasture  and  woodland. 
Purpose:  reduce  flooding.  31  pages.  June  39. 

X7.8.   WATKK  KB80U1CB8  OOTmcn. 

Contact:  W.  Don  Maughan,  VS.  Water 
Resources  OotmcU,  3130  L  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30037  (303)  364-8408. 

Draft:  Pearl  River  Basin  Comprehensive 
Study:  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  A  10-15 
year  program  that  would  include  8  multiple- 
purpoee  reservoirs,  floodwster  retarding 
structuree,  and  1,303  miles  of  channel  de- 
velopment In  80  upstream  watersheds.  Alao 
to  be  constructed  is  s  pleasiu*e  boatway. 
Other  features  are  expansion  of  existing  rec- 
reation areas,  flood  plain  management,  water 
quality  Improvement,  etc.  PB-199  743-D.  8 
pages.  June  3. 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1971-BY  AGENCY 
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Draft  102's 

for  action  on 
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final  102's 

havayat 

DMfl  rtMiv9d 

Final  102's 

on  leyislstion 

and  actions 

Total  actions 

on  which  final 

or  draft  102 

statamants  for 

Federal 

actions  have 
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Agency 

Draft  102's 
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which  no 

final  102's 

havayat 

bean  received 

Final  102's 

on  letislation 

and  actions 

ToUl  actions 

on  which  final 

or  draft  102 
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Fedaral 

actions  have 

been  received 

Atoaile  Entrn  CeminlaaiMi 

27 

1 

■1 

3 

1 

3 

112 

7 

1 

20 

« 

193 

» 

107 

47 
100 

305 

e 

747 

Department  of  Tieaasry 

2 

1 

11 

U 

2 

21 
2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

s 

2 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

3 

Environmental  Protection  AfMcy„ 

7 

a 

Dapartment  of  AfrtoiNurt 

General  Sarvieaa  Adminlstratioe 

a 

Dapartinaat  of  CMBiMfea . . 

United  States  and  Mexico 

National  Asranautics  and  Sfaea  AdminWratiM.. 
National  Science  Foaodation 

Dapaftmant  tl  DafoMS. 

J 

AirFSm 

4 

Amy „ 

Army  Corps  of  Entlwasn             .  .  .  .  „ 

1 

New  Enibnd  RIvsr  Basins  Commisaioa 

1 

Navy 

inpsrvMni  Of  nvMut,  UHHUvfi,  BIO  wwmv...* 

Office  of  Science  and  Tadinelogy 

1 

Tennessae  VaHay  Authority 

I 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 

1 

Total 

Departmaet  of  Tiaaapbrtatlen  > 

947 

433 

1,380 
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•  Separata  4  (f)  statemaats  aet  incDrpoiatad  la  102  itataawab  raeahrad  from  DOT  are  not  included. 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1971-BY  PROJECT  TYPE 


Draft  stata- 

■antifor 

actior6on 
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■aalstat*- 

maabkeva 

yet  been  flud 

Rnal  state- 
ments on 
letislation 
andactiens 

Total  actions 

on  which 

fiaai  or  draft 

statements  for 

Federal 

actions  have 

been  received 

Draft  state- 
ments for 
actioaaon 
wWchne 
iaal  stata- 
mants have 
yet  been  Hed 

Rntf  state- 
ments on 
letistation 
and  actions 

Total  actions 

on  which 

final  or  draft 

statamenbfor 

FederM 

actions  have 

been  received 

1 

7 
2 

M 
2 

) 
3 
M 
3 
4 
• 

4 
2 

? 

72 

3 

2 

t 
S 
0 

\ 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

12 
97 
20 

21 

Parks,  w;idlifa  rafupa.  recreation  fadMiai... 
Pesticides,  herfaicidea 

1 

14 

26 

12 

Aircraft  itiiiia.  ind  Dihldia  . 

14 

Airpork.  

Power; 

Hydroelectric 

Nadaar 

IS 
21 

BuMap. 

BrMfapermlti    

M 

17 

Pefaeaa  tytHfft    . 

OlMr „ 

Tfni-iiiiiiii 

M 
5 

11 

Fbraaky 

9 

HoeaaM  araaa  pvaMaas,  aawcommaalllas..... 

RaihMda 

2 

2 

Roada. 

Ptaa  roada  thraatfi  parta_ 

*s 

SS( 

laadacaaiaWaa  MmmsI 

S7 

MsHtraaait. .' „ 

Miah« 

MHRan  iaetaflatia« 

Nataralaataadoa: 

DriHmi  and  axploratioa 

Space  pfOframa ."..' 

Wastadiapaaal: 

7 
3 

7 
3 

Manitim  ditmrnl                           , ,     . 

:.:          1 

3 

OtMn  dyrnnjnff 

0 

9 

Transportatiofl,  pipeline 

Radioactive  waate  diapaaaL 

...      .    1 

2 

SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1971-BY  PROJECT  TYPE-«aatiauad 

Draft  state- 
ments tor 
actions  on 
which  no 
final  state- 
ments have 
yet  baan  filed 

Final  state- 
ments on 
leEiHation 
ana  actions 

Total  actions 

on  which 

final  or  draft 

statements  for 

Federal 

actions  have 

been  received 

Draft  state- 
ments for 
actions  on 
which  no 
final  >Uta- 
mants  have 
yet  been  filed 

Final  state- 

RMBtSOn 

legislation 
and  actions 

Tatalactiem 

on  which 

final  or  draft 

statements  far 

Federal 

actions  have 

been  received 

Sewaje"fci"litiMV-"."IIIIII"IIIIIiriII"I                   } 
Solid  wates 1 

Beach  erosion,  humcana  piatactioa 2 

\ 
0 

»7 

7S 

0 

0 
3 

1 

20 

19 

106 

4 

PermK  (Refuse  Act.  dredge  and  fill) 3 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  coatrol ...                 IS 

Weather  modification        ..„                    7 

0 
159 
1 
0 
6 

3 

246 

8 

16 

Misceilaneout. ! 11 

17 

Irrigation 12 

Navigation 81 

Municioal  and  industrial  suopty 4 

TotiL 947 

433 

1.380 

RETRAININO  OP  CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PBNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Jvly  28,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  know 
of  the  troubled  times  that  exist  for  cer- 
tain professional  people,  particularly 
those  from  the  space  age  industries.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  use  the  skills  of 
these  technical  people  in  many  other 
areas.  This  wlU  require  retraining  in 
many  instances.  The  PMC  Colleges,  out- 
side Philadelphia,  in  Chester.  Pa.,  have 
developed  a  special  program  that  should 
Interest  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  relating  to  a  de- 
velopment by  the  PMC  Colleges  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RrntAimNG  of  CssTAtN   Pkovkssionai. 
People 

A  deferred  tuition  program  to  retrain  un- 
employed engineers,  scientists,  teacbers  and 
otber  professionals  for  new  or  broader  ca- 
reers was  unveUed  today  (Wednesday,  July 
14)  by  PMC  Colleges.  Chester.  Pa. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Murphy,  vice  president  and 
dean  of  the  college,  said  the  innovative  pro- 
gram to  t>e  luiown  as  Program  Croesroad,  be- 
gins this  fall  and  Is  designed  to  allow  unem- 
ployed professionals  to  return  to  college  for 
graduate  and  tuxdergraduate  "refresher" 
courses  and  as  "a  means  of  updating  knowl- 
edge, acquiring  new  slOUs  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  or  preparing  for  an 
entirely  new  career." 

Under  Program  Crossroad,  unemployed  pro- 
fessionals  could  defer  tuition  coets  until  six 
months  after  they  are  working  full  time  in 
their  new  profession.  No  interest  cbargee  wUl 
be  made  and  applicants  will  have  a  maxlmtim 
of  avi  years  from  registraUon  to  first  pay- 
ment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment 
Sectirity  reports  that  3000  engineers,  scien- 
tists and  other  profeeslonal  workers  in  tbe 
eight-county  area  are  currently  drawing  im- 
employment  compensation,  and  estimates 
that  about  9000  professionals  have  received 
lay-off  notices.  The  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  estimates  that 
about  10,000  engineers  and  scienUsts  have 
been  laid  off  in  this  area  and  an  estimated 
100,000  are  unemployed  or  underemployed 
throughout  the  nation. 

PMC  Colleges  Is  a  small  co-educational 
ooUege  in  suburban  PbUadelphia.  with  stu- 
dents from  36  states  and  34  foreign  countries. 

UndOT  Program  Crossroad,  iinemployed 
profeaslonals  or  persons  not  working  full- 
time  at  tbelr  pr^ession,  may  take  courses 
In  eitbar  tbe  day  or  evening  scbools. 


Ooiirses  available  at  tbe  graduate  level 
would  be  in  engineering  and  economics  and 
management.  Coiu'ses  at  the  undergraduate 
level  wovUd  be  in  lil>eral  arts,  social  and 
physical  sciences,  teacher  education,  nursing, 
economics  and  management,  and  engineer- 
ing. 

Applications  will  l>e  available  from  the 
college's  admission's  office.  Applicants  should 
state  their  educational  objective  and  Include 
a  resume  of  their  education  and  work  experi- 
ence in  their  initial  letter. 

Murphy  said  the  unenv>loyed  professionals 
should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  college.  Also  eligible,  he  said, 
vrould  be  unemployed  professionals  who  have 
had  at  least  60  hours  of  college  credit  and 
have  t)een  out  of  coUege  for  five  years  or 
more. 

"Some  engineers,"  Murphy  explained  to  a 
news  conference,  "have  experience  and  train- 
ing In  narrow  areas  of  specialization.  With 
additional  education,  they  could  move  Into 
problem-oriented  areas  like  xirban  engineer- 
ing, environmental  engineering  and  systems 
engineering." 

"Or,"  tbe  former  engineering  school  dean 
added,  "they  might  combine  their  expertise 
with  otber  disciplines  like  physiology  to  be- 
come bio-engineers  working  on  artificial 
kidney  or  heart  machines  or  various  diagnos- 
tic and  pKist  operative  equipment.  Also,  they 
could  return  to  college  for  studies  in  eco- 
nomics and  management  In  order  to  run  their 
own  business,  or  to  develop  training  to  teach 
science  in  secondary  schools." 

"Similarly,"  Mtirphy  explained,  "an  unem- 
ployed chemist  might  take  biology  courses 
to  become  a  blo-chemlst,  or  a  physicist  to 
become  a  blo-physlclst.  Unemployed  teachers 
might  take  foreign  language  studies  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  career  with  a  multi-national 
corporation  or  to  work  in  commtuiity  or 
social  welfare  programs  for  persons  of  Mexi- 
can, Puerto  Rican  or  Cuban  descent." 


PENTAGON  PAPERS  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  in  my  odloquy  with 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dow  and  Mr.  Ryan)  on  their  "congres- 
sional inquiry  into  the  Pentagon  Papers," 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dow)  denied  ever  having  seen  the  con- 
troversial memorandum  or  agenda  for 
the  July  7  meeting  of  the  conference  or- 
ganizers. That  agenda,  which  was  quoted 
in  part  in  the  July  25  Evans-Novak  col- 
umn in  the  Washington  Post,  and  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  remarks  on  Mon- 
day, suggests  that  an  attempt  be  made 
to  shift  the  blame  for  the  war  to  the 


Nixon  administration,  to  undermine  the 
administration's  peace  efforts,  and  to 
force  acceptance  of  the  Vletcong  peace 
proposal  through  a  democratically  spon- 
sored congressional  action. 

Yesterday,  I  accepted  the  word  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  controversial  agenda,  even 
though  he  is  one  of  the  principal  or- 
ganizers of  this  week's  conference.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  the  politically 
motivated  memorandums  may  only  re- 
flect the  "overactive  ImaglnatJoos  of 
young  staffers,"  as  some  members  of  the 
group  indicated  to  Evans  and  Novak,  and 
are  not  representative  of  the  intentions 
of  those  Congressmen  sponsoring  this 
conference.  Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  in 
this  which  should  not  be  lost  on  the  con- 
ference organizers  themselves  during 
their  inqidry:  memorandums  from  lower 
echelon  officials  are  not  necessarily  an 
accurate  indication  of  the  policy  inten- 
tions of  their  superiors.  Perhaps  we 
should  all  reread  the  Pentagon  Fapeis 
with  this  in  mind  rather  than  accepting 
them  as  the  most  authoritative  historical 
record  of  our  Vietnam  involvement. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  nxUf  OIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  Is 
one  thing  that  has  been  constant  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  it  has  been  the 
democratic  tradition.  The  people  decide 
who  will  govern  them  by  voting  in  pe- 
riodic elections — elections  that  are  free 
and  fair.  The  United  States  has  encour- 
aged other  countries  to  adopt  that  demo- 
cratic tradition.  Occasionally,  that  policy 
and  that  tradition  are  put  to  a  test.  There 
will  be  such  a  test  in  (October  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  waiting  and  watching  to  be 
sure  those  elections  are  nothing  less  than 
free  and  fair.  After  all.  one  of  the  alleged 
hallmarks  of  this  country's  troubled 
policy  in  Vietnam  has  been  to  guarantee 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  public  officials 
and,  indirectly,  their  form  of  govern- 
ment— through  the  ballot  box — without 
fear  of  intimidation  or  recrimination. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  signs  that  tbe 
people's  right  is  being  compromised,  or 
at  least  threatened. 

There  are  indications  that  at  least  oob 
of  the  announced  candidates  for  the 
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Presidency  of  South  Vietnam  may  not  be 
allowed  to  place  his  name  on  the  ballot. 
This  candidate  ia  not  some  obscure  pro- 
vincial offl<dal.  He  is  the  coimtry's  Vice 
President.  And  if  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot,  it  may  very  well  be  due 
to  the  work — or  the  acquiescence — of  an- 
other candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who 
happens  to  be  the  incumbent. 

We  will  not  know  the  outcome  of  that 
election  for  several  months.  But  it  should 
become  clear  in  a  matter  of  weeks  how 
the  democratic  tradition  is  faring  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  would  hope  that  my 
countrymen  pay  more  than  passing  at- 
tention to  what  develops. 

Earlier  this  week,  there  were  Items  in 
two  Chicago  newspapers  that  may  shed 
some  light  on  the  health  of  democracy  in 
South  Vietnam.  One,  a  dispatch  from 
Saigon  In  the  Dally  News,  carried  the 
headline:  "Ky  Facing  Squeeze-Out  in 
Viet  Vote."  The  article  itself  explained 
how  that  was  happening.  The  second 
Item,  an  editorial  in  the  Sun  Times,  was 
called  "The  'I  WiU'  Spirit  in  Saigon."  It 
raises  some  questions  about  this  coun- 
try's attitude  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
elections. 

The  texts  of  both  items  follow: 

Kt  Pacing  Sqitrzk-Out  in  Virr  Vot« 
(By  Keyes  Beech) 

Saioon. — Barring  a  last-minute  break- 
througb,  It  appears  that  Vice  President  Ngu- 
yen Cao  Ky  will  be  squeezed  out  of  South 
Vietnam's  October  presidential  election. 

U  this  happens,  the  field  will  be  reduced 
to  two  contenders — President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  and  retired  Qen.  Duong  Van  (Big) 
Mlnh.  And  the  scene  may  be  set  for  an  at- 
tempted coup. 

Thleu  and  Ky  are  bitter  enemies. 

UJ3.  embassy  sources  Tuesday  confirmed 
charges  from  the  Ky  camp  that  Thleu  ap- 
parently Is  determined  to  eliminate  the  41- 
year-old  vice  president  from  the  race  by  mak- 
ing it  dlfflcult  or  Impossible  for  him  to 
qualify. 

"Yes,  the  embassy  admits  it,"  said  a  Ky 
spokesman.  "The  question  Is  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  It." 

All  candidates  have  from  July  29  to  Aug. 
4  to  qualify  by  submitting  the  signed  en- 
dorsements of  at  least  40  national  assembly- 
men or  100  provincial  councillors.  Thleu  and 
Minh  have  more  than  enough  assembly  sig- 
natures to  qualify. 

But  Ky.  lacking  support  In  the  assembly, 
was  forced  to  seek  the  support  of  provincial 
councillors.  His  supporters  said  he  had  at 
least  140  signatures  but  was  unable  to  get 
them  certified  by  Thleu-controUed  province 
chiefs  and  mayors. 

"Something  very  strange  has  happened."  a 
Ky  spokesman  said.  "All  the  province  chiefs 
and  mayors  who  must  certify  the  signatures 
are  mysteriously  absent  when  we  try  to  get 
oar  signatures  certified  " 

Ky  has  written  Prime  BAnister  Tran  Thien 
Khiem  asking  when  the  officials  will  be  on 
duty  to  certify  his  signatures.  But  It  seema 
unlikely  Ky  wlU  get  much  help  from  this 
quarter.  Khlem.  In  addition  to  being  Tbleu's 
prime  minister.  Is  also  his  alternate  vice 
presidential  running  mate. 

Ky's  plight  underlined  the  American  di- 
lemma in  the  South  Vietnamese  elections. 
On  Instracttona  from  Washington,  the  TJ.8. 
lOaBlon  here  has  adopted  a  hands-off  atti- 
tude, although  most  If  not  all  senior  Amer- 
ican officials  think  Thleu  Is  the  best  man. 

But  the  United  States  Is  morally  commit- 
ted to  see  that  the  elections  are  at  least 
reasonably  fair.  And  Thleu  has  already  dem- 
onstrated that  be  will  not  heslUte  to  use 
the  vast  U.S.-financed  government  apparatvis 
at  his  disposal  to  get  the  mandate  he  so 
passionately  dsslras. 
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Both  political  underdogs,  Ky  and  Mlnh, 
have  joined  forces  in  an  effort  to  put  Thleu 
on  the  defensive  and  force  the  U.S.  to  "neu- 
tralize" the  election  machine  that  Thleu  has 
put  together  out  of  the  government  ap- 
paratus. 

In  this  req;>ect  the  55-year-old  Mlnh.  lead- 
er of  the  1983  coup  that  overthrew  the  Diem 
regime,  has  been  consistently  Inconsistent. 

In  one  breath  he  has  demanded  thai  the 
United  States  stay  out  of  the  elections,  go- 
ing so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  demand 
the  resignation  of  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker.  In  the  next  breath  he  has  demanded 
that  the  United  States  Intervene  to  make 
sure  the  elections  are  fair. 

If  Ky  la  forced  out  of  the  presidential 
race,  the  consequences  could  be  explosive. 
Ky  has  hinted  that  if  he  is  denied  the  elec- 
toral process  he  may  resort  to  an  armed  coup 
against  Thleu. 

This  may  be  more  than  an  idle  threat. 
Recent  soundings  have  shown  a  marked 
shift  in  the  armed  forces  away  from  Thleu 
and  toward  Ky.  Many  army  officers  are  still 
bitter  over  the  way  Thleu  handled  the  Ul- 
starred  Laos  Invasion. 

Both  Thleu  and  Minh  squared  away  for 
the  campaign  over  the  weekend  by  formal- 
ly announcLng  their  candidacies  and  naming 
their  vice  presidential  running  mates. 

Ths  "I  Wnx"  Spiut  in  Saioon 

Gen.  Duong  Van  (Big)  Mlnh,  leader  of  the 
military  ooup  which  In  1963  ousted  (by  as- 
sassination) South  Vietnamese  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  has  annotmced  his  candidacy  tor 
election  to  his  country's  presidency  In  the 
Oct.  3  election.  We  await  with  Interest  fla- 
vored with  more  than  a  pinch  of  cynicism 
the  reaction  trf  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 
who  Is  seeking  re-election. 

Thleu.  through  mixed  threats  and  bribery, 
railroaded  through  the  National  Assembly  a 
bill  requiring  a  ridiculously  broad  base  of 
support  for  opposition  candidates;  the  aim 
Is  to  stifle  attempts  by  Mlnh  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  expose  him. 

One  wonders  why  Thleu,  who  Is  generally 
conceded  to  be  In  about  as  much  electoral 
trouble  as  was  Mayor  Daley  last  spring,  has  to 
resort  to  this  obvious  strong-arming.  It  Is 
especially  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  keeps  blattlng 
about  "self-determination." 

PubUcly,  the  United  States  has  adopted  a 
hands-off  policy  toward  the  election  cam- 
paign. Indeed,  it  is  reliably  reported  that 
American  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bimker  has 
privately  warned  his  cUent  In  the  Presiden- 
tial Palace  that  a  one-candidate  ticket  would 
further  aUenate  the  supp<Ht  of  the  American 
public. 

"Self-determination,"  as  we  have  always 
defined  It,  does  not  really  mean  the  right  of  a 
strong  man  to  Impose  his  will  on  the  people. 
Unfortunately,  in  practice  over  the  past  gen- 
eration, the  United  States  has  seldom  paid 
attention  to  self-determination  when  the 
governments  are  sufficiently  antl-Commu- 
nlst.  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  are  oases  In  point. 

"This  Isn't  Scarsdale,"  former  Ambiusador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  once  said  of  South  Viet- 
namese politics.  Perhaps  It  Un't  the  politics 
of  an  affluent  suburb,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  Washington  has  to  condone  river-ward 
election  practices,  either. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANTTY  TO  &fAN— 
HOW  LONG? 


"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


WOMEN  SUFFER  MOST  FROM 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wedneaday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  my  sister  Congresswoman  Orit- 
FFTHs,  read  to  you  an  article  describing 
the  plight  of  women  in  Detroit  who 
evince  a  higher  unemployment  rate  than 
men,  and  who  face  tremendous  difficulty 
in  finding  jobs.  This  dilemma  is  not 
limited  to  Detroit.  All  over  the  country, 
the  imemplosonent  level  of  women  tends 
to  be  at  least  3  points  higher  than  that 
for  men.  The  assumption  that  women 
work  only  for  extra  money  or  to  relieve 
boredom  is  unjustified  for  the  15,055,000 
women  who  are  heads  of  households  and 
the  sole  source  of  support  for  their  fami- 
lies. For  those  women  who  do  have  work- 
ing husbands,  many  women  work  to  raise 
their  families  above  the  level  of  poverty. 
And  even  for  those  women  whose  hus- 
bands do  earn  a  substantial  amount,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  decide  that  the  hus- 
band's work  is  automatically  more  im- 
portant, and  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
retained  rather  than  an  equally  or  more 
competent  woman. 

My  office  has  received  scores  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  Nation  informing  a)e 
of  desperate  situations,  and  complaining 
of  inattention  or  lack  of  solicitude  from 
their  own  representatives  in  Washington. 
This  is  a  serious  charge.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  are  not  so  hypo- 
critical as  to  speak  out  with  concern  on 
emplo3rment,  while  ignoring  the  very  per- 
aans  that  are  hardest  hit.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  realize  that  they 
represent  unemployed  women  as  well  as 
unemployed  men,  employed  women  as 
well  as  employed  men.  And  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  doing 
evenrthing  within  our  powers  to  alleviate 
this  desperation. 

I  include  a  letter  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived trom  a  woman  from  West  Virginia 
which  is  tjrpical  of  the  nationwide  pleas 
that  my  office  has  received : 

JUI.T  IS,  1971. 
Mrs.  BxLUi  Aezrc, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mas.  Abzttg  :  If  this  letter  reaches  you 
directly,  I  would  like  to  say  honeetiy  it  Is  a 
plea  for  help,  I  am  a  woman  of  forty-two, 
with  a  college  degree  In  office  management 
and  public  relations  which  I  worked  at  for 
fifteen  years,  I  have  reared  a  daughter,  a  love- 
ly young  woman,  put  her  through  college  and 
now  she  Is  a  teacher  and  married.  Unf(»tu- 
nately  I  must  support  myself,  I  do  not  qualify 
for  unemployment,  I  cannot  receive  welfare 
which  I  ask  for  as  a  last  degrading  resort  be- 
cause I  was  told  I  was  able  to  work,  how  do 
they  think  I  could  ask  for  welfare  if  I  could 
find  work.  I  am  told  I  am  too  old  when  an 
office  job  comes  up  and  they  hire  younger 
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girls,  I  can  assure  anyone  Mrs.  Absug  I  am 
quite  capable  of  managing  a  business.  I  am 
so  sick  and  tired  of  begging  for  work  which 
Is  stupid  and  degrading  for  two  months  I  ap- 
plied for  two  waitress  Jobs  at  •I.IS  per  hr. 
and  could  have  kept  th«n  both  had  I  been 
more  recipient  to  the  men  who  owned  the 
places,  why  cant  we  be  allowed  to  work  with- 
out this,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  It  it  sickens 
me. 

I  have  written  both  my  congressman  and 
senator  and  have  received  only  a  Civil  Service 
form  in  return  maU  for  who  knows  what.  Mrs. 
AbEUg,  no  help.  Unless  one  has  been  in  my 
situation  one  cannot  perceive  of  what  you 
have  to  Uke  to  keep  a  Job.  I  could  probably 
oome  to  Washington  and  support  myself  very 
weU,  I  know  no  one  and  I  have  no  money  to 
hold  me  until  I  should  acquire  something  I 
am  suited  for.  Mrs.  Abzug.  I  am  highly  capa- 
ble wtmian  and  would  be  an  asset  to  any 
business,  scnnethlng  must  be  wrong  with  a 
sUte  of  the  union  which  will  allow  some  of 
the  discriminations  to  go  on  towards  women 
In  my  situation.  Mrs.  Abzug  I  would  like  very 
much  to  belong  to  the  organization  at  which 
you  spoke  to  Just  recently  In  Washington.  I 
am  not  sure  (League  of  Women  Voters)  ?  If 
dues  are  Involved  perhaps  I  can  get  same. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  there  must  be  many  women  In 
my  position  and  age  group  who  are  hit  with 
the  same  frustrations  every  day.  as  for  me  I 
am  fed  up  with  it  and  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  I  would  appreciate  any  help 
you  can  give  me.  Thank  you  for  reading  my 
letter,  and  your  time. 
Most  sincerely. 

DoaoTHT  AlXSXK. 

P.S. — If  you  wish  to  use  this  letter  as  an 
examine  please  do  so. 


WHAT  A  NATIONAL  POWER  GRID 
MEANS  TO  NEW  YORK:  CHEAPER. 
RELIABLE  POWER,  CLEANER  AIR, 
AND  NO  NEW  PLANTS  IN  THE  CITY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NBW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  meet 
squarely  a  number  of  major  domestic 
challenges  and  few  are  more  serious,  in 
my  opinion,  than  the  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  a  new  means  of  as- 
suring inexpensive,  rehable  electrical 
power  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
our  environment. 

On  July  21.  I  Introduced  legislation 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
that  goal.  This  bill,  H.R.  9970,  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  national  power 
grid.  It  is  cosponsored  in  the  House  by  my 
good  friends  and  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tizrnan) 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourkzk)  .  The  chief  Senate  spon- 
sor is  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  a 
recognized  expert  in  the  utility  field  and 
a  leading  consimier  advocate. 

On  introducing  this  new  legislation,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  national  power 
issues  it  attempts  to  resolve.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  effect  our 
bill  would  have  on  New  York's  power 
crisis — the  worst  power  crisis  faced  by 
any  region  or  metropolitan  area  in  the 
Nation. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  country  is  there 
as  dramatic  a  confrontation  between  the 
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needs  for  electric  reliability  and  environ- 
mental protection.  All  too  often,  ad- 
vocates of  one  side  or  the  other  have 
treab&d  the  two  as  mutually  exclusive. 
The  utihties  in  general,  and  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  in  particular,  have  insisted 
that  all  that  is  needed  to  achieve  reliable 
power  is  permission  for  them  to  construct 
new  plants  wherever  and  whenever  they 
wish.  Some  conservationists — by  no 
means  a  majority — have  insisted  on  the 
other  hand  that  virtually  no  power  plant 
construction  is  acceptable. 

All  this  illustrates  is  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  resolve  the  related  power 
and  environmental  crisis  through  con- 
struction of  new  plants.  In  urban  areas 
such  as  New  York,  powerplants  repre- 
sent an  unwarranted  use  of  valuable  land 
and  whether  they  be  fossil-fuel  or  nu- 
clear facilities,  they  also  represent  an 
inexcusable  threat  to  environmental 
health  and  safety. 

CON    XOISON'S   ASTORIA    PLANT 

This  is  well  dramatized  by  the  con- 
troversy over  Con  Edison's  proposal  to 
expand  its  Astoria  plant.  Here  is  an 
instance  in  which  a  utility  is  attempting 
to  capitalize  on  New  York's  power  crisis 
to  achieve  its  own  ends.  The  Astoria 
expansion,  pressed  with  great  urgency 
by  Con  Edison  last  summer,  could  not 
help  in  the  present  crisis,  for  the  com- 
pany does  not  propose  to  have  any  part 
of  the  plant  on  the  line  before  1974. 
In  fact,  Con  Edison's  10-year  plan  as 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, indicated  that  the  plant  would  not 
be  fully  operative  until  1975.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  company's  own  plan,  it 
will  have  installed  by  1974.  exclusive  of 
power  purchases,  reserve  capacity  of 
some  36  percent  over  its  peak  needs. 
Without  the  first  part  of  the  Astoria 
expansion,  it  will  still  have  a  comfortable 
reserve — ^more,  in  fact,  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  FPC. 

In  view  of  this,  and  in  view  of  existing 
alternate  sources  of  power  for  the  city — 
such  as  purchase  power  from  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  the  city  administration  only  be- 
latedly and  under  pressure  Is  seeking — 
I  have  maintained  that  the  dty  should 
not  be  stampeded  into  approving  the 
Astoria  plant — a  facility  which  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  current  crisis 
and  will  not  be  essential  by  the  time  Con 
Edison  proposes  to  put  it  into  service. 
I  have  called  upon  the  city  administra- 
tion to  stand  by  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  into  which  it  entered  with 
Con  Edison  just  5  years  ago,  to  the  effect 
that  the  utility  would  not  seek  to  add 
any  new  fossil-fuel  plants  in  the  city. 

Councilman  Manton's  bill  before  the 
New  York  City  Coimcil  enforces  that 
agreement  by  barring  construction  of 
fossil-fuel  generating  plants  in  the  city. 
It  deserves  passsige,  for  it  recognizes 
that  many  areas  of  New  York  City— such 
as  the  area  of  Queens,  in  which  the  Con 
Edison  plant  is  located — are  constantly 
threatened  by  poisonous  air  which  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  direct  cause 
of  illness  and  even  death. 

Gam  BILL  ICXANS  BXLIABLE  POWKS 

How  would  my  national  power  grid  bill 
resolve  New  York's  power  crisis  and  at 
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the  same  time  protect  environmental 
concerns  such  as  air  quality? 

In  the  first  place.  New  York's  power 
crisis — indeed,  the  power  problem  of  the 
entire  Northeast  region — does  not  stem 
from  a  national  power  shortage.  I"  stems 
from  our  inabili^  to  move  power  around 
the  Nation  to  the  areas  where  it  is  needed 
most.  And  that  inability  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  private  utility  industry's 
imwillingness  to  intercormect  power 
sources  and  the  weakness  of  utility  regu- 
lation by  the  FPC  and  the  State  regula- 
tory agencies. 

With  power  transmission  technology 
what  it  is  today,  it  is  senseless  to  talk 
about  solving  the  power  crisis  only 
through  construction  of  new  plants.  A 
far  better  answer  is  to  interconnect  all 
our  major  power  systems  to  create  a 
spiiming  reserve  available  to  take  care 
of  any  emergency,  regardless  of  where  it 
may  be. 

For  example,  if  Con  Edison's  facilities 
should  be  strsiined  because  of  an  un- 
usually hot  summer  day,  surplus  power 
from  the  west  coast  which  Is  3  hours 
behind  New  York  time  and  would  not 
have  reached  its  peak  load,  could  be 
pumped  in. 

GRID  MEANS  CIXAN  POWER 

The  national  power  grid  would  give 
us  not  only  electric  reliability,  but  a 
healthier  source  of  power,  as  well.  Over- 
use of  fossil-fuel  plants,  such  as  Con  Edi- 
son's existing  Astoria  facility,  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  air  pollution  plaguing  our 
cities  today.  At  times  of  atmospheric  in- 
version, the  pollutants  from  these  plants 
become  trapped  in  the  air  above  us  and 
become  a  direct  threat  to  life  and  health. 
A  national  grid  would  enable  us  to  close 
down  these  plants  temporarily  during  an 
inversion,  since  we  could  import  "clean" 
power  fr(Hn  other  areas. 

Finally,  our  national  grid  bill  would 
authorize  the  kind  of  comprehoisive 
power  planning  that  has  been  totally 
lacking  in  this  Nation.  It  would  enable 
us  to  increase  our  power  capability  on  a 
planned,  rational  basis,  without  the  at- 
mosphere of  crisis  and  panic  which  all 
too  often  prejudices  deliberations  at  the 
local.  State  and  even  Federal  levels.  It 
would  provide  the  right  kind  of  land  use 
planning  without  necessitating  the  juris- 
dictional overlaps  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays which  piecemeal  power  planning 
have  caused. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
offers  the  best  all-around  solution  to 
New  Yorit's  immediate  power  crisis,  as 
well  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  assur- 
ing our  cotmtry  reliable  inexpensive 
power  so  vitally  needed  for  our  economic 
and  social  well-being. 


THE  F-111 :  TURKEY  OR  TIGER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal  for  July  19, 
1971,  carried  an  article  on  the  P-111 
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written  by  a  George  Weiss.  I  think  the 
article  speaks  for  itself  and  I  commend 
It  to  the  skeptics  in  this  body  who  may 
still  feel  that  the  F-111  program  was  a 
bad  one: 

Th>  P-111:  Tbb  SwiNO-Wora  Mat  SuBrmm 

You  Y«i 

(By  0«orge  W«kn) 

If  the  United  Btstea  flnda  ItseU  In  a  aerl- 
ous  shooting  wftr  next  ye«r  ...  or  a  deoade 
from  now  .  .  .  one  of  the  first  aircraft  to  be 
oommltted  to  battle  will  be  "lilttle  (^han 
Annie."  unloved  by  her  reHitlTeB  In  Oongreaa, 
eirentually  deserted  for  the  Intomattonal 
banking  business  by  her  Illegitimate  father, 
denied  by  her  Navy  foster  brothers,  but  who 
finally  found  a  home  with  friends  of  the 
family,  the  Air  Force. 

Peopiib  hATe  now  taken  to  calling  "Annie" 
by  her  given  name,  F-111,  but  some  nelgh- 
borhood  critics  still  prefer  her  pre-natal 
name,  ITX.  Almost  everyone  remembers  her 
nickname  "Controversial."  Perhaps  they 
know  her  best  by  that  name. 

But  the  orphan,  say  the  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily, turned  out  to  be  a  lady  deqtlte  all  the 
whispers  behind  her  back  and  chsirges  to  her 
face  that  ahe  would  never  amount  to  any- 
thing. Those  who  know  her  best,  who  fly  with 
her  and  care  for  her  Ills,  say  they  love  her. 
She  has  won  the  approval  of  thoee  who  count 
the  most — the  men  who  will  go  with  her  Into 
0(unbat  and  trusting  In  her  to  see  them  home 
again. 

She  still  has  problems  and  faults  and  she 
will  have  more.  No  one  ever  denies  It.  And 
since  she  is  famous  there  are  those  who  will 
pounce  on  her,  without  thinking,  slashing  at 
hsr  old  reputation.  But,  say  the  airmen,  It 
hurts  those  who  honestly  believe  she  Is  to  be 
a  faithful  companion  through  the  years. 

In  many  ways  she  dldnt  have  a  chance. 
Here  are  some  of  the  recMona. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  a  long  range  fighter- 
bombsr  with  primary  emphasis  on  high 
speed,  low  altitude,  nuclear  and  conventional 
bombing  capability.  Tlie  Navy  needed  a  car- 
rier based  Interceptor  to  climb  to  high  alti- 
tudes, medium  range,  for  fieet  defense. 
Somehow  the  services  were  expected  to  ad- 
Just  their  needs  and  the  resulting  aircraft 
would  be  everything  to  everyone.  It  dldnt 
happen. 

The  Navy  finally  saw  an  opportunity  to 
pull  out  and  the  Air  Force  stuck  with  the 
problem  going  through  several  model  desig- 
nations, doggedly  improving  the  aircraft. 

If  the  Air  Force  erred  in  Its  approach  to 
the  situation  it  was  In  not  having  changed 
the  type  designation  from  tactical  fighter  to 
tactical  bomber. 

When  the  F-111  was  Uttle  more  than  a 
gleam  In  the  Air  Force's  eye,  TAC  discarded 
the  aircraft  designations  at  day-fighter  and 
fighter-bomber,  combining  them  into  an  all 
Inclusive  term — tactical  fighter.  All  future 
TAC  aircraft  were  expected  to  bomb  and 
fight  air-to-air  with  more  or  less  equal 
agility.  But  the  bomb  load  to  be  hung  on  the 
F-111  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of 
either  B-ee  ot  B-fi7  tactical  bombers.  Hie 
F-111  today  Is  a  tactical  bomber  with  many 
o(  the  charsctertstlcs  of  a  fighter. 

From  the  very  outset  It  was  obvious  the 
F-111  would  never  become  an  air  superiority 
fighter  In  the  sense  of  being  a  "dog  fighter." 
Weight  alone  precluded  that  option  being 
available.  However,  shooting  down  aircraft  is 
always  a  last  ditch  effort  In  trying  to  win  air 
superiority.  Tacticians  go  alr-to-alr  when 
they  have  no  other  choice.  What  Is  preferred, 
and  what  the  F-lll  can  do,  la  win  air  su- 
periority in  that  vital  role  of  airfield  inter- 
diction. 

Tlie  Israeli  Air  Force  most  recently  demon- 
strated this  tactical  concept  In  the  Six  Days 
War.  The  F-111  Is  a  far  superior  weapon 
for  airfield  intsrdlctlon  than  any  other  fighter 
In  the  Defense  Department  or  the  world 
for  that  matter,  the  Air  Force  majntmirif 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  field  grade  F-111  pilot  Interviewed  by 
The  Journal  was  asked  how  this  aircraft 
would  have  added  to  the  lAF  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  at  the 
onset  of  hostilities.  "They  could  have  made 
their  first  strike  during  the  night  »ti«t««ivi  of 
waiting  for  first  light,"  he  said.  "They  would 
not  have  needed  as  many  aircraft  to  knock 
out  ths  enemy  fighter  and  bomber  bases. 
The  F-111  weapons  system  would  have  cov- 
ered more  area  on  each  of  the  enemy  bases — 
and  the  destruction  would  have  been 
greater." 

i>-iii  vs.  roxsAT 

What  wUl  the  F-lll  do  if  it  meets  the 
Mach  3  "Foxbat"  MIO-33?  Well,  according 
to  the  men  who  fly  the  F-lll  they  are  going 
to  be  very  surprised  if  the  meeting  takes 
place.  It  certainly  won't  be  at  extreme  alti- 
tudes where  the  Foxbat  performs  best.  If  the 
Foxbat  pilots  want  to  "have  a  go"  at  the 
F-lll  they  will  be  forced  to  come  down  to 
the  deck  and  the  Russian  fighter  Isn't  going 
to  last  long  at  that  arena,  the  fighter  pilots 
maintain. 

The  Mach  3,  MlO-31,  a  beautiful  sports  car 
version  of  an  Interceptor,  could  not  handle 
the  F-IOS  at  low  altitudes  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  P-106,  like  the  F-Ill,  was  designed  to 
stand  the  brutal  punishment  of  high  speeds 
and  low  altitudes.  The  MlO-21  pilots  were 
forced  to  break  off,  time  after  time,  while 
chasing  the  "Thud"  arotind  North  Vietnam- 
ese hills  and  valleys — and  the  F-106s  were 
still  able  to  carry  out  their  missions.  There 
are  a  lot  of  "Thud  drivers"  in  the  P-111  pro- 
gram who  haven't  forgotten  that.  They  know 
the  F-lll  is  several  hundred  mUes  an  hour 
faster  on  the  deck  than  the  F-106  and  no 
aircraft  In  the  world  can  stay  with  It. 

The  antl-F-lll  doom-sayers  still  predict 
the  Foxbat  wUl  eat  the  fighter  alive,  but 
TAC  pilots  aren't  getting  grey  hair  anymore 
than  the  Israeli  Air  Force  pilots  who  mey 
face  the  M10-a3  with  the  P-4  Phantom.  Ac- 
cording to  newspaper  articles  they  too  realize 
the  Foxbat  will  have  to  come  down  to  their 
altitude  to  fight.  When  the  enemy  pilots  do 
they  will  be  playing  In  a  new  ball  game — 
and  on  the  P-4  and  P-l  1 1  pilots'  home  field. 

But  how  about  "look  down-shoot  down" 
capability?  This  is  a  possible  new  technique 
which  woiUd  aUow  the  Foxbat  to  flre  missiles 
down  from  high  altitude  against  fighters 
below. 

Again  the  TAC  pilots  arent  too  upset.  The 
F-lll,  they  say,  has  a  few  new  "black  boxes" 
to  aid  the  two-man  crew.  The  tall  radar  will 
notify  them  whenever  the  MlO-as,  or  any 
other  enemy  Jet  approaches.  With  svUBcient 
warning  In  the  cockpit,  and  the  black  boxes. 
the  TAC  crews  believe  they  can  manage  the 
situation.  Looking  at  It  from  another  angle, 
the  P-111  will  be  operating  at  night  for  the 
most  part  in  the  worst  weather  (an  unavoid- 
able fact  In  Europe)  and  at  low  altitudes. 
Those  three  facts  alone  offer  considerable 
protection.  Enemy  ground  based  radar  will 
be  unable  to  continuously  track  individual 
fighters  for  proper  Interception  by  airborne 
units.  They  feel  the  enemy  air  threat  won't 
cause  them  to  worry  on  a  full  time  basis. 

F-lll  PROGRAM  COSTS 
IDoilan  is  mHHmsI 
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ny«m*(slrfr«MitndMtinM) |9.33 

Praductioo-flyaway  plMS  support  $ptr«*.       11.8 
ProfnaepiDdactien  piss  coastructiwi. 
R.  &  D..  epsraUnf  cost*,  fnunwrnmA 
ta*» 15.1 


Sa.96 
13.94 

1&S7 


Nola:  Total  F-IUA/E/C/D/F  pnnaM  eo«  i*  carrmMjr  asH- 
matod  at  |6.67S.000.0(n.  Total  f6-iTi  pragrMi  cMt  la  MUmatod 
at  J1.283.000,OOa 

The  pUots  of  the  F-lll  can  select  the  alti- 
tude they  fiy  above  the  ground  by  simply 
setting  an  Indicator  on  thslr  tsmUn  foOow- 
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ing  radar.  With  that  means  they  can  stay 
below  "enemy  eyes"  during  each  of  the  criti- 
cal portions  of  their  nUsalons.  The  F-lll  will 
maintain  the  desired  altitxide  by  scanning 
the  terrain  ahead  and  adjusting  Itself  to  sut- 
faos  elevation  changes  and  obstacles.  The 
most  dlfflcult  part,  pilots  say,  is  to  sit  thete 
at  night  pretending  to  relax,  as  the  F-lli 
climbe  an  unseen  hillside,  goes  over  the  top 
and  Into  negative  "g's"  on  the  downside.  In 
pitch  dark  situations  the  trust  of  the  pilot 
for  "Annie"  jnvmt  be  absolute. 

So  far  as  has  been  determined  no  accidents 
have  ever  been  attributed  to  terrain  follow- 
ing in  training  or  combat. 

"Tou  havsnt  lived,"  one  F-lll  pUot  told 
The  JOURNAL,  "untU  you  go  into  the  Grand 
Canyon  after  midnight  In  a  rainstorm,  and 
come  out  the  other  side." 

But  Bupftose,  Just  suppose,  the  F-lll  and 
the  IdlO-21  or  even  the  M10-2S  meet?  What 
then?  In  a  straight-on,  even-odds,  no  warn- 
ing fight,  the  computer  calculations  point  to 
the  MiOs;  but  the  TAC  pilots  stUl  feel  they 
have  a  few  rabbits  to  pull  from  their  hatful 
of  tricks.  The  experts  at  Nellie  APB  are  work- 
ing on  some  new  maneuvers  and  tactics  that 
should  improve  the  odds.  So  If  Annie  walks 
the  back  alleys  alone  some  dark  night  she 
will  at  least  know  there  Is  more  she  can  do 
In  self  defense  than  run  and  yell  for  help. 

SAFKTT  COICPAXXSON 

The  F-lll  continues  to  have  the  lowest 
accident  rate  of  any  Century  series  fighter. 
This  table  compares  the  F-lll  with  other 
type  fighters  at  the  80,000  hour  operation 
mark. 

Major  type:  Accldentt 

F-lOO T7 

F-101  4a 

F-lOa 48 

F-104 60 

F-106 42 

F-ioe SS 

F-« _ 3S 

F-lll  (excludes  two  combat  losses) 21 

ACCmnfT  KATS 

Much  of  the  continuing  criticism  of  the 
F-lll  hinges  on  the  F-lll 'a  accidents.  No 
matter  what  "Little  Orphan  Annie"  does  she 
attracts  more  attention  than  Is  deserved.  But 
if  you  seriously  examine  her  performance 
record  In  comparison  with  other  fighters  she 
comes  off  better  than  anyone  expects. 

Compared  to  the  F-lOO  at  80,000  fiight 
hours,  the  P-111  has  had  less  than  one- third 
as  many  accidents  during  those  critical  early 
states  of  development.  The  F-105  had  twice 
as  many  accidents  as  the  F-lll  at  the  80,000 
hour  point. 

Both  of  theee  fighters  were  effective  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  carried  more  than  their 
share  of  the  combat  load.  Of  course,  both  of 
them  are  single  engine  fighters.  Comparing 
the  P-111  with  the  popular  F-4,  another 
twin-engine,  two-place  Jet,  is  more  equitable. 
But  the  F-4  also  had  more  accidents  than 
the  F-lll  at  the  same  stage  of  development. 

No  m&tter  how  you  slice  it,  the  F-lll  comes 
out  a  safer  fighter  by  far  against  all  the  Cen- 
tury series  Jets. 

From  this  one  might  forecast  that,  like 
the  P-lOO,  the  F-lll  will  become  more  and 
more  reliable  as  the  pilots  and  maintenance 
experts  get  to  know  her  better  and  imder- 
Btand  her  various  quirks  and  internal  prob- 
lems. 

siauciUSAX,  raoBums 

But,  say  tins  cntioB,  how  about  the  struc- 
tural faUures  that  have  "plagued"  the  air- 
craft? OC  the  as  F-llls  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed In  aocldspts  only  ttoo  are  known  to 
have  Involved  a  structural  failure.  There  were 
losses  in  Southeast  Asia  in  which  the  air- 
craft wars  not  foimd.  They  will  remain  a 
mystery.  However,  no  one  In  the  F-lll  busi- 
ness appsars  concerned  that  a  structural 
f  aUurs  was  InrolTed.  Tbt  odds  are  they  are 

CtiflSOt. 
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The  first  F-lll  structural  failure  in  flight 
was  traced  to  a  bad  weld  which  caused  loss 
of  flight  control.  The  second  failure  was  more 
serious  and  Involved  the  left  wing  pivot  flt- 
ttng.  As  a  result  the  fleet  of  344  F-lll  air- 
craft In  operation  were  put  into  one  of  the 
toughest  tsstlng  programs  yet  devised.  As  of 
25  Jvme  270  had  been  returned  to  duty  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  Only  10%  of  the  air- 
craft tested  were  foimd  to  contain  minor 
flaws  \^lch  might  not  have  ever  been  noticed 
In  routine  checks.  As  a  result  of  the  tests 
four  wing  carry-through  boxes  and  twelve 
wing  pivot  flttlngs  were  rejected. 

The  overall  effect  win  be  to  Increase  the 
structural  life  of  the  F-lll  and  minimise 
future  inspection  requirements,  a  decided 
plus  for  the  flghter. 

The  F-lll  Is  now  the  most  tested  aircraft 
in  the  Air  Fwce  and  the  world.  No  other 
slnj^e  aircraft  has  been  subjected  to  the 
wide  varlsty  of  reliability  tests.  Equipment 
and  methods  were  Invented  to  test  the  air- 
craft and  some  of  these  did  produce  ground 
failures  as  they  were  supposed  to  do.  Because 
of  these  tests  lives  have  been  saved  and  the 
planes  that  passed  are  capable  of  withstand- 
ing stresses  far  higher  than  they  are  ever 
expected  to  enoountw  in  normal  operations 
or  combat. 

STUKX  ACCUSACT 

The  F-lll  went  into  combat  in  Southeast 
Asia  when  there  were  a  limited  number  of 
targets  available.  All  bombing  was  being 
conducted  south  of  the  20th  parallel.  This 
did  not  allow  the  Air  Force  to  fully  explore 
the  capabilities  of  the  fighter  to  the  extent 
desired. 

Only  55  SEA  combat  sorties  were  fiown  by 
the  six  plane  force.  There  were  also  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  F-llls  which  grounded 
them  for  a  considerate  portion  of  their  stay 
in  Thailand. 

In  fact,  only  two  weeks  of  actual  combat 
experience  was  gained  during  the  time  the 
fighters  were  In  Thailand. 

The  fighter  was  flown  in  single  ship  night 
missions  and  mostly  (80%)  In  bad  weather 
to  attack  known  enemy  positions.  Flying  at 
high  speeds  and  low  levels  the  pilots  pene- 
trated well  defended  positions,  attacked 
their  targets  and  departed  without  being 
threatened  by  enemy  action  in  most  oases. 

The  only  defense  the  enemy  seemed  capable 
of  mustering  against  the  F-lll  was  barrage 
fire  whenever  they  realized  the  fighter  was 
operating  in  an  area.  The  P-111  crews  spotted 
AAA/SAM  defense  activity  on  only  42%  of 
their  missions.  No  P-111  was  ever  hit  by 
enemy  fire. 

The  terrain  avoidance  radar  proved  itself 
in  training  in  the  t%S.  and  in  North  Vietnam. 
SAMs  failed  to  locate  the  F-llls  In  their  low 
level  penetrations  Just  above  the  tree  tops 
at  night  along  the  Ann  am  mountain  chain 
between  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

Post-strike  reconnaissance  bomb  damage 
assessments  of  their  radar  bombing  attacks 
offered  final  proof  to  the  Air  Force  that  the 
P-111  could  hit  a  target  under  combat  con- 
ditions with  results  comparable  to  daylight 
attacks  by  other  fighter-bombers. 

Operating  in  daylight  In  the  n.S.  on  train- 
ing missions  the  P-111  established  a  bomb- 
ing rate  60%  better  than  the  best  previous 
bomb  scores  in  the  Air  Force. 

In  one  test,  called  Combat  Bullaeye,  the 
F-lll  was  tested  for  accuracy  In  the  delivery 
of  aerial  weapons  against  the  P-l  05  and  F-4. 
She  was  an  easy  winner. 

One  Air  Force  pilot,  no  longer  flying  the 
F-lll,  told  the  JOURNAL  that  after  ten 
yean  bombing  practice  In  the  F-lOO  he 
topped  his  best  previoiis  score  on  his  first 
practice  mission  in  the  F-lll.  He  said  his 
experience  was  not  uncommon. 

Pilots  credit  the  F-lll  itself  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  better  bomb  scores.  T^e 
primary  difference,  they  say,  comes  from  the 
stability  of  the  F-lll  on  bombing  and  straf- 
ing nus  and  tb«  unusually  smooth  flight 
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control  system  which,  with  the  gun  and  bomb 
sight,  makes  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  pos- 
sible. 

NATO  ooiaoncKMT 

Last  September  two  F-lll's  left  the  U.8. 
non-stc^  for  Upper  Heyford,  England,  where 
they  became  a  part  of  the  20th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing.  They  did  not  employ  alr-to- 
alr  refxieling  on  their  trans-Atlantic  fiight. 
The  wing  has  now  converted  from  the  P-l  00 
to  the  P-111  which  gives  the  fighter  a  NATO 
commitment. 

The  F-lll  extends  the  combat  radlous  of 
the  wing  to  double  that  of  old  "Silver  Dol- 
lar." The  black  underbellies  of  the  new  F- 
11  Is  are  mute  testimony  to  their  nuclear 
mission  In  Europe.  Along  with  the  aircraft 
came  an  entirely  new  all  weather  capability 
for  the  20th.  No  longer  will  weather  be  a 
deciding  factor  for  planning  purposes.  In 
fact,  weather  now  enhances  the  capability, 
reliability  and  success  potential  (tf  the  wing. 

Airmen  maintaining  the  Upper  Heyford 
F-llls  in  the  NATO  ojierattlonal  mission 
claim  their  Job  Is  easier  than  with  the  more 
familiar  P-l 00s.  While  the  Air  Force  stipu- 
lated that  the  P-111  should  not  exceed  more 
than  36  man-hours  maintenance  for  each 
hour  fiown,  the  twin-engine  flghtw  Is  aver- 
aging well  under  30  man-hours  per  hour, 
according  to  current  experience. 

inrCLXAK  CAPABnJTT 

SAC  also  has  c^yeratlonal  aircraft.  The 
force  of  86  PB-111  aOroraft,  armed  with  four 
SRAM  missiles  or  nuclear  gravity  bombs, 
will  soon  be  In  place  at  both  Pease  APB,  N.H., 
and  Plattsburg  APB,  N.T.  With  the  PB-llls 
already  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  and  crews 
completing  training  at  Oarswell  APB,  Texas, 
it  Is  admitted  by  SAC  that  the  medium  range 
SAC  bombers  have  long  held  a  back-up  op- 
erational mission.  The  Instructor  pilots  have 
formed  the  aircrews  for  vuae  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency. 

The  FB-llls,  like  the  B-52  force,  will  soon 
be  dlspened  to  satellite  bases  once  t^eir 
crews  are  declared  combat  ready. 

SAC  takes  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  an 
PB-111  was  declared  a  winner  against  the 
B-62  In  the  last  SAO  bomb  competition. 
Another  PB-111  flew  to  England  on  a  demon- 
stration flight  during  the  RAF  bomber 
competition.  The  RAF  did  not  invite  it  to 
participate. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  John 
D.  Ryan  told  the  Senate  OcMnmittee  on  Ap- 
proprlsitions  this  spring  that  the  FB-111  has 
".  .  .  better  ptenetxatlon,  bombing  and  navi- 
gation capability  than  the  B-^2  .  .  .  (and) 
adds  a  new  dimension  in  versatility  to  the 
bomber  force."  He  did  not  need  to  add  that 
the  shortcoming  of  the  PB-111  was  its  lim- 
ited range  for  strategic  bombing  and  bomb 
carrying  c^Mblllty.  As  an  Interim  SAC  bomb- 
er It  Is  satisfactory.  The  command  has  no  in- 
tention to  purchase  more,  Including  the  new 
stretched  version  being  offered  by  General 
Dynamics,  the  JooutAL  was  told,  by  General 
Bruce  K.  Holloway,  SAC  Oommander-ln- 
Cbief. 

oosT-znscnvx 

One  Air  FiMoe  ofllcer  involved  in  the  F-lll 
program  recently  told  The  JOURNAL,  "The 
P-111  is  going  to  look  like  a  bargain  in  a  few 
years."  His  reasons  why  were  all  operational. 

Based  on  current  experience  with  the  F- 
111  and  othOT  aircraft  in  SEA  it  required  6.91 
Phantom  sorties  or  B.04  "Thud"  sorties  to  at- 
tain the  target  damage  obtained  by  a  single 
F-lll. 

The  talgUy  automated  A-7  came  out  Slight- 
ly better  In  comparison.  8.67  sorties  as  com- 
pared to  the  F-lll. 

The  cost  factor  of  operating  fighters  In  a 
bombing  role  entails  man  than  a  single  for- 
mation of  Jets.  It  Includes  electronic  counter 
measures  aircraft,  ground  based  radars,  tank- 
ers, air  cap,  flak  supprsaslon  sortlss  and  "WUd 
Weasel"  antl-SAM  rnlsslnns  All  must  be  oo- 
ordlnaitad  and  timed  by  a  half  doaan  bases 
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and  units.  The  F-lll  operated  In  SEA  with- 
out such  aerial  support  and  will  in  the  fo- 
tore. 

Osiplts  ths  cost  and  i»obles»  aasooUtsd 
with  the  F-lll  It  stlU  stands  alooa  as  tlia 
best  aircraft  yet  developed  for  night  and  bad 
weather  attack  mlsajons  deep  Inalds  enemy 
territory.  It  Is  unique  In  Its  unrefualed  rang* 
capabilities.  No  other  flghter  in  the  world  can 
oroas  the  Atlantic  unrefutied  which  means 
that  the  F-lll  alone  can  be  rapidly  dsployad 
alnkoet  anywhere  in  the  world  without  wait- 
ing for  tanker  sv4>port.  Padfio  mtssloDS  would 
require  Island  stops.  Tankscs  would  aUow 
non-stop  crossings. 

It  carries  nK>re  bombs  than  any  otber 
flghter  and  surpasses  aU  other  known  fight- 
ers for  automatic  navigation  accuracy,  weap- 
ons accuracy,  maintainability  and  short  or 
rough  field  operations.  As  a  single  ship  at- 
tack aircraft  it  can  operate  as  no  other  can 
without  extensive  air  cover,  tanker  and  slso- 
tronlc  countermeasures  support.  In  addition 
It  has  a  24-hoiu'  attack  oapablUty  in  bad 
weather,  giving  it  an  80%  advantage  over 
other  aircraft  in  the  European  theater. 

lAUle  Orpham  Annie,  the  Texas  turkey,  Is 
no  lady.  She's  a  Tiger. 

r-lll    AT    A    OLAMCX 

F-lllA — ^Thls  was  the  basic  design  which 
was  to  provide  Tactical  Air  Command  wtlh 
an  all-weather  tactical  bombing  capability. 
TP30-P3  engine.  Total  of  141  buUt. 

PB-111— Basic  design  for  Strategic  Air 
Command.  An  Interim  bomber  between  the 
older  model  B-62s  and  the  B-1.  Provides  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  capability  with 
only  minimum  modification.  TF30-P7  en- 
gines. Total  of  76  built. 

F-11  IE— Basic  P^llIA  design  with  Im- 
proved penetration  aids  and  weapons  man- 
agement. IFSO-PS  engine  Is  stall  free 
through  supersonic  envelope.  Contract  was 
for  94. 

F-11  IF — Further  Improved  with  growth  en- 
gine TF30-P100  for  increased  payload  and 
maneuverability.  Improved  avionics  include 
digital  computers  and  advanced  inertlal 
navigation.  Contract  is  for  70. 

PlllD — ^Has  major  avionics  modifications 
to  add  air-to-ground  moving  target  attack 
capability.  Has  Improved  weapons  delivery 
accuracy  and  payload.  Contract  was  for  96. 

A  total  of  626  F-llls  will  be  built  under 
existing  contracts,  including  the  7  Navy 
F-lllB  models  and  24  P-lllC  models  for  the 
Royal  Australian  Air  Force. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  ASSURE 
ADEQUATE  SUPPLIES  OF  HOME 
HEATINa  OIL  AT  FAIR  PRICES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  FOR  THE 
COMING  WINTER 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  KASSACHTTSXTTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jtdy  28,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  on  iS&y  10. 
1971, 1  authored  a  letter  to  the  President, 
oosigned  by  the  entire  New  England 
House  dtiegation.  urging  him  to  act  be- 
fore June  1,  1971,  to  assure  the  contlna- 
ation  and  expansion  of  the  No.  2  home 
heating  oil  Import  program  for  the  east 
coast.  See  the  Congrkssional  Record, 
page  16042.  Regrettably,  to  date  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

Thus,  on  July  16, 1971, 1  wrote  another 
letter,  again  coslgned  by  my  New  Eng- 
land colleagues  in  the  House,  to  George 
A.  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the  administra- 
tion's Oil  Policy  Committee  demanding 
action  by  July  31  on  three  points:  toe 
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contlnuAtloii  of  the  No.  2  hone  heating 
oU  Import  program  for  the  Northeast,  an 
immediate  Increaae  in  the  present  i»o- 
gram  from  40.000  to  100,000  barrels  per 
day,  and  the  elimination  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  oil  be  purchased  from  re- 
fineries in  the  Caribbean — I  enclose  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  be  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

This  last  request  is  extremely  vital  and 
emphasises  the  urgency  of  the  need  to 
Implement  these  programs.  Greater  com- 
petition could  result  from  the  creation 
of  a  broader  market  for  Imports  of  No.  2 
oil.  Moreover,  EurcH^ean  refiners  have  of- 
fered to  sui^Iy  No.  2  fuel  oil  continuously 
through  the  winter.  However,  they  must 
be  able  to  flnaliTe  these  contracts  on 
August  1.  while  their  supply  is  still  un- 
committed. Hence,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  decision  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  highly  per- 
turbed over  Humble  Oil's  announcement 
last  April  to  raise  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  I'm 
seeking  to  uncover  the  reasons  for  this 
and  other  matters  concerning  the  price 
and  supply  situation,  i  was  not  able  to 
secure  information  from  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Humble  Oil,  Carl 
O.  Herrington,  during  hearings  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Biisiness.  Thus  I  was  forced  to  submit 
my  questions  to  Himible's  chairman  of 
the  board,  Mr.  M.  A.  Wright,  to  be  an- 
swered for  the  committee  record.  I  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wright 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  The 
people  of  New  England,  who  already 
pay  the  highest  home  heating  oil  rates  in 
the  Nation,  have  every  right  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  the  reasoning  behind 
this  new  price  increase.  Considering  that 
Himible  and  Shell  virtually  dominate  the 
supply  in  the  Caribbean,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  foreign  supply  market 
must  be  expanded  to  enlarge  competition 
and  inhibit  unjustified  price  Increases. 
Tbis  incident  only  confirms  the  need  for 
Immediate  action  on  this  matter  by  Uie 
Oil  Policy  Committee. 

The  items  follow: 

JtTLT  18,  1971. 
Hon.  OCOBGK  A.  lilMCOLN, 

Director,  Offlee  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dkak  Oemksai.  LiMCOLir:  As  you  know,  on 
May  10.  we,  the  undersigned  members  oT 
the  New  Bnj^and  Congressional  delegation, 
wrote  to  President  Mlxon,  requesting  certain 
changes  In  the  No.  2  fuel  oU  Import  program 
for  District  I.  For  your  convenience,  a  copy 
of  that  letter  ta  enclosed. 

It  la  our  understanding  that.  d\ulng  May. 
you  and  the  OU  Policy  Committee  ordered 
a  revlaw  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  to 
detarmlne  Ita  effectiveness  and  the  need  for 
changes  to  strengthen  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  competition,  prices  and  supply  In 
the  heating  oU  markets  of  the  Northeastern 
states. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  are  making  this 
review.  However,  we  are  concerned  that  there 
be  prompt  and  positive  action  by  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  to  deal  with  the  conditions 
outlined  In  our  letter  of  May  10.  There  has, 
as  you  know,  been  no  Improvement  In  these 
conditions.  In  fact.  In  lata  June,  the  posted 
price  of  Mb.  3  fuel  oU  rose  again  In  the 
Caribbean — to  10  and  10.2  cents  per  gaUon; 
thla  la  even  higher  than  the  price  of  the  same 
product  at  U.  8.  reOnerles.  The  need  for  a 
price  investigation  as  required  by  Section 
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e(A)  of  Presidential  Proclamation  327B  U 
therefore  even  more  evident  than  It  was 
when  we  called  for  It  In  our  May  10th  letter. 

We  are  also  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Humble  OU  Company  Intends  to  carry  for- 
ward with  its  plans  to  raise  the  price  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  along  the  east  coast  by  more  than 
1  cent  per  gaUon  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
This,  of  course,  means  added  costs  of  more 
than  t46  mUllon  per  year  for  New  Kngland 
homeowners. 

We  undentand  that  No.  2  fuel  oU  is  now 
available  from  European  refineries  at  prices 
conatderaUy  lower  than  those  In  the  Carib- 
bean; and  that  oU  frotn  Europe  can  be 
imported  Into  New  England  at  a  cost  that 
ooiUd  mean  savings  to  consumers.  The  landed 
price  of  European  oU  would  be  between  1 
and  2  cents  per  gaUon  less  than  the  landed 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  from  U.S.  or  Caribbean 
refineries,  and  as  you  know,  a  one  cent  reduc- 
tion means  $46  mUUon  per  year  of  savUigs  to 
the  consumers  of  our  area.  The  avaUablllty 
of  nu>re  competitive  supply  sourcee  Is  sure  to 
lead  to  more  competitive  pricing  In  the 
Caribbean. 

niese  factors— the  continuing  rise  in 
Caribbean  prices,  the  domestic  oU  price  In- 
creases announced  by  Humble  OU,  and  the 
savings  possible  on  European  oU — under- 
score the  need  for  prompt  action  by  the  OU 
Policy  Oocnmlttee  on  the  request  we  made  on 
May  10. 

The  time  for  study  and  review  and  meet- 
ings Is  over,  the  time  for  decision  has 
arrived. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that,  by 
July  31  the  OU  Policy  Committee  recom- 
mend— and  the  President  adopt — amend- 
ments to  the  OU  Import  Proclamation 
which  would: 

1.  rraoove  the  requirement  that  No.  2  fuel 
oU  imported  Into  the  Nortbeastem  states 
must  be  purchased  frcnn  Western  Hemlqthere 
refineries. 

2.  Increase  the  No.  2  fuel  oU  lii^>ort8  Into 
District  I  from  the  present  level  of  40.000 
b/d  to  100,000  b/d. 

8.  Plaoe  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  Import  program 
on  a  permanent  basis. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Silvio  O.  Corns. 

P.S. — Attached  is  a  list  of  the  cosigners  to 
this  letter,  comprising  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land  House  delegation: 

Bon.  WUUam  R.  CottCT,  Hon.  Robert  N. 
Olalmo,  Hon.  EUa  T.  Oraaso,  Hon.  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney,  Hon.  John  S.  Monagan.  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Steele. 

Hon.  WUllam  D.  Hathaway,  Hon.  Peter  N. 
Kyros.  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland,  Hon.  James  A. 
Burke,  Hon.  Robert  B.  Donohue,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert P.  Drlnan. 

Hon.  Michael  Harrington,  Hon.  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  Hon.  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Hon,  Hast- 
ings Keith,  Hon.  Torbert  H.  Maodonald,  Hon. 
P.  Bradford  Morae. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTTaUl,  Hon.  James  C. 
Cleveland,'  Hon.  Louis  C.  Wyman,  Hon.  Fer- 
nand  J.  St  Oermaln,  Hon.  Robert  O.  Tleman, 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Hovsa  or  RKPixasirrATivxa. 
Washington,  D.O..  Jviy  It.  1971. 
Mr.  M.  A.  WaiGHT, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Bumble  Oil  and 
Refining  Co.,  Bouston,  Tex. 

Ds*a  Mb.  Wbiobt:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
series  of  questions  on  Bumble's  poUdee  re- 
garding oU  Imports  and  heating  oU  price  and 
supply  matters  whlidi  I  sonant  to  put  to  your 
Vice  President  and  Director,  Carl  O.  Herring, 
ton.  during  his  appearance  before  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  bearings  on  fuel 
and  energy  yesterday.  I  would  appreciate 
your  responses  far  the  Committee  reocntl  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  regrat  tbat  this  Is  neoeasary,  but,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Harrington's  total  lack  of  coop- 
eration yesterday,  I  know  of  no  other  oourae. 
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Mr.  Herrington  simply  stated  my  questions 
were  outside  of  his  area  of  responsibility,  and 
despite  hU  knowledge  of  the  Commlttea't 
concern  about  fuel  supplies,  faUed  to  arrange 
for  any  aooompanylng  witness  who  could 
q>eak  to  these  lasuss. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  views  on 
these  matters  of  such  Importance  to  tba 
American  consimier. 
With  warmest  good  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yotirs. 

Silvio  O.  Comts, 
Jfember  of  Congrtu. 

QuanroMs  bt  Mb.  Coim  roa  Huiiblb  On. 

1.  What's  the  position  of  Humble  OU  on 
the  No.  2  fuel  oU  Import  program  for  the 
Nortbeastem  states  Involving  40,000  barrels 
per  day?  I  understand  that  Humble's  fonnar 
President,  Charles  Jones,  recently  Xcid.  a 
group  of  New  England  Senators  that  he  was 
against  the  program. 

2.  I  note  that  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey 
In  1071  Imports  40,000  b/d  of  crude  oU  alone. 
What's  the  problem  with  giving  this  amount 
of  heating  oU — or  even  more,  up  to  100,000 
b/d,  which  I  favor, — to  all  of  the  east  ooast? 

3.  What's  the  position  of  Hvunble  OU  m  the 
residual  (No.  6)  fuel  oU  Import  program  for 
the  east  ooast?  I  understand  that  Humblel 
former  President,  Charles  Jones,  recently 
told  a  group  of  New  England  Senators  that 
he  was  against  that  pMrogram,  as  weU,  and 
favored  relmpoeltion  of  contnAa  on  thla 
product. 

4.  How  do  you  feel  about  Imports  ot  re- 
fined products,  such  as  No.  2  fuel  oil,  from 
Canadian  refineries,  particularly  those  In 
Eastern  Canada? 

5.  I  should  like  to  plaoe  In  the  record  the 
attached  Humble  OU  price  schediUe  which 
was  announced  to  cargo  buyers  In  AprU  of 
this  year.  I  understand  that  Himible  bad 
the  same  kind  of  schedule  In  effect  during 
1970.  This  price  schedule  is  strong  evidence 
to  me  that  you  have  an  unconscionable  and 
perhaps  Illegal  amount  of  market  power.  I 
know  of  few  companies,  In  any  Industry,  who 
make  such  announcements  so  far  In  advance 
and  then  are  able  to  enforce  such  price 
escalation.  How  can  you  possibly  annotuice 
your  prices  so  far  In  advance  and  matn^tn 
that  price  If  you  dont  coactlvely  coutrol  the 
market  place? 

6.  A  year  ago  at  this  time  the  wholesale 
price  of  No.  2  oU  In  the  Caribbean  was  6.5 
cents  per  gaUon;  It's  now  10  to  10.2  cents 
per  gaUon  and  I  understand  that  there  is 
very  Uttle  product  avaUable  even  at  those 
prices  for  the  coming  winter.  How  can  you 
possibly  Justify  this  rapid  price  escalation? 
I  realize  that  Creole  Petrolexim  Is  the  com- 
pany Involved  In  the  Caribbean,  but  you  and 
Creole  are  both  aflUlates  of  Standard  OU  of 
New  Jersey,  so  you  certainly  qualify  to  answer 
this  question. 

7.  What's  your  position  on  aUowlng  New 
England  Importers  to  purchase  No.  2  fuel 
oU  In  Europe?  This  wUl  aUow  fuel  oU  to  be 
deUvered  In  Boston  for  1  to  2  cents  less  and 
wUl  give  us  some  price  reUef.  How  can  you 
be  against  this,  especially  In  the  light  of  the 
lack  of  supply  and  the  very  high  prices  in  the 
Caribbean?  After  aU,  we're  not  talking  about 
very  much  oU — even  If  the  import  levels 
were  100,000  barrels  per  day  thla  would  be 
less  than  1  %  of  n.S.  consumption. 

8.  There  Is  a  lot  of  oU  In  Alaska  and  you 
say  that  It  should  receive  the  protectlcMi  of 
the  VS.  oU  Import  program  and  that  Alaskan 
oU  should  be  treated  more  favorably  than 
Canadian  oU.  In  that  case,  are  you  prepared 
to  pledge  to  the  U.S.  Ctovernment  that  aU 
the  crude  oU  produced  in  Alaska  by  Humble 
(by  the  oU  companies  there)  wUl  be  Imported 
In  the  n.S. — and  none  ahli^>ed  to  J^xtn  and 
other  places? 

9.  I'd  like  to  read  from  an  ad  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association  that  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  week  (July  8,  1971) : 

"We're  Importing  Liquid  Natural  Oas.  It's 
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iMlplng  us  meet  the  peak  winter  «^^»«fcn<^  m 
tbs  oold  Northeast  ...  it  aUows  us  to  bring 
tbs  vast  gas  supplies  of  the  wortd  right  to 
our  shores.  And  supplies  another  answer  to 
the  ooimtry's  incraaslng  energy  neada." 

lUs  seenas  to  make  sense  to  me.  How  does 
Bumble  OU  feel  about  Increased  Imports  of 
natural  gas,  and.  If  you  are  not  against  It, 
wby  can't  we  have  Increased  Imports  of  an- 
other heating  fuel — No.  2  oU? 

10.  Tour  people  say  that  we  In  New  Kng- 
land are  too  reliant  on  No.  6  residual  oil 
from  overseas  sources.  Are  you  prepared  to 
My  that  Humble  Oil  and  other  major  oU 
oompanles  can  produce  enough  No.  8  fuel  to 
meet  aU  our  demands  from  domestic  reflner- 
1«?  And,  If  so,  at  what  prices? 

11.  Isnt  It  true  that  overseas  refineries 
provided  800.000  barrels  per  day  more  of  No. 
(  on  this  past  winter  than  the  previous 
winter  for  the  east  coast — wouldn't  you  oon- 
ilder  this  a  benefit  to  our  area?  In  other 
words,  reliance  on  foreign  refineries  gave  us  a 
great  deal  more  supply  than  we  would  have 
bid  If  we  relied  on  domestic  refineries  alone? 

12.  The  price  of  No.  6  fuel  oU  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  Is  even  higher  than  the  east  ooast. 
tot  the  middle  west  almost  completely  sup- 
Idled  by  domestic  refineries?  So  what  Is  the 
price  benefit? 

13.  Tour  people  keep  talking  about  Na- 
tional security  decisions  involving  oU.  But 
lint  It  true  that  nearly  100%  of  the  oU  for 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  comes  from  the  Per- 
dan  Gulf?  What  do  you  think  of  the  mUltary 
Judgment  of  those  who  decided  to  rrty  on 
that  "Insecure  source"  for  supplies  for  our 
troops  In  war? 

HUMBLE  OIL   PRICE  SCHEDULE,   NO.  2  FUEL  OIL 
CAR60  (WHOLESALE)  PRICE 

(In  cants  par  gillonl 
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COUNTERED  BY  AQNEW 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OV  lOCHIOAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  Jxdy  28,  1971 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Flint  Journal  offers 
*n  excellent  commentary  on  the  most 
recent  set  of  unfortunate  remain  by  the 
Vice  President.  I  insert  the  editorial  for 
tbe  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
CoxmrxBXD  bt  Agnxw 

Bishop  Stephen  G.  Spottswood,  chairman 
<  the  board  of  directors  of  the  NAACP,  re- 
oently  ezpreesed  a  view  that  must  have 
•••wtened  those  in  the  Nixon  administration 
Mocemed  with  buUdlng  relationships  with 
ttM  naUon's  23  mlUlon  black  dtlzens. 

Addressing  his  organization's  annual  con- 
wntlon,  Spottswood  conceded  that  In  the 
T«ar  foUowlng  his  denxmdatlon  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  "anti-Negro."  President 
w*i>n  has  "announced  poUdes  In  oertam 
P"— *  of  the  dvll  rights  Issue  which  hav* 
•vned  cautious  and  limited  approval  amoog 
Hack  Americans." 

^vlew  of  the  depths  to  which  relations 
■•♦•••n  the  Nixon  administration  and  blacks 
ma  plunged,  such  a  oonoeaslan  was  slg- 
»«»eant  Indeed. 

»  did  not,  ot  ooorae.  suggest  that  perhMs 
f»««ent  Nlxoo— if  he  answ««d  his  ttoil- 
""f*  Spottsiruod  laid  oot  tor  him— oould 
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count  on  a  large  nximber  of  black  votes  next 
year.  But  It  did  suggest  a  growing  awarenasi 
that  the  artmlnlwtjatlon,  after  aU,  bad  not 
abandonad — poUtloally  or  govemmentaUy — 
such  a  significant  segment  of  the  American 
dtlBSory. 

The  l^>ottBwood  statement.  It  speared  at 
that  time,  might  be  a  foundation  upon 
which  Important  new  links  of  oommunlca- 
tlam  could  be  establlahed  between  the  White 
House  and  dvU  rights  leaders. 

Such  speculation  was  before  Vice  Preddent 
Splro  T.  Agnew — who  may  not  have  even 
been  aware  of  the  NAACP  chairman's  ad- 
dress— Injected  himself  Into  the  American 
radal  picttire  with  aU  of  the  delicacy  of  an 
enraged  buU. 

A^ew  took  time  from  his  globe  trotting 
to  ooUectlvely  label  dvU  rights  leaders  as 
querulous  oomplalners  and  to  charge  that 
most  of  the  black  leadership  In  America 
"coiUd  learn  much"  from  the  strong-man 
leaders  of  black  African  nations  he  Is  visiting. 
His  chief  models  of  "moderateness"  and 
"xmderstandlng"  are  President  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta  at  Kenya,  Congolese  President  Joeeph 
D.  Mobutu  and  Ethiopian  Emporer  Halle 
Selassie. 

It  was  a  remarkable  performance  by  the 
vice  president,  refiectlng  an  abysmal  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Africa,  past  and  present,  and  a 
distressing  lack  of  insight  into  the  substance 
and  meaning  of  the  American  civil  rights 
movement. 

Agnew's  basic  error  was  In  attempting  to 
draw  parallels  where.  If  they  exist  at  all.  they 
are  so  tenuous  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 
He  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  African  leaders 
have  long  since  achieved  their  basic  goal, 
Independence  from  foreign  domination,  and 
are  essentially  ruimlng  their  own  shows.  On 
the  other  hand,  American  dvU  rights  leaders 
BtUl  find  their  primary  goal  of  complete 
equality  elusive  and  their  battle  xmwon — 
Justifying  complaints  that  offend  Agnew. 

The  leaders  that  are  Agnew's  models  of 
moderation  and  understanding  are  hard- 
nosed  authoritarians,  Kenyatta  perhaps  lees 
than  Mobutu  and  Selaade.  The  Ethloirian 
emperor's  merest  whim  is  law.  Mobutu,  upset 
by  recent  student  imreet,  casually  drafted 
hundreds  of  protesters  for  two  years  of  army 
serrtce.  Is  this  the  kind  of  leadership  Agnew 
covets  for  blades  In  a  free  sodety? 

Agnew  is  guUty  of  Ignoring  the  past  In  his 
frantic  search  for  present-day  relevance. 
Kenyatta,  today,  Is  a  respected  and  en- 
Ughtened  leader  of  an  emerging  nation  who 
can  be  Judged  favorably — in  terms  of  the 
present.  But  the  vloe  president  seemingly 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  British  convicted 
Kenyatta  and  Imprisoned  h<m  for  an tl -white 
terrorist  activity  through  the  dreaded  Mau 
Mau  society. 

Thus,  it  can  be  hdd  legltlmatdy  that 
Agnew  Insulted  American  black  leaden  who 
deplora  vloIeDoe  by  bddliig  them  up  to  Vx>m- 
parlaon  with  one  who,  even  if  he  was  not 
P«raonaUy  part  of  Um  ICau  terrorlam,  has 
blood  on  his  hands  UWUreetly— long  dried, 
but  visible  in  the  per^Motlve  of  hlstary. 

If,  as  some  might  argue,  there  was  no  other 
way  of  freemg  Kenya  from  the  heavy  yoke  of 
ImpenaUam,  that  U  aU  the  moc«  raann  for 
Agnew  to  retrain  from  drawing  foolish 
paraUels.  ^^ 

To  top  everything,  Agnew  adcnowledged 
that  there  are  some  black  leaders  In  America 
exempt  from  his  heavy-handed  criticism.  But 
beflatly  refused  to  name  them,  which  puta 
•very  last  one  under  a  doud  tn  the  eyes  of 
thoaa  B^te  Americans  who  might  be 
temptM  to  aooept  the  vice  presldeDt'k  dmlocw 
able  ■■we— uuut  as  gospel. 

Requently  It  has  been  qMculated  t*T*t 
Agnew,  when  he  unleashes  a  diatribe  at  the 
news  media  or  at  unlventty  admlnlstraton. 
la  really  aaylng  what  President  NIzon  would 
like  to  aay  trttt  oannot  for  fear  of  hannlng 
the  fnga*  Image  ot  the  pcesidaney. 
We  oumot  aay  this  hasnt  been  the  caae 
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in  Bome  Instancee.  but  In  view  of  noeot 
White  Bouse  efforts  to  put  some  bridges  otbt 

the  chasm  between  It  and  black  Amerloans 

which  have  had  at  least  itmtt>»i  ■uocflas. 
Judging  from  the  ^xnttswood  statemant — 
we  cannot  accept  this  as  even  a  remote  poasl- 
Ullty  in  the  case  of  Agnew's  mnaiks  b«> 
UtUlng  dvU  rights  leaders. 

TtM  vice  president  has  done  an  mjustlce 
to  responslMe  leaders  of  this  movement,  ">ii 
he  has,  in  effect,  chopped  holes  In  the  bottom 
of  an  important  administration  boat  just  as 
It  waa  beginning  to  fkiat. 

Unfortimatdy,  It  will  take  a  long  time  to 
undo  the  damage  caused  by  his  gratultooB 
remarks. 


THE  COMPUTER  WILL  BtJRY  US 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OP   NXW   JBBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
WedTiesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  OALLAQHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  famous  remark  attributed  to  former 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  was  "We  will 
bury  you."  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
thaw  in  American-Russian  relatlcms,  per- 
ceptive observers  have  seen  many  areas 
in  which  our  two  nations  are  converging. 
At  least,  I  would  say  we  are  coming  closer 
together  in  social  style  if  not  In  some  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  FV)r  example,  the 
Soviets  are  now  putting  more  stress  on 
consimier  goods,  we  have  received  reports 
of  Soviet  concern  over  pollution  of  their 
natural  environment  and  now  we  learn 
that  the  computer  Is  to  play  a  determin- 
ing role  in  Russia's  future. 

Victor  Zorza  is  one  of  the  most  astute 
commentators  on  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
has  frequently  discovered  stories  about 
the  Kremlin  which  have  been  frlghten- 
ingly  accurate  and  his  reporting  on  Soviet 
life  and  intentions  is  consistently  shrewd. 
This  is  why  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcoio 
his  most  recent  story. 

In  1966  the  Special  Subcommittee  cm 
Invasion  of  Privacy  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  chair  for  some  7  years,  held  a 
hearing  on  a  proposed  national  data 
bank.    This    bureaucratic    dream    was 
shown  by  the  revelations  of  my  subcom- 
mittee to  contain  the  seeds  of  citizens' 
nightmares  and  we  were  able  to  divert 
it  from  coming  into  being  in  a  formal 
way.  However,  according  to  such  authori- 
ties as  Prof.  Arthur  Ifflller  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School  and  au- 
thor of  the  distinguished  "The  Assault 
on  Privacy,"  our  victory  may  weU  have 
been  only  a  temporary  one.  Acting  under 
Executive  orders  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents,  all  computerized 
Information  systems  within  the  F^eral 
Establishment  must  now  work  toward 
compatlWllty.      Metaphorically,      that 
means  that  computers  will  devdop  a 
common  language  before  the  pe<^e  of 
the  world  do.  It  has  long  been  my  belief 
that  we  should  spend  more  time  heiidng 
people  to  become  compatilde  rather  *hfm 
y^^Tig  the  compatiUlity  of  computeta 
but,  since  pec^te  frequently  have  other 
things  in  mind  than  becoming  breathing 
robots  of  efficiency  and  eoonomy,  my  urg- 
ings  have  not  been  extraordinarily  soc- 
cessful. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Zoraa  writes  a  very  fascinating  deecrtp- 
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tkxi  about  Hht  ooaaputeriBed  futui«  of 
the  BofBiaa  people  and  be  ■howi  bow 
tbe  eoBapaba  U  plannlnc  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon  of  tbougtat  oontrol.  Mr.  Zona 
says: 

But  ths  main  puzpoM  at  any  rafih  ajvtaai 
would  be  to  prevent  any  dlaloyal  Ut«M  from 
even  taking  shape  In  the  baads  of  Bovtet 
dtlaena . . .  the  full  record  of  bla  psychologi- 
cal eharacterUtlca  and  actions  could  be  used 
to  derlsa  an  ^>proaoh  that  would  quickly 
persuade  blm . . .  that  his  beet  Interests  re- 
qiUre  him  to  conform  to  tbe  political  guid- 
ance of  his  spiritual  advisor  at  the  KOB. 

Sound  familiar?  With  the  ezc^UoD  of 
the  initials  KOB.  It  could  be  a  quote 
from  B.  F.  Skinner's  new  book,  "Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity."  Professor  Skin- 
ner is  one  of  the  foremost  behavioral 
psychologists  in  the  Nation  and  many 
people  see  his  ideas  as  seductive  and 
promising  relief  from  the  agonies  of  free 
will.  Smith  Hempstone  writes  in  today's 
Washington  Star  an  extronely  welcome 
Idece  of  debunking  and  points  to  what, 
in  my  Judgment,  can  be  seen  as  the  total 
similarity  of  the  future  for  both  Amer- 
icans and  Russians  awaiting  the  fruition 
of  virtually  irresistible  trends  in  our 
two  societies. 

Truly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  computer  could 
bury  us  both  if  we  remain  on  our  present 
course.  I  insert  the  articles  referred  to  in 
tbe  RscoBS  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Jersey  Journal,  July  26,  1971] 
CoKFums  Poa  "1S84"  Thbxat  roa  Ruesu 

(New  evldenee  that  the  Kremlin  Is  build- 
ing a  national  0(si4>uter  network  to  control 
aU  aspects  of  nation's  life  Is  beginning  to 
ocHne  to  light.  Victor  Zona,  tbe  British  ex- 
pert on  the  Gommunlst  World,  has  just 
come  to  Washington  at  the  Invitation  of 
Oeorgetown  University's  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies  to  engage  In  a 
stx>-month  study  of  aU  aq>ects  of  the  Soviet 
project.  Be  deecrlbea  below  some  of  tbe  cluee 
to  Riisiia's  brave  new  world.) 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

WASHtNGTON. — Tbe  Kremlin  conflict  be- 
tween thoee  Soviet  leaders  who  want  to  run 
the  country  by  con:4>uter,  and  those  who 
fear  that  such  a  computer  network  could 
take  over  their  own  powers,  has  been  won 
by  the  men  who  believe  In  the  machine. 
As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked 
on  a  crash  program  which  will  triple  Its 
computer  "population"  within  the  next  five 
years,  and  by  1984  establish  a  machine  as 
•weeome  as  anything  envisaged  by  Orwell. 

The  first  step,  already  approved  by  the 
Kremlin,  Is  tbe  setting  up  of  a  national  net- 
work of  computerised  data  banks  to  take 
over,  within  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  the 
managemmt  of  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  from  tbe  human  planner  or 
so  say  some  of  Russia's  leading  computer 
men.  These  men  are  also  telling  the  Kremlin 
that,  In  five  more  years  or  so,  they  could  give 
it  tbe  modem  tooU  to  regain  the  totalitarian 
control  of  society  which  has  been  tUppiog 
from  Its  grasp  slnoe  the  death  of  StaUn. 

The  man  behind  the  Kremlin's  project  Is 
Prof.  Victor  Olushkov,  head  of  the  Kiev 
Cybernetics  InsUtute,  who  first  began  to  lay 
fals  plans  for  a  computerised  future  back 
in  the  flftlee,  with  the  public  encouragement 
of  Klkita  &  Khrushchev.  The  Soviet  party 
leader,  than  at  the  peak  of  his  power,  was  able 
to  ahisid  tbe  professor  from  attacks  on  ths 
ideologloal  propriety,  as  weU  as  the  prac- 
tical destrabUlty.  of  any  such  schema. 

Attar  Xmsbdurv^  fall  In  19M  tbe  wbol* 
Idea  of  a  "cybenuUe  aoetoty"  suffered  the 
sad  fate  ot  his  other  'Itars-toatiiad''  sca>emee. 
like  the  oom-growlng  exmn.  Bnt  Prof.  QliMb- 
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kov  soon  came  ba£k  Into  his  own,  this  tUns 
with  a  panacea  that  was  rtsstgnert  to  glvs  the 
new  leadoahip  a  way  out  ot  Its  own  dlffleul- 
ties.  At  the  Soviet  party  ooognas  earlier  thla 
year  Secratary-Oenacal  Leonid  L  Bre^hner 
emerged  as  an  ardent  suiq;>ort«r  of  the  plan. 
Tbe  congress  f crmally  voted  Its  aftproni.  for 
the  building  of  "an  automated  nation-wide 
system  fbr  the  coUectlcn  and  prooeaslng  at 
Information  essential  for  the  control,  the 
pluming  and  the  management  of  tbe  coun- 
try's economy,  based  on  the  state  network  of 
computer  eenters  and  on  the  unified  auto- 
matic communications  system  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole." 

Olushkov  promptly  hailed  the  oongrees 
declBloQ  as  endcvslng  his  own  project  to  "set 
up  a  unified  nation-wide  automated  manage- 
ment syston."  The  party  congress,  he  an- 
nounced, had  laid  down  "the  ways  of  attack- 
ing this  oompleK  problem  In  an  organized 
manner." 

The  economic  control  system  which  Olush- 
kov sees  emerging  "by  1980"  will  consist  of  a 
number  of  computer  centers,  located  In  each 
ministry  and  in  each  city,  all  linked  with  one 
another,  "and  containing  in  their  memory 
every  street,  every  house,  every  i^Murtment 
. . .  and  the  like." 

And  the  like?  That  U  where  the  "social" 
a^>eot  of  the  network  comes  in — and  "social" 
In  this  context  Is  a  synonym  for  political  po- 
lice control. 

"Some  of  the  machines  covering  the  towns 
and  the  districts  sboiild  be  assigned  exclu- 
sively to  the  collection  of  (pinions  on  the 
most  varied  questions.''  Olushkov  does  his 
level  best  to  present  the  new  systmn  in  a 
politically  Innocuous  light  by  comparing  it 
with  the  ancient  Roman  forum,  where,  he 
says,  the  dtlsens  used  to  gather  to  settle 
Uie  affairs  of  state.  But  this  would  hardly 
do  for  a  country  of  250  million  people.  So  the 
Solet  Union  would  bring  it  all  up  to  date 
by  providing  linked  computerised  facilities 
for  "something  like  a  general  assembly  of 
tbe  country's  whole  population — and  what's 
more,  one  that  would  be  permanently  In  ses- 
sion." 

This  is  not  vmllke  the  idea  proposed  by 
some  Western  social  scientists,  who  also  say 
that  tbe  computers  should  be  used  to  de- 
mocratize the  process  of  political  decision- 
making. Olushkov,  too,  claims  that  the  com- 
puter network  vrill  open  up  "broad  poaslbU- 
iUes  for  further  democratization" — which 
sounds  omlnoTis  enough  when  one  recalls 
that  what  Soviet  leaders  describe  as  "democ- 
racy" is  often  recognlaed  In  the  West  as 
totalitarianism. 

The  people  who  would  control  the  com- 
puter network  and  the  information  flowing 
through  it  could  also  shape  tbe  conclusions 
that  emerge  from  it  and  this  could  happen 
not  only  In  a  totalitarian  oountry.  Certainly 
the  Kremlin,  to  put  It  mildly,  is  no  man 
likely  to  yield  its  policymaking  powers  to  a 
oomputerlaed  "general  aaaembly"  in  a  dozen 
years  frcMn  now  than  it  would  be  willing  to 
transfer  them  to  an  tiected  parliament  today. 
"Tlie  electronic  forum,"  says  Olushkov,  "will 
be  in  action  without  interruption,  absorbing 
the  information  about  men's  bapta,  wishes, 
the  hierarchy  of  values,  preferences,  and  so 
on." 

So.  perhaps.  It  will.  And  the  political  police 
experts  of  tbe  KOB,  the  state  security  com- 
mittee, could  certainly  be  as  competent  to 
monitor  tbe  flow  of  this  information  as  they 
are  now  equipped  to  qx>t  any  signs  of  p(dlt- 
Ical  dissent.  At  this  point,  presumably,  the 
party's  own  political  experts  would  take  over 
from  the  KOB.  "It  will  then  be  necessary," 
says  Olushkov,  "to  analyze  deeply  the  infor- 
mation thus  acquired,  to  relate  the  wishes 
to  the  available  resources,  to  study  the  re- 
sults to  which  any  proposed  steps  may  lead, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth." 

EDs  can  even  put  an  approximate  data  to 
It  all— •  data  dose  enough  to  1984  to  Impart 
to  his  UtMvvlnt  the  nightiaare  per^eotlva 
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that  Ills  words  conjure  vqp.  "I  beUeve,"  he 
says,  "that  by  the  mld-etghtles  we  shall  bavs 
enough  marblnes  to  give  effect  to  such  a 
scheme." 

He  ought  to  know.  He  ts  In  line  for  ths 
post  of  the  Soviet  Union's  "computer  cat" 
when  the  preeent  plans  to  reorganize  and  to 
oentralias  its  straggling  and  grossly  inefficient 
computer  Industry  are  completed. 

How  seriously  should  his  scheme  be  re- 
garded? The  Kremlin  certainly  takes  him  In 
deadly  earnest.  The  Soviet  government  re- 
cently opened  its  own  version  of  the  Etervaril 
Business  School,  where  the  top  leaders  of 
Industry  as  well  as  of  the  party  and  govern- 
ment, up  to  the  level  of  minister,  get  re- 
fresher ootirses  on  how  to  use  modem  meth- 
ods to  run  the  country.  The  inaugural  lectun 
was  delivered  by  the  best  man  tbe  Kremlin 
could  flnd.  He  was  none  other  than  Vtal. 
Viktor  Mlkballovich  Olushkov. 

He  reassured  Russia's  governing  elite  that 
bis  system  would  not  deprive  the  poUUcaiM 
of  their  power.  He  thought  It  necessary  to 
"devote  bis  lecture  to  precisely  this  theme"— 
to  the  main  issue,  that  is,  in  the  struggle 
between  tbe  Kremlin's  "computer  factka" 
and  its  c^iponents.  As  he  put  it,  the  beilat 
that  "the  problems  of  management  were 
dominated  by  tedinology"  was  a  mlsundir- 
standing  of  Us  attitude — ^that  Is,  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  "computer  party." 

"What  we  mxist  design  and  build."  lie  said, 
"is  not  simply  the  technical  means  for  the 
processing  of  the  data,  not  simply  electronle 
calculators,  but  a  Integrated  system  of  man- 
agement— a  machinery  with  the  mathemati- 
cal software,  with  economic  and  social  cM- 
terla,  with  a  structure  of  the  functions,  ths 
obligations,  and  tbe  responsibilities  of  ttie 
leaders — indeed,  a  whole  system." 

The  special  pleading  in  which  he  engaged 
to  show  that  the  systems  analysts  would  not 
be  taking  over  from  the  political  leaders  con- 
centrated the  spotlight  on  tbe  part  of  the 
avenue  where  the  conflict  has  been  at  its 
fiercest.  "In  the  first  place,"  Olushkov  ex- 
plained, "it  Is  the  leader  and  no  one  else, 
who  poses  the  problem  that  is  to  be  solved." 
on  tbe  basis  of  bis  imderstandlng  of  the 
party's  policy.  "Secondly,  it  is  tbe  leader  wlio 
organizes  the  executions  of  the  dedsioos 
taken."  To  the  objection  that  It  was  "the 
systems  analysts  who  had  prepared  the  deci- 
sion" in  tbe  first  place,  Olushkov  retorted 
that  they  would  reject  on  their  own  r^ 
sponslblllty  only  those  solutions  that  wtrt 
"obviously  unstiltable,"  but  be  insisted,  tbsy 
would  not  take  the  final  decision. 

"But  why  not."  he  was  asked.  "Because  * 
systems  analyst  Is  a  man  with  a  sdentlflo 
cast  of  mind."  Inclined  to  persist  in  his 
quest  for  optlmimi  solutions,  always  look- 
ing for  a  better  answer  than  the  one  ha 
found  last  and  the  process  would  contlniw 
indefinitely,  without  a  decision  ever  being 
reached. 

It  was  therefore  for  the  political  leader, 
"with  a  different  sort  of  training  and  dif- 
ferent moral  and  psychological  attrllratas 
than  those  which  characterize  the  scientist, 
the  systems  analyst,"  to  choose  tbe  right 
moment  when  the  solution  is  ripe,  "and  to 
take  the  decision." 

It  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  seem  tbe 
kind  of  argument  that  would  convince  many 
skeptics.  The  Kremlin's  "anti -computer  fae- 
tion"  must  have  studied  the  Pentagon's  ex- 
perience, and  would  surely  have  asked 
Olushkov  what  happens  when  the  systems 
analyst,  or  a  man  with  that  sort  of  mind,  is 
promoted  to  a  political  position. 

Olushkov's  answer  is  not  recorded,  bnt 
tlie  victory  of  the  computer  faction  Is  effi- 
dent  in  the  dedsian  to  produce  betweso 
18.000  and  15,000  Itiird  generation  oomputtfi 
by  1975,  compared  with  about  a  third  at  tlut 
number  available  In  the  Soviet  Union  vat, 
and  to  set  up  1,600  ASU*s— tbe  Buarfan 
acronymlo  for  automated  managemsat  ai^ 
terns. 
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Most  of  the  existing  computers  an  ob- 
wdsscent  and  Inccmpatlble  with  each  other, 
sod  therefore  unsuitable  for  any  nationally 
Unked  system.  The  new  target  was  announced 
by  M.  Rakovsky,  the  deputy  chairman  of 
Ooaplan,  the  state  planning  committee,  in 
a  Travda"  article  that  was  piuuiptly  dis- 
tributed by  tbe  Tass  wire  service.  In  one 
of  those  rare  slip-ups  that  reveal  some  of 
the  secret  moves  in  the  Kremlin  infighting. 

[Prom  the  Jersey  Journal,  July  27,  1971] 

SonsT  BoflSKs  Plan  a  "Bbavx  Nxw  WoaiiT' 

(By  Victor  Zorat) 

Washington. — The  secret  of  the  Kremlin's 
decision  to  launch  a  crash  computer  program 
got  out  almost  by  accident. 

Each  night  aroiind  midnight  the  Tass  of- 
lloe  in  Moscow  usually  gets  the  early  proofs 
of  the  next  day's  "Pravda,"  and  then  reports 
to  its  wire  service  subscribers  the  world  over 
the  most  important  stories  featured  in  the 
p^>er.  The  major  article,  by  M.  Rakovsky, 
dqjuty  chairman  of  Oosplan,  the  state  plan- 
ning committee,  and  giving  the  first  hard 
figares  on  Soviet  computers  ever  published 
in  the  open  press,  described  the  national  au- 
tomated system  in  vrhich  they  were  to  be 
Integrated  went  out  this  way. 

It  was  obviously  a  major  statement  of  pol- 
ky,  and  was  treated  by  Tass  as  such.  But 
when  that  day's  "Pravda"  reached  the  West, 
Bakovsky's  article  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  it.  Nor  bad  it  appeared  In  any 
of  the  issues  checked  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  his 
•rUcle  may  only  be  surmised,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  include  any  dinUnution  of  his 
powerful  posiUon.  As  his  subsequent  state- 
ments show,  he  is  still  in  charge  of  the  com- 
puterization of  the  Soviet  economy,  framing 
the  policy  and  overseeing  the  installation  of 
the  1,600  that  are  to  be  set  up  In  the  central 
mlnlBtrlee  in  Moscow,  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  15  constituent  republics,  and 
In  other  institutions. 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  have  been 
•bout  the  advisability  of  publishing  the  flg- 
lae  which  shows  the  trebling  of  the  Soviet 
oon4>uter  population,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  target  has  been  approved  by  the  Kremlin 
tnd  that  major  resources  are  now  being 
ihifted  into  this  area  with  a  real  sense  of 
urgency. 

Bakovsky  u  one  of  the  plUan  of  the  So- 
viet conservative  eetabllshment,  and  some  of 
the  economic  reformers  who  have  been  hop- 
ing to  liberalize  the  Soviet  system  beUeve 
that  he  is  one  of  the  men  chiefly  reeponsible 
lor  blocking  their  proposals. 

The  Soviet  economic  reform  program,  as- 
eodated  with  the  name  of  Professor  Yevsey 
Uberman,  suffered  a  noajor  setback  when 
the  Spring  of  Prague  showed  that  economic 
4eoentrallzation  is  bound  to  be  followed  by 
poUticai  liberalization  and  pose  a  major 
dullenge  to  tbe  survival  of  the  Conununlst 
■ystem. 

It  was  tbe  Soviet  reformers  who  pressed 
«l«lnaUy  for  the  use  of  computers  to  help 
nm  the  economy,  so  that  the  profit  motive 
*hlch  they  hoped  to  Introduce  Into  the  sys- 
tem would  not  get  out  of  band,  as  they  say 
it  has  got  out  of  hand  in  the  capitalist  world. 
Ihe  conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  feared 
wmputers  like  the  plague.  They  assiuned 
that  the  fiow  of  truthful  Information  which 
eomputers  must  have  to  help  arrive  at  ra- 
tional decisions  would  play  havoc  with  the 
party's  arbitrary  process  of  policymaking, 
•nd  would  therefore  tend  to  erode  the  party's 
monopoly  of  power. 

Now  the  controversy  has  come  full  circle, 
•nd  It  is  the  conservatives  who  see  computers 
■■toe  salvation  of  the  Communist  system. 
«>ey  believe  that  the  computers  could  lielp 
»«ni  to  klU  tbe  idea  that  the  Soviet  Union 
■••ds  a  marketing  system  similar  to  that  of 
**•  West,  where  the  play  of  supply  and  de- 
■*°«i— and  not  the  party  politburo-dicUtes 
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wtiat  the  economy  produces.  The  reformers 
have  argued  that  If  the  Soviet  Unicm  estab- 
lished a  market  system  In  which  goods  would 
move  mc»e  freely  in  response  to  demand,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  by  the  central 
planners,  the  gross  Inefficiency  and  wastage 
which  now  characterize  the  Soviet  economy 
might  be  done  away  with. 

The  conservatives  liave  now  turned  the  re- 
formers own  argument  against  them,  and 
they  claim  that  the  feedback  provided  by 
the  reactions  of  the  market  could  be  Obtained 
in  Soviet  conditions  from  the  national  com- 
puter network,  which  wovUd  monitor  the 
flow  of  goods  and  the  play  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  tell  the  central  planner  exactly 
what  was  happening  in  every  sector  of  the 
economy  at  the  push  of  the  button. 

The  question  of  whether  this  is  feasible, 
and  if  It  is,  bow  soon  some  such  system 
co\ild  be  Introduced,  divides  both  Soviet  and 
Western  economists.  There  are  thoee  in  the 
West  who  believe  that  the  input-output 
tables  on  which  such  a  system  has  to  be 
based  might  even  be  used  to  make  the  cap- 
italist economic  processes  more  rational. 
But  Professor  Vlktov  Olushkov,  head  of  the 
Kiev  Cybernetics  Institute,  and  in  line  for 
the  post  of  Soviet  ccHuputer  czar  and  the 
"computer  party"  behind  him  claims  that 
tbe  system  they  are  biilldlng  will  give  the 
Soviet  Union  "a  tremendous  advantage"  over 
the  capitalist  world,  because  it  will  enable 
the  Russians  to  do  without  the  wasteful 
competition  which  causes  several  versions  of 
the  same  product  to  be  put  on  the  market 
before  the  consumer  finally  decides  which 
product  Is  the  most  effective.  "As  distinct 
from  the  capitalist  world,"  says  Olushkov, 
"we  will  create  the  conditions  for  the  com- 
petition of  ideas,  not  the  competition  of 
actions." 

Surely,  he  argues,  it  is  more  rational  to 
swap  ideas  rather  than  goods,  "and  to  de- 
termine by  analytical  means  which  is  best." 
In  the  capitalist  world  "The  sodal  contra- 
dictions of  the  system  completely  preclude 
any  real  kind  of  planning,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  plans."  On  the  other  hand,  says 
Olushkov,  warming  again  to  the  subject  of 
the  "social"  uses  of  computers,  '"correc;;  con- 
clxislons  could  be  reached  only  by  men  of 
truly  Soviet  conditioning  and  conviction, 
devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  people  and 
to  Communist  ideals." 

His  definition  of  the  men  who  will  (^>erate 
the  "social"  computer  network  comes  un- 
comfortably close  to  the  ideological  superla- 
tives which  the  Soviet  press  usually  reserves 
for  the  KOB  "heroes"  who  guard  so  staunchly 
the  political  security  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. The  KOB's  public  front  organization, 
the  MVD  (Ministry  of  Internal  Affaire)  has 
now  admitted  for  the  first  tune  that  the 
computer  network  which  it  has  been  putting 
together  for  some  time  past  is  already  ^partly 
operational.  The  MVD  has  held  what  its 
minister.  N.  A.  Schelokov,  describes  as  a 
"scientific  conference"  designed  "to  perfect 
a  longterm  plan"  tat  a  computerized  net- 
work. 

AU  police  organizations  In  the  wortd  either 
have  or  want  to  have  computers  to  do  their 
recordkeeping  for  them,  but  the  KOB's  pre- 
occupation with  political  security  and  with 
the  suppression  of  dissent  makes  the  analy- 
tical potential  of  Its  electronic  brain  a  greater 
threat  to  freedom  in  Russia  than  anything 
else  the  neo-Stalinlsts  in  the  Kremlin  could 
dream  up.  The  recent  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  U.S.  Army's  excursion  Into  the 
field  of  political  surevlllanoe  shows  the  kind 
of  threat  that  could  emerge  even  in  America. 

But  the  KOB  already  has  the  most  detailed 
files  on  every  Soviet  citizen,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  When  these  are  fed  into  its 
computers,  it  will  have  at  its  fingertips,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  not  only  the  inforcoatlon 
about  the  physical  movement  of  political 
suspects,  but  also  a  record  of  their  assocla- 
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tlons,  remarks,  and  even  Ideas.  It  wlU  be 
able  to  analyse  theee  with  a  q>eed  and  tticr- 
oughness  that  no  human  investigator— or 
even  a  wliole  army  of  Investigators — could 
match. 

U  wlU  be  aUe  to  Identify  not  only  tbe 
political  "criminals"  who  may  have  escaped 
tbe  attention  of  its  sleuths,  but  the  com- 
puter will  also  print  out  for  it  lists  of  poten- 
tial polttloal  criminals,  who  are  showing 
early  signs  of  devUtion.  so  that  the  resources 
of  the  police  oould  be  concentrated  on  areas 
of  real  concern  Instead  of  being  dissipated 
in  random  survelllanoe  patt«ns.  It  will  Idefi- 
tlfy  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  groups 
and  categories  of  the  population  that  ought 
to  be  watched  or  braln-waabed  and  relndoc- 
trlnated.  to  make  sure  that  tlaey  do  not  stray 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  p(^t- 
ical  virtue. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  Kremlin's  huge 
propaganda  apparatus  which  at  preeent 
blankets  the  country  with  crude  and  sim- 
plistic slogans  will  be  able  to  turn  the  na- 
tional computer  network  to  more  sophis- 
ticated usee.  The  message  that  "all  capi- 
talists are  bad,"  and  "all  oommunlsts  are 
good,"  will  be  varied  and  diversified  into  a 
thousand  and  one  different  forms. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  a  oable  television 
system  which  could,  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters, switch  into  each  home  the  kind  of 
advertising  message  to  which  the  particular 
recipient  would  be  more  likely  to  respond — 
like  the  m&ll  advertising  that  is  now  differen- 
tiated according  to  what  the  advertiser  knows 
of  the  consumer's  needs. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  any  such  system 
woiild  be  to  prevent  any  disloyal  ideas  from 
even  taking  shape  in  the  heads  of  Soviet 
citizens. 

By  that  time,  the  full  record  of  his  psy- 
obologlcal  characteristics  and  actions  could 
be  used  to  devise  an  approach  that  would 
qiiickly  persuade  him — ^by  the  promise  of  a 
reward,  perhaps,  rather  than  by  the  threat 
of  piuUshment — that  his  best  Interests  re- 
quire him  to  conform  to  the  political  guid- 
ance of  his  spiritual  adviser  at  the  KOB. 

The  new  totaUtarianlsm — the  total  con- 
trol of  the  Individual  and  of  society — would 
have  nothing  of  the  Stalinist  terror  system 
about  it.  It  would  be  more  like  Aldous  Hux- 
ley's "Brave  New  World." 

To  some  people  in  Russia — and  perhaps 
not  only  in  Russia — ^thls  is  a  visionary  dream, 
the  Utopia  that  has  thrilled  the  ideallstio 
political  thinkers  of  all  ages.  To  others,  it  Is 
a  nightmare  so  awesome  that  they  refuse  to 
admit  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  conceiv- 
able. 

Thus  Olushkov's  statements  are  only  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg.  To  find  out  Just  how  much 
there  is  to  It,  enormous  masses  of  Soviet 
material  will  have  to  be  sieved  for  the  oc- 
casional nuggets  that  should  show  how  re- 
alistic the  whole  project  Is. 

But  the  one  light  amid  the  gloom  is  that 
the  liberals  have  the  moral  strength  which 
has  at  crucial  moments  In  the  history  of 
mankind  served  to  overthrow  tyrannical 
rulers  tmd  institution. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  28,  1971] 

Raoisbss  AMn  B.  P.  Saoannoi's  Baavx 

New  Woaui 

(By  Snolth  Hempstone) 
B.  P.  (Biirrbiis  Prederic)  Skinner  exces> 
slvely  admires  the  radish,  which  Is  his  privi- 
lege and  an  altogether  meet  and  right  thing 
to  do,  particularly  with  the  discreet  appUca» 
tlon  of  a  little  salt.  Trouble  is  that  Skinner, 
who  does  bis  stuff  at  Harvard  and  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  foremost  behavioral 
phychologista  In  the  country,  foresees — and 
advocates — a  new  era  in  wtiicb  people  will  be 
Just  as  docUe  (and  as  interesting)  as  the 
plump-rooted  BapAumus  tativua. 

In  bis  aptly  titled  book.  "Beyond  Preedom 
and  Dignity,"  which  will  be  published  in 
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September  and  to  a  condensation  of  wblob 
the  Diajor  portion  of  the  August  Issue  of  the 
magazine  "Psychology  Today"  Is  devoted. 
Skinner  holds  that  "autonomous  man,"  with 
his  claims  to  Individual  freedom  and  dignity, 
IB  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  a  development 
which  he  applauds. 

Now  any  man  who,  like  Skinner,  can  teach 
pigeons  to  play  ping-pong  Is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  And,  Indeed,  there  Is  much  In  what 
he  says.  One  does  not  need  to  leave  one's 
neighborhood  or  to  look  farther  than  one's 
mirror,  to  reallae  that  those  Biblical  bits 
about  man  being  made  in  the  Image  of  Qod 
and  Just  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  are  a 
gross  conceit  which  will  not  bear  close  scru- 
tiny. And  It  U  equally  true  that  If  the  popu- 
lation explosion  continues,  more  control  and 
less  freedcnn  Is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  man. 
For  when  the  "standing-room-only"  signs 
are  up  all  around  the  world.  It  Is  clear  that 
antl-soclal  behavior  which  once  could  b« 
shrugged  off  no  longer  will  be  tolerated.  In 
short,  George  Orwell's  "1M4"  Is  jxist  around 
the  comer,  or  13  years  away,  to  be  precise. 

"It  Is  not  difficult,"  writes  Skinner,  "to 
demonstrate  a  connection  between  the  un- 
limited right  of  the  individual  to  pursue  hap- 
piness and  the  catastrophes  threatened  by 
unchecked  breeding,  the  unrestrained  af- 
fluence that  exhausts  resources  and  pollutes 
the  environment,  and  the  Inmilnence  of  nu- 
clear war." 

Permissiveness,  Skinner  points  out,  Is  not 
a  policy  but  "the  abandonment  of  policy, 
and  its  apparent  advantages  are  lUvisory." 
Amen  to  that,  but  how,  precisely,  does  Skin- 
ner plan  to  turn  us  into  radishes  and  will  we 
like  it  when  he  does? 

Skinner  doee  not  go  into  details  but  as  an 
exponent  of  behavioral  psychology  and  op- 
erant conditioning  he  holds  that  man's  be- 
havior, like  that  of  pigeons,  is  shaped  entirely 
by  this  natural  and  social  environment. 
Which  means  man  acts  only  to  avoid  punish- 
ment or  to  gain  rewards,  which  will  strike 
soma  as  warmed-over  dialectical  materialism. 
Farther,  ha  believes  that  once  undesirable 
traits  have  been  identified,  these  can  be  con- 
ditioned out  of  the  htunan  race  by  genetic 
engineering  and  alteration  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  Sklimer's  Utopian  world,  people  "will 
live  together  without  quarreling,"  there  will 
be  no  wars,  no  overpopulation,  no  conspic- 
uous consumption  and  lots  of  fun  and 
games — not  to  speak  of  art,  music  and  litera- 
ture—for all.  It  will  seldom  be  neceeaary  to 
punish  anyone  because  "behavior  likely  to  be 
punished  seldom  or  never  occurs."  Neither 
the  controls  nor  the  controllers  (and  there 
will  always  be  the  latter)  will  be  resented  be- 
cause both  will  be  virtually  Invisible. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  no 
one  would  be  unhappler  in  such  a  drone-like 
society  than  a  starchy,  touch-minded  Icono- 
clast like  Skinner.  But,  perhaps  because  he  is 
67  and  cannot  expect  to  live  to  see  the  real- 
isation of  his  model,  Skinner  is  unconcerned. 
As  he  puts  it,  "the  problem  is  not  to  design  a 
world  that  will  be  liked  by  people  as  they 
now  are  but  to  design  one  that  vrlll  be  liked 
by  those  who  live  in  It."  The  rest  of  us,  pre- 
sumably, will  be  "conditioned  out"  of  so- 
ciety, which  Is  to  say,  eliminated  or  segre- 
gated In  pales  preserved  for  increasingly 
elderly  \inregenerate  Individualists. 

Indeed,  there  are  a  couple  of  places  where 
Sklimer's  theories  are  b^ng  given  practical 
im>pUcatlon  and  they  are  called  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Bepublics  and  the  People's 
Bepublic  of  China.  There  children  are  in- 
troduced to  Communist  morality  almost  from 
birth  and  live  within  its  framework  all  their 
■tiinned  lives.  And  anyone  who  has  ever  met 
the  charmlees,  humorless  automatons  pro- 
duced by  this  system  wouldn't  wish  it  on 
Pavlov's  dog,  not  to  speak  of  Skinner's  plng- 
pong-playlng  pigeons. 

Skinner's  thinking,  like  that  of  Oopemlcxis, 
Darwin  and  Freud,  is  certain  to  be  attacked 
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by  the  Intellectual  community,  because  it  is 
innovative  and  because  It  calls  into  question 
all  those  concepts  such  as  liberty  and  "un- 
aUenable  rights"  which  all  of  us,  and  partic- 
ularly Americans,  bold  dear. 

Now  a  man  abhorred,  as  Is  Skinner,  by  Prof. 
Noam  Chomsky  of  MJ.T.  cant  be  all  bad.  and 
this  observer,  for  one.  Is  inclined  to  agree 
with  Skinner  that  his  brave  new  world  is  jvist 
around  the  corner.  But  I'm  glad  I  wont  be 
here  to  see  it,  although  I  must  confess  that 
many  among  the  current  gencnratlon  of  over- 
aged,  television-educated  ■■kids"  will  make 
mighty  line  radishes. 
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THE  NONRETURNABLE  BOTTLES 
AND  CANS  BIIiL— n 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wxscoitsiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13  of 
this  year  I  introduced  HR.  8370,  a  bill 
that  would  place  a  10-cent  excise  tax  on 
nonretumable  bottles  and  cans,  and  in- 
crease the  deposit  on  retumables  to  5 
cents.  Like  the  other  environmental  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  this  session, 
this  bill  would  incorporate  the  use  of 
economic  incentives  to  tackle  the  nonre- 
tumable can  and  bottle  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  morning 
I  received  a  letter  of  support  from 
Mr.  Peter  Chokola,  president  of  Chokola 
Beverage  Co.  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Mr. 
Chokola  is  a  small  businessman  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  problem  of  staying 
alive  in  a  market  full  of  heavily  adver- 
tised giants.  I  wish  to  place  Mr.  Chokola's 
letter  and  an  excellent  article  from  the 
Dallas,  Pa.,  Post,  which  so  cogently  re- 
veals the  problems  of  a  truly  concerned 
small  businessman  in  today's  economy, 
into  the  Rxcoro  today.  Mr.  Chokola  has 
fought  the  giants,  and  not  only  did  he 
win.  but  he  has  been  very  successful  in 
converting  the  giants  to  hts  way  of  think- 
ing. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
story,  which  we  can  all  learn  a  great 
deal  from. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 

Chokola  BxvxaACx  CO..  Inc.. 
Wilkea-Barre,  Pa..  July  20.  197 X. 
Repreeentative  Lis  Asm*, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativea,  Waahington. 
DC. 

Dkax  CoNGsxasMAN  Aspin:  I  have  Just 
beard  about  your  bUl  <H.R.  8370)  which 
would  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of 
soft  drinks  and  beer  in  nonretumable  bot- 
tles and  cans,  and  I  agree  whcrieheartedly 
with  you.  Throwaway  sin^e  use  beverage 
containers  are  a  major  public  nuisance,  a 
wasteful  use  of  natural  resources,  and  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  American  scene. 
Therefore,  you  have  my  complete  support  as 
a  soft  drink  bottler  for  your  bill. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  foregoing,  I  am 
a  proponent  of  the  use  of  Returnable  de- 
posit bottles  for  soft  drinks  and  beer.  These 
can  be  recycled  back  to  the  local  bottling 
plant  and  reused  as  high  as  SO  times.  Then 
when  no  longer  serviceable,  they  can  be 
broken  into  cullet  at  the  bottling  plant  and 
returned  to  the  glass  factory  to  be  remelted 
Into  new  bottles  (or  glassphalt  roads,  etc.) 
This  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  massive 
litter  problem  and  garbage  sc^d  waste  ex- 
plosion caused  by  the  metal  can  and  throw- 
away  battle  beverage  containers. 


The  drive  towards  throw-aways  is  con- 
tinuing even  though  it  Is  now  conunoD 
knowledge  throughout  the  bottling  Industry 
that  they  are  a  grave  threat  to  the  ecology. 
Tills  drive  la  not  the  result  of  consumer  de- 
mand, but  are  being  pushed  by  the  large 
companies  in  the  container,  supermarket, 
and  bottling  Industry. 

Throw-aways  certainly  do  not  bear  their 
true  economic  costs,  since  a  continuation  ot 
this  trend  supposes  a  ready  willingness  of 
all  levels  of  government  to  pour  increasing 
subsidies  of  t&x  dollars  to  clean  up  the  mesa 

Frankly.  I  believe  this  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  tax  dollars  as  a  solution  to  problems 
caused  by  members  of  an  Industry  seeking 
greater  profits  for  themselves  cannot  be  af- 
forded by  government  and  vrUl  not  be  al- 
lowed. 

Could  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  yoor 
blU? 

Sincerely  yours, 

PKm  T.  Chokola. 
President  and  General  Maiuiger. 

(From  the  DaUas  (Pa.)  Post.  Dec.  23.  IVTD] 
Regional   Bottlxb   Joins   Ecoloot   FiOHr— 

Pktk  Chokola  Ooks  on  Rkcokd  AoAimi 

Thxow-Awat  Bottlks.  Cans 

(By  J.  R.  Freeman) 

In  this  era  of  space  ships,  corporate  giants 
and  big  government,  Pete  Chokola  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  days  of  rugged  Indlvlduallam. 
In  this  time  of  environmental  and  oonsumsr 
concern,  he  fits  perfectly  as  doee  the  Ralph 
Naders  and  the  William  O.  Dou^aaes.  But 
his  plight  is  not  an  easy  or  a  sure  one. 

Pete  Chokola  Is  a  mUd-mannered  and  af- 
fable chap  who  is  president  of  his  fatherl 
60-year-old  Wllkes-Barre  soft  drink  bottling 
company,  known  in  the  region  as  ChcAoU 
Beverages.  Pete  works  hard,  handling  or  at 
least  involved,  with  all  operations  M  the 
business,  from  purchasing  to  selling,  and 
even  occasionally  "filling  the  bottlee"  when 
necessary.  Neither  would  It  be  unustial  to 
see  him  driving  a  delivery  truck.  But  Pete's 
WOTk  days  are  changing  drastically. 

In  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Ch<A(da  has 
UteraUy  changed  his  life  style.  Rather  than 
the  mild-mannered  small-time  biislnessman. 
Pete  Chokola  has  become  a  crusader  for  the 
public  interest  in  the  fight  to  stop  the  de- 
gradation of  the  environment  through  tbs 
use  of  throw-away  glass  bottles  and  cans. 
And  whether  Pete  reallaee  It  or  not,  this 
same  fight  will  act  to  either  save  his  60-year- 
old  family  business,  and  hundreds  of  othan 
like  his  across  the  countxy,  or  probably  pot 
them  under  once  and  for  all  should  he  loss 
his  batUe. 

The  Crusader  for  a  Cleaner  Bnvlronmant, 
a  non-profit  Waahington,  D.C.,  edaoattonal 
concern  headed  by  such  distinguished  en- 
vironmental activlste  as  Mrs.  Arthur  Ood- 
ftey,  Congreasman  Joseph  Vlgbrlto  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Sigurd  Olson,  president  of  the 
WUdemess  Society,  has  studied  the  matter 
of  retvimable  bottlee  vs.  throw-away  botttee 
and  aluminum  cans  more  thorou^y  than 
many  of  Ite  counterparts.  In  a  fact  sheet  the 
XBC  points  out  that  Americans  are  currently 
spending  at  least  $iy,  blUlons  a  year  need- 
leesly  on  throw-away  cans  and  non-return- 
able bottles.  ^^ 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  KBO,  ttM 
mees  created  by  the  motmtalns  of  dlqMsed 
ocmtainers  is  going  to  cost  taxpayers  one  way 
or  the  other  to  clean  up,  including  the  de- 
spoilaUon  of  the  environment  In  the  in- 
terim: 

TO  BXVXaSB  TBX  TBXND 

As  an  example,  it  is  estimated  that  by  IVK, 
the  way  things  are  going,  almost  all  son 
drinks  and  beer  will  be  8<rfd  in  throw-away 
containers.  At  that  rate.  Industry  ^^  ^ 
producing  lOO-bllllon  containers  annuauy, 
all  of  which  would  only  be  used  one  ttos, 
thus  creating  a  poaslble  800,000  large  truer- 
loads  of  garbage  to  be  cleaned  up  at  r^ 
Ing  cost  to  the  publlo. 
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On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Mr.  Cho- 
kola, if  this  trend  can  be  reversed  and  the 
Industry  go  back  In  the  direction  of  returna- 
ble containers,  only  six  bUllon  containers 
wo\ild  be  needed,  eliminating  some  94-bllllon 
containers  from  the  waste  and  poUutlon 
problem. 

As  a  small  time  soft  drink  bottler,  Mr. 
Chokola  is  used  to  fierce  competition.  Coca- 
Cola,  Pepsi-Cola,  7-Up  and  Dr.  Pepper  are  the 
giants  of  his  business.  But  there  remains 
literally  hundreds  of  other  small-time  bot- 
tlers across  the  land,  many  at  which  face 
some  of  the  same  economic  hardships  at  Pete 
Chokola. 

Though  not  commonly  known  outside  the 
Indtistry.  it  is  usually  an  Independent  soft 
drink  bottler  who  packages  soda  for  even  the 
giants  of  the  Industry.  Coke  Is  bottled  in  only 
a  few  oompany-owned  and  operated  plants, 
with  by  far  the  majority  being  bottled  by 
Independents  who  carry  a  franchise  from 
C<*e  to  do  their  regional  bottling.  And  th\is 
It  is  usually  these  Independents  who  make 
the  declBlons  to  remain  v«ith  the  premise  that 
retumables  are  both  more  economic  and 
profit-making,  or  that  customers  will  pur- 
chase more  soda  if  they  can  buy  the  throw- 
aways  which  never  have  to  be  returned  to  the 
store  fco'  refills. 

c;tofcola  uHns  a  battle 
Last  year  Pete  Chokola  fought  a  winning 
battle  to  retain  his  right  to  use  returnable 
bottles. 

Early  In  the  year,  he  said,  he  made  one 
of  his  usual  orders  to  Owens-Illinois  Olass 
Co.  for  a  shipment  of  new  returnable  bottles 
Just  like  the  ones  he  had  been  using  for  years.' 
A  glass  company  spokesman,  however,  told 
him  that  the  firm  had  thrown  away  the  ma- 
chine which  made  such  bottles,  and  that 
they  could  not  furaUh  him  with  his  type  re- 
tumables. They  suggested  that  if  he  modi- 
fled  his  operation  to  handle  throw-aways 
the  company  would  be  glad  to  supply  his 

A  determined  Pete  Chokola,  however  saw 
the  situation  differently;  he  was  sure  that 
the  move  was  an  attempt  to  try  to  tarcei  him 
and  others  like  him  to  go  to  throw-aways 
only.  In  his  recent  testimony  before  a  pub- 
Uc  hearing  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  committee  con- 
cerning throw-away  cans  and  bottles  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mr.  Chokola  laid  It  out  In 
cold  terms : 

"In  addition  to  the  pressures  I  have  felt 
from  the  super-markets,  I  had  the  even 
more  trying  experience  of  fighting  a  corpo- 
rate giant.  Owens-niinoU  has  always  sup- 
plied my  company  with  returnable  bottles. 
lAst  year.  I  gave  them  a  regular  order  for  a 
shipment  of  returnable  bottles  which  I 
needed  to  maintain  my  production  sched- 
ule. I  was  informed  that  Owens-nilnols  had 
gotten  rid  of  the  machine  which  made  that 
partlctUar  bottle  and  that  they  could  not  fill 
my  order.  This  would  have  meant  economic 
ruin  for  me  or  at  the  minimum,  forced  me 
to  switch  to  throw-aways,  which  I  could 
not  In  good  conscience  do. 

POLITICAL    KirSCLK    HKLPS 

"Being  a  smaU  businessman.  I  turned  to 
Ben.  Hugh  Soott,  (R-Pa.)  who  referred  me 
to  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  and  his  sub- 
oommlttee  on  antitrust  and  monopoly  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  A  lawyer 
from  the  subcommittee's  staff  communicated 
with  me  and  subsequently  I  received  a  phone 
«U  from  a  corporate  attorney  of  Owens- 
minols  who  listened  to  my  story  with  sur- 
prising interest.  Shortly  thereafter,  my  order 
WM  filled,  and  I  havent  had  any  trouble 

From  where  Pete  Chokola  stands,  it  makes 
absolutely  no  sense  at  aU  to  go  to  throw- 
■ways.  He  points  out  that  whUe  the  retum- 
»Wes  may  cost  more  initially,  they  can  be 
refllled  up  to  40  times  each  if  the  consumer 
■uaply  returns   the   empties  to   the   store. 
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Throw-aways,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only 
be  used  one  time,  though  they  cost  almost 
half  as  much  as  the  retumables,  at  least  If 
they  are  bought  In  small  lots,  such  as  that 
needed  by  Chokola  Beverages.  And  Pete  Cho- 
kola Isnt  sitting  still  Just  hoping  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  industry  see  things  his 
way.  He's  going  out  and  recrxilting  them  as 
fast  as  possible. 

As  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  returnable 
bottlee  as  opposed  to  throw-away  bottles  and 
aluminum  cans,  Mr.  Chokola  has  carried 
his  case  far  and  wide. 

CHOKOLA  OXAWS  THX  LINK 

He  told  Northeastern  Newspapers  last 
siunmer  that  he  had  "drawn  the  line"  and 
decided  that  he  was  going  to  stay  with  re- 
tumables for  ecology's  sake,  even  if  he  had 
to  close  his  business.  Since  that  time  he 
has  focused  most  of  his  attention  m  trying 
to  convince  the  general  public,  consimier 
groups,  government,  and  his  own  counter- 
parto  in  the  industry  that  returnable  bottles 
Is  the  only  way  to  conUnue.  And  though  his 
voice  Is  certainly  a  small  one  In  a  huge  forest, 
he  is  obviously  having  an  impact. 

Last  October,  as  an  example,  the  day  be- 
fore he  testified  In  Waahington  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  CouncU  Pete  Chokola 
presented  the  WUkes-Barre  City  CouncU  with 
a  suggestion  that  they  outlaw  throw-away 
glass  bottles  and  alinnlnum  cans  In  the  city 
limits.  He  put  it  to  the  council  bluntly: 

"I  can  say  with  no  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  move  to  throw-aways  Is  not  a  re- 
sult of  consumer  demand.  It  Is  Instead  a  na- 
tionwide conspiracy  by  the  can  and  bottle 
manufacurers  and  the  supermarkets  to  force 
the  public  to  buy  their  soft  drinks  and  beer 
in  convenience  packaging.  The  convenience 
Is  for  the  retailer,  the  manuf actiirer — not  the 
public." 

Mr.  Chokola  juresented  council  with  an 
ordinance  from  Bovrie,  Md.,  a  fast-growing 
community  northeast  of  Washington,  D.C., 
which  last  July  outlawed  both  throw-away 
bottles  and  aluminum  cans  within  ite  cor- 
porate limits.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the 
ordinance  is  hoc  fine  or  30  days  In  Jail  or 
both,  and  each  day's  operation  is  considered 
a  separate  offense.  The  ordinance  includes 
both  soft  drinks  as  well  as  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Mr.  Chokola  suggested  WUkes-Barre 
City  CouncU  adopt  a  slmUar  ordinance.  His 
suggestion  was  taken  imder  advisement  by 
members  of  council,  who  since  have  been  pe- 
titioned by  several  consumer  groups  and 
women's  clubs  that  such  an  ordinance  would 
be  in  the  public's  Interest. 

MeanwhUe  Mr.  Chokola  has  been  adver- 
tising in  local  newspapers  inking  housewives 
to  Join  his  boycott.  One  recent  advertisement 
stated  plainly:  "Housewives  and  civic  mind- 
ed citizens,  take  pride  in  America.  Fight  en- 
vironmental polluUon;  help  aid  the  Crusade 
for  Cleaner  Environment.  Join  the  consumer 
boycott  against  throw-away  beer  or  soft 
drink  cans  or  bottles.  Stretch  the  famUy 
budget,  too,  save  30  percent  or  more  by  using 
returnable  deposit  bottles." 

Mr.  Chokola  estimates  that  he  Is  filling 
his  bottles  30  times  each,  currently.  "I  have 
cut  off  some  of  the  bottle  losers"  he  recently 
told  NNI.  explaining  that  he  had  tried  to  up 
the  deposit  from  the  usual  two  cents  per  bot- 
tle to  four  cents.  "When  a  retailer  who  is  a 
bottle  loser  wiU  not  go  for  this"  he  continued, 
"I  drop  the  account.  After  aU  my  margin  of 
proflt  is  in  the  return  bottles." 
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30.  There  Is  some  labor  savings  in  the  throw- 
aways,  he  adnata,  in  storing  and  in  soma 
cases  in  cleaning  the  bottles.  But  pricing, 
anyway  one  chooses  to  look  at  it,  at  both 
retail  and  wholesale  levels,  is  going  to  ba 
higher  with  throwaways. 

In  one  soft-drink  canvas,  at  a  local  siiper- 
market,  for  example,  dealing  with  the  popu- 
lar 7-Up.  the  consumer  was  being  charged 
•1.06  for  eight  bottles  of  either  the  retum- 
ables or  throwaways,  except  on  the  retum- 
ables the  bottlee  were  l2-o\mce  and  on  the 
throw-aways  each  bottle  contained  only  10 
ounces  each. 

The  retvuTiables  carry  a  16-cent  deposit.  In- 
cluded in  the  S1.06  price,  and  the  consumer 
would  be  getting  le  ounces  more  soda  In 
the  same  elght-botUe  carton,  than  he  would 
with  the  throw-aways.  This  would  amount 
to  roughly  a  29 -cent  saving  to  the  hotisewlfe 
who  buys  the  retumables,  and  who  returns 
the  bottles.  But  even  if  she  did  not  return 
the  returnable  bottlee,  and  cho«e  to  throw 
them  away  instead,  she  would  stiU  be  rec^v- 
Ing  16  oimoes  more  of  beverage  than  had 
she  bought  the  eight-bottle  carton  of  throw- 
aways. 

THXCONStTKXS  WINS 

"The  housewife  is  not  stupid,"  Mr.  Chokola 
maintains.  "Soon,  after  throw-aways  begin 
to  appear  where  she  shops,"  he  speculates, 
"she  recognizes  that  she  can  buy  the  retum- 
ables cheaper,  even  including  the  deposit. 
Then  she  throws  away  the  retumables,  in 
many  cases,  which  the  bottler  U  expecting  to 
get  back  in  order  to  make  a  proflt." 

Mr.  Chokola  recaUed  the  days  when  itm*n 
dairy  concerns  went  out  of  busineas  whan 
mUk  cartons  made  of  paper  and  wax  z»- 
placed  the  returnable  bottles. 

"Co-existence  in  this  U  Impossible:  I  have 
seen  this  haiq>en  In  the  market  place,"  the 
bottler  Insisted.  "The  consumer  wins,  even 
with  a  higher  deposit,  as  long  as  he  brings 
back  the  botUes.  That's  the  reason  this  la  a 
double  barrel  issue,  concerning  both  eooloffr 
and  inflation."  ~-~»/ 

Mr.  Chokola  said  he  feels  that  if  he  could 
raise  the  depoelt  to  four  cents  per  bottls 
rather  than  the  current  two  cents.  It  would 
be  more  of  an  incentive  for  consumers  to  re- 
turn the  bottles.  He  maintains,  however 
that  the  larger  bottlers  prefer  to  ke^  the  de- 
posit low.  thus  acting  to  force  the  smaller 
bottler  out  of  business.  "I  would  be  out  of 
business.  "I  wovUd  be  out  of  business  !n  two 
months  if  I  did  not  get  my  bottlee  hade," 
he  said  at  one  point. 

In  some  cases  a  higher  deposit  has  been 
initiated,  which  has  helped  the  smaller  boU 
tiers  get  more  bottles  returned.  In  New  Mex- 
ico, for  example,  where  five  battlers  operate, 
the  four  smaller  ones  went  to  a  four-cent 
deposit,  rather  than  the  normal  two  cents. 
Eventually,  Mr.  Chokola  said,  the  larger  bot- 
tlw  came  across,  and  upped  his  deposit  to 
four  oente  also. 

NSDA  CONTBOVXBST 


KOONomcs  Axx  ancPLK 
Pete  Chokola  breaks  down  the  economics 
of  his  business  in  the  simplest  of  terms.  He 
explains  that  currently  34  twelve-oimce  bot- 
tles cost  him  about  $2.40.  Spread  over  80  fill- 
ings for  each  bottle,  this  amounte  to  no  more 
than  eight  cents  per  case  of  24  bottles.  In 
going  to  throwaways,  however,  he  says  that 
the  cost  is  about  »l.ao  per  case  of  24  bottles, 
with  no  drop  In  cost  in  that  the  bottles  do 
not  return  for  even  a  second  filling,  let  alons 


Chokola  Bottling  Co.  would  like  to  thinfc 
that  Its  best  Interests  are  being  protected  by 
the  NaUonal  Soft  Drink  Association  head- 
quartered in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  whi<ai 
ChokoU  is  a  member.  But  several  things 
point  to  the  contrary. 

Last  March,  for  example,  shorUy  befora 
the  national  Environmental  Teach-in,  better 
known  as  Earth  Day,  NSDA  sent  to  its  mem- 
bers across  the  country  a  packet  of  materials 
to  advise  the  soft  drink  bottlers,  most  of 
which  had  by  then  gone  heavy  for  throw- 
away  cans  or  bottlee,  how  to  handle  the  aarth 
Day  participants.  The  letter  said  gensraUy 
that  "heU  is  going  to  be  raised."  But  no 
where  in  the  packet  was  there  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  any  Interest  should  be  placed 
on  the  environment,  but  rather  it  was  di- 
rected toward  handling  the  crowd  that  might 
gather  In  front  of  the  local  botUer's  office 
nnaUy,  In  a  draft  letter  the  aasocUtlon 
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■uggestcd  the  local  bottler  migbi  aend  to 
his  Eartli  D»y  rtvalB,  waa  a  auggeated  atate- 
ment  of  policy  which  said;  "We  believe  the 
aolutlon  to  the  solid  waste  problem  Is  a  tech- 
nological one  and  will  be  solved  by  American 
Ingenuity  and  the  efforts  of  all  concerned 
Industnea.  We  believe  that  the  American 
consumer  should  continue  to  have  the  right 
to  buy  the  type  of  package  he  desires."  At 
no  point,  however,  did  any  of  the  materials 
luggest  that  the  consumer  would  be  getting 
robbed,  falsely  or  otherwise,  with  throw- 
away  containers,  which  is  going  to  create  a 
threat  large  enough  on  man's  environment 
that  the  mess  must  be  cleaned  up,  with 
naturally  the  consumer  paying  the  bill. 
A  Similar  Position 

Becaxiae  Mr.  Chokola  thought  he  might 
Und  other  bottlers  who  took  a  similar  posi- 
tion as  his.  he  wrote  Thomas  F.  Baker,  ezeou- 
Uve  vice  president  of  the  NaUonal  Soft 
Drink  Aaaoclatlon,  In  September.  "In  view  of 
the  Increasing  controversy  over  non-return- 
able soft  drink  containers,  I  would  like  to 
urge  that  the  NGO^A  take  a  poU  of  Its  mem- 
bers to  ascertain  the  majority  thinking  on 
this  important  subject,"  he  wrote.  "^>eclll- 
caUy,  I  would  like  to  know  If  botUers  woiUd 
be  In  favor  of  a  voluntary  ban  on  nonreturn- 
able  soft  drink  containers,"  his  letter  con- 
tinued.   

Mr.  Baker,  howevw,  who  sees  himself  rep- 
resenting a  national  organization  controlled 
mostly  by  the  large  bottiers  across  the  coun- 
try, and  who  had  Just  attended  a  pubUo 
hearing  over  In  Bowie,  Md.,  where  he  bad 
testlfled  in  opposition  to  the  latter  adopted 
ordinance  tm""<"g  aU  throw-aways,  cans 
and  bottlea,  was  In  no  mood  for  a  coup 
d'etat  In  his  ranks  from  the  likes  of  Pete 
Ch<*ola.  ma  letter  back  to  Mr.  Chokcda  said 
In  part,  ".  .  .  since  yo\ir  letter  suggests  that 
we  undertake  a  survey  having  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  development  of  a  position  which 
would  encourage  one  type  of  a  container 
over  another,  I  cannot  follow  through  with 
that  request  untU  the  matter  has  been 
plaoed  ba<cre  our  ezeoutlve  board." 

But  this  dldnt  stop  Fete  Ohokola  for  long. 
CKOKOLA  waii'sa  s,eoo  lrtbis 

In  a  letter  mailed  to  3,600  of  his  counter- 
parts across  the  country,  Pete  Chokola 
wrote:  "The  accelerating  trend  In  the  soft 
drink  Industry  to  nonretumable  containers 
poasa  a  grave  threat  to  all  of  us.  If  we  are 
forced  by  the  big  retailers  to  convert  entire- 
ly to  nonretumables,  we  will  be  cutting  ovir 
own  throats.  The  demise  of  the  small  brew- 
ery Is  proof  of  that. 

"As  a  businessman.  It  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense  for  me  to  promote  returnable 
bottles.  Purthermore,  as  a  concerned  Amerl- 
^^n  It  makes  sense  to  help  In  solving  some  of 
tba  country's  litter  and  pollution  problems 
by  doing  away  with  nonretumables.  The 
public,  which  will  benefit  economically  and 
poUutlon-wlse,  will  applaud  ovir  voluntary 
action  In  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  en- 
TlTonment. 

•Tf  you  feel  as  I  do.  please  write  the  Na- 
tional Soft  Drink  Association  and  urge  the 
association  to  take  a  stand  In  favor  of  vol- 
untarily banning  nonretumables.  United  as 
an  asaoclatlon.  we  can  stand  up  and  be 
oounted.  And  our  public  relaUons  posture 
before  the  public  will  be  Improved  Immeas- 
urably." 

Though  possibly  Mr.  Baker  at  NSDA  head- 
quarters In  Washington  did  not  know  what 
precipitated  the  mall  volume,  he  began  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  largest  soft-drink 
bottlers  In  the  nation  who  favored  the  posi- 
tion advocated  by  Pete  Chokola. 
Fivx-TO-om  nt  vatob 

In  one  such  letter.  Bay  L.  Massle,  Jr.,  of 
the  Oearks  Ooca-Cola  Bottling  Co..  Salem. 
Mo.,  said  In  part:  "We  are  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  this  (Chokola's  approach)  for  tvro 
reasons.  I  feel  that  It  will  help  protect  the 
■mall  bottler  from  private  labels  and  house 

brands.  In  addition  we  are  In  a  resort  area. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

well  known  nationally  for  Its  q>rlng  fed  clear 
rivers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  now  nearly 
covered  with  beer  and  soft  drink  cans.  I  also 
feel  that  bottlers  should  be  required  to 
charge  enough  depoelt  on  returnable  bottles 
to  keep  the  consumer  from  using  them  as 
one-way  bottles.  We  definitely  are  Interested 
In  an  association  to  further  the  sale  of  de- 
posit packages." 

Similar  reaponsea  are  still  coming  In  fr<Hn 
■uoh  gUats  In  the  Industry  as  Robert  Berth 
of  the  7-Up  Bottling  Co.  of  U»  Angeles,  who 
said  that  he  Is  definitely  against  cans  and 
throw-away  bottles.  He  is  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  bottlers  In  the  country. 
At  last  count,  according  to  Mr.  Chokola.  the 
reeponses  to  his  letter  were  ruzuUng  five  to 
one  In  favor  of  an  Industry  ban  on  throw- 
aways. 

Some  bottlers  maintain,  without  J\istlflca- 
tloci.  according  to  Mr.  Chokola,  that  they 
have  had  to  go  to  throw-awaya  to  make  a 
profit.  Tills  Is  wrong  In  that  even  If  he  can 
get  hU  botUes  back  even  10  ttmee,  he  can 
stlU  make  xaan  with  retunuUHes  than  he  can 
with  throw-aways,  Mr.  Chokola  Insisted. 

Aooordlng  to  Informed  Washington  eoorces. 
every  state  le^slature  In  the  oountry  has 
legUIatton  pending  which  would  outlaw  the 
non-retumablee.  But  because  of  big  lobby 
expenditures  by  both  the  giant  retailers  and 
the  glass  and  can  manufacturers,  political 
pressure  has  delayed  such  meaeiires  from 
becoming  law. 

Meanwhile  back  at  Chokola  Beverages.  Pete 
Chokola  Is  taking  the  time  away  from  his 
business  to  speak  to  civic  organizations,  clubs 
and  oonstmier  groups,  urging  that  his  mes- 
sage be  heard.  And  Just  the  other  day  he 
caned  to  ask  this  newqiaper  for  the  mailing 
address  ot  Balph  Nader. 


ANTI-OBSCENITY  BILL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  MXW   TOBX 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVX3 

WedJiesdav.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  7 
the  House  passed — by  a  resounding  yote 
of  356  to  25— HJl.  8805,  legislation  deal- 
ing with  smut  mail. 

This  bill  has  three  main  features: 

First.  It  would  create  a  new  category 
of  ncmmailable  obscene  matter  with  re- 
spect to  minors. 

Second.  It  would  define,  for  the  first 
time  in  law,  the  term  "obscene." 

Third.  It  would  provide  mail  patrons 
with  a  means  of  Intercepting  from  thdr 
mail  boxes  unsolicited  "potentially  offen- 
sive  sexual  material." 

This  legislation  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
place  any  effective  control  on  the  fiow 
of  smut  mail  into  homes  where  minors 
reside. 

I  have  urged  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
panion cmnmlttee  of  the  other  body  to 
give  early  consideration  to  this  measure 
which  has  such  strong  support  from 
our  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarlcs,  I 
include  an  interpretative  article  from 
the  religious  news  page  of  the  July  24 
edition  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Eve- 
ning Star: 

Wnx  THX  Sknatx  Knx  thz  Antx-Pobmoo- 

KAPHT  Bn.T.? 

(By  William  WlUoughby) 

The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  toughest  antl-p<»nography  trill 
Congress  has  ever  produced — similar  to  one 
the  Senate  let  die  diirlng  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 
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The  big  question  still  Is:  Will  the  Senate 
ride  the  bill  to  its  death  again? 

There  are  a  good  many  observers  who  feel 
the  Senate  is  In  no  great  hurry  to  tackle  the 
measure. 

In  one  sense,  senators  are  not  under  the 
same  kind  of  pressure  members  of  the  House 
are  when  it  comes  to  such  legislation.  The 
clamor  for  bills  of  this  nat\ire — those  touch- 
ing on  moral  conduct — comes  from  the 
grass-roots  constituencies  of  most  of  the 
House  members.  Most  of  these  legislators  are 
under  pressure  at  least  to  make  a  show  in 
pushing  measures  of  this  nature. 

Church  groups,  particularly  Catholics,  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals,  are  long- 
standing proponents  of  curbs  on  pornog- 
raphy. 

A  senator,  on  the  other  hand,  answerable 
to  a  much  broader  constituency,  does  not 
come  under  the  same  kind  of  mass  preasure 
from  those  pressing  for  moral  reform. 

His  pressure  Is  more  likely  to  come  from 
liberal  factions  which  do  not  want  what  they 
consider  to  be  constitutionally  protected 
liberties  tampered  with.  Such  groups,  acting 
as  lobbies,  save  the  pressure  application  for 
senators. 

It  is  clear  from  objections  raised  by  such 
groups  as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion (ACLU)  and  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers  that  the  Senate  is  under  strong 
pressure  not  to  let  the  bill  pass. 

In  the  House,  it  passed  by  a  l<^>sided  mar- 
gin—86S  to  35. 

The  16-page  bill  Is  ezpllolt  In  the  terms 
used  and  as  such  comes  closest  to  defining 
legally  what  "obscene"  really  Is.  Lack  of  pre- 
clseness  and  the  presence  of  different  defini- 
tions from  state  to  state  and  from  city  to 
city  has  led  to  numerous  conflicting  court 
decisions. 

The  bill  reads:  "(1)  'Obscene'  Includes 
matter  which  has  its  predominant  appeal  to 
the  pnirient  interest  when  considered  as  a 
whole  by  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards; and  (2)  "prurient  interest'  includes  a 
ahameftil  or  morbid  interest  in  nudity,  sex, 
or  excretion  which  goes  substantially  beyond 
customary  limits  of  candor  In  description  or 
representation." 

There  are  three  ostensible  pxirposes  behind 
the  new  bill : 

To  create  a  new  category  of  non-mallable 
obscene  matter  vrith  respect  to  minors. 

To  define,  for  the  first  time  In  a  legal 
sense,  the  term  "obscene." 

To  provide  individuals  a  means  to  reject 
potentially  offensive  sexual  materials  which 
are  potentially  offensive. 

8ho\ild  the  meastue  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  thoee  who  send  materials  unsollctted 
by  the  receiver  which  meet  the  bill's  defini- 
tion of  "obscene"  and  who  did  not  use  a 
q;>eclal  symbol  to  warn  the  person  would  be 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  960,000. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  mailer  of  the 
questionable  material  would  be  required  to 
place  a  symbol  on  the  envelope  when  he 
sends  out  random  unsolicited  mailings.  The 
recipient  could  either  destroy  the  material 
or  send  it  back  marked  "refused." 

It  goes  a  step  further.  MaU  service  patrons 
who  do  not  wish  to  reoelve  unscdldted  meO 
bearing  the  symbol  would  be  permitted  to 
notify  the  poetmaster  general  who  would  be 
required  to  devise  methods  to  keep  such  de- 
liveries from  being  made. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  unrealistic  put 
of  the  bill.  It  would  place  an  extreme  burden 
on  the  postal  service.  President  Nixon's  sp- 
proech  to  this — ^put  the  burden  of  prevent- 
ing unwanted  deliveries  on  thoee  who  send 
the  material — seems  to  be  far  more  sensible. 
Under  the  NUon  proposal,  firms  sending 
material  would  face  the  responsibility  ot  see- 
ing to  it  that  it  got  only  to  those  who  dldnt 
mind  receiving  It. 

•me  protective  clause  for  minors  precludse 
use  of  the  malls  "to  make  a  sale,  delivery  or 
distribution  to  a  minor,  or  an  offer  for  a  sals, 
delivery  or  distribution  to  a  minor  of  matter 
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which   depicts   nudity,  sexual   conduct,   or 
sadomasochistic  abuse." 

It  also  provides  against  such  material  If  It 
contains  detaUed  verbal  deecrlptlons  at  nar- 
rative accounts  of  sexual  excitement,  sexual 
conduct  or  sadomasoohlstle  abuse. 

The  ACLU  and  the  publishers'  assodation 
argue  the  House  bill  violates  the  right  of 
free  speech,  with  ACLU  attorneys  contending 
that  Ito  enactment  probably  would  have  "a 
severe  <'H"""g  effect  upon  the  use  of  the 
ni^«i«  to  distribute  constitutionally  protected 
communication." 

But  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  D-N.T.,  com- 
mented: "We  are  confronting  purveyors  of 
filth  and  smut  whose  sole  purpose  Is  personal 
emlchment  at  the  expense  of  our  youth. 

"Passage  of  these  imvlslons  will  not  dam- 
age or  threaten  freedom  of  expression,  but  It 
most  certainly  will  dent  the  pooketbooks  of 
merchants  of  pornography." 

He  agreed  vrlth  other  legislators  backing 
the  measure  who  said,  "We  are  not  dealing 
with  IdeaUstlc  or  well-meaning  believers  m 
free  expression." 

After  nimierous  years  of  pressing  for  legis- 
lation to  curb  what  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  classify  as  smut,  the  Senate 
would  do  well  to  give  this  bill  or  something 
close  to  it  a  try.  It  would  be  up  to  the  courts 
to  give  it  the  test  from  there. 

One  of  the  big  laments  of  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  was  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  somewhat  at  a  loas  In  deciding 


pomogn4>hy  cases — largely  because  there 
had  been  no  universal  law  which  had  legal 
vaUdlty. 

The  bill  curroitly  In  the  Senate  might  be 
what  the  oourts — and  the  country — ^need. 


ITIS  A  FAMILY  APPAIR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nAXKaa 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pointer  Publications,  in  an  editorial  on 
Thursday.  July  22.  spotlighted  the  ac- 
tivitiee  of  the  South  Cook  Coimty  Chap- 
ter of  the  SPEBQSA.  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  America. 

This  great  American  organization  is 
a  very  active  group  in  the  district  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent.  I  am  pleased 
that  they  are  receiving  recognition  for 
the  wonderful  entertainment  which  they 
consistently  provide  our  communities  In 
the  process  of  pursuing  their  interest  in 
wholesome  music. 

The  editorial  follows : 


It  Is  A  FaiULT  Aivaa 

Who  says  there  U  a  generaiUon  gap?  Not 
anyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  dinner  and  song  fest  last  Friday  night 
at  the  w.i^rrutA>.  Inn  in  Dolton. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  South 
Cook  County  Chapiter  of  the  SPEBQSA  which 
means  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Sing- 
ing In  America.  And  brieve  me  this  type  at 
good  old  American  singing  is  preserved  and 
encouraged. 

Some  of  the  grot^M  which  performed  have 
been  together  over  20  years  and  quite  a  few 
of  the  men  have  sons  singing  in  their  own 
quartets.  To  prove  that  It  Is  a  family  affair, 
many  of  the  wives  are  active  members  of  the 
Sweet  Adellnee.  the  distaff  side  of  barber- 
shop singing. 

These  men  work  together  to  blend  their 
voices  in  four  part  harmony;  some  groups 
practicing  four  nights  a  week.  e^MClally  when 
competition  or  oonoerts  are  In  the  offlng. 
Beside  the  good  fellowship  and  harmooy  of 
this  non-profit  group,  all  the  chj^ttara  na- 
tionwide support  the  Institute  of  I<oglpedlflS 
which  trains  deaf  children. 

Some  of  the  ^oupe  which  appeared  at 
tM»  Informal  s&ig  were  the  Junior  Edition, 
the  Sundowners,  the'Avaat  Oarde  and  other 
championship  quartets.  What  a  dtilghtful 
chai«e  from  hard  rock  with  a  Mt  of  noiialiki 
memories  of  the  good  old  days. 


SEf^ATE^Thursday,  July  29,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mikx  Ohavkl,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 


PBATCS 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  as  we  lift 
the  eyes  of  our  faith  from  the  work-a- 
day  world  to  the  light  of  Thy  presence, 
we  remember  that  all  our  help  and 
strength  comes  from  Thee  and  without 
Thy  help  we  can  do  nothing  good  or 
great.  Accept  the  dedication  of  our 
hearts  and  minds  in  Thy  service  this  day. 
Though  the  day  be  long  and  wearisome, 
keep  us  cheerful  when  things  go  wrong, 
persevering  when  things  are  difficult, 
serene  when  things  are  Irritating.  In 
personal  success  or  failure  keep  our 
minds  stayed  on  Thee  and  our  faith 
strong  in  Thy  providential  direction  of 
the  Nation.  Preserve  us  from  enmity,  re- 
sentment, or  bitterness.  Give  us  the  satis- 
faction of  duty  well  done  with  Joy  In  our 
hearts  and  peace  In  our  souls. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  the  praise  and 
the  glory,  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


a  SenatOT  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

AUXN   J.   XIlXXNSKB, 

President  ffro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(Hisent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  July  28.  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  JJTO  tem- 
pore. T^thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEBdPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.   SXNATX, 
PaXSmENT  PRO  TXMPORZ, 

WaaMnffton.  D.C,  July  29. 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  ten^>orarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  oflldal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Mxxx  Oasvxi., 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  iiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Oalepdar,  under 
New  Report 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  beginning  with 
New  Report. 


UXJ.  DISTRICT  COXJRTS 
The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 

proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 

the  n.S.  district  courts. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 

be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 

pore.  Without  objection,  the  nwnina- 

tions  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 

bloc.  ^_^^^^^_^_ 

T3B.  PATENT  OFFICE 

Ibe  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
read  the  nomination  of  Brereton  Sturte- 
vant,  of  Delaware,  to  be  an  examiner  In 
chief,  UJB.  Patent  Office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
la  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Ttos  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Benjamin  Oliver 
Davis,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  ncunlnatlcn 
is  centered  and  confirmed. 


TJB.  CIRCDIT  COURTS 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Tim- 
bers, of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  TJS.  droult 

Judge,  second  circuit 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nMninatlon 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COBOiCISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Chaelott«  T. 
Rod,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mendt)er  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlssicn 
for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1971. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Vnthout  objection,  the  nomlnatioo 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 
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CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Zelma  George,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  March  26.  1972. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
la  ctmsldered  and  confirmed. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORPORATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Frederic  O. 
Donncr,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commu- 
nlcatlcQS  Satellite  Corporation  until  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poratim  in  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jat)  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  ccnsid- 
eration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COBIMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUui.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  situation  which  confronts  this 
country  today  calls  for  action  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  With  a 
$23  billion  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended — the  second  highest  deficit  ever — 
the  highest  being  the  $25  ^  biUion  deficit 
in  1968  under  President  Johnson — with 
Inflation,  if  not  out  of  ccoitrol,  at  least 
Inching  upward,  with  Government 
spending  at  a  high  level  for  which  the 
Congress  must  take  its  share  of  the 
blame,  with  unemployment  hovering 
around  6  percent,  if  not  more,  and  with 
additional  unemployment  ^i  sight  due 
to  strikes  now  in  being  and  strikes  in 
the  ofSng,  it  is  time  to  take  action  and 
to  take  it  soon 

The  raises  granted  labor  are  gobbled 
up  by  inflation,  but  at  least  a  break- 
even pace  can  be  maintained  in  that 
area.  But  what  about  our  elderly  citizens 
living  on  social  security  retirement  an- 
nuities, pensions,  and  others  in  our  popu- 
lation who  live  on  the  basis  of  flxed  in- 
comes, pensions,  and  the  like?  We  know 
what  is  happening  to  them;  the  ques- 
ti<Mi  is  what  is  being  done  to  help  them 


and  in  helping  them  the  rest  of  the 
Nation's  populaticm?. 

In  all  candor,  we  must  admit  that  we 
are  not  making  progress  against  infla- 
tion. In  all  candca-.  we  must  admit  that 
we  are  not  making  progress  against  un- 
employment. In  all  candor,  we  must 
all  admit  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  noth- 
ing, in  reality,  and  we  are  failing  to  put 
our  fiscal  situation  in  order,  interest  rates 
are  again  on  the  increase;  our  balance 
of  trade  is  in  a  decline;  and  we  face  the 
strong  possibility,  for  the  first  time  since 
1893 — ^the  last  centimr— that  this  year 
will  see  us  with  an  adverse  balance  in 
that  respect. 

The  Congress  has  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent authcnity  to  Initiate  standby  wage, 
price,  and  rent  controls.  The  President 
and  his  advisors  are  obstinate  in  im- 
posing this  procedure.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  wa«e-price  board  be  set  up  within 
the  Government,  based  mi  the  authority 
which  ttie  President  has  been  granted  by 
the  congress,  to  the  end  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  consider  the  placing  in  effect 
of  these  controls  at  least  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent consider  the  possibility  of  calling 
to  the  White  House  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  R^ublican  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Labor  and  Banking 
Committees  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  wa«e-price  board,  to  put  in 
effect  the  standby  authority  ahr«tdy 
granted  to  the  President,  and  to  con- 
sider other  ways  and  means  by  which 
ttie  Congress  and  the  President,  acting 
together,  could  face  up  to  the  difficulties 
of  Inflation,  unemployment,  unused  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  the  imbalance  in 
our  foreign  trade.  The  people  are  ex- 
pecting action  and  relief  and  insofar  as 
the  Congress  and  the  President  can  do 
so,  I  would  urge  this  getting  together  for 
that  purpose. 


Jtdy  29,  1971 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnncK)  was 
scheduled  to  speak  flrst,  to  be  followed 
by  myself,  and  then  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr 
Byhd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Our- 
wrr,  and  Mr.  T^iurmowd. 

I^ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  be  amended  to  allow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  to  speak  first. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ABM  AND  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  defensive 
measiu^s  which  the  United  States  ought 
to  take  in  recognition  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  arrayed  against  us.  There  Is 
a  widespread  misunderstanding  among 
those  not  acquainted  with  strategic 
thinking  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"threat."  Some  seem  to  think  that  It  re- 
fers to  the  Intentions  of  the  enemy.  If  he 
threatens  us  with  words,  then  he  Is  a 
"threat"  according  to  this  theory.  If  he 
smiles,  then  he  is  no  threat.  Iliere  is 
even  a  bill  before  this  Chamber  which 


would  put  in  escrow  funds  to  MIRV  our 
strategic  weapons  imtll  the  President  and 
Congress  jointly  decide  that  there  is  a 
real  Soviet  "threat" 

Under  this  assumption,  I  ivesume  that 
the  only  way  to  determine  a  threat  is  to 
psychoanalyze  the  Soviet  leaders;  or  per- 
haps to  psychoanalyze  ourselves  and  our 
perception  of  Soviet  intentions.  Mani- 
festly, this  has  nothing  to  do  with  real- 
istic analysis,  or  with  a  study  of  the 
capabilities  of  Soviet  weapons.  In  my 
view,  the  only  logical  way  to  build  a  de- 
fense is  to  take  the  measure  of  the  weap- 
ons deployed  against  us  and  study  how 
those  weapons  fit  into  Soviet  strategic 
concepts  so  far  as  they  are  available  to 
us. 

Prom  this  standpoint,  therefore,  we 
must  prepare  our  defense  to  match  the 
Soviet  capabilities  for  destroying  us.  We 
cannot  base  oiu-  defenses  upon  pious  ex- 
pectations, or  upon  the  hope  that  every- 
thing will  work  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
The  only  reasonable  plan  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  counter  every  military  strategy 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  put  Into 
operation  against  us. 

The  first  point  to  consider  Is  that  the 
Soviets  can  choose  to  attack  our  strate- 
gic fcMTces,  or  our  urban  centers.  It  has 
been  the  unquestioned  bedrock  of  our 
defense  policies  since  the  days  of  Mc- 
Namara  that  our  goal  was  to  hold  the 
Soviet  cities  in  hostage,  as  it  were, 
against  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic missiles.  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
strike  us  first,  killing  perhaps  100  mil- 
lion people,  enough  of  oiu-  Minuteman 
forces  would  survive  to  wssvae  that  we 
could  destroy  100  mUllon  Soviet  citizens. 
The  so-called  assured  destruction  of 
Soviet  citizens  would  be  too  high  a  price 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  to  risk. 

In  accordance  with  the  McNamara 
Uieory,  ABM  defenses  for  the  United 
States  were  unnecessary,  since  we  held 
the  Soviet  cities  in  hostage.  In  fact,  the 
McNamara  theory  held  that  ABM  de- 
fenses were  "provocative"  since  it  might 
appear  to  the  Soviets  that  we  were  pre- 
paring for  a  flrst  strike  ourselves. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  now  to  ques- 
tion the  theory  of  "assured  destruction." 
and  seek  more  realistic  ways  to  maximize 
our  defense  protection.  It  is  typleaJ  of 
the  American  way  to  think  only  in  terms 
of  defense,  rather  than  offensive.  Even 
our  so-called  offensive  strategic  weapons 
are  deidoyed  in  configurations  which  at- 
tempt to  suggest  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  will  be  used  <mly  in  a  retalia- 
tory second  strike.  A  first  strike  for  us  is 
unthinkable. 

Moreover,  a  first  strike  for  us  will  al- 
ways remain  unthinkable.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  Soviets  are  building  weapons 
that  make  a  first  strike  thinkable  for 
them.  Somewhere  alcHig  the  line,  the  So- 
viets have  begun  to  disbelieve  the  "as- 
sured destruction"  theory,  If  they  ever 
beUeved  in  it  at  aU.  In  fact,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  ever 
believed  in  it.  The  strategic  thinkers  of 
the  McNamara  era  were  Indulging  in 
wishful  thinking. 

It  is  time,  then,  to  return  to  balanced 
defensive  concepts  which  do  not  depend 
xtpojx  the  psychological  perceptions  of  the 
other  side.  Our  overall  defense  structure 
should  consist  of  the  proper  mix  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  systems.  We 
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should  continue  to  Improve  our  ItOnute- 
man.  but  we  should  also  step  up  our  anti- 
ballistic-mlssile  defense. 

All  the  time  the  Soviets  were  develop- 
ing their  offensive  ICBMs.  they  kept  a 
balance  with  defensive  weapons.  Intelli- 
gence reports  reached  the  United  States 
as  early  as  1963  that  the  Soviets  were 
planning  to  Install  their  first  ABM  de- 
foise  sjrstem  aroimd  Moscow.  In  a  his- 
toric secret  session  of  the  Senate,  I 
argued  that  the  United  States  should 
immediately  begin  to  build  its  own  ABM 
system,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

Thus  at  the  period  when  the  Soviet 
strategic  weapons  were  the  weakest,  the 
Soviets  sensibly,  from  their  point  of  view, 
put  a  high  priority  on  defoise. 

By  1966,  the  Soviets  had  completed  the 
initial  design  and  testing  and  began  to 
deploy  the  Moscow  complex.  By  1967,  the 
Soviets  had  550  ICBM's.  Yet  still  we  took 
no  action.  In  the  past  4  years  the  Soviets 
have  built  up  their  strategic  force  to  over 
1,400  ICBM's,  including  an  array  of  SS-9 
counterforce  weapons  whose  combined 
megatonnage  alone  is  more  thsin  our 
whole  force. 

Today,  the  Soviets  not  only  have  a 
working  ABM  system  around  Moscow, 
they  are  working  steadily  toward  achiev- 
ing a  crushing  first-strike  capability,  a 
capability  they  cotild  achieve  within  38 
to  48  months  at  their  present  rate. 

Moreover,  hi  addition  to  this  firet- 
rtrike  capability,  the  Soviets  have  install- 
ed a  separate  air-defense  system,  the  so- 
called  Tallinn  line  of  SA-5  missiles,  which 
could  also  be  converted  to  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. There  has  been  some  widespread  de- 
bate whetho-  the  Tallinn  line  could  be 
considered  an  ABM,  but  even  imclassifled 
testimony  has  made  that  clear.  Gen. 
Bruce  K.  Holloway.  Coounander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  recently  testi- 
fied: 

Although  superior  to  the  8A-2  agalnot  high 
altitude  supersonic  targe>ts.  It  has  Uttle  to 
offer  against  our  current  aircraft  and  tac- 
tics. .  .  .  The  SA-6  TalUim  syvtem,  aa  cur- 
rently deployed,  haa,  at  beet,  a  limited  ABM 
potential  when  operating  autonomously. 
Howevw,  with  predicted  Intercept  data  from 
rranote  ABM  radars.  It  could  defend  large 
areas  of  Uie  Soviet  Union  against  missile  at- 
tacks. .  .  .  The  magnitude  of  ttils  potential 
threat  Is  too  great  to  Ignore. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  c<Histantly 
upgrading  their  radars.  The  new  Hen 
House  radar,  already  operational,  is  half 
a  mile  long.  The  so-called  Dog  House 
radar  has  antenna  faces  the  size  of  two 
football  fields.  We  have  nothing  of  com- 
parable size  or  power.  As  General  Hollo- 
way  said: 

since  we  believe  that  the  SA-6  need  only 
radar  data  to  function  as  an  ABM,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  a  massive  . . .  radar  development 
and  deployment  program  already  underway. 

FrcHn  the  standpoint  of  clear  military 
thinking,  the  Soviets  have  moved  ahead 
in  a  balanced  and  logical  approach  to 
their  goals.  As  they  marched  from  a  stra- 
tegically weak  position  to  a  position  of 
parity,  and  now,  to  the  springboard  of 
superiority,  they  have  kept  a  bal«uioe  be- 
tween protecting  their  populations  and 
their  ICBM's.  Fortimately  for  the  So- 
viets, their  geography  assists  the  com- 
bined protection  of  both  cities  and  mis- 
sile silos.  The  Moscow  line,  with  64 
launchers  operational,  does  double  duty; 


the  Tallinn  line  gives  a  second  line  <tf 
protection  In  front. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  Soviets,  with  their 
urban  centers  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Eurasian  land  mass,  have  chosen  to  stress 
defense  so  heavily.  It  is  the  United  States, 
with  Its  exposed  cocutal  cities,  that 
should  be  concentrating  a  large  portion 
of  its  resoiuYses  on  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. From  a  geopolitical  standpoint, 
the  United  States  should  be  far  advanced 
in  purely  defensive  systems,  particularly 
when  we  face  an  enemy  that  is  ideologi- 
cal as  well  as  powerful. 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  the  as- 
sured destruction  concept  is  not  only  ec- 
centric and  Irrational,  it  is  certainly  not 
military  thinking  which  concentrates  on 
strategic  targets.  Nor  Is  it  in  accord  with 
the  traditional  Christian  ethic  which 
always  seeks  to  minimize  injury  to  non- 
combatants.  It  convinces  than  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  superpower  whlc^  is 
either  Insane  or  Irresponsible.  They  have 
been  tempted  to  power  by  our  erratic 
ccmduct.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Soviets 
would  have  been  deterred  from  buUding 
their  offensive  system  to  its  present  mag- 
nitude if  we  had  already  built  and  de- 
ployed an  effective  antiballistic  missile 
system.  Even  now,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
step  up  our  deployment  of  President 
Nixon's  Safeguard  system. 

There  are  other  steps  which  we  must 
take  within  the  framework  of  our  sectrnd- 
strike  philosophy.  We  must  continue  to 
harden  oiu-  missile  silos  to  withstand 
Soviet  coimter-force  weapcms.  We  must 
continue  to  rely  on  the  triad  of  strategic 
weapons  systems — ICBM's,  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  and  bombers — because 
it  complicates  the  task  of  an  aggressor. 
Finally,  we  must  sharpen  the  accuracy 
of  our  Minuteman  systems.  The  tech- 
nical ability  to  do  this  is  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  on  the  drawing  boards  an 
Improved  guidance  system  based  on  a 
new  inertlal  measuring  unit.  Final  devel- 
opment would  cost  $155  million  over  4 
years.  Production  cost  to  equip  the 
Minuteman  HI  would  be  $162.5  million. 
Considering  our  present  investment  In 
nuasiles,  this  is  an  extremely  modest  cost 
for  a  tremendous  Improvement.  Yet,  we 
have  deliberately  held  back  from  increas- 
ing our  accuracy  on  the  grounds  that 
such  accuracy  would  be  provocative. 
Authority  for  this  program  has  not  been 
sought.  V 

Such  fears  are  rather  beside  the  pc^t 
these  dajrs,  when  the  Soviets  already 
have  such  a  huge  inventory  of  coimter- 
force  weapons.  Such  thinking  is  a  hang- 
over from  the  McNamara  era  of  uni- 
lateral restraint.  The  situation  has 
changed  drastically.  Far  from  being 
provocative,  greater  accuracy  in  our 
Minuteman  Hi's  would  give  us  the  ability 
to  destroy  Soviet  weapons  in  their  silos 
even  after  a  Soviet  first  strike.  It  is  even 
far  more  important  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  in  our  missiles  exactly 
because  we  do  not  contemplate  a  first 
strike.  In  a  Soviet  calculation  of  risk,  an 
accurate  second-strike  missile  in  UJ3. 
silos  is  more  apt  to  deter,  rather  than 
prov<rice  an  attack. 

The  balanced  relationship  between  so- 
called  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  is  an  important  reason  why  It 
is  dangerous  to  sei>arate  the  two  cate- 


gories when  taOdng  about  stoateglo  anns 
limitation.  From  our  point  of  view,  aU 
oi  our  strategic  wei^xms  are  intended  Co 
be  used  in  a  defensive  strategy.  If  we 
arbitrarily  break  the  spectrum  of  weap- 
ons deidtorment  into  false  categories,  we 
are  already  weakening  our  security.  Let 
us  not  fan  into  that  error,  therefore, 
when  we  consider  our  strategic  securi^ 
system  in  this  foody. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

'nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btro)  is  recognized  under  the  previous 
order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Bir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  have  to  object.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  yiddhig,  but  I 
think  the  time  should  be  charged,  be- 
cause we  have  a  rather  tight  schedide,  if 
the  Senator  does  not  mind  yielding  im- 
der  those  conditions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
that  request  and  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. I  am  entitled  to  time  under  the 
standing  order  and,  therefore,  I  will  not 
take  time  from  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
^nla. 

ISi.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  want  to  be  argumentative 
or  difficult,  but  is  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  included  in  the  list  of 
sfpeakers  under  the  agreement? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectirai.  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOLD  NEW  INITIATIVES  ON  BEHALF 
OF  PEACE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
live  in  an  era  of  bold  new  Initiatives  on 
behalf  of  peace.  The  President  has  takoi 
the  lead  in  exploring  new  concepts  and  in 
thinking  the  unthinkable.  For  the  flrst 
time  there  Ls  real  hope  that  major  issues 
of  world  conflict  can  be  really  solved  by 
negotiation. 

These  new  avenues  and  new  vistas  can 
only  lead  to  concrete  results  if  the  United 
States  speaks  from  a  recognized  bargain- 
ing position.  We  know,  too,  that  results 
will  not  come  all  at  once,  but  step  by  step. 
We  cannot  let  down  in  our  defense  pos- 
ture, strategically  speaking,  until  flrm 
agreements  have  been  put  into  effect.  Hie 
President  needs  a  positive  defense  plat- 
form to  launch  into  the  framework  of 
peace. 

Notably,  the  Soviet  Union  has  also 
been  showing  signs  of  a  real  desire  to 
achieve  fruitful  agreements.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that, 
while  the  talks  go  on,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  build  their  military  strength,  and 
to  develop  new  facets  of  their  strategic 
systems.  Thus  the  SALT  talks  take  on  a 
different  signiflcance  than  they  had  in 
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1969  wlwn  they  began.  The  strategic  sit- 
uation has  altered  considerably. 

I  am  Ughly  pleased,  therefore,  that 
the  distinguiabed  Junior  Soiator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Doionick)  ,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished sonior  Soiator  f rcon  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btu>)  ,  have  asked  for  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  strategic  problems  of  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  morning. 
These  Senators  and  other  Senators  who 
qpeak  have  had  outstanding  records  of 
service,  and  the  service  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohtitick)  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  pculicu- 
larly  to  be  noted.  He  has  outstanding 
qualifications  to  dlscu&s  this  subject. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
this  effort,  and  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  have  also  re- 
quested time  this  morning  to  speak  oo 
various  aspects  of  this  problem.  Each  in 
his  own  way  is  especially  equipped  to  ex- 
amine the  subject,  and  each  has  his  own 
arguments  to  make.  However,  this  is  a 
noteworthy  attempt  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  President's  hand,  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  useful  action  in  support 
of  the  peace  objectives  of  the  President. 


THE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  A  STRONG 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  should  have  learned 
three  major  lessons  from  its  e^)erlences 
since  World  War  n:  That  Moscow  can- 
not be  trusted,  that  America  needs  a 
strong  defense,  and  that  we  must  set 
realistic  limits  on  American  involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  distant  lands. 

The  SALT  talks,  and  President  Nixon's 
projected  visit  to  Peking,  both  are  bdng 
hailed  as  pnnnlsing  a  more  peaceful  era. 

I  join  in  the  hope  for  world  peace.  It  is 
a  cherished  dream  of  mankind. 

But  I  woiUd  also  soimd  a  note  of  cau- 
tion: We  shall  be  heading  for  serious 
trouble  if  we  let  our  hopes,  rather  than 
our  realistic  assessment  of  the  world 
situation,  dictate  our  defense  policies. 

None  of  us  knows  Just  what  are  Com- 
munist Russia's  intentions.  We  do  have 
evidence,  however,  as  to  her  capabilities. 
It  is  on  her  capabilities  that  we  must 
judge  our  defense  needs. 

Mr.  President,  having  stated  the  fore- 
going summary,  I  will  now  speak  in  more 
detaU. 

History  is  a  great  teacher,  but  it 
teaches  nothing  to  those  who  will  not 
heed  it 

I  think  that  if  we  will  teke  the  time 
to  study  the  history  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  since  World 
War  n.  it  will  be  possible  for  this  Nation 
to  arrive  at  a  balanced  and  rational  pol- 
icy toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Prom  shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n  to  the  1960's,  this  Nation  engaged 
in  a  farflung  enterprise  of  defending 
freedom  everywhere  in  the  world.  We 
built  a  globe-circIlng  chain  of  alliances. 

As  a  result,  we  came  to  have  mutual 
defense  agreements  with  44  different  na- 
tions. And,  of  course,  the  word  "mutual" 
was  merely  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying 
that  the  Umted  States  had  imdertaken 
the  defense  of  another  country. 

In  fact,  if  not  in  name,  America  be- 
came the  policeman  of  the  world. 


Recently,  because  ol  the  frustrations 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  reaction  against  the  reqxmslbil- 
ities  of  global  defense.  Some  advocate 
a  new  brand  of  isolatloniun,  or  drastic 
reductions  on  VS.  defense,  or  both. 

In  my  view,  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
defense — but  strike  a  balance  between 
isolaUoDism  and  overextension. 

What  have  the  last  25  years  taught 
us? 

I  think  we  should  have  learned  at 
least  three  major  lessons  from  o\ir  ex- 
periences during  the  quarter  century 
since  World  War  n. 

First,  we  cannot  afford  to  put  oiu* 
trust  in  the  good  Intentions  of  the  Rus- 
sians. From  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948 
to  the  Czechoslovakian  invasion  20  years 
later,  Moscow's  record  has  been  <me  of 
hostility  and  bad  faith. 

Second,  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
defense.  Communist  leaders  respect 
strength  and  despise  weakness.  If  we 
permit  ourselves  to  become  weak,  we 
shall  Invite  Communist  aggression  and 
domination.  It  is  primarily  the  threat  of 
Russian  aggression  which  forces  the 
United  States  to  spend  billions  cm  de- 
fense. 

Third,  we  must  set  realistic  limits  on 
American  involvement  in  the  affairs  of 
distant  lands.  It  does  not  strengthen  us, 
but  rather  weakens  us,  if  this  Nation 
stretches  its  forces  too  thin  in  an  effort 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  countries 
all  around  the  world. 

Our  foreign  and  military  policy  shoiild 
be  governed  strictly  by  the  real  national 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
by  a  misguided  effort  to  shape  the  world 
in  our  own  image. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  the  task 
of  defending  our  real  interests  requires 
an  expenditure  of  resources. 

We  dare  not  blindly  slash  away  at  the 
defense  budget  of  this  Nation,  We  must 
cut  the  fat,  but  not  the  muscle. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  there 
has  been  waste  and  misnMuiagement  In 
some  military  programs.  And  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  must  continue — and 
indeed.  Increase— its  vigilance  over  the 
military  budget,  to  be  sure  that  the  huge 
cost  overruns  of  the  past  are  ended. 

But  the  fact  that  there  has  been  inef- 
fldency  in  military  managanent  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  afford  to  weaken 
our  defense  posture.  We  must  correct  the 
IneflBciency — but  maintain  our  strength. 

The  SALT  talks,  the  President  Nixon's 
projected  visit  to  Peking,  both  are  being 
hailed  as  promising  a  more  peaceful  era. 

I  Join  in  the  hope  for  world  peace.  It  is 
a  cherished  dream  of  mankind.  But  I 
also  would  sound  a  note  of  caution:  We 
shall  be  heading  into  serious  trouble.  If 
we  permit  our  hopes,  rather  than  our 
realistic  assessment  of  the  world  situa- 
tion, to  dictate  our  defense  policies. 

None  of  us  knows  Just  what  are  Com- 
mimlst  Russia's  intentions:  we  do  have 
evidence,  however,  as  to  her  capabilities. 
It  is  on  her  capabilities  that  we  must 
Judge  our  defense  needs. 

The  Senate  so<m  will  be  facing  two  de- 
cisions that  will  bear  Importantly  on 
our  defense  position. 

In  one  case,  we  must  decide  whether 
or  not  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  remain 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 


bulk  of  our  8Ui;H;>ly  of  chrome  ore,  a  ma- 
terial vital  to  defense. 

In  the  second  case,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  agree- 
ment which  would  turn  over  control  of 
the  island  of  Oldnawa  to  Japan. 

The  chrome  issue  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Soon  the  C^mgress  will  vote  billions  of 
dollars  for  defense — primarily  because 
of  the  threat  of  Russian  aggression — ^yet 
this  country  is  dependent  upon  Russia 
for  most  of  its  supply  of  chrome  ore. 

This  sttuation  came  about  because  ctf 
an  embargo  put  into  effect  unilaterally 
by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
and  former  President  Johnson.  The  em- 
bargo was  imposed  on  trade  with  the 
African  country  of  Rhodesia,  after  that 
country  declared  its  independence  from 
Great  Britain  in  1966. 

Rhodesia  is  the  worid's  richest  source 
of  chrome  ore.  The  United  States  has  no 
chrome,  and.  cut  off  from  the  Rhodesian 
source,  we  have  had  to  turn  to  Russia, 
the  next  largest  su];H;>lier. 

To  show  the  importance  of  chrome, 
it  is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  jet 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Furthermore,  it  \b  vital  to  m^ny 
elements  in  the  transportation  and  com- 
munications networks  which  cure  essen- 
tial to  defense. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  end  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome 
ore.  This  legislation  Is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Eivn.  Famhin,  Goldwates,  and 

GURNKT. 

My  legislation  is  simple  in  structure. 
It  would  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  provide  that 
the  President  could  not  prohibit  imports 
of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  if  the  importation  of  the  same 
material  is  permitted  from  a  Communist- 
dominated  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  logical  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  Communist  Russia  for  a 
material  vital  to  our  national  defense. 

I  believe  it  Ls  imperative  that  this  ques- 
tion come  to  a  vote  ia  the  Senate.  I 
shall  try  to  insure  that  the  Senate  Is 
given  a  chance  to  roister  its  will  on 
this  vital  question. 

The  second  dedsion  to  which  I  re- 
ferred—concerning the  reversion  of  the 
Island  of  Okinawa — is  also  of  great  con- 
sequence. 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  provid- 
ing for  the  reversion  of  the  island  of 
Okinawa  to  Japanese  contr<d. 

Okinawa  is  our  most  strategic  base  in 
the  Western  Pacific. 

We  now  have  vast  commitments  In 
East  Asia  and  the  far  Pacific.  We  are 
the  principal  partner  in  the  SEATO  al- 
liance, and  we  are  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea,  Taiwan.  Japan, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  we  ought  to 
have  such  extensive  commitments.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  role  of  world  policeman 
is  not  an  appropriate  one  for  this  Nation. 

However,  as  of  July  1971,  these  com- 
mitments do  exist. 

And,  since  they  do  exist,  it  seems  to 
me  only  logical  that  the  United  States 
should  retam  the  capability  of  carry^ 
them  out. 
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The  issue  of  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
is  an  anoUonal  political  question  In 
Japan.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  haste 
with  which  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  proceeded  to  draw  ig}  the  pending 
agreement. 

But  the  Japanese,  who  are  determined 
to  resume  control  of  Okinawa,  are  spend- 
ing <Hily  about  1  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  defense.  There  has 
been  talking  of  increasing  this  amount, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  Japan  could 
assume  the  role  of  a  partner  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  United  States  should  retain  con- 
trol of  its  strategic  military  base  on 
(^inawa — especially  since  Japan  is  not  a 
real  partner  in  the  defense  of  the  area. 
After  all,  it  Is  Japan's  area  and  not  ours. 

The  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  this  question  in  the  near  future. 

The  agreement  for  the  reversion  of 
CMdnawa  modifies  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Japan  approved  after  World  War 
n.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  United 
States  has  the  unrestricted  right  to 
Okinawa. 

Under  the  agreement  recently  worked 
out  between  President  Nixon  and  Pre- 
mier Sato  of  Japan,  the  United  States 
would  relinquish  this  unrestricted  right. 
Japan  would  have  a  veto  over  our 
actions. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  eventual  re- 
turn of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  contrtd. 
But  I  doubt  that  the  present  time— with 
vast  American  commitments  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  no  slgnifloant  de- 
fense effort  by  Japan — is  the  ai^>ropriate 
time  for  reverskm. 

If  the  Senate  should  approve  the 
treaty,  then  I  think  careful  oonsidera- 
Oon  should  be  given  to  prompt  action 
toward  reducing  our  Asian  commit- 
ments. 

In  the  long  run.  these  ctmmiltments 
should  be  reduced  anyway.  But  without 
Okinawa,  I  believe  the  United  States 
would  have  to  move  more  quickly  toward 
reducing  its  Asian  responsibilities. 

The  issues  which  this  Nation  faces  in 
the  field  of  foreign  and  military  policy 
are  exceedingly  complex. 

If  we  are  to  solve  these  difflcult  prob- 
lems, we  must  use  commonsense. 

All  of  xis  must  woik  and  hope  for 
world  peace,  but  we  dare  not  pin  our 
national  security  on  the  belief  that  we 
have  reached  that  great  go€il. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense— or  we  shsOl  run  groat  risk  of 
losing  our  f  reed<xn. 


ORDER.  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoiaiacK)  is 
recognized. 


UNITED   STATES   MUST   MAINTAIN 
A  STRONG  STRATEGIC  POSTURE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently several  of  my  colleagues  have  In- 
dicated in  remarks  before  this  body  that 
the  United  States  Is  spending  an  exces- 
sive amount  for  national  security.  While 
we  need  to  ezerdse  great  vigilance  over 
the  increaslnc  oosts  of  our  defense  sys- 


tems. It  is  nevertheless  imperative  that 
the  United  States  maintain  a  atronc 
strategic  posture. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  tbou^tful 
examination  of  American  strategic  poUcy 
over  the  past  25  years  without  reaching 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  this 
policy  has  been  devoted  to  world  peace 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  freedom. 
However,  there  are  still  a  large  number  of 
people  hi  the  United  States  who  ad- 
vocate ooesly  and  often  that  a  strong 
strategic  force  is  not  only  imneoessary, 
but  Is  actually  a  threat  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  United 
States  precipitates  the  arms  race  when 
it  adds  to  its  strategic  arsenal.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  although  ignored 
by  our  own  domestic  critics,  that  the 
United  States  virtually  halted  any  in- 
crease in  strategic  stren^rth  during  the 
entire  decade  of  the  1960's,  while  the 
Soviets  devoted  enormous  soma  and  en- 
ergy to  the  mushroom  growth  of  their 
military  power. 

In  relative  terms,  the  United  States 
today  is  far  weaker  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  25  years  and.  as  has  been  stated 
pubUcly  by  highly  knowled«eid»le  lead- 
ers to  our  Government,  at  present  growth 
rates  the  Soviets  will  have  superior 
strategic  strength  to  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  reason  seems  obvious.  The  Soviet 
umon  has  not  abrogated  any  of  its  basic 
goals  set  forth  many  years  ago.  Strategic 
and  nuclear  supericffity  will  enable  thtnti 
to  impose  tiieir  will  throughout  l^e  world 
as  they  feel  their  own  interests  demand 
and  by  engaging  to  tocreased  adventur- 
ism, they  thereby  tocrease  the  "unaccept- 
able risks  which  might  escalate  to  stra- 
tegic nuclear  war."  as  referred  to  by 
President  Nixon. 

The  total  number  of  Soviet  operational 
strategic  missile  launchers  exceeds  those 
of  the  United  States  by  about  400.  They 
are  currently  producing  SS-9's  with  an 
enormous  megatonnage  and  new  Yankee- 
class  nuclear  submarines  ^>pear  almost 
monthly,  "niey  are  apparently  preparing 
to  test  new  ballistic  missiles  and  a  new 
strategic  bomber.  Tbus,  they  are  current- 
ly to  a  position  to  increase  substantially 
their  strategic  offensive  force  levels  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  and  at  present 
show  every  todlcation  of  doing  so. 

■Rie  record  is  clear,  Mr.  President.  Tbe 
Soviets  continue  to  build  their  strategic 
arsenal  and  have  the  capacity  and  vlsIUe 
totent  to  ocmttoue  their  expcmslinlst 
policy  backed  by  the  "muscle"  of  these 
forces. 

Their  policy  to  regard  to  the  world's 
commercial  shipptag  lanes  is  especially 
alarming.  Over  the  past  few  years  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  expand  their 
control  over  the  world's  oceans,  not  only 
by  the  vast  tocrease  to  naval  forces — re- 
ferred to  to  a  colloquy  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues a  few  weeks  ago^-but  by  focusing 
their  strength  at  tiie  narrow  waterways 
of  the  oceans,  wld^  referred  to  as 
"chirice  potots"  by  naval  strategists.  They 
now  have  free  access  thrmigh  the  Darda- 
nelles from  Oie  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean end  have  stationed  an  imposing 


naval  force  to  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. Through  their  support  of  the  radi- 
cal Arab  nations  they  control  the  Sues 
Canal,  m  the  Red  Sea  the  Soviets  have 
bases  to  Aden  and  SomaUlend.  tfaos 
formtog  a  bloc  that  can  oontnri  the  Sues 
from  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  have  con- 
stant submartoe  patiols  through  tlie  en- 
tire Mediterranean  and  also  off  the  At- 
lantic mouth  of  the  Gibraltar  Steait.  If 
tile  attonpted  coup  to  Morocco  had  been 
successful,  pro-Communist  forces  could 
have  blocked  Gibraltar  and  made  our 
position  even  more  critical. 

In  the  Sudan,  the  collapse  of  the  re- 
cent pro-Communist  coup  prevented  still 
another  government  from  granting  still 
another  base  on  the  Red  Sea.  thus  fur- 
ther extending  Soviet  influence  over  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Soviet  naval  forces  now  range  through 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Strait  of  MaJaoca. 
and  the  Atianttc  and  Padfic  Oceans,  un- 
impeded and  imchallenged.  Soviet  suh- 
marines  and  warships  equipped  with 
missiles  now  operate  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  Carib- 
bean, nuough  Cuba  and  the  Increasinff 
Soviet  influence  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  tiie  Panama  Canal  is 
now  well  flanked.  It  is  apparent  that 
these  moves  pose  serious  prcyblems  not 
only  for  all  commercial  shipping  but  for 
troop  and  supply  movements  to  the  event 
the  free  world  is  called  upon  to  meet  any 
of  its  commitments. 

AU  of  this  has  occurred  to  a  rdatively 
few  years  and  as  the  Soviet  strategic 
forces  increase,  they  may  become  still 
bolder  to  their  strategic  moves. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  by  the  So- 
viet Union  seriously  jeopcuxlize  efforts  to 
reduce  world  tension  and  to  TnAjpt^vIn 
world  peace.  Tliey  aire  clearly  efforts  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  "test  the  water."  It 
would  be  naive  to  think  these  actions 
are  taken  because  they  fear  the  United 
States  or  that  they  would  rfii«n«tJTmB 
these  actions,  because  we  tmllaterally 
disarm  or  halt  defense  production.  As 
already  noted,  we  reaUy  did  just  that 
during  the  1960's  and  as  a  result  the  So- 
viets are  now  dose  to  strategic  super- 
iority. 

Mr.  niesident  several  of  our  colleagues 
have  said  that  we  are  ependtog  too  much 
for  national  secortty,  but  let  me  review 
the  Department  of  Defense  flscal  year 
1972  budget  request 

The  requests  for  defense  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1972  total  $76  UUIoq.  This 
$76  billion  figure,  when  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP,  is  the  lowest  sinoe 
1951.  At  6.8  percent  of  GNP  it  is  notably 
lower  than  the  9.5  percent  figure  of  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  same  $76  billion,  when 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  Fed- 
eral spending  is  32.1  percent — down  from 
the  42.5  percent  of  fiscal  year  1968  ^nd 
a«ato  the  lowest  since  1950.  When  we 
compare  the  flscal  year  1968  and  72 
budget  outlays  to  constant  fiscal  year 
1972  prices,  we  are  down  $23.9  bUUon 
below  flscal  year  1968  spending. 

More  than  half  of  the  $76  billion  re- 
quest Is  for  manpower,  so  a  relattvdiy 
small  amount  Is  left  for  new  equipment 
and  research  and  develcvmient.  Vta 
R.  k  D.,  the  fiscal  year  1972  request  was 
for  $7.8  bilUon.  and  of  this  amount  only 
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$13  biltlon.  or  about  1  percent  of  the  na- 
ttonal  budget,  is  devoted  to  the  strategic 
area.  When  It  comes  to  national  i«lorl- 
ties,  It  should  be  recognlied  tbat  U  we  do 
not  deter  our  potential  enemies,  other 
prlMlttes— domestic  and  for^gn  alike— 
could  lose  miKh,  if  not  all.  of  their  mean- 
ing. Hence,  the  security  of  the  Nation 
Is  a  basic  and  fundamental  need  that 
must  be  satisfied. 

In  simunaiy,  American  strategic  policy 
has  always  been  directed  at  the  one  baslo 
ftfan  of  fnfl««fcf»n<T'g  i)eace.  President 
Nixon  has  reiterated  through  the  Nlzon 
doctrine  that  peace  for  this  generation  Is 
the  fimtiTiniTiy  goal  of  America. 

Supporting  the  Nlzon  doctrine  Is  the 
strategy  of  realistic  deterrence,  designed 
to  deter  conflict  at  all  levels  and  to  pro- 
vlde  pressure  to  reduce  conflict  to  the 
lowest  poedble  level  if  confUet  shotild  be 
unavoidable. 

lUs  is  not  to  say  we  should  ignore 
opportunittes  for  negotiations  and  I, 
for  one.  welcome  the  SALT  talks  and  the 
NATO  negotiations  on  mutual  troop  re- 
ductions in  the  European  theater.  But  we 
oazmot  afford  to  let  our  strategic  de- 
terrent become  second  rate  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  increasing  risk  of  nuclear  crisis 
through  Soviet  adventurlan. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ORDER  OP  RECXXINITION  OP 
SENATORS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see was  to  proceed  next,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  the  Senator  from 
Plorida.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  be  reversed  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  permitted  to  proceed 
next,  and  after  him  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. "V^thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order,  the  Chair  recognises 
the  Senator  from  Florida  ilSi.  QinuTZT) . 


TECHNICAL  SUPERIORITY  IN 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
<  want  to  thank  the  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  courtesy. 

BCr.  President,  there  is  no  area  of  na- 
tional defense  which  is,  I  think,  more 
important  to  •mphtt«i«w  than  the  area 
at  technological  superiority,  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  scioitiflc.  engineering  effort 
and  capabilltlee  of  the  Nation— I  bring 
tt  up  in  the  context  of  today's  debate  be- 
cause I  feel  that  iierhaps  the  greatest 
long-range  threat  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation  is  the  continual  comparative  re- 
duction in  the  UJB.  technological  superi- 
ority. After  the  initial  shock  of  the  Soviet 
Uhion's  launching  of  Sputnik  over  a  dec- 
ade ago,  we,  in  this  country,  have  grown 
Inorearini^  o(»npIaoent  <d  our  technol- 
ogy, feding  pei^t^M  that  our  present  su- 
periority would  endure  Indefinitely.  It  Is, 
however.  Increasingly  obvious  that  this 
Is  not  the  case. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  John  8. 
Fteter.  Jr.,  director  of  Defense  Research 
and  BnginiMliig.  that  at  the  current  rate 


of  UJS.  Investment  in  military  research 
and  development,  the  Soviets  could  pass 
us  by  the  mld-1970's,  even  assuming  that 
they  permit  future  research  and  devel- 
aptauat  growth  in  the  civilian  sector. 

An  examination  of  the  efforts  of  both 
nations  is  both  interesting  and  disturb- 
ing. In  order  to  challenge  UJS.  technology 
across  a  broad  spectrum,  it  has  of  course 
been  necessary  for  the  Soviets  to  Increase 
technical  personnel  and  facilitieB.  They 
have  succeeded  In  this  area.  A  study  per- 
formed by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agm- 
cy  indicated  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
there  were  247,000  higher  education 
graduates  in  engineering  and  natural 
sciences  in  1970.  There  were  142,000  in 
this  country.  Information  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  indicates  that  in  1968 
the  Soviet  Union  had  nearly  (me  and  a 
half  times  as  many  scientists  and  engi- 
neers employed  in  research  and  devdop- 
ment  as  the  United  States.  This  disparity 
is  Increasing. 

Moreover,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  improve  the  quality  and 
number  of  major  research  facilities,  this 
country  has  not.  Indeed,  this  coimtiy's 
facilities  are  in  fact  declining.  The  rea- 
son for  these  discouraging  figures  is 
summed  up  basically  in  one  word:  funds. 
While  military  research  and  develc^ment 
expenditures  made  by  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  per  year,  this  country's 
funding  in  that  category  has  remained 
nearly  constant.  As  a  result,  it  appears 
this  year  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
spending  i^proximatdy  |3  billion  more 
in  1971  on  military  research  and  devdop- 
ment  than  this  country  will.  This  lead 
in  expenditures  for  military  research  and 
development  by  the  Soviet  Union  began 
about  1968  and  has  consistently  in- 
creased. While  the  Defense  Department 
estimates  tiiat  the  United  States  Is  still 
subtly  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
total  field  of  military  techncdogy,  the  lead 
is  fast  declining.  Should  the  present 
trends  continue,  the  Soviet  TTnion  will 
iwffiTnp  superiority  by  the  middle  of  this 
present  decade.  That  is  Just  around  the 
comer.  TUs  is  what  prompted  the  blue 
ribbon  defense  pand  to  recommend  in  its 
report  to  tlie  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  July  of  1970  that  the 
inoreased  emphasis  must  be  given  to: 

First,  research  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. 

Second,  engineering  development  and 
test  evaluation. 

Uideed.  a  supplemental  statement  Is- 
sued by  a  portion  of  that  panel  In  Sep- 
tember of  1970  less  than  a  year  ago 
sounded  a  terrifying  alarm.  In  discuss- 
ing overall  trends  in  our  defense  posture 
vis-a-vis,  the  Soviet  Uhlon,  the  report 
concluded: 

If  tbcoe  obaervable  trenda  oonttnue.  tbe 
VS.  will  b«oonae  a  second  rate  power  inca- 
pable oC  awiulng  the  future  aeourlty  and 
freedom  of  Ite  people. 

I  reaUze  that  It  has  become  fashionable 
of  late  to  turn  our  vision  inward  and  to 
eliminate  or  pps^x)ne  budgeted  items 
which  may  not  seem  to  be  immediately 
necessary,  regardless  of  their  potential 
technological  benefit.  I  also  reaUze  It  has 
become  fashionable  to  aq;>re88  and  en- 
courage hostility  toward  national  defense 
and  toward  the  mllltaiy.  I  would  hope 


that  those  of  us  holding  public  ofBce 
would  ignore  the  world  of  political  higSi 
fashion  and  concentrate  on  what  is  nec- 
essary for  the  long-term  security  and 
well-being  of  this  Nation — this  is  unfor- 
tunately not  the  case. 

This  neglect  of.  and  even  downright 
hostility  towsu-d,  technology  seems  to  be 
a  general  and  evergrowing  attitude  in 
the  United  States.  We  see  evidence  In 
areas  other  than  defense. 

The  recent  attempts  to  shoot  down 
programs  as  the  space  shuttle,  which  Is 
the  next  large  ongoing  project  in  the 
space  program,  is  a  good  indication  of  a 
genersil  lack  of  concern  about  technology. 
The  killing  of  the  supersonic  transport 
airplane  earlier  this  year  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. Here,  foreign  nations  are  now 
guaranted  to  pull  way  out  in  front  of  the 
United  States  in  airplane  technology. 
The  canceling  of  the  SST  is  bound  to 
hurt  us  severely  in  defense  too.  For  civil- 
ian airplane  advances  have  always  con- 
tributed new  and  improved  technology 
to  the  military  airplanes. 

We  must  remember  that  the  United 
States  can  never  match  Its  potential 
enemies  in  numbers  of  land  armies  or  In 
ships  or  in  numbers  of  tactical  wei^wns. 
We  can  and  must  maintain  an  extensive 
leadtlme  in  military  technological  supe- 
riority if  we  are  to  maintain  a  viable  de- 
fense posture.  And  yet  we  appear  to  be 
engaging  in  a  continued  policy  of  elimi- 
nating projects  involving  scientific  and 
technological  progress. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
this  Chamber,  the  first  and  immediate 
result  of  the  continuation  of  such  a  policy 
will  be  the  continued  dissolution  of  pools 
of  skilled  technical  and  scientific  person- 
nel. We  have  already  fired  and  dispersed 
scores  of  thousands  of  highly  trained 
technological  people,  both  in  defense 
work  and  in  the  civilian  aerospace  busi- 
ness. We  have  literally  cut  off  many  spaee 
areas.  We  have  created  Sahara-like 
wastelands  out  of  previously  verdant 
green  space  work  areas. 

A  vast  national  resource  of  some  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  workers  in  our  his- 
tory are  now  selling  hamburgers  or  hoi 
dogs,  doing  a  host  of  things  that  any  high 
school  dropout  could  do.  Thousands  are 
on  welfare,  most  are  bitter  and  disil- 
lusioned. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  years  ahead,  we 
will  look  back  in  wonderment  and  in- 
quire: How  oould  a  nation  be  so  crimi- 
nally wasteful  of  its  greatest  resource, 
skilled  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
technical  people? 

The  second  factor,  long  range  in  effect, 
holds  far  more  serious  import  for  this 
Nation  and  its  place  in  history.  Such 
policies  will  discoxuage  the  entry  Into 
the  sclentifie  and  technological  fidds  of 
a  new  generation.  It  is  already  clear  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
percentage  of  college  students  entering 
the  sciences.  To  encourage  and  even  ac- 
celerate this  trend  could  well  mean  tbat 
within  a  generation  or  so  we  will  have 
reached  a  situation  where  this  country 
has  little  tedinology.  At  the  same  time, 
the  technology  existing  for  us  at  that 
point  will  be  incredibly  obsolete.  We  will. 
In  effect,  become  a  techniriogical  and 
cultural  vassal  state— totally  dependnt 
upon  whatever  nations  have  the  fore- 
sight to  resist  the  idea  that  they  should 
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sell  their  future  for  a  mess  of  porridge. 
I  am  saying  in  short  that  this  Nation 
cannot  and  will  not  survive — as  a  nation 
and  as  a  society — unless  we  make  very 
sure  that  we  do  not  cast  aside  our  fu- 
ture in  technological  researeh  and  devel- 
opment. 

Technological  superiority  is  also  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  preserve  as  many 
alternative  courses  of  action  as  possible 
for  this  country.  We  cannot  afford  to 
rest  on  our  present  level  of  weaponry, 
regarding  it  as  some  maginot  Une  able 
for  all  time  to  preserve  this  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  ability  to  fimction  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  To  fix  oiu-  attention 
on  a  single  system,  even  one  as  attrac- 
tive as  nuclear-powered  missile  subma- 
rines, would  Impair  our  overall  security. 
Tb  have  only  a  choice  between  capitula- 
tion and  Armageddon  is  to  have  no  choice 
at  all.  Finally,  as  research  and  devel<«>- 
ment  occurs  across  a  broad  spectrum, 
new  areas  of  applied  science  arise  which 
are  relevant  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 
This  is  true  whether  we  are  talking  about 
lasers,  aircraft  propulsion,  computer  sim- 
plification, human  behavioral  research, 
drug  abuse,  whatever.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  increase  of  accuracy  of  our  mis- 
siles through  the  use  of  laser  guidance 
systems,  or  the  reduction  of  noise  ema- 
nating from  military  helicopters  to  en- 
able them  to  be  less  readily  detected,  or 
new    metallic    alloys,    increasing    the 
strength  but  reducing  the  weight  of  air- 
craft. All  these  items  have  more  than 
military  «)plication,  of  course.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  defend  these  expendi- 
tures on  this  basis.  There  is  nothing  im- 
proper, unethical,  immoral,  or  irrational 
in  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
making  adequate  provision  for  the  coun- 
try's survival  and  for  insuring  that  it 
will  continue  to  have  available  to  it  ade- 
quate  alternative   courses   of   conduct, 
military  as  well  as  diplomatic.  Were  we 
to  do  otherwise,  we  would  be  betrasring 
our  responsibilities. 

My  position  Is  simply  this:  That  this 
Nation  cannot  survive  and  continue  to 
function  with  a  degree  of  Independence 
without  a  viable  defense  posture,  and 
that  the  viability  of  that  defense  posture 
is  totally  determined  by  the  success  this 
Nation  has  in  maintaining  technological 
superiority  above  its  potential  enemies. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (ISx.  Buckley)  Is 
now  recognized,  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 


A  NEW  DEFENSE  STRATEGY  FOR 
THE  1970'S 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  endangered 
to  a  degree  imparalleled  in  its  modem 
history.  If  present  trends  continue  much 
longer,  the  ability  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  support  UJS.  foreign 
policy  objectives  In  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  in  Asia,  and  even  in  the  Caribbean 
Jill  be  in  Jeopardy  because  of  the  precipi- 
tous erosion  of  UJS.  strategic  power  In  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970*s. 

One  need  not  look  far  to  support  the 


conclusion  that  there  has  already  been 
a  dramatic  weakening  of  the  ability  of 
the  strategic  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  deter  Soviet  diplomatic  adventurism. 
The  United  States  has  permitted  the  So- 
viets to  gain  a  striking  advantage  in  the 
payload  capacity  of  her  intercontinental 
and  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles. If  the  Soviet  Uni(»  achieves  the 
same  level  of  technical  competence 
which  we  now  possess  on  a  production 
line  basis  for  the  Minut«nan  HI  and  the 
Poseidon  missiles,  this  advantage  could 
be  translated  into  an  8-to-l  su- 
periority in  deliverable  warheads.  De- 
spite the  formidable  lead  we  now  possess 
in  intercontinental  bombers,  our  1955 
vintage  B-52's  must  face  12,000  reload- 
able Soviet  surface-to-air  missile  launch- 
ers. Thus  our  numerical  advantage  in 
heavy  bombers  may  have  a  questionable 
operational  significance  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  defenses. 

The  strategic  forces  we  now  possess, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Minuteman  m 
and  Poseidon  MIRV  programs,  are  the 
same  forces  which  we  had  in  1965.  The 
doctrine  which  has  dominated  our  stra- 
tegic policy  was  developed  during  the 
Keimedy  smd  Johnson  administrations 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  This  doctrine  is  known  as 
"assured  destruction,"  and  we  see  its 
legacy  in  the  present  administration's 
doctrine  of  "realistic  deterrence." 

The  policy  of  assured  destruction 
established  the  notion  that  America's 
security  was  best  safeguarded  by  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  forces-in-being 
to  make  sure  that  enough  of  these  forces 
would  survive  a  first  strike  launched 
by  any  aggressor  or  collection  of  ag- 
gressors to  enable  iis  to  deliver  a  retalia- 
tory strike  which  would  infiict  unaoc^t- 
able  losses  upon  the  enemy. 

As  the  Soviet  strategic  arsenal  grew  in 
recent  years,  it  became  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  whatever  validity  the  assured 
destruction  doctrine  might  have  had  in 
the  early  and  mld-1960's,  it  was  a  policy 
which  could  no  longer  be  su]nx>rted.  The 
significance  of  the  Soviet  strategic  build- 
up emphasized  some  of  the  critical  weak- 
nesses of  the  doctrine.  Because  a  serious 
level  of  population  defense  was  consid- 
ered destabilizing  under  this  doctrine, 
the  Department  of  Defense  became  an 
instrument  of  a  policy  which  w^uld  pre- 
fer the  killing  of  enemy  civilians  to  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  our  own,  should  deter- 
rence fall.  The  buildup  of  Soviet  forces 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  may 
soon  become  doik>tful  that  the  United 
States  would  have  a  sufficiently  large 
retaliatory  force  available  after  a  Soviet 
first  strike  to  meet  even  the  minimiim 
requirements  of  assured  destruction  or 
of  realistic  deterrence. 

What  is  required  now  is  a  new  strat- 
egy— one  which  will  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  saving  American  lives  in  the 
event  deterrence  failed,  while  insuring 
that  the  United  States  will  have  suffi- 
cient strategic  and  conventional  power 
to  support  its  foreign  policy  objective 
abroad. 

In  his  annual  state  of  the  world  mes- 
sage, the  President  stated  that  he  should 
have  some  other  cftAion  than  simply  re- 
taliating against  Soviet  cities  in  the  event 
of  a  Soviet  fint  strike.  This  he  does  not 


have,  because  the  legacy  of  the  mi«tftiriT] 
policy  of  assin-ed  destruction  has  led  to 
steadfast  composition  to  a  program  which 
would  improve  the  guidance  systems  on 
our  MinutCToan  and  Poseidon  missiles 
which  would  give  them  the  cimabillty  to 
destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos  fol- 
lowing any  Soviet  attack  on  our  strategic 
forces,  and  before  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  threaten  our  cities. 

In  order  to  implement  a  new  defense 
strategy  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of 
the  1970's,  we  need  to  press  for  improve- 
ments in  our  strategic  posture  which 
must  include  the  following:  We  must: 
First,  proceed  on  an  urgent  basis  to  up- 
grade the  guidance  systems  of  the  Min- 
uteman and  Poseidon  programs  as  far 
as  the  state  of  art  will  permit;  second, 
replace  all  1,000  of  our  I^Clnuteman  n 
missiles  with  Minuteman  m  missiles 
rather  than  Just  the  500  or  so  now  being 
rQ)laced:  third,  replace  all  of  the  Polaris 
missiles  with  Poseidon  missiles,  rather 
than  three-quarters  of  them  as  is  now 
planned;  fourth,  proceed  vrlth  all  possi- 
ble speed  with  programs  currently  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  research  and  develop- 
ment— especially  the  B-IA  mcumed 
bomber  and  the  Undersea  Long  Range 
Missile  System;  and  fifth,  conduct  a 
stQiped-up  R.  &  D.  program  into  means 
of  reducing  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  strategic  attack. 

These  Incremental  improvements  in 
our  strategic  posture  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  new  strategy  to  be  pursued 

one  in  which  live  Americans  are  valued 
more  highly  than  dead  Russians;  one  in 
which  the  Defense  Departmrait  once 
again  becomes  the  Instrument  for  as- 
suring the  survival  rather  than  the  vul- 
nerability of  American  citizens.  It  is  a 
new  strategy  which  will  assure  an  Amer- 
ican President  of  the  continuing  ability 
to  support  American  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives as  well  as  to  protect  her  citizens. 
It  is  a  strategy  which  is  necessary,  de- 
sirable, and  feasible,  and  it  is  the  only 
strategy  which  wlU  secure  our  wiaiwnHf^] 
defense  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  hi  the  Record,  two 
essays  by  Dr.  Donald  O.  Brennan,  en- 
tlUed  "Strategic  Alternatives  I  and  IT' 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  May 
24  and  25, 1971.  These  essays  are  an  artic- 
ulate expression  of  the  weaknesses  in- 
heroit  in  our  recent  strategic  posture, 
and  they  propose  some  constructive  steps 
to  improve  that  posture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  furticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio, 
as  follows: 

Stsatsoic  Altxrnativbb:  I 
(By  Donald  O.  Brennan) 
American  strategic  nuclear  policy  has  beeo 
dominated  In  recent  years  by  an  Idea  called 
"assvired  destruction."  This  concept  Is  that 
the  dominant  task  of  the  U.8.  strategic  forces 
Is  to  be  able  to  mount  a  nudear  attack  that 
would  reliably  destroy  a  substantial  fraction 
of  the  Soviet  society,  even  after  a  major 
Soviet  strike  on  American  forces.  Recent  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  Nixon  Admlnlstiatton 
have  emphasized  a  doctrine  called  "strateglo 
sufficiency."  Although  published  formula- 
tions of  this  doctrine  are  ambiguous,  It  Is 
clear  that  something  like  the  concept  of 
"assured  destruction"  still  dominates  Amer- 
ican strategic  poUcy,  even  if  the  terminology 
lts«U  Is  no  longer  used  In  official  statements. 
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■ptu  (jomlnatlon  extends  to  strategic  arms- 
oontrol  matters.  It  Is  wldriy  arguwl  that  the 
suMt  peaorful.  stable,  secure,  cheap,  and 
mneraUy  deelrable  arrangement  Is  one  In 
^iSiiw  and  ttie  BoneU  maintain  a  "mutual 
M«ir«l  <leetrv>rtlon"  poature.  In  which  no 
■srtous  effort  u  made  by  either  side  to  limit 
the  dvlllar.  damage  that  could  be  Inflicted 
by  the  ot)ier.  Meet  of  the  opposition  In  ttie 
Wast  to  lubctantlal  systems  of  missile  oe- 
f^ti—  for  '  4tl«a  and  some  o(  the  opposition  to 
the  safer  art  ABM  system  dertvea  from  the 
itllMed  beasAts  of  sodi  a  posture.  This  Is 
Qartloaiit  to  the  forthoomlng  Sovlet-Amerl- 
oaa  necotlaUons  on  offensive  and  defensive 
tareeeannounroed  by  President  Nixon  last 

nMUsday. 

I  beUeve  that  the  concept  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  provides  one  of  the  few 
lostances  In  which  the  obvious  acronym  for 
jotP^tMng  yields  at  once  the  approiwlate 
deaonptlon  for  It;  that  U.  a  Mutual  Assured 
DBrtructlon  posture  as  a  goal  Is.  almost 
literally,  mad.  MAO. 

H  the  forc«  of  technology  and  Interna- 
tional poUtlcs  provided  absolutely  no  alt^M- 
ttve  one  might  reluctanUy  accept  a  MAD 
posture.  But  to  think  of  It  as  desirable— for 
Stance  as  a  clearly  preferred  goal  of  our 
»rmB-control  negotUUons,  as  many  current 
oftMosals  automatically  assume— U  blMne. 
TWswm.  be  made  very  clear  by  considering 
the  simplest  and  most  effecttve  means  of 
reaUslnglt. 

At  present,  we  and  the  Soviets  achieve  a 
MAD  posture  by  means  of  long-range  mlssUes 
and  bombers  armed  with  thermonuclear 
weapons.  There  are,  however,  many  problems 
Bssodated  with  these  forces;  missiles  and 
bombers  may  be  attacked  before  they  are 
launched,  they  may  faU  to  perf<»m  properly, 
or  they  may  f aU  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses 
Oonoem  about  such  vtilnerabUltlee  In  our 
posture  helpe  drive  the  arms  race.  Theee 
forces  are  also  expensive;  the  tJJB.  alone 
mends  about  $3  blUlon  a  year  on  them. 

Now.  If  It  were  genuinely  desirable  to  have 
•  MAD  poetuze.  we  could  achieve  It  far  mere 
effectively,  reliably  and  ohe^>ly  than  at  pres- 
ent. As  I<eo  euiard  remarked  ten  years  ago, 
we  and  the  Soviets  could  have  an  arms-con- 
ttol  agreement  to  mine  each  others  dtlee.  We 
ooold  install  very  large  thermonuclear  we^>- 
ona  with  secure  firing  arrangements  In  Moa- 
oow.  tanlngrad,  Kiev,  and  so  on.  while  the 
Soviets  could  InataU  similar  weapons  and 
arrangements  In  New  York  City.  Chicago. 
lios  Angeles,  and  so  on.  It  Is  technloally  fea- 
sible to  make  stich  a  system  very  secure,  and 
the  viilnerablUtlee  menUoned  above  oould 
be  eliminated,  whlob  would  reduce  arma- 
jM*  uiiwinrsi  While  tooli  a  system  would 
have  Its  own  technical  problems,  analysis  In- 
dicates they  woTild  be  far  simpler  to  eolve 
tt»*n  thoee  of  the  present  syatem.  It  would 
f*~~  t>e  mucb  ohoapnr  than  tbe  current  sys- 
tem; It  could  save  billions. 

Yet  almost  everyone  will  Judge  It  starkly 
absurd,  even  after  consideration.  And,  since 
a  mlned-olty  system  Is  clearly  the  best  way 
at  realizing  a  MAD  poeture,  It  follows  that 
^  )CAD  posture  as  a  goal  Is  Itself  fundamen- 
tally absurd — ^It  Is,  Indeed,  mad. 

■nils  reduotlon-to-abeuid*ty  argument  Is 
QsefiU  for  sharply  drawing  attention  to  the 
tact  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  MAD 
ae  a  way  cC  Ufa.  However,  one  can  discuss 
the  problems  of  MAD  directly.  There  are  at 
least  three  Interrelated  problems. 

The  flnt  Is  that.  In  aplte  of  our  best  efforts, 
a  major  nuclear  war  oould  happen.  An  Instl- 
tatlonallaed  MAD  poeture  is  a  way  of  uunir- 
Ing.  now  and  forever,  that  the  outoome  of 
suoh  a  war  would  be  a  nearly  unlimited  dl»- 
aeter  for  everybody.  While  technology  and 
pcdltlCB  may  oonqtlre  tot  a  time  to  leave  us 
temporarily  In  such  a  posture,  we  should  noi 
weloome  tt — ^we  should  rather  be  looking  for 
ways  oat  at  It.  And  they  can  be  found. 

nie  eeoond  fundamental  difficulty  is.  In  es- 
•enee.  poUtloal:  The  body  polttlo  of  the 
Utatfeed  States  did  not  create  a  Department 


of  Defense  for  the  purpose  at  deliberately 
making  us  aU  hostages  to  enemy  w<e^>one. 
The  Qovemment  U  supposed,  according  to 
the  OoiMtlitutlon.  to  'provide  for  the  oMnmon 
defense,"  and  plainly  most  Americans  would 
revolt  at  the  Idea  that  a  mlned-dty  system 
Is  a  sensible  way  to  do  this.  Tliey  would  be 
quite  right.  The  Defense  Department  should 
be  more  concerned  with  assuring  Uve  Ameri- 
cans than  dead  R\u8lans. 

The  third  fundamental  dUBcuHy  la  moral. 
We  should  not  deUberately  create  a  system 
m  which  millions  o*  innocent  civilians  would, 
by  mtenUon,  be  exterminated  In  a  failure  of 
the  system.  The  system  Is  not  that  reliable. 
If  we  accept  a  MAD  posture  as  an  Interim  so- 
lution, we  should  be  seeking  ways  out  of  It, 
ikot  ways  to  enshrine  it. 

Tomorrow  I  shaU  discuss  alternative  di- 
rections for  strategic  pcrtlcy  and  arms  oon- 
troL 

SraAnoxc  ALTSBNATrnta:  n 
(By  Donald  O.  Brenoxai) 
Yesterday  I  explained  that  many  people 
regard  a  poeture  at  Mutual  Aaaured  Destruc- 
tlozi— ^MAD— as  a  deslraWe  objective  erf  our 
arms-control  p<dlcy.  I  also  expUined  that  a 
mlned-dty  system  wae  obviously  the  most 
efficient  way  of  achieving  a  MAD  posture, 
and  since  the  mined-city  system  wea  dearty 
dbsuid.  It  followed  that  a  MAD  poeture  litaelf 
must  be  absurd. 

Why.  then,  do  some  Amsrlcane  advocate 
a  MAD  poeture?  The  advocatee  Involved  are, 
in  the  main,  technical  or  teohnkiaHy  wlented 
people  accustomed  to  theoretical  models,  and 
the  arguments  Involve  appeals  to  "ststoU- 
ity"  of  varloiis  kinds  and  retference  to  other 
sophisticated  Jargonr-Jargon  that  I  «nf  «" 
stand  very  weU.  having  helped  to  articulate 
tt  a  decade  moA  more  ago.  For  instance,  one 
arg\mient  eometlmes  heard  Is  that  this  pos- 
ture wUl  best  protect  against  nuclear  war 
altogether,  but  this  propoaltlon  la  very  du- 
bious indeed.  w*-.«_  -^ 
While  these  advocates  are  undoubtedly  ain- 
oere,  and  many  of  them  are  even  inteUlgent, 
I  believe  have  been  bemueed  by  theoret- 
ical models  of  etrateglc  Interactions,  models 
^rbjoh  eeem  sophisticated  and  luteUectually 
nnpwJIng  but  which  are  In  fact  much  ovm- 
BbnpU&ed  deecrlptlons  of  reality.  Indeed, 
aome  few  technical  people,  who  have  at  leas* 
had  the  integrity  to  follow  the  logic  of  their 
analysis  to  its  conclusion,  have  been  so  be- 
mused  by  theee  models  that  they  have  seri- 
ously advocafted  the  aot\ial  deployment  of  a 
mined  city  system. 

Well,  If  an  instltutlonallred  MAD  posture 
U  not  desirable  as  a  permanent  way  of  life, 
aad  K  U  not.  what  alternative  Is  avaUaWe? 
The  answer  Is  to  provide  increasing  empha- 
sis on  defense,  and  corresponding  reduction 
in  t|ie  relative  effort  devoted  to  strategic 
offensive  forces. 

There  is  much  oontroverey  slwut  J\i»t  how 
effecttve  defense  (such  as  ABM)  can  be  made 
aoalnst  oiKxent  offlenslve  forcee.  or  against 
fitter  enlarged  offensive  forces.  I  cannot 
discuss  this  oontroversy  here.  However,  there 
is  very  UtUe  oontroversy  over  the  fact  that 
defense  can  be  n»de  quite  effecttve  If  the 
oDDoalng  offense  Is  held  down  or  actuaUy  re- 
dSSedT^* -Uowed  defense  IS  built  up.  This 

is  oreclsely  the  direction  that  negotlatlona  in 
the  etrateglo  Arms  Limitation  Talka  should 
be  taking,  but.  so  far  as  I  can  see.  ^•^fo' 
vet  bwntalr^"g  The  forthoomlng  negottatlon 
on  offensive  and  defensive  forces  wUl  pro- 
vide both  OovemmenU  with  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  this  poeslbUlty. 

Xven  If  It  were  held  that  currently  achiev- 
able defense  Is  too  Ineffecttve  to  be  useful 
against  even  a  svdUbly  reduced  offensive 
threat  (a  poaltton  that  few  informed  persons 
would  bsUeve).  it  makes  UtUe  sense  to  pre- 
clude the  poesibOlty  of  a  nxne  effecttve  de- 
fense being  found  In  the  future.  Most  of  the 
eortent  approaches  to  theee  matters  would 
do  so. 

It  might  IM  possible  to  achieve  similar 


effecU  simply  by  sharply  reducing  offenstve 
forces,  without  anv  defense.  If  It  were  not 
for  two  factors:  (£)  there  are  other  ooun- 
tnes  tn  the  world  besides  the  United  Stetes 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (b)  jMrfeot  In- 
spectton  of  sharply  reduced  offensive  forces 
probably  cannot  be  achieved,  and  defense 
can  provide  protection  against  clandestine 
weapons. 

The  most  desirable  postures  providing  In- 
creaaed  defensive  enq>haals  would  be  those 
achievable  through  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  If  s\ieh  negotiations  should  fall,  other 
altemattves,  though  less  desirable,  are  avaU- 
able.  I  believe  a  sensible  unUateral  American 
Btrateglo  program  would  be  governed  by  the 
following  three  rules: 

The  Budget  R\ile.  We  shoiild  spend  about 
as  T"'"^^  money  on  strategic  offensive  and  d^ 
fenalve  forces  combined  as  the  Soviets  do. 
neither  greaUy  more,  which  might  stimulate 
arms-race  effects,  nor  greaUy  less,  which 
would  leave  us  In  a  position  of  Increasing 
risk. 

I  shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  call  this  the 
Brass  Bule.  In  terms  of  possible  strategic 
nuclear  wars,  we  should  be  able  to  do  about 
as  badly  unto  the  Soviets  as  they  can  do 
unto  us.  This  makes  it  unlikely  that  the 
Soviets  oould  "dictate"  terms  to  the  United 
States  In  a  crisis.  Note  that  this  formula- 
Uon — in  contrast  to  the  McNamara  formu- 
lation of  "assured  destructton" — ^leaves  open 
the  possibility  of  reducing  our  threat  to  the 
Soviets,  if  their  threat  to  us  can  be  reduced 
by  whatever  means. 

The  Defense  Bule.  Of  the  nwney  provided 
by  the  Budget  Rule,  spend  as  much  on  de- 
fense as  Is  oompattble  with  the  Brass  Rule. 
For  the  fcffeeeeable  future,  this  would  re- 
quire major  continued  exi>endltures  on 
offense. 

We  should  not  be  busUy  engaged  In  forging 
a  permanent  Sword  of  Damocles,  to  hang  for- 
ever over  our  heads,  by  our  ovra  destg:n  and 
efforts.  It  is  too  likely  to  faU.  We  should 
rather  devote  our  best  efforts  to  escaping 
from  this  MAD  posture.  The  altemattves  axe 
available. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanlmouB  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  publidied  In 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Jane's — "  referring  to  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships— "Says  U.S.  Fleet  Declines  While 
Soviet  Has  a  'Supemavy.' " 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 
as  follows : 

jAirx's  84T8  Va.   FLKR  DscLnns   wana 
Somrr  Has  a  "SuFsaNarr" 

LOKooM.— A  British  military  expert  said 
today  that  American  naval  strength  is  in  a 
serious  decline  while  the  Soviet  fleet  has  ex- 
panded into  a  "supemavy"  wltb  a  greatly 
Increased  sphere  of  influence. 

"The  situation  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  serious," 
Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman,  editor  of  the  au- 
thoritative Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  said  in  a 
foreword  to  the  1971-72  edition,  published 
today. 

"By  any  standards, "  Mr.  Blackman  added, 
"the  Soviet  fleet  now  represents  the  super- 
navy  of  a  superpower." 

Increasing  Soviet  naval  power,  he  said,  has 
led  to  "a  somewhat  belated  but  now  acute 
awareness  evinced  by  hitherto  quite  auton- 
omous navies  of  the  need  for  international 
cooperation  and  mutxial  security."  This  has 
brought  greater  cooperation  in  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Paciflc  CX»ana.  he  said,  but  the 
British  vrlthdrawal  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  left  a  hole  in  Western  global  defenses. 

"The  prime  necessity  would  appear  to  be 
a  multinational  Standing  Naval  Force  Ea^ 
comprising  warships  seconded  from  each  of 
the  countries  with  military  or  commercial 
mteresta  in  that  oceanic  heml^iliere  from 
South  Africa  to  Indonesia."  Mr.  Blaclnnan 
said. 
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Be  wrote:  ......  .... 

••So  pioUflo  has  the  Soviet  naval  shlpbuUd- 
ina  eff^  been  that  the  U.8JBJU  la  now  aWe 
to  maintain  a  standing  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  five  times  stronger  than  five 
ysars  ago  to  counter  the  Amwrinan  Sixth 

-Again,  five  years  ago  the  U.8J811.  had  no 
warships  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  today 
there  are  a  score  ot  surface  sblpe  alone,  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  Soviet  sub- 
marines are  in  the  area." 

aOLK   or   "•^«»"''  BOATS 

Mr.  Blfii'*^'^"  tmderllned  a  relatively  new 
development  in  "the  recognition,  not  only 
by  major  powers  but  also  by  smaUer  coun- 
tries of  the  tactical  power  and  strategic  in- 
fluence of  the  fast  and  dlmlnuttve  warship 
armed  with  the  optimum  paylosid  ct  guided 
mlssUes."  , . 

He  added:  "IronlcaUy  It  Is  the  new  wwld 
sea  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  had 
engendered  the  yen  for  cooperation,  and  It 
iB  the  soviet  Navy  which  has  pointed  the 
way  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  missile  boat 
over  much  larger  orthodox  warships." 

An  alarming  featiire  of  the  last  decade, 
he  said,  was  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  <a 
building  fighting  ships.  "Confronted  with 
this  escalatton  problem  several  of  the  smaller 
countriee  decided  that  the  answer  was  small- 
er and  cheaper  vessels,"  he  wrote. 

"The  diminutive  missile  boats  with  sur- 
face-to-surface systems  wlU  give  smaller 
navies  an  offensive  power  out  of  all  propor- 
tton  to  their  modest  over-all  slse." 

Norman  Polmar,  editor  at  the  Amerlcsin 
sectton  of  the  739-page  annual,  painted  a 
^oomy  picture  of  United  Statea  naval  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presldenit,  the 
article  to  which  I  referred  states  epedl- 
Ically: 

By  any  standards,  the  Soviet  fleet  now 
repreeents  the  supemavy  of  a  superpower. 

Also,  I  heard  on  the  radio  this  morn- 
ing, althou^  it  is  not  in  this  article, 
that  the  same  edition  of  Jane's  states 
that  by  the  mld-1970's.  In  a  surprise 
strike  launched  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
could  have  our  internal  strategic  forces 
eliminated. 

This,  I  submit,  is  the  dimension  of 
the  problem  which  faces  this  country 
today — ^the  dimension  of  the  problem 
with  which  Congress  must  ccfpe. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


way.  manned  bombers  can  be  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  keep  the  peace. 
They  can  be  called  back  any  time  up  to 
the  last  second  that  they  would  go  into 
action.  This  enables  a  country  to  use 
manned  bombers  In  time  of  danger  or 
stress  and  still  hold  the  option  of  call- 
ing them  back  before  any  strike  is  made, 
and  in  most  Instances  no  strike  is  neces- 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

THE  ROLE  OP  THE  B-1   IN  STRA- 
TEGIC DEFENSE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  develwment 
of  the  B-1  strategic  bomber,  without  de- 
lay, is  vital  to  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  B-1  is  a  peacekeeper.  It  Is 
one  leg  of  our  tried  sjrstem  of  defenses. 
It  Is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain ourselves  as  a  first-rate  power. 

I  believe  in  manned  bombers.  I  believe 
they  constitute  a  feature  of  our  national 
defense  that  gives  th«n  special  value 
as  peacekeepers.  Just  as  a  police  force 
out  on  the  street  of  any  dty  or  a  high- 
way patrol  going  up  and  down  any  hl8^- 


sary.  ^  ^ 

This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  what  we  re- 
fer to  as  a  nuclear  or  pushbutton  war, 
carried  <m  with  missiles.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing.  Once  the  button  Is  pressed,  we  are 
at  war.  Not  so  with  manned  bombers. 
They  are  a  weap<Ki  which  could  be  used 
to  keep  the  peace,  to  prevent  wars  from 
happening. 

Unfortunately,  the  B-l's  potential  en- 
hancement of  our  defense  posture  is 
clouded  in  an  imbroglio  of  speculative 
criticism  3  years  before  this  airplane  is 
scheduled  to  fly. 

For  some  obscure  reason,  every  heavy 
bomber  ever  built  by  the  United  States 
has  lOu^t  its  stlftest  battle  in  Congress. 
Por  years.  Congress  was  on  the  verge  of 
shooting  down  the  B-17  Plying  Portress 
before  it  proved  a  key  to  winning  World 
Warn  in  Europe. 

The  B-52,  which  has  been  a  successful 
deterrent  to  all-out  nuclear  conflict  for 
nearly  two  decades,  was  almost  slashed 
from  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  in- 
ventory in  the  early  1950's. 

Now  the  B-1,  designed  to  replace  the 
competent  but  obsolescent  B-52  after 
1978.  Is  taking  its  turn  flying  through  the 
"flak"  of  congressional  critics,  a  few 
Journalists,  and  others  who  claim  mill- 
taiy  expertise. 

Much  of  the  strafing  aimed  at  the  B-1 
is  a  rehash  of  conclusions  based  on  irae- 
mentary  or  Incorrect  information.  All  of 
this  redundant  criticism  has  been  re- 
futed, point  by  point,  in  facts  presented 
both  on  the  Senate  floor  and  by  the  pro- 
gram director.  Therefore.  I  will  address 
my  remarks  to  two  broad  questions: 
Pirst.  why  does  America  need  the  B-1? 
Second,  what  is  the  B-l's  current 
status? 

The  United  States  urgently  needs  a 
new  long-range  bomber  to  replace  the 
20-year-old  B-52,  which  no  longer  is 
capable  of  penetrating  defenses  devised 
against  it. 

Unnoticed  by  the  pid>llc,  ^a  dramatic 
shift  in  the  balance  of  strategic  military 
power  has  occurred  recently.  Humiliated 
at  having  to  back  down  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ac- 
celerated its  military  buildup  since  1962. 
George  P.  Hunt,  a  retired  Marine  Corps 
lieutenant  cdlonel  and  former  Life  edi- 
tor, wrote  in  an  article  which  appeared 
In  Life  magadne,  June  18,  1971 : 

In  some  eight  years  Russia  has  caught  up 
and  is  now  going  ahead  of  us  in  many  cate- 
gorlea  of  missile  strength.  She  oould  today 
concentrate  off  Cuba  a  powerful  surface  fleet, 
newer,  faster  than  ours  and  equipped  with 
weapons  we  do  not  have  and  an  underwater 
fleet  outnumbering  ours  by  many  times.  It 
will  surprise  most  Ammloans  VbtA  today,  as 
mposed  to  1963,  we  are  the  ones  who  oould 
find  ourselves  at  a  military  disadvantage.  It 
will  take  fkst  and  skillful  wcrk  to  put  (our) 
military  bsiA  In  shape. 


ported  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  last  year  and  reemphaslzed  in  a 
supplementary  rqwrt  to  the  President 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel.  Appointed  by  President 
Nixon,  the  pcuiel's  members.  compilsliiK 
business  and  professional  leaders  from 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  conducted  a  1- 
year  study  of  the  UJ3.  defense  establish- 
ment. 

Reflecting  on  the  shifting  balance  of 
power  against  tiie  United  States,  the 
panel  concluded: 

If  these  observable  trends  contlniie,  the 
United  States  vTlll  become  a  second-rate 
power  Incapable  of  assuring  the  future  se- 
curity and  freedom  of  Its  people. 


Farther  detailed  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  Soviet  superiority  was  re- 


The  subtitle  of  George  Hunt's  Life 
article  states  the  same  conclusion: 

The  blimt  fact  la  that  we  are  about  to  be- 
come No.  3. 

"Hie  current  TJJS.  defense  strategy  em- 
ploys a  protective  "umbrella"  of  deter- 
rents to  discourage  aggression.  lUs 
shield  consists  of  a  triad  of  strategic 
weapons:  Pirst,  manned  bombers;  sec- 
ond, land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles— -ICBM's— and  third,  stdima- 
rlne-launched  belUsUc  missiles — SLMB's. 
•nie  manned  bomber  has  a  "work- 
horse" role  in  this  triad.  Sixty  percent  of 
hard  targets— airfldds  and  missile  sites — 
are  assigned  to  strategic  bombers.  If  we 
eliminate  the  bomber  by  falling  to  re- 
place the  B-52's.  we  will  have  to  increase 
our  missile  capabilities  drastically. 

Too.  the  bomber  affords  a  wide  range 
of  action  options.  It  can  deliver  either 
nuclear  or  oonventlanal  payloads.  Since 
it  iB  manned,  it  can  be  retrieved  and  re- 
used, or  recalled  if  an  attack  Is  canceled. 
The  bomber  can  survey  targets  and  as- 
sess target  damage. 

Nuclear  missiles  have  none  of  these 
advantages.  Tliey  offer  "halrtrlgger"  re- 
sponse only — no  second  choice.  Because 
of  their  overkill  c«»bllity,  nuclear  wevp- 
ons  are  not  used  to  put  down  "brush- 
fire"  wars. 

The  four-engine.  8wei>t-wlng  B-1  will 
have  interoontinaital  range.  It  is  com- 
patible with  wijBfng  KC-135  tankers. 
The  B-1  is  about  the  size  of  a  707  Jet- 
liner. Though  only  two-thirds  the  size  of 
a  B-52,  the  B-1  will  carry  3  times  the 
internal  bomb  load  of  a  B-52.  The  B-l's 
main  superiority  is  its  penetration  ataUlty. 
Hugging  the  terrain  at  near  sonic  speed. 
It  can  streak  to  a  target  under  the 
enemy's  radar  sweep.  Its  radar  or  infra- 
red image  is  only  l/50th  that  of  the  B-52. 
The  B-l's  variable-geometry  wing  in  the 
forward  position  permits  shorter  tak»- 
offs  and  landings  than  the  B-52,  giving 
the  B-1  faster  reaction  and  greater  dis- 
persal versatility.  At  hl^  altitude,  with 
the  wings  swept  back,  the  B-1  can  fly  at 
supersonic  specA — more  than  twice  the 
speed  of  sound  enabling  the  bomber  to 
skirt  or  end-run  conoentiatlons  of  enemy 
Interceptor  bases.  Armed  with  short 
range  attack  missiles — SElAM's — the  B-1 
will  have  360-degree  offset  ciuiabmty.  It 
«tan  shoot  In  any  direction,  destroying  a 
target  several  miles  away. 

The  B-52  has  been  modified  over  the 
years  to  fly  low-level  missions,  but  it  Is 
an  uncomfortelde  strootural  and  aero- 
dynamic environment  for  the  big  ei^t- 
engine  Jet  to  fly  a  mlssioQ  for  wfaldi  It 
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WB8  not  orlslnaUy  designed.  The  strain 
on  the  crew  is  almost  intolerable.  At  top 
tpeed,  the  B-52  is  only  subaaolc.  The  Mg 
Urd  has  done  its  Job  well  during  the 
19S0'8.  1960'8  and  1970'8— but  a  modem 
replacement  is  needed  for  the  1980'8  and 
1990's. 

"Hie  next  question  then  is:  What  is  the 
status  of  the  B-l  program? 

North  American  RodnveU's  Los  An- 
geles Division,  the  prime  contractor,  is 
building  three  flight  test  B-l's  and  a 
fatigue  test  airframe.  General  Electric 
Is  building  the  B-l  turbofan  engines. 

Some  of  the  confusion  surroimding  tiie 
B-l  is  over  the  prime  contract,  azid  I 
believe  the  record  clear^  shows  that 
critidam  of  this  program,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  acoonvliah- 
ments  to  date,  is  unfoimded.  Let  me 
emphaslge  that  North  American  Roclc- 
wdl's  B-l  contract  is  a  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  contract,  a  so- 
called  RJD.T.  Ii  E.  contract.  It  is  not  a 
productton  contract.  In  keeping  with  the 
Department  of  Defense's  new  "fly  be- 
fore you  buy"  concept,  a  B-l  will  be 
flight-tested  at  least  a  year  before  the 
Air  Force  makes  a  dedsioQ  on  produc- 
tion. 

First  fll^t  of  a  B-l  is  scheduled  for 
mld-1974. 

Richard  F.  Walker,  president  of  NR's 
U»  Angeles  DlvlsloQ  and  B-l  geneml 
manager,  assures  us  that  the  B-l  is  thus 
far  CD  schedule. 

Cost  of  the  B-l  RD.T.  ft  E.  program 
at  North  American  Rockwell  is  just  over 
11  bilUoD— down  sane  $300  milllan  from 
the  original  contract  after  a  series  of 
Air  Force  and  contractor  studies  to  re- 
duce the  progiwm's  cost. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Douglas  Nelson.  B-l  sys- 
tem director  for  the  Air  Force,  also  re- 
ports that  the  program  is  progressing 
smoothly,  within  idanned  costs,  and  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  President.  General  Nelson,  in  an 
interview  with  Edgar  Ulaamer.  senior 
editor  of  Air  Force  magazine,  recently 
gave  an  extensive  account  of  the  per- 
formance reviews  and  oost-cuttlng  tech- 
nigues  used  to  keep  this  project  on  tar- 
get, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko 
asfOUows: 
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Oenaril  WeUon  ctpUliMd  tb»t  "b«twe«i 
M^  and  tUrty  mnitary  and  clTlll»n  Air  l^jree 

OoL  M.  M.  Brattlng  are  being  aaslgned  on  a 
P«n>*nent  tMala  to  the  contractor's  facmty 

iS»K  J^"-  ''^""  "••y  ^"^  -Id*  by  Bide 
Witt  North  American  RockweU.  A  smaller 

SS?^°*Jf  ^  "^«»«^  »t  the  OK  engine 
laeUlty  in  Brendale  [Ohio)  " 

•fl^^^^l-itr^SSf"^"*  provldee  two  major  ben- 
•flt^  The  Deputy  Program  Director  in  real- 
.r«^?  empowered  to  make  routine  <lecl- 
«ons  on  the  spot,  which  avoid,  delay.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Air  Force  finds  out  about 
problems  the  minute  they  surface.  wlS^ut 
baring  to  wait  days  for  a  written  report 

General  Nelson  has  Introduced  other  Inno- 
vative management  techmques.  after  a 
■weeping  review  of  management  procedures 

j;,««p«»tionwith  tonssLHo^^'j:;^ 

g^PerUy  because  the  8PO  staff  is  In  reel- 
«nce  at  the  contractor  facility,  'the  ln<ll. 
mual  nqjortlng  requirements  were  reduced 
|*om  several  hundred  to  forty,  which  is  sav- 

i^r„^L.°^'°°*  °'  *»""»•  Previously, 
many  funoUons  performed  by  the  contractor 
J^dupll«,ted  or  ref ormatteTto  mS^JS 
For«  standards.  Layers  of  personnel  accu- 
mulated on  both  sides,  and  the  contracton 
had  to  assign  large  numbers  of  people  WSy 

wnat  we  are  doing  on  this  program— with 

S^n.^^g^'^  "^  "»•  ^^•''  C^^eTv^ 
Control  System,  which  Is  fully  implement- 
ea— IS  to  adapt  our  way  of  doing  hurrtniwn  to 
the  methods  of  the  oontractor!^  oiwnees  to 
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TBI  B-l  Qntkrmiac  Bombxb 
(By  Bdgar  TTlsamer) 

When  the  Air  Force  awarded  engineering 
development  contract*  for  the  B-i  strat^ 
bomber  last  June,  three  factors  set  the  pace 
Mid  direction  of  the  program.  (See  "The  B-l: 
VSATi  Moat  VenatUe  Bomber,"  April  TO 
iMue  of  Am  Fowai  MoffOMlne.)  First  was  the 
obvious  need  to  get  the  teat  alroraft  into  the 
air  as  soon  as  possible;  second,  this  had  to  be 
done  at  a  minimum  of  coet;  and  third,  the 
test  aircraft  had  to  be  suffldenUy  developed 
to  be  reproducible  as  a  production  aircraft. 

Theee  requirements,  Oeneral  Stewart  told 
thla  reporter.  led  the  B-l  Program  Dlrwrtor. 
Maj.  Oen.  Do>uglaa  T.  Nelson,  to  use  manage- 
ment teohnlquea  "comparable  to  the  Skunk 
Wort*  approach,'"  meaning  a  very  dose  work- 
ing relatlondilp  between  the  Air  Focce  and 
the  contractors  (North  American  BockweU 
Cotp.  and  Oeneral  Beetrlo)  with  m»^T»„^ 
flexumity  and  reduced  reporting  requlre- 
manta.  [Tlie  Skunk  Works  la  the  nldtoame 
for  LoeklMed>'B  blgh-aeeurlty  faculty  In  Call- 
fcmla.  wham  the  TF-12A  and  SH-71  were 
dntioped  In  nent.] 


B-l  PATMJAO  AND  TANKXa  COMPATIBIUTT 

th?*tS^h"'"2?"  °'  **»•  ^1  program  by 

•^m^r^,  a*«ndlng   Oommltte?^thJ 

Ifcmbers  ol  Oongreas  for  Peace  Through 

r*i»BA  quertlons  as  to  the  B-i's  SRAM  nav- 
lo«l  and  the  new  bomber's  compattblUty  with 
the  KO-136  tanker  fleet.  ^-"''"^'■y  wiin 

Ji^^^  iMlnuated  that  the  Air  Force  re- 
cently acquiesced  to  a  twenty-flve  percent 

«SS~r*K^^L*°  ^  «^«^  IntemaUy 

r^^t^  ^  advanpe  of  the  release  of  the 
Iw.^1,,  '°' P™P««^  »n  1969,  devoted  oon- 
^^  "''vT*  ***  «tabllsh  the  optimum 
SS^'JJS!*'".  ^  °i."*'  ^1-  0<*t-«ffectlv^ 
i^t.^  "  "'i'^'^  "^*'  ^^^^  certain 
^™  ^  number  of  offensive  weapons  and 
decoys  required  was  relatively  constant.  This 
optimum    payload    conflguritlon    has^ 

t^f„,?  /"****  ^'"^  "»•  ^'^  ^e™  released 
to^l^ustry,  and  no  change  Is  now  JnlS^ 

The  committee  also  claims  that  the  B-l 

USAF  KC-135  tankers  and  requires  a  new 
tanker  fleet.  This  Is  not  so  eltoW^ 

«,^^*^iit**  ***^K  ^  ""  north-central  part 

^H  ft.  !  V*"*"»  '"  *»"»  "»e  bombMB 
and  the  tankers,  which  need  not  be  located 
at  the  same  flelda.  The  KC-l38s,  which  do 
^  l.*^  nuclear  weapons,  can  be  dispersed 
to  civilian  fields  (a  large  number  of  Vwch 
nave  adequate  runway  lengths)  during  pe- 
rtods  of  increased  tension  and  alerT-The 
^-ITB  relatively  short-runway  takeoffs  as 
presently  specified,  provide  for  a  wider  choice 
?„^"t?  I***'  ^^^  military  and  dvUlan. 

^i^*3"lJ*"o"""  "~=^  »  considerable 
portion  of  the  Soviet  target  system  ur^- 
refueled,  should  the  tanker  for  a  particular 
sortie  not  survive. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  reduce  the 
full  oflkMid  available  f»om  the  KC-lSSs  to 
permit  them  to  take  off  ftom  shorter  run- 
ways. This  would  alao  limit  somewhat  the 
B-l  8  penetrattoQ  capabUlty,  but  much  leaa 
ao  than  complete  loaa  of  tanker  support. 

In  addition,  the  KC-186  can  be  modified 
to  ahorton  reacUon  time  and  takeoff  dis- 
tances. Theae  modlficatlona  could  include 
replacing  the  present  englaea  with  existing 
•inlne-type  turbaCana,  as  weU  as  slmultane- 
SSJ^    ««t,    U.UH,    cartrtdge^rtart* 


Air  Force  studlea  show  conclusively  that 
adequate  basing  faculties  are  avaUable  to 

Sr^^?:^'  f  •*  ""'  KC-136S,  Which  mZ 
all  crtterla  of  safe  eecape  from  ttie  mott  ■«< 
ous  ICBM  or  SLBMtt^ata  ^" 

In  a  slmUar  vein,  the  Air  Rjtrse  eailv  thi. 
y«r  decided  to  cut  back  the  n^^*^ 
flight-test  aircraft  from  five  to  three  and  th. 
niJmber  of  complete  ground-teat  alrfhuxwa 
ttom  two  to  one,  and  thereby  save  about  MWO 
mlUlon.  "This  involves  an  element  of  ^ 
since  loss  of  one  of  the  three  test  aircraft 
would  have  considerable  Impact  on  the  nro. 
^am.  But  on  balance.  I  believe  It  la  a  good 
teade  off.  With  good  supervision  we  can  Uve 
with  the  Increased  risk,  and  I  think  we  will 
wind  up  doing  a  much  more  efficient  tob 
durtng  the  flight-test  phase.  We  plan  a  com; 
blned  Air  Force  contractor  filght-teet  pro. 
gramu  Both  parties  will  participate  In  aU 
activities  and  receive  and  benefit  from  ^ 
test  data.  Previously,  fiight  testing  was  done 
nrst  by  the  contractor  aiul  then  again  by  the 
Air  Force,  resulting  In  dupUcatlon  of  man 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  effort,"  Oeneral 
Nelson  said. 

By  changing  the  flight-test  program  to  a 
"team  effort,"  the  Air  Force  not  only  assures 
"fuU  engagement  In  aU  facets  of  the  effort 
but  Is  saving  Itself  and  the  contractors  a  great 
deal  of  cost  and  effort,"  he  ezplaned.  (UiU- 
versally,  ASD  program  managers  view  the 
"d^ngagement"  policy,  In  effect  In  the  Ute 
IMOs,  which  held  contract  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  contractors  to  a  miTvimiitn 
as  a  prime  factor  in  cost  overruns  and  tech- 
nical difficulties  in  recent  weapon  system 
procurement  programs.) 

imVOAL  MAMAtmONT  TKCHmquxs 

Another  innovative  means  for  cutting  coat 
during  the  B-l's  RDT&E  phase  Is  the  SPO's 
decision  to  use  civilian  airworthiness  stand- 
ards, In  place  of  the  more  stringent  military 
spedflcatlons,  where  reasonable. 

"We  are  doing  this  to  minimize  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  commitments  prior  to  a  produc- 
tion decision.  By  eliminating  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  formal  military  qualification 
testing  of  various  systems  components,  we 
are  running  a  small  calculated  risk  If  and 
when  a  production  decision  is  made,  we  will 
have  had  the  advantage  of  actual  filght-test 
experience  Instead  of  merely  bench  tests  and 
analyses  In  the  qualification  testing  on  some 
key  components.  StUl,  I  believe  that  about 
sixty  percent  of  the  components  Involved  wUl 
not  have  to  be  requallfled  to  military  stand- 
ards when  we  go  Into  production,"  Oeneral 
Nelson  said.  However,  because  of  their  crucial 
Importance,  the  Air  Poroe  Is  proceeding  with 
standard  mUltary  testing  of  the  englnea. 

Another    coet-cuttlng    move    during    the 
RDT&E  phase  Is  the  "deferment"  of  all  design 
and  development  work  on  the  B-l's  ground- 
support  and  training  equipment  imtll  a  pro- 
duction decision  la  reached.  A  similar  tack  Is 
being  taken  with  the  B-l*  avlomcs.  "WhUe 
we  have  designed  Into  the  airframe  provi- 
sions for  extremely  sophisticated  defensive 
and  offensive  avionics,  we  wUl  use  only  off- 
the-shelf  systems  tox  the  filght-test  program. 
We  will  start  the  first  production  aircraft 
with  perh^M  no  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
the  full  avionics  potential.  Over  the  years, 
we  can  add  to  our  capablUtles.  WhUe  I  dont 
want  to  commit  myself  cat««orlcally  at  thU 
time,  I  think  that  the  first  SAC  aircraft  will 
have  an  offensive  avionics  system  similar  to 
that  of  the  FB-m.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
quite  probable  that  early  models  will  require 
a  new  defensive  avionics  system,  as  well  as 
a  new  computer  Installation  to  operate  both 
the  defensive  and  the  offensive  systems."  the 
B-l  Program  Director  said. 

F^tf  OKICANCX  CHAMOEB 

In  his  no-holds-barred  review  of  cost  fac- 
tors, Oeneral  Nelson  initiated  a  nimiber  of 
performance  changes  that  have  htiped  cut 
costs  without  Impairing  the  aircraft's  abUIty 
to  perform  lu  mission.  Among  them  Is  a 
reduction  of  the  alrframeli  titanium  con- 
tent. Titanium  U  a  hlgh-prloed  dUllcuIt-to- 
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machine  metal  which  combines  high 
strength  with  the  ability  to  resist  high  tem- 
perature. While  the  B-l's  supersonic  cruise 
q)eed  Is  classified.  It  Is  known  to  be  between 
Mach  a  and  Mach  3.6  and,  therefore,  not 
subjected  to  the  high  temperatures  that 
would  require  extensive  use  of  titanium.  The 
airframe,  therefore,  contelns  no  more  than 
twenty  percent  tltenlum.  Tltanlxun  is  being 
used  to  provide  extra  strength  for  compo- 
nents exposed  to  high  aerodynamic  loading 
and  In  this  limited  e4>pUcatlon  la  considered 
quite  cost-effective. 

Following  extensive  trade-off  studlea,  the 
initial  performance  criteria  for  takeoff  per- 
formance were  relaxed  by  about  600  feet. 
The  refueling  altitude  req\ilrement  was  re- 
laxed slightly  and  the  supersonic  penetration 
range  reduced  a  little.  In  addition,  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  aircraft  were  reduced 
slightly,  compared  to  the  original  contract 
specifications.  The  aircraft's  exact  weight  Is 
classified,  but  is  alli^Uy  above  360,000 
pounds. 

According  to  present  plans,  Oeneral  Nelson 
said,  the  B-l's  engineering  mockup  Is  to  be 
completed  by  October  of  this  year,  the  engine 
Is  to  be  qualified  for  flight  testing  late  In 
1973  and  the  aircraft  Is  to  fly  for  the  flrst 
time"  In  the  spring  of  1974.  At  about  the  time 
of  first  flight,  the  government  will  requeat 
production  funding  from  the  Congress  and 
begin  actual  production  In  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
The  production  "buy"  the  Air  Force  Is  ex- 
pected to  propose  will  Involve  about  240 
aircraft.  WhUe  no  Initial  Operating  Capa- 
bUlty (IOC)  has  been  estebllshed,  It  Is  likely 
that  the  aircraft  wUl  begin  to  enter  the  SAC 
Inventory  by  mid- 1977. 

The  program's  technical  progreas  ao  far 
"has  been  very  good,  regarding  both  airframe 
and  engine.  We  are  already  running  scaled- 
down  engine  componente,  such  as  half -scale 
fans,  half -scale  turbines,  and  a  full-size  pro- 
totype compressor.  The  engine  is  an  after- 
burning turbofan  akin  to  the  TP80  engine  of 
the  F-111,  but  using  elgnlflcanUy  higher 
temperatures  and  pressure  ratios.  By  using 
new.  sophisticated  materials,  such  as  the 
newly  developed  nickel  alloy  Rene  120,  and 
advanced  cooling  techniques,  we  attain  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  temperatures  and,  there- 
fore, m  efllclency,  over  the  best  engines 
currently  In  operation.  OK  was  able  to  coma 
up  with  a  single  hlgh-preeaure  turbine  de- 
sign— In  place  of  the  several  needed  pre- 
viously. This  eases  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  aircraft  In  the  field.  The  engine  can  be 
disassembled  and  reassembled  easily  and 
quickly  [vital  for  a  bomber  which  ts  to  be 
dispersed  widely]."  aoocndlng  to  Oeneral 
Nelson. 

Oeneral  Nelson  termed  the  B-l's  mode-sta- 
bUlzlng  Softrlde  system  a  breakthrough  of 
considerable  Importence.  Without  It,  the 
high  rate  of  turbulence  encountered  at  alti- 
tudes below  400  feet  during  the  B-l's  high- 
speed penetration  runs  could  severely  impair 
both  crew  and  systems  performance.  North 
American  Rockwell's  Softrlde  represents  the 
first  application  of  a  new  technology,  called 
CCV  (control  configured  vehicle) ,  essentlaUy 
an  adaptetlon  of  mlssUe  control  systems  to 
aircraft.  The  B-l's  Softrtde  system  suppreesee 
upjmd-down  motion  of  the  airframe  with 
the  help  of  a  movable  horizontal  vane  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  aircraft's  nose.  Theee  con- 
trol surfaces  are  electronically  activated  by 
motion  sensors  In  the  fuselage. 

oxTTXiro  OUT  nr  a  hxtsxt 
Within  the  framework  of  the  US  deterrent 
triad,  the  strategic  bomber's  ablUty  to  take  off 
rapidly  from  dispersed  fields,  befbre  It  can  be 
destroyed  by  sea-launched  mlssUes,  Is  crttl- 
cal.  The  B-I'S  abUlty  to  "fiush  on  warning" 
Is  outstanding.  "We  expect  to  be  off  the 
ground  within  no  more  than  four  minutes 
from  the  time  of  warning.  Allowing  for  de- 
preaaed-trajectory  SIAMs,  this  Is  not  good 
enough  If  the  bomber  is  based  on  our  coastal 
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areaa.  It  U  however,  more  than  adequate.  If  as 
planned,  we  locate  the  aircraft  and  their 
supporting  tankers  about  300  mUes  or  more 
Inland.  With  the  crews  standing  by  In  the 
cockpit  or  near  the  aircraft,  and  by  starting 
all  four  engines  simultaneously,  we  can  gain 
additional,  significant  reductions  In  reaction 
time. 

"Many  deteUed  analyses  and  scenarios  In- 
dicate that  we  can  cope  with  the  threat  of  de- 
pressed-trajectory sea-launched  mlssUee  by 
dlspersmg  the  fieet — say,  two  bombers  and 
two  tankers  on  alert  per  base — throughout 
the  north-central  part  of  the  country.  This 
can  be  done  easUy  because  the  B-l  takes  off 
from  any  runway  that  can  acconunodate  me- 
dium- and  long-range  commercial  aircraft," 
Oeneral  Nelson  explained. 

The  B-l  can  carry  three  times  the  Internal 
payload  of  the  aging  B-62,  In  either  nuclear 
bombs  or  SRAM  mlssUes.  It  Is  designed  to 
fight  ite  way  through  the  heaviest  air  de- 
fense concentrations  and  to  deUver  high- 
yield  nuclear  bombs  with  extreme  accuracy. 
At  preeent  It  Is  the  only  wei^ran  system  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  superhardened  targets. 

If  an  enemy  has  snutU  chance  of  destroying 
a  significant  number  of  B-ls  on  the  ground 
and  "because  there  Is  no  technology  In  sight 
that  can  prevent  It  from  penetrating  to  tar- 
get, the  B-l  repreaente  a  pivotal  element  of 
our  national  deterrence  In  the  years  ahead," 
according  to  Oeneral  Nelson. 

The  need  for  the  B-l,  reaffirmed  by  recent 
high-level  defense  studies.  Is  not  affected  by 
a  possible  shift  of  part  of  the  nation's  ICBMs 
to  a  mobUe-baslng  mode,  be  that  either 
ground  mobUe  or  air  mobUe.  "Whether  you 
launch  a  baUIstlc  mlasUe  ftom  a  sUo,  a  sub- 
marine, a  mobUe  ground  launcher,  or  an  air- 
craft on  the  ground  or  even  In  the  air  makes 
no  significant  difference  to  the  enemy's  ABM 
system.  The  basing  does  not  change  the  pen- 
etration mode,  and  any  Soviet  breakthrough 
m  ABM  technology  woiUd  jeopardize  oU  bal- 
listic mlasUe  systems.  We  tend  to  underesti- 
mate the  ABM  capabUItlea  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. For  Instance,  does  It  make  sense  that  the 
Tallinn  system.  Involving  thousands  of  In- 
terceptor mlssUes  and  ostensibly  designed  to 
defend  against  B-63s,  would  be  made  accu- 
rate to  an  alUtxide  of  160,000  feet  U  there 
were  no  Intent  to  use  Its  mlssUes  against  our 
ICBMs  and  SLBBds? 

"Our  deterrence-capabUlty  Is  only  as  good 
as  the  Soviets  think  It  Is.  To  maintain  this 
credibility,  we  need  an  advanced  strategic 
bomber  that  can  provide  us  with  various 
levels  of  deterrence.  Also,  only  the  bomber 
compensates  for  the  fact  that  the  Sovlete 
don't  expect  this  covmtry  to  launch  Ite  mls- 
sUes on  warning  but  rather  to  absorb  a  flrst 
strike.  They  also  know  that  we  would  launch 
our  bomber  force  on  warning,  because  It 
can  be  recalled."  Oeneral  Nelson  said. 


Mr.  CXJRTIS.  Mr. 
the  floor. 


President.  I  yield 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  8t«- 
VKNSON).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Beock)  is  now  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


THE    NIXON    DOCTRINE— AN    AGE 
OF   NEGOTIATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today, 
eight  Members  of  this  body  have  ris- 
en to  express  their  concern.  I  hope  it 
is  a  concern  that  is  shared  by  most  of 
the  people  of  this  country-  The  situa- 
tton  evidenced  by  some  of  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  by  the  distingulsed  Seiatoc 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
(Mr.  Buckley),  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ctolorado  (Mr.  Doiciincx) , 
and  others,  warrants  serious  attention. 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  place  my 
own  remarks  In  the  context  of  the  pros- 
pects for  a  negotiated  pecu:e. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixtm  has  es- 
tablished as  a  basis  of  his  foreign  pol- 
icy the  maxim  that  we  are  entering  an 
"age  of  negotiation"  rattier  than  con- 
frontation. Unlike  reaction  poUdea  of 
the  past,  the  Nixon  doctrine  is  positive 
and  active.  It  emphasizes  vigorous  nego- 
tiation from  a  position  of  strength. 

It  is  designed  -to  prevent  wars,  not 
manage  crises,  as  has  been  the  case  In 
the  past.  Taking  the  l(xiger  view,  the 
President  has  recognized  that  we  are  in 
a  world  of  different  and  shifting  condi- 
tions. Such  hopeful  signs  must  be  tem- 
pered by  realistic  recognition  of  human 
nature  and,  perh^w,  human  frailties. 

Some  people  have  let  their  oQiecta- 
tlons  outrace  the  realities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  range  of  opti<His  amrag 
which  the  United  States  can  ^Mxwe 
at  tiie  negotiating  table  has  narrowed 
considerably  in  recent  years,  ettpertally 
since  the  balance  of  power  began  chang- 
ing rapidly  in  favt»-  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus,  we  have  realized  a  paradox.  Tlie 
more  inyxntant  negotiatl^ms  become,  the 
fewer  our  choices  and  the  more  power- 
ful must  be  our  hand.  The  stronger  a 
negotiator  is,  the  better  his  opportunity 
for  beneficial  bargaining. 

It  is  tntereeting  to  note  that  In  the 
past  20  years  the  strategic  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  UJS.SJI.  have 
evolved  in  opposite  directions.  In  the 
1953  to  1960  period,  our  policy  of  col- 
lective security  and  maasive  retallajtion 
coincided  with  our  capability  to  take  a 
universally  recognized  strategic  posttlon 
based  on  strength.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping its  nuclear  forces  and  remodd- 
ing  its  armed  forces  to  reepood  to  new  re- 
quirements, was,  on  the  whole,  keeping 
to  a  strategy  based  on  a  recognized  posi- 
tion of  weakness. 

However,  by  the  end  of  1959,  the  re- 
organization and  the  reequlpment  of  the 
Soviet  Armed  Totcea  was  virtually  com- 
pleted, and  in  1960  the  fonnatftan  of  the 
strategic  missile  force  offldally  inaugu- 
rated the  new  nuclear  strategy  of  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet 
reorganization  was  completed,  the  United 
States,  in  1961,  shifted  from  its  strategy 
of  massive  retaliation  and  the  nudear 
lunbrdla  based  on  superiority  to  the  so- 
called  flexible  response  of  assured  de- 
struction. 

Significantly,  aa  immediate  conse- 
quence of  tMs  shift  in  policy  was  the 
Cuban  crisis  in  1962  which  found  us  aUe 
to  take  advantage  of  our  superiority  in 
the  miflsile  and  naval  fields,  "nie  outcome 
of  the  crisis  was  not  only  the  oustor  of 
Khrustudiev,  but  also  a  general  step-up 
of  Soviet  military  efforts,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  naval  and  missile  devMop- 
ment.  They  were  not  to  be  embarraaaed 
again. 
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It  is  «wiM<cla1Iy  aoCewortby  that  the 
aoceleratkxa  In  the  Soviet  naval  bulld-tQ> 
was  acoompHahed  ivedsely  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  started  to  reduce 
the  scope  and  offensive  nature  of  our 
Aimed  Forces. 

Tbis  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
ooncelvcd  our  policies  in  that  period,  but 
It  is  not  so  strange  to  those  who  now  view 
the  situation  realistically.  Our  unilateral 
reduefetoD  in  forces  did  not  stop  the  Soviet 
drive  for  more  and  newer  sophlstlmted 
long-range  wei^MOs;  rather.  It  seems  to 
have  qnirred  the  Soviets  on  to  a  greater 
effort  coupled  with  the  all-out  psy- 
chological and  political  offensive  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

Now  the  balance  of  power  more  and 
more  favors  the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of 
the  best  efforts  of  our  negotiators,  the 
basic  realities  of  defense  continue  to 
exist.  Soviet  nuclear  stnUeglc  weapons 
do  not  disappear  because  we  sit  down  at 
the  bargaining  tahle.  In  fact,  they  are 
constantly  being  eoctended  and  improved. 
We  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that 
these  wemDons  wUi  be  used.  TIm  poasiUe 
use  of  these  weapons  remains  a  strategic 
consideration  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  have.  then,  a  whole  new  concept  of 
weaponry  sjrstems,  based  not  only  on  nu- 
clear power  but  also  on  new  delivery 
methods  using  sophisticated  guidance 
principles.  Yet.  while  the  weapons  have 
changed,  the  supecpowers  controlling 
them  have  not. 

Since  introduction  and  deployment  of 
these  arms,  very  little  has  changed  In 
the  political  phlloeophy  or  in  the  systems 
of  mutual  alliance  and  defense  treaty 
commitments  of  the  two  suiierpowerB. 

Tlie  theory  that  the  balance  of  power 
could  be  stabilised  led  some  pet^le  to 
believe  that  It  would  be  In  the  interest  of 
both  sides  to  create  a  condition  of  per- 
manent equality  in  strategic  weapon  sys- 
tems, a  oonditloD  often  called  parity. 
In  the  Interest  of  parity,  It  was  con- 
sidered good  policy  in  the  McNamara  era 
for  the  Uhlted  States  to  slow  down  the 
development  and  deployment  of  new 
systems  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  catch  up 
with  us  in  the  "arms  race"  competltl(m. 

We  now  know  what  happened  to  ttils 
reasoning.  It  collapsed  when  the  Soviets 
were  not  satisfied  with  parity,  but  Icept  on 
going,  and  they  have  not  stopped  yet. 
Pour  years  ago,  Russia  had  550  ICBM's; 
today  they  have  over  1,400.  Pour  years 
ago.  the  United  States  had  1,056  ICBSTs; 
today  we  have  1,056.  How  can  there  be  a 
"race"  when  on^  one  of  the  contestants 
Is  even  running? 

"Hius  we  see  that  there  is  a  gap  between 
the  expected  and  actual  Soviet  response 
to  the  behavior  of  the  United  States.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Soviets  apparently  re- 
gard our  behavior  as  peculiar  and  pos- 
sibly even  a  bit  irrational. 

We  are  stiU  suffering  from  this  Mc- 
Namara thinking  today.  It  has  been 
argued  by  some  that  we  should  deliber- 
ately withhold  attaining  high  aecuracy 
which  is  technically  within  our  power 
for  our  BClnuteman  missiles.  It  Is  argued 
that  such  accuracy  would  be  provocative, 
and  lead  the  Soviets  to  think  that  we  are 
seddng  a  flrst-strlke  capability.  BiOooey. 
Mr.  President,  from  the  Soviet  point 
of  view.  It  is  irrational  to  go  Into  battle 
with  a  blunted  sword.  I  agree.  Nothing 


could  be  more  provocative  than  a  weak- 
ened and  irresolute  United  States. 

m  my  opiziloii.  it  Is  far  less  provocative 
to  have  accurate  weapcms.  weapons  ca- 
pable of  hitting  military  targets  on  the 
nose,  than  to  say  that  our  weapoos  are 
only  capable  of  assuring  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  their  people.  No  military 
strategist  worth  his  salt  *iy\r\v^  in  terms 
of  killing  millions  of  people,  but  rather 
In  terms  of  A»iniT»».Hng  the  enemy's  abil- 
ity to  retaliate. 

Plainly,  the  penlstence  of  the  escalat- 
ing Soviet  devdtKHnent  of  stzategle  nu- 
clear weapons  has  not  been  affected 
either  by  the  unilateral  slowdown  by 
the  United  States  in  weapons  deploy- 
ment, or  by  the  general  disarmament 
discussions  in  Oeneva,  or  the  SALT  tni^« 
in  Helsinki  or  Vienna.  In  fact,  if  any- 
thing, the  rate  ot  Soviet  strategic  im- 
provement has  Increased  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  these  protracted  negoti- 
ations. 

What  are  the  realities,  therefore,  wltil 
which  we  are  presented  in  the  "era  of 
negotiation"?  The  realities  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Soviet  Union  has  been  en- 
thusiastlcaUy  *«tiiriiny  the  range  and 
quality  of  its  negotlative  power,  a  power 
based  simply  upon  strategle  capability. 
The  Soviets  have  been  attempting  to 
disjoint  the  Western  Alliance,  particu- 
larly, NATO  and  during  the  last  admin- 
istration we  saw  the  loss  of  a  major 
military  partner  In  that  Alliance. 

The  Soviets  have  sous^t  to  isolate  and 
neutralise  the  World  War  n  "enemy" 
States  of  Japan  and  West  Oeimany, 
seeing  to  tnintmi«^  their  participation 
In  the  common  defense  effort  in  the 
Western  World. 

The  Soviets  have  sought  to  ^^,>m^lM[^\f^ 
the  Middle  East  and  establish  their  own 
presence  in  the  base  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. An  enormously  enhanced  naval 
power  in  this  area  has  brought  this  ob- 
jective cloee  to  reality. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  been  striving 
for  a  decisive  superiority  in  both  strate- 
gic and  conventional  weapon  systems — 
ground,  naval,  and  Air  Force. 

Defense  Department  experts  estimate 
the  Soviets  are  currentiy  q>endiiw  some 
20  percent  more  each  year  than  the 
United  States  on  military  and  space  re- 
search and  devdc^xnent.  Analyses  indi- 
cate they  reduce  our  technological  lead 
by  1  year  for  every  3  they  wiaJntaiw  that 
compcurative  tempo. 

If  this  pace  keeps  up,  we  can  well  ex- 
pect some  surprises,  and  perhaps  bitter 
disappointments,  at  the  negotiating 
tables. 

All  of  these  policies  have  served  to 
increase  the  negotlative  flexibility  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  obtain  the  power 
for  optional  pressure  in  any  crisis  area 
of  the  world. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  only  other  superpower  in 
the  world  capable  of  withstanding  So- 
viet pressure,  have  one  sole  measiuv- 
ment.  That  measurement  is  not  set  by 
the  amount  of  funds  we  can  appropriate 
for  domestic  programs  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  only  measure  In  a  negotla- 
tive showdown  is  the  degree  of  security 
that  the  United  States  can  provide  for 
the  common  defense  effort  with  the  other 
free  countries  of  the  world. 
We  must  maintain  a  credible  posture 


for  constructive  negotiations.  Whether 
we  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  or  an  uncom- 
mitted nation,  our  basic  strength  is  our 
ability  to  back  up  what  we  say.  A  leader 
Is  not  only  one  who  says  "Ccwne  on."  A 
leader  must  be  able  to  back  up  what  be 
says  and  have  the  power  to  protect  him- 
self with  the  support  of  his  strengthened 
allies.  We  cannot  deal  with  the  Soviets, 
or  China,  if  it  appears  that  we  have  be- 
come, in  fact,  a  8ec<md-rate  power. 

Unless  the  President  has  demonstrable 
strategic  deterrent  weapons  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  United  States  can  find  itself 
in  dlfllcult  conditions.  In  swh  a  case,  it 
might  be,  not  only  dlfflcult,  but  almost 
impossible  to  conduct  effective  negotia- 
tions. He  would  find  It  polnUess  to  nego- 
tiate either  in  the  realm  of  arms  limita- 
tions or  in  the  political  solution  of  crisis 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Unless  we  imderstand  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  negotiations  and  power, 
we  could  well  fade  from  the  international 
scene  as  a  nation  which  affects  the  course 
of  human  events. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  12,  Gen.  Lewis 
Walt,  the  former  Assistant  Commtmdsjit 
of  the  UJ3.  Marines,  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Press  dub.  His  speech,  titied  "Se- 
curity of  the  Nation."  which  was  carried 
live  by  the  National  Public  Radio  Net- 
work, provides  an  excellent  overview  of 
this  Nation's  defense  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  General  Walt's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ScctnuTT  or  thk  Nation 
(By  Gen.  Lewis  Walt) 
I  was  hare  about  ftrar  yean  ago,  after  iny 
Immediate  rertum  bcm  Vietnam.  At  that  time 
I  spoke  primarily  on  Vietnam  and  my  ezperl> 
emoes  there.  Today  I  would  like  to  apend  a 
little  tima  on  Vietnam,  but  I  woiild  like  to 
spend  most  of  my  time  allotted  on  what  1 
thtnk  la  a  much  more  critical  area  of  threat 
Insofar  as  our  country  la  concerned. 

Most  of  you  know,  my  experience  In  ^et- 
oam  extended  as  Commander  In  the  I  Ootps 
area  from  May  of  10«6  tintll  June  of  19S7. 
I  was  Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  In  the 
I  Oorpe  ana.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  back  once  every  six  months 
until  November  of  last  year,  Juat  t>efor»  I  re- 
tired. 

Briefly  stating,  I  beUeve  that  the  Vlet- 
namlaatlon  program  in  Vietnam  is  working. 
For  many  reasons.  Plrat  of  all.  we've  been 
able  to  withdraw  S07.0S6  of  ova  troops  from 
Vietnam,  and  the  slttiatlon  Is  still  stable 
there.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  evident  fact. 
I  think  it's  also  important  to  note  that  we 
have  163,347  of  the  Viet  Oong  come  over  to 
our  side  In  the  Chleu  Hoi  program.  That  la 
a  tremendous  number.  They  are  coming  ba(dc 
this  year  at  an  average  of  19S0  per  month. 
This  means  that  the  guerrilla  has  degen- 
erated m  hU  will  to  light,  his  ability  to  fight. 
When  I  was  there  in  November,  I  talked 
to  a  number  of  the  guerrillas  who  had  given 
themselves  up  and  some  who  had  been  caip- 
tured.  They  were  all  In  the  same  state  and 
mind.  Tbmj  were  discouraged.  Ihey  wet* 
hungry;  they  were,  some  of  them.  alck.  They 
had  loat  thair  q>lrlt.  They  felt  that  the  Oom- 
mimlst  fbroea.  the  higher-ups,  had  faUed 
them  In  giving  the  support  that  they  needed, 
•nw  mlUtary  tbroea,  I  think,  are  another 
Indloatton  at  Vlstnamlsatloa  wotklng. 
Thay'v*  go*  ow  a  mllUon  men  In  the  South 
Vletnamssa  mmtary  foroes  out  there,  and 
tba  ones  Chat  1  was  ftenlUar  with,  the  Vlist 
and  BaeoDd  ABVIT  Dlvlstoa,  up  Va.  the  Z  Ogkvs 
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araa,  I  visited  In  NovembCT.  Aztd  I  found 
those  dlvlskHia  to  be  excellent  In  all  r^ards. 
Ihey  have  taken  over — one  of  the  divisions 
had  taken  over  from  my  third  main  division 
up  on  the  DMZ,  where  the  action  la  pretty 
lively.  And  they  have  done  an  outstanding 
Job  in  that  area.  They  have  been  able  to  aXap 
the  enemy  on  several  occasions  and  had  a  kill 
patio  of  over  twelve  to  one,  over  him. 

I  think  another  area  which  proves  that 
the  VletnanUzation  is  working  is  the  area  of 
schools.  When  I  went  out  there  In  1985,  there 
were  approximately  300,000  people  In  school — 
grade  school  and  college,  aU  told.  Today, 
after  we've  helped  them  to  build  thousands 
of  schools.  In  the  elementary  school  level  we 
have  1390,000;  in  the  secondary  school,  632,- 
000;  and  In  the  university,  which  when  I  was 
out  there  In  '65  had  about  2,000  students, 
they  today  have  about  50,000  students.  This 
is  the  total  of  2,658,000  students,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1966  figure  of  approximately 
800,000.  So  you  see  we've  come  a  long  ways 
In  that  area. 

In  the  refugee  area,  which  I  think  Is  very 
Important  In  a  war  of  that  type,  at  one  time. 
in  February,  1969,  the  refugee  figure  stood 
at  1.4  mlUion.  Today,  there  are  246,000. 

In  the  poUtlcal  area,  I  think  this  U  signif- 
icant. When  I  got  out  there  in  the  I  Corps 
area,  there  were  leas  than  ten  percent  of  the 
hamlets  and  vlUages  that  had  their  own 
elected  officials.  Today,  oounlry-wlde  in  Viet- 
nam, 95  percent  of  hamlets  and  vlUages  have 
their  elected  officials. 

Another  factor,  I  think,  is  very  important 
if  you're — ^want  to  conalder  the  effect  of  the 
popularity,  you  might  say,  of  the  government 
In  Vietnam  today.  I  think  the  People  Belf- 
Defense  Force  is  a  good  barometer.  After  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968,  the  people  In  the  ham- 
lets and  vUlagee  went  to  their  government 
officials  and  asked  for  permission  to  have 
their  own  weapons  so  they  could  defend 
themselves  In  the  hamlets  ^lyl  villages 
against  the  Ouerrllla.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  dlsctisslon.  President  Thleu  told  me  that 
It  was  discussed  for  several  months  befcwe 
he  finally  made  the  decision  that  the  peo- 
ple would  have,  wotUd  be  given  the  weapon- 
one  we^>on  to  every  three  people,  so  they 
could  defend  themselves. 

The  arguments  against  this,  of  course,  was 
that  the  people  would  use  these  weapons 
against  the  government  and  possibly  Join 
up  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  give  the  weapons 
to  the  Viet  Cong.  That  haan^  happened.  The 
people  have  been  loyal  to  the  government. 
They've  been  a  very  Influential  factor  In 
getting  the  Chleu  Hol  rate  back  and  up  to 
where  It  Is  now,  end  also  In  preventing  the 
Communist  guerrUla  attacks  on  the  people 
themselves.  And  today  there  are  4.059.000 
people  in  the  Peoples  Self-Defense  Force  of 
South  Vietnam.  And  I  think  this  la  a  very. 
very  significant  figure. 

I  think  it's  significant  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  today,  after  having  suffered, 
together  with  the  Viet  Cong,  738,000  casual- 
ties, at  least,  by  admission  of  their  own 
Qeneral  Oiap  nearly  a  year  ago.  And  I  think 
that  this  certainly  has  been  a  great  blow 
to  them,  if  it — you  were  to  apply  that  same 
figure,  or  a  percentage  to  our  population,  it 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  lost  8  mil- 
lion men  in  that  war,  and  you  know  what  a 
Jolt  that  would  be  to  us. 

Well,  I  thtnk  that  aU  of  these  factors 
show  that  the  Vletnamlzatlon  proceaa  In 
Vietnam  Is  working,  and  I've  got  oonfldenoe 
it's  going  to  work  so  long  as  we  maintain 
the  schedule  that  the  President  wants  to 
maintain. 

Now  I'd  Ilka  to  talk  about  the  Soviet 
threat — the  communist  threat,  world-wide. 
Let's  go  back  to  a  little  bit  of  history.  Post 
World  War  n  there  immediately  seemed  to 
be  formed  two  power  blocs,  the  Cocnmunlst 
bloc  and  the  Free  World  bloc.  The  Oom- 
munlat  bloc  immediately  started  taking  over 
some  of  the  Free  World  countries;  and  slnoe 
World   War  n   they've   been   able   to   take 
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ovar  seventeen  Free  World  countries.  To  stop 
this  aggression,  the  Free  World  went  to  the 
selective  security  policy.  And  we  formed 
treaties,  we  formed  the  NATO  Treaty,  the 
SBATO  Ti-eaty,  and  the  Rio  Treaty  and  about 
forty  others  around  the  world  In  order  to — 
that  the  Free  World  forces  might  Join  hands 
In  an  eff<at  to  stop  the  aggreaslon  of  the 
Communist  forces. 

And  since  World  War  U  also  w©  have  a  dif- 
ferent world  facing  \a.  We— there  has  been  a 
great  ahrinking  of  the  worid,  due  to  the 
advent  of  the  Jet  aircraft,  for  example;  the 
nuclear  weapons;  the  mlasUes;  the  satellltee, 
which  have  given  us  Instant  commimlca- 
tlon,  world-wide.  No  longer  Is  the  national 
policy  of  disarmament,  neutrality,  or  Isola- 
tionism practical  In  this  world  we  live  in.  No 
longer  are  these  oceans  that  we  live  back  of. 
barriers  to  an  enemy  attack.  No  longer  can 
we  be  disarmed  and  still  fight  a  war.  And 
the  type  of  war  we're  going  to  fight  today, 
we've  got  to  be  ready — Instantaneously  ready 
to  protect  ourselves  against  an  enemy  attack. 
Because  of  these  changes,  our  national  pol- 
icy In  1960  consisted  of  what  we  oaUed  "mas- 
sive retallaUon."  In  1960.  we  changed  that, 
till  we  called  it  a  "flexible  response."  Today! 
In  the  ig70's,  we  have  what  we  caU  "a  realis- 
tlo  deterrent." 

WeU,  let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  mili- 
tary threat  First  of  aU,  is  our  deterrent  real- 
istic? Is  It  creditable?  And  la  it  reliable? 
How  about  in  the  missile  area,  the  ICBM'b. 
Today,  we  In  the  United  States  have  about 
1,054  ICBM's.  We  had  about  that  number  in 
1966.  In  1965.  the  Soviets  had  about  250.  We 
haven't  been  adding  to  ours,  but  today  the 
Soviets  have  some  1600  ICBM's.  and  of  these 
1500,  300  of  them  are  the  SS-O's,  those  mas- 
sive mlssUes  which  have  a  warhead  total- 
ling— each  warhead  totalling  some  25  mll- 
Uon tons  of  TNT-equlvalent  explosive  power. 
In  the  sei^wwer  area,  in  the  last  few  years 
the  Soviets  have  been  making  tremendous 
strides  In  building  up  their  navy.  They  have 
today  a  total  of  109  surface  ships  compared 
to  our  563.  It's  true  that  some  of  their  sur- 
face ships  are  smaU.  they're  speedboats,  so 
to  speak;  but  they  have  on  them  the  very 
effective  Kruz  missiles  that  we  don't  have 
(uid  we're  working  on  now.  The  Soviets  have 
the  largest  submarine  fleet  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Juat  short  of  400  submarines.  We 
have  142.  And  of  these  submarines,  they  have 
approximately  the  same  numl>er  of  nuclear 
powered  submarines  as  we  have.  We  have 
between  40  and  50  nuclear  powered   sub- 
marines with  the  mIssUes,  the  long-range 
mlssUes  on  them,  such  as  the  Poeeldon  and 
Polaris.  The  Soviets  have  somewhere  between 
16  and  20  of  those  ships,  and  they're  opera- 
tional and  off  our  coast  today  and  have  these 
mlasUes.  Their  plans  call  for  them  having 
over  50  of  these  in  1975,  and  by  that  time  we 
will  probably  have  about  the  same  nximlier; 
so  they're  going  to  equal  us  in  th^t  azva. 

Drirlng  this  period  of  time,  our  navy  has 
gone  down  35  percent  in  the  last  two  years 
We've  lost  160,000  men  in  our  Navy  and  200 
ships;  and  if  the  cuts  that  appear  imminent 
this  year  continue  on,  we're  going  to  lose 
some  more,  so  that  our  Navy  la  going  to  be 
even  weaker  than  it  is  today. 

We  talk  about  this  era  of  deterrent,  we  talk 
about  a  credible  deterrent.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  our  deterrent.  We  call  It  our  triad;  we 
have  deterrent  in  three  areas,  the  ICBM's.  the 
bombers,  and  the  Polaris  or  Poseidon  sub- 
marine. 

First,  let's  take  the  ICBM's.  We  have  the 
Minute  Man.  Now.  the  Minute  «**>  is  vul- 
nerable to  the  SS-0.  of  which  the  Soviets 
have  300.  The  only  way  that  we  can  protect 
that  Minute  Man  is  to  have  ABM  or  safe- 
guards aroimd  him.  We're  doing  that  In  two 
areas,  one  In  Montana  and  one  in  North 
Dakota.  Now  I  notice  that  in  the  SALT  talks 
we're  going  to  talk  about  ABM  with  the 
Russians.  It's  evident  to  me  that  they  want 
to  atop  the  dlQ>erslng  of  ABM's  here  in  the 
United  States.  Why  wouldn't  they?  They're 


already  ahead  in  the  oTitsMyt  weapons.  Why 
not— why  not  talk  about  the  defensive 
weapons  for  a  while  and  get  us  to  confine  our 
ABM  effort  to  maybe  Just  the  0i4>ital  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  \rtilch  would  be 
very  advantageous  for  them  because  then  It 
would  leave  our  Minute  Men  totaUy  nude 
to  the  effect  of  their  SS-O's. 

The  second  of  this  triad,  the  bomben.  the 
B-52's,  and  hopefuUy  in  the  future,  the  B-l'a. 
There  are  valuable  wet^xins.  How  is  the 
enemy  going  to  coimter  them?  These  bomb- 
ers count  on  warning  time  in  order  to  get 
off  the  field.  The  Soviets  are  building  their 
mlsalle-launchlng  submarlnee.  When  they  get 
them  bxuit,  they  will  be  able  to  wipe  out 
these  fields  or  the  bcanbers  before  they  bavs 
a  chance  to  get  off.  So  they  wm  nullify  our 
B-82  or  B-1  effect  off  the  fldd.  That's  the 
number  two  deterrent  that  we  have. 

The  number  three  deterrent,  the  one  that 
Is  really,  I  think,  the  only  viable  deterrent  so 
far  as  the  Ruslans  are  oono«nad  todays— that 
is  our   mlssUe-launehlng  submsrineB,   the 
Polaris  and  the  Poseidon-type  mUslles.  Nov, 
these  are  protected,  supposedly,  by  the  ex- 
panse and  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  How  are 
the   Soviets   going  to   counter  them?   Ths 
Soviets  today  have  ths  largest  submailns 
building  program   that  ths  world  haa  sver 
known.   They're   building   fast-attack   snb- 
maHnes  at  the  rate  of  about  four  and  a  half 
a  month.  In  addition  to  their  »nii»jio  mb- 
marines,  that  they're  building  flfteen  a  year. 
So  when  they  get  enough  attack  sohmarlnas. 
by  1976  they're  going  to  have  enough.  Ttomj 
will  be  able  to  shadow  every  one  of  our  Ftilazis 
or  Poseidon  submarines  In  the  ocean.  So  they 
have  nullified  that  deterrent. 
Ihen  where  do  we  stand?  We're  wide  open. 
What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  this? 
HonesUy,  ladlee  and  gentlemen,  I'm  not  om- 
oemed  about  a  mUltary  effect  as  I  am  about 
an  economic  effect.  I  think  that  ths  Soviet 
UiUon  plans  to  use  this  great  power  that 
they  have  for  pcdltloal  and  diplomatlo  piir> 
poses.  Another  area  In  whldi  they  are  build- 
ing up  is  In  their  merchant  iti#TiT)^^  fleet. 
Our  merchant  marine  fleet  since  Wotld  War 
n  has  gone  from  1900  down  to  1100.  We're 
planning  on  buUdlng,  I  think,  800  new  mer» 
(dxant  marine  ships  now,  but  many  of  oar 
ahlps — rd  say  over  half  of  our  ships— •» 
manned  by  f (»«lgn  crews  and  flying  foratgn 
flags.  So  ni  question  whether  we  control 
them. 

Ths  Sovleta  are  going  to  Inilld  aooo— or 
have  built  2000  ships  sines  World  War  n  la 
ths  macehant  marine  category,  and  they  can 
according  to  Jamas  Fagenshlps,  tyulld  that 
many  more  before  1980. 

They  can  undwMd  us.  Tliey  can  carry  our 
cargo  cheaper  than  we  can  cany  it  oundvas, 
and  naturaUy,  ttasy^  going  to  be  carrying 
out  a  lot  of  cur  world  ahlpj^ig.  Tbls  la  vital 
to  ua.  And  Z  think  thare^  no  nation,  no  great 
power  In  the  worid  that  depends  mora  oo 
world  trade  than  wa  do.  Z  am  XxAA  that 
seventy— of  the  76  vital  coounodities  that  we 
need  for  industry  in  this  ootmtry,  66  of  than 
have  to  be  imported.  So  you  can  see  what  a 
stranglehold  ttie  Ocnnmunists  could  have  if 
they  could  contrcd  our  worid  trade.  They 
could  have — they  coxild  have  a  strangl^old 
on  our  industry  in  this  country. 

Now,  let's  add  to  that,  another  threat.  The 
threat  of  the  Middle  Sast.  rm  not  t^Mwj 
about  Israel  and  Bgjpt.  Z  think  the  Busatsas 
would  be  In  the  Middle  Sast  whether  ths 
Kgypttaos  az>d  laraeUa  wen  having  trouUs 
or  not.  Ills  Russians  have  a  vital  tntsrwt  m 
the  Ulddls  Bast.  They  want  to  oontrai  ths 
Sties  canal  area.  They  want  to  take  ovar  ths 
Middle  Bwt  so  that  they  can  oontrot  ths  oQ 
in  that  area.  Forty-two  percent  of  tba  ttm 
World  oa  comes  from  ths  Middle  BMb— an 
that  is  used  in  Kurope.  Western  Suropa, 
comas  from  there.  Eighty-seven  percent  of 
the  oU  suppUed  to  the  Japaruss,  Japan, 
comes  from  there:  67  percent  of  the  oU  that 
we  uas  In  Southeast  Asia  comas  from  tiM 
Mlddls  BMt.  So  you  can  aae  that  that  would 
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b*  anothar  ytrj  vital  straDgleb6Id  tbst  tba 
OonununlsU  oould  b«T*  on  w.  If  they  oould 
oootrol  that  oU. 

What  would  happen  If  they  did?  It  would 
mean  that  they  would  be  able  to  put  prearure 
on  Weatem  Kwope  and  Japan — a  lot  of  prea- 
•ure— unlew  we  were  to  come  through  with 
oU  of  our  own,  ahare  our  oil  supply  with 
thoee  coxintrlee.  Thla.  I  think,  might  poaatbly 
cauae  a  greai  hardihlp  on  this  country.  I  can 
aee  where  It  would  even  cut  down  our  In- 
dustry, becauae  we  would  have  to  ration  the 
otL  I  can  see  where  cutting  down  the  Induatry 
oould  catise  further  trouble  In  thla  country. 
People  out  of  work,  people  discontented, 
more  disunity,  more  demonstrations,  more 
riots.  Now,  you  couple  this  situation  In  our 
country.  If  It  should  happen  sometime  after 
197S,  with  the  added  BUbTeralve  element 
which  the  Soviets  oould  throw  Into  thla 
country  as  the  result  of  the  training  that's 
being  done  In  Cuba  today.  And  I  think  you 
can  see  that  It  might  be  conceivable  that 
this  country  could  be  brought  to  its  kneee — 
our  country  could  be  brought  to  Its  knees 
through  economic  warfare,  and  we  would 
find  ourselves  without  the  will  to  fl^t,  and 
without  the  wlU  to  reatst. 

You  say,  "Well,  why  don't  we  do  something 
about  all  this?  Doesnt  somebody  know 
theae  dangers  exist  in  high  placee?"  Tee.  they 
know  It.  Congress  has  been  briefed.  They've 
had  many  secret  sessions  and  brleflnga. 
secret  testimony  from  the  departments  of 
the  government,  the  CIA.  the  Defense  De- 
partment. They've  bad  many  reports  handed 
thetn.  Here's  a  report  from  Mr.  Zbert.  Chair- 
man of  the  Hoxiae  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. This  was  reported  In  Executive  Uaga- 
e<ne,  1971.  March. 

Mr.  Ebert  says,  "TTnleaa  we  do  something 
about  It  in  the  next  year  or  two.  Russia  is 
going  to  have  the  beet  navy  In  the  world.  We 
have  diluted  our  eSectlveneas  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  have  nothing  but  a  paper 
tiger  there,  the  Slzth  Tleet.  And  with  their 
sbortrange  missilee,  the  Russians  oould  de- 
stroy us  ov«mlght  if  they  elected  to  do  so." 

Seven  members  of  the  blue-tlbbon  panel, 
the  Prealdent's  panel  estabUsbed  hwe  over 
a  year  ago,  have  recently  made  a  report  to 
the  Prealdsnt.  and  they  say.  "In  a  dramatle 
shift  of  power  largely  unnoticed  by  the  pub- 
lic the  quarter  century  of  clear  IT  .8.  strategic 
superiority  has  ended.  If  the  obeervable 
trends  continue,  the  United  States  will  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  Incapable  of  as- 
suring the  future  aectirity  and  freedom  of 
Its  people.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  In 
the  '70'8,  neither  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  lives  nor  tteedmn  of  Its 
dtlxens  will  be  secure." 

Sere  Is  an  eioerpt  ttcm.  Vbm  report  by  tSM 
Joint  Oooamfttee  on  Atomic  Biergy.  Now. 
Mds  la  a  htiMKISBn  oommlttee  made  up  of 
10  Damaorata  and  «(l(gbt  Bein^bBeaoa,  nine 
Oenatnw.  ma*  OiaigfManien.  dof«a.  hawks. 
•U  eataforlaa.  Mr.  MeOovam  Is  on  this.  Sen- 
ator Jaekson  is  on  this,  they  aO  signed  tt. 

It  says: 

"Tlis  miftsd  States,  unless  it  moves  quick- 
ly, to  eoantsr  a  zaptdly  e]q;>andlng  Busslaa 
BAval  ttiraai  fkoas  a  future  In  which  n  win 
have  to  sairendar  to  ttie  Soviets  on  all  1s- 
Bosa  or  risk  nuelsar  annihilation.  Any  delay 
may  mean  no  future.  Unlsw  pcomirt  meas- 
una  ai«  taken  to  build  up  a  nuclear  navy 
Xbm  Unttad  States  wHl  have  to  give  In  on 
an  lasuis.  TlMTS  may  be  no  future.  We  will 
soon  Had  oufsalvaa  unable  to  de((Mul  our  na- 
tional IntanMs." 

8o  you  ase.  It's  not  a  matter  ot  keeping 
Inftiimaftlon  aw«y  from  the  leaders  of  our 
country.  The  problem  Is  that  the  leaders  of 
our  oouBtry  b*v«  so  much  pubUc  and  po- 
Utloal  pressure  on  tham  ttom.  the  people  In 
this  oountry  on  domastlo  Issues  because  the 
people  are  not  cognisant  of  the  problems 
that  are  facing  us  aktemally  In  the  way  ot 
Km  BusBlan  threat.  So  the  our  political 
Isadatsare  responding  to  their  oonstttuents* 
presBuias  and  ooosequently  our  external 
threat  is  being  not  only  ignored  but  soum 


of  US— our  Congressmen  are  even  talking 
about  outMng  a  deftnse  budgaft  that  ia  al- 
rsady  totaUj  Inadaquato  for  the  dafanse  of 
thlaeoimtrT. 

list's  taka  a  look  at  the  oom|)anson  at 
tlM  budgats  beftwssn  the  Bovlst  tJnton  and 
oucaalvaa  for  Just  a  mtnnte. 

Actually  the  two  budgets  for  the  defense 
of  tba  countries  totsl  about  the  same  num- 
ber ot  doUam.  TbM  oooattttftaa  aboift  7  par- 
cent  of  our  gross  national  product  and  about 
ao  percent  ot  tha  Sovlat  gross  national 
product. 

During  the  last  five  years  tiie  Vietnam  War 
haa  coat  us  about  33  billion  a  year.  It's  cost 
the  Soviets  about  one  billion  a  year  to  keep 
that  war  going. 

In  the  defense  dollar  today  the  United 
8t«tee  has  to  use  62  oents  of  that  dollar; 
after  the  raise  in  pay  for  armed  eet»luee 
la  pasawil  itH  probably  be  00  cents  out  of 
every  dollar,  to  pay  personneL  The  Sovleta 
use  36  centa  out  of  efvary  dollar  to  pay  their 
peitwineli 

That  means  In  the  United  States  Defense 
Depsrtmant  budget  that  leaves  about  40 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  material  and 
for  develapment.  This  isnt  very  mtich  when 
you  consider  the  Soviets  have  78  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  left.  And.  of  oourse.  they  get 
thetr  reaearoh  and  devekjpment  and  matecUl 
at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  we  do. 

Adequate  understanding  and  support  by 
the  people  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  a  de- 
mooTBcy  such  aa  we  have.  In  the  United 
Statea  today  a  signtfloant  segment  of  our 
population  ts  not  only  uncooperative,  nega- 
tive and  apathetlo,  tbey  are  irreeponslbly 
hoatUe  toward  our  defense  efforts.  Our  total 
experience  In  negotlaOon  with  Oommunlsts 
warn  us  that  utmost  caution  must  be  used 
and  propoeala  must  be  most  critically  anal- 
yzed for  possible  consequences  and  at  prea- 
ent  not  only  security  of  the  United  States 
but  the  future  of  the  free  world  Is  at  stake. 

Are  we,  as  Americans,  ready  to  accept  Ir- 
revocably the  status  of  a  second-rate  power 
with  aU  Its  terrible  consequences?  If  not.  and 
I  think  the  answer  would  be  no  from  most 
ik.mmr\f»nM  the  Only  national  strategy  that 
makes  any  sense  is  to  insiue  that  we  main- 
tain an  unquestionable  secure  superiority 
in  strateglo  defense  capability.  A  superiority 
capability  which  the  most  reckless  aggressor 
cannot  doubt.  Such  a  deterrent  would  make 
negotiattons  meaningful  and,  I  think,  fruit- 
ful because  we  would  be  negotiating  from 
a  position  of  strength  and  not  one  of  weak- 


lowers.  We  need  courage  and  not  fear.  We 
need  patriotism  and  not  traitor's  acta.  We 
need  to  look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the 
past.  We  need  strength  and  not  weakneaa  in 
our  national  defense.  We  need  all  these 
things.  And  we  need  Ood's  help  If  weYe  going 
to  survive  ss  a  free  nation. 


For  the  last  36  years  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  observe  the  effects  of  Conmiunist  ag- 
gression. As  I  said  earlier,  they  have  taken 
over  17  free  countrtee  since  World  War  II. 
They  have  caused  constant  turmoil  In  the 
United  States  and  other  free  countries  during 
this  time.  We  have  bad  direct  confronta- 
tions with  the  Communists  in  Oreece.  In 
Berlin,  In  the  Middle  Bast,  in  K<»ea,  In  Cuba 
and  in  Vietnam.  All  of  this  when  they  were 
relatively  weak.  strateglcaUy.  I  think  it  would 
foe  senseleas  and  Imtlonal  to  think  that  from 
the  power  base  which  they  have  now  that 
they  wUl  be  any  leas  hostOe  and  the  elxty- 
four  dollar  question  Is:  to  what  extent  wlU 
they  use  their  blackmail  potential? 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  Vietnam 
War  is  winding  down.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  doing  their  part  be- 
cause I  believe  that  they  have  the  will  to 
resist  or  the  will  to  fight  which  Is  a  very 
vital  factor  and  I  am  confident  th«t  we  are— 
I  am  not  confident  that  we  in  this  country 
have  the  same  wtil  to  resist  or  fight  in  order 
to  finish  out  Southeast  Asia  or  to  do  what 
we  have  to  do  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  road  to  peace  haa  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament,  isol*- 
tlonlsm  or  negotlAtlon  from  weakness.  His 
entire  recorded  history  of  m«j<irtt<H  u  pre- 
dsely  to  the  contrary.  Among  great  nations 
only  the  strong  survive. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  we  need  unity 
not  division.  We  need  leaders  and  not  tcA- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  IS 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hastki  when  he 
introduced  S.  2365  and  the  ensuing  col- 
loquy are  printed  later  in  the  Rkcoko 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  ^Us 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TElANSACnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  -vriSi  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  a 
llmltaticm  of  3  minutes  to  each  Senator 
being  recoenlzed. 

THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

Bfr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
I  am  wrong,  but  it  now  appears  that 
Congress  will  be  urgently  asked  to  inter- 
vene once  again,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  to 
deal  with  a  paralyzing  national  railroad 
strike. 

On  July  16,  the  United  Transportation 
Union  struck  the  Union  Padflc  and  the 
Southern  Railway.  Two  additional  rail- 
roads were  struck  last  Saturday,  and  the 
union  has  announced  an  intention  to 
strike  another  14  railroads  by  August  11. 

If  the  strike  threats  are  carried  out, 
this  action  will  affect  about  62  i)ercent 
of  all  railroad  employees  in  the  Nation 
and  approximately  45  percent  of  national 
railrocul  track  mileage.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  meantime,  strikes  already 
in  effect  are  creating  what  very  soon  wiU 
be  a  nationwide  emergency. 

For  example.  I  am  advised  that  some 
of  the  ste^  and  automobile  companies 
will  be  forced  to  begin  shutting  down 
their  plants  within  a  matter  of  days  un- 
less something  is  done. 

So,  Mr.  President,  unless  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  within  a  few  days — and 
I  sincerely  hope  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  very  soon — the  plans  of  the  Con- 
gress for  an  August  recess  next  week 
may  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Ironically,  if  Congress  is  forced  to  stay 
in  session  beyond  August  6.  when  the 
recess  is  scheduled  to  begin.  Congress 
will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  itself.  We 
should  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
twice  since  last  December,  Congress  was 
reqiuired  to  extend  railroad  strike  dead- 
lines. How  much  more  notice  does  this 
Congress  need  before  it  will  begin  to 
move  in  a  serious,  meaningful  way,  to 
provide  needed  reforms  in  the  basic  labor 
laws  of  the  Nation  so  Congress  can  get 
out  of  the  business  of  arbitrating  labor 
disputes? 

Legislation  which  the  mzon  admin- 
istration proposed  last  year  has  been 
pending  biefore  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress for  many,  many  months.  I  intro- 
duced that  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
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•dmlnistratlon  early  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  last  Congress,  and  I  rein- 
troduced it  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session. 

It  is  true  that  one  day  of  hearings  was 
held,  but  then  the  legislation  was  set 
aside  by  the  committee  of  the  Soiate 
having  Jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  recent 
newspaper  editorials  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoriiOs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Ptom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  23,  1371 J 

OONOaSSS  AND   COLLBCnvS  BAKOAnnNQ 

The  raUroad  strike  now  under  way  %nd  ita 
threatened  expansion  ought  to  malce  It  crys- 
tal clear  that  the  time  for  Oongrees  to  com- 
pletely overhaul  the  nation's  labw  laws  Is 
long  past.  A  nAtlonal  rail  strike — or  a  na- 
tional strike  In  any  of  the  other  transp<»ta- 
tlon  lndustrie*r-is  Intolerable.  Tet  the  ex- 
perience of  tJie  last  few  years  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  existing  labor  Uws  that  can  produce  a 
satisfactory  setUement  in  such  complex  sltu- 
aUona  before  a  strike,  cw,  for  that  matter, 
once  a  strike  begins. 

Talking  about  this  in  London  the  other 
day.  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  aaid.  qulto 
rightly,  that  the  real  question  is  whether 
free  ocUectlve  bargaining  can  survive.  Some 
semtoance  of  coUectlve  bargaining  was  main- 
tained In  the  raU  industry  as  loi*  as  there 
was  fear  on  both  sides  of  the  table  of  what 
kind  of  eetUement  Congress  might  Impose 
if  no  agreement  was  reached  and  a  stato  of 
national  emergency  occurred.  But  that  fear 
has  diminished  with  each  congressional  In- 
tervention and  now  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared since  Oongrees  has  never  done  more 
than  merely  put  off  to  another  year  the 
leaUy  tough  questions  in  these  negotiations. 

We  think  that  Congrees  should  realise  that 
it  has  only  two  options  left  in  dealing  with 
labor  problems  that  can  lead  to  strlkaa 
wilch  are  unacceptable  because  of  the  harm 
they  would  do  to  the  national  economy.  One 
l«toset  itself  up  with  the  tools  neoewary  to 
become  a  fair  and  final  arbitrator.  The  other 
■  to  invent  some  new  meohaniama  which 
can  breathe  life  into  collective  bargalnlnir 
in  industrtea.  Uke  the  raUroads.  where  it  Is 
almost  dead. 

The  administration's  proposals,  which  have 
been  before  Oongrees  for  more  than  a  year, 
•oike  us  more  lUcely  to  achieve  that  latter 
purpose  than  anything  else  now  in  eight 
The  meet  Interesting  and  perhaps  the  most 
uiwul  of  theee  is  the  "final  offer  sriection" 
opUon  which  the  President  could  Invoke  in 
transportation  emergency  eltuaUona.  Under 
tola  proposal,  the  President  would  appoint  a 
Board  which  would  decide,  after  hearings. 
Which  final  offer  submitted  by  manage^nt 
OP  labor  would  comprise  the  contract  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  force  management 
•nd  labor  closer  together— perhaps  close 
^ugh  to  reach  agreement  themselves— by 
posing  the  threat  that  one  side  or  the  othw 
would  lose  everything  because  its  final  offer 
was  unreaaonatole. 

Such  a  device  would  only  provide  a  way 
out  of  the  current  railroad  mess  but  might 
nave  provided  a  way  through  which  the  prob- 
wms  would  have  been  settled  across  the 
negouating  table.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
unions  would  have  been  so  Intransigent  on 
the  work  rules  issuee  if  they  had  feand  that 
weir  failure  to  move  on  these  questions 
nMght  have  led  to  a  contract  written  precise- 
ly as  the  railroads  want  it. 
1  1^'  faUure  of  Congress  to  act  on  this  leg- 
aiauon  or  on  some  other  alternative  is  in- 


excusable. The  coUapee  of  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining as  we  icnow  it  In  the  railroad  Industry 
has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time.  If  Um 
present  strike  socompllabes  nothing  else.  K 
serves  to  remind  the  public  that  Oongzvss  Is 
as  miich  to  bUme  for  It  as  the  raUioads  or 
the  unions  by  its  refusal  to  provide  some 
new  mechanism  through  which  these  i«>ww 
disputes  can  be  resOIved. 

(Ftom  the  Evening  Star,  July  38,  1371] 

RXFKAT  PXSIOaiCANCX 

Par  the  third  time  since  December,  the 
nation  is  faced  with  a  railroad  labor  crisis 
that  may  require  a  special  federal  law  to 
avoid  disastrous  economic  conaequenoee.  Tlie 
problMn,  given  the  ample  opportunity  for  a 
lasting  congressional  aolution.  need  not  have 
recurred. 

The  oxurent  selective  strikes  by  the  United 
Transportation  Union  (UTU)  have  shut  down 
four  railroads,  but  they  are  big  ones  wboee 
loss  has  severe  effects  on  broad  regions  of 
the  country.  Six  more  railroads  are  sched- 
uled to  be  struck  Priday.  and  five  laan  on 
August  6.  If  there  is  any  question  about  the 
impasae  having  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
national  emergency,  that  doubt  soon  wlU  be 
dissipated. 

Congress  is  In  its  second  year  of  Inaction 
on  a  reasonable  administration  proposal  for 
avoiding  lalxx*  stoppages  in  the  transporta- 
tion field,  where  sudi  InterruptlODs  are 
deemed  to  affect  the  national  welfare.  The 
legislative  lapse  is  inexcusable,  as  the  re- 
peated railway  crises  prove.  Where  strikes 
are  prohibitively  costly  to  the  country's  econ- 
omy, there  must  be  some  legal  mechanism 
for  settling  disputes,  in  a  fair  way,  without 
recourse  to  the  ultimate  weapons  of  labor- 
management  warfare.  The  administration 
plan  would  give  the  President  alternative 
ways  of  requiring  settlements  rather  tlian 
permitting  strilus  or  lockouts. 

The  present  deadlock,  in  which  mce- 
promlslng  negotiations  have  been  bhoken  off. 
Is  doubly  un&Hliunate  In  that  the  tn^Mnnni 
eoonxwiy  needs  every  assistance  to  get  back 
on  the  trac^  of  healthy  growth  and  diminish- 
ing unemployment.  A  strike  that  prevents 
agricultural  and  mining  products  from 
reaching  markets,  and  causes  layoffs  in  in- 
dustries dependent  on  raU  shipments  of  ma- 
terials, works  against  the  economic  interests 
of  aU  Americans. 

A  particular  disappointment  is  the  failure 
of  the  settlement  between  the  UTU  and  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western  BaUway  to 
hasten  agreemento  with  the  rest  of  the  raU- 
roads. The  wage  question  long  has  been  out 
of  the  way  (with  rail  woikers  getting  a 
handsome  42  percent  in  Increases  over  42 
months),  but  the  separate  agreement  also 
included  compensating  benefits  for  the  rail- 
road c»i  costly  work  rules.  Wasteful  feather- 
bedding  has  contributed  to  the  wn^n^^fj  m 
health  of  many  railroads,  and  progrees  in 
this  area  is  Important  in  the  broader  nego- 
tiations. 

A  sudden  burst  of  congreesional  energy  in 
the  labor  field  would  be  reassuring  as  the 
nation  faces  the  pKwsiblUty  of  a  paralyzing 
steel  strike  after  this  week.  The  administra- 
tion's transportotlon  measure  could  not  be 
looked  to  for  assistance  in  the  steel  situa- 
tion, but  consideration  of  the  matter  might 
turn  legislative  minds  toward  a  more  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  the  labor  laws.  The 
basic  need  is  a  system  for  last-reeort  adjudi- 
cation of  all  labor  disputes  affecting  the  na- 
tional interests,  poeslbly  through  lat>or  oourte 
or  federally  required,  binding  arbitration. 

Bef(»«  the  troubled  economy  suffers  griev- 
ovis  damage.  Oongrees  should  look  to  Ite  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  long-neglected  category 
of  substantive  labor  leglslaUon. 

[Prom  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  June  1. 1971] 

CONCBKSS  AND  TRX  ItULKOAD 

To  preeerve  our  cherished  Illusions  that  we 
maintain  a  free  enterprise  system,  we  have 


never  been  willing  to  nationalise  the  rail- 
roads. But  we  haven't  l)een  willing  to  1st 
than  alone  either  on  the  not  iiiiiaasisislis 
premise  that  the  way  tbey  run  or  ttont  run 
affeote  not  only  the  railroads'  stocktioldMB 
but  the  economic  health  of  every  American. 
Governmental  tinkering  with  the  opers- 
tlons  of  the  raUroads — ae  necessary  as  that 
may  have  been  at  times — is  most  evident  In 
that  most  fundamental  process  to  free  en- 
terprise, the  coUectlve  iMtrgaining  procedure. 
It  has  been  ooUecUve  aU  rifl^t.  tmt  not  be- 
tween management  and  union,  but  ^i^wwij 
union,  management,  prealdenttal  fact  fladem 
and.  above  all.  Congress. 

Oongrees  has  interfered  ao  often  and  so 
long  ttiat  the  unions  and  managemente  '^n 
no  longer  reach  an  agreement  themselves.  We 
go  ttxxa  one  strike  threat,  one  walkout,  one 
crisis  to  anothw.  Only  emergency  leglalatlon. 
with  wage  settlements  Impoaed  t>y  C 
keep  the  trains  running,  year  aXter  ye_.  _ 
time  we  Tnn.intj.in  the  fiction  that  the  if 
latlon  is  short-Uved.  Bach  time  it  has  a  dead- 
line— ^Uils  time  It's  Oct,  1 — after  which  the 
unlone  are  free  to  strike  again  at  which  ttw^a 
we  can  repeat  the  dreary  piTicnwi  i>g»iTi 

The  BaUway  I^bor  Act  of  1926  is  now  4S 
yeacs  old.  Even  the  most  dense  antgi  iwumji 
has  concluded  by  now  that  It  wont  work,  y«t 
nellSier  ohamher  is  dl^iosed  to  get  down  to 
buslnees  and  find  a  system  tttat  might  work. 

Why  not?  Because  the  speoter  of  coa4>ul- 
sory  arlMtration  whlcdi  fScea  Intractable  op- 
position from  lalx>r  and  much  of  the  txal- 
ness  community,  hovers  In  the  background 
of  any  workable  settlement. 

President  Nixon's  proposals  for  permanoit 
legiaUtton  dealing  with  strikes  In  essential 
tranaptortatlon  Indiatrles  are  more  t^^w  s 
year  old.  Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
has  even  held  heartngg  yet. 

I^w  Preaident  issued  an  emphatic  call  for 
action  when  he  signed  the  latest  round  of 
emergency  legislation,  llie  pubUc  will  have 
to  make  an  eqiially  emphatic  call  to  make 
Congreaa  UMen. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Michigan  In 
calling  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
urgency  of  considering  very  quickly  the 
legislation  which  has  been  proposed  by 
this  administration  and  which  so  far  has 
not  received  the  consideration  that  I 
t^ilnk  must  be  given  it. 

In  my  State  of  Wy(Hnlng  we  have  a 
small  grain  harvest  in  full  swing.  I  have 
had  calls  from  elevator  operators  who 
say  that  they  have  sales  made  and  that 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  deliver  grain  in 
ccHnpllance  therewith  for  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks.  They  cannot  get  cars.  They  can- 
not move  a  single  bit  of  gndn.  The  har- 
vest caimot  be  sti^ped.  They  are  actual- 
ly piling  up  on  the  ground  now,  with  no 
cover  at  all,  wheat  tJiat  is  b^ng  har- 
vested in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This  is 
going  to  result  in  losses  to  the  farmers. 
It  certainly  has  resiUted  in  losses  to  the 
elevator  operators.  And  it  will  result  In 
unemplo3rment. 

With  respect  to  steel,  the  only  cannhic 
operation  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  gets 
its  plate  from  Omaha,  which  is  normal- 
ly brought  in  by  rail.  There  have  been  no 
deliveries.  The  canning  plant  will  have  to 
be  shut  down.  Thes  will  not  be  able  to 
harvest  and  can  seasonable  vegetaUee 
which  now  would  be  in  the  process  of 
being  canned.  That  is  resulting  in  imem- 
Irioyment.  It  could  very  possibly  result  in 
the  only  canning  factory  In  the  State  of 
Wyoming  going  out  of  business,  simply 
because  this  Congress  has  failed  to  make 
the  tough  decision  which  should  have 
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betti  made  a  long  time  ago.  Tnstfiad  of 
trylnc  to  resolve  this  problem  on  the 
baaU  of  tenqMilsing,  as  we  will  now  likely 
be  forced  to  do.  we  should  have  been  con- 
sidering the  legislation  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  has 
proposed,  and  get  on  with  the  job,  so  that 
we  will  not  be  faced  with  this  same  type 
of  emergency  stopgap  legislation. 

'Ux.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  interested  listening  to  my  two 
distinguished  ocdleagues  place  the  blame 
for  what  is  hain)enlng  at  the  present 
time  In  the  lap  of  Congress,  and  specif- 
ically in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  only  voice  which  has  been 
raised  until  today  about  hearings  on  this 
legislation  has  been  that  of  the  acting 
mtnoritar  leader,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  M<^Mg«».n  (Mr.  QKora) . 

I  recall  that  the  last  time  we  had  rail- 
road Ifgti^'^ti'^n  before  us,  he  extracted 
a  promise  from  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  that  hearings  would  be  held. 
On  tbe  basis  of  what  he  said  this  morn- 
ing, evidently  only  one  hearing  has  been 
held. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  if  the  R^ublican  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  have  ^ther  singly 
or  oolleettvdy  made  any  move  to  hold 
further  hearings  on  the  legislation  which 
was  proposed  by  tlie  administration  and 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  yield,  let  me  say 
that,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  on  the  floor,  I  have  not  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  lay  the  blame  primarily  upon 
htm  or  on  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  suppose  my  answer  to  the  questioii 
for  the  moment  should  be  that  I  really 
do  not  know.  But  regardless  of  what  has 
been  the  action  or  inaction  of  any  par- 
ticular member  of  that  committee,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and 
Congress  as  a  whole  are  responsible,  and 
to  the  extent  that  I  am  a  Member  of 
this  lx>dy,  I  accept  a  portion  of  that 
responsibility. 

The  fact  is  that  this  Nation  can  no 
longer  tolerate  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  in  peacetime  or  in  wartime.  We 
have  Imown  that  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  had  the  truth  of  that  pointed  out 
to  us  time  and  time  again,  when  we  have 
had  to  deal  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Permanent  reform  legislation  is  needed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  has  a  responsiUlity  to  Insist  that 
we  face  up  to  the  problem,  and  try  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  do  not,  at  this  time  at  least,  point 
the  finger  of  blame  at  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  at  members  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  grow 
somewhat  disturbed  when  Members  of 
this  body  try  to  place  the  blame  for  what 
is  happoiing  In  the  country  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Senate  collectively,  or  a  com- 
mittee Q>eciflcally.  I  would  say  that  the 
administration  has  a  good  deal  to  answer 
for.  It  is  not  only  the  rail  strike,  the 
copper  strike,  and  the  other  strikes  which 
Aould  be  considered,  but  also  in  relation 
thereto  the  broad  brush  economic  pic- 


ture. We  have,  by  the  administration's 
admissiim,  a  $23.5' billion  deficit  in  the 
year  Just  ended — the  second  highest  de- 
ficit which  this  Republic  has  ever  had  to 
undergo,  the  highest  having  been  In 
1968,  under  a  Democratic  President.  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  the  deficit  was  around 
$26  or  $28  billion. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  on  tbe  basis 
of  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  yesterday,  this  country, 
for  the  first  »m«»  since  1893 — for  the 
first  time  in  almost  80  years — faces  a 
deficit  in  its  f  ordgn  trade. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  this  Con- 
gress has  g^ven  to  President  Nizrai  twice 
the  authority  to  use  standby  wage,  price, 
and  rent  controls,  and  he  has  refused  to 
put  them  into  operation. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  he  has 
done  little  in  the  way  of  Jawboning.  Oh. 
yes,  a  month  or  so  ago  he  called  in  steri 
management  and  steel  labor,  and  in  ef- 
fect waved  a  feather  in  front  of  th«n. 
He  urged  them  to  work  out  the  most 
reasonable  agreement  they  could,  and  I 
think  because  of  that  statement,  we  find 
a  o(H>Pcr  strllce  taking  place  and  in  (^ler- 
ation.  at  least  as  far  as  Montana  is  con- 
cerned, at  the  present  time. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  try 
to  throw  responsibility  Just  at  the  Sen- 
ate or  at  Congress  alone,  or  Just  at  the 
administration  alone,  because  we  all  have 
a  share  in  the  responsibility,  and  none 
of  us  have  acted  with  too  much  credit  to 
ourselves, 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  Pres- 
ident, as  I  suggested  earlier  today,  try 
to  woric  together  in  tandem,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Congress,  so  that  the  broad 
economic  picture — not  Just  the  strikes, 
but  infiation,  unemployment,  trade  def- 
icits, all  these  things — can  be  considered 
togetlier.  It  was  my  suggestion  that  the 
President  call  down  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Banking  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  to  see  if  together  something 
could  not  be  worked  out  to  face  up  to 
this  multiplicity  of  problems  which  we 
refer  collectlvidy  as  economic. 

As  far  as  the  Committee  on  LcUsor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  concerned,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  it  has  not  been  taking 
a  vacation  this  year,  because  it  has  been 
meeting  almost  every  day,  at  least  every 
day  the  Senate  has  been  in  session.  I 
would  hope  that  Instead  of  the  acting 
minority  leader's  being  the  only  voice 
raised  for  legislation  to  be  ccmsidered  as 
advocated  by  the  President,  his  col- 
leagues on  that  cconmlttee  would  Join 
him  in  bringing  about  some  action. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Nebradca. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presldeot.  one  of  the 
first  railroads  to  be  struck  was  the  Union 
Pacific.  Not  only  are  its  headauarters  in 
Omaha,  but  it  serves  a  great  section  of 

Early  last  wedc.  I  took  to  the  floor  and 
called  upon  Congress  and  the  President 
to  take  some  action  to  halt  that  strike. 

Later  last  week,  I  addressed  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Honorable  Hakbisok  A.  Wil- 
liams, chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Wdfare.  calling 
attenUoQ  to  the  great  Injustice  arlfling 


from  that  strike,  pledging  that  I  wu 
ready  to  vote  for  whatever  legislation 
was  necessary  to  bring  It  to  an  end.  and 
urging  that  something  be  done. 

I  sent  a  similar  telegram  to  tbe  Hon- 
orable Harlxt  O.  Staggirs,  chairman  of 
the  House  C(unmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, and  the  Honorable  William  L. 
SpRiNora.  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  tiie  House  conmilttee. 

I  also  sent  the  same  wire  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Mr.  Volpe. 
Yesterday,  not  having  heard  from  any 
of  them  but  one — and  that  was  the  Presi- 
dent— ^I  sent  a  second  wire,  as  found  on 
page  27S95  of  the  Rxcord.  wherein  I 
again  urged  that  action  be  taken  to  halt 
the  railroad  strike  and  prevent  it  from 
spreading. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  all 
branches  of  the  Government  to  act.  and 
act  today — not  tomorrow,  but  today.  We 
have  bandied  matters  of  this  kind  in  one 
day  before;  we  should  do  It  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mr.  HANSEN  ad- 
dressed the  chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
tor  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  not  to 
exceed  6  minutes,  so  that  the  distin- 
guished Senators  can  both  be  recognized 
for  3  in<niit.«»w  imder  the  usual  time  lim- 
itations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  f  r(»n  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  speak  on  another  matter,  so  if  the 
Senator  from  Wycxning  wishes  to  speak 
on  this  same  subject,  I  yield  to  him. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  hasten  to  as- 
sure my  very  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  for  whom  I  have  tbe 
greatest  admiration,  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  any  partisan  crlticiam  at  all  by 
what  I  said  about  where  the  blame  la. 
There  are  many  things  that  are  wrong 
about  this  country.  I  think  here  is  an 
example  of  one  thing  that  does  need 
correction. 

With  respect  to  inflation,  much  could 
be  said.  I  saw  some  figures  yesterday 
which  showed  that  If  any  of  us  are  la- 
boring under  the  illusion  that  we  can 
stop  inflation  by  putting  the  hand  or  the 
finger  on  one  operation  in  tills  country, 
tbe  facts  should  disabuse  us  of  that  con- 
viction, i)ecause,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
latest  consumer  price  index  discloses 
that  the  biggest  price  increase  percent- 
agewise in  recent  months  occurred— 
where  would  you  guess?  In  carrots. 
"How  are  you  going  to  go  about  chang- 
ing the  price  of  carrots?  Other  facts  from 
the  CoDsiuner  Price  Index  indicate  that 
some  other  items  in  the  grocery  store 
are  where  the  price  rises  have  been 
greatest  So  the  answer  is  not  as  simple 
as  we  might  think  it  is,  simply  saying 
that  what  we  should  do  Is  get  Umbv 
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jawboning  fay  tbe  President  here  and 
there. 

I  do  know,  though,  that  we  cannot  be 
oblivious,  and  I  know  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Montana 
shares  my  concern  for  the  pllfi^t  of  the 
grain  growers  in  his  State  and  my  State 
who  are  unable  to  move  their  grain  to 
get  it  marketed,  as  they  have  heretofore 
been  able  to  do. 

I  tfhi"k  Congress  has  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  some  changes  are 
needed.  I  am  willing  to  accept  my  full 
share  of  the  responsibility.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation,  which  now  seems  to  me 
to  be  so  long  overdiie,  can  be  considered 
forthwith,  and  that  such  steps  as  Cwi- 
gress  in  its  judgment  feels  are  indicated 
will  be  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  situation  now  facing  the 
country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 


ALCOHOLISM  TREATMENT  AND 
CONTROL 

Mr,  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  knowing 
the  proven  concern  of  the  Senate  about 
the  imperative  need  for  a  stepped-up  na- 
tional effort  to  control  the  growing  prob- 
lan  of  alcoholism  in  our  country,  I  would 
lilce  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  landmark  contribution  by  a  private 
citizen  to  the  cause  of  alcoholism  treat- 
ment and  contnd. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  wedc.  a  gift  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000  to  Roosevelt 
Bbepital,  New  York  City,  for  the  treat- 
ment ami  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and 
the  training  of  professional  personnel 
was  announced  by  H.  Whltfldd  Carhart. 
president  of  the  hospital. 

"nie  personal  gift  was  made  by  R. 
Brinkley  Smlthers,  New  York  civic  leader 
and  philanthr^ist,  who,  for  years,  has 
been  <me  of  the  Nation's  foremost  lead- 
ers in  the  uphill  campaign  to  control  this 
deadly,  costly,  and  highly  treatable  hu- 
man illness. 

Mr.  Smlthers'  gift  Is  the  largest  sinsae 
grant  ever  made  in  the  field  of  alcohcdlsm 
by  any  individual  or  agency  including  the 
Feda*al  Government. 

Mr.  Smlthers  is  an  authority  on  alco- 
holism who  has  devoted  himself  to  chari- 
table causes  since  1952. 

Throughout  these  shears,  he  has  given 
with  unmatched  generosity  not  only  of 
his  private  fortune,  but  of  his  time,  his 
mergy,  and  his  devotion  to  alleviate  what 
he  so  clearly  understands  to  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  ranking  healtii  problems. 

ThnHigh  the  Cbrlstoiriier  D.  Smlthers 
Foundation,  headed  by  Mr.  Smlthers  and 
named  for  his  father,  a  foxmder  of  IBM 
Corp.,  tniiUnnB  of  dollars  have  bea\  con- 
tributed to  alcoholism  treatment  agen- 
cies, year  after  year. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Smlthers, 
who  understands  this  major  health  prob- 
lem as  well  as  any  individual  in  tbe 
United  States,  sees  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  template  for  the  entiire  Nation 
of  what  can  be  done  for  tbe  recovery 
from  alcoholism  by  an  culequately  fund- 
ed and  pnverly  directed  and  staffed  fa- 
cility. For  this,  the  entire  Nation  can 
be  grateful. 
In  my  opinion,  tbe  two  most  dramatic 


breakthroughs  In  history  in  our  national 
effort  to  control  alcobi^lsm  in  the  United 
Staitea  have  taken  idaoe  in  the  past  year. 
One  was  this  unprecedented  endowment 
of  Rooaevelt  Hospital  and  the  other  was 
the  enactment,  late  in  the  last  sesaioa,  of 
the  Comprebenaive  Alcoholism  Control 
Act.  I  am  sure  thait  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  tbe  House  who  enacted  this 
law,  virtually  without  oppoaltioD,  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  Brlnkley's  hlstorio  pri- 
vate contribution  to  this  compiling 
common  cause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
de  reporting  this  bequeet  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  27.  1971,  be  printed 
IntbeRKCoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc<»u>. 
as  follows: 

Tnf  MnxjoN  D0U.AI8  QmH  To  An>  Alco- 
holics— ^WALL     8IRECT     BaMKBK     D0MAXK8 

Puns  to  BooskvxIiT  Hospital 
(By  EdWBitl  C.  Buzlcs) 

BooMvelt  Hospital  hAe  noetved  a  gift  of 
$10-inllU<Hi  for  tbe  trBatment  and  rehabUl- 
taUotx  of  alooboUOB.  H.  Wliltfleld  Oartiart, 
tbe  president  of  the  Weet  Side  InsUtution. 
azmounced  yesterday. 

TtM  gift  was  made  by  B.  Brinkley  Smith- 
en.  a  q>eclal  partner  In  a  Wall  8t>«et  Invest- 
ment  banking  bouse  and  a  pMlanthroptot 
who  for  years  has  been  especially  Interested 
In  combating  alcoholism. 

Tbe  boepltal  described  Mr.  Smltbera'a  gift 
as  the  largest  single  grant  ever  made  by  any 
Individual  or  ctgency.  Including  tbe  Federal 
Goremment,  to  fight  alcoholism. 

Tbe  money  Is  to  be  used  to  establish  the 
Bmltheis  Alcoholism  Treatment  and  Train- 
ing Center  as  an  "integral  part"  of  tbe  hos- 
pital, providing  detoxification,  rebablUtatlon 
and  professional  training. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  tbe  an- 
nouncement of  tbe  gift,  Mr.  Smlthera  said 
alcolurilam  ranked  among  tbe  nation's  major 
health  problems,  along  with  cancer  and  heart 

"In  spite  of  tbe  staggering  toU  taken  by 
this  disease  in  terms  of  human  Uvea  and  re- 
sources, relatively  Uttle  is  being  done  to  com- 
bat It  because  of  public  and  professional 
yniittii-niiwT-BtJtnritTig,"  he  said. 

BarUer  this  year  the  New  York  Council  on 
Alcoholism  reported  that  "alcoholism  is  four 
times  as  wldespretul  as  other  forms  of  ad- 
diction and  results  In  six  times  as  many 
deaths." 

Tbe  councU's  report  said  a  large  number  at 
alcoholics  also  used  other  addictive  drugs.  It 
cited  a  special  survey  showing  that  SO  per 
cent  of  the  alcobcAlcs  tested  were  also  u^ng 
barlturates  and  amphetamines  and  that  88 
per  cent  were  using  heroin  and  opium. 


appointments  In  medicine  and  psyoblatry 
l>jm  been  coordinator  of  that  serrloe. 

A  boepltal  qrakesman  said  that  Dr.  Btosrij 
could  be  expected  to  ooorttaate  the  vastty 
e^anded  program  that  wUl  be  made  possible 
by  the  new  gift  from  Mr.  Smlthers. 

There  were  no  details  announced  yesterday 
an  exactly  bow  tbe  money  would  be  spent, 
although  a  spokesman  said  additional  facul- 
ties through  lease,  purchase  or  construetlan 
would  be  necessary.  

Mr.  Smlthers  said  the  suocees  oC  the  exist- 
ing aloohoilsm  program  at  Roosevelt 
"prompted  him  to  make  tbe  »10-milllon 
grant.  He  noted  that  more  than  100  patients 
were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  aboot  835 
outpatients  were  treated  last  year.  but.  be 
added,  "What  Impresses  me  most,  "Ms  that 
an  additional  4,000  patients  who  were  ad- 
mitted for  other  reasons  were  found  to  have 
alcoholism."  ,       _^  _  „__ 

Mr.  Smlthers.  a  resident  cA  Locust  VaUay, 
LJ..  was  actively  connected  with  LB.M.  Mid 
Wall  Street  Investment  houses  prior  to  IWH, 
when  be  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  ohsx- 
Ity  whUe  remaining  as  a  "P«^„P^*^  jj* 
the  family's  brokerage  firm,  P.  8.  Smlthers 
andCon4>any. 


MOKTALrrr  aatk  chxd 

Underscoring  tbe  seriousness  of  alcoholism 
as  a  major  health  problem  here,  the  Health 
Services  Administration  has  reported  a  steady 
rise  In  tbe  mortality  rate  from  dnrhosls  ot 
tbe  liver— from  lees  than  1,600  In  1049  to 
more  than  3,400  in  1969. 

Mr.  Smlthers.  who  Is  63  years  old  and  a 
son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation,  is  also 
president  of  the  Christopher  D.  Smlthers 
I"to\mdatlon,  named  for  bis  father.  In  the  last 
15  years  tbe  foundation  has  made  grants 
totaling  Sfi-mlllion  to  treat  alct^oUsm. 

Since  1968.  when  Roosevelt  Hospital  started 
an  alcoholism  service  described  as  the  only 
such  program  In  a  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pital In  Manhattan,  Mr.  Smlthers  has  been 
giving  $60,000  a  year  to  tbe  inpatient  and 
outpatient  programs  of  that  service. 


VAST    EXPANSION 

Dr.  LeOlalr  BlsaeU,  an  internist  and  an  at- 
tending phyetelan  at  tbe  hospital  with  dual 


COMMUNICA-nONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  "ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkh)  laid  before  the  8«a*« 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

iNTxanc  RKPorr  Rklatin  o  to 
UJB.  Mxntic  Studt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commwoe. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Ibtolm 
report  relating  to  tbe  UA  Metric  Study  (wlto 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oommeroe. 
INTBUM  RKP«rr  ON  VS.  Mrrtic  aroDT.  Bt- 

TTTMB  -COMMHICIAL  WDCHTS  AND  MKASUBXB" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Intertn 
report  stemming  from  the  U3.  Metric  Study, 
entitled  "Oommwxlal  Weights  and  Meas- 
uree"  (with  an  aooompanylng  r^wrt) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oommeroe. 

RxpoBT  OP  THB  US.  Mznic  SrODT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oomm«roe 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  UB.  Metric 
Study  conducted  by  tbe  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (with  acoonq>anylng  refxxt);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Rjporr  OP  CoMPT«oixi«  Onnnui. 

A  letter  from  tbe  OomptroUer  Oenecal  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Ineffective  Controls 
Over  Program  Bequlrements  Relating  to 
MedlcaUy  Needy  Persons  Covered  by  Medic- 
aid Social  and  BehaMlltatton  Serrlce.  De- 
paiiment  of  Health,  Bducatton,  and  Wrtitere. 
dated  J\Uy  38.  1971  (with  an  aoccmpyylng 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
BxpoBT  or  TH»  CoionaBioND  OP  imnMATiow 

AND    NATTnUUKATION 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  tbe  number  of  ^>iHloants 
for  conditional  entry  under  Section  308(a) 
(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatkmaUty  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rkpokt  op  ths  SscarrAAT  or  Hkalth.  Xdoca' 

TION,    AND    WSLPAAB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  ■*«•• 
cation,  and  WeUare  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  Identifying  tbe  major  Issue* 
asBocUted  with  Uoensure.  certification,  ana 
accreditation  for  practice  or  employment  or 
health  personnel  (with  aooompanylng  re- 
port) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
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Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACOINO  FBBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  OmAVB.) : 
Baaoluttonc  from  the  xnutMl  AmfnUmn  Me- 
chanics raUUng  to  <lomwtlo  and  foreign  at- 
tain; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  end  Pui>- 
llo  Welfare. 


Aoews.  B<f erred  to  tib»  Oommltiee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BKNTBBN: 

S.  3897.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  James 

Kates^owner  of  the  Oladewater  Dally  Mirror. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bkn- 

***''.  Mr.  CxTxm,   and  Mr.   Qold- 


July  29,  1971 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  BTBD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
M4cirusoif,  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  10061.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies! 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (Kept.  No.  93-318) . 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  133.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conserratlon  (Reot.  No' 
93-317). 

By  Mr.  ANDKHSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insmar  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  34.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shaU  be  nonrelmbvirsable  (Rent  No 
93-316). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

8. 1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  »«wi«Tna- 
tlon  Projects  Act  of  1986,  as  amended  (Rent. 
NO.  93-814).  ^""v*. 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rtfatlons,  with  an  amendment; 

8.  3360.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (78  Stat.  613),  as  amended,  to- 
••Cher  with  minority  views  (Bept.  No.  99- 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BUJJB  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

ByMr.  TALMAOOK: 
S.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  clarify  the  taxpay- 
er's right  to  rebut  the  statuory  pres\um>- 
tlon  of  Income  tax  avoidance  with  respect  (o 
shareholders.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Vlnanee. 

ByMr.BKLLMON: 
8.  SS84.  A  bill  creating  an  additional  FM- 
«al  district  Judgeship  for  the  western  dls- 
Wct  of  <»lahoma.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself.  Mr 
Scott.  Mr.  Alux.  Mr.  Aixon  Mr 
R*»»».  Mr.  Batr,  Mr.  BxAU..'  Mr! 
BBin««rr.  Mr.  Bibls,  Mr.  Booos  Mr 
Btbd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Camttok 
Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Cusxis.  Mr.  Doia-' 
HICK,  Mr.  Kastlahs,  Mr.  Kkvik,  Mr 
Pawndt,  Mr.  Ottsmxt,  Mr.  HAiraBir 
Mr.  Hoixmos,  Mr.  HsimxA.  Mr.  Joa- 
OAif    of   North    Carolina.    MT.    MC- 

tKTTKM,  Mr.  MXTCALT,  Mr.  MONTOTA 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastobk,  Mr.  Psoott' 
Mr.     Randoltb.     Mr.     Saxxk,     Mr! 

8CBWXXXXB,      Mr.      SFAKKMAIf!      Mr! 

Tsrr.  Mr.   Thukmond,  Mr.   Town 
andMr.  YouKo): 
8.  3366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  products.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  liCniDALK: 
8.  SSas.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Maria  Augulo 


8. 3368.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibtt  the  levying 
by  labor  organlaatkuis  of  fines  against  em- 
ployees tar  exercising  rights  under  such  act 
or  for  certain  ottier  activities.  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welteie 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Bmr- 
MxiT.  Mr.  OoLDWATSB,  and  Mr 
^▼iM) : 

8. 3369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Belaitlons  Act,  1947,  so  as  to  provide  for  dls- 
sOhitlon  of  InJunotKoM  tliereiuMler  aaXj  upon 
•rttlement  of  disputes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  imd  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bxm- 
H«tT.  Mr.  CxTSTis,  Mr.  £svik,  and  Mr 

OOLOWATB)  : 

8. 3870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
]^*'**'<»°»  Aci  so  as  to  require  a  Board-con- 
duoted  election  in  representation  cases.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Wtffare. 

By  Mr.  BACUJETON: 
8. 3371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  and 
Annie  Oroumoutls.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  v^^«xll«•l. 
By  Mr.  MoOOVKRN: 
3.  3372.  A  Mil  enttled  "The  Adequate  In- 
come Act  of  1971."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By_Mr.   HBP8KA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
ToifintT,    Mr.    Allott,   Mr.   i**»^» 
Mr.  Bball,  Mr.  Bmnmr.  Mr.  Baocx. 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Ckakston,  Mr.  Dou! 
Mr.    DoimncK,    Mr.    Kastlakb.    Mr! 
FAinnif,  Mr.  Chuvxx.,  Mr.  Kknnxdt 
Mr.  Mrcalv,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Bni- 
">".  Mr.  Saxbx,  Mr.  Scorr  Mr.  Taft 
Mr.  Taucadob,  Mr.  THtjaMoiro,  and' 
Mr.  CoopsB) : 
8.  3873.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  merger  of 
two  or  more  professional  basketbaU  leagues 
and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNBY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Caaifaroit): 
8.  3374.  A  bUi  to  esUbllsh  a  national  pro- 
gram to  control  air  and  water  pollution  and 
to  aid  in  the  preeervatlon  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Lake  T*hoe  area.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  ORAVXL: 
8.  3875.  A  bill  for  ths  relief  of  Olovama 

a  3876.  A  bill  for  the  rrtief  of  Llna  L. 
PwllUa.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLK  (for  Mr.  Jackboh  and 
Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 
8. 3877.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Act  of  Maivh  8 
1909,  as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  ini^i^r  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QRIFTTN: 
8.  3378.  An  original  bUl  to  confer  VS 
cltlaenshlp      posthumously      up<m      Abdul 
Miihsin  OaUoBl.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RB80LDTI0NS 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax- 
payer's right  to  rebut  the  statutory  pre- 
sumption of  income  tax  avoidance  with 
respect  to  shareholders.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislatioD  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  application  of  the  accumulated 


earnings  tax  to  closely  held  corporatioos 
In  this  country,  "nils  penalty  tax  is  im- 
posed on  a  corporation  which  accumu- 
lates earnings  with  the  purpose  of  saving 
its  shareholders  the  personal  income  tax 
which  they  would  pay  on  distribution  of 
such  earnings  as  dividends.  The  fact  that 
earnings  are  accumulated  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  business  is 
treated  as  establishing  the  tax  avoldanct 
purpose  unless  the  taxpayer  can  prove 
to  the  contrary.  The  corporations  con- 
cerned are  primarily  small  business  cor- 
porations who  are  in  competition  with 
large  publicly  held  corporations  which 
are  not  affected  by  this  tax. 

Per  years  smaller  and  medium  coipo- 
ratlons,  in  particular,  lacking  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  capital  markets  and  urgently 
needing  funds  to  finance  plant  expan. 
sion,  retire  outstanding  obligations,  pur- 
chase additional  inventories,  or  to  under- 
take other  projects  in  ccanpetition  with 
large  puUlc  corporations,  were  ImpeDed 
by  the  fear  of  penalty  taxes  to  pay  out 
more  of  their  earnings  in  dividends  than 
sound  business  judgment  would  dictate 
In  recognition  of  these  problems  the 
Congress,  in  enacting  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  made  various  changes 
to  limit  the  scope  and  Impact  of  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax.  Tlie  principal 
changes  made  in  1954  were:  to  m^ke  tibe 
poialty  tax  applicable  to  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  accumulated  earnings  which 
were  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  business;  to  allow  the  ta]^>ayer  in 
certain  instances  to  shift  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  burden  of  proving  earnings 
and  profits  were  accumulated  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  buslnees;  to  pro- 
vide that  reasonable  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness   includes    reasonably    anticipated 
needs,  and  finally,  to  reduce  the  required 
proof  of  a  nontax  avoidance  purpose  in 
cases  where  the  accumulation  is  beyond 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  business  In 
such  a  case  the  paialty  tax  does  not 
apply  if  the  taxpayer  can  prove  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  rather  than 
by  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  accumulation  was  not  for  a  tax 
avoidance  purpose. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  failure  <rf  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  courts 
to  give  proper  weight  to  the  Congress' 
Intention  that  the  taxpayer  may  avoid 
the  penalty  tax  by  showing  that  tax 
avoidance  was  not  the  purpose  of  an 
accumulatl(ui  of  earnings. 

Although  in  theory,  a  taxpayer  has  a 
chance  to  show,  by  a  preponderance 
of  evidence,  that  the  accumulations 
were  for  other  than  tax  avoidance  pur- 
poses, in  reality,  there  Is  little  if  any 
such  chance.  Various  decisions  of  our 
courts  have  Indicated  that  to  find  an 
unreasonable  accumulation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that  tax  avoidance 
was  the  dominant  purpose  but  only  that 
it  was  one  of  the  purposes.  Since  the 
shareholders-officers  In  a  closely  held 
corporation  are  usually  advised  of  the 
tax  consequences  of  various  manage- 
ment altemaUves,  it  is  cmly  common- 
sense  that  they  will  almost  always  be 
advised  that  one  of  the  consequences 
of  accumulation  of  corporate  eamincs 
is  that  they  will  not  pay  any  immfdlatft 
personal  tax  on  such  accumulation.  "Ilie 
courts  and  Juries,  under  instructians  of 
the  judge,  have  goiendly  been  willing 
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to  find  the  forbidden  purpose  whenever 
the  Government  has  shown  this  knowl- 
edge, irrespective  of  any  available  con- 
trary evidence  of  other  nontax  motives 
for  the  accumulation.  What  resxilts  is  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  corporate  taxpay- 
er to  accumulate  at  all,  coupled  with  un- 
certainty as  to  what  if  any  of  such 
Accumulation  will  be  deemed  reasonable. 
While  there  are  numerous  cases  liti- 
gated on  this  issue,  the  vast  majority 
of  such  problems  never  reach  the  courts. 
The  majority  of  cases  are  settled  on 
the  local  level  first,  with  the  tas^iayer- 
corporation  agreeing  to  pay  some  accu- 
mulated earnings  tax,  although  less  than 
the  accumulated  earnings  tax  being  as- 
serted by  the  Revenue  Service.  Failure 
to  settle  runs  the  risk  of  an  expensive 
and  drawn-out  court  battle.  This  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  has 
been  the  deciding  factor  for  some  cor- 
porations not  to  retain  earnings  and 
profits  for  what  they  consider  worth- 
while business  needs.  Investments  by 
taxpayer  in  the  stock  of  other  com- 
panies has  Yxea.  many  times  avoided, 
even  though  such  investments  mig^t 
have  provided  the  necessary  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  company  to 
Insure  such  things  as  a  constant  supply 
of  necessary  raw  materials,  a  ready 
market  for  the  taxpayer's  products,  ac- 
cess to  much  needed  future  loans,  ami- 
cable rate  or  price  negotiations  and  vari- 
ous other  services.  Attempts  by  the  tax- 
payer to  take  its  place  next  to  Gov- 
ernment in  aiding  the  awakening  of  un- 
developed regi(uis  have  been  in  some 
cases  curtailed.  And,  certain  taxpayers 
in  industries  which  require  larger  ac- 
cumulation of  earnings,  that  is,  small 
privately  owned  companies  which  ixe 
Government  regulated,  are  finding  them- 
selves hard  pressed  to  justify  accumula- 
tions under  this  vague  and  uncertain 
burden.  The  situation  is  clearly  one 
which  needs  clarification. 

The  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  which  I  am  offering  would 
clarify  Congress'  intention  that  the  tax- 
payer-corporation has  a  last  clear  chance 
to  avoid  the  tax  by  proving  that  although 
the  accumulations  were  beyond  the  rea- 
sonable needs  of  the  business,  such  ac- 
cumulations were  not  made  for  purposes 
of  avoidance  of  tax  by  the  shareholders. 
No  longer  would  it  be  sufficient  for  the 
Government  merely  to  show  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  corporation  were 
aware  of  the  tax  benefits  they  would  gain 
from  said  accumulations.  Under  my 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  a  corporation  would  be  permitted 
to  prove  that  an  accumulation  was  not 
for  a  tax  avoidance  purpose  by  establish- 
ing that  "it  would  have  permitted  such 
earnings  to  accumulate  without  regard 
to  the  tax  benefits  resulting  to  its  share- 
holders." In  such  a  case  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax  would  not  ai^ly.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evidence  as  a  whole 
shows  that  "but  for"  the  tax  benefit  re- 
sulting to  the  sbareholders,  the  accumu- 
lation would  not  have  been  allowed,  the 
corporation  would  properly  be  liable  for 
the  penalty  tax. 

This  test  is  based  on  sound  judicial 
thinking  for  it  requires  a  viewing  of  all 
the  evidence  presented  and  not  merely 
the  absence  or  presence  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  of  the 


tax  benefits  to  them  of  accumulating 
earnings— the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
every  officer-shareholder  should  be  ex- 
pected to  have.  My  amendment  to  the 
Code  is  intended  to  bring  clarity  to  the 
area  while  maintaining  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  tax  on  improperly  accum- 
ulated earnings.  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  amendment  to  the 
Code  when  the  Finance  Committee  takes 
up  tax  legislation  later  in  this  Congress. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Al- 
lott, Mr.  Bakxr,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Bkall,  Mr.  Bknnxtt,  Mr.  Biblx, 
Mr.  Bocgs,  Mr.  Btro  o/t  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cawnow,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  CtntTis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Guiunnr,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Hsuska,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Mitcalf,  Mr. 
Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Saxbx,  Mr.  Schwek- 
ER,  Kir.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
THinufOND,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
YouNo) : 
S.  2365.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  products.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BTCSL  TSADS  ACT  OF  ISTl 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Poinsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and  35  of  our 
colleagues  to  establish  quotas  for  steel 
products  imported  into  the  United  States. 
I  do  this  out  of  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  steel  import  problem  has  not  been 
solved  by  the  program  of  volimtary  re- 
straint undertaken  by  Japanese  and  West 
European  producers  at  the  outset  of  1969 
and  now  in  the  final  months  of  Its  3- 
year  life;  and  that  this  problem  con- 
tinues to  be  one  dT  major  concern,  af- 
fecting as  it  does,'  not  only  one  of  our 
most  important  industries,  with  its  more 
than  half  a  million  employees,  but  also 
contributing  significantly  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  balance-of-payments  ac- 
counts. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  where  some 
of  the  county's  largest  steel  mills  are 
located  and  as  an  American  disturbed 
and  disillusioned  by  our  foreign  trade 
p(dicy.  or  lack  thereof.  I  cannot  stand 
idle  while  this  Import  threat  hangs  over 
us.  Rhetoric  by  others  will  not  restore  one 
steelworker's  job  or  rejuvenate  the  mill 
communities  that  have  felt  the  impact  of 
steel  imports. 

No  State,  no  steel  community  has  es- 
caped from  the  foreign  invasion  of  our 
markets.  And  my  State,  the  third  largest 
steel  producer,  has  suffered  proportion- 
ally. Indiana's  steel  production  of  over 
18.5  millions  tons  in  1970  accounted  for 
14  percent  of  the  country's  sted  output 
Its  20  steel  plants  anployed  85,000  men 
and  women  and  provided  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $800  million.  The  value  of  steel 
products  shipped  from  these  pUmts  to- 
taled $3.2  billion  in  1970.  and  in  that 
same  year,  $250  million  was  spent  for 
modemlzatian  and  improvement  of  In- 
diana steel  mills. 

Jobs  and  job  oivortunltiee  in  sted  are 
disappearing  in  Indiana  and  the  other  36 
States  where  sted  plants  operate,  lost  to 


foreign  competitors.  For  every  million 
tons  of  steel  products  imported,  count 
7.220  jobs  lost— 6,000  in  the  steel  plants 
and  offices  and  1.200  in  supporting  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  especially  disheartening,  then,  to 
hear  that  steel  imports  for  the  month  of 
June  were  the  second  highest  <m  record. 
The  preliminary  figures  for  June  have 
just  t>een  released  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Commerce.  They  show  that  2.111.638  net 
tons  of  carbon  steel  and  specialty  steel 
products  were  shipped  into  this  coimtry 
during  the  month.  This  total  has  been 
exceeded  only  once  before — ^in  August  of 
1968,  when  2,138.000  tons  of  steel  were 
imported.  And  that  was  in  a  year  In 
which  nearly  18  million  tons  of  steel  im- 
ports accounted  for  almost  17  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

So  we  find  that  through  the  first  6 
months  of  1971,  steel  imports  totaled 
more  than  9,055,000  tons,  or  66  percent 
higher  than  during  the  comparable  6 
months  of  1970.  And  they  were  valued  at 
more  than  $1,290,000,000,  very  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  $825,543,000  value 
of  steel  Imports  in  the  first  half  of  last 
year. 

If  the  same  rate  were  to  be  maintained 
through  the  balance  of  1971.  steel  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States  would  far 
exceed  the  15.4  million  tons  that  were  set 
forth  as  the  maximum  for  1971  when  the 
steel  producers  of  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  embarked  on 
their  volimtary  restraint  program. 

Aptu-t  from  that  possibility,  there  have 
been  two  major  deviations  from  the  in- 
tent of  the  voluntary  restraint  arrange- 
ment when  it  was  launched.  First,  the 
distribution  of  steel  exports  to  the  United 
States  shifted  significantly  toward  the 
high-value  content  specialty  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  second,  there  was  a  chtmge  in 
the  geographical  distilbutian  of  the  Im- 
ported steel  products.  Both  devdqpmmts 
are  contrary  to  the  expressed  tntentlOD 
of  the  foreign  producers  to  maintain  ap- 
proximately the  same  product  mix  and 
the  same  geographical  patterns  that 
existed  prior  to  1969. 

WhUe  I  view  voluntary  restraints  as 
preferable  to  mandatory  ones,  I  did  frun 
the  beginning  hold  certain  reservations 
about  the  voluntary  program,  but  it  is 
with  no  sense  of  elation  that  I  recall 
pointing  to  some  of  these  qualms — on 
January  14,  1969.  the  same  day  the  vtd- 
untcoT  arrangement  was  announced  by 
the  State  Department. 

On  that  day,  in  this  Chan^ber,  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  these  points: 
First,  that  the  overall  levti  of  imports 
set  by  the  voluntary  arrangement  c<m- 
stituted  over  13  percent  of  exiiected  do- 
mestic i^pments  whi^  I  did  not  con- 
sider much  restraint;  second,  that  the 
arrangement  called  for  a  growth  in  sted 
Imports  of  5  percent  a  year,  which  Is 
double  the  growth  of  the  domestic  steel 
market  and  raised  the  specter  that  im- 
ports would  capture  an  ever  increasing 
share  of  the  domestic  market;  third,  that 
tiie  arrangement  did  not  Include  im- 
portant producers  in  Europe  outside  the 
C(Hmnon  Market.  Canada,  and  some 
coimtries  In  the  Par  East;  fourth,  the 
program  of  Intent  raised  the  possibility  of 
foreign  producers  shipping  more  soidiis- 
ticated.  higher  value,  hl^ier  labor  con- 
tent steds  into  the  United  States;  and. 
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fifth,  that  the  foreign  prodocen  placed 
certain  conditions  which  required  elarl- 
fleation,  one  of  these  being  that  the 
Dtalted  States  would  not  impose  manda- 
tory quotas. 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  in  re- 
iterating before  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  <tf  the  AFL-CIO  here  in 
Washington,  my  resolve  to  press  for  a 
legislative  solutiMi.  I  aAed  this  queetioti: 

wai  m  mit  uata  1971  and  then  be  told 
)tHt  prtor  to  steti  lidMr  negotlMtlons  ♦■*«it 
JkpuMM  And  larapMn  ctMl  produoen  have 
protdaou  with  unutniMd  o^Molty,  btdlt  to 
Mtltfj  a  dMDuid  wtifcli  bm  reoeded.  and 
oaoDot  ooottnue  «o  Umlt  tlMlr  tamxirti  to 

Wea,  porbaps  w«  are  oosnliig  to  thi« 
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It  is  dismaying  that  2V6  years  after 
the  ooset  of  the  volimtaiy  arrangement, 
imports  are  playing  a  major  part  in  help- 
ing erode  the  strength  of  the  domestic 
sted  industry,  particularly  the  q>eclalty 
steel  segment  of  it.  And  this  is  a  highly 
important  part  of  an  Industry  that  Is  cn- 
^  to  tbe  security  of  our  country  for 
both  military  defense  and  economic 
strength. 

Let  me  quote  Roger  S.  Ahftrandt,  pres- 
ident of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries, 
one  of  the  major  producers  of  specialty 
■teels,  as  he  addressed  a  steel  unlon- 
sted  management  cwiference  here  last 
Pvbruary: 

^15"  ?P*^*l*y  »*»el  Industry  and  any  In- 
dividual company  In  It  (no  matter  how  rel- 
JtlTely  large),"  said  Mr.  Ahlbrandt.  "cannot 
flgbt  foreign  Importa  by  Itself— not  If  It  U 
•^PJB^  to  meet,  alngle-bandedly,  foreign- 
backed  induetry.  eapedaUy  with  economic 
Po"o«M  M  now  administered  to  tiie  United 

The  profit  pinch  resulting  from  the  Inwact 
of  foreign  specialty  steel  Imports  Is  «S!n- 
gertng  the  wry  existence  of  several  nood. 
"^  ^™P?f^  ^  o*"  industry.  In  seWal 
oaaes.  this  danger  Involved  entire  commnnl- 
ttee— good,  small.  typlcaUy  American  com- 
muniwe.  to  which  the  sieUlty  S^*^ 
may  oe  tbe  town's  economic  Nwkhf>ne 

The  Jobs  of  as  many  as  M.OOO  steelmrlE-i 
«s  employe«lin  the  specialty  steel  Imhu^ 

tSl^jn?'*^  f*^l  producers  lies  to  vlr- 
aSf  J^>;  .'^T^'^  '«'•  capita  toreetment 
•nd  growth  is  almost  Impossible  . 

We  find  ourselTee  being  aaked  to  ootmietA 
^  just  with  todlylduj  to^^SS^ 
«^1  comp^e,  for  both  domesUc  SHS 
elgn  markets  but  with  entire.  weU^coordi 
«*«1  industrial  sute.'  (b^-JI^^^^^ 

^r^»*"^*^  P****  *°  common  national 
»oato  to  unMed  direction  of  productl^!  i- 
nanoe^  pJantong.  marketing,  labor,  andgov- 
emment  relations.  ^^  "^ 

stS'tiSlS^  °'  ^^  ^^^"^  'o^  specialty 
rteel  imports  are  weU  worth  looking  at 
Jtore  than  18.000  torn  of  stainlSltee 
?"J^"cts  were  imported,  compared  with 

tons  of  aUoy  steel  were  shipped  in,  corn- 
Pared  with  26,000  tons  In  April. 

Mr.  Ahlbrandt  has  estimated  that  In 
order  to  bring  exports  of  these  special- 
ties from  Japan  and  Europe  In  line  with 
the  totals  envisioned  for  1»71  under  the 
TOluntary  restraint  program,  there 
Should  be  a  SO-percent  cutback  in  tool 
steel,  and  a  45-  to  48-percent  cutback  in 
low-alloy  specialty  steel. 

While  shipments  of  domestically  pro- 
duced stainless  steel  were  falling  22  per- 


cent last  year,  stainless  Imports  were 
rising  20  percent. 

As  a  result  of  this  upsurge,  stainless 
imports  bave  taken  over  about  34  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  stainless  cold  rolled 
sheet  mattet,  65  percent  of  ttie  stainless 
wire  rod  market,  and  16  percent  of  the 
maricet  for  tool  steel. 

In  the  case  of  seamless  carbon  and  al- 
loy pressure  tubing,  imports  now  claim 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  market. 

Bai>AltCX  OF  TBAOB 

On  a  wider  scale,  steel  imports  have 
become  a  major  factor  in  the  UJ3.  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  trade  situation  is  de- 
teriorating npidly.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  1960's.  trade  smrduses  were  main- 
tained in  the  $4  billion  to  $ 7  billion  range. 
In  1968  and  1969,  the  average  was  about 
$1  billion.  There  was  a  recovery  in  1970 
to  12.7  billion,  but  It  has  fallen  again,  in 
recent  months  it  has  been  in  deficit  and 
for  the  year  1971.  according  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Stans.  the  surplus  may 
dwindle  to  $1  billion  or  less.  And  some  In 
the  administration  are  said  to  believe 
there  may  be  no  surplus  at  all. 

The  wide  dispart^  between  steel  im- 
ports and  exports  has  contributed 
alarmingly  to  this  deterioration.  For  ex- 
ample, the  steel  trade  d^dt  mounted 
steadily  from  $60  million  in  1962  to  $670 
mllllan  in  1965  and  to  a  record  high  of 
more  than  $1.5  billion  in  1968.  This  def- 
icit was  reduced  in  1969  to  $946  million 
but  went  up  again  last  year  to  $948  mil- 
lion. These  figures  Include  steel  imports 
financed  under  the  AID  program  and 
would  be  higher,  of  course,  if  atd- 
financed  exports  were  excluded.  In  re- 
cent years,  these  have  totaled  about  700,- 
000  tons  and  $100  million  annually. 

This  year,  the  steel  trade  deficit  may 
wdl  exceed  the  $1.5  Ulllon  of  1968  and 
sraoe  forecasts  are  being  made  that  the 
deficit  will  go  as  high  as  $1.7  billion. 

AXALTBB  OV  BILZ. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  limit 
total  sted  mill  product  impwls,  both 
carbon  and  specialty,  to  14.709.000  net 
tons  during  calendar  year  1971.  This  fig- 
ure is  obtained  from  taWng  the  14  mil- 
lion tons  celling  established  for  1969  un- 
der the  existing  voluntary  restraint  ar- 
rangement and  adding  a  2.5  percent  an- 
nual growth  factor  for  calendar  years 
1970  and  1971.  The  bill  also  would  estab- 
lish a  calendar  year  1971  limit  of  411.000 
tons  for  Imports  of  "other  steel  prod- 
ucts," which  Include  primary  fabricated 
forms  of  steel  made  from  such  mill  prod- 
ucts as  plates,  structurals,  sheets,  wire 
and  rails,  as  well  as  rivets,  bolts,  nuts, 
and  similar  fasteners,  and  steel  cast- 
ings— all  of  these  being  items  not  covered 
under  the  voluntary  arrangement. 

Beginning  in  calendar  year  1972.  im- 
ports of  steel  mill  products  and  other 
steel  products  would  be  limited  to  an  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  2.5  percent,  which 
is  in  line  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  steel 
demand  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  n.  By  contrast,  the  volimtary  re- 
straint arrangement  permits  a  growth 
of  5  percent  annually  in  steel  imports. 

lb  addition,  my  bUI  would  hold  steel 
imports  by  product  category,  country  of 
origin,  and  port  of  entry  to  their  1968 
percentage  ratios  and  patterns  of  dis- 
tribution. No  nation  could  fill  more  t^wi 


60  percent  of  Its  annual  quota  in  any 
6-month  period. 

The  President  would  have  the  power  to 
enter  into  international  arrangements 
or  agreements — either  formal  or  volun- 
tary— with  foreign  governments  or  any 
other  reqnnsible  entity  or  grouping  to 
limit,  by  category,  foreign  steel  exports 
to  the  United  States.  If  he  Is  satlafied 
that  such  arrangements  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  and  would  prevent 
disruption  of  domestic  steel  martets,  he 
would  have  the  power  to  implemoit  such 
agreements  or  arrangements  by  procla- 
mation. In  such  a  case,  the  categories  of 
steel  covered  under  the  arrangement 
from  the  country  involved  in  the  agree- 
ment would  be  exemi>ted  from  the  other 
quota  provisions  of  the  act,  so  long  as 
the  voluntary  agreement  was  observed. 

Three  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
be  required  to  rqxxrt  to  the  Ctangress 
on  the  effects  of  the  import  Hmifatt^onff. 
and  also  would  be  obliged  to  recommend 
whether  the  limitations  should  be  con- 
tinued, modified,  or  revoked. 

"Hie  Secretary  of  Onnmerce  would 
administer  the  act  He  would  have  the 
right  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses, and  he  also  would  have  the  power 
to  adjust  category  percentages  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  tariff  schedules  and  to 
ccMnbine  customs  districts  if  they  serve 
a  single  recognized  market. 

Should  limitations  «>ecifled  under  the 
act  take  effect  after  January  1  of  any 
year,  the  quotas  would  be  prorated  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

In  short,  my  bill  would  strengthen  the 
domestic  steel  industry  while  still  per- 
mitting foreign  competitois  to  share 
reasonably  in  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
market.  It  would  provide  niunerous  new 
Job  opportunities,  and  it  would  encour- 
age the  capital  investment  that  always 
has  been  the  driving  force  in  economic 
recovery  and  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  "Steel  Trade  Act 
of  1971"  be  printed  In  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  as 
follows: 

8.  as6S 

A  bm  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  to  iron  and 

Bteei  product^. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971-. 
Sbc.  3.  Tbe  Ctongress  finds  that  Imports  of 
carbon  and  specialty  steti  mlU  products  and 
other  steel  products  have  adversely  affected 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments  %"«< 
have  contributed  substantially  to  reduoad 
employment  opportunities  for  United  States 
workers  in  the  domestic  steel  Industry,  ^nij 
that  any  disproportionate  Increase  to  Imports 
of  oar'  an  and  specialty  steel  min  products 
and  other  steel  products  toto  the  United 
States  would  threaten  the  soundness  of  the 
domestic  steel  industry  and  theref  (»« the  na- 
tional security. 

The  Congress  also  finds  that  tbe  export 
ItmltatlODs  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
Japanese  and  Exiropean  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity steel  producers  have  to  some  degree 
prevented  disruption  of  the  United  States 
market  for  carbon  and  q)eclalty  steel  mUl 
pioducta  while  affording  Imports  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  United  States  maAet.  Those 
limitations  are  not  legaUy  enforceable,  are 
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appucable  only  to  those  producers  "'»H"g 
the  undertaking,  have  not  been  observed  to 
tbe  geographic  distribution  of  Imports  xiot 
as  regards  product  oUz,  are  not  apiAlcabla  to 
certato  other  steel  products  having  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  soundness  of  the  domestic 
steel  Industry  and  are  due  to  expire  to  1071. 
Absent  some  fonn  of  continuing  limitation. 
Imports  of  carbon  and  q>eclalty  stetf  mill 
products  and  other  steel  products  could  so 
Increase  as  to  c«4>ture  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  United  States  market  as  to  threaten  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  OoogresB  that  access  to  tbe  United 
States  market  for  foreign-produced  carbon 
and  specialty  steel  mlU  products  and  other 
steel  products  should  be  on  an  equltatde 
basis  to  safeguard  the  national  security,  to- 
sxire  orderly  trade  to  carbon  and  specialty 
steel  mlU  products  and  other  steel  products. 
aUevlate  United  States  balance-of-payments 
problems,  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  viable 
United  States  steel  Industry,  and  prevent 
further  disruption  of  United  Statee  steel 
workers. 

Sac.  3.  Except  as  provided  to  seotlon  6 
hereof,  during  the  year  beginning  January  1. 
1071.  (1)  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  and 
specialty  steel  mill  products  which  may  be 
entered  shall  l>e  limited  to  14,700,000  tons 
and  (2)  the  total  quality  of  other  steel  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  entered  shall  be  limited 
to  411,000  tons. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1073.  the  total 
quantities  of  carbon  and  specialty  steel  mill 
products  and  other  steel  products  which  may 
be  entered  during  that  year  and  during  each 
succeeding  year  shall  be  increased  by  two 
and  one-half  per  centiun  (2^%)  per  year 
over  the  tonnages  permitted  to  be  entered 
to  the  inecedlng  year. 

Sk.  4.  (1)  Subject  to  the  overall  limita- 
tions provided  to  seotlosi  8  hereof,  (1)  the 
percentage  of  the  total  quantity  of  Imports 
of  those  articles  to  any  year  represented  by 
Inxports  from  a  particular  nation  shaU  not 
exceed  the  percentage  of  total  imports  rep- 
resented by  Imports  from  that  nation  during 
tbe  year  1068,  (2)  the  percentage  of  the  total 
quantity  of  Imports  of  carbon  and  specialty 
steel  mill  products  and  other  steel  products 
which  may  be  entered  to  any  year  repre- 
sented by  Imports  to  a  particular  category 
shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  total  toi- 
ports  represented  by  Imports  to  that  category 
during  the  year  1068.  and  (3)  the  percentage 
of  the  total  quantity  of  Imports  of  those 
articles  to  any  year  cleared  through  any  cus- 
toms district  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage 
of  total  Imports  reiK^eented  by  Imparts 
which  cleared  throu^  suoh  district  during 
the  year  1068. 

(2)  Tht  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
nevertheless  adjust  tbe  percentage  limita- 
tions on  the  quantities  of  pctrtlcular  cate- 
gories of  Imports  and  on  the  quantities  of 
Imports  permitted  to  be  cleared  through 
particular  customs  dlstzlcts  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  significant  changes  to  tbe  compo- 
sition of  domestic  market  requirements; 
provided,  however,  that  such  adjustments 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  policy  stated  to 
section  2.  hereof,  and  shall  not  tocrease  the 
total  amount  of  imports  pomltted  to  be 
entered  to  any  year  from  any  country  of 
origin. 

Sac.  6.  (1)  The  quantity  of  imports  of 
carbon  and  specialty  steel  mill  products  and 
other  steel  products  from  any  nation  under 
this  AcX  to  either  half  of  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total  pennlsilble 
quantity  of  Importa  fltxn  that  natton  to  thai 
year. 

(3)  Should  any  llmltatton  Imposed  under 
this  Act  take  effect  on  any  day  other  than 
January  1  of  a  year,  such  llmltatloa  shaU 
apply  pro  rata  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  such  year. 

Sac.  6.  TtM  President  Is  authorized  to  enter 
toto  totematlonal  anaDgonents  or  agree- 


ments with  forelgpi  governments  or  other 
tostromentaUtlee  or  to  s<dlelt  the  m^inng  of 
vOlimtary  undertakings  by  forelga  steel  pro- 
ducers or  aesodatlons  thereof  llmttlDg,  by 
category,  the  quantities  of  oartxm  and  spe- 
cialty steel  products  and  other  eteel  products 
originating  to  such  nations  or  Instrumen- 
taUtles  which  may  be  entered.  If  the  Preel- 
dent  finds  that  the  jtrovlslons  of  any  such 
arrangement  or  agreement  or  vdunttury 
undertaking  shaU  wibstantlally  carry  out 
and  Implement  the  declared  purposes  and 
findings  of  this  Act  and  assure  the  avoidance 
of  dlsn^tlon  at  the  markets  for  carbon  and 
specialty  steel  mill  products  and  other  steel 
products  In  the  United  States,  the  President 
shall  so  determine  by  proclamation,  to  which 
event  the  total  quantity  of  each  category  of 
carbon  and  speelalty  steel  n-tii  products  and 
other  steel  products  whlOh  may  be  entered 
ftom  any  country  which  has  entered  toto 
siich  an  arrangement  or  agreement  here- 
under covering  that  category  ahaU  not  be 
subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  section  3  and 
section  4  during  any  period  of  time  during 
which  a  llmltatton  of  Imp^ts  provided  by 
such  an  arrangement  or  agreement  or  vtdun- 
tary  undertaking  shall  be  to  force  and  effect 
and  the  terms  thereof  are  being  obeerved. 
Sac.  7.  (1)  Import  limitations  estaUWied 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  may 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neceasary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  puipoees  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  prov1alc»is  of  aec- 
tlon  4.  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  percent- 
ages i4>pllcable  to  tbe  reapective  categories 
to  reflect  changes  to  Tariff  Schedules  and 
may  combine  two  or  more  customs  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  this  Act  to 
the  extent  that  such  districts  serve  a  stogie 
recognized  market. 

(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  three  years 
after  the  date  cf  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  sxibmlt  a 
report  to  tbe  Congress  as  to  tbe  effects  of  the 
Import  limitations  established  under  this 
Act,  together  with  his  recommendations  as 
to  whether  such  Import  limitations  should 
be  conttoued.  modified,  or  revoked. 

Sk;.  8.  As  iised  to  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "category"  means  a  seven 
digit  Item  number  whlcb  appean  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Anno- 
tated (1071)  puUlahed  by  the  United  Statee 
Tariff  Oonmiisslon  as  to  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  which  Is — 

(a)  Wlthto  the  range  beginning  with  Item 
608.1600  and  ending  with  Item  610.6280.  ot 

(b)  One  of  the  foUowlng  Item  numben: 


608.1000 
610.  8010 
610.  8080 
610.8040 
642.0800 
643.0800 
642.1020 
642.1040 
642.1200 
642.  1400 
642.1620 
642.1800 
642.8600 
642.8000 
642.0000 
642.0100 


642.0300 
642.0600 
842.0700 
946.1600 
646.1700 
846.2000 
046.2600 
646.2620 
646.26401 
646.2700 
646.3800 
646.8000 
646.4000 
646.6400 
646.6600 
646.6800 


648.6600 
046.7000 
662.0000 
663.0200 
662.0400 
663.0600 
663.0600 
668.0300 
668.0800 
680.4000 
68&S0OO 
688.8600 
000.3600 
000.8000 


(3)  The  term  "oarbon  and  specialty  steel 
mlU  products"  shall  be  deemed  to  Include 
aU  products  or  goods  which  are  described  or 
would  be  Included  wlthto  any  category  re- 
ferred to  to  subsection  (l)  (a)  of  this  seo- 
tlon 8  and  the  term  "other  steti  prodneta" 
shall  be  deemed  to  toclude  all  produots  or 
goods  which  are  deecrlbed  or  would  be  to- 
duded  wlthto  any  oategocy  referrsd  to  In 
BubaeottoBL  (1)  (b)  of  this  seotlan  8. 

(8)  Tbe  term  "Imports"  nf«n  to  United 
States  Imports  to  any  oatsgory  or  oategoclsB 
wltUn  the  meaning  of  auhsectlon  (1)  of  thto 


section  8  and  to  products  to  any  category 
brought  toto  a  foreign  trade  aooe  ^^A  used 
to  goods  which  enter  the  customs  iterrttarr  of 
the  United  Statea. 

(4)  The  term  "year"  means  r»i— wt^r  j%tg, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  oior- 
mous  trade  vacuum  has  resulted  due  in 
part  to  the  expiration  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  1067.  Today,  we  introduce 
a  fair  trade  bill  to  help  stimulate  the 
domestic  steel  industry. 

Foreign  imports  to  the  United  State* 
in  May  established  a  new  record  for  tbe 
month  when  1.8  mllllan  tons  were  im- 
P(»ted.  Total  steel  imports  for  the  first  5 
months  were  up  59  percoit  at  6  J  milUon 
ttms.  At  the  same  time,  exports  from  the 
United  States  were  off  2.6  million  tons  for 
the  first  6  months  and  5  million  fewer 
tons  were  exported  since  January  of  this 
year. 

lix.  President,  today  I  am  introducing. 
Jointly  with  the  sailor  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Haktkx)  and  other  Senaton. 
a  fair  trade  bill  for  our  hard-pxvssed  do- 
mestic steel  industry.  I  hope  that  it  wiU 
receive  the  legislative  support  needed  to 
make  it  a  model  and  forerunner  for  a 
"new  look"  "US.  trade  policy  for  the 
1970's,  to  enable  our  country  to  compete 
on  a  more  equitable  basis  with  its  trading 
partners. 

With  the  dynamic  changes  ccmtinulng 
to  take  place  in  international  commerce, 
we  have  become,  unfortunately,  a  very 
Junior  partner,  due  in  large  part  because 
the  United  States  has  not  had  a  rational 
trade  policy  since  the  exitiration.  in  1967, 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  liM2. 

This  has  created  an  enormous  trade 
vacuum,  to  say  the  least,  while  this  coon- 
try's  industrial  might  has  eroded  to  the 
point  where  today  it  is  in  grave  danger. 
Just  this  month,  the  Commerce  DqMurt- 
ment  axmounced  that  imports  for  May 
substantially  exceeded  exports  for  the 
second  consecutive  month,  for  the  first 
time  since  1950. 1.  W.  Abel,  president  ot 
United  Steelworkers  of  Amoica.  called 
this  alarming  fact  to  the  attention  of 
delegates  here  in  mid-JiUy  at  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Conference  on  Jobs,  along  with  this 
observation: 

If  things  continue  as  they  an,  what  loaui 
on  the  horlaon  Is  of  most  smoas  oonoetn 
for  the  health  of  the  American  eoooomy,  the 
buying  power  of  the  American  people,  which 
is  based  on  workers'  wages,  and  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  people. 

I  caimot  agree  with  him  more. 

It  is  well  known  that  countries  which 
rebuilt  plants  and  factories  after  World 
War  n — ^financed  largely  with  national 
grants,  minimal  or  non-interest-bearing 
loans,  other  subsidies,  and  in  many  cases 
UjB.  Oovemment  aid — ^have  more  mod- 
em producticm  facilities  than  does  the 
steel  and  the  other  high  investment  In- 
dustries of  this  country  which  are.  of 
course,  dependent  on  internal  and  other 
non-Qovemment  financing. 

Further,  as  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Economic  Policy  recently  dramatised  in 
its  report  to  the  President  on  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  steel  industry: 

Tbere  "are  no  substantial  disparities  to 
the  technology  know-how  available  to  aU 
steol-prodiuctog  ooontales,  and  the  rate  of 
tonovatlan  to  tbe  steel  toduetilas  of  eaeh 
ooontiy  la  detenolned  by  eormotnlc  and  fl. 
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luuielal  fMton,  nittnnrt  polley  aad  inui> 
«t«rUl  daeMona. 

Currently,  aooordlng  to  stee)  industry 
sources  Just  visiting  there,  Jap«n  has 
built,  or  is  in  the  process  of  constroetliig 
•eren,  I  repeat  seven,  steel  pUnts  larger 
than  the  biggest  existing  steel  jdant  in 
the  Utalted  Stotes.  And  they  can  build 
these  plants  in  Just  about  one-third  the 
time  and  at  one-third  the  cost  61  a  com- 
parable facility  In  the  United  States. 

Japan  technical  teams  roam  the  world, 
as  <me  industry  authority  has  remarked 
to  me.  seeking  out  and  buying  the  best 
technology  available,  taking  it  home.  Im- 
proving it,  and  then  building  a  more  mod- 
em, much  lees  costly  plant  to  ou^roduce 
and  undersell  the  American  market. 

This  same  authority  tells  me  that — 

Tb«  JapaiMM  have  the  edga  In  faellltl«B, 
In  produettvlty  and  In  both  opmnOat  and 
oouatfuctton  ooeta. 

And,  he  says: 

Their  worker*  "are  highly  mottvated  and 
work  on  their  own  time  to  achieve  better 
reeulta  for  their  plant  and  their  company, 
and.  of  oouiae.  thamaelves. 

Nippon  Steel  was  formed  about  a  year 
ago  with  the  merger  of  Yawata  Steel  and 
Fuji  Iron  Co..  diq>laclng  our  own  UJS. 
Steel  Corp.  as  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer. Today.  Japan  ranks  only  behind 
the  United  States  and  Russia  in  total 
steel  production,  and  is  projected  to  be- 
come the  world's  No.  1  producer  within 
a  few  years. 

Ih  1902,  the  hourly  wage  of  steelwork- 
ers  in  the  United  States  was  13.82  as 
against  82  cents  in  Japan.  The  average 
sted  employment  wage  currently  paid 
In  the  united  States  is  $5.97  an  hour, 
tncluding  97  cents  in  fringes,  as  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  $1.80  hourly  in 
JmMm.  The  point  here  Is  that  while  Ja- 
pan's wages  have  marked  a  higher  per- 
cortage  increase  because  of  a  low  base  to 
begin  with,  the  spread  or  gap  between 
united  States  and  Japanese  steel  labor 
wages  has  nevertheless  widened  to  the 
further  disadvantage  of  our  domestic 
producers — from  $3.20  hourly  in  1900  to 
$4.17  in  1971— and  we  have  steel  labor 
negotiations  now  in  process  that  may 
drive  that  figure  even  higher. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rapidly  improving 
prodootivity  of  the  Ji^Mtnese,  coupled 
with  lower  houi^  rates  of  pay,  have  con- 
fronted the  united  States  with  an  insur- 
mountable labCMT  cost  problem.  This  and 
other  factors,  such  as  lower  facility  and 
transportation  costs,  pocdlng  of  the  bulk 
of  sted  output  tot  sale  thiouah  trading 
companies  with— according  to  the  Qab- 
Inet  Committee  report— camjdete.  often 
volatile  pricing  flezlbllity  abroad,  plus 
ooDstruction  and  otha  subsidies  at  home, 
combine  to  elfect  an  insurmountable 
competitive  advantage  against  the  United 
States. 

AooonUng  to  the  Cabinet  Committee 
report,  Japanese  steel  export  prices  to 
the  united  States  "are  being  quoted  with 
sliding  scale  provlsians  rdating  them  at 
any  given  time  In  a  fixed  ratio  to  UJS. 
domestic  prices  for  sted— approximately 
90  percent  of  the  UJB.  delivered  price." 
So  with  JiuMnese  <inallty,  service  and 
dBttrery  schedules  admittedly  near,  or 
•qaal  to  thftt  of  UJB.  producerB,  It  is 


easily  diseemiUe  that  there  is.  in  effect, 
"no  ttix  contest." 

Similarly,  the  European  Wconomlo 
Communis  and  other  foreign  countries 
have  cost  advantages  over  the  United 
States,  not  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
Japanese,  but  suflident  to  underprtce 
our  domestic  produoers  in  relatively  the 
same  products  at  home  and  in  third 
countries.  Further,  these  exporting  coun- 
tries have  their  value  added  and  trans- 
action tax  rebates  on  export  of  steel  to 
the  united  States.  These  same  taxes,  in- 
ddoitally,  also  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  foreign  producers  when  apsdled  on 
steel  exported  by  the  united  States,  since 
the  levies  add  to  inoome  and  other  taxa- 
tion already  paid  by  our  steel  industry  at 
home. 

Again,  according  to  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee rep(nt,  sales  by  EEC  steel  pro- 
ducers outside  the  Community  are  "not 
governed"  by  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  community  Treaty  and  are  very 
volatile,  reflecting  the  highly  competi- 
tive "woiid  market  price."  Further,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  labor  costs  in 
"ESC  and  most  other  European  countries 
are  two-thirds  or  less  than  labor  costs 
of  American  iHtMluoers. 

Iliere  should  be  no  great  puzzle  then 
over  what  would  otherwise  be  classed  an 
enigma— domestic  steel  production  fall- 
ing off  in  the  face  of  a  strike  threat. 
Workers  are  being  laid  off  by  the  thou- 
sands during  last  stretch  bargaining  be- 
fore expiration  of  a  current  3-year  labor 
contract  July  31,  a  period  when  steel 
production  and  employment  tradition- 
ally are  at  peak  levels. 

Nearly  1.8  million  tons  of  foreign  steel 
entered  the  United  States  in  May,  the 
largest  Invorted  ttxinage  on  record  for 
that  month.  Total  steel  imports  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year  reached  6.9  million 
tons — 59  percent  higher  than  the  same 
period  1970.  Exports  of  steel  from  this 
country,  for  the  same  5  months  this 
months  this  year,  were  off  2.8  wnminn 
tms,  for  a  S-mUlion-ton  defldt  in  our 
steel  trade. 

Hedge  buying  against  a  possible  strike 
continued  right  up  to  the  last  minute 
before  exi^ration  of  all  previous  United 
Steelworkers  contracts  in  the  postwar 
period.  Industry  analyses  this  past  win- 
ter were  confidently  prMlictlng  a  7- 
month  steel  boom  totaling  65  million  tone 
by  the  end  of  July.  Instead,  industry 
sources  qqw  foresee  shijHnents  of  81  mil- 
lion tons  or  less. 

There  is  one  big  reason  for  this 
astounding  drcHwff  in  domestic  steel 
production — that  is  the  amount  of  im- 
ported steel  on  h&nd  and  on  order  for 
steel  users.  A  survey  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Purchasing  Blanagement 
found  that  an  August  1  steel  strike  ts  of 
secondary  importance  to  steel  buyers  at 
this  time,  whereas  several  months  ago 
such  a  possibility  was  foremost  in  their 
minds.  The  survey  showed  why  the 
change  fai  attitude— buyers  plan  to  have 
about  60-day  buildup  by  the  contract 
deadline,  much  of  it  represoiting  foreign 
steel.  Forty-one  perooit  of  the  buyers 
surveyed  by  the  association  indicated 
their  futun  idannlng  provides  for  for- 
eign steel  porcfaases  of  fran  5  to  30  per- 
cent of  total  requirements. 


Steel  has  been  one  of  America's  strong- 
est, most  productive  industries.  Ita 
deelhie  in  earnings,  profits,  cash  flow 
and  stock  value— de^te  an  average 
capital  investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  of  over  $2  billion  yearly  since 
1900— is  further  shocking  tesidmony  ta 
the  alarming  inroads  of  foreign  steel. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
truly  open  market  for  steel.  The  Cabinet 
Committee  report,  which  I  have  already 
referred  to,  states  that  worldwide  steel  la 
produced  in  more  than  70  countries 
against  35  at  the  end  of  World  War  XL 
The  steel  industries  in  vlrtuajUy  all  of 
these  countries  are  either  nationalised  or 
subsidized,  and  protected  as  a  matter  of 
natiotud  policy,  with  exception  of  the 
United  States. 

Against  these  formidable  odds,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  main- 
tain a  strong,  viable  steel  industry  for 
our  national  economic  welfare  and  se- 
curity. The  only  way  left  to  assure  re- 
vival of  a  prosperous  steel  industry  is  to 
recognize  the  changing  woifd  market 
conditions  as  they  are  and  adjust  to 
meet  them. 

That  is  why  Senator  Hastkk  and  I  at« 
offering  this  bill,  to  establish  an  equi- 
table trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts. The  Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971  limits 
Imports  in  1971  to  14.709,000  tons  and 
provides  for  realistic  product  and  geo- 
graphic alinements  based  on  the  year 
1968  and  an  import  growth  rate  of  not 
more  than  2^  percent  annually. 

I  wish  the  administration  well  in  its 
current  efforts  to  extend  the  present  vol- 
imtary  steel  agreement.  I  'hope  that  a  new 
agreement  wlU  remove  the  need  for  a 
legislated  import  quota.  But  if  the  agree- 
ment is  defective,  in  that  the  producers 
of  carbon  steel,  alloy  steel,  speclajty  steel, 
and  all  the  rest  are  pushed  out  of  the 
market.  I  shall  seek  tiie  most  prompt  en- 
actment of  the  bill  which  has  Just  been 
introduced. 

B4y  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  many  years  the  Nation's  leading 
steel-produdng  State,  has  120  sted 
plants  employing  173.000  workers  who 
take  home  $1.8  million  in  pay.  These  fig- 
ures represoit  a  distinct  decline  from  the 
figures  available  in  1909. 1  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  imless  something  is  done 
soon,  the  situation  will  get  much  worse. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  Jdn  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scon)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (1&. 
HAxnoB)  in  cosponsorlng  the  Steel  Trade 
Act  of  1971. 

The  steel  industry  Is  suffering  from 
the  onslaught  of  foreign  competition. 
This  competition  means  not  only  reduced 
profits,  but  also  the  eUmlnation  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  for  American  steelworicers. 

m  my  own  State  of  Ohio  the  united 
States  Steel  Corp.,  has  recently  shut  down 
its  Ohio  works  in  Youngstown,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  steel  mlUs  in  the  State. 

Major  layoffs  have  also  been  an- 
nounced by  Republic  Steel  in  Canton  and 
MassUlon  and  by  other  produoers  In 
Ohio. 

Through  Iklay  this  year  total  steel  im- 
ports have  exceeded  the  comparable  1970 
level  by  58.1  percent.  TUs  measure  would 
place  a  Umlt  upon  imports  of  15.120.000 
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tons  and  further  provide  that  the  annual 
rate  of  import  growth  could  not  exceed 
Vh  percent. 

m  sponsoring  this  measure  I  am  not, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  merely  with  import  quotas.  If 
tbe  American  steel  industry  is  to  re- 
capture its  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
it  will  have  to  modernize  its  tools  of 
production.  RecenUy  I  learned  that  the 
Japanese  produced  a  ton  of  steel  with  5.7 
man-hours  compared  to  more  than  7.3 
man-hours  in  the  United  States. 

This  means  the  Japanese  producers 
have  not  only  the  advantage  of  lower 
wage  levels  but  greater  productivity  as 
well. 

If  the  United  States  loses  the  produc- 
tivity race  our  standard  of  living  wUl 
inevitably  suffer.  To  the  average  worker 
the  balance  of  trade  figures  may  not 
mean  very  much  because  they  are  con- 
fusing and  complex.  What  I  think  we 
all  must  understand  is  that  these  figures 
and  our  productivity  figures  represent 
Jobs,  earnings,  and  buying  power. 

If  we  are  to  fight  the  economic  stag- 
nation which  overcame  Qreat  Britain  in 
recent  years  we  will  have  to  act  now  to 
modernize  our  tools  of  production  and 
improve  the  efficiency  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure will  be  temporary  and  can  be  coupled 
with  the  early  enactment  of  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  so  that  our  great  steel 
iodustry  can  regain  its  leadership  in 
productivity  and  efficiency.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  be  sure  of  recapturing  do- 
m^c  markets  and  foreign  markets. 
Only  then  can  the  American  steelworicer 
have  meaningful  Job  security. 

BUTATOS  BAMDOLPR  AOVOCATXS  LB618LATIOM  TO 

LWR  iifposn  or  smb— cobfonbobs  stkkl 

TlAin  ACT  or  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  cosponsor  and  support  the 
Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971,  a  measure  de- 
signed to  protect  not  only  our  Nation's 
economy  but  also  our  national  security. 

It  is  ironic,  I  think,  that  we  consider 
this  action  three  decades  after  another 
debate,  which  concerned  the  riiamnntijng 
and  shipment  of  New  York  City's  famed 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  to  Japan  as 
scrap  metal.  Today,  the  situation  Is  re- 
Tened  and  we  seek  to  stem  the  massive 
flow  of  unrestricted  impcnls  of  steel 
from  both  Japan  and  Europe. 

This  measure  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  . 
in  which  I  Join,  would  limit  the  total 
Quantity  of  steel  imported  in  this  cal- 
endar year  to  15,120,000  tons.  It  would 
Idace  the  annual  rate  of  increase  at  a 
maTlmnm  of  2.5  percent  in  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year,  using  1908  as  the 
base  period. 

In  1969,  the  American  steel  industry 
and  our  Oovemment  were  encouraged  by 
the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  limita- 
tion program,  under  which  the  steel  in- 
dustries of  Japan  and  Europe  agreed  to 
Umlt  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  3  years.  Regrettably,  the  hc^ed-for 
relief  through  the  voluntcu-y  agreonent 
did  not  materialize.  On  the  contrary,  im- 
ports continued  to  increase  substantially. 


In  the  first  5  months  of  1971,  total  steel 
imports  rose  58.1  percent  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  record  level. 
Additionally,  imports  cH  stainless  and 
tool  steel  increased  41  percent  in  1909 
and  34  percent  in  1970  over  the  limits  set 
in  the  1069  stgreement.  As  a  direct  result 
of  these  increases,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  steel  trade  deficit  this  year  will  be 
more  than  $1.5  billion.  According  to  in- 
dustry figures,  this  would  be  a  50-percent 
increase  over  the  trade  deficit  incurred  a 
year  ago.  I  emphsisize  also  that  at  this 
time  no  satisfactory  renewal  of  the  vol- 
untary agreement  has  been  achieved. 

In  our  complex  smd  diverstfled  indus- 
trial society,  there  is  no  single  basic  in- 
dustry. But  we  know  that  steel  Is  one  of 
the  several  basic  industries,  such  as  food, 
fuels  and  energy,  transportation  and  tex- 
tiles. These  are  essential  to  the  kind  of 
country  we  are  today  and  the  standard 
of  living  we  enjoy. 

Steel  represents  95  percent  of  the 
metals  consumed  by  our  ec<mamy.  It  is 
the  one  most  useful  industrial  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  United  States.  Today  the 
domestic  markets  of  steel  consumers  and 
the  Jobs  of  a  half -million  steelworkers 
are  imperiled  by  what  I  c<Hi8ider  unfair 
and  unjust  competition  from  abroad.  In- 
cluded in  tUs  number  are  over  20.000 
steelworkers  in  West  ^^rglnia. 

Most  of  us  are  aw£u-e  that  steel  imports 
imderprice  our  domestic  products.  If 
this  competitive  market  edge  was  the  re- 
sult of  better  productivity  and  efficiency, 
or  arose  from  t)etter  management  or 
technology,  there  could  be  little  quarrel 
with  foreign  competition. 

Built  into  our  domestic  steel  produc- 
XXcsx,  however,  are  such  factors  as  higher 
wages,  pension,  insurance,  and  medical 
costs,  social  security,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, taxes,  and  other  mandated  costs 
imposed  on  American  business.  These 
factors,  which  contribute  to  our  higher 
standard  of  living,  place  this  industry  at 
an  inevitable  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  foreign-made  products. 

Another  aspect  of  this  situation  Is  em- 
bodied in  the  philosc^hies  of  govern- 
ments in  the  affected  coimtries.  Our 
American  system  requires  that  business 
operate  as  free  and  ind^iendent  private 
enterprise;  that  it  provide  for  its  own 
capital  requirements,  earning  a  profit  in 
order  to  grow  and  attract  cs4>ital;  and 
that  it  be  subject  to  antitrust  laws  that 
insure  competition  and  disoouragje  mo- 
nopolies. 

This  system  under  which  we  operate 
finds  litUe  parallel  abroad,  where  much 
of  the  world  steel  industry  is  publicly 
owned,  where  cartels  replace  competition 
and  where,  in  many  cases,  profits  are  not 
an  essential  requirement. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
realize  fully  what  is  at  stake  here.  The 
American  people  have  traditionally  been 
among  the  most  generous  in  providing 
aid  where  needed  abroad.  We  encourage 
competition  and  reject  trade  barriers 
artificially  designed  to  enforce  unfair 
advantage.  But  we  are  mindful  of  what 
unlimited  Imports  can  mean  to  basic  in- 
dustries. The  recent  surge  of  shoe  inuxMis 
which  forced  the  closing  of  several  U.S. 
factories  is  a  case  in  point.  There  is  the 
sad  situation  of  more  than  100.000  layoffs 


In  the  textile  industry  resulting  from 
importation  of  chei^)  textile  products  to 
prove  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Our  glass  Industries  in  West  Vlrs^nia 
and  elsewhere  suffer  from  /iftmAgirig  im. 
port  competition  which  is  based  on  low 
wages  and  reduced  production  costs. 

The  problems  facing  the  steel  indus- 
try and  its  employees  are  no  different 
from  those  which  face  or  potentially 
face  almost  all  American  firms.  This  is 
a  national  problem.  We  know  that  steel 
is  produced  in  37  States  and  steel  prod- 
ucts are  made  in  all  50  States.  WlMit  is 
not  commonly  realized  is  that  the  275 
American  companies  which  make  and 
finish  steel  have  operations  in  more  t>'^n 
300  communities  across  the  Nation.  And 
for  each  of  the  500,000  workers  dir«ctly 
employed  by  the  steel  industry,  there  are 
eight  other  Americans  employed  in  fac- 
tories that  use  steel  in  their  products. 
This  work  force  accounts  for  cxie-thlrd 
of  all  the  manufacturing  Jobs  in  tbe 
country. 

After  extensive  negotiations  betvreen 
countries,  a  fair  and  equitable  steel 
agreemait  has  ftdled  to  materialize.  I 
am  convinced,  and  others  agree,  that  vol- 
untary llmltaticns  by  foreign  cartels  wUl 
not  happen.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  to  both 
the  economy  and  the  national  security 
that  we  act  promptly  to  protect  this 
basic  industry  and  the  Jobs  of  a  half  a 
million  workers. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  vayxM  am  not  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971,  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  who  are  proposing 
this  measure  their  deep  and  intense  con- 
cern over  the  current  import  crisis  fac- 
ing the  domestic  steel  industry. 

The  stakes  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  future  of  this  vital  segment  of 
the  American  econrany — cmd  the  half- 
million  Jobs  it  supplies  American  citi- 
zens. It  is  with  good  reason  that  steel  la 
termed  a  "basic  industry."  No  modem 
industrial  society  can  survive  unless  part 
of  its  base  is  a  healthy  steel-produdng 
capacity. 

I  personally  prefer  seeing  problems  of 
this  kind  resolved  wherever  poadble  by 
voluntary  condllaticm  of  differences.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that,  instead  of  manda- 
tory import  controls,  I  would  prefer  to 
see  a  strengthening  and  extension  of  the 
current  volimtary  agreement  under 
which  steel  produoers  in  the  Emt^ean 
Common  Market  and  Japan  limit  their 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

I  share  with  Senator  Haktkx,  Soiator 
Scott,  and  my  other  colleagues  their  ap- 
prehension over  recent  trends  in  steel  im- 
ports. As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  already  noted,  these  im- 
ports totsded  more  than  9  million  tons  in 
the  first  half  of  1971.  They  had  a  de- 
clared value  of  well  over  $1V^  billion. 

The  2,112,000  tons  of  foreign  sted 
which  entered  the  United  States  in  June 
are  Just  26,000  tons  short  of  the  alltime 
1 -month  steel  import  record  set  In  Au- 
gust 1908  before  the  present  volimtary 
arrangemmt  went  taito  effect. 

Admittedly,  much  of  this  Import  surge 
is  directly  accountable  to  so-called  con- 
sumer hedgebuylng  against  the  possibU- 
Ity  of  a  sted  strike  next  month. 
But  such  trends,  whatever  their  eauM^ 
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CADDOt  kmg  oonttDue  without  potenttAl- 
ly  ixTW*rable  harm— both  to  the  doinee> 
Uo  •teel  Industry  and  to  the  entire  VB. 

economy.  ^^ 

There  are  other  disturbing  trends 
which  would  indicate  that  the  old,  vol- 
untary arrangement  may  not  have  wont- 
ed in  practice  as  well  as  we  expected  It 
to  work  in  theory.  .^  .   ,  * 

I  have  been  advised  that.  In  their  1^ 
ters  of  Intent  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
the  Common  Market  and  Japanese  steel 
producers  pledged  that  during  1969. 1970. 
and  1971.  they  wouW  try  to  maintain  v>- 
proxlmately  the  same  proportionate 
product  mix  and  geographic  dlstrlbuttoo 
of  sted  imports  as  existed  in  1968. 

What,  in  fact,  has  happened  under  toe 
voluntary  arranganent  is  that  Importo 
of  wedalty  «tecls— stainless,  alloy,  and 
tod  steels— have  steadily  Increased  their 
proportionate  share  of  total  imports. 

Last  year,  for  example,  imports  ac- 
counted for  tme-flfth  of  all  stainless  steel 
sold  In  the  United  States— a  far  larger 
Bhan  of  the  American  market  than  that 
^rtiloh  they  possessed  prior  to  the  volun- 
tary arrangement. 

Other  key  specialty  steel  markets,  such 
as  tool  steeis  and  critical  types  of  steel 
tuUng.  having  endured  similar  pressures. 
In  some  steel  product  areas.  Imports  have 
taken  over  half  the  domestic  market. 

The  Import  pressure  on  producers  of 
these  high-value,  low-volume  special 
steels  so  vital  to  defense  and  industrial 
progress  are  now  so  great  that  many 
firms  face  potential  flnMidal  ruin. 

While  the  mix  has  changed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  letters  of  intent,  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  has  also  become 
more  heavily  concentrated  on  the  west 
coast. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  European 
CommoD  Market  and  Japanese  steel  pro- 
ducers take  these  developments  into  ac- 
count during  the  current  negotiations  to 
renew  the  voluntary  steti  arrangement. 
I  consider  it  llkdy  that  the  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment will  act  vigorously  to  protect 
this  vital  domestic  industry.  Certainly 
the  voluntary  approach  is  to  be  preferred 
by  all  parties  involved. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
IndliMPft  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pwinsylvanla  signifies  rec- 
ognltioti  of  a  disheartening  reality.  It  is 
especially  saddening  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  identified  with  an  effort  to 
bring  some  semblance  of  stability  for 
our  domestic  steel  industry  in  their  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing orderly  trade  in  Iron  and  steel 
IHoducts. 

Steei  Imports  had  increased  from  as>- 
mmlmately  1.5  million  tons  in  1958  to 
almost  18  million  tons  in  1968.  This  in- 
crease in  steei  Imports  caused  a  demon- 
stratably  adverse  effect  on  our  Nation's 
economy.  I  Joined  at  that  time  in  the  In- 
tnxluction  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Order- 
ly Trade  Act  of  1969.  In  those  early  days 
of  the  first  session  of  the  9l8t  Congress.  I 
said— 

Bscatise  there  is  no  such  thing  u  a  true 
fTM  trade  In  the  wocM  steel  macta*  tod^, 
the  ultlmMte  eolutloc  to  tbl«  prcfelem  wlU 
Mly  eoDM  about  by  raqmnslble  self -restnlnt 


on  the  part  ot  aU  the  parties  oonoemed  with 
thlsl 


Mr.  President,  the  didieartening  real- 
ity I  apoka  of  earlier  is  the  fact  that  our 
major  foi^gn  steel  pcxxludng  competi- 
tors have  not  exercised  respoDslble  sdf- 
restralnt  in  living  up  to  the  voluntary 
imtport  limitation  agreement  entered  into 
in  1969.  Total  tonnage  of  steel  impcnts 
has  generally  been  within  the  gulddlnes 
of  the  voluntary  agreement;   but  our 
oompetitors  have  not  aUded  by  the  un- 
derstanding to  maintain  a  stable  product 
and  geographic  mix.  For  example,  tinexe 
has  been  a  noted  concentration  in  the 
high     value     items     s^Ung     for     be- 
tween $1,200  and  $2,000  per  ton  com- 
pared  with  an  average  price  of  $170 
per  tan  for  carbon  steel.  Imports  of  stain- 
less and  tool  steel  increased  41  percent 
in  1969  and  34  percent  in  1970  over  the 
limits  set  in  the  196&  agreement.  This 
action  fell  hardest  upon  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers of  speciality  steel,  who  account 
for  one-half  of  the  ^)eciallty  steel  out- 
put. The  average  per  ton  value  of  im- 
ports of  aU  grades  of  steel-mill  products 
has  increased  from  $112  in  1968  to  $152 
In  1970.  "Hie  first  5  months  of  1971  indi- 
cate a  58-percent  increase  in  imports 
over  the  correetmndlng  1970  period.  In 
addition,   there  is  evidence  that  geo- 
graphical "dumping"  has  taken  place. 
The  flooding  of  a  small  geographical 
region  with  low-ooet  Imports,  drives  in- 
dividual plants  and  companies  out  of 
business.  This  is  not  a  good  record. 
I  stated  In  February  of  1969  that — 
Such  a  Tt^untary  arrangement,  erldeiiclng 
good  faith  and  self-realetant,  te  a  much  moce 
deslmble  way  at  meeting  this  problem  thaa 
the  tnstltutloti  ot  leglalatlve  quotas.  U  such 
an  arrangement  Is  not  satlsfaotory,  then  rea- 
sonable legislation  such  as  that  provided  by 
the  bUl  Introduced  today,  will  be  the  only 
solution. 

Mr.  President,  self-restaint  has  not 
been  exercised.  Plants  around  the  Nation 
are  clodng.  llie  jobs  of  American  work- 
ers are  being  lost.  This  cannot  be  tolerat- 
ed. It  appears  that  institution  of  legis- 
lative quotas  is  the  only  way  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

Discussions  have  been  taking  place  for 
many  months  concerning  further  ex- 
tension of  the  1969  voluntary  agreemoit. 
I  am  not  pleased  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  In  addition  past  perform- 
ance under  the  previous  agreement  leaves 
me  8<»newhat  skeptical  of  the  success  of 
any  future  agreements.  Unless  the  spirit 
of  such  agreements  is  fulfilled  by  the  sig- 
natories thereof,  the  Congress  must  meet 
its  oMlgation  to  assure  protection  for  our 
working  men. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  cosponsoring  the 
"Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971"  Introduced  by 
my  distinguished  c<dleagues.  Senators 
Scott  and  Hastkx.  Steel  imports  in- 
creased from  about  1  million  tons  in 
1957.  or  1.5  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption, to  a  high  of  18  million  tens, 
or  17  percent  of  consumpticn  in  1968.  In 
fact,  as  late  as  1961.  steel  Imports  only 
amounted  to  3  i"UUn«  tons.  Imports  did 
decline  In  1970  reflecting  Uie  voluntary 
restraint  agreement  and  the  world  steel 
boom.  However,  in  1971  steel  Imports 
have  again  rtsen  shan^.  Since  1966  the 


number  of  employees  in  Industry  has  d»- 
cOned  by  more  than  50,000.  Also,  in  1970, 
the  steel  Industry's  profits  reached  their 
lowest  level  in  a  decade.  For  1970,  this 
bin  would  limit  total  steel  product  im- 
ports to  14,709,000  net  tons.  This  flgiue 
was  derived  by  taking  the  14  million  net 
celling  established  for  calendar  year  19^ 
under  the  existing  volimtary  arrange- 
ments governing  steel  exports  to  this 
country  and  adding  a  2.S-percent  annual 
growth  for  calendar  year  1971.  After 
calendar  year  1972,  imports  of  steel  mill 
products  and  other  steel  products  would 
be  limited  to  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
2.5  percent.  The  2.6-percent  allowaWe 
growth  rate  for  foreign  imports  is  lower 
than  that  permitted  under  the  present 
agreement.  The  present  5-percent  figure 
however  was  intended  to  refiect  the  esti- 
mated growth  rate  in  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  do- 
mestic consumption  over  the  past  4 
years  has  only  Increased  by  2  percent 
and  for  that  reason  the  2.5-percent  Uml- 
tation  seems  reasonable  Indeed. 

I  believe  In  free  International  trade. 
But  I  believe  such  trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street,  that  the  rules  and  regulatioot 
governing  trade  must  be  substantially 
the  same  for  all  of  the  competing  coun- 
tries. Yet,  we  know  that  In  many  other 
countries  their  governments  subsidise  or 
otherwise  assist  their  steel  producers  in- 
cluding the  ultimate  subsidy  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  Industry  In  • 
number  of  countries.  In  addition,  the 
European  cfunmunities  employ  taxes  on 
value  added  which  are  In^xMed  on  Im- 
ports into  the  European  communities  and 
rebated  on  its  exports.  In  addition,  for- 
eign governments  purchasing  practices, 
unlike  that  of  the  United  States,  discrim- 
inate against  Imported  steel. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  steel  producing  plants 
are  located  in  38  cities,  including  a  heavy 
concentration  in  the  great  dty  of  Balti- 
more in  my  State.  Steei  Is  one  of  our 
basic  industries,  vital  to  our  economy 
and  necessary  for  the  national  defense. 
It  employs  over  three-quarters  of  a  mfl- 
lion  workers.  The  United  States  murt 
make  certain  that  its  steel  industry  re- 
mains reasonably  healthy. 

Since  1969,  Japan  and  the  European 
commtmity  have  volimtarlly  agreed  to 
limit  their  total  steel  exports  in  the 
United  States.  These  arrangements  are 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  I  am  hopeful  that  not  only  these 
countries  but  other  countries  which  ex- 
port substantial  amounts  of  steel  in  the 
United  States  will  negotiate  voluntary 
agreements  so  as  to  make  legislative  ac- 
tion to  estfUsllsh  orderly  trade  in  iron 
and  steel  products  unnecessary.  Indeed, 
a  provision  of  this  bill  spedficaUy  «n- 
powers  the  President  to  enter  into  Inter- 
national agreements  to  limit  steel  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  If  this  oc- 
curs, such  agreements  would  be  exempt 
from  the  quota  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
"Nation's  Business"  Mr.  Steward  S.  Cort, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.,  argues  for  a  responsible  M>- 
proach,  such  as  this  bill  represents,  to 
the  growing  steel  import  problem.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
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Stewart  Cort,  ^dio  has  spent  all  of  his 
working  life  at  Bethlehem  Steel,  and 
knows  the  Industry  and  its  problems  and 
potential  as  well  as  anyone  In  the  coun- 
try, be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 
(From   the   Nation's   Business.  July.    1971] 

Fan  Tkadb?  Tn — Burl 

(By  Stewart  8.  Cort,  Chairman,  Bethlehem 

Steel  Corp.) 

(Nor. — ^Last  February.  Nation's  Business 
published  an  article  entitled  "Free  Trade 
Truths — and  Myths"  In  which  economist 
Howard  S.  Piquet  argued  for  the  gradual 
breaching  of  aU  trade  barriers  and  against 
protecting  "weak  Industries."  In  this  article, 
the  head  of  one  of  America's  largest  steel 
companies  presents  a  rebuttal  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  Industry — arguing  for  a 
degree  of  protection  which  he  says  Is  "trl- 
fllng"  compared  to  that  given  foreign  steel 
producers  by  their  goventments.) 

There  are  many  "myths"  about  Interna- 
tional trade. 

One  Is  that  everyone  else  Is  playing  the 
game  under  the  same  rules  we  are. 

Another  is  that  the  benefits  of  more  trade 
outweigh  any  possible  dislocation  of  domestic 
InduBtrlee — even  basic  ones  like  steel.  No 
other  nation  looks  on  trade  this  way,  and  no 
other  nation  considers  its  steel  industry  ex- 
pendable. We  cannot  afford  to  do  so  either. 

There  are  no  practical  private  responses  to 
con4>etltlon  aided  and  abetted  by  other  gov- 
ernments, especially  when  foreign  labor  costs 
are  already  much  lower  than  ovtis. 

Certainly  the  least  we  can  ask  is  that,  until 
such  time  as  those  governments  can  be 
persuaded  to  let  their  steel  industries  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  our  Industry  be  the 
recipient  of  something  more  than  pious 
exhortations.  In  fact,  we  need  assurance  that 
we  will  be  allowed  to  participate  In  the 
growth  In  demand  for  steel  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

By  the  same  token,  foreign  producers 
should  also  be  aUowed  to  share  in  that 
growth — but  not  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
growth  In  domestic  consumption.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1969,  steel  producers  In  the 
European  Community  and  In  Japan  have 
limited  their  total  steel  exports  to  the  United 
States  under  arrangements  they  adopted  at 
the  urging  of  our  govenunent.  These  arrange- 
ments expire  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  we 
believe  they  should  l>e  extended  for  another 
two  years,  with  some  Improvements. 

The  present  setup  provides  that  their  ex- 
ports can  increase  by  S  per  cent  a  year — about 
double  the  normal  growth  of  steel  demand  in 
this  country.  This  provision  is  very  damag- 
ing and  mtist  be  remedied. 

Although  we  believe  It  had  been  tinder- 
stood  that  the  Bura(>ean  and  Jiyannao  pro- 
ducers would  maintain  existing  patterns  of 
distribution  among  product  categories  and 
geographical  markets,  they  have  not  done  so. 

Imports  of  higher-value  producta.  partic- 
ularly of  the  very  high  value  stainless  and 
alloy  steels,  have  risen  r^ldly,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  Impdrts  Into  West  Coast  markets 
has  increased  substantially.  These  praoticas 
have  hurt  some  American  produoms  badly, 
and  new  arrangements  should  rectify  the 
situation. 

Finally,  the  existing  arrangements  do  not 
apply  to  certain  countries  which  export  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  steel  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  countries  have  In- 
creased their  exports  considerably  during  the 
past  two  years,  notably  In  stainless  and  aUoy 
categories.  We  hope  additional  oountrlas 
may  be  persuaded  to  ]oln  In  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  future. 

GUAKoiMa  A  "ooooKxaHT  saic" 
The  measure  of  "protection"  my  industry 
needs  and  asks  Is  trifling  oomparsd  to  tliat 
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accorded  our  competitors  by  their  govern- 
ments. 

It  u  of  a  type  endorsed  by  two  Adminis- 
trations committed  to  Uberal  trade  poUdea. 
One  reason  for  this  nonpartisan  endocsemant 
Is  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  a  trade 
problem  does  not  provide  any  basis  for  re- 
taliation. It  Is  dons  with  the  ooosent  of  those 
affected.  And,  in  fact,  the  voluntary  arrange- 
ments have  not  triggered  retaliatory  meas- 
\ires. 

I  think  It  true  that  this  nation  must  be  a 
leader,  if  not  the  leader,  toward  gradual  but 
steady  reciprocal  dismantling  of  trade  bar- 
riers. We  should  be  magnanlmoua.  But  It  does 
not  f  <^ow  that  our  magnanimity  ahould  tasd 
the  rapacity  of  less  merciful  con^Mtltors. 

To  turn  the  other  cheek  is  admirable,  but 
It  is  a  suicidal  gesture  If  the  blow  you  are 
dealt  U  fatal. 

What  many  Americans  faU  to  comprehend 
Is  that  the  blow  that  threatens  our  nation's 
economy  could  be.  If  not  fatal,  at  least  dis- 
abling. Can  we  not  agree  that  the  steel  In- 
dustry Is  the  good  right  arm  of  our  industrial- 
ized economy?  If  we  are  not  willing  to  agree 
that  this  is  so  we  are  unique  among  all  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  woild. 

And  if  we  are  willing  to  agree  that  a  "strong 
and  viable"  steel  Industry  is  essential  to  our 
economy,  can  we  accept  the  proposlton  that 
its  strength  and  vltaUty  ultimately  depend 
on  the  level  of  steel  lmp<xts  reacJilng  our 
shores?  This  is  no  myth.  It  Is  a  faot. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  look  at  Just  a 
few  enlightening  statistics.  Steel  In^iorts  rose 
from  about  one  million  tons  (1.6  per  cent  of 
domestic  consumption)  In  19S7  to  a  high  of 
nearly  18  million  tons  (about  17  per  oant  of 
consumption)  in  1968. 

More  significantly,  those  Imports  had 
tw^Timiim  Impact  In  certain  vulnerable  areaa 
such  as  the  West  and  Southwest,  where  they 
took  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  market 
and  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  market 
for  some  steel  products.  Obviously,  this  sit- 
uation speUed  chaos  for  U.B.  producers,  espe- 
daUy  for  those  eervlng  the  markets  under 
heaviest  attack. 

Furthermore,  during  the  term  of  the  vol- 
untary arrangements,  foreign  makers  have 
concentrated  on  hlgber-prloed  grades.  For 
exan4>le,  they  c^tured  about  68  par  cent 
of  the  stainless  wire  rod  maAet  axul  68 
per  cent  of  the  stainless  wire  market. 

Considering  that  the  steel  industry  as  a 
wfacde  registered  profits  on  sales  In  1970 
averaging  only  3.7  per  cent.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  Inroads  of  Imports  ars  tak- 
ing a  fearful  tt^. 

It  should  be  equally  obvious  that,  In  the 
abeence  of  renewed  voluntary  arrangements 
or  some  other  form  of  Import  restrtctltms. 
Imports  will  continue  their  climb.  And 
finaUy,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  Ameri- 
can steel  Industry  cannot  attain  and  main- 
tain good  health  If  something  In^  the  range 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  total  domastle  market 
Is  captured  by  Imparts — and  especially  If 
the  major  Impact  of  those  Imports  is  di- 
rected at  the  hlgher-prloed.  hlgher-piofit- 
margln  products. 

THX  CaxrCXAL  BATTUC 

It  Is  true  that  the  steel  Industry,  Uke 
most  Industries,  faces  many  problems.  Still, 
the  make-or-break  problem  Is  steel  imports. 
Unless  we  lick  ithat  one,  all  our  other  battles 
are  being  fought  In  vain. 

Now,  let  us  consider  how  relentless  dlc- 
tatee  of  academic  free  trade  theory  would 
work  w^en  applied  to  ovir  steel  industry. 

We  can  start  by  accepting  certain  zeaUtlea.- 
Reality  Number  One  is  that  steel  products 
can  be  made  in  several  foreign  countrtea  on 
a  basis  that  permits  them  to  be  sold  In  the 
United  States  In  a  range  of  $30  to  ai6  per 
ton  under  domestic  prices. 

Unquestionably,  tliose  oompettton  have 
"comparative  advantage."  Under  fiaa  trade 
theory,  then,  steel  Is  one  of  thoaa  "Unaa  of 


production  in  which  the  United  States  can- 
not compete  Internationally,"  and  aooordlag 
to  the  theory,  "we  must  avoid  boUdtng  ptD- 
tectlve  fences  around  thaaa  weak  Industries." 

In  other  words,  ftee  trade  theory  considen 
steel  to  be  a  "weak"  Industry,  and  therefore 
expendable.  I  do  not  agree  that  our  steel  in- 
dustry Is  reaUy  all  that  "weak."  and  I  moat 
assuredly  do  not  agree  that  It  should  be 
deemed  "expendaUe."  but  let  us  continue 
to  explore  the  avenue  down  whleh  free  trad* 
theory  takes  us. 

What  would  be  the  effects  on  steel  con- 
sxmwrs  and  on  our  nation's  overmU  economy 
If  our  domestic  sted  Industry  were  to  wither 
as  offshore  suppliers  took  over  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  market? 

Question  One:  What  would  happen  to  steel 
prices  once  foreign  suppliers  oontrol  tba 
market? 

Would  they  exercise  restraint?  All  evidence 
available  to  us  tndleatas  that  mthleas  prloe 
gouging  would  be  the  order  ot  the  day. 

Every  time  that  domestic  steel  prices  hava 
risen  so  as  to  reflect  higher  ooats.  have  not 
the  prlcee  of  la^orted  stesU  foUowed— with- 
out any  cost  justtfloatlaa  whatsoever?  And 
have  we  not  time  and  again  seen  the  prices 
of  steel  Imports  rise  aitone  domestic  prloss 
during  periods  of  tight  supply  in  oar 
martsts? 

Qusstlon  Two:  What  aasuraaoas  would 
American  steel  users  have  of  a  continuing 
aouroe  o(  siq>ply  In  the  event  of  an  mter- 
natlonal  crisis? 

vathln  my  own  lifetime  tiiara  have  been 
periods  when  we  oould  not  realistically  look 
to  any  of  the  major  produoeta  In  other  coun- 
tries as  a  reliable  source  of  steal  products. 

Similarly,  one  can  '""glnt  oountrlsa  with- 
holding steel  so  as  to  enforce  high  prices 
here.  ThU  posslMUty  Is  hardly  farfetched, 
oonaldsrtng  the  recent  tactics  ot  the  oil-ex- 
porting nations  of  the  Iflddle  last. 

Even  a  more  Innnoent  devalopauot,  such 
as  a  sudden  upsurge  In  home  marketa,  oould 
impel  foreign  producers  to  stgnlflcanfly  re- 
duce their  steel  eq>orts  to  ths  TJS.  Indeed 
this  Is  precisely  what  hH^pened  only  a  year 
ago  in  Western  Europe. 

Question  Tliree:  What  about  national  de- 
fense? 

How  oould  we  gird  oursrivee  to  meet  a 
threat  to  our  eecuHty  without  a  reliable 
supply  of  steel?  Are  there  sufficient  plough- 
shares and  pruning  hooks  available  for  re- 
conversion Into  the  weapona  ot  dafensef 

I  think  not.  Oranted,  mUltary  needs  hava 
normally  represented  only  a  small  fiaotton  ot 
total  domaatlc  production,  but  they  are  nev- 
ertheless vltaL  Theee  needs  embrace  highly 
epedallaed  gradee  and  typea  which  an  the 
products  ot  continuing  Intimsl-m  anti  as- 
penslve— reeeareh.  This  cannot,  however,  be 
supported  eolely  by  production  for  mUltary 
purposes.  A  mudt  broader  baas  Is  nini—ij 

And  what  a  looking  Glass  worM  this  is, 
when  a  stssl  exscutlvs  Is  rsduosd  to  arguing 
that  a  viable  steel  Industry  Is  Bnsnnllsl  to  the 
security  of  his  countryl 

So  much  for  our  naitlon's  need  for  a  healthy 
steel  industry,  even  without  oonalderlng  do- 
mestlo  employment,  purchaass,  the  ooloasal 
Investment  In  the  stMI  tnfl^islfj.  or  ths  li^ 
dustry*s  oontrlbutten  to  mwitlm  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  our  ooin(dex  aodaty. 

Loamo  AM  XDOB  nr  anxL 

Let  us  consider  now  how  thU  great  Indus- 
try got  into  Its  present  fix. 

Tbara  are  llioaa  who  agree  wttti  an  lih- 
Idantlflad  ffOVMnmaot  oOotel  wIm>  rsosnUy 
aiplalnsd  tba  pUght  ot  the  staal  tndoatry  to 
a  wlra  sarvlee  rspottsr.  HRm  Amartoan  s«e« 
IndoMcy."  ha  said,  "has  let  tto  sqnipoMut 
beoooM  otoolsta." 

Tlutt  aooiiBatlaa  la,  to  pan  It  bltmtly,  false. 
Tluough  ths  dsoada  of  ttaa  uaos,  oar 
industry^  eapltal  a^peodltana  totite 
iiiiifciii.  isfgeij  ma  iiMKisiniMiiisi  mm 
net  eapaaitaii.  n  tba  tndostiy  has  tndMd  "tot 
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Ita  «iuljpm»nt  baoome  oteototo."  tt  bM  not 
bam  became  oi  penlxnony. 

But  I  vould  be  the  laat  to  •rgoe  that  we 
have  not  lost  much  of  the  companUlve  ed- 
vaatefe  *•  oooe  enjoyed.  What  are  some  at 
thereaeooe? 

rust,  the  stMl  Indmtrtee  of  major  foreign 
ooa^Mtlton  >ueb  aa  Japan  and  West  Oer- 
many  have  be«o  buUt  largely  firem  the 
groond  up  alooe  Wocld  War  n. 

In  fact,  tbe  e»paniton  of  the  Japaneae  In- 
dustry baa  been  so  rapid  that  balX  Its  preaent 
fticUltlaa  are  not  more  than  five  years  old. 
Obvtouriy.  thoM  industries  are  mx>re  modem, 
on  the  average,  than  ours.  Nevertheleas,  steel 
ou^ut  per  man  hour  la  stUl  higher  In  this 
country  than  in  any  other,  although  the 
margin  Is  not  nearly  ss  grsat  as  It  was  and 
our  edge  Is  steadily  diminishing. 

Second,  today's  steelmaklng  technology  U 
woild-wlds. 

American  equipment  and  eq;>ertlaa  were 
primarily  reapooslble  tox  the  phocolx-llke 
rlae  of  foreign  steel  mills  from  the  ashes  of 
war.  In  fact.  It  was  American  tax  dollars.  In 
large  measure,  that  paid  the  bills  for  the 
I""'"'  revival.  And  today,  even  though  we 
readily  admit  that  foreign  compeutors  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  own 
Innovatioos,  they  continue  to  draw  on  the 
technology  of  our  country  to  Improve  their 
steel  Industries. 

For  example,  we  have  led  the  way  In  Iron 
ore  and  ooal  processing  and  In  hlgh-qpeed 
rolling  mill  technology,  mdustrlee  in  other 
countries  have  consistently  borrowed  from 
us  in  these  fields.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most 
modem  Installatlnns  of  American-designed 
production  fadlltlee  are  located  abroad. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  explanation 
for  our  loss  of  advantage.  Only  after  you 
realize  that  steelmaUng  technology  Is  com- 
plettiy  International  can  you  comprehend 
the  simple  reality  that  the  availabUlty  at 
funds  plus  the  willingness  to  q>end  them  Is 
aU  It  takes  to  have  a  thoroughly  modem 
and  efficient  steel  industry. 

No  steel  company  and  no  steel  industry 
In  any  nation  possesses  magic  formulae  or 
arcane  "secrets"  that  can  give  it  any  sub. 
stantlal  and  lasting  edge  as  a  steel  producer. 
A  commitment  of  resources  Is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. And  in  this  regard,  our  most  wor- 
risome competitor  is  twice   blessed. 

CAPrrsI.   AND   LABOB   COSTS 

In  Japan  virtually  unlimited  coital  Is 
made  available  (however  indirectly)  by  the 
government,  and  the  installed  cost  of  inte- 
grated steel  plants  Is  about  one-third  that  In 
tbe  United  States.  This  great  additional  com- 
parative advantage  in  capital  coets  results 
from  low  hourly  employment  costs  in  con- 
struction. 

Labor  is  a  major  factor  in  thi*  Installed 
cost  of  steel  plants.  In  other  words,  the  much 
lower  hourly  employnaent  costs  of  foreign 
producers  give  them  a  double  advantage — 
both  in  capital  costs  and  in  operating  costs. 

Lower  coital  costs  means  less  Invested 
coital  per  ton  of  steel  producta  shipped. 
And  this,  in  turn,  translates  Into  a  higher 
rate  of  return  on  investment  for  offshore 
producers  despite  a  lower  profit  per  ton. 

To  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  what  we  are 
up  against  when  we  gaze  weetward  across 
the  Pacific,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  look 
at  Ji4>an's  na;tlon«l  goals  in  steel.  Japan 
wants  an  output  matching  that  of  the  United 
States  (and  doubltnu  oTir  per  capita  pro- 
duction) by  1976!  Further,  this  expansion 
contemplates  doubling  steel  mill  export  ev- 
ery fbnr  years.  Clearly,  the  Japanese  nation 
recognlsea  tbe  desirability  of  a  strong  and 
growing  steal  Industry. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  relating  to  our 
reduced  competitive  edge  in  ccniq;>arlson 
with  foreign  producers  lies  In  the  decisive 
matter  of  unit  coats. 

Tl  is  not  wage  levels  per  te  that  determine 
oompetttlveneaa,  but  unit  costs.  High  wagea 


can  be,  and  often  are,  offset  by  greater  pro- 
ductivity. In  fact,  that  is  why  American  wages 
rose  so  far  above  those  in  other  countries 
In  years  gone  by  without  affecting  our  com- 
petitive position. 

Unfortunately,  our  competitors  now  boast 
both  wage  scales  far  lower  than  ours  and 
productivity  ^proaching  our  leveL  Thus 
Jf^>anese  steel  wage  costs  (which  vary  be- 
tween one-fourth  and  one-third  of  oius), 
coupled  with  relatively  high  productivity, 
yield  unit  labor  coets  >40  to  $45  per  ton  un- 
der ours,  according  to  tbe  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Similarly,  European  steel 
producers  are  favored  by  unit  labor  costs 
typically  930  to  $25  per  ton  under  ours. 

Putting  it  another  way,  we  would  have  to 
reduce  our  labor  input  (man  hours  per  ton 
shipped)  by  70  per  cent  in  order  to  nullify 
the  Japanese  advantage  in  unit  labor  costs, 
assuming  no  change  in  current  hourly  em- 
ployment costs. 

The  significance  of  the  competitive  cost 
advantages  can  be  better  appreciated  when 
one  realizes  that  the  average  U.S.  price  for 
a  ton  of  steel  is  on  the  order  of  $175.  It  does 
not  require  much  kno^edge  of  cost  ac- 
counting to  see  that  a  cost  advantage  of  $20 
to  $25,  much  less  one  of  $40  to  $46,  Is  deci- 
sive when  the  product  sells  for  about  $175. 

There  is  no  technology  by  which  we  can 
overcome  the  cost  advantage  enjoyed  by  off- 
shore competitors.  Nor  can  we  offset  it  by 
cutting  prices,  considering  that  our  net  in- 
come before  taxes  averages  less  than  $10  per 
ton. 

At  least  one  third  of  world  steel-making 
capacity  outside  the  U.S.  not  only  Is  favored 
by  "government  supports,"  but  is  govern- 
ment-owned, wholly  or  In  major  part.  And, 
might  I  add,  nationalization  represents  the 
ultimate  In  subsidization  of  an  industry.  If 
free  trade  theorists  object  so  strongly  to 
the  mild  "protection"  we  ask,  would  they 
prefer  the  vastly  more  comprehensive  protec- 
tion that  a  nationalized  indtistry  requires?  I 
think  not. 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  steel -making 
capacity  in  other  countries  Is  government- 
supported  and  nourished  to  a  degree  unheard 
of  In  the  United  States.  Mergers  and  cartels 
are  condoned  if  not  actually  encouraged. 
Steelmakers  are  Insulated  from  some  or  all 
of  the  rigors  of  domestic  free  capital  mar- 
kets. Tax  policies  are  designed  to  assist 
growth  and  to  enhance  export  of  steel. 

TRZIR    BAXaiESS    ARE    RICH 

And  virtually  all  of  these  countries  have 
erected  nearly  insuperable  barriers  to  un- 
wanted steel  imports.  To  cite  a  typical  ex- 
ample, the  "cost  of  entry" — total  of  duties, 
taxes,  eto.— to  get  $100  worth  of  U.S.-made 
carbon  steel  bars  into  Prance  la  over  $33; 
but  It's  only  $7  to  bring  $100  worth  of 
French-made  bars  into  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  answer?  At  this  point  I  wish 
to  reassure  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and  all 
readers  that  I,  too,  prefer  a  solution  that 
conforms  as  closely  as  Is  possible  with  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  truly  free — and 
fair — international  trade.  But  what  Is  tbe 
situation  now? 

Some  say  that  "producers  must  learn  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  without  government 
suppotta." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

But  the  principles  that  apply  to  our  own 
steel  industry  must  vpfXj  equally  to  aU 
others  as  well,  if  w«  ai»  to  compete  oo  a 
fair  basts. 

This  la  not  the  caae  today. 


Ities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  od  la- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  PANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BkioiiTT,  Mr.  CuBTis.  and  Mr. 

QOLDWATKR)  : 

S.  2368.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Naticmal 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
levjrlng  by  labor  organizations  of  fines 
against  employees  for  exercising  rights 
under  such  act  or  for  certain  other  actlv- 


By  Mr.  PANNIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BKHimrr,  Mr.  Ooldwatxk,  and 

Mr.  E^RViif ) : 
S.  2369.  A  bin  to  amend  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agemoit  Relations  Act.  1947,  so  as  to 
provide  for  dissolution  of  injimctions 
thereunder  only  upon  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  PANNIN  (for  himself,  ISx. 
Bennxtt,  Mr.  Cttr'tis,  Mr.  EHvnr, 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 

8.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Rdations  Act  so  as  to  require  a 
Board-conducted  election  in  representa- 
tion cases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  introduce. 
tor  appropriate  reference,  three  bills  to 
ammd  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947. 

These  bUls  are  the  same  as  those  intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  91st  Congress.  The 
first  bill  would  amend  the  natlcmal  emer- 
gency provlsicsis  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  provide  for  dissolution  of  injunc- 
tions only  upon  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Under  existing  law,  injunctions  are 
limited  to  80  days.  The  national  interest 
must  be  protected  as  long  as  is  necessary. 
I  may  point  out  that  unions  will,  of 
course,  retain  the  right  to  strike  a  par- 
ticular plant  or  even  a  segment  of  an  in- 
dustry. The  injimcUon,  as  under  existing 
law,  can  be  enforced  only  where  the 
strikes  are  so  broad  as  to  Jeopardize  the 
national  health  and  welfare. 

A  second  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  require  a 
Board-conducted  election  In  all  repre- 
sentation cases.  Thus  this  bill  would  pre- 
vent voluntary  recognition  of  a  union  by 
an  employer,  a  practice  which  has  led  to 
many  abuses.  I  have  always  believed  that 
it  is  the  right  of  the  worker,  and  not  his 
boss  or  a  few  union  advocates,  to  cast  his 
ballot  secreUy  for  or  against  union 
representation. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  bill  would 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  prohibiting  the  levying  by  unions  of 
fines  against  employees  for  exercising 
their  rights  under  the  act.  Under  this 
proposal,  for  example,  a  union  could  not 
fine  an  employee  for  exceeding  produc- 
tion quotas  set  by  the  unions,  crossing 
uni(xi  picket  lines,  filing  decertification 
petiticms,  nor  for  testifying  in  Board  pro- 
ceedings against  a  union.  It  seems  to  me 
that  unions  cannot  be  regarded  in  the 
same  Ught  as  private  volimtary  associa- 
tions, which  are  and  should  be  free  to 
Impose  on  its  members  whichever  rules 
it  chooses.  This  bill  will  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  rights  given  to 
unions  carry  commensurate  responsibil- 
ity and  obligations  on  unions  to  act  in  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interests  of 
their  members. 


ByMr.McOOVERN: 
S.  2372.  A  bill  entiUed  the  Adequate 
Income  Act  of  1971 .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Pinance. 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion convention  in  Providence.  RJ.  This 
group  represents  millions  of  Americans 
who  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  this 
Congress — attention  they  have  not  often 
received. 

In  my  remarks  this  morning.  I  said: 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned  the  fight  has  Just 
begun  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
It  isnt  going  to  be  finished  until  every  Amw- 
loan,  every  citizen  of  this  great  country,  every 
man,  every  woman,  every  infant  child,  has 
sn  Income  adequate  to  keep  body  and  soul, 
most  importantly  soul,  together. 

Ever  since  I  arrived  here  in  Providence,  I 
have  been  hearing  the  rallying  cry  of  your 
struggle — '$6500  or  flght.'  And  It's  going  to  be 
a  flght — I'm  convinced — but  one  I  Intend  to 
gee  bf^jpen.  It  will  happen  because  when  I 
return  to  Washington  this  afternoon  I  am 
Introducing  H.R.  7257,  the  bill  introduced 
and  fought  for  by  tbe  Black  Caucus  and  their 
supporters,  a  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  In- 
omne  for  every  American,  on  the  floor  of  VtM 
United  States  Senate.  The  record — history — 
Is  going  to  show  that  the  legislation  written 
by  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
the  bill  supported  by  the  welfare  recipients 
themselves,  was  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  the  91st  Congress,  tind  reintroduced  In 
both  Houses  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

I  am  Introducing  HJl.  7257  not  so  much 
because  It  contains  a  q>eclfic  dollar  figure  but 
because  it  reste  on  the  hard  rock  of  human 
dignity;  on  the  eesentlal  busmese  of  trying 
to  give  every  American  a  truly  adequate  in- 
come and  I  Intend  to  see  that  the  question 
of  human  dignity  your  bill  raises  gets  a  fair 
hearing  In  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Adequate  Income  Act  of  1971.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

&  2373 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Adequate  IxKome  Act  of  1971". 

riNDINOS  AND  DBCLAEATION  or  POLICT 

Sic.  a.  <A)  Tbe  Oongreea  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  People  are  on  welfare  because  they 
are  unable  to  support  themselves  in  any  oth- 
er way.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
people  receiving  welfare  today  &n  either  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  disabled  or  blind.  Pew  of  the 
rest  are  able  to  become  aelf -supporting.  Many 
are  too  sick  to  hold  employment  in  the  jobs 
available  to  them.  Others  are  parents  and  are 
needed  at  home  or  cannot  obtain  siiltable 
child-care  arrangements.  A  survey  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare  points  out  that  only  5  per  centum  of 
welfare  recipients  can  become  self-support- 
ing in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  given  the 
best  poeslble  rriiablUtatlve  services. 

(2)  Purthermore,  millions  of  Americans 
are  not  aa  welfare  but  are  unable  to  sectire 
an  adequate  Income  frctn  the  wagee  they 
aam.  Tb^  real  employment  problem  la  not 
that  people  need  jobs  and  Jobs  need  people, 
tt  Is  that  jobs  do  not  provide  a  rniniiniitw 
adequate  Income.  ]5zx4>loymant  does  not  dla- 
trlbuto  income  the  way  Its  advooatea  claim  It 
doee.  As  an  income-distribution  system,  etn- 
lAoyment  has  never  worked  well  for  the  poor, 
aapedally  the  black  poor.  Even  U  all  eUgSile 
Americans  were  en^>loyed  today,  the  number 
«  poor  people  would  not  be  serloualy  re- 
duced. 


(B)  Therefore,  it  beoomas  the  leapooalbU- 
Ity  of  t^e  Oongreaa  to  assure  to  every  penon 
the  right  to  live.  Among  the  expreaeed  pur- 
poeee  of  the  Ocmatltutloii  Is  the  desire  to 
insure  domestic  tranquility  and  promote  tihe 
general  welfare.  It  la  the  intent  of  this  Act 
to  insure  that  every  American  will  have  at 
least  the  minim\un  innntne  required  to  free- 
ly express  the  fundamenital  rl^ite  and  liber- 
ties expreesed  in  the  OonsMtution. 

(C)  (1)  The  poverty  line  Is  totally  inade- 
quate aa  an  objective  standard  measure  of 
what  a  family  needs  to  live.  The  i>ov»ty  line 
is  based  on  tbe  United  States  Agriculture 
Department's  economy  food  plan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Agriculture  Department,  "the 
economy  plan  Is  not  a  reasonaUe  measure  of 
basic  money  needs  for  a  good  diet.  The 
public  assistance  agency  that  recognizes  tbe 
limitations  of  its  clientele  and  Is  Interested 
In  their  nutritional  well-being  will  recom- 
mend a  money  allowance  for  food  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  cost  level  of  the 
economy  plan." 

(2)  The  Agrlciilture  Department's  low- 
cost  food  plan  must  also  be  rejected  as  a 
reasonable  standard.  An  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment survey  estimated  that  only  about  a 
fourth  of  those  who  spend  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  the  plan  actually  have 
nutritionally  adequate  diets. 

(3  Tbe  moderate  food  plan  is  the  mini- 
mum objective  standard  for  a  nutritionally 
adeqiuite  diet  and  this  standard  must  be 
incorporated  in  the  determination  of  an 
adequate  income. 

(4)  Computations  based  on  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattstics 
Incorporating  the  moderate  food  plan 
demonstrate  that  a  family  at  four  needs 
$6,500  a  year  for  food,  bousing,  clothing,  and 
other  basic  necessities  to  live  at  a  mtmitnim 
level  of  human  health  and  decency. 

(D)  'Hierefore,  $6,500  a  year  is  the  mini- 
mum adequate  income  level  for  a  family  of 
four.  Every  family  of  four  shall  be  guaran- 
teed under  the  provlaloDs  of  this  Act  a 
minimum  income  of  $6,500  a  year.  Abundant 
resources  are  available  to  assure  every  Amer- 
ican a  minimum  adequate  income. 

(E)  The  various  programs  known  as  pubUc 
assistance  shall  be  replaced  with  an  adequate 
income  plan  that  will  overcome  the  major 
fallings  of  tbe  present  progracna.  llie  ade- 
quate income  plan  shall  not — 

( 1 )  deny  benefits  to  those  Mlglble  through 
procedures  and  practlcea  that  harass  appU- 
cants, 

(2)  prevent  redpiente  from  learning  ttielr 
legial  rights  and  gaining  aU  their  lawful 
entitlemenits, 

(3)  fragment  the  program  and  In  so  dc^ng 
discriminate  against  certain  people  in  tbe 
amount  of  money  they  may  receive  and 
exclude  othm  from  receiving  any  entltla- 
ment,  and 

(4)  most  critically,  fall  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate Income  for  people  wbo  mus^  rely  on 
public  support  or  require  wage  supple- 
mentation. 

AFPaOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  auffldent 
to  carry  out  this  Act 

EIGHT  TO   ADEQUATE  INCOICB 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  is  eligible  (as  de- 
fined in  section  5)  for  adequate  Inoome  un- 
der this  Act  and  who  is  a  filer  (as  defined  in 
section  6)  may,  at  his  option,  file  a  claim  (in 
the  manner  prescribed  In  sections  9  and  10) 
for  a  payment  for  himself  and  any  other  eli- 
gible person  who  must  or  may  be  Included  In 
bis  unit  (as  prescribed  In  section  6),  the 
amoimt  of  such  payment  being  determined 
under  section  7. 

ELiuiBiLrrr 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  reatdea  in  the 
United  Stetes  and  who  la  either  a  dtiaen  or 
a  resident  alien  and  who  Is  not  confined  to  a 
penal  institution  is  eligible  to  file  a  dalm  for 
an  income  supplement  for  >»<'"—'*  and  any 


other  persons  who  must  or  may  be  indudad 
in  his  unit. 

riLEBS  ANO  MiMaiaa  or  uior 
Sec.  6.  A  famUy  unit  may  constat  of  ona  at 
more  individuals.  Tbe  person  who  la  reapon- 
sible  for  filing  the  claim  for  a  famUy  unit, 
and  to  whom  payment  \inder  this  pp'eram 
will  be  made.  Is  called  a  "filer."  The  foUow- 
ing  rules  esteblish  which  individuals  may  be 
filers,  which  Individuals  miist  be  Induded  In 
the  filer's  family  unit,  and  which  indlvldxuds 
may  be  Included  in  the  filer's  family  unit.  A 
filer  becomes  entitled  to  additional  paymenta 
for  each  additional  member  of  hla  family 
unit  but  is  required  to  Indude  in  the  incoma 
of  the  f amUy  unit  the  Income  of  aU  membera 
of  the  unit. 

(A)  Male  Pn.EBs.— (1)  A  man  Is  a  filer  If 
he  is — 

(a)  at  least  18  years  old;  or 

(b)  married. 

(2)  A  male  filer  must  Include  his  wife  In 
his  family  unit  unless  they  are  legally  sepa- 
rated or  informally  separated  (as  defined  in 
section  6(c) ) .  A  male  filer  must  also  include 
in  his  family  unit  any  woman  who  Lb  living 
with  him  and  is  the  mother  of  one  or  more 
of  his  children  living  with  him. 

(8)  A  male  filer  may  include  in  the  family 
uidt  any  person  who  Lb  under  eighteen  years 
old  and  who  lives  with  him:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  person  under  eighteen  years 
old  who  is  not  a  child  of  the  filer  or  a  woman 
who  miist  be  included  in  bis  unit,  may  be  in- 
duded until  such  person  has  Uved  with  >»«Tn 
for  mnety  consecutive  days. 

(B)  Female  Filees. — (1)  A  woman  1b  a  filer 
if  sbel»— 

(a)  at  leaat  sixteen  years  old  and  a 
mother:  or 

(b)  at  least  eighteen  years  old  and  either 
unmarried,  divorced,  legally  separated,  or  In- 
formaUy  separated  as  defined  In  section  6 
(c);  or 

(c)  married. 

(2)  A  female  filer  must  Include  in  her 
family  unit  any  man  who  is  living  with  her 
and  ^o  Is  the  father  of  one  or  more  of  her 
children  living  with  her. 

(3)  A  female  filer  \i^o  is  eligible  to  be  a 
filer  by  virtue  of  section  0(E)(1)  must  In- 
dude her  hvisband  in  her  family  unit. 

(4)  A  female  flier  may  include  in  the  fam- 
ily unit  any  person  who  Is  vmder  eighteen 
years  old  and  who  lives  with  her:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  person  under  eighteen  years 
old  who  Ls  not  a  child  of  the  filer  or  a  man 
who  must  be  induded  in  her  unit  may  be 
induded  until  such  person  has  lived  with 
her  for  ninety  consecutive  days.  (But  see 
section  6(E)(2).) 

(C)  iNPOaMAL  Sepaeation  Definxo. — A 
man  and  woman  will  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
formally separated  if — 

(1)  (a)  they  have  not  lived  in  the  same 
dwelling  unit  for  thirty  consecutive  days,  and 

(b)  one  at  them  files  an  affidavit  with  the 
Secretary,  swearing  or  affirming  these  facts 
on  Information  or  belief  and  further  stating 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  that 
be  or  she  will  retiim;  or 

(2)  either  of  them  Is  confined  to  a  penal 
InstLtuitlon. 

(D)  Special  Rules  fob  iNcoxPEmrra. 
SxiaH^KiLDBXN,  Childbxn  Continxd  to  Poblic 
Institutions,  Etc. — (1)  If  a  person  la  other- 
wise eligible  to  be  a  filer,  but  is  phystoally  or 
mentally  incapable  of  filing  reports,  then  re- 
ports may  be  filed  and  paymente  received  in 
his  or  her  behalf  by  the  person  who  is  re- 
^tonsible  for  his  or  her  oare. 

(2)  If  a  person  xinder  eighteen  years  dd 
Is  living  In  a  State-approved  foster  home  at  a 
State-operated  institution  (other  than  a 
penal  or  correctional  institution)  and  If  the 
State  has  adopted  a  plan  a|^>roved  by  the 
Secretary  for  seeking  to  enforce  ttie  legal  ob- 
ligation of  any  other  person  to  support  such 
person,  then  the  Stete  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  in  respect  of  and  for  the  benefit  ot 
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CQcb  panoD  an  Amount  equ«I  to  the  aUow- 
ano*  praaertbed  In  Mctlon  7,  reduced  by  tbe 
ftdl  atnoont  of  mnj  support  payment  received 
bjr  tbe  Stat*. 

(3)  A  peraon  wbo  la  eUglU*  to  be  a  fU« 
may,  ragardteaa  of  bla  Income,  Ue  a  olalm 
for  a  unit  oonslatlng  of  any  persona  under 
ai«hteen  years  old  Uvlnf  wUb  blm,  for  arbom 
be  cevtlflaa  tlkat  be  baa  no  obligation  of  air- 
port lUMler  tlie  law  of  tbe  State  In  wblcb  be 
realdaB  and  tbat  be  refuaaa  to  support,  ex- 
cept tbat  be  muat  Inoluda  In  sucb  unlVs 
Income  not  only  tbe  Inooma  of  sueb  person 
or  persona  under  eltfitaen  years  old  but  also 
tbe  inti"«T^  of  any  otliar  peraon  wbo  la  living 
wltb  blm  azKl  wbo  does  bave  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  support  sucb  person  or  persona  under 
el«btaen  years  old,  and  except  tbat  ttUs  pro- 
vision sball  not  apply  to  persona  under  eight- 
een years  old  for  whom  payments  are  or 
oould  be  made  under  section  6(D)  (3) . 

(K)  MocBUAiraotTS  Pxoviaioifa.— (1)  A 
flier  nuy  file  a  written  conaent  to  allow  bla 
or  her  spouae  to  be  tbe  filer  for  tbelr  family 
unit.  In  wblcb  caae  payments  will  be  made  to 
bla  or  ber  q>ouae. 

(2)  No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  unit.  If  a  person  wbo  la  under 
eighteen  years  old  lives  wtlb  more  than  ona 
flier  then  be  can  be  claimed  only  by  tbe  flier 
who  supplies  tbe  greateet  amoiint  of  support. 

(3)  if^>'  time  a  monthly  report  of  income 
Is  made,  tbe  flier  may  make  a  new  choice  as 
to  whether  to  Include  any  peraon  (other  than 
bla  sponae)  In  tbe  famUy  unit. 

■KHKFrr  UVXL  AMD  UDUCTIOM   BATB 

Sac.  7.  (A)(1)  Tbe  amount  that  aball  be 
paid  to  each  filer  aball  be  the  total  of  tbe 
amounta  prascrlbad  In  aubaectlona  7(B)  and 
7(C)  or  subaeetlon  7(A)  for  himself  and  all 
membera  of  bla  unit  reduced  by  two-thlrda 
of  tbe  poaltlve  net  Income  (aa  defined  and 
determined  In  aectlona  8  and  9)  of  all  mem- 
bers of  tbe  unit. 

(3)  Tba  amounta  to  be  paid  to  tbe  Statea 
under  saoUnn  6  aball  be  determined  from  tbe 
aUowanoe  laveU  In  aectlon  7(B)  (2) . 

(B)  (1)  Bach  unit  wlU  be  enUUed  to  pay- 
menta.  before  reduction  by  virtue  of  Income, 
at  tbe  foUowlng  annual  rate  (subject  to  ad- 
Joatmanto  praaerlbed  in  subaeetlona  7(B)  (2) 
and  (3)): 

(a)  for  tbe  filer.  $3,360; 

(b)  for  tbe  aeoond  member  of  the  family 
unit.  $1360; 

(e)  for  each  additional  member  off  ^e 
anit,$l»o.  N- 

(3)  The  amount  preaerlbed  In  subsection 
7(B)(1)  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased,  at 
leaat  once  each  year,  by  the  same  percentage 
aa  the  Inoreaae  or  decreaae  In  the  median 
family  Infwm*  aa  determined  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  the  Censua  In  tbe  United  Statea  Depart- 
ment of  Commeroa. 

(3)  (a)  Tbe  amounta  preaerlbad  in  sutaaec- 
tion  7(B)  (1)  shall  be  Increaaed  or  deereaaed 
by  the  looal  oost-of -living  Index  of  the  aone 
In  wbl«h  tbs  unit  rssldss  at  tba  time  bla 
monthly  report  la  filed. 

(b)  Tb*  looal  oost-of-Uvlng  Index  for  each 
aone  of  tba  oountry  aball  bs  aatabllabed  and 
""-'"*^«''*^  by  tba  Bureau  at  Labor  StaUatlaa 
of  tb*  Departmaot  of  Labor,  aball  be  revlaed 
annually,  and  aball  b*  baaed  upon  an  annual 
survay  of  retail  prloas  to  low-lnooai*  Tamlltea 
of  oonanmar  gooida  and  aarvloaa  commonly  re- 
quliad  by  aueb  famlUaa.  Inolurting  but  not 
Umltad  to  obargaa  for  bouaing.  (flotblng.  food. 
tranaportatlon,  and  retail  credit.  Hm  Index 
abaB  be  ao  ealeulatad  tbat  tba  national  aver- 
age of  knr-inooaM  oonsumar  prloaa  for  the 
Initial  yaar  of  oparatton  of  this  Aot  will  bave 
an  Index  valua  of  $1X10.  Baeb  aon*  shall  ba 
«stebUabad  and  revlaed.  aa  neoeesary,  so  that 
tba  varutlon  In  oost-of -living  between  dif- 
ferent loeatlona  within  a  aone  aball  be  not 
more  than  6  per  centum. 

(C)  In  addition  to  tbe  asnotiou  deter- 
mined under  sobeeetlon  7(A)  each  unlit  shall 
be  aintitlad  to  receive  auch  amounta  aa  are 


to  meet  basic  needs  of  a  unique  or 
a  nonrecurring  nature,  but  not  limited  to 
tba  ooat  of  clothing  and  fumiiture  needed 
to  bring  tba  tmtt  to  a  deeent  standard  aft  the 
tlma  It  or  any  mamher  first  beoomea  eligible 
for  payment.  Saeb  amoanta  aball  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  ooat  of  meeting  tbe  epeolal 
medical,  nutritional,  or  tnatructlonal  needs 
of  any  memhw  of  the  unit  liwhidlng  loaa 
due  Co  fire,  flood,  or  other  dlaaatar. 

(D)  In  Ueu  of  the  amount  detetmlned  un- 
dsr  aohasotlon  7(B)  each  unit  SbaU  be  en- 
tttlad.  pJUWHant  to  rsgulatlons  prescribed  by 
tba  Seoratary.  to  estaUlah  a  benefit  level 
baaed  upon  an  Memlxed  atatement  of  Ita 
own  paitlCTilar  drotunatancea  and  needs, 
whsre  tba  beiMflts  provided  under  sutisectlon 
7(B)  would  be  Insdequate  to  provide  to  the 
unit  tbat  standard  of  living  tbat  can  be 
achieved  by  a  tjploal  unit  receiving  the 
benefit  determined  imder  subsection  7(B). 
In  determining  the  need  for  a  special  benefit 
level  under  tbe  subseotlon.  account  shall 
be  takan  of  special  need  in  respect  of  food, 
clothing,  hfwwlng,  tnmsportatlon,  medical 
care,  and  aU  other  baalc  needs.  In  light  o: 
budgflta  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  advance  and  assistance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  designed  to 
Insure  a  minimum  adequate  standard  of 
living. 

ocriMiTXOM  OP  nrcoMX 

Sac.  8.  (A)  In  obnxkai,. — ^For  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  a  person's  available  Income  shall 
be  his  adjusted  groea  Income,  aa  defined  In 
aeotlon  83  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  with  the  modlflcatlona  provided  by  sub- 
sections (B)  through  (H). 

(B)  AMOTnrrs  adskd  to  aojttstkd  asosa  im- 
OOMX. — For  the  purposes  of  sutwectlon  (A), 
adjusted  groas  Income  for  any  period  shall 
Include  the  amiouiiit  of  the  following  Items 
which  accrue  or  are  received  or  are  Imputed 
during  such  period  to  the  extent  they  are 
not  already  Included  In  the  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  groes  Income  In  section  83  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964: 

(1)  the  entire  amount  of  any  payments 
received  as  an  annuity,  pension,  or  retirement 
benefit. 

(3)  tbe  amount  or  value  of  any  and  all 
prlaaa  and  awarda, 

(3)  tbe  prooaeda  of  any  life  Insurance  pol- 
icy In  exoeaa  of  $1,000. 

(4)  all  gifta  (eaata  or  otherwiae) .  support 
and  alimony  paymenta,  Inherltanoas.  and 
trust  distributions  of  capital,  in  exceas  of  a 
total  of  $60  per  year,  except  for  any  gift  or 
support  payment  or  otbar  tnnaf «  received 
from  a  main  bar  of  the  aam*  fWnlly  unit  or 
from  a  private  charity  and  except  for  any 
piuyatty  (other  than  incnraaoa  prooaeda)  In- 
berltad  firom  a  daoaaaad  qwusa.  provldad  tbat 
amounta  reoalvad  from  any  person  wbo  Is 
Uving  in  tb*  same  dwelling  aa  tba  filar  but  la 
not  a  mamhar  of  tb*  fliers  unit  abaU  not  ba 
oonaidered  gifta  or  auppoit  paymanta  to  the 
extant  tbat  they  do  not  exceed  tb*  graatOT  of 
$36  per  weak  or  the  actual  cost  of  bouaing 
and  feeding  aueb  nonmambar  peraon.  and 
provldad  tbat  any  amount  that  la  reoalvad 
and  paid  for  tuition,  faea,  and  booka,  at  any 
inatttutlon  deaerlbed  In  aeotlon  161  (e)  (4)  of 
tb*  Intamal  Bevanu*  Code  of  1964  aball  not 
be  d**mad  to  b*  a  gift  or  aupport  payment. 
and  provldad  tbat  no  amount  received  under 
any  goranunant  program  in  which  tbe  need 
of  tb*  rae4>l*nt  la  an  asasntlal  prereqtiiatte  of 
tba  award  shall  be  de*m*d  to  be  a  gift  or  sup- 
port paymanti 

(6)  Intaraat  on  aU  governmental  obliga- 
tlona. 

(6)  except  aa  otbarwiaa  provldad  In  thia 
part,  any  amount  reoalvad  In  tba  form  of 
damagea,  insurance  paymenta.  workman** 
comp*n*atlon.  or  In  any  otbar  form  aa  (1) 
ocmpanaatlon  for  physical,  mental,  or  any 
otbar  panonal  Injuilaa  or  licknsas.  (11)  wage 
or  inccoM  eontinuatloo  payments,  or  (111) 
paymenta  tor  m*dloal  i 


(7)  the  rental  value  of  parsonages, 

(8)  oertaln  combat  pay  and  mustering- 
out  payments  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  excluded  from  adjusted  groaa  Income 
by  eectlona  113-18  of  tbe  Internal  Bavanua 
Ckxie  of  1964, 

(9)  tbe  full  amount  of  all  dividends,  in- 
cluding periodic  payments  tbat  are  a  retom 
of  e^>ltal.  except  Insurance  dividenda  that 
are  uaed  to  offaet  premiums, 

(10)  tf*  *""  ^iw*""*  rtt  any  ^ti«4ttTthtp  flT 

fsUowablp.  including  the  valiie  of  room  and 
board  siqqdlad  without  charge,  to  tbe  extent 
tbat  such  scbolarablp  or  fellowship  exceeds 
the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  books, 

(11)  the  amount  by  which  living  expenses 
of  the  family  unit  are  reduced  when  an  em- 
ployer supplies  meals  or  lodging  at  lees  than 
their  fair  market  value,  regardlees  of  whether 
tba  arrangement  was  made  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  employer. 

(13)  any  amount  paid  by  the  Government 
to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  an  aUow- 
anoe for  quarters  or  subsistence  or  as  gratuity 

p»y. 

(13)  the  amount  of  current  or  accumu- 
lated Income  that  could,  within  the  discre- 
tion of  any  person  with  a  nonadverse  inter- 
est, be  paid  to  an  individual  from  a  trust  or 
estate  of  which  he  is  a  designated  beneficiary, 
except  tbat  any  such  amount  not  exceeding 
$3,000  and  in  fact  paid  to  some  other  person 
shall  not  be  so  Included. 

( 14)  all  amounts  deductible  under  section 
1303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

(16)  all  unemployment  compensation, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  whether  from 
government  Insurance  programs  or  otherwise, 

(16)  strike  benefits  received  from  any 
union  or  other  organlaatlon  or  agency, 

( 17)  all  cash  benefits  received  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

(18)  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  cash  bene- 
fits. 

(19)  cash  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  except  for 
those  wblcb  are  Income  conditioned. 

(20)  foreign  source  Income  presently  ex- 
cludable imder  section  883,  884,  Oil,  913. 
931.  and  943  of  the  Internal  Bevenu*  Code 
of  1964. 

(21)  amounts  received  as  loans  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Oorporatloti. 

(22)  items  preeently  deductible  under  sec- 
tions 173.  176,  180,  182,  36S(e).  616,  and 
616  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 

(33)  an  ankount  equal  to  the  total  of  all 
Federal  and  State  income  tax  refimda  multt- 
plled  by  three  halvea,  and 

(24)  (a)  An  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  net  uaaMe  wealth  owned  by  all  mem- 
bers of  such  unit  leas  the  amount  of  sny 
capital  distribution  from  a  trust  that  has 
been  included  in  income  by  virtue  of  ssc- 
tton  8(B)(4)  where  the  principal  of  such 
tnist  is  included  in  the  computation  of  net 
usabls  wealth  and  less  the  amount  of  Income 
actually  derived  from  property  deecrliied  In 
subsection  (b)  (v)  below. 

(b)  Net  usable  wealth  is  an  amount  equal 
to  tbe  siun  of — 

(I)  the  equity  In  property  used  In  a  trade 
or  btisiness  In  excess  of  $10,000.  or  the  equity 
in  a  trade  or  business  that  includes  sn 
owner-occupied  home  in  excess  of  $20,000; 

(II)  the  equity  in  an  owner-occupied  home 
not  included  In  (1)  above  In  excess  of 
$10,000: 

(lU)  the  amount  by  wblcb  the  total  of  all 
cash,  checking  accotints,  savings  aceovmts. 
and  equity  in  savings  bonds,  of  all  members 
of  the  unit  taken  together,  exceeds  $1,600; 

(Iv)  the  cash  value  of  life  insuranoe  poll- 
ciea  owned  by  all  members  of  tbs  imit  In  sx- 
caaacf  $6,000;  and 

(V)  tib*  amount  of  equity  In  aU  otbsr 
property,  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  in- 
tangilbl*,  of  any  kind  (indnding  property 
bald  la  trust  If  suob  property  la  required  to 
b*  or.  la  ttM  dlaeratkn  of  a  member  of  tb* 
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unit  or  any  other  Tpvnon,  may  be  distributed 
presently  to  any  membera  of  the  unit)  ex- 
cept dothlng.  fumltnre.  antomoMles  with  a 
total  value  leaa  than  $4,000^  and  peraonal 
effects,  with  a  total  value  of  less  than  $260 
per  member  of  the  filing  unit,  and  except 
the  value  of  any  pension,  annuity,  or  retire- 
ment benaflt. 

Less  the  total  of  all  unaeourad  debt*  of  all 
members  of  tba  unit, 

(c)  The  team  equity  aa  uaed  above  means 
tbe  fair  market  valua  of  the  property  leaa 
tbe  amount  of  debt  aecured  by  It. 

(0)  DaDUcnoHB  Aixowst. — For  tb*  pur- 
poaea  of  aubaectlon  (a),  adjuated  groaa  in- 
oooie  for  any  period  may  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  tb*  foUowlng  Items  which  accrue, 
are  paid,  or  are  otberwlae  deductible  during 
such  period,  to  the  extent  that  they  bave 
not  already  be«i  deducted  from  adjuated 
groea  inootne  under  tbe  provlalana  of  tbe  In- 
ternal Bavenu*  Cod*  of  1964: 

(1)  aU  anrpeneea  for  madloal  care  within 
the  meaning  of  aacttod  218  (a)  of  tba  Intamal 
Beveniie  Oode  of  1964,  except  that — 

(a)  thla  daduettcn  aball  not  apply  to  ex- 
peoaea  oompenaated  for  by  insuranoe  or 
otberwlae,  where  such  ootnpenaaiUon  baa  been 
exduded  from  available  Income,  and 

(b)  deduettooa  can  ba  made  under  thla 
aaotlca  only  to  Oie  astent  tbat  tb*  aggre- 
gated medical  expsnaes  of  the  family  unit 
during  tbe  currant  reporting  period  plua  the 
preoedUng  eleven  reporting  periods  exceeda 
$130  multiplied  by  the  number  of  membera 
of  tbe  unit. 

(2)  alimony,  separate  maintenance,  and 
support  paymanta  made  by  any  member  of 
tbeunlt, 

(3)  tb*  value  of  any  gift  to  a  member  of  a 
family  unit  otbar  than  tbe  dooor'a  where 
tbe  donee  la  a  member  of  a  family  unit  re- 
ceiving paymenta  tmdar  thla  Act, 

(4)  an  deitaotloDa  preeently  aaowable  un- 
der aaottooa  163  and  313  of  tb*  Xntomal 
Bevenue  Ooda  of  1864, 

(5)  tb*  fun  coat  of  caring  for  any  member 
of  tb*  unit  If  sucb  ooat  waa  incurred  for  the 
purpoa*  of  anaWIng  tbe  OMmbar  of  tb*  unit 
to  be  gainfully  employed,  to  aeek  employ- 
ment, or  to  obtain  training  for  arxqiloymaot. 

(6)  aU  amounta  deduotlbl*  under  seotlaa 
4(H  of  tb*  mtamal  B*ve(iu*  Ood*  of  1964, 
and 

(7)  an  amount  aqual  to  th*  total  of  all 
Federal  and  State  inooma  taxea  paid  by  all 
membera  of  tba  unit  multiplied  by  three 
halves. 

(D)  Loaaaaw — In.  determining  adjuated 
gross  income  tbe  loeaea  tbat  are  deduotlble 
under  aectlona  168  and  168  of  tba  Internal 
Revenue  Ood*  of  1964,  aioept  for  Iosms  de- 
aeribed  in  aeetloB  166(C)  (8) ,  abaU  be  aUowed 
aa  deduotioDB  and  loaaaa  from  tba  aale,  ax- 
ehange.  or  dlspoaltlon  of  eiqrital  assitn.  uaed 
in  a  trade  or  bualneaa  or  bald  for  tba  pro- 
duction of  Income  may  be  deducted  without 
Umltetion.  to  tbe  eitent  tbat  they  exceed 
c^>ltal  galna  realised  during  tbe  preceding 
three  years  (other  than  capital  galna  that 
were  reported  and  reduced  beneflta  that 
would  otberwlae  have  been  payable  under 
thla  part). 

(E)  iMTBssr.-^No  deduetlon  aban  be  al- 
lowed for  intareat  except  for — 

(1)  interest  paid  on  a  loaa  tbe  prooeeda 
of  which  are  uaed  In  tb*  payort  trade  or 
buslneaa.  and 

(3)  intarast  paid  on  a  loaa  proeiuad  by 
property  that  produoea  Income  that  la  in- 
cluded in  tbe  tmlfs  inooma  under  any  provl- 
aton  of  aeetloa  8  (including  section  8(b) 
(24) ) ,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  Income. 

(F)  DxpaaciATXON  un  Dapuriuii. — In  de- 
termining available  income,  a  deduction 
shall  be  aUowed  for  depredation  and  deple- 
tion only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  eectloaa 
167  and  611  of  the  IBtamal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  but  no  deduetlon  shall  be  permitted 


for  depletion  calculated  pursuant  to  aeotlon 
613  of  tba  Intamal  Bavanxia  Ooda  of  1864. 

(0)  DBDucnoas  DauLumn. — Dednetlona 
from  incom*  other  than  tboaa  spedfleaUy 
allowed  in  thla  aecUon  are  dlaaUowad.  No 
item  aban  be  deducted  more  than  once. 

(H)  SuBCRAPUB  S  OovoBAXioirB.— Aay 
aaioimt  attributed  to  tb*  avallabl*  Income 
of  a  membar  of  tbe  family  unit  by  operation 
of  section  137S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode 
of  1964  shaU  be  Increaaed  by  an  amount  pro- 
portional to  the  amotmt  by  which  the  tax- 
able Income  of  the  electing  omrpcffatlon 
would  be  increased  if  computed  under  thla 
aeetloa. 

(1)  IwnntAL  RsvzinTB  Ooas  AmncoLs.— 
Except  where  thla  Act  paovldea  or  neceaaarUy 
impllea  otherwise,  the  provlalona  of  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Oode  of  1964  SbaU  apply  In 
the  determination  of  available  income. 


Bac. 


aaFoaiiwc  Attn  Aoooumrifo 
9.    (A)    Dormxioifa. — (1)    "Net  in- 


come" meana  Income  leaa  aUowatde  dedue- 
tlona,  aa  determined  pursuant  to  aectlon  8 
of  this  Act.  Net  Income  may  be  either  posi- 
tive or  negatlv*. 

(3)  "Breakeven  point"  Is  the  amount  of 
net  Income  vmioh  would  reduce  paymenU  to 


(B)  Acoouimwo  PsauoD. — ^The  accounting 
period  (sctnetlmes  referred  to  aa  "the  pe- 
riod") is  a  calendar  month. 

(0)  Rvorrs.— Net  income  of  tbe  preceding 
period  wiU  be  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month.  Payments  wUl  be  made  aeml- 
monthly. 

(D)  Patmxnts. — Payments  will  be  based  on 
net  Income  for  the  preceding  period.  Oarry- 
over  WiU  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
net  Income  aa  provided  in  rule  9(1). 

(K)  Fosa'a  Aooornrmro  IIkthod. — (1)  m- 
oome  and  deduotlooa  will  be  reported  under 
the  aame  method  of  acoounting  uaed  for  poal- 
tlve income  tax  purpoaea. 

(3)  If  no  poeltlve  income  tax  retinna  have 
been  filed,  tbe  oaab  reoelpta  and  dlaburae- 
menU  metbod  shaU  be  used. 

(3)  Net  income  from  a  trade  or  bualneaa 
(other  than  aa  an  employee)  n»y  (but  need 
aot)  be  computed  and  reported  once  a  year 
whea  tbe  Federal  income  tax  return  report- 
ing Budi  net  iTww"  la  filed  (or  would  be 
fUed  If  taaea  were  payable) . 

(4)  Net  income  from  a  trade  or  buslnesa. 
if  reported  cmce  a  year,  must  be  reported  at 
tbe  same  time  evary  year. 

(6)  Sudi  net  Income  ahaU  be  divided  into 
twelve  eqtal  parte,  one  of  wbldi  wUl  be  aa- 
al^Md  to  tbe  period  la  which  Ibe  caloulatlon 
la  made  and  one  of  which  will  be  aaalgned 
to  each  of  the  next  eleven  perioda. 

(F)  AixocATxnr  OP  Imca  Oomputsd  Tkax- 
LT. — Capital  aaaat  income  computed  under 
aectlon  8(B)  (34)  and  deductlona  for  de- 
{nedatlon,  deletion,  or  amortlaaUon  aUow- 
able  under  aeotlon  8(B)  and  not  otherwiae 
aooounted  for  under  aeotlon  9(Ky  shaU  be 
divided  Into  twelve  equal  parts,  one  at  which 
wUl  be  assigned  to  tbe  period  in  which  tbe 
calculation  ia  made  and  oxie  of  which  will 
be  assigned  to  each  succeeding  period  until 
a  recomputatlon  Is  made.  Such  computations 
shall  be  made  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
unit's  eligibility  and  whenever  a  new  unit 
is  formed.  Said  computations  shall  be  re- 
peated not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
earlier  computation  on  such  date  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary SbaU  determine  (and  on  a  correspond- 
ing date  In  succeeding  years) . 

<0)  Posinvx  Oakbtovbb  Dxpinxd. — A  posi- 
tive caRyover  Is  computed  by  subtracting 
the  breakeven  point  from  net  Incnme  (after 
any  negative  carryover  is  flrst  subtracted  fran 
net  income). 

(H)  NsQATivs  Oabstovbi  Dipuiau. — ^A  nega- 
tive carryover  ia  created  If  net  income  (after 
any  poaltlve  caiiyover  ia  flrst  added  to  net 
iaoome)  is  a  negative  figure. 

(1)  Uax  OP  CAxaTovxa. — A  poaltlve  or  nega- 


tive carryover  Is  carried  forward  to  the  next 
sticceedlng  jMrtod  and  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  net  Income.  If  tbe  sum  again 
exceeds  tbe  breakeven  {mint.  In  tbe  case  of 
a  positive  carryover,  or  tbe  dUfermce  again 
is  negative  in  the  case  of  a  negative  carry- 
over, the  portion  of  the  carryover  not  used 
to  bring  net  Income  up  to  breakeven  poiat 
or  down  to  aero  shall  be  carried  forward  in 
the  same  manner  to  next  succeeding  periods. 
No  carryover  may  be  carried  forward  for 
more  than  eleven  periods  foUowtag  tbe  pe- 
riod In  which  It  flrst  aroae. 

(J)  Latsst  OAssTovxa  TTasB  Ftosr. — ^It  a 
carryover  Is  avallaUe  from  taan  than  one 
preceding  period.  It  staaU  be  taken  from  the 
lateat  credltaUe  period. 

(K)  UinT  Usiiwssiiii. — For  purposes  of 
computing  net  lacome,  tba  Income  sad  de- 
ductlona of  tbe  preceding  period  wUl  be  tba 
Inooma  and  deductlona  of  peraooa  wbo  were 
members  of  tbe  unit  on  the  last  day  of  tb* 
preceding  period  and  payments  wUl  be  based 
xtpaa  such  membership. 

(L)  ImriAi.  BmuHxiocHT  Aito  Nkw  Umrs. — 
U|>on  Initial  enronmimt  or  wbenever  a  uatt 
Increases  or  decreases  In  alae.  oarryoveis  aris- 
ing from  earlier  perioda  (that  la.  periods  pre- 
ceding tbe  curent  period)  wOl  be  computed 
by  examining  Income  and  deductlona  for  tb* 
preceding  eleven  periods,  as  tbough  these 
rules  had  applied  to  such  periods.  In  tbe 
event  that  a  carryover  arising  in  the  preced- 
ing eleven  periods  cannot  readUy  be  aQocated 
to  the  appropriate  Individual.  It  ahaU  be  al- 
located to  the  filer  in  the  suit  irtileb  re- 
ported thla  carryover. 

(M)  Paticbmt  AMD  Racovxar. — 

(I)  PATMXRTa. — (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU 
make  tbe  paymenta  required  by  thla  part 
not  later  than  the  next  regular  aemimonthly 
payment  date  after  receipt  of  a  properly  flled 
claim,  or  within  ten  days  of  wadb.  receipt, 
whichever  is  later. 

(b)  (1)  A  claim  Is  properly  flled  unleas  tba 
InfSormatlon  oontalned  tbarala  la  ao  lacom> 
plate,  unclear,  or  incoaslstsat  aa  to  pre- 
vent the  determination  of  eUglbiUty  and 
the  amount  of  aUowaace. 

(II)  If  a  dalm  Is  deemed  to  be  not  prop- 
erly fUed  then  the  Secretary  shaU  assist  tbe 
fUer  In  completing  the  dalm.  The  claim 
shaU  be  completed  within  flve  days  of  receipt 
of  such  daluL 

(c)  Paymenta  are  to  be  made  on  tbe  baals 
of  the  information  suppUed  by  the  flier,  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  10. 
and  the  payment  may  be  denied  or  reduced 
below  what  Is  daimed  by  tbe  flier  only  after 
the  filer  has  been  Informed  of  the  Secre- 
tary^ position,  and  has  axbausted  or  waived 
the  procedures  established  by  section  11. 

(d)  Whenever  a  payment  is  not  made 
within  tbe  period  prescribed  In  section  8(1() 
(1 )  (a)  the  flier  shaU  be  enttUed  to  damagea 
for  the  dday,  which  damagea  wiU  be  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  amotint  of  tbe  pay- 
ment for  each  day  of  dday  but  not  more 
than  a  total  of  100  per  eeatum  of  tbe  claimed 
payment. 

(3)  RaoovxsT  OP  OvzBPATitZMTa. — (a)  Over- 
paym«it  shaU  be  recovered  acoMdlng  to 
regulations  and  prooednraa  praaerlbed  by  tbe 
Secretary,  with  ao  regard  for  tbe  aouroe  aad 
aature  of  tbe  error  leading  to  the  overpay- 
ment, aad  not  la  aa  amount  or  manner  tbat 
would  tead  to  defeat  tb*  objaettvea  of  this 
program  or  to  produee  uadue  bardablp.  Tb* 
regulations  must  prssorlbe  eireumstaacea  la 
wblcb.  la  tbe  latarast  of  fMmasa,  leuuieii 
of  o»eivayuiaata  may  be  waived.  la  ao  event 
SbaU  aa  ovsrpajinant  ba  leeovered  la  aa 
amooat  tbat  would  radoea  bansOta,  plua  la> 
coma,  to  a  level  toon  tbaa  10  par  centum  be- 
low tbe  baale  aOovaaea  levaL 


10.  (A)  laformattoa  required  to  deter- 
mlae  eligibiUty  aad  aUowancee  under  thia 
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part  BtaAll  IM  BuppUed  on  Bucti  fonna  m  nuiy 
to*  proTldMl  bj  the  Secretary.  Such  forms  are 
to  ba  In  atmple  and  understandable  language. 
mtocmatlMi  required  must  be  reaaonable 
and  necaaiary  and  must  not  violate  the  right 
to  privacy  of  tha  filar  or  any  member  of  his 
unit. 

(B)  In  order  to  verify  the  aoeuraey  of  re- 
porU  filed  under  this  part,  the  Secretary 
oaay  conduct  avidlts  and  investigations  on  the 
basis  of  random  aeleotlon.  The  Secretary  may 
audit  or  Investigate  the  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  filer  If  there  Is  cause  to  believe 
that  the  filer  Is  not  entitled  to  receive  the 
allovanee  for  which  he  has  aM>ll«l  <*  which 
he  has  received  or  if  proceedings  are  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  11.  However,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  filer  to  supply  ad- 
ditional Information  when  a  claim  is  not 
properly  filed,  as  provided  In  eectlon  8(M) 
(DWd). 

nuM  iKiioasL  EuiHia  un  savtaw 

Sac.  11.  (a)  AU  rules  and  regulaUons  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  made  on  the  record  and 
after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  pursuant 
to  subchapter  n,  chapter  6  of  Utle  6  of  the 
amted  States  Code,  except  as  expressly  mod- 
ified hweln.  AU  such  rules  and  regiilatlons 
shall  be  reviewable  in  a  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  list  of 
all  organisations  which  certify  that  they 
have  a  membership  of  more  than  fifty  filers 
receiving  allowances  under  this  Act  and  shall 
send  such  organisations  all  proposed  rules 
and  reg\ilatlons  at  the  time  that  they  are 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  These  or- 
ganlzaUons  shall  have  standing  to  parUclpate 
In  any  public  bearing  held  to  review  a  rule 
or  reg\ilatlon,  and  to  challenge  any  propoaed 
rule  Issued  under  this  Act  In  a  Federal  court. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  from  time  to  Ume 
extensively  publicize  in  simple  and  luider- 
standable  langviage  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  using  all  appropriate  media  of  conununi- 
oatlon.  The  Secretary  shall  diligently  and 
fully  Inform  aU  applicants  and  fliers,  in 
writing,  in  simple  and  understandable  lan- 
guage, of  their  rights  under  the  Act  and  espe- 
cially of  their  rights  to  allowances,  to  an 
administrative  bearing  and  appeal  with  Ju- 
dicial review,  to  a  Judicial  hearing,  and  to 
payment  of  costs  as  provided  in  this  section. 
An  applicant  shall  be  so  notified  at  the  time 
that  he  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Filers  shall  be  so  notified  periodically 
but  not  less  than  once  every  six  months. 
Where  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  applicant  or  a  filer  Is  not  enable  of 
understanding  the  contents  of  the  notifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  means  of 
communication  that  will  be  understandable 
to  the  particular  applicant  or  filer. 

(D)  Upon  written  request,  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  fuU  due 
process  hearing  before  an  examiner  with  re- 
spect to  any  action  of  the  Secretary  deny- 
ing, withholding,  or  modifying  a  person's 
allowance  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  person 
aggrieved  by  such  action.  Such  hearing  shall 
be  held  within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  request  and,  if  requested,  shall 
occur  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
denial,  withholding,  or  nwdlflcatlon.  All  ag- 
grieved individuals  may  be  accompanied  by 
friends  or  relatives  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  or  by  other  per- 
sons of  the  aggrieved  individual's  choice  at 
such  hearings,  to  present  evidence  In  their 
own  behalf,  to  know  the  evidence  against 
them,  to  confront  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses against  them,  and  to  challenge  the 
reasonableness  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  as 
appUed  to  their  case.  Within  two  weeks  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  examiner 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue 
a  written  decision  based  upon  the  evidence 


presented  ait  the  hearing  and  stating  the  rea- 
sons for  his  decision.  Hearings  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  luiless  any  one  of  the  aggrieved 
Indlvidiuas  requests  in  writing  that  the  hear- 
ing be  closed.  The  Secretary  and  the  ag- 
grieved parties  shall  be  bound  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  examiner  unless  an  appeal  Is 
taken  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  within  ten  days 
of  the  decision.  Such  appeal  shall  be  heard 
amd  decided  before  any  action  sought  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  effective. 

(E)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  board 
of  appeals  which  shall  review  the  dedsloos 
of  the  examiner  upon  the  request  of  any 
party  thereto.  The  board  shall  publish  its  de- 
cisions and  state  the  reasons  therefor.  The 
Secretary  and  the  aggrlerved  parties  shall  be 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  board  luiless 
Judicial  review  Is  sought  pursuant  to  sub- 
secUon  (F) .  The  bocud's  decision  shall  take 
effect  when  rendered,  unless  stayed  by  an 
apprtqirlate  court  piusuant  to  subsectlcm 
(F). 

(F)  Decisions  of  the  Secretary  denying, 
withholding,  modifying,  or  affecting  an  in- 
dividual's allowance,  shall  be  fuUy  review- 
able by  a  dvll  action  commenced  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  aggrieved  individual  resides. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurladlction  of 
such  actions  without  regard  to  the  amoimt 
In  controversy. 

(G)  If  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days, 
the  Secretary  falls  to  commence  a  hearing  as 
provided  for  In  subsection  (D) ,  the  sggrleved 
individual  shall  be  entitled  to  the  allowance 
In  the  claim  or  he  may  waive  his  administra- 
tive remedy  and  commence  a  civil  action  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  he  resides  to  review  the  de- 
cisions ctf  the  Secretary.  The  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

(H)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  reason- 
able expenses  Incurred  in  any  administrative 
or  Judicial  hearing  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  necessary  child  care,  loss  of 
pay.  transportation  expenses  for  the  aggrieved 
ps^les  and  their  witneeses  and  representa- 
tives, reasonable  expenses  necessary  for  the 
adequate  preparation  of  the  case,  reasonable 
fees  for  their  repreeentatives,  snd  any  other 
expenses  reaaonable  and  necessarily  related 
to  the  hearing  or  case;  but  that  a  district 
court,  in  a  proceeding  before  it  under  this 
Act,  may  disallow  expenses  related  to  court 
proceedings  if  it  finds  that  a  party  or  his 
attorney  has  acted  f rlvolotisly  or  In  bad  faith. 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  eetabUsh  a  Com- 
plaint Review  Board  to  review  any  complaint 
that  an  employee  of  the  Secretary  is  not 
performing  his  functions  properly  or  Is  not 
following  properly  issued  regulations.  The 
Board  shall,  after  notice  to  the  employee, 
promptly  investigate  the  complaint  and 
send  the  results  of  its  findings  with  respect 
to  any  complaint  In  writing  to  the  person 
or  oi^anizatlon  making  the  complaint,  and 
to  the  employee,  within  sixty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  complaint.  In  the  event  thttt 
the  Board  finds  the  employee  guilty  of  will- 
ful or  grossly  negligent  abuse  of  discretion, 
or  of  willful  or  grossly  negligent  failiu*  to 
perform  his  functions  properly,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  charge 
In  Which  the  employee  and  the  complainant 
Shall  have  standing  to  participate.  If  the 
results  sustain  the  findings  of  the  Board, 
the  Secretary  ahall  take  such  disciplinary 
action,  not  excluding  discharge  or  suspen- 
sion without  pay,  as  he  deems  proper  and 
aa  authorized  by  ithe  civil  service  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

(J)  All  records  kept  by  the  Secretary  shall 
remain  strictly  confidential  and  may  be  used 
only  by  the  Secretary  to  effect\iate  and  en- 
force the  provlslODs  of  this  Act,  except  that 
a  filer  shall  at  any  time  be  entitled  to  exam- 
ine his  own  file  at  the  local  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary by  submitting  a  written  request. 


CLsncs  Aoannrr  axxowancbs  psoribird 
Sac.  12.  (A)  Allowances  due  or  to  beoGO* 
due  under  (this  part  shall  not  be  istlgnahln 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  cr  to  any 
other  tanttlnn 

(B)  AUowanoea  due  or  to  >m»'V"»i»  due 
under  this  part  shaU  be  exempt  from  the 
claims  of  creditors  and  from  any  process  of 
attachment  or  levy,  or  from  seizure  by  or 
utider  any  legal  or  equitable  process,  what- 
soever before  receipt  by  the  beneficiary.  Tbia 
subsection  Shall  not  apfAy  to  claims  of  the 
United  States  which  accrue  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  or  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition In  subsection  (A),  under  the  pco- 
vlsloos  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19Si. 

AOMimsrBA'noN  or  ai»quatb  incoicx  plan 
Sec.  13.  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  by  law,  the  administration  and  «i- 
forcement  of  this  Act  shaU  be  performed  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  D^>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  utili^ng  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent  the  administrative  and  technical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Com- 
pensation for  such  services  performed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  at  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  i»eacnt>e  aU  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  fw  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  this  Act,  which 
rules  and  reg\ilatlons  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act  as  set 
forth  in  section  2  and  as  embodied  In  other 
secUoins  of  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  estabUsh  and 
maintain  local  offices  for  the  convenience  of 
applicants  and  fliers.  These  offices  shall  offer 
counseling  and  technical  assistance  to  ^- 
pllcants  and  fliers  in  the  preparation  of 
forms  and  other  materials  required  by  law. 

(D)  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall 
moke  available  to  the  Secretary  such  records 
and  analyses  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpoeee  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Records  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  will  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  II  (J) . 

aB>OKT8,  XVALUATION,  KESSAKCH  AND  DKIfON- 
STSATIONS,  AND  TaAININa,  AND  TSCHNICAL 
ASSISTANCX 

Sxc.  14.  (a>  The  Secretary  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  and  administration 
of  this  Act  including  an  evaluation  thereo* 
and  reoonunendationa  for  ways  to  better 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  conduct  evaluaUoos 
directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts,  re- 
search into  m*  demonstrations  of  better  ways 
of  canylng  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  In  so  doing  to  waive  any  requirements 
or  limitations  with  respect  to  eUgibllity  for 
or  amoxint  of  allowances  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able therefor,  such  portion  of  any  appropri- 
ation to  carry  out  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  in  excess  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  percentum  thereof,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  him  to  carry  out  this  section. 

OONTOKICINO     AKKKOaCENTS 

8k:.  16.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  V3.C.  801)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "financial  assistance 
and"  In  the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "aid  and"  In  the  second 

sentence. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
suoh  Act  (42  UB.C.  602)   U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "aid  and"  In  the  mat- 
ter preceding  clause  (1) : 

(B)  by  inserting,  before  "provide"  at  the 
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beginning  of  clause  ( 1 ) ,  "except  to  the  extent 
pemiitted  by  the  Secretary,"; 

(C)  in  cUuae  4  by  striking  out  "aid"  and 
insert  in  heu  thereof  "servloea." 

(D)(i)  by  striking  out  "reolplenU  and 
other  persons"  In  clause  (6)  (b)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "persons",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "providing  services  to 
applicants  and  recipients"  In  such  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "providing  services 
undM'  the  plan"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  clauses  (7)  and  (8) : 

(F)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  famlllea  with 
dependent  chlldrNi"  In  clause  (0)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  plan"; 

(0)  in  clause  (10)  strike  out  "aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "services"; 

(H)  (1)  by  striking  out  "section  406(d) "  in 
clause  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  theraof 
"section  406(c) ", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "for  each  child  and 
relative  who  receives  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  and  each  appropriate  in- 
dividual (living  in  the  same  home  as  a  rela- 
tive and  child  receiving  such  aid  whose  needs 
are  taken  into  account  in  m^iring  the  de- 
termination imder  clause  (7))"  in  such 
elauas  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Yor  each 
member  of  a  family  receiving  aaatstance  to 
needy  families  with  ohlldren,  each  appro- 
priate individual  (living  in  the  aame  home 
as  such  family)  whose  needs  would  be  taken 
Into  account  in  determining  the  need  of  any 
such  member  under  the  State  plan  («^>proved 
under  this  part)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  part  D,  and  each  individual  who 
would  have  been  tfiglble  to  receive  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  such 
plan",  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "such  child,  relative, 
and  lndlvld\ul"  each  place  It  appears  in  such 
clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
□lember  or  individual"; 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (16)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(16)  (A) 
provide  for  the  devtiopment  of  a  program, 
for  appropriate  members  of  such  families 
and  such  other  individuals,  for  preventing  or 
reducing  the  incidence  of  births  out  of  wed- 
lock and  otherwise  strengthening  family  life, 
snd  for  Implementing  such  program  by  as- 
suring that  in  all  ^>propriate  oases  family 
planning  services  are  offered  to  them,  but 
acceptance  of  family  planning  services  pro- 
vided under  the  plan  shall  be  v<^untary  on 
the  part  of  such  members  and  Individuals 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  ellglblllity 
for  or  the  receipt  of  any  other  service  under 
the  plan;  and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  sarvloes 
provided  under  this  clause  or  clause  (8)  are 
furnished  by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency  or 
the  local  agency  administering  the  State  plan 
in  each  of  the  political  subdivisions  of  the 
Sute,  fcr  the  establishment  of  a  single  orga- 
nizational unit  in  such  State  or  local  agency, 
as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services; " 

(J)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  clause  (16) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "assistance  to 
needy  families  with  chUdren"; 

(K)  (1)  by  striking  out  clauses  17  and  18. 

(L)  by  striking  out  clause  (19). 

(M)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  famlUes  with 
dependent  children  in  the  form  of  foster  care 
in  accordance  with  eectlon  408"  in  clause 
(20)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "payments 
for  foster  care  In  accordance  with  section 
406"; 

(N)  by  striking  out  clause  21. 

(O)  by  striking  out  clause  22. 

(P)  by  striking  out  ";  and  (23)"  and  aU 
that  foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 

(2)  Clauses  (4).  (6).  (6),  (9),  (10),  (13), 
(14),  (16),  (16),  and  (20),  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  are  redesignated  aa  clauses 
(4)  through  (13), respectively. 


(c)  Section  402(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  any 
plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  qieelfled 
in  subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shaU 
not  approve  any  plan  which  Impnaas,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  services  under 
It,  any  residence  requirement  which  denies 
services  or  foster  care  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  residing  In  the  State." 

(d)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(e)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  603)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "aid  and  services" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "services"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph   (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
foUowing  proportions  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  payments 
for  foster  care  In  accordance  with  section 
406— 

"(A)  five-sixths  of  such  expenditures,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditures 
vrtth  respect  to  anv  month  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  118  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
Children  receiving  such  foster  care  In  such 
month;  plus 

"(B)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  expenditures  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  which  may  be  counted 
under  subparagraph  (A),  not  cotintlng  so 
much  of  any  expenditures  with  respect  to 
any  months  as  exceeds  the  product  of  tlOO 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  chUdren  re- 
ceiving such  foster  care  for  such  month;"; 

"(C)    by  striking  out  paragraph   (2); 

(D)(1)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of 
any  State,"  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph  (A)   In  paragraph  (3). 

(11)  by  striking  out  "or  relative  who  is 
receiving  aid  under  the  plan,  or  to  any 
Individual  (living  in  the  same  home  as  such 
relative  and  chUd)  whose  needs  are  taken 
Into  account  in  making  the  determination 
under  clause  (7)  of  such  section"  In  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  pazmgraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "receiving  foa- 
ter  care  or  any  member  of  a  family  receiv- 
ing assistance  to  needy  famUles  with  chU- 
dren or  to  any  other  Individual  (living  in 
the  same  home  as  such  famUy)  whose  needs 
woiUd  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  need  of  any  such  member  iinder  the 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  part  D", 

(Ul)  by  striking  out  "chUd  or  relative  who 
Is  applying  for  aid  to  famlUee  with  depend- 
ent children  or"  in  clause  (U)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "member  of  a  family", 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "Ukely  to  become  an 
appUcant  for  or  recipient  of  such  aid"  in 
clause  (U)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^"likely  to 
became  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance", 
and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "(14)  and  (16)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subpangn^b  (A)  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "(8)  and  (9)"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows  "per- 
mitted" in  the  last  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by  the 
Secretary;  and"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any 
State."  m  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)   in  paragraph  (6); 

(O)  by  striking  out  "section  406(e)"  each 
place  It  appears  in  paragraph  (6)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "<jectlon  406(d)";  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  the  sentences  following 
paragraph  (5). 

(3)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)  of  section  403 
(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs  (2)   and  (3)   respectively. 


(f)  Section     403(b)      of     mx&x     Act     is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  om  "(B)  reoocds  showing 
the  number  of  dependent  chUdren  in  the 
State,  and  (C)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "and  (B) ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out"  (A)  "m  paragraph  (2). 
and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (B) "  and  atl  that 
foUows  in  such  paragraph  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(g)  Section  404  of  such  Act  (42  U.&C.  604) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  In  the  case  of  any 
State  plan  for  aid  and  services"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  ca£e  of  any  State 
plan  for  sKrloes":  ai>d 

(2)  by  strUdng  out  suhaecUon  (b). 

(h)  Section  406  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  606) 
is  repeated. 

(1)  Section  406  of  such  Act  (42  UB.C.  606) 
is  redesignated  as  section  406,  and  as  so  re- 
designated Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subseetiona  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(a)  The  torm  'child'  means  a  child  as  de- 
fined in  secU(»i  44&(b) . 

"(b)  The  term  'needy  famlUes  with  chU- 
dren' means  fanUUes  who  are  receiving  fam- 
ily asBl stance  benefits  \mder  part  D  and 
who  (1)  are  receiving  supplementary  pay- 
msnts  under  part  E,  or  (2)  wotUd  be  eligible 
to  receive  aid  to  famlUes  with  dependent 
ChUdren,  under  a  State  plan  (approved  un- 
der this  part)  as  in  effect  {Mlor  to  the  en- 
actment of  part  D,  If  the  State  plan  had 
continued  in  effect  and  If  it  included  as- 
sistance to  dependent  chUdren  of  imam- 
ployed  fathers  purstiant  to  section  407  as  it 
was  In  effect  prior  to  such  enactment;  amd 
'assistance  to  needy  famiUee  with  chUdren' 
means  family  assistance  benefits  under  such 
part  D,  paid  to  such  famlUes."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  aa 
subsections  (c)  and  (d) ,  respectively; 

(3)  (A)  by  striking  out  "Uvlng  with  any 
of  the  relatives  specified  in  subeectlan  (a) 
(1)  ma  place  of  residence  maintained  by 
one  cr  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their 
own  home"  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(d)  as  so  redesignated  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a  member  of  a  famUy  (as  defined 
in  section  446(a) ) ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "because  such  child  or 
relative  refused"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "because  such  child  or  another  mem- 
ber of  such  famUy  refused". 

(J)    Section  407  of  such  Act   (42  UjB.C. 

607)  is  repealed. 

(k)    SecUoo  406  of  such  Act   (42  U.8.O. 

608)  is  redesignated  as  section  406,  and  as 
so  redesignated  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  everything  (including 
tha  heading)  which  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 


"Ssc.  406.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(a)  'foster  care'  shaU  Include  only  foster 
care  which  is  provided  In  behalf  of  a  ChUd 
(1)  who  would,  except  for  his  removal  from 
the  home  of  a  famUy  as  a  result  of  a  Judicial 
detennination  to  the  effect  that  continuation 
therein  would  be  contrary  to  his  welfare,  be  a 
member  of  such  family  receiving  assistance  to 
needy  famUles  with  chUdren,  (2)  whose 
placement  and  care  are  the  responslblUty  of 
(A)  the  State  or  local  agency  administer- 
ing the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
402,  or  (B)  any  other  public  agency  with 
whom  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  such  State 
plan  has  made  an  agreement  which  is  stlU  in 
effect  and  which  includes  provision  for  assur- 
ing development  of  a  plan,  satisfactory  to 
such  State  agency,  for  such  chUd  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (e)(1)  and  such  other  provi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  accom- 
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pllahment  of  the  obJecUvM  of  the  8t«t*  piaji 
approTVd  uadar  Mctlon  403,  (S)  wbo  bu  been 
pUwed  In  •  falter  fWnlly  hooM  or  <dUld-cu« 
Instltuttoa  M  ft  rwult  of  meb  rttwrmtnatlon, 
and  (4)  wbo  (A)  ranlTad  awlrtanM  to  naeily 
fkmniw  with  elUI<b«n  In  or  for  tlM  month 
In  libUb.  oourt  pgor—rtlnji  ImmUiic  to  tuob 
(latannlnatlon  «k«  anasual  or  (B)  would 
hftT*  reoelTed  auoh  aMiitinaw  to  naady  ftunl- 
Um  with  QhUdTBn  In  or  for  tudi  maoth  If 
•ppUoKttoa  had  been  made  thanCtor.  or  (C) 
in  tlM  caM  of  a  oblld  who  had  baen  a  memhrr 
ot  a  family  (aa  daOnad  In  aactlon  44B(a)) 
within  alz  month*  prior  to  tha  month  In 
whloh  such  prooaadlnga  wara  Initiated.  wo\ild 
hara  raedvad  soeh  ■■Irtanea  m  or  for  auch 
month  If  In  aneh  month  ha  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  (and  removed  from  the  home  of)  aach 
a  fkmlly  and  H>pUeatl<»i  had  baan  mada 
thereof; 

"(b)  footer  care'  ahaU,  howarer,  indude 
tha  eare  deaerlbed  In  paragraph  (a)  only  If 
It  la  provided—"; 

(3)  (A)  by  attlklnc  oat  "'aid  to  famlllaa 
with  dependent  chUdien' "  In  aubaeettan  (b) 
{%)  and  inaartlnc  In  Uau  theraoC  f  oatar  oare". 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "auch  foater  oare"  In 
aooh  aabaaetlon  and  Inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof 
tbater  oara",  and 

(C)  by  atrlklnc  out  the  period  at  the  and 
of  auch  aubaaotlon  aiul  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
tbaroof  ",:  and  **; 

(S)  by  atrlklng  out  aubaactlon  (o)  and  ra- 
daalgnatlng  aubaacttona  (d).  (a),  and  (f)  aa 
anbaeetlona  (c).  (d).  and  (e).  reapaotlvtfy; 

(4)  by  aMktac  out  "paragraph  (f)(2)" 
and  "aaottoB  408(a)  (S)"  In  anhaeotlon  (c) 
(aa  ao  radaalgnatad)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "paragraph  (a)  (3) "  and  "aaeUon  403 
(a)(a)"rMpaotlTaty; 

(5)  by  atrlklng  out  "aid"  In  aubaactlon 
(d)  (aa  ao  redaalgnated)  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "aaritoaa"; 

(6)  by  atclldng  out  "rtfatlve  apeclfled  In 
aecUon  40a(a)"  In  aubaeetton  (a)(1)  (aa  ao 
radaalgnatad)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
'family  (aa  daOned  In  aecUon  44»(a) ) ";  and 

(7)  by  aMklng  out  "533"  and  *>»«  S  of 
tttla  V  in  Buhaeetlon  (a)  (3)  (aa  ao  redaalg- 
nated) and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "433" 
and  "part  B  of  thla  Utia".  raq^aettTaly. 

(1),  Saetton  400  of  auch  Aet  (43  V&.C. 
606]L  la  repealed. 

(m)  SeeUon  410  of  aoeh  Act  (43  U.8.C. 
J  SlOy  la  repealed. 

(n)(l)  Sactloa  4aa(a)(l)(A)  ot  auch  Act 
la  ahwurtwl  by  atnidng  out  "aactlon  40a(a) 
(15)"  and  Inaertlng  In  Uau  thereof  "aecUon 

(i)  Saotkn  433(a)(1)(B)  of  auch  Act  la 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  "{MTurlded  for  de- 
pendent ohUdran"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "provided  with  reqiect  to  needy  fam- 
lllea  with  ohlldren". 

(o)  Referenoea  In  any  law,  regulation. 
State  jdan,  or  other  dociunent  to  any  provl- 
alfio  of  part  A  of  Utte  IV  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  which  la  redaalgnated  by  thla  aec- 
tlon  ahaU  (from  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  amandmenta  made  by  thla  Act)  be  con- 
aldared  to  be  referenoea  to  auch  provialon  aa 
ao  redaalgnated. 

usaaujunmn  ootatmaam  AKKifDiairra 

(a)  Tltie  I  (43  VA.C.  301-309),  title  X 
(43  VA.O.  1301-1300),  tlUe  XIV  (43  U^.C. 
US1-1S5S)  and  title  XVI  (43  VS,0.  1381- 
1S86)  of  ohaptar  7  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  hereby  r^Maled. 

(b)  Tltlea  I  (43  VA.O.  301-300) ,  IV  "part 
A  and  part  C  (43  UJ3.C.  401-410;  430-444). 
Z  (43  VA.C.  1001-1006),  XIV  (43  UJS.C. 
1401-1400),  and  XVI  (43  US.C.  1801-1006) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed 

(c)  Section  133  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
and  of  BUbaectlon  (a)  the  fcmowlng  aub- 
eectlon: 


"  ( 10)  Beneflte  under  the  lawa  admlnlatered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  undar  tha  Adequate  Inoome  Act 
of  1B71. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  talmaeif.  Mr. 

Tdhhit,  Mr.  Allor,  Mr.  Bakes. 

Mr.  Bkaix.  Mr.  BEmnn,  Mr. 

BaocK.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Obabs- 

Tow,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  DoMincK, 

Mr.  BasTLAXD.  Mr.  Pairaxif,  Mr. 

0«AviL,  Mr.  Kkhhsdy.  Mr.  Mr- 

CAtF.  Mr.  M088,  Mr.  Rmoorr. 

Mr.  Sazbi.  Mr.  Bcott.  Mr.  Tatt, 

Bir.  Talmadqk,  Mr.  TtauuKWD. 

and  Mr.  Coom) : 

8.  3373.  A  bin  to  autliorln  the  merger 

of  two  or  more  prof eeslocuJ  b—ketbdU 

leacues.  and  for  other  purpoeea.  Ref ened 

to  the  Committee  on  the  JtuBdaiy. 

Mr.  UKUHKA.  Mr.  Prestdent.  tt  wm 
come  as  dlstreasing  news  to  millions  of 
QTorts  fans  throughout  the  country  to 
learn  that  professional  basketball  is  tax 
grave  and  Imminent  danger. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  news.  The 
root  of  the  trouble  is  the  disastrous  an- 
nual lAayer  Uddlng  war  for  graduating 
college  talent,  although  there  are  other 
causes  as  well. 

That  idasrer  bidding  aanpeUtlon  has 
come  to  require  vending  bearing  no  re- 
lation to  sound  basketball  economics. 
Each  of  at  least  live  teams  ttils  past  sea- 
son paid  out  more  In  salaries  than  Its 
entire  groos  revenues.  Ih  the  past  two 
seasons  more  than  half  of  the  teams  in 
each  league  iterated  at  a  loss. 

Itieee  bidding  practices  are  ruinous. 
Yet  it  would  be  suicide  for  either  league 
to  unUaterally  abandon  them.  And  Joint 
action  by  the  two  leagues  is  inhibited 
by  antitrust  laws. 

Clearly  ttils  cannot  ccmtinue.  To  do  so 
would  soon  destroy  the  clubs  and  leagues 
which  provide  to  minions  of  fans  a 
wholesome  and  attractive  qwrts  activity. 
The  solution  is  to  grant  basketbaU  the 
same  Umited  exemption  from  antitrust 
laws  irtilch  Congress  granted  to  f  ootbaU 
in  I9M.  6  years  ago. 

That  is  why.  together  with  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tdn- 
NXT)  and  a  long  list  of  co^xmsors,  a 
bin  is  submitted  to  enable  the  two  pro- 
fessional basketball  leagues  to  join  to- 
gether in  a  single  league,  receiving  the 
same  minimum  authority  to  merge  as 
that  which  Congress  granted  to  the  two 
professional  footbaU  leagues  in  1966. 

I  am  being  Joined  in  this  measure  by 
the  Senator  frc«n  California  (Mr.  Tdn- 
NSY)  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  fol- 
kwtaig  Soiators  up  to  the  present 
time:  Mr.  Allott,  lAi.  Baxir,  Mr.  Bkall. 
Ii4r.  BsNHiTT,  Mr.  Bkock,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
CsAwsTON,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr. 
EASTLAifD.  Mr.  Panhin,  Mr.  Oravh,  Mr. 
KnmcDT,  Mr.  Mztcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
RiBicorr.  Mr.  Saxbe.  Mr.  Scorr.  Mr. 
Tatt,  Mr.  Talmadgb,  Mr.  Thusmond. 

Tbe  prlndpca  result  of  this  bill  will  be 
eoonomic  stability  fw  the  clubs  in  both 
the  National  Basketball  AssociaticHi  and 
the  American  BasketbaU  Association. 

This  eoonomic  stability  means  not  only 
survival,  but  also  the  basis  for  an  as- 
sured ability  to  functiim  weU  for  the 
benefit  of  the  players  and  the  general 
public. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  types  of  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  the  sports  fans  as  wdl  as  to  the  play- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  economic  stabil- 
ity of  the  teams  and  the  leagues  them- 
selves. This  listing  is  on  the  basis  of 
representations  made  by  various  persons 
and  organUatims  which  are  in  favor  of 
leglriatlon  of  this  type. 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  Sena- 
tor—and I  am  sure  he  wlU  be  Joined  in 
by  ottier  members  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate— to  thoroughly  ex- 
plore each  one  of  these  roprcsentations 
and  each  one  of  the  assignments  of 
molt  which  they  see  in  the  taUl. 

Tliere  are  two  areas  In  which  thn« 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  It 
Is  our  hope  that  they  wlU  become  dis- 
pelled as  the  history  of  the  biU  wlU  un- 
fold itself. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  possibiUty  of 
tiie  raiding  of  college  players  prior  to 
the  eaqilratlon  of  their  regular  4-year 
term.  Ttx  fact  is  we  have  the  5-year  ex- 
perience of  the  merged  footban  leagues  to 
draw  from  in  that  oonnectlrai. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  that 
that  situation  wfll  be  staUUied  and  wiU 
become  more  assured  as  a  result  of  the 
merver  than  it  is  now.  because  that  4- 
year  rule  has  already  gtme  to  oourt.  It  wOl 
probably  be  Utigated.  and  certainly  for 
a  long  time  It  wiU  be  shorn  of  ttiat  iden- 
tity which  the  enactment  of  this  UU 
would  impart  to  it 

The  other  part  of  the  dissatisfaction 
would  arise  from  a  difference  of  (pinion 
among  the  players  themselves.  Oa 
ttiat  score,  again  we  will  have  the  5- 
year  history  of  the  footbaU  players  in- 
dividually, as  individuals  to  draw  upon 
since  tiie  enactment  of  a  similar  taUl  in 
19M.  If  there  are  any  aspects  In  dtiier 
<rf  these  regards,  either  in  the  plli^t  or  in 
the  future  of  the  iHayers  individually 
considered,  or  the  abOity  to  have  coUec- 
tive  bargafailng  with  a  ^ngle  unit  rattier 
than  with  two  or  more  units,  and  if  those 
dUferenoes  and  those  hardshps.  and  ttiat 
result  can  be  accommodated  fay  amoid- 
ments  to  the  bin,  I  am  confident  that  they 
win  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
so  that  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  text  of  section  1291  of  title  15.  Uhlted 
States  Code  a«  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment if  it  were  enacted  into  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO.  as  foUows: 

8.  3373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route 
of  RepreMentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  eeotlon 
1  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1»61  (76  Stet. 
733),  aa  amended  by  aecUon  6(b)(1)  of  the 
Act  of  November  8.  1906  (80  Stat.  151S),  1b 
further  amended  by  Inaertlng  In  the  second 
sentence  thereof  following  the  phrase  "two  or 
more"  the  phrase  "profeaalonal  baaketball 
leagues  combine  their  operations  In  an  ex- 
panded single  league.  If  auch  agreement  does 
itot  decrease  the  number  of  professional 
basketball  clubs  so  operating  and  the  prorl- 
BMms  of  which  are  directly  relevant  thereto  or 
to  a  Joint  agreement  by  which  the  member 
clubs  of  two  or  more". 
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(Section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  80. 
1961,  aa  amended  by  aactlon  6(b)(1)  of  the 
Act  of  NOTember  8, 1966.) 

As  tt  would  t>e  amended  by  the  proposed 
legislation. 

(Non. — TtM  language  that  would  be  added 
la  itaUdMd.) 

8.  1391.  Saemptlon  from  antitrust  lawa  of 
agreemento  oovvlng  the  teleoaating  of  wpartm 
oonteats  and  the  combining  of  profeaalonal 
football  leaguea. 

The  antltruat  lawa,  aa  defined  In  aeetlon  13 
of  thla  title  or  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commla- 
alon  Act,  aa  amended,  ahall  not  ^>ply  to  any 
joint  agreement  by  or  among  persona  engag- 
ing In  or  conducting  the  organised  profea- 
slonal  team  sporta  of  football,  haaehell. 
basketbaU,  or  hockey,  by  a^oh  any  league  of 
duba  participating  in  profeaalonal  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey  oonteata  atila 
or  otherwise  tranafers  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rlghta  of  such  league's  member  cluba  In  the 
sponsored  telecasting  of  the  gamea  of  foot- 
baU, baaebaU,  baaketbaU,  or  hockey,  as  the 
case  may  be,  engaged  In  or  conducted  by 
such  cluba.  In  addition,  siich  laws  abaU  not 
apply  to  a  joint  agreement,  by  which  the 
member  cluba  of  two  or  more  profe$9i<mal 
iHukettMxU  leagues  combine  their  operatioiu 
in  an  expanded  single  league,  if  suc^  agree- 
ment does  not  decrease  the  number  of  pro- 
fessionai  basketball  clubs  so  operating  and 
the  provisions  of  which  are  directly  relevant 
thereto  or  to  a  joint  agreement  by  whit^  the 
member  clubs  of  two  or  more  professional 
footbaU  leagues,  which  are  exempt  from  In- 
come tax  under  section  501(c)(6)  of  title 
26,  combine  their  operattona  In  expanded 
single  league  so  exempt  from  Income  tax.  If 
such  agreement  Increaaes  rather  than  de- 
creases the  number  of  professional  footbaU 
dubs  BO  operating,  and  the  provlslona  of 
which  are  directly  relevant  thereto. 

Mr.  HRUSECA.  I  yield  to  the  Junior 
Senator  f nan  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  the  re- 
marks that  he  made  in  outlining  the 
purposes  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  10  years 
professional  sports  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  several  weQ  pid>licized  bidding 
wars.  Several  players  have  signed  for 
millions  of  dollars  never  having  played  a 
minute  of  professional  sports.  Franchises 
tiave  been  moved,  players  have  Jump«l 
teams  and  leagues  have  entered  into 
open  wtuf  are  against  one  another. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
aimed  at  the  merger  of  the  professional 
basketbaU  leagues — the  American  and 
the  National  BasketbaU  Associatlwis.  It 
is  my  h(H)e  that  this  bill  mischt  start  to 
bring  some  semblance  of  order  and  sta- 
bility to  the  entire  area  of  professional 
sports. 

There  is  sotqc  controversy  surrounding 
this  proposed  legislation.  The  two  pro- 
fessional basketbaU  leagues  say  that  they 
are  in  severe  financial  difficulty.  Many 
of  the  players  have  serious  criticisms  of 
ttie  owner-player  rdationshlp  as  ^  is 
presently  constituted,  especiaUy  the  re- 
serve and  the  option  clauses,  and  I  am 
going  to  insist  that  these  criticisms  be 
resolved  in  hearings.  I  feel  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  the  owners  and 
the  players  that  leedslation  l>e  introduced 
which  win  result  in  su<^  hearings  so 
that  both  parties  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  sadi  oontroviaxsial 
aspects  of  professional  sports  as  the  re- 
serve and  option  clause. 
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Both  sides  win  certainly  have  the  op- 
portunity to  introduce  such  testimony. 
Both  sides  win  certainly  be  able  to  pre- 
sent their  case  to  the  Congress. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  and  the 
hearings  that  wiU  emanate  from  it  wiU 
result  in  improved  owner-player  rela- 
tionships. The  ultimate  beneficiary  of 
such  harmony  can  only  be  the  man  who 
pays  the  players'  salaries  and  ke^w  the 
sports  franchises  going— the  fans  of  this 
country,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  one. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  California  for  the  introductlim  of 
this  biU.  I  was  a  ooqmnsor  of  a  timiia^r 
biU  respecting  the  footbaU  leagues  with 
Senator  Dlrksen.  and,  I  beUeve.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  in  1966. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  has  brought 
a  lot  of  order  out  of  a  situation  that  was 
rapidly  getting  out  of  hand.  For  those 
who  have  watched  the  basketbaU  situ- 
ation, there  is  no  question  it  is  getting 
Just  as  badly  out  of  hand,  and  if  we  do 
not  move  on  it,  many  of  these  Uaxoa 
wiU  go  broke,  and  we  wiU  do  injury  to  a 
very,  very  great  sport 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  to  Join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bin. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Not  cmly  the  clubs  themselves  wlU 
benefit  through  their  survival  as  solvent 
business  entities.  Hie  players  also  wlU 
benefit. 

The  present  allocation  of  resources  and 
revenues  in  professional  basketbaU  is 
economically  unsouikl.  The  astronomical 
salaries  received  each  year  by  new  and 
untested  superstars  simply  remove  from 
available  resources  lai^e  amounts  whloh 
could  otherwise  be  emidoyed  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  vast  majority  of  players.  The 
players  stand,  directly  and  substantially, 
to  benefit  from  the  merger: 

First.  The  merger  of  the  two  inde- 
pendent lea«rues  into  a  single  eiq>anded 
league  wOl  preserve  the  Job  opportunities 
offered  by  professional  basketbaU.  It  wiU 
bring  economic  stabUity  to  teams  now 
facing  frequent  franchise  shifts  and  pos- 
sible financial  ruin.  Every  franchise  f aU- 
ure  means  the  loss  of  12  player  Jobs. 

Second.  "Hie  stabiUty  afforded  by  the 
merger  wiU  improve  the  earning  o]n>or- 
tunities  of  many  clubs.  The^  wiU  be 
equally  attractive  employment  opportu- 
nities, and  comparable  earning  oi^Mrtu- 
nities,  for  aU  28  franchises,  as  weU  as  a 
sound  basis  for  exi>ansion. 

Third.  The  merger  wiU  make  it  possi- 
ble for  clubs  to  aUocate  benefits  more 
equitably  between  veterans  and  "rook- 
ies." Under  the  conditions  of  the  bidding 
war.  the  veterans  who  make  up  the  vast 
majority  of  players  bear  Uie  brunt  of 
the  present  mlsaUocation  of  resources. 

Fourth.  By  restoring  balanced  compe- 
tition, every  team  wlU  have  a  greater 
opportunity  for  championship  potential 
and  every  player  will  have  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  participate  with  a  cham- 
pionship potential  and  every  player  wiU 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  participate 
with  a  championship  team. 

Fifth.  The  coUective  bargaining  power 


of  the  players  win  be  strengthened  by 
their  combination  into  a  single  industry- 
wide bargaining  unit  wnbraclng  aU  of 
the  jdayers.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
vigorous  negotiations  by  professional 
footbaU  players  since  the  merger  of  the 
KFL  and  the  APL. 

The  attainment  of  these  benefits  does 
not  sacrifloe  the  individual  bargaining 
power  of  the  established  players  with 
abiU^.  Success  in  professional  sports 
depends  upon  team  qjlrit  and  abUlty, 
which  are  undermined  by  player  dissatis- 
faction. 

Likewise,  the  merger  wiU  provide  these 
benefits  for  qx)rts  fans: 

First  Estatdlshment  of  basketbaU  as 
a  tnUy  nationwide  professional  sport. 

Second.  Better  majw  league  basket- 
baU in  at  least  the  present  number  of 
cities,  with  prospects  for  Increase. 

niird.  More  evenly  balanced  teams. 

Fourth.  The  opiMrtunlty  for  the  fans 
in  each  team  city  to  see  aU  the  stars  of 
both  present  leagues. 

Fifth.  The  development  of  healthy  sec- 
tional and  regional  rivalries  among 
teams. 

Sixth.  An  undisputed  chami>ion  of 
professional  basketbaU. 

The  ABA  players  have  recognized  these 
facts  dted  above  and  have  announced 
their  support  for  the  merger.  They  have 
the  beneficial  experience  of  the  pro* 
fessionai  footbaU  player  in  the  past  5 
years  as  a  guide  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  various  witnesses  we  wiU 
caU  upon  for  the  hearing  representing 
the  individual  clubs,  and  also  the  play- 
ers themselves  and  their  organizations. 
If  they  choose.  Yet.  there  is  one  other 
party  that  Congress,  I  am  sure,  wiU  give 
paramount  interest  to,  and  that  is  the 
public  itself.  It  is  the  fans  who  have  made 
basketbaU  the  sport  enjoying  the  widest 
geographic  distribution  of  any  profes- 
sional sport.  They  want  it  continued,  and 
on  a  desirable  foundation. 

It  is  to  insure  that  the  sport,  the  play- 
ers, and  the  fans  continue  to  enjoy  the 
many  benefits  of  professional  basket- 
baU that  this  biU  is  submitted. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (fbr  himself  and 
Mr.  CiAiiSTOir) : 
S.  2374.  A  bin  to  estabUah  a  national 
program  to  oontrol  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  to  aid  In  the  preservation  of 
the  environmental  quaUty  of  the  Idtke 
Tahoe  area.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ptdrtic  Works. 

ULKX  TABOS  KNVnOmCXMTAL  qUALRT  ACT  OT 

leri 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Lake  Ta- 
hoe Environmental  QuaUty  Act  of  1971, 
to  create  a  luitional  program  of  demon- 
stration projecto  to  protect  the  unrivaled 
beauty  and  quaUty  of  the  Lake  Tshoe 
Basin  for  aU  Americans. 

I  am  deUffhted  to  be  Joined  fay  ttte 
senior  Senator  from  OaUfomia  (Mr. 
Cbanston)  in  submitting  this  bffl. 

Situated  in  the  high  Sierras  and  strad- 
dling the  California-Nevada  boundary 
line.  Lake  Tahoe  offers  a  rare  <x>Por- 
tunlty  for  Federal  efforts  to  control  pol- 
lution in  an  oivlnmmentally  vulnerable 
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recreational  region.  In  large  measure, 
Tahoe  still  proirldes  "the  fairest  picture 
the  whole  earth  affords,"  as  Maiic  Twain 
obeerred  scene  80  yeaiB  ago.  However, 
under  tlie  Increasing  pressures  of  inter- 
state recreattoDal  use,  the  magnificence 
is  now  gravdly  imperiled.  As  one  of  the 
most  popular  reereatlaDal  areas  In  the 
country,  Tahoe.  paradoxically,  is  now 
threatened  with  the  very  p(dlution  which 
most  visitotB  seek  to  escape  tor  going  to 
the  mountains  in  the  first  i^aoe. 

In  recognition  of  this  growing  threat. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  gorvemments 
collaborated  in  the  creatioa  of  a  bold 
and  innovative  plan  of  regtonal  goveni- 
ment.  with  comprehensive  Jurisdiction 
over  the  blstage,  five-county  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin.  This  approach,  dedicated  to  the 
formulation  of  uniform  pQUdes  of  land 
and  water  use,  was  aided  by  the  fact  ttett 
the  regional  planners  were  given  both 
legislative  and  executive  powers  to  imple- 
ment contnds.  When  the  Congress  lent 
its  consent  to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency  compact  in  1969,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  klzKl  of  vigorous  environ- 
mental iwotoctlon  and  monitoring  which 
is  necessary  if  tills  priceless  resource  is 
to  be  passed  on  to  our  (diildren.  Devel- 
opers, realtors,  conservationists,  and  lo- 
cal businessmen  alike  seem  to  agree  that 
fairness  and  commonsense  dictate  that 
a  uniform  plan  for  future  development 
and  land  use  in  the  basin  is  essential. 

The  mandate  quelled  o«it  in  the  com- 
pact is — 

To  maintain  an  •quUltoliiin  t)etwMn  the 
region's  na/tanU  endowment  and  its  man- 
made  envlroommit,  to  preserre  (bo12i)  the 
aoenle  beauty  and  the  reereaUonal  oppcr- 
tonltlae  a<  the  region. 

Admittedly,  striking  this  balance  is  a 
dif&cuH  task,  necessitating  both  recogni- 
tion of  the  realities  of  private  property 
righto  and  a  sense  of  the  urgency  of 
environmental  protection. 

This  Is  precisely  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environm^ital 
Protection  Agency  to  award  grants  to 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
to  carry  out  studies  and  demonstration 
projects  (HI  crucial  aspects  of  air  and 
water  pollution  control  in  the  Lake  Ta- 
hoe Basin.  The  hope  Is  expressed  here 
that  the  data  and  solutions  discovered 
at  Tahoe  can  find  appUcaUon  in  other 
beautiful  but  vulnerable  areas.  If ,  as  is 
so  widely  agreed,  the  problems  at  Tahoe 
are  merely  precursors  of  the  problems 
other  recreatlcmal  centers  will  encoun- 
ter in  the  future,  perhaps  the  means  of 
environmental  protection  at  Tahoe  can 
form  the  vanguard  of  pollution  control 
tecluudogy  in  those  other  areas. 

The  PMeral  funds  will  enable  a  con- 
certed effort  at  protecting  and  en- 
hancing the  great  beauty  of  the  lake.  It 
will  mean  that  the  regional  agency  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  can  cooperate 
in  assuring  the  highest  possible  environ- 
mental standards.  At  the  Federal  level 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
win  provide  an  extra  checkpoint  to  see 
that  any  Federal  programs  in  the  area 
fully  adhere  to  all  restriction  regarding 
the  purity  of  the  lake  waters  and  the 


nigged  beauty  of  tht  surrounding  coun- 
tryside. 

Furthermore,  the  $6  million  will  pro- 
vide needed  funds  for  research  and  for 
vital  demonstration  projecto  that^  other- 
wise, would  have  to  be  Itaianoed  from  al- 
ready overburdened  local  property  taxes. 
This  legislation  provides  the  money  so 
that  fonnidaUe  teeth  can  be  put  into 
regional  planning  for  the  protection  of 
what  is  one  at  the  most  precious  beauty 
spots  in  all  America,  and  I  will  be  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  the  regional 
plan  with  the  closest  attention. 

To  say  that  time  is  of  the  essence  is 
both  to  use  a  tired  cliche  and  to  flirt 
with  understatement.  Devdopment  ac- 
tivity is  proceeding  at  a  breakneck  pace 
in  order  to  evade  the  regulations  which 
will  eventually  control  land  use  and  con- 
struction in  the  region.  The  studies  I 
have  designated  In  this  bill  are  abso- 
lutely crucial  to  the  formulation  of  a 
sane  and  realistic  regional  plan.  Briefly, 
the  studies  and  demonstration  projects 
envisioned  in  the  bUl  are  these: 

Section  2(a)  deals  with  what  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  most  serious  problem  for 
Tahoe  planners.  Despite  its  vast  size, 
the  lake  has  limited  water  supplies  which 
must  be  carefully  apportioned  if  re- 
gional planning  and  conservation  are  to 
become  a  reality  in  the  Tahoe  Basin. 
Whether  development  stops  today  or  is 
allowed  to  continue  according  to  a  re- 
gional plan,  water  resources  must  be  in- 
corporated Into  our  perceptual  frame- 
work. This  bill  would  authorize  prepara- 
tion of  detailed  plans  for  further  devel- 
opment and  conservation  of  the  region's 
limited  water  resources,  accompanied  by 
a  study  of  possible  alternative  sources  of 
water  for  municipal  uses  within  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin. 

Section  2(b)  prc»notes  water  recy- 
cling studies.  Water  quality  has  been  and 
remains  the  primary  environmental  con- 
cern at  Lake  Tahoe.  Lake  Tahoe  has  been 
In  the  vanguard  of  national  efforts  to 
improve  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
advance  the  technology  of  water  puri- 
fication systems.  With  the  help  of  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration grant,  the  South  Lake  Tahoe 
PubUc  Utility  District  has  Installed 
a  massive  tertiary  treatment  station 
the  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the  country. 
The  tertiary— or  three  stage— treatment 
plant  brings  the  effluent  to  what  engi- 
neers call  a  "step  7"  purity  level  by  re- 
moving all  nutrient  and  organic  mate- 
rials from  the  water.  The  water  is  then 
clean  enough  for  human  consumption, 
though  the  public  psychology  is  not  quite 
prepared  to  accept  it  yet.  However  "step 
1"  water  still  carries  nitrogen  which 
sltmulates  algae  growths;  thus,  the 
treated  effluent,  though  clean,  is  not 
clean  enough  to  be  returned  to  Lake 
Tahoe.  Instead,  this  clean  water  is  cur- 
rently piped  over  a  small  mountain  south 
of  Tahoe  and  is  used  to  fill  Indian  Creek 
Reservoir,  a  manmade  lake  which  is 
used  for  recreational  purposes — fishing, 
water  skiing,  boating,  and  so  forth. 

Although  this  no  doubt  relieves  8<Mne- 
what  the  crush  of  visitors  at  T&hoe,  it 
does  not  mitigate  the  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  nevertheless  being 


removed  from  the  basin  altogether. 
Meanwhile,  plans  are  well  underway  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake  to  vxpatt  all 
sewage  effluent  out  of  the  area.  Itie  ex- 
port system  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  water,  and  has  been  a  source 
of  concern  to  the  Palute  Indians  and  of- 
ficials in  the  BIA  who  fear  that  this  sys- 
tem may  result  in  less  water  reaching 
parched  Pyramid  Lake  in  Nev«d«.  This 
bill  would  authorize  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  a  demonstration  inoject  for 
sewage  treatment  facilities  designed  to 
provide  a  siure  method  of  nitrogen  re- 
moval, bringing  the  water  to  a  "step  9" 
purity  level.  Step  9  water  would  then  be 
clean  enough  to  allow  comi^ete  recycling 
and  could  be  returned  to  the  lake  with 
no  ill  effects. 

Section  2(c)  would  allow  attention  to 
be  focused  for  the  first  time  on  storm 
sewer  collection  and  treatment  facili- 
ties in  the  basin.  The  need  for  such  facil- 
ities is  almost  solely  the  product  of  the 
rapid  development  which  the  area  has 
seen  in  the  past  10  to  15  years.  Large 
areas  of  watershed  have  been  put  under 
pavement  and  structures:  as  a  conse- 
quence, normal  storm  and  spring  nmoff 
drainage  has  become  a  problem.  This  is 
aggravated  by  the  assorted  oils,  greases, 
trash,  and  other  foreign  substances 
which  are  washed  along  with  the  nm- 
off into  the  lake.  This  problem,  just  re- 
cently recognized,  is  a  serious  one  which 
has  had  little  study,  at  Tahoe  or  any- 
where. The  solution  is  bound  to  be  dlffl- 
cult,  since  standard  storm-sewer  con- 
struction methods  involve  such  exten- 
sive excavation  and  earth-moving  opera- 
tions that  siltatlon  into  the  lake  waters — 
see  section  (d)  infra — ^would  probably 
negate  any  i)enefits  gained.  However,  an- 
swers discovered  at  Tahoe  would  find 
wide  and  ready  application  in  other  areas 
just  encountering  the  same  problem. 
This  bill  would  authorize  a  comprehen- 
sive study  to  identify  local  problems  and 
recommend  a  suitable  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  demonstration  project. 

Section  2(d)  addresses  the  proUem  of 
soil  erosion  and  stream  siltation  at  Lake 
Tahoe  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  dlscussicm  and  controversy. 
Mr.  Fred  R.  McLaren  of  (Talifomla's 
Lahontan  Regional  Water  QuaUty  Con- 
trol Board,  steted  in  1969: 

Water  quaUty  degradation  caiued  by  ero- 
sion in  the  Tahoe  Baaln  la  much  broader 
than  the  nutrient  contribution  alone.  Turbid 
or  muddy  waters  now  enter  the  lake  through 
many  oif  the  streams  where  devtiopment  la 
proceeding  m  the  watershed  .  .  .  The  flnt 
recorded  algae  bloom  In  Lake  Tahoe  occurred 
during  the  summer  of  1060  along  the  south 
shore.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  such  blooms  will 
occur  annually  and  will  become  more  ex- 
tenalve  In  area  and  In  algae  density  unless 
eroelon  in  the  Trout  Creek-Upper  Truckee 
River  watershed  la  significantly  reduced- 
quoted  In  wmiam  Bronaon.  "It's  About  Too 
Late  for  Tahoe,"  Auiobon,  lU.j  1971.  p.  62. 

The  League  To  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow,  suid  the  Institute  of 
Ecology  at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  have  all  cited  stream  sUtatlon  as 
the  greatest  single  source  of  pollutive 
nutrients  entering  the  lake.  Now  that  the 
problem  of  sewage  collection  has  been 
largely  dealt  with,  experts  such  as  Dr. 
Charles  R.   Ooldman.   limnologlst  and 
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professor  of  marine  zoology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  state  that 
erosion  caused  by  construction  projects 
and  other  soil  disturbances  in  the  Basin 
are  the  largest  single  cause  of  water 
eutrophlcation.  Thousands  of  poun&  of 
nutrient  substances  are  carried  into  Che 
lake  waters  dally  which  then  allow  for 
the  rampant  growth  of  algae  and  detract 
from  the  overall  water  quality.  Unfortu- 
nat^y,  the  problem  of  soil  sUtatlon  as  a 
cause  of  water  pollution  is  a  relative 
new  one,  and  thus  has  received  very  little 
scientific  study. 

Tlie  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
for  example,  conducted  a  soil  survey  of 
the  basin  in  1969-70.  However,  this  data 
was  largely  related  to  the  nature  of  the 
soils  themselves  with  virtually  no  atten- 
tion to  the  process  of  siltetion  or  ite  ef- 
fects on  water  quality.  Moreover,  \hR 
smallest  unit  of  study  was  an  area  of  50 
acres;  thus  the  data  was  broadly  general- 
ized, lacking  the  specificity  necessary  for 
planning.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
conducted  another  soil  survey  in  1970, 
and  reported  that  stream  siltation  re- 
sulting from  constructdon  activity  was 
12  times  the  normal  rate  in  tenns  of  vol- 
ume of  nutrients  entering  the  lake.  Un- 
fortunately, this  valuable  study  was  re- 
stricted Just  to  the  Incline  Village  area 
on  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

This  bill  would  authorize  an  intensive 
program  of  research  to  estaUish  the  re- 
lationship of  urtmn  development  in  the 
region  to  the  siltation  of  all  the  tribu- 
tary streams  in  the  bftsln.  Included  in 
this  would  also  be  data  on  the  effect  of 
this  siltation  on  the  water  quality  for 
municipal  and  recreational  purposes. 
The  goal  of  this  research  would  be  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive,  basin- 
wide  plan  of  soil  conservation  and  ero- 
sion control  keyed  to  existing  problems 
as  well  as  the  realities  of  current  con- 
strudtlon  plans  in  the  area. 

Under  section  2(e),  support  will  be 
provided  for  plans  which  deal  with  the 
general  problem  of  reconciling  the  pres- 
sures of  development  and  the  finite 
limits  on  available  resources.  This  ten- 
sion plagues  all  recreational  areas  to  one 
degree  or  another.  Tahoe,  because  of  its 
great  attractiveness  and  national  repu- 
tation, suffers  from  this  confilct  to  a 
greater  extent  than  most  others.  Prob- 
ably, however,  the  Tahoe  experience  is 
merely  a  pi^eomwor  of  events  which  can 
be  expected  in  other  areas  In  the  future. 
To  deal  with  the  problem  of  imoontrolled 
development  within  a  fragile  environ- 
ment, there  was  created  the  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Hannlng  Agency,  with  broad  Ju- 
risdiction and  unprecedented  legislative 
and  enforcement  powers.  Unfortunately, 
the  (operations  of  the  TRPA  have  been 
hamstrung  by  the  refusal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia county  govemmenta  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  operating  coste.  pending  the 
outcome  of  their  lawsulta  to  challmge 
the  agency's  constitutionality.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  agency  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
charge ite  legal  responsibilities  as  fully 
as  might  have  been  hoped. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  essentially, 
would  authorize  the  TRPA  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  in  completing  and  publishing 
its  regional  plan,  along  with  other  stud- 
ies deemed  necessary  to  find  a  way  to 


meet  the  demands  of  vn.  increasing  user- 
p(^ulation  within  the  Umlto  imposed 
upon  the  area  by  its  fragile  ec(dogy.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  be  intended  to  af- 
fect the  outoome  of  any  litigation  re- 
garding the  obligations  of  county  govern- 
ments. In  this  sense,  the  Tahoe  region- 
al plan  itself  will  beccxne  a  demonstra- 
tion project,  with  funds  used  for  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Finally,  section  2(f)  deals  with  air  pol- 
lution. Most  visitors  to  Tahoe  greet  with 
incredulity  the  suggestion  that  air  pol- 
lution is  a  serious  problem  which  re- 
quires the  most  immediate  attention. 
The  sky  is  usually  a  deep,  clear  blue  and 
the  air  crisp  with  tiie  scent  of  pines. 
However,  the  influx  of  population  has  not 
been  without  ite  effects  on  air  quality. 
The  year-round  population  of  the  basin 
has  increased  in  10  years  from  less  than 
10,000  to  more  than  30,000.  On  peak  days 
during  the  summer  toiulst  season,  the 
population  in  the  basin  spirals  to  some 
150,000  and  because  of  expanded  ski  re- 
sort facilities,  transient  populations  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  are  exjMmding 
also. 

The  effect  of  new  houses,  new  chim- 
neys and  fumtu^s,  new  cars,  new  trash 
incinerators,  and  so  forth,  has  been  gen- 
erally to  degrade  the  quality  of  the  air 
in  the  basin.  The  UjS.  Forest  Service  has 
been  forced  to  close  several  of  its  more 
remote  lookout  stations  because  hazy 
air  made  fire  observation  on  some  days 
impossible.  But  the  worst  news  comes 
from  Dr.  John  James,  an  air  pollution 
expert  with  the  Mountain  West  Weather 
Service,  who  notes  the  bowl-shaped 
character  of  the  region's  topograi^  and 
states  that  the  potential  for  really  seri- 
ous air  pollution  problems  in  the  area  is 
"enormous."  Inversion  patterns  are 
common  climatologlcal  phenomena, 
meaning  that  the  Tahoe  Basin  could  be- 
gin to  look  more  and  more  like  the  smog- 
plagued  suburbs  from  which  visitors  are 
trying  to  escape  in  the  first  place.  Un- 
fortunately, funding  problems  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  TRPA  to  study 
the  problem  in  any  depth.  This  bill 
would  authorize  a  pilot  study  to  identify 
sources  and  effecte  of  air  pollution — on 
vegetation,  health,  and  so  forth,  as  well 
as  upon  the  esthetic  attractiveness  of 
the  area — and  establish  a  demonstration 
air  pollution  control  program  for  the  Ta- 
hoe Basin  over  a  3 -year  period.  Accord- 
ing to  experte  in  the  field,  the  monitor- 
ing progrskms  must  be  continued  over  a 
3-year  period  in  order  to  be  meaningful. 

For  the  foregoing  purposes,  this  bill 
would  authorize  $6,000,000  to  remain 
avEOlable  imtil  expended. 

This  bill  addresses  yet  another  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  enormous  range  of  Fed- 
eral actions  in  the  Tahoe  Basin  which 
may  cut  the  heart  out  of  any  regional 
plan  unless  such  actions  are  carefully 
controlled.  The  following  table  Illustrates 
some  of  the  major  Federal  activities  in 
the  basin  which  should  be  subjected  to 
strict  guidelines  so  as  not  to  contro- 
vert the  whole  purpose  of  regional  plan- 
ning: 

Federal  funds  and  insured  mortgages  in  the 
Tahoe  Basin 
1.  Economic  Development  Administration: 
Public  Works  grants.  spedflcaUy  those  ear- 


marked for  sewage  system  construction  in  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

Fiscal  year  1871 $238,000 

a.  EnvironmenttU  Protection  Agency:  PX. 
660  (Clean  Water)  grants  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin. 

Fiscal  year  1B69 Sl.MM.gSO 

Fiscal  year  1970 2,663,603 

Fiscal  year  1971 - 2.675.040 

3.  Federal  Housing  Admtnistration:  FHA 
203  (Regiilar)  home  mortgages  Insured  in  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin : 

Fiscal  year  1970,  $2,414304  In  construction. 
(116  mortgages  insured ) . 

To  meet  this  problem,  section  4  of  the 
bill  would  require  that  all  such  Federal 
grants,  loan  insurance,  or  guarantees  by 
the  above  or  any  other  agencies  be  sub- 
jected to  review  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
who  shall  supply  proper  certification  if 
they  are  consistent  with  the  Tahoe 
regional  plan.  The  problem  to  date  has 
been  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Federal  Government  has  expressed  ite 
approval  of  and  support  for  the  conc^t 
of  regional  planning  in  the  basin,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  financed  numerous 
projects  which  make  nonsense  of  any 
proper  regional  plan.  If  a  sensible, 
regionwlde  program  of  development  is 
ever  to  be  realized,  then  such  aberra- 
tions will  have  to  cease. 

On  paper,  it  seems  that  the  TRPA 
should  already  have  the  power  and  au- 
thority necessary  to  control  such  Fed- 
eral activity;  in  fact,  the  Job  of  coordi- 
nating all  development  plans  and  acting 
as  a  watehdog  over  all  construction  ac- 
tivities in  the  basin  in  this  formative 
period  has  been  so  vast  that  comprehen- 
sive regulation  has  been  Impossible.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, for  example,  has  guaranteed 
FHA  235  loans  on  a  project  of  some  96 
units  which  are  to  be  located  in  a  very 
fragile  and  geologically  imstable  area 
at  south  Lake  Tahoe.  Had  section  4  of 
this  bill  been  in  effect  a  year  ago,  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  review  this  proposal  and 
either  to  recommend  that  specific  prac- 
tices be  Eulopted  which  would  miniTniw*! 
soil  disturbance,  or  to  oppose  the  giiar- 
antees  altogether.  Under  this  checkpoint 
provision,  the  Administrator  of  EPA  will 
be  directed  to  work  very  closely  with  the 
TRPA  in  assessing  the  environmental 
impact  of  Federal  grant  projects  in  the 
area,  to  Insure  that  they  are  consistent 
with  the  regional  plan,  scheduled  fbr 
adoption  in  September. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  swift,  re- 
sponsible, and  effective  action  is  now.  The 
moment  is  at  hand  to  protect  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  a  priceless  gift 
from  the  past.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  one 
of  America's  greatest  writers  visited  and 
fell  in  love  with  the  "Lake  in  the  Sky" 
and  described  it  with  matohless  prose. 
For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
never  visited  what  is  surely  the  crown 
Jewel  in  California's  majestic  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Range,  I  want  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  some  passages  from  "Rout- 
ing It,"  in  which  Mark  Twain  recounte 
his  first  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe: 

We  plodded  on,  two  or  three  hours  longer, 
and  at  last  the  Lake  burst  upon  iis— a  noble 
sheet  of  blue  water  lifted  sU  thousand  three 
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huadred  fMt  kbor*  tli*  1m«1  of  Um  ms,  and 
wallad  In  by  •  rim  of  mow-olad  moontala 
pMks  that  to««r*d  aloft  full  three  thon—nd 
feet  hlglMr  stall  It  wm  »  vast  ovsi,  and  one 
•mtmiA  have  to  ues  iq>  eighty  or  a  hundred 
good  miles  In  travtilng  around  it.  As  it  lay 
tlten  -wUtk.  tbe  ibadows  of  the  mountains 
hrUUaatly  photographed  upon  Us  still  sur- 
face I  thooght  It  must  surely  l>e  the  fairest 
picture  tiM  whoU  earth  affords.  .  .  . 

So  singularly  clear  vas  the  water,  .thait 
where  tt  was  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
deep  th«  bottom  was  so  perfecUy  distinct 
that  the  boat  seemed  «»«»*«ig  m  tbe  sir. 
Tea,  where  It  was  even  eighty  feet  deep. 
■very  Bttle  pebble  was  dlattnct,  every  q>ec- 
kled  trout,  every  hand"*  breadth  of  sand.  Of- 
*«.  as  w*  lay  on  our  faoes.  a  granite  boulder, 
as  large  aa  a  vlllaga  ohureh.  would  start  out 
of  the  bottom  apparently,  and  seem  rfiipMng 
up  rapidly  to  the  surface,  till  preeentty  n 
thnatenod  to  touch  our  faoes.  and  we  could 
Qot  resist  the  Impulae  to  eelae  an  oar  and 
avert  the  danger.  But  the  boat  would  float 
on,  and  the  bouldar  iVMonnil  sgaln,  and  then 
«•  oonld  see  that  whan  we  had  baen  esaeUy 
abova  tt.  It  must  stUl  have  been  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  balow  the  surface.  Down  through 
tha  transparency  of  theee  great  depths,  the 
water  was  not  merely  tranqitarent,  but  daa- 
slngly.  brllllanUy  so.  All  objects  seen  through 
It  had  a  bright,  strong  vlvldnees  not  (mly  of 
outline,  but  of  evcty  mlnuta  detail,  which 
they  would  have  had  when  seen  simply 
through  the  same  depth  of  atmo^>here.  So 
empty  and  airy  did  aU  spaoas  eeem  below 
us.  and  eo  strong  was  the  sense  of  «n^«t^B 
high  aloft  In  mld-nothlngneea,  that  we  called 
these  boat-exenrslons  '^lalloon  voyages." 

If  there  Is  any  life  that  Is  happier  than 
tha  life  wa  led  on  our  timber  ranch  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  It  must  be  a 
aort  of  life  which  I  have  not  read  of  In 
booka  or  espertenced  In  person.  We  did  not 
sea  a  human  being  but  ounelves  during 
the  tlms,  or  hear  any  sounds  but  those  that 
were  made  by  the  wind  and  the  waves,  the 
sighing  of  the  plnee.  and  now  and  then 
the  far-off  thunder  of  an  avalanche.  Tbe 
forest  about  us  was  dense  and  cool,  the 
sky  above  vm  wsa  cloudless  and  brilliant  with 
sunshine,  the  broad  laks  before  us  was  glassy 
and  clear,  or  rippled  and  breeay.  or  black  and 
storm-toeeed.  aocordlng  to  Nature's  mood; 
and  Its  circling  border  of  mountain  domes, 
clothed  with  forests,  scarred  with  land- 
slides, cloven  by  canyons  and  valleys  and 
heimeted  with  glittering  snow,  fitly  framed 
and  finished  the  noble  picture.  The  view  was 
always  fasdnatlng,  bewitching,  entrancing. 
Tha  eye  was  never  tired  of  gazing,  night 
or  day,  In  calm  or  storm;  It  suffered  but 
one  grief,  and  that  was  that  It  could  not 
look  always,  but  must  close  sometimes  in 
sleep  .  .  . 

It  Is  tills  Incredible  reeotirce.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, v^ilch  my  bill  will  se^  to  protect. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  our  children  and 
grandchildren  were  willed  Mark  Twain's 
words  bat  could  not  see  the  beauty  which 
Inspired  them.  This  bill  wUl  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
irtiich  I  am  a  member,  and  I  will  ^cht 
for  its  adoption  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  Mr.  Jacksoh 
and  Mr.  Aixott)  rby  reqxMst) : 

8.  2377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1909.  as  amended.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tma^iar 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  beiialf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  3.  1909.  as  amended. 


I  ask  unanimous'  consent  that  a  state- 
ment preiMuvd  by  Senator  Jacxsow  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd. 

Tliere  being  no  ohJectl<m.  tbe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricou),  as  follows: 

STATncairr  sr  SnaToa  Jacxsom 
Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  myself  and 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Ckdorado.  Mr.  Allott. 
by  request,  a  bUl  autamttMl  by  the  eeeratary 
of  Interior  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1900,  as  amended. 

If  enacted  this  bin  would  eliminate  a  pro- 
viso which  limits  expenditures  for  the  re- 
survey  of  pubUc  lands  by  the  Secretary  of 
mtenor. 

Most  of  the  remaining  unsurveyed  areas 
In  the  contiguous  48  statea  are  large  blocks 
of  land  which  may  never  need  to  be  sur- 
veyed. Tbe  major  public  land  survey  need 
outside  of  Alaska  Is  now  for  resurveys  <tf 
land  where  survey  monuments  have  been 
obliterated  by  time,  nature,  and  man. 

Many  of  these  survey  monuments,  prior 
to  1910,  were  natural  objects  such  as  sticks, 
rocks  and  wooden  posta.  that  hav«  since  dis- 
appeared or  been  moved. 

[The  Act  which  authorlzea  the  surveys  or 
retraoemente  of  such  surveys  of  public  lands 
by  the  Secretary  contains  a  proviso  which 
limits  to  5  percent  the  amount  of  the  total 
annual  apiMOprlatlon  for  surveys  and  re- 
surveys  which  shaU  be  used  for  resiirveys 
and  retraoements.  By  Act  of  June  25,  1910. 
(38  Stat.  884),  this  limitation  was  increased 
to  20  percent.  This  bUl  would  eliminate  the 
proviso. 

The  letter  aocompimylng  the  proposed 
draft  leglslaUon  U  as  foUows : 

UA  DBPAanoofT  or  thx  Iirmuoa, 

Waahington,  0X3.,  June  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Snao  T.  Aomw, 
Pretident  of  the  Senate. 
WtMitngton,  D.O. 

D«*a  Ma.  Piasmnrr:  Sodoaed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  bUl  "To  amend  the  Act  ot  March  S 
1000.  as  an:«nded." 

We  recommend  that  the  propoeed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  and 
that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Act  at  March  8,  1900  (36  SUt.  84S, 
43  VA.O.  778)  autbortees  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  such  resurveys  or  re- 
traoements of  the  surveys  of  the  puMlc  lands 
ss  ha  dsemed  eiaentlal  to  properiy  mark  tha 
boundaries  of  the  pubUc  lands  remaining 
undisposed.  It  contained  two  provisos,  the 
second  of  which  limited  to  6%  the  amount 
of  the  total  annual  apptx^rlatlon  for  sur- 
veys and  resurveys  of  the  public  lands  which 
shaU  be  used  for  resurveys  and  retracements 
By  Act  of  June  26.  1010  (36  Stat.  884)  the 
llmlUtlon  In  the  second  proviso  was  In- 
creased  to  30%. 

In  the  contiguous  48  States  most  of  the 
remaining  unsurveyed  areas  are  large  blocks 
of  land  which  may  never  need  to  be  surveyed. 
TOie  major  public  land  survey  need  outside 
of  Alaska  Is  now  for  resurveys  of  land  where 
survey  monuments  have  been  obliterated 
by  time,  nature  and  man. 

Prior  to  1010  natiu^l  objects— rocks,  sticks, 
wooden  posts — were  used  as  survey  monu- 
ments. Many  of  these  have  fauen  over,  de- 
cayed, eroded  or  been  moved  by  people  who 
may  not  have  known  they  were  comer  mark- 
ers. The  need  for  reetirveys  In  the  lower  48 
Statea  now  exceeds  the  need  for  original 
surveys.  Therefore,  the  proviso  limiting  the 
expenditures  for  resurvey  should  be  repealed 
as  obsolets. 

Tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Adnrdnlstratlon's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hauibok  LoascH. 
AMtUtmt  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  ot  March  9,  1900.  aa 
amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Repretentatlvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  niat  the 
second  proviso  In  the  Act  of  March  8. 1009.  as 
amended  (86  Stat.  846,  48  VA.C.  773)  ta 
repealed. 


By  Mr.  OREPTIN: 

8. 3378.  An  original  bill  to  confer  n.8. 
dtiaenshlp  poSthimiously  ujran  Abdul 
Muhsin  Qallosi.  Coosidered  and  passed 
later  in  the  day. 

ABDxri.  iTDnazN  caixobi — thk  dsath  or  a 

PBOUD  AMKBICAN 

Mr.  CHUFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  Detroit  a  patriotic  Immigrant 
American  died  defending  the  name  of  his 
adopted  country. 

Abdul  Muhsin  Qallozi.  a  Detroit  grocer, 
had  been  shot  the  night  before  by  a 
customer  who  came  Into  Mr.  Oallozl's 
store  denouncing  tbe  United  States  of 
America. 

According  to  an  eyewitness,  BCr.  Oal- 
lod  told  the  man: 

Tou  have  oome  to  this  oountiy  and  you 
are  making  a  good  Uvlng  here.  And  Chan  you 
are  putting  America  down.  If  you  dont  like 
ft  here  why  don*  you  go  back  when  you 
came  from. 

After  this  exchange  the  customer  re- 
portedly drew  a  gun  and  shot  ISi.  Oal- 
loei.  who  died  of  gunshot  wounds 
Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  characterize  Abdul 
Oallozi.  a  native  of  Iraq,  as  an  American, 
even  though  he  was  not  yet  a  U.S.  citl- 
aen.  However,  he  liad  been  preparing 
himself  for  citizenship  since  1953  ^ibioi 
he  first  came  to  this  country  on  a  stu- 
dent's visa. 

Mr.  Gallozl  had  completed  a  5-year 
residency  requirement  last  Bfay,  and  he 
made  his  formal  application  for  citizen- 
ship on  July  14. 

He  would  have  become  a  U.S.  citizen 
this  September — and  it  would  have  been 
the  proudest  day  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  beoi  Informed 
by  the  ^3B.  Immigration  and  Naturaliz- 
ation Service  that,  without  special  legis- 
lation, citizenship  cannot  be  conferred 
posthumously. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  least  the 
United  States  could  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to  confer  citizenship  i)ost- 
humously.  Accordingly.  I  am  today  In- 
troducing a  private  bill  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

A  close  friend  of  Mr.  CJalloei  observed 
yesterday: 

BeaUy.  hla  love  for  America  was  the  catMe 
of  his  death. 

He  was  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  citizen.  It  Is  pathetic  for  us  to  see 
him  die  without  beooadng  one.  He  kept  talk- 
ing about  It,  preparing  papers.  And  now  be 
Is  dsad  without  tt. 

Hs  was  really  in  love  with  this  country. 

Another  friend  said: 

AbdiU  first  feU  In  love  with  the  United 
States  when  he  came  hwe  for  a  year  on  a 
student's  visa  In  1083,  and  ha  could  hardly 
wait  to  come  back  and  establlah  rssldsney 
la  1006. 

Abdul  had  bean  reading  Amsrtoan  history 
books  to  prepare  for  hU  naturalisation  hear* 
Ing.  and  he  always  was  talking  about  what 
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a  wondartul  place  this  Is  and  how  ha  would 
be  a  dtlaen  by  SeptembOT. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that 
the  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
seems  to  run  strongest  in  those  natural- 
ized Americans  who  have  had  to  woi^ 
for  the  rights  of  U J3.  ciUzoiship. 

Abdul  Oallozi  worked  for  18  years  and, 
because  of  his  love  of  country,  he  fell  a 
few  we^Ls  short  of  his  goal. 

I  fervently  hope  that  Congress  will  now 
see  fit  to  honor  his  memory  by  bestowing 
posthumously  the  status  of  dtizenship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  several  newspaper 
stories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ull  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

&  2378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  Abdul 
Muhsin  Clalloel.  a  native  of  Iraq,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LovK  or  AuaiCA  Coencs  Gaocm  His  Lux 
(By  John  Orlfflth) 

An  Immigrant  Iraqi  grocer.  less  than  two 
months  from  realising  an  18-year  dream  of 
becoming  an  American  citizen,  was  shot  to 
death  In  his  west  side  Detroit  market  fOr 
defending  the  United  States  sgalnat  an  Irats 
customer. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  OrUBn,  R-Mloh.,  eald  In 
Washington  that  beoaiise  of  the  uniisual  cir- 
cumstance he  would  try  to  gat  what  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  ui^ireoedented  poothimioua 
eltlzen^ilp  for  AbdiU  Mubsln  OaUoal. 

OalloKl,  30,  of  Birmingham,  died  at  6  a.m. 
Wednesday  In  Detroit  General  Ho^)ltal  of 
bullet  wounds  he  suffered  about  6  p.m.  Tues- 
day in  the  Temple  &  TnmibuU  Market,  3846 
lYumbull. 

Arrested  and  charged  with  seoond-degree 
murder  In  Oklloal's  death  was  CTayetano  Soils. 
67.  of  2847  Brooklyn. 

Bfrs.  PhyUU  Boberts,  30.  a  clerk,  wlt- 
neaeed  the  Incident. 

She  said  Soils,  who  ahe  said  was  Btezlcan. 
cams  Into  the  store  to  buy  a  basket  of  to- 
matoes and  for  no  apparent  reason  began 
cursing  America  and  Americans  In  btxAan 
English  and  «p^"l*h 

"Hs  began  yelling  -you  dirty  Americana,' 
and  saying  he  waa  better  than  we  were,"  Mi«. 
Bobwtssald. 

OaUoBl,  who  was  in  the  back  of  the  store, 
heard  the  dlsturbanoe  and  oame  to  the  ooun- 
ter.  Oallozi  weighed  the  hailket  of  tomaitoea 
and  told  Soiu  the  coat  waa  $7,  Un.  Boberts 
said. 

Again,  She  said.  Soils  began  cursing 
America  and  Americans  and  "saying  how 
much  he  disliked  this  ooimtry." 

Mrs.  Roberts  said  OaUoal  replied : 

"Tou  have  oome  to  this  country  and  you 
are  making  a  good  living  here.  And  than  you 
are  putting  America  down.  If  you  donH  like 
It  here  why  dont  you  go  back  where  you  oame 
fJom?" 

Mrs.  Roberts  aald  Soils  oontlnaed  his 
berating  of  tSie  country  and  OalloBl  told  him: 

"You're  an  old  man.  I  dont  want  to  argue 
with  you.  will  you  i^easa  leave?" 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Boberts  said.  Soils 
pulled  out  a  .83  eaUber  revolver  and  ahot 
OaUoBl  twloe.  Another  customer  Jua9>ed 
Soils,  disarmed  him  and  hsld  mw>  tor  polios. 

Vrlends  and  relatives  said  OaUod,  who 
came  to  this  country  to  settle  Ave  years  ago, 
bad  lived  only  for  the  day  he  would  baooms 
an  American  dtlsen. 


"BaaUy.  hla  lova  tor  Amarloa  waa  the  mmm 
of  hla  dsa>th."  aald  Bodle  (Buddy)  Bodlya.  se, 
a  llf*4ang  fHeod  and  now  a  ohamioal  angl- 
naar  at  (ha  Vord  Motor  Co. 

"He  was  so  excited  at  the  pro^nact  of  be- 
coming a  dtlaen,"  Bodlym  aald.  "It  Is  pa- 
thetic for  us  to  see  him  die  without  becom- 
ing one.  He  kept  talking  about  It.  preparing 
papers.  And  now  he  la  dead  without  It." 

"He  was  really  In  love  with  this  country," 
Bodlya   said. 

Although  (^dals  of  the  VS.  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiirallzation  Service  In  Detroit 
said  they  knew  of  no  case  of  citizenship  be- 
ing granted  posthumously.  Sen.  Orlffln  "^id 
he  w«uld  Intervene. 

"I  have  directed  my  staff  to  move  the  flrst 
thing  Thursday  morning  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  get  a  poethumous  award  of  dtiaen- 
shlp for  Mr.  Oallozi,"  Orlffln  said. 

A  native  of  Baghdad.  Iraq,  Oalloei  first 
came  to  this  country  In  1963  on  a  student's 
visa.  He  returned  to  Baghdad  after  a  year 
here  and  friends  said  he  worked  to  prepare 
for   Immigration. 

He  returned  May  37,  1968,  and  last  May 
fulfilled  the  five-year  residency  reqiUrement 
to  apply  for  citizenship,  which  he  did  on 
July    14. 

Next  "niursday,  he  had  an  appointment 
with  the  UJ3.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  for  an  interview  on  his  appli- 
cation. 

District  Director  Thomas  M.  Pederaon  said 
under  normal  circumstances  Oallosl  would 
have  become  a  citizen  in  mid -September. 

Mrs.  Roberts  said  that  earlier  on  the  day 
he  was  shot  Oallozi  had  told  her  he  was 
"very  happy  and  Just  couldnt  wait  until 
Aug.  6,  the  day  he  was  to  go  for  his  Inter- 
view for  citizenship." 

The  Chaldean  community  In  Detroit,  of 
which  Oalozzl  was  a  member,  said  the  grocer 
was  widely  known  for  helping  others. 

A  community  spokesman  said  Oalloei,  who 
was  single,  came  here  because  of  "the  free- 
dom he  fovind  here  in  1963  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  an  Individual  Is  not  bothered 
as  long  as  he  respects  others." 

Soils  was  charged  with  ssoond-degree  mur- 
der Wednesday  before  visiting  Baoorder^ 
Judge  James  N.  McNally  in  of  Harper  Woods. 
He  stood  mute  and  a  plea  of  Innocent  was 
entered  for  bim 

He  was  held  under  83,600  bond  for  ex- 
amination Aug.  4. 

CrmKNSRJP   SOOORT   POB    OaocB 

(By  Douglas  CHasler) 

Posthumous  citizenship  Is  sought  for  a 
Detroit  grocer  who  waa  shot  fataUy  after 
asking  an  angry  customer  not  to  denounce 
the  country  both  of  them  had  adopted. 

Abdul  Oalloei,  89,  died  yesterday  In  Ba- 
oelvlng  branch  of  Detroit  Oenwal,  Hospital 
from  wounds  suffered  Tuesday  night  In  his 
store  at  2846  Trumbidl. 

Oalloei  lived  In  this  country  five  yaars 
since  leaving  Baghdad,  Braq,  and  was  to  tap- 
pear  for  a  federal  dtiaenshlp  hearing  one 
week  from  today. 

Washington  aides  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Orunn.  Michigan  Rapublloan,  worked  today 
to  have  Oallosl  listed  aa  a  posthumoua  dtl- 
aen. called  an  tmpreoedented  step. 

Peter  B.  Teely,  a  press  aide,  said  the  sen- 
ator's staff  was  wtvklng  on  poaslble  arranga- 
manta  with  the  State  Depwrtment  and  the 
Bnmlgratlon  and  Naturallaatlon  Servloa. 

Teely  said  that  if  Insurmountable  legal 
problems  are  encountered,  the  senator  might 
sponsor  qwdal  legislation  to  make  Oalloal 
a  dtlzen. 

"Mr.  OalloEl's  love  for  his  «<<«pt^>d  land 
and  this  death  defending  its  name  were 
brought  to  our  attention  by  a  Dstrott  fM«xl, 
and  we  thought  the  dtiaenshlp  Idea  fitting," 
Teely  aald. 


A  man  with  a  Mexican  background.  Oaya- 
tano  SdU,  67,  of  3847  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  la 
accused  of  shooting  Oalloal  In  the  »»«'«'''~^" 
and  the  shoulder  during  the  store  argument. 

He  Is  being  held  In  tha  Wayne  County 
Jail  for  a  court  examination  next  Wednea- 
day  on  a  second-degree  murder  charge,  which 
coxild  carry  up  to  life  Imprisonment  upon 
conviction. 

Soils  stood  mute  ^ihen  arraigned  yester- 
day and  an  Innocent  plea  was  entered  for 
him  by  Harper  Woods  Municipal  Judge 
James  N.  MoNaUy  m,  sitting  in  Detroit 
Becorder's  Court.  He  was  imahle  to  post  a 
83.600  bond  set  by  McNaUy. 

Soils  aUegedly  drew  a  .83  caliber  revolver 
from  under  his  coat  when  Oalloei  asked 
him  to  get  out  of  the  store. 

A  store  derk.  Mrs.  Phyllis  Boberts.  39.  told 
police  that  OaUod  stepped  from  a  rear  room 
when  he  heard  Sdls  berating  her,  the  price 
of  a  basket  of  tmnatoea  and  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Roberta  quoted  Oallod  as  teUlng  the 
cust<Mner  moments  before  the  shooting: 

"Tou  have  come  to  this  country  and  you 
are  making  a  good  living  here.  And  then 
you  are  putting  America  down,  if  you  dont 
like  It  here  why  dont  you  go  bade  where 
you  come  from?" 

She  said  Oalloei  was  gunned  down  aa  soon 
as  hs  said:  "You're  an  old  man.  I  dont  want 
to  argue  with  you.  WUl  you  pleaae  leave." 

Oalloei,  a  bachelor,  resided  In  Birmingham 
with  a  brother.  Prince,  48.  also  unmaixled. 
His  brother  already  Is  a  dtlzen.  He  «^w«^i 
to  this  country  In  1060  and  opensd  their 
store  a  decade  ago. 

Oalloel's  broChar  was  too  emotlooal  to  talk 
^Q>  reporters  today,  and  turned  that  task 
over  to  a  friand,  Najy  Jaboko.  of  St.  Olatr 
^orea,  who  said  the  accused  ahooter  was  a 
stranger. 

"Abdul  first  feU  In  love  with  the  Uhlted 
Statea  when  he  came  here  for  a  year  on  a 
student's  visa  in  1053,  and  he  could  hardly 
wait  to  come  back  and  establish  realdeoev 
In  1066,"  JatxAo  said. 

"Abdul  had  been  reading  American  history 
books  to  prepare  for  his  tiaturaUzatlon  hear- 
Ing^and  he  always  was  talking  about  what 
a  wonderful  place  this  is  and  how  he  would 
be  a  dtlzen  by  September." 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  BIUS 

AND  JOINT  RESCHjUTIONS 

&  660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pxix,  ttie  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  the 
Senator  from  C3allfomla  (Mr.  Tumntr), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos) . 
the  Senatrar  from  Midilgan  (Mr.  Hart),' 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Musns)! 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRoicK)  were  added  as  oosponsors  of 
S.  659.  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1971. 

S.  1406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttskis,  the  Sen- 
atOT  frmn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Soon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1408.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (tf  1964 
so  as  to  permit  certain  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations to  engage  In  ftnminimi/»nt;iThnB 
with  legislative  bodies. 

&  1886 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httghxs.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  <rf  S.  1836,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment  and  rehataillta- 
tioa  of  drug  dependent  Federal  offmders. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Casb.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mclir- 
TTU)  was  added  as  a  cospouor  of  8. 
1873.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews. 


8.  issa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Maonctow.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtm).  the 
Senator  frcnn  BUnols  (Mr.  Pracr), 
Senator  from  Tfitniiim  (Mr.  Doli),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cusns), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibu), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BiTRDicK) ,  the  Senators  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bent^tt  and  Mr.  Moes),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ou)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1883,  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 

S.   IMT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskis,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Blr.  Jouuur)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish  potato  fu- 
tures on  commodity  exchanges. 

8.  IISI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habtkz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweh)  was  add- 
ed as  cosponsor  of  S.  2161,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  increase  the  voca- 
ticmal  rehabilitation  subsistence  allow- 
ances, the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances, and  the  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons imder  such  chapters. 

S.    3217 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hvghis.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvknsom),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the 
Soiator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWDKCR)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2217.  a  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  for  the  prevm- 
tlon  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence. 

8.  sasa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ORtrmr,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Imoutk)  was 
added  as  a  cosponaor  of  S.  2258,  the  Mo- 
tor vehicle  Air  Pollution  CTontrol  Accel- 
eration Act 

SKNATC  jourr  aiaoLunoN  ea 

At  the  request  of  Vr.  GairriN,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxtve)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  62,  author- 
izing the  dlq)lfiy  of  the  flags  of  the  50 
States  at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument. 


ward  to  his  continuing  cooperation;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  Senator 
HTJHPHarr's  name  be  added  as  cosponsor 
of  8.  Res.  158. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Oravxl).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLimON 


8.  188.    1S8 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  through 
an  unfortunate  oversight  the  name  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  Junior  senator  from  Min- 
nesota, was  omitted  as  a  cosponsor  of  ttfe 
resolution  which  I  submitted  Tuesday 
regarding  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

Senator  Hiticphrkt  has  been  a  valu- 
able and  respected  ally  in  the  effort  to 
reach  an  agreemoit  on  the  form  In  which 
this  treaty  can  be  ratified  by  the  United 
States. 

I  ccmmend  his  efforts  and  look  for- 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

OP  1971 — AMENDMENTS 

AamfsmMT  mo.  342 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  308,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pastou  (for  himself  and  others)  to  the 
bill  (S.  382)  to  promote  fair  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  ofOces.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMKlfOMXNT   NO.    344 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

nNIYXaSAL  VOTKR   REGISTRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Bayh.  Senator  Eagleton, 
Senator  Hartke.  Senator  Mondale. 
Senator  Pell,  Senator  Proxmire,  Sena- 
tor Williams,  and  myself,  I  submit  an 
amendment  S.  382,  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971."  and  I  ask  that 
it  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  described  in  my  remarks  on 
Monday,  July  26,  1971,  which  appear 
beginning  at  page  S27117  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMXNViaCNT  No.  344 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bUl  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TTTLE  V— VOTER  REGISTRATION 

SHORT  TITLR 

Sk.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Unlveraal  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1971." 

DBCLARATION  AND  rlNDINCS 

Sxc.603.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declare*  that  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  procedures  by  the  various 
States  as  a  preooodltlon  to  voting  in  Federal 
elections: 

(1)  denies  or  abridges  the  constitutional 
Hght.  of  dtlaens  to  vote  in  Pedwal  elections; 

(2)  denies  or  abridges  the  constitutional 
right  of  citizens  to  enjoy  free  movement 
across  States  lines: 

(8)  deiUes  or  abridges  the  privileges  or 
Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
deprives  them  of  due  process  of  law,  and 
denies  them  the  equal  protection  of  (he 
laws.  In  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amwnd- 
ment: 

(4)  denies  or  abridges  the  right  to  vote 
on  aooount  of  race  or  ocAct  In  violation  of 
the  flfteentti  amendmenit; 

(5)  denies  or  abridges  the  right  to  vote 
on  Account  of  sex  In  violation  of  the  nine- 
teenth amendment; 

(0)  denies  or  abrldgsa  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  age  In  vtolaMom  of  the  twenty- 
■Ixtb  acnexKlment; 

(7)  In  8ome  instance*  has  the  Imper- 
missible effect  of  denying  citizens  the  right 


to  vote  because  of  the  way  they  may  vote; 
and 

(8)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  compelling  staM  mterest  in  the 
conduct  of  Federal  electiona. 

(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  these  Ondlnga,  Oon- 
greas  hereby  exercises  Its  authority  under 
section  4  and  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twenty-sixth  amendments 
thereto,  and  enacts  this  title. 

■BTABUSRlfXNT  OF  OVTICS 

Sac.  503.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eatabllshed 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Oeiuiu  a  Unlvenal 
Voter  Registration  Administration  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  title  "Administra- 
tion"). The  Administration  shall  be  com- 
poeed  of  an  Administrator  and  two  Asso- 
claite  Adm.lnlstratorB,  who  may  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  mcwe  than  two 
membera  of  the  Administration  shall  be  ol 
the  aame  political  party. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  establish  and 
administer  a  program  of  voter  registration  for 
voting  in  all  Federal  elections  and  shall,  upon 
request,  assist  States  in  conducting  registra- 
tion for  voting  In  State  and  local  elections. 

(c)  Section  6316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f (blowing: 

"(131)  Administrator  and  Associate  Admin- 
istrators. Universal  Voter  Reglsrtra- 
tion  Administration." 

T7SX   or    DATA    PROCESSINO 

Sec.  604.  The  Administration  shall  estab- 
lish one  or  more  data  processing  centers  in 
order  to  oeury  out  Its  functions.  Voter  lists 
shall  be  compiled  and  maintained  through 
the  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment In  such  a  manner  that  a  list  of  per- 
sons registered  under  this  title  in  each  of 
the  units  in  which  persons  are  registered  to 
vote  under  State  and  local  laws  shall  be 
readily  available.  The  lists  shall  contain  the 
name,  address,  zip  code,  party  affiliation  (if 
supplied),  date  of  birth,  and  voting  unit  of 
each  Individual  registered  to  vote  under  this 
title  and  such  additional  Information  as  the 
Administration  deftermlnes  to  be  easential 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  this  title. 

REGISTRATION 

Src.  605.  (a)  The  Administration  shaU  pre- 
pare and  distribute  registration  forms  for 
use  by  Indlvldutils  who  wish  to  register  to 
vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
who  wish  to  change  a  previous  registration. 
Such  forms  shall  be  of  a  type  which  permits 
visual  scanning  by  electronic  data  process- 
ing equipment,  shall  contain  appropriate 
places  for  the  designation  of  the  registrant's 
name,  address,  zip  oode,  date  of  birth,  and 
party  affiliation,  and  may  be  Ln  language  other 
than  English  in  such  cases  as  the  Adminis- 
tration deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Such  forms  shall  contain  a  statement 
that  soioh  Individual  Is  not  disqualified  from 
voting  under  State  law  by  reason  of  convic- 
tion of  a  crime  or  mental  Incompetence,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Administra- 
tion determines  to  be  essential  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  this  title:  Such  forms  shall  also 
require  the  signature  of  the  individual  seek- 
ing to  register  through  the  use  of  such  forms 
and  a  statement  of  the  penalty  for  fraudu- 
lent use  of  such  forms.  The  signature  of  an 
individual  on  his  form  shall  attest  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Information  contained  thereon. 

(c)  The  Administration  shall  enter  into  ar- 
rangemeats  with  the  Postmaster  General  so 
that  supplies  of  such  forms  shall  be  reason- 
ably avallaUe  free  of  charge  In  each  post 
office,  and  shall  make  siKih  other  arrange- 
ments as  It  deems  appropriate  for  the  distri- 
bution of  such  forms,  including  their  avaU- 
iri>Ulty  to  groups  engaged  In  voter  registra- 
tion. Such  forms  shall  be  maUed  free  of  all 
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poatage  including  airmail  to  the  Administra- 
tion upon  oompletlan,  and  the  Administra- 
tion shaU  relmburae  the  Postal  Service  for 
the  cost  of  auch  mall. 

(d)  Any  Individual  who  Is  a  dtlxen,  who 
Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  (or  who  will 
attain  such  age  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
next  Federal  election  held  In  the  congres- 
sional district  of  State  in  which  he  registers) , 
who  is  not  dlaquallfled  from  voting  under 
State  law  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a  crime 
or  mental  Incompetence,  and  who  is  regis- 
tered under  this  title  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections  held  in  the  congressional 
district  or  State  In  which  he  is  registered 
under  this  title.  No  other  requirement  or 
qualification  shall  be  Imposed  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  th«'eof  on  the  right 
of  such  individual  to  vote  In  such  election. 

(e)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
receive  registration  lists  and  other  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  eligible  voters  from 
State  or  local  Jurisdictions  Tor  inclusion  In 
the  registration  lists  prepared  by  the  Admin- 
istration tmder  this  title. 

(f)  Unless  the  Administration  or  a  State 
or  local  Jurisdiction  removes  a  person's  name 
from  the  list  of  registered  voters  because  of 
his  death  or  his  disqualification  from  voting 
under  State  law  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a 
crime  or  mental  Incompetence,  registration 
under  this  title  in  any  State  shall  remain  In 
effect  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  fovir 
years,  or  such  longer  period  as  registration 
under  State  law  in  such  State  remains  in 
effect. 

(g)  The  Administration  shall  remove  from 
Its  list  of  registered  voters  the  name  of  any 
person  who  is  found  to  be  fraudulently  or 
otherwise  improperly  registered  or  who,  after 
registration,  becomes  disqualified  to  vote  in 
the  State  or  congressional  district  in  which 
he  is  registered.  If  the  Administration  re- 
moves the  name  of  any  person  from  such  list, 
it  shall  notify  such  person  of  such  action 
by  certified  mall  within  one  week  of  such 
action  and  the  reason  thereof. 

(h)  Any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  ^^ilch 
removes  the  name  of  any  person  from  such 
list  shall  notify  such  person  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  such  action  by  certified  mall 
within  one  week  of  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  Include  the  name  and  address  oT  such 
person,  and  a  statement  of  the  reason  for 
such  action.  The  Attorney  General  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  institute  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  such  actions 
against  States  or  political  subdivisions,  in- 
cluding actions  for  Injunctive  relief,  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  a  Judge  designated  to 
hear  any  such  case  to  assign  the  case  for 
bearing  and  determination  thereof,  and  to 
cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

RB0I8TRATION    DATE 

Sac.  606.  An  Individual  may  register  to  vote 
in  a  Federal  election  under  this  title  at  any 
time  untU  30  days  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  or  at  such  later  date  before  such 
election  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine. 

NOTIC8    Td    KLSCnON    omciAi.s 

Sac.  607.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  any  Federal  election,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  furnish  to  the  appropriate 
election  officials  of  the  State  or  local  Juris- 
diction In  which  an  election  is  to  be  held,  a 
list  of  Individuals,  by  precinct  or  other  simi- 
lar voting  unit,  registered  imder  this  title 
to  vote  In  such  election  within  the  con- 
gressional district  or  State  In  i^lch  the 
election  la  to  be  held.  No  {person  whose  name 
appears  on  such  list  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  such  election,  unleee  such  name 
Is  removed  from  such  list  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Administra- 
tion la  authorized  to  establlsb  appropriate 


procedures  to  aupplement  the  llsta  made 
available  to  States  and  local  Jurisdictions 
under  thla  aubaectlon. 

(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
establish  appropriate  procedures  for  individ- 
uals to  verify  their  registration  under  thla 
title. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  date  of  any  such  election, 
the  Administration  shall  inform  individuals 
registered  with  It  of  the  precinct  or  other 
voting  unit  In  which  they  are  registered  to 
vote. 

8TAT8    RXGBnUTTOM 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
Interfere  with  any  voter  registration  proce- 
dure conducted  by  any  State  wit^  respect 
to  voting  in  State  or  local  elections. 

(b)  Any  Individual  registered  to  vote  un- 
der any  State  voter  registratlcm  procedure, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  la 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  (or  who  will 
attain  such  age  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
next  Federal  election  to  be  held  in  the  con- 
gressional district  or  State  In  which  he  regis- 
ters), and  who  la  not  dlaquallfled  from  vot- 
ing under  State  law  by  reason  of  conviction 
of  a  crime  or  mental  Incompetence,  shall 
also  be  eligible  to  vote  In  any  Federal 
election  held  in  such  district  or  State, 
whether  registered  undo'  this  title  or  not. 

(c)  Any  State  which  determines  by  law 
that  It  wishes  to  use  voting  registration  lists 
compiled  under  this  title  as  evidence  of  regis- 
tration to  vote  in  State  or  local  elections 
shall  be  furnished  such  lists  no  later  than 
30  days  prior  to  any  such  election.  Any  State 
which  so  determines  may  not  remove  t^e 
name  at  any  individual  from  such  lists  with 
respect  to  any  such  election  nor  deny  to 
any  individual  whose  name  appears  on  such 
lists  the  right  to  vote  In  any  such  election, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

RKFORTS    raOlC    STATES 

Sbc.  609.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  request  from  each  State  periodic  reports 
of  the  nEunes  and  addresses  of  individual  18 
years  of  age  or  older  who  have  died  in  such 
State.  The  Administration  Is  also  authorized 
to  request  from  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
agencies  periodic  reports  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  disqualified  from  voting 
under  State  law  by  reason  of  conviction  of 
a  crime  or  mental  incompetence. 

REOISTRATION    INTORJCATION 

Sec.  610.  The  Administration  shall  under- 
take, through  the  use  of  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  communications  media  smd  such 
other  means  as  the  Administration  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  Inform  potential  voters  of  their 
eUglbUity  to  register  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  or  will- 
fully gives  false  Information  as  to  his  name, 
address,  resldenoe,  age  or  other  information 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  ellglblUty 
to  register  or  vote  under  this  title,  or  con- 
spires with  another  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  his  false  registration  to 
vote  or  Illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to 
pay  or  accepts  payment  eltlier  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right 
under  thla  title  ahall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  at  both. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  tltie 
18,  United  States  Coda,  are  made  applicable 
to  the  registration  fonn  promulgated  under 
section  505. 

RIGHT  or   PRIVACT 

Sec.  512.  (a)  No  information  provided  by 
or  In  connection  with  any  person  under  thla 


title  ahall  be  made  available  by  the  A/JtwiTti-- 
tratlon  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  for 
any  commercial  activity.  No  such  Infocma- 
tion  ahall  be  made  available  by  the  ArtmlnU- 
tratlon  to  any  agency  of  any  State  or  local 
Jurladlction  except  for  the  purpoae  of  carry- 
ing out  functiooa  dlreotiy  related  to  the  pro- 
vlsions  of  this  titie. 

(b)  The  Administration  U  authorlaad  to 
adopt  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  thla 
section. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
or  regulations  adopted  thereunder  ahall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  yeara,  or  both. 

OTHER  FEDERAL  VOTEB   REGISTRATION 

Sec.  513.  This  titie  shaU  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1966.  Persons  eligible  to  use  the  form 
and  procedures  provided  under  such  Act  may 

register  under  this  tltie. 

OEmtinoNS 
Sec.  514.  As  used  in  this  tltie  the  term — 

(a)  "Federal  election"  means  any  primary, 
general  or  special  election  held  iat  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Federal  officer,  including  an  election 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  or  to  a  caucus 
for  auch  aelection,  and  a  primary  election 
held  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Prealdent; 

(b)  "Federal  oflloer"  means  President,  Vice 
President,  Senator,  Representative,  Delegate 
to  tSie  Congress,  or  delegate  to  a  national 
nominating  convention  or  caucus  thereto; 

(c)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States  and    the  District  at  Columbia. 

AUTBOaZZATION   OF  APPROFRIATION8 

Sec.  515.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neo«a- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tUle. 


EXERCISE  OF  EXECUTIVE 
PRIVILBaE— AMENDMENT 

AMXNOICSMT  NO.  S4a 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  with  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  executive  privilege. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELAl^a^  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 — NOTICE 
OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND  THE 
RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
Magnusoit.  siAmltted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XIj  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10061) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departmexrts 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Related  Agencies,  the  following  amend- 
ments, naimely: 

On  page  12.  11ns  2.  after  the  aamtcolon: 
$8300,000  lot  grants  and  $6JK)0.000  for  loana 
shall  remain  available  untU  expended  for 
hospital  experlmentatiCQ  projeota  pursuant 
to  aection  804  and  section  84SA  of  the  PuMlc 
Health  Service  Act; 

On  page  2,  line  15.  after  the  period:  Fro- 
vtded  further.  That  $20,000,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation ahall  be  used  by  the  OtBoe  of 
Economic  On>ortunlty  to  *^T^m«tt  Kmergency 
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Food  and  MsdlcAl  aerrloM  Prognms  la  ellgl- 
bl*  anM  ot  wgwurtlngly  high  uoflmplovmant. 
w  daflnad  In  Beotton  e  oC  tlM  Buiigauey  Bxn- 
ployment  Aalitanoe  Aet  oT  1971,  to  bo  rotm- 
boned  to  th«  ICaiipoww  TnOulng  S«TleM 
AppropxiaXiaa  by  tbo  once  of  Boonnmlft  Op- 
portunity Inunadlattfy  upon  «Monnent  of 
an  »ppK>f«iaiaon.  Aot  tor  tbe  OfBoo  of  Soo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  In  fiaoal  year  1973. 

AUKROimrr  mo.  s4b 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tbe  table.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
BCaohuson.  submitted  an  anuodment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bin  (HH. 
10061)  making  apprcprlatloos  for  the 
Dep«tftments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  W^are  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  flflcal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  porpoees. 

AMZNSKXMT  KG.  94* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  for  himsdLf.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Eaouroit.  Mr.  Hauxb,  Mr. 
Hakt,  Mr.  INOUTS.  Mr.  Javxtb.  Mr.  Kxn- 
mcDT,  Mr.  McGovBtN,  Mr.  Mondauc,  Mr. 
NiLSON,  Ut.  Talkaoce,  and  Mr.  Timinrr. 
■ubtnitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (HH.  10061) .  supra. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARINOe  ON  8.  1945 
AND  S.  2097 

Mr.  MDBKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
30,  the  8uixx>mmlttees  on  mtergovem- 
mental  Relations  and  Eixecutive  Reorga- 
nization and  Qcxvemment  Research  will 
continue  hearings  on  S.  1945  and  S.  2097. 
both  ot  wliich  would  create  a  White 
House  office  to  direct  the  Federal  effort 
against  drug  abuse. 

Our  witness  on  July  30  wiU  be  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  Director  ot  the  new  l^>e- 
dal  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
▼entlon. 

Since  the  July  30  hearing  will  be  Dr. 
Jaffe's  first  congiessional  appearance 
since  his  recent  trip  to  Vietnam.  I  expect 
he  will  have  some  important  Inf  onnaaon 
for  us  about  the  drug  proUem  among  our 
serrioemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Hie  July  30  hearing  will  conclude 
hearings  on  S.  1945  and  8.  2097. 


the  RccoKD  an  announcement  released 
today  Iv  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  M40KU8OH) ,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  Uie  RacoBO.  as  foUows: 

■ma  Oommlttea  on  Oommerce  la  ocmslder- 
ing  the  foUowlng  blUa: 

8.  1374 — To  rartaa  and  Improve  tbe  Uwa 
relating  to  tbe  documentation  of  TeaaeU; 

8.  1696 — To  require  load  lines  on  VS.  vea- 
aela  engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and  foreign 
veaaaU  wltbln  tbe  Jurladlctlon  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  for  otber  purposes; 

5.  1738— To  declare  Leech  Lake.  Cass  Lake, 
and  Wlnntblgoahtah  L*ke  In  tbe  State  of 
Minnesota  to  be  nonn»Tlgable  for  certain 
purposes; 

6.  1971 — ^To  declare  a  portion  of  tbe  Dela- 
waie  Blvar  in  PbUadel^la  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, nonnavlgable;  and 

8.  1809 — ^To  revlae  and  improve  tbe  laws 
relating  to  tbe  dooumentatlon  of  seamen. 

Persons  detfrlng  to  submit  their  views  on 
any  of  tbe  above  blUs  sbould,  not  later  than 
August  37,  1971,  lUe  10  copies  of  their  writ- 
ten statement  In  room  138  Old  Senate  Offloe 
Building.  Wlach  statement  abould'  be  oleaily 
marked  wltti  tbe  number  of  the  bill  to  wblcb 
It  refers,  should  be  in  double-«pace  typing, 
and.  If  auggastlng  a  change  In  the  bill,  should 
aet  forth  ezptldt  leg^aUatlve  language  by 
wblcb  tbe  change  woifld  be  aocompllahed. 

After  reviewing  tbe  statements  submitted, 
the  Oommlttee  vrUl  deckle  whether  furtbwr 
hearings  on  any  of  tbe  bills  Is  req\ilred  or  on 
such  other  action  as  Is  deemed  appropriate. 

Fox  further  Information,  contact  the  Com- 
mittee's staff  counsel.  Emanuel  Rouvelas,  by 
calling  (303)  3a6-033&  or  writing  138  Senate 
Office   Building,  Washington,   D.C.   30610. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  A 
NOBflNATION 

Mr.  BASTIiAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
August  5,  1971,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination: 

VQb  a.  Boe.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  UB.  Customs  Court. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  lexueocntations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  constats  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  BCcClsllan), 
the  Senator  from  NebraAa  (Mr. 
HtusKA) ,  ajod  myself  as  chairman. 


tergovemmental  Relations  will  omplete 
its  hearings  on  8.  1770,  introduced  by 
me.  and  8.  241,  introduced  by  Senator 
HuMPBsxT.  Both  of  these  bills  are  reve- 
nue sharing  measures  which  would  pro- 
vide substantial  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  the  urgent  fiscal  needs  of  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

llie  subcommittee  has  already  con- 
ducted 3  days  of  hearings  on  these  bills, 
and  with  the  witnesses  scheduled  for  Au- 
gust 3  we  will  have  heard  from  the  major 
groups  interested  in  revenue  sharing 
leglslati<m.  To  provide  an  opportunity  io 
grtraps  and  individuals  who  wish  to  suo- 
mit  material  for  the  record,  the  sub- 
committee will  leave  the  hearing  record 
otmi  until  August  23  for  the  submission 
of  written  statements. 

The  witnesses  for  the  August  3  hearing 
will  be  Senator  Mathias,  an  administra- 
tion witness.  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
New  York,  a  panel  of  coimty  officials  and 
a  panel  of  State  legialaton. 

The  hearing  will  be  hdd  in  room  4221, 
beginning  at  10  ajn. 


NCmCB   OF   HSARINaS   ON   MARI- 
TZME  BlUii  BEFORE  THE  OOM- 
MTTTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
Ur.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  BILLS  RE- 
LATINO  TO  MOTOR  VEHICLE  AC- 
CIDENT VICTIMS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ness. Commerce,  and  Judicluy  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
wHl  hold  hearings  on  Sq>tember  28  and 
29,  1971,  on  S.  1364  and  8.  2322,  both  of 
which  deal  with  comi>ensation  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  victims  in  the  District  of 
Oolxmbia.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10 
ajn..  and  will  be  held  in  room  6226  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Persons  in- 
terested in  testifying  or  submitting  state- 
ments should  get  In  touch  with  Mr.  Gene 
Oodlear,  of  the  District  Committee.  His 
tdeplxme  number  is  225-4161. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  B£r.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requlremente  of  the 
Lefldslative  Reorganlzatlcm  Act.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  h<dd  a  hearing  on 
August  5,  1971  on  S.  1431,  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the  exec- 
utive bran^  on  this  legislation.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  at  9:30  ajn.,  in  room 
3302.  New  Senate  OfDce  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  1770  AND  8.  241 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMTT- 
TEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  HJl.  7718,  a  bill  to 
exempt  from  taxation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  certain  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  Is  owned  by  the  Su- 
preme C?ouncll — Mother  Coimcll  of  the 
World — of  the  Inspectors  General 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  House  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third 
Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
ScottiBh  Rite  of  Free  Mastmry  of  tbe 
Southern  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  on  H.R.  8712.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled— 

An  aot  to  autborlM  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  liulependent  eatabllahment  of  the 
Oovamment,  or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof, 
to  make  H>proprlate  accounting  adjustment 
or  rslmbonement  between  the  respective  ap- 
propriations available  to  such  departments 
and  establlahments,  or  any  bureau  or  office 
thereof. 

Approved  June  29.  1966,  so  as  to  in- 
clude within  its  coverage  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Colipibla,  on  Tuesday, 
August  3.  1971,  at  9:30  ajn.,  in  Room 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  testify  on  these  bills 
should  notify  Robert  Harris,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee,  before  noon  on 
Monday,  August  2. 


Mr.  MUSKIK  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, August  3,  the  Subcommittee  on  Li- 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

TTie  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  announced  that  on 
today,  July  28,  1971,  the  President  i«t) 
tempore  signed  the  enrolled  bill — HA 
4762— to  amend  secti(Xi  5055  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  exchange  of  medical 
informatirai,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


My  29,  1971 
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ADDTnOMAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  HAROLD  E.  HUGHES, 
RELAXED  EX-CANDIDATE 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  Presidentk  in 
eastern  Montana,  where  the  Great  Rocky 
Mountains  pass  through  my  State,  I  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  quiet  strength 
and  dlgnitgr  they  convey  so  directly.  Tlie 
granite  of  these  mountains  has  the  hue 
of  inner  confidence  and  direction  that  is 
often  tested  by  the  winds  and  stonns  of 
the  environment,  m  many  ways  the  quiet, 
pondering  hulk  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HuGHB)  reminds  me  ol  those 
mountains. 

It  was  with  mixed  emotions  last  week 
that  I  read  he  was  withdrawing  from  the 
crowded  presidential  race.  On  the  one 
hand.  I  was  sure  he  would  have  made  a 
good,  forthright,  and  intelligent  candi- 
date; and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Senate  needs  those  very  same  qualities  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
this  great  country.  I  therefore  welccone 
most  dearly  Senator  Hughb'  renewed 
dedication  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  His 
inner  ccmfldence  and  strong  sense  of  di- 
rection will  be  most  helpful  in  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Hughes, 
Relaxed  Ex-Candidate."  published  in  the 
Globe  Gazette,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors. 
as  follows: 

HUOHBS — ReIAXB)   Ez-CANOmATB 

(By  Robert  H.  Spiegel) 

Wabhinoton,  D.C. — "Hie  familiar  figure  of 
the  big  man  shouldered  through  knots  of  peo- 
ple outside  the  chamber  of  tbe  VS.  Senate. 

He  was  Tilling.  He  looked  rtiaxed. 

"I  feel  better  every  day,  knowing  rve  done 
the  right  thing,"  said  Sen.  HarcHd  E.  Hughes, 
who  a  week  before  had  annorunced  that  he 
wasnt  going  to  seek  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President. 

The  tonzvK  Iowa  governor,  fittingly 
enough,  aat  In  front  of  a  statue  ot  another 
Iowa  Democrat,  Vice  President  Henry  Wal- 
lace, In  tbe  Senate  BecepUon  Boom  as  be 
talked. 

"This  was  a  penon&l  decision,  not  a  polit- 
ical one,"  said  Hughes,  "and  thlB  1b  what 
seems  so  hard  for  people  to  understand. 

"It  wasn^  a  matter  whether  tbe  course 
could  be  run  or  not.  It  wasnt  something  In- 
fluenced by  others  because  everyone  was 
talking  tbe  otbor  way. 

"Very  simply,  my  personal  beliefs  led  me  to 
the  dedsicii.'' 

He  said  that  withdrawal  as  a  candidate  will 
let  him  concentrate  on  his  Senate  work  on 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  wlttiout  ciiargee 
of  "political  opportunism." 

Where  did  the  presidential  pursuit  start? 

Speclfloally,  tbe  40-year-old  Hughes  thinks 
It  was  the  nominating  speech  he  made  for 
Sugene  McCarthy  at  the  1068  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Chicago. 

"It  got  me  some  national  attention." 
Hu^ea  said. 

"I  wish  I  really  knew,  though,  how  It  came 
about.  I  think  you  know  that  ever  since  I've 
been  in  Washington  (more  tfaan  three  years 
now)  rve  attracted  a  lot  of  attention. 

"It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  I  tried  to  duck 
much  ot  It.  I  defined  Invltatians  to  appear 
on  national  television  and  tried  to  stick  to 
being  a  senates. 


"Ma^w  tbe  very  fact  ttaat  I  tried  to  avotd 
the  attention  pushed  more  of  it  my  way.  I 
don't  really  know." 

Once  the  presidential  push  got  under  way, 
Hughes  acknowledged  readily,  "I  got  caught 
up  m  It." 

"1  began  wondering  about  my  potential. 
Wouldn't  anyone  in  my  position?  Then  came 
the  requests  to  take  part  In  Democratic 
campaigns  In  a  number  of  states  (In  1970). 
My  travels  generated  more  curiosity." 

Tbe  next  step  was  the  opening  of  a  fvest- 
dentlal  campaign  headquarters  for  Hughes 
in  the  fall  of  1970.  "I  didn't  enooiirage  it;  I 
dldnt  discourage  it,"  said  Hughes. 

The  senator  said  he  was  Inside  the  down- 
town Waebington  headquarters  only  once. 

"I  stopped  outside  more  than  once, 
though,"  he  said  smilingly.  "Our  daughter 
(Phyllis)  was  a  regular  down  there.  Td  let 
her  out  in  the  morning  and  pick  her  up  at 
night." 
Tbe  pace  aootferated  In  mld-1971. 
"It  began  buUdlng  so  fast  that  I  realized 
I  had  to  act  <Mie  way  or  another  or  it  would 
be  too  late,"  said  Hughes. 

"The  money  (for  the  campaign)  was  com- 
ing in  at  a  constantly  increasing  tempo  and 
I  didn't  want  It  to  go  on  if  I  decided  not  to 
nin. 

"This  is  why  I  made  my  decision  a  week 
ago." 

Did  he  ever  have  doubts  about  bis  ability 
to  perform  in  the  White  House? 

"I  examined  myself  very  carefully  and 
I  concluded  I  could  handle  the  job;  other- 
wise, I  couldnt  have  let  it  (the  unofficial 
campaign)  go  on  as  long  as  it  did. 

"I  think  too  much  of  this  nation  to  run 
for  tbe  presidency  if  I  didn't  think  I  was 
qualified." 

The  decision  made,  Hxighes  ordered  the 
downtown  headquarters  to  be  phased  out. 
"It  should  cloee  down  by  September  I;  that's 
when  all  tbe  letters  of  thanks  sbould  be 
finished  and  odds  and  ends  handled. 

"We're  solvent  and  abould  come  out  about 

even  when  the  headquarters  doses;   mat's 

the  way  I  w&ot  it  to  be." 

Hughes  leaned  back.  He  took  a  deep  breatb. 

"You  know,  I  feel  freer  today  than  I  have 

for  a  year  and  a  baU .  I  know  ni   be  able 

to  ooncentrate  on  my  work  in  the  Senate 

and.  believe  me,  there's  enotigh  of  that." 

One  thing  soured  his  withdrawal  trcsn  tbe 

Democratic  race. 

The  night  before  m^^ng  his  announce- 
ment, he  called  "eight  or  nine  of  my  doeest 
associates"  into  my  private  office  in  tiie 
new  Senate  Office  Building. 

"I  wanted  them  to  know  my  decision  and 
to  talk  alXMzt  it."  said  Hughes. 

"The  session  was  what  you  would  expect 
when  several  close  friends  get  together  to 
talk  about  something  that  is  important  to  all 
of  them."  \ 

What  Hughes  dldnt  know  at  the  time  was 
that  "three  reporters  were  listening  to  tbe 
talk,  or  as  mxich  of  It  as  they  could,  through 
a  ventilator  outside." 

Tbe  results  of  what  they  overheard  were 
made  public  the  next  day  in  a  faahion  that 
angered  Hughes. 

"What  they  wrote  and  said  sounded  as 
though  they  had  gotten  It  In  an  interview" 
charged  Htighes,  "y«t  none  ot  them  ever 
talked  to  me." 

Bufl^ies  sold  he  was  pusaled  by  what  was 
written  until  tidd  of  tbe  eavesdroi:^>tng  by  a 
member  of  Sen.  Sdmund  Muskie's  stair. 

Some  of  tbe  material  was  embarrassing 
to  Hughes  because  It  seemed  to  damn  his 
friend.  Sen.  Oeorge  MeOovem  ot  South  Da- 
kota, the  only  announced  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President. 

Tbe  reports  said  Hughes  called  McOov- 
em  "a  decent  guy  who  would  make  a  pretty 
decent  President."  And,  supposedly  Hughes 


said  "I  dont  know  what  you  can  do  about 
bis  balr  {whUih  Is  lacking)  and  bis  voice." 

"Tlie  last  thing  I  would  want  to  do  is  say 
anything  derogatory  against  any  of  the  men 
running  for  tiie  nomination,"  Hughes  sold, 
locking  bis  bands  together  hard.  "I  may  dUfer 
wttb,  them  on  some  issues  but  I  respect  them 
oU— and  most  certainly  my  friend,  Oeorge 
MoGoivwn. 

"What  happened  was  this. 

"We  were  talking  oboiut  the  remaining  can- 
didates and  someone  asked  about  Oeorva 
McOovem. 

"I  said  'he'a  a  heUuva  decent  guy  and 
would  make  a  heUuva  decent  President.'  I  also 
said  "he's  in  it  for  real  and  believes  in  him- 
self.' or  words  to  that  effeot. 

"Then  someone  asked— 'Yes,  I>ut  what  can 
we  do  about  his  hair  and  bis  voice?" ' 

Hughes  patised. 

"Tills  is  where  you  must  remember  what 
this  meeting  was  like.  Here  we  were,  several 
close  frtemk  talking  seriously  and  can<ttdly 
atxnit  a  man  who  might  become  President. 

"We  were  talking  privately  and  trying  to 
look  at  Oeorge  MoGovern  as  human  beings 
without  any  dealre  to  barm  anyone. 

"So  I  answered  that  'sure,  we've  all  got  our 
problems  and  Oeorge  has  some  with  his  hair 
and  bis  voice.'  The  point  is  we  all  have  oTir 
faulta 

"You  know  very  well  that  my  grammar  Is 
poor,  'nils  U  a  real  fault.  I  work  on  It,  but  it's 
SOU  a  fault." 

Hughes  shook  his  head. 

"All  this  talk,  supposedly  done  in  private 
and  in  an  offloe  where  Pve  held  classifled 
brieflnsB,  comes  out  as  public  information. 

"Honsst  discussion  becomes  what  appears 
to  be  cynical  comments." 

Hughes,  upon  learning  of  the  eavesdrop- 
ping, talked  with  MoOovem  personally  the 
next  morning  before  the  stories  became 
pubUo. 

"He  understands,"  said  Hughes.  "I  tjiinv 
my  ooQeagues  in  tbe  Senate  do,  too." 

Has  Hughes  decided  whom  to  svipportt 

"At  the  moment,  I  don't  intend  to  endose 
anyone,  but  I  oould  change  my  mind. 

"I  have  freed  my  people  to  si^>port  whom- 
ever they  want.  Each  of  them  is  capable  of 
making  his  own  dedsion." 


Earlier,  Sen.  Mike  MansOeld-^tbe  majority 
leader  from  Montana— said  be  had  been  sorry 
to  see  Hughes  withdraw  from  tbe  presidential 
race  but  "glad  that  we  wlU  have  him  fulltime 
in  tbe  Senate." 

"Harold  Hughes  is  a  remarkable  »«•«  m 
many  reapecta,"  said  Mansfield.  "He  is  a 
KHUkd  senator,  a  man  of  cranpaseton  and  in- 
tegrtty.  I  think  be  would  have  been  a  gnat 
President — but  that's  not  to  be,  at  least  not 
now." 

MansfWd  is  relieved  in  one  sense  tbat  the 
Democrats  have  one  less  man  rtmning  for 
President. 

"ITie  field  Is  too  crowded  in  my  opinion. 
TTieee  men  oould  turn  on  one  another  (in  tbe 
campaign)  and  I  fear,  hurt  our  party." 


CONGRESS:  ACXTESSORY  TO 
VTETSAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  currently  pending  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  legislative  propoaals 
of  a  kind  whidi  I  believe  would  do  im- 
mense damage  to  the  security  of  tUs 
Nati(m  and  to  the  cause  of  world  wder. 
These  measures  are  known  collectivdy  as 
the  war  pow&:b  bills.  It  is  my  purpose 
today  to  expose  ttiese  bills  as  being 
founded  upon  one  enormous  misconcep- 
tion of  the  role  played  by  Congress  in  the 
Vietnam  arena. 
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At  least  five  of  such  proposals  are 
awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  extensive 
hearings  were  concluded  on  them  this 
week.'  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  served  notice  of  tiis  hope  to 
have  a  markup  on  these  bills  at  any  day 
now.  Over  on  the  House  side,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  already  ordered 
one  of  these  measures  r^^orted  and  the 
full  Chamber  may  be  considering  it  soon.' 
Mr.  President,  there  are  differences  in 
approach  and  language  among  these 
measures,  but  each  of  them  has  one  thing 
in  common.  Ectch  would  seek  to  tie  the 
President's  hands  in  defending  the  vital 
interests  of  this  country  and  its  people. 
Each  would  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  which 
supposedly  will  govern  the  situations 
when  the  President  may  or  may  not  use 
Uj8.  military  forces  in  protecting  Amer- 
ica's freedoms.  Each  in  its  own  way  will 
attempt  to  specify  where,  or  for  how  long, 
or  for  what  reason,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  military  forces  can  deploy, 
transport,  or  send  these  forces  into 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  spoken 
in  the  Senate  on  several  occasions  to 
explain  how  these  bills  would  confoimd 
our  allies,  encourage  our  enemies,  upset 
the  long-standing  constitutional  ar- 
rangements between  the  Executive  and 
Congress,  and  incite  one  of  the  gravest 
constitutional  crises  in  all  of  American 
history.* 

These  are  not  matters  which  I  shall 
repeat  today,  instead  I  intend  to  look 
underneath  one  of  the  basic  conceptions 
stirring  up  these  bills.  For  unless  I  am 
badly  mistaken,  there  is  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  the  interest  in  the  war  powers 
bills  a  feeling,  an  emotional  belief  that 
they  will  restore  Congress  to  its  "proper" 
position  in  the  political  heavens  and 
rescue  the  world  from  the  abyss  of  nu- 
clear destruction.  At  the  very  core  of  this 
belief  is  the  oft  expressed  charge  that 
the  Executive  has  led  this  Nation  blind- 
folded and  solely  on  his  own  authority 
into  an  ever-widening  expansion  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  declare 
right  here  and  now  that  this  belief  is 
wrong.  It  is  totally  and  firmly  oontra- 
(Scted  by  the  facts  of  history.  It  la 
erroneoutOy  founded  on  a  bedroclc  of 
pass-the-buckism.  convenient  forgetful- 
ness,  and  downright  falsehood. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  Congress  is 
and  has  been  involved  up  to  its  ears  with 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  known 
what  has  been  going  on  from  the  start 
and  has  given  its  approval  in  advance  to 
almost  everything  that  has  occurred 
there.  Far  from  being  the  Innocent  dupes 
of  a  conspiring  Executive,  Congress  has 
been  wholly  Involved  in  the  policy  deci- 
sions concerning  Vietnam  during  the  en- 
tire span  of  American  commitment 
there. 

One  good  place  to  cheek  is  with  a  re- 
view of  what  was  said  and  written  by 
Manbers  of  the  Senate  during  conclu- 
sion of  American  action  on  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  a  document  that  was  actually 
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signed  by  two  UJ8.  Senators,  including 
the  present  majority  leader.* 

For  example,  the  openinjg;  page  of  the 
1955  Senate  committee  report  on  the 
SEATO  Treaty  makes  it  very  clear  what 
is  involved.  Under  the  heading  "Main 
Purpose  of  the  Treaty  and  Protocol."  the 
committee  unabashedly  threatens  Amer- 
ican intervention  by  declaring  "the  treaty 
is  intended  to  deter  aggression  in  that 
area — Southeast  Asia — by  warning  po- 
tential aggressors  that  an  open  armed 
attack  upon  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
parties  will  be  regarded  by  each  of  them 
as  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and 
safety." »  If  that  does  not  lay  down  the 
gaimtlet  to  any  Communist  schemes  of 
armed  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
do  not  know  what  will. 

Put  in  the  perspective  of  the  early 
1950's  when  the  Communists  were  on  the 
run  in  South  Korea  and  the  French  were 
withdrawing  from  Indochina,  the  major 
free  world  nations  and  eight  Pacific 
coimtries  were  anxious  to  create  a 
system  of  collective  security  against  a 
very  immediate  danger  of  continued 
Communist  onslaughts  in  the  area.  In 
fact,  the  SEATO  Treaty  was  signed  at 
Manila  on  September  8.  1954,  only  49 
days  after  the  Geneva  accords  were 
signed  ending  French  efforts  to  combat 
Communist  groups  in  Indochina. 

New  Zealand,  Australia,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand  all  joined  the 
pact.'  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  each 
came  under  the  umbrella  of  protection 
which  the  treaty  furnishes  by  being  spe- 
cifically designated  in  a  protocol  which 
the  signatory  parties  signed  on  the  same 
date  as  the  treaty.' 

It  was  this  protocol,  as  well  as  the 
treaty  itself,  to  which  the  Senate  gave 
its  favorable  advice  and  consent  when 
it  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
on  the  treaty.  The  Senate  committee 
plainly  identified  Vietnam  as  one  of  the 
states  which  could  bring  into  play  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  armed  attack,  and  five  out  of 
the  six  Senators  who  discussed  the  treaty 
prior  to  the  vote  on  its  resolution  spe- 
cifically named  Vietnam  as  one  of  the 
territories  which,  if  attacked,  would  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  treaty.* 

Senator  George,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee at  that  time,  made  absolutely 
clear  what  was  expected.  In  speaking  of 
the  determination  of  the  Asian  treaty 
nations  to  preserve  their  freedom  and 
independence.  Senator  George  resolutely 
announced: 

Tbe  preservation  of  that  freedom  is  a 
primary  objective  of  the  treaty.* 

In  the  present  climate  of  shocked 
denials  by  our  liberal  friends  of  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  given  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  Southeast  Asian 
peoples,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  to  recall 
these  une(iulvocaI  words  of  Senator 
George  concerning  this  very  piu-pose.  At  a 
time  when  liberal  critics  are  urging  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  make  a  total  capitulation 
to  enemy  demands  at  the  Paris  peace 
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talks  and  thereby  leave  the  free  coun- 
try  of  Vietnam  at  the  complete  mercy  of 
Communist  invaders,  it  would  be  wise 
for  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
remember  Just  how  strong  a  commitment 
has  been  given  by  our  Goveriunent  to 
block  Communist  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Iiste^  to  Senator  George  as  he 
addressed  the  Senate  further  on  the 
purpose  of  the  SEATO  treaty: 

To  the  extent  «bat  we  support  the  ln<le- 
pendent  governments  of  Southeast  Asia  la 
maintaining  their  freedom,  therefore,  we  al«> 
defend  the  highest  Interests  of  the  United 
Sutes.  It  Is  oiir  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to 
give  advance  notice  to  any  Communist  na- 
tion contemplating  aggressive  acuon  in  that 
area  that  they  wUl  have  to  reckon  with  Xb» 
United  sutes." 

In  the  face  of  this  blunt  talk.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  observer  would  have  to  put 
blinders  over  his  eyes,  ears,  and  brain  in 
order  not  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  an 
American  response  with  force  to  meet 
force  against  SEATO  signatories  or  ter- 
ritories. I  believe  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senate  itself,  and  any- 
one within  reading  or  listening  distance 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  must  have 
clearly  understood  SEATO  was  the  plat- 
form from  which  the  United  States  was 
to  take  countenneasures  in  case  of  an 
armed  attack  by  Communist  forces  upon 
any  of  the  parties  or  territories  covered 
by  the  treaty. 

In  order  to  leave  no  question  in  any 
Senator's  mind  that  the  essence  of  our 
commitment  would  extend  far  b^ond 
the  limited  purpose  of  defending  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  property  in  the  area.  Sen- 
ator George  added : 

Mr.  President,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
sustained  a  serlotis  setback  In  southeast  Asia 
with  the  loss  of  northern  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists.  The  peril  to  the  southern  area, 
the  free  terrttory  of  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to 
^e  remaining  associated  states,  Laos  and 
punbodla.  Is  seilous,  continuing  «^"H  un- 
telentlng.  It  Is  Important  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  shotild  act  promptly  to  give  approval 
to  this  treaty  as  an  act  of  confidence  In  the 
determination  of  other  governments  In  the 
area  to  defend  their  freedom.  Individual  lib- 
erty, and  Independence.  We  should  be  proud 
to  Join  with  them  in  the  cause  of  peace  in 
this  Instrument  of  mutuca  trust  and  protec- 
tion." 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  who  was 
at  Manila  when  the  treaty  was  signed, 
sounded  his  own  alert  of  the  use  of 
American  military  might  to  halt  Commu- 
nist ingress  into  the  region.  He  stated: 

•nie  net  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  serve 
notice  now  and  for  the  future  to  the  Chinese 
Communists — and,  I  may  say,  to  any  Com- 
munists In  ttwt  area— as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trlns  did  In  tbe  ease  of  the  European  colonial 
powws  In  the  early  19th  century,  that  they 
shall  not  encroach  further  on  this  area  of 
free  nations  .  .  .  They  are  no  longer  fise  to 
Isolate  and  ab80(4>  the  countries  of  south- 
east Asia,  one  by  one.  Laos  or  CamtxxUa  or 
south  Vietnam  or  Thailand  oeaee  to  l>e  in- 
dividual entries  on  their  timetable  of  con- 
quest .  .  .  n<am  now  on,  any  furttier  aggres- 
sion will  set  in  motion  -ttie  defense  potenttaU- 
tles  of  eight   nations."" 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  Indication 
that  Congress  was  deeply  cognizant  of 
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the  prospects  for  American  military  In- 
volvement in  Asia  is  found  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  on  the  SEL^TO  agree- 
ment. These  thoughts,  which  were  read 
Into  the  congressional  debate  on  the  pact 
by  Senator  Smith,  annoimce: 

The  committee  Is  not  Impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  ap- 
preciates that  acceptance  of  these  r.,<ldltloiutl 
obligations  commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
Paclflc.  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  interests.  There  are  greater 
hasards  in  not  advising  a  potential  enemy  of 
what  he  can  expect  of  us,  and  In  falling  to 
<Uaabuse  him  of  assumptions  which  might 
lead  to  a  miscalculation  of  our  Intentions." 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  this  sin- 
gle-minded legislative  history,  I  must 
agree  fuUy  with  former  Secretary  of 
State  Desui  Rusk  who  stated  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
February  18, 1966: 

The  far-reaching  implications  of  this  com- 
mitment were  well  understood  by  this  com- 
mittee when  it  recommended,  with  only  the 
late  Senator  Langer  dissenting,  that  the  Sen- 
ate consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty." 

The  view  taken  by  Secretary  Rusk  was 
foreshadowed  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  No- 
vember 11,  1954,  when  he  had  told  the 
same  committee  about  the  treaty : 

The  language  used  here  . . .  makes  perfect- 
ly clear  the  determination  of  our  Nation  to 
react  to  such  an  armed  attack." 

Mr.  President.  I  l)elieve  it  is  established 
beyond  any  cliance  of  a  doubt  that  there 
was  an  obligation  to  act  in  the  case  of 
armed  attack,  as  distinguished  from  an 
obligation  to  merely  consult.  The  U.S. 
Senate  knew  it.  The  news  media  knew  it. 
The  American  people  knew  it.  Contrary 
to  what  we  hear  today  from  doves  who 
forget  to  read  their  history,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  was  amply  and  regularly  in- 
formed of  the  U.S.  obligation  to  meet 
Communist  aggression  in  Asia. 

On  top  of  what  has  to  be  the  most  de- 
termined kind  of  congressional  state- 
ments possible  extolling  the  American 
will  to  act  against  aggression  in  the 
treaty  area,  consider  the  following:  The 
nature  of  the  U.S.  obligation  under  the 
Manila  treaty  had  been  explained  by 
Secretary  Dulles  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee, and  then  by  that  committee  to  the 
entire  Senate,  as  being  equivalent  to  the 
pledge  of  action  attached  to : 

President  Monroe's  language  when  he  an- 
nounced in  1923  that  any  extension  of  the 
European  system  to  this  hemisphere  would 
be  considered  by  the  United  States  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

Thus,  the  SEATO  treaty  was  put  on  a 
par  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  insofar  as 
the  type  of  United  States  commitment 
was  concerned.  And  as  every  American 
school  child  knows,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
served  as  the  foundation  stone  from 
which  the  United  States  became  Involved 
in  numerous  military  operations  design- 
ed to  combat  foreign  subversion  against 
the  "freedom,  independence,  and  terri- 
torial integrity"  of  countries  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  one  of  these 
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incidents  alone  involved  the  engagement 
of  several  thousands  of  UJ3.  Marines  in 
150  armed  clashes  against  Communist- 
backed  rebels  in  Nicaragua  during  the 
period  from  1926  through  1933.  This  ef- 
fort is  credited  with  foiling  "the  first  at- 
tempt of  communism  to  Infiltrate  Latin 
America."  " 

In  like  manner.  Mr.  President,  was  it 
not  logical  to  anticipate  future  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  police  actions  neces- 
sary to  repulse  outside  aggression  en- 
dangering the  independ^ice  of  nations 
in  the  SEATO  territory?  Hie  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
guarantee  of  U.S.  action  against  foreign 
intervention  inside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Could  there  have  been  any  doubt 
that  an  identical  guarantee,  backed  by 
U.S.  military  strength,  was  not  Intended 
for  Southeast  Asia  as  vrell.  when  the 
United  States  purposefully  incorporated 
President  Monroe's  very  language  into 
the  SEATO  charter? 

There  certainly  was  no  doubt  in  for- 
eign quarters.  Overseas  observers  were 
entirely  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment.  A  1957  Survey  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  Issued  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press  reported: 

The  governing  fact  was  Chat  military 
strength  to  back  SEATO  had  to  come  pri- 
marily from  outside  South-East  Asia,  and 
almost  all  of  It,  moreover,  must  be  expected 
to  come  from  the  U.S.A.'* 

For  those  intellectuals  and  skeptics 
who  think  not  one  American  soldier  can 
lift  his  bayonet  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  I  will  mention  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  report  shows  the  com- 
mittee expressly  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  a  reservation  be  attached  to  the 
SEATO  pact  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  UJ3.  forces  in  any  defense  action 
unless  Congress,  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
consented  to  their  use." 

The  committee  accepted  the  assurance 
by  Secretary  Dulles  that  we  would  meet 
any  attack  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
stitutional processes.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  although  Mr.  Dulles  felt 
"the  normal  process  would  be  to  act 
through  Congress,"  he  made  it  clear  the 
President  would  act  on  his  own  au- 
thority whenever  "the  emergency  was 
so  great  that  prompt  action  was  neces- 
sary to  save  a  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States."  *• 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  Qen- 
ate  committee  not  only  conceded  a  dec- 
laration of  war  was  unnecessary  to  trig- 
ger an  American  response  under  SEATO. 
but  it  accepted,  without  challenge,  the 
contention  that  circimistances  might 
exist  in  wtiich  the  President  must  act 
alone  without  coming  to  Congress  for 
any  kind  of  prior  support. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive has  acted  by  his  own  authority 
alone  during  the  course  of  American  par- 
ticipation in  Southeast  Asia.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  of  congres- 
sional participation  clinging  to  each  step 
of  the  way  along  <the  path  to  de^?er  and 
dewier  involvement  by  our  Nation  in  the 
Vietnam  struggle. 

For  example,  there  is  a  broad  policy 
enunciation  by  Congress  included  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of    1963.  lUa 


statement,  which  covers  both  economic 
and  military  assistance,  reads: 

It  is  the  senae  of  the  Congxeas  that  as- 
sistance authorized  by  this  A«t  ahoidd  be 
extended  to  or  withheld  from  the  govemmsnt 
of  South  Vletoam,  In  the  discretion  of  tbe 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  vto- 
tory  in  the  war  against  communism  and  the 
return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans  In- 
volved In  that  struggle.:^ 

Here  we  have  a  declaraticm  of  purpose 
by  the  Congress  as  early  as  1963  pro- 
claiming that  American  economic  and 
miUtary  aid  is  meant  to  further  the  ob- 
jective of  victory  over  the  Commtmlst 
invaders.  Congress  knew  there  was  a  war 
going  on  in  Vietnam.  Congress  knew 
American  money,  and  even  at  that  early 
Ume,  American  men  were  committed  to 
that  struggle.  Clearly  Congress  endorsed 
U.S.  participation  in  the  effort. 

Next  we  can  move  to  early  1964,  when 
former  Secretary  of  Def^ise  McNamara. 
after  a  trip  to  Saigon  in  May.  brought 
back  recommendations  for  increases  in 
American  assistance,  including  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  American  advis- 
ory personnel  and  a  larger  air  force  for 
South  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  re- 
quested, and  obtained,  from  Congress  an 
additional  $125  miUion  in  military  aid 
fimds  for  these  purposes." 

This  brings  us  forward  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  Those  of  us  who 
were  here  at  the  time  can  remember  that 
section  2  of  this  resolution  depended 
in  no  way  upon  the  purpose  of  meeting 
attacks  on  our  own  Armed  Forces.  Ratiier 
this  provision  was  enacted  in  response 
to  President  Johnson's  plea  to  Congress 
for  a  declaration  of  its  resolve  and  stv>- 
port  for  action  to  "preserve  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  imder 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty."  " 

Let  me  read  the  actual  langiiage  of 
the  resolution  so  that  we  can  see  exact- 
ly what  Congress  Intended.  The  provi- 
sion I  refer  to  reads : 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  tti 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  aud  se- 
curity in  Southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  obligations  under  tbe 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  Umted  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  forces 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." 

Mr.  President,  the  intenticoi  of  Con- 
gress is  explicit.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution expressly  recognizes  the  n.S. 
obligation  under  SEIATO.  It  frankly  talks 
of  taking  "all  necessary  st&ps."  It  (^jenly 
points  to  "Uie  use  of  armed  forces."  It 
specifically  mentions  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  any  SEATO  mem- 
ber or  protocol  state,  with  no  allusion  to 
limiting  such  steps  to  retaliatory  meas- 
ures dependent  on  attacks  against  UJB. 
forces. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  firmly 
triggers  the  SEIATO  machinery.  If  any 
supporting  leglslatloD  was  ever  required 
by  that  treaty,  the  Tcmkin  resolution  fits 
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tb*  bflL  It  Is  M  dear  an  Moeptaaee  of 
ftod  expression  of  congressional  sanwrt 
for  carzylng  out  asststanee  In  defense  ctf 
South  Vietnam  as  one  can  get 

And  as  anyone  who  understands  the 
Importance  of  legislative  blstory  In  In- 
terpreting the  purpose  of  Congress  wUl 
know,  the  Senator  from  Aifcansas  (Mr. 
PvuuoBX)  really  nailed  the  lid  shut 
when  he  engaged  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
Saoator  from  Kentncky  (lilr.  Coom) 
during  debate  on  the  resolution.  For 
when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  the  manager  of  the 
resolution.  Senator  PuuuaHT,  and  asked 
whether  we  are  giving  the  President  ad- 
vance authority  to  rise  such  force  as  to 
lead  into  war.  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas answered: 

TliAt  U  the  m,y  I  would  Interpret  It. 

Ihe  exact  exchange  went  as  follows: 

Mr.  Coom.  The  aecond  section  of  the  reeo- 
lutton  goes,  m  tbe  Senator  uOd,  to  tteps 
the  President  mlgbt  take  concerning  the 
parties  to  tbe  Southaact  Aala  OoUectlTe  De- 
fense Treaty  and  the  countrlea  under  the 
protocol — which  are.  of  course,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  South  Vietnam.  The  «»«»tifttAr  will 
remember  that  the  SBATO  Treaty.  In  article 
IV.  provides  that  in  the  event  an  armed 
attack  Is  made  upon  a  party  to  tbe  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or  upon 
one  of  the  protocol  states  such  as  South 
Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  one  of 
whom  Is  the  United  States,  would  then  take 
such  action  as  might  be  appropriate,  after 
resorting  to  their  constitutional  proceasee.  I 
assume  that  would  mean.  In  the  ease  of  the 
United  States,  that  Congress  would  be  asked 
to  grant  the  authority  to  act. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  In  enact- 
ing this  reeoluUon  we  are  satisfying  that 
requirement  of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty?  In  other 
words,  are  we  now  giving  the  Preddent  ad- 
vance authority  to  take  wlutever  aetton  he 
may  deem  necessary  re^Motlng  South  Viet- 
nam and  Its  defaose.  or  with  req>eot  to  the 
defense  of  any  other  ooiintry  Included  In 
thetreaity? 

Mr.  PcLBsioBT.  I  think  that  la  eoneet. 

Mr.  Coop^  Then,  looking  ahead.  If  the 
President  decided  that  It  was  neoeasary  to 
uae  such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we  will 
give   that   authority   by  this   reeolutlon? 

Mr.  FOLBBiOHT.  TTuit  Is  the  way  I  would  In- 
terpret It." 

Now,  who  Is  fooling  whom?  Are  the 
liberals  and  peacemongers  being  honest 
with  us  when  they  condonn  this  war  as 
a  Presidential  war?  Or  has  the  Congress 
time  and  again  been  told  what  is  in 
store  and  then  time  and  again  responded 
with  Its  approval  for  the  course  of  events 
which  actually  happened  In  Vietnam? 

We  do  not  have  to  stop  with  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  Less  than  9  months 
later  President  Johnson  sent  over  to  Con- 
gress an  mwropriatlon  request  specifi- 
cally and  solriy  related  to  the  war  in 
^etnam."  To  be  precise,  he  sought  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  |700  million 
to  support  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Once  again  he  expressed  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  his  policy  to  defmd  Vietnam. 
He  reminded  the  Senate  the  SEATO 
treaty  "committed  us  to  act  to  meet  ag- 
iiessUm  against  South  Vietnam."  He 
farfd  the  Congress  straight  out  that  less 
than  a  year  ago  it  had.  "by  an  almost 


unanimous  vote,  said  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  take  all  necessary 
st^ps  to  meet  its  oUlgatlons  under  ttmX 
treaty."  He  then  added: 

That  reeolutlon  of  the  Congress  rxurciMiod 
support  for  the  poUdes  at  the  administration 
to  h«lp  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  aoOnst 
attack . . .« 

Be  concluded  by  ntumwlj  Infonnlng 
Congress  he  would  regard  a  vote  for  the 
appropriation  as  a  vote  of  approval  for 
his  administration's  Vietnam  poUcy. 
What  did  Congress  do?  It  gave  the  Presi- 
dent everything  he  wanted.  The  House 
of  Representatives  approved  the  money 
by  a  vote  of  40g  to  7  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it  I7  a  vote  of  88  to  3." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  following 
another  Journey  to  South  Vietnam  by 
Secretary  McNamara,  the  President 
asked  Congress  for  an  extra  |1.7  billion 
in  defense  appropriations  for  fiscal  1966. 
The  appropriation  act  providing  these 
fimds  was  ai^roved  unanimously  by  Con- 
gress a  month  later." 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  January 
19.  1966,  President  Johnson  submitted 
to  Congress  a  whopi^ng  $13.1  tam^^ 
supplemental  appropriations  request 
chiefly  to  meet  the  cost  of  military  op- 
erations m  Southeast  Asia.  The  bills  im- 
plementing his  request  became  the  focus 
for  open  hearings  by  the  Senate  on  the 
war.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  were  na- 
tionally televised. 

What  happened?  Once  again  Congress 
resoundingly  giBnted  to  the  President 
each  dollar  for  waging  the  war  that  he 
had  sought." 

Also,  in  1966.  Congress  improved  an 
additional  $415  million  In  supplonental 
aivn^natloDs  for  foreign  aid.  most  of 
it  meant  for  Vietnam."  Before  reporting 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  specifically  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  5  to  14,  an  amendment  wliich 
stated  that  a  vote  for  the  bill  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  approval  of  any  Presi- 
dential action  In  Vietnam." 

Does  this  not  indicate  that  Congress 
knew  what  it  was  doing  when  it  agreed 
to  these  funds?  Had  not  United  States 
poUcy  in  Vietnam  been  thoroughly 
aired  and  debated  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress? The  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress had  openly  placed  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  Presidential  action  In  Vietnam 
on  these  occasions  as  it  was  to  do  <m 
several  others. 

We  can  pick  up  the  trail  again  in  Jan- 
uary of  1967  when  President  Johnson 
asked  Congress  for  another  huge  invest- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  effort  This  time  he 
sought  $12.3  billion  eannaiked  "for  the 
support  of  military  tolerations  In  South- 
east Asia."-  What  was  the  answer  from 
Congress?  Once  again,  it  appropriated 
everything  the  President  had  asked  for." 
Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  16 
more  authorization  and  appropriation 
laws  I  could  mention  in  which  Congress 
has  specifically  spoken  of  Vietnam  and 
provided  funds  for  the  renewed  conduct 
of  that  campaign."  Each  of  these  laws, 
together  with  the  nine  I  have  already  de- 
scrtbed  plainly  show  the  scope  of  con- 
gressional intent — ^in  this  case,  a  uniform 
purpose  to  have  American  tnx^s  fight 
m  mip^ctort  of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  President,  there  Just 
is  no  basis  for  the  charge,  or  I  might  say. 
the  excuse,  that  Congress  did  not  know 
about  and  did  not  involve  itself  in  Ihiited 
States  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  Hm 
documented  record  is  overflowing  with 
many  instances  of  congressional  com- 
pliance in  and  endorsement  of  American 
support  for  the  cause  of  freedom  ^IT^on^ 
the  peoples  of  the  SEATO  region.  With- 
out the  use  of  United  States  economle 
and  mihtary  assistance  to  Vietnam  as  m- 
thorlzed  and  appropriated  by  Oongiea 
over  a  period  of  two  decades,  this  Nation 
would  have  had  to  pick  up  its  maihlea 
and  leave  the  contest  a  Icaig,  long  time 
ago. 

These  congressional  actions  were 
taken  thoughtfully  and  after  a  full  ex- 
Idanation  of  all  the  implications  in- 
volved. No  one  can  now  claim  Innocence 
of  what  he  was  voting  about  In  conse- 
<iuence,  Mr.  President,  the  Vietnam 
experience  in  no  way  gives  cause  for 
hamstringing  the  President's  power  ctf 
acticHi  to  defend  American  interests.  The 
fundamental  basis  for  the  war  powers 
bills  simply  explodes  uixm  close  inspec- 
tion. 

These  measures  rest  upon  nothing 
more  than  the  flimsy  reed  of  emotional- 
lan.  a  callous  exploitation  of  the  public's 
longing  lor  peace  and  calm.  The  truth 
is  nearly  every  one  of  the  politicians  and 
news  writers  who  are  hoisting  the 
banner  of  "no  more  Vletnams"  has 
known  about  or  has  been  personally 
involved  in  all  of  the  currents  of  basic 
national  policy  with  respect  to  South- 
east Asia  from  the  late  1940's  to  date. 

The  real  truth  Is.  past  Presidents  and 
their  high  Cabinet  offlcials  have  spent 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  working 
with  Congress  and  trying  to  get  the  two 
branches  moving  in  unison,  rather  than 
let  an  impasse  devel(«).  It  would  be  f<rfly 
to  seek  to  alter  this  constitutional  ar- 
rangement by  a  simple  act  of  Congress 
It  would  be  a  malicious  falsehood  to  use 
tbe  tragedy  of  Vietnam  as  the  fulcrum 
of  a  war  against  tiie  Executive  by  a  Con- 
gress which  was  wholly  involved  in  the 
policies  it  now  questions. 

rOOTNOTXS 

>S.J.  Res.  18  (Taft);  8 J.  Res.  60  (Xagle- 
ton);  8 J.  Res.  96  (Stennls);  8.  781  (Javlta): 
and  8. 1880  (Bentsen) . 

•HJ.  Res.  1,  ordered  reported  favorably 
to  tbe  House  on  July  21,  1971. 

»See  Cong.  Rec..  daUy  editions,  April  36. 
1971.  pp.  S  6636-S  6647;  May  3,  1971.  pp  8 
6098-S  6099;  May  10,  1971,  pp.  S  64fl7-S  6478- 
and  May  18.  1971,  pp.  S  7198-S  7301. 

♦  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rrta- 

tlons  o-i  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Da- 

,  reuse  Treaty,  Ex.  Rp.  No.  l,  84th  Cong    let 

Sees..  Jan.  25.  1966,  p.  8.  (Hereinafter  referred 

to  as  Senate  Report  on  SEATO. ) 

•/Wd.p.  1. 

"  IXrid.,  see  Appendix  at  p.  16. 

'/bid. 

*/b<d.,  p.  11;  and  see  101  Oong.  Bee.  pp. 
1061-1063  (Sen.  George),  1068  (Sen.  Smith 
or  VJ.,  1054  (Sen.  Mansfield),  1066  (Sen. 
Wiley) .  and  1058-1069  (Sen.  Langer)  (PM>.  l. 
1966) . 

•/Wd..p.  1061. 

'•/bid. 

"  ma,.,  p.  1062. 

"  /Wd.,  p.  1063. 

"/bid.,  p.  1064;  and  see  Senate  Report  on 
SEATO  (*upra,  footnote  4)  at  p.  16. 
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"Hearings  on  8.  3793  (Jan.  38-Feb.  18, 
1966)  by  Senate  Coimnlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, p.  667. 

>*  Hearings  on  SEATO  Treaty  (Nov.  11. 
1964)  by  Senate  C«nmlttee  on  Fc»«lgn  Re- 
lations. Part  1,  p.  31. 

■•Senate  Report  on  SEATO  (supra,  foot- 
note 4)  at  p.  9;  and  see  101  Oong.  Rec.  pp. 
1061, 1053,  and  1066  (Feb.  1, 1955) . 

"Dupuy  and  Baumer,  The  Little  Wan  of 
the  United  Statu  (1968) .  p.  168. 

>*BeU,  "Survey  of  International  Affairs 
1954,"  p.  81,  Oxford  University  Press  (1957). 

>*  Senate  Report  on  SEATO  {supra,  footnote 
4),  at  p.  12. 

"Ibid. 

"  Pub.  Law  88-30S.  77  SUt.  880  (Dec.  16, 
1963) 

"Pub.  Law  88-633.  78  Stat.  1009,  1010 
(1964  foreign  aid  authorization),  and  Pub. 
Law  88-634,  78  Stat.  1016  (1968  FT  foreign 
aid  appropriations) . 

»  110  Cong.  Rec.  18183  (Aug.  5. 1964) . 

■  Pub.  Law  88-408,  78  Stat.  384.  section  3. 

«  110  Cong.  Rec.  18409  (Aug.  6.  1964) . 

"ill  Cong.  Rec.  9383-9384  (Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  May  4, 1965) . 

"/Wd. 

"Pub.  Law  89-18,  79  Stat.  109  (May  7. 
1965) ;  and  see  111  Con.  Rec.  9540-9541  (May 
6.  1965):  and  111  Cong.  Rec.  9773  (May  6, 
1966). 

"Pub.  Law  89-313.  79  SUt.  868.  872;  and 
see  111  Cong.  Rec.  pp.  14600-14601  (June  23, 
1965).  21734<(Aug.  25,  1965),  24262  (Sept.  17, 
1965) ,  and  74573  (Sept.  21,  1965). 

"  Pub.  Law  89-367,  80  Stat.  36,  37  (1966  FT 
military  procwement  authorisation);  and 
Pub.  Law  89-374.  80  SUt  78,  82  (1966  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation;  and  see  G.  Q. 
Almanac,  1966,  p.  163. 

"  Pub.  Law  89-371,  80  SUt  74.  And  see  112 
Cong.  Rec.  4004-4038  (House  proceedings  of 
Feb.  24.  1966),  and  5541-5544,  6560-6551, 
6555-6563  (Senate  proceedings  of  March  10, 
1966). 

"  C.  Q.  Almanac.  1066.  page  395. 

"  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doc- 
uments, Jan.  30, 1967,  p.  94. 

*•  Pub.  Law  90-6,  81  SUt.  6,  6  (authoriza- 
tion) ;  and  Pub.  Law  90-8,  81  SUt.  8  (appro- 
prUtlon) ;  and  see  C.  Q.  Almanac,  1967,  p.  209. 

«Pub.  Law  89-583,  80  SUt.  795,  801,  803 
(1966  foreign  aid  authorization);  Pub.  Law 
89-687, 80  SUt.  980.  997  ( 1967  FT  DOD  appro- 
prtatlona);  Pub.  Law  89-691.  80  SUt.  1018 
(1967  FT  foreign  aid  appropriations);  Pub. 
law  90-22,  81  SUt.  63,  53  (1968  FT  mlUtary 
procurement  authorization) ;  Pub.  Law  90-96, 
81  SUt.  231,  348  (1968  FT  DOD  approprla- 
ttons) :  Pub.  Law  90-110,  81  SUt.  379,  301.  803 
(1968  FT  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion); Pub.  Law  90-892,  82  SUt.  307,  311 
(1968  FT,  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions); Pub.  Law  90-500,  82  SUt.  849-861 
(1969  FT  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion); Pub.  Law  90-680,  82  SUt.  1120,  1136 
(1969  FT  DOD  appropriations) ;  Pub.  Law  91- 
121.  83  SUt.  204-206  (1970  FT  military  pro- 
eurement  authorization) :  Pub.  Law  91-171,  83 
SUt.  469,  486  (1970  FT  DOD  appropriations) ; 
Pub.  Law  91-441.  84  SUt.  905,  910  (1971  FT 
mUltary  procurement  authorization);  Pub. 
Law  91-652,  84  SUt.  1942  (1971  supplemental 
lorelgn  aid  authorization);  Pub.  Law  91-668, 
84  SUt.  2020,  2029.  2036-2038  (1971  FT  DOD 
appropriations);  and  Pub.  Law  91-672.  84 
SUt.  2053,  2064  (1970-71  mUlUry  sales  au- 
thorization). 


DECORATION  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
SIKES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
PERU 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Pensacola,  Pla.,  I  was 
present  as  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Representative  Robert  Snas,  was  deco- 


rated by  the  Peruvian  Ambassador  for 
his  role  in  speeding  American  assistance 
to  that  earthquake-ravaged  country  in 
the  spring  of  1970. 

Ambassador  Fernando  Berckemeyer 
made  the  presentation,  describing  it  as 
"an  emblem  of  a  free  people." 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  it 
was  Representative  Sixis  who  intro- 
duced in  CtBigress  the  resduticm  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  earthquake  as- 
sistance, "nils  acticm  was  both  timely  and 
of  great  inuxntanoe  to  the  people  of 
PenL  In  Ambassador  Berckemeyer's 
words: 


(RepresenUttva  8aam)  brought  tremm- 
doua  happlneas  to  the  people  who  suffered 
In  our  toemandoua  dlaaafeer. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  action,  though 
signtflcant,  is  only  an  example  of  the 
oonoem  that  Congressman  Sixxs  has 
disidayed  over  the  years  in  tnaint^^^iTilng 
good  relations  with  l4ttin  America.  I 
share  the  Peruvian  Ambassador's  view 
that  Congressman  Sixes  has  been  instru- 
mental in  establlsblng  better  relations 
between  the  nations  of  this  hemiqihere. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress  Join 
Ambassador  Berckemeyer  in  recognizing 
Representative  Snczs'  fine  efforts  for 
Peru  and  "all  of  Latin  America." 


STRIKES  AND  THE  WELFARE 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  not  too 
long  ago  it  was  goierally  believed  that 
the  era  of  strikes  as  instruments  of  bar- 
gaining was  about  over.  Everyone  in- 
volved seemed  to  agree  that  this  ultimate 
weapon  in  manuevering  between  labor 
and  management  simply  is  too  costly  for 
all  parties  involved — but  especially  the 
workers. 

But  now  much  of  the  burdoi  for  strikes 
is  being  put  on  the  public.  Taxpayers  are 
finding  that  they  are  involuntarily  sup- 
porting strikes  that  are  contrary  to  their 
own  economic  good  and  contrary  to  the 
good  of  the  American  economy. 

Our  welfare  and  imemplosmient  pro- 
grams were  not  designed  for  nor  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  workers  who  are  on 
strike.  By  granting  benefits  under  these 
programs  to  workers  who  are  volimtarily 
idle,  we  upset  the  oitire  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  oi^  July  20 
ran  a  very  good  editorial  on  this  subject, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuBsmiziNc  SraiKXB 

When  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  went  on  strike  against  American 
Tei^>hone  A  Telegraph  Co.,  the  AFL-CIO 
began  rounding  up  public  subaldlea  for  the 
strikers.  Although  the  telephone  dispute  yee- 
terday  appeared  settled,  this  scut  of  strike 
subsidy  still  survives. 

In  most  sUtes  strikers  long  have  been 
eligible  for  pubUc  wtifare  paymente.  As  a 
stnry  In  this  newspaper  noted  reoently, 
though,  higher  beneflU  and  eased  eligibility 
rulee  have  encouraged  oiganlaed  labor  In- 
creasingly to  t^  this  pubUc  souzoe  of  tnp- 
port  for  strikes. 


No  one  wanto  to  see  anyone  starve,  whether 
he's  a  striker  or  not.  It's  true,  too,  that  even 
the  moat  generous  wrtfare  paymante  woat 
often  let  a  atrlker  live  In  the  ttfit  to 
whkdi  moat  American  workers  have  bean 
accustomad. 

Tet  ooUective  bargaining,  if  It  Is  not  to  ha 
entirely  one-aided,  requires  that  a  strike  poae 
the  threat  of  atibatantUl  losa  to  both  aldea 
In  the  dl^mte.  IX)  the  extent  that  the  pabUe 
supplements  union  strike  beneflU  with  wel- 
fare payments,  the  odds  are  t^ypwi  lu  favor 
of  unions. 

The  exact  result  of  this  tipping  cannot  be 
sUted.  Herbert  R.  Northrup,  director  of  the 
industrial  research  \inlt  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Conuneroe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  is  now  mafc-iwg  the 
first  con^K^enMve  study  of  the  subject.  "We 
feel  this  Is  becoming  a  algnlfloant  welftu« 
cost,"  aays  Mr.  Northrup.  "and  Is  having  aa 
Impact  on  ooUectlve  bargaining  by  mmwwg 
■tnkea  longer  and  aettlemenU  higher." 

However  modest  the  weUazv  paymenU  may 
be.  it  should  be  obvloua  that  a  worker  wlU  be 
willing  to  suy  on  strike  longer  U  he  reoelvea 
the  payments  that  he  will  If  he  doeant.  It 
also  should  be  obvloua  that  access  to  weUara 
can  encourage  frivolous  strikes  such  as  the 
walkout  against  AT&T,  where  the  imion  itself 
said  that  only  a  relattvely  tiny  difference 
divided  the  parties. 

As  a  matter  of  prlnctjHe.  the  public  Is  sup- 
posed to  remain  as  neutral  aa  poeatUe  In 
labor  dlq>utee.  Since  strikes  more  and  more 
have  become  Industry-wide  and  even  nation- 
wide (a  trend  probably  encouraged  by  the 
welfare  aid) .  ttie  public  plainly  can't  eacape 
their  Impact.  But  to  force  the  public  to  step 
In  on  the  unions'  side  with  taz-flnanoed 
subsidies  surely  dlstorU  the  prlndi^e  beyond 
all    reoognltton. 

Welfare  paymenU.  moreover,  were  origi- 
nally Intended  only  to  help  people  who 
oouldnt  help  themselvea.  The  growing 
troubles  of  welfare  systems  around  the  coun- 
try stem  partly  from  eroalons  of  this 
principle,  as  easier  rules  and  higher  beneflta 
have  led  some  dtlzens  to  oonsldiw  welfare  a 
way  of  life. 

Still.  It's  a  large  step  farther  to  atrateli 
welfare  to  cover  workers  who  voluntarily 
leave  their  Joba  In  attempte  to  compel  thalr 
emi^oyers  to  pay  them  higher  wages.  It's  no 
answer  to  say,  as  union  olllclals  do,  that 
union  members  help  pay  the  taxes  that 
finance  wrifare  ao  why  shouldn't  they  col- 
lect? City  dwellera  help  pay  the  taxes  that 
finance  farm  subaldlea.  too.  but  they  cer- 
tainly dont  ooUeot  them. 

TTnlon  offldaU  alao  dalm  that  crtUdam  ct 
welfare  for  striken  "la  part  and  puroel  of  a 
general  attadc  on  the  wtifiuw  system."  Per- 
hi^M  there  are  still  some  people  who  oppoee 
all  welfare,  but  most  of  the  critics  mvely 
claim  that  the  existing  system  has  brokan 
down.  One  of  the  many  reasons  for  the 
Ixeakdown  is  the  dsable  and  unexpected 
burden  of  strike  subaldlea. 

Efforte  are  being  made  to  devise  a  mora 
effective  and  efficient  welfare  system.  Itl 
already  evident  In  some  statea,  however,  that 
one  reaction  to  the  substdy-lncreaaed  exoea- 
slve  welfare  cosu  Is  tighter  rsstrletlona  on 
paymenU  acroea  the  board.  Such  restnottona 
may  reduce  payments  to  strikers  in  acme 
cases,  but  they  alao  will  limit  the  aid  that 
goes  to  people  who  reaUy  need  It. 

So  subsidlee  for  strikers  dim  the  proqieote 
for  workalde  collective  bargaining  and  wti- 
f are  systems.  That  ahonld  be  reason  mmrmgtt 
to  end  them. 


THE  RAIIAOAD  STRIKE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
serious  rail  strike.  In  California  and 
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acroM  the  Nation,  farmers,  consumers, 
and  businessmen — both  large  and  small 
are  all  suffering.  It  is  clear  that  the  con- 
ttnnaace  of  this  strike  win  further  crip- 
ple an  already  sick  ee(xiomy. 

In  the  past,  the  collective  bargaining 
system  has  worked  very  well  in  ova 
country.  The  tremendous  economic  and 
social  impact  of  this  rail  strike  puts  this 
system  to  a  severe  test— a  test  which  I 
hope  both  parties  will  meet  Labor  and 
mangement  each  have  a  duty  to  sit  down 
and  bargain  in  good  faith  with  an  eye 
toward  both  the  naticmal  interest  and 
ending  the  strike  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  a  free  enterprise  system  the  Federal 
Qovemment  should  not  have  to  impose 
a  settlement  upon  the  parties  In  a  labor 
dispute.  Labor  and  management  owe  it 
to  all  the  dtiaens  of  the  Uhlted  States 
to  bite  the  bullet  and  end  the  strike  via 
mutual  agreement. 


SUPPORT  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  BILL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  S.  2097,  intnxluced 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Psrct)  . 

I  feel  that  Congress  must  Join  with  the 
President  to  attadc  this  Nation's  serious 
drug  problem.  I  am  extremely  ctmcemed 
with  the  reports  of  drug  abuse  and  I  feel 
that  an  attack  on  all  facets  of  the  drug 
problem  cannot  be  delayed  any  longer. 
Drug  addiction  has  spread  so  that  it  now 
affects  all  age  groups,  social  and  eco- 
nomic classes,  and  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. All  Americans  are  affected  by  this 
sickness  In  our  society. 

A  most  startUng  fact  is  that  In  New 
Yoric  City  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
death  of  adolescents  and  jroung  adults 
between  15  and  35  is  narcotics  addiction. 
The  dangerous  drugs  of  which  I  am 
■peaking  are  heroin,  amphetamines,  bar- 
bituates.  and  hallucinogens  such  as  LSD. 
The  most  serious  of  these  drugs  Is  heroin. 
Ihe  National  Institute  of  Mental  BmiKh 
estimates  the  present  total  nimifaer  of 
heroin  addicts  in  this  country  at  250,000. 
Howefver,  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee on  alcoholism  and  narcotics 
says  250,000  is  a  conservative  estimate 

Heroin  addicts  need  $20  to  $150  per 
day  to  support  their  habits.  Most  turn  to 
crime  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  heroin. 
One  survey  in  New  York  City  showed  that 
only  2  percent  of  the  heroin  addicts  sup- 
ported their  habit  through  gainful  an- 
iHoyment  The  rest — 98  percent — were 
Invx^ved  in  criminal  activity. 

Recent  surreys  in  Saigon  show  there 
are  30.000  to  40.000  heroin  users  among 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Some 
experts  put  the  number  even  higher.  But 
all  agree  that  drug  use  in  Vietnam  is  a 
critical  problem.  As  these  men  come  back 
to  the  United  States,  the  already  serious 
VS.  drug  problem  is  going  to  be  greatly 
Increased.  An  average  habit  in  Vietnam 
costs  about  $5  to  $6  per  day  and  t  he 
heroin  is  98  percent  pure.  In  the  United 
States  heroin  is  in  a  watered  down  form 
and  for  those  servicemen  addicted  to 
♦•Vietaam  heroin"  their  haWt  in  the 
UhMed  States  will  cost  $100  to  $200  per 
day.  In  additton  to  the  cost,  returning 


servicanm  will  have  to  guess  as  to  what 
amount  of  UJ3.  heroin  will  satisfy  their 
systems  and  this  inevitably  will  result 
in  numerous  overdoses.  Thxis.  not  only 
the  number  of  drug  users  in  the  United 
States  increase,  but  the  crime  rate  and 
the  number  of  deaths  due  to  overdoses 
also  may  rise  dramatically. 

Heroin  is  not  our  only  drug  problem. 
An  estimated  5  million  people  are  il- 
legally using  oral  amphetamines  and  over 
4  billion  barbltuates  were  produced  and 
consimied  in  1969 — far  more  than  needed 
for  legitimate  reasons. 

As  the  national  drug  problem  has  risen 
so  has  the  problem  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas.  Recent  surveys  show  that  the 
number  of  drug  violations  in  garmno  rose 
over  100  percent  from  1968  to  1969.  This 
statistic  is  even  more  alarming  when  we 
look  at  a  breakdown  of  drug  arrests  by 
age  groups,  m  the  11-  to  12-year-old  age 
group  the  drug  arrests  rose  300  percent 
from  1968  to  1969.  In  the  13  to  14  group 
drug  arrests  rose  over  140  percent.  The 
15-year-olds  arrested  on  drug  charges 
rose  150  percent  and  the  nimiber  of  16- 
year-olds  rose  over  180  percent. 

Because  of  these  problems  I  am  sup- 
porting the  drug  abuse  program  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  proposed.  I  feel  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  directicHi.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  ^ledal  Action  OflQce  (m  drug 
abuse  and  its  director,  Dr.  Jaffe,  would 
have  contrcd  over  all  Federal  drug  pro- 
grams except  those  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  law  enforcement  branch. 
Though  I  support  this  legislative  pro- 
posal, I  feel  improvements  could  and  will 
be  made  in  It  as  it  moves  through  the 
various  committees  of  the  CtHigress.  It 
would  be  my  suggestion  that  the  pro- 
gram be  expanded  and  intensified  in  var- 
ious ways  to  make  the  bill  a  more  val- 
uable attack  on  the  prc^lem. 

PerhmM  the  most  significant  feature 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  attacks  the 
problem  from  many  angles — educating 
the  public  on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse, 
creating  programs  for  prevention,  estab- 
lishing drug  treatinent  programs  for 
tiiose  already  affected,  researching  the 
dangers  of  certain  drugs,  reaearching 
programs  for  treating  drug  addicts,  re- 
searching drug  detection  techniques  and 
a  more  concoitrated  effort  of  detection 
to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  coun- 
try. Moreover,  it  would  be  my  suggestion 
that  proper  levels  of  funding  be  author- 
ized to  cure  America  of  this  disease. 

I  would  hope  our  committees  would 
consider  expanding  this  bill  to  include 
the  drug  programs  imder  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  law  enforcement 
branch  of  Government.  We  need  a  highly 
coordinated  govemmentwide  effort  to 
reach  out  and  treat  aU  those  who  are 
afflicted  by  drug  use. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  inaugu- 
rating an  all-out  domestic  approach  to 
narcotics,  I  would  also  like  to  see  cooper- 
ation at  the  international  level.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  recent  suc- 
cess with  Turkey  in  banning  the  growth 
of  opium  and  I  support  his  efforts  in 
gaining  cooperation  on  drug  control,  es- 
pecially in  Southeast  Asia.  I  hope  we  can 
continue  to  cooperate  with  those  nations 


who  share  our  concern  with  the  drug 
problem  and  I  hope  we  can  help  those 
countries  not  yet  concerned  with  the 
control  of  drug  trafBc  in  their  own  coun- 
tries to  understand  the  suffering  caused 
by  drugs. 

This  is  a  problem,  Mr.  President,  that 
affects  all  humanity.  We  must  step  up 
both  our  domestic  and  foreign  efforts  to 
control  drug  addiction.  We  must  ap- 
proach this  problem  with  imderstandlng 
and  intelligence.  Those  who  use  drugs 
often  are  sick  members  of  society,  not 
criminals.  But  above  all,  we  must  pre- 
vent, as  well  as  treat,  drug  addiction. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  indicate  by 
cosponsorshlp  of  this  measure.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Pxbcy.  for  his  initiative.  I 
urge  Immediate  attention  to  this  critical 
problem. 

AX7TOMOBILE  INSURANCE 
REFORM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Washington  Star  contains  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  need  for  quick 
congressional  action  to  bring  about  au- 
tomobile Insurance  reform  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Because  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that 
it  is  high  time  that  an  earnest  effort— 
to  get  auto  insurance  reform  for  the  Dis- 
trict— ^was  made  I  am  scheduling  hear- 
ings on  S.  2322  and  S.  1364  for  Septem- 
ber 28  and  29.  1971.  I  hope  that  this 
long  neglected  issue  can  receive  quick  yet 
thorough  attention  in  committee,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  a  District  tO. 
Columbia  no-fault  insurance  bill  before 
the  end  of  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f(dlows: 

"No  FA17I.T"  FOm  TRX  DiSTBICT  OF  COLUItBU 

In  stAte  after  state.  Interest  In  the  new 
concept  of  "no  fault"  auto  Insurance  Is  pick- 
ing up  as  the  result  of  splrallng  costs  and 
other  failures  of  traditional  motorist  pro- 
tection. Now  Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  m 
has  produced  a  variation  of  that  plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  he  says  would 
give  the  city  the  "fairest  and  most  efficient" 
system  in  the  nation. 

Stevenson's  bill  certainly  Is  «».mr>ng  the 
most  ambitious  anywhere.  As  Important  as 
the  proposal  Itself,  however,  Is  the  fact  that 
Stevenson  can  do  something  about  it.  His 
bUl,  he  says,  will  be  the  subject  of  public 
bearings  before  a  Senate  District  subcom- 
mittee he  heads  immediately  after  the  Au- 
gust congressional  recess.  We  welcome  both 
the  hearings  and  the  forthcoming  debate 
on  "no  fault." 

The  degree  to  which  Washington's  auto- 
Insurance  niess  has  been  deliberately  and 
systematically  ignored  by  Congress  is  noth- 
ing leas  than  an  outrage.  This  city,  among 
other  things,  affords  responsible  citizens  no 
protection  whatever  against  the  anguish  and 
the  dollar  costs  of  accidents  caused  by  unin- 
sured motorists.  It  stands  alone  among  the 
nation's  Jurisdictions  in  that  regard.  While 
no  one  Is  certain,  It  is  thought  that  at  least 
36  percent  of  the  District-registered  cars  now 
on  the  streets  lack  liabUity  coverage — with 
the  numbers  of  the  uninsured  growing  stead- 
ily. Yet,  year  after  year,  pleas  for  legislation 
to  correct  this  Intolerable  situation  cither 
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have  gone  unheecled  or  lutve  been  beaten 
back  under  prlvate-lnteieat  presaores  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Stevenson^  strategy,  (therefore,  and  It  is 
eminently  sound.  Is  to  oonddw,  along  wlfh 
the  "no  fault"  plan,  a  separate  bill  to  flU  the 
uninsured-motorist  gap  during  the  interim 
period  before  any  "no-fault"  leglalatton  could 
become  effeotlve. 

The  "no-fault"  plan,  as  outlined  fully  in 
■nie  Star's  news  columns,  would  make  cover- 
age mandatory  for  all  motorists,  and  require 
insurance  companies  to  make  the  coverage 
available  to  all  comers.  In  the  case  of  acci- 
dents between  two  District  cars,  hospital, 
medical  and  rehabilitation  losses  would  be 
paid  by  the  victim's  own  company,  regard- 
less of  who  was  at  fault  in  the  accident.  Ac- 
cording to  Stevenson,  the  dollars  saved  in 
administrative  costs  and  in  avoiding  e]Q>en- 
sive  litigation  would  result  in  sharp  reduc- 
tions In  Insurance  premiums.  The  bill.  In 
faot,  requires  an  18  percent  reduction  m 
rates  presently  charged    for   bodily   Injury 


The  fight  to  win  enactment  of  such  a  meas- 
ure, or  indeed  of  any  insurance  reform  con- 
fined solely  to  the  District,  wUI  not  Ise  easy, 
but  it  Is  high  time  that  an  earnest  effort 
was  made.  By  the  time  the  Stevenson  hear- 
ings begin  in  the  Senate,  furthermore,  we 
hope  there  are  parallel  mores  in  the  House. 

Important  as  Insiiranoe  reform  is  for  the 
District,  passage  of  the  Stevenson  bill  also 
would  have  national  Implications  because  it 
woiild  put  Congress  on  record  In  favor  of  "no 
fault." 


ARIZONA  BOYS  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURE TACKLES  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  often  expressed  my  view  that  this 
generation  of  young  people  is  the  finest 
generation  I  have  seen  in  my  lifetime. 
Fresh  evidence  of  the  responsible  atti- 
tudes held  by  these  young  persons  came 
across  my  desk  recently  when  I  received 
two  memorials  passed  by  the  mock  leg- 
islature of  the  Arizona  Boys  State. 

Not  only  does  it  say  a  lot  to  me  that 
these  young  Arizonans  are  interested 
enough  in  the  orderly  procedures  of  our 
society  to  experiment  with  them  and 
learn  about  them  in  actual  practice,  but 
I  am  downright  proud  of  Arizona  Boys 
State  for  demonstrating  a  wise  sense  of 
selectivity  and  Judgment  In  choosing  the 
topics  of  the  two  resolutions  they 
adopted. 

The  Arizona  Boys  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives initiated  a  memorial  relat- 
ing to  the  channelization  of  the  Qila 
and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basins  and 
the  Senate  originated  a  memorial  relat- 
ing to  a  national  volimter  armed  forces 
and  a  draft  reserve  system. 

Of  course,  we  in  Congress  have  worked 
hard  and  long  on  our  own  version  of  a 
military  manpower  bill,  but  to  my  great 
disappointment  we  did  not  move  all  the 
way  to  a  volunteer  approach.  So  this 
issue  is  still  a  current  one  that  could 
be  revived  in  Congress  next  year  and 
most  certainly  in  1973. 

Both  of  these  subjects,  the  environ- 
mental issue  and  the  draft,  deserve  the 
highest  attention  by  Congress,  and  the 
entire  Nation  for  that  matter;  and  since 
the  memorials  are  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  m«no- 
rlals  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

HotTsi  Jonrr  Mxkosiai.  1 

To  the  United  States  Congress: 

Tour  memorialist  respectfully  rein'esenta: 

The  channelisation  of  the  Gila  and  Lower 
Colorado  Bivw  Raslne  are  In  fact  a(>oUlng 
the  scenic  and  useful  value  of  these  Blvvr 
Banlnn 

In  this  age  where  our  natural  resources  are 
rapidly  being  consumed,  the  requested  baa 
woxild  save  the  esthetic  value  of  these  two 
beautiful  scenic  areas  in  our  state  (or  both 
himians  and  wUdllfe. 

Now,  wherefore,  yotir  memorlaUst.  tlis 
Legislature  of  Arlaooa  Boys  State  praya: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statss 
Immediately  ban  Mm  outdated  and  destruo- 
tlve  channellaatlon  practices  on  the  afors- 
mentloned  river  basins,  and  Institute  an  In 
depth  study  before  authorlzlDg  any  future 
thoughts  of  channellmtlon  projects  In  the 
great  state  of  Arisona. 


SKNATX  CONCtTBBXMT  BfBlCOaXAI.  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Recognizing  that  the  present  United  States 
MUltary  system  falls  to  offer  sufficient  initia- 
tive for  men  to  willingly  serve  our  country 
and  realizing  that  men  volunteering  their 
services  for  our  oo\mtry  would  serve  It  bet- 
ter, a  voluntary  Armed  Forces  would  bene- 
fit the  United  States  of  America  In  her  na- 
tional defense  program. 

Now,  wherefore,  your  memorialist,  the  Sen- 
ate of  Arizona  Boys  State,  prays: 

Tbat  an  active  national  anned  foross  be 
run  on  a  volunteer  basis.  No  citizen  sbaU 
be  drafted  Into  the  active  armed  forces  un- 
ices a  state  of  national  emergency  exists 
and /or  war  Is  declared  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

That  the  volunteer  armed  forces  receive  a 
salary  equitable  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Male  citisens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
25  shall,  however,  be  subject  to  draft  Into  a 
reserve  force  containing  a  number  s\ifflclent 
to  protect  our  national  security  and  inter- 
est. This  force  shall  resemble  the  current 
armed  forces  reserve  system.  This  reserve 
shall  be  trained  and  readied  so  that  it  may 
be  placed  on  active  duty  In  the  case  ot  na- 
tional emergency  and/or  a  declaration  of  war 
declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  FISCAL  1971  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
of  us  had  any  doubts  about  the  de^senlng 
failure  of  the  administration's  economic 
policy,  surely  they  were  resolve^  against 
the  administration  yesterday  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  an  aston- 
ishing $23  billion— nearly  $5  billion 
more  than  the  President  had  estimated  as 
recenUy  as  last  January,  and  a  far  cry 
indeed  from  the  rosy  picture  of  a  $1.3  bil- 
lion surplus  painted  by  the  President 
when  he  first  sulHnltted  the  1971  budget 
many  months  ago. 

The  overriding  aspect  of  this  budget 
deficit — ^the  second  highest  since  World 
War  n — ^Is  that  it  is  an  obvious  symptom 
of  our  sick  econ(»ny.  The  dominant  cause 
of  the  budget  deficit  was  the  huge  short- 
fall in  Federal  revenues,  a  shortfall 
direcUy  resulting  from  the  economic 
slowdown  engineered  by  the  administra- 
tion In  the  course  of  executing  a  poUcy 
that  has  thrown  the  Nation  Into  an  eco- 


nomic tailspln.  without  any  perceptible 
impact  <m  the  evil  it  was  si^ypoeed  to 
end — the  soaring  Inflation  we  have  en- 
dured for  so  long. 

The  recent  figures  tell  the  story.  Tlie 
signs  of  our  sick  economy  are  every- 
where: 

Consumer  prices  for  Jime  rose  at  the 
annual  rate  of  more  than  7  percent,  rep- 
resenting as  sharp  an  increase  in  prices 
as  virtually  any  we  have  had  since  the 
administration  took  offlce. 

For  a  year,  imemployment  has  been 
hovering  at  the  level  of  6  percent,  and 
no  one  seriously  believes  that  the  June 
dip  to  5.6  percent  was  anything  more 
than  a  statistical  quirk,  with  a  return  to 
6  percent  or  more  sure  to  f<dlow. 

Interest  rates  are  on  the  upwaitl  march 
again,  and  the  suivosed  "correction"  on 
Wall  Street  alter  the  rapid  i4ae  tiila 
spring  now  seems  to  have  settied  in  tat 
a  l<mger  haul. 

Settiements  In  every  major  labor  nego- 
tiation in  recent  months  have  been  rock- 
eting along  at  the  obviously  Inflationary 
rate  of  10  percent  wage  increases  a  year, 
with  managemoit  simply  passing  the 
costs  on  to  the  piAllc  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  Yet.  the  President  sits  by 
as  an  Idle  spectator,  refusing  to  exerdse 
his  clear-cut  authority  to  walk  (m  stage 
as  the  representative  of  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  Nation's  international  economic 
plight  is  equally  dismal.  The  dollar  is  un- 
der its  most  serious  attack  in  Europe  in 
many  years,  and  1971  now  promises  us 
the  worst  trade  balance  in  this  century. 

In  Ught  of  this  record,  the  weddy  (9- 
timistic  pronoimcements  by  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  cannot  stand 
antOysis.  At  each  new  piece  of  bad  eco- 
nomic news,  we  are  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  administration  economists  lock- 
ing for  good  news  with  a  microscope, 
telling  us  that  every  dark  cloud  has  an 
invisible  silver  lining.  Yesterday's  fan- 
tastic claim  by  Secretary  Ccmnally  and 
Director  Shults  that  the  mormous  deficit 
for  1971  was  somehow  a  victory  for  the 
administration  is  only  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  the  administration's  mislfoding 
economic  pronouncements. 

One  other  conclusion  is  also  clear — to- 
day, nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way 
through  his  term.  President  Nixon  has 
crossed  the  Rubicon  as  far  as  the  econ- 
omy is  concerned.  No  longer  can  the  ad- 
ministration seriously  mj.<ntJLin  that  it  is 
doing  the  best  it  can  in  1971  with  the 
economy  it  inherited  in  1968.  To  be  sure, 
the  admlnistratimi  inherited  a  problon 
of  serious  Inflation,  generated  by  the 
Vietnam  buildup  in  the  late  1960's,  but 
the  administration's  p(^cles  of  the  past 
2  years  have  only  compounded  the  prob- 
lem and  made  it  worse. 

The  darker  side  of  the  current  policy — 
the  distorted  focus  on  the  1972  election — 
is  equally  alarming.  No  economic  expert 
now  believes  that  we  will  see  a  healthy 
economy  by  the  end  of  1972.  The  most 
that  any  expert  can  see  is  the  "turn 
around"  promised  by  the  administration. 
And  so  we  have  the  cynical  spectade  of 
an  admlnlBtraUcm  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
the  unemployed  and  consumers  gouged 
bgr  higher  prices,  flddllng  while  the  econ- 
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ony  bums,  calmly  ealoolatlng  that  If  any 
stimiilui  Is  needed.  It  should  not  come 
today,  but  later — ^when  the  turn  around 
that  would  be  produced  would  have  max- 
Imain  impact  <m  the  election. 

Tbe  Lockheed  loan  debate  slmi>ly 
drives  home  the  point.  The  administra- 
tion is  quick  to  abandon  Its  podlcy  of  non- 
interference with  the  marketpUce  when 
big  business  is  on  the  ropes.  The  adminis- 
tration rushes  in  to  bail  out  a  giant  cor- 
poration on  the  verge  of  bankrm>tcy,  but 
piously  refuses  to  adopt  the  wage  and 
price  review  procedures  and  other  stepe 
we  ought  to  take  if  we  are  to  halt  infla- 
tion now  and  bring  the  whole  economy 
under  control  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  How  much  higher  will  inices  rise, 
how  many  thousands  more  workers  will 
loee  their  Jobs  in  the  months  ahead, 
while  the  administration  postpooee 
the  decislcms  we  know  must  come  so  that 
they  will  have  miLTtmiiTn  effect  in  1972? 

To  me,  the  steps  we  ought  to  take  are 
clear — they  have  been  pnnxxed  time  and 
again  by  many  econ(»nlsts  of  every  poet- 
ical persuasion,  and  with  every  passing 
day  and  every  new  statistic,  the  call  for 
action  becomes  louder. 

TO  stimulate  the  economy  in  the  short 
run.  we  need  Immediate  fiscal  relief  for 
the  consumer,  of  the  sort  that  could  be 
obtained  by  simply  aocderattng  the 
modest  tax  reductions  already  scheduled 
to  go  Into  efTect  In  1972  and  1973. 

TO  keep  the  economy  strong  over  the 
long  haul,  we  need  to  reinstate  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  business  plant  and 
equipment,  abandoning  the  misguided 
effort  to  achieve  the  same  result  by  the 
new  depreciation  guidelines.  Economists 
estimate  that  the  investment  credit  gives 
us  twice  as  much  bang  for  the  buck  in 
stimulating  the  economy,  and  that  is 
the  route  we  ought  to  take. 

And.  to  break  the  price-wage  spiral, 
we  ought  to  adopt  the  sort  of  responsible 
policy  of  voluntary  wage  and  price  re- 
straint that  numerous  high  economists 
In  and  out  of  Oovemment,  including  Ar- 
thur Bums,  have  so  eloquently  called  for 
over  the  past  2  years.  No  one  denies  that 
the  stabillssatlon  review  procedure  es- 
taUlshed  for  the  construction  industry — 
In  the  wake  of  the  President's  abortive 
Davis-Bacon  action  earlier  this  year- 
has  woi^ed  effectively  to  moderate  the 
inflatiCHiary  spiral  in  construction.  Why 
has  the  administration  allowed  that  step 
to  become  an  Isolated  exercise  instecul  of 
a  precedent  for  action  in  other  indus- 
tries where  the  need  is  urgent? 

Only  when  we  have  answers  to  ques- 
tions like  these,  and  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  bring  the  economy  back 
to  Ufe,  wni  the  people  of  America  regain 
the  confidence  they  ousbt  to  have  in  the 
economic  health  ci  the  Nation. 


ROBERT  W.  SARNOPP'S  ADDRESS 
BEFORE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  address  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Samoff .  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive offloer  of  RCA  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar   Association   in   London    be 


printed  tn  the  Raooio.  ms  dlscusston  of 
comnunications  is  both  interesting  and 
informative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricots, 
as  follows: 

AnMBH  ST  BoBBtr  W.  Suattmr 

rm  grmtaful  for  the  opportunity  you  Imt* 
glTen  xiM  to  «xp«rlenc«  onoe  agsln  tb«  grs- 
clotu  blend  of  old  and  new  th«t  Is  Ixmdon. 
Am  an  embattled  New  Yorker,  I  freely  oonf ees 
the*  this  la  the  «lTlUaed  metr^MUi  we  hope 
to  be  when  we  grow  up. 

London  mneni  different  things  to  a  TUlt- 
ing  Amerloan.  To  the  lawyer.  It  offers  re- 
newal at  the  wellsprlng  of  the  Oonunon  Law 
on  whleh  our  Amerloan  system  Jnxlqnrud- 
enoe  Is  band.  To  the  oooimunleatlona  man, 
It  demonetratea  the  oompatabUlty  of  modem 
technology  with  history  and  CradttUm.  The 
city  of  Christopher  Wren  Is  a  hub  of  world 
communications.  Its  most  arresting  modem 
structure,  architecturally,  is  the  ■«»«'««f 
Post  Office  tower  created  to  transmit  ttievl- 
slon  and  mlcrowaTe  signals  aeroas  his  island 
nation. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  bridge  time  and 
change  as  successfully  in  the  Interplay  be- 
tween your  profession  and  mine.  But  thus 
far  we  have  faUed— both  of  us. 

TtM  fact  Is  that  many  at  the  Uws,  regula- 
tory procedures,  legal  and  oommerdal  agree- 
ments that  cover  moet  of  the  worlds  com- 
munications services  are  relics  at  the  age  of 
ICaroonL  They  are  hoptfessly  m-adapted  to 
the  age  of  the  satellite. 

Of  all  the  great  enterprises  that  further 
clvlUzed  progress,  communications  Is  the 
most  advanced  In  technology  and  the  most 
retarded  In  law.  No  encompassing  legal 
framework  exists  today  to  permit  full  utiliza- 
tion by  the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  bene- 
fits of  modem  communications  technology. 

One  reason  is  the  astonishing  dynamism  of 
the  technology  itself.  Progress  seems  to  come 
In  quantum  leaps.  Our  moet  important  com- 
munications Instrxunents  today  are  younger 
than  many  of  our  children — and  far  more 
precocious. 

Within  twenty  years,  we  have  moved  from 
translst<»'  radios  to  color  TV  to  electronic 
computers  to  communications  sateUltee.  In 
a  snap  o^.  history's  finger,  we  have  achieved 
what  men  have  dreamed  of  for  coimtless 
generations — the  ability  to  reach  Instan- 
taneously any  one  in  any  area  of  the  earth 
with  any  form  of  information — and  reoalTa 
an  immediate  response.  Now  we  are  extend- 
ing that  reach  to  the  vastness  of  space. 

And  progress  continues  to  accelerate.  The 
communications  satellite  la  Just  beginning  to 
demonstrate  Its  versatility.  Soon  it  will  pro- 
vide domestic  and  regional  services  of  Infinite 
variety.  Within  this  decade,  telephone  and 
data  trafllc  and  network  television  will  be 
passing  through  domestic  oommiinicatlons 
satellites.  In  their  ultimate  form,  these  satel- 
lites nXiX  become  powerful  transmitting  sta- 
tions m  space,  able  to  provide  direct  broad- 
east  aervlce  to  Individual  receivers  In  the 
homes  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  overland  transmission  employ- 
ing millimeter  waves  and  lasers  will  make 
possible  Interconnected  systems  aoocHnmo- 
datlng  millions  of  two-way  channels.  And  In- 
tematloaal  satellites  presently  on  the  draw- 
ing board  wUl  provide  ten  to  twenty  times 
the  global  wideband  channel  capacKy  cur- 
rently available. 

The  marriage  of  computers  and  wideband 
communications  offers  the  prospeota  of  a 
world-wide  system  of  regional  data  banks  ac- 
cesslble  through  satelllta  «»i*«tw«it  to  users 
everywhere.  To  you,  the  American  lawyer  of 
the  1980*8,  this  could  mean  the  receipt  with- 
in SBconda  of  electronically  prlated  copies  of 
laws,  patents,  rsgulatlons,  or  legal  precedents 
from  any  part  of  the  world. 


Tbraugh  tlme-ehartng  on  aaielllte  clicutts. 
an  antbe  new  range  of  business  and  com- 
mercial services  can  be  envisaged.  A  world 
stock  market  Is  one  poaaihillty.  W*  might 
even  see  the  dally  double  at  Belmont  paying 
off  In  Oalo,  Karachi,  or  Dakar  through  a 
global  ^stem  of  Off  Track  Betting. 

New  communications  services  will  continue 
to  diversify  vigorously,  but  they  will  not 
function  as  Isolated  entitles.  International 
broadcasting  and  meaaage  traffic,  overseas 
telephone  and  data  transmission,  are  all 
facets  of  a  single  world-wide  pattern  of  In- 
formation flow,  "niey  perform  the  same  baHo 
function  of  conveying  Intelllgenoe  over  a 
distance.  They  use  many  of  the  same  facili- 
ties. They  shars  a  finite  spectrum  of  fre- 
quencies, "niey  are  all  parts  of  one  ayatem. 

By  dsOnltlon,  any  workable  system  must 
be  based  on  a  body  of  rules  or  regulations. 
We  In  communications  have  plenty  of  rules 
and  regulations,  both  national  and  regional. 
Often,  however,  they  are  imrelated,  or  con- 
flict, or  are  outmoded.  Their  collective  effect 
has  frequently  been  to  Impede  progress 
rather  than  further  It. 

The  virulent  form  of  nationalism  that 
flowered  In  the  19th  century  and  persists 
today  also  undercuts  progress.  It  la  already 
apparent  in  the  planning  of  national  and 
regional  onmmnnlcattona  aatalllte  syatems  for 
the  decade  ahead.  Publicly,  statesmen  of  dif- 
ferent nations  aqilie  to  a  universal  agree- 
ment governing  orbital  placement  and  use. 
Tet,  they  ahow  no  willingness  to  defer  their 
systems  until  such  an  agreement  Is  reached. 

Obsolete  concept  and  rules,  as  well  as  lack 
of  agreement.  Impede  progress  within  as  well 
as  among  n«tl<ma. 

In  the  United  Statea,  for  example,  com- 
munloatlona  are  reg\ilated  by  the  Federal 
Oommuntoaitlons  Oommlsalon  under  a  statu- 
tory mandate  hopeleeaiy  outmoded  by  cur- 
rent technology.  As  preeently  framed,  the 
Communications  Act  cannot  poaslbly  pro- 
vide the  Oommlaslon  with  t^e  regulatory 
guidance  needed  for  the  most  oc^plex  and 
faat- changing  technology  ever  known. 

On  a  global  basis,  wide  dlscrepanclee  exist 
among  national  lawe  relating  to  copyright, 
ownertfilp  of  material,  and  offeoalve  or  libel- 
ous statements.  Preaent  oop^lght  conven- 
tions were  written  before  aatalUtes  enabled 
unauthorized  users  to  Initercept  and  exploit 
program  material.  A  non-aotlonable  sute- 
ment  broadcast  In  one  natton  may  be  libelous 
when  received  in  another. 

There  la  no  general  agreement  on  freedom 
of  acoeas  to  aateUtte  facimias  avan  tat  iMta- 
rlal  on  a  non-oontroverslal  or  technical  na- 
ture. Without  such  an  accord,  the  free  flow 
of  global  communications  remains  vulnerable 
to  Interruption  at  tha  wbim  of  any  govam- 
ment-cootroUed  tadUty. 

FlnaUy,  there  la  that  perennial  commonl- 
catttons  problem — the  allocated  use  of  the 
limited  frequency  spectrmn.  Today's  satellite 
fraquendsa,  for  example,  were  allocated  m 
1008,  a  date  comparable  to  the  horse-and- 
buggy  era  in  the  oompreaaed  ohromtdogy  of 
tha  apace  age.  Recent  advances  In  spectrum 
technology  provide  new  opportunities  for  a 
workl  thsft  can  aeon  be  poptilsted  by  power- 
ful multl-puipoae  space  systems,  as  well  as 
natwocklng  and  direct  broadcast  satellltea. 

Whan  that  occurs,  the  oommunlcatlons 
cauldron  will  really  bubble.  What  ftequen- 
dea  ahaU  be  allocated  for  spedflo  uses?  Who 
abaU  determine  what  is  broadcast?  Blow  can 
programa  be  excluded  from  any  country  or 
region — If,  indeed,  they  shoud  be?  In  what 
way  can  all  oountrlee  be  aseured  equal  acoeat 
to  the  new  communications  syaitem  In  order 
to  satisfy  their  own  Infotmaitlon  atxl  pro- 
gramming needs? 

These  are  complex,  sensitive  Issues,  and 
today  we  are  simply  unprqMred  or  unwilling 
to  deal  with  them.  Unfortunately,  nothing 
In  past  history  suggeata  that  we  will  aoon 
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face  up  to  the  Issues.  My  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  Is  Illustrative. 

Nine  years  ago,  I  recommended  establish- 
ment of  a  World  Broadcasting  Union  to  bring 
together  Che  broadcasters  of  all  naUona  in  a 
cooperative  move  to  eliminate  the  program, 
legal,  and  technical  barrleia  hampering  the 
full  devtf opment  of  global  television.  Today, 
regional  broadcasting  imlona  exist  nearly 
CTcrywhers.  Yet,  with  the  need  even  more 
pressing,  the  world  still  lacks  a  unlfled 
organisation. 

Four  years  ago,  I  suggested  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  principles  ttiat  would 
sss\u'e  the  orderly  Introduotlon  of  future 
regional  and  global  communlcatlonB  aatd- 
Utes.  This  would  enable  them  to  be  Inter- 
connected fteely  with  one  another  and  with 
aU  other  world-wlds  facilities. 

Last  year,  I  urged  a  tntto  look  at  the  total 
problem  and  prcyoaad  atepa  directed  toward 
a  global  Common  liarkeC  of  Oonmnmlcatlona 
that  would  reject  nationalist  conoorns  and 
foster  a  world-wide  flow  at  Information. 

And.  two  montlia  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  rise  of 
multinational  bualneaa  as  a  result  of  world 
communlcatlonB  progreas.  I  urged  coopera- 
tion among  natlona  In  aettlng  conalstent 
ground  rulea  to  encourage  the  constructive 
advance  of  multinational  economic  activity 
everywhere. 

A  common  tttread  runs  through  all  of  theae 
propoaala  and  many  related  aUtements  from 
otiiers  In  bualnaaa  and  government.  By  Its 
very  nature,  our  tadmcdogy  demanck  a  global 
envlronmant.  It  cannot  function  affectively 
if  narrow  national  patapecUvea  continue  to 
dominate  the  management  of  human  affalra. 

We  are  already  being  propened  toward 
greater  economic  unl^  by  the  rlae  of 
regional  common  markets,  the  q>read  of 
multinational  entarprlae,  and  expanding 
world  trade.  If  we  fall  to  support  this  trend 
with  ^proprlate  communications,  the 
ramlflcationa  will  be  quickly  and  dramati- 
cally evident.  Tlie  xudetdeveloped  nations 
will  be  deprived  of  an  opportimlty  to  achieve 
within  a  decade  a  degree  of  economic  and 
social  progress  that  would  otherwise  take 
generations.  Using  a  monetary  yardstick.  Mxb 
price  of  failure  will  be  an  eathxMfted  $S00 
billion  In  unrealised  world  trade  volume  bv 
1980. 

Carl  Sandburg  had  a  favorite  story  about 
a  soldier  of  fortune  who  Implored  the  Sphinx 
to  give  him  in  one  sentence  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages.  The  Sphinx  replied:  "Dont  expect 
too  much." 

In  communications,  I  believe  that  we  have 
failed  to  expect  enough.  Our  technology  con- 
fers upon  us  far  greater  power  than  we  seem 
prepared  to  use. 

In  this  generation,  the  legal  profession  has 
demonstrated  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
tackle  great  Issuee— dvU  rights,  court  con- 
gestion, erosion  of  First  Amendment  free- 
doms. As  yet  it  has  not  concentrated  the 
same  attention  on  oommunlcatlons  law.  l%ls 
is  most  unfortunate.  .i ' 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  fresh  Initiative  by 
the  members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  first  step  would  be  referral  of  this 
pressing  matter  to  an  appropriate  Associa- 
tion oonunlttee— either  already  existing  or  to 
be  created.  It  should  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  lawyers  everywhere  to  develop  a  sulteble 
framework  for  a  system  of  global  communl- 
caUons.  Among  the  steps  that  I  i«com- 
mend  this  committee  consider  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  general  conference  of  legal  apeclallsto 
from  all  countries  analyse  the  requlremente 
for  a  global  system,  and  to  form  a  working 
group  for  study  and  recommendations. 

Reeearch  by  the  working  groiq)  Into  com- 
munications poildee  and  needs.  In  consulta- 
tion with  specialists  In  related  fields,  and  with 
the  various  agendee  now  dealing  with  spe- 
cific limited  problem  i 


A  general  conference  to  consider  the  work- 
ing group  report,  and  to  prepare  a  statement 
of  global  objectives  and  priorities  for  submis- 
sion to  the  UN  and  to  national  goveramente 
for  their  action. 

We  in  oommunlcatlons  urgenUy  need  this 
attention.  We  require  a  whole  new  body  of 
law,  domestic  and  global,  terrestrial  and 
space,  to  give  direction  and  cohesion  to  our 
technological  progrees. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  give  this  project 
your  highest  priority. 

Without  such  legal  g\ildance,  communica- 
tions will  continue  on  ite  present  erratic 
course.  There  will  be  further  technologleal 
breakthroughs,  further  spectacular  but  un- 
coordinated demonstrations  of  new  sen  lues, 
fxuther  attempts  by  nations  or  blocks  of 
nations  to  seize  and  exploit  each  develop- 
ment. As  always,  communications  will  be  a 
pawn  of  povrer. 

In  the  long  run,  the  people  of  the  wortd 
will  be  the  losers.  The  bold  lines  of  chart- 
makers,  forecasting  vast  gains  in  worid  com- 
merce, will  begin  to  droop.  The  promise  of  the 
new  communications  technology  will  remain 
Just  that — a  promise. 

If  we  truly  beUeve  In  a  constructive  destiny 
for  humanity,  we  caimot  permit  this.  We 
must  bring  Into  full  play  the  reason,  dlsd- 
pllne  and  logic  of  the  law.  No  other  accept- 
able antidote  to  anardiy  has  ever  been  de- 
vised. 

With  the  concerted  help  of  the  legal  i>rofea- 
slon,  I  believe  the  goal  of  one  world  of  com- 
munications U  still  attainable.  Indeed,  It  Is 
basic  to  the  attainment  of  man's  ultimate 
goals  of  lasting  peace  and  progress.  Burdy 
the  effort  Is  worthwhile. 


PAKISTAN  NIGHTMARE  GOES  ON 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President — 
He  was  about  8  yean  old,  and  his  mother 
w«s  still  in  her  teens.  Thv}  sat  on  grouiul 
made  muddy  by  the  steady  drlxsle  of  the 
sinnmer  rains.  The  baby's  stomach  was 
groteequely  distended,  his  feet  swdlen,  his 
arms  no  thicker  than  a  man's  linger.  His 
mother  tried  to  coax  him  to  eat  soma  rice 
and  dried  flsh.  Finally,  the  baby  mouthed 
the  food  feebly,  wheand — and  died. 

That  quotation  is  from  a  cover  article 
In  the  August  2  edition  of  Newsweek 
magMrtne  entitled  "Bengal:  The  Murder 
of  a  People."  The  article  tdls  the  con- 
tinuing story  of  the  Bengali  pec^e — 
those  who  survived  the  massacres  com- 
mitted by  the  rampaging  West  Pakistani 
troops — who  are  now  dying  from  disease 
and  hunger.  It  tells  of  how  the  political 
strife  in  this  poor  Asian  nation  has  led 
to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  one  quarter 
of  a  million  people  and  the  mass  emigra- 
tion of  6  million  more  to  escape  the  sav- 
agery of  government  soldiers. 

I  quote  from  this  article: 

"nuvughout  that  blood-drenched  night 
and  tha  days  that  followed,  the  carnage  con- 
tinued. And  the  massacrsa  were  not  limited 
to  Dacca  but  were  carried  on  throughout 
the  countryside  as  well.  After  a  deqparata 
visit  to  1^  imUve  villsge  on  tha  Ihdlan 
border,  a  sobbing  BengaU  Journalist  told  hoar 
the  land  had  been  devastated:  "I  passed 
through  a  doaen  vlllagea  wfalcb  had  bean 
burned  and  deaerted,  with  bodlea  everywhere 
bdng  eaten  by  the  crows.  TtM  smidll  Ilia 
hcrrorl  I  kept  praying  it  would  not  be  Ilka 
that  at  my  vUtage.  But  la  was.  The  vlllaga 
waa  Just  a  maaa  of  ahacrad  rubble  and 
oorpa.  My  wife  and  child  were  mlaalng. 
There  waa  Just  one  old  lady  aUve  and  aha 
could  no  longer  talk.  She  Just  sat  on  tb» 
ground,  shaking  and  moaning.'* 


It  is  as  thouih  a  dty  the  size  of 
Richmond.  Va.,  has  been  obliterated  and 
the  ptvulation  of  New  York  made  home- 
less. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the 
Immediate  killing  has  stepped,  thou- 
sands are  dying  each  weA  of  dioietm, 
famine,  fmd  a  host  of  other  deadly  sii^- 
nesses  that  are  thriving  in  ttie  makeshift 
villages  peculated  by  the  niniin«»  of 
Bengali  refugees.  Tt»  government  of 
India  may  soon  have  to  return  the 
refugees  to  Pakistan,  unable  to  afford  the 
cost  (rf  the  mass  w^are  opeamtlon.  If  the 
Pakistanis  are  returned,  the  bloodshed 
may  start  again. 

I  quote  once  more  from  tiie  Newswedc 
article: 

It  aiisiimil  a  routine  enough  requeat.  Aa- 
aembllng  tha  young  men  of  the  village  at 
Haltighat  In  Baat  Pakistan,  a  Pakistani  Army 
major  Informed  them  that  his  wonndad 
aoUUera  urgently  needed  blood.  Would  tbsy 
be  dcmors?  "Om  young  man  lay  down  on 
makaslilft  oota,  naedlea  were  Inaartad  In  tbalr 
vdna— and  than  slowly  tbs  blood  was  dialBsd 
from  Xtatit  bodies  nntU  they  died. 

This  arttde  and  others  like  it  tell  of 
atrocity  after  atrocity  by  the  Pakistani 
Anny.  Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
successfully  elude  the  West  Pakistan 
Army  are  now  living  in  refugee  camps  In 
India  where  disease  and  famine  are  kill- 
ing thousands  of  them  a  wedc.  A  diplo- 
matic caUe  from  Pakistan  reads: 

Specter  of  famine  bangs  over  last  BaldB- 
tan,  prospecte  for  averting  widespread 
hungH,  suffering  and  parhapa  atarraUon 
not  repeat  not  good. 

Pakistan  will  not  recover  for  years  to 
come: 

Already,  the  «q)erta  aay,  ttia  eountrys 
econcmy  Is  a  abamblaa.  Since  the  fighting 
began,  ei^Mrte  have  plummeted,  tha  vital  Juts 
cropa  that  at*  Pakistan's  biggest  foreign  ax- 
ohuige  earner  rot  nnharvested.  and  XtM  vai* 
f»<n"'«w«-  market  of  the  eastern  region  on 
which  Weat  Paklstan'a  factcrlaa  Uvad  haa 
vanlahad  along  wtlh  tha  refugaaa  and  rebels. 
"Unleaa  aomatlilng  Is  done,"  an  eoonomlat 
Bfdda.  "there  la  going  to  be  a  famine  hare 
that  wm  make  all  prior  suffering  k>ok  Ilka 
nothing." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Newsweek  magazine  article 
from  August  2.  entitled  "Bengal:  The 
Murder  of  a  People"  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  full 
text  of  the  article.  Unfortunately.  I  can- 
not print  the  pictures  which  show  even 
more  vividly  the  genocide  which  is  oc- 
curring at  this  very  moment.  I  think  one 
line  spoken  by  a  Bengali  peasant  best 
tells  what  happened : 

My  God,  My  Ood.  OtvUlaed  man  cannot  de- 
aorlbe  tha  horror  that  haa  been  dons. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk- 
OKO,  as  follows: 

Bairasi.:  Trb  Muxma  or  a  Pxoplb 

It  aaamed  a  routine  enou^  request.  As- 
MmMtng  the  young  men  of  the  village  of 
Haluaghat  in  Bast  Pakistan,  a  Pakistani 
Army  major  Informed  them  that  his  wounded 
sotdios  urgently  needed  blood.  Would  they 
be  donors?  The  young  men  lay  down  on 
makeshift  cots,  needles  were  inserted  in  their 
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▼alns — ftnd  than  alowlj  the  blood  ww  dnUiMd 
from  their  bodies  until  they  died. 

CtorlndA  Chuummandl  forgeta  who  told 
him  lint,  bnt  when  he  heard  tbkt  an  amnesty 
had  been  pledged  to  all  renigees.  he  im- 
madlatflty  set  off  on  the  long  walk  home. 
With  his  two  teen-age  daughters  by  his  side, 
Chanrtrama  ndl  trudged  through  monsoon- 
drenched  swamplands  and  past  biimed-out 
villages.  When  he  neared  his  scrap  of  land, 
soldiers  stopped  him.  As  he  watched  in  help- 
leas  anguish,  bis  daxighters  were  raped— 
again  and  ugtLta  and  again. 

He  was  about  3  yean  old,  and  his  mother 
was  stlU  In  her  teens.  They  sat  on  ground 
made  muddy  by  the  steady  drlzsle  of  the 
summer  rains.  "Hie  baby's  stomach  was 
grotesquely  distended,  his  feet  swollen,  his 
arm  no  thicker  than  a  man's  finger.  His 
mother  tried  to  coax  him  to  eat  some  rice  and 
dried  flsh.  Finally,  the  baby  mouthed  the 
food  feebly,  wheeaed — and  died. 

Pew  people  seem  more  alien  to  Amertcans 
than  do  the  Pakistanis.  When  thousands  of 
them  perish  in  various  natural  dlsasten 
that  regularly  plague  their  oavaxtrj,  the 
oewspi4>er  accounts  of  their  suffering  have 
a  curious  unreality.  And  yet  today,  no  one 
can  ssM^M  the  nightmare  vision  of  Pakis- 
tan's dvll  war:  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ben- 
galls  dead,  another  6  million  or  more  driven 
Into  de^Mrate  exile  as  the  reeuH  of  a 
deliberate  effort  to  terrorize  an  entire  people. 
It  Is  as  If  a  city  the  size  of  Richmond.  Va. 
had  been  obliterated  and  the  population  of 
New  York  made  suddenly  homeless.  Kven  In 
a  world  Jaded  by  war  and  atrocity,  stifferlng 
on  that  scale  still  comes  as  a  sickening  shock. 

And  there  Is  more  to  It  than  that.  Fto 
more  horrifying  than  the  prospect  that  Pak- 
istan may  destroy  itself  are  the  signs  that 
its  brutal  civil  war  oould  spark  yet  another, 
wider  conflict  between  Moslem  Paldstan  ^-nn 
its  archenemy,  Hindu  India.  Last  week.  Pak- 
istan's President  Mohammed  Yahya  Khan 
sngrUy  declared  that  if  India  expands  Its 
surreptitious  support  of  Bangla  Desh,  as  the 
seoaaakn  Bengal  nation  is  known.  "I  shall 
declare  a  general  war— and  let  the  world 
take  note."  The  world  would  have  to.  Ptor 
should  that  happen,  Pakistan's  ally,  China. 
and  India's  ally,  Russia,  would  be  haid- 
pressed  to  avoid  Involvement.  And  the 
United  States  could  be  flaoed  with  the  dan- 
gerous necessity  to  choose  sides. 

Already,  the  realities  at  geopoUtlca  have 
omifronted  the  U.S.  with  the  thankless  task 
of  choosing  between  strategic  and  humani- 
tarian considerations.  Straining  to  preserve 
its  influence  with  Yahya's  government,  yet 
anxious  to  help  the  suffering  Bengalis,  Amer- 
ica has  succeeded  only  in  embroiling  itself  In 
a  bitter  controveray  (box,  page  38) .  Last  week 
that  controversy  was  Intenalfled  when  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  disclosed  the  contents  of 
oonfldentlal  messages  from  U3.  d4>lomats  in 
Pakistan,  "Specter  of  famine  hangs  over  east 
RiMstan,"  read  one  cable.  "Proepects  for 
averting  widespread  hungm-,  suffering  and 
perhaps  starvation  not  repeat  not  good." 
Kennedy's  clear  implication  was  that  the 
Ktzon  Administration  was  seeking  to  cover 
up  the  magnitude  of  the  Bengali  tragedy. 
And.  not  content  with  that,  he  went  on  to 
intimate  that  the  UjB.  had  plans  to  send 
police  teems  to  East  Pakistan  to  help  Yahya's 
Punjabi  aoldlen  suppress  Bengali  resistance. 
TWO  nrvnaBiTT  coLTms 

Such  a  cold-blooded  move,  should  it  ever 
oome  to  pass,  would  ensnarl  the  VS.  In  one 
of  the  most  intractable  lacial  and  cultural 
conflicts  of  modem  times.  PhyaioaUy  and 
politically,  Pakistan  Is  unique  ^rnrmg  the 
world'a  nations;  between  its  rugged,  rela- 
tively empty  western  region  and  its  desper- 
ately over-popiilated  eastern  region  lie  1,000 
miles  of  Indian  tnrltory.  And  more  th»w 
space  divides  the  two  parts  of  Pakistan.  It  is 
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a  nation  of  two  radloally  divergent  cultures, 
of  two  totaUy  different  peoples  who  have  de- 
spised each  other  thnnigh  history.  The 
lijghtar-sklnned.  aggreseive  Punjabis  of  Wast 
Pakistan  soom  the  Bengalis  of  the  east  as 
spliiUess  peasants  or  tricky  tradesmen.  And 
the  Bengalis,  whose  rich  rice  land  and  lucra- 
tive jute  crops  have  paid  Pakistan's  bills  ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  country  in  1947, 
regard  the  Punjabis  as  bartiarians — and,  to 
make  matten  worse,  oppressive  barbarians 
who  have  monopolized  Pakistan's  govern- 
ment and  army.  Snapped  one  ««"g^M  leader  : 
"We  have  never  been  anything  but  a  colony 
of  the  weet." 

Chafing  after  decades  of  subjugation,  the 
Bengalis  responded  with  frenzied  enthusiasm 
when  their  fiery,  leomne  hero,  Sheikh  Mujl- 
bur  Rahman,  led  them  to  the  polls  last 
December  In  Pakistan's  first  ftee  elections 
after  twelve  years  of  military  rule.  Spurred 
on  by  the  flamboyant  oratory  of  Mujtb  (as 
his  worshipful  foUowen  call  him) ,  the  Ben- 
galls  voted  In  s\ich  numbers  that  Mujlb  and 
his  Awaml  League  won  an  abeolute  majority 
of  seats  m  the  country's  new  National  Aseem- 
bly.  Suddenly  it  seemed  that  Bengal's  time 
had  come.  But  as  it  turned  out,  Mujlb's  plat- 
form of  economic  and  diplomatic  autonomy 
for  the  east  was  too  great  a  threat  to  be 
endured  by  Punjabi  leaders.  Unwilling  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  Mujlb,  West  Pakistan's 
most  popular  politician,  the  left-leaning 
Zulfikar  All  Bhutto,  refused  to  participate  in 
the  new  Parliament.  And  in  the  end  Presi- 
dent Yahya  abruptly  postponed  the  opening 
of  the  assembly  Indefinitely. 

PLANS   roa   SLAUCHTEB 

Within  houn  of  Yahya's  decree,  Mujlb 
proclaimed  a  general  strike  In  East  Pakistan. 
To  this  day.  Pakistani  officials  maintain  that 
Yahya  personaUy  appealed  to  Mujlb  for  a 
compromise  that  would  heal  the  nation's 
wounds.  But  most  observers  believe  that 
Yahya  had  other  plans  all  the  while.  Weeks 
before  the  Yahya-Mujlb  meeting  actually 
took  place,  the  President  and  his  right-hand 
man,  Lt.  Gen.  Ilkka  Khan,  were  already 
mapping  out  plans  for  Mujlb's  arrest,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Awaml  League  and  the 
slaughter  of  Bengali  nationalists. 

Known  as  "the  bomber  at  Baluchistan"  for 
his  Indiscriminate  use  of  air  and  artillery 
strikes  In  crushing  a  local  tribal  revolt  in 
196fi,  Tlkka  Khan  apparently  persuaded 
Yahya  to  buy  time  for  the  army  to  build  up 
its  strength  in  Bengal.  Accordingly,  Yahya 
made  his  bid  for  discussions  with  Mujlb. 
And  while  the  two  leaders  talked — and  Ben- 
galls  as  well  as  the  world  at  large  looked  for 
a  compromise  that  might  save  Pakistan — ^the 
army  pulled  off  a  logistics  coup.  Flying  the 
long  over-water  route  around  southern  India 
with  Boeing  7078  commandeered  from  Paki- 
stan International  Airways,  the  army  doubled 
Its  troop  strength  in  Bengal  to  60,000  men. 
When  Tlkka  gave  the  word  that  all  was 
ready,  Yahya  flew  out  of  Dacca.  And  that 
very  night,  the  bomber  of  Baluchistan  un- 
leashed his  troops. 

Under  Instructions  to  strike  brutally  on 
the  theory  that  a  savage  surprise  attack 
would  snuff  out  resistance  quickly,  the  army 
obeyed  its  orders  with  a  vengeance.  Tanks 
crashed  throiigh  the  streets  of  East  Pakl> 
stanl'a  capital  of  Dacca,  blasting  indiscrim- 
inately at  men  and  buildings.  With  cold  fe- 
rocity, Punjabi  soldiers  machlne-giinned 
clusters  of  citizens,  while  others  set  fire  to 
stum  hutches  throughout  the  city.  Soon,  the 
city  was  littered  with  bodies,  and  the  campus 
of  Dacca  University — a  hotbed  of  aeceaslon- 
Ism — was  a  bloody  shambles. 

Throughout  the  blood-drenched  night  and 
in  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed,  the 
carnage  oontinued.  And  the  massacres  were 
not  limited  to  Dacca  but  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  countryside  as  well.  After 


a  desperate  visit  to  his  native  village  on  the 
Indian  border,  a  sobbing  Bengali  journalist 
told  how  the  land  had  been  devastated:  "7 
passed  through  a  dozen  vlllagas  which  ^«^ 
been  burned  and  deserted,  with  bodies  every- 
where being  eaten  by  crows.  The  smell  I  The 
horror.  I  kept  praying  it  would  not  be  Uke 
that  at  my  village.  But  it  was.  The  vtUage 
was  just  a  mass  of  charred  rubble  and 
corpses.  My  wife  and  child  were  missing. 
There  was  just  one  old  lady  alive  and  she 
could  no  longer  talk.  She  just  sat  on  the 
ground,  shaking  and  moaning." 

With  the  passing  of  time,  the  magnitude 
of  the  slaughter  has  diminished,  but  there 
has  been  no  lessening  in  the  brutality  of  the 
Pakistani  Army.  Last  week.  NxwswBK'a  Loren 
Jenkins,  who  was  in  Dacca  the  night  that 
Oen.  Tlkka  Khan's  troops  launched  their 
campaign  of  murder,  cabled  the  following  re- 
port on  conditions  in  East  Pakistan  now: 

Four  months  after  the  first  flush  of  blood- 
leUlng,  Bast  Pakistan  still  lives  in  fear.  But 
instead  of  being  the  cowering,  groveling  fear 
that  the  army  sought  to  Instill,  It  Is  a  sullen 
fear  tinged  with  quiet  deflance  and  hate. 
It  Is  a  fear  based  on  the  appreolatlon  of  a 
very  harsh  reality,  not  a  fear  that  marks 
people  of  broken  spirit.  Walking  along  a 
Dacca  street  recently,  I  met  a  journalist  I 
had  known  before.  Our  eyes  met  and  he  nod- 
ded, but  he  appeared  embarrassed.  CHandng 
nervoualy  all  around,  he  muttered,  "My  Ood, 
my  Ood.  Civilized  man  cannot  describe  the 
horror  that  has  been  done."  An  hour  later 
another  friend  explained :  "We  have  been  or- 
dered not  to  talk  to  foreign  journalists.  We 
are  scared.  We  live  in  terror  of  the  midnight 
knock  on  the  door.  So  many  people  have  been 
killed.  So  many  more  have  disappeared.  And 
more  vanish  every  night." 

One  who  vanished  in  the  night  was  Mujlb, 
who  is  now  reportedly  held  In  prison  in  the 
western  garrison  town  of  Mlanwall.  A  hero 
before,  Mujlb  has  now  become  a  martyr.  For 
all  his  con^tlcuous  faults,  he  has  become  the 
symbol  of  Bengali  patriotism.  Yet  Yahya. 
almost  boastfiUly.  told  a  recent  visitor,  "My 
generals  are  pushing  for  a  military  trial  for 
Mujlb  and  for  his  execution.  I  have  agreed 
and  the  trial  will  be  htid  soon."  No  policy 
could  be  more  ah(»t-slghted  or  more  likely 
to  harden  BengaU  resistance.  As  one  West- 
em  diplomat  told  me.  "Yahya  is  simply  out 
of  his  mind.  He  stUl  doeen't  even  understand 
what  the  army  has  done.  He  thinks  they  can 
kill  off  a  couple  of  hundred  thovisand  people, 
try  Mujlb  for  treason,  force  a  return  to  order 
and  all  will  be  forgotten.  This  is  utter  non- 
sense. These  people  will  not  forget.'' 

OTTTMTT.T.*   MBUin'AMCZ 

Indeed,  the  minds  ot  Bengalis  are  embla- 
zoned with  the  memories  of  these  months  of 
terror.  Despite  the  terror,  signs  of  resistance 
to  the  army  creep  up  everywhere.  In  Dacca, 
street  urchins  hawking  the  local  papers  slip 
mimeographed  communiques  from  the  gov- 
emment-ln-exlle  Into  the  new^)apers.  On 
ferry  boats  in  the  coimtryside,  where  all  pas- 
sengen  are  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
army,  strangen  sidle  up  and  whisper  of  mas- 
sacres or  point  out  areas  In  the  dense  Mad- 
hupur  jungle  where  the  "Mukti  Bahinl,"  or 
liberation  Army,  Is  hiding.  All  over  the 
country,  the  resistance  is  rapidly  taking  on 
the  earmarks  of  a  classic  guerrilla  war.  And 
East  Pakistan  Is  Ideal  guerrilla  terrain  remi- 
niscent of  South  Vietnam's  Mekong  Delta — 
a  labyrinth  of  sunken  paddles,  jute  flelds  and 
banana  groves. 

That  the  Mukti  »tt><int  are  capitalizing  on 
their  few  assets.  Is  brought  home  dally.  They 
have  cut  the  key  railroad  to  Dacca  from  the 
port  of  Chlttagong  and  have  also  severed 
the  parallel  road.  More  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  interior's  food  supplies  move  over  those 
routes  and  there  Is  virtually  no  prospect  of 
restoring  them  until  peace  is  also  restored. 
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The  rebels'  recent  coup  In  blowing  up  three 
power  stations  in  Dacca  has  under8cc»«d 
the  point  that  no  city  or  village  l3  safe 
from  their  campaign  to  bring  the  economy 
to  a  halt.  Most  important,  however,  Is  the 
fact  that  the  rebels  now  seem  to  be  winning 
what  every  guerrilla  needs — the  support  of 
Che  populace.  Two  months  ago.  villagers  in 
Noakhall  province  {beaded  with  the  Mukti 
Bahinl  not  to  blow  up  a  bridge  because  it 
would  bring  army  retaliation.  Last  week, 
those  same  villagers  sought  out  the  guerrill.is 
and  asked  them  to  destroy  the  bridge. 

To  be  sure,  the  guerrillas  are  no  match  for 
the  federal  army.  While  they  have  rallied 
some  20,000  Bengali  flghtere  to  their  cause 
(and  expect  another  10,000  reorults  to  j-;ln 
them  next  month  after  clandestine  training 
In  India) ,  the  Inadequately  armed  rebels  ctlll 
face  60,000  well -equipped  professional  sol- 
diers. And  despite  its  covert  aid,  India  has 
cautiously  hesitated  to  recognize  the  B«uigla 
Desh  govemment-ln-exlle.  One  reason  for 
this  restraint  Is  the  genuine  and  costly  prob- 
lem the  New  Delhi  government  faces  in  car- 
ing for  the  6  million  Bengali  refugees  now  in 
India.  Newsweek's  Tony  Clifton,  who  has 
reported  the  anguish  of  the  refugees  since 
the  beginning  of  Pakistan's  civil  war,  flled 
this  report  last  week  from  Calcutita: 

The  strain  on  India  has  become  almost  un- 
bearable. The  refugees  are  still  swarming 
across  the  border  in  hordee  ranging  as  high  as 
40,000  a  day,  and  as  P.  N.  Luthra,  the  former 
Indian  Army  ofllcer  in  charge  of  the  refugee 
program,  told  me,  "I'm  now  responsible  for 
the  care  of  a  small  country."  It  Is  costing 
India  93  million  a  day  to  feed,  clothe,  house 
and  provide  vital  medicine  for  the  Bengalis, 
a  financial  drain  that  Is  crippling  to  the  al- 
ready marginal  Indian  economy.  Worse  yet, 
lack  of  available  funds  has  meant  a  shortage 
of  virtually  everything  in  the  refugee 
camps — and  the  inevitable  result  has  been 
suffering,  disease  and  death.  To  Luthra.  the 
only  conceivable  resolution  of  the  tragedy 
is  for  the  world  to  put  the  utmost  pressure 
on  Pakistan  to  stop  the  carnage  so  the  Ben- 
galls  will  feel  safe  in  going  home. 

Yet  for  all  their  suffering,  the  Bengalis 
themselves  maintain  their  stoicism.  It  is  the 
monsoon  season  in  India,  but  the  monsoon 
here  is  not  like  the  great  monsoons  of  Holly- 
wood. Instead  of  roaring  and  thundering,  the 
rain  falls  softly  and  steadily,  dribbling 
through  the  canvas  tents  to  scak  the  refu- 
gees, Xvara  earth  fioors  to  mud  and  fiood 
Inadequate  drains.  But  the  refugees  stand 
patiently,  calf  deep  in  stagnant  water,  eager 
to  tell  me  their  stories  so  I  can  tell  others. 
I  collect  a  notebook  of  horror — ^rape  and 
murder  and  kidnaping.  They  tell  me  how 
they  saw  their  children  stabbed,  their  hus- 
bands or  brothers  executed,  their  wives  col- 
lapse with  fatigue  or  sickness.  The  stories  are 
all  new,  and  all  the  same.  And  I  remember 
Luthra's  plaintive  question,  "How  can  we 
think  the  human  race  Is  evolving  to  a  higher 
level  when  It  lets  this  go  on?" 

As  the  military  repression  and  the  guerilla 
sabotage  goes  on,  it  poses  an  ever  'ncreaslng 
threat  to  the  future  of  Paklstai.  tself.  Al- 
ready, experts  say.  the  country's  economy  Is 
a  shambles.  Since  the  fighting  began,  ex- 
ports have  pliimmeted,  the  vital  jute  crops 
that  are  Pakistan's  biggest  foreign  exchange 
earner  rot  unharvested.  and  the  vast  con- 
sumer market  of  the  eastern  region  on  which 
West  Pakistan's  factories  lived  has  vanished 
along  with  the  refugees  and  rebels.  "In  short. 
Yahya's  government  faces  the  genuine  dan- 
ger of  bankruptcy,"  warns  a  Western  econo- 
mist In  Dacca.  Equally  genuine  is  the  dan- 
ger of  mass  starvation.  "Unless  something  is 
done  soon."  the  same  economist  adds,  "there 
is  going  to  be  a  famine  here  that  will  make 
all  the  prior  suffering  look  like  nothing."  But 
in  the  end,  the  greatest  threat  to  Pakistan 
is  the  flaring  hatreds  that  Yahya's  army  has 


spawned.  "Pakistan  died  in  March."  says  a 
Karachi  editor.  "The  only  way  this  land  can 
be  held  together  is  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
torch.  But  that  is  not  xinlty,  that  is  slavery. 
There  can  never  be  one  nation  in  the  fu- 
ture, only  two  enemies." 

THKXAT  OF  WAS 

The  area  already  has  enemies  enough.  In 
recent  weeks.  Islamabad  and  New  Delhi  have 
traded  Insults  and  accusations  at  a  disylng 
rate  and  there  Is  a  recJ  possibility  that  angry 
words  may  eecalate  into  war.  Indeed,  some 
Tnriiftnii  even  claim  to  see  an  economic  mo- 
tive for  going  to  war;  according  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  in  New  Delhi,  tt 
would  be  cheaper  for  India  to  fl^t  Pakistan 
than  to  continue  to  care  for  millions  of  Ben- 
gali refugees.  "It  hasnt  come  to  that  yet," 
sighed  one  UB.  oflldal  last  week.  "But  India 
has  considered  a  mlltary  thrust,  apparently 
very  seriously."  And  Pakistan  too  has  weighed 
the  use  of  force  against  its  neighbor  in  re- 
taliatlMi  tat  India's  support  of  the  Mukti 
Bahinl. 

The  gravest  danger  from  any  such  hostili- 
ties is  the  possibility  that  Communist  China 
and  RtiBsIa  woiild  become  Involved.  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  has  denounced  "Indian 
expansionists"  and  has  promised  Yahya  that 
PeUng  would  support  the  Pakistanis  "in 
their  just  struggle  to  safeguard  their  state 
sovereignty."  And  Chou  could  handily  trans- 
late his  pledge  into  action — by  ordering  Chi- 
nese troops  stationed  along  the  Indian  border 
to  provoke  skirmishes,  or  by  Inflltratlng  "ad- 
visers" to  reinforce  the  Pakistani  Army. 
"Pakistan  has  some  promises  from  Peking  to 
take  military  action  of  Its  own  should  war 
begin,"  warns  a  U.S.  diplomat,  "and  India 
is  trying  to  extract  some  counterbalancing 
promise  of  military  aid  from  Russia.  That 
could  lead  to  catastrophe." 

AN  A(K>N1ZU«C  CHOICE 

Any  such  Involvement  by  the  two  Com- 
munist superpowere  would  confront  the 
United  States  with  a  cruel  dilemma.  Paki- 
stan, deq>ite  the  undeniable  brutality  of  Its 
policy  toward  the  Bengalis,  is  a  long-stand- 
ing American  ally  and  a  country  that  the 
U.S.  Is  desperately  trying  to  keep  out  of 
Peking's  sphere  of  influence.  At  the  same 
time,  India  is  Asia's  biggest  nation  with  a 
democratic  tradition,  dating  back  to  Gandhi 
and  Nehru,  and,  as  such,  occupies  a  special 
position  in  the  U.S.  portfolio  of  friendly  na- 
tions. To  choose  between  the  two  would  be 
agonizing.  One  U.S.  analyst  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, drafting  a  scenario  for  U.S.  e^stions 
should  a  subcontinent  war  break  out,  re- 
marked: "Onu  first  move  obviously  would 
be  to  try  to  play  the  peacemaker,  much  as 
Russia  did  at  Tashkent  In  1966  during  the 
last  Indo-Paklstani  war.  If  that  failed,  the 
U.S.  might  be  able  to  sit  it  out,  so  long  as 
Russia  and  China  were  Involved  only  as  sup- 
pliers of  the  two  combatants.  But^  If  they  got 
directly  engaged,  it  wotild  then  be  almost 
In^Kisslble  for  Washington  to  remain  aloof. 
We  would  have  to  gamble  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  give  them  at  least  the  logistical 
aid  they  needed  and  hope  we  had  chosen  the 
winner." 

Rhetoric  and  contingency  plans  aside,  none 
of  the  world's  three  great  powers  wants  to 
embroil  itself  militarily  in  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. But  that  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  they  could  become  involved 
against  their  will.  In  the  meantime,  the  fu- 
ture of  Pakistan  and,  possibly,  the  lives  of 
millions  of  other  Asians,  depend  on  Yahya 
Khan.  And  at  the  moment  the  Pakistani 
President  remains  determined  not  to  re- 
lent— Ignoring  the  fact  that  he  may  be  creat- 
ing out  of  nationalist  guerrillas  the  core  of 
a  potential  Communist  insurgency.  "The 
tragedy  of  Pakistan  really  is  that  Yahya  Is 
oblivious  to  what  he  is  doing,  oblivious  to 
the  cost  of  his  actions,"  a  diplomat  In  Is- 
lamatMul    remarked    somberly    1m*    week. 


"There  Is  only  one  man  alive  who  oould  save 
Pakistan  now,  and  that  is  Mujlb.  Yahya  vows 
that  Mujlb  mxist  die.  But  the  day  he  hangs 
by  the  neck.  Pakistan  wlU  hang  with  him." 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     ROBERT     C. 
TTTT.T.    AMBASSADOR  TO   SPAIN 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  distinguished  fellow  New  Hampsherite 
and  personal  friend,  the  HonoraWe  Rob- 
ert C.  mil.  UB.  Ambassador  to  Spain,  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  to 
Nichols  Odl^e,  in  Dudley,  Mass.  Al- 
though his  remarks  were  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  under-30  generation,  a 
careful  reading  of  them  shows  that  they 
are  also  a  timely  challenge  to  those  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  have  passed  30 
and  who,  to  use  the  Ambassador's  words, 
"have  ceased  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  times."  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
presentation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  f<dlows: 
rxmakks  bt  thk  hon.  rouxst  c.  hnx.  ub. 

Ambassador  to  Spain,  at  thz  Commxncx- 

mknt  exxbcises  of  nichols  coixxox,  dtjd- 

LKT.  Mass. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1971:  I  was  vmt 
pleased  to  be  invited  here  today,  since  this 
assembly  is  a  combination  of  the  time,  the 
place  and  the  people  I  like  best. 

The  place  is  New  England,  the  time  Is 
spring,  and  you  young  Americans,  are  in  the 
springtime  of  your  lives. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  this  gathering  would 
have  been  something  In  the  nature  of  a 
pleasant  garden  party  where  perennial  flow- 
ers framed  the  appearance  of  the  perennial 
platitudes. 

But  time  changes  things,  and  the  tides 
have  changed,  and  the  direction  we  take  will 
depend  much  on  you. 

Yovu-  generation  Is  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
force  for  change  and,  at  the  same  time,  you 
are  the  people  who  will  Inherit  the  results. 

It  is  therefore  important  for  you — above 
all — ^to  make  sure  that  what  happens  is  for 
the  better  and  not  merely  a  different  road 
for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  being  In 
fashion. 

I  know  that  to  many  of  you  the  standard 
commencement  speech  made  by  a  visiting 
stranger  to  your  campus  can  be  a  trying  ex- 
perience. But  today  in  returning  to  the  aca- 
demic environment  I  have  tried  to  see  the 
world  both  from  my  perspective  of  represent- 
ing the  United  States  abroad  and  youn  on 
the  America  that  you  must  live  with. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Spain,  a  nation  whose 
ties  with  America  have  deep  historical  roots 
and  from  my  vantage  point  in  the  old  world 
I  hope  I  have  gained  some  perei>ective  on  the 
events  that  are  occiirring  here  In  the  new 
world. 

In  historical  terms  the  United  States  of 
America  after  It  gained  its  independence  be- 
came a  threat  to  the  old  established  instltu 
tlons  of  Europe.  We  were  a  revolutionary  so- 
ciety and  our  country  was  a  bastion  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  in  the  world.  Now  nearly  200 
years  after  that  revolution  many  obeerven 
feel  we  are  entering  a  period  of  equaUy  great 
change.  I  have  read  the  "Greening  of  Amw- 
Ica"  by  Charles  Reich  and  his  theory  that  a 
new  consciotisness  Is  forming  in  the  youth 
of  America  which  will  bring  about  a  new 
society.  Interestingly  enough  Ihiropeans,  such 
as  the  French  writer  Michel  Dranoourt  have 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  as  a  result  of 
visits  here.  It  is  obvious  that  something  Im- 
portant is  happening  in  our  nation. 
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■vary  ehazica  ao  nuttUr  how  ndlod  to  » 
flow  of  ttM  pMt  uaA  grows  on  tlw  oomikmi 
of  history.  X  undantaod  that  a  wrttar  who 
gTMUy  InllwwioM  young  AmlCTHW  today  to 
awtert  lAueoM.  White  Z  dtoagna  with  moat 
or  hto  aaalyrts  at  oar  aoelaty,  hto  Maaa  too 
ara  tha  raault  of  thoaa  which  hava  gooa  bt. 
ton.  He  to  not  a  pcodiut  of  tha  aaoond  half 
of  tha  aoth  oantory  ao  much  aa  ona  who  haa 
prooaaaad  tdaaa  from  an  aaillar  parlod,  addad 
to  tham  hto  own  wptA  and  will  now  m  turn 
Influenea  laooaadlng  ganaratloos. 

Tha  genaratkm  gap  aaan  In  thto  per^>ae- 
tlva  l>aoomaa  a  mattar  o<  atyla  and  not  of 
BUbatanoa.  Suliatanoa  ohangaa  slowly  and 
with  tha  oontnbntlona  of  many  oT«r  tha 
yaars  whUa  atyla  to  ephemeral  and  wlU  pan 
perhapa  to  reappear  again  hut  without  signi- 
ficant haportanea.  What  will  last  will  be  the 
Ideaa  and  the  eonerete  aooonqiUshmenta  that 
your  genaratlca  buUds  on  the  foundatlona 
that  have  bean  glTen  to  you. 

Am  Z  read  the  writings  of  you  young  Anwrl- 
eana  and  the  analyaea  of  them  being  done  by 
your  elders  I  seem  to  besr  a  cry  to  respect 
dsep  values  of  human  dignity  and  UuUvldual 
Ubeity.  Thaaa  are  of  course,  the  Ideas  which 
orlgmaUy  started  thto  nation  and  wwe  oon. 
sldered  sueh  a  challenge  to  the  establishment 
in  their  time. 

Znstltutlons.  unfortunately,  often  kill  the 
▼ery  Ideato  mi  which  they  are  baaed.  It  to 
now  a  very  well  worn  theory  that  only  a  thor- 
ough going  rerotutlon  which  deatroys  the 
old  Institutions  can  bring  about  renewal.  A 
tmt  more  hopeful  Idea  would  Im  suooesaful 
change  of  a  society  without  the  violence  and 
tnjuattoa  which  have  been  the  raault  of  ev- 
ery aodal  ravolutton  In  history. 

Tou  and  your  peers  graduating  from  hun- 
^eds  of  Inatltutlona  aoross  the  country  are 
setting  high  objectives  for  our  country.  Tou 
are  not  alone.  n>ere  are  many  who  do  not 
loae  their  vtolon  with  ags  and  are  your  friends 
in  thto  work.  Ton  are  a  generation  that  longs 
for  an  eeologleal  balance  which  many  of  you 
have  never  known.  Z  eome  from  a  generation 
which  to  a  certain  degree  to  guUty  of  the 
deaeoratlon  which  you  deplore  but  stni  we 
nn  remember  an  America  that  waa  once  In 
halanca.  Hove  MOw  Hampehke  with  Its  White 
Ifoustalna  and  frsah  air.  I  want  H  to  stay 
that  way.  niere  to  no  generation  gap  In  thto 
battte.  only  Ignorance.  »  *""  *"» 

To  eome  It  haa  beooue  a  cllch«  to  say  that 
tha  nil  o(  Righta  was  ao  radical  a  docu- 
ment that  It  wouMnt  be  pasaed  today  z 
wont  argue  that  point,  but  the  BUI  of  Rights 
doss  eodst.  Zt  to  the  foundation  of  our  free- 
doma  and  pennlts  the  protest  and  dtoaent 
which  challenge  so  many  of  the  Institutions 
which  have  always  seemed  a  part  of  our  na- 
tion. Zt  to  theee  Inatltutlona  which  are  caus- 
ing many  of  as  to  re-enmhie  the  values  of 
society.  The  eesenoe  of  theee  guarantees 
however,  to  not  only  reapect  fw  our  own 
righta  to  our  own  ideaa  but  an  equal  reepect 
for  the  rlghu  and  Ideas  of  others. 

Zn  the  next  aleotlons  of  1973  over  3S.000  000 
new  voters  age  Ig  and  above  will  be  added 
to  the  roiea.  Zf  the  objeotlvee  of  our  nation 
•re  to  be  changed  then  theee  young  Amerl- 
^s  must  participate  and  If  thev  do  par- 
ticipate they  will  be  a  crurtal  elements 
deciding  what  our  future  wlU  be.  Tou  ere  not 
powerless  to  bring  about  change  if  you  do 

!^  ^*^  "***  **°  °*^  ^^^  *'>o"t  anarehy 

Ctmununlty  and  commune  are  words  which 

Inote  are  a  p«rt  of  the  lanifuage  of  today 

but  no  community  works  with  violent  di«. 

Mtended  famny  or  at  a  more  complex  level 
Of  eodetal  organisation. 
Decisions  must  be  made  In  an  atmoaphera 

^xi^?^  ^^  '  <»toparaglng  meaning  but 
nothlngl.  acoompltohed  In  anf  syaUm  With- 
outa  certain  amouht  of  give  and  take  be- 
tween conqMtlng  mtereet  groupa.  Suocesaful 


political  leaders  have- reallaad  this  through- 
out hlatory  regardlees  of  the  system  under 
which  they  worked. 

Any  so^ety  whldi  respects  differing  views 
and  allows  tham  to  oo-eKlat  to  of  course  a 
aoolaty  of  oompromlaa  aa  wall  aa  frneflniii 
Kvary  one  of  ua  here  tod^r  has  a  slightly 
different  view  of  the  direction  our  nation 
should  take.  If  any  one  of  ua  had  the  dloto- 
torlal  power  to  impoaa  hto  own  view,  the  reet 
would  be  tha  loaais.  naa  vtolon  of  the  world 
that  I  have  was  shaped  by  the  eventa  through 
which  our  nation  psssna  In  tha  SCfe  with 
great  daprasaton  and  m  tha  IMO^  with  tha 
great  war.  F«rhapa  tha  solutlans  which  my 
generatlan  offeca  ara  In  sane  waya  more 
suited  to  thoaa  tlmas.  but  yon  too  will  share 
a  convsntlonal  wtodom  whan  you  have  taken 
over  the  poaltlans  of  power  In  our  aoelaty. 
Tour  wtodom  unleas  you  are  vary  careful  wlU 
be  more  anttad  to  the  problama  you  face 
today.  Viet  Nam,  an  eoonomy  with  dlflleul- 
ttoa,  maw  Uf e  atylaa  and  new  terma  of  familial 
relatlnnahlpa.  the  anvlronmant  and  our  vary 
aurvlval  In  tha  face  of  Increasing  p^m\rtton. 
But  thsaa  win  not  be  tha  problama  that  you 
will  have  to  aotva  whan  you  ara  '»*^'»ifi 
leadata.  I^oaa  probtoms  wa  do  not  yat  aaa. 
and  the  beat  that  wa  ooold  hope  for  to  that 
you  will  have  the  flazlblllty  of  mind  and 
q>lrlt  to  understand  thoaa  now  problems  and 
deal  with  them  oreaClvaty  In  cooperation 
with  the  generatlan  whltfli  will  be  ohallang- 
Ing  your  poaltlon. 

One  of  tha  great  phUoaophera  of  our  Urns, 
■rich  HOffar.  daaarlbad  In  tha  book  the  *mM 
Bellever~  tha  kind  of  mind  that  becomea 
Intozloatad  with  causes.  At  the  time  *»«f4 
he  wrote  hto  book,  faaotom  waa  tha  preoccu- 
pation of  tha  world.  Hto  analysto  of  the  emo- 
tlonal  rsaaona  for  wbieax  peopto  Join  cansae 
howavar  rental  na  equally  valid.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  allow  an  tmptlnenn  in  our 
U^ee  to  becoas  the  vacuum  which  to  filled 
by  an  nbasasHa  attachment  to  causes. 

There  are  causes  which  are  Just  and  nec- 
essary and  we  should  pursue  them  with  en- 
thualaam  and  honeety,  but  they  should  not 
become  an  aso^M  Tnaribsntsm  from  the  seri- 
ous rsqtonslbllltlee  of  life.  A  number  of  the 
causae  that  have  preoccupied  our  nation  In 
recent  years  are  serious  causes  and  I  reepect 
thoee  who  are  Involved  In  them.  However, 
tte  Irresponsible  attacks  that  some  have 
made  on  the  basic  Institutions  of  our  na- 
tion to  a  serious  chaUenga  whl^  cant  be 
Ignored. 

The  law  U  f requenUy  perverted  bvrt  It  doea 
exist  to  serve  us  all  and  there  fortunattiy 
exist  democratic  processes  In  our  system  of 
government  for  peaceful  change.  Without 
general  respect  fOr  the  law  we  would  be 
helidees. 

I  hope  that  everyone  of  you  here  today 
wUl  devote  some  portion  of  hto  life  to  the 
challenge  of  a  better  society. 
Our  laws  can  be  Unproved. 
Our  schools  can  be  improved. 
The  Opportunity  affcwtled  every  American 
to   better  himself  and   hto   family  can   be 
improved. 

But  thto  can  only  be  done  In  one  way. 
Each  of  us  must  set  aside  some  portion  of 
hto  life  to  achieve  theee  ends.  It  iant  enough 
any  longer  that  peofde  with  political  ambi- 
tion give  suloiu  and  aometlmee  not  so  sert- 
otis,  thought  to  the  problems  of  our  time. 
The  essence  of  a  functioning  democracy  to 
thait  every  cltiaen  participate. 

In  seme  respects  It  to  a  bit  abaunl  for 
me  to  be  telling  thto  to  you  for  perhaps 
no  other  generation  in  our  naUoo's  history 
haa  parttdpated  aa  enogetloally  aa  yours 
in  an  attempt  to  make  ohangea  In  our  na- 
tlonls  poUdee.  But  It  to  not  enough  to  do 
thto  in  your  spare  time  while  at  mOuM.  Tou 
must  continue  thto  oommltment  thiougbout 
your  Ufa.  Don't  aUow  the  preoccupation  with 
making  a  Uvlng,  and  raising  a  famUy  become 
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ao  all  encompassing  that  you  dont  leave 
aome  time  tor  thought  and  action  In  tha 
public  aector. 

I  know  it  to  popular  to  think  that  you 
should  not  trust  anyone  over  30.  Perhapa 
tha  truth  In  thto  to  that  too  many  people 
in  onr  society  who  have  passed  30  have 
oeaaed  to  give  swlous  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  our  time.  If  you  are  reaUy  com- 
mitted to  a  world  that  to  better  than  ths 
ona  that  you  are  entering,  then  dont  allow 
thtotohi4ipen  to  you. 

One  of  the  oldeat  working  democracies  In 
the  wocld  to  in  Swltaedand.  There  are  sUU 
communioee  where  each  year  the  citiaens 
gather  in  the  town  square  and  discuv  the 
Issuea  and  then  vote  on  them.  We  have  ob- 
vloualy  become  far  too  complex  a  society 
to  permit  ua  that  luxury,  but  you  can  still 
study  the  Issues  and  take  part  in  various 
community  actlvltlea. 
Make  ours  a  parttdpatory  democney. 
At  tha  heart  of  aU  theee  questions  to 
onmmunloatlon.  Peihapa  the  commoosst 
complaint  that  to  heard  by  psyehlatitoto  In 
todays  modem  aodety  to  that  peopto  are 
not  tmderstood.  Our  dttoa  claim  ttialr  needs 
ara  not  heeded  at  the  state  and  national  lev- 
eL  Minority  groiqie  feM  they  are  out  of  touch 
with  tha  majority.  Toung  feel  aUenatad  ftom 
tha  old.  parenta  from  thalr  children.  Some- 
how there  has  been  a  breakdown  In  com- 
mimloatton.  But  understanding  to  a  two-way 
street.  It  cant  only  be  the  Md  that  under- 
stand the  young  but  the  young  must  atoo 
nnderatand  the  old.  They  must  understand 
why  things  are  tbe  way  they  are  before 
they  are  able  to  propcae  solutions  and  proj- 
ects for  the  way  things  ahouM  be. 

Z  believe  It  vltaUy  Important  that  acme- 
how,  aa  Senator  Margaret  Ohaae  Smltti  haa 
eald.  "We  must  unite  mature  oounsel  with 
young  Ideas.  Kveryone  of  us.  old  and  yoni« 
aUka"  aha  added.  -mruA  etart  bdng  dvll. 
oommunlcatlva  and  credible." 

For  my  part.  Z  give  credence  to  the  Idea 
that  without  dissent  tha  creative  urge  may 
Indeed  wither  and  dla.  Z  do  not  ttdHk  It  a 
poUttoal  aln  to  dlaeuas  our  waakneaMa  and 
admit  our  past  mtotakas  and  than  profit 
ftom  them  In  shaping  a  better  way  of  life  for 
aU  our  dtlaena. 

Oartalnly,  thto  to  one  of  the  moat  bn- 
portant  of  democratic  vlrtuea. 

Man  has  Uved  too  long  now  wltti  tbs 
threat  of  total  deitruetlan  to  be  a  coward 
when  faced  with  tha  aknplar  tasks  at 
change  and  adj\istmsni  to  make  a  mal- 
functioning sodsty  nn  mora  smoothly.  AU 
of  yon  who  are  graduating  today  ware  bom 
Into  a  wortd  where  the  atonic  bomb  to  a 
reality.  Tou  have  alowty  heooma  sware  that 
other  evlto  less  dramatic  but  equally  dsadly 
face  modem  man.  Tou  have  not  given  vp 
with  the  proepect  of  atomic  dlassiter.  Do 
not  deepalr  then  with  tbe  more  soluble  prob- 
lems of  urban  decay,  racial  tension  and  tha 
divisions  of  foreign  Involvement.  But  yoo 
must  also  not  become  Indifferent  to  thess 
chaUengea. 

One  thing  to  certain.  When  you  are  my 
age  America  will  look  far  different  than  it 
doea  today.  Whether  better  or  worse  will 
be  primarily  your  reeponslblllty.  In  fact, 
man'a  survival  may  very  well  be  in  the 
hands  of  your  generation. 

I  hope  you  wUl  do  the  Job  well  and  cou- 
rageously. A  revtdutlon  will  be  achieved.  Make 
It  one  you  can  be  proud  of. 
Ooodluckl 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Pagan  Dickson,  one  of  the  leading  at- 
torneys of  Austin.  Tex.,  has  written  a 
most  perspective  article  entlUed  "The 
Lesson  of  Vietnam,"  published  In  the 
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Highlander  of  Marble  Falls,  Tex.,  on 
July  15.  He  has  expressed  the  essence  of 
tbe  problem  so  well  that  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  oi  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objectloi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Thx  IdtasoN  or  Vbtnak 
(By  Fagan  Dickson) 

During  my  short-lived  campaign  for  Con- 
gress (February  6, 1M8  to  April  8. 1»68)  when 
I  ran  on  tbe  sole  platform  of,  "Bring  Lyndon 
Home,"  a  supporter  asked  me  at  a  public 
meeting  what  my  nmponae  was  to  soma  of 
tbe  things  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Busk  had  been  saying  about  the  threat  to 
our  national  security  of  Ck>mmunism  in  Vlet- 
nau,  the  anology  between  the  1938  Munich 
Pact  and  a  coalition  government  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  threat  of  the  Tellow  Peril  and 
the  fear  that  if  we  did  not  defeat  'em  over 
there,  they  would  be  coming  over  here  to  in- 
vade us  and  the  charges  of  disloyalty  against 
those  who  expressed  disagreement  with  the 
government's  policy. 

I  req>onded  with  the  statement.  "I  reject 
It."  Not  until  then  did  I  fully  realize  the  tre- 
mendous Impact  Involved  in  the  repudiation 
of  a  foreign  policy  of  twenty  years  standing 
on  which  so  much  had  been  expended  in 
lives,  resources  and  moral  commitment. 

I  had  never  doubted  for  a  minute  that 
President  Johnson  Inherited  the  policy  and 
that  he  was  doing  hto  dead  level  best  to  im- 
plement it.  He  was  aincere.  What  worried  me 
most  of  all  waa  that  in  his  numerous  pro- 
nouncements on  the  war.  President  Johnaon 
would  Invariably  say  that  what  he  was  doing 
was,  after  aU,  "right." 

In  July,  1971  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen- 
eral Matthew  B.  Bldgway  has  an  article  en- 
titled, "Indochina:  Disengaging."  In  it.  Gen- 
eral mdgway  says.  "Tou  cannot  kill  an  Idea 
with  a  bullet  and  bomb." 

On  April  6. 1967, 1  vnrote  an  articto  entttled. 
"Thoughta  on  Vietnam."  Thto  was  written  for 
and  hand  delivered  to  President  Johnson.  In 
It,  I  said,  "Rather  than  launch  our  natlcm  in 
a  worid  wide  cruaade  In  defenae  of  an  Ide- 
ology, on  which  we  are  not  united,  Z  would 
think  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  Com- 
munism to  not  with  bullets,  but  with  a  bet- 
ter Idea."  Zt  takea  some  theological  refiectlon 
to  understand  the  algnificance  of  theae  state- 
ments. Without  such  understanding,  how- 
ever. Z  do  not  l>eUeve  that  Vietnam  haa  any 
lesson  for  us  as  a  people.  Unleaa  we  acknowl- 
edge not  only  that  Vtotnam  was  a  mistake 
but  also,  why  It  was  a  mistake,  the  terrible 
tragedy  will  have  bean  In  vain. 

We  are  not  being  defeated  by  a  superior 
force  and  the  answer  to  our  dilemma  to  not 
the  uae  of  more  force.  We  have  made  a 
monstrous  miscalcxilation  of  the  degree  of 
commitment  of  other  peoples  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  their  pblloeophy  and 
way  of  life  and  their  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose and  integrity.  What  we  have  done  to  to 
assume  the  universal  validity  of  oiu:  own 
ideology  and  to  attempt  vrith  missionary  zeal 
to  impose  it  by  force  of  arms  against  another 
race  of  people  with  a  different  culture  than 
our  own. 

Since  the  era  of  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  In 
the  earty  1960*8,  thto  nation  has  had  a  hya- 
terla  about  Communism.  The  leaden  who 
pushed  ua  further  and  further  into  the  quag- 
mire of  Vietnam  were  political  meertahs. 
Starting  with  Frauds  Cardinal  Spellman  and 
John  Foater  Dullee  and  on  down  through 
Oenerato  Maxwell  Taj^or  and  William  C. 
Weatmoreland,  Ambaasadora  Hetury  Cabot 
Lodge  and  BUsworth  Bunker,  Walt  Whitman 
Roetow  and  Dean  Rusk,  the  men  who  sup- 


ported our  foreign  policy  against  Communism 
were  the  'true  beltovers." 

"Fervent  in  hto  bellefa  and  relentless  in 
their  execution,  admitting  of  neither  doubt 
nor  dissension,  and  devoid  of  compassion  and 
humor,  the  'true  believer'  makee  war  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  commita  murder  in  the 
name  of  human  happiness,  and  doee  so  with 
a  pristine  consdence,  a  oonsdenoe  made  pure 
by  fMTvent  conviction."  (Senator  J.  Wm.  Ful- 
bright.  1980) 

Prealdant  Johnson,  however,  had  a  further 
consideration.  He  had  seen  President  Truman 
maligned  and  the  Democratic  Party  de- 
nounced because  China  had  gone  Commu- 
nist. President  Johnaon  obviously  did  not 
want  to  repeat  theee  mistakes  by  permitting 
Indochina  to  go  Communist  dxirlng  hto 
admlntotratlon. 

There  to  a  reason  for  thto  traumatic  reac- 
tion to  Communtom.  Communism  to  a  Chris- 
tian heresy.  It  to  an  anti-Christ  phlloaophy. 
Now,  when  I  was  a  boy,  we  put  otir  nlcklee 
and  dlmee  in  the  Sunday  School  collection 
to  help  send  mlssionariee  to  convvt  "hea- 
thens" in  Asto.  We  dldnt  dislike  them— we 
just  wanted  to  save  them.  But  when  RussU.  a 
Chrtotton  nation,  threw  out  Christianity  In 
1917  along  with  the  government  of  the  Czars 
and  adopted  Conununlsm,  we  refused  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  nation  for  16  years.  When 
China  became  a  Communist  nation  In  1949, 
we  rejected  her  aa  a  nation  and  have  not  yet 
recognized  her. 

Tbe  dlBcloeure  by  the  Houston  Cluronlde 
on  July  6,  1971,  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
"massive  retaliation"  enunciated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  called  for 
the  vise  of  nuclear  bomhs  against  China  in 
the  event  the  United  States  became  involved 
in  a  nudear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  shows 
the  extremes  of  our  paranoia.  Only  this  kind 
of  irrational  thinking  can  explain  tbe  deceit 
and  inbumanlty  in  the  conduct  of  otherwise 
honorable  men,  aa  dtocloaed  by  the  Pentagon 
Papera. 

On  May  2,  1966,  Prealdant  Johnacxi  broad- 
cast from  the  White  House  a  statement  of 
the  purpoees  of  the  United  States  Istarven- 
tlon  In  the  Dominican  Bq;>ubllc.  In  thto  state- 
ment, he  said  "Hie  American  natlona  cannot, 
musit  not  and  will  not  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  anotSier  Oomnranlst  government  in 
«be  Weatem  Hemtophere"  .  .  .  "Thto  to  and 
thto  will  be  the  common  action  and  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  the  democratic  forces  of  the 
hemisphere.  For  the  danger  is  also  a  common 
danger,  and  ttie  principles  are  common  prln- 
otplea."  Thto  declaration  was  haUed  at  the 
time  aa  the  "Johnaon  Dootrlne." 

In  the  same  artlde  refened  to  above  (Texaa 
Obaerver,  11/10/67,  page  9).  I  said,  "One 
mlghA  speoutote  on  the  excusee  Secretary 
Busk  will  give  for  lnt«rvenllon  when  some 
friendly  nation  like  Chito  mOaptm  Commu- 
nism by  a  majority  vote  In  a  democratic  elec- 
tion, without  the  help  of  Caatrq's  revolu- 
tlonariea." 

Buaaton  Intarvantton  in  Caeohoalovakto  in 
August.  1968.  caused  Immediate  and  hoatUe 
reaotlotts  toward  RussU  ttooughout  the 
world.  The  Russian  policy  which  prompted 
thto  invasion  waa  aitloulated  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  Secretary  of  the  Sovlert  Conunu- 
nlst  Party,  in  a  Pravda  article  which  was 
hailed  ea  the  Brezhnev  doctrine.  It  proclaims 
that  Oommuntot-ruled  states  enjoy  neither 
genulna  sovereignty  nor  genuine  rights  of 
territorial  Integrity,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  at  any  time  send  troops  into  any  such 
states  to  pressrve  the  Communist  rule.  "Thto 
meana  that  ea^  Communist  Party  to  respon- 
sible not  only  to  Ms  own  people,  but  also 
to  all  the  Sodaltot  countriea,  to  the  entire 
Communiat  movement."  In  the  words  of  the 
Pravda  aitlde. 

The  kind  of  mitttary  Intervention  called 
for  by  these  statements  of  national  policy  by 
the  United  States  and  Bussto  are  not  tradi- 


tional waia  agalnt  another  naitlon  or  a  peo- 
pto. Thase  statements  seek  to  Justify  wars 
sgalnatan  Ideology  or  wh«t  the  world  would 
have  oaUsd  In  aarUsr  Ctanas.  "rtflgtous  wars." 

There  to  no  poaslble  way  that  Bussla  and 
the  United  States  can  co-exist  in  thto  wortd 
if  the  leaders  In  eadi  country  are  "true  be- 
lievers" and  continue  to  pursue  these  irrecon- 
cilable philosc^thies  as  national  policy.  In 
thto  age  of  nuclear  power  the  world  cannot 
Burvlve  a  war  between  the  super-powers. 
There  to  baalcally  no  difference  in  prlndpto 
between  the  Johnaon  doctrine  and  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine.  The  Johnaon  doctrine 
appliea  by  its  terms  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  to  Social- 
ist countries  in  the  Coirununtot  block.  But 
almost  Immediately.  President  Johnaon  be- 
gan to  extend  the  Johnaon  doctrine  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  to  Vietnam  and 
in  May  of  thto  year,  a  new  Sovlet-Egyptton 
pact  has  been  concluded,  which  many  west- 
ern obeerven  think  extends  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  to  Egypt. 

Russto  and  the  United  States  are  guilty  of 
forcing  their  concepts  of  a  better  life  on  their 
neighbors  through  military  means.  Both  doc- 
trines make  a  claim  of  universal  validity  for 
their  respective  ideologies  and  each  nation 
claims  the  right  to  intervene  in  client  na- 
tions in  order  to  prevent  any  deviation  from 
the  true  faith.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our 
experience  in  Vietnam  and  the  awful  reckon- 
ing which  will  inevitably  enaue  will  result 
in  such  an  awakening  In  thto  country  that 
we  will  take  the  lead  in  rtenOTincIng  war  as 
inapproprtote  in  thto  nticlear  age  aa  a  way 
of  resolving  conflicts  between  nations. 

Instead,  thto  nation  will  set  Itself  as  an 
example  for  other  nations  and  rely  on  moral 
suaalon  and  a  re-ediication  of  our  own  people 
about  Communism.  The  OnmmtinlHt  nations 
will  also  have  to  come  to  thto  umlerstanrtlng. 
The  objective  of  both  nations  as  well  as  China 
shoiild  be  to  try  to  learn  to  oo-ezlBt  with  the 
other  side,  not  how  to  destroy  the  other  side. 
There  to  no  hope  for  a  peaceful  wortd  until 
It  to  universally  recognized  that  the  proper 
role  of  Ideology  to  as  a  guide  but  not  the 
master  of  national  policy. 

Thto  to  the  lesson  of  Vletxuun. 


memorial  dat  lgttkr  by  emily 
mhJjEr  smith 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
Emily  BClller  Smith  writes  a  Memorial 
Day  letter  to  her  son  who  was  killed  in 
action  almosct  27  years  ago  In  France. 

Her  words  are  a  treasure  to  me,  as  I 
hope  theor  will  be  to  the  Senate.  Even 
more,  the  dedicaticm  to  the  Nation  and 
its  basic  values  eiqnvssed  In  her  daily 
life  represent  the  most  equislte  memorial 
a  son  could  hope  for. 

I  commend  this  article  as  a  moving  re- 
flection on  the  NaUon  and  the  blessing 
shared  by  those  who  live  in  and  share 
its  si^tual  wealth.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the  Rscoko, 
as  follows: 

Wbem  a  Sraoira  Nanow  Is  6nnr 

BT  CBAinn 

(By  Antty  MUtor  Smlih) 

fNoTS. — ^As  haa  bean  her  custom  for  many 

Msmnrlal  Days,  ttnlly  MUtor  (Afts.  Gecrgs 

BlaokwaU)  Sknlth  haa  sat  to  paper  h«r  ob- 

asrvatlona  en  an  Aaksrloa  for  which  har  eon 

gava  hto  mam 
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Uj  DMT  Toang  Boldlw: 

TiM  ta  Mtnn^*'  Day  1971.  Here  on  earth. 
my  f  ot«v«r  yoong  aon,  tha  yean  of  mortal  lUe 
null  t>y.  Once  mora,  tislns  my  longClme  cua- 
tomary  form  of  a  UMnorlaJ  Day  letter  to  you. 
X  offar  moak  beartfalt  tribute  to  my  beloved 
ooujxtry'a  liarolc  war  dead.  On  Oct.  8,  1M4 
on  a  battlaOald  In  Raixce  yoa  Joined  tb«t 
nobla  and  mlglirty  teflon.  And  ainee  then — 
oh.  bitter,  faett— the  naoHB  oC  tbouaanda  and 
thoaaanda  of  other  fine  young  Amertoana 
h«va  t>a«n  and  are  tielnc  added  to  the  roater 
ot  Amwlca'a  harate  war  dead.  But  the  United 
States  of  America  lives  on.  Thanks  very  large- 
ly to  the  patrlodam  aod  nnaelflalinaw  at 
thoaa  wllUng  to  give  tbetr  Xvaa  In  baMla  for 
our  ODOBtry,  tba  flag  of  tha  United  Statea, 
the  emblem  of  her  greatneaa,  atlll  fllea  free 
aiMl  nnramtahferl  abowhaada. 

Many,  many  things  changed,  my  son, 
alnoa  you  dafiaited  thla  mortal  Ufa.  But  one 
thing  moat  oertalnly  haa  not  changed.  Our 
flag,  tha  flag  you  loved,  oootlnuea  to  wave 
over  tha  peatait  nation  ever  to  exist  on  thla 
revolving  idaoat  we  oaU  the  earth.  The  flag 
today  la  flyhig  over  a  nation  beaet,  as  la 
quite  usual  In  our  history,  by  angry  and  im- 
yleldlng  dUfarencea  of  opinion  among  great 
patnota  and  devoted  cttlaens,  puMlc  and 
private,  young  and  old.  But  vary  dangerously 
the  nation  Is  also  beset  today  fkom  other 
souroes  by  apparently  definite  anarehlcal  In- 
tentlona  to  disrupt  the  govammant  of  tha 
United  Stataa.  to  Insult  her  fli«,  to  dafy  her 
laws,  to  Jeer  a*  her  beliefs.  In  short  to  wreck 
this  great  republle  and  everything  for  which 


Here,  my  dear  young  son.  In  the  country 
you  and  your  oomradee  died  to  save  we  have 
eertalnly  had  another  year  at  tremendous 
change,  moKly  Incredibly  good,  but  partly 
extremely  bad.  We  have  bad  13  months  of 
Increasing  conten4>t  for  law  and  order,  and 
for  the  carefully  arrived  at  oonclualona  and 
poUdea  at  the  oOlctate  duly  Mected  by  Amerl- 
can  voters  to  govern  thla  democracy  acond- 
Ing  to  American  constitutional  law.  Tet  we 
have  seen  a  few  ot  our  hl^ily  trained  youths 
Join  the  mob  ranks  at  the  pHltuUy  Ignorant 
and  the  deUberaitely  vicious.  We  have  also 
seen  and  are  eeelng— amaU  groupa  of  our 
young  people  aoceptlng  the  leadership  and 
tha  tyranny  of  thoaa  enslaved  In  thought  and 
action  by  the  plana  and  the  goate  at  dlotator- 
ahlps  wlitoh  are  entHMy  foreign  to  ua  not 
only  In  looatloo  but  In  ooooept  and  In  Im- 
plementatlop. 

In  this  year  of  Oar  Lord  1071,  on«  of  the 
aaddeat  faoU  facing  the  United  States,  my 
dear,  dear  son,  is  our  continuing  embroil- 
ment In  Asia.  At  preseni  many  Americans 
have  the  futtuty  of  that  ghastly  mistake 
angrily  In  mind.  And  sxirely  our  partlcipa- 
tton  in  the  Vietnam  war  must  wring  the 
heart  and  try  the  eo\il  of  every  American 
worthy  the  name.  It  is  really  very  clear  to  ua 
now  that  we  blundered  into  that  cataatroidie 
aoUvated  antlrtiy  by  our  atairy-«yed  Ideals 
and  not  by  the  reaUtlea  of  common  aense.  But 
w«  btiiaved  In  peace  and  freedom  and  we 
sun  do.  Moat  reverently  X  say.  thank  Ood  we 
atlBdol 

liost  daOnlt^y  thla  natkm  haa  never  owed 
a  blggar  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  <iefT<t«"g 
men  than  aha  doea  today  to  our  troopa  eerv- 
ing.  or  having  aarved.  in  ^Hatnam.  Neverthe- 
less fbr  our  own  national  aafaty  and  particu- 
larly for  the  protection  of  our  troopa  still  In 
Vietnam  we  simply  muat  not  blunder  again 
In  a  too  hasty  or  iU-advlsed  withdrawal. 

I  Btreee  again,  my  son,  that  our  country  at 
preaent  Is  very  different  from  what  It  was 
when  you  and  your  oomradee  of  the  Second 
World  War  answered  the  call  of  your  home- 
land'a  need.  Par  one  thing  wa  appear  to  be 
losing  indlvlduaUty  out  of  Amerlean  Ufa,  and 
tha  Individual — throughout  our  history — haa 
bean  one  of  the  greataat  contributors  to  tha 


thought  and  success'  of  Che  United  States. 
But  the  overwh^ming  trend  now  in  our  na- 
tional life  is  toward  complete  oonaolldatt<m 
m  every  phase  of  our  living  ranging  from 
buslneas  and  Industry  to  population  and  edu- 
cation, Kven  the  seclualoin  of  email  towns 
and  outlying  countryside  appears  doomed. 
Our  present  trends  are  due  very  largely  to 
the  virtual  wllmlnatkai  of  distance  broiight 
about  by  our  marvaloua  advancee  in  com- 
munication, transportation,  eto.  Our  eden- 
tlsts  are  a  constantly  iatooring  and  contribut- 
ing factor  in  new  findings  and  development. 
Americana  daah  from  one  corner  of  the  earth 
to  another  In  quick  travel,  and  are  sur- 
prised greatly  but  only  momentarUy  by  each 
new  discovery  for  the  comfort  and  better- 
ment of  all  mankind.  The  last  incredibly  per- 
fect trip  of  our  astronauts  to  the  moon  waa 
accepted  at  home  aa  Just  another  routine  ac- 
oonq>llshment.  But  in  spite  of  aU  the  ad- 
vancement m  our  national  life  we  have  two 
bad  health  problems  today.  Reportedly  In- 
curably and  quickly  addictive  dnigs  are  being 
aU|q>ed  Into  our  oovmtry  and  are  menacing 
the  f utwe  of  many  young  people. 

Also,  our  advancing  clvUization — ^wlth  Its 
n4>ld  Increase  in  population.  In  machinery, 
in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  chemicals,  in 
the  destruction  of  trees  everywhere  includ- 
ing whole  forests — has  brought  us  the  fright- 
ful hazard  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  flag  of  the  United  Statea  of  America. 
my  dear  young  soldier,  still  waves  over  us. 
The  flag  is  not  an  idol  to  be  worshipped,  but 
it  does  deserve  honor  and  thoughtful  respect 
for  it  is  the  symtwl  of  all  this  greatest  of 
nations  has  been  and  hopes  to  be.  Our  past 
history  is  mirrored  in  the  flag,  the  whito  stiU 
proclaims  the  unblemished  purity  of  Ameri- 
can ideal,  the  blue  rq;>resents  the  truth  for 
which  we  strive  in  aU  things,  and  the  i«d 
stripes  bespeak  the  courage  of  Americans, 
and  they  glow  always  with  the  blood  of 
fallen  heroes.  The  long  battle  over  state 
rights  whloh  began  with  the  nation  flnaUy 
ended  In  the  absoiuto  indivisibility  at  the 
Union,  but  the  stars  in  oiu-  flag  represent  the 
■tatea  and  their  ocmtinuing  service  to  our 
whole  country. 

Under  our  flag  every  American  worthy  cf  the 
name  U  working  to  hasten  the  day  when 
every  dtlaen,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color,  will  be  educated  and  trained  to  the 
fuU  limit  of  hla  ability,  when  every  American 
will  know  the  Joyous  duty  of  being  a  proud, 
honored,  active  and  oompletely  reaponslble 
citizen,  received  everyn^iere  on  his  merits. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  siztoe  young  ^>M  IX. 
O.  H.  MUler  Smith.  Corps  of  Engmeers,  sge 
as,  waa  kiUed  in  action  in  World  War  H.  But. 
oar  dear  young  soldier,  the  memory  of  you 
Is  always  part  of  your  Dad's  life  and  mine. 
We  shall  be  thinking  very  often  of  you  this 
Memorial  Day,  and  of  your  grave  In  a  United 
Statea  Military  Cemetery  in  France.  TtM 
thought  of  the  croas  above  your  grave  c&rriea 
me  always  to  rewarding  contemplatian  of  the 
Croas  and  the  great  Promise  of  Christianity, 
Eternal  Life. 

One  does  not  mail  letten  to  the  dead.  As 
usual  I  am  sending  this  to  a  newspaper.  If 
It  can  be  of  any  possible  help  in  the  coivtlnu- 
ing  struggle  for  world  peace  I  hope  It  wUI 
be  pubHshed. 

Devotedly. 

MoTRxa. 


NATION'S  HEALTH  LAOS  BEHIND 
SCIENTIFIC  GAINS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's health  care  stands  In  a  curious  po- 
sition. American  doctors  have  played 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of 
open  heart  surgery,  heart  and  kidney 
transplant  techniques,  and  the  polio 
vaccine.  American  dollars  have  pushed 


the  frontiers  of  medical  research  Into 
outer  space  Itself.  But  public  health  sta- 
tistics for  the  past  several  years  Indi- 
cate no  significant  reduction  of  the  over- 
all American  death  rate,  life  expectancy 
or  infant  mortality. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  by  Mr.  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.. 
discusses  the  critical  conditioD  of 
American  health  care.  Americans  want 
good  health,  but  our  present  system  at 
medical  care  does  not  protect  our  citi- 
zens' health.  The  problems  of  poverty 
and  ill  health  tend  to  be  closely  linked. 
But  many  Americans  are  finding  that 
because  of  high  medical  costs,  unex- 
pected illness  can  be  a  financial  catastro- 
phe for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Even  in  areas  as  elementary  as  Im- 
munization, we  are  falling  behind.  No 
child  should  have  to  suffer  the  crippling 
effects  of  polio — we  have  a  polio  vaccine 
available.  Diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and 
whooping  cough  can  also  be  prevented. 
Immunization  programs  £u%  not  expen- 
sive when  compared  to  the  human  suf- 
fering and  death  they  prevent.  Yet,  in 
each  of  these  cases,  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  Is  on  the  rise  in  many  parts  of 
the  Natirai. 

Good  health  is  influenced  by  many 
factors.  For  example,  air  pollution  is 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  emphysema. 
Also,  Americans  eat  too  much  and  ex- 
ercise too  little — heart  diseases  killed 
700,000  people  last  year.  Poverty  areas 
tend  to  have  higher  infant  mortality 
rates  and  more  instances  of  rheumatic 
heart  disease  than  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bors. 

Adequate  health  care  is  an  obvious 
and  important  right  for  every  Ameri- 
can. I  believe  that  Mr.  Schmeck's  arti- 
cle, "Health  of  Nation  Lags  Behind 
Scientific  Qains,"  supplies  an  objec- 
tive discussion  of  America's  health  care 
system.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoord, 
as  follows: 

HxALTH  or  Nation  Lags  BKHnn)  ScixNTinc 
Oains 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.) 
Washington. — Medical   science  has  made 
Incredible  advances  during  the  last  quar- 
ter   century,    but    public    health    statistics 
of  the  last  several  years  reveal  no  compara- 
ble impact  on  the  over-all  American  death 
rate,  life  expectancy  or  infant  mortality — 
three  widely  used  gauges  of  national  healtti 
in   which   this  country   lags   behind  many 
other  nations. 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  heart  patient  re- 
cover vigor  and  well-being  after  surgery  can 
doubt  the  value  of  the  strldea  that  have  been 
made,  nor  can  anyone  who  remembers  the 
terror  with  which  polio  or  diphtheria  could 
strike  an  American  family. 

But  the  world  of  serious  lUnees — cancer, 
heart  disease,  venereal  disease,  arthritis,  em- 
physema, mental  disease — still  exists.  And 
experte  say  the  nation's  health  care  system 
Is  In  crisis. 

With  the  powers  of  medical  science  so 
demonstrably  great,  everyone  is  impatient 
for  the  relief  or  cure  of  any  problem.  But 
Ulneas  will  not  vanish  altogether,  nor  has 
medical  sdenoe  ever  promised  ImmortaUty. 
The  real  questions  are  relative:  How  healthy 
are  Americans?  How  good  is  the  care  they 
receive? 
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They  are  quastlona  that  are  being  asked 
with  Inrrsaslng  urgency,  in  the  currant  da- 
bate  over  health  care  reforms,  as  w«U  as  In 
report  after  report  over  the  last  few  yeaza 
and  stetlsttcal  analyaes  of  the  kind  Issued  to- 
day by  the  National  Education  Committee. 

And  they  are  questions  to  which  thwe  are 
DO  simple  anawers. 

The  truth  Is,  no  one  really  wante  health 
care  at  aU;  what  everyone  wants  is  health. 
But  in  the  umted  States,  health  is  a  moaalc 
of  contrasts  and  contradictions.  Obesity  rubs 
elbows  with  malnutrition.  Many  old  killers 
have  been  vanqiil^ed,  but  some  remain  and 
othera  have  come  forward. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  today  aeems  to 
be  in  the  grip  of  of  at  least  two  vaat  epi- 
demics— venereal  disease,  whloh  in  its  most 
wide^)read  form,  gonorrhea,  has  doubled  in 
frequency  during  the  last  six  years,  and 
heart  rtlnease,  which  is  the  nation's  nimi- 
ber  one  cause  of  death,  costing  700,000  lives 
and  more  than  $30-bUUon  a  year. 

Moreover,  In  American  society  your  state 
of  health  and  one's  chances  of  getting  good 
medical  care  depend  a  lot  on  who  you  are, 
how  much  money  you  have  and  where  you 
Mve.  Thla  has  always  been  true,  bud  today  the 
beet  of  care  can  do  so  much  that  it  makes  the 
worst  seem  doubly  hard. 

The  middle-aged  man  who  has  his  heart 
attack  near  a  boepltal  equipped  with  a  spe- 
cial coronary  care  unit  has  a  much  better 
cbance  of  survival  than  the  man  whose  hos- 
pital lacks  one. 

The  young  person  with  early  Hodgkln's  dis- 
ease has  a  good  chance  of  ciu»  or  control  of 
that  usually  fatal  Illness — if  he  goes  to  one  of 
a  handful  of  major  cancer  centers  that  most 
patlente  never  reach. 

The  kidney  patient  whose  family — ot  com- 
munity— can  afford  the  huge  expense  of  the 
artificial  kidney  machine  may  live.  The  pa- 
tient without  such  resources  wlU  probably 
die. 

Several  Americans  have  lived  for  more  than 
a  year  with  transplanted  hearts.  Several  thou- 
sand have  had  kidney  tranaplante.  Yet  be- 
tween 100  and  200  persons  each  year  die  of 
tetanus,  an  infection  that  should  be  totally 
prsventeble  by  Innoculatlons  that  have  been 
available  for  decades. 

Statistically,  our  children  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  probably  among  the 
healthiest.  But  a  few  of  them  have  kwashior- 
kor, a  form  of  infant  malniitrltlon  so  severe 
that  It  is  often  fatal.  The  cause  Is  simple  lack 
of  good  protein  food.  The  underlying  cause  is 
almost  always  poverty. 

Indeed,  throxighout  American  life,  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  ill  health  tend  to  be 
closely  linked.  Often,  too,  they  are  com- 
pounded by  geography. 

KUKAL  AREAS  ISOLATED 

Some  of  the  most  acute  health  problems 
are  in  rural  areas  where  isolated  commimitles 
simply  have  no  oare  at  all.  To  Government 
bureaucrats  this  Is  a  "failure  of  the  delivery 
of  health  care."  To  the  sick  person  far  from 
the  nearest  doctor  or  hospital  it  may  mean 
a  minor  Ulnees  made  grave  through  neglect. 
It  may  mean  death.  Throughout  the  United 
States  there  are  1S4  counties,  with  a  total 
population  of  nearly  S00,000.  that  have  no 
doctors  at  all  In  private  practice.  •••  al- 
most certainly  healthier  and  far  leas  prey 
to  disease  than  they  were  a  few  decadea  ago. 
The  dread  Infection  that  used  to  rage 
through  whole  communities  are  muted.  Dlp- 
therla,  typhoid  fever,  paralytic  polio,  whoop- 
ing cough,  undulant  fever  and  rhe\imatic  fev- 
er are  no  longer  among  the  common  risks  of 
life.  Their  retreat  has  been  rapid  since  the 
advent  of  antlMotlcs  and  new  vaccines  after 
World  War  n.  Death  and  disease  rates  from 
tuberculosis  have  been  decUnlng  steadily 
for  more  than  80  years. 

But  tuberculosis  has   not   vanlstaed,   nor 


have  the  others.  There  'are  nearly  40.000  casea 
of  tuberculosis  a  year,  most  of  them  mnnng 
the  poor,  the  down-and-out.  Paralytic  polio 
and  dtptheila  still  occur  In  small  outbreaks 
that  seem  all  the  more  tragic  because  they 
need  not  have  occtured.  The  chief  cause  la 
lack  of  immunization;  and  the  chief  cause  of 
that,  again,  is  poverty. 

The  nation's  infant  mortality  rate  has 
dropped  from  about  66  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births  in  1930  to  less  than  a  third  of  that 
toU  today.  Matemal  death  ratea  and  over-all 
death  rates  have  also  declined  steadily  dur- 
ing most  of  the  last  40  years. 

But  In  those  Indexes  of  health  we  are 
behind  many  of  the  other  highly  developed 
nations,  at  least  a  dozen  countries  have  low- 
er infant  mortality  rates  than  ours,  accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  The  rate  at  which  Ameri- 
can mothers  die  In  childbirth  exceeds  that 
of  100  other  countries  and  the  women  of 
six  other  countries  hve  longer  than  their 
American  sisters. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  over  the 
worth  of  this  kind  of  score  keeping.  Scane 
critics  say  true  comparisons  are  impoaalhle 
because  of  differences  between  populi^ions 
and  methods  of  record  keeping.  Other  public 
health  specialiste  doubt  that  these  factors 
account  entirely  for  the  poor  showing  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

INFANT  MOETAUrr  RATES 

The  differences  are  particularly  striking 
when  infant  mortality  rates  are  compared. 
For  many  decades  these  rates  declined  stead- 
ily In  virtually  all  of  the  world's  economi- 
cally advanced  countries.  Then  about  mid- 
century,  the  progrees  slowed  and  there  was 
a  general  leveling  off.  A  comparative  study 
done  by  the  national  center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics showed  that  this  imfavorable  new 
trend  started  five  years  earlier  in  the  United 
States  than  in  six  coimtrles  of  Northern 
Europe — England  and  Wales,  the  Nether- 
lands. Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. No  one  knows  why.  In  general  our  rates 
were  less  favorable  than  theirs  before  the 
leveling  off  and  we  still  lag  behind  them. 

Some  experts  think  It  more  useful  to  con- 
sider trends  in  the  United  States  over  time 
than  to  compare  this  country  with  others. 
This  exercise  is  not  entirely  reassuring  either. 

In  1949  the  average  36-year-old  American 
could  look  forward  to  37.3  more  years  of  life. 
During  the  two  decades  of  medical  miracles 
that  followed,  the  outlook  for  the  35-year-old 
age  group  improved  only  little  more  than  a 
year. 

That  Improvement  was  less  than  It  was 
between  the  years  1900  and  1919 — before 
antibiotics,  sulfa  drugs,  heart  surgery  and 
Intensive  care  unite  in  hospitals.  There  were 
Improvemente  in  health  care  during  thoee 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but,  from  the  evidence,  there  must  liave  been 
other  factors  too.  Better  sanltetlcb  of  all 
kinds  was  probably  one  such  factor. 

In  fact,  the  over-all  American  death  rate 
decUned  steadily  from  1900  to  about  1960. 
About  then  the  improvement  slowed  to  a 
virtual  halt,  for  reasons  that  are  atlll  obscure. 

"This  failure  to  experlenoe  a  decline  In 
mortality  rates  In  the  United  Statea  alnoa 
about  1960  Is  little  known,  unexpected  and 
extremely  Important,"  according  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Stewart,  former  Surgeon  Oeneial 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  He  blamea  two 
factors  for  the  new  trend. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  success  of  the  last 
few  decades  In  treating  infecUoua  disease. 
The  degree  of  success  was  so  marked  and  so 
rapid,  he  believes  that  there  simply  has  not 
been  room  for  enough  further  improvement 
to  make  dramatic  changes  in  mortelity. 

The  second  factor,  he  says,  was  the  emer- 
gence of  chronic  fllanaDoa  and  aooidenta  aa 
"the  great  undertone  of  mortaUty"  today. 


"niese  causes  of  death  are  oentalnly  not  naw. 
but  their  Impact  was  less  when  so  many 
died  of  acute  infections. 

arixcTs  ON  un  stttle 
Paradoxically,  the  ln^wovemente  m  nv<««i«ii| 
care  and  pubUc  health  are  also  bringing  into 
sharper  focus  some  of  the  effects  on  pcraonal 
health  that  are  more  related  to  life  style 
and  socio-economic  status  than  to  msdlcal 
cars  Itself.  "«««»• 

Exparts  guess  that  there  are  probably  more 
than  aO0,O0O  narcotics  addicts  in  the  United 
States  today,  many  of  whom  will  die  youns 
after  years  of  poverty,  degradation  and  n^iT 
The  number  of  alcohoUcs  and  problem  dilnk- 
ers  runs  into  the  millions.  Their  final  prob- 
lems are  always  medical,  but  It  was  not 
failure  of  health  care  that  first  lured  these 
men  and  women  into  the  grim  quicksand  of 
the  drug  world. 

Even  in  more  fortunate  circumstances  Ufe 
style  probably  pute  a  strong  imprint  on  steta 
of  health.  This  is  an  area  of  mLy  oomp1«d! 
tlM  and  contradicuons  but  some  ssJlent 
polnte  emerge.  -^^cu* 

We  km  60,000  feUow  citizens  a  year  with 
tnat  prime  American  weapon  of  violence,  the 
automobile.  ^^ 

Heart  specialiste  say  mlUlons  of  Anwri.^.,,, 
eat  too  much  and  exercise  too  UtUe,  and  that 
many  die  early  because  of  this. 

Some  cancer  specialiste  say  we  have  vlr- 
tuauy  created  our  own  epidemic  of  luiur 
fJt^'n^^  ourselves  at  the  rate  of  moS 
than  60,000  a  year  whUe  we  debate  new  elm- 
mlcks  for  breaking  the  smoking  habit 

Americans  today  are  also  widely  believed 
to  be  the  most  over-medicated  society  that 
has  ever  existed.  An  official  of  the  Pood  and 
Eteug  Administration  estimated  recenUy  that 
about  two  bUlion  drug  prescriptions  a  year 
are  written  in  this  country. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  a  slgniflcant 
part  of  aU  this  drug  dosage  does  the  paUent 
Uttle  or  no  good  and  that  many  of  the  pre- 
scriptions are  for  drugs  of  doubtful  v^ue 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
1.6  miUion  ho^ltal  admissions  a  year  are 
caused  by  bad  reactions  to  medicinal  drugs 

WhUe  such  things  put  their  stamp  on  the 
quality  of  the  nation's  health  care,  the  total 
picture  revealed  by  national  stetlstics  is  no 
more  than  a  rough  approximation. 

Dr.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  said 
recently  his  ^ganlzaUon  was  trying  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  measuring  the  stete  of 
American  health.  The  center  has  started  a 
conUniilng  nutrition  survey,  for  example, 
and  is  looking  into  ways  of  gauging  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  health  that  seldom  finds 
Ite  way  Into  the  stetistics — the  population's 
immet  needs.  It  is  also  looking  into  a  rela- 
tively new  notion  in  health  stetistics,  the 
concept  of  a  person's  years  of  dtsabUlty-tree 

It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  American 
life  eiq>ectancy  has  increased  markedly  slnca 
the  early  yeare  of  thU  century.  The  child 
bom  in  1900  lived,  on  the  average  46.24 
years.  The  chUd  bom  In  1970  had  an  average 
chance  of  70  J  years. 

SLOIC   CONDITIONS    WORSX 

Much  of  the  difference  reflecte  the  drop 
In  the  nation's  Infant  mortaUty  tat*  over 
those  years,  but  the  longevity  figures  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  How  much  of  the  per- 
son's later  years  are  Impaired  by  serlota 
chrome  illness?  That  is  the  important  taa- 
tor  the  national  oentar  Is  nnnlrtint  now. 

Even  with  tha  conventional  data  avaUabl* 
today  It  is  clear  that  great  Inaqultlea  exist  In 
American  health. 

"Soma  care  In  this  country  Is  superb,"  said 
Dr.  Lester  Breslow  of  the  XTniverslty  of  CMl- 
fomU  at  Los  Angtf  ss,  during  a  recent  Inter- 
view. "Other  aapeete  are  medloere,  soma  li 
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Um  poor  tend  to  |«i  tb* 


IndMd,  mlgnnt  workan,  IiwIUiw  mmI 
blacks  IWT*  mora  tHan  tbalr  ibw*  of  111 
health.  Altlioxigh  not  all  at  tbe  reaeona  aie 
known,  evldeooe  poinu  to  poTerty  as  a  ma^ 
Jor  taetor. 

NonwbMe  Amerloaa  babtaa  die  at  a  nrte 
nearly  twice  that  o(  white  bablM.  NonwIiHe 
mothera  die  at  a  rate  four  tiinea  tliat  for 
white  mothera.  On  the  averace,  nonwhlte 
Americana  can  expect  to  die  aeren  yean 
earlier  than  white. 

An  indication  oi  the  parity  f  aofeor  In  tbla 
la  InfomuKtlofi  abowlng  that  Infant  death 
ratea  in  miian  aluma  tend  to  be  markedly 
higher  than  In  proaperoua  neighborhoods  In 
the  same  dtlea. 

Tet,  In  Denver,  Dr.  Thomaa  Sbarbaro  said 
his  eommunlty^  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters had  l>een  able  to  reduce  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  ""^"'g  the  poor  to  the  level  of 
the  city's  proaperoua  realdentlal  areas.  The 
program  appears  to  have  done  so  slnqriy  by 
providing  proper  health  can  for  people  who 
never  had  It  bef<R«. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  study  In  another  dty 
showed  that  dtrozHc  disease  rstea  among 
adults  varied  with  tbe  amount  of  air  pol- 
lution In  the  nel^borhood,  and  that  the 
poor  Uved  m  the  moat  polluted  areas,  an- 
other hint  that  health  care  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  the  healtai  story. 

AtTMimg  the  most  dllBcult  of  the  nation's 
unsolved  health  problems  U  heart  dlseaae. 
Pew  speclaUsU  think  any  changes  In  tii9 
health  care  system  would  have  profound  Im- 
pact on  this  huge  American  health  haaard. 
Recent  data  frocn  the  long-term  namlng- 
ham  heart  atudy,  now  cloeed  down  for  lack 
of  Federal  funda,  shows  why. 

The  study  dlsoloeed  that  half  of  all  per- 
sons who  died  suddenly,  presumably  from 
heart  dlseaae,  had  no  previous  evidence  at 
that  rtlsnann  detectable  by  doctors.  Even 
among  those  with  known  heart  disease,  al- 
most half  of  aU  deaths  occurred  quickly  and 
(mtslde  the  hoapttal. 

The  authors  oonclxided  that  the  only  road 
to  any  stdiatantlal  rsduetlon  In  prBmsture 
death  from  heart  attack  would  be  preven- 
tion at  the  underlying  dlseaee  Itsdf. 
msD  voa  CHANOSS  sibh 

Some  experts  (hlnk  this  goal  would  re- 
quire ma}ar  ehaagea  In  Asnerlcan  life  style. 
Others  doubt  that  anyone  knows  with  cer- 
tainty wlutt  thoae  changaa  ought  to  be.  Ttm, 
If  any,  think  the  goal  could  be  ac^tlered 
wttbout  a  ma]or  commltmsnt  to  long-term 
rsaearch. 

■ven  in  heart  dleease.  poverty  emergea  as 
a  health  factor.  Bheumatlc  heart  dlseaae 
tends  to  be  more  oonunon  among  the  poor. 
Bven  coronary  heart  disease,  the  kind  the* 
often  culmlnatee  In  a  heart  attack,  seems  to 
hit  Iisiilsst  In  the  lower  Income  groups.  The 
stattrttw  abow  that  It  Lb  not  really  a  rich 
man's  disease,  de^>lte  popular  opinion  to  the 
contrary. 

Not  only  In  th*t  health  proMem,  but  In 
most  others,  poverty  and  lllneas  are  Inter- 
twined In  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  Poverty 
begets  disease  and  lllneee  begeU  poverty. 


POOD  STAMP  REPORM  ACT  OP  1970 
AND  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Pood 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1970  and  the  regu- 
lations Issued  last  week  to  Implement  the 
act  have  failed  to  consider  many  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  elderly.  They  wlB. 
In  fact,  preclude  many  older  persons 
from  participating  in  the  program. 

Hie  act  does  iiermlt  those  dderly  who 
are  housebound  to  purchase  home  de- 
livered meals.  That  is  good,  but  are  those 


ill,  IgQhited,  and  looiely  elderly  wbo  are 
not  housebound  to  be  prohibited  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp 
program?  "Riat  wiU  be  the  case,  because 
the  act  does  not  permit  food  stamps  to 
be  used  at  the  hundreds  of  senior  citizen 
centan  and  other  community  agencies 
which  provide,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
warmth  and  friendship,  one  hot  meal  a 
day  at  low  cost.  It  has  beoi  established 
by  the  President's  Task  Poroe  on  Aging 
that  the  chronically  ill  (dder  person  Is 
only  one  pcurt  of  the  problem.  Tbe  lonely, 
older  person  who  can  afford  an  adequate 
meal,  but  does  not  eat  pr(H>erly  and  the 
older  person  who  cannot,  in  his  Isolation 
and  loneliness,  moUllze  enough  strength 
and  interest  to  go  to  the  store  and  pre- 
pare his  meals  are  also  intregal  parts  of 
the  nutritional  problem  of  the  elderly. 

Unfortunately,  the  act  prohibits  agen- 
cies preparing  meals  for  the  elderly  from 
using  federally  donated  foods,  as  Is  the 
case  now.  for  the  preparation  of  those 
meals.  This  means  that  the  cost  of  the 
meals  will  be  increased;  iierhaps  to  pro- 
hibitive levels.  Those  elderly  single  per- 
sons at  the  upper,  but  by  no  means  ade- 
quate income  level,  will  receive  minimal 
benefits  with  the  current  food  stamp 
allotment  levels.  The  food  stamp  allot- 
ment Is  $32  for  single  persons  with  a 
monthly  income  of  fl70.  The  monthly 
cost  of  the  stamps  is  $26.  resulting  in  a 
bonus  benefit  of  $6.  The  single  older  per- 
son will  have  $1.27  a  day  for  food.  Unless 
nonprofit  agencies  are  permitted  to  use 
federally  donated  foods  to  prepare  meals, 
that  small  amount  of  money  will  pur- 
chase only  one  meal  a  day. 

The  elderly  are  defined  by  the  act  as 
persons  60  years  of  age  or  over.  Yet,  the 
employment  provision  includes  persons 
to  age  65.  This  confusion  over  deCnltlona 
will  cause  those  persons  between  age  60 
and  65  to  submit  to  onployment  registra- 
tion and  interviews  when.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  it  Is  this  group  which  expe- 
riences severe  difficulties  in  finding 
employment. 

Por  the  above  reasons.  I  am  suinxirttng 
8. 1773  Introduced  by  Soiator  McGovxiur 
on  Biay  5,  1971.  as  the  "adequate  nutri- 
tion bill."  I  have,  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  written  to 
Senator  Tioic&DOK  offering  to  teitity  in 
support  of  the  bill. 


UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  TEST  AT 
AMCHTTKA  ISLAND.  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  argued  recently  for  a  postpone- 
ment or  cancellation  of  the  pUmned  un- 
derground nuclear  test  at  Amchltka  Is- 
land, Alaska.  They  argued  that  the  test 
was  unnecessary  for  national  defense 
and  a  potential  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Immediate  test  site,  and  to 
the  entire  Padflc  rim. 

Hopefully  this  test  will  be  canceled, 
either  by  the  Presldnit  or  because  of  the 
actiMis  of  the  Coogress  prior  to  the 
scheduled  test  date  In  eaily  October. 

Justiflcati<m  for  cancellation  of  the 
test  has  come  from  noted  scieotlsts. 
Government  leaders,  and  many  or- 
ganized groupe. 


On  Mcmday  the  Waahlngton  Star  pub. 
lished  an  article  which  clearly  dsmaop 
strates  that  the  importance  of  the  tart  li 
a  matter  of  dlqmte  within  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  risks  invtdved  are  mat* 
ters  of  great  concern  to  those  with  prin- 
cipal environmental  authority  within  tbe 
executive  branch. 

The  story  spells  out  the  divided  recom- 
mendation which  the  Fresldenft  has  re- 
ceived from  within  his  official  famUy. 
Certainly  in  view  of  that  fact,  and  moil 
particularly  in  view  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology's  belief  that  the 
test  is  not  essential  to  national  security. 
the  Congress  itself  has  every  ri^t  and 
has  the  obligation  to  assess  this  project 
before  any  additional  public  funds  are 
expended  on  it  and  before  the  puUlc 
must  assume  unwarranted  risks  to  life 
andprtHierty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoos  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RiCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Aom  the  Washington  Star,  July  as.  1871) 

AoxNcna'  Vizws  Dirrxa  on  Aicchxtka 

TKST  BI.A8T 

(By  James  Welsh) 

The  White  House  has  received  conflicting 
reoommendatlons  from  vsrlous  government 
agencies  on  whether  to  go  ahead  this  fall 
with  an  underground  mudear  teat  on  remote 
Amohltka  Uaad. 

According  to  Informed  souioea,  two  fed- 
eral agendaa,  the  Department  (tf  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Oommlarton,  favor  a  go- 
ahead  for  the  flve-megafton  test  blast. 

IPor  a  variety  of  reasons,  five  oither  agen- 
elee— the  State  Department,  the  OOoe  ot 
Solenoe  and  Tsehnology,  the  XTnlted  States 
InfOnnaMon  Agency,  the  ■nvlronmental  Pro- 
teotkn  Agency  and  the  OouncU  of  Bnvlroo- 
mental  Quattty  have  recommended  elthsr 
oancelllm  tli*  teat  or  postponing  tt  until  af- 
ter tbe  SALT  anna-llTnWtVm  talks. 

AmdhMIra  Is  at  the  aouthwestem  tip  of  the 
Aleutian  Xalands  off  Alaska,  about  700  mllss 
from  the  Soviet  TJnloa. 

In  October.  1MB.  ttie  ABO  set  off  a  one- 
megatoo  hydrogen  hood}  4,000  feet  deep 
within  the  islands  wttbout  causing  any  of 
the  earthquakee,  tidal  waves  or  environmen- 
tal damage  feared  by  crltlca  of  the  testing 

The  megatonnage  <rf  this  fall's  planned 
test,  which  Is  oode-named  Oannlkln,  Is  five 
times  as  large.  The  nudear  device  Is  sched- 
uled to  eq>Iode  8,000  feet  luulerground. 
Oannlkln  Is  a  teat  of  a  large  C^MTtan  war- 
head designated  for  use  as  a  component  of 
an  ABM  system  protecting  Mtntrteman  mis- 
sile sites. 

The  lateat  *««rwniwTu<*.».i«n»  ca  the  pro* 
poeed  test  are  a  ^nodiust  of  a  departmental 
underseoretsry  oonmdttee  named  to  Inveetl- 
gate  the  controversy.  The  recom  mendatlons 
went  directly  to  Henry  Kissinger.  Nlxool 
chief  foreign  poUcy  adviser,  and  John  Ihr- 
Uchman.  chief  dcmeetlc  adviser. 

Tb»  Dafenae  Department  and  ASC,  souross 
said  yesterday,  continue  to  favor  the  testing 
aa  Important  to  national  aeourlty.  They  mini- 
mise the  chances  that  the  test  wlU  trigger 
earthquakes  or  cause  other  unwanted  en- 
vironmental side  effeota. 

oar,  whldi  la  the  Presidsnt'a  edentlflc  ad- 
visory arm.  rsportedly  oppoass  tbe  cqierl- 
ment,  not  prtzaatUy  for  envlroamental  rea- 
sons but  because  the  waztiead  to  be  tested 
baa  been  made  obsolete  by  recent  wespona 
development. 

Tbe  State  Department,  souroee  said,  took 
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a  middle  ground.  It  did  not  lecommenq  oan- 
oelUng  the  test,  but  advised  poe^xxUng  it 
until  the  completion  of  the  SALT  talks.  Tbe 
OouncU  of  Environmental  Quality  took  much 
the  same  position.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  oppoaee  the  test,  believing 
that  even  a  slight  possibility  of  earthquake 
Is  too  much  of  a  chance  to  take. 


THE  AMERICAN  PIBHINO  PLEET 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  HonoraUe  Meldrim  Thomsoa,  Jr.,  a 
dlstingiolshed  publisher  of  law  books  and 
a  former  candidate  for  the  governorship 
of  New  Hampshire,  gave  a  timely  speech 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  our  American  fi;^ilng  fleet — espe- 
cially  the  activities  of  our  lotetermen — 
have  been  hampered  by  the  ships  of  for- 
eign nati(His. 

l^ils  issue  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us; 
consequently  I  ask  unanimous  consult 
that  Mr.  TTiomson's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FisHiNo  In  Tkoublxd  Watkbs 
(By  Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.) 

On  the  morning  of  May  20th  a  fog  hung 
over  tbe  Atlantic  at  a  point  32  mllee  S.W.  of 
Kan  tucket  where  the  Wiley  Fox,  a  100  foot 
lobster  boat  out  of  Westport,  Massachusetts, 
was  preparing  to  haul  in  the  lines  set  the 
day  before. 

The  crew  was  f«n<ah«ng  an  eariy  breakfast 
when  the  lookout  cried  "Ship  astern." 

Beyond  the  line  of  drcUng  and  dipping 
gulls  th&t  had  attached  themselvee  to  the 
lobster  boat  rose  the  mountainous  hull  of 
a  ship  cutting  across  the  stem  of  the  Wiley 
Fox  and  plowing  through  her  lobster  lines. 

"It's  a  Russian  veesel."  called  the  lookout. 

"Why  that  dirty,  lying  Ruaaian  skipper," 
growled  a  lobster  man. 

'Hie  big  Russian  trawler  soon  disappeared 
again  in  the  fog  leaving  m  its  wake  destroyed 
lobster  lines  and  traps. 

Before  the  day  was  over  16  Russian  boats 
had  crossed  and  recroesed  the  20  lobster  lines 
set  by  the  Wiley  Fox  and  her  sister  ship  the 
Pat-San-Marle. 

The  lines,  traps,  lobsters,  and  time  loet  when 
the  Russian  vessels  cut  through  the  buoy- 
marked  field  where  the  Wiley  Fox  and  Pat- 
San-Marle  were  working  would  cost  her  own- 
er, the  Prelude  Company,  more  than  six 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  past  two  years  vessels  of  the  Pre- 
lude Company  had  suffered  numerous  In- 
cidents of  harassment  by  Russian  and  other 
foreign  vessels  that  had  cost  the  company 
more  than  $300,000  In  damages. 

The  Wiley  Fox  and  her  three  sister  boats 
are  modem,  sophisticated  and  automated 
lobster  boats  that  cost  about  one  million 
dollars  each.  Each  carries  a  crew  of  twelve. 

Since  the  techniques  for  a  successful  deep 
■ea  trapping  of  lobsters  were  perfected  sev- 
eral years  ago,  boats  like  the  WUey  Fox 
trap  in  beds  that  lie  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  offshore.  These  are  International 
waters.  They  range  in  depth  from  400  to 
S,000  feet. 

A  modem  lobster  boat  remains  at  sea  for 
about  ten  days.  It  has  a  capacity  for  60,000 
pounds  of  lobsters. 

The  lines  on  which  80  traps  are  hung  are 
about  a  mile  long.  They  are  marked  at  either 
end  by  two  big  orange  buoys  and  a  third 
buoy  equipped  with  radar  reflectors. 

The  lines  are  fed  out  and  traps  set  auto- 
matically. When  the  traps  are  drawn  In 
they  are  automatically  released  from  the 
line,  rolled  over  and  the  lobeters  dumped 
out.  After  their  claws  are  plugged  they  are 
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put  in  huge  cagea  and  lowered  Into  a  tank 
of  cold  water. 

The  lobeter  lines  can  be  visually  spotted  In 

clear  weather  and  detected  by  radar  at  any 

time.   Hence,   it  is   inexcusable   for   foreign 

flshlng  vessels  to  plow  through  the  set  lines. 

axrsaxAir  sea  paiacx 

The  irony  of  the  encounter  with  Russian 
boats  on  May  20th  by  the  WUey  Fox  and  the 
Pat-San-Marie  was  that  Just  the  day  before 
the  commander  of  the  Robert  Elkhe.  In  a 
much  publicized  meeting  of  American  offi- 
cials aboard  the  Russian  command  ship,  had 
promlaed  to  instruct  the  captains  of  aU  of 
his  flshlng  boats  to  steer  clear  of  the  lobster 
lines  of  the  American  flshermen. 

Joseph  Cazlano,  big,  likeable  and  articu- 
late president  of  the  Prelude  Corporation, 
was  one  of  the  delegation  who  accompanied 
American  Ambassador  Donald  L.  McKeman, 
special  assistant  for  flaherles,  wUdllfe,  and 
ocean  affairs  In  the  State  Department,  aboard 
the  Robert  Elkhe. 

The  visit  of  the  lobsterman  aboard  the 
plush  Russian  trawler  was  an  unforgettable 
experience. 

The  Russian  ship  had  a  beam  of  630  feet. 
It  carried  a  crew  of  420  including  about  60 
women.  There  was  a  surgeon,  doctor  and  four 
nurses  aboard. 

Luncheon  was  exquisitely  served  In  a 
beautiful  dining  room  by  mini-skirted  Rus- 
sian girls.  It  included  180  proof  Vodka. 

The  ship  boasted  a  theater  of  100  seats. 
The  engine  room  was  so  Immaculate  that 
the  guests  were  given  white  gloves  to  test  Its 
cleanliness. 

The  electronic  and  radar  equipment  was 
the  latest  and  finest  to  be  found  aboard  ships 
today. 

The  Robert  Elkhe  was  one  of  four  Russian 
mother  ships  flshlng  off  our  northeast  coast 
In  recent  months.  These  large  and  swift 
Soviet  vessels  remain  at  sea  for  six  months 
or  more. 

Each  mother  ahlp  conmiands  about  100 
smaller  flshlng  boats.  Thus,  during  the  past 
month  400  or  more  Russian  ships  have  been 
fishing  on  the  high  seas  from  twelve  to  one 
hundred  mUee  off  the  New  England  coast. 
This  does  not  Include  Polish,  Roumanian 
and  other  foreign  vessels. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
cans aboard  the  Robert  Elkhe,  Ambassador 
McKeman  was  testifying  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsherlee  Committee  that  the  conference  at 
sea  appeared  to  be  successful  and  hopefuUy 
woiUd  put  an  end  to  the  harassment  of  our 
lobstermen  when  word  was  received  of  the 
Inddante  involving  the  Wiley  Fox  and  the 
Pat-San-Marie. 

A  week  later  our  lobster  boat,  the  United 
States,  suffered  heavy  damage  by  Russian 
boats  trawling  through  her  stationary  lines 
66  miles  southeast  of  Montauk  Point.  Long 
Island.  « 

The  Umted  States  notlfled  the  Coast 
Guard  of  her  problem  and  soon  thereafter 
was  contacted  by  the  same  Russian  mother 
ship  that  had  received  the  American  delega- 
tion the  week  before. 

The  Soviet  commander  said  he  would  radio 
his  boats  to  stay  clear  of  the  United  States 
gear.  A  few  hours  later  three  laige  Russian 
stem  trawlers  cut  through  the  American  lob- 
ster lines  again. 

Only  when  the  Coast  Guard  cutter.  Vigi- 
lant, appeared  at  the  scene  did  the  Russian 
boats  leave  the  area. 

woBU>  coKFrrmoN 

The  anntul  value  of  the  lobster  catch  for 
Massachusetts  Is  about  $11  mllUon.  Of  this 
amount  the  Prelude  Corporation  accounts 
for  an  annual  catch  of  about  $4  mUlkm. 

The  value  of  the  lobster  catch  in  New 
Hampshire  Is  Just  a  little  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars. 

While  the  total  value  of  our  lobster  In- 
dustry Is  rtfatlvely  smaU  In  comparison  to 


the  value  of  our  «»>'«T>g  industry,  the  harana- 
ment  our  lobetermen  have  suffered  Is  Im- 
portant In  dramatising  the  complete  lack 
of  protection  aooorded  American  fUhecmen 
by  our  government. 

The  world  catch  of  fish  and  related  aqua- 
tic foods  trebled  from  1938  to  1968.  But  while 
the  flah  catch  of  several  nations  soand  *>«»* 
at  the  United  States  feU  from  a  high  of  20 
mllUon  metric  tons  to  26  mUUon  tons. 

Peru,  the  number  i  world  fisherman  with 
its  huge  catch  of  Anchovies  rose  to  93  mlUlon 
tons.  The  annual  fish  catch  of  both  Jt^MUi 
and  Russia  far  exceed  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Fishery  scientists  estimate  that  the  flah 
and  shellfish  potential  on  the  shelf  and  slope 
waters  off  the  United  States  could  yield  20 
mUllon  tons  annually.  The  value  of  these  re- 
sources now  U  about  SSOO  mlUlon,  with  for- 
eign harvesting  more  than  half. 

Impart  of  flsh  products  to  the  United 
States  in  1968  was  more  than  double  our  do- 
mestic catch.  Actually  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  catch  has  steadUy  decreased  since 
1960  whUe  foreign  imports  have  risen  rap- 
idly. 

It  is  the  old  and  tragic  story  of  foreign 
competition  outstripping  the  American  flsh 
Industry  Jtist  as  It  has  cut  deeply  into  shoe 
and  textile  indusMes. 

In  1964  Russia  set  out  to  modernise  her 
flshlng  fleet.  She  ordered  20  modem  trawlers 
from  Great  Britain  and  later  24  from  West 
Germany. 

Russia  now  has  one  of  the  largest  and 

most  modem  fishing  fleets  In  the  world 

and  It  Is  stUl  expanding.  She  haa  recently 
added  a  new  factory-mother  ahlp  that  Is 
ovCT  700  feet  In  length  and  has  a  dl^lace- 
ment  of  more  than  44,000  tons.  It  will  carry 
14  catcher  vessels  on  deck,  a  h^coptw  for 
finding  flsh  and  a  crew  of  600  for  fiahlng  *j"1 
processing. 

The  shipyards  of  Poland,  East  Germany 
and  Japan  have  been  humming  with  activ- 
ity for  years  as  they  buUd  flshlng  vessels 
for  other  nations.  In  1968  one  out  of  every 
three  vessels  of  100  tons  or  more  was  a  flsh- 
lng boat. 

Fishing  activities  have  increased  drama- 
ticaUy  under  Castro.  The  Cuban  catch  la 
expected  to  reach  100,000  metric  tons  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  which  woiUd  be  a  13- 
fold  Increase  in  15  years.  She  has  several 
large  factory  ships  and  four  well  organloed 
flshlng  fleets  in  operation. 

TRK  PSOBUHC  OF  mUUTOSIAI.  WATOS 

We  have  tradltlonaUy  claimed  sovereignty 
of  all  territorial  waters  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  shore.  In  1966  Congress 
established  by  unUateral  action  exclusive 
flshlng  Jurisdiction  for  a  distance  of  12  mllea 
from  our  shorelines. 

Ten  nations  now  claim  ezduslvs  fishing 
rights  200  mUes  otlahare.  One  of  those,  Ecu- 
ador, iising  warships  which  the  United  States 
had  loaned  her,  has  captured  and  fined  more 
than  20  of  our  tuna  boats  found  fishing 
vrlthln  200  mUes  of  her  shore. 

After  World  War  n  President  Truman  laid 
dalm  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  by  Proclamation  No.  2667.  This 
led  to  the  200  mUe  claim  of  other  nations. 

The  problems  of  our  lobstermen  would 
end  abruptly  If  we  were  to  extend  our  ex- 
clusive fishing  Jurisdiction  to  100  mUes  from 
shore  as  urged  in  legislation  proposed  by 
Congressman  Thomas  M.  Pelly  of  Washing- 
ton. More  important  It  would  give  us  the 
means  of  conserving  flsh  species  that  occu- 
pied the  protected  waters. 

It  is  absurd  for  us  to  permit  a  tenth  rate 
power  like  Ecuador  to  confiscate  ovae  tuna 
boats  when  fishing  Just  within  the  200  mUe 
flout  claimed  by  that  nation  and  do  noth- 
ing to  protect  our  east  coast  lobstermen 
whose  nets  are  destroyed  by  foreign  trawlers 
fishing  within  twelve  miles  of  our  shoreline. 
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STATE     DXPABTMnrT     BUACK 

Under  the  Fisherman's  Prcxtectlve  Act  o< 
1967  tbe  Secretary  of  State  can  withhold 
from  foreign  assistance  funds  allocated  to 
any  nation  the  amount  of  claims  for  dam- 
ages to  American  fishermen  resulting  from 
Mlzuras. 

Thus,  the  minions  of  dollars  lost  by  the 
seizure  of  our  tuna  boats  coiild  be  recouped 
for  the  owners  If  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
to  act  as  directed  by  law. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
not  one  cent  of  foreign  assistance  has  been 
withheld  from  Ec\tador. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  I>relude  Corpora- 
tion first  sustained  damages  to  its  lobster 
nets  by  Russian  trawlers  It  sent  a  claim  to 
the  State  Department  for  $10,000.  The  claim 
was  returned  with  tbe  suggestion  that  It 
oould  not  be  processed  unless  submitted  In 
duplicate. 

Recently  t  asked  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial why  the  Russian  boats  did  not  avoid 
the  lobster  lines  <lnce  they  were  posted  with 
radar   reflectors. 

He  answered  that  their  radar  was  some- 
what primitive  and  could  not  be  worked  at 
all    times. 

Tet  when  at  the  Prelude  Corporation 
headquarters  I  was  shown  pictures  of  some 
of  the  Russian  trawlers  cutting  across  lob- 
ster lines,  their  radar  equipment  clearly  vis- 
ible and  stationary  was  of  a  vintage  not 
more  than  four  years  old. 

Several  weeks  ago  tbe  Prelude  Corpora- 
tion attached  a  Russian  vessel  on  the  West 
Coast  in  an  effort  to  collect  the  $300,000  It 
claimed  it  had  lost  as  a  result  of  Russian 
trawlers  crossing  its  lobster  lines. 

Our  State  Department  sent  a  note  to  the 
Attorney  General  requesting  that  it  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  federal  judge  hearing  the  at- 
tachment  proceeding. 

The  note  said  that  the  Russian  vessel  "be- 
longed" to  the  Par  East  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion which  was  Independent  of  the  Russian 
government.  Tbe  judge  said  that  in  view  of 
the  note  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
lease the  Russian  vessel. 

The  action  was  typical  of  our  State  De- 
partment. 

The  PreaUtant  has  Indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  consolidate  some  of  our  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

I  suggest  that  he  might  start  with  the  State 
Department  by  consolidating  it  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  then  hav- 
ing only  the  animals  In  charge.  Certainly 
such  a  change  oould  not  result  in  any  more 
harm  to  America  than  what  that  depart- 
ment has  done  over  tbe  years. 

A  ancPLK  rAcr  or  sTravivAi. 

There  is  an  inherent  danger  In  allowing 
foreign  vessels  to  fish,  probe  and  explore 
within  a  hiindred  miles  of  our  shores  and  we 
should  extend  and  maintain  otir  sovereignty 
100  miles  offshore. 

The  primary  concern  of  our  govwimient 
should  be  the  weUare  of  her  citizens.  And  no 
Mnount  of  dipilom»tlc  double  talk  should 
blind  us  to  this  simple  fact  of  survival. 

The  President  makes  a  great  mistake  when 
he  falls  to  provide  full  protection  for  the 
American  flag  frtMrwer  It  files,  whether  from 
the  stem  of  a  lobater  boat  off  Nantucket  or  a 
tuna  bOMit  off  OoayMiaU. 

The  Russian  flahlng  fieet  mirrors  itbe  du- 
plicity of  Its  government.  It  will  continue 
to  harass  our  lobstermen  as  long  as  the  St«rte 
D^jartment  considers  them  an  expendable 
pawn  in  its  game  of  diplomacy. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  eatatdlsh  law 
and  order  in  our  coastal  waiters  just  as  he 
has  done  in  our  streets. 

Let  us  remind  all  the  world  In  simple  words 
and  by  restrained  courageous  action  that  t.ty 
tiniest  skiff  to  veuture  upon  the  seas,  flying 


an  Amertcan  flag  is  -backed  by  the  united 
strength  of  a  great  American  nation. 

WHAT  KIND  OP  WHITE  HOUSE 
CXDNPERENCE  ON  AOINO? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  months  I  have  r&ised  many  ques- 
tions about  the  preparations  for  the 
White  House  Conference  which  begins 
on  November  28.  In  addition,  I  have 
also  challenged  administration  positions 
which,  to  my  view,  reveal  generally  low 
priorities  given  to  matters  of  direct  con- 
cern to  older  Americans. 

My  misgivings  have  been  somewhat 
relieved  by  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  preparation  for  the  Confer- 
ence. Former  HEW  Secretary  Arthur 
Flemming,  who  has  been  named  as  full- 
time  conference  Chairman,  is  attempt- 
ing in  every  way  possible  to  dispel  earlier 
fears  that  the  Conference  would  simply 
be  an  exercise  in  reanalysis  of  old  prob- 
lems. He  has  said  that  his  own  goal  is 
action,  before,  during,  and  after  the  Con- 
ference. I  wish  him  well  in  this;  the 
Conference  will  do  little  if  it  merely  con- 
tributes, as  the  late  Representative  John 
Pogarty  once  said,  "to  the  output  of 
words." 

It  is  my  hope,  too,  that  the  entire 
executive  branch  will  begin  to  display 
far  more  responsiveness  to  legislation 
now  before  Congress  of  benefit  to  the 
elderly.  Within  recent  weeks,  however, 
administration  witnesses  have  testified 
against  biUs  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  comprehensive  research  program 
on  aging,  and  others  which  would  have 
increased  assistance  to  nutrition  pro- 
grams that  are  yielding  much  useful 
information  while  serving  as  a  focal 
point  for  much-needed  services.  This 
month,  the  administration  has  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  employment  bills 
that  would  affect  the  elderly  directly. 
Those  bills  are  now  before  Senator 
Thokas  Eaglston's  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  One  would  establish 
an  older  Americans  community  employ- 
ment program.  Another  would  provide 
greater  assistance  to  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  who  are  now  struggling 
with  the  problems  of  prolonged  imem- 
plojrment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  30  offered  an  excellent  interpre- 
tative article  about  the  White  House 
Conference  and  administration  attitudes. 
In  general,  toward  the  elderly.  The 
author.  Mr.  Colman  McCarthy,  ended 
his  commentary  by  pointing  out  that 
valid  emotions  "can  build  runwajrs  from 
which  social  change  can  take  off  into 
new  flight,"  but  that  too  often  ^noticais 
are  exactly  what  conferences  do  not 
have.  His  article  shows  why — in  so  many 
problem  areas  related  to  aging — emo- 
tions are  running  high  and  should  be 
recognized.  I  commend  his  article  to  all 
who  believe  that  this  year's  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  is  much  too  Im- 
portant to  every  American — ^no  matter 
what  his  age— for  it  to  fail. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  Mr.  McCarthy's  article  and  my 
testimony  in  support  of  legislation  to 
provide  Job  opportunities  for  the  middle 
aged  and  elderly,  which  I  delivered  this 
morning  before  Senator  Eagleton's  sub- 
committee, appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

TSSmiOKT     BSFOKX     THS     SUBCOMMmrX     ON 

AcDro  or  THK  Senate  CoMMrrrns  on  Labob 

AND  PUBUC  Wbltabb,  Jult  29,   1971 

Xr.  Chttbch.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  my  prepared  statement.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  you  and  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  for  caUlng  early  heiurlngB 
on  the  Older  American  Commtinlty  Service 
Employment  Act  and  the  Middle-Aged  and 
Older  Workers  Employment  Act.  two  meas- 
ures which  I  have  cosponsored. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which 
I  am  Chairman,  has  had  a  long-standing  in- 
terest In  the  enactment  of  both  of  these 
prcqposals.  In  the  Committee's  latest  an- 
nual   report — "Developments    in    Aging" 

prompt  approval  of  these  measures  was 
strongly  urged. 

With  widespread  unemployment  affecting 
all  sectors  of  our  economy,  the  need  for 
early  action  on  S.  655  and  S.  1307  is  all  the 
more  compelling.  During  the  past  2Vi  years 
nearly  3  million  workers  have  been  added  to 
the  unemployment  rolls.  Approximately  5V4 
million  individuals  have  lost  their  jobs,  the 
highest  level  in  10  years. 

In  January  1969.  there  were  6  major  labor 
market  areas  with  substantial  Joblessness. 
Today  that  figure  has  grown  ninefold,  to  64. 
The  net  impact  of  these  figures  is  that  more 
than  one  out  of  every  three  major  labor 
areas  in  the  United  States  Is  experiencing 
substantial  unemployment. 

With  the  joblessness  rate  hovering  around 
6  percent,  unemployment  ccmpensatlon  has 
increased  by  nearly  61  percent.  During  this 
past  fiscal  year,  an  esamated  $4.5  billion 
was  paid  out  In  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  persons  who  cannot  find  jobs. 

AU  age  groups  have  paid  the  price  for  our 
shortsighted  economic  policies.  But,  older 
workers  and  their  families  have  been  partl- 
ciilarly  hard-pressed. 

Today,  more  than  1  million  persons  45 
and  older  are  without  Jobs,  compared  with 
lees  than  600,000  in  January  1969.  Once  im- 
en4>loyed,  the  older  worker  nms  a  far 
greater  risk  of  being  jobless  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  In  fact,  he  can  expect  to  be  unem- 
ployed about  65  percent  longer  than  younger 
workers.  For  unemployed  Individuals  46  and 
older,  their  average  duration  is  17  weeks,  or 
approximately  4  months.  For  all  ot^er  per- 
sons similarly  situated,  their  average  period 
of  unemployment  is  10.3  weeks. 

For  older  workers,  the  Kss  of  a  job  can  also 
have  a  double  barreled  disastrous  effect.  It 
may  not  only  wipe  them  out  financially  at 
a  time  when  their  family  and  household 
responsibiUUes  are  growing,  but  it  is  Ukely 
to  result  in  substantially  reduced  income 
In  retirement  particularly  if  they  have  been 
unemployed  for  long  p^ods  of  time. 

Quite  clearly,  we  may  be  witnessing  tbe 
emergence  of  a  new  class  of  elderly  poor 
oompriaing: 

Individuals  with  sporadic  wcn-k  pattons 
prior  to  retirement: 

Persons  in  their  late  60's  or  early  60'8  who 
have  been  eased  out  of  the  labor  force;  and 

Older  workers  who  have  just  given  up  after 
prolonged  periods  of  fruitless  search  for  jobs. 

Recent  poverty  statistics  provide  additional 
evidence  to  support  this  notion.  For  example, 
from  1969  to  1970  poverty  for  persons  in  the 
55  to  64  age  category  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 100,000.  There  are  now  about  2.1  mil- 
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lion  paraons  In  this  age  group  who  fall  below 
the  poverty  line,  compared  with  2  million  in 
1969. 

For  many  of  these  unemployed  older  work- 
en,  a  job  can  provide  a  passport  to  financial 
Independence.  A  regular  paycheck  can  also 
mean  a  fuller  life  for  the  older  worker's  fam- 
ily. And  our  Nation  as  a  whole  will  benefit 
when  persons  on  the  unemployment  rolls  will 
move  onto  the  payrolls  and  become  tax- 
payers. 

Tbe  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Em- 
ployment Act.  I  firmly  believe,  represents  a 
sensible  and  coordinated  approach  for  meet- 
ing tbe  unique  and  g;rowlng  employment 
problems  confronting  mature  persons.  For 
instance  the  provision  for  training  can  be  of 
major  help  in  updating  skills  which  have 
long  been  outdistanced  by  technological  ad- 
vances. With  the  funding  authorized  under 
the  Act,  approximately  140,000  persons  could 
be  trained  for  new  employment  opportunities 
or  better  paying  work.  In  my  own  State  of 
Idaho,  it  is  estimated  that  this  measure  could 
help  approximately  1,400  persons  back  to 
work. 

Equally  Important,  the  Older  American 
Community  Service  Employment  Act  would 
provide  new  and  meaningful  Job  opportu- 
nities in  vitally  needed  public  services  for 
low-income  individuals  65  and  older.  More- 
over, it  would  provide  an  Important  basis  for 
building  upon  the  successful  Mainstream 
pilot  projects — such  as  Green  Thumb,  Green 
Light,  Senior  Aides,  and  tbe  Senior  Conunu- 
nlty  Service  activities — and  converting  them 
into  permanent,  on-going  National  programs. 

We  don't  need  any  more  proof  that  these 
programs  will  work.  What  Is  needed  now  is  a 
genuine  National  commitment  to  use  this 
wealth  of  talent  and  experience  for  providing 
urgently  needed  community  services.  And  the 
Older  American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  can  do  this  by  providing  new  serv- 
ice opportunities  for  approximately  88,000 
older  persons — more  than  7  times  as  many  as 
provided  under  Mainstream  In  1970. 

For  these  reasons,  I  again  urge  early  and 
favorable  action  on  these  proposals  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  29,  1971] 

PoLmcs  AND  Helping  the  Aging 

(By  Oolman  McCarthy) 

Another  conference?  Who  can  even  think 
of  one,  with  the  heat  of  July  being  enough 
already  without  the  perspiring  thought  of 
8,400  delegates  trooping  to  Washington  this 
November  to  talk  about  the  least  glamorous 
of  citizens,  the  aging.  Actually,  all  of  us  are 
In  the  group  If  the  term  aging  is  used — who 
is  not  growing  older? — but  the  White  House 
sponsored  meeting  late  this  fall  is  not  about 
the  romantic  young  whose  tastes  and  dreams 
Charles  Reich  warns  we  better  begin  bowing 
and  scraping  before,  nor  is  It  about  the 
middle-aged  still  in  the  fold  of  their  families. 
The  White  Hoiise  Conference  on  Aging  is  the 
least  appealing  of  all  our  subcultures — there 
Is  no  elderly  mystique — ^the  old.  Dr.  Robert 
Butler,  a  Washington  psychiatrist  and  one 
of  the  few  In  this  city  or  the  country  who 
treat  the  mental  ills  of  the  aged,  has  noted 
a  feeling  in  youth-minded  America  of  Just 
"not  wanting  to  have  all  these  ugly  old 
people  around." 

Like  it  or  not,  they  are  coming  to  Washing- 
ton in  November.  Although  conferences  are 
often  the  establishment's  way  of  putting 
down  or  putting  off  a  probleoi  among  the 
poor  <w  other  outcasts — ^better  to  discuss  "is- 
sues" around  a  table  than  confront  victims 
•uffering  real  pains — it  is  also  true  that  a 
conference  can  be  a  foot  in  the  bureaucratic 
door  that  otherwise  would  never  be  jarred 
open.  Vany  kicks  are  already  being  appUed. 
Hearings  held  last  March  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  suggested  at  that  time  that 


any  high  hopes  for  a  meaningful  ooof  srence 
would  ran  the  risk  of  low  disappointments. 
An  otherwise  tmsarcastic  senator  said  the 
conference  "will  be  a  whole  lot  of  words." 
Nelson  H.  Crulksbank,  president  of  the  three- 
mUllon-member  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  said  the  meeting  "Is  being  used  as 
a  political  forvun  for  the  partisan  advantage 
of  the  Nixon  administration." 

Since  March,  however,  Arthur  S.  Fleming, 
a  former  secretary  of  HEW  in  the  Easenhower 
days,  has  been  appointed  chairman.  He  is 
credited  by  many  of  the  critics  in  March  as 
having  taken  politics  out  of  the  conference 
and  putting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  first. 
Crulksbank  is  still  wary,  but  no  longer  tense. 
"Delegates  are  now  being  picked  more  fairly," 
he  said  this  week.  "There  is  a  good  selection 
of  non-pollUcal  chairman  and  Arthur  Finn- 
ing is  a  worker.  He's  a  Republican,  but  he 
has  a  solid  record  for  being  fair  and  non- 
putisan.  Whether  he  can  stave  off  the  polit- 
ical operators  In  the  White  House  is  some- 
thing else  again;  at  least  he  knows  they  are 
there,  and  that  improves  the  chances  for  a 
useful  conference." 

The  fear  of  political  operators  is  not  un- 
founded. The  Nlzon  administration,  which 
must  hold  the  conferences  by  law — ^the  last 
was  held  in  1961 — has  missed  so  many  op- 
portunities for  leadership  In  the  struggles  of 
old  people  that  the  misses  early  seem  delib- 
erate. Tbe  administration  originally  pro- 
posed funding  the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
FT  1972  with  $29.5  million,  a  $2.6  decrease 
from  the  previous  year.  After  pressure  from 
Congress  and  old  age  groups,  the  adminlstra- 
tloD  changed  its  cards  and  asked  for  $30.5 
million.  This  belated  turnabout  was  welcome, 
but  lei4>ing  for  Joy  was  limited  to  minor 
heights.  Sen.  Frank  Church,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  aging  committee,  pointed  out  that 
"the  new  budget  request  of  $39.5  million  is 
less  than  38  per  cent  of  the  amount  actually 
authorized  by  Congress  ($106  million)  for 
FT  1972." 

In  tbe  matter  of  Social  Security  payments, 
the  administration  was  again  forced  from  a 
position  of  initial  stubbornness  to  a  reluc- 
tant concession,  like  a  mule  being  kicked  In 
the  rump  to  a  new  pastiire.  In  AprU  1969, 
the  President  promised  to  ask  Congress  for 
a  7  per  cent  Increase  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments and  said  he  would  do  so  "In  the  weeks 
immediately  ahead."  Weeks  ahead  came,  then 
months  ahead,  and  no  action.  Finally,  In 
December  1969,  Congress  came  forward  and 
did  the  work  Itself  by  approving  a  16  per  osnt 
Increase. 

Perhaps  believing  the  old  folks  cant  re- 
member much,  an  administration  official  told 
a  House  committee  this  March  that  the 
"basic  strategy  .  .  .  with  regard  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  older  persons  is  to  provide  them 
with  increased  purchasing  power,"  and  that 
"the  administration  was  pursuing  this  stra- 
tegy when  the  President  signed  inv>  a  law 
a  15  per  cent  Increase"  in  old  age  benefits. 
Astonished  at  how  the  administration  could 
self-servlngly  take  credit  for  this.  Nelson 
Crulksbank  of  the  vocal  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  restated  the  facts:  "The  15  per  cent 
increase  for  which  credit  is  claimed  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  President.  He  had  ori- 
ginally prc^osed  a  7  per  cent  Increase,  one 
that  would  have  been  totally  wiped  out  by 
rapidly  rising  prices  long  before  the  higher 
benefit  reached  the  beneficiary  .  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent threatened  to  veto  any  increases  greater 
than  10  per  cent.  The  Congress  then  at- 
tached the  proposal  for  a  16  per  cent  In- 
crease to  tax  reform  legislation  sougbt  by 
the  adminlstratlMi.  The  President  withdrew 
his  objection  to  the  increase  rather  than 
veto  the  tax  reform  measure  he  desired.  Does 
this  mean  that  Social  Security  increases,  If 
they  are  to  be  acceptable  to  this  administra- 
tion, cannot  be  assessed  on  their  own  merits 
but  must  be  tied  to  other  legislation?" 


Conferences,  facts,  speeches  and  counter- 
speeches  are  necessary.  But  they  are  also 
abstractions,  puppets  easily  mamlpulatsd  by 
the  clean  strings  of  non-Involvement.  What 
do  they  mean  in  the  dally  Uvea  of  the  natkm'S 
20  mllUon  old  people,  40  percent  of  whom 
are  poor  or  close  to  It?  When  someone  oomts 
along  and  states  the  obvious,  he  almost 
sounds  shrill.  But  Edward  J.  Kramer,  direc- 
tor of  services  to  the  elderty  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  Urban  Life  Center  m  New 
Tork,  xised  imderstatement  when  he  told  a 
Senate  hearing:  "I  think  we  have  talked  far 
too  long  about  research  and  demonstration. 
I  think  we  need  action.  I,  aikd  members  of  our 
center,  think  generally  that  people  through- 
out the  United  States  are  getting  very,  very 
tired  of  R&D,  and  conferences,  press  confer- 
ences, press  releases;  they  are  now  interested 
In  what  this  country  is  going  to  do  for  older 
Americans. 

"This  is  reaUy  a  bad  day — and  bad  days 
for  older  people  throughout  this  nation  are 
increasing.  I  read  recently  of  elderly  people 
In  Florida  being  arrested  becaiise  they  have 
to  shoplift — because  they  don't  have  enough 
food.  Here  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
Tork  City,  you  can  see  people  e«ich  day  eating 
from  garbage  cans.  I  dont  believe  that  In 
this  nation  of  wealth  we  have  to  tolerate 

elderly  people — who  built  up  this  co\uitry 

eating  out  of  garbage  cans." 

The  man  spoke  emotionally,  and  it  soimda 
strange.  Tet  emotions  are  exactly  what  con- 
ferences don't  have,  ignoring  the  truth  that 
it  is  often  emotions  that  build  runways  from 
which  social  change  can  take  off  into  new 
flight.  Once  a  group  admits  it  has  a  feeling 
level,  and  it  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  the  think- 
ing process  follows.  Countless  old  people 
holed  up  in  rooming  houses  or  i^>artment8 
live  with  their  emotions  as  the  only  neigh- 
bors; worry  about  health  bills  that  Medlcars 
or  Medicaid  won't  cover,  fear  of  their  savlngi 
being  eaten  away  by  inflation,  anger  at  a 
government  that  says  go  away,  hope  that 
a  vague  someone  will  do  the  proverbial 
"something."  These  are  valid  emotions,  and 
the  success  of  this  November's  conference  on 
aging  may  depend  on  how  much  attention 
the  organizers  pay  them.  With  the  population 
of  the  elderly  Increasing  nearly  twice  the 
rate  of  the  general  populace,  providing  and 
caring  for  the  old  Is  really  a  way  of  preparing 
for  our  own  turn  at  being  old. 


LETTER  FROM  FIRM  OP  MICHI- 
GAN AUTO  PERSONAL  INJURY 
AND  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
CLAIMANT  LAWYERS  IN  FAVOR 
OP  NO-FAULT  AUTO   INSURANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently  we 
received  the  first  letter  from  a  firm  of 
personal  injury  lawyers  in  favor  of  a  no- 
fault  auto  accident  compensation  system 
which  would  eliminate  the  tort  action  for 
auto  personal  injury  damages,  and  allow 
each  injured  person  to  collect — ^without 
having  to  sue — from  his  own  insurance 
company.  Not  incidentally,  the  firm  of 
Marcus,  McCroskey,  Libner.  Recunon  ft 
Williams.  P.  C,  is  recognized  in  our  State 
as  among  the  most  skilled  and  experi- 
enced in  this  field. 

Let  me  share  same  of  the  cogoit  argu- 
ments made  by  this  firm  of  lawyers  which 
"specializes  virtually  exclusively  in  work- 
men's compensation  claims  and  automo- 
bile personal  injury  suits  on  behalf  tA 
injured  pculdes."  They  "have  handled 
over  the  years  thousands  of  automobile 
accident  cases  under  the  present  fault 
system  and  thousands  of  on-the-job  in- 
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Jury  eases  under  the  Michigan  woric- 
men's  compensation  law,  which  is  a  no- 
faait  system."  I  think  that  Senators  will 
agree  with  the  obaervation  of  these  law- 
yers that  they  are  "in  something  of  a 
unique  position  to  Judge  these  two  ba- 
sically dllferent  systems  on  their  merits." 
•niese  lawyers  have  "found  that  the  no- 
fault  principle  works  well  so  long  as  it  is 
embodied  in  a  wise  and  himiane  law." 

Those  who  nn  woridng  do  suffer  fi- 
nandtily  under  the  present  auto  tort- 
liability  insurance  system,  both  as  to  the 
amount  and  timing  of  the  ben^ts  re- 
ceived. The  DOT  Etonomic  Consequences 
of  AutomobUe  Accident  Injuries  makes 
this  clear.  First,  two-thirds  of  those  seri- 
ously injured  were  working  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  They  suffered  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  perscsud  and  f  cunily  eco- 
nomic loss  of  $5.1  billion,  yet  only  re- 
ceived 46  percent  of  their  loss  from  an 
sources— including  tort  liability. 

Second,  as  the  lawyers  point  out,  the 
no-fault  compensation  scheme  for  acci- 
dents on  the  Job  is  speedier  in  delivering 
benefits  as  they  are  needed  than  the  fault 
system  for  auto  accidents. 

Tto»  same  DOT  study  shows  that  of 
fhe  seriously  injured  auto  suxident  vic- 
tims with  economic  loss  of  $2,500  or  more 
only  9  percent  received  some  interim 
paymimt  before  eventually  receiving 
their  final  tort  settlement. 

Under  the  tort-liability  insurance  sys- 
tem, compensation  is  paid  in  a  lump 
sum.  and  not  as  the  victim's  expenses  are 
Incurred.  Thus,  9  percent  of  the  seriously 
Injured  victims  had  to  wait  an  average 
of  15  months  to  receive  their  remaining 
tort  settlement,  and  91  perooit  had  to 
wait  an  average  of  19  months  for  their 
entire  lump  sum  settlement.  This  is  an 
exasperating  and  Inhimiane  procedure 
whcsQ  compared  with  the  speed  in  which 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  are  de- 
llvo^ed. 

For  example,  the  Division  of  In- 
dustrlal  Accidents  for  the  State  of 
California  reports  for  the  period  July- 
December  1970,  that,  in  California,  77.9 
percent  of  workmen's  compensation 
cases  were  paid  their  first  check  within 
14  days  of  the  date  of  disability,  9.1  per- 
cent within  15  to  21  days.  4.4  percent 
within  22  to  28  days,  and  8.6  percent 
within  29  days. 

But  lawyers  and  others  who  object  to 
no-fault  auto  insurance,  as  proposed  in 
8.  945  and  HJt.  7514,  argue  that  these 
biHs  incorporate  one  of  the  basic  failings 
of  State  woiAmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams—meager  benefits. 

Comparing  inadequate  benefits  imder 
State  workmen's  compensation  plans  in 
order  to  discredit  the  Federal  no-fault 
biUs  Is  a  spurious  argument.  S.  945  tmd 
HA.  7514  would  provide  compensation 
for  all  medical  and  all  rehabilitation  ex- 
penses up  to  $1,000  per  month  for  lost 
wages,  fimeral  exi>ense8,  and  all  expenses 
of  services  victim  would  have  performed 
for  himself  and  family.  These  benefits 
are  munificent  when  compared  with 
State  workmen's  cmnpensation  idans.  In 
fact,  they  are  most  generous  when  com- 
I>ared  with  what  the  average  innocent 


severely  injured  auto  accident  victim  re- 
ceived— after  that  average  19-moQth 
wait — from  the  tort-liablllty  system  to- 
day. (See  tables  1  and  2  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiU)  at  this  point.) 

Data  in  the  DOT  ectmomlo  conse- 
quences study  documents  this.  Of  the 
more  than  500.000  seriously  Injured  ac- 
cident victims  in  that  study,  214.000  re- 
ceived some  payment  from  tort-liablllty. 
These  accident  victims  were  able  to  show 
th«t  another  driver  was  at  fault  and  that 
they  were  free  f nxn  fault.  Once  overcom- 
ing the  legal  rules  of  liability,  the  re- 
maining question  was  damages. 

m  short,  these  214,000  victims  were 
innocent  within  the  meaning  of  the  pres- 
ent tort-liability  ssrstem.  Just  how  well 
did  these  214,000  innocent  victims  fare 
tmder  the  present  system?  Fifty- two 
thousand  with  $2,500  or  more  of  out-of- 
pocket  medical  and  wage  loss  recovered 
less  than  one-half  of  that  loss.  In  all  53 
percent  of  these  214,000  innocents  recov- 
ered something  less  than  their  out-of- 
pocket  medical  and  wage  loss  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  their  pain  and  suffer- 
ing— the  intangible  damage  lawyers  are 
so  fond  of  giving  as  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  the  present  fault  system  must 
be  retained.  These  are  the  very  victims 
the  tort-liablllty  insurance  oriented 
financial  responsibility  system  Is  siq>- 
posed  to  protect. 

And  what  of  the  280,000  victims  (52 
percent  with  loss  of  $2,500  or  more)  that 
were  eliminated  by  the  rules  of  the  tort- 
liablllty  system?  Why  were  they  not  com- 
pensated for  their  serious  injuries,  and 
their  dependents  for  their  deaths? 

First.  Some  were  at  fault  in  two-car 
accidents. 

Seccmd.  Some  were  drivers  in  a  single- 
car  accident — and  it  did  not  matter 
whether  or  not  they  were  "at  fault." 

Third.  Some  were  passengers  in  single- 
car  accidents  where  the  driver  was  "at 
fault"  and  the  State  had  a  statute  which 
forbids  "guest — ^nonpaying — passengers" 
from  suing  hosts,  children  from  suing 
parents,  or  wives  from  suing  husbands. 

Foiirtti.  Some  were  drivers,  or  passen- 
gers. In  two-car  accidents;  neither  driver 
was  "at  fault."  It  was  a  mere  accident — 
or  caused  by  a  third  car  which  drove 
away. 


ThSK  legal  rules  result  In  much  hu- 
man suffering,  family  distress  and  even 
poverty. 

That  is  why  we  Insist  on  saying  that 
the  present  tort-liablllty  insurance  sys- 
tem is  Inhumane.  It  exacte  a  high  pre- 
mium frtHn  the  vast  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple who  can  least  afford  it  and  gives  them 
grossly  inadequate  compensation  and  no 
rehabilitation  when  Involved  in  a  seri- 
ous accident. 

The  87  percent  of  our  62  milHion  Ameri- 
can families  earning  less  than  $15,000  a 
year  would  be  more  adequately  compen- 
sated— and  CRtain  of  that  compensa- 
tion— under  S.  945  and  HJl.  7514,  than 
under  the  present  Insufficient,  inefficient, 
and  inhumane  system. 

These  plaintiffs'  lawyers  from  Michi- 
gan are  convinced  "that  no-fault  liability 
is  the  only  way  out  of  the  wasteful,  Ir- 
relevant, burdenscMne,  and  exasperating 
procedure  now  employed  to  compensate 
victims  of  automobile  injury."  So  am  L 
These  plaintiffs'  lawyers  "feel  It  is  prob- 
able that  when  the  dust  has  all  cleared, 
no  fault  liability  will  be  conceded  by  all 
to  be  substantially  speedier,  less  wasteful, 
and  more  fair  than  our  present  system." 
So  do  I. 

They  conclude  their  letter  by  urging 
their  brother  lawyers  to  examine  care- 
fuljly  no-fault  auto  insurance  "as  a  means 
of  getting  our  society  out  of  the  morass 
of  present  auto  litigation,"  and  to  "con- 
sider only  the  public  welfare,  not  any 
imagined  injury  to  the  profession,  in 
reaching  a  decision."  So  do  I. 

The  administration,  through  Secre- 
tary Volpe,  has  said  time  and  again,  that 
"we  need  reform  badly  and  we  need  it 
now."  Let  xzs  get  on  with  the  Job  of  re- 
forming our  insufficient,  inefficient,  and 
inhumane  tort-liablllty  insurance  system 
now,  by  enacting  a  wise  and  humane, 
comprehensive,  national  no-fault  auto 
compensation  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ctunplete  letter  from  the 
law  firm  of  Marcus,  McCroskey,  Libner, 
Reamon  &  Williams,  P.  C,  a  slightly 
abridged  copy  of  which  was  printed  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  July  2,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou>, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  1.-OISTRIBUTI0N  OF  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KIUED  AND  SERIOUSLY  INJURED  BY  RATIO  OF  NET  TORT  SETTLEMENT 
TO  TOTAL  ECONOMIC  LOSS  BY  AMOUNT  OF  TOTAL  ECONOMIC  LOSS  0K7) 


Total 

oconofnic  loss 

Ratio  of  MtUMwnt  to  total  •eononic  loss  I 

$1  to  (999  ^ 

$1,000  to 
12,499 

*^« 

$10,000 
or  mora 

All  parsons 

Under  .50 

7,526 
22,397 
26.568 
13,701 

1.307 

26.555 
22.380 
19.270 

3,349 

1,242  ... 

26,068 

4.625 

1.562 

246 

60,149 

.50  to  .99 

4.441 

53.843 

1  im  fn  1  M 

16,445 

63.846 

2.00  to  3.99. .„ 

10,132 

27,428 

4.00  or  ovor 

6,300 

8.X9 

Total 

Nono 

SfttVinont  «nk'^»"            ... 

37,318 

42,352 

71,500 
91,795 

72,796 
103.125 

32,501 
42,743 

214,115 

280,015 

18,968 

Total  in  study 

513,096 

>  Personal  and  family  aeonomic  loss,  La.  Waft  and  madlcal  loss  and  property  damata;  future  earnings  o<  fatality  victims  with 
dependent  sorvivors. 

Soiree:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Derived  from:  Economic  Consequences  of  Automobile  Accident 
lajMiiaa,  Department  of  Transportation  (1970),  Ubia  25FS>  at  pi  231. 
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TABU  2.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KILLED  AND  SERIOUSLY  INJURED  RECEIV1NC  TORT  SETTLEMENT  AND  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  SETTLEMENT  TO  TOTAL  ECONOMIC  LOSS  BY  TOTAL  ECONOMIC  LOSS 


Avwata 


Amount  of  total  econontic  loss  ^ 


Number  of 
persons 


Averaia 
loss 


settlement 

after  lepl 

costs 


Percent 

received 

to  lea 


tlto8999 37,318  J634  «|1.408 

fi,000toR499 71,500  1,678  •2.399 

6,500  to  J9,999 72,796  4,624  M.052 

$10,000  or  more 12.501  52,659  •9.04S 

Total 214,  US  10,236  3,719 


222 
143 
8S 

17 


37 


I  Personal  and  family  economic  loss,  Le.,  wage  and  medical  loss  and  property  damage:  future  earnings  of  fatality  victims  witii 
dependent  survivors. 

<  Averafi  legal  costs  were  $^1. 

*  Average  lepl  costs  were  $727. 

<  Average  levri  costs  were  $1,535. 

•  Average  legal  costs  were  $3,001. 

Source:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Derived  from:  Economic  Consequences  of  Automohile  Accident 
li^uries.  Department  of  Transportation  (1970).  iM»  27FS>  at  p.  250. 


Law  OmcBB  Maxcus.  McCbosxt, 

LamK,  BXAMON  &  WnXIAKS,  P.C.. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  June  28.  1971. 
Senator  Phujp  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ds&B  Sknatos  Habt:  "ma  law  flim  which, 
■a  you  may  know,  specializes  vlrtuaUy 
exclusively  in  woitanen's  oompensatlon 
claims  and  petsonal  injury  (automobile,  etc.) 
Btiits  on  behalf  of  injured  parties,  fetis  that 
it's  time  we  apeak  out  on  the  question  of  the 
No  Fault  Uablllty  insurance  plans  presently 
proposed  in  automobile  claims.  We  have 
handled  over  the  years  thousands  of  autx>- 
moblle  accident  cases  under  the  i^eeent 
Fault  system  and  thousands  of  on-the-job 
injiuy  cases  imder  the  Michigan  Workmen's 
Oompensatlon  Law  whl<di  is  a  No  ^ult  sys- 
tem. We  are  thus  in  something  of  a  unique 
position  Ho  Judge  these  two  b«Mlcally  different 
systems  on  their  merits. 

The  present  public  outcry  against  the  idea 
of  No  Fault  liability  by  law  firms  and  asso- 
ciations of  attorneys  whose  experimoe  has 
l>een  solely  with  auto  cases  may  be  partlaUy 
explainable  by  their  lack  of  actual  experience 
with  No  Fault  liability.  We  have  found  that 
the  No  FaxUt  princii^e  works  well  so  long  as 
it  is  emlxxlied  in  a  wise  and  humane  law. 

For  many  yean  prior  to  1913  industrial 
Injury  cases  in  Michigan  w«re  tried  in  Circuit 
Court  liefore  a  Judge  and  Jury  and  were  l>a8ed 
upon  Fault.  The  result  was  much  litigation, 
dogged  courts,  settlements  or  verdicts  for  a 
few,  nothing  for  the  great  majority  of  injured 
workers.  In  terms  of  human  suffering,  family 
distress,  poverty  and  legal  red  ti^pe  the  P^ault 
system  for  on-the-job  Injuries  was  a  disaster. 
Yet  when  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  cdd 
approach  and  substitute  No  Fault  workmen's 
compensation,  the  opposition  from  attorneys 
and  even  from  labor  unions  was  tremendous. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  opponents 
were  wrong  and  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  in  Michigan  has  been  an  out- 
standing success;  no  bed  of  roses,  not  para- 
dise on  earth,  but  nevertheless,  a  relatively 
fair  and  sure  meams  of  supporting  a  family 
whose  wage  earner  is  disabled  by  on-the-job 
Injury.  The  speed  of  the  remedy  in  contested 
cases  still  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

We  Ijrtieve  that  the  historical  analogy  la 
appropriate.  We  are  convinced  that  No  Fault 
liability  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  wasteful. 
Irrelevant,  burdensome  and  exasperating  pro- 
cedure now  employed  to  cmnpensate  victims 
of  automobile  injury.  We  feel  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  dust  has  all  cleared.  No  Fault 
Uabillty  wUl  l>e  conceded  by  all  to  tw  sul>- 
atantlally  speedier,  less  wasteful  and  more 
fklr  than  o\ir  present  system. 

For  No  Fault  liabUlty  to  achieve  its  goal, 
however,  the  law  enacted  must  fairly  and 
adequately  compensate  «dl  victims  of  auto 
Injury.  There  must  be  no  artificial  time  liml- 
taUon  that  wUl    stop  the  weekly  benefits 


while  the  dlaahUlty  perslBts.  The  weekly  tMii»- 
flt  itself  must  adequately  replace  the  wages 
lost  by  the  injury.  Medical  care  provisions 
must  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  cover  all  the 
oonaequenoBS  of  Injury.  Means  must  be  found 
to  compensate  fully  those  victims  of  auto- 
mobile Injury,  the  parsf^eglcs,  the  widows 
and  orphans,  the  blinded,  the  maimed,  as  to 
whom  replacement  of  wages  is  simply  not 
enough.  Finally,  some  way  must  be  found  to 
oooapensate  the  non-wage  eamws:  houae- 
wlves,  Bchocd  children,  retired  persons,  lliese 
are  generalities.  We  plan  to  formulate  spectOo 
recommendations  in  the  next  few  wedcs  and 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  convey 
them  to  you  and  to  others  who  have  this 
problem  under  active  consideratiosi. 

Finally,  we  urge  our  brother  lawyers  to 
«i«tmin«>  carefully  No  Fault  liability  as  a 
means  of  getting  our  society  out  of  the 
morass  of  i»«sent  auto  litigation.  We  urge 
each  one  that  he  consider  only  the  public 
welfare,  not  any  imagined  injury  to  the  pro- 
fession, in  reaching  his  decision. 

Sincerely, 

Mascus,  McCxoskbt,  Lxbmxk, 

RSAMON  &  Wn.T.TAMB, 


ALTERNATIVE    WELFARE    REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  rather 
remarkable  groundswell  is  developing  in 
behalf  of  the  alternative  welfare  reform 
legislation  introduced  less  than  2  months 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cttriis)  . 

It  is  remarkable  both  because  of  the 
short  time  since  the  bill's  Introduction 
and  because  of  the  powerful  Influences 
opposing  consideration  of  any  attomative 
to  HJl.  1. 

The  growing  support  for  the  Curtis 
alternative  is  indicative  of  deep-seated 
skepticism  and  dissatisfaction  regarding 
H.R.  1.  not  only  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
but  in  the  press  and  among  the  general 
public. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  recap  some  of  the  recent  con- 
gressional and  editorial  comment  on  the 
matter. 

The  most  recent  comment  in  Congress 
oame  from  Representative  J.  Kknncth 
RoBmsoN  of  Virginia  who  told  the  House 
on  July  22: 

To  characterise  (HJl.  1)  as  welfare  reform 
is  like  calling  pneumonia  a  cure  for  the 
common  cold. 

He  said  it  was  "a  gross  miscarriage  of 
responsibility  that  the  House  has  twice 
voted  through  a  measure  so  thoroughly 


repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  our 
federal  system." 

Urging  that  /the  Senate  expose  HJR.  1 
"for  the  cruel  hoax  it  is,"  he  outlined 
three  fundamental  arguments  against 
the  bill — its  proposed  guaranteed  annual 
income,  the  "nationalizing"  of  all  wel- 
fare programs,  end  the  doubling  of  pres- 
ent w^are  rolls — which  he  said  were 
"persuasive  enough  in  themselves  to  ren- 
der other  superQuous."  He  went  on: 

Conversely,  the  Curtis  bill  eliminates  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  a  uniform  guaranteed 
annual  income.  It  removes  the  design  and 
administration  of  the  entire  welfare  pro- 
gram from  the  hands  of  the  HEW  bureau- 
cracy and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  State  offi- 
cials who  have  both  the  expertise  and  prox- 
imity to  tailor  the  programs  to  honest  need. 
It  provides  Federal  financial  assistance  .  .  . 
to  ease  the  dollar  burden  presently  handi- 
capping the  program  in  many  States.  And 
through  Improved  administration  and  eUmi- 
nation  of  present  abuses  and  cheaters  it  will 
result  in  a  sul>6tantial  reduction  In  the  wel- 
fare caseloads  while  permitting  improved 
t>enefits  for  the  truly  needy. 

That  is  true  welfare  reform  ...  It  will 
stand  on  its  own  merits. 

In  a  strongly  worded  speech  to  the 
House  of  July  1,  Representative  Ben 
Blackburn,  of  Georgia,  criticized  HH.  I, 
declaring  it  "contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  it  purports  to  help" 
and  "destructive  of  the  philosophy 
and  success  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  very  foundations  and  comer- 
stones  of  the  American  Federal  system." 
Of  the  Curtis  bill,  he  said : 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  very  useful  and  viable  alterna- 
tive to  wtifare  reform  which  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  form  of  the  Curtis-Duncan 
bill.  ...  It  is  a  measure  which  is  not  only 
sensible  and  practicable,  but  one  which  car- 
ries out  the  expressed  desires  of  the  Pres- 
identt  on  both  welfare  reform  and  revenue 
sharing. 

On  July  7,  Representative  Jakes  Col- 
lins of  Texas  told  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  tiiat,  in  his  view,  HJl.  1  was  both 
economically  and  politically  illogical. 
Rapping  its  economic  logic,  he  said: 

HJt.  1  will  pour  5  billion  new  Federal 
dollars  into  the  economy  to  fuel  the  fires  of 
a  new  Infiationary  q>iral. 

Therefore,  he  asked,  turning  to  its  po- 
litical implications: 

By  what  logic  can  per^le  who  have  suffered 
siutases.  tight  money,  high  interest  and  \in- 
employment  in  the  name  of  fighting  Inflation 
be  expected  to  aooep>t  (HJl.  1)  as  visionary 
reform  legislation? 

Elxpresslng  his  siqH>ort  for  the  Curtis 

bill,  Collins  said: 

I  believe  there  is  a  commendable  alterna- 
tive which  not  only  eliminates  many  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  H3.  1  but,  in 
adapting  the  concqjt  of  revenue  sharing  to 
the  solution  of  the  welfare  problem,  accom- 
plishes two  of  the  admlnlstraitlon's  goals  at 
one  legislative  stroke  and  does  so  in  a  way 
which  preserves  ovir  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
.  .  .  nothing  should  deter  (the  Senate)  from 
rewriting  H.B.  1,  or  Bcri4>ping  It  entirely,  in 
(wder  to  obtain  meaningful  and  sensible  wri- 
fare  progress. 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  on  July  15, 
Representative  Edwakd  J.  Dkrwinski  of 
Illinois  presented  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  w^are  reform  goals  outlined  by 
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President  Nixon  to  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference in  Williamsburg.  Va.,  with  the 
actiial  effects  of  HJl.  1,  concluding  that 
they  were  in  many  respects  inconsist- 
ent. Said  Congressman  Dkrwtnski: 

Siicb  inoonslAtencles  are  glaring  enough 
when  there  Mi  no  alternative.  When  a  vlaUe 
alternative  la  offered,  and  consideration  of 
It  is  refused,  those  Inconsistencies  become 
iDdefensltde. 

I  slnoerely  hope,  therefore,  the  Cortls- 
Ouncan  proposal  will  receive  not  only  thor- 
ough and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  that  the 
Administration,  too.  will  review  Its  position 
and  oonatder  the  possibility  that  this  alter- 
native Is  closer  to  Its  own  expressed  goals 
on  welfare  reform  as  well  as  more  nearly  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  truly  needy,  the 
American  taxpayer  aitd  traditional  Amer- 
ican values  In  general. 

Again,  I  stress,  that  there  Is  a  better  way 
to  welfare  reform  and  It  Is  achievable.  I  hope 
the  dtlsens  of  this  country  will  Atm^nty  the 
best  legislation  possible— and  get  It. 

Other  House  Members  who  have 
spolcen  out  in  oppositioi  to  HJl.  1  since 
its  passage  include  Representative  Louis 
C.  Wtman  of  New  Hampshire  who 
pointed  out  the  initial  $5  billion  Increase 
in  welfare  costs  anticipated  under  it  and 
commented: 

Political  experience  suggests  the  probabil- 
ity of  phenomenal  coet  overruns. 

On  July  1.  Congressman  Norman  F. 
Lnrr  of  New  York  commented: 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  the  real  road  to 
true  welfare  reform  Is  paved  by  doubling  the 
number  of  welfare  recipients  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  also 
spoken  out  in  support  of  the  Curtis  bill. 
In  remarks  at  the  time  he  joined  Sena- 
tor CuKTis  as  a  cosponsor.  Senator  John 
O.  Town  of  T6xas  stressed  the  two  in- 
gredients in  the  bill  which  he  felt  were 
"essential  to  effective  welfare  reform.  He 
said: 

First,  It  would  allow  the  States  the  op- 
portunity to  control  and  administer  a  par- 
ticular set  of  programs  which  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  their  own  specific  needs  In  an  area 
traditionally  under  State  Jurisdiction.  Sec- 
ondly. It  would  relieve  the  States  of  the 
fiscal  burden  that  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  administrative  edicts  emanating 
from  the  Federal  establishment,  notably  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fara. 

Senator  Tower  concluded: 

(The  Curtis  bill)  In  my  view  represents  Che 
best  welfare  bUl  thus  far  presented  In  the 
Congress  .  .  .  this  U  the  kind  of  responsible 
welfare  reform  the  Congress  should  t4>prove. 

On  July  14,  speaking  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Senator  Jakbs  Buck- 
Lrr  of  New  York  commented: 

I  am  Increasingly  convinced  that  It  Is  the 
long  hand  of  the  Federal  government  with 
Inflexible  regvilatlons,  unnecessary  paper 
work  and  InabUlty  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  as  it  exists,  a  tolerance  of  cheat- 
ing, and  so  on  which  has  to  a  lar^e  extent 
created  this  crisis.  Now  the  program  before 
us  will  stlU  further  Increase  this  kind  of 
Federal  control  which  will  make  It  that  much 
h»rder  to  come  to  gripe  with,  to  really  help 
people  who  need  help  and  not  Just  help  peo- 
ple who  are  panhandling.  Now  the  alterna- 
tive which  I  prefer  is  the  kind  which  Senator 
CurtU  recenUy  Introduced  which  would  be  to 
h»ve  a  special  revenue-sharing  plan,  you 
might  say,  for  the  dlstrlbutloa  of  the  Federal 


contribution  to  welfare  and  would  leave  It 
entirely  up  to  the  States  to  And  the  effective 
way  of  helping  people. 

Suggesting  the  blindness  of  those  ^«iio 
criticize  wBste  and  inefficiency  in  defense 
spending  and  csJl  for  huge  reductions  in 
defense  appropriations  in  order  to  fi- 
nance new  social  welfare  legislati(»i.  Sen- 
ator Barhy  OoLDWATsa  of  Arizona  in  a 
Soiate  speech  on  July  14  said: 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  waste,  inefficiency 
and  fraud  relating  to  our  Federal  expendi- 
tures has  taken  place  In  the  social  welfare 
oategorlee. 

Bringing  the  problem  into  sharp  focus, 
he  continued: 

I  believe  we  all  know  that  for  many  years 
the  bleeding  hearts  and  the  liberals  have 
made  any  criticism  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams or  of  educational  programs  or  of 
health  programs  seem  like  the  work  of  heart- 
less "Scrooges".  ...  We  might  go  further  In 
coming  to  grips  with  the  enormous  prob- 
lem if  the  specialists  and  the  experts  in  the 
various  areas  of  social  welfare  were  not  blind- 
ly committed  to  a  permanent  policy  erf  ex- 
panded Federal  spending  for  the  goals  of 
their  professional  and  special  Interest 
(wganlsatlons. 

Later,  in  an  interview  with  Alan  Emory 
of  Human  Events,  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  commented  that  he  believes  most 
Republicans  disagree  with  the  President 
on  welfare  because  he  Is.  in  effect,  ex- 
panding the  welfare  state. 

State  officials,  too,  are  speaking  out  in 
dissatisfaction  over  the  approach  to  wel- 
fare reform  embodied  in  HJa.  1. 

Said  Gov.  Ronald  R^igan  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

The  Idea  of  simply  surrendering  our  au- 
thority and  administrative  machinery  to  the 
same  huge  Federal  system  that  created  the 
crisis  In  the  first  place  is  simply  unaccepta- 
ble to  me. 

Elaborating  on  that  point,  California's 
Lt.  Gov.  Edward  Reinecke  emphasized: 

Welfare  is  not  a  national  problem.  Welfare 
Is  a  local  problem  that  occurs  in  every  one 
of  the  50  States.  And  unless  we  think  of  wel- 
fare recipients  as  individuals  who  have  real 
problems  and  personal  dlfllculOes  to  over- 
come, we  will  end  up  with  a  spiritless  army 
of  national  dependents.  We  have  a  corps  of 
people  existing  on  federal  handouts,  people 
who  are  no  longer  considered  to  be  local 
responsibilities.  I  can  think  of  no  more  in- 
human and  callous  method  of  handling  very 
deep  social  and  personal  difficulties  which  af- 
flict our  welfare  clients. 

What  an  eloquoit  plea  for  the  State 
controlled  design  and  administration  of 
welfare  programs  envisioned  by  the  Cur- 
tis bill. 

Or  read  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie's  special 
message  on  welfare  reform  delivered  to 
the  minoLs  General  Assembly  and  see 
what  the  States  can  smd  are  willing  to 
do  to  achieve  reform  if  they  had  the  au- 
thority, flexibility,  and  financial  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  Curtis  bill.  And  note 
the  Governor's  comment: 

It  wUl  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  in  making 
changes  in  Its  current  restrictive  regulations 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  reform  In  Illinois. 

The  Curtis  measure  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  such  restrictive  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

Newspaper    editors    and    columnists 


have  also  praised  the  Curtis  bill  whUe 
criticizing  the  HJl.  1. 

In  a  column  entitled  "Curtis  Has  Sim- 
ple Welfare  Solution."  Williard  Edwards 
of  the  Chicago  Trlbime  wrote  en  June  1 1 : 

It's  going  to  be  tough  for  President  Klxon 
to  find  fault  with  the  simple  solution  for 
welfare  reform  put  before  the  Senate  yester- 
day by  Senator  Carl  Curtis  (B.-Neb.).  It  Is 
based  on  Nixon's  own  vigorous  statements  of 
his  goals. 

Anthony  Harrigan  in  the  Indianapolis 
News  oa  June  26  suggested: 

The  revolutionary  giiaranteed  %"niial  wage 
plan  devised  by  the  Nixon  administration 
and  modified  by  the  House  Ways  and  BCeana 
Committee  may  be  sidetracked  In  the  days 
ahead.  At  any  rate,  T3&.  Senator  Carl  Curtis. 
(R.-Neb.).  has  proposed  alternative  legisla- 
tion that  eliminates  many  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  misnamed  'welfare  re- 
form' bill  proposed  by  the  White  House  and 
added  to  by  Rep.  Wllbxir  Mills.  (D.-Ark.). 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means." 

He  continued: 

The  admimstratlon-backed  welfare  plan 
provides  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  of 
$2,400  a  year.  This  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent — Federal  pay  for  nonworkers.  It  is 
Inevitable  that  each  session  of  Congress 
would  produce  a  new  round  of  demands  for 
a  higher  guaranteed  annual  Income.  The 
Curtis  bill,  however,  completely  eliminates 
the  guaranteed  annual  Income  concept. 

The  Nebraska  Senator's  bill  has  re- 
ceived strong  editorial  support  at  home. 
As  samples,  the  Norfolk.  Nebr.,  Daily 
News  on  June  12,  said: 

Senator  Cari  Curtis  has  suggested  a  prac- 
tical means  of  handling  the  nation's  welfare 
problems.  But  his  proposal  faces  an  \mcer- 
tain  future  because  of  the  pressures  to  fed- 
eralize programs.  .  .  . 

Since  the  difficulties  associated  with  cur- 
rent programs  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
trend  toward  too  much  centralization,  how- 
ever, common  sense  ought  to  dictate  a  dif- 
ferent approach. 

It  Is  time  to  admit  that  federalization  of 
welfare  programs  has  failed  and  to  let  the 
federal  government  do  what  it  can  do  best 
.  .  .  provide  a  good  share  of  the  financing. 
Then  let  the  states  and  localities  do  what 
they  can  do  best  ...  fix  qualifications,  de- 
termine needs  and  administer  the  programs 
with  ...  no  unrealistic  demands  that  each 
state  and  each  city  must  conform  to  a  fixed 
federal  pattern. 

Added  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press 
in  a  Jtdy  15  editorial: 

Senator  Curtis  has  Included  a  number  of 
Items  in  his  bill  which  ought  to  have  a  great 
appeal  to  the  taxpaylng  public. 

It  would  provide  a  penalty  of  up  to  one 
year  In  prison  for  crossing  state  lines  to 
avoid  parental  responsibilities:  it  would  deny 
public  assistance  to  families  with  dependent 
children  where  there  is  a  continuing  parent- 
child  relationship  with  a  person  capable  of 
supporting  the  family;  it  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  un- 
dermine programs  ujider  the  act,  such  as  the 
federal  government,  hiring  poverty  lawyers 
to  file  suits  against  the  federal  government. 

Senator  Ciirtls'  plan  seems  superior  to  the 
one  which  would  put  numerous  families  on 
a  dole. 

The  enthusiasm  of  city  editors  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  Nebraska,  however. 

Editorialized  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel 
on  June  24: 

The  new  welfare  plan  adopted  by  the  House 
makes  two  basic  changes.  It  nationalizes  the 
system  and  It  converts  the  dole  into  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income. 
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The  plan  Is  called  reform,  implying  it  will 
be  an  improvement  over  the  present  system. 
.  .  .  Certainly  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
should  once  again  subject  the  welfare  pro- 
posals to  most  critical  examination. 

Such  an  examination,  we  believe,  will  show 
that  the  new  system  wiU  merely  mean 
change,  not  reform.  And,  in  fact,  it  may 
change  for  the  worse. 

Regarding  the  Ciulis  bill,  the  editorial 
concluded: 

The  most  promising  solution  has  been  of- 
fered by  Senator  Carl  Ciirtls  (R.-Neb.).  It 
has  the  added  advantage  of  combining  two 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  pet  proposals — ^revenue  shar- 
ing and  welfare  reform  .  .  . 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  would  do 
well  to  adopt  the  Curtis  bill  as  a  substitute 
for  the  plan  which  has  passed  the  house. 

On  its  editorial  page  July  7,  the  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  Times-Dispatch  not«l  that 
President  Nixon  had  called  the  present 
welfare  system  an  "outrage"  and  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  had  referred  to  it  as  a 
"cancer  eating  at  our  vitals."  Said  the 
Times-Dispatch: 

An  "outrage"  the  existing  welfare  system 
truly  is  .  .  .  But  while  the  need  for  reform  Is 
generally  recognized,  the  most  Infiuential 
reformers,  unfortunately,  seem  to  favor  a 
course  that  would  lead  to  even  more  wel- 
farism. 

This  promises  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Nixon- 
backed  welfare  "reform"  measure  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  approved  late  last 
month. 

Of  the  Curtis  bill  the  Times-Dispatch 
editor  noted  that — 

Senator  Curtis  has  introduced  an  especlcdly 
appealing  welfare  reform  bill  that  seems  to 
be  aimed  directly  at  the  major  cause  of  the 
present  system's  failure.  .  .  . 

The  Curtis  bill  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it  appears  vastly  superior  to  the  House-ap- 
proved bill.  .  .  .  Those  legislators  interested 
in  genuine  welfare  reform,  rather  than  in 
welfare  liberalization  may  find  the  Nebras- 
kan's  proposal  more  to  their  liking. 

This  constitutes  a  sampling  of  the 
widespread  comment  favorable  to  the 
Curtis  bill  in  the  recent  press. 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  is  per- 
haps, however,  worthy  of  note.  A  column 
by  Kevin  P.  Phillips  appearing  in  the 
June  29  Washington  Post  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  opposition  to  Hil.  1  in 
the  House  had  been  led  by  Republican 
regulars,  with  Congressmen  Samuel  Db- 
viNc.  of  Ohio  and  Edward  Dxbwinski,  of 
Illinois  calling  the  shots.  They  "bucked 
the  entire  House  GOP  leadership  and 
sought  to  open  up  the  gag  rule  under 
which  the  administration's  multibillion- 
dollar  welfare  bill  was  to  be  considered 
with  no  amendments  being  allowed.  This 
maneuver  on  June  21  caught  the  White 
House  and  congressional  leadership  off 
guard,  and  failed  only  by  the  surprisingly 
close  vote  of  200  to  172."  Principal  spon- 
sor of  the  House  compeuiion  bill  was  Rep- 
resentative John  X^tncan,  of  Tennessee, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  BCeans  C<nn- 
mittee. 

Later,  commenting  on  what  he  char- 
acterized as  a  conservative  revolt  in  Con- 
gress against  the  administration's  wel- 
fare reform  proposal,  Walter  Trohan  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  July  13  examined 
(Congressman  Blacxvoeh's  speech  con- 
demning HJl.  1.  Trohan  said: 

The  burden  of  that  speech,  was  that  the 
President  is  being  misinformed  by  those  who 
surround  tilm.  that  the   leglslatloii  which 


pretends   to   reduce   welfare   by   InCTeaslng 
federal  qpending  is  self-defeating. 

Specifically.  Congressman  Blackburn 
said: 

I  am  satisfied  that  people  around  the 
President — both  in  the  White  House  and  the 
Executive  agencies — are  deliberately  mis- 
leading him  as  to  the  actual  content  of  this 
measure  (Hit.  1)  and  shielding  him  from 
the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  opposition 
to  this  111-ooncelved  and  potentially  cata- 
strophic piece  of  legislation. 

The  National  Review  on  July  20.  1971. 
referring  to  the  same  speech,  called 
Blackburn's  criticism  "the  tip  of  an  ice- 
berg, ssrmptomatic  of  growing  regular  Re- 
publican estrangement  from  the  White 
House  on  a  number  of  issues.  For  many 
Republicans,  welfare  reform  is  a  test  case 
which  the  administration  is  flunking,"  it 
added. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  National 
Review's  "tip  of  the  iceberg"  evaluation 
is  correct  for  in  later  speeches  a  similar 
line  of  criticism  may  be  noted. 

For  example  Representative  Jnc 
Collins  pleaded : 

I  hope  the  President  will  be  able  to  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  Curtis-Duncan  bill.  He 
win  find  that  It  Is  Nlxonlan  in  its  ^proach. 
Of  course,  the  President  is  a  busy  man,  and 
he  must  rely  on  the  advice  of  those  around 
him. 

Apparently  his  advisors  for  domestic  affairs 
have  not  discussed  the  Curtis-Duncan  ap- 
proach with  him.  This  \b  most  xinf  ortunate. 

StUl  later  Congressman  Derwinski 
echoed  the  same  theme : 

I  have  noted  the  recent  speeches  of  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  intimating  that  there 
are  around  the  President  advisors  whose  po- 
litical philosophy  commits  them  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sort  contained  In  H  Jt.  1  and  that, 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  they  have 
been  less  than  candid— or  to  be  more  chari- 
table, less  than  thorough — in  advising  the 
President  of  its  content. 

This  led  me  to  a  review  of  the  President's 
speech  at  Williamsburg  and  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Surely,  the  failings  of  HJl.  1  must  oe 
extensive  to  have  inspired  such  criticism 
from  solid  regulars  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Yet  the  distress  is  not  limited  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

During  debate  on  H.R.  1,  R^resenta- 
tive  Al  Ullman  of  Oregon,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, (^posing  his  chairman  and  the 
welfare  reform  provisions  reported  by  his 
committee,  attacked  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  concept  as  a  "txojan  horse" 
and  aUy  argued  that  once  the  concept 
was  adopted  it  was  only  a  question  of 
how  much  income  would  be  guaranteed. 
Congress,  he  said,  was  opening  itself  to 
virtually  irresistible  pressure  to  continu- 
ally escalate  the  level  above  the  $2,400 
for  a  family  of  four  established  in  H.R. 
1.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  refute 
that  argument  in  debate. 

Representative  William  J.  Randall  of 
Missouri  pointed  out  that  the  bill's 
vaunted  mandatory  work  requirements 
had  "large  loopholes"  which  might  log- 
ically result  in  their  being  little  more  ef- 
fective than  the  WIN  program  in  the 
current  law. 

And  Representative  Richard  H.  Ichoro 
of  Missouri,  though  he  voted  for  HJl.  1. 
confessed  during  the  debate: 


I  would  have  preferred  a  program  which 
would  have  moved  more  responsibility  for  the 
admlnlstratl<Hi  of  the  program  back  to  the 
local  units  of  government  rather  than  cen- 
tering the  administration  of  the  program.  In 
the  Federal  government. 

This,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  the 
Courtis  bill  would  do. 

Thus  we  have  it.  The  current  program 
has  been  described  an  "outrage,"  "a  can- 
cer eating  at  our  vitals."  "a  human  out- 
rage and  fiscal  monster." 

And  its  "solution,"  HJl.  1.  has  been 
labeled  "ill-conceived  and  potentially 
catastrophic,"  "a  Trojan  horse,"  "unrea- 
sonable" "outrageous."  "Illogical,"  "in- 
fiationary,"  "a  dangerous  precedent,"  "a 
cruel  hoax." 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
adverse  comment  regarding  the  Curtis 
alternative. 

I  am.  therefore,  greatly  encouraged 
over  the  prospect  that  this  far  prefer- 
able approach  to  solving  the  wdfare 
problem  has  a  good  chance  for  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
yet  studied  it  to  do  so  ceu-efully  and  I 
urge  the  public  in  general  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  features  and  commend 
it  to  their  Senators  for  their  support. 

As  evidenced  by  a  statement  recoitly 
inserted  in  the  Record  by  SenattH*  EUrrt 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing awareness  among  the  voters  of  HJl. 
I's  failings.  He  referred  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Arlington,  Va..  CThamber 
of  Commerce  which  described  HJl.  1  as 
"an  impractical,  idealistic  program 
which  does  nothing  to  resolve  our  wel- 
fare concerns  but  attempts  to  offer  a 
solution  through  the  commitment  of 
more  taxpayers'  money.  The  program  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise .  .  .."  the  resolution  continued. 

Senator  Btrd  urged : 

Before  we  embcu-k  on  a  major  new  pro- 
gram— a  program  termed  "revolutionary  and 
expensive"  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW — we 
must  be  sure  we  are  going  to  get  something 
better. 

I  am  convinced  with  the  Curtis  bill, 
S.  2037.  we  will  get  something  better  than 
the  present  system  and  better  than  the 
House  pstssed  soluticxi.  Those  who  wish 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  Curtis  pro- 
posal may  find  it  in  the  Senator's  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  page  19293  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  10.  In 
closing  may  I  present  merdy  a  brief  out- 
line of  Its  major  provisions. 

First,  it  eliminates  the  uniform  guar- 
anteed annual  income  concept. 

Second,  it  dismantles  the  HEW  welfare 
bureaucracy,  returning  to  the  States  re- 
sponslUllty  for  designing  and  adminis- 
tering welfare  programs  tailored  to  their 
own  economic,  geographical,  and  social 
needs. 

Third,  it  mandates  State  residency  re- 
quirements, reasonable  investigations  of 
eligibility,  and  other  controls  vitiated  by 
present  HEW  regulations  and  guidelines 
and  by  court  decisions. 

Fourth,  it  provides  financial  8unx>rt  to 
the  States  through  the  mechanism  of 
revenue  sharing.  Federal  support  would 
be  slightly  greater  than  at  present  if 
States  chose  to  retain  present  programs 
exactly  as  they  are.  However,  State  ini- 
tiated reforms  anticipated  unda  the  bill 
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oould  result  In  taicreased  Federal  aolst- 
•nce. 

TUtb,  it  permits  Increased  benefits  to 
the  truly  needy  while  allowing  reductionB 
in  current  caseloads. 

Sixth,  it  ocmtaJns  built-in  incentives 
for  States  to  eliminate  waste  and  fraud 
in  the  welfare  program. 

Seventh,  it  restores  the  concept  of 
'federalism"  by  returning  the  flow  of 
power  to  the  States. 

Eighth,  It  Is  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's i»oposals  for  revenue  ahArtng 
In  that  it  adapts  the  revenue  nharing 
concept  to  provide  flnanrffl]  assistance 
for  welfare  programs. 

Ninth,  it  will  provide  flnanHfti  assist- 
ance for  any  Job  training  programs  and 
child  care  services  initiated  by  the  States. 

Tenth,  it  permits  the  establishment  of 
low-Income  family  assistance  programs 
at  the  discretion  of  the  States. 


ADDRESS  BY  HAL  SUIT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hal 
Suit,  of  Atlanta,  Is  a  capable  and  articu- 
late advocate  of  free  mtennise.  Recently 
he  spoke  on  the  Lockheed  subject,  and  his 
remarks  cogently  address  atmie  of  the 
basic  Issues  concerned. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  from  his  speech  of 
June  22 — this  gem — be  minted  in  the 
Rkcoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  taie  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

The  term,  "dangeroua  precedent"  Is  being 
vised  as  loosely  on  capltol  Wll  nowadays  as 
the  word  communist  was  b»ntered  about  dur- 
IngtheJoe  BCcCarthy  era. 

Brery  old  chestnut  that  can  be  tincovered 
Is  being  used  right  now  by  the  sharp-shooters 
In  Washington  who  are  after  Lockheed's  hide. 

We  either  have  a  lot  of  Ignorant  experts 
around  or  they  are  short-memorled,  Aort- 
Klghted,  or  both. 

The  Congressional  foes  of  the  proposed 
government  underwriting  of  a  360  million 
dollar  loan  to  the  giant  aerospace  Industry 
are  talking  as  though  the  federal  government 
has  never  put  up  as  much  as  a  thin  dime,  or 
guaranteed  as  much  as  a  thin  dime,  to  any 
American  business  during  its  two  hundred 
years  of  existence. 

They  either  dont  know  any  better  or 
dont  want  to  know. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  railroads  to  push 
Wesrtward  or  to  extend  trackage  to  remote 
communities,  the  federal  government  liter- 
ally gave  the  early  builders  hundreds  of  mUes 
of  right-of-way.  If  you  think  thafs  old  hat, 
check  on  the  direct  subsidies  currently  being' 
granted  to  secondary  airlines  to  help  cover 
their  loeses  on  unproflUble  routes.  Since  1904 
the  price  tag  on  this  direct  aid  has  come  to 
353  million  dollars. 

TlM  cash  that  goes  to  fUmen  azmually  for 
the  {trloe  si^port  pt<ognuns  for  certain  crofia 
has  been  flowing  so  long  that  It's  become  the 
Meepted  way  to  keep  the  agrtcultuval  com- 
munity solvent.  Between  1033  and  1B6B  the 
federal  government  shelled  out  40  billion 
878  mnuon.  539  thousands  doUers  In  one 
form  o*  siAaldy  or  another  to  tillers  o*  the 
BcM.  These  dollars  have  kept  thoiMeods  of 
■maU  and  large  fannen  out  of  the  poor- 
bouse. 

The  Beoonstruotkm  nnanoe  Oocpontlon 
oame  into  extetenoe  on  lM>ruary  a,  1833  and 
closed  its  books  Sci>tend>er  38,  1968.  During 
tboae  years  the  government  kept  *hf?iirandi 
of  Wg,  mlddle-elaed  and  small  hninfwnos 
from  going  under  by  disbursing  40  bUllon. 
SSSmluloadoUan. 
The  same  year  the  Beooostruotloa  Flnanoe 


Ocrpcration  wrapped  '\ip  Its  affala  the  gov- 
ernment's 8maU  BualnesB  AdmlnlstnUlon 
opened  shop.  Since  1953,  the  SBA  has  pro- 
vided the  fln«nelal  props  for  thousands  of 
smaU  oonoems  that  oouWnt  get  straight 
loans  trooL  regular  lending  institutions  with- 
out the  government  as  a  co-signer.  In  this 
alt\iat]ion  the  government  has  backed  loans 
to  the  tune  of  7  bUlion.  600  milUon,  776 
tbousand  dollars.  Without  SBA  many  a 
young,  struggling  business,  e^Mclally  in  the 
black  oommunlUes,  would  have  never  made 
it  oif  the  ground. 

But  the  bitter  Irony  comes  home  In  an- 
other area. 

Today  Amarlcan  oampaaln  an  trying 
grimly  to  hang  on  to  a  shrlnlclng  share 
of  the  doUaiB  changing  hands  in  the  market- 
places of  the  world  and  two  of  their  toughest 
oompetlton  Just  iutpfim  to  be  Wcet  Oer- 
many  and  J^ianese  Businessmen.  Both  na- 
tlOTs,  and  their  buslnesB  Interesta,  have  en- 
^)yed  the  big-hearted  genotoslty  <rf  Uncle 
Sam-^We  rarely  loaned  money  to  foreign 
industry  and  we  haven  t  underwritten  loans 
We've  given  it  away  and  called  It  fcreisn 
aid.  Since  World  War  n,  aooordlng  to  fig- 
ures suppUed  by  the  Agency  for  IntemaUonal 
Development,  the  United  SUtes  has  handed 
out  in  economic  aid  45  billion.  873  mlUlon 
dollars.  In  military  loans  and  grants,  the  flg- 
ure  comes  to  another  40  bUlion.  234  million 
doUars. 

West  Germany,  tor  example,  has  received  1 
blUlon,  472  million.  400  thousand  American 
tax  dollars  since  1946.  Japans  cut  has  come 
to  3  blllicn.  220  mUllon,  900  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  360  million  doUars  Lockheed  needs 
is  chicken  feed  compared  to  what  we've  put 
on  the  line  to  re-build  shattered  IndusMes 
abroad. 

ApparenUy  It*  all  rlfl^t  to  ante  up  for  a 
Japanese  electronic  firm  or  to  build  a  steel 
mill  somewhere  else  in  the  world,  but  we 
arent  si^poeed  to  risk  a  red  federei  cent 
in  an  effort  to  eave  an  Amarlcan  enterprise 

Opponents  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Banldng  Committee  have  argued  that  if 
Lockheed  receives  ^>eclal  protection  from 
Congress  other  firms  wlU  start  lining  t-,  --.w. 
Ing  the  same  kind  of  reUef.  b-h-w. 

They've  been  lining  up  for  more  decades 
than  you  can  count  on  your  finoen  and 
torn  and  theyll  be  inlln.  looglSSr  SSS 
ortals  Is  passed.  ^^ 

The  only  precedent  too  many  of  our  es- 

•toout  is  not  out  of  the  past,  but  is  a  part  of 
the  future. 

They  want  to  establish  a  new  precedent 
S^K^bui^^'^  they  can  destroy  an 
heS"^^*  <»««»  •  pwtty  good  Job  on  Lock- 
^^^^t  only  leaves  one  un-anawered  quea- 

Who'U  be  their  next  target. 
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■ra^RAHJlOAD  STRIKE-PDBLIC 
INTEREST  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  strike  by  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union  against  the  Union 
Pacific  and  three  other  rail  lines  points 
out  the  need  for  Congress  to  act  on  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  means  for  dealing 
with  national  emergency  labor  disputes 
In  the  transportation  Industry. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
public  we  need  a  new  api^'oach  for  the 
settlement  of  transportation  disputes  It 
has  become  apparent  that  the  present 
process  of  reacting  to  each  rail  crisis  with 
stopgap  laws  is  wholly  inadequate  The 
public  Interest  demands  that  new  and 
effective  means  be  provided  to  protect 
the  Nation  from  crippling  transportation 
strikes  or  lockouts. 


The  President  has  proposed  an  equita- 
ble and  workable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  S.  560,  which  I  have  Joined  in  co- 
sponsoring.  This  bill  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident new  authority  to  deal  with  national 
emergency  disputes  in  the  railroad,  air- 
line, maritime,  longshore,  and  trucking 
Industries. 

It  would  give  the  President  three  new 
options  in  the  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency dispute,  when  the  dispute  is  not 
settled  within  the  80-day  coollng-off 
period  authorized  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  These  options  are  as  toUows: 

First.  He  could  extend  the  coollng-off 
period  for  as  long  as  30  days  to  allow 
additional  time  for  bargaining  between 
the  parties. 

Second.  He  could  impanel  a  special 
board  to  determine  whether  partial  oper- 
ation of  the  industry  was  feasible,  and, 
if  so,  to  set  out  the  boundaries  of  such 
operation. 

Third.  He  could  Invoke  a  final  offer 
selection  alternative  whereby  the  final 
offers  of  each  party  would  be  submitted 
to  a  neutral  panel.  This  panel  would  se- 
lect without  alternation  the  most  reason- 
able of  these  offers  as  the  flnM  and 
binding  contract  to  settle  the  dispute. 
The  procedure  would  reward  reasonable- 
ness auid  thereby  facilitate  negotiation 
and  settlement. 

Whether  the  present  strike  is  termed 
regional  or  national,  it  is  apparent  that 
it  is  sharing  the  naticxial  ectmomy  as  a 
whole  and  impairing  the  econcxnic  re- 
covery which  we  are  banning  to  ex- 
perience. Industries  have  been  forced  to 
shut  down,  caushig  Job  layoffs  and  con- 
sumer inconvenience. 

This  strike  is  particularly  harmful  to 
a  landlocked  State  such  as  Idaho  which 
is  heavily  reliant  ivon  the  railroads  tor 
marketing  its  farm,  mine,  and  forest 
products.  The  strike  against  the  Unim 
Pacific  Railroad  Oo.  has  caused  a  ilbap- 
page  in  the  shipment  of  farm  pnxlucts 
such  as  wheat,  peas,  and  potatoes  to 
out-of-state  markets,  and  has  presented 
Idaho  with  a  crippling  blow  to  its  econ- 
omy. The  grain  harvest  is  Just  begin- 
ning in  the  State  and  if  service  is  not 
restored  soon,  the  grain  crop  will  have 
to  be  piled  on  the  ground  causing  trans- 
portation problems  well  into  the  future. 

The  lumber  and  paper  chip  industry 
is  similarly  affected.  Several  lumber  mm* 
have  already  closed  and  a  number  of 
others  have  plans  to  do  so  should  a  set- 
tlement not  be  reached  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Hoff  Lumber  Oo.  at  Horseshoe 
Bend.  Idaho,  closed  its  operations  be- 
cause it  could  not  move  the  70  cars  on 
its  siding  and  had  nowhere  else  to  store 
its  manufactured  lun^t)er  products. 

On  July  28,  a  spokesman  for  the  Poca- 
tello  Chamber  of  Commerce  Informed 
me  that  as  of  July  17  unemployment  in 
Bamuxk,  Bear  Lake,  Caribou,  Frank- 
lin, Oneida,  and  Power  Counties  stood 
at  852.  By  August  6,  the  Idaho  Depart- 
ment of  Emploorment  has  estimated  that 
an  additi<»ial  845  persons  will  be  laid 
off  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  Two  hundred 
of  these  people  have  already  been  laid 
off  by  the  FMC  phosphate  plant  located 
in  Pocatello. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  rec^ved  many 
phone  calls,  wires,  and  letters  regarding 
the  effects  which  the  current  strike  is 
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having  on  the  economy  of  my  State  and 
I  ask  unanimous  coDsent  that  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  these  letters  and  tel- 
egrams be  printed  in  the  Congrxssioival 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  strike, 
I  contacted  the  Presldeot  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor,  TransportatUoi,  Com- 
merce, and  Treasury  last  week  to  urge 
that  they  employ  every  means  at  their 
di^Msal  to  bring  abodt  an  early  resump- 
tion of  rail  service.  Congress,  however, 
must  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  provid- 
ing direction  so  that  future  occurrences 
of  this  nature  may  be  avoided.  I  respect- 
fully urged  that  legislation  to  provide 
ttie  necessary  machinery  ton  the  settle- 
ment of  national  emergency  disputes  in 
tiie  transportation  industry  be  {u>proved 
at  the  earliest  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
munications on  this  subject  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

HOBSBBHOE    BniD,    IDAHO. 

(OaUed  In  by  Hoff  Co.,  Jxily  30,  1971,  4:35 
pjn.) 

The  300  en:pIoyees  of  Hoff  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  Hoff  Forest  Products  and  manage- 
ment urge  iHompt  Congreaslonal  action  on 
Union  Pacific  strike.  Plant  Closure  effective 
date  6:00  pm.  July  30,  1971. 

Operations  not  resumed  until  strike  settled. 
Please  exert  all  Congressional  action  to  solve 
strike  problem. 

Hoff  Forxst  ft  Hoir  Luicbkb  Co.  Ku- 

PLOTXXS   Airo    MAlfACnCKNT. 

Sawtooth  Lxtiokx  Co., 
Mountain  Home.  Idaho.  July  19, 1971. 
Senator  Lxn  B.  Jordan. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatox  Joxdan:  If  the  strike  on  the 
Union  Pacific  continues  much  longer  it  Is 
going  to  bankrupt  or  else  seriously  Impair 
the  industries  dependent  upon  rail  shipment. 
Today  we  started  laying  off  oui  woods  crew 
and  in  a  few  days  will  have  to  start  laying 
off  the  nrm  crew.  We  employ  approximately 
100  men  in  our  woods  and  mUl  operatlona 
which  Isnt  large  but  aside  from  the  Air 
Base  la  the  only  stable  Industry  in  the  town. 

We  are  totally  dep>endent  upon  rail  ship- 
ments. We  normally  ship  two  oars  of  lumber 
per  day  and  a  car  of  cblpe  for  paper.  We  can 
only  store  a  few  days  operation  ahead  and 
then  we  have  to  shut  down.  Our  own  loeses 
aside  from  the  men's  payrtdls  which  will  be 
lost  are  already  aiwnimlng  staggering  pro- 
portions. 

There  must  be  some  type  of  legislation  that 
will    prevent    these    continual    rail    strikes 
which  are  seriously  hurting  the  commxmltles 
dependent  upon  rail  transportation. 
Sincerely  youirs, 

E.    M.  drODDABS, 

Pretident. 

Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

(Telegram  phoned  m  July  37,  1971,  11:30 
ajn.) 

The  rail  strike  Is  causing  a  shortage  of 
railroad  cars  that  is  hurting  our  lumber  and 
paper  chip  Industry  severely.  We  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  assistance  In  s\ipport- 
Ing  immediate  legislation  to  put  an  end  to 
this  strike  and  any  future  strikes  involving 
esential  utilities  and  transportation  serv- 
ices. Time  18  of  the  essence  If  our  economy  Is 
to  be  protected.  Your  help  wlU  be  greatly 
appreciated.  I  would  have  sent  this  by  tele- 
gram but  Western  Union  is  on  strike. 

WZLLIAJC    P.    NORDKEN, 

President.  Sandpotnt,  Idaho,  Chaml>er 
of  Commerce. 


Pack  Bivkb  LciCBBt  Co., 
Sandpoint.  Jdaho.  July  29,  1971. 
Eton.  Lew  B.  Joroak, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Sxnator  Jordan:  The  railroad  strike 
Is  going  to  have  far-reaching  effects  In  this 
area — and  to  our  Indtistry — If  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  take  quick  and  de- 
cisive action  to  bring  It  to  an  end. 

While  our  plants  are  located  on  and  served 
by  a  line  which  has  not  yet  been  struck,  we 
already  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  a  shortage 
of  rail  can  for  shipment  of  our  forest  prod- 
ucts. It  now  appears  that  even  If  the  lines 
which  serve  oiu*  plants  continue  to  (^>erate. 
Inability  to  provide  can  for  shipment  of 
chips  and  lumber  will  soon  force  us  to  shut 
down  our  mills.  These  are  the  principal  local 
payroUs  and  the  hundreds  of  men  who  wlU 
be  out  of  work  because  of  the  strike  wlU 
cause  drastic  effects  to  the  local  economy. 

We  urgently  request  that  your  office  take 
all  steps  possible  that  will  help  to  bring  the 
rail  strike  to  an  end. 
Beq>ectfully, 

W.  R.  WOOLSXT, 

Gerural  Manager. 

8HK.TXREC  COBF., 

BoUe,  Idaho.  July  23.  1971. 
Senator  Lxn  Jordan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Senator  Jordan:  We  urgently  need 
the  rail  strike  settled  by  whatever  means 
possible.  Lack  of  rail  service  Is  shutting  down 
our  mobile  home  plant  as  well  as  the  whcfle 
mobile  home  Industry  In  Idaho.  Your  asslat- 
ance  In  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Jnc  White, 

President. 

Idaho  Fresh-Pak,  Inc., 
LewisviUe.  Idaho.  July  20.  1971. 
Subject:  Present  rail  strike. 
Senator  Lxn  B.  Jordan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jordan:  Idaho  Freah-Pak, 
Inc.,  is  a  potato  dehydrator  In  LewlsvlUe, 
Idaho  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
We  sell  o\ir  product  both  retail  and  instltu- 
tionaUy  aU  over  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  your  Immediate 
attention  in  doing  what  you  deem  neces- 
sary to  get  railroads  back  in  operation  im- 
mediately. Needless  to  say,  effects  on  our 
company  are  very  crippling  and  worsening 
with  each  passing  day. 

At  this  time  I  am  holding  shipments  for 
the  Defense  Supply,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture Poverty  Program  for  potato  fiakes,  and 
13  carloads  of  our  own  Idaboan  products. 

I  respectfully  request  your  Unmedlate  at- 
tention In  this  matter.  I  am  siire  we  are 
only  one  of  many  thousand  companies  that 
are  crippled  because  of  this  strike. 
Sincerely  yotire, 

Oart  L.  Coz. 
Traffic  Manager. 

Pocatello,  Idaho, 

July  22.  1971. 
Hon.  Len  Jordan, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jordan:  Something  has  to 
be  done  about  the  niuiber  of  strikes  oc- 
curring In  this  nation! 

Tlie  railroad  unions  are  hurting  the  econ- 
omy of  our  community  of  Pocatello  and  our 
State  of  Idaho  by  these  strikes. 

My  brother-in-law  works  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  has  been  laid  off  three 
times  In  the  last  year  because  of  strikes  (this 
isnt  even  his  union.)  Also  because  at  this 
ctirrent  strike  by  the  Transportation  Union. 
300  employees  of  the  Food  Machinery  Oor- 


pcwatlon  here  in  PoeateUo  have  been  laid 
off  and  more  layoffs  are  e]q>ected  In  the  near 
future.  Hundreds  of  more  men  in  other  com- 
panies will  be  affected  by  this  strike  if  tt 
continues. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  three  men  out  of  one 
famUy  have  been  laid  off  because  of  strlkee. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  we  would  i^predate 
your  help  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully  youn, 

Paoia  Olsbn. 


INVESTOR-OWNED  HOSPITAI^ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing  Tennessean,  Dr.  Joseph  J. 
Dodds,  of  Chattanooga,  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  presid^it  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Hospitals,  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  investor-owned — proprie- 
tary— hospitals.  Dr.  Dodds  is  medioal  di- 
rector of  the  Earl  Campbell  Clinic  and 
Hospital  in  Chattanooga  and  an  alum- 
nus of  the  Mayo  Clinic  having  taken  his 
residoicy  there  in  1962. 

The  July  1972  issue  of  the  Alumnua 
contain  an  Interesting  article  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph J.  Dodds  concerning  the  role  of  in- 
vestor-owned hospitals  in  our  health  care 
delivery  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  fi^ows: 

THE  FtaKRATlON  Or  AlOXICAN  HOSFITALS 

(By  Jowph  J.  Dodds) 

(ICora  than  1.000  private  hospitals  wtHi 
a  bed  capaotty  at  more  than  07,000  In  41 
ctatea  and  Puerto  Bloo  are  repreeented  by 
the  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  Ilie 
Federation's  president — Alumnus  Joseph 
Dodds  (Surgery,  '63) — was  Invited  to  dlsa— 
this  substantial  force  in  the  fast-changing 
national  health  scene.  Here  is  his  report. — 
Advisory  Board,  The  Mayo  Alumxuia.) 

Tbere  Is  a  preoodous  ftve-year-old  In 
health  oare  who's  being  beard  and  heeded 
In  high  places;  it  Is  having  a  algnlflnant  ef- 
fect on  your  practice  of  medtdne,  wtotlMr 
you  own  a  hospital,  have  parteerShlp  tn  a 
hoq>ltal,  simply  pzactloe  there,  or  never  set 
foot  inside  one.  This  iarmldat>le  Infant  la 
the  Federation  of  Amerloan  Ho^ittali,  mo. 
with  oflloes  In  little  Bock.  Waahingtoa  and 
Los  Angeles,  whloh  repreaents  only  Oi»  In- 
terests and  phUosophiee  of  Investor-owned 
hospitals  In  the  United  States — ^for  now. 

After  an  Initial  phase  of  acute  gZDWing 
pains,  the  Fedeiatlon  has  achieved  all  of  the 
goals  It  set  two  yean  ago;  ae  currant  prssl- 
dent,  I  must  now  work  with  thB  boanl  of 
dlreetacB  to  formulate  an  entirely  new  aet  of 
goals  tor  what  has  proven  to  be  an  aotion- 
orlented  group.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have 
done,  what  we  <tf«  doing,  and  give  aome  Ideas 
of  what  well  be  doing  in  the  future. 

Prior  to  1968,  the  American  Hoq>ltaI  Aaao- 
clatlon  was  the  only  national  organisation 
representing  hoq>ltals.  While  all  hoqiltals 
have  many  inherently  common  goals  and 
problems,  the  investor-owned  segment  has 
needs  apart  from  the  voluntary  sector  and, 
in  addition,  a  driving  desire  to  be  Individu- 
ally creative  aiui  innovative.  This,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  AHA  prlnclpidly  repre- 
sented the  Interests  of  vcduntary  hospitals, 
led  many  of  us  to  believe  that  an  organiaa- 
tion  of  Investor-owned  ho^ltals  was  a 
necessity. 

Candidly,  there  was  another  reason.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  Tact  that  we  dislike  the  tenn 
"pn^rletary,"  because  there  Is  a  discrimi- 
natory shift  of  emphasis  In  that  term  that 
impUee  a  concentration  on  the  profit  ele- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  patient  care.  Ibe 
^>eclous  reasoning  behind  this  concept  has 
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the  U*  pat  to  It  by  our  provmble  contention 
tbAt  tb&t  W8  can  provide  ft  qiiallty  o(  medl- 
oftl  oftre  equal  to  any,  Kad  frequently  at 
tower  ooat  than,  vdnntary  UMUtutlooB. 

TiM  pi  MM  wtton  of  a  syBtem  of  health  care 
delivery  wltti  thl«  stature  waa,  we  felt,  suiB- 
clent  Juatlflcatton  for  the  existence  at  the 
Federathm.  In  th«  short  span  of  its  existence, 
It  has  exerted  Inftaanoe  and  action  in  a  man- 
ner that  oould  have  been  accomplished  only 
because  our  poaltlons  were  defensible  and 
our  arguments  creditable. 

"nte  PBdCFatton  of  American  Hospitals  was 
the  first  to  propose  an  ^tpeals  procedure  Tor 
hospitals  or  physicians  who  had  som«  dis- 
agreement on  liedlcare-Medlcald  relmbuiw- 
ment  with  Intermediaries  or  Health,  Bduea- 
tlon  and  Wdftfe  personnel.  (Previously,  re- 
Imboraement  varied  from  city  to  dty,  with 
UtUe  regard  to  the  reality  of  existing  area 
rates.  With  no  communication,  there  was  no 
defense.  We  have  motivated  other  prominent 
health  organisations  to  Join  us  In  proposing 
an  appeals  procedure,  and  It  appears  that  the 
Idea  wlU  be  accepted.) 

TtM  Pederatlon  was  successful  In  having 
an  amendment  Introduced  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1970.  which  Indudee  aU  Investor- 
owned  hoq>lta]s  In  provisions  for  housing 
and  tuban  development. 

tTUllsatlon  review,  a  procedure  that  will 
ultimately  affect  anyone  practicing  medicine, 
wlU  be  significantly  modified  In  the  pre- 
enactment  phases  by  Federation  efforts.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  a  utilisation  review  proce- 
dure was  to  be  enacted  which  would  have 
prohibited  any  physician  owning  any  Interest 
In  a  hospital  from  serving  on  the  utUlaatlon 
review  committee  of  that  boepttal.  In  many 
areas  in  our  country,  the  only  hospitals  are 
there  ijecauae  a  group  of  physicians  Invested 
their  private  funds  Just  so  there  could  be  a 
place  to  adequately  provide  treatment.  Sel- 
dctn  did  they  approach  the  project  with  any 
motivation  but  concern  for  their  patients. 
Thm  Federation,  through  meetings  with  So- 
d*  Security  Administration  officials  and 
members  of  Congress,  and  through  a  coonU- 
oated  effort  by  Its  membership,  was  respon- 
sUAe  Tor  a  postponement  and  reconsideration 
of  this  Issue  because  of  the  extreme  hard- 
ship It  would  Impose  on  Investor-owned  hos- 
pitals In  particular — and  ultimately  on  all 
physicians  and  admlnlstratcov  of  whatever 
perstiaslon. 

The  appointment  of  a  Federation  spokes- 
man to  the  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Ad- 
visory CouncU  last  ye«tf  gave  us  a  voice  on 
this  ooimtry's  single  most  important  advi- 
sory health  council,  whose  members  have 
deliberated  authoritatively  on  every  phase 
of  the  health  oare  delivery  system.  Including 
the  concepts  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
plftn. 

Many  Federation  suggestions  were  Incor- 
porated Into  some  of  the  constructive 
changes  made  m  the  Medicare  program  as  a 
result  of  our  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  growth  In  size 
and  Influence  for  the  Ftederatlon  was  the 
sstabUshment  of  Its  Bureau  of  Health  In- 
surance Ualson  Oonmilttee.  Established  to 
torn  a  working  relationship  between  in- 
vestor-owned hospitals  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration's  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance  (mcludlng  Medicaid),  the  com- 
oUttee  has  already  been  consulted  on  a  reim- 
bursement pilot  program,  elimination  of  an 
•ootf crated  depreciation  under  Medicare, 
eompoeltlon  of  utilization  review  commit- 
tees, a  single  audit  cost  report,  and  drafting 
of  »  n«w  health  care  delivery  system  which 
includes  a  plan  to  make  health  care  more 
accessible  to  all  Americans. 

We  are  continually  amaaed  that  so  many 
ask  mcredulously: 

"How  can  a  hoqutal  provide  a  full  range 
of  service:  expand  Its  physical  plant  without 
requesting  public  fiinds;  purchase  and  main- 
tain the  latest  equlptnent;  employ  competent 


people  In  fields  already  hampered  by  a  man- 
power shortage;  pay  franchise,  excise,  prop- 
erty, state  and  federal  income  taxes;  produce 
a  moderate  return  on  invested  capital — and 
still  exist  In  a  field  where  Its  services  must 
remain  competitively  priced  In  relation  to 
other  facilities  In  the  region?"  (During  one 
session  of  testimony,  a  VS.  Senator  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  any  hospital  paid  taxes!) 
It  seems  Ironic,  and  yet  appropriate,  that 
the  dally  improvement  of  the  image  of  In- 
vestor-owned hospitals  Is  resulting  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  acknowledgment  that 
properly  applied  Incentives  can  deliver  m- 
creased  care  without  compromising  the  qual- 
ity of  care.  The  private  enterprise  approach 
has  demonstrated  that  the  sound  application 
of  business  results  in  Improved  efficiency  and 
ultimately  return  on  Investment.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  Investor-owned  hospitals  shoxild 
be  used  as  yardsticks  against  which  to  meas- 
ure the  efficiency  of  all  hospitals,  in  delivery 
of  quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
And.  as  we  grow,  we  believe  It  will  become 
increasingly  clear  that  investor-owned  hos- 
pitals will  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
against  the  inflationary  trend  in  health  care 
costs.  (It  should  be  noted  that,  even  before 
our  Federation  was  a  viable  organization,  the 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United  States 
recommended  in  an  Einnual  report  that  In- 
vestor-owned hospitals  of  200  to  250  beds  be 
used  as  a  standard  against  which  to  measure 
the  performance  of  other  hospitals.) 

One  manifestation  of  the  advantages  of 
Incentive-oriented  hospital  administration 
is  the  growing  Interest  of  private  capital  In 
entering  a  field  in  which  there  are  portents 
of  doom  and  fiscal  anguish  being  heard  in 
every  corner  of  its  largest  segment — the  vol- 
untary group. 

The  recent  growth  of  multi-facility  cor- 
porations (or  "chains,"  as  some  detractors 
call  them)  has  spurred  considerable  dis- 
cussion. We  believe  their  emergence  is  a 
healthy  sign,  because  the  more  alternatives 
and  resources  which  can  be  developed  to  meet 
the  demand  for  quality  care,  the  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  the  system  vrlll  become. 
(This  assumes  public  companies  will  com- 
ply with  the  standards  and  operate  within 
the  framework  of  institutions  that  make  up 
the  balance  of  the  health  care  provision 
ind\istry). 

Again  candidly,  we  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Hospitals  feel  that  the  concern 
expressed  about  "chains"  by  existing  institu- 
tions and  others — though  we  are  sure  much 
of  the  concern  is  genuine — is,  in  many  In- 
stances, an  expression  of  fear  that  some 
existing  monopolies  may  be  shattered. 
Many  of  the  attacks  are  untrue  generaliza- 
tions, made  without  regard  for  the  fact  that 
these  multi-facility  corporations  are  a  new 
phenomenon,  still  developing  and  seeking 
their  proper  role.  The  growth  of  these  public 
companies  within  a  system  of  reasonable 
controls  Is  a  meaningful  development,  and 
arbitrary  roadblocks  should  not  be  placed 
in  their  way. 

The  necessity  for  development  of  these 
institutions  Is  self-evident.  In  an  article  In 
the  October  16,  1968  issue  of  Hospitals,  offi- 
cial magazine  of  the  AHA,  Dr.  Philip  D.  Bon- 
net acknowledged  that  capital  requirements 
of  hospitals  in  this  country  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  met  In  this  decade  by  traditional 
methods  of  financing — that  is,  by  philan- 
thropy and  by  government  funds — and  other 
sources  must  be  explored.  The  Federation 
believes  these  resources  must  come  from  the 
private  sector;  even  more  emphatically,  we 
believe  the  private  sectOT  Is  the  only  logical 
soxxrce. 

In  relation  to  administration  of  govern- 
ment programs  for  hospital  construction  and 
modernization,  we  emphasize  that  state 
agencies  and  HBW  must  be  alert  to  oppor- 
tunities, wherever  they  exist,  to  maximize 
the  degree  of  private  participation.  Where 
private  enterprise  wishes  to  construct  or  ex- 


pand existing  faculties  with  private  capital 
for  the  benefit  of  patient  care,  it  should  be 
encouraged  and  not  hampered  by  those  who 
would  impose  restrictions  and  controls  solely 
to  retain  local  control  ctf  health  cars 
facilities. 

The  Federation  of  American  Hospitals  has 
gone  on  record  against  any  '•skimming  of  the 
oream."  as  some  voluntary  officials  have 
charged,  to  the  "chains."  Committed  to  pro* 
vUUng  quaUty  health  cars  at  rvascmabls  costs, 
WW  took  the  following  ofltclal  position  m  a 
reaffirmation  of  exlstliig  policy  adopted  in 
September  of  1960: 

"It  is  the  obligation  of  all  hospitals,  irr«. 
spectlve  of  their  ownership  or  sponsorship 
to  provide  quality  health  care  to  their  com- 
munities. In  fulfilling  this  obligation.  aU 
boq>ltaIs  In  a  community  shotild  provide 
a  full  range  of  services  consistent  with  tbs 
prtndples  of  comprehensive  health  plaonlng. 
Including  the  avoiding  of  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  services.  Included  In  such  a 
full  range  of  services  should  be:  obstetrics, 
pediatrics.  Intensive  care,  coronary  caiei 
emergency  and  out-patient  services." 

Statistics  bear  out  the  commitment  of  in- 
vestor-owned hospitals  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  services.  The  1969  Guide  Issue  of  the 
AHA  Journal  indicates  that,  with  respect  to 
two  traditional  money-losing  departments  of 
hospitals,  our  facillUes  do  not  avoid  their 
responslbUitles.  There  are  2.6  babies  bom 
per  bed  in  investor-owned  facilities  as  com- 
pared with  2.0  in  other  institutions.  Some 
77  J%  of  investor-owned  hospitals  have  emer- 
gency room  services,  as  compared  with  80.9% 
of  all  hospitals.  In  addition.  81  %  of  Investor- 
owned  hospitals  with  more  than  60  beds  are 
accredited — and  the  rate  is  78.9%  if  one  con- 
slders  all  hospitals  with  more  than  50  beds, 
regardless  of  ownership.  Investor-owned  hos- 
pitals comprise  approximately  20%  of  all 
non-governmental  hospitals  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Tet  that  figure  Is  misleading  in  the 
sense  that  our  members,  in  their  specific 
states  or  areas  or  cities,  may  conyjrlse  100% 
of  the  health  care  facilities — as  much  as 
60%  to  70%  in  such  large  areas  as  Southern 
California,  carrying  over  into  a  40%  rate  for 
the  entire  state. 

Considering  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  a  drastic  effect  crippling  the  operation 
of  investor-owner  hospitals  could  have  on 
the  health  care  delivery  system  for  millions 
of  Americans  over  many  broad  areas. 

The  middle-income  private  patient  is  the 
man  "getting  it  in  the  neck"  Just  now.  As 
hospital  costs  increase,  he  Is  paying  twice 
for  every  cost  rise — either  directly  or  through 
increased  Insurance  rates  and,  for  the  grow- 
ingly  gargantuan  federal  medical  program^, 
through  his  Income  taxes.  If  more  effective 
management  iant  adopted  to  stem  the  fiood 
of  rising  costs,  he's  simply  going  to  refuse 
to  carry  the  biirden  any  longer.  We  hope  to 
lead  a  trend  toward  better  mEinagement. 

In  pre-Federatlon  days,  investor-owned 
hospitals  had  no  exclusive  voice  and,  as  a 
result,  legislation  specifically  involving  them 
also  excluded  them. 

The  Federation  has  changed  that.  Prime 
examples  are  inclusion  of  investor-owned 
hospitals  in  new  F.H.A.  mortgage  insurance 
guarantee  Insurance  legislation  (passed  in 
late  1970),  long  available  to  the  voluntary 
sector,  and  to  nursing  homes,  regardless  of 
type  of  ownership.  The  Regional  Medical 
Program  now  allows  investor-owned  hospitals 
to  participate  and  engage  in  contracts  with 
HEW  for  research  and  development  projects. 
There  are  as  many  and  more  areas  left  to 
change.  Characteristic  of  the  discriminatory 
legislation  that  we  are  zeroing  in  on  is  a 
portion  of  the  Robinson-Pattman  Act  which 
permits  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  to 
charge  investor-owned  hospitals  higher  rates 
than  voluntary  hospitals  (the  health  care 
field  Is  the  only  segment  of  commerce  m 
which  this  practice  is  allowed).  Investor- 
owned  hospitals  for  years  have  been  saddled 
with  a  financial  responsibility  as  a  result  of 
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statutes  such  as  that  allowing  recipients  of 
a  federal  loan  for  nursing  education  to  be 
relieved  of  part  of  their  obligation  i/  they  are 
employed  by  a  voluntary  hospital  (to  get 
some  of  these  people,  differentials  had  to  be 
paid). 

The  above  areas,  while  important,  are 
minor  compared  to  our  goals  in  the  future. 

We  are  currently  evaluating  an  original 
comprehensive  national  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. It  will  retain  elements  of  the  individ- 
uality that  have  played  the  most  progressive 
role  in  the  progress  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
allowing  all  citizens  freedom  of  choice,  access 
to  care,  and  protection  from  family-shatter- 
ing health  catastrophles.  In  addition,  it  will 
not  make  promises  of  services  it  cannot 
deliver. 

As  you  may  have  gathered  from  foregoing 
material,  we  have  plans  In  the  making  for 
prospective  reimbursement  and  utilization 
review  quite  different  from  some  submitted 
as  "the"  method  which  will  be  enacted  Into 
law.  We  have  indicated  support  of  the  con- 
cept of  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  as 
a  suggested  method  of  increcksing  the  delivery 
capability  of  medicine,  provided  the  final 
guidelines  and  regulsrtlons  show  this  can 
produce  the  desired  result  without  reducing 
quality  of  care.  We  will  share  the  best  we 
collectively  have  to  offer  for  the  development 
of  any  workable  system. 

One  final,  logical,  question  should  be: 

"What  motivates  a  Mayo-trained  physi- 
cian, with  training  received  in  the  greatest 
teaching  center  of  Uie  world,  to  become 
Involved  in  the  politics  of  quality  health 
care?"  The  answer  Is  quite  simple:  In  patient 
care,  the  word  "quality"  is  supreme;  If  it  is 
to  be  maintained,  all  knowledgeable  physi- 
cians must  in  concert  strive  to  see  that  it  Is 
not  legislatively  compromised. 

The  Federation  of  American  Hospitals  be- 
lieves in  a  pluralistic  approcu;h  and  solicits 
constructive  criticism  of  Its  policies  and  posi- 
tions. We  also  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  physicians  and  hospitals  must  listen  to 
an  aro\ised  public,  then  lead  in  development 
of  a  health  delivery  system  which  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  quality  care  through  the 
initiative  and  imagination  o<  i»lvate 
enterprise. 

CXDNCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OPnCTER.  Morning 
business  Is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT  AND 
THE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  IN- 
SPECTION ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivenson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1316, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  (S.  1316)  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  Increase  from  60  to  80  per  centum  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's share  of  the  costs  of  any  coopera- 
tive meat  inspection  program  carried  out  by 
any  State  tmder  such  section. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
CcMnmittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  after  line  6. 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sxc.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inq>ectlon  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  4M 
(a)  (3) ) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "60  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80 
per  centum". 


On  page  2,  at  the  begiimlog  of  line  3, 
change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 
"3";  and.  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  strike  out 
"The  amendment  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of"  and  insert  "The  amendments 
made  by";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreacTUattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
301(a)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspeotl(»i  Act, 
as  amended  (31  UJB.C.  6ai(a)(3)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "60  per  centum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  itxemot  "80  per  cen- 
txmti". 

Sxc.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
In;^>ectlon  Act,  as  amended  (21  VJ&.C.  454(a) 
(3) ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "50  per  cen- 
tum" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "80  per 
centum". 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  July  1,  1971. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Time  on 
this  bill  is  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    (Mr.   Tal- 

MAAGE)  . 

Who  3^elds  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  purposes  of 
amendment  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  raise  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  State 
meat  inspection  progrsuns  from  50  per- 
cent, as  it  is  now,  to  80  percent.  This 
would  apply  not  only  to  the  meat  inspec- 
tion programs  but  sdso  to  the  poultry  in- 
specUon  programs. 

The  present  law  provides  that  a  State 
may  maintain  a  meat  inspection  or  poul- 
try Inspection  program  if  it  meets  the 
standards  set  by  the  Federal  act  and  if 
the  Federal  Government  finds  that  the 
State's  program  is  equivalent  to  the  Fed- 
eral program.  Under  that  program,  most 
of  the  States  conduct  a  State  meat  in- 
spection program  as  wtil  as  a  poultry 
inspection  program. 

In  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967  was 
a  provision  that  if  a  State  chose  to  dis- 
continue its  meat  inspection  program,  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  it  over. 
In  that  case,  of  course.  100  percent  <rf  the 
cost  would  fall  upon  the  Federal  Govem- 
rnsat.  We  are  living  in  days  when  the 
States  are  facing  many  budgetary  prob- 
lems. Some  States  already  have  elected 
to  discontinue  their  meat  inspecUon 
programs. 

It  Is  belieyed  that  if  this  Federal  con- 
tribution was  raised  from  its  present  50 
percent  to  80  percent,  the  States  would 
refrain  from  discontinuing  their  meat 
inspection  programs  and  that  thus,  very 
likely,  it  would  save  money  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill. 

I  need  not  take  time  to  state  how  Im- 
iMrtant  it  is  to  have  the  States  share  in 
this  program  and  how  they  can  do  a  Job 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  system  and 


at  the  same  time  tailor  the  operation  of 
their  inqjectiosi  iMvgrams  to  meet  the 
needs  of  th^r  smaller  communities  and 
their  smaller  pirocessors. 

I  have  no  request  for  time.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators.  Hearings  were 
held  on  it  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion of  the  C(Hnmlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  it  w<as  generally  favored 
by  witnesses. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  should  result  In 
some  savings  in  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  meat  inspection.  At  present 
under  title  m  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  and  section  5  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Ls  authorized  to  i>ay  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  State  inspec- 
tion programs.  In  the  absence  of  such 
State  progrsuns,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  inspec- 
tion work  itself  and  to  bear  100  percent 
of  the  cost.  The  bill  would  Increase  the 
amount  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  toward  State  programs 
to  80  percent,  thereby  encouraging  States 
to  continue  in  this  work  and  to  continue 
to  bear  20  percent  of  the  cost.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  legislation  it  appears  likdy 
that  many,  if  not  most,  States  would  dis- 
continue these  programs. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiel(b  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  legislation  which  would  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  State  meat 
and  poultry  Inspection  costs  from  50  to 
80  percent 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Presidoit,  the 
Etartnership  which  has  developed  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  establishing  a 
sound  and  efQcient  inspection  system  has 
3^elded  impressive  results.  In  the  slK>rt 
time  since  the  passage  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act,  nearly  all  of  the  States  have 
developed  inspection  systems  equal  or 
superior  to  the  standards  required  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Is  indeed  a 
gratifying  development,  and  will  cer- 
tainly go  a  long  way  toward  upholding 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
meat  which  it  purchases. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in 
order  to  uphold  standards  and  insure 
that  future  needs  are  met,  we  must  pro- 
vide a  better  incoitive  so  that  the  States 
can  continue  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  quality  ln;Q>ection  standards. 
With  the  increasingly  tighter  economic 
situation,  States  caught  in  a  fiscal 
squeeze  will  be  forced  to  terminate  in- 
spection programs.  If  we  are  to  continue 
this  partnership,  which,  I  feel,  is  sound 
and  needed,  then  an  izicreased  fimding 
on  the  Federal  level  is  necessary.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  confident 
that  an  80-20  funding  basis  will  permit 
most  of  the  States  to  continue  their  pro- 
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grams.  I  am  gratUled  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislaition  has  also  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  imme- 
diate passage. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

On  page  one,  between  lines  six  *nd  seren. 
add  the  foUowlng  new  aectlon  and  number: 

"8mc.  1.  Subparagrapb  (6)  at  section  801 
(c)  of  such  Act  (31  n.8.C.  Ml  (c)(a))  Is 
amended  as  follows:  'notwttJwtsndlng  any 
other  proTlBloDB  of  this  Act,  carcaoaes,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products  pre- 
pared under  State  Inspection  et  any  estai)- 
Ushment  In  »ny  State,  not  deel^nAted  under 
this  paragraph  (c).  In  aooordaince  with  re- 
quirements which  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined are  at  least  equal  to  those  under  titles 
I  and  IV  of  this  Act,  shall  be  Ml«lUe  for  dis- 
tribution In  commerce  (including  entry  Into 
any  establishment  at  which  inspection  Is 
maintained  under  title  I)  upon  the  same 
basis  as  carcaaSee,  parts  thereof,  meat  and 
meat  food  products  inspected  under  title  I, 
wtien  they  are  marked  undw  auch  superrl- 
slon  and  other  conditions  a«  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  with  a  combined 
State-Federal  official  inspection  legend.' " 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Seotion  3" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  3." 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "Section  8" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  4." 

On  page  3,  Una  4,  strike  out  "The  amend- 
ments made  by"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  amendments  made  by  the  first  and 
third  sections  of." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  paradoKes  of  our  economic  situation 
today  is  that  there  is  a  "plethora  of 
plenty"  of  food,  but  meat  is  very  ex- 
pensive. This  is  pointed  out  in  an  article 
in  the  Washington  E>renlng  Star,  July  21, 
1971,  in  a  section  on  food,  written  by 
Marian  Burros,  which  talks  about  the 
"Plethora  of  Plenty."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  31,  1971] 

PLKTHoaA  or  Plxmtt 

(By  Marian  Bums) 

As  unllkdy  as  It  may  seem,  when  almost 
everything  is  going  up  In  price,  there  are 
some  marvtious  food  buys  awaiting  the 
canny  ^lopper. 

It  Isnt  easy  to  ferret  out  these  bargains; 
tt  takes  time  and  patience  and  it  certainly 
means  cooking  Instead  ci  toaslng  the  package 
In  a  pot. 

But  It's  worth  It  all  around:  Better  tasting 
meala,  more  attracttve  looking  and  lees 
expensive. 

This  year  fresh,  froeen  and  canned  salmon 
Is  a  bargain,  relatlvtiy  ^Making,  that  1& 
Turkeys  are  cheaper,  too,  and  they  are  so 
vanatUe. 

Rice,  black  olives,  cranberry  aauce,  plimu 
are  on  the  pl«itlful  list  put  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiire  for  July  and  August. 

Sunmier  fruits  and  vegetables,  like 
peaobee,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  cucum- 
bers, green  peppers  and  green  beans  either 
are  or  will,  m  the  next  few  weeks,  be  t»loed 
w«U. 

Oonalder  sotne  new  ways  of  nslng  these 
food  bargains  and  notloe  the  drop  In  your 


food  expenditures  whsn  you  *itw.iT%.»^  coa- 
vanlenoe  products  from  your  Shopping  list. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle pomts  out  that  meat  is  the  most 
expensive  item  in  the  American  diet  to- 
day. Of  course,  it  does  not  take  the  Star 
to  tell  us  that  meat  is  expensive.  We  do 
not  have  to  go  beycmd  an  article  in  a 
nevrq>aper.  We  can  look  eU  the  shopping 
pages  and  look  at  the  prices  tmd  they 
will  tell  us  what  is  happening  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  price  of  meat.  Meat  is 
the  most  expensive  item  on  the  Ameri- 
can table  today — and  every  American 
housewife  knows  it. 

Look  at  the  advertisements  from  the 
food  chains — Jumbo.  Acme.  Safeway. 
Oiant— lo<*  at  the  prices,  the  "bargain" 
prices  of  meat. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
simply  go  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  the  American  housewife  in 
providing  food  for  the  table  for  her  hus- 
and  and  children — the  cost  of  meat. 

We  are  restricting  the  meat  market. 
We  are  doing  it  m  the  name  of  sanitary 
standards.  We  all  support  the  highest 
possible  sanitary  standards.  We  all  sup- 
port the  highest  health  quality  stand- 
ards for  meat.  But  when  we  utilize  the 
standards  to  restrict  the  meat  market, 
to  limit  the  quantity,  without  improving 
the  quality,  then  we  are  serving  a  few 
selfish  Interests  and  not  the  interests  of 
the  American  housewife  who  has  to  go 
to  the  grocery  store  and  use  the  diminish- 
ing dollar  to  feed  her  famUy. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  pending 
amendment  is  all  about.  This  is  an 
amendment  which.  No.  1.  looks  to  a 
larger  supply  of  healthful  and  whole- 
some meat  for  the  country,  because  it 
looks  toward  upgrading  the  State  sys- 
tems of  inspection  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States  to  the  high  level  which  has  been 
attained  by  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
program. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  very  Uttle  incentive 
in  some  States  to  upgrade  State  in- 
spected butcher  shops — very  little.  There 
will  be  a  laggard  interest  in  it. 

So  that,  in  fact,  those  who  acquire 
their  meat  from  these  sources  may  not 
get  meat  as  good  as  they  could  have  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  which 
would  give  an  incentive  in  every  one  of 
the  50  States  to  upgrade  their  State 
systems. 

So  that  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
more  meat,  a  larger  quantity  of  meat, 
produced  at  a  higher  level  of  whole- 
someness  and  healthfulness.  for  the 
American  consuming  public  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  only 
meat  going  mto  interstate  OMnmerce 
is  that  which  comes  from  federally 
inspected  packing  plants.  This  restricts 
the  market.  It  does  not  take  an  ec<mo- 
mist  to  understand  the  economics  of  the 
problem. 

We  have  one  group  of  people  over  here 
who  have  a  comer  on  the  interstate 
market  and  they  want  to  keep  it.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 
they  will  keep  it. 

We  have  over  here  a  number  of  small 
businessmen  who  are  willing  to  comply 


with  the  highest  standards  of  sanitation 
and  health  protection. 

We  also  have  the  consuming  public, 
which  has  a  crying  need  for  some  reUef 
from  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Unless  we  adc^t  this  amendment,  we 
will  not  give  them  that  relief,  but  will 
leave  the  situation  as  it  is;  namely,  meat 
sales  being  the  prerogative,  so  far  as  the 
interstate  market  is  concerned,  of  those 
few  who  are  in  the  federally  Inspected 
system. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  question  here 
of  equity  to  certain  American  smaU 
businessmen  in  various  States.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Maryland  is  one  of 
those  States.  We  were  told  that  if  we  will 
upgrade  the  State  in£i>ection  system, 
and  if  the  local  small  budnessmen  in 
the  meat  business  will  upgrade  thetr 
facilities  so  that  they  are  equivalent  and 
equal  to  the  Federal  system,  their  prod- 
ucts will  be  given  equality  with  thoae  in 
the  industry  who  are  now  within  the 
Federal  inspection  program. 

A  great  many  smeJI  businessmen  in 
Maryland  and  in  46  other  States  went 
out  and  hocked  everything  they  had  to 
raise  money  to  upgrade  their  plants  and 
make  them  sanitary  and  wfaole8(»ne,  and 
to  make  their  products  equally  whole- 
some with  those  purohased  from  Federal 
plants. 

Mr.  TALMAOOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yldd  brieOy, 
while  a  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  so  that  the  yeas  and  nays  may 
be  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nasrs  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  also  advise  the  Chair  whether 
he  Is  asking  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  I  make  such  a 
request. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Th.e  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly;  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  SenaUn- 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  Senator's  remains.  I 
was  serving  as  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  when  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Inspection  Act  was  passed.  Our  State 
made  extracH-dinary  efforts  to  see  that 
our  State  meat  inqiection  plants  met  the 
Federal  standards.  It  was  the  under- 
standing at  that  time  that  when  tjie 
standards  were  met,  these  products  could 
move  in  Interstate  commerce. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Maryland  peak- 
ing about  meat  from  State  plants  that 
do  c(unply  with  U.S.  standards  for  whole- 
some meat? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
During  his  administration  in  Oklahoma, 
he  saw  personally  what  could  be  done  to 
i4}grade  this  system  so  as  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  State  system  of  standards 
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was  equal  to  VS.  standards  of  inspection. 
■nie  consumer  Is  thus  fully  inote<^ted  and 
receives  a  doulde  benefit,  because  there  is 
a  greater  supply  of  meat,  which  tends  to 
lower  t^e  price  of  inspected  meat.  The 
supply  of  meat  Inspected  according  to 
Federal  standards  will  be  much  larger. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  Is  no  Jeopardy 
to  consumers  because  the  quality  of  meat 
is  of  standards  prescribed  by  the  UJB. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Under  the  amendment, 
no  meat  would  be  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  by  the  people  who 
operate  the  federal  system  which  was 
not  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  meat  cer- 
tified under  the  federal  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  10  ad- 
ditional minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
on  the  amoidment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  meat  processed  in 
foreign  coimtries,  such  as  Mexico,  Poland, 
or  Australia,  does  not  come  into  this 
country  and  move  in  interstate  com- 
merce?       

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  well  knows,  it  does.  One  can 
go  into  any  chainstore  in  the  country 
and  buy  a  Polish  ham  or  any  other  for- 
eign meat  product. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  way  the  law  is 
presently  being  administered,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  gross  discriminaticoi  against  State 
inspection  plants.  Foreign  meat  products, 
such  as  meat  from  Poland,  may  move  m 
mterstate  commerce,  but  meat  in/q)ected 
in  State  plants  that  conform  to  Federal 
standards  may  not  move  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  ex{u;tiy  correct.  I  would  like  to 
make  the  further  point  that  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion program  can  oversee  what  is  hap- 
pening m  Denmark.  Poland.  Mexico  or 
wherever.  However,  under  the  pendmg 
bill,  there  would  be  continued  oversight 
over  every  one  of  the  State  sjrstems  if 
they  all  were  to  come  imder  it.  So,  we 
would  have  a  very  real  operation  of  the 
federal  system. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  this  is  a  program 
which  h£ts  the  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
commenting  in  approval  on  the  proposal 
embodied  in  tiie  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  foUows: 

Dbpsxtkxnt  of  AraucTn.TDXs, 

Orj'ics  or  TKK  Sbcutaxt, 
WaahiHiitoti,  DJC.,  June  2$,  1971. 
Hon.  HzucAif  E.  Taucadok, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Agricvlture  and 
Forestry.  V.S.  Senate. 

Dkak  Ilk.  Ohaiucam:  This  Is  to  lesponse  to 
your  letter  at  Ifanb  3S.  1871,  requesting  a 


report  on  S.  ISlS,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fsd- 
eral  Meat  Inspection  Aot  to  Increase  from  60 
to  80  pepoent  the  Federal  Oovemment's  share 
of  the  costs  of  cooperative  meat  InapeotlflQ 
programs  carried  out  by  the  States. 

The  Department  supports  this  bill  provid- 
ed It  Is  amended  to  Incorporate  the  baalo  pro- 
visloDs  of  S.  1932  Introdtioed  by  Senator 
Uathlaa.  8.  1932  would  permit  State  estal>- 
Ushments  having  "equal  to"  inspection  to 
move  their  products  In  interstaits  commerce 
and  to  federally  Inspected  e&MM  tah  ments, 
with  a  oonxbined  State-Pederai  official  inspec- 
tion legend.  Tlie  oomMnatlon  of  these  two 
measures  will  create  strong  Incentives  for 
Statee,  which  have  developed  Inspection  sys- 
tems equal  to  the  Federal,  to  oontlnue  to  op- 
erate and  improve  tbeee  systems. 

rKDKRAL-STAn    COST   SHABING 

since  late  1967,  when  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  was  amended  by  the  M^ole- 
some  Meat  Act,  some  44  States  h&ve  devel- 
oped meat  inspection  programs  eqxial  to  the 
Federal  program.  Nearly  all  of  these  States 
had  grossly  inadequate  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams 3  years  ago.  Tliat  they  have  been  able 
to  develop  effective  inspection  programs  in 
suoh  a  short  period  of  time  is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  And  most  important,  it  clearly 
detnoostrates  their  commitment  to  the  part- 
nership approach  to  government  that  Con- 
gees has  supported. 

Unfortunately,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
provides  no  incentive  for  States  to  continue 
their  meat  Inspection  programs;  In  fact.  It 
provides  a  flnanolal  disincentive.  A  State 
must  now  bear  50  percent  of  VtM  cost  of  car- 
r3rlng  out  Its  meat  inspection  program.  But 
this  cost  may  be  totally  eliminated  sln>ply 
by  turning  the  program  over  to  us.  With  the 
financial  bind  that  Is  prevalent  In  State  gov- 
ernment everywhere,  many  Governors  and 
legislatures  are  contemplating  doing  Just 
that. 

The  Issue  Is  anm  \inder  debate  In  Nebraska, 
and  legislators  from  that  State  have  in- 
formed us  that  eeveral  other  Midwestern 
States  expect  to  follow  Nebraska's  lead  in 
this  matter.  California  has  notified  us  that 
If  the  funding  formula  is  not  changed,  the 
State  will  not  be  able  to  continue  Its  meat 
Inspection  progrtun  beyond  fiscal  year  1972. 
mmiim-  puUlc  comments  have  been  made  by 
the  Directors  of  Agrlciiltiire  in  Washington 
and  Wisconsin.  Our  Bieat  Inspection  Advisory 
Committee  (which  is  oompoeed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture) recently  passed  a  resolution  support- 
ing an  Increase  in  Fedetal  funding  to  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  State 
inspection  programs. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  on  an  80-30 
funding  basis  most  States  will  continue  their 
programs.  We  are  equally  confident  that  there 
will  be  a  rapid  decline  In  the  nimiber  of  State 
inspection  progmaa  under  the  present  60-60 
ratio.  ^ 

On  the  basis  of  44  "equal  to"  Statee,  total 
State  inqwotlon  costs  during  fiscal  year  1973 
are  estimated  at  $63.2  million.  The  Federal 
share  of  this,  iinder  the  60-50  formula,  wUl 
be  $26.6  mimon.  Under  the  proposed  80-30 
formula.  Federal  costs  would  be  $42.6  miUlCHi 
— an  Increase  of  $16.0  million,  but  oonslder- 
ably  lees  than  the  cost  of  100  percent  funding 
that  will  be  required  if  States  begin  to  ter- 
minate their  Inspection  programs. 

The  same  funding  problems  exist  in  States 
that  are  developing  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  we  recommend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  also  be  amended  to 
reflect  financing  In  accordance  with  an  80-30 
formula. 

Attached  Is  a  table  reflecting  total  Federal 
and  State  costs  for  operations  of  State  meat 
and  poultry  programs  under  the  60-80  and 
80-30  sharing  formulas. 

XQTTAL  nXATMKHT  FOR   STATX-tNBPKCTKD   MXAT 

Title  m  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
AcA  clearly  Indleaftes  that  It  was  the  Intent 
of  OoDgrees  to  give  the  States  an  opportunity 


to  protect  the  consumer  In  tikst  porticoi  of 
the  meat  supply  produced  in  plants  operating 
In  Intrastate  commerce.  Only  if  the  States 
failed  to  act  was  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
st^  in  and  assunte  direct  responslbUlty  for 
Inspection.  We  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
this  State-Federal  partnership  approach  be- 
cause it  encourages  local  initiative,  decen- 
tralises dectalonmaklng,  and  discourages 
growth  to  unmanageable  proportions  of  the 
Federal  Establishment. 

The  Federal  Meat  In^MCtlon  Act  allows 
meat  from  foreign  establishments,  produced 
under  an  approved  foreign  system  at  least 
equal  to  our  Federal  system,  to  move  freely 
in  Interstate  commerce  throu^out  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  products  inq>ected 
by  States,  which  provide  Inspection  equal  to 
the  Federal  system,  should  be  allowed  to 
move  freely  In  Interstate  commerce.  Afford- 
ing a  lesser  status  to  an  approved  State  sys- 
tem seems  unfair  and  imnecessary.  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  provisions  of  S.  1932  would 
eliminate  these  particular  inequities  which 
now  exist  in  the  intrastate  InqjMCtlon  meat 
inspection  systems. 

There  would  be  no  significant  additional 
ooeits  associated  with  enaotznent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1932. 

These  proopsed  amendments  would  have 
no  significant  Impact  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

ITie  Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpolnft 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Curroao  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Affric^tUvre. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  mig^t 
read  at  this  point  a  portion  of  tiie  letter. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  under  date  of  June  28,  1971. 
The  letter  states  in  part: 

The  Department  supports  this  bUl  pro- 
vided it  is  amended  to  Incorporate  the  baalo 
provisions  of  S.  1933  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mathlas.  S.  1932  would  permit  State  estab- 
lishments having  "equal  to"  lnq>ection  to 
move  their  products  in  interstate  oommeros 
and  to  federally  lnq>eoted  establishments, 
with  a  combined  State-Federal  oOdal  In- 
spection legend. 

In  fact,  the  Department's  approval  of 
the  total  bill  was  predicated  upon  the  in- 
clusion of  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment. And  it  is  a  fair  amendment. 

Mr.  CHTTiFS.  Mr.  Presidoit.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHTTiTa.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
a  hard  time  understamling  the  situation. 
I  wish  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  explain  for  me  how  it  is  that  we 
will  allow  this  to  a  foreign  govemm^it, 
where  their  inQ)ection  is  equal  to  the 
USDA  Inspection,  but  we  will  not  allow 
it  to  our  own  State  governments.  I  have 
an  awfully  hard  time  explaining  that  to 
a  person  in  Florida  with  a  plant  that  has 
received  approval.  He  has  a  plant  that  is 
equal  to  and  therefore  does  not  require 
Federal  inspection.  I  have  a  hard  time 
exi^aining  that  to  the  State  ofOcials. 

lliey  have  worked  the  State  plants  up 
to  where  they  are  equal  to,  and  then  they 
see  foreign  beef  coming  in  here  that  is 
not  Inspected,  and  that  is  for  what  we 
say  is  a  valid  reason,  that  that  Inspection 
is  equal  to  the  Inspection  here.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  could  help  me  out  of  that 
dilemma.    

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  the  same 
dilemma.  Why  do  we  allow  the  meat- 
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pa<^er  In  Poland  or  Denmailc  ova* 
whom  there  is  no  possibUMy  of  any  over- 
sight Infection  of  meat,  to  do  this  and 
yet  say  to  the  State  of  Maryland  or  Flor- 
ida, which  has  also  compiled: 

Although  you  bAve  been  cartlfled,  tX- 
tbough  your  meat  inspection  systems  have 
been  declared  to  be  equivalent  and  as  good 
as  the  Federal  system,  we  will  not  let  your 
goods  Into  Interstate  ccsmneree. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  It  sounds  like  it  is  equal 
but  not  quite  equal  enough. 

&fr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  Senator  well 
recognizes,  this  is  not  a  situation  that 
holds  logically.  We  have  to  look  for  oth- 
er grounds.  The  sufferers  are  the  small 
producers  that  cannot  get  into  inter- 
state commerce.  They  suffer.  But  we 
know  that  the  real  sufferers  are  the  peo- 
ple who  pay  these  prices  for  meat,  be- 
cause their  access  to  the  real  reservoir 
of  meat  products  in  the  country  is  artifl- 
cially  limited.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  State  inspection  was  not  as  good  and 
when  they  were  not  producing  meat  un- 
der the  same  sanitary  conditions  as  other 
places.  We  know  that.  We  have  to  be 
realistic.  However,  we  have  to  update  our 
thinking  oa  this  matter. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land thinks  there  would  be  actually  more 
competiticm  if  we  allowed  plants  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida— and  we  have  plants  In  our  State 
where  the  inspection  is  equal — to  be  able 
to  ship  in  interstate  conuneroe.  There 
would  actually  be  more  ccanpetition  than 
now  where  they  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  having  a  Federal  Inspection  of  the 
food  operations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  It 
that  by  admitting  to  interstate  conuneroe 
meat  products  produced  in  wholly  equal 
State-inspected  plants,  those  products 
are  Just  as  wholesome  and  Just  as  health- 
ful and  would  increase  the  total  supply 
of  meat  available  to  the  American  house- 
wife; and  she,  in  turn,  if  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  has  not  totally  evapo- 
rated in  this  day  and  age,  would  benefit 
from  the  competition  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  CHILEa  The  Senator  thinks  it 
would  be  easier  for  the  little  man  to  get 
into  the  meat  business  if  he  felt  his  orig- 
inal investment  would  not  be  so  tiigh  and 
that  this  might  encourage  a  person  to 
get  into  the  business. 

Bfr.  MATHIAS.  Bir.  Prestdent.  I  do 
not  think  It  takes  very  much  imsfi^nation 
to  realize  bow  dUQcult  it  would  be  to  start 
another  Swift  or  another  Armour  Ck>. 
tmder  modem  conditions.  It  would  even 
be  tough  for  little  plants  to  start,  because 
if  they  are  gctog  to  meet  these  high 
standards  which  are  now  required,  and 
will  continue  to  be  required  imder  the 
amencknent— which  incidentally  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment— it 
is  going  to  require  capital.  But  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  pootble  and  easier  imder  the 
peiufing  amendment  for  a  man  to  go  Into 
the  business  than  it  would  be  without  it 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  fn»n  Mary- 
land said  that  if  we  could  not  find  logi- 
cal reasons  why  this  would  be  so,  we 
would  have  to  find  other  reasons.  I  have 
not  foimd  those  as  yet.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  could  tell  me  if  he  has  found 
other  reasons. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Soimtor 


from  Florida  knows  that  one  of  the 
rules  of  logic  in  the  case  of  a  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  eludes  one. 
Is  to  ask  who  benefits.  Who  benefits 
in  this  case?  It  Is  those  who  intsently 
monopolize  the  Interstate  meat  max^et 
and  they  do  not  want  to  share  it.  I  think 
that  is  where  the  difOculty  arises  In  get- 
ting what  is  otherwise  a  very  equitable 
and  desiraUe  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.   TALMADOE.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  we 
considered  this  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
we  rejected  it. 

First,  there  is  no  need  to  provide  for 
State  inspection  of  meat  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Packing  plants  prepar- 
ing any  part  of  their  output  for  inter- 
state commerce  have  been  subject  to 
Federal  inspection  since  1907;  and  Fed- 
eral inspection  is  available  to  any  such 
plant  that  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  to  the  extent  that 
State  meat  inspection  services  have  been 
available,  they  have  been  restricted  to 
plants  producing  only  for  consumption 
within  the  State. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  this  situation  is 
not  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  imported  meats. 
Federal  inspection  is  not  available  in 
foreign  countries.  Meat  produced  by 
foreign  packing  companies  can  l>e  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  only  if  in- 
spected under  a  foreign  system  at  least 
equal  to  the  U.S.  system. 

Bir.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  delighted  to 
jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  the  question  here 
whether  inspection  could  be  available? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  question  in- 
volved is  that  the  United  States  simply 
has  no  Jurisdiction  in  a  foreign  coimtry 
and  could  not  exerdse  Jurisdiction.  We 
simply  must  set  up  some  system  that 
accepts  the  foreign  inspection  service, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  done  in  this 
instance.  But  we  do  have  jurisdiction 
over  50  States  and  we  mandate  Federal 
Inspection  if  they  ship  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  this  country. 

Mr.  CHILBS.  What  the  Senator  has 
not  exi^ained  is:  Where  are  the  rights 
of  the  pec^le?  Are  we  Jtist  organized  to 
put  another  burden  on  the  people  in  our 
States  that  we  cannot  place  on  foreign 
people?  The  Senator  has  not  answered 
that. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  will  get  to  that 
p<^t  now.  Such  foreign  plants  are  not 
given  a  choice  of  alternative  systems,  as 
this  amendment  would  i»ovide  for  do- 
mestic plants. 

If  this  amendment  were  agreed  to,  and 
If  the  bill  passed,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President,  anyone  who  ships  meat  in  in- 
terstate commerce  could  have  two  op- 
tions: The  first  option  would  be  to  get 
Federal  ln4)ectioii  and  ship  anywhes«  in 


the  United  States  he  wanted  to;  and 
the  second  option  would  be  to  shop  any- 
where around  the  50  States  and  get  the 
best  deal  and  the  best  inspection  serv- 
ice. He  would  do  business  wherever  he 
thinks  the  alternative  is  easier. 

If  treatment  for  shrink  were  more  fav- 
orable in  one  State  than  in  the  other 
States,  he  could  shop  around  with  50 
alternatives.  Infection  in  each  of  the 
50  States  is  bound  to  be  different  insofar 
as  restrictions  are  concerned,  what  they 
require  to  be  done,  and  what  may  not  be 
done,  the  personalities  and  the  people 
involved. 

That  is  why  the  amendment  should 
not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHIT  .KB.  Then  the  Senator  has 

the  confidence  that  the  Inspectors  we 

have  are  going  to  be  competent  enough 

that  that  meat  will  be  safe  enough? 

Mr.   TALMADOE.   I  am  not  sasrlng 

that.    

Mr.  CHILES.  But  the  Smator  does  iK>t 
have  that  same  confidence  with  respect 
to  State  inspectors. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Perstmally.  I  do  not 
buy  foreign  meat.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  do.  I  do  not  encourage  it, 
but  if  someone  wants  to  run  the  risk  of 
bujring  foreign  meat  he  must  run  the 
risk  of  the  foreign  inspection  service. 

In  this  country  we  liave  had  Federal 
inspection  since  1907.  Since  that  date  we 
have  required  that  meat  shipped  in  in- 
terstate commerce  must  be  federally 
inspected. 

The  second  reason  our  committee  dis- 
agreed with  the  amendment  is  that  it 
threatens  to  corrupt  both  the  Federal 
and  the  State  inspection  systems.  If  it 
were  adopted,  each  plant  in  an  approved 
State  could  elect  between  two  inspectic«i 
systems,  as  I  Just  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  A  person  who  had 
not  yet  located  his  plant,  or  was  in  a 
position  to  relocate  his  plant,  could 
choose  the  most  advantageous  of  a 
number  of  systems.  If  treatment  for 
shrink  or  other  matter  were  more 
favorable  in  one  State— Georgia,  Florida. 
Montana,  or  Wisconsin — plants  in  that 
State  would  have  a  competitive  advan- 
tage.          

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  average  American  housewife  tias  a 
choice  when  she  goes  to  the  grocery 
store. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  yielding  for  a 
question,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  am  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  getting  to  the 
question.  What  choice  does  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  small  niral  community  have,  a 
commimity  where  they  do  not  have  su- 
permarkets, where  there  is  a  littie  local 
store?  We  have  those  communities  in 
Maryand.  and  I  know  the  Senator's 
State  has  made  great  advances,  but  I 
suspect  thQT  still  have  them  there,  too. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  They  do. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  choice  does  the 
housewife  have  in  small  communities 
where  there  is  littie  choice  and  very  littie 
incentive  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  to 
upgrade  products  so  that  the  housewife 
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has  an  <H>Portunity  for  the  same  quality 
meat  as  other  citizens? 

Mr.  TALltiADGE.  I  know  of  no  place 
in  the  Nation  today  where  federally  in- 
spected meats  are  not  available. 

The  inspectors  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  each  system  would  be  well 
aware  of  the  choice  accorded  packing 
plants  and  the  fact  that  their  Jobs  de- 
pended upon  the  pleasure  of  the  plant 
owner.  States  that  are  interested  in  at- 
tracting industry  to  locate  within  their 
borders  would  know  that  a  strict  inspec- 
tion system  might  work  against  their 
interests. 

While  the  amendment  is  based  upcm  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  State  inspection  system 
is  equal,  that  determination  is  a  difficult 
one  and  depends  upon  conslderaticm  of 
a  great  number  of  variables,  including 
the  abilities  and  attitudes  of  the  indi- 
viduals performing  the  inspection  work 
and  their  superiors.  This  amendment 
would  tend  to  weaken  both  the  State  and 
the  Federal  inspecticm  systems  in  many 
ways  which  might  defy  determination  by 
the  Secretary.  And  if  both  systems  were 
corrupted  as  a  result  of  this  nefarious 
influence  the  Secretary  might  be  required 
to  determine  that  a  comu>t  State  sys- 
tem was  at  least  equal  to  a  corrupt  fed- 
eral system. 

Third,  even  if  these  insidious  corrupt- 
ing infiuences  were  resisted,  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  could  only  be  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  inspection  system.  At  present 
all  inspection  of  products  prepared  by 
plants  which  move  any  of  the  product 
into  interstate  commerce  is  performed 
by  the  Federal  Inspection  Service.  The 
organization  and  personnel  of  this  serv- 
ice have  been  built  up  through  the  years 
since  1907  to  match  the  magnitude  of 
the  task.  Transfer  of  interstate  inspec- 
tion to  the  States  will  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  work  State  services  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  above  that  for  which 
they  are  organized  and  decrease  the  vol- 
ume of  work  which  the  Federal  Inspec- 
tion Service  is  called  upon  to  perform 
below  that  for  which  it  is  organized. 

Fourth,  this  Is  not  the  proper  way  to 
legislate.  The  committee  now  has  before 
it  S.  1932,  which  has  the  same  purpose 
as  the  amendment.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  asked  to  report  on  that 
bill  on  May  25,  but  it  has  not  yet  done 
so  and  no  hearings  have  been  held  on 
that  bill. 

The  proposal  is  very  controversial,  as 
the  Senator  kiu>ws. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  will  yield  in  Just  a 
moment.  Let  mie  complete  my  statement. 

On  July  29.  1968,  a  similar  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  Wholesome  Poul- 
try Products  Act  by  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  of  52  to  19.  At  that  time  the  provi- 
sion was  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil, the  National  CatUemen's  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Turkey  Federation,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  BuUdier 
Workmen  of  North  America,  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  many  others. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land briefly,  for  a  quesUcHi. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  consent  request  so  that  I  might  put  into 

Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  this  amend-  the  Record  a  State-by-State  breakdown 

ment  actually  passed  the  Senate  once.  of  State  meat  inspeoticxi  plants,  which 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  know  it  was  de-  I  think  would  be  helpful  for  the  Infor- 

f  eated  by  a  vote  of  52  to  19  in  the  year    mation  of  the  Senate?        

iges.  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  passed  the  Senate  objection? 
last  year.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  Is  it  not  There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
true,  in  fact,  that  the  Department  of  Ag-  down  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
riculture,  by  letter  of  Jime  28,  made  its  Record,  as  follows: 
position  very  clear  in  suwort  of  Uiis  state  msPECTiow  punts 
amendment?                                                 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  did.  I  am  informed  sburtur  .nd 

by  the  staff  that  this  amendment  was  ac-  *  Vtaugwer- 

cepted  by  Senator  Holland  to  an  appro-  processing    PracsssiM 

priation  bill  he  was  managing.  It  did  not    combimboa  only 

survive  the  conference,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  it  was  acc«>ted  by    JjJJJJ" 

the  Senate  last  year.  Arizona.""!!"! 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  In  response  to  the    ^^^- 

question  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  coiorido.".!!!!!!! 

it  was  accepted  by  Senator  Holland  on    conn^ticut 

an  appropriation  bill.  fioSS": 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  pending    GMriia. 

bill,  S.  1316,  on  May  26.  The  Depart-    [{»*«i 

ment  of  Agriculture  did  not  report  on  imnoiiirJ!!!!!!! 

S.  1316  until  June  28,  aftw  completion    jj^iiw 

of  the  heariiigs,  and  it  was  not  until  that  Kansas!!!!!!!!!! 

time  that  any  suggestion  was  made  that    Kentucky 

a    provlsfam    similar    to    the    pending  mSS*"*;:;::::; 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary-    Maryland 

land  be  made  a  part  of  S.  1316.  SlSiSr*"*— 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Minnwota."!!!! 

Senator  yield?  MtoSJf"' 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  H  the  Senator  will  Montana!!!!!!:!! 
permit  me,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  in  a    N*«k« 

moment.  Nmr  Hainpdi'irt.'! 

ConsequenUy,  no  witnesses  testified  on  NewJaiMy 

the  pending  amendment.  As  soon  as  the  fJ^JroT* 

Department's  report  was  received  I  had  North  Carolina!!! 

visits  from  rQ>re8entatives  of  the  Ameri-  North  Dai«ota.„ 

can  Meat  Institute,  the  Amalgamated  Oklahoma;."!!". 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  gi^f ";--,--— 

America,   and  others  to  make  known  KSIto  rS  :!" 

their  opposition.  P"!* '*'•«'— - 

The  proper  procedure  should  have  |2;g;  gtS'^S'- 
been  f  or  the  Department  to  make  the  re-  Tennassaa.. ..*..' 

port  that  it  was  requested  to  make  on  J*« 

S.  1932.  Then  hearings  could  have  been  vamwrt!!!!!:!: 

held  and  the  proponents  and  the  oppo-  J''^'»'«v- 

nents  would  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  wSvl^UiV;." 

to  make  their  views  known.  But  no  one  Wisconsin 

had  an  opportunity  to  make  his  views  Wyoming 

known,  and  I  may  say  to  the  distln-  Total 

g\ii8hed  Senator  from  Maryland  that  the  __ 

chairman    of    the   subcommittee    of    the        i  ihasa  plants  ar«  examptad  from  (Mular  Inspaction  but  wb- 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry     j«ct  to  sanitary  ravtew*  including  product  wholasoman«»  and 

that  has  S.  1932  before  It  would  be  de-  '•^^Sa^StoT"""**' 

lighted  to  give  the  Senator  f  ropi  Mary-  

land  hearings  on  this  funendment  if  he  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

desired  to  pursue  it  in  that  fashion,  in  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

the  proper  legislative   manner,   before  the  committee  if.  in  spite  of  the  long  list 

the  prop>er  forum,  in  the  proper  sub-  of  those  who  have  opposed  this  provl- 

oommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agrt-  sion.  there  is  doubt  in  his  mind  tint  the 

cultmv  and  Forestry,  at  the  proper  time,  administration  now  favors  this  amend- 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the  ment. 

consiuner  be  given  adequate  protection.  Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  administration 

It  is  essential  that  neither  the  Federal  wrote  a  letter  subsequent  to  the  hearings 

nor  State  systems  be  subjected  to  any  on  S.  1316  and  urged  that  that  bill.  S. 

corrupting  or  weakening  influences.  It  Is  1316.  be  agreed  to.  provided  that  the 

essential  to  our  farming  and  packing  in-  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 

dustries  that  the  integrity  and  r^;>utatlon  land  was  also  approved.  We  considered 

of  federally  inspected  meat  be  kept  in-  the  Department's  views,  and  the  Com- 

vltdate.  mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  re- 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  re-  Jected  them. 

Jected,    as    the   Senate   CMnmittee   on  Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Soiator  could 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  rejected  it.  indulge  me  Just  one  more  colloquy,  the 

I  will  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Senator  said  the  American  Meat  Insti- 

&foryland  for  a  question.  tute  came  in  and  objected  to  this  amend- 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ment,  and  I  think  the  Senator  said  the 

Senator  also  yield  for  a  brief  imanimous  AFL-CIO  came  in  and  objected  to  the 
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aznendznent.  Bat  the  housewlvee  who  are 

governed  by  these  prices 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  the  Senator  aek- 
tng  a  questloD  or  making  a  speech?  If  he 
wants  to  make  a  speech,  he  should  make 
It  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wondered  how  many 
housewlyee  came  in  to  object. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  would  suspect  that 
If  there  were  adequate  publicity  on  this 
proTisioa.  the  mail  of  the  housewives 
would  be  tremeDdou<t  respecting  thin 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Bfr.  Preeident,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  several  requests  for  time.  First  I 
want  to  ylrid  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minraity  member  of  the  Approprla- 
tlCQ  Subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hixtska)  ; 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Momsalx)  ; 
thm  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fHMn  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota)  — 
3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  premature.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  on  it.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  legislate  by  way  of  an  amendment  on 
a  principal  measure  of  this  kind.  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  a  year  a^o  when  It 
was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  UU.  It  was  accepted  to 
take  to  conference.  Tliere  it  was  fairly 
promptly  taken  care  of.  Last  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  that 
they  were  opposed  to  such  a  measure. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  A^oulture 
Committee  and  in  the  conference  out- 
lines, the  Deparlanent  of  Agriculture 
took  the  position  that  the  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Meat  Infection  Act  pro- 
posed by  S.  3603  and  now  S.  1932  was 
"premature"  at  this  time. 

An  excerpt  from  Under  Secretary  J. 
Phil  CampbeU's  letter  of  April  l&,  1970. 
to  Chairman  Ellxndeb  fcdiows: 

The  Department's  poeltlon  U  tbat  the  pco- 
poMd  amendment  to  the  FMeni  Meat  In- 
■pecUoQ  is  premature.  We  suggest  that  coo- 
■Ideratlcxx  of  this  type  of  amendmedt  be 
given  at  some  point  after  the  three-year 
period  provided  In  the  Act  and  whtax  the 
total  inapeottaci  sjntem— State  and  Fed- 
•r»l — ^has  developed  fully  under  provUdons 
at  the  Act.  After  the  States  have  clearly  es- 
tablished to  aU  oonoemed  producers,  packers. 
ooDsumwB,  and  regulatocy  agenctes,  that  the 
State  meat  Inspectloci  systems  are  clearly 
and  fully  equal  to  the  Vederai  system,  this 
will  be  the  time,  In  our  opinion,  to  oooslder 
permitting  the  product  ot  such  Inspection  to 
move  In  oommeioe. 

Ixx  the  oonferoice  outlines  provided 
to  the  o(»nmittee  on  July  18,  1970.  the 
Department  states  the  following:: 

with  respect  to  that  portion  dealing  with 
the  Interstate  shipment  at  State  Inqteeted 
meat,  the  Department  suggests  ooniideratloa 
be  given  to  UUs  type  ot  authority  at  some 
future  time  after  the  three-year  period  pro- 
vlded  in  the  Whc^esome  Meat  Act.  and  when 
the  total  Inspectloa  systen^— State  and  Fed- 
eral—^laa  developed  funy  under  the  nro- 
vlslODs  a(  the  Aok 
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The  question.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
high  prices  or  low  prices  of  meat  This 
is  a  meat  in^>eotion  Mil.  The  thrust  of 
it  has  to  do  with  inspection  of  meat  and 
quality  of  meat. 

When  we  get  into  competitive  features 
and  the  comer  of  the  market,  the  inter- 
state market,  and  the  desirability  of  dis- 
solving that  comer  and  the  monopoly  on 
this  market,  that  is  another  question.  The 
question  here  is,  What  is  the  quality  of 
State  inspection? 

Let  me  give  these  figures  to  represent 
one  of  the  questions  that  will  be  brought 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  when 
the  bill  will  be  ccmsidered  by  it  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  spends  about  $78  mil- 
lion to  Inspect  3,700  plants — 178  million. 
The  total  appnvrlation  for  meat  inspec- 
tion is  about  $100  million,  but  $22  million 
of  that  goes  to  the  States  for  matching 
their  inspection  costs  of  State  inspected 
plants.  So  the  States  have  $45  million  to 
Inspect  7,400  plants,  twice  as  many  plants 
as  the  Federal  Oovenmient  has,  with 
about  one-half  the  amount  of  money. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  will  be  in- 
terested in  finding  out  whether  or  not 
that  amount  of  money,  scattered  over 
7,400  plants  at  about  $8,000  apiece,  pro- 
vides that  the  quality  of  inspection  is  as 
good  as  it  should  be. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  One  minute. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  addlticmal  minute. 
As  against  that  background,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  quality  In- 
spection and  quality  meat.  Just  how  3,700 
plants  in  America  can  have  a  comer  on 
meat  products  so  that  they  can  monopo- 
lize prices  will  remain  a  mystery  for  a 
long  time  to  any  thoughtful  citizen. 
There  are  3,700  plants.  It  is  no  longer  the 
big  5  or  the  big  6,  but  3,700  plants  pro- 
ducing 90  percent  of  the  product.  How 
can  that  monopoly  be  broken  by  the  in- 
jection into  Interstate  commerce  of  10 
percent  of  the  meat  product  by  7,400 
plants? 

So  It  Just  does  not  work  out  that  way. 
But  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  thing 
that  is  most  important:  What  is  the  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  meat  for  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  President  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  ^  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  measure  as  reported  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuans) . 
I  believe  this  legislation,  which  has  been 
proposed  in  the  past,  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  develoiHnent  of  State  inspec- 
tion systems  that  will  support  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  effort,  and  I  support 
the  position  of  the  committee  in  that  re- 
gard. 

I  also  support  the  committee's  position 
in  opposition  to  the  Mathias  amendment. 
This  is  a  very  bed  amendment.  Some  talk 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  about 
the  position  of  the  American  consumer. 
I  think  if  that  is  concerning  us.  then  we 
should  all  vote  against  the  M^t-hiM 
amendment.  The  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  which  represents  over  200 
fi^wwimer  organizati<Kis  throughout  this 


country  at  the  Federal  aod  State  levels, 
strongly  opposes  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment. Iliey  do  so  because  ttey  see  it  as 
an  amendment  which  would  erode  and 
undermine  our  efforts  to  establish  a  na- 
tional Federal-State  cooperative  system 
of  high-quality  State  In^jection  and  PW- 
eral  inspection  standards  for  the  slaugh- 
tering and  processing  of  American  meat 
and  American  meat  products. 

I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ne^ir  Mexico 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  only  3  minutes 
I  shall  yield  in  a  minute. 

The  work  of  our  committee  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
The  key  problem  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  was  that  there  was  a  strong  system 
of  Federal  Inspection  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  with  that  system  came  certain 
costs,  such  as,  higher  costs  of  sanitation, 
higher  costs  of  inspection,  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  additives  that  could  go 
Into  the  meats,  and  restrictions  on  the 
kind  of  advertising  one  could  resort  to. 
So,  increasingly,  meatpackng  orga- 
nizations were  moving  into  the  intra- 
state picture,  where  they  could  be  re- 
lieved of  those  costs  which  the  FMeral 
system,  because  of  its  hlg^h  standards, 
imposed  upon  the  industry.  The  result  of 
this  was  best  stated  by  Ralph  Nader 
when  he  said,  "bad  meat  was  becoming 
good  business." 

So  we  passed  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
designed  to  maintain  the  highest  Fed- 
eral standards  and  to  bring  the  States 
along  with  standards  that  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  program  has  just  begim.  This 
measure  for  expanded  Federal  support 
will  help  them.  But  many  who  have 
lo(Aed  at  the  problem  well  know  that 
State  standards  are  still  below  Federal 
standards. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  to  permit  them 
now  to  escape  this  high  quality  of  in- 
spection standards,  I  think,  oould  very 
well  destroy  the  Federal  system,  and 
leave  us  in  a  worse  position  than  we 
were  before  the  adoption  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act. 
I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Mathias  amendment. 
When  we  first  considered  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  we  had  this  problem 
before  us.  We  discussed  the  cost  and 
quality  of  State  inspection  versus  Fed- 
eral inspection. 

I  think  this  matter  has  been  amply 
covered  in  the  debate,  but  I  do  wish  to 
say  that  the  enactment  of  the  Mathias 
amendment  would  open  up  a  floodgate, 
and  the  American  consumer  would  be  the 
victim,  because  it  was  originally  Intended 
that  Federal  Inspection,  which  covers  90 
percent  of  the  meat  that  moves  in  inter- 
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state  commerce,  should  be  required  In 
order  to  protect  the  consumer. 

There  have  been  many  offenders  under 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  that  we  enacted. 
Most  of  those  offenders  are  in  the  in- 
trastate plants.  Unless  we  provide  rigid 
standards  before  meat  moves  in  inter- 
state commerce,  as  provided  under  the 
present  law,  and  unless  we  provide  rigid 
enforcement  before  that  meat  moves  in 
Interstate  commerce,  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  going  to  suffer. 

The  Mathias  amendment  would  seek  to 
give  equal  dignity  to  meat  inspected  in 
State  plante  and  produced  in  State 
plants.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  enforce- 
ment and  Inspection  that  take  place  in 
State  Inspected  plants  is  not  eqiiivalent 
to  or  identical  to  the  inspection  and  en- 
forcement that  take  place  in  plants  in- 
spected by  the  f^ederal  Oovemment.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  succinct  statement, 
which  applies  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Mathias  amendment  should  be 
approved. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  we  should  con- 
sider in  the  light  of  what  is  best  for  the 
American  consumer.  To  approve  the 
amendment  is  to  give  license  and  at>- 
proval  to  the  movement  of  meat  that 
might  be  inadeqiiately  inspected  in  intra- 
state plants.  That  is  what  is  at  stake.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  ready  for  that,  be- 
cause the  Stete  inspected  plante,  under 
laws  approved  by  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  are  still  on  trial.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  inspection  stendards 
adhered  to  in  intrastate  inspection  are 
yet  adequate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  So,  in  view  of  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  Mathias  tunendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  indeed  to  seek 
to  attach  as  an  amendment  to  this 
measure  a  bill  I  have  introduced  sepa- 
rately. My  bill  would  call  for  the  labeling 
of  all  imported  meat  that  comes  into  this 
country  as  imported  meat,  imtil  it  goes 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

However,  I  shall  not  press  for  Ite  at- 
tachment to  this  bill  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  urg- 
ency that  faces  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  and  others  equally 
affected  as  is  he.  Nevertheless,  I  do  wish 
to  teke  this  occasion  to  say  that  it  makes 
no  sense  at  aXL,  in  my  Judgment,  to  say 
on  the  one  htmd  that  Stete  systems  are 
inadequate,  and  then  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  say,  though  we  do 
not  have  enough  foreign  inspectors  to 
give  anjiiiing  like  an  adequate  inspec- 
tion there,  that  we  will  nevertheless  op- 
Pose  or  object  to  the  labtiUng  of  imported 
meat. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
manufacturing  meat  which  comes  into 
this  coimtry  comes  in  in  the  stete  of 
frozen  blocks  that  weigh  between  50  and 
60  pounds.  It  also  should  be  noted  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  one  of 
Its  bulletins,  gives  this  advice  to 
housewives: 

Cook  thawed  meat  Immediately,  or  keep 
It  for  only  a  short  time  In  a  retrlgeratar. 
Avoid  refreeslng  thawed  meat 


I  hope  at  some  later  date  to  press  for 
this  legislation  which  I  have  introduced, 
because  I  think  it  would  serve  the  people 
of  the  coimtry  well,  whether  on  the  basis 
of  labeling  or  otherwise,  to  have  the  best 
of  meat  produced,  meat  which  I  submit  is 
uniformly  good  and  wholesome,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  meat,  mixed  into  ham- 
burger, that  comes  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try. But  I  will  not  press  for  the  proposal 
now,  because  I  respect  the  concern  of  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska  to  expedite 
the  bill  he  is  handling. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  stetemente 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mlnnesote.  I  hear  no  indictment  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to 
whether  we  have  an  equal  inspection  in 
the  Stetes  and  whether  that  would  be 
safe  for  the  consumers. 

I  have  a  hard  time  imderstanding  how 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
say  that  the  Stete  of  Florida's  meat  in- 
spection system  is  equal  and  that  it  will 
protect  the  people  of  the  Stete  of  Flor- 
ida, my  peoi^e,  when  they  eat  that  meat, 
but  if  any  of  that  meat  from  that  Stete 
system  was  shipped  into  a  sister  Stete, 
that  would  not  be  safe  and  would  not  be 
protection  and  would  not  be  equal. 

I  also  have  a  hard  time  determining 
how  the  same  department  we  have  Just 
indicted  can  say  that  meat  coming  from 
New  Zealand  or  Poland  or  Hungary  oan 
come  to  the  Stete  of  Florida  and  because 
we  say  that  their  inspection  system  was 
equal,  that  meat  is  safe  for  our  consimi- 
ers  in  the  Stete  of  Florida  to  eat.  Yet,  it 
is  not  federally  inspected,  and  it  has  not 
been  imder  a  federally  inspected  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  we  have  to 
have  a  federally-inspected  system  for  in- 
terstate meat,  but  we  do  not  need  it  for 
foreign  meat  and  we  do  not  need  it  for 
the  people  of  my  Stete  to  eat  that  meat,  is 
to  make  an  argument  that  is  a  bimch  of 
heifer  dust.  There  are  reasons  other  than 
the  argumoit  of  the  protection  of  the 
consumers  that  are  affecting  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Stete  of  Flor- 
ida can  do  a  job  in  the  insi>eotton  of  this 
meat  and  can  do  it  a  little  chei^wr  than 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture— 
because  we  are  closer  to  the  people  in 
Stete  government,  because  we  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  our  dollars,  because  we 
have  somebody  overlo<4dng  those  dollars 
a  little  better — then  we  ought  to  allow 
the  Stete  to  do  that  by  setting  the  stand- 
ards, and  not  make  everybody  feel  that 
we  have  to  have  a  federaUy  inspected 
system  to  ship  interstete  and  cost  them 
s<xne  more  dollars. 

We  cannot  be  talking  about  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  if  we  are  bring- 
ing in  the  foreign  meat,  and  we  cannot 
be  taUdng  about  the  protection  of  the 
people  if  we  are  going  to  allow  them  to 
eat  the  Stete-inspected  meat  in  the  State 
they  are  in.  We  are  Just  talking  about 
economics.  We  are  talking  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  step  on  the  toes  of  some- 
body who  speaat  the  money  to  have  the 
federally  inspected  plant.  PtxbapB  there 
was  a  reason  for  that  in  the  1907  Inqjec- 
tion.  when  the  States  were  allowed  to  set 
HP  their  own  systems  and  no  one  cared 


what  was  in  those  systems.  But  now  that 
we  have  gone  to  the  Federal  requirianent 
that  the  State  system  must  be  equal  or 
we  will  have  Federal  inspecti<Hi,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  set  that  Federal  require- 
ment I  am  ready  to  trust  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  b^eve  that 
they  will  be  aUe  to  set  the  standartlB. 
that  those  standards  will  be  able  to  be 
equal  within  the  States,  and  that  we  wlU 
be  able  to  protect  the  consumer  In  V>>nt 
way. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIB.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 
Dole). 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
NebradEa. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the  bill 
and  also  the  Mathias  amendment. 

Having  supported  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  when  it  was  passed,  and  having 
read  the  Mathias  amendment  very  care- 
fully—I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
BMDt — I  thliA  it  makes  clear  that  we  are 
talking  only  about  inspection  that  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  Federal  ln«)ection. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  this  amoidment,  as  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  is  to 
allow  meat  processed  in  Stete-inspected 
plante  to  be  distributed  in  interatate 
commerce  when  the  Stete  inspecti<m 
standards  have  been  found  at  least  to  be 
equal  to  Federal  inspection  requirements. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  have  peo- 
ple in  my  State  and  people  in  the  other 
46  States  who  are  capable  of  meat  In- 
spection. I  happen  to  believe  that  when 
we  reach  the  standards  equal  to  Federal 
standards,  we  have  a  right  in  our  States 
to  have  that  meat  move  in  interstate 
commerce. 

I  say  that  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  touched  upon  by  the  Senator  frran 
Wyoming.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  reluctance  in  letting  foreign  meat 
move  into  interstete  commerce,  even 
though  it  is  not  hispected,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  equal  to  the  Federal 
standards. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  if  we  are  fol- 
lowing strict  requtremente  end  strict 
standards,  as  pointed  out  in  the  iwrn-t-hlas 
amendmoit,  we  should  treat  our  Stetes 
as  fairly  as  we  treat  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  have  approximately  2  billion 
pounds  of  meat  per  year  from  foreign 
countries  moving  freely  in  interstete 
commerce;  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming's  bill  would  be 
considered  carefully  in  hearings  and 
eventually  brought  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  action. 

I  believe  in  Stetes'  righte  and  States' 
responsibilities,  and  I  strongly  support 
the  Mathias  tunendment,  because  it  is 
tightly  drawn,  because  it  would  protect 
the  consumer  and  would  give  Americans 
the  protection  they  deserve. 

We  know  what  hm>pened  at  the  outset 
There  was  a  fear  that  the  standards  in 
many  Stetes  were  not  equal  to  the  Ind- 
eral standards.  That  is  no  longer  tile 
case. 

I  share  the  views  Just  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  have  enough 
confidence  in  the  USDA  and  enough  con- 
fidence In  the  several  States  which  do 
have  these  standards.  I  think  that  per- 
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h^ps  we  penalize  tbese  States  now  by  not 
wM^HT>g  the  same  benefits  available  to 
them  that  we  make  available  to  foreign 
countries.  It  will  be  helpful  to  my  State, 
yes,  and  to  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  to  many  other  States. 
Having  supported  this  proposal  in  the 
committee,  I  now  8UKX>rt  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
in  introducing  this  amendment  to  make 
greater  quantities  of  wholesome  meat 
and  meat  products  available  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  allow  meat  processed  in 
State  inspected  plants  to  be  distributed 
in  interstate  commerce  when  the  State 
inspection  standards  have  been  found  to 
be  equal  to  Federal  inspection  require- 
ments. 

There  are  several  factors  that  weigh 
heavily  for  enactment  of  this  proposal. 

First,  it  would  benefit  consumers  who 
would  have  available  to  them  a  wider 
variety  and  greater  quantity  of  good, 
wholesome  meat  and  meat  products. 

Second,  it  would  aid  many  small  proc- 
essors who  have  gone  to  considerable 
expense  and  efforts  to  bring  their  facili- 
ties up  to  the  strict  standards  of  the  47 
States — ^including  Kansas — whose  meat 
inspection  regulations  have  been  found 
to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  Federal 
standards.  The  processors  who  are  meet- 
ing the  new  strict  State  standards,  are 
currently  treated  unfairly  by  not  being 
able  to  distribute  their  products  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  products  meeting  no 
higher  standards. 

This  unfairness  is  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  meat  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, now  amounting  to  more  than  2  bil- 
lion pounds  per  year,  move  freely  in 
interstate  commerce  in  this  coimtry  after 
those  countries'  inspection  systems  and 
facilities  meet  USDA  standards.  This 
situation  means  that  a  small  processor 
in  Kansas  dktn  go  to  Missouri  said  buy 
meat  from  New  Zealand,  Yugoslavia, 
Poland  and  some  39  other  countries,  but 
he  cannot  sell  his  own  meat,  which  was 
inspected  under  equally  strict  require- 
ments, in  Missouri — or  any  State,  other 
than  Kansas. 

The  result  Is  less  Income  for  the  small 
processor  and  a  more  expensive,  less 
varied  selection  for  the  consumer. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  continued 
disparity  between  State  and  federally 
supervised  meat  and  meat  products. 
Thirty-five  States  have  closed  the  gap 
which  once  existed  and  more  will  follow. 
Americans  are  getting  the  protection 
they  deserve  against  impure  or  unsani- 
tary meat,  but  now  that  this  protection 
is  assured  the  small  processor  and  the 
consumer  deserve  the  benefits  of  ex- 
panded meat  markets. 

I  cannot  see  any  real  reascm  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  I  share  the  view 
expressed  In  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  June  28,  in  support  at 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkujcom). 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was 
to  assure  that  the  consumers  of  this 


country  received  a  high  quality  product 
regardless  of  where  that  product  may 
have  been  processed,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  only  follows  that  these  products 
should  have  the  right  to  move  in  inter- 
state commerce.  If,  in  fact,  these 
products  are  not  good  enough  to  move  in 
interstate  c<nunerce,  this  means  they  are 
not  good  enough  to  use  intrastate  and 
that  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  ought  to 
be  strengthened  or  repealed. 

I  am  one  who  supports  the  Wh(^e8ome 
Meat  Act.  In  my  State,  it  has  caused 
many  of  the  State  inspected  plants  to  be 
repaired  and  modernized,  and  their 
pnxlucts  are  now  certainly  as  good  as 
those  produced  under  the  Federal  stand- 
ards that  are  enforced  by  the  USDA 
meat  inspectors,  and  certainly  they  are 
as  good  as  standards  followed  In  foreign 
countries  whose  products  move  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Also,  I  suggest  that  the  permission  to 
allow  these  products  to  move  in  inter- 
state commerce  will  make  certain  ttiat 
the  USDA  does  a  better  Job  in  setting 
standards  for  State  plants  and  super- 
vising them.  Once  it  is  the  law  that  these 
products  move  to  interstate  commerce, 
there  will  be  an  additional  responsibility 
on  the  USDA  to  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  operatlcHi  of  the  State  plants,  and 
I  believe  the  amendment  will  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  on  the  total  meat  inspec- 
tion system  of  the  country. 

I  stroQgly  support  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATEHAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  wanted  to  revert 
to  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
I  share  with  him  his  views  on  the  work 
of  the  federation,  but  I  submit  that  on 
this  issue  they  do  not  have  a  very  edu- 
cated opinion.  Their  spokesman.  Miss 
Irma  Angevlne,  was  quoted  as  sajing. 

Nobody  knows  what  F^eder&l  standards  ai«, 
so  bow  can  w«  tell  wbat  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture  wlU  consider  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  Its  standards? 

"Nobody  knows."  I  submit  that  some- 
body does  know,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  right  in  the  posi- 
tion in  its  letter  of  June  28  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee.  I  think  that  is  the 
correct  position. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
eloquently  said,  it  Is  the  way  to  upgrade 
the  entire  system  without  making  the  en- 
tire system  a  Federal  system.  It  is  the 
way  to  keep  some  vitality  and  life  in  the 
Federal  system,  to  encourage  the  States 
to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  to  give  the 
housewives  and  other  consimiers  the  best 
break  we  can  give  them.  The  way  to  do 
it,  in  my  Judgment,  is  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Mc- 
Clkllan,  Moss,  and  Dole  be  added  to  the 
list  of  cosponson. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act.  enacted  in 
1967,  was  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  State  meat  Inspection  programs  so 


that  they  could  equal  the  Federal  sys- 
tem in  effectiveness.  A  well-coordtnated 
inspection  system  based  upon  F^eral 
standards  obviously  would  insure  a 
cleaner  and  more  healthful  supply  of 
meat  to  the  American  consimier. 

The  program  In  the  past  4  years  has 
resulted  In  a  remarkable  level  of 
achievement  by  the  States.  InqTection 
systems  in  44  States  have  been  declared 
equal  to  the  Federal  inspection  system. 
Three  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements.  Three 
other  States  are  still  ^ing  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  program  before  the 
discretionary  period  elapses  and  theh 
systems  are  taken  over  completely  by  the 
Federal  system. 

Thus  the  program  to  date  demon- 
strates how  much  can  be  acconu>lished 
through  a  Federal-State  approach.  The 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
States  themselves  should  be  commended 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  es- 
tablishing a  truly  national  system  of 
meat  inspection. 

One  of  the  principal  and  in  my  opinion 
most  laudable  goals  of  the  Nixon  acbnln- 
istration  is  its  objective  of  bringing  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  decisionmaking 
processes  closer  to  the  pe(^le.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  to  bring  Government 
closer  to  the  people  and  to  make  its  proc- 
esses more  respioislve  to  the  people. 

The  thrust  of  the  administra- 
tion's revenue-sharing  program  Is  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  governments 
by  retiu'ning  money  and  decisionmaking 
to  State  and  local  levels.  This  is  also  the 
objective  of  the  bill  which  Senator  Cus- 
Tis  and  I  and  others  have  proposed  to 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Law. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent a  situation  which  may  possibly 
jeopardize  State  participation  in  the 
meat  inspection  program.  That  situa- 
tion is  brought  about  by  the  increasing 
possibility  that  State  governments,  who 
have  very  critical  financial  problems, 
may  not  be  able  to  hold  up  their  end  of 
the  meat  inspection  partnership. 

Governors  throughout  the  Nation  are 
faced  with  diflBcult  priority  decisions. 
Just  as  we  are  in  the  Congress.  They  are 
desperately  looking  for  ways  to  stretch 
the  State  tax  dollar. 

In  recent  months,  several  State  leg- 
islatures have  balked  at  appropriating 
funds  for  operating  State  meat  inspec- 
tion programs.  Their  attitude  seems  to 
be,  "why  should  we  put  up  half  the  mon- 
ey for  a  State  meat  inspecticm  program 
dictated  by  the  Federal  Govement?  If 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  tell 
us  how  It  must  be  done,  then  let  them 
do  it,  paying  the  full  cost  and  freeing 
our  funds  for  more  urgent  matters." 

It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  States  in 
consideratkm  of  the  great  demand  for 
tax  dollars.  In  my  own  State  of  Nebras- 
ka the  State  legislature  has  passed  legis- 
lation limiting  its  nxitributlan  to  20  per- 
cent. At  the  current  levti  of  spending, 
this  would  provide  only  enough  money  to 
maintain  the  system  on  a  50-50  Federal- 
State  funding  basis  imtU  about  Novem- 
ber of  this  year. 

At  that  time,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  take  over  the  Nebraska  in- 
^>ectlon  system. 
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If  this  happens  in  Nebraska,  it  Is  quite 
likely  that  other  States  will  follow.  I 
would  hope  this  would  not  hai^ien  be- 
cause it  would  mean  that  the  States 
would  forfeit  more  of  their  power  and 
prerogatives  to  the  Federal  Government, 
a  situation  which  in  my  opinion  is  not 
only  deplorable  but  also  dangerous. 

Our  bUl,  S.  1316  would  provide  that 
the  Federal  contribution  for  the  meat 
ln^>ection  sjrstem  be  increased  from  50 
to  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program.  Such  an  Increase  would  ke^ 
the  States  in  the  meat  Inspection  pic- 
ture— a  goal  which  is  very  desirable. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
approved  Into  law  without  any  amend- 
ment to  its  present  form  as  introduced. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time  on 
the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  prepared  to  do  the  same,  I 
suggest  that  we  vote  on  the  amoidment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  beoi  ordered,  and  the  deik  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  l^lslatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Oravxl),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
h(xna  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Huhphrzy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOr),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huxph- 
tST),  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
is  necessarily  absent,  tmd  If  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmoT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  38, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


Allen 

Anderson 

B^er 

BekU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd.Va. 

Cannon 

CbUea 


Aiken 
AUott 


Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

CMe 

Church 

OooDer 

Otanston 
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TEAS— 38 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Pong 

Ooldwater 
OrUBn 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Jordan,  Idaho 
MathlM 

NATS— fia 

Esgleton 

Eastland 

Blender 

Brrln 

Fannin 

rulbrlght 

OambreU 

Oumey 

Hart 

Hartke 


McClellan 

Moss 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Spong 

Stevens 

Tatt 

Wetcker 


Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JaTlts 

Jordan,  M.C. 

Kennedy 

Xagnuson 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

MrtcaU 


BClUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 


Bayh 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hatfield 


Rlbicoff 

Schwetker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 


Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

WUI  tarns 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Hiunphrey 

Long 

MoQee 

McOovem 


Mundt 
Pastore 


So  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Ndt>raska  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  (XTRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage.  We  can 
pass  this  bill  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1316)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  ttible. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  In^>ection  Act,  as  sunended, 
and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  in- 
crease from  50  to  80  per  centum  the 
amoimt  that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
cooperative  meat  or  poultry  Inflection 
program  carried  out  by  any  State  under 
such  sections." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Kennedy)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  viblch.  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Huent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  c<xulderatl(ai  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  301,  8. 1483. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUI  (S.  1483)  to  further  provide  tat  the 
farmer-owned  cooperatlTe  system  of  mairing 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  lanchen 
and  their  cooperatives,  for  nual  reeldencea, 
and  to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon 
which  farming  operations  are  dependent, 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  flexible  flow  of 
money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize 
and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  (jeorgla? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pi-oceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
the  f  oUowing  amendments : 

On  page  2.  line  17.  after  tbe  word  "agrl- 
CTilture",  insert  "which  will  be  responsive  to 
the  credit  needs  of  all  types  of  agricultural 
producers  having  a  baals  for  credit". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  after  the  word  "for", 
strike  out  "credits"  and  Insert  "credit". 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  ol  line  9,  strike 
out  "throiigh  ag^ts"  and  insert  "and  bor- 
roweiB  through  agents  who  are  fanners  or 
ranchers";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strllw 
out  "Increase  Its  capital  eUxik."  and  Inaert 
"authoriise  the  Issue  or  Increase  at  Its  capital 
stock  necessary". 

On  page  9.  ime  9,  after  the  word  "asBOcla- 
tlons",  strike  out  "Uududlng  (l)  fannan  mmI 
ranohers,  (2)  jMraoos  furnishing  to  farmen 
and  ranchers  faim-related  seivloes  neeeaaary 
to  their  agricultural  production.  Including 
basic  processing  and  marketing,  and"  liiiMt 
"and  are  (1)  bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchen, 
(2)  persons  furnishing  to  farmers  and  rancii- 
era  farm-related  services  directly  related  to 
their  on-farm  operating  needs,  or". 

On  page  10,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Ad- 
mlnlstaratton",  insert  "Rural  bousing  fl- 
nanced  luider  this  title,  ahall  be  for  slngla- 
famUy,  low-  and  moderate-priced  dweUlnga 
and  their  ai^urtonancee  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  general  quality  and  standards  at 
housing  existing  In,  planned  or  recommended 
for  tbe  rural  area  where  it  is  located.":  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "ranohers",  insert  "di- 
rectly related  to  their  on-farm  operating 
needs";  In  line  20,  after  the  word  "them", 
insert  "at  their  option";  in  line  21,  after  tha 
word  "their",  insert  "on-farm". 

On  page  18.  line  18,  after  the  word  "as- 
sociation", insert  "shaU  be  a  body  oorpwate 
and". 

On  page  IS,  line  15,  after  the  word  "and", 
insert  "shall". 

On  page  17,  line  8.  after  the  word  "closed". 
Insert  "The  association  shall  then  purchase  a 
similar  amount  of  stock  in  the  land  bank.". 

On  page  23,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"granted".  Insert  "It";  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "or",  strike  out  "paid  In"  and  Inaert 
"pay  in". 

On  page  24,  line  4,  after  the  word  "or". 
wh»«  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"or*. 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14. 
inaert  "the  holder  of". 

On  page  32.  line  16,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "banks"  and  Inaert  "bank";  In 
line  18,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"banks"  and  Insert  "Ijank". 

On  page  33,  line  8,  after  the  word  "them", 
insert  "at  their  option";  In  line  9,  after  the 
word  "their".  Insert  "on-faim";  in  line  24. 
after  the  word  "accoxmt".  Insert  "or  allo- 
cated reserve  account". 

On  page  84,  Une  10.  after  "(7) ",  strike  out 
"and"  and  Inaert  "any";  In  Una  14.  after  th* 
word  "tixmr.  insert  "either  bereUtfon  or 
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iMKWkftar:  In  Una  17,  kftar  tha  word  "r»- 
fanda",  stilk*  out  "Saeh  aUooatlona  a<  n- 
Mm  aoooiuit  alMn  be  subjoet  to  a  lint  Uen 
aa  addltloDal  ooUataral  for  any  UulabtadDaaa 
of  tlM  taoMera  tbaraof  to  Xb»  bank  and  In 
any  eaaa  wbara  such  Indebtadneaa  la  In  da- 
lanlt  may,  but  abaU  not  be  required  to,  be 
nttred  and  canceled  for  applleatlan  on  aoob 
tndebtedneae,  and.  In  eaae  ot  liquidation  or 
dlaaoluUon  of  a  bolder  tbereoC,  aueb  leeerre 
aoooont  aUocatlona  may  be  retired.  aU  a«  la 
provided  for  atoek  and  participation  oertlfl- 
cates  in  section  aj(g)  of  tbls  title.". 

On  page  8S,  line  4,  after  tb«  word  "in", 
atrlke  out  "Noting";  at  the  Iwglnnlng  of  line 
6,  atrlke  out  "and.  wltli  tbe  approral  of  tbe 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  also  In  eaab". 

On  page  36,  line  8.  after  tbe  word  "of", 
atrlke  out  '"voting":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
9,  inaert  "held  by  production  oredlt  aaaoda- 
tlooa  and  participation  oertllloatea  held  by 
oCber  JiTiitTwttnj  matttutloos". 

On  page  $8,  after  line  7,  Inaert: 

"(d)  8ucb  aUocatlona  of  reaerve  aoooimi 
aball  be  subject  to  a  fliat  Hen  aa  additional 
collateral  for  any  Indebtedneaa  of  tbe  boldera 
thereof  to  tbe  bank  and  In  any  caae  where 
Booh  IndebiedneaB  la  in  default  may,  but 
aball  not  ba  required  to,  be  retired  and  can- 
celed for  a|ipllo«tlon  on  such  Indebtedneae, 
and.  In  caae  of  liquidation  or  dlaecdutlon  of 
a  bolder  thereof,  such  leaerve  aoooust  allooa- 
ttons  may  be  retired,  all  aa  la  provided  for 
itock  and  partldpatloaL  oertiflcaitea  In  aeotloti 
a.9(g)  of  una  tttle." 

On  page  43,  line  8.  after  the  word  "aeeocla- 
tkm",  Inaert  "aball  be  a  body  corporate  and". 

On  page  47.  Une  ai,  after  the  word  "stock", 
where  It  appeara  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"except  prefored  stock,"  and  insert  "(ex- 
oep*  preferred  stock)". 

On  page  60.  Una  17,  after  "(1)",  Inaert 
"bona  fide":  in  Une  aa,  after  "(8)",  strike 
out  "person"  azkd  Inaert  "peraona";  In  tbe 
aama  line,  after  tbe  word  "rancben",  atrlke 
out  "farm  related  acrvlces  neoeeaary  to  their 
acrteoltiKal  production.  Including  basic  proc- 
(■slin  and  marketing"  and  Inaert  "farm-re- 
lated aervleee  directly  rriated  to  their  on- 
fann  operating  needs.  Rural  bousing  financed 
under  ibla  title  ahaU  be  for  single-family, 
tow-  and  moderate-pdced  dwellings  and  their 
appurtenanoee  not  InoomJ stent  with  the  gen- 
eral quaUty  and  standards  of  housing  exist- 
ing in,  planned  or  reoommeoded  for  the  rural 
area  where  It  Is  located". 

On  page  63,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
Insert  "at  their  option";  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "their".  Insert  "on-farm". 

On  page  67,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Vat", 
strike  out  "Oooperatlng"  and  Inaert  "Co- 
operatives"; in  Une  22,  after  tbe  word  "only", 
strike  out  "by  cooperative"  and  Insert  "by 
(1)  cooperative";  In  Une  33,  after  the  word 
*l>ankB",  where  It  i^^iears  tbe  first  time, 
strike  out  "and  other"  and  Inaert  "and  (U) 
other";  In  line  34,  after  tbe  word  "for",  strike 
out  "cooperatlvee  and"  and  Insert  "ooopera- 
ttvea". 

On  page  68,  line  17,  after  the  word  "and". 
Inaert  "exc^it  for  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor"; In  Une  38,  after  the  word  "bank", 
strike  out  "In  aocordanoe  with  regulations  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration". 

On  page  61,  Une  1,  after  the  word  "stock- 
holders", strike  out  "or*  and  Insert  "eligible 
to  borrow  from". 

On  page  63,  line  14.  after  tbe  word  "to", 
strike  out  "own"  and  insert  "Invest  In";  In 
Une  17,  after  the  word  "for",  strike  out  "the 
ownership  oT'  and  Insert  "Investment  In". 

On  page  68,  Une  4,  after  tbe  word  "own". 
Insert  "or  Invest  In";  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "the",  strike  out  "neceaaary  stock 
In  tha  dlstrlot  bank  for  the  district  for  the 
dlatrlat  In  which  ita  principal  oOce  la  located 
and  t2ie  dlstrlet  bank  shall  be  required  to 
own  a  correapondlng  amount  o<  stock  In  the 
Oantral  Bank"  and  Insert  "neoeaaary  stock 
la  a  dlstrlot  bank  or  banks  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstratton 
and  an^  district  bank  «han  ba  nqolrad  to 


own  a  oocrespondlng  amount  of  stock  In  the 
Central  Bank,  but  voting  stock  shaU  be  In 
the  one  district  bank  designated  by  tlM  Fann 
Credit  Administration". 

On  page  64.  line  6.  after  the  word  "the", 
Inaert  "net";  In  Une  16,  after  12ie  word  "as". 
strike  out  "addlUonal". 

Oa  page  65.  Une  6.  after  the  word  "and", 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"other  obllfjatlons"  and  Insert  "allooatlons"; 
In  Une  7.  after  tbe  word  "bank",  strike  out 
"In  tbe  Central  Bank  or". 

On  page  66,  Une  8.  after  "(3)".  strike  out 
"and  (4)";  In  line  31.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", strike  out  "3.6"  and  Insert  "8Ji". 

On  page  67,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  3, 
atrlke  out  "applied  as  provldsd  In  (3)  above" 
and  Inaert  "aooumulated  aa  allocated  or  un- 
aUooated  siuplus";  In  Une  11,  after  tbe  word 
"be",  strike  out  "distributed"  and  Insert 
"an>Ued":  in  Une  13,  after  the  word  "baals". 
strike  out  "with  an  obligation  to  distribute 
patronage  dividends,  and";  in  Une  18,  after 
the  word  "operations",  msort  "and  the  re- 
maining net  aavln^  shall  be  distributed  as 
patronage  refunds  aa  provided  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  seotlon". 

On  page  68.  Une  16,  after  tha  word  "by". 
strike  out  the  colon  and  "First.":  In  line 
17,  after  tlie  eemloolon.  strike  out  "second"; 
in  line  18,  after  the  eemioOlon.  strike  out 
"third,";  in  Une  19,  after  the  semlooloii,  strike 
out  "fourtax.":  in  Une  30.  after  tbe  semi- 
ookm.  strike  out  "fifth.";  In  Une  31.  after  the 
semicolon,  strike  out  "and  sixth,"  and  Insert 
"or";  In  Une  33,  after  tbe  word  "stock",  strike 
out  the  colon  and  "ProiHded,  ^lowever,  lliat 
any  tax  deficiency  assesHnent  for  any  year 
may  be  paid  from  unallocated  surplus  or  any 
other  account";  after  Une  34,  Insert: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  i»t>vlslons 
of  this  section  any  costs  or  expeosee  st- 
trlbuteble  to  a  prior  year  or  years  but  not 
recognised  in  determining  tbe  net  savingB  for 
sueh  year  or  years  mdsy  be  charged  to  re- 
serves or  surplus  of  tbe  bank  or  to  patron- 
age allooaitlons  for  such  years,  as  may  be 
determined  by  tbe  board  of  directors." 

On  page  70,  at  tbe  beginning  of  line  6,  strike 
out  "(f)"  and  Inaert  "(g)";  in  line  23.  after 
"pro  rata",  strike  out  the  comma  and  "and 
any  remaining"  and  Insert  "and  any  remain- 
ing aUocated":  at  the  beginning  of  line  36, 
Insert  "and  any  other  remaining  surplus 
sbaU  be  pcdd  to  tbe  holders  of  outstanding 
voting  stock". 

On  page  73,  line  8,  after  the  word  "in", 
strike  out  "an  institution"  and  Insert  "a 
bank";  at  the  beginning  of  Une  10.  strike 
out  "3.13"  and  Insert  "3.11";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "respectively",  strike 
out  "and  before  declaring  any  dividends  or 
patronage  distribution,";  in  line  18,  after 
the  word  "year",  strike  out  "or"  and  insert 
"before  establishing  any  contingency  re- 
servee  or  declaring  any  dividends  or  patron- 
age distribution,  not  exceeding". 

On  page  76.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Admin- 
istration", insert  a  conuna  and  "and  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  paragraph  (e)  of  this 
section". 

On  page  76,  after  Une  11,  Insert: 

"(e)  No  bank  or  banks  sbaU  Issue  notes, 
bonds,  debent\iree,  or  other  obligations  In- 
dividually or  in  concert  with  one  or  more 
banks  of  the  System  other  than  through 
their  fiscal  agent  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  except  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion: Pro0<ded,  That  any  bank  or  banks  may 
Issue  Investment  bonds  or  like  obligations 
other  than  through  the  fiscal  agent  If  the 
Interest  rate  is  not  In  excess  of  tbe  interest 
aUowable  on  savings  deposits  of  oommerelal 
banks  of  comparable  amounts  and  maturl- 
tiea  under  Federal  Beserve  regulation  on  its 
member  banks." 

In  line  34,  after  the  word  "other",  insert 
"fllmuar". 

On  page  78,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "in  proportton  to"  and  inaert  "tak- 
ing into  consideration''. 

On  page  80,  llns  26,  after  the  wont  "by".  In- 


sert "each  of";  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "boards".  Insert  "Involved". 

On  page  81,  Une  1,  after  the  word  "which", 
Inaert  "from  each  district". 

On  page  83,  after  line  10,  Inaert: 

"Past  C — ^Riobis  or  Afplzoamts 

"Sao.  4.13.  Nones  op  Acnoir  on  Appuca- 
noK. — ^Every  appUcant  for  a  loan  from  an  in- 
stitution of  tbe  System  shaU  be  entlUed  to 
prompt  notice  of  action  on  his  application, 
and.  If  tbe  lo«m  applied  for  Is  reduced  or  de- 
nied, tbe  reason  f  <»'  such  action. 

"Ssc.  4.14.  RscoNsuMESATioN. — ^Any  appU- 
cant who  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion on  hla  application  by  an  association 
faUed  to  take  into  account  facts  pertinent  to 
his  appUcation,  or  has  misinterpreted  or 
failed  to  properly  apply  the  sppUcable  law  or 
rules  and  regulations  governing  his  applica- 
tion, may,  If  he  so  requests  In  writing  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  of  that  notice,  request 
an  Informal  bearing  on  bis  appUcation  and 
the  action  of  the  association  in  reduction  or 
denial  thereof,  or  the  reason  for  such  action, 
in  person  before  tbe  loan  committee  or  of- 
ficer or  employee  thereof  authorized  to  act 
on  applications  under  section  1.15(11)  or 
3.13(18).  Promptly  after  such  a  hearing,  he 
shaU  be  notified  of  tbe  decision  upon  recon- 
sideration  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"8xc.  4.16.  NoaHMATxoM  OF  rtnsnriiiiiiw  Di- 
asoross;  Rkpbsbkntativs  esLccnow  op  Nom- 
XNSBs. — Bach  production  credit  assoclattoQ 
and  each  Federal  l«nd  bank  aasoolatlon  shaB 
elect  a  nominating  committee  by  vote  ot 
the  stookholders  at  the  •"wn^i  ine«tlng  to 
aerve  for  the  following  year.  Bach  nomliMt- 
ing  conmilttea  ahall  review  lists  of  farman 
from  the  association  territory,  detennlna 
their  wUllngnsss  «o  serve,  and  submit  for 
aleotlon  a  slate  of  ellgHble  candldatee  whkii 
shaU  include  at  least  two  nominees  for 
each  elective  ofitoe  to  be  flUed.  In  doing  so, 
the  committee  ahaU  endeavor  to  assure  rep- 
reeentatlon  to  aU  sections  of  the  association 
terrttory  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to  aU  types 
of  agriculture  practiced  within  the  area.  Bm- 
ployeee  of  the  association  abaU  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  nominated,  elected,  or  serve  aa  a 
member  of  the  board.  Nominations  ahaU  also 
be  accepted  ftom  the  floor.  Manbers  of  the 
board  are  not  eligible  to  serve  on  the  nom- 
inating committee.  Begulatlons  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlstnttlon  governing  tbe  elec- 
tion of  district  directors  shall  slmUarly  as- 
sure a  choice  of  two  nominees  for  each 
elective  office  to  be  flUed  and  tba.t  the  dis- 
trict board  reiaesent  aa  nearly  as  possible 
aU  types  of  s^loulture  in  the  district." 

On  page  87,  line  23,  after  the  word  "asso- 
ciations", strike  out  "and  each  direct  bor- 
rower and  borowers  through  agents". 

On  page  88,  Une  4,  after  the  word  "and", 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "borrowers  through  sgents"  and  inaert 
"borrower  through  agent";  in  Une  13,  after 
tbe  word  "subeection".  strike  out  "3.4"  and 
insert  "3.3";   after  Une  20,  Inaert: 

"(d)  Any  vacancies  In  tbe  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  filled  for  tbe  \mexplred  term 
In  tbe  manner  provided  in  sections  6.1  and 
6 J  for  the  selection  of  such  directors." 

On  page  96,  Une  6.  after  the  word  "tbe", 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
"various  types  of  cooperative  credit  inter- 
ests In"  and  Inaert  "types  of  institutions  oon- 
stltuUng". 

On  page  88,  line  3,  after  the  word  "can- 
didates", strike  out  "for  appointment"  and 
Insert  "tot  the  Board  for  the  final  election 
In  the  district". 

On  page  104,  line  3,  after  the  word  "To". 
insert  "lease  or". 

On  page  106,  line  14,  after  the  figure  "(3)". 
strike  out  "Issue"  and  iiiaert  "Where  neoea- 
sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  tbe  poUcy 
and  objectives  of  this  Act,  issue";  in  Une  16. 
after  tbe  word  "(duuters".  inaert  "or  tbe 
bylaws";  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "Sys- 
tem," strike  out  "and  a^xwe"  and  Inaert 
a  semicolon  and  "approve". 
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On  page  106,  Une  8,  after  the  word  "in- 
stitutions", inaert  "end  on  the  manner  and 
extent  to  whloh  tbe  purpoeee  and  objectives 
of  this  Act  are  being  carried  out". 

On  page  100.  Une  16.  after  tbe  word 
•'axamlnerB".  insert  "under  the  direction  of 
sn  Independent  chief  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration examiner";  in  line  18.  after  tbe 
W(»d  "year.",  insert  "Such  examinations 
shall  include  objective  appraisals  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  management  and  application 
of  pedicles  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
thii  Act  and  in  servicing  aU  eligible 
borrowers.". 

On  page  116.  line  9,  after  the  word  "poal- 

tlon",  strike  out  "(66)"  and  insert  "(58)"; 

in  line  11,  after  "6314",  strtke  out  "(66)"; 

In  line  13,  after  "  (b) ",  strike  out  "Amend  the 

section  title  and  subetanoe  of  sectlMi  393  of 

tttle    13,    United    States   Code"   and   insert 

"The  third  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  Act   (12  U.S.C.  393)";  and, 

after  Une  15.  strike  out: 

"{  393.  Federal  Reserve  banka  as  depositaries 

for  and   fiscal   agents  of   Federal 

land    banks,    intermediate    credit 

banks,  banks  for  cooperatives,  and 

other    institutions    of    the    Farm 

Credit  System" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Farm  Credit  Act  <rf 
1871". 

POUCT  AMD  OBJSCnVXS 

Sxc.  1.1.  (a)  It  la  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  Congress,  recognizing  that  a  prosper- 
ous, productive  sigrlculture  is  essential  to  a 
free  nation  and  recognizing  the  growing  need 
for  credit  in  rural  areas,  that  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  be 
designed  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  Im- 
proving the  Income  and  weU-being  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  ranchers  by  furnishing 
sound,  adequate,  emd  constructive  credit  and 
olosely  related  services  to  them,  their  co- 
operatives, and  to  selected  farm-related 
businesses  necessary  for  efficient  farm  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  It  Is  the  objective  of  this  Act  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  farmer-  and  rancher- 
borrowers  participation  in  the  management, 
control,  and  ownership  of  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  credit  for  agriculture  which  will  be 
responsive  to  the  credit  needs  of  all  types 
of  agricultural  producers  having  a  basis  for 
oredlt,  and  to  modernize  and  Improve  the 
authorizations  and  means  for  furnishing 
such  credit  and  credit  for  housing  In  rtiral 
areas  made  available  through  tbe  InMltutlons 
constituting  the  Farm  Credit  System  as 
herein  provided. 

Sec.  1.2.  Thx  Farm  Chsdit  SrsTXit. — ^Tlis 
Farm  Credit  System  sbaU  Include  the  Federal 
land  banks,  the  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions, the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks, 
the  production  credit  associations,  the  banks 
for  cooperatives,  and  such  other  institutions 
as  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  System,  all  of 
which  shall  be  chartered  by  and  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminls- 
tiatlon. 

TTTIf  I— FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  AND 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Past  A — ^Fkdbxai.  Lakd  Banks 

Sec.  1.3.  ESbtabusbkxnt;  TrrLx;  Bsanchzs. 
— ^The  Federal  land  banks  eetabUshed  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  the  Fedeml  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended,  shaU  continue  as  federaUy 
chartered  InstrumentaUtleB  of  the  United 
States.  Their  charters  or  organization  certifi- 
cates may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  implement 
this  Act.  Unless  an  existing  Federal  land 
bank  is  merged  with  one  or  more  other  such 
banks  under  section  4.10  of  this  Act,  there 


shall  be  a  Federal  land  bank  in  each  farm 
credit  district.  It  may  Include  in  Ita  title  the 
name  of  the  city  in  which  It  is  located  or 
other  geogr^hlcal  designation.  Wh«i 
authorized  by  tbe  Farm  Credit  AdmlnUvtra- 
tion.  It  may  establish  such  branches  or  other 
offices  as  may  be  appropriate  for  tbe  effective 
operation  of  its  business. 

Sec.    1.4.    Cosporate    Existence:    OENxaAL 
CoaPOSATs  Powxs. — ^ESach  Federal  land  bank 
ShaU  be  a  body  corp<M«te  and,  subject  to  su-  ' 
pervlslon  by  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, ShaU  have  power  to— 

(I)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(3)  Have  succession  untu  dissolved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(6)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  aU  the  usual  incidents  of  ownership 
of  real  and  personal  proi>erty  neoeesary  or 
convenient  to  its  business. 

(6)  Make  loans  and  commitments  for 
credit,  accept  advance  payments,  and  pro- 
vide services  and  other  assistance  as  au- 
thorized In  this  Act,  and  charge  fees  therefor. 

(7)  Operate  imder  the  direction  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

(8)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  pres- 
ident, any  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  treas- 
iirer,  and  provide  for  such  other  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding joint  employees  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  define  their  duties,  and  require  surety 
bonds  or  make  other  provision  against  losses 
occasioned  by  employees. 

(9)  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  its 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law  providing 
for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  tbe  manner 
m  which  Its  stock  shall  be  Issued,  transferred, 
and  retired:  Its  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
are  elected  or  provided  for:  Its  property  ac- 
qtilred,  held,  and  transferred:  Its  loans  and 
appraisals  made;  its  general  business  con- 
ducted: and  tbe  privileges  granted  it  by 
law  exercised  onA  enjoyed. 

( 10)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  IndlviduaUy. 
or  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other  l>anks  of 
the  Sjrstem,  of  suoh  character,  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

(II)  Accept  deposits  of  securities  or  of  cur- 
rent funds  from  Its  Federal  land  bank  associ- 
ations and  pay  Interest  on  such  funds. 

(12)  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Federal  land  banks  in  loans  under  this  title 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  among 
such  banks. 

(13)  Approve  the  salary  scale  of  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
associations  and  tbe  appointment  and  com- 
pensation at  tbe  chief  executive  officer  there- 
of and  supervise  tbe  exercise  by  such  associ- 
ations of  the  functions  vested  in  or>delegated 
to  them. 

(14)  Deposit  its  securities  and  its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  pay  fees  therefor  and  re- 
ceive interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 
When  designated  for  that  purpoae  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  shaU  be  a  de- 
pository of  public  money,  except  receipts 
from  customs,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  a  depository  of  public  money  or  financial 
agent  of  the  Oovemment  as  may  be  required 
of  it.  No  Oovemment  fimds  deposited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
Invested  in  locms  or  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  tbe  bank. 

(15)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  Insured 
by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency  thereof, 
or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  any  such  agency,  and  make  such 
other  investments  aa  may  be  authorised 
by  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administration. 


(16)  Conduct  studies  aiul  make  and  adopt 
standards  for  lending. 

(17)  Delegate  to  Federal  land  bank  asao- 
cii^ions  such  functions  vested  In  or  dele- 
gated to  the  bank  as  It  may  determine. 

(18)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts, 
documents,  and  payment  schedules,  and  re- 
lease, subordinate,  or  sut>stitute  security  for 
any  of  them. 

(19)  Perform  any  function  delegated  to  It 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(30)  Require  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions to  endorse  notes  and  other  obligations 
of  its  members  to  the  bank. 

(31)  Exercise  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers,  employees,  or  agents  all 
such  Incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank. 

Sec.  1.5.  Land  Bank  Stock;  Valub;  SBAaia; 
VoTiNo:  DnnDEND. — (a)  Tlte  aq>ltal  stock  of 
each  Federal  land  bank  sbaU  be  divided  into 
shares  of  par  value  of  86  each,  and  may  be 
of  such  classes  as  Its  board  of  directors  may 
determine  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Voting  stock  of  each  bank  shtm  be 
held  only  by  the  Federal  land  bank  aasocla- 
tlons  and  direct  borrowers  and  borrowers 
throTigh  agents  who  are  farmers  or  ranchers, 
vrtilch  stock  ShaU  not  be  transferred,  pledged, 
or  hypothecated  except  as  authorised  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  board  of  each  bank  shall  from  time 
to  time  authorise  the  issue  or  increase  of  ita 
capital  stock  necessary  to  permit  the  Issu- 
ance of  additional  shares  to  the  Federal  land 
bank  associations  so  that  members  of  such 
associations  purchasing  stock  or  participa- 
tion certificates  therein  may  be  eligible  for 
loans  from  the  bank. 

(d)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminletratlon. 
and  may  also  be  issued  to  Federal  land  bank 
associations  in  amounts  which  wlU  permit 
the  bank  to  extend  financial  assistance  to 
eligible  persons  other  than  farmers  or  ranch- 
ers. Participation  certificates  with  a  face 
value  of  $5  each  may  be  issued  In  lieu  of 
nonvoting  stock  when  the  bylaws  of  the  bank 
so  provide. 

(c)  Dividends  shall  not  be  payaMe  on  any 
stock  held  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Nonctunulative  divi- 
dends may  be  payable  on  other  stock  and 
participation  certiflcatea  of  the  btmk.  The 
rate  of  dividends  may  be  different  between 
different  dasaes  and  issues  of  stock  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
parative contributions  of  the  holders  thereof 
to  t^e  capital  or  earnings  of  the  bank  by  such 
classes  and  Issues,  but  otherwtae  dividends 
Shan  be  without  prefMvnce. 

Sbc.  1.6.  Real  Estate  Mostoaox  Loans. — 
The  Federal  land  laanks  are  auth<»lBed  to 
make  long-term  real  estate  mortgage  loans 
in  rural  areas,  as  defined  by  tbe  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  continuing  commit- 
ments to  make  such  loans  under  specified  di- 
cumst&nces,  or  extend  other  f>tifcn/»tfj  assist- 
ance of  a  aimUar  nature  to  eligible  borrow- 
ers, for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  f<»ty  years. 

Sbc.  1.7  INTEKEBT  Ratks  and  Othib 
Chaiobs. — Loans  made  by  s  Federal  land 
bank  shaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  or  ratsa, 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  aa  may 
be  determined  by  tbe  board  of  directors  of 
the  bank  from  time  to  time,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstrstlan.  m 
setting  rates  and  charges.  It  shaU  be  the  ob- 
jective to  provide  the  types  of  credit  needed 
by  tilglMe  borrowers  at  tbe  lowest  reasonable 
costs  on  a  sound  business  basis  taking  into 
aoooxnit  tbe  cost  of  money  to  the  bank,  nao- 
Bwary  reserves  and  expenses  of  the  banka 
and  Federal  land  bank  asaodatioos,  and  pro- 
viding services  to  stockholders  and  members. 
The  loan  documMita  may  provide  for  the  in- 
terest rate  or  rates  to  vary  frun  time  to  ttrns 
during  tbe  repayment  period  of  the  loan.  In 
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•ooordAnca  wttb  tb*  ntte  or  raiM  currently 
belnc  cbaigsd  by  tbe  iMUik. 

Sac.  1.8.  KLxamzurr. — Hm  aenrlcM  aotlior- 
Ixed  In  tbla  title  may  be  made  available  to 
penons  wbo  are  or  become  atockboklers  or 
menibete  In  tbe  Federal  land  bank  anocla- 
tlons  and  are  (1)  bona  &de  fanners  and 
ranchers,  (3)  persons  furnishing  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  farm-related  services  directly 
related  to  their  on- farm  operating  needs,  or 
(3)  owners  of  niral  homes. 

EtBC.  1.9.  Si-uaiii. — ^Loans  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  shall  be  secured  primarily  by  In- 
terest In  rural  real  estate,  the  value  of  which 
shall  be  determined  by  appraisal  xinder  ap- 
praisal standards  prescribed  m-  ^>proved  by 
the  num  Credit  Administration,  to  ade- 
quately secure  tbe  loan.  However,  additional 
security  may  be  required  to  supplement  real 
estate  security,  and  credit  factors  other  than 
the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
the  security  value  shall  be  given  diie  con- 
sideration. 

Sac.  1.10.  Pdsposss. — Loans  made  by  the 
Federal  land  bcmks  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
may  be  for  any  agricultural  purpose  and 
o<her  credit  needs  of  the  applicant.  Loans 
may  also  be  made  to  rural  residents  for  rural 
hmising  financing  under  regulations  of  the 
Fann  Credit  Admlntetratlon.  Rxiral  housing 
financed  under  this  title  shaU  be  for  single- 
family,  low-  and  moderwte-prloed  dwelUngs 
and  their  appurtenances  not  inconsistent 
with  the  general  quality  and  standards  of 
housing  existing  In,  planned  or  reoonunended 
for  the  rural  area  where  It  is  located.  Loans 
to  persons  furnishing  farm-related  services 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  directly  related  to 
their  on-farm  operating  needs  may  be  made 
for  the  neceesary  capital  structuree  and 
equipment  and  Initial  working  capital  for 
such  services.  The  banks  may  own  and  lease, 
or  lease  with  option  to  purchase,  to  persons 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  facili- 
ties needed  In  the  operations  of  such 
persons. 

Sec.  1.11.   SiBVICXS  RXLATB)  TO  BOSSOWSSS' 

Opkiations. — The  Federal  land  banks  may 
provide  technical  asslatance  to  borrowers, 
members,  and  applicants  aiMl  may  make 
available  to  them  at  their  option  such  finan- 
cial related  services  appropriate  to  their  on- 
farm  operations  as  determined  to  be  feasi- 
ble, under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Sac.  l.ia.  LoAifs  Thsovch  Associations  ob 
AoawTS. — (a)  The  Federal  land  banks  shall, 
sxoepit  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  make 
loans  through  a  Federal  land  bank  assocla- 
Uon  serving  the  territory  In  which  the  real 
estate  offered  by  the  i^pUcant  Is  located.  If 
there  la  no  active  association  chartered  for 
the  territory  where  the  real  estate  is  located, 
or  If  the  association  has  been  declared  In- 
solvent, the  bank  may  make  the  loan 
through  another  such  associatlan,  directly, 
or  through  such  bank  or  trust  company  or 
savings  or  other  financial  instltuitlon  as  It 
may  designate.  When  the  loan  is  not  made 
through  a  Federal  land  bank  association, 
the  api^cant  shall  purchase  stock  In  the 
bank  In  an  amoiint  not  less  than  $5  nor 
more  than  $10  for  each  $100  ot  the  loan  and 
the  loan  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
oondlitlons  as  the  bank  shall  preacrlbe. 
Pa*r  B — Faomu.  Lakd  Bank  Associations 
Sac.  1.13.  OaasmzATioNs:  Abticlss;  Chak- 
t«bs;  Powsas  of  ths  Oovkknos. — Each  Fed- 
eral land  bank  association  chartered  \md» 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  continue  as  a  federally  char- 
tered Instrumentality  of  the  United  Stales. 
A  Federal  land  bank  association  may  be  orga- 
nized by  any  group  of  ten  or  more  persons 
desinng  to  borrow  money  from  a  Federal 
land  bank,  Including  persoiu  to  whom  the 
maderal  land  bank  has  made  a  loan  directly 
or  throtigh  an  agent  and  has  taken  as  secu- 
rity real  estate  located  In  the  territory  pro- 
posed to  be  served  by  the  assodaUon.  The 


articles  of  association  shall  describe  the  terri- 
tory within  which  the  association  proposes  to 
carry  on  Its  operations.  Proposed  articles 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Federal  land  bank 
for  the  district,  accompanied  by  an  agree- 
ment to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion for  stock  ot  the  land  bank  equal  to 
not  leas  than  $6  nor  more  than  $10  per 
$100  of  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  loans 
desired  or  held  by  the  association  members. 
Such  stock  may  be  pcUd  for  by  surrendering 
for  cancellation  stock  In  the  bank  held  by 
a  borrower  and  tbe  issuance  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  stock  to  such  borrower  In 
the  sssoclatlon.  The  articles  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  signed  by  each  of 
the  menUKrs  of  the  proposed  association  es- 
tablishing his  eligibility  for,  and  that  he 
has  or  desires  a  Federal  land  bank  loan;  that 
the  real  estate  with  respect  to  which  he  de- 
sires a  loan  Is  not  being  served  by  another 
Federal  land  bank  asaodaticMi;  and  that  he 
Is  or  will  become  a  stockholder  In  the  pro- 
posed association.  A  copy  of  the  articles  of 
association  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Dov- 
er nor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  bank  concerning 
tbe  need  for  the  proposed  association  in 
order  to  adequately  serve  the  credit  needs 
of  eligible  persons  in  the  proposed  territory 
and  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
territory  Includes  any  territory  described  In 
the  charter  of  another  Federal  land  bank 
association.  The  Governor  for  good  cause 
shown  may  deny  the  charter  i4H>Ued  for. 
Upon  the  approval  of  the  propoeed  articles 
by  the  Oovemor  and  the  Issuance  of  such 
charter,  the  association  shall  become  as  of 
such  date  a  federally  chartered  body  corpo- 
rate and  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States.  The  Oovemor  shall  have  power,  In 
the  terms  of  the  chapter,  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  or  by  approving 
bylaws  of  the  association,  to  provide  for  the 
organization,  management,  and  conduct  of 
the  buslnees  of  the  association,  the  initial 
amount  of  stock  of  such  association,  the 
territory  within  which  Its  c^>eratlons  may 
be  carried  on  and  to  direct  at  any  time 
changes  In  the  charter  of  such  association 
as  he  finds  neceesary  In  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  1.14.  BoAKo  OF  DixacToss. — ^Bach  Fed- 
eral land  bank  association  shall  elect  from 
Its  voting  shareholders  a  board  of  dlreotois 
of  such  n\imber.  for  such  terms.  In  such 
manner,  and  with  such  qualifications  as  may 
be  required  by  its  bylaws. 

Sac.  1.15.  Oknkral  OoaPORATx  Powbu. — 
Each  Federal  land  bank  association  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  and,  subject  to  supervl- 
Blon  of  the  Federal  land  bank  for  the  dis- 
trict and  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Have  succession  imtll  dissolved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(3)  Maks  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(6)  Acquire,  hcdd,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  Incidents  of  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  and  personal  property 
necessary  or  convenient  to  its  business. 

(6)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

(7)  Beot  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  man- 
ager or  other  chief  executive  ofllcer.  and 
provide  for  such  other  officers  or  employees 
as  may  be  necessary.  Including  Joint  em- 
ployees as  provided  in  this  Act;  define  their 
duties;  and  require  surety  bonds  or  make 
other  provision  against  losses  occasioned  by 
employees.  No  director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board,  be  elected  or  desig- 
nated a  salaried  employee  of  the  associa- 
tion on  the  board  of  which  he  served. 

(8)  Prescribe  by  Its  board  of  directors  its 
bylaws,  not  Inoonalsteut  with  law,  provid- 


ing for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  Its  stock  shall  be  Issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired;  Its  offlcers  and  employees 
elected  or  provided  for;  Its  property  ac- 
quired, held,  and  transferred;  its  general 
business  conducted;  and  privilege  granted 
It  by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(0)  Accept  applications  for  Federal  land 
bank  loans  and  receive  from  such  bank  and 
disburse  to  the  borrowers  the  proceeds  of 
such  loans. 

(10)  Subscribe  to  stock  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  of  the  district. 

(11)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  loan 
committee  with  power  to  elect  applicants 
t<x  membership  In  the  association  and  rec- 
ommend loans  to  the  Federal  land  bank,  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  land  bank, 
delegate  the  election  of  applicants  for  mem- 
bership and  the  approval  of  loans  within 
specified  limits  to  other  committees  or  to 
authorized  employees  of  the  association. 

(12)  Upon  agreement  with  the  bank,  take 
such  additional  actions  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications and  loans  and  perform  such  func- 
tions as  are  vested  by  law  In  or  delegated 
to  the  Federal  land  banks  as  may  be  agreed 
to  or  delegated  to  the  association. 

(13)  Endorse  and  shall  become  liable  to 
the  bank  on  loans  It  makes  to  association 
members. 

(14)  Receive  such  compensation  and 
deduct  such  sums  from  loan  proceeds  with 
respect  to  each  loan  as  may  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  association  and  the  bank  and 
may  make  such  other  charges  for  services  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  bank. 

(15)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  mem- 
bers, borrowers,  applicants,  and  other  eligible 
persons  and  make  available  to  them  such 
financial  related  services  appropriate  to  their 
operations  as  It  determines,  with  Federal 
land  bank  approval,  are  feasible,  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(16)  Borrow  money  from  the  bank  and. 
with  the  api>rovaI  of  such  bank,  borrow  from 
and  issue  its  notes  or  other  obligations  to 
any  commercial  bank  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

(17)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  insured 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof 
or  of  any  banks  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

(18)  Invest  Its  funds  in  such  obligations 
as  may  be  authorized  In  regtilatlons  of  tbe 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  approved 
by  the  bank  and  deposit  Its  securities  and 
current  funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  with  the  Federal 
land  bank,  or  with  any  bank  insured  by  tbe 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
pay  fees  therefor  and  receive  Interest  thereon 
as  may  be  agreed. 

(19)  Perform  such  other  function  dele- 
gated it  by  the  Federal  land  bank  of  the 
district. 

(20)  Exercise  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  offlcers  or  agents  all  such  inci- 
dental powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  expe- 
dient In  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

Sac.  1.16.  Association  Stock;  Valttk  of 
SHABas;  Votino. — (a)  The  shares  of  stock  In 
each  Federal  land  bank  association  shall 
have  a  par  value  of  $5  each.  No  person  but 
borrowers  from  the  bank  shall  become  mem- 
bers and  stockholders  of  the  association.  If 
an  application  for  membership  is  apyproved 
and  If  the  appUed-for  loan  is  granted,  the 
member  of  tbe  association  shall  subscribe  to 
stock  in  the  association  In  an  amount  not 
lees  than  5  per  centum  nor  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan 
as  determined  by  the  bank.  Stock  shall  be 
paid  for  In  cash  by  the  time  the  loan  la 
closed.  The  association  shall  then  purchase  a 
similar  amount  of  stock  In  the  land  bank. 
Stock  shall  be  retired  and  paid  at  fair  book 
value  not  to  exceed  par.  as  determined  by 
the  association,  upon  the  full  repayment  of 
the  loan  and  if  the  loan  Is  In  default  may 
be  canceled  for  application  on  the  loan,  or 
under  other  circumstances,  for  other  dlq>o- 
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sltlon,  when  approved  by  the  bcmk.  Tht  ag- 
gregate capital  stock  of  each  association 
shall  be  Increased  from  time  to  time  as  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  securing  of  requested 
loans  from  the  bank  for  the  association's 
members. 

(b)  Tbe  stock  issued  by  an  association 
may  be  voting  stock  or  nonvoting  stock  of 
such  classes  as  the  association  determines 
with  the  approval  of  the  bank  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. Each  holder  of  voting  stock 
shall  be  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  and  no 
more.  In  the  election  of  directors  and  in  de- 
ciding questions  at  meetings  of  stockholders. 
Participation  certificates  may  be  Issued  In 
lieu  of  nonvoting  stock  when  the  bylaws  of 
the  association  so  provide. 

Past  C — PaovmoNs  Applicable  to  Fkoxral 
Land  Banks  and  ntOEBAL  Land  Bank  Asso- 
cutions 

Sac.  1.17.  Land  Bank  Rasaavas;  Divi- 
dends.— (a)  Each  Federal  land  bank  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  carry  to  reserve 
account  a  Bxan  of  not  less  than  60  per  centiun 
of  Its  net  earnings  for  the  year  until  said 
reserve  account  shall  be  equal  at  the  end  of 
such  year,  after  restoring  any  impairment 
thereof,  to  the  outstanding  capital  stock  and 
participation  certificates  of  the  bank.  There- 
after, a  simi  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
year's  net  earnings  shall  be  added  to  the  re- 
serve account  until  the  account  shall  be 
equal  to  150  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  and  participation  certificates  of 
the  bank.  Any  amount  added  to  the  reserve 
account  in  excess  of  160  per  centvun  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  and  participation 
certificates  may  be  withdrawn  from  such  re- 
serves with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

(b)  Any  bank  may  declare  a  dividend  or 
dividends  out  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  net 
earnings  which  remain  after  (1)  the  main- 
tenance of  the  reserve  as  required  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof,  (2)  the  payment  of  the 
franchise  tax  as  required  by  section  4.0  for 
any  year  in  which  any  stock  in  the  bank  is 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  (3)  with  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Sec.  1.18.  Association  Reserves;  Divi- 
dends.— (a)  Each  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tion shall,  out  of  its  net  earmngs  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  carry  to  reserve  account 
a  siun  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
earnings  until  the  reserve  account  shall  equal 
25  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  and  participation  certificates  of  such 
association  after  restoring  any  impairment 
thereof.  Thereafter,  6  per  centum  of  the  net 
earnings  for  the  year  shall  be  added  to  such 
reserve  account  until  it  shall  equal  60  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  and 
participation  certificates  of  the  association. 
Any  amotints  in  the  reserve  account  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  and  participation  certificates  may  be 
withdrawn  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
land  bank. 

(b)  Any  association  may  declare  a  dividend 
or  dividends  out  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
it»  net  earnings  which  remain  after  (1) 
mamtenance  of  the  reserve  required  in  sub- 
aectlon  (a)  hereof  and  (2)  bank  approval. 

(c)  Whenever  any  association  is  liquidated, 
a  sum  equal  to  Its  reserve  account  as  required 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  and  become  the 
property  of  the  bank  In  which  such  aaaoda- 
tlon  is  a  shareholder. 

Sic.  1.19.  AoaaaicaNTS  fob  Sbabino  Gains 
OB  Ixjsaas.— Bach  Federal  land  bank  may  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  Federal  land  bank 
aasociations  in  Its  district  for  sharing  the 
gain  or  losses  on  loans  or  on  security  held 
therefor  or  acquired  In  liquidation  thereof, 
and  associations  are  authorlaed  to  enter  Into 
any  such  agreements  and  also,  subject  to 
bank  approval,  agreements  with  other  aaao- 
clatlons  In  the  dlrtrtet  for  thwing  the  risk  of 


loss  on  loans  endorsed  by  each  such  associa- 
tion. 

Sac.  1.20.  LiaNS  on  Stock. — Each  Federal 
land  bank  and  each  Federal  land  bank  asso- 
ciation shall  have  a  first  lien  on  the  stock 
and  participation  certificates  it  issues,  eao^t 
on  stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  the  payment  of 
any  liability  of  the  stockholder  to  the  asso- 
ciation or  to  the  bank,  or  to  both  of  them. 

Sac.  IJl.  Taxation. — ^Every  Federal  land 
bank  and  every  Federal  land  bank  association 
and  tbe  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus  thereoT, 
and  the  income  derived  therefrom  shall  be 
exempt  from  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and 
local  taxation,  except  taxes  on  real  estate 
held  by  a  Federal  land  bank  or  a  Federal  land 
bank  asaoclatlon  to  the  same  extent,  accord- 
ing to  Its  value,  as  other  similar  property 
held  by  other  persons  is  taxed.  The  mortgages 
held  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  oMlgatlons  Is- 
sued by  the  banks  or  associations  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and,  as 
such,  they  and  the  income  therefrom  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  Federal,  State,  municipal, 
and  local  taxation,  other  than  Federal  In- 
come tax  liability  of  the  holder  thereof  under 
the  PubUc  Debt  Act  of  1941  (31  UJ9.C.  742 
(a)). 
Tl'll^        n — ^FEDERAL        INTERMEDIATE 

CREDIT      BANKS      AND      PRCMDUCTION 

CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

Past  A — ^Fxderal  iNTExicEDiATa  CaaDir 
Banks 

Sac.  2.0.  EBTABLiBHiiaMT;  Bbanchxs. — ^The 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  established 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended,  shall  continue 
as  federally  chart««d  Instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States.  Their  charters  or  organi- 
zation certificates  may  be  modified  ttom.  time 
to  time  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  im- 
plement this  Act.  Unless  an  existing  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  bank  is  merged  with  one 
or  more  other  such  bcmks  under  section  4.10 
of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  a  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  in  each  farm  credit  dis- 
trict. It  may  include  in  its  title  the  name  of 
the  city  In  which  It  is  located  or  other  geo- 
graphical designation.  When  authorized  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  it  may  es- 
tablish such  branches  or  other  offices  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  effective  operation  of 
its  business. 

Sac.  2.1.  CoRPOBATa  ExjsraNca;  GaNBuu. 
Corporate  Powers. — Each  Federal  Interme- 
diate credit  bank  shaU  be  body  corporate 
and,  subject  to  supervision  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  shall  have  power  to — 

(1)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Have  succession  until  dissolved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

( 3 )  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  Incidents  of  ownership 
of  real  and  personal  i»t>perty  necessary  or 
convenient  to  its  btislness. 

(6)  Make  and  discount  loans  and  com- 
mitments for  credit,  and  provide  services  and 
other  assistance  as  authorized  In  this  Aot, 
and  charge  fees  therefor. 

(7)  Operate  imder  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors. 

(8)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  presi- 
dent, and  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and 
a  treasurer,  and  provide  for  such  other  of- 
flcers, employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  nec- 
eaaary.  including  Joint  employees  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act;  define  their  duties  and 
require  surety  bonds  or  make  other  provi- 
sion against  losses  ocoaskmed  by  eii^>Ioye«B. 

(9)  Preacrlbe  by  Its  board  of  dlrectoia  Ks 
bylaws  not  Ipoonatatant  with  law  providing 
for  the  iflaana  of  Its  sto^  and  tbe  *"""»—' 


In  which  Its  stock  ahaa  be  lasued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired;  Ita  officers,  en^rioyees, 
and  agents  elected  or  provided  for  Its  prc^>- 
erty  acquired,  held,  and  transfared:  Its 
loans  and  discounts  made;  Ite  general  busi- 
ness conducted;  and  the  privileges  granted 
It  by  law  exerdsed  and  enjoyed. 

(10)  Bchtow  money  and  Issue  notes,  bcmds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  indlvlduaUy, 
or  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other  banks 
of  the  System,  of  such  character,  and  sucti 
terms,  condltkms,  and  rates  of  Interest  as 
may  be  determined. 

(11)  Purchase  nonvoting  stock  In  or  pay 
In  sxirplus  to,  and  accept  deposits  at  secu- 
rities or  of  current  funds  from  production 
credit  aasodatloas  holding  Its  ahares  and  pay 
Interest  upon  such  funds. 

(12)  Def>oelt8  its  securltiee  and  Its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  pay  fees  therefor 
and  receive  Interest  thereon  as  may  be 
agreed.  When  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury.  It  shall  be 
a  dqxMltory  of  public  money,  except  re- 
ceipts from  cxistotns.  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  may 
be  employed  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable 
duties  as  a  depository  of  public  money  or 
fiTi«ji/.iai  agent  of  the  Government  as  may 
be  required  of  It.  No  Government  funds 
deposited  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  Invested  In  loans  or  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  the  bank. 

(13)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  In- 
sured by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  seciulties  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  such  agency  and  make 
such  other  investments  as  may  be  authorized 
by  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(14)  Delegate  to  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations such  functions  vested  In  or  dele- 
gated to  the  intermediate  credit  bank  as  it 
may  determine. 

(15)  Approve  the  salary  scale  of  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  association  and 
the  appointment  and  compensation  at  the 
chief  executive  ofllcer  thereof  and  supervise 
the  exercise  by  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions of  the  functions  vested  In  or  delegated 
to  them. 

(16)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts, 
documents,  payment  schedules,  and  rtieaae, 
subordinate,  or  substitute  security  for  any 
of  them. 

(17)  Conduct  studies  and  make  and  adopt 
standards  for  lending. 

(18)  Enter  Into  loss  sharing  agreements 
with  other  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations. 

(19)  Exercise  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  offlcers,  employees,  or  agents  all 
such  incidental  powers  as  may  be  neceaaary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  buslneas  of  the 
bank. 

(20)  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  or  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  the  district. 
In  loans  under  this  title  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  among  such  banks  and 
associations. 

(21)  Peifoim  any  function  dtiegated  to  It 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Ssc.  2.3.  FanaxAL  iNTaxKaoiATa  Cxsmt 
Bank  Stock;  Valttb;  Dividcnd;  Adoitionai. 
Stock;  RaTntaitxNT. — (a)  The  capital  stock 
of  each  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
shall  be  divided  Into  shares  of  par  value  of 
$8  each  and  may  be  of  such  claaaee  as  its 
board  of  directors  may  determine  with  the 
^proval  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

fb)  Voting  stock  of  each  bank  shall  be 
held  only  by  the  production  credit  aasocia- 
tions which  stock  shall  not  be  transfeiTed, 
pledged,  or  hypothecated  except  as  prorlded 
In  this  title  or  as  authorized  undw  regula- 
tions of  the  ¥%rm  Credit  Administration. 

(c)  The  board  of  each  bank  shall  from 
time  to  time  Increase  Its  capital  stock  to  per- 
mit ttM  laauanoe  of  additional  ahares  to  pro* 
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4uailOD  credit  aaaoelatlona  In  cucta  amounta 
M  ■ball  b«  dfltannliMd  by  tb«  board. 

(d)  NoQToUng  stock  mAy  be  Iwued  to  the 
Qoremor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstra* 
tlon.  NodvotlDg  stock  m&y  alio  be  ieeued  to 
production  credit  aosoclatlosu  In  such 
amounts  as  will  permit  the  aasod&tlon  to  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  to  eUglMe  persons 
oUMr  than  farmers,  ranchers,  and  producers 
or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products.  Partldpa- 
tkxx  certificates,  with  a  face  value  of  $6.  may 
be  Issued  in  lieu  of  such  nonvoting  stock 
wbon  the  bylaws  of  the  bank  so  prorlde. 

(e)  PartldpaUoo  certificates  also  may  be 
issued  by  a  bank  to  unmnring  lustltutloos 
other  than  production  credit  associations 
which  are  eligible  to  borrow  from  or  discount 
eligible  paper  with  the  bank. 

(f )  Dividends  shall  not  b«  payable  on  any 
stock  held  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Faxm 
Credit  Administration  other  than  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4.0(c)  but  noncumula- 
tlve  dividends  may  be  payable  on  other  capi- 
tal and  partldpaUon  cerUflcates  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  a  per  centum  pennlt- 
ted  under  regulations  of  the  Fsnn  Credit 
Administration,  in  any  year  as  determined  by 
the  board  of  directors.  Such  dividends  may 
be  In  the  form  of  stock  and  participation  cer- 
tificates or,  when  the  Oovemor  of  the  Ftjrm 
Credit  Administration  holds  no  stock  in  the 
bank.  In  cash.  The  rate  of  dividends  may 
be  different  between  different  classes  and  Is- 
sues ot  stock  and  parUclpaUon  certificates  on 
the  basis  of  the  ccn^Mratiye  contributions 
of  the  holders  thereof  to  the  ci4>ltal  or  earn- 
ings of  the  bank  by  such  classes  and  Issues, 
but  otherwise  dividends  shall  be  without 
preference. 

(g)  Each  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, may  determine  the  amount  of 
the  Initial  or  addlUooal  stock  in  the  bank  to 
be  subscribed  for  by  the  production  credit 
associations  In  the  farm  credit  dlatrlct  swyed 
by  the  bank  In  order  to  pro^ds  capital  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  c^  the  bank.  The 
amount  so  determined  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  associations  In  the  district  upon 
such  basis  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, the  sum  of  the  stock  already  owned 
and  the  additional  amount  to  be  subscribed 
for  by  each  association  will  be  In  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  stock 
already  owned  and  to  be  subscribed  for  by 
all  the  associations  In  the  district  that  the 
average  Indebtedness  (loans  and  discounts) 
of  each  association  to  the  bank  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  three  fiscal  years  Is 
of  the  average  of  such  Indebtedness  of  all 
associations  to  the  bank  during  such  three- 
year  period.  Each  association  shall  subscribe 
for  stock  In  the  bank  In  the  amount  so  al- 
lotted to  It.  Such  subscriptions  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  call  and  payment  therefor  shall  be 
made  at  such  times  and  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  bank. 

Whenever  the  relative  amounts  of  stock  In 
a  bank  owned  by  the  assocUtlons  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  proportion  indicated  In 
the  preceding  paragraph,  and  additional  sub- 
scriptions to  stock  through  which  such  pro- 
portion could  be  reestablished  are  not  con- 
templated, the  bank,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  may  direct 
either  separately  or  In  oombliuiUon  such 
transfers,  retirements,  and  reissuance  of  out- 
standing stock  among  the  associations  as  will 
recstabllA  the  aforesaid  proportion  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable.  Outstanding  stock 
which  is  retired  for  this  purpose,  except  as 
otherwise  approved  by  the  Fum  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  the  oldest  stock  held 
by  the  association  and  the  bank  shall  pay 
the  association  therefor  at  the  fair  book 
value  thereof  not  exceeding  par. 

The  banks  may  Issue  further  amotints  of 
participation  certificates  with  the  same 
zlgbts,  privileges,  and  condltlona,  for  pur- 
obaae  by  InBtltutlons  other  than  production 
credit   associations   which   are  entitled   to 


receive  partlc4>atloq  certlficatea  from  the 
bank  as  ptatronage  refunds.  Participation 
certificates  held  by  other  financing  institu- 
tions may  be  transferred  to  other  such  In- 
stitutions upon  request  of,  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bank. 

After  all  stock  held  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been 
retired,  the  bank  may  retire  other  stock  at 
par  and  participation  certificates  at  face 
amount  under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Such  other  stock  and 
partlolpatlon  certificates  shall  be  retired 
without  prtferenoe  and  In  such  manner  that, 
unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  oldest  outstanding  stock 
or  cwtlficates  at  any  given  time  will  be 
retired  first.  In  case  of  Uq\ildatlon  or  dis- 
solution of  any  production  credit  association 
or  other  financing  Institution,  the  stock  or 
participation  certificates  of  the  bank  owned 
by  such  association  or  Institution  may  be 
retired  by  the  bank  at  the  fair  bo<A  value 
thereof,  not  exceeding  par  or  face  amount, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(h)  Except  with  regard  to  stock  held  by 
the  Obvemor,  each  P>Bderal  intermediate 
credit  bank  shall  have  a  first  lien  on  all 
stock  and  participation  certificates  It  Issues 
and  on  all  allocated  reserves  and  other  equi- 
ties for  any  Indebtedness  of  the  holder  of 
such  capital  Investments  to  the  bank. 

(1)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  pro- 
duction credit  association  or  other  financ- 
ing Institution  Is  In  default,  the  bank  may 
retire  all  or  part  of  the  capital  InvestnMnts 
in  the  bank  held  by  such  debtor  at  the  fair 
book  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par  or  face 
amount  as  the  case  may  be,  in  total  or  par- 
tial liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Ssc.  2.3.  LoAifs;  Discomm;  PsancirA- 
TioNs;  liXAsmo. — (a)  The  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  are  authorlaed  to  make  loans 
and  extend  other  similar  financial  assistance 
to  and  dlsooiuit  for,  or  purchase  from,  any 
production  credit  association  with  Its  en- 
dorsement or  guaranty,  any  note,  draft,  or 
other  obligation  presented  by  such  associa- 
tion, and  to  participate  with  such  association 
and  one  or  more  intermediate  credit  banks 
in  the  making  of  loans  to  eligible  borrowers, 
all  the  foregoing  to  be  secured  by  such  «^at- 
eral.  If  any,  as  may  be  required  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Adnxlnlstratlon.  The 
banks  may  own  and  lease  or  lease  with  option 
to  pvirchase,  to  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
luider  this  title,  equipment  needed  in  the 
operations  of  such  persons. 

(b)  The  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks 
are  authorized  to  discount  for,  or  purchase 
from,  any  national  bank.  State  bank,  trust 
company,  agricultural  credit  corporation,  In- 
corp>orated  livestock  loan  ccHnpany,  savings 
Institution,  credit  luilon,  and  any  association 
of  agricultural  producers  engaged  In  the 
making  of  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers, 
with  Its  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  note, 
draft,  or  other  obligation  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  advanced  or  used  in  the  first 
Instance  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  includ- 
ing the  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or  mar- 
keting of  livestock:  and  to  make  loans  and 
advances  to  any  such  finiuiclng  institution 
secured  by  such  collateral  as  may  be  improved 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  loan  or  advance  shall  be 
made  upon  the  security  of  collateral  other 
than  notes  or  other  such  obligations  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  eligible  for  discount  or  pur- 
chase under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
unless  such  loan  or  advance  is  made  to  en- 
able the  financing  institution  to  make  or 
carry  loans  for  any  agricultviral  purpose. 

(c)  No  paper  shall  be  purchased  from  or 
discounted  for  any  national  bank.  State  bank, 
terust  company  or  savings  institution  under 
subsection  (b)  if  the  amount  of  such  paper 
added  to  the  aggregate  liabilities  of  such  na- 
tional bank.  State  bank,  trust  con^Muxy  or 
savings  institution,  whether  direct  or  con- 


tingent (other  than  bona  fide  deposit  liabil- 
ities).  exceeds  the  lower  of  the  amount  of 
such  liabilities  permitted  under  the  laws  ot 
the  jurisdiction  creating  the  same,  or  twice 
the  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  such  national  bank.  State  bank,  trust 
company,  or  savings  institution.  No  paper 
shall  under  this  section  be  purchased  from 
or  discounted  for  any  other  corpoiution  en- 
gaged  in  making  loans  for  agrixniltural  pur- 
poses Including  the  raising,  breeding,  fat- 
tening, or  marketing  of  livestock,  \t  the 
amount  of  such  paper  added  to  the  aggregate 
liabilities  of  such  corporation  exceeds  the 
lower  of  the  amount  of  such  liabilities  per- 
mitted under  the  laws  of  the  JuiisdlctiCD 
creating  the  same,  or  ten  times  the  paid-in 
and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
corporation.  It  shall  be  unlawful  tor  any  na- 
tional bank  which  is  Indebted  to  any  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank,  upon  paper  dis- 
counted or  purchased  under  subsection  (b), 
to  incur  any  additional  indebtedness,  if  by 
virtue  of  such  additional  indebtedness  Its 
aggregate  UabUitles  direct  or  contingent  wHl 
exceed  the  limitations  herein  contained. 

Sxc.  a.4.  TKXMS. — Loans,  advances,  or  dis- 
counts made  xmder  section  a.3  shall  be 
repayable  in  not  more  than  seven  yeao^  from 
the  time  they  are  made  or  discounted  by  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank,  and  rtiall 
bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  c«-  discount 
as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine  wltti  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
but  the  rates  charged  financing  Instttutlons 
other  than  producti<Hi  credit  associations 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  charged  produc- 
tion credit  associations.  In  setting  the  rates 
and  charges.  It  shall  be  the  objective  to  pro- 
duce the  types  of  credit  needed  by  rtlglble 
borrowers,  at  the  lowest  reasonable  costs  on 
a  sound  business  basis  talcing  into  account 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  bank,  necessary 
reserves  and  expenses  of  the  bank  and  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  and  providing 
services  to  borrowers  from  the  bank  and  as- 
sociations. The  loan  docvunents  may  provide 
for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vt^y  from 
time  to  time  during  the  repayment  period 
of  the  loan,  in  accordance  with  the  rate  or 
rates  currently  being  charged  by  the  bank. 
No  obligation  tendered  for  discount  by  a 
financing  institution,  without  the  ap(»xival 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  ahaU  be 
eligible  for  discount  upon  whlfih  the  original 
borrower  has  been  charged  a  rate  of  Interest 
exceeding  by  more  than  1  '^  per  centum  per 
aimvmi  the  discount  rate  of  the  bank. 

Sec.  a.5.  Sebvices  Related  to  Boksowess' 
Operations. — The  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
borrowers,  members,  and  applicants  from 
the  banks  and  production  credit  associations, 
including  persons  obligated  on  paper  dls- 
coiuited  by  the  bank,  and  may  make  avail- 
able to  them  at  their  option  such  fiTi»nMai 
related  services  appropriate  to  their  on-fanm 
operations  as  determined  to  be  feasible  under 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  2.8.  Net  Earnings — Detbricination; 
Annttal  Application:  Surplus  Aooount;  Ab- 
sorption or  Net  Loss. — (a)  K,  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  t>ank 
shall  have  stock  outstanding  held  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
such  bank  shall  determine  the  amount  of  Its 
net  earnings  after  paying  or  providing  for 
all  operating  expenses  (Including  reasonable 
valuation  reserves  and  losses  In  excess  of  any 
such  applicable  reserves)  and  shall  apply 
such  net  earnings  as  follows:  (1)  to  the 
restoration  of  the  impairment,  if  any,  of 
capital  stock  and  participation  certificates, 
as  determined  by  its  board  of  directors:  (2) 
to  the  restoration  of  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pairment, If  any,  of  ttie  stnplus  account  or 
allocated  reserve  account  established  by  this 
subsection,  as  determined  by  Its  t>oard  of  dl- 
rectora;  (S)  2A  per  centum  of  any  remaining 
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net  eamlnga  shall  be  used  to  create  and 
maintain  an  allocated  reserve  acoouixt;  (4) 
a  franchise  tax  sh^  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  section  4.0  of  this  Act; 

(6)  reasonable  unallocated  contingency 
reserve  account  may  be  established  and 
malnUlned;  (6)  dividends  on  stock  held  by 
production  credit  associations  and  on  par- 
ticipation certificates  may  be  declared  as 
provided  in  section  2J2(f)  of  Mxim  title;  and 

(7)  any  remaining  net  earnings  shaU  be 
distributed  as  patronage  refunds  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Amounts  applied  to  reserve  account  as 
provided  In  (3)  above,  either  heretofore  or 
hereafter,  shall  be  allocated  on  the  same 
patronage  l>asls  and  have  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment as  is  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  patronage  refunds.  At  the 
end  of  any  fiscal  year  that  the  allocated 
reserve  account  of  any  bank  exceeds  25  per 
centum  of  its  outstanding  stock  and  par- 
ticipation certificates,  such  excess  may  be 
distributed,  oldest  allocations  first  in  stock 
to  production  credit  associations  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  issued  as  of  the  date 
of  the  allocations. 

If  and  when  the  relative  amounts  of  stock 
in  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  owned 
by  the  production  credit  associations  are  ad- 
justed to  reestablish  the  proportion  of  such 
stock  owned  by  each  association,  as  provided 
In  the  first  or  second  paragraphs  of  section 
2.2(g)  of  this  title,  amounts  In  the  reserve 
account  that  are  allocated  to  production 
credit  associations  may  be  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  re- 
establish the  holdings  of  the  production 
credit  associations  In  the  allocated  legal  re- 
serve accounte  into  substantially  the  same 
proportion  as  are  their  beddings  of  stock. 

No  part  of  the  surplus  account  established 
by  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  on 
January  l,  1967,  consisting  of  its  earned 
surplus  accoxmt,  its  reserve  for  contingencies, 
and  the  surplus  of  the  production  credit 
corporation  transferred  to  the  bank,  shall  be 
distributed  as  patronage  refunds  or  as  divi- 
dends. In  the  event  of  a  net  loss  in  any 
fiscal  year  after  providing  for  all  operating 
expenses  (including  reasonable  valuation  re- 
serves and  losses  in  excess  of  any  such  ap- 
plicable reserves) ,  such  loss  shall  be  absorbed 
by:  first,  charges  to  the  unaUocated  reserve 
account;  second,  impairment  of  the  aUo- 
cated  reserve  account;  third.  Impairment  of 
the  surplus  other  than  that  transferred  from 
rL.P'"**"*^"**'^  *="**"*  corporation  of  the 
dtetrlct;  fourth,  In^wirment  of  surplus 
transferred  from  the  production  credit  cor- 
poraUon  of  the  district;  fifth.  Impairment 
Of  stock  and  participation  certificates  held 
by  producUon  credit  associations  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  held  by  other  financing 
institutions;  and  sixth,  impairment  oi 
nonvoting  stock.  "«"».     uj 

.^i**^  ^**  "*•  •'^*'  °^  *  ''^cal  ye*r  •  Federal 
intermediate   credit   bank  shall   have   out- 

!rf,?'°l*^P'**'  ****^  ^^^^  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  patron- 
iige  refunds  declared  for  that  year  shall  be 
P«d  in  stock  to  production  credit  aasocla- 
«ons  and  in  participation  certificates  to 
other  financing  instituUons  borrowing  from 
or  discounting  with  the  bank  during  the 
n«^  year  for  which  such  refunds  are  de- 
oared.  The  recipients  of  such  patronage  re- 
funds ShaU  not  be  subject  to  Federal  income 
taxes  thereon.  All  patronage  refvmds  sbaU 
be  paid  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount 
of  Interest  earned  by  the  bank  on  Its  loans 
to  and  dlflcoimts  for  each  production  credit 
association  or  other  financing  institution 
bears  to  the  total  Interest  earned  by  the 
bank  on  all  such  loans  and  dlsooimts  out- 
standing during  the  fiscal  year.  Each  partici- 
pation certificate  Issued  in  payment  of  pa- 
tronage refunds  shall  be  in  multiples  of  $6 
and  shall  sute  an.  its  face  the  rl^ts,  priv- 
ileges, and  conditions  applicable  thereto. 
Patronage  refunds  aluUI  not  be  paid  to  any 


other  Fedo^  intennsdlate  credit  bank,  or  to 
any  Federal  land  bank  at  bank  for  oooper- 

atlves. 

(c)  If,  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  a  Vederal 
intermediate  credit  bank  aliall  have  no  out- 
standing capital  stock  held  by  the  Oovemor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  net 
earnings  of  such  bank  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, continue  to  be  distributed  cm 
a  cooperative  basis  with  an  obUgatloii  to 
distribute  patronage  dividends  and  with  foo- 
vlsion  for  sound,  adequate  c^italisatlon  to 
meet  changing  flnaiw^ing  needs  of  production 
credit  associations,  other  «t»i»T>«^»i  institu- 
tions eligible  to  discount  paper  with  the 
bank,  and  other  eligible  borrowers,  and  pru- 
dent corporate  fiscal  management,  to  the  end 
that  the  current  year's  patrons  carry  their 
fair  share  of  the  capitalization,  ultimate  ex- 
penses, and  reserves.  Such  regulattcns  may 
provide  for  the  application  of  lees  than  25 
per  centum  of  net  earnings  after  payment 
of  operating  expenses  to  the  reetoratloii  or 
maintenance  ot  the  allocated  reserve  account, 
additions  to  unallocated  contingency  reserve 
account  of  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
of  net  earnings  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  provide  for 
allocations  to  patrons  not  qualified  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  the  payment  of 
patronage  In  stock,  participation  certificates, 
or  In  cash,  as  the  board  may  determine.  If 
during  the  fiscal  year  but  not  at  the  end 
thereof  a  bank  shall  have  had  outstanding 
capital  stock  held  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  franchise  tax 
required  in  section  4.0. 

(d)  Sudi  allocations  of  reserve  account 
shall  l>e  subject  to  a  first  lien  as  additional 
collateral  for  any  indebtedness  of  the  holders 
thereof  to  the  bank  and  in  any  case  where 
such  indebtedness  Is  In  default  may,  but 
shall  not  be  required  to,  be  retired  and 
canceled  for  application  on  such  indebted- 
ness, and.  in  case  of  liquidation  or  dissolu- 
tion of  a  holder  thereof,  such  reserve  account 
allocations  may  be  retired,  all  as  is  provided 
for  stock  and  participation  certificates  in 
section  2.2 (g)   of  this  title. 

Sec  2.7.  DiSTRiBTmoN  or  Assets  on  Liq- 
imjATioN. — ^In  the  case  of  liquidation  or 
dissolution  of  any  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank,  after  i>ayment  or  retirement,  as 
the  case  may  be,  first,  of  all  llabUltles;  sec- 
ond, of  all  stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  at  par;  third, 
of  all  stock  owned  by  production  credit  as- 
sociations at  par  and  all  participation  certif- 
icates at  face  amount;  any  remaining  as- 
sets of  the  bank  shall  be  distributed  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection.  Any  of  the  surplus 
established  pursuant  to  section  2.6  (exclud- 
ing that  transferred  from  the  production 
credit  corporation  of  the  district)  \whlch  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  determines  was 
contributed  by  financing  Institutions  other 
than  the  production  credit  associations  dis- 
counting with  or  borrowing  from  the  bank 
on  January  1,  1967,  shall  be  paid  to  such 
institutions,  or  their  successors  In  interest  as 
determined  by  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  such  eiirplus 
(including  that  transferred  from  the  pro- 
duction credit  corporation  of  the  district) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  voting  and 
nonvoting  stock  pro  rata.  The  contribution 
of  each  such  financing  Institution  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  its  patronage  to  the 
total  patronage  of  the  bank  from  the  date  of 
organization  of  ttte  bank  to  January  1,  1967. 
The  allocated  reserve  established  pursuant 
to  section  2.6  shall  be  paid  to  the  i»oductlon 
credit  associations  and  other  financing  In- 
stitutions to  wblch  such  reserve  is  allocated 
on  the  books  of  the  bank.  Any  assets  of  the 
bank  th«i  remaining  shall  be  distributed 
to  t^e  production  credit  associations  and  the 
holders  of  participation  certificates  ^o  rata. 

Sec.  2.8.  Taxation. — ^Every  Federal  interme- 


diate credit  bank  and  the  ci^ttal,  raecrvw, 
and  surjtlus  thereof  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal. 
State,  municipal,  and  local  taxation  except 
taxes  on  real  estate  held  by  a  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  as  other  similar  prcqi- 
erty  held  by  other  persons  Is  taxed.  TTie  ob- 
ligations held  by  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  cmd  the  notes,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, and  other  obligations  issusd  by  tbe 
banks  shall  be  deemed  to  be  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
and,  as  such,  they  and  the  Income  therefrom 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal,  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  local  taxation,  other  than  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  liability  of  the  holder  thereof 
under  the  PubUc  Debt  Act  ai  1941  (SI  U.8.C. 
742(a)). 

Part  B — Production  Credit  Associations 
Sec.  2.10.  Organization  and  Charters. — 
Each  production  credit  association  chartered 
under  section  20  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  shall  continue  as  a  fed- 
erally   chartered    instnimentallty    of    the 
United  States.  Production  credit  associations 
may  be  organized  by  ten  or  more  farmera  cr 
ranchers    or    producers    or    harvesters    of 
aquatic  products  desiring  to  t>orrow  money 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  pro- 
posed articles  of  association  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  tor  the  district  accompanied  by  an 
agreement  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  as- 
sociation  fOT   stock    In   the   bank   in   such 
amoimts  as  may  be  required  by  the  bank. 
The  articles  shall  specify  in  general  terms 
the    objects   for   which    the    association   is 
formed,  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  It  In 
carrying  out  the  fimctlons  authorized  by  this 
part,  and  the  territory  it  proposes  to  serve. 
The  articles  shall  be  signed  by  persons  de- 
siring to  form  such  an  association  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  signed  by 
each  such  person  establishing  eligibility  to 
borrow  from  the  association  in  which  he  wiU 
become  a  stocltholder.  A  copy  of  the  artidea 
of  association  shall  be  f<»-warded  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of   the  Farm   Credit   AdmlnistrBtlon 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Ijank  con- 
cerning the  need  fOr  such  an  association  in 
order  to  adequately  serve  the  credit  needs  ot 
eligible  persons  In  the  proposed  territory  and 
whether  that  territory  Includes  any  area  de- 
scribed In  the  charter  of  another  production 
credit  association.  The  Governor  for  good 
cause  shown  may  deny  the  charter.  Upon 
approval  of  the  proposed  articles  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  issuance  of  a  charter,  the  asso- 
ciation shall  become  as  of  such  date  a  fed- 
erally chartered  Ixxiy  corporate  and  an  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States.  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  have  the  power  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  or  by  praecrib- 
Ing  in  the  terms  of  the  charter  or  by  approval 
of  bylaws  of  the  association,  to  provide  tot 
the  c»ganlzatlon,  management,  and  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  asEoclatlon,  the  initial 
amount  of  stock  of  the  association,  the  ter- 
ritory within  which  its  operations  may  be 
carried  on,  and  to  direct  at  any  time  such 
changes  in  the  charter  as  he  finds  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.11.  Board  or  Directors. — Elach  pro- 
duction credit  association  shall  elect  from  its 
voting  members  a  txiard  of  directors  of  such 
number,  fc«-  such  terms,  with  such  qualifica- 
tions, and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required 
by  its  bylaws. 

Sec.  2.12.  General  Corporatr  Powers. — 
Each  production  credit  association  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  and,  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  Federal  Intwmedlate  credit  bank  for 
the  district  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, ShaU  have  power  to-^ 

(1)  Have  succession  until  terminated  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(2)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  aeaL 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  lie  sued. 
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(5)  Aoqnlre,  bold.  dlipoM,  and  otharwlM 
iBumao  all  of  the  usual  Incldenta  of  owner- 
ship of  real  and  p«raoDal  property  pace— ry 
or  ooavenlent  to  Ita  baxtneaa. 

(6)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

(7)  Snbecrlbe  to  stock  of  the  bank. 

(8)  Purchase  stock  of  the  t>ank  held  by 
other  production  credit  assodatlona  and 
stock  of  other  production  credit  associations. 

(8)  Contribute  to  the  capital  of  the  bank 
or  other  production  credit  associations. 

(10)  Invest  Its  funds  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration and  deposit  Its  current  funds  and 
securities  with  the  Pedwal  intermediate 
credit  bank,  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Beserve  Sjrstem  or  any  bank  insured  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  may  pay  fees  therefor  and  receive  inter- 
est thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 

(11)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  ins\ired 
by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency  there- 
of or  of  any  banks  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

(18)  Barrow  money  from  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank,  and  with  the  approval 
of  such  bank,  borrow  from  and  Issue  its  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  any  oammerdal  bank 
or  other  financial  institution. 

(13)  Make  and  participate  in  loans,  acc^t 
advance  payments,  and  provide  services  and 
other  assistance  as  authorised  in  this  title 
and  chains  Isss  therefor. 

(14)  Endorse  and  become  liable  on  loans 
discounted  or  pledged  to  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank. 

(15)  Enter  into  loas  sharing  agreements 
with  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
and  other  production  credit  associations. 

(16)  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  its 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law  providing 
for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the  manner  In 
which  Its  stock  shall  be  Issued,  transferred. 
and  retired,  it  officers  and  employees  elected 
or  provided  for.  Its  property  acquired,  held, 
and  transferred,  its  general  business  con- 
ducted, and  the  privileges  granted  It  by  law 
exercised  and  enjojred. 

(17)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  man- 
ager or  other  chief  executive  officer,  and  pro- 
vide for  such  other  officers  or  employees  ss 
may  be  necessary,  including  Joint  employees 
as  provided  In  this  Act,  deflne  their  duties, 
and  require  surety  bonds  or  make  other  pro- 
Tlslons  against  losses  occasioned  by  em- 
ployees. No  director  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board,  be  elected  or  designated  a  sal- 
aried employee  of  the  association  on  the 
board   of  which  be  served. 

(18)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  loan 
ocMnmlttee  with  power  to  approve  ^plica- 
UoDa  for  meoibershlp  In  the  association  and 
loans  or  participations  or,  with  the  M>proval 
of  the  bulk,  delegate  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  membership  and  loans  or  partici- 
pations within  specified  limits  to  other  com- 
mittees or  to  authorised  officers  and  em- 
ployees  of   the   association. 

( 19)  Perform  any  functions  dtf  egated  to  It 
by  the  bank  or  the  Farm  CrsdH  Adminis- 
tration. 

(ao)  Kxerdss  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
autborlasd  officers  or  emirioyees,  all  such 
InddMital  powen  as  may  be  necessary  or 
sxpedlent  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
assodatloiL 

Sac.  a.l3.  Cartai.  aiocK;  Classes  or 
9rocx:  TSAitsm;  Exchanok;  ano  Divi- 
BBMiw. — (a)  A  production  credit  association 
may  issue  voting  stock,  nonvoting  stock, 
preferred  stock,  participation  certificates,  and 
proTlds  tat  an  squlty  res«-ve.  Holders  of 
stock,  participation  certUlcatss,  azul  equity 
reserve  shaU  have  su<^  rights  not  Inoon- 
slstant  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  as 
are  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the  association. 
Stock  shaU  bs  divided  into  sbarss  of  $8  par 


value    each,    and    participation    certificates 
shall  have  a  face  value  of  $6  each. 

(b)  Voting  stock  may  be  purchased  only 
by  farmers  and  ranchers,  or  producers  or 
harvesters  of  aquatic  products,  who  are  eli- 
gible to  borrow  from  the  aasoclatlon.  Each 
holder  of  voting  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  no 
□K>re  than  one  vote  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (d)  hereof.  No  voting 
stock  or  any  interest  therein  or  right  to 
receive  dividends  thereon  shall  be  transferred 
by  act  of  the  parties  or  by  operation  of  law, 
exo^>t  to  another  person  eligible  to  bold 
voting  stodc,  and  then  only  as  provided  In 
the  bylaws. 

(c)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  to  other  Investors. 

(d)  Preferred  stock,  which  shall  be  non- 
voting, may  be  issued  to  the  Oovemor  and 
to  other  Investors  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
voting  stock,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  the  nonvoting  stock,  and 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  preferred  stock,  except  that  all  stock  held 
by  the  Oovemor  shall  be  excluded  from 
voting  hereunder.  For  the  purpose  at  this 
subsection  only,  the  holders  of  such  stock 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  In  person  or  by 
written  i»oxy.  for  each  share  of  stock  held. 
The  airthorizatlon  to  issue  preferred  stock 
shall  state  the  privileges,  restrictions,  limi- 
tations, dividend  rights  (either  cumulative 
or  nonciunulative)  redemption  rights,  pref- 
erences, and  other  qualifications  affecting 
said  stock,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  au- 
thorized issue  to  which  it  belongs. 

(e)  Participation  certificates  may  be  is- 
sued to  persons  eligible  to  borrow  from  the 
association  to  whom  voting  stock  is  not  to  be 
issued. 

(f)  Each  borrower  from  the  association 
shall  be  required  to  own  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  made  voting  stock  or  participation  certifi- 
cates as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the  asso- 
ciation, in  an  amount  equal  In  fair  book 
value  (not  exceeding  par  or  face  amount,  as 
the  case  may  be),  as  determined  by  the  as- 
sociation, to  $5  per  one  hundred  dollars  or 
fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
Such  stock  and  participation  certificates  shall 
not  be  canceled  or  retired  upon  payment  of 
the  loan  or  otherwise  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  the  bylaws.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  for  a  loan  in 
which  an  association  participates  with  a 
commercial  bank  or  other  financial  Institu- 
tion other  than  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  or  another  production  credit  associa- 
tion, the  requirement  that  the  borrower  own 
stock  or  participation  certificates  shaU  apply 
only  to  the  portion  of  the  loan  which  Is  re- 
tained by  the  association. 

(g)  Voting  stock  shall,  within  two  years 
after  the  holder  ceases  to  be  a  borrower,  be 
converted  Into  no  voting  stock  at  the  fair 
book  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par.  Con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  and 
as  provided  In  the  bylaws  of  the  association, 
each  class  of  stock  and  participation  certifi- 
cates shall  be  convertible  Into  any  other 
class  of  stock  (except  preferred  stock)  and 
Into  participation  certificates. 

(h)  As  a  further  means  of  providing 
capital,  an  assocUtlon  may,  as  provided  in 
Its  bylaws,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  bank, 
require  borrowers  to  purchase  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  In  addition  to  that  re- 
quired in  subsecUoQ  (f )  hereof,  or  invest  In 
the  equity  reserve,  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  86  per  8100  or  fraction  thereof 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Any  portion  of 
the  amounts  Invested  xuider  this  subsection 
which  is  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  association  may  be  retvimed  to  the 
owners  thereof  by  revolving  or  retirement 
In  accordance  with  Its  bylaws. 

(1)  Dividends  iball  be  paid  on  preferred 


stock  in  aoocHrdance  with  the  autborizaUon 
of  the  stockholders  to  issue  such  stock. 
Dividends  on  stock,  other  than  preferred 
stock,  and  on  participation  certificates  may 
be  paid  by  an  association  as  provided  In  its 
bylaws  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  are  approved 
by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  may  be  paid, 
upon  such  approval,  even  though  the  amount 
in  the  surplus  accounts  Is  less  than  the  min- 
imum aggregate  amount  prescribed  by  the 
bank  as  provided  In  section  2.14. 

(J)  Except  with  regard  to  stock  held  by 
the  Oovemor,  each  production  credit  as- 
sociation shall  have  a  first  lien  on  stock 
and  participation  certificates  it  Issues,  al- 
located surpltis,  and  on  Investments  In 
equity  reserve,  for  any  Indebtedness  <a  the 
holder  of  such  capital  investments  and,  in 
the  case  of  equity  reserve,  for  charges  for 
association  losses  in  excess  of  reserves  and 
surplus. 

(k)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  bor- 
rower Is  In  default,  the  association  may  re- 
tire all  or  part  of  the  capital  investments  In 
the  association  held  by  such  debtor  at  the 
fair  book  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par 
or  face  amount,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  total 
or  partial  Uqiildatlon  of  the  debt. 

Sxc.  214.  Application  op  Eaxitinos;  Rnro- 
KATioN  OP  Capital  Impairiixmt;  and  Sukplds 
Account. — (a)  Each  production  credit  associ- 
ation at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  ap- 
ply the  amount  of  Its  earnings  for  such  year 
In  excess  of  Its  operating  expenses  (Includ- 
ing provision  for  valuation  reserves  against 
loan  assets  in  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
1  per  centxim  of  the  loans  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that 
earnings  In  such  year  In  excess  of  other  oper- 
ating expenses  permit,  until  such  reserves 
equal  or  exceed  zy^  per  centum  of  the  loans 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  be- 
yond which  Z^i  per  centum  fiirther  additions 
to  such  reserves  are  not  required  but  may  be 
made)  first  to  the  rest(»«tion  of  the  Impair- 
ment, If  any,  of  capital;  and  second,  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  sur- 
plus accounts,  the  minimum  aggregate 
amount  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank. 

(b)  When  the  bylaws  of  an  association  so 
provide,  available  net  earnings  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  distributed  on  a 
patronage  basis  In  stock,  participation  cer- 
tificates, or  In  cash,  except  that  when  the 
Oovemor  holds  any  stock  In  an  association 
the  cash  distribution  shall  be  such  percent- 
age of  the  patronage  refund  as  shall  be  de- 
termined imder  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Any  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  for  such  year  held  In  the  sur- 
plus account  may  be  allocated  to  patrons  on 
a  patronage  basis. 

Sxc.  2. IS.  Short-  and  iNTKaifZDiATS-TBM 
Loans;  Pakticipation;  Othzx  Financial  As- 
sisTANCx;  Tksms;  Conditions;  Intxsxst,  Sb- 
cuarrr. — (a)  Each  production  credit  asso- 
ciation, under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank  of  the  district 
and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, may  make,  guarantee,  or  participate 
with  other  lenden  in  short-  and  intermedi- 
ate-term loans  and  other  similar  financial 
assistance  to  (1)  bona  fide  farmsra  and 
ranchen  and  the  producers  or  harvesters  of 
aquatic  products,  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  other  requirements  of  such  borrowers, 
(2)  rural  residents  for  housing  financing  in 
rural  areas,  under  regulations  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  (3)  persons  furnishing 
to  farmen  and  ranchen  farm-related  serv- 
ices directly  related  to  their  on-farm  operat- 
ing needs.  Rural  housing  financed  under  this 
ttUe  ShaU  be  for  single-family,  low-  and  mod- 
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erate-priced  dwtillngs  and  their  appurte- 
nances not  Inconsistent  with  the  general 
quality  and  standards  of  housing  existing  in, 
planned  or  recommended  for  the  rural  area 
where  It  Is  located.  Each  association  may  own 
and  lease,  or  lease  with  option  to  purchase, 
to  stockholdera  of  the  association  equipment 
needed  In  the  operations  of  the  stockholder, 
(b)  Loans  authorized  In  subsection  (a) 
hereof  shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  inter- 
est as  are  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  the  bank  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  upon  such  security.  If  any,  as 
shall  be  authorized  in  such  regulations.  In 
setting  rates  and  charges.  It  shall  be  the  ob- 
jective to  provide  the  types  of  credit  needed 
by  eligible  borrowen,  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able cost  on  a  sound  business  basis,  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  money  to  the  asso- 
ciation, necessary  reserves  and  expenses  of 
the  association,  and  services  provided  to  bor- 
rowers and  members.  The  loan  dociiments 
may  provide  for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to 
vary  from  time  to  time  during  the  repayment 
period  of  the  loan  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  or  rates  currently  being  charged  by  the 
association.  Such  regulations  may  require 
prior  approval  of  the  bank  or  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  on  certain  classes  of  loans; 
and  may  authorize  a  continuing  commit- 
ment to  a  borrower  of  a  line  of  credit. 

Sec.  2.16  OrHEx  Skkvicks. — Each  produc- 
tion credit  association  may  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  borrowers,  applicants,  and 
members  and  may  make  available  to  them 
at  their  option  such  financial  related  serv- 
ices appropriate  to  their  on-farm  op>eratlons 
as  is  determined  feasible,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

Sec  2.17.  Taxation. — Each  production 
credit  association  and  Its  obligations  are 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  and 
as  such  any  and  all  notes,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  issued  by  such  associa- 
tions shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  from  all  taxation  (except  sur- 
taxes, estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes) 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
Stetes  or  any  State,  territorial,  or  local  tax- 
ing authority.  Such  associations,  their  prop- 
erty, their  franchises,  capital,  reserves,  sur- 
plus, and  other  funds,  and  their  Income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State,  territorial,  or  local  taxing  authority; 
except  that  Interest  on  the  obligations  of 
such  associations  shall  be  subject  dally  to 
Federal  income  taxation  In  the  hands  of 
the  holder  thereof  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Debt  Act  of  1941  (31  UJB.C.  742(a))  and 
except  that  any  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  of  such  associations  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal,  State,  territorial,  and  local 
taxation  to  the  same  extent  as  similar  prop- 
erty Is  taxed.  The  exemption  provided  In  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  for 
any  year  or  part  thereof  in  which  stock  In 
the  production  credit  associations  Is  held 
by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

tttlk  m— banks  for  cooperatives 

Sec.  3.0.  Establishment;  Titles;  Branch- 
's.— The  banks  for  cooperatives  established 
pursuant  to  sections  2  and  30  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall  con- 
tinue as  federally  chartered  Instrumentall- 
Ues  of  the  United  States.  Their  charters  or 
organization  certificates  may  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, not  Inconsistent  vrtth  the  pro- 
vtaions  of  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  Implement  this  Act.  Unless  an 
existing  bank  for  cooperetlves  U  merged  with 
one  or  more  other  such  banks  under  section 
4.10  of  this  Act,  there  shaU  be  a  bank  for 
cooperatives  In  each  farm  credit  district  and 


a  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  A  bank  for 
cooperatives  may  include  In  Its  title  the 
name  of  the  city  In  ^riilch  It  Is  located  or 
other  geographical  designation.  The  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  may  be  located  In 
such  place  as  Its  board  of  dlreotwv  may  de- 
termine with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  When  authorized  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  each  bank 
for  cooperatives  may  establish  such 
branches  or  other  offices  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  effective  operation  of  Its  busl- 


Sac.  8.1.  CosFOKATS  Exisixnct;  Oxnkxal 
CcttPOKATK  PowKBS. — Each  bank  for  coop- 
eratives shall  be  a  body  corporate  and,  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, shall  have  power  to— 

(1)  Adopt  and  \]se  a  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Have  succession  until  dissolved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(3)  Ikfake  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(6)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  Incidents  of  own- 
ership of  real  and  personal  property  neces- 
sary   or   convenient    to    Its    business. 

(6)  Make  loans  and  commitments  for 
credit,  provide  services  and  other  assistance 
as  authorized  In  this  Act,  and  charge  fees 
therefor. 

(7)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  dlreoton. 

(8)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  pres- 
ident, any  vice  presidents,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  provide  for  such  other  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary. 
Including  Joint  employees  as  provided  In 
this  Act,  define  their  duties  and  require 
surety  bonds  or  make  other  provisions 
against   losses   occasioned    by   employees. 

(9)  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  Its 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law  providing 
for  the  classes  of  Its  stock  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  Its  stock  shall  be  Issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired;  Its  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  elected  or  provided  for;  its  prop- 
erty acquired,  held,  and  transferred;  Its 
loans  made:  Its  general  business  conducted; 
and  the  privileges  granted  It  by  law  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed. 

( 10)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  individually 
or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  other  banks 
of  the  System,  of  such  character,  and  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  ntes  of  Interest  as 
may  be  determined. 

(11)  Participate  in  loans  imder  this  title 
with  one  or  more  other  banks  for  coop- 
eratives and  with  commercial  banks  and 
other  financial  Insltutlons  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  among  them. 

(12)  Deposit  its  securities  and  Its  cur- 
rent funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  pay  ^ees  there- 
for and  receive  Interest  thereon  as  may  be 
agreed.  When  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  shall 
be  a  depository  of  public  money,  except  re- 
ceipts Irom  customs,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  may 
be  employed  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  shall  perform  all  such  rea- 
sonable duties  as  a  depository  of  public 
money  or  financial  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  may  be  required  of  tt.  No  Gov- 
ernment funds  deposited  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  Invested 
In  loans  or  bonds  or  other  obligations  of 
the  bank. 

(13)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  Insured 
by  the  United  States  at  of  any  agency  there- 
of, or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  any  such  agency  and  make  such 
other  Investments  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(14)  Conduct  studies  and  adopt  standards 
for  lending. 

(15)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts. 


documents,  and  payment  schedules,  and  re- 
lease, subordinate,  or  substitute  seciuity  for 
any  of  them. 

(16)  Pntorm  any  function  delegated  to  it 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(17)  Exercise  by  Its  iMard  of  dlrecton  or 
authorized  officers,  employees,  or  agents  all 
such  Incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank. 

Sec.  3.2.  Boakd  op  Dikectoks. — (a)  In  the 
case  of  a  district  bank  for  coc^eratlves,  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  the  farm  credit 
district  board  and  in  the  case  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  shall  be  a  separate 
board  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members, 
one  from  each  farm  credit  district  and  one 
at  large.  One  district  director  of  the  Central 
Bank  Board  shall  be  elected  by  each  district 
farm  credit  bocud  and  the  member  at  large 
ahall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
provisions  of  sections  5.1  (b)  and  (c),  5.4, 
5.5.  and  6.6  shall  ^ply  to  and  shall  be  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives the  same  as  though  it  were  a  district 
bank. 

Sec.  3.3.  Bank  pob  Coopbsativxs  SrocK; 
Valttx;  Classes  op  Stock;  VartNo;  Ex- 
change.— (a)  The  capital  stock  of  each  bank 
tat  cooperatives  shall  be  in  such  amoxint  as 
its  board  determines,  with  the  approval  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  capital  to 
permit  the  bank  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
borrowere  from  the  bank  and  such  amoimts 
may  be  Increased  or  decreased  from  time  to 
time  In  accordance  with  such  needs. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of  each  bank  shall 
l>e  divided  Into  shares  of  par  value  of  $100 
each  and  may  be  of  such  classes  as  the  board 
may  determine  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Such  stock  may  be 
Issued  m  fractional  shares. 

(c)  Voting  stock  may  be  Issued  or  trans- 
ferred to  and  held  only  by  (1)  cooperative 
associations  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  banks 
and  (11)  other  banks  for  cooperatives,  and 
shall  not  be  otherwise  transferrea,  pledged, 
or  hypothecated  except  as  consented  to  by 
the  Issuing  bank  under  regulations  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(d)  Each  header  of  one  or  more  shares  at 
voting  stock  which  la  eliglWe  to  borrow  from 
a  bank  for  cooperatives  ahall  be  entitled  only 
to  one  vote  and  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
In  the  district  In  vriilch  its  principal  office 
is  located  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  except  that  If 
such  holder  has  not  been  a  borrower  from 
the  bank  in  which  It  holds  such  stock  within 
a  period  of  two  years  next  preceding  the  date 
fixed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
prior  to  the  commencement  at  voting.  It  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

(e)  Nonvoting  Investment  stock  may  be 
Issued  in  such  series  and  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  board  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and,  except  for  stock  htid  by  tlie  Ooverncr, 
may  be  exchanged  for  voting  stock  or  sold 
or  transferred  to  any  person  subject  to  Che 
approval  of  the  issuing  bank. 

Sec.  3.4.  DivioxNDS. — Dividends  may  be  pay- 
able only  on  nonvoting  Investment  stock, 
other  than  stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  If  declared  by 
the  lx>ard  of  dlrectore  of  the  bank. 

Sec.  3.5.  Rxttbeicent  op  Stock. — Any  non- 
voting stock  held  by  the  Governor  at  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be  retired 
to  the  extent  required  by  section  4.0(b)  be- 
fore any  other  outstanding  voting  or  non-  ' 
voting  stock  shall  be  retired  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Fartn  Credit 
Administration.  When  those  requiremenita 
have  been  aatisflsd,  nonvoting  investment 
stock  may  be  caUed  for  retirement  at  par. 
With  the  approval  of  tbs  Issuing  bank,  tbs 
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boldar  BMj  tfcet  tiat  to  iMn  the  oaUed  stock 
retlrsd  in  rwpooM  to  a  caU,  imwulm  th* 
rlfbt  to  ham  aooh  atock  tnclndad  in  the  next 
oaU  (or  reUmnent.  When  the  requtoementa 
of  aeeUon  4.0(b)  have  bean  met.  votlnc  stock 
may  alao  be  retired  a*  Uit  book  y^ue  no« 
erree«t1ng  par.  on  call  or  on  auch  revolvlDC 
baala  aa  tlM  board  may  detvmlne  witti  ap- 
proval or  the  num  Credit  AdmlnlatnMon 
irttti  due  regard  for  its  total  capital  needa: 
Provided,  however,  Tbat  aU  eqoltlea  In  the 
dJfltrtot  banka  laeued  or  allocated  vll^  respect 
to  the  year  of  the  enaetoaent  of  tbla  Act  and 
prior  rears  ahall  be  retlied  on  a  rerolylng 
baaU  aooordlng  to  tbe  year  of  Issue  wltb  tbe 
oldaat  outatandlng  equttlea  being  flnt  re- 
tired. Bqultiea  laeued  for  eubeequent  years 
ahaU  not  be  called  or  retired  until  equttlea 
deacrtbed  In  tbe  preceding  aentenoe  of  this 
proviso  bave  been  retired. 

Sac.  8.0.  OuAaurrr  Fditd  SuaKBipnoifs  nr 
Ltcu  or  BrocK. — ^If  any  eooperative  aaaodai- 
tion  la  not  authorlaed  under  the  lawa  at  the 
State  in  wblcb  It  Is  organiaed  to  take  and 
bold  stock  in  a  bank  for  oooperatlTes,  the 
bank  ahall,  in  lieu  of  any  requirement  for 
stock  purdiaae,  require  tbe  association  to 
pay. into  or  bare  on  deposit  In  a  guaranty 
fund,  or  the  bank  may  retain  out  of  the 
amount  of  tbe  loan  and  credit  to  the  guar- 
anty fund  account  of  the  borrower,  a  srmi 
equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  ^irtilch  the  as- 
sodaitlon  would  otherwise  be  required  to  own. 
■ach  reference  to  stock  of  the  banics  for  co- 
operatives In  this  Act  shall  Include  such 
guaranty  fund  equlTalenta.  The  bolder  of 
the  guaranty  fund  equlTalent  and  the  bank 
ahall  each  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
obligatlona  with  respect  thereto  as  the  rights 
and  obllgationa  aasodated  with  the  daas  or 
rlSBSBB  of  stock  invQlTed. 

Sac.  8.7.  IiKifDixo  PowxB. — ^The  banks  for 
cooperatives  are  authorised  to  make  loans 
and  oommltmenta  to  eligible  cooperative  as- 
aooiatlona  and  to  extend  to  them  other  tech- 
nical and  <i«»n<»i»i  aaslstance,  in«^ii«^<ng  trat 
not  limited  to  dlaoountlng  notea  and  other 
obligattona.  guarantiee,  collateral  custody,  or 
paiticlpaUon  with  other  banks  for  oobpera- 
tlves  and  commercial  banks  or  other  finan- 
cial inatitutiona  in  loans  to  eligible  coopera- 
tives, under  such  terms  and  condltl<H)s  as 
may  be  preacrlbed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
minlatratlon,  including  provisions  for  avoid- 
ing duplicatton  between  the  Central  Bank 
and  diatrict  banks  for  cooperatives.  Kach 
bank  may  own  and  lease,  or  lease  with  option 
to  purchase,  to  stockholders  eligible  to 
borrow  trom  the  bank  equipment  needed  in 
the  operatfcms  of  the  stockholder. 

Sac.  8.8.  Kr.inTiT.rrT. — ^Any  association  of 
farmers,  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products,  or  any  federation  of  such  asaoda- 
tions.  which  is  operated  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  and  has  tbe  powers  for  process- 
ing, preparing  for  market,  >>*««tMng 
or  marketing  farm  or  aquatic  producte; 
cr  for  purchaaing,  testing,  grading,  prbcees- 
Ing,  diatrlbuting,  or  furnishing  farm  or  aqua- 
tie  supplies  or  furnishing  farm  businees 
ssrviceB  or  servtuee  to  eligible  oocqieratlves 
and  conforms  to  either  of  the  two  following 
requirements: 

(a)  no  member  of  the  association  la  al- 
lowed more  than  one  vote  because  of  the 
amount  of  stock  or  membership  capital  he 
may  own  therein;  or 

(b)  does  not  pay  dividends  on  stock  ot 
membership  capital  in  excess  of  such  per 
centum  per  annum  as  may  be  approved  uiMler 
regtaatlons  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion; and  in  any  case 

(o)  does  not  deal  in  farm  producta  or 
aquatic  producta,  or  products  prooessed 
therefrom,  farm  or  aquatic  supplies,  or  farm 
buaineas  services  with  or  for  nomnonbers 
in  an  amount  greater  m  value  than  the  total 
amount  of  such  business  transacted  by  it 
with  or  for  members,  excluding  fTran  the 
total  of  member  and  nonmember  business 
tranaacUons  with  the  United  Statea  or  any 


agency  «'  Instrumentality  thereof  or  aerr- 
ices  or  supidlaa  furnished  aa  a  public  utility; 
and 

(d)  a  paroentage  of  the  voting  control  of 
the  aaaoclaitton  not  leas  than  68%  per  cen- 
tum, or  such  higher  paroentage  as  establiahed 
by  the  diBtriet  board  is  held  by  farmers,  pro- 
ducers or  harveatats  of  aquatic  products,  or 
eUglhle  cooperative  aaaodations  as  defined 
herein; 

shall  tM  eUgiUe  to  barrow  tram  a  bank  for 
oooperatlves. 

Sbc.  3.9.  OwmasHip  or  Stock  bt  Boaaow- 
xas. — (a)  Each  borrower  at  the  time  a  loan  is 
made  by  a  bank  for  cooperatlvae  shaU  own 
at  leaat  one  share  of  voting  stock  and  shall 
be  required  by  the  bank  with  the  i4>proval  of 
the  nmn  Credit  Artmlnistratioo  to  Invest 
in  additional  voting  stock  or  nonvoting  In- 
vestment stock  at  that  time,  or  trom  time 
to  time,  as  the  lending  bank  may  determine, 
but  the  requirement  tot  investment  in  stock 
at  the  time  the  loan  Is  closed  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed an  amotmt  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
tbe  face  amount  of  the  loan.  Such  additional 
ownarshlp  requirements  may  be  based  on  the 
face  amount  of  tbe  loan,  the  outstanding 
loan  balance  at  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal 
year  or  on  a  percentage  of  the  Intereat  pay- 
able by  the  borrower  during  any  year  or  dur- 
ing any  quarter  thereof,  ca  upon  such  other 
basis  as  the  bank,  wltb  tbe  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  determines  will 
provide  adequate  capital  for  the  operation  of 
the  bank  and  equitable  ownership  thereof 
among  borrowers.  In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan 
by  tbe  Central  Bank,  tbe  borrower  shall  be 
required  to  own  or  invest  in  tbe  necessary 
stock  in  a  district  bank  or  banks  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  such  dlstarlct  bank  shall  be  required  to 
own  a  oorreapondlng  amount  of  stock  in  the 
Central  Bank,  but  voting  stock  shall  be  In 
the  one  district  bank  designated  by  tbe  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  tbe  purchase  of 
stock  need  not  be  required  with  req>ect  to 
that  part  of  any  loan  made  by  a  bank  for  co- 
operatives wblcb  It  sells  to  or  makes  In  par- 
ticipation wltb  financial  Institutions  other 
than  any  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives.  In 
sucb  cases  the  distribution  of  earnings  of 
the  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  interest  In  the  loeoi  retained  by 
such  bank. 

Sac.  8.10.  iMTXiasT  Ratbs;  Sacuairi;  Lisif; 
Cancxllation:  aito  Afi>ucatioh  on  Inobbrd- 
Nass. — (a)  Loans  made  by  a  bank  for  co- 
operatives shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  or 
rates  determined  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  bank  from  time  to  time,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnJstratlon.  In 
setting  rates  and  charges.  It  sbaU  be  tbe  ob- 
jective to  provide  the  types  of  credit  needed 
by  eligible  borrowers  at  tbe  lowest  reason- 
able cost  on  a  sound  business  basis,  t^iring 
Into  account  tbe  net  cost  of  money  to  the 
bank,  necessary  reserves  and  expenses  of  tbe 
bank,  and  aervlces  provided.  Tbe  loan  docu- 
ments may  provide  for  the  Interest  rate  or 
rates  to  vary  from  time  to  time  during  tbe 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  rate  or  rates  cTirrently  being 
charged  by  the  bank. 

(b)  Loans  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  security,  if  any.  as  may  be 
determined  by  tbe  bcmk  In  accordance  wltb 
regulatl<HU  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administna- 
tion. 

(c)  Eaoh  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  have 
a  first  lien  on  all  stock  or  other  equities  in 
the  bank  as  collateral  for  tbe  payment  of 
any  Indebtedness  of  the  owner  thereof  to  the 
bank.  In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan  to  an 
eligible  cooperative  by  tbe  Central  Bank,  the 
Central  Bank  shall  h&ve  a  first  lien  on  tbe 
stock  and  equities  of  the  borrower  In  the  dis- 
trict bank  and  the  district  bank  shall  have 
a  lien  thereon  Junior  only  to  the  Uen  of  the 
Central  Bank. 


(d)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  bor- 
rower is  In  default,  or  in  any  case  of  liquida- 
tion or  dissolution  of  a  present  or  former  bor- 
rower from  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  the  bank 
may,  but  shall  not  be  required  to,  retire  and 
cancel  all  or  a  part  of  the  stodc,  allocated 
siirplus  or  oontingenoy  reserves,  or  any  other 
equity  in  the  bank  owned  by  or  allocated  to 
such  borrower,  at  the  fair  book  valxie  thereof 
not  exceeding  par,  and,  to  tOie  extent  re- 
quired In  such  oases,  oorresponding  shares 
and  allocatloDs  and  other  equity  interest 
held  by  a  district  bank  anothn'  district  bank 
on  account  of  such  Indebtedness,  shall  be 
retired  or  equitably  adjusted. 

Sac  3.11.  Eaxninos,  and  Rasaxvas;  Appu- 
CATiON  or  SAvmos.— (a)  Each  bank  for  oo- 
operatlvee.  ca  the  end  ot  each  fiscal  year  when 
said  bank  shall  have  stock  outstanding  held 
by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, shall  determine  the  amount  of 
Its  net  savings  after  paying  or  providing  for 
all  operating  expenses  (Including  reasonable 
valuation  reeerves  and  losses  In  excess  of  any 
such  applicable  reserves)  and  shall  apply 
such  savings  as  follows:  (1)  To  the  restora- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  impairment,  it 
any.  of  capital  stock,  as  determined  by  its 
board  of  directon;  (2)  26  per  centum  of  any 
remaining  net  savings  shall  be  used  to  create 
and  maintain  a  surplus  account;  (3)  It  «>"t'1 
next  pay  to  the  United  Stetes  a  franchise  tax 
as  provided  in  section  4.0  of  this  Act:  (4) 
reasonable  contingency  reserves  may  be 
established;  (6)  dividends  on  Inveetment 
stock  may  be  declared  as  provided  In  this 
title;  and  (8)  any  remaining  net  savings 
ahall  be  distributed  aa  patronage  refunds 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  any  patronage  re- 
funds received  by  a  district  bank  from  any 
other  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  excluded 
from  net  savings  of  the  district  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  such  franchise 
tax.  Amounte  applied  as  provided  in  (2) 
above  after  January  I,  1966.  shall  be  al- 
located on  a  patronage  basis  approved  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  At  the  end 
of  any  fiscal  year  any  portion  of  the  re- 
serve established  under  (4)  above  which  Is 
no  longer  deemed  neceesary  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  surplus  account  and,  if  the 
siuplus  account  of  any  such  bank  for  co- 
operatives exceed  26  per  centiun  of  the  sum 
of  all  Ite  outstanding  capital  stock,  the  bank 
may  distribute  In  the  same  manner  as  a  pa- 
tronage refund  any  part  or  all  of  such  excess 
which  has  been  allocated:  Provided.  That 
any  surplus  and  contingency  reserve  shown 
on  the  books  of  the  banks  as  of  January 
1.  1966  shall  not  be  distributed  as  patronage 
refimds.  In  making  such  distributions  except 
aa  otherwise  provided  In  section  3.6  and  dis- 
tributions by  the  Central  Bank,  the  oldest 
outetandlng  allocations  shall  be  distributed 
first.  Whenever  used  In  this  title,  the  words 
"surplus  account"  as  applied  to  any  bank  for 
cooperatives  shall  mean  any  surpluses  and 
contingency  reeerves  shown  on  the  books  of 
the  bank  as  of  January  1.  1966,  and  any 
amounte  accumulated  as  allocated  or  im- 
allocated  surplus  after  said  date.  Said  surplus 
account  ahall  be  divided  to  show  the  amounte 
thereof  subject  to  allocaUon  as  iwjvided  In 
this  subsection  and  may  be  further  sub- 
divided as  iMvecribed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

(b)  Wh«n«ver  at  tbe  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  have  no  ovrt- 
standlng  capital  stock  held  by  the  Qovemor 
of  the  Pnnn  Credit  Administration,  the  net 
savings  ahall.  under  ragulattons  prsscribed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  continue  to 
be  applied  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  with 
provision  for  sound,  adequate  capitalization 
to  meet  the  changing  flnAJi/rtng  needs  of  eli- 
gible cooperative  borrowers  and  prudent  cor- 
porate fiscal  management,  to  the  end  that 
current  year's  patrons  carry  their  fair  share 
of  the  capttaliaation,  ultimate  expenses,  and 
'68  related  to  the  year's  operations  and 
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the  remaining  net  savings  shall  be  dlstrlbu- 
tsd  as  patronage  refunds  aa  prorided  th  sub- 
aectioos  (o)  and  (d)  of  this  section.  Such 
regulations  may  provide  for  sf^'licti'tlon  of 
lees  than  35  per  oentrun  of  net  savings  to  the 
isstoratlon  or  maintenance  of  an  allocated 
surplus  account,  reetsonable  additions  to  un- 
allocated surplus,  or  to  unallocated  reserves 
of  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  of  net  sav- 
ings after  payment  of  op^titlng  expenses  as 
may  be  approved  by  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, and  provide  for  allocations  to  pa- 
ttons  not  qualified  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  or  payment  of  such  per  centum  of 
patronage  refunds  in  cash,  as  the  board  may 
determine.  If  during  the  fiscal  year  but  not 
at  the  end  thereof  a  bank  shall  have  had  out- 
standing capital  stock  held  by  the  United 
Stetes,  provision  vrill  be  made  for  payment 
of  franchise  texes  required  In  section  4.0. 

(c)  The  net  savings  of  tsatdix  district  bank 
for  cooperatives,  after  the  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year  have  been  applied  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
whichever  Is  applicable,  shall  be  paid  In 
stock  or  In  cash,  or  both,  as  determined  by 
the  board,  as  patronage  refunds  to  borrowers 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  p>atronage 
refunds  are  distributed.  ESccept  as  provided  in 
subeection  (d)  below,  all  patronage  refunds 
ahall  be  paid  In  i>roportlon  that  the  amount 
of  Interest  and  service  feee  on  the  loans  to 
each  borrower  during  the  year  bears  to  the 
Interest  and  service  fees  on  the  loans  of  all 
borrowers  during  tbe  year  or  on  such  other 
proportionate  patronage  basis  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  i^yprove. 

(d)  The  net  savings  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  after  the  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year  have  been  i^iplied  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  Whichever  Is 
api^lcalde,  shaU  be  paid  in  stock  or  cash,  or 
both,  as  determined  by  the  board,  as  pa- 
tronage refunds  to  the  district  banks  on 
the  basis  of  Interesto  held  t>y  the  Central 
Bank  In  loans  made  by  the  district  banks  and 
upon  any  direct  loans  made  by  the  Central 
Bank  to  cooperative  associations,  or  on  such 
other  prc^KNTtlonate  patronage  basis  as  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  approve.  In 
cases  of  direct  loans,  such  refund  shall  be 
paid  to  the  district  bank  or  banks  which 
Issued  their  stock  to  the  borrower  Incident 
to  such  loans,  and  the  district  bank  or  banks 
Shall  issue  a  like  amount  of  patronage  re- 
funds to  the  borrower. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  net  loss  in  any  fiscal 
year  after  providing  for  all  operating  ex- 
penses (Including  reasonable  valuation  re- 
serves and  losses  In  excess  of  any  applicable 
reserves),  such  loss  may  be  carried  forward 
or  carried  back,  if  appropriate,  or  otherwise 
shall  be  absorbed  by  duuges  to  \inaUocated 
reserve  or  surplus  accounto  ecrtebllshed  aft^ 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  charges  to 
allocated  contingency  reserve  account; 
charges  to  allocated  surplus  account;  charges 
to  other  contingency  reserve  and  surplus  ac- 
oounte;  the  Impairment  of  voting  stock;  or 
the  impairment  of  all  other  stock. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section  any  cx»t6  or  e^jenses  attribut- 
able to  a  prior  yecir  or  years  but  not  recog- 
nized in  determJnIng  the  net  savings  for  such 
year  or  years  may  be  changed  to  reserves  or 
surplus  of  the  bank  or  to  patronage  alloca- 
tions for  such  years,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

(g)  For  any  year  that  a  bcmk  for  coopera- 
tives Is  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax,  it  may 
pay  in  cash  such  portion  of  Ite  patronage 
refunds  as  will  permit  ite  taxable  income 
to  be  determined  without  taking  into  ac- 
oo\mt  savings  applied  as  allocated  surplus, 
allocated  contingency  reeerves,  and  patron- 
age refunds  under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.12.  DTBTUvnnoN  of  Asscrs  and 
IiiqtTmATioN  oa  DiasoLTrnoN. — In  the  case  of 
liquidation  or  dissolution  of  any  bank  for 
cooperatives,  after  payment  or  retliMnamt, 


flnt,  of  all  liabUiUes;  second,  of  all  capital 
stock  issued  before  January  1.  1966,  at  par, 
any  stock  held  by  the  OovM^or  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  at  par,  and  all  non- 
voting stock  at  par;  and  third,  all  voting 
stock  at  par;  any  surplus  and  reserves  exist- 
ing on  January  1,  1966,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
holders  of  stock  Issued  before  that  date,  stock 
held  by  the  Ctovemor  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  voting  stock  pro  rata,  and 
any  remaining  allocated  surplus  and  reserves 
shall  be  distributed  to  those  enUtles  to 
which  they  are  allocated  on  the  books  of 
the  bcmk,  and  any  o^iier  remaining  suipliis 
shall  be  paid  to  the  hold««  of  outstanding 
voting  stock.  If  it  should  become  necessary 
to  use  any  surplus  or  reserves  to  pay  any 
Uabihties  or  to  rettr«  any  capital  stock,  un- 
allocated reeerves  or  surplus,  allocated  re- 
serves and  surplus  shall  be  exhausted  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  prescribed  by  Farm  Cred- 
it Administration. 

Sxc.  3.13.  Taxation. — ^Bach  bank  for  co- 
operatives and  ite  obligations  are  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  and  as  such 
any  and  all  notes,  debeotures,  and  other 
obligations  Issued  by  such  bank  stiall  be  ex- 
empt, both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  from 
all  taxation  (except  surtaxes,  estete.  Inherit- 
ance, and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States  or  any  Stete. 
t«Tltarial,  or  local  taxing  authority.  Such 
banks,  their  property,  their  franchises,  capi- 
tal, reserves,  surplus,  and  other  funds,  and 
their  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State,  territorial,  or  local 
taxing  authority;  except  that  Interest  on  the 
Obligations  of  suoh  Ixinks  shall  be  subject 
only  to  Federal  Inocnne  taxation  In  the  handB 
of  the  holder  ttoereof  pixrauant  to  the  Pub- 
lic Debt  Act  of  1941  (31  U.S.C.  742(a))  and 
except  that  any  real  and  tangible  penonal 
t>mpwly  of  such  banks  shall  t>e  subject  to 
Federal.  State,  territorial,  and  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  similar  property 
Is  taxed.  The  exemption  prodded  In  the 
proceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  f<»'  any 
year  or  part  thereof  in  which  stock  in  the 
bank  for  cooperatives  is  held  by  the  Oovonor 
of  the  F^rm  Credit  Administration. 

TTTLB  IV— PROVIBIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 
TWO  OR  MORE  CILA8SES  OF  INSTITD- 
TIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Pabt  a — ^FUNDXNO 
Sac.  4.0.  Stock  Pdschaskd  bt  Oovbbnok; 
RmKBMKNT;  Fkanchisx  Tax;  Rxvolvino 
Fund. —  (a)  The  Federal  land  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  banks,  the  banks  for 
cooperatives,  and  subject  to  section  2. 13(d), 
tbe  production  credit  associations  may  Issue 
stock  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stetes  as  a  temporary 
Investment  In  the  stock  of  the  Institution  to 
help  one  or  several  of  tbe  banks  or  associa- 
tions to  meet  emergency  credit  rteeds  of  bor- 
rowers. The  ownership  of  such  stock  shall  be 
deemed  to  not  change  the  stetus  of  owner- 
ship of  the  banks  or  associations,  but  diulng 
the  time  such  stock  Is  outetandlng.  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  shall  be  applicable. 

(b)  The  Governor  shall  require  the  retire- 
ment of  such  stock  at  such  time  as  in  his 
opinion  the  bank  or  association  has  resources 
available  thereof  and  the  need  for  suoh 
temporary  Investment  is  reduced  or  no  longer 
exlste.  If  the  Governor  determines  that  a 
production  credit  association  does  not  have 
resources  avaUable  to  retire  stock  held  by 
him.  but  in  his  Judgment,  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  of  the  district  has  re- 
sources available  to  do  so,  the  Governor  may 
require  such  bank  to  Invest  in  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nonvoting  stock  of  said  associa- 
tion and  the  association  then  shall  rsdre  the 
stock  held  by  the  Governor. 

(c)  For  any  year  or  part  thereto  in  which 
tbs  Governor  holds  any  stock  In  a  bank  of 


the  System,  such  institution  after  con^ylng 
with  sections  1.17.  2.6.  2.14.  3.11.  re^>ecttvsly, 
shall  pay  to  the  United  Stetes  as  a  tranohiss 
tax  a  sum  equal  to  the  lower  of  28  per  centum 
of  ite  net  earnings  for  the  year  before  estab- 
lishing any  contingency  reserves  or  declaring 
any  dividends  or  patronage  distribution,  not 
exceeding  a  rate  c^  return  on  such  temporary 
Inveetment  calculated  at  a  rate  determined 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  equal  to  the 
average  annual  rate  of  Interest  on  all  public 
Issues  of  deot  obligations  of  the  United  Statea 
Issued  diixing  the  fiscal  year  ending  next 
before  such  tax  is  due.  multiplied  by  the  per- 
oentege  that  tbe  number  of  days  such  stod 
Is  outetandlng  Is  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days.  Such  paymente  shall  be  deposited 
in  tbe  miscellaneous  recelpte  In  the  Treasury. 
Sac.  4.1.  Rkvolvino  Funds  and  GovaaNMXNT 
Dxposrrs. — (a)  The  revolving  fimd  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  87-343,  76  Stet.  768,  as 
amended,  shall  be  avaUable  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion for  his  temporary  investment  in  the 
stock  of  any  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  or  production  credit  associations  as 
provided  in  section  4.0  and  for  any  other  pur- 
pose authorized  by  saUd  Act.  Fimds  received 
from  the  partial  cm:  the  full  retirement  of  such 
Inveetmente  shall  be  deposited  in  this  revolT- 
Ingfund. 

(b)  The  revolving  fund  estebllshed  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-494,  76  Stet.  109,  as  amended,  shall 
be  available  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  his 
temporary  investment  in  the  stock  of  any 
bank  for  cooperatives  as  provided  In  section 
4.0  of  this  Act.  Funds  received  from  the 
partial  or  full  retirement  of  such  investmente 
shall  be  deposited  in  this  revolving  fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to  make 
deposite  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  Fed- 
eral land  bank,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Such 
Federal  land  bank  shall  Issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  certificate  of  indebted- 
ness for  any  such  deposit,  bearing  a  rate  of 
Interest  not  to  exceed  the  cuwent  rate 
charged  for  other  Govwnment  dq;>osite,  to 
be  secured  by  bonds  or  other  collateral,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Any  such  certificate  shall  be  redeemed 
and  paid  by  such  land  bank  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  aggre- 
gate of  all  sums  so  deposited  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $8,000,000  at  any  one  time.  

Sec.  4.2.  powxe  To  Borxow;  lasoa  Noras, 
Bonds,  Debkntures,  and  Othex  Obuoa- 
TioNS. — ^Each  of  the  banks  of  the  System,  in 
order  to  obteln  funds  for  Ite  aiithorlzed  pur- 
poses, shall  have  power,  subject  to  supervi- 
sion of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
subject  to  the  limltetions  of  paragraph  (e)  of 
this   section,   to — 

(a)  Borrow  money  trom  or  loeoi  to  any 
other  institution  of  the  Sytcm,  borrow  from 
any  oonunerclal  bank  or  other  lending  insti- 
tution, issue  itt  notes  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  on  ite  own  individual  pesponslbllity  and 
full  faith  and  credit,  and  invest  ite  excess 
fTxnds  in  such  sums,  at  such  times,  and  on 
such  terms  and  condiitons  as  it  may  deter- 
mine. 

(b)  Isstie  ite  own  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  similar  obligations,  fully  collateral- 
ized as  provided  In  section  43(b)  by  the 
notes,  mortgages,  and  security  Instrumente  it 
holds  in  the  performance  of  Ite  functions  un- 
der this  Act  In  such  sums,  matiirltles,  rates  of 
Interest,  and  terms  and  oonditions  of  each 
Issue  as  It  may  determine  with  approval  of 
the  Governor. 

(c)  Join  with  any  or  all  banks  organized 
and  operating  under  tbe  same  title  of  this 
Act  in  borrowing  or  In  Issuance  of  consoli- 
dated notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obli- 
gations as  may  be  agreed  with  approval  of 
the  Governor. 
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(d)  Join  with  ot&er  basks  of  the  Sys- 
ttm  In  lasuanco  of  System-wide  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  and  ottMr  Obligations  In  the 
manner,  form,  amounts,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
»ppro7al  of  the  Oovemor.  Such  Syatem-wlde 
laeue  by  the  participating  banks  and  such 
partidpatioDS  by  each  bank  shall  not  exceed 
the  limits  to  which  each  mioh  bank  Is  s\ib- 
Jeot  in  the  Isauanoe  at  Its  indlvldua]  or  con- 
scdldated  obligations  and  each  such  issue 
■hall  be  subject  to  ^>proval  of  tibe  Governor. 

(e)  No  bank  or  banks  shall  Issue  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  oUlgatlons  in- 
dlTldxially  or  In  concert  with  one  or  more 
banks  of  the  System  other  than  through 
their  fiscal  agent  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  except  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  That  any  bank  or 
banks  may  Issue  Investment  bonds  or  like 
obligations  other  than  through  the  fiscal 
agent  If  the  Interest  rate  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  interest  allowable  on  savings  deposits 
of  oommerclal  banks  of  comparaMe  amounts 
and  matunues  under  Psderal  Reserve  regu- 
lation on  its  member  banks. 

8bc.  4,3.  AooaxoATx  or  Obugations;  Ooc- 
LATKEAL. — (a)  No  Issue  Of  long-term  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  similar  obliga- 
tions by  a  bank  or  banks  shall  be  approved 
in  an  amount  which,  together  with  the 
amount  of  other  bonds,  debentures,  long- 
term  notes,  or  other  elmll&r  obligations  is- 
sued and  outstanding,  exceeds  twenty  times 
the  capital  and  B\irplus  of  all  the  banks 
which  will  be  primarily  liable  on  the  proposed 
issue,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the  Tarax 
Credit  Administration  shall  establish  by  reg- 
ulation. 

(b)  Bach  bank  shall  have  on  hand  at  the 
tlm«  of   issu&nce   of  any   long-term   notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  similar  obliga- 
tions and  at  all  times  thereafter  miMnt^in 
free  from  any  lien  or  other  pledge,  notes 
and    other    obligations    representing    loans 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  oMlga- 
tlons  of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
ttiereof    direct   or   fully    guaranteed,    other 
readily   marketable   securities   approved   by 
the  Varm  Credit  Administration,  or  cash, 
in  an  aggregate  value  equal  to  the  total 
anunint  of  long-term  notes,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, cv  other  similar  obligations  outstand- 
ing for  vrtilch  the  bank  is  primarily  liable. 
&WC.  4.4.  iJAWT.rrr  or  Banks;  TJntted  Statsb 
Not  Liabls.— (a)  Bach  bank  of  the  System 
shall   be  fully  liable  on   notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  obligatioos  issued  by  It 
indlvlduaUy,  and  shall  be  liable  for  the  in- 
terest payments  on  long-term  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obllgaUons  Issued   by 
other  banks  operating  under  the  same  title 
of  this  Act.   Each   bank  shall   also  be  prl- 
marlly  liatde  for  the  portion  of  any  issue 
of  consolidated  at  System-wide  obllgaUons 
made  on  Its  behalf  and  be  Jointly  and  sev- 
eiully  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  addi- 
tional sums  as  called   upon   by  the  Fkrm 
Credit  Administration  in  order  to  make  pay- 
ments of   interest  or   principal   which  any 
bank  prlmartly  liable  therefor  shall  be  un- 
able to  make.  Such  calls  shaU  be  made  first 
upon  the  other  banks  operating  under  the 
same  tlUe  of  this  Act  as  the  defauUlng  bank, 
and  second  upon  banks  operating  imder  oth- 
er  UUee   of   this   Act.   taking  into   consid- 
eration to  the  capital,  svirplus,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  obligations  which   each 
m&y  have  outstanding  at  the  time  of  snch 
assessment. 

(b)  Each  bank  participating  in  an  Issue 
shall  by  appropriate  resolution  undertake 
such  responsibUity  as  provided  in  subeeotlon 
(a),  and  in  the  case  of  consolidated  or  Sys- 
tem-wide ObllgaUons  abaU  authoriae  the  Ctov- 
emor  to  execute  such  long-term  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obUgations  on  Its  behalf 
When  a  consoUdarted  or  System-wide  Issue 
Is  approved,  the  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obUgations  shaU  be  executed  by  the 
Oovemor  and  the  banks  shall  be  liable  there- 
on as  provided  hweln. 


(e)  The  United  SUtes  afaaU  not  be  liaUe 
or  aiwume  any  liability  directly  or  Indlreotly 
thereon. 

S*c.  4.5.  FiNAMCx  OomciTTBi. — ^Thsre  shall 
be  established  a  finanice  committee  for  the 
banks  organiaed  and  operated  iinder  titles  I. 
n,  and  m.  respectively,  of  tills  Act  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  of  each  bank.  Kach 
such  committee  may  have  such  officers  and 
such  subconunittees  for  such  terms  aiul  such 
representation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  banks.  When  appropriate  to  the 
performance  of  their  function,  the  subcom- 
mittees, or  representatives  thereof,  of  the 
various  banks  shall  constitute  such  sub- 
committees In  connection  with  System-wide 
issues  of  obligations.  The  finance  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  acting  for  the  banks 
of  the  System  shall,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Governor,  determine  the  amoimt,  matu- 
rities, rates  of  interest,  and  participation  by 
the  several  banks  In  each  issue  of  Joint, 
consolidated,  or  System -wide  obligations. 

^c.  4.6.  Bonds  as  Invkstmxnts. — ^The 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  similar  obliga- 
tions issued  imder  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  lawful  investments  for  all  fi- 
duciary and  trust  funds  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  seciulty  for  all  public  deposits. 

See.  4.7.  PtntCHAsz  AND  Sale  bt  Federal 
Reserve  Ststem. — ^Any  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  buy  and  sell  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  similar  obligations  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  this  Act  and 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  buy  and  sell 
such  ObUgations  to  the  same  extent  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  placed  upon 
the  purchase  and  sale  by  said  banks  of  State, 
county,  district,  and  municipal  bonds  under 
section  355  of  UUe  12,  United  states  Code. 

Sec.  4.8.  Purchase  and  Sale  or  Obuga- 
TioKs. — ^Bach  bank  of  the  System  may  pur- 
chase its  own  obligations  and  the  obUga- 
tions of  other  banks  of  the  System  and  may 
provide  for  the  sale  of  obUgations  lasued  by 
it,  consoUdated  obligations,  or  System-wide 
obligations  through  a  fiscal  agent  or  agents, 
by  negotlatlion,  offer,  bid,  syndicate  sale,  and 
to  deliver  such  obligations  by  book  entry, 
wire  transfer,  or  such  other  means  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.9.  PiscAL  AoEVCT. — ^A  fiscal  agency 
ShaU  be  established  by  the  banks  for  such 
of  their  functions  relating  to  the  Issxiance, 
marketing,  and  handling  of  their  obUgatlonsi 
and  interbank  or  intersystem  flow  of  funds 
as  may  from  time  to  Ume  be  required. 

PAIT    B — ^DnSOLXmON    Ain>    ^Mrat•.w^ 

Sec.    4.10.    Meroer    of   Simujui    Banks. 

Banks  organized  or  operating  under  titles  I, 
II.  or  ni,  reepeotlvely,  may,  upon  approval  of 
a  majority  of  their  stockholders  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  merge  with  banks 
in  other  districts  operating  under  the  same 
UUe  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.11.  Board  or  DixBcroRs  roR  M»»«»p 
Bank. — In  the  event  of  merger  of  two  or 
more  banks  to  serve  borrowers  in  more  than 
one  farm  credit  diatrlot.  a  aepanvte  board  of 
directors  ahaU  be  created  for  the  resulting 
merged  bank.  The  board  thus  created  ahaJl  he 
composed  of  two  directors  elected  by  each  of 
the  dletrtot  boards  involved,  at  least  one  of 
which  from  each,  district  shall  have  been 
elected  by  the  eligible  stockholders  of  or  sub- 
scribers to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the  merging 
banks,  and  one  director  appointed  by  the 
Oovemor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Ped««J  Farm  Credit  Board.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  the  bylaws  of  the  merged 
bank  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  AdmlnlstraUon,  provide  for  a  differ- 
ent number  of  directors  selected  in  a  dif- 
ferent marmw.  Th*  board  so  constituted  shall 
have  such  separate  and  distinct  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duUes  as  are  normaUy  exercised  by 
a  district  board  related  to  the  opetatlocis 
aztd  poUoies  of  the  banks  whl<^  were  merged. 
Sec.  4.12.  DxaaoLcnoM;  Volumtart  Lxqfoi- 
oation;  Merhwib;  Reckivbrskifb;  amd  Con- 
BEBVATOBs.— (a)  No  InBUtutkn  of  the  System 


ahaU  go  Into  voltintary  UquldaUon  wHhouk 
the  consent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlatza- 
tlon  and  with  such  ccHisent  may  Uquldate 
only  In  aooordanoe  with  regiUatlons  pi«. 
Bcrtbed  by  the  Item  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon. 
AssodaUons  may  voluntarily  nterge  with 
other  like  assoclaUons  upon  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  each  of  their  stockholders  pres- 
ent and  voting  or  voting  by  written  proxy  at 
duly  authorlBed  meetings,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  supervising  bank  and  the  Fann 
Credit  AdmlnlstraUon.  Tlie  Oovemor  of  Uie 
Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon  may  require 
such  merger  whenever  he  determines,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  district  bottrd,  that  an 
assodaUco  has  failed  to  meet  its  outstand- 
ing ObUgations,  failed  to  provide  adequate 
credit  services  at  reasonable  cost,  or  failed 
to  conduct  its  operations  in  accordance  with 
this  Aot. 

(b)  Upon  default  of  tmy  obligation  by  any 
institution  of  the  System,  such  InsUtuUon 
may  be  declared  insolvent  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  conservator  or  a  receiver  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  and  the  proceedings 
thereon  shaU  be  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon  re- 
garding such  Insolvencies. 

Part  O — Rights  or  Apfucantb 
Sec.  4.18.  Notice  or  Action  on  Applica- 
tion.— ^Bvery  applicant  for  a  loan  from  an  In- 
stitution of  the  System  shall  be  entitled  to 
prompt  noUce  of  action  on  his  application, 
and.  If  the  loan  applied  for  is  reduced  or 
denied,  the  reason  for  such  acUon. 

Sec.  4.14.  REcoNsmERAxioN. — Any  applicant 
who  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  action  on 
his  application  by  an  association  faUed  to 
take  into  accoimt  facts  pertinent  to  his  ap- 
plication, or  has  misinterpreted  or  faUed  to 
properly  apply  the  applicable  law  or  rules 
and  regulations  governing  his  application, 
may,  if  he  so  requests  in  writing  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  that  notice,  request  an 
Informal  hearing  on  his  application  and  the 
action  of  the  association  in  reduction  or 
denial  thereof,  or  the  reason  for  such  acUon, 
in  person  before  the  loan  committee  or  of- 
ficer or  employee  thereof  authorized  to  act 
on  applications  under  section  1.16(11)  or  2.12 
(18) .  PrompUy  after  such  a  hearing,  he  shall 
be  notified  of  the  decision  upon  reconsldera- 
Uon  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  4.15.  Nomination  or  Absociation  Di- 
EECTORs;  Representative  Selection  or  Noia- 
NEES. — ^Each  production  credit  association 
and  each  Federal  land  bank  association  shall 
elect  a  nominating  committee  by  vote  of  the 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  to  serve 
for  the  foUowing  year.  Each  nominating  com- 
mittee shall  review  llste  of  farmers  from  the 
association  territory,  determine  their  wlU- 
Ingness  to  serve,  and  submit  for  election  a 
slate  of  eligible  candidates  which  shaU  in- 
clude at  least  two  nominees  for  each  elective 
office  to  be  filled.  In  doing  so,  the  committee 
ShaU  endeavor  to  assure  representation  to  aU 
sections  of  the  association  territory  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  aU  types  of  agriculture 
pracUced  within  the  area.  Employees  of  the 
association  shall  not  be  eligible  to  be  nomi- 
nated, elected,  or  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board.  Nominations  shall  also  be  accepted 
from  the  floor.  Members  of  the  board  are  not 
eUglble  to  serve  on  the  nominating  commit- 
tee. Regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration governing  the  election  of  district  di- 
rectors shall  slmUarly  assure  a  choice  of  two 
nominees  for  each  elective  office  to  be  filled 
and  that  the  district  board  represent  as  near- 
ly as  possible  aU  types  of  agriculture  in  the 
district. 

TITLE  V— DISTRICT  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION 
Part  A — District  Organization 
Sec.  6.0.  Creation  or  Districts. — There  shall 
be  not  more  than  twelve  farm  credit  dlstrleti 
in  the  United  States,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated by  number,  one  of  which  districts  shall 
include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rica 
The  boundaries  of  the  twelve  farm  credit 
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districts  exisUng  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  may  be  readjusted  from  Ume  to 
tune  in  the  dlscreUon  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  and  two  or  more  districts  may 
be  merged  as  provided  in  section  6.18(1). 

Sec.  6.1.  Disirict  Boardb  or  Dirbctobb; 
MxicBERSHip;  Eugibiutt;  Terms. — (a)  There 
shall  be  in  each  farm  credit  district  a  farm 
credit  board  of  directors  composed  of  seven 
members.  Each  farm  credit  district  board 
may  Include  in  its  tlUe  the  name  of  the  city 
m  which  the  banks  of  the  System  for  the 
district  are  located  or  other  geographical 
designation. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  membership  on  a 
farm  credit  district  board  a  person  must  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  a  resident  of  the  district  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  person  shall  not  be  eligible  who — 

(1)  Is  or  has,  within  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  election  or  appointment, 
been  a  salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  or  of  any  In- 
sUtutlon  of  the  System; 

(2)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  ad- 
judged liable  in  damages  for  fraud;  or 

(3)  If  there  Is  at  the  time  of  his  elecUon 
another  resident  of  the  same  State  who  was 
elected  to  the  district  board  by  the  same 
electorate,  except  where  a  district  embraces 
only  one  State. 

No  director  of  a  district  bocutl  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble to  continue  to  serve  in  that  capacity  and 
his  office  ShaU  become  vacant  if,  after  his 
election  or  appointment  as  a  member  of  a 
district  board,  he  continues  or  becomes  a 
salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  of  any  institution  of 
the  System,  or  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  or  if  he  becomes  legally  in- 
competent or  is  finally  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  held  liable  In  damages  for  fraud.  In  any 
event,  no  director  shaU,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board,  be  elected  or  designated  to  serve 
as  a  saleiried  employee  of  any  bank  or  Joint 
employee  of  the  district  for  which  he  served 
as  director. 

(c)  The  terms  of  district  directors  shall  be 
for  three  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  ap- 
pointed directors  may  be  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  term  to  permit  the  staggering  of  such 
appointments  over  a  three-year  period  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  appointed  director  be 
eligible  to  serve  for  more  than  two  full  terms. 

Sec.  5.2.  Same;  Nomination;  Election; 
Appointment. — (a)  Two  of  the  district  direc- 
tors shall  be  elected  by  the  Federal  land 
bank  associations,  two  by  the  production 
credit  associations,  and  two  by  the  borrow- 
ers from  or  subscrtbers  to  the  guaranty  fund 
of  the  bank  for  cooperaUves.  The  seventh 
member  shaU  be  appointed  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  Oovemor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 

(b)  At  least  two  months  before  an  elec- 
Uon of  an  elected  director  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  cause  noUce  in  writing 
to  be  sent  to  those  enUtled  to  nominate 
candidates  for  such  elected  director.  In  the 
case  of  an  election  of  a  director  by  Federal 
land  bank  associations  and  borrowers 
through  agencies,  such  noUoe  shall  be  sent 
to  all  Federal  land  bank  associations  and 
bMTowers  through  agencies  in  the  district; 
in  the  case  of  an  elecUon  by  piDduction 
credit  associations,  suoh  noUoe  shall  be  sent 
to  aU  production  credit  associations  In  the 
district;  and  In  the  case  of  an  elecUon  by 
oooperatlvee  which  are  voting  stockholders 
or  subscribers  to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the 
bank  for  oooperatlvee  of  the  district,  such 
notice  shall  be  sent  to  all  cooperatives  which 
are  eligible,  voting  stockholders  or  subscrib- 
ers to  the  guaianty  fund  at  the  time  of  send- 
ing the  notice.  The  noUoe  In  the  case  of  as- 
•odatlons  shall  state  the  number  of  votes 
the  board  of  each  association  is  entitled  to 
east  for  nominaUon  and  electl<«i  based  on 
the  voting  stockholden  of  the  assocUUoa 


as  determined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration as  near  as  practicable  to  the  date 
of  the  notice.  After  receipt  of  such  notice 
those  enUUed  to  nominate  a  director  shaU 
fMward  nomlnaUons  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion ShaU  from  the  nominations  received 
within  sixty  days  after  it  sends  such  notice, 
prejxue  a  list  of  candidates  for  such  elected 
director,  consisting  of  the  three  nominees 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes,  ex- 
cept that  for  elecUons  to  fiU  vacancies  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  specify  a 
shorter  period  than  sixty  days  but  not  less 
than  thirty  days. 

(o)  At  least  one  month  before  the  elecUon 
of  an  elected  director,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon shall  maU  to  each  i>erson  or 
organlzaUon  entlUed  to  elect  the  elected 
director  a  list  of  the  three  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  highest  niimber  of  votes  from  those 
nominated  In  accordance  with  sxibsecUon 
(b) .  In  the  case  of  an  elecUon  of  a  director 
by  the  Federal  land  bank  associations  the 
directors  of  each  land  bank  association  shaU 
cast  the  vote  of  such  aseoclatlon  for  one  of 
the  candidates  on  the  list.  Each  assodaUon 
shall  be  enUUed  to  cast  the  number  of  votes 
specified  In  the  noUce  prior  to  the  nomina- 
Uon poU  as  determined  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  be  the  number  of  voting 
stockholders  of  each  assoclaUon,  and  each 
direct  borrower  and  borrower  through  agent 
shaU  be  enUUed  to  cast  one  vote.  Each  pro- 
ducUon  credit  eissoclaUon  shall  be  enUtled 
to  cast  the  number  of  votes  specified  in  the 
noUce  of  nominaUon  poll  as  determined  by 
the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon  to  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  voting  stockholders  of  such 
assodaUon.  Each  cooperaUve  which  is  the 
holder  of  voUng  stock  In  or  a  subscriber  to 
the  guaranty  fund  of  the  bank  for  coopera- 
Uves shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  except 
as  provided  in  subsecUon  3.3  (d) .  The  votes 
shaU  be  forwarded  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon and  no  vote  shall  be  counted 
unless  received  by  It  within  sixty  days  after 
the  sending  of  such  Ust  of  candidates,  ex- 
cept that  tar  elections  to  fill  vacancies  the 
Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon  may  specify  a 
shorter  period  than  sixty  days  but  not  less 
than  thirty  days.  In  the  case  of  a  tie  another 
runoff  election  between  those  tying  shaU  be 
held. 

(d)  Any  vacancies  in  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shaU  be  flUed  for  the  unexpired  term  in 
the  manner  provided  in  sections  6.1  and  5.2 
for  the  selection  of  suoh  directors. 

Sec.  6.3.  District  Dibxctors  Constitute 
Boards  or  Directobs  for  Federal  Land 
Banks,  Federal  Intermediate  CRB>rr  Banks, 
AND  District  Banks  pob  Cooperatives. — The 
members  of  each  farm  credit  district  board 
of  directors  shall  be  and  shaU  have  aU  the 
funcUons,  powers,  and  duUes  of  directors 
for  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks,  and  thp  district 
banks  for  cooperatives  in  their  respective 
districts. 

Sec.  6.4.  District  Board  Opttceks. — Each 
farm  credit  district  board  shall  elect  from 
its  members  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
and  shall  appoint  a  secretary  from  within  or 
without  Its  membership  as  It  may  see  fit.  The 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  untU 
their  successors  are  selected  and  take  office. 

Sec.  5.6.  Compensation  or  District 
Board. — ^Members  of  each  farm  credit  dis- 
trict board  shaU  receive  compensation,  in- 
cluding reasonable  aUowances  for  necessary 
expenses,  in  attending  meetings  of  the  board 
as  district  board  and  as  directors  of  the  dis- 
trict banks  including  travel  time.  The  com- 
pensation shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  level 
set  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In 
addition  to  attending  said  meetings,  a  direc- 
tor may  not  receive  comptensatlon  and  aUow- 
ances for  any  services  rendered  In  his  capacity 
as  director  or  otherwise  for  more  than  thirty 
days  or  parts  of  days  in  any  one  calendar 


year  without  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Sec.  6.6.  Powxbb  or  the  District  Farm 
Crxdr  Board. — (a)  Each  farm  credit  district 
board  shall  have  power  to — 

(1)  Act  as  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
district  and  ol  the  several  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  district. 

(2)  Provide  rules  and  regulaUons,  govern- 
ing the  banks  and  assoclaUons  in  the  dis- 
trict, not  Inconsistent  with  law. 

(3)  ESect  or  provide  tor  Joint  officers  and 
employees  for  the  banks  m  its  district  which 
are  InsUtuUons  of  the  System  or.  upon  a^ee- 
ment  with  banks  in  other  districts.  Joint 
officers  and  employees  of  InsUtuUons  In  more 
than  one  district.  The  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation of  all  such  Joint  offloera  and  «n- 
ployees  and  the  allocation  thereof  between 
the  banks  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  district  farm 
credit  board.  Officers  and  employees  elected 
or  provided  for  by  the  district  farm  credit 
board,  whether  separate  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  InsUtuUons  or  Joint  officers 
and  employees,  shaU  be  officers  and  employees 
of  the  district  Institutions  served  by  them. 
Employment,  compensation,  leave,  retire- 
ment, except  as  provided  In  subeectlon  (b) 
of  this  section,  hours  of  duty,  and  tai  other 
conditions  of  employment  of  such  Joint  offi- 
cers and  employees  and  of  the  separate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  instltuUons  in  the 
district  provided  for  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  such  matters,  but  all  such  determinations 
ShaU  be  consistMit  vrlth  the  law  under  which 
the  banks  are  organized  and  operate.  Ap- 
pointments, promotions,  and  separations  ao 
made  shall  be  based  on  merit  and  efficiency 
and  no  poUUcal  test  or  qualification  shaU  be 
permitted  or  given  consldera/tlon.  The  limita- 
tions against  political  activity  and  oonfliot  of 
Interest  of  such  officers  and  employees  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulatloos 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administaa- 

tlOD. 

(4)  Authorize  the  acquisition  snd  disposal 
of  such  property,  real  or  personal,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  banks  of  the  System 
located  in  its  district,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  shaU  fix,  and  to  pfnrate 
among  such  Ijanks  the  cost  of  purchaaes, 
rentals,  oonstrucUon,  repaire,  alterations, 
maintenance,  and  operaUon,  in  such  amoimts 
and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  determine. 
Any  lease,  or  any  contract  for  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  property,  or  any  deed  or  convey- 
ance of  propCTty,  or  any  contract  for  the 
oonstrucUon.  repair,  or  alteration  of  build- 
ings, authorized  by  a  district  tarm  credit 
board  imder  this  subsection  etiaU  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  offioers  of  the  bank  or  banks 
oonowTved  punuant  to  the  direction  of  such 
board.  No  provision  of  law  relative  to  the  ac- 
qulslUon  or  disposal  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, by  or  for  the  United  States,  or  relative 
to  the  making  of  contracts  or  leases  by  or  for 
the  United  States,  including  the  provisions 
set  out  In  tlUes  40  and  41,  and  including 
provtsions  applicable  to  corporations  whoUy 
owned  by  the  United  States,  shaU  be  deemed 
or  held  applicable  to  any  lease,  purchase,  sale, 
deed,  conveyance,  or  contract  authorized  or 
made  by  a  district  farm  credit  board  or  the 
banks  of  the  System  under  this  subsection. 

(6)  Authnrhse,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Farm  Cfeedit  AdmlnlstraUon,  agreements  for 
the  provision  of  Joint  servloes  between  tn- 
stituUons  of  the  System  In  the  district  and 
between  districts  for  those  bank  and  associa- 
tion functions  and  for  those  services  to 
borrowers  which  can  most  effectively  be  per- 
formed by  Joint  imdertakings  of  the  district 
or  districts,  oonalstent  with  the  provisloas 
of  this  Act. 

(6)  Formulate  broad  policy  oaoslderatloDS 
concerning  the  funding  operations  at  the 
banks  In  the  district  and,  in  concert  with  the 
other  district  boards,  furnish  unified  long- 
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nuace  policy  (ultUiiM  for  Um  funding  of  tb» 
BjrsMBn. 

(b)  Ilia  itroTlalons  of  •ubaeotton  (m)  of 
Chla  MotUn  an  quaUOed  aa  follows: 

(1)  Saeh  oOoer  and  aooplojea  of  ttia  tMuiks 
oCtba  System  wlso.  on  Deoaoober  91,  UMO.waa 
wKhln  tba  purrlair  of  tlw  CItU  Sarvloe  Be- 
tiramaat  Aat,  aa  amendad.  abaU  oontlnue  ao 
during  bla  oonttmiaooa  aa  an  olBoer  or  «m- 
ployae  ot  any  of  sucfh  banks  or  of  the  rmna 
credit  Admlnlstntloo  wKboot  btsak  in  con- 
tinuity of  aerrloe.  iAny  other  olBcer  or  em- 
ployee of  sueb  banka  and  any  other  person 
entering  Tq>on  en^itoyment  with  any  such 
banks  aft«r  December  31,  19M,  sh&U  not  be 
covered  under  the  dvU  aervloe  retirement 
system  by  leaaon  of  such  employment,  ex- 
o^t  that  (1)  a  person  who,  on  December  81, 
1969,  waa  wMhln  the  purview  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Betlrement  Act,  as  amended,  and 
tbweafter  becomea  an  oflloer  or  employee  of 
any  such  banks  without  break  in  oontlnulty 
ot  service  shall  continue  under  the  civil 
servloe  retlremant  system  during  his  con- 
tinuance aa  an  officer  or  wnployee  of  any  of 
such  banks  without  break  in  continuity  at 
semke  end  (2)  a  person  lOko  has  been  within 
the  purview  of  said  Act  as  an  ofBcer  or  em- 
ployee of  Bui^  banks  and,  aftw  a  break  In 
such  employment,  again  becomes  an  ofBcer 
or  ao^loyee  of  any  of  such  banks  may  elect 
to  ooovtbnie  under  the  dvll  service  retirement 
system  during  his  continuance  as  such  officer 
or  employee  by  ao  notifying  the  Civil  8erv- 
toe  Commlaalon  In  wHtlng  within  thirty  days 
after  such  rsemploymant. 

(2)  Baoh  ot  the  banks  of  the  System  shall 
oontrliMtte  to  the  civil  servloe  retirement 
and  disability  fxmd,  for  each  fiscal  year  after 
June  30,  1960,  a  sum  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Civil  Servloe  Retirement  Act, 
as  amended,  except  that  such  sum  shall  be 
determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
aalarlea  (aa  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
employeea  of  said  blanks  who  are  oovered  by 
that  Act.  the  per  centum  rate  determined 
annually  by  the  United  6t«t«s  Civil  Servloe 
OnmmlHBlnn  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  oentimi  rate  of  the  civil 
servloe  retirement  system  over  the  employee 
deduction  (ate  apeolfled  In  such  sactloa  4(a). 
■ach  bank  ahall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury 
as  mlaceUaneoua  receipts  such  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  fund  as  la  de- 
termined by  the  United  Statea  ClvU  Servloe 
Commission  to  be  attrlbutaible  to  Its  em- 
ployees. 

PsBT   B — ^Pasm   CBa>ir   AomxmaanoN 
OaoAinzATioK 

Sac.  8.7.  Thx  Fask  CaKorr  Aoministka- 
noK. — ^The  Ptem  Credit  Admimstratlon  shall 
be  an  Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  the 
OoyvTTUx  at  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  such  other  personnel  as  are  employed 
In  carrying  out  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration by  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.8.  Thx  Fkdkkal  Fabm  CxEorr  Boaxd; 

NOICDTATION    &M9   APPOINTKENT  OF   MXMB^U; 

OaoAHESATioN  Arn)  Comivnsatioiv. — (a) 
"niere  is  established  in  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration a  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  nK>re  than 
thirteen  members,  one  of  whom  ahall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
remainder  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  from  each  farm  credit 
district,  to  be  known  aa  the  appointed  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  In  making  apiKdntments  to  the  Board, 
the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
repreeentatlon  of  the  public  interest,  the 
wMfare  of  all  farmers,  and  the  typea  ot  In- 
stltutians  constituting  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  with  special  consideration  to  per- 
sons who  are  e:q>erlenoed  In  cooperative  ag- 
noultural  credit,  taking  Into  coosldaratlon 


the  Usts  of  nominees  proposed  by  the  Item 
Credit  System  aa  hereinafter  provided. 

(c)  Bach  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  district 
from  which  he  was  appointed  for  not  lees 
than  ten  years  next  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  residence  from  the 
district  shall  operate  to  terminate  his  mam- 
bershlp  on  the  Board.  Mb  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  nomination  or  appointment  tf 
within  one  year  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  his  term  he  has  been  a  sal- 
aried ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  a  salaried  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  Institution  of  ttie  Farm  Credit 
System.  Any  person  who  is  a  member  of  a 
district  farm  credit  board  when  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  ahaU  resign  as  a  mentber  ot  the  dis- 
trict board  before  assuming  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Board.  No  person  who  be- 
comes an  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  eligible  to  continue  to  serve  in  such 
capacity  if  such  person  is  or  becomes  a 
member  of  a  district  farm  credit  board,  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  or  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  No  director  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  be  elected  or  designated 
to  serve  as  a  salaried  officer  or  employee  of 
any  bank,  joint  officw  or  employee,  <x  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
designate  one  member  of  the  Board  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  itbe  Secretary.  He  shall  be 
known  aa  the  Secretary's  Representative  on 
the  Board.  He  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
United  Statea  for  not  less  than  ten  years 
preceding  his  deeignaitlon  on  the  Board.  No 
person  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary If  such  person  Is  a  memter  of  a  farm 
credit  district  board,  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  farm  credit  admlndstratlon,  or  an  officer 
or  employee  of  any  tnatlitutlon  operating  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  farm  credit  ad- 
ministration. The  Secretary's  Representative 
ahall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  as  Chairman, 
Vice  Chtkiraxan,  or  Secretary  of  the  Board  but 
shall  otherwise  possess  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  membership  on  the  Board. 

(e)  The  term  of  office  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years  and 
such  members  shall  serve  imtll  their  suc- 
cessors are  duly  appointed  and  qualified.  No 
appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  more  than  one  full  term  of 
aix  years  and.  In  addition,  if  he  is  appointed 
to  fill  the  une^lred  portion  of  one  term 
expiring  before  his  appointment  to  a  full 
term,  he  may  be  eligible  thereafter 
for  appointment  to  fill  a  full  tenn  of 
six  years. 

All  vacancies  for  the  offices  of  appointed 
members  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  upon  like  nominations 
and  hke  appointments:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  distrlot  board  of  directors  may  se- 
leot  a  representative  to  meet  with  the  Board, 
without  the  right  of  vote,  prior  to  the  filling 
of  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  resignation, 
disability,  or  declination  in  the  office  of  mem- 
ber from  the  district,  imder  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Bockrd. 

(f)  A  list  of  nominees  for  appointment  as 
an  <4;)pointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
presented  to  the  President  for  consideration 
in  the  filling  of  any  office  of  Board  member. 
The  list  ahall  be  composed  of  one  selected  by 
each  voting  group  in  the  district  In  which  the 
member's  term  is  about  to  expire  or  in  which 
a  vacancy  oocurs,  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  prescribed  In  section  6.2 
of  this  title  for  the  nomination  and  eltetlon 
of  members  of  a  district  farm  credit  board, 
exo^t  that  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
Board  for  final  election  in  the  district  ntf-n 


be  the  two  nominees  of  each  voting  group 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  meet 
and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  and  axmuaUy 
organize  by  the  election  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  appoint 
a  Secretary  from  within  or  without  the  mem- 
bership. Such  officers  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
selected  and  take  office.  The  Board  may  func- 
tion notwithstanding  vacancies  exist,  pro- 
vided a  quorum  is  present.  A  quorum  uti^i] 
consist  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Board,  for  the  transaction  of  buslnees. 
The  Board  shall  hold  at  least  four  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  a  year  and  such  addi- 
tional meetings  at  such  times  and  places  aa 
It  may  fix  and  determine.  Such  meetings 
may  be  held  on  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
or  any  three  Board  members. 

(h)  Each  of  the  Board  members  shall  re- 
ceive the  s\mi  of  $100  a  day  for  each  day  or 
part  thereof  In  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  at  r^ular  and  special  meetings  of 
the  Board  and  regular  and  special  meetings 
of  district  boards.  In  addition  to  attending 
said  meetings,  members  may  receive  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  as  member 
for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  parts  of 
days  m  any  calendar  year,  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  necessary  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties  virithout  regard  to  other  laws 
with  respect  to  allowance  for  travel  and 
subalstence  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary's  representative 
if  he  is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  his  official  duties  on  the 
Board,  but  may  receive  travel  and  subsist- 
ence and  other  expenses. 

(1)  The  Board  shall  adopt  such  niles  as  It 
may  see  fit  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  shall  keep  permanent  records  and 
minutes  of  its  acts  and  proceedings. 

Sac.  6.9.  PowzRs  OF  thx  Boakd. — The  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  shall  establish  the 
general  policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  in  carrying  out  this  Act;  may  require 
such  reports  as  it  deems  necessairy  from  the 
Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System:  pro- 
vide for  the  examination  of  the  condition  of 
and  general  supervision  over  the  performance 
of  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  vested 
in  each  such  institution,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  povrers  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  or  in 
the  Governor  which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  relate  to  matters  of  broad  and  general 
supervisory,  advisory,  or  policy  nature.  The 
Board  shall  function  as  a  unit  without  dele- 
gating any  of  its  functions  to  individual 
members,  but  may  appoint  committees  and 
subcommittees  for  studies  and  reports  for 
consideration  by  the  Board.  It  shaU  not 
operate  In  an  administrative  capacity. 

Ssc.  6.10.  Govzrnok;  .  AppottmfXNT*,  Ba- 
spoNsmnjTixs. — ^The  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  serve  at  the  pleastire  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board.  He  shall  be  re^Mnsible, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Board  as  to  matters  of  a 
broad  and  general  supervisory,  advisory,  or 
policy  nature,  for  the  execution  of  all  of  the 
administrative  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Eniring  any 
period  In  which  the  Governor  holds  any 
stock  in  any  of  the  Institutions  subject 
to  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admini- 
stration, the  appotntment  of  the  Governor 
shall  be  subject  to  aj^proval  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  d\irlng  any  such  period  the  Pres- 
ident shall  have  the  power  to  remove  the 
Governor. 

Sxc.  6.11.  Cokpznbatton;  Salast  and  Xx- 
PENsx  ALi.owAircB. — The  compensation  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admini- 
stration ahall  be  at  the  rate  fixed  In  tha 
Executive  Pay  Schedule.   The   Board  ahall 
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fix  the  allowance  for  his  neceaeary  travel  and 
subalstence  expenses   or  per   diem  In  lieu 
thereof. 
Sac.  6.13.  CoMPLiANCx  With  Boabo  Oanxis. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the 

Farm  Credit  Administration  to  comply  with 
all  orders  and  directions  which  he  receives 
from  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  and, 
as  to  third  persons,  all  acts  of  the  Gover- 
nor shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  ordera  and  directions  of 
the  Board. 

Sac.     6.13.     FASM     CBXDIT     OSOAinZATION. — 

The  Governor  of  the  Faim  Credit  Admini- 
stration Is  authorized.  In  carrying  out  the 
powers  and  duties  now  or  hereafter  vested  In 
him  by  this  Act  and  acta  supplementary 
thereto,  to  establish  and  to  fix  the  powers 
and  the  duties  of  such  divisions  and  instru- 
mentalities as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  the  successful  execution 
of  the  powers  and  duties  so  vested  In  the 
Governor  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. The  Governor  ahall  appoint  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admini- 
stration: Provided,  That  the  salary  of  posi- 
tions of  Deputy  Govwnors  shall  not  exceed 
the  maxlmvun  scheduled  rate  of  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  The  powers  of  the  Governor 
may  be  exercised  and  performed  by  him 
through  such  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  aa  he 
shall  designate. 

Sxc.  5.14.  Seal. — TtM  Farm  CA«dit  Ad- 
ministration shall  have  a  seal,  as  adopted 
by  the  Governor,  which  shall  bs  Judicially 
noted. 

Sxc.  5.16.  AsauNisrsATrvx  Exi^nsbs. — ^The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  therefor,  make  nec- 
essary expenditures  for  personnel  servlcea 
and  rent  at  the  seat  of  Oovemment  and  else- 
where; contract  stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ices; purchase  and  exchange  law  books, 
books  of  reference,  periodicals,  newsiMtpers, 
expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  and  oon- 
ferences;  purchase,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where of  motor-propelled  paasenger-carrylng 
vehicles  and  other  vehicles;  printing  snd 
binding;  and  for  such  other  fadlltlea  and 
services,  including  temporary  employment 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  as  It  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  propw 
administration  of  this  Act. 

Qmc.  6.16.  Allocation  or  Expenses  vox  Ad- 

KINISrRATIVE    SEBVICKS    ST    THX    FARM    CSEmT 

AmaNinKATioN;  Disposition  or  Monet. — 
(a)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  administrative  exp>enses  tat 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  In  administering  this 
Act,  Including  official  functions,  and  shall 
apportion  the  amount  so  determined  i^rn""g 
the  Institutions  of  the  System  on  such  equi- 
table basis  as  the  Administration  shall  de- 
termine, and  shall  assess  against  and  collect 
in  advance  the  amount  so  apportioned  frc«n 
the  Institutions  among  which  the  apportlcm- 
ment  is  made. 

(b)  The  amounta  collected  poisuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  oov- 
ered into  Uie  Treasury,  and  credited  to  a 
special  fund,  which  fund  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  said  Admlnlstratioa  for 
expenditure  during  each  fiscal  year  for  sala- 
ries and  expeiLses  of  said  Admlnlstratioti  as 
set  forth  in  an  appropriation  act  or  acts.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
such  fiscal  year,  the  Administration  shall  de- 
termine, on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
minlstratioD  and  the  part  thereof  which 
fairly  and  equitably  should  be  aUocated  to 
ea^  bank  and  association  aa  Ita  shars  of 
the  cost  during  the  fiscal  year  of  such  Ad- 
ministration. If  the  amount  ao  allofjatiHl  Is 
greater  than  the  amount  c<rilacted  from  tha 
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bank  or  other  Institutions,  the  difference 
shall  be  cUlected  from  such  bank  or  other 
Institutions,  and.  If  less,  shall  be  refunded 
from  the  ^>eclal  ftmd  to  the  bank  or  other 
Institutions  entitled  thereto  or  credited  in 
the  special  ftmd  to  such  bank  or  other  In- 
stitutions for  use  for  the  same  puiposea  in 
future  fiscal  yean. 

Sxc.  6.17.  QVAETEia  AMD  PaCILITIBB  SOS  THE 

Faem  Oeedit  ADMnnsraATiON. — As  an  alter- 
nate to  the  rental  of  quarteis  under  section 
6.15,  and  without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  banks  of  the  System,  with 
the  ooncurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  district 
boards,  are  hereby  authorlaed — 

(1)  To  lease  or  acq\ilre  real  property  In 
the  District  of  C<Aumbla  or  elsewhere  for 
quarters  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(3)  To  construct,  develop,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  building  thweon  and  such  facili- 
ties appurtenant  thereto  as  in  their  judgment 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide,  to  the  extent 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  may  deem 
advisable,  suitable,  and  adequate  quarters 
and  facilities  for  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. 

(3)  To  enlarge,  remodel,  or  reconstruct  the 
same. 

(4)  To  make  or  enter  Into  contracts  for 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  Board  may  require  of  the  respective 
banlcs  of  the  System,  and  they  shall  make  to 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  such  ad- 
vances of  funds  for  the  purposes  set  out  In 
this  section  as  In  the  sole  judgment  of  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  be  advisable 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  sd- 
vances  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  kept  in  a 
separate  fund  from  the  aasessments  author- 
ized in  section  6.16  and  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Board  among  the  banks  in  proportion 
to  the  total  assets  of  the  respective  banks, 
and  determined  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  The  powers 
of  the  banks  of  the  System  and  purposes  for 
which  obligations  may  be  issued  by  such 
banks  are  hereby  enlarged  to  Include  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  ftmda  to  permit  the 
making  of  advances  reqiUred  by  this  section. 
The  plans  and  decisions  for  such  building 
and  facilities  and  for  the  enlargement,  re- 
modeling, or  reconstruction  thereto  shall  be 
such  as  is  approved  In  the  aole  discretion  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  6.18.  ENtncxxATBD  Powau. — "n^  Ftem 
Credit  Administration  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers,  functions  and  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  Institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  the  administration  of  this 
Act: 

1,  Modify  the  boundaries  of  farm  credit 
districts,  with  due  regard  for  the  farm  credit 
needs  of  the  country,  as  approved  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 

(3)  Where  rieceeaary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  policy  and  objectivet  of  this 
Act.  issue  and  amend  or  modify  Federal 
charters  or  the  bylaws  of  Instltutlona  of 
the  System;  approve  change  In  names  of 
banks  operating  under  this  Act;  approvs 
the  merger  of  districts  when  agreed  to  by 
the  boards  of  the  districts  involved  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  voting  stockholders  and  con- 
tributors to  the  guaranty  funds  of  e«M:h  bank 
for  each  of  such  districts;  «4>iMt>ve  mergers  of 
banks  operating  under  the  same  title  of  this 
Act,  merger  of  Federal  land  bank  associations, 
merger  of  production  credit  associations  and 
the  consolidation  or  division  of  the  territories 
which  they  serve;  and  approve  oonsoUdations 
of  boards  of  directors  or  management  agree- 
ments. Such  mergers  shall  be  encouraged 
where  such  action  will  improve  service  to 
borrowers  and  the  financial  stability,  effect 
economies  of  operation,  or  permit  desirable 
Joint  management,  or  consolidation  of  terri- 
tories and  office  quartera. 

(3)  Make  annual  raporta  to  the  Congress 


on  the  condition  of  the  System  and  ita  In- 
stitutions and  on  the  mannar  and  extant 
to  which  the  purposes  and  objeottTsa  of  this 
Act  are  being  cairled  out  and,  from  ttma  to 
time,  reoommeDd  leglelatlTe  changes. 

(4)  Approve  tlie  salary  aoale  for  employeea 
of  the  Inatltutloas  of  the  Syston,  and  ^>- 
prove  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
the  chief  eieoatlva  olBoer  of  such  Instita- 
tions,  except  of  associations. 

(6)  Coordinate  Hie  aoUvltlea  of  tiM  baaks 
In  making  studies  of  lending  standards,  In- 
dudlng  ai^Mtdsal  and  credit  standards;  ap- 
prove national  and  district  standarda,  proce- 
dures, and  appraisal  forma;  preacrlbe  price 
and  cost  levels  to  be  used  in  such  standards 
appraisals,  and  lending;  supplement  the  watX 
ot  the  district  under  the  foregoing  where 
necesscu7  to  acoomi^iah  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(6)  Prescribe  loan  security  requlraments 
and  the  types,  classes,  or  number  of  loans 
which  may  be  made  only  with  prior  approval. 

(7)  Conduct  loan  and  collateral  seciirlty 
review. 

(8)  Approve  the  issuance  of  obligations  of 
the  institutions  of  the  System  and  execute 
on  behalf  of  the  banks  consolidated  and 
Systemwlde  obligations  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  authorized  <^>eratlons  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  System,  and  prescribe  col- 
lateral therefor. 

(9)  Approve  Interest  ratea  paid  by  in- 
stitutions of  the  System  on  their  bonds, 
debentures,  and  aimUar  obUgatlona,  the 
terms  cmd  condlHons  thereof,  and  Interest  or 
other  ohaiges  made  by  saeh  institutions  to 
borrowers. 

(10)  Make  inveatmenta  in  stock  of  tba  In- 
stitutions of  the  System  ss  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4.0  out  of  the  revolving  fund,  and  re- 
quire the  retirement  of  such  stock. 

(11)  Regulate  the  borrowing,  repayment. 
and  transfer  of  funds  and  equlUes  between 
institutions  of  the  System. 

(13)  Coordinate  and  assist  In  iHt>vldlng 
services  necessary  for  the  convenient,  effi- 
cient, and  effective  management  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  System. 

(13)  Undertake  reseaitdi  into  the  rural 
credit  needs  of  the  country  cmd  w«ys  and 
means  of  meeting  them  and  of  the  funding 
of  the  operations  of  the  System  in  relation 
to  changing  fanning  and  economic  condi- 
tions. 

(14)  Prepare  and  illMaiiiliials  information 
to  the  general  public  on  use,  organlasttlon 
and  functions  of  the  System  and  to  Investors 
on  molts  of  its  securities. 

(15)  Require  surety  bonds  or  other  provi- 
sion for  protection  of  the  srmiU  of  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  System  against  losses  occa- 
sioned by  employees. 

(16)  Preecrlbe  rules  and  regulations  neoaa- 
sary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(17)  Exercise  such  incidental  powers  aa 
may  be  necessary  or  ^expropriate  to  fulfill 
its  duties  and  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  5.19.  Delkoatton  of  Doties  ahs  Powsaa 
TO  iNSTTTcmoNs  OF  THE  Ststem. — ^Ths  Farm 
Credit  Administration  is  authoriaad  and 
directed,  by  order  or  rules  and  regulationa, 
to  delegate  to  a  Federal  land  bank  suCh  of 
the  duties,  powers,  and  authority  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  with  respect  to  and 
over  a  Federal  land  bank  or  Feder^  land 
bank  associations,  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, in  the  farm  credit  district  wherein 
such  Federal  land  bank  Is  located,  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  in  the  interest  of  effec- 
tive administration;  and,  in  like  manner,  to 
delegate  to  a  P^ederal  intermediate  credit 
bank  such  of  the  duties,  powers,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
with  respect  to  and  over  a  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  or  production  credit 
aasoclations,  their  officers  and  employees,  in 
the  farm  credit  district  wherein  such  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank  is  located,  aa 
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may  be  (l«t«nnlii«d  to  be  In  the  interest  of 
effective  administration:  to  autborlze  the 
redelegatlon  thereof;  and.  In  either  case  the 
duties,  powers,  and  authority  ao  delegated  or 
redelegated  shall  be  performed  and  exercised 
under  auch  conditions  and  requirements  and 
uiK>n  such  terms  as  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration may  specify.  Any  Federal  land 
t>ank  or  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  to 
which  any  such  duties,  powers,  or  authority 
may  be  delegated  or  any  association  to  which 
any  power  may  be  redelegated.  Is  authorlaed 
and  empowered  to  accept,  perform,  and  exer- 
cise Biich  duties,  powers,  and  authority  as 
may  be  so  delegated  to  It. 

Sec.  5.aO  Examination  amd  BsroBn. — ^Bx- 
cept  as  provided  herein,  each  Institution  of 
the  System,  and  each  of  their  agents,  at  such 
times  as  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  determine,  shall  be  ex- 
amined and  audited  by  farm  credit  exam- 
iners under  the  direction  of  an  Independent 
chief  Farm  Credit  Administration  examiner, 
but  each  bank  and  each  production  credit 
association  shall  be  examined  and  audited 
not  less  frequently  than  once  each  year. 
Such  examinations  shall  Include  objective 
appraisals  of  the  effectiveness  of  manage- 
ment and  application  of  policies  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  In  servic- 
ing all  eligible  borrowers.  If  the  Governor 
determines  It  to  be  necessary  at  appropriate, 
the  required  examinations  and  audits  may 
be  made  by  independent  certlfled  public 
accountants,  certified  by  a  regulatory  au- 
thority of  a  State,  and  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Upon 
request  of  the  Governor  or  any  bank  of  the 
System,  farm  credit  examiners  shall  also 
make  examinations  and  written  reports  of 
the  condition  of  any  organization,  other 
than  national  banks,  to  which,  or  with 
which,  any  institution  of  the  System  con- 
templates making  a  loan  or  discounting 
paper  of  such  organization.  Fcht  the  purpoees 
of  this  Act,  examiners  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
requirements,  responsibilities,  and  penalties 
as  are  applicable  to  examiners  tinder  the 
National  Bank  Act,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  other 
provisions  of  law  and  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  prlvUegea  as  ara  Tested  In  such 
examiners  by  law. 

Sbc.  6J1.  Conditions  of  Othxx  Banks  and 
Lnronto  Insitiuiions. — The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  Is  authorized  and  directed, 
upon  request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  furnish  for  confidential  use  of  an  in- 
stitution of  the  System  such  reports,  records, 
and  other  informatioci  as  he  may  have  avail- 
able relating  to  the  financial  condition  of 
national  banks  through,  for,  or  with  which 
such  Institution  of  the  System  has  made 
or  contemplates  making  discounts  or  loans 
and  to  make  such  further  examination,  as 
may  be  agreed,  of  organizations  through,  for, 
or  with  which  such  institution  of  the  Farm 
Ondlt  System  has  made  or  contemplates 
'"*""g  discounts  or  loans. 

Sac.  6.23.  COKBXMT  TO  TBS  AVAILABILirT  OV 

Bbpobts  and  to  KxAMTNATioNa. — Any  organi- 
sation other  than  state  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  savings  aasodatlons  shall,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  securing  discount 
prlvUeges  with  a  bank  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  file  with  such  bank  its  written  con- 
sent to  examination  by  farm  credit  examln- 
eiB  as  may  be  directed  by  the  nxm  Credit 
Administration;  and  State  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  aavlngi  asaodatlona  may  be  re- 
quired in  like  manner  to  file  a  written  con- 
sent that  reports  of  their  examination  by 
ooDstitated  State  authorities  may  be  fur- 
nished by  such  authorities  upon  the  request 
Of  the  VKcm,  Cradit  Adminlstratioo. 

Sac.  5.2S.  B^FOsss  oir  Oowmiioiis  of  In- 
■riiuruMS  BsuufiMO  Loans  oa  Dbosttb. — 
Tba  sxsoutlve  departments,  boards,  oommis- 
stoos,  and  Independent  estabUsbments  of  tlM 
Oovenunent  of  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 


eral Deposit  Insuianoe  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
Govemon  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  severally 
authorlxad  under  such  conditions  as  they 
may  presortbe.  xqxux  request  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  to  make  available  to 
it  (»'  to  any  institution  of  the  System  in  con- 
fidence all  reports,  records,  or  other  XDl<xna&- 
tlon  relating  to  the  condition  of  any 
organization  to  which  such  institution  of  the 
System  has  made  or  contemplates  making 
loan  or  for  which  it  has  or  contemplates  dis- 
counting p^>er,  or  which  It  Is  using  or  con- 
templates using  as  a  custodian  of  securities 
or  other  credit  Instruments,  or  a  depository. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  their  capacity 
as  depositories,  agents,  and  custodians  for 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  banks  of  the  System  or  book  en- 
tries thereof  are  also  authorized  and  directed, 
upon  requeet  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, to  make  available  for  audit  by  farm 
credit  ex&mlners  all  appropriate  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  files,  and  other 
papers. 

SBC.  6.34.  JuxisDicnoN. — ^Each  institution 
of  the  System  shall  for  the  purposes  of  Jur- 
isdiction be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
State,  commonwealth,  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  which  its  principal  office  is  located.  No 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  any  action  or  suit  by  or 
against  any  production  credit  association 
upon  the  ground  that  It  was  incorporated 
under  this  Act  or  prior  Federal  law.  or  that 
the  United  States  owns  any  stock  thereof, 
nor  shall  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction,  by  removal  or  oth- 
erwise, of  any  suit  by  or  against  such  asso- 
ciation except  in  cases  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  by  or  against  any  officer  of 
the  United  Statee  and  except  in  cases  by  or 
against  any  receiver  or  conservator  of  any 
such  association  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6J5.  Statb  LsoisuinoN. — Whenever 
it  is  determined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, or  my  Judicial  decision,  that  a 
State  law  is  applicable  to  the  obligations  and 
sectirltles  authorized  to  be  held  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  System  under  this  Act. 
which  law  would  provide  insufficient  protec- 
tion or  Inadequate  safeguards  against  loss 
in  the  event  of  default,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration may  declare  such  obligations 
or  securities  to  be  In^lglble  as  collateral  for 
the  issuance  of  new  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
and  other  obligations  under  this  Act. 

Sxc.  5.26.  RcpxAL. — (a)  The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended;  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  March  10,  1924  (Public  Numbered  35, 
Sixty-eighth  Congress,  43  Stat.  17).  as 
amended;  section  6  of  the  Act  of  January  23, 
1932  (PubUc  Numbered  3,  Seventy-second 
Congress,  47  Stat.  14) ,  as  amended;  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended:  sections  29 
and  40  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act 
of  1933;  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (Public  Num- 
bered 381.  Seventy-third  Congress.  48  Stat. 
983);  Act  of  June  4.  1936  (Public  Nimibered 
644.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  49  Stat.  1461), 
as  amended;  sections  5,  6,  20,  25(b),  and  39 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937,  as  amended; 
sections  601  and  602  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 31.  1944  (Public  Law  425.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  58  Stat.  740.  741 ) ,  as  amended;  sec- 
tions 1,  2.  8.  4.  6.  6.  7.  8,  16,  and  17(b)  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1963,  as  amended; 
sections  3,  101,  and  301  (b)  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  19S6  are  hereby  repealed.  All  refer- 
ences in  other  legislation.  State  or  Federal, 
rules  and  regulations  of  any  agency,  stock, 
contracts,  deeds,  security  Instruments,  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  mortgages  and  other  doc- 
uments of  the  Institutions  of  the  System, 
to  the  Acts  repealed  hereby  Shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  comparable  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  the  institutions  of  the 


System  and  an  charters,  bylaws,  reeolutlons, 
stock  claaslflcations,  and  policy  directives 
Issued  or  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  aU  elections  held  and  ad- 
polntments  made  under  the  Acts  repealed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
tinuing and  remain  valid  until  superseded, 
modified,  or  r^laced  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  All  stock,  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
and  other  obligations  issued  under  the  re- 
pealed acts  shall  be  valid  and  enforceable 
ui>on  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
they  were  issued,  including  the  pledge  of 
collateral  against  which  they  were  issued, 
and  all  loans  made  and  security  or  collateral 
therefor  held  by,  and  all  contracts  entered 
into  by,  institutions  of  the  System  shall  re- 
main enforceable  according  to  their  tarns 
unless  and  until  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  It  being  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  to  avoid  disruption 
in  the  effective  operation  of  the  System  by 
reason  of  said  repeals. 

Sac.  6.27.  All XNDMENTS  TO  Otrxr  Laws. — 
(a)  The  Executive  schedule  of  basic  pay  (80 
Stat.  458,  5  U.S.C.  6311-«317),  as  amended, 
ts  further  amended  by  striking  from  posi- 
tions at  level  IV  the  "Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration."  (6  U.S.C.  6316(61)) 
and  Inserting  in  positions  at  level  m  the 
additional  poelitlon  "(68)  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration."  (5  U.S.C. 
5314.) 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  15  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  393)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  authorized 
to  act  as  depositaries  for  and  fiscal  agents  of 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  bank,  bank  for  cooperatives,  or  other 
institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System." 

Sxc.  5.28.  SxPAXABiuTT. — If  any  provlsicn 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
persons  or  in  any  circumstances.  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  in  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sac.  6M.  RxsxBTS  Right  To  Amxnd  os 
Rbpcal. — ^The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  provision  or  all  of  this  Act  Is  expressly 
reserved. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  I  modify  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  115,  line  14,  by  in- 
serting before  the  word  "to"  the  words 
"is  amended".  This  will  correct  sui  ob- 
vious clerical  error.  Also,  on  page  78,  line 
8,  the  word  "to"  should  have  been  de- 
leted, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  stricken. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  lix.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  it  is  my  privilege  to  report 
and  recommend  favorable  action  on  8. 
1483,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  as 
amended  by  the  committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  further 
provide  for  the  farmer-owned  co<H>era- 
tive  farm  credit  system  through  which 
credit  is  made  available  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  niral  residents,  and  to  asso- 
ciations and  others  upon  which  farming 
operations  are  dependent,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  modernized  system  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs. 

Recognizing  that  a  prosperous,  produc- 
tive stgrlculture  is  essential  to  a  free  Na- 
tion, It  is  the  objective  of  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  farm  credit  system 
to  improve  the  income  and  wellbe^  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  fur- 
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Dishing  adequate  and  ccmstructlve  credit 
and  closely  related  services  to  them,  their 
cooperatives,  and  selected  farm  related 
businesses  necessary  to  efficient  farm 
operations.  It  Is  this  end  that  6.  1483  is 
directed.  Its  enactment  will  result  in  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

The  system  has  its  beginning  with  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  of  1916,  at  a  time  when  farm- 
ers were  hard-put  to  obtain  credit.  This 
act  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
initial  capitalization  of  12  Federal  land 
banks,  one  In  each  of  12  Farm  Credit 
districts  across  the  United  States.  Also 
established  by  the  act  were  local  na- 
tional farm  locm  associations,  now 
called  Federal  land  bank  associations, 
through  which  the  land  banks  make 
long  term  loans  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  farm  real  estate. 

In  1923.  during  the  agricultural  de- 
pression, the  Congress  provided  for  the 
establishment  and  capitalization  of  12 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.  They 
were  intended  to  discount  or  purchase 
short  and  intermediate  term  notes  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  held  by  commer- 
cial banks  and  other  financing  institu- 
tions. 

In  March  of  1933,  an  Executive  order 
created  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
an  independent  Federal  agency,  to  super- 
vise the  Federal  land  banks.  Federal  land 
bank  associations,  and  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks. 

In  Jime  of  that  year,  with  the  country 
still  suffering  from  the  great  depression, 
Congress  passed  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  which  authorized  farmers  to  orga- 
nize local  credit  cooperatives,  called  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  which  could 
discount  farmers'  notes  with  the  credit 
banks,  to  provide  much  needed  operating 
credit.  The  act  also  provided  the  initial 
capital  and  staff  to  help  farmers  organize 
these  associations.  The  production  credit 
association,  in  effect,  became  the  retail 
outlets  for  credit  obtained  at  wholesale 
from  the  credit  banks. 

In  addition,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  provided  for  the  organization  and 
initial  capitalization  of  13  banks  for  co- 
operatives. These  banks  meet  the  spe- 
cialized needs  of  farmers'  marketing, 
supply,  and  business  service  cooperatives. 
The  producticm  credit  association,  and 
banks  for  cooperatives  were  also  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Most  of  the  fimds  locmed  by  the  banks 
and  associations  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem are  obtained  through  the  sale  of  se- 
curiUes  to  private  investors  in  the  Na- 
tion's money  markets.  These  securities 
are  sold  through  a  fiscal  agent  employed 
Jointly  by  all  37  banks. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  re- 
mained an  independent  agency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  from  1933 
to  1939  when  It  was  made  a  part  of  the 
U5.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  re- 
mained in  the  USDA  until  1953.  when  the 
passage  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953 
again  made  It  an  lndQ>endent  agency. 
10M  ***^tion,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1853  provided  for  a  means  of  farmer- 
control  of  the  banks  and  assodations  of 
"•  farm  credit  system  and  emphasized 
wwitual  complete  ownership  of  the  sys- 


ton  by  its  users.  At  that  time  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congien — 

To  encourage  and  f  adUtate  increased  bor- 
rower participation  in  the  mana^ment,  ooa- 
trol  and  ultimate  ownership  at  a  permanent 
system  of  agricultural  credit  made  avaUable 
through  institutions  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

Additional  legislation,  enacted  in  1955, 
1966,  and  1968,  further  stressed  comi>lete 
ownership  and  this  o49jective  was 
achieved  December  31,  1968,  when  the 
faith  of  Congress  in  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  this  Nation  was  fulfilled  and 
the  last  of  the  Oovemment's  investment 
in  the  banks  and  associations  of  the  sys- 
tem was  repaid. 

Immediately  after  the  retirement  of 
the  Oovemment's  Investment  in  the 
farm  credit  system,  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  top  policymaking  body  for 
the  system,  turned  its  full  attention  to 
the  future.  With  the  full  realization  that 
credit  needs  of  farmers  and  their  coop- 
eratives  were  both  changing  and  expand- 
ing, the  Board  ai^olnted  a  27-member 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
authorized  other  studies  to  ascertain  the 
credit  needs  of  agriculture  and  to  recom- 
mend changes  in  the  farm  credit  Sys- 
tran to  help  meet  those  needs. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  and  other  investigative 
groups,  many  of  whicb  are  manifest  in 
S.  1483,  were  submitted  bo  the  ownov 
of  the  farm  credit  S37stem  and  agricul- 
ture generally.  A  vast  majority  of  those 
affected  have  voiced  their  approval  of 
these  recommendations  and  they  have 
also  received  the  general  approval  of  the 
major  farm  organizations,  cooperatives, 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  and  44 
Members  of  this  body  as  witnessed  by  the 
list  of  cosponsors. 

Agriculture  is  now  using  some  $60  bil- 
lion of  credit  annually.  Experts  have 
projected  these  needs  by  1980  to  range 
from  $90  billion  to  $140  billion.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  very  best  efforts  of 
all  lenders  will  be  essential  if  these  needs 
are  to  be  met.  However,  the  volume  of 
credit  needed  is  only  part  of  what  is 
necessary.  In  addition  to  vast  sums  of 
money,  farmers,  ranchers,  and  their  co- 
operatives will  also  need  the  services  of 
other  businesses  and  services  related  to 
their  financial  needs. 

The  availability  of  adequate  ahd  de- 
pendable credit  to  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  the  business  organizations  upon 
which  they  depend,  whether  owned  by 
them  or  not,  and  the  availability  of  those 
services  which  modem  farm  businesses 
require,  will,  in  large  part,  determine  the 
kind  and  structure  of  agriculture  this 
Nation  wlU  have  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  commercial  family  farm  lias 
served  the  people  of  this  country  well. 
We  are  the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world. 
We  enjoy  a  variety  of  nutritious  foods 
In  great  abundance  at  the  lowest  real  cost 
of  any  country  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

While  it  does  not  contain  all  the  an- 
swers to  our  continued  well  being  in 
terms  of  the  availability  of  reasonably 
priced  food  and  fiber,  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  does  contain  what  the  vast 
majority  of  agricultural  producers  in  this 


Nation  consider  to  be  the  essential  in- 
gredients for  them  to  obtain  the  kindf 
and  amounts  of  credit  and  related  serv- 
ices which  will  enable  them  to  functkm 
in  an  increasingly  complex  agriculture. 

In  short,  through  the  enactment  of 
this  l^islatlon,  Congress  can  issue  a  new 
charter  that  will  modernize  the  coopera- 
tive farm  credit  system  so  it  can  con- 
tinue to  do  its  share  In  filling  the  chang- 
ing credit  needs  of  agriculture  and  rural 
America. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments directed  specifically  at  the  legis- 
lation In  question.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  laws  governing  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem have  been  written  at  various  times 
as  the  needs  arose. 

Most  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  land  banks  was  written  in  1918. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  precau- 
tionary limitations  included  in  that  law 
were  necessary  at  that  time  and  during 
the  developmental  years.  However,  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  those  very  re- 
strictions and  constraints  are  now  In- 
hibiting the  extension  of  adequate  smd 
sound  credit.  Subsequent  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, and  banks  for  cooperatives  wa» 
written  In  much  broader  terms.  This  has 
resulted  in  inconsistencies  among  the 
three  groups  of  Institutions  and  in  an 
extremely  difficult  set  of  laws  to  admin- 
ister. 

llierefore,  much  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  a  recodification  of  existing 
law,  eliminating  those  provisions  which 
have  become  obsolete  with  the  passage  of 
time,  and  replacing  some  legislation  with 
regulation  to  allow  fiexibillty  necessary 
to  meet  changing  credit  requirements. 
The  new  Act  tends  to  bring  decision- 
making down  to  the  level  nearest  the 
borrower  in  the  Interest  of  efficiency 
and  service. 

However,  there  are  several  new  author- 
ities and  clarifications  contained  in  the 
act  upon  which  I  would  like  to  comment. 


rmjt   I — FKDKBAI.   LAND   BANKS 

The  act  would  remove  the  65-peicent 
limitation  on  loans  made  by  the  ^deral 
land  banks.  This  limitation,  which 
studies  indicate  is  actually  53  percent  of 
the  martet  value  of  f  sums  mortgaged  last 
year,  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  lend- 
ing needs  of  the  1970's.  Instead,  imder 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Rum 
Credit  Administration,  additional  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  a  man's  re- 
payment capacity,  moral  character,  and 
management  ability.  Tbi&  authority  will 
also  permit  consideration  of  security 
other  than  first-mortgage  liens  on  real 
estate.  The  65-pereent  limitation  is  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  relatively  suc- 
cessful and  experienced  farmer  wishing 
to  expand  his  operation  and  is  an  almost 
insurmountable  hurdle  for  the  young 
man  wanting  to  get  established  in  the 
farming  business. 

New  authority  would  be  granted  the 
land  banks  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  on  nonfarm  rural  homes.  Rural 
America  has  only  one-third  the  Nation's 
people,  but  has  two- thirds  of  its  sub- 
standard housing.  Credit  for  rural  homes 
is  urgenUy  needed  to  help  st«n  the 
countiy-to-clty  fiow  of  population. 
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To  assure  the  intended  objective  of  tbe 
Ocogress  is  met.  the  oommlttee  modtfled 
the  act  to  eofver  low  and  moderately 
pcleed  hoosiaff  outside  towns,  suImUtI- 
flioDs,  and  built-up  areas.  These  are  tbe 
areas  in  which  the  greatest  credit  gape 
exist.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  ccnunittee 
that  permission  to  allow  the  land  banlcs 
to  make  these  kinds  of  loans  wlH  result 
In  a  contribution  to  rural  development, 
not  only  by  malring  rural  America  a  more 
attractive  place  to  live,  but  also  by  cre- 
ating jobs  in  Industries  rdating  to  home- 
bulldlng  and  by  eiQMUMttng  the  tax  base 
In  rural  America.  Puither,  records  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  reveal 
that  substantial  nimibers  of  their  bor- 
rowers who  have  demonstrated  repcqr- 
ment  oapadtles  wUch  merit  their  "grad- 
uation" to  other  lenders  are  unable  to 
find  lenders  wfUlne  to  take  over  their 
loans.  With  the  land  banks  In  a  position 
to  do  this,  FHA  can  then  save  a  greater 
number  of  lower  Income  rural  residents. 

Perhaps  no  group  of  lenders  In  the 
coimtry  has  more  expertise  In  the  area 
of  niral  home  loans  than  do  the  land 
banks.  For  54  srears  they  have  been  mak- 
ing loans  on  rural  farm  homes  and  have 
built  more  apedalized  expeiience  in 
making  home  loans  to  part-time  farmers. 

In  the  event  of  a  period  of  tight  money, 
the  ccHimxittee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Farm  Credit  AdministraUoa  that  farm 
lending  would  receive  preference.  The 
committee  is  convinced  that  nonfarm 
rural  home  loans  will  not  resuH  in  the 
curtailment  of  credit  to  agriculture  be- 
cause the  Federal  land  banks  obtain 
their  loan  funds  from  private  investors 
in  the  Nation's  money  markets  and  not 
from  any  fixed  or  ai>propriated  pool. 
In  addition,  the  farmers  wiio  sit  on  local 
Federal  land  bank  association  loan 
committees,  the  district  farm  credit 
boards,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration will  not  allow  restrictions  on  farm 
loans.  Further,  nonfarm  borrowers  will 
be  issued  nonvoting  stock  in  local  asso- 
ciations 80  the  control  of  those  associa- 
tions and  the  resulting  loan-decision 
authority  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
farmers. 

Another  area  of  new  authority  to  be 
granted  the  land  banks  is  in  makinc 
loans  to  farm-related  businesses.  Wl^ 
the  cost  of  fann  ma^ilnery  and  equip- 
ment rising  each  year,  many  farmers, 
though  they  need  such  equipment,  can- 
not Justify  Its  purchase  or  hesitate  to  tie 
up  large  amounts  of  their  scarce  capital 
to  buy  it.  Tliese  farmers  frequently  turn 
to  custom  operators  who  provide  on-the- 
f  arm  services.  However,  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  those  «1io  may  be  willing  to 
provide  custom  services  to  farmers  have 
dUBeulty  obtaining  financing.  Tbe  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  would  aDow  ttie  land 
banks  to  make  such  loans.  To  assure 
this  provision  woiild  not  take  in  the  en- 
tire acrlbusinfess  area,  the  committee  re- 
stricted loans  to  persons  furnishing  serv- 
ices directly  rdated  to  farm  operating 
needs.  These  would  be  services  which 
the  fanner,  under  ordinary  circimi- 
stanees.  would  provide  for  himself,  but 
due  to  economic  or  ottier  reascms  prefers 
to  have  performed  by  others.  This  pro- 
vision also  has  implications  for  rural  area 
development  The  financing  of  custom 


operators  and  other  farm-related  busi- 
nesses will  stimulate  business  in  the 
country  and  provide  Jobs  for  rural  Ameri- 
cans, both  of  which  have  a  direct  impact 
on  ti^e  rural  economy. 

With  the  granting  of  these  and  other 
new  authorities,  the  question  of  the  tax- 
ation of  the  Federal  land  banks  was 
raised  during  the  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee weighed  carefully  the  evidence  re- 
lating to  taxation  and  reserve  require- 
ments, both  of  which  remained  un- 
changed in  the  act.  After  examining 
these  concerns,  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  problem  raises  committee  Juris- 
dictional questions,  but  that  It  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  Finance  Committee 
to  imdertake  a  separate  review  of  the  tax 
and  reserve  obligations  of  the  land  banks 
to  determine  eqiiitable  treatment  as  com- 
pared to  other  lending  institutions. 

Other  changes  in  title  I  bring  loan  de- 
cisions closer  to  the  borrower,  provide 
for  prior  approval  of  loans  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion rather  than  legislated,  broaden  loss- 
sharing  agreements  among  associations, 
and  permit  associations  to  provide  finan- 
cially related  services  to  members  on  an 
optional  basis. 

TIIXB  n — PHSBAL  INTERICEOIATK  CRKDIT  BANKS 
AlfS  PBODUCnON  CRZOIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  act  would  enumerate  tbe  corpo- 
rate powers  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  to  make  them  compatible 
with  those  of  the  land  banks.  However. 
the  credit  banks  would  remain  essen- 
tially as  discoimt  banks  for  credit  which 
is  availidsle  at  retail  from  production 
credit  associations  and  other  flnAnHTiff 
Institutions  furnishing  short-  and  Inter- 
mediate-term credit  to  farmers. 

These  banks  would  be  permitted  to 
purchase  stock  in  or  contribute  to  the 
surplus  of  production  credit  associa- 
tions, partldiMite  with  production  credit 
associations  in  larger  loans,  and  famish 
financially  related  services  at  the  option 
of  the  Individual  borrower. 

New  authority  would  be  granted  Pro- 
duction Credit  Associations  to  make 
loans  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
non-farm  rural  homes  in  the  same  areas 
as  land  Bank  kmg-term  rural  housing 
loans  and  make  loans  to  persons  furnish- 
ing tbe  kinds  of  farm  related  services  de- 
scribed in  title  I.  Production  Credit  As- 
sociations would  also  be  permitted  to  pro- 
vide financially  rdated  services  at  the 
option  of  the  borrower. 

Authority  would  be  granted  to  Produc- 
tion Credit  Associations  to  participate 
with  commercial  banks  in  making  loans 
to  farmers.  This  feature  would  permit 
country  banks  to  continue  their  lines  of 
credit  with  their  customers  and  have  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  carry  the 
overllnes. 

mui  m — mufKB  vob  coopsBAnvaa 

The  auth(»1ty  of  the  Banks  for  Coop- 
eratives is  clarified  to  make  continuing 
commitments  for  lines  of  credit,  furnish 
technical  and  other  services  to  borrow- 
ers, and  participate  In  loans  with  com- 
mercial banks,  other  lendras  and  other 
Banks  for  CoopenXtvte. 

The  ratio  of  atithorlxed  debentures  to 
net  worth  of  the  banks  would  be  raised 
from  8  to  1  to  20  to  1.  This  would  make 


the  Banks  consistent  In  this  respect  with 
other  segments  of  the  system  and  pro- 
vide a  cushion  to  tide  them  over  in  the 
event  of  natural  disasters,  transportatton 
tleups  and  sharp  seasonal  loan  demands. 
The  definition  of  cooperatives  eligible 
to  borrow  from  the  banks  would  be  stated 
separately  from  that  in  the  Aipicultisal 
Marketing  Act  and  would  permit  district 
Banks  to  make  loans  to  oo<H>erattveB 
where  M%  percent  of  the  voting  media 
is  held  by  farmers.  The  current  restric- 
tive level  is  resulting  in  unmet  credit 
needs  particularly  of  supply  cooperatives 
who  may  sell  partly  to  nonf  armers.  The 
act  would  also  provide  for  loans  to  co- 
operatives handling  aquatic  products.  Ih 
making  these  changes,  however,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  Intend  to  broaden  eligi- 
bility to  include  congl(»nerate  corpora- 
tions or  their  subsidiaries  who  adjust 
their  corporate  structures  so  as  to  meet 
eligibility  requirements  of  legitimate  co- 
operatives. 

TTTLx  IT — rmnatta  oivutionb 

The  major  change  allowable  in  the 
fxmding  operations  of  the  farm  credit 
banks  is  permissloD  to  issue  a  imlfled  se- 
curity. Presently,  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  institutions  issues  its  own  con- 
solidated security.  Issuance  of  a  unified 
security  would  allow  the  banks  to  better 
adjust  maturity  patterns  and  result  in 
less  clutter  in  the  market. 

In  the  area  of  funding  operations,  the 
committee  restricted  the  issuance  of  the 
farm  credit  Investment  band — an  in- 
strument said  directly  to  members  of 
Federsd  land  banlcs  associations — and 
production  credit  associations — so  that 
it  will  not  be  issued  with  rates  of  re- 
turn, amounts,  and  maturities  in  excess 
of  those  permitted  under  member  bank 
regulations  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

TTTLK   T — DISnUCT   AND   FABIf   CmKOn  ADIONB- 
ISATION   OBOANIZATTON 

In  this  title,  the  structure  oS  the  dis- 
trict organizatkiD,  the  manner  at  election 
of  district  farm  credit  boards,  and  the 
functioD  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion are  continiied  without  substantial 
change.  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, operating  under  the  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Presidentially  appointed 
and  Senate  confirmed  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  will  ctmtlnue  to  carry  out 
its  functfcxis  as  supervisor,  regulator,  and 
coordinator  (tf  the  banks  and  associations 
and  Senate-confirmed  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  however,  will 
delegate  to  the  district  banks,  with  their 
power  to  redelegate  to  the  local  associa- 
tions, such  functions  as  it  determines  can 
be  best  carried  en  at  the  district  and  local 
levels  in  the  best  interests  of  efllciency, 
effectiveness,  and  service  to  borrowers. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  authorities  con- 
tained in  this  act,  including  the  removal 
of  a  number  of  archaic  restrictloDs,  and 
the  projected  increases  in  the  use  of 
credit  by  agriculture,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
that  it  be  keenly  aware  of  its  responsi- 
bilities as  set  forth  in  this  legJslaUon  and 
as  established  by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board. 

To  assure  that  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem continues  to  serve  all  types  of  agri- 
culture, to  all  parts  of  the  country,  at 
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all  times,  and  acconling  to  the  totent  of 
the  Congress,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration is  further  directed  to  sidnnit  to 
tbe  Congress  cui  annual  r^ort  on  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  the  purposes 
of  this  act  are  being  carried  out. 

AODinONAL  COIUfKMTB 

The  objectives  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  were  modified  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Farm  Credit  System  shall  be 
responsive  to  the  credit  needs  of  till  types 
of  agriculture  having  a  sound  base  for 
credit. 

Provisions  were  Inserted  formalizing 
an  appeal  procedure  under  which  a  bor- 
rower dissatisfied  with  a  loan  decision 
could  have  an  informal  hearing  before 
tbe  loan  committee  or  ofBcer  acttog  on 
the  loan. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
a  nominating  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  nominating  at  least  two  can- 
didates for  the  elective  ofQces  to  be  filled 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  Production 
Credit  Associations  and  Federal  Land 
Bank  Associations  to  assure  broad  repre- 
sentation of  a31  agricultural  interests  and 
avoid  self-perpetuating  boards.  A  similar 
objective  will  be  accomplished  at  the  dis- 
trict board  level  through  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

nr  OONCLX7SION 

There  is  no  question  that  the  credit 
needs  of  agriculture  in  the  years  ahead 
will  be  tremendous.  What  this  bill  does 
is  to  permit  the  farmer-owned,  coopera- 
tive Farm  Credit  System  to  adapt  its  pro- 
grams to  better  help  fill  those  needs.  The 
system  cannot  do  it  alone.  All  lenders  are 
needed.  Enactment  of  this  legislation, 
however,  will  help. 

First.  It  will  help  assure  that  farmers, 
ranchers,  their  cooperatives,  businesses 
necessary  to  their  existence,  and  rural 
residents  have  available  to  them  credit 
and  financially  related  services. 

Second.  It  will  aid  in  rural  area  devel- 
opment, helping  to  matotaln  a  rural- 
urban  population  balance,  thus  also  aid- 
ing our  already  overcrowded  cities. 

Third.  It  will  benefit  all  Americans  by 
helping  preserve  the  commercial  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  that  has 
served  us  so  well. 

Fourth.  It  will  contribute  to  stable 
supplies  of  food  and  help  keep  consiuner 
costs  down. 

Fifth.  And  it  will  do  this  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

The  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  is 
a  unique  example  of  self-help;  an  ex- 
ample of  how  people,  with  initial  assist- 
ance from  their  Government,  can  own 
Mid  operate  their  own  institutions. 
Nearly  1  million  farmers  and  4,000  of 
their  cooperatives  have  invested  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  their  own  credit 
Institutions.  In  fiscal  year  1971.  they  bor- 
rowed $13.6  billion  through  those  institu- 
tions and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  $16.1 
billion  in  loans  outstanding  from  them. 

Action  by  the  Congress  can  help  them 
continue  to  operate  as  effectively  and  as 
eflBclently  as  possible. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  S.  1483.  thn 
^arm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 


Senator  f mn  Georgia  for  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  timely  statement  aa  the 
farm  credit  system  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  might  say  I  subscribe  thor- 
oughly to  what  he  has  Just  said. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  the  com- 
mittee considered,  problems  which  were 
not  so  much  directed  at  the  main  thrust 
of  the  bill  as  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
finer  points  in  the  bill. 

Overall,  I  beUeve  that  most  of  our  con- 
stituency favored  the  main  thrust  of  the 
bill,  which  was  to  update  the  farm  credit 
system  and  expand  it  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modem  agriculture. 

There  were  some  controversiaJ  points 
in  the  original  bill,  one  having  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  the  farm  credit  system's 
authority  to  cover  so-called  rural  hous- 
ing. The  committee  report,  on  page  12, 
explains  what  we  did  on  this  point  very 
wdl. 

We  recognize  that  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  rural  housing,  commercial 
credit  is  presently  available.  We  also 
recognize  that  there  are  areas  in  the 
rural  sector  of  our  country  where  ordi- 
nary conunercial  credit  is  practically 
nonexistent.  To  that  extent  we  thought 
that  the  authority  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  should  be  expanded,  but 
with  this  understanding,  as  spelled  out 
in  the  committee  report:  That  the  pri- 
ority needs  of  agricultiu-e  and  opera- 
tional needs  of  farmers  come  first,  and 
then,  tf  there  is  credit  left  over,  the  sys- 
tem could  be  extended  to  cover  low-  and 
moderate-priced  rural  housing  where 
regular  conunercisd  credit  is  not  avail- 
able. On  pages  10  and  51  of  the  bill  we 
have  spelled  that  out  precisely. 

Another  area  that  caused  some  con- 
cern was  the  area  of  financially  related 
services,  which  the  bill,  on  page  10,  and 
agato  (m  page  52,  had  provided.  We 
thought  that  the  language  was  a  little 
too  broad,  that  it  coiild  be  Interpreted 
to  cover  such  financial  services  as  tax 
return  preparation  and  estate  planning, 
and  possibly  services  in  the  case  of  a 
farm  which  was  only  a  small  part  of  an 
overall  operation — for  example,  the  op- 
eration of  a  commercial  business  which 
had  an  incidental  farm  operation. 

We  wanted  to  limit  the  financial  serv- 
ices to  the  onfarm  operations,^  so  that 
the  farm  credit  sjrstem  would  not  get 
toto  competition  with  those  services  that 
are  now  taking  care  of  bustoess-tsrpe  op- 
erations. To  the  extent  that  the  system 
would  provide  accoimUng  and  possibly 
computerized  costing  systems  and  infor- 
mation for  onfarm  c^ierations,  the  bill 
authorizes  that  activity. 

Then  finally,  the  original  bill  provided 
for  the  extension  of  credit  to  agribusi- 
nesses serving  farmers.  It  was  our  con- 
cern that  the  language  as  originally 
drafted  was  so  broad  that  it  might  extend 
to  activities  beycmd  those  advocated  to 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  repre- 
sentatives. 

Those  representatives  testified  that 
there  are  custom  farming  operations 
which  take  place  on  farms  which  are 
totimately  onmected  with  onfarm  op- 
erations and  for  which  credit  needs 
exist. 


So  we  redrafted  that  portion  of  the 
bill  to  make  it  clear  that  to  the  case  of 
Eigribustoesses,  credit  would  be  author- 
ized for  farm-related  services  to  farmers, 
but  only  services  directly  related  to  their 
onfarm  <H>erating  needs. 

A  question  came  up  with  respect  to 
furnishing  credit  to  agribusmess  opera- 
tions which  would  deliver  gas  and  oil 
to  farms  which,  of  coiu-se,  would  be  used 
for  farm  machinery  operations.  I  beUeve 
the  understandtog  of  the  committee — 
and  I  would  appreciate  the  chairman's 
acknowledgement  of  this — was  that  the 
credit  authorization  imder  this  bill  would 
not  extend  to  that,  because  those  are 
products,  and  not  services. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Tbe  Senator  is  cor- 
rect to  his  toterpretation  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  statute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

So  with  these  changes,  Mr.  President, 
EUid  a  few  others  which,  as  I  said  earlier, 
do  not  go  to  the  mato  thrust  of  the  bill, 
but  to  some  of  the  finer  points,  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has  turned  out  a  workable,  reason- 
able piece  of  legislation,  and  I  hope  that 
my  fellow  Senators  will  see  fit  to  support 
it.  

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  r^mrted 
to  this  body  a  trill  which  is  somewhat 
past  due,  but  which  will  be  of  immeas- 
urable value  to  American  agriculture  and 
American  agricultural  co(^>eratives  to 
the  future. 

As  a  monber  of  both  the  Subctxnmit- 
tee  on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification,  before  which  hearings  on 
S.  1483  were  held,  and  the  Commltee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  whose  report 
we  are  now  considering,  and  as  a  cospcm- 
sor  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate my  support  for  it  and  commend 
it  to  this  body. 

I  am  firmly  convtoced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  our  farmers,  ranchers,  co- 
operatives, and  the  residents  of  rural 
America  that  they  will  conttoue  to  have 
available  to  them  adequate  credit  and 
related  services  that  will,  to  fact,  help 
Increase  their  tocomes  and  contribute  to 
their  well  being  while  making  rural 
America  a  better  place  to  live. 

As  one  who  has  a  long  toterest  to  co- 
operatives, I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  provisions  to  the  bill  that  will 
make  eligible  cooperatives  handling  fish 
and  fish  products  and  that  will  matotato 
eligibility  of  aU  cooperatives  where  66% 
percent  of  the  voting  media  is  vested  to 
the  hands  of  farmers  or  harvesters  of 
aquatic  ducts.  This  provision  is  especially 
important  to  our  farm  supply  coopera- 
tives. Many  of  them  retain  as  members 
retired  farmers,  who  frequently  retain 
tovestments  to  their  cooperatives,  and 
membership  of  some  nonfarmers  which 
helps  maintain  the  volume  necessary  to 
efficiently  and  economically  serve  their 
farmer  members. 

The  benefits  derived  from  loans  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  should  flow  prin- 
cipally to  individual  persons  who  are 
actively  engaged  to  farmtog  or  fishing 
operati(ms  for  all  or  part  of  their  Uvell- 
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hood.  Included  in  this  category  are  those 
who  own  or  lease  Ismd  or  fishing  vessels 
or  who  otherwise  share  In  the  manage- 
ment and  ride  of  such  operations.  I  have 
no  qualms  at  all  that  the  control  of  these 
cocq^eratives  and  of  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives will  remain  firmly  with  those 
whom  Congress  intends. 

However,  I  view  with  grave  concern 
the  poesflMlity  of  quasi  or  psuedo  co- 
operatives obtaining  loans  from  these 
banks.  The  M%-percait  voting  media 
requlremeDt  must  be  adhered  to  in  the 
strictest  sense.  When  the  members  of  a 
cooperative  are  corporate  eotltlee  or  evm 
other  cooperatives,  the  bank  for  oo<H)era- 
tives  should  carefully  investigate  and 
lode  throue^  those  organlzatiaDS  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  66%  percent  of 
the  stockholders  of  such  corporations  or 
members  d  such  cooperatives  are  in  fact 
engBged  in  agricultural  xxe  aquatic  pur- 
suits as  their  major  function.  It  is  alto- 
gether poss^^le  for  a  c<mt^amerate  ccmt- 
poration  oi  a  nonfarming  oorpca«tion, 
through  one  or  more  subsidiaries,  to 
manipulate  its  carporvXa  structure  In 
such  a  way  that  it  would  appear  eligible 
as  a  oooporative.  or.  as  a  producer,  to  be 
eligflDle  for  membership  in  and  possibly 
obtain  control  of  a  farmer  cooperative. 

Ilie  intent  of  this  legi^ation  must  be 
made  crystal  clear.  The  banks  for  co- 
operativeB  and  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration have  a  respcmsibllity  to  assure 
that  loans  are  not  granted  to  quasi  or 
psuedo  cooperatives:  organizations  in 
which  the  voting  control  or  Influence  Is 
not  66%  percent  in  the  hands  of  sigri- 
cultural  producers  or  harvesters  of 
aquatic  products. 

In  cases  where  the  members  of  a  co- 
operative are  corporate  entities,  more 
than  one-half  their  assets  or  sales  v(d- 
ume  must  be  directly  related  to  sigricul- 
tural  production.  And  when  such  corpo- 
rations are  subsidiaries,  the  stockholders 
of  the  parent  organization  should  be 
anal3rzed  to  determine  the  extent  of  the*T 
agricultural  interests. 

I  do  not,  in  any  way,  mean  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  legislation  as  it  is  written.  I 
am  not  suggesting  changes  in  it.  The  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives— as  with  the  provisions  and 
new  authorities  relating  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  farm  credit  system — are 
necessary  and  worthwhile. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  through 
misinterpretation,  loan  fimds  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  could  benefit 
those  for  whom  they  were  not  intended. 
Conglomerate  corporations  and  non- 
farming  corporations  certainly  have  a 
right  to  financing,  but  not  by  the  farmer- 
owned  banks  for  cooperatives.  If  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  were  to  provide 
such  financing,  it  mi^t  well  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  m  the  banks  and  the  whole 
cooperative  movement. 

I  would  assume  that  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives, through  careful  analysis  of 
applicants,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Admln- 
Istraticm.  in  its  supervisory  and  regula- 
tory capacity,  will  assure  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation  will  not  be  diverted  to 
profitmaktng  organizations. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Iowa,  and  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  for 
their  generosity  and  their  complimen- 
tary remaiics. 

Permit  me  to  say  also  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
probably  has  as  little  i>artisanshlp  as 
any  committee  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  work  on  bills  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  think  Is  the  best 
Judgment  of  our  membership,  and  we  act 
accordingly.  I  am  grateful  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  Members,  not  only  on 
the  majority  side  of  the  aisle,  but  on  the 
mlnori^  side  as  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  add  this  to  what  our  chairman  has 
said: 

During  my  almoBt  31  years  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  have  never  known  of  any 
partisan  vote  to  be  taken  on  that  oommltee. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  In  the  14  V^  years 
I  have  served,  there  has  never  been  one. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  support  for  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971.  I  do  this  as  an  active  farmer, 
and  one  who  knows  the  tremendous  de- 
mands that  agriculture  has  for  a  stable 
and  constantly  growing  supply  of  farm 
credit. 

American  agriculture  has  become  the 
world's  most  efBcient,  and  the  American 
consumer,  because  of  the  success  of 
American  agriculture,  is  the  world's  best 
fed.  Yet  in  this  coimtry,  the  food  budget 
for  the  average  American  family 
amounts  to  only  16  percent  of  the  pay 
check.  This  is  by  far  the  best  record  so 
far  as  food  cost  are  concerned  of  any 
coimtry  In  the  wo.  Id. 

At  the  present  time,  each  American 
farmer  feeds  about  45  consumers,  and 
this  figiire  is  going  up  each  year.  Amer- 
ican agriculture  ctm  continue  to  do  this 
outstanding  Job  only  if  it  has  access  to 
an  abundant  and  stable  supply  of  farm 
credit.  If  credit  is  not  available,  the 
farmers  wiU  not  be  able  to  purchase  the 
equipment,  the  chemicals,  the  fertilizer, 
and  all  the  other  supplies  that  a  modem 
eflk;ient  American  farm  must  have. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  in  many  ways 
gives  greater  freedom  to  the  operation 
of  the  agencies  which  this  act  creates 
and  continues,  and  in  this  way  makes  it 
possible  for  the  private  sources  to  have 
supplementail  credit  available  which 
many  times  the  private  banks  and  other 
lending  agencies  cannot  provide.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  this  act  is  much 
better  than  the  legislation  that  is  already 
on  the  books.  I  believe  it  will  serve  agri- 
culture much  better,  and  I  sim  very  proud 
to  be  one  of  the  coauthors,  and  strongly 
urge  that  the  measure  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  his  statement  and  for  his 
efforts  in  the  committee.  The  several 
amendments  which  he  offered  made  a 
stgnlflcant  contribution  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1483,  the  Form  Credit 
Act  of  1971,  I  welcome  this  opportimity 
to  urge  that  it  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  modernizing  and  xipdat- 
ing  the  farm  credit  system  has  long  been 


recognized.  Two  years  ago  members  cf 
the  system  began  to  examine  ways  in 
which  changes  could  be  made.  First  they 
set  up  the  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Credit  to  make  an  indepth  study  of  the 
total  credit  picture,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmer  and  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  Interest. 

Over  many  months  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  qualified  farm  leaders  and 
agricultural  experts,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  the  finance  and  academic  com- 
munities, expressed  their  views  on  many 
aspects  of  the  future  financing  of  agri- 
culture and  the  rural  community. 

Frcan  the  studies  that  proceeded  the 
drafting  of  this  bill  and  from  the  knowl- 
edgeable testimony  given  by  many  expert 
witnesses  to  the  subcommittee  hearing 
this  measure,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
great  effort  will  need  to  be  expended  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  agriculture  and 
rural  America. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The 
use  of  credit  In  agriculture  today  is 
slightly  more  than  $60  billion.  By  the  end 
of  this  decade  the  figure  will  likely  dou- 
ble— to  around  $120  billion. 

There  is  no  question  that  meeting  this 
demand  will  place  a  great  strain  on  all 
existing  rural  lenders.  In  that  regard,  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  with  those  nmd 
lending  experts  who  maintain  that  it  will 
take  the  best  efforts  of  all  lenders  simply 
to  meet  the  needs. 

Therefore,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  will  permit 
greater  cooperation  among  rural  lend- 
ers— to  permit  the  lending  tmits  of  the 
farm  credit  system  to  work  even  closer 
with  commercial  rural  banks  In  extend- 
ing necessary  credit  to  agriculture  and 
the  rural  community. 

Over  the  years  the  farm  credit  system 
and  rural  bankers  have  been  healthy 
competitors.  Tills  is  as  it  should  be  and 
as  it  will  continue. 

However,  there  are  times  when  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  a  borrower  for 
these  two  lending  organizations  to  co- 
operate on  a  loan  rather  than  compete 
for  it.  Let  me  give  an  example: 

Under  rules  governing  commercial 
banks,  it  quite  often  occurs  that  a  small 
rural  bank  is  not  permitted  because  of 
its  relatively  small  capital  structure  to 
advance  the  entire  credit  needs  of  farm 
customer.  This  is  due  to  the  regulation 
that  a  bank  cannot  have  loans  out  to  a 
single  customer  exceeding  a  certain  per- 
centage of  its  assets. 

To  meet  the  credit  needs  of  this  cus- 
tomer, the  commercial  bank  must  then 
find  a  city  correspondent  bank  to  finance 
the  amount  exceeding  the  limit — ^the 
"overllne."  During  periods  of  high  loan 
demand  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  a  rural  bank  to  find  a  city  cor- 
respondent to  take  the  overllne.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  often  money  can 
command  a  greater  return — either 
through  higher  Interest  rates  or  a  cut  of 
the  profits — in  the  city  than  for  agricul- 
tural loans. 

Hie  bill  before  us  today  would  allow 
farm  credit  systan  lending  units  to  par- 
ticipate with  commercial  banks  in  loans 
to  farmers  by  permitting  than  to  carry 
the  bank's  overllne. 

This  to  me  is  an  extremely  beneficial 
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feature  of  the  bill.  It  wiU  keep  money 
flowing  to  agriculture  during  times  of 
stress  when  it  otherwise  would  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  here  are 
aware  that  a  number  of  the  commercial 
banking  fraternity  have  spoken  out  in 
opposition  to  certain  featiu^s  of  the  bill. 
A  large  share  of  the  criticism  was  di- 
rected toward  a  new  debt  instrument  of 
the  farm  credit  system — the  farm  credit 
Investment  bond — ^which  some  bankers 
feel  competes  unfairly  for  their  savings 
deposits.  The  committee  looked  into  this 
matter  in  some  detail  and,  in  its  report, 
treats  the  subject  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  abimdantly  fair  manner. 

The  report  related  that  provisions  were 
inserted  to  assure  that  any  obligations 
issued  similar  to  the  farm  credit  invest- 
ment bond  "will  be  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  regard  to  rate,  amount, 
and  maturity  tis  those  Imposed  on  its 
member-banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board." 

"nils  in  my  opinion  clarifies  the  prob- 
lem that  has  arisen — and  has  done  so  in 
a  manner  which  is  fair  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

But  while  there  were  certain  objec- 
tions from  commercial  bankers  on  the 
investment  bond,  I  did  not  observe  criti- 
cism by  bankers  of  the  participation  fea- 
ture. In  fsu:t,  there  were  several  bankers 
who  testified  to  the  necessity  of  it.  Here 
is  what  one  banker  said  in  House  testi- 
mony: 

I  have  been  Involved  In  country  banking 
for  many  years  and  have  enjoyed  a  very  fa- 
vorable relationship  with  Farm  Credit  lend- 
ing Institutions.  While  I  cannot  claim  com- 
plete familiarity  with  all  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  I  particularly  wish  to 
endorse  the  participation  features  whereby 
the  lending  Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  can  participate  with  commercial 
banks  on  their  agricultural  loans.  The  par- 
ticipation features  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue serving  our  customers  with  our  over- 
ride of  the  credit  reqvilremente  being  handled 
by  Farm  Credit. 

The  banker,  Charles  N.  Plowden,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Summerton.  Sum- 
merton.  B.C.,  added: 

I  am  aware  of  the  continuing  trend  of  big- 
ger banks  swallowing  up  little  banks,  and  I 
am  concerned  that  unless  we  get  such  par- 
ticipation features  as  are  embodied  In  this 
legislation  the  trend  will  increase  and  small 
countvy  banks  will  be  the  loser. 

This  eloquently  describes  the  predica- 
ment that  small  coimtry  banks  find 
themselves  in  as  they  attempt  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  some  of  their  good  farm 
customers.  And  it  sets  forth  how  farm 
credit  banks  and  commercial  bankers 
can  cooperate  further  in  supplying  the 
tremendous  demand  tor  agricultural 
credit. 

Cooperation  between  the  farm  credit 
system  and  commercial  lenders  is  not 
new.  Over  the  years  they  have  been  work- 
ing together  through  a  system  in  which 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  dis- 
count notes  with  "OFI's" — other  financ- 
ing institutions.  These  OFI's  may  be 
commercial  banks,  livestock  loan  com- 
panies and  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  program — 
which  has  been  underway  ever  since 
the    Intermediate    credit    banks    were 


formed — ^Is  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of 
capital  into  agriculture. 

As  of  the  last  report,  there  was  a  total 
of  $222  million  in  discounts  outstanding 
to  these  OFI's  by  the  credit  banks,  in- 
cluding nearly  %2  million  in  my  State  of 
Missouri. 

This  program  is  but  another  demon- 
stration of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  community 
through  co(H>eratlon  among  rural  lend- 
ers, and  this  program  would  continue  un- 
der the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  limited  my 
remarks  to  but  one  section  of  this  com- 
prehensive legislation,  let  me  underscore 
the  value  of  the  many  features  of  the  bill. 
The  need  for  greater  financing  of  rural 
housing  is  evident.  The  bill  will  help  meet 
some  of  the  need.  Young  farmers  need 
additional  capital  to  get  their  operation 
capitalized  properly.  The  bill  will  allow 
farm  credit  system  lenders  to  extend 
additional  financing  to  them. 

These  and  other  features  of  the  bill 
will,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  stimu- 
late the  sigricultural  and  rural  economy 
and  make  it  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work. 

I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
measure  and  urge  its  passage. 

One  of  the  great  voices  for  the  farmer 
in  Missouri  and  the  Midwest  is  the  Mid- 
continent  Fanners  Association.  Through 
the  efforts  of  MFA,  our  farmers  have 
made  many  gains,  and  they  have  earned 
the  respect  and  attention  of  all  of  us 
who  are  Interested  in  farm  matters. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  Interest  that  we 
read  testimony  by  MFA  vice  president 
L.  C.  "Clell"  Carpenter,  of  Columbia.  Mo., 
in  support  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971,  presented  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  July  8,  1971. 

In  his  statement,  he  says: 

I  have  had  the  omxnrtonlty  to  observe  the 
Initiation  ikQd  development  al  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  It  can  well  be  labeled  as 
one  o(  America's  greatest  success  stories. 

However,  he  notes  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  demand  for  farm  credit  pro- 
jected over  the  next  few  years,  and  citing 
the  advantages  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
states: 

This  type  of  legislation  Is  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  and  financing  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  desirable  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  statement  by  one  of 
our  most  able  farm  spokesmen  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Statucknt  of  L.  C.  "Clku."  CAKnMTm 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  L.  C.  "CleU"  Carpenter. 
I  appear  here  today  speaking  for  the  Mid- 
continent  Farmers  Association,  with  head- 
quarters In  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  over  152,000  mem- 
bers In  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  adjacent 
states.  Mr.  Bracey  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  this  committee  for  permit- 
ting us  to  appear  here  today  to  testify  in 
favor  of  the  modernization  of  farm  credit  and 
the  expansion  of  rural  development  pro- 
grams. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  appear  before  this  com- 


mittee to  urge  favorable  action  on  HA.  7138. 
This  bill  replaces  the  ■Tiating  Farm  Credit 
Act  and  would  modernise  and  conaoUdate 
existing  Farm  Credit  lava  to  meet  current 
and  future  niral  credit  needs.  This  would  b« 
accomplished  without  changing  the  exist- 
ing struoture  of  the  System  and  would  re- 
tain the  Farm  Credit  Administration  aa  an 
Independent  executive  agency. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Initiation  and  development  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  It  can  well  be  labeled  as  one 
of  America's  greatest  success  stories.  It  exem- 
pltfles  the  honored  concept.  The  Government 
serves  as  a  catalyst  enabling  people  to  do 
for  themselves  that  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  achieve.  The  aocompUshmenta  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  have  exceeded  the 
fondest  expectations  of  the  original  designers 
of  this  act. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  today  has  made 
It  possible  for  406,000  farmers  to  tfiaze 
ownership  In  local  Federal  Land  Bank  A«- 
soclatlons  tbroxigh  which  the  pvm:haae  at 
their  land  and  their  homes  has  been  fi- 
nanced. This  system  has  enabled  636,000 
farmers  to  provide  c^>eratlng  credit  for  them- 
selves through  local  ownership  In  local  Pro- 
duction Credit  Assoclstloos.  And,  further- 
more, it  has  enabled  nearly  S4W0  fatmer- 
owned  cooperatives  representing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  members  to  finance  tbelr 
operations  through  the  Bank  for  Ooc^Mra- 
tlves  In  which  these  farmer  oooperatlvea 
share  ownership  and  ocmtrol. 

The  Farm  Oedlt  System  has  been  the 
moftlvatlng  factor  In  moving  large  sums  off 
money  from  the  financial  centers  of  this 
nation  to  the  rural  areas  for  their  benefit 
and  oonstructlve  development.  This  has  been 
accomplished  with  virtually  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Every  dollar  of  the  Government 
"seed  money"  Invested  In  the  13  Federal 
Land  Banks,  the  12  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  and  the  13  Banks  for  Coc^Mratlvea 
m  the  Farm  Credit  System  has  been  repcOd 
In  full. 

Furthermore,  farmers  have  Invested  $1 
blUlon  of  their  own  money  In  their  own 
credit  Systran.  In  visiting  with  one  of  our 
members  recently  he  stated.  "I  borrow  money 
from  myself  because  I  am  a  part  owner  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System." 

All  of  these  aooompUshments  are  btiilnd 
us.  The  Immediate  concern  of  farmers  are 
the  new  chaUenges  In  a  swlfUy  »>n»igiT>g 
agriculture.  As  these  changes  beoome  graatv. 
the  problem  of  developing  aources  of  credit 
adequate  to  meet  the  ever  Increasing  capital 
and  operating  needs  of  farming  beoome* 
more  prevalent.  The  aplrallng  demand  for 
farm  credit  la  dramatized  by  figures  taken 
from  the  USDA  Finance  Review  of  Decem- 
ber 1970. 

Total  farm  debt— real  estate  and  non-real 
estate — ^In  1970  amoiinted  to  $66.4  blUlon, 
whereas  Just  10  years  earlier  the  amount 
was  $33.6  billion,  and  In  1950  was  $10.7  bil- 
lion, with  only  $9.6  blUlon  In  1940.  In  the 
last  30  years  farm  debt  has  Increased  six 
timee,  and  In  Just  the  last  10  years  the 
demand  for  farm  credit  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. This  poses  the  question  of  what  lies 
ahead  during  the  next  10  years?  Agricultural 
economists  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
estimate  that  the  farm  debt  could  Increase 
to  as  high  as  $137  blUlon  by  1980.  When  we 
consider  the  advancing  teduudogy,  the  trend 
toward  greater  purchase  of  farm  Inputs,  the 
need  to  achieve  greater  efllclency  through 
substitution  of  capital  for  labor,  and  the 
possible  effects  of  continuing  Inflation,  It 
becomes  obvious  that  farm  credit  needs  may 
easUy  more  than  double  In  the  next  10  years. 

We  hear  the  question  posed  most  fre- 
quently, "Who  wlU  be  the  farmers  of  to- 
morrow?" I  have  never  heard  a  clearly  de- 
fined answer  to  this  question,  but  It  Invar- 
iably leads  to  another  question,  "Who  wlU 
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prarM*  tb«  flnaiMilng  for  this  n«w   term 
famUy?" 

Efforta  of  all  lending  agvnclM  an  now  b«- 
lag  caU«d  upon  to  attsmpt  to  satUfy  pres- 
•nt  farm  er«dlt  nMd>.  How  tben  can  farm- 
en  ba  aararwl  at  adequate  ondlt  In  tbe 
yean  abead?  Otmotialy  all  oredtt  aouroea  In 
the  agrleultunl  field — country  banks,  city 
banks,  oorreepondlng  banks,  Insuranoe  com- 
panies. Individuals,  tbe  Farmen  Home  Ad- 
mlx>lstratlon,  and  the  Farm  Credit  System 
must  "gear  up"  to  serve  tbe  growing  credit 
needs  of  our  changing  agrlcultxire. 

Because  It  Is  owned  by  farmen  and  tbere- 
fon  reaponslve  to  tbe  needs  of  agriculture, 
tbe  Farm  Credit  System  bas  a  definite  re- 
^KSulUUty  to  mpply  a  substantial  abare 
of  tbe  Inoreasnrt  credit  needs  of  agriculture. 
It  bas  demonstrated  tbat  It  Is  an  effectlTe 
ftiul  reqwnalble  farm  credit  "tool":  tbere- 
fon,  tbe  Farm  Credit  System  merits  tbe  full 
support  of  tbe  Congrees  In  updating  tbelr 
laws  and  policies  to  adequately  meet  tbe 
farm  credit  needs  of  agrlc\iltun  In  tbe  yean 
abead. 

HJl.  7138  requires  no  additional  expend- 
iture of  Oovernment  fvinds.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  more  money.  We  are  asking  only  tbat 
tbls  farmer-owned  credit  system  be  granted 
tbe  authority  to  do  a  lob  tbat  needs  to  be 
done.  

In  general,  this  proposed  legislation  will 
update  tbe  laws  of  1916.  1933,  1933,  1963  and 
eliminate  certain  obsolete  sections.  In  gen- 
eral, proposals  In  tbls  act  would  simplify 
procedures,  unify  funding  <^>eratlons,  pro- 
vide fb^rtng  of  flwf^TiHai  rlsks,  and  delegate 
more  responalblUty  to  the  local  level  of  ad- 
ministration where  It  can  be  carried  out 
more  efficiently.  Other  provisions  would  en- 
able the  Farm  Credit  System  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  changing  credit  needs. 

It  might  interest  the  Committee  to  know 
tbat  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  in 
the  farm  credit  field  for  some  14  yean.  I  have 
served  In  a  number  of  capacities  with  the 
Farmen  Home  Admlnlstntlon  and  Its  pred- 
ecessor agencies.  For  approximately  5  years 
of  that  time  I  was  State  Director  of  tbe 
Farmen  Home  Administration  In  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Admittedly.  In  this  capacity  our 
responsibility  was  to  work  with  the  low  in- 
come farmers.  In  so  doing  It  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  work  with  aU  other  credit  agen- 
cies Including  local  banks  and  tbe  Farm 
Credit  System.  I  relate  this  only  to  point  out 
tbat  I  do  have  some  first-hand  experience  In 
the  farm  cr*dlt  field  and  understand  some 
of  tbe  complexities  tbat  prevail  In  meeting 
tbe  ever  Increasing  demands  for  farm  credit 
needs. 

I  recall  the  time  in  the  late  30's  when  a 
11,600  operating  loan  was  considered  a  large 
loan.  And  In  the  early  period  of  the  Tenant 
Pxirchase  Act  the  "Tarver  Amendment" 
limited  farm  ownenhlp  loans  in  certain  coun- 
ties to  a  maximum  of  t6,000  to  910,000  In 
total.  Admittedly,  corrective  action  bas  been 
taken  to  update  the  policies  of  this  organiza- 
tion. We  quote  these  figures  only  for  tbe 
purpose  of  showing  the  astronomically  In- 
creased need  for  farm  credit.  Farm  econo- 
mlste  have  estimated  tbat  a  family  farm 
unit  by  1980  will  require  a  minimum  of 
•250,000  to  $600,000  of  capital  depending  on 
the  particular  farm  type. 

Of  the  110  pages  of  H.R.  7138  many  perteln 
to  technical  and  mechanical  devices  for  the 
administration  and  Improvement  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  take 
tbe  Committee's  time  to  evaluate  all  tbe 
changes  and  Improvemente.  Wltb  your  per- 
mission I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  a 
very  few  of  the  most  significant  changes. 

THU   I — FSSXaAL   LAND   BAIfKS  Um 
ASSOCIATIONS 

This  legislation  would  remove  tbe  restric- 
tion which  now  Ilmlte  Federal  Land  Bank 
loans  to  66%   of  a  farm's  appraised  value. 


(TbU  provision  Is  equally  as  outdated  as 
the  aforementioned  Tfcrrer  Amendment.) 
Tbe  managerial  and  fanning  ability  of  tbe 
borrower  coupled  wltb  tbe  earning  oapaolty 
of  tbe  farm  Is  far  man  Important  tbaa  tbe 
appraised  value.  Tbls  change  wUl  be  of  great 
assistance  to  young  farmen  struggling  to 
aeqiiin  adequate  financing  for  an  economic 
farm  unit. 

New  authority  is  granted  tbe  lAnd  Banks 
for  long-term  mortgage  lofuu  for  bousing  In 
rural  areas. 

Authority  to  make  loans  to  persons  pro- 
viding custom  services  to  farmen  Is  highly 
desirable  In  order  tbat  greater  use  can  be 
made  of  costly  equipment  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  as  well  as  the  operating  expense  to 
tbe  farmer. 

Authority  Is  granted  to  provide  financial 
service  to  assist  In  estete  planning,  farm 
transfen,  record  keeping  and  farm  manage- 
ment. 

TITLa  H — INTSaMXDIATX  dXDIT  BANKS  ANO 

paoirucnoN  cazorr  absociations 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks  wovUd  be  au- 
thorized to  participate  with  Production 
Credit  Associations  on  larger  loans  for  rural 
housing,  loans  to  finance  farm  related  busl- 
nessee  such  as  custom  spnyen  or  custom 
harvesters  which  would  enable  farmen  to 
avoid  huge  investmente  In  maohlnw7  and 
contribute  to  greater  overall  efficiency  In 
agrlcultun. 

Production  Credit  Associations  also  would 
be  permitted  to  provide  financing  for  related 
services  such  as  tax  assistance  and  electronic 
farm  record  keeping. 

Authority  also  would  be  granted  to  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  to  participate 
with  commercial  banks  In  loans  to  farmen. 

TTTLB   nx — BANKS   FOB   COOPKBATXVBS 

We  oommend  tbe  provisions  of  tbls  act 
which  will  permit  the  Banks  for  Cooperatlvea 
to  serve  a  wider  segment  of  tbe  credit  needs 
of  farmer  cooperatives  by  allowing  greater 
flexibility  in  eligibility  requlremente  of  bor- 
rowen  which  would  permit  district  banks  to 
make  loans  to  cooperatives  in  which  at  least 
66%%  of  the  voting  control  is  held  by 
farmen. 

Further  improvement  would  be  made  by 
raising  the  maximum  authorized  net  worth 
ratio  on  debentures  Issued  by  the  banks. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  effectiveness 
of  the  farmer  cooperatives  In  enabling  farm- 
en to  work  together  to  achieve  upgraded 
services  ana  Improve  family  Income,  any  fea- 
sible means  of  expanding  the  supply  of  credit 
for  farmer  coopentlves  deserves  support. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  MFA 
reaffirm  our  position  tbat  tbe  Farm  Credit 
System  must  continue  to  set  the  example  for 
the  extension  of  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing credit  to  the  farmen  of  the  nation. 

The  delegates  to  our  Annual  Convention 
on  August  17,  1970  called  attention  by  a  res- 
olution to  tbe  fact  that  farmen  continue  to 
need  larger  amounts  of  credit.  Specifically 
referring  to  Federal  Land  Banks,  Production 
Credit,  eto.,  the  delegates  to  that  convention 
resolved :  "We  urge  these  agencies  to  increase 
their  efforts  to  meet  farmen'  credit  needs." 

As  a  final  observation,  we  again  commend 
tbls  committee  for  your  good  Judgment  In 
conducting  these  hearings  jointly  on  mod- 
ernization of  farm  credit  and  rural  commu- 
nity development.  We  submit  tliat  adequate 
financing  of  the  baslc  Industry — agrlcul- 
ture^ln  rural  America  Is  a  comentone  in 
rural  commimlty  development.  Farmen  ad- 
equately financed  purchase  services  and 
equipment,  thereby  providing  support  for 
Industry  and  business.  Adequately  financed 
farmen  build  homes  and  Improve  farmsteads 
and  In  so  doing  upgrade  tbe  local  tax  base. 
Farmen  with  adequate  finances  produce  food 
and  fiber,  sales  of  which  contribute  to  the 
econcnnlc  growth  of  tbe  nation.  Adequately 
financed  farmen  are  community  developen. 


A  healthy  agrlcultun  is  essential  to  a  healthy 
nation.  We  as  farmen  pledge  to  do  our  part 
for  our  communities  and  for  our  nation,  but 
this  type  of  legislation  Is  needed  to  provide 
tbe  capital  and  financing  necessary  to  ac- 
oompllah  these  desirable  goals. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
is  away  from  the  Senate  today.  I  know  of 
his  deep  Interest  In  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  and  of  his  support  for  the  bill. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Senator 
Hatfield's  statement  In  support  of  8. 
1483  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  today  to  affirm 
my  wholehearted  support  of  S.  1483.  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  We  should  enact  this  leg. 
Islatlon  wltb  pride  and,  at  the  same  time, 
express  our  thanks  to  the  farmen  of  this 
Nation. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  tbe 
Farm  Credit  System,  we  see  the  tremendous 
contributions  it  has  made  to  agriculture  in 
this  country.  But  mon  than  tbat,  we  see 
tbat  farmen  themselves  have  directed  this 
System  in  ever-Increasing  proportions  imtll 
they  achieved  Ite  ultimate  ownenhlp.  In  19SS, 
the  Congress  provided  the  means  by  which 
farmen  could  markedly  Increase  their  par- 
ticipation In  tbe  management,  control  and 
ownarahip  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  System.  They 
accepted  tbe  challenge  of  the  Congress  and. 
In  1968,  repaid  the  last  of  the  Gtovemment'S 
investment  In  tbe  Banks  and  Associations. 

Now  we  have  the  opptortunity,  through  tbe 
enactment  of  this  le^slatlon.  to  further  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  the  Farm  Credit 
System  can  even  better  serve  the  farmers, 
ranchers  and  cooperatives  who  share  Its 
ownership.  And  we  can  also  pave  tbe  way  for 
the  System  to  make  even  greater  contribu- 
tions to  tbe  development  of  our  rural  areas. 

The  farmen  of  tbls  country  have  an 
\inequaled  record  of  production  and  effi- 
ciency. To  maintain  and  better  that  record, 
they  need  tbe  tools  with  which  to  opente. 
Among  those  tools  an  adequate  credit  suited 
to  agricultural  needs,  services  related  to  the 
financial  aspects  of  farming,  access  to  busi- 
ness services  needed  on  tbe  farm,  and  strong 
cooperatives  to  provide  supplies  and  market 
products. 

8-1483  contains  provisions  tbat  will  help 
assure  farmen  these  things  an  available. 

We  know  tbat  total  farm  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  something  just  over  $60  bil- 
lion. Expert  projections  to  1980  Indicate  that 
flgun  will  grow  to  somewhere  between  $90 
billion  and  $140  billion,  dep>endlng  on  what 
Inflation  facton  an  built  into  tbe  projec- 
tion. 

Relating  tbat  to  my  home  Stete  of  Oregon, 
I  discovered  that  on  Janxiary  1,  1970  farmen 
had  a  total  of  $557  million  in  real  estete 
debt  outstending.  Of  course,  more  than  $332 
million  of  that  came  from  individuals.  But 
If  only  Institutional  lenders  were  considered, 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  held  46.5  percent  of 
tbat  farm  real  estete  debt  In  Oregon. 

On  tbe  non-real  eetete  debt  side  of  tbe 
ledger,  I  found  Oregon  farmen  bad  a  total 
of  $373  million  In  loans  outetendlng  from 
institutional  sources.  Our  farmer-owned 
Production  Credit  Associations  held  42.7  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

No  compantlve  figures  an  available  for 
farmer  coopentlves,  but  38  Oregon  co-ops 
bad  $89  mUllon  In  loans  outetendlng  at  tbe 
end  of  the  year  from  the  Spokane  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  which  serves  our  State. 

It  is  because  the  Banks  and  Associations 
of  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  play 
such  an  Important  role  In  the  agrlcultiinl 
credit  of  Oregon  tbat  I  am  particularly  con- 
cemed  about  tbe  passage  of  this  bill. 
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It  also  Is  apparent  to  me — again  because  of 
the  volume  of  credit  business  done  by  tbe 
parm  Credit  System  in  Oregon — that  our 
farmen  take  pride  In  their  own  credit  insti- 
tutions. They  built  them,  they  control  them, 
they  own  them  and  they  patronize  them. 
By  doing  so,  they  have  something  to  say 
about  tbelr  own  economic  situations. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  our  farmen  and  renchere  need  tbe  pro- 
visions contelned  in  tbls  legislation  to  help 
meet  their  needs  for  Increased  credit  and  re- 
lated services  so  that  they  can  effectively 
and  efficiently  continue  to  do  the  kind  of 
Job  for  all  America  In  the  future  as  they  have 
done  In  tbe  past. 

By  allowing  them  the  opportimltles  thU 
blU  provides,  we  will  be  teklng  a  giant  step 
in  assuring  our  farmen  and  rancben  have 
the  right  kind  of  credit  system  to  do  tbe 
Job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ilJix.  Humphrey),  who  is 
necessarily  absent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  on  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sxnatob  Httmphbet 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971— S-1488.  This  Is  legislation  vital  to 
the  future  of  agrlciilture  and  to  our  rural 
communities.  It  Is  crucial  to  tbe  continued 
availability  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  rea- 
sonably priced  food.  Thus  It  Is  of  direct 
importance  to  all  Americans. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  self-help  In  our  his- 
tory. Beginning  with  a  charter  from  this 
Congress  and  modest  seed  moneys  In  1917, 
farmers— working  together— have  built  a 
cooperative  credit  system  unequaled  in  tbe 
world.  Throughout  tbelr  half-century  of 
service  they  have  pioneered  In  tellorlng 
credit  tenns  to  farmen'  needs.  They  have 
paid  back  all  Federal  moneys  making  it  com- 
pletely farmer  owned.  And  today  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Is  a  $16  billion  credit  Insti- 
tution servicing  nearly  a  million  farmers  and 
8,000  of  their  coopentlves  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

In  tbe  yean  of  tbe  Depression,  It  was  tbe 
Federal  Land  Bank  man  who  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  farmer  when  bis  mortgage  was 
about  to  be  foreclosed.  I  remember  weU 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced to  farmen  on  a  national  radio 
broadcast  tbat  If  tbe  creditor  was  about  to 
take  over  a  farm  they  should  call  tbe  Farm 
Credit  AdmlnUtntlon  to  Washington  for 
help  from  tbe  Land  Banks.  And  farmen  did 
call  ...  by  the  thousands.  In  1934,  the  Land 
Banks  advanced  to  farmen  80  percent  of 
all  long-term  credit  provided  by  Institutional 
lenden.  And  It  was  estimated  that  between 
1933  and  1935,  nearly  90  percent  of  all  Umd 
Bank  Loans  were  used  by  farmen  to  pay 
existing  debte. 

In  the  1960's  and  1960's,  tbe  Farm  Credit 
System  was  instrumental  in  financing  the 
great  agrlciiltural  revolution  In  tbls  coun- 
try— the  massive  Increase  In  labor  produc- 
tivity through  Investment  in  tbe  application 
of  new  technology  In  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion. 

In  recent  yean  of  record-high  Intereat 
ntes  and  inadequate  money  supplies  this 
System  effectively  helped  bold  tbe  Ud  on 
credit  coste  to  farmen.  Tbe  System  dipped 
Into  ite  reserves  accumulated  over  tbe  yean 
in  order  to  hold  ntes  down.  Without  this 
leveling  effect  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  just 
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what  farmen  would  have  bad  to  pay  for  bor- 
rowed funds  IP  they  could  have  found  them. 
The  real  Importanofe  of  this  System  cacatm 
home  to  me  rather  pointedly  when  I  study 
farmen'  use  of  credit  in  Mlnnesote.  At  the 
beginning  of  tbe  year  the  Farm  Credit  banks 
and  associations  were  providing  farmen  near- 
ly $650  mUllon.  This  represented  24  percent 
of  their  long-term  mortgage  credit  through 
Federal  Land  Bank  Associations  and  close  to 
20  percent  of  their  operating  credit  through 
Production  Credit  Associations.  Tbe  Impor- 
tance of  this  credit  institution  to  farmen  U 
obvious. 

It  Is  equally  apparent  tbat  by  providing 
tbls  dependable  credit  source  tbe  Farm  Credit 
System  bas  had  a  major  role  In  enabling  the 
family  farm  to  remain  In  business.  For  with- 
out credit,  there  Is  little  question  that  our 
farms  would  have  been  taken  over  by  giant 
corporations  long  ago. 

Today  nearly  half  of  all  Land  Bank  and 
PCA  loans  are  to  farmen  wltb  gross  Incwnes 
of  less  than  $10,000.  More  than  26  percent  are 
to  farmers  with  gross  Incomes  less  than 
$5,000.  When  you  realize  that  net  Income  is 
only  about  one-third  of  gross  you  can  see 
that  tbe  Farm  Credit  System  Is  providing  an 
essential  service  for  a  great  many  small  and 
part-time  farmen. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  will  enaUe 
the  Farm  Credit  System  to  adjust  and 
broaden  Its  services  for  even  more  belpfvU 
assistance  to  farmen  and  rural  people.  Wltb 
tbls  legislation,  tbe  Farm  Credit  System 
will  be  able: 

to  assist  young  farmen  In  ways  never  be- 
fore possible, 

to  finance  small  businessmen  who  are  pro- 
viding farmers  with  on-the-farm  services 
such  as  harvesting,  spraying,  and  pruning, 

to  pioneer  In  new  areas  of  farm  business 
services  Including  farm  record  keeping,  tax 
counseling,  and  guidance  on  estete  planning, 
and 

to  make  credit  available  to  a  wider  seg- 
ment of  farmer  cooperatives. 

But  I  am  especially  enthusiastic  about  tbls 
bill  for  what  it  will  provide  In  tbe  way  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  rural  resldente  and 
thus  to  rural  development.  The  Associated 
Press  last  week  caUed  S-1483  "landmark  legis- 
lation." And  in  this  area  It  surely  Is  because 
for  the  first  time  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
and  Production  Credit  Associations  would  be 
authorized  to  nuJce  loans  to  rural  people  for 
non-farm  homes.  There  Is  no  question  that 
a  credit  gap  has  existed  In  this  area  for  a  long 
time  and  the  need  fca-  financial  help  bas 
never  been  greater  than  now. 

The  lU'gency  for  doing  something  Is  aU 
too  evident  when  you  examine  the  records 
of  borrowers  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Each  year  a  number  of  FHA  bor- 
rowere  wltb  loans  on  their  nu-al  homes  Im- 
pove  tbelr  financial  position  to  the  point 
where  they  can  qualify  for  refinancing  with  a 
commercial  lender.  Yet  In  1970.  leas  than  half 
of  these  FHA  "gradtiatee"  In  Mlrfnesota  were 
able  to  find  a  commercial  lender  who  would 
give  them  a  loan.  In  aU  midwest  states  only 
one  third  of  them  could  find  institutional 
lenden  who  would  make  them  a  loan  on  their 
nual  home. 

S-1483  wUl  make  tbe  Farm  Credit  System, 
with  all  Ite  resources  and  expertise,  a  solid 
partner  in  the  financial  battle  against  rural 
decay.  It  will  authorize  this  System  to  use 
Ite  financing  skUls  to  help  build  a  better 
rural  America  and  to  do  so  In  close  concert 
with  agencies  of  tbe  UJ3.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  I  have  proposed  In  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
S.  2223,  which  now  has  46  cosponsors. 

Tbe  Impact  of  these  two  legUlatlve  pro- 
posals would  be  giant  steps  towards  remedy- 
ing the  serious  economic  problems  in  the 
countryside  tbat  so  plaintively  caU  for  action. 


Thus  I  urge  tbat  the  Senate  pass  the  Farm 
Oredlt  Act  of  1971— &-1488.  I  do  so  for  I  am 
oonvlnoed  It  Is  tbe  next  logical  step  for  mov- 
ing the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  ^stem  into 
a  new  en  of  stUl  greater  service  for  farm 
and  rural  people. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chaiiinan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agrl- 
cultoral  Credit  and  Rural  Electrification 
which  held  hearings  <m  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971,  I  stated  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
before  the  Congress  this  year.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  this  stand  before  the  entire 
Senate  and  recommend  its  enactment. 
I  r^resent  the  peoi^e  of  one  of  the 
most  agricultural  States  In  the  Union. 
The  farms  and  ranches  of  my  State  are 
the  foundation  of  its  economy  and  thus 
their  economic  health  and  progress  is 
the  key  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  entire  State.  In  turn,  one  of  the  most 
Important  keys  to  the  success  of  these 
operations  is  the  availability  of  sound 
and  adequate  credit  services.  In  South 
Dakota,  our  farmers  had  approximately 
$1  billion  in  credit  at  the  beginning  of 
1970;  and  predictions  are  that  we  will 
need  $2  billion  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
And  this  tremendous  credit  demand  will 
be  repeated  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Farming  is  increasingly  a  capital  busi- 
ness and  we  in  the  Congress  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  credit 
is  available.  This  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  guaranteeing  the  farmer  that  he 
will  be  able  to  get  the  credit  he  needs 
when  he  needs  it. 

As  I  listened  to  witnesses  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  I  was  impressed  by 
several  things. 

Hrst,  the  tremendous  depth  of  pride 
the  farmers  have  in  their  Farm  Credit 
System.  For  many  years  they  had  the 
help  of  Federal  "seed  money"  but  they 
paid  it  all  back  with  interest.  Today, 
they  own  their  own  System.  The  farmers 
are  the  stockholders  and  through  demo- 
cratic processes  direct  their  own  credit 
affairs  in  a  manner  which  has  attracted 
worldwide  admiration  and  acclaim. 

Second,  this  bill  is  not  the  product  of 
academicians,  or  bureaucrats,  or  any 
other  group  divorced  from  the  day-to- 
day problems  of  the  farmer.  This  bill  was 
writtoi  in  response  to  grassroots  prob- 
lems and  wsis  approved  through  grass- 
roots processes  with  opportunity  given 
local  expression  of  views  at  every  point. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  caliber  of  the 
Commission  which  spent  months  i-eview- 
ing  all  the  problems  of  farm  credit.  They 
sought  the  views  of  all  who  had  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  on  the  subject  and  their 
report  reflects  a  deep  understanding  of 
present  and  future  farm  needs. 

Third,  the  fanners  of  America  are 
recognizing  that  their  future  is  tightly 
entwined  with  the  future  of  rural  devel- 
cq;>ment.  The  rural  community  and  the 
farmer  form  a  single  economic  unit  and 
their  survival  will  require  joint  efforts  in 
many  areas.  TTierefore,  the  members  of 
the  farm  credit  sjrstem  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  coming  before  my  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Congress  with  a  proposal 
to  make  loans  for  such  areas  as  nonf arm 
rural  housing.  This  is  a  progressive,  and 
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In  some  ways,  a  radical  change  in  the 
great  traditions  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem. Twenty  years  from  now,  experts  on 
rural  development  may  record  that  the 
addition  of  nonf  arm  r\iral  home  lending 
was  a  major  step  toward  modelizing 
across-the-board  rural  development  in 
which  Uie  farmers  and  other  rani  resi- 
dents Join  hands  in  a  Joint  venture.  This 
is  the  kind  of  cooperation  which  is  abso- 
lutdy  essential  for  the  survival  of  rural 
America.  And  I  believe  we  can  congratu- 
late the  farmers  for  talcing  this  modest 
but  nevertheless  signlflcant  step  toward 
s(dving  the  comprehenslv«  rural  devel(v- 
ment  crisis. 

Fburth.  this  bill  recognizes  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  Nation's  most  critical 
problems  need  not  be  met  with  an  out- 
pouring of  Federal  funds.  Our  farmers 
do  not  seek  and  do  not  wsmt  handouts. 
They  believe  deeply  in  the  principal  of 
self-help  and  their  farm  credit  system 
is  a  splendid  example  of  self-help  at  Its 
best.  The  ssrstem  requires  none  of  the 
taxp««rer's  hard-earned  money,  and  will 
tie  up  no  Federal  fimds  through  loan 
guarantees  or  Federal  subsidies.  In  this 
sjTBtem,  the  farmer  pays  the  full  cost  of 
the  money  he  borrows,  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  not  change  this  fact 
one  bit. 

Over  the  years  the  imlts  of  the  farm 
credit  system  have  not  only  grown  to 
become  major  institutional  providers  of 
credit  to  farmers  and  their  co<4>eratlves 
but  have  proven  themselves  to  be  lead- 
ers and  innovators  in  the  farm  credit 
field.  This  bill  will  allow  the  system  to 
improve  on  an  already  excellent  record 
by  pr-lding  the  necessary  legal  author- 
ity to  emodel  the  system  in  keeping 
with  the  credit  demands  of  modem-day 
rural  America.  Specifically,  it  will  allow 
yoimg  farmers  greater  access  to  soimd 
credit.  It  will  also  allow  more  flexibility 
in  tailoring  credit  to  the  individual 
farmer  and  his  operation.  It  authorises 
loans  for  sorely  needed  housing  in  rui.  1 
areas  and  to  selected  business  enter- 
prises that  provide  the  fanner  with  on- 
the-faim  services  that  have  become  a 
requirement  of  modem  farming.  Further 
it  would  authorize  financially  related 
services  in  areas  where  a  need  exists. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  also  keep 
faith  with  the  original  design  of  the  sys- 
tem in  that  it  allows  more  decisionmak- 
ing authority  at  the  local  level.  I  have 
also  assured  myself  that  sufficient  con- 
trol Is  provided  in  the  bill  that  not  only 
protects  the  interests  of  the  farmers  but 
also  those  of  the  investors  in  bonds  of 
the  farm  credit  system  and  the  public 
at  large. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  farm 
credit  system  is  now  operating  at  vir- 
tually no  cost  to  the  Government  and  the 
bill  before  us  will  not  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
South  Dakota  in  urging  your  approval 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  to  be  considered  t^  the  Senate 


this  year.  The  Farm,  Credit  Act  of  1971, 
S.  1483.  will  help  provide  Increased  credit 
for  farmers  throughout  our  Nation,  in- 
cluding South  Carolina. 

With  the  overall  purpose  of  updating 
and  modernizing  the  half-century-old 
farm  credit  system,  this  is  a  good  bill 
which  wiU  be  welcomed  by  our  fanners 
and  all  friends  of  agriculture. 

In  South  Carolina  we  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  success  this  system  has  had 
in  serving  farmers  in  every  county.  At 
the  end  of  last  year  there  were  aroimd 
14,000  South  Carolina  farmers  plus  a 
number  of  farmer-owned  cooperatives 
with  system  loans  outstanding  totaling 
over  $200  million.  Our  production  credit 
associations  and  our  land  bank  associa- 
tions are  among  South  Carolina's  most 
progressive  local  organizations.  They  are 
comprised  of  family  farmers  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  task  of  providing 
food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  cite  all  the 
provisions  in  this  bill.  It  contains  116 
pages  and  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  provided  us  with  a  fine  report 
which  adequately  covers  all  the  provi- 
sions and  proposed  changes  in  farm 
credit  law. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  offer  assistance  to  young 
farmers  and  young  men  wanting  to  pur- 
chase farmland  and  farm  equipment.  We 
have  seen  too  many  young  families  leave 
our  rural  counties  for  lack  of  credit  and 
encouragement.  This  bill  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  reverse  the  loss 
of  young  people  from  the  rural  commu- 
nity. 

I  also  note  with  great  Interest  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  for  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  nonfarm 
rural  homes.  It  is  with  some  regret  that 
we  note  that  two-thirds  of  the  substand- 
ard housing  in  America  is  In  the  rural 
areas  rather  than  In  the  cities.  Of  course, 
the  cities  have  a  big  share  of  substandard 
housing  and  it  is  likely  urban  housing 
conditions  are  going  to  get  worse  in  years 
to  come.  But,  all  the  cries  for  more  hous- 
ing in  the  cities  have  Ignored  the  fact 
that  we  also  need  housing  in  our  rural 
areas.  Now  we  have  this  farm  credit  bill 
which,  for  the  first  time,  authorizes  a 
small  but  significant  rural  housing  pro- 
gram in  open  country  areas.  This  Is  pro- 
vided at  absolutely  no  expense  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  in  the  Congress  respond  to  the  rural 
housing  needs  of  this  Nation  and  believe 
that  the  farm  credit  system  is  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  doing  so.  Homes 
funded  under  this  system  must  be  lo- 
cated in  open  country  and,  therefore,  will 
not  compete  for  funds  with  other  com- 
mercial moneylenders  or  with  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  And  the  fact  that  this 
bill  involves  no  subsidies  and  no  loan 
guarantees  of  any  kind  is  reassuring  to 
all  the  Americans  who  are  today  strug- 
gling under  all  too  heavy  a  tax  load. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  noting  that  this 
bill  has  the  full  support  of  farmers, 
farmer-owned  cooperatives,  and  farm  or- 
ganizations in  South  Carolina.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  because  of 


the  close  cooperation  between  the  system 
and  commercial  bankers,  there  are  many 
rural  bankers  who  are  in  full  support  of 
this  bill.  For  example,  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Plowden,  president.  Bank  of  Summerton, 
Smnmerton,  B.C.,  testified  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  this  month 
In  support  of  S.  1483.  Testifying  in  May 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Riu^  Electrification, 
Keith  R.  Kehmeier,  president.  Citizens 
Bank,  St.  Francis,  Kans.,  also  spoke 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Plowden  cited  in  his  statement 
that  S.  1483  will  permit  the  farm  credit 
system  to  act  as  a  substitute  correspond- 
ing bank  for  rural  banks  which  are  try- 
ing to  serve  farmers.  As  Mr.  Plowden 
pointed  out,  the  bill  will  permit  partici- 
pation by  the  farm  credit  system  and 
the  small  commercial  banks  in  loans  to 
farmers,  loans  which  for  many  reasons 
the  banks  could  not  have  handled  on 
their  own. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  oftoi  during 
years  when  money  is  tight,  small  hanks 
are  unable  to  offer  the  farmers  all  the 
credit  they  need  because  big  city  banks 
are  imwilling  or  imable  to  participate  In 
agricultural  loans.  Tlierefore,  I  think  it 
is  Important  that  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem move  to  help  the  banks  in  this  way, 
by  channeling  money  to  them  directly 
from  the  New  York  money  markets.  This 
is  a  feature  which  will  help  not  only  the 
banks,  but  also  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try, without  changing  in  any  way  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  statement  of  Mr.  Plow- 
den be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
are  Interested  In  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

aTAmczKT  OF  Chablxs  N.  Plowdkn 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  com* 
mlttee,  I  am  CtiarleB  N.  Plowden,  president 
of  Bank  of  Summerton.  Summerton,  South 
Carolina,  and  I  feel  privileged  to  have  thla 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  commit- 
tee In  support  of  HJl.  7138  and  the  various 
companion  blllB. 

I  have  been  Involved  In  country  banking 
for  many  years  and  have  enjoyed  a  very 
favorable  relationship  with  Parm  Credit 
lending  Institutions.  While  I  cannot  claim 
complete  familiarity  with  all  provisions  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  I  particularly  wish 
to  endorse  the  participation  features  whereby 
the  lending  Institutions  of  the  Parm  Credit 
System  can  participate  with  commercial 
banks  on  their  agricultural  loans.  Many 
farmers  now  require  credit  needs  in  excess  of 
the  lending  limits  of  small  country  banks. 
The  participation  features  will  enable  us  to 
continue  serving  our  customers  with  our 
over-ride  of  the  credit  requirements  being 
handled  by  Parm  Credit. 

I  am  aware  of  the  continuing  trend  of 
bigger  banks  swallowing  up  little  banks,  and 
I  am  concerned  that  unless  we  get  such 
participation  features  ae  are  embodied  In 
this  legislation  the  trend  wlU  increase  and 
small  coiintry  banks  will  be  the  loeer. 

I  am  also  aware  that  my  speaking  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  may  appear  at  vari- 
ance with  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
banking  fraternity.  I  do  not  share  aU  the 
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concerns  expressed  by  some  of  my  colleagues, 
although  I  do  feel  the  Parm  Credit  System 
should  be  on  a  tax  paying  basis.  Otherwise, 
I  support  this  legislation,  and  I  believe  in 
the  integrity  and  good  will  of  the  people  In 
the  system  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  with  over  the  years.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  service  these  men  offer  through  the 
system,  and  I  have  confidence  also  of  their 
abUity-  and  determination  to  continue  serv- 
ing the  expanded  credit  needs  of  agriculture 
in  our  part  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  66%  loan 
value  limitation  of  the  land  banks.  This  is 
unrealistic,  and  hamp>er8  a  lending  Institu- 
tion in  making  sound  credit  decisions.  Re- 
moval of  this  limitation  would  be  beneficial, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  small  operators  and  the 
young  farmers  trying  to  get  a  start,  as  It 
would  enable  them  to  more  fully  utilize 
their  equity  In  farm  land. 

I  understand  there  Is  provision  In  the  Bill 
for  financing  credit  and  farm  related  serv- 
ices. We  recognise  numerous  Innovatlonal 
changes  In  the  agricultural  Industry  such  as 
crop  spraying  by  airplane,  orchard  pruning, 
land  clearing,  soil  and  reforestation  princi- 
ples that  can  be  carried  out  on  a  basis  ex- 
tending beyond  the  individual  operator's 
boundaries.  There  Is  need  for  the  financing 
ot  services  beneficial  to  farmers  that  the 
farmer  can  more  economlcaUy  contract  for, 
as  opposed  to  providing  them  for  himself.  The 
type  financing  I  am  thinking  of  was  not 
needed  upon  creation  of  the  Parm  Credit 
System,  and  the  need  exists  now  only  because 
of  technological  changes  In  the  indtistry. 
Credit  requirements  of  farmers  have  changed 
just  as  much  as  capital  needs  of  other  In- 
dustry. 

Could  I  say  also  that  I  think  It  would  be 
Impractical  to  adopt  spedfioaUy  detaUed 
legislation  to  provide  such  financing  now. 
Technology  in  agrlcultiu-e  Is  continuing,  and 
if  we  try  to  detaU  an  existing  farm  related 
service  now.  It  may  be  a  few  short  years  be- 
fore other  needs  arise  now  unthought  of.  I 
have  confidence  In  the  system  and  believe 
this  area  of  financing  can  be  satisfactorily 
controlled  through  appropriate  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Parm  Credit  System. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  again  that 
as  a  country  t>anker  I  would  like  to  see  this 
legislation  enacted,  as  I  believe  there  Is  more 
credit  needed  by  today's  farmer  than  can  be 
adequately  met  by  current  restrictions  on 
Parm  Credit  lending  Institutions.  The  laws 
should  be  updated  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  changing  methods  of  farming,  techno- 
logical Improvements,  and  other  credit  needa 
of  the  farm  families. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  approved  by  the 
Senate  today  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  for  the  com- 
merical  family  farmer  of  this  country 
that  the  Senate  approves  in  this  Session 
of  Congress. 

Too  often  as  we  discuss  urban  renewal 
and  defense  contracts  and  the  balance 
of  payments,  we  forget  that  most  of  the 
commercial  activity  and  tiie  economic 
health  of  this  Nation  is  rooted,  not  in 
smoking  factories,  but  in  the  ba^ic  raw 
materials  of  life  Itself,  food  and  fiber.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  increase  or  even  to 
maintain  an  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  speeding  years  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century,  we  must  take 
steps  to  make  sure  that  the  producers 
of  those  basic  raw  materials  have  the 
tools  essential  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

In  modem  agriculture,  the  most  impor- 
tant tool  of  the  farmer  is  credit.  We  all 


know  that  credit  is-  not  a  substitute  for 
Income.  But  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  few  farmers  and  ranchers  gener- 
ate enough  income  frcHn  operations  to 
provide  themselves  with  all  the  capital 
they  need. 

When  we  look  at  this  whole  area  of 
credit,  its  availability  and  its  use,  we 
have  to  be  realistic.  While  it  Is  not  a 
substitute  for  income,  it  Is  a  substitute 
for  a  number  of  other  things  which, 
without  credit,  would  not  be  available. 
As  long  as  credit  is  treated  as  Just  an- 
other farm  input,  and  as  long  as  its  use 
can  be  Justified  in  the  farmer's  operating 
statement,  then  it  will  continue  to  be 
used  profitably. 

A  look  at  the  record  is  revealing.  Ten 
years  ago.  farmers  debts  were  around  $25 
billion.  Today,  farm  debt  stands  at  a 
little  more  than  $60  billion.  And  all  of  the 
projections  by  all  of  the  experts  indicate 
that  this  soaring  trend  will  continue  and 
by  1980  outstanding  farm  debt  will  be 
somewhere  between  $90  billion  and  $140 
bilUon.  Whether  you  choose  the  high  fig- 
ure or  the  low  figure  depends  upon  how 
you  project  increases  in  land  values,  in- 
fiationary  factors  and  some  other  vari- 
ables. But  the  trend  is  clear. 

There  is  another  important  fact.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  that  saw  farm  debt 
more  than  double,  the  value  of  farm  as- 
sets also  rose  although  not  as  much.  The 
result  was  that  the  debt-to-asset  ratio 
of  farmers  increased  from  approximately 
12  percent  in  1960  to  about  19  percent  in 
1970.  But  since  agricultiu-e  is  expected 
to  require  even  more  capital  in  the  1970's, 
the  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  the  farm  sector 
may  be  close  to  30  percent  by  1980. 

Farmers  face  a  credit  problem.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  it.  Last  year,  many  farm 
lenders  curtailed  their  activities  in  spite 
of  some  of  the  highest  interest  rates  since 
the  CivU  War.  Competition  for  loan 
funds  has  been  and  will  continue  strong 
as  money  will  be  needed  for  urban  and 
suburban  housing,  schools,  industry, 
business,  municipal  and  State  activities, 
and  a  variety  of  Federal  programs. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  consid- 
eration, it  is  obvious  that  if  farmers  are 
going  to  succeed.  If  the  commercial  fam- 
ily farm  is  to  remain  the  mainstay  of 
American  agriculture,  then  fanners  will 
need — in  addition  to  strong  bargaining 
associations,  cooperatives,  and  realistic 
government  programs — a  reliable  source 
of  adequate  credit  and  credit  related 
services  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  which 
the  Senate  has  approved  today  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  filling  many  of  these 
increasing  credit  needs  of  both  farmers 
and  rural  Americans. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  a  10-month 
study,  made  by  the  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture Credit.  This  CcHnmission  was  a 
27-man  body  iu>polnted  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  top  policymaking 
body  for  the  farmer-owned  farm  credit 
system  comprised  of  12  Federal  land 
banks  which  make  long-term  real  estate 
loans  to  farmers;  the  12  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  which  discount 
short  and  intermediate  term  notes  of 
farmers  given  to  private  lending  instttu- 


Uons;  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives  es- 
tablished to  help  fill  the  specialized  cred- 
it needs  of  farmer  cooperatives;  and  the 
local  credit  institutions  known  as  pro- 
duction credit  associations. 

The  final  report  and  recommendations 
made  by  this  commission  were  discussed 
at  length  by  farmers,  co-op  leaders,  and 
leaders  of  Uie  Farm  Credit  System.  The 
result  was  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
the  product  of  the  best  thinking  in  farm 
credit  from  the  grassroots,  through  bank 
officers,  to  elected  directors. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1961.  if  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  will  enable  ttie  Federal  land 
banks  to: 

Make  loans  to  fanners  beyond  the 
present  limit  which  holds  them  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  normal  value  of  the  prc^ierty. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  good 
young  farmer  to  start  in  business  and 
to  help  the  capable,  experienced  farmer 
expand  his  operation: 

Make  loans  for  low-  and  moderate- 
priced  homes  in  rural  areas.  The  avail- 
ability of  home  loan  funds  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  rural  communities,  because  if  a 
credit  gap  exists  in  rural  America,  this  is 
where  it  is;  and 

Provide  financial  related  services  for 
on-farm  operations. 

The  legislation  would  also  do  away 
with  considerable  red  tape  and  modern- 
ize s(Mne  of  the  land  bank  laws  written 
in  1916. 

The  legislation  will  permit  production 
credit  Eissociations  to: 

Finance  low-  and  moderate-cost  non- 
fsinn  rural  housing  by  short  and  inter- 
mediate term  loans; 

Make  lofuis  for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  rural  h(»nes  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes; 

Make  loans  to  custom  operators  and 
those  involved  in  providing  other  farm 
related  services; 

Perform  farm-related  financial  serv- 
ices; and 

Participate  more  effectively  with  com- 
mercial banks  in  loans  to  farmers. 

The  legislation  would  also  permit  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  to  make  loans  to 
more  cooperatives  than  is  now  permis- 
sible. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  legislation,  partic- 
ularly in  the  areas  of  obtaining  loan 
funds  and  in  simplified  procedures.  But 
all  parts  of  the  package  were  drafted 
with  the  purpose  of  better  serving  farm- 
ers, rural  residents  and  cooperatives. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  splendid  serv- 
ice provided  to  agriculture  by  the  pri- 
vate banking  system.  Credit  provided  by 
the  privately  owned  banks  on  the  main 
streets  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  rural 
America  Is  as  essential  to  agricultural 
progress  as  modem  machinoy,  hybrid 
seeds,  and  improved  breeds  of  livestock. 
In  strengthening  the  farmer-owned 
Fsum  Credit  System,  we  will  also 
strengthen  and  improve  the  private 
banks,  enabling  them  to  serve  their  cus- 
tomers better. 

While  the  enactment  of  the  nurm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  Is  not  an  answer  to 
all  the  problons  faced  by  farmers.  It  wfll 
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be  of  great  benefit  to  fanners,  coopera- 
tives, and  rural  Americans  generally.  It 
will  provide  an  expanded  means  of  fi- 
nancing that  will  help  create  a  better 
economic  climate  in  the  cowitry. 

This  legislation  can  be  the  keystone 
for  the  kind  of  comprehensive  rural  de- 
vel(»>ment  that  our  country  needs. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  S.  1483,  the  FCA  of  1971 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  bemg  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  1483,  a  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of 
making  credit  available  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  cooperatives,  for  rural 
residences,  and  to  associations  and  other 
entities  upon  which  farming  operations 
are  dependent,  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
and  fiexible  flow  of  money  into  rural 
areas,  and  to  modernize  and  consolidate 
existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet  current 
and  future  niral  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  for  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  by  the  distingiilshed 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK),  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  Congress  and  the  farmers  of  our 
country  are  appreciative  of  the  fine  work 
of  the  chairman  Euid  the  entire  commit- 
tee for  providing  in  this  bill  credit  meas- 
ures which  will  enable  farmers  to  better 
cope  with  the  problems  which  modem 
agriculture  faces.  Among  them  are  the 
increased  capital  costs  of  land,  equip- 
ment, and  labor,  llie  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  coimtry,  I  fear,  do  not  real- 
ize that  farmers  have  been  beset  by  in- 
creased costs,  and  often  lower  prices.  In 
the  face  of  this  dilemma  they  have  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  an  abundant  and  superior 
supply  of  food  and  fiber,  and  have  en- 
abled our  coimtry  to  help  feed  millions 
of  hungry  people  throughout  the  world. 
The  percentage  cost  of  the  income  of 
our  people  for  food  has  nevertheless  re- 
mained stable,  and  further,  the  share  of 
the  fanner  in  the  food  consumed  remains 
too  low  a  percentage  of  the  cost  paid  by 
the  consumers.  In  addition  our  farmers 
contribute  to  a  large  portion  of  our  ex- 
ports without  which  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  would  be  worsened. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  extend  the  term  of  loans  made  by 
Production  Credit  Association  from  7 
years  to  10  years. 

ifr.  D.  C.  Sherman,  general  manager  of 
the  Cumberland  Production  Association, 
located  at  Somerset,  Ky.,  my  home,  and 
Mr.  Barkley  Colson,  his  assistant,  test- 
ified very  effectively  for  the  extension,  as 
did  Bfr.  WllsoQ,  general  manager  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  Production  Association 
of  Glasgow,  Ky.,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Evans,  of 
Tompklnsville,  Ky.  They  described  in  de- 
tail the  need  of  the  thousands  of  farmers. 
they  serve  for  extended  credit,  and  I  was 
glad  to  testify  In  their  support. 

In  1960,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
loan  term  of  production  credit  associa- 
tions was  extended  from  5  to  7  years. 

I  will  urge  next  year  that  the  act  be 
amended  to  extend  the  term  from  7  to 
10  years,  because  I  believe  it  is  essential 
for  the  needs  of  our  farmers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  17,  18,  and  20,  the  Senate 


Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry's 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  held  public 
hearings  on  S.  1483,  the  Farm  Credit 
Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Over  50  witnesses  appeared,  including 
farmers,  ranchers,  agribuslnessmen,  local 
farm  credit  systems  leaders,  officials  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  repre- 
sentatives of  farm  organizations,  spokes- 
men for  commercial  banks,  mortgage 
lenders,  and  insurance  companies.  None 
expressed  opposition  to  the  general  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  bill.  As  can  be 
expected  with  major  legislation  of  this 
Und,  some  witnesses  proposed  amend- 
ments and  improvements.  However,  the 
great  body  of  testimony  was  in  support 
of  the  bUl,  and  it  becomes  clear,  on  re- 
viewing portions  of  the  testimony,  that 
the  United  States  must  act  now  to  mod- 
ernize and  streamline  the  54-year-old 
farm  credit  system. 

In  West  Virginia  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of 
family  farms;  there  were  87,000  in  1950, 
47,000  in  1960.  and  29.000  in  1970.  At 
the  current  rate  we  may  see  the  disap- 
pearance of  another  10,000  farms  by 
1980.  leaving  around  19.000.  And  along 
with  the  disappearance  of  family  farms, 
we  have  witnessed  total  farmland  in 
West  Virginia  decline  by  100,000  acres 
per  year,  with  a  possible  drop  from  5.2 
million  acres  last  year  to  4.2  million  acres 
by  1980. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else  these 
figures  underscore  the  vast  chsmges 
which  have  been  sweeping  agriculture 
in  my  State,  and  in  this  respect  I  be- 
lieve we  are  not  too  imllke  many  other 
States  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
United  States  is  relying  on  fewer  farm- 
ers operating  fewer  farms  to  produce 
greater  and  greater  quantities  of  food 
and  fiber. 

At  the  same  time,  the  economic  key  to 
successful  farmmg— in  contrast  to  farm- 
ing 50  years  ago— has  shifted  from  labor 
to  capital,  so  that  the  modem  farmer 
must  have  the  money  to  invest  heavily 
in  equipment,  supplies,  and  services.  For 
most  farmers,  this  money,  or  capital, 
must  come  in  the  form  of  credit,  and 
today  there  is  no  industry  more  depend- 
ent on  an  adequate  supply  of  ready 
credit  than  farming. 

The  farmers*  needs  for  credit  have 
been  climbing  steadily,  and  predictions 
are  that  by  1980,  in  West  Virginia  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  farmers  will  need 
twice  as  many  farm  loan  doUars  as  they 
are  now  using.  Between  1954  and  1970. 
West  Virginian  farmers  mcreased  their 
use  of  long  term  mortgage  credit  from 
$34  million  to  $81  million.  During  the 
same  period,  nonmortgage  farm  credit 
in  our  State  increased  from  $11.6  million 
to  $35.3  million. 

As  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  apple- 
producmg  States,  and  as  a  State  with  a 
diversified  agricultural  base,  including 
the  production  of  livestock,  crops,  dairy, 
eggs,  and  broilers,  we  have  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  farm  credit  in 
America. 

Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  favorably  on  the  pending 
business,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Talmadge,  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

At  the  end  of  1954,  the  Farm  Credit 
System's  land  bank  associations  in  West 
Virginia  were  providing  14  percent  of  all 
long-term  mortgage  credit,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1970,  the  land  bank  share 
was  14.9  percent.  The  System's  produc- 
tion credit  associations  have  increased 
their  share  of  short  and  intermediate 
credit  in  our  State  from  16  percent  in 
1954  to  22.2  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
1970.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  West 
Virginia  has  an  important  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  Farm  Credit  Syston.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  many  sources  of 
credit  including  commercial  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  mortgage  banks,  and 
private  lenders.  However,  as  rural  credit 
needs  soar,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  business  for  all  who  lend  to 
the  farmer  and.  for  the  sake  of  our  rural 
citizens,  we  are  pleased  the  Farm  Credit 
System  is  working  through  S.  1483  to 
improve  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reviewmg  the  subcommittee's  testimony 
on  the  Farm  Credit  Act  and  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  a  statement  presented 
by  Paul  Nay,  a  dairy  farmer  from  Jane 
Lew,  W.  Va.  He  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Board  of  Baltimore, 
which  loaned  $347.6  million  last  year  to 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  his  statement.  Mr.  Nay  underlines 
three  areas  in  which  this  bill,  S.  1483, 
will  aid  rural  development.  He  said: 

The  measure^ 

(1)  WovUd  enable  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
to  make  non-farm  rural  housing  loans. 

(a)  Would  enable  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations to  make  loans  to  farm-related  busi- 
nesses providing  on-the-farm  services  to 
farmers. 

(3)  Would  permit  a  greater  range  of  fi- 
nancing for  cooperatives. 

He  adds: 

The  main  point  here,  I  believe.  Is  that 
more  money  would  be  available  in  rural 
America.  The  presence  of  this  money  would 
stimulate  the  rural  economy,  provide  Jobs, 
and  make  rural  America  an  even  better  place 
to  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  all  welcome 
this  effort  to  stimulate  rural  develop- 
ment and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Paul  Nay's  fine  statement  be  Inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

TBTiicoNT  or  Patti,  Nat 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Paul  Nay.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  c  f  Baltimore. 
The  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Baltimore  serve 
Delaware,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Puerto  Rico.  I  served  on  the  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Credit.  But  I  appear  here 
today  also  as  a  dairy  farmer  from  Jane  Lew, 
West  Virginia,  to  urge  the  enactment  o( 
S-1483. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  Is  a  rural  State 
by  any  measurement  one  cares  to  make.  Over 
60  percent  of  Its  total  population  lives  In 
places  of  3,600  and  under.  It  Is  one  of  only 
four  States  which  experienced  decreases  in 
population  between  1960  and  1970  according 
to  the  census.  And  it  had  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  leading  the  loMrs  with  a  decime 
of  6.2  percent. 
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Like  many  other  rural  resldentB.  I  am  oon- 
oemed  with  this  poptilation  shift.  From  what 
I  read  and  witness,  this  is  also  the  concern 
of  urban  residents  because  people  who  leave 
rural  America  migrate  to  urban  areas  which 
already  have  more  people  than  they  need. 
I  speak  o<  West  Virginia  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  It,  but  the  trend  ol  country- 
to-clty  mlgratlOD  Is  nationwide. 

On  September  39,  1969,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  a  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development.  The  Job  of  this  Task 
Force  was  to  recommend  "what  might  be 
done  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
stimulate  rural  development."  It  Is  com- 
monly accepted  that  if  the  rural  economy 
could  oe  stimulated  and  rural  areas  devel- 
oped that  this  imbalance  in  population  might 
be  corrected  and  the  tide  of  population 
flowing  to  our  major  metropolitan  areas 
stemmed. 

Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force,  expanded  on  this  theme 
m  an  address  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Farm  Credit  Directors  on  October  6, 
1970.  Baaed  on  the  study  the  Task  Force  had 
xmdertaken,  Mrs.  Smith  said,  "Rural  devel- 
opment is  urgently  needed  to  create  Job  op- 
portunities, community  services,  a  better 
quality  of  living  and  an  improved  environ- 
ment in  our  small  cities,  towns  and  farm 
oommunltlee."  She  cited  a  serious  shortage 
of  productive  adults  in  the  30  through  64 
age  group  resulting  from  the  out  migration 
from  rural  communities  In  search  of  better 
Jobs. 

The  Task  Ttxtx  submitted  Its  report,  called 
"A  New  Life  for  the  Country,"  over  a  year 
ago.  The  report  concluded  that  "developing 
rural  America  will  take  large  amounts  of 
money,  now  and  later.  This  money  will  come 
from  Individuals,  either  investing  in  rural 
America  freely  through  private  enterprise,  or 
through  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  There  Is  no  other  way."  And  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  there  la  no  other  way.  It  will  take 
money. 

The  Commission  on  Agrlculttiial  Credit 
considered  the  monetary  problems  facing 
rural  America  at  some  length.  While  the 
Commission  came  up  with  no  spedflc  rec- 
onunendatlons  on  how  the  entire  problem 
should  be  handled,  it  did  express  the  hope 
that  the  Farm  Credit  Sjrstem  might  assist, 
for  example.  In  financing  non-farm  rural 
homes,  rural  community  needs,  and  rural 
cooperative  utUity  systems.  And  it  listed 
among  its  goals  that  the  System  "make  credit 
available  for  selected  farm  related  businessee 
which  provide  services  directly  to  farmers 
necessary  for  efficient  production,  processing 
and  marketing  of  farm  products."  To  further 
aid  in  the  development  of  rural  arecui,  the 
eligibility  standards  for  oooperatlvee  so  that 
a  greater  number  of  these  farmer-owned 
businesses  could  be  served  by  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives. 

There  are  those  who  contend  these  rec- 
ommendations do  not  go  far  enough,  that  the 
Farm  Credit  System  should  play  an  even 
greater  role  in  the  development  of  rural 
America.  The  President's  Task  Force  was  of 
this  view,  recommending  a  "fourth  arm"  of 
the  System  be  established  to  fill  theae  non- 
farm  rural  credit  needs. 

Gentlemen,  I  live  in  rural  America.  I  would 
like  to  see  water  systems,  sewage  systenas  and 
treatment  plants,  abundant  and  Inexpensive 
power,  recreational  facilities  and  any  num- 
ber of  other  things  come  to  the  country.  But 
I  seriously  question  whether  all  these  things 
can  be  financed  by  a  private  banking  sys- 
tem, which  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem now  Is.  Some  of  these  things,  in  my 
view,  fall  into  the  sphere  of  Government. 
Others  require  highly  specialized  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  not  avaUable  within  the 
firm  Credit  System. 

The  Farm  Credit  System,  however,  need 
make  no  apology  for  iu  role  In  rural  devel- 
opment. It  loans  only  in  rural  America  and 


pvuups  more  than  ooe  bUllon  dollars  of  new 
money  into  the  rural  economy  every  year. 

But  the  System  recognizes  it  has  an  even 
greater  responsibility  to  the  communities  in 
wlilch  it  does  busmess  and  m  which  Its 
owners  live. 

There  are  three  provisions  In  this  legisla- 
tion which  wo\Ud  make  Inroads  Into  the  field 
of  rural  area  development. 

The  first  would  enable  the  Fedwal  Land 
Banks  to  make  non-farm  rural  housing 
loans.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Land 
Banks  do  have  some  experience.  Many  regu- 
lar Land  Bank  loans  Involve  rural  hcMnes 
as  a  part  of  the  real  estate.  The  conversion  to 
non-farm  homes  would  not  be  a  difficult  one 
for  the  Banks  to  make.  I  do  not  have  figures 
at  my  fingertips.  I  have  read  of  the  great 
need  for  credit  to  finance  rviral  housing.  And 
I  do  know  the  need  exists.  One  Just  has  to 
drive  through  the  countryside  and  It  be- 
comes   all    too    obvious. 

The  second  would  enable  Production 
Credit  Associations  to  make  loans  to  farm- 
related  businesses  providing  on-the-farm 
services  to  farmers.  It  would  also  permit  fi- 
nancing of  those  facilities  lised  in  initial 
stages  of  processing  or  of  storage.  Agam. 
some  expiertlse  exists  in  this  area.  PCAs  are 
now  making  loans  on  the  kind  of  equipment 
Emd  facilities  involved.  "Hie  difference  would 
be  that  more  farmers  would  have  access  to 
them  without  having  to  lay  out  great 
amounts  of  capital  whether  from  savings  or 
credit.  The  availability  of  credit  to  finance 
these  businesses  would  not  only  benefit 
farmers,  but  would  create  Jobs  and  encour- 
age bVLSiness  in  rural  America. 

The  third  change  woxild  permit  a  greater 
range  of  financing  for  cooperatives.  More  of 
these  farmer-owned  businesses  would  be- 
come eligible  for  credit,  including  perhaps 
more  rural  electric  cooperatives  than  are  now 
served. 

The  main  point  here,  I  believe,  is  that 
more  money  would  be  available  in  rural 
America.  The  presence  of  this  money  would 
stimulate  the  rural  economy,  provide  Jobs, 
and  make  rural  America  an  even  better  place 
to  Uve. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  much  more  to  do 
this  job  that  needs  doing  so  badly.  This,  I 
hope,  is  coming.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  last 
year  requires  all  agencies  to  report  by  June 
30  on  how  they  can  help  in  rural  area  de- 
velopment. I  understand  that  hearings  will 
be  held  in  the  Senate  on  some  other  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

But  the  things  that  can  be  done  by  the 
Banks  and  Associations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  can  begin  with  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  They  will  help  Immediately  to 
fill  the  gape  which  now  exist  and  create  a 
climate  in  which  other  programs  can  oper- 
ate more  effectively. 

The  development  of  rural  America  is  not 
a  rural  problem.  It  is  a  national  {Aroblem.  I 
ask  that  this  subcommittee  take  whatever 
action  it  can  to  permit  the  cooperative  Farm 
Credit  System  to  play  a  role  in  helping  to 
solve  It. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ccxnmittee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak 
further.  I  request  third  reading. 

The  bill  (S.  1483)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oq  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ivith 
the  final  passage  of  S.  1316  and  S.  1483, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge). The  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Hbuska  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  discussion  on  the  fioor. 
and  helped  relieve  sovob  of  the  workload 
of  the  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  f  rem 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talkaoob).  With  the  In- 
creased concern  about  public  health 
standards,  the  Senate  owes  these  two 
gentlemen  a  note  of  thanks  for  their 
untiring  service. 

Participating  in  the  fioor  discussion. 
Senator  Monoalk.  Senator  Montota,  and 
Senator  Curtis  all  helped  explain  the 
many  intricacies  of  this  legislation.  With 
every  Senator  maintaining  a  hectic 
schedule  the  type  of  service  that  the 
Senators  just  mentioned  provided  Is  cer- 
tainly most  appreciated. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  with  his  thoughtful  sug- 
gestions should  be  thanked  also.  The  Sen- 
ate must  always  have  a  diversity  of  opm- 
ions  freely  expressed  and  Senator 
Mathias  was  most  articulate  in  express- 
ing his  own  views.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  CHn.Es)  clearly  ex- 
pressed his  views  and  his  ccmtributions 
are  much  appreciated. 

A  note  of  thanks  is  proper  at  this  point 
to  each  of  the  Senators  who  participated 
in  the  floor  discussion  today. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  OUARANTEB 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3308)  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  order  of  business  is  amendment 
No.  326.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn)  . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  my  statement  of  Jiily  27  on 
the  bill  before  us.  we  have  pertinent 
and  relevant  experience  with  guaran- 
teed loans  m  another  part  of  the  trans- 
portation industry — the  railroads.  The 
lesson  derived  from  this  experience 
demonstrates  that  providing  guaranteed 
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loans  to  companies  in  trouble  helps  the 
public  very  little  if  at  all.  A  guaranteed 
loan  may  prolong  a  company's  ultimate 
fate,  but  it  does  not  transform  an  ineffi- 
cient company  into  an  efficient  com- 
pany, nor  does  it  bring  an  outdated  com- 
pany's policy  and  operations  into  con- 
formity with  the  needs  and  realities  of 
today. 

Fourteen  railroads  received  a  total  of 
$244  million  in  federally  guaranteed 
loeuns  during  the  5-year  life  of  part  V 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Those 
14  roads  were  at  the  time,  according  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
description  of  the  program,  "distressed"; 
today  they  are  in  the  same  or  worse 
shape.  Five  of  them  are  in  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  bankruptcy  court.  Four  oth- 
ers are  classified  by  the  ICC  today  as 
being  marginal  cases — which  I  imder- 
Btand  to  mean  "between  very  poor  shape 
and  bankruptcy."  At  least  two  of  them 
are  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  Others 
are  either  not  class  I  raUroads  or  not 
doing  well.  One  has  disappeared,  having 
been  merged  into  another  railroad.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  guaranteed 
loans  of  part  V  did  not  contribute  to 
the  revitalizatlon  of  the  American  rail- 
road system  nor  to  the  improvement  of 
the  health  of  the  roads  that  obtained 
such  guarantees. 

Let  us  look  to  the  history  of  part  V, 
remembering  the  wise  aphorism.  "Those 
who  do  not  remember  the  past  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it." 

In  the  last  few  months  of  1957.  many 
railroads,  paxticxilarly  those  in  the  East- 
em  region,  experienced  a  sudden  and 
severe  falling  off  of  their  revenues  and 
net  income.  This  experience  created  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  railroad  industry. 
Their  alarm  was  duly  and  promptly  re- 
ported to  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  GoTemment.  Kamlngs  con- 
tinued to  decline  through  1958.  In  re- 
sp<mse.  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress 
and,  encounterkig  little  opposition,  were 
enacted  as  part  V  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  on  August  12, 1958. 

Part  V  empowered  the  Commission  to 
guarantee  in  whole  or  in  part  any  pub- 
lic or  private  financing  institution 
against  loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on 
any  loan  or  c^her  commitment  made  for 
the  purpose  of  additions,  betterments, 
and  other  capital  expenditures,  or  ex- 
penditures for  the  maintenance  of  prop- 
erty. The  principal  amount  of  loans  guar- 
anteed was  limited  to  $500  million.  In 
order  to  make  a  guarantee,  the  Commis- 
sion was  required  to  find: 

First,  the  carrier  could  not  otherwise 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  on  reasonable 
terms; 

Second,  the  interest  rate  was  not  un- 
reasonably high; 

Third,  the  term  of  the  loan  was  not 
longer  than  15  years;  and 

Fourth,  "the  proepectlye  earning  power 
of  the  applicant  carrier,  together  with 
the  character  and  value  of  the  security 
pledged,  if  any,  furnish  reasonable  as- 
surance of  the  applicant's  ability  to  repay 
the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefore 
and  reasonable  protection  to  the  Uhited 
SUtes." 

Dividends  were  prohibited  during  the 
period  which  guaranteed  loans  used  for 
financing  malntmance  were  outstand- 


ing. In  short,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
similarity  between  the  1958  act  and  the 
Lockheed  bill,  except  the  former  limited 
the  use  of  the  assistance  obtained  to 
facilities  and  equlinuent. 

Fourteen  railnMtds  made  36  applica- 
tions for  loan  guarantees  totaling  almost 
$244  millirai.  $75.7  million  of  that  went 
to  the  New  Haven  and  the  New  York 
Central.  The  New  Haven  was  bankrupt; 
later,  it  and  the  New  York  Central  be- 
came part  of  the  Penn  Central  system 
which,  of  course,  is  now  the  bankrupt 
Penn  Central  system.  As  of  Jime  30, 
1971.  $32.1  of  that  amount  was  outstand- 
ing. The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas — a 
marginal  road  according  to  the  current 
analysis  of  the  ICC — still  owes  $30  mil- 
lion of  the  $34  million  it  borrowed  be- 
tween 1961  and  1963.  The  Reading,  also 
a  marginal  road,  and  perhaps  more  mar- 
ginal than  the  rest,  still  owes  $28  mil- 
lion of  its  $30  million  loan.  The  Reading 
was  standing  in  line  just  behind  the 
bankrupt  raUroads  last  fall  for  a  piece 
of  the  administration's  railroad  bail-out 
bill.  But  the  requirement  in  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Services  Act  that  a  company 
be  in  bankruptcy  was  apparently  strin- 
gent enough  to  keep  the  Reading  wait- 
ing outside  the  Treasury  doors. 

I  reviewed  the  results  of  part  V  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  hearings  before 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  Wednesday,  July  21.  Summarizing 
the  experience  under  the  act,  I  re- 
marked: 

It  really  did  not  do  them  much  good 
except  to  tide  us  over  a  temporary  situation 
again. 

Chairman  Stafford  replied: 

Well,  you  are  atMolutely  rlj^t,  sir,  but  the 
facts  of  life  are  that  we  always  seem  to 
end  up  In  crises,  trying  to  maintain  aerrlce 
at  the  last  minute  again. 

It  really  did  not  do  them  much  good. 
You  are  absolutely  right. 

That  is  a  most  damning  indictment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  to  help  Lock- 
heed. This  kind  of  measure  does  not  help 
a  company  meet  its  basic  problems.  It 
does  not  help  the  public,  because  we 
still  end  up  with  a  floundering  enter- 
prise. The  only  ones  it  helps  outside  of 
current  management  are  the  banks — the 
banks  who  made  loans  of  their  own  free 
vrtll.  They  were  not  forced  in.  They  had 
the  scent  of  a  good  profit  at  first.  But 
when  the  odor  changes  a  little,  they  want 
the  public  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

Last  year,  the  administration  tried  to 
rush  the  passage  of  legislation  to  ball  out 
the  Perm  Central.  The  approach  was 
about  the  same,  a  broad  bill  designed  to 
pump  mcsiey  into  the  corporate  coffers 
with  only  minor  limitations.  But,  of 
course,  the  money  Just  runs  right  out 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors — 
the  banks  who  threaten  to  put  the  com- 
pany in  bankruptcy  or  in  liquidation  im- 
less  they  are  psdd  off. 

I  have  no  objection  to  creditors  pro- 
tecting their  rights.  But  we  should  not 
be  stampeded  into  making  good  their 
gamble.  We  must  look  to  the  public's 
rights,  also. 

Last  spring,  the  administration  sought 
authcHlzation  for  $750  million,  princi- 


pally to  bail  out  the  Penn  Central  man- 
agement and  the  bankers.  They  testified 
in  June  that  it  would  take  $200  to  $450 
million  of  the  total  amount  to  put  Penn 
Central  on  its  feet.  That  was  wrong. 
With  their  approach,  the  Penn  Central 
would  have  devoured  over  $450  million 
to  the  present  time — probably  more.  And 
it  Is  not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  had  its  way,  the  Penn 
Central  would  probably  have  consumed 
the  entire  $750  million.  The  end  result 
would  likely  have  been  a  weak,  ineffi- 
cient, poor-performing  railroad. 

What  happened  is  common  knowledge. 
Hie  Penn  Central  went  into  reorganiza- 
tion; the  administration's  bill  did  not  go 
through. 

There  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
here.  The  administration  wanted  to  keep 
the  railroad  out  of  bankruptcy.  It 
wanted  to  put  up  the  money  to  keep  the 
old  management  in  business.  That  choice 
would  have  required  a  commitment  of 
the  public  credit  4Mj  times  larger  than 
was  actually  made. 

When  the  Penn  Central  trustees  testi- 
fied last  November  I  asked  them: 

If  we  had  passed  this  legislation  when  we 
were  first  asked  to  do  so,  wouldn't  we  have 
been  In  the  same  position  as  we  are  now, 
except  9350  million  shorter? 

Mr.  Wirtz,  a  member  of  the  trustees, 
answered  directly  and  simply: 
Yes. 

To  make  absolutely  sure  there  was  no 
misunderstanding.  I  rephrased  the  ques- 
tion: 

In  other  words,  If  we  had  acted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administration  last  spring  and 
granted  the  authority  to  proceed  with  the 
$750  million,  we  would  have  been  $350  mil- 
lion short  and  you  would  stlU  have  been 
baclc  here  asking  for  more  now? 

Mr.  Wirtz  replied: 

Speaking  for  myself  and  I  think  I  am 
Joined  In  this  by  my  colleagues.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  mistake  to  finance  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Co.  on  the  basis  that 
was  sought  last  siunmer.  If  It  had  hap- 
pened. It  would  have  only  postponed  the 
day  of  reckoning  In  our  view;  and  we  think 
we  are  coming  in  now  on  a  qvUte  totally 
different  basis. 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  Penn 
Central  trustees  came  to  Congress  to 
say  that  they  would  close  down  unless 
Federal  assistance  was  forthcoming. 
They  figured  that  $175  million  to  $250 
million  in  outside  financing — Govern- 
ment assistance — ^would  be  needed  to 
carry  them  over  1971.  A  similar  tmiount 
for  the  period  1972  through  1973  was 
estimated  to  be  needed  in  addition.  At 
the  end  of  that  time — and  large  invest- 
ment— they  would  probably  be  at  the 
point  of  being  able  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  railroad  could  successfully  be 
reorganized.  They  did  not  expect  to  have 
a  reorganized  railroad  at  that  time. 

The  trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  fi- 
nally received  $100  million— $75  million 
less  than  their  minimum  request — and 
they  have  only  used  $75  miUion  of  that 
It  appears  that  they  may  make  it  to  the 
end  of  this  year  with  this  reduced 
amount  The  lesson  is  that  the  Penn 
Central — and  other  companies,  no 
doubt — can  survive  in  bankruptcy  with 
much  less  than  they  predict  because  they 
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are  forced,  as  they  should  be,  to  tighten 
their  belts.  Further,  I  am  told  that  serv- 
ice has  improved  up  there — they  are  do- 
ing much  more  with  less.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  they  would  have  done  any 
better  had  they  had  more  money.  What 
is  clear  is  that  the  msmagement  under 
the  trustees  is  far  superior  to  what  the 
railroads  had  before. 

Last  spring,  the  administration  fore- 
cast a  great  calamity  if  the  Penn  C&a- 
tral  were  to  go  into  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. The  administration  put  great 
pressure  on  us  to  rush  through  a  bill  to 
bail  out  the  Penn  Coitral.  But  Congress 
wisely  resisted  the  pressure.  It  wisely 
bided  its  time  knowing  that  the  long- 
estabUshed  procedures  of  reorganization 
would  permit  things  to  be  rationally  sort- 
ed out.  Why  should  not  the  same  course 
be  followed  with  Lockheed?  Why  should 
we  rush  into  this  matter  when  there  Is 
no  need  for  haste? 

In  the  Penn  Central's  case.  Congress 
gained  about  7  months  by  refusing  to  be 
stampeded.  During  that  time,  It  was  en- 
abled to  see  that  the  $750  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration  was  not 
needed.  The  committee  was  also  able  to 
gain  enough  information  on  the  situa- 
tion so  that  it  was  able  confidently  to 
authorize  less  than  the  trustees  re- 
quested. And  that  amount  has  proved 
sufficient  to  carry  the  Penn  Central 
through  this  year. 

Still  another  point  is  made  in  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Penn  Central.  Bank- 
ruptcy provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
mistakes  of  past  management  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  corrected.  The  Penn  Central 
once  had  a  strong  belief  that  diversifica- 
tion— acquisition  of  businesses  outside 
the  railroad  business — was  the  route  to 
high  profits  and  corporate  glory.  They 
invested  $153  million  in  hard,  cold  cash 
that  was  desperately  needed  by  the  rail- 
road to  acquire  other  companies. 

The  old  Penn  Central  management 
used  the  complex  tangle  of  corporate 
relationships  to  create  paper  profits.  But 
they  could  not  squeeze  cash  out  of  their 
cash-himgry  acquisitions  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  railroad.  Lack  of  cash  was 
what  brought  th«n  to  Congress  and  into 


bankruptcy.  Yet.  the  past  management 
defended  the  program  throughout  our 
hearings  Isist  summer,  smd  would  prob- 
ably do  so  even  to  this  day. 

One  expects  thMn  to  defend  their  deci- 
sion. That  is  just  the  problem  with  re- 
maining out  of  bankruptcy.  Had  they 
continued  in  control  of  the  company, 
they  would  have  continued  to  defend 
their  decision.  They  would  have  used  the 
public  credit  to  prop  up  the  corporate 
shambles  created  by  their  mistaken  deci- 
sion. 

The  trustees  last  November  acknowl- 
edged that  diversification  had  been  a 
mistake.  They  are  now  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  liquidate  that  mistake. 

It  might  be  countered  that  a  change 
of  top  management  would  produce  the 
same  Independent  evaluation  of  policy 
and  correction  of  mistakes  the  trustees 
have.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  New  top 
management  simply  takes  the  reins  of  an 
existing  organization.  In  order  to  change 
the  fimdamental  policy  decisions,  it 
must  convince  both  the  stockholders  and 
lower  managements  that  what  they  had 
once  been  persuaded  was  right  is  now 
wrong.  That  is  a  process  that  takes  time 
and  whose  outcome  is  uncertain.  Trustees 
in  bankruptcy,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
able  to  take  control  and  directly  change 
mistaken  policies.  The  very  bankruptcy 
of  the  corporation  is  irrefutable  demon- 
stration of  the  bankruptcy  of  past  policy. 

In  the  case  of  new  management,  a 
weakened  and  ineffective  organization 
must  be  reformed.  The  operation  must 
be  conducted  delicately  in  order  not  to 
bring  down  the  tottering  corporation.  In 
the  case  of  bcmkruptcy,  the  collapse  has 
occurred;  the  trustees  need  only  begin  to 
rebuild. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  our  experience 
with  guarantees  to  railroads  provides 
strong  and  clear  teaching  that  the  pro- 
posed bail-out  of  Lockheed  Is  wrong — 
dead  wrong.  Ouaranteed  loans  under 
part  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
neither  helped  the  individual  railroads 
which  received  such  loans  nor  strength- 
ened the  industry  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  The  Penn  Central  debacle  dem- 
onstrated that  we  should  not  be  rushed 


into  keeping  a  corporation  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Penn  Central  continued  to 
run  during  bankruptcy.  It  is.  in  fact, 
running  better  than  before.  The  m1<rtakeg 
of  the  dlveFBlfloatlon  program  are  being 
liquidated.  The  Government  has  saved. 

at  the  mlnJTniim  $350  mllHnm  and  protMi- 
bly  twice  that  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  clear- 
er case  which  can  be  a  concrete  exam- 
ple for  the  Senate  to  concern  itself  with 
than  part  V  of  the  ICC  June  30,  1970,  re- 
port on  administration  of  the  1958  act. 
It  shows  clearly  and  definit^  that  the 
procedure  now  before  the  Senate  is  abso- 
lutely the  wrong  one,  the  expensive  one, 
not  in  the  pubUc  interest,  and  certainly 
not  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  Lock- 
heed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ICC,  June  30,  1970.  report 
on  the  adminlBtraticm  of  the  1958  act 
and  tables  showing  the  relative  financial 
position  of  the  railroads  in  1971  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTXBSTATB  COMlCEaCX  COMMISSION — ^BUKKAV 

OF    ACCOtTNTS 
SECTION  or  nNANCIAL  ANALTSB.  XUNX  30,  19T0 

Statistical  Summary  for  Loan  Gnarantiet  to 

Railroads  Under  Part  V  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Act,  as  Amended 
Index 

Appendix  A. — Statement  showing  by  raU- 
roads (on  sheets  1-3  thereof)  amount  of 
each  loan  applied  for  and  final  action  by  the 
Commission:  and  (on  sheet  4)  a  recapitula- 
tion of  total  number  of  appUcatlons  and 
total  amoxmt  ai  guarantlea  authorised  for 
each  railroad. 

Appendix  B. — Statement  Bhowlng  by  rail- 
roads for  each  loan,  the  term  of  the  guar- 
anty, date  at  final  maturity,  rate  of  Interest, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  loan. 

Appendix  C. — Statement  showing  by  raU- 
roads, for  each  loan,  the  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal and  the  unpaid  balance  as  at  June  30, 
1070. 

Appendix  D. — Statement  showing  the  total 
appraised  value  of  the  collateral  securing 
the  total  unpaid  balance  of  principal  for  all 
loans  to  each  railroad.  Sheet  2  shows  details 
In  respect  of  loans  to  New  Haven  Ballroad 
and  the  Trustees. 
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RECAPITULATION  BY  RAILROADS  OF  LOAN  GUARANTEE  APPUCATIONS  RECEIVED  AND  ACTIONS  THEREON 


Flnanca 
docktt 

No.    Railroad 


Amount  applM  for 


Original      Amwidod  or 
amount       wttMrawn 


NstaoMunt   Data 


Amount 
approvtd 


Amount 


20G91    Atlantic  &  Danvillo. 


saoo,ooo 


laoo.OOO    Jan.    6. 1960 


WO,  000 


20429    Boston  AMiina 10,500,000       $4,500,000 


21365 
21615 
21188 
22231 
22639 


Do 3,000.000 

Do 1,000,000 

Do 15.845,348 

Do._ 1,000,000 

Do 1,000,000 


6,000,000    Juno  22. 1959 

3.000,000    Jan.  17.1961 

1,000,000    Auf.  15.1961 

5,84S,34S July  27.19621. 

1,000,000    Oct     3,1962 

1,000,000    July  24,1963 


$3,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000.000 


3,000,000 


1.000,000 
1,000,000 


Toial 22,345.348 


10,345,348       12,000,000 9.000,000 


3,000,000 


21555    Central  o(  New  Jarasy 15,000,000 

22640  Do 5,000,000 


15,000.000    Ant  26,1961 

5.000.000    Dec  20,1963 

Nov.    6,1964 


15,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 


Total. 


20,000,000 20,000,000 


20,000,000 


21210   Chicaio  a  Eastern  IHinois 3,000,000 

22361  Do 12.000.000 


200.000 


3,000,000   Sept  23. 1960. 
11,800,000    Fet.28,1963.. 


3.000.000  . 

11,800,000 


Total 15,000.000 

Footnoites  at  end  of  table. 


200,000   14,800,000 14,800.000 
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Amount  tpplM  tor 


AcUoa 


Na    Rrireid 


OrfdiMl      AiMntfid  or 


N«t 


Dit* 


Amount 
•ppravod 


Amouoi 


n4M 

22(32 


10517 
20618 


20760 
21300 
21539 
2177S 
22339 


21454 
21552 
22577 


21551 
22S75 


20372 
20397 
20398 

21299 
21299 
21299 
21299 


rritininntmt  115,000.000 »15.000,000   Jun«8.1961..    J15.000.000 

K."  .-.'.'r.IllIlllIIIII^lIIIlII ~ 15.000,000     90,000,000        5.000,000    Nov.  12, 1963 {5,000.000 


ToW. 30,000,000       10.000,000       20,000.000 15.000,000 


5,000,000 


fiMniaAnMlda-  1,000,000  65,040  934,960    May  8,  1959. 

^Do.*..".!77""""*ir!"""""""""..".I.I.1 1.000.000 1,000,000    Oel.  5,1959.. 


934,960 
1,000,000 


ToW.. 


2,000.000 


65.040        1,934,960 


1,934,960 


LihiiiiVaHM  6,000,000  77,000  5,923,000  Nov.  27, 1958.  5.923,000 

L«i™»««j 5.000.000 5.000,000  D«c.7,l960..  5.000.000 

S " 2.500.000 2,500.000  Apr.  lA,1961..  2,500,000 

Da — '■  5,000.000 5,000.000  Nov.  28, 1961.  5,000,000 

w .........^. 5,000.000 5.000.000  Apr.. 25. 1963.  3.400.000 


1.600,000 


TotiL_ 23,500,000 


77,000       23.423,000 21,823,000 


1,600,000 


Misouri-IUMM-Tmi_  16.000.000 16.000.000     M«y22.1961..      16.000,000 

mttmmfmmwtmm^— 6,KO,000 6,000,000     Juno26,1961.        6,000,000 

oJ" ._       12,000,000 12.000,000    Nov.  12. 1963       12.000,000. 


Total 34,000,000  34,000,000 


34,000,000 


5,000,000 

oiV.I."ir!""iriM" 5.  MO,  000 


5,000.000   July  26.1961 
5.500,000   SepL23.1963 


5, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 


Total. 


10,500.000 10,500,000 


10, 500, 000 


Ntw  HavM 16.  Mt  Jg 

Do        _ 500,000 

Oo : 1,500,000. 


8,383,060        8,159,400    Aug.    5,1960        8,159,400 

500,000    Jan.    8,1960  500,000 

1.500,000    Oct  28.1959         1.500.000 


Da  .  6.000.000 6.000,000  Oct  31,1960 

Da 4,500,000 4,500,000  Dee.  29, 1960 

Do IT  '. 3,500.000 3.500.000  Feb.  14.1961 

Do _ 1,500,000 1.500.000  May  12,1961 


4.500,000  1,500,000 

3,500,000  1.000.000 

3,500,000  

1,500,000  


Subtotal,  finaoctdockat  No. 21299 15.500,000 15,500,000 13.000.000 


2,500,000 


SvMolal,  Naw  Havan RR 34,042,460        8,383,060       25,659.400 23, 159. 400 


2,50a000 


21«S 
21t0t 


20689 

2039S 
20840 
20B41 

am 


21121 
224SS 


21547 
22445 


22545 


NawHavofltrattoaa  5,000,000 5,000,000    Aug.   2,1961        5,000.000 

Dr[n.^r!T-"-""I"."-— 1 7,500,000... 7.500,000    Dec.    7,1961         7,500.000 


SiMalal.  Now  HavOT  tnistaoa. 12,500,000 


12.500,000 12.500.000 


Total.  New  Havan  and UuitoB. 46,542,460        8,383,060       38.159,400 35.659,400  2,500.000 

PennCantral (Now  York  CntraO 40,000,000 40.000.000   SapL16.1959      40,000,000 


New  York,  Susquehanna  k  Wastarn « 450, 000 

Do  300,000 

Do 200,000. 

S:::::.: - 555. 000 . 


450,000 Jan.  29, 1959«. 

300,000    Apr.  20,1960 

200,000    D«^  23,1959  . 

555,000    Mar.    1,1962 


300,000 
'555.666' 


200,000 


T*l™ 1. 50S.  000 


450,000        1.055.000 


855^000 


200,000 


Norfolk SonUwrn. \^'^ I-SSS-SSS  ?'''-H-}2ll 

Do 5.400.000 5,400,000   Juno    5,1963 


2.000.000  . 
5.400,000 


ToW.. 


7,400,000 7.400,000 


7.400.000 


Pmibunh  *  Woatani  VHHnla  _ 1,500,000 1,500.000   June  26.1961        1.500.000. 

^^..  .:.z7^..^^7::""'""::i:"'"ii"i.i. i.»iooo 1.500.000  Mar.  18,1903    1,500.000 


ToM. 

Raodlai..... 


3,000,000  . 


3,000,000  . 


3,000,000 


30.000.000 30.000.000   Juno  26,1963       30(000,000 


Gnndtotal 286.592.808       29.520,448     257,07t360 243,972,560        13,100,000 


>  B.  a  M.  appiicathNi.  linanca  dockot  No.  21888  for  $5,845,3(8.  was  withdrawn  at  loqaoat  tt  ap- 
plicant and  dismissad  by  ordor  ol  Julr  27, 1962. 


>  New  York,  Susquehanna  k  Western  application,  finance  docket  No.  20395  for  $450,000.  was 
withdrawn  at  request  of  applicant  and  dismissed  by  order  of  Jan.  29, 1959. 


RECAPITULATION-LOAN  GUARANTEE  APPLICATIONS  APPROVED 


ToUl 

Number  of  amount 

applicatioas        guaranteed 


Bosto*  li  Maina 

Cantrai  oi  Now  Jarsay 

CWcaga  A  Eaitam  HBmIl 

Erio-Lackawanna 

Gaortfa  «  Florida 

ijMJbVallay _ 

MiMwri-Kamaa-Tau*.- 

MoMW  

Paw  Mral  (formariy  Ntw  York  Central).. 


19.000,000 
».  000. 000 
14.800.000 
15.000.000 
1.934.960 
21.823,000 
34,000.000 
10.500,000 
40.000.000 


Railroad 


Number  of 
applications 


Total 

amount 
guaranteed 


Now  Haven 

New  Haven  trustees 

New  York.  Susquehanna  &  Westanu„. 

Norfolk  Southern 

Pittsburgh  ft  West  Virginia 

Reading 

Total 


$23,159,400 

12,!)00,000 

855,000 

7,4oaoao 

3,000.000 

30,ooaooo 


36       243,972.380 
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APPENDIX  B 
LOAN  GUARANTEE  APPLICATIONS  STATEMENT  SHOWING  FOR  APPROVED  APPLICATIONS  THE  TERM  OF  GUARANTEE,  RATE  OF  INTEREST.  AND  PURPOSE  OF  LOAN 


FlMneo 

Docket 

No.  Railroad 


Term  of 

Amount  guarantee 
approved      (years) 


Date  of    Rate  of 
final    interest      Purpose 
maturity   (percent)    of  wan 


20429 
21365 
21615 
22231 
22639 


21555 

22640 


21210 
22361 


Boston  &  Maine $3. 000, 000 

Do 3,000,000 

Do 1,000,000 

Oo 1,000,000 

Do 1,000.000 


15  Dec  1.1974    5... 

15  July  1.1975    5... 

6  July  1, 1965>  4^. 

15  Oct  15,1977    5... 

3  July  1,1966>  4K. 


TotaL. 


9,000,000 


Central  of  New  Jersey. 
Do 


15,000,000 
5,000.000 


15   July     1,1976    5.... 
15    Dec.    1,1978    5.... 


:--S: 


Rnanca 
Docket 
No.  Railroad 


Tom  of 

Amount  guarantee 

approved      (years) 


Date  of    Rate  of 

final    interest      Purpose 
maturity   (percent)   o(  k>an 


20372 
20397 
20398 
21229 
21299 
21299 
21299 


New  Haven $8,159,400 


Totel 20,000,000 


Chicago  &  Eastern  3, 000, 000 

Illinois. 
Do 11,800,000 


15   July  31,1975   5H- 
15    Dec  31,1977    5... 


Totel.. 


14,800,000 


21494    Erie-Lackawanna 15,000,000 


15   Juno   1,1976   SM. 


ToUl 15,000,000 


20517 
20518 


20760 
21300 
21539 
21776 
22339 


21454 

21552 
22577 


21551 
22675 


Georgia  8i  Florida.. 


934,960 
1,000,000 


10  Dec  31, 1970 >  5... 
10  Dec  23, 1970  i  5>$. 


Total. 


1,934,960 


Lehigh  Valley. 

DoIIir.II 
Do....... 

Do 


5,923.000 
5,000.000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 
3,400,000 


15  Aug.    1,1974    5.0059 

15  June  15, 1975   8H 

4  May  17,1970   6 

15  Nov.    1,1976  4Hand5. 

15  May    1,1977   4^ 


Total 21,823,000 


Missouri-Kansas-  16, 000, 000 
Texas. 

Oo 6,000,000 

Do 12,000,000 


15    May    1,1976   5... 

IS   June   1,1976   ^yi. 
15   June   1,1978   5H- 


Total 34,000,000 

Monon 5,000,000 

Do 5,5Oa00O 


15   July    1,1976    4^  and 
15    Oct    1,1978   4h'.-.-. 


C). 
(0. 

ex 

S 

ex 

0). 

Vi. 


Totel 10,500.000 


Do.. 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Subtotal, 
finance 


500.000 

1.500.000 
4,500,000 
3.500.000 
3,500.000 
1,500,000 


15   June   1.1975    5H 

6    Jan.     1,1965«5H 

15   Jan.    1.1974   5 

1    Nov.    3.1961    5 

1 do- 5 

1 do 5. 

1 do S 


13,000,000 


21299. 


No. 


21685 
21808 


Subtotel,  New 
Haven  RR. 

New  Haven  tniataas.. 
Do 


23,159,400 


Subtotel,  New 
Haven 
trustees. 


5,ooaooo 

7.500.000 


10    Ang.    4.1971    5H OX 

10    Dec  13.1971    5M OX 


12,  500;  000 


35,659,400 


20689 
20840 
21794 


21121 
22488 


21547 
22445 

22545 


Totel,  New 
Haven  and 
trustees. 
New  York  Central 40,000,000 


New  York,  Susque- 
hanna &  Western. 
Do...: 


300.000 
555.000 


JS^July    1,1974    5 OX 

IT  Doc    1.1974    5H OX 

10   Sept   1.1972    5H 09- 


Totel. 


855.000 


Norfolk  Southern 2.000,000 

Do 5,400,000 


15   July    1.1974    i\i OX 

15    May    1,1978    4^ (»). 


Totel. 


7, 400. 000 


Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia. 
Do 


1,500,000  15    June    1,1976    4K OX 

1,500,000  2    May  28. 19651  4H OX 


Totel 3,000,000 

Reading 30,000,000 


15    July     1.1978    4M 09. 


Grand  totel 243. 972. 360 


>  Reimbursement  of  treasury. 

>  These  loans  have  been  paid  in  full. 

<  Financing  acquisition  of  not  less  than  634  covered  hopper  cars  and  725  box  cars  at  a  cost  in 
excess  ot  $5,000,000;  and  reimbursement  oi  treasury  $10,000,000. 

<  Refinancing  certain  equipment  obligations  incurred  after  Jan.  1, 1957. 
'  Acquisition  ot  100  new  freight  cars. 

•  Maintenance  and  rehabilltetlon  of  roadway. 

'  Refinance  equipment  obligations,  $1,167,127;  finance  planned  capitel  expenditures,  $1,574,609; 
and  reimbursement  ot  treasury,  $3,181,264. 

•  Reimbursement  ol  treasury,  $2,268,359;  and  acquisition  of  4  diosel  locomotives  and  116  freight 
cars  with  a  totel  cost  of  $2,731,641. 

•  Financing  acquisition  of  9  new  locomotives.  $2,400,000;  and  74  freight  cars,  $1,100,000;  and 
reimbursement  of  treasury,  $2,000,000. 


>•  Acquisition  of  30  new  diesol  electric  locomotives. 

u  Acquisition  of  malntenance-of-way  equipment  and  machinery. 

B  Construction  ol  certain  shop  facilities. 

>•  Financing  acquisition  ol  3  locomotives. 

u  Financing  acquisition  of  17  new  locomotives,  $2,975,000;  and  reimbursament  of  treasury. 
$2,425,000. 

»  Financing  acquisition  of  56  now  locomotives,  $11,000,000;  and  reimbursement  of  treasury. 
$19,000,00a 

Note:  Reimbursement  of  traasary  items  above  rapresont  reifflbursaniant  for  capitel  axpendKuras 
made  after  Jan.  1,  1957,  from  the  railroad's  own  funds. 


APPENDIX  C 
LOAN  GUARANTEE  APPLICATIONS  STATEMENT  SHOWING  REPAYMENTS  AND  UNPAID  BALANCES  FOR  APPROVED  APPUCATIONS 


Finance 

docket 

No. 


Railroad 


Date 


Amount 
approved 


Approved  but 
not  disbursed 


Repayments 


Unpaid  balance. 
June  30. 1970 


20429 
2)365 
21615 
22231 
22S39 


21555 

22640 


21210 
22361 


21494 

2151 
2051 


Boston  &  Maine. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Da 


June  22. 1959 

$3,000,000 

Jan.  17.1961 

3.000.000 

Aug.  15. 1961 

1,000,000 

Oct     3.1962 

1000,000 

July  24,1963 

1,000,000 

Totel. 


Central  of  New  Jenay.. 
Oo 


Aug.  26, 1961 
Dec.  20. 1963 


Totel. 


Chicago  &  Eastern  lUinais. 
Oo 


Sept  23, 1960 
Fab.  28,1963 


$2,100,000 

1,200,000 

i,ooo,ono 

433,333 
1,000,000 


1800,000 

1,800,000 


516,667 


Totel 

Erio-Laekawanna. 


June   8,1961 


Georgia  A  Ftorida.. 


May 
Oct 


8,1959 
5,1959 


ToteL. 


20760 
21300 
21539 

Footnotes  at  and  of  tabte. 


Lehijrii  Valley. 

oo;';".'.i; 


Nov.  27, 1959 
Doc  7,1960 
Apr.  28,19(1 


9,000,000 

5,783,333 

3,216,6(7 

15,000.000  .... 

4,208,517 
71^,910 

10,791,483 
4.284.090 

5.000,000  ...- 

4,924.427 

'15.075.573 

3.000,000 

3,000  000  --. 

11,800,000  .... 

4,961,004 

6,(38.996 

14.800,000  .... 

7,961.004 
3,000,000 

ilraolSo 

15.000,000  .... 

934,960  .... 

'934,960  .. 

1,000,000 

'$100,000 

> 900, 000  .... 

1,934,960 

100,000 

1,834,960  .... 

5,923,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 


3, 123,  OOO 
2,336,000 
1,375,000 


2,800,000 
2,664,000 
1.125,000 
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LOAN  GUARANTEE  APPUCATIONS  STATEMENT  SHOWING  REPAYMENTS  AND  UNPAID  BALANCES  FOR  APPROVED  APPLICATIONS— ContiniMd 


2177S 
223J9 


2I4S4 
21552 
22577 


215SI 
22675 


20372 
20397 
203M 

212M 
2129* 
21299 
21299 


2105 
21901 


20689 

20845 
21794 


21121 
22488 


21547 
22445 


22545 


UM*  Vafclf J«fl.  28,1961 

Oo. „ Apr.  25,1963 

UW 

Mh«Mri-KMsa»-TtU»„ May  22, 1961 

Oo June  26. 1961 

Oo Nov.  U.1963 

TWU 

••*»• July  26,1961 

Do SopL23,1963 

Total 

Now  Havoa  (asMiiMd  by  Ponn  Contral) Aot.    5,1960 

go Jan.     8, 1960 

0»- Oct  28, 1959 

Oo_ Oct.  31. 1960 

Do_. Doc.  29,  I960 

Do™ Fob.  14, 1961 

Do- May  12, 1961 

(Subtotal,  financo  dockot  Na  21299) 

Subtotal,  Now  Havofl  RR 

Now  Havon  tnistoos. Aut.    2,1961 

Do. Doe.    7,1961 

(Subtotal.  Now  Havon  tnistoos) 

Total.  Now  Havon  tnistoos. ». 

Ponn  C«ntnl(Now  York  Cont/al) Sopl  16, 1959 

Now  Yoili,  Susquoiianna  &  Wostoni Apr.  20.1960 

Do. Mar.    1,1962 

Total 

Norfolk  Soathon Sopt21, 1960 

Do JuiM    5. 1963 

Total 

Pfttdwn  «  Wost  Vininia Juno  26, 1961 

Do- Mar.  28, 1963 

TotaL 

"io^iiW. Juno  26, 1963" 

firandtoUl 


Amount         Approved  but 
appravod          not  disbursod 

Ropaymonts 

Unpaid  baianca, 
Juno  30, 1970 

$5,000.000 

$2,469,000 
1.235,000 

82,531,000 
2,165,000 

3.400.000 

21,823.000 

10,538.000 

11.285.000 

16.000.000 

2,  880. 000 
1,  080,  000 

13  120  000 

6,000,000 

4,920,000 
12,000.000 

12,000,000 

34,000,000 

3,960,000 

30  OiO  000 

5.000.000 

1.100,000 
1,950.000 

3,900.000 
3.550.000 

5.500,000 

10.500.000 

3.050.000 

7.450,000 

8,159.400 

5.439.600 

500,000  .. 
1.182,868 

2.719.800 

500.000 

1.500.000 

•4.317,132 

4.500.000 

<  627,900 

« 3, 872. 100 
3  500  000 

3,500.000 

3.500.000 

3. 500  000 

1.500,000 

1.500.000 

>13,000,000 

627.900 

•  12, 372, 100 

23.159,400 

7,750,368 

15,409,032 

5.000.000 

5  000  000 

7,500,000 

7,500  000 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 

35,659.400 

7, 750. 368 
23. 100. 000 

27  909  000 

40.000.000 

16  900  000 

300,000 

200,200 
425,500 

99,800 
129,500 

555,000 

855.000.... 

625,700 

229,300 

2.000,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 

1  000  000 

5,400,000 

4,800,000 

7.400.000 

1.600,000 

5,80t,OGO 

1.500,000 

900,000 
100,000  .. 

600,000 

1,500,000           •11,400,000 

3.000.000               1.400,000 

30.000,000 :.-!?-.... 

1,000,000 
2.000,000 

600,000 

243.972,360               1.500,000 

77.127,792 

165.344,568 

■  Confral  o(  New  Joraoy  dofaulM  on  H*  hMns  in  financo  docket  No*.  21555  and  22640  in  March 
1967,  wim  unpaid  principal  balaneo*  of  $12,375,000  and  $4,620,000  rospoctivtiy.  On  Juno  1, 1967. 
""L"."**^  ^*****  »*■<'  "*  ■'"P^i'  principal  balaneo  ol  tkoao  bans,  plus  inltrost  of  $373,312.50 
!?¥.I*'!^  provMod  by  suppfcwonM  appropriation  (PuWie  Uw  mP21).  As  of  Juno  30,  1970, 
n$]MAn  had  boon  applied  on  the  prinopal  of  these  loans  from  revenue  derived  from  the  col- 
laMral  security. 

'  Tko  entire  unpaid  orincipal  balance  of  tbeoe  loans,  with  aarued  interest,  was  paid  by  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  Georfia  I  Florida  on  June  29. 1963,  from  the  funds  received  by  him  from  sale  of  all 
of  the  properties  and  franchises  of  the  railroad  lo  certain  subsidiaries  ol  ttie  Southern  Railway. 
No  further  disixirtemenb  will  be  made. 

>J4ew  Haven  defaulted  on  its  loans  in  liaaace  docket  Not.  20398  and  21299  in  July  1961,  with 


unpaid  principal  balances  of  $1^75.000  and  $134)00.000  roapecOvely.  On  OcL  2. 1961.  the  UrIM 
Slalaa  paid  the  unpaid  principal  balaneo  of  tboao  Waiia.  phis  interest  with  fund*  provided  in 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  1962  Qj.R.  9169).  The  loan*  in  finance  docket  No*.  20372  and 
20397  wore  aaaumed  by  the  trustee*.  The  ban  in  finance  docket  No.  20372  wa*  subsequently 
assumed  by  Penn  CenUaL  As  of  June  30. 1970.  $1,057,868  has  been  applied  on  the  principal  of  the 
ba"  '«  •"•nee  docket  No.  20389  under  an  atreoment  approved  by  the  court  baving  a  batance  of 

<  As  of  June  30. 1970.  $627,900  had  boon  applbd  against  the  principal  of  thb  ban  a*  a  result  of 
settbrnent  of  certain  daim*.  (S«e  abo  footnote  4  on  sheet  2  ol  app.  0.) 

•  Upon  requeat  of  the  railroad  the  commibnent  of  the  bnder  in  reapect  of  this  undisbursed 
babnc*  brmnabd  •*  of  OcL  31. 1964.  Accordingly,  no  iurlber  diabursomont*  will  be  made. 


APPENDIX  D 
SECURITY  FOR  OUTSTANDING  PT^  V  LOANS 


Principal 

amount  of 

Mcurltles  or 

cost  of 

equipment 

or  other 

property 

pledged 


Appraised 

vahie  of 

collatsf  al  > 


Amount  of 
loan  outstand- 
ing as  of 
June  30. 1970 


Boston  &  Maine $5,861  GOO 

Central  of  New  J  enoys. 15,422,060 

Chicago  i  Eastern  I  llinota 13,316,320 

Erie-Lackawanna 24,321  575 

Lehigh  VaHey 34,226,960 

Missouri- Kansas-Toia* 52  594  000 

Monon 10,236,612 

Penn  Central  (formefly  New  York  Central) 43, 695, 000 

Nw  Yoit.  New  Haven  t  Hartford* 8,915,400 


$3,427,889 
13.615.146 
10.712.996 
14.915,700 
14,943,595 
37,527.610 
7.366,830 
7,646,884 


$3,261,667 
15,075,573 

6,838.996 
12.000.000 
11.2S5.000 
30.040.000 

7.450,000 
16.900,000 


4,649,930        15.409,032 


Principal 

amount  of 

securities  or 

cost  of 

equipment 

or  other 

property 

pledged 


Appraised 

value  of 

collateral  i 


Amount  of 
ban  outstand- 
ing as  of 
June  30. 1970 


■  tesed  pnncipally  on  (a)  the  average  ol  high  and  low  market  values  for  dte  current  period  ol 
iMMd  securities,  and  (b)  the  depreciated  value  of  equipment  and  other  property  as  of  June  30, 
970,  where  the  title  to  squlpmeni  or  other  property  is  the  collateral 

>  Recovery  ot  the  Jersey  Central  loans  lias  been  m  (he  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justic*  since 


Trustees  of  New  Yoric.  New  Havm  A  Hartford 

«"Co.> $12,500.000  $12.500,000  $12.500.000 

Total  New  York.  Naw^  Haven  A  Hartford 

R.R.  Co.  and  trustees 20.659,400  17.149.930  27,909.032 

New  York,  Susquehanna  k  Westtni 1, 055, 000  634.170  229.300 

Norfolk  Southern 7,400,000  7.400.000  5,800,000 

Pittsburgh  C  West  Virfinia 1,710,000  1.402.200  600^000 

Reading  Co 48,653,644  29,624,570  28.000,000 

Grand  tatlb 279,152.171  166,367.520  165. 344, 5M 

dafeuK  in  Maich  1967.  Our  vahMtkM  of  the  colbteral  does  not.  therefore,  reflect  any  settbmeats 
which  may  have  been  entered  into  in  respect  to  the  collateral 

>  See  folbwingtabb  for  details  in  respect  of  security  tor  loan  guarantees  to  New  Haven  RR.  aed 
New  Haven  Tmstaas. 
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Finance  docket  No. 


Decided 


Unpaid  babnce      Apprsbed  value        AncMint  paid  by 

ToUl  amount  of  principal,  olaacurlhr.         United  Suta*  at 

or  guarantee        June  30. 1970  Jane  30, 19/0  time  of  defaMt 


w  Haven  RR.: 

JBS Aut    5,1960  $8,159,400  $3,263,760  i$4,725.270 

IMP Jan.     8,1960  500,000 m 

Wg; 0««-  2»,1959  

21299* 

Total 

w  Haven  trustees: 

21615 Aut    2.1961 

21808 Dec    7.1961 

Total 

Grand  totaL  New  Haven  RR.  and  tnistaes 35,659,400  28,491.767  17.581.177 


1,500.000 
13.000,000 

355,907 
•12,372,100 

•355,907     . 
O) 

$1,375,000 
13,000.000 

23,159.400 

15,991,767 

5,081,177 

•14,375,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 
7,500,000 

'5,000.000  ... 

•7,500.000 

'7.500.000  ... 

12.500,000 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 

14,375,000 


I  Net  depreciated  value  of  30  bcomotives.  This  ban  was  assumed  by  New  Haven  trustees  and 
ty  Penn  Central  in  1968. 

I  This  ban,  which  was  assumed  by  trustees,  has  been  paid  in  lull. 

>  Balance  will  be  satisfied  by  delivery  to  the  United  States  of  B.  t  P.  bonds  upon  finalization 
of  Boston  &  Providence  reorpnization. 

•  EmbrKos  4  separate  authorisations.  $4,500,000  on  OcL  31.  I960:  $3,500,000  on  Dec  29.  I960: 
$3,500,000  on  Feb.  14,  1961:  and  $1,500,000  on  May  12,  1961. 

•  This  ban  is  not  secured  by  any  pMge  of  colbteraL  However,  New  Haven  convenanted  that 
if  it  should  receive  any  income  from  cetnin  cbims  then  in  litigation  and  certain  otfier  sources, 
such  income  shall  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  outstanding  ban.  As  of  June  30. 1970.  $627,900 


has  been  applied  against  the  principal  of  this  ban  as  a  result  of  settlement  of  certain  of  said 
daims. 

•  New  Haven  defaulted  on  ib  bans  in  finance  docket  Nos.  20398  and  21229  in  July  1961.  with 
unpaid  principal  babnces  of  $1,375,000  and  $13,000,000.  respectively.  On  OcL  2. 1961.  the  Uaited 
States  paid  the  unpaid  principal  babnc*  of  these  bans,  plus  intarest  of  $300,740,  with  funds 
provided  in  supplemental  appropriatbns  bill  1962  (H.R.  9169). 

'  Receiver's  certificates. 

•  On  Dec  7.  1961,  a  ban  guarantee  of  $7,500,000  was  approved.  $3,000,000  was  disbursed  to 
the  trustees  on  Dae  31.  1961.  and  the  remaining  $4,500,000  was  disbursed  on  Mar.  4,  1965. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  OF  COMMITMENTS  AND  CONTINGENCIES,  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION-LOAN  GUARANTEES  TO  RAILROADS  UNDER  PT.  V  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE  ACT.  AS  AMENDED 
Guaranteed  or  insured  credits: 

Gross  amount  outstanding _ __^  ...  '$137  500  000 

CollatersI  or  other  realizable  asseb '. ^1"MI'III"II""III""" " 154*300' 000 

Description  ol  collateral:  (See  appendix  hereioX  ' 


<  Represents  contingent  liability  of  the  United  States  under  ban  guarantees  authorized  and 
disbursed  by  lenders,  less  repayments  as  ol  the  above  date.  This  amount  gives  effect  (1)  to  payment 
by  the  United  States  on  OcL  2. 1961  of  $14,375,000  ($1,685,768  has  since^n  racovered)  principal 
unpaid  babnce  of  2  guaranteed  bans  of  New  YoiIl  New  Haven  t  Hartford  RR.  Co..  which  are 
klentilied  in  the  appendix  hereto,  with  funds  provided  in  supplemental  appropriatbns  bill  1962 
(H.R.  9169),  and  (2)  to  payment  by  the  United  States  on  June  1,  1967,  of  $16,995^X10  ($1,919,427 
has  since  been  recovered)  principal  unpaid  balance  of  2  guaranteed  bans  of  the  Central  RR.  Co. 
ol  New  Jersey,  abo  identified  in  the  appendix  hereto,  with  funds  provMed  by  suppbmental  ap- 
pTopriatnn  (Public  Law  90-21).  The  other  oubtanding  guaranteed  k>an  of  New  York,  New  Haven  A 


Hartford  RR.  Co.,  also  identified  in  the  appendix,  was  assumed  first  by  the  New  Haven  trustees  in 
the  reorganization  proceeding  and  later  by  Penn  Central  when  it  acquired  the  New  Haven  railroad 
properties. 

N.B.  This  kian  guarantee  program  (pL  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended)  ter- 
minated, as  to  receipt  of  new  applicatrans,  on  June  30,  1963.  All  appHcatbns  pending  as  of  that 
date  have  been  processed,  and  the  proceeds  ot  ail  bans  guaranteed  under  this  program  have  baas 
fully  disbursed. 


APPENDIX 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COLUTERAL 

(In  millbiis  of  dolbn) 


Name  of  railroad  and  description  of  collatoral 


Value  of  Collateral 

Principal 

amount  ol 

lecuritie* 

or  cott  ol 

equipment 

Amount  of 

or  other 

Appraiaed 

loan  out- 

property 

value  of  standing  as  of 

ptodged 

collateral  i 

June  30. 1970 

Boston  &  Maine  RR: 
Finance  docket  Na  20429. 
Finance  docket  No.  21365. 


Security  for  finance  docket  Nm.  20429  and  21365: 
I.AM.  1st  mortgage  I 
Northern  RR..21,4l0share*  common  *tock. 


0.9 
1.8 


B. 


i*eri«*TTbonds. 


•  vers  Mistei  >«*«■■■. a  ,'*av  ••■■■^•vveiitiawil  ViUVfl..  ...  _. 

Vermont  &  Massachussetts  RR.,  11,647  ahare* 

common  stock 

Stony  Brook  RR.,  1,863  shares  common  stock 

B.&M.  Transportation  Co.,  mortgste  note 

B.  &  M.  Transportation  Co.,  1,000  shares  common 

stock - 

SpringfieM  Terminal  RR.  Co., 2,000  share* atock... 

U.S.  Treasury  Bonds  due  Nov.  15, 1973 

Finance  docket  No.  21615 

Finance  docket  No.  22231  Equity  in  colbteral  pledged 
to  secure  above  kians  u  nder  finance  docket  No*. 

20429  and  21365 . 

Finance  docket  No.  22639 

Total '. ' 


1.7 

0.8 

2.1 

1.3 

1.2 

.2 

.1 

.3 

•  3 

.1 

.2 

4 

.02 

.0! 

.5 
(0 


5.8 


3.5 


3.2 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jeraay: 
Finance  docket  No.  21555: 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jarsay,  fuianl  i 

3K  pereent  bond* 1.5  .4 

Hoppofcan 1.5 

Lehigh  »  New  England  RR.  Co.,  1st  mortpge bonds.  2.5  2.5 

250sharesL»H.E.RR.  Co.,  no  par  common  stock..  .9  .7 

Second  morteaca  on  physical  propertw*  of  Central 

Railroad  arrfew  Jenay 6.8  6.8 

Rnance  docket  No.  22640: 
Promissory  note  of  Raihvay  Express  Agency,  Inc. .3  .3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


10.8 


Name  of  railroad  and  description  of  colbtaral 


Vaba  of  Coltotara: 


Principal 

amount  of 

aecuriti** 

orco*to( 

•quipment 

orottier 

property 


Amount  of 

Appraised         kMn  out- 

vabe  of  (tending  a*  of 

pbdgad    colbtaral  ■  June  30. 1970 


19,994  sharas  New  York  &  Uni  Branch  RR.  Co.... 

New  York  &  Long  Branch  RR.  Co.,  5  percent  Cow. 
mortgage  bonds,  sarias  A 

New  York  A  Long  Branch  RR.  Co..  4  percent  Cons, 
mortgai*  bonds,  series  B 

Equity  In  colbtaral  pjadgad  under  atwva  Finanoa 
docket  Na  21555  (Raprasentad  by  assignment  of 
the  roilroad's  equity  In  all  the  freight  cars  and  tb* 
securities  pledged  as  collataral  for  the  ban  i* 
finance  docket  No.  21555,  and  delivery  of  a  3d 
mortgage  on  all  ot  the  railroad's  properties) 


2.0 
.3 

1.0 


L4 


.4.2 


Total. 


15.4 


13.6 


•  15.0 


Chbago  &  Eastern  Illinois  RR.: 

Finance  docket  No.  21210 

Finance  docket  Na  22361: 1.518  miscalbnaaus  type 
freight  cars 


13.3 


10.7 


6.8 


Total. 


13.3 


10.7 


6.8 


Erie  Lackawanna  RR.: 
Finance  docket  Na  21494: 
D.L  &  W..  Pennsylvania  div..  1st  mortgage  6  per- 
cent series  B  bonds 

D.L  &  W.,  Pennsylvania  div..  1st  mortgage  6  par- 
cent  series  C  bonds 

Erie  RR.  Co.  1st  Const,  mortgage  4  percent  series  I 

bonds 

Securities  of  affiliated  companias 


10 

6.5 

4.2 
5.6 


6.3 

3.8 

1.7 
3.1 


12.0 


Total. 


24.3 


14.9 


12.0 
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VahM  of  Coliataral 

Amount  of 

loan  out- 

tanding  u  of 

une  30,  1970 

Name  of  railroad  and  description  of  collaterai 

Valae  of  Collateral 

Name  of  railroad  and  deaeription  of  collateral 

Priadpal 

amount  of 

securibas 

or  cost  of 

equipment 

or  other 
property 

pledged 

Appraised 

value  of  s 
collateral  i  J 

Principal 

amount  of 

securities 

or  cost  of 

aquipment 

or  other 

property 

pledged 

Appraised 

vslue  ot 

collateral  > 

Amouatd 
loan  oat- 
standing  as  t» 
June  30, 1370 

Lehifli  Valley  R.R.: 
Tinance  docket  Na  20760: 
GenL  ConsoL  mortgage  5  percent  bonds . 

10.0 
.04 
.1 
.C 
.4 

LO 
.1 
.5 

6.5 

5.0 

7.0 

1.0 
.9 

4.1    . 
.01  . 
.06. 
.4    . 
.2    . 
.7    - 
.06. 
.04 

2.7    . 
1.8 

i9 

.4    . 
.4    . 

Finance  docket  No.  21296:  Uasaearad  noU  of  New 
Haven' 

ToUl ." 

Less,  net  smount  paid  by  United  States  and  Wf 
recovered  on  defaulted  loans  (see  footnote  5). .  .  . 

"114 

7  trailers 

8.2 

4.6 

15.4 

10  airalidecars. . 

100  flit  cars 

12.7 

7  (tifftvl-fhirtrir  InrnnmtivM 

i'8 

2.7 

1.1 

2.5 

Adjusted  total 

2.7 

New  York,  New  Haven  8i  Hartford  RR.  Co.  trustees: 

Hnance  docket  No.  21685:  Trustees  certitkates 

Finance  docket  No.  21808:  Trustm  csrtMcates 

Total ' 

New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartlord  RR.  Co.  and  ~ 
trustees  total .... 

lOOtrvltrs 

\\ 

S.0 
7.5 

Finance  docket  No.  21300: 

16 
7.5 

1st  mortgage  4  percent  bonds. .. 

Finance  docket  No.  21U9:  GenL  ConsoL  fflorttue  S 

12.  S 

12.5 

ILS 

Finance  docket  No.  21778: 
Genl.  ConsoL  mortgage  4H  percent  bonds 

20.7 

17.1 

15lJ 

Genl.  ConsoL  mortgage  S  percent  bonds 

New  York,  Susquehanna  t  Western  RR. : 

1st  &  Consol.  4  percent  series  8  Emerg.  bonds 

Finance  docket  No.  21794:  3  dieset-eiectric  kico- 
motives 

Total ~ 

Norfolk  Southern  Ry: 
Finance  docket  No.  21121:  Notes  secured  by  2d 

Eqolty  in  collateral  predged  as  security  lor  loans  in 
finance  docket  Nos.  20760, 21300,  and  21539,  as 

.5 
.6 

1.1 

.3 
.3 
.6 

.1 

rinanca  docket  N&  22339: 
Equity  in  cllateral  pledged  as  security  tor  kMns  in 
finance  docket  Nos.  20760,  21&39,  and  21776,  as 
sliown  above 

.1 

.2 

Lekigli  Valley's  SO  percent  interest  in  Buffsk)  Creek 

RRCO 

LI 

LI 

2.2 

LO 

2.4 

3.0 

LO 

L4 
LO 

1.0 

ToUl 

34.2 

14.9 

11.3 

Finance  docket  No.  22488: 
Notes  secured  by  2d  mortgage  constituting  a  3d 

lien  with  a  value  not  less  than 

1st  lien  on  31.5  miles  ot  new  railroed  in  Beeufert 

County.  N.C.,  with  a  value  of  not  lass  than 

ToUl ~ 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway :                              ~ 
Finance  docket  No.  21547: 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  RR.: 
Finance  docket  No.  21454:  Prior  lien  5  percent  sarius 
Gbonds 

24.0 

<&0 

11. 0 
7.0 

^2 

17.3 

6.0 

7.9    . 
5.0    . 
1.3 

13.1 
4.9 

4.8 

Finance  docket  No.  21562 :  Prior  lien  5  percent  series 

Gbonds 

Finance  docket  No.  22577  - 

7.4 

7.4 

5.8 

Prior  lien  5  percent  E  bonds 

.7 
1.0 

.6 

.8  . 

Prior  lien  5  percent  G  bonds 

Prior  Iian4}i  percent  series  D  bonds 

12.0 

8 

1st  mortgage  4?-i  percent  series  C  bonds 

Finance  docket  No.  22445:  Notes  secured  by  2nd 

Total 

52.2 

37.5 

3ao 

(9 

MononRR.: 

.3 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.5 
.5 
.4 
LI 
.6 
.3 

.2    . 
.08  . 
.1    . 
.2    . 
.5    . 
.5    . 
.4    . 
.9    . 
.3    . 
.2    . 

•3.9 
3.'6 

TotaL 

Reading  Co.: 
Finance  docket  No.  22545: 

1st  and  Ref.  mortgage  5  percent  series  E  bonds 

57  diesel-electric  tocomotives 

37  general  purpose  2,50    horse  power  diesel 
k>camotives;  5   road  switching  1,200  horse 
power  diesel  kKomotives:  5  yard  switching  900 
horse  power  diesel  kicomotives.  10  road  switch- 
ing 2,400  horse  power  diesel  k>comotiv«s 

Finance  docket  No.  21551: 
1st  mortgage  4  percent  Contg.  Inc.  series  B  bonds 

1.7 

1.4 

.6 

Ut  mortgage  4  percent  Contg.  tnc  series  A  bonds.. 
2d  mortgage  4H  percent  Contg.  Inc.  series  A  bonds. 
18  70-ton  special  equipped  bo«  cars 

37.5 
11.2 

21.7  . 
7.9  . 

40  2,600-cubic-foot  covered  hopper  can. 

21  frilevel  auto  rack  cars 

2  2,250-horsapower  diesel  kxomotivss 

6  2,000-lMrsapower  diesel  kicomotives  

1st  mortgage  4  percent  Contg.  Inc.  series  C  bonds.. 
1st  mortgage  4  percent  Contg.  Inc.  series  D  bonds.. 

2L6 

Equity  in  collateral  securing  toan  in  Finance  Docket 

ToUl 

No.  22fi75...   

48.7 

29.6 

28.  0 

rinance  docket  No.  22675: 

\ 

.07 
1.4 
1.8 

L4. 

.S. 

.1  - 

.2. 

.06. 

.8  . 
1.0 

8  diesel- electric  locomotivei.. 

RECAPITULATION 

50  covered  hopper  cars 

6  trilovel  automobile  rack  cars 

13  cushion-undertrame  box  cars . 

Boston  *  Maine 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

5.8 
13.3 
24.3 
34.2 
52.2- 
10.2 

3.5 
10.7 
14.9 
14.9 
37.5 

7.4 

5  airslide  covered  hopper  cars  ... 

\  7 

1st  mortgage  4  percent  Contg.  1  nc.  series  A  bonds.. 

6.8 

2d  mortgage  4H  percent  Contg.  1  nc  series  A  bonds 

Erie- Lackawanna 

12.0 

_ 

1  iftioh  ValUv 

11  4 

Tolal 

10.2 

7.4 

7.5 

Missouri-Kansas- Texas 

Monon 

New  Yorii,  New  Haven  &  Hartford ~ 

30.0 
7.5 

Penn  Central  Co.  (formerly  New  York  Central): 
Finance  docket  No.  20689: 

14.5 

a.  2 

11 

i6.'9 

8.2 
12.5 

4.6 
12.5 

2.7 

Consol.  mortgage  4  percent  series  C  bonds 

Ref.  and  Imp.  Mortgage  5  percent  series  C  bonds... 

Trustees  of  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  RR.  Co. . 

Total.  New  Yorti,  New  Haven  i  Hartford  RR.  Co. 
and  trustees 

12.5 

20.7 

17.1 

Total 

643.7 

9.2 

16.9 

15.2 

New  York,  N«w  Haven  &  Hartford  RR.: 

t.2 

4.3 

»2.7 

New  York.  Susquehanna  &  Western 

1.1 
7.4 

417 
1.7 

48.7 

0.6 
7.4 
9.2 
1.4 
29.6 

0l2 

Finance  docket  No.  20372: 

Norfolk  Southern            

5.8 

30  dieseMectiic  k>comctives  (assumed  by  P«nn 

Penn  Central  (formerly  New  York  CentraO 

16.9 

Central) 

Finance  docket  No.  20397 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia 

Reading  Co „ 

Grand  total        ~ 

0.6 
210 

.3 

253.3 

154.2 

137.5 

■  Based  principally  on  (a)  the  average  ot  high  and  low  markat  vahiea  since  Jan.  1, 1970,  to  date 
of  pladted  securities;  and  (b)  the  depreciated  value  of  equipment  and  other  property  as  of  June  30, 
1970,  where  the  title  to  equipaient  or  other  property  is  the  collateraL 

t  Taese  loans  have  bean  paid  in  tulL 

•  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  defaulted  on  its  loans  in  finsnea  docket  Nos.  21555  and  22640  In 
March  1967  with  unpaid  principal  baUneas  of  $12375,000  and  84,620,000.  respectively,  sod  oa 
June  1. 1967,  the  United  States  paid  the  unpaM  principal  balance  on  these  2  loans,  plus  interest  of 
873312.50,  with  funds  provided  by  suppiamental  appropriation  (Public  Law  96-21X  Recovery 
ef  tka  loens  is  now  in  the  hands  ot  the  Oepertment  of  Justice.  Accordingly,  our  valuation  of  the 
esNateral  may  not  in  every  instance  reflect  settieaients  which  may  have  baan  made  iti  Justice. 

« On  Jan.  6. 1967, 8iOO,(»0  principal  aMunt  of  coHataral  pladgad  In  flnandal  docket  No.  21552 
was  relaasad  by  trustee (pursuaat  to  sac  8(e)  of  die  guarantee  agraamant  dated  June  1, 1961)  to 


M-K-T  altar  payment  and  satisfacUon  of  )600,000  of  the  collateral  trust  notes.  On  May  U,  1970 
$360,000  principal  amount  of  such  collateral  was  released  after  payment  of  $360,000  of  the  coi- 
laterel  trust  notes. 

'  By  its  supplemental  order  dated  Oec  29, 1965,  the  Commission  authorized  the  substitution 
of  (1)  new  equipment  to  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2,731,641,  of  which  $2,386,498  had  been  ex- 
pended; (2)  $591,000  principal  amount  ot  1st  mortgage  4  percaal  series  C  oonds;  and  (3)  pMge 
of  the  railroad's  equity  in  collaterel  securing  the  wan  in  finance  docket  No.  22675.  In  addition, 
the  above  supplemental  order  requires  Monon  to  pledge  $1,000,000  of  its  1st  mortgage  bonds  of 
and  when  such  bonds  are  authenticated  in  the  future  under  the  provisions  of  its  1st  mortgage. 
The  foregoing  substituted  coliataral  is  in  lieu  of  the  $4,000,000  purchase  money  mortgage  on 
proposed  dow  fecilities  initially  authorized  in  this  proceeding.  The  proposed  construction  ofdock 
tKilities  has  now  been  abandoned. 


My  29,  1971 
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I  Bonds  wan  pIsdiBd  in  original  principal  amount  of  $86,500,000.  Under  the  loan  agreamant 
coilaterat  was  withdrawn  as  principal  payments  were  made. 

T  The  unpaid  balance  of  the  loens  in  finance  docket  Nos.  20372  and  20397  were  assumed  by  the 
trastaas  appointad  by  the  court  in  the  reorganizatk>n  proceedings.  The  loan  in  finance  docket  No. 

20397  was  paid  in  full  January  1965.  The  loan  in  finance  docket  No.  20372  was  assumed  by  Penn 
Central  In  Dacambar  1968. 

•  The  New  York,  Naw  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Co.  defaulted  on  its  loans  in  finance  docket  Nos. 

20398  and  21299  in  Juhr  1961,  with  unpaid  principal  balances  of  $1,375,000  and  $13,000,000  re- 
spectively, and  on  Oct  2, 1961,  the  Unitad  States  paid  the  unpaid  principal  balance  on  these  loans, 
plus  interest  of  $300,740,  with  funds  provided  in  supplemental  appropriations  bill  1962  (H.R.  9169). 

•  Under  agreamant  between  Department  ot  Justice  and  the  trustees  of  New  Haven  R.R.  approved 


by  the  court  in  December  1965,  aoeraad  inlarast  isas  wahrad  and  the  principal  was  la  be  paid  in 
installments  during  1966  and  1967.  As  of  June  30, 1970,  $1,057,868  has  been  received  and  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  outstanding  baianca.  The  $317,132  balanoe  will  be  satisfied  by  the  delivery  to 
the  United  States  of  Boston  &  Providanea  R.R.  bonds  upon  Rnalizatkin  of  the  Boston  A  Providence 
raorganizstioa  preoaeding  which  bonds  will  ba  fuarantead  by  Penn  Central,  and  if  the  balance  is 
not  satisfiad  in  that  manner,  it  will  become  a  daim  of  administrstion. 

■•  No  saeurtties  or  other  property  vMra  pladfed  as  cailatarial  security  for  this  loan.  However,  New 
Haven  covaaaatad  that  if  it  should  receive  any  income  from  certain  daims  then  in  litigation  and 
certain  otter  aourees,  such  income  shall  be  applied  in  reductton  of  the  outstanding  loan  As  of 
June  30, 1970,  $627,900  has  been  applied  against  the  principal  of  this  loan  as  a  result  of  settlement 
of  certain  of  said  claims. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION,  BUREAU  OF  ACCOUNTS,  SECTION  OF  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS-PT.  V  LOANS  RECONCIUATION  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  AMOUNTS  FOR  SAME  ITEMS  SHOWN 
IN  ANNUAL  REPORT  (SCHEDULE  6)  TO  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  AND  STATEMENTS  FURNISHED  BUREAU  OF  BUDGET  BY  BUDGET  AND  RSCAL  OFFICE 


Amount  of  loan  outstanding  as  of  June  30, 1970 


Statement  to 

Treasury         Bureau  of 

report  Budget 


Hems  in  budget  statement 
which  are  under  or  over 
amounts  for  similar  items 
in  Treasury  report 


Under 


Over 


Boston  &  Maine $3,216,667       $3,216,667 

Central  of  New  Jersey 15,075,573 

Chicago  4  Western  lllinob 6,838,996        

Erie-Lackawanna 12,000,000 

Lehigh  Valley 11.285,000 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas 30,040,000 

Monon 7,450.000 

New  Haven 2,719,800 

New  Haven  Trustees 12,500,000 

New  York,  Susquehanna  A 

Western 229,300 


«$15.075,573 

6,838,996 

12,000,000 

11,285,000 

30,040,000 

7,450,000 

15,409,032 112.689,232 

12,500,000 


229,300 


Amount  of  loan  outstanding  as  of  June  30, 1170 


Railroad 


Statement  to 

Treasury         Bureau  of 

report  Budget 


Items  in  budget  statement 
which  are  under  or  over 
amounts  for  similar  items 
in  Treasury  report 


Under 


Over 


Norfolk  Southern $5,800,000  $5,800,000 

Penn  Central  (formerly  New 

Yori<Centr8l) 16,900,000  16,900,000 

Pittsburgh  A  West  Virginia 600,000  600,000 

Reading 28,000,000  28,000,000 


Total 137,579,763 

Difference' 


165,344,568 $27,764,805 


27,764,805 


I  Explanation:  Amount  paid  by  United  States  upon  default— no  further  contingency— therefore 
act  included  in  Treasury  report  Amounts  applied  against  principal  of  loan  in  finance  dodtet  No. 
20398  as  result  of  settlement  between  Department  of  Justice  end  Trustees,  and  amount  applied 

■  See  table  below. 

New  Haven -|-$14, 375, 000 

Finance  docket  No.  20398 1,057,868 

Finance  docket  No.  21299 627,900 

Total -1,685,768 

Net.  New  Haven -1-12,689.232 

Central  of  New  Jersey -i-16,995,000 

Financial  docket  No.  21555 1, 583, 517 


against  principal  ot  unsecured  loan  In  finance  docket  No.  21299  as  a  result  of  settlement  ot  certain 
daims.  Amounts  applied  against  principal  of  Central  of  New  Jersey  loans  as  a  result  ot  income 
received  on  collateral  and  proceeds  from  maturing  Treasury  bills. 

Finandal  docket  No.  22640 $335,910 

Totol -1,919,427 

Nat,  Central  of  New  Jersey.. -)-15, 075, 573 

Not  total -1-27,764,805 

Note:  The  above  dilTerences  sra  due  to  the  fad  that  the  Treasury  report  (schedule  6,  "Supple- 
mentary Statement  of  Commitments  and  Contingencies")  shows  the  contingent  liability  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  date  thereof  whereas  the  statements  furnished  Budget  indude  the  unpaid 
balance  on  defaulted  loans  of  New  Haven  and  Central  of  New  Jersey  which  are  still  a  debt  due  tka 
United  States  (even  though  the  lenders  have  been  paid  through  supplement  appropriations). 
Such  defaulted  loans  are  exduded  from  the  Treasury  report  since  they  are  no  longer  a  contingent 
liability  of  the  United  States. 


TABIE  ACCOMPANYING  HSTIMONY  OF  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  COMMIHEE  ON  COMMERCE  JULY 
21,  1971.  ESTIMATED  RATES  OF  RETURN  ON  NET  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  TRANSPORTATION  PROPERTY  PLUS  WORK- 
ING CAPITAL,  CLASS  I   LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS,  1970 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 

Net        1970 

investment     rete  of 

in       return 

property  (percent) 


Net 

1970 

investment 

rale  of 

in 

return 

property  (percent) 

$19,421 

4.64 

67,405 

4.33 

2,020,553 

5.75 

924,280 

4.73 

213,272 

5.99 

78,753 

in.  94 

155.498 

4.78 

38,705 

8.76 

Total  United  Statas $28,208,769 

Easti 10,693,023 

Railroads  In  reorganizatnn: 

Penn  Central. 4,270,732 

Central  of  New  Jersey 117, 880 

Boston  A  Maine 205,251 

Lehigh  Valley 153,464 

Total 

Marginal  railroads: 

Ann  Arbor , 

Bangor  A  Aroostook 

Central  Vermont 

Chicago  A  Eastern  llliiiois 

Erie  Lackawanna 

Grand  Trunk  Western 

Illinois  Terminal 

Maine  Central 

Monongahela 

Pennsylvania-Reading  Seashore 
Reading 

Total 

Railroads  less  than  4  percent  return: 

Baltimore  A  Ohio 

Monon 

Chicago  A  minds  Midland 

Delaware  A  Hudson 

Detroit  Toledo  A  Shore  Una... 

Total 


1.46 


6.91 
4.32 


O 


5.57 
4.42 


.    4,747,327 

(0 

22,408 

^^ 

61, 010 

21,716 

1.70 

61,758 

1.33 

390,688 

(-') 

114,  537 

A\ 

19. 300 

62,384 

1.75 

47,937 

25, 241 

302,  447 

.13 

.    1, 129, 426 

P) 

.    1.000,327 
41, 872 

1.89 
2.12 

16,842 
90,839 

2.95 
1.13 

15,828 

3.32 

1,165,708 

1.87 

Railroads  4  percent  return  and  over: 
Akron  Canton  A  Youngstown... 

Elgin  loliet  A  Eastern 

Norfolk  A  Western 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio , 

Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie 

Bessemer  A  Lake  Erie 

Weste'n  Maryland 

Missouri  Illinois.. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  A 

Potomac 62, 363 

Detroit  Toledo  A I  ronton 70,312 

Total 3,650,562 

South 4,705,324 

Railroads  less  than  4  percent  return: 

Seaboard  Coast  Line 1,044,>750 

Illinois  Central 795,465 

Central  of  Georgie 119,165 

Florida  East  Coast 73,180 

Norfolk  Southern 37,602 

Gutt,  Mobile  A  Ohio 238, 570 

Total 2,308,732 

Railroads  4  pattant  return  and  war: 

Louisville  A  Nashville 1,003,828 

Alabama  Great  Southern 107,790 

Southern 941,008 

ClinchfiaM 114, 109 

Cinn..  NewOriaansATansPadfie..  171,384 

Georgia  Southern  A  FtorMa 26, 676 

Georgia 20,453 

Savannah  A  AtUnta 11,344 

Total 2.396,592 

WesL 12,658.446 

Marginal  railroads: 

1«ock  Island 391,629 

Chicago  A  North  Wastam 685.578 

Milwaukee..  607,674 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver 45.240 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas 192,379 


Net 
investment 


1970 
rate  of 
in       return 
property  (percent) 


3.60 
2.60 
3.54 
a84 
2.03 
171 


116 


4.31 
4.16 
6.28 
9.93 
6.51 
9.44 
7.47 
1140 


Northwestern  Padfic $30,455 

Western  Padfic 163.428 

Total., 2.116.383 

Roads  less  than  4  percent  ratara: 

Green  Bay  A  Western 17,423 

Southern  Pacific :.  1,966,830 

Atchison  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe 1,652, 521 

Missouri  Pacific 834,802 

Burlington  Northern* 2,316,622 

SooUna 243,280 

Lake  Superior  >  I shpaniing 17.352 

Oregon  Eledrtc* 13.824 

Colorado  A  Southern 70.441 

Totol 7.153.241 

Railroads  4  percent  rabim  and  ovan 

Unwn  Padfic 1,860,789 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 292,086 

St  Louis-San  Francisco 410,409 

Denver  A  Rh)  Grande  Wastam 241666 

Kansas  City  Southern 205.041 

TexasAPadSc* 260,230 

Ouluth,  Missabe  A  Iron  Range 90,815 

Duiuth,  Winnipeg  A  Padfic L4S7 

Toledo,  Peoria  A  Western 11.443 

TaW 1388.968 


8 


m 


1.19 
110 
3.25 
3.76 
1.66 
163 
2.93 
0.68 
2.72 


2.75 


6.15 
10.01 

4.  a 

5.42 
5.33 
4.18 
6.37 
L33 
4.29 


6.03 


5.63 


100 


>  ExdudM  Long  Island  RR..  indudad  in  the  U.S.  total. 
iDefidL 

•  Indudas  Chicago.  Burilngton  A  Qnincy,  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Padfic  and  Spokane,  Portland  A  SaatUa. 
<  Figures  are  for  a  lO-month  period. 
'  Indudas  Kansas,  Oklahoma  A  Gulf. 

Noto:  Net  investment  in  property  indudes  investment  in 
property,  cash,  materials  and  supplies  less  dapiadation  as  el 
Dw.  31. 1970. 
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Tta  Ti^''*"'F"  OOABANTB  AKD  ITS  MATIOMAI. 
nCFUCATIOKB 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  a  matter  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  its 
emi)loyees  and  shareholders,  to  large  and 
small  ocMnpanles  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

Senate  bill  2308,  the  "Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act",  which  is  presently  being 
considered  by  this  body,  would  provide 
loan  guarantees  in  the  amoimt  of  $250 
million  to  the  ailing  aircraft  manufac- 
turer. 

When  this  matter  was  initially  pro- 
posed, the  Senate  was  asked  to  report 
favoraUy  S.  1891,  a  bill  designed  solely 
to  aid  Lockheed.  While  the  form  of  the 
guarantee  pn^xKal  has  changed  consid- 
eratdy,  and  now  embraces  a  $2  billion 
program  designed  to  aid  any  major  busi- 
ness enterprise  "facing  temporary  adver- 
sity", the  substance  of  the  legislation  has 
not  changed.  We  are  being  asked  tenta- 
tively to  commit  $250  million  in  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  "bail  out"  the  L-lOll  com- 
mercial airbus  project,  even  though  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  are  imwllling 
to  do  so.  For  reasons  which  I  will  set 
forth  later  in  my  remarks.  I  believe  it 
would  be  Imprudent  to  approve  such  a 
measure. 

First,  from  a  procedural  point  of  view, 
it  would  be  extremely  unf  ortimate  if  this 
body  considered  and  finally  adopted  a 
general  guarantee  bill  when  only  3  days 
of  the  3  weeks  of  hearings  were  devoted 
to  the  brofuler  awroach,  when  a  number 
of  distinguMied  witnesses,  including  a 
former  head  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division,  testified  against  it, 
and  when  Lockheed  is  the  only  issue  be- 
fore us. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  pro- 
ponents of  the  loan  guarantee  did  not 
support  a  general  guarantee  bill  until 
doubt  was  cast  on  the  chances  for  pass- 
age of  the  original  Lockheed  bill.  Fur- 
thermore, administration  representatives 
.  have  repeatedly  testified  that  Lockheed  is 
■  the  only  company  being  considered  for 
guarantee  relief.  The  effective  date  of 
October  1,  1971,  makes  it  abimdantly 
clear  that  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
Is  to  provide  general  relief.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  is- 
sue before  us  today  differs  significantly 
from  the  issue  as  it  was  originally 
framed,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  treat  it  accordingly. 

Before  discussing  the  Lockheed  pro- 
posal itself,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  on  the  general  guaran- 
tee proposal.  While  some  sentiment  has 
been  expressed  in  favor  of  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation-tjrpe  approach 
to  deal  with  the  Penn  Centrals  of  the 
future — ^If,  in  fact,  such  needs  arise — 
greater  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  development  of  this  concept. 

A  number  of  highly  respected  econo- 
mists have  argued  that  Federal  assist- 
ance should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all. 
for  enterprises  which  are  not  economic- 
ally viable.  The  private  capital  market 
will  recognize  those  companies  which 
are  facing  temporary  adversities,  but  are 
nevertheless  economicaUy  viable.  In  the 
absence  of  such  recognition,  it  Is  a  mis- 
allocation  of  economic  resources  to  Iceep 


them  alive  by  the  use  of  Oovemment 
subsidies.  Federal  guarantees  for  ailing 
corporations  distort  our  free  enterprise 
ssrstem  and  result  In  the  substitution  of 
political  judgments  and  influence  for 
marlcet  mechanisms  which  have  tradi- 
tionally served  \u  well  in  aUocating  capi- 
tal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  stressing  this 
point  with  this  body,  consisting  of  100 
very  practical  men. 

I  think  we  always  think  in  terms  of 
specific  firms  that  will  be  benefited,  the 
Lockheed  firm,  the  specific  Jobs  at  stake, 
and  so  forth. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  this  is  a 
much  broader  bill  thsm  a  one  corpora- 
tion blU.  It  is  a  genedc  bill  with  )2  bU- 
llon:  and  because  it  is  a  broader  bill,  it 
is  very  important  that  we  consider  the 
principle  behind  it  and  what  it  would  do 
to  our  economic  system. 

What  the  Senator  has  Just  said,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  we  are  substituting 
political  influence  here  for  the  market- 
place, for  the  economic  system  that  has 
served  to  make  this  country  the  strongest 
in  blU  the  world — with  all  its  pains  and 
sacrifices  and  difficulties,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  most  productive  in  history — and 
the  legislation  would  substitute  for  the 
discipline  of  the  marketplace,  political 
influence,  political  clout.  What  it  will 
mean  is  that  a  firm  will  not  survive  on 
the  basis  of  whether  it  Is  simply  efScient 
and  whether  it  Is  producing  a  product  for 
which  there  is  a  demand,  but  it  will  sur- 
vive on  the  basis  of  whether  it  knows  the 
right  people  in  Washington,  whether  it 
has  the  khid  of  infiuence  that  can  enable 
it  to  continue  In  spite  of  its  inability  to 
survive  economically. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  really  hitting  what  is  at  the  heart 
of  this. 

We  had  testimony  in  our  committee  by 
a  number  of  disinterested  economists,  all 
of  whom  were  opposed  to  this  bail-out 
legislation.  All  of  the  dlstingxiished 
economists — that  is  those  who  were  not 
connected  with  Lockheed  or  the  banks  or 
had  some  vested  interest — were  opposed 
to  this. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Purely  objective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  We 
had  Donald  Turner,  who  is  the  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitnist  Division  who  api>eared;  a 
man  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
fighting  for  competition  but  he  came 
down  very  hard  against  this  bill. 

He  used  the  same  term  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  used  that  the 
bill  would  bring  a  misallocation  of  re- 
sources. It  means  we  are  pushing  re- 
sources into  a  field  where  the  demand  is 
limited  and  inadequate.  This  is  bad  eco- 
nomics, and  bad  for  our  competitive  eco- 
nomic system.  So  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  think  that  the  point  he  is  making  is 
one  that  has  not  been  discussed  ade- 
quately or  considered  when  one  recog- 
nizes that  seven-eighths,  or  more  than  85 
percent,  of  the  money  provided  In  this 


bill  is  not  for  Lockheed;  it  Is  for  other 
unknown  corporations  that  are  going  to 
come  along  in  the  future.  I  think  it  is 
most  important  that  this  kind  of  stress 
has  to  be  put  on  what  the  implicatians 
of  the  bill  really  are. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I 
quite  agree. 

I  think  that  American  business  win 
rue  the  day  that  we  ever  go  in  this  direc- 
tion where  political  influence  can  he  used 
in  place  of  the  marketplsu^,  which,  as 
the  Senator  has  well  pointed  out,  has 
t>een  responsible  for  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ican business,  the  great  growth  of  this 
Nation  over  the  years,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  very  clear  danger  that  we  should 
avoid.  The  only  way  for  us  to  avoid  it 
Is,  of  course,  to  recognize  that  by  making 
this  guaranteed  loan  not  only  to  Lock- 
heed, as  the  Senator  well  pointed  out, 
but  to  other  businesses,  we  are  inviting 
political  influence  to  l>e  used.  I  think  that 
this  is  so  serious  that  we  ought  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  avoid  this  obvious  pit- 
fall. The  only  way,  of  coiu^e,  to  avoid 
it  is  to  defeat  this  so-called  Loctcheed 
bailout  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  astonishing  aspect  of 
this  is  that  because  it  is  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  the  guarantee  of  a  huge  loan 
to  a  large  corporation,  I  think  the  as- 
simiption,  even  in  the  Senate — certainly 
in  the  country — is  that  this  is  something 
big  business  supports.  It  does  not  support 
this;  it  does  not. 

Allen  Greenspan,  who  has  a  very  broad 
business  acquaintance  among  top  busi- 
ness executives  in  this  country,  was  asked 
by  me  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  on 
this  bill  whether  there  was  support  tor 
the  bill  in  the  business  community. 

He  said  with  the  exception  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  a  vested  interest  in  it,  that 
is,  the  bankers  and  Lockheed,  and  the 
airlines,  it  is  overwhelmingly  opposed — 
Just  overwhelmingly  opposed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  covering  a 
meeting  of  the  business  council,  after 
this  proposal  had  been  made  to  provide 
this  guarantee,  reported  that  the  busi- 
ness council  again  was  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  this  Idnd  of  a  guarantee.  So 
the  business  community  itself  is  not  in 
favor  of  this. 

The  record,  it  seems  to  me,  is  about 
as  cleu*  and  emphatic  on  that  score  as 
it  could  be.  Unfortimately,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  gotten  that  idea  across  very  well. 
I  think  that  most  people  feel  that  this 
is  something  that  at  least  big  business 
supports.  The  fact  is  that  the  record 
seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  big  business 
does  not  support  this. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  believe  that  big 
business,  or  medium  sized  business,  or 
small  business  supports  this  bill.  Frankly, 
I  think  the  business  commimlty  is  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  I  think  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  have  failed  to  carry 
the  burden  of  proving  that  business 
really  wants  this.  I  think  Lockheed  really 
wants  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  other 
big  business  across  the  country  thinks 
that  this  is  the  direction  In  which  the 
coimtry  should  be  going. 

What  Is  happening  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system?  I  think  it  is  in  great  dan- 
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ger  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  should  be  get- 
ting into  it.  This  is  the  chance  that  we 
take.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years.  We 
have  been  surviving  very  well  with  It. 

American  business  does  not  want  to 
begin  to  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
every  time  that  It  has  had  mismanage- 
ment or  poor  management,  or  If,  for  some 
other  reason,  there  is  no  demand  for  their 
particular  product  in  the  marketplace. 
Rather  than  shifting,  they  come  to  the 
Government  and  ask  the  Oovemment  to 
bail  them  out  of  a  bcui  business  situation. 
I  think  it  not  only  is  detrimental,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  political  influ- 
ence, but  it  Is  also  an  invitation  or  an  en- 
couragement to,  if  not  mismanagement, 
poor  management  by  a  corporation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  two  of  the  amendments  that  I  have 
offered  in  committee,  and  that  I  intend 
to  offer  on  the  floor,  involve  this  very 
p(^t.  One  is  that  we  must,  before  the 
board  goes  ahead  and  provides  this  guar- 
antee, be  assured  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate market  demand  for  the  product 
4>eing  produced. 

I  would  think  that  would  be  automatic, 
but  it  was  resisted  in  conunittee,  because 
in  this  Lockheed  case  there  would  be  a 
strong  showing  there  was  not  a  demand. 
The  only  study  made  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  showed  that  the  wide 
bodied  Jet  field  cannot  support  two  firms; 
it  cannot  support  both  McDonnell  Doug- 
las and  Lockheed. 

The  second  amendment  was  that  the 
board  must  find  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  firm  and  the  bankruptcy  that  is 
threatened  is  not  caused  by  poor  man- 
agement. That  is  critical. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
Lockheed  was  never  in  the  commercial 
jet  business  before? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  they  were  in  the 
commercial  jet  business  with  the  Lock- 
heed Electra,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
a  disastrous  commercial  failure,  about  10 
years  ago. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  was  their  only  in- 
terest. They  have  not  been  in  the  com- 
mercial business  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  that  is  correct.  They  have  not 
been  in  it  for  several  years. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  do,  of  course,  make 
the  Jet  Star,  which  is  an  executive  Jet, 
the  one  the  President  rides  in. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  they  have  not  been 
making  big  commercial  Jets. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  made  an  interesting  observation. 
The  Jet  Star  is  a  small  executive  Jet  that 
Is  sold  in  relatively  small  numbers.  It  Is 
a  factor,  but  compared  to  the  commer- 
cial airliners,  it  is  relatively  Inalgnlfl- 
cant. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  point  Is  that  it  Is 


very  Interesting  at  this  time,  when  the 
companies  that  are  in  the  commercial 
Jet  business  are  suffering,  and  they  are 
suffering  as  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  air 
traffic  across  the  Nation  and.  for  that 
matter,  around  the  world,  Lockheed 
comes  in  as  a  competitor  in  an  already 
suffering  competitive  market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  worse  time  to  enter  the  market.  I  might 
note  that  TWA  recenUy  cancelled  orders 
for  a  nimilier  of  DC-lO's.  They  said  they 
are  going  to  have  to  mothbaU  some  747's 
this  winter  and  when  a  $20  million  plane 
is  mothballed,  the  Senator  can  imagine 
how  imenthusiastic  they  would  be  about 
buying  more.  Everybody  agrees  that  the 
L-lOll  and  the  DC-10  are  similar  and  It 
does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  take  this 
action  and  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
put  another  plane  on  the  market. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  understand  they  are 
canceling  options  and  stretching  out  or- 
ders for  this  plane.  At  this  time,  there  Is 
a  depressed  market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Only  a  week  ago 
TWA  said  they  were  canceling  eisht 
planes.      

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Lockheed  also  makes  the 
C-141,  the  Starlifter,  and  the  C-5A.  so 
they  do  have  the  technology  to  make  big 
Jet  aircraft. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  not  commercial  Jet 
aircraft.    

mi.  TOWER.  What  difference  is  it 
whether  it  is  military  supply  cargo  or 
people?  The  fact  Is  that  they  are  cargo 
type  aircraft.  Why  should  they  not  ex- 
pand into  the  commercial  market?  They, 
as  well  as  all  of  these  defense  contractors 
have  long  been  advised  to  expand,  and 
especially  is  this  true  as  we  are  beating 
our  swords  into  plowshares  and  our 
spears  into  hoolcs. 

Lockheed  has  been  in  commercial  avia- 
tion for  a  long  time;  Lockheed  is  a 
pioneer  in  commercial  aviation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  they  have  not  been 
in  commercial  aviation  for  10  years  if  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  difference  is  there 
if  they  are  sending  planes  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  airlines?  The  fact  is  they 
are  in  the  general  transportation  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  is  a  big  difference 
at  a  time  when  the  market  is  depressed, 
to  bring  in  a  third  competitor.  It  seems 
to  me  the  timing  is  bad. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Their  survey  and  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  survey  sustain  an 
FAA  study  which  shows  there  will  be  an 
adequate  market. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Instead  of  having  a  de- 
pressed market  which  is  supporting  two 
cmgoing  mantifacturers,  it  means  we 
would  have  three.  The  market  might  be 
more  depressed.  We  might  have  to  bail 
out  Boeing  or  some  of  the  others  if  Lock- 
heed comes  into  the  field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  unfortunately  we  do  not  have  the 


McDonnell  Douglas  survey  which  was 
Just  referred  to.  We  tried  to  get  it  We 
tried  to  subpena  it,  but  it  was  not  sub- 
penaed  by  the  committee.  It  was  not 
avallahle.  We  have  a  survey  by  highly 
competent  pe(H)le  in  the  area  who  argue 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
saying.  There  is  not  an  adequate  mar- 
ket for  both  firms.  We  have  a  study  by 
NASA  completed  in  March  which  says 
the  same  thing.  The  study  shows  there 
is  not  an  adequate  market  for  both  firms. 
They  would  both  lose  money.  The  survey 
which  I  placed  in  the  Rbooeo  last  night 
shows  that  both  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
Lockheed  would  be  in  difficulty  if  Lock- 
heed gets  Into  the  field. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  will  have  competi- 
tion between  the  DC-10  and  the  L-1011 
at  a  time  when  the  market  caimot  sup- 
port either  one  of  them.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Because  the  ordere  for 
the  DC-10  are  being  cut  back  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete favorably  with  the  L-1011  in  a  de- 
pressed market,  so  instead  of  having  a 
Lockheed  bailout  bill  we  might  end  up 
with  a  Lockheed  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
bailout  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  why  the  $2 
billion  generic  bill  is  such  a  problem. 
There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  The  Senator  stated  that  the  ex- 
perience of  Lockheed  has  been  very 
largely  with  military  planes.  There  is  a 
great  difference,  and  the  difference  is 
fundamental,  and  it  goes  back  to  the 
point  we  are  discussing  now.  As  far  as 
military  planes  are  concerned,  the  same 
situation  does  not  exist.  Consider  the  C- 
5A  or  the  Cheyenne.  When  there  is  an 
overrun  for  a  flrm  producing  for  the 
military  the  Oovemment  comes  along 
and  takes  care  of  most  of  the  overrun. 
But  in  the  commercial  area  that  is  not 
the  case.  There  they  would  have  to  pro- 
duce for  a  market.  If  the  cost  was  not 
right  there,  they  could  lose  everything  by 
which  the  cost  exceeded  the  price.  That 
discipline  Is  very  difficult.  That  is  why  if 
Lockheed  were  to  get  into  this  fleld.  It 
could  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S^iator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  would  like  to  keep 
clear  that  we  are  not  talking  about  Lock- 
heed suddenly  deciding  to  go  into  the 
commercial  airbus  business  in  an  already 
overcrowded  market.  Both  Lockheed  and 
McDonnell  Douglass,  and  I  expect  Boehig. 
several  years  back,  along  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  other  interested 
parties,  took  a  kxA  at  the  futiire  air- 
plane market.  Lockheed  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  determined  at  that  point — and 
this  was  5,  6,  8,  maybe  10  years  ago— to 
go  into  these  airbus  programs  and  every 
one  in  the  country  thought  it  was  won- 
derful. It  was  said,  "We  will  be  prepared 
when  the  time  comes,  when  the  need 
arises,  we  will  have  planes  and  we  will 
have  competition  in  the  market." 

The  airlines  locked  at  these  plans  on 
the  drawing  board  and  announced  them 
to  be  desirable  and  suitable  and  encour- 
aged  both  companies   to  go  forward. 
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Tbese  planes  have  been  built.  It  Is  not 
something  that  Is  speculative  or  some- 
thing that  Lockheed  Is  about  to  drop  on 
the  market.  The  whole  country  knew  they 
were  on  the  way.  Of  these  planes  three 
at  than  are  buUt  and  In  the  process  of 
being  tested  in  Caltf omla  now. 

The  question  here  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  let  that  whole  program— $1.4 
bUllon — go  down  the  dndn  or  are  we 
going  to  keep  It.  Not  only  would  we  let 
that  go  down  the  drain  but  we  would  let 
Lockheed  with  all  its  capacity  for  mili- 
tary and  other  prodiicts  go  down  the 
drain  with  it. 

We  are  not  talking  about  cash  money 
or  the  Oovemment  encouraging  some- 
one to  build  a  new  product  on  the  market. 
Representatives  of  the  FAA  and  the  CAB, 
the  airlines,  and  all  the  people  in  this  in- 
dustry came  before  our  cnnmlttee  and 
testified  that  the  L-1011  airbus  is  needed 
and  can  be  used  and  that  the  competition 
would  be  beneficial  and  it  would  be  an 
Instnmientallty  in  our  airplane  business. 

Who  is  to  say  that,  just  as  air  passen- 
ger business  has  flattened  out,  or  had 
flattened  out  a  year  or  so  ago,  that  there 
woidd  not  be  another  rise  in  It? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  is  to  be  done  In 
the  interim  period? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  And  2  or  3  years 
from  now  it  would  be  discovered  that  we 
do  not  have  any  competition  in  that  mar- 
ket, and  because  we  do  not  have  competi- 
tion in  the  market,  we  would  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  the  DC-10. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  over- 
looking the  fact  that  McDonnell  Douglas 
and  Boeing  had  to  assume  burdens  like 
that.  The  Senator  is  overlooking  that  be- 
cause of  the  Lockheed  difBculties.  I  think 
the  present  Lockheed  condition  is  due  to 
mismanagement  or  poor  management. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  We  are  talking  about 
whether  to  let  the  L-1011  and  let  the 
whole  assemblage  of  the  Lockheed  pro- 
gram go  down  the  drain.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing with  the  Senator  about  mismanage- 
ment. This  is  a  judgment  that  is  difBcult 
to  make.  I  might  say.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator has  the  testimony  given  at  the  hear- 
ing, but  the  people  who  have  the  most  at 
stake  today  include  not  only  the  banks, 
which  have  already  lent  $400  million, 
but  the  airlines,  which  are  $200  million 
In  It.  and  the  contractors  and  suppliers, 
who  have  another  $600  or  $700  million  in 
It.  and  they  say,  "We  would  rather  have 
the  same  management  than  have  other 
management  and  go  through  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Smator  think 
it  is  Oie  taxpayers'  responsibility  to  bail 
out  a  private  business  concern  that  has 
gotten  into  this  situation,  if  not  because 
of  poor  management,  let  us  assume  be- 
cause of  miscalculations  of  what  the  air- 
line business  would  be  in  1972,  1973.  and 
1974?  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  al- 
ready said  it  is  an  overcrowded  market. 
and  if  It  is  an  overcrowded  market,  why 
does  Lodcheed  want  to  come  Into  such 
•n  already  overcrowded  market?  Can 
anyone  predict  that  in  the  next  year  or 
a  or  3  years  the  market  is  not  going  to  be 
overcrowded?  And  what  do  we  do  in  the 
Interim?  Put  the  planes  in  mothballs? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  My  answer  as  to  the 
responsibility  is  that  I  know  that  there 


are  not  two  or  thre^  corporations  in  the 
country  that  can  float  or  carry  a  $250 
million  loan.  I  know  of  one  that  is  In 
delioate  financial  ccmditlon  that  is  that 
largre  but  that  cannot  carry  it.  Actually, 
we  are  talking  about  $750  million  or  $800 
million,  because  it  already  has  borrowed 
$400  million. 

I  am  Siting  the  UjB.  Oovemment  has 
to  seriously  consider  whether  it  will  per- 
mit the  economic  damage  to  be  Inflicted 
that  will  result  from  the  failure  of  this 
company  and  its  program.  Balance  the 
following  against  the  desirability  of  let- 
ting It  fall  because  of  mismanagement 
or  nlnning  cax  bed  times.  In  this  case, 
not  because  it  is  a  big  company  and  not 
because  it  Is  Lockheed,  but  for  two  rea- 
sons, it  should  be  helped:  First,  because 
the  L-1011,  according  to  all  the  testi- 
mony given  to  us  In  the  hearing,  is  a  use- 
ful instrimientality  and  deserves  to  be 
saved  regardless  of  the  companies;  and, 
second,  we  do  not  want  this  c(»npany  to 
go  down  the  drain,  because  if  Lockheed 
goes  down  the  drain,  not  Just  its  inves- 
tors and  the  company,  but  others  than 
Lockheed,  will  be  hurt. 

When  we  talk  about  the  stick  of  fail- 
ure, about  letting  a  company  fall  that 
was  inefScient  and  mismanaged,  we  are 
talking  about  hitting  little  people  with 
the  stick.  We  are  not  talking  only  about 
beating  up  on  Lockheed,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  others  who  have  $600  million 
In  this  company  and  we  are  talking  about 
employees  scattered  all  through  the 
country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  we  are  talking 
about  private  enterprise;  we  are  not 
talking  about  Government  enterprise. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  that  we  shoiild 
send  good  money  after  bad  money?  How 
can  we  be  sin*  that  the  $250  million 
guarantee  is  not  just  the  begitming? 
Suppose  they  come  back  in  2  years 
or  so  and  say,  "We  need  more  money." 
What  do  we  do  then?  Do  we  give  them 
another  $250  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  think  we  have  to 
make  a  judgment  when  the  question 
comes  up.  and  I  think  those  who  heard 
the  testimony  and  read  it  and  tried  to 
evaluate  what  obviously  was  going  to 
happen  against  what  might  happen  said. 
"We  would  rather  take  a  chance  on  what 
might  happen  and  consider  what  is  ob- 
viously going  to  happen,  and  that  is  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  take  another  round  with  the 
experience  we  have  already,  rather  than 
drop  off  into  the  unknown  of  bankruptcy, 
liquidation,  dissolution,  job  losses,  and 
losses  of  other  businesses." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  the  Impact  would 
be  on  the  entire  Nation  Is  in  dispute. 
The  testimony  was  certainly  in  dispute 
on  that  Issue. 

The  Senator  raised  the  question  as  to 
national  defense.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Melvln 
Laird.  I  have  great  nsvect  for  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  David  Packard. 
I  think  David  Packard  Is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  business  brains  in  this  Nation. 
I  remember  when  I  served  on  the  Armed 
Oei  vices  Committee  and  David  Packard 
came  before  us  for  confirmation  of  his 
mnnlnatlon.  He  was  most  Impressive,  and 


I  beUeve  since  he  has  been  In  the  Penta- 
gon he  has  been  running  It  in  a  vety 
businesslike  manner.  I  certainly  wo^ 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  David  Packaztl 
and  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  the  Lockheed  loan  guaran- 
tee is  not  essential  for  national  defense. 

I  have  been  getting  some  mail,  whldt 
seems  to  be  organized,  coming  in  the 
form  of  printed  forms  of  cards  and  letten 
which  say,  "In  the  interest  of  national 
defoise,  save  Lockheed."  I  think  that  k 
a  misrepresentation.  I  think  it  is  a  fraud 
on  the  American  public  to  say  the  Lock- 
heed bailout  bill  is  essential  for  national 
defense.  It  just  is  not  so,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  the  men  on 
whom  we  should  be  relying  for  this  evi- 
dence. 

So  I  rule  out  the  argument  that  we 
need  Lockheed  for  national  defense.  If 
we  needed  Lockheed  for  national  defense, 
then  perhaps  a  strong  argument  could 
be  made  for  the  Qoverrmient's  coming  In 
with  a  guarantee,  irrespective  of  who  was 
at  fault  in  Lockheed. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  My  suggestion  was 
that  the  existing  defense  program  would 
break  down  with  respect  to  the  capacity 
of  one  of  the  few  corporations  In  this 
country  to  do  the  bigger  defense  proj- 
ects and  it  would  be  dissolved.  In  other 
words,  yes,  Mr.  Packard  said  they  could 
finish  the  projects  that  are  in  c^ieratlon 
now,  but  he  did  not  say  we  have  plenty 
of  people  oiit  there  to  bid  on  new  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But.  as  I  understand 
it,  the  airframe  division  could  be  di- 
vorced from  the  defense  divisions  of 
Lockheed,  so  we  are  not  going  to  lose 
anything  by  Lockheed's  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy, insofar  as  defense  capability  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  did  not  understand 
his  testimony  to  be  that.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  we  will  see  that  the  on- 
going programs  are  finished. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  corporation  that  is  to  go  into  some 
large  defense  program,  which  has  to  go 
to  a  bank  to  borrow  $250  million,  $500 
million,  or  $600  million,  when  Lockheed 
is  liquidated  and  dissolved  there  will  be 
one  less  such  corporation  in  this  country 
that  is  able  to  finance  large  defense 
programs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  think  that 
necessarily  follows.  In  bankruptcy,  trust- 
ees are  appointed  who  would  probably  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  business.  We  have 
done  that  with  the  Penn  Central.  It 
seems  to  me  the  remaining  divisions  that 
are  not  in  difllculty  could  carry  on.  So 
I  do  not  think  we  would  be  hurt  by 
our  failure  to  pass  this  Lockheed  ball- 
out  bill  Insofar  as  the  defense  capability 
of  Lockheed  is  concerned. 

Let  me  put  this  question  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia:  If  there  is  no  risk 
Involved  in  the  Qovemment's  guarantee 
of  $250  million,  why  do  not  the  banks 
come  in  and  bail  Lockheed  out?  They 
are  very  much  concerned  about  this.  Why 
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cannot  they  put  up  their  money  without 
a  Government  guarantee,  if  there  Is  no 
risk?  Why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, why  should  the  taxpayers,  have  to 
assiune  this  risk  for  this  private  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one has  ever  said  there  is  no  risk,  so  that 
would  be  a  strawman. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Oh,  I  think  that  has 
been  argued.  I  think  it  was  argued  that 
there  is  no  risk.  I  think  the  testimony 
from  the  bankers  was  that  there  is  little 
risk  involved  in  this  at  all,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  get  its  money 
back  and  get  out  of  it  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  even  before  the  compsmy 
completed  the  nimiber  of  L-lOll's  on 
order.  That  is  what  I  understand  the  tes- 
timony to  be. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Here  is  the  way  I  look 
at  that.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  banker, 
any  more  than  I  pretend  to  be  a  manager 
of  large  corporations,  but  I  think  if  some- 
one was  supplying  me  goods,  suid  I  was 
buying  95  percent  of  what  they  produced, 
and  they  called  up  and  said,  "Look,  we 
are  in  financial  trouble  and  are  probably 
going  to  have  to  go  down  to  bankruptcy 
court  and  have  a  trustee  appointed,  and 
we  have  been  talking  to  our  bsmkers  and 
they  say,  'Well,  If  you  will  get  Senator 
QAMBRELL  to  cndorsc  your  note  we  will 
go  on  with  you,'  "  I  would  be  faced  with 
very  much  the  same  sitiiation  the  UJB. 
Government  is  faced  with  today. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  so  far  as  Senator  Qakbrell,  a 
private  person  or  a  private  corporation, 
is  concerned.  But  we  are  talking  about  a 
private  corporation  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  the  biggest  customer  of  this 
private  corporation,  to  the  extent  of  95 
percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Pine;  they  are  lucky  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  sis  a  big 
purcliaser  from  them.  But  what  does  the 
Government  say  to  a  firm  that  does  not 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  gets  in  financial  straits,  and  may  go 
Into  bankruptcy?  What  do  I  say  to  such 
a  firm  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  The  Senator  has 
shifted  his  ground.  He  asked  me.  "Why 
should  the  Federal  Government  be  called 
on  to  do  this."  and  I  was  imdertaking  to 
explain  that  the  largest  customer  Is  nor- 
mally called  on  for  assistance  in  such 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  normal  commercial 
transactions  between  private  corpora- 
tions, yes. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Well,  we  are  in  a 
normal  commercial  ti-ansaction  with 
Lockheed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  we  do  not  have,  as 
the  Federal  Government,  because  we 
purchase  from  a  private  corporation,  the 
responsibility  to  ball  it  out.  The  Federal 
Government  is  probably  the  biggest  pur- 
chaser in  the  Nation  today  of  anything. 
Does  that  mean  that  when  any  of  these 
corporations  goes  into  financial  straits, 
we  are  going  to  bail  them  out?  Would 
the  Senator  ball  out  Bell  &  Howell  or  a 
textile  firm  in  Georgia  or  Massachusetts. 
If  it  goes  into  bankruptcy,  that  we  do 
business  with? 


Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  still  have  not  con- 
cluded what  I  was  going  to  say,  but  I 
would  say,  then,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  very  peculiar  purchaser  of 
goods,  if  we  have  the  option  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  commercially  imreasonable, 
which  is  to  say,  "No,  you  go  ahead  and  go 
bankrupt,"  because  we  have  got  plenty 
of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  At  what  level  would  the 
Senator  draw  the  line?  Ninety-five  per- 
cent— 90  percent — 75  percent — 60  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  would  say  wher- 
ever the  best  Interests  of  the  Federal 
Government  lie,  from  a  cost  point  of 
view  or  from  a  pfAxA  of  view  of  protect- 
ing the  national  economy,  would  be  the 
point  at  which  one  would  want  to  look 
very  carefully  at  making  such  an 
endorsement. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Tlien  the  Senator  is 
back  to  the  argument  that  the  prime  rea- 
son for  a  Lockheed  bailout  is  because  of 
the  number  of  employees  that  would  be 
laid  off  if  Lockheed  does  not  get  this 
guarantee,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  No,  I  said  twofold. 
I  mentioned  that,  the  Impact  on  the 
economy,  and  also  whether  it  would  cost 
the  Government  more  to  let  them  go  into 
bankruptcy  than  to  give  them  some  cred- 
it assistance  to  stay  on  their  feet. 

The  testimcmy  in  the  record  was  that 
the  Government  would  lose  more  mcmey 
by  letting  them  go  bankrupt  than  by  as- 
sisting them.  Of  course,  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  a  gtmrantee  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  in  the  end. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  we  do  not  know  that 
$250  million  is  going  to  be  the  end:  it 
could  be  conceivably  more  than  that,  be- 
cause if  the  argument  is  valid  today  that 
we  should  put  in  good  money  in  order 
to  save  bad  money,  then  the  argiunent 
is  going  to  be  even  greater  when  that 
bad  money  is  larger  in  amount.  A  year 
or  two  from  now,  there  might  be  a  neces- 
sity for  $400  million.  What  would  the 
Senator  say  then? 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Let  me  say  this:  A 
moment  ago  the  Senator  placed  very 
strong  and  emphatic  reUance  on  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Packard. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Secretary  Packard, 
there  is  no  question  about  it — in  fact,  I 
suggested  on  the  Senate  floor  the  other 
day  that  possibly  he  ought  to  be  made 
the  administrator  of  this  fund  if  it  is 
established.  I  have  tremendous  respect 
for  his  judgment.  Integrity,  and  sin- 
cerity, and  I  think  the  Senator  shares 
that  with  me. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  He  testified  at  the 
House  hearings  on  this  bill.  A  great  deal 
has  been  made  about  that,  but  specifi- 
cally dealing  with  Lockheed,  as  we  are 
doing  here,  he  said : 

I  want  to  make  my  position  on  this  Lock- 
heed lo&n  guarantee  propoa*!  cle«r  here  to- 
day since  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty 
about  my  position  from  previous  testimony. 
I  strongly  support  a  loan  guarantee  of  •aso 
million  tm  the  Lockheed  Co.,  at  this  time 
for  the  following  reasons:    (1)    I  am  con- 


vlnoed  Lockheed  will  be  farced  Into  bank- 
nqrtcy  without  this  guarantee;  (2)  It  ia  not 
poaslble  for  the  li-lOll  program  to  oontlniM 
with  the  Lockheed  Co.,  In  banknqttcy;  (8) 
failure  to  continue  the  L-1011  jvogram  will 
result  in  substantial  additional  unemploy- 
ment beginning  immediately  and  continuing 
throughout  next  year;  (4)  many  of  Lock- 
heed's suppliers  and  poasibly  some  sininni 
could  also  be  forced  into  banknqxtoy;  (0) 
In  the  case  of  banlcniptcy,  the  coat  to  the 
Defense  Department  at  Important  products 
which  are  urgently  needed  will  probably  in- 
crease; (6)  shoiUd  bankruptcy  occur,  the 
major  banks  of  the  country  win  be  fcroed 
to  abSMb  substantial  losses  on  loans  to  an 
lmp«i;ant  defense  contractor  just  at  a  time 
when  we  need  these  same  banks  to  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  financing  for  the  defense 
industry  In  order  to  reduce  the  dependenos 
of  this  industry  on  direct  Oovemment  fi- 
nancing; (7)  there  Is  small  risk  on  the  Oov- 
emment In  undertaking  this  giiarantee  be- 
cause the  program  wUI  probably  generate 
adequate  cash  flow  to  repay  the  guaranteed 
loans  even  with  the  present  number  of  L- 
1011  ordera;  and  (8)  the  Oovemmoit  has 
some  respoxLslbUlty  for  the  plight  of  Lock- 
heed in  the  present  situation  because  his 
plight  has  resulted.  In  part,  from  past  pro- 
curement policies,  practices,  and  attitudes 
m  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Senator  has  stated  very  emphat- 
ically (m  this  floor  his  reliance  on  and 
the  significance  that  he  places  on  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Packard,  with 
wliich  I  agree,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any 
more  tioquent  testimony  could  be  given 
in  favor  of  a  loan  guarantee  to  Lockheed 
than  has  been  given  by  Secretary  Pack- 
ard just  this  past  week  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
is  w^  aware  of  the  statement  which 
Secretary  Packard  pr^mred  for  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  delivery  on  July  19. 1  am  sure.  It  has 
been  referred  to  in  this  debate,  but  I 
just  refer  the  Senator  to  page  13  of  that 
statement,  in  which  he  stated: 

It  is  this  last  point  which  leads  into  the 
reasons  I  do  not  sui^wrt  extending  a  broad 
Federal  loan  guaimntee  autlxvlty  to  the  de- 
fense industry  or  any  other  industry  at  this 
time. 

This  problem  we  face  with  Lockheed  is  the 
result  of  past  procurement  policies,  practices 
and  attitudes  of  both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Industry  that  develops  and 
produces  defense  products.  In  the  case  of 
Lockheed,  both  the  Departmeiat  and  ths 
comr>any  are  at  fault.  Past  policies  have  en- 
couraged defense  contracuxs.  large  and  small 
to  take  on  programs  beyond  their  means. 
That  Is  what  happened  with  the  L-1011. 
Lockheed  could  assume  ways  would  be  foimd 
to  cover  large  overruns  which  might  occur  on 
their  defense  programs.  This  had  always  been 
done  in  the  past.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  the 
calculation  the  Lockheed  management  made 
In  deciding  whether  to  take  on  a  major  pro- 
gram such  as  the  L-1011  which  even  at  best 
would  stretch  the  company  resources  to  the 
limit.  During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  correct  these  procure- 
ment practices  that  have  been  followed  in 
the  past.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  but 
we  have  much  more  to  do.  For  this  reason, 
we.  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  do  not 
need  nor  want  a  broad  loan  guarantee  biU 
which  will  only  encourage  a  continuation  of 
these  practices  which  have  caused  this 
trouble. 

In  other  words,  not  only  is  this  not 
helping  national  defense  and  its  procure- 
ment, it  is  hindering  national  defense  and 
its  procurement,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  in  tbia  statement  says  it  does  not 
want  it  for  that  very  same  reaaoQ.  that 
they  are  trying  to  Improve  their  procure- 
ment practices,  and  that  If  we  give  them 
this  broad  bill,  we  are  not  only  not  going 
to  help  them,  but  we  are  going  to  hurt 
them  in  correcting  what  they  admit  has 
been  a  bad  procuremoit  practice. 

So  I  thlnlc.  on  the  basis  of  that,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Secretary  Pack- 
ard did  not  mean  what  he  said.  We  both 
agree  he  Is  a  very  honorable  man,  and  a 
very  objective  man.  I  think  even  when 
he  was  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee he  was  trying  his  best  to  support 
his  administration  and.  at  the  same  time, 
all  his  objective  views  as  to  this  Lockheed 
baUont  bUl.  I  think  he  did  that. 

If  the  Senator  reads  between  the  lines 
and  studies  closely  Mr.  Packard's  testi- 
mony, he  will  have  to  strrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  David  Packard  is  not  and 
has  never  been  in  support  of  the  Lock- 
heed bailout  bill,  not  only  because  he 
thinks  it  is  bad  business  but  also  because 
he  thinks  it  is  bad  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  he  definitely  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  Interests  of  national 
defense. 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  realise  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
Just  begun  a  profound  statement  on  the 
subject,  and  he  has  barely  gotten  under- 
way with  it.  I  apologize  for  the  interrup- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  it  is  very  important,  when 
we  are  discrissing  David  Packard's  beliefs 
and  feelings,  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  whether  he  feels 
that  if  Lockheed  does  go  into  bankruptcy 
and  is  forced  into  bankruptcy,  they  then 
could  not,  imder  bankruptcy,  fulfill  their 
defense  contracts. 

As  I  understand  Secretary  Packard's 
statements,  he  believes  that,  even  if  they 
were  in  bankruptcy,  the  validity  of  their 
contracts  would  continue,  as  would  their 
ability  to  fulfill  them  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  receivers  appointed  in 
bankruptcy;  that  the  Defense  DeiMirt- 
ment  would  not  feel  that  they  could  not 
count  on  Lockheed  to  carry  out  their 
contracts. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  reply? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OAMBRELL.  From  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  would  say  that  a  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  could  not  run  a  business  such 
as  Lockheed  for  very  long.  In  other 
words,  a  large  program  such  as  this, 
which  is  being  run  by  a  contractor  who 
is  dealing  with  subcontractors  on  a  daily 
basis,  who  is  involved  in  change  orders, 
who  is  dealing  with  many  scientists  and 
much  R.  k  D.  information  In  a  very  com- 
plex program — several  programs,  in  dif- 
ferent industries — is  not  really  capable 
of  being  run  through  a  triistee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, as  distinguished  from  a  railroad. 
A  railroad's  business,  from  day  to  day,  is 
substantially  the  same.  Every  day,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  comes  in  revenues 
and  Is  spent.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
running  a  railroad  is  simple.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  is  not  as  complex  and 


as  varied  and  does  not  require  instan- 
taneous day-to-day  decisions  as  does 
operating  a  business  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  not  the  receivers 
take  this  Into  account?  There  Is  no  com- 
pulsion on  their  part  to  fire  a  single  per- 
son in  management  or  otherwise.  They 
could  retain  the  entire  top  management 
team. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  This  is  what  is  in- 
teresting to  me:  that  the  bankruptcy 
court  would  have  before  it  the  very  same 
people  who  came  before  our  committee. 
It  would  have  the  banks,  it  would  have 
the  airlines,  it  would  have  the  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers,  it  would  have  the 
Defense  Department,  and  it  would  have 
the  PAA  and  the  CAB.  If  these  people 
would  come  into  the  bankruptcy  court, 
I  say  they  have  a  vital  interest  in  what 
is  going  on;  and  all  creditors — the  peo- 
ple I  have  named — would  elect  a  trustee 
in  bankruptcy,  and  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy would  then  select  the  ongoing 
management. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Perhaps  I  should  be  more 
precise  in  my  question. 

My  direct  question  Is  not  the  Judgment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. It  is  whether  his  knowledge  is  such 
that  he  can  certify,  as  I  have  been  led 
to  believe,  that  Secretary  Packard  has 
said  he  is  not  concerned  about  the  de- 
fense contracts  being  carried  out  if  Lock- 
heed is  in  receivership. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Let  me  finish  the 
point  I  w£is  going  to  make.  The  people 
who  would  be  concerned  indicated  that 
they  would  reelect  the  existing  manage- 
ment. 

To  answer  specifically  the  Senator's 
question,  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlcing,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Mr.  Packard  said : 

We  did  conclude  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Interest  In  relation  to  the  ability  of 
Lockheed  to  supply  needed  defense  products 
would  be  better  served  If  bankruptcy  could 
possibly  be  avoided.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons lot  this. 

First,  there  was  the  uncertainty  In  deal- 
ing with  a  company  in  bankruptcy. 

Second,  there  was  the  poeslblllty — and  still 
Is— of  chain  reaction  effects  because  many 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  of  the  L-1011 
commercial  program  were  and  are  also  Im- 
portant suppliers  and  subcontractors  for 
Lockheed  on  defense  programs.  Many  of 
these  firms  could  have  serious  financial  prob- 
lems if  the  L-lOll  commercial  program 
failed  at  this  time. 

Thlrtl,  there  was  the  possibility,  not  the 
certainty,  that  the  cost  to  obtain  the  defense 
equipment  would  be  higher  with  the  com- 
pany In  bcmkmptcy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  xmanlmous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  pres- 
ent colloquy  has  ended  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  yields 
the  floor,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment  No.  326, 
which  is  the  pending  business,  and  that 
at  that  point  20  minutes  be  allowed  on 
that  amendment,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  The  $2  billion  guaran- 
tee program  envisaged  in  this  piece  of 
legislation  would  also  result  in  a  diver- 
sion of  funds  from  economically  and 
socially  important  activities.  Presuma- 
bly, bankers  who  would  otherwise  con- 
sider financing  housing  for  low-income 
families  or  projects  which  are  designed 
to  rejuvenate  our  cities,  would  prefer  to 
utilize  their  funds  in  a  manner  which 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  risk.  THe 
presence  of  Federal  guarantees  may  re- 
sult, therefore,  in  a  decline  in  the  funds 
available  for  socially  useful  programs, 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
fimds  available  for  projects  which  have 
been   deemed   to   be  economically  un- 
sound by  the  forces  of  the  marke^lace. 
It  may  be  argued  that  Federal  guar- 
antees are  also  available  for  programs 
which  are  socially  useful  but  economi- 
cally unsound,  such  as  the  development 
of  new  communities  and  urban  housing; 
however,  there  are  Important  distinctions 
to  be  drawn  between  these  programs 
and  the  one  before  us.  Housing  and  ur- 
ban development  programs  often  lack 
proven  financial  records  on  which  to  base 
financing,  while  most  "major  business 
enterprises"  have  a  history  of  success- 
ful financial  dealings  and  have  assets 
which  can  be  pledged  against  the  risk  of 
loss.  In  addition,  urban  programs  often 
require  a  commitment  of  funds  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  most  local  govern- 
ments or  their  creditors — absent  a  guar- 
antee— while  most  major  corporations 
have  substantial  lines  of  credit  avail- 
able if  a  project  in  question  is  commer- 
cially viable. 

If  Congress  enacts  the  $2  biUion  guar- 
antee program  present^  before  the 
Senate,  and  if  that  program  is  applied 
on  a  general  basis,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  lenders  will  be  encouraged  to 
extend  credit  to  those  corporations  large 
enough  and  with  sufficient  political  clout 
to  obtain  Government  assistance  if  they 
fail,  while  smaller  and  less  infiuenlial 
firms  will  receive  llttie.  if  any,  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  lenders  may  be  en- 
couraged to  apply  routinely  for  guaran- 
tee assistance  to  minimize  their  risks  of 
loss.  I  am  persuaded  by  former  Anti- 
trust Chief  Donald  P.  Turner's  remarks: 
When  the  private  capital  market  refuses  to 
make  a  loan  to  a  pcuticular  firm,  or  will  make 
It  only  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  the  Ann 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  It  does  so  on  a  calcu- 
lation that  the  risk  of  non-payment  is 
either  too  great  to  warrant  any  loan  at  all 
or  too  great  to  warrant  a  loan  at  other  than 
the  high  Interest  rate. 

I  also  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  no- 
tion that  we  should  be  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  corporations  of  a  given 
size,  while  ignoring  others  which  may 
face  similar  difficulties.  Last  year,  more 
than  10.000  U.S.  companies  failed,  with 
losses  approaching  $2  billion.  Financial 
problems  have  plagued  a  host  of  corpo- 
rations in  the  past  and  will  undoubtedly 
and  tmfortimately  afflict  many  others  in 
the  future. 

Such  events  are  normal  occurrences  in 
a  dynamic,  free  enterprise  economy.  It  is 
Inevitable  that  those  firms  which  are  less 
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efllclent,  or  which  make  unsound  eco- 
nomic Judgments,  will  be  faced  with 
problems  similar  to  those  encountered 
now  by  Lockheed;  but  this  is  as  it  should 
be  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

Without  seeking  to  contribute  to  an 
already  embarrassing  situation.  I  would 
like  to  cite  some  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard's  remarks  before 
the  Banking  Committee,  because  they 
evidence  sentiments  which  I  also  share. 
In  response  to  several  questions  framed 
by  Senator  PROxmax.  Secretary  Packard 
stated: 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  balling  out  com- 
panies ...  As  you  know.  I  have  been  trying 
m  the  pact  year  to  work  .  .  .  out  (defense 
procurement  problems),  and  If,  indeed,  you 
have  a  bailout,  this  la  not  going  to  be  helpful. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  hope  .  .  .  that  (the  Lockheed 
bill)  is  not  adopted  as  a  precedent,  because 
I  think  It  would  be  dangerous  to  have 
this  .  .  .  used  on  a  wide  basis. 

Secretary  Packard  went  on  to  state 
that  adequate  authority  exists  to  aid  ail- 
ing companies — for  example.  V-loans — 
and  hence  additional  authority  is  not 
needed  at  this  time. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  Secretary 
Packard's  original  statement  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee— concerning 
the  inadvisabllity  of  adopting  a  general 
guarantee  bill  which  would  encourage  a 
continuation  of  wasteful  Government 
procurement  practices — was  with  with- 
drawn. I  share  Secretary  Packard's  orig- 
inal views  smd  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  have 
followed  procurement  problems  closely  In 
recent  years,  also  share  his  sentiments 
and  appreciate  his  candor. 

The  issue  before  us  today,  is  not 
whether  general  guarantee  authority 
should  be  provided  to  the  President  or  to 
a  Federal  board,  but  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  guarantee  bank 
loans  to  a  private  company  which  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  business  project  of  dubious 
commercial  value.  I  am  convinced  that 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  its  support- 
ers have  not  carried  the  burden  of  proof 
necessary  to  estatdish  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

At  the  outset,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  24-bank  consortium  financing  Lock- 
heed will  not  advance  additional  f  imds  to 
complete  the  airbus  project  without  a 
Federal  guarantee.  Representatives  of 
the  consortium  have  made  categorical 
statements  to  that  effect,  arguing  that 
many  of  the  banks  are  coming  close  to 
their  legal  lending  limits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
only  two  of  t&e  banks  involved — which 
have  furnished  less  than  1  percent  of 
Lockheed's  outstanding  credit  on  this 
project — have  come  within  $1.5  million 
of  their  lending  limits,  according  to  in- 
formation provided  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. The  banlcs  as  a  whole,  fall  more 
than  $600  million  short  of  their  legal 
lending  limits,  with  two  of  the  banlcs 
alone,  being  able  to  furnish  more  than 
i85  million  each  without  the  need  for 
Federal  guarantees. 

Furthermore,  the  consortium  could 
obtain  additional  collateral  for  its  loans. 
Other  bank  loans  to  Lockheed's  supi^ers 
and  airline  customers  would  be  Jeop- 


ardized if  the  L-1011  project  were  dis- 
continued, thereby  providing  the  banks 
with  additional  incentives  to  make  fur- 
ther loans.  And.  according  to  Lockheed's 
projections  which  have  not  been  dis- 
puted, the  aircraft  manufacturer  has 
"firm  orders"  for  enough  airbuses  to  re- 
pay the  $250  million  loan  entirely.  E^^en 
if  Lockheed  failed  to  sell  more  than  the 
number  of  planes  under  firm  orders,  the 
consortiimi  could  recoiQ)  its  $250  million 
and  might  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
mercial viability  of  the  project,  thereby 
stimulating  additional  business  for  the 
banks  involved. 

The  bankers'  reluctance  to  lend  addi- 
tional fimds  is  certainly  understandable 
under  the  present  circimistances.  They 
would  rather  make  loans  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  they  should  not  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  bear  the  burden 
of  imsound  business  decisions  when  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  so  themselves. 

One  banker  who  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  consortium  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  shmild  become 
a  "partner"  in  this  commercial  venture. 
In  my  judgment,  however,  we  have  seen 
too  many  examples  in  recent  years  of 
Federal  funds  being  wasted  on  unsoimd 
procurement  programs  and  other  Fed- 
eral spending  projects.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  policies  which 
contribute  to  waste  and  inefficiency  both 
in  business  and  in  Government.  At  a 
time  when  many  small  businesses  have 
failed,  or  have  reduced  emplosmient  sub- 
stantially, one  can  hardly  Justify  bailing 
out  other  firms  solely  because  of  their 
size  or  political  influence. 

If  Lockheed's  financial  position  is  so 
precarious  that  its  creditors  would  have 
forced  the  giant  tterospace  company  In- 
to bankruptcy  before  now  except  that, 
as  one  banker  put  It,  "we  don't  want  to 
be  the  ones  to  pull  the  plug,"  then  one 
must  assess  the  probable  effects  of  such 
bankruptcy.  First,  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  L-1011  project  would  be 
scrapped  as  a  result  of  barikruptcy,  for  a 
trustee  could  issue  "trustee  certificates" 
and  thereby  obtsdn  additional  financing. 
Similarly,  a  trustee  could  "^in  off"  the 
airbus  project  to  a  financially  stronger 
company.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  has  already  testified  that  while 
the  continuation  of  "defense  programs 
win  be  less  troublesome  if  th^  company 
survives,"  these  contracts  can  be  con- 
tinued under  bankruptcy  without  Jeop- 
ardizing our  national  defense  posture. 
Therefore,  the  only  issue  remaining  is 
whether  failure  of  the  airbus  project  is 
likely  to  have  sufficient  impact  on  our 
economy  to  warrant  government  assist- 
ance. 

Proponents  of  the  Lockheed  loan  have 
described  a  multitude  of  hardships  which 
will  be  endured  by  the  employees  of 
Lockheed  and  its  suppliers,  by  service 
industries  located  in  communities  sur- 
rounding the  Lockheed  production  fa- 
cilities and  those  of  its  suppliers,  and 
by  the  economy  as  a  whole,  if  Lockheed 
falls.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
these  hardships  need  ariM.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  number  of  alternative  proposals 
have  been  advanced  during  the  course  of 
our  deliberations,  thus  far,  which  should 


be  given  serious  consideration  by  Lock- 
heed's management  if  the  L-lOll  pro- 
gram is  Indeed  a  viable  project. 

If  a  Federal  guarantee  is  not  forth- 
coming and  the  L-1011  project  ceases, 
an  econometric  model  developed  by  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles' 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration indicates  that  unemployment  in 
Oallfomla  wotdd  increase  from  a  sea- 
sonally imadjusted  level  of  7.4  percent 
registered  in  May  of  this  year  to  ap- 
proximately 7.7  percent  SlmUariy,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia would  increase  from  6.9  percent  In 
May  to  7.4  percent.  This  is,  of  course, 
still  serious,  but  not  when  it  is  being 
claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the  Lock- 
heed ball-out  bill. 

While  present  levels  of  unemployment 
in  California  and  other  States  cannot  be 
tolerated,  the  aerospace  industry  has 
long  been  subject  to  cyclictd  fiuctuations 
which  have  been  borne  by  the  communi- 
ties affected.  My  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  presently  imdergoing  a  period 
of  readjustment  with  thousands  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  unemployed,  but 
Federal  assistance  has  not  been  forth- 
coming to  lighten  the  burdens  of  eco- 
nomic conversion.  I  have  introduced  sev- 
eral bills  which  are  designed  to  deal  with 
this  problem  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee  aa 
Defense  Production  and  Stabilization  will 
report  them  favorably  later  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  But  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed  is  to 
aid  in  conversion,  not  to  bolster  a  failing 
enterprise  whose  market  is  clearly  mar- 
ginal. 

When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Con- 
nally  testified  here  almost  2  months  ago, 
he  stated  that  guarantee  authority  was 
being  sought  by  the  administration  not 
because  the  L-lOIl  necessarily  would  be 
a  commercial  success,  but  because  failure 
of  that  program  at  this  time  would  have 
a  most  serious  and  adverse  effect  on  em- 
ployment and  the  economy.  I  question 
whether  the  program's  demise  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  economy  of  California 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Lockheed  and 
its  suppliers  have  already  laid  off  over 
20,000  workers  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  with  the  number  laid  off  exceeding 
the  number  of  workers  remaining  on  the 
project.  I  question  whether  it  is  wise  to 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  for  those 
involved  in  this  program  by  guaranteeing 
them  dead  end  Jobs. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  limited  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  L-lOll's  demise 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  increased 
employment  at  McDormell  Douglas  in 
Los  Angeles  which  produces  the  rival 
DC-10,  at  domestic  engine  production 
facilities  which  would  benefit  from  the 
use  of  American-made  engines,  and  at 
thousands  of  small  companies  through- 
out the  coimtry  which  would  produce 
parts  for  competing  aircraft.  Although 
the  sizable  increases  in  employment  pro- 
jected by  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  must  be  viewed  as  s^ -serv- 
ing, their  estimates  are  nevertheless 
based  on  reasonable  assumptions  and 
therefore  should  not  be  rejected. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  Rolls 
Royce— 1971 — ^Limited — and.  In  txun,  the 
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British  Govenunent — will  not  supply  the 
RB  211  engine  to  Lockheed  unless  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  Is  obtained  by  August  8 
of  this  year.  Even  though  the  use  of 
domestically  produced  engines  may  not 
be  commercially  feasible  at  this  stage  of 
development,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  Oovemment  will  honor 
its  obligations  when  faced  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  no  UjS.  Oovemment  guaran- 
tee and  the  loss  of  approximately  30.000 
British  Job6. 

In  conclusion.  Senate  bill  2308  should 
be  rejected  because  adequate  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  general 
guarantee  approach  and  because  a  guar- 
antee for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  alone 
is  not  Justified  by  the  facts  presented. 
There  is  a  natural  econonlc  Incentive  for 
the  banks  involved  to  expand  their  loans 
without  a  guarantee,  if  tlie  project  is  in- 
deed commercially  viable;  bankruptcy 
need  not  result  in  discontinuation  of  the 
L-1011:  and  the  impact  of  Lockheed's 
failure  or  the  airbus'  demise  on  our  na- 
tional eccmomy  and  defense  posture  ts 
not  sufDcient  to  warrant  supporting  the 
pr(^x)6ed  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  is  no  generic  bill.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  a  Lockheed  bailout  bill,  and  noth- 
ing else.  It  never  was  Intended  to  be  any- 
thing more. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  o(dleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  review  the  facts  carefully  and 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  substan- 
tive material  presented  thus  far,  before 
making  their  decisions.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  Lockheed  bailout  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side  on  the  Mc- 
Oovem  amendment. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESlDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  sevCTal  months.  I  have  received 
a  great  volume  of  mall  concerning  the 
legislation  to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises. 
Approximately  98  percent  of  this  mall 
from  all  over  the  United  States  supports 
8.  2308  which  would  also  help  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  over  a  temporary 
crisis. 

Some  of  this  mall  is,  of  course,  from 
those  whose  Jobs  are  in  Jeopardy.  Others 
who  are  also  knowledgeable  on  this  vital 
Issue  have  presented  very  convincing 
facts  In  their  letters  which  have  been 
very  helpful  in  bringing  this  vital  issue 
into  focus. 

Mr.  President,  this  mall  along  with 
many  other  sources  of  Information,  in- 
cluding the  committee  report,  convinces 
me  that  passage  of  S.  2308  Is  essential  for 
our  country.  I  have  selected  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  this  mall  which  Is  Impressive  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  letters  from 
South  Carolina,  California,  Ohio,  and 
Georgia.  Since  I  plan  to  highlight  some 


of  the  points  made  by  this  mall  in  other 
remarks  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  i>ropo6e  at 
this  time  to  elaborate,  other  than  to  say 
that  these  letters  are  excellent  rebuttals 
to  the  jwlnts  made  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  this  leitfslation. 

From  among  several  hundred  letters 
which  support  this  legislation,  I  have 
sheeted  five  letters  from  the  following 
who  present  convincing  facts  to  oppo- 
nents of  8.  2308:  F.  Julian  LeaMond. 
chairman,  Charleston  County  delegation, 
Charleston,  S.C,  enclosing  a  resolution 
signed  by  members  of  the  Charleston 
County  House  Delegation;  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Watts.  Jr..  850  Wellington  Drive. 
Charleston.  S.C;  Mr.  J.  N.  Buckley,  Ma- 
noa  Court.  Saratoga,  Calif.;  Mr.  C.  B. 
McKeown.  president.  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Aerospace  and  Defense  Products.  500 
South  Main  Street.  Akron.  Ohio;  Mr. 
Forrest  B.  Yarborough,  128  Herrin  Drive, 
Smyrna,  Oa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  these  letters  to  be  printed  In  the 
CoHORxssioNAi.  Rxcoao  at  the  conclusicn 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  Sottth  Cakolxna, 

Charleston  Cotmrr 
Leoiblativs  Dxucc axiom, 
CharleaUm.  S.C.  July  8.  1971. 
Sen.  Strom  TBxnucoNo, 
Senate  Office  BviUUng, 
Wathinffton.  D.C. 

Deax  Sbmatob  TwoMMom:  The  Cluurl«aton 
County   HouM    Delegation   respectfully   re- 
quests your  consideration  and  support  xe- 
gardlng  the  enclosed  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

F.  JuuAir  LkaMons, 
Chairrium,  Houte  Delegation. 

RaaoLTmoK 

Whereas,  the  Lockheed  Alroraft  Corpora- 
tion Is  the  nation's  largest  defense  contrac- 
tor and  one  of  the  most  reputaUe  companies 
In  the  aylatlon  Industry  and  an  outstanding 
corporate  cltlsen.  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  healthy  develop- 
ment and  production  of  aircraft  by  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  economic  and  national  security  oT 
o\ir  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  production  of  air- 
craft by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  Is 
of  great  concern  to  the  advancement  and 
maintenance  of  technical  skills  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  people  of  our  nation,  and 

Whereas.  IrreparaMe  harm  to  both  the  Na- 
tional security  and  the  economic  situation 
would  resiilt  from  a  Lockheed  shutdown,  in 
that  the  thousands  of  aclentlflc,  technical, 
and  skilled  personnel  trained  and  now  em- 
ployed by  Lockheed  and  thousands  of  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  would  be  displaced 
or  lose  Jobs  or  be  forced  to  work  below  their 
skill  levels,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  re- 
quested Congress  to  authorize  the  guarantee 
of  bank  loans  in  the  amount  oT  I2S0  million 
to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  and 

Whereas,  If  said  bank  loans  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  X7.S.  Oovemment,  Lockheed  will 
be  able  to  obtain  bank  loans  enabling  It  to 
continue  It  production,  thereby  assuring  con- 
tinued employment  of  its  thotisands  of  «n- 
ployees,  and  thousands  of  emplojrees  ot  Its 
contraotcMTs  and  subcontractors  at  a  time 
when  vast  government  sums  are  being  ap- 
propriated to  help  non-employed  workers 
find  Jobs. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  imder- 
slgned  mambers  of  the  Charleston  County 
House  IMegatlon: 


That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  by  this  resolution  and  Individual 
eorrespondenoe  to  support  the  admlnlatn. 
tlon's  request  that  bank  loan  guarantees 
be  made  to  Lockheed  Alzvratt  Corpon^lon. 
F.  Julian  LeaMond,  Thomas  F.   Hart> 

nett.  Herbert  U.  Fielding,  Joseph  P. 

RUey,    Jr.,    Arnold    S.    Ooodstein.   J. 

Sldl  Llmebouse.  in,  James  C.  Joseph. 

Sr.,  Clyde  M.  Oangerfltid,  James  U. 

OoaOan. 

Chabuvton,  B.C..  July  11.  1971. 
The  Hon.  Stbom  TBtmnoifo. 
Senate  Oglee  BviUtng. 
Wiutiington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Skmatos  Thuxmond:  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  support  the  Lockheed  Loan  Guar- 
antee Legislation.  It  Is  Important  to  me  and 
many  othen  In  South  Carolina  and  to  the 
Country.  Failure  of  the  giiarantee  could 
weaken  oiu-  National  Defense  and  could 
mean  loes  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

Unfortunattiy,  because  of  the  slanted 
press,  mainly  through  Senator  Proxmlre,  the 
hero  of  the  Communist  Dally  World,  we  only 
hear  unjustified  criticism  of  Defense  Con- 
tractors and  the  MlUtary-Industrlal  Com- 
plex. We  have  listened  to  the  criticism  along 
enough  and  even  without  benefit  of  all  the 
facta  denied  us  by  the  press  and  other 
news  media  we  both  Ieuow  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  Is  in  the  beet  interest  of  our 
Country. 
Consider  the  following: 
FkUure  to  pass  this  legislation  will  coo* 
stltute  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  de- 
claring, in  effect,  that  it  is  public  policy  for 
a  single  aerospace  company  and  a  single 
engine  company  to  be  granted  a  monopoly 
portion  in  a  market  valued  at  about  MO 
billion  dollars. 

Falluie  to  pass  this  legislation  could  re- 
sult in  a  bankruptcy  that  could  have  a  stag- 
gering Impact  on  the  economy  and  threat- 
en to  substantially  increase  oosta  to  the 
Oovemment. 

Failure  to  pass  this  legislation  could  re- 
sult In  a  loss  of  a  half  billion  dollars  or 
more  in  tax  revenues  the  Oovemment  will 
lose  if  the  Trl-Star  program  falls  and  Look« 
heed  la  thrown  Into  bankruptcy. 

Failure  to  pass  this  legUIatlon  could  re- 
sult In  a  cost  of  tlOO  million  Lockheed  has 
committed  to  repay  the  Oovemment  follow- 
ing con^letlon  of  the  C6A  program. 

FaUure  to  pass  this  legislation  could  result 
in  loss  of  60,000  existing  jobs  and  add  to  the 
already  growing  welfare  ndls. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  see  that  the 
Lockheed  Loan  Ouarantee  Legislation  passes 
Congrees. 

Sincerely, 

Chaslb  J.  Watts,  Jr. 

John  N.  Buckixt, 
Saratoga,  Calif.,  June  30. 1971. 
Hon.  SraoM  Thtthicond, 
4241  New  Senate  Office  BuOAing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  TEnmicoND:  Attached  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Editor  of  Avia- 
tion Week  wherein  I  have  expressed  the  view- 
point of  the  current  Lockheed  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  a  concerned  Lockheed 
employee. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  yoxir  taking 
a  few  moments  to  read  it  with,  hopefully,  the 
Intent  of  gaining  your  support  for  this  fine 
and  deserving  company. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

J.  N.  BvcKutr. 

Saratoga,  Caut.,  June  IS.  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Hotb, 
Edttor-in-Chief. 

Aviation  Week  A  Space  Technology. 
McGraw-BUl  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DxAR  Mr.  Hote:  I  am  one  of  many  indi- 
viduals affected  by  the  current  and  impreo- 
edented    attacks    on    my    employer,    Loek> 
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heed  by  certain  politicians,  some  of  the 
press  a  smaU  self-serving  part  of  oxir  Indus- 
tty  and,  as  a  result  of  these,  a  good  part  of 
the  gwieral  pubUc  rd  like  a  chance  to  ex- 
press a  viewpoint  which  apparenUy  few  of 
tiiem  have  bothered  to  look  into;  namely, 
that  of  an  individual  who  happens  to  be 
working  for  tiockheed. 

There  Is  no  question  that  some  mistakes 
have  been  made  nor  Is  there  a  question  that 
in  a  free  and  competitive  economy  we  get 
lumps  for  our  mistakes.  But  our  problems 
have  been  the  problems  of  all  of  our  Indus- 
try, fostered  by  the  unyielding  and  upward 
changing  requirements  of  our  customers.  As 
daring  and  visionary  leadership  made  deci- 
sions to  satisfy  these  customers,  some  im- 
foreseen  problems  arose. 

However,  as  an  industry,  our  successes  have 
far  exceeded  ovir  failures  and  in  the  present 
situation  the  truly  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  Lockheed,  well  known  within  aero- 
space and  by  our  ciistomers,  have  been  with- 
held or  downgraded  by  our  critics  as  they 
distort  and  misrepresent  our  problems.  This 
faUure  (deliberate  or  not)  to  disclose  im- 
portant facts  for  all  to  see  and  hear  gets 
me  where  It  hurts.  Many  of  tia  at  Lockheed, 
and  In  all  of  aerospace,  have  worked  hard  and 
for  long  hours  before  and  since  World  War 
n.  We  have  been  eqtiltably  paid  (although 
many  wUl  disagree  with  me)  and  we  have 
enjoyed  a  feeling  of  aocomplUhment;  a  feel- 
ing that  OMI  efforts  were  contributing  to  the 
progress,  stature,  economy  and  defense  of  our 
nation,  as  well  as  our  own  well  being. 

We've  also  experienced  the  uncertainties  of 
winning  or  losing  contracts  and  programs, 
the  moves  around  the  country  we've  been 
asked  to  make,  a  few  weird  regulatory  and 
contractual  experiments  by  the  Government, 
the  incredible  pettiness  of  some  of  those  who 
audit  and  review  compliance,  some  outside 
"experts"  in  practically  every  field  of  tech- 
nical and  administrative  management  who 
tell  us  how  to  run  our  business  and,  yes, 
from  some  of  our  own  IntemsJ  problems  of 
management,   administration   and  forecast- 
ing. There  are  the  conditions  we  accept  by 
taking  a  Job  and  staying  with  it  and  up  to 
now  the  pride  in  what  we've  done  and  the 
money  we  have  made  has  offset  the  head- 
aches associated  with  our  self -chosen  careers. 
For  Lockheed  to  grow  as  a  major  aerospace 
company  and  to  be  the  No.  1  defense  contrac- 
tor certainly  demonstrates  that  we  have  not 
been  standing  stUl.  To  move  forward,  otir 
management  has  made  bold  and  courageous 
decisions.  Looking  backward  and  before  the 
final  results  are  in,  some  of  these  decisions 
are  loudly  Identified  as  catastrophic  and  per- 
manent errors.  But  only  the  future,  not  the 
present,  will  really  say  whether  or  not  Lock- 
heed's C6A,  AH-M,  L-lOll   and  others  wUl 
be  as  effective  and  successful.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Including  cost  and  performance, 
as  Lockheed's   O-180,   Agena,   P-3,  Polaris/ 
Poseidon,  F-104,  C-141  and  others  of  this 
generation,  not  to  mention  the  Hudson,  P-38, 
PaV,  Connie  T-S3,  P-80   and   many,  many 
others  of  the  past.  Can  you  wonder  that  we 
have  such  a  feeling  of  pride  In  our  company 
and  trust  in  the  present  management  most 
of  whom  can  take  credit  for  many  of  these 
accomplishments? 

Now,  all  which  has  been  "great"  for  me 
as  a  Lockheed  employee  is  disappearing  by 
our  detractors'  actions  who  appear  only  as 
contributors  of  "negativism"  as  opposed  to 
the  "positive"  accomplishments  of  Lockheed. 
(And  notice  how  many  are  Jumping  on  this 
"bandwagon  of  negativism"  as  we  are  tram- 
pled into  the  ground  under  their  stampeding 
feet.  It's  safe.  It's  popular.  It's  "beautiful." 
It  may  get  votes,  it's  seUing  newspapers, 
books  and  magcaaines  and  it  may  even  spin 
off  some  business  to  our  fellow  contractors. 
(How  proud  they  must  be  I) 

But  from  my  personal  viewpoint  (yes,  a 
viewpoint  of  one  who  has  much  to  lose)  will 


the  abandonment  of  Lockheed  by  Congress 
and  its  tiltlmate  failure  be  or  benefit  to  any- 
one? Bankruptcy  of  the  No.  1  defense  con- 
tractor can  only  Increase  the  taxpayers'  bur- 
den and  eventual  reorganization  wlU  have  a 
serious  cost  and  schedule  Impact  on  ongoing 
needed  defense  programs.  It  will  seriously 
Impact  our  sluggish  economy  and  I'm  sure 
bring  great  Joy  to  our  enemies.  It  may  destroy 
a  "team"  whose  ciurent  technical  capabilities 
are  second  to  none  and  if  history  means  any- 
thing be  sadly  needed  In  the  not  too  distant 
future.  This  "team"  may  also  be  part  of  the 
answer  in  concurrently  solving  some  of  our 
soclo-envirormiental  problems.  Will  further- 
ing Mr.  Proxmlre's  political  ambitions  or  end- 
ing up  with  only  one  or  two  commercial  air- 
craft sources  be  good? 

WUl  support  of  Lockheed  by  Congress  hurt 
anyone?  Support  of  a  loan  guarantee,  even 
if  it  must  be  paid  by  the  Government,  will  be 
less  costly  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  economy 
than  bankruptcy.  Support  wUl  not  enrlchen 
Lockheed  stockholders,  officers,  employees 
and  subcontractors  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer,  but  can  only  help  provide  a  plat- 
form for  recovery.  A  loan  guarantee  really 
won't  be  against  the  American-way  of  free 
enterprise  (there  are  many  examples  where 
the  Government  helpts  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses) and  It  certainly  won't  hurt,  as  any 
progressive  businessman  knows,  the  OE's, 
MacDac's  and  any  other  private  or  publicly 
held  business. 

When  aU  of  the  smoke  blows  away,  the 
half-truths  converted  to  whole-truths  and 
the  political  ambitions  revealed.  Congression- 
al support  will  simply  be  a  helping  hand  from 
the  nation  to  maintain  the  viability  of  a 
tough,  but  burned,  competitor  with  a  fine 
record  of  significant  contributions  to  them 
and  greatly  needed  capacity,  capability  and, 
yes,  strong  management  for  their  needs  of 
the  present  and  especially  the  future.  A 
strong  foundation  of  companies  (plural  not 
singular)  with  known  capability  and  ca- 
pacity who  wlU  fairly  compete  for  available 
commercial  and  defense  business  is  the  most 
important  resource  we  have  to  regain  the 
United  States'  faltering  aerospace  and  per- 
haps economic  leadership. 

Let's  not  let  a  few  politicians  win  any  more 
skirmishes  which  could  result  In  national 
disaster! 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.   N.   BOCKUET. 


B.  F.  OOODRICH  AKROSPACE 

AMD    DXTENSC    PRODUCTS, 

Akron.  Ohio.  July  9.  1971. 
Hon.  Strom  Tkurmokd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Drar  Senator  Thurmond:  As  you 
know,  on  May  6.  1971  the  President  re- 
quested legislation  from  the  Congreaa  au- 
thorizing Government  guarantees  of  up  to 
$260  million  for  bank  loans  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  These 
loans  would  be  used  primarily  for  the  L-lOll 
conunerclal  transport  aircraft  program.  Since 
that  request,  much  haa  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  kind  of  aaalstance  for  private  companies. 

It  now  appears  that  an  amended  Bill  may 
be  substituted  for  the  President's  original 
proposal  and  that  the  amended  Bill  may  be 
of  more  general  application,  perhaps  modeled 
after  the  RFC  leglttatlon. 

Having  given  the  matter  much  careful 
thoiight,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  Company 
that,  when  such  help  becomes  the  only 
means  of  preserving  a  subotanttal  amount 
of  Industrial  activity  and  employment,  it 
becomes  very  much  a  matter  of  public  Inter- 
est. It  is  not  only  a  proper  but  a  most  neces- 
sary function  of  Government  to  provide  the 
help  needed.  Certainly  a  significant  amount 
of  pubUc  interest  is  at  stake  In  the  Lock- 
heed case.  Many  thoiiaands  of  Jobs  are  in- 


volved In  Lockheed  and  supplier  plants.  In 
this  Division  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, 20-26%  of  the  total  work  force  could 
be  affected. 

The  several  near  precedenU  for  this  kind 
of  ten:q>orary  financial  support  are  Impres- 
sive. In  addition,  the  Kxport-Import  bank 
practice  of  making  loans  to  foreign  buyers 
for  the  purchase  of  VS.  made  products  would 
seem  to  be  a  pertinent  consideration.  Among 
Export-Import  bank  loans  have  been  S600 
million  for  purchase  of  71  Boeing  747'&,  SIM 
million  for  purchase  of  29  McDonnell- 
Douglas  DC-10  aircraft  and  $3.5  million  for 
purchase  of  Lockheed  L-1011 's. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  now  that  the 
L-1011  Is  an  excellent  airplane.  We  believe 
that  Its  chances  for  success  are  reasonably 
assured,  provided  It  can  survive  the  present 
period  of  heavy  Initial   capital   Investment. 

We  \uge  your  acUve  supix>rt  of  legislation. 
In  whatever  form,  which  wlU  lend  govern- 
ment assistance  to  Lockheed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  commercial  tran^ort  air- 
plane. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  McKeown. 

8MTRMA.  Oa..  JuZy  23,  1971. 
Drab  Senator  Thurmond:  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  not  be  one  of  those  fol- 
lowers at  Senator  William  Proxmlre  who  will 
go  down  In  the  records  of  history  as  helping 
destroy  the  American  Industry  by  voting 
against  the  loan  guarantee  for  troubled 
American  Industries.  His  plans  do  not  atop 
at  the  destruction  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  C<x- 
porstlon,  but  once  this  goal  is  accomplished 
it  will  be  Boeing  Airplane  Company,  Onmi- 
iD».n  Snglneering  Company,  North  American 
Bockwell.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporatloa. 
General  Electric  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft, 
the  automotive  Industries  and  othen.  His 
political  ambitions  follow  tboae  of  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy in  that  nothing  is  sacred  to  obtain 
political  attentUm,  even  the  destruction  of 
the  American  Industry. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  attached  preaa  r*- 
leeae  from  Hal  Suit  and  Asaoeiatea.  West 
Oermany  has  received  1  BlUlon,  472  Million. 
400  Thouaand  American  tax  dollars  since 
1946  to  tvbulld  their  Industries  and  Japan 
has  received  2  BllUon.  200  MlUicm.  900  Thou- 
sand doUars.  Now  our  Congressional  group  Is 
x«luctant  to  guarantee  a  aM  million  dollar 
loan  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
and  up  to  2  Billion  dollars  In  loans  to  other 
troubled  American  Industrlee.  Some  say  that 
thu  u  establishing  a  precedent  for  troubled 
Industries  evui  though  the  Government  has 
guaranteed  M1H"»"  ot  dollars  In  loans 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration from  19S2  to  1963.  Small  Business 
Administration  since  1961,  Agriculture,  Fed- 
eral Hffasl"g  Administration,  etc.  The  only 
pr«oedent  the  Congrees  will  set  by  failure 
to  pass  the  bill  sum>ortlng  troubled  indus- 
tries la  to  prove  that  they  can  destroy 
American  biialneaa. 

Many  Oiiiiiti— iiiiii  and  other  Americans 
have  quickly  fcrgotten  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Oorporatloa's  contribution  to  prevention  of 
the  destruction  of  the  naUon  by  develojnnent 
of  the  P-38,  P-80,  F-104,  C-180,  C-141,  Po- 
lazla.  Poaeldon  and  their  contribution  to  in- 
tsnatlonal  trade  with  the  ConatellaUon  and 
Beotra  aircraft.  They  also  faU  to  remember 
tbB  great  oontrlbutiona  the  employees  of 
Lockheed  make  in  98-100%  participation  in 
buying  TJ.S.  Saving  B<»ids,  Red  Cross  blood 
contributions  and  support  to  local  and  na- 
tional charity  in  Heart  Funds,  Cancer  Re- 
aeazxsh.  Tuberculosis,  Polio  and  other  united 
charity  funds.  They  dont  remember  Lock- 
heed's leadeiahlp  in  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
ployment, Junior  Achievement,  Employ  the 
Handloai^Md  and  generous  support  of  the 
WSlfare  Programs. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  bill  that  would 
provide  a  guarantee  loan  of  260  mllUon  dol- 
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tan  axid  tlw  twnkruptcy  at  tha  lioekliead 
Alztnft  Oacpontion.  thla  giwt  oarporatlcm 
tMun  that  bM  oootrltnited  to  muoh  to  our 
DAtUm  u  going  to  be  dastrojad.  lUa  is  not 
only  deatroytng  oar  «»*:«/>»« fii  limtmn^  o^m- 
bUlty  and  economy,  but  deatroyi  tbe  faltb 
and  trnet  tbe  edncaitlonal  Inatltutea  and 
unlTetilty  atudanta  bave  In  our  Gongres- 
■tooal  laadenblp  In  regard  to  aaalatanco  to 
Amarlffian  ovtarprlae.  I  am  cor*  tbat  tbe  CXxn- 
munlst  wold  ta  ■mtn«£  bappQy  aa  tbey 
wateb  our  own  United  Statea  Congreaa  d«> 
■troy  Ita  large  national  <i«ffnff  indiistry  and 
areata  an  ■«~'^Mnlr  dlaaater. 

Ziefa  not  destroy  tbe  American  buslnessea 
In  order  for  a  few  aelflab  pcdltldana  to 
proudly  pralae  tb^  ylctory  In  defeat  of  a  blU 
tbat  will  belp  abore  up  Lockheed  and  aome 
of  tbe  otber  potential  American  Industrlee 
tbat  are  eo  vital  to  our  National  defenae  and 
economy. 

I  bope  you  will  support  tbe  bill  to  assist 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation — It  cer- 
tainly Is  a  cause  well  worth  saving. 
Sincerely, 

^oaaxsr  B.  TAaaoaouoH. 

Attachment. 

Hal  Surr  tc  AaaocUTXs 
The  f<Mowlng  are  excerpts  from  Ral  Suit's 

speeob  at  the  Beta  Oamma  SlKOia  annual 

Alumni  Dlimer  held  at  the  Midnight  Sun 

Reetaurant  In  AUanta 

The  term,  "dangerous  precedsnt"  is  being 
used  as  looeely  on  capltol  hill  nowdays  as  the 
word  communist  was  bantered  about  during 
the  Joe  McCarthy  era. 

Every  old  chestnut  that  can  be  uncovered 
Is  being  used  right  now  by  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers in  Washington  who  are  after  Lockheed's 
hide. 

We  either  have  a  lot  of  Ignorant  experts 
around  or  they  are  short-memorled,  short- 
sighted, or  both. 

The  Congressional  foee  of  the  proposed 
government  underwriting  of  a  280  million 
dollar  loan  to  the  giant  aerospace  Industry 
are  talking  as  though  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  never  put  up  as  much  as  a  thin 
dime,  or  guaranteed  as  much  as  a  thin 
dime,  to  any  American  buslnees  during  Its 
two  hundreds  years  of  existence. 

They  either  dont  know  any  better  or  don't 
want  to  know. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  railroads  to  push 
Westward  or  to  extend  trackage  to  remote 
commumtles.  the  federal  government  Uter- 
aUy  gave  the  early  builders  hundreds  of 
miles  of  right-of-way.  U  you  think  that's  old 
hat,  check  on  the  direct  subsidies  currently 
being  granted  to  secondary  alrUnes  to  help 
cover  their  losses  on  unprofltable  routes 
Since  1964  the  price  tag  on  this  direct  aid 
has  come  to  353  mllUon  dollars. 

The  cash  that  goes  to  farmers  annually 
for  the  price  support  programs  for  certain 
ctopa  has  been  flowing  so  long  that  It's  be- 
come the  accepted  way  to  keep  the  agricul- 
tural community  solvent.  Between  1933  and 
1969  the  federal  government  sheUed  out  40 
blUlon,  376  million,  539  thousand  dollars  In 
one  form  of  subsidy  or  another  to  tillers  of 
the  SOIL  These  dollars  have  kept  thousands 
^  small  and  large  farmers  out  of  the  poor- 
house.  "^ 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
came  Into  existence  on  February  a.  1932,  and 
closed  Its  books  SeptMuber  28.  1963.  During 
those  years  the  government  kept  thousands 
of  big.  middle-sized  and  small  businesses 
from  going  vmder  by  disbursing  40  billion 
633  million  dollars. 

The  same  year  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  wrapped  up  its  affairs  the  gov- 
ernment's Small  Buslnees  Administration 
opened  abop.  since  1963.  the  8BA  has  pro- 
vided the  financial  props  for  thousands  of 
■mall  concerns  that  couldnt  get  straight 
loans  from  regular  lending  Institutions  with- 
out the  government  as  a  co-signer.  In  this 


situation  the  govermnent  has  backed  loans 
to  the  tune  of  7  bllUon.  600  million.  776  thou- 
sand dollars.  Without  SBA  many  a  young 
■truggUng  business,  especially  in  the  black 
communities,  would  have  never  made  It  off 
the  ground. 

But  the  bitter  irony  comes  home  In  an- 
other area. 

Today  American  oconpanles  are  trying 
grimly  to  hang  on  to  a  nhHnWng  share  of 
the  doUars  changing  hands  In  the  market- 
places of  the  world  and  two  of  their  tough- 
est competitors  Just  happen  to  be  West  Ger- 
many and  Japanese  businessmen.  Both  na- 
tions, and  their  business  Interests,  bave  en- 
Joyed  the  big-hearted  generosity  of  Uncle 
Sam.  We  rarely  loaned  money  to  foreign  In- 
dustry and  we  haven't  underwritten  loans. 
We've  given  It  away  and  caUed  It  foreign  aid 
Since  World  War  n,  according  to  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  United  States  has  handed  out  In 
economic  aid  45  billion,  872  mllUon  dollars 
In  military  loans  and  grants,  the  figure  comes 
to  another  40  billion.  234  million  dollars. 

West  Germany,  for  example,  has  received 
1  billion.  472  mllUon.  400  thousand  American 
tax  dollars  since  1946.  Japan's  cut  has  come 
to  2  billion.  220  minion,  900  thousand  dollars 
The  260  million  dollars  Lockheed  needs  U 
chicken  feed  compared  to  what  we've  put  on 
the  line  to  re-biilld  shattered  Industries 
abroad. 

Apparently  It's  all  right  to  ante  up  for  a 
Japanese  electronic  firm  or  to  build  a  steel 
mm  somewhere  else  In  the  world,  but  we 
aren't  supposed  to  risk  a  red  federal  cent  In 
an  effort  to  save  an  American  enterprise 

Opponents  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  have  argued  that  If 
Lockheed  receives  special  protection  from 
Congress  other  firms  will  start  lining  up 
seeking  the  same  kind  of  relief. 

They've  been  Unlng  up  for  more  decades 
than  you  can  count  on  your  fingers  and  toes 
and  they'll  be  In  line  long  after  this  crtsls  Is 
passed. 

The  only  precedent  to  many  of  our  es- 
teemed congressmen  seemed  to  be  worried 
about  Is  not  out  of  the  past,  but  U  a  part  of 
the  future. 

They  want  to  establish  a  new  precedent. 
They  want  to  prove  they  can  destroy  an 
American  business. 

They've  done  a  pretty  good  Job  on  Lock- 
heed. 
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That  only  leaves  one  im-answered  ques- 
tion. ^ 

Who'll  be  their  next  target? 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate  on  the  evrailng 
of  July  28,  I  objected  to  a  unanimous 
consent  request  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  who 
desired  to  enter  a  report  highly  critical 
of  the  Lockheed  company  without  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  Identify  the 
authors  bf  the  report. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  stay 
in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  acting  perfectly  within  his 
rights,  at  a  later  time,  did  Insert  the  re- 
port. I  have  read  the  report  In  this 
morning's  Record,  and,  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  even  more  strongly  after  having 
read  it  than  when  I  objected  that  this 
type  of  insertion  should  not  be  made  in 
the  Record  without  identifying  the 
source. 

The  report  could  have  been  written 
by  anyone.  A  person  in  the  academic 
field  who  does  not  like  Lockheed,  a 
scientist  or  an  areodynamist,  or  Just  a 
citizen  could  have  put  these  assumptions 
together;  and  when  they  are  given  the 
dignity  of  appearing  in  the  Congression- 
al Rbcobb  they  can  be  accepted,  as  they 


probably  will  be  across  this  country  as 
true. 

The  report  is  as  complete  a  conglom- 
eration of  statistsics  and  figures  used  in 
as  impr(^)er  a  way  as  I  have  seen.  What 
it  all  adds  up  to  is  a  criticism  of  the 
Lockheed  Co.  for  ever  having  staited  the 
L-lOll.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  among  the  great  aircraft  manu- 
facturers in  the  world,  Lockheed  has  al- 
ways stood  at  the  top.  When  I  think  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  airplanes  they 
have  built,  such  as  the  Vega,  the  P-80 
P-^.  P-12,  SRr-71.  and  the  D-2,  the 
Lodestar,  the  P-38,  the  P-104,  the  Con- 
stellation, to  name  only  a  few,  I  defy 
anyone  using  rationality  and  common 
sense  to  place  any  faith  in  an  unsigned 
report  that  challenges  the  design  and 
manufacturing  ability  of  Lockheed. 

As  I  said  last  night,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  vote  for  the  Lockheed  loan,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  principle  in  that  I  \i\\n^ 
the  Federal  Government  is  far  too  in- 
volved in  tho  daily  operation  of  Ameri- 
can business,  but  I  will  vote  on  that  prin- 
ciple alone  and  not  upon  the  suggestions 
that  the  Lockheed  Co.  has  failed  in  its 
long  record  of  outstanding  contributions 
to  aeronautics. 

One  part  of  the  report  Is  entitled 
"Lockheed  Cost  Credibility."  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  same  anonymous  authora 
who  wrote  the  report  might  take  a  peek 
into  the  cost  credibility  of  every  function 
of  the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
in  welfare,  in  the  general  cost  credibility 
almost  across  the  board  of  American 
business  and  labor  today. 

"Itie  activities  of  the  American  Con- 
gresses and  Presidents  of  the  past  have 
caused  the  inflation  which  we  are  expe- 
riencing today,  which  in  turn  is  the  ma- 
jor contributor  to  cost  overruns.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  se«ns  to  be  un- 
able to  grasp  this  simple  fact  of  life,  and 
I  am  surprised  because  I  understand  he 
is  a  graduate  economist  and  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  source  of  economic 
disturbance.  The  economic  disturbance 
we  call  inflation  is  not  confined  in  its  ef- 
fects to  the  aircraft  industry  but  runs 
across  the  board  from  the  simple  lltUe 
repairs  the  housewife  has  to  have  made, 
to  major  construction. 

Now  as  to  the  L-lOll  Itself,  1  have  been 
In  this  airplane,  although  I  have  not 
flown  it,  and  I  find  it  to  be  of  superb 
construction  and  superb  design,  and  it 
is  the  consensus  of  men  who  have  flown 
it  that  it  will  be  a  plane  highly  competi- 
tive with  any  airbus  being  made  in  the 
United  States  today  and  with  the  air- 
buses being  made  by  Prance  and  Ger- 
many. I  implore  Senators  who  seem  hell- 
bent on  destroying  the  aircraft  indus- 
try of  America  to  confine  their  objec- 
tions to  the  Lockheed  loan  to  a  matter 
of  principle,  as  I  am  doing,  and  not  to 
the  downgrading  of  a  company  that  has 
been  an  eminent  leader  in  the  aircraft 
industry  around  the  world  for  over  40 
years. 

This  type  of  subUe.  unsigned,  uniden- 
tified attack  has  been  used  before  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  never  be  resorted  to  again.  I  intend 
to  investigate  this  report  further  and  am 
doing  so  at  the  present  time  in  the  hope 
that  I  can  discover  who  the  so-called 
experts  were  who  so  maliciously  and  In 
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inch  an  intentionml  way  destroyed  facts 
and  figures  so  as  to  make  Lockheed  look 
like  a  bad  risk  at  anything  it  attonpted. 


MBSSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fnMn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  2317)  to  extend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalaidilan 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  with 
an  amoidment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  19)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  national  boating 
safety  program. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tbe  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  9382)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  scl«ice,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  Independent 
executive  agoicies,  boards,  commissioos, 
corporations,  and  o£Qces  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9092)  to 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BHTfl  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  3201.  An  act  for  relief  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer:  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J.  Lewis  Kelthley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy 
k.  Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy 
L.  Lewis  Kochendorfer:  and  Frederick  L. 
Baston; 

HJR.  7109.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  process  egg  products  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  act  for  a  certain  period 
of  time;  and 

H.R.  9270.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  and  consum- 
er protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  trills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  9092)  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  wsis  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
amendment  No.  326  the  pending  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  DeJcota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  told 
the  Senate  on  yesterday  near  acljoum- 
ment.time  that  I  think  good  arguments 
have  been  made  on  both  sides  of  this  is- 
sue for  Government  loan  guarantees.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  oppose  the  Lock- 
heed loan  guarantee.  However,  I  do  rec- 
ognize that  strong  arguments  have  been 
made  in  favor  of  it. 

One  part  about  this  whole  matter  that 
I  find  very  difBcult  to  understand  Is  how 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  justify 
making  available  Government  loan 
guarantee  to  a  corporation  simply  be- 
cause it  is  big. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  large  corpora- 
tions, but  simply  to  suggest  that  if  an 
argument  can  be  made  for  providing 
Government  loan  guarantees  for  a  big 
corporation  that  is  in  trouble,  at  least  as 
much  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
at  any  rate  to  Government  considera- 
tion of  support  to  those  businesses  that 
are  small. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  explain  to  the  neighborhood 
grocer,  filling  station  (^?erator,  the  bar- 
ber or  beauty  shop  operator,  or  other 
people  in  trouble  smd  who  are  limited 
in  the  availability  of  credit,  our  actions 
in  bailing  out  big  corporations  and  then 
denying  them  additional  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  introduced  is  to  provide  some 
measure  of  economic  justice  for  small 
businessmen,  and  for  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, on  the  same  basis  that  we  argue  for 
guaranteed  loan  assistance  to  Lockheed 
and  her  sister  corporations. 

Just  as  Lockheed  faces  problems  be- 
cause of  infiation  and  tight  credit,  and 
I  suspect  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
its  directors,  there  are  thousands  of  small 
businesses  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
In  the  same  kind  of  squeeze.  Certainly, 
that  is  true  with  regard  to  a  great  many 
farm  operators.  Last  year  some  48,000 
farms  collapsed,  many  because  of  the 
lack  of  low-cost  credit,  at  a  time  when 
It  was  most  needed. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  our  coim- 
try  to  address  itself  to  that  question.  We 
have  to  decide  whether  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  we  will  show  preference 
for  the  assembly  line  corporate  business 
as  against  the  small  independent  busi- 
nessman. We  must  decide  whether  cor- 
porate agriculture  over  the  family  farm 
should  be  favored,  and  whether  chain 
stores  should  be  favored  over  neighbor- 
hood merchants. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  resources  of  this 


country  would  be  appropriately  and 
profitably  spent  by  aiding  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  small  farmer,  smd  the  mi- 
nority businessman,  all  of  whom  are  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  structure  of 
our  financial  and  economic  system.  Every 
Senator  knows  it  is  easier  for  a  big  cor- 
poration with  an  established  line  of  credit 
to  borrow  money  now,  as  it  has  always 
been,  than  it  is  for  the  small  business- 
man to  secure  credit.  Two  billion  dollars 
of  loans  would  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing the  llttie  man  in  our  economy. 

Surely,  our  values  and  our  sense  of  Jus- 
tice have  not  been  so  perverted  that  we 
hasten  to  prop  up  Lockheed  with  its 
many  failures  and  demonstrable  irre- 
sponsibility in  dealing  with  public 
moneys,  while  we  abandon  the  Inciepend- 
ent  entrepreneur  who  stands  alone  in  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  commerce.  The 
deck  ts  stacked  solidly  against  the  indi- 
vidual, and  this  bill  simply  puts  another 
ace  up  the  sleeves  of  large  corporations. 
I  implore  this  body  to  spurn  the  attempt 
to  make  Government  the  handmaiden  of 
big  business. 

The  amendment  now  pending  would  at 
least  extend  the  same  open  hand  to  our 
farmers  and  small  busLoessmen.  For 
those  who  want  to  provide  assistance  to 
our  major  corporations — deemed  "ma- 
jor" because  of  their  size — ^it  should  not 
be  dlfllcult  to  recognize  that  we  should 
also  provide  help  to  the  small  business- 
man and  farmer  who,  in  the  aggregate, 
constitute  the  major  underpinning  of  our 
economy. 

I  do  not  have  trouble  understanding 
why,  if  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  is  in  trouble 
for  one  reason  or  another  and  has  to 
shut  down  that  will  affect  not  only  their 
employees,  but  also  scores  of  other  em- 
ployees of  subcontractors,  but  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  businesses  that 
have  no  relation  to  Lockheed  that  are  af- 
fected and  that  are  in  trouble  and  need 
our  assistance. 

Thus,  in  the  name  of  economic  Justice, 
any  Senator  who  supports  the  bill  before 
us  should  have  no  dLEBculty  in  supporting 
this  amendment. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  In  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  labor 
the  case  long  and  hard,  is  simply  that  we 
extend  the  same  consideration  to  the 
small  businessman  as  to  the  large  one.  I 
think  that  has  been  very  much  a  part  of 
the  American  tradition. 

I  would  add  that  food  for  Americans 
is  more  vital  than  loans  for  Lockheed. 
Success  in  agriculture  at  home  is  far 
more  important  to  our  Nation  than  kill- 
ing i>eople  and  poisoning  crops  in  the 
homeland  of  others.  Yet,  agriculture  in 
America  today  has  a  lower  priority  than 
our  massive  expenditures  for  question- 
able ABM's,  a  lower  priority  than  our 
forays  into  space,  a  lower  priority  than 
our  handouts  to  the  aerospace  industry, 
and  a  lower  priority  than  our  construc- 
tion of  vast  fieets  of  unnecessary  bomb- 
ers and  ships. 

If  the  United  States  survives  this 
critical  period  as  a  leader  among  na- 
tions, it  will  not  be  due  to  our  weaponry 
but  rather  to  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
able  to  feed  and  clothe  our  people.  Our 
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successes  In  the  field  of  agriculture  have 
won  us  admiration  throughout  the 
world;  our  military  advoitures  have  won 
us  the  animosity  and  distrust  of  millions 
of  the  world's  peoples. 

lliere  Ls  great  danger  In  ignoring  agri- 
culture, and  most  dangerous  of  all  would 
be  to  Ignore  the  pressing  credit  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer.  Adequate  credit  is 
his  life  blood.  Already,  huge  nonfarm 
corporati(His  are  moving  into  farming, 
and  if  the  family  farmer  caimot  get  the 
credit  he  needs,  he  will  be  crushed  by  the 
capital  rich  corporate  giants. 

The  danger  is  not  to  the  farmer  alone. 
It  is  to  every  American  citizen,  for  farm 
credit  is  as  urban  as  the  prices  we  pay 
in  the  supermarket.  The  best  protection 
we  can  have  against  soaring  food  prices 
is  an  adequate  flow  of  credit  for  the  fam- 
ily farmer.  For  we  have  long  known  that 
farming  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
farmer  is  our  best  guarantee  that  food 
prices  will  be  reascniable.  And  we  know 
that  farming  in  the  hands  of  a  few  giants 
could  produce  the  greatest  leap  in  food 
prices  we  have  ever  seen. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Uie 
farmers  of  America  made  little  use  of 
credit.  It  was  cash  or  barter ;  farm  credit 
was  extremely  hard  to  obtain.  But  today, 
as  the  result  of  vast  changes  in  agricul- 
ture, credit  is  an  essential  tool  for  the 
successful  farmer.  This  is  true  in  South 
Dakota  where  our  farmers  had  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  in  credit  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1970;  and  it  Is  true  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  On  January  1, 1970. 
American  farmers  had  agricultural  credit 
totaling  over  $58  billion,  more  than  dou- 
ble the  amount  just  10  years  earUer.  And 
experts,  predicting  that  there  will  be  no 
letup  in  the  demand  for  farm  credit, 
tell  me  they  expect  to  see  the  demand 
more  than  double  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

One  success  story  in  meeting  the  awe- 
some needs  of  agricultural  credit  has 
been  the  farm  credit  system.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  program  which  has  done 
more  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  at 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  And  I  know 
from  my  years  with  food  for  peace  that 
this  system  Is  a  model  for  devel<9ing 
coimtrles  throughout  the  world.  The  sjrs- 
tem  has  helped  UJS.  agriculture  bring  In 
a  major  percentage  of  aU  dollars  earned 
by  exports,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  in 
terms  of  world  peace  our  food  shipments 
abroad  have  helped  us  far  more  than  our 
arms  shipments.  Food  and  fiber  produced 
by  American  farmers  contribute  far  more 
to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world 
than  shells  and  bombs. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
Just  passed  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
It  should  be  of  some  comfort  to  the 
American  taxpayer  that  this  bill  provides 
for  no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
Likewise,  the  farm  credit  system  is  now 
operating  at  virtually  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Despite  the  strides  we  have  made  in 
farm  credit,  there  is  more  than  ample 
Justlflcation  for  a  guarantee  for  loans  to 
farmers.  Agriculture  today  is  in  a  state 
of  collapse.  We  are  losing  about  50.000 
farmers  a  year  because  the  prices  they 
receive  for  their  products  barely  covers 
the  cost  of  production.  The  parity  ratio 
has  been  hovering  around  68  to  70  per- 


cent of  i>arity,  the  lowest  level  since  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression. 

But  at  that  time,  the  Congress  passed 
humane  and  meaningful  legislation  to 
help  the  farmer  which  benefited  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Today  food  is  the  best  bar- 
gain available  to  the  American  consumer, 
although  the  farmers'  share  of  what  the 
consiuner  spends  for  food  has  reached 
an  all-time  low. 

We  must  reverse  the  trend  of  farm 
foreclosures  or  farmers  selling  out  for 
paltry  sums  after  years  of  honest  toil  be- 
cause they  can  no  longer  meet  the  pay- 
ments today's  heavily  capitalized  farm- 
ing demands. 

There  is  more  than  Just  a  consumer 
stake  in  guaranteeing  loans  to  farmers. 
Unless  we  assure  the  farmers  of  our  Na- 
tion who  produce  the  food  and  fiber  we 
use  they  can  stay  on  his  farm,  the  head- 
long rural  to  urban  migration  will  con- 
tinue. Many  of  these  nu^l  migrants  wind 
up  in  the  ghettos  because  they  are  111  pre- 
pared for  city  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  of  the  ghetto  residents  were  bom 
in  nutd  America  than  there  are  lifelong 
ghetto  residents. 

Farmers  are  proud  of  their  farm  credit 
system.  But  if  they  fail  to  make  the  pay- 
ments, their  present  recourse  Is  literally 
the  auction  block.  The  farmer  like  the 
small  businessman  Is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  same  assurance  from  disaster  Lock- 
heed and  its  big  sister  corporations  now 
seek.         

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARE3CAN.  B^.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  and  if  there  is  any 
time  left  over  I  shall  be  glad  to  yidd  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  he 
needs  more  time.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  what  he  is 
advocating. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ment belongs  as  a  part  of  this  bill.  I  have 
assured  him,  and  I  make  the  prtunise 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  our 
committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
small  business  legislation — and  I  am  sure 
that  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  here  will  agree  with  me — will  have 
early  hearings  on  increasing  the  author- 
ity of  the  Small  Business  AdmtDlstration 
to  extend  aid  to  smaU  businesses.  So  far 
our  big  drawback  has  been  the  lack  of 
adequate  lending  or  guaranteeing  author- 
ity, or  celling. 

We  pr(HX)se  to  double  that  celling;  and 
I  may  say  that  the  administration  has 
orally  given  consent  to  our  doing  so,  as 
I  understand,  so  we  certainly  will  be  able 
to  give  very  early  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  Senator  has  addressed 
himself.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  agricul- 
tural part. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
being  immodest  when  I  say  that  I  have 
taken  the  lead  in  the  consideration  of 
most  of  the  small  business  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
These  basic  acts  are  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  There  have  been  numerous 
amendments  to  these  acts  through  the 
years.  I  have  also  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  legislation  to  aid  farmers  with 
needed  loans. 

Amendment  No.  264  offered  by  Sena- 


tor McOovsKH  provides  for  the  broaden- 
ing of  S.  2308  to  include  guarantees  of 
loans  to  farmers  and  small  business.  The 
Board  may  delegate  this  authority  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  to 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  fund  would  be  In- 
creased from  $2  to  $4  billion. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  amendment 
is  unnecessary  both  for  our  farmers  and 
for  small  business  since  both  of  these 
groups  can  secure  guaranteed  loans  un- 
der programs  already  in  operation  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  primar- 
ily to  that  portion  of  the  amendment 
dealing  with  loans  to  small  business. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  set  up  specifically  to  make  loams  to 
small  businesses  which  were  in  trouble 
and  oould  not  obtain  needed  financing 
through  ordinary  financial  channels.  As 
we  all  know,  the  SBA  has  not  been  mak- 
ing many  direct  loans  in  the  last  few 
years.  Most  of  the  loans  that  they  make 
now  are  made  under  a  guarantee  agree- 
ment with  banks.  Some  statistics  show- 
ing the  operation  of  SBA's  regular  busi- 
ness loan  program  for  fiscal  year  1971 
which  ended  June  30,  1971,  might  be  of 
interest.  There  were  13,754  regular  busi- 
ness loans  made,  of  which  11,894  were 
guaranteed.  1,602  were  immediate  par- 
ticipation in  which  the  bank  and  SBA 
each  contribute  a  portion  of  the  loan  at 
the  time  the  loan  is  made,  and  258  loans 
were  direct  in  which  SBA  supplied  the 
total  amount.  These  loans  totaled  $923.9 
million.  Of  this  amount  $817  million  were 
guaranteed,  $93.1  million  immediate 
participation  and  $13.8  million  direct. 

The  Congress  has  Just  recently  en- 
acted Public  Law  92-16  which  increased 
from  $2.2  to  $3.1  bUllon  the  amount  of 
loans  and  guarantees  which  may  be  out- 
standing in  SBA's  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment fimd.  Also  there  Is  pending  in 
SBA's  appropriation  bill  for  this  fiscal 
year  an  appropriation  of  $27S  million  to 
that  fund.  This  amount  has  beoi  agreed 
upon  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
SBA's  gxiaranteed  loan  program  is  fi- 
nanced from  this  fund. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  slmJIar- 
Ity  between  the  way  SBA  operates  its 
regulsu*  business  loan  guarantee  program 
and  the  provisions  of  S.  2308. 

SecUon  4(a)  (1)  (B)  of  S.  2308  provides 
that  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  shall  be  made 
only  if  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
to  the  borrower  under  reasonable  terms 
or  conditions.  Section  7(a)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  has  a  similar  require- 
ment. 

Section  4(a)  (1)  (C)  of  S.  2308  provides 
that  the  prospective  earning  power  of 
the  borrower,  together  with  the  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  security  pledged, 
furnish  reasonable  assurance  that  It  will 
be  able  to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time 
fixed,  and  afford  reasonable  protection 
to  the  United  States.  SecUon  7(a)  (7)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  has  a  similar 
requirement. 

Section  4(a)(2)  of  8.  2308  requires 
that  the  lender  certify  that  it  would  not 
make  the  loan  without  the  guarantee.  At 
present  SBA  requires  that  the  bank  state 
In  its  applications  for  a  guarantee  that 
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It  would  not  make  the  loan  without  the 
guarantee. 

Section  6(a)  (1)  of  8.  2308  would  pro- 
hibit a  company  frtnn  declaring  a  divi- 
dend on  its  common  stock  while  a  guar- 
anteed loan  was  outstanding.  SBA  has 
a  similar  requirement  on  its  guaranteed 
loans  at  present. 

Section  7  of  S.  2308  would  authorize 
SBA  to  inspect  and  copy  all  accoimts. 
books,  and  records  and  other  documents 
of  an  enterprise  which  has  received  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  the  bill.  SBA 
now  has  a  similar  requirement  for  its 
guarantee  loans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  instances 
financial  assistance  is  less  stringent  im- 
der  SBA's  present  guarantee  loan  pro- 
gram than  it  would  be  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  small  business  will  substantially 
benefit  from  this  bill  without  this  amend- 
ment. Lockheed  has  some  1.500  subcon- 
tractors. I  am  siu-e  that  most  of  these 
subcontractors  are  small  businesses.  It  Is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many,  if  any.  of 
these  subcontractors  would  go  out  of 
business  if  this  bill  falls  to  pass.  But  I 
think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  them 
have  a  real  financial  interest  in  seeing 
that  their  contracts  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor, Lockheed,  are  completed  and 
perhaps  enlarged.  So  we  are  resdly  not 
just  enacting  a  bill  solely  for  big  busi- 
ness when  we  enact  S.  2308.  A  great  per- 
centage of  the  aid  will  go  to  deserving 
smaU  businesses. 

This  amendment  would  also  be  a  du- 
plication of  the  ecmsolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  This 
act  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Congress  and 
provides  a  soimd  program  for  loans  to 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  honestly  believe  that 
this  is  an  unnecessary  amendmoit  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  it.  However, 
If  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
McGovEKN,  desires  to  introduce  this 
amendment  as  a  regular  bill,  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  that  it  is  given  thorough 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  this  year  been 
extremely  busy  in  providing  more  ade- 
quate funds  and  services  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation. He  has  taken  the  leading  part  in 
these  endeavors.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the 
Senator's  subcommittee  reported  a  bill 
(S.  1806)  which  made  very  important 
changes,  and  he  managed  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  insure 
loans  to  October  1,  1975,  S.  1806  in- 
creases the  limitation  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  from  $100  to  $500 
million.  The  bill  Increases  the  ceiling  on 
farm  operating  loans  from  $35,000  to 
150,000  and  changes  the  direct  operat- 
ing loan  program  to  sm  insured  operating 
loan  program.  In  addition,  the  bill 
makes  several  other  important  changes 
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in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Admlntstratlcm. 

Just  today,  the  Senate  passed  8.  1483. 
which  upgraded  and  improved  all  the 
farm  credit  agencies  in  the  Nation.  It 
expands  them  in  very  vital  and  impor- 
tant ways  and.  in  my  Judgment,  is  the 
most  important  agricultmul  legislation 
the  Senate  has  passed  since  the  various 
credit  agencies  were  created.  So  we  are 
making  tremendous  progress  in  that  re- 
gard, and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  played  a  vital  and  very  impor- 
tant part  therein. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  most  im- 
portant bill  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  smd  Forestry  at 
present  Is  the  rural  development  bill,  of 
which  the  Senator  is  a  cosponsor.  It  is 
attracting  attention  from  not  only  rural 
areas,  but  from  urban  areas,  as  well.  I 
have  hopes  that  we  can  pass  that  bill 
this  year. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  provide  one  addi- 
tional cent  of  authority  for  farm  loans 
since  unlhnited  authority  is  already 
available.  S.2308,  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  would 
amend  is  designed  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises.  The  C(»solldated  Farmers 
Home  AdministratiMi  also  provides  for 
emergency  loans — loans  that  are  de- 
signed to  meet  emergency  needs  of  farm- 
ers and  only  farmers. 

Certainly.  8.2308.  even  if  it  were 
amended  by  the  pending  amendment, 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  needs 
of  farmers.  Section  12  of  8. 2308  provides 
for  congressional  review.  This  section 
provides  that  at  least  20  calendar  days 
prior  to  making  a  loan  guarantee,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boc^d  would  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  notification  of  its  in- 
tention to  make  such  guarantee,  together 
with  a  detailed  Justlflcation  for  the 
guarantee.  Tlie  Congress  has  20  days  in 
which  to  Indicate  their  obJectlcHi  to  the 
proposed  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  submit  that  it  Is  ab- 
surd to  get  Congress  in  the  business  of 
approving  every  emergency  loan  that  Is 
made  to  a  farmer  or  a  small  town  busi- 
nessman. The  Congress  has  set  up  sule- 
quate  machinery  for  making  loans  to 
farmers  in  dire  straits  and  for  sms^ 
business.  It  has  provided  a  rellidaie  sys- 
tem of  loan  guarantees  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Both  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  have  a  pro- 
gram that  is  tailored  to  their  own  needs. 

The  very  absiordity  of  trying  to  ai^ly 
8. 2308  to  the  needs  of  farmers  and  sniall 
businessmen  indicates  the  true  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  stated  in  submitting  his  amend- 
ment No.  309  to  8.  2308  that  he  opposes 
8.2308.  It  is  evident  that  his  amend- 
ment is  Just  one  more  gimmick  to  defeat 
the  bill.  The  Senator  cannot  be  serious 
in  his  claims  that  his  motive  Is  to  help 
the  small  businessmen  and  farmers  of 
the  Nation.  K  the  SoiatOT  has  any  valid 
legislation  wbltlb.  is  needed  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  farmers,  he  should  Im- 
mediately introduce  it  and  his  subcom- 
mittee should  h(dd  hearings  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Oommittee  on  Agriculture 


and  Puna  try  has  acted  promptly  on  all 
other  Important  credit  legislvOon  this 
year,  and  I  can  promise  the  Senator  that 
we  will  do  the  same  <hi  any  new  legisla- 
tion that  is  serious. 

The  pending  bill  would  be  a  very  un- 
wise v^de  on  which  to  ^  to  expand 
agricultural  loans,  because  it  provides 
for  congressional  review.  It  provides  that 
at  least  20  dajrs  prior  to  the  making  of  a 
a  loan  guarantee,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  transmit  to  Congress  notifi- 
cation of  its  intention  to  make  such  a 
loan  guarantee,  together  with  a  detailed 
justification  for  the  guarantee;  and  Con- 
gress has  20  days  in  which  to  Indicate 
its  objection  to  the  vmpoeeA  loan  guar- 
antee. I  submit  that  that  would  be  an 
absurd  way  to  get  Congress  into  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  every  emergency  loan 
that  is  made  to  a  farmer  or  a  smalltown 
businessman.  Congress  has  provided  ade- 
quate machinery  to  make  loans  to  farm- 
ers who  are  in  dire  straits,  and  to  small 
business.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding.  I  implore 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  con- 
tinue his  work  in  the  agricultural  field. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  on  Riual  Electrification. 
Together,  I  haipe  that  we  may  improve 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  in  that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's  objective  can  be  achieved,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  achieved  this  year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  earlier  this  year 
our  committee  passed  a  bill  which  In- 
creased the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's authority  by  $100  million  and  ez- 
pcmded  its  authority  to  extend  assistance 
to  small  Inislness. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
a  $3.1  billion  increase  in  authorization 
for  1974.  So  about  $4  billion  in  assistance 
could  be  available  to  small  business. 
When  one  ai^lies  the  multlpUer  at  the 
guarantees,  there  is  a  very  significant 
increase  in  the  authority  for  such  as- 
sistance. 

I  think  we  all  share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern. I  simply  raise  the  point  that  we 
have  under  consideration,  and  will  have 
shortly  amendments  to  the  present  law, 
which  wUl  do  more  than  is  Incorporated 
in  the  amendment  the  Senator  offers  on 
the  floor  today.  I  think  that  it  is  a  better 
route  to  have  the  cc»nmittee  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  That  is  why  I  In- 
tend to  c4>po6e  the  SenaUo-'s  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
jdelding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Ptesident.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrxll)  . 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  Mr.  President,  I 
woidd  like  to  call  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
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tlon,  in  reference  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, a  question  that  I  put  to  Chairman 
Bums  back  when  we  had  a  hearing  on 
Iiiarch  10. 1  said: 

I  am  concerned  with  the  fact  that  small 
bUBlneeses,  particularly  In  the  homebulldlng 
buslneas,  are  <mnn*ig  the  first  areas  that  are 
affected  by  moa«tary  restrictions  or  tight 
money.  They  run  out  of  credit  Srvt  and  they 
run  out  of  It  100  pwcent  before  It  aSecta  a 
great  many  larger  bualneraea. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bums  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  proposed  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Bums  said: 

Tou  are  putting  your  finger.  Senator,  on 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  also  one  of 
the  most  poignant  problems  that  we  face  in 
our  economic  and  political  society  .  .  . 

He  went  on  to  state  that  they  have  a 
study  underway: 

Such  a  study  Is  under  way  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  I  hope  that  in  the  late  summer 
this  study  will  be  finished,  so  that  It  can 
be  made  available  to  the  Congress — 

As  to  what  the  recommendations  are 
to  implement  just  such  a  program  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  interested 
In. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  In  connection  with  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

I  have  listened  to  the  responses  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgs). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakk- 
MAN),  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  as  to 
what  our  responsibilities  are  to  small 
business  and  agriculture,  and  I  quite 
agree  that  the  Congress  has  already 
taken  some  steps  that  are  praiseworthy 
to  provide  additional  authority  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  hard-pressed  small  bus- 
inessmen and  farm  operators,  but  I  think, 
in  all  falmess,  the  guidelines  which  are 
laid  down  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  by  our  farm  credit  agen- 
cies are  much  tougher  than  those  that 
are  contemplated  in  the  bill  now  pending, 
designed  to  benefit  Lockheed  and  other 
major  corporations. 

As  I  read  the  pending  measure,  about 
all  that  Lockheed  or  any  other  corpora- 
tion has  to  prove  is  that  it  is  in  deep  trou- 
ble. It  does  not  have  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  a  safe  risk  or  even  that  it  has  very 
sound  management.  It  Is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  if  a  certain  management  is  high- 
ly questionable.  It  could  nevertheless  get 
a  loan,  whereas  a  small  businessman  who 
comes  before  the  SBA  for  a  loan  almost 
has  to  pro^¥  that  his  credit  is  so  stnmg 
and  that  his  management  is  so  brilliant 
that  he  does  not  need  a  loan.  It  is  almost 
a  rule  of  thumb  out  in  my  country  that 
if  one  is  so  strong  in  the  way  of  credit 
and  management  as  he  must  prove  in 
order  to  get  credit,  he  does  not  need  a 
loan.  That  is  how  tough  the  criteria  are 
In  order  to  get  small  business  loans, 
whereas  what  we  are  proposing  for  big 
corporations  Is  that  all  they  have  to  dem- 


onstrate is  that  they  are  in  deep  trouble 
and  somebody  would  get  hurt  if  such 
firms  go  under. 

I  might  suggest  that  there  are  some 
10,000  small  business  firms  in  this  coun- 
try that  are  in  deep  financial  trouble,  as 
Lockheed  is.  They  are  not  very  big.  They 
do  not  have  100  lobbyists  nmning 
around  town,  twisting  the  arms  of  Sen- 
ators, in  efforts  to  gain  additional  credits 
for  them.  But  in  the  aggregate,  those 
small  firms  are  Just  as  important  to  the 
economy  of  this  country  as  the  big  giants 
are. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  some 
50,000  farmers  who  went  broke  last  year, 
and  who  had  to  sell  or  dispose  of  their 
farms,  and  who  are  no  longer  on  the 
farm.  Those  are  the  same  people  who 
are  now  piling  into  the  cities  at  a  time 
when  every  city  is  already  overcrowded, 
and  are  being  placed  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  and  welfare  rolls.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  how  many  peo- 
ple on  the  unemployment  rolls  in  Detroit, 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  cities 
are  former  farmers  or  members  of  farm 
fsunilies,  who  were  driven  out  of  agri- 
culture because  of  the  lack  of  reasonable 
credit  and  other  encouragement  to  stay 
in  business. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  another  aspect 
in  what  we  are  offering  to  do  for  big 
corporations  in  the  pending  bill  that  is 
not  available  to  the  small  businessman, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  are  taking 
immediate  action.  I  recognize  that 
some  time  in  the  course  of  this  session 
we  may  provide  additional  credit  for 
small  businessmen.  I  do  not  question  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
or  his  sincere  interest  in  doing  some- 
thing about  these  credit  problems,  but 
I  repeat  that  we  are  showing  emergency 
consideration  for  big  business.  We  are 
sasring  that  this  situation  is  so  acute  that 
the  Senate  ought  not  to  wsdt  any  longer 
The  president  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  even 
criticized  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxidre)  for  holding  the  bill  up 
for  2  days. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  there 
is  such  a  great  urgency  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  big  corporations,  the  time 
has  come  to  show  the  same  degree  of 
concern  for  the  small  entrepreneur  of 
this  coimtry. 

So  I  am  going  to  press  for  a  rollcall  on 
this  mesisure.  I  think  we  ought  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  it.  It  does  not  In 
any  way  Indicate  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  my  part  for  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  and  his  committee,  and 
the  other  Senators  in  their  concern  for 
small  business.  I  do  not  question  either 
their  sincerity  or  their  commitment.  I 
hope  they  will  vote  with  me  on  this 
amendment,  which  will  show  the  coun- 
try and  the  small  businessmen  and  the 
farmers  and  the  ranchers  of  this  Nation 
that  we  are  not  any  more  Interested  in 
bailing  out  Lockheed  than  we  are  in 
helping  the  ordinary  citizen  of  this 
Nation. 

So  it  is  on  that  basis,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  rest  my  case  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yldd. 


Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions 
of  his  amendment  would  not  be  as  tightly 
administered. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Thomas  Kleppe,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA.  He  said: 

As  I  read  the  provisions  of  this  blU,  the 
lending  authority  conducted  tbereimder 
would  be  except  for  the  size  of  the  borrowers, 
along  much  the  same  lines  as  SBA  operates. 
However,  the  collateral  requirements  would 
be  such  that  the  Ctovemment's  Interests 
would  be  even  better  protected  than  they  are 
under  our  lotm  activities. 

This  bill  was  tailored  very  carefully  to 
protect  the  Government's  interests  fully. 
I  think  its  provisions  are  much  more  re- 
strictive than  under  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jielding. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  mitigate  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  business  difBcultles 
of  large  corporations,  I  feel  we  should  do 
the  same  for  small  businesses  and 
farmers.  Although  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  failure  of  these  smaller  enter- 
prises are  not  as  great  nationally  or  re- 
gionally as  the  failure  of  a  company  as 
large  as  Lockheed,  their  impact  upon  the 
individual  employees  or  owners  and  upon 
the  town  or  city  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated can  be  Just  as  great. 

For  example,  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  there  is  an  article  about  the  suf- 
fering caused  in  northern  Maine  due  to 
the  failure  of  potato  farming  in  Aroo- 
stook Coimty.  The  article  clearly  shows 
that  the  effect  upon  farmers,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  towns  of  northern  Maine  Is 
just  as  severe  as  the  effect  of  a  failure  of 
Lockheed  would  be  upon  families  and 
communities  in  southern  California  or 
Georgia.  That  is  why  Ralph  Smith,  a 
potato  farmer  who  gave  up  farming  after 
32  years  asks: 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  they  let  me  keep 
my  equipment  and  keep  farming — at  least  I 
oould  feed  my  family.  It  seems  if  the  govern- 
ment can  vote  money  to  help  Lockheed,  If 
they  can  ball  out  the  Penn  Central  Railroad, 
they  could  let  me  go  on  farming. 

I  think  Ralph  Smith  has  a  point.  I  ask 
unEmimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  reprinted  in  full 
in  the  Congrkssional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  we  help  protect  those 
working  for  the  big  corporations  from 
the  consequences  of  business  failure 
caused  by  temporary  dlfBculties,  we 
should  help  those  Involved  with  smaller 
enterprises. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  present 
form  of  the  Mc(jk>vem  amendment.  The 
additional  authorization  of  $2  bllllOD 
may  not  be  a  reasonable  amount  for  its 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  original  $2  billion 
guarantee  limitation  is  enough  for  both 
purposes.  And  the  requirement  that  the 
amendment  adds  to  section  8  of  the  bill — 
that  loans  to  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  be  equal  in  any  given  calendar 
year  to  loans  to  large  corporations- 
seems  too  rigid. 
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But  I  feel,  when  all  these  considera- 
tions are  weighed,  that  if  the  National 
Government  is  going  to  use  its  power  to 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  business 
failure,  it  should  use  that  power  even- 
handedly.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
McGovem  amendment  so  that  small  and 
large  businesses  and  the  employees  that 
work  for  both  are  aided  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  article  follows: 

Exhibit  l 

Once  Booming  Potato  Farms  Die  in  Uaime 

(By  BUI  Kovach) 

Presqtte  Islc.  Me. — The  road  to  Ralph 
Smith's  farm  cuts  across  rolling  hills  that  his 
great-grandfather  cleared  for  farming  after 
the  Civil  War. 

At  each  bend  in  the  gravel  road  there  is 
some  mark  of  the  four  generations  of  Smiths 
who  have  farmed  the  red  loam  of  Aroostook 
County:  "There's  where  great-grampy  buUt 
the  first  frame  house  around  here."  "Qrampy 
built  that  pood  there  using  rocks  culled  from 
the  fields." 

At  the  end  the  road  makes  a  little  fishhook 
into  the  yard  in  front  of  Ralph  Smith's  com- 
fortable frame  hoiise.  Behind  the  house  there 
•re  150  acres  of  weeds. 

"One  day,"  he  says  quietly  waving  toward 
the  weed-choked  fields,  "there  comes  a 
^ring  when  you  cant  go  any  further.  You 
wake  up  and  you're  not  a  farmer  any  more." 

That  spring  came  this  year  for  Ralph 
Smith,  after  82  years  of  growing  Katahdlns, 
Busset  Burbanks  and  Kennebecs,  the  Maine 
potatoes  that  onoe  dominated  the  American 
poUto  market.  Pive  straight  years  of  bad 
weather,  poor  yields  and  low  prices  have  left 
him  and  many  others  here  smothered  in  debt. 
eqxtifmxnt  solo  at  auction 

When  he  was  luiable  to  make  the  mini- 
XDxaa.  {layments  required  on  Government 
mortgagee,  Mr.  SmlUi's  equipment  was  taken 
by  the  Fanners'  Home  Administration  and 
sold  at  public  auction.  When  taxes  and  m- 
suiance  come  due  on  his  house  in  the  fall, 
he  says,  he  will  leave  that  too. 

In  the  same  way  all  across  Aroostook 
County,  Maine's  largest  and  northernmost, 
families  who  have  dug  potatoes  from  the 
earth  for  generations  are  being  squeezed  out 
by  changing  economic  patterns  in  agricul- 
ture. So  far  this  year  there  have  been  five 
major  auctions  representing  the  end  of  an 
estimated  200  farming  families. 

Aroostook  County,  never  wealthy  except  in 
the  days  when  self-contained  farms  were  the 
dream  of  young  families,  has  plunged  deep 
into  a  depression  In  the  last  decade. 

The  county  has  lost  almost  2,500  farm 
units  over  30  years.  Most  experts  agree  that 
many  of  the  remaining  1,300  will  not  remain 
long  on  the  land.  There  are  17,000  people — 20 
per  cent  of  the  total  population — receiving 
surplus  food.  Unemployment  is  set  at  12  per 
cent  and  the  young  are  leaving  the  county 
rapidly. 

Aroostook's  story  is  one  of  a  traditional 
■ingle-product  economy  being  swept  away  by 
an  ever-changing  national  economy.  Arooe- 
toiA,  which  produces  06  per  cent  of  the 
Maine  potatoes,  is  now  only  one  small  piece 
in  that  section  of  agriculture  It  once  domi- 
nated. 

"WS  tan  THE  BLAME* 

"We  get  tibe  blame  for  all  this,  but  that 
just  Isn't  rl^t,"  complains  Clvmy  McPherson, 
«  local  official  of  the  F.H.A.  Mr.  McPherson 
M>proaches  dlscussiods  of  potato  farmen' 
troubles  with  the  caution  at  a  man  building 
bouses  of  cards.  As  fallurea  mount  and  F.H.A. 
forecloeurea  generate  frequent  auctions,  the 
confused  and  frustrated  anger  of  the  farm- 
«B  focuses  more  and  more  on  Federal  pro- 
Brams. 


"We  get  the  blBme,"  'saya  Mr.  McPherson 
again,  "but  the  problem  U  basioaUy  one  of 
supply  and  demand.  Prices  are  down  because 
reclaimed  land  in  the  West  Is  going  more  and 
more  into  potatoes.  A  farmer  needs  a  good 
year  every  year  and  they've  had  a  terrible  rim 
of  luck  here  for  the  past  five  yeara." 

To  bad  weather  and  prices,  other  students 
of  the  economic  blight  of  the  Maine  potato 
farmer  add  several  other  factors:  the  land 
has  been  worn  out  and  i»TxluctlQn  has 
dropped  from  160  barrels  per  acre  to  135; 
Idaho,  which  now  overwhelms  the  market, 
has  a  better  growing  season  and  a  more 
aggressive  sales  and  promotion  program. 
Then,  there  is  marketing. 

A  study  by  the  Northern  Maine  Regional 
Planning  Commission  has  pinpointed  as  a 
maj(»  problem  the  domination  of  the  field 
by  large  chain  stores  that  ended  the  old  sys- 
tem of  sales  directly  between  ftirmers  and 
retailers  and  established  a  layer  of  dealers 
between  the  farmer  and  his  outlet. 

"Buyers  know,"  says  the  report,  "they  can 
play  dealers  against  each  other  and  dealers 
in  turn  pit  farmers  against  each  other  to  the 
point  of  reducing  prices  on  the  grower  end  of 
the  marketing  cycle." 

There  may  be  dozens  of  other  factors,  but 
they  all  move  toward  the  same  result,  one 
manifested  by  Ralph  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  began  growing  potatoes  in  high 
school  as  part  of  a  f^iture  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica project.  In  1946,  discharge  itom  the  Army 
in  hand,  he  settled  with  his  bride  on  160 
acres  of  the  Smith  homeplace  and  began  rais- 
ing potatoes  and  a  family. 

"It  was  1B65  that  I  had  my  last  good  year," 
he  recalled  recently.  "Then  everything  began 
to  fall  apart." 

With  the  reluctance  of  an  independent  man 
who,  late  in  life,  has  begun  to  question  his 
own  ability  and  worth,  Mr.  Smith  traces  his 
plunge  toward  failure  this  way: 

In  1966  prices  were  so  low  he  held  his  crop 
until  January  hoping  for  a  better  price.  The 
gamble  failed  and  he  lost  money.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Government  to  plant  a  crop  in 
1967. 

Nineteen-slxty-seven  "was  a  bitch  from  the 
start."  Rain  during  the  faU  harvest  season 
kept  machinery  and  hourly  paid  labor  idle 
for  three  crucial  days  and  he  sold  his  crop 
under  an  emergency  Federal  program  for  a 
price  that  did  not  even  cover  the  harvest. 

Nineteen-sixty-eight,  1969  and  1970  were 
much  the  same — borrowing  to  put  out  a  crop 
and  losing  money  at  each  harvest.  By  the  end 
he  was  essentially  sharecropping  his  land 
under  a  "crop  and  chattel  mortgage"  that  put 
everything  he  once  owned  up  against  the 
chance  of  success. 

"Fve  worked  16  to  18  hours  a  day  on  this 
farm  since  1946,"  Mr.  Smith  concluded.  "And 
now  I'm  62.  rve  had  three  heart  attacks. 
I've  still  got  two  children  at  home  and  two  in 
college  and  I'm  finished.  I'm  going  to  loee 
it  all." 

CONTUSION    AND   BITTKBNXSS 

There  is  confusion  in  his  voice  and  no  little 
bitterness  as  he  looks  around  the  weed-grown 
field  of  his  farm  and  asks:  "Wouldn't  it  be 
better  if  they  let  me  keep  my  eqiiipment 
and  keep  farming — at  least  I  oould  feed  my 
family.  It  seems  if  the  Government  can  vote 
money  to  help  Lockheed,  if  they  can  bail  out 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  they  oould  let  me 
go  on  farming." 

At  the  auction  the  next  day,  Ralph  Smith 
was  Joined  by  other  farmers  who  have  been 
forced  out  in  recent  years.  In  each  case  the 
story  was  the  same — years  of  independence 
ended  suddenly  by  changes  they  only  vague- 
ly understood. 

"Look  there,"  Mr.  Smith  called  to  a  neigh- 
bor, "they  Just  sold  that  truck  for  $1,300. 
The  body  alone  would  coat  more  than  that." 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  about  what  is 


going  on — about  auctions  to  sell  their  equip- 
ment at  less  than  its  worth  Just  to  "change 
some  figtires  on  a  piece  of  paper"  and  to  force 
them  off  the  farms  and  Into  an  uncertain 
and  glutted  labor  market. 

"It  Just  seems  like  It  woiUd  be  better  if 
they  let  me  keep  farming,"  Mr.  Smith  said 
to  no  one  in  particular.  "It  Just  doesnt  make 
any  Mnae." 

LOAN  GUAKANTXES  FOB  BIG  BUSINKSS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act 
now  before  the  Senate.  More  properly 
this  bill  should  be  labeled  the  Big  Busi- 
ness Relief  Act  of  1971. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  not 
only  provide  the  apparatus  through 
which  the  Lockheed  Corp.  could  receive 
the  $250  million  loan  guarantee  it  has  so 
relentlessly  sought  from  Congress  but 
would,  in  addition,  set  up  a  program 
which  would  allow  other  major  corpora- 
tions to  turn  to  the  Government  for 
similar  guarantees  when  they  va&kB  mis- 
takes in  business  judgment  which  cause 
them  to  experience  business  reverses. 

I  oppose  the  original  legislation  which 
would  have  simply  given  a  loan  guarantee 
to  Lockheed.  But  this  bill  compounds  the 
error.  Rather  than  simply  guaranteeing 
one  company  $250  million,  this  bill  will 
create  a  Government  underwritten  loan 
program  for  big  business  to  the  tune  of 
$2  billion.  If  the  bill  is  enacted,  we  will 
see  a  long  line  of  corporations  pushed  by 
their  creditors  through  the  doors  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  where  their  defaults 
will  be  made  whole  with  public  coin. 

This  bill  means  that  the  American 
taxpayer,  not  the  lender,  is  to  be  made 
the  risktaker  of  last  resort  in  big  busi- 
ness ventures.  Once  we  start  down  that 
road,  we  abandon  the  very  foundation  of 
free  enterprise — the  basic  principle  that 
private  business  must  assume  the  risk  for 
success  or  failure,  profit  or  loss,  in  the 
competitive  marketplace. 

Last  year,  over  10,000  small  businesses 
in  this  Nation  went  bankrupt,  but  the 
Treasury  Department  did  not  step  for- 
ward to  offer  these  little  companies  a 
helping  hand  in  the  form  of  Federal  loan 
guarantees.  Nor  does  the  Government 
step  forward  to  offer  assistance  to  hard- 
pinched  taxpayers  who  must  negotiate 
loans  each  April  to  pay  their  Federal  in- 
come taxes. 

We  have  beai  told  that  this  loan 
guarantee  involves  litUe  risk  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But,  if  this  were  so, 
then  why  is  the  Government  guarantee 
needed  in  the  first  place?  Why  should 
the  Government  become  involved?  If  the 
credit  rating  of  Lockheed  is  so  high,  why 
are  the  bsmks  refusing  to  make  loans  to 
the  corporation  without  a  warranty  from 
the  Federal  Government? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Lockheed  is  not 
a  good  financial  risk,  why  should  the 
American  taxpayer  bear  the  loss  for  a 
subsequent  default  of  the  corporation? 

We  are  told  that  the  continued  finan- 
cial stability  of  Lockheed  is  essential  to 
the  national  defense.  However,  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  has  as- 
sured the  Congress  that  the  Defense  De- 
ptuiment  could  continue  to  do  business 
on  its  contracts  with  Lockheed  even  if  It 
were  operated  in  receivership. 
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We  are  told  ttet  \1  Lockheed  goes  un- 
der. It  could  result  in  the  loss  of  as  many 
as  60,000  lobs.  Such  a  figure  is  pore  fic- 
tion since  Lockheed  would  continue 
(^>eratians  in  receivership.  In  addition,  it 
does  seem  strange  that  this  administra- 
tlcm  should  suddenly  concern  itself  about 
jobs  when  2.4  million  Jobs  have  been  lost 
to  the  econrany  since  President  Nixon 
took  office.  The  way  to  create  needed  Jobs 
ia  to  improve  our  Nation's  overall  econ- 
omy, not  to  prop  up  a  single  ailing,  fail- 
ing firm. 

Moreover,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  makes  an  excellent  point 
when  he  notes  that  If  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram, which  has  led  Lockheed  to  Its  cur- 
rent finw-fiffiai  straits,  is  not  viable,  we  are 
not  preventing  a  loss  of  Jobs  but  ooly 
postponing  the  inevitable  day  when  the 
Jobs  will  be  lost  anyway.  Jn  short,  we  are 
providing  "dead  end"  Jobs  for  these  em- 
ployees— the  type  of  Jobs  the  President 
said  should  be  avoided  irtien  he  vetoed 
the  public  service  employment  bUl  passed 
by  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  against  this  bUl 
is  compelling.  Yet,  last  week's  vote  shows 
that  big  business  remains  firmly  seated 
in  the  saddle.  The  Senate  has  already  de- 
cided to  approve  the  bill,  even  before  the 
arguments  are  heard.  So  let  the  word  go 
out:  A  R^mbllcan  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  are  about  to  per- 
petrate a  travesty.  Henceforth,  public 
credit  will  be  available  to  any  btislness 
big  enough  to  pry  open  the  doors  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  while  the  risks  of  "free 
entorprlse" — ^whatever  remains  of  it — 
win  be  borne  by  the  small  businessmen 
whom  President  Nixon,  when  runlng  for 
ofDce,  used  to  call  "forgotten  Americans." 

Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  all 
the  pious  talk  about  changing  priorities 
would  turn  out  to  mean:  Socialism  for 
the  rich,  free  enterprise  for  the  poor. 

XXJCKHZXD'B   PKOBI.K1C8   CAXJSD   BT   OUMS   KB- 

KANAGKiaDIT 

The  taxpayer  might  be  more  sympa- 
thetic to  proposals  to  bcdl  olit  big  indus- 
try if  the  cause  of  industry's  shaky 
finances  was  a  sudden  accident  or  an  un- 
forseen  change  in  technology.  But  these 
are  not  the  causes  of  Lockheed's  mis- 
fortime.  Lockheed's  problems  have  been 
caused  by  gross  mismanagemoit.  Henry 
M.  Durham,  former  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  assistant  division  manager 
charged  his  former  company  with  "dls- 
asterously  rotten  management"  that 
wasted  "untold  millions  of  dollars."  Dur- 
ham has  provided  us  with  chapter  and 
verse  on  the  inefficient,  wasteful,  and 
sometimes  improper  practices  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  He  points  out 
case  after  case  where  Lockheed  workers 
ordered  duplicate  parts  to  use  rather 
than  using  the  pcuia  already  available. 
Hie  pcuts  situation  bectune  so  bed  that 
tt  was  characterized  as  being  "out  of 
control." 

Yet  when  this  mismanagement  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  top  manage- 
ment, the  oomidalnt  was  scraped  under 
the  table  and  the  mlsmanagonent  con- 
tinued. Durham  was  demoted  because 
of  his  rdentless  fight  against  Inefficiency 
and  waste.  It  is  his  management  that 
should  be  rewarded,  not  that  of  his  Lock- 
heed seniors. 


I  ask  that  Henry  Durham's  comments, 
a]M>earlnff  in  the  July  18.  1971  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Wmshlngton  Post,  July  18,  1871] 
Vast  Locxhxkd  Wastb  Chambo  bt  Pobmib 

(By  Ifarton  ICntB) 
Mabixtta.  Oa.,  July  17. — ^A  former  Iiockheed 
Alronft  Coip.  MBlitant  divlsloii  manager  bae 
given  The  Washington  Post  TOl\imlnous  doc- 
umentary evldenoe  which,  he  Charges,  reveals 
"dtMstroaaly  rotten  management"  that 
wasted  "untold  mllllona  of  doOarB." 

lAamanagement  was  Lockheed's  -nal  prob- 
lem," accounting  for  much  of  the  estimated 
92  blUlofn  or  more  in  cost  overruna  on  the 
giant  O-SA  transport  plane,  Henry  IL  Dur- 
ham Bald  In  an  interview. 

He  ridiculed  a  key  argument  made  on 
Oapltol  HUl  by  Lockheed  ohAlrman  Ilanlel  J. 
Haughton  in  behalf  of  the  pending  bill  to 
save  the  company  from  bankruptcy  with  a 
government  gpuarantee  for  a  loan  of  up  to 
$3£0mlUlon. 

"The  problem  wae  not  ao  much  our  ability 
to  manage,  but  the  type  of  oontracta  under 
which  we  had  to  operate— contracts  that 
now  have  been  found  unworkable  and  are 
no  longer  used  on  new  programs,"  Hau^ton 
told  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Tuesday. 

In  contrast,  Durham  citea  examples  of  In- 
efflclent,  wasteful  and  even,  he  contends. 
Improper  practices.  His  records  show  that  the 
examples  were  among  thcee  he  bad  provided 
Lockheed  in  pressing  for  reforms. 

Durham  saya  be  was  in  charge  of  major 
production-control  activities  for  the  C-6A 
program,  running  "a  centred  and  supply  or- 
ganization" that  prociired,  stocked,  issued 
and  deUvered  parte  at  the  Lookheed-Oeorgla 
division. 

A  company  spokesman,  however,  minimised 
his  Importance  by  referring  to  him  as  "a 
supply  man"  and  not  an  executive. 

InitiaUy,  in  responding  to  a  reporter's  In- 
quiry, W.  P.  Prech,  director  of  manufactur- 
ing at  Ijockheed-Oeorgla,  spoke  of  Durham 
as  "a  good  employee  who  worked  hard." 

liater  in  the  conversation,  however,  Freeh 
characterized  Durham  as  "a  disgruntled  em- 
ployee" who  lacked  "Justlflaatlon  for  his  ac- 
tions" and  was  "not  in  a  position  to  know" 
whereof  be  spoke. 

Durham's  charges  are  "false — aU  of  them. 
practically,"  Prech  said.  "We  have  minute, 
functional  systems  to  prove  that  all  systems 
are  'go'." 

Tlie  controversy  may  be  clarified  on  Oapl- 
tol Hill,  where  Sen.  WilUam  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wis.) ,  a  leading  opponent  of  the  loan  bill  has 
asked  Durham  to  testify  before  the  Soiat* 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Oovemment. 
No  date  has  been  set. 

In  alleging  mismanagement  of  the  C-5A 
program.  IXurham  cites  these  examples: 

A  survey  of  five  C-SAs  Showed  that  firam 
as  to  87  per  cent  of  the  parte  Issued,  and  pre- 
sumably Installed  before  flnal  assembly,  in 
the  month  ending  AprU  6. 1970  were  reported 
missing.  The  speclflo  figures,  as  listed  In  a 
memo  to  Durham  from  a  subordinate.  W.  T. 
Oarrlsoa: 

Ship  ooao  (the  company's  designation  for 
the  aoth  C-SA) .  13S0  parte  issued,  808  miss- 
ing; Ship  OOai,  1,633  Issued,  1,088  missing; 
Ship  0003.  1,493  Issued,  1.130  mlsilng;  8b^ 
0028  1,089  issued.  913  missing;  Ship  000*.  8M 
lasosd  800  mlsMng. 

Tryiag  to  find  out  what  lay  at  ths  botftom 
of  soob  praMHDS.  Dorbam.  who  was  with 
LocMieed  for  10  years,  and  Bod  Newberry, 
of  the  0-6  Prodtiotlaii  Task  Pons,  mvsstt- 


gaited  a  random  aampUnc  «f  180  i 

ss  "mlSBliv"  ttom  Ships  0000  and  OOia 

Their  main  flndlag,  msds  ta  a  nport  of 
Got.  IS.  1980.  was  that  87.S  par  sent  of  «te 
parte  "I*''"*'*  to  bs  m1s<ng  aotnaUy  wsts  ■ 
bat  tbst  t-n^^^*tM^  iitMWfltslssB  had  «—«*«itii 
the  affseted  aectons  of  the  alreraft  to  be  ooibi- 
jrtete,  Durham  aaUL 

PATMBm 


By  so  oertlfylng.  Durham  oonteiids.  Vbm 
company  was  able  to  obtain  Ahr  Foroe  pay- 
ment for  work  that  had  yet  to  bs  aooom- 
pllahed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  eredttsd 
for  an  "on  aoiiedule"  perforaanos. 

An  additional  18.8  per  cent  of  the  parte 
ftlaimert  to  be  n*i—ing  actually  were  not.  the 
report  aald. 

The  Investigation  report  also  revealed  that 
8.3  per  cent  of  the  parte  listed  as  missing  had 
been  installed,  but  for  no  recorded  reasons 
and  In  vKdation  ot  company  rulea. 

An  additional  6.6  per  cent  of  the  parte 
were  where  they  were  supposed  to  be,  the 
report  said. 

Finally,  SJS  per  cent  of  the  parte  reported 
missing  should  not  have  been  replaced  be- 
cause they  were  speoUled  by  englnoerlng  re- 
quirements, the  report  said. 

Durham  did  not  ao  mu^  as  hint  that  a 
single  C-&A  was  delivered  to  the  Air  Foroe  la 
unsafe  condition.  Bis  concern,  instead,  was 
overwhelmingly  with  management  efflolen^ 
in  the  control  of  aircraft  parts. 

Quality-control  and  production  pwaonnel. 
in  rep<»ts  supposedly  reflecting  the  true  con- 
dition of  Ship  0033,  said  that  30  parts  were 
missing  from  the  wing  of  this  C-5A  when  tt 
moved  to  final  assembly  on  March  11,  1970. 
But  five  days  later,  in  a  memo  to  a  superior, 
D\irham  said  that  an  audit  showed  the  num- 
ber of  parts  not  actvially  installed,  or  not 
recorded  by  managers  as  having  been  In- 
stalled, to  be  1,084,  or  36  times  as  many  as 
those  claimed. 

Durham  said  that  Lockheed  re(»dered  very 
small  parts  ( VSPs) ,  costing  from  18  cente  to 
$37.50  each,  on  the  basis  of  supplies  In 
stores  or  warehouses  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  what  be  calls  "an  adequate  inven- 
tory accountability  system."  One  result,  he 
said,  was  that  VSPs  were  "scattered  on  floors, 
tables.  In  boxes,  heaps — all  over  the  place. 
They  were  being  swept  up  and  dumped.  Fi- 
nally, somebody  eauf^t  on  .  .  ." 

But  as  of  May  1,  1970,  according  to  a 
memo  he  wrote  on  that  date,  VSPs  that 
"shovild  cost  around  $560,000  per  aircraft" 
are  "currently  exceeding  over  $1,000,000  per 
ship."  On  this  basla,  he  calculated,  the  over- 
run merely  on  VSPs  for  the  C-6A  program 
coxild  come  to  $30  million. 

(The  1965  contract  estimate  of  the  price  for 
each  C-6A  was  $20  million;  116  were  to  be 
built.  Since  then,  the  price  has  approxi- 
mately tripled,  and  81  are  to  built.) 

After  Ship  0008  made  its  first  flight,  about 
a.CXX)  parts  previously  procured  on  the  basis 
of  being  needed  were  returned  to  stock  as  not 
needed,  Durham  told  V.  H.  Brady,  his  im- 
mediate superior,  in  a  memo  on  Nov.  3< 
1969.  This  wasted  "thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars,"  he  told  a  reporter.  "It  hi4>peiied 
on  all  ships,  constantly." 

When  a  ship  arrives  at  the  flight  line,  Dur- 
ham said,  it  is  theoretically  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  completion  that,  apart  frcon 
engineering  changes,  only  components  such 
as  radar  gear  and  flight  equipment  need  be 
added. 

But  after  Ships  0009  through  0014  arrived 
at  the  flight  line,  calls  went  out  t<a  replaoe- 
mente  of  16,301  "missing"  parte  and  6,304 
dafeottve,  or  "butohwed,"  parts,  aoccvdlng 
to  internal  reporte,  Durham  said. 

When  a  0-6A  moved  to  flight-test  statiis  1$ 
was,  again  in  theory,  almost  ready  to  bs 
flown.  Durtiam  explained.  But  on  the  basis 
of  the  nimiber  of  caUs  made  for  parte  for  ttas 
flrat  eight  0-BAs  to  reach  flight  test,  bs  osl- 
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oulated  that  79.600  Items  had  to  be  dsUvered. 
mostly  to  replace  missing  parts. 

After  Ship  0030  reached  final  assembly, 
calls  went  out  on  a  single  day.  AprU  8,  1970. 
for  replaoemente  for  48  parte  that  previously 
had  been  delivered  and  signed  for.  Durham's 
aide,  Oarrlaon.  told  him  in  a  memo.  On  the 
B^me  day,  43  similar  dupUcate  part  requeste 
were  made  for  Ship  0031.  and  37  for  Ship 
0033.  the  memo  noted. 

Once  deUvered  as  a  result  of  such  dupU- 
cate requeste.  large  numbers  of  parte  could 
not  be  installed.  Durham  said  In  the  mtsr- 
view.  The  reason,  he  said,  was  that  the  oom- 
ponante  to  which  they  were  to  be  attached 
were  strewn  around— "on  the  floor,  on  taUee. 
In  people's  pockets,  undw  teUes  .  .  ." 

jtaduDdant  ordering,  he  said,  trequsntly 
ooourrsd  because  production  personnd,  im- 
patient with  a  procedure  requiring  them  to 
certify,  and  quality-control  spedallste  to 
verify,  that  a  part  was  defective,  would  addi- 
tionally Invoke  a  ^>eedler  procedure  Intended 
eaoluslvely  for  mtsalng  parte.  In  this  way, 
"thousands  of  parte  wwe  being  double- 
ordered  and  double  procured." 

After  a  wing  cracked  on  a  groimded  0-6A 
undergoing  simulated  flight  conditions  on 
July  18.  1969.  Lockheed  set  up  a  wlng-modi- 
flcatlon  program  In  Palmdale.  Calif.  Durham 
aald  that  the  Mariette  plant  then  got  a 
"panic"  order  for  kite  of  two  or  more  parte 
eaoh.  "Thousands  of  parte"  had  to  be 
rounded  up,  packaged  and  shipped — ^Alr  Kx- 
press — to  Palmdale,  he  aaUL 

In  a  memo  on  AprU  38, 1970,  X.  V.  ShaddU, 
manager  of  the  modlfloatlon  program,  told 
Durham  the  kite  were  not  needed  and  "are 
being  returned  to  you  for  re-stocking  .  .  ." 

In  a  memo  of  Nov.  3,  1969.  to  Brady,  his 
boss.  Durham  told  of  the  shipment  of  numer- 
ous parte  kite  to  EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  na., 
following  a  careful  inspection  to  assure  that 
eaoh  listed  part  aotuaUy  was  present.  On  Oct. 
80,  1969,  Shaddlx  phoned  from  Eglln  to  teU 
Durliam  that  several  needed  parte  were  miss- 
ing, the  memo  related.  J.  L.  FerreU,  manager 
of  the  company's  flight-test  contnd  depart- 
ment, than  went  to  Florida  to  investigate. 

Perreil  found  that  a  root  problem  was  the 
failure  of  planning  personnel  to  order  all  the 
neceesary  parts  to  start  with,  the  memo  said. 
That  aaide,  FerreU  discovered  the  parte  sit- 
uation to  be  "out  of  oontroL"  The  memo 
continued: 

"For  example,  some  .  .  .  kite  were  piled  un- 
der a  coat  rack  . . .  AU  of  these  kite  were  par- 
tially opened.  Blue  prlnte  and  parte  were 
strewn  on  the  floor,  laying  on  cablnete  .  .  . 
stacked  up  in  baUways  and  on  top  of 
deaks . . 

A  Lockwood  logistics  supervisor  said  that 
a  o(nnpany  fll^t-test  crew,  on  arriving  at 
^In,  "demanded  aU  of  the  kite,  removed 
them  from  whatever  control  they  were  under, 
broke  them  open,  and  started  to  work,"  the 
memo  reported. 

"He  further  indicated  that  since  that  time 
he  had  no  control  of  the  situation  at  all." 
the  Durham  memo  continued.  "In  fact,  he 
said  he  has  accumulated  and  stored  several 
parte  In  hts  hotel  room." 

At  a  Lockheed  parte  plant  In  Chattanooga, 
Durham  charged,  procurement  personntf 
commonly  bought  items  at  "premium  prices" 
from  outside  suppliers,  even  though  the  same 
items  were  stocked  in  the  company's  own 
"stores"  in  Mariette,  as  covUd  be  readily 
determined  by  "pressing  a  button"  for  a  com- 
puter printout. 

An  April  3  purchase  order  shows  that,  for 
example,  Lockheed  ordered  a  small  amount 
of  sheet  ateel  from  a  frequently  patronised 
suppUer,  the  J.  M.  Tull  Metals  Oo.  of  At- 
lanta. Durham  obtained  a  print-out  show- 
ing that  Lockheed  already  had  similar  sheet 
steel  on  hand  in  Mariette,  he  said.  On  a 
square-foot  basis,  Durham  said,  Tull  Metals' 
price  was  $8.18;  Lockheed's  was  87  oents. 
about  one-flfth  as  mu^. 
Numerous  aircraft  parte  must  he   built 


to  extremely  doee  tolerances  or  must  meet 
other  "exotic"  requirements,  according  to 
DurhaoL  But  Lockheed,  at  exorbitant  cost, 
sometimes  set  such  requlremente  needlessly, 
for  noncrltlcal  equipment  such  as  a  missile 
doUy  used  only  on  the  ground,  he  aald. 

Durham  lllustratad  his  pdnt  with  a  pur- 
chase order,  dated  last  Feb.  16.  for  some  rod 
ends  from  Boathwest  Produote  Oa  of  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.  The  price  was  $487.80  ea^  Rod 
ends  meeting  cruder  apedfloatlons,  lyat  per- 
fectly adequate,  would  cost  only  a  few  dol- 
lars each,  he  said. 

Another  purchase  order  shows  that  a  year 
earUer.  Lockheed  bought  Identical  rod  ends 
from  the  same  company— but  at  a  unit  pilos 
of  $836.80,  or  $101  less. 

At  Lockheed's  Chattenooga  plant.  Dur- 
ham aald.  he  found  expensive  tools  and 
equipment  "rusting  away  In  the  back  yard." 
These  Items  Included  drills,  earUde  cutters, 
and  18  ww^"b«  that  were  "concealed  undsr 
aemp  metal  and  other  Junk."  He  said  Lock- 
heed has  paid  a  total  of  $10,488.46  fcrlS  of 
tlie  castings. 

"Management  people  walked  through  this 
Jimgle  every  day  but  UxA  no  action  to  cor- 
rect it,"  Durham  said  In  the  mtervlew. 

Also  at  Chattanooga.  Durham  aald  he 
found  that  the  stockrooms  carried  4394  cate- 
gories of  miscellaneous  smaU  parte  (MSPs), 
but  that  only  818  actuaUy  were  necessary. 
Yet,  Durham  aald,  "many  of  the  tmneeded 
parte  at  Chattanooga  were  critically  needed 
in  Marietta. 

In  a  May  8,  memo,  copies  of  whl^  he  sent 
to  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel  Haughton  aiul 
to  B.  H.  Fuhrman,  preeident  of  Lockheed- 
OeorgU,  Durham  said  that  "Ship  0003  was  a 
shell  when  it  was  originally  deUvered  to 
flight  test  even  though  it  was  r^wrted  to  be 
In  good  shape  .  .  . 

"On  Ship  0006,  .  .  .  over  10,000  parte  were 
deUvered  and  over  4/)00  flnaUy  returned  to 
normal  stock  because  they  were  not  required 
to  get  the  ship  in  a  flying  condition."  (After 
Ship  008  became  airborne,  IXirham  reported 
that  2,000  more  parte  were  returned  ss  un- 
needed,  u  previously  noted). 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  flew  down 
here  on  March  3,  1968,  for  the  "roU-out" 
ceremony  fc*  the  flrst  C-6A,  Ship  0001.  But 
major  portions  of  that  aircraft,  including  the 
noseci^).  claimed  by  the  company  to  be  com- 
plete, were  "window-dressing"- "dxibbed"  or 
"faked"  unite  hastUy  contrived  to  look  Im- 
pressive but,  Durham  charged,  nowhere  near 
functional. 

OrdlnarUy,  engineering  changes  In  the 
C-6AS  required  parte  removal  and  replace- 
ment. Often,  this  coiUd  be  accomplished  with 
reworking,  or  modifications,  of  the  originals. 
But,  Dvirham  said,  "mlUlons  of  dollars 
worth'  of  purchased  parte  were  erroneously 
scrapped"  and  substitutee  purchased  usuaUy 
because  the  Planning  Division  had  caUed  for 
scrapping  rather  than  reworklno.  The  divi- 
sion was  "under  great  pressure  to  redxiee  the 
nimiber  of  behlnd-schediUe  engineering 
Jobs,"  Durham  said. 

Durham  complained  about  this  to  Look- 
heed-QeorgU  president  Fuhrman.  Abuses 
such  as  this  occur  "with  the  full  knowledge 
of  many  members  of  management  up  and 
down  the  ranks,"  Durham  said  in  a  memo 
dated  AprU  17, 1970. 

"I  have  been  very  disappointed  with  my 
superiors  for  lacking  the  fortitude  and  cour- 
age to  go  to  the  top  if  neceesary  to  get  serious 
problems  corrected,"  he  told  Fuhrman. 

"I  was  specificaUy  Instructed  to  direct  sll 
reporte  and  commente  directly  to  Mr.  Brady 
(Durham's  unmedlate  svq>erlor)  but  could 
not  get  him  to  do  anything  concrete,"  the 
letter  said. 

"I  realise  now  that  it  Is  because  certain 
members  of  management  feel  they  must  con- 
form and  not  rock  the  nice,  tight  Uttle  boat 
they  have  constructed. 
"I  believe  one  cannot  afford  to  Jeopszdlae 


the  company  by  oootonnlng  to  sueh 
ards.  One  must  operate  with  directness  and 
Integrity  In  the  best  Intereste  of  the  com- 
pany, not  the  individual." 


miUXSLT  CAMnmAXB 

Henry  Durham's  19  years  with  Looktasad 
might  weU  have  mtir^*^  him  as  an  unllksly 
candidate  to  become  a  whistle-blower. 

Bom  44  years  sgo  In  Bradsnton,  Fla,  bs 
attended  OeocgU  State  and  the  Unlvanlty 
of  Georgia  for  8Vi  years,  served  8^  yeara  In 
the  Marine  Corps  and  then  Joined  Loakhssrt 
as  a  dispatcher.  Moving  up  through  ths 
ranks,  he  was  named  an  assistant  dlvWon 
manager,  re^Kmslble  for  aU  prodnetlon-oQa- 
trol  for  0-6AS  moving  to  fllght-Uns  and 
flight-test  status,  in  Oetobsr,  1068. 

Most  of  ths  time  at  Lockheed,  he  aald,  bs 
woitod  11-bour  days  and  7-day  weeks,  osoal- 
ly  without  claiming  overtlms. 

Bis  wife.  Nan.  rscaUed  how  It  became  rott- 
tlns  long  ago  for  her  to  prepare  two  suppers 
each  day.  an  earty  on*  for  their  two  ohlldrsn 
and  herself  and  a  late  one  for  her  hiHband. 

A  COBMaAnON  KAH 

Durlbam.  not  without  a  toneh  of  bltter- 
neas.  says  he  bad  been  a  oorporation  man 
thnnigh  and  through.  "If  lioekheed  wanted 
It.  I  assumed  It  was  good."  he  said. 

He  was  a  hawk  on  the  Vietnam  war  but 
now  has  "sort  of  moderated  my  views."  DecaU 
of  the  ff^—^^^n  nag  and  the  National  Blfls 
Association  adorn  the  rear  window  of  his 
Jeep-type  vehicle.- 

At  Lockheed,  where  he  had  as  many  as  300 
employees  binder  >»<"»,  Durham  won  lavish 
pralss. 

"Among  his  many  quaUflcatloas  sre  un- 
questioned loyalty,  energy,  initiative,  prod- 
uct and  corporate  knowledge,  ambition,  and 
an  insistence  on  a  Job  weU  done-^lrat  of  all 
by  himself,  and  aecondly  by  all  reporting  to 
him,"  B.C.  Ooddard,  who  succeeded  V.H. 
Brady  as  Durham's  immediate  superior,  said 
in  a  letter  of  Feb.  24, 1970. 

"It  is  our  unquaUfled  opinion  that  M». 
Durham  would  represent  a  real  aaaet  to  any 
organisation  to  which  he  might  be  assigned." 
Gtoddsrd  added. 

Later,  \n  a  f<Mmal  commendation,  Ooddard 
said,  "For  a  Job  weU  done  under  adverse  ecm- 
dltlons,  this  oon4>any  expreaeea  ite  atnoere 
appreciation." 

But  a  few  days  aftw  signing  the  commen- 
dation, Ooddard  and  Brady  told  Durham  that 
he  must  accept  either  a  demotion — to  man- 
age the  0-6H  refurbishment  program,  wMh  a 
pay  cut  of  $30  a  week — or  a  layoff. 

Durham  aald  the  explanation  he  was  given 
was  that  only  he  was  qualified  to  manage  the 
program.  He  dldnt  beUeve  it.  The  real  expla- 
nadon.  he  inslBte,  had  to  be  his  rtientlees 
fight  against  InelBeluioy  and  waste. 

In  the  qjring  ot  1970,  he  carried  his  case  to 
Lockheed-OecrgU  president  Fuhrman.  "^ 
listened,  moetly,"  Durham  aald  of  ths  1)4 
hour  interview. 

AFBH.  IXrXSB 

fydlowlng  up.  he  told  Fuhrman  in  the 
AprU  13,  1970,  memo  how  he  had  been  dls- 
iUusioned: 

"I  expected  aU  ooitoemed  to  come  to  the 
reecue,  but,  instead,  received  a  very  adverse 
reaotton  which  continues. 

"I  (UsfuiMwl  the  problem  with  my  Imme- 
diate superiors.  Imploring  them  to  take  It  up 
the  Une,  to  no  avaU  .  .  . 

•1  was  spedfloaUy  Instructed  to  direct  aU 
reporte  and  commente  directly  to  Mr.  Brady 
but  could  not  get  him  to  do  anything  oon- 

CTSte." 

Durham  opted  for  the  layoff.  "X  was  going 
to  be  my  own  man."  he  said  In  the  interview 
"You  can  become  a  pawn — bent,  twisted." 

Telling  Ooddard  of  his  decision,  Durham 
said  in  a  letter,  "I  do  not  have  the  audacity 
to  say  I  am  always  right.  However,  I  do  plan 
to  always  act  In  accordance  with  my  honest 
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opmions,  prlnclplM  mnd  convlcUona,  regard- 
laM  of  the  oonsequencw." 

Durham  bad  asked  for  two  weeks  to  train 
a  sucoeasor.  But  the  day  after  he  sent  the  let- 
ter. Ooddard  starUed  him  by  telling  him  to 
leave  that  very  afternoon  and  refusing  to  ex- 
plain why. 

Durham  recaUed  the  episode  a  week  Uter 
In  a  letter  to  Fuhrman.  After  "19  years  of 
dedicated  service,"  Durham  told  him.  he  was 
"rushed  out"  of  the  plant,  with  an  Initial  re- 
fusal even  to  let  him  gather  up  his  person- 
al belongings. 

Such  treatment  usually  was  reserved  for 
a  person  who  has  been  flred,  the  letter  said, 
and  it  was  "monstrous." 

A  week  later,  on  May  36,  Durham  chron- 
icled his  story  to  Lockheed  chairman  Daniel 
Haughton. 

In  a  3-page,  single-spaced  letter  supported 
by  copies  of  documents  such  as  those  given 
to  The  Poet,  Durham  told  of  a  caU  from 
V.  H.  Brady  directing  him  "to  keep  quiet  and 
hide'"  a  spedOc  mlsslng-parts  report;  of  a 
dawning  "horrible  realization"  that  data 
were  being  withheld  from  corporate  manaige- 
ment  (Including  Haughton),  and  of  "charts 
produced  to  Illustrate  how  beautiful  every- 
thing  was  rather  than  the  true  facts." 
"paoTEcnva  sociitt" 
Durham  also  told  Haughton  of  "what  I 
choose  to  call  the  Lockheed-OeorgU  Man- 
agement Protective  Society"  ...  To  be  a 
member,  one  must  worry  more  about  pro- 
tecting his  hide  and  the  hides  of  his  superiors 
than  working  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
company  and  the  country." 

After  he  met  with  Puhrman,  Durham  told 
Haughton,  "I  was  ostracized,  criticized, 
pushed  Into  a  comer  and  eventuallv  down- 
graded.'' 

Tet,  he  told  the  board  charlman,  he  was 
"not  seeking  revenge";  neither  was  he  asking 
for  reinstatement  or  a  new  Job.  Rather  than 
work  with  the  people  he  had  been  with  at 
Lockheed.  Durham  said,  he  would  go  else- 
where and  "dig  another  foxhole." 

Despite  all  of  this  Diirham  stlU  had  faith 
In  the  company.  "Lockheed  management  as 
a  whole  throughout  the  corporation  U  be- 
yond reproach,"  he  told  Haughton.  "1  know 
the  Lockheed  Corporation  had  to  be  built 
on  Integrity  to  be  as  large  as  It  is  .  .  ." 

Haughton.  replying  almost  at  once,  said 
he  bad  read  the  letter,  "perused"  the  docu- 
mentlon.  and  planned  to  talk  with  Puhrman 
and  request  an  Investigation. 

Once  the  investigation  Is  complete, 
Haughton,  Puhrman  or  the  Investigator 
would  contact  Durham,  the  board  chair- 
man said.  (No  one  ever  conUcted  him,  Dur- 
ham says). 

"I  hope  you  And  a  job  that  you  wlU  be 

happy  with,"  Haughton's  letter  concluded. 

Alter  leaving  Lockheed,  Durham  looked  for 

a  Job,  painted  his  house  and  spent  more  time 

with  his  famUy  than  he  had  for  many  years. 

ASKED  TO  com  BACK 

Then  ft»ch,  the  director  of  manufacturing 
a*  Liockheed-aeorgla,  asked  him  to  come 
back.  "Not  with  those  people,"  Durham  re- 
members replying. 

A  oouple  of  weeks  later,  Prech  phoned  again 
to  renew  the  invitation.  This  time,  Durham 
accepted— even  though  it  meant  a  cut  of  more 
than  980  a  week  below  his  previous  salary. 
and  working  1<X)  mUes  away  in  Chattanooga 
where,  at  8*111  more  cost,  he  would  have  to 
rent  an  ^Mrtment  for  use  during  the  work- 
week. 

Durham  says  he  took  the  offer,  iMt  August, 
because  he  aaked  for,  and  got,  assurance  from 
Freeh  that  the  "mess"  at  Lockheed  would  be 
straightened  out,  because  be  stlU  was  confi- 
dent that  the  investigation  HangKt^n  prom- 
ised would  be  made,  and  because  he  was  sure 
the  Investigation  would  vindicate  him. 

Once  In  Chattanooga,  however,  Durham 
■aid  ha  found  things  continuing  much  as 


before.  Also  as  before,  he  protested,  again  to 
no  avail. 

Thus,  on  Aug.  24,  in  a  detailed  memo  to 
C.  L.  Stames,  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
faculty,  Durham  said,  "The  stock  situation 
Is,  at  the  best  Intolerable.  Parte  ttre  crowded, 
piled  and  jammed  Into  bins  .  .  .  Housekeep- 
ing Is  non-existent. 

Last  May,  Durham,  saying  he  decided  "I 
couldnt  stand  it  any  more,"  asked  again  to 
be  laid  off.  Prech  recaUed  it  differently,  say- 
ing Durham  left  after  being  told  that,  with 
employment  shrinking,  he'd  have  to  "take  a 
little  bit  of  a  downgrade." 

Before  leaving,  Durham  hand-wrote  a  23- 
page  letter  to  Stames,  Including  Instructions 
for  his  successor  and  "observations  and  con- 
structive criticism." 

The  letter  Included  detailed  analyses  of  the 
familiar  problems,  reports  on  such  reforms 
as  Durham  bad  been  able  to  achieve,  a  plea 
for  a  crackdown  on  "shabby  performance" 
and  a  closing  wish  for  "good  luck." 

For  two  months  now,  Durham  has  been 
trying  to  start  a  business  selling  aerosol  prod- 
ucts to  rertall  accounts  In  the  Atlanta  area. 
His  wife  has  become  the  breadwinner,  work- 
ing as  a  caseworker  for  the  Cobb  County 
Family  and  Children  Services. 

ADICINISTaATION  LXAOXX  OPPOSES  BttX 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  de- 
ciding how  to  vote  on  this  important  is- 
sue, I  believe  that  we  can  lo<*  to  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard,  a 
highly  successful  businessman  before  he 
entered  Government  service,  for  advice. 
In  Ills  testimony  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Secretary  Packard  oaid 
that  he  would  not  support  the  Lockheed 
loon  guarantee  if  it  would  create  a  prec- 
edent. Yet,  that  is  just  what  the  bill  has 
become,  a  broad  authority  to  bail  out  any 
big  company  that  cannot  hack  it.  Secre- 
tary Packard  knows  where  this  path 
leads — to  InefBciency  and  waste.  He 
knows  that  the  only  force,  that  the  only 
compulsion  preventing  mismanagement 
is  the  need  to  make  a  profit.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  finds  it  difficult  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  repudiate  the  administration's 
line  on  this  legislation. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  11,  1971,  focuses 
attention  on  Packard's  misgivings  I 
think  it  deserves  being  read  into  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  is  captioned  "The  Lock- 
heed Precedent."  and  reads  as  follows: 

In  hU  testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David 
Packard  virtually  knocked  the  props  from 
under  the  NUon  Administration's  case  for 
the  Government  to  guarantee  up  to  $250-mll- 
llon  In  loans  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration. "^ 

In  contrast  to  earlier  assertions  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Connally  that  great  harm  would 
be  done  to  the  nation's  defenses  If  Lockheed 
were  permitted  to  go  bankrupt  as  a  result  of 
Its  Inability  to  finance  the  civilian  L-lOll  air- 
bus, the  Pentagon's  chief  procurement  officer 
said  he  regarded  baUlng  out  Lockheed  as  an 
economic  rather  than  a  defense  Issue.  The 
Defense  Department,  he  indicated,  could  ob- 
tain the  weapons  systems  from  the  company 
for  which  It  had  contracted  even  If  it  were 
operated  by  a  court-appointed  receiver,  al- 
though possibly  at  somewhat  higher  cost. 

Lockheed's  competitors — McDonnell  Doug- 
las and  Boeing— regard  It  as  unfair  for  the 
Government  to  guarantee  loans  to  Lockheed 
and  fear  that  the  Government  wUl  seek  to 
prop  the  company  up  with  extra  defense  con- 
tracts. What  the  economic  Issiie  reaUy  comes 
to  Is  saving  the  jobs  of  Lockheed's  workers— 
although   Mr.   ConnaUy  and  the  Adminls- 
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tratlon  seem  eqtially  eager  to  save  the  jobs  of 
Lockheed's  present  management  as  well. 
Secretary  Connally  has  rejected  the  proposed 
amendment  of  Senator  Cranston  of  California 
that  the  $afiO-mllllon  loan  guarantee  be  made 
conditional  upon  replacing  Lockheed's  man- 
agement. 

It  Is  not  clear  how  many  of  Lockheed's 
workers — or  of  its  subccm  tractors — would  lose 
their  Jobs  if  the  company  went  bankrupt. 
Eighty  to  90  per  cent  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness Is  still  defense;  about  16.000  of  its  70,000 
employee  are  vrorklng  on  the  civilian  L-1011. 
Presumably,  even  in  receivership,  the  defense 
employes  would  not  lose  their  Jobs.  McDon- 
nell Douglas  and  Boeing  are  eager  to  pick 
up  both  the  orders  and  some  part  of  the  work 
force  on  the  L-1011.  Subcontractors  presently 
have  about  7,000  to  8,000  workers  committed 
to  Lockheed's  airbus,  but  the  subs  can  and 
do  work  for  the  other  airframe  producers, 
as  well. 

Although  there  would  undoubtedly  be  dis- 
location and  hardship  for  some  of  the  engi- 
neers and  workers  now  engaged  on  the 
L-1011,  it  Is  nonsense  for  the  Administration 
to  contend  that  ite'  program  to  solve  the 
national  unemployment  problem — with  some 
five  million  workers  out  of  jobs — would  be 
Jeopardized  If  Lockheed  failed.  The  econo- 
mists who  have  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  have  stressed  repeatedly 
that  the  answer  to  the  nation's  unemploy- 
ment problem  must  be  found  In  the  Admin- 
istration's over-all  economic  p<dicles  and 
programs,  not  in  rescuing  the  L-lOll. 

One  of  the  crucial  Issues  presented  by  the 
proposed  Lockheed  bell-out  Is  that  of  the 
precedent  It  establishes  for  other  falling  de- 
fense— or  nondefense — producers.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, a  highly  successful  businessman  before 
he  went  to  the  Pentagon,  said  that  if  he 
thought  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  would 
establish  such  a  precedent,  he  would  oppose 
it;  he  could  support  It  only  as  "a  specific, 
single  case."  But  Senator  Proxmlre  replied, 
"Once  you  do  something  like  this  in  Con- 
gress ...  It  becomes  a  precedent." 

Whatever  political  advantage  the  Admin- 
istration may  see  in  waging  Its  battle  to  res- 
cue the  L-1011,  the  ball-out  has  no  Justifi- 
cation on  economic,  defense,  or  managerial 
grounds.  And  It  could  set  a  dangerous  and 
very  costly  precedent  for  other  companies. 

NO  PERMANENT  GET-WELL  FUND  FOR  BUSINESS 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  It 
Is  the  rcHe  of  our  Oovemment  to  set  i^ 
a  sort  of  get-well  fimd  for  every  ailing 
big  business.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  basic  premise  of  our  economy 
is  a  system  in  which  business  manage- 
ment Is  rewarded  for  performance  and 
penalized  for  lack  of  performance.  Yet 
today  we  seem  to  be  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  a  get-well  fund  for  the  large 
business  that  has  failed.  CertaUily,  no 
company  has  shown  less  efficient  man- 
agement than  Lockheed.  It  is  almost  a 
case  history  in  mismanagement.  The  end 
result  In  this  case,  however,  is  not  a 
change  of  management  but  an  appeal 
for  aid.  The  end  result  is  not  receivership 
and  reorganizatloa  of  the  company.  It 
will  be  the  same  old  cost-overrunning, 
failure-to-meet-speciflcations  company 
that  we  knew  before.  This  Is  the  orga- 
nization we  are  asked  to  ball  out.  To  do 
so  would  be  a  most  serious  error. 

An  article  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  July  21,  1971,  entitled,  "How 
many  Lockheeds  are  we  prepared  to  bafl 
out?",  poses  the  real  question.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Whatever  JustlflcaUon  there  Is  for  balling 
out  the  near-bankrupt  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  there  la  no  juatUioaUon  for  sotting  up 
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a  permanent  get-weU  fund  in  Washington  for 
every  ailing  business  ocrporatlon. 

Yet  that  seems  to  be  what  Congress  and 
the  Nixon  admlnisuation  now  have  in  mind — 
guaranteeing  up  to  $2  billion  In  private  l>ank 
loans  for  shaky  companies  whose  ooUapee 
possibly  would  be  a  blow  to  the  economy. 

Bills  to  that  effect  already  have  •seen  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  mtroduced  in  the  House.  And  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  aooept  a  txoad  loan 
guarantee  program  If  that's  what  It  takes  to 
rescue  Lockheed  from  bankruptcy  this  sum- 
mer. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
was  overruled  from  above  when  he  tried  to 
oppose  a  permanent  guarantee  program  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Bctnking  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Packard,  who  formerly  ran  a  WOO-mU- 
llon-a-year  electronics  firm  In  OaUfomla, 
was  told  to  delete  his  criticisms  of  the  $2 
billion  backup  fimd  and  simply  endorse  the 
$250  million  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed. 

Judging  by  his  earlier  testimony,  Mr. 
Packard  even  had  reservations  about  the 
Lockheed  loan,  calling  It  a  "dangerous"  prec- 
edent that  might  encourage  companies  to 
overextend  themselves,  then  lean  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  help. 

It  Is  quite  likely,  for  example,  that  other 
aircraft  companies  and  hard-pressed  airlines 
would  turn  to  Washington  once  the  door 
were  open   for  emergency   aid. 

As  Mr.  Packard  points  out,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  trying  for  several  years 
to  discourage  companies  from  underbidding 
defense  contracts  on  the  assumption  that 
extra  money  would  be  available  later  for  cost 
overruns. 
Why  promote  such  speculation? 
And  who's  to  say  whether  a  sick  company 
will  be  able  to  survive,  even  with  a  govern- 
ment-backed loan? 

No  one  denies  that  Lockheed  is  In  trouble. 
Or  that  the  collapse  of  the  company  might 
disrupt  defense  contracts  or  temporarily  jolt 
the  economy. 

But  the  nation  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to 
Invite  other  companies  to  take  the  same 
risks — and  make  the  same  mistakes — that 
Lockheed  did,  knowing  that  Uncle  Sam  would 
be  around  to  cushion  the  fall. 

BUSINESSMEN  WIDELY  OPPOBE  AID  TO  LOCKHEED 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  telling 
argument  against  the  loan  guarantee 
program  Is  the  opposition  of  the  Nation's 
top  business  leaders  to  this  legislation. 
This  opposition  was  repeatedly  echoed 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  blue-ribbon 
Business  Coimcil  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
Donald  M.  Kendall,  president  of  Pepsi 
Co.,  Inc.,  said  that  as  a  precedent  the 
legislation  disturbs  him.  William  Allen, 
chairman  of  Boeing  Co.  and  Fred  J. 
Borch  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  ac- 
tively were  drumming  up  opposition  to 
the  legislation  prwosed  to  bail  Lock- 
heed out. 

When  our  senior  business  msaiage- 
ment  opposes  a  program  of  this  type, 
we  should  reconsider.  If  there  were  a 
legitimate  arg\unent  for  providing  as- 
sistance to  this  segment  of  the  aero- 
space industry,  I  am  sure  that  Industry 
leaders  would  be  the  first  to  say  so.  But 
they  do  not.  They  oppose  this  move. 
Some  can  only  do  it  privately  because 
they  rely  on  Government  contracts  for 
their  business. 

Nevertheless,  a  recent  article  appear- 
ing In  the  WaU  Street  Journal  points  up 
the  opposition  of  many  business  leaders 
to  this  proposal.  I  shall  read  excerpts 
from  It. 


ADMnnSTBATION'S  BID  TO  BAIL  OOT  LOCKHEED 

Is  WiDXLT  Opposed  bt  Top  Business  Lsad- 

(By  Albert  R.  Hvmt) 

Hot  SPBXNoa,  Va. — ^The  nation's  tap  busi- 
ness leaders  overwhelmingly  oppoae  the  Nlzon 
admlnlstatlon's  effort  to  ball  out  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  with  9260  million  In  loan  guar- 
antees. 

This  sentiment  was  repeatedly  echoed, 
often  privately,  by  members  of  the  blue-rtb- 
bon  Business  Council  at  its  spring  meeting 
here.  "There  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
exposition  to  government  Intervention  in  the 
Lockheed  situation."  said  one  council  mem- 
ber. 

During  the  sessions  the  businessmen  also 
em>ressed: 

Strong  doubts  that  Inflationary  pressures 

are  significantly  recedmg  and  particularly 
worry  about  the  possibility  of  a  new  burst  of 
Inflation  next  year. 

— Continuing  skepticism  over  the  adminis- 
tration's forecast  of  a  rapid  economic  recov- 
ery this  year.  They  generally  predicted  that 
the  unemployment  rate  will  remain  higher 
than  5%  untu  late  next  year. 

— Surprisingly  little  concern  over  the  Inter- 
national monetary  crisis,  although  several  ex- 
ecutives said  the  complexities  of  the  situa- 
tion baffled  them. 

" — Deep  concern  over  growing  antlbusiness 
sentiment  In  the  country.  But  they  were  ad- 
mittedly perplexed  over  how  to  cope  with 
this  problem. 

A  "DISTUSBINO  PEBDICAMENT" 

Many  of  the  businessmen  were  plainly 
troubled  by  the  Lockheed  proposal.  "As  a 
precedent,  it  disturbs  me,"  said  Donald  M. 
KendaU,  president  of  PepsiCo  Inc.  and  a  close 
friend  of  President  Nixon.  Asked  whether  a 
Lockheed  failure  could  dangerously  under- 
mine business  confidence,  he  responded,  "It 
would  affect  my  confidence." 

Some  council  members,  including  William 
M.  AUen.  chairman  ot  Boeing  Co.  and  Fred 
J.  Borch.  chairman  of  General  Electric  Co., 
even  were  actively  drumming  up  opposition 
to  the  administration's  proposal,  according 
to  one  participant  at  the  meetings.  OE  re- 
portedly has  attacked  the  plan  because  Lock- 
heed's LlOll  plane  would  use  a  Bolls-Royoe 
engine,  which  competes  against  OE's  own  jet 
engine. 

Mr.  Borch's  opposition  particularly  antag- 
onizes administration  officials.  "It  seems 
pretty  hypocritical  that  In  the  same  week 
GK  would  ask  Congress  for  reimbursement 
for  Its  expenses  on  the  supersonic  transport 
plane,  and  then  oppose  any  effort  to  h^p 
"Lockheed,"  one  administration  man  f tuned. 

But  these  officials  conceded  that  the  Lock- 
heed propoeal  faces  a  tough  uphill  fight  In 
Congress.  "As  of  now.  our  chances  are  cer- 
tainly lees  than  50-M,"  one  Insider  said. 
Some  top  officials  are  known  to  believe  the 
only  chance  for  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion Is  to  broaden  the  proposal  so  other  com> 
panles  also  oould  qualify  for  similar  guar- 
antees. 

Over  the  weekend.  Senate  Democratic  Ma- 
jOTlty  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana 
said  it  Isn't  "the  function  of  a  democratic 
government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  fail- 
ures of  private  enterprise,"  the  Associated 
Press  reported.  But  the  Senate  Leader  added 
he  "wouldn't  be  surprised"  If  Congress 
approved  the  Lockheed  request. 

OLOOM  ON  INTLATION 

On  the  question  of  the  economy,  all  the 
council's  leaders  voiced  concern  that  al- 
though Inflation  appears  to  be  abating  some- 
what, the  problem  Is  far  from  under  con- 
trol. "Inflation  is  still  the  No.  1  problem  In 
this  country  and  I'm  frankly  not  optimistic 
about  m*^^^"e  much  progress  over  the  next 
year,"  one  corporate  executive  said. 

Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  Cummins  IBn- 
glne  Co.,  said  wage  and  price  controls  are 


necessary  to  reduoe  the  unemployment  rate 
to  the  4%  level.  Mr.  MlUer  also  caUed  iox  a 
lelnatatement  of  the  7%  investment-tax 
credit  in  place  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed liberalization  of  depreciation  gvude- 
lines  and  suggested  this  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  In  the  corp<a«te  tax 
rate. 

But  George  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  budget,  said  be  disagreed 
"sharply"  with  Mr.  Miller's  call  for  controls. 
He  said  inflationary  pressures  have  been 
moderating  "for  a  number  of  quarters.*'  And 
at  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Miller  said  the 
reaction  of  his  fellow  businessmen  to  these 
proposals  was  "substantially  unfavorable." 

Some  of  the  economic  advisers  to  the  coun- 
cil, however,  expressed  concern  that  the  cur- 
rent "expansionary  forces  could  rekindle  In- 
flation In  1972,"  and  generaUy  agreed  that 
"no  increase  in  monetary  and  fiscal  stimulus 
Is  currently  required."  These  advisers  reit- 
erated their  forecast  of  three  months  ago 
that  the  gross  national  product  will  total 
about  $1.06  trillion  this  year,  rather  than  the 
$1,065  trillion  forecast  by  the  admlnlstn- 
tlon. 

JfTHIiflTfl  BATE 

The  advisers  predicted  that  real  output 
wlU  grow  about  3%  this  year  and  that  in- 
flation "isn't  expected  to  exceed  4.4%,"  down 
frMn  last  year's  6.3%  pace.  But  they  pre- 
dicted only  a  "moderate  drop"  in  unemploy- 
ment to  about  5.6%  by  year-end.  On  Friday, 
the  Labor  Department  reported  the  jobless 
rate  edged  up  to  6.1%  last  month  from  6%  a 
month  earlier. 

In  response  to  questions,  R.  V.  Hansberger, 
president  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  and  chair- 
man  of  the  council's  economic  conunlttee. 
said  the  jobless  rate  will  remain  above  6% 
until  "late  1972.*'  The  Nixon  administration 
has  said  the  unemployment  rate  wUl  be  in 
the  area  of  4%  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

The  business  leaders  also  forecast  a  "weak 
third  quarter"  this  year  because  of  the  cur- 
rent heavy  steel  buying  in  anticipation  of 
any  possible  strike.  But  the  econwnlc  con- 
sultants agreed  a  steel  strike  would  have  only 
a  "very  minor  impact"  on  the  economy,  Mr. 
Hansberger  said. 

THE  MONVrAST  ENIGMA 

The  businessmen  said  they  vrere  watching 
the  international  financial  situation  closely, 
but  voiced  few  hard  opinions  on  this  subject. 
"It's  all  so  complex  it's  difficult  to  figure  out 
what's  happening,**  confessed  one  corporate 
chieftain. 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew,  however,  toW 
the  busineasmen  the  international  problems 
wouldn*t  be  allowed  to  impede  n.S.  economic 
growth.  "We  shall  continue  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  reduce  the  temporary  ^ut  of 
dollars  abroad,"  the  Vice  Presldeixt  said  In  a 
prepared  text  for  his  dinner  address  to  the 
bxislness  leaden.  "But  what  we  wiU  not  do  is 
put  the  UJ3.  economy  through  the  wringer 
m  order  to  deal  with  a  temporary  slttiation." 

Much  of  the  three-day  meeting  was  ^>ent 
discussing  the  increasing  public  criticlstn  of 
business.  Thomas  W.  Benham,  executive  vice 
president  of  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  told  the 
businessmen  that  surveys  show  an  increase  in 
antibtislness  sentiment  In  every  year  since 
1965. 

Most  of  the  business  leaders  agreed  that 
business'  Image  problems  largely  are  caused 
by  the  increased  interest  in  consumerism  and 
environmental  matters  and  by  the  problems 
of  inflation.  And  a  number  of  businessmen 
conceded  that  some  of  the  criticism  was 
Intimate. 

CHAUXNGE    TUSMEU     DOWN 

There  wasnt  any  consensus,  however,  on 
how  to  deal  with  this  problem.  C.  B.  McOoy, 
chairman  of  Du  Pont  Co.,  suggeated  that 
"head-to-head  contact  with  crttlos"  Is  often 
desirable.  But  a  short  whUe  later,  at  a  press 
conference,  James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of 
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.^  Motcn  Ootrp.,  tamed  down  %  dalMite 
(tfwllwif  lanwd  %  ttm  WMks  sfo  ^  mQ- 
wmar  adToeato  Balph  NmIw.  "I  ■••  no  Inb*- 
flt  In  anyooe  tram  Oanenl  Moton  datetlng 
Ut.  Madw.-  h«  aftld.  ■miiHIih  tbst  GOf  «1- 
vttT*  luM  roqwoded  to  Ut.  Nkder's  many  ortt- 
leUau  of  th«  company. 

UvnlMUy.  Um  staundiart  dafendar  of  bosi- 
naai  tumad  out  to  be  a  foremmant  oOelal — 
Oommoroa  Saorataiy  Mattrloa  H.  Stana.  Ha 
aaid  larrayB  abow  that  buatnam  *1a  mora  than 
9t.M%  pura"  in  that  buyan  ara  fully  mtla- 
flad  with  tmnaactlona.  Praaaed  on  thla  point, 
Mr.  Stana  later  copoadad  thla  waa  only  hla 
own''paraoua  eattmata." 

Deaplta  duraranoaa  ov«r  the  Loekhaed  pro- 
poaal  and  tha  aoooomy,  tha  tiiiiliiiia«iiiiii 
flenaraUy  eipreaaad  aatlafaoOon  with  Pnal- 
dant  Mlaon.  A  numbar,  howvrar,  ware  leaa 
anthnaUatlo  about  Ur.  Agnaw.  "Tha  Tloa 
Praatdent  baa  eald  a  lot  of  tbtnce  that  naodod 
to  ba  aald."  ohaarieg  one  oouneU  membar. 
"But  Z  think  ha'a  reaay  polarlaed  tha  coun- 
try," ba  added.  I&  oontraat,  many  bualnaea- 
man  heaped  laflah  pnOaa  on  IVeaaury  8eo- 
vetary  John  B.  Oonnally,  who  oanotiad  hla 
■dhadulad  appearance  before  the  group  ba- 
oanaa  at  tha  intamattooal  nnanetal  orlala. 


AiuMO  coaroaATioHa 

Wliy  is  It  that  6.000  or  16.000  or  60,000 
Jobs  connected  with  Lockheed  deeerre 
medal  attentiaa?  Is  thJs  the  way  we  go 
about  reemidoylng  the  4.7  million  Amer- 
icans who  are  unemployed?  Yon  know 
and  I  know  that  a  sound  economic 
gnmth  policy  is  more  than  a  patch  and 
plaster  Job.  What  is  needed  Is  a  steady, 
aggressive,  well-thought-out  *w»Anf>mtff 
growth  policy  that  wlU  insure  adequate 
employment  (m>ortunltlee  for  those  who 
wish  to  work.  Let  us  put  money  into  bet- 
ter transportatioD.  Let  us  put  money  into 
better  housing.  But  let  us  not  put  money 
into  poor  management  to  ball  out  fail- 
ing firms.  Ih  this  oonnectioQ,  an  editorial 
omosing  the  proposed  legislation  ap- 
peared in  the  Washlngtoo  Star  of  May 
10,  1971.  Since  the  Star  U  a  Republican 
paper  which  usually  supports  the  admin- 
istration, I  should  like  to  read  the  edi- 
torial into  the  RacosD.  It  is  entitled. 
"Saving  Lockheed." 

TlM  admlnlatratlon'a  propoaal  for  S3S0  mU- 
Uon  In  federal  loan  guarantaee.  to  aaauia 
flnanrttig  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Onpoiatlon'a 
TMStar  air  bua  projaet.  la  a  queatloDabla 
acdutlon  to  a  private  bualnaaa  problem.  Tha 
nMonale  of  the  plan  la  that  the  tazpayara' 
baoklng  U  lieeded  to  keep  Lockheed  out  of 
bankruptcy  and  thua  avoid  a  aerlow  blow  to 
tha  natVwial  economy. 

The  queMooa  ralaed  by  auch  a  federal  role 
in  a  commercial,  non-dafenae  vanttua  Include 
(1)  how  the  pracadant  would  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  the  prtTata-antarprlaa  aystem.  (S) 
whether  the  goramment  qwnaorahlp  would 
ba  fair  to  Loekhaed'a  competltora  In  dvlllan 
atailnar  producttoa,  (S)  whether  Judgli^ 
from  Loekheed'a  paat  ablUty  to  get  Itaalf  Into 
tnunenaa  flnanelal  dlflleultlaa  the  93S0  mil- 
lion would  ba  the  laat  of  such  guarantaee 
and  (4)  how  ntal  Lockheed  is  to  either  tha 
oountrya  eccmomy  or  the  n^tinn^g  aeourlty. 

Tbeea  and  other  doubts  will  be  ralaed  by 
skepUca  In  both  houses  of  Congraaa.  andTEa 
burden  will  be  on  tha  admlnlatratton  and 
Its  leading  apokaaman  on  the  subject  Troai 
wySeoratary  OonnaUy.  to  provlda  good  an- 
»wara.Tha  oommlttae  >»«^H«p  ^^  trust,  will 
ba  thoroui^ 

Th*  Lockheed  affair  abaady  has  encour- 
aged propoaala  for  much  wider  lagl-latton 
providing  a  aort  of  federal  health  Insurance 
for  ailing  oorporatlona.  lUa  might  iwnora 
tha  ouraa  of  favonttsm  from  the  spedai  bill 
to  aid  Lockheed,  but  it  wUi  laqulza  deep 
thought  about  tha  proper  goramipafKt  tola  In 


bualnaaa.  Are  the  taxpayara  to  ba  tha  um- 
mata  riak-takara  In  Industrial  vanturea,  or 
are  we  to  take  a  t^mp  toward  natlffnaU«>tlfTn 
of  vital  induatrlear 

A  sour  note  In  the  Tionkhiied  baU-out  plan 
la  that  oosparatloo'B  Involvamant  In,  and  at 
leaat  partial  raaponalblllty  for.  hundrada  of 
mllllona  of  dollara  In  daf anaa-ooat  orarmna. 
The  taqiayaTs'  eKperlenoe  with  the  nattonla 
largaat  dafanae  manufacturer  haa  bean  any- 
thlnk  but  han>y  In  Utter  yeara.  Lookliead's 
dafanae  contract  problems  have  eooWbated 
to  tha  TMStar  meas,  along  wtth  teetora  ont- 
tOOm  LookSieed'a  control,  particularly  the 
bankruptcy  of  BoUa-Boyoe,  BrMah  auppllar 
of  the  Triatans  engines. 

Whether  tha  81,000  }oba  dependant  on  tha 
TrlStar  project  ahould  be  the  deciding  eco- 
nomic factor  la  another  matter.  Ttom  quea- 
tkm  could  ba  put  to  the  4.7  mllllan  Ameri- 
cans who  were  unemployed  last  mrtn*||  uut 
who  might  feel  they  have  a  claim  to  aoual 
treatmant. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Blr. 
Bxall).  All  time  having  ezi>ired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Blr.  McOovKHM ) .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  deric  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rglnia.  I  an- 
noimoe  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  frwn  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  ILuuus) .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuMPHRXT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  would  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  presoit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  T«)f^nd 
(Mr.  Pastors)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattuld) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (liCr.  Tatt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattislo)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  18 
nays  75,  as  follows: 


[No.  176  Leg.] 
TXA8— 18 


Blue 

BunUck 

Bynl.W.Va. 

HuKbee 

Kennedy 

Long 

Uontoya 
Muakle 

Ghureh  - 

lUgnueon 

Pea 

Hart 

MeOee 

Hartke 

IfcOovem 
NATS— 75 

WUllama 

Aiken 

"entlsTifl 

lioaa 

Allen 

Blunder 

Nelaon 

AlloU 

Brvln 

Andarecm 

Fannm 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fonc 

Beau 

Fulbrigbt 

Frouty 

Bellman 

GambreU 

Prozmlre 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Blblooff 

Bentaen 

Oravel 

Both 

2*«? 

UH^DQ 

Sazbe 

Brock 

Oumey 

Scbwelker 

Brooke 

Hansen 

ScoU 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

amith 

Byrd.Va. 

Hruaka 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Oaae 

Jacteon 

StennU 

ChUM 

Javiu 

Stevena 

Oook 

Jordan.  M.C. 

Stevenaon 

Oooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

aymi^ff^n 

Cotton 

Itanafleld 

Oranaton 

»#««i.^^y 

'if)uriiK>Vid 

Curtla 

McOlellan 

Tower 

Udm 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Baaleton 

MUler 

Tounc 

NOT  VOnNO— 7 

Bumphrsy         Taft 

Mundt 

Paatore 


Bayh 

Harrla 

Hatfield 

So  Mr.  McOoviRN's  amendment  (No 
326)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARJEEMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

Tbe  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bxall).  The  cle^  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call_^  roU. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ciJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  APPOINTMENT 
OF  AMBASSADOR  WILLIAM  J.  POR- 
TER  AS  PERSONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  YIEITTAM  PEACE  TALKS 
IN  PARIS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee: 
Hon.  J.  W.  roLaaUHT, 
Chairman,  Foreign  JtelatUnu  Oommittee, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dbak  Um.  OHAnucAM :  Prealdent  Nlzon  haa 
once  again  demonatratad  hla  contempt  for 
tha  United  SUtea  Senate  and  for  tha  orderly 
oonatttutlonal  procedurea  which  are  sup- 
poeed  to  govern  the  conduct  of  our  focalgn 
relatlona. 

By  his  action  yeatarday  In  appointing  Am- 
bassador WUllam  J.  Porter  ae  hla  ao-eaUed 
"personal  n^M-esentatlve"  to  the  Vietnam 
Peace  TSlka  in  Parla,  Ut.  Nixon  haa  «g^t« 
violated  the  clear  mandate  of  Article  n,  See- 
tl<Hi  a,  of  tha  TT.S.  Constitution,  requiring 
the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate  to  any 
auch  H>polntment. 

The  naming  of  Ambaaaador  Porter  aa  a 
"personal  representative"  whoae  nomination 
need  not  go  before  the  Senate  la  nothli^ 
other  than  a  siOiterfuge.  a  tranq>ar«nt  device 
for  violating  the  Constitution  by  public  rrta- 
tlona  glmmickary. 

Similar  evasions  have  deformed  «"«!  dis- 
credited our  constitutional  system  for  near- 
ly a  generation.  Wars  have  become  "pollcS 
action."  Treatlea  have  become  "executive 
agreementa."  The  Congreaa  haa  auplnSIy  per- 
mitted Itaelf  to  be  atrlpped  of  Ita  true  con- 
stitutional aothoiMy  In  matters  of  ww  and 
peace  ao  that  today,  aa  I  aald  to  tha  Senate 
laat  Monday  in  IntroducUig  Senate  Baaolu- 
Uon  158.  otir  system  reaemblea  nothing  ao 
much  aa  the  Fifth  Republic  under  Cbarlea  da 
OauUa  or  the  German  Federal  BqmbUo  un- 
der Konrad  Adenauer. 

This  is  worse  than  a  oonsUtutlonal  tragedy. 
It  is  a  defilement  of  the  Ideals  which  for 
almoat  200  yeara  have  provided  the  energy 
to  maintain  this  "government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

The  basic  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment In  foreign  policy  ™^v^T»g  iim  in  ^ 
ahambles  at  our  feet.  There  may  yet  be 
tbna  to  put  it  back  togathar.  NottUng  leas 
than  inunartlata.  rasoluta  action  by  tha  For- 
eign BaUttcoa  Oonunlttaa  and  tha  fuU  Sen- 
ate can  reatore  the  vltaUty  to  a  badly  m- 
Jured  system. 
Sincerely. 

Vahcb 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hrusxa)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes,  at  the  dose  of  which 
time  I  again  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  S.  2373.  dealing  with  profes- 
sional basketball  leagues,  are  printed  in 
the  RscoRo  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  MicUgan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2378) 
to  confer  UJ3.  citizenship  posthumously 
upcm  Abdul  Muhsin  Oalloel,  which  was 
read  the  first  time  by  tttie  and  the  sec- 
ond timA  at  length. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICII.  The  bin  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  thebilL 

llie  bill  (S.  2378)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3878 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  Abdul 
Ifuhaln  OaUosl,  a  nattva  of  Iraq.  ahaU  ba 
held  and  oonaldered  to  have  been  a  ettlaen 
of  tha  United  SUtea  at  the  tlm«  of  his  death. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  340 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Afr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  be 
made  of  my  amendment  No.  340  to  'ihe 
amendment  No.  308  by  the  SenatOT  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  to  a  382 
to  correct  a  printing  error. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  words  "titie  11"  should  be 
changed  to  read  "titie  m." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFlCifiK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.     

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  CmZENSHIP  FOR  ABDUL 
MUHSIN  OALLOZI 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  introduced  a  bill  and  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Abdul 
Oallozi,  a  native  of  Iraq  who  had  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  a  numbo:  of 
years  and  was  ready  to  become  a  UB. 
dtizen.  was  shot  to  death  in  his  grocery 
store. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  for  ItB 
immediate  consideration. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  the  question  of 
immediate  consideration  has  been  deared 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  wdl  as  the  leadership  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
objection. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  deA 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  deric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  ciJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  5:30  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:14  pan. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Preddlng 
Officer. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing derlcs,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill— H  Jl.  9667— mak- 
ing iU)proprlations  for  tlie  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1972. 
anf^  for  otiier  purposes;  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  tiie  Senate  numbered  24 
to  the  bill  concurred  therein;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3.  5.  6.  14.  30.  31,  and  49  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurroice  of  the  Soiate;  and  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
22  and  23  to  the  bllL 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mx.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leads'  If 
he  could  ten  us  what  the  plans  are  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening  and  could  then 
redte  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

There  win  be  no  further  business  to- 
day. The  Senate  wiU  adjourn  shortly  un- 
til 9:30  ajn.  tomorrow.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  particular  with  re- 
spect to  Standing  Rule  No.  XXH.  the  1- 
hour  preceding  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  wUl  begin  to  run  immedl- 
atdy  upon  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
at  9:30  ajn.  This  would  mean  that  at 
10:30  tomorrow  morning,  the  Chair 
would  ask  the  derk  to  proceed  with  a 
mandatory  quorum  call,  and  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  quorum,  the  Senate 
would  then  proceed  to  take  a  mandatory 
roUcfdl  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoice  do- 
ture.  The  roUcaU  vote  would  begin  at 
about  10:40  tomorrow  morning. 

At  11  o'dodc  tomorrow  morning,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  whether  or 
not  doture  is  invoked,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edueatioo, 
and  Wdfare.  with  a  time  agreement  al- 
ready entered  thereon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  could  tiie 
Senatfv  teU  us  what  he  expects  in  the 
way  of  time  to  be  consumed  by  the  lAbor 
and  HEW  apprt^riatUm  bUl? 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  would  be  my  Judgment,  after 
having  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Magnusoit,  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  Departinoits  of  Labor  and  HEW, 
that  there  could  be  several  antidpated 
amendments  and  considerable  discus- 
sion. Tconorrow  wiU  be  consumed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  consideration  and  dls- 
posiUon  of  that  appropriation  biU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  foUowing 
that,  we  would  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2308. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  THrginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  there  is  enough  time 
remaining,  we  would  then  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  business  or 
perhaps  take  up  conference  reports.  But 
if  aU  of  tomorrow  afternoon  is  required — 
as  I  think  it  wlU  be — in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  «)propriation  bill  on  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  there  win  not  be  much 
time  for  other  business  tomorrow. 

On  Saturday,  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes at  10  o'clock — and  that  Is  the  pres- 
ent order,  which  of  course  is  always  sub- 
ject to  change— the  Senate  wiU  at  that 
time  then  take  up.  immediately  foDow- 
ing  the  recogniti<m  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  biU  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  pubUc  works, 
with  time  limitations  tho-eon  of  1  hour 
on  the  bin  and  one-half  hour  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingulBhed  acting  majority  leader  had 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  we  could 
conceivably  return  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2308  on  Saturdiur. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  I 
understand  the  able  Senator  to  refer  to 
the  return  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2308?        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  Satur- 
day, yes;  I  think  I  can  safely  say  for  the 
majority  leader  that  it  would  be  the  plan 
possibly  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
8.  2308  on  Saturday  following  the  com- 
pletion of  action  on  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  if  there  is  time  enough 
to  accomplish  any  progress. 

Bfr.  ORIFVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  30, 1971.  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATZONS 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presidoit,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  understanding  hope- 
fully that  this  will  be  the  final  quonmi 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  leg^lative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  29.  1971: 

Diplomatic  and  Forkion  Snvics 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
BeiTlce  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambaasadar 
Xxtnuvdlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Clille. 

Henry  E.  Catto.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Kl 
Salvador. 

William  Q.  Bowdler,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Oviatemala. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  AJil 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  29,  1971: 

U.8.  Cncorr  CotntTs 

WlUlam  H.  Timbers,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  judge,  second  circuit. 

UJ3.  Dnnxcr  CotntTB 

Malcolm  M.  Lucas,  of  California,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California. 

Lawrence  T.  Lydlck.  of  CallfomU.  to  be 
a  UjS.  district  judge  for  the  central  district 
o<  California. 


Spencer  M.  Williams,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  f<H'  the  northern  district 
of  California. 

C.  Stanley  Blair,  of  Iifaryland,  to  b«  a 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  ot  Mary. 
land. 

Herbwt  F.  Murray,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Marv. 
land. 

Joseph  H.  Toung,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land. 

Charles  L.  Brleant,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  Tork. 

Paul  Benson,  of  Nwth  Dakota,  to  be  a  VA. 
district  Judge  tat  the  district  of  North  Dakota 

Albert  V.  Bryan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
UJS.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia. 

U.S.  Patknt  Ovnci 

Brereton  Sturtevant,  of  Delaware,  to  be  an 
examiner  In  cblef,  U.8.  Patent  Office. 

DxPAKncxNT  or  Trai«spobtation 
Benjamin  Oliver  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

FKUauI.    COlUCtTNICATIONS    COMICISSIOM 

Charlotte  T.  Reld.  of  nilnols.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1.  1971, 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Zelma  Oeorge,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  March  26, 1973. 

COMltUNICATIONS   SATKLLITB   CORPORATION 

Frederic  O.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  until  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
in  1974. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMr«rfaK,  July  29,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  ye  stedfast,  unmovable.  always 
abounding  in  the  toork  of  the  Lord,  for- 
asmuch as  ye  Imow  that  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord. — ^I  Corinthians 
15:58. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  in  all  rever- 
ence and  humility  we  pause  in  Thy  pres- 
ence to  offer  unto  Thee  our  morning 
prayer.  lift  us  into  the  reality  of  Thy 
spirit  where  we  may  be  still  and  know 
that  Thou  art  God. 

We  come  with  hearts  overfiowing  with 
gratitude  and  pray  that  this  spirit  may 
fill  all  our  days.  We  have  so  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful:  Homes  where 
love  dwells;  churches  where  we  can  wor- 
ship as  we  desire;  friendships  which 
bless  our  lives;  a  Nation  that  is  free; 
work  to  do  and  the  strength  to  do  it. 

Rekindle  in  us  the  fires  of  our  faith 
and  time  our  hearts  to  Thee  that  we  may 
be  lifted  above  all  malice  and  all  ill  will 
and  with  Increasing  confidence  be  made 
adequate  for  the  tasks  of  this  new  day: 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Faith 
M.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis; 
Nancy  J.  Lewis  Kelthley;  Knute  K.  Lewis; 
Peggy  A.  Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis; 
Cindy  L.  Lewis  Kocbendcoter;  and,  Freder- 
ick L.  Baston. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8866.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  8866)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Talmaogk, 
Mr.  Bennxtt,  and  Mr.  Cohtis  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  c(Hiference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7109)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 


propriations to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7960)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  tmnounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9270)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  Nos.  4,  34, 
and  38. 
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MERGER  OP  THE  TWO  MAJOR 
BASKETBALL  LEAGUES 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Soeaker,  America 
has  always  been  a  sports  loving  nation. 


We  promote  little  league  baseball,  high 
school  football  and  basketball,  and  col- 
lege athletics  of  all  types.  But  in  recent 
years  It  has  been  professional  sports  that 
have  experienced  imprecedented  popu- 
larity. 

Professional  sports  provide  entertain- 
ment for  miUions.  However,  the  future 
for  some  professional  sports  is  not  as 
promising  as  it  once  was. 

The  pro  sport  facing  the  most  pre- 
carious financial  future  is  basketball. 
Despite  an  increase  in  attendance  of  238 
percent  from  1965  to  1970,  only  3  of  the 
28  professional  basketball  teams  showed 
a  profit  last  year. 

I  am  today,  along  with  37  cosponsors, 
introducing  legislation  to  permit  the 
merger  of  the  two  major  basketball 
leagues  without  being  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  same  type  of  legis- 
lation was  necessary  in  1966  to  save  pro- 
fessional football.  Unless  a  similar  rem- 
edy is  made  available  for  pro  basketball. 
It  may  pass  from  the  American  sports 
scene. 

Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation are:  Mr.  Andrkw  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Jerokx  Waldh,  Mr.  Geobge  Danielson. 
Mr.  Robert  McClory,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Smith  HI,  Mr.  Tom  Railsback.  Mr. 
Charles  Wiggins,  Mr.  William  J.  Keat- 
ing, Mr.  James  D.  McKevitt,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  Abbitt,  Mr.  Wayne  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Lamas  Baker,  Mr.  Donald  Brotzman.  Mr. 
Joel  Broyhill.  Mr.  Earle  Cabell.  Mr. 
Bob  Case,.  Mr.  James  M.  Collins,  Mr. 
Silvio  Conte,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Evans,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Fulton.  Mr.  James  R.  Gro- 
ver,  Jr.,  Mr.  Seymour  Halpern,  Mr. 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  Mr.  James  J.  Howard, 
Mr.  Ed  Jones,  Mr.  Dan  Kuykendall,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Mathias,  Mr.  Romano  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  K.  GuNN  McKay,  Mr.  William 
Moorhxad.  Mr.  Claude  Pepper,  Mr. 
Richardson  Preyer,  Mr.  James  H.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Harold  Runnels.  Mr.  James  B. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Wendell  Wyatt,  Mr. 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd. 


THE  LONG-ABUSED  ARMY  CHEMI- 
CAL  CORPS  DEVELOPED  THE 
VACCINE  TO  CONTROL  EQUINE 
ENCEPHALITIS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  received 
little  but  abuse  from  some  elements  of 
the  press  and  public  in  our  country.  The 
primary  target,  in  these  attacks  was  the 
biological  warfare  teams  which  were 
seeking  to  develop  defenses  by  which 
America  could  withstand  rare  and  dan- 
gerous diseases  should  they  be  used  by 
enemy  forces  against  our  population.  The 
work  of  these  detractors  was  so  weU  done 
tiiat  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  was  long 
ago  abolished  and  now  even  our  capabil- 
ity in  biological  and  chemical  warfare 
fields  is  being  destroyed. 

Very  recently  the  public  has  been 
shaken  by  a  very  serious  outbreak  of 
Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis.  It  has 
killed  thousands  of  horses  in  Texas  and 
elsewhere  and  the  disease  is  spreading. 
Vigorous  efforts  to  control  the  threat  and 


prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease  are 
now  in  progress  using  a  vaccine  developed 
by  the  very  same,  often  maligned  bltdogl- 
cal  warfare  teams. 

The  Army  Medical  Departmuit  devel- 
oped the  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis 
vaccine  at  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Re- 
search Institute  of  Infectious  Diseases. 
Fort  Detrick,  Md.  This  vaccine  is  being 
used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  current  epidemic  in  Texas,  and  has 
also  been  used  in  eight  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries. 

To  meet  further  threats  the  Army 
Medical  Department  is  producing  addi- 
tional vaccine,  mosquito  siureillance 
teams,  VEE  Isolation  support,  and  other 
assistance  as  required  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General, 
U.S.  Health  Service. 

The  Army's  principal  capabiUty  in  the 
field  of  biological  warfare  is  housed  at 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas.  This 
capability  is  being  systematically  de- 
stroyed under  administration  policy.  It 
is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  Im- 
portant services  by  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  ex- 
perts may  be  lost  to  future  efforts  to  com- 
bat similar  serious  outbrealcs  of  rare,  in- 
fectious diseases. 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  C7LARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (HJl.  19)  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  national  boating  safety 
program,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  (^erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Stxlka  out  all  after  the  finactlng  claxue 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971". 

DaCLASATIOK   OW  POLICT    AND   FUSFOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  CongreoB  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
Improve  boating  safety  and  to  foster  greater 
development,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
and  assisting  participation  by  the  several 
States,  the  boating  industry,  and  the  boating 
public  In  devtiopment  of  more  comfH'ehen- 
slve  boating  safety  programs;  by  authorizing 
the  estaMlshment  of  national  construction 
and  performanoe  standards  for  boats  and 
associated  equipment;  and  by  creating  more 
flexible  regulatory  authority  concerning  the 
use  of  boats  and  equlpm«nt.  It  Is  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  pcdlcy  of  Oongress  to  tm.- 
courage  greater  and  continuing  uniformity 
of  boating  laws  and  regtUatlons  as  among 
the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  a  higher  degree  of  reciprocity  and 
oamil7  among  the  several  jxulsdlctioDs,  and 
closer  cooperation  and  assistance  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  several 
States  In  devtioplng,  administering,  and  tsa- 
fordng  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  boating  safety. 

DEFDfinoira 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  and  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 
(1)  "Boat"  means  any  vessel — 

(A)  manufstotured  or  used  primarily  for 
noncommercial  use;  or 

(B)  leased,  rented,  or  chartered  to  another 
for  the  latter's  noncommercial  use:  or 

(C)  engaged  in  tlie  oarrylng  of  >lz  or  fewer 
rflHSwngefii. 


(3)  "Vessti"  includes  every  description  at 
watercraft,  other  than  a  seaplane  <m  the 
water,  used  or  capable  <A  being  used  as  a 
means  of  tranaportatlam  on  the  water. 

(8)  "Undocumented  vessel"  means  a  ves- 
sel which  does  not  have  and  Is  not  required 
to  have  a  valid  marine  document  as  a  vessel 
at  the  United  States. 

(4)  "Use"  means  operate,  navigate,  or  em- 
ploy. 

(6)  "Passenger"  means  every  person  car- 
ried on  board  a  vessel  other  than — 

(A)  the  owner  or  his  representative: 

(B)  the  operator; 

(C)  bona  fide  members  of  the  crew  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  vessel  who  have 
contributed  no  consideration  for  their  car- 
riage and  who  are  paid  for  their  servloee;  or 

(D)  any  guest  on  board  a  vees^  which  is 
being  used  exclusively  for  pleasure  purpoees 
who  has  not  contributed  any  consideration, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  for  his  carriage. 

(6)  "Owner"  means  a  ptnaa  who  claims 
lawful  possession  of  a  vessel  by  virtue  of 
legal  title  or  eqtiltable  Interest  therein  whl<A 
entitles  him  to  such  possession. 

(7)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in — 

(A)  the  manufacture,  construction,  or  as- 
sembly of  boats  or  associated  equlpmMit;  or 

(B)  the  manufacture  or  construction  of 
components  for  boats  and  associated  equip- 
ment to  be  sold  for  subsequent  assembly;  or 

(C)  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
for  sale  of  boats,  associated  equipment,  or 
components  thereof. 

(8)  "Associated  equipment"  meens — 

(A)  any  system,  pext,  or  component  of  a 
boat  as  originally  manufactured  or  any  sim- 
ilar part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold 
for  replacement,  repair,  or  Improvement  of 
such  system,  part,  or  component; 

(B)  any  accessory  or  equipment  for.  or 
appurtenance  to.  a  boat;  and 

(C)  any  marine  safety  article,  accessory,  or 
equipment  Intended  for  use  by  a  poson  on 
board  a  boat;  but 

(D)  excluding  radio  eq\ilpment, 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is 
operating. 

(10)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ou&m,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(11)  "Eligible  State"  means  one  that  has 
a  State  boating  safety  program  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Secretary. 

apfucabuxtt 
Sbc.  4.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  vessels  and 
associated  equiiment  used,  to  be  used,  or 
carried  in  vessels  used,  on  waters  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
on  the  high  seas  beyond  the  territorial  seas 
for  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Sections  6  through  11  and  subsections 
ia(a)  and  12(b)  of  this  Act  are  applicabis 
also  to  boats  moving  or  intended  to  be  moved 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

(c)  This  Act,  except  those  sections  where 
the  content  expressly  indicates  otherwise, 
does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  foreign  vessels  temporarily  using  wa- 
ters subject  to  United  States  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  military  ax  public  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  except  recreational-type  public  ves- 
sels; 

(3)  a  vessel  i^ose  owner  Is  a  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  which  Is  ussd  principally 
for  governmental  purposes,  and  which  Is 
clearly  identifiable  as  such; 

(4)  ships'  lifeboats. 

Boat  and  Associatxd  Xornpiairr  Btamdaios 
Am  UsB 

SAIVTT    KXatTLATIOirS    AMD    BTAinMUUIS 

BBC.  B.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  regu- 
lations— 

(1)  establishing  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  associated  equipment, 
and  establishing  procedures  and  tests  re- 
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quired  to  ibmmuz*  ooBfonnaBe*  with  taoh 
sUndutU.  Bkoh  sUiulMd  ilMll  b«  nwon- 
•bls.  abaU  ma«(  tta*  xM«d  for  bostlnc  Mfatr. 
and  BtUkU  be  etoted.  IneotMr  m  practicable,  in 
terms  ol  pertormaaoe; 

(2)  reqvarlng  the  Intallatinn.  carrying,  or 
using  <a  aiwoclated  equipment  on  boats  and 
claases  of  boats  subject  to  tbls  Act;  and  pro- 
hlUtliig  the  Installation,  oanTlng,  or  using 
at  associated  equipment  which  does  not  con- 
form with  saf  e^  standards  established  under 
this  section.  Bqulpment  contemplated  by 
this  (dause  Includes,  but  U  not  limited  to. 
fuel  systems.  ventOatlon  systems,  eleotileal 
systems,  navigational  lights,  sound  produc- 
ing derloes,  fire  fighting  eqiUpment,  life- 
saving  devices,  signaling  devloes,  ground 
tackle,  life  and  grab  rails,  and  navigational 
equipment. 

(b)  A  regulation  or  standard  lasued  under 
this  section — 

(1)  shall  specify  an  affective  data  irtiloh  la 
not  earlier  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
ttom  the  data  of  Issuance,  except  that  this 
pvtod  ahaU  be  Increaaed  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  to  not  more  than  rtghteen 
months  In  any  case  Involving  major  product 
design,  retooling,  or  major  changes  In  the 
manufacturing  process,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  there  exists  a  boating  safety  haa- 
ard  ao  crlUeal  as  to  require  an  earlier  effec- 
tive date:  vAiat  consUtutes  major  product 
redesign,  retocdlng,  or  major  changes  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  may  not  compel  substantial  alteration 
of  a  boat  or  item  of  aaaodated  equipment 
which  is  In  existence,  or  the  construction  or 
manufacture  of  which  Is  commenced,  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation;  but  sub- 
ject to  that  limitation  may  require  compli- 
ance or  performance  to  avoid  a  subetantlal 
risk  of  personal  Injury  to  the  public  that  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  in  relation 
to  the  degree  of  hasard  that  the  compliance 
will  correct;  and 

(3)  shall  be  consistent  with  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  Installation  and  main- 
tenance of  sanitation  equipment. 

psxacBnnro  xBn7i.AnoH8  and  STAitiuaiM 
Sxc.  6.  In  estabUBhlng  a  need  for  fonnu- 
latlng  and  prescrlbtng  regulations  and  stand- 
ards under  section  6  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  among  other  things — 

(1)  consider  the  need  for  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  regulations  or  standards  will 
contribute  to  boating  safety; 

(2)  consider  relevant  available  boat  safety 
standards,  statistics  and  data,  Including  pub- 
lic and  private  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  proposed  regu- 
lation or  standard  Is  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate for  the  particular  type  of  boat  or 
associated  equipment  for  which  It  Is  pre- 
scribed; 

(4)  consult  with  the  BoaUng  Safety  Ad- 
vlsiory  Council  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 33  of  this  Act  regarding  all  of  the 
foregoing  considerations. 

DBPLAT  OP  LABELS  SVmXWC'IWO  COXPLIAMCX 

Sxc.  7.  The  Secretary  may  require  or  per- 
mit the  display  of  seals,  labels,  plates,  izislg- 
nla,  or  other  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying  or  evidencing  compliance  with 
Federal  safety  regulations  and  standards  for 
boats  and  associated  equipment. 

DXUEGATTON     OV    INSPXCTTOM    rUNCTIOIf 

Sac.  8  The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  such 
regulations,  supervision,  and  review  as  he 
may  prescribe,  delegate  to  any  person,  or 
private  or  public  agency,  or  to  any  employee 
under  the  supervision  of  such  person  or 
agency,  any  work,  business,  or  function  re- 
specting the  examination,  inspection,  and 
testing  necessary  for  compliance  enforcement 
or  for  the  development  of  data  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  preecrlbe  and  to  issue  regu- 
lations and  standards,  under  sections  S  and  0 
of  this  Act. 


Sao.  9.  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  oonsldera 
that  boating  safety  will  not  be  adversely 
affected.  Issue  exemptions  from  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  and  standards 
established  thereunder,  on  tenns  and  condi- 
tions as  he  considers  appropriate. 

rxraBAL  puucpnoN 

Sic.  10.  Unless  pomltted  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  9  of  this  Act,  no  State  or  po- 
Utloal  subdlvtMon  thereof  may  estabUali. 
continue  in  effect,  or  enforce  any  provision  at 
law  or  regulation  which  eetabllshee  any  boat 
est  associated  equipment  performanoe  or  other 
safety  standard,  or  wbloh  Imposes  any  re- 
quirement for  associated  equipment,  exoepC, 
unleaa  dlsi4>proved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
carrying  or  using  of  marine  safety  articles  to 
meet  uniquely  haoardow  oocMlltl<ms  or  dr- 
cumstanoas  within  the  State,  which  Is  not 
identical  to  a  Psderal  regulation  Issued  under 
section  5  of  this  Act. 


uaaaamm  or  iroitcoitvaaifiiro  roaaum-MAna 

SOATB 

Sac.  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  au- 
thorlae  the  Importation  of  a  nonoonf crmlng 
boat  or  associated  equipment  iq>on  terms 
and  conditions.  Including  the  furnishing  of 
bond,  wttleh  wUI  assure  that  the  boat  or  asso- 
ciated equipment  will  be  brought  Into  oon- 
formlty  with  the  appUcaMe  Pederal  safety 
regulations  and  standards  before  It  is  used 
on  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

PSOHmmD  ACTS 

Sac.  IX  (a)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture,  construct,  aaeemble.  In- 
troduce, or  deliver  for  Introdoctlon  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  import  into  the  United 
States,  or  if  engaged  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing or  dlsMbutlng  boats  or  associated  equip- 
ment, sell  or  offer  for  sale,  any  boat,  aaso- 
dated  equipment,  or  component  thenot  to 
be  sold  for  subsequent  assembly,  unless 

(A)  it  conforms  with  regulations  and 
standards  preecribed  under  this  Act,  or 

(B)  It  Is  Intended  solely  for  export,  and 
so  labeled,  tagged,  <»■  marked  on  the  boat  or 
equipment  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer, if  any,  which  is  exported. 

(2)  afllx,  attach,  or  display  a  seal,  labti, 
plate,  insignia,  or  other  device  indicating  or 
suggesting  oonqtl  lance  with  Federal  safety 
staiulards,  on.  In.  or  with  a  boat  or  Item  of 
associated  equipment,  which  Is  false  or  mis- 
leading; 

(8)  fail  to  furnish  a  notlflcation  as  re- 
quired by  section  16(a)  or  exercise  reason- 
able diligence  in  fulfilling  the  undertaking 
given  pursuant  to  section  16(c)  of  this  Aot. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  subjecrt  to  any  pen- 
al^ rontalned  In  this  section  If  he  establishes 
that  he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  that  a  boat  or  nrrrrnlatinl 
equlpn)ent  does  not  conform  with  aK>Ileable 
Federal  boat  safety  standards,  or  who  holds 
a  certificate  Issued  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  boat  or  associated  equipn>ent  to  the  effect 
that  such  boat  or  associated  equipment  con- 
forms to  all  applicable  Federal  boat  safety 
standards,  unless  such  person  knows  or  rea- 
sonably diould  have  known  that  such  boat 
or  associated  equipment  doee  not  so  oon- 
ftonn. 

(c)  No  person  may  use  a  vessel  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. 

(d)  No  fwrson  may  use  a  vaesel,  including 
one  otherwlfle  exempted  by  section  4(c)  of 
this  Act.  in  a  negligent  manner  so  as  to 
endanger  the  life,  limb,  or  propesty  of  aziy 
person.  Violations  of  this  subsection  Involv- 
ing use  which  Is  grossly  negligent,  subject 
the  violator.  In  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ties prescribed  in  this  Act,  to  the  erimlnal 
penalties  preecribed  in  section  84. 

(e)  No  vessel  equipped  with  pn^jMiMon 
maohlnary  of  any  type  and  not  euhjeet  to 


the  manning  requirements  of  the  vessM  la* 
QMctlon  laws  administered  by  the  Ooasi 
Guard,  may  while  carrying  psssengBii  ft* 
hire,  be  used  except  In  the  cbsrge  of  a  par- 
son licensed  for  such  service  under  regula- 
tiooB,  preecribed  by  the  Secretary,  which 
pertain  to  qualifications,  issuance,  revoca- 
tion, or  suspension,  and  related  matters. 

(f)  Seotion  12(e)  of  this  Aot  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  vessel  being  used  for  bona  fide 
dealer  demonstrations  furnished  without 
fee  to  business  invitees.  However,  if  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  evidence  the  Secretary 
determines,  pursuant  to  sectlcti  6  hereof, 
that  requiring  veasels  so  used  to  be  under 
the  otrntrd  of  licensed  peraons  Is  necessary 
to  meet  the  need  for  boating  safety,  then 
the  Secretary  may  promulgate  regulations 
requiring  the  licensing  of  persons  controlling 
such  vessels  In  the  same  manner  as  provided 
In  seotion  12(e)  of  this  Act  for  persons  In 
control  of  vessels  carrying  passengers  for 
hire. 

TXBiairATioM  OF  xnraAvx  xjbb 

Sac.  18.  If  a  Coast  Quard  boarding  oflloer 
observes  a  boat  being  used  without  suffldent 
llfeeavtng  or  flreOghtlng  devices  or  in  an 
overloaded  or  other  unsafe  condition  aa  de- 
fined in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and  In 
his  Judgment  such  use  createe  an  aqieelaUy 
hazardous  condition,  he  may  direct  the  op- 
erator to  take  whatever  immediate  and  rea- 
sonable steps  would  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  tSioee  aboard  the  vessel,  including 
directing  the  operator  to  return  to  mooring 
and  to  remain  there  imtll  the  situation 
creating  the  hasard  is  corrected  or  ended. 

XMSPCCTXON,     DrVXSTXOATION.     BSPOBTXMO 

Skc.  14.  (a)  Bvery  manufacturer  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  establish 
and  maintain  records,  make  reports,  and 
provide  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  manufaottuer  has  acted 
or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  issued  thereundw.  A  manu- 
facturer shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer, 
enq>loyee,  or  agent  authorised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  the  offlcer,  employee,  or  agent 
to  InqMct  at  reasonable  times  factories  or 
other  facilities,  books,  papers,  records,  and 
documents  relevant  to  determining  eAethsr 
the  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder. 

(b)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  containing  or  relating  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1908  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
authorised  to  be  exempted  tntn  puhUc  dis- 
closure by  subsection  562(b)  of  title  i. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential for  the  purpoee  of  that  section  ot 
title  18,  except  that,  upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary,  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

MonncATiON  or  Dxpscra;  axPAa  oa 


Sac.  16.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  who  dis- 
covers or  acquires  information  which  he 
determines,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  and 
prudent  Judgment,  indicates  that  a  boat  or 
asBOdated  equipment  subject  to  an  i^pll- 
caUe  standard  or  regulation  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act  dther  fails  to 
oomply  with  such  standard  or  regulation,  or 
contains  a  defect  which  createe  a  substan- 
tial risk  of  personal  injury  to  the  public, 
shall.  If  such  boat  or  aBsnclatert  eqiUpment 
has  left  the  place  of  manufacttire,  furnish 
notification  oT  such  defect  or  failure  of  com- 
pliance as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  within  a  reasonalfle  time 
after  the  manufacturer  has  discovered  the 
defeot. 
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(b)  The  notUleatton  required  by  w****" 
tton  (•)  ot  this  section  shall  be  given  to  the 
fouowlng  perscms  In  the  fonowlng  manner— 

(iHSy  ontlfled  mall  to  the  first  PJ»^-« 
tor  porpoees  other  than  reeale:  Proeided. 
inK»ttteiequlrement  for  notification  of  suoh 
first  purchaser  tfhall  be  satisfied  U  the  man- 
^S^Btaxn  exerdsea  reasonable  diligence  In 
creating  and  maintaining  a  Mat  of  such  pvx- 
gljagers  and  their  current  addresses  and  sends 
the  required  notice  to  each  person  on  said 
Bst  at  the  addreas  appearing  thereon; 

(2)  by  certified  mall  to  subsequent  pur- 
chasers, a  known  to  the  manufacturer; 

(8)  by  oertlfled  maU  or  other  more  expedl- 
ticuB  means  to  the  dealers  or  distributors  of 
such  manufacturer  to  whom  s^  boat  or 
Msodated  equipment  was  delivered; 

(cl  The  notification  reqidred  by  sxriJsec- 
tuii  (a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  dear 
description  of  such  defect  or  faUure  to  oom- 
ply, Ml  evaluation  of  the  hamrd  "«on- 
kbly  related  thereto,  a  «rtat«n««^o«J** 
Bieasures  to  be  taken  to  correct  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply,  and  an  undertaking  by 
the  manufacturer  to  take  such  measures  at 
his  sole  cost  and  expense.  .  >.  .„ 

(d)  Bvery  manufacturer  shaU  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  true  or  repreeentatlve  copy  of 
aU  notices,  buUetins,  and  other  communica- 
tions to  dealers  or  distributors  of  such  man- 
ufacturer or  to  purchasers,  or  subsequent 
purchasers,  of  boats  or  assodated  equipment 
of  such  manufacturer,  regarding  any  defeot 
rautlng  to  safety  In  such  boats  or  associated 
equipment  or  any  failure  to  comply  with  a 
rtandard.  regulation,  or  order  apirtlcable  to 
such  boat  or  associated  equipment.  The  Sec- 
retary may  publish  or  otherwise  dlsdose  to 
the  pubUc  so  miich  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  such  notices  or  other  information 
m  his  possession  as  he  deems  wlU  assist  in 
osrrylng  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
■haU  not  dlsdose  any  information  which 
contains  or  relate  to  a  trade  secret  unleaa 
he  determines  that  it  is  neoeasary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If  through  teeting,  inspection,  investi- 
gation, research,  or  examination  of  reports 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  boat  or  associated  equip- 
ment subject  to  this  Act — 

(1)  fails  to  comply  with  an  api^cable 
standard  or  regulation  prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  6;  or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which   rdatea  to 
safety,  and  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
notlfioKtion  provided  under  this  section  is 
appropriate,  he  shall  notify  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  boat  or  associated  equipment 
of  such  defect  or  fail\ire  to  comity.  Tlie  no- 
tice shall  contain  the  findings  of  tiie  Secre- 
tary and  shall  Include  a  synopsis  of  the  In- 
formation upon  which  the  findings  are  based. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  manufac- 
turer shall  furnish  the  notification  described 
In  subeection  (c)  to  the  persons  designated 
in  subsection  (b),  unless  the  manufacturer 
dlq>utes  the   Secretary's  determination,  in 
which  case  the  Secretary  shall  afford  suoh 
manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
views  to  establish  that  there  U  no  failure 
of  compliance  or  defect  relating  to  safety. 
Where  the  Secretary  determines  it  U  in  the 
public  intareat.  he  may  publish  notice  of  such 
proceeding  in  the  Federal  Register  and  af- 
ford interested  persons,  Indudlng  the  Boat- 
ing Safety  Advisory  Council,  an  opportunity 
to  comment  thereon.  If  after  such  presently 
tion  by  the  manufacturer  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  boat  or  associated  equip- 
ment does  not  oonqdy  with  an  applicable 
standard  or  regulation,  or  that  it  contains 
a  defect  related  to  safety,  the  Secretary  may 
direct  the  manufacturer  to  furnish  the  no- 
tification specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  to  the  pereoos  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  seotion. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  aeetloB  IS,  the  term 


••aaaodated  equipment"  indudes  only  such 
Items  or  classes  of  aesoelated  equipmentas 
the  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation  or  order 
prescribe  after  determining  that  the  ^>pU- 
oatlon  of  the  requirements  of  this  seetion 
to  such  Items  or  clssn^s  of  associated  equip- 
ment Is  reasonable,  appropriate,  and  in 
fwtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  promul- 
gate regulations  defining  and  establlahing 
procedures  and  otherwise  furthering  the 
purpoees  of  this  section. 

SXNDZBINa  or  ASSIBTAMCX  UX  CA8UALTIX8 

Sac.  18.  (a)  TTie  operator  of  a  vessel,  in- 
dudlng one  otherwise  exempted  by  subsec- 
tion 4(c)  of  this  Act,  involved  in  a  coUlslon. 
aoddent.  or  other  casualty,  to  the  extent  he 
can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his  own 
vessel,  or  persons  aboard,  shall  render  all 
practical  and  necessary  aaaUtainoe  to  persons 
affected  by  the  coUlalon,  accident,  or  casualty 
to  aave  them  from  danger  caused  by  the 
ooUlsion,  acddent.  or  casualty.  He  sbaU  alao 
give  his  name,  address,  and  the  IdentlflcaUon 
of  his  vessel  to  any  person  injured  and  to  the 
owner  of  any  property  damaged.  The  duties 
imposed  by  this  subsection  are  In  addition 
to  any  duties  otherwise  Imposed  by  law. 

(b)  Any  person  who  compiles  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  who  gratul- 
toualy  and  in  good  faith  renders  assistance 
at  the  scene  of  a  vessel  collision,  accident,  or 
other  casualty  without  objection  of  any  per- 
son assisted,  ShaU  not  be  held  liable  tor  any 
dvil  damages  as  a  result  of  the  rendering  of 
assistance  or  for  any  act  or  omlesion  in  pro- 
viding or  arranging  salvage,  towage,  medical 
treatment,  or  other  assistance  where  the 
assisting  person  acts  as  an  ordinary,  reason- 
ably prudent  man  woiild  have  acted  under 
the  same  or  similar  drcum  stances. 

NUMBSBIMO  or  CXKTAIN  Vl 


State's  system  Is  ^iproved,  or  until  its  ex> 
plration  date,  at  the  option  of  the  State. 

(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  detemlnee 
that  a  State  is  not  administering  its  ap- 
proved numbering  system  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  nimiberlng  system,  or  haa 
altered  its  system  without  his  approval,  he 
may  withdraw  his  approval  after  giving  no- 
tice to  the  State,  in  writing,  setting  forth 
specifically  wherein  the  SUte  has  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  required,  and  the  State 
has  not  corrected  such  failures  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  being  notified  by  the 
Secretary. 


Sac.  17.  An  undocumented  vessel  equipped 
with  pn^ulsion  maohlnery  of  any  type  shall 
have  a  number  Issued  by  the  proper  Issuing 
authority  in  the  State  in  which  the  vessel 
Is  i^lndpally  used. 

srAiroAis  mncsaaiMO 

Sac.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  esUbllsh 
by  regulation  a  standard  numbering  system 
for  vessels.  Upon  application  by  a  State  the 
Secretary  shall  i^^vove  a  State  numbering 
system  which  la  in  accord  with  tihe  standard 
numbering  system  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  ntmibering  and  casualty  re- 
porting. A  State  with  an  approved  system  U 
the  Issuing  authority  under  the  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  the  Issuing  authority  in  Stataa 
where  a  Stote  numbering  system  has  not 
been  i4>proved. 

(b)  If  a  State  haa  a  numbering  system 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  the  Aot 
of  September  2,  1968  (72  Stat.  1764),  as 
amended,  prior  to  enactment  ^hereof,  the 
system  need  not  be  Immediately  revised  to 
conform  with  this  Act  and  may  continue  In 
effect  without  change  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act. 

(c)  When  a  vessd  Is  actually  numbered 
In  the  State  of  prlndpal  use,  it  shall  be 
considered  as  In  compliance  with  the  num- 
bering system  requirements  of  any  State 
In  which  it  la  temporarily  used. 

(d)  When  a  veasd  is  removed  to  a  new 
State  of  prtndpal  use,  the  issuing  authority 
of  that  State  shaU  recognise  the  validity  of 
a  number  awarded  by  any  other  Iwaiiing 
authority  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixty  days 
before  requiring  numbering  In  the  new 
State. 

(e)  If  a  State  has  a  numbering  system 
approved  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
that  State  must  aooept  and  reoognlae  any 
certificate  of  number  imatO.  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  pivvlous  IseiiTiig  auUiusKy  In 
that  State,  for  one  yedr  trOkn  XM  date  that 


Sac.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary,  when  he  is  the 
t<ppiing  authority,  may  exenq>t  a  vessel  or 
dasB  of  vessels  from  the  numbering  provl- 
sions  of  this  Act  under  such  conditions  ■■ 
he  may  prescribe. 

(b)  When  a  State  is  the  Issuing  author- 
ity, it  may  exempt  frMn  the  numbering  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  any  vessel  or  daas  of  ves- 
sd that  has  been  exempted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  aa  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary. 

DxscaiPTioK  or  caaiuiCATa  or  mujuib 
Sac.  20.  (a)  A  certificate  of  number  granted 
xmder  this  Act  shall  be  pocket  slaa,  shall 
be  at  all  times  available  for  inspection  on 
the  vessd  for  which  lasued  when  the  vessel 
is  In  use,  and  may  not  be  valid  for  mx>re 
t,hii.n  three  years.  The  certificate  of  number 
for  vesseU  less  than  twcnty-«ix  fMt  In 
length  and  leased  or  rented  to  another  for 
the  letter's  nonownmerdal  use  of  lees  than 
twenty-foiur  hours  may  be  retained  aa  shore 
by  the  vessd's  owner  or  his  representative 
at  the  place  from  whldi  the  vessel  departo 
or  returns  to  the  pueuassinn  at  the  owner  or 
his  represenUtive.  A  vessd  which  does  not 
have  the  certificate  of  number  on  board 
^y,».u  be  identified  while  in  use,  and  con^y 
with  such  other  requirements,  as  the  issu- 
ing authority  preacrlbea. 

(b)  The  owiter  of  a  vased  numbered  under 
thU  Aot  shall  furnish  to  the  issuing  author- 
ity notice  of  the  transfer  of  all  or  part  of 
his  Interest  in  the  vessd,  or  of  the  destruc- 
tion or  abandonment  of  the  veasd,  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereof,  and  ahall  furnish 
notice  of  any  change  of  addreas  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  the  change,  in  accordance 
with  preecribed  regulations. 

DiBPLAT  or  inmBSB 
Sac.  ai.  A  number  required  by  thU  Act 
shall  be  painted  on.  or  attached  to,  eaeb 
side  of  the  forward  half  of  the  veasd  for 
which  It  was  issued,  and  ahall  be  of  the  slae. 
color,  and  type  as  may  be  preecribed  by  the 
Secretary.  No  other  number  may  be  eanrled 
on  the  forward  haU  of  the  vesseL 


Sac.  aa.  When  a  State  Is  ths  Issuing  author- 
ity it  may  require  that  the  operator  of  a. 
numbered  vessd  hold  a  vaUd  safety  oartlfl- 
cate  issued  under  terms  and  conditions  set 
by  the  iT"'<"g  authority. 

KMoauauMW 

Sac.  23.  This  lff«"«"g  authority  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  and  establish  f sea  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  sections  IT  throu^  a«  and 
section  37  of  thU  Act.  A  BUte  Issuing  anthor- 
Ity  may  Impose  only  terms  and  condltlona 
for  vessd  numbering  (1)  which  are  preecribed 
by  this  Act  or  the  regulations  of  the  Secfe- 
tary  concerning  the  standard  numberlBg 
system,  or  (2)  which  relate  to  i«txjf  of  pay- 
ment of  SUte  or  local  tana. 

puBifiaBura  or  nrroaacAXSOir 
Sac.  34.  Any  person  may  request  from  an 
Issuing  authority  vessd  numbnlngand  reg- 
istration Information  which  Is  retrtevaMe 
troBO.  veasd  numbering  system  records  of  the 
tHolBg  auUiuitty.  When  the  lastiiBg  authority 
is  aattsfied  that  the  request  U  reasonable  and 
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nlftted  to  a  boktlnc  Mfety  purpoM.  tha  In- 
Xormatlon  aball  be  fiimUhed  upon  paymMit 
by  aticb  person  of  tb«  coat  of  retrieval  and 
fumlsbing  of  tbe  Information  requaetad. 

State  Boatiko  EUnrrr  PRCxntAMa 

XSrABUSBMXMT    AMD    ACCKPTANCS 

Sec.  26.  In  order  to  encourage  greater  State 
participation  and  consistency  in  boating 
safety  efforts,  and  particularly  greater  safety 
patrol  and  enforcement  activities,  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  State  boating  safety  pro- 
grams directed  at  iniplementlng  and  supple- 
menting this  Act.  Acceptance  is  necessary 
for  a  State  to  receive  full  rather  than  par- 
tial Federal  flnanclal  assistance  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  make  Federal 
ftinds  available  to  an  extent  permitted  by 
subsection  27(d)  of  this  Act  to  national  non- 
profit public  service  organizations  for  na- 
tional boating  safety  programs  and  activities 
which  he  considers  to  be  In  the  pnbllc 
Interest. 

boatino  SArmr  paocaAit  comtknt 
8k.  26.  (a)   The  Secretary  shaU  accept  a 
State  boating  safety  program  which — 

(1)  Incorporates  a  State  vessel  number- 
ing system  previously  approved  imder  this 
Act  or  Includes  such  a  numbering  system  as 
part  of  the  proposed  boating  safety  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  includes  generally  the  other  subetan- 
tlve  content  of  the  Model  State  Boat  Act  as 
approved  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boating  Law  Administrators  In  con- 
jonctlon  with  tbe  Council  of  state  Oovem- 
menta.  or  la  in  substantial  conformity 
therewith,  or  conform  sulBclently  to  In- 
sure uniformity  and  promote  comity  among 
the  several  jurisdictions; 

(3)  provides  for  patrol  and  other  activity 
to  aaraie  anforoement  of  the  State  boating 
safety  laws  and  regulations; 

(4)  provides  for  boating  safety  education 
programs; 

(5)  designates  the  State  authority  or 
agency  which  will  administer  the  boating 
safety  program  and  the  allocated  Federal 
funds;  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  designated  State  au- 
thority or  agency  will  submit  reports  In  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  permit  acceptance  where  the  gen- 
eral Intent  and  purpose  of  such  require- 
ments are  met  and  nothing  contained  there- 
in Is  in  any  way  intended  to  discourage  a 
State  program  which  Is  more  extensive  or 
comprdxenalve  than  suggested  herein,  par- 
Ucularly  with  the  regard  to  safety  patrol  and 
enforcement  activity  conunensurate  with 
the  amount  and  type  of  boatUxg  activity 
within  the  State,  and  with  regard  to  public 
boat  safety  education,  and  experimental  pro- 
grams which  oould  enhance  boating  safety. 

ALLOCATION   or  rXDKBAL  Tvme 

SBC.  27.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  aUocate 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  several 
SUtes  as  soon  as  practicable  after  July  1  of 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  In  the  development  of  boating  safety 
programs  during  the  first  three  fiscal  years 
for  which  funds  are  available  under  this 
Act.  the  funds  shall  be  allocated  among  ap- 
plying States  having  a  boating  safety  pro- 
gram, or  which  indicate  to  the  Secretary 
their  Intention  to  establish  boating  safety 
programs  in  accordance  with  section  25  of 
this  Act.  One-half  of  the  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated equally  awwng  the  applying  States. 
The  other  half  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
applying  State  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  propelled  by  machinery  num- 
bered In  that  State  bears  to  the  ntimber  of 
such  vessels  numbered  In  all  applying 
SUtes. 

(c)  In  flacal  years  after  the  third  llsoal 
year  for  wtilob  funds  ai«  avAlMble  oadv  thla 
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Act  the  moneys  a|>praprl«ted  shall  be  aUo- 
oated  among  applying  States.  Of  the  total 
available  funds  one-third  aball  be  aUooated 
each  year  equally  among  ^>plying  States. 
One-third  shall  be  allocated  so  that  the 
amotint  each  year  to  each  t^tplying  eligible 
State  will  be  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  number 
of  vessels  numbwed  In  that  State,  under  a 
numbering  system  approved  under  this  Act, 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  vessels  num- 
bered in  aU  applying  eligible  SUtes.  The  re- 
maining one-third  shaU  be  allocated  so  that 
the  amount  each  year  to  each  applying  eli- 
gible SUte  shall  be  In  the  same  ratio  as  the 
SUte  funds  expended  or  obligated  for  the 
SUte  boating  safety  program  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  by  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
SUte  funds  expended  or  obligated  for  that 
fiscal  year  by  aU  the  applying  eligible  sutea. 
(d)  The  Secretary  may  aUocato  not  mwe 
than  6  per  centum  of  funds  i^prc^ruted  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  national  boating  safety  ac- 
tivities of  one  or  more  national  nonprofit- 
public  service  organiaatlons. 

AIXOCATION  LtMrXATIONS;    XnTOBLIOATB)  OB 
UMAXXOCATXD  FDNDS 

Sac.  28.  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  alloca- 
tion ratios  prescribed  in  section  27  of  this 
Act,  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  annual 
coet  of  a  Sute's  boating  safety  program  may 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
66%  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1973.  50  per 
centum  In  fiscal  year  1974,  40  per  centum  In 
year  1976,  etnd  33  !4  per  centum  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  No  Sute  may  receive  nwre  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  or 
available  for  allocation  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Amounu  allocated  to  a  SUte  shall  be 
available  for  oMlgatlon  by  that  SUte  for  a 
period  of  three  years  following  the  date  of 
allocation.  Funds  unoUigated  by  the  SUte  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  shall 
be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  and  shaU  be 
available  with  other  funds  to  be  allooated  by 
the  Secretary  during  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Funds  avsOlable  to  the  Secretary  which 
have  not  been  allocated  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  carried  forward  as  part  of  tbe 
total  aUooatlon  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

DCrXKMINATION  OF  STATX  rUNDS  EXPXNOKD 

Bec.  29.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  compuution  by  a 
SUte  of  funds  expended  or  obligated  for  the 
boating  safety  program  shall  Include  the  ac- 
quisition, maintenance,  and  operating  cobU 
of  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies;  per- 
sonnel salaries  and  reimbursable  expenses; 
the  costs  of  training  personnel;  public  boat 
safety  education:  the  coeU  of  administering 
the  program;  and  other  expenses  which  the 
Secretary  considers  apprc^rUte.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  any  issues  which  arise 
In  connection  with  such  cocnpuUtlon. 

AtTTHOBISATION  rOB  APPBOPKIATION8  FOB  STATS 

.  BOATnto  BArarr  progbaics 

Sbc.  30.  Tat  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial asslsUnce  for  SUte  boating  safety  pro- 
grams there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  $7,500,000  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  appropriations  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

PATMXNTS 

Sbc.  31.  (a)  Amounu  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 27  of  this  Act  shall  be  computed  and 
paid  to  the  SUtes  as  foUowa: 

( 1 )  During  the  flrat  three  fiscal  years  that 
funds  are  available  the  Secretary  shall 
schedule  the  Initial  payment  to  each  SUU  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  after  application 
and  oompllanoe  with  subaectlon  27(b)  of  thla 
Act. 

(2)  For  fiscal  years  after  the  third  fiscal 
year  t<x  which  funds  are  avaUable,  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  during  the  last  quarter 
ot  a  flwal  yaar.  on  Um  basia  at  oanpatatlona 
made  puiauant  to  aeetion  29  of  thla  Act  and 
m^tantttod  bf  tta*  Btataa.  tiM  p«onta«  of 


the  funds  avaUabla  for  ttaa  next  «»-««t>i  m^ 
to  which  each  eligible  State  ahaU  be  entitled. 
Notice  of  the  percentage  and  of  the  dollar 
amount.  If  It  can  then  be  datermlned,  for  each 
SUU  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Sutee  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  an  amount  made  available  to  a 
SUU  for  a  prior  year  la  greater  or  lees  thai) 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  made 
avaUable  to  that  SUU  for  the  prior  year, 
because  of  laUr  or  more  accuraU  SUte  ex- 
penditure Information,  the  amount  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  may  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  appropriate  amount. 

(b)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  shall  schedule  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  consistent  with  the  program 
purposes  and  applicable  Treasury  regulations, 
BO  as  to  minimize  tbe  time  elapsing  between 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  and  the  subsequent  disbursement 
thereof  by  a  SUte. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  to  tbe  designated  SUte  authority 
or  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  boating  safety  program  submitted 
by  the  SUte  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  com- 
plies with  this  Act  or  sUndards  esUbllshed 
by  regulations  thereunder;  or 

(2)  in  the  admlnistraUon  of  the  boating 
safety  program,  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  standards 
esUbllshed  by  the  regulations; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  SUte  authority 
or  agency  that  no  further  paymenu  will  be 
made  to  the  SUte  until  the  program  con- 
forms to  the  esUbllshed  standards  or  the 
failure  Is  corrected. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and 
other  fiscal  procedures  as  are  necessary  and 
reasonable  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  this  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  acoeaa  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documente, 
papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent  to 
Federal  funds  aUocated  under  this  Act. 

OONST7I.TATION  AlfD  COOPXEATIOM 

Sbc.  32.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities undM'  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
consult  with  SUte  and  local  governments, 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
and  committees,  private  industry,  and  other 
persons  having  an  Interest  In  boating  and 
boating  safety. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  may  advise,  assist,  and 
cooperate  with  the  SUtes  and  other  inter- 
ested public  and  private  agencies.  In  the 
planning,  development,  and  execution  of 
boating  safety  programs.  Acting  under  the 
authority  of  section  141  of  title  14,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  consonant  with  the  policy 
defined  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Insure  the  fullest  cooperation  be- 
tween the  SUte  and  Federal  authorities  in 
promoting  boating  safety  by  entering  into 
agreemenU  and  other  arrangemenU  with 
the  SUte  whenever  possible.  Subject  to  tbe 
provisions  of  chapter  23,  title  14,  he  may 
make  avaUable.  upon  request  from  a  SUte, 
the  services  of  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
AuxUlary  to  asist  the  SUte  In  the  promo- 
tion of  boating  safety  on  SUte  waters. 

BOATINO  8AVBTT  ADVEBOBT  COt7MCIL 

Sxc.  33.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  CouncU 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  CouncU"). 
which  shall  not  exceed  twenty-one  membeia, 
whom  the  Secretary  considers  to  have  a  par- 
ticular expertise,  knowledge,  and  exi>erlence 
in  boating  safety.  Insofar  as  practical,  to 
assure  balanced  repreaenutlon,  members 
shall  be  drawn  equally  from  (1)  SUte  ofll- 
clalB  responsible  for  SUte  boating  safety 
programs,  (2)  boat  and  aasocUted  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  (8)  boating  or^nlaa- 
tloos  and  mambera  of  the  general  pubUc. 
Additional  peruana  from  thoee  sources  may 
be  anMilnted  to  panels  to  the  CoiuioU  which 
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wUl  assist  the  CouncU  in  the  porformance 
(A  lU  functions. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  consulUtlon  re- 
quired by  section  8  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shaU  consult  with  the  Council  on  any  other 
major  boat  safety  matters  related  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  CouncU  or  panels  may 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  provided  for  Federal  classified  employees 
of  grade  GS-18  when  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  the  Council.  Members,  whUe  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  aUowed  travel  exi>enses,  including  a 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authralzed 
by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  persons  in  tbe  Government  service  em- 
ployed IntfflTnlttently.  Paymenu  under  this 
section  ShaU  not  render  members  of  the 
Council  employees  or  officials  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purposes. 

CBIMINAL    PXNALTIXS 

Sbc.  34.  Any  person  who  wUlfuUy  violates 
section  12(c)  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  violation  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both, 

ClVn.  PKNALTISB 

Sbc.  35.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alty preecrlbed  by  law  any  person  who  vio- 
lates subseotion  12(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  a  dvU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  for  each  violation,  except  that  the 
maximum  clvU  penalty  ahall  not  exceed 
$100,000  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 
Whenever  any  corporation  violates  section  12 
(a)  of  this  Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  ex- 
ecutive employee  of  such  corporation  who 
knowingly  and  wUlfully  ordered  or  know- 
ingly and  wUlfuIly  authorized  such  viola- 
tion shall  be  indivlduaUy  Uable  to  the  clvU 
penalties  contained  herein.  In  addition  to 
the  corporation:  ProxHdei,  however,  That  no 
such  director,  officer,  or  executive  employee 
shall  be  individually  liable  under  this  sub- 
section if  he  can  demonstrate,  by  a  prepond- 
erance of  the  evidence,  (1)  that  said  order 
or  authorlBatlon  was  Issued  on  the  basis 
of  a  determination.  In  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  judgment,  that  the 
nonconformity  with  standards  and  regula- 
tions constituting  such  violation  would  not 
cause  or  constitute  a  subsantlal  risk  of  per- 
sonal Injury  to  the  public,  and  (2)  that  at 
the  time  of  said  order  or  authorization  be  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  In  writing  of  bis  action 
under  this  proviso. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law  any  person  who  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereimder  shaU  be  liable  to  a  clvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  viola- 
tion. If  the  violation  Involves  the  iLse  of  a 
vessel,  the  vessel,  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section 4(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  lUble  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  district 
court  of  any  district  In  which  the  vessel  may 
be  found. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  ooUect 
any  clvU  penalty  Incurred  under  this  Act 
and.  In  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  penalty  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Subject  to  approval 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Secretary  may 
engage  In  any  proceeding  in  court  for  that 
purpose.  Including  a  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  penalty  to  be  assessed 
hereunder,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In 
any  compromise,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty  In 
light  of  the  alae  of  the  business  of  the  per- 
son charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  person  charged  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  16 
of  this  Act  or  has  otherwise  attempted  to 
remedy  the  oonsequences  of  the  said 
violation. 

(d)  When  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$200  has  been  assessed  under  tbls  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  for  collection 
of  the  penalty  directly  to  the  Federal  magis- 
trate of  the  jurlsdlcUon  wherein  the  peiaon 


liable  may  be  found  for  coUectlon  procedures 
under  supervision  of  the  district  court  and 
pursuant  to  order  issued  by  the  court  dale* 
gating  such  authority  under  section  636(b) 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

ZNJUNCnVB   PaOCKIDINaS 

Sbc.  36.  The  United  SUtes  district  oourU 
ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations 
of  this  Act,  or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for 
sale,  or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction, In  IntersUte  commerce,  or  the 
ImporUtlon  Into  the  United  SUtes,  of  any 
boat  or  associated  equipment  which  Is  de- 
termined not  to  conform  to  Federal  boat 
safety  sUndards,  upon  petition  by  tbe  At- 
torney Oeneral  on  behalf  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  notice  to  any  person  against  whom 
an  action  for  injunctive  relief  Is  contem- 
plated and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent bis  views,  and  except  In  the  case  of 
knowing  and  wlUful  violation,  shaU  afford 
him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pliance. The  faUure  to  give  notice  and  afford 
such  opportimity  does  not  preclude  the 
granting  of  appropriate  reUef . 

CA8UAI.TT  BXPOBTOro  STSTKIIS 

Sec.  37.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a 
uniform  vessel  casualty  reporting  system  for 
vessels  subject  to  this  Act,  including  thoee 
otherwise  exempted  by  paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
and  (4)   of  section  4(c). 

(b)  A  SUte  vessel  ntunberlng  system  and 
boating  safety  program  approved  under  this 
Act  ShaU  provide  for  the  reporting  of  casual- 
ties and  accidents  involving  vessels.  A  sUte 
Shall  compile  and  transmit  to  the  SecreUry 
reports,  inf  ormatiou.  and  sUtistics  on  casual- 
ties and  accidenU  reported  to  It. 

(c)  A  vessel  casualty  reporting  system 
shall  provide  for  the  reporting  of  all  marine 
casualties  involving  vessels  Indicated  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  resxUting  in 
the  death  of  any  person.  Marine  casualties 
which  do  not  reault  in  loss  of  life  shaU  be 
classified  according  to  tbe  gravity  thereof, 
giving  consideration  to  the  extent  of  the 
injuries  to  persons,  the  extent  of  property 
damage,  the  dangers  which  casualties  create, 
and  the  size,  occupation  or  use,  and  the 
means  of  propulsion  of  the  boat  involved. 
Regulations  shaU  prescribe  the  casutUtles  to 
be  reported  and  the  maimer  of  reporting. 

(d)  The  owner  or  oi>erator  of  a  boat  or 
vessel  Indicated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  involved  in  a  casualty  or  accident 
shall  report  the  casualty  or  accident  to  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  unless  he  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  a  SUte  under  a  State 
system  approved  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  collect,  analyze, 
and  publish  reporU,  information,  or  sUtlstlcs 
together  with  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations as  he  oonsidera  appropriate.  If  a  SUte 
accident  reporting  system  provides  that  in- 
formation derived  from  accident  reporU, 
other  than  sUtlstical,  shall  be  unavailable 
for  public  disclosure,  or  otherwise  prohlblU 
use  by  the  SUte  or  any  person  In  any  action 
or  proceeding  against  an  Individual,  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  the  Information  or  mate- 
rial furnished  by  a  SUte  only  in  Uke  manner. 

APPBOPBIATIOKB   AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  38.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated amounu  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  thla  Act. 

GBNXBAL  BEOVLATIOirs 

Sec.  39.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  regula- 
tions necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

BAVUfOS   PBOVIBION 

Sec.  40.  CompUance  with  this  Act  or  stand- 
ards, regulations,  or  orders  promulgated 
heretmder  shaU  not  reUeve  any  person  from 
liability  at  common  law  at  under  SUte  law. 

MISCKIXANXOtTS  PKOVWOITB 

Sac.  41.   (a)  TtM  following  are  repealed: 
(1)  Seo<lon  7,  as  amended,  and  aeoUons 


13  and  14  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940,  Pub- 
Uc Law  76-484,  AprU  25,  1940  (54  SUU  165) ; 

(2)  The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1968,  Pub- 
lic Law  85-011,  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat. 
1754),  except  subsections  6(b)  and  6(c) 
thereof; 

(3)  The  Act  of  March  28,  1980,  Publlo  Law 
86-396  (74  SUU  10) :  and 

(4)  The  Act  of  August  30, 1961,  Public  Law 
87-171  (76SUt.408). 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  September  2. 
1968  (72  SUt.  1764),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(c)  Such  Act  of  April  28,  1940  (46  UB.C. 
&28-S28t),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  22.  (a)  Tbls  Act  appUes  to  every 
motorboat  or  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every 
motorboat  or  vessel  owned  in  a  SUte  and 
using  the  high  seas,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  other  than  sections  12,  18, 
and  19  do  not  apply  to  boaU  as  defined  In 
and  subject  to  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act 
of  1971. 

"'(b)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"  'The  term  "SUte"  means  a  SUte  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoIiunbU.' " 

(c)  Any  vessel,  to  the  extent  that  It  is 
subject  to  the  Small  Passenger  Carrying  Ves- 
sel Act.  May  10,  1956  (70  SUt.  161),  or  to 
any  other  vessel  liuq>ection  sUtute  of  the 
United  SUtes,  is  exeii4>t  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes  any  conduct  that  would 
be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or  to  prohibit 
under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  SUtee 
any  conduct  that  would  be  lawful  under 
such  laws. 

(e)  RegiUatlons  previously  Issued  xmder 
sUtutory  provisions  repealed,  modified,  or 
amended  by  this  Act  continue  in  effect  as 
though  promulgated  under  tbe  authority  of 
this  Act  untu  expressly  abrogated,  modified, 
or  amended  by  the  Secretary  under  the  reg- 
lUatory  authority  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Any  criminal  or  civil  penalty  proceed- 
ing under  the  Bfotortxtat  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  or  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  for  a  violation  which  occuirred 
before  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act  may  be 
Initiated  and  continue  to  conclusion  as 
though  the  former  AcU  had  not  been 
amended  or  repealed  hereby. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  no  Member  in  the  House 
could  hear  the  request.  We  have  heard 
the  Clerk  read  the  title  and  amendments 
of  the  other  body,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania made  a  personal  request  in  the  reg- 
ulsir  morning  hour  or  If  this  Is  legisla- 
tive business. 

me  SPEAKER.  It  was  a  request  to 
take  a  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
to  concur  In  a  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Continuing  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  explain  this.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

lix.  CHjARK.  I  am  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
the  bill  (HJl.  19)  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boating  safety  program, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  to 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

Bflay  I  aay  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
In  agreement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  that  Is  not  sufficient, 
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Ifr.  Speaker.  May  I  uk  tbe  (Uitliigiilslied 
gentieman  from  PenasylvaDla  wbat  are 
the  Senate  amendmenti,  whether  they 
are  germane,  and  what  Is  the  increase  In 
cost,  if  any,  oyer  the  House-paaaed  bill? 

Mr.  CTiARK.  There  is  no  increase  in 
cost  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wU  continue  to  yield  for 
an  answer  to  the  other  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Most  of  Vbe  amendments 
of  the  Senate  were  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  about  the  others  than 
"the  most"?  Are  they  gomane  to  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  they  ai«. 

Mr.  OROVER.  Win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  for 
a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  OROVQl.  I  agree  with  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentlonan 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cuuc).  that 
these  are  basically  technical  amoid- 
ments  put  in  on  the  Senate  side  in  which 
we  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
concurred. 

Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it 
clearty  understood  that  I  have  no  objec- 
tioa,  but  we  must  at  least  be  able  to  hear 
requests  involving  unanimous  consent, 
e«>ecially  if  leglsUtive  bostnees  of  the 
House  is  Involved. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  <a  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
aylvanla? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Soiate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


CONFERENCE  RELATINO  TO 
PENTAOON  PAPERS 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
CoNoussKurAi.  Rboou  carrlMl  nmazka 
by  our  ccdleacue.  the  gentleman  fnun 
California  (Mr.  OutsBx)  which  v6ba.i  oat 
that  a  conference  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  this  week,  con- 
ducted by  17  Monbers  of  Compress  re- 
lated to  the  Pentagon  papers,  althooigh 
none  of  the  17  are  reported  as  having 
examined  the  original  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

At  the  conference  we  have  confined 
discussion  of  the  Pentagon  papers  to 
pubUshed  information  about  them.  That 
is  the  (xily  data  known  to  our  hearers. 

The  47  volumes  of  the  Pentagon  study 
remain  dasslfled  aooordinv  to  the  House 
Armed  Sei-vlces  Committee.  Rules  for 
viewing  the  documents  are  very  confln- 
Ing  and  do  not  permit  public  disclosure. 

Our  Interest  Is  in  those  documents 
which  have  been  published,  not  in  that 
material  hedged  around  by  confining 
rules  because  It  is  stUl  classified. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CSDERBERO.  Mr.  ^xaker,  Z 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  qaoram  Is 
not  preMot. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Cletfc  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  ai4] 

Abbltt  OtHaifiiat         Ran««l 

AboTinsk  OubMT  Rarlck 

ATOMIS  Wayji  RM* 

Bftrtnc  RftliMni  Bmta,  N.T. 

Balob«r  HoMOMr  Bykn 

Blackburn  HOwttd  Baylor 

Bogga  Hungatc  'Vhwwr 

Osrter  JonM.  Tenn.  Stephens 

Oener  Landrum  Stokes 

a»y  Lent  stuckey 

Oavlsi  B.C.  Lone,  Le.  llKxnpeon. 

nlH^nns  MoOulloch  MJ. 

Disss  Mononsld.  uumsn 

Donahue  inch.  Van  Deerlln 

■dwaids.  La.  Mathls.  Oa.  WUson.  Bob 

BKh  Pike  Tatitm 

Flynt  Poage 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  9382, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSINa  AND 
URRAN  DEVELOPBCENT  AND 
OTHER  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  rq^ort  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
9382)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certam  other  indQ>endent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  ctnnmissions,  ocnpora- 
tions,  and  ofDces  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cnerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  26. 
1971.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
LANo)  will  be  recognised  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yleid  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
amount  in  this  oonf  erence  report  on  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
▼ekvment;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  wftnumta^^rng.  corpora- 
tions, and  olBces  m^propriation  bill  is 
$18,339,788,000. 

When  this  Mil  left  the  Hoose  the  total 
amount  reo(nnmended  was  $18,118,203,- 
000.  When  this  bill  left  the  Senate,  the 
bm  totaled  $18,896,018,000.  So.  the  Sen- 
ate added  $583,318,000  to  the  Howe  tdlL 


TOb  eoDtenDOB  report.  Mr.  Speaker 
is  a  compromise  of  $358,780,000  below  the' 
total  a»>roved  by  the  Senate  and  it  is 
$224,535,000  above  tbe  amount  oiigtoally 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  into  c(msid««tian 
the  fact  that  the  budget  estimates  in- 
cluded funds  for  only  one-half  year  fund- 
ing for  several  nng<^ng  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  programs,  principally 
the  urban  renewal  and  model  cities  pro- 
grams which  were  propcwed  to  be  re- 
placed with  qpedal  revenue  sharing,  the 
confurence  total  Is  only  $32,721,000  above 
the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  rq;>resents  an 
unusual  situation  in  that  there  are  no 
items  in  disagreement,  technical  or 
otherwise  in  this  bill,  as  we  bring  it  back 
from  the  conference. 

The  other  body  did  add  certain  items 
of  legislation  to  transfer  f imds  to  special 
revenue  sharing  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
House  felt  that  these  were  not  aippro- 
priate  in  this  bill  at  this  time. 

On  a  comparable  full-year  basis,  only 
one  agency  In  this  bill  exceeds  the  budget 
estimates  and  that  agency  is  the  V^ 
erans'  Administration. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  inciudws 
$10,935,756,000  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  $101,393,000  over 
the  amended  budget  request.  And,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  large  increase,  the 
total  bill  would  be  $158,672,000  below 
the  comparable  budget  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  conference  report — and  I  think 
this  is  most  imix>rtant — ^reafllrms  the 
position  of  the  House  that  both  of  the 
objectives  contained  in  the  medical  care 
appropriation  language  must  be  met;  at 
least  97,500  operating  beds  must  be 
maintained,  and  facilities  to  accommo- 
date an  average  daily  patient  load  of 
85,500  must  be  provided.  In  addition. 
32  dnig  rehabilitation  units,  each  unit 
with  15  beds  and  a  capcudty  to  handle 
200  out3?atients  will  be  operational  in 
1972.  A  total  of  $2,307,700,000  is  pro- 
vided for  these  purposes.  This  is  $183,- 
053,000  over  the  budget  request  t<u 
medical  care. 

The  total  of  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority included  in  this  conference  re- 
port for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  is  $3,274,824,000, 
and  the  additional  annual  contract  au- 
thorization is  $434.3  million. 

The  Managers  agreed  that  of  the  $200 
million  provided  for  the  section  236 
rental  housing  assistance  program,  $35 
million  should  be  used  for  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

The  fimds  proposed  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment include  $10  mllUon  for  new  com- 
munity assistance  grants.  This  is  $5  mil- 
lion more  than  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal House  bill,  and  will  permit  the  De- 
partment to  start  moving  on  the  new 
activities  contained  in  the  1970  Housing 
Act. 

A  total  of  $3,298,035,000  Is  included 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration:  and  $622  million  is  in- 
cluded for  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
Uon.  The  amounts  Included  for  both  of 
these  agencies  are  below  tbe  budget 
requests. 
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To  conclude.  I  want  to  remind  tbe 
Members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  ud 
to  remind  you.  that  on  a  comparable 
full-year  basis  we  are  only  $32,721,000 
over  the  budget  estimates. 


The  statement  of  the  Managers  ex- 
plains the  changes  between  the  two 
bills  in  some  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  "BMOcxa  I  win  in- 
sert a  table  showing  the  action  taken  on 


this  bill,  and  the  compartsons  with  1971. 
the  budget  request  for  1972,  and  ac- 
tions of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rec(Mnmend  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  conference  report. 


COMPAtATIVE  STATEMEMT  OF  THE  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLISATIOKAL)  AUTHORITr,  HOO-SPACE-SCIEIICE-JVETEIIANS  APPROraATION  WU,  l»72  fltfc  WQ 

(Note— AR  tniiMinti  art  in  tb*  fonn  of  appioprialiom  i 


Oonferaece  adioe  eoMperad  wRb— 


of  iMw  bac^        New  bedtet        ^. 

NmbwlMt       (oMfMoneO       (obHfrtioaaO       (obUptlenaO 


n#W  bll^St 


Budfrt 
lef 

eewbadfet 


Aiency  ud  Rem 
0) 


ctly«Ml9n  yewl«72  HesMbW  Seerttbil  Kttoi     Sxii  yw  MH      fitnl yw  1972 

®  W  «)  (5)  («)  (7)  (D 


HouMbil 
0) 


oq> 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF 

H0USIN6  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

ttowlnt  Pndoction  mmI  Moftiwi 

Credit  Federal  Housni 

AdeUeMratiea 

Rant  leppleaMet  prairan: 
leneeaed  HnMatioe  ter 
aniMial  contract  autiiortzt- 

tkMi 

(CaiiMilativa  innaal  contract 


($55,000,000)     (tea  000, 000)      (155,000,000)      (tfiO,COO,000)     (155,000.000) (-$4000,000) _.    (-$5^000, 00» 

AiJ^Ston'teniiei::     ^SlS&ffi?     <^-«*«»>     («.««*<»)      <^.«>0.m     (232,00^000)    (H^mOOO)       (-5,00^000) (-5,000^000) 

Hoeiaowaenhip  and  rental  '^"k^uuu 


bouaini  aiaiitance: 
HooMowoerskip  atairtance. 

iecraasad  laaitation  for 

annual  contract  aetiMHtze- 

tion 

(Comulethre  annual  coeliact 

H^XS^lHiUfi^'""      <'*'"^"">     <«».<«^«»)     (480,00(^000)     (525.000^000)     (495,000^000)    (+170^000^000)       (-5^000.000)     (+5^000^000)    (-30.000^000) 

increated  lioillation  for' 
annual  contract  authorize- 


030,000,000)     (175^0001000)      OCShOOQ.000)      (200,000,000)     (170,000^000)     (+40.000.000)       (-5,000.000)    (+$5,000,000)    (-30,000,000) 


Uoe.. 


(Ciinielatlyo  annual  contract 


(135.000,000)     075,000.000)      0(5.000,000)     (225,000,000)     (200,000,000)     (+65,030,000)      (+25,000,000)    (+35,000,000)    (-25,000,000) 


3,000,000 


Low  and  modarata  locoine 

aponaor  fund 

Counaatlnc  aarvieet. 

Codafa  koualns^ 
Increaaad  limitation  for 
annual  contract  avtborlze- 

tion 

(Cumutativa  liMltatlofl  for 
annual  contract  authoriia* 
tioe) (28,3u0.000) 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 
3,000,000 


5,000,000 
4,000,000 


4,000,000 
3.250.000 


+1.000,000 
+3,250.000 


+1,000.000 
+3.250,000 


+1.000,000         -1,000,000 
+2S0.OnO  -750,000 


(9,3001000)        (9.300.000)        (9.300.000)        (9,900,000)        (9,300,000). 


HauaingfortlMddartjrar 

■HMflcapprd  fund 

Salarias  and  sxpanses.  Houilng 


17,000,000  17,000,000  17,000,000 


(35,600,000)       (35,600.000)       (35,600,000)       (35,600,000)       (+9,300,000). 
10,000,000 -10.000.000  . 

production  and  moripta 

cradKpfOfram «18,020.000 

Salaries  and  axpenaas.  Federal 

Housini  AdnUnistrabon 3.500.000 

Salaries  and  axpanses.  Renewal 

and  housinf  assistance 43.500,000 .' . . . -43,500.000 

Gavemment  National  Mortfac* 
Association 


+17.000.000 
-3.500.000. 


-1,020,000 


Payment  of  participation  ules 
ins  " 


insullidencies. 

Total,  Housing  Production 
andMortiafaCradK.... 

Housini  Manaiament 


56,711.000  19,543.000  19,543,000 


19.543,000 


19,543,000        -36^238,000 


313, 381, 000 


40,563,000  42,543,000 


45,543,000 


43,793,000       -269.588,000 


+3,230,000        +1,250.000         -1,750.000 


Low-rant  public  bousini  aomial 

contributions 6S4,500kO0O —654.500  000 

Housim  payewntt....          1.373,9001000     1.373,(001000     1.373,9001000     1,373,8001000  +1.373.900.000: 

manaianant  programa » 16, 537. 000         16,0001000         16,50a000         16,5001 000  +lt,  900^  000 

Total,  Houslni  Manage- 

mmA. 654,50a000     1,3901337,000     1, 389, 800;  000     1,394300,000     1, 3943001 000  +735^800,000 


-37,000 


+500,000 


-37,000 


■^SXKtOO 


CouMnunlty  Planning  and 
Managamant 

Comprahensiva  planning  grant*.         50,000,000        100,004000  59,355.000  59.355.000  59,355,000  +9,355,000        -40,645,000 

Coeinanity  devalopmant  train-  "•"-• 

in  lelim 


ing  and  urban  leliewsbipa 
pcerams 

Now  community  assistanea 


irants. 
SAriaa  and  expanse*.  Com- 
munity planning  aad 


3,500,000 
5^004000 


ment  programs.. 

TotaL  Community  FtannlHg 
Mdr 


3,004000 
5^004000 

•7.4(1,  no 


3,504000 
5.004000 

7,46a,  000 


3.504000 
14004000 

7,468,000 


3.500,000 
10,004000 

7,468,000 


+5^004000 
+7,468,000 


+904000 
+5,004000 


+4004000. 


56,504000        115,468,000         75,323.000         84323,000         84323,000        +21.823,000        -35,145.000        +5,004000 
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|No<i    A>  Mminli  ar*  in  Om  torn  of  ifiprapnaliom  Hnlm  otlMrwiM  indicatadl 


MtimMH 

Nmbudgtt 

(obNiltiOMO 

(oUfitiOMl) 

•"•'fSSi 

Mrtkoritv, 
Itcal  im  1971 

(2) 

AiMcy  Md  Rwa 

mt\«2 

(1) 

(3) 

Oonfcnnc*  action  oomptrad  with— 


Nawbudiat 

(obliiitional) 

autiiaiity  rac- 

ommafload  in 

Hwisabill 

(4) 


NawbMdiat 

(oblifational) 

authority  rac- 

ommandad  In 

Sanata  bill 

(5) 


Confaranca 
action 

(6) 


Naw  budfat 

(abligational) 

authorltY, 

liacal  yaar  1971 

(7) 


Budiat 

astimatasot 

naw  budgat 

(oblitationai) 

authority. 

fiscal  yaar  1972 

(8) 


HouaaM 


(9) 


Sanata  bil 
(10) 


Community  Davatopmant 


{575.000,000       {575^000.000       1725.000.000       {725, 000, 000       1725,000,000     +{150,000,000     +$150,000,000 


Modal  citiaa  praffama... — 
Daduct  amoants  cumntly 
avatoMa -575.000,000      -575.000,000      -575,000,000      -575,000,000       -575.000.000 


Modai  dtiaa  prograoM  (ap- 


ptapriatloa).. 


575,000,000 150^000,000         150,000,000         150,000,000       -425,000,000       +150,000,000 

350,000,000) (-350,000,000) 

^,000,000         800.000.000      1,400,000.000      1.700.000,000      1.450.000.000       +250,000.000        +850.000,000      +{50.000,000    -{250.000,006' 


Urban  lanawal  piocrama 1 

Daduct  amount  eurranily 
avaiUbta -200,000.000      -200,000.000      -200,000,000      -200,000,000       -200,000,000 


UrtMn  ranawal  profiam 


<approariatlea)„ 1.200,000,000        600,000,000     1,200.000.000     1,500.000.000     1.250,000,000         +50, 

Rahabilitation  loan  land  ~  ~w.  »~.  —  «—  —  „ „ 


90,000.000  90^000.000 


90,000.000 


40,000,000     40,000,000     40.000,000    40,000,000     40, 000, 000  .  . 

75.000,000   200,000.000   100.000,000   100.000.000   100.000.000   +25.ooo.'o6o  ""-i6a'o6a.'6Q6' 


35, 000. 000  40, 000, 000 

Grants  tor  nalihborhood 

lacilitias 

Opan  spaca  land  pratrams. 
Salarias  and  axpansai. 
Community  davaiopmant 

propams •20^447.000 

Swarias  and  ixpansaa.  Modal 
citias  and  fovarnmantal 
ralations: 

Appropriation 600. 000 „ -600. 000 

Bytranrfar (8,300,000) (-8,300,000) 

Salarias  and  axpansai 
Matrepolitan  devaiopawrt 8,000.000 -8.000.000 


.     ._000       +650,000.000       +50.000,000     -250,000,000 
+55.  OOtf,  000        +50, 000, 000 „- ^.l?...... 


21, 500, 000 


22,750,000  22.750,000        +22.750,000  +2,303,000        +1.250.000 


Total.  Community 
davaiopmant. 1,933,600.000        900,447.000     1,601,500,000     1,902.750,000     1.652.750,000       -280.850,000       +752,303,000       +51,250,000     -250,000,000 


Fadarsl  Insursnca 
Administration 


Flood  insuranca 

Resaardi  and  Tachndofy 


Rasaarch  and  taehnology... 

Rasaarch  and  tachndoiy 
(spacial  loraifn  curr tncy 
piofram) 


5.000,000 


•6,054.000 


6.000.000 


6,000,000 


6.000.000 


+1,000,000 


-54,000 


45,000,000        •45.000,000 
'300,000 


35.000,000  50.000,000  45,000,000  +10,000,000         -5,000.000 

—300.000  


ToUl, 
taehnology. 


45,000,000 


45,300,000 


35.000,000 


50,000,000 


45,000,000 


-300,000       +10,000,000         -5.000,000 


Fair  Housing  and  Equal 
Oppoitunity 


Fair  housing  and 
opportunity... 


8,000.000         19.254.000 


8,000,000 


8,500,000 


8.250,000 


+250.000 


-1.004.000 


+250.000 


Dapartmantal  Managamant 


-250.000 


Ganaral  dapartmantal  nMnafa- 
mant — .- 

9,000,000 

•6.312.000 

"3.045,000 

"16,846.000 

■>  23. 301. 000 

6,312,000 

3,000,000 

15.846,000 

23,000.000 

6,312.000 

3,000,000 
16  346,000 
23,000,000 

6.312.000 

3,000,000 
16,096,000 
23,000,000 

-2.688.000  . 
+3.000,000 
+1«,096.000 
+9.000.000 

Salarias  and  axpansas.  ORica 
of  Ganaral  Counaal 

-45,000  . 
-750.000 
-301.000  . 

Admm.str8tion  and  staff 
inniicas                       

+250.000 

-250,000 

aarvicas 

i4,ooaooo 

Total.  Dapaitmental  man- 
agamant  

23,000,000 

49,504,000 

48^158,000 

48,658.000 

48,408.000 

+25.408,000 

-1.096.000 

+250,000 

-250,000 

Spacial  Inatitatioa 
Cantribution  to  tha  National 

250,000  . 

250.000  . 

-250.000  . 

-250,000 

Total.  Dspartmant  of  Hous- 
mg  and  UrtMn  Davaiop- 
mant, titla  1 

3.040,981.000 

2.557.177.000 

3.206,324,000 

3.532.324.000 

3,274,824,000 

+233,843,000 

+717.647,000 

+68,500,000 

-257,500,000 

TITLE   ll-SPACE.  SCIENCE. 
VETERANS.     AND    CERTAIN 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES 

Exacutiva  Olfica  of  tha  Prasldaat 

Natiaaal  Aaranautica  and  Spaca 
Council 


Saiariaa  and  aipanaaa. 

500.000 

>>508,000 

500,000 

500^000 

500,000 

Office  of  Sdanca  and  Tachnatocy 

Salarias  and  axpanaaa. 

2.167.000 

••2.361.000 

2.300.000 

2.330,000 

2,3001000 

+133,000 


-8,000 

-61,000 


-30,000 


Total,  Exacutiva  Ollca  otBia 
PraaUant. 


2.667.000 


2.869.000 


2.800,000 


2,830^000 


2800,000 


+133,000 


-69,000 


-30.000 


FOotnotea  at  end  at  table. 
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Agency  and  item 
0) 


-  ^  ^  Contaranoa  aetton  eomparad  aritk— 

Budget  i_ 

estimates  Badtat 

of  new  budgat  Naw  budgat         Naw  budgat                                                            astimatas  of 

New  budget       (obligationaO  (obliptionaO       (oUigationaO                                  New  budget           new  budget 

(obligational)            authority,  authority  rac-       authority  rac-                                 (abligational)        (oMiptional) 

authority,                  fiscal  ommanded  in       ommanded  in          Confaranca             authority,             authority. 

fiscal  yaar  1971            yaar  1972  House  bill          Senate  biU                 actioo     fiscal  yaar  1971      Cacal  yaar  19^ 


O 


{•) 


(3) 


<«) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(>) 


House  biU 
(9) 


Senate  biU 
OO) 


TITIE  II— SPACE,  SCIENCE. 
VETERANS.  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES— Continued 

Commisaion     on     Population 
Growth  and  the  American 
Future 


Silsries  and  expenses. 


{650,000 


$650,000 


$650,000 


$650,000 


+$650,000 


Federal  Communlcationa 
Commission 

Satarieaandaxpenaea. $26,844,000       u  31,454,000  31,454,000  31,454,000 


31,454,000 


+4,610,000 


National  Aeronautics  and 
Spaca  Administration 

Reseirch  and  development 2.565.000,000     2,517,700,000     2,517,700,000     2,541,700,000     2,522,700,000         -42,300,000         +$5,000  000       +SS.0O0.00O     -$19  00a000 

Construction  of  facilities 24,950,000          56,300,000          33,800,000          56,300,000          52,700,000        +27;750;000         ^600  000       JuLMOOOO         -TSftOOO 

Research  and  program  manage-  ^^ 

ment 722,669,000      "726,635.000        720,000,000         722.635,000        722,635,000  -34,000  -4,000,000        +2.6SSt00O 


Total,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spaca  Administra- 
tion     3,312,619,000     3.300,635,000     3.271,500,000     3,320.635,000     3,298,035,000         -14,584.000 


-2,600.000       +26.535.000       -22,600.000 


National  Science  Foundation 


Salaries  and  expanses 

ScientifK  activities  (spacial  for- 
eign currency  program) 


511.000,000      "620.150,000        582,000.000        645,150,000        619,000,000       +108,000,000          -1,150.000       +37,000,000       -26,150,000 
2,000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000  3.000,000  3,000,000  +1,000,000 


Total,     National     Science 
Foundation 


513,000,000        623,150,000        585,000,000        648.150.000        622,000,000       +109,000.000  -1.150.000       +37,000.000       -26,150,000 


Renegotiation  Board 
Salaries  and  axpensaa 


Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

Salaries  and  axpensaa 

Selective  Servica  Systaoi 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Veterans'  Administration 


4,560,000 

"4,754,000 

4.754,000 

4,754,000 

4,754,000 

+194,000 

23,615,000 

••24.730,000 

24,730,000 

24,730,000 

24,730,000 

+1,115,000 

78,197,000 

"82.235.000 

82.235.000 

82,235.000 

82,235,000 

-1-4,038.000 

Compensation  and  pensions 5.890,379,000     6,248,000,000     6.248,000,000     6,248,000,000     6,248,000,000       +357.621,000 

Readiustment  banafito 1.656,700,000      1,888,700,000      1,888.700,000     1,888,700.000      ^888,700,000       +232,000,000  

Veterans'  insurance  aad  in-  

demnities "5,100,000         "6,500.000  6.500.000  6,500.000  6,500,000  +1,400,000 

Medicalcare 1,941,623,000 » 2,124,647,000     2,244,700,000     2.333,700,000     2,307,700.000       +366,077,000       +183.053,000    ' -H63,6o6r666'""-26"666"666" 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research.         62,684,000       "64,707,000  64,707,000  72,707,000  68,707,000  -1-6,023.000  -H  000  000         +4  000  000         --4  OOO'OOO 

Medical  administration  and  >  ,      . 

miscellaneous  operating 

•»panses 20.161,000       »2O.252,00O  20.252.000  20,252,000  20,252,000  +91,000 

General  operating  expenses 258,130.000     "285.110,000        286.450,000        286,450,000        286,450,000         +28,320,000    ■""■+i,"340,"666 

Construction  of  hospital  and  

domiciliary  facilities 59,000,000       "90,418,000  90,418,000  93,418,000  93,418,000         +34,418,000  +3,000  000        +3,000  000 

Grants  for  construction  of  

State  extended  care  fadliUes.           7,500,000            8,000,000            8.000,000           8,000,000           8,000,000              +500  000 
Grants  to  the  Republic  of  tha  

Philippines 2.000,000  2,100,000  2.100.000  2,100,000  2,100,000  +100,000 

Payment  of  participation  sales  

insufficiencies 6,128.000  5,929,000  5,929,000  5,929.000  5,929,000  -199,000 

Loanguaranty  revolving  fund  *" 

(limitation  on  obligations)....      (350,000,000)      (350,000,000)      (350,000,000)     (350,000,000)     (350,000  000) 


Total,  Veterans' 
Administration. 


9,909.405,000    10, 7M,  363, 000    10,865,756,000    10.965.756,000    10,935,756.000    +1,026,351,000       +191,393,000       +70,000,000       -30.000.000 


Total,  Space.  Science, 
Veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent 

agencies,  title  11... 13,870.907.000    14,814,840,000    14,868,879,000    15,081.194.000    15.002.414.000    +1.131.507.000       +187,574,000     +133,535,000       -78,780.000 

TITLE  lll-CORPORATIONS  ^^^=='=======^^=^=======^================^=^=====================================^ 

Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development: 

College  housing  loans 

Housing  tor  the  elderly  or 

handicapped 

Public  f Kility  loans 

Revolving  fund  (liquidating 

programs) , 

Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion: 

Administrative  expenses...       (14,615,000)    "(16.103,000)       (15,850,000)       (15,850,000)       (15,850,000)       (+1,235,000)       (-253,000). 

Nonadministrative  ex- 
r     "*"*•!  ..J^l^^i-:;--     027. M2. 000)  "(148.426,000)     (148,426,000)      (148,426,000)     (1«, 426,000)      (+20.584,000) 


(1,074,000) (-1.074,000) 

(908,000) (-908.000) 

(1.281.0005 (-1.28i;000) 


(134,000). 


(-134,000) 


gate  Association. 
eralHi 


FsderarHoma  Loan  Banh  Board; 
taaanl  payM 
I  aipanaaa. 


footnote  At  end  oC 


(6,600,000)  (6,600,000)  (6,600,000)  (6,600,000)    (6,600,000) 

85.000.000  85.000,000  40,000,000  85,000.000  62,500,000    -2Z.500,0QB    -22,500.000   -1-22.5001000   -22.500.000 

<^iS•S!S^  "^£!Z'«"^  AMO^QOO)  A247.000)  AlEsOO)       (-H,001.SOO)          (-^laSOO)         (+lS^SOO)         (-la^SOO) 

05.776,0005  »(i6,923.0005  (16.923.000}  d6;«23,000)       (Il,«lo005       (+1.147.000) ..„„.!!.......„..„._. 
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iharinf, 
{32.721,0 


Mr.  QROes.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  wiU  the 
genUeoMUti  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  lofwa 
(Mr.  01088) . 

'   Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  i^Teaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  ylddlng. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  briefly  over  a 
few  of  the  figures  the  gentleman  has 
given. 

Do»I  understand  correctly  that  for  the 
same  general  mirpoaes  last  year,  in  the 
Initial  appropriation  bill,  there  was  ap- 
propriated $17,709,525,300? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  the  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  OROS8.  And  this  conference  re- 
port calls  for  appropriations  this  year  of 
$18,339,738,000,  or  an  increase  over  the 
original  1971  appr(^>ilation  of  about 
$630  million? 

Mr.  BOIiAMD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  OROSS.  In  round  figures? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  la 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  last  year's  spending. 

Do  I  also  understand  correctly  that 
several  agencies  or  departments — or 
agencies,  at  least,  of  the  Government, 
have  since  been  dropped  from  consider- 
ation by  this  committee? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect. A  number  of  agencies  have  been 
dnvped  from  this  subcommittee.  The 
natural  question  then  arises:  How  ccnne 
this  bill  Is  higher  than  It  was  for  last 
year  in  view  of  the  dromilng  of  these 
oigendes? 

ISi.  GROSS.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  Mar  to  til*  geoUe- 
nan  from  Iowa  that  for  the  Vetanas' 


Administration  alone  the  total  over  1971 
is  $1,030,351,000. 

For  the  Katiooal  Science  Foundation 
the  appTODrlatUm  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
$622  mllUoD.  Tills  is  $109  million  above 
the  amount  provided  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  1971.  A  good  deal 
of  the  inereaae  is  occasioned  by  what  is 
known  aa  the  Mansfield  ounendment, 
which  was  ado9>ted  in  the  Senate.  It  re- 
quires the  researdi  and  development  car- 
ried on  by  particular  agencies  to  be  mis- 
sion oriented.  Any  research  and  develop- 
ment that  was  not  mission  oriented  was 
dr(qn>ed  from  particular  aguicies.  like 
the  DOD.  and  was  partially  lacked  19 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

This  accounts  for  the  sidistantial  in- 
crease in  the  amount  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  Federal  Communlcatioois  CommJs- 
^ntton  has  an  increase  of  $4,610,000  over 
thb  amoimt  ^yroprtated  in  1971. 
/The  amount  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Oommlasion  is  $1,115,000  over  the 
i4>proprlation  tor  1971.  The  SEC  has  sixne 
particular  problems  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  budget  figure  recommended 
by  the  OMB  and  the  Senate  followed  In 
this  area.  The  Selective  Service  System 
Increase  was  $4,038,000  over  1971. 

Those  are  some  of  the  increases.  Hie 
largest  increase  is  for  the  Vetenaa'  Ad- 
ministration. 

If  the  gentieman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  JoHAs)  has  somethtaig  to  add. 
I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yieid? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  interested  In  the  re- 
vosise  to  the  question  by  the  gentieman 
fro8n  Maasachnsetts,  iNZt  the  cosivena- 


tion  around  me  kept  me  from  hearing  his 
opening  comments.  Did  the  gmtleman 
deal  with  the  Increases  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  la  nearly  $2  bMoa. 
llie  budget  for  1972  was  nearly  $1.7  bil- 
lion higher  than  it  was  in  the  original 
1971  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  conference 
report  Is  nearly  $2  billion  more  than  was 
appropriated  in  the  original  1971  act 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  but  that  Is  not 
counting  the  supplementals  that  came  to 
the  committee  after  1971. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  might  add  since  we  are 
on  this  siAJect,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members,  about  one-half  bmiai 
dollfus  of  the  Increase,  over  companUe 
amounts  f(x-  1971,  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  mandatory  increases 
brought  about  the  operation  of  tiie  law 
that  fixes  pensicms  and  compensations 
and  readjustment  benefits  and  that  we 
had  no  options  about  tiieno. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  the  gentionan 
says  is  correct — the  real  Increase  in  the 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
comes  close  to  $2  bllllan  when  compared 
to  the  original  1971  appnvrlati<Hi  bllL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

1ST.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  uncontrollaldes, 
the  committee  and  the  conference  dunild 
have  cut  back  dsewhere  in  order  to  keef> 
these  expeodltares  soanewhere  in  line  in 
view  of  the  &Kal  sttoatlon  of  this  coun- 
try. How  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  are  we 
ever  going  to  be  tSOe  to  deal  with  the 
financial  sltoatton  wblch  confronts  tb» 
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country  if  we  are  not  going  to  cut  back 
wherever  we  can — shaving,  as  the  gentie- 
man says,  to  aiwropriate  for  unoontrol- 
lables,  including  the  care  of  veterans  who 
are  coming  back  from  the  war  and  that 
sort  of  thing?  It  seems  to  me  that,  some- 
where, someone  has  to  do  something 
about  this  fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentieman  more,  but,  as  the  gentie- 
man knows,  we  are  not  the  only  body 
tiiat  appnvriates  for  these  psutieular 
activities.  We  got  much  better  than  a 
50-50  split  in  the  conference.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  Senate  did  add  $583  mil- 
lion. We  got  them  to  back  up  by  $358,- 
780,000  with  the  result  that  this  confer- 
ence r^Tort  is  only  $224,535,000  over  the 
House  recommendation.  I  would  think 
that  is  a  pretty  good  conference  report. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  asked  the  gentie- 
man to  yield  because  I  want  to  reqx)nd 
also  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa. 

There  is  another  mandatory  increase 
that  makes  this  bill  this  year  distorted 
in  relationship  to  last  year's. 

The  net  housing  si^idy  payments  In 
this  bill  are  one-half  billion  dollars  above 
the  1971  payments. 

Now  we  did  not  authorize  those  pro- 
grams, but  we  had  to  fund  them.  We 
cannot  default  on  those  guaranteed  locuis 
and  on  the  subsidy  payments  because 
they  are  written  into  the  law  previously 
enacted. 

So  when  you  count  these  mandatory 
increases  in  subsidy  payments  of  a  litUe 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  and  the 
mandatOTy  increase  of  one-half  bilUon 
dollars  In  the  VA  payments  for  compen- 
sation and  readjustment  benefits — those 
items  that  are  out  of  our  control — ^you 
will  begin  to  see  why  the  bill  this  year 
must  be  higher  than  last  year's. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
sette  says,  there  Is  another  body— cm- 
other  branch  of  the  Congress.  When  we 
had  this  bill  in  the  House  earUer  in  the 
year  we  were  about  $192  million  below 
the  budget — ^when  you  consider  the  $850 
million  proposed  in  the  budget  as  a  sup- 
plemental. When  you  add  that  amoimt, 
or  take  that  into  consideratkm.  we  were 
$102  million  below  the  budget.  But  the 
other  body  Increased  our  bill  by  $583  mil- 
lion and,  as  the  gentieman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  pointed  out.  we  got  better 
than  a  50-percent  settiemoit  in  confer- 
ence. You  have  to  compromise  when  you 
are  in  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  deUfi^ted  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  caUs  at- 
tenticm  to  the  housing  payments,  which 
In  this  bill  is  a  total  of  $1,373,800,000.  I 
might  add  that  next  year  the  housing 
payments  for  contract  authority  pay- 
ments that  we  have  to  pay  under  the 
contract  for  section  235  and  section 
236,  for  pi:d>llc  housing  and  college  hous- 
ing, that  item  will  not  be  $1,373,800,000. 
It  wUl  be  substantially  more  than  this 
amoimt  next  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  %?eaker,  win  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missoiul 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentieman's  yielding.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  for  at  least  staying  within 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  and  not 
only  allowing  the  3  legislative  days 
to  lapse  before  bringing  the  conference 
report  up,  but  having  the  report  printed 
axid  an  analysis  of  the  bill,  so  that  the 
Monbers  could  study  it,  before  calling  it 
up  for  final  action.  Many  of  us  appreciate 
this  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  first 
conference  report  on  an  appropriation 
bill  that  has  not  been  brouKht  up  by 
unanimous  consent  this  year  prior  to  the 
3  days  of  availability  of  the  conference 
report  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  un- 
der a  imanlmous  consent  request  before 
it  was  actually  called  up  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentieman  from  Missouri.  Let  me  say 
that  he  helped  us  to  achieve  this  result. 

Mr.  HALL.  Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  for  one 
technical  question,  and  that  is  "tftoy  I 
rose  when  he  explained  that  tills  confer- 
ence rQ>ort  Is  only  $224.5  million  above 
the  House-passed  bill,  I  think  the  im- 
portant thing  for  the  Members  to  realize 
is  that  we  must  compare  this  year's 
apples  with  last  year's  apples — not  old 
oranges.  I  feel  certain  the  gentieman 
would  agree  with  me — that  that  is  true, 
but  this  conference  report  does  not  in- 
clude the  increases  that  have  been  going 
on  concurrently  in  other  branches  or 
agencies  that  have  now  been  taken  out 
of  this  conference  report,  such  as  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Oflloe,  Agriculture,  Environ- 
mental, part  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation. Treasury  aa&  Post  Ofllce, 
and  if  all  those  were  figured,  it  would  in- 
deed be  $3,154,000,000  over  the  House- 
passed  bill  (assuming  that  other  House 
action  on  those  parts  now  deleted  from 
this  subcommittee's  Jurisdiction  have 
been  written  into  law).  Is  that  a  true 
stetement? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  have  not  checked  the 
figures,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amoimt  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  figures  indicate  that, 
based  upon  your  worksheet,  and  extrap- 
olating out  thereof  the  porticm  now  re- 
moved ftom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentieman's  subcommittee ; 
and  while  running  down  those  which 
have  been  removed,  I  unde^tood  the 
gentieman  to  mention  Sdectlve  Service. 
Was  I  in  error,  or  was  it  the  General 
Services  Adminiistratian? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  stiU  have  the  Sdec- 
tive  Service  in  this  subcommittee  and. 
as  I  indicated  to  the  gentieman  fnan 
Iowa,  the  increase  for  that  agency  Is 
$4,038,000  over  last  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
Is,  in  view  of  the  letters  that  all  Members 
have  been  receiving  about  the  conaollda- 
tUm  across  county  lines  and  In  the  vari- 
ous States  of  Selective  Service  In  the  In- 
terest of  cost  economy,  why  Is  there  this 
increase,  espedaUy  with  the  wtnd-down 
of  the  war  and  these  oomsolidatlona,  jdiis 
Dr.  Curtis  Tarr's  well-documented  claim 
for  more  and  more  ofllce  ecooiomles  In 
Selective  Service? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentieman  so 
well  knows,  because  the  authorising  leg- 


islation comes  out  of  Ills  legislative  com- 
mittee, there  will  be  no  eonsolidatlfwi  of 
draft  boards  In  the  Natiosi.  TUs  cornea. 
I  understand  it,  as  a  result  of  the  amesid- 
mente  which  were  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Etouse,  particularly  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentieman  frcon  Georgia, 
Mr.  BxiNKLBT.  We  have  been  informed 
by  Dr.  Tarr  that  this  prevente  the  co- 
location  of  draft  boards.  Consequently, 
this  is  one  reascm  why  there  is  an  in- 
crease In  the  Selective  Service  budget 
and  why  there  has  been  no  reduction. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  "news" 
for  the  gentieman  frmn  Massachusetts 
and  the  gentionan  from  Georgia.  They 
are  going  ahead,  but  I  understand  the 
gentionan's  logical  position,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yitiding. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  l^;>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  [^)eaiker.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  txa  their  initial 
work  and.  of  course,  for  carrytDg  on  the 
conference  on  establishing  ttmds  for  the 
V^erans'  hospitals  for  treating  the  drug 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  had  testimotiy 
in  my  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  on  the  <Lrug  situation  that 
the  Defense  Department,  after  all  their 
talk  about  the  amnesty  program  and 
after  8.000  men  have  turned  themselves 
in,  some  3,500  have  been  arrested.  12,000 
men  have  said  they  need  treatment  for 
durg  addiction,  but  the  Defense  D^nrt- 
ment  has  as  of  July  referred  three  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Just  three  serv^cenen? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Tliree  servlcemoi.  an 
unbelievable  figure.  This  shows,  I  think, 
the  fact  that  the  Defense  Dqiartment 
is  not  on  top  of  the  problem  and  does  not 
realise  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
having  treatment  given  to  these  men  smd 
doing  something  about  the  problem. 

I  would  h(H?e  the  gentieman's  com- 
mittee, along  with  our  committee,  and 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee,  will 
look  into  the  matter  and  get  the  Depart- 
ment to  go  ahead  and  comply  with  the 
intent  of  the  CSongress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  sure  this  would  be 
the  thinking  and  position  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  our  colleague,  the  gentieman  f  nxn 
Texas  (Mr.  Tsaoub)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tbagus)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentionan 
for  yldding. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  fr<nn  North  CTarolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaka.  I  will  not 
take  the  30  minutes.  In  fact,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  I  had  planned  to  taJce 
10  or  15  minutes  myself  but  all  the  points 
I  would  have  made  have  been  brouiAit 
out  in  the  various  colloquies  that  have 
already  occurred.  I  will  sort  of  wrap  up 
what  was  said  during  those  colloquies 
Just  by  way  of  summary. 

This  conference  report  recommends 
substantially  more  money  than  the  total 
amount  84>pr(vriated  last  year,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  but  we  have  ex- 
plained that  a  billion  dollars  of  that 
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Inereaae  is  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  over  half  of  that  is  for  xineon- 
trollable  items.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  this  conference  reimrt  proposes  ap- 
propriations which  will  result  in  a  net 
increase  of  $32,721,000  above  the  budget. 
Here  again  that  is  brought  about  by  rea- 
son of  substantial  increases  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  program.  The 
conference  report  is  $224,635,000  above 
the  House  bill,  but  it  is  $358,780,000  below 
the  Senate  bill. 

All  Members  who  have  attended  con- 
ferences with  the  other  body  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  conferees  on  neither 
side  can  have  their  way  all  of  the  time. 
There  has  to  be  give  and  take.  I  think 
we  came  out  of  the  conference  ahead,  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  obtain  more  con- 
cessions from  the  other  body's  conferees 
than  we  were  required  to  give  up  our- 
selves. I  think  this  is  a  good  conference 
report.  It  represents  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work.  I  Join  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts  In  urging  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9382  which  appropriates  funds 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
have  studied  the  conference  report  care- 
fully. The  final  report  provides  for  the 
continued  growth  of  our  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  for  the  com- 
petent work  they  have  done  on  the  fiscal 
year  1972  NASA  appropriation. 

The  committee  of  conference  agrees  to 
a  final  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation 
level  of  $3,298,035,000.  This  budget  total 
includes  $2,522,700  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, $52,700,000  for  construction 
of  facilities  and  $722,035,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The  Congress  must  realize  that  the 
budget  wiiich  was  approved  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  financially  constraining.  A  num- 
ber of  new  programs  are  being  Initiated. 
But  a  greater  nimiber  are  being  post- 
poned. Many  of  the  programs  postponed 
would  provide  Immediate  retiuTi  to  the 
American  taxpayer  In  the  form  of  better 
communications,  more  accurate  weather 
forecasting,  and  other  stmUar  services. 
But  the  NASA  program  for  this  year  will 
provide  for  a  careful  balance  between 
dollars  invested  and  benefits  received. 

The  research  and  development  effort 
within  NASA  includes  the  specific  pro- 
gram activity.  One  of  the  major  efforts 
is  the  Apollo  program.  The  Apollo  mis- 
sions are  now  transitioning  from  prov- 
ing the  feasibility  of  extraterrestrial 
travel  and  the  development  of  moon 
landing  techniques  to  more  formal  lunar 
research  and  experimentation. 

The  Apollo  15  mission  which  was 
launched  on  July  26,  1971,  Is  the  most 
sophisticated  of  any  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions attempted.  The  mission  continues 
to  go  well  &&  the  astronauts  prepare  for 
Insertion  into  lunar  orbit  later  today, 
July  29.  The  minor  problems  which  might 
be  expected  to  occur  in  a  piece  of  equip- 
xoeat  as  sophisticated  as  the  Apollo  15 
spaceship  apparently  have  been  solved. 
It  is  testimony  to  the  dedicated  and  high- 
ly skilled  personnel  of  NASA  and  our 


space  program  that  the  Apollo  15  vehicle 
with  its  2  million  individual  parts  and 
components  is  able  to  perform  with  such 
reliability  and  precision. 

The  12-day  Apollo  15  mission.  launched 
on  July  26, 1971.  will  carry  out  the  fourth 
UjS.  manned  exploration  of  the  mooo.. 
Tlie  mission  will —  ■ 

Doulde  the  time  and  extend  UsotcAA 
the  range  of  limar  surface  exploration 
as  compared  with  earlier  mlssicuis: 

Deploy  the  third  in  a  network  (rf  auto- 
matic scientific  stations; 

Conduct  a  new  group  of  experiments  in 
lunar  orbit;  and 

Return  to  earth  a  variety  of  lunar  rock 
and  soil  samples. 

Scientists  expect  the  results  will  great- 
ly increase  man's  knowledge  both  of  the 
moon's  history  and  composition  and  of 
the  evoluticm  and  dynamic  Interaction 
of  the  sun-earth  system. 

This  is  so  because  the  dry.  airless,  life- 
less moon  still  bears  records  of  solar  ra- 
diation and  the  early  years  of  solar  sys- 
tem history  that  have  been  erased  from 
earth.  Observations  of  currait  lunar 
events  also  may  increase  understanding 
of  similar  processes  on  earth,  such  as 
earthquakes. 

The  Apollo  15  lunar  module  will  make 
its  descent  over  the  Apennine  Peaks,  one 
of  the  highest  mountain  ranges  on  the 
moon,  to  land  near  the  rim  of  the  can- 
yonlike Hadley  Rille.  Trom  this  Hadley- 
Apennine  lunar  base,  between  the  moun- 
tain range  and  the  rllle,  Comdr.  David  R. 
Scott  and  lunar  module  pilot  James  B. 
Irwin  will  explore  several  kilometers 
from  the  limar  module,  driving  an  elec- 
tric-powered limar  roving  vehicle  for  the 
first  time  on  the  moon. 

Scott  and  Irwin  win  leave  the  lunar 
module  for  three  exploration  periods  to 
emidace  scientific  experiments  on  the 
lunar  surface  and  to  make  detailed  geo- 
logic investigations  of  formations  in  the 
Apeimlne  foothills,  alMig  the  Hadley 
Rille  rim.  and  to  other  geologic  struc- 
tures. 

The  three  previous  manned  landings 
were  made  by  Apollo  11  at  Tranquillity 
Base,  Ap(Hlo  12  In  the  Ocean  of  Storms 
and  Apollo  14  at  Pra  Mauro. 

The  ApoUo  15  mission  should  greatly 
Increase  the  sdentlflc  return  when  com- 
pared to  earlier  exploration  missions. 
Elxtenslve  geological  sampling  and  survey 
of  the  Hadley-Apennlne  region  of  the 
moon  will  be  enhanced  by  use  of  the 
lunar  roving  veliide  and  by  the  Improved 
life  support  systems  of  the  lunar  module 
and  astronaut  space  suit.  The  load-carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  lunar  module  has 
been  Increased  to  permit  landing  a  great- 
er payload  <mi  the  lunar  surface. 

Additionally,  significant  scientific  data 
on  the  Earth-S\m-Moon  system  and  on 
the  Moon  Itself  will  be  gathered  by  a 
series  of  lunar  orbital  experiments  car- 
ried aboard  the  Apollo  command/service 
modules.  Most  of  the  orbital  science 
tasks  will  be  accomplished  by  Command 
Module  PUot  Alfred  M.  Worden,  while  his 
comrades  are  on  the  lunar  surface. 

During  their  first  period  of  extrave- 
hicular actlylty— EVA— on  the  lunar  sur- 
face, Scott  and  Irwin  will  drive  the  lunar 


roving  veliicle  to  explore  the  Apennine 
front.  After  returning  to  the  LM,  tliey 
will  set  up  the  Apollo  luiuur  siu-face  ex- 
periment package — ^ALSEP— about  300 
feet  west  of  the  LM. 

Experiments  in  the  Apollo  15  experi- 
ment package  are:  Passive  seismic  ex- 
periment for  continuous  measurement  of 
moonquakes  and  meteorite  impacts;  lu- 
nar surface  magnetometer  for  measur- 
ing the  magnetic  field  at  the  lunar  sur- 
face: solar  wind  spectrometer  for  meas- 
lulng  the  energy  of  solar  protons  and 
electrons  reaching  the  moon;  detecton 
for  measuring  the  density  of  solar  winds; 
gages,  for  measuring  variations  in  tlie 
ttiln  lunar  atmosphere;  and  the  heat  flow 
experiment  to  measiue  heat  emanatiog 
from  beneath  the  lunar  surface. 

A  suitcase-size  device — called  the  lu- 
nar communications  relay  xmlt — for  the 
first  time  will  allow  the  crew  to  explore 
beyond  the  lunar  horizon  from  the  lunar 
module  and  still  remain  in  contact  with 
earth.  The  commimications  unit  relays 
two-way  voice,  biomedical  information 
and  television  signals  from  the  lunar 
surface  to  earth.  Additionally,  the  unit 
permits  earth  control  of  the  television 
cameras  during  tlie  lunar  exploration. 

The  Apollo  15  will  land  on  the  moon 
on  Friday  July  30.  The  lunar  module 
will  remain  on  the  surface  about  67 
hours.  Splashdovra  will  be  on  Saturday, 
August  7th  in  the  North  Cmtral  Pacific, 
north  of  Hawaii. 

The  two  remaining  Apollo  missions,  16 
and  17  will  be  flown  in  1972.  ApoUo  16 
in  the  spring  of  1972  and  Apollo  17  m 
December  1972,  are  the  most  s<«>hl8ti- 
cated  and  comprehensive  of  the  entire 
series.  A  whole  new  array  of  exploration 
procedures  and  instrumental  concepts 
open  new  (^jportimltles  for  research  on 
the  moon  to  scientists  from  all  over  the 
world.  Eighteen  new  experiments  have 
been  selected  to  fly  in  the  Apollo  15 
through  17  missions.  Changes  in  the 
lunar  module — LM — and  surface  hard- 
ware will  allow  the  astronauts  to  ranaln 
on  the  lunar  surface  for  up  to  66  hours; 
the  landed  scientific  payload  will  be 
doubled  to  approximately  1,000  pounds; 
and  the  range  and  efficiency  of  surface 
{«)eratiOT»s  will  be  increased  through  im- 
proved suit  mobility,  improved  life  sup- 
port system,  and  a  lunar  roving  vehicle. 
In  addition  to  increased  surface  sci- 
ence, changes  are  being  made  to  add 
nearly  1,000  pounds  6f  cameras,  other 
remote  sensing  sdentlflc  equipment,  and 
additional  consumaWes  to  the  command 
and  service  modules — CSM — to  Increase 
the  capability  to  study  the  moon  from 
orWt.  Findings  from  the  widely  sepa- 
rated landings  can  then  be  tied  together 
and  fitted  into  a  total  picture  of  the 
moon. 

Similar  to  Apollo  15,  the  Apollo  17  mis- 
sion will  deliver  a  small,  self-powered 
subsatelllte  to  lunar  orbit  to  monitor  the 
variation  of  magnetic  fields  tmd  inter- 
planetary charged  piurticle  streams  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  moon  to  determine 
the  electrical  body  properties  of  the 
moon  and  Infer  Internal  physical  char- 
acteristics. 

Of  particular  interest  In  these  last 
missions  is  the  increased  sm-face  mobll- 
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Ity  which  will  be  proirlded  to  the  astro- 
nauts by  the  lunar  roving  vehicle. 

This  vehicle  will  st^iiflcantly  increase 
the  mobility  and  range  of  the  astro- 
nauts. It  can  carry  both  astronauts  plus 
100  pounds  of  Instruments  for  explora- 
tion and  the  collected  surface  samples. 
A  wide  variety  of  samples  will  be  col- 
'lected  during  each  of  the  three  EVA's  per 
mi^on  to  make  a  better  assessment  of 
the  landing  Bites. 

A  lunar  sounder  and  limar  seismic  pro- 
filing experiments  will  be  flown  on  Apollo 
17.  Data  analysis  from  Apollo  12  impUes 
that  moonquakes.  equivalent  to  earth- 
quakes generated  by  slippage,  always  ap- 
pear to  slip  in  the  same  direction.  This 
Is  very  likely  caused  by  a  source  of  strain 
accumulating  within  the  moon  and  being 
released  by  the  additional  tidal  forces 
that  occur  at  the  time  of  close  earth- 
moon  proximity.  At  present  we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  source  of  strain.  Fur- 
ther data  from  the  lunar  seismic  profll- 
ing  experiment  may  provide  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  this  phenomenon. 

The  lunar  sounder,  a  radio  sounding 
device,  will  be  used  to  probe  geological 
substrata  from  high  altitude.  It  has  a 
long  development  time  auid  would  not 
have  beoi  available  for  earlier  flight 
schedules.  The  device  Is  similar  to  radar 
in  its  transmission  of  a  signal  smd  sens- 
ing the  return  from  the  target  area.  How- 
ever the  use  of  multiple  frequencies  and 
their  known  penetration  vsulaUons  make 
it  possible  to  extrapolate  the  density  and 
makeup  of  the  suteurf  ace. 

The  Skylab  program  is  a  further  major 
effort  within  NASA's  Research  and  De- 
velopment activity. 

The  Skylab  project  is  now  In  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  development.  The  flight 
phase  will  commence  early  in  1973  with 
the  immanned  launch  of  the  woi^hop. 
Operations  will  begin  1  day  later  when 
the  first  of  three  crews  will  rendezvous 
and  dock  with  tills  workshop  in  an  Apollo 
command  and  service  module  launched 
on  a  Saturn  IB  vehicle.  The  workshop 
consists  of  laboratories,  work  areas,  con- 
trol stations,  living  quarters,  earth  sen- 
sors and  a  solar  observatory,  and  will  be 
used  to  perform  over  50  experiments  for 
wlilch  over  2,200  astronaut  hoiu^  have 
been  allocated.  This  Is  more  than  tliree 
times  the  amount  available  in  all  prior 
U.S.  manned  earth  orbital  missions. 
Pour  areas  of  experiment  activity  are  of 
particular  importance :  earth  science,  as- 
tronomy and  space  physics,  si>ace  medi- 
cine, and  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing technology. 

Earth  sciences  activity  will  include 
photography  of  the  earth  for  use  in  stud- 
ies of  crop  health  and  distribution,  land 
use,  forestry,  meteorology,  air  and  water 
pollution,  mineral  resources,  geograpliy, 
water  management,  oceanography,  and 
population  growth.  One  of  the  mission 
Improvements  made  possible  by  the  de- 
cision to  sliif  t  from  the  Saturn  IB  to  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  was  to  raise  the 
orbital  inclination  to  give  earth  survey 
coverage  between  50  degree  latitude 
North  and  South.  This  orbit  covers  some 
75  percent  of  the  globe,  including  80  per- 
cent of  food  producing  areas,  and  90  per- 


cent of  the  population.  Skylab  earth 
sensing  Instruments  will  complement 
those  tiiat  will  be  flying  a  polar  orbit 
in  the  eairth  resources  teciuiology  satel- 
Ute — EIRTS — at  about  the  same  time  and 
will  permit  coordinated  measurements 
of  the  seune  area  by  different  systems. 
Aircraft  and  groimd  measurements  of 
space  test  sites  both  in  the  United  States 
and  coimtrles  cooperating  in  tliis  activ- 
ity will  also  be  made  for  purposes  of  cali- 
brating and  Interpreting  the  data  from 
the  workshop  and  ERTS. 

The  initial  manned  mission  will  be 
primarily  directed  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  medicail  experiments  re- 
lated to  providing  assiirance  for  the 
well-being  of  astronauts  during  the 
three  Skylab  missions.  Other  areas  of 
focus  will  be  the  solar  astronomy,  earth 
resources,  and  technical  expoiments 
which  will  be  conducted  concurrently 
with  the  medical  activity.  This  mission 
is  planned  to  last  up  to  28  days,  begin- 
ning with  the  launch  of  the  manned 
flight.  The  crew,  before  leaving,  will  pre- 
pau'e  the  workshc^  for  an  unmanned 
period  of  2  months,  during  which  it  will 
be  maintained  in  a  semiactive  condition. 

The  second  manned  mission,  will  be 
launched  approximately  3  montiis  adter 
the  flrst  manned  launch.  This  revisit 
mission  is  planned  for  a  duration  of  up 
to  56  dasrs.  The  mission  will  reoccupy 
the  Skylab  workshop  and  gather  much 
greater  amounts  of  data  from  medical, 
technical,  scientific,  earth  resources,  and 
solsu:  astronomy  experiments,  with  the 
focus  on  these  latter  two  areas.  The 
third  and  final  crew  will  be  laimched 
approximately  3  months  after  the  sec- 
ond manned  laimch.  This  mission  is 
also  planned  for  a  duration  of  up  to 
56  days  from  launch.  Again,  tl>e  crew's 
activities  will  emphasize  the  scientific 
and  applications  objectives  of  the  ex- 
periments. 

One  of  NASA's  most  important  pro- 
grams is  the  space  shutUe.  "The  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  offered  its  strong  en- 
dorsement of  this  effort. 

The  space  shutUe  is  significant  because 
it  is  the  key  to  economical  sf>ace  opera- 
tions. Tbe  shutUe  vehicle  is  a  reusable 
space  transportation  system  that  will 
revolutionize  present-day  space  opera- 
tions by  furnishing  airline-tsrpe  accessi- 
bility to  space  at  low  operational  cost. 

Two  major  sources  of  cost  reduction 
are  associated  with  the  use  of  the  shuttle 
system.  In  addition  to  the  substantial 
operational  savings  generated  by  reus- 
able haotlware,  there  are  significant 
economies  to  be  realized  in  the  payload 
area  due  to  relaxed  weight  ajid  volume 
constraints,  capfUdility  to  return  pay- 
loads  and  in-flight  checkout  of  payloads. 

The  ShutUe  is  planned  as  a  two-stage 
vehicle  which  will  possess  an  all  azimuth 
capability  amd  have  an  operational  avail- 
ability such  that  it  can  be  launched  cm 
short  notice.  It  will  take  off  vertically 
imder  rocket  power  with  the  booster  ac- 
celerating the  orbital  stage  to  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  i^ere 
separaticm  will  occur.  The  booster  will 
then  decelerate  and  crtdae  to  a  derfg- 
nated  landing  field  and  land  horizontally. 


The  orblter  will  proceed  to  orbit,  pow- 
ered by  Its  own  rocket  engines,  to  deliver 
its  payload  and  perform  its  urigned 
mission.  After  qiending  up  to  7  days 
in  orbit,  the  orblter  will  re-enter  and  re- 
turn to  a  conventional  airport  runway 
and  also  land  horizontally.  After  a  short 
tumaroimd  period  of  approximately  2 
weeks  both  shuttie  stages  will  be  ready 
for  another  mission. 

The  shuttie  will  be  designed  for  100  or 
more  flights  with  a  minimum  of  ground 
malntenamce.  Payload  transportation  will 
be  similar  to  commercial  airline  practice. 
The  orblter  will  contain  a  large  compart- 
ment of  about  10,000  cubic  feet  to  accom- 
modate a  varying  payload  mix  of  satel- 
Utes.  passengers,  and  cargo.  In  a  passen- 
ger mode.  10  people  plus  a  crew  of  two  can 
be  accommodated.  Moderate  O  loads  and 
a  shirt  sleeve  environment  will  allow 
average  people  in  good  health  to  fly  into 
space  without  extensive  flight  training. 

Once  developed,  the  shuttle  can  re- 
place essentially  aU  the  present  day 
launch  vehicles  except  for  very  small  ve- 
hicles of  the  Scout  class,  and  the  very 
Urge  Saturn  V.  Its  low  operational  cost 
and  its  versatile  capability  can  accom- 
plish a  variety  of  missions  including 
transportation  to  and  retrieval  of  satel- 
lites from  low  earth  orbit,  visiting  orbit- 
ing satellites  for  periodic  servicing,  de- 
Ivery  of  propulsive  stages  amd  payloads 
for  high  energy  missions  to  low  earth 
orbit,  short  duration  science  and  applica- 
tions missions,  serving  as  a  space  research 
laboratory,  and  the  transportation  of 
personnel  and  cargo  to  space  stations  in 
low  earth  orbit. 

The  ShutUe  vehicle  consists  of  a  fully 
reusable  booster  and  orblter  each  using 
high  pressure  liquid  oxygen /liquid  hy- 
drogen fueled  rocket  engines  for  propul- 
sion. The  shutUes  payload  capability  will 
range  from  25,000  to  65,000  pounds  de- 
pending on  altitude,  inclination,  and  or- 
blter confiiguration. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  program  provides 
for  detailed  design  and  development  on 
the  engine — the  longest  leadtime  com- 
ponent of  the  shuttie.  It  also  provides  for 
proceeding  on  an  orderly  step-by-step 
basis  with  the  shuttie  airframe  design. 
This  effort  may  lead  to  dettdled  design 
or  initiation  of  development  depending 
on  the  progress  of  studies  now  underway. 

Two  concurrent  definition  studies  are 
underway  for  the  veliicle  to  provide  data 
upon  which  to  select  configurations  that 
cam  be  carried  forward  with  the  design 
phase.  Supplemental  feasibility  studies 
of  alternate  vehicle  concepts  are  also  be- 
ing conducted. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  vehicle  definition  will 
be  advanced  by  wind  tunnel  testing  to 
define  the  precise  aerodynamic  heating, 
launch  aenjdynamics,  staging  separation 
forces,  re-entry  stability  and  control 
characteristics,  sind  atmospheric  propul- 
sion effects.  Dynamics  testing  will  pro- 
ceed to  determine  wind  loads,  vehicle 
flutter  effects,  and  the  aux>u8tic  environ- 
ment which  will  exist.  Design  of  long 
leadtime  hatrdware  and  subsystems,  test 
devices  and  tooling  fixtures  will  be  per- 
fozmed. 
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Ibe  prognm  ipedflolly  flumazkad 
for  afddttlflnal  fnndliiff  bgr  tbe  Oommlttee 
at  Oonfewpc*  wm  the  Tery  Importuxt 
MXBVA  effort.  NXBVA  ia  tbe  naeleBr 
«woe  inropiililan  and  tranq^ortAtlan  cys- 
tem  for  nee  tn  oariTlng  nprnee  iwyloedi 
from  doee  eartb  to  deep  earth  orUti  end 
besrond. 

Bpmi»  ia  one  of  the  most  m)pr(v>rlate 
•nDas  for  the  i4>iflleatkn  of  nnclear 
energy.  In  the  Icng  ran.  nuclear  fuel  Is 
the  only  source  of  energy  compact  and 
loDg-Uyed  enough,  and  with  suffldant 
perf onnanee  potential,  to  make  feasible 
extended  trips  to  the  vast  reaches  of 
VMoe  or  to  provide  the  power  for  ez- 
toided  and  larga-soale  operations  In 
deep  mace,  on  the  moon,  ttie  planets,  or 
In  ocUt  For  the  near  term,  ire  have  es- 
tablished ttie  technology  for  using  nu- 
clear energy  In  qmco  for  a  wide  range 
of  mlsBlan  applications  that  repieeent 
reasonable  extensions  of  our  currant 
programs.  In  teet,  we  have  already  seen 
connvte  eramptes  of  the  advantages  of 
nndear  energy  In  the  use  of  Isotope 
power  supplies  for  the  Nimbus  in  satd- 
Bta  and  the  ApoDo  lunar  surface  experi- 
ment parages. 

One  Important  contribution  of  nuclear 
energy  will  be  in  q^aoe  propulsion  as 
represented  by  the  NERVA  engine.  Tbe 
UJS.  began  working  on  nuclear  rocket 
researdi  and  teehncdogy  In  1956  and  has 
continued  the  program  through  years  of 
hard  work  to  establish  a  sound  techno- 
logical basis  for  the  devel^nnent  of  the 
NKRVA  engine,  the  first  nuclear  propul- 
sion system. 

Hie  technology  we  have  established 
Is  impressive.  We  have  developed  a  re- 
actor that  can  operate  for  long  times  at 
temperatures  over  4,000*  F.  vrtille  heat- 
ing hydrogen  at  a  rate  of  3  tons  per 
minute  in  a  reactor  not  much  larger 
than  an  offlce  desk.  Problems  of  starting, 
stopping,  and  throttling  have  been 
solved  and  we  know  how  to  bufld  all 
the  components  of  a  useful  pnv>ulslon 
system. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  NERVA  ax- 
gine  that  seeou  most  important.  lUs 
propulsion  system  ts  flexible  and  widely 
useful.  Basically,  one  type  of  engine  can 
perform  maimed  or  unmanned  miindnirui 
near  earth,  to  the  moon  and  into  deep 
space.  It  is  adaptable  to  many  booster 
configurations  and  will  work  well  with 
systems  launched  with  the  space  shuttle. 
NBIVA  development  was  initiated  and 
continued  because  of  our  deQ>ly  rooted 
confidence  In  this  tedmology  and  in  its 
utiltty  for  a  broad  range  of  ""l-rlfrT 

Tlie  very  high  performance  of  NERVA 
will  make  possiUe  great  flezlUlity  in 
the  selection,  (veration,  and  eoonomy  of 
future  space  missions.  The  introduction 
of  the  NERVA  propulsion  system  into 
(veratlonal  use  will  for  the  first  time 
make  practically  available  the  power  of 
the  atom  for  sftace  propulsion.  As  time 
goes  on.  the  energy  of  the  atom  will  lead 
to  even  greater  advancements  in  space 
propulsion  and  power;  ideas  that  are 
currently  only  in  the  ctmceptual  stage 
show  great  promise  for  future  genera- 
tions of  space  propulsion  and  power.  It 
is  vital  to  proceed  with  the  NERVA  pro- 
gram. 


NASA's  second  major  category  ot  ac- 
tivity is  the  construction  of  facilities 
program.  One  of  tbe  vital  efforts  within 
this  category  is  the  ^Hsitor's  fiofonna- 
tion  Center  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. 

TIm  master  plan  for  the  improved  cen- 
ter prcq^oses  new  construction,  rehabili- 
tation and  improvements  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  general  improvements  to  the 
site  and  ancillary  utilities,  over  a  period 
of  years  in  three  phases  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  110.0  minion.  The  first  phase 
envisioned  by  this  project  involves  the 
construction  of  a  Receptlan  and  Exhibit 
Building;  a  Hall  of  History  Building: 
modiflcatlonfl  and  improvements  to  ex- 
isting facilities;  and  improvement  to  ex- 
isting site  utilities,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,330,000. 

The  existing  Center  was  authorised  in 
fiscal  year  1964  by  the  Congress.  Because 
of  limited  funds  made  available  at  that 
time  only  temporary,  prefabricated  struc- 
tures could  be  erected.  Some  Improve- 
miNits  have  been  made  over  the  years 
using  funds  derived  from  revenues  col- 
lected from  the  visiting  public.  However, 
again  because  of  limited  funds,  these  im- 
provements have  been  minimal 

To  improve  puldic  understanding  of 
our  national  space  effort,  a  review  of  the 
requirement  for  an  improved  public  in- 
formation and  education  outlet  at  the 
Koinedy  Space  Center  was  conducted. 
The  review  concluded  that  the  existing 
facility  is  inadequate  not  only  to  meet  the 
existing  visitor  load,  but  will  be  grossly 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  antteipated  in- 
crease in  visitor  load  which  will  be  caused 
by  the  opoilng  of  Disney  World  East  later 
this  year. 

I  consider  that  a  more  appropriate  and 
modem  comidex  should  be  available  to 
the  general  public  for  informational  and 
educational  purposee.  Millions  of  pec^le 
have  visited  this  facility  and  it  appears 
that  with  the  evening  of  Disney  World 
East  in  Orlando  later  this  year,  an  addi- 
tional 600,000  persons  will  visit  the  Cen- 
ter annually.  Improved  facilities  could 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  a  better  public 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
space  program. 

I  emphasise  that  this  facility  is  a  prof - 
Itmaklng  undertaking.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tribution of  gross  profits  f  nnn  the  present 
Center  based  upon  operation  between 
May  1,  1968,  through  April  30,  1971,  re- 
sulted in  direct  payment  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  of  $163,403.  The 
presoit  facility  is  inadequate  to  handle 
the  number  of  perstms  visiting  the  Cape 
area.  The  existing  fadUty  was  designed 
to  accommodate  3,000  persons  on  a  daHy 
basis.  ]^  contrast,  the  daily  average  vis- 
itor load  to  the  information  center  in 
1970  was  S.SOO  people.  In  fact,  the  peak 
for  a  single  day  was  15,000  persons  which 
represented  a  severe  strain  on  the  Center. 

With  the  proximity  of  Disney  World 
East,  the  Center  Is  expected  to  attract 
a  mlnlnnim  of  5  million  pec^ile  annually. 
The  visitor  load  is  therefore  expected  to 
reach  between  12,000  and  15,000  perstHis 
per  day  in  1972.  To  meet  this  anticipated 
Inerease  in  visitor  load  a  new  and  ex- 
panded facility  win  be  required. 


The  third  of  the  three  major  NASA 
program  categories  is  research  and  pro> 
gram  management— administrative  ex- 
penses. Tbe  major  portion  of  money 
within  this  category  is  allocated  for  per- 
sonnel salaries.  The  administration  la- 
quest  provided  for  a  NASA-wide  redoo- 
tioQ  in  manpower  of  1,500  personncL 
This  corresponded  to  a  cut  of  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  NASA's  total  person- 
neL  This  reduction  represents  a  major 
decrease  in  manpower  and  one  which 
cuts  deeply  into  key  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel.  The  appnvriation  level 
finally  approved  by  the  committee  of 
conference  correq^onds  to  tbe  budget 
level  authorised  in  the  NASA  authorisa- 
tion conference  rqwrt.  No  further  man- 
power cuts  will  therefore  be  required  be- 
yond those  prtvosed  in  the  original  ad- 
ministration request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  that  the  com- 
mittee of  c<mference  has  a^^eed  to  a 
good  conference  report.  This  report  for 
the  fiscal  jrear  1973  apprtqmiation  rep- 
resents one  that  should  be  surocrted  by 
our  members.  This  bill  will  mnin^tn  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  space. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  . 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Bptaksr,  in  consider- 
tog  the  conference  report  on  HA.  9380. 
HUD.  space-science  appropriations,  I 
want  to  commend  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees for  maintaining  increased  funding 
for  veterans'  medical  care  in  order  to 
maintain  the  average  daily  patient  load 
at  85,500. 

The  demands  for  hospitalisaticm  of  our 
returning  Vietnam  veterans  and  thoee  of 
our  other  wars  are  at  an  all-time  high. 

Tbe  fulfillment  of  our  commitment  to 
our  veterans  is  a  time-honored  obliga- 
tion and  we  must  provide  the  necessaiy 
funds  to  assure  that  we  honor  these  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Z 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report,  I  want  again  to  indicate 
to  the  House  that  there  are  no  items  In 
disagreement  on  tUs  conference  report 
As  a  result,  there  wlU  be  no  further  mo- 
tions offered  when  the  previous  question 
is  moved  and  ad<vted.  All  of  the  amend- 
ments are  covered  by  the  conference  re- 
port. The  question  win  be  on  the  passage 
ofthebm. 

Mr.  HTtJ.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees for  H Jl.  9382.  containing  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  lovropriatians  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  In  the  Veterans'  budget, 
the  conferees  had  the  f orad^t  to  raise 
the  amounts  budgeted  for  construction  of 
veterans  hospital  and  living  facilities  by 
$3  million  more  than  allowed  in  the 
House  bill.  The  managers  also  added  $63 
million  for  veterans  medical  care,  agree- 
ing that  a  minimum  objeotivc  of  97,500 
operating  beds  and  average  daily  patient 
load  of  85,000  must  be  met.  Another  $4 
million  was  added  to  the  House  bill  for 
medical  and  prosthetic  research. 

This  appears  to  be  Just  another  indi- 
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cation  of  the  strong  commitment  in  Con- 
gress to  help  our  former  fighting  men 
when  heidth  troubles  strike  and  to  show 
our  deep  ivpreciation  for  the  services 
tiiese  men  have  rendered  to  the  United 
States,  whether  in  the  past  year  or  50 
sears  ago.  An  investment  in  the  health  of 
our  veterans  is  also  an  Investment  in  the 
health  of  our  Nation — ^this  research  can 
be  shared  with  all  the  country's  health 
Institutions,  and  by  providing  hospital 
facilities  for  this  group,  Congress  relieves 
to  some  degree  the  worklocul  on  other 
hospitals. 

I  am  sure  the  many  veterans  from  In- 
diana who  write  my  ofBce  daily  express- 
ing the  need  for  such  medical  assistance 
would  Uke  to  express  their  s^preclation 
to  the  committee  managers  for  their 
actions.  So  I  will  say  "Thank  you,  gentie- 
men,"  for  them. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  conunlttee 
report  on  HJt.  9382.  As  in  all  such  con- 
ference rqxtrts.  there  are  are  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement,  some  of 
which  are  resolved  and  some  of  which 
remain.  However.  I  believe  this  bill  Is  one 
wi^dh  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  change  which  has 
ooncemed  me  greatly  during  considera- 
tion of  this  bilL 

Last  month,  when  the  House  first  con- 
sidered this  bill,  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  the  limitation  requiring  local  match- 
ing funds  for  the  Federal  share  of  HUD's 
open  space  land  program  was  retained 
at  50  percent.  This  50-50  matching  fund, 
similar  to  the  Interior  Department's  land 
and  water  conservation  fund's  program, 
doee  not  insure  the  quick  action  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  development  of 
urban  green  areas  and  neighborhood 
parks.  I  expressed  the  hope  then,  as  I  do 
now,  that  this  program  could  be  100  per- 
cent federally  funded.  The  committee 
has  wisely  agreed  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  75  percent  and  I 
heartily  cranmend  them  for  it.  This  is  a 
positive  step  toward  making  this  most 
worthy  program  a  100  percent  federally 
funded  program.  While  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  the  conference  in 
Increasing  this  Federal  share,  I  intend 
to  continue  to  work  for  a  100  percent 
Federal  share  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Eb>eaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
npart. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
tbat  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  363,  nays  30,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  39,  as  f(dlows: 
[Boll  No.  316] 
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CleTeland 
OolUna,m. 
Conabla 
Oonta 
Oonyera 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Ooxigbim 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
DanlaIa.NJ. 
Dan  lei  arm 
DaTla,(hL 
Davla.  8.O. 
DaTla.Wla. 
delaOarai 
DaUnay 
Denbolm 
Dent 

Dicklnaon 
DlngaU 
Dam 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duldd 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Brtmondaon 
■dwarda.AU. 
■dwarda.  Cam. 
■Uberg 
Bilenbom 
BTana,Colo. 
ETlna.Tenn. 
PaaceU 
Plab 
Plaber 
Flood 
no  were 
Poley 

Pnxl.  Oermld  B. 
Pord. 

WllllamD. 
Pursy  tbe 
Pountaln 
Prellngbuyaen 


Hanley 

w^Ti— Ti^  idabo 

Hanaan,  Waab. 

Harrington 

Haraha 

Harvey 

HaalilTigi 

Hatha  way 

Hawklna 

Haya 

H«bart 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Hacfcler,  llaaa. 

Helatoatl 

Hanrteiaun 

mcka,llaaa. 

Hlcka,Waah. 

HllUs 

Holiaald 

Horton 

HuU 

Hunt 

Icbord 

Jaoobe 

juman 

Johnson.  Calif . 

Jobnaon,  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 

Kasen 

Keating 


Mnridiy,  m. 

ICurpby,  M.T. 

ICyan 

Natcbar 

Medal 

Nelaen 

HlcboU 

Nlz 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'KooAl 

OTVeUI 


Patman 

Pattan 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plka 

Plmla 

I>adaU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Prayer,  M.O. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Aik. 

Pudnakl 

PurceU 

Qole 

QulUen 


Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Klucaynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Leggett 

Tiennon 

Lent 

T.tnfc 

Uoyd 

Long.lfd. 

Luian 

McClory 

McCloakey 

MoClTire 

McOoUlster 

McCoimack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
McXwen 
UePaU 
UtKMJ 
McKevlU 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 


Bangel 

Beea 

Beld.N.T. 

Beuaa 

Bbodea 

Blegle 

Roberta 

Boblson,  If  .T. 

Roe 

Sogers 

Boncallo 

Booney,  N.T. 

Booney.  Pa. 

Boaentbal 

Rostenkowakl 

Bouab 

Bouaaelot 

Boy 

Boybal 

BonnUa 

Ruppe 

Rutii 

8t  Qennain 


lUmiard 


MarUn 

Matblaa,  Calif . 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


SattertWd 

Scberle 

Scbauer 

Bcbwengel 

SebaUus 

Belbertlng 

Sblpley 

Sboup 

Sbrlver 

Stkea 

Skublta 

Slack 

SDiltb.  Oallf . 

8mltb.Iowa 

Smith.  M.T. 

Spenoe 

^ringer 

Stafford 

Staggera 

Stanton. 


j.WUllam 
Stanton. 

Jamaa  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.Wla. 
Btokea 
Stiatton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.T8S. 
Terry 

Tbompaon,NJ. 
Tbomaon.  Wla. 
Tbone 


Tlaman 

UdaU 

xniman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vantk 

Veyaey 

Ylgorlto 

Wagfonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watta 

Wbalen 

Wballey 

vmite 

VTblteburat 

Wbltten 

WldnaU 

NATS— 80 


Aabbrook 

Bow 

Camp 

Clancy 

Oilawaan.Del 

Corner 

Colllna,Tes. 

OOlmer 

Crane 

DeUenbaac 


DerwlnAl 

Devlne 

Bsbleman 

Plndley 

Ooodling 

Gtooas 

HaU 

HutcJilnaon 

Landgrebe 


WUllama   ' 

WUaon.Bob 

WUaosi. 

CbanaaH. 
Winn 
Wolff 

wmtbt 

Wyatt 

Wrdlar 

wyUe 

wyman 

Tatea 

Young,  na. 

Taung.Tes. 

ZabUx^ 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Latta 
Mlcbel 
Montgooiery 
Boblnaon.Va. 


Scbmlta 
SCbneebeU 
Soott 
Snyder 
Stelger.  Alls. 


ANSWKRKD  "PBESSNT* — ^1 
Rald.m. 


NOT  VOTINO— 38 


Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Arenda 
Baring 
Belcber 
Blackburn 

llnggM 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carter 

DeUuma 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Edwards.  La. 

Bacb 


Plynt 
Fraaer 
Oallagber 
Oray 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Lons.lA. 

MoOulloeb 

Matbla,0*. 

Poage 


Rail  shark 

Bark* 

Ryan 

Baylor 

Slak 

Stephana 

Btuckay 

Symington 

Thnmpann.  Oa. 

VanDeerUn 

Wlgglna 

Tatron 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Bogga  wittt  lb.  Azandi. 

Mr.  Oaray  with  Ifr.  BaUabaok. 

Mr.  Anderaon  of  Ttamaaaae  with  >fr.  Oartar. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

Mr.  Stui^ay  with  Mr.  BUekbxim. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Tumaaaae  with  Mr.  BelolMr. 

Mr.  UalOiiM  of  Oeorgis  wHh  Mr.  ThfOmpatm 
ofOeorglft. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Bach. 

Mr.  OalTglMff  with  Mr.  Saylcr. 

Mr.  nynt  with  Mr.  WlggUis. 

Mr.  Staphena  with  Mr.  Untg  of  Loulsiuuu 

Mr.  FTaaar  with  Ur.  DaUuma. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  M^.  Diggk 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Barlek. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Tatron  wltb  Mr.  Byan. 

Mr.  Doncdiua  with  Mr.  Bdwarda  at 
LwilBlanra 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Landnun. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  and  Mr.  UNT 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  'yvL." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH.  9667, 
DKPARTBIENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  REXATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  oa  the  bill  (HJl. 
9667)  malring  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jxme  30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

PAXUAMKNTAaT    INQUTRT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATEB.  I  intend  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  amendment  No.  5.  which 
will  be  considered  for  a  separate  vote.  At 
what  point  shall  I  make  that  point  of 
order?  

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  amendment 
is  presented. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  8PEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  oooference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  26, 
1971.) 

Mr.  McFALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr 
l^ieaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fau,)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTi)  wiU  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees have  brought  back  a  bill  which 
tias  a  total  amount  of  new  obligational 
authority  of  $2,905,310,997. 

Although  the  conference  agreement  Is 
$44,983,000  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates from  1972,  it  is  179,309,608  less 
than  the  appropriations  provided  for  sim- 
ilar activities  last  year. 

The  biU  is  $171,941,000  more  than  when 
it  left  the  House.  Most  of  this  increase, 
however,  is  ffff  three  items,  two  of  which 
were  not  considered  by  the  House.  The 
three  largest  increases  included  over  the 
House  bill  are:  $58,500,000  to  repay  the 
airlines  for  their  contribution  to  the 
S8T  development  prosram;  $49,800,000 
In  additional  funds  for  fadlltieB  and 
equipment  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 


ministration; and  $25,000,000  for  hUih- 
speed  ground  transportation  research 
and  develoiHuent. 

The  $58.5  million  to  repay  the  airlines 
was  not  c<Hisidered  by  the  House  on  July 
14  when  we  originally  passed  the  Trans- 
portation appropriations  bill,  and  these 
funds  are  not  part  of  the  conference  re- 
port. After  the  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port, I  will  offer  a  separate  motion  with 
respect  to  repayment  of  the  airlines.  At 
that  time  the  House  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  item.  I  believe, 
as  did  a  large  majority  of  the  conferees, 
that  the  airlines  should  be  repaid. 

There  is  an  additional  $49.8  million  in 
the  bill  for  facilities  and  equipment  for 
the  FAA.  All  of  these  increased  fimds  are 
earmarked  for  additional  control  towers 
and  airport  surveillance  radars.  As  stated 
in  the  conference  report,  the  conferees 
are  very  concerned  about  the  rate  at 
which  the  new  equipment  is  being  In- 
stalled and  placed  Into  operation  by  the 
FAA.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  intoid 
to  look  into  in  much  greater  detail  prior 
to  our  next  hearings  with  the  FAA. 

The  third  item  Is  the  $25  million  in- 
cluded for  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation research  and  development.  This 
item  was  not  included  when  the  House 
considered  the  bill  because  the  authoriz- 
ing bill  had  not  passed  the  House.  The 
Senate  included  funds  for  this  program, 
and  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  conferees 
that  unless  some  provision  was  made  for 
the  program,  it  would  not  have  been  able 
to  continue  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  at  least  for  the  time  until  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  became  law. 

In  summary,  the  bill  includes  a  total 
of  $102,602,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  The  major  item 
imder  this  office  is  the  repasonent  to  the 
airlines  which  we  wiU  consider  after  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

With  respect  to  the  15  additional  posi- 
tions allowed  for  this  Office,  the  confer- 
ence report  directs  that  none  of  these 
shall  be  for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
or  for  the  regional  representative  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  feeling  that  this  prohlbi- 
tion  should  also  apply  to  the  cargo  secu- 
rity program  until  that  program  is  Justi- 
fied to  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  providing  no  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  re- 
gional representatives,  the  conferees  in- 
tended that  these  activities  be  held  at  the 
House  level  and  not  be  supplemented  by 
additional  personnel  from  the  operating 
administrations  or  other  activities  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

For  the  Coast  Guard  the  conference 
agreement  would  provide  a  total  of  $694,- 
059,997  which  is  $4,100,000  more  than 
provided  by  the  House  and  $5,000,000  less 
than  the  amount  proposed  by  the  other 
body. 

There  were  three  items  in  conference 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. The  first  was  facilities  and 
equipment  which  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed. With  respect  to  the  second  item, 
research  and  development,  the  House 
position  was  maintained.  The  third  item 
in  disagreement  was  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  airport  and  airwzy  trust 


fund.  For  this  item,  the  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $580,744,000.  This  amount  should 
provide  for  a  $248  million  reserve  in  the 
trust  fund  for  future  payments  to  liq- 
uidate airport  development  grants. 

The  bUl  includes  $35,729,000  in  new 
obligational  authority  and  $4,733,093,000 
in  liquidating  cash  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  ccmf erees  that  the  additional  funds 
allowed  for  salaries  and  expenses  should 
provide  for  nine  positions  over  the  House 
bill.  With  respect  to  the  forest  highways 
and  public  lands  highways  programs,  the 
bill  includes  language  which  makes  high- 
way trust  funds  available  to  liquidate 
obligations  incurred  against  amounts  au- 
thorized for  prior  years  and  ronainlng 
unobligated  at  July  1,  1971. 

This  is  in  amendment  No.  22,  and  I  am 
advised  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  is  going  to  oppose 
this.  It  is  obviously  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bDl,  and  although  it  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  it  must  come 
back  in  disagreement,  and,  of  course,  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  decide 
this  matter.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  will  present  their 
case  to  you  for  not  doing  this.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and,  of  course.  I  believe  you  will 
listen  very  carefully  to  what  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  says. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
KirczTNSKi)  is  down  here  in  front,  and 
I  know  he  will  state  his  case  to  the 
House. 

The  major  item  in  disagreement  with 
respect  to  the  Highway  Safety  Adminis- 
tration was  the  alcohol  safety  action 
program.  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  number  of  new  demon- 
stration projects  added  by  the  Senate  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in 
funds.  Such  an  allocation  was  also  in- 
tended with  respect  to  the  new  positions. 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, most  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills  were  evenly  divided.  The  total 
in  the  bill  for  this  Administration  is 
$43,186,000.  This  includes  an  additional 
17  positions  for  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  10  for  the  Bureau  of  Rao- 
road  Safety. 

No  Increase  over  the  House  bill  is  in- 
cluded for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. Research  and  development  funds 
total  $65  million,  which  is  an  even  split 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
language  which  was  added  to  the  House 
bill  earmarking  funds  for  subway  safety 
research  has  been  deleted.  The  Mass 
Transi>ortatlon  Administration  indicated 
that  this  language  was  not  necessary, 
since  they  intend  to  spend  at  least  $3 
million  in  this  area. 

In  title  n  there  was  only  one  item  In 
disagreement,  that  was  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  conference 
agreement,  for  this  item,  includes  $30,- 
640,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  House 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to.  The  following 
table  gives  the  figure)  in  detail: 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUMET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1971  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1972 


ItM 
(1) 


New  budget 

(oMigatioiMl)  Budget  esti- 

tuthority  mate  of  new 

fiscal  year  1971  (oMipticnal) 

(enacted  to  authority, 

date)  fiscal  year  1972 


Nawbudiat 

New  budget       (oUiptional) 

(obliptional)  authority 

authority       reoommenctoo 

recommended  in  Senate 

in  House  bill  bill 


(^(•rence  action  compared  with- 


NewobtiptioMl 

Conference  auttwrity 

J7l 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


action 
(6) 


1971 
0) 


Budget 

estimate 

1972 

(O 


House 
bill 


Sonata 
bill 

(10) 


TITLE  l-OEPARTMENT   OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
Oflica  of  the  Secretary 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transportation  planning,  ra- 
search,  and  develapment: 

Appropriation 

By  transfer 

Transportation  research  activi- 
ties overseas  (special  foreign 
currency  program) 

Grants-in-aid  tor  natural  gas 
pipeline  safeh 

Consolidation  of  departmental 
headquarters 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft 
development 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft 
development  termination 


{18,735,000 
14,500,000 


$22,342,000        $21,342,000        $22,342,000        $21,592,000  -(-$2,857,000 


500,000 

4.845.000 

■  157. 500. 000 

97, 300. 000 


24.600,000 
(6,500.000) 


500,000 
1.000.000 
2,000,000 

(0 

>  58, 500. 000 


17.500,000 
(6.500.000) 

500.000 

500.000 

1,500.000 


24, 600. 000 
(6.50a000) 

500.000 
1.000.000 
1.760,000 


19. 500, 000 
(6,500,000) 


500,000 

750.000 

1.760,000 


-)-5,000.000 
(-1-6,500.000). 


-$750, 000  -|-$250. 000  -$75%  000 

-5.100.000        -f2, 000. 000        -5,100,000 


(n 


58,500.000  58.500,000 


-(-500.000 

-1-250.000 

-3,065,000 

-157,500,000 

-38.800,000 


-250,000 
-240.000 


-1-250.000 
-1-260,000 


-250,000 


-t-58, 500. 000 


Total,  Office  of  the 
Secretary 


293. 380. 000        108.942.000  41.342.000        108.702.000        102.602.000         -190.778,000         -6. 340. 000       -1-61.260,000 


-6, 100, 000 


Coast  Guard 


Operating  expenses 

Appropriation  for  debt  reduc- 
tion  

Subtotal,  operating  expenses. 
Acquisition,  construction,  and 

improvements 

Alteration  of  bridges 

Retired  pay. 

Reserve  training 

Research,  development,  tMt, 

and  evaluation 

Oil  pollution  fund 


446,000,000 
-137.063 


477.838,000 
-143,003 


475.000.000 
-143,003 


475, 000, 000 
-143.003 


475, 000, 000 
-143,003 


-1-29.000.000         -2.838,000 
-5,940 


445.862.937 
94.000.000 


477,694.997         474,856,997         474.856,997         474.856,997  -1-28.994.060         -2.838,000 


65, 8S0, 000 
25. 900, 000 

9,500,000 
20. 000. 000 


96.682.000 

3,000.000 

71,371,000 

10,544,000 

17.622,000 


96,682.000 

7,150,000 

71,371,000 

25,900.000 

14. 000. 000 


101,682.000 

9,  750,  000 

71.371,000 

25. 900, 000 

15.500.000 


97, 682, 000 

9.  750,  000 

71,371,000 

25.900.000 

14.500,000 


-(-3.682.000         +1,000,000        -(-1,000,000 
-1-9,750,000         -1-6.750.000         -(-2. 600.000 

+5.521.000 

+15.356,000 


-4.000.000 


+5.000,000         -3,122.000 
-20.000.000  


+500,000 


-1. 000, 000 


Total,  Coast  Guard. 


661,112.937        676,913.907        689.959.997        699.059.997        694.059.997  +32.947.060       +17.146.000         -(-4.100.QO0         -5.000,000 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Operations  (airport  and  airway 

trust  fund) 

Reappropriation  

Facilities  and  equipment  (air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund)... 

Reappropriation 

Research  and  development  (air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund). . . 

Reappropriation 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports(air- 
port  and  airway  trust  fund): 

Planning  grants 

Development  grants  (appro- 
priation to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorization) 

Reappiopriation 

Federal  payment  to  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  (intra- 
govemmental  transaction) 

Safety  regulation 

Operation  and  maintenance, 
National  Capital  airports 

Construction,  National  Capital 
airports 

U.S.  International  Aeronautical 
Eipositioa 


•  895. 390, 000        991 ,  574. 000        989, 074. 000 
•(61,825,000)     >  (67,  418, 000)     >  (67. 418. 000) 


989,074,000 
> (67, 418, 000) 


•238,000.000  '252.009,300  252.009,300  301.809,300 

1(356,348.000)  >  (142,  000,  OOO)  •(142,000,000)  '(142,000,000) 

•62,420,000  '73.360,700  63,360,700  73.360,700 

•(19,831,000)  •  (19, 140,000)  •(19.140.000)  •(19.140,000) 


10,000,000 


(60. 000. 000) 
•(183,172.000). 


15,000.000 


15,000,000 


15,000,000 


989,074.000 
(67,418.000) 

301,809,300 
(142,000,000) 

63,360.700 
(19,140,000) 


15,000,000 


+93,684.000        -2,500,000. 
(+5.593.000) 


+63.809.300     +149.800.000       +49,800,000 
(-214,348.000) 


+940.700     -10.000.000 -iaooo,ooo 

(-691.000) !!?.„. 


+5. 000. 000 


(92.000.000)   (92.000.000)   (92.000.000)   (92.000.000) 


(+32.000.000). 
(-183,172.000). 


(341,744.000)   (530.944,000)   (750,744.000)   (580,744,000) 

138,319,000    164.408.000    160,000,005    160.000.000    160,000,000 


11. 100. 000 
4.000,000 
2.800.000 


11,467,000 
19.630.000 


11.467.000 
4.930,000 


11.467.000 
4.930,000 
(•). 


11. 467. 000 
4.930,000 


(+580. 744. 000)  (+239. 000, 000)     (-(-49, 800. 000)  (-170, 000. 000) 

+367,000 

+930.000       -14.700.000 

-2,800.000 


Total.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration 


1.362.029.000      1.527.449.000      1.495,841,000      1.555.641.000      1.545.641.000         +183,612.000       +18,192.000       +49.800.000       -10,000.000 


Federal  Highway  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

By  transfer 

Highway  beautificatlon  (see 
general  provision): 

Appropriation' 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  eon- 
tract  authorization 

Highway-related  safety  grants: 
(Appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authorization) 

Rail  crossings  demonstration 
project 

Territorial  highways  (appro- 
priation to  liquidate  contract 
authorization) 

Darien  Gap,  highway 

Federal-aid  highways  (trust 
hind— appropriatnn  to  liqui- 
date  contract  authorization)... 

Richt-of-way  revolving  fund  (trust 
fund,  appropriation  to  liqui- 
date contract  authorization) 


4.294,000  8.238.000  7,110,000  7.159,000  7,129.000 

(88.793.000)  (100,944,000)  (92.337,000)  (93,326,000)  (93.037.000) 

526.000  1,350,000  1,100,000  1.100.000  1,100.000 

(16.500,000)  (10.000.000)  (10.000.000)  (10.000.000)  (10.000,000) 


+2.835.000         -1.109,000  +19.000  -30,000 

(+4,244,000)     (-7,907,000)         (+700,000)  (-219.000) 


+574,000            -ZSOlOOO 
(-6, 500. 000) 


(6,000.000)         (5.000.000)         (5.000,000)         (5,000,000) 
10,000.000  4,000,000  10,000,000  10,000.000 


(+5, 000, 000)     (-1, 000, 000) 

+10.000.000 -Kooaooo 


(1,200.000)    (1,000,000)    (1,000.000)    a  000. 000) 

5.000,000    20,000,000    15,000,000    »,000.000    15.000.000 

(4,626.365,000)  (4.670,000.000)  (4.661.393,000)  (4.662.382,000)  (4,662,093,000) 

(35,000,000)       (35,000,000)        (25,000.000)       (25,000,000)       (25,000.000) 


(+1.000.000)         (-200,000). 
+10,000,000         -5^000,000. 


.. — 3^000,000 

(+35,728,000)         (7.907,000)         (+700,000)         (-ZftOOO) 
(-10,000,000)    (-10,000.000) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COHPMATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  MOtfT  (OBUMTIONiO)  AUTMOaTT  FOR  UTl  AND  BU08ET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  llU  FOR  MTZ-ConOMNd 


lMil|wrl>n 

(•Mdadto  •■ttMriW. 

d«U)    •mliMrUrr 


BMlfitflMI- 


Nav  ksdnt 
CMptaHO 


N|wb«dHt 
(MpSmO 
Mlhwltir 


CMftrawa  kHm  CMnWfd  wMt— 


0) 


<Z> 


(3> 


inSMtU 
(5) 


(O 


NwrtMiMMMl 

authorlN 

U7I 

<7) 


WW 
CO 


H04M« 

MH 


09 


ippnpfMiM  loiiMiuli 
■*   •   ■    )(sw 


tmSZ^ 


[tmt 


(n7,SOO,IIOO)i*()2S,OOaiOOO)M(|ZMniiOOO)  i*(|ZS.0OO,0OO)      (|2S,000i000)    (+|7,S00,000) 
■(— 3ILOM,000)  Mm  Lm|H|t  D«ltr 


Jlo«^(iM ffma/ijnjMniy..    ■(U.OOakSOO)       (S^tOOkOOO)       AOOHaoO)       ($,000^000)       (S^OOaooO)      (—1,0001000) 
„ ■(-liktn.OOO)  Odw  LMiMti  DiNr 


(tnwt  fiiQ.  ■  ■ 
TtM.FMMM 


5,0001000  . 


2.900,000 


2,SOO,000 


+2.500,000       -a500,000       +12,500,000 


•.GOlOOO  44,M.O0O  27,210i000  40l79»,000  35,729,000  +2S,OQa,000        -0,050,000        +1.519,000       -15,03^000 


SiMy 
TraMeaN 


I  WMNMy  TraMc 
H<wliillliMhi 


nMidi 
HMidili 


42,935^000          70^037,000          62.07.000          75^037,000          09,337,000          +26,402.000        -7,500,000        +6,500,000 
9^000,000  9i000,000  9,600,000  9,600,000  +9,600^000 


-6.500,000 


Hviidali  ewtnci  MrfiMria- 

Sii)(«M|MNnipra*WM)..       (51,000,000)       (57,000;000)       (47,000;000)       (47,000,000)       (47,000,000)         (-4,000,000)    (-10.000,000). 

llil.  Natienal  H 
TnScSaMyj 


Tital.J|ia«MMl  H^||ray 


42.935.000  86,437,000  72.437.000  85,437,000  78.937.000  +36.002.000         -7.500,000        +6,500.000         -6.500.000 


FW«al  RAoad  AdnHnMnOea 


ikmm  ii  RriNaai  SiMy 


1.5101O0O  2.460,000  1.941000  2.468,000  2.205^000 

3.ttL000  13.700.000  7,000.000  13.700,000  10.3»;000 


+695,000 


—263.000 


+262.000 


^idMal  Ofwtsia  NmbmI 
~  "     ■  ~  fCwptn- 


^000  5,711.000 
18,000,000  29i077,000 
40^000,000 


n 900,000         -3,350;000        +3,350,000 
806,000  -150,000  +150^000 


5,481.000  5,781,000  5,631.000 

Ditar  29,077,000  25,000,000  +7,000,000         -4,077,000       +25,000,000 

—■40^  000i(  000  _...•_..•••.•.•••_•••.•••••.•..•, 


-261000 

-3,350,000 

-ISOtOOO 


—4,077,000 


1,000,000 


—1.001000 


Tolsl.  Fttfaral 
AdiiWitnliM. 


67.781000  51,026.000  14.424,000  52,021000  41181000  -24.591000         -7.840.000       +21762.000        -1841000 


Uitaa  MMt  TiiMMtitiM 

AdaMMraBN 

UfbM  MM  tnM^MMioa  hmtf 
(m*  iiMral  PCwMmO: 
AdaWKiilwwpWHM "1321000 


7.141000 


1301000 


7.141000 


1901000 


+2.9A000 


-841000 


MIOOIOOO         71001000         52,001000         71001000         61001000  +59.001000       -11001000      +11001000 

„„.  7,501000 -7,500,000 

AoanprMiM  to  RqaUali 
CMrtnd  wrtlMHteHIOB. 051001000)     (151001000)     QSIOOIOOO)     (151001000)     (+151001000) 

Ttlil,UftaiiMM*TriM- 


-11001900 


11825,000  81149.000  51300,000  81149.000  71,300,000  +54,475.000       -13,841000       +13,001000       -11841000 


M  SMWIV 

CwpwaOoa 


021000) 


a41000) 


041000) 


(741000)  041000) 


(+20.000) 


Ttlal.  M*  I.  DapartMMrt  •( 
TnM^MtaUM 2.4611937     2.581504.997     2.391511997     2.621771997     2.571.454.997        +117.561060         -1061000     +171.941.000 

TITU  ll-REUTED  AOENCIES  ' 


-51311000 


StfityBMrd 

avH  AaraaMilka  BMrd 

SMMtat  awl  ai^iMja.. 

\  Id  mc  ctfTtsffs..... 


TiM^ava  Aanwrtlct 
Raard . 

latonialal 


PlyMMl  of  totN  ^MfMlMS... 

Tital,  IntersMi  Omhmvm 


1381000 

7,242.000 

7.151000 

7,150.000 

7,150.000 

+751.000 

-92,000 

12.204.000 

11445.000 

11441000 
51601000 

13.441000 
51601000 

11445,000 
53.601000 

+1.241.000  . 
-1799.000 

57.391000.. 

+5iio6.666 

61601000 

13.445,000 

67,041000 

67,045,000 

67,045.000 

-2.558,000 

+53,600,000 

21442.000 

21941000 

31641000 

21941000 

31641000 

+2.198,000 
-41901.668  . 

+1.700,000 

+1.701009 

.     «41901.668.. 

72.343,668 

21940.000 

31640.000 

21940,000 

30.640,000 

-41,703.668 

+1,700,000 

+1,700.000 

FootnotM  aA  end  Of  tabu. 
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Itaa 
0) 


N«w  bud(«t 
(oMitatioaal) 

HacalyaarUn 

(aoaetadto 

data) 

CD 


BudcataiU- 

matoeimw 

(oMliational) 


fiacalyaar 


a-tlKHl^, 


(3) 


N«w  bodfat 

(oMiational) 

autboritv 

laeommandaa 

inHMMbUI 

(4) 


Nawbudfat 

(oMicatiamI) 

autherity 

racooinMDdad 

inSanata 

bfll 

(5) 


CoafaraflCa  aeOaa  eaaparad  witk— 


NawobUfatiaMi 
Coafaraoca  ■"^''"^ 


(7) 


(6> 


Badgit 
(1) 


bW 


0» 


TITU  ll-«aATED  AOENCIES— Caotinuad 


TiM  Panama  Canal 

Caaal  Zona  Gavarnmant: 

'o^ncaipansas »*?-Si2SS 

Capital  ouUay 1,500,000 

Paaami  Canal  Company: 

Umltation  on  tanaral  and 
admlnlstriayt  axpaajas (17.248.000) 


$50,932,000 
4,743.000 


850,800.000 
1701000 


$50,800,000 
1 700, 000 


$50,801000 
1701000 


+$1,190,000 
+2,200,000 


-$132,000 
-1.043.000 


(11283.000)       (11281000)       (11283,000)       (11283,000)         (+2,031000). 


Total,  tlM  Panama  Canal. 


51.111000 


55,675.000 


54,500,000 


54,500,000 


54,501000 


+1391000        -1,171000 


Washinaton  Matropolitan  Aiaa 
Transt  Authority 

FwJaral contribution H331021000     "174,321,000     0  174,321,000     •'174,321.000 

Aviation  Advisory  CommisskHi 
Salaries  and  axpanias 1,250,000 


174,321,000 


Commission  on  Highway 
Baautilication 


200,000 


200,000 


200,000 


200,000 


-151707,000  . 
-1,250,000 

+200,000 


530,733,668        279.823,000        333,851000        332.156.000        333.851000         -196.877.668       +54.033,000 +$1.700.000 


2,860,327.997     2.731369.997     2.958.929.997     2.901311997  -79.309.608       +H  983. 000    +$171,941,000       -51611000 


Salaries  and  axpanaaa 

Total.  tWa  II.  related  aflandas. 

Total,  titles  1, 11.  and  ill, 
new  budiet(obliiational) 

authoftty 2,984,621605 

Consisting  of  (appropria- 
tions)— 

Fiscal  year  1971 (2, 

Fiscal  year  1972 

Fiscal  year  1973. 

•RWpropriJSJns (621,171000)     (228,558,000)     (228,558,000)     (228,551000)     (221558.000)      (-382,611000) 

*'S!Ii3S°nz*.""tlS5f  .....  (4. 820, 361 000)  (1 051, 200. 000)  (1 021, 393, 000)  (1 022. 382. 000)  (1 022. 093. 000)     (+201. 721 000)    (-29. 107. 000)        (+700. 000) 

*'',fflS"""  *"'*'"     (137.063)  (143.003)  (143,003)  (143.003)  (141003)  (+1940) :. 

R«i^«ion^o»unobll,at«l  u  (-64,735. 000) (Uagua,.)  (Qatar) 


2  «3«  eo  SOS^  -.-  (-2.834,621605) 

(SoMOOWra«.WiW)  a5S9.'64i"W^^                           (2, 730, 989, Wn  (+2. MO. 989, M7)    (+44.981000) 
...„.^.^:      (mlSliOOoJ  ^  (174,51.000)     (174.321.000)     (174.321.000)     (+174.321.000) 


(+171.941.000)    (-51611000) 


(-281000) 


6„„d  total (1426.298.668)  (1140.229.000)  (7.981464.000)  (1211011000)  (1151101000)     (-271193.668)    (+11871000)  (+172.641.000)    (-51901000) 


I  Obliaational  authority  through  Mar.  31 1971,  provided  by  Public  Law  91-6*5  (H.J.Rej.l421X 
IS.  (toe  92-30  deleted  $235,000,000  request  for  SST  development  and  added  $51500.000  to 

SST  termination  tor  repayment  of  tba  alrtiaas'  centributiont. 
>  Not  coniidered  by  House.  ,_  .     .        j    _,  j     ...» 

<  Includes  $889.»0.000  in  apptopriatiORS  from  ganaral  Treasury  lands,  and  attludaa  $130.- 

739  000  related  to  adivitias  whicfl  aia  funded  under  safety  regulation  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

•  Included  as  new  budiat  (obligatioaai)  aatiiority  in  prior  appropriation  acts. 

•  lneludas$190,000,005inappf»priattoni  from  general  Treasury  fund*.      ^     ^  _,     ,  „, 
'  Budget  proposed  consolidating  "Facilitias  andaquipiMnt"  and  "Rasaarch  and  daveiopmenf 

into  a  single  appropriation  "Airway  syatam  Invastmant  and  davalopmaot"         ,  ._  « t«,  nnn 

•  Indodes  $38,4&.000  in  appropnatiam  from  taneral  Treasury  hinds,  and  excludea  $1580.000 
related  to  activities  which  are  funded  under  safety  regulation  in  flacal  year  19/2. 


■  General  prevMoa  lamaaga.  .    ^ 

■a  I  ndwlea  $10.001000  to  be  derived  from  tba  Mgbway  tmt  faad. 
n  Amount  not  considafad  due  to  lack  of  togblatlon  axdudad  frwn  toWs. 
■>  Appfopiiation  from  general  Treasury  funds. 

nExeludislMiwOtramJar.  ,^  ^ ,   __.         ,._ 

M  EMiudaa  $20,000,000  advance  appropriatioo  provided  la  Racal  year  1971 
"  Exdadts  Indalliilto  appropriationi. 

■•  Indodes  advanca  appropriation  of  $151000.000  lor  liaeal year  1972. 
v  Advanca  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971 


Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  overall,  this  Is  a  good 
conference  report.  We  came  out,  as 
the  chairman  said,  $45  million  over 
the  budget.  Some  of  us  tried  In  confer- 
ence to  bring  this  below  the  budget,  but 
we  were  unsuccessful.  As  the  saying  goes, 
"government  is  the  art  of  compromise," 
and  it  was  the  best  compromise  figure  we 
could  get.  However,  overall,  it  is  a  good 
conference  report. 

One  of  the  matters  of  controversy 
here  is  the  repayment  of  the  $58.5  mil- 
lion which  the  alrUnes  contributed  to- 
ward the  production  of  the  SST.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
i4)propriation  of  $58Ji  million  to  repay 
the  airlines  contrlbutioDB  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft. Since  the  Administratlan  made  no 
formal  request  to  the  House  committee, 
no  funds  for  this  purpose  were  Included 
In  the  House  bill.  However,  such  a  re- 
quest was  made  in  the  Senate  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
trtm^ortation  bill. 

There  was  no  contention  that  in  early 
1967  the  Department  of  TtansportaUon 
reqxiested.  or  more  accurately  insisted, 
that  the  airlines  contribute  funds  to- 


ward the  production  cost.  It  is  also  quite 
clear  that  the  Department  indicated  that 
the  program  might  be  terminated  if  these 
oontributioDs  were  not  received.  The 
contributions  were  used  by  Boeing  as  a 
portion  of  the  government's  share  of  the 
contract  cost.  While  there  may  be  some 
argument  as  to  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  repay  this  risk  capital, 
to  my  rninri  there  is  no  argxmient  as  to 
the  Government's  moral  obligation.  By 
its  own  act  it  insisted  that  these  con- 
tributions be  made.  By  its  own  act,  it 
terminated  its  participation  In  the 
project.  By  its  own  act.  it  should  now 
return  the  money. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  when  tUs  issue  ccunes 
up  for  a  vote  to  vote  down  the  motion 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Tatss)  and  vote  for 
the  conference  report  to  reptur  the  air- 
lines $58.5  miUion. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.YATB). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ^leaker,  quite  a  little 
has  been  said  about  the  airlines'  con- 
tribution towsird  the  development  of  the 
SST.  I  shall  call  for  a  vote  by  the  House 
on  the  matter  because  I  think  the  House 


ought  to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  money  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  airlines.  It  was  deposited 
under  contracts,  the  terms  of  which  said 
this: 

8.  Nelttier  Boeing  nor  the  VS.  aoramment 
ahall  have  sny  obligation  punnant  to  this 
Agreement  to: 

(a)  oonqflete  ttw  dadgn,  d»v«lopmant, 
fabrication  or  teet  of  any  88T  prototype  air- 
craft; 

(b)  manufacture,  aeU,  <x  offer  to  edl  any 
SST  aircraft;  or 

(c)  return  or  refund,  under  any  elroum- 
Btaneee  wbatsoevw,  any  money  eonttlbutad 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

That  is  the  actual  contract. 

Now,  Mr.  l^;>eaker,  it  has  been  said 
that  a  moral  obligation  exists  to  return 
the  money  to  the  airlines  because  the 
Government  canceled  the  contract  The 
fact  remains  that  the  contract  itself 
spedflcally  looked  to  the  possibility  of 
the  contract  being  terminated.  In  that 
event  again,  these  is  no  liability  upon  the 
Gtovemment  to  make  any  r^jayment. 

In  paragraph  4  of  the  contract  this 
language  appears: 

4.  Termination  of  the  Phaea  nx  Oontraofe 
by  tbe  United  State*  QafwaramoX  prior  to 
tbe  date  on  wlilob  any  payment  prorlded 
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for  In  paragnph  I  of  thla  Agreement  U  re- 
ceived by  Boeing  or  prior  to  the  date  on  whldi 
such  payment  la  due  under  oald  paragrsph, 
whichever  date  flnt  occurs,  ■ball  relieve  tlM 
Airline  of  Its  obligation  to  make  such  pay- 
ment. However,  termination  of  the  Phase 
in  Contract  by  the  United  SUtes  Oovern- 
ment  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  any  such 
payment  Is  received  by  Boeing  or  the  date 
on  which  any  such  payment  Is  due,  which- 
ever date  first  occurs,  shall  not  obligate  Boe- 
ing or  the  XJ£.  Oovemment  to  refund  such 
payment  nor  relieve  the  AMlne  of  Its  obliga- 
tion to  make  such  payment. 


JtUy  23,  1971 


Thu«  there  is  no  obligation  under  thla 
contract  for  the  Oovemment  or  Boeing 
to  return  the  money  by  its  speciflc 
terms.  The  airline  companies  concede 
that.  They  say  their  contract  with  the 
Oovemment  is  based  at  best  upon  an 
implied  contract,  but  they  onphasize 
much  more  "moral  responsibility." 

The  point  I  make  however,  if  this  is 
true,  if  there  was  no  fixed  contractual 
obligation  as  there  was  in  the  case  of 
the  return  of  the  money  to  the  Boeing 
Co.  for  the  termination  cost,  then 
you  have  an  unliquidated  claim  which 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  see  what,  if  any,  is  the  re- 
«)onslbility  or  the  liability  of  the  UJB 
Oovemment 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  a  moment 

Mr.  BOW.  Hi.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  nhnols  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  VS.  Oovemment  is  not  a  party 
to  the  contract  from  which  the  gentle- 
man has  just  read? 
Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Ux.  BOW.  It  is  not  a  contract  with  the 
U.8.  Oovemment? 

Mr.  YATES.  Tliat  is  correct;  It  is  a 
contract  between  Boeing  and  the  air- 
lines. And  that  raises  a  very  interest- 
ing point  as  to  why  the  Oovemment 
should  give  the  money  back 

Bfr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  ylrid  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  not  true  that  It  was 
the  Oovemment  that  Insisted  upon  the 
airlines  making  these  payments  for  the 
development  of  the  SST,  and  that  the 
Oovemment  told  them  that  there 
would  be  no  SST  imJesB  they  made  their 
contributions,  and  yet  the  Government 
was  not  a  party  to  this  contract? 

B«r.  YATES.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  correct. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  we  had  no 
testimony  to  this  effect.  One  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  discussion  today  is  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  hear  testimony  from 
any  witnesses  wiio  were  actually  present 
at  the  White  House  when  the  conference 
took  place.  We  received  some  testimony 
from  witnesses  of  the  Air  Tran^x>rt  As- 
sociation who  told  us  what  occurred,  and 
they  were  present  for  examination.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  nobody  who  ap- 
peared before  us  was  present  at  the 
White  House  when  the  conference  was 
suiHXMed  to  have  taken  place,  as  to  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
C*io.  that  the  airlines  were  supposed 
to  have  been  told  that  unless  the  air- 


lines entered  Into  these  contracts  the 
Oovemment  would  not  proceed  with  the 
further  development  of  the  SST. 

And,  of  course,  as  one  who  opposed 
the  SST,  I  feel  that  the  airlines  contrib- 
uted money  because  If  they  had  not  done 
so  the  SST  would  not  have  gone  forward. 
Had  that  happened  the  Oovemment 
would  not  have  lost  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  It  did  subse- 
quently. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Kfifth^gfin 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  joined  the 
gentleman  in  opposing  the  SST.  but  I 
can  weU  recall  back  in  1964  that  I  served 
then,  as  I  do  now,  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
our  committee  was  called  down  to  the 
White  House  by  President  Johnson.  And 
President  Johnson  then  in  1964.  when 
he  announced  the  SST.  with  our  com- 
mittee before  him,  discussed  thoroughly 
the  method  of  financing  and  how  that 
money  was  going  to  be  fumlshed.  He 
went  through  it  year  by  year,  fiscal  year 
by  fiscal  year,  as  to  what  was  going  to 
be  expected  of  the  Congress. 

Then  he  told  us  in  addition  that  the 
airlines  also  were  contributing  money, 
and  he  told  us  how  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars they  were  putting  into  it. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  genOeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  that  although 
I  joined  the  gentleman  in  voting  against 
the  SST,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
genUeman  now  about  not  giving  the 
money  back  that  the  airlines  put  in 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man fr«n  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates ) . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  additional  time,  and 
I  yield  again  to  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
simply  say  to  my  friend,  the  genUeman 
from  nihKrfs  (Mr.  Yates)  that  I  voted 
with  the  genUeman  against  the  SST.  but 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  have  an 
obligation  to  return  this  money. 

After  all.  the  President  himself  told 
our  committee,  back  in  1946,  that  he  was 
expecting  the  airlines  to  make  their  con- 
tribuUon,  and  was  demanding  that  they 
put  this  money  into  the  SST.  Further 
they  were  gdng  to  get  an  SST  in  retum 
for  their  money.  Therefore  I  think  that 
certainly  the  airlines  should  have  their 
money  back.  Particularly  since  we  in  the 
C^ongress  made  the  decision  that  we 
should  no  longer  go  ahead  with  the  SST. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
that  in  1964  the  airlines  had  3  years  to 
think  over  their  contributions,  and  that 
they  should  not  have  signed  contracts 
under  the  terms  of  which  neither  Boeing 
nor  the  Oovemment  were  under  an  obll- 
gaUon  to  retum  the  money.  They  did  not 
have  to  sign.  If  they  had  said  "no",  the 
SST  program  would  have  been  termi- 
nated at  that  time. 
The  airlines  entered  into  these  con- 


tracts freely  and  of  their  own  will.  There 
was  no  compulsion  upon  them  to  sign 
these  contracts.  They  refused  later  to  put 
up  more  money. 

I  was  visited  by  one  of  the  representa- 
Uves  of  the  airlines,  and  I  showed  him 
these  harsh  provisions  and  I  said — he  was 
an  attomey— I  said.  "Why  did  you  let 
your  clients  sign  this  kind  of  an  a«ree 
ment?" 

And  he  told  me,  "I  recommended 
against  signing  the  agreement,  but  my 
clients  overrode  my  opinion." 

The  contracts  are  very  difficult  and 
tough  contracts.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman wUl  yield  further,  there  is  one 
other  thing.  The  airUnes  expected  to  get 
an  SST  in  retum  for  what  they  put  in— 
what  they  were  required  to  put  in. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  genUeman's  state- 
ment may  be  correct  but  as  I  said  the 
fact  remains  they  signed  contracts  which 
looked  to  the  possibility  of  termination 
by  the  government  for  which  the  govem- 
ment  would  not  be  liable  to  the  airlines. 
And  they  say  themselves  they  were  told 
that  if  the  SST  was  not  economically  vi- 
able or  was  technically  deficient,  their 
contribuUons  were  at  their  own  risk,  and 
they  would  not  get  their  money  back. 

I  like  to  think  that  those  were  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Congress  voted  down  the 
SST,  among  many  reasons. 

There  was  still  a  very  grave  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  airplane  was 
technically  efficient.  Certainly,  Its  cost 
would  have  been  so  high  as  to  place  in 
doubt  its  economic  viability  to  any  airline 
which  bought  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
airlines.  All  of  those  who  participated 
in  this  conference  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  airlines.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  you  do  have  the  hard  and  fast  proc- 
esses of  the  contract  which  say  that 
there  is  no  liability.  Congress  usually  ap- 
proves legal  claims  not  moral  claims. 
Moral  claims  for  relief  go  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary  or  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  hearing.  Otherwise,  you 
have  in  this  conference  report  what 
amounts  to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
airlines.  This  is  essentially  what  you 
have  here  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 
vote  win  be  upon  today.  My  own  feeling 
is  it  ought  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  questi(Hi  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  airlines  had  a  tax 
advantage  which  may  provide  them  with 
more  money  than  this  conference  report 
actually  intends  for  them  to  get. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  precedent 
would  be  established  by  approval  of  a 
moral  obligation.  $58.5  million  to  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  a  so-called  moral  obliga- 
tion when  a  written  contract  denies  any 
liability.  This  precedent  will  certainly 
rise  to  plague  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  The  question  of  taxation 
Is  a  very  serious  one.  If  this  money  Is 
paid  back  to  the  airlines,  they  will  be 
getting  both,  a  $58.2  million  tax  deduc- 
tion— and  they  will  also  be  getting  the 
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money  back.  So.  in  effect,  they  will  get 
more  than  they  paid  in.  They  will  be 
getting  a  deduction  plus  the  retum  of 
the  money. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  there 
will  not  be  an  increased  payment  to  the 
airlines  beyond  the  refund  of  their  con- 
tribution? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  can  give  the  genUeman 
no  assurance  on  that. 

The  genUeman  from  California,  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  McFall,  has  been  given 
information  by  the  airlines  for  the  de- 
ducted amounts  over  a  period  of  4  or  5 
years.  As  to  the  testimony,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent story  than  the  one  we  received  in 
our  committee. 

In  response  to  a  question  that  I  asked — 
could  you  tell  the  committee  whether 
the  airlines  received  a  tax  advantage  sis 
a  result  of  the  contribution  they  made? 

General  Von  Kann  answered: 

I  think  It  would  be  better  If  I  checked 
the  details  of  this.  It  Involves  several  air- 
lines. It  Involves  several  methods  of  con- 
tracting negotiations.  I  will  submit  an  an- 
swer for  the  record. 

(The  Information  follows: ) 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  aU  airlines 
deducted  this  money  as  an  R.  &  D.  business 
expense  on  their  tax  returns  when  paid  In 
early  1968. 

So  they  did  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier  in  sup- 
port of  this  particular  appropriation,  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  fight  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  to  stop  further 
Government  funding  of  the  two  SST 
prototsrpes.  However,  I  feel  that  we  are 
not  going  to  back  away  from  our  obli- 
gations now.  We  paid  back  General  Elec- 
tric tmd  Boeing  what  was  due  them. 

I  think  I  agree  with  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois — I  have  some  grave  res- 
ervations as  to  whether  there  is  any  legal 
obligation  to  pay  back  the  airlines.  But 
I  certainly  feel  there  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

I  asked  some  questions  during  the 
committee  hearings  regarding  the  tax 
status  of  the  pajrments.  I  would  refer 
my  colleagues  to  pages  1151  and  1152 
of  part  3  of  the  hearings.  Certainly,  if 
they  received  a  tax  break,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  going  to  see  that 
the  appropriate  adjustment  will  be 
made.  There  is  no  problem  there.  That 
is  what  the  administration  witnesses 
told  us. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  refer  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said 
to  the  effect  that  no  one  who  served 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Boyd  was  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  appeared  before 
the  committee.  But  we  do  have  some 
evidence  here  as  to  what  the  situation 
was  then.  This  is  a  letter  dated  April  29, 
1971,  to  Senator  Magnttson,  In  which 
Mr.  Boyd  explained: 

I  made  It  perfectly  clear  (to  the  air- 
lines) that  the  deposits  would  be  at  risk 
and  would  be  forfeited  If  Boeing  could 
not  succeed  in  building  a  plane  that  In  a 
production  model  wotild  be  eoonomlcaUy 
viable  and  capable  of  safe  operation  at 
design  speed. 

I  further  quote  from  that  letter: 
It  was  certainly  assumed  by  aU  concerned 
that  the  deposits  were  at  risk  only  In  oon- 


nectlon  with  faUurea  that  might  be  related 
to  the  aircraft  itself. 

I  further  quote  from  Secretary  Boyd's 
letter  to  Senator  Magnuson: 

Under  the  circumstances,  as  I  know  them. 
It  appears  to  me  a  sacrifice  of  the  deposits, 
due  to  failure  of  continuing  Federal  par- 
ticipation,  was  not   contemplated. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson,  dated 
April  27.  1971,  General  McKee  also  in- 
dicated that  there  was  no  intention 
on  behalf  of  any  of  the  parties  that 
the  airlines  were  to  assume  the  risk  of 
termination  of  phase  3  by  reason  of 
withdrawal  of  continued  Government 
support  of  that  program,  and  I  quote 
from  his  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson: 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  Involved 
airlines  paid  In  some  $58  mlUlon  on  the 
basis  that  they  would  get  their  money  back 
plus  Interest.  They  all  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  retum  unless  "a"  the  airplane 
was  operatlonaUy  suitable  and  safe;  and 
"b"  the  airplane  was  economically  viable. 

I  further  quote  from  General  McKee's 
letter  to  Senator  Magnuson  : 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  air- 
lines acted  In  good  faith  and  on  the  clear- 
cut  assumption  that  the  Oovemment  would 
go  forward  on  the  prototype  program  to  de- 
termine the  operational  and  economic  as- 
pects of  the  airplane. 

I  further  quote  from  General  McKee's 
letter  to  Senator  Magnuson  : 

I  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  requesting 
financial  participation  by  the  airlines,  and 
I  doubt  that  Mr.  Boyd  would,  had  I  thought 
for  an  Instant  that  the  program  would  be 
arbitrarily  terminated  prior  to  finding  out 
the  answers  to  "a"  and  "b"  above. 

In  view  of  such  a  record  with  regard  to 
the  imderstandings  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment and  the  respective  airlines, 
it  is  indefensible  to  contend,  on  the  basis 
of  generalized  disclaimer  language  in  the 
Boeing-airlines  agreements,  that  the  air- 
lines waived  their  right  to  reimbursement 
of  their  investment  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  regardless  of  the  parties' 
clear  intention  to  the  contrary. 

I  think  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
here.  I  think  the  record  Is  clear.  I  think 
they  should  be  repaid,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  ts  any  time  to  backdown  from  a 
debt. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  dispute  \(^iat  the 
genUeman  has  said,  but  does  the  genUe- 
man feel  that  It  is  proper  to  give  the  air- 
lines a  $58.5  million  tax  writeoff  as  a 
business  deduction  and  then  give  them 
the  money  too?  That  is  the  whole  issue.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  genUeman  respond 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  was  trying  to  find 
the  point  in  the  record.  I  asked  that 
same  question  of  the  administrative 
witnesses  when  they  came  before  us  and 
they  said  they  were  not  certain  about 
the  tax  situation,  but  certainly  if  the  air- 
lines received  a  tax  advantage  at  that 
time,  the  Internal  Revenue  would  direct 
that  they  make  an  adjustment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rleld? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  nilnois. 


Mr.  YATES.  I  had  hcHDed  that  the  re- 
port would  contain  language  which  would 
protect  the  Oovemment.  For  example,  I 
conferred  with  the  g^itleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  and  he  referred  me 
to  his  tax  counsel  who  suggested  language 
like  this: 

Provided.  That  such  payment — 

The  payment  to  the  airlines — 
BhaU  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  tax 
benefits  received  by  any  of  the  alrUne  com- 
panies through  claiming  a  deduction  of  the 
ajnount  of  Its  contributions  In  reporting  ita 
Federal  income  tax;  and  provided  further 
that  such  payment  shaU  not  bear  interest. 

Those  two  points,  I  think,  are  very  im- 
portant. I  do  not  think  the  airlines  should 
be  repaid  more  than  they  actually  con- 
tributed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  sure  the  Internal 
Revenue  Dei>artment  will  see  to  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  not  necessarily 
true,  I  believe. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  genUemsm  frcHn  Ullnots  what 
leads  him  to  believe  that  this  will  hap- 
pen. I  think  it  is  presumptive  on  his  part 
and  really  could  not  happen. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman permit  me  to  reply  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  $58.5  million  was  In- 
vested £md  deducted  in  a  year  when  the 
airlines  were  showing  a  profit.  1968. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Is  the  genUeman 
objecting  to  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
might  be  losing  money  now,  and,  as  a 
result  of  their  operations,  they  have  a 
loss  when  considering  their  overall  in- 
come and  if  so  they  will  not  have  to  pay 
taxes  this  year? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  the  dcAxA. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  is  against  Income-averaging 
ever? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
genUeman's  point. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  They  ht^ipen  to  be 
making  money  one  year  and  they  happen 
to  be  losing  money  this  year.  You  pay 
taxes  if  you  make  a  profit  not  when 
you  lose  money. 

He  objects  to  them  losing  money.  If 
he  objects  to  them  losing  money,  then 
he  ought  to  be  willing  to  help  them  get 
back  Into  the  black. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  far  as  I  am  ocmcemed. 
I  would  be  glad  to  help  them  get  beck 
Into  the  black.  As  far  as  I  can  see  what 
the  conference  report  seeks  to  do  Is  to 
nuike  them  whole,  to  put  them  back  Into 
the  position  they  were  at  the  time  they 
invested  their  money.  In  the  event  they 
received  a  tax  advantage  in  addition  to 
the  money,  I  think  they  would  be  beyond 
the  Intention  of  the  conferees.  Would  the 
genUeman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  satisfied  with  this 
amendment  and  with  the  administration 
witnesses'  responses  to  my  Inquiries  In 
the  committee.  Certainly  IRS  Is  not  going 
to  let  them  get  away  with  anything.  I 
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tbink  this  li  a  good  amendment  and  we 
ought  to  vote  tt  up. 

Mr.  SDWABDB  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ocnnx.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
BpeaJaet,  I  think  we  ought  to  make  the 
point  that  the  airlines  themselves  vei7 
clearly  understand  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  unjustly  enriched  by  this  provl- 
sioo.  "niey  clearly  understand  that  if  and 
when  the  money  Is  made  available,  that 
tax  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made 
when  the  money  Is  turned  over  to  them. 
Nobody  is  trying  to  suggest  the  airlines 
will  receive  a  penny  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to.  llwre  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  eoosideratlan  their  tax  sltuatl(m  in 
prior  years  and  their  tax  situation  today. 
So  in  view  of  all  the  ctrcumstancee.  I 
think  we  m  Ctmgrees  have  the  obligation 
to  see  that  this  money  Is  repaid.  To  me  it 
is  Just  as  much  a  part  of  winding  down 
the  SST  project  as  the  other  parts  for 
Boeing  and  General  Electric. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  my 
colleague  who  Joined  falm.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  bringing  this  up.  I  think 
they  have  really  done  a  good  service  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  country,  because 
now  we  have  established  some  legislative 
history,  which  I  am  sure  the  IRS  and 
other  agencies  wUl  take  cognisance  of. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Coahoma  (Mr.  Stxzd)  . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  the 
cancellation  of  SST  costs  were  included, 
the  several  million  dollars  would  give 
the  Department  the  resources  it  needed 
to  make  all  these  determinations  not  only 
to  the  contractor,  but  also  to  cover  this 
item  also.  So  the  funds  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  vmpet  determination  have  al- 
ready beoi  made  available. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  conunend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
the  excellent  statements  they  have  made 
concerning  this  $58  million  designated 
for  the  airlines.  I  want  to  make  It  abim- 
dantly  clear  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  SST  proposal  when  It 
came  before  the  House,  but  I  certainly 
hope  out  of  moral  obligation  if  nothing 
else,  that  the  House  will  defeat  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yars) 
because  I  think  the  airlines  are  definitely 
entitled  to  this  payment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  letter  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  read 
to  the  House  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the 
airlines  understood  that  unless  a  feasible 


plane  was  produced,  they  would  be  oat 
their  money? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CHtOSS.  Then  why  give  them  $58.5 
million? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Because,  as  General  Mc- 
Kee  said,  and  as  all  the  other  witness 
said,  no  one  anticipated  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's pulling  out  from  the  project — 
which  we  did.  The  Congress  by  a  major- 
ity vote  said  that  we  will  no  longer  oon- 
thiue  to  fund  the  SST  prototype. 

Mr.  YATES.  B^.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman take  one  additional  minute  and 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  j)olnt 
out  that  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  confer- 
ence report.  I  cannot  offer  my  amend- 
ment to  it  The  report  has  to  be  voted 
up  or  down.  The  language  is  as  contained 
In  amendment  No.  5,  which  will  provide 
the  payment  to  the  airline. 

Inasmuch  as  the  claim  is  a  moral  one. 
and  an  unliquidated  one,  I  think  per- 
sonally it  ought  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  then  it  will  come  back  to 
Congress,  rather  than  fuvroving  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  E^?eaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jakmah)  . 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
to  be  equitable  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Government  should  repay 
the  airlines  their  SST  Investment  and  I 
urge  acceptance  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

To  paraphrase  the  famous  line  from 
Charles  Dickens — ^the  SST  Is  dead,  dead 
as  a  doornail — at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing. But  what  is  not  dead  Is  the  issue  be- 
fore us  today  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
airlines  should  be  returned  money  they 
Invested  In  the  SST  program  In  1968.  We 
are  talking  about  $58.5  million. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
the  re^onsibility  of  the  Government  to 
repay  the  airlines.  It  has  been  said  there 
Is  no  legal  obligation,  there  was  no  con- 
tract betwen  the  airlines  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  airlines  went  into  this 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  that  the  air- 
lines signed  some  sort  of  an  agreement  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  ask  for 
their  money  back  if  the  program  was 
terminated. 

Let, me  address  some  of  these  points.  I 
stnmgly  believe  the  U.S.  Government  has 
the  highest  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  return  the  money  invested  by  the  air- 
lines In  the  prototype  phase  of  the  SST. 
The  responsibility  exists  because  the  n.S. 
Government  went  to  the  carriers,  went  to 
the  airline  presidents  and  told  them  that 
the  SST  program  had  to  have  their  sup- 
port. President  Johns<m  put  it  quite 
strcmgly— that  the  SST  program  had  to 
have  the  backing  of  the  carriers  inter- 
ested in  such  a  program — that  the  car- 
riers should  put  some  money  iq)  as  evi- 
dence of  theh-  good  faith.  The  Govern- 
ment's stnmg  feeling  about  airline  par- 
ticipation was  stated  in  a  Department  of 
Transportation  poUcy  statement  of  Jane 
5, 1967  and  I  quote: 


Ttw  atrllnM  will  be  raquired  to  make  a 
contribution  to  tb*  88T  rmmxtu  and  <Mtv 
ery  program  in  oonnaotloa  wltb  aaoh  dellvan 
position  reMrratlon. 

This  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  unique 
sltuatioii  where  the  GovemmeDt  requirad 
private  fimdlng.  Tba  alrUnes,  as  you 
know,  did  Invest  In  the  program  and  wen 
assured  by  the  Govenunent  that  they 
would  get  their  money  back  in  the  event 
that  the  SST  was  produced  and  the  car- 
riers were  assured  it  would  be  produced— 
that  such  Investment  would  be  returned 
with  the  airlines  receiving  a  share  of  the 
Government's  royalties.  Iliis  return  was 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  $101  million  returned 
for  every  $1  million  invested. 

Strangely  enough,  the  airlines  did  not 
have  a  ccmtract  with  the  Government  for 
return  of  the  money  via  the  royalty  pro- 
cedure. This  was.  In  essence,  a  good-faith 
arrangement.  Strangely  enoutfli,  the 
Government  drew  up  a  memorandum  be- 
tween the  airlines  and  the  Boeing  Ca 
which  indicated  that  the  airlines  were 
to  receive  part  of  the  Government's  roy- 
alties and  that  the  airlines  would  not 
se^  reimbursement  In  the  event  that  the 
program  was  terminated.  I  might  add 
that  this  restriction  on  relmbursoneat 
was  predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  air- 
lines would  not  seek  reimbursement  if 
the  program  failed  because  of  techno- 
logical reasons.  lUs  is  verified  by  every- 
one who  was  involved  with  the  program, 
including  former  DOT  Secretai7  Boyd 
and  former  FAA  Administrator  McKee. 

Now  that  the  Govemmmt  has  put  the 
last  nail  in  the  SST  cofDn,  there  are  some 
who  point  to  this  memorandum  saying 
that  the  airlines  are  not  entitled  to 
reimbtu-aement.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Government  has  a  clear-cut  respon- 
sibility and  obligation  to  return  the  air- 
line Investment.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  airlines  relied  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government.  I^ere  is  no  question  that 
the  airlines  clearly  saw  the  possibility  of 
losing  the  money  because  Boeing  could 
not  meet  certain  specifications,  but  the 
record  Is  clear  that  these  same  airlines 
were  given  Government  assurance  that 
the  program  would  continue  and  that 
there  would  be  a  substantial  return  on 
their  Investment. 

The  airlines  are  not  asking  for  any 
interest  on  their  money,  but  seek  only  to 
be  reimbursed  dollar  for  dollar.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
stand  up  to  its  responsibility,  acknowl- 
edge the  obligation  and  reimburse  all 
parties  who  were  injured  as  a  result  of 
the  Government's  decision  to  cancel  the 
program. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McFALL.  ISi.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  the  conference  report  would 
be  adopted  and  that  when  we  get  to  item 
5  we  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  specific 
item  of  $58.5  million  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MOOKHXAD) . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtse 
to  direct  two  questions  to  the  distln- 
gidshed  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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about  the  so-called  early  action  pro- 
gram of  mass  transit  in  Pittsburgh.  Al- 
legheny County.  Pa. 

First,  is  the  subcommittee  familiar 
with  this  project  and  does  the  subcom- 
mittee believe  this  is  a  good  project 
which  should  go  forward  without  undue 
delay? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  project.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
project  which  should  go  forward  without 
undue  delay. 

I  imderstand  that  in  the  Senate  re- 
port there  is  certain  language  indicat- 
ing an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body  to  restrict  the  expenditure  of  f  imds. 
We  feel,  I  believe,  on  this  side  that  the 
project  is  a  good  one  and  the  funds 
should  be  permitted  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  May  I  direct  a  sec- 
one  question  to  the  chairman?  Even 
though  there  is  some  criticism  in  the 
Senate  report,  is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  House  bill,  nothing  in 
the  Senate  bill,  and  nothing  in  the  con- 
ference report — and  hence  nothing  in 
the  law — to  delay  this  project? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AsnNALL).  The  question  Is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  DELLENBACrK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBAC:k.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  Is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  393,  nays  15,  not  voting  25. 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  316] 
YEAS— 393 


AbbiU 

Bevm 

Camp 

Abemethy 

Blaggl 

Carney 

Abour«ek 

Blester 

Casey,  Tex. 

Abzuc 

Bingham 

Cederberg 

Adams 

Blanton 

Celler 

Addkbbo 

Boland 

Alexander 

Boiling 

ChappeU 

Andenoa, 

Bow 

Chlsholm 

OalU. 

BradenuM 

Clancy 

Anderaon.!!!. 

Braaco 

Claxk 

Anderaon. 

Bray 

Clausen, 

Tenn. 

Brlnkley 

DonH. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brooka 

Clawaon,  Del 

Andrsm. 

Broomfleld 

Clay 

N.Dttk. 

Brotzman 

Cleveland 

Brown,  Mich. 

Comer 

Archer 

Brown,  Ohio 

CoUlns.  m. 

Ashley 

Broyhlll,  N.O. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Aspin 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Colmer 

A4>lnall 

Oonable 

Badmo 

Burke.  Fla. 

Conte 

Baker 

Bnrke.llaas. 

Conyen 

Baring 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Oorman 

Barren 

Buniaon.>lb. 

Cotter 

Beglch 

Burton 

COughlln 

Belcher 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Crane 

BeU 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Culver 

BenneU 

Byron 

nanteUVa. 

Bergland 

CabeU 

Daniels.  N  J. 

BetU 

Caffery 

ftfTl^»^y^f^ 

oxvn- 
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Davis.  Oa. 

Davla,S.O. 

Davla.Wls. 

delaOaraa 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dennla 

Dvit 

Derwlnakl 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Bdwarda.Ala. 

Bdwarda.  Calif. 

BUberg 

Brlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlna.Tenn. 

FasceU 

Fish 

Flaher 

Flood 

nowen 

Rynt 

Voley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foraythe 
Foimtaln 
Fraaer 

Frelinghuysen 
Ftenzel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OalUlanakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Oiaimo 
Olbbons 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Oraaao 
Oray 

Oreen,C)reg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
OrUBn 

amntha 
Orover 
aubaer 
Qude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Banaen,  Waah. 

Harrington 

Haraha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Haya 

Hechler.  w.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maaa. 

Helatoakl 

Henderson 

Hlcka.lteaB. 

mck8.Waah. 

HIIIU 

Hogan 

BoUlleld 

Horton 

Howard 

HnU 

Hunt 

Xchord 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnaon.  Oallt. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.O. 

Karth 


Kaaen 

Rhodes 

Keating 

Rlegle 

Keith 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

King 

Robiaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

KuykendaU 

Rogers 

Kyi 

Roncallo 

Kyros 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Landgrebe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Landrum 

Rosenthal 

Leggett 

Roetenkowakl 

Lennon 

Rouab 

I/ent 

Itouaaelot 

Iiink 

Roy 

Uoyd 

Roybal 

Long,Md. 

Runnds 

Lujan 

Ruppe 

MeOlory 

Ruth 

MoCloskey 

Ryan 

McClure 

StOermaln 

UcOoUlster 

Barbanea 

McDade 

aatterflflld 

MftDonaKI. 

Scheile 

Mich. 

Bcheuer 

McRwen 

RchneebeU 

McFUl 

Schwengel 

McKay 

Soott 

McKevlU 

SebeUus 

McKlnney 

aelberUng 

McMillan 

Shipley 

Maodonald, 

Shoup 

Mass. 

Sbrlver 

Madden 

Bikes 

Mabon 

Bisk 

MaUllard 

SkubitB 

Mann 

mack 

Martin 

Rmtth,  Cam. 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Mathls,Oa. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Matsunaga 

Snyder 

Mayne 

Spenee 

MazzoU 

l^rlnger 

Meeds 

Stafford 

Melcher 

Staggers 

Metcalfe 

Stanton. 

Mlkva 

J.WUUam 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stanton. 

Miller,  Ohio 

James  V. 

Mills.  Aifc. 

Steed 

Mills,  Md. 

Steele 

Mlnlsh 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Mink 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Mlnwhall 

Stephens 

MltcheU 

Stokes 

MlzeU 

Stratton 

Mollohan 

Stubblefleld 

Monagan 

Stuckey 

Montgomery 

Sullivan 

Bloorhead 

TalooU 

Morgan 

Taylor 

Morse 

Teague,  Calif . 

Moaher 

Teague.Tex. 

Moea 

Terry 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  VJ 

Natcher 

Thomson.  Wis. 

NedEl 

Thone 

Nelaen 

Tleman 

Nichols 

UdaU 

Nix 

miman 

Obey 

Vander  Jagt 

CHaia 

Vanlk 

O-Konakl 

Veysey 

O'NeUl 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Patman 

Waldle 

Patten 

Wampler 

Pelly 

Ware 

Pepper 

Watts 

Perkins 

Whalen 

Pettis 

WhaUey 

Peyser 

White 

PlrAle 

Whltehiirat 

Pike 

Whltten 

Plmle 

WldnaU 

Poddl 

Wiggins 

Poff 

Wllllama 

PoweU 

WUson.Bob 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Wilson. 

Price,  m. 

ObariesH. 

Price.  Tex. 

Wlnn 

Prjur,  Ax^ 

Wolff 

PudnAki 

Wyatt 

Qule 

Wydler 

Qumen 

WyUe 

RaUabaek 

Tatas 

Rangel 

Toung.Tez. 

Bees 

Zablockl 

Beld.m. 

Zlon 

Held.  N.T. 

Zwach 
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Ooodllng 

Michel 

DeUenback 

Gross 

Myan 

Devlns 

HaU 

Buiok 

■ahlenum 

Schmlts 

Flndlay 

LatU 

Toung.na. 

NOT  VOnMO— 26 

Arends 

Esch 

Poage 

Blackburn 

Vny 

PuroeU 

Blatnlk 

Hubert 

Baylor 

Boggs 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hungate 

VaaDewlln 

Carter 

Wnght 

Dlggs 

Kee 

Tatran 

Donohue 

Long.lA. 

Edwards,  La. 

McOuUoch 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  Boggps  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  ICr.  Swh. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  NEDZI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMKM  UIUM  IS  IK  DIBACBEEniZIfT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r^^ort 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3,  line  7. 
strike  out  "$500,000"  and  Insert  "$1,000,000". 

MOnON   OmCKBI   BT    MX.    itWUJ. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  otter  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFau.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendntent  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  theialn 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In  lieu  at  tb* 
sum  proposed.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"$760,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clexk.  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  8,  line  14. 
Insert: 
"Crvn.  SUFKUONIC  Aikcxait  Devxlopkxmt 
TBBltlNATION 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  clvU  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment program,  $68,600,000.'* 

MOTION  UWnjUU  BT   lOL  IC^AUi 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ottex  • 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFau.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlaagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  end  ooncur  therein 
with  an  «w»««ii««T>t  as  f<dlow*:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  Ineerted.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Civn.  SuFXisoinc  Abcsatt  Dkvxlopkxmt 
Tkuovaxion 

"For  payment  at  the  airlines  oontrlbutlon 
toward  the  development  ot  the  Civil  Buper- 
khUo  Alreraft.  $68,800,000.  to  rwnatn  avaU- 
abla  untU  «q>«ndad." 
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BT  MB.  TJ 

Speaker,  I  make  a 


The  gentleman  will 


VQCMT  OV 

Mr.  YATBS.  Mr. 
point  of  cyder. 

•nie  SPEAKER, 
state  11 

Mr.  YA7VB.  It  la  predicated  on  three 
grounds.  Flist,  the  amendment  Is  not 
germane  to  the  bill.  Second,  the  amend- 
ment has  no  authorisation  In  law.  It  Is 
not  a  termination  cost  even  though  the 
heading  ot  the  amendment  purports  to 
indicate  it  Is.  Tliird.  the  amendment 
deals  with  new  and  different  stibject  mat- 
ter than  the  bills  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  provision  read  "for 
eamenses  necessary  for  the  termination 
of  the  civil  superaonlc  transport  develop- 
mmt  program  $68.5  million."  It  will  be 
noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage appUal  to  termination  expenses, 
which  is  a  sidiject  that  is  gemumve  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bilL  However,  when  the 
conf  oees  met  they  struck  out  the  Sen- 
ate language  and  agreed  upon  language 
which  did  not  relate  to  termlnatian  ex- 
penses, lliey  agreed  upon  language 
which  depcuted  completely  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  which  now  reads  "for 
payment  of  airilnes  contributiosi  toward 
the  development  of  the  dvll  supersonic 
tnmvort  $65  million  to  remain  avail- 
able unto  expended." 

I  should  explain,  also,  in  Its  vovion  of 
the  bill  the  House  provided  no  funds  for 
the  civil  supersonic  transport. 

Again,  these  are  not  termination  costs. 
Tlie  conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  pro- 
cedure which  is  t«}tally  beyond  any  au- 
thorization in  law.  "nie  termination  costs 
were  considered  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bin,  and  they  have  been  paid 
to  the  Boeing  Co.  pursuant  to  a  contract 
that  the  Government  had  with  the  Boe- 
ing Co.  Hie  Oovemment  has  no  contract 
with  any  of  the  airline  ccunpanles  in 
which  this  money  is  Involved  and  there- 
fore this  oould  not  possibly  be  termina- 
tion costs.  Tlieref  ore  it  Is  not  correct  to 
call  it  termination  costs. 

Even  the  use  of  the  word  contribu- 
tion in  the  amendment  Is  wrong,  be- 
cause the  airlines  made  no  oontrlbutian 
to  the  Oovemment. 

Thertfore  the  conferees  clearly  de- 
parted from  the  purposes  of  the  language 
and  drafted  an  amendment  which  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  biU.  What  it  really  is  is  an 
amendmeot  In  the  nature  of  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  airlines,  and  I  submit 
that  that  la  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  conmilttee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentlenum 
f  rcHn  Calif  omia  care  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  the  mo- 
tion Is,  I  believe,  clearly  germane  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  In  fact,  the  head- 
ing of  the  motion  is  identical  to  that 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment 
Both  deal  with  precisely  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

All  that  my  motion  does  Is  merely  re- 
phrase the  language  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  This  motion  does 
not  In  any  way  rededicate  the  funds  In- 
volved. The  $58.5  mlllloa  stlU  goes  to  the 
precise  purpose  intended  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 


The  Senate  roxvt  clearly  states  the 
purpose  toe  which  these  funds  are  being 
provided.  I  quote  from  page  6  of  Senate 
report  No.  91-271: 

Tha  committee  reoommends  an  Bpiiroprl- 
atlon  of  a58.MO,000  to  refwy  alrllixe  oon- 
trlbuUoQs  to  tbe  deTclopment  of  tbe  dvU 
superaonlo  aircraft. 

So,  Mr.  e^peaker.  it  Is  clear  that  these 
fimds  are  bting  provided  for  the  same 
ptuixise  under  both  my  motion  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  I  bdleve,  th^efore, 
that  the  motion  is  clearly  germane  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

•nie  SPEAKER  (Mr.  Albxt).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  nde. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall)  has  offered  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  5 
to  the  bill  HH.  9667  with  an  amendment, 
and  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yatks)  ,  has  made  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CTalif omia  is  not  germsoie  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  5. 

The  Chair  has  listened  with  interest 
to  the  arguments  made  by  the  gentteman 
from  Illinois  and  by  the  gentlonan  f K»n 
California  cm  the  point  of  order. 

Senate  amendment  No.  5,  which  the 
conferees  have  r^^orted  back  in  dls- 
agreemoit,  contemns  an  appropriation  of 
$58,500,000  "for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  termination  of  the  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  development  program."  The  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
pr(H>riationfr— Senate  Report  No.  92-271 
at  page  6— and  the  debate  In  the  Senate 
on  July  22, 1971— Racoas,  page  S11843— 
indicate  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  repay  carriers  for 
their  investment  in  the  88T  program 
which  the  Oovemment  has  terminated. 

While  couched  in  slightly  different 
language,  the  motion  proposed  by  the 
gentieman  from  CaUfomia  includes  the 
heading  "CMvil  Supersonic  Devel(vment 
Termination"  and  would  lyiproprlate  the 
same  amount  "for  payment  of  the  air- 
lines contribution  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST." 

The  CbaiT  feels  that  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  California  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  Intended 
by  the  Senate  sunendment  No.  5  and  is 
germane  to  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
C^hair  therefore  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

The  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall)   is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  this 
matter  has  already  been  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon and  has  been  ddsated  at  other 
times.  I  further  realize  that  the  Members 
are  almost  ready  to  vote.  But  I  do  not 
want  the  Members  to  think  that,  because 
of  siloice  on  my  part,  I  am  not  very 
much  In  favor  of  the  payment  of  this 
money  to  the  airlines. 

I  know  that  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yans)  desires  to  make  a  short 
statemoit  upon  this  so  that  all  Members 
will  understand  exactly  irtiat  is  pending: 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  early  1967,  the  Oov- 
enmient  aAed  the  domestic  airlines  in- 
v(dved  to  support  their  faith  in  the  SST 
program  with  d<dlars.  Consequent^,  nine 


\JB.  airlines  and  one  foreign  airilna  put 
up  funds  for  each  delivery  position  they 
had  reserved.  The  total  airline  invest- 
ment was  $58J(  million.  This  amount  was 
used  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  program,  and 
applied  toward  the  Oovemment/Boeing 
contract. 

Congress  has  voted  to  discwitinue  Oov- 
emment fimdlng,  and  the  alrilnes  have 
asked  that  their  investment  be  returned. 
They  argue,  quite  Justly,  that  the  money 
was  put  up  under  the  assumption  that 
the  only  risk  was  the  technological  on»— 
that  they  would  not  get  any  money  back 
tf  Boeing  could  not  build  an  operationally 
and  economically  viable  aircraft. 

I  believe  that  the  UjB.  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  return  the  mon^ 
invested  by  the  airlines  in  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  SST.  This  responsibility 
exists  because  the  n.8.  Oovemment  went 
to  the  carriers  for  support.  The  Govern- 
ment's strong  feeing  about  aiiiine  par- 
ticipation was  stated  in  a  Department  of 
Tnuifiwrtation  policy  statement  of  June 
5,  1967,  and  I  quote: 

The  alrUnea  wlU  be  required  to  make  a 
ooDtrUnitlon  to  ttM  88T  reeearab  and  de- 
velopment progtam  In  ocmneotlon  with  ea<di 
delivery  poclUon  reeervaClon. 

While  the  airlines  may  not  have  had 
an  explicit  contract  with  the  Oovem- 
ment for  return  of  the  money,  there  was 
a  good-faith  arrangonent.  I  feel  the 
Oovemment  should  live  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  arrangement  and 
repay  the  airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tieman from  California  (Mr.  McPall). 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  matter  of 
the  refund  or  airline  Investment  in 
the  SST  program.  Is  it  not  about 
time  that  we  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  we,  the  Oovemment,  who 
terminated  the  program,  not  the  air- 
lines; that  it  was  the  Oovemment  who 
required  airline  participation;  and  it  is 
we  who  must  pay  all  of  the  termination 
costs  as  a  result  of  our  decision  to  kill 
the  project?  Boeing  and  OE  have  already 
been  paid  off — the  contributing  carriers 
should  now  be  refunded  the  money  they 
put  up  in  good  faith. 

Now  I  have  heard  sofne  talk  about  air- 
lines having  signed  an  agreement  not  to 
ask  for  their  money  back,  and  that  be- 
cause of  that  the  $58.5  million  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  Oovemment  is  not  return- 
able. There  was  such  a  memorandum, 
but  the  Government  was  not  a  party  to 
it — even  though  the  agreement  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Government.  This  was  a 
strange  situation  with  the  Oovemment 
drafting  a  contract  they  were  not  a  party 
to  and  yet  insisting  that  it  be  signed 
by  Boeing  and  the  airlines.  Now  the  Oov- 
emment wants  to  rely  on  a  memorandum 
it  was  not  even  a  party  to.  This  would 
be  a  strange  way  to  do  business — pressur- 
ing the  airlines  to  invest — and  after  ter- 
minating the  program,  failing  to  take 
care  of  thoee  parties  injured  as  a  direct 
result  of  Oovemment  action. 

llie  facts  are  that  the  arms  of  airline 
presidents  were  more  than  a  littie  bit 
twisted  by  the  administration  in  1967  to 
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contribute  to  the  program.  Tlie  July  19 
itsue  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology notes  that  the  Department  of 
ttansportation  in  1967  indicated  that  If 
ilgnifleant  airline  contributions  were  not 
nceived,  the  SST  program  would  prob- 
ably not  go  forward.  How,  I  ask  you, 
could  the  airlines  resist  this  kind  of 
pressure? 

This  report  is  entirely  consistent  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  from  the  then 
DOT  Secretary  Alan  Boyd.  Mr.  Boyd  also 
indicated  in  his  letter  that  the  airlines' 
money  was  considered  in  1967  to  be  a 
risk  only  in  connection  with  a  technical 
failure  of  the  aircraft,  not  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's unilateral  decision  to  halt  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  strong  moral 
obligation  to  reimburse  the  airlines.  The 
BdDiinistration  has  testified,  smd  I  use 
the  words  of  Transportation  Secretary 
V<dpe,  that 

^e  bare  a  strong  moral  oommltment  to 
lefond  the  alrUnee*  money  because  of  tbe 
foremment'B  role  In  terminating  the  pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  face  up  to  our  responsibility  and 
refund  the  airlines'  money. 

But  I  am  not  asking  that  we  refimd 
the  money  because  I  believe  in  charity. 
(M  the  contrary,  I  l>elieve  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  what  is  right  and  equitable.  In  this 
case,  it  \a  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  most 
equitable  action  would  be  to  return  the 
SST  deposits  to  the  airline  companies. 

It  is  not  hard  to  do  what  is  right.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  know  wliat  is  right. 
In  this  case  there  can  be  no  question  it 
is  right  that  we  fulfill  our  obligation. 
Tills  (Government  must  not  be  enriched 
by  its  own  acts  of  reversal. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man from  CTalifomia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  New  York.  Mr. 

ROONXT. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
bleaker,  I  do  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentieman  from  California 
(Mr.  McPall)  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  regso-d  to  this  matter,  and  I 
endorse  his  position  heartily.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  the  pending  sittiation 
is  morally  right  and  Just. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  from  CTallf omia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  airlines 
bave  invested  $58.5  million  in  contracts 
they  had  with  the  Boeing  Co.  This 
la  not  an  unusual  kind  of  a  procedure. 
When  any  new  plane  is  being  financed 
the  airline  companies  ordinarily  put  up 
money  to  help  finance  its  production. 

The  contracts  between  the  airlines  and 
the  Boeing  companies  were  specific,  not 
scneral,  were  specific  in  stating  tirnt  un- 
der no  circumstances — and  I  repeat — 
tmder  no  circumstances  if  the  SST  de- 
vdopment  program  were  to  be  termi- 
nated would  liability  accme  to  either  the 
Oovemm«it  or  to  Boeing;  the  airline 
Mmpanies  would  not  be  allowed  to  have 
their  money  back. 

Die  airline  companies  may  have,  and 
vvohably  they  do  have,  a  olabn  upon  tlie 


assets  of  the  SST  to  the  extent  of  their 
Investment,  llielr  own  counsel  before  oar 
ocnunittee  argued  that  the  arrangement 
with  the  Oovemment  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  Joint  venture  between  the  Government 
and  the  airline  companies.  If  it  is  a  Joint 
venture,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is,  it  is  probable  the  companies  would 
not  be  entiUed  to  the  entire  $68.5  million. 

llie  iKxtnt  I  make  is  that  this  is  not  a 
liquidated  amount.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  airlines  are  entitied  to.  If  a  con- 
tractor lias  a  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment we  do  not  ordinarily  set  aside  a 
paragn4>h  in  an  appropriation  bill  and 
say  that  the  contractor  has  a  moral  right 
to  the  return  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
money.  We  do  not  do  that.  We  send  the 
contractor  to  the  court  of  claims  in  or- 
der that  there  can  be  a  full  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  amount  that  the 
contractor  is  entiUed  to  receive  from  the 
Government. 

In  this  case,  the  correct  procedure,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  to  require  the  contractor 
to  go  through  the  same  kind  of  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  Court  of  Claims  so  that  we 
know  what  the  debt  is  that  the  Oovem- 
ment owes  to  the  airlines.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  know  what  that  debt  is. 

Mr.  (X>LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentteman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
such  littie  knowledge  on  this  matter,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentieman  what 
claim  the  airlines  have  on  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

As  I  understand — and  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatxs)  if 
this  is  correct — the  contract  was  between 
the  airlines  and  the  builder? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COLMER.  And  the  Government 
had  no  dealings  with  the  airlines  as  such ; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  ts  correct  insofar 
as  the  d^x>sit  of  the  money  is  concerned. 
The  point  is  that  there  is  no  legal  li- 
ability. What  those  who  support  the  air- 
lines suggest  is  that  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  to  return  the  money.  They 
admit  that  there  Is  no  legal  obligation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  was  my  point 
exactly,  whether  there  was  a  legal  obli- 
gation. I  thank  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois for  yielding. 

Mr.  YATES.  "Hiere  is  no  legal  oibliga- 
tion.  And  even  the  gentienum  from 
Massachusetts,  to  whom  I  now  yield, 
admits  that  there  is  no  legal  obligation. 

Mr.  CXDNTE.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentieman  from  Mississippi, 
the  airlines  contributed  their  money 
and  was  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  Government 
funds. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentieman  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  deal  except  as 
it  appears  in  the  contracts,  and  except 
as  it  appears  in  the  testimony  by  wit- 
nesses from  the  ATA.  who  were  not  pres- 
ent at  the  time  the  original  deal  was 
made. 

Tha  genti«nan  will  recall  that  when 
I  cross-examined  the  witness  for  the 
ATA  who  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee I  asked  him  specifically  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  liability  specifically, 
and  Ue  said  "No."  The  gentieman  knows 
that. 


Does  the  gentieman  fnnn  Massachu- 
setts wish  me  to  sdeld  finther  to  him? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  ai)preciate  it 
if  the  gentieman  would  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentieman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

COHTK) .    

Mr.  CONTE.  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
ti<Hi,  on  page  827  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  hearings  of  the  Senate 
for  fiscal  year  1972  it  says  that  although 
the  money  was  put  at  risk  and  used  by 
Boeing,  it  is  money  of  the  air  compa- 
nies in  lieu  of  Government  funds. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  that  part  of  the  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  the  statonent  by 
representatives  of  the  ftiriine<i  company. 
I  would  suggest  that  all  statements,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  as  I  understand  the 
law,  that  are  made  preliminary  to  en- 
tering into  a  contract,  are  considered 
to  be  wound  up  within  the  contract  it- 
self. The  gentieman  knows  w^ — even 
those  who  contend  most  strongly  for  the 
airlines  position,  concede  that  there  is 
no  legal  l>asis  for  returning  the  sum  of 
$58,500,000. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
reply  to  the  statement  of  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  by  saying  that  the  pay- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  airlines 
were  made  for  the  account  of  the  United 
States.  ThaX  is  in  an  agreonent  dated 
May  1  and  July  21.  1967. 

I  would  also  object  to  and  question  his 
statement  that  there  is  no  legal  right 
for  the  airlines  to  collect  this  money.  In 
this  case  we  woiUd  have  a  pure  case  of 
unjust  enrichment,  and  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  a  far 
bigger  and  better  government  than  one 
that  would  say — "we  have  taken  your 
money  for  the  contract  and  now  we  have 
terminated  this  contract  and  even  so  we 
will  not  return  your  money." 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Memtiers 
here  today  that  this  is  not  the  taxpi^ers' 
money.  This  is  money  that  was  put  up 
by  the  airlines.  It  was  their  money  and 
now  this  money  should  be  returned. 

As  Mr.  Boyd  says,  and  he  was  at  tiiat 
time  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  risks  that  woe  in- 
cluded in  this  ctmtract  and  were  part  of 
the  contract  and  I  quote: 

I  made  It  perfectly  dear  [to  tbe  alrUnes] 
ttiat  Vb»  depoelta  would  be  at  risk  and  wo>uld 
be  forfeited  If  Boeing  oould  not  cuoceed  In 
boUdlng  a  plane  that  m  a  productlan  model 
would  be  eoonomleally  viable  and  o^wUe 
of  safe  operation  at  design  q>eed. 

It  wae  cwtalnly  asmimert  by  aU  oonoemed 
that  the  depoelte  were  at  ilak  only  in  con* 
nectlon  with  taUuraa  tbat  might  be  related 
to  the  aircraft  ItaeU. 

We  are  in  the  position  of  Boeing  the 
United  States  being  parties  to  a  contract 
have  invited  in  a  third  party  and  said. 
"We  want  your  money."  This  money  was 
taken  and  then  deposited  and  now  the 
govemmoit  terminates  the  contract  and 
we  turn  our  baA  on  the  third  ptfties  and 
say  "we  wlU  terminate  but  at  the  same 
time  will  keep  your  money." 

lUs  Is  grossly  unfair.  This  is  not  what 
was  contemplated  in  the  termlnatian. 
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Mr.  McFAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wlaoon- 
sln  (Mr.  Obxy). 

Mr.  OBE7.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  origl- 
nally  planned  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  bought  the  argument  that  we  had 
a  moral  obligation  to  the  airlines.  But 
then  I  read  the  contract  and  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois — and  in  my 
Judgment  he  is  right 

I  would  like  to  help  to  take  care  of 
the  airlines.  They  came  to  my  office.  They 
are  In  a  bad  economic  situation.  But, 
most  certainly,  so  is  the  UJB.  Treasury — 
a  lot  worse  situation  than  the  airlines 
for  that  matter. 

But  there  Is  another  moral  obligation 
around  here  that  nobody  has  mentioned 
and  that  is  the  obligation  of  the  UJB. 
Qovermnent  not  to  gratuitously  pass 
around  the  taxpayers'  money  when  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so. 

We  are  being  asked  mdly  to  gratui- 
tously adjust  the  interest  of  one  party 
to  this  contract — the  airlines.  We  are 
being  asked  to  do  that  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

What  happens,  tn  effect,  is  the  tax- 
payer not  only  does  not  get  his  money 
back — as  the  airlines  do  under  this  ar- 
rangement— but  the  taxpayer  winds  up 
pasrlng  twice.  Originally  he  paid  in  taxes 
and  now  the  taxpayer  has  to  i>ay  money 
again  to  adjust  and  take  care  of  some- 
body else's  interest.  I  think  that  Is  wrong. 
The  House  ought  to  support  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  McFALL.  B^.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Coim). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  GeoTBia.  Mr. 
Qpeaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOBO>SON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
I^Deaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
ticms  of  the  chairman  of  the  ccmunittee, 
if  I  may. 

The  question  of  taxes  has  come  up.  Was 
there  a  tax  writeoff  that  was  allowed  to 
the  airUnes  on  this  $58  minion?  Was 
that  part  of  the  agreement  when  they 
paid  the  money  to  Boeing  in  Ueu  of  the 
Federal  Ooremment  paying  this  money? 
Did  we  allow  them  to  write  this  off  on 
their  taxes? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  advised  that  a  wit- 
ness in  the  hearings  testified  that  the 
item  was  written  off,  or  at  least  it  was 
deducted  as  research  and  dev^opment 
cost  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  paid. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
(Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  we 
Tein^nnse  the  airlines  this  money,  will 
they  then  be  liable  for  a  return  of  the 
tax  writeoff  that  they  received?  If  so. 
in  effect,  the  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  $58.5  million  but 
less,  say  $48  mnilon,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  depending  <hi  the  amount  of  the 
writeoff  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
tax  expert,  and  other  Members  may  have 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
But,  as  I  imderstand  it,  it  would  be  han- 
dled in  the  regular  way  that  such  things 
are   handled.    The   Intemal   Revenue 


Service  would  apply  the  same  rules  it 
applies  to  similar  matters.  When  the 
money  is  paid  back,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered in  profit  determination,  and  if  the 
airline  in  that  particular  year  should 
make  a  profit,  then  It  would  pay  tax. 
Some  of  the  airlines  probably  will  make 
a  profit  this  year.  Some  of  the  other 
airlines  are  in  a  loss  status  this  year. 

So  it  would  depend  upon  the  Individ- 
ual tax  circiunstanoe  of  each  airline. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  So  the 
effect,  then,  would  be  that  it  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  $58.5  million  because 
there  will  be  a  refund  to  the  airlines  of 
the  writeoffs  that  they  had  taken  in 
prior  years. 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  would  be  handled  in 
the  regular  way  and  would  depend  on 
the  situation  of  the  individual  airline. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  1971  Senate  hearings, 
page  827.  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Beggs  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation: 

As  I  have  already  testified  to  tbla  commit- 
tee, the  OoTernment  encouraged  the  <^<r1<"<w 
to  make  a  flnanclal  commitment  at  risk  to 
this  program  at  Its  conception.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  determine,  none  of  the  individuals 
involved  In  the  discussion  of  this  risk  money 
contemplated  that  the  SST  program  would 
be  terminated  by  the  Government  for  rea- 
sons outside  of  economics  or  genenl  safety 
and  viability  of  the  aircraft. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  Members  who 
were  not  present  earlier.  I  quoted  from  a 
letter  from  General  McKee  to  Senator 
Magnxtson,  April  27.  1971.  in  which  he 
said — 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  Involved 
airlines  paid  in  some  $58  million  on  the 
basis  that  they  would  get  their  money  back 
pliis  Interest.  They  all  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  return  unless: 

a.  The  airplane  was  operationally  suitable 
(and  safe). 

b.  The  airplane  was  economically  viable. 

I  further  quote  f rc»n  the  letter  of  the 
general  who  was  in  chai^  of  the  SST 
program  at  that  time : 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the 
airlines  acted  In  good  faith  and  on  the 
clear-cut  asstunptlon  that  the  Oovemment 
would  go  forward  on  the  prototype  program 
to  determine  the  operational  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  airplane. 

I  further  quote  from  the  general's  let- 
ter: 

I  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  re- 
questing flnanclal  partldpaUon  by  the  air- 
lines, and  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Boyd  would,  had 
I  thought  for  an  Instant  that  the  program 
would  be  arbitrarily  terminated  prior  to 
finding  out  the  answers  to  "a."  and  "b." 
above. 

Mr.  SpeaktT,  here  Is  the  man  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  SST  program  at  the 
time  of  the  contract  with  Boeing.  Gen- 
eral McKee.  He  and  Secretary  Boyd  both 
have  said  that  they  would  not  have 
been  parties  to  the  contract  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  anticipated  terminating 
the  contract  with  Boeing  and  then  re- 
neging on  the  downpayments.  The  same 
people,  including  myself,  who  led  the 
fight  here  In  the  House  to  terminate  the 
contract  for  the  prototype  SST  do  not 
wish  to  back  down  on  a  debt  that  we 
owe  these  people.  No  one  says  there  Is 
not  a  moral  obligation.  We  could  spUt 
hairs  and  say  there  is  or  is  not  a  legal 
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obligation.  That  question  is  In  doubt  B 
is  a  gray  area.  All  of  the  witnesses  have 
said  that  that  Is  a  gray  area,  including 
Secretary  Beggs.  But  we  all  agree  that 
there  is  a  moral  obligation. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  based  upon  fba 
testimony  of  General  McKee.  his  stat»> 
ments  In  his  letters,  the  letter  of  8eci«. 
tary  Boyd  to  Senator  Magnttson,  and 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Beggs,  u 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  a  message  to  tbe 
Senate  asking  for  this  money.  I  say  let  ui 
live  up  to  our  responsibllll7.  We  killed 
the  SST.  It  was  a  great  victory.  Now 
let  us  pay  the  piper. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vahk). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  158.5  million  contribution  was  made 
by  the  airlines,  they  were  in  black  Ink. 
They  were  profitable.  The  money  they 
paid  for  the  SST  deposit  would  other- 
wise have  gone  into  the  Treasury  at  a 
48-pwcent  tax  rate.  So  what  they  paid  to 
the  p^deral  Government  was  $30  mil. 
lion,  the  rest  of  it  was  a  writeoff.  It 
seems  to  me  under  these  circumstances 
that  It  is  incredibly  foolish  for  the  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  to  pay  back  $58.5  mil- 
lion on  what  was  a  $30  million  invest- 
ment. 

This  is  not  a  moral  repasmient.  It  is  an 
absurd  spillage  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  hc^ie,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  be  ■«• 
sured  that  there  will  be  no  unjust  en- 
richment of  the  airlines  in  the  repay- 
ment of  this  fimd. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  fi^jeaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  BAlssouil 
(Mr.  Ransau.). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  debating  the  subject  of  either  taxes 
or  taxpayers'  money.  The  money  ad- 
vanced had  been  earned  by  the  airlines. 
It  was  funds  that  were  profits  from  the 
legitimate  operation  of  a  business  enter- 
prise. On  all  of  the  money  advanced  by 
the  airlines— all  taxes,  local.  State,  and 
Federal  taxes  had  ah«ady  been  paid. 
This  was  their  money  in  the  strictest 
soise.  None  of  it  could  be  said  to  be  tax- 
payers' money. 

It  was  back  in  early  1967  when  the 
Government  was  considering  whether  or 
not  to  ask  the  Congress  to  continue 
appropriations  for  development  of  the 
supersonic  tranq>ort.  it  was  decided  to 
ask  the  domestic  airlines  involved  to  put 
up  some  money  to  show  their  faith  in  tbe 
program.  Consequently,  nine  UjS.  air- 
lines and  one  foreign  airline  put  up  $1 
million  for  each  delivery  position  they 
had  reserved,  for  a  total  airline  Invest- 
ment of  $58.5  million.  This  amount  wu 
used  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  program. 

Now  that  the  Congress  has  voted  to 
discontinue  Government  funding  of  tbe 
program,  the  airlines  hare  asked  that 
their  investment  be  returned.  They 
argue,  quite  Justly,  that  the  money  was 
put  up  imder  the  assumption  the  only 
risk  was  the  technological  one— that 
they  would  not  get  any  money  back  if 
Boeing  oould  not  buUd  an  operationally 
and  economically  viable  aircraft.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  Government  not 
seeing  the  program  through,  at  least  the 
prototjrpe 
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Aside  from  the  moral  obligation  that 
I  feel  the  Government  has  to  repay  the 
tirllnes  their  investment,  I  think  the 
Congress  should  also  be  aware  that  the 
$58.5  million  meems  an  even  greater  loss 
to  the  airline  industry  in  their  present 
economic  condition.  The  nine  UJS.  air- 
Unes requesting  return  of  their  invest- 
ment  lost  a  total  of  $103.9  million  in  1970 
because  of  the  recession  conditions  in 
ttiis  country.  The  big  five  carriers  alone— 
American,  Eastern,  Pan  American,  TWA 
tod  United— lost  almost  $200  million. 

The  situation  of  the  industry  so  far 
In  1971  has  only  worsened  as  traffic,  not 
recovering  from  the  national  economic 
recession  as  had  been  hoped,  is  now  ac- 
tually declining  from  last  year's  levels, 
m  addition,  airline  costs  continue  to 
spiral  at  rates  almost  double  the  national 
rate  of  Infiatlon.  Because  of  this,  the  ma- 
jor U.S.  airlines,  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  alone,  showed  a  net  loss  of 
$137  mlUion.  And  early  figiu-es  for  the 
second  quarter  do  not  show  any  signs  of 
a  turnaround. 

In  light  of  these  two  basic  facts — that 
the  (jovemment  Is  morally  obligated  to 
repay  money  put  up  by  the  airlines,  and 
this  $58.5  million  represents  a  siun  that 
amounts  to  more  than  half  of  their  total 
losses  last  year — the  airlines  should  re- 
ceive this  money  and  promptly. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Skibeeling). 

Mr.  SEIBERIilNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
perfectly  astounding  to  me  to  hear  state- 
ments made  that  if  we  do  not  pay  this 
money  to  the  airlines,  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment will  be  unjustly  enriched.  The 
money  was  paid  by  the  airlines  to  Boeing. 
The  U.S.  Government  had  already  put 
$500  million  into  developing  this  plane 
for  the  use  of  the  airlines.  The  airlines 
had  good  legal  counsel.  They  can  read 
the  English  language.  The  contract  is 
perfectly  clear.  They  walked  into  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  Now  they  are  asking  us 
to  pay  $58  million  of  money  they  knew 
was  gone  when  they  signed  the  contract. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  nothing  to  stop 
them  from  getting  together  with  Boeing 
any  time  they  want  to  and  finishing  the 
SST  prototype,  if  they  want  to  pay  for  it. 
If  they  do,  they  will  have  the  benefit  of 
$750  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
that  has  already  gone  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prototype.  I  see  no  Justifi- 
cation for  any  further  drain  on  the  tax- 
payers for  this  project. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  minots 
(Mr.  PuciHSKi) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  SST,  and  I  voted  against  this 
proviso  the  first  time  around.  But  surely 
It  seems  to  me  if  the  Congress  changed 
its  mhid  on  the  need  for  the  SST,  we  do 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  pay  back  those 
mmeys  in  good  faith  Invested  in  the  pro- 
gram ttiat  the  Congress  Itself  shut  down 
subsequently.  These  airlines  put  this 
money  up  in  good  faith.  They  made  a 
contribution.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
now  say  that  because  Congress  changed 
its  mind — and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
lielped  Congress  change  its  mind — they 
are  not  going  to  get  their  money  back. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  it  did  not  make 


much  sense  to  pay  this  money.  Now  we 
have  changed  our  mind.  When  this  came 
to  the  Congress  the  first  time,  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  and  we  did  not  have  the 
facts  and  figures  and  sJl  the  testimony, 
but  now  we  have  had  time  to  consider  it 
and  read  the  debate  in  the  committee, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  vote  for  this 
provision. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Binghah)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly 
feel  there  is  a  moral  obligation  here, 
but  I  question  the  procedure.  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  it  not  imusual  for  this  kind 
of  payment  to  be  authorized,  so  to  speak, 
in  an  appropriation  bill?  Under  what 
provision  of  law  is  this  payment  au- 
thorized? 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  has  not  been  au- 
thorized by  the  House  but  it  was  put  in 
by  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
a  dissenting  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  But  can  we  appro- 
priate funds  imder  an  appropriation  bill 
that  have  not  been  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  but  as  I  understand  it,  we  are 
following  proper  parliamentair  proce- 
dure in  this  matter,  and  it  would  be  au- 
thorized if  it  was  voted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  reply.  On  that  basis  I  am 
afraid  I  must  vote  "nay." 


(IXIfBUL  LSAV>  TO 

Mr.  McFAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
an  aye  vote  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oReteA  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
^}eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  i4>- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  307.  nays  99,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  votliig  26,  as  foUows: 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunslo 
Archer 


AsplnaU 

Baker 

Baring 

Beglch 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Blester 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brasoo 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ulch. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhm.  N.O. 


Broyhin,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurUson.lIo. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Oaffuy 

Camp 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cedntterg 

Cellar 

Ohambsrtaln 

Ch^>peU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

IXmH. 
clawson.Dai 
Ccdim 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonabto 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Danl^  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.O. 
Davis.  WIS. 
delaOana 
Delleuack 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dowdy 
IX>wnlng 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duFont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif . 
Erlenboni 
Bvlns,Tenn. 
FasoeU 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frensel 
Prey 

F\ilton.Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oannate 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonsales 
Orssso 
Gray 

Oreen.OreK. 
OrUBn 
Orlfflths 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Hagan 
Hanuner- 

acbmldt 
Kanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hattaway 


Aboureidc 

AbEUg 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aqpln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 


Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  ICass. 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Wash. 

mills 

HoUflsld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

lebovd 

Jannan 

Johnson.  Calif . 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  IT.O. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Klucsynskl 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

LAndrum 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

IftcClory 

MeCloakey 

McCltire 

McOoUlster 

McCormack 

McOade 

McDonald. 

inch. 
McBwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 


Mathlas.  Calif . 

Mathls.aa. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MiUer,  Calif. 

MUls.Azk. 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

MlxseU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

MoBher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natciher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

CKonskl 

Passnan 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Aik. 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

KATB— 09 

Bevm 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
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Quinen 
BaUsbaek 

Bees 

Reld.m. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Beuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robtson.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RoetenkowAl 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

StOermaln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Bchwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  Cam. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

l^>enoe 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Aria. 
Stelger.Wls. 
Stephens 
Stiatton 
Stubblefleld 
SuUlvan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  OalU. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Tbomson.  Wis. 
UdaU 
Oilman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
Wballey 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wrl^t 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young.  Tex. 
yjaWockl 


Clay 

Clevdand 

CoUlna.m. 

Oolmer 

Oonyers 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels.  WJ. 
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DeUmejr 

Hunt 

OftvOl 

DeUonu 

Pike 

Rangel 

Dennnakl 

Kantwiwlwr 

Rarlek 

D*TlIM 

King 

Boaentbal 

Dow 

Koeb 

Bouab 

Drtnui 

Roybal 

KUbarg 

Latta 

Runnela 

■iMwwn 

Leggett 

Ryan 

BTuas.Oolo. 

Ix>ng,lCd. 

SaxtenM 

Plndley 

Maf<1onali1. 

Scbmlta 

OalUUnskla 

Selberling 

QnyOtm 

Martin 

Snyder 

Ooodllnc 

Mayn« 

Sprlxiger 

Or«en.Pa. 

MazaoU 

Stokea 

OroM 

MUlar.Ohlo 

Tbompeon.  N  J 

ChMto 

IifUU.Iiil. 

Tbone 

Hsl«7 

Mlniah 

Hall 

MltctaaU 

Vanik 

Hamilton 

Moas 

wour 

Hanha 

My«n 

Wylle 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Nwlzl 

Yatea 

HelrtoAl 

Nix 

Young,  Pla. 

Obey 

Zlon 

Hogan 

O'Hara 

AMSWKRKH  "PRESDTr'— 1 

MlkTa 

NOT  vomro— 28 

Antferaam,  m. 

OaOagber 

Powell 

AmuU 

Halpem 

PurceU 

Bla^bum 

Bawkina 

Baylor 

Bogga 

Ho«m«r 

Stuckey 

Carter 

Hungat« 

Symington 

Diggs 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

VanDeeilln 

Doaobue 

Long,  La. 

Yatron 

Bilwarda,La. 

Mcculloch 

Zwarh 

Poage 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arenda. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Blackbtim. 

itr.  Donohue  with  Ur.  Anderson  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Bungate  with  Mr.  Bach. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Van  Oaeilln  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

Mr.  Stuckejr  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Ix>ng  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Symington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  6 : 

On  page  6,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"t8«,683,000"  and  Insert  "$101,683/100'* 

Monoir  orrwMMD  bt  icb.  iCtall 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFau.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"•07,683,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  On  page  0, 
strike  lines  14  to  33  Inclusive  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof: 

PB»BAL   PaTMSMT  to   TBS  AntPOBT  Ajn  As- 
WAT  TITTST  FtntS 

For  payment  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Pond  as  provided  by  section  aoe(d)  of 
Public  Law  91-358.  $750,744,000:  ProvtOsd, 
That  of  the  anticipated  unappropriated  bal- 
ance in  the  trust  fund  as  of  July  1,  1973,  not 
to  exceed  $408,0004)00  shaU  be  available  to 
liquidate  obligations  Incurred  under  secttons 
14(a)(1)   and  14(a)(3)   of  Public  Law  91- 


MonoM  oimEs  bt  ms.  k'tau. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  ae  follows : 

Mr.  McPaix  moves  that  the  House  recede 
frotn  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  strlckm  and  Inserted,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

TSDOtAL  PATMXirT  TO  THB  AaPOBT  AMD  AlS- 

WAT  TXDvr  roxD 
"For  payment  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Ttust  Fund  as  provided  by  section  30e(d) 
of  PubUc  Law  91-358.  $680,744,000:  Provided, 
That  the  unappropriated  balance  In  the 
Trust  Fund  as  of  July  1,  1973.  shaU  be 
available  acAtiy  to  llqiildate  obligations  In- 
curred subsequent  to  June  SO,  1973,  \inder 
section  14(a)(1)  and  14(a)(3)  of  PubUc 
Law  91-388." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r^^ort 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  33:  On  page  15, 
line  8,  after  "fund".  liMert  "ProvUed.  That 
apjmiivlatlons  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
are  aathcrlaed  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
taeorred  against  balances  of  the  sums  au- 
thorised for  prior  fiscal  years  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  July  1. 1971." 

KOrnON    QSrSBB)    BT    MB.    M>AU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Cleit  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  Hotiae  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fnnn 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  this  mat- 
ter for  Just  a  very  few  moments.  This 
amendment  and  the  next  one  have  to  do 
with  the  forest  highways  and  the  public 
lands  highways  programs.  The  Senate 
put  language  in  their  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  is  legislation  on  an  appropriatian 
bill,  which  the  effect  of  shifting  to 
the  trust  fund  the  construction  of  these 
highways.  We  accepted  it  in  conference, 
and  it  is  being  presented  for  a  separate 
vote  by  the  House. 

Since  the  conference  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  the  PuUic  Woiks  Commit- 
tee disagree  with  this  legislation  and  are 
going  to  ask  that  the  House  turn  down 
the  motion,  in  which  case  I  will  have 
another  motion  to  stand  with  the  House 
position. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczyhski)  is  here,  and  he  Is  going  to 
make  a  statement  in  which  he  will  ask 
the  House  to  disagree  with  my  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IlUnols  (Mr.  Kluczyhski)  . 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose this  motion  on  the  basis  that  it  will 
appropriate  funds  from  the  trust  fund 
which  had  not  previously  been  author- 
ized. The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
is  opposed  to  this  procedure,  because  it 
will  create  an  unnecessary  drain  on  the 
trust  fund.  Ttiis  procedure  is  a  retroac- 
tive actdon  contrary  to  the  Federal  Aid 
to  mghways  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUemaa 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Habsha)  ,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  PuUIb 
Works,  has  spoken  to  me,  and  stated  be 
wished  to  speak  very  much  opposed  to 
the  Senate  action.  He  wanted  me  to  ex- 
press his  view  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  which  amendment  la 
the  gentleman  referring  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  McFAUj.  Amendment  22. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  would  be, 
why  did  the  House  conferees  yield  to  the 
other  body  to  put  legislation  in  an  ai^ro- 
priati(m  bill? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
that.  It  became  a  question  of  Judgment 

We  had  our  conference  at  11  o'clock 
on  Monday,  and  I  advised  the  Hooae 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  this 
subject  was  coming  up  and  asked  for 
their  (pinion.  They  were  very  busily  en- 
gaged in  respect  to  important  legislattoo 
for  Appalachia  and  economic  devd<9- 
ment  and  did  not  advise  me  of  their  op- 
position until  after  the  conference  and 
af  to:  I  had  accepted  the  Senate  language. 

I  had  to  make  a  judgment.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  would  reduce  the  trust  fund 
by  about  $64  ralUKHi.  On  the  other  hand 
I  was  told  by  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  that  it  probably 
would  result  in  constructing  these  forest 
highways  and  public  lands  highways  a 
little  faster  because  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  would  be  a  little 
more  lenient  as  to  the  use  of  those  fundi 
than  it  would  be  with  general  funds. 

Consequently,  I  had  the  Judgment  to 
make,  and  I  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. Since  that  time  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  is  vicdently  opposed  to  this 
procedure.  We  are  bringing  it  to  the 
House  so  that  the  House  can  make  a 
determination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  ezpdanation.  However,  I  still  have  no 
real  answer  to  the  question  of  why  the 
House  conferees  would  yield  on  an  Issue 
involving  authorization  which  ought  to 
be  of  some  moment  to  all  Members  at 
the  House.  Sooner  or  later  they  are  all 
going  to  get  trapped  in  this  business,  one 
way  or  another,  if  they  permit  their  rep- 
resentatives to  legislate  in  appropriation 
bills  and  without  authorization. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  HU- 
n<ds  (Mr.  Kluczymbki)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Haisha)  for  taking 
exertion  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  And  also  Mir. 
Blatrik. 

Mr.  GROSS,  llie  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  McFall)  now  seems  willing 
to  recede  from  the  position  taken  in  coo- 
ference,  and  I  commend  him  for  that 
position. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  say  to  the  gentieman, 
that  when  an  item  Is  not  specifically  an- 
thOTlzed  we  bring  it  back  in  disagree- 
ment, so  that  the  House  will  have  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  KLUCZYN8KL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  on  this  motioo. 
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Ttiis  is  not  the  flnt  ttme  I  have  tried  to 
save  the  trust  fund  for  the  taxpayers.  I 
have  always  been  one  of  the  fellows  who 
was  real  happy  to  be  taking  care  of  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  tried  to  protect  the  hlfl^way 
trust  fund  and  run  into  a  bum  saw.  I 
should  like  to  sp^ik  on  this. 

Mr.  McFALL.  How  much  time  does  the 
gentteman  from  niinois  desire? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSBX  Five  or  ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  minols 
(Mr.  KLirczYitsKi) . 

(Jdr.  BLATNIK,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI,  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORD.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  C^^eaker,  amend- 
ments Nos.  22  and  23  of  this  conference 
report  dealing  with  forest  highways  and 
public  lands  is  unequesttonably  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  intent  of  the  1070  High- 
way Act  and  previous  highway  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

While  I  can  e^preclate  the  intent  of 
the  administration  in  attempting  to  cap- 
italize on  the  1970  Highway  Act  in  order 
to  reduce  general  fund  expenditures  at 
the  expense  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do  at  this  time,  llie  phasing  out  of  the 
forest  highway  and  public  lands  pro- 
grams as  general  fund  items  was  com- 
pletely analyzed  last  year  and  the  1970 
Highway  Act  as  written  was  the  result 
of  these  deliberations. 

The  position  taken  by  the  House  Ap- 
IHX)priations  Committee  and  the  House 
itself  in  rejecting  the  administration's 
budget  proposal  to  rescind  all  previous 
authorizations  was  exactly  in  conform- 
ance with  the  1970  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  I  would  certainly  commend  that 
committee  for  its  acticm. 

The  Senate  position,  however,  a  re- 
vised administration  position,  is  im- 
questionably  legislation  by  appropriation 
and  is  so  stated  on  pages  19  and  20  of 
Senate  Report  No.  92-371  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
1970  act. 

I  would,  therefore,  rise  in  opposition 
to  these  two  amendments  dealing  with 
forest  highways  and  puUio  lands  in  thai 
it  is  legislation  by  api»opriattons  and  not 
In  conformance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  22  and  23  on  pages  6  and  7 
of  the  conference  report  dealing  with 
forest  highways  and  public  lands  high- 
ways and  oppose  their  passage  at  this 
time.  They  are  points  that  are  in  techni- 
cal disagreement  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  House  Api»opriatioD8  Committee 
acted  pr(^>erly  as  did  this  body  when  they 
acted  on  this  it«n  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bllL  The  other  body,  however,  in- 
serted legislative  language  and  atbnitted 
doing  so  in  their  committee  report  on 
the  bin. 

I  think  the  gentteman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFALL)  has  acted  most  graciously 
and  oo<q;>erattvdy  with  the  Committee 
of  Public  Works  in  this  instance  and  I 


commend  him  for  hi^  forthright  discus- 
sions with  us  on  this  matter. 

The  1970  Highway  Act  provided  for 
funding  the  type  of  project  out  of  tlie  for- 
est highway  fund  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  act  also  in  order  to  stay 
within  the  limitations  of  the  trust  fund 
provisions,  and  as  you  know  that  fund  is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  provided  that  the 
definition  of  forest  highways  and  paric 
roads  be  changed  to  include  only  those 
which  were  on  a  Federal-aid  highway 
system,  "nils,  of  course,  win  cover  the  ma- 
jority of  the  forest  highways  and  public 
lands  highways  but  those  remaining 
which  are  off  tlw  Federal-aid  system 
could  then  be  financed  f  rcHn  past  authori- 
zations out  of  the  gennal  fund. 

We  find,  for  examide,  that  the  1972 
appropriations  as  wroved  by  both 
bodies  includes  $15  million  out  of  the 
general  fund  and  $10  million  out  of  the 
trust  fund  exactly  as  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

There  is  no  authorization  for  taking 
funds  authorized  before  fiscal  year  1972 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  these 
purposes  and  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
1970  Highway  Act  that  this  be  dtme. 

I,  therefore,  oppose  amendments  Nos. 
22  and  23  of  the  conference  report  and 
urge  their  rejection  by  this  body. 

Members  of  the  House.  It  does  not  pay 
to  be  a  good  fellow.  Tliey  twisted  my  arm 
a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the  1968  and 
1970  ^ghway  Acts,  and  I  went  for  a 
couple  of  million  dollars  on  the  forest 
hle^ways.  Here  they  are  now  not  satis- 
fied with  what  we  did  in  fiscal  year  1972 
but,  instead,  want  to  go  bcM:k  and  make  it 
retroactive. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  it  is  wrong  for  the  com- 
mittee to  agree  on  something  like  this. 
It  should  be  stricken  out. 

I  know  that  Mr.  McFall  is  a  fine  man. 
Just  as  my  very  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusets  (Mr.  Coirn)  and  that  they  will 
go  along  with  me  on  this. 

(Mr.  HARSHA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoiiR)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.)  ** 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
included  a  liquidating  wpropriatlon  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  forest  highways  pro- 
gram and  $5,000,000  for  public  lands 
Ufi^ways.  both  of  which  sums  would  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  ^  funds  of 
the  Treasury.  The  House  committee,  in 
its  report  on  the  bill,  stated  fnat  the  com- 
mittee, because  of  lack  of  legislative 
authority,  has  deferred  action  on  the 
budget  proposal  to  rescind  the  unobli- 
gated balances  of  prior  year  contract 
authority. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  submitted 
to  the  (Congress  by  the  President  con- 
tained language  that  the  July  1.  1971. 
unoMlgated  balance  in  contract  author- 
ization in  the  amount  of  $39,008,000  for 
forest  highways  and  in  the  amount  of 
$26,637,000  for  public  lands  highways 
will  be  rescinded  by  proposed  appropria- 
tion language.  In  effect,  the  budget 
document  asked  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  include  substantive  leg- 
islation in  the  appropriation  act.  which  is 
solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  PubUe  Works.  The  Hoom 
Committee  on  Appropriations  properly 
rejected  this  request. 

At  the  subsequent  request  of  the  ad- 
mlnistratton.  the  Senate  CXunmlttee  on 
Appropriations  included  in  the  bill,  as  It 
was  roxorted  and  as  passed  by  the  San- 
ate,  a  total  of  $26  million  for  forest  high- 
ways, $15  million  of  which  is  to  be  ap- 
jaopriated  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
treasury,  and  $10  mtiunn  fnun  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  and  provi<tod  for  the  en- 
tire $5  million  for  public  lands  highways 
to  be  i4)propriated  from  the  hii^way 
trust  fund.  The  Senate  Committee  rec- 
ognized that  the  language  contained  in 
the  iQ>propriatian  biU  impropriating 
these  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
was  substantive  legislation  and  so  stated 
In  tiie  committee  report  on  the  bill. 

All  administrations,  commencing  wltb 
the  Ssenhower  administration,  have  re- 
quested the  Congress  \>c  anrnvvlate 
moneys  for  forest  highways  and  public 
lands  hii^ways  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.  The  House  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  has  consistently  rejected  these  re- 
quests until  1970,  at  which  time  there  was 
included  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1070,  as  enacted,  authorizations  for 
both  forest  highways  and  pubUe  landi 
highways  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  107S 
to  be  appxt^iriated  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  However,  there  was  coupled 
with  this  authorization  an  amendmmt  to 
the  definitions  of  forest  highways  and 
public  lands  highways  contained  in  ex- 
isting law  to  provide  that  all  such  high- 
ways shall  be  (m  a  Federal-aid  system. 
Prior  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1070.  forest  highways  and  puldic  lands 
hi^ways  did  not  have  to  be  on  a  Fed- 
eral-aid syston,  and  a  number  of  such 
highways  were  not  on  a  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem. 

The  Senate  amendments  Nos.  22  and 
23,  which  are  reported  to  the  House  in 
disagreement  in  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  H  Jt.  0667,  would  am>ropri- 
ate  mMieys  from  the  hi^way  trust  fund 
for  liquidation  of  obligations  for  forest 
highways  and  public  lands  highways 
made  as  a  result  of  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1071  and  prior  years.  These  au- 
thoriatticms  are  for  the  appropriation 
of  moneys  f nxn  the  goieral  funds  of  the 
Treasury  only  and  are  available  for  ex- 
penditure upon  hii^ways  that  are  not 
a  part  of  a  Federal-aid  highway  syston. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of  the 
funds  to  be  aiH^ropilated  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  in  question  would,  in  fact, 
be  used  to  pay  for  projects  on  non-Fed- 
eral-ald  highways. 

Not  (uily  would  the  appropriation  of 
these  fimds  f nun  the  highway  trust  fund 
be  contrary  to  the  authorizations  for  sooh 
appropriations,  but  would  also  consti- 
tute a  diversion  of  Midway  trust  funds. 
Such  expenditures  would  be  in  violation 
of  section  200(f)  (1)  of  the  Highway  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1056,  which  act  provides  that 
amounts  In  the  trust  fond  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  making  expendttures  to 
meet  those  obligations  of  the  United 
States  incurred  under  the  vnVHAaoa^  of 
titie  23.  n.S.C.,  irtilch  are  attrlliutable 
to  Federal-aid  highwaya— including  those 
portions  of  general  adminlsteattve  ex- 
pmses  of  the  Federal  HU^way  Admin- 
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istratlon  payable  from  such  apimpria- 

tlODS. 

llMse  two  Senate  amendments  are 
clearly  in  vkdatiOQ  of  existing  law.  con- 
fltitate  Bototantlye  legldation  in  an  9^ 
proiaiatioa  bUl,  and  are  contrary  to  the 
posttioii  that  has  consistently  been  taken 
by  the  House  in  regard  to  this  matter 
since  19M. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  "no"  vote,  and  move  the  previotis  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previoos  question  was  ordered. 

Tbn  motian  was  rejected. 

xonoN  oFvnzD  bt  m.  k'taix 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
Tba  Clark  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ICcPau.  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  Its  (Ungreement  to  the  azoendment  of 
Um  8«zuit«  numbered  aa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  16,  line 
»0.  after  "IMnd"  InMrt  the  following:  "Pro- 
vUed,  That  i4>proprlatlons  from  the  Highway 
ItUBt  Fund  are  authorized  for  liquidation  of 
obUgattena  incurred  against  balances  of  the 
■nms  authorized  for  prior  fiscal  years  and 
remaining  unobligated  at  July  l,  1971." 
Moxunr  OFfaaut  bt  mb.  if*mx 

Mr.  MciPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f(dlows: 

ib.  McFaix  moves  that  the  House  recede 
txom  Its  dlaagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Ssnate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  previously  num- 
bered 22  on  which  the  gentleman  fztan 
Illinois  would  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

Hie  motion  was  rejected. 

Bfonoir  oiTsaxD  bt  mb.  ic'faix 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McPall  movaa  that  the  House  insist 
npon  Its  dlsagreemant  to  tlM  anMndmant  of 
the  Senate  nunibered  33. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlH  rejjort 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Suiate  amandmant  Na  M:  Page  ig.  Une 
8.  maert  the  following: 

"MuntoBS-wABHiiforoir  pabxwat  mmt 

rum 

•Ttar  necessary  expenses,  not  otharwlsa  p«o- 
nded,  to  carry  out  the  prorlaloaa  of  tha  Fted- 
«m-Ald  Highway  Act  at  1»70,  for  the  Bal- 
ttmora-WMhlngtoB  Parkway,  to  ramain  avaO- 
alda  unttl  ezpandsd.  •aAW.OOO.  to  ba  da- 
lived  from  tha  "Highway  trust  fund'  and  to 
ba  withdrawn  therafktoin  at  such  ti^.»<n  uid 
In  such  amounts  aa  may  ba 


MOnOX  OraSBBD  BT  KB.  X>«U. 

Bfr.  McFALL.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ift-.  McPau.  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendmeitt  ot 
tha  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  theraln. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  Page  17,  hw 
30,  Inaert  the  fcdlowlng: 

"RUH-SPKKD  GBOTTIfD  TB&NSPOBTATION  BB- 
WMTH     AKO    DBVZLOPllXirT 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  In  high- 
speed ground  transportation.  S39X>T7,000,  to 
rsmaln  avaUable  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  this  im>proprlatlon  shall  be  available 
only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  8.  079  or 
HJL  8107  and  HA.  8303,  sad  Oongreas." 

MOTION    OPFKUD   BT    MB.  M'PALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

"nie  Clerk  reed  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFaix  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  SO  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"HIOH-SpKBD    QsoUIfD    TBANBPOBTATXOir 

RXSEABCH    Am>    Dbvxlopmxnt 
"For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment,   and    demonstrations    in    high- 
speed ground  transportation,  $36,000,000,  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  18,  "n* 
16.  after  "provided"  insert  the  following: 
"$1,000,000  shaU  be  appropriated  to  the 
Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund  for  use  In 
construction  and  engineering  work  on  an 
extension  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  from  Fair- 
banks. Alaska,  to  the  International  Airport 
located  near  that  dty". 

MOTlDIf    OrVXBBO  BT    M'TAU. 

lii.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion: 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  MCFaix  moves  that  the  House  raceda 
troBi  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  at 
the  Senstte  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  llau  of 
tha  matter  Inserted,  insert  the  foUowlng: 
";  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  use  In  construction  ^n<^ 
engineering  work  on  an  extension  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to 
the  International  Airport  located  near  that 
dty." 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clei±  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  ited  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  38,  Una  10. 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sac.  308.  Appropriations  under  t.hig  Act 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  AdminlstraUon  may 
be  expended  for  necessary  expenses  to  estab- 
lish, conduct,  and  carry  out  the  Internation- 
al Aeronautical  Xj^Msltion  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $8,780,000:  Provided,  "Hiat  funds 
so  expended  rtiall  be  reimbursed  to  tha  ap- 
propriation from  which  exjiended  out  of  reve- 
nuaa  credited  to  the  appropriation  TMcral 
Aviation  Admlnlstratlon/TJnlted  States  m- 
tematlonal  Aeronautical  Kxpoaltlon',  in 
dtapter  XI  of  Public  Law  02-18." 


KOnON  OWBBBD  BT  MB.  M>AU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  otter  a 
motim: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  McFau.  moves  that  tha  House  raoeda 
from  Its  dlsagreanant  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Change  tha 
section  number  to  "818". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McFALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
pertinent  material  and  tables  on  the 
oonferoice  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERBfOSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  confent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
caU  up  House  Resolution  5<S2  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RB8.663 
Reaolved,  That  during  the  oonsldaratlon  at 
the  bUl  (HJt.  10000)  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  tha 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  tha 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  the  Atosnlo 
Energy  Commlsston,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1073,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  all  points  of  order  against  the  pro- 
visions contained  under  the  heading  "Atomic 
Energy  Commission"  beginning  on  page  3, 
line  13,  through  page  8,  line  13,  and  under 
the  heading  "Independent  Offloes — Appala- 
chian Regloxud  Comndsslon"  beginning  on 
page  33,  line  18,  throu|^  page  33,  Una  14. 
are  hereby  waived. 

Tltf  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yovng)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Qvtllmk)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  562 
provides  that  during  the  consideration  at 
HJl.  10090.  public  works  appropriations 
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for  fiscal  year  1972,  all  points  of  order 
are  waived  against  tiUe  I.  beginning  on 
page  2  of  the  bill,  and  against  that  part 
of  title  IV  beginning  on  line  16,  page  22, 
through  line  14.  page  23.  Title  I  includes 
t^  appropriation  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  that  part  of  title  IV 
specified  includes  the  lUDpropriatlons  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs.  Neither  of  these  author- 
izations has  been  enacted  into  law  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  waiver  is  needed  in 
order  to  expedite  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillsiv)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemEm  s^eld? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  have  already 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QmLLEN) . 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  318] 

Alexander 

Edwards,  La. 

Mathl8,aa. 

Anderson,  lU. 

Bsch 

Melcher 

Anderson, 

Pish 

MinHhall 

Tenn. 

Foley 

Patman 

Arends 

Port. 

Poage 

Ashley 

William  D. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Baring 

Eraser 

Rees 

Blackburn 

Fuqua 

Rodlno 

Blanton 

Olbbons 

Saylor 

Bogss 

Oubser 

SchneebeU 

Bray 

Hagan 

Selberllng 

Buchanan 

Hawkins 

Slsk 

Camp 

Hibert 

Steiger.  WU. 

Carter 

Horton 

Stuckey 

CeUer 

Hoamer 

Symington 

ClilAkinlfn 

Hun  gate 

Tieman 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson.  Pa. 

VanDeerlln 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn. 

WUson, 

Dent 

Lennon 

Charles  H. 

Devlne 

Long.  La. 

Yatxon 

Dickinson 

Mcculloch 

Zlon 

Dlggs 

McDade 

Zwach 

Donohue 

Martin 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  CX>MMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YouNO)  has  stated,  House  Resolution  562 
waives  points  of  order  against  HH. 
10090.  the  public  works  appn^riations 
bill,  in  two  instances. 

In  both  instances  this  is  because  the 
authorizing  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
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signed  into  law.  The  first  instance  is  the 
aivropriation  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commissian.  the  second  is  the  AppaJach- 
isji  Regional  Commission. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization conference  roxjrt  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House  on  Tuesday  of  this  wedc. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  (Commission 
authorizations  are  contained  in  HJt. 
9922  which  passed  the  House  yesterday. 
The  appropriations  contained  in  this  bUl 
are  within  the  authorization  figures  con- 
tained in  both  bills. 

No  other  points  of  order  have  been 
waived  by  the  rule.  The  reason  the  Rules 
Ck>mmittee  granted  the  specific  waiver 
contained  in  House  Resolution  562  is  to 
assist  the  House  in  completing  as  much 
of  its  business  as  possible  before  the  Au- 
giist  recess.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3delding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  sig^t  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  on  the  record 
the  situation  regarding  this  rule:  Do  I 
understand  the  sole  purpose  of  waiving 
the  points  of  order  against  this  bill  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  raised  is  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  authorization  for  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission  and  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  And,  no  other  reasons 
were  advanced  before  the  Rules  Ck>mmit- 
tee  other  than  that? 

Mr.  Y017NG  of  Texas.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  reason  was  given  other 
than  the  lack  of  authorization  in  these 
two  instances. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
House  that  I  think  inadvertently  this 
rule  is  guilty  of  overbreadth,  in  that  it 
waives  other  points  of  order  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  authorizations.  But 
rather  than  hold  up  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  I  will,  when  the  bill  is  read  and 
open  to  amendment,  offer  a  motion  to 
strike  the  section  which  I  believe  is  tsvb- 
Ject  to  a  different  point  of  order. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  an^  the  other 
members  handling  the  business  of  the 
bill  will  be  responsive  to  these  facts. 

(Mr.  QUILLEN.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Latta,  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Ricoko.) 
Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguisihed  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Young)  has  stated.  House  Resolu- 
tion 562  waives  points  of  otdst  against 
HA.  10090,  the  public  works  appnvri- 
atlons  bill,  in  two  instances. 

In  both  <n«t^^r««  this  is  because  the 
authorizing  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
signed  into  law.  The  first  instance  is  the 
appropriation  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  second  is  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  CommlssiMi. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization conference  report  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
The  Appalachian  Regiraial  Commission 


authorizations  are  contained  in  HJEL 
9922  ^rtilch  passed  the  House  yesterday. 
Toe  appropriations  ccmtained  in  this  bill 
are  within  the  authorization  figures  con- 
tained In  both  bills. 

No  other  points  of  order  have  been 
vraived  by  the  rule.  The  reascm  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  the  specific  waiver 
contained  in  House  Resolution  562  is  to 
assist  the  House  in  completing  as  much 
of  its  business  as  poss&le  before  the 
August  recess.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lutlrai. 

The  previous  question  was  (Htlered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bveakxx. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation  of  the  bill  (HJl.  10090)  making  kp- 
propriatlons  for  puWc  w(n:ks  for  water 
and  power  development.  Including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Awalachian  Regional  Commissicm.  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
C<»nmission,  and  rdated  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1972,  and  toe  other 
purposes;  and  pendiiog  that  motion.  tSx. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  continue  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodks)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Tennessee. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf   THB  COMMRTKB   OF  TBX    WBOIS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itsdf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  TLR.  10090.  with  Mr. 
Aspinall  in  the  chair. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evihs)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodks)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

KTr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
omsume. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tmnessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  realize  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
This  is  an  important  bin.  and  we  propoie 
to  finish  It  tonight  as  other  legisla- 
tion has  been  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  today  the 
public  works  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission appropriations  b&l  for  fiscal  1973. 

■nils  is  an  Important  bUl— a  bill  that 
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reprennts  snbstaQtial  InTestmoita— «s- 
aeotial  InTestments— In  the  futon  of 
Amertcft. 

Ttals  poblle  works  annoprfatlans  bin 
has  been  called  an  "all-Amerlea  bin" 
because  It  touches  evety  State  and  virtu- 
ally ereiy  seetloD  of  our  great  country. 

"nils  bOl  represents  an  investment  In 
America — and  in  our  future. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  strengthen 
our  countzy. 

By  provMing  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment  we  provide  needed  electric 
power,  a  more  adequate  water  sqpply, 
flood  control,  redamation,  irrigation, 
navigation,  and  other  enscntlal  services 
for  our  expanding  population. 

TbiB  bill  strengthens  the  muscle  of 
America  fay  providing  for  research  and 
development  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missian — ^f or  defense  and  defense-related 
missions — and  for  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  must  advise  my  CQUeagues,  however, 
that  because  of  slowdowns,  stretchouts, 
and  delays,  this  Nation  is  falling  further 
behind  in  the  construction  of  needed 
pubUc  works  projects. 

I  will  discuss  this  in  greater  detail 
later  in  discussing  this  appropriations 

bin. 

^  First.  I  want  to  commend  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  subcoomiittee  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  preparation  of  this  bill 

aU  have  participated. 

This  bill  has  been  fashioned  by  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee — and  we 
bring  jroo  a  unanimous  report. 

I  want  to  commend  the  genUonan 
£rom  Massachusetts  (Ifr.  Bolahs),  the 
gentlttnan  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
TBf ) ,  the  genUeman  ftom  Alabama  (Mr. 
Amttsws),  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  ;  the  ranking  mi- 
nocity  member,  the  gentieman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhoobs)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis),  and  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Yoi*  (Mr.  Robisoh)  . 

I  want  also  to  commend  our  excellent 
efficient  committee  staff:  Gene  Wllhelm. 
Gteorge  Urlan,  John  PlashaL  and  it*«fc*> 
Walker. 

OVaULL   SUICICABT 

By  way  of  overall  summary,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommends  $4,615,945,000 
for  public  works  and  related  water  re- 
source programs  and  tiie  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  next  year. 

The  committee  is  recoomiending 
$4JS76,148,000— a  cut  and  reduction  of 
$39,797,000  below  the  President's  budget 

llM  largest  item  In  the  budget  is  for 
the  Atranlc  Energy  Commission — a  total 
of  $3,270,000,000. 

We  have  cut  and  reduced  the  AEC  por- 
tion of  the  bill  by  $68,203,000. 

The  committee  has  set  some  prlorl- 
tlee — and  made  some  reconunended  in- 
creases. 

We  have  added  $28,405,000  to  budgets 
for  water  resource  programs — mnHTig  « 
net  reduction  of  $39,797.000— about  $40 
minion  below  the  budget 

Mr.  (Chairman,  our  committee  has  beoi 
greatly  concerned  by  the  action  of  the 
QP^  of  Management  and  Budget  In 
freeilng.  impounding,  and  withholding 
funds  for  every  pubUc  works  project  Ini- 
tiated by  our  committee  last  year. 
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This  action  has  slowed  down  vital  and 
needed  public  works  at  a  tline  when  un- 
employment has  beoi  near  an  alltime 
hlfl^  in  this  country. 

Because  of  tills  negative  attitude  of 
officials  of  OBCB,  the  Nation  may  weU 
face  even  man  serious  crises  in  terms  of 
brownouts,  blackouts,  power  shortages, 
water  shortages,  flood  damage,  and  other 
adverse  effects  resulting  frtxn  impound- 
ment of  funds  for  public  works. 

Our  committee  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Impact  of  these  delays  on 
the  devdopment  of  essential  water  and 
power  resources  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  concluded  based  cm  expert 
testimony  and  studies— that  the  im- 
poundment of  $63.4  mlUlon  provided  by 
the  Congress  for  planning  or  construc- 
tion of  urgent  projects  has  resulted  in 
increased  costs  totaling  $73  mlUion — 
and  loss  of  annual  benefits  totaling  an- 
other $169  minion. 

Tills  means  that  the  action  by  the 
OMB  in  freesdng  i^ipropriations  by  Con- 
gress win  entaU  added  costs  and  loss  of 
benefits  totaling  $242  minion. 

This  is  not  good  business. 

This  is  not  efficiency  and  prudent  fiscal 
management 

Tliere  is  no  question  but  that  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  President's  budget. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  our  bin 
last  year  was  $25  miUion  btiow  the 
estimate. 

The  Congress  set  some  priorities  of  Its 
own,  based  on  months  of  testimony  and 
hundreds  of  witnesses. 

The  congressional  add-ons  last  year  in- 
cluded planning  on  a  limited  nimiber  of 
new  starts  because  of  the  long  leadtime 
required  before  oonstruetlatL 

The  funds  added  by  Congress  last  year 
and  impounded  were  provided  for  proj- 
ects under  construction  to  expedite  their 
completion  and  save  the  Oovemment 
and  the  taxpayers  Increased  costs  occa- 
sioned by  increases  in  costs  of  labor  and 
materials. 

Let  me  say  further  th^  not  only  were 
many  projects  slowed  down  and  In- 
creased costs  Incurred  by  the  impound- 
ment actions,  but  funds  for  some  proj- 
ects were  diverted  to  other  purpoaes  In 
clear  vlcdation  of  the  Constitution— rq>- 
resenting  an  item  veto  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  In  an  effort  to 
restore  some  sense  of  normalcy  to  con- 
struction schedules — to  put  delayed  pub- 
Uc works  projects  back  on  schedule — the 
committee  adopted  certain  poUcies  in  the 
formulation  of  this  bm  as  fidlows: 

First  priority  has  been  given  to  pro- 
viding fun  funding  c^jabUlty  on  the 
new  idannlng  and  constructicm  projects 
initiated  by  Congress  last  year  which 
were  delayed,  deferred  or  diverted  by 
OMB. 

This  Involves  27  projects  and  the  addi- 
tion of  $7,362,000  to  the  bUl. 

Second  priority:  We  have  given  In- 
creased aUowances  for  on-going  planning 
and  construction  projects  for  which  wm- 
gresslonal  add-ons  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
bm  were  also  impounded. 

This  involves  44  projects  and  the  addl- 
ticm  of  $37,112,000  to  the  hOL 

A  table  follows: 


Naaibw 


M|i« 5  $210,000 

TttiL 22  2,352,000 

bi  Nm  eoMtnietloii  ttertt:  > 

Bwiftttd t  3,9M000 

Dffirred  by  wbcommlttM. -3  -1.048!o00 

•*•*-. 5  ItOLOOa 

C*niiamMaiMitiiM*._ 14  tIuo^MQ 

ToUI_ 19  10.026.000 


•  Totil  cost  of  proJKb  32(3,955,0001  including  UU,107  000 
tar  tbott  added  by  tbt  committM;  li WiMt  totti  oest^,6oo  6oo- 
12  Moiwis  have  ■  eoct  of  l«»  tlianll0,000,000.  '^■""•""• 
^'I??'fKL?LPI?'*'»  $208,828, .000  includini  S14U74,0e0 
tor  dMM  addad  by  tba  commrttsa;  lii^eit  total  ca*t  JJTSo.ioo- 
11  pniadi  Inva  a  coat  or  lass  tha*>10,000,00rir^ 

Third,  priority  was  given  to  addition 
of  only  a  limited  number  of  low-cost 
planning  and  construction  starts. 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  only  18  new 
planning  starts  were  approved  from  a 
backlog  of  200  projects. 

Only  13  new  starts  were  funded  from 
a  backlog  of  120  projects  eUglble  for 
construction. 

No  new  project  was  approved  for  plan- 
ning or  construction  with  a  total  cost 
of  more  than  $40  mlUlon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  budget  by  the  committee 
Involved  total  costs  of  less  than  $10 
minion. 

WATKH  KXBOUKCK  OKVXLOPICXMT  AMD  THK 

mKvaoutam 

The  committee  is  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  delays  In  water  resource 
development  occasioned  by  the  number 
of  injunction  procee<Ung8  and  lawsuits 
filed  to  stop  progress  of  public  works 
programs. 

The  committee  beUeves  that  water 
resource  development  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment  need  not  be 
Incompatible,  and  Indeed,  should  be 
complementary. 

We  must  achieve  a  balance  betweoi 
protection  of  our  environment  and  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  required  to 
serve  our  expanding  population. 

We  must  avoid  the  extremes. 

We  must  avoid  hnitiTig  and  impeding 
progress  in  the  name  of  environmental 
protection. 

Our  committee,  in  extensive  hearings, 
found  that  many  agencies  of  Government 
are  now  geared  to  the  protection  of  tiie 
environment  and  attimed  to  the  impor- 
tance of  preserrlng  the  quaUty  of  our 
environment. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  example, 
has  recently  issued  new  directives  to  its 
field  offices  to  safeguard  the  environ- 
ment in  carrying  out  pubUc  works  proj- 
ects. 

Tliese  directives  directed  to  field  offices 
areasfoUows: 

First,  to  preserve  unique  and  important 
ecological,  esthetic,  and  cultural  vahiea 
of  our  national  heritage; 

Second,  to  conserve  and  use  wisely  the 
natural  resources  of  our  Nation  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generaticms; 

Third,  to  enhance,  maintain  and  re- 
store the  natural  and  manmade  environ- 
ment in  terms  of  its  productivity,  variety. 
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spaciousness,  beauty,  and  other  measures 
of  quaUty;and 

Fourth,  to  create  new  opportunities  for 
tiie  American  people  to  enjoy  tbetr  en- 
vironment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior — Secre- 
tary Rogers  Morton — has  initiated  re- 
search to  advance  imderground  power 
transmissian  technology. 

The  BoimevlUe  Power  Administration 
has  adopted  a  variety  of  poUdes  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  its  area. 

The  f  onowlng  statement  by  officials  of 
the  administration  outlines  the  specifics 
of  this  poUcy: 

To  limit  Mlvene  effects  on  natural  beauty, 
we  select  tranamlHloa  line  routes  and  sutieta- 
tlon  Bites  and  we  design  f  aelUtlee  whloli  min- 
imize the  visual  impact  of  structures.  Al- 
though the  land  used  for  transmission  tow- 
ers and  for  aubetatlons  and  switchyards  U  not 
available  for  other  uses,  most  of  the  right-of- 
way  for  transmission  corridors  is  compatible 
with  other  land  uses  such  as  farming,  Christ- 
mas tree  cultivation,  and  recreation,  and  this 
we  encourage.  In  addition,  we  avoid  present 
and  potential  residential  areas  wherever  pos- 
sible. To  eliminate  or  reduce  the  effect  of  con- 
struction on  ecological  systems,  partloularly 
in  forested  areas,  we  try  to  select  routings 
which  avoid  virgin  forest  lands,  wildlife  pre- 
serves, major  wetlands,  animal  habitat, 
springs,  unstable  soil,  and  other  fragUe  areas. 
All  BPA  faculties  are  now  constructed  in  a 
way  which  meets  the  most  restrictive  air  and 
pollution  standards  of  apjdlcable  Federal, 
state,  or  local  agencies.  Finally,  we  develc^ 
and  incorporate  design  Improvements  to  re- 
duce the  problem  of  radio  and  audible  noise 
in  the  vicinity  of  high-voltage  transmission 
lines. 

Our  committee  is  confident,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  programs  administered  by 
agencies  funded  in  this  bill  promote  the 
economic  growth  whUe  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  aivlronment. 

Flood  control,  for  example,  obviously 
protects  the  environment  of  those  Amer- 
icans Uvlng  in  areas  subject  to  serious 
fioods. 

Multipurpose  dams  assure  mllUons  of 
Americans  adequate  and  ssife  water  sup- 
plies— an  absolute  necessity  to  assure  a 
safe  environment. 

Power  generation  by  wator  resource 
projects  provides  clean,  poUution-free 
electric  power  for  homes  and  businesses 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Irrigation  projects  assure  productive 
use  of  the  environment  and  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  land. 

We  want  pure  air. 

We  want  clean  water. 

We  want  to  preserve  as  much  of  our 
natural  scenic  beauty  as  possible. 

In  an  overzealous  desire  to  protect 
our  environment  some  Federal  agencies 
and  others  have  gone  too  far  down  the 
road  of  redti4>e  and  regulations.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Things  have  reached  a  point  in  some 
areas  that  to  blacktop  a  coimtry  rural 
road  Federal  environmental  approval  is 
involved. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  pen- 
dulum might  swing  in  that  direction 
with  the  national  emphasis  on  curbing 
pollution  and  preserving  our  environ- 
ment. But,  I  repeat  a  balance  must  be 
maintained. 

We  must  continue  programs  of  prog- 
ress for  the  Nation. 


One  cannot  have  clesin  air  on  a  dusty 
road. 

Our  people  cannot  have  clean  water 
unless  water  supplies  are  provided. 

Our  people  cannot  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  a  flooded  house  fun  of  mud 
andsUt. 

Our  people  cannot  have  electric  power 
imless  power  generation  is  assured. 

I  repeat:  We  must  achieve  a  balance 
between  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  need  for  progress. 

The  voice  of  the  turUe  must  be  heard 
in  the  land,  but  the  sounds  of  progress 
must  also  continue. 

We  must  continue  our  public  works 
program  to  assure  our  people  of  the  basic 
services  required  to  Uve  safe  and  normal 
Uve»— while  at  the  same  time  taking  aU 
possible  st^s  to  preserve  and  restore 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

In  this  connection,  additional  funds 
are  provided  in  this  blU  for  project  in- 
vestigations imderway  to  assure  that  ap- 
propriate weight  Is  given,  in  water  re- 
source planning,  to  preserve  and  enhance 
environmental  vidues. 

ATOmC  XMXBGT  OOMMISSION 

¥oT  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  committee  is  recommending  $2,270,- 
000.000,  which  is  $68,202,000  less  than 
the  budget  request 

The  reductions  Include  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $5,251,000  based  on  the  1972  au- 
thorization bill — tulditional  reductions  of 
$35,500,000  in«>osed  for  anticipated  sllp- 
p>ages  and  unobUgated  carryover  bal- 
ances— and  a  further  reduction  of  $27,- 
451,000  in  plant  and  capital  equipment. 

The  ocMnmittee  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  AEC  budget  imderUne  our 
concern  over  the  energy  crisis. 

The  committee  recommends  $25  mU- 
llon  for  continuation  of  the  (Cascade 
improvement  program  sit  the  uranium 
enrichmoit  plants  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.; 
Paducah.  Ky.;   and  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 

The  committee  appn^riated  $16.1 
million  for  this  project  last  year  and 
the  OMB  impounded  these  funds  untU 
they  were  Just  recentiy  released. 

The  committee  fully  suc^mrts  the  high 
priority  placed  by  AEC  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  liquid 'metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor— ^LMFBR.  The  fast  breeder  reactor 
holds  the  answer  for  clean,  efficient,  and 
economic  fuel  for  the  fiiture — as  the 
LMFBR  win  be  able  to  utilize  uranlmn 
40  times  more  efficiently  than  today's 
nuclear  powerplants. 

A  total  of  $258  mlUlon  Is  included  in 
the  bin  for  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  this  technology  which  is  vital 
in  meeting  the  Nation's  rapidly  growing 
electric  power  needs. 

Tiie  committee,  in  addition,  has  m> 
proved  $29,800,000  to  continue  research 
in  oontroUed  thermcmuclear  power. 

The  purpose  ci  this  program  is  to  de- 
velop a  totally  new  source  of  electrical 
energy  based  upon  nuclear  flssirai  re- 
action. 

TmnrUTK  TO  CHAniCAIf  OLINX  T.  SBABOBO  OT  ABC 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
commend  the  outstanding  work  of  Chair- 
man Glenn  T.  Seaborg  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

We  have  aU  noted  in  the  press  news 
of  his  planned  retirement  from  the  Ccaca- 
mission. 


Chairman  Seaborg  has  served  the  Com- 
mission and  our  country  long  and  f  alth- 
fuUy.  and  his  contributions  are  immense. 

Dr.  Seaborg  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  his  sdentiflc  brilliance,  his 
dedication  and  leadership. 

His  sclentlflc  contributions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  for  defense 
and  security,  as  wen  as  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  the  atom,  are  monumental  and 
noteworthy. 

Dr.  Seaborg  has  appeared  before  our 
committee  many  times  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  impressed  by  his  great  ablUty 
and  knowledge,  his  backgroimd  and  com- 
petence, and  his  dedication  to  pubUc 
service. 

We  wish  Dr.  Seaborg  well  as  he  as- 
sumes new  responslbUities  in  the  aca- 
demic world  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

We  know  he  win  continue  to  make 
great  contributions  to  our  country. 
VM.  ooBPS  or  awumaaaa 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  $1,429,418,000 
which  is  $8,933,000  more  than  the  budget 
request.  We  have  made  these  increases 
to  put  delasred  projects  back  on  schedule. 

For  general  investigations  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $49,364,000,  which 
is  $805,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

For  general  construction  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $889,188,000,  whldl 
is  $40,000,000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

For  general  operation  and  mainte- 
nance—the other  major  item  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  budget — the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $376,000,000,  which 
is  $27,966,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

As  I  indicated  we  are  endeavoring  to 
restore  the  construction  schedule  to  its 
normal  pace. 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  we  have  approved 
only  18  new  planning  starts  out  of  a 
backlog  of  more  than  200  projects. 

And  out  of  a  backlog  of  120  projects 
eligible  for  construction,  we  are  recom- 
mending only  13  new  starts. 

BUBXAtr    or    RCCtAMATXOIf 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  total  of  $350,504,- 
000,  which  is  $17,264,000  more  than  the 
budget  estimate. 

EarUer  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
diversion  of  funds  from  specified  proj- 
ects by  the  OMB. 

In  each  Instance  where  funds  have 
been  transferred  or  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses by  OMB.  the  committee  has  again 
provided  funds  for  these  specific  proj- 
ects which  are  ccmsidered  urgent  and 
Important — and  the  committee  has  di- 
rected that  these  funds  be  spent  for  the 
purposes  specified  by  Congress. 

A  list  of  these  projects  in  the  service 
area  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
recommended  fimding  fonows: 

(Tentral  VaUey  project: 
Pleasant  Valley  Canal  (Coal- 

inga)   (forEeacha) +$1,200,000 

WesUands  Distribution  and 

Drainage  System —     +8,000,000 

(For    initiation    of    con- 
tracts 9, 10  and  11.) 
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Columbia  Basin  project.  WaatUngtoo : 
Bacon  Tunnel  and  Siphon 

No.  a +1.06S.000 

Block  281  UttanUa +405.000 

Frylngpan-Arkansaa  Project, 

Oolwado +1,030,000 

(For      Cminlngbam      Tun- 
nel) 
Oarrlaon       Diversion       Unit. 

North  and  South  OakoU-     +1,000.000 
(For    construction    on    Mc- 

Clusky  Canal    (Reaches  1 

and     2;      preoonstructlon 

studies    on    Devil's    Lake 

and   Stump   Lake    Canal; 

and   for  right-of-way   for 

lionetree  Reservoir.   Velva 

Canal,    and    Devil's    Lake 

restoratlcm.) 

APPALACHIAN    anUONAL    DKTXLOPMZMT 

coMinaaiow 
The  committee  is  recommending  $282 
mllllOQ  for  the  regional  develc^unent 
pn^rams  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission — and  $1,113,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Commission — a  to- 
tal of  $283,113,000. 

The  increase  provided  is  required  pri- 
marily to  finance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  increased  adminls- 
trative  expenses  of  the  Commission  re- 
sulting from  salary  increases  and  related 
costs. 

The  impact  of  the  AjM?alachlan  pro- 
gram is  now  highly  visible  as  new  high- 
ways provide  access  to  remote  areas — 
and  with  new  hospitals,  health  centers, 
vocational  trade  schoolJB,  airports,  and 
other  public  facilities  miderlining  the 
success  of  this  basic  devdopment  imx)- 
gram. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  bill  for 
ARC  Is  the  sum  of  $175  million  for  the 
highway  program. 

The  recommended  Appalachian  devel- 
opment programs  funded  lor  tlie  com- 
mittee fxe  as  follows : 
Program  by  Section  of  Act: 
201 — Development   High-  AlUnaance 

w»y» $176,000,000 

303 — ^Health  Demonstration.  41,000,000 
206 — Mine  Area  RestoraUcm.  3, 000. 000 
311— Vocational  Education 

Facilities    24,000,000 

314 — Supplemental  Qrants—      86.000,000 
803 — Research  demonstra- 
tions, and  Local  Develop- 
ment Districts 5,000,000 


Total 


382.000.000 


VALLCT   AUTROBtTT 

The  committee  Is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $64,950,000  to  Toines- 
aee  Valley  Authority,  which  is  $8,350,000 
more  than  the  budget  estimate  for  1972. 

Appropriations  to  TVA  are  limited  to 
Che  water  resource  and  ctmservation  de- 
▼dopment  programs.  "The  power  pro- 
gram of  TVA  is  self-sustaining  and  sup- 
porting. The  costs  of  the  power  program 
are  being  liquidated  with  payments  made 
to  the  Treasury. 

AU  TVA  power  projects  begun  since 
the  mld-1950's  have  been  financed  from 
the  agency's  electric  power  revenues  and 
throoi^  the  sale  of  bonds  and  securities 
as  authorized  by  Congress. 

Following  the  committee's  uniform 
policy,  we  have  added  srane  additional 
funding  to  important  projects  to  also  re- 
store TVA's  projects  to  origbial  oonstnic- 
tion  schedules. 

The  committee  has  also  reviewed  the 


TVA  power  program  budget  for  fiscal 
1972. 

This  program  is  financed  entirely  from 
power  proceeds  and  borrowings. 

Oaidtal  outlays  for  the  year  are  esti- 
mated at  $622  million. 

This  includes  continued  design  and 
oonstructlan  of  one  four-imit  pump  hy- 
droelectric project — nine  nuclear  gen- 
erating units— two  coal-fired  generating 
units — and  a  number  of  gas  turbine 
units — and  initial  work  on  additional 
planned  generating  plants. 

TVA  PATKXirTS  INTO  TEB  TaXA8T7BT 

TVA  in  fiscal  1972  will  make  pay- 
ments to  the  U5.  Treasury  from  power 
proceeds  of  $90  mlllian,  including  $20 
million  for  reduction  of  the  appropria- 
tion investment  and  $70  million  in  divi- 
dends representing  the  return  on  the 
appn^rlation  investment. 

TVA  to  date  has  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  a  total  of  $748,393,009— includ- 
ing $583,393,009  as  returns  cm  appropri- 
ation investment  and  $165  million  as  re- 
payment of  appropriation  investment^- 
a  total  of  almost  $1  billion.  Very  few 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  make  such 
payments  and  returns  to  the  Treasury. 

RDSaAI.  POWKB  OOMiaBSION 

For  the  Federal  Power  Commission  the 
committee  is  recommending  $22,200,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses — a  cut  and  re- 
duction of  $382,000  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

The  committee  allowance  includes  ap- 
proval of  48  additional  positions  re- 
quested primarily  to  handle  additional 
workloads  brought  on  by  the  require- 
ments for  environmental  impact  state- 
ments—for reliability  studies  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry — and  for  electric  rate 
and  natural  gas  cases. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  regu- 
latory work  of  public  utilities  by  this 
important  CcMmnission.  I  include  a  list 
of  the  allocations  by  the  committee  to 
the  various  programs  of  the  FPC,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Pragraw 


Allowanc*  ComparMl 

fiKalvMr  with  fiscal 

1972  ynr  1971 


Hydrotlactric  power  rtfuiatioa.. 
ElKtric  pow«r  lystems 

Miluation 

Elactric  pewtr  vtilitte  rtei- 

lation 

NitunI  |a$  p<p«Hm  r«|Mlatioa. 
Natural  pj  producan  ragwl*- 

tioii...; 

Natural  tat  industiy  qntomt 

•vaianiM 

Sarvkai  to  oUitr  agandet  and 

th«p«Mk 

AdmioMratien 

Slippan  raduetJon 


t3.6S4.000 

3.  IG9. 000 

2.384,000 
5.770,000 

4. 145. 000 

317,000 

1. 594. 000 
1,519.000 
— 3K,000 


+$510, 000 

+<S9,000 

+334,000 
+633,000 

+294.000 

-K7,000 

+17,000 

+18.000 

-382.000 


Tatal.  aHowanca 22.200^000      +2,2901000 

liCr.  Chairman,  the  allocations  of  funds 
for  other  power  agencies  and  water  com- 
missions, including  the  FPC-AROC-BDA 
and  the  National  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, are  included  in  the  committee  re- 
port— and  I  commend  the  report  for  more 
details  to  the  Members  and  others  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat:  This  is  a  good 
bill,  an  important  bill,  an  all-America 
bill — a  measure  that  represents  an  In- 
vestment in  the  future  growth,  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  America. 


We  must  continue  to  provide  the  bcuic 
public  services  for  our  pe<q>le  and  f<H- 
our  expanding  population. 

Instead  of  this  annual  aiH>ropriation 
frequently  being  criticized  in  the  press 
and  from  other  sources,  this  bill  should 
be  considered  in  true  perspective — cu  an 
instrument  which  will  save  lives  in  fiood 
zones,  assure  electric  power  during  a 
crucial  period  of  power  shortage,  pro- 
vide additional  waterways  for  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  to  ease  pressures  on 
already  crowded  land  routes,  and  make 
available  desperately  needed  water  sup- 
ply to  arid  areas  of  our  country. 

On  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Monument 
on  Roosevelt  Island  engraved  and  em- 
blascmed  cxi.  the  memorial  monument  are 
the  words  of  this  great  conservationist 
who  said: 

Onnaematton  means  development  as  much 
as  It  does  protecUoo. 

Let  us  remember  this  injunction. 
Water  supi^ed  by  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  provides  water 
for  some  19  million  of  our  peoide  an- 
nually. 

Power  from  hydroelectric  projects  con- 
structed and  operated  by  these  agencies 
and  TVA  provide  188.7  billiMi— almost 
200  billion— of  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity annually. 

Flood  damages  avoided  by  existing  fa- 
cilities are  estimated  to  exceed  $22  bil- 
lion— at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $7  bil- 
lion expended  over  the  years. 

Wat«rways  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers now  carry  approximately  one-sixth 
of  the  total  ton-mileage  of  the  Nation's 
intercity  traffic. 

The  Ust  of  benefits  of  water  resources 
development  is  quite  long. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about— in 
addition  to  that  portion  which  relates  to 
the  AEC  and  its  vital  defense  and  peace- 
time missions. 

This  appropriation  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  country — of  providing  internal 
improvements  which  will  save  lives,  gen- 
erate power,  protect  property,  supply 
water,  provide  transportation,  promote 
navigation,  continue  reclamation,  sustain 
our  environment,  and  perform  other  vital 
services  for  our  people. 

We  are  responding  to  the  challoige  of 
the  times  and  tomorrow  by  restoring 
construction  schedules  and  moving  for- 
ward in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion, that  this  bill  will  provide  a  window 
through  which  we  can  glimpse  the  future 
of  America — an  America  free  of  pollu- 
tion, an  America  with  abundant  electric 
power,  an  America  with  a  vast  network 
of  inland  waterways  and  reaction  areas — 
a  stronger  and  better  America  of  tomor- 
row through  internal  improvements. 

This  bill  serves  the  public  interest  and 
I  urge  approval  of  this  vital  appropria- 
tions measure. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  jrield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  crELLER.  The  gentieman  has  given 
us  a  very  profound  expression  of  work 
well  performed  on  this  bill.  The  commit- 
tee and  the  gentieman  himself  as  chair- 
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man  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pliment for  work  well  done. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  Included 
$80,000  to  enable  the  Army  Engineers  to 
start  advance  design  and  planning  work 
on  the  New  York  Harbor  drift  collection 
and  removal  project. 

This  project,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
91-611  signed  by  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  has  an  impressive  9-to-l 
benefit-cost  ratio  and  involves  no  Federal 
maintenance  costs. 

The  funding  of  this  project  culminates 
8  years  of  support  by  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  the  city  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  waterfront  municipal- 
ities, shipping  interests,  civil  groups,  and 
antipollution  proponents  to  clean  up  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  harbor  of  shore- 
line debris  and  almost  2,000  simken 
wrecks,  some  of  which  are  almost  100 
years  old. 

With  the  appropriation  of  $80,000  it 
should  be  very  apparent  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  very  anxious  for  this  project  to 
move  forward. 

This  project  provides  a  imique  oppor- 
tunity, in  keeping  with  the  President's 
goals,  to  improve  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment in  the  1970's  and  to  enhance  the 
Nation's  abused  and  misused  coastal 
zone.  This  is  a  landmark  and  pioneer  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  tmd  clean  up  the 
waterfront  in  our  Nation's  largest  port. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  Just 
want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee.  I  have  enj(^ed 
working  with  the  chairman  of  the  sid>- 
committee,  the  gentieman  from  Tennes- 
see now  in  the  well.  He  Is  a  hard  worker. 
He  has  done  a  grand  job  on  this  bill. 
He  knows  it  like  "ABC."  He  is  the  oldest 
man  on  the  subcommittee  from  tiie 
standpoint  of  service  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  i 
can  assure  you  that  he  brings  you  an 
excellent  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  genUeman  yidd? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  know  the  subcommittee  has  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  the  field  of  re- 
search for  nuclear  safety  and  also  re- 
search for  development  of  nuclear  power 
by  the  fusion  process.  I  know  of  the  gen- 
tieman's  great  interest  in  that. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  was  reported 
out  before  the  authorization  biU  had 
been  amended  to  authorize  an  increase 
of  $2.3  million  for  nuclear  safety  re- 
search and  for  an  increase  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion for  fusion  research.  These  amend- 
ments, virtually  Identical  with  what  I 
had  proposed  whoi  the  bill  was  originally 
before  this  House  were  adopted  by  the 


Senate  and  then  agreed  to  by  this  House 
2  days  ago. 

I  have  no  intention  of  moving  any 
amendments  to  the  appropriation  bill 
now  before  us.  but  I  would  hope  when 
this  bill  goes  to  the  other  body  it  will  be 
amended  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
of  the  authorization  in  these  respects, 
and  I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
House  conferees  then  might  lock,  sym- 
pathetically on  such  amendments. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentieman.  The  matter  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  is  Important.  We  did  pro- 
vide in  our  markup  the  full  authorization 
at  that  time.  There  were  these  subse- 
quent amendments  which  the  gentleman 
outlined,  and  you  have  my  assurance  the 
committee  will  give  consideration  to 
these  additional  requests. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

I  recall  that  in  June  1970,  the  com- 
mittee expressed  its  disapproval  at  the 
inadequacy  of  budget  submissions  for  fu- 
sion research  it  had  previously  received. 
I  quote  from  the  committee  report  of 
that  time: 

The  Committee  has  long  been  concerned 
at  the  Blow  pace  of  the  develc^ment  of  (the 
fusion)  program  which.  If  successful,  could 
be  the  answer  to  the  energy  problems  facing 
the  nation  and  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Commit- 
tee hopes  that  future  budget  submissions 
will  make  more  adequate  provision  for  accel- 
eration of  this  research  and  development 
effort. — ^House  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port for  Public  Works,  No.  91-1219. 

The  committee's  "hopes"  have  now 
been  at  least  partially  realized.  I  trust 
that,  if  given  the  opportunity,  the  con- 
ferees from  the  committee  will  seize  it,  in 
accordance  with  their  long-standing 
concern  for  increased  funding  for  fusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  equally  confident 
that  the  distingiiished  committee  chsdr- 
man  will  want  to  accept  any  Senate  ac- 
tion increasing  funds  for  safety  research. 
The  record  is  filled  with  the  potential 
perils  inherent  in  the  operation  of  any 
nuclear  reactor.  A  ref ustd  to  appropriate 
authorized  funds  to  speed  up  research 
and  development  of  safety  devices  vital 
to  these  reactors  would  be  to  disregard 
our  responsibility  to  public  safety. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yidd  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Maiioir) . 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  listened  closely  to 
the  remain  of  the  able  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  genUeman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  AiTDRrws) . 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  want  to  say  that  the  gen- 
Uonan  from  Tennessee  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job  in  preparing  this  bill  and 
presenting  it  to  the  House.  I  congratulate 
him  and  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, including  the  ranking  minor- 
ity monber,  the  grenUeman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes)  for  the  good  job  done. 

I  am  proud  of  the  ccMnmittees  of  this 
Congress.  I  am  proud  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  its  subcommit- 
tees.     

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  Us  remarks. 


(Mr.  STDBBLEFIELD  asked  and  WM 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  p<rint  In  the  Ricom.) 

Mr.  STDBBLEFIELD.  BCr.  Chairman, 
between  Kentucky  Lake  and  Lake  Berk- 
ley, strstddllng  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 
border,  lies  the  170.000-acre  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes  recreation  iua(^  conser- 
vation education  area. 

This  area  is  being  developed  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  a  demon- 
stration to  show  how  one  facility  can  be 
operated  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs  for 
those  who  seek  to  utilize  the  outdoors. 

Timber  is  harvested  from  sections  of 
I^knd  Between  the  Lakes;  however,  it  Is 
not  to  maximize  timber  production.  la- 
stesid  the  harvesting  is  managed  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  timber  resource 
and  to  provide  open  spaces  so  that  deer 
and  upland  game  will  proliferate.  Some 
of  these  animals,  such  as  game  birds,  re- 
quire the  margins  between  woodland  and 
open  field  as  a  source  for  food  not  distant 
from  the  sanctuary  that  trees  idlonL 

Others,  like  deer,  require  low  trees  auid 
bushes  to  feed  on.  If  not  enough  small 
trees  remain  in  the  area,  the  food  supply 
and  therefore  the  size  of  the  herd  Is 
Umited. 

Since  many  of  our  people  find  exercise 
and  recreation  from  hunting.  TVA  be- 
lieves that  himters  should  not  be  barred 
from  the  area.  Therefore  it  conducts 
managed  hunts  for  both  bow  and  arrow 
and  gun  himters.  These  hunts  are  held  In 
restricted  areas  to  assure  that  the  himt- 
ing  does  not  interfere  with  oUier  uses  of 
the  area. 

In  utilizing  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
sometimes  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  nothing. 
For  example,  in  cooperation  with  a  local 
unlvexsity  a  small  section  has  been  estt^ 
llshed  on  which  nothing  will  be  done- 
no  management  or  recreation  or  other 
use.  l^e  section  will  be  allowed  to  grow 
and  mature  without  interference  from 
man.  Members  of  the  university  faculty 
and  student  body  will  closely  watch  this 
section  and  record  what  happens  In  It 
over  an  extended  period  of  years,  prob- 
ably several  decades.  It  is  believed  that 
the  knowledge  gained  from  this  research 
will  permit  a  better  understanding  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  a  growing  woodland. 

More  common  to  Lcmd  Between  the 
Lakes  is  utilization  of  the  area  for  out- 
door recreation  and  conservation  educa- 
tion. There  are  highly  developed  camp- 
sites where  families  can  bring  trailers  or 
campers.  Opportunities  are  also  numer- 
ous for  those  who  wish  to  pitch  a  tent 
or  sleep  on  the  ground.  In  addition  TVA 
has  developed  a  group  camp  designed  to 
encourage  camping  by  groups  such  as 
Boy  Scouts,  church  groups,  and  outdoor 
organizations.  Tbia  camp  will  accommo- 
date groups  ranging  in  size  from  4  to  400. 

Peiiiaps  the  most  imaginative  facility 
at  I^uid  Between  the  Lakes  is  the  youth 
station  at  the  C^onservation  Education 
Center.  This  facility,  which  is  heavUy 
used,  ts  designed  to  permit  entire  classes 
from  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  spend  a  week  or  more  in  an  outdoras 
environment.  These  stasrs  are  not  breaks 
in  the  normal  educaticm  program,  since 
most  groups  continue  much  xA  ihelr  reg- 
ular curriculum,  but  suivlementaiy  to  It. 

Through  this  facility  aohool  diUdren 
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are  given  a  chance  to  learn  about  and 
appreciate  wildlife  and  woodlands.  Ibey 
are  given  a  chanoe  to  understand  the 
need  for  conserratlan  of  oar  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  youth  station  is  a»idgnf^  to  dem- 
onstrate an  educational  resource.  Its 
value  can  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  schools  which  have  utillaed 
it  are  designing  similar  programs  near 
the  towns  or  cities  where  the  schools 
are  located. 

The  variety  of  activities  tn  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes  has  become  a  magnet, 
drawing  visitors  from  a  wide  area  of 
our  country.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  about  2  million 
people  will  visit  Land  Between  the  Lakes, 
and  this  will  be  to  a  170.000-acre  area 
that  does  not  have  a  gas  staticn.  a  res- 
taurant, or  even  a  grocery  store. 

The  lessons  being  learned  through  this 
development  will  be  of  value  far  beyond 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  knowledge 
about  recreation,  conservation,  and  the 
outdoors  being  gathered  here  can.  and 
will,  be  used  througjiout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HounsLO) . 

Mr.  HOLIKIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  thank  the  goitleman  from  Tennessee 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  ranking  minority  members, 
for  their  usual  courteous  treatment  of 
the  atomic  energy  authorization  requests 
and  i«>proprlations.  There  has  been  some 
adjustment  in  the  appropriations  as 
against  the  authorizations.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  reasonable  in  nature,  and  I  cer- 
tainly  have  no  complaint. 

As  (me  who  faAs  worked  in  this  field 
for  many,  many  years  and  handled  many 
authorization  bills — ^I  was  not  here,  in- 
cidentally, due  to  a  death  in  the  family, 
to  help  on  the  1972  fiscal  year  authoriza- 
tion bill  when  it  was  presented  this 
year — ^I  want  to  say  over  the  years  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  his  very 
ezc^ent  staff  have  always  accorded  us 
every  courtesy  to  present  our  poeitlims 
and  explain  why  we  made  our  request. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  T^inessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  compliment. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edhohssoh). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  leadership  in  a  field 
that  does  not  get  a  lot  of  attention  these 
days,  which  is  tbe  field  of  fiood  oontroL 

The  goitleman  from  Tenneosee  and 
his  able  subcommittee  have  provided 
funds  to  begin  planning  on  a  major  flood 
conteol  structure  in  Oklahoma,  the  Ar- 
cadia Reservoir,  and  to  carry  on  work  on 
another  great  project,  the  Copan  Reser- 
voir, which  means  literally  thouBands  of 
dollars  of  flood  damage  will  be  prevent- 
ed each  year  on  these  two  important  trib- 
utaries in  Oklahoma. 

I  want  to  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the 
peocde  oi  Oklahoma  for  the  considera- 
tloQ  that  they  have  given  in  this  regard 
and  the  leadenhlp  that  they  demon- 
atrated  in  advancing  balanced  water  re- 
source developmeDt  in  our  oountiy. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bUL 

Mr.  WUl'i'i'JCN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
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time  I  wish  to  compliment  our  chair- 
man. Jos  EviHs,  of  Tennessee,  as  wcil  as 
my  colleagues,  and  members  of  the  staff 
who  worked  so  hard  to  see  that  we  give 
fair  treatment  to  each  of  our  f«ii«^g^if<i 
as  well  as  provide  attention  to  ];m>tect- 
ing  and  developing  the  resources  of  our 
Naticm  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  AppioiMlations  where 
I  am  now  ranking  member,  and  particu- 
larly, I  am  glad  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee.  Other 
Members  have  covered  the  subject  gen- 
erally, but  I  would  like  to  list  at  this 
point  the  Mlaslssippi  projects  and  the 
amount  of  funds  we  have  in  our  bill 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  people  of  our 
State  and  in  which  all  members  of  our 
delegation  are  Interested  and  support. 

Yellow  Creek  Port  project,  $2,050,000. 

Bear  C^eek  MP  water  ccmtrol  system, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  $3,000,000. 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  $6,000,000  con- 
struction. 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries.  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama,  $90,000,  general 
investlgatians.  $1,300,000,  construction. 

Yazoo  River,  $32,000.  operaUon  and 
maintenance. 

Arkabutla  lake.  $110,000.  construction 
Including  boat  ramp;  $440,000,  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Enid  Lake.  $62,000,  construction; 
$475,000,  operation  and  maintenance. 

Grenada  Lake.  $13,000,  construcUon; 
$765,000.  operation  and  maintenance. 

Sardis  Lake,  $25,000,  construcUon; 
$780,000.  operation  and  maintenance. 

Tributaries.  $820,000,  construction; 
$199,000.  operation  and  maintenance. 

Whittington  Auxiliary  Channel,  $480.- 
000.  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Yazoo  Backwater.  $1,820,000.  construc- 
ti<xi.  $70,000,  operation  and  maintenance. 

Yazoo  City,  $60,000.  operation  and 
maintenance. 

MTHHlllBU'Vl  Bim  AITD  TUBDTAXm 

Ascalmore.  Tiiwo  Bayou  and  Opos- 
sum Bayou,  $100,000,  continued  planning. 

U7FBB    AITXIUAKT     CHAMITEL 

A  $200,000  rdease  of  funds  appropri- 
ated last  year. 

The  foregoing  two  items  represent  the 
full  capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  commit- 
tee provided  the  following  directive  in  its 
report: 

Yazoo  Basin:  The  committee  expects 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  fully  co- 
operate with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, including,  where  necessary,  the  full 
use  of  its  authorities  as  provided  in  Pub- 
lic Law  91-493,  in  the  correction  of  bank 
caving  on  streams,  inr.in^ing  the  foothill 
area,  in  the  Yazoo  Basin.  The  c<Hnmlt- 
tee  has  provided  the  full  capability  of 
the  corps  for  planning  and  related  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  the  Ascal- 
more-Tippo  Drainage  project,  the  Upper 
Auxiliary  Channel,  and  the  Opossum 
Bayou  area,  and  requests  the  corps  to 
expedite  its  work  in  these  areas,  includ- 
ing bank  stabilization,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent roialble.  The  committee  expects 
that  the  ooips  will  continue  to  proceed 


with  the  work  from  south  to  north  so 
as  not  to  aggravate  prevailing  ccmditions 

Bayou  Cadet,  $25,000.  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Big  Sunflower  River,  and  so  forth. 
$350,000,  construction;  $35,000.  opetm- 
tion  and  maintenance;  $30,000,  Steele 
Bayou— planning;  $165,000,  Muddy 
Bayou-Eagle  Lake. 

Biloxi  Harbor.  $250,000,  operatton  and 
"*ft1^t»n*nfw?. 

East  Pearl  River.  $45,000,  operation 
and  maintenance. 

GIWW  (Mobile  district),  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  MlBsiS8i]n>l,  $798,000,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Greenwood.  $410,000,  constructkm; 
$90,000,  (^;>eration  arid  maintenance. 

Oulfport  Harbor,  $683,000,  (^xration 
and  maintenance. 

Hancock  County,  $35,000,  general  in- 
vestigation. 

Main  Stem,  $285,000,  operation  and 
maintenance. 

CMcatlbbee  Lake,  $175,000,  operatifln 
and  maintenance. 

Pascagoula  Harbor.  $700,000.  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Pearl  River  Basin.  $103,000.  general 
investigations;  $660,000.  (^leration  and 
maintenance. 

Pearl  River,  Louisiana  and  Mississlm)!. 
$660,000,  operation  and  maintenance. 

Tallahala  Creek  lake,  $230,000.  ad- 
vance engineering  and  design;  $70,000, 
construction. 

Vlcksburg  Harbor.  $50,000,  general  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  feel  fortu- 
nate indeed  to  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  this  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
being  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Oon- 
simier  Protection,  where  I  have  the  ad- 
ditional opportunity  to  work  toward 
protecting  and  developing  our  country. 
In  that  bill,  where  we  approved  the  final 
bill  Tuesday  of  this  week,  we  provided 
further  for  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention,  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion, for  water  and  sewer  loans  and 
grants,  rural  housing,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  for  the  agriculture  con- 
servation programs — now  REAP — exten- 
sion, 4-H  Club  work,  meat  inspecti(m, 
any  many  other  essential  programs. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  in  a 
good  bill,  providing  for  the  continued 
protection  and  development  of  our  coun- 
try, and  of  its  natural  resources,  upon 
which  our  economy  and  the  well-being 
of  our  people  depend, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  t>'*"k  my 
friend  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by 
congratulating  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  usual  fine  Job. 

nils  is  the  first  time  he  has  brought  a 
blU  to  the  House  as  the  official  chairman 
at  this  particular  subcommittee. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  an  of  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  when  I  say 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
and  to  r^wrt  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  that  in  my  optnlcn  he  has  dons 
an  outstanding  Job  In  oonductlng  the 
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hearings  on  this  bill,  in  the  markup  and 
jureeoiting  it  to  the  House  today. 

Bir.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which  I 
think  may  be  somewhat  refreshing  to 
Members  of  the  House  because  it  is  an 
appropriation  bill  which  is  not  only  not 
above  the  budget  but  it  is  actually  under 
the  budget.  As  the  chairman  indicated,  it 
is  $39,797,000  under  the  budget. 

If  I  were  to  say  I  think  it  is  an  ade- 
quate bill  I  would  not  be  refiecting  my 
opinions  accurately.  I  wish  it  were  a  biU 
containing  more  funds  for  many  cate- 
gories. I  think  it  needs  more  money  for 
flood  control  and  more  money  for  water 
development  in  certain  cases,  and  I  hope 
as  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  country  im- 
proves— and  it  must  improve  before  too 
many  years — ^that  vre  will  be  able  to  de- 
vote a  larger  share  of  our  gross  national 
product  to  the  endeavors  which  I  think 
are  so  Important  of  providing  a  means 
of  completing  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  arid  of  providing  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  there  are  many  parts 
of  this  bUl  which  I  would  call  exciting. 
The  colloquy  between  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  goitleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  touched 
upon  the  controlled  thermonuclear  reac- 
tion, the  fusion  process,  if  you  will.  To 
me  this  has  always  been  the  most  excit- 
ing part  of  tills  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  feels  it  has 
made  enough  of  a  breakthrough  so  that 
it  can  ask  for  more  money  this  year  than 
it  previously  had. 

The  Idea  of  harnessing  the  energy  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  lias  always  been  one 
which  has  intrigued  many  of  us.  To 
provide  the  tremendous  energy  which  is 
developed  by  the  explosion  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb  for  peaceful  uses  in  order  to  make 
life  better  for  men  on  this  planet,  is 
certainly  an  endeavor  worthy  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  modest  break- 
through has  consisted  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  able  to  contain  a  reaction 
longer  and  at  higher  temperatures  than 
we  previously  liad  been  able  to  do.  We 
now  feel  that  the  containment  of  this 
reaction  at  the  higher  temperatures 
which  must  be  attained  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  reaction  can  be  solved  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  been  trjring  to 
solve  it.  That  is  to  use  a  magnetic  field — 
bending  the  magnetic  field  so  that  It 
forms  a  bottle  in  which  the  reaction 
occurs. 

Mr.  cniairman,  I  think  this  is  still 
many  years  away,  from  the  day  when  we 
can  actually  produce  elecMc  power  and 
the  oiergy  which  man  needs  by  this 
method.  However,  at  least  it  now  seems 
to  be  on  the  way. 

Another  important  and  exciting  de- 
velopment is  in  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor.  We  have  felt  for  many 
years  that  it  was  within  the  scope  of 
the  art  to  produce  a  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  and  with  it  to  get  the 
economy  which  comes  from  producing 
more  fissionable  material  in  the  process 
of  producing  power  than  we  started  with. 

The  main  problems  seem  to  have  been 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Ckimmission  <Ud 
not  have  customers  for  this  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor,  but  with  the  l^lp 
of  the  chairman  of  this  subctmimlttee 


and  some  of  us  who  serve  on  it.  I  think 
we  may  now  have  created  some  interest 
In  users  of  electricity  so  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  in  this  next 
flscal  year  be  able  to  come  up  with 
customers,  and  be  able  to  start  on  the 
actual  construction  of  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactors  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  power. 

Along  these  lines,  I  was  also  interested 
in  the  colloquy  Involving  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  safety  purposes  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  think  it 
is  well  to  note  that  the  subcommittee 
has  always  given  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  money  it  has  requested 
for  piui?oses  of  safety  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

By  its  very  nature,  an  atomic  reac- 
tion can  be  dangerous.  Certainly,  we  do 
not  Intend  to  be  a  party  to  endangering 
in  any  way  the  health  and  safety  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  nuclear 
reactions.  Therefore,  we  have  given  them 
all  the  money  for  safety  which  has  been 
requested.     

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  very  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HoumELD) . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  hsis 
Just  made  a  very  important  statement. 
I  want  to  sigain  thank  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their  at- 
tention to  ttiis  fleld  of  safety.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
never  been  a  major  industry  that  has 
been  developed  in  the  United  States  that 
has  had  as  much  care  and  as  much  at- 
tention in  the  fleld  of  safety  as  this  new 
industry  has  had. 

There  has  never  been  a  major  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  that  has  the 
record  of  safety  to  persons  than  this  in- 
dustry has,  not  only  in  the  field  of  han- 
dling the  dangerous  material  which 
contains  the  radioactive  properties,  but 
also  in  the  fleld  as  to  the  number  of 
industrial  accidents 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
had  such  great  care  given  it — and  it 
could  not  have  been  given  that  care  if 
it  had  not  been  given  the  money  by  the 
Congress  with  which  to  do  the  job.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  his  com- 
panions who  have  worked  on  these  bills 
over  the  years  are  personally  responsi- 
ble for  that.  Therefore,  this  fine  record 
of  safety  that  has  been  developed  is  an 
outstanding  record  and  every  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  consistently  encouraged  the 
AUunic  Energy  Commission  that  where 
there  is  any  question  which  involves 
safety,  that  the  safety  should  take  prece- 
dence over  any  other  consideration.  T^t 
is  why  we  have  the  record  that  we  have. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentlonan  from 
California  to  predaely  correct,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  au- 
thorizing the  expenditures  for  safety, 
because  if  they  had  not  done  ao,  if  it 
had  not  been  tar  their  far-sighted  knowl- 
edge of  the  dangers  at  the  fission  proeess 
and  the  necessity  for  provldtaig  all  the 
safety  precautions  which  the  state  of  the 
art  allowed,  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 


sible for  us  to  appropriate  the  money. 
It  has  been  a  very  fine  relationdilp  that 
this  subcommittee  has  had  with  the 
members  of  the  J(^t  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Callfonila  (Mr.  Holdielo)  to  know 
that  as  one  member  of  the  subcommittee 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  attitude  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Kiergy  has  shown, 
and  the  q>irit  of  cooperation  we  have  en- 
Joyed  throxighout  the  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
very  interesting  develcvnnent  is  in  the 
fitid  of  atmospheric  research.  The  idea 
of  being  able  to  make  it  rain  when  It  has 
not  rained,  or  to  use  other  means  of 
bending  nature  in  order  to  serve  nnimHw<| 
better,  has  been  a  subject  which  has  at- 
tracted the  Imagination  of  our  people  for 
many,  many  years.  Atmospheric  research 
has  progressed  well.  I  think  that  with  the 
use  of  satellites  and  the  inf<nmation 
which  can  be  obtained  by  our  space  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  possible  for  this  research 
to  progress  ev&a.  farther  in  the  years  to 
come,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  the 
fruits  of  our  labors. 

The  Olla  River,  Ariz.,  has  a  dam  some- 
what near  the  mouth  called  the  Painted 
Rock  Dam.  There  was  money  requested 
for  channellzatian  of  the  Gila  River  be- 
low the  Painted  Rock  Dam.  and  the  eco- 
nomic study  showed  a  S-to-1  ben- 
efit-to-cost ratio.  However,  quite  recent- 
ly the  Corps  of  Engineers  restudied  the 
project  in  the  light  of  new  structures 
which  may  be  built  on  the  Gila  River 
system  such  as  the  Orme  Dam,  which 
will  be  part  of  the  central  Arizona  sys- 
tem, the  Buttes  Dam.  and  other  struc- 
tures. They  have  concluded  that  the  like- 
lihood of  huge  fioods  being  impounded 
behind  the  Painted  Rock  Dam  has  cer- 
tainly been  reduced  by  the  proqieets  of 
these  otbrar  structures. 

As  a  result,  the  benefit- to-cost  ratio  on 
channelization  below  the  Painted  Rock 
Dam  has  gone  down  to  about  one  to  one. 
Therefore,  the  committee  did  not  Include 
any  further  funds  for  fiscal  1972.  There 
was  $500,000  appropriated  last  year  for 
construction  which  is  in  the  budgetary 
reserve.  Until  the  study  on  the  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio  has  l)een  completed,  and 
until  the  committees  of  the  Congress  can 
take  another  look  at  this  project  and  see 
whether  or  not  we  should  continue  with 
it,  it  is  my  hc^TC  and  my  belief  that  the 
project  will  remain  inactive,  and  that 
the  $500,000  for  construction  will  remain 
reserved  either  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  or  by  the  Corps  of 
E^ngineers,  and  not  spent  until  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  take  another  look  at  aU 
of  the  matters  involved. 

One  of  the  elements  in  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  which  has  not  been  taken  into 
account  is  the  fact  that  channelization 
helps  Mexico  under  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  obtain  authority  from 
the  Committees  m  Publle  Works  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  order  to  take  that 
matter  Into  oonsideratian.  When  tbey  do, 
it  win  undoubtedly  hdp  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio. 

Speidcing  of  the  budgetSLry  reserves,  of 
course,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  saw  fit  to  reserve  eveiythlng  that 
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WM  added  by  the  ConcTflss  in  this  bin 
for  the  flaeal  year  1971. 

As  a  result^  the  subcommittee  Mt  that 
it  was  of  the  first  priority  and  Impor- 
tanee  to  bring  all  of  the  projects  which 
we  attonpted  to  fund  last  year  up  to 
their  full  d^iabaity.  In  other  words,  we 
determined  the  capability  for  expendi- 
ture In  this  fiscal  year,  deducted  the 
amount  tn  the  budgetary  reserve,  and 
appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  budgetary  reserve 
and  the  full  cmiablllty  for  those  projects. 
We  expect  they  will  be  started  and  we 
expect  they  wfil  proceed  forthwith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  I  trust  that  in  due  time  the 
House  win  approve  it  and  send  it  to  the 
other  body. 

Ur.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

BCr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  say 
whether  this  Is  the  first  apprt^niatUm 
bin  bdow  the  budget  that  has  been 
considered  this  year? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  cannot  be  sure,  but  It 
Is  the  first  one  In  my  monory  for  this 
fiscal  year  that  is  below  the  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  Is  either  the 
flist  or  second? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  informed  that  thne 
were  three  appromiatlon  Mils  that  are 
under  the  budget — ^legislative  apprc^rl- 
atloDS,  Treasury  and  Poet  Ofllce,  and 
State  and  Justice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  Post  Ofllce 
OperaUoQ  ought  to  be  below  the  budget. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Post  Ofllce 
Is  operating  more  efficiently  than  it  used 
to.  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  can  take  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  making  a  point 
of  the  eflkdent  operation  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  I  was  making  the  point 
that  since  some  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment appropriations  have  been  elim- 
inated with  Installation  of  the  corpora- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  standing  largely  on 
its  own  feet. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course,  the  effect  of 
that  has  not  yet  been  made  apparent  in 
the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  win  likely 
get  a  bin  soon  for  about  $400  minion  for 
the  new  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  RHODES.  WeU,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Is  speaking  about  something 
In  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  has  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Junior  member  of  the  delegation  from 
Tennessee.  I  want  to  take  tills  otvortu- 
nlty  to  thank  the  ranking  member  of 
our  delegation,  the  esteemed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  oo  PubUc  Works  Ap- 
propriatloos  and  praise  htm  for  the  fine 


Job  he  does  both  fOr  the  Congreas  and 
for  our  State. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
HJ(.  10090. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  TUrd  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee  is  In 
the  heart  of  TVA  land.  I  want  to  take  a 
momoit  to  address  myself  to  that  portion 
of  the  appropriation  biU. 

As  you  aU  know,  appropriations  to  the 
Tennessee  Vaney  Authority  are  Umlted 
to  the  water  resources  iHt>gram  and  re- 
lated activities  in  the  area  normally  fi- 
nanced at  the  Federal  level.  The  TVA 
power  projects  begim  since  the  mld- 
I950's  have  been  financed  from  its  elec- 
tric power  revenues  and  through  the  sale 
of  braids  and  notes  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1959. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  look  at 
the  benefits  which  have  been  reaped 
through  the  expenditure  of  the  water  re- 
sources and  development  funds  approved 
by  the  Congress  over  the  years. 

Ih  1949  a  pamphlet  hliKhly  critical  of 
TVA  was  published  by  an  organization 
caUed  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education.  In  that  book  the  author.  Dean 
Russdl,  chlded  TVA  for  grossly  under- 
estimating freight  tonnage  on  the  navi- 
gable waterway  it  was  building  in  the 
Tennessee  VaUey. 

Dean  Russdl  referred  to  a  1938  TVA 
report  which  estimated  that  freight  ton- 
nage on  the  Tennessee  River  would  reach 
8  million  tons  by  1946.  Ignoring  the  fact 
tiiat  Woiid  War  n  intervened  between 
the  date  of  the  estimate  and  1946.  Mr. 
RusseU  cited  the  fact  that  ooly  2.4  mU- 
Uon  tons  of  freight  moved  on  the  water- 
way in  that  year  as  an  nample  of  a  gross 
mistake  by  TVA  in  estlmattng  the  utUlty 
of  its  work. 

U  Dean  RusseU  were  writing  today  he 
would  have  to  look  for  another  example, 
for  In  1970  not  8  million  tons,  but  over 
25  minion  tons  of  f  relent  moved  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  llils  tonnage  was  an 
Increase  of  more  than  100  percent  since 
1960  and  is  fuU  vindication  of  the  esti- 
mates made  by  TVA  planners  over  30 
years  ago.  Furthermore,  estimates  made 
by  TVA  for  tlie  first  5  months  of  1971 
show  traffic  growth  continuing  with  a  12- 
percent  Increase  in  tonnage. 

The  benefits  of  a  navigable  Teimessee 
River  q>read  far  beyond  its  immediate 
region.  In  1970  about  78  percent  of  the 
traflle  «i  the  Tennessee  River  either 
came  frran  or  was  destined  for  points 
outside  the  Tennessee  Vsdley  on  the  21- 
State  Itfississlppl  Vaney-gulf  waterway 
system. 

Today  newspnnt  from  a  plant  In  Ten- 
nessee Is  barged  to  Oklahoma,  and  grain 
from  the  plains  States  is  carried  by  navi- 
gable waterway  to  Tennessee  River  ports. 
And  a  new  system  of  water  transporta- 
tion is  f  aclUtatlng  the  shiimient  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  Tennessee  VaUey  area  to 
overseas  ports.  This  system  utilizes  smaU 
barges  or  lighters  which  are  towed  to 
ocean  ports  where  the  barge  Itself  is 
loculed  into  huge  barge-carrying  ships. 

The  availability  of  the  navigable  chan- 
nel on  the  Tennessee  River  has  been  a 
great  spur  to  the  economy  of  the  area. 
Private  Industry  has  invested  12  blUlon 
in  over  200  Tennessee  River  waterfront 
plants,  terminals,  and  distribution  faciU- 


tlea.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  this  invest- 
ment has  occurred  since  the  modem  9- 
foot  navigation  channel  was  completed 
on  the  mainstream  in  1945,  and  more 
than  half  has  been  invested  since  1961. 

These  results  show  the  value  of  a  well 
planned  navigation  channel  to  what  once 
was  an  eeonomlcaUy  depressed  area. 
These  results  did  not  Just  hiux>en.  In 
addition  to  the  waterway  they  depended 
upon  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  weU  as  private  individuals. 

Mr.  MTZKTiTi.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MT7.KT.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  support  for  the 
$100,000  appropriation  recommended 
for  the  Reddles  River  Dam  project  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  requested  this  level  of 
funding,  and  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  responded  favorably  to 
that  request. 

This  $100,000  for  preconstruction 
planning  wUl  enable  the  project  to  go 
forward  at  a  consistent  pace,  and  speed 
the  day  when  actual  construction  can 
begin  on  this  vltaUy  needed  project. 

If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  VS. 
Army  can  finalize  the  plans  for  this  dam 
this  year,  the  administration  can.  and 
I  feel  confident,  wiU  see  fit  to  request 
substantiaUy  greater  funds  next  year 
for  more  progress  toward  final  cconple- 
tion  of  the  Reddles  River  Dam. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
supportlhg  this  $100,000  funding  level. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1 3rleld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PiKX). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
it  very  miKh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  lltUe  dialogue  with  the  gentleman 
regarding  an  item  in  this  blU  which  is 
found  on  page  51  of  the  committee 
report. 

This  has  been  a  very  controversial 
dredging  project  out  in  my  territory  for 
a  long  time  and  I  hare  always  opposed 
it  in  the  past.  The  problem  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  an  oil  company  wants 
to  dredge  a  harbor  and  make  it  a  bigger 
oil  terminal,  while  conservationists  do 
not  want  this  to  be  done. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
If  it  ought  to  be  done,  the  oil  company 
could  weU  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

However.  I  Uke  the  language  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  and  I  simply  want 
to  make  sure  it  sas^s  what  it  means  and 
means  what  it  says.  This  is  the  language: 

The  S50.000  recommended  in  the  blU,  Is 
solely  for  a  review  of  alternatives  to  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  a  petroleum  supply  for  the 
area  Including  consideration  of  the  ecologi- 
cal aspects. 

The  first  thing  that  concerns  me,  be- 
yond looking  at  the  problem  of  providing 
petroleum  for  an  area,  is  why  is  this  in 
the  construction  part  of  the  blU  and  not 
in  the  study  part  of  the  bin? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentie- 
man has  read  the  language  in  the  re- 
port correcUy.  It  is  solely  for  a  study  of 
alternatives.  The  reason  it  is  in  this  sec- 
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tion  is  because  it  Is  an  authorized  project 
and  this  is  the  proper  place  for  the  fund- 
ing of  such  a  review  of  alternatives  to  the 
authorized  plan. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentieman  very 
much.  I  win  be  able  to  say  not  only  to 
myself  but  also  to  my  constituents  that  I 
can  safely  vote  for  this  study  of  alterna- 
tive ways  of  providing  petroleum  to  the 
area  without  furthering  this  particular 
dredging  project. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentie- 
man is  correct.  This  measure  does  not  In 
any  sense  Initiate  planning  on  the 
project^ 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentieman  very 
much.  Just  one  final  question.  I  also  ap- 
preciate fully  the  language  that  says  that 
this  win  Include  fuU  consideratiiHi  of  the 
ecological  aspects  if  we  are  entitied  un- 
der this  study  to  get  an  environmental 
impact  statement  from  the  Environment 
Protection  Agency.  I  would  like  that  to 
be  done  also. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  commit- 
tee would  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
requirement. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
sponse the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  given — and  I 
would  agree  with  the  statement  that  he 
has  given  in  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pna) — ^I  would  point  out  that  the  lan- 
guage on  page  51  of  the  report  does  speU 
out  that  the  $50,000  recommended  in  the 
bill  will  be  used  solely  for  review  of  alter- 
natives. I  might  also  add  that  on  page  41 
in  the  table  for  the  constniction.  general 
appropriation  there  is  further  emphasts 
with  reference  to  Port  Jefferson,  and  tn 
parenthesis  it  again  spells  out  that  this 
iB  for  "review  of  alternatives." 

I  would  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  in  his  statement  that,  in  no 
case,  are  we  Initiating  planning  for  this 
project  I  am  aware  of  the  very  deep 
interest  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
has  in  this  area,  his  concern  about  get- 
Ing  oU  to  the  people  there  as  weU  as  his 
concern  about  the  environment  and  his 
concern  about  Port  Jefferson  Harbor 
Itself. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  that  is  the  way  the  com- 
mittee has  handled  it,  I  am  happy  to 
see  it  so  handled.  I  would  like  to  estab- 
lish some  legislative  history  so.  first  of 
aU.  I  can  survive  back  home;  and  second 
of  aU,  that  I  am  sure  that  nobo«^  is 
throwing  me  a  curve  and  that  this  is  not 
coming  in  through  the  back  door. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  assure  the 
gentieman  that  we  are  not  throwing  any 
Member  a  curve. 

Mr.  Chalmiaa  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Whir)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  water 
users  of  the  El  Paso  VaUey  of  west  Texas 
wUl  be.  eqieclaUy  pleased  If  the  House 
today  accepts  the  recommendation  of  the 
appropriations  ccanmlttee  and  approves 
an  expenditure  of  $500,000  to  begin  a 
rehabUltation  and  betterment  project  for 
El  Paso  County  Water  Improvement 
District  No.  1. 

This  project  Is  to  be  paid  for  by  the 


irrigators  themselves,  through  increas- 
ing and  extending  the  amounts  of  their 
annual  payments  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. A  contract  was  signed  on 
February  12  this  year  for  some  $5.5  mU- 
Uon  to  carry  on  a  program  of  rehabUlta- 
tion and  betterment,  oonslBtlng  prlncl- 
paUy  of  the  concrete  lining  of  canals  and 
laterals  to  prevwit  loss  of  water  through 
seepage  and  absorption  by  water-con- 
suming plants.  This  contract  was  signed 
after  the  adoption  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  so  the  necessary  fimds  were 
not  Included. 

"Hie  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  however, 
informed  me  it  had  the  capablUty,  in 
staff  and  faculties,  to  utilize  $500,000 
on  this  project  in  fiscal  1972.  The  nec- 
essary studies  and  plans  have  been  made 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  ready 
to  go  to  work  if  Congress  approves  the 
appropriation. 

I  beUeve  it  Is  essential  to  begin  this 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  Water  users 
of  our  area,  and  this  includes  the  dty  of 
El  Paso,  are  rationed  this  year  at  the 
rate  of  1.85  acre-feet  per  acre  of  water 
right  land.  It  requires  3  feet  to  irrigate 
a  crop.  If,  as  it  now  appears,  we  are  in 
another  drought  cycle  in  the  Southwest, 
the  situation  could  be  even  worse  next 
year.  The  water  level  in  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  is  expected  to  faU  to  its  low- 
est point  In  aom&  15  years,  and  there  is 
genuine  concern  over  the  possible  loss 
of  fish  and  deterioration  of  recreational 
faculties. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  water 
resources  are  measured  in  terms  of  acre- 
inches  instead  of  acre-feet,  and  eveiy 
acre-inch  that  can  be  saved  for  beneficial 
use  is  precious.  I  bdieve  time  is  of  great 
Importance  In  this  water  conservation 
project,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  accept 
this  addition  to  the  administration 
budget. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pid)Uc  Woito  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  for  its  reqNmse  to 
the  request  I  made  on  May  18.  when  I 
was  joined  by  the  president  and  manager 
of  the  El  Paso  County  Water  Improve- 
ment District  No.  1.  I  beUeve  the  ap- 
proval of  this  a]n>ropriation  \a  a  water 
conservaU(Hi  measure  of  high  priority. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man from  California,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee.  < 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  jrielding.  I  refer  to  the  table  on 
page  15  of  the  report,  and  caU  to  his  at- 
tention three  items  on  the  righthand 
side:  $270,000,  $295,000,  and  $475,000.  I 
understand  that  under  the  language  and 
Interpretation  of  the  language  that  these 
are  considered  sis  construction  items,  and 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  fact  that  these  are  in  ^ect 
experimental  construction  items.  In 
other  words,  where  these  circular  or 
linear  accelerators  exist — and  they  cost 
varying  amounts  from  $100  to  $200  mU- 
Uon — that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
lay  electrical  lines  off  to  the  offshoots  of 
the  beams  that  they  use.  Technically,  It 
is  construction,  but  actually  in  the  case 
of  the  $475,000  figure  there,  that  amount 
of  money,  I  am  told  by  Dr.  PinoFsky,  the 
appropriation  would  be  vital  to  a  num- 
ber of  experiments.  These  lines  are  laid 


and  experiments  are  made  and  then  they 
are  taken  away.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  permanent  construction.  It  Is  con- 
struction that  is  necessary  to  lay  elec> 
trical  lines  and  construct  chambers  and 
that  sort  of  thing  at  the  end  of  the  spurs 
which  are  necessary  to  increase  the  uti- 
lization of  the  accelerator. 

WhUe  it  is  smaU  in  amount,  it  gives  a 
multipUcation  of  experiments  we  had  at 
one  time.  So  if  this  is  brought  before  the 
gentieman  in  conference  by  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  and  explained  more 
fully  then  I  wUl  take  the  time  to  explain 
it  today,  I  hope  the  gentieman  win  look 
upon  it  not  as  construction  per  se,  but 
as  the  necessary  experimental  devices  in 
experiments  which  win  multiply  the  uses 
of  the  different  expensive  accelerators 
that  have  been  buUt. 

Mi*.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  appreciate  Uie  gentieman's 
comments.  These  reductions  are  in  line 
with  the  action  taken  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bin,  and  the  committee  win  cer- 
tainly give  consideration  to  the  gentle- 
men's recommendations  in  the  confer- 
ence action. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stbattoh)  . 

ISi.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  because  I  have  a  feeling  that 
this  is  where  I  came  in.  I  remember  12 
years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  this  body 
as  a  new  Congressman,  representing  a 
district  centering  on  the  dty  of  Sche- 
nectady, where  the  great  General  Electric 
turbine  manufacturing  faciUties  are 
located,  making  a  speech  on  this  floor. 
I  think  perhaps  at  the  time  this  same  biU 
was  up,  and  pointing  out  then  the  eco- 
nomic distress  that  existed  in  Sche- 
nectady in  1958,  because  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  electrical  Industry,  and 
pointing  the  finger  to  the  TVA  authority 
which  had  Just  purchased  several  turbine 
generators  from  inland  instead  of  from 
Schenectady. 

Today,  12  years  later,  we  are  faced 
with  a  simUar  situation,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  looking  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  a 
distinguished  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  one  who  has  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  TVA,  but  also 
because  we  are  confronted  again  with  a 
simUar  problem  created  by  foreign  com- 
petition for  American  Jobs.  Unemploy- 
ment is  spreading  around  the  country. 
The  electrical  industry  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit.  Some  2.000  Jobs  In  tiie 
electrical  industry  have  been  lost  throu^ 
foreign  imports.  Yet  within  the  last  cou- 
ple of  months  the  TVA  has  gone  to  Swit- 
zerland to  buy  two  massive  sets  of  turtdne 
generators  and  has  ignored  the  American 
turbine  firms  where  unemployment  is 
rising. 

I  have  had  communications  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  TVA.  He  pcrints  out  to 
me  that  the  American  differential  is  only 
6  percent,  and  that  the  difference  in  the 
various  bids  offered  was  much  greater 
than  that.  WeU,  I  must  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  national  interest  requires  us  to 
raise  this  buy  American  differential.  And 
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It  seems  to  me  the  TVA  ou^t  to  recognize 
more  stnuigly  than  It  does  the  need  to 
buy  American  products  with  the  xaaaes 
that  this  jmbUc  organization  Is  getdng 
through  its  public  (veratloDs. 

I  know  the  gentlonan  from  Tomessee, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Evnre,  Is  sympathetic  to  this  problem, 
because  he  made  remarks  to  this  effect 
on  the  floor  <mly  the  other  day.  I  hc«)e 
we  can  enlist  his  support  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  at  a  time  such  as  the 
present,  we  ought  to  be  expecting  the 
TVA  to  try  harder  to  buy  American  and 
help  preserve  the  Jobs  of  Americans. 

Ibe  CHAIRliAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

lilr.  KVIN8  of  Texmessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yortc  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  additional  time  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  jrielding  to  me. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  but  because  fimds  for 
the  power  generating  activities  of  TVA 
are  not  included  in  this  bill,  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  germane.  But  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
could  advise  me  whether  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  some  change  in  the 
practice  of  TVA? 

I  recall  when  I  made  this  same  speech 
of  mtaie  some  12  years  ago,  the  chairman 
at  that  time  generously  assured  me  of 
his  concern.  And  I  do  not  know  what 
particular  buttons  he  pushed,  but  I  do 
remember  when  the  next  big  TVA  con- 
tract came  along  General  Electric  was  in 
the  running  and  may  even  have  been 
successful.  So  I  am  hoping  perhaps  the 
gentleman  can  pull  the  same  kind  of 
magic  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  again  this 
year,  because  900  Jobs  in  my  district  for 
1  year  are  Involved  in  these  contracts. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  win  say  I  am  also  concerned,  but 
I  suggest  the  gentleman  address  his  at- 
tention to  ^tngntting  the  Buy  American 
Act  which  TVA  is  required  to  take  into 
consideration  in  its  procurement  proce- 
dures. 

A  report  was  brought  to  my  attention 
recently  which  stated  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  goierators  purchased 
by  TVA  are  now  being  bought  from  for- 
^gn  sources,  and  this  affects  our  bal- 
anoe-of-payments  situation.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  practice  not  only  by 
TVA,  but  also  by  other  agencies.  I  hope 
the  act  can  be  amended  to  give  them 
more  latitude  in  making  awards  imder 
the  competitive  bidding  procedures. 

So  perhmx  the  gentleman  could  ad- 
dress his  attention  to  amending  Ute  Boy 
American  Act. 

BCr.  STOATTON.  I  hope  I  can  oount 
on  the  gentleman's  oooperati(m.  And  let 
me  say  that  I  shall  introduce  new  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  Buy  American  differ- 
ential, in  view  of  our  current  unon- 
ployment  problems,  from  a  mere  0  per- 
cent, which  is  almost  nothing  in  today's 
market,  to  the  same  50  percent  which 
earrmtly  aindtes  to  all  Defense  Depart- 
ment purchases.  Our  torUne  genetafclnK 
manufacturing  capabilities  are  also  part 
of  our  defense  bcMe,  and  we  must  cer- 
tainly act  to  protect  it  and  the  people  who 
do  that  productive  activity. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I.  too,  want  to  express  the  broad 
general  support  of  the  Members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  this  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us  today.  I  believe  it  does  reflect 
careful  consideration,  intensive  and  re- 
flective hearings,  and  experienced  and 
capable  background  and  staff  woriL 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  per- 
sonally would  support  every  project  in 
it  any  more  than  I  am  sure  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  would  want  to 
have  it  suggested  that  they  personally 
support  every  project.  But,  overall,  it  is 
a  bill  that  is  below  the  budget.  Tbiem  has 
been  applied  legislative  judgment  to 
some  of  the  problems  in  which  the  vari- 
ous executive  agencies  have  needed  some 
legislative  guidance. 

The  bill  applies  a  mature  realism  to 
our  wata  resources  program,  a  program 
that  continues  to  come  uxider  attack 
from  two  segments,  which  I  suggest  are 
frequently  either  ill-informed  or  incor- 
rectly informed. 

One  group  may  be  broadly  called  the 
environmentalists,  who  look  upon  water 
resources  development  as  inconsistent 
with  environmental  considerations.  Cer- 
tainly quite  the  contrary  is  true,  for  by 
controlling  flooding,  by  increa^ng  the 
supply  and  quality  of  water,  by  con- 
trolling alluvial  erosion,  damages  to  land 
uid  forests  tmd  structxires.  this  program 
certainly  does  protect  both  our  natural 
and  manmade  environment. 

I  wanted  to  again  reiterate  the  re- 
marks that  our  subcommittee  chairman 
did  make  In  this  connection  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  pages 
5  and  6  of  the  committee  report,  which 
deal  with  that  problem. 

Then  there  is  another  group  which  is 
frequently  equally  unrealistic,  that 
might  be  termed  the  scioitiflc  dream- 
ers, who  for  several  years  have  told  us 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  technological 
breakthroughs  so  that  atomic  or  nuclear 
power  will  supersede  the  requirements 
for  hydroelectric  power.  But  every 
knowledgeable  person  who  has  come  be- 
fore us  in  the  past  7  years  has  advised 
us  that  this  is  not  a  practical  prospect. 
In  fact,  the  demands  for  energy  of  all 
kinds  continue  to  mount  so  that  from 
all  available  sources  we  simply  have  not 
been  keeping  up  with  the  demand  or  with 
the  requirements  for  energy. 

I  hope  that  no  one  wlU  be  misled  in  the 
belief  that  the  new  emphasis  on  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactors,  for 
Instance,  represents  an  alternative  to  the 
continued  devel(H;mient  of  our  traditional 
sources  of  energy  of  all  kinds. 

I  believe  I  should  disassociate  myself 
frtMn  some  of  the  rather  harsh  language 
which  appears  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
report  under  the  title  of  "Impoundment 
of  Public  Works  Funds."  Actually,  the 
amount  placed  in  rescxve  for  deferred 
mending  was  quite  modest  when  one 
oonsiden  the  overall  fiscal  condition  of 
our  Oovermnent. 

What  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  did  was  to  defer  the  amount  of 
oongreasiainal  add-ons  across  the  board. 
If  thedefnrals  had  been  <n  a  idck  and 


choose  bads,  I  am  sure  that  office  would 
have  been  accused  of  favoritism.  There 
was  a  rationale  to  what  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  did.  and  oet- 
talnly  all  of  us  do  understcmd  that  we 
could  not  legally  require  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds,  and  Just  as  certainly  that 
this  is  not  the  first  nor  will  it  be  Hob  last 
time  that  appropriated  funds  have  been 
withheld  from  expenditure  during  a  par- 
ticular fiscal  year.  Indeed,  I  can  recall  a 
few  years  ago  when,  under  another  Presi- 
dent, substantial  amounts  for  constric- 
tion were  frozen  in  order  to  induce 
construction  contractors  to  sharpoi  their 
pencils  at  a  time  when  construction  costs 
were  sharply  escalating. 

So  while  I  can  share  some  of  the  con- 
oem  which  the  report  strongly  expresses, 
there  is  another  side  to  this  coin.  Mr. 
Weinberger  in  his  appearance  before  our 
subcommittee  did  effectively  display  that 
side  of  the  coin  to  us. 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  mention  the 
often-mentioned  and  annually  debated 
planning  fimds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project.  Some  years  such  funds 
have  been  in  Uie  budget  and  sometimes 
they  have  not.  In  each  year  conflicting 
flgures  have  been  given.  The  Senate  has 
included  the  planning  funds  and  the 
House  has  deleted  them. 

A  few  years  ago  we  initiated  a  staff  in- 
vestigation to  attempt  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicts in  the  flgiu*es,  and  in  general  the 
staff  investigation  sunwrted  the  figures 
of  the  Corps  of  EIngineers. 

I  Joined  at  that  time  with  the  then 
acting  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
irAND),  in  a  rather  extended  examina- 
tion— ^in  fact,  it  might  have  hem  more 
properly  called  a  cross  examination,  I 
suppose— of  witnesses  relating  to  that  in- 
vestigation. Up  to  that  time  both  of  us 
had  opposed  planning  funds  for  Dickey- 
Uncoln.  Since  that  time  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  sxipported  the 
planning  funds. 

My  position  for  several  years  has  beoi 
that  the  project  should  be  deferred,  but 
I  could  not  objectively  oppose  the  project 
on  the  basis  of  lack  of  economic  justifica- 
tion. 

This  year  we  have  brought  a  compro* 
mlse  to  you.  I  know  it  is  not  a  com- 
promise that  will  please  the  strong  par- 
tisans on  this  Issue,  but  to  the  proponents 
I  would  say  this  provides  an  opportunity 
for  consideration  of  a  revised  and  per- 
haps acceptable  smaller  project.  To  the 
opponents  I  would  say  this  buys  soma 
time  and  avoids  the  possibility  of  defeat 
in  relation  to  the  larger  project  that 
would  be  otherwise  considered  before  us. 

So  I  support  this  compromise  and  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
to  accept  it  as  the  best  current  solution 
of  this  vexing  problem. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Robisoh). 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  everyone  knows  by  now  the 
waA  assignments  of  several  of  our  sub- 
ccmmlttees  were  substantially  shuffled 
around,  earlier  this  year,  and  this  sub- 
committee was  one  of  those  affected.  Al- 
though we  lost  some  of  oar  previous 
budgetary  Jurisdiction  In  the  water  pOI- 
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httion  field,  we  did  gain  budgetary  review 
over  both  the  program  administered  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  sutjcommittee  also  gained  a  new 
chairman — the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evnrs) ,  to  whom  I 
should  now  like  to  pay  my  respects. 

JoK  E^mrs  is  one  of  Uiose  Congressmen 
who  does  his  homework  and  knows  his 
subject  matter,  and  he  insists  on  cover- 
ing the  latter  in  a  thorough  and  pains- 
taking manner.  As  a  subccnmnittee  chair- 
man, he  sets  a  fast  pace.  But,  if  he  works 
us  hard,  he  worlcs  himself  even  harder 
— so  much  so  that  one  often  wonders  how 
he  can  accomplish  all  that  he  does. 
Nevertheless,  despite  a  compulsion  to 
"get  on  with  things,"  he  is  always  pa- 
tient with  his  subcommittee  meinbers — 
and  I  think  sometimes  I  test  that  pa- 
tience— allowing  us  to  pursue  our  own 
interests  and  to  develop  our  record  often, 
probably,  beyond  a  point  where  he  may 
believe  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  go. 

It  is  for  that  kind  of  courtesy,  and 
patience,  and  for  his  overall  objectivity, 
as  well,  that  I  wish  to  thank  him,  and 
to  tell  him — as  well  as  our  colleagues — 
what  a  real  pleasure  it  has  been  to  serve 
under  his  chairmanship,  this  year,  and 
to  accept  his  leadership. 

The  marks  of  his  leadership,  along 
with  the  force  of  his  character,  can  be 
found  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill — and 
is  accranpanied  by  a  good  report— and  I 
recommend  both  to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  extend  my  re- 
marks so  as  to  cover  a  variety  of  specific 
matters  contained,  or  mentioned,  there- 
in. But,  til  the  time  now  allotted  me,  I 
plan  to  confine  my  thoughts — and  direct 
the  thoughts  of  my  colleagues — to  the 
power  aspects  of  this  bill  whose  title 
embraces,  and  perhaps  now  more  pn^)- 
erly  so  than  in  recent  years,  the  words: 
"power  development." 

In  these  difficult  and  complex  times,  it 
Is  inevitable  that  we  should  face  many 
dilemmas,  and  all  too-frequent  crises. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  of  those  devel- 
oping crises  creep  up  on  us  almost  un- 
beknownst, eventually  forcing  us — ^wlth 
their  sudden  seriousness — to  spend  our 
time  looking  for  short-nm  remedies,  in 
lieu  of  appljring  ourselves  diligently  and 
persistently  to  the  more-necessary  search 
for  true,  long-run  solutions. 

A  prime  example  of  what  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  developing  crisis  referred 
to,  alternatively,  as  the  "energy  crisis"  or 
"power  crisis,"  to  at  least  the  brink  of 
which  we  have  now  marched. 

It  is  one  of  a  piece  with  what  other 
people  refer  to  as  the  "environmental 
crisis"— the  public  interest  in  Which 
seems  almost  to  have  developed  over- 
night— and,  though  there  is  room  for  de- 
bate as  to  its  present  seriousness,  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  close  to  a  national  en- 
ergy crisis. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  certain  actions 
need  to  be  taken,  now,  if  such  a  crisis  is 
to  be  averted. 

When  I  first  came  on  this  subcommit- 
tee, 7  years  ago,  cme  of  my  earliest  con- 
cerns was  over  what  appMred  to  me  to 
be  a  near-total  lack  of  anything  resem- 
bling a  national  water  policy.  I  was 
shocked  by  the  absence,  particularly  at 


the  planning  level,  of  the  kind  of  con- 
sultation and  close  coordination  between 
those  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
water  resource  field,  that  came  before  us 
for  funding,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  "right  hand  knew  what  the  left  hand 
was  doing"  in  this  all-important  field, 
and  that  alternatives — not  to  mention 
priorities  of  anything  more  than  a  purely 
"political"  nature— were  properly  being 
considered. 

In  the  intervening  years,  this  situation 
has  been  largely  corrected  and,  if  we  now 
find  ourselves  unhappily  on  the  brink  of 
a  national  energy  crisis,  we  are,  happily 
now.  at  least  on  the  brink  of  having,  at 
last,  a  national  water  policy  worthy  of 
the  name. 

Of  course,  progress  In  this  latter  direc- 
tion has  been  brought  about  in  large  part 
by  virtue  of  congressional  action.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  high-level  study  group 
known  as  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion— whose  work  is  now  about  at  its  mid- 
point— will  eventually  give  us  our  first 
accurate,  long-range  assessment  of  our 
water  problems  and  requirements,  and 
identify  alternative  methods  for  dealing 
with  them.  The  stUl  new  Water  Resources 
Council,  now  operating  imder  the  able 
directorship  of  Don  Maughan,  has  al- 
ready brought  some  order  out  of  chaos 
in  water  resource  plansing,  and  has  sub- 
mitted for  administrative  consideration  a 
new,  multiobjective  system  for  planning 
that  will  more  accurately  portray  all 
benefits,  costs  and  effects  of  proposed 
projects  than  anything  we  have  had  be- 
fore, and  which  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Then,  there  is  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  last 
year,  the  creation  of  the  Envlroimiental 
Protection  Agency,  and  even  the  relm- 
plementation  of  such  old  statutes  as  the 
1899  Refuse  Act,  so-called,  all  ol  which— 
with  other  items — are  moving  us  toward 
that  desired  national  water  policy. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  forward  steps, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  the  im- 
pact of  the  steady  insistence  by  this  sub- 
committee— in  which  effort  this  partic- 
ular member  would  like  to  feel  he  has 
been  instrumental — upon  proper  consul- 
tation and  coordination  between  the  wa- 
ter-resource agencies  i^pearing  before 
us,  and  upon  their  careful  consideration 
of  the  environmental  effects  of  their 
works,  as  well  as  uix)n  their  honest  as- 
sessment of  available  alternatives  and 
objective  weighing  of  true  priorities.  The 
result  of  this  effort  on  our  part  cannot 
be  accurately  measured,  but  I  believe  It 
has  enabled  us  to  bring  you.  In  recent 
years,  public  works  appropriation  bills 
that  are  far  different  from  tiie  so-caUed 
"pork-barrel"  bills  (tf  bygone  days. 

But  now  I  suggest  that  it  is  time — ^in- 
deed, past  time — ^for  this  subcommittee, 
and  the  Congress,  to  give  an  equal 
amount  of  its  attention  to  the  need  for 
establishing  a  national  energy  policy, 
equally  worthy  of  the  name. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  pcdley  now. 

And  we  have  been  going  along  without 
one  even  in  the  face  of  repeated  warnings 
of  the  need  for  such  a  policy  as  those  por- 
trayed by  the  steady  mathematical  pro- 
gression in  the  national  ametlte  for  more 
and  more  dectrieal  energy — a  lyww^tyt 
rising  at  an  av««ge  rate  of  7  peroent  a 


year,  and  far  faster  than  the  population, 
a  rate  which,  unless  somehow  cuited, 
means  that  by  the  year  2000  Amerleans 
would  be  using  the  equivalent  of  76  tril- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  and  oth- 
er energy  sources,  or  neariy  four  tlmea 
the  isesent  usage  rate— and  even  more 
dramatically  portrayed  by  the  all  too  £ra> 
quent  "brownouts"  and  "blackouts"  ot 
recent  years. 

But  it  Is  when  one  ties  this  growing 
scarcity  of  tiectridty.  and  of  other  en- 
ergy soiutses,  into  our  new  understsmdlng 
of  the  "scarcity"  of  our  environment — 
that  no  longer  infinite  global  oivelope  of 
air,  water,  and  soil  that  sustains  life  on 
this  planet — that  one  begins  to  better 
understand  why  we  face  a  gathering 
crisis  of  alarming  proportions,  and  to  un- 
derstand why  I  earUer  said  that  the  de- 
veloping energy  crisis  and  the  environ- 
mental crisis  are  "of  a  piece"  with  on* 
another. 

In  a  series  of  excellent  stories  on  the 
energy  crisis,  as  appearing  recently  in 
the  New  York  Times,  John  Wilford 
writes: 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  Industzlsl  B«voltt- 
tlon  mui  unoonadoualy  but  <leclali«ly 
struck  a  FaustlaA  ^t«rg>ln.  giving  up  a 
bucolic  enTlronme&t  for  a  power  beyond  any- 
tblng  blB  and  bis  anlmali'  muaclas  could 
provide.  Tbls  eventuaUy  made  It  possible  for 
modem  man  to  command,  at  the  twist  of  a 
knot)  on  a  800-watt  television  set.  an  elec- 
trical focoe  the  equivalent  of  the  energy  oat- 
put  of  a  grown  man,  an  \inaeen  aUve.  and  to 
hame—  In  tbe  Saturn  6  moon-zocket  tbm 
power  of  900,000  boraea. 

Only  now — ^now  that  the  world  U  more 
crowded  and  energy  la  being  expended  at  a 
rate  more  prodlgous  than  any  oould  have 
foreaeen  when  Watt  Invented  the  eteam  m- 
glne — are  tbe  <'"pl1fnit1f>n«  beoomlng  itiarply 
defined  In  tbe  form  of  a  perplexing  question: 

Can  modem  man  atrlke  a  balance  wtaan  ha 
once  struck  a  bargainT 

llie  difficult  search  for  the  answer  to 
that  question — only  faArely  begim  by  any 
of  us  despite  our  collective  responsUril- 
Ity — ^leads  down  many  avenues:  econom- 
ic, technological,  ecological,  political,  so- 
cial, and  phllosophlcaL 

llils  subcommittee — and  this  membw 
thereof — ^would  like  you  to  know  that  we 
are  fully  aware  of  the  hard  choices  that 
must  be  made,  and  made  soon. 

Our  capacity  to  be  instrumental  In 
making  those  choices  Is  limited  by  our 
Jurisdiction.  We  do  have  oversight,  of 
course,  over  the  hydropower  programs 
of  such  agencies  as  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  multlheaded  energy  pro- 
gram of  the  TVA.  We  also  have  key  jur- 
isdiction over  civilian  nuclear-power  pro- 
gram of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— a  program  of  increasing  impor- 
tance at  this  time  because  more  and 
more  people  are  turning  toward  a  nu- 
clear-powered futtu%,  not  because  they 
have  learned  to  love  the  atom,  bat  be- 
cause few  of  them  can  think  of  any  other 
acceptable  answer  to  the  energy  crisis 
in  ttie  long  run.  And  we  now  have 
oversight  responsibilities  for  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — a  quasi- Judicial 
body  grounded  in  the  concept  of  adver- 
sary proceedings,  whose  present  author- 
ity limits  it  from  becoming  anything  Uke 
a  natlcmal  power  agmcy. 

I  hope — and  believe— it  Is  our  subcom- 
mittee^ Intflntian  in  tbe  years  ahead  to 
use  our  collective  Influence  In  these  i 
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to  hdp  guldens  toward  a  national  energy 
policy  In  the  same  ways  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  water.  Once  again,  here,  we  can 
insist  on  coordination  of  poUdee.  pro- 
grams, and  projects,  and  on  full  c<msld- 
eratioQ  of  alternatives,  priorities,  and 
environmental  effects,  as  weU.  We  can  be 
useful — and  I  bdleve  we  already  have — 
in  urging  the  ABC  to  come  still  further 
out  of  Its  f comer  "Ivory  tower";  and  I.  for 
one,  can  say  that,  after  hammering  away 
at  this  for  years,  I  was  most  pleased  at 
the  recent  CcnnmiBsion  decisloQ  to  aban- 
don Its  former  standard  of  "as  low  as 
practicable"  limit  on  radioactive  eiBuents. 
in  favor  of  a  numerical  limit  now  of  only 
1  percent,  or  lees,  of  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion deemed  permissible  under  the 
curroit  Federal  guidelines  for  power 
reactors. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HosicKi) ,  called  the  old  "as  low  as  prac- 
ticable" limit  a  "crystal  unclear  phrase. 
If  ever  there  was  one,"  and  then  went  on 
to  say: 

The  AXO  hM  ftTOided  putting  any  numer- 
ical valuw  on  this.  As  %  TMUlt,  whUe  the  In- 
duBtry  may  haye  an  undetBtaiuUng  of  what 
Is  going  on,  the  pubUe  still  does  not.  and  If 
the  publlo  does  not  understand.  I  fail  to  see 
what  has  been  aocompllahed  other  than  the 
wedding  of  already  founded  suspldona,  fecus 
and  alarms. 

If  nuclear  power  is  ever  to  achieve  Its 
once-brlght  pnunlse,  it  must  first  achieve 
public  acceptance.  The  American  public, 
long  accustomed  to  thinlring  of  the  atom 
almost  solely  in  terms  of  destruction,  is 
quite  prcverly  anxious  about  the  radia- 
tion ha2sards  that  may  accompany  Its 
constructive  appllcatioDs.  This  subcom- 
mltte  shares  in  those  concerns.  This  sub- 
committee— and  this  monber  thereof — 
is  fully  aware  of  our  responsibilities  for 
examining  Into  those  concerns  and  for 
insuring,  as  best  we  can.  Uie  safety  of  the 
American  public,  and  we  believe  we  are 
fulfilling  those  responsibilities. 

But,  once  again,  we  cannot  alone  move 
this  Nation  toward  a  balanced,  realistic. 
and  reqxjnsible  energy  policy.  Legislative 
action  is  needed,  here,  even  as  it  has  come 
In  the  water  resource  field.  Other  sub- 
committees of  our  parent  committee 
must  provide  the  necessary  level  of  re- 
search to  produce  cleaner  energy  from 
other  fuels,  or  to  find  other  and  newer 
sources  of  energy  which  nearly  everyone 
ctmcedes  are  available. 

In  addition,  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees  of  this  Congress  ought 
to  produce  action  this  year  on  at  least 
two  of  the  President's  proposals:  For  a 
new.  national  system  of  planning  for 
powerplant  and  transmission  line  siting, 
in  which  the  public  would  have  a  voice, 
and.  most  importantly,  for  a  Department 
at  Natural  Resources  which  I  see  as  a 
"must"  If  we  are  to  quickly  achieve  a 
Integrated  energy  program,  and  which  I 
also  see  as  something  every  environmen- 
talists' organization  ought  to  be  lobbying 
for  instead  of  spending  their  time  on 
such  "baby  with  the  bathwater"  amend- 
ments as  that  offered  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
another  appropriation  biU  calling  for  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  stream  channel- 
isation. 

Jxi  summary,  then,  we  can  have — ^we 


must  have — a  naflonal  energy  policy, 
and  soon. 

TUs  subcommittee  will  do  Its  part  In 
that  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  call 
upon  our  colleagues  for  their  cooperation. 

In  other  areas,  while  still  thinking 
about  the  programs  of  the  AEC.  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  express 
my  regret  over  the  resignation — although 
the  same  has  been  anticipated  for  kodr 
time — of  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  as  its 
Chairman.  Dr.  Seaborg  has  had  to  sail 
some  unexpectedly  stormy  waters,  of 
late,  as  will  his  successor,  but  he  is  a 
great  scientist,  a  great  nuclear  pioneer, 
and  I  believe  his  talents  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  Nation  he  served  so  well. 

It  is  imder  his  leadership  that,  of  late, 
the  AEC  has  been  coming  out  of  its 
shdl — a  necessary  thing,  certainly,  in 
light  of  the  public  concerns  about  nu- 
clear power,  concerns  that  have  been 
whipped  up  too  often  by  some  less  than 
objective  critics,  but  concerns  that  can 
only  be  answered  in  the  full  light  of  day 
and.  then,  by  the  AEC,  itself.  In  this 
regard,  I  should  think  the  AEC  would 
welcome,  finally,  the  divorce  between  its 
responsibilities  for  developing  and  for 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  nuclear  power 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  responsibility 
for  promoting  the  use  of  such  power  on 
the  other,  as  contemplated  in  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  dual  responsibility  has 
given  rise  to  possibly  unfounded  charges 
of  a  confiict  of  interest  in  which  public 
safety  might  be  the  loser;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  has  been  the  case  up  to  now. 
certainly,  but  I  would  agree  with  these 
words  from  the  President's  departmental 
reorganization  proposal  that — 

The  time  has  come  when  the  need  to  nur- 
ture a  new  energy  technology,  which  was 
part  of  the  justlflc&tlon  for  the  separate 
organisation  of  the  AEC  in  1946.  should  give 
way  to  an  organiaation  formed  around  the 
purpose  to  which  the  technology  was  di- 
rected, and  these  further  words:  The  bene- 
fits to  be  obtained  from  a  balanced  and  in- 
tegrated power  program  are  the  overriding 
consideration. 

As  is  noted  In  the  report,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  accepted  the  new,  high  pri- 
ority emphasis  placed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  AEC  on  the  development  of 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  Al- 
though the  IMFBR  is  considered  by  most 
scientists  to  be  the  next  major  step  for- 
ward in  nuclear  technology — a  view  gen- 
erally shared  by  the  subcommittee — ^it 
does  have  its  critics,  among  them  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead,  the  anthropologist,  who 
has  filed  a  suit  in  Federal  court  against 
the  program  in  an  effort,  apparently,  to 
stir  a  national  debate  on  the  advisability 
of  developing  the  breeder.  Such  a  debate 
will  come,  in  any  event,  and  the  AEC 
should — and.  imder  its  new  Chairman. 
wUl,  one  hopes — provide  the  public  and 
the  Congress  with  all  the  information  it 
can  as  to  the  potential  impact  fA  breeder 
reactors  on  the  environment,  much  of 
which  will  only  become  clearer,  of  course, 
as  the  development  work  progresses. 

Reactor  safety,  too,  continues  to  be  of 
valid  concern — both  to  me  and  to  many 
others.  Our  subcommittee  is  recommend- 
ing $42,940,000  for  these  purposes  this 
year — up  from  $35,940,000  last  year.  The 


ABC  witnesses  said  this  was  enough; 
whether  it  is  or  not,  in  light  of  some  of 
the  safety  problems  that  of  late  have 
come  into  view  and  which  the  Com- 
mission has  moved  to  correct,  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  Judge.  I  assume  the  si^bcommit- 
tee  will  continue  to  be  very  interested  in. 
this  regard. 

The  sid)commlttee  has  loin>ed  $8  mil- 
lion off  the  budget  request  for  the  AEC's 
weapons  program,  basied  more  cm  antici- 
pated "slippages"  than  anything  else — 
a  subject  matter  that  brings  to  mind  the 
dispute  over  the  so-called  Cannikin  test 
now  still  tentatively  scheduled  for 
"shoot-off"  at  Amchitka  Island  in  Alaska, 
sometime  in  October.  This  issue  has  been 
a  very  difficult  one  for  me.  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  both  sides  in  the  de- 
bate, and  have  weighed — as  best  one 
can — the  national  security  "pros"  against 
the  largely  unknown  environmental 
"cons."  It  has  been  a  difficult  issue  for 
me  because,  as  the  record  will  show,  I 
have  not  been  a  supporter  of  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system,  but  only  of 
research  and  development  work  on  such 
a  system  in  the  hopes  that  it  would  never 
have  to  be  used.  The  current  SALT  talks 
have  somewhat  enhanced  this  latter  pos- 
sibility, though  with  no  certainty,  as  yet. 
However,  while  I  have  been  tempted  to 
support  the  anticipated  amendment  to 
strike  the  residual  testing  funds  for  Can- 
nikin from  this  bUI — and  note  that  most 
of  such  funds  have  already  been  spent 
from  prior  appropriations — it  Is  my  de- 
cision now  that  only  the  President  Is 
qualified  to  make  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  go  on  with  this  experi- 
ment. I  hope  he  wUl  decide  not  to  go 
ahead,  but  I  do  not  feel  qualified— put- 
ting it  simply — to  interpose  my  Judg- 
ment ahead  of  his. 

One  other  matter  in  the  AEC  portion 
of  our  bill — ^the  continuing  development 
work  on  a  nuclear-powered,  fully  im- 
plantable, artificial  heart.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  progress  being  made  in  this  con- 
nection, the  work  to  date  indicating  that 
no  insurmountable  technological  prob- 
lems exist  against  eventual  success  on 
this  endeavor  which  can  mean  so  much 
for  mankind.  I  wish  this  effort — which, 
without  intending  any  pun,  has  been 
something  that  has,  for  years  now,  been 
close  to  my  hesirt — could  go  faster,  but 
we  have  allowed  the  full,  authorized 
amount,  and  hope  it  will  be  used  ex- 
peditiously. 

With  regard  to  the  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  water-resource 
field.  I  continue  to  be  favorably  impressed 
with  the  new  look  this  agency  Is  de- 
veloping— a  "new  look"  we  have  steadily 
encouraged,  with  its  proper  emphasis  on 
environmental  concerns  and  effects.  The 
environmental  guidelines  the  corps  has 
adopted  at  field-office  levels  are  men- 
tioned in  our  report,  and  are  ccmmiend- 
able  if  properly  adhered  to,  which  is 
something  one  expects  EPA  to  also  mon- 
itor. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  corps  is 
yet  in  a  position  to  become  the  "darling" 
of  the  environmentalists'  groups,  but 
those  groups — and  the  more-objective 
members  thereof — ought  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  what  the  corps  is  doing  now. 
and  to  how  it  is  doing  It,  Instead  of  to 
what  the  corps  used  to  do  with  a  some- 
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times  heavy-handed  disregard  for  en- 
vironmental effects. 

The  corps  is  to  be  especially  com- 
mended for  its  pioneer  work,  now,  in  the 
field  of  regional  waste-water  manage- 
ment procedures,  as  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port and  detailed  in  the  hesirings.  It  also 
has  a  tremendous  new  Job  on  its  hands  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  the 
newly  found  antipollution  potential  in 
the  old  1899  Refuse  Act.  It  is  early,  yet. 
to  tell,  how  this  endeavor  will  work  out — 
nor  to  foresee  all  the  administrative  and 
enforcement  problems  that  may  ensue — 
but,  at  least,  we  have  allowed  the  corps 
all  the  additional  personnel  that  it  says 
it  will  need  in  this  regard  this  year. 

There  is,  one  will  notice,  a  $375,000 
"General  Investigations"  item  In  the  bill 
for  the  Susquehanna  River — that  great 
natural  resource  so  important  to  the  res- 
idents of  my  congressional  district,  as  for 
the  other  residents  of  this  river  basin 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land. This  is  a  follow-on  item,  and  rep- 
resents the  capability  of  the  corps  this 
year  in  this  regard,  to  enable  it  to  be- 
gin to  sort  out  the  values  of,  and  priori- 
ties between,  the  various,  specific  water- 
resource  projects  identified  by  the  now- 
complete  comprdtiensive  restudy  of  our 
entire  river  basin.  The  report  on  that 
study — and  exhaustive  study,  if  ever 
there  was  one — ^Is  now  available  for  pub- 
lic information  and  ctMisideration.  It 
presents  the  people  of  the  river  basin 
with  a  review  of  their  river's  problems 
and  needs,  projected  many  years  ahead, 
and  with  a  variety  of  "action  plans"  to 
be  piusued,  or  not'  as  those  people  see 
fit,  for  the  river's  preservation,  improve- 
ment, and  balanced  development.  Let  it 
be  understood  by  those  people — as  I  un- 
derstand it — that  this  is  not  the  corps' 
plan  for  our  river,  but  is  instead  a  de- 
tailed working  document  from  which 
the  residents  of  the  basin  can  better 
understand  their  (K>portunities  and  re- 
quirements for  making  this  a  "model" 
river  basin.  As  such,  it  needs  to  be  at- 
tracting more  public  interest  than  it  has, 
80  far — perhi^  some  people  have  been 
scared  away  by  the  forbidding  size  of 
the  multlvolume  report — and  I  hope 
that  such  an  interest  will  now  begin  to 
develop,  perhtyis  stimulated  by  such  lo- 
cal groups  with  an  Interest  in  water- 
resource  problems  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  so  on. 

In  this  endeavor,  the  newly  estab- 
lished Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
mission win  undoubtedly  play  a  part — 
along  with  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil. EPA,  and  other  interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  stgencies.  In  this  regard, 
the  bill  as  now  before  us  does  not  con- 
tain Federal  support  funds  for  the  first 
year's  wwk  of  the  new  CtHnmission, 
mainly  because,  at  the  time  of  our  hear- 
ings, the  Ccnnmission  had  not  been  or- 
ganized and  we  had  no  firm  estimate 
of  its  need  for  Federal  support  during 
this  fiscal  year.  I  have  such  a  figure,  now, 
and  expect  later  on  this  afternoon  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  add  the  same  to 
this  bill,  which  amendment  I  hope  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

The  bill  also  contains — under  "Gen- 
eral investigations"— a  $20,000  Item  to 


advance  work  by  the  corps  with  regard 
to  the  collection  and  removal  of  drift  in 
the  New  York  Harbor,  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  ports.  lUs  is  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem, as  the  subcommittee  was  told  at  tlie 
time  of  our  pubUc  hearings — with  ap- 
proximately 2,000  sunken  wrecks  to  be 
dealt  with,  in  addition  to  unused  and  de- 
teriorating docks  and  abandoned  shore- 
line appurtenances  whose  ownership 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  &- 
tablish,  and  that  constitute  a  hazard  to 
navigation  as  weU  as  an  unsightly  and 
unsafe  public  condition.  The  OMB  has 
reservations — based  apparently  on  the 
precedent  thereby  set — about  goiiig 
ahead  with  this  attack  on  harbor  blight, 
which  attack  will  be  on  a  local  cost-shar- 
tng  basis,  but  I  hope  those  reservations 
can  be  overcome  and  that  this  necessary 
work  will  proceed  since  I  see  no  other 
practical  way  of  getting  it  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
matters  that  I  could — and  probably 
should — comment  upon,  but  I  have  al- 
ready taken  too  much  of  the  Committee's 
time,  so  let  me  conclude  by  saying,  again, 
that  this  is  a  most  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging woi^  assignment,  but  work  which 
I  enjoy  inasmuch  as  there  is  contained 
therein  the  hope,  if  not  always  the  as- 
surance, that  I  have  a  useful  role  to  play 
in  making  this  a  better  America  for  this, 
and  future,  generations. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Maine, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (Mr.  Hathawat)  . 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  lx)th 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  excellent  bill 
they  have  brought  before  us  and  particu- 
lar^ thank  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  recently  spoke,  for  bis  comments 
on  the  Dlckey-Llnooln  Schocd  project. 

As  the  Members  know,  since  the  Dickey 
project  was  authorized  in  1965,  Its  care, 
keeping,  and  legislative  struggles  have 
absorbed  an  enormous  amount  of  my 
interest,  time,  and  effort. 

As  principal  pnvonent  of  the  project 
in  the  House,  I  have  become  so  closely 
identified  with  it,  that  mention  of  its 
name  automatically  evokes  my  own — 
among  both  friend  and  foe  of  the  project. 
I  have  worked  diligently  to  advance 
the  project,  convinced  of  Its  great  merit 
and  of  the  substantial  benefits  it  would 
provide  for  the  people  of  both  Maine  and 
New  England. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  struggled 
to  assure  the  construction  of  the  project, 
there  have  been  moments  of  victory,  but 
they  have  been  all  too  few.  More  often, 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House,  and  despite  my 
best  efforts  when  this  issue  has  been 
tested,  I  have  experienced  the  bitter  taste 
of  defeat. 

On  July  12,  1965,  during  my  first  year 
hi  the  House.  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  his  recommendation  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  Scho(d  hydroelectric 
power  project  be  authorized.  Shortly 
thereafter,  following  heated  batUes,  the 
project  was  authorized,  and  later  in  that 
same  year,  an  initial  ai^nvrlation  of 
$800,000  was  made.  In  1966.  an  addlti<mal 
$1.1  million  was  m>propriated  for  further 


planning,  but  since  that  time  all  efforts 
to  gain  continued  funding  of  the  project 
have  failed. 

Yet  even  in  defeat  there  was  consola- 
tion In  my  belief  and  faith  that  eventu- 
ally, compelled  by  the  full  realization  of 
the  project's  merits  and  New  England's 
needs,  my  colleagues  in  this  House  would 
finally  endorse  this  project.  The  past 
history  of  other  Federal  power  projects 
provided  great  encouragement  in  this 
r^ard,  for  looking  back  we  find  that 
struggles  between  private  and  public 
power  interests  are  almost  always  char- 
acterized by  such  delays  and  setbacks. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dardenelles  project 
in  Arkansas,  the  Euf  aula  project  in  Okla- 
homa, and  the  Walter  P.  George  proj- 
ect in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  the  delay 
between  authorization  and  ccmstructlon 
of  the  projects  was  10  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  De  Gray  project  in  Arkansas  It 
was  12  years;  for  the  Lower  Mcuiumental 
project  In  Washington,  16  years;  for  the 
Cordell  Hull  and  J.  Percy  Priest  projects 
in  Tennessee,  17  years;  for  the  Little 
Goose  in  Washington,  Millers  Ferry  in 
Alabama,  and  Robert  S.  Kerr  in  Okla- 
homa, 18  years;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Jones  Bluff  project  in  Alabama  and  the 
Lower  Granite  in  Washington,  there  was 
a  delay  of  21  years  from  the  time  of  au- 
thorization imtil  actual  consteiictlon 
began. 

Similarly,  the  UJS.  Congress  started 
giving  TVA  serious  consideration  in  1921. 
For  a  period  of  12  years  a  battle  raged 
over  it.  until  it  finally  became  law  in 
1933.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
project.  15  years  of  strife  and  argument 
intervened  between  the  time  it  was  found 
to  be  feasible  and  the  day  it  was  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

Despite  the  encouragonent  which  this 
past  history  gives  me,  I  am  faced  now 
with  a  most  difficult  decision,  given  a 
new  element  in  the  situation.  Now  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  $100,000  be  appropriated 
for  a  restudy  of  the  Dickey  project.  A 
project  oi  lesser  scope  and  coet,  limited 
to  serving  the  needs  of  Maine  Is  envi- 
sioned. 

All  of  the  project's  dectrlc  energy 
would  be  marketed  in  Maine.  *um<na«ng 
the  cost  of  transmission  to  other  New 
England  points  and  reducing  the  gen- 
erating ciuMcity  of  the  project. 

Substantial  flood  control  and  recrea- 
tion benefits  would  accrue  from  the  proj- 
ect, and  an  important  new  one— irriga- 
tion—would  be  added. 

Maine  is  the  second  largest  potato- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation.  The  econ- 
omy of  Aroostook  County  Is  a  potato 
ecoiKuny,  subject  to  the  whims  and  acci- 
dents of  nature  to  which  agriculture  Is 
alwmrs  subject.  As  a  result,  true  stability 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  ecomnny 
there.  Rather  it  is  a  bust  and  boom 
situation,  and  unfortimatdy,  the  lean 
years  have  far  outnumbered  the  prover- 
ous  ones. 

While  the  county  Is  designated  a  humid 
area,  annual  rainfall  Is  short  of  the  Inch- 
per-we^  required  for  c^jtimum  condi- 
tions for  good  potato  crops.  Irrigation 
would  assure  that  water  is  available 
whenever  needed. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
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AgTleulture  that  U  we  had  trrlsmtlon  poe- 
stbUltto*  In  Northern  Maine  for  the 
potato  crop,  this  would  mean  an  addl- 
tlooal  $30  million  a  year  in  bendlts  to 
that  area. 

Therefore,  the  contemplated  new, 
amaller  project  could  help  stabilize  the 
Maine  eeoDomy,  improve  crop  quality 
and  yield,  and  perhaps  lead  to  some 
much  needed  agricultural  diversiflcatian 
In  the  area. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the 
altematlTe  project  suggested  by  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  Maine.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  assured  me  that  a  good  project  serv- 
ing the  multiple  needs  of  Maine  can  be 
devdoped. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  give  up  a  dream, 
to  compromise,  to  bow  to  the  realities  of 
leglslatlTe  necessity. 

Of  an  the  times  I  have  stood  in  the 
wfH  of  this  House  beseeching  support  for 
this  project.  I  have  never  felt  more  keen- 
ly than  I  do  today  my  responsibility  to 
ibs  people  of  Maine,  consumers  of  elec- 
tric power  throughout  New  England,  and 
the  advocates  of  public  power  whose 
cause  I  have  championed. 

I  am  called  upon  to  make  a  Judgment 
affecting  them  all.  Should  I  adopt  the 
Buggestlan  of  my  committee  colleagues 
and  espouse  the  alternative  plan— or 
should  I  hold  out  for  the  Dickey  project 
as  originally  conceived. 

I  have  spent  much  time  ix>nderlng  this 
question.  e»ainlnlng  carefiiUy  my  re8p<m- 
aibUlties  and  evaluating  the  chances  of 
legislative  success  under  both  courses  of 
action. 

I  have  reluctantly  decided  to  adopt  the 
committee  recommendation,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

While  my  inclination  to  insist  mxm 
completion  of  the  Dickey  project  as  orig- 
inally conceived  is  strong,  and  such  a 
course  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfactlan,  I  have  concluded  that  It 
would  ill  serve  the  people  I  represent 

And  so  I  can  upon  you  again  for  sup- 
port, urging  you  to  preserve  this  last 
renmant  of  a  dream,  tdbelt  a  most  valu- 
able remnant  for  my  State. 

I  urge  yoQ  to  support  the  approprla- 
tioD  of ,1100,000  for  the  Dickey  restudy. 
and  to  HJect-^ny  motion  to  strike  that 
modest  sum  from  the  bin. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to 
tt>e  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAin>). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  ooUeague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Bnuo) . 

Mr.  BDRKE  of  Bfassachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  an  ex- 
planation from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
fltMn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evnra)  of  this 
Di^ey-Uncoln  school  project. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  committee  has 
apmoved  the  sum  of  $100,000  with  which 
to  initiate  a  3-year  restudy  of  the  feasi- 
bCttty  for  the  design  or  a  sman-scale 
study  to  meet  only  the  requirements  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  Including  power. 

My  question  is  this:  If  this  project  is 
«>proved  and  receives  the  $100,000,  is 
any  of  that  cost  going  to  be  assessed 
•«ainst  the  users  of  power  In,  say,  the 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusette  and 
the  other  New  England  States? 

Mr.  EVINU  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  my  distinguished  friend  from 
MBBBBrhnmrttff  ytftld? 

Mr.  BOIiAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Ttut  answers 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  no.  This  restudy  is  being  requested 
because  of  the  Impasse  which  has  occur- 
red between  the  Hoxise  and  the  other 
body.  This  is  a  compromise  proposal  to 
aUow  a  restudy  which  wUl  take  3  years. 
The  maximum  fuU  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
$100,000.  We  assure  the  gentleman  that 
it  win  be  confined  solely  to  the  State  of 
Maine. 

As  the  gentleman  wiU  recaU,  the  orig- 
inal project  entailed  the  ultimate  ex- 
penditure of  $270  mlUlon.  The  estimated 
maximimi  expnidlture  for  this  project 
woidd  be  $40  million  or  less  and  confined 
to  the  State  of  Maine. 

As  the  genUeman  knows,  both  the  Rep- 
resentatives from  that  State  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  favor  the  project. 
We  propose  the  restudy  amd  reevaluation 
of  the  project  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Maine.  It  Is  conceivable  that  it 
might  be  referred  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee for  authorization  of  the  new, 
smaller  project  when  the  study  report 
is  completed. 

So,  I  assure  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
sette that  the  project  win  be  confined  to 
the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  With 
that  imderstandlng  I  want  to  serve  no- 
tice on  the  Hosue  that  I  wlU  support  this 
part  of  the  blU.  I  have  been  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  school  proj- 
ect as  originally  proposed.  And.  if  it 
comes  back  in  the  same  tn*JinAy  again  I 
win  oppose  it  at  that  time,  but  I  wUl  sup- 
port this  proposal  that  Is  made  today. 

BCr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  position. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  siq>- 
port  the  recommendations  of  this  sub- 
committee upon  which  I  serve.  I  am 
hawps  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee brings  this  bUl  to  the  ttooi  of  the 
House  today. 

I  might  indicate  to  the  House  that  this 
Un  comes  to  the  floor  2  days  after  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Michael  J.  Klrwan,  of  Ohio, 
who  served  for  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
and  with  such  dedication  and  spirit — ^not 
alone  as  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  some  8  years,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
almost  three  decades. 

I  know  that  those  of  you  who  served 
with  him  when  he  chaired  this  subcom- 
mittee used  to  marvel  at  his  presentetion 
of  the  recommendations  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  PubUc  Woi^s.  We  were  al- 
ways impressed  by  his  concern  for  his 
countiy  and  its  progress.  Mike  Klrwan 
referred  to  this  blU  as  does  the  present 
chairman  Eviiis  as  the  AIl-American  biU. 
We  think  it  Is  precisely  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  It  is  a  weU-balanced  bin 
and  in  the  Judgment  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Members  of  the  House  it 
sedcs  to  meet  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
an  sections  of  this  Nation  with  respect  to 
water  resources  and  power  and  irriga- 


tion. These  considerations  are  an  oon- 
tahied  in  it  in  a  wen-balanced  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  complimat 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EvxHs).  and  the  very  able 
ranking  minority  meodwr,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodks),  and 
an  those  who  serve  with  us  on  the  sub- 
committee as  wen  as  our  fine  staff  for 
the  woilc  they  have  put  into  this  biU. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  my  partlculM  concern, 
of  course,  is  New  England. 

I  am  especlaUy  concerned  with  the 
current  status  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin  study.  Although  the  study  has  been 
under  way  for  several  years,  with  ex- 
penditure of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  it  is  now  being  strongly  criticized 
in  the  area  for  f  aUure  to  give  f uU  consid- 
eration to  ite  environmental  impact.  The 
completed  study  was  expected  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Water  Resources  C^imdl 
for  final  review  and  coordination  this 
month.  I  have  recentiy  been  advised, 
however,  that  the  New  England  River 
Basin  Commission,  based  on  its  review 
of  the  report,  has  determined  that  the 
study  must  be  extended  at  a  cost  of 
$600,000  to  $700,000  to  give  more  detaUed 
consideration  to  the  environmental  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  as  weU  as  to 
review  the  flood  frequency  date  which 
has  been  utilized  in  the  formulation  of 
the  plan. 

It  is  most  important  that  at  the  ear- 
nest possible  date  an  adequate  plan  for 
the  water  resoiut^es  development  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin  be  developed 
which  win  assure  adequate  flood  protec- 
tion, water  supply,  water  quaUty,  recre- 
ation, and  other  water  resource  require- 
mento.  However,  this  plan  must  at  the 
same  time  assure  that  it  wiU  have  a  mlnl- 
miun  of  environmental  impact  on  the 
Basin.  I  hope  that  the  additionsd  study 
reqiiiremente  can  be  finalized  at  an  eaily 
date  and  I  am  sure  that  our  committee 
win  fUUy  support  adequate  funding  of 
the  required  additional  studies. 

I  should  note  that  the  budget  proposed 
$110,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
initiate  preparation  of  authorization  re- 
ports on  proposed  projecte  in  the  early 
action  program  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin  plan.  The  committee  agreed  with 
me  that  this  proposal  was  premature  as 
the  comprehensive  report  had  not  been 
finalized  and  was  being  subjected  to 
strong  criticism  in  the  area  for  f aUure  to 
give  fuU  consideration  to  ite  environ- 
mental impact  as  I  have  indicated.  The 
committee,  therefore,  at  my  suggestion, 
deleted  the  $110,000  for  Initiation  of 
preparation  of  the  authorization  reports 
and  redirected  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
the  preparation  of  more  adequate  studies 
of  the  Impact  of  the  plan  on  the  environ- 
ment of  the  area.  These  funding  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  are  in 
agreement  with  the  action  which  has 
recentiy  been  taken  by  the  New  England 
River  Basin  Commission. 

I  again  repeat  that  we  must  have  a 
balanced  program  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin— one  which  wlU  provide  for 
essential  water  resource  development  and 
yet  minimize  and,  in  fact,  enhance  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  the  valuable  en- 
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vlronmental  and  ecological  a8i)ecto  of  the 
area. 

I  include  in  the  Recoko  at  this  point 
resolutions  received  from  the  county  of 
Hampden  and  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  a  letter  from  tiie  board  <A 
selectmen  of  the  town  of  Ludlow,  Mass.. 
In  support  of  more  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin  plan. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

COMMOKWKALTH    OF    MA8aAC;HUg»ri». 

CoinrrT  of  Hampdzm, 
Springfield.  Most.,  May  12. 1971. 

Whereas  there  has  recently  been  completed 
a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  C!onneoti- 
cut  River  Basin,  entitled  "Connecticut  Rlvar 
Basin  Comprehensive  Water  and  Related 
Land  Resource  Investigation",  under  the 
allspices  of  the  Army  Ooipa  of  Englnaeta, 
which  plan  la  being  reviewed  by  the  New 
England  River  Basins  CJommlaslon;   and 

Whereas  said  plan  has  been  evaluated  by  a 
"Citizens  Review  Committee"  i4>polnted  by 
the  New  Knglanrt  River  Basins  Commlaalon: 
and 

Whereas  said  Citizens  Review  0>mmlttea 
has  emphasized  that  the  proposed  Basin  Flan 
contains  no  adequate  environmental  or  eco- 
logical data  concerning  the  environmental 
effect  of  Individual  project  proposals  of  the 
plan  m  Its  entirety;  and 

Whereas  we  are  gravely  concerned  that 
■aid  plan  may  reeiilt  In  slgnlAcant  and  Ir- 
reversible environmental  damage,  and  that 
said  plan  has  not  given  proper  considera- 
tion to  such  possible  environmental  oonae- 
quencee. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Hampden  Coimty  Commlaalon  does  hereby 
strongly  urge  that  studies  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  said  plan  be  undertaken 
immediately:  and  that  further  review  or 
Implementation  of  said  Connecticut  River 
Basin  Plan  be  deferred  until  such  studies  can 
be  completed  and  nutde  available  for  iise  and 
consideration  by  the  People  of  the  VaUey 
and  by  all  agencies  responsible  for  review- 
ing and  implementing  said  plan. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Hampden 
(bounty  Commission  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  President  Richard  M.  NUon, 
Governor  Ftancls  W.  Sergent,  Senators  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  and  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Congressmen  Edward  P.  Boland  and  Silvio  O. 
Oonte,  RuaseU  E.  Train,  Chairman  to  the 
President's  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  to  Frank  Qregg,  Chairman  at  the 
New  England  River  Baalna  Cocnmleslon,  and 
WlUlam  D.  Ruckelshaua,  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  1636  K  St. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  30464. 

ClTI  OV  SPUMOnZLD, 

AprU  5, 1971. 

WherMs,  tbere  has  recsutly  been  com- 
pleted a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Oonnecrtlcut  River  Basin,  entitled  'Conaectl- 
out  River  Basin  Compretaeoslve  Waiter  and 
Belated  Land  Resource  Investigation"  under 
the  leadership  ot  the  Anuy  Oocps  of  En- 
gineers, which  plan  Is  being  reviewed  by  the 
New  England  River  Basin  Oommtalon:  and 

Whereas,  said  plan  has  been  evaluated  by 
a  "Oltlsens  Review  OommMtes"  appotsted  by 
ttie  New  Bn^laiKl  River  Basins  CXxnmlsslon: 
and 

Whereas,  said  Citizens  Review  Commlttse 
has  emphasised  that  the  proposed  Basin 
Plan  ooDitalns  inadequate  environmental  or 
ecologloal  data  oonoemlng  the  environmental 
effect  of  Indlvldtial  project  proposals  or  of 
ttM  plan  In  Its  entlre!ty;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  gravely  oonoemed  that 
i&any  of  the  proposed  programs  In  said 
plan  may  result  In  slgnlfloant  and  lirsvsrslbls 
envlmn  mental  damage,  and  that  said  plan 
has  not  given  proper  oonslderatloii  to  such 
poeslhle  environmental  consequences. 


Kow  tttsreMre  be  It  resolved  ttia*  ttie  Oty 
CouncU  does  hereby  strongly  urge  tliat  stud- 
ies of  pr6bable  environmental  Impact  of  said 
jdaa  be  undsrtaken  Immsdately;  and  tbati 
further  Implemantatkm  of  the  etlatlng  Ooa- 
neotlaut  Rlvar  Basin  Flan  be  dafaired  until 
such  significant  studies  can  be  snbstantlaUy 
oosnpleted  and  made  available  tor  review  and 
oooslderatlon  by  ttie  pubUe  In  the  Valley  and 
by  all  agenoles  responsible  for  reviewing  and 
implameoitlng  said  plan. 

Be  M  further  resolved  that  tbe  Olty  dark. 
WUUam  O.  SuUlvan.  be  bweby  Uistraoted  to 
forward  a  copy  of  thla  resolution  to  Presldeni 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Oovemor  Francis  W.  Sw- 
gent.  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke,  Congressmen  Edward  P. 
Boland  and  Silvio  O.  Oonte,  Bnaaell  B.  Ttaln. 
Ohalrman  of  the  Fresident'B  Oonnell  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  to  Frank  Qregg, 
(Chairman  of  the  New  Kntfand  Blvoa  Basins 

Ttat  Town  or  Luxoow,  l/Uas., 

June  24.1971. 
Hon.  Edwabd  P.  Bouun), 
House  of  Repreaentattoea, 
Waahir^/ton.  D.C. 

Dsaa  CoNCXBsaMAM  Boiams:  The  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Ludlow  has  been 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  0>rpB  of 
Engineers  has  advanced  a  plan,  soon  to  be 
acted  upon  by  Congress,  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  over  300  dams  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River  and  Its  tributaries.  We  and  others 
are  ooncemed  with  this  proposed  plan, 
especially  In  view  of  the  lack  of  environ- 
mental analysis  and  safeguards  In  the  pro- 
posed development  of  the  Connecticut  River 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

We  stand  In  support  of  the  Springfield  City 
CotincU,  the  Hampden  County  Commission- 
era,  and  the  Massachusetts  Hoxise  who  have 
all  recently  passed  resolutions  asking  for 
a  halt  In  the  advancement  of  any  plans  for 
the  Connecticut  River  untU  proper  ecological 
safeguards  can  be  developed  by  a  source 
Independent  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

We  stand  In  support  of  a  community-wide 
efTort  aimed  at  preserving  the  natural  beauty 
and  life  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WlLUAK  D.  MUIXINS, 

Choimuxn. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Davis)  with  respect  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  I  do  not  like  the 
$100,000  that  we  put  in  here  for  a  restudy 
and  reevaliuition  of  sc»ne  alternative  to 
the  authorized  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  sub- 
committee I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  added  $800,000  to  continue 
planning  on  the  big  Dickey-Lincoln  res- 
ervoir project.  I  have  supported  that 
project  for  the  past  several  years.  I  stin 
support  it.  But,  recognizing  the  reaUties 
of  the  situation  and  faced  with  the  al- 
most imposlble  task  of  favorable  action 
on  the  Dlckey-Idncoln  project,  I  support 
the  recommendation  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. Acting  on  the  assurances  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Tennessee  and  the  gentie- 
man  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  that 
this  is  the  position  of  the  House,  I  would 
hope  when  we  get  to  conference  that  we 
win  stick  to  this  position.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  do  precisely  that.  I  do  support  the 
recommendation  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  as  it  is  brought  to  the  floor  today 
1^  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  (Thairman,  I  have  no 
further  requesto  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  have  one  additional  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentieman  from  West  'N^rginia  (Mr. 
Hschlxr). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  "^^rglnla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  concern  the 
committee  has  expressed  in  ite  report 
langittge  on  protecting  the  environment. 
I  note  that  there  is  $65  miUion  In  this  bffl 
for  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  is  the  largest  commer- 
cial user  of  strip-mined  coal  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  as  such,  although  the  TVA  was 
set  up  to  protect  the  soU.  it  has  deva- 
stated huge  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky 
and  other  regions  of  our  Natl(m.  I  know 
that  there  are  reclamation  regulations 
set  up  by  TVA,  yet  apparently  those 
reclamation  regiilations  are  both  looe^ 
drawn  and  poorly  enforced.  The  regula- 
tions themselves  are  shot  fiiU  of  a  lot  of 
loopholes.  If  these  regulations  are  as 
tough  as  TVA  claims  they  are,  then 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  land  is  % 
farce. 

Last  year,  TVA  bought  32  mimon  tons 
of  coal,  i4>proxlmately  half  of  which  was 
strip  mined.  The  devastation  caused  by 
this  strip-mining  Is  rapidly  escalating. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  look  into  the  reclamati<»i 
regulations  of  the  TVA,  and  what  TVA  is 
reaUy  doing  to  protect  these  areas  before 
aU  of  this  valuable  soil  is  completdy 
devastated,  and  the  streams  flned  with 
acid. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  genUeman  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  recommendation,  and 
confidence. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriation  bin  for  1972. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  is  meri- 
torious and  properly  places  emphasis  on 
many  important  dvU  works  projecte. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
expressing  my  extreme  dismay  concern- 
ing the  committee  rq^ort's  commente  re- 
garding the  Pattonsburg  Lake  project  in 
my  congressional  district. 

The  committee  states  that  it  does  not 
feel  it  is  warranted  in  proceeding  with 
the  advance  participation  in  fimding  of 
an  Interstate  highway  crossing  because 
of  questions  regarding  the  economic  f  ea- 
sibiUty  of  the  lake.  The  question  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  arose  because  tbe 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  has 
thus  far  not  recommended  Inclusion  of 
power  in  the  project. 

The  fact  is  that  there  Ls  a  market  for 
power  at  Pattonsburg  and  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  win  soon  be 
contacted  along  this  line. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  Is  holding 
ite  participation  in  the  project  in  abey- 
ance without  prejudice  to  the  future  of 
the  desperately  needed  Pattonsburg  Lake. 

I  quote  here  from  a  letter  I  have  Just 
received  from  Mr.  Truman  Oreen,  gen- 
eral manager  and  member  of  the  Central 
Electric  Power  Ckwperative  in  Jefferson 
aty.Mo.: 

For  over  a  year  correspondence  has  devti- 
oped  on  the  Pattonsburg  Reservoir  Project 
concerning  the  power  installation  fsatura. 
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Our  ^aKx^tX^A  group  has  off«red  to  teke 
the  power  from  the  Cannon  Project  In  North- 
east Mlasotiri,  and  we  can  no  doubt  offer  the 
■ama  relative  amount  for  the  power  at  Pat- 
tonaburg. 

lite  amount  offered  la  equivalent  to  914.40 
per  firm  KW  per  year  plus  J  cent  per  KWH 
Indudln^  right  to  schedule  operation  to  fit 
our  load  requirements. 

We  have  scheduled  a  meeting  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Kanniw  City  on  August 
10  to  dlRCuas  this  project  in  greater  detail  as 
to  the  Installation  and  use  of  power  features. 

Iflr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
1X366  the  amendment  to  HJ(.  10090  which 
would  strike  $3.7  million  for  construction 
of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  project  was  authorized  by 
the  87th  Congress  in  1962  under  Public 
Law  87-874.  Now,  9  years  later,  this 
amendment  would  be  Just  another  road- 
block in  getting  this  valuable,  much- 
needed  improvement  started.  Actually, 
this  is  Just  another  example  of  the  delay 
and  procrastination  which  stems  from 
some  actions  of  the  Congress  and  which 
results  in  greatly  increased  costs  when 
projects  are  eventually  started. 

The  purpose  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
project  Is  to  provide  a  water  storage  res- 
errdr,  a  hydroelectric  facility  and  recre- 
ation complex  on  the  Delaware  River 
northeast  of  Stroudsburg,  which  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  water  storage  reservoir  will  per- 
mit a  more  controlled  flow  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  during  times  of  drought.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  during  drought 
periods,  the  saline  line  of  the  Delaware 
River  in  its  tidal  portion  has  come  up- 
stream almost  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  depends  on 
the  Delaware  River  for  much  of  its  water 
supply.  The  construction  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  project,  with  the  restating 
water  storage  facility,  would  prevent  this 
from  haniening  in  the  future. 

Also,  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  project 
would  oiable  a  better  saline  balance  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Delaware  River  Bay 
area,  thereby  protecting  and  enhancing 
the  oyster  industry  in  the  Delaware 
River  Bay  area. 

As  far  as  affecting  the  fish  resources 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Delaware 
River,  which  actually  extend  Into  New 
York  State,  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  project 
Includes  the  construction  of  a  flsh- 
passage  facility.  This  fish-passage  facil- 
ity will  actually  improve  the  fish  re- 
sources in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  and,  in  fact,  in  the  entire 
Delaware  River. 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  project  would 
also  create  miles  of  publicly  owned  water 
front  which  win  be  used  by  the  people  of 
the  entire  region  for  recreational  pur- 
ixwes. 

The  hydroelectric  facility  will  produce 
much-needed  oiergy  for  the  r^on.  We 
all  know  that  we  are  today  facing  an 
energy  crisis  with  demands  for  energy 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  8  percent  aimu- 
ally.  The  hydroelectric  facility  is  the  only 
fadlity  that  can  produce  electrical 
energy  without  any  type  of  pollution. 

Whne  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  rejected  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  of  the  Army 


Corps  of  Engineers  and  asked  the  Corps 
to  undertake  a  study  which  sought  viable 
alternatives,  it  is  also  true  that  as  a  re- 
sult (A  Mr.  Train's  action,  the  Interior 
Department  did  make  a  stxidy  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  project. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  study  are  that  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  project  will  provide  benefits 
and  that  this  project  is  the  viable  alter- 
native to  the  present  problems  of  the 
Delaware  River.  The  fact  is  that  this  in- 
formation, and  additional  information 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  will 
be  submitted  to  Mr.  Train  and  should 
{uiswer  any  reasonable  questions  that 
Mr.  Train  may  have  about  the  benefits 
of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  project. 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
and  its  staff  have  thoroughly  studied  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  project  including  the 
downstream  effect  of  this  project,  and 
this  Commission  is  strongly  supporting 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  project.  The  Fed- 
eral representative  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  is  Mr.  Paul  yanWe- 
gen,  an  outstanding  environmentcdist. 

Thus,  the  construction  of  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam  project  could  and  should  begin 
during  this  fiscal  year,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  responsible  action  for  the  House  to 
delete  the  construction  money  for  this 
project  for  this  fiscal  year.  TTierefore,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJR.  10090  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  smd 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  EIngineers,  Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  other  power  marketing 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  measure  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Nation's  economic  well- 
being.  In  this  era  wlien  one  rarely  hears 
a  voice  raised  in  support  of  programs  de- 
signed to  strengthen  our  economic  base 
and  undergtrd  our  standard  of  living,  it 
is  a  welcome  and  heartening  sign  to  see 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
this  area.  I  commend  the  subcommittee, 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evnfs)  and  its 
equally  distinguished  ranking  member, 
the  genUeman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodcs)  :  not  only  for  the  welcome  in- 
creases that  have  been  made  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  throughout  the  program, 
but  for  the  firm  and  vigorous  stand  taken 
by  them  and  the  full  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ccmgress  in 
public  decisionmaking.  I  recommend  to 
every  Member  that  he  or  she  read  with 
care  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  measure  concern- 
ing the  practice  of  Executive  withhcddlng 
of  legally  appropriated  fimds.  Needless  to 
say,  I  fully  endorse  the  sentiments  im- 
plicit in  those  statements. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  endorse  the  bill  an<1 
express  particultu-  appreciation  as  well  as 
support  for  the  level  of  funding  of  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  gener- 
ally, and  the  State  of  Colorado,  spedfl- 
caUy.  The  level  recommended  by  the 
committee  win  enable  the  Animas-La 
Plata,  the  Dolores,  the  Dallas  CnA  and 
the   San   Ifiguel   projects   to   proceed 


through  advance  planning  at  an  orderly 
rate  and  permit  them  to  enter  the  con- 
struction stream  in  an  acceptable  time 
frame.  The  bill  also  provides  adequate 
recognition  of  the  fvoid  requirements  of 
most  ongoing  reclamation  construction 
programs  such  as  Fryingpan-ArkansM 
and  CurecanU.  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  bill  does  not  contain  funds  with 
which  to  imdertake  advance  planning  on 
the  recently  authorized  Narrows  Unit  in 
northeastern  Colorado.  This  is  a  badly 
needed  program,  both  for  flood  control 
and  water  conservation.  I  can  only  say 
that  we  appreciate  the  problems  facing 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
eamesUy  hope  that  the  situation  will  be 
such  that  this  badly  needed  program  can 
be  imdertaken  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  once  again  that  I  endorse  HJR.  10090 
and  urge  all  Members  to  vote  for  its  ptu- 
sage.  It  is  an  important  measure  not  only 
in  terms  of  what  it  provides  for  the  com- 
munities that  will  be  benefited,  but  it  Is 
equally  important  that  it  serve  as  a  mes- 
sage to  those  who  would  have  water  re- 
source development  take  a  rear  seat  at 
the  budget  table  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives no  longer  intends  to  abdi- 
cate a  role  in  establishing  priorities  for 
how  this  Nation  conducts  its  business. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  public 
woriES  Impropriation  bill  now  before  the 
House  provides  funding  for  several  har- 
bor projects  in  South  Carolina  which  are 
vital  to  the  economy  and  security  of  the 
entire  Nation.  These  are  navigation 
studies  for  diarleeton  Hartx>r  and  for 
Georgetown  Harbor  and  funding  for  the 
Cooper  River  rediversion  project.  The 
entire  Southeast  is  dependent  on  the 
large  flow  of  goods  through  the  facilities 
at  Charleston  Harbor  and  of  course 
Charleston  is  one  of  our  most  important 
military  ports.  The  future  completion  of 
the  Charleston  Harbor  study  and  the 
CTooper  River  project  will  msOce  possible 
the  long  needed  improvement  and  deep- 
ening of  Charleston  Harbor  and  wlH  en- 
able the  South  Carolina  Ports  Authority 
to  continue  its  dynamic  program  of  ex- 
pansion. 

This  bill  provides  $70,000  this  year 
for  work  on  the  crharleston  Harbor  navi- 
gation study,  the  amount  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  This 
study  was  authorized  by  our  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  As  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Ckunmittee  it  waa  my 
pleasure  to  support  i>assage  of  this  study, 
which  was  sponsored  by  our  beloved  late 
colleague,  Mendel  Rtvers.  His  successes, 
Congressman  MSndil  Davis,  Is  render- 
ing outstanding  service  to  the  State  in 
continuing  to  promote  the  fidl  develop- 
ment of  diarleston  Harbor.  I  pledge 
Congressman  Davis  my  continued  coop- 
eration in  working  for  adequate  funding 
for  the  study  and  the  Cooper  River  proj- 
ect, so  that  work  can  be  started  to  deepen 
and  improve  Charleston  Harbor. 

The  Cooper  River  project,  also  author- 
ized by  our  Public  Works  Committee,  is 
funded  by  this  bill  at  a  1972  leved  of 
$150,000,  the  amount  that  was  requested 
by  the  administration.  The  timely  com- 
pletion of  this  project  Is  likewise  a  pre- 
condition to  long-range  improvement  of 
Charleston  Harbor.  This  great  and  imag- 
inattve  project  would  reduce  the  silting  of 
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Charleston  Hart)or  and  would  have  ex- 
tremely beneficial  Nivlronmental  effects. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  my  interest  In  CTharles- 
ton  Harbor  dates  back  to  my  service  in 
the  South  (Carolina  Oeneral  Assembly 
when  I  supported  the  creation  of  the 
South  (Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  so 
that  Charieston  Harbor  could  be  an  out- 
let for  the  industrial  products  and  pulp 
wood  of  the  entire  State.  The  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  Invested  miUions  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  it  has  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  com- 
mercial and  military  ports.  The  South 
Cax'olina  State  Ports  Authority  has  de- 
veloped at  Charlest<»i  one  of  the  most 
efDdent.  if  not  Uie  most  efficient  ports  in 
the  Nation.  Public  minded  citizens  trom 
every  section  of  our  State  serve  on  the 
authority  board  of  directors.  Their  con- 
tribution and  the  contribution  of  the  au- 
thority to  the  development  of  the  State's 
economy  has  been  incalcuable,  and  the 
entire  State  is  grateful  to  them.  Already 
(Charleston  Harbor  is  a  national  leader 
in  the  handling  of  containerized  freight, 
and  the  ports  authority  has  recenUy  an- 
nounced plans  for  construction  of  a 
passenger  terminal  that  will  be  closer  to 
residents  of  26  States  than  are  either 
New  York  or  MiamL 

Mr.  (Hialrman,  I  wish  to  commend 
Congresman  Evnrs  and  the  entire  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  committee 
hsul  to  contend  with  severe  budgetary 
restrictions  and  was  forced  to  allocate 
Insufficient  total  funding  among  many 
worthwhile  projects.  The  committee  has 
wicH'ked  tirelessly  and  has  recommended 
a  bill  that  I  support. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  CThairman,  while  I 
generally  support  the  bill  before  the 
House  providing  appropriations  for  the 
Atc«nic  Energy  Commission,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  civil  works  program  and  other 
agencies,  I  am  deei^  disturbed  about 
several  aspects  of  the  bill. 

First,  in  the  Atomic  Energy  C^ommis- 
sion  impropriations,  $42.9  million  Is  pro- 
vided for  nuclear  safety,  but  very  Uttie 
stress  is  given  in  the  committee's  report 
to  the  absolute  essential  nature  of  re- 
search and  safety  guarantees  in  this  area. 
The  committee  report  calls  attention  to 
developments  in  the  area  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor,  but  makes 
no  note  of  the  complex  safety  questions 
whldi  have  been  raised  about  these  reac- 
tors by  such  eminent  scientists  as  Dr. 
Edward  Teller.  In  addition,  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  the  safety  questions  raised  by 
recmt  failures  involving  fluid  loss  in 
scale  model  reactors.  Absolute  pri(Hlty 
must  be  given  to  the  correction  of  any 
possible  danger  in  these  react<M-s  b^ore 
further  constriiction  Is  undertaken. 

Secondly,  I  am  disappointed  about  the 
language  in  the  bill  which  provides  for 
further  stream  channelization.  During 
the  debate  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bill,  I  joined  with  other  Members 
m  offering  an  amendment  to  prevent 
further  stream  channelizaticm  by  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service.  Unf  ortunateiy 
that  amendment  failed,  but  I  woidd  hope 
that  the  Corps  of  E^iglneera  would  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  environmental 
effects  of  any  of  their  stream  channel- 
ization activities. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  corps  that 
th^  do  not  idan  any  stream  channeliza- 


tion or  stralghtenlnir  in  their  project  to 
improve  the  envirozmient  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  Basin  in  northeastern  Ohio. 
The  entire  community  will  be  watching 
this  important  project  to  insure  that  it 
truly  helps  the  (Tuyahoga  and  does  not 
turn  it  into  a  sterile,  ugly  water  cause- 
way. 

We  are  opposed  to  stream  and  river 
channelization  because  these  projects  in- 
volve the  cutting  of  aH  trees  along  the 
proposed  watercourse  and  the  clearing 
of  stream  bank  vegetation  along  with 
the  digging  of  long,  straight,  flat 
trenches,  all  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  the  stream  and  hence, 
the  drainage  and  runoff  on  surrounding 
land.  Needless  to  say,  the  damage  to 
plant  and  wildlife  sjrstems  is  extensive. 
As  an  example  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
channelization,  the  grading  of  the 
streambed  eliminates  irregularities 
which  cause  the  stream  to  break  its  sur- 
face and  thereby  oxygenate  Itself.  (Chan- 
nelization also  destroys  the  hollows  and 
pools  which  are  the  main  breeding 
ground  for  aquatic  life.  As  a  result,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  all  of  the  bottom 
life  of  a  stream  is  eradicated  for  a  decade 
or  more  by  channelization.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  even  after  long  periods 
of  time  the  variety  of  stream  life  never 
reaches  over  50  percent  of  that  present 
prior  to  grading  or  dredging.  In  addi- 
tion, the  destruction  of  the  plantlife 
along  the  streambanks  deprives  wildlife 
of  what  is  sometimes  its  only  breeding 
ground  in  the  midst  of  extensive  reaches 
of  farmland.  Finally,  the  rapid  drainage 
of  large  areas  of  swamp  and  marshland 
negates  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
Nation's  watercourses:  the  process 
whereby  water  is  passed  through  plants 
and  soil  slowly  enough  to  naturally  filter 
out  impurities  and  pollutants  which 
would  otherwise  be  transported  down- 
stream. 

In  addition,  I  am  very  disturbed  at 
the  provision  of  $6  million  in  this  bill 
for  the  start  of  constructicm  on  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama.  This  project,  which 
will  ultimately  cost  the  Oovemment 
$346  million  has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unnecessary  boondoggles  in  the  history 
of  public  works.  It  has  been  justifiably 
described  as  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  into  a  two-lane  highway. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  river  towns  on 
the  Tennessee  River  with  quicker  ac- 
cess to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  by  digging 
a  canal,  parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Iifis- 
sisslppi — with  which  the  Tennessee  is, 
of  course,  already  connected.  If  this  253- 
mile  waterway  is  built,  the  Tombigbee 
River  will  be  converted  into  a  virtual 
barge  canal  and  its  tributary  streams  will 
have  to  be  dredged  and  channeled.  The 
project  involves  construction  of  five  locks 
and  dams,  plus  flve  separate  locks,  to 
overcome  a  341-foot  difference  in  water 
levels  between  the  Tennessee  and  Tom- 
bigbee Rivers.  At  Bay  Springs.  Miss.,  an 
84-foot  lift  will  be  required  to  carry  the 
waterway  over  a  natural  divide.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  faced  with  the 
disposal  of  over  258  million  cubic  yards 
of  dirt. 

If  built,  the  Tenn-Tom  would  inimdate 
24,000  acres  of  prime  forest  and  agricul- 
ture land,  and  partially  submerge  or 


threaten  to  submerge  46.000  addMaMd 
acres  of  land.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  regional  rqxni  haa 
warned  of  the  "loss  of  natural  shallow 
water  areas,  flood  plans,  pools  and  ban 
and  riffles  with  their  associated  aquatiio 
vegetation  conducive  to  stream  purifica- 
tion," an  increase  in  water  temperature, 
and  a  change  in  fish  species  and  or- 
ganisms in  the  flsh  food  chain  in  the 
river  systems. 

The  program  is  certainly  a  destructive 
watershed  project.  The  170  miles  of  trib- 
utary systems  and  the  140  miles  of  Tom- 
bigbee River  would  cease  to  be  free-flow- 
ing. Pollutants  now  found  in  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Ohio  Rivers,  as  a  result  of 
heavy  industrialization  (tf  these  river 
valleys,  would  flow  into  and  contaminate 
the  relatively  pure  waters  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee and  its  tributaries.  These  pollu- 
tants include  pesticides,  mercury  and 
toxicants,  such  as  DDT.  Barge  traffic  can 
be  expected  to  add  oil  slicks  and  to  cause 
disturbances  of  sediments. 

The  regional  report  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protecti<Hi  Agency  has  declared 
the  project  to  be  of  questionable  eco- 
nomic vti\}e.  The  r^KMt  urges  that  the 
project  be  reevaluated  and  indicates  that 
even  if  all  known  antipollution  measures 
are  taken,  the  project  will  still  degrade 
streams  and  rivers  and  the  general  water 
supply. 

Ilie  canal  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
ctire-aU  for  the  area's  economic  needs  in 
that  beneflts  will  go  to  barge  shippers, 
not  to  residents.  The  project  will  not  gen- 
erate any  electrical  power,  nor  will  it 
control  any  floods. 

The  only  benefits  appear  to  be  from 
navigation — to  the  detriment  of  railroada 
in  the  area.  A  1962  Corps  of  Engineers' 
study  based  upon  these  beneflts  riiowed 
the  cost/beneflt  ratio  to  be  $1.01  to  $1, 
once  it  was  adjusted  to  reflect  realistic 
interest  rates.  Later  the  Corps  started 
f-iaiming  beneflts  fixun  recreation  and 
wildlife  c(niservatton  bringing  the  sup- 
posed cost/beneflt  ratio  to  $1.60  to  $1 
I  seriously  question  these  alledged  en- 
vironmental t)eneflts. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  project  wiU  really  meet  the 
congressional  requirement  that  a  proj- 
ect's benefits  exceed  the  estimated  costs. 
In  addition,  the  develcvmoit  of  the 
Tenn-Tom  would  violate  the  National 
EInvlronmenal  Policy  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  coordination  Acts  in  that  it  at- 
tempts to  connect  two  separate  eoossrs- 
tems.  This  project  should  be  sUH^^ed  be- 
fore it  is  started. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  $100,000  provision 
included  in  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  to  fund  a  restudy  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  in  Maine. 

'ttiis  is  unfortunately  not  an  appro- 
priation for  preconstrucUon  planning  ct 
the  original  project  The  original  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  would  have  provided 
low-cost,  essentially  nonpoUuting  power 
for  the  entire  New  England  area.  The 
latest  estimates  mdicate  that  ttxe  project 
would  have  yielded  wide-ranging  bene- 
flts to  New  England,  particularly  chei4>- 
er  and  more  adequate  electric  power. 
Each  year  the  estimated  dollar  value  of 
these  beneflts  would  have  been  double 
that  of  the  revmues  necessary  to  run  the 
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project,  m  additton.  the  project  would 
have  generated  enom^  revenue  to  com- 
pletely repay  with  interest,  tbe  full  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  Dickey-Lincoln. 

But  this  original  proposal  Is  not  what 
we  are  considering  today.  That  project 
was  defeated  in  committee  by  continued 
reluctance  to  fund  the  full  scale  Dickey- 
Uncoln  i»x>Ject  authorized  in  1965. 

The  $100,000  included  in  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  is  to  be  used  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  building  a  small 
project  designed  to  aid  the  State  of  Bialne 
in  solving  some  of  its  own  particular 
problems,  including  electric  power,  wa- 
ter quality,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
recreation.  The  cost  of  the  entire  pix>- 
gram  is  estimated  at  $40  million,  not  the 
$273  mUlion  envisioned  for  the  regional 
project 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  full  scale 
funding  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
was  not  supported  in  committee.  The 
regional  project  would  have  provided 
many  benefits  for  aU  the  people  of  New 
Kngland.  But  the  compromise  version 
supporting  a  smaller  project  wUl  also 
reap  beoefitB.  most  particularly  for  the 
cttlzena  of  the  State  of  Maine.  I  support 
this  appropriation  and  only  find  it  un- 
fortunate that  it  is  limited  in  scope. 

We,  in  this  country,  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  energy  crisis.  This  sitaation  is  no 
more  deeply  felt  than  in  New  Tgngi^nd 
with  its  high  power  costs  and  low  energy 
8um>ly.  We  must  use  every  means  possi- 
ble to  provide  adequate  and  environmen- 
tally safe  power  to  the  people.  Funding  a 
study  for  a  smaller  project  is  one  of  these 
means.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  any  amendmmts  designed  to  re- 
move these  funds  from  the  approtnla- 
tlonsbUl. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
taid  to  support  HJl.  10090,  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  for  1972.  but 
I  would  first  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commaid  the  PuUie  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  AppnHKlations 
Committee  for  the  tranendous  task  of 
preparing  this  Mil  and  the  accompany- 
ing hours  and  hours  of  work.  Chahman 
EviHs  deserves  utmost  credit  and  praise 
for  a  very  big  Job  very  well  done,  espe- 
cially in  this  time  of  close  priorities. 

Embodied  in  HH.  10090  are  funds  for 
continuing  three  very  important  fiood 
control  projects  in  Missouri;  namely. 
Meramec  Park  Lake.  Union  Lake,  and 
the  study  of  the  Gasoooade  River  Basin 
in  my  dlstrlot.  HA.  10090  would  allow 
$2,600,000  for  continuing  the  land  acqui- 
sition program  at  Meramec  Park  Lake, 
$275,000  toe  preconstruction  {^aiming  at 
Union  Lake,  $1  million  for  hin^way  re- 
location at  Union  Lake;  and  $10,000  for 
continuing  the  feasibility  study  of  the 
Gasconade  River  Basin. 

Meramec  Park  Lake  and  Union  Lake 
are  two  of  the  five  mainstream  reso-voirs 
contained  in  the  oitire  devdopment  i^aa 
of  the  Meramec  River  Basin  in  soatfaem 
Misaourl,  most  of  which  lies  in  my  con- 
gnasional  district  Meramec  Park  Lake 
is  the  key  reanroir  in  the  develc^ment 
and  will  be  a  most  worthwhile  invest- 
ment heralding  many  benefits  to  south- 
em  and  mld-MIssourl  In  the  areas  of 
flood  control,  recreation,  water  supply, 
water  quality  control,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation. 


It  IB  generally  agreed  that  this  reser- 
voir will  t)e  a  most  welcome  catalyst  to 
improving  local  social  and  economic  con- 

ditlODS. 

The  $2,500,000  impropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1972  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  land  acquisition  program  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  as  we  are  nearing  the 
actual  construction  stage.  The  State  of 
Missouri  has  met  all  the  Federal  require- 
ments for  local  co(H>erati(Xi  on  the  proj- 
ect, and  there  is  sufllcient  support  from 
interested  residents  to  warrant  the  ap- 
pnH>riatlon. 

The  mjproprlation  for  Union  Lake  is 
also  very  important  and  will  permit  the 
continuation  of  preconstruction  design 
and  planning.  Union  lake  is  another  key 
element  in  realizing  full  dev^opment  of 
water  resources  in  the  Meramec  River 
Basin.  It  forms  an  integral  portion  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  will  serve 
essentially  the  same  purposes  and  bene- 
fits as  Meramec  F>ark  when  c<Knpleted.  I 
support  both  the  preoonstruction  idan- 
ning  approprlaticHi  of  $275,000  and  the 
$1  million  tcec  highway  relocation. 

Last  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
$10,000  for  continuing  the  feasihill^ 
study  of  the  Gasconade  River  Basin  in 
my  district.  This  i^pin-opriation  will  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  update  an  oLA  study  of 
the  Gasconade  Basin  made  in  1956. 
There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
area.  Including  the  ccoistruction  of  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  in  the  general  area  of  the 
two  primary  pn^josed  dams  at  Arlington 
and  Richland.  Other  important  changes 
in  the  area  include  a  railroad  line.  Hie 
Gasconade  develc^ment  projects  would 
be  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  the 
long-term  grov/th  of  a  primarily  rural 
area. 

BCr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  de- 
mands for  financial  resources  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  programs.  As  we 
continue  to  wind  down  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  need  to  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion more  and  more  on  domestic  needs, 
and  certainly  fiood  control,  water  sup- 
ply, development,  conservation  and  rec- 
reation deserve  greater  attention. 

Tbe  committee  appropriately  has  takai 
into  consideration  the  priority  needs  for 
water  resources  as  well  as  the  serious 
Inflationary  problem  facing  the  country. 
Tills  bill  provides  over  $4.5  tiilllon  for 
public  works  programs  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commisgl<m  which  is  approxi- 
mately $40  million  less  than  the  budget 
request 

Approval  of  new  planning  and  con- 
struction starts  was  given  on  only  a  very 
limited  basts  and  only  for  projects  in- 
volving a  small  total  cost. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  subconunittee 
for  including  $50,000  in  the  appr(H>i'ia- 
tlcBis  bill  to  enalde  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  begin  preconstruction  plan- 
ning of  a  local  flood  protection  project 
in  Marion,  Kans.  Tbe  city  of  Marion  has 
experienced  serious  flooding  problems 
over  the  years  from  Mud  Creek  which 
flows  through  the  dty. 

Recently  President  Nix(m  hdped  dedi- 
cate the  Port  of  Catoosa  near  Tulsa, 
Okla..  signaling  the  opoiing  of  tbe  Ar- 
kansas River  to  navigation  up  to  Tulsa. 


Tlie  President  spcdce  of  the  economic 
beneflts  which  navigation  could  bring. 

This  bin  includes  $135,000  for  a  ccn- 
tinuing  multipurpose  stody.  <n<»iii4iny 
navigation,  of  the  Arkansas  River  from 
Great  Bend,  Kans.,  to  Tulsa.  This  study, 
started  hi  1965,  will  determine  the  ffl». 
sibillty  of  navigation  into  the  Wlehittt 
Kans.,  area,  which  might  provti  to  be  a 
logical  continuation  of  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas  River  that  has  been  completed 
to  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  also  Is  an  Item 
in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  budget 
included  in  this  bill,  for  $29,000  for  an 
irrigation  study  of  the  Kanopolis  Unit 
Smoky  Hill  Division.  This  is  a  study  ini- 
tiated in  1967  which  is  long  overdue. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  bureau- 
cratic footdragging  on  this  important 
feasibility  investigation.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Coounlssloner  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  urge  that  the  investigation  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
in  order  that  this  project  can  be  reau- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  acted  re- 
qxmslbly  and  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  Kansas  relative  to 
the  proposed  national  radioactive  waste 
repository,  plarmed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  near  Lyons,  Kans. 

Funds  for  land  acquisition  have  been 
deferred  pending  fiuther  study  and  re- 
view of  the  safety  and  environmental 
factors  involved  In  this  project.  I  support 
the  allocation  under  the  AEC  operating 
expenses  appropriation  of  $1.8  million  for 
the  study  of  public  health  and  safety 
aq)ect8  of  the  Lyons  facility. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H H. 
10090.  a  bill  to  appropriate  fimds  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  wa- 
ter resource  develoiHnent  programs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  UJ3. 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  which  I  represent 
here  in  Congress,  my  principeJ  concern 
is  with  the  water  resource  develojunent. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mabon)  ,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins),  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  staff  for  a  very  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  study  of  a  very 
complex  problem.  The  comments  made  in 
the  House  report  which  accompanied 
this  bill,  certainly  are  well  taken  and  I 
caU  the  remarks  made  on  the  flrst  nine 
pages  of  the  report  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  for  I  think 
that  they  will,  without  question,  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  water  re- 
source developmoit  upon  the  environ- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

We  hear  much  about  the  environment 
but  I  think  the  whole  picture  la  summed 
up  extremdy  well  in  two  paragraphs 
found  in  tiie  report  which  I  would  like  to 
repeat  here: 

The  Oommltta*  btflavM  tlutt  the  oto)M- 
tlv«s  of  wmtar  reeofuroe  devrtopnMnt  And  tb* 
onhancwnftnt  of  tb«  «mTlronmaiit  need  not 
b*  Inoompstlble  and  Indeed  ■bould  be  oom> 
plementary.  A  iirosMr  h>]>noe  most  be  nuan« 
talned  m  tbe  n«tlonja  interest  snd  In  tbe 
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public  Interest.  The  Committee  rejects  tbe 
position  of  either  extreme — development  no 
mfttter  what  the  environmental  impact  or 
BAcrlflclng  aU  economic  growth  at  tbe  whim 
of  the  envlronmentallBta. 

The  Committee  shares  the  wldespi«ad  con- 
cern for  the  environment  but  believes  It 
should  be  realized  that  the  agencies  involved 
In  water  resource  development  are  Increas- 
Ingly  aware  of  the  environment  and  have 
Instituted  extensive  changes  both  in  the 
planning  process  and  In  actual  construction 
to  minimise  any  adverse  impact  of  their  work 
on  the  environment. 

Turning^  to  my  own  State  and  district 
I  want  to  say  that  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  bill  are  realistic.  We,  of 
course,  as  everyone,  could  use  more 
money  if  we  were  to  try  to  meet  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  resource  development.  How- 
ever, the  committee  in  screening  all  of 
these  proposals  has  come  up  with  a  soimd 
reconmiendatlon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Uie  construction 
which  would  be  permitted  during  the 
coming  12-month  period  on  these  proj- 
ects will  help  alleviate  our  critical  imem- 
plojrment  situation  in  northern  Califor- 
nia. It  is  gratifying  that  in  stmie  areas 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  move  ahead  at 
a  pace  somewhat  faster  than  originally 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

Timely  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources is  like  money  in  the  bank.  This  is 
a  sound  investment  in  our  future  but  it 
is  one  that  we  cannot  realize  the  beneflts 
from  imtil  the  projects  are  constructed 
and  in  place. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  10090. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1059 
Congress  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  issue 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
used  to  finance  capital  additions  to  the 
TVA  power  system.  The  bonds  Issued 
imder  this  authority  are  backed  sol^ 
by  revenues  from  the  sale  of  electric 
power  and  are  not  charges  cm  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

In  addition  to  granting  TVA  authority 
to  Issue  bonds  the  legislation  required 
the  r^Myment,  over  a  period  of  years,  of 
$1  billion  worth  of  appropriation  invest- 
ment in  the  power  system  as  well  as  an 
annual  payment  of  a  dividend  or  return 
on  the  appropriation  investment. 

This  return  is  c(»nputed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  interest  payment  is  com- 
puted on  a  home  mortgage — with  one 
major  exception,  m  a  home  mortgage  the 
interest  rate  to  be  aivlled  is  fixed.  In  the 
case  of  TVA  the  Federal  Treasury  re- 
ceives a  payment  based  upon  a  fluctu- 
ating interest  rate. 

This  fluctuating  rate  is  computed  by 
finding  the  average  interest  rate  payable 
by  the  UJS.  Treasury  upon  its  total  mar- 
ketable puMic  obligations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flscal  year  in  which  the  re- 
turn is  being  paid. 

In  1961,  the  flrst  year  payments  imder 
the  1959  legislation  were  due,  TVA  paid 
as  a  return  on  the  i^prx^riaticKi  invest- 
ment alx>ut  $41  million.  The  computed 
average  interest  rate  was  3.449  percent 
and  the  appropriation  investment  was 
about  $1.2  billion. 

In  flscal  year  1971,  after  TVA  had  re- 
paid more  than  $100  million,  tbe  pay- 
ment was  over  $65  million.  As  anybody 
who  has  lived  through  a  home  mortgage 


Is  aware,  such  payments  iisually  decline 
as  the  principal  is  repaid.  The  reason 
they  have  not  in  TVA's  case  is  the  fact 
that  the  interest  rate  base  to  compute  the 
return  has  risen  frcMn  3.449  to  5.986  per- 
cent. 

These  figures  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  made  a  wise 
investment — one  that  has  paid  good  divi- 
dends— in  the  TVA  power  system.  A  re- 
view of  the  experience  imder  the  1959 
amendment  to  the  TVA  Act  shows  that 
TVA  has  paid  over  $650  million  into  the 
Treasury  in  canying  out  the  provisions 
of  that  amendment. 

However,  these  monetary  returns  are 
perhaps  the  least  important  dividends 
the  country  has  received  from  its  invest- 
ment in  TVA.  More  important  is  the  eco- 
nomic growth  that  has  been  aided  by  the 
abundance  of  power  in  the  TVA  region. 
An  example  of  this  growth  is  the  fact 
that  in  1929  per  ci^ita  personal  income 
in  the  TVA  region  was  $317.  By  1933, 
whssD.  TVA  was  formed,  it  had  fallen  to 
$168.  Both  of  these  figures  represented 
45  percent  of  the  national  per  capita  in- 
come. By  1969  per  capita  income  in  the 
TVA  region  had  grown  to  $2,759  or  75 
percent  of  the  national  flgtu«. 

In  strictly  monetary  terms,  this  rise 
has  greatly  increased  the  region's  tax 
payments  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
1967  tax  collections  from  the  region  were 
alx>ut  1.7  percent  of  the  national  total — 
double  the  1933  pr(H>ortion.  This  meant 
$746  million  more  income  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  1967  from  the  region  than 
if  the  1933  pr(^x>rtian  had  continued. 

However,  the  dividends  from  the  in- 
vestment in  TVA  should  not  be  measured 
solely  in  a  monetary  way.  For  the  im- 
provements that  TVA  has  hdped  bring 
about  mean  that  population  of  the  re- 
gion can  provide  for  itself  better  hous- 
ing, better  education,  and  better  nuM- 
tlon. 

The  Federal  investment  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  has  paid  both  mone- 
tary and  human  dividends  to  the  regicm 
and  the  Naticxi. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  original  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  passed  in  1933  ctmtained  pro- 
visions for  payments  to  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee  which  woifld  be  in 
the  nature  of  in  lieu  of  tax  payments. 
However,  as  the  TVA  program  gained  ex- 
perience Congress  became  convinced  that 
the  original  provisions  were  not  adequate 
to  states  and  coimties  in  wbicb  TVA  proj- 
ects were  located. 

Therefore,  In  1940,  Congress  amended 
the  TVA  Act  to  remedy  this  situation. 
Under  these  in-lieu  tax  provisions  of  the 
act  TVA,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  paid  about  $20  million  to  State  and 
local  governments.  More  than  half  of 
this  amount,  $10.5  million,  was  paid  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

This  amount  is  more  tlian  Tennessee's 
total  general  fund  appr(H>riation  last  year 
for  its  department  of  conservation,  in- 
cluding strip  mine  reclamation,  foreistry, 
State  parks,  water  resources,  geology, 
tourist  promotion,  and  hotel  and  restau- 
rant inspection  programs.  In  addition  to 
the  payment  to  the  State,  TVA  paid  al- 
most $1  million  to  local  governments. 

Payments  in  excess  of  $1  million  were 
alao  made  to  State  and  local  governments 


in  Alabama,  $4.3  million,  and  Kentucky, 
$2.8  million.  Other  States  reoeiving  in- 
lleu  tax  payments  frcan  TVA  were  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
and  ^^rginia. 

This  year's  $19,960,863  total  for  TVA 
in-Ueu-of-tax  payments  is  based  on  the 
agency's  wholesale  power  revenues,  and 
represents  only  part  of  an  estimated  $45 
million  which  State  and  local  govem- 
mmts  are  receiving  from  wholesale  and 
retail  power  operations  in  tbe  region.  The 
other  $25  million  is  the  estimated  amount 
being  paid  in  taxes  or  tax  equivalents 
by  the  municipal  and  cooperative  elec- 
tric systems  that  distribute  TVA  power. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  coiobined 
total  goes  ultimately  to  local  govern- 
ments. Most  of  the  TVA  payments  go  to 
State  governments,  but  several  States  re- 
distribute part  or  all  of  this  money  to 
local  governments.  And  local  govern- 
ments get  most  of  the  taxes  paid  by  tbe 
local  electric  systems. 

Last  year  the  combined  TVA-distrib- 
utor  pasrments  amounted  to  6.5  percent 
of  the  power  biUs  paid  by  uso-s  of  TVA 
electricity.  Compcu«ble  State-local  tax 
ratios  for  private  power  companies  serv- 
ing surrounding  areas  range  from  3.5  to 
9.9  percent  of  their  customers'  power 
bills. 

These  payments  do  not  include  taxes 
imposed  directly  on  power  users,  soeb 
as  the  sales  taxes  on  electric  bills  in  sev- 
eral Tennessee  Valley  States. 

As  provided  by  law,  TVA's  pajmients 
this  year  represent  5  percent  of  last  year^ 
taxable  power  revenues — power  Mdes  to 
several  government  and  iniUtary  instal- 
lations are  exempt.  These  payments  win 
total  $1,121,101  to  counties  and  $18339,- 
762  to  States. 

Under  the  law,  counties  receive  fixed 
tax  replacanent  payments  equal  to  for- 
mer ad  valorem  taxes  en  any  dectiie 
utility  propoty  piircbased  by  TVA,  and 
on  TVA  reservoir  land  allocated  to  power 
purposes.  States  governments  receive  th» 
rest  of  the  money  availaUe  under  tbe  5- 
percent  provlsicm.  This  is  allocated 
amcmg  the  States  l^  a  formula  that  takes 
into  account  both  the  location  of  TVA 
power  system  property  and  the  propor- 
tion of  its  power  revenue  from  each  State. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Oiair- 
man,  I  want  to  commend  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bvura) ,  tbe  dlHtlngulshwl 
chairman  of  tbe  Appropriations  Sut)com- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works,  and  the  mem- 
ben  of  his  subcommittee  for  their  con- 
siderable work  and  their  perceptive  ac- 
tion In  bringing  this  bill  to  xis  f or  con- 
sideration today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  has  ctmsidered  autbcvlai- 
tions  for  much  of  the  work  to  be  flnancad 
throui^  this  bill,  I  can  attest  to  the  great 
urgency  and  need  to  increase  our  invest- 
ment In  tbe  projects  which  are  required 
for  the  proper  advancement  and  well  bo- 
ing  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  total  needs  far  ouU>aoe  the  re- 
sources which  are  available,  and  eacb 
delay  hinders  our  realization  of  tbe  po- 
tentials which  can  be  gained.  This  a  fact 
which  the  very  knowledgeable  chalimaa 
and  tbe  monbers  of  his  sobcommittad 
recognise  and  appreciate. 

I  particularly  want  to  comment  on  tbe 
increase  which  tbe  committee  bas  reoom- 
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mended  for  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
fertilizer  program  conducted  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  and  the  consumers  (tf 
food  throughout  the  Nation. 

Tha  economies  In  food  production 
which  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the 
National  Fertiliaer  DeveI(H>ment  Center 
have  irignlflfiance  for  all  Americans. 

Tlie  need  for  additional  funding  of  the 
f ertUiser  program  at  this  time  Is  the  re- 
sult of  several  factors.  Foremost  of  these 
Is  the  nature  of  the  Job  assigned  to  TVA. 
In  setting  up  TVA.  Ciongress  intended 
that  it  improve  the  quality,  lessen  the 
cost,  and  increase  the  siwply  of  fertilizer 
available  to  the  American  farmer. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  assignment, 
TVA  first  had  to  develop  latxHtttories 
and  assemble  a  team  of  scientists  to 
carry  out  basic  research.  Prom  these  lab- 
oratories has  flowed  a  steady  stream  of 
new  products  and  prooesaee  which  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  and 
consumers  of  this  coimtry. 

But  an  idea  in  a  laboratory  or  a  patent 
on  paper  does  not  improve  quality,  less- 
en cost,  or  Increase  the  siQiply  of  fer- 
tilizers. To  do  this  a  production  scale 
Idant  Is  needed  to  assure  that  the  fertil- 
izer can  be  produced  in  commercial 
qualities  and  to  obtain  enough  of  the  new 
product  to  demonstrate  its  value  to 
farmers  and  fertilizer  distributors. 

In  deciding  upon  the  size  of  produc- 
tion plant,  TVA  could  have  choeen  one 
that  would  have  ccxnpeted  with  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  industry.  If  ttils  course 
had  been  selected,  the  $30  million  which 
TVA  paid  Into  the  UJB.  Treasury  in  the 
1950's  would  have  been  invested  in  new, 
larger  facilities  incorporating  economies 
of  scale. 

Such  a  decision  would  also  have  meant 
oontlnuing  the  production  of  proven 
products  long  after  their  demonstraticxi 
value  has  been  exhausted.  TVA's  deci- 
sion on  this  point  reflects  their  belief  that 
the  operation  of  a  large  scale  commercial 
plant,  deq>ite  its  economies,  would  have 
hampered  their  ability  to  develop  and 
Introduce  new  and  better  products. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  building  newer, 
higher  volimie  facilities  TVA  chose  to 
continue  operating  older,  less  efficient 
ones  Some  of  these  are  now  being  re- 
placed— but  with  units  scaled  to  produc- 
tion of  relatively  limited  quantities  of 
products. 

Instead  of  sticking  with  proven  and 
accepted  fertilizers  TVA  is  continuously 
httoglng  new  products  on  line:  products 
that  increase  farming  efficiency  and  hold 
down  food  costs.  At  present  TVA  pro- 
duces about  a  dozen  kinds  of  fertilizers 
and  has  plans  to  phase  some  of  these  out 
and  bring  new  ones  into  production  in 
the  next  few  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  type  of  operation 
is  more  expensive  than  a  commercial  type 
operation  would  have  been.  Nevertheless, 
TVA  might  have  been  able  to  maintain 
it  without  the  additional  funds  the  Ap- 
propzlatlODs  Committee  has  recommend- 
ed, had  it  not  been  for  two  other  factors. 

The  flrst  factor  Is  the  decline  in  pur- 
chases by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
As  late  as  1997  sales  to  the  Department 
Off  Defoiae  for  munitions  use  amounted 
to  over  $2^  million.  TVA  estimates  that 


it  will  have  no  sales  in  this  area  in  fiscal 
1972. 

The  secfHid  major  area  is  the  unusual 
decline  In  fertilizer  prices  caused  by  too 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  fertil- 
izer production  capacity,  llie  price  of 
TVA  fertilizer  products  is  pegged  to  mar- 
ket value,  therefore  the  decline  in  mar- 
ket prices  directly  affects  TVA's  f ortUlzer 
finances. 

TVA  has  striven  to  meet  its  increased 
financial  needs  during  the  past  couple  of 
years  by  reducing  inventory,  and  selling 
no  longer  needed  assets.  However  these 
soiuxee  of  financing  are  dried  up.  The 
additional  funds  recommended  by  the 
Apprcqirlations  Committee  are  needed  to 
assure  continued  operation  of  this  valu- 
able program. 

The  serious  effects  that  would  result 
if,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  TVA's 
fertilizer  program  were  to  shut  down, 
would  be  felt  beyond  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area.  Introduction  of  new  technology 
to  the  American  fertilizer  Industry  would 
come  to  a  virtual  standstill,  resulting 
eventually  in  higher  fertilizer  prices  to 
the  farmer  and  higher  food  prices  to  the 
consumer.  Also,  many  of  the  small  busi- 
ness firms  engaged  In  TVA's  fertilizer 
introduction  program  would  face  serious 
financial  difficulties — 209  of  the  292  firms 
cooperating  with  TVA  are  classified  as 
small  businesses.  These  companies  have 
Invested  in  facilities  and  equipment  to 
utilize  new  TVA  products  with  the  expec- 
tatifHi  that  eventually  they  will  become 
readily  available  from  private  industry. 
With  TVA  dropping  demonstration  pro- 
duction, these  Investments  vrould  be  lost. 

The  TVA  fertilizer  program  has  been 
unique  in  conc^t  and  effectiveness.  The 
piumilt  of  practical  developments  to  the 
point  of  widespread  use  has  paid  off 
handsomely  for  the  Nation.  Supplemen- 
tal support  of  this  outstanding  program 
is  essential  to  keep  it  going  during  this 
particularly  difficult  period. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  addition  to  the  TVA 
fertilizer  financing  be  approved. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chaimmn,  2  weeks 
ago  this  House  debated  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
At  that  time,  I  Joined  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  Mnnc)  in  urging  that  the  pro- 
posed underground  nuclear  test  at  Am- 
chitka  Island  be  canceled,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  for  reasons  of  sound  environ- 
mental policy,  for  reasons  of  sane  nu- 
clear policy,  and  because  the  test  was 
considered  unnecessary  even  to  achieve 
the  defense  goals  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  appropriate 
moneys  to  carry  out  that  unwise,  unnec- 
essary nuclear  experiment.  The  same 
reasons  I  gave  2  weeks  ago  compel  me 
to  oppose  this  project  today.  In  addition, 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii  has  Just  re- 
vealed another  compelling  reason  why 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  re- 
fuse to  rubberstamp  these  funds. 

It  now  appears  that,  out  of  seven 
agencies  which  made  recommendations 
to  the  President  regarding  the  advis- 
ability of  carrying  out  Project  Cannikin, 
five  rec<»nmended  that  the  project  not 
be  c<Hitinued.  Yet  the  President,  appar- 


ently feeling  that  Congress  is  not  entitled 
to  share  this  Information  before  mairiTtg 
a  decision,  withheld  these  reports  trtxa. 
Ccmgress  and  continues  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide them  even  though  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)   has  specifically  requested  them. 

Again,  we  seem  prepared  to  lie  down 
like  sheep,  and  complacently  relinquish 
our  proper  constitutional  function  of 
oversight,  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  clear  lesson  of  the  Pentagon 
papers,  and  of  the  current  hearings  be- 
fore Senator  Ebvim's  subcommittee  re- 
garding executive  privilege,  is  that  the 
executive  branch  will  not  provide  Con- 
gress with  information  which  is  adverse 
to  its  position  unless  Congress  firmly 
asserts  its  pnq>er  prerogative. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Mink  amendment,  and  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  this  nuclear  experi- 
ment at  least  until  we  have  been  given 
the  common  courtesy  of  having  an  op- 
portimity  to  review  the  rest  of  the  avail- 
able evidence  regarding  the  scienUflc, 
military,  and  environmental  pros  and 
cons  of  the  test. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clertc  will  read. 

The  cnei*  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  102.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  here- 
in shaU  be  used  to  oonTer  a  rellowahlp  on  any 
person  wbo  advocates  or  who  la  a  member 
of  an  organization  ot  party  tliat  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence  or  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  CXsmmlsslon  flnds.  upon 
Investigation  and  report  by  the  Civil  Service 
OonmUsslon  on  the  character,  assoclatlonfl, 
and  loyalty  of  whom,  that  reasonable  grounds 
exist  for  belief  that  such  person  Is  disloyal 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  person  who  advocates  or  who 
is  a  member  of  an  organization  or  party  that 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence  and 
accepts  employment  or  a  feUowshlf  the 
salary,  wages,  sUpend.  grant,  or  expenses  for 
which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  con- 
tained herein  shaU  be  guUty  of  a  felony,  and, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  mor» 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both :  Provided  further.  That  the 
above  penal  clause  shall  be  In  addition  to. 
and  not  In  substitution  for,  any  either  pro- 
vision of  eiristtng  law. 

AMXNDICKNT  OmRXD  BT  lOS.   wmnr 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Cnerk  read  as  follows: 

(Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mmx)  Page 
S,  after  line  12,  add  the  following  new  seo- 
tloo: 

"Sec.  108.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  ShaU  be  obligated  or  expended, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  tasting  by  detonation  of  any  nu- 
clear bomb,  wafheard,  or  other  similar  de- 
vice on,  or  in  the  vldnlty  of,  the  Aleutian  Is- 
land of  Amchltka,  Alaslta.'' 

POINT  or  oaon 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tezmessee  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chsdr- 
man,  I  have  examined  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mnnc)  and  it  seems  that  when  she 
says  in  her  amendment  that  "none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended,  directly  or  indl- 
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rectly,  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
testing  by  detonation,"  and  so  forth,  that 
this  is  imposing  new  and  additional  du- 
ties. It  is  legislation  when  you  impose, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  new  or  addi- 
tional duties,  so  I  think  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  ask  that 
my  point  of  order  be  sustained. 

The  C^HAIRliiAN.  Does  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Hawaii  desire  to  be  heard 
on  ^e  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  the  amendment  simply  restricts  the 
spending  under  this  act  for  the  detona- 
tion of  a  Ixnnb  or  device  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  That  Is  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered.  There 
are  no  additional  responsibilities  or  any 
additional  legislation  intended  by  this 
amendment. 

The  CTHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Aspimall)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  CThsdr  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc)  is  solely  a  limita- 
tion on  the  funds  in  this  bill,  and  the 
point  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  gentiewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mnnc)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  HJl.  10090  to 
delete  all  funds  for  the  Cannikin  un- 
derground nuclear  test  proposed  for  this 
fall  in  Alaska's  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  House  has  considered  this  matter 
before,  but  we  now  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  fears  expressed  earlier 
have  been  corroborated  by  at  least  five 
executive  agencies. 

I  read  from  the  Wsahington  Evening 
Star  of  this  past  Monday,  July  26: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  26, 1871 1 
Agencixs'  Vixws  DrrrzR  on  Auchitka 

TKST  BiJiST 

(By  James  Welsh) 

The  White  House  has  received  conflicting 
reconmiendatlons  from  various  government 
agencies  on  whether  to  go  ahead  this  faU 
with  an  imderground  nuclear  test  on  remote 
Am/»>iitfc»  Island. 

According  to  Infonned  sources,  two  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  favor  a  go- 
ahead  for  the  five-megaton  test  blast. 

Por  a  variety  of  reasons,  five  other  agen- 
cies— the  State  Department,  the  Offlce  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  CoxmcU  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  have  recommended  either 
canceling  the  test  or  postponing  It  until 
after  the  SALT  arms-limitations  talks. 

Amchltka  is  at  the  southwestern  tip  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  off  Alaska,  about  700  miles 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  October.  1969,  the  AEC  set  off  a  one- 
megaton  hydrogen  bomb  4,000  feet  deep 
within  the  Islands  without  causing  any  of 
the  earthquakes,  tidal  waves  or  environmen- 
tal damage  feared  by  critics  of  the  testing. 

The  megatonnage  of  this  fall's  planned 
test,  which  Is  code-named  Cannikin,  la  five 
times  as  large.  The  nuclear  device  Is  sehed- 
Tiled  to  explode  6,000  feet  underground.  Can- 
nikin Is  a  test  of  a  large  Spartan  warhead 
designated  for  use  as  a  component  of  an  ABM 
system  protecting  Mlnuteman  missile  sites. 

The  latest  recommendations  on  the  pro- 
I>o8ed  test  are  a  product  at  a  departmental 
underseeretaiy  oommlttaa  named  to  mvasti- 
gate  the  controversy.  The  reoommendatlona 
want  directly  to  Henry  Klsslngar,  NUon's 


chief  foreign  policy  adviser,  and  John  Xhr- 
Uohman,  chief  domestic  adviser. 

The  Defense  Department  and  ABC,  sources 
said  yesterday,  continue  to  favor  the  test- 
ing as  important  to  national  security.  They 
minimize  the  chances  that  the  test  will  trig- 
ger earthquakes  or  cause  other  xmwanted  en- 
vironmental side  effects. 

08T,  which  is  the  President's  scientific  ad- 
visory arm,  reportedly  opposes  the  experi- 
ment, not  primarily  for  environmental  rea- 
sons but  because  the  wazliead  to  be  tested 
has  been  made  obacdete  by  recent  weapons 
development. 

The  State  Department,  sotirces  said,  took  a 
middle  ground.  It  did  not  recommend  can- 
celing the  test,  but  advised  postponing  It 
untU  the  completion  of  the  SALT  talks.  The 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality  took  much 
the  same  position.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  opposes  the  test,  believing 
that  even  a  slight  possibility  of  earthquake 
Is  too  much  of  a  chance  to  take. 

Since  tUs  news  article  I  have  besieged 
all  five  of  these  departments,  plus  the 
White  House  for  release  of  these  impor- 
tant reports.  We  are  entitied  to  know  the 
full  official  recommendations  of  these 
agencies.  All  my  efforts  have  been  unpro- 
ductive. The  refusal  to  honor  my  request 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  In  checking  with  the 
Justice  Department,  no  Executive  priv- 
ilege has  been  claimed.  At  the  very  least, 
each  Member  of  this  body  is  entitied  to 
have  these  reports. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  know  all  of  the  facts  when 
considering  legislation  being  shimted 
aside  for  the  sake  of  executive  secrecy. 

The  Council  of  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  were  both  established  to  protect 
the  public.  Since  they  were  called  upon 
to  comment  on  the  Amchltka  tests  and 
reportedly  have  recommended  against  it, 
the  public  has  a  clear  right  to  know  the 
findings  Emd  basis  for  these  recommenda- 
tions. To  deny  not  only  a  member  of 
Congress,  but  the  American  people  of  this 
Information  subverts  the  very  Intent  of 
the  law  which  established  these  protec- 
tive agencies. 

I  submit  that  the  Issues  siuTounding 
this  question  I  present  to  the  House  to- 
day are  serious  ones.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  tiie  in- 
tegrity of  this  legislative  body  to  weigh 
carefully  the  constitutional  issues  in- 
volved, and  of  our  rights  as  a  coequal 
body.  I  urge  you  to  support  my  amend- 
ment as  a  clear  and  unequivocal  signal  to 
the  President  that  we  believe  that  the 
reports  of  these  two  public  agencies  be- 
long to  the  American  pe<H>le.  That  imless 
we  are  all  furnished  these  reports  it  is 
unconscionable  to  expect  us  to  legislate 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  safety  of  the  people  of  my  State 
is  involved.  The  safety  and  hsizard  to  our 
environment  are  involved.  The  risks  have 
been  cited  by  some  of  our  country's  most 
eminent  scientists.  And  now  we  are  t<dd 
these  risks  have  been  concurred  in  by 
our  two  Oovemmoit  agencies  mandated 
by  law  to  protect  and  safeguard  our  oi- 
vironment,  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to 
even  read  these  reports. 

If  some  in  this  Chamba  regard  my 
fears  as  imfounded,  if  some  in  this 
Chamber  regard  the  fears  expressed  by 
leading  scientists  as  unfounded,  surely 
you  must  agree  that  the  views  of  two 


agencies  commissioned  to  give  caref^ 
and  studied  review  of  these  matters  are  lA 
enormous  significance  and  must  be 
weighed  before  it  is  too  late  and  irrep- 
arable harm  is  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suiq;>ort  my  amendment, 
and  to  give  this  Nation  the  kind  of  Oov- 
emment  it  deserves  and  which  is  pre- 
scribed bylaw. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  ICr.  Cbaix- 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  fnKn 
Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  proposed  atomic  test  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
bated and  evaluated  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. It  was  considered  in  tiie  House, 
debated  and  ai^roved.  More  recently 
there  was  extensive  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  matter  and  the  vote  of  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  was  90  to  3.  The  two  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  voted  against  it  and 
one  Senator  from  Hawaii  voted  against 
it.  The  other  Senator  voted  for  it. 

The  matter  is  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Of  course,  the 
President  at  any  time  could  cancel  the 
test  if  he  so  desired.  The  cost  is  $127  mil- 
lion. $100  million  has  already  been  spent 
The  test  is  in  connection  with  the  ABM 
and  the  Spartan  missile  warhead,  which 
is  essential  for  defense.  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended at  the  highest  levels,  and 
there  has  been  extensive  debate  in  the 
House  on  July  15  when  the  gentiewoman 
safety  are  assured.  Only  about  $5  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  The  committee  has  eval- 
uated the  matter  thoroughly  and  has 
concluded  that  the  test  should  proceed.  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRIC^E  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  oniosition  to  the  amendment. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niintds.  IBx.  (Chairman, 
the  Record  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  CaimlUn 
test  as  a  result  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  July  15  when  the  OenUewonan 
from  Hawaii  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  funds  for  the  test  tzom  the  AEC 
authorization  bill.  That  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Even  more  was  placed  in  the  Rscoho 
on  July  20  when  the  other  body  rejected 
two  amendments  offered  to  the  author- 
ization bill  which  would  have  delayed 
the  test  imtil  the  President's  visit  to 
mainland  China  in  one  case,  or  In  the 
other  case  until  completion  of  the  SALT 
meetings  or  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972 
whichever  occurs  flrst.  (RoUcall  votes 
(a)  37-57  and  (b)  2^-64.) 

I  have  no  desire  to  repeat  all  that 
has  been  said  before,  but  there  is  one 
area  which  I  feel  should  be  emphasized. 
And  this  is  that  any  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects have  been  very  thoroughly  studied 
not  coily  by  the  AEC,  but  by  expert  con- 
sultants from  the  best  sources  available 
including  other  Federal  agencies,  uni- 
versities and  recognized  independent  ex- 
perts r^resenting  a  wide  variety  of  sci- 
entlflc  disdidines. 

Por  Cannikin,  a  standing  panel  of 
consultants  for  the  AEC  has  performed 
a  review  of  the  dfects  luvdicted  on  the 
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geolocy.  gxoundwmter,  ecology,  and  oat- 
tural  manmade  structurM  troiin  ground 
motian  and  radiation  bazards.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  seismic  nature  of  the 
Aleutians,  the  special  panel  for  seismol- 
ogy has  reviewed  and  advised  upcm  pro- 
grams which  the  AEC  has  conducted  to 
study  the  selsmdloglcal  effects  of  Can- 
nikin. For  the  most  part,  these  experts 
were  selected  from  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  panel  of  consultants  as  well 
as  the  special  panel  for  seismology  was 
made  up  of  individuals  from  the  UJ3.  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Universi^  of  California, 
University  of  Illinois,  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity. University  of  Nevada,  Washington 
State  University,  University  of  Miffhigyn 
Columbia  University,  CaUfomla  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Palo  Alto  Medical 
Clinic,  Scrlppe  Institution  of  Oceanog- 
raphy, Sheppard  T.  PoweU  and  Associ- 
ates, and  Shannon  and  Wilson,  inc.  They 
Tesat&esA  such  disciplines  and  subdlsci- 
pllnes  as  radlobiology,  soil  mechanics, 
structural  engineering,  geophysics,  hy- 
drology, radiation  medicine,  ecology,  ge- 
ology, oceanogn4)fay,  tsimaminology, 
seismology,  and  hydrogeology.  AU  told 
the  talents  of  some  60  recognized  sclen- 
tiflc  and  technical  advisors  and  partici- 
pants have  been  involved  to  varying  de- 
grees with  deliberations  on  these  sub- 
jects for  the  AEC's  conclusl(His  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  Cannikin  test.  In  addi- 
tion, several  hundred  AEC  and  AEC  con- 
tractor personnel  have  been  engaged  in 
direct  perfonnance  of  studies. 

In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, I  should  like  to  Ust  for  you 
some — ^Just  some— of  the  very  highly  re- 
garded organizations  that  have  provided 
their  expertise  in  evaluating  this  test. 
Included  are: 

National  Oceanographic  and  Atmos- 
X)heric  Administration. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. 

lAilversity  of  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Hawaii. 

DELCO  Electronics. 

TETRA  Tech  Corporation. 

University  of  California — ^Berkeley. 

University  of  California — ^Davis. 

Stanford  University. 

Columbia  University. 

lAwrence  Radiation  laboratory. 

Sandla  Laboratories. 

Los  Alamos  Sdentiflc  Laboratory. 

Environmental  Research  Corporation. 
Nevada. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

University  of  Alaska. 

National  Marine  Fishery  Service. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Ohio  State  University. 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Brigham  Toung  University. 

Utah  State  Uhlverslty . 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Rmlthsonlan  institution. 

When  one  is  fully  aware  of  the  most 
comprehensive  study  and  planning 
which  have  been  conducted  relative  to 
this  test,  you  can  only  echo  the  question 
asked  by  the  <n««ngiiii|>nf>d  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  during  debate  In  the 
other  body—"*  •  •  how  much  more  do 
we  have  to  do?" 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
farther  point  It  has  been  stressed— and 


correctly— that  the  final  dedslon  to  con- 
duct this  test  rests  with  the  President. 
Recent  press  r^wrts  indicate  a  divo^ty 
of  views  among  various  Federal  agencies 
similar  to  the  diversity  of  views  in  the 
Con^rress  as  to  whether  this  test  should 
go  forward  and  the  reasons  attributed 
for  the  various  agency  positions  are  the 
same  as  we  have  heard  in  the  oongres- 
slonal  debates. 

The  fundamental  issue  remains  the 
same  however.  This  country's  C^ef  Ex- 
ecutive asked  the  Congress  for  the  ABM 
and  the  Congress  approved  that  request. 
Our  Chief  Executive  has  again  offldally 
requested  funds  for  the  Cannikin  test 
to  develop  an  effective  ABM  system 
which  became  the  policy  of  oiur  Nation 
when  Congress  approved  it.  If  he  Is  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  that  policy,  these  funds 
shotdd  be  tu;>proved.  If  not,  then  the  basic 
policy  should  be  repudiated.  lUs  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amoidmoit  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  to  strike 
from  the  Public  Works  Approprlatkn  bill 
the  funds  marked  for  the  Cannikin  un- 
derground nuclear  test  at  the  Amchltka 
test  site  In  Alaska.  The  proposed  Canni- 
kin test  has  stirred  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, and  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
gentlew(»nan  from  Hawaii  has  pointed 
out,  that  there  Is  substantial  disagree- 
ment within  the  Federal  Government  as 
to  whether  the  tests  should  be  conducted. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  White  House 
has  publicly  declined  to  support  Canni- 
kin is  an  Indication  that  the  many  ob- 
jections and  questions  raised  concerning 
the  test  deserve  to  be  taken  very  seri- 
ously. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  blast 
will  be  in  the  5-megaton  range.  The 
AEC  has  offered  the  results  of  the  Mllrow 
test  at  the  Nevada  test  site  as  evidence 
that  the  risk  is  small.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  long  leap  from  a 
1 -megaton  test  in  a  seismically  quiet 
area  in  Nevada  to  a  5 -megaton  test  in 
Alaska  where  the  earth  is  violenUy  un- 
stable. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  of  doom,  but  the 
possibility  of  triggering  an  earthquake  or 
a  tsimaml  wave,  commonly  known  as  a 
tidal  wave,  and  the  danger  of  release  of 
radioactivity  are  sufBdent  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

Sdentiflc  predictions  of  the  environ- 
mental consequoices  of  previous  tests 
have  not  been  faultless,  and  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  Cannikin  blast  makes 
p«tft  experience  with  underground  nu- 
dear  testing  an  uncertain  measure  of  its 
potential  consequences. 

The  experts  of  the  AEC  have  long 
since  lost  ttielr  right  to  shroud  them- 
selves in  the  doak  of  infallibility.  Let  me 
give  three  examples  of  this.  First,  in 
1964  the  AEC  categorically  claimed  that 
imdergTound  nudear  tests  would  not 
trigger  natiiral  earthquakes  except  under 
exteremely  unusual  circumstances.  But 
after  the  experience  of  six  1 -megaton 
bomb  tests  at  the  Nevada  test  site,  that 
assurance  was  completely  reversed.  Now 
the  AEC  says  that  large  explosirais  in- 
variably trigger  natural  earthquakes. 

Tlie  Alaska  test  site  was  developed  only 


because  the  planned  explosions  were 
found  to  be  too  big  and  too  dimgerous 
for  Nevada. 

The  second  example:  CcHitamination 
of  the  ocean  and  the  surface  through 
venting  of  radiation  \s  another  risk  that 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  Again,  past  expe- 
rience is  not  reassuring.  According  to 
AEC  Chairman  Seaborg,  out  of  230  un- 
derground tests,  each  designed  to  be  fully 
c<mtalned.  67  leaked. 

Third.  Project  Longshot,  the  80-kllo- 
ton  test  conducted  at  Amchltka  in  1065, 
was  not  expected  to  leak  radlocustivity 
for  hundreds  of  years,  but  only  a  few 
months  after  the  test  radioactivity  sur- 
faced in  at  least  two  small  fresh-water 
ponds. 

Nudear  tests  creating  the  possibility 
of  earthquakes,  tsunami  waves,  or  con- 
taminatlMi  by  radiatimi  leave  predous 
little  margin  for  error.  The  Cannikin  test 
is  a  gamble  with  the  tmknown  and  re- 
quires compelling  JustiflcatiOQ.  To  top 
it  off,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
has  stated,  the  Ofllce  of  Sdoice  and 
Technology,  which  advises  the  President, 
has  advlsMi  against  it;  not  because  of 
environmental  factors,  but  because  it  wiU 
no  longer  provide  meaningful  informa- 
tion to  presently  planned  defense 
systems. 

In  sum  ndther  our  defense  needs  nor 
the  world  situation  constitute  a  com- 
pelling Justiflcation  for  tidting  the  sub- 
stantial risks  posed  by  tiie  Cannikin  test. 
This  Justiflcation  has  simply  not  been 
made.  I  strcmgly  urge  you  then  to  strike 
the  Cannikin  funds  from  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARI>T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  speak  in  favor 
of  it.  in  addition  to  the  points  that 
have  been  made  here,  in  order  to 
support  the  right  of  this  House 
to  have  the  information  it  is  entitled  to 
have  to  make  a  decision  of  this  type. 

We  have  recently  gone  through  the 
question  of  whether  or  n<^  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  in  this  House  are 
entitled  to  know  certain  facts  known  to 
the  executive  department  for  many 
years,  in  the  Pentagon  Papers.  And  in- 
deed, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, said  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  entitled  to  have -access  to  mat- 
ter classified  as  "secret." 

This  matter,  I  imderstand.  lias  been 
said  to  be  classified  as  "secret",  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  cannot  have  It. 
Now,  we  did  not  know  about  this  mate- 
rial, we  did  not  know  about  these  reports, 
until  last  Monday,  the  26th.  when  the 
newspapers  indicated  that  vital  informa- 
tion from  agencies  of  Government  was 
available  with  respect  to  this  cest,  and 
that  that  Information  Indicated  risks  in 
firing  off  the  Cannikin  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

I  recall  that  a  distinguished  former 
President  of  the  United  States.  President 
Truman,  said,  with  reference  to  Ex- 
ecutive decisions,  "The  buck  st^  here."  I 
submit  to  you.  with  respect  to  decisions 
en  policy  of  the  important  nature  that 
this  is  with  respect  to  that  decision — the 
buck  stops  in  this  House  and  in  Uiis 
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Congress.  It  stops  here.  It  does  not  stop 
with  the  AEC.  It  does  not  stop  with  any 
university  research  division  that  says  this 
is  safe.  It  stops  here. 

Unless  we  make  the  dedslon  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  Judgment,  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  peoide  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  failed  in  our  duty. 

I  do  not  say  that,  ultimately,  if  we 
should  receive  this  information,  we 
would  necessarily  stop  Cannikin,  but  I 
do  say  that  a  body  which  must  make  this 
perilous  decision  is  entitled  to  have  the 
Information  asked  for  by  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  and  is  entitled  to 
have  it  in  spite  of  its  being  classified 
as  "secret". 

It  has  been  said — and  I  think  it  has 
been  well  said— by  dtizens  of  this  coun- 
try, "What  power  do  you  have  in  Con- 
gress? What  power  do  you  have  to  de- 
termine Issues  of  this  t3T>e?  What  power 
do  you  have  to  get  the  information  that 
is  held  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  department?" 

The  answer  is  we  have  the  power  not 
to  act,  not  to  appropriate  until  that  In- 
formation is  given  to  us.  We  are  entitled 
to  that  information  as  a  coequal  body  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  imless  we  enforce  that  power,  the 
decision  on  questions  of  policy  will  be 
denied  to  the  body  that  is  entitled  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  little  to 
add  to  the  splendid  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HAROT)  but  I  would  like  to  add  one 
thought;  namely,  that  we  are  constantly 
being  told  here  that  we  have  already 
spent  9100  million  and  most  of  it  is  spent 
and  it  would  now  be  ridiculous  for  the 
Congress  to  play  its  proper  role  by  can- 
celing the  tests  because  we  would  be 
wasting  the  money  already  spent.  E^rory 
time  we  hear  the  plea  that  the  money  has 
been  epeat  and  the  executive  branch 
went  ahead  without  giving  us  the  infor- 
mation and  the  opportunity  to  play  our 
proper  role  and  therefore  we  should  let 
them  do  it  once  more,  it  simply  fortifies 
the  practice  on  the  pairt  of  the  executive 
branch  to  withhold  urgently  needed  In- 
formation. It  Just  maks  it  more  difBcult 
or  even  impossible  for  individual  Mon- 
bers  to  perform  according  to  the  oatii  of 
offlce  that  we  took.  It  encourages  the 
practice  of  presenting  us  In  the  future 
with  a  fait  accompli. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
argimient  of  the  gentieman  and  the  goi- 
tlemen  from  Texas  who  preceded  him  in 
the  well  that  we  must  have  information 
from  the  executive  branch  when  it  in- 
volves activities  of  the  Government.  I 
quite  agree,  but  I  am  also  intrigued  that 
that  argument  does  not  hold  true  whoi 
we  seek  to  look  into  the  activities  of  cer- 
tain industries  like  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry In  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  say  that  any 
Information  the  broadcasting  Industry  or 
any  other  Industry  has  that  Is  ainnopri- 


ate  to  our  function  we  ought  to  have,  and 
we  have  the  power  imder  the  law  to  do  so. 

Let  me  say  even  at  this  11th  hour  It  is 
perfectly  clear  there  cu-e  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  Department  of  Defense  wants  the 
test,  and  so  does  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commissian.  Both  of  them  have  an  ap- 
parent self-interest  in  carrying  on  those 
tests.  But  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  that  have  the  general  interest  of 
the  national  welfare  apparently  take  a 
different  view.  The  State  Department 
has  grave  reservations,  according  to  pub- 
lished reports,  about  the  timing  of  it  aiA 
they  would  like  to  see  the  test  deferred. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Council  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity both  take  the  position  that  these  tests 
should  not  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Will  the  gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  propose  to 
the  gentieman,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  situation  is  con- 
founded that  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  which  the  genUewoman 
from  Hawaii  mentioned,  recommended 
to  the  administration,  as  we  imderstand. 
not  because  of  environmental  reasons  but 
because  the  mlUttuy  defense  purposes  for 
which  this  test  was  originally  designed 
are  now  archaic,  that  this  test  is  no 
longer  either  helpful  or  necessary.  Ac- 
tually this  modification  of  the  Safeguard 
system,  once  under  consideration,  is  no 
longer  to  be  devdoped. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  They  characterized  it 
as  obsolete,  according  to  published  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  GUDE.  That  is  exactiy  right. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  So.  it  seems  to  me, 
with  the  reservation  of  dther  the  tim- 
ing or  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  the 
tests  or  the  h£u-mful  damage  that  the 
test  might  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  that  it  be- 
hooves the  Congress  to  see  that  we  get 
the  urgently  needed  information  so  that 
we  can  act  responsibly. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment, 
recentiy  passed  by  both  the  Hoxise  and 
Senate,  and  about  to  go  to  conference, 
were  in  existence  now,  it  could  play  a 
vitally  useful  role  in  holding  hearings, 
sorting  out  the  various  conflicting  views 
held  by  the  several  executive  branch 
agendes  Invdved,  and  advising  the  House 
as  to  what  a  balancing  and  weighing  of 
all  the  equities  and  competing  national 
Interests  would  Indicate.  But  for  now, 
let  us  ddete  the  funds  until  we  have  the 
inf  ormaticm  on  which  to  base  a  thought- 
ful, broad-gaged  Judgment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  we  can  agree  on  time 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  time  on  this  amendment 
condude  in  10  minutes. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mt>.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 


MOTION  OrWtaMD  BT  MB.  BVUrS  OT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr> 
man,  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  condude  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentieman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bxgich). 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  again  Join  the  gentiewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnn)  in  an  effort  to 
delay  the  Project  Cannikin  undergrotmd 
nuclear  test  by  denjring  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  test. 

It  seems  completely  imnecessary  at 
this  time  to  reoe&t  the  Innumerable 
points  which  have  been  made  regarding 
this  test,  and  the  many  unanswered 
questions  which  remain.  As  far  back  as 
the  Anchorage  hearings  cm  Cannikin  on 
May  28  of  this  year,  the  AEC  became 
aware  of  questions  put  forward  by  mysdf 
and  a  great  many  others  in  Alaska.  I 
believe  those  questions  were  responsible 
and  needed  positive  answers.  For  the 
record,  I  made  those  questions  dear 
when  HH.  9388  was  debated  here  only 
a  few  days  ago.  In  my  view,  and  the  view 
of  many  who  are  professionally  more 
quallfled  in  the  area  of  nudear  testing, 
the  questions  are  still  unanswered. 

I  think  that  tiiree  events  which  have 
occurred  since  the  House  last  debated 
this  question  are  of  special  interest  here, 
and  I  would  call  your  attenticm  to  them 
as  this  issue  is  reconsidered  today. 

First,  on  July  8.  1971.  a  T3S.  court  of 
appeals  delivered  some  severe  criticism  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  its 
planning  and  environmental  Impact 
statement  rdating  to  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
nudear  powerplant.  In  nearly  imprec- 
edented  candor,  the  court  said  that  the 
AECs  "crabbed  interpretation  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  act."  The  court  also 
accused  the  AEC  of  a  "total  abdicaticm 
of  responsibilities,"  and  said  its  Judicial 
duty  was  "to  see  that  Important  legisla- 
tive purposes  heralded  In  the  HaUs  of 
Congress  are  not  lost  or  misdirected 
In  the  vast  hallways  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy." 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  conf i»e 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  case  with  the  Cannikin 
project,  or  to  confuse  the  technical  Is- 
sues Involved.  I  would  also  not  make  the 
same  blanket  accusations  of  Irrespon- 
sibility toward  the  AEC  as  the  Calvert 
cniffs  court  does.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  made  dear  that  the  AEC  has 
not  been  without  fault  in  this  area,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  some  Impcnlant  questions  re- 
main unanswered  about  Cannikin.  When 
the  unanswered  questions  relate  to  an 
imderground  nudear  test  flve  times 
larger  than  any  previously  attempted  by 
the  United  States,  they  become  very  criti- 
cal omissions.  In  my  view. 

Second,  on  July  19,  1971,  a  report  en- 
titied  "U.S.  Underground  Testing:  Can- 
nikin as  a  Case  in  Point"  was  rdeased 
under  the  auspices  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law.  Tills  re- 
port, several  months  in  preparation, 
presents  a  comprehensive  case  on  Can- 
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nikin  which  challenges  the  need  for  such 
a  test  and  describes  the  rlslu  involved 
even  tf  need  could  be  demonstrated.  The 
report  was  rdeased  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Otros)  and  UJB. 
Senator  Mncs  Osavsl,  of  Alaska,  and  I 
commend  it  to  tOl  those  interested  in  a 
thoroughgoing  treatment  of  this  issue, 
both  from  foreign  policy  and  environ- 
mental viewpoints. 

Third,  on  July  23,  1971,  before  the 
Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Muskik.  the  attorney 
general  of  Alaska,  Mr.  John  Havelock. 
offered  strong  testimony  on  Cannikin 
and  entered  a  letter  on  the  record  which 
made  clear  the  thinking  of  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan  of  Alaska  on  this  project 
as  well. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  concern 
being  expressed  by  all  these  responsible 
groups  and  officials  is  justified.  My  sup- 
port of  the  Mink  amendment  is  based  on 
my  continuing  concern  that  the  Canni- 
kin test  should  not  proceed  until  all 
questions  are  answered.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

I  include  both  the  testimony  and  the 
letter  at  this  point  as  a  further  indica- 
tion of  the  response  of  Alaska's  public 
officials  to  this  proposed  test: 
Statkicknt  bt'  Jobn  Havxlock,  Attobnxt 
Okmxbai.  rom  thx  Stats  of  hiJMKk 

It  la  my  undentandlng  that  this  Com- 
mittee la  oonslderliig  an  extension  of  the 
treftty  banning  atmoq>herlo  nuclear  testing 
to  Include  aU  t-— ^'"g  of  nuclear  weapona.  It 
U  probably  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
state  government  of  Alaska  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  broad,  theoretical  Issue :  It 
Is  certainly  beyond  my  personal  capacity. 
But  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee 
to  hear  some  observations  on  bow  the  pres- 
ent American  policy  on  testing  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Kxecutlve  Branch  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  present  arrangement  of 
only  limited  legislative  Instruction  and  broad 
executive  authority  as  seen  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  state  within  which  the  largest 
test  Is  to  be  conducted. 

My  comments  will  extend  as  such  to  the 
desirability  of  exploding  the  giant  device, 
the  iMt  In  the  series  currently  undertaken 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon,  code 
named  Cannikin  and  schediiled  for  Am- 
ehltka,  Alaska  this  autumn.  For  reasons 
whloh  I  will  Indicate,  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient Information  to  offer  a  definitive  opin- 
ion on  that  Issue.  My  comments  will  be 
addressed  to  the  method  by  which  the  de- 
cision to  hold  a  test  has  been  arrived  at,  a 
method  which  is  the  subject  of  substantial 
concern  among  the  elected  leadership  and 
the  people  of  our  state. 

I  sumraoe,  whatever  we  may  view  as  the 
sbortoomlngs  of  discretionary  executive  de- 
olslon-maklng  on  nuclev  testing,  the  situ- 
ation was  a  lot  worse  before  the  adoption  of 
the  ItetloxMl  Bnvlronmental  Policy  Aot  by  the 
91st  Congress.  The  Atomic  Bnergy  Commis- 
sion has  ooQoeded  In  principle  the  an>ll- 
ewtlon  of  this  aot  and  a  copy  of  the  final 
envlionmsiital  statement  puriwrtlng  tc  satis- 
fy the  requirements  of  the  act  was  furnished 
us  late  last  moofth. 

M  risk  of  Izurtructliig  the  Committee  on 
matten  it  already  van  knows,  let  ma  briefly 
xeclta  tha  flva  points  whloh  the  Congress  re- 
quli«d  to  be  covered  In  detail  m  the  cn- 
TtroDmeiMtal  statemenit:  1.  The  envlronmen*»! 
tmpaet  at  the  ptopoatO.  action,  a.  Any  advene 
envtronmantal  effects  whloh  cannot  he 
avoided  ahOQid  the  proposal  be  Imidemented, 
8.  Altamatlvgs  to  the  ptropoaed  action,  4.  Tlie 
nlatloudilp  between  looal  short-tarm  uses  <tf 
maa'a  Mivlzaunant  aad  the  rr*"*^*'*'"^ 


and  enhancement  of  long-term  productivity, 
and  5.  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  oom- 
mltments  of  reaourees  whloh  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  aotton  should  It  be 
implemented. 

While  on  paper  theee  requirements  con- 
stitute a  substantial  step  forward  in  ex- 
posing the  grist  of  analysis  that  feeds  the 
policy  mill,  as  administered  by  the  AXC,  this 
process  is  little  short  of  sham. 

In  saying  so,  I  do  not  mean  to  Impeach  the 
good  faifth  or  integrity  of  the  scientists  and 
generals  who  have  abtempted  to  direct  the 
ABC  In  conformity  with  the  Environmental 
Policy  Aot.  The  problem  is  not  personal,  but 
broadly  systematic;  the  same  problem  which 
brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  oMistl- 
tutlonal  calamity  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  That 
problem  Is  the  persistence  of  unwarranted 
official  secrecy  in  governmental  decision  mak- 
ing. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Aot  Is 
based  on  assumptions  diametrically  exposed 
to  the  mystique  of  the  superior  wisdom  of 
high  science  or  high  office  which  nurtures 
secrecy  In  government.  The  act  requires  that 
an  agency  considering  an  action  having  a 
slgnlfloant  effect  on  the  environment  lay  out 
the  rationale  of  the  proposed  decision.  In- 
cluding the  cons  as  weU  as  the  pros,  for 
public  scrutiny  and  participation  through 
debate,  prior  to  making  a  final  commitment 
on  the  pr(^>oeed  action. 

Thoxigfa  In  the  extremes  of  the  praoCloal 
applications  of  the  act,  there  are  dangers  of 
administrative  chaos.  In  the  main,  the  aot 
oan  be  used  as  a  quiet  instrument  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  struggle  to  avoid  the  total  isola- 
tion of  the  people  from  their  government 
and  the  government  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  remarked  on  June 
30,  in  the  ffew  York  Timea  agalnat  the  United 
States. 

"In  the  absence  of  the  governmental  checks 
and  balances  present  In  other  areas  of  otir 
national  life,  the  only  effective  restraint 
upon  executive  policy  and  power  In  the  areas 
of  national  defense  and  International  affairs 
may  lie  in  an  enlightened  citizenry — in  an 
Informed  and  critical  public  opinion  whloh 
alone  can  protect  the  values  of  democratlo 
government." 

It  Is  this  ultimate  bulwark  of  the  decision 
making  process  of  a  democracy  which  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen.  The  government  Itself, 
as  well  as  the  press,  has  a  solemn  obligation 
to  quench  the  people's  thirst  for  knowledge, 
not  by  assuring  ub  of  the  Integrity  and  wis- 
dom of  our  leadership,  not  by  marshalling 
the  supporting  arguments  for  a  position 
taken,  but  by  telling  us  In  detail,  the  bad 
with  the  good,  the  Impact  of  a  proposed  de- 
cision on  the  human  environment. 

The  reference  to  the  "human"  environ- 
ment in  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  Is  one  of  its  nicer  features,  not  "nat- 
ural" environment,  but  "human."  This  dis- 
tinction, among  others,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  missed,  (x  is  perhaps  Inca- 
pable of  sensing  after  a  pinch  of  secret  na- 
tional security  sploe  scents  the  policy  stew. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
calls  for  a  oost-beneflt  analysis,  but  the  AEC 
has  rung  up  numbers  of  bald  eagle  nests 
dislocated,  sea  otters  affected  and  fish  killed, 
inferring  Incorrectly  that  the  standard  im- 
posed by  the  act  is  an  atomic  absolute  such 
as  extinction  of  a  species  or  a  level  of  "safe" 
radiation  dosage.  The  ABC  is  in  much  the 
same  position  as  the  unfortunate  oil  indus- 
try spokesman  after  the  Santa  Barbara  spill 
who  asked  why  all  the  fuss  over  a  few  dead 
birds? 

The  National  Bnvlronmental  Policy  Act  en- 
visions a  relative  standard:  Wheth«,  con- 
sidering the  ooets  or  risks  and  the  benefits, 
the  action  is  worth  It,  "In  balance".  But 
the  AEG  showe  \is  only  half  the  scale  with 
some  dUpenaable  otters  and  eagles  on  It. 


The  effect  on  the  human  environment  of 
the  decision  to  hold  a  test  itself  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  testing 
program  on  this  particular  test  are  a  brood- 
ing omnipresence  unldentlfled  In  the  imp^^i^ 
statement.  Secrecy  has  made  a  charade  of 
the  Act.  But  one  sentence  In  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  covers  the  point: 
"CannUdn  is  a  vital  part  of  the  UB.  weapoos 
development  program." 

Although  the  effeot  of  the  Environmental 
Statement  is  to  minimise  every  advene  Im- 
pact, these  Innuendos  should  be  weighed 
against  the  warning  of  the  report  prepared 
for  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology in  1B68  by  the  ad  hoc  panel  on  the 
safety  of  underground  testing: 

"The  need  for  these  tests  as  planned  should 
be  compelling  if  they  are  to  be  conducted 
in  the  face  of  the  possible  risks  that  have 
been  identified." 

When,  at  the  \irglng  of  Oovemor  Egan,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  generously 
agreed  to  hold  pubUo  hearings  last  May  un- 
der the  National  Environmental  Policy  Aot, 
I  quoted  Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  Director  of  the 
lios  Alamoe  Scientific  Laboratory  to  the  panel 
as  stating  on  April  20  in  public  testmony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  tests  of  the  Spartan  missile  were  to  be 
carried  out  at  Amchltka,  Alaska.  Since  Dr. 
Agnew  spoke,  I  asked  the  panel,  has  the 
President  reviewed  the  need  for  continued 
national  security  on  the  general  purposes  of 
the  test  explosion?  Though  I  was  promised 
an  answer,  I  have  not  yet  received  It. 

What  are  the  people  of  Alaska  to  think 
when  they  really  do  not  know  what  the  test 
ts  for,  yet  the  press  and  the  Congress  itself 
debate  the  test  question,  pro  and  con,  as 
if  it  were  a  fact  that  the  test  is  part  o<  the 
development  of  the  first  generation  Spartan 
missile.  Official  secrecy  has  denied  the  genraal 
public  the  right  to  debate  this  issue  except 
In  a  house  of  mirrors. 

I  have  asked  myself  (and  having  no  q>eclal 
access  to  information  I  do  not  know  what  the 
test  is  for)  what  harm  would  there  be  if 
this  were  the  true  pxirpose  and  the  fact  were 
officially  confirmed?  Since  It  has  already  been 
as  much  as  stated  by  a  number  of  people  who 
have  access  to  officlaJ  secrets,  then  the  harm 
Is  surely  done  already,  but  even  then,  what 
was  the  harm? 

Has  it  caused  "the  death  of  soldiers,  the 
destruction  of  alliances,  a  greatly  Increased 
difficulty  of  negotiation  with  our  enemies, 
the  Inability  of  our  diplomats  to  negotiate?" 
fears  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackmim  in  his 
dissent  in  the  New  York  Timet  case,  or  has 
this  secrecy,  on  the  contrary,  impaired  the 
ability  of  this  country,  sensibly  and  demo- 
cratically to  make  policy  both  external  and 
Internal  to  eur  boundarlee? 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  permanent  offi- 
cers of  the  AEC  are  today's  battleship  ad- 
mirals at  bay,  their  vision  limited  by  the 
spedallEatlon  of  processional  experlenoe, 
protected  In  a  last  redoubt  by  the  armor- 
plate  of  official  secrecy.  If  this  is  not  so,  let 
free  debate  determine  the  issue. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  breach  of  any  official 
secrets  act,  but  who  is  to  l>ell  the  cat  In  an- 
other ten  or  twenty  years  if  the  government 
then  reveals  what  eo  many  now  purport  to 
know,  that  Cannikin  teste  the  Spartan  mis- 
sile system?  If  it  is  a  crime  to  make  pubUe 
the  government's  secrets,  should  it  not  also 
be  a  crime  to  make  secret  facts  rlghtfuUy  the 
public's?  Spartan  secrecy  should  not  subvert 
America's  Athenian  democracy. 

It  is  an  irony  of  some  poignancy  that  the 
men  who,  in  their  ways  laid  the  foundatlca 
for  the  National  Environmental  FOlloy  Aot 
by  Introducing  systematic  analysis  Into  piib- 
Mc  pcAlcy  decision  making  have  taken  the 
brunt  of  the  criticism  of  the  nation's  way- 
ward course  abroad  the  past  several  years. 
If  there  are  lessons  to  1m  learned  from  the 
history  recited  in  the  Pentagon  V»p«n.  one 
Is  surely  that  secrecy  Is  a  long-term  oourso 
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to  public  policy  »wWng  Is  sometimes  a  short- 
term  boon. 

The  value  to  the  nation  of  shrouding  the 
purpose  of  the  Canolkln  test  of  Amchltka 
from  our  enemies  must  be  weighed  against 
the  damage  done  in  disguising  Its  purpose 
from  ourselves. 

In  its  preliminary  calculus,  the  AEC  should 
weigh  the  damage  done  to  the  quality  of  a 
public  decision  against  the  speculative  values 
of  secrecy.  A  debate  carried  on  in  a  closed 
bureau  of  government  or  in  the  artificial 
atmosphere  of  suppoeltions  does  not  produce 
as  true  a  result  as  a  public  decision  on  the 
same  subject  publicly  arrived  at.  Despite  the 
semantic  confusion  between  national  secu- 
rity interests  and  natlcmal  seciuity  secrets, 
the  larger  Issues  of  national  security  are 
surely  only  In  the  rarest  Instance  Issues  also 
for  secrecy.  In  the  sense  that  Congress  looks 
for  guidance  to  an  Informed  pubUc.  the 
secrecy  attaching  to  the  test  program  also 
chills  the  ability  of  Congress  to  make  effec- 
tive decisions. 

Another  lesson  of  recent  times  is  that 
moods  and  character  of  a  people  may  be  more 
important  weapons  in  international  relations 
than  the  hardware  of  war.  This  Committee 
Is  at  the  center  of  the  exploration  of  this 
principle  In  its  applications  both  home  and 
abroad.  The  choice  of  weapons  systems,  the 
creative  design  of  oxir  politico-military  struc- 
ture in  the  world  contest  is  an  environmental 
issue  of  great  delicacy.  I  do  not  envy  this 
Committee  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
wrigblng  the  relevance  of  nuclear  diplomacy 
to  the  needs  of  the  world. 

If  that  issue  is  to  be  weighed  in  keeping 
with  our  traditions,  if  we  pursue  the  best 
chance  of  deciding  these  questions  aright, 
the  process  must  take  place,  in  the  words  of 
the  first  Netc  York  Timet  case.  New  York 
Timet  againtt  SvMvtm,  after  "open  and  ro- 
bust debate,"  having  in  mind,  as  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  puts  it,  that  "pro- 
posed action  must  be  assessed  from  the  per- 
q>ective  that  each  generation  is  trustee  of  the 
environment  for  succeeding  generations." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  additional  exhibit  to 
my  testimony.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Governor  Egan 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  urging  at  least 
a  year's  delay  In  arming  the  Amchltka  device. 

Hon.  MxLvnf  R.  LaisD, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 

Wathington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Secxxtabt:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that,  though  the  decision  Is  ultimately 
the  President's,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  still  planning  to  go  ahead  this  fall 
with  the  testing  at  Amrhltka,  Alaska  of  by 
far  the  largest  \mderground  nuclear  device 
ever  fired  in  North  America. 

The  plan  for  an  early  detonation  has  not 
been  distvirbed  despite  considerable  recent 
scientific  testimony  as  to  the  environmental 
risks  Involved  in  such  a  test. 

Even  more  disturbing  has  been  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  the  test  is  not  even  really 
neceesary,  but  results  from  a  definition  of 
American  seciirlty  Interests  which  has  been 
overtaken  by  the  march  of  events. 

The  only  explanation  given  by  the  AEC 
tar  pushing  ahead  now  Is  that  the  test  is 
a  "vital  part  of  the  UjS.  weapoiu  develop- 
ment program,"  an  explanation  whloh  Is 
years  old  and  reveals  nothing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Alaskans  would  be  among 
the  first  Americans  to  assume  any  risk  If  it 
really  was  in  the  national  security  Interest. 
But  many  Alaskans  are  troubled  today  that 
no  current  statement  has  been  made  by 
yourself  or  any  member  of  the  Executive 
ultimately  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  national  security.  Nor  has  any  explana- 
tion been  given  as  to  what  that  national 
interest  Is. 

Despite  the  debate  which  has  raged  In  the 
Congress  and  the  pnbllo  press  oa  the  assomp- 
tlon  that  the  Amchltka  test  te  intended  to 


test  the  warhead  tar  a  first  generation 
Spartan  missUe  systehi,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  officially  silent  on  what 
the  test  is  really  supposed  to  prove. 

At  the  environmental  impact  hearing  held 
this  lAay  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, m  Anchorage,  we  quoted  Dr.  Harold 
Agnew,  Director  ol  the  Los  Alamos  sdentif- 
le  laboratory  as  publicly  stating  that  the 
Spartan  test  was  to  be  carried  out  at  Am- 
chltka, Alaska  Attorney  Oeneral  John  Have- 
lock then  asked  the  Commission,  "Has  the 
President  since  the  April  20  statement  of  Dr. 
Agnew,  reviewed  the  need  for  continued  na- 
tional secrecy  on  the  general  purposes  of 
this  test  explosion?" 

Though  a  response  wss  promised,  to  this 
date,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  not  received  a 
reply,  imderllnlng  the  inference  that  neither 
the  c^clal  secrecy  siirroundlng  the  purposes 
of  the  test  nor  possibly  even  the  purposes  of 
the  test  itself  have  received  a  review  of  the 
hlgheet  level  In  recent  months. 

I  understand  why  such  a  recent  review 
might  not  have  taken  place.  There  are  many 
other  events  such  as  the  President's  call  on 
Wednesday  for  endorsement  of  a  treaty  ban- 
ning the  placing  of  nuclear  devices  under  the 
ocean  fioor  which  might  bear  upon  an  arma- 
ments decision  with  as  many  ramifications 
as  this  nuclear  explosion  project.  Under  the 
circumstances.  It  woxild  seem  prudent  to  give 
active  consideration  to  postponing  the  arm- 
ing of  the  Amchltka  device  for  at  least  one 
year.  This  would  give  time  for  a  complete 
review  of  the  Issue,  preferably  a  pubUc  re- 
view, In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  ded- 
sion  making  in  a  donocracy. 

Only  when  the  government  has  made 
available  Information  on  all  possible  a^>ects 
of  the  test  which  do  not  Infringe  upon  se- 
crecy interests  In  national  seciirlty  can  the 
public,  Including  the  Alaskan  public  and  its 
elected  representatives  make  an  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  major 
governmental  action.  Yova  frank  explanation 
of  these  Issues  would  be  of  grant  value  to 
the  Amwlcan  people  and  concerned  *'"*•"" 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  SoAir. 

Oooemor. 

The  CHAIKMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Lkcgktt) . 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  on  an  out- 
standing bill  and  particularly  the  aug- 
mentations which  you  have  made.  I  think 
you  have  brought  forth  a  great  piece  of 
legislation.  However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
rise  to  support  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bxgich)  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink). 

I  think  they  have  some  soufid  reser- 
vations about  the  tests  at  Cannikin,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  ask 
either  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
or  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiriEU)),  if  they  have  any  informa- 
tion in  response  to  the  queries  that  we 
all  have  about  this  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  to  the  effect  that 
five  of  the  seven  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved have  advised  the  President 
against  going  ahead  with  this  project. 
Do  you  have  any  response  or  have  you 
made  any  inquiries  about  these  reports? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cannikin  test  can 
fairly  be  described  as  the  Mount  Everest 
of  1971.  Even  though  we  know  it  is  haz- 
ardous and  we  have  little  or  nothing  to 
gain  by  it.  we  are  planning  to  go  ahead 
with  it  simply  because  it  la  there.  Do  it 
and  see  how  it  feds. 


I  suggest  that  the  possible  environ- 
mental consequences  of  this  test  far 
outweigh  its  benefits  to  national  se- 
curity. 

The  environmental  hazards  of  Canni- 
kin can  be  divided  into  two  categories — 
the  seismic  and  the  radioactive. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  seismic  effects. 

It  is  expected  that  the  test  will  produce 
a  shock  wave  of  about  7  on  the  Richter 
scale,  which  is  roughly  halfway  between 
the  force  of  the  Aladcan  earthqusJce  of 
1964  and  that  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
quake  of  1969.  So  it  will  be  quite  a  bang. 
It  will  have  about  six  times  as  much 
seismic  energy  as  the  largest  Nevada 
underground  test. 

The  question  is:  What  if  there  are 
seismic  stresses  in  the  area  Just  waiting 
to  be  released?  That  is,  what  if  there  Is 
an  incipient  earthquake  there  right 
now?  We  do  not  know  if  there  is  or  not. 
The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  set  off  the 
l-megaton  Milrow  test  without  trigger- 
ing a  quake  gives  us  no  assurance  what- 
ever, since  earthquakes  usually  have 
thresholds.  If  the  triggering  blast  is  be- 
low the  threshold,  very  little  happens; 
if  it  is  above  the  threshold,  the  geologic 
stresses  resolve  themselves  and  we  have 
a  disaster.  It  requires  only  a  Richter 
force  of  7.5 — blast  and  quake  combined — 
to  make  a  tidal  wave  a  virtual  certainty. 

"Hie  possible  radioactive  consequences 
are  even  more  serious. 

The  blast  will  create  a  large  under- 
groimd  cavity,  which  will  be  partly  filled 
by  a  highly  radioactive  underground 
lake.  The  AEC  predicts  that  the  cavity 
will  contain  the  radioactive  water  for 
about  a  thousand  years.  But  it  admits 
the  possibility  that  a  series  of  intercon- 
nected rock  faultt,  could  bring  some  of 
this  water  to  the  surface  within  2  or  3 
years.  In  addition.  Cannikin  may  create 
an  escape  passage  for  the  radiated  water 
from  the  earlier  Milrow  test. 

If  this  water  comes  up  and  mixes  with 
the  ocean,  we  will  not  like  the  result 
Much  of  the  radioactivity  in  this  water 
is  due  to  lsot(^>es  of  strontium  and  ce- 
sium. If  you  remember  your  chemistry, 
you  know  that  these  elements  have  simi- 
lar chemical  properties  to  calcium;  that 
is.  they  become  part  of  the  structure  of 
bone.  This  means  that  the  Ixmes  of  the 
fish  and  cretacean  mammals  exposed  to 
this  radioactivity  will  absorb  sind  absorb 
these  radioactive  isotopes  until  they  be- 
come more  than  a  thousand  times  as  ra- 
dioactive as  the  surrounding  ocean.  This 
can  make  them  unfit  to  eat;  it  can 
sterilize  them,  and  it  can  kill  them. 

The  ABC  says  these  things  will  not 
happen.  It  says  there  will  be  no  major 
quake,  no  tsunami,  no  water  leakage. 
The  fact  is,  the  AEC  does  not  know.  It 
is  making  educated  guesses,  highly  col- 
ored by  the  usual  bureaucratic  tendency 
to  trim  facts  to  suit  PTinting  policy. 

The  AEC  has  been  wrong  before.  In 
1964,  it  claimed  that  underground  tests 
would  not  trigger  natural  euthquakes 
except  imder  unusual  circumstances. 
Now  it  admits  that  large  explosions  in- 
variably trigger  quakes.  It  has  been 
wrong  on  other  matters.  It  could  be 
wrong  this  time. 

Against  these  hazards,  the  test's  bene- 
fit to  national  security  seems  slight. 

We  say  a  chain  Is  only  as  stnmg  as  its 
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weakest  link.  But  if  we  try  to  connect 
this  test  with  our  nuclear  deterrent,  we 
find  a  chain  in  which  all  the  links  are 
weak:  first,  the  reliability  of  the  war- 
liead  is  not  open  to  serious  question,  so 
the  contribution  of  the  test  to  the  deter- 
rent value  of  the  standard  Spartan  is 
minimal;  second,  self -blackout  effects 
make  the  contribution  of  the  standard 
Spartan  to  area  defense  very  small; 
third,  the  usefulness  of  an  area  defense 
system  to  defend  hard  points  is  minimal ; 
fourth,  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
Safeguard  system  against  a  heavy  so- 
phisticated attsw;k  Is  minimal;  and,  fifth, 
the  fixed-based  ICBM's,  Safeguard  is 
supposed  to  protect,  are  themselves  ob- 
solescmt,  and  within  the  next  10  or  15 
years  they  will  probably  be  phased  out. 

In  summary,  we  are  taking  significant 
risks  for  little  or  no  gain.  Our  national 
interest  requires  that  this  test  be  can- 
celed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzttg). 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle published  in  last  Monday's  Ehrening 
Star.  The  article  states  that  according 
to  informed  sources,  five  of  seven  Fed- 
eral agencies  asked  to  submit  opinions 
to  the  White  House  oppose  going  ahead 
with  the  Cannikin  project  at  this  time. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
opposes  the  experiment  because  the  war- 
head to  be  tested  has  been  made  obsolete 
by  receut  weapons  development.  I  went 
into  this  subject  during  the  last  debate 
on  Cannikin,  and  there  has  been  mtich 
other  testimony  about  it.  I  will  not  go 
into  it  again,  except  to  draw  attention 
once  more  to  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists'  report,  which  refers  to  the 
project  as  a  bureaucratic  oversight. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy opposes  the  project  because  of  the  en- 
vironmental dangers,  and  the  possibility 
of  an  earthquake.  The  State  Department, 
the  USIA,  and  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  recommend  postponing 
the  test  untU  the  completion  of  the  SALT 
talks.  Only  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  AEC  recommoid  going  ahead  with 
the  test.  It  is  hard  to  ima?ine  what  kind 
of  evidence  it  would  take  to  persuade 
them  not  to  go  ahead  with  a  project  for 
which  they  already  have  built  up  mo- 
mentiun. 

This  amendment  would  keep  the  AEC 
from  carrying  out  its  so-called  Canni- 
kin project.  The  Cannikin  project  Is 
the  largest  undergroimd  nuclear  test  we 
have  ever  carried  out. 

The  AEC  wants  to  explode  a  5-mega- 
ton  nuclear  warhead  in  a  hole  on  Am- 
chltka  Island  in  the  Aleutians.  This  site 
Is  in  a  geologically  active  and  earth- 
quake-prone area.  There  is  considerable 
concern  about  the  dangers  of  earth- 
quakes or  tidal  waves  resulting  from  the 
blast.  The  existence  of  tliis  risk  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Pitzer  Commission,  a  high- 
level  group  set  up  in  1968  to  evaluate 
dangers  of  underground  testing.  With 
the  present  State  of  knowledge  in  geol- 
ogy, we  Just  do  not  know  what  could  re- 
sult from  such  a  massive  underground 
explosion  untn  we  try  it — the  reassur- 
ances  of  the  AEC  notwithstanding. 


Another  catzse  of  concern  is  accidental 
"venting" — escape  "of  radioactive  mate- 
rial from  the  test  site.  The  AEC  says  tills 
is  unllkdy,  but  they  have  been  wrcmg  be- 
fore attout  such  things.  Before  their  past 
tests,  they  always  reassured  us  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  venting. 

On  April  13  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to 
Chairman  Seaborg  of  the  AEC,  asking 
several  questions  about  incidents  which 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  past 
underground  nuclear  tests.  I  asked  them 
how  many  of  their  past  tests  had  caused 
release  of  radioactive  matt^. 

They  responded,  on  July  13,  stating 
that  from  August  5,  1963,  through  June 
30,  1971,  17  underground  tests  released 
radioactivity  which  was  detected  beycmd 
the  limits  of  the  Nevada  test  site.  They 
also  told  me  that  following  the  Baneberry 
test  at  Nevada,  on  December  18  of  last 
year,  fallout  from  the  explosion  was  de- 
tected in  environmental  samples  from 
most  of  the  Western  United  States. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  any  leak 
of  radioactivity  which  reaches  foreign 
territory  would  violate  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

The  Canadians  have  officially  indi- 
cated their  concern  with  the  damgers  of 
leakage  in  a  note  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment asking  us  to  cancel  the  test.  Any 
fallout  would  be  carried  by  prevailing 
west  winds  to  the  Vancouver  and  Seattle 
areas  due  east. 

I  would  like  to  call  attentiMi  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Richard  Pinel)erg  of  the 
University  of  Alaska  with  respect  to  an- 
other serious  danger.  He  has  information 
that  several  thousands  tons  of  mustard 
gas  were  dumped  near  Amchitka  in  1946. 
These  gases,  if  they  are  there,  are  sitting 
in  drums  of  half -inch  steel,  each  con- 
taining about  2  tons  when  full.  It  is 
possible  that  the  explosion  could  rupture 
any  such  containers,  releasing  this  dead- 
ly material  over  a  wide  area  with  who 
knows  what  effect  on  ocean  or  human 
life.  There  have  also  been  reports  that 
Liberty  ships  full  of  explosives  and  per- 
haps nerve  gas  were  scuttled  in  the  area. 

We  cannot  conclude  that  because  a 
1 -megaton  test  has  previously  been  made 
at  the  Amchitka  site,  one  five  times 
larger  can  safely  be  carried  out.  We  do 
not  even  know  yet  whether  leakage  will 
occur  from  the  test  site,  next  year  or  the 
year  after — the  concentrations  of  radio- 
active substances  in  the  underground 
chamber  where  the  test  was  made  will  be 
dangerously  high  for  generations. 

The  only  argument  for  this  test  is  that 
it  might  possibly  help  us  improve  one 
part  of  the  ABM  system,  and  even  this 
is  doubtful.  Unclassified  testimony  given 
in  hearings  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  and  tills  has  been  demon- 
strated, ad  nauseum,  that  the  ABM  is  an 
Edsel — unmanageable,  unworkable,  and 
redimdant.  The  idea  that  we  or  our 
enemy  can  be  successfully  defended  from 
a  nuclear  attack  by  an  ABM  system  or  by 
any  system  Is  simply  an  illusion.  Rather 
than  Improving  our  security,  such  proj- 
ects rob  us  of  the  resources  to  solve  our 
problems  at  home. 

Instead  of  canying  out  the  biggest  and 
potentially  most  dangerous  underground 
nuclear  test  to  date,  the  administration 
shotild  be  proposing  the  extension  of  the 
partial  nuclear  test  ban  to  a  comprehen- 


sive, total  ban.  E^ren  the  administration 
admits  that  there  have  been  great  ad- 
vances in  the  detection  of  underground 
tests  since  the  original  test  ban  treaty 
was  negotiated.  WUllam  Foster,  former 
head  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  knows  a  comprehensive 
treaty. 

The  Cannikin  test  is  surely  mmeces- 
sary  and  possibly  extremely  dangerous. 
The  United  States  has  no  business  carry- 
ing it  out,  and  is  not  showing  its  good 
faith  in  the  SALT  negotiations  by  doing 
it.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Mikva). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mikva 
3^elded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr. 
Fkasxr). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  most  compelling  argument  is  the  one 
apparently  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  State  wliich  suggested  that  at  a  mini- 
mum tills  test  should  be  delayed  imtil  the 
completion  of  the  SALT  talks.  It  could 
well  be  tliat  as  a  result  of  the  SALT  talks 
we  would  not  need  to  proceed  with  the 
testing  of  a  5-megaton  warhead.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  even  if  it  moves  ahead 
with  an  ABM  system,  will  be  looking  for 
a  lower  yield,  higher  velocity  missile  than 
the  Spartan  missile  currently  under  de- 
sign, and  tills  would  (Aviate  the  necessity 
for  tills  kind  of  a  test. 

What  tills  test  suggests  to  me  is  the  re- 
lentless march  of  technology  which  is 
compelling  and  accelerating  an  arms  race 
in  the  nuclear  field,  wtiich  is  costing  this 
country  billions  of  dollars,  and  wliich  is 
steadily  reducing  our  security  year  by 
year. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  some  time 
take  a  hard  look  at  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  keeps  urging  up>on  us,  and 
begin  to  exercise  seme  independent  Judg- 
ment. We  need  to  put  some  restraint  on 
the  momentum  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  It  seeks  to  keep  developing  and 
deplojdng  nuclear  weapons. 

This  test  is  of  international  concern. 
The  immediate  impact  of  the  test  is  on 
Canada.  In  a  statement  of  February  19, 
1971.  the  Canadian  embassy  requested 
that  "the  United  States  reconsider  its 
plans  to  carry  out  high-3rield  tests  on 
Amchitka  Island."  We  would  ignore  tills 
request  at  the  risk  of  friction  in  our 
relations  with  Canada. 

In  addition,  should  the  Amchitka  test 
vent  radiation  to  the  degree  that  last 
year's  Baneberry  test  in  Nevada  did, 
there  \s  the  likelihood  of  violations  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963.  This  treaty  outlaws  at- 
mo^herlc  nuclear  testing  because  of  the 
dangers  of  fallout  dispersal.  Venting 
from  the  Cannikin  test,  depending  on 
prevailing  winds,  could  result  in  such  dis- 
persal of  radioactivity,  and  thus  could 
offend  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  international  consequences  reach 
global  significance  In  the  test's  bearing 
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on  the  SALT  talks.  It  would  be  Ironic 
if  an  ABM  limitation  were  reached  at  the 
game  time  we  were  testing  a  warhead 
allegedly  designed  for  an  ineffective  and 
onneeded  ABM  system. 

In  addition,  at  a  recent  conference  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  sponsored  by  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of 
the  Drfense  Depaulment,  scientists  re- 
ported that  it  is  now  possible  to  discern 
undergroimd  nuclear  explosions.  This 
technical  capacity  paves  the  way  for  an 
agreement  to  halt  imderground  testing. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  United 
States  should  be  moving.  It  is  regret- 
table, though  not  surprising,  that  the 
Defense  Department,  with  its  official 
stand  in  support  of  Cannikin,  withdrew 
from  publication  the  report  of  the  scien- 
tists' conference. 

The  State  Department  and  other  exec- 
utive departments  have  recognized  these 
international  consequences,  and  in  pub- 
lished reports  have  recommended  post- 
ponement of  the  test  until  the  SALT  talks 
are  concluded.  These  agencies  make  the 
point  that  the  risk  to  international  rela- 
tions is  equally  a  risk  to  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

Will  our  national  security  benefit  at  all 
from  this  test?  Not  according  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Teclinology,  the  Pres- 
ident's Scientific  Advisory  Board.  This 
Board  has  stated  that  the  warhead  to  be 
tested  has  been  made  obsolete  by  recent 
weapons  development  technology. 

Cannikin,  a  test  of  rouglily  5  mega- 
tons, was  originally  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high-3rield  Spartan  ABM 
for  area  defense  against  nuclear  attack 
by  China.  As  of  1969,  however,  ABM 
strategy  had  been  revised  to  emphasize 
point  defense  for  our  strategic  land-based 
missile  force.  This  kind  of  protection  re- 
quires a  warhead  of  much  lower  yield 
ttian  5  megatons.  In  fact,  recent  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reveal  that  it  is  now  the  Defense 
Department's  stated  intention  to  develc^ 
an  "improved  Spartan"  with  "much 
lower  yield." 

It  is  unreasonable  to  entertain  grave 
risks  to  international  relations  on  l}ehalf 
of  a  weapons  test  which  is  very  likely 
obsolete.  Because  of  the  need  to  reevalu- 
ate the  impact  this  test  would  have,  I 
urge  that  we  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
distinguished  oolleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  .  Wliat  moves  me  to  do  so  is 
tliis:  Is  there  a  Member  in  tills  House 
who  would  vote  for  this  test  if  it  applied 
to  ills  own  State?  I  dare  say  that  each  of 
you  would  rise  up  in  your  wrath  and  op- 
pose such  nuclear  testing.  Since  the  Rep- 
resmtative  and  two  Senators  from  Alas- 
ka are  in  opposition  to  the  test,  and  since 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  its  safety, 
ought  we  not  extend  to  them  and  their 
constituents  that  wtiich  we  would  want 
extended  to  us  and  our  constituents? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
SuBniLnvG) . 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


made  my  position  clear  when  this  mat- 
ter was  last  debated  in  the  House,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  the  fine 
statements  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnix)  and  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot).  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  question,  not  only 
of  technology  on  the  march,  but  also  of 
bureaucracy  on  the  march.  The  Attmiic 
Energy  Commission  not  only  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  law  with  re^>ect  to  mak- 
ing information  available  to  Members  of 
Congress,  but  it  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  law  in  other  respects.  Just  tills  week 
the  newspapers  reported  that  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  a  unanimous  c^nnion,  crit- 
icized the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
mniring  a  mockery  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  with  its  nuclear 
powerplant  licensing  procedures.  We 
cannot  afford  the  continuance  of  tliis 
kind  of  cavalier  bureaucratic  disregard 
of  the  law  and  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
and  of  Memljers  of  Congress  to  have  the 
information  necessary  to  make  informed 
and  intelligent  decisions  on  matters  of 
great  public  importance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Mters). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Myers 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rhodes.) 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
is  anyt>ody  who  doubts  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  for  this  test 
he  should  just  consider  the  fact  that  if 
the  President  were  not  for  the  test  there 
would  not  l>e  any  test,  and  we  would  not 
be  here  trying  to  decide  whether  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  or  not.  Of  course 
he  is  for  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  SALT  talks,  one  of  the 
Items  on  the  table  In  the  SALT  talks 
happens  to  be  the  ABM  system.  If  you 
do  not  appropriate  money  to  test  the 
warhead  for  the  ABM  system  then  we 
would  be,  at  the  very  least,  giving  up  a 
possible  point  of  bargaining,  without  smy 
quid  pro  quo.  I  cannot  lielleve  this  would 
be  very  Intelligent.  Of  course  there  has 
to  be  a  test.  This  is  the  only  warhead  we 
have  for  the  ABM  system.  The  people 
who  say  that  it  may  be  obsolete,  I  think, 
are  Just  wliistling  in  the  dark.  Obviously, 
the  warhead  must  l>e  tested;  there  is  not 
any  substitute  for  it. 

You  do  not  build  a  warhead  without 
testing  it.  It  is  vital  to  test.  Otherwise, 
we  might  be  rdjring  on  a  weapons  system 
that  would  not  work  if  it  was  needed. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  that 
many  of  those  who  have  spoken  against 
the  test  have  previously  spoken,  to  my 
knowledge,  against  the  ABM.  I  am  won- 
dering if  this  is  a  ploy  on  the  part  of 
people  who  are  against  the  ABM  to  kill 
it  collaterally  when  they  are  not  able  to 
kill  it  directly  I  certainly  hope  that  that 
is  not  the  situation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  House  has  a 
right  to  know.  Of  course,  we  have.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price),  one 
of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  sind  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has  taken 
the  floor  and  told  us  he  has  personally 
gone  into  this  matter  and  Is  satisfied 


that  everything  will  be  done  to  produce 
the  kind  of  safety  that  we  would  all 
require. 

I  hope  we  will  defeat  this  amendment 
so  that  we  can  proceed  with  the  test,  and 
with  the  development  of  the  ABM  war- 
head, which  may  some  day  be  so  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

TXTLTOV). 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  lady  from  Hawaii  and  associate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  here  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  AEC  test  at 
Amchitka,  in  the  Aleutians. 

There  are  many  berlous  questions 
legitimately  raised  over  this  matter,  so 
serious  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
go  forward  with  this  test,  because  the 
answers  may  spell  disaster. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  issue,  but 
it  has  been  brought  into  lucid  focus  no 
more  preciously  than  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Tuesday,  July  27, 1971,  edition  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  which  was  written 
personally  and  based  on  on-site  oljserva- 
tion  by  the  publisher  of  the  Banner, 
Mr.  James  G.  Stahlman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Stahlman's  editorial 
speaks  far  more  fortlirightly  and  to  the 
point  than  could  1. 1  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Amchitka  Atoxic  Blast  Holds  Risk  or 

Catastkophic  Rbsttlts 

(By  James  O.  Stahlman) 

Alaska,  tbe  forty-ninth  state.  U  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  astounding  members  of 
our  Federal  Union.  UntU  recently,  I  had  not 
realized  Its  great  area  and  I  am  certain  that 
most  of  those  who  read  this  article  will  be 
as  flabbergasted  as  I  was  to  learn  that  Alaska 
Is  larger  than  Texas,  California  and  Montana 
combined,  or  almost  one-flfth  the  land  area 
of  the  rest  of  tbe  United  States. 

Now  that's  covering  quiet  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  V^estern  Hemisphere  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  Alaska  stretches  from  Attu 
at  the  westernmost  tip  of  the  Aleutians  Just 
a  'lew  miles  across  tbe  Bering  Sea  from  the 
Kamchatka  peninsula,  a  part  of  the  main- 
land of  Asia,  almost  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  And  if  you  don't 
think  that's  some  distance.  Just  try  to  swim 
it,  or  fly  It,  for  you  cant  walk  it  or  drive  It. 
Across  tbe  Bering  Strait,  the  Alaskan  shore 
line  is  Just  one  mile  from  the  USSR. 

Uncle  Sam  bought  Alaska  from  the  Czars 
In  1867  for  the  sum  of  $7,300,000  and  as  every 
schocd  chUd  knows,  the  price  was  considered 
by  most  American  taxpayers  as  exorbitant 
and  the  pxirchase  became  familiarly  known 
as  "Seward's  Folly."  the  treaty  having  been 
negotiated  with  tbe  Russians  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Henry  Seward. 

Tlilrty-one  years  ago  this  summer,  I  made 
Pan  American's  first  flight  to  Alaska  and  be- 
came fascinated  with  that  fascinating  terri- 
tory. Three  wars  and  the  very  busy  Inter- 
vening years  have  prevented  my  return  to 
Alaska  which  became  a  state  in  1958.  The 
Banner  and  I  are  happy  that  we  had  some 
Slight  part  in  assisting  in  that  effort  to  be- 
come a  full-fledged  part  of  our  Federal 
structure. 

Mrs.  Stahlman  and  I  have  Just  returned 
from  a  three- week  news  and  editorial -back- 
ground survey  to  Alaska  and  our  West  Coast. 
As  a  result,  both  of  us  came  home  with  some 
very  positive  convictions  about  the  two  most 
in^ortant  subjects  currently  engaging  the 
attention  and  concern  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  wblch  we  feel  should  be  of  inuaadlate 
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and  wiiiAl  ooncem  to  kll  tlM  people  of  tlw 
United  States  In  partlcalar.  m  weU  m  to 
those  of  other  oountrtes  whose  Intsrests. 
economtcsUy  and  otherwise,  oonld  be  affected 
by  one  or  both  of  theee  important  and  oon- 
trovanlal  projsets. 

The  flist  of  these  Is  the  Aliwkan  pipeline 
whleh  would  transport  much  needed  oil  from 
the  Aretle  Otrele  to  the  port  ol  Vsldsa  on 
tbs  sooth  oosst  at  the  hsad  of  the  Prlsoe 
William  Sound,  about  100  miles  east  of  An- 
ohorsge. 

The  second  Is  the  propossd  blast  of  a  flve- 
megaton  nuclear  bomb  8,000  feet  under- 
ground on  the  Island  of  Amchltka,  In  the 
Aleutians.  Ttiis  project  Is  c^ieratlonaUy 
known  by  the  Atomic  Kneigy  Commission  as 
Oannlkln. 

It  Is  our  firm  opinion,  after  extensive  In- 
quiry that: 

The  Pipeline  Is  a  must. 

"nie  atomic  blast  Is  a  must  notlll 

I  shall  deal  with  the  pipeline  In  a  subse- 
quent article. 

An  additional  concern  orer  the  Amchltta 
blast  stents  from  passible  damage  In  other 
fields  than  the  selsnlc  or  geophydoal.  I  think 
Washington  should  be  greatly  i4>prebenslve 
over  the  prospect  of  friction  with  the  Soviets 
in  relation  to  our  Joint  SALT  talks  whl^ 
have  been  In  progress  tat  months  In  an  en- 
deavor to  agree  on  control  and  non-use  of 
atomic  weapons  by  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  The  Oannlkln  test  Is  alleged  to  pro- 
vide additional  power  to  the  E^jMiitan  missile 
In  our  already  authorlasd  antl-balllstlc-mls- 
sile  defense. 

If  we  are  In  good  faith  with  the  Russians 
In  the  SALT  taJks,  why  should  we  risk  the 
poesiblUty  of  disrupting,  if  not  actually  end- 
ing thsse  talks  irtiloh  have  Just  begun  to 
h<dd  out  some  slight  hope  at  success? 

In  view  of  President  Mizon's  prtqwsed  trip 
to  Red  China,  why  wave  a  red  flag  in  the  face 
of  Mao  and  Chou,  deq>lte  ttie  fUtniilniws  of 
our  "ping-pong"  diplomacy?  The  Preeident 
should  not  be  hampered  by  Miy  such  pros- 
pect.  which  Is  naore  real  than  imagined. 

Because  of  the  imminence  at  Oannlkln  and 
what  I  consider  to  be  unwarranted  risk  which 
could  Involve  the  lives  and  property  of  mil- 
lions ot  Americans  on  our  West  coast,  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  possibly  elsewhere,  I  fee) 
compelled  to  sound  a  word  al  warning,  a  plea 
for  cautions  otmslderation  and  a  final  ded- 
Mon  to  abandon  OanniMn  outright  and  forth- 
with, regardless  of  its  already  high  cost  or 
Its  Imagined  but  not  totally  proved  "neces- 
sity." 

I  have  reached  this  rigid.  Irrevocable  con- 
clusion after  conversations  with  numerous 
dtlsens  of  Alaska  and  California  who  could 
be  most  likely  affected,  officials  In  Alaska,  in- 
cluding tts  vigorous,  informed,  personable 
and  concerned  Qovemor  William  Sgan,  rap- 
resentaitivee  at  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International,  newspaper  publishers, 
editora  and  reporters,  buslnesB  esecutives. 
store  ownen,  man  and  women  on  the  streets, 
in  hotel  lobbies,  cab  and  bus  drivers,  train- 
men on  the  Tukon-Whlte  Pass  Railroad, 
waiters,  barmen  and  sundry. 

Kvery  single  person  I  talked  with  in  Alaska 
is  sgalnst  that  atomic  blast  on  Amchltka. 
bordering  from  the  ooncemed.  ttirough  the 
quite  pc^ve  to  a  few  tn  the  almost  violent 
category.  They  are  afraid.  And  so  am  I,  not 
for  mywU  back  home  in  Tennessee,  but  for 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  wbaX  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  catastrophic  ssrlss  of  earth 
tremors  of  varying  intensity,  tidal  waves  of 
unprecedented  force  and  coverage,  and  Ood 
on^  knows  what  dasi 

Now  I  dont  lay  any  daims  to  divlnaition.  I 
am  not  an  authority  on  nuclear  flssioo.  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  understand  ths  tschnlcalltles 
In  the  ^ediotton.  loostlaii  or  oaUtaratloii  at 
Intensities  of  — *«»^«  disturliances  which  are 
recorded  on  the  eo-called  Riditer  Scale. 

But  I  have  read  tha  extensive  rscords  of  the 
Atomic  Knergy  OnmmlBSfcm'fc  ea^lanatlnn  of 
OMmtkln.  Its  allated  "naeitty  to  wblcli  X 


do  not  subscribe.  I'have  read  every  word  of 
the  Oongreeslonal  debate  which  has  covered 
Oannlkln  on  both  sldee,  from  A  to  Z. 

rve  studied  atiases,  maps,  topographical 
and  flat,  I  have  used  the  encyclodspla  extsn- 
sively,  read  the  reports  and  opinions  of 
seismologists.  geolo0sts  and  physicists,  In- 
duding  the  vary  learned  from  CalTech  to 
AXO,  itwling  with  the  seismic,  geophysical 
sqMcts  of  the  Amchltka  blast. 

Amwhtt^a  la  located  very  doee  to  the 
Aleutian  Tlirust  Fault.  A  "fault"  is  a  geologi- 
cal formation  caused  l>y  a  rupture  in  the 
earth's  crust.  Faults  are  the  cradles  of  earth 
trenxkrs  or  more  eevere  quakee. 

There  are  several  minor  "faults"  within  or 
adjacent  to  Tennessee,  principally  in  the 
Tennessee-Virginia  Appalachians. 

Tennessee's  most  celebrated  earthquake 
formed  Reelfoot  Lake  in  1811. 

The  Aleutian  Thrust  Fault,  closest  to  Am- 
chltka. is  part  of  the  Alaskan  Earthquake 
Belt,  which,  in  turn.  Is  part  of  the  Clrc\un- 
Padflc  Seismic  Belt.  The  Aleutian  Thrust 
Fault  Is  the  deepest  In  the  Clrcum-Padflc 
and  because  of  its  depth  is  exceedingly  dlf- 
ficuK  to  measure  accurately  on  the  Rlchter 
Scale. 

Alaska  Is  the  second  state  in  the  Union 
moet  prone  to  earthquakee.  In  1070  there 
were  a  total  of  68  quakee  recorded  on  the 
Rlchter  Scale. 

Callfomla  bad  a  total  of  180. 

Only  Siinday,  a  quake  registering  6.5  on 
the  Rlchter  Scale  took  place  in  the  Aleutians, 
Jtist  3fi  miles  south  of  the  western  end  of  the 
island  chain.  It  was  felt  by  the  Coast  Ouard 
on  Attu  Island. 

Nobody  In  Alaska  has  forgotten  the  Oood 
Friday  eaithqiiake  of  1964  which  killed  131 
persons  and  bad  a  magnitude  of  8.3  on  the 
Rlohter  Scale. 

A  qualce  In  Alaska  took  place  near  the 
Island  of  Adak,  also  In  the  Aleutians,  not 
too  far  from  Amchltka,  on  May  2.  1971.  Ihe 
U.S.  Naval  Base  there,  which  is  part  of  the 
National  Earthquake  Reporting  Center,  re- 
corded the  tremor  as  measining  7.1  on  the 
Rlchter  Scale. 

The  San  An<^eas  FMilt.  also  part  of  the 
Clrcum-Padflc  Seismic  Belt,  is  located  paral- 
lel to  the  Oalifomla  coast  and  extends  100 
miles  north  of  San  Ftandsoo.  Sdentists  have 
not  yet  deflnltdy  determined  hcrw  far  sooth 
this  fault  runs,  but  selamdoglsts  have  cred- 
ited to  the  San  Andreas  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  ot  1908  and  the  devastating 
quake  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  this  past 
spring  which  \att  66  dead  and  billions  of 
dollars  In  damage  to  property. 

Two  mild  shocks  were  recorded  in  Los 
Angeles  last  Saturday,  bringing  to  488  the 
number  of  after^ocks  to  the  Feb.  9  tonblor, 
according  to  the  Selsmdogical  Laboratory 
at  ths  Oalifomla  Institute  of  Technology. 

Nobody,  not  even  the  smart  sdentists  of 
the  ABO,  can  be  certain  what  effect,  if  any, 
the  Amchltka  blast  might  have  on  the  Aleu- 
tlaif  Ihrust  Fault  and  by  chain  tremors  con- 
sequently on  the  San  Andreas  Fault. 

Remember  this:  The  Amchitka  Mast  would 
detonate  a  bomb  360  times  the  power  of  that 
which  dedmated  Hiroshima.  It  is  tlM  most 
powerful  blsst  yet  planned  by  the  ASO, 
equalling  five  mllUon  tons  of  INT. 

And  remember  this,  too:  President  Bsen- 
howw  declared  thai  Cannikin,  whleh  origi- 
nated in  1906  had  become  "onnaceaBary." 

And  this:  Only  eight  days  ago  Presidant 
Nixon  asked  the  United  States  Sanafte  to 
ratify  a  treaty,  already  signed  by  60  otber  na- 
tions, barring  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  on 
the  ocean  floor. 

HOW  Amchitka  island  Is  not  In  fact  "the 
ocean  floor,"  but  the  chamber  In  which  the 
ABC  proposes  to  detonate  the  most  powerful 
nudear  device  yet  conceived,  is  6,000  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  this  Island  and  Xbaie* 
aboot  as  dose  as  anybody  wants  to  get  to 
"the  ocean  floor"  anywhere. 

AU  this  U  not  to  deroftaU  the  Jndgmsnt 
nor  minimize  the  cartful  planning  by  the 


aU«  scientists  of  the  ABC  laboring  to  make 
certain  the  sscority  of  our  nation  in  the 
event  of  nudear  attack. 

No  newspaper  has  mors  conslstantly  nor 
utm  vigorously  supported  every  reaaonabte 
propoeal  to  mavlmliie  our  nation's  «**^"»tt 
poMure  than  The  Nashville  Baimer.  This  in- 
dudes  the  ABM  which  deared  the  Scouts 
by  the  akin  of  Its  teeth,  and  most  of  the  nda- 
sUes  proposed  or  devdoped  and  suoceetfuny 
tested  to  put  the  United  Statee  in  as  invul- 
nerable a  podtion  as  posdble  against  any  aU 
tulk  from  any  quarter. 

But  I  and  many  others  are  concerned  with 
the  collateral  risks  inherent  In  this  n>nniVH| 
project.  Induding  poedble  radiation  leakage 
and  certain  blast  damage  to  fish  and  other 
oommereislly  valuable  sea  life. 

Theee  prospects  are  particularly  disturbing 
to  Canada,  Japan  and  Russia,  as  wdl  as  to 
the  already  stagnated  commercial  fishing  In- 
tereets  in  Alaska. 

Not  even  the  ABO  can  determine  the  pos- 
dble damage  In  this  category  nor  define  its 
limits  in  sea-area  or  depth. 

My  unalterable  podtion  is  that  there  la  a 
"poedblllty''  of  scmie  untoward  resutts 
which  could  be  fraught  with  haaard  to  peo- 
plee,  property  and  nations  other  than  oar 
own. 

The  scientists  themsdvee  admit  that  "pos- 
dbUlty." 

A  White  House  Commission,  headed  by 
Dr.  Kenneth  Pltaer,  then  President  of  Stan- 
ford University,  was  appointed  to  study  ths 
safety  of  underground  nudear  tests. 

The  report  from  that  commission  says 
among  other  things: 

"The  pand  is  aerioudy  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  earthquakee  resulting  from 
large-yield  nudear  tests. 

"Although  the  poedbiUty  that  under- 
ground nudear  tests  might  initiate  one  or 
more  earthquakee  has  been  suggested  in 
the  past,  new  and  significant  evidence  dem- 
onstrates that  small  sarthquakee  do  actud- 
ly  occur  both  immediately  after  a  large 
yidd  test  explodon  and  In  the  following 
weeks.  The  largeet  of  the  observed  assod- 
ated  after-shocks  have  been  between  one 
and  two  magnitudes  of  the  explodon  itself. 

"However,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
basis  for  eliminating  the  poedblllty  that  a 
large  test  explosion  might  Induce,  dther  Imp 
mediately  or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  se- 
vere earthquake  of  suilldsntly  large  magni- 
tude to  cause  serious  damage  well  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  test  dte." 

There  you  have  It,  right  out  at  the  horsB*! 
mouth,  if  you  care  to  revert  to  the  vemao- 
vXkt. 

There  are  many  other  testimonies  of  a 
similar  conviction,  from  authorities  of  vsry- 
Ing  degreee  of  scientific  and  Intdlectud  com- 
petence. But  keep  in  mind  that  the  one 
Just  quoted  Is  from  a  commission  i^pointed 
by  the  White  House,  itsdf . 

This,  plus  all  the  other  data  which  I  have 
acquired  from  extensive  reading  and  reeearoh 
since  our  retiim  from  Alaska  and  the  West 
Coast,  lead  me  to  address  this  earnest  ^- 
ped  to  the  reason  and  sound  Judgment  of 
the  one  man  who  can  prevent  this  catas- 
trophic  foUy: 

Mr.  Preeident:  The  livee  and  property  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions  of  your  fellow 
Americans  could  ride  on  your  deoldon. 

This  is  no  calculated  risk  s^ch  you 
should   take. 

Much  of  this  naUon  and  your  piece  In 
its  glorloiu  history  are  part  of  the  stakes. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ood  in  vrtiom  we  trust, 
I  implore  you  to  avert  this  eatadysmio  pros- 
pect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  no- 
ogniaes  the  gmUewomAn  from  Hawaii 
(ICrs.Monc). 

Mn.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
UkB  to  urge  suivort  of  my  ■mwwlment 
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by  my  colleagues  in  this  House  and  to 
ask  your  consideration  of  the  deep  and 
very  serious  cmicem  that  the  people  of 
my  State  and  the  people  of  CaUfomla 
and  the  people  of  Alaska  have  about 
these  tests,  should  they  produce  the  kind 
of  results  that  have  been  indicated  and 
suggested  by  some  of  the  country's  most 
eminent  scientists. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  unanimously 
voted  recently  against  the  test  being  con- 
ducted in  Amchltka. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  opposed  to  a 
test  per  se.  We  are  opposed  to  the  test 
being  located  at  a  site  which  is  seismic, 
where  earUiquakes  are  a  common  occur- 
rence. Recently,  there  was  an  earthquake 
In  Alaska  which  caused  a  tidal  wave  and 
caused  million  of  dollars  of  damage  in 
my  State  and  caused  the  death  of  139 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  idle  concern 
that  I  am  expressing.  I  would  further  ad- 
vise this  House  that  five  executive  agen- 
cies of  this  Government  have  concurred 
with  the  concerns  expressed  today  and 
have  recommended  to  the  President  that 
the  test  not  be  held  and  that  the  test 
be  canceled.  The  State  DoMtrtment  has 
taken  its  position,  because  it  might  Jeo- 
pardize SALT  talks. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  have  both  recommended  to  the 
President  for  environmental  reasons 
that  the  test  not  be  held. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  it  would  have 
been  much  more  preferable  if  these  re- 
ports could  have  been  brought  to  us  so 
that  each  Member  of  the  House  could 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  smd 
exEunine  them  and  investigate  the  basis 
for  those  recommendations.  But  these 
reports  are  not  available.  I  tried  to  se- 
cure the  reports  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  was  not 
successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  my  amendment  and  stop  this 
test. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Prick). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Puce  of 
Illinois  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hou- 

FIELO.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EviNS). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hou- 

FIELD.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

HoLinXLD) . 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  assure  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  the  experimental  device  is  not  ob6<>- 
lete.  It  Is  the  latest  device  that  we  have 
for  the  Spartan  warhead. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  19.  1971.  from 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
David  Pai^ard.  there  is  this  message  in 
regard  to  the  ImpcHtance  of  the  (Oannlkln 
nuclear  test  to  the  national  defense: 

Ttie  nudear  device  to  be  tested  in  the 
Oannlkln  evwt  is  for  the  development  of  a 
wartiead  for  ttie  Spartan  missile  of  the  arfs- 
guard  ballistic  missUe  defense  program,  a 
program  that  Coogiess  approved.  *nie 


urementa  of  device  petformance  whldi  will 
be  obtained  ttom.  the  teste  are  essential  in 
my  view,  to  the  opUum  defendve  deploy- 
ments of  Safeguard  for  protection  of  the 
Minutemaa  missile  dtas. 

That  ought  to  take  care  of  that. 
Now  the  next  thing  is  about  the  SALT 
talks. 

You  have  the  President  in  contr(d  of 
this  test.  He  ordered  this  test.  He  Is  also 
in  charge  of  our  foreign  r^atlons,  includ- 
ing the  SALT  talks  and  if  he  thoufi^t  that 
the  nullification  of  this  test  would  en- 
danger the  SALT  talks,  I  am  sure  he 
would  take  the  proper  steps. 

Now,  we  heard  this  same  prophecy  of 
earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  radiation,  and 
many  other  things  when  the  test  was 
made  in  the  Aleutians  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  Nothing  happened.  I  was  there.  The 
hole  was  only  as  wide  as  a  quarter,  a  26- 
cent  piece.  There  was  no  damage  done 
crack  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  test 
to  the  ecology  of  the  Island,  and  the 
scientific  results  of  the  test  were  ob- 
tained. Extra  precautions  have  been 
taken  in  this  instance.  The  test  is  much 
deeper.  There  have  been  other  precau- 
tions taken. 

A  multitude  of  scientists  and  agencies 
involved  in  the  protection  of  the  ecology, 
the  environment  of  this  country  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  this  country  from  the 
military  standpoint,  have  said  that  this  is 
necessary  and  that  it  is  not  dangerous.  I 
therefore  ask  the  Members  to  uphold 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  which  is 
unanimous,  and  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  the  ABM  and  the 
action  of  the  President  in  ordering  this 
test  be  held  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  request  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  g«itlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  In  the  pending  meas- 
ure for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
Cannikin  underground  nuclear  test  at 
Amchitka.  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

I  beg  of  my  colleagues  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  dangers  Involved  in  proceeding 
with  this  planned  nuclear  test  in  October 
of  this  year.  During  the  debate  earlier 
this  month  on  the  AEC  authorization 
bill.  I  pointed  out  that  the  original  "na- 
tional defense"  purpose  for  which  Can- 
nikin was  designed  more  than  5  years 
ago,  was  no  longer  applicable.  Great  ad- 
vances in  weapons  technology  have  made 
the  5-megaton  ABM  warhead  to  be 
tested  at  Amchitka  wholly  uimecessary. 
Any  expenditure  of  funds  in  pursuit  of 
Cannikin  would,  therefore,  mean  the 
needless  waste  of  American  taxpayers' 
money.  It  would  be  tantamount  to 
spending  taxpayers'  money  for  obsolete 
battleships  for  our  Navy. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility  that  our  continued  testing,  espe- 
cially on  the  scale  involved  in  Cannikin, 
will  jeopardize  progress  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks,  in  which  there 
appears,  finally,  to  be  some  forward 
movement  toward  agreement. 

But,  as  I  told  the  House  2  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  dramatic  risks 
we  will  run  by  exploding  this  5-megaton 


warhead  are  those  involved  with  our  own 
environment. 

An  earthquake  caused  by  the  blast 
could  well  trigger  a  tidal  wave,  which 
could  sweep  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Since  1819.  15  such  tidal  waves  have 
struck  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  More 
than  half  of  those  originated  in  the 
Aleutians. 

Even  a  very  slight  risk  of  such  a  tidal 
wave  should  be  avoided.  Last  Sunday, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  severe  earthquake  hit 
the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  Pacific;  an 
only  slightly  less  serious  quake  rattled 
the  Aleutian  Islands  of  Attu  and  Shemya. 
These  two  earthquakes  set  into  action 
the  tsunami  warning  system  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu.  Tsunami  watchers  went 
through  previously  established  proce- 
dures, Tn«>^W"g  preliminary  preparations 
for  the  warning  said  population  evacua- 
tion that  a  tidal  wave  would  necessitate. 
Warning  stations  at  Truk.  Kwajaleln. 
Guam,  Yap,  and  Wake  Island  were  con- 
sulted for  rojorts  on  wave  action. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  CJhairman,  there  was 
no  tsunami  last  Sxmday.  But  no  one  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  administration,  can 
honestly  deny  that  CJannikin  could  pro- 
duce an  earthquake  and  trigger  a  tsu- 
nami that  woxild  bring  untold  disaster  to 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Callfomla. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  press  reports 
this  week  tell  us  that  five  different  agen- 
cies within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  expressed 
their  reservations  about  the  Cannikin 
nuclear  blast.  The  State  Department,  the 
UJ3.  Information  Agency,  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's own  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, have  apptu^ntly  all  recommended 
that  the  test  be  either  canceled  or 
postponed. 

The  risk  of  ecological  disaster  is  un- 
known but  undeniable,  and  it  is  a  risk 
not  worth  taking.  The  proposed  en- 
hancement of  our  national  security  at- 
tributable to  Cannikin  is,  at  best, 
arguable. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  Is  nothing 
to  be  lost,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  gained, 
from  at  least  a  postponement  of  the 
planned  October  1971,  blast  date  for 
Cannikin. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  adopting 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.  ,    ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  &IINK). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
CJhairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

TKLLXB  VOrX  WITH  CI.K«1tS 

»«rs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
t^ers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  uvointed  as  tellers  Mrs. 
Mink  and  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Gudx,  and 
EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

The  (Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  108, 
noes  275.  not  voting  61,  as  foUows: 
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(BoQ  No.  ai»] 

[Bacorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYX8— 108 


Abouresk 

Abzug 

Adazna 

Addabbo 

Andenon. 

CalU. 
Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspia 
BmUIIo 
Beglcb 
Bieeter 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Brademu 
Braaoo 
Burton 
Carey.  K.Y. 
Chlabolm 
CUuaen. 

DobH. 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
CormAn 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels.  N  J. 
DanleUon 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
DlngeU 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Cam. 
EUberg 
Fascell 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blaggi 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ulch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleeon,  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymea.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
CtaappeU 
Clancy 
aaik 

CIawaon.Dd 
Clerelaad 
CoUicr 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Cooable 
Cotter 
Crane 
DanleLVa. 
DaTU.Oa. 


WUllamD. 
Fonythe 
Fraser 
Prensel 
Pulton.  Fa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
OrasK) 
Oreen,C>reg. 
Qreen,  Pa. 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Howard 
Jacob* 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Kyroe 
Leggett 
Link 
McClory 
McCloakey 
MrKtnney 
Macdonald, 


Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
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Davis.  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOam 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eahleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Fish 
FUher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakis 
Gallagher 
Oaydoe 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orlffln 
Grunths 
Gross 
Orover 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Henderson 

HI  As,  MaM. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hlllis 


Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Moor  bead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Obey 

Pike 

PodeU 

Pucinskl 

Hangel 

Bees 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Beuss 

Rlegle 

Bodlno 

Boe 

Boncalio 

Boeenthal 

Boy 

Boybal 

Buppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Bcheuer 

Selberllng 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Steele 

Stokes 

Thorn  peon.  KJ. 

Tleman 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 


Hngan 

Holineld 

HuU 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDMle 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMlUan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif . 
Mathis,Qa. 
Mayiw 


Michel 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnshall 

MlMll 


Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

MyetB 

Natcher 

Medzi 

Nichols 

NU 


CHara 

CKozMkl 

O-NeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Peiktns 

Fettu 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Bailsback 

BandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld.ni. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roatenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 


St  Germain 

Hendman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

SchmltB 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Seott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif . 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 


Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

UdaU 

XTllman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veyaey 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

WatU 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Anderson,  m. 

Arends 

Blackburn 

Bray 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Carter 

CeUer 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dent 

DlggB 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  La. 

Each 

Garmatz 

Ooldwater 


Gray 

Gubser 

Hibert 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hvmgate 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landnun 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McCullocb 

Metcalfe 

Miller,  Calif. 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Moss 

Nelsen 


Patman 

Poage 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Roush 

Saylor 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Van  Deerlln 

WlUlama 

Yatron 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  8IKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  pri- 
marily to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  whether  there  is 
any  intent  in  this  measure  to  change 
the  previous  congressional  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  the  cross-Florida 
barge  canal. 

Mr.  EVDfS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  an- 
swer my  friend  none  whatsoever.  That 
would  come  from  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. We  are  only  funding  projects.  We 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  authori- 
zations. 

Mr.  SIEVES.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  language  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  report  all  of  the  options  that  may  be 
necessary  for  future  consideration  and 
action  on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
are  still  in  effect. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
c<Mninittee  has  soundly  recommended 
continued  funding  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal.  A  budgeted  amount  of  $3.- 
750.000  and  $350,000  avaUable  from 
carry-over  funds  will  provide  $4,150,000 
for  work  on  the  coie-third  complete  proj- 
ect. It  is  my  understanding  these  funds 
allow  the  Corps  of  Engineers  flexibility  in 
continued  work  on  the  canal.  Hie  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  stop  this  project 
without  Congress  rq^ealing  the  existing 
legislation  is  being  investigated  and  the 


Department  of  Justice  has  advised  tbt 
Army — 

That  slnoe  the  funds  presently  availaUe 
(or  construction  of  the  Canal  have  been  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  no 
further  legislative  action  would  be  necessary 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
to  make  such  funds  avaUable  for  a  resump- 
tion of  construction. 

The  press  release  of  January  19,  1971, 
which  halted  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal's  construction  has  caused  great 
anguish  among  my  constituoits  who, 
looking  forward  to  the  benefits  of  the 
canal,  have  taxed  themselves  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  millions  of  dollars  of  local 
real  estate  taxes,  all  in  support  of  the 
federally  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

They  know:  That  the  canal  was  au- 
thorized in  part  for  its  defense  values 
and  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said 
that  the  canal  will  provide  "an  additional 
and  shorter  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  gulf  coast  and  the  east  coast" 
and  would  "reduce  exposure  of  shipping 
to  submarine  attack";  that  the  project 
has  a  generous  cost-benefit  ratio,  eco- 
nomic Justification,  cmd  will  have  a  Job- 
producing  and  price  reducing  value  to 
aid  all  citizens;  and  that  ecologically  it 
has  been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by 
many  ecologlsts,  recreation  experts  and 
others  keenly  interested  in  ecology. 

They  strongly  feel,  unanimously  as  far 
as  I  can  find,  that  the  laws  which  estab- 
lished the  canal  should  not  be  set  aside 
except  by  duly  enacted  repealing  legis- 
lation after  opportunity  for  all  points  of 
view  to  be  heard  in  open  public  hearings. 
To  act  otherwise  is  to  act  irresponsibly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  specific  attention 
to  the  following  congressional  reports  on 
this  subject:  First,  the  House  Report  No. 
91-1219 — June  1970,  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee— and  second,  the  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  91-1118 — August  1970, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  In  the 
House  Report  at  page  58  we  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  Fla. — ^The  com- 
mittee has  included  In  the  bill  the  $6,000,000, 
including  carryover  funds,  proposed  in  the 
budget  to  continue  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  committee  has  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  possible  ecological  and  hy- 
drologlcal  adverse  effects  that  may  result 
from  the  project.  However,  the  committee 
does  not  feel  that  It  would  be  warranted.  In 
the  light  of  the  current  facts  avaUable,  in 
delaying  construction  of  the  project  which 
was  started  In  1964  and  Is  now  about  30  per- 
cent con4>lete.  The  reservoir  and  pool  prepa- 
ration on  the  project  are  43  percent  com- 
plete; construction  of  the  dams,  76  percent 
complete;  and  the  required  locks,  60  percent 
complete.  A  total  of  $63.7  mlUlon  has  been 
aUocated  to  the  project  to  date. 

The  project  haa  a  very  favorable  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  of  1.4  to  1.  Since  authorization, 
the  project  has  been  subject  to  two  special 
studies  to  examine  the  economic  justifica- 
tion of  Its  construction,  including  an  Inde- 
pendent study  by  a  natlonaUy  recognised 
consulting  firm.  Theae  studies  Include  com- 
ments from  other  agencies  having  expertlM 
In  the  fields  of  biology,  natural  esthetics,  and 
environmental  matters.  The  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  project  have  been  fully  co- 
ordinated with  Federal  and  State  agencies  to 
Insure  that  the  environmental  aq;>ect  of  the 
project  area  are  preserved  and  enhanced.  The 
U.S.   Geological   Survey   has   recently   com- 
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pleted  a  detaUed  study  of  the  geohydrOlogy 
of  the  canal  and  the  Ocala  area,  which  Indi- 
cated that  the  proposed  canal  woxild  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
water  coming  from  SUver  Springs.  Its  study 
also  disclosed  that  the  Impact  of  the  barge 
canal  on  grovmd  water  supply  wUl  be  neg- 
ligible. 

In  reference  to  the  fish  and  wUdllfe,  It  Is 
realized  that  with  the  construction  of  any 
new  reservoirs,  habitats  change  and  some 
plants  and  animals  are  reduced  but  other 
plants  and  animals  appear  and  prosper  In 
the  new  environment.  The  new  reservoirs  wlU 
provide  many  thousands  of  acres  of  new 
habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  sport  and  com- 
mercial species.  The  committee  believes  that 
studies  that  have  been  made  support  con- 
clusions that  whUe  some  short  term  losses 
will  resxilt.  the  overall  effect  wlU  be  a  long 
term  gain  In  the  environmental  quality. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  status  of  the 
construction  and  the  need  for  the  project, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  con- 
struction work  continue  and  that  every  ef- 
fort continue  to  be  made  to  minimize  any 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment,  ecology, 
and  fish  and  wUdllfe  In  the  area.  Any  addi- 
tional studies  would  appear  to  be  a  dupU- 
catlon  of  previous  work  and  would  delay 
realization  of  the  essential  project  benefits. 

In  the  Senate  report  at  page  29  we 
read  as  follows: 

CROSS-FLORIDA    BARGE    CANAL 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  findings  of 
the  House  committee,  as  expressed  on  page 
68  of  Its  report,  that  it  would  not  be  war- 
ranted m  the  light  of  the  current  facts 
avaUable  to  delay  construction  of  the  project 
started  in  1964  and  now  over  30  percent  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  the  public  works  legisla- 
tion, for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1972.  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  well- 
balanced  bill  and  provides  much  needed 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
projects  that  are  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity and  progress  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  point  out  my  strong  support 
and  the  urgent  need  for  two  fiood  con- 
trol projects  in  western  Pennsylvania: 
Chartiers  Creek  constructicn  and  Saw 
Mill  Run.  Pittsburgh. 

The  committee  bill  contains  $2,915,000 
for  construction  for  Chartiers  Creek  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  figure  Is  exactly 
what  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  have  rec- 
ommended, and  is  the  amount  needed 
by  the  Engineers  to  continue  construction 
on  the  Chartiers  Valley  flood  control 
program. 

There  is  also  $20,000  included  for  In- 
vestigative fimds  to  continue  the  survey 
of  Saw  Mill  Run  in  the  west  end  area  of 
Pittsburgh.  I  am  urging  the  House  to 
accept  this  amount  for  general  inves- 
tigation which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
flood  control  project  for  Saw  Mill  Run, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  project  involves  the 
south  part  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
13  communitiee  which  axe  drained  by 
Saw  Mill  Run. 

Both  the  words  "creek"  and  "run"  in 
our  part  of  the  country  are  used  to  desig- 
nate what  would  be  called  small  rlyen 
in  some  States.  These  watersheds  con- 


tain tens  and  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  territory  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  live  and  work  in  towns,  vil- 
lages, factories,  and  businesses  along  the 
banks  of  these  streams. 

Having  been  a  life-long  resident  of  my 
district,  I  know  personally  of  the  many 
recurring  floods  of  major  importance 
causing  extensive  damage  in  the  Char- 
tiers Valley  area  and  the  Saw  Mill  Run 
section  of  Allegheny  County. 

I  recommend  prompt  action  and  luii 
funds  as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  two  flood  control  proj- 
ects in  western  PennsylvaniSr— $20,000 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  general  in- 
vestigation for  Saw  Mill  Run  and  $2,- 
915,000   for  construction  for  Chartiers 

Valley. 

I  am  reading  status  reports  which  I 
have  prepared  on  the  two  flood  control 
projects  into  the  Congressional  Record, 
so  that  the  Congress  wUl  know  of  the  ac- 
tion that  has  been  taken  and  of  the  ac- 
tion that  needs  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
people  Uving  in  the  Chartiers  VaUey 
Basin  and  the  Saw  Milll  Run  area. 

The  status  reports  follow: 

CKASTIKHS   CaXKK,   CA«KEGIK-BKDaKVnJ* 

Reach 
Corps  of  Engineers  progress  on  this  long- 
awaited  project  continues  apace. 

TJnlt  #1.  which  comprises  3.1  miles  of 
streambed  through  the  Thomburg-Crafton- 
Rosslyn  Farms  area,  was  completed  In  Sep- 
tember 1970  and  has  already  proved  Its  ef- 
fectiveness by  contaming  flash  flood  flows 
In  May  thU  year. 

Unit  #2  is  a  2.5  mUe  stretch  through 
Carnegie  and  East  Carnegie.  This  unit  Is  well 
underway  with  52%  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. The  Corps  expects  to  complete  this 
unit  m  September  1972. 

Unit  #3  Is  a  2.3  mile  stretch  through  Glen- 
dale.  Heidelberg  and  WoodvlUe.  A  contract  In 
the  amount  of  $6,646,116.60  was  awarded  for 
this  work  on  28  June  1971  to  Irvln  T.  MUler 
Co.,  Inc.  and  Frank  Irey,  Jr.,  Inc. 

Unit  #4  Is  a  1.4  mUe  reach  form  WoodvlUe 
to  Presto.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  expects  to 
advertise  for  bids  for  this  work  In  the  spring 
of  1972. 

Unit  #5  Is  the  upper  1.9  miles  of  the  proj- 
ect extending  from  Presto  upstream  through 
BrldgevlUe.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  sched- 
uled this  work  to  be  advertised  In  the  faU 
of  1972. 

Federal  funds  expended  on  the  project 
through  FY  1971  (which  ended  30  June  71) 
totalled  about  *5.500,000  covering  all  the  work 
In  #1  and  all  the  work  to  dat*  on  Unit  #2, 
FY  1972  expenditures  will  total  an  estimated 
$4,900,000  to  essentially  complete  Unit  #2, 
continue  Unit  #3  and  to  start  Unit  #4.  Of 
this  amount.  $2,800,000  are  budgeted  funds 
and  $2,100,000  are  carry  over  funds. 

As  the  work  goes  on,  Chartiers  Valley  resi- 
dents wUl  witness  the  continued  transforma- 
tion of  Chartiers  Creek  from  a  meandering 
hasard  Into  an  efficient  water  course  that  will 
contain  flood  flows  within  Its  banks.  Incon- 
venience In  the  form  of  detours,  dirt  and 
noise  wUl  be  as  short  lived  proportionally  as 
the  beneflU  wlU  be  long  lasting. 
Saw  Mnx  Run 
The  Saw  Mill  Run,  Pa.  study,  which  was 
for  consideration  of  the  entire  basin,  was  Ini- 
tiated In  FY  1962  and  was  suspended  In  1964. 
The  study  was  suspended  when  It  was  learned 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways (now  PennDot)   was  planning  a  high- 
way system  for  the  Saw  Mill  Run  Valley  that 
would   substantially  change  the  conflgura- 
Uon  of  the  valley.  $75,000  In  Federally  appro- 


priated f  \mds  wwe  spent  on  the  study  during 
thla  period.  Upon  confirmation  that  the  pro- 
posed expreesway  would  not  extend  down- 
stream of  the  Ft.  Pitt  Tunnel,  mto  and 
throutgh  the  Weet  End  area,  funds  were  re- 
qtiested  and  obtained  for  resumption  o<  the 
study.  Therefore,  during  FY  1971  work  on  the 
West  End  portion  of  the  Saw  MUl  Kan.  study 
was  resiuned. 

A  FY  1971  aUocatlon  of  $30,000  permitted 
re-openlng  of  the  West  End  portion  of  the 
study  Inasmuch  as  the  PennDot  study  indi- 
cated the  majority  of  the  developed  Valley 
would  be  required  for  the  proposed  highway. 
A  complete  re-evaluatlon  of  the  work  accom- 
plished iwlor  to  suspension  of  the  study  has 
been  completed  and  a  pubUc  meeting  was 
held  on  26  May  1971  to  gather  additional  In- 
formation and  data. 

The  $20,000  budgeted  for  FY  1972  will  per- 
mit hydrologlc,  hydraulic  and  design  studies 
necessary  to  determine  channel  alterations  re- 
quired to  contain  and  control  flood  flows  with 
a  preliminary  report  of  flndlngs  possible  by 
January  1972. 

An  additional  study  to  be  initiated  In  the 
near  future  Is  to  be  funded  jointly  by  the 
state  and  the  county  In  an  amount  eetlmAted 
at  $325,000.  This  study  will  investigate  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  Saw  Mill  Run  express- 
way upon  valley  environment  and  will  gen- 
erate solutions  to  problems  revealed  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  placed  on  sewer  overflow  which 
is  the  envlroiunental  aspect  which  moetly  af- 
flicts the  Saw  MIU  Run  Valley.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  have  access  to  the  daU  de- 
veloped m  this  Investigation  as  the  Corps 
study  progresses. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Montana's  largest 
city,  Billings,  is  now  rationing  water 
and  must  develop  a  larger  supidy.  The 
only  i>ossible  source  is  the  YellowstMie 
River. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  now 
studying  water  resources  in  eastern 
Montana.  It  is  charged  with  developing 
watCi  for  irrigation,  mimicipal,  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
currently  studying  where  water  can  be 
obtained  in  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone Basins  for  massive  coal,  coal  gasai- 
fication,  smd  thermal  power  projects  in 
the  area. 

Coordinated  development  of  the  water 
resources  in  the  area  requires  unified 
planning.  Billings'  requirements  would 
be  substantial,  and  it  has  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  assist  in  plan- 
ning to  provide  the  city's  requirements. 

If  the  Bureau  does  not  do  so,  conflicts 
could  arise  so  it  is  to  everyone's  best  in- 
terest that  the  Bureau  move  in  to  assif  t. 
Initial  information  leads  Billings'  ofiOclals 
to  believe  $50,000  Is  needed  for  a  feasibil- 
ity study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  requests  from  the  city  of  Billings 
came  too  late  for  the  subcommittee  to 
conduct  hearings  and  approve  the  pro- 
posal for  inclusion  in  this  bill.  The  chair- 
man assures  me  that  if  the  Senate  can 
secure  sufficient  information  from  the 
city  of  Billings  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation while  they  are  considering  the 
bill,  he  would  accept  their  amendment  in 
conference. 

The  need  for  the  study  is  of  great 
urgency. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ooitsnTTcnoN.  ubhbui. 
^r  the  proeecutlon  of  river  and  harbor 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
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projeota  authorlaad  by  Uw.  And  dvuUwl 
studieB,  ftnd  plans  UMl  ■peetfloattona,  of  pro- 
jects (indodliis  thoM  tor  dersIopiiMnt  wltli 
participation  or  under  consideration  for  par- 
ticipation by  States,  local  goTemments,  or 
prlTate  grotqM)  authorised  or  made  eligible 
for  selection  by  law  (but  such  studies  shaU 
not  constitute  a  conunltment  of  the  Oovnn- 
ment  to  ooostructlon) :  9an,imfiOO.  to  re- 
main avaUaUe  untU  expended:  ProviOed, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  projects  not  authorlaed  by  law  or 
which  are  authorised  by  law  ntntMng  the 
amount  to  be  ^proprlated  therefor,  except 
as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the  amount 
now  or  hereafter  authorlaed  to  be  i^qiroprl- 
ated:  ProvUed  further,  Itut  In  connection 
with  the  lehabOltatlon  of  the  Snake  Creek 
Embankment  of  the  Oarrlson  Dam  and  Ses- 
errolr  Project,  North  Dakota,  the  Oops  of 
Knglneers  Is  authorlasd  to  participate  with 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  widening  the  present 
embankment  to  provide  a  four-lane  right-of- 
way  tot  VjB.  Highway  88  In  Ueu  of  the  present 
two-lane  highway:  FrovlOed  further.  That 
8838,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  ^xxrt  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  for  studlss.  Inyestlgatlons.  and  re- 
ports thereon  as  required  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958  (73  Stat. 
588-008)  to  provide  that  wUdllfe  conserva- 
tion Chall  receive  equal  consideration  and  be 
ooonUnated  with  other  features  of  water-re- 
source development  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

AMMtnnaart  owfkmxo  bt  la.  *t-a»«- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clauc:  On  page 
8,  lines  17  and  18,  after  '■commitment  of  the 
government  to  construction;"  strike  out 
"8888,188,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"8888,088.000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  par- 
poae  of  this  motion  Is  to  amend  the  bill 
at  title  n  "CaostnictloQ,  gaieral"  and 
once  again  to  eliminate  ccnstructlon 
planning  funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  River 
In  the  far  reaches  of  northern  Blaine  and 
we  are  here  to  talk  again  about  a  power 
project  that  has  been  consLstently  re- 
jected for  8  years  In  a  row.  On  record 
votes  <a  this  body— because  it  is  a  half 
blUlon  doUar  effort  which  would  be 
wasteful  oS  the  taxpayers  money. 

In  the  past  we  have  referred  to  the 
project  as  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Federal 
hydrotiectrlc  project.  I  am  somei^iat 
concerned  today  over  Just  what  name  we 
will  give  to  the  ixtiject— because  we  haw 
seen  no  formal  plan  for  it.  We  have  never 
seen  a  request  for  Public  Woita  author- 
ization for  it  We  have  not  heard  of  either 
public  or  private  hearings  on  it  and  our 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  are  now  talking  about  $800,000  for 
another  study  of— Dickey-Uncoln. 

In  short,  I  am  somewhat  exercised  that 
this  caiamber  has  been  selected  to  sign 
a  blank  check,  the  details  for  which  will 
be  filled  in  at  some  later  date — ^whlle  the 
XTJB.  Senate  still  deliberates  on  original 
request  for  $800,000  for  Dlckey-Linooin 
planning  money  that  has  been  turned 
down  year  after  year  by  my  colleagues  in 
this  House— and  that  was  not  even 
funded  for  fiscal  1971.  Senate-House 
Conference  Committees  are  continually 
handed  the  most  difficult  problems  for 
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negotiatian,  but  I  submit  that  this  one 
could  be  a  darling. 

Over  the  years  we  may  have  here  es- 
tablished some  sort  of  a  record  for  stating 
the  "will  of  the  House."  When  after 
listening  to  the  voluminous  testimony  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  prospective  dam 
in  Maine.  We  have  consistently  rejected 
it  in  theory  and  in  fact.  Someone  is  Itaial- 
ly  listening  to  us  and  concluded  that  if 
indeed  there  is  a  "will."  there  must  be  a 
way. 

Here  is  the  "way."  We  are  now  told 
that  $100,000  will  solve  the  dilemma. 
This  insignificant  amount  of  the  taxpay- 
ers money  would  be  used  to  redesign  a 
smaller  project,  presumably  to  better  fit 
the  power  needs  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  language  of  the  bUl  Itself,  however, 
suggests  otherwise,  for  on  page  6,  be^- 
nlng  at  line  11.  It  says  that  this  money 


For  the  proeemtlon  of  detailed  studies  and 
plans  and  speetfloatloos  of  projects — (includ- 
ing the  Dlekey-Uhooln  project)  as  author- 
ised by  law. 

Ostensibly  the  old  Dickey  has  been  dis- 
carded—in the  "House"  version,  but  there 
axe  two  fundamental  reasons  why  the 
situation  they  have  created  for  the 
House,  is  unacceptable. 

First,  if  the  language  of  the  bill  were 
followed,  the  engineers  would  have  to  re- 
sime  construction  planning  of  Dickey— 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sign authorized  by  the  1965  Flood  Con- 
trol Act — and  that  design  is  800  mega- 
watts of  power  and  a  huge,  destructive 
reservoir  costing  half  a  billion  dollars. 
This,  my  colleagues,  you  have  rejected, 
so  my  amendment  should  be  adopted  to 
preclude  resumption  of  planning  for  this 
project. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  the  committee 
intends  that  the  clear  language  of  the 
new  bill  they  have  drafted  not  be  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  money  be  used  to 
design  a  completely  new  project,  then 
the  committee  is  appropriating  for  a  3- 
year  study— for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thorization. If  a  new  project  for  Maine 
can  be  Justified,  then  the  rules  require 
that  Maine  first  get  a  resolution  author- 
izing a  study  for  a  small  project,  then 
come  before  the  AiHMrcHirlatians  Commit- 
tee and  describe  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  their  study  and  Justify  any  request  for 
appropriations  for  it,  before  we  appro- 
priate money  for  it 

I  agreed  to  a  study  In  1966 — page  24658 
of  the  CoHoasssiOKAr  Rxcoro,  Septem- 
ber 22, 1965 — and  it  was  reported  back  in 
Blarch  of  1966.  That  study  proved  noth- 
ing that  was  not  already  known  and  sup- 
ported our  contention  that  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  was  hopeless.  I  will  not 
now  supp<»t  still  another  study  that  has 
no  apparent  purpose.  The  entire  o(mtext 
of  which  is  obscure  to  say  the  least  and 
which  seems  to  serve  no  purpose  other 
than  to  keep  the  old  Passamaquoddy. 
then  Dickey,  and  now — ^what  alive. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

BIr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only  to 
say  that  vrtthln  the  committee  I  reserved 
on  this  item.  I  am  opposed  to  further 
work  on  this  project  It  seems  to  me  all 
we  are  doing  here  is  appropriating  $100,- 


000  and  simply  sweeping  """Hhlng 
under  the  rug  that  has  come  out  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clakx)  will  piwaU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  (^>position  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  state  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Dickey- 
Linoohi  project  as  it  is  now  in  the  bill. 

1  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  win  not  succeed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
his  support  and  I  thank  the  other  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  aisle  for  their 
support  and  I  appreciate  their  remarks 
made  during  general  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  win  be  very  brief.  I 
know  the  hour  is  late.  But  I  want  to  re- 
fute any  inference  that  has  been  made 
that  this  Is  a  continuation  of  the  original 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project.  This  Is  not-^iot,  I  repeat— pre- 
construction  planning  money  that  was 
asked  for  last  year,  or  the  year  before, 
or  the  year  before  that.  This  is  for  a  re- 
study.  It  is  not  the  only  restudy  in  this 
bill.  There  are  four  other  restudles  under 
"Construction,  general"  for  various  proj- 
ects throughout  the  coimtry.  This  Is  a 
restudy  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  with  the  view  to  limiting  it  to  the 
State  of  Maine  for  power  purposes,  for 
Irrigation  purposes,  for  flood  control,  for 
recreation,  and  for  water  quality.  AU  of 
these  purposes  would  be  limited  to  the 
State  of  Maine,  unlike  the  original  Dick- 
ey-Lincoln School  project,  which  was  a 
gigantic  New  England  project. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  some  mis- 
apprehoision  that  this  is  Just  a  ruse,  or 
a  trick,  or  some  mischief,  in  order  to  get 
preconstruction  planning  funds.  It  is  not 
that  at  all.  It  Is  to  restudy  the  Dlekey- 
Linc(dn  School  project,  and  to  come  up 
with  another  project  in  the  $40  million 
area  that  would  serve  Just  the  people  In 
the  State  of  Maine. 

There  are  many  other  comparable 
projects  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  fact  three  comparable  projects  right 
in  this  bill  you  are  going  to  vote  on  to- 
day: (me  in  Georgia,  for  about  $50  mil- 
lion, and  a  couple  of  others  that  are  in 
that  same  cost  neighborhood.  They  are 
multlple-purpoee  projects  for  power  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. They  think  they  can  come  up  with 
a  project  in  the  sirea  of  $40  million  that 
would  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  will  be  a  multiple-pur- 
pose project.  It  win  cover,  as  I  say, 
power,  recreation,  water  quaUty,  and 
above  aU  at  this  time  there  wlU  be  a 
study  of  the  irrigation  possibUlties  of 
this  smaUer  project 

Irrigation  is  very  badly  needed  for  the 
potato  farmers  In  northem  Maine. 

We  have  had  studies  over  past  years. 
Although   many    people    thought    that 
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Maine  had  oxnigh  annual  ralnfaU  to 
take  care  of  its  water  needs,  it  does  not 
have  enough  water.  We  need  an  inch  a 
week  to  produce  a  good  potato. 

We  have  not  had  the  yield  that  other 
States  throughout  the  coimtry  have  had 
although  we  are  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducers of  potatoes  in  the  country,  we 
lag  behind  every  other  major  potato  pro- 
ducing area  in  the  sunount  of  yield  we  get 
per  acre.  The  irrigation  benefits  that  we 
could  get  from  a  smaller  project  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  and  would  put  us 
in  a  position  of  having  a  yield  compar- 
able to  other  potato  producing  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  C!halnnan,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
on  his  statement. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  the  language 
of  this  report.  There  Is  no  intention  here 
of  trjring  to  get  the  nose  under  the  tent. 
The  language  of  the  report  specifically 
calls  for  $100,000  for  a  restudy.  In  3  years 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  project  totally  different  fiom 
the  Dickey-Llnooln  School  Reservoir 
project. 

I  might  also  indicate  that  as  a  member 
of  this  committee,  and  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee,  I  disagreed  in 
the  subcommittee  with  the  $100,000  re- 
study for  this  project. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  sub- 
committee to  put  in  $800,000  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  Reservoir  project 
itself  and  that  amendment  was  defeated. 

I  am  willing  now  to  go  along  with  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee.  I 
can  assure  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
large  project  that  I  win  stick  with  this 
position  in  the  conference.  I  ask  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvsuiia. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  never  thought  that  this 
House  would  be  asked  to  participate  in 
today's  current  fad  of  nostalgia.  And 
surely,  nostalgia  is  about  the  only  plaus- 
ible explanation  for  the  House  once 
again  going  through  a  trying  debate  and 
struggle  (HI  the  proposed  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project  in  Maine.  Dickey  has  come 
around  so  often  now  that  I  am  sure  some 
Members  feel  something  is  ml.ssing  imtU 
we  debate  this  uneconomic  Federal  pow- 
er project  again.  Time  after  time  funds 
for  Dickey  have  been  defeated.  And 
nothing  new  has  been  added  to  change 
the  situation  this  year. 

Dickey-Lincoln  has  been  rejected  on 
roUcaU  votes  by  this  body  6  times  in 
the  past  5  years.  It  was  authorized  origi- 
nally only  because  of  some  wen-known 
nefarious  dealings  with  the  conference 
papers. 

Now,  again  Uils  year,  the  proponents 
of  this  project  are  attempting  a  new 
ploy  to  keep  this  antique  aUve.  They 
want  it  restudled,  they  say,  to  determine 
If  a  smaUer  project  would  be  feasible. 
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The  gentleman  from  Maine  says  he 
heard  trtaa.  the  Corps  of  EInglneers  by 
telephone — that  they  could  do  something 
for  $40  million.  They  wiU  not  give  it  to 
you  in  writing.  The  last  thing  I  have 
seen  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
writing — was  to  the  effect  that  we  could 
not  build  anything  on  the  Upper  John 
River  for  less  than  $100  mlUlon.  What 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  something 
completely  different  from  what  was  orig- 
inally authorized  In  this  particular 
legislation."  I  feel  certain  it  wiU  be  used 
as  a  point  to  squeeze  addltl(»ial  con- 
struction money  out  of  the  conference. 
This  House  has  stood  firm  throughout 
the  years  against  this  project  and  should 
continue  to  do  so.  Ftirthermore,  a  new 
study  is  simply  a  means  to  keep  a  fiick- 
er  of  Ufe  in  a  project  that  has  long  since 
been  proven  uneconomic. 

First.  Dickey  was  a  part  of  Passama- 
quoddy. When  that  died  a  peaceful 
death.  Dickey  was  brought  back  as  a 
multimlllion  doUar  separate  project  to 
pnxiuce  power  for  only  2  hours  a  day. 
Yet  it  would  destroy  100.000  acres  of  the 
Maine  wilderness.  Again  ];»t>ven  im- 
econcHnlcal  and  rejected  by  the  House. 
Dickey  t>ecame  an  lrrigati(m  project,  to 
Irrigate  any  crops  that  might  be  raised 
In  the  Maine  wUdemess  where  average 
annual  ralnf aU  is  38  Inches  for  heaven's 
sake.  Now  It  Is  the  restudy  of  an  aUeged 
smidler  project.  Tlie  corps  studied  a 
smaner  project  years  ago  and  it  proved 
equally  destructive  to  the  environment. 
~  In  the  current  maneuver.  $100,000  has 
been  placed  in  this  appropriations  blU 
under  "amstructlon,  general"  for  de- 
taUed  studies,  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  "as 
authorized  by  law"— that  is,  substan- 
tiaUy  In  accordance  with  the  Dickey- 
Llnooln  plans  authorized  by  the  nood 
C(mtrol  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  to  Impose 
upon  your  time  so  late  in  the  evening 
but  Members  should  be  informed  of  what 
really  is  at  stoke  in  what  appears  to  be 
a  simple  Uttle  $100,000  item.  We  have 
kined  this  thing  time  and  time  again, 
and  if  you  do  not  do  it  today,  you  win 
be  back  here  for  the  next  5  years  being 
asked  to  vote  for  amounts  of  $30,  $40, 
$60.  or  $100  mUllon.  Now,  just  set  your 
mind  to  that.  This  business  of  gently 
slipping  it  under  the  rug  to  have  a  Uttle 
restudy  and  another  restudy  of  the  cost 
level  Is  strictly  for  the  birds.  ,You  mlfi^t 
as  well  accept  it  for  what  it  is  today. 

This  project  was  originaUy  conceived 
as  a  multidam  project  which  would  coeX, 
$278  or  $279  mllUon.  That  was  what  the 
authorizing  legislation  provided. 

When  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
Mr.  (Tlark,  comes  up  and  says,  "What 
you  are  trying  to  do  is  undo  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,"  I  would  concur. 
We  do  not  want  to  authorize  in  an  ap- 
propriation biU.  We  can  appropriate  only 
for  that  which  was  properly  and  duly 
authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  of  this  game 
we  are  playing  today  is  to  squeeze  some- 
thing— anything — out  of  the  House,  so 
that  the  heat  can  really  be  put  on  our 
conferees  to  agree  to  Dickey-Lincoln 
without  coming  back  to  this  House  for 
Instructions. 


The  continued  attempto  to  secure 
funding  for  this  project  fly  in  the  face 
of  many  (»ncemed  conservationists. 
They  oppose  the  present  project  as  they 
would  oppose  any  pared  down  version 
resulting  from  this  sham  of  a  study  be- 
cause it  would  destroy  a  portion  of 
Maine's  wUdemess  heritage.  Conserva- 
tl(m  groups  opposed  to  this  project  in- 
clude the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club,  Associated 
Sportsmen's  CHub  of  Cumberland  County, 
Maine.  Maine  Audubon  Society,  Maine 
Fish  and  (3ame  Clubs.  Massachusette 
Audubon  Society,  National  Authiban  So- 
ciety, National  WUdllfe  Federation,  Nat- 
ural Resources  Couiudl  of  Maine,  New 
England  Advisory  Board  on  Fish  and 
Oame  Problems.  Portland  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History,  Sierra  C3ub,  State  Bl(>lo- 
gists  Association  of  Maine,  and  WUder- 
ness  Society. 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  we  could 
stop  this  project  frxHn  being  brought 
back  year  after  year,  time  after  time. 
The  strategy  of  doing  so  Is  dear—- to  get 
us  tired,  bored,  worn  down  to  the  tkAxA 
where  we  say  "Pass  it"  just  to  get  it  out 
oi  our  hair.  The  only  way  to  stop  this 
project  is  to  "KlU  it."  The  appropriation 
we  are  talldng  about  t(xlay  wlU  Just  in- 
sure another  5  or  10  years  of  annual 
c(mtrover8y. 

I  hope  that  we  can  put  an  end  to 
Dickey.  And  the  best  way  to  make  cer- 
tain to  do  this  is  to  support  this  amend- 
ment today. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Clialrman.  wUl 
the  gaitlonan  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  There  are  other 
comparable  restudles  provided  in  the 
biU.  Is  the  gentleman  going  to  move  to 
strike  those,  also? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  aware  <A  what 
those  restudles  are.  but  would  i^ply  the 
same  rule  to  any  of  them.  I  do  know  that 
on  this  one  we  have  gone  over  the  hump 
so  many  times  that  it  is  time  we  came 
to  a  final  resolution  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  CJhairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MK^HEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  who  Is  very 
learned  and  knowledgeable  about  this 
bin.  that  Oakley  Lake,  m.,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  project  with  re- 
spect to  being  restudled  that  this  one  is. 
It  is  recomm«ided  that  there  be  a  re- 
study of  the  Oakley  Lake  Reservoir,  and 
I  suppose  imder  the  same  argument  the 
gentlonan  is  using  now  with  respect  to 
the  authorization  I  could  oppose  that  re- 
study. but  I  am  not  going  to  do  so  be- 
c&vee  I  think  your  argument  is  wrong. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  Dlckey-IJnadn 
Sch(x)l  project,  northem  Maine,  and  en- 
dorse the  contents  of  a  letter  aU  of  us 
have  received  from  our  coUeague  (Mr. 
SATLoa).  At  this  point  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  Include  Mr.  Savxor's  communi- 
cation: 

HOVSB  or  BSPBXSBlfTATmS, 

WttOiingUm,  D.O.,  July  28, 1971. 
Be  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  project. 

DsAS  CouxAom:  Once  again,  as  on  so 
many  occasions  over  the  past  five  years,  the 
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HouM  Will  be  caUed  upon  to  amend  tbe  Pub- 
lic Worka  Appropriation  Bill,  wbicb  comes 
before  us  tomorrow  afternoon,  to  delete 
the  •100.000  included  for  the  deatructlve 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project,  Northern 
Maine.  We  have  now  rejected  this  deatructlTe 
project  by  six  (6)  separate  record  votes  orer 
the  past  five  years. 

This  proposed  project — or  any  project  at 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  site — would  ut- 
terly destroy  tbe  free-flowing  Upper  St.  John 
River  and  Great  Maine  Woods  wUdemeea 
area,  and  inflict  "severe,  large  and  perma- 
nent damage"  to  fish  and  wUdllfe  (S.  Doc. 
85-14,  Vol  m,  St.  John  River  Basin).  Any 
proposed  project  at  this  site  Is  categorically 
opposed  by  numerous  outstanding  notional 
and  regional  conservation  organizations.  In- 
cluding: 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Associated 
Sportmen's  Club  of  Cumberland  County, 
Maine,  Maine  Audubon  Society,  ICalne  Pish 
and  Game  Clubs.  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society,  National  Audubon  Society,  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation,  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  Maine,  New  England  Advisory 
Board  on  Pish  and  Game  Problems,  Port- 
land Society  of  Natural  History.  Sierra  Club, 
Bute  BlologisU  AssocUtlon  of  Maine,  and 
Wilderness  Society. 

This  year,  the  few  remaining  supporters 
of  this  destructive  project  have  tried  to  cam- 
ouflage their  efforts  to  obtain  aoproprlations 
for  it  by  claiming  that  this  $100,000  would 
be  used  to  redesign  Dlckey-Ltncoln  as  a 
smaller  project.  This  is  to  Inform  you  that 
the  Bill  provides  exactly  to  the  contrary: 

H.B.  10090  states  at  Title  U,  "Construction 
General,"  that  this  $100,000  is  fca'  preparation 
of  "detailed  studies  plans  and  specifications" 
of  Dlckey-Llnooln  "as  authorized  by  law." 
As  you  know,  existing  law  prohibits  appropri- 
ations, or  the  expenditure  of  appropriations, 
on  studies  or  redesigns  not  previously,  and 
separately,  authorized  by  law. 

Unless  this  appropriation  is  dieted,  the 
House  will  only  be  repeating  the  same  disas- 
trous environmental  mistake  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees'  conferees  made  In  1963 
In  funding  their  own  "restudy"  of  the  Flor- 
ida Ship  Canal,  "with  different  dimensions", 
and  with  a  new  name,  "the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal."  It  also  involved  a  famous  river, 
the  Saint  Johns  River  in  Florida.  All  now 
know  the  oostly  outoc»ne  of  that  procedural 
Irregularity. 

I  will  appreciate  your  support  In  this  Im- 
portant conservation  matter. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  P.  Satloi, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reminds  me  of 
Cicero's  First  Catiline  Oraticxi.  He  said: 

How  many  times,  oh  Catiline,  will  you 
abuse  our  paUenoe? 

Six  years  later  we  are  here  again.  Let 
me  say  this.  I  am  troubled  about  this 
proposal.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
Dickey-Lincoln.  I  think  it  is  a  $500  mil- 
lion boondoggle.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything  further  in  that  vein  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to- 
day. I  am  not  cqn>osed  to  a  legitimate, 
proper  public  works  project  fcr  Maine. 
I  wish  both  of  my  colleagues  irom  Maine 
well.  I  would  like  to  see  us  have  a  $40  mil- 
lion project  for  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
problem  today,  quite  frankly,  is  a  tech- 
nical one.  The  technical  problem  is.  What 
do  we  have  before  us  today? 

Let  me  say  this,  that  what  we  have 
before  us  today  legally  and  technically 
Is  Dickey-Lincoln.  The  language  of  the 
bill  deals  with  general  construction.  You 
are  authorizing  ^100.000  for  general  con- 


struction. For  what?  For  authorized  pro- 
grams. What  ts  th'e  authorized  program? 
Dickey-Lincoln.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  Is 
nothing.  And  that  is  what  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  goes  by. 

Fortunately — and  I  am  graced  to 
hear  it — we  have  the  word  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  and 
Mr.  BoLAND  of  Massachusetts,  who  say 
that  they  want  a  restudy,  not  of  Dickey, 
as  I  understand  it — and  the  gentlemen 
may  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — they 
want  a  restudy  not  of  Dickey  but  of  that 
area  in  order  for  the  Engineers  to  come 
up  with  suggestions  for  this  $40  million 
project,  limited  to  the  State  of  Maine. 

I  would  like  to  see  that.  I  would  be 
happy,  and  if  the  project  is  a  good  one, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Aftassachusetts. 

Blr.  BOLAND.  I  might  say  that  is  my 
iKwition  on  it,  and  it  is  the  position  of 
the  subcommittee.  The  language  of  the 
report  clearly  indicates  that.  It  says  the 
committee  has  approved  $100,000  to  Ini- 
tiate a  3-year  restudy  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  design  of  a  small  scale  project  ade- 
quate to  meet  only  the  requirements  of 
the  State  of  Maine. 

And  not  alone  that — that  language  ap- 
peared on  page  50— but  also  in  the  tabu- 
lation with  re«)ect  to  the  projects  of  the 
various  States,  on  page  37,  with  respect 
to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  it  says, 
this  is  a  "restudy" — so  I  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  But  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
is  a  technical  problem,  and  the  problem 
is  that  there  Is  no  authorization  for  a 
study  for  a  project  for  the  State  of  Maine 
unless  it  is  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
which  can  be  restudied.  The  gentleman 
made  reference  to  several  other  items  of 
restudy  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  them  frankly  as  I  am  with  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  but  I  would  suspect  they  are  re- 
studies  of  the  same  originally  authorized 
projects.  Tliis  is  not.  It  is  a  restudy  of 
something  that  frankly  we  know  nothing 
about. 

The  proper  way  for  us  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  not  to  legislate 
new  projects.  They  should  go  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  get  their  au- 
thorization for  a  preliminary  study,  in 
which  case  they  would  have  come  in 
this  biU  not  on  page  6  under  construc- 
tion, but  on  page  5  under  general  in- 
vestigations. Then  we  would  be  on  all 
squares  with  proper  procedure.  Then  we 
would  also  eliminate  the  pitfall  we  have 
fallen  into  with  the  Florida  barge  canal 
which  was  restudied,  and  now  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  hassle  over  that. 

Properly  we  should  abide  by  the  prop- 
er procedure,  which  is  to  go  thnnigh  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  If  we  look  at 
the  newspaper  writings,  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  for  July  16  has  this  to  say, 
"Quiet  Move  Afoot  to  Revive  Dickey." 

This  disturbs  me  if  we  revive  the  ctm- 
cept  that  we  are  sanctioning  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  We  have  to  rely  on  this  com- 
mittee in  ocmference  and  I  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  this  subcommittee, 
that  this  money  Is  really  not  going  to  be 
for  Dickey-Lincoln,  because  otherwise 
we  have  fallen  into  a  trap,  and  we  will 


find  ourselves  appropriating  for  Dickey 
after  6  years. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  tres- 
pass upon  the  time  of  the  committee  at 
this  late  hour,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  President's  budget 
contains  restudy  funds  for  three  proj- 
ects: Hudson  River,  Fla.;  Dry  Fork  and 
East  Fort  Lakes,  Mo.;  and  Miles  City, 
Mont.  These  are  funded  In  the  biU  In 
the  same  manner  as  is  proposed  for  tbe 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  The  committee 
has  directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
restudy  and  scale  down  the  project  to 
meet  only  the  needs  of  Maine.  The  study 
will  take  3  years  and  if  a  favorable  re- 
port Is  made  it  may  be  necessary  to  then 
seek  a  reauthorlEation. 

When  a  restudy  involves  a  project 
that  has  already  been  authorized,  as  in 
this  case,  is  properly  funded  under  the 
construction,  general  section  of  the  bill. 
This  has  been  the  standard  practice  for 
years  and  is  in  order  under  the  bill  lan- 
guage. As  the  proposed  study  is  confined 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  it  seems  to  me  no 
one  should  be  opposed  to  making  a  otudy 
to  get  the  facts  for  further  considera- 
tions by  the  Congress. 

PABUAKXNTAKT  INQUIST 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  On  this  vote  a  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  remove  this  Maine 
project  from  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct — ^in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  99,  noes  100. 

TXLLXK  von  WITH  CIXEKS 

Mr.  BOW.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Clark,  Rhodks,  Michcl.  and 
Hathaway. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ajres  199, 
noes  181,  answered  "present"  1,  not  vot- 
ing 53,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No,  230] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 199 


Abbltt 

Cederberg 

DlngeU 

Abernethy 

Criamberlaln 

Dom 

Archer 

Clancy 

Downing 

Ashbrook 

Clark 

Diilski 

Barrett 

Clatisen. 

Duncan 

Belcher 

DcnH. 

du  Pont 

Bell 

Clawson.  Del 

Dwyer 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Betts 

Crlller 

Brienbom 

BevlU 

CclUns.  Tex. 

W«!hl>mj^n 

Blester 

Colmer 

Pindley 

Bow 

Conable 

Pish 

Broomfleld 

Conte 

Fisher 

Brotzman 

Coughlin 

Flood 

Brown.  Mich. 

Crane 

Flowers 

Brown.  Ohio 

Daniel.  Va. 

Flynt 

BroybUL  N.C. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Broyhtn.  Va. 

de  la  Garza 

Foraythe 

Buchanan 

Delaney 

Fountain 

Burke.  Fla. 

Dellenback 

Prenzel 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Dennis 

Prey 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Derwlnskt 

Fuqua 

Byrcn 

Devln* 

Oallflanakis 

Camp 

Dickinson 

Oaydos 
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Gettya 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Ooodimg 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

GrUBn 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Haley 

BaU 

Hammer- 

BChmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hulls 
Hogan 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCHory 
McCloakey 
McCoUister 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McKevltt 


,  ni. 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AsplnaU 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
Begich 
Bergland 
Bta^ 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Burke,  Blaas. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Calfery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
(ThappeU 
Chlsholm 
CoUins.  m. 
Conyera 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danielaon 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  WU. 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif . 


McKlnney 

McMillan 

MalUlard 

Martin 

Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

MathlB,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

MlUer,  Ohio 

MUls,  Md. 

Mlnshall 

Mizell 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Murphy, 

Nichols 

NU 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Plmle 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  m. 

Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousaelot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

NOES— 181 

EUberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Graaso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoeki 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

McOormack 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MUva 


SebneebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Sla(A 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Bpence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Taicott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Vender  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Mink 

Mitchell 

MoUohan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTConskl 

ONelU 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Pucinskl 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Slkea 

Bisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Btratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  VJ. 
Tieman 
UdaU 
UUman 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 


Waldle 
Watts 
White 
Whltten 


Wolff 
Wright' 
Wyatt 
Wyman 


Yates 
Young,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESBNT" — ^1 
Pulton,  Pa. 


NOT  VOTINO— 68 


Anderson,  111. 

Arends 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bray 

Carter 

Oeller 

Clay 

Dent 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Frelinghuysen 

Garmatz 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 


H«bert 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Hungate 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McCulloch 

MetcaUe 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Nelsen 

Patman 


Poage 

PoweU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Saylor 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Van  Deer lln 

Williams 

Yatron 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
susk  unanimous  consent  to  change  my 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PKB80NAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  here  before  the  voting 
closed,  but  I  had  walked  over  here  so 
fast  I  could  not  walk  up  the  aisle.  Had 
I  been  able  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  refer  to  an  item  in  the 
report,  page  50,  paragraph  3,  entitled 
"Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  tmd  Reservoir, 
Missouri." 

This  project  is  in  our  congressional 
district  and  until  last  year  was  known 
as  the  Kaysinger  project.  Out  of  long 
habit  and  usage  it  is  now  referred  to  by 
both  names  Is  frequently  called  either 
the  Truman-Kaysinger  or  else  the  Kay- 
singer-Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
with  no  disrespect  ever  Intended  for  our 
beloved  32d  President. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  order  to  clarify  my  position  on 
the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  for 
tfads  line  item.  Hopefully,  the  byproduct 
of  our  remarks  may  provide  some  legis- 
lative history  about  $600,000  which  has 
been  added  by  the  committee  over  the 
budget  request. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  prepcu-ed  a  letter 
addressed  and  delivered  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee requesting  an  appropriation 
over  the  budget  recommendations  in  or- 
der that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  might 
have  some  additional  fimdlng  to  com- 
mence work  on  the  replacement  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Osage  River,  known 
as  the  Brown-Ford  Bridge,  and  which  is 
conceded  by  all  observers  as  being  very 
hazardous  for  use. 

In  my  letter  to  committee  members  I 
pointed  out  this  bridge  carries  a  large 
volume  of  trafSc  to  and  from  the  Osceola 
Boy  Scout  Camp  that  serves  a  large  area 
in  west  central  Missouri.  Throughout  the 
summertime  there  is  continual  rotation 
of  different  groups  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
their  leaders.  The  total  runs  to  about 
6,000  yearly.  It  Is  true  I  tried  to  make  a 


strong  case  for  the  early  construction  of 
this  bridge.  I  am  not  now  lessening  my 
appeal  to  the  committee.  However,  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  additional  funding 
could  be  made  available  without  tying 
the  hands  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  by 
any  language  in  the  report.  My  reason 
for  this  desire  was  there  are  so  many 
present  or  existing  priorities  it  was  my 
conclusion  the  corps  should  be  left  with 
enough  flexibility  and  latitude  to  select 
the  several  priorities  within  their  capa- 
bility and  within  existing  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  learned  that 
the  committee  had  considered  adding  to 
the  appropriation  figure  for  Truman- 
Kaysinger  Reservoir  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
I  specifically  and  especially  requested 
that  I  did  not  want  to  be  cast  in  the  role 
of  one  who  had  chosen  or  picked  a  pref- 
erence for  smy  one  of  the  three  or  four 
most  pressing  priorities  of  this  project. 
I  had  hoped  the  committee  might  see^fit 
to  add  some  funding  without  the  speci-^ 
fication  that  the  funding  be  for  some 
enumerated  allocation  within  the  proj- 
ect. It  was  my  intention  when  I  wrote  to 
the  committee  that  they  could  increase 
the  funds  to  the  corps'  capability  which 
would  permit  the  corps  to  proceed  with 
more  tiian  one  priority  at  the  same  time 
without  being  limited  by  committee 
language. 

Apparently,  my  entreaty  for  the  ur- 
gency of  this  bridge  must  have  impressed 
the  committee  because  even  after  our 
second  discussion  with  members  of  the 
staff  requesting  that  no  limiting  language 
be  wntten  in  the  report,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  final  draft  of  the  report  does  con- 
tain certain  Ismguage  that  would  seem  to 
be  preferential. 

Knowing  of  the  difBcult  choices  that 
must  be  made  by  the  Corps  of  EIngineers 
each  fiscal  year  I  have  always  believed 
that  priorities  are  not  a  matter  for  a 
member  who  represents  a  district  to  try 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  which  work 
shall  be  done  first  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Of  course,  the  offices  of  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  engineering  projects  un- 
der construction  in  their  districts  are 
urged  repeatedly  that  this  or  that  item 
should  outrank  or  take  precedence  over 
some  other  work  within  the  overall  proj- 
ect whether  it  be  land  acquisition,  re- 
location of  roads  or  relocation  of  resi- 
dences from  Inundated  areas,  or  perhaps 
provision  for  sewage  and  water  systems. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  final  Judgment 
as  to  which  work  should  receive  the 
esu'llest  attention,  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  this  should  be  left  to  the  en- 
gineers who  are  charged  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  project. 

As  it  is,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  and 
clear  at  this  time  that  while  the  addi- 
tional funding  was  needed  it  was  not 
and  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention  to 
elevate  siny  one  item  of  urgently  needed 
construction  over  and  above  all  of  the 
rest. 

Now  that  the  committee  has  acted,  let 
me  express  my  gratitude  for  this  addi- 
tional fimding.  I  did  write  to  the  com- 
mittee pointing  out  the  need  for  early 
replacement  of  the  bridge.  I  did  ask  for 
an  overall  increase  in  fimding.  Notwith- 
standing these  two  foregoing  considera- 
tiOQs,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  particular  Ian- 
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guage  contained  In  the  report  pertaining 
to  the  bridge  was  an  action  or  decision 
by  the  conunlttee  alone  and  the  language 
contained  was  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

Aimn»fXNT  ormxD  bt  to.,  du  pomt 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  du  Pont:  Page 
7.  line  13,  after  the  period  add  the  following: 

"No  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  thla 
paragraph  shall  be  used  for  any  ptirt  of  the 
oonstmetlon,  othw  than  land  acquisition, 
■aperrlalon,  deal^  and  related  admlnlBtr»- 
tlT*  ezpenaes,  of  the  Tooks  laland  L«k«  Dam 
project.  FenmiylTazUa.  N«w  Jersey,  and  New 
York." 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Tennessee, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Evnrs),  spent  considerable  time  in  his 
presentation  in  the  debate  on  the  main 
bill  evidencing  his  concern  for  the  envi- 
ronment, and  that  this  bill  fully  protects 
the  environment.  I  applaud  that  concern, 
and  I  hope  that  he  wUl  show  equal  con- 
cern by  upholding  the  integrity  of  our 
environmental  laws,  and  upholding  the 
role  of  the  Congress  in  Insisting  on  high 
environmental  standards  and,  above  all, 
upholding  both  sides  of  this  Congress  in 
dealing  with  environmental  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  makes 
sure  that  none  of  the  funds  In  this  bill 
can  be  used  to  begin  the  construction  of 
the  TodEs  Island  Dam  project. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  funds 
for  planning  or  for  engineering  or  for 
real  estate  acquisition.  My  objective  is 
not  to  stop  the  project.  My  objective  is 
to  see  that  the  construction  is  not  fund- 
ed until  we  get  full  compliance  with  the 
Federal  environmental  law  and  until  we 
know  what  effect  this  project  is  going  to 
have  on  the  environment  of  the  area. 

There  are  three  reasons  in  my  view 
why  this  amendment  ought  to  be  up- 
held and  these  funds  denied  for  con- 
struction. 

First  of  all,  as  a  matter  of  poUcy  the 
Congress  should  not  appropriate  fimds 
for  projects  affecting  the  mvlronment 
until  satisfactory  environmental  impact 
statements  have  been  filed  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Qtiallty  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

This  has  not  been  done  in  this  case. 

Second,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  i>romised  not  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction until  those  studies  are  com- 
pleted and,  if  they  are  not  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction,  then  they  do  not 
need  funds  for  construction. 

Third,  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  make  an  Initial  commitment  on 
a  $259  million  project  without  first 
knowing — and  not  just  studying,  now — 
but  without  first  knowing  what  the  effect 
of  that  project  is  going  to  be  on  the 
environment. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Army  CcH-ps  of 
Engineers  filed  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  under  section  102  of 
the  Eiivlronmental  Protection  Act.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Russell  Train,  Its  chairman,  rejected 
those  statemoits  on  five  8^)arate  grounds 
and  said  that  they  were  inadequate. 

I  might  add  the  statement  filed  by  the 
Corps  was  seven  images  long.  They  treated 


the  entire  environmental  question  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  in  seven  pages. 

Following  weeks  of  negotiatlcxis  and 
considerable  pressure  by  the  CEQ  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  agreed  to  do  a 
new  study  and  that  new  study  is  under- 
way and  will  not  be  complete!  for  some 
time. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  will  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment  and  he  will  say 
that  this  project  has  been  studied  to 
death.  Well,  it  has  been  studied  to 
death — but  none  of  the  studies  have  been 
any  good. 

Russell  Train  looked  at  those  studies 
and  said  that  they  were  too  brief  and 
needed  strengthening  in  five  specific 
areas.  So  the  situation  we  have  today  is 
that  no  studies  have  been  completed.  No 
questions  have  been  answered  and  that 
while  those  studies  are  being  imdertaken 
In  compliance  with  the  law,  the  Army 
Corps  asked  us  for  construction  money 
and  I  think  that  Is  wrong  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  wro- 
prlate  money  until  we  have  the  law  otxn- 
pUed  with. 

Finally,  let  tiiere  be  no  mistake  about 
the  real  issue  in  this  case.  It  is  not  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam,  it  is  not  the  Delaware 
River.  The  real  issue  here  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  any  teeth  in  our  en- 
vironment laws.  As  Members  very  well 
know,  section  102  oA  the  act  does  not  give 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
the  authority  to  stop  a  project.  All  it  can 
do  Is  recommend.  Only  the  C<mgre6s  has 
the  authority  to  stop  a  project.  The 
Council  on  Envlronmenal  Quality  can 
recommend,  but  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  make  good  sound  environmental  policy 
a  reality.  Congress  should  not  i^ipro- 
prlate  construction  funds  for  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  without  knowing  the  conse- 
quences. 

We  caimot  say  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vlroimiaital  Quality — You  go  ahead  and 
study  it,  but  while  you  are  studying  it,  we 
are  going  to  build  it.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
$260  million  project. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppodticxi  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  genUonan  from 
Delaware.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
gentleman's  sincerity,  but  in  this  in- 
stance, I  feel  his  zeal  exceeds  his  infor- 
mation. 

Many  of  us  have  lived  with  the  Tocks 
Island  project  since  its  authorization  by 
the  Congress  in  1962.  The  reasons  which 
underlay  that  authorization  are  no  less 
pertinent  today  than  they  were  then. 
This  is  a  multipurpose  project  designed 
to  provide  flood  control  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  Delaware  Valley.  The  reser- 
voir that  would  be  created  by  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  will  be  a  major  source  of  wa- 
ter supply  for  the  next  quarter  century 
for  millions  of  people  in  the  northern 
portion  of  my  home  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  reservoir  will  also  comprise  the 
focal  point  of  a  major  national  recrea- 
tion area  that  will  accommodate  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  basin 
area.  And  as  the  gentiemen  should  have 
reason  to  know,  the  water  Impounded  by 


the  reservoir  will  make  It  possible  to 
maintain  a  steady  streamflow  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  River, 
thereby  providing  added  protection 
against  saline  intrusion  and  agents  of 
pollution. 

The  gentittnan  has  expressed  conoeni 
as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  As  a  corponsor  and 
supporter  of  that  act,  I  share  his  desire 
that  it  be  made  to  work  effectively  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
What  were  those  purposes?  Section  101 
of  the  act  sets  forth  its  basic  policy: 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  use  all 
"practical  means  and  measures"  to 
protect  environmental  values.  I  think  it 
important  to  note  that  Congress  did  not 
establl^  environmental  protection  as  an 
exclusive  goal  as  the  n.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
recently  reminded  us.  But  rather  It 
sought  to  place  envinrnmental  consid- 
erations on  a  co-equal  level  with  othn 
purixises  for  which  public  works  proj- 
ects are  designed,  and  it  placed  an  ex- 
plicit duty  on  Inderal  agencies  to  use 
all  practical  considerations  of  "national 
policy"  to  avoid  environmental  degrada- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  Tocks  Island  project,  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  are  w<MiJng 
closely  with  the  President's  Council  on 
Ebivironmental  Quality  to  carry  out  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  That  act,  as  you  will  recall, 
requires  each  Federal  agency  with  a  share 
of  responsibility  in  a  Federal  piddle 
works  project  to  pr^iare  and  file  with 
CEQ  an  environmental  impact  r^Mrt. 
That  process  is  proceeding  apace  with 
the  Tocks  Island  project. 

The  gentieman  has  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Members  of  the  House  that  CEQ  has 
"rejected,"  and  I  use  his  word,  the  en- 
vironmental impact  report  prepared  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  am  not  aware 
that  CEQ  has  ever  used  any  such  lan- 
guage. What  the  agerxsy  did  after  receipt 
of  a  draft  environmental  statement  from 
the  corps  was  to  suggest  that  a  multt- 
discipllnary  report  be  prepared  that 
would  correlate  the  separate  environ- 
mental reports  which  the  respective 
agencies  must  file  under  the  law.  I  think 
this  is  an  eminently  sound  approach  with 
respect  to  a  multipurpose  project,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  corps  has  agreed 
to  supply  CEQ  with  such  an  overview 
of  the  Tocks  Island  project.  Moreover, 
the  corps,  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  act,  has  agreed  to  delay  a  construc- 
tion start  imtil  all  relevant  environmen- 
tal impact  reports,  including  the  multi- 
disciplinary  report,  are  reviewed  by  CEQ. 

The  gentieman  suggests  that  construc- 
tion funds  for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  can 
be  provided  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  was  never 
meant  to  displace  our  normal  appropria- 
tion procedures.  In  the  event,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  unlikely  event,  that  the 
various  environmental  studies  now  im- 
derway  find  that  the  Tocks  Island  Dam, 
as  presently  designed,  poees  the  prospect 
of  significant  environmental  harm,  sure- 
ly the  executive  branch  Is  not  without 
authority  to  take  appropriate  action 
through  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget.  Certainly,  the  record  amply 
demonstrates  that  that  Office  has  not 
been  reluctant  to  withhold  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  House  for  other  purposes. 
I  realize  the  gentieman  comes  to  the 
issue  at  a  late  date,  and  as  he  candidly 
testified  bef(n«  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Wortcs.  with  littie  information; 
but  suredy  he  cannot  be  unaware  of  the 
announced  support  of  Governor  Peter- 
son of  Delaware  for  the  full  Tocks  appro- 
priation and  the  support  expressed  by  the 
Governors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Moreover,  the  White 
House,  through  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  has  recently  demon- 
strated its  concern  lest  this  project  be 
further  delayed  by  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  the  project  area  to  examine  at 
firsthand  the  need  for  accelerated  land 
acquisition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  the  Tocks  Island  appropriation 
in  its  entirety  as  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  commlittee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
liiichigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  colleagues,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  in  favor  or  in  opposition  to  the 
tunendment,  but  I  think  the  gentieman's 
amendment  raises  a  question  that  has 
ramifications  in  my  district  which  I 
would  like  to  clarify.  We  all  recognize, 
I  believe,  that  an  appropriation  is  not  a 
mandate  to  spend,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  would  like  assurances  from  someone 
on  the  committee  that  the  appropriation 
in  this  bill  of,  for  instance,  the  $150,000 
for  the  Kalamazoo  River  flood  control 
project  will  not  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture or  for  utilization  on  the  project  imtil 
several  conditions  have  been  met,  one 
of  which  is  that  there  is  a  local  spon- 
sor; sectmd,  that  the  local  sponsor  gives 
the  necessary  assurances  that  they  will 
support  the  project,  which  includes  fi- 
nancial swsxirances,  and  that  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  study  which  is  re- 
quired on  these  projects  now  will  at 
least  be  reconciled  among  the  project's 
sponsors. 

Am  I  not  correct  that  the  recitation  In 
the  appropriation  bill  of  the  $150,000 
specifically  for  the  Kalamazoo  River 
flood  control  project  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  utilization  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers until  such  time  as  the  local  spon- 
sor has  renewed  and  formally  indicated 
its  interest  and,  secondly,  has  provided 
the  necessary  local  assurances,  finan- 
cial assurances  to  go  along  with  the 
project?  Am  I  correct  in  those  assump- 
tions? 

Mr.  RHCWES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  Of  Michigan.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  frun  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect. The  $150,000  that  the  genUeman 
mentions  is  in  the  bill.  It  is  in  the  con- 
struction general  portion  thereof.  The 
committee  never  apppropilates  money 
for  construction  unless  it  is  reasonably 
satisfied  and  has  been  Informed  that  the 
local  participation  will  be  forthcoming 
and  that  the  local  sponsors  are  assured. 

Hm  gvotlCDMO^lMii  giMtt  lis  Bome  in- 


formation tonight  that  I  had  not  pos- 
sessed prior  to  this  time,  and  I  am  not 
sure  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
did,  but  I  can  assure  the  genUeman  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  not  use  this 
money  for  construction  until  all  the  local 
participation  Ls  in  hand. 

I  am  not  sure  it  is  in  this  case  but  in 
anticipation  of  such  assurances  being 
received  and  local  participation  agreed 
upon,  the  appropriation  is  included  in  the 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  genUeman  is  speaking  out  of 
order.  He  is  not  speaking  on  a  germane 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
proceeding  in  order.  No  one  objected 
when  he  began  to  speak. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  might  suggest  my  comments  have 
direct  application  to  the  amendment  the 
genUeman  has  offered,  because  he  has 
suggested  appropriation  of  fimds  in  this 
bill  means  a  mandatory  expenditure. 
That  is  why  he  is  seeking  to  strike  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  project  in  the  gentieman's  dis- 
cussion is  in  the  bill.  Is  he  for  or  against 
it?  Does  he  wish  it  taken  out? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  should  be  kept  in  or  out; 
that  is  the  very  point  of  my  inquiry.  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  it  taken  out  if  I  can 
have  my  understanding  confirmed,  that 
the  assurances  of  the  local  sponsors  must 
be  obtained  before  the  corps  can  pro- 
ceed. I  believe  the  corps  must  obtain  the 

same. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  genUe- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  has  al- 
ready answered  the  gentieman's  ques- 
tion: It  is  necessary  to  have  local  par- 
ticipation and  assurances. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Ordi- 
narily I  would  not  seek  time  to  speak 
to  an  amendment  in  connection  with  an 
appropriation  bill  of  this  type,  but  this 
Involves  a  matter  that  was  studied  very 
carefully,  very  critically,  said  very  analy- 
tically by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Congiyss  as  long 
ago  as  1962. 

I  think  also  that  the  danger  inherent 
in  this  particular  amendment  poses  a 
threat  to  the  entire  civil  works  program 
of  Uie  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  through- 
out the  United  States.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted  at  this  time,  halting 
a  project  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
painstaking  analytical  scrutiny  of  the 
Legislative  Ccunmittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
a  project  on  which  $24,600,000  already 
has  been  spent — ^if  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment at  this  date  could  come  in  and  pre- 
vail— ^then  every  single  ongoing  project 
of  water  resources  devel(^ment  through- 
out the  entire  United  States  could  be  in 
Jeoptu-dy. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  have  further 
study.  This  reminds  me  of  Kipling's  de- 
■oripttOQ  of  old  men. 


They  peck  out,  dlaaect,  and  extrude  to  the 

mind 
The    flaccid    tlasuea    of    long-dead    laeuee 

Offensive  to  Ckxl  and  manfclnd 
lilke  vultures  over  an  ox 
That  the  Army  has  left  behind 

This  project  has  beoi  studied  and  re- 
studied.  It  has  hem  analyzed,  evaluated, 
adopted  and  begun.  It  has  been  formally 
am>roved  by  the  Governors  of  the  four 
States  involved.  I  am  advised  that  of  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  represoiting 
the  four  States  which  this  project  af- 
fects, all  those  Members  save  one  sup- 
port the  project.  Could  we  for  a  moment 
think  that  those  Members  do  not  reflect 
the  wishes  of  their  c<Histituencie8?  Do 
we  think  for  a  moment  that  those  Mem- 
bers are  impervious  to  the  interests  of 
the  environment — the  environment  of 
their  own  States? 

It  is  suggested  that  perhaps  we  ought 
to  restudy  it  again  and  stop  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  its  tracks  until 
someone  is  satisfied  that  it  will  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  birdllf e  and 
flshlif e.  That  question  has  been  carefully 
studied  in  the  past,  and  in  its  proper 
perspective.  How  about  people-Ufe?  The 
only  way  to  preserve  the  absolute  pris- 
tine beauty  of  nature  Is  to  have  no 
people. 

Surely  nobody  who  has  seen  the  hu- 
man wredkage  that  Ues  in  the  wake  of 
a  davastating  flood  such  as  has  occurred 
on  tills  Ddaware  River  can  sublimate 
and  Ignore  this  human  B«gi^tKh  which  a 
torroitlal  tide  could  again  visit  upon  this 
great  inhabited  valley  unless  this  proj- 
ect is  completed. 

Nature  is  a  marvdous  thing.  So  is  the 
human  body.  Both  were  created  and  en- 
gineered by  the  divine  intelligence  to 
perform  and  function  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. But  just  as  the  human  body  can 
get  out  of  balance  and  require  corrective 
surgery  to  perform  its  fimctions  prop- 
erly, 80  also  nature  itself  can  get  out  of 
balajice  and  require  the  corrective,  heal- 
ing surgery  of  man  to  perform  its  func- 
tions effectively,  efficiently,  and  benefi- 
cially in  the  interests  of  both  nature  and 
man. 

Nature  exists  for  man.  and  man  is  ex- 
pected to  exercise  bmeficoit  dominion. 
Poimo'  Senator  Josh  Lee  of  Oklahoma 
once  d^lned  "virgin  territory"  as  "where 
the  hand  of  man  has  never  set  foot." 

"niere  is  no  irreconcilable  gulf  between 
a  sound  ecology  and  a  sound  economy. 
To  be  a  wise  conservationist  or  an  in- 
telligent environmentalist  does  not  mean 
to  halt  our  development  and  harnessing 
of  the  water  resources  of  our  planet.  To 
greater  or  lesser  degree  this  has  been 
necessary  since  man  first  intruded  upon 
the  earth,  and  it  is  more  necessary  to- 
day than  ever,  because  there  are  more 
people. 

We  cannot  keep  people  from  Intruding 
upon  the  earth.  And  the  Interests  of  peo- 
ple must  come  first.  Nature  sometimes, 
as  In  this  case,  needs  the  corrective  sur- 
gery kA  intelligent  man,  under  the  injuno- 
tlon  given  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
to  subdue  the  earth  and  husband  Its 
resources. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  odQeagaeB,  that  we 
ou^t  to  vote  down  this  amendment  by  a 
sound  and  rmphatic  vote  and  give  a  ring- 
ing aancanee  that  we  intand  f  or  felw  de- 
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velopment  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources to  go  forward. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Ctaalmum,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  let  me  point  out  that 
under  date  of  July  5,  Russell  Train. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  wrote  a  letter  which 
is  in  the  public  record  indicating  that 
this  dam  would  not  be  built  until  all  the 
environmental  questions  involved  were 
satisfied.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Train  this  morn- 
ing on  the  telephone  and  asked  him  if  he 
supported  and  if  the  Council  supported 
this  $3.6  million  apprcvriation  which  is 
being  made  in  this  bill,  and  his  answer  is, 
"Of  course." 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  destructive 
amendmoit. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  (Hipositlon  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ddaware. 

I  have  no  argimient  whatever  with  his 
concern  that  the  Tocks  Island  project 
be  subjected  to  a  thorough  environmen- 
tal review  before  construction  begins. 
That  Is  precisely  what  is  being  done  at 
the  present  time,  under  an  agreement 
reached  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  several  other  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  planning  and  development 
of  this  huge,  multipurpose  project. 

It  was  I  who  contacted  Chairman  Rus- 
sell Train  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  on  this  very  matter  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  and  asked  that  CEQ 
take  steps  to  initiate  and  expedite  a 
broad,  comprehensive  environmental  im- 
pact study  in  the  hope  that  study  could 
be  completed  before  today. 

CBQ  responded  that  it  did  not  have 
the  resources-  etaff  or  fimds — to  make 
the  broad  study  I  proposed.  But  it  as- 
sured me  that  it  would  subject  the  proj- 
ect to  thorough  review.  Subsequently, 
Chairman  Train  met  with  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  agencies  Involved  and 
reached  agreement  whereby  each  agency 
Is  now  preparing  its  own  environmental 
impact  statement.  The  preparation  of 
these  individual  impact  statements  is  be- 
ing coordinated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  will  develop  an  "overview 
statement"  tying  together  the  various 
separate  statements  by  individual  agen- 
cies. 

I  venture  to  say  Mr.  Chairman  that  no 
public  works  project  in  our  history  has 
been  subjected  to  such  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  search  for  environ- 
mental flaws.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  my 
efforts,  in  conjimction  with  several  of 
our  colleagues,  Mr.  Dow  of  New  York. 
Mr.  McDadb  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
THOMPSoir  of  New  Jersey,  to  establish 
greater  cooperation  and  coordlnaticm  be- 
tween all  of  the  agencies  involved  in  this 
project  produced  unprecedented  results. 

On  March  1  and  again  on  April  6  of 
this  year  we  met  with  representatives  of 
every  conctivatde  agency  and  bureau 
having  some  legitimate  interest  or  re- 
sponsiUlity  in  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
project.  Both  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Environmental 
Protectioa  Agency  participated.  These 
meetings  led  to  a  greater  exchange  of 


information  and  views  than  had  ever 
been  achieved  previously.  And  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  this  project  was 
the  chief  subject  of  our  discussions  dur- 
ing both  of  these  conferences,  as  well 
as  during  ad  hoc  puUlc  hearings  on 
Tocks  chaired  by  OcHigressman  Thoiip- 
soK  of  New  Jersey  here  in  Washington 
on  March  22  of  this  year. 

I  don't  want  an  envirDimiratal  disaster 
built  in  my  District,  any  more  than  any 
of  my  colleagues  want  an  environmen- 
tal disaster  built  in  theirs.  This  is  pre- 
cisely why  we,  as  the  representatives  in 
Congress  of  the  citizens  and  communi- 
ties located  in  the  Tocks  Island  region, 
have  taken  these  extraordinary  steps  to 
assure  ourselves  that  what  is  developed 
there  is  sound  from  an  environmental 
standpoint. 

Ova  citizens,  our  oommimitles  and  our 
States  need  adequate  water  supply,  those 
along  the  main  stem  of  the  Delaware 
need  adequate  flood  protection,  and  all 
need  the  recreational  facilities  which  are 
being  developed  in  conjimction  with  the 
Tocks  project. 

The  important  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  funds  for  construction  of 
Tocks  Island  Dam  from  the  bill  before 
us  is  simply  that  it  will  cause  further 
delay  of  the  project's  development  and 
further  hardship  for  the  Individual  citi- 
zens and  communities  of  the  Tocks  re- 
gion. Baring  any  serious  problems,  the 
environmental  review  will  be  completed 
sometime  this  fall.  If  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  the  start  of  construc- 
tion will  be  stalled.  Critical  personal 
hardships  already  have  resulted  because 
funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  original 
timetables  for  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment. Local  governments  which  are 
losing  tax  base  as  the  result  of  property 
acquisition  are  experiencing  flnandal 
hardships  because  funding  has  not  kept 
pace  with  original  timetables. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  has  lived  with  doubt  about  when 
smd  where  and  how  this  project  wUl  be 
developed  for  more  than  40  years. 

I  challenge  the  claim  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Delaware  that 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  rejected  the  Corps'  environmental 
impact  statement  on  this  project.  No  im- 
pact statement  has  yet  been  submitted 
to  CEQ. 

What  has  taken  place  is  that  last  No- 
vember the  Corps  prepared  a  seven-page 
"preliminary  draft"  of  an  impact  state- 
ment and  circulated  it  to  varioiK  inter- 
ested agencies  for  comment. 

On  the  basis  of  some  comments  and 
further  oonsideratlon  by  the  Corps,  that 
original  seven-page  statement  had  been 
expanded  to  56  pages  by  the  time  of  the 
Second  Inter-Agency  C(Miference  on 
Tocks  Island  which  was  held  in  the 
Cannon  building  on  April  6,  1971.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  day,  April  7. 1971, 
that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  sent  a  letter  to  the  general  coun- 
sei  for  the  Corps  of  E^nglneers  suggest- 
ing "several  areas  where  the  analysis  in 
the  Corps  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  needs  strengthening."  I  re- 
mind you.  CEQ's  letter  referred  to  the 
seven-page  preliminary  draft,  and  not 
to  the  56Hiaaa  revision  wfaieh  had  al- 


ready been  drafted  before  the  CEQ  let- 
ter was  sent. 

But  neither  of  those  drafts  Is  of  any 
consequence  now,  because  in  the  interim 
CEQ,  the  Corps  and  other  responsible 
agaides  have  developed  a  plan  whoeby 
a  broad,  coordinated,  interagency  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  is  being 
developed.  The  agreement  provides  spe- 
cifically that  constructicm  will  not  begin 
until  the  CBQ  review  is  completed.  I  con- 
tacted the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers only  yesterday  to  c<mflrm  that  the 
Corps  will  not  begin  construction  of 
Tocks  Island  Dam  until  that  review  is 
completed. 

But  it  is  essential  this  money  be  ap- 
propriated so  that  ooDstruction  can  be- 
gin without  further  needless  delay  as 
soon  as  the  Council  on  Enviromnental 
Quality  has  satisfied  itself  the  project  is 
environmentally  sound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram which  was  sent  by  Governor  Peter- 
son to  the  Senate  and  House  Appropri- 
ations Committees  on  May  18,  1971,  re- 
garding Tocks  Island. 

Urge  favorable  action  by  your  Commit- 
tee on  the  President's  request  for  full  fund- 
ing of  Tocka  Island  dam.  This  project  is  a 
part  of  the  Cksmprehensive  Plan  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  and  is  vitally 
necessary  for  the  full  and  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  water  needs  of  the  Delaware 
River  Valley. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  tunendment.  FV)r  17  years 
I  have  represented  the  district  in  New 
Jersey  that  has  a  part  of  that  district 
going  into  the  great  recreation  area  en- 
visaged up  in  that  area.  Congressman 
Prank  Thompson,  who  Just  spoke  against 
the  amendment,  succeeded  me  in  that 
district.  I  fully  subscribe  to  what  he  has 
said.  This  is  an  area  that  is  needed. 

It  can  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  four  States  involved  and 
many  other  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  10  million  people  a  year  will  use  this 
national  recreation  area.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  lake  that  will  be  filled  as 
a  result  of  the  dam  will  be  the  second 
largest  man-made  lake  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  horrible  shame 
not  to  go  through  with  the  plans  and 
continue  with  the  appropriations  and  at 
tills  time  to  abandon  the  construction 
of  that  great  national  recreation  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  knock- 
ing out  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware.  I  hope  the 
House  will  take  appropriate  action. 

(Mr.  VANDER  JAOT,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD.) 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  from  Del- 
aware. As  he  has  so  effectively  stated,  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  project  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  should  not  proceed  unless  Its 
environmental  effects  are  fully  explored 
and  found  acceptable.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  its  Chair- 
man, Russell  Train,  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  rejecting  a  deficient  en- 
vironmental Impact  ctatement.  We  can 
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no  longer  afford  to  charge  ahead  on 
such  projects  and  overlook  damage  they 
may  cause  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  of  the  late  hour,  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  I  want  to  briefly  express  the  com- 
mittee's opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Our  committee  heard  testimony  on  this 
matter  at  length.  The  gentleman  from 
Delaware  did  come  before  our  conunit- 
tee  and  opposed  It  for  environmental  rea- 
sons, but  the  overwhelming  number  of 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  were  in  support  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  project  was  approved  in  1962 
and  it  is  now  about  10  years  old;  $24  mil- 
lion has  already  been  spent  on  it.  The 
governors  of  the  foiu:  States  involved  en- 
dorse it. 

I  believe  enough  has  been  said  on  the 
matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  any  time,  but  I  merely 
want  to  set  the  record  straight. 

On  AprU  7  Russell  Train  did  reject  the 
environmental  impact  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  on 
June  9  Governor  Cahill  of  New  Jersey 
withdrew  his  support  of  the  project 
pending  further  study. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  to  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Bill  offered  by  my  colleague.  Mr. 
DU  PoNT  of  Delaware,  to  strike  from  the 
budget  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
funds  for  a  constnKStion  start  on  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  project  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  This  is  the  first  Installment 
for  a  project  which  has  a  current  cost 
estimate  of  $259  milUon. 

The  questionable  nature  of  this  pro- 
posed project  has  raised  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy since  its  first  authorization  in 
1962.  There  are  many  profound  and  still 
unanswered  questions  of  impact  on  an 
entire  region  should  this  project  con- 
tinue. We  are  told  the  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  are  minimal.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  exactly  what  we  do 
not  know. 

The  issue  upon  which  I  base  my  op- 
position is  whether  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  has  mean- 
ing, and  whether  decisions  reached  by 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
established  by  that  act  have  substance. 

Section  102(C)  of  that  act  specifically 
requires  that  any  Federal  action  which 
would  significantly  affect  the  quality  of 
our  human  envir(xunent  must  contain  a 
detaOed  statement  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  prtqxKed  project  by  the  re- 
sponsible officials  and  agencies. 

SecUon  204(3)  of  the  act  specifically 
charges  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  review  and  appraise  the  vari- 
ous programs  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  light  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  title  I  of  the  act. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  responsible  Federal  agency  in  this 
instance,  did  submit  such  an  impact 
statement  in  draft  form  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  The  Council 
did  review  this  statement  as  required 
under  the  law.  Following  this  review  the 
environmental  impact  statement  was  re- 
jected by  Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  (Quality. 

This  statement  was  rejected  on  the 
basis  that  the  impact  statement  was  in- 
adequate, in  that  it  was  less  a  study  of 
viable  alternatives,  than  it  was  a  mere 
justification  for  continuing  with  existing 
plans.  The  question  of  the  solution  with 
the  very  least  environmental  impact  of 
all — ^no  project  at  all — was  not  dealt  with 
in  any  way. 

It  was  agreed  at  subsequent  meetings 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin  Commission  would  all 
submit  statements  in  their  special  areas 
of  competence,  while  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  submit  a  similar  study  on 
the  dam  itself.  The  corps  has  agreed  to 
also  prepare  an  overview  study  coordi- 
nating all  of  these  studies. 

According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
this  has  not  been  done.  The  studies  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  tmd  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  have  not 
been  received,  and  the  corps'  own  impact 
evaluation  of  the  dam  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. Clearly,  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  completion  of  the  overview  study. 
Certainly  no  new  Impact  study  has  been 
completed,  submitted,  reviewed,  or 
approved. 

Yet  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate 
construction  funds  for  this  project  which 
to  date  has  failed  to  meet  a  basic  re- 
quirement of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1969.  We  are  asked,  in  effect, 
to  approve  the  starting  of  a  project  when 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  not  approved  or  even  considered  an 
impact  study  which  the  law  calls  for. 
This  is  the  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
whether  the  project  is  meritorious. 

To  my  mind,  approval  of  these  funds — 
or  even  the  request  for  these  particulsir 
funds — places  this  body  in  a  peculiar  and 
compromising  position.  If  we  approve 
this  money,  we  vrlll  be  stating,  in  effect, 
that  the  requirements  we  ourselves  made 
into  law  may  be  ignored  at  will.  We  will 
be  sajring  that  a  negative  Judgment  by 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
is  a  meaningless  gesture.  We  will  be 
ignoring  the  very  safeguards  we  wrote 
into  the  law. 

I  feel  this  is  a  critical  issue.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  aware  of  the 
damaging  effect  on  the  human  environ- 
ment that  certain  actions  by  govern- 
ment can  have.  It  is  because  of  this 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  massive 
damage  which  has  been  done  already 
through  approval  of  projects  which  are 
initiated  through  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  potential  environmental  damage  that 
Congress  enacted  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 1  feel  we  should  not 
betraiy  either  otu-  own  consciences  or 
the  people's  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of 
that  law. 
By  approving  this  amendment  we  will 


uphold  that  act,  and  will  be  endorsing, 
by  such  a  vote,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Council.  We  will  be  strengthening  both 
the  law  and  the  Council  for  the  environ- 
mental challenges  that  are  bound  to  arise 
in  the  years  ahead. 

We  should  not  be  a  party  to  ignoring 
our  own  statutes,  lliis  is  a  bad  policy  and 
bcul  precedent. 
MOTION  omtaxo  bt  mb.  xvnra  or  txmmksszc 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  now  cease  and  that  we  vote 
on  it. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  aa 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  at  this  point. 
However,  I  have  talked  with  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  will  forego  the  in- 
troduction of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  restoration 
of  $2,425,000  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  continuaticm  of  a  project 
involving  a  detailed  study  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  basin  and  the  construction  of 
a  hydraulic  model  and  technical  center. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's richest  natural  resources.  It  is 
a  little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from 
our  Nation's  Capital.  The  pressures  of 
man,  the  changes  we  have  seen  as  a  re- 
sult of  growth,  and  the  intnision  of  for- 
eign elements  into  the  bay  itself  threaten 
the  very  life  of  this  majestic  body  of 
water. 

In  1965  this  House  passed  an  authorl- 
zatior.  bill  for  the  project  imder  discus- 
sion. In  1967  that  bill  was  amended  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  to  cover  the 
estimated  amoimt  needed  as  given  by 
the  UE.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
project  has  been  funded  since  the  orig- 
inal authorization  at  the  rate  of  about 
$300,000  per  year  for  a  total  of  $959,000. 
These  moneys  have  been  used  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  the  detailed 
study  and  prepare  the  blueprint  for  the 
project  itself.  The  purpose  of  the  model 
and  technical  center  is  to  give  direction 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  problems  involving  the  l>ay  Include 
pollution,  dredging,  shoreline  stabiliza- 
tion, control  of  noxious  aquatic  weeds, 
recreational  use,  the  ccnnmerclEd  fishery, 
commercial  navigation,  the  control  of 
fresh  water  diversicm  and  in  general  the 
very  life  of  the  bay  itself.  How  can  we  in 
good  conscience  abrogate  our  national 
responsibility  and  allow  this  fantastic 
asset  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  retrogress  for  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding? 

The  report  with  the  bill  indicated  the 
project  was  too  large  and  I  submit  to 
you.  Mr.  (ThaLlrman,  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed model  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  Investigated  at  the  time  of  the  au- 
thorization. Engineers  advised  the  1,000- 
to-1  horizontal  ratio  and  the  1-to-lOO 
vertical  ratio  is  the  smallest  possible 
scale  where  tides,  currents,  salinity  and 
other  aspects  of  the  resource  oould  be 
studied. 
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TbB  legislation  clearly  indicates  the 
Ifotlcaal  Ooveniment,  the  State  gorem- 
meotB,  and  local  goveniinenta  will  bave 
use  of  this  effective  tool  for  the  purpoaes 
of  giving  overall  planning  to  the  future 
use  of  the  bay  Itself.  But  in  addition  to 
all  of  this,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  supports 
thousands  of  Jobs  and  oUier  thousands 
are  indirectly  su(^x>rted  by  the  harvest 
from  the  bay.  We  have  hardware  stores, 
boat  dealers,  marina  operators,  btuiks, 
and  so  forth.  At  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  of  national  concern  we  must  face 
up  to  every  opportunity  to  assure  that  the 
future  generations,  as  well  as  our  present 
generatiui,  will  have  this  great  national 
resource  to  work  on.  We  cannot  afford 
farther  delay.  Storm  drainage  from  the 
rains  which  amount  to  an  accumulation 
of  high  bacteria  runoff  from  the  Capital 
itself  ends  up  in  the  bays  as  does  sewage 
and  other  himian  waste. 

I  speak  not  only  for  the  First  Congres- 
siooal  District  of  Maryland  but  for  the 
entire  Nation  In  my  plea  that  you  sup- 
port this  amendmmt  which  is  directed 
toward  saving  tlie  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the 
deep  concern  of  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Mills,  in  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  appropriattoD  for  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  model  and  study.  I  believe  the 
merits  of  the  need  of  the  model  as  it 
relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  bay  will 
well  Justify  the  restoration  of  the  deleted 
money  before  this  appropriation  bill 
Anally  passes  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

If  anything,  the  need  for  the  bay  stidy 
and  model  is  even  more  evident  today 
than  it  has  been  in  the  iMst.  I  have 
carefully  studied  this  type  of  hydraulic 
model.  I  have  seen  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
hydraulic  model  in  (^leration  and  am 
aware  of  its  value  in  stucGing  the  com- 
plexities of  currents,  saline  levels,  tides, 
and  all  of  the  other  variables  which 
makes  a  large  estuary,  so  difficult  to 
analyze  by  any  other  means. 

The  committee  has  expressed  its  con- 
cern over  the  sise  of  the  model  and  let 
me  say  it  will  be  a  large  one,  but  its  scale 
Is  exactly  the  same  as  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  model.  Sdentists  and  engineers  af- 
firm that  such  a  scale  is  necessary  to  re- 
ceive beneficial  results  from  the  tests 
which  they  would  carry  out. 

In  testifying  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  have  pointed  out  the  ur- 
gency of  the  completioD  of  the  bay 
modd  and  study  in  order  that  the  ad- 
verse environmental  impact  of  man- 
made  changes  be  detected  and  stopped 
before  serious  and  irreversible  harm  is 
done  to  the  bay's  flnflsh,  shellfish,  wild- 
life, and  recreational  resources. 

The  model  would  be  invaluable  to 
study  the  fresh  water  flow  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware  Bay  is  now 
on  the  increase  due  to  the  enlargement 
•whith  is  being  made  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal. 

I  share  the  concern  of  marine  biolo- 
gists that  the  reduction  of  fresh  water 
flow  down  to  the  lower  twy  can  create 
havoc  to  our  resources.  Reducticm  of 
freshwater  flow  down  the  bay  will  reduce 
the  rate  kA  both  outflow  of  surface  waters 
and  Inflow  of  bottom  waters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay. 

The  overall  Increased  salinity  can  dam- 


age shellfish.  But  the  harm  to  flnflsh 
can  be  even  greater.  A  reduction  in  rate 
of  inflowing  ocean  water  which  occurs 
along  the  bottom  will  probably  result 
in  fewer  of  the  larvae  of  ocean-^Tawned 
fish  reaching  the  important  productive 
estuary  flnflsh  nursery  groimds.  This 
can  mean  smaller  catches  of  some  varie- 
ties of  fish  up  and  down  the  whole  eastern 
seaboard. 

If  diversions  of  fresh  water  were  se- 
verely reduced  in  any  one  of  the  rivers 
feeding  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  the 
beneflts  of  fish  nursery  areas  could  be 
even  fiirther  curtailed.  We  need  the  bay 
model  to  analyse  any  such  problem  be- 
fore they  start.  If  productive,  low  salin- 
ity finfish  nursery  areas  would  be  dis- 
placed up  the  Susquehanna  or  Potomac 
beyond  the  cordgrass  marshes  toward 
the  head  of  the  tide,  fish  yield  would 
be  severely  curtailed.  The  fish  would  lose 
much  of  the  benefit  from  the  high  food 
productivity  of  cordgrass  and  the  low 
salinity  sones  would  occupy  a  far  smaller 
voliune  of  water  and  far  less  productive 
stretches  of  the  rivers.  If  freshwater  in- 
flow were  reduced  to  the  extent  that  salt 
water  penetrated  to  the  fall  line,  the 
spawning  and  nursery  area  of  anadro- 
mous  shad  and  striped  bass  would  be 
eliminated  altogether. 

This  bit  of  marine  biology  that  I  have 
EMX»unted.  demonstrates  the  complexi- 
ties of  estuaries — and  the  need  for  the 
tools  to  understand  the  problems  of  es- 
tuarine  areas  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

When  we  speak  of  Investing  mtmey 
into  a  ChesapMke  Bay  model  and  study 
we  are  speaking  in  ierta&  of  a  tool  to 
save  one  of  the  middle  Atlantic's  greatest 
economic  and  recreation  areas. 

It  is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  suK>ort 
my  colleague  from  the  First  District  of 
Maryland  in  efforts  to  restore  the  full 
amount  of  money  which  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  for  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  study  and  model. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

"Ut,  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  beyond  this  point, 
and  apea.  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  remainder  of  the 
bill? 

mxrmaan   awrwaxD   rr   lo.   lOBiaoN 

or   MKW   TOBX 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  porti(m  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  follows: 
Watb  BnoijmcKs   CoinnaL 


WATIB     KKBOTTBCaS    riAXnOttO 

For  wxpaima  naceoaary  in  carrying  out  ttM 
provlslona  of  the  Water  Raaoxirces  PUnnlng 
Act  of  19M  (42  n.S.C.  1962-1902d-«).  Includ- 
ing aenrlcea  aa  authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  8109. 
but  at  rstea  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
IndlvlduaU.  and  hire  of  pMaenger  motor  ve- 
hicles, •0,060.000,  to  remain  avalUble  until 
expended,  incliKUng  $1,881,000  for  carrying 
out  the  proTlatons  of  title  I  and  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  tttlaa  n,  m.  and  IV  of 
the  Act,  $979/)00  for  expenses  of  river  basin 


commt—lons  under  title  n  of  the  Act.  sod 
$8,800,000  for  granU  to  Statea  unda  UUe  m 
of  the  Act:  ProvUed.  That  the  share  of  the 
expenses  of  any  river  basin  oommlsslon  bonM 
by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  title 
n  of  the  Act  shall  not  exceed  $380,000  annu- 
aUy  for  recurring  operating  expenses.  Includ- 
ing the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  f.h«ntT«»T 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boneov  of  New 
York:  Page  aS,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

SUBQXmiAMNA    UVXK   BASIN   COMMIBSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  member  of  the 
Susquehanna  Biver  Basin  Commission,  as  au- 
thorised by  law  (84  SUt.  1541) ,  $80,000. 

Contribution  to  Susquehanna  River  Basin 

Commission 
For  payment  of  the  United  SUtes  share  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Susquehaima 
River  Basin  Conunisslon,  as  authorised  by 
law  (84  SUt.  1830,  1631),  $76,000. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  noncontro- 
versial  amendment,  and  I  believe  I  can 
explain  its  purpose  in  about  a  minute. 

The  last  Congress  approved  the  cre- 
ation of  an  interstate  compact  between 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  to  be  known  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  compact.  The 
water-resource  planning  and  coordina- 
tion work  envisioned  under  the  compsuit 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  a  ccmimisslon,  the 
members  of  which  are  the  Governors  of 
the  three  basin  States  and  a  Federal 
member,  in  this  instance  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ulterior.  But  the  commission  re- 
quires a  working  staff  and  will  have  cer- 
tain operating  expenses. 

As  authorized  in  the  compact  legis- 
lation, $64,000  a  year  is  to  be  available  for 
purposes  of  paying  the  salary  of  the  al- 
ternate— or  working — ^Federal  member 
and  his  administrative  assistant.  Slnoe. 
however,  the  commission  is  just  getting 
organized  and  the  alternate  Federal 
member  not  yet  selected,  I  believe  the 
$50,000  carried  in  the  flrst  part  of  my 
amendment  will  suffice  for  these  purposes 
for  the  rest  of  this  flscal  year. 

The  sec(md  half  of  the  amendment 
provides — again  as  authorized  last 
year— a  Federal  contribution  of  175,000 
this  year  toward  the  other  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  commission,  and  each  of 
the  three  basin  States,  I  understand,  is 
prepared  to  contribute  a  matching  $75.- 
000. 

The  compact  was  approved  too  late 
last  year  to  get  these  amounts  in  the 
biidget,  but  I  believe  OMB  has  no  objec- 
tion to  their  inclusion,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  work  of 
this  new  body  get  undervay  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  it,  like  the  familiar  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  can  be  of  great 
value  to  the  citizens  of  the  Sxisquehanna 
River  Basin. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Compact  has  been  authorized 
and  a  budget  request  for  the  funding  of 
the  Commission  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yiurk  (Mr.  Robisom)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  HH. 
10090. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  full 
committee  and  the  subctunmittee  for 
their  work  on  this  bin.  My  special  thanks 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BoLAKD)  ejid  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodis),  for  their  understanding  and 
concern. 

They  were  particularly  S3ani>athetic  to 
my  effort  to  win  support  for  the  item  of 
$625,000  for  an  early  start  on  the  Fall 
River  Harbor  modernization  project  as 
well  as  the  $20,000  for  continued  feasi- 
bility studies  on  the  Westport  River 
navigation  project. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fall  River  project, 
it  is  rare  when  a  city's  destiny  is  so 
closely  tied  to  one  development  like  this. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  project  could 
be  the  vital  Ingredient  in  the  economic 
future  of  the  city  and  all  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

It  represents  13  years  of  effort  among 
literally  dozens  of  Federal.  State  and 
municipal  agencies  and  industrial  and 
civic  organizations.  It  also  represents  a 
number  of  studies  which  have  gathered 
dust  over  the  years.  I  have  made  it  my 
special  project  since  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress and  we  have  begun  to  show  real 
progress. 

This  Is  not  Just  another  harbor  project 
involving  the  dredging  of  a  deeper 
shipping  channel.  It  is  the  city's  un- 
tapped resource.  It  means  Joi}s  in  Fall 
River.  It  is  the  keystone  to  a  range  of 
other  waterfront  Improvements  that  wUl 
have  sociological  and  iMycholc^cal  as 
well  as  economic  and  emplojrment  impact 
on  the  entire  area. 

The  city  of  Fall  River,  despite  finan- 
cial problons,  has  committed  ftmds  for 
this  project,  and  the  Commtrnwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  also  set  aside  money 
for  c<HitributiOD. 

For  these  reasons,  the  beneflts  go  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  project.  Officially 
the  cost-beneflt  ratio  is  3.5-1,  but  the 
long-term  good  that  will  flow  from  it  is 
inestimable. 

Approval  of  these  funds  will  permit 
work  to  begin  in  May  of  next  year  after 
ecological  studies  have  been  completed. 

That  will  mean  a  port  that  will  be  able 
to  lead  the  area  to  a  new  era  of  growth 
and  devdopment.  And,  Just  as  important, 
it  will  strike  a  note  of  hope  and  optimism 
that  is  curative  in  Itself. 

I  urge  the  ajqiroval  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  EVINS  (A  Teimessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  AspiNALL) ,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wh(de  House  on  the  State 
Ol  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 


the  bill  (HJl.  10090)  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  woita  for  water  and 
power  development,  includJug  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  power  agencies  of 
the  DQ>artment  of  the  Interior,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regl<mal  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Teimes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  suncby 
amendmoits,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  pas- 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not.  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiaa  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tomessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  386.  nays  4,  not  voting  43. 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.aai] 

TXAS— «86 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Bckhaidt 

Edmondson 

■d  wards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif . 

BUberg 

Krlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,Tenn. 

PaseeU 

Plndlej 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

_WlUiamD. 

Fonythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

nvuHl 

Vny 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

OaUagher 

OaydoB 

Oettys 

Qiaimo 

Olbbons 

Ooldwater 

Oonaales 

Ckx>dllng 

Oraaso 

Qmy 

Oreen,Orag. 

Clraen.Fa. 

OrttBn 

Orlfflths 


AbblU 

Abemethy 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

Abouresk 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

AbBUg 

Biuton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Alexander 

Byron 

CebeU 

CalU. 

Oaffery 

Anderson, 

Camp 

Tenn. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

N.Dak. 

Oederberg 

Anniinrtn 

OeUer 

Archer 

Cbappell 

Ashbmnk 

Chisholm 

Aspm 

Clancy 

COaik 

Badlllo 

Clausen, 

Baker 

DonH. 

Baring 

Clawaon,  Del 

Barren 

CoUier 

Beglch 

CoUins.m. 

Belcher 

CQUlns.Tex. 

BeU 

Colmer 

Bennett 

Oonable 

Ber^and 

Conte 

Betts 

Cony  en 

BevlU 

Cormen 

Biaggl 

Cotter 

Blester 

Coughlin 

Bingham 

Crane 

Blanton 

Culver 

BUtnlk 

Danlri.  Vs. 

Boggs 

Daniels,  VJ. 

Danldson 

Boiling 

Davis,  da. 

Bow 

Davis.  8.C. 

Brademas 

Davis.  Wis. 

Brasoo 

delaOaraa 

Brlnkley 

Dcdaney 

Brooks 

Dellenback 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Brown.  ICloh. 

Dennis 

Brown.  Ohio 

DerwlnsU 

BroyhlU.  M.O. 

Devlne 

Bro7blU.Va. 

DlckliMon 

Buchanan 

Dingeu 

Buike,Vla. 

Oom 

Oroas 

Mann 

StOeimalB 

Orovcr 

Maitm 

Oubaar 

Mathlas,  OaUf . 

Barbanas 

Oude 

Mathla.a«. 

Sattertlald 

Wftg^Tl 

Matsunaga 

Schezle 

Haley 

Mayne 

Scheuer 

Hall 

Mr«TAl1 

SchmlU 

Halpem 

Meeds 

Hrhneebitt 

Hamilton 

Meleher 

Scbwengel    . 

Hammer- 

Michel 

Soott 

aebmldt 

Mtkva 

SebeUus 

Hanley 

MlUer,  Ohio 

SelbacUBC 

Hanna 

Mais.AA 

BbUdey 

Hansen.  Idaho 

MUla  Md. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Mlnlsh 

Shrlvar 

Harrlngtoo 

Mink 

SIkes 

Hanha    ^ 

^jni^*i»n 

8IA 

Harvey 

Mttaten 

akubtts 

MlaeU 

SlatA 

Hathaway 

MoUoban 

smith,  oallf. 

Hawkins 

Mf>nagan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hays 

Montgomery 

Smith.  N.T. 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Moorhaad 

Spence 

He<Aler,  Mass. 

Morgan 

Springer 

Helstoakl 

Morse 

Staggers 

Henderson 

Moaber 

Stanton, 

mcks.Mass. 

Muiphy.m. 

J.  William 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stanton, 

HUlis 

Myers 

James  V. 

Natcber 

Steed 

HoUfleld 

Nedxl 

Steele 

Howard 

NlclKds 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Hull 

Nix 

Stokes 

Hunt 

Obey 

Stratton 

CHara 

StubblelMd 

Ichord 

CKoukl 

Sullivan 

Jacobs 

O'Neill 

Taleott 

Jannan 

Taylor 

Johnson.  Calif.  Patten 

Teague,  Oalll. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

PeUy 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jcmaa 

P«PP«r 

Terry 

Jones,  Ala. 

Perkins 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Jones.  M.C. 

Pettis 

Tbaa^Mon,N.J 

Karth 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Tbone 

Kasen 

Pike 

Tieman 

Keating 

Plmle 

UdaU 

Kee 

PodeU 

Keith 

Poff 

Vender  Jact 
Vanik 

Kemp 

PoweU 

King 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Veysey 

Price,  m. 

Vlgortto 

Koch 

Price.  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Kuykendall 

Pueinskl 

Waldle 

Kyi 

Qule 

Wampler 

BaUaback 

Wai« 

BandaU 

Watts 

lAtte 

Rangel 

Whalen 

t^finon 

Barick 

WhaUey 

Lent 

Bees 

White 

T.tTlfc 

Beld.m. 

Whitehurat 

Uoyd 

Reuss 

Whltten 

Long.Md. 

Rhodes 

Widnall 

Lujan 

Rlegle 

Wiggins 

McCIory 

RoberU 

wnson.Bob 

Modoskey 

Robinson.  Va. 

Wilson. 

McOoUlster 

Robiaon.  N.T. 

Charles  B. 

McOonaack 

Bodlno 

Winn 

MoDade 

Roe 

Wolff 

Mnnonald. 

Wright 

Mich. 

Bnnoalto 

WyaU 

MeSwen 

Wydler 

McFbU 

Wylle 

McKay 

Rosenthal 

Wyman 

McKevltt 

Bostenkowikl 

Tates 

McKlnney 

Boudi 

Toung.  na. 

McMUlan 

Bouaselot 

Toung,  Tax. 

Maodonald. 

Roy 

ZablocU 

Mass. 

Roybal 

Zlon 

\tff^^,fn 

Zwa<^ 

Maffllard 


Clevdand 
Kyroa 

Anderson,  lU. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Bla^bum 

Bray 

darter 

Cbambeilaln 

Clay 

Dent 

Dlggs 

IXxkohue 

Dowdy 

■dwarda.lA. 


Ruppe 
Ruth 

MATB— ft 
Reld,  N.T.  Ryan 
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Hubert 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jonas,  Tena. 

Leggett 


McClure 
Mcculloch 
Metcalfe 
MUler,  Calif. 


Qaimats 


Neisen 

Patman 

Poags 


Pryor,  Azk. 

Ptiroell 

QuUltti 

Baylor 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stelgar.Wla. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Yen  rtnsrlln 

Williams 

Tatron 


So  ttkB  UU  was  passed. 
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Ta»  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H«bcn  with  Mr.  Arenda. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Anderaon  of  nUnoU. 
Mr.  OcnoAtB  with  Mr.  Brmy. 
Mr.  Pttw  oC  Arkaoau  with  Mr.  MoClure. 
Mr.  PuroflU  with  Mr.  Cmrter. 
Mr.  Mm«  of  CaUfoniU  with  Mr.  Hocmsr. 
Mr.  JooM  U  TenneaMe  with  Mr.  Ntlsen. 
Mr.  8ta<A0y  with  Mr.  Blaekbom. 
Mr.  Staphna  with  Mr.  QulUan. 
Mr.  Aahtoy  with  Mr.  ftcb. 
BCr.  Dowdy  with  Ifir.  ObunberlAln. 
Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr.  Hartom. 
Mr.  Leggatt  with  Mr.  Stkffard. 
Mr.  Symlngtrwi  with  Mr.  Bnydar. 
Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  teylor. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Stalgw  at  Wlseonaln. 
Mr.  Hungata  with  Mr.  WUllama. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  aay. 
Mr.     Bdwarda     of     Loulalana     with    Mr. 
MetcaUe. 
Mr.  DoQohue  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Tbe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


RANCHINO  AND  CX^NSERVAllON 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  regrettable  legacies  of  a  decade  of 
violence  has  been  an  erosion  of  the  legiti- 
mate employment  of  consensus  in 
decisionmaking. 

With  an  accent  on  the  policies  of  dia- 
lectic and  the  rhetoric  of  adversaries,  the 
requisite  arena  of  common  ground  has 
been  overshadowed. 

Accompanying  this  adversary  approach 
has  been  a  tendency  to  polarize  and  cate- 
gorize, resxiltlng  in  stereotypes  of  exag- 
gerated proportions. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  single  out 
an  example  where  the  stereotype  has 
been  disproved  and  where  the  old  fash- 
ioned process  of  seeking  mutual  interests 
and  a  conunon  goal  has  realized  progress. 

In  the  pursuit  of  environmental  objec- 
tives, there  are  categories  of  occupations 
which  are  automatically  presumed  to  be 
insensitive. 

When  proposals  for  new  wilderness 
areas  are  put  forward,  the  assumption 
puts  ranchers  and  timbering  interests  in 
the  opposition  camp,  as  if  those  who  live 
off  the  Icuid  cannot  f^preciate  efforts  to 
preserve  it. 

A  man  who  defies  the  stereotype  is 
cattlonan  Art  Fawcett,  who  has  been 
waging  a  long  struggle  to  designate  as 
wilderness  an  area  north  of  Laramie 
Peak  in  Wyoming. 

Fawcett  has  a  direct  Interest  in  the  is- 
sue, since  the  headquarters  of  his  ranch- 
ing operation  lie  on  the  Roaring  Fbrk  at 


the  edge  of  the  desired  wilderness  area. 
As  a  former  sawmill  operator,  he  is  not 
inaoisltlve  to  the  daims  of  those  who 
prefer  multiple  use  to  wilderness  restric- 
tions. 

Nonetheless,  he  has  toured  Wyoming, 
showing  slides  of  the  magnificent  Pon- 
derosa  pines  and  has  enlisted  the  support 
of  tbe  Wyo-Braska  Boy  Scout  Council. 

One  of  my  first  actions  upon  being 
sworn  in  was  to  Introduce  HJR.  1551  to 
designate  Taramie  Peak  Wilderness  Area. 

This  Initial  support  was  broadened  on 
March  22,  when  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Interior 
Committee  (Mr.  Satlor)  introduced 
HJi.  6496  to  designate  certain  lands  as 
wilderness,  including  Laramie  Peak. 

I  know  the  committee  members  will 
share  my  gratification  on  the  healthy  in- 
troduction of  a  new  kind  of  consistency 
in  the  ranks  of  the  wilderness  propo- 
nents and  will  Join  me  in  congratulating 
Art  Fawcett  for  his  public  spirit  and  his 
energetic  service  to  this  worthy  cause. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  July  25  issue  of  the  Casper,  Wyo., 
Star-Tribime: 

RANCHXK-COKBXaVATIOtnaT 

The  long  uphUl  fight  to  create  a  "pocket 
wilderness"  area  on  the  north  side  of 
Laramie  Peak  has  been  won,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  a  {wralstent  rancher  In  the 


Cattleman  Art  Pawcett,  wboae  beadquar- 
t«xB  la  on  Roaring  Pork  at  the  edge  of  tbe 
acenlc  area,  enlisted  the  support  of  con- 
serratlomsts  In  Casper,  Laramie.  Sootts- 
buff  and  other  cities  and  towns  In  a  cam- 
paign of  several  years  to  carye  out  the  wild- 
erness area. 

The  Wyo-Braska  Boy  Scout  Council,  with 
headquarters  In  Scottsbuff,  Joined  tbe 
movement  with  vigorous  support. 

Despite  opposition  of  tbe  Porest  Service 
frcMn  tbe  start,  and  some  business  Interest  in 
bis  borne  cocnm unity  of  Douglas,  Pawcett 
enlisted  tbe  aid  of  Congressman  Teno  Ron- 
callo,  who  Introduced  the  bill  creating  tbe 
wilderness  area. 

Tbe  Poreat  Service  pointed  out  that  tbe 
area  was  too  small  to  qualify  for  a  wilder- 
ness area  vmder  tbe  federal  law,  and  pushed 
its  own  plan  to  open  tbe  area  to  roads  and 
campsites  so  that  the  maximum  nvunber  of 
people  would  benefit.  Tbe  plan  Included 
biUldlng  a  SIOO.OOO  road  to  harvest  $25,000 
worth  of  Ponderosa  Pine. 

Pawcett  countered  that  tbe  Aohenfdder 
Basin  north  of  Laramie  Peak  la  one  of  the 
few  unspoiled,  untrampled  areas  in  eastern 
Wyon^ng  and  should  be  left  in  its  natural 
state  for  Boy  Scouts,  bikers  and  nature  lov- 
ers. It's  only  a  short  bike  from  tbe  perimeter 
Into  tbe  heart  of  tbe  area. 

Providing  roads  and  campgroiuids  would 
create  tbe  luual  problem  of  policing  tbe  area 
for  tin  cans,  garbage  and  other  Utter. 

Pew  residents  of  tbe  area  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  big  wilderness  ao'eas  in  west- 
em  Wyoming,  ao  tbe  Laramie  Peak  area  la 
a  "natural." 

"me  tall,  lanky  rancher  took  color  alldes 
of  the  Ponderosa  Pines,  tbe  flora  and  the 
fauna  of  tbe  area,  and  showed  t-bem  to  out- 
door groups;  he  took  newBpai>ennen  and 
Sierra  Club  members  on  hiking  tours,  be 
talked  on  tbe  radio  and  kept  up  a  (»ie-nnan 
crusade  in  tbe  face  of  oppoaltlon  from  the 
Porest  Service  and  logging  Intarwta  In  his 
own  community.  He  had  been  a  amall  saw- 
mill operator  at  one  time,  but  realised  that 
tbe  cost  of  harvesting  Ponderosa  Pine  In 
this  area  waa  not  Justified. 

Aa  a  ranohor,  he  runs  cattle  In  the  area. 
But  his  nutic  drift  fenoea  do  not  datrset 


from  the  scenic  and  recreation  values.  And 
tbere  Is  no  overgrazing. 

Tbe  story  of  Art  Pawcett  points  up  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  best  conservationists 
and  ecologlats  are  ranchers,  and  also  realists. 


POOD  STAMPS  FOR  DRUG 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  for  myself  and  for 
the  gentleman  from  Callfcnnia  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsuhaga).  the  gentl^nan  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinoLs  (Mr.  RAn<SBACK)  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  narcotics  addicts  par- 
ticipating in  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  run  by  private, 
ncmprofit  organizations. 

It  is  our  plan  to  circulate  this  bill 
among  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
enough  broad,  bipartisan  support  to  gain 
enactment  during  this  Congress. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  reiterate 
the  tremendous  costs  our  society  is  pay- 
ing because  of  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  addiction.  We  have  learned,  all 
too  painfully,  that  addiction  knows  no 
neighborhood  lines,  no  county  or  State 
boundaries,  and  no  racial  or  ethnic  dis- 
tinctions. We  see  every  day  the  toll  the 
drug  culture  is  taking  in  ravaged  lives 
and  terrorized  communities. 

In  my  city  of  New  York  alone,  the  ex- 
perts say,  there  are  more  than  100,000 
addicts.  More  than  1,000  of  them  were 
killed  by  drugs  last  year  alone.  One  out 
of  five  of  those  were  teenagers. 

Elfforts  are  being  made  to  treat  these 
addicts  and  to  rehabilitate  them.  Not 
nearly  enough  is  being  done,  although 
there  are  about  20,000  addicts  involved 
in  publicly  supportied  programs  in  New 
York  City.  Cutbacks  imposed  on  these 
programs  by  the  State  legislature  and  the 
inadequacy  of  efforts  at  the  Federal  level 
continue  to  inhibit  the  war  against  ad- 
diction. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  Is  a 
small,  but  significant  step  toward  sus- 
taining the  drug  treatment  programs  now 
underway  in  American  communities.  Not 
one  of  those  programs  is  being  adequate- 
ly fimded  and  all  are  staggering  to  make 
ends  meet.  Our  bill  provides  assistance 
by  making  available  to  these  groups  and 
to  their  participants  nutritious  and 
varied  foods  at  moderate  cost.  Both  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  type  programs 
would  benefit  since,  while  the  main  pro- 
vision of  our  bill  provides  for  a  redefini- 
tion of  the  term  "household"  to  include 
carefully  defined  therapeutic  communi- 
ties, it  also  allows  stddicts  who  are  mem- 
bers of  eligible  households  to  use  their 
stamps  to  purchase  food  prepared  for 
them  while  they  are  participating  in  am- 
bulatory programs. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  from  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii.  Massachusetts,  and  Illi- 
nois for  their  initiative  and  foresight  in 
pressing  for  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  strongly  urge  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  this  effort. 
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H.R.   — 

A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  food  stamps  to  certain  narcotics 
addicts  and  certain  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions conducting  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, and  to  authorize  certain  narcotics 
addicts  to  pxircbase  meals  with  food  stamps 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
S(e)  of  tbe  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C. 
2011  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(e)",  and  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  term  'household'  shall  include  a 
group  of  narcotics  addicts  who  live  together 
under  tbe  supervision  of  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
regular  participation  in  a  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program." 

(b)  Section  3  of  tbe  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of tbe  following  new  subsection : 

"(n)  Tbe  term  'drug  addiction  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program'  means  any  drug 
addiction  treatment  and  rebabUltation  pro- 
gram conducted  by  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  Institution  and  approved  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

(c)  Section  5  of  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  there- 
of tbe  following : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  uniform 
national  standards  of  eligibility  for  house- 
holds described  In  section  3(e)  (2)  of  this 
Act." 

(d)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  following:  "Por  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'able-bodied  adult 
person'  shall  not  Include  any  narcotics  ad- 
dict wbo  regularly  participates,  as  a  resident 
or  noiu-esldent.  In  any  drug  addiction  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program." 

(e)  Section  9  of  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  there- 
of tbe  following:  "Regulations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  provide  for  tbe  redemp- 
tion, through  approved  wholesale  food  con- 
cerns or  through  banks,  of  coupons  accepted 
by  any  drug  treatment  or  rebabtlltatlon  pro- 
gram piu«u«nt  to  section  10(1)  of  this  Act." 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Members  of  an  eligible  household  who 
are  narcotics  addicts  and  regularly  partici- 
pate In  any  drug  addiction  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  may  use  couf>ons  Is- 
sued to  them  to  purchase  food  prepared  for 
or  served  to  them  during  the  course  of  such 
program." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BX7RKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  preface  my  re- 
marks delivered  to  a  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  the  APL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Department  yesterday  by  underlining  the 
seriousness  and  timeliness  of  the  dis- 
cussion involved.  Yesterday's  speech 
happened  to  coincide  with  newspc^ier  ac- 
counts of  the  unemfdoyment  situation  in 
Massachusetts.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  for  my  State,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  number  of  unem- 
Idoyed  in  June  was  211,900,  up  28.600 


from  the  previous  month.  This  consti- 
tutes a  20-year  high-watermark  in  un- 
employment in  Massachusetts.  EMght  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  today  is  Jobless. 
Engineers,  scientists,  and  technical  work- 
ers continue  to  search  for  Jobs.  In  my 
own  district,  the  city  of  Brockton  now 
has  unemplojrment  rate  of  9.7  jMrcent. 
It  is  my  contention  that  many  of  the  lost 
Jobs  behind  these  unemplojrment  figures 
have  been  lost,  never  to  be  regained  again 
unless  this  country  reexamines  its  for- 
eign trade  policies.  This  is  a  contention 
which  is  reinforced  by  an  article  on  the 
troat  page  of  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  which  in  bold  type  indi- 
cates that  the  United  States  may  experi- 
ence its  first  trade  deficit  since  1893.  This 
is  not  a  forecast  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
party  in  opposition,  but  rather  the  pre- 
diction of  a  key  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  such  matters,  none  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maur- 
ice H.  Stans.  Already  we  have  experi- 
enced the  phenomenon  of  back  to  back 
trading  deficits  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

This  morning,  the  Jime  figures  made 
depressing  breakfast  table  reading,  in- 
deed. Now,  we  have  the  phenomena  of  3 
months  in  succession  with  trading  def- 
icits. June  registered  a  bigger  trading 
deficit  even  than  April  or  May,  reaching 
$363.6  million.  For  the  second  quarter  as 
a  whole,  there  was  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  immediately  following  World  War 
n.  The  deficit  for  the  second  quarter 
stood  at  $803  million.  This  combined  with 
a  first  quarter  deficit  of  $372.3  million 
gives  this  Congressman  little  reason  to 
believe  that  Secretary  Stans'  prediction 
will  be  borne  out,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
hard  fact  of  a  trading  deficit  for  the  first 
half  of  this  calendar  year  of  $1,175  mil- 
lion. Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  same  page  in  the  New  York 
Times  reporting  these  dismal  figures  re- 
ported that  U.S.  multi-national  corpora- 
tions "borrowed  a  record  $3  billion 
abroad  last  year  to  permit  continuation 
of  a  record  level  of  direct  Investment  in 
foreign  countries  despite  government 
control."  There  is  definitely,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  link  between  these  two  sets  of 
figures.  Action  is  needed  and  needed 
soon,  as  the  following  remarks  argue 
most  strongly: 

UNnCPLOTlUNT  IN  MASSACK^SXTTB 

American  history  Is  a  proud  history. 

It's  a  proud  history  because  so  much  has 
happened  In  so  sh(»t  a  time. 

Prom  tbe  settlement  of  thirteen  colonies 
to  the  federation  of  SO  states,  the  process 
of  growth— out  of  which  history  Is  made — 
has  left  us  with  a  whole  treasury  of  endur- 
ing principles,  colorful  stories,  and  subjects 
of  pride — peculiarly  American  subjects. 

Town  meetings,  for  example. 

We  still  have  town  meetings  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

And  they're  still  as  spicy,  and  colorful,  and 
lmp>ortant  as  they've  always  been. 

And  baseball. 

We're  stiU  packing  them  Into  Penway  Park. 

And  nobody  needs  reminding  that  the 
World  Series  Is  an  Ameriean  series,  bom  and 
bred  as  a  product  of  tbe  American  character. 

But  aa  Americans,  we  don't  sti^  there, 
unfortiinately. 

We  engrave  other  subjects  .  .  .  and  other 
Ideas  onto  tbe  national  consclousneas  or  na- 
tkmsl  DMoiory,  so  to  speak. 


And  once  engraved,  they  become  more  and 
more  dllOcult  to  smooth  out,  and  polish 
down  to  their  original  lustre. 

In  fact,  we  let  them  become  sacred  cows. 

Pat  sacred  cows,  like  "the  right  to  a  profit," 
and  "freedom  of  competition." 

Because,  in  many  cases,  right  to  a  profit 
has  become  unlimited  right  to  profit. 

And  freedom  of  competition  has  become 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  competition. 

I  question,  frankly,  their  so-called  sacred 
nature. 

And  so-called  untouchable  quality. 

And  I  affirm  my  right — and  the  right  of 
every  citizen — to  question  Just  what's  hap- 
pening today  to  the  American  economy,  par- 
ticularly In  the  all-important  area  of  foreign 
trade. 

Because  of  such  sacred  cows,  we  are  be- 
coming a  nation  whose  principal  export  is 
the  Jobs  of  American  workers. 

Tbe  jobs  get  exported. 

Tbe  wcM'kers  stay  home — and  read  in  the 
morning  paper  about  tbe  corporate  overseas 
transfer  of  their  industry. 

And  tbe  displacement  of  their  Jobs  to  an- 
other land. 

Historically,  tbe  United  StStes  was  a  prin- 
cipal exporter  of  goods,  not  Joba. 

Only  seven  years  ago — in  1964 — we  exported 
almost  26  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods,  and 
Imported  almost  19  billion  dollars. 

That  left  us  with  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  of  over  7  bUllon  dollars. 

By  1969,  however,  the  decline  In  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  incredible. 

In  that  year,  tbe  United  SUtea  exported 
over  37  billion  dollars  in  merchandise,  and 
imported  36  bUllon  dollars  worth — leaving  us 
a  favorable  balance  of  only  a  little  over  one 
bUllon  dollars. 

And  it's  getting  worse. 

In  both  May  and  June  of  this  year,  Amer- 
ica encountered  trading  deficits  tor  the  first 
time  since  before  tbe  Korean  war. 

I  have  to  ask  why? 

And  I  have  to  question  ofllclal  policy  that 
permits  tbe  situation  to  get  worse. 

That  permits  the  addition  every  week  of 
thousands  more  to  the  Jobless  lists. 

That  permits  the  elimination — each  year — 
of  thousands  of  American  Jobs. 

Jobs  that  won't  suddenly  reappear  when — 
or  If — ^the  United  SUtes  economy  picks  up 
again. 

They  wont  reappear  because  theyYe  gone 
forever — filled  by  foreign  workers  who  are 
working  In  many,  many  cases  for  American 
firms. 

American  firms  as  far  as  their  headquar- 
ters is  concerned  ...  as  far  as  distribution  Is 
concerned  ...  or  product  servicing. 

But  not  product  manufacturing. 

United  States  manufacturing  has  become 
tbe  8tb  wonder  of  tbe  world — literally — since 
so-called  multi-national  firms  are  operating 
m  more  than  40  nations  around  tbe  globe. 

And  the  corporate  profits  of  multi-national 
firms  are  tbe  9tb  wonder  of  the  world — aided 
as  they  are  by  cbeif)  wage  costs,  lack  of  ef- 
fective— ^labor  unlozu,  extremely  low  foreign 
taxes,  and  an  army  of  eager  American 
consumers. 

And  what  are  the  results? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  result  Is  loss 
of  American  Jobs. 

The  second  result  is  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers, since  the  American  manufacturer 
abroad — faced  with  little  or  no  competition 
In  the  United  States — may  raise  his  prices, 
and  up  bis  profit  margin  with  impunity. 

The  third  result  is  only  beginning  to  mani- 
fest Itself,  as  more  and  more  American  work- 
ers— blue  coUar  and  white  collar — lose  their 
Jobs,  as  they  and  their  families  drop  largdy 
out  of  the  consimier  market. 

And  when  that  happens  In  sufficient  num- 
bers— we  will  have  set  the  stage  for  a  far 
u>orae  recession  at  home,  and  a  full-blown 
trade  war  between  oompetlng  natlona  and 
otustives. 
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But  w*^  ttm  dtiodlDC  oonelTM. 

Mnrj  day.  mora  planU  eloM  down  sod 
tmotfcr  orarMM. 

KT«f7  daj,  mora  Amerloan  workan  kim 
tiMir  Jotw. 

Srtry  montb,  prtoM  oontlnae  to  itM. 

■Twy  year  the  "fr«e  trade"  lobby  rac- 
oaMli  In  placing  bUnden  oyer  the  eyes  of 
the  OongreH  and  the  American  people. 

Nothing  Bocoeeda  like  sncoeae — and  the 
perpetration  of  the  free  trade  mpth  baa  been 
moat  cuooeaaful.  ^  ^ 

Ami  untU  we  ezpoae  that  myth  for  what 
It  la.  thoae  of  us  who  bellere  In  a  policy  of 
Fair  trade  will  oontlnoe  to  cry  alone  In  the 
wlldemeea. 

Becauae — ^whlle  the  idealism  ImpUdt  In  the 
fx«e  trade  philosophy  Is  commendable — the 
fact  is.  It  doesnt  work. 

And  It  cant  work  In  a  world  of  fiercely 
competing  poUtloal  systems,  cultnras.  and 
aeonomlea. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  has  hap- 
pened slnoe  the  doae  of  World  War  n,  after 
the  incredible  sacceas  of  the  United  States' 
w^^fc^ii  Plan  In  rebuilding  the  mined  eco- 
nomies and  Induatnea  of  the  war-torn  na- 
tions. 

The  succeoB  of  the  Manthall  Plan  was  not 
only  due  to  the  vast  azoounts  of  money  ex- 
panded by  the  United  Statea,  but  also  to  the 
development  of  certain  eccmomlc  stabilizing 
and  protective  devices  whl^  the  Plan  en- 
couraged. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  foatered 
the  development  of  managei  economies 
aboard. 

Managed  economies,  modeled  after  tte 
meet  succeesfiU  managed  ecooomy  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — our  own. 

With  one  important  difference. 

The  United  States  indirectly  foatered  the 
erection  of  certain  barriers  agattut  free  trade, 
vlthln  the  nations  receiving  assistance. 

No  such  encouragement  waa  provided  at 
home. 

No  such  protection  waa  afforded  to  Ameri- 
can Industry,  and  Atntrtcan  labor. 

NO  guaranteee  of  rectproooJ  tree  trade 
were  open  to  the  United  Statea. 

In  fact,  we  fotind  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  freely  opening  our  shores  to  foreign  goods, 
and  In  many  Instances,  being  shut  out  of 
the  export  markets  of  countries  which  had 
accepted  our  assistance. 

And  so.  beginning  In  the  middle  to  late 
fifties  and  contiin«"g  to  the  present  day. 
Am»H«>  baa  been  Hooded  with  a  bewildering 
array  of  cheap  foreign  impwts  .  .  .  forcing 
a  reduction  In  the  quality  of  many  home- 
produced  goods  .  .  .  forcing  a  drasUc  decline 
in  the  ntunber  of  many  historic  American 
industries  .  .  .  forcing  an  unprecedented  dla- 
appearance  of  American  Joba  associated  with 
those  Industries. 

TlM  leather  and  shoe  Industries,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  so  Important  to  my  home 
■Ute— we've  seen  the  loss  of  12.200  workers 
In  shoe  manufacturing  alone  In  Massa- 
diuaatu  betwasn  IMO  and  1000. 

And  the  list  goes  on. 

nts  textile  Industry. 

The  automobile  Industry. 

The  clothing  Industry. 

The  electronics  Industry. 

And,  needless  to  say,  those  who  have  T>oma 
eff«T»«  of  the  greatest  loss  .  .  .  the  men  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

lyjr  It's  the  martttma  Industry  which  suf- 
fers the  most  from  the  drowning  of  every 
additional  Industry  under  the  high  tide  of 
torelgn  Imports. 

And  it's  the  maritime  Industry  which 
Buffers  the  moat  from  multi-national,  "run- 
away" American  planta. 

And  "runaway"  t*'^*"g  And  it's  your  In- 
dustry and  It^  your  union  which  suffers  the 
most  from  "runaway"  shipping  and  forelgn- 
flac  flaata. 

Bo  I  think  ifa  about  time  to  lay  tha  myth 
of  free  trade  to  xast. 


ITS  about  time  to  a*taac  soma  saerad  cowB. 

Uke  iii.i^i«i<ta<i  light  to  profits,  and  uncon- 
troUsd  traadom  of  oompatltton. 

And  let's  return  to  a  consciousness  of  our 
history. 

Let's  return  to  the  principles  which  led  to 
an  orderly,  progressiva  economy,  and  an 
orderly  progressiva  fo-eign  trade. 

We  have  the   ablUty,   and  we  hava  the 


What  we  need  now  la  the  wlU. 

The  will  to  keep  our  dtlaens  employed,  and 
our  Industrlea  producing. 

And  the  will  to  restore  the  United  States 
to  her  historic  role  as  the  leading  eqwnent 
In  the  world  of  the  principle  of  fair  trade 
among  nations. 


FOREION  TRADE  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remaito 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  my  own 
bdiall  and  that  of  the  dlsttngiilahed 
gentlemen  who  are  Jcdnlng  me  as  co- 
sponaors,  I  am  today  introducing  a  new. 
basic,  effective  foreign  trade  bill  that  I 
feel  Is  very  reasonable  In  its  approach 
to  the  Import  problem.  Consponsoring 
the  bill  are:  Mr.  Bakxr,  Mr.  Contx.  Mr. 
Dnrr.  Mr.  Mnssix,  Mr.  Schnxebkli,  iSi. 
SiKss,  Idx.  Slack.  Mr.  Wacgonnkr,  and 
Mr.  Wtmam.  Briefly,  the  bill  would  re- 
peal what  appears  to  be  meaningless 
remedies  contained  in  the  Tirade  Ex- 
IMinsion  Act  of  1962.  It  would  reinstate 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  proce- 
dures which  existed  and  worked  with 
reasonable  effectiveness  until  they  were 
repealed  by  the  1962  act.  Because  every 
President  in  power  during  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
has  demonstrated  his  reluctance  to  ex- 
ecute the  pdlcy  of  the  Congress  in  safe- 
guarding domestic  industry  and  workers 
from  import  injury,  the  bill  I  am  spon- 
soring today  woidd  make  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  escape  clause 
cases  binding  upon  the  Presidoit. 

I  have  modeled  the  escape  clause 
closely  after  the  language  of  the  escape 
clause  contained  in  QATT.  The  United 
States  has  an  absolute  right  to  escape 
from  import  injury  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  article  XIX  of  QATT.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  escape  clause  which  would 
be  reinstated  by  the  bill  being  Introduced 
today  is  oitirely  consistent  with  the 
OATT  escape  clause  so  that  its  invoca- 
tion could  not  provide  the  basis  for  any 
honest  complaint  by  any  trading  nation. 

In  simplest  essence,  the  escape  clause 
which  would  be  reinstated  by  this  bill 
provides  that  upon  the  application  of 
any  industry  or  group  of  woricers,  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  investigate  and 
determine  whether  increased  imports 
due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  past  tariff 
concessions  have  been  a  substantial 
cause  of  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  in- 
dustry or  its  workers.  If  the  Commission 
finds  such  injury,  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  increase  in  duties  or 
other  impart  restriction  required  to  cor- 
rect the  injury.  Its  finding  of  Injury  and 
determination  of  rdlef  would  be  final 
and  binding  upon  the  President.  In  other 
words,  they  must  be  placed  into  effect 

At  present,  under  the  escape  clause, 
the  Tariff  Commisaion  is  charged  with 


the  duty  of  recommending  the  increase 
in  duty  or  the  imposition  of  quotas  which 
it  believes  necessary  to  remedy  serious 
injury  caused  a  domestic  industry  by  In- 
creased Imports.  Thus,  the  escape  clause 
procedure,  if  adequately  reformed  as  to 
its  criteria  for  relief,  constitutes  an  ave- 
nue for  the  imposition  of  quotas  in  those 
instances  in  which  a  domestic  industry 
proves  its  entitlement  to  such  relief  in  a 
full  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

The  current  escape  clause  now  provides 
at  section  352  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  authority  for  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate international  agreements  providing 
for  the  limitation  of  imports  in  lieu  of 
raising  the  duties  or  imposing  quotas  as 
foimd  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. If  that  provision  were  modified  so 
that  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  negotiate  agreements  for  the  limita- 
tion of  imports  whose  provisions  would 
supersede  increases  in  duty  or  the  impo- 
sition of  quotas  fotmd  necessary  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  after  such  remedies 
had  been  placed  into  effect,  appropriate 
bargaining  power  for  effective  negotia- 
tions would  be  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  providing 
relief  for  any  American  Industry  or  its 
workers  that  have  been  seriously  injured 
by  excessive  imports.  I  feel  that  a  general 
remedy  as  provided  in  this  legislation  will 
provide  reasonable  access  to  relief  for  our 
domestic  industries  and  workers.  This 
comprehensive  or  omnibus  approach 
should  meet  with  bipartisan  support 
since  commodities  in  virtually  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  have  been  affected  by 
excessive  imports. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio  in  1969,  we  had  41 
Industries  with  employment  in  Ohio  In 
excess  of  1,000  workers  who  suffered  an 
absolute  deficit  in  their  balance  of  trade. 
In  all,  these  industries  employed  in  Ohio 
326,000  workers.  The  aggregate  balance- 
of-trade  deficit  experienced  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  products  competitive  with 
the  output  of  these  industries  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $8.1  billion.  Ohio  is  a  great  indus- 
trial State.  If  its  home  industries  can  be 
so  severely  Impacted  by  imports,  so,  too, 
can  the  industries  of  the  other  States  in 
our  Union. 

Proof  of  the  adverse  effect  that  cheap, 
low- wage  foreign  imports  is  having  in  my 
congressional  district  was  dramatically 
pointed  out  earlier  this  year  in  my  annual 
congressional  questionnsiire  in  which 
over  25,000  Eighth  District  residents  re- 
sponded. Of  this  amount  almost  86  per- 
cent said  that  the  time  has  come  for  re- 
strictions on  Imports  that  are  hurting 
American  Jobs  and  Industries. 

Mr.  Sp«Jcer,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  supply  some  back- 
ground which  may  be  of  Interest  to  those 
who  have  occasion  to  study  the  bill. 

The  trade  agreement  authority  was 
originally  enacted  into  law  in  1934  to 
enable  the  President  to  stimulate  our 
acutely  depressed  economy  through 
selective  and  reciprocal  reducti<m8  in 
duty  with  our  principal  trading  part- 
ners. The  idea  was  that  we  could  bar- 
gain for  the  reduction  of  tariff  walls  im- 
posed by  other  countries  on  products 
whiidi  we  had  the  aUllt^  to  export,  In. 
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exchange  for  a  reduction  of  our  tariff 
wall  on  products  which  those  countries 
had  the  ability  to  export  to  the  United 
States.  Basically,  it  was  believed  that  the 
products  selected  for  negotiation  would 
be  those  which  would  supplement  the 
supply  available  to  the  nations  in  the 
negotlati(Hi  without  disrupting  their  do- 
mestic industries  and  commerce. 

This  authority  was  carefully  used  in 
bilateral  negotiaticxis  until  the  advent  ot 
World  War  n  disrupted  world  trswle.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  war,  we  found  that 
the  legacy  of  victory  included  the  re- 
sponsibility to  resurrect  the  ravaged 
economies  of  Japan  and  the  European 
nations.  As  a  nation,  we  spared  no  ef- 
fort in  diseharglng  this  re^jonsibUity. 
We  combined  massive  infusions  of  for- 
eign aid  to  rebuild  the  industries  of  these 
war-ravaged  countries  with  r^>eated  and 
deep  reductions  in  UJS.  Import  duties  to 
provide  markets  for  the  recreated  foreign 
industries. 

By  the  late  1950's  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  had  recovered  their 
strength,  their  economies  had  been  re- 
stored, and  their  people  were  busy  in 
productive  enterprise.  In  1957,  the  six 
nations  of  the  Cc»nmon  Market  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  to  be  followed  soon 
after  by  the  entxy  of  seven  other  Euro- 
pean nations  into  the  Europefin  Free 
Trade  Association. 

The  naticms  of  Europe  turned  to  re- 
gional trading  arrangements  to  exclude 
U.S.  exports  irom  free  access  to  the 
strmgthening  Eun^iean  markete.  They 
systematically  erected  barriers  against 
Japanese  exports.  The  United  States  fell 
back  upon  a  heavy  dependence  upon  the 
growth  of  its  own  maricet  to  sustain  its 
economic  vitality.  Japan  turned  its  for- 
eign trade  energies  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  United  States. 

The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  when 
the  Congress  considered  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  There  were  already 
established  clearcut  trends  which  pro- 
jected a  steady  loss  of  America's  export 
position  and  a  deep  penetration  of  the 
American  market  by  imports,  especially 
from  low-wage  Asian  nations. 

Back  in  1962, 1  noted  these  trends  and 
sounded  a  warning  in  my  additional 
views  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
report  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  I  stated  that  my  concern  was  for 
the  strength  of  our  domestic  economy.  I 
warned  that  we  could  not  afford  to  dls- 
manUe  our  tariffs  and  add  trade  deficits 
to  the  burden  of  our  f  or^gn  military  and 
economic  aid  and  the  cost  of  defending 
Europe.  I  warned  that  the  deep  tariff 
reductions  authorized  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  would  lead  to  more 
imemplo3rment. 

In  the  floor  debate  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  I  called  attention  to  a  basic 
problem  of  the  bill;  namely,  the  absoice 
of  effective  safeguards.  I  recited  the  his- 
tory of  the  escape  clause  and  stated  that 
I  voted  against  the  c(Mnmittee  bill  be- 
cause it  diluted,  weakened,  and  emas- 
culated the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
procedures  at  a  time  when,  above  all,  ef- 
fective safeguards  would  be  nuxe  ur- 
gently needed  than  ever  before.  I  stated 
categorically  that  the  new  procedures 
that  were  substituted  by  the  Trade  Ex- 


pansion Act  of  1962  for  the  tried  and 
true  escape  clause  which  had  been  agreed 
to  in  discussions  between  President  Tru- 
man and  Senator  Vandenberg  would  not 
lead  to  smy  helpful  flnrtingR  of  serious 
injury  from  increased  Imports.  I  warned 
that  we  were  breaking  with  our  tradi- 
tioo  of  selective  negotiations  which 
would  avoid  injury  to  our  domestic  indus- 
tries and  that  we  were  throwing  over- 
board the  means  to  correct  mistakes 
which  resulted  in  serious  injury. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  the  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  been 
subjected  to  deep  fnistration  in  their  in- 
ability and  the  inability  of  their  con- 
stituents to  get  relief  from  job-destroy- 
ing excessive  volumes  of  imports.  To 
quote  from  my  remarks  during  the  debate 
on  the  1962  bill: 

Let  the  Uembers  reallae  that  if  thU  bUl  is 
enacted,  we  are  placing  unprecedented  pow- 
er In  the  hands  of  the  President  while  free- 
ing Mm  of  any  limitation  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  employment  and  indus- 
tries from  damage  by  Imports.  The  state  of 
our  economy  and  the  level  of  our  unemploy- 
ment Is  such  that  I,  for  one,  have  no  con- 
fidence at  all  that  a  scheme  of  power  such 
as  represented  by  the  bill  before  this  House 
can  lead  to  any  benefits  to  the  United  States 
whlc^  will  outweigh  the  wlde^iread  dis- 
tress which  Is  certtOn  to  occur  to  our  do- 
mestic industries  and  their  employees.  [Con- 
oaasaioNAL  Rxcoao.  Vol.  106,  pt.  9,  p.  12008.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  ronarks  in 
1962  have  proven  to  be  prophetic.  To- 
day the  United  States  is  running  an  ab- 
solute deficit  in  its  balance  of  trade  even 
when  measured  by  the  misleading  ac- 
coimting  practiced  by  our  Government 
in  reporting  foreign  trade  statistics.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  running  a  de- 
ficit in  excess  of  $2  billion  a  year  when 
foreign  trade  is  valued  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  practiced  by  most  of  the  other 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  and  when 
we  exclude  from  our  exporte  our  give- 
away shipments  of  agricultural  products. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  has 
provided  no  relief  for  Industries  sever- 
ly  injured  by  excessive  import  competi- 
tion. The  Ust  of  the  injured  Industries 
is  too  extensive  to  cite  here,  but  Just  an 
enumeration  of  the  basic  industries 
which  have  been  badly  damaged  by  im- 
porte  and  whose  workers  have  suffered 
deep  job  erosion  should  give  pause  to 
the  Members  of  this  body:  ceramic  tile; 
electronic  products  such  as  radios,  tele- 
visions, and  components:  v china  and 
earthenware;  flat  glass;  textiles  and  ap- 
parel; basic  steel;  specialty  and  tool 
steel;  footwear;  motor  vehicles;  motor- 
cycles and  bicycles;  toys;  sporting 
goods;  and  a  host  of  other  industries. 
These  Industries  have  been  deeply  hurt 
and  are  clamoring  for  relief  without 
practical  avail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  face  up  to  ite  responsibility 
imder  the  Constitution  to  regulate  our 
foreign  commerce  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  For  too  long  Investors 
and  managers  of  domestic  Industries  and 
their  woiicers  have  been  excluded  from 
the  concept  of  "the  general  welfare." 
For  too  long  we  have  been  more  con- 
cerned about  the  general  welfare  of  in- 
vestors, managers,  and  workers  in  other 


countries  and  not  suffldoitly  ooDcemed 
about  their  counterparts  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  give  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  their  careful  and 
prcHnpt  attention.  I  am  h(H>eful  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  give  this  matter  the  highest 
priority  for  committee  consideration  and 
that  the  administration  will  see  fit  to 
lend  its  support  to  this  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  may  be  made  available  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  foreign  trade,  I  include  the 
bill  in  full  text  following  my  remarks: 

HJt.  10103 
A  bill  to  continue  ttie  expansion  o<  Inter- 
national trade  and  thereby  promote  the 
general  weUare  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
for  other  puipoees 

Be  it  enacted  b»  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Foreign  Trade  Act  of 

1071."  

TTIUt  I— EXTENSION  OF  THB  PBaSI- 
DENT'S  TRAUB  AGBCKlIBrr  AUTHOB- 
ITY 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  a01(a)(l)  of  tha 
Trade  Kzpanslon  Act  of  1063  (10  U.8.C.  1831 
(a)  (1) )  la  amended  by  etrlking  out  "July  1 
1067"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  X, 

(b)  Section  aoi(b)(l)  of  the  Trade  fc- 
panslon  Act  of  1063  (10  UJB.C.  1831(b)(1)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)   decreasing  any  rate  of  duty —  

"(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  Into  before  July  1,  1067,  to  a 
rate  below  50  percent  of  the  rate  existing 

on  July  1, 1962;  or  

"(B)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  Into  after  June  30,  1967,  and 
before  July  1, 1074,  to  a  rate  below  the  lower 

"(1)  the  rate  30  percent  Iselow  the  rate 
existing  on  J\ily  1, 1067;  or 

"(U)  the  rate  3  percent  ad  valor«n  (or 
ad  valorem  equivalent)  below  the  rate  exlat- 
ing  on  July  1, 1967." 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  Trade  Brpanalon  Act  of 
1062  is  amended  by  striking  out  "301  (b)  (1)" 
in  section  202.  211  (a)  and  (a).  313.  318(a). 
and  221,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "301 
(b)(1)(A)."  

(d)  Section  366  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U3.C.  1886)  Is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  subparagraph  (7) 
the  foUowlng  new  subparmgn4>h: 

"(8)  The  t«rm  'exlsUng  on  July  1.  1067'. 
as  aiH>lled  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the 
lowest  nonpreferentlal  rate  of  duty  (how- 
ever eatabllahed.  and  even  though  tempora- 
rUy  Buqiended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  other- 
wise) existing  on  such  data  or  (If  lower)  the 
lowest  nonpreferentlal  rate  to  which  tt»e 
United  States  Is  committed  on  such  date." 

(e)  Section  253  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  UJ5.C.  1883)  U  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  two  new  subeectlons. 

'"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  trade  agreement 
entered  into  after  June  30,  1967,  and  before 
July  1.  1074.  'one-half'  shall  apply  In  place 
of  'one-fifth'  and  'four-fifths',  and  '1  year* 
shaU  apply  in  place  of  'in  four  equal  install- 
ments at  1-year  interrals',  in  sobsactton  (a) 
at  this  section. 

"(f)  SubeecUon  (c)  shall  not  iMPply  to  r»- 
ducUona  pursuant  to  a  trade  agraemant 
entered  mto  after  June  80.  1067.  and  bafora 
July  1. 1074." 

TTn^  n— REPCHUf  OF  TRADE  AOkBSB- 
MENT  PBOOKDUBBS 
Sic.  301.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Sxpan- 
slon  Act  of  1063  (10  UJS.C.  1841)  to  amended 
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by  >trlktng  it  out  In  Ita  entirety  uid  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"(%)  Before  entering  Into  negotlAtlona  eon-^ 
oeming  any  propoeed  foreign  trade  agree- 
ment under  section  201  of  tbe  Trade  Xz- 
panslon  Act  cA  1983.  as  amended,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  furnish  tbe  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  tbe  'Commission')  with  a  list  of  all 
articles  imported  Into  the  United  States  to 
be  oonaldered  for  possible  modiflcatlou  of 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  imposi- 
tion of  additional  Import  restrictions,  or 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise 
treatment.  Upon  receipt  of  such  list  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  an  investigation  and  re- 
port to  the  Preeident  the  findings  of  tbe 
Commission  with  respect  to  each  such  article 
•s  to  (1)  the  limit  to  wtUch  such  modifica- 
tion, imposition,  or  continuance  may  be  ex- 
tended in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
such  section  201  without  causing  or  threat- 
ening serious  Injury  to  tbe  dotnestic  indiistry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  arti- 
cles; and  (2)  if  increases  In  duties  or  addi- 
tional import  restrictions  are  required  to 
avoid  serious  injury  to  tbe  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles 
tbe  minimum  Increases  in  duties  or  addi- 
tional import  restrictions  required.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  made  by  tbe  Commission  to 
tbe  President  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  receipt  of  such  list  by  the  Commis- 
sion. No  such  foreign  trade  agreement  shall 
be  entered  into  until  the  Commission  has 
made  its  report  to  the  President  at  until  the 
expiration  of  the  six-month  period. 

"(b)  (1)  In  tbe  course  of  any  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Commission 
shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  pub- 
lic notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  tot  parties  interested  to  be  pres- 
ent, to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at 
such  hearings.  If  in  tbe  course  of  any  such 
investigation  tbe  Commission  shall  find  with 
respect  to  any  article  on  the  list  upon  which 
a  tariff  concession  has  been  granted  that  an 
increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  restric- 
tion Is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  Industry  producing  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  artiolee.  tbe  Commission 
shall  promptly  institute  an  investigation 
with  respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended. 

"(2)  In  each  such  investigation  tbe  Com- 
mission shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
without  excluding  other  factors,  ascertain 
for  tbe  last  calender  year  preceding  the  In- 
vestigation tbe  average  Invoice  price  on  a 
oountry-of -origin  basis  (converted  Into  cur- 
rency of  tbe  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended)  at  which  tbe 
foreign  article  was  sold  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  average  prices  at 
which  the  like  or  ("irectly  competitive  domes- 
tic articles  were  sold  at  wholesale  in  tbe  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also,  to  tbe  extent  practicable, 
estimate  for  each  article  on  tbe  list  the  maxi- 
mum Increase  in  annual  imports  which  may 
occur  without  causing  serious  injury  to  tbe 
domestic  Industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles.  The  Commission  shall 
request  tbe  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  information  in  their  posseselon  con- 
cerning prices  and  other  economic  data  from 
the  principal  supplier  foreign  country  of  each 
socb  article. 

"(c)  (1)  Within  thirty  days  after  any 
trade  agreement  under  section  201  of  tbe 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  as  amended, 
has  been  entered  into  which,  when  effective, 
will  (1)  reqxilre  or  make  appropriate  any 
modllicMion  of  duties  or  other  imporx  re- 
strictions, tbe  imposition  of  additional  im- 
port restrictions,  or  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ing customs  or  excise  treatment,  which  modi- 
fication, Impoeitlon,  or  oontin\iance  will  ex- 


ceed tbe  limit  to  wl\iob  such  modification, 
imposition,  or  continuance  may  \x  extended 
wltbout  catislng  or  threatening  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  Industry  producing  like 
or  directly  oompetitlve  articles  as  found  and 
reported  by  tbe  Tariff  Commission  under  sub- 
secUon  (a),  or  (11)  fail  to  require  or  make 
{^iproprlate  tbe  minimum  Increase  In  duty 
or  additional  Imiport  restrictions  required  to 
avoid  such  mjury,  the  President  stjall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  copy  of  such  agreement 
together  with  a  message  acciuately  identify- 
ing the  article  with  reepect  to  which  such 
limits  or  minimum  requirements  are  not 
coQ^Ued  with,  and  stating  his  reasons  for 
the  action  taken  with  respect  to  such  article. 
If  either  tbe  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  tx>tb,  are  not  In  session  at  the 
time  of  such  transmission,  such  agreement 
and  message  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  tbe  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both,  as  tbe  case  may  be. 

"(2)  Promptly  after  the  President  has 
transmitted  such  foreign  trade  agreement  to 
Congress  tbe  Commission  shall  deposit  with 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Ri>ereeentatlve8,  and  tbe  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  por- 
tions of  Its  report  to  the  President  dealing 
with  the  articles  with  respect  to  which  such 
limits  or  minimum  requirements  are  not 
compiled  with." 

Skc.  202.  Section  223  of  tbe  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  UJB.C.  1843)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  under  thU  title,  the  President 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  inter- 
ested person  to  present  bis  views  concerning 
any  article  on  a  list  published  pursuant  to 
section  221,  any  article  which  should  be 
so  listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
matter  relevant  to  such  proposed  trade  agree- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  tbe  President  shall 
designate  an  agency  or  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings,  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations governing  tbe  conduct  of  such  bear- 
ings, and  shall  furnish  the  President  with 
a  summary  of  such  hearings.  The  members 
of  such  agency  or  Interagency  committee 
holding  such  bearings  shall  Include  tbe  per- 
sons charged  by  the  President  with  tbe  re- 
sponsibility of  reconunending  to  him  the  ar- 
ticles which  sboxild  be  the  subject  of  offers 
referred  to  in  section  224  of  this  Act,  and 
thoee  persons  who  shall  comprise  the  United 
State?  delegation  for  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  ne- 
gotiations for  such  proposed  trade  agree- 
ment." 

Sec.  203.  Section  241(b)  of  tbe  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  VS.O.  1871(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  shall.  In  tbe  performance 
of  bis  functions  under  subsection  (a),  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  labor,  and  from  such 
agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Special  Representative  shall  accre- 
dit representatives  selected  by  each  Industry 
whoee  products  are  like  or  competitive  with 
tbe  Imported  articles  which  are  the  subject 
of  trade  agreement  negotiations  and  from 
tbe  labor  organizations  representing  the 
workers  in  such  industries,  as  advisers  to 
the  United  States  delegation  for  such  trade 
agreement  negotiations.  Tbe  Special  Repre- 
sentative shall  accord  such  accredited 
representatives  full  opportunity  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  United  States  negotia- 
ors  during  the  course  of  such  negotiations. 
Tbe  Special  Representative  and  his  dele- 
gates, mcludlng  the  United  States  negotia- 
tors of  such  trade  agreements,  shall  give  full 
consideration  and  due  weight  to  tbe  advice 
of  such  accredited  represenUtives." 


TITLB  ni— REFORM  OF  THE  IMPORT  AD- 
JU8TMENT  AND  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE   PROCEDURES 
Sbc.  301.  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  VB.C.  1901)  is  amended 
by  striking  it  out  in  its  entirety  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or 
binding  of  any  existing  customs  or  excise 
treatment,  or  other  concession  hereafter 
proclaimed  under  trade  agreements  sbaU  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  effect  when  tbe 
product  on  which  the  concession  has  been 
granted  Is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  tbe  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  re- 
flecting such  concession,  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties, either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injiu7  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive products. 

"(b)  (1)  Upon  tbe  request  of  tbe  President, 
upon  res(dutlon  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
upon  resolution  of  either  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hovise  of  Represent- 
atives, upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  appli- 
cation of  any  interested  party  (including 
any  organisation  or  group  of  employees) ,  tbe 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  and  make  a 
report  thereon  not  later  than  six  months 
after  tbe  application  is  made  to  determine 
whether  any  product  upon  which  a  conces- 
sion has  been  granted  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
tbe  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflect- 
ing such  concession,  being  lmp<Hted  into  tbe 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities, 
either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, firm,  or  group  of  workers  producing 
Uke  or  directly  competitive  products. 

"In  the  course  of  any  such  investigation, 
whenever  it  finds  evidence  of  serious  injury 
or  whenever  so  directed  by  resolution  of 
either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  tbe  Bouse  of  Representatives,  the  Tariff 
Conunlssion  shall  hold  hearings  giving  rea- 
sonable public  notice  thereof  and  shall  af- 
fcwd  reasonable  opportunity  for  interested 
parties  to  be  present,  to  i^roduce  evidence, 
and  to  be  heard  at  such  bearings. 

"Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as  tbe 
result  of  its  investigation  and  hearings,  that 
a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been 
granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  re- 
fiecting  such  concession,  being  imported  in 
such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  Industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products,  it  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  the  withdrawal 
or  modification  of  tbe  concession,  its  sus- 
pension in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the  eetab- 
iishment  of  import  quotas,  to  the  extent  and 
for  the  time  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  injury.  The  Tariff  Conunlssion  shall 
ImmedUtely  make  public  Its  findings  and  rec- 
onunendatlons  to  tbe  Preeident.  including 
any  dissenting  or  separate  findings  and  rec- 
onunendations,  and  shall  cause  a  summary 
thereof  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as  the 
result  of  its  investigation  and  hearings,  that 
a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been 
granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  re- 
fiectlng  such  concession,  being  imported  In 
such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  in- 
jury to  tbe  firm  or  group  of  workers  pro- 
ducing like  or  directly  competitive  products, 
it  shall  report  that  fact  to  the  President.  Tbe 
T^irlff  Commission  shall  inunediately  make 
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public  its  findings  and  report  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent, including  any  dissenting  or  separate 
findings  and  recommendatlotts,  and  shall 
cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  In 
tbe  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  In  arriving  at  a  determination  In  the 
foregoing  procedure  tbe  Tariff  Commission, 
without  excluding  other  factors,  shall  take 
into  consideration  a  downward  trend  of  pro- 
duction, employment,  prices,  profits,  or  wages 
in  tbe  domestic  industry  concerned,  or  a  de- 
cline in  sales,  an  increcise  In  imports,  either 
actual  or  relative  to  domestic  production,  a 
higher  or  growing  inventory,  or  a  decline  in 
tbe  proportion  of  the  domestic  market  sup- 
plied by  domestic  producers. 

"Increased  imports,  either  actual  or  rtia- 
tive,  shall  be  considered  as  tbe  cause  or 
threat  ol  serious  Injury  to  tbe  domestic 
industry,  flxm.  or  group  of  workers  produc- 
ing like  or  directly  competitive  products 
when  tbe  Commission  finds  that  such  in- 
creased imports  have  contributed  substan- 
tially towards  causing  or  threatening  serious 
Injury  to  such  Industry,  firm,  or  group  of 
workers. 

"(3)  When  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  no  sufficient  reason  exists  for  a 
recommendation  to  tbe  President  that  a 
concession  should  be  withdrawn  or  modi- 
fied or  a  quota  established,  it  shall  make 
and  publish  a  report  stating  Its  findings  and 
conclusions. 

"(4)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  terms  'do- 
mestic industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products'  and  'domestic  indus- 
try producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles'  mean  that  portion  or  subdivision  of 
the  producing  organizations  manufacturing, 
assembling,  processing,  extracting,  growing, 
or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive products  or  articles  in  commercial 
quantities.  In  applying  tbe  preceding  sen- 
tence, tbe  Commission  shall  (so  far  as  prac- 
ticable) distinguish  or  separate  tbe  opera- 
tions of  tbe  producing  organizations  involv- 
ing the  like  or  directly  competitive  products 
or  articles  referred  to  in  such  sentence  from 
tbe  operations  of  such  organizations  involv- 
ing other  products  or  articles. 

"(5)  In  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  this 
section  the  President  may,  notwittistanding 
section  201(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
oT  1962,  as  amended.  Impose  a  duty  not  In 
excess  of  SO  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any 
article  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty." 

Sec  302.  (a)  Section  351(a)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1901(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  it  out  in  its  entirety  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's report  of  its  investigation  and  bear- 
ings, the  President  shall  proclaim  such  in- 
crease in,  or  impoeitlon  of,  any  duty  or  other 
Import  restriction  on  tbe  article  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
industry  as  found  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  Injury  to  tbe  respective  domestic 
industry;  unless  within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  the  President  completes  the  actions 
specified  in  section  352  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  351(c)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1901(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  it  out  in  its  entirety 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"(c)  So  long  as  any  Increase  in,  or  impo- 
sition of,  any  duty  or  other  Import  restric- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  tbe  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect,  tbe  Tariff 
Commission  shall  keep  under  review  devel- 
opments with  respect  to  tbe  industry  con- 
cerned, and  shall  make  annual  reports  to 
the  President  concerning  such  develop- 
ments." 

Sec.  303.  Section  352(a)  of  tbe  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  VS.O.  1982  ( a) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  After  receiving  an  afflrmative  finding 


of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section 
301(b)  with  respect  to  an  Industry,  tbe 
President  may,  as  provided  in  section  851  (a) , 
negotiate  international  agreements  witii 
foreign  countries  limiting  the  export  from 
such  covmtrles  and  the  import  into  tbe 
United  States  of  tbe  article  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  Injury  to  such 
industry,  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  would  be  more  appropriate  to  prevent 
or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such  Industry 
than  action  under  section  351(a)." 

Sec.  304.  Section  3S0(a)  of  tbe  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  (19  U.S.C.  13S0(a) )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  composed 
of  six  commissioners"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  composed  of  seven  com- 
missioners"; and  by  striking  out  "Not  more 
than  three  of  tbe  conunlssloners  shall  be 
members  of  tbe  same  i>olitlcal  party"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Not  more  than 
four  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party". 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  smd  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  and  a  de- 
light to  be  able  to  support  legislation 
which  has  as  its  basic  ingredient  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  inequities  and  dis- 
crimination, as  is  the  case  in  supporting 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  The  equal  rights 
amendment  having  been  designed  to 
eliminate  inequities  and  discrimination 
against  women  and  men  on  the  basis  of 
sex. 

It  is  even  more  pleasurable  and  a 
greater  delight  when  the  opportunity  for 
this  support  is  presented  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

So  I  am,  indeed,  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, meeting  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  24, 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment.  This 
resolution  also  opposed  any  crippling 
amendments  damaging  to  the  wording 
or  intent  of  House  Joint  Resolution  208 
as  it  was  Introduced  in  this  House  last 
January,  and  as  it  was  passed  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Gladys  CDon- 
nell,  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women  ai^d  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Armstrong,  cochairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  who  were 
instrumental  in  initiating  this  resolution. 

I  am  sure  that  this  kind  of  support 
bodes  well  for  near  imanimous  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  sunendment  in  its,  if 
you  will  pMdon  the  expression,  imemas- 
culated  and  original  form. 

The  resolution  follows: 

OOP  UaoKB  Passage  or  ERA 

Tbe  Republican  National  Committee, 
meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado,  July  24,  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  passage  of  tbe  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

In  a  move  initiated  by  Mn.  Gladys  OlJon- 
nell,  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Arm- 
strong, Co-chairman  of  tbe  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  OOP  went  on  record 
approving  the  Amendment. 

Tbe  resolution  also  opposed  any  crippling 


amendments  damaging  to  tbe  wording  or 
intent  of  HJ.  Res.  206  as  introduced  in  tbe 
House  in  January  of  this  year.  The  Amend- 
ment  was  also  introduced  In  tbe  Senata  at 
tbe  same  time. 

Action  by  the  Committee  was  bailed  by 
Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Mta.  ODonnell  as  a  long 
stride  forward  in  marshairing  Republican 
support  for   tbe  Amendment. 

Tbe  ERA  is  designed  to  eliminate  inequl- 
tiee  and  discrimination  against  women  on 
tbe  basis  of  sex.  On  April  29.  1971.  it  was 
favorably  reported  out  of  tbe  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  •  •  •.  In  1970 
tbe  amendment  was  forced  out  of  CMler^ 
oonunlttee  by  Congresswoman  Martha  W. 
OrUBtbs  (D..  Mich.)  and  supported  by  Con- 
gressman Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.,  Mlcb.).  It 
passed  the  House  350  to  16,  but  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Senate  when  it  was  emascu- 
lated by  amendments  added  by  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervln.  Jr.,   (D..  N.C.). 

This  year  tbe  House  Judiciary  Conunittee 
added  2  amendments  which  women's  or- 
ganizations claim  destroyed  tbe  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

Shortly  after  the  August  recess  tbe  bill  Is 
scheduled  for  debate  and  action  in  tbe  House. 


ONCE  AGAIN  THE  WAR  DRUMS  ARE 
THROBBING  AGAINST  TOBACCO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Phetce)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  ttie  war  drums  are 
throbbing  against  tobacco.  The  crusade 
against  cigarettes  is  building  in  intensity. 
And  the  crusaders  are  again  feeling  the 
warm  glow  of  self -righteousness  as  they 
plan  how  to  do  good  for  us  by  prescribing 
our  personal  conduct  by  Federal  law, 
whetiier  we  like  it  or  not. 

I  feel  a  growing  sense  of  uneasiness  as 
I  contemplate  the  mood  and  implications 
of  much  of  the  smoking  and  health  de- 
bate as  it  is  being  manifested  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  mass  media. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  searching  Madison  Ave- 
nue for  an  advertising  agency  to  mount 
a  national  antismoklng  campaign  on 
radio,  television,  and  the  other  mass 
media.  Some  legislators  are  developing 
bills  to  ban  smoking  in  public  places. 
Others  are  moving  to  remove  price  sup- 
ports from  tobacco.  Ralph  Nader  has 
sought  to  ban  smoking  on  interstate 
buses.  Regulatory  agencies  are  testing 
new  restraints. 

Some  antismoklng  advocates  are  tell- 
ing us  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
want  to  stop  smoking  but  cannot,  and 
therefore  the  Government  should  help 
them  by  settiag  tar  and  nicotine  limits 
leading  to  prohibition  by  decimal  point. 
Never  mind  that  we  have  no  idea  what 
the  limit  should  be;  or  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  htis  prohibited  low 
tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes  from  calling 
themselves  safer  than  high  tar  and  ni- 
cotine cigarettes;  or  that  some  people 
may  want  high  tar  and  nicotine  cigar- 
ettes even  if  they  believed  them  to  be 
dangerous. 

All  of  this  crusading  zeal  \s  bringing 
pressure  on  Congress  in  an  effort  to  get 
us  to  override  the  individual's  freedom 
(Oi  choice.  Truly,  we  are  witnessing  the 
work  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  self- 
righteous. 
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The  temper  and  tone  of  this  •cttvity 
Is  more  like  a  envade  rather  than  a 
dispassionate  analysis  of  a  dUBcult  and 
complex  proUem  about  which  there  re- 
mains incomplete  and  even  conflicting 
evidence  from  highly  reputable  sources. 

Justice  Brandeis  said  that  "In  every 
extension  of  governmental  functions 
lurks  a  new  danger  to  dvll  liberty."  We 
need  to  weigh  this  danger  against  the 
value  of  the  extension,  even  when  the 
extension  is  well-intentioned  as  some- 
thing "good  for  us."  Our  general  anxi- 
eties in  our  new  scientific  age  cause  us 
to  be  fearful  of  all  kinds  of  lurking  sd- 
entlflc  dangers.  In  "protecting"  ourselves 
against  these  dangers  let  us  remember 
that  each  new  restriction  takes  away 
<me  more  personal  freedcon.  As  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper  said  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians'  sweeping  antlsmoklng 
recommendations: 

AU  actions  ahould  be  baaed  on  the  oonoept 
that  the  Oovemmant  U  the  servant,  rather 
than  the  master,  or  the  nanny,  of  Ita  people. 
It  oan  Infonn.  warn,  exhort,  axtd  set  an  ex- 
ample. In  reatrloUng  and  prohibiting  it 
■hould  move  mace  cautloualy. 

ICr.  Si)eaker,  Congress  needs  more  ob- 
jective, impartial  facts  to  hold  the  line  of 
rationality  against  this  flood  of  pressure. 

The  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking 
Act  of  1969  has  not  resolved  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  smoking  and  health. 
It  is  Important  that  Congress  have  the 
facts  before  it  passes  on  any  more  legis- 
lation revolvlxig  around  the  cigarette 
controversy.  The  Sivgeon  General's  re- 
port of  1964  and  the  subsequent  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  of  the  Surgeon 
General  have  not  met  this  need.  These 
reports  are  based  on  a  "review  of  the 
literature"  and  not  original  research. 
While  they  Include  much  statistical  evi- 
dence linking  cigarette  smoking  to 
health,  this  evidence  Is  subject  to  differ- 
ing interpretations,  liany  outstanding 
researchers  of  unassailable  credentials 
believe  it  is  a  case  of  Inconclusive  evi- 
dence piled  on  top  of  inconclusive  evi- 
dence to  convince  people  that  something 
they  would  like  to  beUeve  is  true. 

We  need  a  new,  unbiased,  completely 
scientific  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween tobacco  and  health,  a  study  which 
will  explore  the  great  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  field  and  which  will  take  Into 
account  the  new  research  evidence  de- 
veloped since  1964.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  settle  this  controversy,  satisfy  all  sides 
that  they  have  been  heard  fairly,  and 
have  a  basis  on  which  to  legislate  intelli- 
gently in  this  field. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  has  been 
recognized  by  Robert  Finch,  former 
Secretary  of  HEW.  He  suggested  such  a 
study  In  April  of  1969  and  said: 

I  believe  that  Industry  and  government 
working  together  offers  great  promlae  of  finA- 
tag  the  ansioert  toe  need  (emphaala  supplied) . 
I  am  confldent  our  Joint  effort  will  yield  a 
oo(q)eratlve  reaearch  program  which  strongly 
promotea  the  pubUo  Interest. 

Yet  nothing  was  done. 
Tbt  House  report  to  the  1969  act  found 
that— 

On  the  basis  at  these  hearings  the  commit- 
tee concludes  that  nothing  new  has  been  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  relationship 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  himian  health 
since  Its  hearings  In  1964  and  1906.  The  argu- 


ments pro  and  con  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
are  the  same  now  as  then,  though  supported 
by  a  larger  statistical  base. 

The  Implication  is  that  the  1964  Sur- 
geon General  report  needs  updating. 

The  President's  request  for  a  $100  mil- 
lion program  to  conquer  cancer  also 
makes  a  new  study  timely. 

Today  I  am  bitroduclng  a  bill  to  meet 
this  recognized  need  and  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  It  would  set  up 
a  commission  to  examine  all  avalhU>le 
scientific  data  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  cigarette  smoking  and  per- 
sonal healtii  in  order  to  Indicate  areas 
In  which  further  research  and  study  are 
neeessaty.  The  Commission's  mandate  is 
to  Identify  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 
The  Commission  is  not  asked  to  conduct 
research  in  these  areas.  In  other  words, 
the  bill  does  not  propose  a  massive  re- 
search program  costing  a  lot  of  tax- 
payers' money.  Rather,  it  sets  up  an  In- 
dependent commission  to  identify  those 
areas  where  our  knowledge  is  inadequate. 
It  would  make  a  logical  addition  to  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

The  Scientific  Commission  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  would  consist  of  seven 
members — each  from  private  life  and 
each  a  scientist.  Three  would  be  named 
by  the  President's  Scientific  Advisor  and 
three  by  the  tobacco  Industry.  Because 
the  legislation  would  require  that  the 
three  nominated  by  one  group  be  accept- 
able to  the  other,  we  will  insure  a  com- 
mission of  scientists  respected  by  both 
sides  of  this  controversy.  A  seventh  mem- 
ber would  be  a  scientist  nominated  by 
the  six  members  mentioned  above. 

This  group  of  respected  experts  In 
science  would  hear  all  the  evidence, 
would  subject  research  and  those  who 
do  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  their  peers  and. 
I  am  confident,  answer  the  questions  that 
bother  so  many  of  us  today. 

It.  and  its  staff,  would  be  independent 
of  HEW  or  of  any  Federal  agency. 

It  Is  an  intelligent  and  a  fair  way  to 
protect  the  Interests  not  of  any  one 
group  of  people  but  of  all  the  people. 

I  cannot  easily  suppress  the  misgiving 
that  more  intense  denunciations  of  smok- 
ing and  its  alleged  evUs  stem  from  deep- 
ly held  moral  emd  rtilgious  convictions 
that  antedate  by  decades  the  recent 
scientific  and  statistical  studies  of  smok- 
ing and  health.  But  traditional  religious 
views  that  hold  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  to  be  intrinsically  wrong  are  not 
the  stuff  of  which  our  laws  should  be 
made.  The  history  of  the  ill-fated  pro- 
hibition amendment  strongly  suggests 
that  our  democratic  process  is  not  well 
served  by  national  legislation  designed  to 
make  the  American  people  conform  to 
some  group's  religious  and  moral  convic- 
tions. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress I  spoke  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  which  dls- 
turtied  me  about  the  Surgeon  General's 
reports,  and  also  listed  some  of  the  new 
evidence  which  had  been  developed  and 
which  cast  doubts  on  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  of  1964. 1  attach  an  updated 
list  of  some  of  these  stlU  unanswered 
quesUcms. 

First.  Why  is  cancer  of  the  windpipe 
almost   unknown   when   smoke   passes 


through  it  to  and  from  the  lungs  and  tt 
has  the  same  lining  as  the  lungs? 

Second.  What  are  we  to  accept  as  fact 
when  expert  witnesses  testified  regarding 
nicotine  that,  first,  it  constricts  blood 
vessels;  second,  it  expands  blood  vessels: 
and  third,  it  has  no  effect  on  blood  ves- 
sels? 

Third.  Why  Is  the  lung  cancer  rate 
In  England  twice  as  high  as  In  the  United 
States  although  Englishmen  smoke  about 
one-half  as  much  per  capita  as  Ameri- 
cans? 

Fourth.  Why  does  the  PuUic  Health 
Service  blame  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  on  al- 
cohol, and  heart  disease  on  smoking  al- 
though their  own  1964  study  shows  that 
the  statistical  association  between  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  and  smoking  is  hi^ier 
than  that  between  smoking  and  heart 
disease? 

Fifth.  Why  did  the  rverwhelming 
number  of  witnesses  who  testified  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  research  question  any 
reiatioDShip  between  smoking  and  health 
while  almost  all  of  the  contrary  testi- 
mony came  from  people  who  based  their 
statements  on  the  opinions  of  others? 

Sixth.  Why  is  it  that  the  raw  data  (m 
which  one  of  the  most  serious  charges — 
that  heavy  smoidng  will  shorten  your 
life  8  years — ^is  not  released  for  inde- 
pendent evaluation? 

Seventh.  Why  is  it  that,  aooording  to  a 
Public  Health  Service  study.  smcAers 
who  have  stopped  wnoklng  have  more  Ul 
health  than  those  who  presentiy  smc^e? 

Eighth.  Though  smoking  by  women 
has  Increased  enormously  In  the  last  40 
years,  why  has  lung  cancer  remained  pre- 
dominantly a  disease  of  men.  who  con- 
tract it  six  times  as  frequentb^  as  wom- 
en? 

Ninth.  Why  does  lung  cancer  occur  pri- 
marily in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  de- 
cades of  life,  and  does  so  in  the  smoker 
and  nonsmoker  alike,  and  does  so  wheth- 
er you  start  smoking  at  dx  or  whether 
you  start  smoking  at  46? 

Tenth.  Has  the  Surgeon  G«ieral  con- 
sidered the  recent  study  In  Europe  of 
Identical  twins  which  shows  that  the 
death  rate  among  smoking  twins  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  twins  who  do 
not  smoke? 

Eleventh.  Has  the  Surgeon  General 
considered  the  recent  study  by  Dr.  Anoel 
Keys  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
partially  funded  by  the  American  Heart 
Association,  of  more  thim  12,000  men 
from  seven  different  countries  that  con- 
cluded that  cigso^tte  smoking  cannot  be 
Involved  as  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
cidence of  coronary  artery  disease  among 
these  people? 

Twelfth.  Why  has  the  "dog  study"  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  trumpeted 
as  making  a  causal  connection  between 
lung  cancer  and  smoking  in  laboratory 
animals  for  the  first  time,  since  been 
downgraded  and  the  extravagant  claims 
first  made  for  it  been  abandoned? 

TUrteenth.  Why  did  a  recent  study  of 
patterns  of  lung  cancer  mortality  among 
ethnic  groups  in  Canada  show  that  the 
lung  cancer  rate  was  highest  among 
Jewish  women,  and  yet  Jewish  women 
smoked  less  than  others? 

Fourteenth.  Has  the  Surgetm  General 
considered  the  current  research  that  the 
development  of  emphysema  may  well  be 
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a  result  of  eneyme  deficiency  In  certain 
Individuals  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sm^ing? 

Fifteenth.  Why  Is  the  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer  twice  as  high  In  large  metro- 
politan areas  than  it  is  in  rural  areas, 
smoking  habits  notwithstanding? 

The  House  Joint  resolution  reads  as 
fidlows: 
Joint  Rxsolution  To  Pbotidk  roa  ths  Estab- 

USHKXMT  or  A  SUUNTinU  COKIOSSIOX  OH 
SMOKIHO    AMD    HZALTH 

BetolveA  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Jtep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  Sttitea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Oongrest  assembled, 

Wbereas  Congress  determined  In  1966  that 
the  sclenUflc  evidence  available  permitted 
only  the  conclusion  that  there  may  be  a 
relationship  between  smoking  and  health; 
and  ■*■ 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives held  extended  hearings  during 
the  Ninety-first  Congress  on  the  possible 
relationship  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
health  similar  to  thoee  held  In  1964  and 
1965;  and 

Wbereas  a  substantial  portion  of  expert 
testimony  given  at  these  hearings  raised 
fundamental  questions  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  of  the  1964  Re- 
port of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Smoidng  and  Health;  and 

Wbereas  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvee  concluded  in  1969  that  nothing 
new  had  been  determined  concerning  the 
relationship  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
personal  health  since  Its  hearings  In  1964 
and  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  former  Secretary  of  He^th. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch,  stated 
in  April,  1969,  with  respect  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  cigar- 
ette smoking  and  personal  health,  that  "I  be- 
lieve that  industry  and  government  working 
togetbM'  offers  great  promise  of  flnd^ng  the 
answers  we  need." 

Whereas  published  scientific  reports  have 
continued  to  question  the  validity  of  con- 
clusions concerixlng  the  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  personal  health;  and 

Whereas  the  subject  remains  a  matter  of 
great  controversy  and  Importance  to  com- 
merce, the  national  economy,  and  the  public 
good :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
re*entativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
<tt  Congreu  assembled.  That  there  la  hereby 
established  a  Scientific  Commission  on 
Smoking  and  Health  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  to  examine  all 
available  sdenUflc  data  concerning  the  re- 
lationship between  cigarette  smoking  and 
personal  health  In  order  to  Identify  the 
■trengths  and  weaknesses  of  conclusions 
drawn  with  respect  to  such  relationship  and 
to  Indicate  areas  in  which  further  research 
and  study  is  necessary  in  twder  to  better 
understand  such  relationship. 

sHorr  TTn.x 
Sxc.  2.  This  re8<dution  may  be  dted  as  the 
Smoking  and  Health  Resolution  of  1971". 

MxmnmsHip  or  thx  comiossion 
Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  each  from  private 
Ufe  and  each  a  scientist  (including  but  not 
limited  to  6  medical  doctors),  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  appointed  by  the  Science  Ad- 
visor to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
(3)  Three  appointed  by  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry; and 

(8)  One  appointed  by  the  other  six  mem- 
ben  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shaU 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
^>pointment  was  made. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 


man and  Vloe  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(d)  Vive  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMFBKSATIOM   OF   Tf"»— t 

SCO.  4.  Hie  members  of  the  CommlMlon 
shaU  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  perfcmnance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  Conunisslon,  plus  reimbursement  or 
payment  of  expenses  for  travel  solely  from 
one  point  in  the  United  States  to  another 
point  in  the  umted  States  inouried  by  them 
in  the  perfc^mance  of  such  duties,  but  only 
if  su^  reimbursement  or  payment  does  not 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  the  tranq;>ortatlon 
involved  plus  a  per  diem  allowanoe  for  other 
expenses  in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  allowanoe  payable  under  seotUm 
6703(c)(1)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  Ooremment  employees. 

STAXT  or  TBS  OOlUtUSION 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Ito  duties  under 
this  Art,  the  Commission  may— 

(1)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  UUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  personnel; 

(3)  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  personnel: 
and 

(8)  fix  their  annual  rate  of  pay  without 
regard  to  chapter  61  (relating  to  olaaklflea- 
tion) ,  and  sub-ch^ter  in  (relating  to  Oen- 
eral  Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  68,  of 
titie  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission  may  utilise  the  serrloes, 
information,  fadlltlea,  and  personnel  of  the 
departments  and  establishments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittsnt  services  at  experts  or 
consxiltants  or  organlEations  thereof  by  con- 
tract at  rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic 
pay  set  forth  in  the  General  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 6333  of  tiUe  6,  United  Stetes  Code,  in- 
cluding payment  of  such  rates  for  necessary 
travel  time. 

DOmS  or  TRX  coiuossion 
Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation 
and  study  of  aU  available  scientific  data 
concerning  the  relationship.  If  any,  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  personal  health. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
and  comprehensive  report  of  its  activities 
and  the  results  of  its  invsstigation  and  study, 
including  recommendations  of  additional 
areas  of  study  which  it  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  a  total  understanding  of  the  re- 
lationship, if  any,  between  cigarette  nmniring 
and  personal  health,  to  Congress  on  or  before 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  at  which  time  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist.  Such  report  shall  pro- 
pose such  legislative  enactments  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  as  in  Its  Judgment  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 

powns  or  trx  ooiciciaaiON 
Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
c«nmlttee  or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  suedi  oaths, 
and  require  by  subpens  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  wltesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  pi^Mrs,  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member  may  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
pmas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  of  such 
subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
ber, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  such  Chairman  or  member. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorised  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  estab- 
bllsbment  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  Infor- 


mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  static 
tioB  for  the  purpose  c€  tills  Act;  and  eacli 
such  department  or  establishment  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  ftimlsh  such  Informa- 
tion. Buggeetlons,  estimates,  and  statistics 
direotiy  to  the  Commission,  upon  reqoast 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

XXFENBXB  or  TBK  COiaOBKOX 

Sxc.  8.  There  U  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  siuts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  lU  duties  under  this  Act. 


THE  SHARP^rOWN  F(»jLEB3— 

xxm 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  aroimd 
Sharpetown.  in  the  multitudes  of  opera- 
tions Frank  Sharp  controlled,  money  had 
a  mysterious  way  of  disappearing,  never 
to  be  seen  again.  Sometimes  what  seemed 
to  be  money  would  fioat  to  the  surface, 
but  then  it  would  disappear  and  never 
be  seen  again. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  seems 
to  have  disappeared,  like  a  bagful  of 
Sharpetown  State  Bank  loans. 

Mr.  Will  WUson  has  been  reported  to 
be  in  Mexico  and  in  Hawaii,  or  Just  on 
vacation,  or  Just  not  available  to  talk 
about  his  ties  with  Prank  Sh«ui>. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  disappeared  permanentiy.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  has  vanished  like  so  much 
of  Prank  Sharp's  fimny  financial  pm>er. 
But  he  certainly  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I 
wonder  where  he  Is?  There  are  a  great 
many  questions  that  he  needs  to  answer. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  DREAM- 
RED  INK  REAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentieman  fr«n  Florida 
(Mr.  Foqva)  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  little  thought  given  to  a  balanced 
budget.  Not  only  are  we  facing  huge  defi- 
cits in  the  coming  years,  programs  al- 
ready enacted  by  the  Congress  will  de- 
vour all  projected  increases  In  Federal 
taxes  in  the  coming  few  years. 

This  Nation  Is  in  serious  financial  con- 
dition. It  is  not  Just  the  Congress  that  la 
to  blame,  for  there  is  too  littie  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
reverse  this  trend. 

There  will  come  a  day  when  this  Na- 
tion will  wish  it  had  heeded  the  voices  of 
those  who  are  deeply  and  rightly  con- 
cerned. 

The  Tallahassee  Donocrat,  of  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.,  had  an  excellent  editorial  on 
July  19,  1971,  about  this  subject.  I  am 
including  it,  as  I  think  it  should  be  read 
by  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people: 

Bxmorr  BAuurat  Touumxk,  Rd  Ikk  Fbooo  To 
Com  TIM  us 

Psderal  otBdals  seem  to  have  given  up  any 
thought  of  returning  to  a  balanced  budget 
where  income  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
spending.  The  future  promises  even  more  red 
ink  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  inevitable  result  apparentiy  will  be 
more  Inflation.  It  Is  dUBcult  to  predict  where 
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It  will  end  becauae  of  the  enormous  wealth 
ot  our  nation.  However,  there  Is  a  breaking 
point,  and  our  political  leaders  seem  to  be 
trying  to  find  It. 

TtM  public  debt  at  the  present  time  Is  just 
about  $400  bUllon.  That  works  out  to  about 
•2,000  per  person  for  every  American.  The 
Interest  on  this  debt  which  Is  paid  out  of  tax 
money  comes  to  about  $400  a  year  for  a 
family  of  fo\ir. 

The  debt  Isn't  likely  to  be  trimmed  in  the 
next  five  to  10  years  regardless  of  who  Is  put 
In  the  White  House  by  the  voters.  The  nation 
Is  committed  to  too  many  Increasingly  expen- 
sive programs.  More  may  be  on  the  way. 

For  Instance,  Social  Security  benefits  are 
being  expanded.  Medicare  costs  are  outrun- 
ning all  expectations,  and  there  are  no  Indi- 
cations that  any  change  of  direction  is  com- 
ing any  time  soon.  Salaries  of  government 
workers  continue  to  go  up.  Defense  spending 
Isn't  about  to  level  olf,  even  without  the  Viet- 
nam war  costs. 

Efforts  are  being  made  In  Congress  to  put 
over  a  new  welfare  program  that  Is  sure  to 
cost  billions  more  than  the  present,  unsatis- 
factory system.  National  health  Insiirance  is 
being  pushed  despite  the  astronomical  price 
tag. 

Many  other  programs  designed  to  provide 
social  aid  are  In  the  works.  Some  seem  sure 
to  be  adopted.  And  the  restilt  will  be  In- 
creased spending.  There  seems  to  be  no  end, 
so  It  Is  no  wonder  the  federal  budget  plan- 
ners no  longer  give  even  Up  service  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

Of  significance  Is^hat  every  single  dollar 
spent  by  the  fedei  l  government.  Including 
the  Interest  on  all  L^^»t  money  which  must 
be  borrowed,  comes  from  the  taxpayers  In 
some  way. 

If  we  continue  in  this  manner,  the  breaks 
Ing  point  eventually  will  be  reached.  What 
this  country  desperately  needs  Is  more  fiscal 
responsibility  to  Insure  we  do  not  reach  that 
point.  Unfortimately.  we  are  unable  to  spot 
any  In  either  political  party  because  the 
voters  themselves  are  not  ready  for  austerity. 


THE  LOCKHEED  BAILOUT:  PROTEC- 
TION FOR  THE  TAXPAYERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  HJl. 
8432,  the  Lockheed  bailout  bill,  comes  to 
the  floor  tomorrow,  I  shall  offer  an 
amraidment  designed  to  assure  that  the 
taxpayers  and  not  the  banks  get  the 
profit  on  the  proposed  loan.  It  is  the  tax- 
payers, after  all,  who  will  assume  the 
very  real  risk  on  nonpajrment  if  this 
loan  guarantee  scheme  goes  tlirmigh,  and 
they  should  sret  the  profit.  The  banks 
will  be  making  .  ssentiaJly  risk-free  locms, 
and  the  interest  they  get  should  be  low 
enough  to  refiect  that.  If,  for  example, 
the  banks  are  permitted  to  charge  6  per- 
cent, the  taxpayers  might  receive  a  guar- 
antee fee  of  3  percent,  bringing  the  total 
charge  for  the  loan  to  Lockheed  up  to  9 
percent.  This  3-pcrcent  guarantee  fee 
would  give  the  taxpayers  a  return  of 
some  $37.5  million  over  the  5-year  life 
of  a  $250  million  guarantee. 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  will  be 
at  least  10  minutes  of  debate  on  my 
amendment  when  HJl.  8432  is  called 
up — as  provided  by  House  rule  3LXI11 
(8) — the  text  of  the  amen<bnent  follows : 

Amendment  to  H.R.  8433  offered  by  Mr. 
Beuss:  On  page  8,  strike  lines  9-14.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(c)(1)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act 


Aall  bear  Interest  at  rates  determined  by  the 
Board. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  coUect 
a  guarantee  fee  In  coaaectlon  with  each  loan 
giiaranteed  under  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  re- 
flect the  Oovemment's  administrative  ex- 
pense In  making  the  guarantee  and  the  risk 
assumed  by  the  Government  and  shall  not 
be  less  than  an  amount  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  Interest  payable  to  the 
lender  of  such  loan,  produces  a  total  charge 
not  less  than  the  finance  charge  being 
charged  by  private  lenders  for  loans  of  com- 
parable risk  and  maturity. 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  6-8  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Sums  realized  from  the  guarantee  fee 
required  by  section  4(c)  (a)  shall  be  de- 
posited tn  the  emergency  loan  guarantee 
fund." 

And  renumber  the  following  lines  accord- 
ingly. 


AN  EDITORIAL  CONCERNING  THE 
GUARANTEE  OP  A  LOAN  TO  LOCK- 
HEED CORP. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  concerning  the  guarantee  of  a 
loan  to  Lockheed  Corp.  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Providence  Journal,  a  well- 
respected  and  critically  acclaimed  news- 
paper in  my  district. 

The  editorial  echoes  many  of  my  own 
thoughts  and  those  of  my  constituents 
who  have  written  counselling  me  against 
voting  in  favor  of  bailing  out  substan- 
tially mismanaged  and  unprofitable  busi- 
nesses. It  summarizes  several  concepts 
expressed  in  the  18  individual  and  dis- 
senting views  contained  in  the  report  on 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act.  I 
insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Lockheed's  Props 

The  arguments  advanced  for  government- 
guaranteed  loans  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  do  not  add  up  to  a  persuasive  case. 

It  Is  argued  that  Lockheed  will  slip  Into 
bankruptcy  unless  the  govenmient  moves  In 
at  once  with  a  rescue  effort.  It  Is  further 
argued  that  the  collapse  of  Lockheed,  the 
nation's  largest  defense  suppUer,  would  wipe 
out  tens  of  thosuands  of  Jobs,  Imperil  the 
national  security,  and  produce  a  shattering 
effect  throughout  the  economy. 

There  Is  some  substance  behind  each  of 
these  points.  The  deeply  troubled  Lockheed 
Corp.  Is  poised  near  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. If  It  should  go  over  the  edge,  there 
unquestionably  would  be  further  layoffs  at 
Lockheed  plants  with  various  unpleasantt  re- 
percussions on  the  national  economy. 

The  extent  of  these  dire  consequences, 
however,  probably  has  been  exaggerated  by 
Daniel  J.  Ha  ugh  ton,  board  chairman  at  Lock- 
heed, and  by  others  supporting  the  govern- 
ment rescue  effort.  Bankruptcy  for  Lockheed 
wovdd  not  mean  demise  of  the  corporation 
and  total  shutdown  of  its  operations.  Bank- 
ruptcy would  simply  mean  that  the  present 
Lockheed  management  would  have  to  step 
aside  and  let  court-appointed  trustees  take 
over  management. 

A  reasonable  assumption  Is  that  most  of 
the  Lockheed  operations  would  be  continued 
under  the  trustees  and  that  most  of  the 
Lockheed  employes  would  be  kept  on  their 
jobs.  Indeed,  high  officials  of  the  Pentagon 
have  Indicated  that  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy 
woxild  have  no  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
defense  procurement.  So  much  for  the  spuri- 


ous argiunent  about  Imperiling  the  national 
security. 

The  particular  snag  that  has  tripped  up 
Lockheed  at  this  Juncture,  after  a  lengthy 
series  of  managerial  blunders  Including  a 
two-bllllon-dollar  overrun  on  the  0-6A  cargo 
plane,  happens  to  be  a  difficulty  Involving  a 
private,  commercial  venture,  the  L-lOll  TM- 
star  airbus.  Lockheed  officials  insist  they  need 
the  government-guaranteed  loan  of  360  mil- 
lion dollars  to  continue  the  Trlstar  project. 
Once  that  loan  is  In  hand,  they  say.  the  Tri- 
star  program  will  move  forward  and  Lockheed 
will  emerge  from  Its  difficulties. 

But  If  the  Trlstar  is  such  a  sure  thing,  and 
If  a  loan  Is  all  that  Lockheed  needs  to  climb 
back  to  profitability,  why  haven't  the  private 
bankers  stepped  forward  with  a  private  loan? 
Why  can't  this  private  venture  be  financed  In 
the  customary  way  without  Involving  the 
government  and  the  taxpayers? 

The  fact  that  the  private  bankers  won't 
touch  this  matter  with  a  lO-foot  pole  sug- 
gests that  the  risks  are  unduly  high.  One  can 
only  conclude  that  the  taxpaylng  public  Is 
being  prodded  to  buy  Into  a  questionable  ven- 
ture which  the  private  bankers  have  rejected 
as  much  too  risky. 

Overshadowing  all  else,  however,  Is  the 
precedent  which  this  program  would  Impose 
on  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Under  our  system,  private  companies  ac- 
cept both  the  risks  and  the  rewards  of  doing 
business.  If  they  are  well-conceived,  weU- 
managed  and  competitive,  they  prosper.  If 
they  don't  measure  up,  they  fall  by  the  way- 
side. 

The  pending  ball-out  program  for  Lock- 
heed would  rewrite  the  book.  We  are  being 
asked  to  rush  In  with  government  aid  to  res- 
cue a  private  corporation  that  has  come  on 
hard  times  because  of  Inept  management, 
lack  of  vision,  or  some  other  falling. 

The  precedent  is  ominous.  It  coiild  mean 
that  the  government  might  be  called  upon  in 
the  future  to  rush  in  to  save  a  falling  airline, 
a  mismanaged  automobile  company,  steel 
plant  or  textile  mill — Indeed,  any  private 
enterprise,  however  poorly  nm,  so  long  as  It 
had  the  necessary  political  Influence. 

The  risks  are  much  too  great  along  that 
road,  and  the  precedent  should  not  be  estab- 
lished. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
According  to  "Geograi^  for  Today," 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  United  States 
is  cropland — yet  this  amounts  to  460  mil- 
lion acres,  about  3  acres  for  every  per- 
son. This  is  nearly  six  times  as  much 
cropland  per  person  as  you  would  find  in 
India  or  China." 


CONGRESS  FLIRTING  WITH  DIS- 
ASTER BECAUSE  OP  INACmON 
AND  INDECISION  TO  BRING  CUR- 
RENT RAILROAD  DISPUTE  TO  AN 
END 

"nie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der ot  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  C(H»- 
gress,  like  its  predecessors,  is  flirting  with 
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disaster  because  of  its  inaction  tmd  in- 
decision to  help  bring  the  current  rail- 
road dispute  to  an  end.  The  current  13- 
day  railroad  strike  is  rapidly  reaching 
intolerable,  unacceptable  limits.  The  ad- 
mhiistration  has  no  reason,  either,  to  be 
content  or  satisfied  with  its  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  conflict. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics  of  the  Committee 
tm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Tuesday,  July  27,  as  the  leadoff  witness 
on  the  opening  day  of  hearings  on  emer- 
gency strike  legislation,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  practically  half  of  our  Nation's 
rail  service  will  be  on  "vacation"  too, 
when  Congress  takes  its  scheduled  sum- 
mer recess  on  August  6. 

Tomorrow,  according  to  the  previously 
announced  plans  by  the  striking  United 
Transportation  Union,  four  more  carriers 
will  be  struck.  That  will  bring  to  eight  the 
number  of  railroads  that  are  down.  By 
August  6,  five  additional  lines,  swelling 
the  total  to  13,  will  be  struck.  If  this  hap- 
pens, we  in  essence  will  have  a  nation- 
wide strike.  I  trust  that  no  Member  Is 
planning  to  takeji  railroad  trip  during 
the  recess. 

To  dramatize  the  effects  of  the  current 
rail  situation,  may  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion an  advertisement  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  page  C-13.  I  do  so  not  to 
endorse  the  advertisement,  but  in  order 
that  you  might  gain  an  even  greater  In- 
sight of  the  effects  of  the  rail  strike  as  it 
exists  today.  After  reading  that  16,000 
coal  miners  are  idle  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky;  that  the  perish- 
able vegetable  market  can  lose  $11.1  mil- 
lion daily:  that  3,500  auto  workers  in 
Kansas  will  be  sent  home;  that  wheat  is 
piling  on  the  ground  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska;  then  I  suggest  you  consider 
what  a  rail  strike  on  August  6  will  mean 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  people. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  strong 
opinion  that  the  difference  between  the 
current  so-called  selective  strike  by  the 
United  Transportation  Union  and  a  com- 
plete national  strike  is  almost  impossible 
to  discern.  While  I  have  always  held  that 
a  strike  is  generally  accepted  as  a  basic 
right  of  the  American  worker,  it  is  clear 
that  the  selective  strike,  as  currently 
practiced,  is  little  improvement  over  the 
national  strikes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  recent  past  in  the  railroad  industry. 

What  is  needed — and  what  is  provided 
in  the  legislation  which  my  54  cosponsors 
and  I  have  proposed  and  presented  to  the 
committee  last  Tuesday — is  that  the  right 
to  a  selective  strike  be  circumscribed  with 
appropriate  safeguards  for  the  public  in- 
terest. Both  the  burden  of  unlimited 
selective  strikes  and  the  threat  of  na- 
tionalization of  our  railroads  require  that 
this  Congress  find  a  solution  to  rail  in- 
dustry disputes — a  permanent  and  an 
equitable  one. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  has 
commenced  hearings.  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  be  expedited  and  that 
we  will,  in  rapid  order,  see  the  emergence 
of  sound  and  fair  legislation  that  will 
finally  serve  the  interests  of  all  the 
pet^le. 


VENEZUELAN  EC^UDIE  ENCEPHA- 
LOMYELITIS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Livestock  and  Grains  and 
the  Oversight  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  yesterday 
held  a  hearing  to  advise  members  about 
the  outbreak  of  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelitis. It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  UJ5.  agriculture  both  because 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  outbreak  itself, 
and  because  of  the  threat  that  African 
swine  fever,  present  in  Cuba,  might  not 
be  stamped  out  there  before  it  spreads 
to  the  mainland.  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  face  a  common  threat  posed  by 
the  presence  of  the  devastating  disease 
in  Cuba. 

My  own  concern  about  the  situation 
was  increased  by  yesterday's  hearings. 
Both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are 
now  Uie  unwilling  victims  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan virus  of  encephalomyelitis  which 
infects  horses,  mules,  burros,  donkeys, 
and  also  man.  First  identified  in  Vene- 
zuela in  the  1930's.  Mexico  was  free  of 
the  disease  imtil  3  years  ago,  and  the 
disease,  spread  by  mosquitoes,  reached 
Texas  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  fsict  that 
during  the  past  3  years  the  disease  could 
not  be  halted  in  Mexico  is  indeed  regret- 
table, and  when  all  the  aspects  are  con- 
sidered, we  should  have  been  able  to 
weld  a  joint  Mexico-United  States  pro- 
gram to  have  halted  the  spread  of  the 
disease  within  that  3 -year  span  of  ex- 
pansion, an  ever  northward  movement 
through  Mexico.  Our  faulure  to  have 
contained  the  disease  there  disturbs  me, 
not  only  in  connection  with  that  dis- 
ease but  it  also  casts  some  doubts  on 
our  ability  to  contain  other  diseases  that 
threaten  us  such  as  Africsm  swine  fever 
and  hoof  suid  mouth  disease. 

We  were  advised  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  had  sent  the  impressive 
total  of  950,000  doeses  of  VEE  vaccine  to 
Mexico,  but  it  proved  to  be  Quite  unim- 
pressive when  related  to  the  number  of 
equine  in  the  country.  The  best  estimate 
State  Deiiartment  could  develop  was 
about  15  million  horses,  burros,  mules 
and  donkeys  in  Mexico.  The  Departmnet 
spokesman  felt  there  were  oilly  aroimd 
half  that  number  in  the  various  Eu-eas 
where  VEE  is  prevalent.  Hence,  if  every 
dose  of  vaccine  sent  to  Mexico  plus  the 
1  million  doses  reportedly  produced  in 
Mexico  by  a  Mexican  drug  firm  was  used, 
and  there  is  an  almost  inevitable  10- 
percent  waste,  the  vaccinations  would 
have  reach  two  in  seven  of  the  equine 
population  in  infected  areas.  If  all  equine 
were  to  be  vaccinated,  the  vaccine  sup- 
plied would  reach  only  two  in  15. 

Whether  it  is  two  in  15  or  two  in  seven 
or  one  in  five  of  the  Mexican  equine,  it  did 
not  do  the  whole  Job.  You  cannot  stop  an 
epidemic  of  a  disease  spread  by  mosqui- 
toes without  a  thorough  coverage  of  all 
the  susceptible  animals  with  vaccination. 

I  visited  the  area  of  VEE  outbreak  In 
Texas  last  week  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Congressman  W.  R.  Poage.  and  I  have 


submitted  an  account  of  my  visit  and 
some  recommendations  to  monbers  of 
the  committee  which  I  shall  include  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

It  is  imperative  if  we  are  going  to  stop 
VEE.  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  fool- 
proof assurance  that  the  very  dangerous 
African  swine  fever  will  not  spread  to 
our  country,  that  we  develop  a  coopera- 
tive animal  disease  relationship  and  pro- 
gram with  Mexico  paralleling  what  was 
done  to  stamp  out  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  that  country.  Legislation  may  be 
needed,  as  Department  witnesses  told  us 
yesterday,  but  its  absence  does  not  pre- 
vent moving  ahead  right  now. 

Nor  does  it  prevent  immediate  «ner- 
gency  measures  to  guard  our  shores 
against  accidental  importation  of  the 
dread  African  swine  fever  via  pork  prod- 
ucts that  might  be  in  the  luggage  or 
belongings  of  Cuban  refugees  who  come 
to  the  mainland.  It  takes  only  a  strip 
of  bacon,  a  piece  of  bologna  or  poi^ 
scrap  from  (Tuba  to  bring  it  in. 

My  report  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee follows: 
Report  to  the  Comihttee  on  AoaicuiiTTm 

BT   John   Meich^   on   Ikvestigation   or 

Venezuela  Eqoine  Encephalomtxlitis 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Bob  Poage 
I  made  an  on-the-spot  inspection  of  the 
Venezuelan  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  out- 
break in  Texas.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Task  Force  at  Hous- 
ton headed  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Omohundro,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Animal  Health,  Agricul- 
ture Research  Service,  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  all  groups  fighting  the  VEE 
epidemic  Is  effective,  bard-working  and  mov- 
ing quickly  to  bring  the  disease  under  con- 
trol. Their  effectiveness  dei>ends  on  coop- 
eration with  other  federal  agencies,  state  and 
local  government  authorities  and  private 
veterinarians,  physicians,  owners  of  equine, 
and  the  general  public  in  areas  under  quar- 
antine. I  found  the  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Animal  Health  Disease  Commission  led 
by  the  Chairman,  Joe  Flndley  and  Dr.  Sibley 
to  be  exemplary.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
had  the  Task  Force  been  In  action  In  Kex- 
Ico  earlier  with  the  cooi>eratlon  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  that  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease would  not  have  reached  the  United 
States.  Although  United  States'  efforts  for 
an  effective  program  have  gotten  off  to  a 
late  start,  there  are  a  ntimber  of  sugges- 
tions that  should  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  recommendations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  federal 
agencies. 

My  concluslotu  about  actions  which  should 
be  taken  are  presented  first  and  support  for 
them  will  be  listed  later  In  the  account  of 
my  flwiiingn  These  conclusions  are: 

1.  Get  more  TC83  vaccine  ready  as  soon 
as  possible  cmd  grant  a  conditional  license 
for  commercial  production.  (The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Tuesday  authorized  Jen  Sal 
and  National  Drug  Con^any  to  produce 
vaccine  for  one  year.) 

2.  The  concern  of  the  Republic  ot  Mex- 
ico for  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
United  States  on  VEE  control  was  demon- 
strated by  President  Echeverrla's  personal 
participation  In  the  July  19  jomt  meeting 
at  Matamoros.  Mexico.  United  States  Interest 
in  cooperative  joint  programs  on  tbla  dis- 
ease and  African  Swine  Fever  should  be 
positively  demonstrated  by  U.S.  officials  at 
least  of  Cabinet  level  participating  In  the 
conferences  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  offi- 
cials to  Institute  and  coordinate  our  efforts 
reflecting  our  concern  for  controlling  these 
diseases  which  are  threats  to  both  Nations. 
The  number  of  U8DA  veterinarians  ewlgnad 
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to  ttaa  Aftow  Oommflon  In  muloo  ahould 
b«  inorMMd  ImmadlaUly.  Artrtlttnnally.  ar- 
mofHumta  ahould  Im  mad*  thtoogh  the 
Pui-JUMrloMi  Holth  OrganlatUm  and/or 
tba  XhiltMl  Nstlona  Vood  *  Agrleultm  Or- 
gmn%m^tinK  far  mmSUMBM  taami  to  tt*  ste- 
tlcsMd  In  Ooba  to  otaarre  and  adrlaa  aU 
oatloBs  what  thay  can  do  to  aalat  tn 
wiping  oat  tha  t^***'»r>  swlna  Vvw  outbraak 
than,  with  our  aaauranoe  that  wa  will  oo- 
ofMcato  In  areiT  way  poaalbla  to  gat  tha 
Job  dona. 

5.  VXB  dlagnoatle  procadiiraa  In  tha  flald 
■hoold  ba  broadaned  limrMxHatidy.  f oUowlng 
op  with  laboratory  rtlagnoaln.  Too  Uttta  la 
ooirantly  being  dona  In  thla  phaaa  at  tha 
pfogran. 

4.  mitlata  VKE  raaaaroh  programa  at  laaat 
Inthaaaflalda: 

a.  Ilxvoiigh  avaluatlon  ot  tha  vaodna. 

b.  Vectors  that  q»«ad  the  virus. 

c.  Spadaa  of  *ni»«*i«  or  birds  that  are 
boats  and/or  carrlen  of  the  vims. 

d.  The  most  effectlTe  means  of  eontroUlng 
tbaTeetoiB. 

e.  Foaslbla  spread  of  tha  disease  by 
hitmana. 

6.  Enlarge  the  qwaylng  area  along  tha 
Oulf  states  and  tartlMr  north  In  Texas. 

0.  In  the  quarantine  area  assume  the 
local  goTamment  ezpenae  of  graying  and 
oontroL 

7.  Increase  tha  Bio  Grande  Rtrer  Quaran- 
tine Inforoeinent  inapeetots  for  surrelUanoe 
of  the  border  to  prevent  Illegal  entry  of 
aqulne  animals  that  might  Introduce  the 
dlseaae.  There  are  only  sereii  Quarantine 
Knforoement  Inspectors  to  patrol  the  Bio 
Orande  Blver  border  from  Kl  Paao  to  Laredo, 
a  winding  route  of  oloae  to  2,000  mUea  of 
rlTer  and  border  shore.  From  Laredo  to  Del 
Bio  assistance  Is  received  from  the  Blver 
Patnd  Tick  Inqtectora  but  from  Del  Bio  to 
B  Paso  the  Inspection  Is  very  muoh  under- 
staffed. 

8.  Laboratory  dlagnnals  ot  moaqtatoaa 
carrying  the  virus  should  be  pursued  wall 
ahead  of  the  present  areas  of  InfeoUon  In 
northern  areas  of  Texas  and  alio  Tifwitiilana, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  New  Bdexloo,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Fl<Hlda. 

9.  A  policy  board  should  be  created  In 
the  Department  of  AgrlctUture  with  au- 
thority to  take  preventive  measures  to  con- 
trol diseases  that  threaten  the  health  of 
humans  and  animals  without  being  blind- 
folded by  budgetary  restrictions  or  thwarted 
by  the  Inertia  of  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  who,  although  high  ranking 
and  expert  In  thalr  Add,  have  Uttle  knowl- 
edge or  experience  with  disease  prevention 
and  control. 

10.  Change  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlciilture  to  pomlt  research  and  de- 
velopment of  vaccine  for  dlaeasee  that  we  do 
not  have  In  this  country  but  poee  a  threat 
to  the  United  States  If  the  disease  Is  In- 
troduced here.  TUs  work  must  be  conducted 
In  a  protected  and  oontroUed  area  such  as 
Plum  Island. 

Costs — ^During  the  next  two  years  naariy 
a  hundred  mlllloii  dollars,  both  private  and 
government,  may  be  required  by  federal. 
stete  and  local  gorenunentB  and  by  those 
people  that  beoome  111  themselves  or  own 
equine  that  become  diseased  or  die.  This 
win  Ukely  be  the  case  If  we  bold  the  dis- 
ease within  the  area  of  the  five  quarantined 
stetes  of  Texas,  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Okla- 
homa and  New  Mexico.  Each  year  that  the 
disease  perslsta  wlU  mean  additional  costs. 

While  estimates  of  costs  now  are  Incon- 
clusive, we  can  now  foresee  that  the  f<dlow- 
Ing  eipendlttires  will  probably  l>e  needed. 

Costs  of  vaccine  program  In  eleven  states 
(the  above  five  quarantined  states  plus  six 
other  stetes  now  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  vaccination — Geor- 
gia. Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Arlaona 
and  California)  at  $4  fee  plus  tl  handling 
and  distribution  costs — $20  million,  plus  re- 
plenlshlng  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 


ply—93  million;  leas  of  equina  animal 
through  deaths  and  Impairment  to  thoae 
that  beoome  ill  but  reoovei^— $780,000;  spray- 
ing ooate,  $30  million  (This  Is  the  cost  of 
spraying  SO  million  acres  in  11  statea  four 
tlmea.  Spraying  may  not  l>e  done  In  all 
11  stetes,  but  80  million  acres  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  what  probably  will  be 
qwayed  fonr  tlmea.);  Investigation  and  su- 
pervision of  ths  VA  Department  of  Agrloul- 
ture.  TX.S.  Public  Health— $14  mUllon;  lab- 
oratory work  by  U.8.  Dept.  of  AgrlctUtura, 
Communlaable  Disease  Center,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  stete  laboratories — $4 
million:  local  govtfnment  cost  for  quaran- 
tine order  enforcement,  public  health  coste, 
burial  of  dead  horaea— $350,000;  private  ex- 
pwidlturea  medical  and  ho^>ttaI  coste  of 
humane;  and  quarantine  restriction  of  move- 
ment of  equlnea,  cancellation  of  rodeoe, 
horse  shows,  race  meete,  eto.,  during  the 
quarantine  period,  suq>enalon  of  all  horse 
sales,  loss  of  tise  of  equine,  treatment  of 
sick  horsee — In  excess  of  $36  million. 

This  is  a  detailed  report  of  my  aottvltlea 
and  findings  during  three  days  In  the  follow- 
ing areaa: 

JtUy  20 — Houston  The  Department  of 
Agrlcxilt\ue  Task  Force  headed  by  Dr.  R.  K. 
Omohundro,  is  alert,  hard-working  and 
thorough.  The  cooperation  of  the  Texas  Ani- 
mal Health  Commission  is  greatly  expedited 
by  the  direct  liaison  with  Chairman  Joe 
Flndley  who  la  preaent  and  In  direct  and 
frequent  contact  (aometlmas  continuous) 
with  the  Task  Force.  The  other  four  stetes 
under  quarantine  have  been  urged  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  direct 
liaison  with  the  federal  Task  Force  at  Hovis- 
ton  by  having  their  official  representetlves 
there.  All  phases  of  the  vacctoatlon  and 
quarantine  program  and  the  moecpilto  spray- 
ing program  are  coordinated  at  Houston  with 
this  group.  In  my  judgment  this  is  easen- 
tlal,  not  only  to  effectively  control  the  VKE 
outbreak,  but  also  to  communicate  with  all 
of  the  people  in  the  other  stetes  concern- 
ing the  disease  In  equlnes  or  the  public 
health  aspects  of  the  disease: 

Reporting  of  the  cases  of  disease  in  all 
equlnes  is  compiled  here  and  the  follow  up 
laboratory  work  is  also  coordinated  through 
this  office.  Dr.  Omohundro  and  his  staff 
and  the  Texas  Animal  Health  Commission 
steff  have  moved  quickly  and  have  received 
good  cooperation  from  other  stete  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  county  and  dty  govemmente, 
private  veterinarians,  physicians,  and  the 
general  public. 

Up  to  and  including  Jttiy  37  the  fcdlowlng 
date  was  available: 

3,601  horses  (sick  calls):  300  herds  (these 
figures  do  not  Include  all  examinations  made 
by  private  veterinarians);  96  counties  had 
Investigation  in  five  stete  area,  01  of  these 
counties  In  Texas;  2,030  sick  equine  (If  aU 
equine  examined  by  private  veterinarians 
were  included  the  number  would  be  many 
times  greater);  1,413  equine  dead;  18  virus 
isolations  In  TMtas;  67  hamagglutlnation  in- 
hibition In  Texas;  1  positive  Hi  in  Mont- 
gomery County  which  Is  north  of  Houston. 

July  21 — Area  near  McAUen  and  Mission, 
Texas  in  the  Bio  Grande  River.  I  examined 
sick  horses  with  veterinarians  and  talked 
with  people  on  the  fitid  level  concerning  vac- 
cinating horsee  and  treating  sick  horses.  I 
conferred  witii  Congressman  de  la  Gam  con- 
cerning aapecte  of  the  disease  oontrcri  In  the 
Texas  Rio  Orande  area  and  the  Joint  U.S., 
^»i^\iv\  meeting  held  at  Matamoros,  Mexico, 
July  19  In  which  he  had  participated.  This 
area  In  the  very  heart  of  the  epidemic  of 
VEE  on  our  side  ot  the  border  bad  hundreds 
of  sick  horses  appearing  soon  after  the  4th  of 
July.  Vaoolnatlon  by  thla  date  July  21  had 
been  In  full  swing  for  two  weeks  and  96  per 
cent  of  the  horses  were  estimated  by  local 
veterlnartans  to  have  been  vaccinated  by 
this  date.  Reported  deaths  of  equine  were 
greatly  decreasing  by  this  date.  With  Dr. 
Jack  Gray  I  examined  a  ntmiber  of  VEE  In-* 


fected  horaea.  Symptoms  vary  with  different 
horaes  but  the  fc^owlng  Is  a  description  of 
a  typical  case :  a  yearling  filly  showing  symp- 
toms of  staggering,  extremely  depressed,  ele- 
vated temperature,  head  drooping  and  lip* 
quivering,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  eye  mem- 
branes Inflamed  and  rapid  breathing. 

Burial  of  dead  horses  In  this  area  was  ac- 
compllshed  promptly  by  county  employees 
and  county  equipment.  Dr.  Gray  had  treated 
over  30  cases  of  VKB  and  had  vaccinated  ^>- 
proxlmataiy  400  horses. 

None  of  the  VEE  Infected  horsee  that  Dr. 
Gray  had  treated  had  Mood  san^lee  taken 
for  laboratory  examination.  It  was  am>arent 
that  more  mai^wwer  Is  needed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  f611ow  up  on 
taking  the  blood  samples  to  be  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  examination. 

July  22 — Austin,  Waco.  I  conferred  with 
Dr.  Sibley  at  Austin,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Texas  Animal  Health  Commission 
and  Dr.  Jack  Pitcher.  Assistant  Veterinarian 
In  Charge.  Animal  Health  Division  of  the 
United  Stetes  Department  of  Agrlciilture,  Dr. 
Rich,  head  of  the  Texas  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  Dr.  Tom  Fashlnsll,  heading  the 
United  Stetes  Public  Health  Service  Task 
Force  tor  the  Venezuelan  Equine  Encephalo- 
myelitis outbreak  In  Texas.  On  July  27  the 
total  number  of  sick  humans  in  Texas  was 
130  patlente  under  surveUlance,  99  suspect, 
and  23  confirmed  cases. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  quarantine,  prin- 
cipally the  re8ponslbill<ty  of  Dr.  Sibley  and 
his  ataff,  wUl  be  discussed  later. 

On  the  same  day  I  checked  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  vaccine  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  vaccine  program  in  the  Waco  area  to  get 
an  Idea  of  how  test  the  vaccination  program 
was  coming  along  and  how  efficiently  it  was 
operating  in  an  area  where  no  actual  cases 
had  been  dlagnoeed. 

Dr.  Sibley  suggested  that  I  talk  to  Or. 
Fred  Maurer,  Associate  Dean,  Texas  A  ft  M 
University,  at  College  Stetlon,  Texas.  Dr. 
Maurer  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
VEE  and  African  Swine  Fever.  The  latter  dis- 
ease is  now  prevalent  in  Cuba,  invading  the 
North  American  area  for  the  first  tHne  and 
is  a  very  sertoris  threat  to  the  swine  Industry 
of  Msodoo  and  the  U.S.  Rumors  that  African 
Swlae  Fever  has  been  introduced  to  Mexico 
through  hams  and  other  pork  producte  from 
Cuba  have  not  been  verified.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  introduction  of  the  disease  on  the 
North  American  continent  is  a  most  serious 
threat.  Dr.  Maurer  related  that  the  labcara- 
tory  at  Texaa  A  &  M  had  recently  checked 
blood  from  30  horses  of  the  King  Ranch  that 
had  been  immunized  with  Eastern  and  West- 
mx  enoephalomyelltis  vaccine  and  six  weeks 
later  with  Venezuelan  Equine  Encephalo- 
mydltls  vacdne.  All  these  horses  developed 
good  immunity  against  VEE.  Dr.  Maurer  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  quickly 
grant  a  conditional  Ucense  for  the  commer- 
cial production  of  the  vaccine. 

He  paased  this  recommendation  on  from 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  Ctdumbia  in 
1968  last  year,  work  done  at  the  CDC,  and 
the  recent  work  done  at  A  &  M  Indicated  that 
TC  S3  is  an  effective  and  safe  vaccine  for 
equine. 

At  Waco.  I  found  that  the  distribution  of 
the  vaccine  was  by  this  date  efficient  and  that 
the  local  veterinarians  estimated  that  76  per 
cent  of  the  horses  in  the  area  had  already 
been  vaccinated. 

The  overall  program  for  controlling  the 
disease  in  Texas  and  the  other  surrounding 
stetes  is  four  phased: 

1.  Diagnostic  exammations  In  the  field  and 
at  the  laboratories. 

Out  of  167  blood  examinations  of  horses  ss 
of  7/37/71,  there  were  75  poslUve  on  serum 
or  virus  examination.  Split  samples  are  sent 
to  CDC  and  the  USDA  Animal  Disease  Lab- 
oratory at  Denver,  the  serum  to  CDC  and  the 
dot  to  Denver.  A  dally  reporting  system  of  all 
sick  or  dead  horses  has  been  <iet  up  and  is 
in  operation.  Public  Health  Service  at  Austin 
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compiles  the  reporte  on  human  cases.  Tliere 
Is  a  prohibition  against  rendering  companies 
picking  up  the  carcass.  They  are  either 
burned  or  buried. 

2.  Quarantine  of  equlnes. 

Texas  first  Imposed  a  premise  quarantine 
and  now  has  modified  the  quarantine  to  per- 
mit horses  to  be  taken  to  the  Veterinarian  to 
be  vaccinated  and  then  returned  home. 

The  quarantine  Is  in  effect  on  horsee  for 
14  days  following  vaccination  and  requires 
a  thorough  health  inspection  including  tem- 
peratiue  readings  at  the  end  of  the  time  be- 
fore a  horse  can  be  moved  out  of  the  state. 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico  have  similar  quarantines. 

VACCINATION — TC  SS  VAOCINX  DISTXUtUTlUN 

Texas — 684,000;  96,000  more  needed  (Joe 
Plndley,  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Animal  Dis- 
ease Commission  indicates  that  an  additional 
200,000    Will    be    needed    beyond    tbAt    for 

ToXftS \  • 

Louisiana— 80,000;   23,000  oomlng  later. 

Arkansas— 106,000  total  needed  and  being 
shipped. 

Oklahoma — 160,000;  41,000  coming  later. 

New  Mexico — 100,000  available. 

The  Department  of  Defmse  is  holding  100,- 
000  for  emergency  needs  for  hiunans — 46  days 
or  more  to  be  prep«ired. 

The  number  of  horses  vaodnatod  as  of 
July  27  is  as  follows: 

43.501  vaccinated  in  Arkansas,  118,246  vac- 
cinated in  Loulalana  In  four  days,  31,666  In 
New  Mexico,  183,962  in  Oklahoma.  Texas- 
well  over  a  half  million. 

With  the  owners  bringing  the  horses  to  the 
veterinarians,  the  vaccination  program  Is  go- 
ing faster.  Many  veterinarians  thai  limit  their 
practice  to  small  animals  are  partldpattng 
In  this  emergency  equine  vaodnatlon  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Oray  has  noted  that  of  the  horses  which 
had  been  vaccinated  very  few  became  sick. 
Most  of  the  horses  he  has  treated  for  V.E.E. 
had  been  vaccinated  four  to  nine  days  previ- 
ous to  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease.  One, 
however,  had  come  down  with  V.EJ:.  twelve 
days  after  vaccination.  Dr.  Gray  believes  the 
vaccine  is  effective. 

Dr.  Kerr  vaccinated  37  horses  out  of  40  at 
a  McAllen  steble.  Three  horses  wnooe  owner 
was  not  available  to  grant  permlaslon  for 
vaccinating  his  horses  were  not  vaccinated, 
later  became  sick  with  V.EJE.  and  died  while 
the  37  vaccinated  horses  remained  healthy. 

Distribution  of  vaccine  in  Texas  by  July 
21  had  for  the  most  part  become  efficient 
and  satisfactory.  Thirty-five  depote  were 
esteblished  at  pointe  around  the  stete  where 
USDA  personnel  mixed  100  dose  vials  of 
TC83  vaodne  in  10  doae  size  bottles.  (The 
viability  of  the  vaccine  when  mixed  req\ilred 
that  it  be  need  within  12  hours. 

Another  36  or  more  sub-disftrlbutlon  cen- 
ters for  tSie  vaccine  was  establlahed  by  the 
cooperatlTe  efforte  between  Texas  Animal 
Health  Commission  and  the  USDA.  Veterinar- 
ians picked  up  the  vaccine  at  distribution 
pointe  and  after  the  first  time,  employeea  or 
couriers  designated  by  a  veterinarian  were 
authorized  to  pick  up  the  vaccine.  By  July  20 
over  400  Texaa  veterinarians  were  engaged 
In  the  vaccination  program  but  it  U  apparent 
that  nearer  to  800  wlU  be  assisting  in  the 
program.  At  every  area  I  visited  in  Texas 
these  veterinarians  who  limit  their  praotloe 
to  small  animals  were  assisting  in  this  emer- 
gency Tacdnatlon  program. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  areas  near 
Brownsville  and  MoAllen,  00-86%  of  the 
equlnea  were  vaccinated  by  July  31.  In  the 
Houston  area  ««Tnmir  resulte  were  noted  and 
In  the  Waco  area  76%  of  the  equlnea  wwe 
vaccinated  as  of  that  date. 

The  Texas  *"«''»»»>  Health  Commlsalon  un- 
der Dr.  Sibley  and  Joe  Flndley  were  effec- 
tively and  sadeDttly  carrying  on  the  vacci- 
nation program  and  maintaining  the  qtiaran- 
tlne. 


4.  BCOflOniTO  aPBATINa 

As  of  July  31, 7  million  acres  «uid  Louisiana 
were  programed  for  spraying  by  airplane. 
The  only  area  in  Louisiana  at  this  date  was 
Cameron  parish  and  north  Into  the  parish 
around  Lake  Charles.  There  are  four  zones 
in  Texas  along  the  Oulf:  one  million  acres 
in  the  Brownsville  and  Rio  Grande  area. 
Corpus  Chrlstl  has  1,000,000  acres  in  the 
spraying  area  virlth  nine  airplanes.  BUlngton 
Air  F«»ce  Base  has  two  areas  to  qiray— one 
vlth  2.4  mP"""  acres  and  another  with  J> 
million  acres.  In  all  of  the  areas  except  the 
second  Ellington  area  malatblone  Is  \ised  at 
the  rate  of  3  fiuld  ounces  per  acre.  In  the 
second,  dlbrom,  a  product  of  Chevron,  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  %  fluid  ounce  per  acre.  Reply- 
ing to  the  question  of  DDT,  it  is  thought 
at  present  by  the  entomologlste  that  it  would 
have  to  be  put  out  in  great  quantities  and 
that  It  would  Slow  them  down  because  lit 
would  have  to  be  used  in  the  diluted  form. 
Honeybees  are  susceptible  to  both  mala- 
tblone and  dibrom  but  all  owners  are  being 
notified  to  cover  their  hives  prior  to  the 
time  of  spraying. 

Strong  winds  blowing  Inland  from  ths  Oulf 
could  carry  mosqultos  inland,  200  mllea  It 
was  estimated  by  government  entomologlste. 

Cost  of  spraying  is  sstlmated  now  for  714 
million  acres  double  sprayed  at  $4  million,  26 
cente  an  acre  for  commercial  and  19  oente 
an  acre  for  the  Air  Force.  (Commercial  is  done 
by  contract  spraying  with  jHlvate  ^nayera) 

Quite  likely  additional  acreage  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  area  to  be  sprayed. 


PRO  BASKETBALL  NEEDS  MERGER 
AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  merger  of  the  two  major 
Ict^ues  in  professionsJ  basketball — the 
National  Basketball  Association — NBA — 
and  the  American  Basketball  Associa- 
tion— ^ABA.  The  measure  which  several 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  pmpose  will  bring 
economic  stability  to  teams  now  facing 
the  possibility  of  financial  ruin  and  will 
restore  balanced  competition  in  the  re- 
cruitment practices  of  all  professional 
basketball  teams. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  which  we  are 
sponsoring  wUl  grant  a  limited  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  merger,  it  is  important  that 
a  full  exposition  of  the  events  leading  to 
this  extraordinary  remedy  be  set  forth. 

But  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  to 
point  out  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
not  give  the  merged  league  immunity 
from  any  Federal  antltnut  pndUbitions 
now  i^vllcable  to  the  activities  of  the 
two  leagues  as  separate  entities.  No  au- 
thority other  than  permission  to  form  a 
single  league  is  involved.  It  is  important 
to  keep  this  in  mind  as  a  broader  exemp- 
tion would,  indeed,  violate  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  antitrust  laws — emd  such  a 
provision  would  certainly  not  have  my 
support.  Furthermore,  by  granting  this 
limited  exemption.  Congress  ?muld  be 
giving  only  that  Tninimnm  authority  to 
merge  which  was  granted  to  pyofesstonal 
football  inl966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  article  ap- 
pearing in  U.  S.  News  li  World  Report. 
Ji^  5.  1971.  the  financial  proUems  fac- 
ing all  professional  mwrts  were  analyzed 


and  compared,  and  the  point  was  well 
made  that  of  an  team  sports,  basketball 
Is  having  the  most  serious  financial 
problems.  In  fact,  only  three  out  of  28 
teams  in  the  two  big  leagues  are  report- 
edly operating  at  a  profit.  One  reason 
for  this  economic  plight  is  that  profes- 
sional baskeUmll  players  are  the  most 
expensive  commodity  in  the  sports  world. 
In  order  to  obtain  their  services,  it  has 
become  necessary  for  team  owners  to 
offer  the  most  phenomenal — and  infla- 
tionary— multiyear  contracts  to  rookie 
players  on  an  annual  basis.  I  have 
learned,  for  example,  that  one  club  re- 
cently entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
graduating  college  player  providing  for 
$2  million  in  salary  payments.  That  club 
must  sell  one-half  million  tickets  to 
recover  those  salary  pasmients — an  obli- 
gation which  represents  twice  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  sold  by  the  club  during  the 
entire  1970-71  season.  As  a  further  ex- 
ample, I  might  point  out  that  the  high- 
est paid  basketball  player  is  reportedly 
earning  about  $250,000  a  year.  This 
young  man's  counterpart  in  baseball  is 
the  great  Carl  Yastrzemski,  who  earns 
slightly  more  than  $165,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  without  an  end  to  the 
annual  bidding  war  for  those  rookies  of 
superstar  potential,  balanced  competi- 
tion in  professional  basketball  is  doomed. 
The  action  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  proposing  would  benefit  not  only  the 
team  owners  in  the  two  major  leagues, 
but  also  the  players  themselves.  No 
player  can  feel  secure  in  his  financial 
status  if  he  must  worry  that  his  team 
or  league  will  be  faced  with  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  23  States  bocut  of  one  or 
more  prof  essicnial  basketball  teams.  Be- 
cause of  the  intense  Interest  in  the  future 
of  this  great  spectator  qxtrt,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  CoifoussioHAL  Rioou>  a 
list  of  those  States  having  professional 
basketball  teams  together  with  the  host 
city  or  cities  of  each  team. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  tauiuire  closely  into  this  leg- 
islation and  would  welcome  the  support 
of  all  who  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleague 
frcHU  Texas,  hbe.  Bso<ncs,  my  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Smith  and  lir. 
KxMP,  and  my  c<dleague  from  ItadUna, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  with  whom  I  am  Joining  to- 
day In  sponsoring  this  leglslatlaD.  A  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  list  of  professkmal  bas- 
ketball teams  is  attached  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Uie  remarks. 

PBorxaBioNAi.  BaoKKtBAU.  Taaam 

Arlaona— Phoanlx  Suns  (National  Baskst- 
ball  Aaaodatlon) . 

Oaltforala — San  Frandsoo  Warrlois  (MBA) 

Calif omla—Loa  Angtiea  Laken  (NBA). 

Odonulo— Denver  Bockste  (ABA). 

norlda— Tha  norldiana  (ABA);  aarrlng 
Miami.  Twaap^,  Jaokaonvllle,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Georgia— Atlante  Hawka  (NBA). 

nilnola    Chicago  Bulla  (NBA). 

Izidlan»— Indiana  Paoan  (ABA);  aerrlag 
Inrtlanapolla. 

Kantuoky— Kentucky  OolonaU  (ABA); 
soring  Loulsvills. 

Mwyland— Baltimore  Bullets  (NBA): 
serving  Baltlmora  and  OoUege  Park. 

MBsaafiTiiiBBlte    TVwtnn  Oeltlca  (MBA). 

Michigan— Detroit  Plstona  (MBA) . 

New  York— Maw  York  KnlokastMtAaia 
(NBA). 

Maw  Yortt— Mew  York  MMa  (ABA). 
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New  Tork— Buffklo  BnvM  (ABA). 

Nortli  OaraUDA — Carolln*  Oougan  (ABA) ; 
MrvlQg  Charlotte.  Raleigh,  aztd  Oreensboro. 

Ohio— ClnelnnaU  BoyiJs  (MBA). 

Ohio— aereUnd  CavaUen  (NBA). 

Oregon— PortUnd  TraU  Blaseia  (NBA). 

PannsylTanla— Plttaburgh  OoiuIotb  (ABA). 

PennsylTanla— PbUadelphla  7e'en  (NBA). 

South  OaroUna— Canmna  Ooucan  (ABA) ; 
serrlng  Columbia  and  OreenTlUe. 

Tenneaeee    Memphto  Proa  (ABA). 

Terae    Houaton  BookeU  (NBA). 

Tnaa— Tezaa  Chaparrals  (ABA);  serving 
Dallas.  Lubbock,  and  Fort  Worth. 

Utah— Utah  Stars  (ABA):  serving  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Virginia— Virginia  Squlrea  (ABA) ;  serving 
Hampton,  Norfolk.  Richmond,  Roanake. 

Washington — SeatUe    Supersonlcs    (NBA). 

Wlaoonsin— Milwaukee  Bucks  (NBA) ;  serv- 
ing Milwaukee  and  Madison. 

HJl. — A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger  of  two 
or  more  professional  basketball  leagues 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
1  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1061  (76  Stat 
7S3),  as  amended  by  Section  6(b)  (1)  of  the 
Act  of  November  8,  1966  (80  SUt.  1S15),  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  following  the  phrase  "two 
or  more"  the  phrase  "professional  basketball 
leagues  combine  their  operations  in  an  ex- 
panded single  league,  if  such  agreement  does 
not  decrease  the  number  of  professional  bas- 
ketball clubs  so  operating  and  the  provisions 
of  which  are  directly  relevant  thereto  or  to  a 
joint  agreement  by  which  the  member  clubq 
of  two  or  more". 


RAILROAD   TRANSPORTATION  AND 
SHIPPINO  CRISIS 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLA\J8ES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  railroad  crisis,  although  not 
nationwide  as  yet,  has,  potentially,  dis- 
astrous national  implications. 

This  country's  economy,  which  was  on 
its  way  to  rebounding  fnm  last  year's 
downturn,  is  now  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  complete  reversal  of  this  trend 
and,  in  fact,  could  lead  to  a  severe  eco- 
nomic recession,  if  the  strike  is  allowed 
to  continue  on  the  schedule  that  has 
been  announced. 

Moreover,  thousands  of  people  are  be- 
ing put  out  of  work  and  plant  shutdowns 
are  being  announced  almost  hourly. 
Loculings  of  lumber  and  forest  products 
are  down  nearly  70  percent  and  truck 
transport  has  been  unable  to  take  up  the 
slack.  Respimsible  officials  representing 
forest  products  and  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  have  announced  that,  if  six 
more  lines  are  struck  on  Friday,  as 
scheduled,  most  operations  will  be  forced 
to  shut  down  by  the  end  of  next  week. 

Already,  wheat  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts are  being  stockpiled  throughout  the 
country  and  millions  of  dollars  of  fresh 
foods  and  vegetables  are  being  left  to  rot. 
California  growers  have  estimated  the 
losses  to  the  State  at  $3  million  per  day. 

The  United  Transportation  Union  has 
rejected  the  administration's  Labor  De- 
partment request  to  submit  the  unre- 
solved Issues  to  voluntary  hinging  ar- 
bitration, and  negotiations  have  almost 
come  to  a  complete  halt. 

The  issue  is  clear.  Immediate  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  legis- 


latively call  a  halt  to  this  devastating 
strike,  prior  to  our  adjournment  for  the 
August  recess.  In  my  Judgment.  Congress 
cannot,  in  all  good  conscience,  leave 
Washington  on  its  summer  recess  in  the 
face  of  what  will  soon  be  a  nationwide 
rail  crisis. 

Mr.  E^Deaker,  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  immediately  send  to  the  Congress 
emergency  legislation  to  put  the  rail- 
roads back  in  c^jeration  and.  at  the  same 
time.  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  hold  imme- 
diate hearings  on  such  legislation,  so 
that  we  can  act  prior  to  the  August  6 
recess  date. 

In  addition.  I  call  upon  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
its  counterpart  in  the  Senate  to  move 
expeditiously  on  a  permanent  solution  to 
this  longstanding  problem,  such  as  that 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
administration  in  early  February  and 
on  which  no  substantial  action  has  been 
taken. 

Let  me  make  this  point  crystal  clear: 
If  this  issue  is  not  resolved,  and  resolved 
immediately,  I  might  add.  this  Nation 
will  be  feeling  the  economic  consequences 
for  many  months  to  come,  regardless  of 
the  administration's  efforts  to  revitalize 
the  economy. 


Vsi 


No       OOxr 


RESULTS  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  liis  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  sent  out  my  1971  question- 
naire to  every  household  in  my  congres- 
sional district— the  Fifth  District  of 
Mlcliigan — and  meantime  I  have  received 
nearly  16.000  responses. 

The  results  of  my  questionnaire  are 
most  interesting.  A  substantial  major- 
ity appear  opposed  to  fixing  a  date  for 
complete  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
without  regard  for  the  impact  on  nego- 
tiations. Nearly  50  percent — 49.3 — sup- 
port President  Nixon's  policy  of  gradual 
withdrawal  while  seeking  to  negotiate.  A 
smaller  number — 13  percent — favor  in- 
creasing our  military  effort  in  hope  of 
achieving  victory  in  Vietnam.  Only  33.3 
percent  favor  withdrawal  by  a  date  cer- 
tain regardless  of  the  consequences. 

In  answer  to  a  related  question,  65.5 
percent  said  they  favor  keeping  a  resid- 
ual force  in  Vietnam  until  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  are  released. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
will  place  the  onnplete  results  of  my 
congressional  poll  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point.  The  poll  results  f<^ow: 

Pn  parcant) 


Y«s 


No       Other 


1.  Do  you  ftvor  Federal  deficit 

linandnc  to  stimuiata  ilw 

economy? 26.62     66.41        6.97 

2.  Sboald  the  Federal  Governmant 

Impose  strict  corrtrols  on 

watts  and  prk«7. 53.64     41.62         4.74 

3.  Should  the  Federal  Government 

expand  efforts  to  control  air 

and  water  poUiitton  even  if 

this  eosb  Mu  owra  in  taxes 

andprkasY ...  6128     27.53        4.19 

4.  ShottM  the  eMcative  branch  of 

th«  Federal  Covemment  be 

reorianized  and  the  namber 

of  cannet  departments  re- 

ducad  from  U  to  gr 66.69     20.40       10.19 


5.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation 

requiring  "unit  pricing"  of 
food  Items  so  you  can  com- 
pare the  cost  per  pound, 
ounce,  etc.  of  the  various 
brands? 77.48      19.04        148 

6.  Should  food  stamps  be  made 

available  to  those  idled  by  a 

labor-management  dispute? 16.72     80.46        2.82 

7.  Should  we  keep  a  residual 

force  in  Vietnam  until  ill 

American  piisonars  of  war 

araralaased? 6151      27.83        6.66 

MULTIPLE  CHOICE 

Pb  res  III 

8.  On  Vietnam,  what  is  the  best  policy?  Pick  one. 

A.  Ixrease  our  military  effort  in  hope  of  achiev- 

ing "victory"..  12.98 

B.  Withdraw  li.S.  troops  on  a  monthly   basis 

while  continuing  negotiations  aimed  at  a 
political  settlement 49.34 

0.  Withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vjetnam  by  a 
fixed  data  regardiass  of  the  affaet  on  nego- 
tiatiora 33,28 

Other 4.40 

9.  On  SUte  and  local  problems,  what  is  the  best 

answer? 

A.  Return  a  pertentage  of  Federal  income  tax 

revenue  to  the  States  and  local  units  to  hold 
down  local  taxes  and  help  solve  local 
problems 37.73 

B.  I  ncrease  State  and  local  laxas  and  cut  Fedaral 

income  taxes 25.51 

C.  Increase  the  funding  for  over  550  Federal 

grant  programs,  with  local  government 
matching  funds  required 7. 27 

D.  Have  the  Federal  Government  take  over  all 

welfare  eosb  and  pay  this  cost  from  Fed- 

aral  taxes 13.94 

Other 9.19 

Multiple 6.36 

10.  On  welfare,  which  is  better? 

A.  Keep  the  present  system 6.92 

B.  Adopt  a  Federal  minimum  income  for  families 

with  children  and  enact  a  work  or  Job  train- 
ing requiremenL 81.62 

Othtr 11.46 


ISRAELI  DESALINA-nON  PLANT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
supplies  of  fresh  water  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  simi- 
larly g(dng  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  in 
our  country  in  the  very  near  future.  Con- 
sequently, the  Joint  Israel-United  States 
prototype  water  desalination  plant  au- 
thorized by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  Public  Law  91-175,  Is  a  particu- 
larly beneficial  endeavor. 

The  Joint  project  would  result  in  the 
construction  of  a  plant,  for  which  the 
United  States  would  bear  no  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  costs,  or  $20  million, 
whichever  is  less.  It  would  produce  not 
only  fresh  water,  but  several  himdrMi 
megawatts  of  electricity  daily,  as  well. 
The  technology  developed  would  be  fully 
available  to  the  United  States,  while  Is- 
rael would  benefit  from  the  water  and 
power  produced.  In  addition,  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant  would  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  of  the  beneficial  ends  to 
which  our  foreign  aid  program  can  be 
put.  Hopefully,  this  illustration  of  a  ben- 
eficial program  would  be  a  significant 
factor  in  encouraging  Israel's  neighbors 
to  turn  to  the  pressing  domestic  needs 
of  their  peoples,  and  away  fnun  war. 

Thirty-one  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  me  in  co^wnsoring  legisla- 
tion to  fund  this  plant.  The  31  are: 

Mrs.  Abztjg.  Mr.  Adajcs,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  BADnxo.  Mr.  Bell,  Mi. 

BRASCO,  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  CORMAN.  BCr. 

Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Drinam.  Mr.  Eilbbrg,  Mr.  Frknzxl.  Mr. 
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fm.tov  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  KocH,  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Podkll. 
Mr.  Rangsl,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Vanik. 
and  Mr.  Waldie. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  on 
July  27  rejected  an  omnibus  amendment 
offered  by  our  distinguished  colleagues 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte)  wliich  would  liave 
provided  an  additional  $5  million  to  fight 
childhood  lead  poisoning  over  and  above 
the  $5  million  embodied  in  H.R.  10061. 
the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

While  the  amendment  was  defeated, 
the  large  vote  it  received  should  be  taken, 
I  believe,  as  a  signal  by  the  Senate  that 
it  should,  in  fact,  provide  fimding  far  in 
excess  of  the  $5  million  embodied  in  HJl. 
10061. 

The  June  15.  1971,  issue  of  the  Urban 
Crisis  Monitor  has  a  very  important  ar- 
ticle about  childhood  lead  poisoning,  en- 
tiUed  "The  'SUent  Killer.' "  This  article 
provides  a  rundown  on  £u;tivities  in  sev- 
eral States  concerning  the  efforts  to  end 
this  devastating  disease.  These  States  are 
Connecticut.  Illinois.  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri. New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
The  "Silznt  Knxm" 

With  the  approach  ai  every  summer  sea- 
son, a  "silent  killer"  disease  stalks  among 
children  below  the  age  of  six  In  the  poor 
communities  of  urban  areas.  This  disease — 
lead  poisoning — In  small  children  Is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  nation's  chief  health  haz- 
ards by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Recently  a  ntunber  of  seminars,  workshops 
and  lectures  were  held  that  focused  spe- 
cifically on  the  topic  of  lead  poisoning  detec- 
tion, treatment  and  Its  ultimate  solution. 
Those  concerned  health,  educational,  social 
and  political  ofBclals  who  attended  these  ses- 
sions had.  In  the  i>ast,  been  unable  to  deal 
effectively  with  lead  poisoning,  but  on  Janu- 
ary 13  of  this  year,  their  hopes  were  raised 
by  the  passage  of  the  federal  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law 
01-«95). 

This  act,  signed  and  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, "provides  federal  financial  assistance 
(with  a  25  percent  local  matching  grant  re- 
quirement) to  help  cities  and  communities 
to  develc^  and  carry  out  Intensive  local  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  cause  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  and  local  programs  to  detect 
and  treat  Incidents  of  such  poisoning,  to 
establish  a  federal  demonstration  and  re- 
search program  to  study  the  extent  of  the 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  problem  and  the 
methods  available  for  lead-baaed  paint  re- 
moval, and  to  prohibit  future  use  of  lead- 
based  paint  In  federal  or  federally  assisted 
construction  or  rehabilitation." 

As  of  this  writing,  however,  no  money  has 
been  appropriated  to  enact  this  law.  Sup- 
porters of  the  bUl  had  asked  for  at  least  85 
million  for  fiscal  1S71,  which  was  not  (4>pro- 
pnated;  and  asked  for  $30  million  for  fiscal 
1972— the  Administration  to  asking  for  Ifi 


million  for  "72.  Thus  It  i^pears  that  these 
concerned  ofDcials  and  mothers  who  live  m 
poor  communities  will  have  another  "bumper 
crop"  of  lead  poisoning  this  summer. 

The  faculties  and  students  of  both  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  the  Yale  med- 
ical schools  had  been  extremely  active  In 
WnHtng  and  lareatlng  poisoned  children  In 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  slums  and  pre- 
sented their  findings  at  one  of  these  recently 
held  seminars.  They  suggested  that  lead 
poisoning  would  be  reduced  faster  by  Improv- 
ing the  family  situation  than  by  bousing  re- 
newal and  rehabilitation.  Housing  changes 
are  slow  and  costly,  they  said,  and  are  the 
beet  long-range  solution.  Immediate  help  can 
come  from  child  day  care  facilities,  increased 
employment  opportunities,  more  counseling 
and  educational  services  and  better  welfare 
services. 

Lead-polsonlng  ts  primarily  an  Inuer  city 
problem  because  the  old,  deteriorating  homes 
found  in  poor  neighborhoods  were  built  be- 
fore 1940  and  extensively  decorated  with 
high-lead  content  paints.  Now  other  sources 
are  being  identified  as  carriers  of  lead- 
polsonlng. 

Pottery  from  Japan  in  recent  years  and 
lately  from  Mexico  have  been  blamed  for 
serious  outbreaks  In  this  country.  A  Montreal 
pediatrician,  Dr.  Michael  Klein,  said  "though 
the  reported  frequency  of  lead  poisoning  from 
pottery  has  been  low,  the  true  figure  may  be 
considerably  higher."  Klein  and  his  colleagues 
tested  117  samples  of  earthenware  pottery 
with  glazes  of  unknown  composition.  They 
foiuid  that  50  percent  of  the  samples  of  both 
domestic  commercial  ware  and  Imported  ware 
would  produce  lead  poisoning  with  continued 
use  If  foods  or  beverages  containing  acids 
were  consumed  from  them.  The  figure  lor 
the  domestic  handcrafted  pottery  tested  was 
more  than  60  percent. 

Another  source  is  the  growing  amount  of 
lead  in  the  enviroiunent — the  air  and  water 
and  soli.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  In 
the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  atmosphere  and 
99  percent  of  It  Is  traced  to  the  lead  added 
to  gasoline  to  satisfy  the  power  needs  of  high 
horsepower,  high  compression  modern  auto- 
mobiles. Now  oil  and  lead  companies  are 
mounting  a  fierce  campaign  to  cripple  any 
national  effort  to  ban  lead  from  gasoline. 

So  while  the  debate  goes  on  regarding  ap- 
propriating funds  to  fight  lead-poisoning, 
each  year  more  than  200  virban  poor  children 
die.  If  this  argument  Is  not  persuasive 
enough  to  open  tight  purse  strings,  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph K.  Byers,  neurologlst-in-chlef-emerl- 
tus  for  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston,  offers 
a  stronger  one:  "a  single  case  of  mental  re- 
tardation due  to  lead  poisoning  will  cost  the 
state  about  $250,000  for  custodial  care  during 
a  lifetime." 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
have  devised  a  new,  simple,  effectlve^and  more 
economical  way  for  mass  screening  of  chil- 
dren for  evidence  of  lead  poisoning.  Success- 
fully tested  last  summer  in  the  North  End 
of  Hartford,  the  new  test  uses  a  dipstick 
method  that,  because  of  its  ease  in  handling. 
Is  hoped  to  be  adopted  nationwide. 

Previously,  there  were  two  laboratory  tests 
used  to  detect  lead  poisoning,  but  neither 
one  could  be  used  easily  for  mass  screening. 
One  is  based  on  the  direct  determination  of 
lead  in  the  blood,  but  the  shortage  of  medical 
personnel  and  the  Inconvenience  of  drawing 
blood  samples  limited  the  ntimber  tested.  The 
other  method  tised  determined  the  delta 
aminolevulinic  acid  (ALA)  content  of  urine 
(which  the  new  method  tests  for)  but  the 
process  of  sample  collection  and  transport 
bad  been  clumsy.  In  addition,  the  laboratory 
portion  of  the  test  was  rather  lengthy. 

In  the  new  test  the  dipstick  has  specially 
treated  paper,  measuring  one  and  one-half 


Inches  by  two  and  a  quarter  Inches,  and  held 
by  a  plastic  handle.  Throtigh  a  chemical 
process,  the  ion-exchange  paper  latches  onto 
ALA,  when  present  In  urine,  and  holds  It 
until  It  Is  released  In  the  laboratory  when 
buffers  are  Introduced.  After  the  dipstick  has 
been  dipped  In  a  child's  urine.  It  Is  permitted 
to  dry  In  the  air  before  it  Is  wrapped  In  alu- 
minum foil  and  mailed  to  the  lab. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  the  new 
method  are  that  mothers  can  sample  their 
children's  lulne  and  laboratory  personnel 
can  test  many  more  samples  dally  than  by 
the  older  methods. 

Because  of  the  concern  over  lead  poisoning 
that  has  been  building  up  throughout  the 
state  In  the  past  few  years,  Gov.  Dempsey 
appointed  a  special  Lead  Task  Force  to  rec- 
ODunend  ways  to  improve  techniques  to  de- 
tect and  treat  such  poisoning  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  lead  hazard.  The  Task  Force  has 
prepared  several  bills  for  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  win  ask  the  Assembly  to  provide 
$250,000  a  year  for  Increased  poison  detec- 
tion and  treatment  and  for  housing  rehabili- 
tation programs. 

One  of  their  bills  was  passed  by  the  House 
In  March,  which  requires  physicians  or  medi- 
cal institutions  to  repeat  cases  of  abnormal 
lead  content  in  the  blood  within  48  hours 
to  the  health  commissioner  and  local  health 
director,  who  then  directs  an  Investigation 
Into  the  cause  of  the  case. 

The  report  goes  to  the  local  btiUdlng  In- 
spector who  first  determines  the  source  of  the 
ptolsonlng  and  then  sees  that  Is  Is  removed. 
If  the  source  of  the  poisoning  is  not  removed 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  bill  provides 
for  relocation  of  families.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  for  Inununlty  from  criminal  or 
civil  action  of  the  physician  who  reports  the 
case. 

The  state  has  developed  another  leetd  de- 
tection device:  a  hand-held  machine  that 
can  determine  the  lead  content  of  paint  and 
plaster  still  on  walls,  woodwork  and  ceilings 
of  old  houses.  Canberra  Industries  now  sells 
these  "Lead-Ray"  units  to  cities  around  the 
country  for  $6,000. — New  Haven  Register 
November  24,  29,  December  5.  1970,  January 
14.  1971;  Hartford  Courant,  December  6, 
1970,  February  7,  1971.  March  12,  1971. 
nxiNois 

Four  children  died  of  lead  poisoning  In 
Chicago  last  year,  and  about  600  were  treated 
for  the  disease. 

Although  Chicago  has  had  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  finding  and  treating  lead-poisoned 
children  tox  some  years,  it  has  had  no  repair 
program  of  lead-poisoned  walls  in  high-den- 
sity areas.  Edward  E.  King,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  health,  has  said  that  as  soon  as  the 
lead  poison  bill  becomes  law,  the  city  wUl 
ask  tat  a  $1  million  grant  to  Institute  a 
repair  program  and  to  determine  why  chil- 
dren develop  pica,  the  abnormal  appetite  that 
makes  them  hunger  for  paint  and  plaster 
chips.  Pica  has  been  attributed  to  both  pow 
nutrition  and  emotional  dlsttirt>anoee. — 
Chicago  Daily  News,  December  31,  1970. 

MASSACHTrSKTTS 

In  Boston,  a  new  meu:hlne  was  used  In  a 
test  to  screen  for  lead  poisoning  in  280  chil- 
dren In  Roxbury.  Thirty-one  of  the  children 
screened  were  found  to  have  elevated  proto- 
porphyrin levels,  with  the  levels  high 
enougji  In  21  instances  to  be  considered 
serious. 

The  new  machine,  catlled  LK-698,  to 
boused  In  a  suitcase  weighing  less  than  30 
pounds  and  operates  on  hotise  current.  It 
requires  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  to  make 
measurements.  The  whole  process  takes  ]ust 
several  minutes.  LK-598  to  a  highly  sensitive 
fiourimeter  developed  In  Waltham  by  Space 
Sciences  dlvtolon  of  Whittaker  Corp.  It  meas- 
xires  light  waves  to  detect  the  presence  In 
the  blood  of  protoporphyrin.  The  machine 
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has  tM«n  oaad  In  rtlagnorti  oC  1,600  cmw  In 
Boston.  PMlikiiphto.  New  York  and  Baltl- 
mon  »nd  no  telM  poaltlTM  were  revealed. 

Xacb  units  ooeU  •S.OOO,  and  Mayor  Kayon 
White  has  aaksd  olty  aides  to  ssek  the  funds 
necessary  tor  the  purchase  o(  one  machine. 

At  hearings  held  In  February  where  doc- 
tors, polltielans  and  mothers  testlfled  before 
the  joint  legislative  onnmlttee  on  social 
welfare,  representatlTes  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment at  Mental  Health  estimated  there  are 
about  1,500  children  In  Boston  and  6,000  to 
7.000  In  the  Commonwealth  suffering  from 
lead  poisoning  In  varying  degrees. 

Legislation  fllsd  this  year  by  Sep.  David 
Uederman  of  Maiden  would  provide  a  oo- 
•  ordlnated  statewide  progimm  for  detecting 
and  screening  children  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning.  It  would  also  enforce  the  removal 
of  existing  lead  paint  from  dwelUngs;  stiffen 
requirements  for  landlords  to  remove  exist- 
ing lead  paint  from  dwellings  both  Inside 
and  out:  provide  grounds  for  legal  actions 
against  offenders;  and  ban  future  use  of  lead- 
baaed  paint  In  the  sUte  and  prohibit  Its  sale 
after  January  1,  1973.  Speaking  In  behalf  of 
the  bill.  House  Speakar  David  Bartley  said 
the  program  would  east  91  million  a  year  for 
the  first  three  years  and  considerably  less 
thereafter.  The  state  would  be  eligible  for  76 
percent  federal  reimbursement  undsr  the 
terms  of  the  bill  filed  by  Sen.  Kdward  Ken- 
nedy and  passed  recently  by  Congress. — Boa- 
ton  Globe,  October  8,  1970,  February  34, 1071. 

maaoTna 

St.  Louis. — ^The  St.  Louis  Board  at  Rstl- 
mates  approved  an  approprlaUon  of  $00,314 
in  additional  funds  to  help  enforce  a  lead- 
polsonlng  ordinance  enacted  by  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  last  spring  (see  Uonitor, 
7/17/70).  Dr.  William  Banton.  the  city's 
health  commissioner,  said  the  additional 
funds  were  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  city's 
partldpaUon  in  lead-polsonlng  control. 
Without  additional  personnel  and  funds,  the 
program  will  collapse,  he  said. 

However,  Mayor  Alfonao  J.  Cervantea,  In 
commenting  on  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
present  approach,  called  for  a  meeting  to  re- 
vise the  city's  method  of  testing  children  for 
lead  content  and  Inspecting  dwelling  units 
for  paint  and  other  lead-based  materials. 

Ten  St.  Louis  House  members  Introduced  a 
bill  In  the  state  Hbtise  of  Representatives 
providing  that  no  paint,  plaster  or  other  ma- 
terial with  more  than  one  percent  lead  con- 
tent shall  be  used  on  the  Inalde  or  outside 
of  a  building.  Other  aspects  of  the  bill 
lncl\ide: 

Any  fixtxires,  toys  or  furniture  should  not 
be  coated  with  material  containing  more 
than  one  percent  lead  content; 

Physicians,  nurses  and  public  health  offi- 
cials must  notify  the  director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Health  If  they  suspect  or  diag- 
nose a  case  of  lead  poisoning; 

If  lead  bearing  subatanoes  are  found  by 
the  director's  Investigation;  he  mvist  post 
four  warning  notices  about  the  premises 
and  notify  the  owner. 

If  the  owner  does  not  remove  the  pol- 
■ODOus  material  within  14  days  after  b^ng 
given  notloe,  he  Is  subject  to  be  prosecuted. 

MeanwhUe.  the  black  dttasns  of  St.  Louis 
have  mounted  a  cao^ialgn  to  detect  ^"<l 
treat  lead  poisoning  In  children  aged  one 
through  six.  Sponsored  by  the  MatropoUtan 
Tenanta  Organisation,  free  blood  teats  ara 
given  every  Saturday  at  various  sites 
I  throughout  tlM  elty.  Slnoe  March,  more  t^^i^ 
970  children  have  been  tasted.  After  mak- 
ing the  tests,  the  local  board  of  health 
analyaas  tha  blood  saanplea  and  returns  ths 
results  to  MTO.  which  than  follows  up. 

MTO  has  foozkd  one  major  obatade,  be- 
atdaa  needing  addtttonal  funds  and  volun- 
taers:  there  ara  only  three  hoqpHala  that  give 
firee  treatment  to  laad  paint  patlants.  and 
In  addition,  tbaaa  hoqjittals  have  raised  their 


lead  levels  from  0.4-0.8  to  0.8  lead  level  be- 
fore admitting  a  child  for  hoapttallaatlon. 

Kansas  City.— Kanaaa  Clty^  Children's 
Mercy  Ho^>ltaI  has  been  running  a  lead- 
screening  program  for  the  past  16  months 
iriiere  80  of  the  188  children  teated  have  been 
found  suffering  from  lead  poisoning.  All  were 
under  five  years  of  age. 

According  to  Dr.  Vernon  Oreen,  tozloolo- 
glst  at  Mercy,  after  a  poisoned  chUd  Is  treated 
and  the  lead  source  Identified,  the  city's 
housing  offlcs  directs  either  the  tenant  or  the 
owner  of  a  b\illdlng  to  correot  the  situa- 
tion because  there  Is  no  building  code  that 
forbids  the  use  of  lead-based  paint  Inalde  a 
building.  Dr.  Oreen  estlmatsa  there  are  3,600 
children  tmder  six  years  of  age  In  the  Inner 
city  with  dangerously  high  levels  of  lead  In 
their  syatams. 

In  their  fight  to  rid  the  dty  from  lead 
potscmlng.  Children's  Mercy  bad  a  lead-ln- 
geetlon  workshop  at  the  Unlvwslty  of  Mis- 
souri-Kansas City  school  of  dentistry  on 
March  4,  attended  by  lOO  persons  from  com- 
munity, health  and  reUted  agencies.  Dr. 
Oeorge  Wise,  dlrectw  of  the  poison  control 
center  at  the  hospital,  sununed  up  the  situa- 
tion by  advising  sgendes  to  put  their  per- 
sonnel on  a  'lead  alert"  to  watch  for  symp- 
toms and  possible  sources  of  the  poisoning. 
"If  more  paramedical  personnel  could  be  In- 
volved." he  said,  "more  oases  could  be  found. 
This  can  come  only  through  a  co-operative 
•ffort" — ^JTonsas  City  Star,  November  30. 1070, 
JTaiuos  City  Times,  March  8,  1971;  St.  Loula 
Pott-DUptach.  October  7,  Deoembw  4,  1970, 
January  19,  February  7.  1971;  IfuAammad 
Speaka,  April  30, 1971. 


To  combat  the  growing  problem  of  lead 
poisoning,  twelve  Newark  community,  edu- 
cation and  social  agency  groups  held  a  series 
of  weekly  seminars  focusing  on  detecting 
and  solving  the  disease.  During  the  first  week 
of  January,  one  death  had  been  recorded  due 
to  lead  poisoning;  In  1970,  four  deaths  were 
attributed  to  the  disease. 

Some  of  the  groups  represented  at  the  sem- 
inars wwe:  Mt.  Carmel  Oulld.  The  Newark 
Board  of  KducaUon,  the  Newaik  Fire  Depart- 
ment Community  Bdatlona  Division,  the 
Lead  Poisoning  Committee  of  the  Newark 
Day-Care  CouncU,  Inc.,  the  Urbcm  League  of 
bsex  County,  the  Newark  Housing  Author- 
ity, "Oye"  (a  Spanlah-Speaklng  educational 
program) ,  and  the  Community  Develc^ment 
Agency  of  the  Newark  Cltlea  Program. 

On  May  10,  the  SUte  Senate  passed  a  bUl 
aimed  at  fighting  the  growing  menace  of  lead 
polabnlng  of  children.  Passed  49-0  and  sent 
to  Ck>v.  Cahlll  tot  signature,  the  bill  placea 
primary  responsibility  for  enforcement  on 
local  boards  of  health  under  regulations  set 
by  the  State  Health  Department.  It  would 
define  lead  paint  as  any  paint  that  contains 
more  than  one  percent  lead. 

In  addition  to  banning  future  use  of  lead 
paint.  It  would  empower  local  boards  to  or- 
der t^e  removal  of  lead  paint  already  on 
walls,  celling,  door,  floors  and  window  frames. 
If  local  boards  find  any  occupants  of  tralld- 
Ings  with  a  certain  level  of  blood-lead,  they 
oould  order  owners  to  remove  the  lead  paint 
and  refinlah  with  other  paint  within  five 
days. 

If  owners  do  not  comply,  boards  would  have 
authority  to  contract  for  removal  of  the  lead 
paint  and  repainting,  and  to  bill  the  owner 
or  put  Hens  on  the  propertlea.  If  the  state 
health  department  finds  a  local  board  not 
properly  enforcing  the  law,  it  ootild  file  dis- 
orderly person  charges  against  the  Individu- 
als InvcAved  or  get  a  court  order  to  show 
cause  why  tha  local  board  shotUd  not  enforce 
the  act— (Newark)  Kvenlng  News.  Janu- 
ary IS,  May  11.  1071. 


mw  Tc 

unhappy  with  tha  dty^  laad  poUbnlng 
prevention  program,  a  group  of  Bookaway 


concerned  dtlaens'  groups,  reprsaantattw 
from  educational  and  social  aganoUs  nai 
with  dty  officials  In  Janiuuy  to  <<t«««it  wayi 
of  preventing  lead  pidson  among  ohlldno 
undsr  six  years  of  age.  But  the  "w*««g  faHsd 
to  win  Improvements  In  the  program,  even 
though  Dr.  Vincent  Oulnee,  director  of  the 
Health  Department's  bureau  of  lead  poison- 
ing control,  conceded  that  the  percentage  of 
Bookaway  children  affected  by  lead  polaon- 
ing  la  "Just  as  high"  aa  In  hlgh-dend^  dum 
areaa  of  central  Brooklyn. 

Oulnee  said,  "prlralty"  had  to  be  given 
to  treating — and  then  preventing  repeated 
Inddents — ^in  children  tested  and  found  to 
have  at  least  .06  milligrams  of  laad  In  their 
blood.  Ihe  community  repreaentaUvea  were 
displeased  with  this  argument,  and  one  asksd 
Oulnee  If  the  treatment  program  could  be 
extended  to  youngsters  who  showed  evcr-ln- 
creaalng  levels  of  lead  but  still  registered  be- 
low .06.  Oulnee  responded  that  this  was  not 
poadble  becauae  of  the  "priority"  problem 
In  trying  to  reach  130,000  children  In  the 
dty  for  tests  In  the  next  13  months,  adding 
that  ".06  Is  a  preventive  level.  When  a  child 
stepe  over  that  line  we  take  action." 

A  tour  of  three  apartments  where  pedlng 
paint  apparently  had  caused  lead  poisoning 
In  an  estimated  100  children  preceded  the 
meeting.  Kmeet  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
dtlzen's  group,  maintained  that  the  preven- 
tive maintenance  program  was  not  working, 
"children  go  to  the  hospital  to  be  deleaded, 
and  they  come  home  to  the  same  condition." 

Accusing  local  government  r»f«ni*^f  of 
"llteraUy  killing  black  ghetto  children 
through  ne^ect.  Incompetence  and  Ignor- 
ance," David  A.  Anderson,  a  black  local  offi- 
cial In  Rochester,  said  most  government 
administrators  are  white  and  primarily  In- 
terested In  political  power,  which  meaiw 
they  dont  have  a  "gut  feeling"  about  ghetto 
problems. 

Speaking  to  doctors  and  staff  members  at 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  In  one  of  a  series 
of  diversified  lectures.  Anderson  pointed  spe- 
cifically to  lead  poisoning,  most  common 
among  ghetto  children.  He  spoke  of  one 
young  black  girl  who  alnooet  died  fnxn  the 
disease  because  urban  renewal  n«WMai»  failed 
to  relocate  her  family  In  good  housing. 

The  dty's  building  department  hasnt  en- 
forced lU  property  codes,  he  said,  and  the 
health  department  has  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge any  widespread  problems  caused  by  lead 
poisoning.  Anderson  said  a  "crude"  vdtm- 
tary  study  showed  that  seven  percent  of  tha 
chUdren  In  the  Third  and  Seventh  Wank 
suffered  from  lead  poisoning,  and  half  ths 
houses  In  theee  two  wards  have  peeling  paint 
and  plaster.  He  concluded  with  "even  now 
while  I  speak  another  black  child  is  beli« 
killed  by  men  who  set  and  carry  out  policy." 

New  York  City's  PLAO  (Parents  Lead  Ao- 
Uon  Oroup)  have  been  In  the  forefront  at 
community-based  action  aganst  the  "slleot 
killer"— lead  poisoning.  Two  years  ago  the 
group  was  formed  by  parents  of  children 
who  had  been  treated  for  lead  poisoning  at 
Kings  County  Hospital.  At  a  recent  meeting 
PLAO  officials  dted  statistics  to  show  that 
there  are  as  many  as  48,000  substandard 
housing  units  In  the  dty;  creating  a  situa- 
tion which  means  that  130,000  childien  liv- 
ing in  such  housing  aro  in  "risk"  category, 
and  an  estimated  10,000  to  30,000  children 
actually  are  lead-burdened.  The  group 
which  has  pressed  for  legislation  to  hdp 
solve  the  problem,  has  an  on-going  program 
of  speaking  to  PTA's  and  other  groups  In 
the  community  about  the  dangers  of  lead 
poisoning.- Lon^  lalmtd  (M.Y.)  Preaa,  Janu- 
ary 8.  6,  1971  Jtoehester  (N.T.)  Dtmoent 
OhnmicU,  February  18.  1971;  .Amsterdam 
JVeiM.  May  1.  1971. 

FSinr8TI,VAIfXA 

Pittsburgh's  City  Housing  Code  Bnforoa- 
ment  Advisory  Conunittee  have  Joined  with 
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dty  health  oflldals  In  a  two-pronged  attack 
on  lead-paint  poisoning. 

One  part  of  the  program  would  detect  and 
trsat  dilldren  suffering  lead-paint  poisoning. 
Tbe  second  part  would  amend  the  housing 
code  to  require  elimination  of  lead-based 
paint  from  use  in  housing. 

Only  one  death  from  lead-paint  poisoning 
has  been  recorded  in  the  dty  In  recent  yeara, 
but  offldals  fear  that  hundreds  of  children 
may  be  suffering  from  its  effects.  A  study 
by  the  Poison  Control  Center  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  two  doeen  Homewood  Brushton 
youngsters  found  that  a  fourth  of  them  had 
a  dangerous  level  of  lead  in  their  sjrstems. 

Tbe  committee  adopted  a  three-point  res- 
dutlon  which  provides  for: 

A  subcommittee  to  begin  drafting  no-lead 
paint  amendments  to  the  housing  and  health 
codes: 

An  application  for  federal  funding  to  car- 
ry out  a  lead -paint  removal  program  In  exist- 
ing housing; 

Exploration  of  setting  up  a  fund  to  give 
poor  home  owners  low-Interest  loans'  to  re- 
paint their  homes  with  no-lead  paint. — Pitta- 
burgh  Preaa,  May  7, 1971. 

vnusiNiA 

The  Norfolk  Lead  Control  Program  Is  the 
first  one  to  be  funded  under  a  new  set  of 
suggested  conunnulty  guidelines  drawn  up 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  also  Is 
tbe  first  comprehensive  lead-polsonlng  proj- 
ect In  the  nation. 

The  program  Invdves  initial  screening 
measures  conducted  by  health  department 
staff  as  well  as  a  communltywids  project  to 
marshal  support  and  Interest  In  combatting 
lead  poisoning  at  the  neighborhood  levd. 
Tbe  lead  program  staff  have  already  spoken 
to  some  300  people,  such  as  PTA  groups,  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  lead  problem. 

The  program  is  headquartered  in  the 
Berkeley  Modd  City  NeighlMrhood  Center 
and  according  to  program  coordinator  Arlo 
Von  Coker,  he  and  bis  staff  have  collected 
more  than  75  paint  samples  from  homea 
throughout  the  city.  Working  through  a  list 
of  children  treated  for  lead  poisoning  at 
King's  Daughters  Children's  Hospital  in 
1970  and  names  supplied  by  city-wide  clinics, 
Coker  said  that  In  most  Instances,  as  numy 
as  half  of  the  samplss  collected  come  back 
poaltlve  for  lead. 

"Most  lead  poisoning  cases  that  we've 
found  are  in  black  neighborhoods  where  the 
older  deteriorating  homes  are,"  Coker  said. 
He  noted  that  most  of  these  older  and  de- 
teriorating homes  are  in  tbe  Berkley,  Hunt- 
ersvllle,  Brambleton  and  East  Ohent  areas  of 
the  city  which  are  Model  City  areas.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  homes  in  the  dty  showed 
that  over  80  percent  of  all  dwelling  units 
built  prior  to  1939  were  in  theee  four  areas. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  all  the  city's  sub- 
standard boxislng  Is  located  in  these  areas," 
Coker  added.— (WorA>Ulc)  Vtrginia-PUot. 
October  18,  1970.  February  38,  1971. 

WASHIXOTON,    D.C. 

The  Commxinlty  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration, under  a  $304,164  grant  from  the 
Model  Cities  Conunlsslon,  Is  conducting  a 
mass  testing  of  chUdren  In  a  section  of  the 
inner  city  for  lead  poisoning.  Of  the  350 
tested  so  far,  five  have  had  to  be  hospitalized. 
Another  30  chlldran  have  a  higher  concen- 
tration of  lead  in  their  systems  than  is  con- 
sidered safe,  "mase  have  been  referred  to  hoe- 
pltals  and  nel^borhood  health  cUnlos  for 
treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Health  officials  say  they  would  like  to  test 
11.000  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
six  from  the  model  dtles  area;  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  area  Is  about  80.000.  The  of- 
fleiau  estimate  that  the  dty  has  about 
5.000— about  10  percent  of  the  60,000  who  Uv« 
in  old  and  dilapidated  houses — ^who  have 
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higher  levels  of  lead  in  their  bodies  than  an 
considered  safe.  Of  that  6,000,  then  an  an 
astUnated  600  who  an  so  sick  they  should  be 
hospttaUxed  right  away,  they  said 

The  cumnt  screening  prooadun  Is  op- 
erated out  of  a  mobile  testing  facility.  Com- 
munity aides  knock  on  doors  In  the  neighbor- 
hood and  ask  pannts  to  bring  their  children 
to  the  trailer  for  testing.  The  test  Involves 
drawing  blood  from  the  arm  Into  a  small  con- 
tainer which  Is  taken  to  the  city's  teatlng 
lab  or  where  the  blood  is  tested  for  its  lead 
Itnl.—WaahtHffUm  Poat,  May  38,  1971. 

WISCONSIN 

Lead  poisoning  among  inner  city  children 
has  Isecome  so  seven  In  Milwaukee,  that 
Children's  Hospital  has  estaldl^ad  a  special 
clinic  to  provide  Improved  dlagnods,  treat- 
ment and  aftercare  of  lead  poisoning  victims. 
In  1967,  six  chlldnn  died  from  lead  poisoning, 
and  In  1970,  dose  to  50  youngsters  wen 
treated  for  the  poisoning.  None  have  died, 
but  an  undetermined  number  have  been  left 
mentally  retarded  or  otherwise  brain  dam- 
aged. 

Lead  poisoning  has  also  been  found  among 
racing  drivers  and  mechanics.  Several  yean 
ago,  a  lifllwa\ikee  surgeon.  Dr.  Michael  A. 
Polacek.  medical  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Auto  Club,  found  abnormally  high  amounts 
of  lead  in  the  blood  teats  of  two  nationally 
known  driven  who  had  been  hoqtltaliaed 
for  bums.  After  this  discovery,  Polacek  took 
blood  samplea  from  35  driven,  mechanics  and 
driver-mechanics  during  a  week  of  races. 
Mon  than  one-third  had  high  amounts  of 
lead:  3  had  such  high  levels  that  poisoning 
would  be  expected;  they  also  had  poisoning 
symptoms.  Including  abdominal  pain,  consti- 
pation, nausea,  muscle  weaknees  and  dizzi- 
ness. 

Upon  Investigating  the  three  poisoned  rac- 
ing membera,  Dr.  Richard  D.  Stewart,  chair- 
man of  environmental  medicine  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Wisconsin,  found  that  the  lead 
in  the  blood  of  driven  and  driver-mechanics 
was  unnlated  to  breathing  fumes  from  lead- 
ed gasoline  or  exhaust.  Instead,  it  was  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin  when  team  mem- 
ben  dismantled  engines  and  washed  the  parts 
in  kerosene. 

Contract  driven,  who  menly  drove  the 
can,  had  normal  blood  levels  of  lead.  But 
driven  who  also  worked  on  the  engines 
sometimes  had  a  high  blood  lead  level.  Indi- 
cating that  lead  poisoning  might  be  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  race  crashes. — MlUuaukee 
Journal,  Ootolier  4,  1970. 


PCB'S— THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ^ 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conceded  yester- 
day that  millions  of  chickens  fed  on  fish 
meal  contaminated  with  a  dangerous 
chemical — polychlorlnated  biphenyl — 
PCB — have  reached  the  marke^ilace  and 
in  turn  consumers'  nmitet  baskets. 

"Hie  potential  consequences  of  this  con- 
tamination are  stao^ring.  But  Just  as 
dismaying  is  the  fact  that  this  incident 
could  have  been  prevented  if  Fedeml 
agencies  had  lived  up  to  their  re^onsl- 
bllltifis  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
wdfare. 

For  2  years.  I  have  urged  the  a]n>ro- 
piii^  Federal  agendes  to  take  specific 
protective  measures  that  would  have 
safeguarded  the  public  from  the  haaardB 


of  PCB'S.  During  that  time  I  have  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agoicy  to 
take  specific  actlMis  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  well  as  fish,  wildlife, 
poultry,  and  livestock  from  the  hasards 
d  PCB'S. 

Yet  in  an  almost  unprecedented  dis- 
play of  callous  disregard  for  the  safety 
of  our  citizens,  that  action  was  not  forth- 
coming. The  results  are  now  tragically 
aroarent. 

And  despite  the  unfortunate  lesson  of 
this  massive  PCB  contaminatiim  of  poul- 
try, the  Federal  bureaucracy  still  has  not 
acted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  failure  of  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  In  this  aitire  matter  is  both  shock- 
ing and  inexcusable. 

In  view  of  the  unconscionable  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Congress  must  now  act. 

I  have  introduced  legislation — ^HJl. 
10085— to  prohibit  the  interstate  dls- 
trlbution  of  PCB's.  And  I  urge  that  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
Immediately  undertake  a  full  and  ex- 
haustive investigation,  not  only  of  the 
current  massive  contamlnaticn  of  poul- 
try and  the  need  tor  Federal  legislation 
to  control  this  deadly  chemical,  but  also 
into  the  indefensible  failure  of  Federal 
agencies  to  take  the  necessary  actions 
which  would  have  prevented  this  inci- 
dent. 

At  this  point  I  include  an  article  by 
Hank  Burchard  which  appeared  in  the 
July  29  Washington  Post  detailing  the 
extent  of  the  current  problem.  I  also  in- 
clude a  July  29  Washington  Evening  Star 
article  by  John  Fialka  on  PCB's. 

The  articles  foUow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

July  39,  1971] 

MiLuom  or  Chicxkns  Taimtxd 

(By  Hank  Burohard) 

The  Agricultun  Department  oonoedad  yaa- 
terday  that  millions  of  chickens  fed  on  fish 
meal  contaminated  with  a  DDT-llke  chemi- 
cal have  been  sold  in  stores  in  the  Waah- 
Ington  area  and  much  at  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  chemical,  polychlorlnated  biphenyls 
(PCB) ,  leaked  into  flah  meat  produced  at  a 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  plant  lietween  April  80 
and  mid-July,  nom  then  it  waa  wlddy  dls- 
tnirated  to  poultry  growen  and  hog  ralsen, 
mixed  into  up  to  800,000  tons  of  feed. 

Some  86  million  laroiling  chickens  alone  an 
sent  to  market  each  week  from  the  13  states 
when  feed  containing  the  fish  meal  waa 
sold.  How  many  of  thoae  chickens  consumed 
the  contaminated  feed  and  how  much  PCB 
waa  in  their  fleah  when  sdd  "cannot  be 
known,"  Dr.  Clayton  Teatter,  chief  of  Agri- 
cultun's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Survey, 
said  yesterday. 

Last  Friday,  Dr.  Fted  Pullerton  of  Agrlcul- 
tun's  Consumer  and  Markating  Service 
which  had  wlthhdd  aanounoement  of  tha 
PCB  affair  for  a  week,  said  then  vns  "no 
evidence  that  any  oontamlnatert  chickens 
have  reached  any  oonsnmer." 

Dr.  Teutter  ezplainad  tbe  appannt  con- 
tradiction this  way: 

"Then  waa  no  atatament  that  chickens 
fed  on  tha  i««nt%m1ntf^  fish  meal  had  not 
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weh>d  tlM  nuurkat.  Tha  rta^wMnat  mm  that 
tlwra  WM  no  OTldeno*  and  there  still  la 
none— that  any  at  the  marketed  ohlckana 
contained  more  PCB  than  the  5  parts  per 
million  ooxuldered  acceptable  by  the  goTem- 
ment." 

Asked  If  there  was  any  erldenoe  that 
chickens  containing  more  than  8  p.pjn.  had 
not  been  marketed.  Dr.  Teutter  said  an  an- 
nouncement on  the  results  of  field  testa 
would  be  made  by  the  department  today. 

In  any  case.  Dr.  Teutter  said,  "no  chickens 
fed  contaminated  meal  are  on  the  market 
now  and  none  will  be  released  for  market." 

Asked  If  the  same  could  be  said  for  frosen 
chickens  and  chicken  meat  xised  In  the  pro- 
duction of  soups,  hot  dogs  and  other  foods. 
Dr.  Teutter  referred  the  queetlon  to  Dr. 
Pullerton,  who  could  not  be  reached  yester- 
day afternoon  or  last  night. 

The  effects  of  PCB  upon  hiuuins.  If  any, 
are  not  known.  It  has  been  shown  to  cause 
low  fertility  In  fowl  and  liver  damage  In 
rats,  and  Is  thought  by  many  scientists  to 
be  a  serious  long-term  danger  to  man  and 
animals 

Dr.  Teutter  said  the  public  "should  not 
be  unduly  alarmed"  over  the  PCB  case.  "It 
Is  not  worthwhile  to  worry  the  consumer 
now  about  something  he  ate  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  hasn't  affected  my  consumption  of  chick- 
en. As  far  as  we  know  every  chicken  sitting 
on  every  shelf  Is  safe  and  wholesome." 

Bep.  William  Pitta  Ryan  (D-N.T.),  who 
Monday  filed  a  blU  that  would  outlaw  all 
production  or  use  of  PCB  in  the  United 
States,  said  yeaterday  he  was  "shocked  and 
outraged"  by  the  government's  handling  of 
tbe  case. 

'They're  Just  playing  guessing  gamea,"  he 
•aid.  "The  setting  of  the  S  parts  per  million 
■tandard  was  purely  arbitrary  In  the  first 
place.  Prom  aU  we  can  find,  the  kotloo  of 
Agriculture  and  PDA  (Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration) has  been  Insuffldent  to  say 
the  least. 

"They've  hushed  up  earlier  PCB  con- 
tamination cases  and  delayed  announcement 
In  this  case  until  the  chickens  had  been 
sold.  Ihls  la  tmoonadonable  neglect  In  a  alt- 
uatlOQ  of  staggering  potenUal  harm." 

Rep.  Ryan  said  he  would  call  for  heatings 
not  only  on  his  bill  but  "Into  Agriculture 
and  PDA's  conduct." 

Used  since  before  World  War  n  until  re- 
cently In  a  wide  range  of  produots.  PCB  has 
made  Its  way  into  the  worldwide  web  of  life 
and  has  been  fotind  in  tlah,  wild  Mrds  (up  to 
1,000  ppm  ) ,  human  fat  and  human  moth- 
er'a  milk  (up  to  .08  p.pjn.). 

Monaanto  Corp.,  sole  producers  of  PCB  In 
the  U.8.  and  In  the  United  Kingdom,  lact 
year  sto|q;>ed  all  sales  of  the  chemical  esoqrt 
for  "olosed-aystem"  uses  in  heavy  equipment 
equipment  and  lndu«trlal  heating  equipment 
such  as  the  sterilizer  In  the  Wilmington 
plant  irtiere  the  fish  meal  was  contaminated. 

In  that  case,  PCB  leaked  from  the  ma- 
chinery Into  the  fish  meal  undetected  for 
about  la  weaka.  The  discovery  was  made  only 
after  one  of  the  plant's  customers  found  that 
hla  nhlftkena  were  «i<^ir«rHTig  and  becoming 
infertile. 

The  onstomer.  Holly  Parma,  Inc.,  a  major 
auiq>Iler  of  chickens  to  Washington  markets, 
Ceatad  the  feed,  then  notified  Monsanto, 
which  traced  the  source  and  alerted  PDA. 
Holly  Parms  destroyed  77,000  chU^ens. 

TIM  oontamlnatlcn  went  undetected  until 
tbat  time  beoaoae  no  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment regularly  tests  marketed  fiesh  for 
PCB. 

(Ptom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
J\Uy  »,  1971] 

PttH  Mbal  Coifarr:  Pnuc  Is  CmuiMe  Suapici 

Chzmxcai, 

(By  J<dm  Plalka) 

PCB  Is  the  shorthand  name  of  a  family  of 

210  chemical  substances,  some  of  which  have 


had  widespread  use  In' the  United  Statea  slnoe 
the  eaily  1880s. 

Because  of  mounting  evidence  that  the 
PCBa  are  toxic  to  animals  and,  like  DDT,  do 
not  easily  break  down  In  nature,  the  Mon- 
santo Company,  the  nation's  sole  manufac- 
turer of  PCBs,  has  been  quietly  moving  vari- 
ous products  containing  It  off  the  market. 

By  last  August,  according  to  William  B. 
Papageorge.  manager  of  envlroiunent  pro- 
tection for  Monsanto,  the  company  had 
stopped  selling  It  except  for  use  In  cloeed 
systems,  such  as  In  large  electric  trans- 
formers, heat  transfer  units  and  In  electric 
capacitors. 

It  was  felt  that  It  woiUd  be  highly  unlikely 
that  the  chemical  could  pose  a  danger  when 
Its  use  was  restricted  to  such  closed  systems, 
Papageorge  explained. 

NOBTH  CAXOLINA  LEAK 

But  In  mid-July  a  heat  exchange  unit, 
used  in  a  [riant  in  WUmlngton,  N.C.,  In  a 
proceae  designed  to  remove  the  bacteria  from 
Imported  fish  meal,  was  found  to  be  leaking. 

The  result  was  the  possibility  that  millions 
of  chickens  and  other  livestock  may  have 
been  eating  contaminated  feed. 

According  to  Rep.  William  P.  Ryan,  D-NT, 
who  has  been  studying  the  effects  of  the 
chemical  for  two  years,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  danger  has  been  known  for  many  months. 

Ryan  Introduced  a  hUl  Monday  which 
would  ban  the  sale  of  PCBs  in  the  United 
States.  He  told  the  House  that  he  has  urged 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  repeatedly  to  Iwin  PCBs. 

Today,  he  called  for  hearings  on  his  bill 
and  the  Inaction  by  the  federal  agencies. 

The  leakage  In  Wilmington,  he  said, 
"tragically  lUustrates  the  failure  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  preventive  action 
against  the  unconscionable  use  of  this  deadly 
chemical." 

AOMnnSTaATION   BIIX 

The  Nixon  administration  meanwhile,  la 
pushing  for  legislation  that  coiild  lead  to 
tight  regulation  of  industrial  chemicals  like 
PCB. 

Warren  Mulr  of  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  said  today  that  the  PCBs 
are  a  good  example  of  toxic  substances  not 
adequately  covered  under  existing  law. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Clean  Water 
Act,  the  federal  government  could  draw  up 
standards  that  might  regulate  the  discharge 
of  PCBs  Into  the  air  or  water.  Tills  has  not 
been  done. 

TTie  administration's  Toxic  Sutjstances  Act, 
due  for  hearings  next  week  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  would  permit  the 
government  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
everyday  use  of  such  chemicals  as  well  as 
regulating  them  as  effluents. 

The  evidence  that  PCBs,  like  DDT,  can  con- 
centrate and  travel  through  the  food  chain 
was  discovered  by  Swedish  scientists  In  1966, 
when  they  found  the  chemical  in  the  car- 
casses of  large  birds  of  prey,  primarily  eagles. 
lAter  they  found  it  in  other  birds,  fish  and 
evergreen  needles.  Slnoe  then  It  has  been 
found  in  man. 

In  teats  on  mice,  it  causes  liver  damage 
and  birth  defects. 

TWO  KAHI.Tm  CASKS 

According  to  Rep.  Ryan,  federal  authrattlea 
have  already  had  notice  of  two  instances 
where  state  auth<»ltiea,  alarmed  by  PCB  con- 
tamination, have  had  to  remove  large  quan- 
tities of  food  from  the  market. 

In  1970,  he  stated,  the  Campbell's  Soup 
Company  discovered  that  a  shipment  of 
chickens  it  received  from  New  Tork  state  con- 
tained a  high  percentage  of  one  type  of  PCB. 


Tha  llnr  Tork  State  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture  ultimately  deetroyeia  146,000  «*»ckWM 
and  traced  the  chemical  to  plastic  wrapping 
used  to  package  chicken  feed.  Rep.  Ryan 
said. 

That,  same  year,  Rep.  Ryan  said,  the  OtoUt 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  fo\md  a 
residue  of  PCB  In  milk.  They  removed  a 
large  quantity  from  the  market  and  traced 
the  chemical  to  a  material  used  to  line  slloa, 
where  cattle  feed  was  stored. 

■saotly  how  much  PCB  U  still  being  pro- 
duced la  a  secret  which  Monsanto,  the  sole 
manufactiner,  refuses  to  dlsoloae. 

DEVKIX)PXD   m   1930'S 

According  to  Papageorge,  a  chemical  en- 
gineer, PCB,  (»■  polychlorlnated  blphenyl, 
was  first  developed  in  the  early  1930b  by  the 
Swann  Chemical  Co.  in  Annlston,  Ala.,  ^wd 
later  taken  over  by  Monaanto. 

Until,  recently,  PCBs  were  marketed  ta 
scxne  industrial  paints,  coatings,  inks,  and  in 
some  plastlca. 

Now,  because  of  Monsanto's  change  in 
marketing  poUcy,  it  is  produced  only  for  use 
as  an  Insulator  in  capacitors,  an  electric 
device  found  in  home  air  conditioners;  as  a 
coolant  in  transformers;  and  as  a  fire  resist- 
ant medium  in  heat  exchange  imits. 

According  to  Papageorge,  total  removal  of 
PCBs  from  some  of  these  closed  system  uses 
will  be  "next  to  impossible." 

He  pointed  out  that  large  cities  Ln  the  UA 
and  many  other  countries  use  electric  trans- 
formers containing  PCB  because  It  is  an 
explosion  proof  coolant,  allowing  the  trans- 
formers to  be  safely  used  in  densly  populated 
areas. 

There  is  no  substitute  chemical  with  the 
same  properties  and  switching  to  a  different 
cooling  system,  such  as  air  or  gas.  would 
mean  drastically  redesigning  the  transform- 
ers in  use,  he  said. 

"Our  entire  electrical  system  depends  on 
It,"  concluded  Papageorge.  "BMeve  me,"  he 
added,  "if  we  could  get  out  of  this  business, 
we  would." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AspnrALL,  from  3:30  pjn..  July  30. 
1971,  to  noon,  August  2, 1971,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPBCTIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f  ollowiiig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Crank),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNDLXY,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MiLLXR  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Harvxy.  today,  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HooAN,  on  July  30,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Crank,  on  August  4,  for  1  hour. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS) ,  to  revise  and  extoid 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Fraskr,  today,  for  5  minutes.  ti 

Mr.  Prztkr  of  North  Carolina,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OoNZALKz.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PiTQUA,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reitss,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DoRN,  on  August  5.  for  60  minutes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  ctoisent,  permission  to 
levise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BKNNKTT.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  pubUc  works  bill  today. 

Mr.  BoiiABS,  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
ronarks  on  the  conference  repoTt  on  H  Jl 
9382  and  include  tables. 

Mr.  PiJiTOH  of  Pennsylvania  during 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  0382  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Whittxn,  Immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bvins  of  Tennessee 
during  general  debate  on  HJl.  10090  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Vandxs  Jagt,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hathaway  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clash  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today . 

Mr.  ItfATSTTNAGA,  to  revisc  and  extend 
his  remarks  preceding  the  vote  on  the 
Mink  amendment. 

Mrs.  HKC3CLKR  of  Massachusetts,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remaiics  prior  to 
vote  on  HJR.  10090. 

Mr.  Randall,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  vote 
on  the  Hathaway  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Crank)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  ESHLEICAN. 
Mr.  FiNDLKY. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Stafforo. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instiances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  ScHioTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  CoLLira  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boggs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Carxy  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldik  in  sevm  instances. 


Mr.  CiLLXs. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bxgich  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  DuNAN. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  ln«tancet. 
Mr.  Danibls  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hahna  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Frasxr  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarzcx  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  RoxrsR. 

Mr.  Nix  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Moorhbad  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED  BTTiTfl  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  ttiat 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Faith 
M.  Lewis  Hochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J.  Lewis  Keithley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy  A. 
Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis:  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and,  Frederick  L.  Baa- 
ton; 

H.R.  7109.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develc^- 
ment,  construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
pttrpoeee; 

H.R.  9020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  process  egg  products  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  act  for  a  cwtaln  period  of 
time;  and 

Hit.  9270.  An  act  mAicing  appropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J.  Lewis  Kelthley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy  A. 
Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and,  Frederick  L.  Bea- 
ton; ' 

Hit.  4762.  An  aot  to  amend  section  6066 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  exchange  of  medical  Informa- 
tion; 

HJt.  7109.  An  act  to  auth<n1ze  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeron&uitlcs  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  9020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  procees  egg  produots  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  act  for  a  certain  period 
of  time;  and 

HJft.  9270.  Making  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture-environmental and  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1073,  and  for  other  pm^xieee. 


Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  ttiat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocordincdx 
(at  8  o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
July  30, 1971.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executiv* 
communicatfams  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  licensiu«,  certification,  and  aooradl- 
tatlon  for  practice  or  employment  of  health 
personnel,  pursuant  to  section  799A  of  the 
PubUe  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  of  the  UH. 
metric  study,  conducted  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-473; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe, transmitting  the  third  in  the  series  of 
Interim  reports  stemming  from  the  VS. 
metric  study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-473;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  ninth  in  the  series  of 
Interim  reports  concerning  varioiis  aspeeta 
of  the  VB.  metric  study,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  00-472;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  copies  of  tha 
notice  and  standard  proposed  to  be  promul- 
gated concerning  flammabUlty  of  chUdrenIi 
aleepwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FOTelgn  Commerce. 

RSCBVXD    FtoM    TRS    COMPTSOIXER    OXN^UU. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtea,  tranamlttlng  a 
report  on  Ineffective  controls  over  program 
requirements  relating  to  medically  needy 
persons  covered  by  medicaid.  Social  and  Re- 
habUltatlon  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govenunent  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HKNDERSON:  Oommlttee  on  Poet 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service.  HJt.  8628.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide equaUty  of  treatment  for  marrlsd 
women  Federal  employees  with  respect  to 
preference  eligible  employment  bentfts. 
cost-of-living  allowances  in  foreign  areas, 
and  regulations  concerning  marttal  status 
generaUy,  and  for  other  purposes;  wMh 
amendments  (Rept.  93-416) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Oommlttee  on  Pa«t 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  HA.  8086.  A  bUI 
relating  to  age  requirements  for  Appc/iaX- 
ments  to  positions  In  executive  agencies  and 
in  the  competltlTe  service;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  93-416).  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
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mlttee  of  tlM  WhOto  Boum  on  tlie  Btete 
of  th«  Union. 

Mr.  UENUBRSON:  Oommtttoe  on  Poet 
Office  and  CItU  Serrioe.  UA.  86M.  A  bm  to 
prarlde  onxtim»  p«j  for  Intarmtttaiit  and 
part-tlma  Oencnl  Bchedule  employvM  wtio 
work  In  excflos  of  40  hours  In  a  wuikWMk 
(R«pt.  93-417) .  RaferrMl  to  the  Cominlttee  of 
the  Whole  Home  on  the  State  of  Uie  UnUm. 
Mr.  HKNDKB80N:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CItU  Serrlce.  HA.  9442.  A  bUl  to 
antborlaa  compenaatlon  for  five  Generai  Ac- 
counting Office  poaltlooa  at  rates  not  to  ez- 
eeed  the  rate  for  Kneutlve  Stdiadule  Level 
XV  (Bept.  No.  03-418) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hooae  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  TATIiOK:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  97B8.  A  bill  to  authortae 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
T4nooln  HcHne  National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  Tlllnols.  and  for  other  purposas 
(Bept.  No.  93-419).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unkm. 

Mr.  STAOOKBS:  Committee  on  Intestate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HH.  1074.  A  bill  to 
amend  sectloi  a30(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
maroe  Act  to  permit  motor  carriers  to  file 
annual  reports  on  the  baata  of  a  18  period  ac- 
counting year;  with  an  amendment  (Rif>t. 
No.  99-430.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOKR8:  Ocmmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommarce.  HB.  9361.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  that  certain  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  shaU 
be  eligible  to  operate  amateur  radio  stations 
In  the  United  Stetes  and  to  hold  licenses  for 
their  stations  (Rept.  No.  93-431) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unkm. 

Mr.  O'MXILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reedutlon  670.  A  reetdutlon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  wi^  9910.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19fll.  and  for 
other  purposes  (R^t.  No.  93-433).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  OOLMKR:  Cnnmlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Reaolutlon  671.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  3390.  An  act  to  amend 
sections  107  and  700  of  UUe  33,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  and  to  National  Ouard  teeh- 
nlolans,  raspeuttrrty  (Rept.  No.  09-438) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Hoose  Calendar. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  KH.  701.  a  bni  to 
amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
Act  of  March  16.  1034.  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  to 
establish  the  fee  for  such  Btanq>;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-434) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoIumbU.  HA.  7060.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  establishment  of  health  standards  for 
employees  food  service  establishments  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  99-426).  Referred  to  the  Ocm- 
mlttee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUherlea.  HA.  7117.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1907  to  expedite  the  relmburssment  of  UB. 
vMsel  owners  for  chargea  paid  by  them  for 
the  release  at  vBssela  and  crews  illegally 
stfasd  by  foreign  countries,  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  therein  rtfatlng  to  the  ool- 
leotlon  of  claims  against  such  foreign  coun- 
trtea  for  amounts  so  reimbursed  and  for 
certain  other  amounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
posas; with  amendmenta  (Rapt.  No.  93- 
430).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoosa  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Oommlttee  on  the  DU- 


trlct  of  Ccdumbla.  HA.  8744.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Ccdumbla  Police  and  Flre- 
menlB  Salary  Act  of  1968  (Bept.  No.  93-437) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMTTiTiAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HA.  0680.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorise the  Commlsaloiter  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  agreementa  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  oonoemlng  the  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  cortaln  motor  vehicles  (Rept.  No. 
03-438).  Refwred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  arrAGOKRS:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  For^gn  Commerce.  HA.  7048.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1084,  as  amended,  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal- 
State  Joint  board  to  recommend  uniform 
procedures  for  determining  what  part  of  the 
property  and  expenses  of  communication 
common  carriers  shall  be  considered  as  used 
in  interstate  or  foreign  communication  toll 
service,  and  what  part  of  such  pn^;>erty  and 
expenses  shall  be  considered  as  used  In  Intra- 
state and  exchange  service,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Bept.  No.  93-420) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wbole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMnXAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbla.  HA.  2895.  A  biU  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  prao- 
tloe  of  podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia", 
i4>proved  May  33,  1918,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  03-480) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BnJJS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  public 
bills  and  resolutioDs  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BROOKS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
jAcxtss,  Mr.  Wau>ii,  Mr.  DAmxLsoN, 
Mr.   McClort,   Mr.   Smith   of   New 
York.  Mr.  Rau^back,  Mr.  WraoiNS, 
Mr.  KxATiNG,  Mr.  McKsviit,  Mr.  Ab- 
BTTT,  Mr.  AsPiHAU.,  Mr.  Bakbb,  Mr. 
BaamcAN,  Mr.  Bbothiix  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Cabbt  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Collhtb  of  Texas,   Mr.   Coirra,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Foltom  of 
Tsnneesee,  Mr.  Oaovsa,  Mr.  Halpkbn, 
Mr.  Hakna,  and  Mr.  Howabd)  : 
HA.  10186.  A  bUi  to  authorlae  the  merger 
of    two    or    more    professional    basketball 
leagues,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BROOKS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Joins  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  KxrrKxif- 
dall.    Mr.    Matkias    of    California, 
Mr.  Masbou.  Ur.  MoKat,  Mr.  Moox- 
axAO,   Mr.   Parpia,   Mr.   Pazrxa   of 
North  CaroUaa,   Mr.  QunxKN,   Mr. 
BTTHinEU,    Mr.    Jambs    V.  Stamton, 
Mr.    Wtatt,    Mr.    Llotd,    and    Mr. 
Kbmp): 
tfA.  10180.  A  bin  to  authorlBS  the  merger 
at    two    or    more    i>rofesslonal    basketball 
leagpes,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jadldary. 

By  M^.  PRICK  of  Texas: 
HA.  10187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ol 
Joly  8,  1908,  to  authorise  that  Secretary  ot 
Agrlooltiire  to  cooperate  with  central  amar- 
Ican  countries  In  the  control  and/or  eradi- 
cation of  any  communicable  fllsease  of  ani- 
mals In  order  to  protect  the  livestock  and 
poultry  Indxistriee  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Apiculture. 

HA.  10188.  A  MU  to  amend  tba  set  of 
February  38.  1047,  as  amandiwl,  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  to  oooptrate 
with  tha  Bepuhllc  of  Mezloo  In  the  control 
and/or  aradlcatlon  of  any  communicable  dls- 
MBS  of  anhnals  In  ordar  to  protect  the  Ilve- 
stodi  and  poultry  ImtiMliUs  ct  the  UBMsd 
States:  to  tba  Oonuatttoa  on  Agrteultur*. 


Br  X^.  AOAMB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KAic,  Wb.  BmaMD,  Mr.  Bosroir,  Mr. 
Oasjnn'.  Mr*.  OKanouc.  Mr.  Ote- 
Bova,  M:r.  DsuxmacK,  Mr.  Dbxhw, 
Mk.  Bnsao,  Mrs.  aaaaao.  Mr.  Hat. 
rmat.  Ifr.  Haaanwroir.  Mr.  Hawnm, 
Mr.  OBMioaa,  Mr.  Bkxs  of  Watfi- 
Ington.  Mr.  Mammaaa.  Mr.  m*»oix 
Mrs.  Mnnc,  Mr.  Moias,  Mr.  Pbllt, 
Mr.  PoDsix,  Mr.  Pncs  ot  minols,  Mr. 
Boonro,  and  Mr.  WainB) : 
HA.  10180.  A  bOI  to  amend  the  PubUe 
Weeks  and  Bonnomin  Develoinient  Act  of 
1066,  as  amsfnrted.  to  aetabUA  an  emecgenoy 
Fsdend  eoonomlo  aaslstanoe  program,  to  ao- 
tbcrlse  the  President  to  dedare  araae  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  eoonnmlc  and 
emptoymant  ortterla  to  be  economic  dlnstsr 
areas,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuUlc  Works. 

By    Mr.    ADAMB    (for    himself,   Ut. 
RsawTH,  Mr.  Hatbawat,  Mr.  Mms. 
Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Ohablbb  H.  Waatai, 
Mr.  McCosMATK,  and  Mr.  Sabbahbb)  : 
HA.   10100.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1066,  as  amended,  to  eetaMlsh  an  «nergency 
Federal  eoonomlo  assistance  program,  to  an- 
thortse  the  President  to  declare  arses  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and  em- 
ployment criteria  to  be  eoonomle  disast* 
areea.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Piddle  Wcrks. 

By  Mr.  BKLL  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
McClobkbt,  and  MT.  Roooro) : 
HA.  10101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Eoonomle 
Opportunity  Act  of  1064  to  estaUlah  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bakxb,  Mr. 
COMTX,  Mr.  Dknt.  Mr.  Mnnn.i.,  Mr. 

SCHXBZBXLI,    Mr.    SZKKB,    ISl.    Sl<«CK, 

Mr.  WAOooNma,  and  Mr.  Wtmax)  : 
HA.  10103.  A  bill  to  continue  the  eipanslon 
of  International  trade  and  thereby  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  pvirposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COUOHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AaotTBiZK,  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  Bboom- 
mcLD,  Mr.  BusKB  of  Florida,  Mn. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Danixl. 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dowohus,  Mr.  En,- 
Bxao,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Flowbbs,  Mr. 
FoBSTTRx,  Mr.  FaxNZKL,  Mr.  Fdltow 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  GoooLiira,  iln. 
Qbasso,  Mr.  OuDx.  Mr.  Halpbut,  Mr. 
Haitsex  of  Idaho,  Mr.  HAasntaros, 
Mr.  Hasthtos,  Mrs.  Hbcict.^  of  Mss- 
sachusetts.  Mr.  HlLaroaxi,  and  Mr. 
Hicxs  of  Washington) : 
HA.  10198.  A  bUl  to  advance  by  1  year  the 
standard  deduction  provisions  of  tbe  Tax  Re- 
form Act  ot  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Wsjs 
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By  Mr.  COUOHLIN  (for  hlmsdf.  Un. 
HxcKS  of  Maiwarhusetts.  Mr.  Hooax, 
Mr.  HObton,  Mr.  Kbmp,  Mr.  Lvjam, 
Mr.  MoCLOBKXT,  Mr.  MCDaob,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  MOlloham,  Mr. 
MOaoAK,  Mr.  l&>asB,  Mr.  RtnasATK, 
Mr.  Rnoi.B.  Mr.  Bobison  of  New  Tok, 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Roonxt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  RtnnfZLs,  Mr.  Rni>PB,  MT. 
Satlox,  Mr.  ScHznzB,  Mr.  Scbwxh- 
oxL,  Mr.  Shoup,  and  Mr.  Tttows): 
HA.  10194.  A  bill  to  advance  l>y  1  year  the 
standard  deduction  provisions  of  the  Tax  B^ 
form  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COUOHLIN  (for  hlms^,  Mr. 
MCCOBMACK,  Mr.  VSTSST.  Mr.  Wabs, 
Mr.  Wn.MAMS,  Mr.  Tatbon,  and  Mr. 

ZWACH)  : 

HA.  10196.  A  bm  to  advanee  by  1  year  the 
standard  deduction  provisions  at  the  Tax  B»- 
form  Act  of  1960;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Wsfs 
and  Meane. 


By  Mr.  FAUNTROT  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Aaauo,  Mr.  Aoams,  Mr.  Aspnr,  MT. 
BAonxo,  Mr.  BaoxcH,  Mr.  Butoham, 
Mr.  BoLUNO,  Mr.  BuKioxr,  Mr.  Kas- 
TXNMxaa,   Mr.    LBaoErr.   Mr.    Mat- 

SXTNOA,     Mr.     MBTCALR.     Mr.     MiKVA, 

and  Mr.  McCobmack)  : 
HA.  10106.  A  bill  to  provide  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTBOY  (for  hlmeeU,  Mrs. 

Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Coktsbs, 

Mr.  Dbllums,  Mr.  Dioos,  Mr.  Dow, 

Mr.  EnjBBG,  Mr.  Moiax,  Mr.  Pbpfsb, 

Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ram  of  New  York, 

and  Mr.  Rees)  : 

HA  10107.  A  bill  to  provide  home  rule  for 

the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  District  of  Colvmibia. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frabeb,  Mr.  FItBNZEL,  Birs.   Obasso, 
Mr.    Halfbbn,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  MCKinnxt,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  RooiNo.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.  ScBEtTXB,  Mr.  RaniEBT.fNO,  and  Mr. 
Stoxbs)  : 
H.R.  10198.  A  bill  to  provide  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HA.  10199.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  entitlement  to  health  insurance  under 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
not  bcur  tbe  availability  of  certain  contract 
health  services  under  such  chapter  in  the 
case  of  certain  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of   the   uniformed  services   and  their 
dependents;    to  the   Committee  on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Otnnt,  Mr.  Hammexschmidt,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hosmex,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 

SCHWXNGEL,        Mr.        SESELrOB,       Mr. 

Steigeb  of  Arlsona,  and  Mr.  Thonx)  : 
HA.  10300.  A  bill  to  provide  new  penal- 
ties for  the  use,  poeseselon,  sale,  or  transfer 
of  a  narcotic  drug,  marijuana,  or  a  depres- 
sant or  simulant  substance  tor  members  of 
the  armed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HA.  10201.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  narcotic  drug  users  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HA.  10202.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  drug  dependent  former 
servicemen  In  Veterans'  Administration 
faclUtiee;  to  the  Commltee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Asfinall,  Mr.  Satlob. 
Mr.  HosBCEB,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  Bab- 
INO,  Mr.  Tatlob,  Mr.  Skubitx,  Mr. 
Udall,   Mr.   McClube,   Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,   Mr.   Steuieb   of   Arisona, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Dellxn- 
back,   Mr.    Kazxn,    Mr.    Camp,   Mr. 
RoNCAUO,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  McKxvitt, 
Mr.  SxBELius.  Mr.  Texky.  Mr.  Hsir- 
SEN  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  C^bdova)  : 
HR.   10303.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Water 
Reeourcea  Act  of  1064,  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  water  reeourcea  reaearch  In- 
stitutea.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  imnilftr  Affairs. 
ByMr.MAZZOLI: 
HA  10304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Beotirlty  Act  of  1047,  as  amended,  to  keep 
the  Congreaa   better   informed   on   matters 
rdating  to  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
cnrity   by    providing    It    with    Intelligence 
informaUon  obtained  by  the  Central  In- 
teUigence    Agency    and    with    analysis    of 


such  Information  by  rach  Agency;   to  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Servloee. 
ByMr.  NEU3BN: 

HA.  10306.  A  bill  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  exercise  of  congressional  and  Ex- 
ecutive powers  over  the  use  of  any  Aimsd 
Forces  of  the  United  Statea  In  military 
hoetUltlea,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Bulee. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 

HA.  10306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  Income  tax 
simpllflcatlon,  reform,  and  relief  for  email 
buainees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  PURCKLL: 
HA.  10207.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  broaden  and 
expand  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcult\ire  to  cooperate  with  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral American  countrlea  to  prevent  or  retard 
oommtinlcable  diseases  of  >n>m«.iB  where 
the  Secretary  deems  such  action  «■■  nsmiy 
to  protect  the  livestock  and  related  indus- 
tries of  tbe  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiire. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dbinan,  Mr.  Link,  and  Mr.  McCox- 
kack) : 
HA.  10308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorise 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  66  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 

dbuon  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Asfin,  Mr. 

Buxton,  Mr.  Collins  of  nilnols,  Mr. 

DiNGELL,  1^.  E^DWAKos  Of  California, 

Mr.  Halpzkn,  Mr.  Maddkn,  Mr.  Mikva, 

Mr.  CHaxa,  Mr.  RT»nT.s,  Mr.  Seibbb- 

LiNG,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

HA.   10209.  A  bill   to  amend  the  act  of 

November  5,  1966  (80  Stet.  1300),  providing 

for  the  establishment  of  tbe  Indiana  Dunes 

National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

ByMr.  SLACK: 
HA.  10210.  A  bUI   to  provide  addlUonal 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abbitt,   Mr.   BaoYHiLL   of  '\^rglnla. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Satt^wield,    Mr.    Scorr,    and    Mr. 
Wampleb)  : 
HR.  10311.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  merger 
of    two    or    more    professional    basketball 
leagues;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMrs.  ABZUO: 
HA.  10313.  A  bill  providing  for  the^  election 
of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Oeage  Nation 
of  Indians;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  10318.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  judgment  funds  of  the  Oeage 
Nation  of  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bbade- 
MAs,  Mr.  Bubton,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr. 
DELLxncs,  Mr.  Edwabos  of  California, 
Mr.   OoLDWATEx,   Mrs.    OxASso,   Mr. 
Halpixn,  Mr.  Haxxinoton,  Mr.  Haw- 
Knrs,  Mt.  HscHLxx  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  HObton,  Mr.  Kastsnmxibb,  Mr. 
EUxa,  Mr.  Krxoa.  Mr.  I^nt,  and  MT. 
LoNO  of  Iteryland) : 
HR.  10314.  A  bill  to  eetabllsh  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  req>ect  to  wild  pred- 
atory mammals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Oonmilttee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 
Flaherlee. 


HA.  10316.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  30,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
letter  maU  to  Senators  and  RepreeentaUvee 
in  Congreea  at  no  cost  to  the  aender.  and  tat 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DKNT   (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 

PSBKOfS)  : 

HA.  10316.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  en^iloyment  across  State  linee 
without  substantial  loss  of  rsdrement  b«ie- 
flte  through  eetabllahment  of  a  Mderal-State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Bducatian 
and  LalxK-. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

HA.  10317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  38,  1047,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bepuhllc  of  Mexloo  in  the  control 
and/or  eradication  of  any  oommunlcable  dis- 
ease of  animals  in  ordw  to  protect  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  Industries  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HA.  10218.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
6. 1068,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  to  cooperate  with  Central  American 
countriee  in  the  control  and/or  eradication 
of  any  communicable  disease  of  animals  In 
order  to  protect  the  livestock  and  poultry 
Industrlee  of  the  United  Stetee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HA.  10310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
in  order  to  oonXorm  to  Federal  law,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dts- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARO: 

HA.  10330.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Marin  CounUes.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 

HA.  10331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  6,  1068,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  in  the  control  and/or  eradica- 
tion of  any  oommunlcable  disease  of  antTn^i^ 
In  order  to  protect  the  livestock  and  poultry 
industries  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

E^KHAXDT)  : 

HA.  10222.  A  bUl  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
using  the  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways in  order  to  promote  and  reg\ilate  inter- 
state commerce;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Andxxson  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
SiKxs,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Yatxon,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Chaklxs  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Rttnnels,  Mr. 
MErcAi.PE,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Caxey  of  New  York) : 
HA.  10233.  A  bUl  to  authorize  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  discharged  from 
active  military  service  by  reason  of  physical 
disability  when  such  members  are  suffering 
from  drug  dependency,  to  authorize  the  civil 
commitment  of  such  members  after  their  dis- 
charge, to  provide  for  the  review  of  less  than 
honorable  discharges  granted  to  oerteln  mem- 
bers and  the  issuance  of  new  dischargee  in 
certain  cases,   and  for   other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HA.  10334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational  aaslst- 
anoe allowancea  on  behalf  at  at  to  certain 
tilgible  veterans  pursuing  programs  of  edu- 
cation under  chapter  84  of  suoh  title,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;   to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans' Affairs. 
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HJA-loaas.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  at  IMM  to  prorlde  that  the  flnt 
$6,000  of  compensation  paid  t6  firemen  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  ot  PennsjrlTaiiU  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Tatboit, 

Mr.  DOKoanx,  Bir.  Moan,  Mr.  Dam- 

ms  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rblviobki, 

Mr.    RosmrKowsKi.    Mr.    Kaltwuk, 

Mr.  BUHWEWUB..  BCr.  Cottohuh.  Hx. 

Nix.    Mr.    Bnvm,    Mr.    Bubkx  at 

Florida,  Ur.  BoanrrBAi,,  ux.  Wn.- 

UAMs.  Mr.  Omaoita.  Mr.  Fowttbs. 

Mr.     AmmsQK     of     nUnoU,     Mr. 

Ohablis  H.  Whaok.  Iilr.  Mowaoam, 

Mr.  HoaroM.  Mr.  Bsasoo,  Mr.  Blam- 

TOif,  and  Mr.  Matstthaoa). 

HJL  lOOM.  A  blU  to  amend  tlM  InteraUte 

dommeroe  Act  to  provide  inereaaed  flnea  tor 

vtatatlon  of  the  motor  oazrler  aafety  regula- 

ttoDS,  to  extend  the  apj^leation  of  civil  pen- 

altlaa  to  an  matMooB  at  the  motor  oaziler 

mtatf  regulatlooa,  to  permit  siupenalon  or 

revoeatUm  at  operiittng  ilghta  for  violation  of 

safety  regulatlona.  and  for  ottMr  purpoaes;  to 

the  Oommtttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


By  Mr.  BOONKY  of  PemuylTanla  (far 
himself,   Mrs.   Obasso,   Mrs.   Abedo, 
Mr.  JoHHsoN  of  PanxiaylTanla,  and 
Mr.  OsKxir  of  Pennsylvania) : 
HR.  10027.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Increased  flnee  for 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  i^)pllcatlon  of  civil  pta- 
altlee  to  all  vlolattona  of  the  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations,  to  permit  suspension  or 
revocation  of  operating  rights  for  violation 
of  safety  regulations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TTERNAN    (tar   himself,   Mr. 
Aboubxzk,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way,  Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Halpkrn,  Mr. 
EcBXRG,  Mr.  Hasbincton,  Mr.  Bhasco, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ad- 
OABBO,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr     Dklloms,    Mr.    Moasx.    Mr.    9r 
OxRMAiN,  Mr.  RosxNTHAL,  and  Mr. 
Link)  : 
HJt.  10228.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
power  grid  system,  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing an  adequate  and  reliable  low-coet  elec- 
tric power  supply  consistent  with  the  en- 
hancement of  environmental  values  and  the 
preservation  of  competition  In  the  electric 
power  industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  WILXXA.MS: 
HJl.  10238.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
certain  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  for 
the   purpose   of   making   employemnt   con- 
tracts to  play  professional  sports  with  cer- 
tain college  athletes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.B.  10230.  A  blU  to  amend  the  BUingual 
Xducatlon  Act  with  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  schools  In  which  programs  under 
such  act  may  be  carried  out;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

himself,    Mr.    Mazzou.    Mi.    Mekva, 

Mr.  Obkt,  Mr.  Pktsxx,  Mr.  Ptxrxs  of 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rxxa.  Mr.  Rxm  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Roomo,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 

RosBMTHAi..  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Rtan, 

Mr.  Sasbaiixb,  Mr.  Satlos,  Mr.  Tnoi- 

HAM,  Mr.  Waloix.  and  iSx.  Wtman)  : 

H.R.  10231.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 

policy   and  program  with  respect  to   wild 

predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purpoees; 


to  the  Committee  on  Bferehant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  TsDnaasee: 
HJt.  10232.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pablle 
Healtb  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology; to  the  Committee  on  mterstate  and 
Voralgn  Ooouueroe. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
HJ1.1028S.  A  bin  to  designate  a  certain 
traflic  circle  In  the  DIstrlot  of  Columbia  as 
the  "Benito  Juares  Clrele":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MooaaxAD) : 
H.R.  10234.  A  bin  making  approprlatiOQS 
to  the  President  for  the  devel(q>meiit  of  a 
prototype  desalting  plant  In  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Approfwlatlons. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLBFIELD: 
HJl.  10286.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  reUef  for  smaU 
buslnees;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  8TUCKEY: 
HJt.  10236.  A  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  dlaabUlty  or  death  resulting  from 
Injury  to  aii^>loyeee  In  certain  employments 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlstrtot 
of  Columbia. 

HJt.  10237.  A  bm  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  In  order  to  conform  to  Federal  law,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.J.  Res.  821.  Joint  resolution  Instructing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  inter- 
national moratorium  of  10  years  on  the  kill- 
ing of  all  species  of  whales;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  822.  Joint  resolution:  Stable  Pur- 
chasing Power  Resolution  of   1971;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJ.   Res.  823.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  involuntary  busing 
of  students;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  ABBrrr,   Mr.  Blanton, 
Mr.  Cabtex,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Car- 
olina,    Mr.    DoEN,     Mr.     FouirrAiN, 
Mr.    Galdtanakis,    Mr.    Hendersok, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North   Carolina.   Mr. 
McMillan.  Mr.  Mizell,  Mr.  Pexkins, 
and  Mr.  Satterfieu))  : 
H.J.  Res.  824.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Scientific  Com- 
mission on  Smoking  and  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
ByMr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Ree.  825.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  2  years  (until  December  31.  1973)  the  ex- 
isting authority  for  emergency  implementa- 
tion of  the  flood  insurance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cough- 

LiM,  Mr.  GuoE.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 

Mr.  HoaroN.  B4r.  Kino.  Mr.  Ii^atne, 

Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Sebeltos)  : 

R.   Con.   Res.   382.  Concurrent  resolution 

relative  to  control   of  the  production  and 

traflic  In  illegal  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Andex- 
son  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Ba- 


ouxo.  Mr.   BnroHAK,  Ui.  «tt.»»^ 
Bfr.  WiLLiAK  D.  Foao,  lir.  Gbkxn  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Hauvbm,    Mr. 
BABxnrcTON,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Pooxix, 
Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Rixglx,  Mr.  Javbs 
V.  Stamton,  and  Mr.  Stokxs)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  383.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  before  December  31, 
1971.  of  the  totality  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  aUles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Bfr.  BINGHAM: 
R.    Bes.    572.  Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  nego- 
tiation   of    an    American-Israeli    treaty    of 
friendship;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUX  of  Texas  (tor  himself 
and  Mr.  Tkagux  of  California) : 
H.  Res.  573.  Resolution  commending  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  Its  thou- 
sands of  members  on  the  occasion  of  achiev- 
ing the  half  century  mark  of  service  to  de- 
serving veterans  and  their  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  dause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memoriab 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

361.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
q^eciallst  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  discontinuation  of 
foreign  aid  to  opium-producing  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HJl.  10238.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Michel 
O.  Jouven;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HJl.  10239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Toy  Louie 
T.tn  Heong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


July  29,  1971 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petltlona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

114.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  !%• 
Bfraln  Garcia,  New  York,  N.Y..  relative  to  the 
service  records  of  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

115.  Also,  petition  of  8.  J.  Stamper.  Winne- 
bago, Wis.,  relative  to  the  civil  rights  of  the 
mentally  111;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

lie.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  OouncO. 
Pawtucket,  RJ.,  reUtive  to  excluding  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors  from 
the  maUs;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ottos 
and  OItU  Service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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INCREASED  RITRAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF  MXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  17 
of  this  year  I  introduced  HJR.  9245  to 
expand  farm  credit  into  rural  areas  to 
assist  in  rural  development.  The  bill  will 
modernize  existing  farm  credit  law;  for 
example,  the  Federal  land  banks  would 
be  authorized  to  make  loans  in  excess  of 
the  present  65-percent  limitation  on  the 
farm's  appraised  value,  to  make  real  es- 
tate mortgage  loans  for  nonfarm  rural 
homes,  and  to  provide  financially  related 
services  to  their  members. 

In  a  similar  fashion  production  credit 
associations  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide short  and  intermediate  credit  for 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  improvement 
of  nonfarm  rural  homes  and  to  finance 
farm-related  businesses.  FurUiermore, 
eligible  cooperatives  would  be  required  to 
have  only  two-thirds  of  their  member- 
ship composed  of  farmers  and  producers. 

I  l)elleve  that  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  increased  rural  development  as- 
sistance will  benefit  not  only  farmers  but 
the  entire  Nation.  It  is  well  known  that 
ftumers'  needs  for  capital  continue  to 
grow  and  there  is  nearly  unanimous 
agreement  among  agriculture  finance  ex- 
perts that  agriculture  capital  and  credit 
demands  will  double  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  Directly  linked  to  these  needs  are 
Uie  urgent  capital  needs  of  other  people 
who  live  in  rural  areas.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  proposed  legislation  successfully 
accommodates  the  interests  of  both 
groups  in  a  way  which  will  assure  a  new 
prosperity  for  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

In  this  context  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  June  issue 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Conklin,  editor.  Mr.  Conklin  de- 
lineates the  success  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  expresses  his  opinion  as  to 
the  need  and  importance  of  the  1971 
Farm  Credit  legislation.  His  editorial 
follows: 

New  Model 

Farmers  are  constantly  updating  their 
farming  techniques  .  .  .  and  the  equipment 
they  use  in  their  businesses.  The  process  re- 
quires ever-Increasing  amounts  of  capital, 
and  this  In  turn  creates  the  need  to  review 
the  policies  of  lending  institutions. 

The  Farm  Credit  Service  has  to  rank  as 
one  of  America's  greatest  success  stories  .  .  . 
launched  with  government  "seed  money," 
and  growing  to  a  financial  giant  that  is  a 
•16-bllllon  source  of  agricultural  credit.  Even 
more  astonishing  Is  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  paid  In  fuU,  and  the  FCS  now  runs 
Its  own  ship  without  federal  funds. 

After  a  long  study,  a  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  .  .  .  chaired  by  Julian  Thayer 
of  Middlefleld,  Connecticut,  recommended 
several    changes    that    would    provide    the 


FCS  with  greater  fiexlblllty  In  making  loans, 
broaden  the  eligibility  for  Its  loans,  and  en- 
large the  scope  of  services  which  ootild  be 
provided  by  the  Service. 

Some  farmers  will  resist  the  proposal  that 
the  FCS  enter  Into  the  rural  non-farm  loan- 
ing business  .  .  .  believing  that  the  farm- 
orlentatlon  of  the  organization  wlU  thereby 
be  diminished.  It's  my  opinion,  though,  that 
the  proposed  changes  will  benefit  farmers  as 
well  as  rural  non-farmers  .  .  .  updating  the 
procedures  and  services  of  an  organization 
that  has  done  an  outstanding  job  across  the 
years. 


WELL-DESERVED  RECOGNITION 
FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  voted 
In  favor  of  H.R.  9092  which  would  estab- 
lish a  prevailing  rate  pay  system  for 
Government  employees.  This  legislation 
affects  the  pay  of  about  700,000  Federal 
blue-collar  workers.  We  in  the  Second 
District  of  Kansas  are  grateful  for  the 
fine  work  performed  in  our  area  by  some 
2,500  dedicated  Federal  employees.  These 
people  are  an  asset  to  Kansas  in  their 
work  in  many  institutions,  including  Fort 
Riley,  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  in  Wadsworth 
and  Topeka,  and  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary. 

This  legislation  is  quite  similar  to  that 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  January  1.  1971.  There  is  a  need  now, 
as  there  was  then,  for  this  legislation  to 
provide  equitable  treatment  for  employ- 
ees under  the  federal  system. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  legis- 
lation is  the  institution  of  a  five-step 
wage  schedule  instead  of  the  present 
three,  with  automatic  step  increases.  The 
addition  of  steps  four  and  five  should 
provide  incentives  for  our  Federal  em- 
ployees to  remain  in  positions  in  which 
they  have  acquired  expertise.  Also,  this 
should  help  Federal  blue-collar  employ- 
ees keep  pace  economically  in^  view  of 
the  spiraling  cost-of-Uving  increases  we 
have  been  experiencing. 

HJl.  9092  also  establishes  the  Federal 
Prevailing  Wage  Advisory  Committee 
which  will  replace  the  admlnistititively 
established  National  Wage  Policy  Com- 
mittee. The  new  Committee  will  consist 
of  11  members,  five  of  whom  will  be 
representatives  of  Federal  employees' 
unions;  five  will  be  representative  of 
Federal  agencies;  one  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
Chairman  will  be  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee, with  a  4-year  term. 

Another  added  benefit  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  eetabllshment  of  a  nationwide 
pay  differential  for  nonovertime  second- 
and  third-shift  work.  At  the  present 
time,  shift  differentials  are  set  according 


to  the  prevailing  practice  in  individual 
areas.  Under  HJl.  9092,  a  uniform  7V^- 
percoit  pay  differential  is  established  for 
the  second  shift,  and  10  percent  for  the 
tmrd  shift. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  makes  stat- 
utory the  provision  of  "save  pay"  which 
has  been  used  in  practice,  whereby  an 
employee  who  is  reduced  in  grade  because 
his  job  is  abolished  or  changekl  is  paid 
at  the  former  pay  grade  for  2  years  to 
cushion  the  Impact  of  the  lower  wage 
rate. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  this  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  acts  similarly  and 
that  the  President  signs  the  legislation 
into  law.  It  is  a  deserving  reward  for  our 
dedicated  Federal  employees. 


DRAFT  SHUTDOWN  A  CHANCE  FOR 
CHANGE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Wednesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
military  draft  system  shutdown  as  a  re- 
sult of  congressional  deadlock  on  draft 
extension  legislation,  now  would  be  a 
good  time  to  simply  scrap  the  current 
system  and  replace  It  with  something 
that  might  inspire  our  young  people  to 
serve  rather  than  repel  them  as  the  cur- 
rent system  does.  That  point  hsis  been 
eloquentiy  mtide  in  a  recent  article  by 
Newsday  ssmdicated  columnist  Nick 
Thimmesch.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Mr. 
Thimmesch  recommends  replacing  the 
current  draft  system  with  the  National 
Service  System  I  proposed  in  my  bill, 
H.R.  1000,  and  the  text  of  his  column, 
entitled  "Draft  Revision — ^Direction  Un- 
sure," follows: 

DxAFT  Revision — Ddiectiok  Unsube 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washington. — With  Congrese  still  fussing 
over  the  draft  bill,  it's  increasingly  evident 
that  the  government's  ability  to  conscript 
young  men  into  the  peacetime  military  is  in 
serious  trouble.  The  nation  just  cant  solve 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  mlUtary  man- 
power needs  of  the  world's  greatest  power  In 
a  society  of  young  people  who  plain  don't 
want  to  be  drafted. 

Draft  reform,  the  propoeed  voluntary 
Army,  sind  an  amendment  calling  for  a  troop 
pullout  from  Vietnam  within  nine  months 
if  prisoners  are  released,  combined  to  make 
the  bill  to  extend  the  draft  for  two  years, 
which  the  House  and  Senate  passed,  a  nice 
object  to  wrangle  over  In  joint-oonferenoe  In 
the  weeks  ahead. 

Perhaps  the  Republic  would  be  better 
served  If  Congress  considered  proposals  to 
create  a  National  Service  Corps  which  would 
give  youth  the  choice  between  military  duty 
or  pitching  in  on  the  t>acklog  of  work  on  our 
g;reat  social  problems. 

Young  people  like  to  be  formed  Into 
armies,  and  not  always  for  war.  An  army  of 
the  post-pubescent  swarmed  over  the  Wood- 
stock rock  music  festival  several  seasons  ago. 
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mad  aerved  noUoe  tbMl  a  ntm  gener»tlon  bad 
arrlTfld.  AnnlM  of  youthful  war  protesters 
have  beoonw  familiar  slghta  In  Waahlogton. 
BatMIOBHtM  oonUmenti  ha^  TOluutarUy 
beeped  in  dlaaetan— earthquakes,  floods  and 
forast  fires. 

So  why  oouldnt  America's  would-be 
draftees  be  given  the  option  of  dgnlng  up 
for  two  years  to  work  on  projects  to  Improve 
the  environment;  to  serre  In  hoqiltals  at 
health  oenten;  to  engege  In  autlpuVerty  ao- 
tlTltles;  to  serve  In  VI8TA,  the  Teaober  Ooips 
or  the  Paaoe  Corpe? 

The  eboloe  for  America's  young  men 
(pertiaps  youDg  women.  too7)  would  be 
eltber  sueb  national  anvlce  or  two  years  In 
the  military.  Actually,  a  jtrogram  of  this 
kind  has  already  been  propoeed  tn  Bq>.  Jona- 
than Bingham's  (D-N.T.),  'Tfatlonal  Service 
Act  of  ivm."  with  the  support  of  nine  oon- 
gi  lesnisn,  so  It  has  some  familiarity  In  Oon- 


An  Immediate  objection  Is  that  suoh  a  plan 
amounts  to  Involuntary  servitude  forbidden 
by  the  18th  Amendment.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  has  already  ruled  that  the  draft,  for 
defense,  does  not  contravene  the  Involun- 
tary servitude  provision.  So  If  the  National 
Service  Corpe  plan  was  administered  by 
Sdectlve  Service,  it  probably  cotild  get  by. 

So  why  cant  we  have  two  armies,  one  for 
military  purposes,  and  one  for  dooMstlc  serv- 
ice? Young  men  who  prefer  the  military  life, 
with  its  challenges,  travel  and  discipline 
could  go  that  route,  and  perhaps  be  rewarded 
for  the  extra  effort  with  a  year's  free  school- 
ing after  discharge.  Those  with  an  aversion 
to  the  military  coiild  slip  Into  some  sort  of 
National  Service  uniform,  submit  to  a 
looser  discipline,  but  be  put  to  the  hard 
work  of  cleaning  up  the  mvlronment;  help- 
ing the  sick,  aged  and  poor;  or  going  abroad 
as  Peaoe  Corpe  volunteers. 

With  several  million  young  people  of  this 
bent  In  pursuits  outside  the  armed  forces, 
our  entire  military  might  benefit.  The  mili- 
tary U  preeently  loaded  with  youngsters  who 
sought  and  received  all  manner  of  noncom- 
bat  jobs,  and  are  as  much  acddleis  as,  say, 
the  Peoria,  nilnots  Women's  Sodality.  An 
Army,  or  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or  even  a 
Coast  Guard  has  to  be.  after  all,  a  military 
outfit,  and  the  way  matters  are  going  now,  the 
armed  forces  seem  to  be  operated  for  the 
convenience  of  draftees  and  volunteers.  These 
people  would  be  much  happier  In  a  National 
Service  Corps,  and  probably  more  useful, 
too. 

The  draft  has  been  a  national  ordeal  since 
President  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  ordered  It 
Instituted  for  the  first  time  on  a  peacetime 
basis  in  October  of  1940.  MlUlons  fdl  Into 
It  In  World  War  n.  and  since  then,  another 
4.760,310  have  been  Inducted.  Though  draft 
call-ups  are  very  light  now,  millions  of 
young  men  are  potential  draftees. 

The  draft,  especially  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  has  been  unfair.  Sen.  Teddy  Kennedy  Is 
mostly  right  when  he  says  that  the  worst 
part  of  that  war  was  fought  by  the  poor  be- 
cause the  more  advantaged  got  college  defer- 
ments. Disagreement  over  the  draft  Is  so 
great  that  a  conservative  like  Barry  Oold- 
water  finds  himself  allied  with  Uberals  who 
push  for  a  voliuMary  Army,  and  a  professed 
war-hater  like  Bep.  Pete  MCCloskey  argues 
for  the  draft. 

The  United  States,  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  the  world  power  balance,  re- 
quires a  good-stsed,  effective  military.  The 
United  States  presently  has  enormous  do- 
mestle  problems.  PlnaUy,  we  have  i««»f»ii« 
of  draft-age  youth  whose  earnestness  could 
be  channtied  Into  filling  both  these  needs  If 
we  could  find  a  selective  service  system  which 
could  route  them  eltber  way — according  to 
their  wishes.  Ws'd  become  a  stronger,  h^- 
pier  BSftton  In  the  pi 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

XJSS.  "BREWTON"— DE-1086 
LAUNCHED 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  TxmrxssKB 
IN  THK  HOUBB  OF  BKFBB8KNTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  f oUowed  with  increasing 
concern  the  steadily  diminishing  num- 
ber of  TJB.  combatant  ships  and  mer- 
chantmen during  the  past  few  years,  it 
is  most  heartening  to  know  that  a  new 
anttsubmarlne  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Brewton — 
DE-1086 — was  launched  in  New  Orleans 
on  July  24, 1971. 

On  that  occasion  the  Navy's  dynamic 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt,  Jr..  did  not  elaborate  on  the 
need  for  additional  warships  to  bring 
our  fleet  up  to  minimum  standards  of 
safety.  He  has  discussed  this  subject  fre- 
quently and  persuasively  on  previous  oc- 
casions. Rather,  Admiral  Zumwalt  talked 
on  the  trends  in  today's  society,  the  need 
for  spiritual  motivation  and  a  renewal 
of  values  to  perpetuate  this  country's 
great  heritage  Into  the  next  century 
Admiral  Zumwalt's  message  is  of  Im- 
mense importance  to  all  of  us  and  I  place 
the  full  text  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record: 

Rkmakks  bt  Adm.  E.  R.  ZxruwALT,  Ja. 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the  United 
Statee  Navy,  It  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  me  to  witness  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  warship  to  our  Naval  forces. 

Today,  however,  I  am  also  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  this  ceremony  whereby  the  sleek 
and  beautiful  example  of  the  art  of  the  de- 
signer and  skill  of  the  ship  builder  Is  Intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  to  the  waters — 
waters  which  will  carry  her  from  this  day 
forward  to  make  her  mark  In  history  as  a 
unit  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

This  alone  Is  privilege  and  satisfaction 
enough  for  any  man. 

But  In  addition,  I  am  favored  today  with 
two  further  sources  of  pride  and  honor. 

First,  my  own  wife,  Mouxa,  Is  to  christen 
this  ship— -f^vlng  it  a  name  it  will  bear  on 
and  over  the  wide  eeas  for  decades  Into  the 
future— perhaps  Into  the  nert  century,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  mlllenla. 

Secondly,  the  name  this  ship  is  to  carry 
Is  one  which  has  a  unique  place  in  my  own 
heart  and  memory. 

tileutenant  John  C.  Brewton,  United 
Statee  Naval  Reaerve,  served  under  my  com- 
mand in  Vietnam.  He  died  on  11  January 
1970  of  wounds  received  from  the  enemy 
In  action  sis  weeks  earlier  while  serving  as 
Assistant  Platoon  Commander  of  a  Navy 
Seal  Team  Detachment. 

For  bis  heroism  In  that  final  action.  Lieu- 
tenant Brewton  was  postbiunously  awarded 
the  Silver  Star^-OTir  nation's  third  highest 
combat  decoration. 

His  Task  Force  Commander,  Captain  J.  R. 
Faulk,  U8N,  is  present  in  the  audience 
today,  as  his  Task  Qroup  Commander,  Com- 
mander C.  J.  Wages,  UBN,  now  serving  as  my 
personal  aide. 

To  us  who  knew  him,  nothing  could  be 
more  fitting  than  to  place  John  Brewton's 
name  on  a  warship  designed  for  anti-sub- 
marine warfare. 

In  tracking  down  and  sinking  a  hostile 
submarine,  the  qualities  so  evident  In  John 
Brewton,  the  man,  will  be  equally  essential 
to  US8  Brewton,  the  ship.  Antt-snbmarlne 
warfare  demands: 
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perseverance  in  the  goals  of  the  mlasioa 
deq;>lte  adversity  or  setbacks. 

technical  skill  and  {oofldenoy  to  steady 
with  confidence  and  certainty  those  led  Into 
battle  and  to  land  security  to  thoee  to  be 
protected  from  danger. 

endurance  to  stay  in  the  contest  untU  the 
issue  Is  decided  thitragh  victory  or  defeat. 

determination  to  win  through,  whatever 
the  odds,  however  long  It  may  take. 

most  of  an,  courage  to  face  death  without 
flinching,  even  when  the  chill  of  its  shadow 
is  f  tf  t  on  the  wind. 

John  Brewton  displayed  these  quaaties  in 
full  measure.  Tea,  Ueutenant  Brewton  was 
a  very  q>eclal  young  man  to  us — but  he  also 
was  a  very  ordinary  young  American  among 
those  Navymen  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

In  1940,  Fleet  Admiral  CQiester  Nlmlts, 
when  speaking  of  the  Iwo  Jlma  ff^mp^tgn. 
said  that  it  was  a  time  when  "Unomnmon 
valor  was  a  common  virtue". 

So  It  also  was  for  our  Navymen  In  the 
Jungles  and  on  the  rivers  of  Vietnam. 

Our  young  sallcav  and  officers  there  had 
willingly  chosen  the  road  of  danger  and  per- 
sonal challenge  in  defense  of  freedom. 

They  did  so  because  of  their  ftUth  ia 
America  and  their  belief  that  freedom  is  In- 
divisible— that  It  must  be  defended  on  fSr 
away  shores  If  we  are  to  avoid  defending  it  on 
AmulcansolL 

The  hwolsm  In  battle  and  ootirage  In  ad- 
versity or  death  shown  by  our  Navymen  in 
Vietnam  serves  as  a  constant  inspiration  to 
those  who  share  this  uniform — both  In  the 
UJ3.  Navy  and  that  of  our  brothers-ln-arms 
qA  the  Vietnamese  Navy. 

We  know  that  only  so  long  as  our  Navy 
and  our  Nation  can  produce  men  of  suoh 
caliber,  such  quality,  and  such  devotion  win 
America  be  secure  against  those  who  may 
in  the  future  seek  again  to  challenge  our 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Although  all  Americans  wish  it  could  be 
otherwise,  our  Naval  forces,  with  those  of 
our  allies,  mtist  continue  to  stand  ready  to 
demonstrate  that  commitment  in  coming 
decades.  This  means  that  young  Americans 
like  John  Brewton  mvist  continue  to  stand 
ready  to  pay,  possibly  with  their  "last  full 
measure  of  devotion",  the  price  of  freedom. 

But  men  of  courage  and  spirit  are  not 
enough.  They  must  have  the  tools  with  which 
to  do  the  job.  This  ship  we  see  before  us 
today  is  one  of  the  many  tools  our  men  must 
have  If  our  country  is  to  remain  free.  It  is 
a  warship,  capable  of  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction when  called  for — but  It  is  also  a 
"Peace-Ship"  which,  by  its  existence  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  other  necessary  Instru- 
ments of  military  power,  can  prevent  war — 
and  this  is  its  prlinary  reason  for  being. 

But,  men  and  weapons  together  are  stlU 
not  enough  to  ensure  peace. 

Our  Armed  Forces  must  also  have  the 
physical  and  moral  support  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  If  American  courage,  devotion 
and  technology  are  to  be  fruitful. 

There  are  trends  in  ova  society  today  which 
have  tended  to  undermine  and  erode  public 
confidence  In  oxa  Armed  Forces — indeed,  in 
our  nation's  entire  way  of  life. 

America  was  once  widely  thought  of  as  a 
land  of  affluence  and  plenty,  with  opportu- 
nity to  succeed  for  aU  who  wish  to  excel. 

In  recent  years  we  have  more  searchlngly 
turned  our  gaze  Inward,  and  now  see  with 
greater  clarity  the  deficiencies  of  our  society. 

There  Is  poverty — there  Is  crime — there  is 
inequality  of  opportunity — and  we  are  rightly 
moving  forward  to  bring  the  reality  of  Amer- 
ica in  line  with  the  image  we  have  long 
held  of  it. 

But  despite  Its  flaws,  our  nation  yet  standi 
as  the  finest  ezan^de  of  human  organisation 
and  acoompnshmwit  In  the  history  of  man. 
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Our  rtse  to  pre-eminence  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  has  not  been  without  coet. 

It  can  be  said  of  America,  as  it  was  of 
Ancient  Athens,  that  Its  "Grandeur  was  ac- 
quired by  brave  and  valiant  men,  by  men 
who  knew  their  duty,  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  did  not 
tti'Tiir  it  dishonorable  for  their  country  to 
.  .  .  need  .  .  .  anything  their  valor  could  do 
for  it,  and  so  made  it  the  most  glorious 
present" — their  lives. 

And,  as  It  was  true  of  Athens,  it  is  also 
true  that  those  men  and  women  who  have 
died  to  make  America  the  "last,  best  hope 
of  earth"  were  not  all  in  the  uniformed 
service  of  the  country. 

The  pioneers  who  pushed  our  boundaries 
westward  across  this  continent  and  the  sea- 
men who  extended  our  trading  limits  around 
the  Horn  to  Asia  and  the  Indies  all  shared 
in  a  dream  of  a  greater  America  In  the  fu- 
ture— and  they  found  no  dishonor  in  cour- 
age, heroism  or  death  In  pursuit  of  that 
dream. 

Our  martyred  Presidents,  from  Lincoln  to 
John  Kennedy  also  held  in  their  hearts  and 
frequently  six>ke  of  such  a  dream. 

But  there  are  voices  abroad  in  America 
today  which  Imply  that  this  dream  is  dead — 
interred  with  the  ronalns  of  thoee  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who,  out  of  patriotism 
and  love,  made  this  coimtry  a  present  of 
their  lives  In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  three  decades  now,  brutality,  deetruc- 
tlon  and  death  have  been  pressed  on  our 
society  and  its  people  to  a  degree  unprece- 
dented in  the  last  hundred  yean  of  our  his- 
tory. It  is  not  a  surprise  to  find  our  people 
growing  weary  and  the  voices  of  defeat  rising 
in  the  wings.  To  some  Americans,  the  "Gen- 
eration of  Peaoe"  our  President  so  fervently 
seeks  seems  beyond  oxir  grasp — the  burden 
of  that  "long  twUlght  struggle"  foreseen  by 
John  Kennedy  only  a  decade  ago  already 
seems  to  them  to  be  intolerable — many  of 
our  Institutions  and  symbols  of  authority 
are  being  questioned  or  undermined — It  is 
advocated  that  we  turn  our  back  on  the 
world  beyond  our  shores — that  we  leave  our 
partners  to  their  fate,  and  turn  our  energy 
to  a  life  of  Isolation,  ease  and  physical  com- 
fort. 

The  suggestion  Is  that  we  shovQd  turn  our 
resources  and  attention  to  problems  closer 
to  home,  even  at  the  expense  of  our  defen- 
sive military  capability. 

The  debate  rages  now  ever  louder,  and 
some  predict  that  this  U  the  course  our  peo- 
ple will  choose  to  foUow — ^that  those  same 
Americans  who  so  swiftly  responded  to  the 
call  of  greatness  In  the  past  have  had  enough 
of  struggle  and  tension  and  will  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  road  of  easy  decision. 

I  do  not  believe  It;  nor  would  any  man 
who  knew  John  Brewton  and  thousands  of 
young  Americans  ]\ist  like  him. 

To  turn  our  backs  on  the  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  greatness  banded  down  to  this 
generation  by  those  who  for  two  centuries 
struggled  and  died  to  build  it  would  Imply 
an  American  poverty  of  spirit  far  in  excess 
of  any  poverty  of  pocket  book  Icnown  in 
history. 

If  such  a  poverty  of  spirit  exists,  I  have 
seen  none  of  it  reflected  by  thoee  young 
Navymen  who  served  so  courageously  in  the 
rivers  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  nor  do  I  see 
any  of  it  now  as  our  Navy  men  and  wonten 
steadfastly  go  about  their  dally  tasks  on  sea 
and  shore  around  the  globe. 

Certainly,  these  young  Americans  have  not 
abandoned  their  heritage,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  their  parents  will  be  swayed  to  do 
so — however  tiresome  the  burden  may  be. 
For,  of  all  generations  of  Americans,  we  know 
that  we  live  In  an  Imperfect  world — we  are 
now  Inseparably  part  of  It,  and  there  can  be 
no  going  back  to  earlier  and  less  difficult 
days. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  also  know  that  no  thug  ever  attacked  a 
well-armed  man,  while  histcny  is  replete 
with  the  examples  of  the  price  ultinvatsly 
paid  by  weakness. 

The  frontiers  of  our  national  Interest  are 
now  spread  across  the  seas — pressed  outward 
by  ancestors  of  energy.  Imagination,  courage 
and  venturesome  spirit.  Our  way  of  life,  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation,  is  now  Inextricably 
bound  to  the  eooncxnlc  and  security  {nos- 
pects  of  dosens  of  other  nations. 

We  are  tied  to  these  remote  lands  by  sea 
lines  of  oonununlcatlon — and  the  ability  of 
our  Navy  to  control  these  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication in  support  of  outposts  Increas- 
ingly to  be  manned  by  allies  and  partners 
is  crucial  to  the  future  survival  of  America 
as  we  know  it. 

Let  us  abolish  poverty — let  us  ovwcome 
crime  In  the  streets — ^let  us  break  down  the 
barriers  to  equal  opportunity — ^but  let  us 
always  remember  that  we  cannot  do  so  in  a 
vacuum. 

The  voices  of  defeatism  and  dissent  are 
loud  and  powerful.  But  I  am  certain  that  the 
spirits  of  those  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  died  for  freedom  In  the  last  two  hun- 
dred yean  Join  us  in  our  prayer  that  this 
nation  wUl  see  the  shoals  ahead  and  put 
about  before  It  is  too  late. 

The  oourae  ahead  Is  shrouded  in  the  mists 
of  complexity,  and  there  are  no  wise  men 
who  can  perceive  or  would  advocate  simple 
answera  to  the  difficulties  we  face. 

But  at  least  one  thing  U  clear— USS 
BREWTON  and  the  officers  and  men  who 
will  "T^"  her  In  coming  decades  wlU  make 
their  Just  contribution  to  the  security  of  this 
land  and  all  It  represents — they  will  bear 
the  burdens  needed  to  perpetuate  our  herit- 
age— and  the  challenges  they  will  face  to- 
gether will  be  Increasingly  more  difficult  than 
those  we  all  face  today. 

Finally,  In  readying  themselves  to  meet 
the  tests  ahead,  I  can  assure  them  that  they 
could  have  no  higher  goal  to  punue  than  to 
match  the  example  of  honor,  courage  and 
patriotism  set  for  them  by  their  ship's 
namesake. 

May  God  bless  them  In  their  Journey  to 
the  next  century. 


CBS  CONTINUES  DISTORTION  AND 
FURTHER  NATIONAIjIZED  MEDIA 
THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  CBS  seems 
to  have  taken  the  refusal  of  this  House 
to  cite  them  for  contempt  of  Congress 
for  l3ring  to  the  American  people  as  a 
license  to  distort  facts  and  continue  to 
influence  international  policy  and  public 
attitudes  with  r^ard  to  our  coimtry. 

Not  content  with  shifting  the  blame 
from  the  decisionmakers  in  our  foreign 
policy  department,  the  responsible  pcu:- 
ties,  to  the  military  for  the  Vietnam 
fiasco,  CBS  has  now  turned  to  smearing 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  a  pat- 
ently distorted  "documentary"  and  Its 
moTle  counterpart,  showing  anti-Ameri- 
can films  at  a  Moscow  film  festival.  Even 
the  State  Department  refused  to  grant 
ofSdal  support  for  this  un-American 
protest. 

The  American  people  must  be  made 
aware  at  the  continued  efforts  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  cootnd  "the  right  to 
know"  machinery  in  this  country  to  de- 
fend ridiculous  and  absurd  positions  that 
have  been  taken  by  our  foreign  policy 
decisionmaken  while  publicizing  sup- 
posed weaknesses  of  the  American  people. 

Biased  news  reporting  such  as  this  and 
continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  movie 
industry  to  tear  down  the  very  fabric 
of  American  life  can  only  result  in  a 
public  outcry  for  a  nationalised  com- 
mimications  sjvtem — ^the  last  and  final 
step  before  this  country  deteriorates  to 
absolute  socialism  and  the  horrors  of 
George  Orwell's  not  ao  implausible 
"1984." 

What  are  CBS  and  Columbia  Inter- 
national Plctm-es  trying  to  prove? 

I  Include  news  articles  in  the  Rxcoso 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  ao,  1971] 
Moscow  nuc  FsanvAi. 

Moscow. — ^The  seventh  Moscow  Film  Festi- 
val opened  in  the  Kremlin  yesterday  with 
American  movies  In  coII^>«tltlon,  deqpite 
U.S.  State  Department  critieiBm  of  the  event. 

Memben  of  the  American  delegation  said 
about  30  films  either  produced  or  distributed 
by  American  companies  will  be  shown.  Among 
them  will  be  "They  Shoot  Horses,  Dcait 
They?"  and  "TTie  Great  White  Hope." 

The  SUte  Department  had  endorsed  the 
festival  in  past  yean,  but  this  year  the  de- 
partment advised  American  producera  against 
paiticlpation  because  some  of  the  documen- 
taries on  Vietnam  might  be  anU-Amertcan. 

"One  of  the  objects  Is  to  show  American 
films  to  as  wide  a  Soviet  audience  as  pos- 
sible." said  Marc  l^legel,  head  of  the  Amwl- 
can  delegation. 

Films  from  116  countries  will  be  shown. 

Soviet  organlzen  have  said  that  actress 
Jane  Fonda  will  attend. 

Other  memb««  of  the  U3.  delegation  in- 
cluded Mario  Jordan,  executive  vice  president 
of  Colxunbla  International  Pictures,  and  di- 
rector Stanley  J.  Kramer,  due  to  appear 
Friday. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  July  36,  1971] 

RousiMG    Ovation — VB.    Films    Haile>    at 

Sovnrr   FmrvAL 

Moscow. — American  movies  today  brought 
critical  praise  and  enthusiastic  ovations  from 
Soviets  at  the  7th  Moscow  International  Film 
Festival. 

Pravda,  the  Communist  party  newspaper, 
hailed  the  Arthur  Penn  film  "Little  Big  Man" 
for  'liyaMng  "bourgeois  myths"  concerning 
treatment  of  American  Indians. 

Some  6,000  Soviet  film  fans  gave  a  rous- 
ing ovation  to  Stanley  J.  Kramer  last  night 
when  his  film,  "Bless  the  Beasts  and  the  Chil- 
dren," was  shown  in  the  Kremlin  Palace  of 
Congresses. 

Some  21  films  made  or  distributed  by 
American  companies  are  being  shown  at  the 
festival  despite  official  State  Department  re- 
fusal to  participate.  The  department  with- 
held official  support  because  of  what  it  said 
is  the  likelihood  that  antl-Amerlcan  films 
would  be  shown  at  the  festival. 

The  VS.  delegation  leader.  Mare  Spiegel, 
said  the  American  movlanaken  decided  to 
participate  anyway  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
beneficial  for  as  many  Russians  as  possible 
to  see  U.S.  movies. 

Pravda  film  critic  Georgy  Ki^tralov,  review- 
ing ~Llttie  Big  Man,"  said  that  Penn  "reveals 
ImplacaUy  and  with  all  the  passion  of  an 
artist .  .  .  one  of  the  myths  created  by  bour- 
geois historians. 

"It  is  the  myth  of  the  salvation  nde  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  its  so-oaUed  cultural  ntlaslon, 
as  It  aUegedly  Introduced  ths  blesslxtfk  of 
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to    oQce-tMudnrmrd    p«opl«8    and 


prosTM* 
tribes." 

Tbe  film  conoems  maaaacrfla  of  IndUn  vU- 
Ugan  by  VA.  Army  tToop*  In  the  iMt  century 
and  the  mMMcra  of  Cueter'a  troops  at  tbe 
Uttle  Big  Horn. 

[From  Mancbeater  Union  X<eader.  Jiily  88, 
1071] 

CBS  AMO  BODTB  AVSICA 

(Quest  editorial  from  tbe  National  Bevlew) 
The  South  Africa  Foundation  la  not  pleased 
with  CBS'  documentary,  A  Black  View  of 
South  Africa.  John  Chettle,  Washington  Di- 
rector of  the  Foundation,  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  CBS  complaining  that. 
In  a  thlrty-mlnute  program,  the  CBS  re- 
porters managed  to  commit  at  least  two 
doeen  verUUbte  enors  of  faet.  "not  to  men- 
tion quotations  taken  out  of  context,  al- 
legations impossible  to  substantiate  and 
Impossible  to  disprove,  vague  generalizations, 
instances  of  the  particular  referred  to  as  If 
It  were  general,  and  other  tricks  of  the  age- 
old  art  of  special  pleading." 

Ifr.  Chettle  then  lists  some  of  the  more 
egregious  errors,  alongside  his  oorrecUons. 
For  example:  "It  Is  easier  for  an  American 
newsman  to  get  Into  Hanoi  than  into  South 
Africa."  (In  fact,  official  State  Department 
figures  show  that  ten  American  newsmen  have 
gone  to  Hanoi  In  the  last  five  years,  whereas 
over  a  hundred  have  visited  South  Africa.) 
"This  Is  an  Illegal  film  .  .  .  made  In  South 
Africa  by  black  South  Africans,  violating 
laws,  risking  prison  and  even  death."  (lir. 
Chettle  wishes  CBS  had  said  what  laws  the 
photographers  were  violating.  The  only  ones 
he  can  imagine  as  being  applicable  are  those 
forbidding  anyone  to  photograph  a  prison  or 
a  nuclear  Installation — "Outside  these  ex- 
ceptions, anyone,  whether  white  or  black, 
may  photograph  anything  and  may  freely  re- 
move the  photographs  or  films  from  the 
country.")  "It  Is  daring  indeed.  The  camera 
equipment  was  smuggled  In,  and  so  was  the 
film."  ("One  can  only  regret  that  the  makers 
of  the  film  put  themselvee  to  so  much  un- 
necessary expense.  All  photographic  equip- 
ment U  freely  available  In  South  Africa.") 

The  other  specific  statements  that  Mr. 
Chettle  cites  as  being  either  completely  false 
or  mlsleadlngly  over-simplified  have  to  do 
with  standards  of  living  for  blacks  In  South 
Africa,  for  example:  that  the  minimnm  nv- 
Ing  cost  for  a  family  of  foiir  In  most  Bantu 
areas  is  910  a  month  more  than  the  average 
man-wife  team  earns;  that  most  Bantu  hous- 
ing was  condemned  as  unfit  for  hiunan  habi- 
tation forty  years  ago;  that  black  men  are 
lured  into  continuing  to  work  in  the  mines 
until  they  die  of  tuberculosis;  that  Indians 
are  evicted  from  their  houses  on  sugar  estates 
If  one  working  member  of  the  family  dies; 
that  no  precioxis  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered In  Bantu  homelands. 

All  this,  and  much,  much  more.  In  a  half- 
hour  show. 


ROCHESTER'S  MAYOR  STEPHEN 
MAY  ON  GENERAL  REVENUE 
SHARINO 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
continues  in  America  over  the  best  means 
to  solve  the  growing  revenue  crisis  which 
threatens  to  bankrupt  many  States  and 
hundreds  of  local  governments.  The  at- 
tention of  the  country  is  now  focused  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  as  we  anxiously  await  final  action 
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on  the  various  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals under  considekBtion. 

Last  month,  the  committee  was  fortu- 
nate to  receive  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable  Stephen  May.  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Rochester.  After  making  a  com- 
pelling case  for  distributing  a  fairer 
share  of  Federal  revenue  to  local  gov- 
ernments, the  mayor  concluded  with 
these  words: 

Our  dtles  are  victims  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  but  they  are  not  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  We 
await  positive,  constructive  action  by  your 
committee. 

It  iB  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will 
heed  the  mayor's  call. 

A  complete  text  of  Mayor  May's  testi- 
mony follows: 
Statsicxnt    bt    Matos    Stefbxn    Mat,    or 

BOCHXSTXS,  N.Y.,  TO  THX  HOTTSX  WATS  AND 
MXAMS    COMMrrTEX    ON    OXNZKAL    RXVXWUX 

SHAxma  Bnx,  HJR.  4187,  Junx  16,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  an  unprecedented  opportunity  this  year 
to  enact  landmark  legislation  which  will  be 
recorded  as  a  dramatic  turning  point  In  this 
nation's  history.  Restoration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people's  confidence  In  the  abUity  of  their 
elected  leadership  to  utilize  our  nation's 
great  resources  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  urban  crisis  must  be  the  top  priority  on 
this  country's  agenda. 

President  Nixon  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  financially  pressed  cities 
for  his  initiative  in  proposing  a  significant 
program  of  general  federal  revenue-sharing 
with  state  and  local  governments.  Whether 
you  approve  his  specific  proposal  or  another 
form  of  unrestricted  aid  to  cities  is  really 
unimportant.  At  least  the  President  has 
pointed  the  way  in  the  right  direction,  and 
his  pioneering  concept  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  narrow  partisan  gain. 

Attached  to  this  statement  Is  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  a  unanlnK>us,  bi- 
partisan vote  of  the  Rochester  City  Council, 
endorsing  general  revenue-sharing. 

Pleas  from  every  part  of  this  country  for 
more  responsive  government,  for  a  sense  of 
community  and  a  national  purpose,  grow 
louder  and  more  persistent  each  day.  Those 
of  us  responsible  for  governing  urban  areas 
are  lightning  rods  in  this  storm  of  protest, 
demand,  expectation  and  complaint.  We  try 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  citizen  con- 
cern and  frustration  knowing  full  well  that 
we  have  neither  the  flnancifti  resources  nor 
the  authority  to  be  truly  responsive.  We 
know,  from  painful  exi>erience,  that  if  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  is  not  responsive  then 
government  at  no  level  can  be  responsive. 
This  Is  what  general  federal  revenue-sharing 
is  all  about. 

The  ihost  striking  near-monopoly  in  this 
country  today  is  the  federal  government's 
stranglehold  on  the  fiexible,  dynamic  and 
generally  progressive  federal  income  tax. 
With  Its  overriding  taxing  and  revenue-gen- 
erating powers  the  federal  government  has 
been  siphoning  away  the  bulk  of  tax  rev- 
enues while  local  governments  confront  the 
b\ilk  of  domestic  problems. 

States  take  a  second  crack  at  what  are 
usually  the  same  so\irces  of  wealth  and  fre- 
quently, in  addition,  some  regressive  tax 
revenues.  The  cities  have  what  Is  left — 
usually  the  most  regressive,  archaic  tax  con- 
ceivable—the  real  property  tax,  plus  what- 
ever grants-in-aid  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments ehocae  to  bestow  for  spedflc  pur- 
poses. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years  the  nation  has 
come  to  recognize  that  the  nattonal  govern- 
ment bears  the  major  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing   with    pervasive    naitlon-wlde    pKbltxna 
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such  as  welfare,  poverty  and  education  by 
developing  8i>eclal-ptirpoee  programs  par- 
tially funded  and  directed  by  the  federal 
government.  But  we  have  been  very  slow  to 
recognize  the  companion  principle:  that 
people  of  localities  have  ample  power  to  hold 
their  local  administrations  responsible  for 
the  spending  of  their  money  properly  In  pro- 
viding basic  public  services — even  when  that 
money  comes  in  the  form  of  shared  federal 
revenues. 

For  our  aging  cities,  which  Increasingly 
house  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young  and 
minority  groups  and  already  operate  under 
heavy  handicaps,  failure  to  provide  basic 
public  services  only  lowers  the  quality  o< 
life  and  climaxes  the  mounting  frustrations, 
hostility,  anger  and  Incivility  which  char- 
acterize America's  urban  scene.  The  stability 
and  well-being  of  our  city  conununlties,  pre- 
carious at  best,  hinges  on  the  provision  of 
essential  public  services  such  as  sanitation, 
recreation  facilities,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, street  maintenance,  and  housing  code 
enforcement — services  which  receive  little  or 
no  federal  support. 

Our  people  ask  why  the  Congress  Is  not 
listening  to  its  Mayors.  Our  people  ask  If  this 
nation's  federal  government  Is  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  elected  officials  who  are  clos- 
est to  the  everyday  problems  of  their  com- 
munities. Is  our  national  government  be- 
coming totally  out  of  touch  with  the  fun- 
damental needs  of  day-to-day  existence  In 
our  cities? 

Local  communities  are  a  cornerstone  of  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  this  nation,  not  mere 
creatxires  of  another  unit  of  government. 
Local  governments  were  intended  to  be  vital 
partners  in  the  shared  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  government  in  o\u-  federal  sys- 
tem. Why  should  cities  have  to  beg  for  re- 
sources which  are  rightfully  theirs  as  full- 
fledged  partners  In  this  system? 

The  richest  society  in  the  world  cannot 
muster  the  money  to  deliver  public  services 
effectively — not  because  tbe  coat  is  too  high 
nor  because  the  money  Isnt  there— but 
mainly  because  the  tax  structtu«  Is  ar- 
ranged to  leave  vast  amo\mts  of  wealth 
untapped  or  mlsallocated  while  overburden- 
ing Uie  small  taxpayer  to  the  point  of  re- 
volt. Surely  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  nation's  allocation  of  its 
financial  resources  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  a  dynamic  tax  base  which  has 
tripled  In  the  last  16  years,  has  been  cutting 
taxes,  and  local  governments,  with  a  re- 
gressive sales  and  real  estate  tax  base,  have 
been  raising  them. 

While  state  and  local  governments  have 
been  digging  deeper  and  deeper  in  search  of 
new  revenues — Inevitably  regressive  in  na- 
t\ire — the  federal  Income  tax  has  been  cut 
six  times  in  the  last  17  years:  1954,  1963. 
1964,  1966,  1969  and  1971.  Local  government 
expenses,  from  1950-69,  Jumped  350  percent 
while  federal  spending  tat  domestic  pur- 
poses Increased  only  200  percent.  Oiulng  the 
last  ten  years,  exp>endlt\ires  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  have  Increased  20  percent  faster 
than  their  total  tax  revenues. 

Lest  local  and  state  governments  be  ac- 
cused of  shirking  their  duties,  or  falling  to 
make  determined  efforts  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  I  call  to  your  attention  the  sincere 
and  strenuous  actions  of  governments  In 
Rochester  and  New  York  State.  They  have 
striven  mightily  to  muster  the  money  to 
deliver  vital  public  services  while  trimming 
budgets  and  cutting  back  on  activities  In 
order  to  remain  solvent  yet  responsive  to  the 
people's  needs. 

Feeling  the  pinch  of  a  sizeable  budget  def. 
Iclt.  the  City  of  Rochester,  through  the 
diligent  work  of  an  economy  task  force, 
saved  my  city  several  million  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  across-the-board  Job  freeze,  we 
have  reduced  our  work  force  by  460  and  sig- 
nificantly curtailed  library  and  recreation 
services.  We  have  postponed  the  purchase  al 
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bU  but  the  most  urgently  needed  vMUdes  for 
our  police  and  fire  services.  Other  capital 
improvement  programs  are  being  delayed. 

Many  charges  have  been  increased  and 
others  imposed  for  the  first  time.  The  City 
has  raised  fees  for  towing  of  Illegally  parked 
cars,  for  parking  in  our  municipal  garages 
and  for  permits  for  electricians,  contractors 
and  demolition  companies.  A  fee  is  now 
charged  for  children  studying  ballet  In  our 
recreation  program. 

In  an  tmprecedented — and  unpopular — 
move  the  City  has  restored  18  previously  tax- 
exempt  properties  to  the  tax  rolls,  and  is 
vigorously  pursuing  further  efforts  in  the 
same  direction.  Just  last  week  the  Rochester 
City  Council,  In  an  attempt  to  bold  down 
disastrous  increases  in  this  year's  property 
tax  (which  Is  already  dangerously  close  to 
the  State  Constitutional  limit),  trimmed 
$867393  from  the  proposed  City  School 
Budget. 

Tbe  New  York  State  Legislature,  In  its 
recently  adjourned  session,  raised  the  state 
sales  tax  from  3%  to  4%  and  expanded  Its 
coverage  to  Include  meals  under  $1.00.  With 
Monroe  County's  own  3%  sales  tax.  our  resi- 
dents now  must  live  with  a  whopping  and 
regressive  7%  sales  tax.  New  York  State  al- 
ready has  an  Income  tax,  an  element  which 
is  conspicuously  missing  In  Its  Immediately 
neighboring  states. 

Our  present  tax  structure  forces  our  states, 
our  communities  and  their  respective  officials 
to  view  with  each  other  for  limited  resources 
and  in  devising  attractive  tax  climates  for 
businesses.  This  process  sacrifices  vital  pub- 
lic services  and  perpetuates  the  regressive, 
archaic  and  Inequitable  property  tax.  This  is 
a  vicious  cycle  from  which  we  all  need  to  be 
rescued. 

Especially  severe  hardships  for  my  city's 
people  result  from  the  burdens  forced  by 
heavy  reliance  on  the  real  estate  tax — a  tax 
which  bears  little  relationship  to  a  person's 
ability  to  pay  and  to  the  services  it  finances. 
Municipal  officials  are  squeezed  between  tax- 
payer revolts  from  below  and  arbitrary  reve- 
nue-sharing restrictions  Imposed  from  above. 
The  result  is  a  tragic  loss  of  capacity  to 
serve  Its  residents. 

Lack  of  support  and  trust  of  its  own  citi- 
zens at  home  and  lack  of  support  and  trust 
from  Congress  and  the  federal  government  in 
Washington  are  converging  on  and  crippling 
our  cities.  We  look  to  you  in  Washington  to 
restore  local  government  to  its  rightful  place 
in  the  federal  system  and  to  allocate  siif- 
flctent  and  flexible  enough  funds  to  enable 
our  cities  to  flourish,  not  merely  survive. 

It  is  clear  that  general  revenue-sharing 
Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come.  The  Oallup 
poll  indicates  that  77%  of  the  American 
people  support  the  concept.  They  recognize — 
while  the  Congress  has  been  slow  to  per- 
ceive— that  state  and  local  governments, 
which  are  closest  to  the  people,  are  best  able 
to  provide  essential  services,  and  that  those 
governments  must  have  adequate  resoxirces 
to  perform  effectively. 

It  Is  up  to  the  federal  government,  with  Its 
access  to  progressive,  dynamic  sources  of 
revenue  to  provide  the  funds  which  will  en- 
able our  cltlea  to  devote  their  efforts  and 
resources  to  those  programs  and  services 
which  have  been  theirs  hlstwlcally  and  which 
are  essentially  local  in  nature — such  as  keep- 
ing streets  safe  and  clean,  collecting  trash 
on  a  regular  basis,  providing  recreational 
facilities,  police  and  fire  protection  and 
hoiislng  code  enforcement. 

While  I  have  no  fixed  views  on  the  precise 
methods  for  distributing  a  fair  share  of  fed- 
eral revenues  to  local  governments  In  a  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  program,  I  feel  that  five 
Criteria  must  be  met : 

1.  The  amount  of  new  revenue  available 
to  cities  must  be  large  enough  to  have  a  sig- 
nlflcattt  impact  on  our  ability  to  effectively 
deliver  public  aervloes.  An  annual  figure  ot 
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$10  billion,  ac  prc^oMd  by  Oovemw  Rocke- 
feller, Senator  Javltfc  and  others,  comes 
closer  to  meeting  our  needs  than  does  the  $5 
billion  President  Nixon  has  recommended. 

2.  Ilieae  funds  must  be  made  available  for 
general  municipal  purpoeee  as  determined  by 
the  local  government,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Ortalnly.  we  in  local  government  are 
In  the  best  position  to  determine  how  funds 
can  be  most  effectively  employed  to  Improve 
our  communities. 

8.  Provisions  must  q>eclfy  that  genial 
revenue-sharing  funds  will  be  made  available 
either  directly  to  local  governments  or  by 
means  of  a  guaranteed  state  government 
pass-through  which  would  thwart  arbitrary 
tampering  with  funding  levels  by  state  offi- 
cials Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  cities  and 
local  govemmenta. 

4.  Safeguards  must  be  enacted  to  protect 
local  governments  from  unpredictable  an- 
nual reductions  in  revenue-sharing  funds  ex- 
cept as  economic  growth  or  decline  affects 
the  economy  as  a  whole  and  resulting  federal 
revenues. 

6.  Strong  provisions  must  be  Included  for 
strict  auditing  of  the  expenditure  of  general 
revenue-sharing  funds  and  to  prevent  their 
use  for  discriminatory  purposes. 

If  we  have  ever  needed  a  strong  national 
policy  which  reaches  straight  Into  the  pocket 
of  every  property  taxpayer,  it  Is  now.  As  the 
mayor  of  a  large  city  in  deep  financial  trou- 
ble. I  ask  you  to  take  the  risks  which  go 
with  general  revenue-sharing  because  It  Is 
truly  an  Investment  in  the  renaissance  of 
local  government. 

It  is  essential  that  a  sound  basis  for  shar- 
ing this  nation's  abundant  wealth  be  devised. 
It  is  vital  that  you  demonstrate  an  Inunedl- 
ate,  visible  determination  to  share  the  riches 
which  Washington  gathers  In  frc»n  the  far- 
flung  oommunlties  of  this  nation.  A  commit- 
ment of  federal  funds  to  general  revenue- 
sharing  would  begin  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
national  neglect  of  our  cities  and  give  des- 
perately needed  encouragement,  trust  and 
fortification  to  our  embattled  and  dispirited 
miuiicipal  governments. 

I  ask  your  help  In  harnessing  federal  funds 
to  local  initiatives  as  pttxt  of  a  national  un- 
dertaking to  convert  America's  economic 
growth  into  the  good  life  for  all.  General 
revenue-sharing  Is  a  means  to  fill  a  major 
gap  In  our  fiscal  federalism,  to  strengthen  its 
BtructTire  by  infusing  fimds  and  independ- 
ence into  city  governments,  and  to  increase 
our  total  government  capacity  to  cope  with 
the  large  social  crisis  of  the  1970's. 

Our  cities  are  victims  of  ctrcumstanoes  be- 
yond their  control  but  they  are  not  beyond 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
We  await  positive,  oonstructlve  action  by 
your  commltee. 

Resolution  Aooptko  bt  UirAitiicoxTs  Bi- 
PAKTisAN  Vote  or  Tax  RocHisTBa  Crrr 
Council  Endoesing  Oknxsalv  Revknttz 
Shaxino 

Whereas,  the  financial  plight  of  ova  na- 
tion's cities  Is  a  continuing  crisis  resulting 
from  a  shrinking  tax  base  while  the  cost  of 
government  continues  to  outstrip  available 
revenue;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Rochester  faces  an- 
other virtually  Insurmoimtable  budget  gap 
which  wUl  necessitate  a  burdensome  tax 
Increase  and/or  a  significant  reduction  in  vi- 
tal City  services;  and 

Whereas,  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
and  other  leaders  have  long  urged  a  program 
of  federal  revenue-sharing  and  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has  asked  Congress  "to 
provide  that  the  federal  government  regu- 
larly share  soma  of  Its  revenue  with  an 
cities  ...  to  be  used  by  them  for  any  pur- 
poses for  which  they  can  legally  uss  their 
own  resources";  and 

Whereas,  the  93nd  Congress  can  set  no 
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higher  priority  than  enactment  of  a  substan- 
tial program  of  fedsral-reventis  shMlng  with 
local  governments,  if  our  dtles  are  to  survlv* 
and  flourish; 

Now  be  It  Resolved. 

that  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York  hereby  strongly  endorses 
Inunedlate  Implementation  of  a  federal  reve- 
nue-sharing program  of  significant  magni- 
tude to  bring  vitally  needed  money  without 
stringent  guidelines  to  Rochester  and  other 
local  governments  across  the  country. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved 

that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Senators 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  James  Buckley  and  Con- 
gressmen Frank  J.  Horton  and  Barber  Oon- 
able. 

Adopted  unanimously. 


BLACK  PROGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering the  effectiveness  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  it  is  always  oicoiiraglng  to 
learn  that  our  new  laws  have  produced 
results  ccmslstent  with  our  legislative 
intent. 

A  recent  report  produced  through  the 
cooperati(»i  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  noted 
many  areas  of  progress  achieved  during 
the  last  10  years.  This  report  and  tlie  re- 
sults described  were  the  subject  of  a  per- 
ceptive editorial  in  today's  Chicago 
Tribune  entitled  "Blsw:k  Progress." 

In  connection  with  the  oversight  Juris- 
diction of  Subcommittee  4  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  upon  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve,  the  subcommittee  is 
endeavoring  to  determine  both  the  bene- 
fits and  the  shortcomings  of  existing  dvil 
rights  laws.  The  Tribune  editorial  calls 
attention  to  both  of  these  aspects — 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the  main 
objective  of  our  subcommittee's  over- 
sight fimctlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Tribime  edi- 
torial fdlows: 

Black  Pkogkxss 

Statistical  repcrta  make  less  dramatic  news 
than  dvU  rights  confrontations  and  dsmon- 
stratloDs.  but  ons  ot  the  more  algnlflcant 
analyses  ot  figures  was  displayed  prominently 
on  our  page  ons  Mraiday.  A  new  federal  study 
rspcHls  that  black  i>e<:^e  In  the  United 
States  havs  made  solid  economic  and  educa- 
tional gains  In  the  last  decade.  The  tdack 
advances  may  have  been  prodded  in  part  by 
the  dvll  rights  activism  of  the  1960s,  the  re- 
port dsmonstratss  that  the  American  system 
does  wcM-k. 

Attacks  often  are  made  on  the  quality  at 
education  for  blacks.  These  may  be  true,  but 
nevothdess  between  196B  and  1970  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  18  to  34  years  dd  enrolled  in 
ocUege  nearly  doubled.  Much  more  progress 
stOl  Is  needsd.  since  one  of  every  six  ooUege- 
age  bladu  to  enrolled  in  an  instltotlon  of 
higher  learning  oompared  with  one  of  every 
three  whites  tn  the  same  age  bracket,  m 
1070,  M  par  cent  of  aU  blades  as  to  39  years 
old  had  a  high  school  d^Uxna.  oomparad 
with  only  88  per  cent  In  1900. 

Krmdloation  ot  fimctlon  lllltaiaey  among 
bla^s  had  Increasing  success.  By  the  end  ot 
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1  p«r  oMit  of  Uadci  fmn 
at  afB  bad  I«a  tban  four  ymn 
'  vtOi  0  par  «nt  oC  UMta 
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SEEKS  MORE  FOR  DRUG 
PROGRAMS 


Mwtlan  tamOj  laoome  for  blacka  rose  ap- 
pradmstoly  60  par  oant  In  tlta  last  deoad*  to 
$6,510.  Bvaa  mora  aignlflcant.  Mack  family 
11I0OBM  Inoraaaatt  at  a  f aitar  rata  than  In 
irhMa  f amlUaa.  Tb*  nttto  ot  black  to  white 
tamlly  tnoona  want  tram  S8  to  64  par  oent 
la  4lM  19601.  um  ymr.  M  par  oant  of  hlatik 
famlMae  hadlneomea  with  ponhaatng  powar 
•wwwwllng  610/100  a*  1066  prtoaa,  oompared 
with  otdy  9  par  oant  in  1960. 

BlaokB  Mn  riotaln  bablnd  whitaa  in  kay 
•eoaiomle  and  adaeattooal  eatagorlea,  but  tha 
fi^a  are  banomlng  narrowar.  Anothar  darel- 
oimant  dtad  In  tha  laport  waa  tha  aubstan- 
tlal  mlgratkn  firam  Sootham  atetaa  to 
NortlMm  nrtsan  araas.  Whan  the  nation's 
major  dtlwa  aapwlaiiy  Chicago— adve  their 
aoolal,  eooaomlc.  and  aduoatlonal  problems. 
tha  dlffereDoea  wm  become  even  smaller. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

om  mw  TOBK 
IN  THK  HOTTSB  OP  BXPBISXNTATIVB 

WedTiesday.  July  2g,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaksr.  yester- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Ia- 
bor-HEW  fiscal  year  1972  apisoprlatioDS 
bill,  wblch  added  $40  mllUon  to  the 
budget  for  drag  abuse  control  programs 
administered  by  the  Natiooal  Institute 
<A  Mmtal  Health.  Althouflji  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain nuNre  fully  why  I  (dTered  It.  by  dem- 
onstrating the  gross  Inadequacy  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  drug  treatment  programs. 

Z  am  Inserting  at  the  ccnclustcn  of  my 
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remarks  an  asalyris  of  the  PresldflDt's 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  prepated 
by  the  Ofllce  of  lAmagMnent  and  Budget 
It  shows,  for  example,  that  the  total  9M- 
eral  effort  In  drag  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation. $150  million,  is  bar^  com- 
parable to  the  amount  that  the  dty  and 
State  of  New  York  alone  spend  for  their 
own  programs. 

I  am  also  including  an  analysis  of  the 
drug  abuse  ooutrcd  funds  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  which  ad- 
ministers the  major  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goremmeof  8  treatment  and  rtiia- 
bllltation  programs,  and  a  list  of  the 
grants  made  by  the  Zhstttute. 

I  commend  these  analyses  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  of  my  colleagues  wlio  are 
turning  an  Increasingly  critical  eye  on 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
combating  drug  abuse: 


U^  OmCE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 
ESTIMATED  OBUeATlONS  FOB  FEOEBAL  DRU6  ABUSE  PROGRAMS  BY  CATEGORY.  AGENCY  AND  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHOMZATION 

irnnl  ywri;  mWiom  of  doNani  ■ 


Cattfory  and  acancy 


Autharization 
(saa  taxt  for 
falltitlas) 


1969       1970 


1977 
raquirad 

1971        pfSuon 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

jiuticA: 

BNOD :.  CDAPCA 

,     Otfcar NARA 

Traaaary: 

Caroms. Cintofflslaws. 

•US  >. 26  U.S.C 


1&8 
.3 


2S.8 
.4 


3.1       12.4 


39.3 

.5 

113 


6a7 

.7 

41.5 
7.5 


Subtotal 20.2 


3S.6       58.1 


110.4 


HEW: 


TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION 


NIMH. 


SRS 

OEO 

VA 

HUD:  Modal  citias. 

Jaaiica: 

LEAA 

Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Subtotal 


CMHC... 
NARA... 

VRA 

EDA 

38  U.S.C. 
.  OCMOA.. 

OCCSSA. 
NARA... 


2.2 

.6 

1.4 

.4 
.5 


3.1 

19.8 

68.5 

6.7 

20.9 

21.3 

1.6 

1.8 

2.8 

4.5 

12.8 

18.0 

4.8 

5.0 

22.5 

4.1 

6.0 

3.4 

5.6 
LI 


10.9 
2.3 


11.0 
2.5 


28.0       41.5       79.5 


150.0 


Cataiory  and  afoncy 


Authorization 
(saa  taxt  lor 
rull  titlas) 


1969       1970       1971 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


HEW: 


NIMH. 


PHS... 
CMHC. 
OAEA.. 


1.2 
..... 

.4 


3.4 
i'7' 
1.3 


OEi 

Jvatica: 

BNOD CDAPCA 

MiaeiS^iv:":::::::::::::::.:'::^™:::::-:    ±    >? 

SubtotaL 

RESEARCH  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT 


4.7 
1.S 
6.C 

2.9 

2.6 

.5 


9.5 
7.5 
6.0 

4.5 

2.6 
.5 


LO 


9.8       18.8 


30.6 


HEW:  NIMH _ pHS 

CMHC 

Jusfica:  BNOD.. CDAPCA"" 

State:  AID ,  FAA       "" 

usDA  • ::;:::::::  7  VsVc:  w" 

Spaeial  aeUon  ofllca Paodinj. 


14.1       16.3       17.8 


1.0 
.3 


.7 
1.3 


L4 
2.4 


3L2 
2.0 
1.5 
2.6 

2.1 
3.0 


Subtotal. 


15.4       18.3       21.6 


42.4 


SS^"?i;,m'S&:::::::::-:::™:::::^^  333.4 


Grand  total. 


381.4 


I  Some  amourrts  remain  estimatas  fback  to  1969)  because  of  formula  aranf  programs  etc 

>  Prior  to  1972.  funds  not  spadfically  dedicated  to  enforcing  tax  evasion  laws  against  known  or 

suspacted  drug  traffickers.  " 

•As  of  July  1,  appropriation  in  Conference  Committee,  (Estimates  13.0  will  be  result  of  com- 

mittaa  actionX 


prifeSr**  '"  '*'**'"  "*  '^*'  ■•"*  ''"^*  '"  ""''''*  '"'"""•'•on  *•"  be  used  for  drug  abuaa 
prUl^m^?  U?*?.  343)*  *"  "^'  «^>-DC«OA  and  USDA  in  1971  and  1972  (as  for  4-H  club 
•Resaarcli  for  detection  and  eradication  of  narcotics. 


EBPABTICXNT  Or  JTTBnCX 

1.  Authorizing  leglslatlozi : 

a.  BNDD:  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970.  (CDAPCA) 

b.  LEEA:  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  u  amended.  (OCCSSA) 

c  Bureau  of  Prisons:  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966.  (NARA)  Title  n. 
d.  Other:  NARA,  Title  m. 
a.  Authorisation  levels  (in  millions): 

a.  BNDD  (for  functions  under  TlUe  n  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act) :  1972 — $66;  1973 — 76.> 

b.  LKAA:   No  Q>eclflo  authorizations. 

c.  Bureau  of  Prisons:  No  q>eclflc  authori- 
zations. 

d.  Other:  No  qMolflc  authorlsatloM. 

S.  Xrtlmated  obligations  (see  attached  ta- 
ble). 

4.  OUrarenoe  between  requested  and  i4>pro- 
pMated.  1971.  Bureau  of  Prisons  requested 
$3.0  million,  received  $3.3  mUllon. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TISA8TJBT  DKPAXTIcnrr 

1.  Authorizing  legislation: 

a.  CuBtoms:  18  U.S.C.  545:  19  USC  482- 
1461,  1467,  1496.  1581.  and  1582;  21  U.SC 
198a;  21  V&.C.  966;  26  UJ3.C.  7607.  (Customs 
Laws) 

b.  Internal  Revenue  Service :  Title  26  U  S 
Code  (26  tT.S.C.) 

2.  Authorization  levels:   Unspecified. 

3.  Estimated  obligations  (see  attached  ta- 
ble). 

HKU.TH,  KDrCATlON,  AND  WKLTABX 

1.  Authorizing  legislation : 

a.  NIMH:  Parts  D  and  E  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  (CMHC)  as 
amended  by  Title  1  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  <rf 
1970.  Titles  I  and  m  of  NARA.  Sections  301. 
302.  303,  and  443  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (PHS). 

b.  Office  of  Education :  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
Uon  Act  of  1970'   (DAEA) 

o.  Social  and  RehabUlutlon  Service:  Sec- 
tions a.  3,  and  4  of  the  Vocational  BehabUl- 
tatlon  Act  (VRA) . 


^-AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 


1971    1972     1973 


(a) 


Ic^? 


NIMH: 

CMHC  (Sac.  253)  education O 

CMHC(Sec.256) 20 

CMHC '(See.  261) 40 

NARA (I) 

PHS :.■.:"  (i) 

Office  o(  Educatioa 10 

SRS (I) 


>  Part  E  of  CMHC  authorizes  funds  for  botii  dreg  abasa  and 

alcotiolism. 
'  No  specific  authorizations. 

8.  tttlmated  obligations  (see  taUsle) . 

4u  Dlflerenoee  between  requested  and  ap- 
propriated. No  difference  between  requested 
and  appropriated.  However,  supplemental  a/p- 
proprlatlons  made  as  follows: 

a.  NIMH:  an  addlttooal  $eJS  million  of 
which  $5  mlUlon  was  for  special  community 
projects  and  $1.6  million  for  drug  abuse 
education. 
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b.  OB:  an  additional  $6  mlUloo  for  drug 
abuse  education. 

ovncB  OF  cooiroicic  orvosrniRrT 

1.  Authorizing  legislation.* 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  ot  1994,  aa 
amended.  Title  IX.  Section  a3a(a)  (9) .  (BOA) 

X  Authorization  level— 1971,  1973,  1978— 
No  spedflc  authortzattODS. 

3.  Estimated  obligations  (see  table) . 

4.  Dlfferenoe  between  requested  and  appro- 
priation: 1971  request  was  Ifi  million,  $18 
million  spedfled  for  drug  abuse  by  Congress. 
1S%  reduction  by  OEO  Director. 

VXXBUXB    AOMOnBTBATUUr 

1.  Authorizing  legislation:  Title  88  UJ9.0.. 
Chapter  17  (38  UjB.C.)  . 

2.  Authorization  level:  1971-78 — ^No  spe- 
dflc authorizations. 

3.  Estimated  obligations    (see  table). 

HOinUMO   Ain>   T7RBAN    DEVKLOPICDIT 

1.  Authorizing  legislation:  Model  cnties: 
The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metrtjpolltan 
Development  Act  of  1966.   (DCMDA). 

2.  Authorization  level:  1971-73 — No  spe- 
dflc authorizations. 

3.  Estimated  obligations  (see  table,  be- 
cause of  nature  of  program  these  amounts 
are  estimated  outlay  a) . 

BTATK    DKPABTMXNT 

1.  Authorizing  legislation:  AID:  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (FAA). 

2.  Authorization  level:  1971-73 — ^No  spe- 
dflc authorizations. 

3.  Kttmated  obligations  (see  table) . 

DBFAKTMXNT  OF  AGRICXTLTCIS 

1.  Authorizing  legislation:  ARS:  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946,  (7  U.8.C.  427);  Other:  (4-H 
Clubs)  Lever  Act  of  1914  as  amended  (7 
UJB.C.  343). 

2.  Authorization  levels:  1971-73 — ^No  spe- 
cific authorizations. 

3.  Estimated  obligations  (see  table) . 

NIMH  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
ila  milUorB) 


1972 
budget 
raquaat 

President's 
June  21 

amend  niant 
increase 

ToUl 

1.  Manpower  training 

2.  State  and  commaRltY 

treatment.  rahabiOta- 
tion  and  education 

rants 

3.Researcfi 

4.  NARA  civil  comaritmant 

treatmenL 

5.  Program  support 

12.9 

27.0 
19.0 

21.3 
2.5 

J4.0 

50.4 
12.0 

.6 

0 

S6.9 

77.4 
31.0 

21.9 
2.5 

Total 

72.7 

67.0 

139.7 

1.  Manpower  training  has  an  indefinite 
authorization  under  Part  D,  Section  2S2  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
authorized  by  PX.  9(^-574. 

2.  State  and  cooununlty  rehabilitation, 
treatment  and  education  are  authwlzed  by 
PX.  90-574.  91-211  and  91-513. 

(a)  Section  252:  indefinite  authorization 
for  treatment  programs  (Specialized  training 
programs  and  materials,  new  types  of  treat- 
ment). 

(b)  Section  263:  tl2  million  authorized  to 
establlBh  drug  abuse  education  projects. 

(c)  SecUon  256:  $30  mHUon  for  pubUc  or 
non-profit  private  agencies  for  treatment 
end  rehabilitation  programs  (grants  made  to 
public  and  non-profit  agendee) . 

(d)  Section  361:  $60  million  for  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  treatment  faculties.  Uils 
amendment  would  add  funds  available  tor 
these  sections. 

3.  Research  has  indefinite  authorization 
«Mer  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

4.  NarooUc  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  (PI^ 
89-783)  authcrlzea  dvU  coaunltment  and 
provldea  indefinite  authorization  for  contract 
uTangementa  with  cooununlty  agendee  to 
treat  committed  addicts. 

6.  Program  support  (administrative  corts). 

FOOntOT— 

^  Some  activities  ot  BNDD  are  not  Induded 
within  the  functions  authorized  by  Tltie  n 
of  the  dted  Act.  These  activities  have  no 
spedflc  authorizations. 

2  Prior  to  1971  legislative  authority  was 
Education  Profeedons  Development  Act, 
Part  D  and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bdu- 
cation  Act.  Title  m. 

•Footnote  in  table. 

*  Expired  June  30,  1971. 

Narcotic  Addict  BehabUitation  Branch.  Divi- 

Bion  of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse, 

National  JntHtuU  of  Mental  Beattn 

term  COUNTS 

Jrutitution  and  loctUion.  ttarting  date 

PL  89-793,  Section  402 — $10,988,000 

through  FY  1971 

I.  Connecticut  Metal  Health  Center,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  No.  6  H17  MH  16356-04—6- 
1-68. 

2.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  HI.,  No.  6 
H17  MH  16409-04—6-1-68. 

3.  Unlverdty  of  liflssoun,  (Tolimibla,  Mo.. 
No.  6  H17  MH  16357-04—6-1-68. 

4.  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Bern- 
alillo Coimty,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mez.,  No.  6 
H17  MH  16365-04—6-1-68. 

6.  West  Philadelphia  Oarporation,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  No.  5  H17  MH  16359-04—6-1-68. 

6.  Addiction  Services  Agency,   $3,114,000, 

New  Tork,  N.  Y.,  No.  5  H17  MH  16868-08 

6-1-68. 

PL  90-674,  Section  251— $9380,000 

7.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Md.,  No.  6  H19  MH  17830-03—8-1-69. 

8.  New  Jersey  College  of  **«>d1rln^  and 
Dentistry,  Newark,  Njr..  No.  5  H19  MH  17848- 
02— 9-1-69. 

9.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Division, 
Connecticut  Depcutment  of  Mental  Health, 

Hartford,  (3onn.,  No.  6  H19  MH  17837-03 

11-1-69. 

10.  Addiction  Research  and  Treatment  Cor- 
poration. Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  $3,263,000,  No.  6 
H19  MH  17836-02—11-1-69. 

II.  Boston  University  School  of  Medldne, 
Dlvidon  of  Psychiatry,  Boaton,  Mass.,  No.  6 
H19  MH  17844-03—1-1-70. 

12.  BCasouri  Division  of  Mental  Health,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo..  No.  5  H19  MH  1784(M>a— 
1-1-70. 

13.  New  Jersey  State  Hospital.  Marlboro. 
N.J.,  No.  6  H19  MH  17835-03—1-1-70. 

14.  EaglevUle  Hoapltal  and  Rehabilitation 
Center.  EaglevUle,  Pa.,  No.  5  H19  MH  17831- 
03—2-1-70. 

16.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rleo,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Smrlces,  San  Juan  PJl..  No 
6  H19  MH  17829-02—4-1-70. 

16.  Bexar  (Xmnty  Botud  of  MentU,  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  No.  6  H19  MH  17841-03—6-1-70. 

PL  91-311.  staffing,  part  D— $0,667,000 

17.  Health  OoimcU  of  the  Detroit  Model. 
Neighborhood.  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich..  No.  1  H19 
MH  00484-01—10-1-70. 

18.  Qovemment  of  tha  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Department  of  Human  Reemiroea.  Nar- 
cotics Treatment  Admlnlatration.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  No.  1  H19  MH  004ee-01Al— 13-1-70. 

19.  Committee  on  Alcoholism  •^<\  Drug. 
Abuse  for  Greater  New  Orleans.  Inc..  New 
Orleans.  La..  No.  1  H19  MH  OO460-O1— 1-1-71. 

30.  Community  Organization  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  No.  i  H19 
MH  004eO-01Al— 1-1-71. 

31.  Diagnostic  and  BehabiUtation  Center. 


28129 

PhUaddphia.  Pa.  No.  1  H19  MH  00«S»-«i— 

3-1-71. 

33.  Metropolitan  Dade  County  Department 
of  Hoq>ltals.  Division  of  Mental  Health, 
Miami.  Fla.  No.  1  HIO  MH  0087»-OU1— 
4-1-71. 

38.  Oralg  HOuae-Technoma  Workshop. 
Plttsborgh.  Fa.  No.  1  H19  MH  008S8-0LA1— 
4-1-71. 

34.  Bedford  Area  Mental  Health  Clinics. 
mc.  New  Bedford,  Mass.  No.  l  H19  MH 
00497-01— 7-1-71.* 

36.  Central  Community  Health  Boazd  of 
Hamilton  County,  Inc.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  No. 
1  H19  MH  00617  01-8-71.* 

36.  Greater  Bridgeport  Mental  Health 
OouncU.  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  No.  l  H19 
MH  00616-01—9-1-71.* 

37.  City  of  Detroit  Department  of  Health. 
Detroit.  Mich.  Nd.  1  H19  MH  0068(M>1— 
9-1-71. 

38.  Weetdde  Conomunlty  Mental  Health 
Center.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  No.  l  H19  MH 
00463-01— 9-1-71.* 

39.  Cumberland  County  Mental  Headth 
Authority.  Fayettevllle,  N.C.  No.  1  H19  MH 
0046»-<)1— 10-1-71.* 

PL  91-311  (Initiation  and  Devdopment), 
$160,000 

80.  Unlverdty  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
No.  1  D30  MH  00566-01—7-1-71.* 

81.  Dede  Wallace  Center,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
No.  1  D20  MH  00655-01—9-1-71.* 

32.  Brevard  County  Mentad  Health  Center, 
Inc..  Rockledge,  71a.,  No.  1  D30  MH  00660- 
01—9-1-71*. 

PL  91-613  (Section  256)  $6,000,000 

33.  Lancaster  General  Hospital.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  No.  1  H80  MH  00629-01-7-1-71*. 

34.  Addiction  Prevention  Treatment  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  No  1  H80 
MH  00626-01—7-1-71*. 

35.  Muhlenberg  Medical  Center,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  No.  1,  H80  MH  00617-01—7-1-71*. 

36.  Community  Organization  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  No.  1  H80  MH 
00616-01-7-1-71*. 

37.  Aquarius  House,  Munde,  Ind..  No.  1 
H80  MH  0061 1-01— 7-1-71  *. 

38.  Intersemlnarlan.  Inc..  Boston,  Mass., 
No.  1  H80  MH  00598-01—7-1-71*. 

89.    Metropolitan    Development    Council, 

Tacoma,  Wash.,   No.    1   H80  MH  00676-01 

7-1-71*. 

40.  Youth  Projects.  Inc..  Fairfield,  Calif., 
No.  1  H80  MH  00657-01—8-1-71*. 

41.  Community  Mental  Health  Board, 
Cllnton-Eaton-lngham  Coimtiee,  Lansing, 
Mich..  No.  1  HBO  MH  00610-01— 8-1-71*. 

43.  S.OJJ.A.T.  (Services  to  Overcome  Efrug 
Abuse  Among  Teenagers).  Grand  Wftnc. 
Mich.,  No.  1  H80  MH  00679-01 — 8-1-71*. 

43.  Kentucky  Region  Eight  Mental  Health/ 
Mental  Retardation  Board.  Inc.  LoulsvlUe. 
Ky..  No.  1  H80  MH  00689-01—9-1-71.* 

44.  The  Mental  Health  Center  of  Norfolk 
and  Cheaq>eake.  Nratolk,  Va..  No.  1  HBO  MH 
00613-01—9-1-71.* 

46.  Tucson-Southern  Counties  Mental 
Health  Services.  Inc.,  Tucson,  Aria..  No.  1 
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AMERICA  IN  QREECE:  SWAN  SONQ 
OF  AN  EAOLE 


HOK.  KNJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


or 
m  THK  HOUSB  or  BimaBHMTATiVKl 

Wednesday,  Jidw  29.  1971 

Ifr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  action  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affalis  Committee  In  ap- 
proving an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  restricting  aid  to  Greece 
has  precipitated  a  number  of  spirited  re- 
actions. 

As  a  supporter  of  my  committee's  ac- 
tion, I  am  pleased  that  we  have  taken 
an  Important  step  which  shows  clearly — 
and  for  the  first  time  In  my  recollec- 
tion— that  we  win  not  tolerate  indefi- 
nitely American  suiH>ort  of  repressive 
dlctatorshlpe  through  a  spurious  and 
ever  less  believable  appeal  to  "national 
security." 

I  am  convinced  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  best  served  when  we  can  bring 
stix>ng  donocratlc  governments  to- 
gether for  Joint  action  toward  peace. 
SuMX>rtlng  the  Ore^  Junta  does  not 
serve  that  goal. 

Prof.  George  Anastaplo,  of  Rosary  Col- 
lege, River  Forest,  111.,  has  sent  me  the 
following  article  which  clearly  shows  the 
danger  of  rdylng  wi  the  group  of  muti- 
nous colonels  who  seized  power  in  Greece 
In  1967  as  a  basis  for  American  security 
In  Europe  and  the  Near  East: 
Swan  Sons  or  an  Eaoix — Amxuca  ut  Obxbcb 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 

American  foreign  policy  1«  obvloualy  one 
of  the  greatest  concerns  of  this  time  filled 
with  urgencies.  And  over  more  than  one  part 
of  the  world  the  American  eagle  seems  to 
bare  been  circling  of  late  on  uncertainly 
fluttering  wlnga,  looking  painfully  unlike  the 
embodiment  of  dignity  and  purpose  we  have 
heretofore  envisioned  as  our  national  symbol. 
This  Is  the  metaphor  chosen  by  Oeorge 
Anastaplo  for  the  title  of  his  article  In  this 
Issue,  "Swan  Song  of  an  Eagle:  America  tn 
Greece." 

Five  Issues  ago  Dr.  Anastaplo  analysed  for 
SWB  the  Greek  situation  as  It  existed  at 
that  time.  In  his  "Oreeoe  Today  and  tha 
limits  of  American  Power,"  an  article  whleh 
attracted  notice  both  In  America  and  abroad. 
Now,  after  a  visit  to  Greece  last  fall  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  get  a  very  doae 
view  of  further  developments  and  even  to 
put  challenging  questions  to  Prime  Minlstw 
Oeorge  Papadopouloe  himself  at  a  preaa  con- 
ference, he  has  formulated  his  new  otwerva- 
tlons  for  tis  In  an  essay  which  potnta  out 
our  national  unwillingness— «t  least  up  to 
now — to  leam  from  experience.  A  possible 
lesson  Is  stated  concisely  In  his  conclusion: 
"We  are  not  realistic  about  the  enduring 
sources  of  our  influence  and  self-oonfldenoa 
as  a  republican  people  If  we  'pragmattcally* 
exclude  from  our  calculations  In  our  rela- 
tions abroad  considerations  of  either  political 
integrity  or  human  dignity." 

Dr.  Anastaplo  Is  chairman  of  the  political 
solence  department  at  Roeary  College,  Blver 
Vonat,  Illinois.  He  Is  also  lecturer  In  the  lib- 
eral arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
he  holds  an  appointment  as  professor  of 
polttlos  and  literature  at  the  TTnlverslty  of 
Dallas.  Bis  book,  '"The  Constitutionalist: 
Notes  on  tha  Rrst  Amendment,"  Is  to  be 
iMued  later  tUs  y«ar  by  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Unlwntty  Freas. — ^from  the  "Xdltor^ 
Notebook" 
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A  conspiracy  of  Greek  colonels.  In  an  army 
trained  and  equipped  for  a  generation  by  tha 
United  Statea,  began  In  the  early  houn  of 
April  ai,  1M7,  to  put  American  foreign  policy 
to  a  decisive  teat.  A  challenge  was.  In  effect. 
Issued  that  morning  to  the  purpose  and  good 
faith  of  what  we  Amwlrans  have  been  do- 
ing tha  past  quarter-oentury  not  only  In 
Greece  but  all  over  the  world.  The  remarkable 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  rise  to  this 
occasion  In  Greece  has  been  irresponsible, 
revealing,  and  disquieting.  Our  failure  to 
appreciate  where  our  true  Interests  lie  and 
what  o\ir  strength  consists  In  siiggeets  that 
we  may  not  posses  the  prudence  required  If 
so  great  a  power  aa  ours  Is  to  be  used 
responsibly. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  United  States, 
dedicated  to  imperialism,  U  determined  to 
ally  Itself  with  "reactionary"  governments 
all  over  the  world  (whether  from  ideological 
sympathy  or  from  considerations  of  military 
strategy)  really  offer  us  more  comfort  than 
the  circumstances  permit.  For  they  at  least 
infer  a  sense  of  purpose  from  what  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  doing.  It  might  even  be 
some  comfort,  for  Instance,  If  we  could  be 
assured  that  the  colonels  who  struck  down 
the  troubled  constitutional  government  of 
Greece  in  April,  1967,  acted  at  the  direction, 
or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the  United 
States.  Instead,  we  seem  to  have  been  caught 
by  surprise  on  that  occasion,  unable  to  re- 
spond prudently  to  what  these  men  were 
or  to  what  could  be  expected  of  them. 

One  can  see  in  our  confused  and  vacUlat- 
Ing  policy  toward  Greece  since  the  colonels 
seized  power  critical  features  of  the  approach 
in  handling  foreign  sUfaira  wtdch  led  to  our 
debacle  in  Vietnam.  On  one  side  of  the  world, 
our  approach  led  to  unbecoming  paralysis; 
on  the  other  aide,  to  wasteful  adventure.  We 
have  exhibited  in  both  places  an  inability 
to  influence  the  armed  minority  whom  we 
have  furnished  the  weapons  and  respecta- 
bility which  they  require  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  power  against  the  wishes  and  wel- 
fare of  most  of  their  countrymen  and  against 
the  long-run  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Critical  In  both  Greece  and  Vietnam  have 
been  our  remarkable  Inability  to  find  out 
what  Is  going  on  and  our  willingness  to  ac- 
cept appraisals  that  permitted  us  to  con- 
tinue doing  what  we  had  been  doing — in  one 
case,  nothing.  In  the  other  case,  too  much. 
Such  rtiuctance  to  leam  and  thereafter  to 
change  covirse  threatezis  our  ultimate  un- 
doing as  a  great  people. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  has  been  disastrous  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  so  much  so  that  even 
the  American  politician  who  wanted  in  1964 
to  take  us  into  Indochina  In  suppcMt  of  the 
French  Is  now  constrained  as  President  to 
attempt  to  withdraw  us  from  there  as  un- 
obstruslvely  as  possible.  In  Vietnam  we  over- 
stepped ourselves  and  did  serious  damage 
not  only  to  others  but  to  ourselves  as  well, 
so  much  so  that  we  have  (In  excessive  re- 
action to  that  misstep)  refused  to  act  where 
we  can  and  should  do  so  effectively.  This,  we 
have  been  told,  is  In  conformity  with  the 
determination  that  the  United  Statea  now 
expose  abroad  a  "low  profile."  Thus,  we  are 
now  moving  to  redeem  our  failure  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  Insure  that  we  have  "no  more 
Vletnams." 

But  In  Greece,  we  have  since  April.  19S7,  so 
conducted  ourselves  as  to  repudiate  a  suc- 
cess, and  Indeed  perhaps  the  greatest  suooees 
of  our  foreign  policy  since  the  Second  Worid 
War.  There  the  American  eagle  can  be  aald 
to  have  sowed,  to  have  dlapUyed  ItaaU  In  tta 
majesty  and  aenaa  of  puipoaa.  Per  H  waa  In 
Greece,  we  Imve  been  reminded  again  and 
again,  that  the  United  Statea  did  lielp  a  be- 
leaguered peofrte  save  ttatif  (vlrtuaUy  at  the 
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last  minute)  from  being  taken  behind  tha 
Iron  Curtain.  It  was  In  Oreeoe  that^a  aacl- 
oualy  trottbled  constlttttlonal  goveAunent 
waa  saved  from  imminent  ooUapaa  and  the 
eoooomlc  and  social  oondltlona  for  Its  revival 
and  maintenance  were  furnished.  Indeed,  we 
are  told.  It  was  wh*t  we  did  In  Greece  that 
provided  the  model  and  the  lnq>lration  for 
what  we  were  to  do  immediately  thereafter 
on  a  grand  scale  In  Western  Biirope  tJu^ugh 
the  Marshall  Plan.  It  was  what  we  did  In 
Greece  that  earned  for  us  the  gratitude  and 
reepect  of  vlrtuaUy  every  major  political 
leader  of  that  country,  so  much  so  that  we 
enjoyed  there  for  a  generation  (with  general 
approval  of  the  Oreek  people)  remarkable 
prtvllegee  for  the  military  facilities  and  op- 
eratlona  that  we  consider  vital  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  of 
Europe. 

It  was  what  we  did  not  do  in  Greece  in 
April,  1967,  when  the  colonels  dared  to  rise 
that  compelled  some  Greeks  to  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  judgment  of  the  United  States  In 
Greece.  It  was  what  we  did  not  do  during 
1967  and  1968,  as  an  oppreealve,  self-right- 
eous, and  Incompetent  regime  (cynically  In- 
voking the  American  alliance)  systematically 
purged  from  their  poets  most  of  the  military, 
political,  and  financial  leaders  who  had  been 
closest  to  the  United  States,  that  led  Greeks 
to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  in  Greece.  It  was  what  we  did  not  do 
when  opposition  to  the  regime  was  expressed 
In  its  most  authoritative  form  on  September 
30,  1969,  that  required  Greeks  to  queetion 
the  seriousness  of  the  professed  American 
concern  for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  in  their  country.  In  short.  It  was 
what  we  have  not  done  in  Oreece  since  April, 
1967,  that  has  raised  far-reaching  questions 
about  the  reliability  of  the  United  States  as 
an  ally  In  the  cause  of  freedom  under  the 
rule  of  law,  unless  that  freedom  is  so  fortu- 
□Ate  as  to  seem  to  be  threatened  from  the 
extreme  left. 

n. 
The  army  which  was  exploited  by  a  hand- 
ful of  junior  officers  on  the  evening  of 
^rU  20,  1967,  had  been  trained  in  large  part 
by  the  United  States  here  and  in  Oreece. 
Promotions  and  asalgiunents  of  officers  were 
usually  made  with  American  consultation. 
The  relations  between  the  Greek  and  Ameri- 
can conunands  were  Intimate  and  warm: 
Greek  officers  regarded  the  Americans  as 
saviors  of  their  country,  a  bulwark  against 
the  Inundation  of  Greece  by  "Slavic  Com- 
munism" from  across  her  northern  borders. 
American  officers  admired  in  Oreeoe  an  army 
which  had  fought  well  In  1940-41  (de^lte 
overwhelming  odds)  against  both  Italian  and 
German  invaders,  which  had  been  further 
tested  in  the  Civil  War  of  1944-49,  and  which 
had  contributed  gallantly  thereafter  to  the 
United  Nations  effort  In  Korea. 

When  the  long-planned  conspiracy  struck 
In  April,  1967,  proclaiming  that  it  was  saving 
Greece  from  conomunlsm,  it  brought  to  pow- 
er officers  who  had  never  distinguished 
themselves  In  any  of  the  three  campaigns 
which  had  shaped  the  contemporary  Oreek 
army:  these  officers  had  just  barely  received 
their  nninmtmminnn  In  1940;  they  had,  for  the 
most  part,  sat  out  (and,  in  a  few  instances, 
may  even  have  collal>orated  with)  the  Occu- 
pation of  Oreece  by  the  Germans;  and  they 
had  done  far  less  in  the  antlcommunlst  Civil 
War  and  In  the  Korean  War  than  many  of 
their  colleagues  whom  they  proceeded  to  ar- 
rest, dismiss,  and  exile  in  order  to  secure  the 
power  they  had  unlawfiUly  seized. 

American  military  experts  had  consistent- 
ly assured  Washington  before  April,  1967, 
that  the  equipment,  training,  and  advice  w« 
had  so  generously  provided  the  Greek  army 
had  helped  shape  It  Into  one  of  the  beet  to 
Europe,  man  for  man.  Slnoe  the  seizure  of 
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power  In  1967,  extensive  purges  have  stripped 
the  army  of  most  of  the  senior  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle  and 
who  had  thereafter  served  In  important 
NATO  assignments.  The  better  younger  of- 
ficers have  been  assigned  to  posts  where  they 
can  be  least  dangeroiis  to  the  usurpers. 

Thus,  the  military  apparatus  that  we 
helped  put  together  has  been  dismantled. 
Nevertheless,  one  finds  upon  t<iHr1"g  to  our 
military  experts  both  In  Athens  and  at  the 
Pentagon  that  their  assessment  Is  that  the 
Oreek  army  remains  as  good  as  It  was.  When 
were  they  wrong,  now  or  then?  Oreek  officers 
with  whom  one  can  talk  confidentially  insist 
that  the  American  judgment  is  based  on  su- 
perficial considerations,  on  what  is  readily 
apparent  to  the  visiting  reviewing  officer, 
rather  than  on  the  q>irit  of  the  army  and  on 
the  quality  of  the  officers  who  are  now  in  the 
ascendancy.  I  was  told  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  my  most  recent  visit  to 
Oreece  (in  September-October,  1969),  that 
the  army  officers  least  respected  by  their 
colleagues  have  been  the  ones  who  have  gone 
along  with  the  colonels  and  who  have  been 
put  in  key  positions:  such  officers  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  bear  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  kind  of  men  who  have  seized 
power  on  this  occasion;  such  officers  are  the 
only  ones  whom  the  present  rulers  of  Greece 
dare  trust.  The  conspirators  who  now  rule 
Oreece  remain  obsessively  alert  to  threats  of 
conspiracy,  so  much  so  that  the  conunon 
good  is  readily  sacrificed  In  their  efforts  to 
preserve  themselves  In  power. 

This  is  the  evaluation  one  hears  again  and 
again  of  what  has  been  happening  as  well  In 
the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  coun- 
try: the  elements  In  the  community  which 
had  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  bulk  of  the 
residents — Irrespective  of  their  political  sym- 
pathies— are  the  ones  who  are  now  collabo- 
rating with  the  colonels'  tyranny.  Often,  they 
are  the  very  men  who  collaborated  with  the 
Germans  during  the  Occupation  a  generation 
ago:  they  are  now  able  to  reassert  them- 
selves, Just  as  are  the  practitioners  of  torture 
who  had  been  without  "serious"  employment 
since  the  Civil  War.  These  collaborators  take 
care  to  parade  themselves  as  acting  with  the 
sufferance,  perhaps  even  at  the  Instigation, 
of  the  United  States:  these  are  the  people 
we  have  permitted  o\irselves  to  remain  asso- 
ciated with  in  Oreece,  in  order  (as  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  April  4, 
1949,  proclaims)  "to  safeguard  the  freedom, 
common  heritage  and  civilisation  <a  [our] 
peoples,  foiinded  on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law." 

One  ml^t  have  hoped  that  our  sense  of 
self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  our  long-term 
toterest  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  keep  us 
ftmn  continuing  to  be  thus  identified  with 
the  worst  elements  In  an  allied  country,  with 
the  very  elements  which  have  now  been 
charged  with  attempting  to  export  military 
subversion  of  parliamentary  Institutions  to 
Italy  as  well. 

m. 

When  the  colonels  took  over,  we  found  our- 
selves confronted  In  Oreece  (for  the  first  time 
since  the  Second  World  War)  by  a  govern- 
ment we  did  not  know.  We  did  know  that 
our  sincere  friends  in  Greece — royalists.  lib- 
erals, conservatives — were  Immediately  ar- 
rested by  these  colonels.  We  also  knew  that 
the  commtmlat  threat  of  which  so  much  was 
made  by  the  c(donels  (and  by  the  Greek- 
Americans  whom  they  tricked)  was  vm- 
founded,  ao  much  ao  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  leas  and  less  made  of  that 
justification  as  the  regime  becomes  more  and 
more  secure.  But  the  American  government 
hoped  that  the  oolonela  were  sincere  in  the 
aasuranoes  they  offered  that  they  would  re- 
turn the  country  to  oonstttutlonal  govern- 
ment as  sotm  aa  poaslble. 

Amartean  oOelala  not  only  hoped  that  this 
«M  ao.  but  also  aomabow  btflaved  It    and. 
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even  worse,  they  acted  on  that  belief.  What 
they  have  said  both  publicly  and  privattiy. 
In  both  Athens  and  Washington,  exposed 
them  aa  beUevlng  that  the  colonels  had  ex- 
tensive popular  support  and  that  their  inten- 
tions were  honorable.  (One  could  see,  upon 
discussing  Oreek  affairs  with  American  offi- 
cials In  1967  and  1968,  how  the  Vietnam 
debacle  was  permitted  to  happen.)  It  Is  in- 
deed curious  that  our  officials  would  not  un- 
derstand what  was  being  revealed  for  all  the 
world  to  see  about  the  real  Intentions  and 
the  standing  in  their  ootintry  of  the  colonels 
by  the  many  courtmartials  of  dissenting  citi- 
zens, by  the  widespread  and  deliberate  use 
of  torture  on  suspected  opponents,  by  the  ex- 
tensive purges  of  all  the  inlnclpal  institu- 
tions of  the  ooimtry.  by  the  incessant  propa- 
ganda cmnpalgns  (reinforced  by  repeated 
raids  on  the  treasury)  disparaging  the  old 
way  and  extolling  the  new,  and  by  the  stag- 
ing In  September,  1968,  of  a  "constitutional 
referendum"  In  which  no  effective  opposition 
to  the  program  espoused  by  the  government 
was  permitted. 

Our  friends  in  Greece — friends  of  all  par- 
ties and  of  no  party — ^pleaded  with  American 
officials  to  do  something,  at  least  to  disasso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  regime,  to  coun- 
ter the  impressions  deliberately  given  by  the 
colonels  to  the  Greek  army  that  the  take- 
over had  been  executed  or  was  being  main- 
tained at  the  instigation  of  Americans.  We 
have  ntade  halfhearted  efforts  from  time  to 
time  to  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  re- 
gime, but  none  that  were  really  serious,  and 
certainly  none  having  the  decisiveness  and  ef- 
fect which  would  have  characterized  our  ac- 
tions for  everyone  in  Oreece  to  see  if  we  had 
detected  an  Incipient  communist  dictator- 
ship In  that  country.  We  have  insisted  that 
we  should  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  another  country — a  rather  unfor- 
tunate time  and  place,  considering  otir  In- 
terference theretofore  In  Oreek  affairs,  sud- 
denly to  become  so  principled  In  this  re- 
spect. It  should  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  the 
principal  "Interference"  called  for  by  ovir 
friends  in  Oreece  has  been  that  we  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  the  Greek  people  that 
we  are  not  supporting  the  colonels. 

The  most  charitable  explanation  of  why 
we  did  not  act  in  1967  and  1968  is  that  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  deceived.  We  allowed 
oiu-selves  to  believe,  against  the  evidence  that 
was  there  for  all  to  see,  that  the  colonels 
meant  well  and  that,  nuiybe,  they  would  soon 
go  away.  We  refused  to  exercise  our  judgment 
and  thereby  began  to  fritter  away  our  In- 
fluence. It  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  us  that 
the  colonels,  who  had  started  by  being  l^>- 
prehenslve  of  what  we  might  do  to  them, 
have  come  to  regard  us  with  contempt  and 
that  the  Greek  p>eopIe,  who  had  looked  to  us 
with  hope,  have  come  to  regard  us  with  in- 
creasing disappointment  and  hoeitility.  In- 
deed, it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
colonels  also  will  be  able  to  become  openly 
hostile  to  the  United  States  if  only  to  win 
thereby  some  genuine  support  from  a  people 
who  feel  betrayed  by  us. 

Our  political  analysts  now  have  only  one 
argument  to  fall  back  upon  In  Justifying 
our  continued  acquiescence  with  the 
colonels,  the  assurances  given  them  by 
the  American  military  that  the  Oreek  army 
Is  still  In  excellent  condition,  that  our 
nUlltary  bases  In  Oreeoe  are  still  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  colonels  are  able  to  guarantee 
those  bases  to  us.  Our  loss  of  bases  In  Libya 
and  the  marked  coolness  toward  us  In  Tur- 
key merely  intensify  the  admiration  of  the 
Pentagon  for  our  Greek  ally,  an  admiration 
that  disregards  the  political  component  of 
any  realistic  military  asseesment.  But  it  Is 
likely  that  the  people  who  now  counsel  us 
about  being  "pragmatic"  with  req>ect  to 
Greece  are  of  the  same  mentality  (they  may 
even  be  the  aame  Individuals)  as  those  who 
counseled  ua  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago  to 
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be  pragmatic  (and  consequently  self-deetroe- 
tlve)  with  respect  to  Turkey  and  Libya. 

Do  we  really  brieve  the  colonels  will  stay 
forever?  We  act  as  If  we  do  believe  that.  When 
the  colonels  do  leave — after  flve  years  or  a 
decade  or  even  a  generation  of  domestic  strife 
and  bitterness — what  kind  of  regime  do  we 
anticipate  wUl  foUow  In  Oreece? 

Do  we  care? 

TV. 

The  American  govenmient  did  begin  In 
1969  to  have  second  thoughts  about  Oreeoe. 
It  had  finally  become  apparent,  at  least  to 
our  political  experts,  that  things  were  not  go- 
ing well  in  Greece  and  that  the  colonels  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  either  of  with- 
drawing from  power  or  of  restoring  constitu- 
tional government.  Indeed,  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment had  even  begun  to  be  an  embar- 
rassment to  its  faithful  American  aUy.  Al- 
though we  have  taken  half-hearted  measures 
against  the  colonels  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  always  refused  to  resort  to  those  actions 
(culminating  in  an  announced  repudiation 
of  our  military  association  with  Greece) 
which  would  probably  have  aroused  the 
Greek  army  to  bring  down  its  usurpers. 

We  have  never  been  more  than  half- 
hearted in  disassociating  ourselves  from  the 
colonels  because  we  felt  (after  awhile)  that 
we  had  finally  come  to  know  who  they  were. 
That  Is,  we  have  had  to  find  out  what  the 
colonels  are  like,  unpalatable  and  unprom- 
ising as  they  have  turned  out  to  be.  and  so 
they  have  become  familiar  and  henoe  "ac- 
ceptable" to  lis  as  allies.  In  this  attitude, 
consistent  with  our  desire  for  a  "low  profile," 
we  have  been  "pragmatic" :  we  have  Insisted, 
that  is,  that  it  is  better  to  "bear  those  Ills 
we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of."  Even  so,  our  insistence,  since  1967, 
that  we  did  not  know  whose  government 
woiild  follow  If  the  colonels  vrere  obliged  to 
decamp  required  a  deliberate  act  of  stff- 
deceptlon  on  our  part;  for  it  did  not  require 
much  talent  to  flgure  out  In  1967  or  In  1968 
or  in  1969  who  would  have  succeeded  to 
power  in  Greece  upon  the  departure  of  the 
colonels. 

The  United  States  has  faced  three  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  any  potential  succeasrar 
to  the  colonels:  would  he  be  friendly  to  the 
United  States?  would  he  be  wanted  by  the 
Greek  people?  and  would  he  serve  If  the 
opportunity  offered  Itself?  The  potential  suc- 
cessor one  has  heard  most  about  in  the  three 
years  since  the  colonels  took  over  was  Oon- 
stantlne  Karamanlis,  living  since  1963  In 
self-imposed  exile  in  Paris.  The  United  Statea 
had  to  admit,  with  reepect  to  Mr.  Karaman- 
lis, that  there  was  no  difficulty  on  the  first 
coimt:  Mr.  Karamanlis,  who  had  served  suc- 
cessfully for  almost  eight  years  (between 
1955  and  1963)  as  a  oonservatlve  prime  min- 
ister of  Greece,  was  Indeed  a  i»oven  friend  of 
the  United  States.  So  our  officials  had  to  fall 
back  upon  the  insistence  that  nobody  In 
Greece  really  wanted  Mr.  Karamanlis  any 
more,  or  that,  even  If  he  waa  wanted,  be 
would  not  be  willing  or  able  to  return  to 
Greece  to  take  up  anew  the  burdens  of 
office. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  unpenuaalve  ra- 
tlonallzatlon  for  an  unimaginative,  sadly 
irreeponslble,  and  ultimately  inexpUoable  do- 
nothing  policy.  Consequently,  no  aerloua  ef- 
fort was  made  by  oxu*  government  to  find  out 
either  what  the  Greek  people  and  polltloUns 
wanted  or  what  Mr.  ELaramanlls  thought.  I 
recaU  having  to  Insist  at  length  to  our  (^Oelal 
experts  both  In  Washington  and  in  Atliens. 
In  1967.  In  1908,  and  In  early  1969,  that  ttaere 
oould  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Karamanlla 
was  the  overwhelming  favorite  of  the  Oreek 
people  to  replace  the  colimels  Immediately, 
that  even  the  minority  of  alnoara  aupportara 
of  the  oolonela  prefeired  blm  to  them,  and 
that  ha  himaalf  would  be  willing  and  able  to 
return  to  Oreeoe  In  the  appcoprlato  dreom- 
ataneea.  What  I  knew,  our  ofllctala  oould  have 
known,  simply  by  talking  to  people  In  Athena 
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•Dd  In  ttM  Xemaa  at  OreaM,  In  tb*  tUUsw. 
and  In  the  ooontrjild*,  m  mtO.  m  by  tall^ag 
to  the  mo«t  vnlnaot  Oraaka  UTlng  abroad. 

Bat  It  «M  —alar  for  our  govemnMnt.  bur- 
danad  vttb  tta  trooblaa  on  tba  otbar  aid*  a€ 
tba  world  and  conoamad  about  tba  Inata- 
bfllty  ot  tha  lOddla  XMt.  to  raljr  upon  tina 
eolopata*  pttmooneaaunta  and  aaaunnees. 
even  gtrfng  ao  ter  aa  to  argua  tbat  U  tba 
Oraaka  really  did  not  Ilka  tba  cdonela'  ragima 
tbay  would  bava  arpi  aaaad  tbcmaalTaa  In 
mora  acta  of  Tldenoa  tban  bad  yet  baooma 
•Tldant.  "Wby  abould  wa  realct  In  tiita  way, 
and  tbaraby  rUk  our  Uvea  and  liberty  and 
JOba,"  Oraaka  bavo  reapondad  to  aucb  an 
argument  from  Americana,  "^wben  It  la  evi- 
dent to  ua  that  the  junta  la  ruling  only  be- 
cauae  your  goremment  wants  or  at  leaat 
pecmlta  It  to  do  ao?"  Or,  put  Va  the  American 
Temacular,  "Wby  flgbt  dty  ball?"  No  doubt, 
aoma  orltldamB  can  be  made  at  toe  Oiaak 
jMopIe,  and  particularly  of  all  tbelr  political 
laadera.  of  tba  paat  decade.  But  tbls  la  not 
tba  oocaalon,  nor  la  It  my  rde,  to  do  so:  there 
are  Oraeka  enough  to  do  thla  In  due  time. 
My  legitimate  concern  and  duty  are  with 
raapect  to  the  conduct  of  my  government  In 
Waahlngton— and  tbat  conduct  has  been  In- 
oradUdy  f  ooUab  both  In  Ita  disregard  of  moral 
prlndpie  and  In  Ita  atrataglc  abortalgbted- 
naaa  in  going  along  wltb  a  r««lme  far  worse 
tban  tbe  one  which  was  orertbrown. 

And  so  there  were  two  and  a  half  years 
of  self-deception,  of  false  hopes,  of  repeated 
postponements  of  the  decisions  that  shoiild 
have  been  made  by  the  United  States.  But 
then  there  came  Mr.  Karamanlls's  Paris 
statement  of  September  30,  1969.  The  state- 
ment made  absolutely  clea^  what  had  been 
apparent  to  everyone  who  had  talked  seri- 
ously with  Bdr.  Kar&m&nlls  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1967,  that  he  thought  the  colonels  a 
disaster  for  Oreeoe  both  domestically  and 
Internationally  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
aooept  a  political  role  In  Oreeoe  upon  their 
ramoval  from  offloa.  The  enthiislastlc  re- 
qjxmae  to  his  statement  In  Oreece,  from  peo- 
jHe  and  politicians  of  all  political  persiia- 
alons,  made  absolutely  clear  what  should 
bava  been  long  apparent  to  anyone  who 
dalms  any  ability  to  gauge  the  sentiment 
of  a  auppreased  people — ^that  tbe  Oreek  peo- 
ple and  tbelr  legitimate  leadera  ara  alck  and 
tlzad  of  the  colonela  and  eager  to  bava  Mr. 
Karamanlls  contribute  to  tbe  reetoratlon  of 
"democracy,  Individual  liberty  and  tbe  rule 
of  law"  to  hla  troubled  country. 

Mr.  Karamanlls  said  In  his  September 
atatemoit  tbe  things  tbat  needed  to  be 
aald — not  tbat  they  had  not  been  said  by 
otbera  many  times  before,  but  tbelr  reetate- 
memt  by  soneone  of  his  prestige,  and  In  a 
way  appropriate  to  someone  known  to  be 
a  moderate  statesman,  did  impress  tbe 
Oreek  people  and  should  have  Impressed  the 
United  Statea. 

Among  tbe  obserratlona  made  by  Mr. 
Karamanlla  on  tbla  oooaalon  were  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

"It  la  now  one  year  since  the  famous  [con- 
atltutlonal]  plebiscite  [of  September  39, 
1998]  and,  Inatead  of  making  progress,  the 
cauaa  of  demooraoy  In  Oreece  has  moved 
dangerously  backwards.  Tbe  government  bas 
become  more  tyrannical  and  now  Identlflee 
Itaelf  with  democracy  In  the  most  cynical 
possible  manner.  Arbitrary  rule  has  now  be- 
ooma  entrained  and  tbe  despairing  opposi- 
tion of  tbe  people  has  reached  new 
belgtata 

"[The  Oovemmraxt]  haa  dismembered  the 
armed  forcea  of  Oreeoe  by  subjecting  them  to 
a  proeaaa  of  Bovletlzatlon  and  by  the  dlsmls- 
aal  of  hundreds  of  high-ranking  battle-ex- 
perlencad  offloers  who  mlg^t  have  hindered 
tbelr  objeotlvea. . . . 

'Ti  baa  Iscdated  tbe  country  politically  and 
morally.  Oreeoe,  nucleua  of  tbe  European 
q^t,  la  now  being  paab«d  out  of  (he  famUy 
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of  free  nattona.  And  to  Hipreoiate  ttia  full 
algnlftnanoa  of  tbla  laolatloai.  wa  oust  baar 
In  mind  tba  critical  gaopdUtbml  poattton  of 
our  ooontxy  and  tba  fact  tbat  Oreeoa  will 
find  beraalf  excluded  tram  tha  Xuropaan 
groupings  wblcb  ara  now  taking  abapa.  to  tbe 
datrlmant  not  only  of  bar  aoonntny  but  of  bar 
national  aacurtty 

"Wocat  of  an,  tbe  government  eUnca  to  Ita 
Initial  arrw  and,  Inatead  of  aaarrtilng  for  a 
aolutlon  of  the  problem,  aa^a  ways  and 
means  to  ensure  tbe  Indeflnlto  continuation 
of  the  present  regime.  Until  recently.  It  be- 
lieved It  could  succeed  by  an  electoral  coup. 
Indeed,  It  went  in  search  of  collaboratora  for 
tbat  purpose.  Now  it  seeks  tbe  same  objec- 
tives by  terrorlsatlon  of  the  Oreek  people  and 
by  hoodwinking  International  public  opinion. 

"And  tbe  government  clings  to  Its  errors 
because  It  doea  not  realise  that  If  tbe  reac- 
tions against  It — both  dcunestlc  and  Interna- 
tional— have  ao  far  been  of  a  moderate  na- 
ture. It  Is  because  of  tbe  expectations  tbat 
were  created  by  tbe  repeated  assurances  It 
gave  about  the  restoration  of  democracy.  But 
the  deception  is  now  plain  for  all  to  see,  and 
tbe  government,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
gathering  storm,  will  be  forced  to  make  a 
choice: 

"It  would  be  far  preferable  If  tbe  choice 
were  made  in  good  time  and  in  accordance 
wltb  the  Interests  of  the  nation.  For  If  the 
delay  Is  too  long,  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
choice  available. . . ." 

Mr.  Karamanlls  can  be  said  to  have  done 
what  be  could  on  this  occasion.  The  question 
then  became:  what  would  the  United  Statea 
and  the  Oreek  army  do  In  response  to  his  call 
to  the  Oreek  government  and  to  "those  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  support  It"? 

Tbe  largely  purged  and  carefully  watched 
army  would  not  move  so  long  as  Its  mentor 
acroea  tbe  Atlantic  continued  to  aaaoclato 
publicly  wltb  and  apparently  aiq>port  tbe 
Oreek  government;  the  lessons  of  a  genera- 
tion had  been  learned  too  well  to  be  disre- 
garded even  on  this  critical  occasion.  Thus, 
it  came  down  to  what  the  United  Statea 
would  do,  what  signal  It  would  give  to  tbe 
Oreek  people  and  especially  to  the  Oreek 
army,  now  that  Mr.  Karamanlls  had  Issued, 
and  in  such  xmequlvocal  terms,  his  long- 
awaited  statement  in  the  name  of  {wlltical 
legitimacy  in  Oreece.  The  United  States  then 
had  the  assurance  and  the  lead  some  bad  ar- 
gued it  had  had  to  wait  for. 

It  was  apptitent  to  anyone  who  canvaaaed 
our  embassy  In  Athens  tbe  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  and  the  State  Department  and 
Pentagon  shortly  tbweafter,  toat  tbe  United 
States  would  do  nothing  to  take  advantage  of 
tbla  new  development. 

Wa  bad  become  a  paper  eagle. 

VI. 

My  moat  recent  visit  to  Oreece.  to  wblcb 
I  bave  already  referred,  was  divided  at  mid- 
point ,  by  tbe  tssuanoe  of  the  Karamanlla 
stotecnent.  Before  It  waa  Issued,  one  en- 
countered In  Oreece  a  sense  of  hopeleas  de- 
spair: the  colonels  were  there  to  stey;  tbelr 
purges  had  been  rutbleas  and  etfectlve:  tbe 
United  States  waa  going  along  wltb  tbem;  tbe 
only  way  out  seemed  to  be  dvll  war,  some- 
thing that  few  Oreeka  can  yet  bear  tbe 
thought  of  after  the  bloodletting  of  1944-48. 
There  had  been  sUxoe  April,  1967,  a  generally 
detencuraUng  condition  economleally  and 
socially.  SducaUon  had  already  been  severely 
damaged,  as  had  been  the  arts.  A  generation 
of  suppression  and  futile  reatstanoe  seemed 
to  He  ahead:  at  a  time  when  Oreeoe's  Su- 
ropean  allies  were  living  to  peace  and  pros- 
pcolty,  the  Oreek  people  could  expect  nothing 
for  years  to  come  but  the  righteous  poatur- 
ings  of  self-serving  dictators  against  a  back- 
ground of  ^xiradlc  bomblngi  by  a  few  and 
of  sullen  resentment  of  tbe  regime  by  nmny. 

The  KaramanltB  statement  (deaplte  tbe 
absolute  prohibition  of  It  from  toe  "free 
press"  of  Oreece)  Immediately  cbanged  tbe 
atmoqpbsre:  hope  welled  up:  opponento  of 
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tb*  rcflma  (of  all  partlaa)  ware  encouraged: 
even  aupportera  of  tbe  regime  could  dare 
admit  tbat  tbey  bad  bad  *"""g*'  of  being 
aUanoed  and  ordered  around  by  a  gang  at 
acmed  opportunlate  and  ruffians  wbom  It  waa 
bard  to  take  aarloaaly  and  even  bazder  to 
Ignore.  Tlila  newfound  optlmlam  reated  upon 
two  aaaumptlona  whleb  I  bad  no  reaaon  to 
abare  but  wblcb  I  did  not  bave  tbe  heart  to 
dlq>arage  In  my  October  conversatlona  wltb 
Oreeka:  It  was  ftit  by  many  of  tbem  that 
Mir.  Karamanlla  would  not  have  moved  If 
be  bad  not  had  American  encoturagement  and 
tbat  tbe  United  Stetee  would  not  bear  hla 
call  without  responding  aufBdently  to  help 
tbe  Greeks  dislodge  the  colonels. 

Tbe  Oreeks,  however,  did  not  reallae,  as  did 
Mr.  Karamanlls.  that  time  was  running  out 
even  for  him,  that  If  be  did  not  act  soon, 
he  might  not  again  be  in  a  position  to  act 
at  all.  Hla  stetement  seems  to  have  been  more 
an  attempt  to  move  the  United  States  than 
a  response  In  concert  wltb  American  efforts. 
That  is.  he  did  what  he  did  In  the  hope 
that  others  (in  Oreece  and  abroad)  would  do 
what  they  could  do.  There  may  have  been  an 
outside  chance  toat  army  ofllcers  (deaplte 
their  crippling  legalism)  might  be  spurred 
by  his  Intervention  to  move  on  their  own; 
or,  falling  that,  tbat  the  United  Stetea 
would  take  advantage  of  the  Karamanlls  Ini- 
tiative by  using  its  remaining  prestige  and 
considerable  power  In  Oreece  to  get  things 
(and  particularly  tbe  army)  moving.  My 
October  soundings  in  the  American  govern- 
ment and  In  the  Oreek  army  revealed  that 
no  significant  response  could  be  expected 
from  either  quarter. 

The  circumstances  of  Oreek  life  today  are 
not  such  that  a  statement  such  as  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls's can  be  alone  sufficient  to  topple  a 
military  dlctetorshlp  or  to  arouse  sustained 
public  movemento.  His  stetement  did  have 
to  be  taken  seriously,  but  primarily  because 
of  what  might  have  h<4>pened  In  the  army 
because  of  It,  and  that  depended  ultimately 
on  what  might  have  happened  abroad, 
vn. 

A  tiresome  tyranny  continues  to  dominate 
everyday  life  in  Oreece:  some  torture  prob- 
ably continues;  mass  arreste  certainly  con- 
tinue: detention  without  trial  continues; 
bloodless  purges  In  all  Influential  instito- 
tlons  continue;  strict  control  of  all  forms  of 
oommunlcatlon  continues.  Tbe  vlaltor  who 
knows  some  Oreek  cannot  help  but  notice 
a  t>ervaslve  sense  of  oppression,  unless  he  per- 
znlte  himself  to  be  diverted  (as  many  prom- 
inent Oreek- Americans  have  been)  by  the 
flattery,  the  dubious  history,  and  the  priv- 
ileges offered  him  by  the  Oreek  government. 
Oreece  Is  today,  for  the  man  of  any  sensi- 
tivity and  alertness,  depressing  place  to  live 
or  even  to  visit,  much  as  I  would  expect  to 
find  Caacboalovakla  to  be  these  days.  Tbe 
known  foreign  critic  of  the  colonels'  regime 
can  expect  to  find  surveillance,  harassment, 
and  physical  threate  awaiting  him  in  Oreeoe. 
Thus,  a  foreign  oorreq>ondent  atetloned  In 
Athens  insisted  I  call  blm  at  least  once  a 
day  while  I  was  there  Just  to  assure  him  tbat 
he  need  not  Initiate  inquiries  about  me. 

Such  attentions  were  Inspired  in  my  own 
case  by  tbe  balf-dosen  articles  I  had  pub- 
lished In  the  United  Stetes  since  the  colonels 
seized  power.  These  attentions  were  intensi- 
fied diulng  my  nxost  recent  visit  to  Oreece  by 
tbe  questions  I  was  obliged  to  put  and  toe 
attitude  I  had  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  in 
Athens,  especially  at  two  press  conferences 
called  by  the  government  during  the  week 
after  the  issuance  of  the  Karamanlls  state- 
ment. Since  my  inquiries  and  the  responses 
to  them  llliunlnate  the  present  sitiiatlon  to 
Oreeoe,  they  bear  reporting  here. 

Tbe  first  preee  conference  featured  toe 
prime  minister.  Colonel  Oeorge  Papadopouloa 
himertf.  on  the  morning  of  October  3,  1909, 
In  tbe  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Parliament 
Building.  I  was  able,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
conf  erenoe^  t^  put  a  question  to  tbe  ardilteot 
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of  tbe  oonq;>lr«oy  vdilcb  now  mlaa  Oreece, 
e  quaatlon  whleb  drew  e:q;>lleltly  upon  tbe 
irB>«m«.nii«  statement. 

Mr  Kff~"»""«  bad  urged,  as  be  prepared 
to  conclude  tbe  Sept«nber  SO  stetement  In 
wblcb  be  bad  called  upon  tbe  oolonela  to 
withdraw, 

"The  [Oreek]  government  bears  tbe  re- 
q>onBlblllty  for  deciding,  along  with  tboae 
who,  directly  or  Indirectly,  aupport  It.  If, 
toeref  ore,  thoee  who  govern  at  preaMit,  capti- 
vated by  power,  fall  to  appreciate  their  duty. 
it  will  bave  to  be  pointed  out  to  toem  by 
tooee  cdBoers  who  joined  tbem  In  good  faith. 
But  beyond  toem,  tbe  whole  of  the  country*a 
armed  forces  must  undertake  the  task.  It  la 
toey  who,  having  tbelr  origins  among  tbe 
mass  of  toe  people,  bear  the  grave  responsi- 
bility, on  behalf  of  toe  nation,  of  protecting 
Its  freedom,  security  and  independence." 

My  question  was  designed  to  explore  toe 
implications  of  thla  caU.  It  was  a  queeUon 
which  eq>oaed  for  toe  first  time  to  pubUc 
view  (because  of  toe  mandatory  radio  and 
preea  display  toeee  press  conferences  receive) 
Implications  of  Mr.  Karamanlls's  call  and  of 
toe  colonels'  status,  implications  which  no 
Oieek  Journalist  and  no  foreign  correspond- 
ent permanently  stetloned  In  Oreece  cotild 
afford  to  probe  into  publicly.  It  was  evident 
to  me — and  observed  by  several  others  who 
were  present — ^that  this  was  toe  Inquiry 
which  Mr.  Papadopoulos  least  expected  and 
waa  moat  disturbed  by  on  this  occasion.  Our 
exchange,  after  I  Identlfled  myself,  went  like 
this: 

"A.  We  have  been  told  many  times  that  toe 
April  aist  revolution  was  made  by  Army  offi- 
cers who  sincerely  believed  toat  toey  had  to 
mtervene  when  they  did  in  order  to  rescue 
Oreece  from  Ite  deterloretlng  situation.  My 
question  addresses  itself  to  toe  central  prob- 
lem of  toe  leglUmacy  of  toe  present  regime 
and  of  Ite  continuation  In  power. 

"What  do  you,  as  Prime  Minister  and  as 
Minister  of  Defense,  advise  toose  Intelligent 
and  stocere  Army  officers  who  should  now 
bonesUy  believe  that  your  regime  has  tjeen 
disastrous  for  Oreece  and  who  agree  wlto 
Mr.  Karamanlls  toat  immediate  intervention 
by  the  Army  is  again  necessary  in  order  to 
rescue  Oreece  from  Ite  dangeroToaly  deteri- 
orating situation? 

"P:  Have  you  posed  a  hypotoetlcal  ques- 
tion? 

A.  No,  thU  la  not  hypotoetlcal.  This  la  not 
hypotoetlcal  because,  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Karamanlls's  stetement,  he  has  called  upon 
sincere.  Intelligent  and  honest  Army  officers 
to  reevaluate  toe  situation  and  to  correct 
toelr  mistakes. 

"P:  I  am  sorry  but  my  reply  will  be  some- 
what strange.  If  I  were  certain  of  toe  cool- 
headednesa  of  toe  Intelligent  and  sincere 
officers  of  the  Oreek  army,  I  would  send  toe 
gentleman  [asking  toe  question]  to  toeee 
same  officers  to  ask  for  toelr  reply.  But  be- 
cause I  am  not  certain  of  the  amount  of  cool- 
headedness  which  they  can  show  in  such  a 
case,  I  will  not  ask  toe  gentleman  to  find  out 
for  himself  from  toese  officers  but  I  will  aak 
htm  to  wait  for  any  developmente  and  see 
what  happens." 

Conscientious  army  officers  who  studied  toe 
published  transcript  of  this  press  confer- 
ence, I  have  been  told,  found  my  question 
even  more  interesting  and  wortoy  of  study 
because  of  toe  way  toe  colonel  was  obliged 
to  attempt  to  handle  It. 

The  second  press  conference  I  attended 
that  week  featured  toe  economlca  minister 
(Minister  of  Coordination) ,  Colonel  Nicholas 
Makarezos,  on  toe  morning  of  October  4,  In 
an  auditorium  of  toe  Orande  Bretagne  HoteL 
We  were  told  about  the  economic  gains 
Oreece  had  nuide  since  April,  1967,  and  about 
toe  proepecte  toat  toe  colonels  had  to  store 
for  toelr  deserving  country,  all  In  response  to 
Mr.  E:aramanlis'B  September  SO  critique: 

"[The  government]  baa  continued  In  an 
even  more  acute  form  toe  demogt^c  polldea 
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of  Ite  predeceaaors.  thereby  imdermlnlng  tha 
economic  future  of  toe  country.  Increasing 
wltoout  a  care  consumer  expendltuiea  at  toe 
expense  of  Investment,  widening  the  halanoa 
of  paymente  gap  (making  good  toe  deficiency 
by  borrowing  on  toe  most  onerous  teima), 
and,  finally,  permitting  an  enormous  tocreaae 
In  tbe  country's  foreign  exchange  debt,  now 
estimated  at  1370  million  dollars,  of  which 
430  millions  are  In  toe  fonxj  of  short-term 
commerclEJ  credlte.  All  this  musrt  give  rlae 
to  toe  gravest  anxiety  for  toe  future." 

Tbe  audience  on  this  occasion,  which 
should  have  been  (next  to  toe  two  hundred 
offloers  who  executed  toe  conspiracy  in  April, 
1967)  toe  most  entoxislastlc  of  any  toe  colo- 
nels could  get  together,  has  been  described 
by  the  government  as  Including  "toe  Arch- 
bishop, members  of  the  Cabtoet,  Oovemon 
and  Directors  of  banks  and  public  organiza- 
tions, the  Deans  of  toe  higher  schools,  Stete 
dignitaries  and  officials,  representatives  of 
the  world  of  production,  representatives  of 
leagues  and  organizations  of  Athens,  Plraexis, 
and  various  other  regions  of  the  country." 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
press  conference  was  toe  obvious  reluctance 
of  even  this  captive  audience  (despite  toe 
vigorous  promptings  of  a  claque)  to  express 
enthusiasm  of  what  Colonel  Makarezos  said. 
I  asked  at  one  potot  whether  there  had 
been  any  restraints  placed  by  toe  government 
upon  Importe  Into  Oreece.  The  colonel  as- 
sured us  toere  had  not,  that  the  Oreek 
economy  remained  one  of  toe  freest  In  the 
world  and  that  toe  policies  and  effecte  of  toe 
new  government  had  not  required  and  would 
not  require  the  imposition  of  any  such  re- 
strictions. When  I  got  a  microphone  again,  I 
thought  It  useful  to  return  to  my  question 
in  some  such  form  as  tois: 

"This  seems  to  me  toe  kind  of  regime  to 
which,  because  of  restrictions  on  toe  press 
and  on  political  opposition.  It  is  difficult  to 
learn  what  Is  really  happening.  Thus,  one 
must  investigate  in  a  roundabout  way  what 
a  situation  is  If  toe  truto  about  It  is  to  be 
discovered.  For  example,  wlto  respect  to  toe 
balance  of  paymente  Issue  which  everyone 
recognizes  Is  vital  to  toe  welfare  of  toe  Oreek 
people,  one  must  consider  how  any  danger- 
ously excessive  balance  of  paymente  deficit 
would  be  corrected  or  concealed  by  your  gov- 
ernment: by  Increasing  foreign  Investment 
to  Oreece  (which  would  be,  of  course,  a  gen- 
erally heal  toy  development);  by  "borrowing 
abroad  on  toe  most  onerous  terms":  by  se- 
cretly shifting  funds  from  one  account  to  an- 
other; or  by  restricting  importe.  I  bave  come 
across  indications  that  each  of  toese  four 
possible  measiu*es  has  been  resorted  to  by 
your  government.  Have  toere  not  been,  for 
instance,  some  governmental  restrictions,  to- 
formal  If  not  formal,  upon  private  Importe- 
tlons  during  the  past  eighteen  months?" 

We  were  agato  assured  by  toe  colonel  tbat 
toere  bad  been  absolutely  no  restrictions  Im- 
posed on  Importe  and  that  toe  balance  of 
paymente  altuatlon  was  excellent.  I  con- 
firmed, upon  canvassing  (at  a  press  reception 
Immediately  afterwards)  various  of  toe  cor- 
respondente  present,  what  I  had  heard  from 
the  director  of  a  bank  and  from  several  econ- 
omlste  In  Athens,  that  toe  government  bad 
Indeed  Imposed  varloiis  Indirect  (but  not 
publicly  admitted)  restrictions  on  importe 
to  Ite  futile  attempt  to  curb  a  serious  balance 
of  paymente  problem  toat  had  been  ag- 
gravated by  toe  colonels  In  their  efforte  to 
ln>press  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad 
(wlto  public  works  and  massive  propaganda 
expenditiires)  and  to  buy  off  Army  offlcen 
and  others  (wlto  substantial  Increases  to  eco- 
nomic privileges) . 

Tbe  correspondente  wlto  wbom  I  talked 
are  reluctant  to  publlsb  anything  about 
such  developmente,  lest  toey  be  accused  (If 
Oreek)  of  "apreadtog  rumors  harmful  to  toe 
economy"  (which  la  now  a  serlotis  criminal 
offense)  or  lest  toey  be  eq>elled  (If  foreign- 
en)  for  "evident  hoetlUty  to  the  reghne."  I 
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should  add  tbat  I  beard  during  my  1909  vlatt 
aeveral  detailed  aooounte  of  telbery  and  11- 
nanolal  oonnqttloa  of  prominent  people  to  or 
doae  to  the  oolonelB'  famlllea  and  govern- 
ment, aomethlng  which  I  had  not  heard  to 
1987  or  1968.  Thla  official  corruption  promlaea 
to  be  fftr  wone  (beoauae  of  toe  Inability  of 
boneet  men  to  deter  It  by  toe  proq>ect  of 
public  e^jMSura)  than  anything  known  un- 
der Oreeoe'a  political  govemmente  atoce  toe 
Second  World  War. 

It  waa  during  toe  preaa  reception  immedi- 
ately following  the  Makareaoa  preaa  confer- 
ence that  I  bad  atlll  another  encounter  wlto 
a  government  oflldal  (this- one  from  tbe  Of- 
fice of  toe  Prime  Minister)  which  la  reveal- 
ing of  the  tone  of  toe  regime,  espedally  aa  It 
suggeete  toe  kind  of  attitude  a  known  critic 
of  toe  regime,  who  la  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy  considerable  immunity  because  be  la 
an  American  dtlzen  by  blrto,  la  apt  to  en- 
counter. The  official  (anotoer  former  army 
officer)  had  been  present  at  both  tbe  preas 
conferences  I  attended  tbat  week.  He  de- 
scended upon  me  after  I  had  Onlsbed  talk- 
ing wlto  two  foreign  correspondente  to  tbe 
hotel  lobby  Just  outeide  the  auditorium  to 
which  toe  Makarezos  performance  had  been 
staged.  Our  exchange  went  something  like 
this: 

"A:  We  meet  again.  What's  toe  matter 
this  time? 

"B:  I  saw  you  ptasstog  out  some  more  of 
your  antl-govemment  literature. 

"A:  I  hope  you  don't  believe  I  was  trying 
to  bide  what  I  did  to  giving  a  foreign  Jour- 
nalist a  copy  of  tbe  article  I  gave  you  last 
week. 

"B:  You  are  our  guest  here  and  yet  you 
act  as  you  do. 

"A:  Excuse  me;  I  dont  consider  myself 
your  guest,  but  ntoer  a  guest  of  toe  Oreek 
people.  But  however  tbat  may  be,  I  really 
don't  see  anything  wrong  to  what  I've  just 
done. 
"B:  You  abould  not  do  It  so  openly. 
"A:  You  can  say  I'm  a  hopeless  case.  What 
do  you  expect  me  to  do,  take  a  strange  man 
to  my  hotel  room  to  slip  him  one  of  my 
artlclea? 

"B:  You  could  bave  done  It  somewhere 
else. 

"A:  I  do  not  know  If  I'll  ever  see  him  again. 
Bealdes,  did  not  your  Prime  Minister  tell  us 
yesterday  that  toe  Oreeks  bave  liberty? 

"B:  We  do.  Have  you  not  been  allowed  to 
aak  ministers  unfriendly  questions  all  week? 
You  Just  asked  some  more  of  your  unfriendly 
questions  beck  to  toere  I 

"A:  But  your  liberty  doea  not  extend  out 
here  to  the  lobby?  Wby  do  you  botoer  to  call 
It  "Uberty"? 

"B:  Of  course.  It's  liberty.  You  couldn't  do 
It  to  America  eltoer  what  you  bave  Jiist  done 
out  here. 

"A:  Are  you  serious?  I  could  not  give  a 
jotimallst  to  America  an  artlde  critical  of 
tbe  regime? 
"B:  That's  right,  rve  been  to  America. 
"A:  And  this  is  what  you  believe  things  to 
be  like  toere? 

"B:  I  know  toem  to  be  tbat  way.  I  spent 
six  months  there. 
"A:  Where?  In  some  prison? 
"B:  Wbat  do  you  mean  by  tbat  remark? 
"A:  Where  else  can  you  have  gotten  toe 
opinion  you  have  about  bow  we  Americans 
behave?  And  now,  you  have  Imprisoned  toe 
Oreeks  and  you  call  It  'liberty.' 

'3:  Why  dont  you  leave  us  Oreeks  to  run 
our  own  affairs? 

"A:  Wby  must  you  pretend  toe  Oreeks  are 
running  tbelr  own  affaln  now? 

"B:  You  Americans  should  take  care  of 
your  own  bualneaa  and  atop  toterf  erlng  wlto 
ours. 

"A:  One  difficulty  la  that  your  government 
aaka  us  to  Interfere  vp  to  a  jratnt  but  to  go 
no  furtoer:  you  want  our  military  aid  and 
our  approval,  bat  you  do  not  want  us  to 
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examine  what  It  la  that  we  are  being  aaked 
to  aid  and  to  approve. 

"B:  Whatever  you  aay,  you  must  know  you 
are  misbehaving. 

"A:  I  certainly  know  rm  doing  things  you 
dont  like." 

One  finds  In  the  dictatorship  of  the  colo- 
nels, as  reflected  in  the  three  exchanges  I 
have  reconstructed,  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
naive  and  the  shameless.  It  Is  this  charae> 
tertstlc  of  the  regime,  which  paradee  itself 
at  both  Greek  and  a  faithful  American  ally, 
which  can  be  most  dlst\irblng  to  either  an 
American  or  a  Greek  with  pride  In  his  coun- 
try, even  more  so  than  the  veiled  threats  en- 
countered by  the  critic. 

vm. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  predicting 
serious  damage  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Greece  If  we  continue  to  suf^wrt  the 
colonels'  regime  and  thereby  help  perpetuate 
It  In  power  will.  I  am  afraid,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  our  prediction.  It  now  aeems 
likely  that  even  the  halfhearted  rebukes  the 
United  States  has  leveled  now  and  then  at 
the  colonels  are  going  to  be  su^>ended  (and 
that  the  military  aid  we  have  partially  sus- 
pended Is  now  going  to  be  fully  restored). 
Indeed,  the  United  States  further  Identified 
Itself  with  the  colonels'  regime  by  making 
unsuccessful  efforts  in  December,  1969,  to 
dissuade  member  governments  of  the  Coim- 
cll  of  Europe  from  "pusbllng  Greece)  out  of 
the  family  of  free  nations." 

We  can  expect  the  dramatic  Karamanlls 
Intervention  of  September,  1069,  soon  to  be- 
gin to  lose  momentum — and  with  It  the  hope 
of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  continuing 
Greek  crisis.  We  can  expect  to  find  serious- 
minded  Greeks  becoming  even  more  bitter 
than  they  already  are  about  the  role  of  the 
United  States  In  their  country.  This  should 
be  accompanied,  among  informed  Greeks,  by 
a  sense  of  helplessness  even  deeper  than 
before  the  Issuance  of  the  gi»ntmiiji;i«  state- 
ment on  which  so  many  hopes  had  ridden. 
We  can  expect  to  find,  therMJter,  a  sense  of 
resignation  among  moderate  Greeks  and  (for 
the  first  time)  even  aome  cooperation  with 
the  regime  by  some  educated  men  who  will 
come  to  feel  that  they  must  "get  on  with 
the  business  of  living."  Thus,  within  a  oouple 
of  years  we  can  expect  to  find  that  even 
Mr.  Karamanlls  will  have  become  pass6,  as 
Greeks  discern  he  has  been  exposed  to  be  as 
helpless  as  they  are  to  Influence  the  Ameri- 
cans or  to  displace  the  colonels. 

w;ien  the  regime  has  thus  found  Its  posi- 
tion better  secured — with  Mr.  Karam&nUs 
(and  other  poUtlcal  figures)  out  of  ocntan- 
tlon  from  abroad  and  with  Its  through 
purges  of  d<»neBtlc  Institutions  completed — 
the  colonels  can  then  begin  to  try  to  repair 
the  damage  they  will  have  done  in  their 
can4>algn  to  remain  In  power  at  all  costs. 
Thus,  for  example,  they  can  then  consider 
devaluating  the  drachma,  which  has  been 
much  abused  and  artificially  maintained  by 
them  In  order  to  bolster  their  prestige  among 
eoonamlc  illiterates  and  Greek-Americans. 
Whether  a  recession  develops  in  1971  may 
d^Mnd  on  how  lu(^y  Greece  and  the  colonels 
are,  csi  Wt^t  happens  elsewhere  In  Europe 
and  In  the  Middle  East.  Certainly,  the  colo- 
nels have  recklessly  created  conditions  for 
serious  economic  and  social  dUBcuItles  In 
Greece— If  not  for  themselves,  at  least  for 
their  successors. 

There  Is  no  prospect  In  Greece  of  a  return 
to  genuine  parliamentary  government  so  long 
as  the  otdonrsls  stay.  Ttxt^  themselves  must 
realise  that  they  could  not  loz>g  survive, 
should  martial  law-  be  lifted  and  tboviA 
trsedom  of  sp— oh  and  of  the  press  be  re- 
stored, the  piAllo  ildlcal*  vtdch  the  lib- 
erated Oraak  people  woidd  be  capable  at  and 
whloh  %b»  ortonels  alxvady  Invite.  A  ptiMte 
dfllMta  to  ■nmthinf  tbst  noM  of  them 
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expenenoe  In  or  is  eapaUe  of:  without  tlMlr 
guns  and  tanks  they  would  be  laughlnyttoeks 
that  no  one  would  take  serknialy,  exoept  per- 
haps aa  objects  of  revenge.  The  proq>ect  then 
Is  of  a  military  tyranny  which,  in  Its  vul- 
nerability, could  fall  overnight  due  to  the 
>udd«n  pressure  of  chance  events  (related, 
for  example,  to  Cyimis) ,  but  which  is  more 
likely  to  retain  its  oonaplratorlal  grip  for  a 
generation. 

Whether  elvU  war,  as  distinguished  from 
an  escalation  of  bombing  and  sabotage  and 
underground  activity,  will  erupt  In  Oreece, 
wHI  depend  on  circumstances  that  are  dU- 
flcult  to  predict.  But  what  can  be  predicted 
with  some  assurance  (If  the  United  States 
continues  as  it  has)  is  that  the  political  gov- 
ernments which  follow  the  colonels  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  years  from  now  wUl  find  it  vlr- 
tuaUy  neoeesary  (if  they  are  to  survive  popu- 
lar attack  and  if  they  are  to  prevent  a  deci- 
sive move  of  Greek  politloe  to  the  extreme 
left)  to  revise  radicaUy  their  alliance  with 
the  America  which  has  been  so  successfully 
deceived  and  exploited  by  the  colonels  and 
to  which  the  Greeks  wUl  (not  without  some 
justice)  attribute  their  humiliating  oppres- 
sion. 

Thus,  the  American  policy  makes  political 
and  mlUtary  sense  only  if  it  should  be  tm- 
sumed  that  Greece's  friendship  and  strategic 
posiUon  are  of  use  to  us  only  for  a  few 
more  years.  O,  put  anothM  way.  the  United 
States  must  make  the  Gaulllst  NATO-policy 
of  Andreas  Papandreou  look  better  and  bet- 
ter to  the  suppressed  Greek  people  every  time 
we  permit  an  American  general  to  be  photo- 
graphed In  comradely  association  with  the 
oQlonela. 

xz. 
Even  more  serious  for  America  than  the 
deterioration  of  a  valuable  allUnce  between 
the  United  Stetes  and  Greece  is  what  our 
behavior  with  respect  to  Oreece  may  reveal 
about  how  we  conduct  our  affairs  all  over 
the  world. 

If  our  political  leaders.  Including  our  State 
I>e[>artment  experts,  had  a  better  Idea  of 
what  they  were  doing,  and  wwe  to  Insist 
upon  their  professional  and  constitutional 
prerogatives,  our  military  people  would  be 
more  likely  to  do  their  Jobe  properly.  To  some 
extent,  the  usurpation  of  political  functions 
and  Judgments  by  mUiUry  men  may  repre- 
sent a  sincere  attempt  on  their  part  to  take 
up  the  slack  left  by  the  Incompetence,  dif- 
fidence, or  negligence  of  civilians.  But  our 
muitary  are  Ill-equipped  to  make  poUtlcal 
judgments:  tn  this  they  share  the  dlsabUltles 
of  the  Greek  ocdonels,  who  can  seise  and  hold 
power  but  who  do  not  really  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  Our  military  (If  permitted  to  be- 
have elsewhere  as  they  have  behaved,  or  as 
they  seem  to  have  behaved.  In  Greece)  can 
succeed  only  in  undermining  ova  traditional 
respect  for  them,  that  public  trust  and  ac- 
companying honor  which  most  fittingly  re- 
ward and  sustain  men  who  devote  their  Uvea 
to  the  defense  of  their  country. 

Thus,  we  caimot  be  fair  either  to  our 
mlUtary  or  to  oiu-selves  if  we  permit  or  re- 
quire them  to  assume  duties  and  ™»fc«  judg- 
ments for  which  they  are  not  equipped.  We 
are  not  realistic  about  the  enduring  sources 
of  our  Infiuence  and  seU-confidence  as  a 
repubUcan  people  If  we  "pragmatically"  ex- 
clude from  our  calculations  In  our  relations 
abroad  conslderaUons  of  either  poUtlcal  In- 
tegrity or  human  dignity. 

In  oontlnulng  to  associate  as  alllea  with 
the  petty  tyrants  of  Greece,  we  may  be  hope- 
ful that  we  wUl  be  able  to  raise  them  to  our 
levtf.  Instead,  we  are  much  more  likely  to 
lower  ouratives  to  theirs,  at  least  In  the  eyes 
of  decent  men  who  know  what  Is  reaUy  going 
on  In  that  long-suffering  ooimtry. 

Is  thto  what  our  "low  prafile"  Is  to  mfmn 
abroad — that  the  American  eagle  most  ba 
Igoomlnloualy  grounded? 
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AN  ALLY  LOST 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


or  CALXrOBNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  on  July  15,  1971,  10:30 
pjn.,  Washington  time: 

Premier  Chou  En  Lai.  on  behalf  of  the 
Peoples  BepubUc  of  China,  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  President  Nixon  to  visit  China 
at  an  appropriate  date  before  May,  1972.  (I) 
accept  the  invitation  with  pleasure. 

Radio  Peking  said  on  July  15,  1971, 
10:45  pjn.,  Washington  time: 

People  of  the  world,  unite  and  defeat  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  nmnlng  dogs. 

Many  experienced  China  hands  have 
aptly  termed  the  President's  annoimce- 
ment  "total  surrender."  Our  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia — and  certainly  all  of  the 
Chinese  people — must  regard  it  as  a 
"sell  out"  or  collaboration. 

Our  Nationalist  Chinese  allies,  who  are 
most  Immediately  affected  by  the  move, 
have — through  authoritative  statements 
in  their  press — termed  the  NixMi  visit 
"foolish,"  "humiliating  to  President 
Nixon,"  and  "shameful."  The  Chinese 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  whom  I 
called  to  deliver  an  apology  on  behalf 
of  most  of  the  people  I  represent,  has 
expressed  "shock"  and  "disbelief."  These 
reactions  are  appn^riate.  The  Presi- 
dent's impending  visit  to  Peking  means 
a  certain  knife  in  the  back  for  our  long- 
time Taiwan  allies.  Nationalist  China  has 
declared  that  she  will  "go  it  alone" 
rather  than  submit  to  the  infamy  of  a 
"two-China  policy."  The  outlaw  regime 
of  rulers  In  Peking  has  also  rejected  any 
suoh  "two-China  policy."  President 
Nixon's  "normalization  of  relations" 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  therefore 
will  be  at  the  direct  expense  of  our  Na- 
tionalist allies,  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  the  Chinese  people. 

But  the  Implications  of  the  visit  for  our 
other  friends  in  Asia — and  throughout 
the  world — ^is  Just  as  significant  The 
Peking  meeting  indicates  clearly  that  the 
United  States  has  abandoned  an  anti- 
Communist  policy  in  Asia — and  probably 
everywhere  else.  The  nations  which  have 
backed  the  American  policy  of  stemmtog 
Communist  aggression  in  the  past  must 
now  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
They  can  no  longer  maintain  an  isolated 
struggle  against  the  Communist  giant 
with  any  significant  hope  of  success.  The 
dominoes  are  beginning  to  wobble. 

As  I  said  after  I  called  the  White  House 
staff  to  cancel  my  invitation  to  a  cruise — 
along  with  several  otl^r  Congressmen 
and  White  House  staff  members — aboard 
the  Presidential  yacht.  Sequoia: 

It  is  Ironic  that  as  Red  China  continues 
to  export  terrorism  and  totalitarianism  and 
as  she  continues  to  actively  assist  In  the 
killing  of  American  and  South  Vletnameee 
defenders  of  freedom,  the  President  of  the 
united  States  announces  that  he  wlU  go  to 
Peking — without  his  troops — to  effect  a  "nor- 
malization of  relations." 

The  President's  announcement  ap- 
pears hypocritical— even  to  those  who 
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might  support  his  China  move— when 
compared  witii  bis  statement  earlier  this 
year  that  "an  honorable  relationship 
with  Peking  cannot  be  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  our  Asian  allies."  It  is  further 
Ironic  that  as  the  U.S.  Government  In- 
itiates overtures  to  some  of  our  most 
blood-thirsty  and  ruthless  enemies,  we 
continue  to  penalize  nations,  such  as 
Rhodesia,  which  have  consistently  dem- 
onstrated their  support  of  UJS.  anti- 
Communist  foreign  policy. 

There  will  certainly  be  some  criticism 
of  my  stand  in  total  and  absolute  oppo- 
sition to  the  President,  on  the  grotmds 
that  I  am  a  Republican.  However,  it  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  we  should  support 
principles,  and  people  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  support  such  principles. 

The  free  world  has  lost  an  important 
battle.  Not  a  battle  marked  by  the  clash 
of  c«jposing  armies  but  a  battle  of  wills. 
As  the  ancient  Sun  Tzu  pointed  out.  "To 
fight  and  conquer  in  all  your  battles  is 
not  supreme  excellence:  supreme  excel- 
lence consists  in  breaking  the  enemy's 
resistance  without  fighting." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  support  or 
condone  this  massive  free  world  defeat. 


SOIJND  THINKING  OP  OUR  YOUTH 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or   GXOBOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2B,  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
yoimg  people  are  often  accused  imjustly 
concerning  their  thoughts  and  actions. 
However,  the  great  majority  of  them  still 
think  and  act  soundly. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
hear  the  authors  read  recently  the  first 
three  winning  essays  in  the  program  of 
Rededicatlon  of  the  Freedom  Shrine  at 
the  Swalnsboro,  Georgia  High  School 
Auditorium.  Copies  of  the  essays  are  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  D. 
Boatwrlght,  Director,  Swalnsboro  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School. 

The  essays  are  as  follows: 

First  place,  "The  Freedom  Shrine,"  by 
Sharon  Davis.  Exchange  Club  Essay 
Contest. 

Second  place.  "What  the  Freedom 
Shrines  Mean  to  Me,"  by  Chucky  Moye — 
Mrs.  Eloise  Bailey's  EngUsh  IV  Class. 

Third  place.  "What  the  Freedom  Docu- 
ments Mean  to  Me."  By  George  L.  Smith, 
in  (Mrs.  Eloise  Bailey's  English  IV). 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  young  people  have  an  ac- 
tive "Swalnsboro  Youth  for  Christ" 
movement. 

Following  is  a  report  on  their 
activities: 

TRK    PBXKDOM    SRKIIfX 

(By  Sharon  Davis) 
Freedom  Shrines  are  displayed  In  various 
plaoee  to  be  an  emUem  of  freed  um  and 
democracy  to  all  Americans.  If  there  should 
be  a  poU  taken  of  aU  the  Americans  who 
know  about  or  even  tippncSMX*  a  Pteedom 
Shrine,  the  nund»er  would  be  suipriain^y 
smaU.  When  I  thought  seriously  of  w^iat  tt 
maans  to  me,  my  mind  revolved  back  to  the 
many  famous  doeumsnts  in  ttae  lobby  of  my 
high  selMMl.  If  Z  wars  to  oasnally  wander  Into 
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this  buUdlng  and  stiu  very  oasuaUy  look  and 
read  over  a  few  of  the  documents,  my  first 
impreeskm  would  not  be  a  qtlne-tlngllng 
mlnd-expandlng  expMlenoe.  On  the  contrary 
I  would  not  be  affected  at  aU.  Some  pe(9le 
would  explain  that  theee  pi^>ers,  exact  ooples 
of  the  ones  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  made 
America  free.  But  these  mere  papers  did 
not  make  ovir  country,  the  home  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  chUdren  to  come,  a  free  land  for 
all  who  wished  to  share  its  freedom.  The 
men  behind  theee  doctiments,  the  love,  time, 
and  effort  q>ent  tat  these  documents  made 
this  land  your  land  and  my  land.  If  people 
do  not  appreciate,  understand,  or  rrtate 
themselves  to  what  the  men  behind  the  docu- 
ments did  for  our  nation,  then  the  Freedom 
Shrine  wlU  never  reserve  a  place  as  the 
I>rocIamatlon  of  our  freedom. 

The  mounted  pieces  of  paper  are  but  legal 
reminders  of  what  was  sacrificed  tat  the 
freedom  to  Uve  as  we  please.  Over  the  years 
we  have  most  certainly  taken  advantage  of 
this  freedom.  Today's  population  has  but 
a  particle  of  re^>onsibiUty  compared  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  on  up 
through  the  Depression.  Not  being  burdened 
with  these  responsibilities,  man  has  taken  a 
no  caring,  self -only  attitude  which  may  bring 
upon  bis  downfall.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
average  American  citizen  has  completely  lost 
all  patriotism.  Even  I,  as  a  teenager  who 
knows  nothing  of  what  freedom  really  Is 
feel  a  chill  of  pride  and  reverance  as  "The 
Star -Spangled  Banner"  is  played,  or  the  fiag 
Is  raised,  or  a  large  group  humbly  pledges 
aUegiance  to  the  flag.  To  me.  this  is  very 
much  real  and  makes  me  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

As  we  trace  back  over  the  years  In  our 
United  States  history  when  America  was 
formed  and  built.  I  have  begun  to  realize 
what  really  took  place  to  make  this  home  of 
mine  what  it  is  today.  Real  live  people  with 
families,  and  houses,  and  Jobs  risked  their 
Uves  to  buUd  my  country.  Real  live  people 
who  had  some  of  the  same  problems  that  I 
have  today  dedicated  themselves  to  furnish 
me  the  freedom  they  never  would  know.  Real 
live  people  who  loved,  lost,  dreamed,  fought, 
and  died  sacrificed  to  give  me  a  life  to  live 
In  freedom.  And  what  have  I  done  to  show 
my  gratitude  for  this  unrepayable  gift? 
Nothing  at  all  but  become  more  irresponsible 
and  unworthy  of  this  purchaseless  gift.  This 
freedom  shotUd  be  cherished  as  a  true  gift 
from  God  who  made  this  all  possible  in  the 
first  place.  The  men  who  wrote  the  docu- 
ments In  the  freedom  Shrine  had  the  future 
of  the  United  States  in  mind  when  they 
signed  them.  They  hoped  and  prayed  with  aU 
their  hearts  that  these  efforts  represented 
by  these  documents  would  live  on  forever  and 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  future  Americans 
to  keep  this  country  free.  These  efforts  and 
accomplishments  were  to  be  remembered  and 
honored  as  deeds  of  respect  fo^  the  greatest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Just  seeing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence does  nothing  to  set  afire  my  pride  and 
patriotism  in  America.  Only  knowing  what 
this  sacred  documents  stands  for  makes  it 
worth  whUe  without  understanding  what  was 
endured,  what  was  behind  the  flourish  of  pen 
and  Ink,  what  courage  and  suffering  was  In- 
filcted,  these  documents  are  not  really  worth 
the  paper  used  to  print  them  on.  Unless 
Americans  imderstand  how  their  priceless 
heritage  was  acocxnpllshed,  a  Freedom  Shrine 
is  xiseless. 

It  always  seems  that  the  same  people  i^o 
complain  about  the  state  of  our  nation  never 
turn  a  hand  to  do  something  about  changing 
It.  They  know  nothing  at  aU  about  establish- 
ing a  democracy  with  the  freedom  of  life, 
Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
actually  ootild  care  less.  The  avenge  Ameri- 
can could  not  tell  you  what  the  Ttaaty  of 
ParU.  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  were  aU  about,  let  alone 
what  they  oonttttrated  to  our  nation.  To  the 
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common  American  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
excited  about  something  which  took  place 
so  many  years  before,  eepedaUy  If  it  has  no 
dinct  effect  on  them.  If  there  were  to  be  a 
stop  to  the  war  m  Vietnam,  people  would 
reaUy  get  excited,  because  they  can  assodato 
with  it  poBonaUy.  Something  so  long  ago 
seems  Irrelsrant  to  them  no  matter  how 
much  It  has  helped  them.  They  need  to  un- 
derstand before  they  can  attempt  to  appre- 
ciate. With  this  understanding  Tlie  Freedom 
Shrine  Is  Indeed  priceless,  but  without  this 
knowledge  of  what  this  wbcde  country  Is 
about,  we  may  as  well  hand  up  blank  sheets 
of  paper — they  would  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

What  tbx  Fkkxdoic  Shuns  Mkams  to  Bfi 

(By  Chucky  Moye) 

As  I  began  to  concentrate  on  writing  this 
paper  1  realized  that  I  had  never  thought 
about  the  Freedom  Shrine,  In  fact,  I  did  not 
even  know  it  existed.  So  I  decided  that  I 
would  start  from  the  bottom  and  learn  a 
few  basic  facts  about  It.  The  Freedom  Shrine 
Is  a  group  of  twenty-eight  docimients,  all 
of  which  played  an  Important  role  in  Amer- 
ican history.  As  I  read  over  a  few  of  them,  I 
realized  that  these  were  more  than  Just 
pieces  of  paper;  they  were  America.  They 
made  me  feel  proud  to  be  an  American,  but 
they  also  made  me  see  all  the  troubles  we 
have  faced  and  will  always  have  to  face.  As 
I  read  each  document  I  could  see  the  history 
of  America  unfold  in  my  mind.  As  I  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  I  could  visual- 
ize the  patriots  fighting  at  texlngton  and 
Concord  and  see  the  fiery  look  in  the  eyes 
of  Patrick  Henry.  While  reading  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  I  could  see  a  great  man  trying 
to  mold  together  a\u  divided  country.  Each 
document  added  something  and  seemed  to 
bring  back  the  past. 

In  a  time  when  everyone  seems  to  have 
forgotten  the  pcujt,  it  was  stirring.  I  realized 
what  a  great  nation  and  heritage  each  Amer- 
ican has.  To  me  the  Freedom  Shrine  means 
three  things:  the  spirit  of  America,  the  trials 
of  America  and  the  glory  of  America. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  most  evident  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  British 
colony  wanted  to  have  a  land  of  Uberty  and 
freedom  for  all,  and  they  were  wUllng  to 
fight  for  it.  Americans  in  1T78,  and  today, 
want  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  document  beauti- 
fully shows  hardworking  men  striving  for 
what  they  believed  certain  God-given  rights. 
They  were  successful  and  got  their  freedom 
and  since  then  America  has  been  the  land 
of  freedom.  For  freedom  U  truly  the  spirit 
of  America  and  the  one  thing  America  is 
based  upon. 

The  trials  of  America  are  best  Illustrated  by 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  At  that  time  Amer- 
ica was  a  country  split  in  half  undergoing 
a  civil  war.  The  war  was  ruining  the  country 
and  Tn^*''"g  progress  for  America  Impossible. 
Then,  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Itself 
a  turning  point  In  the  war,  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  this  great  speech.  He  tried  to  unite 
Americans  with  a  common  bond  and  instlU 
In  them  the  q)lrit  of  America.  He  knew 
America  was  In  a  troubled  time,  but  If 
everyone  acted  like  an  American,  we  would 
survive.  After  the  war  and  reconstruction 
era.  our  Nation  became  stronger  ai:d  more 
united  because  of  it. 

The  glory  of  America  Is  best  shown  by  the 
Instrumente  of  Surrender  frtxn  World  War  n. 
America  had  not  wanted  to  become  Involved 
in  the  war,  but  because  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
found  it  necessary.  We  were  not  prepared  for 
a  war,  but  we  had  to  become  Involved.  Every 
able-bodied  man  and  woman  came  to  the 
aid  of  America.  The  men  fought  and  the 
women  and  children  ran  the  homes,  farms, 
and  factories.  Every  American  did  his  share 
and  as  a  result,  we  won  the  war.  When  things 
looked  their  darkest  and  o^er  nations  gave 
tq>,  Amertfl*  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  Never 
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IMS  AiMTio  been  grestar  uid  bar  gjarj  more 
•vktant. 

Tb»  Tnadctn  Sbrina  ibmuu  to  om  a  pwi 
n*U<n.  Amwto,  where  eraryciie  to  <n*  and 
the  people  ue  inmns  to  fight  for  their  firee- 
dom.  A  tend  where  no  one  oen  tell  me  what  I 
oen  or  cannot  do  me  long  ee  X  do  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  weU-belng  of  enoCher.  A  land 
that  Is  the  greateet  nation  and  oommande 
more  reepeet  than  any  other  coiintry  on 
earth.  America  U  truly  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  braTC,  when  every  man 
Is  equal,  dlatlngulafaed  only  by  hli  aooom- 
pllsbmonte.  A  land  which  Is  not  perfect,  bat 
Is  way  ahead  of  any  other ) 


Waa*  THs  VtesDoic  Docuamm  Msan  to  Ub 
(By  Oeorge  L.  Smith  IH) 
In  our  rich  and  bountiful  world,  the  United 
Statec  of  America  stands  out  over  every 
country  as  the  world's  paradise.  Truly,  free- 
dom Is  the  main  Idea  that  created  this  vast 
nation.  Our  great  country  was  not  created 
over  night  and  although  It  Is  operating  suc- 
cessfully. It  still  can  use  many,  many  changea 
to  Improve  Itself. 

The  Iteedom  Shrine,  the  Kxohange  avb'a 
way  of  trying  to  InstUl  a  patriotic  generatlui 
does  encourage  those  who  take  the  time  to 
read  It  toward  a  nationalistic  viewpoint.  Each 
and  every  one  of  the  documents  on  display 
■peaks  for  Itself  In  explaining  what  Its  pur- 
pose Is  and  each  document  Is  Individualistic, 
to  the  point,  and  glvee  Americans  a  sense  of 
pride. 

Take,  for  Instance,  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence written  In  1776.  This  document 
definitely  shows  the  views  that  Americans 
bad  two  centuries  ago  and  the  feeling  that 
most  Americans  have  today.  This  paper  Is  an 
example  of  dignity  and  determination  that 
true  Americans  feel  and  experience;  to  stand 
up  for  what  one  thinks  Is  right. 

Without  men  such  as  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  Jefferson.  Patrick  Henry,  and 
George  Washington,  our  country  could  not 
have  gotten  off  the  ground.  These  men  en- 
couraged freedom  throughout  the  oolonlee. 
getting  Ideas  started,  and  people  organized 
for  a  great  revolution. 

The  Kxohange  Club's  Freedom  Shrine 
has  been  set  up  all  over  the  nation.  Surely 
It  has  encouraged  patriotism,  which  seems 
to  be  Its  piupose.  To  me,  when  I  read  It. 
Chill  Inunpe  crept  \ip  my  spine  tingling 
aU  over.  I  thoxight  of  the  brilliant  minds 
behind  our  country  and  their  beliefs  In 
equality  which  has  surely  created  the  great- 
est nation  of  all  time. 

I  feel  the  BlU  of  Rights,  written  In  1791. 
Is  the  most  Important  document  of  all.  It 
states  In  black  and  white  the  rtghta  m*« 
has.  Although  they  are  twisted  around  a  lot, 
when  It  gata  down  to  the  nltty-gtltty,  tbeaa 
several  rights  are  what  America  stands  on 
for  Its  Uws  today.  The  Bill  of  Rl^ts  could 
be  expressed  by  one  otho-  word:  equality. 
These  rights  are  what  each  American  de- 
serves, the  men  deserve  It  for  defending  the 
country,  and  the  women  for  helping  It  grow. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  la  In  Itself  a 
teacher.  If  one  thinks  of  what  he  Is  ainging 
^len  he  sings  the  song,  he  would  reallae 
^frbmt  men  have  done  to  defend  this  great 
symbol  of  ours,  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  song 
expreasee  a  feeUng  that  wUl  also  send  a  tingle 
up  yoxir  spine.  A  great  tune  with  great  lyrlca. 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  definitely  doea 
have  a  place  In  the  Freedom  Shrine. 

As  did  the  Bills  of  Rights,  the  Bmanelpa- 
tlon  Proclamation  also  expreesed  equality 
within  its  composition.  Slaves,  products  of 
the  cotton  plantations  and  the  match  to  the 
great  fire,  the  OtTll  War.  had  been  mistreated 
badly  by  moat  aU  of  the  sUve  owners.  Thla 
In  Itadf  explains  that  It,  the  Kmandpatlon 
Proclamation,  shows  the  rights  of  equality 
one  obtains  when  he  enters  the  United  Statea 
no  matter  if  his  cedar,  hair  or  olothea  aia 
dlirerant  from  the  ooa^ 
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The  Freedom  Shrlna  is  not  just  ■>»T»^tiiwg 
that  one  goaa  to  see  how  many  rlghta  or  the 
measure  of  equality  he  has.  I  (eel  that  It  la 
also  to  show  how  great,  vast,  and  different  la 
the  country  we  live  In. 

Sure,  wa  have  our  problems,  but  the  m*~ 
jority  of  iia  are  happier  than  If  wa  ware  unde^ 
a  Communist  govenuxkent. 

To  exhibit  the  TThltad  Staitas'  great  powar, 
the  Xzchange  Club  had  the  Ifooroa  Doctrine 
put  on  dlqilay  in  the  Freadcun  Shrlna.  The 
document  atatea,  "The  United  Statta  will  xwt 
permit  any  Kuitq;>ean  nation  to  extend  Ita 
hoidlnga  or  uaa  armed  force  on  the  two 
American  ornittnents."  Whan  Prealdent  Mon- 
roe algnad  this  document,  he  was  not  trying 
to  bully  the  other  contUxents,  but  demon- 
strating the  determlnatloxi  of  the  united 
Stataa  to  see  that  these  new  countries  had 
a  chanoe  to  chooee  what  kind  at  government 
each  one  wanted.  This  goes  to  show  that  the 
umted  States  Is  not  here  to  take  over  the 
world,  but  to  be  fair  In  helping  people  to 
help  themaelvee.  Just  as  moat  of  the  other 
proud  Americans  m  this  country,  I  also  be- 
lieve this  statement  Ls  very  true. 

Since  the  first  Freedom  Shrine  document 
was  written  In  1830,  our  nation  has  come 
ftom  Juat  a  few  colonlee  here  and  there,  to 
a  stupendous,  fabulous  nation.  These  Free- 
dom Shrine  documents  stand  for  yean  of 
hard  work  by  many  a  person  to  shi^pie  a  free 
nation.  If  it  were  not  for  these  documents 
and  the  men  behind  them,  then  our  co\in- 
tiy,  the  umted  States  of  America,  would  not 
be  the  great  country  it  Is  today. 
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temlly  has  been  usoclAted  with  the 
politics  of  northern  Virginia  tmn.  the 
time  of  the  Continental  Coosress.  His 
grandfather.  Joel  Orayson,  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  House  Document 
Room  until  his  death  in  1927,  and  Quite 
probably  served  in  that  position  longer 
than  any  other  superintendent.  His 
mother's  sister,  Mrs.  P.  Hoeea  Curtice 
is  today  a  respected  elder  stateswoman 
in  the  politics  of  west  Fairfax  County. 

Over  the  years  Bill  has  played  an 
effective  part  in  county  politics,  moving 
from  precinct  worker  up  through  the 
ranks,  and  since  the  late  fifties,  has  been 
increasingly  associated  with  congres- 
sional and  national  activities  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  His  formal  employment 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  four  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  has  Justly 
earned  him  the  respect  and  high  regard 
of  many  Members  as  well  as  staff  per- 
sonnel. 


DRUG-ABUSE  TREATMENT  IN  NEW 
HAVEN.  CONN. 


SwAiwaBoao  Yottth  roa  Cnarar 

nie  young  pec^le  of  Swalnaboro,  Georgia 
are  oonoemed  about  their  positions  In  life 
and  about  the  poalUons  of  the  people  about 
them.  Because  of  this  concern,  a  group  of 
them  met  and  dedded  to  help  anybody  they 
ooold.  The  name  of  this  group  Is  Swalnsboro 
Joath  for  Christ.  It  la  composed  of  youth 
from  five  different  ehurohea  In  the  town  and 
has  about  twenty-five  active  members.  The 
purpoee  of  the  team  Is  to  teu  other  youth 
about  God  and  to  Influence  them  In  a  splrlt- 
Tial  way.  It  has  been  a  Mg  suoceea. 

The  Swalnsboro  Youth  for  Christ  Team  was 
started  by  a  similar  team  from  Wrens,  Geor- 
gia who  held  a  revival  In  various  looal 
churches.  The  revivals  are  constructed  so 
that  several  young  people  give  a  testimony 
each  night  and  only  young  people  take  an 
active  part  In  the  servloe.  By  leading  the 
envtoee  m  this  way,  mora  young  people  be- 
come mvolved  and  a  better  example  is  set. 

Purtng  the  past  year  the  grotq;>  has  led 
revivals  on  weekends  In  varlooa  parte  o*  the 
state  and  has  hdped  in  starting  two  other 
teuaa.  The  resulto  of  aQ  these  revivals  have 
beaa  great  and  both  youth  and  adults  are 
atvengthanad  by  them.  At  preaent  the  Touth 
Team  Is  planning  a  weekend  eonferenoe  at- 
tended by  youth  tram  all  the  ohurehee  that 
revivals  have  been  held  In.  Many  guaet  q>eak- 
ers  are  being  Invited  and  everyone  axpecta  a 
fun,  meaningful  weekend. 

The  team  la  anaU,  but  It  la  growing  and 
each  member  fetis  that  he  is  doing  some- 
thing for  God  aiKl  Is  helping  others. 


HIGH  REGARD  TO  BHJ.  REISINOER 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROTHILL 

ov  VBcmna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  "Wrglnla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bill  Relsinger  has  been  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  since  the  10th  District 
of  THrginia  was  created,  and  I  was  dected 
to  represent  it  in  1952.  His  mother's 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNICnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Blr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  par- 
ents, school  offlclals,  and  municipal  lead- 
ers in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  surround- 
ing towns  have  come  to  realize  in  the 
past  few  years  the  extent  of  drug-abuse 
problems,  as  well  as  the  enormous  com- 
mitment of  planning  and  resources 
needed  to  attack  those  problems. 

Extensive  Federal  funds  have  been 
committed  to  drug  education,  treatment, 
and  prevention  programs  in  the  New 
Haven  area,  primarily  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  pioneering  drug  depend- 
ence unit  of  the  Connecticut  Mental 
Health  Center,  administered  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert Kleber,  and  also  because  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  community  groups  and  munic- 
ipal leaders  in  awJAmting  and  attempt- 
ing to  correct  growing  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems. 

Recent  testimony  by  the  maTor  of  New 
Haven,  the  Honorable  Bartholomew  P. 
Oulda,  presented  to  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  focused  on  the 
background  of  the  drug-abuse  problem 
in  New  Haven  and  the  steps  which  have 
been  and  are  being  taken  to  attack  the 
problem.  I  would  like  to  share  this  testi- 
mony, along  with  supporting  materials, 
with  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  so 
that  other  communities  might  benefit 
from  New  Haven's  experience,  and  also 
to  focus  on  the  need  for  further  Federal 
financial  commitment  to  cities  and 
States  which  are  attacking  the  causes 
and  developing  the  cures  for  drug  abuse. 
Following  Mayor  Gulda's  testimony, 
and  a  newspaper  article  summarizing 
that  testimony,  I  am  inserting  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mayor's  tast  force  on  drug 
abuse,  recently  established  to  coordinate 
some  of  the  efforts  of  ongoing  education 
and  treatment  organizations,  and  to  de- 
fine furth^  community  and  regional 
priorities  for  future  action.  An  outline 
of  this  effort  may  also  be  of  use  to  other 
communities  which  find  themselves  with 
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independently  developing  programs.  Fi- 
nally, I  am  Inserting  a  second  newspaper 
article  which,  sadly,  chronicles  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Federal  commitment  to 
drug  control  has  yet  to  stem  this  tide  of 
drug  abuse,  crime,  and  violence  and  per- 
sonal tragedy.  Communities  listed  in  this 
article  have  made  valiant  efforts  to  con- 
trol their  drug  problems,  and  each  could 
profitably  use  further  financial  support 
in  their  efforts.  As  Mayor  Gulda  noted  in 
his  testimony: 

No  new  l^^atlon  would  i4>pear  to  be 
necessary,  rather  Increased  approprlatlona. 

I  know  that  Members  of  this  House 
are  mindful  that  drug  abuse  affects  the 
whole  fabric  of  community  life  and  that 
in  many  areas  we  have  yet  to  begin  a 
wholehearted  attack.  I  hope  that  this 
chronicle  of  one  area's  drug  problems 
and  drug  programs  will  be  of  help  in 
other  cities'  efforts  to  salvage  the  fabric. 

The  material  follows: 

A  CrrTwms  Datrc  Eftort  in  Nrw  Havzn 

UntU  recently  New  Haven  has  had  a  fairly 
substantial  number  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  combat  drug  abuse  and  no  formal 
coordination  between  them.  To  deal  with 
that  problem,  Mayor  Bartholomew  F.  Gulda, 
In  early  May,  appointed  a  Mayor's  Task  Force 
on  Drug  Abuse. 

The  Task  Force  Is  composed  of  concerned 
citizens  from  various  walks  of  life.  It  Is 
charged  with  imderatandlng  the  extent  of 
the  drug  abuse  problem  In  New  Haven  and 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  deal  with  It. 
It  shall  suggest  priorities  among  current 
programs  and  a  total  program  of  priorities 
for  this  area  and  shall  mobUlze  all  resources 
available  to  the  community  to  fight  the 
problems  and  causes  of  drug  abuse. 

To  assist  the  Task  Force  two  advisory  com- 
mittees have  been  formed.  One  Is  composed 
of  various  local  officisds.  Including  the  De- 
velopment Administrator,  the  Model  Cities 
Director,  the  Supermtendent  of  Schools,  the 
Health  Director,  the  Community  Action 
Agency.  CPI.  Director  and  the  Chief  of 
Police.  The  other  committee  Is  composed 
of  the  directors  of  the  various  programs. 
These  committees  are  intended  to  assist  the 
Task  Force  In  anyway  necessary  and  to  pro- 
vide guidance  from  their  different  perspec- 
tives. 

The  Task  Force  wUl  act  as  a  planning  body. 
Identifying  the  need  and  the  resources  avail- 
able, defining  the  problem,  and  suggesting 
priorities  for  a  plan  of  action. 

It  will  meet  the  Mayor's  charge  through  Its 
approach  to  the  drug  abuse  problem  In  terms 
of  four  areas:  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment, and  enforcement. 

For  each  of  these  areas  a  survey  of  what 
exists  in  terms  of  quality  and  quantity  wlU 
be  made,  priorities  for  expansion  and  new 
programs  will  be  suggested,  and  technical 
assistance  to  existing  and  potential  pro- 
grams may  be  provided. 

The  needs  will  be  identified  through  the 
coUectlon  and  compilation  of  data  within 
New  Haven  and  the  surrounding  area,  such  as 
the  number  of  addicts,  the  rate  of  drug- 
related  crimes,  the  costs  of  police  protection, 
and  the  coeta  of  and  participation  tn  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs.  Public  hearings 
will  be  held  to  enable  New  Haven  and  area 
citizens  to  voice  their  views  on  the  problem 
and  make  suggeatlons  for  solutions.  Re- 
sources avaUable  to  New  Haven  will  be 
identified,  including  those  programs  and 
facilities  now  operating  in  the  area,  and  the 
federal,  state  and  private  financial  and  tech- 
mcal  assistance  programs  available  that  could 
have  impact  on  activities  in  NeW  Haven. 
Assistance  in  program  development  and  In, 
seeking  funds  may  be  provided  to  the  various 
organizations  operating  or  wishing  to  op- 
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erate  programs  which  will  serve  New  Haven 
residents.  Coordination  among  the  existing 
programs  will  be  encouraged  to  maximize  cur- 
rent efforts  and  to  create  the  most  effective 
clty-wlde  effort  possible.  Programs  and  ef- 
forts serving  city  residents  will  be  evaluated 
and  recommendations  for  future  activities 
made. 

The  Task  Force's  method  of  operation  shall 
be  to  meet  with  experts  in  the  field  and 
those  concerned.  Such  people  have  been  and 
will  be  Invited  to  Ita  meetings  to  discuss  not 
Just  their  own  program  or  activities  as  they 
relate  to  drugs,  but  also  how  they  see  the 
drug  abuse  problem  as  a  whole. 

The  members  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
are  aU  busy  people  who  are  donating  time 
to  what  they  feel  to  be  an  important  prob- 
lem. What  has  rapidly  become  apparent  since 
the  Task  Force  began  meeting  in  the  middle 
of  May  is  that  it  needs  a  full  time  staff  with 
experience  in  drug  abuse  programs  to  enable 
It  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Community  Progress,  Incorporated,  the 
local  Community  Action  Agency,  has  ad- 
vanced funds  to  the  city  to  enable  us  to  hire 
an  assistant  to  the  Development  Adminis- 
trator for  drug  program  coordination  for  two 
months,  June  and  July.  This  individual  Is 
serving  as  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Mayor's 
Task  Force,  doing  its  staff  work  and  provid- 
ing assistance  to  programs  operating  in  New 
Haven.  We  have  found  this  already  to  be  a 
necessary  function  of  the  city,  one  which 
could  be  carried  out  at  an  even  g;reater  scale, 
which  we  will  not  be  able  to  cobtlnue  with- 
out financial  assistance. 

We  have  determined  that  what  we  need 
are  sulOcieut  funds  to  employ  a  full-time  ex- 
perienced drug  program  coordinator,  an  as- 
sistant to  him  and  a  secretary.  This  would 
enable  the  city  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
drua;  abuse  virlth  a  reasonable  level  of  activity. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  drug  coordinator 
shall  be: 

1.  To  provide  whatever  staff  work  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Drugs. 

2.  To  effect  coordination  between  existing 
drxig  programs. 

3.  To  coordinate  New  Haven's  activities 
with  those  of  the  surrounding  municipalities, 
thus  working  toward  a  regional  approach  to 
the  problem. 

4.  To  identify  all  available  resources  in  the 
fight  against  drug  abuse  and  mobilize  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  for  New  Raven. 

6.  To  provide  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
grams cxirrently  serving  New  Haven  and  to 
people  and  organizations  Interested  In  de- 
veloping new  programs. 

6.  To  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
four  aspects  of  drug  control — education,  pre- 
vention, enforcement,  and  treatment.  In  New 
Haven. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Drug 
Coordinator  shall  be  to  assist  the  drug  co- 
ordinator in  the  six  areas  listed  above.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  thus  far.^  that  more 
than  one  person  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
problem  on  an  adequate  scale. 

The  secretary  shaU  be  responsible  for  all 
clerical  duties  required  by  the  Drug  Coordi- 
nator, his  assistant,  and  the  Task  Force.  He 
or  she  shall  attend  aU  meeting  of  the  Task 
Force  and  take  and  prepare  minutes  and  do 
any  bookkeeping  necessary  to  the  program. 

The  Drug  Coordinator  and  his  staff  shall 
report  to  the  Development  Administrator  of 
New  Haven  and  be  supervised  by  htm. 

TxsTiMoifT     or    Bartholomew     F.     OtnoA. 

Mayor  or  Nsw  Havxn,  Coni*..  SuBicrrrsD 

TO    THX    Houax    Sklcct    CoKicrrTEX    on 

Chimx,  Junk  9.  19*71 

Chairman  Pepper  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  ai^reclate  this  opportunity  to 
submit  testimony  to  your  committee  about 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse  confronting  the 
City  of  New  Haven.  I  am  sure  that  It  la 
■imtiMP  to  thoee  problems  faced  In  other 
dtles  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  extensive 
and  fri^tenlng  and  continually  Increasing. 
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It  affecta  every  monber  of  our  community 
and,  therefore,  the  vital  life  of  our  country. 

TRX    EXTENT   OF  THX   PSOBLKM   IN   NRW    HAVKN 

Drug  experto  In  New  Haven  have  g^ven  us 
some  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  drug  users 
and  experimenters  in  our  community.  In 
common  with  most  other  cities,  all  types  of 
drugs  are  used  In  New  Haven.  Among  users 
and  experimenters  there  Is  some  distinction 
m  the  type  of  drug  used  by  various  age 
groups.  For  example,  those  preteen  young- 
sters experimenting  with  drugs  concentrate 
oti  glue  sniffing,  whUe  early  adolescenta. 
twelve  to  fourteen  years.  Involved  In  drugs, 
smoke  marihuana  and  occasionally  take  LSD 
or  heroin.  The  middle  adolescents,  fourteen 
to  seventeen  years,  taking  drugs,  use  mari- 
huana, psychedellcs,  heroin,  and  ampheta- 
mines, while  late  adolescents,  seventeen  to 
twenty  years  in  this  category  are  into  mari- 
huana, psychedellcs.  heroin,  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates.  Young  adults,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  who  use  drugs  are  Into 
marihuana  and  heroin,  and  less  often  pay- 
chedellcs,  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and 
cocaine.  Adults,  above  twenty-five,  who  are 
users  are  into  marihuana,  heroin,  barblt- 
xirates,  and  cocaine. 

Surveys  by  our  drug  treatment  spedallsta 
Indicate  that  users  and  experimenters  who 
live  in  different  areas  use  different  types  of 
drugs.  Inner-city  users  concentrate  on  mari- 
huana, heroin,  and  cocaine,  outer  city  users 
on  marihuana,  amphetamines,  heroin,  and 
less  often,  LSD.  Marihuana,  peychedelics.  and 
less  often,  berom  and  amphetamines  are 
prevalent  among  suburban  users.  Black  ad- 
dicts use  marihuana,  heroin,  and  cocaine 
predominantly;  Puerto  Rican  addlcta  mari- 
huana, and  heroin;  and  White  addlcta  mari- 
huana, psychedellcs,  amphetamines,  heroin, 
and  barbiturates.  In  terms  of  causes  for  drug 
use,  users  who  suffer  from  socio-economic 
deprivation  mainly  use  marihuana,  heroin, 
and  cocaine.  Psychological  disabilities  among 
users  lead  mainly  to  marihuana,  heroin,  bar- 
biturates, and  amphetamines.  Addlcta  who 
feel  bored  or  alienated  t\irn  most  often  to 
marlhuima.  psychedellcs,  herom.  and  an>- 
phet  amines. 

A  thorough  survey  of  drug  use  and  addic- 
tion is  now  being  made  m  the  New  Haven 
area.  We  estimate  that  there  are  now  1,300 
to  1.600  heroin  addlcta  and  another  1,500  to 
3,600  heroin  experimenters.  There  are  not 
even  any  good  guesses  on  the  use  of  other 
drugs  in  the  area,  but  we  do  see  the  follaw- 
Ing  trends: 

1.  Hwoln  use  is  increasing  markedly  In 
white  suburban  and  outer  dty  areas.  The  rate 
of  Increase  In  the  inner  city  is  slower,  but 
the  total  numbers  remain  higher; 

2.  The  use  of  LEtD  is  leveling  off  to  decreas- 
ing. There  Is  a  rise  in  the  use  of  mescaline, 
but  most  of  what  Is  sold  as  mescaline  Is  liSD 
or  STP; 

3.  The  use  of  amphetamines  Is  leveling  off 
to  decreasing; 

4.  The  use  of  marihuana  Is  Increasmg  In 
aU  strata  of  the  population. 

THK  RFJXJKT  IM   MKW   BAVEM 

New  Haven  has  a  comparatively  extensive 
drug  effort,  but  one  that  goes  nowhere  near 
meeting  oxu*  needs: 

1.  The  Drug  Dependence  Unit  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mental  Health  Center,  located  \n 
New  Haven,  is  financed  through  a  five-year 
grant,  which  began  In  July,  1968,  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The 
Unit  \a  a  demonstration  project  which  pro- 
vides an  almost  full  range  of  services  to  drug 
dependent  individuals  plus  educational  and 
preventative  programs.  The  Unit  sees  Indi- 
viduals from  14  on  up  who  have  dUBoulty 
with  narcotics,  amphetamines,  psychedellcs, 
and  barbiturates.  To  date  over  1.000  patlanta 
have  been  seen  by  the  program  and  on  an 
average  day  there  are  over  350  patlanta  In  ac- 
tive treatment. 

The  Dnig  Dependence  Unit  haa  six  major 
componenta: 
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A.  Methadon*  Maintenance  Program. — ^In 
tills  progrmm  methadone,  a  synthetic  nar- 
cotic which  blocks  the  effects  of  other  nar- 
cotics such  as  heroin  and  eliminates  drug 
craving.  Is  dispensed  to  heroin  addicts  over 
31  with  a  history  of  at  least  two  years  of 
addiction  and  who  have  previously  failed  at 
attempts  to  remain  abstinent.  In  addition  to 
reoelvUig  the  drag,  participants  are  involved 
In  a  Tarlety  of  therapeutic  vocational  and 
educational  endeavors  with  the  ultimate 
goal  betng  a  productive  ss  well  as  drug  free 
lUe. 

B.  Dof/top.  Inc. — Oaytop  Is  a  residential 
treatment  community  staffed  entirely  by  ex- 
addicts  who  are  Daytop  graduates.  It  accepts 
patients  from  16  on  up  who  are  drug  depend- 
ent and  has  a  capacity  of  over  60.  The  pro- 
gram utilises  certain  aspects  of  "reality  ther- 
apy", with  drug  dependent  people  being 
helped  to  understand  and  deal  with  their 
emotions,  evasive  behaviour  and  reasons  for 
using  drugs.  Participants  are  expected  to  re- 
main in  the  program  for  at  least  a  year. 

In  addition  to  work  at  the  facility,  Daytop 
staff  and  residents  are  Involved  in  numerous 
speaking  engagements  and  four  regional  ac- 
tivities including  a  storefront  in  Milford, 
work  with  the  NARA  program  at  the  Danbury 
Federal  prison,  work  with  drug  addicts  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Prison  in  Somers  and  work 
with  addicts  at  Cheshire  Reformatory. 

C.  Outpatient  Clinic. — The  Outpatient 
Clinic  is  the  initial  InducUon  facility  for  all 
patients  to  the  Unit  and  is  Involved  in  direct 
treatment  of  adolescent  and  young  adult  drug 
abusers  and  provides  consxiltation  to  a  vari- 
ety of  youth  serving  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. Naloxone,  a  non-narootlc  medication 
which  when  taken  dally  bloclcs  the  effects  of 
heroin.  Is  available  to  tbcee  who  require  it 
as  part  of  the  outpatient  program.  Participa- 
tion In  a  wide  variety  of  activity  groupe  and 
graduation  to  leadership  training  towards 
employment  within  the  program  or  with 
other  agencies  is  based  on  the  individual's 
retwliness  to  begin  helping  others. 

D.  NARCO,  /TIC.— NarcoUcs  AddlcUon  Re- 
search and  Community  Opportunities,  Inc. 
Is  a  storefront  operation  concerned  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  drug  dependent  persons.  It 
offers  a  variety  of  services,  including  screen- 
ing and  referral  to  treatment  centers,  legal 
aid,  personal  and  family  counseling,  a  pre- 
release program  in  which  NARCO  representa- 
tives visit  Connecticut's  penal  Institutions  to 
help  prepare  Inmates  to  function  after  their 
release,  and  an  educational  program. 

NARCO  is  about  to  receive  funds  from  the 
Connecticut  Planning  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Administration  to  open  a  detoxification 
center.  It  also  is  mvolved  with  the  Drug  De- 
pendence Unit's  Epidemiology  and  Evalua- 
tion Unit  in  an  NIMH  grant  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  drug  educational  programs  and  an 
epidemiologic  siirvey  in  various  echoed  sys- 
tems. It  has  also  recently  opened  a  store- 
front in  Waterbury. 

E.  Drug  Dependence  Irutitute. — The  Drug 
Dependence  Institute  functions  on  a  national 
basis  and  offers  training  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  addiction  to  advance 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  drug  de- 
pendence. It  also  provides  orientation  and 
consultation  services  to  school  systems  and 
agendee  throughout  the  northeast. 

P.  Spidemiology  and  Evaluation. — This  di- 
vision is  responsible  for  evaluating  the  Drug 
Dependence  Unit's  effectiveness  in  deiUing 
with  drug  addiction,  its  ability  to  provide 
effective  treatment  for  drug  dependent  per- 
sons, and  its  abUity  to  reduce  the  level  of 
drag  dependence  in  the  area  served  by  the 
project.  To  accomplish  this  It  monitors  the 
activities  of  the  Unit  and  examines  the  in- 
cidence and  prevalence  of  addiction  In  the 
area. 

2.  Number  Nine  is  a  storefront  crtsls  cen- 
ter, a  "crash  pad"  and  "hot  line".  wUoh 
works  with  adolescents  In  various  dUBcuItleB 
including  those  onto  drugs.  Its  main  work 
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has  been  with  users  at  psychedellcs  and  am- 
phetemines. 

3.  Youth  Crusaders.  Inc.  Is  a  religious 
group  modeled  after  Teen  Challenge.  It  has 
no  local  facilities,  but  sends  addicts  to  pro- 
grams in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  now 
operates  on  private  contributions  and  volxin- 
teer  services  and  has  been  trying  imsuccees- 
fully  for  two  years  to  raise  funds  for  a  local 
residential  center. 

4.  New  Haven  has  several  neighborhood- 
based  progruns  and  anticipates  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones.  Similar  to  most.  Project 
Enough  is  a  store-front  operation  which  pro- 
vides Information  and  referral  to  addicts  and 
potential  addicts  in  the  Fair  Haven  area.  It 
Is  hoping  to  operate  a  program  In  a  vacant 
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school  In  the  area,  which  the  city  of  New 
Haven  is  providing  to  the  project  free  of 
charge,  which  will  include  group  coxinsellng, 
individual  counseling,  community  education, 
and  recreation  to  local  residents.  As  yet. 
funds  to  operate  the  programs  have  not  been 
avallaUe.  The  other  neighborhood-based 
programs  are  not  firmly  established  and  have, 
therefore,  not  been  included. 

Besides  these  efforts,  others  exist  in  the 
dty,  especially  through  education  about  drug 
abuse  in  the  schools  and  enforcement  activ- 
ities in  the  police  department.  These  are  not 
as  clearly  identifiable  and  will  not  be  in- 
cluded ^>ecificaUy  here.  The  funds  Involved 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  pro- 
grams mentioned  above  are : 


Mwat 


SMt 


Local 


ToW 


Onit  Dependence  Unit 

Drug  Dependence  Institu1s>... 

HARCO" 

Project  Enoufh  (for  4  months). 

Nuinbef  Nine 

Youth  Crusaders,  Inc 


«574,000 
317, 174 


1146,000 


S7,4a 


$150 

35,000 

6.000 


{720,000 

317, 174 

<7,46t 

150 

35.000 

6,000 


Total. 


891.174 


283.468 


41,150 


1,165,792 


>  Funds  lor  DDI  are  separate  than  those  received  lor  the  Drug  Dependence  Unit  $139,025  is  used  tor  national  training  and  $178,149 
tor  the  New  Haven  area. 

>  These  tunds  are  received  in  addition  to  those  through  the  Drug  Dependence  Unit 


Thus,  a  total  of  tl.16S.79a  U  being  spent 
on  these  programs  alone  and  It  comes  no- 
where near  meeting  our  needs.  The  Metha- 
done Maintenance  program  which  now  han- 
dles 200  people  at  a  cost  of  $4.75  per  person 
per  day  could  easily  be  doubled.  Daytop 
could  use  a  second  facility  to  handle  an- 
other 50  people  at  a  cost  of  $9.50  per  person 
per  day.  NARCO  has  been  UAA  it  will  lose 
about  $33,000  in  funding  from  the  State  and 
needs  that  much  plus  $50,000  to  renovate 
its  detoxification  center.  The  use  of  Nalox- 
one at  the  Out-Patlent  Clinic  is  now  avail- 
able to  only  15  people;  funds  for  seventy-five 
additional  people  at  $10.00  per  person  per 
day  could  be  utilized  immediately.  The 
$50,000  now  being  spent  on  out-patient  serv- 
ices for  acid  and  speed  users  could  be  tripled. 
Neighborhood  centers  to  provide  preventlon- 
al  and  ediicatlonal  centers,  alternatives  and 
referrals  are  needed.  In  other  words,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  Is  needed  right 
away  for  New  Haven  to  barely  begin  to  meet 
Its  needs. 

THK  aOlX  or  TBS  FKDXBAL  OOVZIMMKNT 

Legislation  for  treatment  efforts  is  in  place. 
The  item  lacking  is  funding.  Other  than 
possibly  consolidating  the  programs  in  a  sin- 
gle cOOce  in  HEW,  Instead  of  the  ctirrent  sit- 
uation In  which  they  are  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, no  new  legislation  would  appear  to  be 
necessary,  rather  Increased  appropriations. 
More  funds  are  also  needed  for  the  grants  ad- 
mlnlstored  through  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  provide  money  for  drug 
abiise  programs. 

Enforcement  efforts  at  the  local  level  are 
not  and  cannot  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  availability  of  drugs.  We 
cannot  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  into  our  cities 
because  the  flow  into  this  cotmtry  is  not  un- 
der control.  Oreater  enforcement  efforts  are 
needed  along  the  country's  borders.  More 
customs  officers  and  more  stringent  proce- 
dures for  searching  Incoming  goods  and  trav- 
ellers could  greatly  decrease  the  amount  of 
available  drugs,  especially  heroin.  In  addi- 
tion, the  dispensation  of  drugs  through  doc- 
tors and  pharmacies  should  be  much  more 
closely  regulated.  Each  should  be  required  to 
submit  reports  to  the  government  on  all  drugs 
distributed  through  them.  This  could  greatly 
reduce  the  abuse  of  amphetamines  and  nar- 
ooCles. 

It  must  be  realized  that  any  of  these  efforts 


are  stop-gap  In  nature.  The  need  for  drug* 
c»  any  other  outlet  stems  from  problems  in' 
our  society.  These  are  problems  which  I  would 
not  presume  to  define  but  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  through  anything  short  of  a  na- 
tional effort.  What  is  it  in  this  ooiuitry  or 
In  human  society  that  makes  man  turn  to 
drugs  or  alcohol  or  any  other  escape  mecha* 
nism? 

I  appreciate  the  opporttinlty  to  submit 
this  testimony  to  you  and  hope  that  we  can 
find  a  way  for  this  country  to  deal  with  this 
serious  problem. 

(From  the  New  Haven  Register,  June  6.  1971) 

Abxests  op  Dano  Violators  n*  Abxa  Hrrs 

Aix-TiMX  High 

(By  Richard  E.  Bastlan) 

The  arrests  of  narcotics  violators  In  the 
area  has  reached  an  all  time  high,  and  has 
led  to  the  seizure  of  larger  caches  of  mari- 
juana and  heroin  by  area  police  departments. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut's  third  largest 
city,  has  led  the  state  in  the  number  of 
narcotics  arrests  for  the  past  two  years.  West 
Haven  ran  third  in  1970. 

Several  factors  are  given  by  police  for  the 
rise  in  the  number  of  drug  arrests.  Included 
are: 

A  larger  volume  of  drug  traffic  coming  into 
the  state  leading  to  more  persons  becoming 
addicted; 

A  larger  number  of  police  personnel  being 
assigned  and  specialized  In  narcotics  work 
within  individual  departments; 

More  widespread  activity  by  Regional 
Crime  Squads,  criminal  Intelligence  units 
using  undercover  agents  frcxn  surrounding 
towns.  The  New  Haven  area  crime  squad  Is 
made  up  of  agents  from  that  city  and  14  sur- 
rounding communities.  Similar  units  operate 
out  of  Waterbury.  Hartford  and  Fairfield 
County. 

Police  officials  generally  agree  that  the 
number  of  drug  users,  both  addicts  and  those 
only  beginning  to  explore  their  effects,  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  number  actu- 
ally caught.  One  policeman  said  it  was  "con- 
servatively" 10  times  higher. 

The  type  of  drug  traffic  differs  Ijetween  be- 
tween the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs,  ac- 
cording to  a  qmkesman  for  the  New  Haven 
Regional  Crime  Squad. 

"We're  finding  very  little  heroin  in  the 
suburbs  .  .  .  practically  none."  he  said.  The 
heroin  user  in  the  suburtM  cannot  find  it 
there,  he  continued,  and  Is  forced  to  go  to 
the  city — either  New  Haven,  Hartford  or  New 
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Tork.  "nie  dealer  wouldn't  go  to  Walllng- 
ford."  the  detective  added. 

"Our  problem  in  New  York."  he  continued, 
"a  major  area  for  heroin  traffic.  It's  only  a 
train  ride  away." 

In  addition,  the  drug  addict  can  take  care 
of  his  habit  at  a  lower  price  in  New  York 
and  make  a  profit  on  whatever  he  brings  back 
for  sale  in  this  area. 

Marijuana  and  hashish  are  the  most  com- 
monly used  drugs  in  the  suburlus.  according 
to  the  regional  crime  squad  investigator. 
There  has  been  a  small  decline,  he  believes,  in 
the  use  of  Halluclnogenlcs  such  as  LSD  as  a 
result  of  adverse  publicity  on  Its  medical  ef- 
fects. 

The  rise  in  narcotics  arrests  has  been  a 
dramatic  one  in  most  areas.  New  Haven  po- 
lice recorded  only  seven  arrests  for  narcotics 
violators  in  1960.  The  figure  rose  to  508  in 

1969  and  then  to  810  last  year. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  New  Haven  con- 
tinues to  accelerate  this  year  with  161  arrests 
recorded  in  the  first  quarter.  The  total 
Jumped  to  229  with  68  arrests  during  April. 
The  figure  Is  expected  to  exceed  1,000  by  the 
end  of  1971. 

Hartford  police  made  265  arrests  for  nar- 
cotics violation  in  1969  and  789  last  year, 
"me  number  of  arrests  in  the  state's  largest 
city  was  313  in  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year — nearly  double  the  quarterly  figvue 
for  New  Haven. 

Bridgeport,  the  state's  second  largest  city, 
had  302  arrests  in  1969.  431  in  1970,  and  129 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Among  the  suburban  communities  In  the 
state  with  a  high  number  of  narcotics  ar- 
rests is  West  Haven.  Police  there  have  re- 
corded 206  arrests  to  date — 26  In  the  first  10 
days  of  this  month. 

The  579  arrests  by  West  Haven  police  In 

1970  exceeded  those  made  In  Bridgeport  by 
148.  Only  Hartford  and  New  Haven  had  more. 

In  contrast.  Hamden  has  recorded  only  33 
narcotics  arrests  to  date,  74  last  year  and 
46  in  the  previous  12-month  period. 

Woodbrldge.  which  also  borders  on  New 
Haven,  has  had  only  one  narcotics  arrest  this 
year.  The  same  is  true  for  Seymour,  a  short 
distance  away. 

Most  suburban  communities  have  experi- 
enced an  increase  in  narcotics  arrests.  If  only 
on  a  smaller  scale  with  the  larger  urban  cen- 
ters. 

The  number  more  than  doubled  in  Bran- 
ford  from  1969  to  1970  21  to  55.  Police  have 
recorded  24  arrests  this  year  in  the  shoreline 
community. 

The  Increase  was  greater  in  Orange  where 
arrests  zoomed  from  five  in  1969  to  22  in  1970. 

Only  three  area  conmiuities  reported  de- 
creases in  arrests  last  year  from  the  number 
logged  in  1969. 

The  borough  of  Naugatuck  which  had  65 
arrests  In  1969  reported  only  12  in  1970.  The 
Intense  activities  by  police  in  1969  apparently 
dried  up  drug  traffic  the  following  year,  a 
member  of  the  local  law  enforcement  agency 
noted.  The  number  of  arrests  this  year  Is  ud 
to  13. 

The  number  of  arrests  also  dropped  during 
the  same  two-year  period  from  15  to  six  In 
Seymour  and  from  nine  to  six  in  Shelton. 

The  narotlcs  arrests  throughout  the  area 
are  significant  not  only  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view  but  also  by  the  types  of  arrest 
Most  area  detectives  are  focusing  on  persons 
selling  drugs — as  opposed  to  the  simple  pos- 
sessor— in  an  effort  to  shut  off  the  immediate 
source  of  drug  traffic.  The  problem,  however, 
is  still  one  which  goes  iDeyond  state  and  na- 
tional boundaries. 

While  most  of  the  arrests  cited  above  are 
for  possession  of  drugs  a  notable  nimiber, 
close  to  one  third,  are  for  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. 

State  Police,  in  their  anniua  report  for 
1970,  listed  IJSOI  persons  arrested  In  Con- 
necticut for  the  sale  of  narcotics,  compared 
to  4.200  for  possession. 
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The  growing  niuiber  of  arrests  lor  the  sale 
of  narcotics  has  led  {Mice  to  larger  caches 
of  drugs. 

Police  In  New  Haven  seized  two  plastic  bags 
of  pure  heroin  several  weeks  ago  which  had  a 
street  value  of  $100,000.  Another  cache,  worth 
$25,000,  was  seized  last  week. 

The  street  value  of  narcotics  seized  in  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  totaled  $252,- 
311 — considerably  more  than  the  $207,551 
value  placed  on  all  narcotics  seized  in  the 
previous  12 -month  period. 

One  effect  of  the  seizures  has  been  to  raise 
the  price  of  heroin,  according  to  Lt.  Arthur 
Lee,  head  of  the  Gambling  and  Narcotics 
Division.  The  price  on  a  l>ag  of  heroin  has 
gone  up  from  $6  to  $10,  he  said,  a  serious 
problem  for  some  addicts  who  need  15  bags  a 
day  to  feed  their  habit.  "It's  hurting."  he 
maintained. 

Police  are  limited,  though,  In  keeping 
drugs  out  of  the  city.  Chief  Blagio  DeLleto 
observed.  Drugs  continue  pouring  into  the 
city  like  vrater  through  a  giant  sieve.  Police 
Informers  are  a  major  asset  in  controlling  the 
flow. 

Controlling  the  flow  from  international 
sources  is  primarily  a  Federal  responsibility. 
Chief  DiLieto  feels — not  in  any  critical  sense 
but  from  a  practical  and  realistic  viewpoint. 
Getting  to  the  source  of  drugs  has  been 
the  key  responsibility  of  the  New  Haven 
Regional  Crime  Squad,  organized  last  year. 
Most  area  police  officials  contacted  had 
high  praise  for  the  unit. 

"There's  no  question  the  regional  crime 
squad  has  been  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
all  area  towns.  They're  fabulous,"  East  Haven 
Police  Chief  Joseph  Pascarella  commented. 
Another  police  chief  attributed  the  in- 
creasing ntmiber  of  drug  seizures  directly 
to  the  undercover  unit.  State  Police  have  as- 
signed two  men  to  each  of  the  four  crime 
squads. 

One  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  the 
squad  is  the  ability  to  tise  a  detective  from 
one  town  in  another  community  10  or  20 
miles  away  where  he  is  lees  likely  to  be 
recognized. 

Another  advantage  is  the  ability  to  com- 
municate between  the  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  over  town  boundaries  on  il- 
legal drug  operations  which  recognize  no 
Jtirisdictlonal  Iwrders. 

Another  aspect  o;.'  handling  the  current 
problem  of  drug  addiction — the  Judicial 
process — has  come  under  some  criticism  from 
police  sources.  The  criticism  is  related  to  the 
reduction  In  the  charges  against  alleged 
drug  violators. 

The  most  outspoken  critic  of  court  proce- 
dures is  Lt.  Edmund  Mosca  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Old  Saybrook  Police  Department. 
The  name  of  the  game,  he  charged,  is  "plea 
bargaining."  Under  the  rules  a  person 
charged  with  selling  narcotics,  a  felony.  wUl 
agree  to  plead  guilty  to  possession  of  narcot- 
ics, a  misdemeanor.  If  the  cotirt  prosecutor 
will  agree  to  drop  the  original  charge.  Mosca 
revealed. 

The  prosecutor's  motive  in  seeking  the 
lesser  charge  is  to  reduce  the  niunber  of 
cases  already  on  the  crowded  docket,  he 
explained. 

In  some  cases  Mosca  acknowledged  there 
Is  Insufficient  evidence  to  support  the  more 
serious  charge,  or  the  offender  is  a  first  time 
loser,  who  can  possibly  benefit  from  leniency. 
Ten  of  16  charges  made  by  Old  Saybrook 
police  on  sale  of  narcotics  were  reduced  to 
poeseaslon  of  drugs  during  1969,  Mosca  noted. 
In  1970,  the  court  reduced  24  of  29  sale 
<fliarges  to  the  lesser  offense.  Of  the  29  cases, 
33  invcdved  a  roundup  of  area  residents  by 
both  local  and  state  police. 

Only  two  ctmvlctlons  were  gained  In  1969. 
The  game  was  true  in  1970. 
Twenty  charges  are  pending  this  year. 
"It  wasn't  a  case  of  our  not  having  evi- 
dence." Moeca  said.  "We  needed  that  to  get 
the  airest  warrants  originally  from  the 
court." 
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Arreata  by  his  department  are  hard  won, 
consuming  many  hours  of  investigation  tb* 
police  lieutenant  argued.  Old  Saybrook  is 
only  one  of  four  communities,  baaidos  state 
police,  with  an  organlaed  poUce  department 
in  the  wide  area  of  Mlddleeex  County. 

Narcotics  are  not  the  only  problem  his 
small  department  faces,  Mosca  said.  "We  need 
a  fuU-ttme  narcotics  tinit  in  the  lower 
Connecticut  River  valley,  similar  to  the 
regional  crime  squad  In  the  New  Haven 
area." 

NARCOTICS  ARRESTS  BY  COMMUNITIES 


Town  or  city 


1969 


1970 


Ansonia 

Branlord 

Cheshire 

Clinton 

Derby 

East  Haven  I.. 

Guiliord 

Hamden 

Madison' 

Mi«ord» 

Naugatucli 

New  Haven... 
Nortti  Haven". 
Old  Saybrook.. 

Orange 

SeynMur 

Shelton' 

SouthingtoR 

WallingTord... 
West  Haven... 
Woodbrldge... 


44 

67 

a 

55 

4 

U 

9 

10 

S 

14 

17 

SO 

9 

24 

46 

74 

3 

16 

12 

64 

65 

12 

508 

810 

13 

97 

48 

96 

5 

22 

15 

$ 

9 

$- 

17 

58 

46 

74 

212 

579 

4 

9 

<  statistics  based  on  Unitorm  Fiscal  Year. 

>  Statistics  incomplete  lor  1969 

>  State  Police  statistics  used. 


[From   the   New   Haven    (Conn.)    Register, 

June  28,  1971] 

OtnoA  Estimates  4,000  in  Citt  on  HzaoiN 

(By  Sam  Negri) 

Mayor  Bartholomew  F.  Ouida  said  today 
there  are  between  1,200  and  1,500  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  New  Haven  and  an  additional  1,500 
to  2.500  "heroin  experimenters."  In  the  cur- 
rent year  $1.1  million  In  federal,  state  and 
local  money  has  gone  into  drug  programs 
"and  it  comes  no  where  near  meeting 
our  needs."  the  mayor  declared. 

Guida  included  these  statistics  in  testi- 
mony sent  to  the  House  Select  Conunittee  on 
Crime.  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  had  written  Ouida  soliciting  his 
testimony. 

The  mayor  submitted  his  testimony 
Jtme  9  and  made  it  public  today. 

He  noted  that  in  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
funds  received  for  the  operation  of  local 
drug  programs  have  been:  $891,174  from  the 
federal  government:  $283,468  from  the  state 
and  $41,160  from  the  city  government. 

Of  the  total  $1.1  million,  he  said,  the  Drug 
Dependence  Unit  of  the  Coimectlcut  Mentad 
Health  Center  received  $720,000;  the  Drug 
Dependence  Institute  received  $317,174; 
NARCO.  $87,468;  Project  Enough  (for  four 
months),  $150;  Nimiber  Nine,  $35,000  and 
Youth  Crusaders  Inc.  $6,000. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  on  the  number 
of  heroin  addicts  and  heroin  experimenters, 
the  mayor  said  there  are  "not  even  good 
guesses  on  the  use  of  other  drugs  in  the  area. 
but  we  do  see  the  following  trends: 

— "Heroin  use  Is  Increasing  markedly  in 
white  suburban  and  outer  city  areas.  The 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  inner  dtj  is  slower 
but  the  total  nvimbers  remain  higher; 

— '•The  use  of  LSD  Is  leveling  off  to  de- 
creasing. There  is  a  rise  in  the  use  of  mesca- 
line, but  most  of  what  is  sold  as  mescaline 
is  LSD  or  STP; 

— "The  use  of  amphetamines  Is  leveling  off 
to  decreasing: 

— "The  use  of  marijuana  is  increasing  in 
all  strata  of  the  population." 

Ouida  said  the  federal  government  can  l>e 
of  assistance  by  providing  more  funds.  Fur- 
thermore, he  said,  programs  now  admlnls- 
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t««d  through  th«  UjS.  Offloe  of  Bdncatlon. 
the  National  msUtutc  of  Itontal  HMUth  and 
th«  Offic*  of  Beonomle  Opportunity  mlglit 
tw  cozuolKlatMl  Into  a  single  offloe  In  the  De- 
partment at  Health,  Bdticatlon  and  Welfare 
(HKW). 

"Enforcement  efforta  at  the  local  level  are 
not  and  cannot  be  euffldent  to  deal  with  the 
problema  of  aTallabUlty  of  drugs,"  Qulda 
said.  "We  cannot  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  Into 
our  dtles  because  the  flow  Into  the  country 
la  not  tinder  control." 

He  added,  "Oreater  enforcement  efforts  are 
needed  along  the  country's  benders.  More 
customs  officers  and  more  stringent  proce- 
dures for  searching  Incoming  goods  and 
travelers  could  greatly  decrease  the  amount 
of  available  drugs,  espedaUy  heroin." 

He  also  called  for  tighter  regulation  of 
drugs  dispensed  through  pharmacies  and 
doctors,  but  added: 

"It  must  be  realized  that  any  of  theae  ef- 
forts are  stop-gap  in  nature.  The  need  for 
drugs  or  any  other  outlet  stems  from  prob- 
l«ns  In  our  society.  These  are  problems  whlOh 
I  would  not  presume  to  deflme  but  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  through  anything  short 
of  a  national  effort." 


"SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  STOP 
OR  CHANGE  GREEK  AID?" 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PaNNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RKPRESEKTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Tk«  Amxrican  Uniykssttt. 

School  or  Intbenationai.  Service, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  26.  197t. 
Congressman  Jamxs  O.  Pulton, 
Baybum  BuiUUng. 
WashiTigton.  DXJ. 

DxAS  CoNOHxssMAM  TuLTON :  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure and  an  honor  for  me  to  participate  In 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Europe.  Your  questions,  throughout,  I 
thought  were  insightful,  constructive  and 
useful. 

The  enclosed  Is  a  written  response  which 
you  requested  during  the  hearing.  I  have 
provided  a  copy  of  it  to  the  subcommittee 
for  their  records.  My  recommendation  Is  not 
detaUed.  but  Its  major  thrust  Is  In  support 
of  a  balanced  form  of  aid  that  distributes 
VS.  attention  eqiially  among  political,  social 
and  military  Institutions. 
Sincerely, 

ThEOIHMK  a.  COVLOTTICBIS, 

Associate  Professor  of  International  In- 
temattorua  Relations. 

RxspoNsx  TO  Jams  O.  Poi.Toif's  Qusbt 
(By  Theodore  A.  Couloumbls) 

I  would  like  to  supply  the  following  brief 
Statement  In  reeponae  to  Congressman  Pul- 
ton's request  that  I  amplify  my  remarks  with 
respect  to  American  aid  toward  Oreece. 

My  promise  Is  that  the  U.S.  has — wittingly 
or  unwittingly — provided  the  Oreek  military 
with  "disproportionate  time,  attention,  aid, 
training  and  the  XT.8.  dollar  compared  to 
other  political  and  social  structures  In 
Oreece." 

This  premise  Is  easy  to  demooatrata.  Look- 
ing at  Indicators  such  as  numbers  ot  Oreeks 
training  in  the  U.S.,  one  Is  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  mUltary  received  the  lion's 
share  of  training.  According  to  oOcial  VS. 
statistics,  the  total  number  oS  Qreek  mili- 
tary personnel  trained  In  the  tT&lted  States 
under    the    Military    Assistance    Program 
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(MJLP.)  between  1950  and  1M0.  aaiouBted 
to  11,229.  To  this  number  oat  should  add 
1965  students  trained  under  the  MAP,  pro- 
gram in  overseas  Installations.  (See  MOUary 
A$tUtanee  and  foreign  MOttmrp  SaJea  Pacts, 
OABD/I8A.  Washington.  D.C..  March  19T0). 
Considering  the  total  number  of  the  Oreek 
officer  corps,  appraadmat«ty  11,000.  theee 
training  flgures  asimmw  a  staggering  slg- 
mfl  canoe. 

Another  eloquent  Indlcatcr  Is  the  follow- 
ing: VS.  military  representation  In  Greece 
Is  oonslderably  liighor  than  Its  civilian  coun- 
terpart. For  instance,  as  ot  June  1970  there 
were  approzlmataly  3300*  military  and  DOD 
civilian  personnel  (ezdudlng  dependents) 
compared  to  about  310  dvlUan  i>erso«inei 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Further,  while  economic  aid  declined  and 
tapered  off  In  the  early  1960'b,  military  aid 
continued  strong  and  is  currently  following 
an  upward  trend. 

It  i4>pears,  then,  that  the  American  mod- 
ernizing influence  haa  been  disproportion- 
ately distributed  in  Oreece,  thus  enlarging 
and  modernizing  the  mllitaiy  structures  (or 
institutions),  while  neglecting  other  cru- 
cial, civilian  structures  such  as  the  parlia- 
ment, the  civilian  bureaucracy  political  par- 
ties, trade  tmlons,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  press,  and  other  Important 
pressure  groups.  The  resultant  hypertrophy 
of  the  military.  Its  multt-functlctial  tech- 
nical and  managerial  training,  and  the  rela- 
tive atrophy  of  the  remaining  political  struc- 
tures, may  have  created  some  of  the  founda- 
tions of  military  dictatorship  In  Oreece. 

The  Implications  for  U.S.  aid.  In  general, 
flow  from  the  above  analysis.  Namely,  in  the 
future  U.S.  aid  patterns  toward  Oreece  should 
conform  to  the  principle  of  equitable  distri- 
bution of  aid  amcmg  Oreek  social,  poUtloal 
and  military  structures.  If  the  mUltary  is 
singled  out  as  the  sole  recipient  of  training 
and  support,  the  chances  are  that  the  "bal- 
ance" among  Oreek  Institutions  and  forces 
wUl  be  dlstiirbed  In  favor  of  the  mUltary. 

My  recommendation  would  be,  therefore, 
that  U.S.  aid  should  be  given  In  a  fashion 
that  wUl  aUow  the  "checks  and  balances" 
among  poUtlcal,  social  and  military  struc- 
tures to  be  perpetuated  in  a  democratic  en- 
vironment. This  principle  can  be  applied  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  aid  package  to- 
ward Oreece. 

In  view  of  the  previous  imbalances,  aid  in 
the  Immediate  future  (in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  funds)  should  be  di- 
rected primarily  to  aeelst  in  the  development 
of  viable  institutions  in  the  EU'ea  of  politics 
and  society  (political  parties,  lab<»  unions, 
professional  associations  and  Institutions  of 
higher  learning) . 
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DEATH  OF  THOMAS  MARTIN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  iiAaaM..Huaari« 

IN  THB  HOX78S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my 
friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  House. 
Thomas  Martin.  Altiiough  I  only  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him  for  2  of  his 
16  years  as  a  Congressmiin  I  developed 
the  highest  respect  for  Tom  Bfartin. 


*  Symington  Sub-«ommittee  hearing  on 
Oreece  and  Turkey  (June  9,  1970)  p.  1803. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
only  about  90  of  these  personnel  (servtng 
with  JU8MAO  and  the  mUltary  attaobte  of- 
fice) Iiave  a  regular  ralatlonahip  and  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  Oreek  military  es- 
tablishment. 


His  friendly  manner  and  sincere  nature 
made  it  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve 
In  the  scune  body  with  him, 

Tom  Martin's  life  of  distinguished 
public  service  did  not  begin  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  nor  did  it  terminate 
here.  He  volunteered  for  military  duty 
during  World  War  I.  was  elected  mayor 
of  Iowa  City  for  a  2-year  term,  from 
1935  to  1937.  and  served  in  the  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate from  1955  until  he  retired  in  1961. 

I  Join  my  fellow  Congressmen  In  ex- 
pressing my  regret  over  the  loss  of  this 
able  smd  dedicated  gentleman.  Mrs. 
O'Neill  and  the  entire  O'Neill  family  Joins 
me  in  extending  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  Martin  family. 


P-111— JUST  AS  I  HAVE  ALWAYS 
SAID 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recently  reported, 
and  the  House  passed,  H  Jl.  8687,  the  Mil- 
itary Procurement,  Research  Develop- 
ment, and  Reserved  Strength  bill  for  fis- 
cal jrear  1972. 

That  bill  came  to  the  floor  with  only 
one  committee  addition:  $112  million  for 
continued  production  of  the  F-111 
fighter-bomber.  This  solitary  addition  to 
the  bill  reflected  the  committee's  agree- 
ment with  an  amendment  that  I  had  of- 
fered after  extended  testimony  from  De- 
I>artment  of  the  Air  Force  witnesses  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

What  I,  and  other  supporters  of  this 
supremely  capable  aircraft  have  been 
saying  all  along  is  the  subject  of  a  story 
in  the  July  19.  1971,  Issue  of  the  knowl- 
edgeable and  respected  Armed  Forces 
Journal.  This  story,  by  Mr.  George  Weiss, 
is  complete,  factual,  and  once  and  for  all 
tells  the  real  story  of  the  F-111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  fine  and  ob- 
jective story  in  the  Record: 
Thz  P-111:  Thz  Swmo-WiNO  Mat  Sttrpbisx 
You  Yrr 
(By  Oeorge  Weiss) 

If  the  United  States  finds  Itself  In  a  serious 
shooting  war  next  year  ...  or  a  decade  from 
now  .  .  .  one  of  the  first  aircraft  to  be  com- 
mitted to  battle  will  be-  "Little  Orphan  An- 
nie," vmloved  by  her  relatives  In  Congress, 
eventually  deserted  for  the  International 
banking  business  by  her  illegitimate  father, 
denied  by  her  Navy  foster  brothers,  but  who 
finally  found  a  home  with  friends  of  tlie 
f amUy,  the  Air  Force. 

People  have  now  taken  to  calling  "Annie" 
by  her  given  name,  P-111,  but  some  neigh- 
borhood critics  stlU  prefer  her  pre-natal 
itame,  TPX.  Almoet  everyone  remembers  her 
nicknamed  "Controversial."  Perhaps  they 
know  her  best  by  tliat  name. 

But  the  orphan,  say  the  friends  of  the  fam- 
Uy,  turned  out  to  be  a  lady  despite  all  the 
whispers  behind  her  back  and  charges  to  her 
face  that  she  would  never  amount  to  any- 
thing. Those  who  know  her  best,  who  fly  with 
her  and  care  for  her  ills,  say  they  love  her. 
She  tias  won  the  approval  of  those  who  count 
the  most — the  men  who  will  go  with  her  Into 
combat  and  trusting  In  her  to  see  them  home 
again. 

She  still  has  problems  and  faults  |ind  stie 
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will  have  more.  No  one  ever  denies  it.  And 
since  stie  la  famous  there  are  thoee  who  will 
pounce  cm  her,  without  thinking,  slashing  at 
ber  old  reputation.  But,  say  the  alnnen,  it 
Hurts  thoee  who  honestly  believe  she  is  to  l>e 
a  faithful  companion  through  the  years. 

In  many  ways  she  didn't  have  a  chance. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  a  long  range  fighter- 
bomber  with  primary  emphasis  on  lilgh 
^>eed,  low  altitude,  nuclear  and  conventional 
bombing  capability.  The  Navy  needed  a  car- 
rier based  interceptor  to  dlmb  to  high  alti- 
tudes, medium  range,  for  fleet  defense.  Some- 
how the  services  were  expected  to  adjust  their 
needs  and  the  resulting  aircraft  would  be 
everything  to  everyone.  It  didn't  happ)en. 

The  Navy  flnaUy  saw  an  opportunity  to 
pull  out  and  the  Air  Force  stuck  with  the 
problem  going  through  several  model  desig- 
nations, doggedly  improving  the  aircraft. 

If  the  Air  Force  erred  in  Its  approach  to 
the  situation  it  was  In  not  having  changed 
the  type  designation  from  tactical  flghter  to 
tactical  bomber. 

When  tlM  P-111  was  little  more  than  a 
gleam  in  the  Air  Force's  eye,  TAG  discarded 
the  aircraft  designations  of  day-fighter  and 
fighter-bomber,  combining  them  Into  an  all 
Inclusive  term — tactical  flghter.  All  future 
TAG  aircraft  were  expected  to  bomb  and  flght 
air-to-air  with  more  or  less  equal  agility.  But 
the  bomb  load  to  be  hung  on  the  P-lll  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  either  B-66 
or  B-67  tactical  bomb««.  The  P-111  today 
is  a  tactical  bomber  with  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  flghter. 

From  the  very  outset  it  was  obvious  the 
F-111  would  never  become  an  air  superiority 
flghter  in  the  sense  of  being  a  "dog  fighter." 
Weight  alone  precluded  that  option  being 
available.  However,  shooting  down  aircraft 
Is  alvrays  a  last  ditch  effort  in  trying  to  vrln 
air  superiority.  Tacticians  go  air-to-air  when 
they  have  no  other  choice.  What  is  pre- 
ferred, and  what  the  F-lll  can  do,  is  vrtn  air 
superiority  in  that  vital  role  of  airfield  inter- 
diction. 

The  IsraeU  Air  Force  moat  recently  dem- 
onstrated this  tactical  concept  In  the  Six 
Days  War.  The  F-lll  is  a  far  superior  weapon 
for  airfield  interdiction  than  any  other 
fighter  In  the  Defense  Department,  or  the 
world  for  that  matter,  the  Air  Force  main- 
tains. 

One  field  grade  F-lll  pilot  Interviewed  by 
The  Journal  was  asked  how  this  aircraft 
would  have  added  to  the  lAF  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  at  the 
onset  of  hostilities.  "They  could  have  made 
their  first  strike  during  the  night  instead  of 
waiting  for  first  light,"  he  said.  "They  would 
not  have  needed  as  many  aircraft  to  knock 
out  the  enemy  fighter  and  bomber  bases.  The 
F-lll  weai>ons  system  would  have  covered 
more  area  on  each  of  the  enemy  bases — and 
the  destruction  wotild  liave  been  greater." 

F-lll   vs.  VOXBAT 

What  wUl  the  P-111  do  If  It  meets  the 
Mach  3  "Foxbat"  M10-2S7  WeU,  according 
to  the  men  who  fiy  the  F-lll  they  are  going 
to  be  very  surprised  If  the  meeting  takes 
place.  It  certainly  won't  be  at  extreme  alti- 
tudes where  the  Foxbat  performs  best.  If  the 
Foxbat  pilots  want  to  "have  a  go"  at  the 
F-lll  they  will  be  forced  to  come  down  to 
the  deck  and  the  Rtisslan  flghter  Isnt  going 
to  last  long  at  that  arena,  the  fighter  pilots 
maintain. 

The  Mach  3.  MlO-31.  a  beautiful  sports 
car  version  of  an  interceptor,  could  not 
handle  the  F-105  at  low  altitudes  in  North 
Vietnam,  The  F-106.  like  the  P-111.  was 
designed  to  stand  the  brutal  ptinlahment  of 
high  speeds  and  low  altitudes.  The  1110-31 
pilots  were  forced  to  break  off  time  after 
time  wliUe  chasing  the  "Thud"  around  North 
Vietnamese  hllla  and  valleys — and  the  F-106« 
were  still  aUa  to  carry  out  their  mlaslona 
There  are  a  lot  of  "Thud  drivers"  In  the  P- 
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ill  program  who  laavent  forgotten  that. 
They  know  the  F-lll  Is  several  himdred 
miles  an  hour  faster  on  the  deck  than  the 
P-108  and  no  aircraft  In  the  world  can  stay 
with  it. 

Tlie  antt-P-111  doom-aayers  stUl  predlot 
the  Foxbat  wlU  eat  the  fighter  alive,  but  TAG 
pilots  arent  getting  grey  hair  anymore  than 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  pUots  who  may  face  the 
Mia-33  vnth  the  F-4  Phantom.  According 
to  newspaper  articles  they  too  realise  tb* 
Foxbat  wlU  have  to  come  down  to  their  al- 
titude to  flght.  When  the  enemy  pilots  do 
they  WlU  be  playing  in  a  new  baU  game^ 
and  on  the  F-4  and  F-lll  pUots'  home  fiSid. 

F-lll  PROGRAM  COSTS 
(In  milKoiul 


Fithtsr 

Flytway  (airf riniM  ind  eniines) U-  33 

Produaion-flyawty  plus  support,  spares.       11. 8 
Program-production  plus  construction. 
R.  A  a,  opsrating  costs,  pcocurwnont 
costs 15.1 


$9.96 
13.94 


16.67 


Not*:  Total  F-lllA/E/C/0/F  program  cost  Is  curronUy  «t»- 
mated  at  S6.67&.000.00a  Total  FB-IU  prorm  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  $U83,000,OOa 

But  how  about  "look  down-shoot  down" 
ci4>abllity?  This  Is  a  possible  new  technique 
which  would  aUow  the  Foxbat  to  fire  missiles 
down  from  high  altitude  against  flighters  be- 
low. 

Again  the  TAC  pUots  aren't  too  upset.  The 
F-lll.  they  say.  has  a  few  new  "black  boxes" 
to  aid  the  two-man  crew.  The  tall  radar  will 
notify  them  whenever  the  MlO-23,  or  any 
other  enemy  Jet  approaches.  With  sufficient 
warning  in  the  cockpit,  and  the  black  boxee, 
the  TAC  crews  Ijelieve  they  can  manage  the 
situation.  Lookmg  at  it  from  another  angle, 
the  F-lll  wlU  be  operating  at  night  for  the 
most  part  in  the  worst  weather  (an  unavoid- 
able fact  in  Europe)  and  at  low  altitudes. 
Those  three  facts  alone  offer  considerable 
protection.  Enemy  ground  based  radar  wlU 
be  unable  to  continuously  track  individual 
fighters  for  proper  Interception  by  airborne 
units.  They  feel  the  enemy  air  threat  wont 
cause  them  to  worry  on  a  f  uU  time  basis. 

The  pilots  of  the  F-lll  can  select  the  alti- 
tude they  fly  above  the  ground  by  simply 
setting  an  indicator  on  their  terrain  follow- 
ing radar.  With  that  means  they  can  stay 
below  "enemy  eyes"  during  each  of  the  criti- 
cal portions  of  their  missions.  The  F-lll  will 
maintain  the  desired  altitude  by  scanning 
the  terrain  ahead  and  adjusting  Itself  to  sur- 
face elevation  changes  and  obstacles.  The 
most  difficult  part,  pUots  say.  Is  to  sit  there 
at  night  pretending  to  relax,  as  the  F-lll 
climbs  an  unseen  hillside,  goes  over  the  top 
and  Into  negative  "g's"  on  the  downside.  In 
pitch  dark  situations  the  tnist  of  the  pilot  for 
"Annie"  must  be  absolute. 

So  far  as  has  been  determined  no  accidents 
have  ever  been  attributed  to  terrain  foUow- 
ing  In  training  or  combat. 

"Tou  havent  lived,"  one  F-lll  pUot  told 
The  Journal,  "untU  you  go  Into  the  Grand 
Canyon  after  midnight  In  a  rainstorm,  and 
come  out  the  other  side." 

But  suppose,  J\ist  suppose,  the  F-lll  and 
the  MlO-21  or  even  the  MiO-23  meet?  What 
then?  In  a  stralght-on,  even-odds,  no  warn- 
ing fight,  the  computer  calculations  pomt  to 
the  MiOs;  but  the  TAC  pUots  still  feel  they 
have  a  few  rabbits  to  pull  from  their  hatful 
of  tricks.  The  experts  at  Nell  is  AFB  are  work- 
ing on  some  new  maneuvers  and  tactics  that 
shotild  improve  the  odds.  So  If  Annie  walks 
the  back  aUeys  alone  some  dark  night  she 
wUl  at  least  know  there  Is  more  she  can  do 
In  self  defense  tiian  run  and  yell  for  help. 
BArrrr  compasisoh 

The  P-lIl  continues  to  have  the  lowest  ac- 
cident rate  of  any  Century  series  flglater.  This 
table  o(»npares  the  F-Ill  with  oQitft  type 
filters  at  the  80,000  hour  operation  mark. 
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Ua,ioe  Typa:                                     Aaeldenta 
P-100 ■" 

P-101   ^ 

P-103   «8 

F-104 •• 

p-106 *a 

F-ioe *• 

P-»       8» 

F-lll  (exdiides  two  combat  leases)        31 

tUVlOUn  lATB 

Much  at  the  continuing  crltlolBm  of  tbe 
F-lll  hinges  on  the  F-lll's  accidents.  No 
matter  what  "Little  Orphan  Annie"  does  she 
attracts  more  attention  than  is  deserved.  But 
if  you  seriously  examine  her  performance 
record  In  comparison  with  other  flghters  she 
comes  off  better  than  anyone  expects. 

Compared  to  the  F-lOO  at  80,000  flight 
hours,  the  F-lll  has  had  lees  than  one-third 
as  many  accidents  d\u1ng  those  crlUcal  early 
states  of  development.  The  P-106  had  twice 
as  many  accidents  as  the  F-lll  at  the  80,000 
hour  point. 

Both  of  these  flght»s  were  effective  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  carried  more  taian  their 
share  of  the  combat  load.  Of  course,  both  of 
them  are  single  engine  flghters.  Comparing 
the  F-lll  with  the  popular  F-4,  another 
twin-engine,  two-place  jet.  Is  more  equitable. 
But  the  P-4  also  had  more  accidents  than 
the  F-lll  at  the  same  stage  of  development. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  the  P-lli  comes 
out  a  safer  fighter  by  far  against  all  the 
centiiry  series  Jets. 

From  this  one  might  forecast  that,  like  the 
P-100,  the  P-111  will  become  more  and  more 
rellaUe  as  the  pUots  auid  maintenance  ex- 
perts get  to  know  her  better  and  understand 
her  various  quirks  and  internal  problems. 

STXUCTmUI*  PaOBLEHS 

But,  say  the  critics,  how  about  the  struc- 
tural failures  that  have  "plagued"  the  air- 
craft? Of  the  88  P-lUs  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  accidents  only  two  are  known 
to  have  involved  a  Btr\ict\iral  faUure.  There 
were  losses  In  Southeast  AsU  In  which  the 
aircraft  were  not  found.  They  wiU  remain  a 
mystery.  However,  no  one  in  the  F-lll  busi- 
ness ^pears  concerned  that  a  structural  faU- 
ure was  Invtdved.  The  odds  are  they  are 
correct. 

The  first  F-lll  structural  f allure  m  filght 
was  traced  to  a  l>ad  weld  which  caused  loss 
of  flight  control.  The  second  faUure  was  more 
serious  and  involved  the  left  wing  pivot  fit- 
ting. As  a  result  the  fleet  of  844  F-lll  aircraft 
in  operation  were  put  into  one  of  the 
toughest  testing  programs  yet  devised.  As  of 
25  June  270  had  been  returned  to  duty  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  Only  10%  of  the  air- 
craft tested  were  found  to  contain  minor 
flaws  which  might  not  have  ever  been  noticed 
In  routme  checks.  As  a  restilt  of  the  tests 
four  wing  carrythrough  boxes  and  twelve 
wing  pivot  fittings   were  rejected. 

The  overall  effect  will  be  to  Increase  the 
structural  life  of  the  F-lll  and  minimize 
future  Inspection  requirements,  a  decided 
pltis  for  the  flghter. 

The  F-lll  Is  now  the  most  tested  aircraft 
in  the  Air  Force  and  the  world.  No  other  sto- 
gie aircraft  has  been  subjected  to  the  wide 
variety  of  reliability  teste.  Equipment  and 
methods  were  Invented  to  test  the  aircraft 
and  some  of  these  did  produce  ground  failures 
as  they  were  supposed  to  do.  Because  of  these 
tests  lives  have  been  saved  and  the  planes 
that  passed  are  capaUe  of  withstanding 
stresses  far  higher  than  they  are  ever  ex- 
pected to  encounter  to  normal  operations  or 
combat. 

■nuKX  ACCuaacT 

The  F-lll  went  toto  combat  to  Southeast 
Asia  when  there  were  a  limited  number  of 
targete  available.  All  bombing  waa  being 
conducted  south  of  the  30th  parallel.  This 
did  not  allow  the  Air  Force  to  fully  eiQ>lore 
the  capabilities  of  the  fighter  to  the  extent 
desired. 

Only  66  SEA  combat  sorties  were  flown  by 
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the  tiz  plane  force.  There  vare  alao  reatrlc- 
tlons  placed  on  the  F-llls  which  grcranded 
them  for  a  oozislderable  portion  of  their  stay 
In  Thailand 

In  fact,  onlf  two  weeks  of  actual  combat 
experience  was  gained  during  the  time  the 
flitters  were  In  Thailand. 

The  fighter  was  flown  In  single  ship  night 
missions  and  mostly  (80% )  In  bad  weather  to 
attack  known  enemy  poeltions.  Flying  at  high 
speeds  and  low  leveU  the  pilots  penetrated 
well  defended  positions,  attacked  their  tar- 
gets and  dq;>arted  without  being  threatend 
by  eaumy  aotkm  In  most  cases. 

The  only  defense  the  enemy  seemed  cap- 
able of  mustering  against  the  F-111  was  bar- 
rage fire  whenever  they  realized  the  flgther 
was  operating  In  an  area.  The  F-Ul  crews 
spotted  AAA/SAM  defense  activity  on  only 
42%  ef  their  missions.  No  F-111  was  ever  hit 
by  enemy  fire. 

Ilie  terrain  avoidance  radar  proved  Itself 
In  training  In  the  VS.  and  in  North  Vietnam. 
SAMs  faUed  to  locate  the  F-llls  In  their 
low  level  penetrations  Just  above  the  tree 
tops  at  night  along  the  Annam  mount<kin 
chain  between  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

PoA-strlke  reconnaissance  bomb  damage 
assessments  of  their  radar  bombing  attacks 
offered  final  proof  to  the  Air  Force  that  the 
F-111  could  hit  a  target  under  combat  con- 
ditions with  lesulits  comparable  to  daylight 
attacks  by  other   flghtOT-bombers. 

Operating  In  dayUght  in  the  VS.  on  train- 
ing missions  the  F-111  established  a  bomb- 
ing rate  50%  better  than  the  best  previous 
bomb  scores  In  the  Air  Force. 

In  one  test,  called  Combat  Bullseye.  the 
F-111  was  tested  for  accuracy  In  the  delivery 
of  aerial  weapons  against  the  P-106  and  F-4. 
She  was  an  easy  winner. 

One  Air  Force  pilot,  no  longer  flying  the 
F-111,  told  the  JouaNAL  that  after  ten  years 
bombing  practice  In  the  F-lOO  he  topped  his 
beet  previous  score  on  his  first  practice  mis- 
sion in  the  F-111.  He  said  his  experience  was 
not  uncommon. 

PUots  credit  the  F-111  Itself  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  better  bomb  scores.  The 
primary  difference,  they  say,  comes  from  the 
stability  of  the  F-1 1 1  on  bombing  and  strafing 
runs  and  the  unusually  smooth  flight  con- 
trol system  which,  with  the  gun  and  bomb 
sight,  makes  a  high  degree  of  acciu'acy  poe- 
slMe. 

NATO  comcrruxNT 

Last  September  two  P-llls  left  the  U.S. 
non-stop  for  Upper  Heyford,  England,  where 
they  became  a  part  of  the  20th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing.  They  did  not  employ  air-to-air 
refueling  on  their  trans-Atlantic  flight.  The 
wing  has  now  converted  from  the  F-lOO  to 
the  F-111  which  gives  the  fighter  a  NATO 
commitment. 

The  F-lll  extends  the  combat  radius  of 
the  wing  to  double  that  of  old  "Silver  Dol- 
lar." The  black  imderbeUlee  of  the  new  F-llls 
are  mute  testimony  to  their  nuclear  mission 
In  Europe.  Along  with  the  aircraft  came  an 
entirely  new  all  weather  capability  for  the 
20th.  No  longer  will  weather  be  a  deciding 
factor  for  planning  purpoees.  In  fact,  weather 
now  enhances  the  capability,  reliability  and 
success  potential  of  the  wing. 

Airmen  maintaining  the  Upper  Heyford 
F-llls  In  the  NATO  operational  mission 
claim  their  Job  Is  easier  than  with  the  more 
familiar  F-lOOs.  While  the  Air  Force  stipu- 
lated that  the  F-111  should  not  exceed  more 
than  36  man-hours  maintenance  for  each 
hour  fiown,  the  twin-engine  fighter  Is  aver- 
aging well  under  30  man-hours  per  hour, 
according  to  ciirrent  experience. 

trUCLXAM  CAPASnJTT 

SAC  also  has  operational  aircraft.  The 
force  of  06  F-111  alreraft,  armed  with  four 
8BAM  mlBsUea  cr  nuclear  gravity  bombs,  will 
aoon  be  in  place  at  both  Pease  AFB,  N,H.. 
and  Plattsburg  AFB,  N.T.  With  the  FB-llU 
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already  ddlvered  to  the  Air  Force  and  crews 
completing  training  at  Carswell  AFB,  Texas, 
It  is  admitted  by  SAC  that  the  medium 
range  SAO  bombers  have  long  held  a  back-up 
operational  mission,  The  Instructor  pilots 
have  fcnned  the  aircrews  for  use  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

The  FB-llls,  like  the  3-62  force,  will  soon 
be  dispersed  to  satellite  bases  once  their 
crews  are  declared  combat  ready. 

SAC  takes  some  pride  In  the  fact  that  an 
FB-111  was  declared  a  winner  against  the 
Bsa  In  the  last  SAO  bomb  competition.  An- 
other FB-111  fiew  to  England  on  a  demon- 
stration flight  during  the  RAF  bomber  com- 
petition. The  RAF  did  not  Invite  It  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  John 
D.  Ryan  told  the  Senate  Committee  ixi  Ap- 
propriations this  spring  that  the  FB-111  has 
".  .  .  better  penetration,  bombing  and  navi- 
gation ci4>ablllty  than  the  B~63  .  .  .  (and) 
adds  a  new  dimension  In  versatility  to  the 
bomber  force."  He  did  not  need  to  add  that 
the  shortcoming  of  the  FB-111  was  Its  lim- 
ited range  for  strategic  bombing  and  bomb 
carrying  capability.  As  an  Interim  SAC  bomb- 
er It  is  satisfactory.  The  command  has  no 
Intention  to  purohase  more.  Including  the 
new  stretched  version  being  offered  by  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  The  Journal  was  told  by  Gen- 
eral Bruce  K.  Holloway,  SAC  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

COST-XFFECriVS 

One  Air  Force  officer  Involved  in  the  F-111 
program  recently  told  The  Journal,  "The 
F-111  Is  going  to  look  like  a  bargain  in  a  few 
years."  His  reasons  why  were  all  operational. 

Based  on  current  experience  with  the  F- 
111  and  other  aircraft  In  SEA  It  required  S.91 
Phantom  sorties  or  6.04  "Thud"  sorties  to 
attain  the  target  damage  obtained  by  a  sln- 
^e  F-111. 

The  highly  automated  A-7  came  out 
slightly  better  In  comparison,  3.67  sorties  as 
compared  to  the  F-111. 

The  cost  factor  of  operating  fighters  In  a 
bombing  role  entails  more  than  a  single  for- 
mation of  Jets.  It  Includes  electronic  coun- 
ter measvires  aircraft,  ground  based  radars, 
tankers,  air  cap,  flak  suppression  sorties  and 
"WUd  Weasel"  antl-SAM  missions.  All  must 
be  coordinated  and  timed  by  a  half  dozen 
bases  and  units.  The  F-111  operated  in  SEA 
without  such  aerial  support  and  will  in  the 
future. 

Despite  the  cost  and  problems  associated 
with  the  F-111  it  BtlU  stands  alone  as  the 
best  aircraft  yet  developed  for  night  and  bad 
weather  attack  missions  deep  Inside  enemy 
territory.  It  is  unique  In  its  unrefueled  range 
capabilities.  No  other  fighter  in  the  world 
can  cross  the  Atlantic  unrefueled  which 
means  that  the  F-111  alone  can  be  rapidly 
deployed  almost  anywhere  In  the  world 
without  waiting  for  tanker  support.  Pacific 
missions  would  reqvilre  island  stops.  Tank- 
ers wou}d  allow  non-stop  crossings. 

It  carries  more  bombs  than  any  other 
fighter  and  stirpasses  all  other  known  fighters 
for  automatic  navigation  accuracy,  weap- 
ons accuracy,  maintainability  and  short  or 
rough  field  operations.  As  a  single  ship  at- 
tack aircraft  it  can  operate  as  no  other  can 
without  extensive  air  cover,  tanker  and  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  support.  In  addition 
it  has  a  24-hour  attack  capability  in  bad 
weather,  giving  It  an  80%  advantage  over 
other  aircraft  In  the  European  theater. 

Little  Orphan  Annie,  the  Texas  turkey.  Is 
no  lady.  She's  a  Tiger. 

r-Ill    AT   A   GLANCE 

F-1 11 A — ^Thls  was  the  basic  design  which 
was  to  provide  Tactical  Air  Command  with 
an  all  weather  tactical  bombing  capability. 
TF30-P3  engine.  Total  of  141  built. 

FBI-Ill— Basic  design  for  Strategic  Air 
Command.  An  Interim  bomber  between  the 
older  model  B-62s  and  the  B-1.  Provides  both 
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nuclear  and  conventional  capability  with 
only  minimum  modification.  TFS0-P7  en- 
gines. Total  of  76  buUt. 

F-1  UK— Basic  F-lllA  dealgn  with  Im. 
proved  penetration  aids  and  weapons  man- 
agement. TF80-P3  engine  Is  stall  free 
through  supersonic  envelope.  Contract  was 
for  94. 

F-1 1  IF — Further  Improved  with  growth 
engine  TP30-P100  for  Increased  payload  and 
maneuverability.  Improved  avionics  Include 
digital  computers  and  advanced  Inertlal 
navigation.  Contract  is  for  70. 

F-1 1  ID — Has  major  avionics  modifications 
to  add  air-to-ground  moving  target  attack 
capability.  Has  Improved  weapons  dellvwy 
accuracy  and  payload.  Contract  was  for  96. 

A  total  of  626  F-llls  wUl  be  built  under 
existing  contracts,  including  the  7  Navy 
F-1 1  IB  models  and  24  F-lllC  models  for  ths 
Royal  Australian  Air  Force. 


DOW     TESTIFIES     BEFORE     JOINT 
ATOMIC    ENERGY    COlMMTITEE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OP  MZW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13, 1 
testified  before  the  Joint  Atomic  Elnergy 
Committee  yesterday  on  the  pending 
legislation,  S.  2152,  H.R.  9286,  which 
speeds  up  the  licensing  process  for  atom- 
ic power  plants.  I  fed  that  this  is  a 
crucial  issue  about  which  Members  of 
Congress  should  become  more  aware.  In 
the  hope  of  increasing  interest  in  this 
vital  problem  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  my  testimony  on  the  biUs  S.  2152 
and  H.R.  9286: 
Tbstxmont  op  Hon.   Jokn  G.   Dow  Bxtobx 

THE  Joint  CoMMrrrEX  on  Atomic  Enxrgt, 

TtJESDAT,  July  13,  1971 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opporttinlty 
to  testify  before  this  distinguished  Commit- 
tee. Your  responsibilities  In  the  field  of  nu- 
clear power  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  area 
of  New  York  I  represent.  There  are  three 
atomic  plants  under  construction  or  In  being 
for  the  Consolidated  Edison  Compemy  of 
New  York  at  a  point  that  Juts  Into  my  Con- 
gressional District.  Anxiety  of  my  constitu- 
ents about  the  downwind  damage  In  the 
event  of  a  substantial  accident  at  those 
plants  caxises  me  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  critics  who  have  warned  about  the  dan- 
gers of  atomic  plants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  delved  Into  this  a 
little  I  can  say  that  there  are  some  unre- 
solved questions  about  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  generation.  The  principal  point  of  my 
testimony  today  will  not  be  any  resolution 
of  this  major  issue  but  to  say  it  Is  Incumbent 
on  the  Congress  to  insist  that  the  Issue  be 
satisfactorily  solved  and  the  correct  answers 
arrived  at  before  much  more  time  has  passed. 
There  is  far  too  much  polarized  opinion 
about  nuclear  safety  to  leave  the  subject  any 
longer  in  Its  present  state  of  unresolved 
equilibrium. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  limit  the 
mandatory  bearings  to  the  site  authorization 
period,  would  offer  optional  hearings  at  the 
construction  stage  only  if  a  significant  ques- 
tion of  health  and  public  safety  were  raised, 
and  would  strictly  rule  out  the  present  pat- 
tern of  hearings  Immediately  prior  to  the 
operational  stage. 

I  realize  that  the  AEC  has  an  Interest  In 
the  rapid  construcUon  and  (^eratlon  of 
nuclear  plants  In  order  to  alleviate  tba 
present  power  crlsts  existing  In  this  nation. 
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However,  I  feel  that  the  ABC  must  examine 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  review  all  possible  consequences 
of  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  nuclear  power 
system. 

Recently,  considerable  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  which  shows  that 
the  present  type  of  nuclear  reactor  may  be 
extremely  harmful  to  human  life.  I  am  not 
an  expert  in  this  field  and  will  not  attempt 
to  pass  final  Judgment  on  these  claims,  but 
I  have  been  convinced  that  the  poeslbility  of 
extreme  danger  from  nuclear  reactors  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  a  close  Investigation  by 
the  Congress  befwe  a  fxirther  expansion  of 
the  nuclear  power  system  Is  oondoned  and 
encouraged. 

This  problem  must  be  solved  by  Congres- 
sional pressure  on  all  of  those  concerned  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts.  Heads  must 
be  knocked  together  and  experts  must  be 
prodded  and  pressured  until  the  true  an- 
swers are  apparent.  Your  distinguished  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Is  the  one  best 
hope  to  solve  this  problem. 

For  what  It  may  be  wcHth  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  of  foTir  areas  where  there  is  a  major 
lack  of  agreement  and  where  a  resolution  Is 
critically  needed. 

1.   RADIOACTIVITY    OP  NITCLXAR  PLANTS 

The  radioactive  threat  poeed  by  nuclear 
plants  \B  an  issue  that  produces  an  Intoler- 
able polarization  of  authority  between  the 
solenilflc  and  the  non-sclentlflc  communities. 
Most  of  the  controversy  seems  to  center 
around  what  Is  a  little  or  a  lot  of  radioactiv- 
ity; but  there  is  more  to  be  considered  than 
this.  Winds  and  clouds  may  sweep  their  con- 
centrations and  deposit  them  as  heavy  con- 
centrations In  small  areas.  Even  the  smallest 
amounts  of  radiation  can  be  dangerous  If 
they  concentrate,  as  many  radioactive  chemi- 
cals do.  In  some  plant  or  animal  life.  I  have 
seen  studies  of  how  small  levels  of  radioactive 
chemlcfils  increase  in  concentration  through- 
out the  food  chain  to  the  point  where  they 
present  grave  dangers  of  cancer  or  accentuate 
existing  ailments  in  the  human  species. 

This  problem  Is  fvu-ther  heightened  in  the 
case  of  embryos  and  Infants  which  seem  to 
be  the  most  susceptible  to  radiological  ex- 
posure. It  Is  submitted  by  scientists  that  ef- 
fects of  such  exposure  become  apparent  In 
a  very  short  time  In  these  cases.  Some  sci- 
entists also  feel  that  the  effects  upon  adults 
may  be  Just  as  devastating  as  upon  infants 
but  they  are  not  as  rapidly  apparent.  This  Is 
the  flrst  area  in  which  I  think  it  is  Imperative 
that  the  Committee  recognize  the  true 
gravity  and  resolve  the  dissension. 

2.  OZNCTIC  OANCEa 

Secondly,  but  perhaps  no  less  serious,  is  the 
genetic  danger  attributable  to  radioactive 
concentrations  in  the  reproductive  organs. 
Every  exposure  to  radioactivity,  however 
small.  Is  Ineradicable  and  degrades  in  some 
degree  the  living  matter.  It  may  never  leave 
the  chain  of  generations. 

The  uncertainty  about  long-term  genetic 
effects  has  not  been  disposed  of  by  any 
means. 

3.    ACCmENTS  AT   NtTCLXAB   PLANTS 

One  of  the  dangers  that  even  the  most 
loyal  believers  in  nuclear  plants  will  admit 
is  the  possible  accident  within  the  plant.  The 
plant's  operation  Is  basically  one  of  damping 
down.  When  that  fails  for  any  reason  and 
there  Is  a  loes  of  coolant,  then  temperatures 
Instantly  rise,  fuel  elements  melt  and  the 
ultimate  consequence  is  beyond  guessing. 

4.   WASTEPULNXSS  OP  PIS8ION   PXOCESS 

The  present  performance  of  nuclear  re- 
actors by  the  fission  process  Is  said  to  be 
about  1%  of  potential,  because  it  wastes  an 
Immense  amount  of  plutonlum  238.  Should 
not  this  process  be  halted  until  some  alterna- 
tive process  Is  developed  that  would  realize 
on  the  potential?  Past  breeders  would  sup- 
posedly be  more  efficient  but  they  an  admit- 
tedly more  dangerous.  In  this  coniMcttoa  the 
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fusion  process  deeecvas  more  attention  and 
jKMslbly  promotion. 

I  am  certain  that  yotir  distinguished  Com- 
mittee could  m>ply  majOT  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  such  answers  from  those 
competent  to  produce  them.  In  some  cases  It 
would  be  necessary  for  the  exaggerators  and 
the  bellttlers  of  nuclear  safety  to  battle  it 
out  imtU  there  Is  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 
Able  as  many  of  these  authorities  are,  part 
of  their  differences  are  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  always  talking  about 
the  same  thing.  Even  here  there  Is  a  very 
likely  failure  of  communication,  and  your 
Oommlttee  must  Insist  upon  the  necessary 
clarifications. 

Until  Congress  compels  such  clssslficatlons 
and  disagreements  to  be  cleared  up,  the  cur- 
rent trend  toward  rapid  expansion  of  the 
nuclear  system  will  proceed  unchecked.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  slow,  deliberate  thought, 
consultation  and  reconciliation  between  op- 
posing sides.  The  uncertainty  about  the  dan- 
ger U  too  great  to  set  it  In  concrete  now. 
I  therefore  must  oppose  the  pending  bill,  VIS.. 
9286,  which  streamlines  the  licensing  pro- 
cedures and  reduces  the  amount  of  public 
participation  in  the  creation  of  new  nuclear 
reactors.  The  Intervention  of  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  public  is  necessary  to  create  a 
process  for  seeking  the  truth  about  the  dan- 
gers that  may  be  associated  with  nuclear 
power. 

On  this  basis  I  ask  the  Ccxnmlttee  to 
reject  the  sections  of  this  pending  legislation 
which  speed  up  the  licensing  procedures  at 
a  time  when  they  should  be  slowed  down 
Instead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Stemglass, 
an  eminent  physicist  and  professor  of  ra- 
diology at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
prepared  a  special  report  on  this  subject 
which  I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

Report  by  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Sternclass.  Profes- 
sor or  Radioloct,  Univeesitt  of  Pttts- 

BURGH 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  licensing  procedures 
of  nuclear  plants,  which  carry  much  more 
serious  implications  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  than  would  appear  on  the  svir- 
face. 

Basically,  the  proposed  new  licensing  pro- 
cedures would  eliminate  hearings  at  the  time 
a  new  plant  is  ready  to  go  Into  operation,  and 
they  would  restrict  the  depth  and  scope  of 
the  questions  that  could  be  raised  by  the 
public  at  the  only  remaining  mandatory 
hearings,  prior  to  construction,  greatly  limit- 
ing the  opportunity  for  the  public  and  Its 
legal  and  scientific  advisers  to  raise  Issues 
and  discover  problems  that  may  have  es- 
caped the  scientists  and  engineers  of  the 
utility  company,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
AEC's  licensing  and  regulatory  Staff. 

Why  Is  this  such  a  potentially  fatefiil  and 
dangerous  step  to  take?  Are  not  the  experts 
of  the  utUltles,  the  nuclear  industry,  and 
the  AEC,  rather  than  a  few  laymen  or  out- 
side scientists,  in  a  much  better  position  to 
know  how  best  to  design  a  plant  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  public? 

Why  Is  It  so  vital  that  there  should  be  the 
widest  possible  opportunity  for  specialists 
and  scientists  outside  of  the  Industry  or  the 
government  to  participate  In  the  examina- 
tion of  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors?  Be- 
cause time  and  again  In  the  history  of  sci- 
ence the  unexpected  and  upsetting  discover- 
ies have  often  been  made  by  outsiders.  We 
need  only  remember  the  most  recent  case  of 
mereury,  where  it  was  a  scientist  outside  the 
Industry  or  the  government  who  discovered 
that  m  the  form  of  methyl  mercury,  and  as  a 
result  of  xmantldpated  biological  concentra- 
tion In  the  fish  this  element  previously  re- 
garded as  relatively  harmless,  was  suddenly 
recognized  to  be  thousands  of  times  as  toxic 
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than  in  the  csiglnal  form  in  which  it  was 
discharged  from  the  plants.  This  has  its  per- 
fect parallel  in  the  unanticipated  biological 
sensitivity  of  the  embryo  to  nuclear  fallout, 
where  the  complex  Indirect  processes  of  the 
action  of  radiation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ac- 
tion of  certain  fission  products  such  as 
Yttrium  acting  on  the  pitiiltary  and  the  thy- 
roid gland  of  the  developing  fetus,  leading 
only  to  a  slight  retardation  In  the  matura- 
tion process,  nevertheless  can  apparently  re- 
sult in  a  major  effect  on  the  viability  of  the 
newborn's  liings,  leading  to  the  baby's  death 
by  asphyxiation. 

Furthermore,  the  recognition  of  such  un- 
anticipated mechanisms  often  happen  rapid- 
ly, and  allowable  releasee  of  radioactivity  and 
various  safety  features  that  seemed  quite 
adequate,  can  and  Indeed  have  turned  out 
to  be  thousands  of  times  less  safe  within  a 
year  after  construction  has  begun. 

This  was  clearly  not  the  fault  of  the  engi- 
neers and  physicists  who  had  done  tlielr 
planning  with  the  best  available  expert  ad- 
vice at  the  time.  Nor  was  it  the  fault  of  the 
Commission,  or  the  standard  setting  bodies, 
or  of  the  leaders  of  the  nuclear  Industry,  the 
utilities  or  the  government's  scientific  ad- 
visers. No  one  knew  or  ever  dreamed  that 
such  things  could  happen.  Even  those  of 
us  who  testifled  here  before  this  same  Com- 
mittee In  1963  on  the  poaslbllity  of  an  in- 
creased sensitivity  of  the  Infant  in  the  moth- 
er's womb  to  the  development  of  leukemia 
from  small  amounts  of  radiation,  could  not 
and  did  not  anticipate  fully  the  seriousness 
of  the  biological  consequences  of  low  level 
radiation  to  the  newborn.  It  was  simply  in- 
conceivable that  a  well-studied  phenomenon 
such  as  radiation  should  hold  such  a  terrible 
surprise  for  mankind. 

Yet  within  the  last  few  years,  and  even 
the  last  few  months,  overwhelming  evi- 
dence has  accumulated  that  mankind  faces 
a  far  greater  hazard  from  small  amounts  of 
radioactivity  In  the  air,  the  water  and  the 
food  thtm  anyone  could  ever  have  imagined 
when  nuclear  reactors  were  first  designed. 

We  now  know  that  in  the  county  where 
the  Dresden  Reactor  Is  located  some  50  miles 
south-west  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  rise  and 
decline  of  radioactive  gas  discharges  was  not 
only  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise 
and  decline  In  infant  deaths,  but  also  a  coin- 
cident rise  and  fall  of  premature  births 
known  to  be  associated  with  a  much  great- 
er likelihood  of  death  from  respiratory  dis- 
ease and  Infections. 

And  we  now  know  that  in  ways  no  one 
anticipated,  even  relatively  small  accidental 
release  of  radioactivity,  whether  from  a 
re«u;tor  or  from  an  underground  weapons 
test,  can  lead  to  seriotis  unanticipated  con- 
sequences. For  example.  In  the  case  of  the 
"Baneberry"  test  in  Nevada  Isst  December, 
Infant  mortality  Jumped  as  much  as  30-50% 
In  the  nearby  states  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
In  direct  relation  to  the  measured  fallout  In 
the  air,  on  12ie  ground  and  in  the  milk.  Yet 
the  amount  of  radiation  released  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  test  was  only  1/10,000  to 
1/1,000,000  (one  ten- thousandth  to  one  one- 
millionth)  of  what  could  be  released  in  a 
major  accident  of  a  large  nuclear  reactor. 

Clearly  It  is  far  l)etter  to  hold  In  abeyance 
any  possible  benefit  of  nuclear  energy  than 
to  risk  its  misuse  by  an  Inadequate  examina- 
tion of  Its  full-effects  on  human  health. 

What  then  is  the  lesson  that  we  must  draw 
from  this  for  the  decisions  that  must  now 
be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

1.  That  sclentlflc  discoveries  In  tlie  areas 
of  biology,  embryology  and  radiation  ef- 
fects on  the  critical  blo-chemlcal  processes  of 
living  systems  can  happen  so  rapidly  and  un- 
expectedly that  there  must  be  mechanisms 
fOT  review  of  reactor  technology  by  public 
hearings  until  the  very  moment  the  reactor 
Is  to  be  turned  on.  In  the  three  to  flve  years 
that  can  elapse  between  the  constructlaa  li- 
cense hearing  and  Uie  time  the  reactor  is 
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oompleted,  ao  much  c*n  bapp«D  In  our  an- 
decstUMUng  of  bldo^oU  *^— — *t  thatt  wbat 
could  b«ve  been  ragiirdad  m  adsquato  from 
tlie  point  of  antBtj  to  the  public  whan  tiM 
reactor  wm  built,  ta  ■uddanlj  no  loogar  ac- 
ceptable for  the  protection  of  human  life. 

a.  That  often  In  the  hlstorr  of  adenee.  dU- 
ooTerles  were  made  that  were  totally  una* 
pected  on  the  baaU  of  everyUilng  known  to 
the  expert*  at  the  time,  and  that  often. 
theee  dlsooverlea  were  made  not  by  the 
speclallsu  in  the  field,  but  by  outitdera  who 
would  never  have  been  regarded  aa  experta 
in  that  narrow  speciality. 

8.  That  only  by  the  wldeet  poealble  dis- 
semination of  facte  to  the  entire  public  can 
such  non-speclalUts  even  become  awarc  of 
the  existence  of  a  problem,  and  that  there- 
fore any  procedure  that  works  to  limit  flree 
accees  to  any  and  all  Information  dealing 
with  the  safety  features  of  such  a  com- 
plex technology  as  exists  In  the  nuclear  field 
could  be  disastrous  for  society. 

4.  The  very  essence  of  the  »m^ig:;ng  prog- 
resa  of  modem  science  and  the  tecbncdogy 
based  on  it  since  its  beginnings  In  the  days 
of  Oallleo,  Descartes  and  Newton  three  h\m- 
dred  years  ago,  has  always  been  the  continu- 
ous correction  of  errors  and  assiunptlons, 
made  possible  by  the  free  publication  of  all 
data  and  even  the  most  upsetting  theories 
for  anyone  to  see  and  criticize.  Only  through 
this  often  painful  and  slow  process  of  con- 
tinuous correction  of  past  errors  has  science 
been  able  to  advance,  and  only  through  such 
tree  access  to  data  and  knowledge  has  it  been 
possible  to  utilize  the  collective  wisdom  to 
mankind's  best  minds  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety and  to  avoid  or  correct  at  least  some 
of  the  Inevitable  mistakes. 

5.  But  in  the  case  of  nuclear  energy  and 
the  effects  of  nuclear  radiation  on  anim>ii| 
and  man  the  magnitude  of  the  consequenoea 
of  any  errors  are  so  vast  and  Irreversible  that 
above  all  In  this  field  there  must  be  nothing 
to  limit  the  widest  examination  of  all  as- 
pects, and  the  greatest  possible  opportunity 
to  discover  the  unexpected,  human  mistake. 

6.  The  proposed  Bill  HJl.  9386  shoiUd  ac- 
cordingly be  changed  so  as  to  require  man- 
datory public  hearings  also  at  the  time  the 
operating  permit  is  to  be  granted,  and  that 
any  matter  relating  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  may  be  brought  up  at  that  time  by 
those  whose  lives  may  be  affected.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  weaken  the  basic  spirit 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  ISM  which  clear- 
ly called  for  the  greatest  possible  participa- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  protection  of  Its 
health  and  safety. 

The  very  vastness  of  the  power  man  has 
released  In  the  atom  demands  the  utmost 
In  caution,  lest  It  destroy  him  and  his  seed 
forever.  And  It  is  now  the  heavy  task  of  this 
oommlttee  to  make  the  Judgment  as  to  how 
best  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  this 
naticm's  future  children,  whoee  vulnerabil- 
ity Is  now  recognized  to  be  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  when  the  nuclear  age  began. 

ICr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
am  so  vitally  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  powerplants  is  that  the 
three  reactors  located  at  Indian  Point. 
N.Y.,  border  on  my  congressional  district 
and  any  radlocatlTe  pollution  from  them 
directly  affects  my  constituents. 

Dr.  Stemglass  has  done  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  radiation  resulting  from 
the  Indian  Point  powerplant  and  I  would 
also  like  to  submit  this  report  for  the 

RCCOBO. 
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Aifs  Cwnjmxw  nr  tbz  NCw  Tosk  Iilkno- 
POLiTAir  Amma 

(By  E.  J.  Stamglass.  Department  of  Badlol- 
ogy  and  Radiation  Health,  University  of 
Plttsbvirgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

nriBODtrcTioir 
In  recent  years.  Increasing  evidence  has 
accumulated  that  low-level  radiation  from 
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diagnostic  X-rays,*  nudear  falkrat*  and  re- 
leases from  unclear  power  faetUUes.**  has 
produced  unexpected  sever*  effects  on  the 
developing  embryo,  the  infant  and  young 
chUd. 

In  view  of  th*  proposed  large  Inerease  m 
the  amount  of  nuclear  generating  facilities 
to  be  Installed  near  large  metropolitan  anas 
such  as  New  York  City,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  carry  out  a  study  of  possible  health  effects 
on  children  in  the  greater  New  York  Metro- 
ptriltan  area  from  the  releases  of  nuclear 
facilities  that  have  been  operating  in  this 
region  for  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

The  most  Important  Sources  of  radioactive 
elBuent  close  to  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Area  have  been  the  Indian  Point  Nuclear 
power  station  operated  by  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  located  in  Westchester 
Coimty  along  the  Hudson  River  some  20 
miles  north  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Oas 
Cooled  Nuclear  Reactor  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  near  Upton.  Suffolk  County, 
Long  Island.  It  will  be  shown  that  both  of 
these  nuclear  facilities  appear  to  have  bad 
clearly  detectable  effects  on  Infant  mortality 
and  leukemia  rates  In  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties, highly  correlated  with  the  known  rises 
and  declines  of  radioactive  releases  and  the 
doee-rates  from  nuclear  fallout  as  recorded 
at  the  Brookhaven  National  laboratory. 

The  study  was  based  on  the  available  data 
for  Infant  mortality  and  cancer  mortality 
rates  for  aU  the  counties  of  New  York  State 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  New  York 
City  as  published  In  the  Annual  Vital  Sta- 
tistics Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.*  Information  on  the  releases 
from  the  Indian  Point  Unit  Number  1  were 
obtained  from  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare* 
published  In  March  1970.  as  well  as  official 
AEC  summaries  of  reactor  releases.'  Figures 
on  releases  of  liquid  wastes  from  the  Brook- 
haven National  Laboratory  as  well  as  on  ex- 
ternal radiation  doses  produced  by  gaseous 
releases  and  fallout  were  obtained  from  a 
report  by  A.  P.  Hull,*  using  the  average 
weekly  doee-rates  at  monitoring  stations  at 
the  northeastern  edge  of  the  laboratory 
grounds  and  4.8  miles  away  to  the  north. 

The  basic  data  taken  from  these  sources  Is 
reproduced  In  the  enclosed  tablee. 

XNTANT  MOBTALXTT 

In  order  to  detect  a  possible  effect  of  the 
releases  on  Infant  mortality  It  was  decided 
to  search  both  for  changes  with  time  before 
and  after  the  releases  began,  and  also  to 
examine  the  pattern  of  Infant  mortality 
changes  with  distance  away  from  the  sources 
of  radioactive  gases  and  liquid  affluent. 

Since  the  Brookhaven  Laboratories  are  lo- 
cated well  to  the  east  of  New  York  City  (ap- 
proximately 60  miles  from  Manhattan  and 
some  25  miles  from  Nassau  County  to  the 
west)  while  the  Indian  Point  plant  Is  lo- 
cated scdne  20  miles  to  the  north,  between 
Rockland  and  Westchester  Counties,  they  are 
far  enough  apart  to  separate  the  effects  from 
these  two  sources.  This  Is  further  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Point  Plant  did 
not  begin  to  produce  significant  discharges 
untu  after  19<t3,  while  the  Brookhaven  re- 
leases began  In  1951  and  declined  to  very 
smaU  values  by  1964. 

In  order  to  sccount  for  such  other  factors 
as  socio-economic,  medical  care,  diet,  drugs, 
pesticides,  climate,  air  pollution,  Infectious 
diseases,  fallout  and  various  unknown  fac- 
tors that  might  Infiuence  the  changes  In  In- 
fant mortality  besides  low-level  radiation 
from  plant  releases,  all  mortaUty  changes  In 
the  counties  near  the  plants  were  compared 
with  neighboring  counties  of  similar  socio- 
economic character  having  no  large  sources 
of  rmdloacttve  effluent. 

TliTis.  Westchester  and  Rockland  may  be 
compared  most  closely  with  Nassau  Coxmty. 
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Long  bland,  since  It  lias  a  similar  total  popu- 
lation of  (dose  to  1  million,  similar  subuitiaa 
character,  and  closely  similar  fallout  isvtfs 
as  w«U  as  slmUar  socio-economic  character- 
istics. Likewise,  Suffolk  Coimty,  where  Brook- 
haven Is  looatad,  can  be  compared  most  dl> 
rectly  with  neighboring  Nsssau,  which  also 
had  the  same  Infant  mortality  rates  prior  to 
the  fint  nuclear  detonations  In  1944-45. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  poeslUe  to  use  progres- 
sively more  distant  counties  of  New  York 
State  stretching  in  the  form  of  a  sector  to- 
wards the  north-west  and  north  as  control 
counties. 

In  order  to  correct  for  the  fact  that  these 
counties  further  to  the  north  have  a  more 
rural  character  than  Westchester  and  Rock- 
land, and  therefore  different  socio-economic 
situations,  medical  care  and  air  pollution, 
one  can  normalize  the  infant  mortality  rates 
In  a  suitable  fashion  and  then  examine  the 
percent  changes  following  the  onset  of  emis- 
sions. Since  a  given  small  dose  of  radiation 
is  expected  to  have  closely  the  same  relative 
effect  on  mortality  changes  regardless  of  the 
absolute  rate,  thU  technique  allows  one  to 
detect  changes  In  time  as  well  as  changes 
with  distance  from  the  source  despite  such 
differences  as  medical  care  and  economic 
level. 

The  counties  with  smaller  population  can 
then  be  conveniently  grouped  into  larger 
imlts  with  approximately  the  same  distance 
from  the  point  of  release  of  the  effluent. 

BZ8Xn.T8 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  test  Is  to 
plot  the  pattern  of  mortality  among  infants 
bom  live  and  0-1  year  at  death  per  1000  live 
births  for  the  two  counties  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  Indian  Point  Reactor  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  time-history  in  Nassau  Coim- 
ty 20  to  60  mUes  away. 

As  can  be  seen  from  an  Inspection  of  a 
period  of  six  years  prior  to  the  onset  of  large 
releases  from  the  Indian  Point  Plant  in  1964. 
the  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Nassau  and 
Westchester  were  essentially  the  same  within 
the  statistical  fluctuation  of  about  5%  or 
±  1.0  per  1000  births.  There  were  rises  ap- 
parently associated  with  the  faUout  from  the 
large  test-series  in  1968  and  1961-82  prior  to 
the  onset  of  large  releases  of  the  Indian  Point 
Plant  in  1964  but  the  two  counties  showed 
exactly  the  same  infant  mortality  rates  of  19.X 
In  1961,  the  year  of  lowest  fallout  in  the  air 
and  diet  Just  prior  to  the  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testing  by  the  U.S3.R.  In  the 
faU  of  1961,  and  by  the  U.S.  in  1962. 

However,  after  the  releases  began  from 
the  Indian  Point  Reactor,  while  Nassau  in- 
fant mortality  moved  downward  as  did  moat 
areas  of  the  VS.  foUowlng  the  end  of  nu- 
clear testing.  «  «  Westchester  and  Rockland 
moved  upward  and  remained  high  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  successive  years.  Not  until  after 
the  emissions  began  to  show  a  tendency  to 
decline  following  the  replacement  of  the 
original  fuel-core  in  1966  that  had  devel- 
oped serious  Isaks*  did  Westchester  and 
Rockland  infant  mortaUty  decline  close  to 
where  Nassau  had  moved. 

If  one  now  plots  the  difference  in  infant 
mortality  between  the  two  counties  nearest 
the  reactor  and  compares  it  with  the  annual 
releases  of  liquid  radioactive  waste  in  the 
form  of  mixed  fission  products  (beta  and 
ganuna  emitters  other  than  tritium)  ex- 
pressed as  percent  excess  over  the  Nassau 
rate,  one  finds  a  direct  linear  relationship 
between  excess  mortality  and  the  amount 
of  activity  as  percent  of  permissible  limit. 

Applying  a  least-square  fitting  procedure 
to  the  data  for  the  period  1963  to  1969  one 
obtains  a  correlation  ooefllclant  C— 0.836.  A 
still  better  fit  Is  obtained  for  the  2  yr.  aver- 
age, or  C= 0.974.  The  t-tMt  of  statistical  sig- 
nificance gives  t=9JM  which  for  the  present 
case  of  6  degrees  of  freedom  gives  a  proba- 
bility of  P  of  less  than  0.01  that  this  correla- 
tion is  a  purely  chance  occurrence.  Thus,  the 
association  between  excess  Infant  mortality 
near  the  reactor  and  the  changing  levels  of 
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liquid  waste  discharges  must  be  regarded  as 

statistically  highly  significant.  And  since,  as 
Fig.  4  shows,  gaseous  releases  closely  followed 
liquid  releases  In  magnltuds.  not  only  areas 
bordsrlng  the  Hudson  River  but  also  areas 
exposed  to  the  gaseous  releases  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  affected. 

Aa  an  Independent  check  of  this  result.  It 
Is  of  interest  to  compare  the  changes  of  In- 
fant mortality  for  the  two  counties  near  the 
reactor  with  those  counties  more  tlian  40 
miles  to  ths  north  and  north-west,  namely 
Columbia,  Greene.  Sullivan  and  Ulster, 
grouped  together  so  as  to  provide  a  total 
population  closer  to  that  of  Westchester  and 
Rockland. 

In  order  to  allow  such  a  oon^Mrtson  de- 
spite the  man  rura7  character  of  these  con- 
trol cotmtles.  their  Infant  mortality  rate 
was  normalized  to  squal  that  for  Westches- 
ter-Rockland In  1961,  the  year  when  Nassau 
showed  the  same  Infant  mortality  rate  as  ths 
two  counties  next  to  Indian  Point. 

It  is  seen  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
parison with  Nassau  County,  the  control 
group  shows  a  very  similar  pattern  prior  to 
1964.  but  as  soon  as  the  releases  occurred, 
a  gap  between  the  nearby  and  the  distant 
counties  begins  to  appear  amounting  to 
about  four  standard  deviation  by  1966.  The 
contnil  counties  show  a  rapid  decline  in  in- 
fant mortality  while  the  nearby  ooiinties 
show  a  rise  followed  by  years  of  failure  to 
decline. 

Once  again,  one  can  examine  the  correla- 
tion between  the  excess  in  the  Infant  mor- 
tality of  the  exposed  counties  as  compared 
to  the  more  distant  control  counties.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  use  of  Nassau  as  a  control, 
there  is  a  strong,  positive  correlation  be- 
tween excess  mortality  and  the  quantity  of 
radioactive  wastes  discharged.  The  correla- 
tion coefficient  is  found  to  be  0.967  and 
t=737,  which  for  the  five  degrees  of  free- 
dom leads  again  to  a  small  probability 
P<0.01  that  this  association  Is  a  pure 
chance  occurrence.  Furthermore,  the  amount 
of  change  per  unit  radioactive  discharge  Is 
found  to  be  closely  the  same  using  this 
group  of  contn^  as  when  Nassau  County 
was  used,  within  the  accuracy  of  the  data. 
Using  the  same  normalization  procedure 
for  the  group  of  intermediate  cotmtles  to 
the  north  of  Westchester  and  Rockland, 
namely  Dutchess,  Orange  and  Putnam,  it  is 
now  possible  to  test  whether  they  show  a 
pattern  intermediate  between  the  nearby 
and  more  distant  counties  during  the  period 
of  peak  emissions  from  the  Indian  Point 
Plant. 

The  result  for  the  year  of  peak  emission 
(1966)  Is  shown  where  the  three  groups  of 
counties  have  been  plotted  according  to  their 
average  distances  from  the  Indian  Point 
Plant  in  Westchester  County.  Not  only  do 
the  intermediate  counties  show  the  required 
intermediate  position  in  the  change  of  Infant 
mortality,  but  the  three  groups  show  a  de- 
pendence on  distance  consistent  with  an 
inverse  first  power  law  expected  for  long- 
lived  gases  diffusing  from  a  stack.* 

As  a  further  test  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  infant  mortality  changes  are  associated 
with  releases  from  the  Indian  Point  Plant, 
one  can  make  the  same  plot  for  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties  to  the  south-east  and  again 
,  the  pattem  of  declining  mortality  fits  the 
hypothesis. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  see  whether  despite  its 
much  poorer  socio-economic  pattem,  air  pol- 
lution problems  and  medical  care,  New  York 
City  shows  a  decline  in  infant  mortality  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Westchester  and  Rockland 
showed  a  rise  above  the  1961  level.  Using  the 
same  normalization  procedure,  the  infant 
mortality  for  New  York  City  is  in  fact  found 
to  decline  after  1964,  though  not  as  rapidly 
as  the  more  remote  counties  to  the  north  and 
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east.  Thus,  the  pattern  of  Infant  mortaUty 
changes  foUowing  the  onset  of  radioactivity 
releases  from  the  Indian  Point  Plant  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  causal  effect  of  the  releases 
on  Infant  mortaUty,  similar  to  the  effects 
already  noted  for  seven  other  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  fuel  processing  faclUties.* 

Taking  either  the  control  counties  to  the 
north  or  to  the  east  as  a  reference,  the  excess 
Infant  mortaUty  associated  with  a  release  of 
43.7  curies  per  year  of  mixed  fission  products 
in  Uquid  waste  and  36.4  curies  of  noble  and 
activation  gases  is  41%.  For  the  year  1966, 
this  represents  an  excess  mortaUty  of  ap- 
proximately 100  infants  0-1  year  old  in  West- 
chester and  Rockland  Counties  combined  out 
of  a  total  of  367  Infants  that  died  in  their 
first  year  of  life  during  1966. 

For  New  York  City,  assuming  that  the 
relative  changes  for  1966  can  be  attributed 
to  the  plant  releases,  the  excess  mortaUty 
would  be  approximately  26%.  This  would 
mean  that  out  of  the  total  of  8,686  Infant 
deaths  in  1966  some  750  probably  died  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  Indian  Point 
Plant.  Thus,  although  New  York  City  is  more 
distant  than  Westchester  and  Rockland,  due 
to  its  large  population,  the  total  number  of 
additional  deaths  is  some  seven  times  larger 
than  for  the  nearby  coimtles. 

KFTXCTS    or    LOW    I.KVXL    FAIXOUT 

These  results  are  so  serious  that  It  is  es- 
sential to  apply  stlU  further  tests  in  an  ef- 
fort to  see  whether  the  observed  association 
is  Ukely  to  be  of  a  causal  nature.  Thus,  if  low 
levels  of  radiation  near  a  nuclear  plant,  typi- 
cally weU  below  the  600  mr  per  year  aUow- 
able  to  any  individual  or  of  the  order  of  a  few 
miUirads  per  year,  can  indeed  produce  such 
serious  effects  on  the  early  embryo,  then  ef- 
fects should  be  seen  for  the  low  level  faU- 
out radiation  measured  at  Brookhaven  over  a 
period  of  many  years.* 

Assuming  that  Nassau  County  on  Long 
Island  Just  west  of  Suffolk  County  received 
essentiaUy  the  same  fallout  levels  as  Brook- 
haven, it  is  possible  to  see  whether  the 
changing  levels  of  annual  faUout  dose  were 
m  fact  accompanied  by  corresponding 
changes  In  Infant  mortaUty  in  Nassau. 

The  data  on  Infant  mortcOity  rates  for 
Nassau  are  shown  for  the  period  foUowlng 
the  first  large  H-bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific 
In  1964,  together  with  the  annual  external 
gamma-radlatlon  dose  as  measured  at  Brook- 
haven.* (Table  vn) 

It  is  seen  that  as  the  radiation  dose  rose 
from  about  6  mr/year  in  1966  to  61.6  mr/yeax 
in  1969,  infant  mortaUty  rose  17%  from  18.1 
to  ai.2  per  thousand  live  births.  This  first 
rise  was  foUowed  by  a  second  peak  associated 
with  the  1961-62  test-series,  again  followed 
within  a  year  by  a  renewed  peak  In  infant 
mortaUty. 

Using  the  line  connecting  the  points  for 
1966  before  the  rise  and  1966  after  the  end 
of  large-scale  testing  as  a  reference,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  estimates  for  the  yearly 
excess  Infant  mortality  and  compare  them 
with  the  measured  external  gamma  dose. 

From  the  result  of  this  comparison,  it  is 
seen  that  the  exoeas  infant  mortaUty  In 
Nassau  is  Indeed  lilghly  correlated  with  the 
changing  levels  of  faUout  radiation  varying 
up  and  down  as  faUout  levels  rose  and  de- 
clined repeatedly.  The  correlation  ooefflclent 
la  found  to  be  0.797,  with  a  t-valtie  of  4.173, 
corresponding  to  P<0.01,  making  It  a  highly 
slgnlflcant  ssendetton. 

Tlie  slope  of  the  11ns  Is  fovmd  to  be  CSS 
±  0.06%  per  mr/year.  Thus,  this  data  sug- 
geats  that  a  doee  of  as  Uttle  as  l  mllUzad  of 
fallout  per  year  radiation  from  the  ground  or 
only  about  \*k  at  natural  baekgrmmd  radia- 
tion leads  to  almost  a  %%  increase  In  infant 
moftaUty. 

But  a  doee  at  1  mr/yr  U  far  btf  ov  the  prae- 
ently  mazlmnm  dose  of  800  mr/yr  permitted 
by   rrW**^   ABO   regolatioos   for   nndear 
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Idanta.  The  Infant  mortality  rlass  of  20-40% 
near  nudear  facilities  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  doses  that  might  bs  received,  con- 
sidering not  only  external  radiation  but  also 
Internal  doses  to  critical  organs  of  ths  sen- 
sitive embryo  during  the  crucial  first  13  weelcs 
of  organ  devtiopmant,  which  must  be  added 
to  the  measured  external  doee. 

Actually,  the  recent  woik  of  Stewart  and 
Kneal  '■  on  the  effect  of  diagnostic  x-rays  on 
the  risk  of  chUdhood  leukemia  when  given 
during  intrauterine  development  leads  to  a 
comparable  increase  In  risk.  Using  Stewart 
and  KnealCs  estimate  of  1  rad  to  the  late 
fetus  resulting  in  572  extra  cases  of  leukemia 
and  cancer  per  miUlon  population  irradiated, 
and  a  normal  incidence  of  700  per  mllUon 
children  born  one  arrives  at  a  doubUng  dose 
of  1,200  mr.  Furthermore,  iislng  Stewart  and 
Kneal's  result  that  the  early  embryo  in  the 
first  trimester  is  some  15  times  more  sensitive 
than  the  late  fetus^',  one  arrives  at  doubling 
doses  as  low  as  80  mr  for  the  first  3  months 
of  development. 

Thus,  an  annual  dose  of  76  mr  correepond- 
ing  to  the  maximum  observed  at  Brookhaven 
from  external  faUout  alone  might  result  in 
3  months  doses  as  high  as  26  mr  to  the  early 
embryo,  leading  to  an  Increase  in  leukemia 
Incidence  of  about  30%,  comparable  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  observed  increases  In  In- 
fant mortality  from  aU  causes. 

IXWKEICIA  IN  NASSAU  COtTNTT 

As  a  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  such  smaU 
levels  of  radiation  can  in  fact  lead  to  detect- 
able rises  In  leukemia  even  when  given  over 
a  period  of  months,  one  can  examine  the 
changes  in  leukemia  in  Nassau  County. 

Since  the  typical  latency  period  for  leu- 
kemia Is  some  3  to  5  years  for  the  Infant 
Irradiated  In  utero  or  early  postnatal  life,' 
the  comparison  must  be  carried  out  with  the 
radiation  level  existing  5  years  earlier. 

The  leukemia  data  for  Nassau  County  to- 
gether with  the  measured  external  radiation 
dose  3-5  yrs.  prior  to  the  reported  leukemia 
mcrtaUty,  ahows  a  striking  paraUel  behavior 
for  the  two  quantities.  The  correlation  be- 
tween the  Increase  In  leukemia  relative  to 
1960  and  the  radiation  levels  after  1955  Is 
strong  and  positive  with  a  correlation  co- 
efllcient  of  0.819,  t= 3.503  corresponding  to 
P<0.02. 

The  slope  obtained  by  the  least  square  fit 
is  0.49  ±0.13% /mr/year,  comparable  with  the 
slope  relating  the  p>ercent  increase  of  Infant 
mortaUty  and  fallout  radiation. 

From  this  restUt,  one  can  calculate  the 
doubling  dose,  or  the  dose  for  a  100%  In- 
crease, of  204  ±54  mr  per  year,  equal  to 
61  ±  13  mr  In  any  3  months  period.  Consider- 
ing that  this  represents  only  external  dose,  a 
total  doubUng  dose  of  80  mr  to  the  early 
embryo  as  obtained  from  the  study  of  diag- 
nostic x-ray  effects  Is  therefore  not  unreason- 
able tor  faUout  radiation  as  well. 

One  should  therefore  not  be  suprised  to 
find  similar  changes  in  infant  mortality  that 
Involve  subtle  genetic  defects  leading  to 
slight  immaturity  at  birth,  which  by  itself 
tends  to  Increase  greatly  the  chance  of  death 
from  respiratory  or  infectious  diseases."  Such 
changes  In  immaturity  or  lowered  weight  at 
btrth  have  In  fact  been  observed  In  animal 
studies**  and  among  chUdren  bom  In  the 
U.S.  since  the  early  1950'8,'>  the  time  when 
large  scale  nuclear  testing  began,  a  trend 
that  has  only  recently  begun  to  reverse  Itself. 

In  fact,  mortality  for  all  age  groups  showed 
sharp  upward  (dianges  beginning  in  the  early 
ISSO's  BS  first  pointed  out  by  I.  M.  Mort- 
yama.1* 

ZNTAMT  tCOBTAUTT  NZAB  BSOOKaAVXN 
MAnOM  AL  LABOEATOamS 

These  considerations  therefore  lead  one  to 
expect  that  the  gaaeous  and  Uquld  effluent 
from  the  BrocAhaven  reactor  may  also  have 
led  to  detectable  (Aangea  in  Infant  mortaUty 
in  Suffolk  County. 
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TlMt  tills  mppmn  tn  imcX  to  have  been 
tbe  oMe,  ntuen  tbe  infknt  morteltty  In  Suf- 
folk County  U  eboiwn  togeiOier  with  the  re- 
ported liquid  eflhient  igoduoed  and  dls- 
^larged  »t  BnxAbAven.  The  anomalous  rlae 
or  infant  mortaUty  In  Suffolk  between  1963 
and  1960  rtfattve  to  NMsau  U  stroogty  uao- 
dated  with  the  repoted  sotlvlty  produced 
at  Brookhavea  and  the  fraction  released  Into 
the  streams.*  Both  before  and  after  this  pe- 
riod. Suffolk  and  Nassau  showed  the  same 
Infant  mortality  rates.  And  with  the  drastic 
reduction  In  rrieasea  that  took  place  slnoe 
the  peak  of  activity  In  1969,  Inf&nt  mortality 
In  Suffolk  County  dropped  from  a  high  of 
M.l  in  1960  to  an  all  time  low  of  17.0  In 
1960,  an  unprecedented  drop  of  30%  In  only 
9  years. 

CONCLVSXOIf 

In  view  of  the  present  findings,  the  possi- 
bility, first  advanced  by  I.  M.  Morly&ma" 
exists  that  both  Infant  mortality  and  chronic 
diseases  for  aU  ages  having  gcoietlc  compo- 
nents and  Invcdvlng  subtle  disturbances  of 
the  cell  chemistry  may  have  been  more 
seriously  affected  by  low  level  environmental 
radiation  than  had  been  expected  on  the 
basis  of  high-level  radiation  studies  on  lab- 
oratory animals 

It  Is  therefore  apparent  that  present  Umlte 
on  permissible  environmental  radiation  may 
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have  to  be  drastically  lowered  to  take  Into 
account  the  poaslbUlty  that  the  eariy  embryo 
Is  far  more  radlaftlon  smsltlve  than  the  ma- 
tore  adxilt  to  subtle  genetic  and  bto-<diemlcal 
damage,  pertuqw  by  a  factor  ot  100  to  1000 
times. 
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'Testimony  of  Commissions:  James  T. 
Ramey,   Hearings  before  the   Pennsylvania 
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Senate  Select  Oommlttee  on  Reactor  Siting, 
October  1970. 

•Andrew  P.  Hnll,  "Background  Badlatlco 
Lerele  at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory". 
Report  snbmttted  May  16. 1970  at  the  lloens- 
Ing  hearings,  Shordiam  Nwflear  Plant  (AEO 
Docket  No.  60-322) . 

•  M.  J.  May  and  L  P.  Stuart,  "Comparison 
of  Calculated  and  Measured  Lcmg  Term 
Doees  from  a  Stack  Effluent  of  RadloactlTe 
Oases"  m  "Environmental  Survelllanoe  In 
the  Vldnlty  of  Nudear  Faculties"  (C.  C. 
Thomas  1970) ,  p.  234. 

»  Table  m  of  Ref .  1  glvee  sensitivity  In  the 
first  trlmeeter  as  (8.26— 1.00) /(1.48— 1.00) 
=  15  times  relative  to  the  last  trimester. 
More  recently,  a  possible  question  as  to  the 
exact  doee  In  the  trimester  has  occurred 
(Stewart  and  Kneale,  Lancet,  Dec.  6,  1970) 
to  1190.  but  the  tenfold  greater  sensitivity 
of  the  early  embryo  has  been  well  eetab- 
llshed  In  anlma.l  studies. 

"H.  C.  Chase,  "Trends  In  PrMnaturity  In 
the  United  Statee,  1950-1067",  Am.  J.  PubUc 
Health.  Vol.  60,  1967  (Oct.  1970). 

"J.  I.  Moekalev,  et.  al..  "Proc.  9th  Han- 
ford  Radloblology  Symposium".  A.E.C.  Symp. 
Series,  Vol.  17  (Dec.  1969),  p.  153. 

"I.  M.  Moriyama,  'Trends  In  Mortality", 
PubUc  Health  Reports  76,  No.  5  (May,  1960) ; 
also  N.C.H.S.,  Monograph  Ser.  3,  No.  1 
(1964). 


Year  and  counties 


I  ReUtiv*  to  1961 


Yaar  and  Coenty 


19SI: 

DutclMS 
Orangi.. 
Putoam.. 

ToW.. 

1959: 

Date  hail 
Ofsnpa.. 

TaUL. 

1960: 

Pray.. 
Pvtaain. 

TaW.. 


TABLE  I.— INFANT  MORTAUTY  IN  NEW  YORK  COUNTIES  ADJACENT  TO  INDIAN  POINT  PUNT 


Births 


Deaths 


Rates 


Relative 
rates 


Percent 
change' 


1958: 

RocMand 2,736 

Westchester 15,784 

TalaL 

19S0: 

Rockland 

WestdMilar 

TolaL 

1960: 

Rocktand 

Westchtrter 

Total 

1961: 

Rockland 

Westchester...... 

TataL 

1962: 

Rockland 

TotaL 

1963: 

Rocktasd 

Waatcheatar....;. 

TohL 


66 

321 


18,520 

387 

2L0 

109.9 

+9.9 

2,876 

61  ... 

15,726 

340  ... 

18.602 

401 

21.6 

113.1 

+B.1 

3,044 

75  ... 

15,938 

334  ... 

18  982 

409 

21.5 

112.6 

+1Z6 

3,186 

53  ... 

16,024 

314  ... 

19, 210 

367 

19.1 

100 

0 

3,238 

80  ... 

15,622 

337  ... 

18,860 

417 

22.1 

115.7 

+15.7 

3,340 

77  ... 

15,750 

310  ... 

19,090 

387 

20.3 

106.3 

+6.3 

Year  and  counties 


Births 


Deaths 


Rates 


Relative 
rates 


Percent 
change' 


1964: 

Rockland 3,456 

Weatchetter 15,366 

Total 

1965: 

Rockland 

Westchester 

Total 

1966: 

Rockland 

Westchester 

Total 

1967: 

Rockland 

Westchester 

Total 

1968: 

Rockland 

Westchastor 

Total 

1969: 

Rockland 

Westchester 

Total 16.917 


58 

340 

398 

79 
315 

I94" 

78 
295 

373 

67 
290 

357 

60 
221 

281 

56 
236 

292  17.3  9a6  -9.4 


18,822 

398 

21.1 

110.5 

+10.5 

3,554 

79  ... 

14,634 

315  ... 

18,188 

394 

21.7 

113.6 

+13.6 

3,576 

78  ... 

13,652 

295  ... 

17.268 

373 

21.6 

113.1 

+13.1 

3,492 

67  ... 

13,207 

290  ... 

16,699 

357 

21.4 

112.0 

+12.0 

3,391 

60  ... 

12,890 

221  ... 

16.281 

281 

17.3 

90.6 

-9.4 

3,625 

56  ... 

13.292 

236  ... 

TABLE  II.— INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  NEW  YORK  COUNTIES  15-50  MILES  NORTH  OF  INDIAN  POINT  PUNT 


Births 


Deaths 


Ralative 

rates  Peicant 

Rates      (psRsnt)         change  > 


3.674 

4,106 

632 


77 

107 

19 


8.412 

203 

24.1 

100 

0 

3,736 

98  ... 

4,060 

102  ... 

—          696 

17  ... 

8.492 

217 

2S.6 

106.2 

+6.2 

3,912 

106  ... 

4.066 

lis  ... 

706 

11 

8,686 

235 

27.1 

112.8 

+12.8 

Year  and  County 


Births 


Dsatks 


Relative 

rates  Percent 

RatM      (psrcant)        change' 


1961: 


1962 


1963 


Dutchess. 
Oranga.. 
Piitnaa.. 

Total.. 

Duicbasa. 
Orange... 
Putnam.. 

TeUI.. 

Dutchan 
Orange.. 
Patnain.. 

Total.. 


3,912 

4,084 

770 


109 
84 

18 


8,766 

211 

24.1 

100 

0 

3,998 

93  ... 

4,056 

97  ... 

724 

24  ... 

8,778 

214 

24.4 

101.3 

+1.3 

4,014 

77  ... 

4,176 

102  ... 

806 

19  ... 

8,996 

198 

22.0 

91.3 

-8.7 
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Year  and  County 


Births 


DMths 


Ralativt 
rates  Parosnt 

Ralas      (percanO         change  ■ 


1964: 


1965 


1966 


Dutcbaas. 
Orange... 
Putnam.. 

Total.. 

rteh« 
Oranse- 
Putnsm. 

Total. 

Dutches 
Orange. 
Putnam 

Total. 


4.148 

4,244 

818 


83 

113 

13 


9.210 

209 

22.7 

94.2 

-S.8 

3,988 

82  ... 

3,978 

98  ... 

800 

14  ... 

8,766 

194 

22.1 

91.7 

-8.3 

3,680 

67  ... 

3,680 

73  ... 

796 

21  ... 

8,156 

161 

19.7 

81.7 

-18.3 

Year  and  County 


Births 


Daattis 


Maeva 

rates 

Rates      (parcsnt) 


Psrcast 
Changs* 


1967: 


1968 


Outehsas 3,566 

Orange 3.693 

Putnam... 746 

ToUi 8.005 

Dutcheai 3,580 

Putnam 3,682 

Orange 846 

Total 8,108 

I: 

Dutchess 3,702 

Orange 3,906 

Putnam.... 987 

Total 8,595 


66 

71  

13 

150  18.7  n.6  -22.4 

72 

91 

14 

177  211  9ol  ^Ti 

69 

69 

22 

"iii  IM  Tti  -23.7 


t  Relative  to  1961. 


TABLE  lll.-INFANT  MORTAUTY  IN  NEW  YORK  COUNTIES  50-100  MILES  NORTH  AND  NORTHWEST  OF  INDIAN  POINT  PUNT 


Year  and  county 

Births 

Deaths 

RatM 

Relative 
rates 

Percent 
change' 

Year  and  county 

Births 

Deaths 

Rates 

RelatWe 
rates 

Percent 
dMngai 

1958: 

Columbia 

Greene 

918 
568 
886 

2,632 

14  ... 
14  ... 

20  ... 
74  ... 

1964: 

Columbia 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Total 

1965: 

Columbia 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

ToUi 

1966: 

Columbia 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

ToUl 

1967: 

Columbia 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Total 

1968: 

ColumbU.. 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

ToUl 

1969: 

Columbia 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Total \ 

892 
600 

876 
2,532 

17. ... 
16  ... 
26  ... 
56  ... 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

................ 

ToUl 

5,004 

122 

24.4 

101.7 

+1.7 

4,900 

115 

23.5 

97.9 

-2.1 

1959: 

Columbia 

Greene 

870 
596 
892 

2,670 

19  ... 
16... 

20  ... 
57  ... 

844 

518 

852 

2,468 

12... 

Sullivan 

18  ... 

Ulster 

63  ... 

ToUl 

5,028 

112 

22.3 

92.1 

-7.1 

4,682 

98 

20.9 

87.1 

-12.9 

1960: 

Columbia 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

918 

612 

854 

2,708 

15... 
19  ... 
26  ... 
54  ... 



772 

512 

826 

2,396 

9  ... 

7  ... 
26  ... 
36  ... 

ToUl 

5,092 

114 

22.4 

93.3 

-6.7 

4,506 

78 

17.3 

72.1 

-27.9 

1961: 

Columbia 

928 
584 

896 
2,720 

23  ... 

9  ... 

33  ... 

58  ... 

792 

493 

745 

2,214 

19... 
4  ... 

Greene 

Suaivas 

Ublar. 

H- 

ToW 

5,128 

123 

24.0 

100 

0 

4,253 

86 

2a2 

84.2 

-15.8 

1962: 

Columbia 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

924 

562 

824 

2.574 

21  ... 
14  ... 
31  ... 
74  ... 

686 

466 

749 

2.129 

18  ... 
12  ... 
17  ... 
40  ... 

Total 

4,884 

140 

28.7 

119.6 

+19.6 

4,030 

87 

21.6 

90.0 

-lao 

1963: 

Columbia 

964 

568 

940 

2.536 

22  ... 
13  ... 
30  ... 
63  ... 

807 

490 

802 

2,254 

U  ... 

Graana 

SaNhran 

Ulster 

9  ... 
23... 
37  ... 

Total 

5,008 

128 

25.6 

106.7 

+6.7 

4.353 

80 

U.4 

76.7 

-a  3 

TABLE  IV.-INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  15  TO  SO  MILES  SOUTH  OF  INDIAN 

POINT  PUNT 


TABLE  V.-INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  NASSAU  COUNTY,  LONG  ISUND,  N.Y.,  20  TO  50  MILES 
SOUTHEAST  OF  INDIAN  POINT  PUNT 


Year 


Births 


Deaths 


Rates 


ReL  rates  > 
(percent) 


Percent 
change  > 


Year 


Births 


Deaths 


Rates 


Rel.  rates' 
(percent) 


Percent 
Change* 


1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1968. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


159,256 
159,498 
157,706 
160.396 
157,908 
160,582 
159,206 
152,900 
147,530 
140,368 
131.457 
135,732 


4,279 
4,273 
4,142 
4,119 
4,366 
4,11s 
4,289 
3,946 
3,683 
3,344 
3.034 
3,315 


26.9 
26.8 
26.3 
25.7 
27.6 
26.1 
26.9 
25.8 
25.0 
23.8 
23.1 
24.4 


104.7 

104.3 

102.3 

100.0 

107.4 

101.6 

104.6 

100.4 

97.3 

12.6 

89.9 

94.9 


+4.7 
+4.3 
+2.3 

0 
+7.4 
+1.6 

31 

-7.4 
-10.1 
-5.1 


1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


26,088 
25,406 
25,298 
24.544 
23.674 
23,040 
22,178 
21,110 
19.704 
18,240 
17,547 
17,526 


516 

540 
480 
470 
460 
462 
457 
405 
336 
348 
306 
289 


19.8 

103.7 

+17 

21.3 

111.5 

+11.5 

19.0 

99.5 

-.5 

19.1 

100.0 

0 

19.4 

101.6 

+1.6 

20.1 

105.2 

+5.2 

20.6 

107.9 

+7.9 

19.2 

100.5 

+.5 

17.1 

89.5 

-10.5 

19.1 

100.0 

0 

17.4 

91.1 

-8.9 

16.5 

86.4 

-13.6 

I  Relative  to  1961  vahie. 


I  Relative  to  1961  value. 
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TABLE  VI.— IHFAMT  WWIAUTY  IN  SUFFOU  COUNTY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y..  40 TO  140  MILES 
SOUTHEAST  OF  INDIAN  POINT  REACTOR 


TABU  VII.-RAOIOACnVE  WASTE  DISCHAR«ES  FIOM  INDIAN  POINT  UNIT  NO.  U 


Rd.ntH> 

YMr 

Birtln 

DMths 

Ratas 

(ptrcMt) 

ClMI«S> 

Ckaiitai 

USI. 

RSZ2 

322 

22.2 

94.9 

-5.1 

+.*2-! 

itsi 

15^719 

331 

21.1 

90.2 

-9.6 

■tf-? 

uio. 

17.06> 

411 

24.1 

103.0 

+3.0 

--Z3.6 

U61       

17.906 

419 

23.4 

100.0 

0 

--16.7 

U62 

1&304 

363 

20.9 

69.9 

-10.1 

+f2 

IS63    

U.X 

373 

19.3 

82.S 

-17.5 

-LO 

1964 

19,660 

377 

19.0 

61.2 

-16.6 

-2.6 

1965       

19. 124 

400 

20.9 

69.3 

-10.7 

+fZ 

1966 

11626 

311 

16.7 

71.4 

-26. 6 

-1.7 

1967    

16.510 

356 

19.2 

62.1 

-17.9 

-1.6 

1961. 

16,275 

319 

17.5 

74.6 

-25.2 

-11.4 

1969 

11S69 

256 

17.0 

72.6 

-27.4 

-U.6 

Ymt 

MStoNeM* 

aadaettvt 

6MM(euri«0 

Tritium  in 

liqiiM  wast* 

(cmlM) 

Uquidwasta 

gross  0  and  T 

(curias) 

Liquid  wasta-poss  ^  and  > 
as  pwcMit  oi  (wrmissiWa  limit 

l-yaar              2-ym 
avarafa             avtrafa 

1963 

1664 

0.0072 
13.2 
33.1 

:v 

297 

767 

1.100 

0.164 
U.0 
26.3 
43.7 
28.0 
34.6 
210 

0.26 
22.0 
43.0 
70.1 
•1.55 
<1.65 
«L50 

0.24 
U.U 
32.50 

19MI    

1L4 

56.50 

1967 

1966 

1969  •. 

S4 
51.7 
600 

35.60 
L66 
LS6 

I  Ralativa  to  1961  valua.  .   ,     .„. 

>  Ralative  to  lowast  rats  attainsd  prtviouaiy,  19.5  In  1954. 


1  Talwn  fnmi  U.S.  Publie  HaaRk  Swvica  Rqwt  BRH/DER  70-2  (Mardi  1970)  rai.  6. 

•  Notrapwiad. 
I  Naw  fnal  cors  hntalM. 
«  Baaad  on  radtonocMa  analyaia.  _ 

•  AEC  Rtport,  taatlroony  of  Cofflmiaaionar  J.  T.  Ramay  (raf.  n. 


TABLE  VIII.-aTEKNAL  BACKGROUND  RADIATION  DOSE  RATES  AND  WASTE  DISCHARGES  AT  BROOKHAVEN  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES  • 


V«r 


Total         Filout       IkMftt.         ralaasa 
mr/«k.>  mr/wk.  nu/yr.»  mr/yr.« 


Liquid 

wasts 

Input 

toBNL 

•tarlMd 

mCi/yr. 


Liquid 

wasia 

ralaaaad 

frofliBNL 

Ntarbad 

mCi/yr. 


1949 L80  0.21  10.9 

1950 1.74  .15  7.6 

1951* 1.59  .00  0 

1952 '.03  n.i 

19S3 L73  .14  7.3 

1»4 1.66  .07  3.7 

1955 L70  .11  5.7 

iS...  L79  .20  10.4 

W7 L89  .30  15l6 

IMR  2L23  .64  33.2 

iS:  :...  2.56  .99  51.5 


5.2 
•16 

3.1 

5.2 
13.5 

7.8 
10.4 
20.8 

6.8 


160.5 
1116 
132.9 
18tl 
223.8 
170.0 
300.8 
325.1 
5816 


Yaar 


Total  Fallout        Dos^r.         ralaasa 

mr/wk.»         mr/wlt.  mr^r.»  mr/yr.» 


Liquid 

wasta 

Input 

toBNL 

ntarbad 

mCi/yr. 


Liquid 

wasta 

rainsad 

from  BNL 

Star  bad 

mCl/yf. 


■  Basad  on  data  by  A.P.  Hall,  rataranca  1 

tMaBsuradat4Jmil«snortho«BNLp«rimatar.  ..   ^„     ,  .     n_ h. 

•  DIITarance  betwaan  *»«  m«»surad  at  norttiaast  ponmatar  station  and  station  4.8  milas  nortJi. 


<  Yaar  of  lowast  badtfround  rata  at  station  4.8  mllos  north  of  BNL  parifflatsr,  takan  as  normal 
backfround  rata  prior  to  niaior  waapons  testlni  and  rsiaasas  from  Bf4L 
•  From  maasuramants  at  station  3.5  milas  south  <A  BNL  parimatar. 


FioxnB  Cattions 

(1)  Map  of  lower  New  York  SUte  showing 
the  location  of  the  IndUn  Point  Plant  In 
Westchester  and  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  in  Suffolk.  Population  flgtires  are 
those  for  19B0. 

(3)  Infant  mortality  rates  for  Westchester 
and  Rockland  Counties  compared  with  the 
rates  for  Nassau  1958-1969.  Also  shown  U 
the  Uquld  radioactive  waste  other  than 
tritium  released  from  the  Indian  Point  Plant. 

(3)  Percent  excess  Infant  mortality  for 
Westchester  and  Rockland  Counties  relative 
to  Nassau  vs.  the  annual  amounts  of  UqxUd 
waste  discharge  from  Izullan  Point,  ex- 
pressed m  percent  of  permissible  limit. 

(4)  Correlation  between  Uquld  and  gaseous 
eflhient  In  the  form  of  noble  and  activation 
gases  from  the  Indian  Point  Plant  1063-1968 
as  reported  In  the  PJa.S.  Publication  BRH- 
DER-70-3. 

(5)  Changes  In  Infant  mortaUty  relative 
to  1961  Westchester  and  Rockland  compared 
with  four  upstate  control  counties  40  to  80 
miles  north.  Also  shown  are  Indian  Point 
Uquld  releases  and  Iodine- 131  In  N.T.  City 
milk  In  average  monthly  concentrations 
(pClyUter) .  Uquld  release  as  percent  of  per- 
missible limit. 

(6)  Corrrtatlon  between  percent  excess  In- 
fant mortaUty  for  Westchester  and  Rockland 
ralsfttve  to  upstats  control  counties  and  Uq- 
uld waste  discharges  from  the  Indian  Pi^nt 
Iteaotoi" 

(7)  Psroent  changes  In  Infant  mortaUty  by 
1906  rtfatlve  to  1961  for  counties  at  Increas- 
ing distances  fttim  the  Indian  Point  Plant 
moving  north. 

(8)  Percent  changes  in  Infant  mortality  by 
1906  relative  to  1961  for  counties  at  Increas- 
ing distances  from  the  Indian  Point  Plant 
moving  south-east. 

(0)  Changes  In  Infant  mortaUty  for  West- 


chester and  Rockland  compared  with  New 
Twk  City  relative  to  the  1961  rates. 

(10)  Percent  changes  of  Infant  mortality 
for  the  year  of  peak  releases  from  the  In- 
dian Point  Plant  by  1966  relative  to  1961  for 
aU  New  York  Counties  within  a  radltxs  of 
lOOmUes. 

(11)  Infant  mortaUty  In  Nassau  Coimty 
during  period  of  peak  nucleaur  testing  In  the 
atmoq>here  compared  with  external  radia- 
tion levels  measured  at  Brookhaven.  Also 
shown  are  annual  doses  from  gaseoiis  re- 
lecMcs  measured  at  the  northeast  perimeter 
of  the  Brookhaven  Lalxjratory. 

(13)  Excess  Infant  mortaUty  In  Nassau 
County  relative  to  the  1956-66  base-line  vs. 
the  external  gamma  radiation  dose  meas- 
ured at  Brookhaven  National  laboratory.  The 
slope  of  the  least-square  fitted  line  cor- 
responds to  a  32%  Increase  for  a  dose  of  only 
100  mr  per  year. 

(13)  Leukemia  rate  per  mllUon  population 
for  Nassau  County  compared  with  the  meas- 
ured external  gamma  radiation  rate  from 
faUout  5  years  earlier. 

(14)  Correlation  between  the  percent  In- 
crease In  leukemia  rates  In  Nassau  County 
and  the  annual  dose  from  external  faUout 
radiation.  The  least-quare  fitted  line  cor- 
responds to  an  increase  of  4S%  for  a  dose  of 
100  mr  per  year. 

(16)  Infant  mortality  rates  for  Suffolk  and 
Nassau  counties.  1949-1969.  compared  with 
the  rrieasee  of  Uquld  radioactive  waste  from 
the  Brookhaven  National  iMbonXory  In  Suf- 
foU  County.  Note  thai  In  1940  and  1968. 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  had  the  same  ratee  of 
Infant  mortality.  Note  that  througbont  the 
period  of  nuclear  testing  and  large  releasee 
from  BJf Ji.  or  from  1948  to  1963.  Infant 
mortaUty  refused  to  decUne.  and  that  the 
sharp  decline  began  only  after  1965,  when 
dietary  levels  of  radioactivity  had  sharply 
deellnsd  aU  over  ths  United  States. 


ADDICTS  FORCED  TO  PACE 
THE&iSELVES 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  1448HACH  UBiri'A'a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Lowell  Sim,  a 
series  of  articles  on  Anabasis  House,  a 
self-help  drug  rehabilitation  program 
being  conducted  through  SHARE,  in 
Lowell,  Mass. 

The  first  report  described  the  basic 
concept  which  its  founder,  Dr.  Paul 
Strudler,  has  attempted  to  implement  at 
AnabftBls  House,  and  dealt  with  the  diffl- 
culties  of  combating  fear,  misunder- 
standing, and  ignorance  of  the  whole 
drug  problem  as  well-  as  this  particular 
undertaking.  The  third  was  a  pezsonal 
and  eloquent  response  by  the  reporter, 
Eric  Best,  after  more  than  a  we^'s  in- 
volvement with  the  program.  The  second 
article  offers  a  puticular  meaningful 
picture  of  how  people  in  need  of  help  are 
confronting  their  own  problems  and 
learning  to  solve  them  at  Anabasis  House, 
and  I  am  including  it  here  for  the 
thoufljiitful  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
ADmcn  Rhuxd  To  Pacb  Thzmsblvm 
(By  mo  Best) 

LowBX. — ^Morning  meetings,  afternoon 
seminars  and  evening  grot^M  provide  differ- 
ent vehicles  for  confr«>ntatlon  on  a  daUy  basis 
for  addicts  trying  to  "kick  the  habit"  at  Ana- 
house.  A  part  of  the  ocmftontatlon. 
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under  leadership  Is  designed  to  teach  the 
residents  to  face  themselves — their  strengths, 
ireaknessee.  erroca.  and  InstabUlties. 

During  morning  meeting,  "puU-upe"  force 
people  who  have  been  thoughtless  or  cardees 
the  day  before  to  admit  their  actions  in  front 
of  the  entire  house  population.  If  they  have 
failed  to  help  when  they  should  have,  failed 
to  pick  up  after  themselvee,  or  failed  to  per- 
form their  duties  as  those  duties  are  set 
down,  they  are  "puUed  up"  by  one  of  their 
peers  and  reprimanded  in  front  of  the  group. 
The  idea  Is  that  by  facing  themselves  In  this 
fashion  they  will  be  able  to  do  the  same  when 
they  leave  the  house,  and  not  seek  Instead 
the  protective  euphoria  of  the  drug  experi- 


The  experience  provides  a  substitute  for 
what  the  1970  government  report  on  drug 
abuse  said  about  alma  for  parents. 

"...  to  rear  his  children  so  that  they  are 
neither  deprived  of  affection  nor  spoiled.  A 
parent  should  have  a  realistic  set  of  expecta- 
tions for  them.  He  should  give  his  cbUdren 
responalbUltlee  according  to  their  capabUlties 
and  not  overprotect  them  from  the  dU&cuI- 
Ues  they  will  encounter." 

Afternoon  seminars  are  often  run  by  mem- 
bers of  the  house  on  a  subject  they  know 
weU,  and  are  designed  ae  a  time  not  only  for 
factual  learning  but  as  an  opportunity  for 
persons  who  have  trouble  facing  a  group  to 
learn  to  deal  with  the  anxiety  of  being  the 
center  of  attention. 

Dr.  Paul  Strudler  now  runs  two  seminars 
a  week,  employing  various  exercises  In  pey- 
chodrama  and  role  playing  to  give  the  resi- 
dents a  format  In  which  they  can  exprees 
feelings  and  thoughts  it^ilch  they  would  leave 
otherwise  unexpressed,  and  perhaps  alto- 
gether hidden. 

"It's  about  time  I  got  directly  involved  in 
the  program  I  helped  create,"  he  says. 

Response  to  his  seminars  Is  almost  unlver- 
saUy  enthusiastic  amongst  the  residents,  who 
have  admitted  that  his  willingness  to  help 
them  directly  is  Just  as  significant  as  the 
quality  of  his  ideas. 

If  one  was  to  boU  down  the  theory  into  a 
simple  thought,  the  thought  wo\ild  be  that 
in  order  to  stay  away  from  drugs  one  has  to 
be  stable  enough  and  tough  enough  to  handle 
reality  as  It  comes.  The  need  to  face  things 
and  to  be  strong  Is  typified  by  other  halfway 
houses  which  have  choeen  such  names  as 
ChaUenge  House,  Reality  House,  Renaissance 
Project — aU  pointing  to  the  fact  that  a  drug 
user  needs  to  change  and  his  change  wiU  not 
come  without  sweat. 

The  Anabasis  PhUosophy,  stUl  being  devel- 
oped, is  read  by  one  of  the  residents  at  the 
beginning  of  every  morning  meeting. 

"After  time  and  space  we  have  arrived  here 
because  there  is  no  refuge  from  ourselves.  We 
are  together  to  ahare  in  the  belief  that  there 
are  no  gains  without  pains,  that  to  be  strong 
we  must  struggle  to  meet  the  challenges  .  .  . 
to  stand  tall  and  true  in  the  face  of  our  worst 
enemies  that  keep  us  Ignorant  and  frightened 
and  alone  without  love.  UntU  we  confront 
ourselves  In  the  eyes  of  others  we  are  run- 
ning, afraid  to  be  known,  we  can  know 
neither  ourselves  nor  any  other. 

"We  believe  that  each  of  tis  can,  with  faith 
and  love  and  trust  for  each  other,  triiunph 
over  our  own  enemies,  within  ourselves.  In 
our  struggle  for  development  we  shall  reach 
forward  to  reach  the  apex  of  human  dignity. 
Here  we  can  appear  clearly  to  ourselves — not 
as  the  giant  of  our  dreams  nor  the  dwarf  of 
our  fears,  but  as  men,  part  of  a  whole  with  a 
share  In  its  purpose. 

"We  wUl  be  dedicated  to  the  beUef  that  if 
you  treat  a  man  as  he  Is,  he  wlU  stay  as  he  Is. 
But  if  you  treat  him  as  he  ought  to  be  and 
could  be,  then  he  vrlU  become  as  be  ought  to 
be  and  could  be. 

"Now  we  are  no  longer  alone  as  in  death, 
but  aUve  to  ourselves  and  to  others;  sharing 
together  the  ulttmate  arrival  of  peaoe  and 
tranquiUty." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  resident  who  Is  bit- 
ter about  the  gulf  in  undentanding  that 
separates  the  outside  pubUc  from  the  inner 
workings  of  the  house. 

One  boy  spent  three  months  in  the  Deer 
Island  JaU  and  he  says  that  did  nothing  for 
him. 

~You  spend  so  much  time  ».M«iVing  about 
being  in  JaU  that  you  never  have  a  chance  to 
think  about  why  you  were  on  dope  and  how 
to  get  off.  Here,  that's  what  the  point  la — 
why  I  was  in  JaU  to  begin  with." 

The  boy  is  angry  because  he  knows  what 
he  has  to  face  every  day.  He  also  knows  that 
he  faces  It  because  he  has  made  errors  that 
wUl  take  a  lifetime  of  effort  to  correct.  Now 
what  he  seeks  is  some  understanding  from 
the  community  of  which  he  Is  a  part,  and  he 
wants  the  community  not  to  reject  him  out 
of  hand. 

Another  girl  is  transparently  afraid  to 
return  to  the  outside  environment  that 
brought  her  to  where  she  Is. 

ACm   AT  I.H8 

"I  filpped  out  on  acid  in  LoweU  High,"  she 
explains.  "But  I  dont  want  to  go  back  there 
because  half  the  school  is  on  drugs  and  it 
would  be  the  same  scene  with  the  same  peo- 
ple. I  dont  want  anything  to  do  with  them 
now.  Particularly  the  way  they  act  towards 
someone  who  has  t>een  here.  They  think 
you're  never  anything  but  a  drug  addict." 

"The  most  popular  reason  among  these 
kids  for  being  on  dr\ig8  Is  the  "to  belong  to" 
reason,  explains  Louis  Buccaronl.  "Everyone 
Is  Introduced  to  drugs  by  close  friends,  and 
so  to  get  them  off  the  same  principles  ap- 
plies. We  reverse  the  process  and  make  them 
want  to  belong  to  a  group  of  non-users  as 
much  as  they  wanted  to  belong  to  a  group  of 
users." 

Buccaroni's  point  about  users  Is  echoed  by 
a  cynical  comment  in  the  Federal  study. 
"There  is  little  evidence  to  confirm  the  be- 
Uef that  pushers  need  to  turn  on  a  novice. 
His  'friends'  do  it  for  him." 

▼izw  OK  THX  nuxaaic 

"It's  the  l>est  there  is  available,"  says  Vice 
Squad  Inspector  John  CuUen,  who  Is  open  in 
his  skepticism  about  the  degree  to  which 
the  residents'  behavior  is  controlled. 

"They  should  treat  the  kids  the  way  they 
did  in  OOC,  make  them  work  untU  they  drt^, 
throw  water  on  them,  then  make  them  work 
some  more,"  says  a  Ueutenant  on  the  foroe. 

The  stone  Ueutenant  has  made  the  remark 
that  addicts  should  be  put  on  an  Island 
somewhere  and  left  there  with  no  aeoess  to 
drugs,  the  apparent  theory  being  that  depri- 
vation solves  addiction. 

"My  father  came  over  here  from  Italy  and 
things  were  totigh  on  him  for  a  long  time," 
says  another  officer.  "He  made  it  and  there's 
no  reason  why  these  kids  cant  either." 

Out  of  the  radicaUy  different  conceptions 
of  the  program  comee  one  reaUty,  aUd  that  is 
that  people  do  not  reaUy  know  what  to  think 
about  drug  addiction,  except  that  they  dont 
like  the  fact  that  it  has  arrived  and  they 
consider  it  an  offensively  imtidy  problem. 

"Most  people  are  so  afraid  of  drug  addic- 
tion that  they  pick  up  on  rumors  rather  t.h^'^ 
asking  what  they  can  do,"  says  Strudler.  "De- 
spite the  severity  of  the  problem  and  what 
people  claim  Is  their  desire  to  see  something 
done,  we  haven't  bad  that  much  citizen  par- 
ticipation." 


UTTU  CmZKN 

The  lack  of  citizen  participation  which 
Strudler  focuses  on  doee  not  include  the  Kl- 
wanls  Volunteers  who  have  provided  a  Board 
of  Directors  for  SHARE,  the  doctors  who  have 
devoted  time  to  develop  the  Methadone  pro- 
gram at  the  three  hoq>ltal8,  or  the  persons 
who  have  donated  furniture  to  make  the 
house  the  bright  and  comfortable  place  to 
Uve  in  that  it  is. 

But  Sunday  afternoons,  the  House  is  open 
to  visitors  ami  few  people  who  have  not  aud- 
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denly  found  that  their  chUd  is  addicted  have 
coDM  throu^^  the  house.  People  are  also  al- 
lowed In  the  bouse  during  the  week. 

Comments  have  been  made  to  hoqjltal  per- 
sonnel that  the  reeldents  can  often  be  seen 
sitting  m  front  of  the  hotise,  but  few  offers 
have  been  made  of  ^>ots  in  the  nearby  coun- 
tryside where  the  residents  could  gather  for 
a  picnic. 

The  summer,  according  to  Buccaronl,  U  a 
difficult  time  for  kids  to  hang  on  the  pro- 
gram, because  of  the  heat  and  the  acUvlty  of 
summer  the  puU  of  the  street  life  strength- 
ens. 

MXTHAOONZ    ISST7B 

Another  compUcatlng  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  mystique  which  surrounds  the 
use  of  methadone.  Methadone  Is  a  dmg  which 
has  a  psychologicaUy  Mocking  effect  on 
heroin,  so  that  a  patient  treated  with  metha- 
done, is  able  to  function,  does  not  have 
(physlcaUy),  the  craving  for  heroin,  and 
knows  that  buying  heroin  wlU  be  effectively  a 
waste  of  ukoney. 

Methadone  Is  used  to  "detoxify"  addicts; 
that  Is,  bring  them  off  heroin  to  a  drug-tree 
state.  Or  it  can  be  used  to  "maintaUn"  a  he- 
roin addict — that  Is,  keep  his  body  convinced 
that  he  Is  stable  and  able  to  function.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  drug  say  that  since  a  heroin 
addict  Is  essentlaUy  Incurably  sick,  the  drug 
Is  Uke  Insulin  for  a  diabetic.  Opponents  to 
the  use  of  the  drug  say  that  it  is  Invaluatde 
as  a  detoxification  agent,  but  that  It  la  wrong 
to  string  someone  out  on  methadone  and  not 
deal  with  the  cause  of  his  heroin  hahlt. 

Residents  at  the  House  also  say  that  meth- 
adone Is  harder  to  kick  than  heroin,  because 
It  Is  a  longer-lasting  drug  which  works  Itself 
more  completely  into  a  person's  system. 

"It's  like  keeping  a  cancer  patient  alive 
with  drugs,"  says  one.  "You  can  control  the 
pain  but  you  dont  cure  the  problem." 

Strudler  points  out  that  although  metha- 
done maintenance  is  a  drug  dependent  con- 
dition, it  at  least  brings  many  Individuals 
to  a  point  where  they  can  fuzLctlon,  and 
solves  their  need  to  steal  to  support  a  heroin 
habit.  "In  that  respect,  it  protects  the  com- 
munity," he  says. 

Despite  methadone's  usefulness,  the  seven 
house  residents  presently  on  the  drug  are 
detoxifying.  "The  house  is  going  to  be  com- 
pletely dnigfree,"  explains  a  girl. 

Many  people  In  law  enforcement  and  in  the 
courts  are  persuaded  that  the  Tn«thB^"n^ 
program  is  being  grossly  nUsused  by  addicts. 
since  some  of  them  have  devised  ways  to  ap- 
pear drug  free  by  faking  their  xulne  tests. 
Furthermore,  although  methadone  blocks 
heroin,  It  does  not  block  the  depressant  effect 
of  "downers"  or  the  stimulating  effects  of 
speed  and  related  drugs. 

For  a  whUe  during  the  past  six  m"ntbt.  it 
was  not  unustial  for  a  resident  of  A""*^Tlff  to 
be  maintained  on  methadone  whUe  he  re- 
ceived therapy  in  the  form  of  group  meet- 
ings. But  residents  who  have  been  there  a 
long  time,  like  one  man  for  10  months  and 
another  few  seven  months  are  opposed  to  ad- 
dicts being  maintained  any  longer  than  nec- 
essary. 

The  man  on  it  for  10  months  came  off  it 
four  months  ago  and  has  remained  drug  free 
since  that  time.  The  other  man  Is  detoxifying 
now  after  16  months  of  methadone  mainte- 
nance and  he  admits  that  he  fetis  palnfxiUy 
sick. 

"I  feel  the  worst  I  have  felt  in  the  last  16 
months,"  he  said  last  Monday.  He  doesnt 
know  exactly  when  he  will  be  drinking  Just 
orange  Juice  at  the  hospital  when  he  goes  for 
his  dosage,  but  he  hopee  it  wlU  be  soon.  He 
feels  that  he  wants  the  last  crutch  removed, 
so  that  he  can  feel  the  satisfaction  of  mak- 
ing It  on  his  own. 

Others  who  have  been  on  methadone  find 
the  cutoff  of  the  maintenance  drug  too  much 
to  handle  and  they  leave  the  house.  Two 
members  vralked  out  last  Monday,  and  tltoss 
left   behind   q>eeulated  that   It   was  their 
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matbadone  wltbdnmU  that  tbay  coiildnt 
tolermtc. 

Stm,  between  the  doctors  at  the  boepltal 
and  those  In  the  house  who  can  watch  the 
methadone  patients,  what  Is  beln^  sought  Is 
the  best  balance  between  the  uncontrolled 
use  of  methadone  and  the  clearly  Inhumane 
demand  that  every  addict  Uck  the  drug  cold. 

MO  COirZACT  BT  PAIXNTS 

And  what  of  the  parentsT  For  each  of  the 
residents  of  the  house  there  Is  somewhere  a 
set  of  parents,  or  one  parent,  and  those  who 
live  locally  are,  for  the  most  part,  trying  to 
confront  themselves. 

Buccaronl  points  out  that  most  parents  are 
not  allowed  any  contact  with  their  chid  If  he 
la  a  new  resident  for  at  least  30  days. 

"My  feeling  U  that  by  the  time  a  kid  Is  put 
In  here,  his  parents  have  had  their  chance 
and  It  Is  time  that  we  have  our  chance  with- 
out family  troubles  Interfering,"  he  says. 

An  encounter  groxip  program  for  parents 
has  been  started  on  Tuesday  nights  at  Keith 
Academy,  run  by  a  volunteer  from  the  Mental 
Health  Program,  Bfarcla  Madden. 

To  attend  one  of  the  groups  is  to  see  a 
number  of  very  devastated  parents,  facing 
the  fact  of  their  presence,  a  child  somewhere 
of  whom  they  have  lost  control  and  with 
whom  they  have  lost  touch. 

Their  group  is  slower  to  open  up  than  the 
groups  In  which  their  chUdren  parUclpate, 
but  m  the  slow  revelation  of  feelings,  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  these  people  would 
do  anything  asked  of  them  to  repair  the  torn 
fabric  of  their  families. 

They  feel  that  not  only  were  there  aspects 
of  their  ChUdren  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand, but  that  the  same  misunderstanding 
will  have  the  same  destructive  effects  on 
othefnmillee  If  the  public  does  not  be- 
ae  more  aware  of  the  drug  threat. 

"The  house  and  the  problem  and  the  pro- 
gram is  so  misunderstood  by  so  many  peo- 
ple," says  one  woman  whose  daughter  is  an 
Anabasis  resident.  "If  only  they  would  take 
the  time  to  find  out  what  is  reaUy  going  on." 


MEDICAL  AID  PROGRAMS  AS  PART 
OP  ADVENTURISM  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUrOSMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  witnesses  at  the  recently  concluded 
International  Commission  of  Enquiry 
into  U.S.  Crimes  in  Indochina  was  Mrs. 
Claire  Culhane,  who  served  in  Vietnam 
as  an  adviser  to  a  Canadian  Oovemment 
hospital. 

Mrs.  Culhane's  testimony  deals  with 
the  role  of  medical  aid  programs  in  over- 
all policy  in  Indochina.  I  am  going  to  in- 
sert her  testimony  into  the  Record,  but 
before  I  do  so.  I  also  want  to  have  re- 
printed a  brief  portion  of  the  Nuremburg 
Agreement  which  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  in  1945  to  establish  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal  to  prosecute 
war  criminals: 

jTJBiaiacTioy  amd  Osmxkai.  Pkinciflxs 

Article  6.  The  Tribunal  established  by  the 
Agreement  referred  to  In  Article  1  hereof  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  major  war 
criminals  of  the  European  Axis  countries 
shall  have  the  iwwer  to  try  and  punish 
persons  who,  acting  In  the  interests  of  the 
European  Axis  countries,  whether  as  individ- 
uals or  as  members  of  organlaatlona,  oom- 
mifttad  any  of  the  following  crimes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tb»  following  acts,  or  any  of  tbnn,  are 
crimes  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Tribunal  for  which  there  shall  be  Individual 
resDonslblUty: 

(a)  0»n«8  AOAiNST  Pkack:  namely,  plan- 
ning, preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a 
war  of  aggression,  or  a  war  in  violation  of 
international  treaties,  agreements  or  assur- 
ances, or  participation  in  a  common  plan  <x 
conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment  ot  any  of 
the  foregoing; 

(b)  Was  Cuifxa:  nsimely,  vl<datlona  of  the 
laws  or  customs  of  war.  Such  violations  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  murder.  Ill- 
treatment  or  deportation  to  slave  labor  or  for 
any  other  purpose  of  civilian  population  of 
or  in  occupied  territory,  murder  or  ill-treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  or  persons  on  the 
seas,  killing  of  hostages,  plunder  of  public  or 
private  property,  wanton  destruction  of 
cities,  towns  or  villages,  or  devastation  not 
Justified  by  military  necessity; 

(c)  CaiMEs  Against  Humanttt:  namely, 
miuder,  extermination,  enslavement,  depor- 
tation, and  other  Inhumane  acts  committed 
against  any  civilian  popiilatlon,  before  or 
during  the  war;  or  persecutions  on  political, 
racial  or  religious  grounds  in  execution  of  or 
in  connection  with  any  crime  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal,  whether  or  not 
in  vl<^ation  of  the  domestic  law  at  the  coun- 
try where  perpetrated. — See  protocol  [LXI| 
for  correction  of  this  paragraph. 

Leaders,  organizers,  instigators  and  accom- 
plices participating  in  the  formulation  or 
execution  of  a  common  plan  or  conspiracy  to 
commit  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  acts  performed  by  any  per- 
sons in  execution  of  such  plan. 

In  her  testimony,  Mrs.  Culhane  docu- 
ments how  U.S.  officials  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  party  to  acts  which  blatantly  violates 
the  Nuremberg  principles.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  Nation's  leaders  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  control  over  our  actions 
in  Indochina.  It  is  especially  tragic  for 
the  maimed,  tortured,  and  suffering 
victims  of  this  insanity. 

Policjonakers  in  this  country  today  are 
guilty  of  violating  every  provision  of  the 
War  Crimes  Agreement.  What  Mrs.  Cul- 
hane tells  about  is  only  a  minute — but 
ghastly — segment.  We  cannot  avoid  these 
horrors  any  longer. 

I  now  insert  Mrs.  Culhan's  statement 
for  the  Record  : 

Thx  Past  Which  Medical  Am  Programs  Plat 

IN  THE  U.S.  Policy  in  Indochina 

(By  Claire  C\ilhane) 

I  am  a  Canadian  citizen  of  the  coimtry 
bordering  on  the  United  States.  Many  of  us 
realize  that  Canada  is  playing  the  role  of 
the  "Butcher's  Helper."  I  propose  to  present 
the  basis  for  this  hateful  designation. 

I  was  sent  by  the  Canadian  Oovernment 
in  October  1967  as  an  Advisor  to  work  as 
Administrative  Assistant  In  the  Canadian 
Antl-Tuberculoels  Hospital  In  Quang  Ngal. 
South  Vietnam,  which  was  located  six  miles 
from  My  Lai. 

E^very  day  that  I  was  there  I  was  horrified 
at  the  Inhuman  destruction  of  life  and  land 
about  me.  I  can  never  forget  the  baby  I  had 
to  lift  out  of  a  pool  of  Its  own  blood.  I 
heard  the  sounds  of  aerial  bombing  every 
night  which  left  behind  each  morning  a 
devastation  beyond  belief.  In  the  midst  of 
this  agonizing  carnage  I  recognized  the 
Canadian-made  planes  flying  above  our 
Canadian  -funded  hospital.  I  know  thttt  the 
bombs  were  filled  with  Canadian-made  ex- 
pIOBlves.  I  know  that  classified  research  Into 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  was  being 
carried  out  Jointly  with  the  United  States 
In  my  coimtry.  I  know  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  wwponry  were  being 
delivered  annually  from  Canada,  some  of 
which  were  to  find  their  final  destination  In 
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the  corpses  of  tiny  Infants  In  the  Tillage 
where  I  worked. 

In  December  1946  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  uiianlmously  passed  a 
resolution  (No.  9S-1)  affirming  the  principles 
of  international  laws.  It  recognizes  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Nuremberg  IMbunal  which  In- 
cludes a  Code  of  Offenses  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  mankind.  Principle  VTI  of 
Section  Vm  of  this  Code  states,  in  part: — 

"...  complicity  In  the  commission  of  a 
crime  against  peace,  a  war  crime  or  a  crime 
against  humanity.  .  .  is  a  crime  under  In- 
ternational Law." 

In  April  1968  when  I  subsequently  filed 
my  report  with  the  Canadian  Department 
of  External  Aid  documenting  my  findings 
during  my  period  of  service.  I  reconunended 
an  Immediate  parliamentary  investigation 
in  Canada's  role  in  Vietnam.  I  stated,  in 
part: — 

"...  the  mere  fact  of  my  being  In  South 
Vietnam  (within  the  given  terms  of  refer- 
ence) deprived  me  of  my  right  to  stand  aside 
from  some  measure  of  responsibility  for  all 
the  brutality  and  horror  being  Infiicted  upon 
innocent  human  beings  .  .  .  however,  when 
I  found  myself  being  required  to  associate 
with  those  elements  which  were  not  only 
imposing  the  solution  but  employing  the 
most  cruel  and  savage  methods  to  do  so, 
I  was  left  with  no  other  choice  but  to  detach 
myself  from  them." 

I  felt  that  my  efforts  shoxild  Instead  sup- 
plement the  demands  for  an  embargo  on 
all  arms  sales  to  the  USA  which  were  being 
made  by  church  and  peace  groups  across  the 
country.  I  also  recommended  that  the  only 
meaningful  aid  we  could  offer  the  Viet- 
namese people  would  be  to  send  massive 
supplies  of  medical  and  surgical  equipment 
directly  through  channels  already  utUlzed 
for  those  purposes.  I  also  wished  to  be  re- 
lieved of  my  deep  sense  of  criminality  for 
having  worked  within  the  Infrastructure  of 
a  highly  suspect  US-ald  program.  This  has 
since  been  confirmed  in  the  report  filed  by 
A.  D.  Home  of  the  Washington  Poet  (7/7/70) 
who  asked  Dr.  John  Hannah,  Director  of 
US-ald  program:  "How  do  you  respond  to 
complaints  that  the  aid  program  Is  being 
used  as  a  cover  for  CIA  operations  In  Laos?" 
The  doctor  repUed  "Well,  I  Just  have  to  ad- 
mit that  that  is  true." 

While  mRKlng  rounds  m  the  wards  of  many 
hospitals  in  South  Vietnam  I  gradually  be- 
gan to  realize  that  there  were  some  wounds 
and  conditions  which  did  not  correspond  to 
the  usual  categories  of  bomb  splinters — artil- 
lery —  cannon  fire  —  napalm  —  grenades — 
mines — but  had  to  be  explained  some  other 
way.  Such  exan^iles  as:  a  peppering  of  the 
skin  which  did  not  always  penetrate  deeply 
Into  the  organs  and  therefore  could  not  have 
resulted  from  gunfire,  was  later  explained 
to  be  from  anti-persoimel  bombs  calculated 
to  penetrate  only  flesh -but  not  metal  or 
wood:  or  a  girl  with  her  breasts  cleanly 
sliced  off:  or  a  baby  with  a  hole  in  its  back 
the  size  of  a  small  orange;  or  a  buffalo  boy 
castrated:  or  the  pattern  of  tracer  bullets 
across  a  two  year  old's  face  extending  from 
below  the  lobe  of  one  ear  across  the  cheeks, 
under  the  nostrils  and  across  to  the  lobe  of 
the  other  ear;  an  old  man  with'  literally  no 
distinguishable  features  on  his  face,  only  the 
sockets  where  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  once 
were;  or  a  young  girl  with  clear  evidence  of 
vaginal  passage  destruction  by  sharp  and 
Jagged  objects;  and  of  course  the  numerous 
crushed  bodies  run  over  by  Armoured  PatrcJ 
Cars.  (During  my  first  week  in  Quang  Ngal 
two  sisters  brought  in  the  remains  of  the 
body  at  their  lltUe  brother  Just  destroyed  by 
such  an  accident) ;  and  the  shrill  hysteria  of 
very  young  babies  when  approached  by  a 
Non-Vietnamese  person  whether  in  hospital 
or  In  the  oount^lde  became  a  consistent 
pattern. 

In  the  words  of  Ounnar  Myrdal,  In  bla 
c^Mnlng  remarks: 
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".  .  .  It  falls  upon  private  Indlvldtials  and 
organizations  to  establish  the  true  facts  of 
the  grave  war  crimes  against  humanity  com- 
mitted by  the  X3B.  In  Indochina  ...  to  try 
to  do  this  is  a  mcHal  duty  for  every  person,  to 
keep  silent  about  the  horrible  acts  that  have 
l)een  committed  and  are  continually  being 
committed  every  day  amounts  to  becoming  a 
conspiracy  biding  the  crimes." 

In  presenting  my  testimony  to  this  Inter- 
national Oommlaslon  of  Enquiry,  I  wish  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  when  my  report  was 
filed  with  the  Canadian  government  as  stated 
above.  It  was  specifically  urged  that  an  im- 
mediate investigation  be  undertaken  by  a  re- 
sponsible Parliamentary  committee  since  it 
was  clearly  apparent,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  charges  laid  and  the  relative  elements  of 
time  and  distance  in  a  country  at  war,  that 
any  delay  could  then  be  utilized  to  try  and 
destroy  the  accuracy  and  urgency  of  the  said 
report.  It  is  therefore  my  considered  opinion 
that  the  Canadian  and  American  govern- 
ments will  have  to  Jointly  answer  before  the 
next  International  bar  of  Justice  for  the 
crimes  related  herein. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  precise  intention 
of  bringing  before  this  Commission  the 
crimes  against  humanity  as  listed  in  the 
said  report,  that  I  submit  my  material  to 
this  body  of  opinion  for  their  solemn 
consideration: 

My  material  Is  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Conditions  at  the  hospitals  In  South 
Vietnam 

(a)  Canadian  Anti-Tuberculosis  Hospital 

(b)  Quang  Ngal  Provincial  Hospital 

(c)  Da  Nang  Provincial  Hospital 

(d)  U.S.  Military  hospitals 

(e)  Canadian  RehaMUtatlon  Hospital  In 
QulNhon 

2.  Miscellaneous  observations. 

(a)  Canadian  antituberculotia  hospital 
There  was  a  three  month  delay  In  open- 
ing this  hospital  fcdlowlng  my  arrival,  main- 
ly due  to  the  lack  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, some  of  which  had  been  declared  "lost 
on  arrival"  but  had  been  disposed  of  on  the 
black  market,  and  due  to  faulty  and  irrespon- 
sible construction  and  wiring  resulting  in 
a  section  of  the  ceiling  caving  in  and  nar- 
rowly missing  bed-ridden  patients. 

On  three  occasions,  in  my  presence.  Dr. 
Michel  Jutras,  director,  refused  treatment  to 
local  people  seeking  minor  surgery  (e.g.  su- 
perficial bullet  wounds).  On  another  occa- 
sion when  the  uncle  of  our  hospital  elec- 
trician was  brought  in,  gravely  burned  and 
havmg  Just  lost  his  wife  and  ten  children 
all  found  dead  In  the  tunnel  behind  him,  as 
they  hid  from  a  bombing  raid,  the  same  Dr. 
Jutras  ordered  the  patient  removed  from  the 
half  empty  ward  In  our  hospital  to  the  over- 
crowded poorly  equipped  Provincial  Hospital 
down  the  road. 

The  Canadian  Hospital  was  occupied  by 
the  ARVN  troops  during  the  Tet  Offensive 
of  February  1968,  and  used  as  a  military  base. 
It  became  necessary  to  evacuate  the  patients 
(43)  and  send  them  home  with  ten  days' 
supply  of  antibiotics,  while  the  bombs  were 
falling,  since  Dr.  James  Connolly  (Mllphap 
head  at  the  Provincial  Hospital)  refused  us 
permission  to  transfer  them  back  to  the  old 
tuberculosis  ward  there,  which  was  still 
empty. 

On  protesting  later  to  the  Canadian  Am- 
bassador in  Saigon  that  we  were  not  operat- 
ing as  a  100%  independent  Canadian  hu- 
manitarian team  as  we  were  officially  known, 
and  should  therefore  be  wlUidrawn  officially 
under  protest,  the  reply  vras  made  that  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  60%  ratio  of  hu- 
manltcul&nism  and  60%  political  as  that  was 
what  we  were  really  there  for.  Our  pres- 
ence was  evidently  required  to  provide  an- 
other facade  for  the  so-caUed  "pacification 
program." 

Also,  within  this  context  Is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  $670,000  housing  unit  In  Ming 
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Manh  suburb  of  Saigon  under  the  publldy 
hailed  "aid  to  refugees  program".  Only  gov- 
ernment and  military  officials  can  afford 
such  rents,  vrtille  on  the  grounds  adjoin- 
ing the  Canadian  hospital  m  Quang  Ngal, 
2,000  refugees  continue  to  crowd  around  a 
single  mud  hole  for  their  water  supply, 
(b)  Quang  Kgal  ProvinciaX  Hotpital 

Located  In  a  compound,  approximately 
700  patients  filled  about  400  beds,  averaging 
two  patients  to  a  bed.  EUtch  patient  usually 
was  cared  for  by  a  member  of  the  family. 
Plumbing,  water  and  electricity  services  were 
totally  Inadequate  as  were  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Under  the  Saigon  administration 
there  are  only  about  1(X)  Vietnamese  doctors 
caring  for  the  entire  population.  The  govern- 
ment food  aUotment  was  30  piasters  per  pa- 
tient per  day  (less  than  20  cents  value  In 
1967)  which  was  also  the  amoimt  Intended 
to  feed  the  tuberculoels  patients  in  the  Ca- 
nadian hospital.  The  standards  feU  far  below 
those  considered  humane  In  the  treatment 
and  care  of  human  beings. 

Following  are  examples  from  the  various 
wards: 

In  the  Bums  Ward  I  have  seen  patients  so 
disfigured  from  napalm  as  to  make  It  Im- 
possible to  verify  whether  they  were  a  man 
or  a  woman.  I  have  seen  skin  and  bone  siz- 
zling on  a  child's  hand  from  phosphorus 
bum  for  24  hours  resisting  any  treatment. 
I  have  heard  Dr.  Van  der  Houf  (MUpbap  Di- 
rector) assure  visiting  Journalists  and  doc- 
tors that  the  victims  in  the  Bums  Ward  were 
mostly  the  result  of  gasoline  explosions  as 
he  was  sure  they  could  confirm  through  the 
aid  of  the  tnterperter.  However,  on  many  oc- 
casions when  a  second  question  was  placed 
asking  "where  did  the  gasoline  come  from?" 
the  patient  would  point  to  the  sky.  It  must 
also  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  black 
market  Indiscriminately  sold  kerosene  and 
gasoline  in  similar  unmarked  cannisters  so 
it  was  another  cavise  for  unnecessary  pain- 
ful and  serious  bums. 

There  were  seldom  enough  dally  supplies 
of  vaseline  gaxize  to  wind  around  the  limbs 
and  bodies  of  these  patients.  Dressings  were 
left  unchanged  indefinitely.  One  soon  real- 
ized with  great  bitterness  and  frustration, 
that  this  type  of  nursing  care  was  totally  fu- 
tile. We  once  nursed  a  small  boy  through 
three  months,  after  which  he  was  discharged 
although  not  totally  healed.  He  had  been 
brought  into  hospital  originally  by  an  Amer- 
ican helicopter  from  his  village  several  hun- 
dred miles  distance.  This  was  a  common 
practice  smce  USA  transport  dropped  off 
wounded  civilians  wherever  convenient  to 
their  own  schedule.  Since  they  were  some- 
times picked  up  after  a  military  operation 
had  destroyed  their  village,  they  were  fur- 
ther victimized  by  being  deposited  many 
miles  from  their  hamlet,  unattended  by  a 
member  of  their  family  (an  absoltite  essen- 
tial to  provide  nursing  care,  food  and  the 
Irreplaceable  psychological  sustenance.) 

In  this  case,  this  particular  child  only 
partially  healed  of  the  excessive  napalm 
bums  was  sent  home  (to  a  home  which  pos- 
sibly no  longer  existed)  to  live  and  play  in 
unsanitary  conditions  which  coiild  only  re- 
sult in  reinfection  of  his  open  wounds,  to 
become  fatally  Infected  within  a  short  period 
of  time. 

It  must  then  be  concluded  that  even  while 
trying  to  lavish  the  best  possible  care  upon 
him  during  this  three  month  stay  in  the 
hospital,  it  had  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
full  kno^edge  that,  unless  the  patient  could 
be  maintained  In  clecm  sterile  conditions 
until  the  healing  process  was  entirely  com- 
pleted, one  was  nursing  a  doomed  child  with 
little  or  no  hope  of  surviving  upon  discharge. 
Even  though  this  was  the  considered  fate 
of  every  civilian  In  South  Vietnam,  the  farce 
of  caring  for  the  edck  imder  such  clrctmi- 
stances  could  only  be  labeled  as  a  futile 
exwdse  of  macabre  proportions. 
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In  the  Surgery  Ward  I  have  seen  patients 
lifted  off  a  soUed  Utter  which  had  carried 
them  many  mllee  and  many  days,  with  the 
same  caked  blood  and  mud  and  splintered 
bone  and  protruding  organs  and  entrails, 
and  In  this  same  condition  placed  on  an 
operating  table  for  surgery,  without  even  the 
benefits  of  washing  the  operative  site.  The 
shortage  of  water  suf^Uee  was  not  solved  by 
the  water  tower  constructed  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  Surgery  Ward.  This  tower 
had  been  constructed  Immediately  prl<H'  to 
the  1966  tour  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
when  he  came  to  Investigate  where  US-AID 
funds  were  being  spent.  However,  he  left  be- 
fore the  water  tower  was  connected  to  the 
siu-gery  ward,  and  so  It  was  never  completed 
and  the  lack  of  water  continued.  It  obviously 
was  not  a  matter  of  f  imds  as  that  same  sea- 
son 94,000  had  been  allotted  to  redecorate  a 
villa  where  four  doctors  lived  and  for  which 
they  spent  (400  monthly  rental  (the  rental 
for  the  Canadian  house  across  the  road  was 
976.00  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.) 

In  the  Soft  Tissue  Ward  which  Dr.  Ven- 
ncHna  (former  Director  of  Canadian  Medical 
Services  In  South  Vietnam)  had  volunteered 
to  take  charge  of,  contained  an  aasortment 
of  injvu-les.  It  was  in  this  ward  where  one  of 
the  young  Canadian  male  nurses  used  to  per- 
form grafting  operations.  The  first  one  I  wit- 
nessed was  that  of  a  jroung  girl  who  was 
transferred  from  her  bed  to  the  end  of  the 
ward  where  there  were  less  mosqultos,  dirt 
and  dogs.  The  donor  area  in  the  thigh  was 
slightly  anesthetized  and  the  recipient  area 
where  three  toes  had  been  blown  off  was 
washed  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  small 
Islands  of  skin  removed  from  the  donor  area 
were  then  transferred  to  the  recipient  area. 
The  wound  was  bandaged  and  the  girl  re- 
turned to  her  bed.  Supervision  and  further 
oare  were  then  Just  left  to  chance  visits. 
The  prognosis  was  entirely  irrelevant. 

It  was  in  this  ward  as  well  where  the  vic- 
tims of  gas  were  brought  In  who  demon- 
strated much  difficulty  in  breathing  and  ex- 
uded an  overpowering  stench  from  their  very 
pores.  Dr.  Vennoma  was  to  later  describe  thla 
as  a  "type  of  gas  used  which  makes  one  quite 
sick  when  one  touches  or  Inhales  the  breath 
frcxn  their  lungs.  After  contact  with  them 
for  more  than  three  minutes  one  has  to  leave 
the  room  In  order  not  to  get  111."  (In  a  letter 
sent  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Pfeiffer  In  December  1967). 

Children's  Ward:  Was  the  saddest  and 
where  the  mortality  rate  was  the  highest. 
Amoebic  dysentery,  tjrphold,  pneumonia, 
malaria,  took  a  nightly  toll  as  they  went  into 
convulsions  and  died. 

Maternity  ward:  During  the  Tet  offensive 
of  February  1968,  three  refugee  famUles 
moved  into  this  ward.  They  could  not  be  re- 
moved during  the  labor  and  delivery  period. 
When  a  Quaker  friend,  Margaret,  and  I  re- 
quested that  the  American  Bed  Cross  people 
start  providing  shelter  and  food  for  the  ref- 
ugees who  were  «"''^'»»r)ng  on  the  hospital 
grounds  in  large  numbers,  we  were  told  it  was 
impossible  since  It  oould  not  be  done  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Vietnamese  medi- 
cal director,  who  had  already  left  for  Saigon 
for  an  Indefinite  period. 

Medical  voard:  Dr.  Paul  Schmidt  of  the 
"Vietnam  Project" »  reported  that  one  of  his 


I A  two  month  volunteer  sendee  sponsored 
by  the  American  Medical  Aasociatton  whereby 
doctors  volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam  for  two 
months.  This  was  a  self-defeating  program 
in  the  sense  that  the  few  doctors  who  did 
manage  to  sustain  a  sincere  motivation  be- 
came deeply  frustrated  because  of  their  m- 
ablllty  to  accomplish  anything  worth  theU 
efforts.  Those  others  Just  dldnt  oare  because 
even  If  they  did,  in  order  to  peifuim  thelr- 
dutles  with  any  measure  of  ethical  oonoem. 
would  mean  being  obliged  to  get  to  the  baslo 
causes,  namely,  lack  of  clean  w«ter,  sujipUfls, 
electricity,  sewerage,  equipment,  and  or 
course,  the  war. 
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p«U«D«8.  an  11  TMkr  old  boy  •uflarlnc  from 
aerare  malnutrtUon  koA  flccroMud  blood 
count  (Hemoglobin  4  gma.  apprazlmataly 
30%  normal  blood  count)  dtaapp«arad  vnrj 
wvttUML  It  wu  flimUy  dlxoovored  tbaX  he 
•mm  miking  16  kms.  evmy  Friday  to  car«  for 
a  baby  alstar  l«ft  wHb  neighbours  after  tbelr 
parenta  bad  baen  klUed.  and  tben  he  re- 
turned every  Mooday  to  quietly  get  back 
Into  hU  bed. 

PritOTiera'  cells — Two  small  cell*  on  tlae 
hospital  grounds  were  ln^>ected  by  the  Quak- 
er tnend.  Mavgant  and  myseU  on  the  4tb 
Febniary.  1988.  The  French  speaking  gtiard 
who  had  held  the  same  Job  since  the  days 
ot  the  French  occupation,  revealed  in  the 
one  cell  a  radiant  young  mother,  proudly 
showing  us  her  newborn  baby  as  if  the  world 
was  all  aglow  with  the  wonder  of  It  aU,  and 
hardly  an  indication  of  her  clrcumatanoes. 

In  the  adjoining  cell  we  were  told  by  the 
guard  was  a  girl  whom  he  called  "uno  folle". 
She  was  ^proximately  16  years  old  with  her 
bands  manacled,  her  hair  aU  disheveled,  her 
face  scratched,  her  blouse  torn  at  both  shoul- 
ders and  having  Just  flung  the  smaU  bowl 
at  rice  crashing  against  Uie  wall,  turned  on 
us  shrieking  "Mooee"  (meaning  American). 
When  I  asked  the  guard  how  long  was  It 
since  she  had  been  violated,  he  shrugged, 
turned  away  and  answered  that  he  did  not 
know. 

(c)  DaNang  Provincial  Hospital 
During  the  period  of  evacuation  after  the 

Tet  offensive,  of  the  American  civilian  per- 
aonnel  from  Quang  Ngal.  I  assisted  Dr.  Patra 
Moaoly  (of  the  Vietnam  Project) .  We  removed 
the  sutures  from  the  shaved  scalp  of  a  woman 
which  were  bursting  fr(Hn  the  purulent  pres- 
B\ire  at  the  tension  points.  The  flape  of  the 
acalp  were  laid  back  while  the  infected  areas 
were  washed  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  Instead 
of  re-suturlng  the  flaps  of  the  scalp,  they 
were  Just  held  firmly  at  the  meeting  edges 
while  a  fresh  circular  head  bandage  was  »p- 
pUed. 

Dr.  Mosley,  anxiously  watching  the  time  In 
order  to  meet  an  officer  to  play  tennis  at 
12:80,  was  preparing  to  leave  as  I  proceeded 
to  Btoalghten  the  bed  clothes.  At  that  point 
the  oondlUon  of  the  patient's  body  beneath 
the  bed  covers  was  revealed  as  having  an 
efvldent  perforated  Intestinal  wound,  shat- 
tered upper  femur,  pwrtlon  of  foot  severed 
and  bleeding  profusely,  and  altogether  a 
desperate  slghtl  Upon  being  oaUed  back  and 
■hown  the  woman's  condition.  Dr.  Mosley 
laughingly  replied:  "Dont  be  silly,  she  wont 
Ilva  till  morning  anyway,  she'll  Just  smell  a 
little  sweeter  when  she  dies." 

(d)  American  Military    Hoapltal 
Not.  8/67— Danang :  Naval  MlUtary  hospital 

Where  a  D.  D.  Early,  neurosurgeon,  medical 
director,  on  learning  that  I  was  working  with 
D.  D.  Vonnoma  in  a  Tuberculosis  Hospital, 
asked  what  Dr.  Vonnoma  thought  of  his  ex- 
periments— he  had  been  Injecting  tuborelo 
badlll  into  gtrm^Ti^  (monkeys)  and  foimd 
that  they  died  within  34  hours  and  therefore 
had  abeolutely  no  resistance  to  the  Injection. 
He  wond«r«d  if  there  was  any  correlation 
between  the  monkeys  and  the  Vietnamese 
who  have  a  very  low  resistance  to  tubercu- 
loals,  one  in  seven  have  tuberculosis  in  Viet- 
nam. He  was  serious. 

(e)  Canadian  Rehabiiitation  Hospital— Qui 
Nhon 
Upon  my  return  to  Canada  I  was  contacted 
by  Dr.  liOtta  Hltohmanova  of  the  Unitarian 
Oervlcee,  for  background  material  on  Viet- 
nam as  she  was  planning  to  go  to  Saigon  to 
set  up  a  chll<k«n'B  home.  I  advised  her  that 

Doctors  trained  In  modem  American  meth- 
ods were  entirely  dependent  upon  lab  and 
xray  teporta  before  they  could  formulate 
their  diagnosis.  On  one  occasion  an  Infant 
•died  at  aemre  con«t^)atlon  which  required 
only  rectal  stimulation  to  increase  the  peri- 
stalsis. The  death  oertiflcate  read:  "Massive 
Abdominal  tumor  cause  of  death." 
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tUairw  not  the  tlnia  abioe  atae  worUd  have 
to  work  within  tha  Balgons—  structure  which 
cared  nothing  for  88%  of  tha  population  .  .  . 
that  we  did  not  go  to  Hitler  Germany  to  set 
up  hospitals  but  that  we  worked  to  end  the 
war  first  and  then  helped  surrlTora. 

Apparently  aha  want  ahead  anyway,  and  I 
was  later  to  receive  an  Inquiry  from  her  oflloe 
about  a  reply  they  had  received  from  the 
Canadian  team  In  Qiii  Nhon  when  asked  to 
refer  war  wounded  children.  In  the  reply 
(copy  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commiasion)  the  writer  stated  they  were 
having  a  difficult  chore  in  finding  war  cas- 
ualty disabled  chUdren,  much  to  his  Joy  but 
not  surprise  I  Such  an  observation  reflects 
an  Ignorance  and  unconcern  of  the  condi- 
tions in  Qui  Nbon  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  casual  observer,  but  hardly  from  a  dedi- 
cated worker.  But  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  project  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  amputees. 
Injured  and  sickly  children  coiild  not  pos- 
sibly vary  In  Qui  Nhon  to  the  rest  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Further  to  Qui  Nhon:  In  December  1970, 
it  was  reported  that  the  American  forces 
were  attacked,  vehicles  burned,  by  angered 
civilians  following  the  indiscriminate  kUling 
of  several  local  students.  This  had  happened 
on  three  occasions  and  Anally  the  area  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  bounds  for  all  Ameri- 
can forces.  When  I  inquired  of  the  Canadian 
government  what  was  the  status  of  the 
Canadian  medical  team  In  an  area  where  it 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  American 
logistics,  under  such  circumstances.  I  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  my  question. 

mSCCLLAIfKOUS  OBSXXVATIONB 

Oct.  14,  1967 — ^Duc  Pho:  On  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Quang  Ngal,  I  drove  to  Due  Pho  in 
our  hospital  Jeep  with  Florent  Lavole  (Ca- 
nadian male  nurse)  and  Philip  Orlfflths 
(visiting  professional  photographer),  not 
realizing  that  we  were  driving  Into  an  area 
which  was  in  the  moppmg  up  stages.  We 
witnessed  the  smoking  remains  of  huts, 
charred  military  vehicles  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  destroyed  bridges  replaced  by  tempo- 
rary pontoons.  Not  a  single  Vietnamese  per- 
son to  be  seen  anywhere  at  all.  A  OJ.  in  a 
passing  convoy  nervously  shot  across  our  path 
into  a  rice  paddy,  very  narrowly  missing  us. 
We  saw  an  archway  built  of  gun  casings 
near  the  military  compound,  which  we  were 
later  told  bad  caused  the  death  of  a  ten  year 
old  Vietnamese  boy  as  the  casings  fell  into 
the  courtyard.  We  also  saw  an  American  sup- 
ply trunk  which  had  driven  off  a  fiooded 
bridge  into  tlie  water,  spilling  out  cartons  of 
canned  food.  We  were  later  told  that  the 
OJ.'s  had  bad  great  sport  "picking  off  the 
Vietnam  ewe  kids  as  they  swam  out  to  salvage 
the  goods"  (meaning  shooting  at  them). 

Dec.  1967 — Da  Nang:  On  a  D-37  plane  trav- 
elling back  to  Quang  Ngal  a  OJ.  sitting  next 
to  me  on  the  bucket  seats,  commented  that 
we  must  have  Just  missed  a  load  of  prisoners, 
pointing  to  a  thin  piece  of  wire  tiaed  to 
iHerce  through  the  two  hands  as  they  were 
idaced  against  the  prisoner's  (^eeks,  he  ex- 
plained. As  I  looked  questlonlngly  at  the 
door,  he  got  up  to  show  me  how  easUy  it 
open«d. 

Feb.  a,  1988 — Quang  Ngal:  Bsrly  one  morn- 
ing I  saw  an  ARVN  taking  a  very  young  girl 
priscmer,  wearing  black  pyjamas,  with  her 
hands  manacled  behind  her  back.  He  kept 
pushing  her  and  when  she  stumbled  to  her 
feet  and  bad  great  difficulty  getting  up.  he 
would  puah  her  again,  l^ls  went  on  right  up 
the  road,  as  far  as  the  prison. 

Returning  from  the  hospital,  at  the  cross 
roads  near  our  house  I  saw  the  bodies  of  two 
dead  Vietnamese,  wearing  black  pyjamas. 
They  were  left  lying  in  ttie  road  where  they 
had  been  dragged.  Many  OX's  came  by  to 
take  pictures  of  them. 

Feb.  4, 1968— Quang  Ngal:  As  the  NI.F  bad 
entered  the  prison  and  freed  i^nxoximataly 
half  ttielr  numbers  tha  first  ot  the  Offenaive, 
waves  of  small  American  planes  strafed  the 


priaon  yards  for  the  •ntii«  day,  literally  pul- 
verlxtng  what  was  left  at  the  occupants.  The 
planes  came  right  across  ths  roof  top  of  our 
house  as  the  prison  was  Just  about  Vi  km. 
up  the  road,  on  the  same  side. 

Feb  18/68— Saigon:  With  members  of  the 
Swiss  medical  team  stationed  with  us  m  the 
Federal  Hotel,  where  we  became  weary  of 
stringent  curfew  hours,  as  weU  as  revolted 
by  the  sights  of  enormoiu  rats  going 
through  the  refugee  packed  streets,  we 
asked  permission  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  woiic  in  the  Saigon  hoq>itals  until 
it  was  decided  whether  we  were  to  be  sent 
back  to  our  duty  stations.  TtM  n^T^Hi^w  ^ai. 
egate  brought  back  the  official  rejdy:  'TTo 
thank  you,  everything  is  under  control,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  have  more  doctors  and 
nurses  than  patients  right  now." 

Feb.  8/68 — Da  Nang:  After  hearing  the 
report  on  the  radio  about  an  action  at  the 
bridge  3  km.  from  town  the  night  before 
as  being  "10  enemy  dead,  no  casualties"  I 
was  told  by  P/O  Patrick  Morlarty  In  charge 
of  the  medical  station  at  MAQV  CAB  n  that 
he  had  spent  the  night  '*wrapping  up  six- 
teen OI's  who  were  killed  last  night — at  the 
bridge." 

Depravities — how  our  mores  have  sub- 
jected and  humiliated  Vietnamese  women. 

Nov.  17/67 — Da  Nang:  On  Invitation  from 
Elolse  Henkel,  an  American  news  correqmnd- 
ent,  to  meet  her  at  the  Press  Club  in  Da 
Nang,  we  overheard  an  American  Air  Force 
officer,  approximately  40  years  old,  university 
graduate,  with  three  children  of  his  own, 
referring  to  his  sexual  e^>erlences  In  Viet- 
nam. He  remarked  ".  .  .  but  it's  the  ten  year 
olds  that  really  tear  me  ai>art.  .  ." 

Feb.  29/68 — Quang  Ngal :  Our  secretary.  Nga 
the  young  girl  who  lived  across  the  road,  had 
previously  worked  In  the  US  AID  office,  but 
bad  been  discharged  on  the  pretext  that  she 
bad  been  stealing,  though  it  was  later  ad- 
mitted It  was  because  she  resisted  the  at- 
tentions of  her  employer.  When  she  came  to 
say  goodbye  to  me  at  the  airstrip,  she  whis- 
pered that  she  would  not  be  going  back  to 
WOTk  at  the  hospital  after  I  left.  The  reason 
sbe  gave  was  because  "when  you  were  away 
In  Saigon.  I  came  to  look  for  you  one  day. 
Dr.  Jutras  tried  to  make  me  go  to  his  room. 
I  did  not  go."  This  was  later  confirmed  by 
Florent  Lavole  who  admitted  being  present 
at  the  time.  Typical  comments  heard  over  the 
months  of  visits  by  the  villous  types  and 
ranks  of  American  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel to  the  Canadian  House  in  Quang  Ngal: 

a)  "I  got  ten  points  extra.  I  shot  up  a  preg' 
nant  woman." 

b)  "But  it  doesn't  matter  If  kids  get  klUed. 
they'll  only  grow  up  to  be  VC  .  .  .  the  only 
good  Vietnamese  Is  a  dead  Vietnamese  .  .  . 
every  dead  Vietnamese  is  a  VC." 

c)  Describing  the  portion  of  Highway  No.  1 
leading  Into  Tansonhut  Airport  as  a  long 
white  line  seen  from  the  plane,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  It  had  been  made  by  leveUing 
rubber  and  sugar  plantattons,  homes  and 
hamlets,  everything  in  sight,  with  enor- 
mous Roma  bulldozers  brought  in  from  USA, 
and  that  It  was  Just  a  beginning,  since  "we're 
going  to  make  a  parking  lot  of  this  country 
before  we  leave  It." 

d)  "Only  you  can  prevent  forests." 

e)  'Tm  going  to  leave  as  many  big  bellies 
behind  as  I  can." 

f)  Nov./e7— During  nlt^tly  disctisslons 
with  visiting  OI  and  OLA  memt>ers,  I 
referred  to  tbelr  violating  the  Geneva 
Accord.  Lt.  Col.  Orubach  (spelling?)  at 
JUSPAO,  completing  bis  and  year  in  Viet- 
nam, commented:  "I  must  get  around  to 
reading  that  one  of  these  days." 

g)  Once  when  asking  a  OI  why  he  was  kill- 
ing Vietnamese,  be  insisted  that  be  was  not 
killing  any  of  them,  that  he  only  worked  the 
computer,  taking  in  the  body  count  from  tbe 
field. 

h)  "When  pulling  them  out  of  a  tunnel, 
pull  them  out  by  tbe  arms  and  legs,  then  you 
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can  count  four  instead  ot  one  for  the  body 
count." 

Xjpon  filing  my  report  with  tha  Canadian 
government  as  a  former  Advisor  it  has  been 
my  ooxrtenUon  that  the  medical  aid  project 
which  we  have  been  funding  directly  to  the 
Saigon  administration  over  the  years,  has 
been  neither  Intended  not  effeet\ially  served 
tbe  alleged  purpoaes  of  "meeting  the  needs 
(A  the  Vietnamese  people."  It  has  been  on 
the  contrary,  aerring  the  needs  of  the  Penta- 
gon poUcy  to  systematically  and  deliberately 
commit  biocide  in  the  whole  of  Indochina 
under  the  pretense  of  offering  medical  as- 
slstanoe. 

In  q>ite  of  tbe  three  year  protest  and  ex- 
poa6  which  I  had  been  carrying  out.  trying 
to  persuade  the  Canadian  government  to 
withdraw  its  lnv<rivement  in  S.  Vietnam, 
in  Feb.  1871  the  Torcmto  OlOba  *  MaU 
newspaper  announced  the  construction  of 
nine  new  medical  centers  In  An  Olang,  prov- 
ince of  Long  Xuyen.  This  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated right  on  the  Cambodian  border.  Within 
tbe  context  of  my  report  I  siU>mlt  this  proj- 
ect can  only  be  intended  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  information  and  tbe  movement 
of  troops  and/or  agents  both  during  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  but  more  Insidiously,  for  tbe  pe- 
riod following  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces. 

Tbe  expose  this  very  week,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  bears  out  the  rede  which 
the  Canadians  in  tbe  I.C.C.  have  been  play- 
ing. It  revealed  that  the  Canadian  delegate 
to  the  I.C.C.  officially,  but  secretly,  carried 
messages  from  former  Pres.  Johnson  to  Hanoi, 
containing  threats  of  further  escalation.  The 
shocking  part  Is  that  the  substance  of  these 
messages  were  kept  from  the  public  since 
the  terms  offered  Hanoi  were  so  Inherently 
unfair.  And  so.  In  effect,  Lester  Pearson,  then 
P.M.  of  Canada,  with  knowledge  of  tbe  stra- 
tegic plans,  facilitated  diplomatically  the 
American  escalation.  It  Is  within  this  con- 
text that  the  Canadian  medical  aid  policy 
in  8.  Vietnam  obviously  functioned. 

It  is  now  undeniably  corroborated  that 
Canada  has  been  providing  the  umbrella  un- 
der which  the  most  savage  brutality  has  been 
carried  out,  depending  upon  the  sympathy 
of  good  people  everywhere  to  support  the 
channels  established  for  alleged  medical  aid. 
the  real  program  to  destroy  tbe  land  and  its 
peoples  was  better  able  to  proceed. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  world  \s  bleed- 
ing to  death  In  Vietnam."  To  tbe  extent 
that  we  have  done  even  the  smallest  thing  to 
prolong  this  agony,  we  are  guilty. 

In  my  professional  opinion  and  based  upon 
the  above  facts,  tbe  larger  issue  of  war  crimes 
constitutes  the  total  sum  of  this  report.  It 
Indicates  that  the  basis  was  deliberately  laid 
to  prolong  tbe  war  by  creating  an  entirely 
false  atmosphere  of  aiding  and  developing 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

In  my  most  precise  and  passionate  opinion 
I  consider  the  above  facts  a  further  proof 
of  the  crime  against  tbe  very  humanity  of 
the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

(Report  submitted  to  tbe  Canadian  gov- 
ernment dated  April  16/68,  Is  filed  herewith 
with  the  Commission.) 

Two  days  after  presenting  this  report  in 
Oslo,  personal  conversation  with  one  of  the 
7  American  Vietnam  Veterans,  F.  Barton  Oe- 
born,  former  CIA  agent,  described  to  me  the 
methods  of  CIA  work  with  "third  friendly 
coimtries"  within  3.  Vietnam. 

"Stay-behind-operatlon" — during  period  of 
friendly  control  agents  are  trained  for  even- 
tual friendly  withdrawal;  after  loss  of  control 
of  area  agent  reports  to  friendly  forces  from 
the  then  denied  area. 

"Sleeper  operation" — same  as  above,  except 
that  agent  is  not  activated  until  he  U  con- 
tacted according  to  previous  Instructions. 

Hospitals  can  be  used  in  this  way  as  a 
witttng  unwitting  support  agent,  i.e.  cour- 
rier,  or  means  of  access  to  denied  area,  or 
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oommunloatlon  with  the  agent.  So,  the  Srd 
oountry  operatioa  can  either  support  tbe 
agent  or  be  ttte  agent. 

■me  alarm  about  new  oooatruetlon  In  An 
Olang  on  Cambodian  border  by  tha  Canadian 
goremment  appears  to  bear  some  possible 
relationship  to  above  method  of  work. 


WINNINa   THE   DRUa    BATTLE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  9,  1971,  the  Hcmorable 
Eugene  T.  Rossides,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement,  Tariff, 
and  Trade  Affairs,  and  Operations,  out- 
lined for  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  important  role  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  in  President  Nixon's  anti- 
heroin  action  program.  I  find  this  state- 
ment to  be  both  a  valuable  summary  of 
the  administration's  program  to  meet 
the  escalating  narcotics  problem  tn  this 
country,  and  a  fit  commendation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

As  President  Nixon's  multlfaceted  pro- 
g'ram  demonstrates,  the  effort  to  end 
narcotics  supply  and  addiction  can  only 
be  successful  if  a  variety  of  Federal 
agencies.  State  programs  and  private 
organizati<His  devote  their  full  energies  to 
this  end.  Yet,  as  can  be  seen  in  Assistant 
Secretary  Rossides'  statement,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  carries  impor- 
tant responsibilities  within  the  overall 
program.  I  am  happy  to  bring  this  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statkukht  op  the  Honoeablx  Erraxm  T. 
Rossmxs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department  I 
welcome  this  (^portiinlty  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  Treasury's  role  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  antlberoln  action  program  and 
to  comment  upon  tbe  overall  antidrug  abuse 
program  of  this  Administration.  Tbe  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  and  partlculariy  heroin 
abuse  was  not  created  over  night,  and  it 
wUl  not  be  cured  over  night.  The  drug  prob- 
lem of  the  1950's  became  the  drug  crisis  of 
tbe  I960's.  It  will  take  hard  work  and  co- 
operative effort  in  the  1970's  by  many  groups 
on  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  to  win 
this    battle. 

Early  In  his  Administration  the  President 
moved  on  several  fronts  with  a  multidimen- 
sional action  program: 

First,  be  elevated  the  drug  problem  to 
the  foreign  policy  level  and  has  taken  per- 
sonal initiatives  In  soliciting  the  coc^>era- 
tion  of  other  governments. 

Second,  he  stressed  the  crucial  role  of  edu- 
cation, research,  and  rehabilitation  and  pro- 
vided for  Increased  funds  and  emphasis  in 
these  essential  areas. 

Third,  he  recommended  differentiation  in 
the  criminal  penalty  structure  between 
heroin  and  marijuana;  and  flexible  provi- 
sions for  handling  first  offenders. 

Fourth,  he  provided  a  substantial  increase 
In  budgetary  support  tat  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment m  this  area. 

Fifth,  he  recognized  the  central  role  of  the 
states  and  the  need  for  dose  Federal-state 
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oooperatlon  In  a  unified  drive  agalnat  drug 
abuse;  and 

Sixth,  he  stressed  total  community  invcdve- 
ment — the  private  sector  as  well  as  govern- 
mental agencies — in  this  anti-drug  abusa 
drive. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  have  seen 
not  only  the  total  Involvement  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Presidency  in  the  battle  against 
drug  abuse,  but  also  the  personal  involve- 
ment of  tbe  PreaideDt. 

In  my  Judgment  this  program  has  arrested 
the  United  States'  Ineredlble  downward  slide 
into  drug  abuae  although  we  have  a  long 
and  steep  ollmb  ahead  of  us  to  return  to  the 
levd  from  which  wa  ftil— and  has  alerted 
the  International  community  to  the  global 
problem  of  drug  abuse. 

FOIXmN  POLICT  AND  rWOUUElXtiAI^  INITIATZVX 


One  of  the  serious  errors  of  the  past 
the  failure  to  appreciate  drug  abuse  as  a 
worldwide  problem  calling  for  an  Interna- 
tional response.  Prior  to  this  Administration, 
international  activity  by  the  United  States 
was  principally  on  the  enforcement  level. 

President  Nixon  raised  drug  abuse  to  the 
foreign  policy  level  at  the  beginning  of  hla 
Administration  and  took  personal  initiatives 
to  elicit  the  cooperation  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

The  result  of  this  major  change  in  tha  ap- 
proach  of  the  Executive  Branch  was  to  make 
the  Department  of  State,  as  the  primary  rep- 
presentative  for  oonununlcatlng  to  foreign 
governments  the  vital  interest  of  tbe  United 
States,  responsible  for  doing  everything  nec- 
essary to  advance  our  anti-drug  abuse  policy 
through  diplomacy. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  has 
given  high  priority  and  personal  leadership 
to  the  Department  of  State's  effort  in  this 
area. 

This  role  of  the  State  Department  in  tbe 
Administration  Is  war  on  drugs  baa  had  a 
unique  and  Important  Impact.  Through  the 
use  of  diplomacy  we  have  achieved  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  our  objectives. 

The  Administration's  diplomatic  efforts 
have  been  worldwide.  The  President's  words. 
In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations  on  its 
asth  Anniversary  in  October,  1970,  sum  up 
tbe  problem: 

"It  Is  in  the  world  interest  that  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  be  curbed.  Drugs  poUute  tbe 
minds  and  bodies  of  our  young,  bring  misery. 
vi(dence,  and  human  and  economic  waste. 
This  scourge  of  drugs  can  be  eliminated 
through  international  cooperation." 

An  exan:^>le  of  such  cooperation  is  the  ef- 
fective partnership  we  have  developed  with 
the  Oovemment  of  Mexico.  Operation  Co- 
operation, tbe  successor  to  Operation  Inter- 
cept, has  led  to  Joint  efforts  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments In  the  area  of  opium  ix>ppy  and 
marijuana  eradication  and  smuggling  sup- 
pression. 

Both  Governments  realize  that  a  great  deal 
more  has  to  be  done,  particularly  along  our 
common  border. 

The  French  Oov«nment  has  pledged  Its 
cooperation  and  has  increased  substantially 
its  enforcement  effrarts  against  heroin  pro- 
duction and  trafficking. 

The  most  impcxtant  and  dramatic  d4»lo- 
matlc  news  was  the  Joint  announcement  on 
June  30,  1971,  by  Prime  Minister  Erlm  of 
Turkey  and  President  Nixon  that  Turkey 
has  decreed  that  within  one  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  Turkey,  the  opium 
poppy  will  no  longer  be  planted  in  Turkey. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  pledged 
that,  in  the  meantime,  it  woiild  make  a  full 
effCHt  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  the  crop 
now  being  harvested.  The  President  has 
called  the  action  of  Prime  Minister  Erlm  im- 
portant and  courageous. 

XDtrcATioH,  axsaABCH,  ams  ■KHAim.rraTioif 

The  drug  abuse  problem  Is  one  of  both 
supply  and  demand,  and  President  Nixon's 
response  has  been  guided  accordingly.  While 
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wtt  are  working  to  eliminate  the  supply  at 
the  aoozees,  to  atop  the  smiiggllng  of  Illicit 
drags  Into  the  United  States,  and  to  stop 
the  distribution,  of  Illicit  drugs  intemaUy, 
eliminating  the  demand  for  drugs  among  our 
Toung  la  also  central  to  success. 

The  key  to  eliminating  the  demand  for 
drugs  lies  in  education.  The  vast  majority 
of  youth,  when  ^ven  access  to  the  facts. 
will  reject  <kxig  abuse  as  against  their  own 
■^-interest  as  well  as  against  the  interest 
of  their  nstion. 

President  Nlzon  is  oonvlnoed  that  much 
of  our  problem  Is  attributable  to  the  mass 
of  mlalnfonnatlon  and  street -comer  mythol- 
ogy which  has  filled  the  vacuum  left  by  our 
failure  In  the  past  to  deal  with  the  young  on 
a  mature,  reasoned  and  factual  basis.  In  the 
pest,  our  Oovwnment  took  the  easy  but  In- 
effective route  of  "do  as  I  say  because  I  say 
so"  rather  than  the  more  difficult  route  of 
olearly  presenting  the  facts  necessary  for  In- 
fonned  deoislon. 

In  his  June  17,  1971  message.  President 
Mlxon  stressed  "reclamation  of  the  drug  itser 
himself."  and  has  requested  Congressional 
approval  of  a  total  of  $105  million  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  already  contained  in  the  FT 
1973  budget  to  be  used  solely  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rahabllKsitlon  of  drug-addicted  In- 
dividuals. He  asked  the  Congress  to  provide 
an  addltWwml  910  million  in  funds  to  increase 
and  improve  education  and  training  in  the 
field  of  dangerous  drugs.  Thu  will  increase 
the  money  available  for  education  and  train- 
ing to  more  than  $34  million. 
DxrmxNTiATioN  m  psnaltt  stbttctuxs  and 

FLKXIBLK     PIOVIBION'S    FOB     RAMDUKO    nsST 


Before  enactment  of  the  Controlled  Dan- 
geroiu  Substances  Act  of  1970,  Federal  laws 
erroneously  treated  marijuana  as  a  n&rcotlc 
drug  and  compelled  felony  sentences  upon 
conviction  for  any  drug  offenses  for  first 
offenders.  The  harsh  and  unrealistic  effects 
of  the  Federal  law  generated  credlbUity 
problems  with  our  youth  and  posed  enor- 
mous problems  for  Federal  prosecutors  and 
Judges  In  dealing  with  first  offenders. 

President  Nixon  proposed  a  change  in  the 
penalty  structure  which  for  the  first  time 
provided  a  reasonable  distinction  between 
narcotic  drugs  and  marijuana  and  provided 
the  courts  needed  flexibility  In  dealing  with 
the  first  offender.  The  courts  were  granted 
authority  to  clean  the  slate  on  the  first 
offender  by  striking  from  the  record  mention 
of  the  first  offense  without  adjudication  of 
guilt.  Both  of  these  measures  enhance  credl- 
bUity and  acceptance  of  our  drug  laws,  not 
only  with  youth,  but  also  with  thoee  charged 
with  its  administration. 

LAW  KNVOaCKltKNT 

Drug  law  enforcement  is  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  business.  It  demands  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  competence  of  en- 
forcement agents.  President  Nixon  has  in- 
creased substantially  the  budgets  of  the  two 
Federal  agencies  primarily  concerned  with 
drug  law  enforcement — the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury's  Bureau 
of  Customs — and  has  Initiated  a  major  new 
Treasury  enforcement  program  of  tax  Investi- 
gations by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
middle  and  upper  echelon  narcotics  traffick- 
ers. I  will  discuss  the  Treasury  programs 
Uter. 

cxMTmAi.  aoLK  or  thx  statss  amd 

rXOKSAL-STATS   COOPKBATtOK 

Federal -State  cooperation  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential elements  for  success  in  the  struggle 
against  drug  abuse  and  this  Administration 
is  working  closely  with  the  States  in  this  ef- 
fort. Sxcept  for  certain  areas  of  special  Fed- 
eral Interest,  law  enforcement  and  our  edu- 
cational system  have  been  and  must  con- 
tinue as  esaentlaUy  State  and  local  responsi- 
bilities. 

President  NUon  has  emphasized  the  FM- 
eral-State  cooperation  in  his  message  to  Con- 
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gress  of  July  14, 196B,  on  Control  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  again  at  the  Oover- 
nora'  Conference  on  drugs  at  the  White 
House  held  in  December  1969,  and  as  out- 
lined tn  his  more  recent  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  June  17,  1971. 

ACnOM    WrTHlW    TRS  PaXVATS   SBCTOK 

The  President  has  stressed  that  the  private 
sector  must  provide  community  leadership  in 
organizing  drug  abuse  educational  and  other 
action  programs.  Religious  orgaiUzationa  and 
community  and  civic  groups  such  as  Rotary, 
Kiwanls,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Jayoees 
are  beet  equipped  to  get  directly  into  the 
home  where  they  "a^  *sslBt  parents  In  han- 
dling the  problem  nf  drug  abuse  with  intel- 
ligence and  credibility. 

TBKASXniT'S  ROLE  IM  TRX  PRXSIOENT'S  ANTI- 
REEOIN  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Treasury  Is  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
enforcement  phase  of  the  President's  anti- 
heroin  action  program.  Its  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, the  nation's  first  line  of  defense  against 
heroin  smuggling,  has  achieved  spectacular 
success;  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
embarked  on  a  major  Presidential  program 
designed  to  take  the  profit  out  of  narcotics. 

BVaXA'D  or  CUSTOMS 

In  his  September  16.  1968.  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia, speech,  the  President  stated: 

"Let  us  recognize  that  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  Statee  are  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Customs.  I 
reconunend  that  we  triple  the  number  of 
ciistoms  agents  In  this  country  from  331  to 
1000." 

The  President  has  followed  through  on  that 
pledge  and  more.  In  his  July  14.  1969.  Message 
to  the  Congreee  on  the  Control  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  he  stated: 

"The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Is  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  nation's  smuggling  laws.  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
initiate  a  major  new  effort  to  guard  the  na- 
lor's  borders  and  ports  against  the  growing 
volxime  of  narcotics  from  abroad.  There  Is  a 
recognized  need  for  more  men  and  facilities 
In  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  carry  out  this 
directive." 

This  directive  was  backed  up  with  a  sub- 
stantial anti-narcotic  supplemental  budget 
request.  The  Congress  responded  with  full 
bipartisan  support  in  December  of  1969  by 
passing  an  i4>propriatlon  t<x  8.75  million  dol- 
lars for  916  additional  men  and  for  equip- 
ment for  Customs. 

The  hiring  of  theee  people,  begun  in  Jan- 
uary, 1970,  and  completed  in  June  of  that 
year,  has  produced  remarkable  results. 
CUSTOMS  Busuaxs 

In  a  two-year  i>eriod  the  number  of  sei- 
zures by  Customs  has  more  than  doubled. 
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Preliminary  statistics  show  that  narooUe 
and  drug  seixuiss  by  Customs  in  FT  71  were 
9,043.  an  Increass  ot  3,500  over  the  1970  totel 
of  9,607.  in  FT  60,  4,034  seiBures  were  mads. 

Most  dramatto  is  the  increase  in  aelBurea  a< 
hard  drugs.  Customs'  seizures  of  hard  drugs 
in  FT  1971  are  over  1300  pounds,  more  than 
was  sslaed  in  the  vrtxole  preceding  seven 
yearsi  During  the  same  period  seizures  of 
herotn  alone,  906  pounds,  in  more  than  460 
aeisures.  exceeded  the  total  amount  seised 
for  the  preceding  10  fiscal  years  combined! 

Cocaine  selsures  have  also  increased  with 
844  pounds  seised  this  fiscal  year  as  com- 
pared to  100  last  year.  In  FT  69  separate 
statistics  for  cocaine  were  not  even  kept. 

Haahlah  and  marijiiana  selsures  have  also 
increased.  During  FT  71  there  were  about 
1.308  seizures  of  hashish  with  more  than 
3,000  pounds  seized.  This  is  nearly  twice  the 
seizures  in  FT  70,  but  the  po\mds  seized 
remains  constant,  3,133  pounds  of  hashish 
being  seized  in  FT  70.  In  FT  68  only  633 
pounds  of  hashish  were  seized.  In  that  same 
year,  67,164  pounds  ot  marijuana  were  seized. 
During  FT  71  this  flgiire  has  grown  to  76 
tons  in  6,400  seizures.  Fifty-two  tons  wt^t 
seized  in  FT  70. 

Over  6.000,000  5-graln  units  of  dangerous 
drugs  such  as  amphetamines  and  barbit- 
urates were  seized  during  FT  71.  This  is 
about  half  the  number  seized  last  fiscal  year, 
though  the  number  of  seizures  Increased  to 
about  1348  from  1,080.  Attached  Is  a  chart 
setting  forth  Customs'  drug  selziues  in 
detail  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years. 

Uajor  seizures  of  pure  heroin  have  In* 
eluded: 

1.  98  poimds    (October,   1970 — ^Mlami) 

3.  310  poimds  (Decemt>er,  1970 — Miami) 

3.  98  pounds  (i^rU,  1971— Newark) 

4.  165  povmds  (BCay,  1971— Miami) 

6.  347.5  pounds  (BCay,  1971 — San  Juan) 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Com- 
missioner Myles  J.  Ambrose,  deserve  enor- 
mous credit  for  these  outstanding  accom- 
plishments. 

These  results  took  dedication,  imagination 
and  total  conunltment  of  forces.  Let  me  men- 
tlon  some  of  the  things  Customs  has  done 
with  the  reeources  provided  by  Congress  for 
this  drive: 

In  six  months  Customs  added  915  trained 
personnel  to  Its  staff.  These  Included  an  in- 
crement of  Inspectors  who  were  able  for  the 
first  time  to  give  priority  attention  to  check- 
ing for  narcotics  enforcement  purposes  per- 
sons, vehicles,  cargo  and  mall  entering  the 
country.  A  substantial  addition  to  our  force 
of  special  agents  enabled  lis  to  run  down  in- 
telligence leads,  investigate  violations  of  the 
smuggling  laws,  and  gather  evidence  for 
the  convictions  of  those  apprehended. 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS.  DRUG  SEIZURES  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 


1969 


1970 


1971  < 


Seizurts 


Pounds 


Seizurt 


Pounds 


Seizures 


Poainds 


Htfoht 240  311 

CocaiM <») 

Opium 42  34 

HMhish 196  623 

Mshhuans 2,673  57,164 

Dangerous  dnift 630  •4.763.361 

Ottof 253  199 

Total  (ssiTuras) 4.024 


203 

n 

42 

646 

4.113 

i.oao 

355 


45.5 

109.0 

21.0 

3.122.0 

•  52.0 

12.271,000.0 


6,507 


462  906 

159  344 

132  

1,201  3,000 

5, 490  » 76 

1,348  6,000,000 

243  

9.042 


I  Pretiminary  figurM  (minimum  amounts— there  may  be  ilidit  increases). 

>  Cocaine  figures  (or  1969  included  in  the  other  cohimn. 

•Tons. 

•  5-grain  units. 


CADPIN.  from  the  Initial  letters  of  Cus- 
toms Automated  Data  Processing  of  Intelli- 
gence, tias  been  installed  across  the  country. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  terminals,  located 
at  every  important  port  of  entry  along  the 
Mexican-U.S.  border,  at  major  intematlonjU 


airports,  and  at  various  intelligence  centers 
now  have  access  to  CADPIN's  huge  daU 
bank.  Merely  by  punching  the  keys  of  his 
terminal,  the  inspector  on  duty  at  a  border 
crossing  or  an  airport  can  obtain  an  almost 
instantaneous  reply  if  a  car  or  pnson  is  sus- 


pected at  """gg""gi  the  oar  is  stolen,  or  the 
pwson  is  the  subject  o<  an  outstanding  war- 
rant. 

Customs'  cotnmiinlcations  system  has  t>een 
expanded  and  modernized,  with  better  radios, 
repeater  stations,  and  sector  oommunications 
centers.  Physical  equipment,  particularly 
ears,  boats  and  planes,  both  fixed  wing  and 
helicopters,  have  been  increased,  giving  Cus- 
toms agents  the  tools  with  wlilCh  to  deal 
rapidly  and  reqnnsively  with  smugglers  and 
their  syndlcatea. 

Additional  Customs  stations  have  been 
opened.  Two  of  these  are  in  the  remote  Big 
Bend  area  of  Texas,  a  favorite  seottoo  of  the 
border  for  smugglers. 

New  laboratories,  to  provide  rapid  identifi- 
cation of  narcotic  and  dangeroxis  substances, 
now  speed  the  Judicial  processing  of  vio- 
lators. 

The  use  of  dogs  specially  trained  to  locate 
marijuana  In  cars  or  in  mall  packages  enter- 
ing the  country  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  they  are  now  making  sulistantlal  con- 
tributions in  intercepting  that  substance  as 
it  enters  the  country. 

KXPAMDBD  CUSTOMS  PBOGRAM 1*?! 

The  President,  in  his  program  aimounced 
on  June  17,  1971.  recognized  these  accom- 
plishments c€  Customs  and  proposed  a  budg- 
et Eunendment  of  $18  million  to  maximize 
Customs  demonstrated  capabilities  in  inter- 
dicting the  fiow  of  drugs  Into  the  UJS.  Ttxi^ 
amendment  funded  major  additions  to 
equipment  and  1,000  additional  personnel. 

The  Congress,  with  bipartisan  support,  au- 
thorized $16  million  and  the  Appnqulations 
Subcommittees  stated  they  would  entertain 
a  supplemental  request  after  use  of  the  $15 
million.  The  Congress  acted  swiftly,  passing 
the  appropriation  bill  on  June  30. 

The  effects  of  these  additional  resouroes 
will  be  felt  from  the  New  Tork  docks  to  the 
Florida  airports,  from  the  marinas  of  South- 
em  California  to  sod  airfields  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  along  the  lengths  of  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  lx>rders.  They  will 
yield  better  enforcement  at  border  crossings 
without  Increased  delays. 

The  additional  funds  also  provide  for  ma- 
jor equipment  additions,  principally  air- 
craft and  boats,  with  impropriate  detection 
systems  for  both  new  craft  and  thoee  in  cur- 
rent Inventory.  The  current  Intelligence  in- 
dications of  extensive  smuggling  by  unsched- 
uled planes  and  boats  create  this  substan- 
tial need  for  detection,  conununl cation  and 
Interception  resource.  These  will  have  partic- 
ular Impact  along  the  Mexican  tiorder  and 
against  small  craft  making  end-runs  into 
Southern  California,  Florida  and  Texas. 

CUSTOM8-TO-CUSTOMS  COOPBBATION 

As  one  part  of  the  anti-drug  smuggling 
program,  designed  to  disrupt  the  traffic  in 
drugs  between  countries.  Treasury  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  fostering  and  strengthen- 
ing cooperation  between  and  among  the 
Customs  Services  of  the  various  countries. 
The  Bureau  of  C\istoms  was  directed  to  put 
the  policy  into  effect. 

The  first  Customs-to-Customs  contacts, 
and  the  ones  that  have  resulted  in  the  most 
cooperation,  have  been  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  North  and  South.  In  discussions  with  the 
Oovernments  of  Mexico  and  Canada  we  have 
Improved  cooperation  in  the  attack  on  the 
drug  traffic  through  C\iBtoms-to-Customs 
cooperation. 

Applying  the  policy  of  Increased  Customs- 
to-Customs  cooperation  to  a  wider  area,  the 
Treasury  Department  obtained  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  U.S.  Customs  to  be- 
come a  fuU  member  of  the  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Coimcll.  This  is  an  organization  of  the 
Customs  Services  of  more  than  sixty  nations. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  foster  close  working  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  these  services. 

At  Its  annual  meeting  in  Vienna  last  month 
this  Coimcil  adopted  a  resolution  caUing  for 
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its  member  countries  to  exchange  informa- 
tion on  illtclt  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  and 
psychotropic  substances.  Previously,  the 
Customs  Services  of  many  countries  had  paid 
little  attention  to  the  drug  traffic. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  an  ongoing 
program,  sponsored  through  AID,  with  the 
Vietnamese  Customs  Service.  This  has  been 
helpful  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  its 
efforts  to  stem  smuggling  of  heroin  into  that 
country.  The  Bureau  is  also  preparing  plans 
now  for  possible  technical  assistance  to  the 
Customs  Services  of  other  countries  of  Indo- 
china, particularly  Thailand  and  Laos. 

As  part  of  this  ongoing  program  of  full 
cooperation  ^mnng  the  Customs  Services,  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  recently  made  an 
on-the-spot  survey  and  talked  with  his  coun- 
terparts in  Tugoslavla,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary.  In  these  contacts, 
the  resolution  for  the  exchange  of  inforau- 
tion  on  the  drug  traffic  adopted  at  Vienna 
was  the  stepping  stone  for  talks  on  increased 
action  against  drug  traffic  by  the  Customs 
Services  of  <»ach  of  these  countries  against 
the  fiow  of  opium  and  morphine  base  from 
Turkey  to  Western  Europe. 

PROPOSED  CARGO  THETT  LCGISLATIOir 

On  April  33.  1971,  Secretary  Connally 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  new  legislation 
designed  to  increase  the  security  and  protec- 
tion of  imported  merchandise  and  mer- 
chandise for  export  at  ports  of  entry,  in  the 
United  States  from  loss  or  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  criminal  and  corrupt  practices.  This 
measure  is  currently  pending  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  hope  that  hearings 
will  soon  be  held.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  provide  security  against  cargo  theft  and 
will  provide  increased  protection  against  the 
smuggling  of  narcotics  through  tighter  con- 
trol over  a  major  area  within  which  organized 
crime  has  been  operating. 

PROGRAM  rOR  TAX  INVZSTICATIONS  OF 
MAJOR  NABCOTICS  TBAITXCKZBS 

Included  in  the  June  17.  1971,  Presidential 
Message,  which  announced  the  Administra- 
tion's expanded  effort  to  combat  the  meiUMie 
of  drug  abuse,  is  a  high  priority  program  to 
conduct  systematic  tax  investigations  of 
middle  and  upper  echelon  narcotics  traf- 
fickers. These  are  the  people  who  are  gen- 
erally insulated  from  the  daily  operations  of 
the  drug  traffic  through  a  chain  of  inter- 
mediaries. This  program  will  mount  a  nation- 
ally coordinated  effort  to  disrupt  the  nar- 
cotics distribution  system  by  intensive  tax 
investigations  of  these  key  figures.  By  utiliz- 
ing the  civil  and  criminal  tax  laws,  our  ob- 
jective is  to  prosecute  violators  and  to 
drastically  reduce  the  profits  of  this  criminal 
activity  by  attacking  the  Illegal  revenues  of 
the  narcotics  trade. 

Reflecting  the  high  priority  given  this  pro- 
gram by  the  President.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided financial  support  for  the^  program 
amounting  to  $7.5  million  in  fiscal  1972  and 
authorization  for  541  additional  positions — 
200  Special  Agents.  200  Revenue  Agents  and 
141  support  personnel. 

Certain  major  features  of  tills  program 
should  be  noted : 

(1)  Treasury  will  not  only  coordinate  its 
efforts  with  sll  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, but  will  actively  seek  the  maximum  co- 
operation of  State  and  local  agencies  as  w^. 
This  is  a  vital  feature  of  this  program. 

(3)  With  the  manpower  provided,  our  goal 
is  to  have  at  least  400  full-scale  IRS  on-going 
investigations. 

(3)  In  line  with  the  high  priority  given 
this  program  by  the  President,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  assigning,  effective  imme- 
diately, 100  experienced  Special  Agents  and 
100  experienced  Revenue  Agents,  full  time  to 
this  program. 

We  believe  that  this  program  will  make  a 
major  additional  contribution  to  the  Presi- 
dent's offensive  against  dnig  abuse. 
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Interpol  plays  an  Important  role  in  prorld- 
Ing  the  mechanism  for  cooperation  and  the 
exchange  of  information  among  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  over  100  n4rtloDS.  Tbe 
United  States  hss  l>een  succesBful  in  Sfaacpen- 
ing  Interpol's  focus  on  the  international  nar- 
ootios  traffic.  At  the  1969  and  1970  Intefp<fl 
Oenecal  Assemldles  the  dr\ig  traffic  was  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  productive  atten- 
tion. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  express  Treas- 
ury's appreciation  for  the  bi-partisan  support 
tliat  the  Congress  has  given  the  Treasury 
programs.  The  support  and  swift  aotlon  of 
the  appropriaUoos  sub -committees  of  the 
House  aiul  Senate  in  approving  the  amend- 
ment to  the  IVeasury  appropriation  bill  for 
FT  73  made  the  funds  for  the  new  Increased 
programs  promptly  available  to  vtn.  "nils  was 
made  posilble  under  the  leadership  of  Ohalr- 
man  Tom  Steed  and  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Robison  tn  the  House  and  at  Oba^tawoaa. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  and  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  in  the  Senate. 

I  assure  you  that  sll  the  personnel  of 
Iteasury  will  do  their  utmost  to  express  that 
appreciation  in  the  way  I  know  that  each 
memlier  of  the  Congress  wants  it  to  be  ex- 
pressed— ^in  the  most  effective  poesible  attack 
on  the  illicit  heroin  traffic. 


THERE  CAN  BE  NO  EDUCATION 
WITHOUT  DISCIPLINE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depths 
to  which  education  in  America  has  sunk 
is  astounding.  America's  future  is  in  Jeop- 
ardy when  students  are  permitted  to 
curse  their  teachers  and  even  threaten 
bodily  harm  without  fear  of  legal  con- 
sequences from  the  "new"  Judiciary. 

DeterioratioD  in  education  is  further 
aggravated  by  teachers  and  professors 
who  join  with  radical  student  elements  in 
"protesting"  student  suspensions  as  dis- 
cipline following  campus  diaoirders.  Little 
wonder  that  students  protest  when  they 
are  actively  supported  In  their  disnvtlve 
actions  by  members  of  the  faculty — ^who 
have  not  only  failed  to  Inculcate  the 
basic  education  of  discipline,  but  have 
also  trained  students  in  disrespect  and 
dissension.  *> 

I  include  that  r^ated  news  articles  and 
my  bill  HH.  359,  suspending  Federal  fi- 
nancial sissistance  to  colleges  failing  to 
take  corrective  action  when  coDfromted 
with  campus  disorders  and  to  teachers 
who  engage  in  these  demonstrations  In 
the  Rkcord: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  38,  1971] 

JUDOB    FkZBB   PUPn.,    SCOBBS    DiSCn'LINB 


Superior  Court  Judge  James  Waslilngton 
criticized  discipline  in  D.C.  public  schools 
yesterday  as  he  acquitted  a  16-year-old  youth 
acctised  of  threatening  to  harm  his  English 
teacher  at  Alice  Deal  Junior  High  School. 

Declaring  "every  scliool  teacher  in  D.C.  has 
a  problem,"  Judge  Wasmngton  accused 
school  administrators  of  not  keeping  order 
after  hearing  testimony  of  a  10-minute  name- 
calling  excliange  t>etween  the  pupU  and 
teacher  before  35  other  piqiUs  in  an  tfghth- 
grade  classroom. 

"I  hate  to  see  this  case  come  to  court," 
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tlia  judge  said.  "Dm  achool  admlnlatratlon 
■hould  look  mfter  mattexs  like  this." 

Aooordlng  to  tbe  teactur.  CaralTn  Awkard, 
tlxe  youth  threatened  to  "hit  me  In  the  face" 
and  voiced  "a  aeiles  of  profanity"  at  her  after 
she  denied  him  permlaalon  to  go  to  a  reet* 
roooL 

A  pupU,  Valdosila  Crawford,  14,  who  testi- 
fied as  a  witness,  said  the  youth  called  the 
teacher  "a  bitch"  and  "a  whore"  and  di- 
rected otMcene  language  at  her  while  the 
other  pupUs  "snickered." 

She  also  teetlflert  that  the  teacher  called 
the  youth  "stupid.  Ignorant  and  that  Mnd 
of  words,"  telling  him,  "shut  up,  you're  so 
stupid  and  stuff  like  that."  Un.  Awkard  de- 
nied she  had  done  so. 

"I've  never  heard  of  conduct  In  a  school 
like  this,"  Judge  Washington  said.  "I've  never 
heard  ot  a  principal  tolerating  It." 

All  thrae  wltneases  also  teatlfled  that  the 
use  of  profanity  In  classrooms  was  not  un- 
common at  the  school. 

The  Judge  acqiiltted  the  pupil,  a  musc\ilar 
youth  nearly  6  feet  tall,  after  ruling  that 
Assistant  D.  C.  Corporation  Counsel  Bobert 
Sher  failed  to  prove  that  a  threat  actually 
has  been  made. 

Although  Mrs.  Awkard  testified  that  she 
left  the  classroom  after  the  youth  threatened 
her.  the  Judge  said.  ".  .  .  the  problem  was 
whether  she  left  because  of  the  total  confu- 
sion ...  or  actual  fear." 

He  said  the  case  legally  was  less  one  of 
"threats"  than  "profane  language,  or  holler- 
ing about  that  classroom." 

Tet  he  lectured  the  youth  and  told  him,  "I 
would  like  to  bold  you  guilty  (so)  youll  have 
nothing  to  gloat  about." 

"Tour  conduct  at  Deal  shoiildnt  be  toler- 
ated by  anyone,"  Judge  Washington  said.  "I 
cant  understand  why  any  principal  or  any- 
one In  charge  in  a  school  would  permit  any- 
one to  talk  to  a  teacher  In  profane  language. 

"In  my  day  you  would  be  knocked  down 
and  stomped  on  by  the  teacher  and  then 
when  you  got  home  you  would  be  knocked 
down  and  stomped  on  by  your  parents." 

Judge  Washington  emphasized  that  he  did 
not  question  the  "credibility"  of  the  teacher. 

Asserting  that  they  labor  under  "the  most 
trying  of  circumstances,"  the  Judge  said,  "The 
school  teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
don't  get  half-paid  for  what  they  do." 

The  case  originally  was  set  for  trial  two 
weeks  ago  but  was  postponed  until  yesterday 
after  the  D.C.  corporation  counsells  offce 
brought  a  contempt  of  court  proceeding 
against  the  youth's  attorney,  Oall  Hlgglns. 

The  office  charges  that  Miss  Hlgglns,  a  Pub- 
lic Defender  Service  attorney,  Improperly  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  teacher  not  to  tes- 
tify. Miss  Hlgglns  denies  the  charge. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  28,  1971] 

Lone  TO  PaonsTsas  CrrxD  zn  Damai.  ov 
FACin.TT  PaoMonoir 

(By  Brie  Wentworth) 

university  of  Maryland  President  Wilson 
H.  Elklns  has  barred  promotions  for  two  Col- 
lege Park  faculty  members,  one  a  prominent 
artist,  after  they  Joined  In  publicly  protest- 
ing the  suspensions  of  students  following 
campus  disorders  last  s{xrlng. 

Protesting  Elklns'  decision.  Prof.  Jacob  K. 
Goldhaber  has  threatened  to  resign  as  chair- 
man of  the  mathematics  department  at  Col- 
lege PaA. 

William  W.  Adams,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  Mitchell  Jamleson,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  art,  were  among  nine  fac- 
ulty members  who  signed  a  letter  published 
May  11  In  the  student  newspaper.  The  Dia- 
mond back. 

Their  letter  criticized  university  authori- 
ties' action  In  summarily  suspending  stu- 
dents In  connection  with  campus  disturb- 
ances In  early  May. 

"We  Intend,"  the  nine  wrote,  "to  treat  any 
students  In  our  courses  who  have  been  sua- 
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pended  prior  to  hearings,  or  who  have  been 
unable  to  defend  themselves  at  such  hear- 
ings due  to  pending  criminal  trials,  as  stu- 
dents In  good  standing  In  our  courses,  and 
we  urge  all  our  colleagues  to  do  the  same." 

Both  Adams  and  Jamleson  had  previously 
been  recommended  for  promotion  to  full  pro- 
fessorships by  their  colleagues  and  by  Chan- 
cellor Charles  B.  Bishop  of  the  College  Park 
campus.  But  Bklns.  who  has  the  last  word 
In  s\ich  matters,  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

"The  administration."  Bishop  wrote  In  a 
letter  explaining  Elklns'  decision,  "will  not 
approve  the  appointment  or  promotion  of 
any  person  who  has  announced  that  he  wUl 
not  comply  with  the  university  regulations 
which  have  been  duly  established  by  the 
board  of  regents." 

"I  dldnt  do  anything  wrong,"  Adams  In- 
sisted in  a  telephone  interview  late  yesterday. 
"However,  if  they  thought  I  did  do  anything 
wrong,  they  should  have  brought  it  up  In  a 
way  I  could  defend  myself."  Adams  came  to 
Maryland  from  Berkeley  two  years  ago  and  In 
February.  1970,  received  an  award  for  scien- 
tific achievement  in  mathematics  from  the 
Washington  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Jamleson,  the  artist,  was  reported  to  be 
out  of  town  and  unavailable  for  comment. 
Widely  exhibited,  he  was  a  Navy  combat  art- 
ist in  World  War  11  and  four  years  ago  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  by  the  Pentagon — a  trip 
that  Inspired  him  to  produce  a  series  of  draw- 
ings depicting  the  horrors  of  the  conflict. 

Bishop,  reached  by  telephone,  confirmed 
that  he  had  recommended  promotions  for 
both  men  before  the  letter  appeared  in  the 
Dlamondback.  Pressed  on  his  position  there- 
after, the  chancellor  said  he  bad  not  with- 
drawn the  recommendations  but  obviously 
accepted  Elklns'  decision. 

Bishop  also  confirmed  that  Prof.  Oold- 
baber,  in  London  for  a  sabbatical  leave  this 
coming  year,  had  written  a  letter  saying  he 
would  resign  as  deptotment  chairman  unless 
Elklns'  decision  is  reversed.  The  chancellor 
stressed  that  Ooldhaber's  resignation  has  not 
been  accepted. 

Bishop  added  that  he  has  asked  the  execu- 
tive bosLTd  of  the  faculty  assembly  to  advise 
him  by  Aug.  16  as  to  whether  it  believes  any 
or  all  the  letter's  nine  signers  violated  pro- 
fessional ethics.  He  said  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge none  of  the  other  seven  were  up  for 
promotions  that  could  have  been  denied. 

Adams  said  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
considering  possible  further  action  them- 
selves that  could  include  calling  a  special 
meeting  of  the  faculty  assembly  In  the  fall. 

HJt.  869 
A  bill  to  require  the  suspension  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities falling  to  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective measiires  forthwith  when  experi- 
encing campus  dlsorden;  and  to  require 
th'e  suspension  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  teachers  participating  In  such 
dlscMTders 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  awl  House  of 
Repmentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  forthwith 
suspend  financial  assistance  (by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  contract)  under  the  provisions  of 
law  referred  to  m  subsection  (b)  to  any 
Institution  of  hl^ier  education  at  which,  by 
reason  at  violent  demonstration,  riots, 
selziure  of  institution  property,  or  other  dis- 
orders, there  Is  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  the  institution,  or  stu- 
dents, teachers,  or  officials  are  prevented  from 
pursuing  their  studies  or  duties  and  the 
administrative  officials  of  such  Institution 
fall  to  take  appropriate  corrective  measiuva 
forthwith. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 

(1)  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966    (relating   to   financial    assistance   for 
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community  service  and  o<mtlnu1ng  education 
programs). 

(3)  Part  A  of  Utle  n  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  (relating  to  financial 
assistance  for  college  library  resources). 

(3)  Title  m  of  the  Higher  EducMtlon  Act 
of  1966  (relating  to  financial  asalstanee) . 

(4)  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  (relating  to  financial  assistance  for 
the  Improvement  of  undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion). 

(6)  Title  Vm  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1968  (relating  to  networks  for  knowl- 
edge). 

(6)  Part  B  of  Utle  IZ  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  (relating  to  financial 
assistance  for  strengthening  and  Improving 
education  for  public  service) . 

(7)  Title  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  (relating  to  financial  assistance  for  Im- 
provement of  graduate  programs) . 

(8)  The  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act 
of  1963  (relating  to  grants  and  loans  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  higher  education). 

(9)  The  Act  of  July  3,  1863  (commonly 
known  as  the  Second  Morrill  Act) . 

(10)  The  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Second  Morrill  Act). 

(11)  SecUon  33  of  the  Act  of  June  39,  193S 
(commonly  known  as  the  Ban kheart -Jones 
Act). 

(c)  Financial  assistance  which  has  been 
suspended  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  re- 
sumed only  after  a  waiting  period  of  five 
months  from  the  date  of  suapenslon.  and 
upon  the  determination  of  the  Commissioner 
that— 

(1)  the  disorders  which  occasioned  the 
suspension  have  terminated;  and 

(3)  the  Institution  has  formulated  and 
adopted  a  plan  or  program  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  provides  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  such  disorders,  or 
similar  disorders,  will  not  recur. 

Sxc.  3.  Where  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion determines  any  person  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  an  Institution  of  higher  education  has 
participated  in  any  violent  demonstration, 
riot,  seizure  of  institution  property,  or  other 
disorder  at  that,  or  any  other,  institution  <a 
higher  education,  he  shall  forthwith  termi- 
nate any  Federal  assistance  for  any  fellow- 
ship held  by  such  person  or  research  grant 
he  Is  receiving. 
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THE  INDOCHINA  WAR^IS  IT 
LBQAL? 


LEST  WE  PORQET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  haven't  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  missing: 

Lt.  Robert  C.  McMahan.  U.S.  Navy.  094966, 
Jacksonville,  ni.  Married.  1965  graduate  of 
Illinois  College.  Officially  listed  as  missing  in 
action  Febr\iary  14,  1968.  As  of  today,  Lt. 
McMahan  has  been  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  1,359  days. 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jtdy  28.  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  and  former 
dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Law,  is 
one  of  the  Naticm's  most  distinguished 
legal  scholars.  He  is  a  native  Clevelander 
whom  I  have  known  all  of  my  life  and 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  both 
personally  and  professionally. 

During  a  panel  discussion  June  19  be- 
fore the  Florida  Bar  Association  meeting 
in  Miami,  he  contributed  a  most  impor- 
tant smd,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive  opin- 
ion, conclusive  opinion  on  the  much- 
discussed  subject  of  the  legality  of  the 
present  war  in  Indochina.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  make  his 
address  a  part  of  the  Record: 
(Remarks  of  Erwln  N.  Orlsworld,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  in  Panel  Dis- 
cussion Before  the  Florida  Bar  at  the  Doral 
Country  Club,  Miami,  Fla.,  June  19,  1971) 

Thx  Indochina  Wab — Is  It  Lboal? 


The  question  we  are  discussing  this  morn- 
ing is  surely  an  Important  one,  and  Is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  I  welcome  the  par- 
ticipation here  of  Attorney  General  Quliui, 
of  my  home  state,  and  of  Professor  Rutledge. 
of  the  Duke  University  Law  School;  and  of 
course  I  am  glad  to  have  the  support  here  of 
8enat<»'  Oumey,  who  has  had  to  consider 
these  questions  In  connection  with  his  ofllelal 
duties.  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  the  oto- 
servatlon  that  both  Attorney  General  Qulnn 
and  Senator  Oumey  were  students  of  mine 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

One  essential  In  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  concerned  Is  to  mark 
It  out.  and  to  make  clear  what  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  our  consideration  today.  The  over-all 
problem  is  inevitably  engulfed  In  much  emo- 
tion. As  lawyers,  though,  we  are  trained  to 
consider  legal  questions  on  their  mailta,  and 
to  separate  out  the  emotional  tMcUxa  which 
are  not  relevant  to  the  legal  questions. 

First,  then,  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  we 
are  not  here  dliwuaslng  the  morality  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  That  Is  obviously  a  dlfflctilt 
question,  with  re^>eot  to  which  most  of  us 
here  probably  have  no  special  qualifications. 
Nor  are  we  «<m'^iM<ng  the  wisdom  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  We  may  have  views  as  to  whether 
we  should  ever  have  gone  Into  Vietnam,  or 
have  gone  Into  Vietnam  as  extensively  as  we 
did.  That  is  a  decision  for  which  four  Presi- 
dents share  responsibility — ^President  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  over 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  would  have  pleased  Prealdent 
Nixon  more — p<^itlcaUy,  and  personally — 
than  to  have  been  able  to  start  his  presi- 
dency without  the  great  oare  and  desperate 
concern  of  the  Vietnam  problem,  which 
existed  full-blown  when  hla  administration 
began. 

nnally,  we  are  not  concerned  here  today 
with  how  or  whm  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  or 
under  what  clrctmistanoea  and  conditions. 
As  to  that,  I  will  only  say  that  President 
Nixon  has  done  more  to  taper  off  the  war 
than  any  other  person.  When  he  became 
President,  we  had  660,000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  we  have  860,000,  a  reduction  of 
close  to  40%.  And  the  reductions  are  con- 
tinuing constantly. 

Lest  thwe  be  any  mlsimderstandlng,  let 
me  make  it  plain  that  I  do  not  mlnlmlr.e 
the  Importance  of  these  probl«ns.  But  they 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legaUty  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  Is  our  topic  for  discus- 
sion here  today. 

A  little  clearing  away  ahould  be  done,  too, 
on  the  legal  side.  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  any  legal  question  of  what  we  lawyers 
oall  "atandlng,"  as  Attorney  General  Qulnn 
and  I  were  concerned  when  he  filed  an 
original  suit  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  his  client,  and 
my  state  of  citizenship,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  And  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  what  we  are  not  considering  today, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  any  question  of 
JustlclablUty,  that  is,  of  whether  the  legal 
questions  involved  are  suitable  for  considera- 
tion and  determination  by  a  court.  We  are 
not  subject  to  any  such  limitation.  We  will 
make  no  adjudication,  no  final  determina- 
tion, except  in  our  own  minds,  as  citizens 
and  lawyers,  trained  to  consider  legal  ques- 
tions. 

Having  thus  observed  what  we  are  not  con- 
sidering today,  I  turn  to  the  question  we  are 
considering — what  might  be  called  the  "pure 
question"  of  the  legality  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
When  the  question  of  legality  is  thus  iso- 
lated— as  it  should  be.  I  think,  if  we  are  going 
to  base  arguments  on  the  legality  of  the  war — 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  believe,  that  the  war 
Is  "legal."  This  ooncltision  Is  based  on  four 
lines  of  legal  reasoning,  which  I  shall  sum- 
marize in  the  remainder  of  my  talk. 

1.  "niere  is  first  the  standard  or  test  of 
history,  which  is  of  great  Importance  when 
we  are  dealing  with  this  sort  of  constitu- 
tional argument.  For  history  shows  us  that 
military  aotions,  often  of  substantial  conse- 
quence, have  been  carried  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  hla  own  con- 
stltutlooial  authority,  throughout  our  his- 
tory, and  beginning  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic.  Indeed,  if  the  record  is  closely 
examined,  one  can  count  one  hundred 
sixty-one  separate  Instances  in  which  this 
nation  was  engaged  in  hoatUitles  against  a 
foreign  power,  between  1798  and  1946,  In- 
cluding the  Civil  War;  and  only  six  of  these 
Involved  a  formal  declan^tlon  of  war.  More- 
over, only  twice  In  all  our  history  has  Con- 
gress authc»'ized  war  by  formal  declaration 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  eictual  hostil- 
ities. These  were  the  War  of  1813,  and  the 
Spanish -American  War  of  1898. 

The  notion  of  a  war  authorized  by  Con- 
gress In  a  fashion  less  dramatic  than  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  has  been  accepted  since 
the  earliest  years  of  our  national  existence. 
There  were  the  Barbary  Pirates;  mere  vras 
Korea;  and  President  Eisenhower  sent  a  force 
to  Lebanon  In  1968.  Coming  closer  to  the 
place  where  we  are  now  gathered,  there  were 
active  affirmative  mUitary  c^>eratlons  here  in 
Florida  against  Spain  in  1811,  qtilte  without 
any  formal  declaration  by  Congress.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  go  through  all  of  these  In- 
stances here.  But  they  are  nimierous,  and 
continued  throughout  our  hlstcx?.  Some  are 
better  liked  than  others.  There  have  been 
occupations  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  lliere  was  an  occupation  of  Vera 
Cniz.  General  Pershing  made  his  reputa- 
tion not  on  the  Mexican  border,  but  in 
Mexico. 

Congress  has  on  more  than  one  oocaaton 
authorized  the  President  to  use  military 
force  without  making  a  declaration  of  war. 
An  Instance  of  this  within  the  memory  of 
most  of  us  Lb  the  Formosa  Resolution  of 
1965,  by  which  Congress  provided: 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  to  employ 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
secvirlng  and  protecting  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack,  this  au- 
th(»:lty  to  include  the  seciu^g  and  protec- 
tion of  such  related  positions  and  territories 
of  that  area  now  In  friendly  hands  and  the 
taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he  judges 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  In  assuring 
the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores." 
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Thus,  by  early  and  long  continued  prac- 
tice, we  have  estabUahed  the  oonstltattonal 
rule  that  military  actions  may  be  carried  out 
wlttumt  a  dedaiatlon  of  war  by  Coograas. 
that  there  are  many  Intermediate  situations 
short  of  formally  declared  war,  and  that  the 
President  does  have  wide  powers  to  deal  with 
International  peobiBms  as  they  arise.  Includ- 
ing the  dlqxwltlon  and  use  of  the  nation's 
mlUtary  foroe.  This  Is  true  generally,  but  It 
la  partlculaMy  true  when  groundwork  and 
backing  for  such  actions  have  been  laid  by 
Congress. 

a.  Moving  from  the  conclusion  based  on 
hlstorleal  practice,  we  may  consider  next  the 
provisions  of  the  GoostttutUm  Itaelf.  Amply 
as  a  legal  Instnmient,  allocating  functions 
among  the  various  organs  of  the  goTemmant. 
Our  Constitution,  as  Is  well  known,  sets  up 
a  system  at  checks  and  balances.  But  It  alao 
grants  powers,  for  without  those  powers, 
there  Is  no  occaalon  to  be  concerned  about 
checks  and  balances.  There  Is  no  need  to 
check  a  powerless  President;  and  ours  would 
be  a  sad  governmental  system  Indeed  If  we 
had  a  powerless  President — or  a  powerless 
Congress,  or  a  powerless  Judiciary. 

Specifically,  the  Constitution  iH'ovldes  ex- 
plicitly that  "The  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  Obvloualy  this  means  some- 
thing; and  It  Is  not  a  merely  passive  graut. 
"nie  grant  of  Executive  power  is  broad  and 
general.  It  is  made  more  concrete  by  the 
further  provision  that  "The  President  shall 
be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  provi- 
sion that  "he  ahall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  Our  President  la  not, 
and  never  has  been  thought  to  be,  from  the 
time  of  Washington  on  to  the  present,  a  mere 
automation,  doing  only  what  he  Is  told;  xua 
is  he  a  mere  moderator,  standing  by  to  carry 
out  the  directives  of  other  officers  and 
branches  of  the  government.  Of  course,  the 
President  acts  under  the  law.  He  Is  subject 
to  niunerous  checks  and  balances.  He  can 
be  widely  controlled  by  Congress,  through 
the  appropriation  power,  and  otherwise  and 
like  all  other  officers,  he  Is  subject  to  im- 
peachment. But  as  President,  he  has  great 
powers — great  executive  power  because  he  is 
the  Chief  Executive— and  we  would  not  want 
to  have  It  otherwise.  Any  political  organism 
needs  a  spokesman,  aomeone  to  lead,  and 
Tn!"^*"^  Its  farces,  someone  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, someone  with  the  capacity  to  aoit, 
someone  to  speak,  and  in  proi>er  situations, 
to  nuike  decisions.  That  is  what  we  mean  by 
Executive  power;  and  the  Constitution  ex- 
pnsaXj  grants  "The  Executive  power"  to  the 
President. 

We  have  established  so  far,  I  think,  the 
proposition  that  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
Is  not,  and  never  has  been,  regarded  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  use  of  military  force  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  Indicated,  there  have 
been  only  six  declarations  of  war  In  all  our 
history — Including  the  action  of  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War — and  there  have 
been  well  over  a  hundred  commitments  of 
military  force,  by  nearly  every  President,  with 
varying  degrees  of  action  by  Congress,  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war. 

We  come,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
specific  actions  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

3.  For  present  purposes,  we  can  begin  with 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  which  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  10.  1964. 
It  Is  printed  at  78  Btat.  384,  and  has  always 
been  well  known — never  In  any  sense  a  se- 
cret document.  Indeed,  it  was  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  nriaWTig  it  known 
In  other  quarters  that  the  President  had 
the  backing  and  support  of  Congress. 

What  does  the  Tonkin  Gtilf  Resolution 
say?  After  recitals,  it  contains  two  principal 
sections,  which  read  as  foUowa: 


cxvn- 
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"ThAt  the  Congress  approves  hoA  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  m  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression. 

"Sac.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Ita  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
aecTulty  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
C(xtlance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom." 

It  Is  true  that  early  this  year  the  Tonkin 
Otilf  Resolution  was  "terminated"  by  Act  of 
Congress,  including  Presidential  approval. 
That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Its 
affect  on  the  legality  of  actions  taken  while 
It  was  in  force,  nor  on  the  propriety  of  ac- 
tions taken  to  deal  with  the  situation  which 
arose  while  it  was  in  force.  As  the  State  De- 
partment said.  In  a  letter  {Minted  In  a  Sen- 
ate Report,  the  Formosa  and  Tonkin  Oulf 
Resolutions  along  with  others  were  "a  highly 
visible  means  of  executive-legislative  con- 
sultation .  .  .  Indicating  congresBlonal  ap- 
proval for  the  possible  employment  of  United 
States  military  forces."  S.  Rep.  No.  01-873, 

p.  ao. 

4.  Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  is  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  consistently  backed  and  sup- 
ported the  actions  of  the  President  In  all 
the  intervening  years.  Early  in  196fi,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  for  and  obtained  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  of  seven  hundred  million 
dollars,  tat  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
on  military  action  in  southeast  Asia.  This 
was  granted  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
on  May  7,  1065.  The  vote  in  Congress  was 
406  to  T  In  the  House,  and  88  to  8  in  the 
Senate.  This  Is  an  unusual  ^proprlatlons 
act.  In  that  it  consists  of  a  single  item.  Thus, 
there  Is  no  possibility  that  it  pannnil  through 
Congress  by  Inadvertence,  or  that  the  sup- 
port for  it  may  have  been  coerced,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  rldn-.  Here  is  the  entire  and  com- 
plete effective  text  of  that  appropriation  act: 

The  fcMowlng  U  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treaaory  not  otherwise  am>ro- 
prlated.  for  the  period  MMllng  June  SO,  IMS, 
namely: 

'^DtFABTKXMT    OV    DKmrSS-KMXacXKCT     TUtm, 
aOUTHXAST     ASIA 

Tor  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
such  action  la  neceasary  in  connection  with 
military  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  to  any 
•ppco^latlon  available  to  the  Department  of 
Dafenae  for  military  functions,  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation   to  which   transferred,   $700.- 

000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
•  •  •" 

After  this,  there  were  many  leglalatlve  acts 
by  Congress,  taken  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
situation  In  Southeast  AsU,  and  In  support 
of  the  Prealdent's  actions.  On  September  29, 
1966,  Congress  passed  the  Defense  Approprl- 
attoos  Act  of  1966  which  contained  a  separate 
Title  warded  "Smergency  Pund,  Southeast 
Asia."  Thto  appropruted  •1,700,000.000  to  be 
used  for— and  I  quote  the  language  of  the 
•tatute— "mflltary    actlvlUea    In    Southeast 
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I  will  not  consume  further  tiiw^  by  read- 
ing the  language  of  all  of  the  subsequent 
appropriation  acts.  It  Is  enough,  I  t>>««W  to 
say  that  they  were  numero\is.  and  made  ex- 
plicit reference  to  "the  war  In  Vietnam,"  or 
In  other  terms  of  equivalent  effect.  All  to- 
gether, there  have  been  at  least  10  such  sub- 
aequent  apprc^irlatlons  acts. 

In  addlUon.  during  this  period,  Congteas 
extended  and  amended  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  thiu  making  available  the  manpower 
used  in  ccMnbat,  as  Congress  well  knew  and 
fully  understood.  In  addition,  Oongreaa  au- 
thorised the  President  to  call  up  the  Reeerves 
for  use  in  the  war.  until  June  1060. 

Thus,  as  Judge  Wyzanskl  said  In  his  inter- 
esting opinion  in  the  Sisaon  case  (United 
States  V.  Sis»on,  294  P.  Supp.  611) ,  the  situa- 
tion Is  one  "in  which  there  has  been  Joint 
action  by  the  President  and  Congress,  even 
If  the  Joint  action  has  not  taken  the  form 
of  a  declaration  of  war." 

We  are  gathered  here  as  lawyera.  We  are 
q>eaklng  about  the  legality  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  hang-up  on  this  question  comes.  It 
seems  clear  to  me,  from  the  assumption  that 
there  must  be  a  declaration  of  war  before 
mUitary  action  la  "legal."  Of  course,  if  you 
assume  that  to  be  true,  then  the  conclusion 
will  follow  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  legal. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  however,  there  is  no 
basis  for  such  an  assumption.  Indeed,  all 
of  our  history  and  practice  has  been  to  the 
contrary.  And  this  has  clearly  been  the  his- 
tory and  practice  over  the  past  six  years  or 
more  on  this  important  queatlon.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Presldeot  and  Congress  have 
consistently  and  continuously  worked  to- 
gethw  on  this  matter,  each  supporting  the 
other.  The  fact  is.  too,  that  President  Nixon, 
under  clroumstanoes  of  great  dllBoulty,  has 
consistently  taken  steps  to  desoalate  the  war; 
and,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  support 
of  Oonfpreas,  he  has  already  removed  more 
than  200,000  of  the  troops  who  were,  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  support  of  Congress, 
committed  In  Vietnam  at  the  time  he  took 
office. 

The  problems  of  Vietnam  are  enormous, 
and  extremely  complicated  and  dlfflcult — and 
important.  But  the  easence  of  these  problems 
Is  not  one  of  legality.  The  President  and 
Oongreas  have  wcwked  together,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  about  the 
legality  of  what  has  been  done.  It  Is  only  con- 
fusing in  my  view,  and  not  at  all  constructive, 
or  helpful  In  finding  an  ultimate  solution, 
to  approach  the  question  in  terms  of  legality 
The  problems  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam  are 
difllcxilt.  and  complicated — and  exceedingly 
Important.  They  are  worthy  of  the  greatest 
thou^t,  and  the  most  thorough  discussion. 
That  thought  and  discussion  will  be  aided, 
as  I  see  it,  if  we  do  not  mislead  ourselves  by 
excursions  on  questions  of  "legality"  which 
are  really  without  foundation.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Prealdent  and  Congress  will 
continue  to  work  together  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  their  actions 
will  continue  to  be  "legal"  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past.  Let  us  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  them  In  that  task. 


July  29 y  1971 


NONRECOONirrON      OP      FOREZC3N 
COUNTRY     JUDGMENTS 


In  1966.  Oongreas  passed  the  MUitary  Con- 
atruetlon  Act  of  1966  which  contained  a  spe- 
dflc  authorlEatlon  that  the  funds  appropri- 
ated could  be  used  and  again  I  quote  "for 
their  stated  purposes  In  connection  with  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forcea  In  Vietnam  . . ." 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxnroxa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jvdy  28.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  relii- 
troduclng  a  bill  I  first  submitted  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1970.  which  la  designed  to  meet 
a  special  situation  arising  In  the  field 
of  foreign  country  Judgments.  In  effect, 
thla  bill  will  discourage  foreign  courts 


from  enforcing  Judgments  against  Amer- 
ican citizens  where  the  original  legal  ac- 
tion is  based  on  inadequate  Jurisdiction 

Courts  in  the  United  SUtes  will  not 
normally  enforce  money  Judgments  rend- 
ered abroad  by  courts  which  do  not  have 
proper  Jurisdiction  over  the  persons 
against  whom  the  Judgments  were  rend- 
ered. In  this  refusal.  American  courts 
use  our  common  law  conception  of  proper 
in  personam  Jurisdiction,  a  conception 
which  has  been  recognized  by  many  other 
countries.  A  court  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  assess  personal  liability  against 
a  defendant  unless  the  defendaJnt  has  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  present  his 
case.  In  our  system  of  Justice,  it  has  been 
the  general  rule  that  a  suit  must  be 
brought  where  the  defendant  resides,  be- 
cause it  is  unfair  to  force  the  defendant 
to  travel  great  distances  and  incur  great 
expense  in  order  to  avoid  a  default  Judg- 
ment in  what  may  be  a  frivolous  suit. 
Thus,  a  Judgment  based  merely  on  the 
natlcmality  of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  domi- 
cile of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  presence  of 
assets  in  a  given  country  has  no  proper 
Jurisdictional  basis  and  will  not  be  en- 
forced in  our  courts.  The  propriety  of  this 
procedure  has  been  recognized  interna- 
tionally by  a  protocol  adopted  by  the 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  Intema- 
tiooal  Law. 

A  number  of  foreign  countries,  how- 
ever, do  use  bases  of  Jurisdiction  which 
we  consider  improper,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity-Belgium, Prance,  West  Germany. 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Moreover,  a  Convention  on  Recognition 
of  Judgments  signed  by  member  states 
of  the  EEC  In  Brussels  on  September  27. 
1968,  provides  that  Judgments  rendered 
against  nonresidents  of  the  community 
in  one  member  country  must  be  enforced 
in  the  other  countries,  even  if  they  were 
rendered  on  a  Jurisdictionally  improper 
basis.  As  a  result,  once  the  convention 
has  been  ratified,  which  appears  likely  by 
the  end  of  1971,  domlciliaries  of  the 
United  States  with  assets  in  the  Common 
Market  area  can  become  the  victims  of 
forum-shopping,  leading  to  enforcement 
in  the  Market  area  of  a  Judgment  rend- 
ered on  a  Jurisdictionally  improper  basis. 

Because  of  protests  from  non-EEC 
countries,  the  Common  Market  Conven- 
tion of  September  17,  1968,  now  includes 
a  provision  allowing  member  states  in- 
dividually to  promise  to  liiird  countries- 
like  the  United  States— that  against 
domlciliaries  in  that  country.  Judgments 
from  other  EEC  countries  rendered  with- 
out proper  Jurisdiction  will  not  be  en- 
forced. Such  a  promise  must  be  part  of 
a  treaty  on  recognition  of  Judgments 
concluded  with  the  third  coimtry. 
Whether  any  of  the  EEC  countries  cares 
to  conclude  such  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  is  not  known.  What  is  certain, 
however,  is  that  we  have  a  real  interest 
in  making  such  treaties  worthwhile  for 
EEC  countries.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  to  create  a  healthy 
incentive  for  foreign  countries  to  enter 
into  such  treaties  with  the  United  States. 

The  Nonrecognititm  of  Foreign  Coim- 
try Judgments  Act,  would  give  our  Gov- 
e-Timent  power  to  Insure  that  there  could 
be  no  recovery  in  a  State  or  Federal 
court  of  the  United  States  on  a  Judg- 
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ment  of  any  foreign  country,  first,  which 
had  obUgated  itsdf  by  treaty  to  enforce 
jurisdictionally  imprc^ier  foreign  Judg- 
ments and,  second,  which  the  President 
had  by  Executive  order  placed  on  a  non- 
recognition  list.  The  list  would  presum- 
ably contain  those  coimtries  with  whom 
we  had  not  concluded  treaties  which 
would  adequately  protect  American 
interests. 

The  Cwnmon  Market  Convention  has 
endangered  legitimate  interests  of  the 
U.S.  domlciliaries.  For  the  protection  of 
these  interests,  the  UJ3.  Government 
should  have  power,  if  it  deems  it  proper, 
to  forbid  the  recognition  in  our  courts 
of  Judgments  rendered  in  a  foreign  coim- 
try which  has  committed  Itself  to  the 
enforcement  of  Jurisdictionally  Improper 
judgments.  This  bill  would  give  our  Gov- 
ernment such  power. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  along  with  an  article  by 
Kurt  H.  Nadelmann,  reprinted  from  the 
April  1969,  issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, which  provides  further  bau:kground 
on  this  problem: 

Thx  Common  Market  Judgments  Conven- 
tion AND  a  Hagtte  Contkkece  Rscommen- 

dation:  What  Steps  Next? 

(Kurt  H.  Nadelmann* ) 

(A  convention  recently  signed  by  the  for- 
eign mlnlstera  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries threatens  to  extend  over  a  wide  area  the 
enforceability  of  Judgments  rendered  at  Ju- 
risdictionally Improper  fora.  The  history  cf 
this  convention  is  Intertwined  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International  Law  to  restrict  the  effect  of 
such  Judgments  to  assets  in  the  country  of 
rendition.  Dr.  Nadelmann  examines  the  his- 
tory of  the  Common  Market  Convention  and 
of  the  Hague  Conference  Recommendation 
which  attempts  to  deal  with  it.  He  concludes 
that  the  protection  of  Americans  with  assets 
abroad  requires  that  the  traditionally  liberal 
reoognltlon  policies  of  the  individual  states 
be  replaced  by  a  more  restrictive  and  partlo- 
ularlzed  approach  administered  by  the  fed- 
eral governmental.) 

The  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Private  International  Law.  held  in 
October  1968,  adopted  a  "Recommendation 
Relating  to  the  Connection  Between  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement 
of  Foreign  Judgments  in  Civil  and  Commer- 
cial Bdattera  and  the  Supplementary  Proto- 
col."' The  reader  of  the  Recommendation 
win  find  Its  contents  as  mysterious  as  its 
title.  The  central  issue  Is  a  still  unresolved 
clash  between  the  six  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Conununlty  and  the  "outside 
world"  over  the  enforcement  of  foreign  Judg- 
ments— a  question  which  may  seriously  affect 
the  Interests  of  Americans  with  assets  abroad. 
This  comment  will  provide  the  background 
of  the  present  situation  and  suggest  the 
course  which  the  United  States  should  now 
foUow. 

In  late  1964.  experts  from  the  EEC  pub- 
lished a  draft  Convention  on  Jurisdiction  and 
Recognition  of  Judgments  which  they  had 
prepared  for  the  needs  of  the  Community.* 
By  the  provisions  of  this  draft,  certain  juris- 
dictional bases  were  not  to  be  used  In  suits 
against  domlciliaries  of  any  of  the  member 
states.  The  forbidden  bases  were:  the  na- 
tionality of  the  i^alntlff,  available  under  the 
law  of  Prance  and  Luxembourg;*  the  demiclle 
of  the  plaintiff,  available  against  nonresi- 
dents in  Dutch  law;  <  and  the  presence  of 
assets  when  used  to  obtain  a  judgment  not 
limited  to  the  value  of  the  assets  in  the  forum 
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state,  available  against  nonresidents  in 
German  law.'  The  draft  allowed  use  of  these 
bases  of  jiu-lsdlctlon  in  suits  against  non- 
domiciUarles  of  the  EEC.  All  Judgm«ita  ren- 
dered In  one  sute  had  to  be  enforced  \n  the 
other  states  imlees  the  jurisdictional  basis 
asserted  violated  the  provisions  of  the  draft.* 
If  adopted,  the  draft  would  have  extended 
over  a  wide  area  the  enforceability  of  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  nondomldllarlea  at 
jurlsdlcttonaUy  Improper  fora. 

The  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Hague 
Conference  convened  in  April  1966  to  com- 
plete work  on  a  Convention  on  Reoognltlon 
and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Judgments.  A 
multilateral  treaty  of  a  special  type  was  con- 
templated. AU  the  basic  provisions  would  be 
In  the  resulting  Convention,  but  the  Conven- 
tion would  become  effective  between  two 
ratifying  states  only  if  they  concluded  a  sup- 
plementary bilateral  agreement  to  that  ef- 
fect. Such  supplementary  agreements,  how- 
ever, could  not  depart  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  except  in  certain  specified 
particulars.^  The  idea  was  to  preserve  freedom 
of  choice  of  treaty  partnera  and  stUl  to  unify 
the  law  of  recognition.* 

At  the  Extraordinary  Session  the  Common 
Market  states  demanded  that  the  Convention 
allow  regional  groups  to  conclude  their  own 
agreements  without  being  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention.  The  other  states 
desired  safeguards  from  abuse  of  this  free- 
dom. In  "Working  Paper  No.  30"  •  the  dele- 
gations from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  proposed  that  the  Convention 
Include  a  provision  on  Jurisdictionally  im- 
proi>er  fora.  Judgments  rendered  without  an 
adequate  jurisdictional  base  were  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  value  of  the  assets  In  the  country 
of  rendition,  and  were  not  to  be  enforceable 
outside  the  forum  state.  Over  this  proposal 
a  crisis  developed.  In  a  dramatic  night  ses- 
sion. It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  prob- 
lem of  jurisdictionally  Improper  fora  to  a 
S]}eclal  Commission.  Meanwhile  the  Conven- 
tion drafted  at  the  Session  >•  would  not  be 
op»en  for  signature." 

Before  the  Special  CommlssioQ  met  In  Oc- 
tober 1966,  the  experts  who  had  drafted  the 
Common  Market  Convention  had  their  own 
meeting.  They  did  not  change  the  basic 
scheme  of  their  draft,  but  they  added  a  new 
provision:  article  59  This  article  allowed 
each  of  the  six  states  individually  to  agree 
with  nonmember  states  not  to  enforce 
against  domldllartes  of  such  states  judg- 
ments rendered  at  jurisdictionally  Improper 
fora.  Tlie  new  provision  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hague  Conference  Special 
Commission.  At  the  meeting  of  the  ^>eclal 
ConunlBslon  the  delegates  drafted  a  Supple- 
mentary Protoccd."  The  Protocol  lists  juris- 
dictionally imprt^jer  fora  and  provides  that 
judgments  rendered  at  such  fora  shall  be 
denied  extraterritorial  recognition.  Disagree- 
ment existed  on  whether  the  Supplementary 
Protocol  should  be  mandatory  ^or  signers  of 
the  Hague  Convention,  but  the  Common 
Market  group  was  able  to  obtain  a  majority 
In  support  of  Its  view  that  the  Protocol 
should  not  be  binding.  The  delegate  from  the 
United  States,  joined  by  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Sweden,  formally  re- 
served the  right  to  reopen  the  question.** 

Somewhat  later,  the  Conunon  Market  ex- 
perts made  a  change  In  new  article  69  of 
their  draft.  Signatories  could  still  promise 
other  states  that  foreign  Judgments  obtained 
at  jurisdictionally  Improper  fore  would  not 
be  enforced,  but  the  promise  had  to  be  part 
of  a  convention  on  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  judgments. "  As  amended,  the  Con- 
vention on  Jurisdiction  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Judgments  in  ClvU  and  Commercial 
Mattere  was  signed  In  Brussels  by  the  for- 
eign minlstere  of  the  statee  forming  the 
EEC  on  September  27,  1988, "  just  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Eleventh  Session 
of    the    Hague    Conference.    "Hirough    this 
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^tjgning  the  Common  Market  C<»ventlon 
took  precedence  over  the  Supplementary 
Protocol  where  the  two  conflicted." 

At  the  Eleventh  Session,  inr  question  of 
the  relation  between  the  Supplementary 
Protocol  and  the  Hague  Conference  Conven- 
tion, which  had  been  placed  on  the  agenda 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Fourth  Committee,  presided 
over  by  Judge  Andr4  Panchaud  of  Switzer- 
land, who  has  also  chaired  the  meeting  of 
the  Special  Commission.  When  the  subject 
came  up,  the  discussion  quickly  became 
bogged  down  in  debate  over  a  procedural 
point  and  the  meeting  was  finaUy  adjourned 
to  give  the  delegations  time  for  Informal 
contacts. 

PoUtlcally,  the  situation  was  confused  and 
confusing.  Under  article  63  of  the  Common 
Market  Convention  new  members  of  the  EEC 
are  obliged  to  accept  the  Convention  as  the 
basis  for  their  own  duty  under  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  to  facUltate  enforcement  of  judg- 
ments rendered  by  other  member  states. 
When  the  Convention  was  signed  In  Brus- 
sels, the  foreign  ministers  of  every  state  ex- 
cept France  proixjeed  that  negotiations  be 
suggested  to  states  which  had  sought  mem- 
bership in  the  Community  so  that  their  ac- 
cession to  the  Cmiventlon  might  be  pre- 
pared." The  states  mvcdved — the  United 
Kingdom,  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Ireland — 
thus  were  placed  in  a  special  dilemma  over 
the  Protocol  issue.  If  the  Protocol  were  bind- 
ing, then  they  would  not  be  able  to  use  the 
Hague  Convention  if  they  subsequently  be- 
came members  of  the  Common  Blarket.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Common  Market  scheme 
would  reqiUre  them  to  enforce  judgments 
obtained  in  other  EEC  states  even  though 
the  forum  was  jurisdictionally  improper 
and  enforcement  would  violate  natural  jus- 
tice under  their  domestic  law.  Furthermore, 
the  Protocol  would  protect  them  If  they  re- 
mained outside  the  Common  Market. 

An  examination  of  the  individual  positions 
of  the  six  Common  Market  states,  moreover, 
fumiabes  an  all  but  unlfc»m  picture.  The 
case  of  Italy  Is  particularly  striking.  Juris- 
dictionally Improper  fora  are  not  used  m 
Italy  except  on  a  retaliatory  basis."  Italy 
thus  has  an  established  policy,  yet  under  the 
Constitution  now  signed  Italian  courts  m\ist 
enforce  judgments  rendered  at  an  improper 
forum.  A  question  of  constitutionality  may 
arise.  As  for  Belgium,  in  a  celebrated  case  the 
highest  coxirt  of  the  land  denied  recognition 
to  a  French  judgment  rendered  against  a 
non-resident  Englishman  on  the  jurisdic- 
tional basis  of  the  plaintiff's  French  nation- 
ality.'* And  at  the  Extraordinary  Session  In 
1966,  the  Belgian  delegate  sided  with  the 
"outside  world"  In  the  confrontation  over 
"Working  Paper  No.  30."  ••  French  courts  do 
not  recognize  foreign  judgments  rendered  on 
the  jurisdictional  basis  of  presence  of  as- 
sets.*' and  In  the  recently  concluded  treaty 
between  France  and  Austria  the  defendant 
Is  given  the  rl^t  to  appear  in  the  Austrian 
court  to  limit  the  court's  jurisdiction  to  as- 
sets in  Austria  when  iiK'esenoe  of  assets  Is 
the  basis  for  assumption  of  jurisdiction." 
Even  the  position  of  Germany,  seeming  pro- 
moter of  the  Common  market  scheme.*  Is 
equivocal.  By  the  German  treaties  with  Bel- 
glum  and  the  Netherlands  extraterritorial 
effect  is  given  to  German  Judgments  ren- 
dered on  the  basis  of  mere  presence  of  assets, 
but  the  condition  Is  Imposed  that  the  de- 
fendant not  have  been  domiciled  In  the  oth- 
er coimtry:  and  German  domlcUlartes  have 
the  same  proteotlon  from  poaslUe  extra- 
territorial use  of  Judgments  obtained  In  Bel- 
glum  or  the  Netbeclands  on  a  forum  arrttit 
basis.**  Nothing  In  the  attitude  of  Luxem- 
bourg suggests  that  It  oould  have  favored 
the  scheme.  But  even  assuming  a  perfect  ac- 
cord among  the  experts,  the  appearance  in 
the  Common  Market  Convention  of  article 
M  la  proof  of  second  thoughts  by  at  least 
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wme  of  tb«  govammenta  Invcdved.  The  fact 
ramatna,  however,  that  the  preaaiire  comlxig 
trom  ttoe  Conventlon'a  scheme  has  been 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Individual 
•tataa  prepared  to  negotiate  agreements  un- 
der article  50. 

Some  of  the  Common  Market  states,  it  ap- 
pears, are  quite  ready  to  i»x>ceed  with  im- 
gottatlons  under  article  69.  At  the  Hague 
Oonfennce  It  became  known  that  Oormany 
and  Norway  have  negotiated  a  convention 
and  that  the  contents  of  the  Supplementary 
Protocol  are  Incorporated  In  the  draft.* 
Britain  and  the  Common  Market  countries 
would  both  profit  from  an  article  S9  agree- 
ment, and  that  procedure  la  facilitated  by  the 
existence  of  Brltlab  treaties  on  recognition  of 
Judgments  with  France.  Belgium,  West  Oar- 
many,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands."  Tlte 
special  situations  have  been  pointed  out  to 
■how  that  the  problems  faced  by  states  out- 
Bide  the  EEC  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 
Indeed,  the  Common  Market  Convention  It- 
self does  not  treat  all  other  coimtrles  alike.  A 
(dause  In  the  Convention  nql^tnlTrt  for  Swiss 
nationals  the  protection  which  they  have 
imder  the  Ftanco-Swlss  treaty  of  1868.*  Kren 
If  political  considerations  were  not  Involved, 
a  basis  for  concerted  action  by  the  outsiders 
thus  would  be  dlfllcult  to  find. 

The  situation  at  the  saaalon  was  such  that, 
for  one  reaaon  or  another,  many  of  the  dele- 
gations did  not  look  forward  to  a  confronta- 
tion reqvilrlng  th«n  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
binding  character  ot  the  Supplementary 
Protocol.  And  for  their  own  reasons  the  Com- 
mon Market  delegations  let  It  be  known  that 
they  were  willing  to  vote  for  a  strong  recom- 
mendation In  favor  at  use  of  the  Supplemen- 
tary Protocol  by  the  men^ber  governments. 
The  lines  for  a  compromise  were  thus  pretty 
mil  drawn.  With  the  help  of  the  President 
of  the  Conf»ence  Session  and  of  the  Oom- 
mlttea  Chairman,  the  text  of  a  recommenda- 
tloQ  wa^  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Conference  as  a  Joint  pn^xseal  by  the  delega- 
tions of  all  six  Cocnmon  Market  sUtes,  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  The  Conference 
approved  the  Recommendation  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  Recommendation  states  that  the 
Kleventh  Session  is  "|c]onvlnced  that  cer- 
tain grounds  of  Jurisdiction  can  only  ex- 
ceptionally Justify  the  International  recogni- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Judgments  and  that 
thla  Is  particxilarly  so  where  treaty  relations 
exist  regarding  such  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment," and  makes  three  suggestions.  Tlie 
member  states  should  sign  and  ratify  the 
Convention  and  the  Supplementary  Protocol 
almultaneoudy.  States  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  cannot  sign  and  ratify 
the  Supplementary  Protocol  should  take  Its 
provlsloDS  Into  account  in  any  supplemen- 
tary agreements  that  they  conclude  to  hriag 
the  Convention  Into  force.  Any  member  state 
which  Is  already  bound  by  an  existing  con- 
vention not  In  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  Protocol  should  take  all  poaalble  steps 
permitted  within  the  existing  treaty  obllga- 
Uona  to  comply  with  those  prlndplea.  Vor 
the  Hague  Conference  the  Issue  has  been 
doeed  with  the  vote  on  the  Recommenda- 
tion. The  Hague  Conference  Convention  and 
the  Supplementary  Protocol,  two  separate 
documents,  are  open  for  signature.  The  fate 
ct  the  Instruments  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

However  encouraging  the  unanimous  vote 
on  the  Recommendation,  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  Common  Market  Convention  has 
not  been  removed.  Once  the  Convention 
takes  effect.  United  States  domlclllarles  and 
others  with  assets  In  the  Common  Market 
area,  run  the  risk  that  tonim  shopping  will 
be  used  and  that  a  Judgment  obtained 
against  them  in  one  state  on  a  Jurlsdlctl(»i- 
ally  Improper  basis  will  be  enfMced  auto- 
matically m  the  other  states.  Legitimate  In- 
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tereets  can  be  seriously  damaged.  This  threat 
cannot  be  Ignored. 

Ttadltkmally,  American  courts  have  had  a 
liberal  poUey  on  recognition  of  foreign  Judg- 
ments. This  fact  Is  well  known  around  the 
Hague  Conference.  TbB  Uniform  Foreign 
Mcuey-Judgmenta  Recognition  Act,"  an 
expreasl<Mi  of  this  policy,  was  aTtunnfl  the  ma- 
terials used  by  the  EUkgue  Confwence  !n 
preparing  Its  own  C<mventlon.  In  some  quar- 
ters abroad,  the  belief  Is  held  that  the 
policy  Is  not  subject  to  change  and  Is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  national  authcrltles. 
Unclear  Ideas  about  the  dlatrlbutloD  of 
powers  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  assump- 
tion. Like  any  other  country,  the  United 
States  can  protect  the  Interests  of  its 
domlclllarles  abroad.  In  a  large  number  of 
foreign  countries,  the  recognition  of  foreign 
Judgments  Is  made  dependent  upon  exist- 
ence of  a  treaty.  Should  this  kind  of  a  step 
be  desirable,  \mder  the  Cooatitittlon  of  the 
United  States  the  Congress  would  have  am- 
ple power  to  pass  such  a  statute  In  aid  of  the 
Presldentii  treaty-making  power.  Tlie  same 
Act  could,  as  In  other  nations,  authorize 
the  Executive  to  grant  exceptions  from  the 
treaty  requirement  in  stated  situations. 
Judgments  from  countries  which  have  a 
liberal  recognition  policy  and  do  not  apply 
a  scheme  like  that  of  the  Commoo  Market 
Convention  would  not  have  to  be  affected.  A 
better  balance  of  interests  wotild  be  a^ileved; 
pressures  c(»nlng  from  the  Common  Market 
Convention  scheme  would  be  countered. 

Solid  practical  reaeons  can  be  advanced 
In  supp<7t  of  a  change  In  policy.  Non-recog- 
nltlon  of  American  Judgments  abroad  la  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  To  begin  a 
short  8^^^vey  with  the  law  in  the  Common 
Market  states.  American  Judgments  are  not 
enforceable  In  the  Netherlands  because  Its 
law  requires  existence  of  a  treaty;  <■  they 
are  reexamined  as  to  their  merits  in  Belglimi, 
where  the  law  makes  the  grant  of  conclusive 
effect  dependent  upon  existence  of  a  treaty,*" 
they  are  subject  to  a  statutory  reciprocity  re- 
quirement In  Germany — a  teet  often  dlfllcult 
to  satisfy  in  foreign  courts  not  operating 
on  the  basis  of  stare  decisis;  *^  and  they 
are  by  statute  subject  to  reexamination  in 
Italy  if  rendered  by  default.^  In  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  a  treaty  Is  needed  for  en- 
forcement." In  the  rest  of  Western  Europe, 
as  well  as  In  Latin  America,  the  situation 
does  not  differ  substantially."  As  for  Canada, 
under  the  Code  of  Quebec,  any  defense  which 
might  have  been  set  up  to  the  original  action 
may  be  pleaded  against  Judgments  rendered 
outside  Canada;  "  and.  In  some  other  prov- 
inces, conclusive  effect  Is  withheld  aa  weU." 

Redress  cannot  be  obtained  effectively  by 
action  of  individual  states  of  the  union. 
Assuming  the  unproductive  reciprocity  re- 
quirement, unfair  to  the  individual  litigant." 
were  introduced  by  all  or  most  states" — It 
can,  it  would  seem,  be  done  without  raising 
constitutional  problems  unless  Hilton  v. 
Ouyot*  is  overruled — the  scheme  of  the 
Common  Market  Convention  would  not  be 
reached  by  such  a  step.  More  radical,  individ- 
ualized steps  would  have  to  be  taken,  which 
would  be  out  of  bounds  for  the  states  because 
they  wotild  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  by  the  national  government." 
Furthermore,  concerted  action  by  the  states 
la  not  easy  to  achieve.  Only  a  response  com- 
ing from  the  entire  natl<m  has  a  good  chance 
of  being  effective. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  from  Its  busi- 
nessmen, after  a  fuU  study  of  the  situation  " 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  passed  legisla- 
tion authoridng  treaty  negotiations  and  giv- 
ing the  executive  power  to  bar  recognition 
proceedings  for  Judgments  from  countries 
denying  substantial  reciprocity  to  Judgments 
from  the  d(»nestlc  courts."  Except  for  the 
new  complications,  the  scheme  has  worked 
extremely  well.*  The  United  States  has  been 
slower  in  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  sltua- 
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tlon.  The  Untform  Act  of  isaa  was  prepared 
by  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Iaws 
because  codification  of  the  domestic  law  on 
recognition  can  facilitate  enforcement  of 
domestic  Judgments  in  foreign  countries 
having  the  reciprocity  requirement,**  and 
benefits  were  expected  from  the  example 
set."  In  light  of  the  most  recent  events,  a 
more  dynamic  approach  has  become  neces- 
sary. Action  In  the  form  of  federal  legisla- 
tion on  recognition  of  foreign  Judgments 
seems  to  be  called  for. 

The  way  for  International  developments,  of 
course,  remains  open.  Whether  the  Hague 
Convention  and  the  Suppleotientary  Protocol 
wiu  be  used  and.  in  particular,  whether 
Common  market  states  will  use  them.  Is  one 
of  the  many  unknown  factors. 

Moreover,  a  Common  Market  state  ready 
to  avail  Itself  of  article  69  of  the  Common 
Market  Convention  need  not  act  through  the 
Hague  Conference  Convention.  Any  bilateral 
treaty  concluded  with  a  third  state  may  In- 
clude the  promise  the  foreign  Judgments 
rendered  at  a  Jurladlctlonally  Improper  forum 
will  not  be  recognised.  The  question  of  In- 
terest to  the  United  States  Is  whether  the 
United  States  is  considered  a  potential  treaty 
partner  and  by  which  of  the  states.  Without 
Inqulrlee  this  cannot  be  known.  As  far  as 
the  United  States'  own  view  Is  concerned.  If 
an  anti-treaty  policy  was  followed  in  the 
past."  the  participation  of  American  delega- 
tions In  the  preparation  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention and  the  Protocol  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest a  change  of  mind." 

The  unanimous  vote  on  the  Recommenda- 
tion at  the  recent  session  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference facilitates  exploratory  talks  M^rnnTig 
the  member  governments.  It  is  hoped  that 
full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  climate 
created.  In  the  case  of  the  Conunon  Market 
states,  mutual  Interest  seems  to  suggest 
early  contracts.  If  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  before  the  Common  Market  Convention 
takes  effect,  negotiations  are  likely  to  be- 
come more  dllBeult.  But  the  problem  created 
by  the  Common  Market  scheme  is  not  the 
only  one  reqtiirlng  attention.  Agreements 
with  other  nations  are  no  less  desirable. 
Their  negotiation  may  establish  a  general 
pattern. 

A  major  new  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  Is  called  for.  The 
work  is  likely  to  go  on  for  some  time.  The 
t3rpe  of  project  involved  cannot  be  carried 
out  effectively  by  services  charged  with  the 
dally  operation  of  government  business. 
Proper  arrangements  must  be  made,  and  this 
is  no  minor  aspect  of  the  problem.  But  a 
number  of  approaches  can  be  thought  of,  and 
a  discussion  at  this  place  would  serve  no  good 
purpose. 

The  recent  events  on  the  International 
level  suggest  all  manner  of  comment.  A 
"philosophical"  ai^roach  may  be  the  most 
constructive.  Ever  since, .  for  still  unclear 
reasons."  the  Jurisdictional  basis  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  plaintiff  was  put  Into  the 
Code  Napoleon,  the  field  of  recognition  of 
foreign  Judgments  has  been  one  of  extraor- 
dinary events.  Countermeasures  were  tak- 
en but  some  of  these  measures  added  to  the 
difficulties  and  the  whole  field  became  fro- 
zen. The  moet  recent  episode,  apparently  the 
escalation  of  an  Idea  not  fully  considered  at 
the  outset."  should  perhaps  not  be  over- 
dramatized.  A  Protocol  of  obvious  scholarly 
and  praotloal  value  has  been  produced  and 
the  Recommendation  stating  that  "certain 
grounds  of  Jurisdiction  can  only  exc^ytlon- 
ally  Justify  the  international  recognition  and 
enforoement  of  Judgments"  la  useful,  too.  If 
a  common  effc^  is  made,  conditions  In  a  field 
long  ready  for  a  deanlng-up  oporatlon  may 
well  lsq>rove. 

VOOTNORS 

*  Research  Scholar  Emeritus.  Harvard  Law 
School. 

The  views  here  expressed  are  the  author's 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the 
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Uaiied  States  Oovemment  or  ol  btbar  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Eleventh  Session  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

>  The  Recommendation  appears  under  B  II 
In  the  Final  Act  of  the  Eleventh  Session, 
reprinted  in  16  Am.  J.  Comp.  L.  602   (1968). 

'Directorate  on  Harmonization  of  Laws. 
General  Directorate  on  Competition,  EEC 
Ck>mmlsslon,  Draft  Convention  Relating  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,  the  Recognition 
and  Enforcement  of  Decisions  in  Civil  and 
Commercial  Matters  and  the  Enforcement  of 
Public  Documents.  Documents  No.  1437/IV/ 
64,  1966  Rabkls  Z  694,  i  Rivasta  oi  ddutto 
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(1965) .  translated  In  2  CCH  Comic.  Mkt.  Rsp. 
f  6003  ( 1965 ) ;  see  Hay.  The  Common  Market 
Preliminary  Draft  Convention  on  the  Recog- 
nition and  Enforcement  of  Judgments — Some 
Considerations  of  Policy  and  Interpretation, 
16  Am.  J.  COMF.  L.  149  (1968) . 

'C.  Civ.  art.  14  (1804)    (France);  C.  Oiv. 
art.  14  (1807)   (Lux.).  Dates  of  foreign  codes 
herein   are   those   of   the   earliest   codes  In 
which  the  provisions  referred  to  appeared. 
Provisions  have  not   been  amended   unless 
Indicated. 
«C.  Civ.  Pao.  art.  126(3)    (1838). 
•ZPO  !23  (1877.  as  republished  In  1960). 
*  See  Nadelmann.  JurisdictionaUy  Improper 
Fora  in   Treaties  on  Recognition  of  Judg- 
ments:     The    Common    Market    Draft,    (TZ 
COLOM.  L.  Rxv.  995.  1000  (1967). 

'  See  Nadelmann  &  von  Mehren,  The  ex- 
traordinary Session  of  the  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law,  60  Am.  J.  IktI. 
L.  803,  804  (1966). 

■  Some  co\intrles  prefer  the  old-type  bilat- 
eral convention,  with  the  Hague  Convention 
used  as  a  model.  See,  e.g..  Letter  from  tb.e 
Department  of  Justice  of  Switzerland  to  the 
Permanent  Bureau  of  the  Hague  Confei«nce, 
Blay  3,  1968. 

•The  text  of  "Working  Paper  No.  80"  ap- 
pears in  Nadelmann,  The  Outer  World  and 
the  Common  Market  Exports'  Draft  Conven- 
tion on  Recognition  of  Judgments,  6  Comm. 
Mkt.  L.  Rbv.  409,  419-20  (1968) . 

>*  Draft  Convention  on  the  Recognition 
and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Judgments  in 
Civil  and  Commercial  Matters,  reprinted  In 
16  Am.  J.  COMP.  L.,  362  (1967) . 

"  See  Nadelmann  tc  von  Mehren,  supra  note 
7.  at  806.  Publication  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Session  Is  In  preparation. 

"The  text  of  the  Protocol  i^ipears  in  16 
Am.  J.  CoMP.  369  (1967) . 

"  The  delegates  from  France  and  Germany 
abstained  from  the  vote.  5ee  de  Winter,  Ex- 
cessive Jurisdiction  in  Private  International 
Law,  17  INT-L  &  CoMP.  L.Q.  706,  714  (1968) ; 
Kearney,  Progress  Report — International 
Unification  of  Private  Law,  23  Rxcord  or 
N.Y.C3.A.  220,  230-32  (1968).  The  minutes 
will  be  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Session,  which  Is  In  preparation. 
"Article  69  reads: 

This  Convention  sets  no  obstacle  to  a  com- 
mitment by  a  Contracting  State  toward  a 
third  State  under  the  terms  of  a  convention 
on  recognition  and  enforcement  of  judgments 
not  to  recognize  a  decision,  especially  one 
rendered  In  another  Contracting  State, 
against  a  defendant  domiciled  or  habitually 
resident  in  the  territory  of  a  third  Stete  If, 
In  the  case  contemplated  in  Article  4,  the 
decision  could  be  based  only  on  a  Jurisdic- 
tional basis  listed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  3  [the  bases  not  allowed  against  dom- 
Icillarlee  of  the  Common  Market]. 

Convention  Concemant  la  Competence  Ju- 
dlclalre  et  1'  Exteution  des  Decisions  en  Ma- 
ti6re  Civile  et  Commerclale  (ed.  Consell  des 
Commtmaut^  Europ^nnes,  Bnixelles,  un- 
dated) (official  print)  (unofficial  translation) 
(emphasis  added) .  An  unofficial  translation  is 
given  in  2  CCH  Comm.  Mkt.  Rxp.  1  6003 
(1968). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

u  Sec  Bmx.  Sua.  Oommuihtum.  Nov.  1068, 
at  33-33. 

"  The  Protocol  applies  "subject  to  the  i>ro- 
vlstons  of  existing  Conventions  relating  to 
the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  Judg- 
ments." 

"Information  supplied  to  author  by  the 
Services  of  the  EEC. 

"C.  Pao  Civ.  art.  4(4)  (1042);  M.  Cap- 
PXLLcin  &  J.  Pxanxo,  Civn.  PaociDTm  nr 
Italy  |  4.06(1)   (H.  Smlt  ed.  1966). 

"MfloTchurch  et  cle  v  Compagnle  Mari- 
time Frangaise,  [1904]  Paslcrlsle  Beige  I  293. 
319,  [1904]  Belglque  Judiclalre  1329.  1346, 
I  RzvxTK  oE  oitorr  intkxnationai.  pxivt  166 
(1906)  (Cass.Sech.). 

"  See  de  Winter,  supra  note  13,  at  711,  714. 

*i  See  P.  Hxazoa,  Civn.  PwocKom*  ot 
Fbanck  680-90  (1067) .  See  alK)  von  Mehren  & 
Trautman.  Recognition  of  Foreign  Adfudica- 
tions:  A  Survey  and  a  Suggested  Approach. 
81  Hasv.  L.  Rxv.  1601.  1613  (1968). 

"  Convention  of  July  16.  1966,  on  Recogni- 
tion and  Enforcement  of  Judgments  art.  11 
(3),  [1967]  BimdesgesetzbUtt  No.  268 
(Aust.) ,  French  text  In  66  Rxvox  csitiqux  dx 
DKoiTE  nrncaNATtONAi.  ptavt  818  (1967). 

"See  Nadelmann.  supra  note  6.  at  1000' 
n.37. 

"  Id.  at  1018. 

"Like  other  Scandinavian  countries,  Nor- 
way uses  the  presence  of  assets  Jurisdiction 
of  the  German  type.  C.  Civ.  Pro.  {  32  (1916) ; 

P.   AI7GDARL,   NOBSK   CiVILPBOBXSS   16l    (3d   Cd. 

1961)  :  cf.  R.  OiNSBuao  tc  A.  BaozxLim,  Civn, 
Pbocedokx  in  Swxdxn  159  (1964);  A.  Philip. 
Amxxican-Danish  Pbivatx  Intxrnational 
Law  26  (1967).  Norway  also  does  not  allow 
recognition  of  foreign  Judgments  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty.  C.  Civ.  Pao.  S  167;  P.  Auo- 
OAHL,  supra,  at  151.  Both  facts  strengthen 
Norway's  bargaining  position. 

=»A.  DicKT  &  J.  Moaais,  Thx  Contlict  or 
Laws  970  (8th  ed.  1967) .  These  treaties  con- 
tain nothing  to  protect  United  Kingdom 
domlclliaries  from  the  consequences  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Ccnnmon  Market  Convention, 
nor  are  Common  Market  residents  protected 
from  possible  extraterritorial  use  of  Judg- 
ments obtained  In  the  United  Kingdom 
which  should  have  local  restriction.  Scottish 
law  allows  attachment  od  fundandam  juria- 
dictionem,  which  can  lead  to  an  in  personam 
Judgment.  See  A.  Amton,  Privatx  Imtkbna- 
TiOMAL  Law  106-07  (1067) .  Moreover.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  United  States,  In  personam 
Jiuisdlctlon  may  be  obtained  by  personal 
service  on  a  transient — a  basis  of  Jurisdiction 
unknown  In  the  civil  law  and  today  consid- 
ered undesirable  In  the  common  law  coun- 
tries. See  G.  Chxshibx.  Pkivatx  Intxxna- 
noNAL  Law  648  (7th  ed.  1966) ;  von  Mehren 
&  Trautman,  supra  note  21,  at  1616;  cf.  Uin- 
rOSM  FOKEIGK  Momxt-Jodgmknts  Rsoooni- 
TioN  Act  S  4(b)  (6) .  Both  means  of  obtaining 
Jurisdiction  are  Included  In  the  list  of  "Im- 
proper Jurisdictional  bases"  In  the  Supple- 
mentary Protocol. 

"  Common  Market  Convention,  supra  notes 
14  and  16,  art.  68;  see  Treaty  on  Jurisdiction 
and  Enforcement  of  Judgments  in  Civil  Mat- 
ters Between  France  and  Switzerland,  June 
16,  1869,  art.  I,  In  JotnufAL  du  dboit  interna- 
tional PRiv*.  2  Tables  Oen6ralee  1874-1904, 
at  388  (1905). 

"This  act  has  been  enacted  In  California, 
Illinois.  Maryland,  Massachusetts  (with  reci- 
procity requirement),  Michigan,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

»C.  Civ.  Peo.  art.  431(1)  (1838);  see  R. 
KOLLZWUN,  American -Dtttch  Private  Inter- 
national Law  34  (2d  ed.  1061) .  See  generally 
Smlt,  International  Res  Judicata  in  the 
Netherlands:  A  Comparative  Analysis,  16 
BcrPALO  Law  Rev.  168  (1066). 

"Code  Judicaixe  art.  670  (1067)  (for- 
merly Law  on  Jurisdiction  of  1876.  art.  10) ; 
see  Q.  VAN  Hecke,  Amerkan-Beloiaw  Private 
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Intermatiomal  Law  S9-40  (1068).  The  ease 
law  In  Luxembourg  Is  similar.  See  PeUns  ▼. 
Detllloux,  10  Pasl-crlale  Luxembouigbaolaa 
371  (Cour  SupMeure  (C.A.)  Apr.  30. 
1064) .  This  Is  no  longer  the  case  In  France. 
Nadelmann,  French  Courts  Reoognixe  For- 
eign Money-Judgments:  One  Down  and  More 
To  Oo,  13  AM.  J.  CoMP.  L.  73.  78  (1804). 

»  ZPO  i  828(1)  (6)  (1877.  as  republished  In 
1960);  see  Nadelmann,  Non- Recognition  of 
American  Money  Judgments  Abroad  and 
What  To  Do  AtKnit  It,  42  Iowa  L.  Rev.  336, 
262   (1067). 

«C.  Pro.  Cnr.  art.  780  (1042):  see  M.  Cap- 
pelletti  Se  J.  Ferillo,  supra  note  18,  1 14.13. 

"  See  P.  AnoDARL,  supra  note  26,  at  161;  H. 
ExK.  The  Swedish  Contlict  or  Law  88 
(1066) :  A.  Philip,  supra  note  26.  at  28. 

"  See  generally  Nadelmann.  supra  note  80. 

"  C.  Civ.  Pro.  art.  178  (1966) ;  see  J.  Castxl, 
Private  International  Law  271  (1960);  W. 
Johnson.  Contlict  op  Laws  766  (2d  ed. 
1962) . 

"See  J.  Castel.  supra  note  36.  at  384; 
Nadelmann,  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Judg- 
ments in  Canada,  38  Can.  B.  Rev.  68  (1960). 

"  The  requirement  is  criticized  In  Restate- 
ment (Second)  of  Contlict  ot  Laws  {  98. 
comment  e  (Proposed  Official  Draft  1067); 
H.  Goodrich,  Contlict  or  Laws  392  (4th  ed. 
1964) ;  von  Mehren  &  Trautman.  supra  note 
21,  at  1660-62. 

"  Reciprocity  has  been  required  by  statute 
In  Massachusetts  since  1066,  Mass.  Gen. 
Laws  Ann.  ch.  235,  {  23A  (Supp.  1069).  and 
In  New  Hampshire  since  1967,  NJB.  Rav.  Stat. 
Ann.  S  524:11  (Supp.  1067)  (limited  to  Ca- 
nadian Judgments). 

"169U.S.  113  (1806). 

"See  Zscherlng  v.  Miller.  880  VJO.  430 
(1068),  TMted  in  The  Supreme  Court,  1907 
Term,  83  Harv.  L.  Rev.  63,  238-46  (1068) ,  ai%d 
21  Vand  L.  Rev.  602  (1968) ;  cf.  Hill,  The  Law- 
Making  Power  of  the  Federal  Courts:  Consti' 
tutional  Preemption,  67  Colum.  L.  Rev.  1034. 
1066-67  (1967). 

*^  See  Foreign  Judgmrnts  (Reciprocal  Bn- 

FOBCXMXNT)      COMMITTEB     REPORT.     CMD.    NO. 

4313  (1032). 

"  Foreign  Judgments  (Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment) Act.  33  &  24  Geo.  8.  C.  13.  I  0.  at  181- 
62  (1033);  see  A.  Dicet  tc  J.  Morris,  supra 
note  26,  at  070. 

"  See  A.  Dicet  &  j.  Morris,  supra  note  36. 
at  070. 

"See  OB  Unit.  L.  Ann.  64  (1066)    (Com-    • 

mlssloners'  Prefatory  Note). 

"The  Canadian  Commissioners  produced 
a  similar  act  In  1964.  See  1964  PaocxxDiNas 
OT  THE  Commissioners  on  Unitormitt  of 
Legislation  in  Canada  107.  The  Swedish  gov- 
ernment has  ordered  an  Investigation  of  Ita 
law.  See  L.  Welamson,  Verkstaixiohet  av 
otxAndska  domar  40  (1968)  (Report  to  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  Sweden) . 

"When  the  Secretary  of  SUte  was  first 
approached  In  1874,  he  made  a  vague  refer- 
ence to  problems  created  by  the  federal  sys- 
tem. See  Nadelmann,  Ignored  State  interests: 
The  Federal  Government  and  International 
Efforts  To  Unify  RtUes  of  PHvate  Law,  lOa. 
U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  333  (1964) . 

"  The  change  in  approach  has  also  become 
evident  in  the  "neighboring"  field  of  Judi- 
cial assistance  to  foreign  courts.  See  Amram, 
United  States  RaUfleation  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention on  Service  of  Documents  At>road,  01 
Am.  J.  JxTj.  L.  1010  ( 10«7) . 

-See  H.  GATmXMR-TALLON.  RJKHXRCRES 
sua    LXS    ORIGINXS    OB    L'AXTTCLB    14    DO    COOB 

Civn.   (1064):  Nadelmann.  Book  Review.  14 
Am.  J.  Coicp.  L.  848  (1068) . 

"This  view  already  expressed  In  Nadd- 
mann,  supra  note  0,  at  418.  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  nothing  was  said  in  sup- 
port of  the  scheme. 
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A  RED  IS  A  RED:  OTTAWA  OR 
HAVANA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


aw  LoxnaiAN* 


IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Julv  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
23.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  suspect  role  of  Canada's  new  Red 
ambassador  in  the  recent  secret  trip  of 
Henry  Kissinger  to  Pddng  to  arrange 
President  mzon's  proposed  trip  to  Red 
China — Cohgussional  Record  27020. 

Recent  news  articles  have  proven  this. 
Current  political  attitudes  would  not  al- 
low our  ambassadors  to  visit  Havana — 
the  other  Red  Chinese  embassy  within 
100  miles  of  our  border. 

Circumstances  dictated  the  creation  of 
this  new  Commimlst  embassy  60  miles 
to  the  North.  Yet.  for  some  unknown 
reason,  our  people  have  not  accepted  the 
fact  that  regardless  of  where  our  am- 
bassadors go — Ottawa  or  Havana — they 
are  still  going  to  be  talking  to  Commu- 
nists— our  sworn  enemies  who  hate  the 
American  way  of  life. 

I  ask  that  related  news  articles  be 
inserted  at  this  point: 
[From  The  New  TorlL  TUnes.  July  28.  1971] 
UjS.  ahd  Chima  Au  Lzkelt  To  Dncusa 
Tmp   m   Ottawa 
(By   Tad   Szulc) 
Washinoton. — Diplomatic    discussions    in 
prepantlon  tor  President  NUon's  forthcom- 
ing visit  to  Peking  are  expected  to  be  wMi- 
ducted  mainly  through  the  Chinese  Embas- 
sy In  Canada,  Nixon  Administration  olllclals 
■aid  privately  today. 

They  said  the  arrival  In  Ottawa  last  Fri- 
day of  Ambassador  Huang  Hua,  who  la  a 
specialist  In  American  affairs,  offered  the 
best  opportunity  for  such  discussions. 

But  these  officials  pointed  out  that  the 
President's  representatives  might  on  ooca- 
•ton  use  channels  In  other  foreign  c^ltals 
where  contacts  might  be  possible  with  less 
public    notice. 

Information  <Hi  United  States  moves 
toward  both  the  Chinese  Communist  and 
Nationalist  Qovemments  has  been  emerg- 
ing only  from  conversations  with  Admlnis- 
'Tiatlon  officials  and  informed  foreign  diplo- 
mats. Officials  have  been  forbidden  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  In  public  since  President 
Nlzon  announced  only  July  16  that  he  would 
go  to  Peking. 

AimovracwMMXT  put  orr 
It  is  believed  that  no  American  official  has 
met  with  Mr.  Huang  since  his  arrival  In  Ot- 
tawa and  the  impression  here  ts  that  he 
would  be  given  tlma  to  sattle  down  before 
contacts  are  established. 

The  White  House  press  secretary.  Ronald 
L.  Zlegler,  said  today  that  United  States 
policy  on  Chinese  repreeentatlon  in  the 
United  Nations  would  be  aniumnoed.  "when 
leady,"  by  Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P. 
Bogen.  Both  Mr.  Zlegler  and  State  Depart- 
nv»wt  spokesmen  made  it  clear  that  the  an- 
nouncement was  quite  some  time  away. 

Other  oOelals  attributed  the  delay  In  the 
Announcement  to  the  failure  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  to  inform  the  United  States 
on  how  they  would  react  If  Communist 
China  U  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
in    the   taU. 

It  waa  understood  that  Mr.  Boger*  has 
held  two  unpublidaed  meetings  with  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Ambassador.  James  C. 
B.  Sben.  since  their  first  conference  on  July 
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19  after  the  Presidential  announcement  of 
the  Peking  trip. 

Concerning  the  contacts  with  the  Peking 
Oovemment,  officials  said  privately  that  It 
speared  likely  that  high-ranking  Admin- 
istration representatives  would  be  "commut- 
ing" to  Ottawa  for  meetings  with  Mr.  Huang. 

They  Indicated  that  It  was  unlikely  that 
the  contacts  with  Mr.  Huang  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Ambassador  In 
Ottawa.  Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  who  Is  not  a 
professional   diplomat. 
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(From  New  York  Times.  July  34.  1971] 
PsKHfO's  FnsT  Emvot  nr  Ottawa — 

HVAMO   HtTA 

(By  Frank  Chlng) 

Huang  Hua.  v^o  arrived  In  Ottawa  yester- 
day to  become  the  first  Chinese  Gommxinlst 
Ambassador  to  Canada,  Is  one  of  Peking's 
most  trusted  diplomats. 

Mr.  Huang,  who  Is  68  years  old,  has  been 
working  for  the  Communist  cause  for  over 
35  years,  since  the  time  he  was  a  student 
leader  In  Peking  In  the  nlneteen-thlrties.  The 
graying,  stocky  ambassador  comes  to  North 
America  after  having  served  In  Africa  for 
most  of  the  last  10  years.  He  was  ambassador 
to  Qhana  from  1960  to  1966  and  made  Accra 
Peking's  major  diplomatic  base  In  West 
Africa. 

Operating  from  Ghana,  he  was  able  to  gain 
diplomatic  recognition  for  his  Oovemment 
from  three  other  African  countries — Tan- 
ganyika, which  later  Joined  with  Zanzibar  to 
form  Tanzaxxla.  which  in  turn  recognized  the 
Peking  regime;  the  former  French  Congo,  and 
Dahomey. 

HAS  DKALT  WITH  WSSTKamSS 

Early  In  1966,  Mr.  Huang  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab  RepubUc. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  Culttiral  Revolution 
erupted  In  China  and  Chinese  ambassadors 
all  over  the  world  were  recalled  to  Peking — 
but  not  Ambassador  Hiiang.  By  leaving  him 
at  his  post,  Peking  gave  a  clear  sign  of  the 
confidence  that  the  Chinese  leadership  had 
In  ^^^"  and  of  the  Importance  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Huang,  who  q)eaks  English  fluently,  is 
experienced  In  dealing  with  Westerners.  He 
was  educated  In  the  American-supported 
Yenchlng  University  In  Peking  In  the  mid- 
1930*3.  When  the  Peking  Executive  Headquar- 
ters was  set  up  in  January,  1946,  to  oversee  a 
Nationalist-Communist  ceasefire  agreement, 
Mr.  Huang,  as  bead  of  the  Commvmlat  press 
section,  became  well  acquainted  with  many 
Western  newsmen. 

And  at  Panmunjom,  Korea.  In  1963,  he 
faced  the  Americans  In  tough  negotiations 
over  the  setting  up  of  a  political  conference 
after  the  Korean  armistice. 

When  the  Geneva  conference  on  Tndnohlna 
opened  In  AprU,  1964,  Mr.  Huang  accompanied 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  as  his  adviser  and 
spokesinan  of  the  Chinese  delegation. 

American  newsmen  and  others  who  knew 
him  In  his  role  as  spokesman  to  the  press 
during  World  War  n  foxmd  him  very  person- 
able and  agreeable.  One  American  correspond- 
ent recalls  that  Mr.  Huang  always  wanted  to 
read  dispatches  "Jurt  to  see  what  you  are 
writing,  not  for  censorship." 

Mr.  Huang  showed  a  harsher  personality  at 
Fanm\in)om.  Arthur  H.  Dean,  who  repre- 
sented the  United  Nations  Command  and 
the  United  States,  wrote  later  that  Mr.  Huang 
"habitually  called  me  a  capitalistic  crook, 
rapist,  thief,  robber  of  widows,  stealer  of 
pennies  from  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  mongrel 
of  uncertain  origin,  and  so  on  and  so  on." 
As  is  often  ths  case  with  Communist  dip- 
lomats, little  U  known  of  Mr.  Hitang's  per- 
sonal life.  Hs  Is  believed  to  have  been  bom 
In  Klangsa  Prortnos  of  a  poor  family.  His 
real  nam*  was  Wang  Ju-mel.  but,  for  reasons 
that  have  not  been  made  clear,  he  assumed 
ths  name  Buang  Hua  In  the  mld-thlrtlss. 


While  at  Tenchlng.  he  occupied  an  attic 
room  In  a  dormitory,  the  cheapest  student 
quarters  available.  When  he  was  in  bis 
thirties  he  was  known  to  have  been  married 
to  a  woman  described  as  "the  daughtar  of  an 
old  revolutionist."  but  no  more  Is  known 
about  her.  He  has  since  remarried. 

AXXXSTD   BT    NATIONALISTS 

Huang  Hua — the  name  Is  pronounced 
hwong-hwa — was  politically  active  as  a  stu- 
dent leader  In  Peking.  He  was  arrested  twice 
by  the  Nationalist  authorities,  once  In  late 
1936  and  again  in  March,  1936.  for  having 
taken  part  In  student  demonstrations. 

He  was  imprisoned  for  two  weeks  after  his 
second  arrest.  Several  months  after  his  re- 
lease, Mr.  Huang  left  for  the  Communist  base 
In  Yenan.  In  northwestern  China,  to  become 
the  Interpreter  of  Edgar  Snow,  the  American 
journalist.  Mr.  Snow's  wife.  Nym  Wales,  de- 
scribed Huang  Hua  at  the  time  as  being 
proud,  self-possessed,  discrete,  and  much  ad- 
mired for  his  courage. 

Mr.  Huang  may  well  have  to  draw  upon 
these  qualities  while  serving  In  Ottawa.  Pre- 
sumably, his  duties  will  Include  efforts  to 
gain  the  admission  of  his  Government  to  the 
United  Nations  and,  possibly.  Improvement 
of  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  diplomat  delayed  his  departure  for 
Canada  over  a  month,  possibly  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  President 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  adviser.  When  Mr. 
Kissinger  arrived  In  Peking  July  9  for  two 
days  <^  secret  talks.  Mr.  Huang  was  among 
those  at  the  airport. 

(From  the  Iilanchester  Union  Leader.  July  37, 

1971] 

Chou  Making  His  Dkmands 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washimoton. — Future  UJ3.  policy  toward 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  on  Tai- 
wan (Formosa)  appears  to  be  the  crudal  is- 
sue In  the  coming  preparation  talks  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  trip  to  Peking. 

Although  the  President  and  his  advisers 
aren  t  talking  about  it  In  public,  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  want  him  to  make  sev- 
eral changes  In  this  policy  before  his  trip  to 
Peking  early  next  year. 

Premier  Chou  En-Lal  made  this  dear  to 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  President's  chief 
foreign  policy  adviser,  during  their  meeting 
In  P^lng.  A  Kissinger  memorandum  to  the 
President  highlighted  Chou's  "suggestion" 
In  reporting  that  the  Red  Premier  put  the 
Taiwan  Issue  ahead  of  all  others,  Including 
the  withdrawal  of  VS.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Kissinger  was  told  that  the  President  could 
"clear  the  air"  for  his  trip  by  removing  all 
units  of  the  Seventh  VS.  Fleet  from  the  For- 
mosa Straits  and  by  cutting  back  on  mUltary 
aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government. 

It  was  Chou's  position.  Kissinger  stressed, 
that  the  VS.  should  end  its  naval  protection 
of  Taiwan  as  the  first  step  toward  a  normali- 
sation of  relations  since  the  connections  be- 
tween the  two  countries  had  been  disputed 
by  this  American  military  move. 

When  Kissinger  indicated  that  this  was  a 
matter  that  had  to  be  resolved  by  both  the 
White  Hoxise  and  Congress,  Chou  replied  that 
the  President  surely  must  have  the  power 
and  Influence  to  make  this  change  in  U.S. 
policy. 

Before  agreeing  to  make  the  joint  Peldng- 
Washlngton  announcement  of  the  President's 
trip  to  China,  Chou  demanded  and  received 
BUaslnger's  assurances  that  the  VS.  would 
support  Peking's  membership  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

As  to  the  position  the  UB.  takes  toward 
Nationalist  China  In  ths  UJT..  Chou  said  it 
dldnt  make  any  difference  to  his  govem- 
msnt  as  long  as  the  UjB.  backed  Peking's 
bid  for  membership  as  the  representative  to 
mainland  China. 
When  Kissinger  reported  that  public  opln- 
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Icm  in  the  U.S.  wouldn't  permit  a  dlitlomatlc 
break  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  govern- 
ment at  this  time.  Chou  indicated  that  this 
wasn't  necessary  or  being  requested  now. 

"What  my  government  wants  at  this  time 
Is  a  public  sign  that  the  VS.  Is  going  to  be- 
gin phasing  out  Its  military  help  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek,"  Chou  is  quoted  as  stating.  Chou 
then  pointed  out  that  this  could  be  done  by 
withdrawing  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  reduc- 
ing UjS.  military  aid. 

The  key  question — While  Chou  did  not 
suggest  the  proposed  changes  In  U.S.  policy 
as  a  condition  for  Peking's  Invitation  to  the 
President,  some  of  Nixon's  advisers  are  con- 
cerned that  they  might  beocxne  that  dtirlng 
the  coming  preparation  talks. 

Whether  President  Nixon  could  make  these 
changes  in  light  of  bis  pledgee  that  the  U.S. 
will  honor  all  of  its  commitments  to  Na- 
tlonaUst  China  is  a  debatable  question.  Until 
the  President  learns  more  about  Chou's  sug- 
gestion, he  Is  expected  to  do  nothing  that 
might  cause  the  Chiang  government  to  In- 
crease Its  opposition  to  his  proposed  trip  to 
Peking. 

Kissinger  and  Chou  also  agreed  that  fur- 
ther talks  regarding  the  Nixon  trip  would  be 
carried  on  at  Peking's  new  embassy  In  Ottawa 
by  Huang  Hua,  Communist  China's  first  Am- 
bassador to  Canada,  and  Dr.  Kissinger  or  one 
of  his  associates. 

One  of  Peking's  top  diplomats.  Htiang  is 
set  to  arrive  In  Canada  later  this  month 
traveling  via  Europe.  He  took  part  in  several 
of  the  talks  that  Chou  had  with  Kissinger. 

In  their  discussions  on  Vietnam.  Kissinger 
reported  that  Chou  Informed  blm  that  his 
government  was  pleased  with  President 
Nixon's  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  Chou  expressed  the  hope  that  most 
of  the  withdrawal  would  be  completed  before 
the  President  arrived  In  Peking. 

Note:  When  asked  about  China's  own  cul- 
tural revolution,  Chou  refK>rted  to  Kissinger; 
"It  Is  continuing,  like  the  revolution  In  your 
coimtry." 

Heavy  traffic — The  roads  to  Peking  could 
get  crowded  with  Democratic  Presidential 
hopefuls  before  President  Nixon  makes  his 
trip  to  China. 

At  least  three  possible  Democratic  presi- 
dential hopefuls — Senator  George  McOovern 
(SJ}.).  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (Mass.), 
and  former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
(Minn.) — are  seeking  permission  from  Pe- 
king to  visit  China  during  the  coming  year. 

Senator  McOovem  would  like  to  be  the 
flrst  to  visit  China.  He  sent  an  aide  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  Embassy  in  Canada  re- 
cently to  see  If  he  could  speed  up  approval 
of  his  request.  Hsu  Chung- fu,  the  Chinese 
charge  d'affaires,  promised  that  the  Senator's 
application  would  be  considered  at  the  high- 
est levels  In  Peking. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  lx>th  b<^>e 
to  receive  approval  of  their  requests  by  fall. 
Both  are  on  record  tot  Peking's  membership 
to  the  U.N.  At  least  a  half  doeen  members 
of  the  House  also  are  seeking  permission  to 
travel  to  China. 

As  reported  in  the  July  3  column.  Chou 
told  a  group  of  Arab  writers:  "If  U.S.  poIiU- 
clans  want  to  visit  China  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility, and  we  are  watching.  We  may  even 
extend  invitations  before  the  end  of  ths 
year." 

It  was  during  his  Interview  that  Chou  re- 
vealed that  President  Nixon  had  made  several 
overtures  to  visit  Peking  and  that  his  govern- 
ment was  considering  them.  Chou  also  re- 
ported that  there  were  changes  going  on  in- 
side the  VS.,  which  were  favorable  to  Peking. 
He  cited  antiwar  demonstrations  in  ths  U.S.. 
friendly  spee<Aes  by  members  of  Congress. 
and  visits  to  China  by  U.S.  newsmen  and 
students. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  report  on  his  oonvmations 
with  Ohou  confirmBd  earlier  reports  by  these 
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Arab  writers  that  Pekmg  plans  to  use  future 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.  to  try  to  Influence 
both  Am«i.can  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  WA8TEPAPER 
MARKET 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NXW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  contemplate  the  growing 
solid-waste  problem  in  this  country  and 
begin  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
recycling  many  of  the  waste  products 
we  now  simply  destroy.  It  Is  easy  to  for- 
get that  for  many  countries  of  Uie  world 
the  wastes  of  our  affluent  society  are 
valuable  commodities.  In  a  speech  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Lloyd  E.  Williams,  vice  president  of  the 
Container  Corporation  of  America, 
points  out  the  growing  international  de- 
mand for  wastepaper.  Overseas  short- 
ages of  wood  pulp  and  secondary  paper 
fibers  are  creating  the  potential  for  prof- 
itable export  of  our  used  paiier  products. 
Mr.  Williams  projects  that  even  with  a 
successful  domestic  recycling  program, 
ample  supplies  of  wastepaper  will  he 
available  for  export.  I  am  happy  to  bring 
Mr.  Williams'  speech,  and  his  innovative 
suggestions  therein,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

bxpandimg  thk  intexnational  wasncparb 

Masxxt 

(Remarks  of  Lloyd  E.  Williams) 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
today  about  wastepaper  markets.  The  export 
of  wastepaper  by  the  United  States  may  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  fundamental  change. 
The  nature  of  this  change  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  how  the  Interested  people  In  tills 
room  guide  the  development  of  expanding 
international  wastepaper  markets. 

Today,  I  want  to  review  the  current  situa- 
tion In  exporting,  and  try  to  put  the  activi- 
ties of  dealers  In  the  United  States  in 
perspective  with  the  current  situation  found 
here  and  In  the  rest  of  the  wt^ld.  Hopefully, 
I  can  point  out  ways  in  which  we  can  all 
work  together  to  make  It  possible  to  expand 
our  operations  and  Increase  our  profitahUlty. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  situation  here  in 
the  U.S.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  recycling 
rate  of  the  U.S.  paper  and  paperboard  Indus- 
try is  currently  slightly  under  the  30  per- 
cent level.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  recycled  about 
10  million  tons  out  of  the  68  million  tons  of 
paper  and  paperboard  produced  and  im- 
ported. The  Pioneer  Paper  Stock  Division  of 
Container  Corporation  was  invotved  In  the 
collection  of  about  one  million  tons  of  Uils 
wastepaper.  The  majority  of  paper  ooUected 
by  Pioneer  is  used  in  our  own  mills  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  paperboard  pack- 
aging. 

My  reason  for  giving  you  these  figures  is  to 
provide  you  with  the  proper  perspective  on 
the  relationship  of  my  company  to  waste- 
paper. 

Last  year,  my  company's  domestte  paper- 
board  mills  used  716.000  tons  of  wastepaper 
as  a  raw  material  input,  in  manufactorlng 
1.4  mllUon  tons  of  paperboard.  TtxMs,  waste- 
paper  rei»'es6nts  47  percent  of  Container's 
total  raw  material  input.  llM  reoyoUng  level 
at  Container's  overseas  mills  was  consider- 
ably higher  for  pretty  much  the  same  rsasons 
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that  ths  overall  recycling  rates  m  several 
fibre-short  countries  are  higher  titan  in  the 
United  States. 

Ihs  major  uss  for  the  wastepaper  fibres 
recycled  by  Container  Is  In  the  manufacture 
of  combination  boxboards,  which  are  used 
for  cartons  for  soaps,  cereals,  crackers,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  consumer  products  one 
sees  while  shopping  m  umted  States  stores. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cor- 
rugating medium,  fibre  cans,  tubes  and  cores, 
as  weU  as  posters,  book  covers,  and  other 
products.  Wastqiaper  fibres  are  also  used  in 
several  other  product  areas,  but  I  wont  go 
into  detail  about  them  now. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what  has  hi^pened 
to  the  international  export  market  in  recent 
years. 

From  1960  through  1970,  most  countries 
have  shown  a  sliseable  Increase  In  Imports 
of  secondary  fibres  from  the  U.S.  Total  ex- 
ports from  the  U.8.  have  gone  from  153,000 
short  tons  in  1960.  to  an  all-time  high  of 
408.000  short  tons  in  1970.  with  only  a  few 
areas  where  exports  remained  steady  or  fell 
off  slightly.  The  major  importers  of  UJS.  stock 
have  been  Canada.  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Mex- 
ico, the  Piilllpplnes  and  Venezuela.  These 
seven  countries  account  for  87  percent  of 
total  U.S.  wastepaper  exports. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  ttie  amount  ex- 
ported has  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to 
year.  The  percentage  Increase  between  1969 
and  1970  for  example,  was  a  whopping  41 
percent.  There  have  been  a  number  of  factors 
which  affect  the  movement  of  secondary 
fibres.  The  first  of  these,  obviously,  is  UJS. 
domestic  demand.  If  domestic  demand  is 
good,  then  domestic  prices  are  strcmg.  When 
domestic  dwnand  falls  off,  secondary  fibre 
prices  weaken  and  they  become  more  attrac- 
tive as  an  txpott  Item.  Export  demand  is 
fairly  constant,  varying  according  to  local 
situations  within  importing  nations.  But.  UJB. 
price  Is  the  major  factor  that  determines 
the  extent  of  the  United  States'  recycling  in- 
dustry's efforts  to  meet  the  demand. 

Exports  to  Eiuope  and  the  Far  Bast  are 
now  mostly  in  the  medium-priced,  l<«>g- 
fibred  brown  grades,  while  Mexico  and  Latin 
America  have  shown  great  demand  for  these 
brown  grades  as  well  as  pulp  substitute 
grades. 

The  breakdown  of  goods  exported  to  mar- 
kets outside  the  U.S.  Is  not  detailed.  But, 
based  upon  Container  experience  In  1949,  73 
percent  of  the  total  amount  eqxnted  was 
In  the  bulk  grades,  and  38  percent  in  spe- 
cialty or  pulp  subetltute  grades.  In  1970. 
bulk  grades  accounted  for  66  percent,  and 
pulp  grades  36  percent.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
any  real  concltisions  on  these  figures,  becauss 
a  great  number  of  circumstances  change  the 
mix  of  tonnage  shipments.  For  example,  do- 
mestic demand  tor  the  grade  In  question  will 
frequently  determine  whether  or  not  tonnage 
can  be  exported.  Short  pulp  supply  usually 
means  strong  business  or  higher  prices  for 
pulp  substitutes  in  the  U.S.  High  prices.  In 
turn,  will  frequently  prohibit  or  at  least 
limit  the  export  stability  of  a  given  stock. 
For  that  matter,  anything  affecting  prices 
upward  ?mi  have  a  limiting  effect  upon  the 
importer  In  fibre-short  countries.  Frequently, 
also,  importing  countries  will  control  im- 
portation with  the  use  of  Import  duties,  va- 
rious licenses.  lini>oit  permits,  requirements, 
examinations,  etc. 

Recently,  I  read  an  interasttng  artlele  an- 
alysing the  problems  of  export  marketing 
of  wastepaper.  Ttie  arttole  stated  that  the 
movement  of  wastepaper  out  of  the  U.S.  has 
been  ipaamodic  m  the  past,  and  hindered  by 
the  actions  of  marginal  dealari  in  the  Uhlted 
States  who  are  in  and  out  of  the  martcet  with 
great  frequency.  At  tlmas,  qwoial  lower  cargo 
rates  have  been  avaUaMe  stataslde.  and  fre- 
quently naUlngs  were  offsred  dming  psrtodi 
when  shipping  hnsinasi  waa  deprsnad.  How- 
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•rer.  m  toon  u  ablpplng  apmet  beeuxM  short 
•pan.  the  ahljqMn  choaa  goods  with  grafttor 
revenue  and  some  piH;>er  stock  wee  left  stend- 
tng  on  the  enporttng  dock. 

lu  spite  of  this,  howerer,  there  ue  oppor- 
tunltlea  for  IneieeMd  exports  of  wastep»per 
dtie  to  oTerie—  shartafes  of  iroodpu4>  and 
neondary  flteee.  as  veil  as  high  palp  prloee. 
The  relatively  high  freight  rates  usiially  place 
wastepaper  trata  the  TJtUted  States  at  a  price 
disadvantage  as  compared  to  the  Importing 
mill's  tocal  supply  of  wastepaper  and  pulp. 

Let  me  emphasize,  although  wastepaper 
from  the  United  States  delivered  to  a  mill 
abroad  usually  costs  two  to  three  times  that 
of  the  local  supply,  the  demand  In  virgin 
fibre-short  countries  for  additional  pulp  en- 
courages the  use  at  Imported  wastep^Mr  to 
stretch  the  limited  domestic  supply. 

And,  this  brings  me  around  to  my  princi- 
pal subject — ^the  potentials  for  expanding 
the  International  wastepaper  market.  Tills 
Is  a  very  timely  topic  In  light  Of  the  current 
activity  here  In  the  States  with  the  general 
public  and  government  Influences  on  the 
environment,  and,  especially,  recycling. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  VS.  demand  for 
wastep^jer  plays  a  significant  role  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  paper,  the  quaUty,  and 
the  price  of  paper  that  can  be  exported  from 
this  country.  So,  let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  what  effect  I  think  the  current  Inter- 
est in  recycling  here  In  the  n.S.  will  have  and 
how  It  will  affect  wastepaper  exports. 

First,  I  do  not  think  my  country's  Interest 
In  recycling  has  reached  Its  peak,  and  I  do 
believe  that  UjB.  government  and  Industry, 
and  the  general  puUic,  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  social  good  of  this  country.  This 
means  that  there  wHI  be  continued  Inter- 
est In,  and  demand  for,  effective  utilization 
of  recycled  fibres.  However,  this  demand  will 
not  adversely  affect  export  opportunities.  Let 
me  explain  why. 

The  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
currently  saying  that  the  U.S.  must  double 
Its  paper  recycling  rate  by  1986  or  the  en- 
vironment will  suffer  considerably.  For  pur- 
poses of  dlsctiaslon,  let  \is  aasiune  that  this 
figure  will  be  reached.  TO  assume  this,  of 
oourse,  we  have  to  Ignore  the  economics  of 
this  increase,  including  the  capability  oT  the 
Industry  to  meet  It  and  the  capability  of 
customers  to  absorb  this  amount. 

Along  with  the  doubled  recycling  rate,  pre- 
dictions are  that  the  use  of  ptsper  In  the  VS. 
will  double  from  68  million  tons  to  about  117 
million  tons.  Therefore,  If  p^>er  uae  doubles, 
the  amount  of  paper  disposed  ot  will  grow 
from  40  million  tons  to  80  million  tons  and 
continue  to  be  50  percent  of  municipal  waste, 
aitsumlng  all  other  factors  hold.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  recycling  into  p^^Mr  and  board 
doubles  to  40  percent,  the  tonnage  use  will 
not  Just  double  to  30  million,  but  will  re- 
double to  40  million  tons.  However,  the  paper 
and  board  in  solid  waste  will  still  Increase  to 
60  million  tons,  and  the  percent  of  waste- 
paper  in  munlc^MJ  solid  waste  will  drop  to 
only  43  percent  frcsn  its  present  60  percent 
leveL 

So,  as  you  can  see,  there  will  stUI  be  plenty 
of  paper  around  for  export,  no  matter  what 
hi^jpens  to  the  current  recycling  movement 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

One  role  members  of  BXR.  can  play  In 
the  U.S.  domestle  situation  Is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  ooncemad  parties  realize  that 
importattoo  of  wastepaper  from  the  U.S. 
repreaenta  an  approach  that  turns  America's 
■olid  wast*  management  jnoblem  into  an- 
other country's  raw  material  resource  scdu- 
tkm.  This  la  a  salutary  form  of  recycling  that 
must  be  explored  by  governments  and  en- 
UronmentaUzta.  Though  U^S.  use  ot  waste- 
paper  be  quadmpled.  there  would  stOl  ba 
Jtist  as  much  ot  a  dlspoMl  problam  In  tha 
TT.8.  as  there  la  aaw. 

The  demand  for  recycled  wastepaper  In 
International  markets  Is  considerable.  It  alao 
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is  predicted  to  grow' rapidly  In  tha  oomiiig 
years. 

atnee  U.8.  demand  for  reoyoled  fibre  does 
play  an  important  rale  In  overseas  ezjMrt 
potential,  I  think  It  Is  Interesting  to  compare 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  paper  and 
paperboaRl  In  the  U.S.  against  other  coun- 
tries, keeping  in  mind  that  the  UJB.  recycles 
at  a  ao  percent  rate. 

Current  consumption  of  pafiar  and  paper- 
board  worldwide  is  73  pounds  per  petaon.  The 
UJ3.  consumption  figure  in  1960  was  676 
pounds,  with  all  other  countries  consuming 
«mder  60  pounds  per  person  per  year. 

This  lax^  difference  Indlcatea  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
wastep^wr,  as  the  standard  of  living  in- 
creases In  the  developing  countries;  when  it 
Is  eoonotnlcally  feasible,  the  poeatblllty  for 
exporting  the  wastepaper  from  the  UJB.  to 
theee  outlets  is  excellent. 

Recent  projections  of  the  future  requlia- 
ments  of  the  world  for  p«4>er  and  papei^oard 
Indicate  that  there  will  be  growing  preasures 
for  increased  Internal  recycling  or  import*- 
tlon  of  wastepaper  to  supplement  the  mt""^ 
fibre  resouroea  available  In  many  oountrlaa. 
Undoubtedly,  the  wastepaper  from  tha 
United  States  could  play  a  Iwge  role  In  siq>- 
portlng  these  worldwide  needa.  When  wood 
pulp  prices  Increase  and  substitution  of 
wastepaper  becomes  technically  and  practi- 
cally feasible,  it  then  will  become  eoonoml- 
cany  attractive  for  maj<x-  portions  of  the  fur- 
nish to  come  from  the  large  tonnage  grades — 
old  oontalnwB,  news,  and  mixed  papers. 

An  appreciable  percentage  of  the  world's 
increased  requirements  for  paper  and  board 
In  future  years  will  have  to  be  Ixued  on 
wastepaper  to  a  greater  degree  than  past  and 
present  usage  of  this  resource. 

However,  d<sit  let  me  give  anyone  the 
idea  that  all  countries  are  Just  sitting  there 
and  waiting  for  the  U.8.  to  ship  them  pa- 
per. Quite  the  contrary.  Meet  countries  can't 
afford  to  buy  from  the  United  Statee.  And, 
frequently,  there  is  a  lack  of  incentive  for 
capital  money  to  be  invested  in  wastepaper 
consuming  mills  in  developing  countrlee,  or 
fibre-short  countries,  because  the  delivered 
price  of  wastepaper  imports  is  too  high. 

Two  main  factors  In  the  delivered  price 
are  the  cost  in  the  VS.  of  preparing  the 
fibres  for  export,  and  the  total  transporta- 
tion coet  from  the  point  of  preparation  to 
the  docks  and  over  the  water  to  the  point 
of  consumption.  Transportation  cost  can  add 
from  50  to  300  percent  to  the  delivered  cost 
of  wastepaper,  and  constitutes  a  substantial 
Impediment  to  export. 

Increased  voliune  and  new  techniques  for 
transoceanic  handling  give  hope  for  a  closer 
correlation  between  freight  and  f.o.b.  cost. 
Contalnerlzation  In  10-26  ton  units  has  been 
available  for  the  past  two  years.  There  are 
roll-on  and  roll-off  type  vessels  which  take 
40  tons  In  containers  on  lift  trucks  Into 
holds, ,  with  unloading  and  discbarge  han- 
dled In  the  same  convenient,  expeditious 
manner. 

Alao,  now  becoming  available  is  the  trans- 
portation of  containerized  "lighters  aboard 
ship."  This  is  a  revolutionary  system  for 
carrying  cargo  aboard  ship  in  floating  con- 
tainers. These  lighters  dramatically  increase 
the  speed  of  handling  cargoes,  and  cut  voy- 
age tiim-around  time  In  half.  The  entire  ves- 
sel can  be  loaded  to  capacity  in  24  hours, 
rather  than  the  10  days  now  required  for 
conventional  ships.  These  llghtera  can  carry 
from  100  to  600  tons  of  paper  stock  and  are. 
of  course,  on  a  per-ton  comparison,  loaded 
and  unloaded  much  more  quickly  than  with 
conventional  ships. 

Another  area  deserving  Investigation  Is 
bale  density.  This  Is  In^mrtant  because 
freight  rates  are  partially  dependent  upon 
density,  with  denser  bales  carrying  a  lower 
per-toQ  rate. 

The  possibilities  for  significantly  increasing 
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the  density  of  wastepaper  bales,  however.  Is 
dependent  upon  tecluu^oglcal  advancements. 
With  current  known  technology.  It  is  feasi- 
ble, but  not  economical,  to  get  bales  with  a 
density  of  greater  than  about  30  lba./c\i.  ft. 
or  a  bulk  volume  of  lees  than  67  cu.  ft.  per 
abort  ton  of  2,000  Ibe. 

As  pulp  prices  rtae  and  foreign  require- 
ments for  p^;>ermaklng  fibre  grow,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  considerable  potential  exists 
for  Increasing  supplies  of  wastepaper  from 
the  UjB.,  If  ocean  freight  can  be  reduced  by 
negotiation,  or  If  bale  density  can  be  Im- 
proved economically.  This  may  not  be  as 
easy  as  you  might  think. 

Let  me  tell  of  an  actual  experience  at 
Contemner  Corporation's  CaUfomia  p^>er 
stock  operationB.  In  order  to  reduce  shipping 
costs  through  a  high  density  bale,  we  devel- 
oped and  Installed  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful paper  baler  currently  In  iise.  However, 
much  to  our  dismay,  we  discovered  that  when 
the  bale  was  compressed  to  36  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  the  size  of  the  metal  bale  band 
had  to  be  Increased  to  keep  the  bale  from 
breaking  open.  Of  course,  the  stronger  and 
heavlw  banding  coet  more.  Thle  added  ex- 
pense equalized  the  anticipated  ocean  freight 
savings  from  the  denser  bale.  So,  an  approach 
which  we  thought  would  save  us  money  ac- 
tually ended  up  not  saving  any  at  all.  The 
outcome  was  that  we  reduced  the  bale  den- 
sity to  30  poimds  per  cubic  foot,  and  then 
we  had  a  viable  shipping  unit  that  did  not 
require  the  stovnger  bands.  So,  as  you  can 
see,  Improved  bale  denalty  may  not  be  the 
complete  answer,  at  least  with  current  tech- 
nology. 

New  techniques  for  collecting  and  procees- 
ing  of  wastepaper  suitable  for  mill  consump- 
tion are  being  developed,  but  more  are  need- 
ed If  we  are  to  meet  the  demand  for  economi- 
cal waste  fibres,  and  If  we  are  to  contribute 
to  the  alleviation  of  solid  waste  In  the  U.S. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  economic  pric- 
ing is  a  more  stable  export  demand  for  long 
brown  flbre  and  groundwood  grades.  It  is 
crucial  that  importers  and  exporten  work 
together  to  iHromote  long  term  ordering  so 
plans  and  investments  can  be  made  with 
the  assurance  that  there  will  be  a  market  for 
our  output. 

Recommendations  for  increasing  exports 
of  wa0tepi4>er  invariably  list  the  reduction 
in  freight  costs  as  the  most  important  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  Oovemment  could  assist  in 
this  by  paying  a  subsidy  on  exported  waste- 
paper,  equal  to  a  portion  the  coet  of  dispoeal 
In  municipal  solid  waste  dispoeal  systems, 
with  no  incremental  charge  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  payments  could  be  in  the  form  of  direct 
frelg^  subsidy  or  some  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment credits  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  would  provide  a  substantial  in- 
ducement to  export,  since  the  average  cost 
of  collecting  and  disposing  of  municipal 
waste  equates  to  more  than  one-half  the  coet 
of  trans-Atlantic  shipment.  Other  assistance 
government  might  render  would  Include  tax 
abatement  or  accelerated  depredation  on  new 
processing  faculties  Installed  for  preparing 
wastepaper  for  export. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  role  of  wastepaper  in 
some  of  the  developing  coimtrlea,  that  do 
not  have  adequate  supplies  of  pim>ermaking 
fibres,  oan  be  an  important  one,  and  the 
United  States  appettfs  to  be  the  only  major 
source  they  can  call  upon  at  the  present  time 
to  furnish  It. 

The  major  industrial  countries  which  can 
and  do  generate  large  supplies  of  wastepi^Mr 
consiune  it  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  this 
situation,  the  position  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  exporting  a  large  tonxukge  of  wastepapw 
Is  unlqiie.  It  appears  that  Instead  of  concern- 
ing Itself  with  the  destructiee  disposal  of 
wastepaper,  the  U.S.  can  rid  itself  of  part  of 
the  problems  and  coats  by  selling  a  valuable 
reoycable  resource  to  other  countries  who 
need  and  can  use  it.  It  wont  solve  the  U.8 
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balance  of  payments  problem,  but  every  small 
contribution  helps. 

We  must  educate  all  officials  and  all  Ameri- 
cans that  it  le  cheaper  to  provide  economic 
Incentives  to  get  cellulose  wastea  out  of  the 
VS.  than  it  is  to  dispose  of  It.  What  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  should  be  will  have 
to  be  decided  by  a  careful  review  of  altnna- 
tlve  disposal  coets. 

Economics,  of  course,  is  the  key  to  ex- 
panded exports,  but  there  are  two  other  re- 
lated items  thttt  at  times  are  equally  slgnlfl- 
ocmt.  Exporters  here  in  the  Stotes  must  set 
and  adhere  to  strict  quality  coiutrol  to  prevent 
subetandard  shipments.  We  must  ship  the 
quality  ordered.  And,  likewise,  the  importer 
must  have  integrity  to  live  up  to  his  end  of 
the  bargain  and  acc^t  what  has  been  prop- 
erly shipped  to  him  and  not  create  problems 
Just  because  it  is  on  open  credit.  This  tyi>e 
of  unprofessional  conduct  ait  either  end  of 
the  shipping  route  leads  to  frustration  and  a 
reluctance  to  get  more  Involved  In  exporting 
or  in^;>ortlng. 

I  have  touched  on  many  points  so  far.  Any 
single  one  might  be  worth  several  hoivs  dis- 
cussion, which  undoubrt«dly  will  happen,  as 
the  International  exporting  of  wastepaper 
continues  to  be  explored.  It  is  Impossible  to 
go  into  a  great  amount  of  detail  in  the  short 
amount  of  time  available  to  me  today. 

Let  me  summarize  my  comments  on  Inter- 
national marketing  of  wastepaper.  Hopefully, 
my  remarks  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  more 
action.  Interest  and   results   on   all   fronts. 

The  export  demand  for  wastepc^wr  has 
fluctuated  wildly  over  the  past  years,  because 
of  changes  in  domestic  demand  and  prices. 
The  demand  for  wastepaper  in  flbre-short 
countries  Is  great  and  can  be  expected  to 
grow  rapidly  as  these  countries  become  more 
and  more  industrialized.  The  relatively  low 
per  capita  consumption  of  paper  and  board 
In  many  countries  makes  the  operation  of 
small  paper  machines  necessary  as  an  eco- 
nomic alternative  to  in^xutlng  new  paper. 
Smaller  machines  are  more  adaptable  to 
wastepaper  furnish  than  virgin  fiber  and 
they  require  lees  capital  investment.  This  is 
a  pertinent  argument  in  their  favor,  either 
in  develc^lng,  tree-rich  countries,  at  coun- 
tries with  no  tree  supply.  In  the  majority  of 
these  emerging  nations,  the  supply  of  local 
waatei>aper  Is  very  minimal  and  therefore 
needs  fortification  by  import. 

The  cost  of  delivered  w«kst^>aper  must  be 
reduced  before  the  U.S.  paper  stock  Industry 
can  meet  the  demand,  increase  its  exports, 
and  help  alleviate  America's  solid  waste  man- 
agement problems.  Coets  can  be  reduced 
through  severed  courses  of  action — aU  of 
which  B.I.R.  members  should  work  toward. 
These  Include  encouragement  of  longer  term 
ordering  for  sustained  demand,  reduced 
freight  costs  for  wastepaper  In  UJ3.  ship- 
ment, subsidized  cargo  rates  for  overseas 
shipment,  and  development  of  more  ad- 
vanced equipment  for  handling  wastepaper. 

The  current  Interest  in  the  environment 
here  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  will  have 
slight  effect  upon  exports  of  wastepaper,  no 
matter  what  the  opitlmlstic  predictions  are. 
Ke^  in  mind  that  even  If  we  increase  the 
amount  exported  by  as  much  as  one  million 
tons,  that  still  is  only  ten  percent  of  the 
wastepaper  presently  being  recycled  in  the 
United  States  and  only  1/40  of  what  ends 
up  in  dun^M.  The  perspective  shoxild  be  re- 
tained that  exports  of  wastepaper  have  a 
limited  role  In  the  solution  of  the  United 
States'  solid  waste  disposal  problem,  unless 
more  economic  incentives  are  developed  to 
favor  such  exports. 

What  Is  needed  is  for  members  of  the  B.IJt. 
in  their  respective  countries,  and  for  our  re- 
spective governments,  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  recU  problem  of  economics.  We  must  Join 
forces  on  a  worldwide  basis  to  turn  the  waste 
management  problem  here  in  the  U.S.  Into  a 
trade  advantage  and  a  resource  potential  to 
coimtries  that  truly  can  use  wastepaper. 
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FREE  IRAN 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  Mr.  Hossln  Habiby, 
chairman  of  Free  Iran.  In  that  lettco*. 
Mr.  Habiby  urged  the  President  to  re- 
evaluate America's  "position  with  the 
present  illegal  Oovemment  of  Iran." 

This  letter  se^ss  the  same  reevaluation. 
but  this  time  from  Congress.  He  bases 
his  remarks  upon  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  in- 
alienable rights  of  all  people.  I  commend 
this  letter  to  the  personal  attention  of 
every  Member  and  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  19711 
Faxz  Ikan  :  An  Opxn  Lrrrxx  to  thx  Conorkss 
or  TBI  UmrxD  States 

Deab  Congressman:  No  one  Is  more  aware 
than  you  of  the  high  esteem  that  Americans 
everywhere  attach  to  the  freedoms  we  believe 
are  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  p)eoples  of  the 
world. 

Even  today,  the  UiUted  States  Itself,  U 
embroiled  In  bitter,  undesirable  action  In 
Indc-Chlna  for  the  single  purpose  of  uphold- 
ing the  all-important  premise  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly  and  vote.  And,  It  has 
given  top  diplomatic  priority  to  an  attempt 
to  find  a  Just  settlement  to  the  Arab-Israel 
crisis. 

As  commendable  as  these  action  are,  they 
have,  unfortiinately,  led  to  an  almost  com- 
plete neglect  by  the  U.S.  diplomatic  corps  In 
curbing  Communist  activity  in  Iran. 

Through  extortion  and  blackmail  the  Com- 
munists have  obtained  a  foothold  in  Iran  and 
this  foothold,  unchecked  and  unopposed,  has 
spread  from  a  cancerous  beginning  to  an  ex- 
tremely critical  and  dangerovis  situation. 

Communists  have  now  Infiltrated  into  the 
highest  echelons  of  the  Iranian  government 
and  they  are  uiurelentlngly  forcing  the  Shah 
to  yield  to  new  concessions. 

It  wlU  not  be  long  before  America  will  see 
the  Shah  In  exile  and  the  Communists  In 
control  although  It  Is  true  that  the  same  28 
million  Iranians  have  little  love  for  the 
Shah  whose  actions  have  been.  In  many  in- 
stances, unwittingly  aided  by  the  very  na- 
tions who  oppose  the  Communists. 

The  Iranian  Point  Four  Land  Program, 
for  example,  has  been  a  complete  farce.  In 
actuality.  Shah  Reza,  father  of  l^e  present 
Shah,  confiscated — sometimes  by  force — 
almost  half  of  Iran's  arable  land.  At  his 
death  he  was  the  largest  land  owner  in  the 
world.  The  present  Shah  sold  this  land  back 
to  its  original  owners  under  a  16-year  mort- 
gage program.  The  Shah  then  warehoused 
the  mortgages  to  his  favorite  banks  giving 
them  permission  to  foreclose  at  the  slightest 
default. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  while  still  a 
Senator,  complained  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  dollars,  earmarked  to  help 
impoverished  people  throughout  the  world, 
were  being  misused.  As  an  example  he 
pointed  out  that  over  $16  million  sent  to 
Iran  to  promote  the  land  reform  program 
for  Iranians  actually  showed  up  In  the 
Shah's  personal  account  in  a  New  York  bank. 
No  explanation  for  the  act  was  ever  forth- 
coming from  the  Shah. 

This  corruption  within  the  country  and 
the  ideological  preasures  from  without  poee 
serious  problems  for  mankind  but  they  al- 
most pale  by  comparison  to  the  activities 
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of  the  Shah's  family  In  developing  a  world— 
yee — world — trade  in  the  most  fiendish  form 
of  drug  addiction,  that  of  heroin. 

Under  the  Shah's  direction  a  fiourlshlng 
legalized  heroin  Industry  has  been  estab- 
lished In  Iran.  Poppy  growing  is  legal  as  aro 
the  giant  lalx>ratoriee  to  convwt  the  opium 
Into  the  dreaded  heroin.  In  Just  a  short  time 
Iran  has  become  oite  of  the  largest  drug 
producers  In  the  world  and  unless  Immediate 
action  is  talcen  In  Iran  there  is  little  hope 
of  curbing  this  evil  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  also 
follows  that  without  these  curbs  the  United 
States  can  expect  the  corruption  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  within  its  own 
borders  and  millions  throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  big  factor 
In  bringing  Iran  Into  the  20th  century.  The 
Shah  is  now  showing  his  gratitude  by  al- 
lowing his  family  to  trafOc  In  heroin  which 
flows  into  this  country. 

In  spite  of  theae  acUvltiea,  Iranian  oflldals 
have  had  the  temerity  to  Invite  Mrs.  Nixon 
to  attend  ceremonies  in  October  marking 
the  2500th  year  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  be 
a  heart-rending  blow  to  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere  If  the  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  patronized  a  monarchy 
that  must  rely  on  martial  law  to  stay  In 
power;  that  Is  deeply  Involved  in  heroin 
trafllcklng  In  the  United  States  and  Is  shame- 
lessly exploiting  28  million  Iranians  by  every 
available  and  under-handed  means. 

Peace  in  Vietnam  Is  prayerfully  desired.  An 
Arab-Israeli  settlement  is  wanted  and  nec- 
essary. But,  please,  lir.  Congreflsman.  do  not 
forsake  the  Iranians  who  sxiffer  on  both 
horns  of  a  vicious  delemma — a  capricious, 
cruel  and  unresponsive  dictatorship  and  the 
Inunlnent  threat  of  a  worse  evU — total  Com- 
munist takeover. 

Iran  is  a  vital  "Bridge  to  Asia"  and  Amer- 
ica's long-sought  goals  of  freedom  for  the 
world  may  some  day  find  this  bridge  instru- 
mental in  moving  theee  ideals  forward. 
Communist  control  would  mean  a  tragic  set- 
back. 

And  do  not  forget  the  threat  of  world-wide 
corruption  through  the  vldous  method  of 
heroin  addiction,  a  vllle  Industry  now  per- 
mitted to  flourish  in  Iran. 

Time  is  rapidly  ruimlng  out.  Collectively 
your  legislative  body  can  be  the  lever  that 
will  move  world  policy  toward  a  free  Iran. 

That  is  our  hope. 

Hassdt  Habibt. 
Chairman,  Free  Iran. 


UNXVERsnr  op  Michigan 

CHAMBER   CHOIR 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   mCRHSAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBB8BMTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  ooUeagues' 
attention  a  report  on  the  highly  success- 
ful  concert  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  the  University  of  Michigan  Cham- 
ber Choir  has  recently  completed.  As  a 
Congressman  from  Michigan,  I  am  per- 
sonally very  proud  of  this  group  and  of 
the  honor  which  they  have  earned  for 
themselves,  the  university  and  the  entire 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  chamber  choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Thomas  Hilbish,  was  the 
only  university  group  in  tbe  Ubited 
States  to  be  selected  to  perform  in  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  1970-71  T3B.- 
U.SJB  Jl.  cultural  exchange  agreement. 

The  group  of  50  sroung  musicians 
toured  eight  cities  in  a  period  of  7  weeks. 
During  this  time,  the  chamber  choir  per- 
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formed  before  d^Mclty  audiences  in  such 
cities  as  Moscow.  Kler,  Odessa,  and 
Leningrad.  Throughout  their  trip,  the 
choir  was  w>id»uded,  not  only  for  their 
musical  ezceUence,  but  also  for  the  con- 
tributi(»i8  that  the  individual  members 
made  in  fostering  a  better  understanding 
between  our  two  countries.  Between  con- 
certs in  the  various  cities,  the  choir  met 
informally  with  Russian  musicians  and 
students  and  the  Michigan  students 
proved  themselves  to  be  both  popular 
and  effective  ambassadors  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SpealEer,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late these  students  and  their  director  for 
the  honor  they  received  in  being  chosen 
to  participate  in  this  cultural  exchange 
program.  But  I  also  want  to  commend 
than  on  their  achievement  in  perform- 
ing so  successfully  as  representatives  of 
the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  CITES  ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN  COLUMBUS,  IND. 
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POOT  IN  THE  DOOR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  BEPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  July  21,  the  House  passed 
Hil.  4354  which  would  permit  wider 
buses  to  apervkte  on  interstate  highways. 
I  opposed  the  bill  since,  in  my  judgement, 
this  would  set  a  precedent  for  pending 
legislation  which  would  turn  loose  wider 
and  longer  trucks  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

This  point  is  very  effectively  made  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Simday,  July  25,  Chi- 
cago Heights  Star: 

FOOT    or    THS    DOOB 

In  WaahUigiton,  th«  House  ot  R«pr«s«nta- 
tlves  bas  approved  a  bUl  wblcb  would  per- 
mit wider  buaea  to  operate  cm  Interstate 
highways. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  change  might  seem 
Innocuous.  The  new  width  standard  of  103 
Inches  tops  the  present  limitation  by  six 
Inches,  while  the  vehicles  could  be  driven 
only  on  highways  with  lanes  of  at  least  13 
feet. 

Along  with  critics  of  the  bill,  however,  we 
are  chiefly  ooncomed  with  Its  "foot-ln-the- 
door"  oapabUltlee.  Not  long  ago,  legislation 
irtilch  would  have  permitted  wider  and  longer 
trucks  was  turned  aside.  Should  wider  buses 
be  permitted,  supporters  of  the  truck  legis- 
lation might  well  be  expected  to  return — 
with  stronger  arg\unents  than  heretofore. 

The  degree  of  additional  comfort  achieved 
by  widening  the  buses,  meanwhile,  is  ques- 
tionable. Each  seat  would  acquire  one  more 
Inch  and  the  aisle  would  be  widened  by  two 
inches. 

Another  argument  for  relaxing  the  rules  Is 
that  many  103-Inch  buses  now  operate  In 
large  cities  and  on  various  highways  other 
than  interstate.  Should  the  legislation  win 
final  approval,  these  vehicles  could  travel  on 
federal  highways  leading  to  populous  sub- 
urbs. But  there  Is  a  considerable  dllTerence 
between  high-speed  IntersUte  highways  and 
other  thoroughfares;  If  an  error  is  to  be 
made,  we  should  prefer  that  it  be  made  on 
the  side  of  safety. 

It  Is  sufficiently  hazardous  and  disconcert- 
ing to  encounter  oversized  loads  without  add- 
ing to  the  standard  size  of  biises  and  trucks. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nfmANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo,  I  include  the  following  excellent 
article  in  the  August  Issue  of  American 
Home  magazine  in  which  Columbus,  Ind., 
is  once  again  recognized  for  its  unique 
architectural  program. 

EnUtled.  "What's  All  This  Top  Archi- 
tecture Doing  Out  on  the  Prairie?",  the 
article  takes  a  close  look  at  not  only  the 
stunning  buildings  of  this  southeastern 
Indiana  city,  but  at  the  people,  too. 

Since  Columbus  is  my  hometown,  I  can 
only  echo  the  closing  words  of  this  out- 
standing study  of  the  city:  "Come  to 
Columbus." 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

What'8  All  This  Top  AacBTracruma  Doino 

Oxrr  ON  THK  Paaiaic? 

(By  Jeanne  Lamb  OVeUl) 

If  I  were  showing  America  to  a  gang  of 
visiting  Plng-Pong  players.  I'd  skip  the  Em- 
pire State  Building,  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
even  Disneyland.  I'd  make  a  beeline  for 
Colimabus,  Indiana — a  little  town  In  the 
Midwest  you've  probably  never  heard  of.  But 
you  will,  you  will.  One  of  these  days  Ocdum- 
bus  will  be  another  Williamsburg.  Va.,  In 
reverse — a  museum  of  tomorrow  Instead  of 
yeeterday. 

Located  in  southeastern  Indiana,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  White,  Flat  Rock  and  Drift- 
wood Rivers,  Columbus,  In  Ite  8.3  square 
miles,  has  more  eye-popping,  trall-blazlng 
buildings  by  big-name  architects  than  any 
other  town  in  America.  What's  more.  In  8.3 
square  miles,  it  probably  has  more  nice 
people. 

Not  so  long  ago,  "mce"  was  a  dirty  word. 
Who  wanu  to  be  nice?  Let's  be  sophisticated, 
sexy,  swinging,  with-it.  But  suddenly,  "nice" 
Is  what  everybody  is  looking  for.  People  are 
disillusioned  with  our  aoomlng,  fuming,  de- 
humanizing cities.  They're  disenchanted 
with  our  Junky,  Jimibled  suburbs.  They  look- 
ing for  a  new  way  of  living — the  kids  in  their 
communes,  the  over-30's  in  "new  cities"  like 
Columbia,  Md.,  and  the  oldsters  In  "leisure 
villages"  and  mobile-home  communities. 
Well,  come  take  a  look  at  "The  Athens  of 
the  Prairie."  It  may  be  the  nicest  town  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Winston  Churchill  said — and  Columbus 
residents  often  quote — "First  we  shape  our 
buildings,  then  our  buildings  shape  us."  If 
it's  tnle  that  good  buildings  are  "catching," 
the  people  of  Columbus  can  hardly  escape 
the  architectural  fallout.  They  have  no  less 
than  36  standout  landmarks  in  their  town. 
What's  more,  their  buildings  aren't  Just  for 
show.  They're  for  people  to  live  in,  play  In, 
study  In.   worship  In  and  do  business  In. 

Where  elae  will  you  find  two  churches 
designed  by  father  and  son  architectural 
greats?  There's  Ellel  Saarlnen's  First  Chris- 
tian Church — called  the  world's  kooklest  and 
costliest  back  in  1942  and  still  an  eye-brow- 
ralser  and  there's  son  Emo's  hexagonal  North 
Chrtstlaa  Church  with  Its  soaring  102-foot 
spire.  But  to  many,  the  best-looking  ohurcb 
In  Ool^mlb^ls  isn't  either  of  these — ^Ita  Harry 
Weeae^  magniflcant  First  Baptlat  Ohuroh 
built  In  1968. 

In  what  other  town  can  grammar-sofaool 
kids  romp  through  John  IC  Johansen'a 
pastel-painted,  carpet-lined  "tabea"  on  tb^r 


way  to  elaaa?  Or  ride  on  plastic  pony- 
sculpturea  during  recess  ait  Edward  Larta- 

bee  Barnes's  crazy  saw^toothed  achoolhouae? 
Or  do  their  sumis  In  an  "Inetde-outslde" 
aobool  by  Ounnar  Blrkerta  or  In  Norman 
Fletcher's  "umbrella  school"?  In  Columbus, 
kids  learn  their  I.  M.  Pel's  before  their  ABC's 
and  cut  their  teeth  on  a  30-foot  Henry  Moore 
"hip  bone."  Officially  called  the  "Large 
Aroh,"  Moore^B  jolly,  green  giant  sculpture 
landed  outside  Pel's  finraiing  library  last 
May.  It's  green  because  Englishman  Moote 
didn't  trust  the  Indiana  elements  to  turn  the 
bronze  hit  shade  of  green.  Already  It's  been 
"twanged"  by  Just  about  everybody  in  town. 
(Hollow  Inside,  it  gives  a  swell  twang.) 

Then  there's  Kevin  Roche's  post  office. 
It's — well — different.  It  doeen't  look  like  any 
other  post  office  you've  ever  seen.  It  does 
look  like  the  only  post  office  in  America 
designed  by  a  privately  paid  architect.  "Isnt 
it  dangerous?"  whispers  a  middle-aged 
woman  next  to  me — "I  mean  all  that  glass!" 

People  worried  about  "all  that  glass"  at 
John  Carl  Wamecke's  elementary  school, 
too — ^the  famous  "glass  pagoda"  that  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  visited  on  her  "Crossroads 
U.S.A."  tour.  As  it  hi^tpens,  not  a  window 
has  been  broken  in  11  tempting  years.  (Bet- 
ter schools  make  better  children?) 

Obviously,  local  wags  have  a  field  day  In 
Columbus.  Boys  and  girls  who  go  to  school 
In  the  stem,  all-gray  Junior  high  designed 
by  Eliot  Noyee  giggle  and  call  it  "SouthMde 
Penitentiary."  Explains  vice  principal  WUlls 
Hagan,  "The  architect  said  the  kids  will  pro- 
vide the  color,"  and  so  they  do  as  they  chat- 
ter, snack  and  sometimes  even  study  In  the 
marvelous,  wide-open  spaces  of  the  IndOOT 
"commons." 

Though  some  of  their  parents  grumble 
about  the  hlghfalutln  architecture,  they're 
the  first  ones  to  bundle  Uncle  Fred  and 
Atmt  Martha  Into  the  family  car  after  Sim- 
day  dinner  to  show  It  all  off.  Says  soft-  but 
out-epoken  Bob  Marahall,  In  his  edltorts 
office  at  The  Republic,  '"There  are  maybe  100, 
200  people  In  town  who  don't  like  what's 
going  on.  But.  you  know,  they'd  ccMnplaln 
aboirt  anything." 

Is  Colimibus  pretty?  Tea,  no— and  maybe. 
"Athens  of  the  Prairie"  they  call  It,  but  the 
slogan  Is  misleading.  Columbus  Is  xk>  Athena. 
Even  36  gleaming  temples  do  not  an  Athens 
make — not  when  they're  surrounded  by  miles 
of  dreary  humdrum  filling  stations,  super- 
markets and  plBBa  pariors.  Of  course,  as  gen- 
ial v(Munteer  guide  Scott  Doup  points  out, 
we  "ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  Many  more  won- 
ders are  on  the  way,  including  a  $13,000,000 
Mitchell  Oiurgola  "hlgji  school  without 
walls,"  an  immense  engine  plant  by  Roche, 
Dinkeloo  and  a  colossal  urban  redevelopment 
project  by  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Morlll  to 
pretty  up  the  downtown  area.  Someday  Co- 
lumbus may  well  be  In  Athens;  right  now, 
It's  Just  a  darned  sight  c}oser  to  it  than  any 
other  town  around. 

Columbus  is  where  if  you  live  In  New  York 
or  San  Francisco,  you  "can't  get  there  from 
here."  You  have  to  take  a  plane  to  Indian- 
apolis (45  minutes  north  of  Columbus)  or 
Louisville,  Ky.  (one  hour  south)  or  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  (two  hours  east).  And  even  your 
aimt  In  Cincinnati  will  think  you  mean  Cto- 
liunbua,  Ohio — "Oh,  Is  there  one  In  Tnrttftn«, 
too?"  From  whichever  direction  you  approach 
the  town,  you  cant  miss  it.  The  surround- 
ing land  is  so  flat  you  could  spot  a  grasahop- 
per  on  its  knees. 

As  it  happens,  the  main  Colimibua  land- 
mark, a  fine  old  building  designed  by  Uaao 
Hodgaon  101  years  ago,  soars  into  the  south- 
em  Indiana  sky.  It's  the  town's  beloved 
county  courthouse.  The  skinny  needle  of  the 
North  ChrlBtian  Church  across  town  Is  the 
"new  architecture."  That's  the  way  things 
are  m  Columbus.  The  old  and  the  new  alt 
8aarlnen-chlc-by-dowager-Jowl. 
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strolling  down  the  main  thoroughfare, 
Washington  Street,  youll  see  gewgawed  and 
pastel-painted  Victorian  storefronts  gazing 
blandly  across  at  Saarlnen's  sleek,  grasay 
Irwin  Union  Bank  (called  the  "brassiere  fac- 
tory" because  of  the  white,  D-cup  domes  on 
top) .  The  stores  are  part  of  the  "model  block" 
created  by  dealgner  Alexander  Olrard,  their 
old-fashioned  bay  windows  and  fancy  dentUs 
deliberately  emphasized.  Just  down  the 
street,  behind  the  walls  of  the  old  St.  Denis 
Hotel,'  are  the  Olrard-designed  offices  of  the 
Oummlns  Engine  Company — probably  the 
suavest  corporation  digs  this  side  of  Madison 
Avenue.  The  elegant,  lofty  rooms  crackle 
with  top  executive  brainpower  and  drip  with 
Vasarelys  and  Rothkoa,  but  the  original 
handcarved  staircase  stUl  stands,  squeak  and 

aU. 

Just  off  Washington  Street,  the  courthouse 
overlooks  a  modem  two-year-new  motel.  And 
L  M.  Pel's  1968  Clea  Rogers  Memorial  Library 
spreads  its  splendid  wings  right  next  door  to 
the  1910  Irwin  home  and  Itallanate  garden. 

Nobody  lives  in  the  Irwin  home  now.  Miss 
Elsie  Sweeney,  the  last  of  the  Irwin  family  to 
live  there,  moved  out  several  years  ago.  Her 
nephew,  J.  Irwin  MiUer,  Uves  out  on  Waah- 
ton  Street  In  the  house  Eero  Saarlnen  built 
for  him.  Irwin  MlUer,  in  oase  you're  stark- 
new  in  town,  is  Columbus.  He's  head  of  the 
town's  biggest  industry,  Cummins  Engine 
Company  (dleeels,  you  know — designed  by 
the  Irwlns'  family  chauffeur.  Cleesie  Cum- 
mins, in  their  garage  and  financed  by  the 
Irwin  family).  He's  the  multlest  millionaire 
In  town  and  for  miles  around.  He  has  de- 
grees from  Yale  and  Oxford,  a  finger  m  na- 
tional and  international  pies,  a  Stradlvarlus 
to  fiddle  on  and  a  "downhome"  way  of  drop- 
ping his  g's.  Most  Important,  he's  the  how, 
why  and  wherefore  of  Columbus's  architec- 
tural renaissance. 

Miller's  love  of  architecture  is  Inherited.  It 
was  his  family  who  convinced  a  dubious 
congregation  back  In  1942  to  buUd  Eliel 
Saarlnen's  $725,000  chtirch.  Why  not,  said 
the  doubters,  spend  the  money  In  Christian 
works  Instead?  Why  not  worship  in  less  im- 
pressive surroundings?  Because,  came  the 
Irwlns'  answer,  "Great  buildings  dominate 
and  influence  the  lives  of  all  who  live  near 
them."  Shades  of  Winston  Churchill.  Fore- 
shadows of  Irwin  Miller. 

Twelve  yean  later,  MUler  hired  Ellel's  son, 
Eero,  a  Yale  classmate,  to  build  the  town's 
second  shoclcer — the  Irwin  Union  Bank.  The 
year  aft«  that  he  set  up  the  extraordinary 
Cummins  Foundation  and  offered  to  pay  the 
architect's  fees  for  all  new  school  buildings. 
And  so  they  came  to  Colimibua,  all  the  greats 
in  the  buslnees,  to  build  the  "great  build- 
ings" that  IillUer  had  envisioned. 

So  far,  the  foundation  that  Miller  estab- 
lished has  paid  over  $2,000,000  In  architect's 
fees  for  new  public  schocds  as  wdl  as 
churches  and  other  buildings.  But  that 
doean't  Include  the  name-design  Oummlns 
plants  themsetves — even  the  factories  in  Co- 
lumbus are  monuments.  It  doesn't  Include 
Ceraland,  the  260-aore  playland  that  Miller 
gave  to  hU  employees.  Nor  Otter  Creek,  the 
$1,500,000  public  golf  club  he  gave  to  the 
whcHe  town,  complete  with  stunning  Weeae- 
deslgned  clubhouse  and  Robert  Trent  Jones 
course. 

No,  there  wouldn't  be  any  "Athens"  with- 
out Irwin  MiUer.  But,  happily,  his  enthusi- 
asm has  been  contagious.  Another  big  com- 
pany In  town,  Hamilton  Coeco,  donated  the 
lively  new  Weese-deelgned  Lincoln  Center. 
Members  at  the  congregation  raised  the 
money  for  Weese's  First  Baptist  Church. 
(Yes,  there  are  more  Weese  designs  In  town 
than  anything  else.)  And  the  popular  Dmx- 
ner  Park  and  Center  were  donated  Just  for 
old-time's  sake  by  Frederick  Donner,  a 
hometown  boy  who  got  rich  on  Plttaburgh 
steel. 

OolimibuB,  for  all  Its  progreealve  design. 
Is  still  part  of  the  Bible  belt.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  there  are  181  ehtuvhes  In  town? 
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Or  <»ily  one  liquor  stere  per  6,000  persons? 
That's  the  law  In  Bartholomew  County.  You 
can  imagine  the  excitement  when  the  new 
census  paved  the  way  for  one  more. 

What  Is  social  life  like  In  C<^umbus.  any- 
way? "We  do  take  a  cocktail,  you  know." 
teases  urbane  Hank  Abts,  a  Cummins  vice 
president.  And  pec^le  in  Columbus  do  wear 
hot  pants,  go  to  X-rated  movies,  drive  to 
Indianapolis  for  shopping  and  theater  and 
to  Florida  for  winter  tans.  But  Columbus  Is 
still,  by  any  standard,  a  small  town.  It's  still 
smaU  enough  to  publish  a  list  of  everybody 
going  In  or  out  of  the  hospital.  It's  still  small 
enough  to  write  up  one-year-olds'  birthday 
parties.  And  it's  small  enough  for  the  town's 
first  citizen,  Irwin  Miller,  to  drive  his  own 
car  to  work,  do  without  guards  and  gates 
around  his  showplace  home  and  list  his 
number  in  the  telephone  book. 

"We  have  no  Society— In  quotes — here," 
says  twlnkly,  brown-eyed  Jean  Prather, 
women's  editor  of  The  Repvbiie.  Echoing 
her,  editor  Bob  Marshall  reminisces,  "We 
had  a  party-set  once — back  in  1910."  That's 
when  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
town's  stem,  shoulder-to-the-plow  fore- 
fathers were  sowing  their  wild  oats.  Today's 
party  people  are  more  likely  to  sow  wild  rice 
at  their  Saturday  night  "supper  clubs"  (not 
the  smoke-filled  variety  but  the  kind  where 
couples  take  turns  outdoing  each  other  in 
the  kitchen) .  Almost  everybody  belongs  to  a 
supper  club  or  gourmet  club  (Hawaii  tonight, 
next  month  Little  Italy)  and,  definitely,  a 
bridge  club.  The  wives  have  their  sororities 
and  garden  clubs;  the  men,  their  lodges  and 
breakfast  clubs.  Oh  yes,  there  is  a  nightclub, 
the  Village  T"".  famed  for  live  entertainment 
nightly  and  for  Liza  Mlnelli,  who  dropped  by 
once  and  stayed  a  whole  week. 

Does  Columbus  sound  pretty  comball  to 
you?  It  is  not,  repeat  not.  It's  Just  a  little 
conservative.  Hard-working,  too.  "Try  to 
find  someone  to  have  a  drink  with,"  com- 
plains Marshall.  "Everybody's  still  at  his  desk 
at  6:30."  But  you  have  to  remember  that 
there's  no  commuting  time.  Bob  Storey  Is 
home  from  his  downtown  ofllce  in  8 14  min- 
utes flat.  Actually,  the  whole  town  is  Bob's 
olfice.  He's  a  Cunmilns  public  relations  man — 
a  friendly,  earnest  lowan  with  a  disarming 
nut-brown  gaze  and  a  gorgeous  read  beard. 
The  beard  is  in  honor  of  Columbus's  big 
Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration  this  year  (Bob's 
baby),  but  the  beard  will  stay,  if  his  voife 
will.  When  Bob  first  came  to  Columbus  a 
dozen  years  ago,  he  says,  it  was  "only  35 
percent  because  of  the  Job  and  65  percent 
because  of  the  town." 

These  days  It's  hard  to  tell  which  la 
which. 

Although  this  Is  a  quiet  family  town,  times 
In  Columbus  are  changing.  That  hippie  out- 
side the  library  with  flowing  blond  hair  and 
faded  Jeans  puts  out  an  underground  news- 
paper called  The  Different  Druinmer.  And 
Industry  has  put  lots  of  new  people  on 
Washington  Street — from  Texas  and  New 
York,  Afghanistan  and  Latvia.  "In  the  old 
days,"  says  Jean  Prather.  "people  didn't  talk 
to  new  people  for  year*.  Not  any  more.  Now 
I  think  we  have  a  nice  cosmopolitan  mix." 
Cosmopolitan  and  nice.  The  Newcomers  Club 
Is  as  busy  as  any  other  group  in  town.  And 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  a  fast-growing  orga- 
nization of  foreign-born  women,  already  has 
Its  pet  Columbus  projects. 

SmaU  wonder  that  Columbus  is  growing. 
Bright  young  management  consultant  Dick 
Fleming  is  one  of  the  many  to  have  seen  the 
town's  potential.  Dick  left  Cummins'  person- 
nel department  to  try  it  on  his  own — right 
here  In  Columbus,  because  he  likes  Columbus. 
He's  an  expert  on  the  town,  not  because  he's 
a  city  councilman  but  because  he  has  to  seU 
Columbus  every  day  to  choocy,  so{Ailsticated 
executives  all  over  the  country.  He's  not 
having  much  trouble  these  days.  With  Its 
growing  Industry,  pioneering  archltectUM 
and  good  schools.  Oolimibua  has  a  lot  to  at- 
tract ambitious  man. 
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Everybody  elae  In  the  wc^ld  may  be  rar- 
prised  at  what's  going  on  In  Columbus,  but 
nobody  In  Columbus  is.  Today's  "Athena" 
didn't  Just  spring  up  here  by  accident,  any 
more  than  Columbus  Just  sprang  up  here  ISO 
years  ago.  The  town's  pioneers  knew  what 
they  were  doing  and,  more  important,  where 
they  were  gdng.  "Why  does  everybody  think 
its  so  incredible  that  the  town  is  ahead  of  Its 
time?  It's  Just  an  old  Columbus  tradition," 
says  Randy  Tucker,  a  Cummins  executive 
and  past  school-board  president.  Jean  Pra- 
ther adds  earnestly  that  the  "seeds  of  pro- 
gressiveness"  have  been  there  all  the  time. 

Come  to  Columbus.  They'd  love  to  have 
you.  But  fair  warning:  It's  the  kind  of  town 
that  makes  you  homesick — after  you  get  badt 
home. 

Come  to  Columbus,  by  all  means,  but  dont 
feel  you  have  to  rush.  It's  not  one  of  Amer- 
ica's treasures  that  you'd  better  see  quickly 
before  it's  too  late.  The  people  of  Columbus 
arent  going  to  change,  and  the  buildings  get 
better  all  the  Ume. 


THE  RED  PURGE  OF  OUR  MILITARY 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnBUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARKXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continued 
evidence  of  the  subordination  of  all 
rational  considerations  to  the  hypotheti- 
cal, piuely  Imaginary  concQit  of  "racial" 
balance  and  "Improved  race  relations" 
appears  in  the  continued  reports  of 
purges  of  Army  officers  who  failed  "to 
enforce  adequately  the  regulations  aimed 
to  improve  race  relations  or  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  within  the  armed  serv- 
ices" to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pentagon's 
dvll  rights  division  headed  by  a  black 
who  participates  in  activities  sponsored 
by  the  National  Urban  League  and 
NAACP, 

It  Is  a  sad  day  for  America  when  our 
miUtary  smrlces  are  intimidated  to  dis- 
cipline officers  and  remove  them  from 
command  positions  solely  because  they 
fail  to  conform  to  some  imaginary  ccm- 
cept  of  race  relations  held  by  organiza- 
tions like  the  National  Urban  League  and 
the  NAACP — organizations  which  are 
but  tools  in  the  plot  to  destroy  America's 
ability  to  defend  Itself. 

This  purge  is  designed  to  remove  those 
people  from  ccHnmand  who  put  their 
country  and  its  military  above  bureau- 
cratic polley  and  political  appeasement 
of  malcontents. 

This  purge,  covered  up  by  the  smoke- 
screen of  "race  relations,"  is  a  direct 
attack  on  dedicated  military  men  be- 
cause they  are  strict  disciplinarians  and 
anti-Communists.  Race  is  the  least  of 
the  considerations  involved. 

I  Insert  a  relatisd  news  article  in  the 
Recobo  at  this  point: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  38.  19711 

Pentaoon    Sad   to    Pknalizk    Oiiicaaa    ok 

Bacial  Polict 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnaon) 

Drraotr,  July  27. — ^Frank  W.  Render  3d. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  said 
today  that  10  to  12  military  officers,  from  gen- 
eral down  to  company  grade,  had  been  re- 
lieved of  command,  transferred  or  repri- 
manded for  failure  to  enforce  adequately 
the  regulations  aimed  to  improve  raoa  lela- 
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ttons  or  guaruitfl«  •quat  opportunity  within 
tlw  umMI  MTTloet. 

TlM  offlciAl  d«clln«d  to  a»ta»  the  offloera 
InvolTWl,  iaylnc,  "I  dont  believe  it  would 
aarre  any  uaeful  purjxiae  to  give  their 
namea — to  emiMrraaa  them." 

Mr.  Bender,  a  black  who  waa  appointed 
laat  August  to  head  the  Pentagon's  cItU 
rl^ts  dlTlalon,  made  the  statement  In  an- 
swer to  a  newsman's  question  concerning  his 
office's  enforoement  powers. 

The  as-year-old  former  human  rights  offi- 
cial from  Syracuse  said  that  the  military 
services  had  taken  actions  against  officers 
since  December,  1970,  In  cases  "where  we 
could  Identify  clearly  that  commanders  had 
been  negligent." 

In  Washington,  a  Pentagon  qwkesman, 
Jerry  W.  Frledhelm,  refused  to  comment  on 
the  spedflca  of  Mr.  Render's  remarks.  He 
said,  however,  that  a  proper  understanding 
of  raoe  relations  was  "a  leadership  requlre- 
ment-^lf  you  can't  understand  race  relations, 
you  can't  be  a  leader  In  today's  Army." 

He  said  he  "wouldn't  be  surprised"  If  some 
officers  had  been  relieved  of  their  commands 
because  of  race  Issues,  but  he  said  he  did 
not  know  how  many  such  cases  there  had 
bean. 

Mr.  Render  participated  here  In  a  work- 
shop on  •n4>loyment  problems  of  youth,  vet- 
erans, women  and  the  working  poor  at  the 
81st  annwal  conference  of  the  National  Urban 
League  and  was  the  principal  8|>eaker  at  a 
news  conference  this  morning  at  the  Pont- 
ohartraln  Hotel. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  announced 
at  the  conference  that  a  destroyer  escort,  to 
be  built  this  year  at  the  Avondale  shipyards. 
West  Wego,  Ia.,  would  be  named  for  Doris 
(Dorle)  Miller,  a  black  Navy  Cross  winner 
of  World  War  n.  The  sailor,  a  ship's  cook 
third-class,  aided  his  wounded  commanding 
officer  and  later  manned  a  machine  gun  In 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941. 
He  died  In  action  two  years  later. 

At  the  news  conference,  Mr.  Render  Identi- 
fied the  officers  who  were  disciplined  only  by 
saying  they  "wore  stars,  bars,  oak  leaves  and 
birds  on  their  shoulders."  Such  military  In- 
signia respectively  Identify  generals,  lieuten- 
ants and  captains,  majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  colonels.  There  was  no  Indica- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr.  Render  was  referring 
to  any  particular  branches  of  the  services. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  In 
Pentagon  circles  that  Lieut.  Oen.  James  H. 
Polk,  formar  oommaoder  of  United  states 
troops  in  Qermany,  was  retired  prematurely 
earlier  this  year  because  of  months  of  racial 
tension  and  major  outbreaks  of  racial  vio- 
lence there. 

Mr.  Render  led  a  14-man  raoe  relations 
team  on  a  three- week  tour  of  American  bases 
In  Europe  last  fall  and  the  National  Aasoda- 
Uon  for  the  Advancement  of  Oolored  People 
toured  bases  In  Germany  last  January.  In 
addition,  three  black  Army  officers  and  four 
Uack  enUsted  men  In  Qermany  formally  re- 
quested last  fall  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  convene  a  court  of  Inquiry  to  deter- 
mine whether  General  Polk  was  guilty  of 
"dereliction  of  duty"  by  falling  to  combat 
housing  discrimination  against  black  soldiers 
by  Oeixoany  landlords. 

Tbia  f  onnal  legal  case  was  prepared  by  a 
black  mlhtary  Judge,  Capt.  Cxirtls  Smothers, 
who  was  subsequently  transferred  from  his 
post  In  Frankfurt.  Germany,  to  the  Pentagon. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  denied  the  re- 
quest and  stated  that  steps  were  being  taken 
to  end  discrimination  by  landlords  In  Qer- 
many. 

On  March  28.  Representative  WUllam  Clay. 
Democrat  of  Missouri,  entered  a  denuncia- 
tion of  General  POlk  Into  The  Congreealonal 
Record.  It  was  titled  "Defense  Department 
Retires  General  Polk — a  racist  In  High  Com- 
mand." Mr.  Clay,  who  Is  black,  contended  In 
the  document  that  "General  Polk  could  have 
eliminated  many  of  the  problems"  of  race  in 
Qermany  "had  he  used  the  powers  he  had." 
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There  was  also  some  speculation  In  the 
Pentagon  that  the  general's  retirement  might 
also  have  been  caused  by  sftanrtals  within  the 
command's  poet  exchange  system. 

Meanwhile,  a  noted  black  M«t«ri>n  warned 
some  S.OOO  delegatee  and  visitors  to  the 
league  conference  In  Cobo  Hall  against  too- 
hasty  coalitions  between  black  and  white 
groups. 

Lerone  Bennett,  author  of  several  books 
on  black  American  history,  who  Is  a  senior 
editor  of  Ebony  magazine,  said  "Our  most 
Immediate  task  Is  not  a  coalition  between 
blacks  and  whites  but  between  blacks  and 
blacks,  not  between  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  the  Urban  League  but  between  the  Urban 
League  and  the  NA.A.C.P.:  not  between  black 
and  white  students  but  between  black  stu- 
dents and  black  administrators,  black 
hustlers  and  black  Intellectuals,  black  fa- 
thers and  black  sons." 

He  declared  that  coalitions  between  blacks 
and  whites  of  various  Intereets  had  not 
worked  for  the  best  Interests  of  blacks. 


July  29y  1971 


APOLLO  15  LUNAR  MISSION,  NASA, 
REVIEW  AS  RESULT  OP  RUSSIAN 
SOYUZ  11  ACCIDENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  FKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2S,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

NATIOIf  AL  AKKONAtmCS  AND 

Spacb  Adiundrkation, 
Washington.  DX!..  July  20. 1971. 
Hon.  Jajcxs  O.  P'ulton, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Pulton  :  A  review  of  the  Apollo  IS 
lunar  mission  was  Initiated  by  NASA  as  a 
result  of  the  Russian  Soyuz  11  accident.  This 
review  was  specifically  directed  to  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  pressure  garment  suit  wearing 
schedule  during  events  that  expose  the  com- 
mand and  lunar  cabins  to  Increased  stress 
loads  and  therefore  to  a  greater  ;MX>bablllty 
of  a  malfunction  or  cahln  penetration  lead- 
ing to  rapid  cabin  decompression.  This  letter 
reports  the  results  of  this  review. 

Among  the  events  considered  were  launch, 
undocklng,  docking.  Scientific  Instrument 
Module  (SIM)  bay  door  Jettison,  propulsion 
bums,  lunar  landing  and  stay,  lunar  lifted. 
LM  Jettison  and  earth  reentry.  Hardware 
Items  considered  Included  hatches,  valves 
(hatches  and  cabin),  cabin  penetratKxis, 
cabin  leak  rates  for  various  hole  sizes,  and 
windows. 

This  review  reconfirmed  our  hl^  confl- 
deorce  in  the  c^iablllty  of  the  hardware  and 
that  our  operational  procedures  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  possibility  of  damage  to  criti- 
cal hardware  through  incorrect  use.  It  recon- 
finned  that  the  hatches  are  fully  qualified  to 
pressures  higher  than  they  are  normally  ex- 
posed to,  that  they  are  relaUvriy  easy  to 
<q>erate,  that  the  mechanical  operation  of 
handles  or  latches  as  well  as  the  position  of 
the  pressure  valve  in  the  hatches  can  be 
observed  visually,  and  that  pressure  Integrity 
la  easUy  and  qulcikly  verified  while  the  astro> 
nauts  are  still  suited. 

Valves  used  in  the  hatchea  and  In  the 
cabin  and  othw  cabin  pressure  hull  penetra- 
tions were  reexamined  as  to  qualification, 
faUure  rate  and  failure  modes.  Speolfioatl<»is 
and  cabin  leak  rates  for  various  sin  holes 
were  reviewed.  It  was  concluded  that  operat- 
ing procedures  for  the  valves  are  straight- 
forward, that  structurally  the  valve  bodies 
are  rugged  and  strongly  fixed  in  position. 


and  that  leak  rates  through  the  valves  and 
other  cabin  penetrations,  even  with  complete 
loss  of  O-rlngs,  are  low.  The  CM  has  the 
capability  to  maintain  3.6  psl  for  leak  rates 
equivalent  to  a  )4"  hole  for  approximately 
as  minutes  and  the  LM  even  longer  for  an 
equivalent  leak.  Suit  donning  times  for  an 
emergency  average  about  11  minutes  for  the 
two  crewmen  in  the  LM  to  suit-up  and  ap- 
proximately 19  minutes  for  the  three  crew- 
men In  the  CM  to  suit-up. 

The  cabin  windows  were  also  carefully  re- 
viewed. Although  not  of  similar  design,  all 
OM  and  LM  windows  are  of  multiple  pane 
construction.  Thermal  ahock  and  pressure 
tests  of  both  normal  and  damaged  panes  had 
been  conducted  as  part  of  qualification  tests. 
Each  window  Is  subjected  to  a  thorough  ac- 
ceptance test,  and  pressure  tested  again  after 
installation  in  the  cabin.  Based  on  the  above, 
the  windows  are  considered  sound. 

Even  though  there  is  an  extremdy  low 
probability  of  loss  of  a  complete  C8M  win- 
dow  during  reentry,  analysis  shows  that  a 
suited  crew  would  have  a  higher  probability 
of  survival  In  such  a  contingency.  The  ra- 
tionale for  the  decision  following  Apollo  7 
to  reenter  without  suits  was  therefore  re- 
examined. This  rationale  Is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing: the  reentry  event,  except  for  Uie 
splashdown  phase.  Is  fairly  predictable  and 
stress  loads  are  well  within  the  safety  factor 
of  the  hardware.  The  stress  loads  Imposed 
by  the  water  Impact,  however,  are  not  so 
predictable  and  vary,  for  example,  with  wind 
velocity  and  direction,  wave  heights,  wave 
velocity,  wave  rising  or  falling  and  direction. 
Therefore,  although  the  probability  of  a  mal- 
function occurring  at  splashdown  Is  also  low. 
it  is  higher  than  a  malfunction  occurring 
during  reentry  into  the  earth's  atmo^here. 
In  the  event  that  a  malfunction  on  splash- 
down did  occur  and  emergency  egress  w«« 
necessary,  a  suited  crew  would  be  handi- 
capped. Removal  of  suits  for  egress  would  be 
eq>eclally  difficult  and  time  consuming  In  the 
Stable  n  (upside  down)  condition  in  the 
water.  In  which  case  egress  through  the  up- 
per hatch  under  water  would  be  required. 

Therefore,  since  (1)  a  malfunction  at  water 
impact  is  more  probable  than  a  malfunction 
at  reentry,  (2)  wearing  suits  at  water  Im- 
pact wotild  decrease  crew  safety,  and  (3) 
time  Is  not  available  for  the  astronauts  to 
remove  their  suits  between  the  period  of  high 
reentry  stresses  and  splashdown,  we  have 
concluded  XixaX  on  Apollo  IS  reentry  and 
splashdown  will  be  conducted  with  the  crew 
unsulted  as  on  prevloiis  missions. 

In  another  area,  however,  the  reexamina- 
tion of  operational  modes  has  led  to  a 
change.  Althou^  the  review  confirmed  the 
decision  that  the  CSM/LM  batch  was  quali- 
fied to  withstand  the  maximum  pressure  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  occur,  the 
shock  loads  Imposed  during  LM  Jettison  on 
the  CSM  tunnel  appear  to  warrant  requir- 
ing the  crew  to  be  suited  for  this  operation. 
Therefore,  the  LM  Jettison  event  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  events  during  which 
the  crew  Is  required  to  be  fully  suited. 
Sincerely. 

Jakxs  C.  Flrchxb, 

Admtnittrator. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or  TTTAR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker;  today  marks 
7  years  and  124  days  since  the  first 
American  soldier  was  taken  captive  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  Presently  more 
than  1,600  American  men  are  listed  as 
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missing  in  action  or  as  prisoners  of  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  400  of  these  men  are 
being  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Families  of  these  men  continue  to 
sufCer  the  personal  anguish  and  torment 
of  loved  ones — all  of  us  share  in  the  sor- 
row. Many  of  these  families  have  lived 
with  this  imcertainty  for  years,  and  their 
plight  has  reached  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  American  servicemen  held 
prisoner. 

With  each  passing  day,  this  unneces- 
sary inhumanity  to  these  men  and  their 
families  grows  greater.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  must  vow  that  American 
prisoners  of  war  will  not  be  forgotten 
and  that  their  release  will  be  pursued 
until  every  last  prisoner  has  returned 
home  to  his  family. 


NATIONAL  DEBT  IS  STAGOERINa 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  mmfssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional dd3t  is  reaching  the  astronomical 
figure  of  $400  billion. 

How  much  is  a  billion?  Here  Is  one 
way  to  lo<*  at  It.  Since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  only  about  a  billion  minutes 
have  elapsed. 

And  our  debt  is  approaching  $400 
billion. 

To  bring  this  figure  is  focus,  Senator 
Ellewdkr  set  his  staff  to  work  to  come 
up  with  some  figures. 

The  St.  Cloud  Times  In  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Ccmgressional  District,  recently 
editorialized  on  this  matter  and  I  would 
like  to  share  these  thoughts  by  inserting 
the  editorial  in  the  Congrxssionai. 
RicoRo. 

I  particiUarly  commend  the  writer  for 
his  concluding  remarks : 

Nearly  everything  but  money  Is  in 
limited  supply.  This  Is  why  prices  go 
higher  and  higher,  and  it  takes  more 
and  more  dollars  to  buy  goods  of  tangible 
worth. 

The  editorial  follows: 

National  Dot  Is  Staogkbxno 

The  U.S.  national  debt  stands  at  nearly 
MOO  billion.  In  an  effort  to  make  this  figure 
somewhat  comprehensive  to  ordinary  clti- 
sens,  the  chairman  of  the  senate  appropria- 
tions committee  of  the  U.S.  senate.  Senator 
AUen  Ellender,  set  his  staff  and  a  bank  of 
computers  to  work  with  some  Interesting 
results. 

The  senator  found  that,  "If  every  member 
of  the  United  States  senate  counted  two, 
one-dollar  bills  every  second  of  every  min- 
ute of  every  hour  of  every  day  of  every  we^, 
it  would  take  approximately  64  years  to 
count  $400  bUUon.  If  the  senators  worked 
the  standard  work  year  (eight  hours  per  day 
for  260  yeardays  a  year)  taking  no  coffee 
breaks,  holidays  or  vacations,  it  would  take 
them  367  years  to  accomplish  the  same 
count. 

At  its  current  capacity.  It  would  take  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  about 
171  years  to  print  400  bllUon  one-dollar  bills. 
Four-hundred  billion  dollars  In  one-d(dlar 
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blllB  would  fill  about '3,456  railway  boxcars, 
making  a  train  almost  36  miles  long. 

The  400  billion  one-doUar  bills  stacked 
on  top  of  each  other  would  reach  about 
27,096  miles,  or  4.6  tripe  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles.  Placed  end  to  end,  that  many 
bills  would  make  a  path,  160  bills  or  36  feet 
wide,  to  the  moon. 

Nearly  everything  but  money  is  In  limited 
supply.  This  Is  why  prices  go  higher  and 
higher,  and  it  takes  m(»'e  and  more  dollars 
to  buy  goods  of  tangible  worth.  If  inflation 
continues  long  enough  and  the  senator's  ma- 
chines are  equal  to  the  task,  they  will  scxne- 
day  learn  how  many  trillions  of  doUars  of 
debt  are  required  to  lay  a  pathway  of  dollar 
bills  to  the  furthest  star.  By  that  time  a  loaf 
of  bread  wlU  probably  cost  a  few  mUlion 
dollars. 


RAIL  STRIKE  DISASTROUS  TO 
CALIFORNIA  AQRICDLTDRE 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  CAUTOKNIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  personally  appeared  before  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  smd  testified  as 
to  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  current 
railroad  dispute  upon  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  my  38th  Congressional 
District. 

Following,  are  my  remarks  before  this 
subcommittee: 

RKMABKW    BT    CONCaESSMAN    VXTBKT 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  said  here 
today,  by  highly  competent  spokesmen, 
about  the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation 
before  us.  CleaAy,  the  time  Is  long  overdue 
for  this  Congress  to  act  decisively  by  pass- 
ing permanent  legislation  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  economic  disaster  which  this  railroad 
strike  is  bringing  to  my  state,  my  Congres- 
sional District,  and  to  many  other  parts  of 
the  nation. 

It  has  been  determined  by  some  that  the 
selective  strike  does  not  constitute  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  that,  therefore,  emer- 
gency legislative  action  Is  not  Justified.  I  can 
only  point  out  that  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity In  California's  38th  Congressional 
District,  and  Indeed,  throughout  the  State 
of  California,  such  an  argument  has  abso- 
lutely no  relevance.  Our  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  suffering  all  of  the  adverse  Impact  of 
a  general  strike.  There  is  no  rail  service. 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  strikes 
brought  us  to  a  standstill  .^nd  the  appar- 
ently inevitable  Santa  Fe/Btrlke  will  choke 
us  off  completely.  / 

In  Imp«ial  County,  California,  76,000  tons 
of  sugar  beets  are  right, now  rotting  in  the 
ground  because  there  are  no  rail  cars  to 
carry  them  to  the  refineries.  The  Intense 
sTunmertlme  heat  In  .the  Imperial  Valley 
will  destroy  those  beexs  within  seven  days. 
That  represents  mor^  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  doUar  loss  to  Imperial  Coxinty 
farmers  and  a  mc^  than  three  mUllon  dol- 
lar loss  to  the  agribusiness  community.  It 
also  represents  a  lifetime's  savings,  and  the 
entire  future,  to  hundreds  of  farm  families. 

In  Riverside  County,  the  story  is  much 
the  same  for  many  citrus  growers.  Orape- 
fruit,  now  worth  $1.00  each  on  Japanese 
markets,  are  falling  to  the  ground  by  the 
tons.  Ultimately,  these  crop  losses  will  affect 
thousands  of  people,  both  in  our  district 
and  out.  who  depend  on  agriculture  for  their 
survival. 
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Throughout  Callfomla,  this  loss  will  be 
multlpUed  many  times  and  the  Impact  wlU 
most  certainly  be  felt  nationwide  as  the 
supply  of  fresh  fnilts  and  produce— lettuce, 
melons,  tomatoes,  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties— begins  to  dry  up. 

Further,  this  ooimtry  cannot  afford  more 
ad  hoc  legislation.  The  solution  to  strike 
situations  like  this  one.  where  the  national 
ecotu>my  and  national  Interests  are  ad- 
versely affected,  must  be  permanent  ma- 
chinery which  protects  the  public  Interest 
while  guaranteeing  equal  protection  to  the 
disputing  parties. 

I  strongly  support  the  Intent  and  the  pro- 
visions of  HR  8386.  authored  by  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Michigan.  James 
Harvey.  It  would  deal  constructively  with 
this  crisis,  and  with  similar  situations.  It 
would  give  the  President  latitude,  and  spe- 
cific options  which  would  have  prevented  the 
losses  we  are  now  suffering.  It  would  treat 
both  management  and  labor  fairly,  whUe 
protecting  the  public  interest.  And  it  would 
eliminate  the  need  and  the  demands  for 
more  ad  hoc  legislation.  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  co-sponsor  of  HR  8386. 

I  appeal  to  Congress  to  live  iq>  to  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  enact  a  modern  replace- 
ment for  the  falling  mechanism  of  the  RaU- 
way  Labor  Act.  Otherwise,  this  legislative 
body  may  find  itself  In  the  business  of  run- 
ning our  nation's  railroads  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 


CFR  1970  MEMBERSHIP  CHANGES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOniBIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
placed  the  1969  membership  list  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  12,  1971. 

A  more  recent  membership  list— as  of 
October  1,  1970 — when  compared  with 
the  membership  list  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  June  30,  1969.  reveals  that  41 
resident  members  and  42  nonresident 
monbers  were  added,  while  the  names  of 
38  resident  members  and  31  nonresident 
members,  or  a  total  of  69  names,  were 
dropped  from  the  list.  Some  of  the  resi- 
dent members  were  transferred  to  non- 
resident members  and  vice  versa. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  a 
more  nearly  current  CFR  membership,  I 
insert  a  list  of  new  members  and  mem- 
bership changes: 

New  Anomoira  to  CFB  MnfREmng  Lut  aa 
OFOcr.  1,1970 

KEsniENT   KKKBEXS 

Abel,  Elle,  Armstrong.  WUlls  C,  Brlsoo^ 
MUo  M..  Butcher,  WUlard  C,  CahUl.  Jane  P.. 
Ohace  James.  Dennlson,  Charles  S.,  Rey. 
Donald  N.,  Greenfield,  Jamee  L.,  Haywood. 
Oliver  O.,  HeUman.  F.  Warren,  Henderson. 
Julia. 

Josephson,  William.  Kassof,  A3Xtax  H.. 
Krlstol,  Irving,  Larry,  R.  Heath.  Lowenfeld. 
Andreas  F..  Luce.  Charles  F.,  Macomber. 
John  D.,  Mulford,  David  C.  Muse.  Martha  T., 
Nagorskl,  Zygmunt.  Jr.,  Pierre,  Andrew  J., 
Reed.  J.  v.,  Jr. 

Rlesel,  Victor,  Rlordlan.  James  Q.,  Schwaxa, 
Frederick  A.  O..  Jr.,  Selts,  Frederick,  St^Iaa. 
Eugene  S.,  Steadman.  Richard  C,  8te^ 
Ronald.  Stoesslnger,  John  O.,  Stone,  Robert 
J.,  Jr..  Tavoulareas,  WUllam  P.,  Wallace. 
Martha  R..  Watts.  John  H.,  8rd,  Wells,  Rich- 
ard C.  Wilcox.  Wayne  A.,  WUklns,  Bogw  W.. 
Wyle,  Frederic  8.,  Zorthian,  Barry. 
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New  AooRiom  to  CTR  MBimmmy  Lvt  As 
or  Oct.  1. 1970 

If  Oir-BBBIBBMT  ITKMMUI 

/Liiiann,  Orabam  T.,  J^ter,  David  E.,  Arnold. 
M.  L..  Aahei.  Robert  K..  BarUett.  Thomaa 
Alva,  Berry.  Brig.  Oen.  Sidney  B..  Butter- 
worth,  W.  Walton,  Campa,  Mlrtam.  Cooper, 
Franklin  8.,  Edwards,  Robert  H.,  Bnders, 
Tbomas  O.,  Fried,  Edward  R. 

Friedman,  Irving  S..  Oerhardt,  Ma].  Oen. 
B.  A.,  Ooldman,  Marshall  L.,  Orabam,  Katha. 
rlne,  Ourganus.  WUUam  R.,  Harris.  Patricia 
Roberts,  Hart.  Parker  T.,  Haynes,  Brig.  Oen. 
Fred,  Holbrooke,  Richard  C,  Houghton, 
Armory,  Jr.,  Kenlston,  Kennefth.  Lalae, 
Carol  C. 

Lee,  Vice  Adm.  John  M.,  Lewis,  John  P., 
McOlffert.  David  E.,  McHenry,  Donald  F., 
Martin,  Malcolm  W..  Morse.  Arthur  D.,  Ol- 
son, WUUam  C,  Patterson.  Hxigh  B.,  Jr., 
Ranis,  Otistav.  Rehm,  John  B. 

Roberts,  Walter  Orr.  Salzman.  Herbert, 
Volcker,  Paul  A.,  Wabl,  Nicholas,  Ward.  Rob- 
ert E.,  Wehrle,  Leroy  8.,  Wilbur.  Brayton, 
Jr.,  Wohlstetter,  Roberta. 

CFR  M"***""  IM  1969  DaoppKo  Fbom  Msic- 
BBaBip  List  or  Oct.  1 .  1970 

BXSISKIVT   MEICBEXS 

Bamee,  Joseph,  Beal.  Oerald  F.,  Bennett, 
John  C,  Brlnckerboff,  Charles  M.,  Buffum, 
William  B.,  Carlson,  Ralph  M.,  Chartener, 
WUllam  H.,  Cooper,  Franklin  8.,  Eberstadt, 
Ferdinand,  Eder,  Phanor  J. 

Ounther,  John,  Balder.  Michael  L.,  Harrl- 
man,  E.  Roland,  Houston.  Frank  K.,  Jay, 
Nelson  Dean,  Johnson.  Edward  F.  Knoke. 
Jj.  Warner.  Lunt,  Samuel  D.,  McGraw,  James 
H.,  Jr..  May.  A.  Wilfred. 

Merz,  Charles,  Nlckerson,  A.  L.,  Pennoyer, 
Paul  O.,  Roberston,  Charles  S.,  Robinson, 
Oerold  T.,  Roeenman,  Samuel  I.,  Sachs, 
Howard,  Sargent.  Noel,  Samoff,  Brig.  Gen. 
David,  Schaplro,  J.  Salwyn. 

Scherman.  Harry.  Schllthuls,  Wlllem  C, 
Shea,  Andrew  B..  Simons,  Hans.  Spencer, 
Percy  C,  Stinebower,  Leroy  D.,  Tobby,  John, 
Townsend,  Oliver. 

CPB  Mwifitnwt  m  1960  DaoFPiD  nou  Mxm- 
^irm^tm  jjgt  or  OcToaaa  1,  1970 

woit-BEaiDCTT  ii»ifinnM 
Blackle,  wiuiam.  Bristol,  WUllam  M., 
Brown,  WlUlam  O..  Chartener,  WUUam  H., 
Dangerfleld,  Boyden,  Evans,  Roger  F.,  Fergu- 
■on.  John  H.,  Haffellnger,  Totton  P.,  Hoyt, 
Edwin  C,  Jr.,  Kerr,  Clark. 

Leslie,  Donald  8.,  Undblom,  Charles  E.. 
Uttle,  Herbert  S.,  Maim.  Thomas  C„  Marcus, 
Stanley,  Matthews,  WUllam  R.,  Mlllikan, 
Max  F.,  Moran,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr..  Pranoe. 
P.  F.  A..  Beuther,  Walter  P. 

BaltMI.  William,  Seymour,  Forrest  W., 
^uague.  Mansfield  D.,  Strauss,  Lewis  L.. 
Struble,  Adm.  A.  D.,  Swlhart,  James  W., 
Teller,  Edward,  Templeton,  Richard  H.,  Von 
Stlrum,  John,  Warren,  John  Edwin,  Wright, 
Theodore.  P. 
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GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  WEDDING 
JUBILEE  CEREMONY 


July  29,  1971 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

or  nxJNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  4,100  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20, 1969,  there  were  532,500 
Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  229,200 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF  MAssAC'H  u  srria 
IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  recent  ceremony  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  addressed  a 
group  of  golden  and  silver  wedding  Jubi- 
lants. 

I  find  his  address  at  that  occasion  to 
be  a  most  warm  and  heartening  one  and 
I  would  like  to  share  the  same  with  my 
colleagues  today.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
enclose  Cardinal  O'Boyle's  inspiring  ad- 
dress. 

Patkick  Cabdimal  O'Botle  Golden  and  Silver 
WxDDiNC  Jubilee  CERBicoirr 

My  dear  and  esteemed  JubUarlans  and 
Friends  aU  In  Christ:  In  a  few  minutes  you 
will  renew  your  marriage  vows.  This  Is  a  Joy- 
ous occasion,  for  we  are  here  to  celebrate  your 
faithfulness  to  the  love  you  pledged  each 
other  the  day  you  were  married.  Before  re- 
newing your  vows,  you  wlU  perhaps  enjoy  re- 
calling with  me  the  day  you  were  married. 

The  marriage  ceremony  began  with  a  brief 
Instruction,  read  to  you  by  the  priest.  I  wlU 
read  It  again  now,  to  refresh  your  memory: 

My  dear  friends:  Tou  are  about  to  entw 
Into  a  union  which  Is  most  sacred  and  most 
serious.  It  Is  most  sacred,  because  established 
by  Ood  Himself;  most  serious,  because  It 
WlU  bind  you  together  for  life  In  a  relation- 
ship so  close  and  so  Intimate,  that  It  will 
profoundly  influence  your  whole  future.  That 
future,  with  Ita  hopes  and  disappointments, 
its  successes  and  Its  f  aUuree,  its  pleasures  and 
Its  pains.  Its  Joys  and  It  sorrows.  Is  hidden 
from  your  eyes.  You  know  that  these  ele- 
ments are  mingled  In  every  life,  and  are  to  be 
expected  In  your  own.  And  so  not  knowing 
what  Is  before  jrou,  you  take  each  other  for 
better  or  for  w<»se.  for  richer  or  for  poorer. 
In  slckneas  and  In  he<ath.  untU  death.  Tnily, 
then,  these  word  are  most  serious.  It  Is  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  your  undoubted  faith  In 
each  other,  than  recognizing  their  full  Im- 
port, you  are  nevertheless,  so  wlUlng  and 
ready  to  pronounce  them.  And  because  these 
words  Involve  such  solemn  obligations.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  you  rest  the  security  of 
your  wedded  life  upon  the  great  principle  of 
■elf-sacrtflce.  And  so  you  begin  your  married 
life  by  the  voluntary  and  complete  surrender 
of  yotir  Individual  Uvea  In  the  Interest  of 
that  deeper  and  wider  life  which  you  are  to 
have  In  common.  Henceforth  you  wlU  be- 
long entirely  to  each  other;  you  will  be  one 
In  mind,  one  In  heart,  and  one  In  affections. 
And  whatever  sacrifices  you  may  hereafter 
be  required  to  make  to  preserve  this  com- 
mon life,  always  make  them  generously.  Sac- 
rifice Is  usually  difficult  and  irksome.  Only 
love  can  make  It  easy;  and  perfect  love  can 
make  it  a  Joy.  We  are  wlUIng  to  give  In  pro- 
portion as  we  love.  And  when  love  is  perfect 
the  sacrifice  Is  complete.  Ood  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  Only  begotten  Son; 
and  the  Son  so  loved  us  that  He  gave  Him- 
self for  our  salvation.  "Oreater  love  than  this 
no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends." 

No  greater  blessing  can  come  to  your  mar- 
ried life  than  pure  conjugal  love,  loyal  and 
true  to  the  end.  May.  then,  this  love  with 
which  you  Join  your  hands  and  hearts  today, 
never  faU,  but  grow  deeper  and  stronger  as 
the  years  go  on.  And  If  true  love  and  the 
iiTi«*ifi«h  spirit  of  perfect  sacrifice  guide  your 
action,  you  can  expect  the  greatest  measure 
of  earthly  happiness  that  may  be  allotted 
to  man  In  this  vale  of  tears.  The  rest  is  In 
the  banda  of  Ood.  Nor  wUl  Ood  be  wanting 
to  your  needa;  He  will  pledge  you  the  life- 


long support  of  His  graces  In  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment which  you  are  going  to  receive. 

How  true  were  the  words  of  this  Instruc- 
tion! Those  of  you  who  are  celebrating  your 
golden  anniversary  were  married  In  1921. 
You  could  not  foresee  the  years  of  the  de- 
pression, with  its  hardships.  You  could  not 
foresee  that  many  of  your  sons  would  be 
caUed  to  fight  in  a  Second  World  War,  from 
which  some  of  them  were  never  to  return. 
Those  of  you  who  are  celebrating  your  silver 
anniversaries  were  married  Just  after  that 
war  ended.  MatertaUy.  yo\ir  lives  have  prob- 
ably been  easier.  Yet  during  these  yean 
of  material  prosperity  and  spiritual  confu- 
sion, you  have  had  to  nurture  your  love 
against  many  threats.  And  your  chUdren 
have  come  Into  the  world  In  a  time  of  spirit- 
ual dangers  as  worrisome  for  you  as  was 
the  physical  danger  of  their  sons  for  our 
golden  JubUarians. 

Yet  all  of  you  have  remained  faithful. 
That  is  the  wonderful  thing.  One  out  of  four 
marriages  In  the  United  States  ends  In 
divorce  today.  In  some  places  the  figure  Is 
much  higher — more  than  two  of  every  three 
marriages  in  some  large,  West  Coast  com- 
munities end  In  divorce.  And  an  Increas- 
ing proportion  of  young  people  does  not  even 
bother  getting  married  and  divorced.  Love 
that  is  ftilthful.  that  Involves  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  means  nothing  to  them.  Instead 
they  boast  of  their  honesty;  In  their  spiritual 
poverty  they  hope  that  by  boasting  of 
honesty  they  wUl  find  some  virtue  In. 
faithlessness. 

Your  generous  and  faithful  love  appeara 
all  the  brighter  when  you  consider  it  against 
this  dark  background.  Your  Uves  should  be, 
they  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  better 
part  of  our  youth,  to  those  who  seek  real 
community  and  who  are  willing  to  dedicate 
their  Uves  to  the  service  of  life. 

It  used  to  be  said  In  the  past  that  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  priest  and  the  religio\is  to 
their  Uvea  of  dedicated  ceUbacy  or  vir- 
ginity was  a  model  for  CathoUc  married  cou- 
ples. I  believe  that  was  true.  But  I  also  am 
celebrating  a  golden  Jubilee  this  year — fifty 
years  as  a  priest — and  I  can  tell  you  how 
necessary  an  Inspiration  your  love  as  faith- 
ful CathoUc  married  couples  is  for  every 
faithful  priest. 

The  two  vocations — marriage  and  the 
priesthood — while  different,  are  reaUy  very 
much  alike.  Both  are  sacraments  of  Christ, 
vniys  of  dedicating  one's  life  completely  to 
others,  for  the  buUdlng  up  of  the  Body  of 
Christ.  Marriage  opens  the  way  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  natural  and  Christian  parenthood. 
The  priestly  life  opens  the  way  to  another 
parenthood,  which  is  no  less  real,  althou^ 
some  today  would  like  to  set  aside  the  title 
"Father"  as  something  Inappropriate  for 
the  modem  priest. 

Love  and  dedication — these  make  sacrifice 
Into  Joy.  If  only  there  were  more  genuine 
love,  more  faithfulness;  there  would  be  leas 
uncertainty  about  the  value  of  our  lives 
as  husbands  and  wives,  as  priests  and  rell- 
glo\u.  If  there  were  more  appreciation  for 
the  generosity  of  faithful  love,  there  would 
be  fewer  defections  and  divorces.  And  If 
there  were  a  sounder  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  great  vocations,  I  think 
there  would  be  fewer  voices  demanding  that 
a  single  person  be  permitted  to  become  both 
husband  and  natural  father,  priest  and 
spiritual  father,  all  in  one.  Either  vocation 
Is  as  much  as  a  man  can  bear,  with  the 
help  of  Ood's  grace. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who  betray 
their  commitments.  There  are  married 
couplea  who  give  up  trying  to  love  one  an- 
other; there  are  priests  who  quit  trying  to 
serve  Christ  and  the  Church.  Betrayal  of 
commltmente  means  forgetfiUness  of  the 
great  goods  and  goals  to  which  our  vocations 
mean  dedication.  Parents  seek  their  own 
happiness  In  new  liaisons,  regardless  of  the 
effect  this  has  on  the  children  of  broken 
homes.  And  some  priests  and  rrilgloua  seelt 
their   self-fulfUlment   In    new   occupations. 
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regardless  of  the  spiritual  devastation  they 
leave  behind.  Self -fulfillment.  That  Is  the  pet 
phrase  of  today — or  In  other  words,  what's  In 
It  for  me?  Not  faithfulness  and  sacrifice,  for 
the  sake  of  salvation  and  spiritual  life,  but 
the  so-called  self -fulfillment. 

Dedication  means  openness  to  life,  readi- 
ness to  help  the  next  generation  to  be  bom 
physlcaUy  and  splrit\iaUy.  It  Is  sad  to  see 
bow  widespread  is  becoming  the  betrayal  of 
commitments  In  our  society.  Physicians 
whose  dedication  Is  to  preserving  and  help- 
ing life,  are  being  called  upon  to  turn  their 
skills  to  the  service  of  death.  Already  profes- 
sional abortionists,  merchants  of  death,  miir- 
derers  of  unborn  children,  are  openly  assum- 
ing a  respectable  place  In  society  and  In  the 
medical  profession. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  one  of  our  local 
newspapers,  after  reporting  some  of  the 
wretched  conditions  at  Forest  Haven,  Wash- 
ington's major  public  Institution  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  suggested  editorlaUy 
(Washington  Post.  May  31.  1971)  that  klUlng 
such  persons  would  be  "the  conscious  termi- 
nation of  nonllves  In  the  name  of  mercy." 
While  the  editorial  noted  that  "not  many 
people  are  ready  to  accept  or  take  responsl- 
bUity  for"  such  a  policy,  It  also  said  that  such 
persons,  namely,  the  retarded,  "have  no  life 
to  lead." 

This  editorial  took  for  granted  as  estab- 
lished the  practice  of  abortion.  It  marked  the 
further  step,  as  a  society  that  has  accepted 
murder  of  the  unborn  under  the  euphemism 
"termination  of  pregnancy"  la  now  being 
readied  to  accept  the  murder  of  the  mentaUy 
retarded  under  the  euphemism  "termination 
of  nonUves."  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  wUl 
live  to  the  day  when  we  will  be  counted 
among  the  "nonUves"  and  oiir  Uves  wUl  be 
terminated  for  us  as  a  step  of  progressive, 
liberal,  social  poUcy  In  a  society  that  has 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  faithfulness  loyal 
and  true  to  the  end. 

Of  course,  some  who  ooUaborate  In  this 
bloody  business  do  so  out  of  noble  said  gen- 
erous motives.  A  physician  who  Is  co-owner 
of  a  local  abortion  cUnlc,  which  charges  $200 
per  klUlng,  was  reported  last  week  (Washing- 
ton Post.  June  7,  1971,  page  C  2)  to  have 
estimated  costs  at  t80  per  killing.  Asked  If 
there  were  not  a  resultant  profit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tlOO  per  abortion,  the  physician 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "I'm  not  sure,  we 
havent  figured  It  out.  It  should  be  about 
that,  but  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  It.  Doc- 
tors should  be  above  commercial  matters  like 
this." 

What  dedication!  A  man  so  wrapped  up  In 
his  humanitarian  endeavor  that  he  does  not 
take  time  to  subtract  $80  from  1200  to  deter- 
mine Just  what  his  profit  la.  Such  men  are 
carried  by  their  noble  and  generous  natures 
far  above  any  crass,  commercial  considera- 
tion! Such  men  undoubtedly  wlU  be  low- 
bidders.  If  the  time  comes  for  the  termination 
of  the  "nonllves"  of  the  retarded  people 
living  at  Forest  ECaven. 

Some  will  say  that  concern  about  kllUag 
the  Innocent  la  a  peculiarly  Catholic  con- 
cern. That  Is  not  so.  We  know  that  Protestant 
theologians,  such  as  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Dr. 
Paul  Ramsey  of  Princeton  University,  Dr. 
George  H.  WUliams  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  and  Dr.  James  P.  Gustafson  of  Yale 
Divinity  School,  agree  with  the  common 
Christian  tradition,  represented  In  Reforma- 
tion times  by  John  Calvin  and  by  the  Lu- 
theran theologian,  Johann  Oslander,  in 
firmly  rejecting  abortion.  Similarly,  orthodox 
Jews  are  firm  In  their  defense  of  Innocent 
life:  one  of  their  leading  Rabble  has  recently 
compared  abortion  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

Yet  If  it  were  true  that  only  Catholics 
oppoeed  abortion  and  defended  the  lives  of 
the  Innocent,  that  should  make  us  no  less 
firm  In  our  position.  For  human  life  should 
be  held  sacred  as  a  matter  of  aoclal  Justtoe. 
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and  we  should  be  ready  to  bear  witness  to 
this  sacredness.  Just  as  we  must  be  ready  to 
bear  witness  to  the  reqiUrements  of  social 
Justice  In  other  areas.  Including  the  area  of 
racial  equality. 

In  a  society  Uke  ours,  I  repeat,  the  example 
of  your  falthfiU  love,  loyal  and  true  over  the 
years,  shines  out  even  more  brightly  than 
did  the  youthful  and  Intense  love  which 
brought  you  to  the  dedication  of  your  wed- 
ding day.  Every  one  of  us  falls  short  of  the 
perfect  ideal  of  our  vocation  sometimes,  but 
God  Is  not  wanting  to  our  needs.  Including 
the  need  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  None  of 
you  has  made  the  great  betrayal,  the  final 
renunciation  of  the  pledge  of  love  whoee 
anniversary  you  are  celebrating  again  this 
year. 

And  so,  with  thanksgiving  for  God's  good- 
ness In  the  years  past  and  with  confidence  In 
His  continued  help  to  the  end,  you  may  now 
again  consecrate  your  love  for  one  another, 
pledging  it  anew  for  better,  for  worse,  for 
richer,  for  poorer.  In  sickness  and  In  health, 
until  death.  May  God  bless  you  with  more 
years  of  love  and  Joy  in  one  another,  and  at 
last  with  an  eternity  of  happiness  together 
with  Him  In  heaven! 


ADDED  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
ADDED  INCOME 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PENNBTLTAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  my  posi- 
tion known  concerning  the  consideration 
of  two  bills  before  the  House  today  which 
are  similar  in  content  to  legislation 
vetoed  earlier  by  the  President. 

Specifically  these  bills  are  HJl.  9092 
reported  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  HJl.  9922  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  first  bill  imder  consideration,  H.R. 
9092,  would  establish  pnnciples  for  set- 
ting the  pay  of  about  700,000  Federal 
blue-collar  workers,  mainly  employees  of 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Interior 
and  the  General  Services  and  Veterans' 
Administrations. 

I  notice  that  the  administration  is  once 
again  opposed  to  the  bill  which  was 
vetoed  in  similar  form  on  January  1  of 
this  year.  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim 
"here  we  go  again!"  as  the  Congress  is 
called  upon  for  lack  of  administration 
initiative  and  concern  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaotic  situation  which  prevails  in 
the  Federal  Government's  procedures  for 
fixing  the  rates  of  pay  of  these  employees 
imder  the  so-called  prevailing  wage 
system. 

My  concern  that  such  a  system  be  es- 
tablished was  conveyed  directly  to  the 
President  in  a  meeting  I  attended  in 
March  with  other  members  of  the  con- 
gressional black  caucus. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  veto  of  this  leg- 
islation had  taken  place  9  days  be- 
fore the  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced a  liberation  of  depredation 
guidelines  to  stimulate  the  dojressed 
economy.  This  amounted  to  a  $2.7  bil- 
lion windfall  to  big  business. 

The  President  dted  inflation  as  bis 
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principal  reason  for  vetoing  the  pay  rate 
adjustment  bill.  I  asked  then  and  I  con- 
tinue to  ask  today  why  it  is  inflationary 
to  give  Federal  blue-collar  workers  $115 
million  more  a  year  to  spend  to  boost  a 
sagging  economy  and  not  inflationary  to 
give  businessmen  $2.7  billion  more  to 
spend. 

In  addition  to  establishing  pay  prin- 
ciples, H.H.  9092  would  su»:omplish  the 
following  reforms: 

Establish  an  11 -member  Federal  Pre- 
vailing Wage  Advisory  Committee  to  re- 
place the  current  administratively  estab- 
lished committee,  with  a  full-time  chair- 
man not  in  the  Federal  service. 

Provide  "save  pay"  for  2  years  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  who  are  re- 
duced in  grade. 

Provide  a  five-step  wage  schedule  in- 
stead of  the  present  three,  with  auto- 
matic step  increases. 

Provide  a  7 ^-percent  nationwide  pay 
differential  for  nonovertime  second  shift 
work  and  10  percent  for  the  third  shift. 
Bring  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Veterans'  Canteen  Service,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  system. 

The  estimated  annual  costs  of  the  bill 
in  the  first  full  year  are  $115  million,  and 
$181  million  for  each  of  the  4  years  after 
the  first  year. 

HJl.  9092  was  reported  favorably  by  a 
committee  vote  of  21  to  3.  Last  year,  a 
substantially  similar  bill  passed  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  231  to  90.  I  intend 
to  vote  with  what  I  believe  will  be  the 
majority  again  this  year  and  do  Justice  to 
our  Federal  blue-collar  workers. 

The  second  bill  before  us  today  is  HJl. 
9922,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  and  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Elxtensions.  I 
urge  acceptance  of  this  measure. 

I  note  that  the  new  bill  contains  no  ac- 
celerated public  works  title  but  rather 
transfers  the  programs  and  much  of  the 
money  in  this  title  in  the  original  bill 
to  a  new  and  expanded  public  works  and 
economic  development  Utle. 

I  also  note  that  the  administration 
has  finally  joined  the  AFL-CIO  in  sup- 
porting this  measure.  I  regard  this  meas- 
ure as  an  old  bill  in  new  clothing  and 
if  that  is  what  it  takes  to  win  support 
and  a  measure  of  face-saving  for  the  ad- 
ministration then  I  do  not  particularly 
mind. 

However,  I  will  point  out  that  this  is  a 
ready  example  of  what  I  objected  to  last 
March  as  the  administration's  tactics — 
an  evident  willingness  to  exploit  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  a  cyttical  if  not 
callous  manner  by  vetoing  one  day  and 
proposing  virtually  the  same  the  next 
day  when  it  suits  some  tactical  or  polit- 
ical advantage. 

HJl.  9922  seeks  to  employ  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  are  imemployed. 
though  they  actively  seek  work,  in  public 
works  projects.  Many  of  these  people  are 
those  which  the  administration  ab- 
stractly refers  to  as  "statistical  quirks" 
and  "acceptable  percentage  of  imem- 
ployed" in  its  specious  statements  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  economy. 

I.  for  one,  will  not  attempt  to  be  so 
brash  nor.  I  believe,  will  the  House  be- 
come a  party  to  the  myopic  affliction 
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which  seems  to  infect  the  administra- 
tion's domestic  economists. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  Join 
with  me  in  sending  oa  to  the  Senate 
HJR.  9092  and  HJl.  9922  so  that  we  might 
fulfill  the  leadership  void  necessitated  by 
the  vlcissltudlnous  nature  of  the  present 
administration. 


TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION 
OP  QI  DRUG  ADDICTS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALAOCA 
m  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1971 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  U  my 
privilege  to  Join  Mr.  Mukfht  of  New 
York  in  the  introduction  of  his  bill  to  im- 
plement a  program  for  treating  and  re- 
habilitating members  and  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  drug  addicts. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  serious 
problem,  and,  for  a  legislator,  a  very 
difficult  one  to  solve.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  on  which  we  all  must  take  a  stand 
and  act  rapidly  before  addiction  in  Viet- 
nam becomes  an  overwhelmingly  grave 
issue.  I  personally  have  given  this  prob- 
lem a  great  deal  of  careful  consideration 
in  recent  months,  and  after  weighing  all 
the  factors  I  have  come  to  embrace  a 
number  of  guiding  principles  concerning 
OI  drug  addiction. 

There  are  Indications  that  heroin  ad- 
diction in  Vietnam  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  It  is  our  responsibility 
as  the  representative  body  of  this  Nation 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching  as  to 
why  hard  drugs  have  become  so  popular, 
and  seemingly  so  necessary,  in  Vietnam. 
Then  we  must  proceed  to  offer  under- 
standing and  humanitarian  sdutioDs  to 
this  devastating  problem. 

The  (^TportunlUes  for  drug  addiction 
in  Indochina  are  endless.  The  Far  East 
triangle  of  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Burma, 
produces  over  60  percent  of  the  Illegal 
opium  in  the  world,  growing  between 
1,000  and  1,300  tons  per  year.  There 
exists  such  a  damaging  climate  for  our 
soldlers  in  Vietnam  that  it  Is  estimated 
that  over  50  percent  of  our  troops  take 
some  type  of  Illegal  drug,  and,  as  the 
Murphy-Steele  heroin  study  mission  esti- 
mates, from  10  to  25  percent  use  heroin. 

We  must,  I  believe,  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  in  ^Hetnam,  the  social  ctmdltton — 
the  war,  the  massive  black  market  for 
drugs — is  a  disproportionate  factor  in 
creating  this  serious  drug  situation.  The 
Murphy-Steele  report  points  out  that 
most  of  the  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam 
become  addicted  only  after  being  in  that 
country;  few  enter  Vietnam  already  ad- 
dicted. Clearly,  Vietnam  seems  to 
catfdyze  the  chances  for  an  individual 
becoming  hooked  on  heroin. 

The  legislation  I  am  supporting  today 
Is  directed  toward  Individual  GFs  who 
become  addicts  while  In  service,  but  it 
is  clear  that  other  legislation  must  be 
proposed  which  seeks  to  alter  the  pattern 
in  Vietnam,  which  is  the  real  source  of 
the  problem.  It  is  also  clear  that  by  as- 
sisting the  individual,  a  potentially  seri- 
ous situation  Is  being  avoided  in  the 
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United  States  as  great  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  return  home  addicted. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  rep- 
resents my  conclusions  after  a  period  of 
study  and  includes  provisions  which  I 
believe  will  be  most  useful  at  the  present 
time. 

First,  the  armed  services  should  peri- 
odically perform  detection  and  evalua- 
tion tests  to  determine  who  is  an  addict, 
and  then  proceed  to  start  the  addict  on 
an  initiatory  detoxification  program. 

Second,  the  addict  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  civilian  facility  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  feel  that  this  is  efficacious  for 
the  reasons  that:  first,  there  are  psycho- 
logical rejections  and  fears  attached  to 
the  Armed  Forces  In  the  minds  of  many 
addicts.  Second,  surveys  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  addicts  respond  to  treat- 
ment far  better  if  near  to  their  homes, 
family,  and  friends;  and  third,  civilian 
programs  are  already  well  established 
and  claim  an  improving  degree  of  scien- 
tific expertise,  as  opposed  to  the  novitiate 
status  of  the  military  in  this  matter.  I 
might  add  that  there  are  those  who 
might  claim  that  civilian  commitment 
would  seem  to  be  an  "easy  out"  for  those 
soldiers  who  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  the 
military.  One  simply  needs  to  become  an 
addict  and  therd^y  escape  the  armed 
services,  they  would  maintain.  I  can  only 
emphatically  state  that  the  horrors  of 
heroin  addiction  would  provide  such  a 
deterrent  as  to  obviate  an  "easy  out" 
of  the  armed  services. 

Third,  the  OI  addict  should  receive 
a  physical  disability  discharge.  I  believe 
that  we  must  treat  the  OI  drug  depend- 
ent as  a  sick  perscm,  as  one  who  is  physi- 
cally unfit  for  service  because  of  his  dis- 
ease. I  believe  that  this  philosc^hy 
should  be  applied  retroactively,  as  well, 
in  order  to  oicompass  all  Vietnam  vet- 
erans previously  discharged  dishonor- 
ably because  of  addiction  to  narcotics. 
Such  veterans  ought  to  be  given  the  same 
omwrtunlties  for  treatment  at  VA  hos- 
pitals and  the  same  chances  to  procure 
a  decent  Job  as  any  other  veteran. 

Further,  I  believe  that  we  should  show 
the  utmost  concern  for  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  OI  narcotics  addict.  Mandatory 
commitment  is  a  procedure  I  endorse 
reluctantly.  But  after  conversations  wltii 
psychiatrists  and  physicians,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  commitment  woiild  pro- 
tect the  addict  against  the  bleak  future 
of  criminal  prosecution.  The  crime  cycle 
become^  an  especially  terrible  problem 
for  society  and  the  returning  veteran, 
who  in  Vietnam  uses  90  percent  pure 
heroin  and  pays  only  about  $1  for 
150  mg.,  while  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
City  he  can  obtain  only  5  to  8  percent 
pure  heroin  for  much  higher  costs.  Since 
Uie  returning  veteran  must  buy  much 
higher  quantities  of  heroin  at  greatly 
higher  prices,  he  is  forced  into  a  life  of 
crime  at  hcune  in  order  to  support  his 
habit. 

Another  factor  favoring  mandatory 
commitment  is  that  many  addicts  fear 
the  idea  of  coming  on  their  own  to  a  re- 
habilitation center.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Government  and  military  himumdy  seek 
out  addicts  to  offer  them  assistance, 
without  punishment,  such  assistance  will 
for  the  most  part  be  acc^ted. 
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Finally,  if  we  are  to  be  truly  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  addict  as  well  as 
with  the  welfare  of  society,  we  must  ded- 
icate ourselves  to  provide  an  adequate 
number  of  facilities  for  treatment.  It  is 
only  sensible  and  morally  right  that  the 
creation  of  more  rehabilitation  facilities 
precede  any  plans  for  mass  commitment 
of  OI  drug  addicts.  For  this  reason  I  am 
supporting  legislation,  ably  offered  by 
Mr.  Peyser,  of  New  York,  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  50  per- 
cent of  all  f imds  necessary  for  the  States 
to  provide  treatmoit  centers  for  addicts. 

The  above  comments  represent  the 
principles  I  believe  we  must  follow  in 
order  to  care  most  properly  for  the  OI 
who  falls  prey  to  the  disease  of  drug  ad- 
diction. The  legislation  submitted  here 
is  but  a  part  of  an  overall  effort  which 
must  be  undertaken,  and  I  offer  my  con- 
tinuing support  in  that  effort. 


POISONING  OP  WILDLIFE  ON  OUR 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IS  A  DISGRACE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  poisoning  of  wildlife  on  our 
public  lands  lis  a  national  disgrace. 

When  the  Department  of  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  came  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  attempted  to  re- 
strict the  Federal  Government's  partici- 
pation in  the  poisoning  program.  How- 
ever, we  were  unsuccessful. 

Tomorrow  I  plan  to  reintroduce  H.R. 
9668  in  order  to  ban  the  use  of  poisons 
on  public  lands  unless  it  is  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  conJuncti<»i  with  the  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
brought  out  clearly  and  succinctiy.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  this  article  en- 
titied  "The  Poisoning  of  the  West"  in  the 
CoNGRissiONAL  RccoRD  at  this  polnti 
Thk  PoisoinKG  or  thx  West 
(By  Jack  Olaen) 

Condensed  from  "SUughter  the  Animals, 
PolBon  the  Earth." 

Jiist  alter  dawn  on  a  -recent  November 
morning  west  of  Fort  Stockton,  Texas,  a  sur- 
veyor, looking  for  a  boundary  marker,  tugged 
at  a  mysterious  gray  pipe  protruding  from 
the  chalky  soil.  There  was  a  sharp  report, 
and  something  tore  Into  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  hand.  A  doctor  In  Fort  Stockton  admin- 
istered first  aid,  but  an  hour  later  the  sur- 
veyor was  dead.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  pipe  was  a  "coyote  getter,"  a  deadly  de- 
vice set  to  shoot  cyanide  Into  the  mouth  of 
any  animal  that  pulled  at  Its  aromatic  wick. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Craig.  Colo.,  hunting 
guide  Bill  Idles  came  upon  several  dooen 
sheep  carcasses.  By  asking  around,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  sheep  had  been  laced  with 
sodltui  fluoroacetate,  or  "1080,"  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  poisons  known  to  man.  The 
carcasses  were  to  be  used  by  government 
trappers  to  kill  predattKs  said  to  be  harass- 
ing sheep.  Notlcmg  that  a  stream  which  fed 
Craig's  water  supply  ran  near  the  poisoned 
meat.  Miles  protested.  Twice  In  two  weeks  he 
saw  snow  cover  the  carcasses,  then  melt  Into 
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the  watershed.  He  began  taking  pictures, 
and  shortly  thereafter  local  she^unen  told 
^^m  to  mind  his  own  bimine—  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  When  he  continued  photo- 
graphing, three  of  his  hunting  dogs  died  on 
hts  doorstep,  poisoned. 

Straddling  the  border  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  Is  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  Like 
all  national  parks.  It  Is  administered  strictly 
In  aooordanoe  with  nature,  and  the  poison- 
ing of  *"<iTi>*i«  within  Its  borders  Is  con- 
sidered the  ultimate  offense  against  paA 
law  and  order.  In  the  spring  of  1970,  a  group 
of  cowhands  were  searching  for  strays  In  the 
park.  SvKldeiUy,  in  qidok  suooeaslon.  two  of 
their  dogs  stiffened  and  died.  The  dogs  were 
four  miles  intUle  the  park,  but  Dmosaur 
offlclalB  weren't  surprised.  Said  one:  "We've 
plenty  of  other  evidence  that  the  poisoners 
come  right  across  our  borders. " 

These  three  Incidents,  multiplied  ad 
nauseam,  characterize  the  programs  of  wild- 
life extermination  In  full  swing  throughout 
the  entire  Western  half  of  the  United  States. 
Mounted  by  sheepmen  and  government  trap- 
pers to  protect  the  sheep  Industry  from 
predators,  especially  coyotes,  the  programs 
have  already  brought  whole  animal  species  to 
the  edge  of  extinction,  and  they  threaten  still 
others.  They  also  threaten  Homo  sapient, 
that  poor  creature  who  lately  has  begun  driv- 
ing six  miles  out  of  his  way  to  buy  phosphate- 
free  laundry  soap,  all  the  while  turning  his 
back  on  a  practice  that  Is  directly  and  specifi- 
cally contaminating  millions  of  acres  of  his 
coimtry  (and  which  Is  funded,  \iltlmately, 
with  dollars  from  his  own  pocket). 

The  poisons  being  used  Include  the  cyanide 
In  coyote  getters,  arsenic,  the  thaUlum  In 
bait  carcasses,  the  strychnine  encased  In 
sugar-pill  coatings,  and  1080,  a  single  ounce 
of  which  Is  toxic  enough  to  send  200  adult 
humans,  or  20.000  coyotes,  Into  writhing, 
convulsive  death. 

rUCKZKIMG  OUT 

At  one  time  the  West  was  protected  by  its 
very  llmltlessness.  No  longer.  To  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  miracle  poisons  like  1080,  the 
poisoners  work  from  planes,  trail  bikes,  snow- 
mobiles and  pickup  trucks — vehicles  that 
carry  them  to  every  comer  of  the  range  In 
a  few  easy  hours.  "The  whole  sheep  range 
out  there,  why,  that  whole  country's 
plastered  with  poison,"  says  Paul  MaxweU, 
former  tr^per  and  now  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Public  Land  Users.  Adds  an 
equally  perturbed  Wyoming  trapper,  "Private 
poisoning  Is  strictly  forbidden  on  public  land, 
but  many  sheepmen  who  use  the  national 
foreet  for  grazing  go  In  with  sacks  and  sacks 
of  strychnine  pellets  and  throw  'em  around 
like  seed.  They  kill  everything  In  the  area 
before  they  bring  their  sheep  In." 

The  results  of  such  "efficiency"  are  Increas- 
ingly clear.  There  are  broad  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  coyote  has  been  completely 
eliminated.  A  trt^per  In  southwest  Texas  was 
asked  when  he  saw  his  last  wild  badger.  He 
shrugged  hts  shoullders  and  said,  "I  can't 
even  remember."  Black  bears  and  foxes  are 
gone  In  some  areas.  The  kit  fox,  a  master 
controller  of  rodents,  has  vanished  from 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  prairie.  The 
black-footed  ferret,  never  common,  Is  about 
to  flicker  out  as  a  species.  One  of  the  very  few 
surviving  California  condors  fell  to  1080- 
treated  grain.  Even  the  mountain  lion,  offi- 
cially listed  as  an  endangered  species,  Is 
specifically  and  mercilessly  being  killed. 

Says  retired  government  tn4>per  Charles 
Orloeky,  who  lives  high  In  a  remote  area  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains:  "Even  here  the  poi- 
soners are  at  work.  They've  wiped  out  weasel, 
marten,  mink,  fox,  badger.  And  It's  not  true 
that  1080  Is  dangerous  only  to  canine  species, 
as  the  poisoners  claim.  I've  found  all  kinds 
of  birds  feeding  on  1080  stations.  Last  winter 
was  the  first  time  In  years  that  we  didn't  have 
a  pair  of  eagles  feeding  up  here.  They  Just 
dlsiq>peared." 
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Such  observations  are  backed  up  by  the 
government's  own  flgiires.  Each  year,  to  sup- 
plement the  frenzied  poisoning  by  ranchers, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  fields  many 
of  Its  own  "trappers,"  who  distribute  tons  of 
lOeo-balted  meat  and  bang  coyote  getters 
Into  the  earth  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  In 
1963 — to  cite  the  last  year  for  which  such 
figures  are  available  to  "the  general  public" — 
these  professional  poisoners  reported  a  kill 
of  90,000  coyotes,  300  mountain  lions,  21.000 
bobcats  and  lynx,  2,800  "red  wolves,"  800 
bears,  24,000  foxes,  7,000  badgers,  19,000 
skunks,  10.000  racoons,  1,200  beavers,  7,800 
opossxmis  and  6,700  porcupines.  These  figures 
do  not  Include  many  animals — and  birds — 
who  ate  poison  and  staggered  away  to  die  un- 
tabulated. 

Despite  repeated  warnings  about  tjie 
dangers  of  such  widespread  slaughter — from 
scientists,  conservationists,  even  some 
ranchers — hardly  a  legislative  body  has  paid 
the  slightest  attention.  This  Includes  the 
UJ3.  Congress,  where  a  session  Is  not  com- 
plete without  the  Introduction  of  antl- 
polsonlng  legislation,  a  few  chuckles  and  a 
prompt  pigeonholing  of  the  matter. 

Arnold  Rleder,  a  former  Montana  state 
senator  who  Is  now  a  member  of  that  state's 
Fish  and  Oame  Conunlsslon,  tells  why :  "The 
wool-growers  are  the  best-organized  live- 
stock group  of  all.  To  a  great  degree  they 
control  the  stockgrowers'  associations,  and 
that  means  control  of  the  Western-state 
capitals  and  the  delegations  that  are  sent 
to  Washington.  Invariably,  sheepmen  get 
their  way." 

Consider  what  happened  In  Montana  while 
Rleder  was  still  a  senator.  To  prove  that 
neither  government  nor  private  poisoners  had 
the  slightest  Intention  of  following  the  few 
antl-polsonlng  rules  written  Into  law.  Rleder 
Introduced  legislation  that  superficially 
seemed  absurd.  It  simply  required  the  UJ3. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  obey  Its  own  poi- 
soning regulations.  Immediately,  a  bulletin 
went  out  from  the  Montana  Wool  Growers 
Association  to  all  members:  "Senator  Rleder 
of  Jefferson  County  has  Introduced  Senate 
Bill  196,  which  places  an  unnecessary  restric- 
tion on  the  \ise  of  poison  for  the  control  of 
predatory  animals.  We  need  the  support  of 
your  senator  to  klU  the  bill.  Would  you  please 
wire  him  immediately.  .  .  ."  Rleder's  bill  lost. 
With  the  Wool  Growers  Association  working 
against  him,  he  was  defeated  In  the  next 
election. 

DELIBSaAn  DISTOKTION 

To  prove  the  need  for  Its  "trappers,"  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  calls  on  sheepmen 
for  "statistics"  on  stock  losses  caused  by 
predators.  Not  surprisingly,  the  figures  come 
In  by  the  mile.  Sheepmen  compile  horrifying 
lists  of  loflsee,  anticipated  losses,  possible 
losses.  The  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Sqrvlce  feeds 
the  statistics  Into  Its  computers  and  works 
up  programs  accordingly.  The  result  Is  a 
galloping  Parkinsonism  that  would  drive  a 
privately  financed  organization  out  of  b<asl- 
ness  within  months.  Every  year  the  reported 
stock  losses  rise,  the  WUdllfe  Service  poison- 
ing budget  climbs  proportionately,  and  the 
population  of  wild  animals  sinks  to  a  new 
low. 

The  situation  brings  to  mind  a  statement 
made  by  Charles  Orloeky  a  few  years  ago: 
"When  I  was  trapping  for  the  government, 
the  Service  decided  once  to  prove  how  many 
bears  and  coyotes  were  taking  sheep.  They 
sent  out  Instructions  to  take  out  the 
stomachs  of  some  of  the  animals  we  trapped, 
tie  them  up,  soak  them  In  formaldehyde  and 
send  them  to  headquartws.  Our  instructions 
were  to  put  some  wool  In  the  stomachs 
before  we  sealed  them  up.  In  that  way  there 
wouldn't  be  any  doubt  about  what  bears  and 
coyotes  ate.  It  wasnt  surprising  that  all  the 
reports  came  out  showing  that  a  high  per- 
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oentage   of  bears   and  coyotes  were   sheep 
kUlen." 

The  end  result  of  such  d^berate  distor- 
tion Is  fiscal  IrreqponslbUlty  on  an  Imposing 
scale.  In  Colorado,  for  example,  the  nTinnal 
WUdllfe  Service  kUl  dropped  from  10,200  wUd 
animals  In  1967  to  8,200  In  1970 — but  even 
whUe  there  were  fewer  creatures  to  kill,  the 
poisoning  budget  rose  by  $30,000.  In  18  na- 
tional forests  In  California,  the  value  of 
sheep  lost  In  one  yeai^l9e2 — was  (3.800:  In 
that  same  year,  the  coet  of  federal  predator- 
control  programs  was  a  walloping  ^.000. 

CKZCKS  AHS  BAUlNCZa 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  the  drenching  of 
the  Weot  with  poison?  Those  closest  to  the 
problem — men  like  crusading  Colorado 
natiirallst  Alfred  Etter  and  polltlcan-con- 
servationlst  Arnold  Rleder — agree  that  the 
first  step  must  be  to  eliminate  certain  myths 
central  to  the  poisoning  establishment's 
rationale. 

One  such  myth  Is  voiced  typically  by  an 
official  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service. 
"Ijook,"  he  says,  "we  know  what  the  stock  lose 
was  before  we  began  poisoning.  If  we  elimi- 
nate poisons  like  1080.  the  loss  would  be  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  herd,  maybe  38  or 
even  50  percent.  Coyotes  would  run  the  coun- 
try and  put  sheepmen  out  of  business."  In 
reply,  Etter  points  out  that  coyotes  did  not 
"run  the  coimtry"  In  all  the  centuries  before 
the  Invention  of  cyanide  guns  and  1080. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  most  crucial,  myth 
Is  that  predator  control  actually  controls 
predators.  The  poisoners  say  It  does.  Btter 
says  that  the  poisoners  keep  themselves  In 
business  by  aggravating  the  very  problems 
they  are  hired  to  solve,  that  there  would  actu- 
ally be  far  leas  destructive  predation  U 
nature  were  freer  to  operate  within  Its  own 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  "Where  we 
have  starved  the  coyote,"  he  says,  "where  we 
have  poisoned  indiscriminately,  killing  the 
coyote's  food  supply,  there  we  have  uniformly 
encountered  Increasing  reports  of  predation." 

The  most  perfunctory  investigation  of 
sheep-coimtry  losses  seems  to  substantiate 
Eftter's  conclusion.  Consider,  for  example, 
two  northwestern  Colorado  counties.  Rio 
Blanco  and  Moffet,  where  It  Is  Ukely  that 
more  predators  have  been  put  to  death  than 
in  any  area  of  similar  size  In  the  world.  What 
has  been  the  result?  A  local  sheepman  named 
Hugh  Seely  speaks  at  a  public  meeting:  "The 
thing  that  disturbs  me  about  this  control 
problem  Is  that  our  losses  the  last  few  years 
have  been  greater  than  ever." 

Etter  explains:  "The  coyote  Is  normally 
an  animal  with  a  highly  developed  territorial 
Imperative.  By  keeping  the  coyote  population 
harassed  and  In  a  constant  state  of  flux,  we 
disrupt  his  territorial  habits  and  make  him. 
In  effect,  Into  a  different  animal.  This  dif- 
ferent animal — desperate.  Itinerant — may 
become  a  sheep  killer.  But  If  he  had  been  left 
undisturbed,  we  would  probably  never  have 
heard  from  him.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
other  predatara." 

riNAL  DiMXJnSB 

On  the  whole  concerned  Westerners  are 
pessimistic  about  bringing  scientific  rbyme 
and  reason  Into  the  predator-control  pro- 
grams. "We're  In  a  8trangl^<dd."  mys  Paul 
Maxwell  of  the  National  OouncU  of  PubUc 
Land  Users.  "If  we  taUc  a  legislator  Into 
speaking  out.  the  stockmen's  lobbies  climb 
all  over  him  In  the  next  election  and  get  him 
out  of  there.  If  we  take  a  complaint  to  a 
governor  or  a  commissioner  of  agrlcultiire, 
we  find  >'tm  tremUlng  In  his  socks  about  the 
sheepmen,  and  then  he  yessee  us  to  death 
and  does  nothing." 

If  there  Is  a  logical  point  of  attack.  It 
would  seem  to  be  at  the  poisoning  programs 
on  government  land.  American  land  In  the 
public  domain  Is  more  than  four  times  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Texas,  and  every  acre  of  it 
belongs  as  much  to  each  citizen  as  it  does  to 
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tbe  stockman  who  ruaa  his  thousawk  of 
cloao-cropplng.  pUnt-destroylng  sheep  on 
them. 

U  these  lands  are  not  to  be  tranaf on&ed 
Into  American  Saharas.  concerned  cltlaena— 
«*P«sl«Uy  Weetemars— must  begin  to  de- 
mand answers  to  certain  basic  questions-  Is 
It  In  the  national  Interest  to  bring  whole 
species  to  the  brlzik  of  extinction?  Is  the 
sheep  Industry  as  It  U  presently  organized 
worth  It?  Or  U  there  perhaps  a  way  to  retain 
both  sheep  and  wildlife? 

tTnless  there  are  maaslTe  changee,  the  day 
must  come  when  the  last  sickened  coyote 
wlU  im  his  voice  to  the  skies,  and  there  wUl 
be  no  answer.  We  aiUmals  of  the  earth  are  a 
single  family,  and  the  death  of  one  oiUy  hur- 
ries the  others  toward  the  final  patch  of 
darkness. 


JACK80NIANS  RIDINO  WITH 
ALFRED  WOROEN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  13  days,  Scott,  Worden  and  Irwin  will 
be  in  space,  continuing  the  investigations 
that  be^n  almost  IB  years  ago  and  intensl- 
fled  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  pledged 
America  to  an  effort  that  would  get  an 
American  on  the  moon  In  the  decade  of  the 
608. 

That  goal  was  achieved.  On  July  ao.  19fl9, 
astronaut  KeU  A.  Armstrong  placed  his  foot 
on  the  moon  and  called  It  a  "giant  step"  for 
mankind.  Now,  a  UtUe  more  than  two  years 
later,  Jackson's  Alfred  Worden  wUl  help 
Irwin  and  Scott  become  the  seventh  and 
eighth  Americans  to  walk  on  the  lunar 
surface. 

We  wish  all  three  Godspeed,  a  good  blastoff, 
a  smooth  Journey,  a  successful  landing,  an 
exciting  moonwalk  and  a  delicious  trip  back 
home.  For  "Sonny"  Worden,  we  have  a  special 
request:  When  you  are  clrcUng  the  moon, 
look  back  at  us  on  earth  and  blow  a  kiss 
toward  Jackson. 


Jtdy  29,  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  KICBIOAN 

IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  RKPBESXMTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Ji4r.  Speaker, 
once  again  all  America  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  gazing  with  wonder 
at  our  closest  neighbor  in  space,  knowing 
that  within  a  few  days  three  Americans 
will  be  probing  its  surface  for  its  long- 
kept  secrets.  While  this  qpace  spectacu- 
lar is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  Ameri- 
can, to  the  people  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
hometown  of  astronaut  Alfred  M.  Wor- 
den. It  is  a  landmark  occasion — the 
American  dream  of  hometown  boy- 
makes-good  come  true. 

I  Join  in  saluting  these  space  pioneers 
and  share  the  pride  of  the  people  of 
Jackson,  whom  I  am  privUeged  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress.  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  Sunday  Citizen 
Patriot  of  Jackson,  of  July  25.  1971  be 
included  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  article  follows: 
Jacksoniamb  RmiNa  Wrm  Auvkd  Woai«if 
The  moon  launch  scheduled  for  Monday 
morning  holds  special  significance  for  Jack- 
son residents.  One  of  our  own  will  be  ud 
there.  *^ 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  that  space  ex- 
ploration is  a  wise  expendltiue  of  tax  dollars 
you  would  have  to  agree  that  the  planning' 
knowledge,  courage  and  skill  that  have  gone 
Into  America's  space  program  have  hem  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  of  us. 

Many  people  right  here  In  Jackson  are 
P<Brsonal  acquaintances  of  Alfred  M.  Worden. 
They  knew  him  as  a  boy  and  as  a  yovmg  man 
growing  into  adulthood.  They  loved  his  piano 
playing.  They  graduated  with  him  In  the  1960 
class  of  Jackson  High  School. 

Now  he's  due  to  circle  the  moon  In  a  few 
days.  He-U  be  only  69  mUes  above  the  planet 
while  his  fellow  astronauts  walk  and  drive 
on  its  surface.  The  thought  is  enough  to  ex- 
cite even  the  most  ho  hum  penon. 

Biaj.  Worden-s  Journey  with  David  R.  Scott 
and  James  B.  Irwin  Is  made  even  more  dra- 
matic by  an  awareness  that  the  last  two 
major  ^Mtoe  exploratioiu  were  marred  by 
failures  which  ended  the  lives  of  three  Rus- 
sian cosmonauts  and  almost  killed  three 
Americans. 

As  routine  as  space  filghts  have  become, 
compared  to  the  tension  that  accompanied' 
each  one  during  the  60s,  the  oxygen  tank 
explosion  on  Apollo  13  and  the  apparent  loss 
of  preasure  in  the  latest  Busalan  fiight 
showed  again  that  aU  systems  must  work 
perfectly  In  space. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    CHIEFS    PULL 
TOGETHER  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES 


or  *i-*«*MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  B«r.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  incorporate  in  the  Rccoro 
an  article  In  the  July  22  issue  of  Engi- 
neering News-Record  on  the  legislative 
role  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Blatnoc. 

It  is  of  particular  note,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  author  of  this  article.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hickman,  an  experienced  Washing- 
ton reporter,  emphasizes  the  high  degree 
of  cooperation  this  committee  has  estab- 
lished with  its  opposite  number  in  the 
other  body.  This  cooperative  spirit  will. 
I  am  certain,  contribute  importantly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  broad  legislative 
areas  over  which  it  has  Jurisdiction. 
The  article  follows: 
PtTBLic  WoKKs  CHrcrs  Pull  TocrrHoi  m 

COMGBKSS 

"Jennings  and  John  make  a  damned  effec- 
tive team,"  says  an  admiring  congressman 
of  the  Senate  and  House  pubUo  works  chair- 
men. Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.) 
and  Rep.  John  Blatnik  (D-Miim.)  head  com- 
mittees that  have  prime  responsibility  for 
authorizing  billions  of  construction  dollars 
annually  (see below). 

Blatnik  moved  Into  his  post  only  In  Janu- 
ary and  the  committee  staff  remains  almost 
unchanged.  Also,  the  two  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing long-range  objectives,  preferring  to 
discuss  only  legislation  before  them.  The 
fruits  of  the  new  partnership  are  not  jmt 
obvious.  But  it's  apparent  that  Randolph's 
approach  is  more  compatible  with  the  new 
House  chairman  than  with  his  predeoeosor. 
former  Rep.  Oeorge  Failon  (D-Md.).  When 
the  two  reaUy  start  to  pull  together  It  can 
have  great  Impact. 

Often  major  legislation  languishes  or  i^- 
pears  in  a  watered  down  form  because  the 
two  oonmilttees  cannot  agree  on  key  pro- 
visions. Also,  consideration  of  authorization 
bills  often  drags  into  the  fiscal  year  so  the 
effect  of  Increased  spending  levels  Is  dxilled 
while  programs  operate  at  the  previous  year's 
level  (KNB  7/16  p.  17) .  Last  year,  passage  of 
the  blezmlal  highway  act  dldnt  come  untu 
almost  Christmas  whUe  states  waited  to  learn 
their  authorisations  tar  fiscal  1073.  i^uoh 
began  this  month  (kmb  13/34/70  p.  9). 
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Chairmen  generally  exercise  almost  au- 
thoritarian control  over  their  committees 
and  are  largely  responsible  for  disposition  of 
measures.  The  fairly  new  Randolph-Blatnlk 
team  first  showed  its  muscle  this  summer 
when  the  two  men  Jammed  throtigh  the  $3- 
billion  accelerated  public  works  bill  by  over- 
whelming margins,  even  though  the  Senate 
committee  did  not  hold  any  hearings  and 
House  bearings  were  only  perfunctory. 

While  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  program, 
and  Congress  upheld  hU  action  (see  p.  9), 
the  point  was  made:  Congressional  Demo- 
crats are  wUllng  to  spend  money  to  fight 
unemployment,  though  the  Administration 
Is  not.  And  that  is  expected  to  become  a 
major  issue  in  next  year's  elections. 

Randolph  and  Blatnik  are  both  veterans 
of  tough  political  battles  with  61  years  in 
Congress  between  them.  Randolph  has 
headed  his  powerful  committee  for  six  years, 
whUe  Blatnik  Just  succeeded  to  his  post  this 
year.  He  took  over  from  Fallon,  defeated  last 
November  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
efforts  of  environmentalists  and  antlhlgh- 
way  forces  in  the  Baltimore  area  who  con- 
sidered him  unresponsive. 

That's  a  trap  Blatnik's  not  likely  to  fall 
Into,  though  he  was  recently  accused  of  being 
soft  on  fighting  disposal  of  iron  ore  tailings 
back  home.  He  argues  that  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  proponents  of  pollution  control 
legislation  and  Is  still  a  staunch  supporter. 
Randolph,  too,  was  an  early  leader  in  the 
pollution  fight. 

Now  that  nearly  everyone  on  Capitol  Hill 
is  on  that  bandwagon,  it's  more  significant 
to  look  at  how  the  public  works  chairmen 
feel  about  a  broader  application  of  highway 
user  revenues.  Fallon  was  unyielding  in  his 
view  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  be  used 
only  for  highway  purposes. 

Congressional  courtesy,  which  continues 
even  after  a  member  leaves  the  Hill,  prevents 
Randolph  and  Blatnik  from  criticizing  Pal- 
Ion.  But  It's  obvious  that  they  find  more  in 
common  than  either  did  with  the  former 
Representative.  This  can  not  only  speed 
legislation,  but  make  It  more  progressive. 
"The  trust  fund  Is  not  sacrosanct,"  says 
Blatnik.  "We're  building  an  adequate  system 
of  Interstate  highways.  When  that's  finished 
I'd  be  open  to  a  variety  of  revenue  sharing 
proposals  that  would  help  build  a  balanced 
system — rapid  rail  service,  bus-only  lanes, 
secondary  roads." 

Randolph's  thinking  has  been  moving  in 
the  same  direction.  "You  have  to  be  ready  for 
changing  conditions,"  he  says.  "Society 
doesn't  remain  static.  I'm  as  open  to  new 
ideas  as  I  was  in  1932." 

Over  the  years  Randolph  has  Insisted  that 
airports  and  mass  transit  should  get  substan- 
tial funding  on  their  own,  because  projected 
highway  spending  caimot  even  meet  needs  in 
that  program.  However,  his  committee's  draft 
of  the  1970  highway  act  Included  trust  fund 
financing  of  b\is  facilities  plus  any  type  of 
transit  construction  that  woxild  reduce  the 
need  for  new  roads  in  major  urban  areas. 
The  latter  feature  died  on  the  Senate  floor. 
WhUe  Blatnik  Is  le«mlng  toward  unified 
funding  of  surface  transportetlon  Randolph's 
long  interest  In  aviation  inclines  him  toward 
a  total  transportation  trust  fund.  There  Is 
room  for  compromise. 

SOCIAL   OaiXNTATION 

It's  ironic  that  the  chairmen  get  along  so 
well.  Randolph,  69,  was  elected  to  the  House 
In  1932  as  a  red  hot  New  Dealer,  but  has 
gradually,  become  more  conservative.  His 
staff  members  call  him  a  centrist.  Defeated 
after  serving  14  years,  he  reappeared  In  the 
Senate  in  1968. 

Blatnik,  60.  is  a  founder  of  the  liberal 
Democratic  Study  Group  on  the  Hill  and  is 
placed  in  the  left  wing  among  colleagues. 
His  party  aflUlatlon  is  actually  Democrat- 
Farm-Labor,   the   Minnesota  coalition   that 
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has  produced  such  fligures  as  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Eugene  McCarthy  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman. 

Both  chairmen  are  large,  friendly  men  with 
quick  smiles.  Their  politics  might  best  be 
■ummed  up  as  populism  with  the  expected 
strong  dose  of  agrarian  Influence.  Heavy 
government  spending  for  people-oriented 
programs  bothers  neither  one.  In  fact,  they 
may  consider  programs  more  in  terms  of 
creating  Jobs  and  supplying  an  economic 
transfusion  than  the  products  produced. 

But  Blatnik  tends  to  view  programs  in 
more  personal  terms  than  Randolph,  who 
Is  taken  by  nationwide  public  works  efforts. 
Blatnik's  interest  in  equal  rights  no  doubt 
exceeds  the  senator's,  for  instance.  And  he's 
concerned  with  problems  of  broad  social 
implication.  Blatnik  would  like  to  see  govern- 
ment foster  new  oc»nmunltles  to  cope  with 
urban  congestion.  "It  oosts  less  to  bring 
Jobs  to  people  than  people  to  Jobs,"  he  ob- 
serves. "If  you  give  pec^le  economic  oppor- 
tunities, they  will  stay  In  sparsely  settled 
regKms." 

Colleagues  say  Randolph's  greatest 
strength  is  as  a  strategist  and  a  solid  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate's  so  called  Iimer  Club,  a 
handful  of  members  whose  Influence  far 
exceeds  their  number.  Reportedly  his  clout 
is  such  that  he  recently  called  Robert  Byrd, 
deputy  Senate  leader  and  a  fellow  West  Vlr- 
gmia  Democrat,  and  took  him  to  task  for 
slow   legislative    progress   this   year. 

Blatnik  is  in  a  less  solid  position  with  the 
House  majority  leadership.  He  entered  Con- 
gress in  1947  along  with  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Richard  Nixon  and  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.), 
now  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  his  rigidly 
liberal  views  have  tended  to  curb  his  in- 
fluence. Though  Blatnik  says  his  basic 
philosophy  hasn't  changed,  his  power  has 
grown  to  where  it  is  probably  equal  to  most 
other  chairmen.  And  that  should  bring  the 
new  team  through  on  major  new  public 
works  legislation. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF  PXmrSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1971 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week,  as  we  have  for  the 
past  12  yesu's,  we  pause  in  our  regu- 
lar deliberations  and  lawmaking  to  re- 
member the  nations  of  the  world  which 
are  referred  to  as  the  "Captive  Nations," 
those  who  lack  the  rights  of  liberty, 
choice,  and  self-determination. 

These  nations  are  those  held  under 
the  Communist  yoke,  whose  people  have 
neither  the  internal  liberties  which  we 
take  for  granted  in  the  free  world,  nor 
the  right  to  emigrate. 

Unfortimately,  it  is  too  easy  to  point  to 
examples  as  there  are  so  many.  We  need 
look  only  to  the  Baltic  nations.  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Asia. 

The  Soviets  are  all  too  ready  to  point 
to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
try  to  prove  violations  on  the  part  of  the 
free  nations,  but  they  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  mote  in  their  own  eye. 

As  far  back  as  the  86th  Congress,  this 
body  passed  a  resolution  which  called 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  world  to  rec- 
ognize these  gross  inequities  that  exist; 
to  demand  an  end  to  hypocrisy;  to  insist 
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that  all  men — not  jtist  Americans — are 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
It  is  time  these  rights  were  guaranteed 
to  all  people.  May  that  day  be  soon. 


PERIPHERAL  CANAL  PROPOSAL 
DAMAGING  TO  DELTA  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO  BAY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALiroBiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cath- 
olic Voice  recently  printed  an  article  by 
Walter  Kelly  concerning  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  the  Peripheral  Canal  on  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  and  the 
densely  populated  Los  Angeles  area. 

I  stnHigly  oppose  the  construction  of 
the  canal  and  my  many  reasons  for  so 
doing  are  described  in  the  article. 

The  project's  efTect  on  the  ecology  of 
the  area  will  be  nothing  less  than  dis- 
astrous. There  has  been  ample  testimony 
from  experts  supporting  that  conclusion. 

In  addition,  the  area  for  which  this 
water  Is  intoided  does  not  need  the 
quantities  proposed.  What  the  Los  An- 
geles area  needs  instead,  as  I  have  often 
stated,  is  more  sdr.  I  do  not  see  a  con- 
structive purpose,  unless  it  is  to  enhance 
the  wealth  of  developers,  in  making  it 
possible  to  increase  an  already  swollen, 
overburdened,  cumbersome,  and  smog- 
fllled  area  with  more  people.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  am  in  c(Mnplete  agreement  with 
the  statement  at  the  end  of  Walter 
Kelly's  article,  the  whole  of  which  I  wish 
included  in  the  Record  : 

Wn.L    PERn>HEBAL    CANAL   RUIN    DKLTA? 

(By  Walter  Kelly) 

The  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta,  one 
of  California's  moat  Important  marshland 
wildlife  preserves  and  a  center  for  fishing 
and  agriculture,  may  be  In  for  a  lot  of  en- 
vironmental damage  If  the  State  Department 
of  Water  resources  goes  ahead  with  plans  to 
send  massive  amounts  of  water  from  that 
area   downstate. 

A  maze  of  rivers,  sloughs  and  marsh  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  flelds,  the  Delta,  much 
of  which  is  at  or  near  sea  level,  stretches  in 
an  enormous  "V"  from  the  northern  end  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  Sacramento  on  the 
North  and  below  Stockton  to  the  South. 

Fresh  water  from  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  is  vital  to  both  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  area  and  the  complex  ecosystem 
which  makes  tbe  Delta  a  home  fcM'  migrating 
ducks,  geese  and  game  fish. 

The  river  water  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the 
more  salty  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
which,  conservationists  claim,  would  be  In- 
Imloable  to  varieties  of  aquatic  life. 

Conservation  groups,  including  the  Sierra 
Club,  have  Joined  political  representatives  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  II.S.  Congressman 
Jerome  Waldle  and  State  Senator  John 
Nejedly,  to  oppose  Water  Reaources  Depart- 
ment plans  to  build  a  43-mlle  long  viaduct 
called  tbe  Peripheral  Canal,  most  of  it 
through  East  Contra  Costa  County. 

The  Canal,  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  600 
mUe  State  Water  System,  would  have  the 
capfkclty  to  transport  80  percent  of  the  water 
in  the  Sacramento  River  around  the  western 
side  of  the  Delta  to  pumping  stations  at 
Tracy,  southwest  of  Stockton. 

From  Tracy  the  waiter  would  be  sent  down- 
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state  to  Irrigate  farmland  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  as  weU  as  serve  the  projected  con- 
sumption needs  of  Southern  OaUfomlal 
growing  population. 

Oonatruetlon  of  the  Canal,  costing  $360 
million,  is  to  be  financed  almost  equally  by 
the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

In  1960.  California  voters  authorized  the 
sale  of  1.76  million  dollars  in  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  California  Water  Plan,  of  which 
the  Canal  is  part. 

Federal  contributions  laU  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  Central  Valley  Project 
(CVP)  which  was  begun  in  the  1930s  to 
provide  irrigation  water  and  fiood  control. 

In  this  session  of  the  Congress,  Southern 
California  Congressman  Craig  Hoemer  (R^ 
Long  Beach)  has  Introduced  authorlidng 
legislation  for  the  project.  Rarely  wlU  a 
"Congressman  go  500  mUes  outside  of  his 
own  district  to  support  legislation  for  a 
project  that  has  not  direct  bearing  on  his 
home    district." 

Opponents  of  the  Canal  either  say  the 
project  would  caiise  so  much  environmental 
damage  that  it  should  not  be  buUt  at  all 
or  maintain  that  criteria  for  water  quality 
In  the  Delta  are  vague  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Department  is  not  the  proper  agency 
to  regulate  water  removal  from  the  Sacra- 
mento. 

Water  Resources  Department  director 
William  OianeUi  argues  that  the  Canal  Is 
the  most  environmentally  sound  means  of 
completing  the  California  Water  Project. 

In  a  letter  to  California  Episcopal  Bishop 
Kilmer  Myers,  an  opponent  of  the  project, 
aianelli  pointed  out  that  since  the  Canal 
would  contsdn  outlet  points  from  which  wa- 
ter taken  from  the  Sacramento  could  be 
fed  back  into  the  Delta,  it  was  "the  best  of 
several  alternatives  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  ecological  and  enviroimaental  values  of 
the   Delta." 

The  Contra  Costa  Water  Agency  claims 
the  Canal  would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  aquatic  life  In  the  Delta  under  any 
conditions.  Other  opponents,  including  the 
Sierra  Club  and  Bishop  Myers,  say  the  key 
issue  is  "who  controls  the  spigot." 

In  a  statement  written  for  the  Sierra  Club. 
Edwin  Royce.  chairman  of  the  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia Regional  Conservation  Committee 
and  a  University  of  California  professor  con. 
nected  with  the  LawTcnce  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory. Livermore.  estimated  "a  mlnlm\im 
of  three  to  four  times  the  net  water  outfiow 
projected  by  the  Department  will  be  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  Delta  fishery  as  we 
know   it." 

The  research  firm  of  Metcalf  and  Eddy, 
hired  by  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Agency  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  Canal,  agreed  with 
Royce. 

That  firm  estimated  that  Water  Resources 
Department  criteria,  set  in  1966,  for  Delta 
water  needs  would  result  In  four  mllUon  dol- 
lars worth  of  damage  per  year  to  the  Delta 
fishing  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  California  Water  Quality  Control 
Board  has  held  hearings  over  the  past  year 
on  the  subject  of  Delta  water  needs  but  no 
report  has  yet  been  Issued  by  that  board, 
whose  members  are  appointed  for  four-year 
terms  by  the  Oovemor. 

Canal  critics  argue  that,  although  by  the 
DWR's  own  estimates  sufficient  water  sup- 
plies already  exist  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Southern  Calilomla  for  the  next  20  years, 
water  demands  may  rise  sometime  after  the 
year  2000  to  the  point  where  the  DWR  will 
need  all  the  water  the  Canal  could  remove 
from  the  Sacramento,  80  percent,  to  honor 
Its  water  commitments  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Metropolitan  Water  District  and  other  down- 
state   contractors. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  critics  contend, 
the  DWR  should  not,  particularly  in  time  of 
drought,  be  m  tbe  poslUon  of  having  to 
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elioow  betWMu  envlioiiinental  (UsMtar  to 
the  IMU  and  paylag  off  the  7B-y«u'  bond 
larae  which  fln«noe<l  ooDctmetlon  of  th« 
State  Water  Plan. 

Oontn  Oocta  State  AMemMyman  Janue 
Dent  recently  said  that  Oorwnor  Ronald 
Beagan'e  veto  last  October  of  a  dam  at  Bound 
Swamp  Valley  on  the  Iflddle  Vork  of  the  Bel 
River  complicates  the  altiiation  even  further. 
One  of  the  last  links  In  the  Oallf<»nla 
water  system,  the  Canal  has  also  drawn  criti- 
cism from  those  who  argue  that  the  entire 
project  represents  a  misdirection  of  reeouroes. 
San  Ptandsoo  dress  manufacturer  Alvln 
Duskln,  author  of  the  proposlttons  to  limit 
high-rise  coostructlon  in  San  Ftandsoo,  pub- 
lished a  full-page  ad  in  the  SJP.  Chronicle 
last  year  In  which  he  olttclsed  the  Water 
ProJ«st  for  permitting  real  estate  developers 
to  "make  more  Los  Angelee." 

Duskln  argued  that  without  man  water 
from  Northern  California  Loe  Angeles'  growth 
would  be  curtailed. 

•The  Callfonua  Water  Plan,"  Duskln  wrote, 
"wUl  accelerate  development  at  a  time  when 
we're  choking  from  what  we  already  have." 
The  CallfomU  Labor  FederaUon.  APL-CIO, 
also  opposes  the  project  on  the  grounds  that 
Oallfomla  does  not  need  the  Increased  agn- 
ciiltural  production  which  would  result  from 
more  irrigation  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
The  Labor  Fsderatlon  claimed  that  Call- 
fomU agrlcylture  was  already  putting  fazm- 
ers  In  the  South  cf  the  UiUted  States  out  of 
business. 

ungatlon  leaches  minerals  from  the  soli 
and  deposits  salta.  UtUlsaUon  of  San  Joaquin 
lands,  the  Federation  argued,  would  consti- 
tute the  wasting  of  a  reeource  which  might 
be  more  valuably  used  In  the  future  than  at 
preeent. 

Rom  this  broad  perspective  the  Contra 
Costa  Water  Agency  ended  Its  "Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Peripheral  Canal"  (Feb.  1971) 
with  the  following  quotation  from  Isalab: 
"The  earth  also  Is  defiled  under  the  In- 
haUtante  thereof  because  they  have  trans- 
gressed the  laws,  changed  the  ordinances, 
broken  the  evezlastlng  covenant." 

(The  BlbUcal  land  of  the  Tlgres-Euphratee, 
now  a  desert,  was  once  a  fertile  plain.  Its  soU 
was  exhatuted  by  Intensive,  Irrigated  farm- 
ing.) 

In  addition  to  environmental  damage  to 
the  Delta,  critics  contend  construction  of 
the  Peripheral  Canal  will  in  the  long  run 
have  two  additional  adverse  effects: 

It  will  help  cover  more  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's hills  with  smog  and  bousing  devel- 
opments and  hasten  the  return  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  to  the  desert  It  once  was. 


WHOSnTETTH  UPON  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE ORDER  CONCERNINO  OUR 
WILDERNESS  AREAS? 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PSNIfSTLVAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  REPKESSNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  Jvly  29,  1971 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
keep  track  of  the  subterranean  activities 
of  the  antlconaervationlsta  In  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  will  recall  the  frantic 
battle  which  raged  deep  Inside  the  ad- 
ministration during  April  of  this  year 
over  release  of  the  Executive  order  con- 
cerning wilderness  areas.  Unfortunately 
for  the  public,  the  timber-types  who 
dominate  policymaking  in  the  U.S.  Pto- 
est  Service  were  able  to  block  release  of 
the  order.  That  document  is  expected  to 
preserve  most  of  the  potential  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  Nation  until  a  time 
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when  the  areas'  suitability  for  inclusion 
in  the  national  wilderness  system  can  be 
property  evaluated  as  required  by  the 
1964  public  law. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  New  York 
Times  succinctly  noted  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Nation's  wilderness 
areas  can  be  preserved  is  for  the  Chief 
Executive  to  Issue  the  long-awaited  and 
long  overdue  Executive  order.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Times'  assessment  that 
Presidaitial  "doquence"  on  the  subject 
will  not  suffice  in  the  battle  tc  save  the 
areas  for  this  and  future  goierations  of 
Americans. 

I  tried  to  tdl  the  White  House  of  the 
consternation  which  would  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  ccmservatlonists  around  the 
country  If  the  message  to  Congress  was 
not  beefed  up  with  the  Issuance  of  the 
order.  I  regret  to  report  that  my  warn- 
ings went  unheeded.  As  I  predicted  in 
April,  the  envlronmeDtalists  now  have 
one  more  reason  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  President's  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Nation's  environment. 

Nevertheless,  if  this  admlnistratitm  is 
truly  interested  In  wilderness  preserva- 
tion and  is  factually  committed  to  the 
proposition,  as  stated  by  the  President, 
that  without  wilderness,  "we  would  all  be 
poorer,"  then  the  solution  is  easily  at 
hand. 

That  solution  is  to  override  the  f  acdess 
and  nameless  syccvhants  who  abound  in 
the  depths  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Is- 
sue the  Executive  order  which  has  hid- 
den away  for  at  least  4  months.  Unless 
and  until  the  order  is  Issued,  no  one  is  go- 
ing to  believe  that  the  President  is  mas- 
ter in  the  environmraital  house  he  has 
labored  to  build.  Rather,  conservationists 
and  the  public  at  large  will  have  to  be- 
lieve that  which  is  widely  rumored— the 
timber  lobbyists  have  control  of  the  Na- 
tion's wilderness  system. 

Knowing  the  President's  desire  to  chart 
new  directions  in  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign affairs,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  chart  a  course  for  the  enlargement  and 
enhancement  of  the  country's  wilderness 
areas.  The  beginning  step  is  release  of 
the  Executive  order.  As  Secretary  Mor- 
ton has  said  in  relation  to  admlnistra- 
tUm  wilderness  decisions : 
We  Jtist  have  to  bite  the  bullet. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  on  this 
subject  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  18, 1871] 
Shadow  Ovis  thb  WtLonmss 

The  WUdemess  Act  of  1904  gave  permanent 
legal  protection  to  nine  million  acres  of 
wlldemees  land  that  had  already  been  so  des- 
ignated by  administrative  order:  it  also  pro- 
vided for  a  review  by  Federal  agencies  of 
about  40  mUUon  additional  acres  In  the  wild- 
life refuges,  national  parks  and  national 
foresto  to  determine  whether  these  lands  de- 
serve the  same  protection. 

Congress  directed  that  this  review  take 
place  over  a  10-year  period,  but  In  these  first 
seven  years,  the  progress  has  been  depresalng- 
ly  slow.  Fewer  than  two  million  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  National  WUdemess  Pres- 
ervation System,  moet  of  them  small  and 
lees  lmix>rtant  areas.  There  are  roughly  140 
parcels  of  land  which  would  qualify  under 
the  law  for  possible  Inclusion  In  the  system, 
some  of  them  huge  tracts  of  a  half  million 
acres  or  more.  The  agencies  have  concluded 
the  necessary  studies  and  hearings  on  barely 
a  third  of  these  tracte. 
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The  Biureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
Ufe,  which  Is  reqtonslble  for  the  wUdUfe  re- 
fuges, has  a  generaUy  good  leoord  In  claaatfy. 
ing  ite  wilderness  lands.  The  National  Paik 
Service,  Ite  companion  agency  In  the  Interior 
Department,  Is  the  chief  offender.  It  has 
fallen  so  far  behind  schedule  that  It  is  vlr- 
tually  thumbing  ite  nose  at  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

■me  Park  Service  appears  preoccupied  with 
problems  of  Intensive  use  to  the  detriment 
of  WUdemess  values.  The  Park  Service  would 
like  to  see  enclavee  In  Glacier  Nattonal  Park 
and  In  the  North  Cascades,  for  example, 
where  overnight  faoUlttee  would  be  avaU- 
able.  But  people  seeking  thU  kind  of  limited 
WUdemess  experience  should  be  aocam> 
modated  at  the  periphery  of  parks  since  en- 
claves m  remote  areas  create  serious  problems 
of  garbage  and  sewage  disposal  and  endanger 
the  fragUe  ecology  of  true  wilderness. 

The  Fraest  Service  In  the  Agrlcultiae  De- 
partment has  kept  to  Ite  schedule  In  review- 
Ing  the  wUdemees  quality  of  designated 
"primitive  areas"  which  were  in  existence 
prior  to  1964.  But  It  Is  dragging  Ito  feet  with 
regard  to  approximately  six  mlUlon  acres 
within  the  national  foreste  which  were  not  so 
designated  but  which  dtlaen  conservationists 
believe  merit  consideration.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice amd  the  Imnberlng  industry  with  which 
It  is  on  terms  of  Indecent  Intimacy  would 
like  to  open  up  for  logging  theee  wUd  lands 
now  so  emlnenUy  suitable  for  wUdemess 
preservation. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  there  Is 
only  one  way  to  prevent  the  Park  Service's 
emplre-biUldlng  proclivities  and  the  Foraet 
Service's  passion  for  Imnberlng  from  sub- 
verting the  wilderness  quality  of  their  i^n^g 
before  the  review  Is  finished.  That  way  Is  f* 
President  Nixon  to  Issue  an  Executive  order 
directing  the  agencies  to  preserve  these  lands 
undisturbed  untu  a  decision  has  been  reached 
about  their  status  under  the  procedures  set 
forth  In  the  WUdemess  Act. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  draft  of  such 
an  Executive  order  has  been  circulating  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Administration  for 
some  months.  But  the  Forest  Service  and  Its 
allies  In  the  lumber  Industry  have  been  able 
to  block  It.  The  pollUcal  pressures  which  the 
lumber  intereste  can  bring  to  bear  are  ad- 
mittedly formidable,  but  Mr.  Nixon's  decision 
on  the  issuance  of  this  order  Is  a  critical  test 
His  annual  messages  on  wilderness  have  been 
eloquent,  but  only  an  Executive  order  can 
give  them  substance. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  SPEEDUP  TO  ATP 
LOW-  AND  MIDDLE-INCOME 
WAGE  EARNERS 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PKNHSTLVAlflA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  COUOHUN.  iSi.  ftjeaker,  I  am 
hai^jy  to  Introduce  on  behalf  of  54  col- 
leagues a  bill  that  would  accelerate  by  1 
year  tax  reductions  that  are  desiimed  to 
aid  the  hard-pressed  low  and  middle  in- 
come taxpayers  of  our  Nation.  I  origi- 
nally introduced  this  measure  to  amend 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  rai  June  30, 
1971. 

In  addition  to  speeding  up  relief  tot 
those  taxpayers  who  use  the  standard 
deduction,  this  bill  would  add  some  $1.1 
bllliosi  In  purchasing  power  by  making 
the  money  available  in  fiscal  1972  and 
1973,  and  would  further  aid  the  economy 
by  helping  increase  employment  rolls.  I 
believe   this  bill   can  accomplish  this 
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without  subjecting  the  economy  to  addi- 
tional inflationary  pressure. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  June  30. 1971,  by  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Scott,  the  distinguished  R^ublican  Sen- 
ate leader  and  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  feel  that  the  bipartisan  support  ac- 
corded this  bill  by  my  colleagues  Indi- 
cates their  concern  with  affording  a 
measure  of  tax  Justice  to  those  who  most 
deserve  it  while,  at  the  same  time,  help- 
ing the  economic  growth  of  the  country. 
Because  the  higher  deductions  already 
have  been  enacted  into  law,  I  think  the 
acceleration  by  1  year's  time  Is  war- 
ranted. 

Through  the  years,  various  adminis- 
trations have  used  the  speedup  tech- 
nique in  helping  business  and  industry, 
and  thus  aiding  the  economy.  We  should 
be  willing  to  do  no  less  for  the  core  of 
our  Federal  taxi}aying  citizens  whose  la- 
bors contribute  so  monumentally  to  fill- 
ing the  Treasury  from  which  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  funds  for  hundreds  of 
programs. 

I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  person 
will  quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  a 
measure  of  tax  Justice  in  the  form  of 
some  immediate  relief  is  due  the  millions 
of  low-  smd  middle-income  w£ige  earners. 
I  speak  particularly  of  the  family  man 
of  moderate  means,  of  the  single  and 
self-supporting  worker,  and  of  senior 
citizens  and  others  who  must  live  on 
fixed  incomes. 

They  deserve  more  relief  and  they  de- 
serve it  now.  I  feel  that  this  bill  can  give 
them  some  relief  in  a  responsible  and 
prudent  manner. 

My  colleagues  are  all  keenly  aware  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  letters  and 
in  person  by  their  constituents.  Taxes — 
constantly  escalating  taxes — constitute 
a  major  portion  of  citizen  complaints.  I 
know  that  much  of  their  unhappiness 
concerns  rising  real  estate  taxes,  locsd 
wage  taxes,  new  or  increased  State  in- 
come taxes,  and  burdensome  cales  taxes. 
As  Federal  legislators,  we  cannot  com- 
pletely divorce  ourselves  from  the  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  taxes  since  the 
Federal  Oovemment  does  take  the  lion's 
share  of  taxes.  We  must  do  what  we  csui 
on  the  Federal  level  to  ease  the  tax  bur- 
den and  try  to  make  it  fairer. 

Tax  Justice  is  a  crying  need  in  this 
country.  While  this  bill  is  only  a  step  in 
speedmg  up  a  measure  of  relief  for  mil- 
lions, I  think  it  should  l>e  enacted  into 
law.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  was  significant,  but 
the  people  are  not  going  to  settle  for  any- 
ttUng  less  than  a  continuing  overhaul 
and  reform  of  our  complicated  and  im- 
falr  tax  picture.  We  can  continue  along 
this  line  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
by  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  additional  purchasing  power  of 
$1.1  billion  entails  freeing  of  some  $900 
million  in  fiscal  1972.  Another  $200  mil- 
lion would  be  made  avidlable  in  fiscal 
1973. 

This  blU  would  accomplish  this  by  ad- 
vancing by  1  year  the  higher  deductions 
originally  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1972,  and  January  1,  1973. 
The  minimum  standard  deduction  of  13 
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percent  of  yearly  adjusted  gross  Income 
with  a  ceiling  of  $1,500  would  be  In- 
creased to  14  percent  and  $2,000,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1971.  The  15-percent  de- 
duction with  a  $2,000  celling  would  be- 
come effective  January  1, 1972. 

I  feel  there  are  two  significant  ad- 
vantages to  this  bill: 

First.  Ttuci>ayers  who  use  standard  de- 
ductions because  they  do  not  have  enough 
expenses  to  itemize  deductions  would 
benefit  directly  from  the  year's  speedup. 

Seomd.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  required  to  make  prompt  ad- 
justments in  Federal  income  tax  with- 
holding tables  to  reflect  the  higher  de- 
ductions, thus  making  the  money  avail- 
able to  the  taxpayers  Immediately. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  Joining  me 
in  sponsoring  this  needed  legislation  and 
I  insert  their  names  in  the  Conobessional 
Recoro. 

LIST   or   C0SP0N8OBS 

James  Abourezk,  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mario  Blaggl,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

William  S.  Broomfleld,  Republican  of 
Michigan. 

J.  Herbert  Burke,  RepubUcan  of  Florida. 

Shirley  Chlshom,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Frank  M.  Clark,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel,  Democrat  of  Virginia. 

Harold  D.  Donohue,  Democrat  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Joshua  EUberg,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marvm  L.  Bsch,  BepubUcan  of  Michigan, 

Walter  Flowers,  Democrat  of  Alabama 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  Republican  of  New 
Jersly. 

Bm  Frenzel,  Republican  of  Minnesota. 

James  O.  Fulton,  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Oeorge  A.  OoodUng,  RepubUcan  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

EUa  T.  Orasso,  Democrat  of  Connecticut. 

OUbert  Oude,  RepubUcan  of  Maryland. 

Seymour  Halpem,  Republican  of  New  York. 

Orval  Hansen,  Republican  of  Idaho. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat  of  Mas- 
sachusette. 

James  F.  Hastings.  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusette. 

Henry  Helstoskl,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Democrat  of  Washington. 

Louise  Day  Hicks,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
sette. 

Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  Republican  of  Mary- 
land. 

Frank  Horton,  Republican  of  New  York. 

Jack  F.  Kemp,  R^ubllcan  of  New  York. 

Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  Republlcai^  of  New 
Mexico. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Republican  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

Mike  McCormack,  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  Republican  at  Penn- 
sylvania. 

K.  Ounn  McKay,  Democrat  of  Utah. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Democrat  of  Illinois. 

Robert  H.  Mollohan,  Democrat  of  West 
'^rglnla. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Democrat  of  Penn- 
ey vanla. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusette. 

Tom    Rallsback,    Republican   of    Illinois. 

Donald  W.  Rle^e,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Howard  W.  Roblson,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Robert  A.  Roe,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Red  B.  Rooney,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Runnels,  Democrat  of  New  Mexico. 
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PhUlp  E.  Ruppe,  Republican  of  Michigan. 

John  P.  Sa^or,  RepubUcan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Fred  Schwengel,  Republican  of  Iowa. 

Richard  O.  Shoup,  Republican  of  Montana. 

Charles  Tbone,  Republican  of  Nebraska. 

Victor  V.  Veysey,  RepubUcan  of  California. 

John  Ware,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  O.  Williams,  RepulHlcan  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ous  Yatron,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  M.  Zwach,  Republican  of  Minnesota. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME  RULE 
BILL 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  AT.»incA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  cosponsor  the  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  providing  for 
home-rule  government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  resolution,  and  the 
long  hours  of  study  behmd  it,  are  to  the 
credit  of  the  gentleman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fatthtrot). 

I  find  it  ironic  that  the  residents  of 
the  ninth  largest  city  in  the  United  States 
are  all  but  deprived  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  self-government  assured  to  all 
Americans.  Among  the  Nation's  people. 
District  citizens  are  the  only  ones  who 
cannot  elect  the  men  and  women  who 
rule  them. 

We  should  be  aware  by  now  that  gov- 
ernment fimctions  most  fairly  and  ef- 
ficiently on  the  local  level.  Citizens  who 
have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  commu- 
nity and  who  are  able  to  communicate 
with  and  move  easily  among  its  people, 
can  better  satisfy  and  better  serve  the 
community.  With  a  government  com- 
prised of  their  peers,  within  reach,  and 
devoted  not  only  professionally  but  emo- 
tionally to  the  city.  District  residents 
will  place  greater  trust  and  confldoice 
in  their  municipal  system.  No  doubt 
they  will  feel  more  at  ease  with  their 
city's  laws  and  will  rest  assured  that  their 
money  is  being  Q>ent  In  ways  they  see 
fit.  They  will  regard  the  government  more 
as  an  extension  of  their  ideas  and  not  so 
much  as  a  detached  and  independent 
force.  TlilB  feeling  is  the  essence  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation. 

There  exists  no  doubt  as  to  the  feelings 
of  District  residents  on  this  matter.  They 
have  the  same  views  and  expectations  ctf 
their  government  sis  any  other  Americans, 
lliey  desire  a  voice  and  a  hand  in  the 
machinery  which  governs  than.  At  issue 
is  certainly  not  the  extension  of  rights 
beyond  the  writ  of  the  Constitution  but 
an  extension  of  rights  only  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  that  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  home  rule  is  no  extraordinary 
one.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  hope  that 
no  Member  of  Congress  can  deny  this, 
resolution  once  its  merits  are  made 
known.  I  offer  my  continued  support  to 
Mr.  Fauhtkot  as  he  moves  this  bill  for- 
ward. 
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July  30,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamss  B.  Allxn. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTTNa 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commtmlcation  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eluendxh)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  deiic  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  SZNATK. 
PUSIDKIfT  PRO  TXJCPORZ, 

WathtngUm.  DjC.,  July  30. 1971. 
To  tJie  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jamks  B. 
Au;.XK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Allsn  J.  EujoniKK, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  alio- 
cated  2  minutes  outside  of  the  time  <hi 
cloture.  

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PKATXa 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  whose 
grace  Is  sufflnient  for  all  our  need,  brace 
va  for  hard  duty  this  day.  To  our  own 
consecrated  energies  add  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Thy  vivid  presence  and  unfail- 
ing strength.  Lead  us  out  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  Into  clarity  and  cer- 
tainty. May  we  obey  the  highest  revela- 
tion of  Tl]^  will  and  the  clearest  guid- 
ance of  conscience  and  be  prepared 
either  for  reward  or  rebuff.  May  we  hear 
Thee  say  "This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it." 

O  Lord,  keep  us  ever  mindful  of  those 
who  confer  for  peace  and  the  young  who 
bear  the  burdens  of  war  that  we  fail 
them  not  in  our  quest  for  that  peace 
which  is  Just  and  that  order  of  life  which 
points  to  Thy  ccHning  kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  the  Great  Burden 
Bearer  and  Guide  to  all  truth.  Amen. 


THE  JOXntNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  lb.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  lliurs- 
day,  July  29.  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DX7RINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  coDslderatiaQ  of  the  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  302  and  going 
through  Calendar  No.  307. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LINCOLN     HOME     NATIONAL    HIS- 
TORIC SITE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  c(«sider  the 
bill  (S.  489)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  biterior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  aa  page  2,  line  15,  after  the 
word  "however",  strike  out  "15,860,000" 
and  insert  "$6,000,000";  and,  in  line  20, 
after  the  word  "involved",  strike  out 
"hereto."  and  insert  "herein,  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  acquisition  of 
land.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  preserve  and  Interpret  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  the  home  of  Abraham  Lilncoln 
In  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  dona- 
ticm,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  the  prc^)erty  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  In  the  munlclpaUty  of  Springfield, 
county  of  Sangamon,  In  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Including  Improvements  thereon,  together 
with  such  adjacent  lands  and  Interests 
therein  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  administration  of 
the  property  as  a  national  historic  site.  The 
Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to  acquire 
by  any  of  the  above  means  personal  property 
used  and  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
national  historic  site. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Home  National  Hlst<Mlc  Site, 
and  It  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39  Stat.  636),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (16  17 AC.  1,  3- 
4) ,  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1936  (49  Stat. 
666;   16  U.8.C.  461-467). 

Sec.  8.  There  are  suthortzed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  not 
to  exceed,  however,  $6,000,000  (February  1970 
prices)  for  development  of  the  area,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 


fied by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctiiatlons  In 
construction  cost  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved  herein  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed •a.OOO.OOO  for  acquisition  of  land. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossad 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to  ttie 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-308),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcou), 
as  follows: 

FUBFOSI 

The  purpose  of  S.  48S  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  dona- 
tion, pxuchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  the  former  home  of  Abra- 
ham Unooln  In  Springfield,  Dllnols. 

HISTOXICAL  BACKGBOUNB 

The  Iilno(dn  Home  In  l^rlngfleld  Is  the 
only  home  President  Lincoln  ever  owned.  It 
was  during  his  years  of  ownership  of  this 
home  that  he  emerged  from  a  small  town 
lawyer  to  a  figxu-e  of  national  li]q>ort4uice. 
It  was  during  tills  same  period  th«t  some  of 
the  most  Important  episodes  of  his  life  prior 
to  his  Inauguration  as  President  occurred. 
Here,  Lincoln  received  a  committee  from  the 
Republican  Nominating  Convention  bearing 
the  formal  notification  of  his  nomination  as  ' 
the  party's  candidate.  During  the  campaign 
Lincoln  received  well-wlahers  at  the  home, 
and  on  February  6. 1861,  gave  a  "grand  levee" 
to  bid  f arwell  to  his  friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens on  the  eve  of  his  d^Muture  for 
Washington. 

Lincoln  purchased  the  property  In  1844, 
and  except  for  the  2  years  he  served  In  Con- 
gress, 1847-1849,  it  was  the  Uncolns'  home 
until  they  moved  to  the  White  House.  "Hie 
years  Lincoln  spent  there  were  crucial  ones 
in  the  development  of  the  man  and  the 
growth  of  his  reputation,  "nie  simple,  com- 
fortable house  at  the  comer  of  8th  and  Jack- 
son Streets  Is  intimately  associated  with  those 
years  of  trial  and  growth  and  eloquently  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  man  who  called  It 
home. 

NXB> 

From  1887  until  now,  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  maintained  the  Home  itself,  as  well  as 
other  Lincoln  shrines  in  the  area.  The  Home 
had  been  donated  to  the  State  by  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  President.  These 
other  shrines  include  his  tomb  In  Springfield, 
the  log  cabin  vlUage  at  New  Salem  where  he 
spent  his  young  manhood,  and  the  Old  State 
Capitol  Building  In  Springfield  where  he 
matured  as  a  legislator  and  uttered  his 
"Hotise  Divided"  speech. 

However,  the  C^ommlttee  Is  convinced  that 
the  Lincoln  Home  area,  the  shrine  most 
Intimately  connected  with  Lincoln,  the  shrine 
where  visitors  feel  a  closeness  and  Insplratton 
as  nowhere  else  remains  Inadequately  re- 
stored and  preserved  under  the  existing  situa- 
tion. Visitor  facilities  are  totally  Inadequate 
considering  the  magnitude  of  interest  In  this 
home  of  one  of  our  country's  greatest  figures. 
The  State  of  Illinois  recognizes  that  the  Pted- 
eral  Oovemment  should  act  to  save  tills  his- 
toric area. 

COST 

The  land  acquisition  cost  la  estimated  at 
63,003,000.  This  Is  the  cost  of  acquiring  5.1S 
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MTsa.  mrtndlng  86  improvements.  These  Im- 
provamants  consist  of  24  year-round  raal- 
dsnoes.  1  senrlos  station,  and  11  commerolal 
cfflMs.  Baal  estate  taxes  on  tb»  prlvats  prop- 
erties to  be  aoqulred  totalled  $81,460  In  1969. 
While  the  18  period  buildings  in  the  4-block 
area  will  remain,  the  Incompatible  structures 
will  be  removed  to  create  a  harmonious 
atmosphare  and  to  aUow  construction  of  a 
smaU  visitor  center,  landscaping,  and  park- 
ing facUltlas. 

The  City  of  ^trlngfleld  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase and  donate  2.29  acres  of  private  land 
and  will  also  donate  8.33  acres  consisting  of 
streets,  walks,  and  aUeys.  The  State  of  HU- 
nols  wUI  make  avaUable  the  1.08-acre  site  of 
the  home  itself.  This  Is  an  instance  where 
local.  State  and  Federal  governments  can 
work  harmoniously  together  toward  a  com- 
mon goal. 

Total  devtfopment  costs  are  estimated  at 
•6,860.000.  with  annual  c^>eratlng  costs  of 
$602,400  by  the  fifth  year  after  establlahment. 


METRIC  SYSTEM  STUDY  AUTHOR- 
IZATION, 1972 

The  bin  (S.  1257)  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry 
out  the  metric  system  study  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TheA  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  apiproprlated  for 
tlie  use  of  the  Deptui;ment  of  Commerce  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972,  Bucix  sums,  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $144,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1968  (82  Stat.  693;  PubUc  Law  90-472). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-309) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

posFOSx  or  THX  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorise 
an  appropriation  fco-  fiscal  year  1972  for  com- 
pletion of  the  metric  system  study  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  August  9,  1968  (82  Stat. 
693;    Public   Law   90-472). 

This  authorization  would  permit  appro- 
priations to  cover  the  final  40  days  of  the 
metric  system  study  and  for  an  additional 
30  days  for  a  partial  staff  to  complete  ad- 
ministrative details.  The  final  rei>ort  of  the 
study  will  be  presented  to  Congress  not  later 
than  August  9,  1971. 

BACKCBOUmi   or   THE    LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  90-472  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  commence  the  metzlc 
system  study  with  funds,  not  to  exceed  $600.- 
000,  which  had  been  previously  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Fund- 
ing for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  1971  was  pro- 
vided for  In  the  appropriations  for  those 
years. 

For  the  reasons  hereinafter  given,  author- 
ization for  $144,000  for  the  final  months 
of  the  study  was  found  to  be  required  for 
fiscal    year    1972. 

On  March  3,  1971.  the  Secretary  of  C<»n. 
merce  transmitted  legislation  (S.  1267  and 
its  companion  bill,  HJl.  6167)  to  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  $144,000  for  the  con- 
cluding months  of  the  study.  The  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce and  an  accoo^Mtnylng  statement  of 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  legislation 
appear  hereafter  under  the  title  "Depart- 
mental Reports."  On  June  18.  1971  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  8.  1267. 

GKNKRAL    STATEXElfT 

The  requested  authc»lzatlon  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  16  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards technical  staff  members  working  full 
time  on  the  final  aspects  of  the  report  up 
to  the  time  of  its  submission,  and  for  nine 
technical  staff  members  for  a  period  of  30 
days  thereafter  who  wUl  complete  the  final 
administrative  details  of  the  study. 

These  funds  would  be  used  as  follows: 

Direct  labor  and  personnel  benefits.  $48. 900 

Applied  bureau  overhead 19.600 

Printing   costs 76.600 

Total    144,000 

CONCLtrSION 

The  committee  reported  this  bill  unani- 
mously, without  amendment.  Its  enactment 
Is  In  accord  with  the  metric  system  study 
program  authorized  by  the  90th  Congress. 

COST   OF   THX    LXCI8LATION 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  Is  $144,(X)0. 


MORTGAGE  PROTECTION  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE FOR  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  943)  to  provide  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  who 
have  received  grants  for  specially  adapt- 
ed housing  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-311),  explainmg  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Bill 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  purchase  a  com- 
mercial policy  to  provide  mortgage  protec- 
tion life  Insurance  for  seriously  disabled 
veterans  who  have  received  grants  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  under  chapter  21,  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code.  Veterans  eUgi- 
ble  for  bousing  assistance  grants  of  up  to 
$12,600  under  this  chi^jter  are  principally 
service-connected  quadriplegics,  paraplegics 
and  others  who  require  the  vise  of  a 
wheelchair.  Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  purchase 
a  mortgage  insurance  policy  for  the  specially 
adapted  housing  up  to  $30,000  or  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  loan  outstanding  at  the 
date  the  Insurance  is  placed  in  effect,  which 
ever  Is  lesser.  Insurance  coverage  under  the 
bin  would  be  automatic  tmless  the  eligible 
veteran  elected,  in  writing,  not  to  participate. 
The  veteran  would  pay  the  standard  prem- 
ium rate,  which  would  be  deducted  from 
his  compensation  payments.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  would  pay  the  additional 
premium  occasioned  by  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability. No  Insurance  protection  would  ex- 
tend beyond  age  70,  and  the  amount  of  In- 
surance provided  Is  reduced  as  the  mort- 
gage Is  imaortlzed.  Benefits  under  the  policy 
would  be  payable  only  to  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  loan.  No  insurance  would  be  pay- 
able if  the  loan  were  fully  paid  prior  to  the 
veteran's  death. 


A  q>okesinan  for  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Insurance  on  July  13  of  thu 
year  stated: 

"^Bw,  If  any,  of  these  veterans  can  obtain 
mortgage  protection  from  commercial 
sources.  The  veterans  have  suffered  giaaUy 
and  deserve  our  most  sympathetic,  under- 
standing, and  conslderaUon.  Viewing  these 
facts  alone,  the  bUls  appear  to  warrant  fa- 
vorable consideration." 

The  spokesman  further  acknowledged 
that: 

"•  •  •  the  life  expectancy  of  many  of 
the  veterans  of  this  group  have  been  short- 
ened by  their  service-connected  dlsablUtlee 
and  that  following  their  death,  the  Income 
of  their  widows  or  other  survivors  generally 
Is  substantially  reduced." 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  formally  opposes  pas- 
sage of  this  bUl  on  the  groimds  that  (1) 
widows  do  not  wish  to  continue  living  in 
specially  ad^ted  housing;  (2)  the  housing 
Is  readUy  marketable  without  a  loss;  and  (8) 
most  veterans  covered  xmder  this  bUl  are 
entitled  to  $20,000  to  $26,000  worth  of  gov- 
ernment Issued  or  government  sponsored  life 
Insurance,  which  could  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
mortgage  obUgatlon.  Although  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  committee,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  supply  statistical 
data  to  support  the  first  two  assertions  Addi- 
tionally, testimony  by  Michael  Bums,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
AHMrtca.  TOntradlcta  the  Admlnlstratlon-s 
position.  During  his  i4>pearance  before  the 
subcommittee  on  July  13,  Bums  testified 
that: 

"I  must  dlapel  one  fallacious  argument 
often  used.  The  Verterans  Administration  and 
others  have  concluded  •  •  •  that  the  sur- 
vivors of  these  veterans  do  not  wish  to 
continue  living  in  speclaUy  adapted  houses 
We  contend  and  can  subsUntlate  that  they 
indeed  wiah  to  continue  living  there  hut 
cannot  afford  to  because  of  the  tiigi^  mort- 
gage payments." 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  ^>eclally 
adapted  housing  does  not  differ  significantly 
from  standard  housing.  Aside  from  altera- 
tions In  bathroom  faculties  and  in  the  aide 
of  the  hallway  and  the  absence  of  steps  these 
houses  are  completely  suitable  for  Individuals 
without  handicaps. 

Finally,  to  require  the  meager  amount  of 
life  Insurance  that  is  avaUable  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  disabled  veterans  to  be  used  In  sat- 
isfaction of  the  mortgage  obllgaUon  Imposes 
a  sacrifice  on  the  family  ot  seriously  disabled 
veterans  which  the  committee  did  not  feel 
Is  warranted.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
unanimously   recommends   passage   of  this 

COSTS 

As  of  January  3.  1971.  11,198  specially 
adapted  housing  grants  have  been  issued 
with  about  600  new  grants  being  made  each 
year.  The  Veterans  Administration  estimates 
that  a  maximum  of  10,000  veterans  would  be 
affected  at  the  present  time.  Estimated  death 
claims  will  amount  to  about  $1,750,000  for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  Of  that 
amount,  $1,676,000  would  l>e  borne  by  the 
government.  In  addition,  first  year  adminis- 
trative costs  would  be  $200,000,  and  theca- 
after  approximately  $40,000  per  fiscal  year. 
Informal  communications  to  the  commlttae 
Indicate  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
Is  currently  reevaluating  Its  estimated  figuias 
to  take  Into  account  that  many  mortgages 
particularly  those  of  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rean War  veterans  have  been  substantially 
or  completely  amortized.  More  recent  studies 
Indicate  that  the  yearly  cost  would  be  less 
than  originally  estimated  and  probably  about 
$1.2  million  per  year. 
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OTTTP  MORTOAOE  ACT,  1920 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (8.  1275)  to  amend  the  maritime  lien 
provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920  which  had  been  r«x)rt€d  from  the 
C!ommittee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments in  line  3,  after  the  word  "That", 
strike  out  "section  30  of";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "Mortgage",  strike 
out  "Act  of"  and  insert  "Act";  and.  in 
line  4,  after  "UJB.C".  strike  out  "971- 
975"  and  Insert  "911-984";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
ot  Representativee  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Conffreu  assembled.  That  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1930  (46  U^.C.  911-984) 
Is  amended  aa  (ollowa: 

(1)  By  striking  from  subaectlon  B  tbervof 
(46  VS.C.  973)  the  semicolon,  substituting  a 
period  therefor  and  deleting  all  thereafter. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RzcoHO  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-310),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccosd, 
as  follows: 

rxnrosm  of  thk  bxix 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  protect  terml- 
nal  operators,  ship  chandlers,  ship  repalreza. 
starMlores  azul  other  suppliers  who  fumlah 
necessaries  to  a  vessel.  At  the  present  time,  a 
"prohlMtlon  of  lien"  cdause  in  a  chart«r  party 
^TMi  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  preduda  a  lop- 
pUer  from  acquiring  a  lien  on  a  charterad 
roirl  for  neosaMrtes  furnished  to  the  veawl. 
The  bill  woxild  amend  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act  to  permit  a  supi^ler  to  acquire  such  a 
lien  da^>lt»  a  "prohibition  of  lien"  clause 
in  the  eharter  party. 
Backgboxtns  and  Nkkd  fob  thx  Xjooblaxion 

Punuant  to  long-eatahUahad  principles  of 
maritime  law,  sun;>llen  of  nsQeairliw  to  a 
Teasel  are  accxxtled  the  right  to  Impose  a  lien 
on  the  THMSI  In  support  of  their  right  to 
ooUeoC  proper  ehargas  for  su^  neoeMarlea. 
Tills  is  not  unlike  the  law  giving  a  plumber, 
carpenter  or  other  artisan  a  lien  on  property 
for  servloes  furnished  but  not  paid  for.  Over 
the  yean,  prtontles  between  maritime  Uens 
have  been  established  (fcv  example,  see  Todd 
SMppard  Corpontion  v.  Citt  of  Athens,  et  al.. 
88  F.  Supp.  07  (1040)  at  78-70),  and  the 
services  and  suppUes  ooneUtutlng  "neoes- 
sarlee"  to  the  tfilp  have  likewise  become  fairly 
well  defined. 

Subsections  P,  Q,  and  R  of  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1930,  as  anwmded  (46  VS.C.  971- 
073)  authorized  a  maritime  lien  for  necessar- 
ies furnished  to  a  vessel. 

0  111  ISM  t  Inn  P  provldss  that  any  person  fur- 
nishing repairs,  suppllea.  towsge.  use  of  dry- 
do(dc  or  "i^i-tTi*  railway,  or  other  necessaries, 
to  any  vessel  upon  the  order  of  the  owner  or 
a  person  authorised  by  the  owner  shall  have 
a  maritime  lien  on  the  vesstf . 

SubeeotUm  Q  provldss  that  the  msmaglng 
owner,  ship's  husband,  master,  or  any  per- 
son to  whom  the  management  at  the  vessel 
at  the  port  of  supply  Is  entrusted  Is  pre- 
sumed to  have  authority  from  the  owner  to 
procure  sudx  neoessariea  for  the  vessel.  How- 
ever, no  pwson  tortlously  or  unlawfully  in 
posseaston  or  charge  of  a  vessel  shall  have 
authority  to  bind  the  vessel. 

Subsection  R  provides  that  the  officers  and 
agents  of  a  vessel  specified  In  subsection  Q 


shall  be  taken  to  include  such  olBceri  and 
agents  when  appointed  by  a  charterer,  by 
an  owner  pro  hac  vice,  or  by  an  agreed  pur- 
chaser In  ponsenslnn  of  the  veeseL 

Subsection  R  oontalns  an  additional  pro- 
vision that  would  be  repealed  by  S.  1275. 
This  provision  provides  that  "nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  oonatrued  to  confer  a 
Uen  when  the  furnisher  knew,  or  by  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence  could  have  ascer- 
tained, that  because  of  the  terms  of  a  charter 
party,  agreement  for  sale  of  the  vessel,  or  tar 
any  other  reason,  the  person  ordering  the  re- 
pall*,  supplies,  or  other  necessaries  was  with- 
out authority  to  bind  the  vessel  therefor." 

As  aonxs  legal  writers  have  pointed  out, 
"No  provision  of  the  lien  Act  has  led  to  more 
litigation  than  the  last  clause  of  [subeectlan 
R]  which  puts  the  materialman  under  a 
duty  to  Inquire  whether  charterers;  pur- 
chasers and  the  like  are  "without  authority 
to  bind  the  vessel'  because  of  a  term  In  the 
charter  party  or  agreement  of  sale."  (Oll- 
nuxe  and  Black,  "The  Law  of  Admiralty,"  668 
(1067).) 

The  practice  of  Inserting  a  "prohibition  of 
lien"  clause  In  a  vessel  charter  party  thus 
denies  to  the  charter  authority  to  create  liens 
on  the  vessel  for  necessaries. 

The  "prohibition  of  Uen"  clause  In  a  char- 
ter party  and  the  above  provision  In  Sub- 
section R  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  have 
created  serious  problems  for  American  ma- 
terialmen. Testimony  at  the  hearings  on  the 
biU  Indicates  that  this  ixx>blem  Is  primarily 
encountered  with  foreign-flag  vessels  ^lar- 
tered  to  foreign  operators.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves,  American  suppliers  at  neces- 
saries must  ascertain  whether  a  vessel  re- 
questing necessaries  is  under  charter  and  If 
so,  whether  the  charter  oontalns  a  "no  Uen 
provision."  Alternatively,  such  a  sui^Uer  can 
make  a  credit  check  on  the  flnanrial  re- 
sponsiblUty  of  the  vessel  operat*^.  Gener- 
aUy,  a  vessel  requiring  necessaries  Is  unable 
to  give  suffldent  notice  so  that  the  American 
suppUer  can  do  either.  This  has  resulted  In 
substantial  losses  or  in  costly  Utlgatlon.  For 
example,  the  committee  received  testimony 
that  stevedores  In  the  San  Prandsoo  Bay 
area  have  sustained  losses  over  the  years  In 
excess  of  t3  million. 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  ACT,  1920 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  (S.  1275)   was 


The  motioD  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Hit. 
6239.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa<T  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  R^resentatlves  on 
HJl.  6239,  an  act  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act 
of  1920,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  Uie  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldait,  H  Jl. 
6239  is  the  same  bill,  in  effect,  whidi  was 
passed  by  the  Sesiate  earlier  today. 
Therefore,  I  aA  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  1275  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENFORCEMENT   OF  LAWS    WTTHIN 
THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

The  bill  (HJl.  S146)  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 


with  the  States  and  subdivisions  thereof 
in  the  enforcement  of  State  and  local 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  within  the 
natloxud  forest  system  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-312) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

SHOBT  KXPLAXATIOH 

This  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  cooperate  with  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  In  the  enforcement  of  local 
law  on  lands  within  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem. Such  cooperation  may  Include  reim- 
bursement for  eqjendlture. 

NKKQ   FOB   UBGISLATION 

In  the  last  several  years  use  of  national 
forest  lands  by  citizens  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  recreational,  scenic  and  other 
assets  of  these  forests  has  increased  very 
substantially.  The  sheer  number  of  people 
trying  to  enjoy  these  areas  creates  a  tem- 
porary law  enforcement  problem,  and  often 
other  factors  intervene  to  cause  an  Increas- 
ing strain  on  the  ablUty  of  the  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  cope  with  situ- 
ations to  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
visitors  and  the  forests. 

For  example,  Alpine  County  in  California 
has  a  total  popiUatlon  of  484  persons.  How- 
ever, last  year  the  national  forest  land,  which 
comprises  almost  aU  of  the  county,  was 
visited  by  the  equivalent  of  1.113.000  1-day 
tourists.  Mono  County,  with  a  population  of 
4,016,  had  an  equivalent  of  3,970.000  1-day 
tourists,  with  as  many  as  9,000  persons  going 
to  one  area  of  the  county,  Manunotb  Lake, 
during  the  peak  winter  weekends. 


NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES 
ACT  OP  1950 

The  bill  (HJL  9181)  to  amend  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoKD  an  exceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-313) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

FUHPoss  AKo  KKCsssrrr  of  lbcislation 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  9181  is  to  bring  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended.  Into  accord  with  two  new  proto- 
cols which  amend  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries. 
The  Senate  approved  both  protocols  on  July 
19,  1000,  and  they  entered  into  force  on 
December  19,  1969. 

The  protocol  which  deaU  with  the  manner 
in  which  regulations  enter  into  force  is  de- 
signed to  expedite  adoption  of  regulations 
proposed  by  the  International  commission 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  Under 
the  previous  procedure,  each  signatory  gov- 
ernment participating  in  the  panel  for  the 
Bubarea  to  iriilch  a  proposal  applied  had  to 
i4>prove  such  proposal  before  it  could  enter 
into  fOToe.  Under  the  new  procedure,  a  sig- 
natory government  is  deemed  to  have  ap- 
proved a  proposal  unless  It  objects  within 
a  q>eclfied  period.  HJL  9181  OMiforms  the 
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Northwest  Atlsntie  FIstasries  Aot  at  1980,  as 
amended,  to  this  protoeol  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  oonouzrenoe  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  appropri- 
ate aotkm  oo.  such  proposals  within  a  speci- 
fied period. 

The  protoc(ri  which  deals  with  the  enfbrce- 
ment  of  convention  regulations  enqxxwered 
the  Commission  to  make  new  proposals  on 
International  enforcement.  Under  the  origi- 
nal convention,  each  signatory  nation  could 
enforce  the  conservation  regulations  only 
with  regard  to  its  own  nationals  and  vessels. 
Under  the  new  enforcement  scheme  proposed 
by  the  Commission,  authorized  Inspectors 
from  any  signatory  nation  can  Miforoe  the 
conservation  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
nationals  and  vessels  of  aU  signatory  Tin.idf»iM 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  convention.  HJB. 
9181  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
i£8ue  the  necessary  regulations  to  implement 
the  proposed  enforcement  scheme  which  en- 
ters Into  force  on  July  1.  1971.  It  also  re- 
quires UB.  nationals  and  veseels  to  accept 
Inspection  as  authorleed  by  the  Commission 
by  enforcement  personnel  at  other  signatory 
nations. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
Is  represented  by  the  fuU  number  of  Com- 
missioners to  which  it  is  entitled  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  President  is 
empowered  by  H.R.  9181  to  appoint  alternate 
Commissioners.  In  the  event  that  a  regularly 
appointed  Commissioner  shotdd  be  absent 
from  a  meeting  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
the  alternate  Commissioner  would  be  en- 
titled to  sit  at  that  meeting  only. 

BACKGROUND   AND    LECISIATTVX    KISTOST 

The  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  was  signed  in 
Washington  on  February  8,  1949,  by  the  fol- 
lowing nations:  The  United  SUta  of  America: 
Canada;  Denmark;  France;  Iceland;  Italy; 
Newfoundland;  Norway;  Portugal;  Spain; 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  Since  that  time,  the 
Governments  of  Romania,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  have  become  signa- 
tories to  the  convention. 

The  convention  has  as  its  purpose  the  In- 
vestigation, protection,  and  conservation  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean 
In  order  to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of 
a  merimiim  sustained  catch  from  those 
fisheries.  Without  such  an  effort,  it  was 
feared  by  those  whose  livelihood  depended  on 
the  fisheries  in  the  Northwest  AtlanUc  Ocean 
that  the  stocks  would  be  depleted.  The  con- 
vention estaUlshed  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
in  which  each  contracting  government  has 
one  vote  and  to  which  each  contracting  gov- 
ernment may  appoUit  not  more  than  three 
Commissioners.  The  area  covered  by  the  con- 
vention is  divided  into  five  geographical  sub- 
sreas.  These  subareas  include  the  water  off 
the  wast  coast  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England. 
*nd  separate  regulaUons  are  adopted  with 
respect  to  each  subarea. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  UB.  role  In  the 
convention.  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  of  I960  (Public  Law  81-846).  In  brief, 
the  original  act  did  four  things:  (1)  It  pro-^ 
vided  for  U.S.  representation  on  the  Com- 
mission; (2)  It  established  the  UB.  Advisory 
Committee  and  set  forth  Its  rights  and  func- 
tlbns;  (3)  it  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  administration  and  enforcement  au- 
thority and  the  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations;  and  (4)  it  described  offenses  and 
set  forth  the  penalties  for  them.  The  act  was 
OXVn 1778— Part  21 
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amended  once  In  1968  by  PuMlo  Law  00-430. 
This  amendment  implemented  a  new  pro- 
tocol which  added  certain  species  of  «i«h  to 
the  marine  life  covered  by  the  convention. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  convention, 
conservation  measures  have  been  propoeed 
by  the  Commission  and  have  entered  into 
force  for  three  of  the  five  subareas.  Other 
conservation  meastires  have  been  proposed 
for  the  remaining  two  subareas.  Conserva- 
tion measures  generaUy  relate  to  the  use  of 
minimum  mesh  sizes  when  fluhing  for  q>ecl- 
fled  species  of  flah  and  to  maxlmtun  catches, 
and  to  other  related  matters. 

MThUe  these  conservation  regulations  sup- 
posedly have  been  enforced  by  the  member 
states,  there  is  considerable  feeling  among 
those  in  the  UB.  fishing  industry  that  the 
convention  has  proved  to  be  less  than  a  suc- 
cess. Those  in  the  industry  and  In  Govern- 
ment pointed  out  two  shortcomings  in  the 
convention.  In  the  first  place,  the  original 
language  in  the  convention  provided  no  spe- 
clflc  period  of  time  for  entry  into  force  <rf 
proposed  regulations.  As  a  result,  several 
propoeed  conservation  measures  have  not 
gone  Into  effect  due  to  the  failure  of  various 
member  states  to  signify  their  i^proval.  In 
the  second  place,  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
was  concerned  that  the  other  member  states 
might  not  be  enforcing  the  conservation 
regulaUons,  vis-a-vls  their  own  nationals,  as 
strongly  as  were  U.S.  officials  in  the  case  of 
American  fishermen. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  these  proWems.  the 
United  States  proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  convention.  One  amendment  would  fa- 
cUlUte  the  entry  into  foroe  of  conservation 
regulations  by  specifying  a  time  limit  within 
which  a  member  state  is  to  signify  its  sp- 
proval  or  dlsi4>proval  of  such  regulations.  The 
other  amendment  propoeed  by  the  United 
States  would  empower  the  CommlBlon  to 
formulate  an  international  enforcement 
scheme  whwein  lnq>ectorB  from  any  signa- 
tory nation  could  enforce  the  conservation 
reguatlons  with  regard  to  the  nationals  and 
vesseu  of  all  signatory  nations  In  the  area 
covered  by  the  convention.  Hie  United  States 
already  participates  In  similar  enforcement 
schemes  tinder  the  provisions  of  four  other 
International  fishery  conventions. 

These  two  proposals  were  e«>proved  by  the 
member  states  late  in  1988.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  protocols  on  July  19,  1966.  and 
they  entered  into  force  on  December  19,  1969. 
The  Commission's  proposed  enforcement 
scheme  takes  effect  on  July  1, 1971. 

In  order  to  implement  these  protocols,  the 
Department  of  State  In  an  Executive  Com- 
munication to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
i^rU  29,  1971,  proposed  legislaUon  to  amend 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  I960 
as  »mended,  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
^1984  and  for  other  purpoaes  (a  dopy  of 
which  appears  in  this  report  under  the  cap- 
tion of  Department  and  Agency  Comments  ) 
On  Uay  u.  Senator  ICagnuson  Introduoed 
this  proposed  legislation  as  S.  1821  How- 
ever,  during  the  hearings  before  the  Hooss 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  com- 
panlon  blU,  HJi.  8791,  a  question  aioes  as 
to  a  possible  conflict  with  that  Committee's 
jurtsdlotlon.  Since  the  North  Pactfle  Fleh- 
«1es  Act  of  1954  was  considered  originally 
by  the  Hbtise  Committee  on  Merohant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  avoid  this  possible 
conflict.  H.R.  9181  wss  Introduced  tothe 
House  so  as  to  amend  only  the  Northwest 
Atlanltlc  FWieries  Act  of  i960  leaving  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  North  Fadflc 
FUhertes  Act  of  1964  for  conslderatian  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Uerdiant  Uarine 
and  Fisheries.  For  this  reason,  HJl.  9181  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  R^vesentatlvee  with 
the  tedhnloal  and  clerical  amendments  and 


subsequently  rtftrrsd  to  ttw  Oomalttee 
repieseute  only  that  proposal  wtUcti  would 
MOMg^the  Northwest  Atlantto  Fisheries  Aek 

OONCLOSKUfS  AMD  SacOKKXNSATIOKS 

The  Nortliwei*  Atlantic  fishery  Is  Impor- 
tant, not  only  to  the  New  Bi^and  flying 
industry  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
but  also  to  other  nations  of  the  world.  If  a 
maximum  sustained  catch  U  to  be  main- 
talned,  effecUve  conservation  and  enforce- 
ment measures  must  be  taken. 

■nie  two  protocols  which  would  be  imple- 
mented by  H3.  9181  were  Initiated  by  the 
united  States  and  supported  by  Its  e«>.«n» 
industry.  The  estimated  cost  of  VA.  partid- 
paUon  In  the  new  enforcement  scheme  Is 
nominal.  No  new  policy  would  be  Involved 
by  our  participation  In  the  new  enforcement 
procedure  as  the  United  States  is  already 
a  participant  in  four  other  Ashing  convso- 
tions  which  authorias  Intamatlonel  Inmeo- 
tion  by  signatory  nations. 

Due  to  the  fact  the  new  enforcement  pro- 
cedures takes  effect  on  July  1,  I97i  it  la 
essential  that  HJt.  9181  become  law  so  that 
the  United  States  can  fully  participate  m 
and  benefit  from  the  scheme  for  Joint  Inter- 
natlcmal  enforcement. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
request  so  that  the  time  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EMEROENCY      LOAN      GUARANTEE 
ACT 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
S.  2308,  a  bill  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  time  between  now  and  10:30  this 
morning  Is  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowiR)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxkirx)  . 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed  be 
chained  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  please  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  ndL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr,  President,  the  moticm  to  call  olT 
debate  on  the  $2  blBlon  emergency  loan 
guarantee  UU  for  big  bustness  should  be 
rejected.  IlKMe  of  us  who  oppose  this  Mil 
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are  vming,  under  Teaaociable  drcum- 
staooei,  to  agree  to  a  time  limit  on  debftte. 
Yesterday,  tbe  Souitor  from  Cooneotl- 
cut,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  agreed 
to  limit  debate  on  the  emergency  guar- 
antee bill  and  pending  amen<taDent8  if 
the  tLoot  managers  would  agree  to  re- 
duce the  gnaimntee  authority  to  $250 
million,  which  is  the  amount  being  sought 
by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Coip.  This 
would  limit  the  bill's  assistance  only  to 
Lndrheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  was  the 
position  inltlaUy  taken  by  the  admlnis- 
traticHi. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  we  readied  a 
tentative  agreement  with  the  bill's  floor 
managers — ^the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spaskkak)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towia).  Under  this  tenta- 
ttve  agreemoit.  we  agreed  to  limit  debate 
on  all  pending  amexuknents  to  30  min- 
utes and  debate  on  the  bill  to  1  hour,  if 
tbe  Senate  approved  an  amendment  re- 
ducing the  guarantee  authority  from  $2 
Ullicm  to  $250  million. 

I  believe  this  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
offer  on  our  part.  It  was  made  in  good 
faith.  It  would  have  permitted  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  Lockheed  loan  guaran- 
tee, which  is  the  main  reason  why  we  are 
asked  to  act  by  the  start  of  the  recess. 
TUs  vote  could  have  occiured  last  night. 
It  could  have  occurred  this  morning.  It 
could  still  occur  this  aftemo<ni  if  the 
backers  of  cloture  would  withdraw  their 
petition.  TThfortunately,  the  tentative 
agreement  was  rejected  by  the  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill  who  are  now  setidng 
cloture. 

If  aid  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
is  so  urgent,  why  are  the  sponscna  of  the 
legislation  so  anxious  to  avoid  a  simple 
up  or  down  vote?  We  gave  them  a  chance 
yesterday.  They  rejected  it.  So  they  must 
bear  their  big  share  of  responsibOity  for 
dragging  out  debate  on  the  bill  by  refus- 
ing to  agree  to  a  reasonable  compromise. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
our  offer  was  rejected.  It  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Senate  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  promptly. 
By  Inristlng  on  a  so-called  generic  bm, 
the  floor  managers  are  jeopardizing  the 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee  itself.  We  have 
been  told  repeatedly  how  undent  it  is  to 
i4?prove  the  Lockheed  guarantee  to  avoid 
patting  the  company  Into  bankruiitcy. 
And  yet  when  the  bill's  proponents  were 
given  a  chance  to  vote  directly  on  the 
Lockheed  loan,  they  rejected  It. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  hl^tly  unfair  for 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  to  main- 
tain a  rigid,  imcomprcmislng  position  on 
the  bill  and  expect  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
cloture.  Why  are  they  so  Insistent  on  re- 
taining the  general,  $2  billion  guarantee 
authority  in  view  of  the  ovawhehning 
case  against  a  generic  Idll? 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
strongly  to  a  generic  $2  billion  bill.  He 
said  it  would  weaken  our  defense  pro- 
curement system. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  admitted  in 
a  press  conference  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  <H7inlon  within  the  administra- 
tion on  the  need  for  a  general  bill. 

TbB  administration'!  original  bill  was 
conflned  only  to  Lockheed. 


The  Utader  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
testified  that  he  knew  of  no  retmi^-n\f^ 
other  than  Lockheed  who  are  in  need  of 
Federal  loan  guarantee  assistance. 

Tile  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
testified  that  he  will  accept  either  a  gen- 
eral bill  or  a  Lockheed  Mil.  but  he  is 
primarily  Interested  in  saving  Lockheed. 
He  testified  in  committee  that  he  pre- 
ferred a  Lockheed-only  bUL 

All  of  the  independent  economists  and 
legal  scholars  who  testified  were  strongly 
opposed  to  a  general  bill. 

The  business  community  is  overwhelm- 
ing exposed  to  a  general  bill. 

The  (Congress  is  sharply  divided  on  the 
wisdom  of  a  general  bill — sudi  a  bill  just 
squeaked  through  the  House  Banking 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  18  to  16. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  so  concerned  about  saving  Lode- 
heed,  why  are  they  delaying  a  Senate 
vote  by  insisting  upon  a  generic  bill 
TKiiich  has  generated  so  much  con- 
troversy, and  only  lukewarm  support  at 
best  from  the  administration?  Ilieir 
position  does  not  make  any  sense  unless 
they  are  afraid  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
Lockheed  guarantee  on  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote.  That  is  the  real  reason  why 
we  are  voting  on  cloture  today. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  vrant  to  bail- 
out Lockheed  are  not  willing  to  subject 
their  proposal  to  a  vote  on  tiie  merits. 
Really,  in  a  sense,  it  ts  they  who  are  pre- 
venting the  Senate  from  working  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  generic  bill  are  not  conducting  a 
filibuster.  But  we  strongly  fed  that 
more  debate  is  needed  on  this  sweeping 
proposal  which  could  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  national  economy.  I  believe 
that  most  Senators  understand  the  Lock- 
heed situation,  but  many  Senators  are 
imaware  of  the  great  harm  which  could 
be  done  to  the  national  economy  tf  we 
approve  a  |2  billion  loan  guarantee  bUl 
for  big  business.  Our  only  chance  Is  to 
educate  the  Senate  through  more  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  since  only  a  small 
part  of  the  hearings  were  focused  on  a 
general  bill. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  are  con- 
ducting a  filibuster  to  kill  Federal  aid 
to  Lockheed.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  We  have  demonstrated 
our  good  faith  on  this  question.  We  have 
agreed  to  a  straight  vote  on  Lockheed. 
It  is  the  other  side  that  is  obstructing 
Senate  action  on  Lockheed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hoot  the  Senate  will 
vote  again  to  reject  the  cloture  petitlim. 
I  realize  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
wants  to  vote  on  the  Lo^heed  question.  I 
respect  that  majority  opinion,  m  fact,  I 
agree  with  it.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
Lockheed  right  now.  But  I  am  not  ready 
to  vote  on  an  ill-ccncdved  generic  bill 
which  could  substantially  weaken  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  President,  by  refusing  to  vote  on 
the  Lodcheed  question,  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  have  forfeited  any  legit- 
imate argument  they  may  have  for  clo- 
ture. By  now,  I  think  their  reason  for 
clinging  to  a  generic  bill  should  be  pain- 
fully obvious.  They  apparently  fed  that 
a  generic  bill  wUl  make  the  Lockheed 


bailout  more  palatiUBle  and  less  odious. 
Are  they  worried  that  the  Senate  would 
reject  a  Lodcheed  bin  but  that  it  might 
vote  for  a  general  bill? 

Bflr.  President,  everyone  in  this  (Cham- 
ber knows  that  we  have  a  Lockheed  bUl 
before  us.  The  newqpapers  call  It  the 
Lockheed  bill.  The  CoHcaassioirAL  RicotD 
calls  it  the  Lockheed  bill.  What  is  wrong 
with  voting.on  a  Lockheed  bill  if  that  is 
what  it  is?  Is  the  concept  of  aid  to  a  large 
corporation  so  repugnant  that  it  has  to 
be  disguised,  whitewashed,  and  con- 
cealed? Is  the  Lockheed  pUl  so  bitter  that 
it  has  to  be  sugar  coated  before  it  can  be 
swallowed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  the  integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  on  trial.  If  we  go  ahead  and  Invoke 
cloture  and  pass  a  $2  billion  guarantee 
bill,  we  are  not  really  kidding  anyone  but 
ourselves.  If  we  want  to  bail  out  Lock< 
heed,  let  us  be  honest  enough  and  coura- 
geous enough  to  submit  the  proposition 
to  the  Senate  for  sm  up-or-down  vote. 
Let  us  stop  playing  games  with  a  generic 
bill  tailored  exdusively  for  one  company. 
Let  m  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  get  on 
with  the  Senate's  business. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  clotiu« 
petition  in  order  to  convince  the  9on- 
sors  of  the  legislation  to  pennlt  an  up- 
or-down  vote  on  Lockheed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  obvl- 
oiisly  trying  to  shift  the  blame  for  the 
filibuster  onto  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
He  says  that  great  harm  would  be  done 
to  the  national  economy  if  we  enact  a 
generic  bill.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  c:iiairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  says: 

We  have  nothing  that  can  prevent  a  na- 
tional emergency  or  cause  Injury  to  the 
national  economy  from  failure  of  a  large  and 
weU-eetabllBhed  and  credit-worthy  firm. 

That  was  in  his  testimony  on  behalf 
of  a  generic  l^. 

The  Senator  ttoca.  Wisconsin  knows 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  an 
amendment  that  would,  in  effect,  make 
this  a  straight  Lockheed  bill  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  to  $250  million  and.  I 
believe,  also  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  congressional  review  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  If  that 
amendment  were  to  come  to  a  vote,  I 
think  it  would  be  rejected  and  we  could 
get  a  test  on  that  because  the  Senator 
trom.  Ohio  could  direct  consideration  to 
the  measure  in  bringing  up  his  amend- 
ment and  not  vote  it  up  or  down. 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  Is  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
win  vote  for  a  generic  bill  because  they 
believe  that  the  broad  authority  should 
exist. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sug- 
gested that  all  of  us  who  favor  a  generic 
bill  are  dishonest,  that  they  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  vote  up  or  down  on  a 
straight  Lockheed  bill,  that  all  of  us — 
he  is  suggesting  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  indeed  a  majority  ever  does  get 
to  vote  for  this  measure — are  dis- 
honest  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no — ^no 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  they  want  to  ball 
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out  Lockheed  imder  the  guise  of  ddng 
something  dse.  That  was  dear  In  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no— no— will 
the  Soutor  from  Texas  yldd  at  that 
point?       

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  not  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  not  true,  that  I  did  not  say 
that 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER  (B4r.  Sxi- 
VBNsoK).  The  Senator  from  Texas  de- 
clines to  yldd. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  implication  was 
plain.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says 
that  this  is  sugar-coated  Lockheed  legis- 
lation ;  that  we  are  not  honest  enough  to 
get  a  straight  vote  on  Lockheed  and, 
therefore,  we  are  forcing  on  people  some 
sugar-coated  legislation,  that  Senators 
who  want  to  support  Lockheed  and  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  it  can  vote  for  a 
generic  bill  and,  therefore,  they  are  cov- 
ered and  they  have  an  explanation.  That 
Is  plain  in  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin said,  and  I  reject  that,  because  I 
believe  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  honorable  vaeaa.,  men  o^  omviction 
and  men  capable  of  voting  oa.  the  issues 
regardless  of  how  tough  they  may  be. 
They  will  bite  tiie  bullet  and  do  the  right 
thing  regardless  of  what  the  appearances 
may  be,  regardless  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  national  interest. 

I  reject  the  reference  that  it  Is  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  who  are  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  Senate  from  having  an 
opportunity  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may 
be  successful  in  his  filibuster  and  he  may 
be  able  to  prevent  a  vote  on  this  before 
August  6,  but  let  it  be  made  clear  that 
it  is  the  opponents  of  the  legislation,  not 
the  proponents,  who  are  preventing  the 
Senate  from  the  privilege  of  voting  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  day  before 
yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  spent 
virtually  the  entire  day  arguing  against 
doing  something  special  for  Lockheed, 
and  then  had  the  temerity  yesterday  to 
call  a  press  conference  and  offer  a  deal 
to  do  something  special  for  Lockheed 
and  ask  for  a  vote  Just  on  Lockheed  as  a 
concession  for  giving  limited  time  on  the 
debate  of  the  whole  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  rather 
devious  approach  and  obviously  an  ef- 
fort to  so  confuse  the  legislative  purpose 
as  to  achieve  their  ultimate  result,  whldi 
i>  to  defeat  any  loan  to  Lockheed  or  any- 
one else. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  yesterday 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  detemdne  if 
there  were  some  way  we  could  bring 
this  mtire  debate  to  a  dose  if  it  were 
seriously  considered  as  to  whether  we 
oould  make  some  arrangement  to  termi- 


nate the  debate  on  the  issue  in  order  to 
let  the  Senate  get  on  with  Its  Important 
business. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  SauUcM-  from 
Wisconsin  can  validly  come  before  this 
body  this  morning  and  say  that  the  pro- 
ponents are  trying  to  confuse  the  issue. 
The  proponents  are  not  willing  to  vote 
on  the  straight  Lockheed  bill.  The  vote 
on  the  original  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  35  showed  that  this  Senate  would 
have  been  willing  to  go  forward  vrith  a 
bill  that  would  benefit  Lockheed,  ob- 
viously. It  would  obviously  give  Lockheed 
an  (^Hiortunity  to  qualify  for  a  loiui. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  on  the  record 
that  the  Senate  is  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  passing  a  bill  that  not 
only  will  give  Lockheed  an  opportunity 
to  qualify  In  the  time  that  they  have, 
but  also  will  give  other  compfinles  the 
same  right  to  obtain  credit  assistance 
under  this  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent,  how 
many  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sai- 
ator  from  Texas  has  11  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  in  response  to  the  comments  that 
have  been  made,  I  think  the  headlines 
that  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  this 
morning  best  describe  the  situation  that 
happened  yesterday.  That  headline  read 
"Lockheed  Supporters  Duck  Vote."  That 
is  exactly  what  happened  yesterday.  The 
Lockheed  supporters  ducked  a  vote. 

TO  the  Soiator  fnwn  Georgia,  it  was 
made  very  dear  by  the  Senator  from 
^^laoonsin,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  Senator  from  Ghlo  that  all 
we  wanted  to  do  was,  not  to  advocate 
special  legislation  for  Lockheed,  but 
rather  to  get  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  told  it 
as  it  was.  And  we  were  willing  in  order 
to  achieve  a  degree  of  Integrity  in  the 
legislation  to  give  up  our  right  to  debate, 
making  it  very  dear,  that  were  the  bill 
changed  to  such  special  legislation,  we 
would  vote  against  it.  In  fact,  I  was  can- 
did enough  to  make  the  observation  at 
10:30  in  the  morning,  that  were  that 
compromise  to  be  acc^ted  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  it  would  weaken  thdr 
podtion.  When  the  whip  counts  were 
taken  later  in  the  day,  that  proved  to 
be  the  case.  Thus  there  was  no  attempt 
to  get  a  bill  on  the  floor  to  telling  it  as 
it  is. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  sidestep 
or  evade  the  Issue  at  all  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

We  felt  at  best  that  if  we  could  suc- 
ceed on  the  compromise,  we  oould  have  a 
bill  that  told  it  as  it  was.  Second,  we 


would  do  away  with  any  encroachment 
on  the  free  eiterprlse  system.  And  if  the 
compromise  was  rejected,  as  it  was,  it 
would  make  it  dear  that  Lockheed  could 
not  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

The  reastm  that  the  generic  bill  is 
more  popular,  I  would  imagine,  than  a 
bill  directed  only  at  Lockheed,  is  that 
there  is  the  possibility  in  it  of  something 
for  every  State.  That  is  a  lot  more  ap- 
pealing than  the  narrow  mission  of  help- 
ing just  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  charge  of  a 
filibuster,  it  is  vwy  clear  a&  to  who  has 
been  conducting  a  filibuster.  First  of  all, 
the  minute  it  became  clear  that  the  Ste- 
venson amendment  had  a  chance  of 
being  adopted,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
wanted  to  extend  the  debate. 

We  could  have  had  a  vote  last  night 
on  the  compromise.  The  compromise 
was  rejected  by  the  prt^wnents  of  the 
bill.  So,  it  appears  clear  that  the  head- 
line appearing  in  this  morning's  Balti- 
more Sim  "Lockheed  Supporters  Ducked 
Vote"  is  accurate. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  sorry  affair  from 
the  beginning.  Last  night  It  reached  its 
lowest  point. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  would  allow  the  debate  to 
continue  today.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  once  again 
to  put  our  heads  together  in  order  that 
we  could  dispense  with  the  matter.  How- 
ever, let  us  dispense  with  the  matter 
with  eyes  wide  open  and  with  the  idea 
that  whatever  we  do  here  will  be  looked 
upon  with  pride  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  get 
the  continuing  suggration  here  that  Sen- 
ators who  would  vote  for  a  generic  bill, 
but  would  not  vote  for  a  straight  Lock- 
heed bill,  are  personally  dislKxiest  and 
dishonoraUe 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Per8<Mial  privilege.  No- 
body has  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  vote  for  scunething  as  it  appears 
to  be.  There  is  nothing  hidden  in  this 
bill.  It  should  be  pretty  obvious  to  ev- 
erybody that  Lockheed  will  benefit  from 
it,  so  let  us  not  say  it  is  all  covered  up 
and  we  are  not  telling  it  like  it  is.  We 
have  been  tdling  it  like  It  is  on  this 
fioor.  or  like  what  we  thhik  it  is.  for 
the  last  2  wedcs.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  we  are  not  ducking  the  vote.  We  will 
vote  on  the  issue  right  now  this  very 
minute. 

The  Senator  trom  Ohio  could  have 
brought  his  amendment  up  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  chose  not  to.  He  could 
have  gotten  a  vote  on  it  then.  We  would 
have  had  a  vote.  I  would  have  agreed  to 
controlled  time  for  the  Soiator  from 
Ohio,  and  we  could  h&ve  determined 
whether  or  not  there  was  going  to  be  a 
straight  Lodcheed  bill  or  not,  but  the 
amendment  was  not  brought  up.  They 
have  had  adequate  opportunity  to  bring 
that  up  over  the  past  10  days  and  have 
the  tima 

Mr.  Preddent,  let  us  imderstand  who 
is  preclsdy  re^ionsihle  for  ducking  the 
issue.  It  is  the  othK-  dde  because  they 
know  they  do  not  have  the  votes,  and 
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they  are  detennlned  to  filibuster  this  bill 
through  the  8th  of  August. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFWC'ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Texas  has  9. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Seiuitor 
from  Ohio. 

Mi.  TAIT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
InsufBdent  time  remaining  to  the  Sen- 
ator fn«n  Wisconsin  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Texas  permit  us  to  have 
a  quorum  call  out  of  his  time  so  that  I 
can  discuss  the  matter  with  my  colleague 
for  no  more  than  a  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  all  right.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  lAx.  Presidait,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
suggest  the  abseoce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  TTie  deik 
will  call  the  rOU. 

~The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una^tanous  consent  tluit  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ut.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
issue  that  Is  before  the  Senate  has  be- 
come abundantly  clear.  The  true  Issue 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  vote  for  au- 
thority that  would  permit  a  Oovemment 
guarantee  of  a  loan  of  $250  million  to 
the  Lockheed  Corp. 

That  is  what  the  public  generally  un- 
derstands as  the  Issue  in  this  bill.  That  is 
bastoally  the  Senate's  understanding.  As 
a  result  of  what  happened  yesterday,  I 
think  it  has  become  abundantly  dear 
that  the  Senate  does  not  wish  to  take  that 
positioa. 

lily  amendment  was  not  called  up 
yesterday  because  I  fed  that  the  public 
g^nAxaiiy  has  not  gotten  full  word  on 
what  is  In  this  bill.  I  think  the  general 
public  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  full  discussion  of  this  matter  and  be- 
come acqualntfid  with  the  broad  impact 
and  implications  that  would  be  mvolved 
in  passage  of  a  generic  bill. 

It  Is  said  that  we  want  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Lockheed  issue.  We  do  want 
a  sQ>arate  vote  on  the  Lockheed  issue, 
but  I  would  like  to  suggest  sonwthlng 
else.  I  think  we  should  have,  and  I  favor, 
a  separate  vote  on  the  generic  issue 
without  Lockheed  In  it.  How  that  issue 
may  arise,  I  am  not  certain. 

The  history  of  the  situation  In  which 
we  find  oursdves  now  is  that  in  com- 
mittee—where  we  heard  testimony  al- 
most entirely  on  the  Lockheed  issue — 
with  some  Information  on  a  generic  bill 
at  the  end  because  of  the  suggestion  of 
committee    members — it    was    thought 


there  were  not  sufficient  votes  to  report 
a  Lockheed  t^.  The  switch  was  made  to 
a  generic  bill,  or  switching  from  a  $250 
million  guarantee  to  a  12  billion  guar- 
antee, putting  in  a  little  bait.  It  might 
be  called,  for  SenattHV  from  other  States 
and  Into'ests  which  might  have  a  Inisl- 
ness  threatened  in  their  communities,  so 
that  they  could  get  help  from  this  bill. 
It  was  a  combination  of  those  two  is- 
sues which  permitted  the  bill  to  come 
frtxn  the  committee. 

We  should  try  to  work  this  out  as  was 
attempted  yesterday,  imtil  it  was  found 
thnnigh  a  ix>ll  that  the  Senate  would  be 
against  the  Lockheed  bill.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  separate  generic  bill  brought  up. 
What  would  have  to  be  done  would  be 
to  get  the  assiirance  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  which  should  not  be  too  hard, 
for  a  separate  generic  bill  at  an  early 
date,  and  take  the  amendment  and  get 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Lockheed  Issue, 
and  see  if  the  vote  goes  up  or  down. 

I  have  every  confidence  from  the  poll 
conducted  yesterday  by  the  sponsors  that 
the  Senate  will  not  vote  for  the  Lockheed 
issue.  The  Senate  ^ould  also  examine 
into  whether  there  should  be  a  separate 
vote  on  the  generic  bill  without  the 
Lockheed  issue  involved.  To  some  extent, 
this  was  the  same  issue  involved  in.  the 
Stevenson  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  understood  that  it  was.  At 
a  later  time  I  hope  to  bring  that  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  point  out  that  they 
shoiild  have  an  opportimity  to  stand  up 
and  tell  the  country  whether  or  not  they 
think  this  separate  loan  authority,  dis- 
regarding the  Lockheed  Corp..  should  be 
provided. 

The  basic  impact  of  the  statement  of 
tbe  Chairman  of  tfae  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  that  authority  of  this  sent 
is  needed  to  handle  temporarily  liqui- 
dated oorpoxmtlaDs,  such  as  we  have  had 
in  this  country  in  the  past  2  or  3  years. 
That  is  not  what  is  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  reoogniaed. 


Hie  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COBOkflTTEE  MEKTINOe  DORINO 
SENATE   SBB8ION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
oommittees  may  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  sessicm  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EMBROENCT  LOAN  OUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (S.  2308)  to  au- 
thorise loan  guarantees  to  major  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  ^m-ginla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  ndther  side  wishes  to  speak 
furtiier,  or  has  time,  I  suggest  the  time 
be  yidded  bade;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  maiidatory  quorum  call 
begin  to  run  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yldd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

■nie  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Srvsrson)  .  Pursuant  to  rule  XXn,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Smate  the  pending 
doture  motion,  which  tiie  clerk  will  state. 

Tlie  legislative  derk  read  the  doture 
motion  as  follows: 

Clotuix  Motion- 

Wt.  the  undenlgned  SeoAUos,  In  accord- 
%aot  with  the  provlslona  of  Rule  Tryrr  of 
tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  dose  the  debate  upon  tbe 
bill  (S.  380S)  to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprlaes. 

Jobn  Tower,  BUI  Brock,  Henry  Jackson. 
Alan  Cranston,  William  Saxbe,  Jacob  Javlts. 
Hugh  Scott,  John  Tunney.  Wallace  Bennett, 
Matlow  W.  Cook,  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Henry 
Bellmoo,  Charles  Percy,  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  Cbarlea  ICathlas,  and  Robert 
Orlffln. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names. 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bellmon 

Bentaea 

Bogga 

Brock 

Burdlck 

B7Td.W.Va. 

Cannon 

CtaUea 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 
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gUender 

Ervm 

Oambrell 

Ooldwater 

Orlffln 

Hnuka 

Hughes 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Montoya 

PeU 


Prouty 

Prozmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

^latkman 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tower 

Welcker 

Toung 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuMFHarr).  the  Seruitor  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxui), 
and  tbe  Soiator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastobx)  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  GOUFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikls)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHST)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OiViCEU.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti(m  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (putting  the 
question) . 

The  motion  Is  agreed  to,  and  the  Ser- 
geant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  execute  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names. 
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Allott 

Brooke 

Cooper 

Anderson 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Baker 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dole 

BeaU 

Case 

Eagleton 

Bennett 

Church 

Fannin 

Bible 

Cook 

Pong 

Pulbright 

Pearson 

Gravel 

Percy 

Gumey 

Long 

Roth 

Hansen 

Sazbe 

Harrts 

McClellan 

Spong 

Hart 

Miller 

Stevens 

Bartke 

Mondale 

Boilings 

Moas 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Thurmond 

JavlU 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Packwood 

Williams 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  bill  (S.  2308) 
to  authorize  emergency  loan  guarantees 
to  major  business  enterprises  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nasrs 
are  mandatory  imder  the  rule,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  patr 
wlth  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattizld)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HArncLD) . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastors)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath).  If  they  were  present  and 
voting,  they  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  annoimclng  my  pair.  I  be- 
lieve I  annoimced  it  incorrectly.  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  .  If  they  were  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  fn»n  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  .  the  Senator  fnun  Mlimesota 
(Mr.  HtrMPBRXT).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovshn). 
and  the  Senator  frtmi  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastou)  ,  are  necessarily  absoit. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Htjkphkit)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOoviaN) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou)  ,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxmu))  Is 
necessarily  absent  and  his  pair  has  been 
previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNOT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  53, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 
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TKAS— «3 

AlloU 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Pong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Oambrell 

Percy 

Beau 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

OrUBn 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Roth 

Bentaen 

W^TITI 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Rollings 

SehweUcer 

Brock 

Hruska 

SooU 

Byid,W.Va. 

Hughes 

Smith 

Case 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

%l»Vtt\fff 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Dole 

Miller 

Toung 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 
NATS— 37 

Aiken 

Brrln 

Mondale 

Allen 

Pulbright 

MAinkle 

Bible 

Oravel 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Harris 

Prozmire 

Buckley 

Hart 

^wng 

Burdlck 

HarUe 

Stennls 

Byrd,Va. 

Stevenson 

Caimon 

Kennedy 

Chiles 

Long 

Taft 

Church 

Mansfield 

WeKAar 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Wllllama 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  53  and  the  nays  are  37. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres^it  and 
voting  not  having  voted  in  the  afllrma- 
tive,  the  motion  is  rejected. 


C7LOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  said  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that 
It  be  read.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXII.  the  derk  will  state  the 
motion. 

The  aasistcmt  legislative  derk  read  the 
doture  motion,  as  fdlows: 

Clotukx  Monoir 

We,  the  undersigned  Senatora,  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  zxn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  at  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill 
(S.  2308)  to  authorlxe  emergency  loan  guar- 
antees to  major  budneaa  enteiprls^ 

John  Tower,  Hugh  Scott,  William  B. 
Saxbe,  David  H.  Oambr^,  Robert  P. 
Orlffln.  Alan  Cranston; 
BlU  Brock,  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Henry 
Bellmon,  Marlow  W.  Oook,  Gordon 
Allott,  Howard  H.  Bakar  Jr.; 
John  V.  Tunney,  Oloin  Beall,  Robert 
Dole,  Jacob  Jsvlta,  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Cbarlea  Percy. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTS.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATEX)  AOENCIBS 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  PRBSIDINO  OJfVlCEK  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Under  tbe  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  HJl.  10061.  ttie  Labor- 
HSW  aivropriations  bill,  which  the 
clerk  will  report 


Hie  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bm  (HJt.  10081)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departmuits  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  rrtatad  agen- 
otoB.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\ine  80, 
1973,  and  for  other  purpoaae. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  0>mmlttee  on 
Appropriati<»is  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Ihe  PRE9BIDINO  Ol-'FICER.  UiKler 
the  previous  unanlmous-omsent  agree- 
ment, time  for  debate  Is  imder  control. 

Who  yidds  time? 

Mr.  liIAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Impossible  to  hear  what  the  Chair  is 
saying.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Oatli  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Wadiington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  present  the  usual  motion 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  purpose 
of  further  amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  riiall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 

Tba  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  15,  after  "1973",  insert  a 
colon  and  "ProvideA  further.  That  $30,000,000 
of  this  ^propriatlon  shall  be  used  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  finance 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Servloes  pro- 
grams In  eligible  areas  of  exceedingly  high 
unemployment,  as  defined  In  section  8  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1971,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Manpower 
Training  Services  Apprc^>rlatlon  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  Immediately 
upon  enactment  of  an  appropriation  Act  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  fiscal 
year  1972. 

On  page  6.  line  38,  after  the  word  'ten- 
dered", strike  out  "$81381,000"  and  Insert 
"$91,391,000". 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
strike  out  "$35,500,000"  and  Insert  "$S8,- 
750,000". 

(Xi  page  ».  line  14,  after  "(Public  Law 
89-793)".  strike  out  "$581,201,000"  and  m- 
sert  "$668,201,000";  and.  In  line  16,  aft« 
the  word  "Which",  strike  out  "$66,198,000" 
and  insert  "$194,993,000". 

On  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  13, 
■trlke  out  "$313,758,000"  and  Insert  "$329.- 
862.000". 

On  page  10,  line  SS,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$838,661,000"  and  Insert  "$383.- 
661,000". 

On  page  11.  line  7.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$82,771,000"  and  Insert  "$122.- 
771,000". 

On  page  13,  line  1,  attar  the  word  "coun- 
tries", strike  out  "when  required  by  the  law 
of  auch  oountnaa;*';  and  m  Una  4.  after  the 
word  "aircraft",  atrlka  out  "$04,496,000"  and 
insert  "$09,840MO''. 

On  page  13,  Une  18.  after  "(43  UJ3.C.  2681- 
2687) ".  strike  out  "$368,704,000"  and  InaeK 
"$381,704,000":  and.  In  Une  17.  after  the 
word  "faetimes:".  Insert  "88,800,000  for  grants 
and  $8,700.0(X)  for  kwna  shall  remain  avaU- 
aUa  tintn  expended  for  hoepMal  experimen- 
tation projects  pursuant  to  aeetlon  304  and 
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MctJon  84SA  of  the  Pnblle  HeaMh  Service  Ice",  strike  out  "•39,637.000"  and  Inaert  "$40,-  Items  Included  In  the  $871 - 

^^-  481.000".  478.000  tncreases  lecom- 

On  page    18.   line    19,   after   "(42   VS.C.  On  page  28.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Toutb".  mended: 

358a)".  strike  out  "$88,700,000"  and  Insert  strike  out  "$14,261,000"  and  Insert  "$18,281,-  labob 

"^*^l22?^A    iifi.  9A.   mt^^m.  «.,♦  "M  QRA  '^'  WoTkpUce    Standards    Ad- 

o^.^^J^^i^'a^^               •^''  On  P*8«  M.  line  21.  after  the  word  "of  •,  ml^rtmtlon,  «Uarte.  and 

000"  and  inwt  •$8,766,000  .             _  „._.  where  It  appears  the  second  Ume,  strike  out         expenses +$io  000  om 

.tSL3  ^^xi>^J^^^^^'  "^•^^"  '^  '^^^  "$680,000,000".  Bur^u  of  £al^r  iii^^".       +»^<''«»'«» 

^to  out   •$2S7,681,000'    and  Insert  "$358,-  On  page  S3,  after  line  31.  Insert  a  new  sec-  salaries  and  expenses....          +1, 360  000 

338,000'.  tlon,  asfoUows:  ,-«w,«w 

On  page  16,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act"  ..o~,  »na  Mnn«  «r  ♦»«  *„„^.  -«»,t-i„-^  .-  hsalth.  education,  and  wklfau 

gJJ^"$311,624.000"  and  insert  "$262.-  thls^uft^f  Se' f^JU^^SS^rTanl  ^^^1^^"^!^ 

"'*'•*'""•  Stat*  for  fluraii  ^rmiF  lo-TO  fTii   mji.»ij.^    .*.«  Health  Administration: 

ooo^aSrJit^.^a8SS^  "'^^ '■•*'*"-  s^^  .srad=siSvf«;ssruS2  ^s.hiSfe--iiis  ■'''•'^■«« 

*?to'S^^urirS2^th.  w«d  "dU-  ^ral'bJLSnJt^'^ri.'S.'S^ia*?  "^KStldserSS!!        +1«.8W,000 

esses-,  strike  out  "$148.304,000"  and  insert  !?!i!i  ^'^^I.^  T*^^' ^J^,"«*''"«»*l'  Uatemal       and       child               •««'«« 

"$163,8391)00".  **"**^  ^^^  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  ^^alth                                         +7  ooo  oon 

^C^'^S^iB.    line    38.    after    the    word  !!!»^fJ°^*^f2  P^'P*-*' "^  «<^  State  r^^  --,i;S«r-p-r;:          +'•'>*»•«» 

"stroke-,  strike  out  "$108.690.000- and  insert  ^^r^«  i^u„B  „„,^.  gnuns +40.000.000 

"$189,187,000".  on  page  33,  after  line  6,  insert:  Disease  control.. +8.418  000 

On  page  16.  line  8.  after  tbs  word  "dls-  "Katiomal  Cokmibsion  on  T.TintAST»s  ams  Medical     faculties     con- 

saaes".  strike  out  "$106,683,000"  and  Insert  Imtoucatiok  Scixncb  structlon +18.000.000 

"$113^)79,000".  "BUJkMxa  Ain>  xzfknsb  PatlenA  care  and  special 

On  page  16.  line  13,  after  the  word  "re-         .t^— «»«««.*.  «♦  *>>m  w.m»..i  health    aerrloe +10.983.000 

!:^;i8'^  *"* "•'"'*^'^  "^ '^  oaSsisSr^i^s^TsSii^f^s^^  ^"s^.^^**^  of  ^  •  ■*" 

^^1iSri8:  line  17.  after  the  word  "de-  ?S^''^{JlSSS^J^,'^^L°'  '"^^  **'  ^^^'    «>'      biologist 

yelopment-.  strike  out   "$109.8«8.000-   and  '^^SJJS^f^  ll^li  ^^'                             standard. .„.              +799,000 

insert  "$136,093,000".  un  page  33,  alter  line  11.  Insert.  National     Cancer    Inatl. 

On  page  16.  line  33.  after  the  word  "dls-  "WaxiowAL  Comcssiow  ok  Mabihpawa  amp           tute _ +30.703.000 

ordezs",  strike  out  "$88,033,000"  and  Insert  I^^  Abvsx  National  Heart  and  Lung 

"$40,187,000-.                                                                                 "niTisTi ISM  Institute +40.966,000 

On  page  17,  line  6.  after  the  word  "sd-  "Fo,  neceaaary  expenses  of  the  National  N*ttOD»l      Instttute      of 

•nces".  strike  out  "$36,436,000"  and  Insert  cJommlsston  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  „??"*^  Research +8.130.000 

"W^991.000-.  authorised  by  sectioned  or  the  Act  ^^S^  ^'^^^    Inrtltute      of 

On  page  17,  line  10,  after  the  word  "re-  ber  37, 1970  (Public  I*w  91-613) ,  as  amended  Arthritis  and  MetoboUc 

;ou««",  rtrtks  out  "$7l4»48Wr  and  insert  by  the  Act  of  May  34,  1971  (pAklc  Law  93-  k^S^  Vn-^S;.;;— ;;;        +16,435,000 

"$76,948,000".  13) .  $1,238,000  to  remain  available  untU  «k-  't^^^^'^f*"^     ** 

On  page  17.  line  14.  after  the  word  "Scl-  pended."  Neurcrtogloal      Dlaeaaes 

sncles".   strike  out   "$3,763  .OOO'and   Insent  On  page  36.  after  line  4  Inswt-  and  Stroke +80,697,000 

"$4,388,000".  ../,          «-.««*«  *"««,"»«>n,.  NaitUaial      Institute      of 

On  page  17,  after  line  17.  Insert:  Commissiok  oh  RanaoAB  Rktikskxmt  Allergy  and  Infectious 

"HBA1.TH   lIAHPOWn  SA1.AE1X8  AND  Mxmoa  Dla««e +6,817,000 

••arww..  ..ppj,  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  National      Institute      of 

To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  on  Railroad  Retirement,  established  by  the  General    Medical    Sd- 

pnmded,    sections   301,    306,    309,    311,   433  Act  of  August  13.  1970  (Public  Law  9l437) .  ences  +10.838  000 

with  reject  to  training  grants  UUe  vn,  and  $483,000:    Provided,    That    the    unobligated  National      Institute      of 

zS^  ^"L?  **"  Pnblle  Health  Service  Act.  balance  of  the  appropriation  granted  under  ChUO  Health  and  Hu- 

$306306,000,  and  an  additional  $6,000,000  to  this  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  shall  »»»»   Development +10,436,000 

SSLSS^ESS^^^y'S'^ffi^l^^f  r^in  available  during  the  current  flscai  Jj^^  g^^t^^ii:          +*.1«.000 

STn^'?'^'^  ^  '^  '"""  ^^-  **'"•  '"'  Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,   at  ^^^""^        ^"^         ^,  ^  ^ 

on  page  18.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Act",  ^,  POint  also,  in  order  to  facUitate  a  n^^r^,;;^- ±4  5S'SS 

strike  out  "$33,781,000"  and  Insert  "$36,066.-  '"i«y  o'  ^^  committee   recommenda-  john  E  Ftogarty  internal              ' 

000".  tlons  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  their  tionai  center  for  Ad- 

On  page  18,  line  14.  after  the  word  "pro-  staffs,  and  others.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  vanced  study  In  Health 

Tided",   strike  out   "$8,666,000"   and   Insert  sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoso  a            Sciences   +628,000 

"$6,068,000".  table  and  summary  Which  Shows  In  detail  Health  manpower +311.806.000 

On  page  18.  line  18.  after  the  word  "Health",  the  progress  of  the  bill  and  the  figures  National  library  of  Medl- 

strlke   out   "$11,443,000"   and   Insert   "$ll.-  unto  date                                             ngures  ^j^^^  +8,806,000 

■'•*•«*"•  -Th^-  iLrf„»  „«  ^«     «         .w     .  w.  Building,  and  faculties..          -fl.  800, 000 

On  page  30.  line  30.  after  the  word  "of".  ^nere  oeing  no  objection,   the  table  Office  of  the  director +880,000 

strike  out  "$66,313,000"  and  Insert  "$60,700,-  *"*"  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  Socdal  and  Rehabuitatlon 

000".  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows :  Service : 

On  page  33.  line  33.  after  the  word  "parts".  DepartTnenta    of   Labor-Health    UueatUm  Sp«cl>l  programs  for  the 

Insert  "B":  in  line  34,  after  the  word  "Act".  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencie*    1972            •«*^  +10,800,000 

strike  out  "$688386X)00"  and  Insert  "$670,-  (JSrjl.i00«i)  Youth   develt^Knent   and 

861,000";   In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  sumicakt  am  nt^ji  delinquency       preven- 

"whuaj".  strUe  out  "$878,000,000"  and  insert     w„a,-*  — ♦! *-,««..  ^^  *ton   +18,000.000 

"$660,000,000":  on  page  33,  at  the  beginning  ^'Sf^iT^^iiw.i^  Research  and  training...              +977,006 

of  Una  8,  Btrtke  out  "$16,000,000"  and  insert  ^J^S*  .JTSilliS^  Salaries  and  expenMS....             +944,000 

"$13,800,000":  in  Une  6,  after  the  word  "and".        S^^?S^^*^?!!?*°*^  Omcn  of  ChUd  Devetop- 

strike  out  "WiJOOOJOOV  and  Insert  "$31,718,-  _^I«'y°»°*  Asstotanoe..  $38. 608. 788. 000            nient  .„            +8. 000, 000 

000";  and.  in  line  8.  after  ths  semloolon  in-  BufB^J  eettmatee.  1973.  ex-  ..r.-r-n  .««,«. 

sert  "$6,000,000  for  giants  under  part  B  of  eluding         unauthorUsed  bslatsd  aokncsks 

the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  uooimts  and  Kmergency  NatloniU  Commlselon  on 

FacUlUes  Construction  Act,  to  remain  avaU-  Employment  Asslstanoe..    30. 838. 888. 000  Libraries  and  Informa- 

able  untU  expended:".  House    Oommlttee    reoom-  tlon    Sdenoe,    salaries 

On  page  34.  Une  s!  after  "1966",  strike  out        mendatton.  30.884,746,000  and  expenses +300,000 

-$88,700^0"  and  insert  "$44.300MO»                   House  passed  bUl 30,491,347.000  National   Commission  on 

Onpage34.afterUne8,lnssrt:  *'***•    0<»»=»t«^   '«»in-  Marthuana    and    Drug 

„ mendatlons  31.083  738  000  ADuse,  salaries  and  ex- 

"TOUTH  DwmoFMkWT  un  PKLiiTqDSKCT  The  blU  as  reported  to  the        •««'-••*"•"«'            penees +1,238,000 

nxmmoir  Senate*  Commission  on  Railroad 

"For  carrying  out,  szoept  as  otherwise  pro-  Total    Increases    reoom-  Retirement,  salaries  and 

vlded,  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Prevention  m'T'^dtd  by  committee  expenses  +483,000 

and  Control  Act  of  1968.  $18W).000."  over  House  aUowanoe..       +871.478,000  dk^asss 

sWkeout     $09.168W)"  and  insert  "$100,.            mates -3.866.038.000  Service.    lebabQltatlon 

>;«««-  M  i.„-  «     *»     ♦v    .  «__  ^^^  ***•  •«*«>«»  •*«-  ssrvloes  and  fMcilitlss. 

On  page  38.  Une  6,  after  the  word  "Serv-            mates -8. 866. 038. 000  bMtc  SUts  grants...!!!?      -18. 888. 000 
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COMPARATIYE  STATBMBNT  OP  NBW  BUDOBT   ( OBLIGATION AL)  AUTHORITT  rOR  1971  AND  BUDOBT  BSTDIATBS  AND  AMOUNTS 

RBCOMMSNDED  IN  THB  BILL  FOR  1973 

TITUD  I  U.S.  DEPARTM1CNT  OF  LABOR 


Approprlatlon/sctlvlty 


a) 


oompaisble  > ' 


(?) 


Mantowxb  AsMimsTaATioN,  Salabixs  ams 

ExrSNBKS  * 


planning,  nsesrch  and  evaluation 

Tralntnc  program  development  and  adminis- 
tration: 


Tralninc  and  employment 

Truttfundtraruftr 

Job  Corps  direction 

Institutional  training  adminlstritlon 

Apprenticeship  services 

Unemployment  insurance 

T\utt  fund  trarufer 

Civil  Rights  compliance 

T^iut  fund  traiufer 

Executive  direction: 

Oeneral  administration. 

Tnut  fund  trajufer 

Financial  and  manacement  services 

Tnut  fund  tramftr 

Manpower  manacement  data  systems 

TYuil  fund  tramfer 


Total,     Manpower     Adminlstiatloo, 
salaries  and  expenses...... 


Total,  tnut  fund  trvntftt* 

Total  available. 

Emxboxnct  Ehtlothxnt  Asbbtancx 

Emeriency  employment  assistance 

Federal  support.. 


Total,   emenency  employment   assist- 
anoe. 


MANTOwxa  TaADONO  Sxsvicn  • 

Private  sector,  on-the-job  training 

PuUic  sector,  on-the-job  trslnlnc 

Iiistltatkmsl  training: 

Regular 

Job  Corps 

Inschod  work  support. 

Fostschool  work  support: 

Operation  Mainstream 

Out  o(  school 

Special  targeting. 

Cempoterized  Job  placement................. 

Program  support.. ...... ......... .... 

Total,  manpower  training  services- 

FCDXEAL  Unxmplotmknt  BXNsrm  ams 
Allow  AMOKS* 

Payments  to  Federal  employees..— 

Payments  to  ex-servicemen . 

Footnotes  at  end  ot  tald*. 


$4,638,600 

18,576,416 

(/«,0«,7a>) 

10,060, 800 

2,711,200 

7,408.086 

81,700 

{i.eu.ooo) 

88.S0O 

(fm.ioo) 

3, 826, 600 

M».«0) 
4,702,160 

a.m.  100) 

8.807,600 
(l.«SS,«») 


65, 800, 000 
(tS,  866.000) 


70,724,000 


28470^000 
12^80a000 

827.678,000 
168,736,000 
829,800,000 

88,8001000 

137,fl0a000 

177,9001 000 

23;  374, 000 

86^412,000 


>  1.822, 997. 000 


84.400,000 
120,776,000 


1972 
Budget 

estimate* 


(0 


16.034.300 


34,641,900 


10,292,600 
2,784,300 
8,160,800 
7,486,600 


883,600 


4,383,400 


7,682.100 


8.633,800 


M89.722.000 


89,722,000 


083.419,000 
18,681,000 


1,000.000.000 


200,600,000 

12S,8OaO0O 

S2i852,000 
197,197,000 
335, 60^000 

88,800,000 

137,O0aO0O 
I72;80a000 
23,374,000 
61.671,000 


wi.SM.398,000 


80,000,000 
174,600,000 


New  budget 
(obligatioDal) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

(4) 


$4,086,000 
9,654,800 


2.784.800 

8.160,800 

401.600 

(.e,9n,ooo) 

86,400 
(7I«,700) 

2,332,700 

(Sm.tOO) 

3,146,400 

(t,m,9oo) 

6,837,100 

a.7u.ioo) 


«  37, 608, 000 
(85,847.000) 


83.416,000 


(•0 


38%  600, 000 
88^400;  000 

831852,000 


s^ooaooo 

23;  374, 000 
68,771^000 


»  748, 799,000 


80,000,000 
174.600,000 


New  budget 
(obUgatkmal) 

authority 

recommended 

by  Senate 

oommlttee 

(8) 


$4,686,000 

9.664,800 
{tS,S4r,K0) 


2.784.100 

8,150,800 

401.500 

{e,ui,ooo) 

85.400 
(7i«.7DO) 

2.8X^700 

im,too) 

8,146,400 
(«,*97,«00) 

6,n7,100 
(/,7W,AV) 


"37, 508, 000 
(«S,«<7,000) 


63,416,000 


(-) 


200;  600;  000 
3^  400;  000 

331,862,000 


62,000;  000 
22,274,000 
63,778,000 


"748.799,000 


8a;O00;O0O 

174, 800;  000 


Incresss  (+)  or  deersase  (-).  Senate  bUl 
eompandwlth— 


Apprmria- 

UODS,1071 


-f-$66k600 

-9.090,865 

(-MW,  800) 

-10,069,800 

+71,100 

+742,114 

-Hm,800 

{-^1.381.000) 

-1,500 

1+ii.OOOi 

-1.503.000 

{+17t,S0O) 

-1.646,750 

(-ao8,m) 

+2,710,500 
(+P/,«00) 


-18,801,600 
(+/,  881,000) 


-It;  sot;  800 


(«•) 


-300;  000 
-91,400;  000 

-3;7M,000 
-166,736,000 
—no,  800;  000 

-88,800,000 
—137,000;  000 

-126^900;  000 


-1.639,000 


-874, 198, 000 


-^400;  000 
—46,378,000 


Budget  esU- 
,1972 


0) 


-88tt,aoo 

-26,087,100 
(+lS.ff/.fOO) 
-10;  280, 600 


-0^804,000 

1-^,981000) 

-748.100 

(+7i«,RJ0) 

-3;  060;  700 
(-MW,H») 
-4,415^700 

(+8, 887, 800) 
-3;  196^  600 

(+/.W.KW) 


-82,154.000 

(+85.847.000) 


-26,807.000 


-961.419.000 
-16,681.000 


■IfiMfiOOflOa 


-90;  400;  000 


-197.107.000 
-288^  500;  000 

-18, 800;  000 

-127.000;  000 
-120;  800;  000 


-7, 900;  000 


-817,597,000 


House  bill 


m 
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OOHFARATIVK  gTATKHENT  OF  NEW  BUOOST   (OBLIQATIONAi)  ACTBOKITT  FOB  mi  AND  BUDOBT  BSTIMATBS  AND  AMODNTB 

RSCOlOfBNDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOE  1972— Continued 
TITLB  I— D.a.  DBPAKTMSNT  OF  LABOB—Ooatlttaed 


Appropriirtlan/MUTlty 

IfTl 
(2) 

1973 

Budget 
Estimate  > 

New  budget 
(obllgatiaoal) 

authority 

reeommended 

in  the 

House  biU 

(4) 

Newbadget 

(oblintlonal) 

aathority 

by  Senate 
eommlttee 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Senate  bill 
compared  with— 

1 

a) 

Appropria- 
aons,1971 

(6) 

Bndgetestl- 
matea,1972 

(7) 

HoDsebin 
(8) 

mSKAL  Unsmplotmxnt  BXHSim  A}n> 
AixowAiici»-CoatlnMd 

Tiwlt  tdjnstmoits  aaatstaoM 

$11,904000 

8340W,0W 

820, 004  OW 

824  004  OW 

+t40W,0W 

»-*»«>...._. 

Total.   Fadaral  ao«mplo7iiMnt  banaOts 
•ndallowancM 

'817,080,000 

274,(00.000 

274.(00.000 

274,8040W 

-446840W 

— .,-. , 

UKOUtkm  tm  Oranit  to  Statu  far  UiwmpIofMCirt 
Ituwmet  aM  Emplorment  8enk*»  • 

(58*, 047, 000) 

(42f,OI»,00O) 

{aM,ooo,coo) 

Wl.000.000) 
{»$,000,000) 

Wt.tOO.OOOi 
(St§,000,UOU) 

{+4l,9IS,0OO) 
i+K.Sfi.OOO) 

SmflormmU  amk* 

Tttal,  LtmOation  om  Or€»tt  f  atujor 
VnempiotmeiU  Inturmnc*  and  Bmfhf 
««•(  Stnict* 

{7iS.  100,000) 

{toe,  000. 000) 

{Ke,ooo,ooa) 

(ao$,ooo,ooo) 

(-m,uo,ooo) 

Sabtotal.    MHipoww    Adndnlittatioa- 
Federal  fundi 

'1,994946.800 
(767, 3M,  000) 

2,980,614000 
1908,000,000) 

1,000,867,000 
{S3l,Si7,00O) 

1,064867,0% 
(W.UT.OOO) 

-«>4079,6W 

{-m.*»:ooo) 

81, 860. 761,  om 
(+«*,  847,000) 

Sabtotal,    Manpower   Administration— 
Tnist. 

Total,  Uanpover  Administration. 

2.7(3,301,600 

8.736,614000 

1.892,714,000 

1.892,714,0% 

-874687.800 

-1,844  904,  om 

AommanuTioN 
Labnr-raanafomant  relations  serrioea 

634  WO 
1,015,100 
11,173,111 
1.744,827 
1,937,000 
1.228,120 

784000 
1,864800 
12,984778 
2,042,220 
4,274,378 
1,801,820 

788.000 
1,364300 
12.984778 
2.042,229 
4.274,373 
1,891,820 

784  OW 
l.W,3W 
12,984778 
2,042,229 
4.274,373 
1,801,330 

+251.  IW 

+348, 2W 
+1,766,667 

+297,702 
+2,837,373 

+164  2W 

Labor-mana(«ment  policy  derelopment 

Administration  of  reporting  and  diaclorare  law*. 

Veterans' reemployment  ricbts 

Federal  labor-manatement  relatiooB 

BieeotiTe  dlr«:tion  and  admlnlrtratlTesarrieea. 

Total,  Labor-Manacement  Berrtoia  Ad- 
ministration 

'17,684,7(6 

22,794000 

22.796.000 

22,7940W 

+4164242 

WOBXTLACS  gTAKDAUW  ADMOnnKAnOM 

ImproTing  and  proteetinc  wagea  of  the  Nation's 
worken 

25,881,316 
3,288,900 

14,7748M 
1,177,200 
1,604,900 

•7,337,000 
4020,400 

24167.000 
2,664,800 

82,641,300 
1,804.000 
2,704800 
4184,400 
4742,800 

28.157.000 
2,664,800 

32,S41.3W 
1.304,900 
2.704800 
4184,400 
4742.800 

24157,0W 
2,664,8W 

42,541,SW 
1,894,9W 
4704  8W 
4184, 4W 
4744  8W 

+2;«24«84 
+884  9W 

+27,7t49IM 

+217, 7W 

+1,1049W 

+847, 4W 

+723.4W 

ImproTtng  salsty  and  ottMr  woridog  oondttioiM 
of  worken 

+14  0040m 

AdTandng  oppartamtiea  and  statoi  of  woman. . 

+8140W,0W 

WfwkTTifin'i  eompenntton 

Total,  Workplace  Standards  Adminlstz*- 
tk». 

'(4  088, 112 

81,801.000 

81,891.000 

91,S91.0W 

+84867,888 

+14  0040m 

+140040W 

BBKirna 
Federal  drillan  empioyeea  benefits. 

94627,300 

14774000 

404000 

2,997,800 

74604000 
4(04000 
404000 
4804000 

74604000 

4(04000 

404000 

4,(04000 

746O4OW 

4604  OW 

404  OW 

4,6W,0W 

-20,027,2W 
-1,2740W 

• 

Amad  Foteea  fsasriiaU  benefit*. 

War  ClalBa  Aet  bemflts 

Otbar  benefits 

+1,502,2W 

"""*"""""""*" 

Total,  FederU  workmen's  eompansatian 
bfi'iifiti. 

104804000 

94004000 

94004000 

9C.000.0W 

-19.8nO,0W 

BvmKAu  or  Labob  STAnsnca 
MinpnwiT  and  wnployment 

140842W 
4,4748m 
4,ai42W 
1.881,(00 
644  8W 
4417,6W 
1.(87,100 

14831,(00 
4804,000 

4841. 8W 
4004200 
604(00 
4774600 
4,104600 

11.271.(00 
4114000 
443A800 
4004  2W 
(04  (W 

4774  OW 

4,8140W 

12. 621.  (W 
4II4OW 
4480,8W 
2,004200 
(W,50C 

4774  OW 

4,814000 

+2, 484  3m 
+642, 7W 

+1,164,6W 

+171, 7W 

+42, 3W 

+1,867. 4W 

+2.722,9% 

+i.2S4om 

Pilesa  and  east  of  UTii« 

-474  OW 

-411, 8W 

Wagoi  and  indaatitel  relatlans 

Fersign  labor  and  trade 

Szeeattre  direction  and  stafl  larTleei. 

-6W 

+6m 

Rerision  of  the  eonanmer  price  index 

Total,  Borcao  of  Labor  Stetiitlct. 

241642W 

>ir,684000 

36.60a000  1            34754060  i           +4586,8W| 

-8840m  1      +1.28O.0M 

VootnotM  at  end  of  UbU. 
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Apiyrapriatioa/actlTity 

1971 
Cmnparable  >  > 

C9 

1972 
Bodget 
B«timata> 

NewbtUfit 

(oblintlonal) 

anONrfty 

In  the 
HooaeblU 

(4) 

New  budget 

by  Senate 
committee 

(6) 

IncrsMe  (+)  or  deenaae  (-),  Seoata  bin 
•  eompandwlth— 

0) 

(« 

Budget  eatl- 
matia,l972 

C7) 

Hoaasbtn 
(» 

Tn»ttmAHnn*l  oflvanixations  affairs 

«S7,2W 

884  9W 
164 IW 

684  4W 
434  2W 

t2844W 

484  9W 
304  8W 

634  3W 
4(4  OW 

1354  4W 

434  9W 
204  8W 

684  SW 
464  6W 

32644m 

430.9m 
208.  sm 

630,3m 
4646m 

+$21, 2W 

+64  OW 
+64  7W 

+44  9W 
+87, 4m 

Foreign  Ubor  tnd  mftnpowtf  policy  and  pro- 

; 

Trade  negotiatknis  and  aoonomio  policy  da- 

VAlnnment                               .       ..   .............. 

FrmitiTa  dimrtion  and  mananment  serrtcee. 

■■ 

" 

Total,  Bureau  of  International  Labor 
Affairs. : 

1.789,8W 

1.9940m 

I.994OW 

l,996,0m 

+2W,2m 

SnOAi.  Fokhom  Cukbknct 

74  OW 

SO4OW 
224  OW 

104  OW 

104  OW 

+28,  OW 

— $2m,om 
-234  OW 

OveraeftS  labor  and  manpower  technical  oo- 

74  OW 

624  OW 

im,om 

imom 

+26,  OW 

— a4ow 

OmCl  Of  TH«  SOUOTOft 

681. 4W 
904.8m 
651. 3W 
an, 000) 
394040 
444140 
732, 4W 
2,824940 
474830 

714010 
964146 
744220 

734010 

904146 
689,220 
(1(7,000) 
421.894 
479,464 
774220 
4211,794 
6H2S8 

726,010 
964146 
589,220 
(/<7,01V) 
421,894 
479,464 
772,220 
4211,794 
(84,2(2 

+44610 
+64286 
+87,920 

CImiatbI  l«tafcl  serrlees                                              ... 

-167,  om 
(+/«7.aw) 

TVfiif /iituf  fraiuf^                             .  _  ....... 

T^wl^lfttlnn  And  IiwaI  rionnMl 

421,984 
474484 
772,220 
4211.794 
584,262 

+26,864 
+84  324 
+89,820 

+384,864 
+64,712 

T  Ahnr.mAnaffAmAnt  laws                                           

Fl»ld  liw&l  mrrlr^ 

Administrative  and  management  serylceB 

.. ...... 

.............. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  salaries  and 
expenses                              

7,018.6m 

asT.ooo) 

7,851,0m 

7,604,  OW 
UST.OOO) 

7,69iOW 
itST.OOO) 

+674  4W 

-157,  om 

(+/«7,O00) 

Total  tTutt  fund  fraiMftrt 

Total  aTaUable 

7,1740m 

7,851,0m 

7,851,0W 

7,851,0W 

+<744W 

Omcs  or  thx  SscmBTART 

40m,  7m 

7,224.411 

(6is,ooa) 

187, 7W 
724  OW 

4464800 

4666,  om 

4454  OW 

4061,0W 

(eis.ooo) 

197, 4W 

8m,ow 

4484000 

4061,  OW 

(91 S,  000) 

197, 4W 
864  OW 

+444  9W 
-4.174411 

-8140W 
(+819.000) 

Appeals    from    determinations    of     Fedanl 

197, 4W 
704  OW 

+47W 

+04  OW 

Promoting  employment  of  the  handicapped 

+184  OW 

Total,  OlBce  of  the  Bacretary,  salaries  and 

fizpen5te8                                   *         -  t  - 

11,144811 
{OIS.OOO) 

U.0B40W 

14(«,0W 
{811,000) 

14667,0M 
(614000) 

-674  ni 

-614  OW 
(+81S,00Cf) 

'Pniai  frual  fvnH  frant/im 

Total  aTallable 

11,754811 

11,084  OW 

ll,182,0m 

11,1840W 

-674811 

+104  OW 

Total  appropriations.  Department  of 
Labor.. 

'2,229,004,881 
(m.ttT,00O) 

••4 183. 897,  OW 
(90$,  000, 000) 

1,8149140m 

(85(,«f  4  OOD) 

1,334 164  OW 
(991,818.000) 

-007,441,881 
(■W,m,000) 

-1,8M,7>40W 
(98,9l$.00O) 

+m.2(4ow 

TYifal  trtut  fwtdi 

TITLE  n— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFABB 


HiALTH   BUTICM  AMD  MMIITAL  HBAIAB 
AOMIHMTBATION 

irXMTAl  HKALTH 

1.  Reseansh: 

(a)  Grants 

$M,6W,0W 

$92,4m.om 

$92.4m,om 

894. 404  om 

+t48040m 

+84  0040m 

+840040% 

(M  TUn^t  oDArAHnnii 

34573,0W 

24059,0m 

2S,069,0m 

240se,om 

+l,4840m 

Subtotal 

117,1740% 

120.459.0% 

124450,0m 

122. 450,  om 

+42840m 

+4004  om 

+2,0040% 

Fooinoiefl  at  end  of  table. 
OXVn 1T74— Part  31 
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OQHPlBAIIYa  STATDIBHT  OF  OTIW  BUDOST   (OBLIOATIONAL).  AUTHORITX  FOB  1971  AND  BUDGBT  B8TI1IATB8  AND  AMOUNrra 

BBCOIOCBNDBD  IN  THK  BILL  FOR  1972— Contlnned 

TITLB  II— DBPABTMENT  OF  HBALTH.  BDDCATION.  AND  WBLFABB— Contlnned 


Apimi>riadaa/MtiTltr 


(I) 


HlAUH  flKBTXSi  un  MXMTAL  HSAIIH 

AommMmATioir— ContlaiMd 

MBrUl  ■BUTB-«oati]UMd 

S.  Maiipovar  deTciopnwnt: 

(k)  Onnts 

(b)  DInet  opOTttioni 

ftibtotel.  -—.—.—..._.._........, 

IL  state  UMleoiiimiiiiityUBlataiiM: 

(a)  Canunimlty  mental  baaKhecntan: 

(1)  Cooftnietloo 

(ObUgaUoos) 

(9  Staffing 

Subtotal.^ 


(b)  Nareode  addiction  and  aleoboUam 
pfugianu. .... ....... . 


vm 

1971  Bodfat 

Compaiable  ■  >  Estimate  * 


00 


IU<;880,000 
6,832.000 


122,183.000 


(37,678^000) 
90^100.000 


90,100,000 


(e)  Mental  bcaUb  Of  efalldna 

<d)  Dlreet  opetatioaa 

SoMotal 

4.  Drag  abase  bdtlattTa. 

6.  BehabllltatlonofdrngabaMn 

6.  Program  rapport 

Total,  mental  beattb 

■Aim  BUBAMTBa  HO0RAL  (ixssrann) 

(ObllgaUons) 

BXALTH    nBTKH    ■MljKf    AMD    VKfWUM' 


ooiomnnfam  DULm  nAXHiMO 

ANSSKBTICn 


1.  PaitnenUpforbealtb: 

(a)  Orante: 

0)  Planning 

(3)  Tonnnla... 

(3)  Pnlaat 

Subtotal. 

(b)  Dlreet  opecmttont... 

Sobtotel , 


2.  Iflgrant  bealth._ 

«.  Natlaaal  Health  Serriee  Cotps 

A.  Ifedleal  can  standarda  and  bnidamentatlao. 
6.  Program  direction  and  management  lenrleee. 

Total 

Lm:  trait  ftmd  tranifer 

Total  appropriation. 

Hatkbnal  akd  Child  Hxaltb 

1.  Foramlagrante 

1.  Prefeet  grants 

S.  Beaeareh  and  tralnii^ 

4.  Prngrm^  nnTnjnfn^m^_ ........ 

yootnot—  at  end  of  table. 


21.606,000 


m 


3^478,000 


116,173,000 


30^684,000 
13,400,000 


888,67^000 


22,848,000 
(4\  327, 000) 

67.678.000 


22.000.000 

90^000.000 

108,813,000 


220,813,000 


8.234,000 


229,047,000 

16.062,000 
3,000,000 
6^091.000 
%306,000 


266;  196, 000 
-4,619,000 


281.678,000 


117,860,000 

83.360.000 

16.986,000 

4.083.000 


tU3,30Q,00O 
6,366,000 


119,666,000 


106,100,000 


106.100,000 


Nevbodgat 

Intba 
House  bOl 

(4) 


$130,060,000 
6,366,000 


136,416,000 


10,000,000 
(10,000,000) 
136,100,000 


4^  198, 000 


6,460,000 


166;  78%  000 


67,000,000 
21,338,000 
14, 262;  000 


»  409, 461, 000 


23,144.000 
(49, 709;  000) 

62, 070;  000 


26,000,000 
100,000,000 
133,713,000 


2Se.713,000 


10,919,000 


289.832,000 
18,101.000 

10;  000, 000 

7.008,000 
2;  471, 000 


307,373,000 
-4.619,000 


■  30%  763, 000 


119,660,000 

90,880,000 

21.106,000 

4.4n,000 


146,100,000 


New  budget 
(obUgational) 


by  Senate 
committee 


(0 


$uao6Q,ooo 

(1386.000 


1311;  416. 000 


20,000,000 
(30,000,000) 
146,100,000 


166,100,000 


70,193,000 
10.000.000 
6,460,000 


231, 76%  000 


67,000,000 
21,828,000 
14, 28%  000 


681,201,000 


23,144,000 
(40,709,000) 

6%  070, 000 


26,000.000 

90,000,000 

163,713,000 


208.713,000 


10,910,000 


279, 63%  000 

18,101.000 

10,000,000 

7.088,000 

%471,000 


317, 27%  000 
-4,619,000 


31%  763, 000 


119,660,000 

90,380,000 

21,108.000 

4,477,000 


Inaresse  (+)  «r  deereaae  (-).  Senate  bUl 
conpared  with— 


Apprania- 
iioni,l971 

(8) 


Budget  esU- 

mates,  1972 

(7) 


+88,  TOOL  000 
+631;  000 


+4, 23%  000 


+38;  00%  000 
(-7,678,000) 
+66,0001000 


+7^000,000 


126, 19%  000 

1%  000, 000 

6,460,000 


308;  78%  000 


67.000,000 
31, 32%  000 
14, 38%  000 


668,301.000 


2%  144. 000 
(49.700,000) 

6%  070,000 


26,000.000 

96,0001000 

+16%  71%  000 


278, 71%  000 


1%  919. 000 


28%  83%  OOP 

201000.000 

1%  000, 000 

7.08%  000 

%471.000 


834,171.000 
-4, 61%  000 


329,66%  000 


12%  394, 000 

9%  63%  000 

21. 10%  000 

4,477,000 


+103.69%  000 

+1%  00%  000 

+%  981, 000 


+191, 67%  000 


+67,00%  000 
+73%  000 
+79%  000 


+t%760,000 


+%76%000 


+3%  00%  000 
(+3%  00%  000) 
+4%  00%  000 


+0%  00%  000 


+8%  000. 000 
+1%  000, 000 


+16%  00%  000 


+389, 82%  000 


+20%  000 
(+4, 38%  000) 

+4. 39%  000 


+%00%000 

+6. 00%  000 

+4%  90%  000 


+67. 90%  OOP 
+%68%000 


+6%  68%  000 

+4k98%000 

+1%  00%  000 

+377,000 

+7%  000 


+n.97%000 


+77. 97%  OOP 

+%  644. 000 

+1%  28%  000 

+4.171,000 

+894.000 


+18%  76%  000 


House  bin 


(8) 


+ti%oo%oeo 

(+1%  00%  000) 
+1%  00%  000 


+2%  00%  000 


+6%  00%  000 


+7%  000, 000 


—6. 00%  000 
+2%  00%  000 


+3%  00%  000 


+3%  00%  000 

+1.  too,  000 

+%00%000 


+3%  800. 000 


+2%  89%  000 

+%  744. 000 
+%2S%000 


+77. 00%  000 


+%00%000 
+%Q0%000 


+1%  000. 000 


+1%  00%  OOP 

+1,809.000 
+%  000,  OOP 


+1%  809,  OOP 


+1%  999. 000 

+%  744.  OOP 
+%28%000 
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Appropriatfon/aetlTlty 

1971 
Compaimble  > ' 

(2) 

19R 
Budget 

Estimate* 

(t) 

New  budget 
(ohligationaD 

authority 

leoommended 

In  the 

House  blU 

(4) 

New  budget 

reoommendad 
by  Senate 
onmmlttee 

(8) 

Inenase  (+)  or  daenase  (-),  Senate  bill 
compared  with— 

0) 

(8) 

Budget  Mti- 
mataa.1972 

(7) 

HaoseblU 
ff) 

ItATUiNAL  AMD  CiniJ>  Hkaltb — Conttnoed 
(a)  Grants  and  n>ntracts       

$37,768,000 
1,61%  OOP 

$8%  81%  000 
%22%000 

$8%  81%  000 
%22%000 

$8%  81%  000 
%22%000 

+851. 06%  000 
+71%  000 

(b)  Dtreot  operations. 

Subtotal 

30, 27%  000 

91. 03%  000 

91, 03%  000 

91. 08%  000 

+51. 76%  000 

TotaL 

261, 49%  000 

82%  661. 000 

326,661,000 

33%  661. 000 

+7%  18%  000 

+$7, 00%  000 

+87, 00%  OOP 

BKOIONAL  MKDICAL  nOORAlU 

1.  Grants 

(Obllgatloos) 

»Wj  6W«F  J  ^^nv 

(70, 28%  000) 
% 811, 000 
%297,000 

40,600,000 

(7%  104, 000) 

%88%000 

%38%000 

70.600,000 

(11%  104, 000) 

%88%000 

%38%000 

11%  60%  000 

(16%  104, 000) 

%88%000 

%38%000 

+11. 00%  OOP 

(+84. 80%  000) 

+7%000 

+91.000 

+7%  00%  000 
(+8%  00%  000) 

+4%0P%000 
(+4%  00%  000) 

2.  TftchniCAl  furnlstanMi  and  dlMane  nnntml . . 

%.  ProfiTftm  TnanaffATTiAnt                           . 

TotaL 

HI,  00%  000 

6%  771. 000 

8%  771. 000 

12%  771, 000 

+11, 16%  000 

+7%  00%  000 

+4%  00%  000 

DIBKISK  OOtmOL 

1 .  Pn»Tf "tto"  and  oontn>l                 

8%  49%  000 

7,461,000 

17, 66%  000 

1%  377, 000 

4,962,000 

%a8%000 

8%  600, 000 

7,78%  000 

2%  21%  000 

11.674,000 

%87%000 

%47%000 

3%  600. 000 

7, 78%  000 

2%  21%  000 

11.674.000 

%  87% 000 

%  47%  000 

3%  60%  000 

7, 78%  000 
2%  96%  000 
11,674,000 
1%  64%  000 

%47%000 

-99%  000 

+827,000 

+%30i000 

+1.197.000 

+7, 67%  000 

+9%  OOP 

3.  LaboratoTT  ImDroTemdiit                 .      . 

S.  OccnDatlonal  h^^lth 

+1.75%  000 

+1.76%  000 

4,  Fll/ttnlnirir^l  \w9t^\\                                      ,    ,    . 

6.  Commonity  enrlFonmental  management 

6t  Profli^Tn  diraction                                 

+%66%000 

+%68%000 

Total 

8%  340, 000 

i'01,42%000 

94, 42%  000 

9%  84%  000 

+17, 50%  000 

+%41%000 

+%41%000 

MIDICAL  rAOUTIKS  CONSTBUCTION 

1.  Construction  grants: 

(a)  Hospitals  and  public  health  centers.. 

(b)  Long-term  care  facilities 

1%  400,  OOP 
20,800,000 
70,000,000 
1%  000, 000 
60,000,000 

1%  400, 000 
2%  800, 000 
7%  000, 000 
1%  000. 000 
60,000,000 

1%  400, 000 
20,800,000 
7%  00%  000 
1%  000, 000 
60,000,000 

+1%  40%  000 
+20,800,000 

(c)  Outpatient  bcilities. 

70, 00%  000 
1%  000, 000 

(e)  Modernization    .    

+5%  00%  000 

Subtotal                   

17%  200, 000 

86,000,000 

17%  200, 000 

17%  200, 000 

+87,200,000 

2.  Direct  loans.  . 

30,000,000 

%000,000 

(600,000,000) 

1%  000, 000 
%164,000 

30,000,000 

20,300,000 

(500,000,000) 

30,000,000 

30, 30%  000 

(500,000,000) 

40,627,000 

%  677, 000 

3%  00%  000 

20, 80%  000 

(600,000,000) 

56,627,000 

%677,000 

3.  Interest  subsidiee    

+1%  300, 000 

(New  loans  subsidized) 

4.  District  of  Columbia  medical  lacilities 

+4%  027, 000 
+tf%00P 

+6%  627, 000 

+1%  00%  000 

8,677,000 



Total 

22%  864, 000 

13%8n,000 

266,704,000 

281,704,000 

+56,360,000 

+14%  827, 000 

+16.000.000 

riTISNT  CAKI  AND  SPCHAL  RBALTH  SKRTKBS.. 

8%  73%  000 
1%0S2.000 

1%  801, 000 

71, 68%  000 
1%  900, 000 

23, 19%  000 

8%  70%  000 

1%  900, 000 

\ 
23, 196, 000 

9%  68%  000 
1%  90%  000 

23, 19%  000 

+1%  98%  000 
+%84%000 

+%«9%00P 

+2%  00%  000 

+i%se%ooo 

■■TIKBHINT  PAT  AND  MKDICAI,  BXNKmS  FOB 

KKomciaBioNED  orncBBs  (iNDEriNrrB)  ■* 

BUILDINGS  AND  PACILITISS 

(Obligations) 

(11.06%  000) 
11, 89%  000 

(%  127, 000) 
1%  369, 000 

(%  127, 000) 
1%  369. 000 

(%  127,  OOP) 
1%  869,  OOP 

(-7, 92%  000) 
+467,000 

( ) 

( ) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Total,  Health  Services  and  Mentel  Health 
AdminlstratloD 

1.631,744.000 

1,620,279,000 

1.88%  874, 000 

%06%17%000 

+627,42%  000 

+43%  891. 000 

+16%  29%  000 

National  iNanruTis  or  Hkalth 

APrilOPRlATIOK) 

Blologiee  Standards 

%72%000 

23%  46%  000 

191,627.000 

34, 70%  000 

%g6%000 

»  2%  433%  000 

196. 49%  000 

3%  82%  000 

%9S%000 

"237,631,000 

211,624,000 

41. 83%  000 

%76%000 

"26%  23%  000 

26%  59%  000 

4%  94%  000 

+1,08%  000 
+27,771.000 
+6%  96%  000 
+1%  34%  000 

+790.000 
+2%  89%  000 

+79%  000 

National  Cancer  Institute 

+30. 70%  000 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 

+57,0g%000       +4%96%000 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

+%U%000|      +%13%000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COlCPA&ATiya  STATSiaBNT  OF  NSIW  BUDGET    (OBLIOATIONAI))   AnTHOaiTT  FOR  1971  AND  BDDOBT  ESTIMATES  AND  AMODNTS 

BKCOICMKNDKD  IN  THE  BIIX  FOR  1972— Continued 

TITLB  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE— Contlnaed 


Appraiffiattoii/MtlTlty 

1971 
Comparable  ■> 

(2) 

1972 
Budget 

Estimate  • 

(8) 

New  budget 
(obUgatlooal) 

aothoflty 

reoommeDded 

in  the 

HooMblU 

(4) 

New  budget 
(obttsational) 

aathorlty 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 

(8) 

Tncreaie  (+)  or  deereaae  (-),  Senate  bill 

(1) 

Appropria- 
tions, 1971 

(«) 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1972 

(7) 

House  bill 
(8) 

»• 

$134,425,000 

90,46%  000 

98,134.000 
184,827,000 

03,67^000 
3^406,000 

19,99^000 
68,431.000 

3,682,000 

$134434000 

94821,000 

94344000 
184404000 

104232.000 
34634000 

24271,000 
64004000 

4314000 
104004000 

$144201000 

104594000 

104662.000 
164  494000 

104664000 
34024000 

24434000 

71,944000 

4764000 
104004000 

$163,624000 

134187,000 

112,979,000 
179,314000 

124094000 
44187,000 

31,991.000 
78,944000 

4,284000 

104004000 

+$24204,000 

+34704000 

+14,854000 
+24,791,000 

+34417,000 
+4781,000 

+14001,000 
+4817,000 

+604  000 
+104004000 

+$24194000 

+44664000 

+14637,000 
+24914000 

+24861.000 
+7,544000 

+4724000 
+7,879,000 

+984000 

NATIOHAL  iNmiUlU  Ot  HXALTH — CoO. 

snuBCH  warmTTU  (analtsm  bt 
ArPBOPUATiON)— Condnoed 

NttkMttl  IiHtttaU  of  Arthritb  tnd  MeUholln 
DtoWMM. 

NattonallnstltDto  of  Naorolagiaa  DiMMM  ud 
Stroke .„„.". 

+$14424000 

NadonaJ  IngtKoU  of  Allergy  and  InfeetkRH 
Diw— 

+34807,000 

NattaiallBstltate  of  0«n«nl  MmUmI  BetaiOH.. 

Nttlonal  lostltntfl  of  Child  HmOUi  and  Haman 
D«T«lo[iment 

Natknal  By*  Initltata 

+4317,000 
+14824000 

+14424000 

National  Instttnta  of  EnTlronmental  Health 
Sdcoeei 

+4,164000 

B«a«areh  Rcaoare« ^ 

7ohn  E.  Fogarty  Internatioua  Center  (or  Ad- 
▼anoed  Study  In  ths  Health  SctaMM 

Spedal  Cancer  Research  Initiative 

+4584000 
+4,004000 

+824000 

Total 

1.166»a6a000 
147,350,000 

1,291,841.000 
284354000 

1,374722,000 

1,534144000 

+374884000 

-147,354000 
+4004000 

+4004000 
+4004000 

+247,305,000 

-254354000 
+4004000 

+4004000 
+4004000 

HKALIB  M AHTOWXB 

1.  Medical,  dental,  and  rdated  health  pro- 
fessions: 

(a)  Instltational  support 

+15442i000 

(1)  Family  pracdoe  of  medietne.... 

4004000 

30.004000 
14  604  000 

+4004000 

+34000.000 
+I4SO4OOO 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

a)  Dlrectloans 

28,000,000 
14500,000 

28,004000 
14804000 

(3)  Scholarships. 

Subtotal 

40.800.000 

••44804000 

••44  804  000 

+4004000 

+4004000 

+44  504  000 

(e)  Construction 

131.600,000 
14.924,000 

94004000 
17,064000 

-131.604000 
+4124000 

-94004000 

(d)  Educational  grants  and  contracts 
and  direct  operations 

17.054000 

+17,054000 

SubtotaL 

334,374,000 

411,904000 

74554000 

-264824,000 

-341.354000 

+74554000 

3.  Nnrsiiv: 

(a)  Instttntiooal  support 

11.600,000 

17,lia000 
17. 000b  000 
101,474000 

14837.000 

17.114000 
17.004000 
14474000 

-11.504000 

+4894000 
+4004000 
+4004000 

-14837,000 

+4894000 
+4004000 
+4004000 

(b)  Student  aasistanoe: 

(1)  Dlrectloans 

21,004000 
22,004000 
12.474000 

+21,004000 
+24004000 
+14474000 

(2)  Scholarships 

(3)  TTalneeshlpe 

Subtotal 

44.584000 

44.880.000 

54474000 

+14894000 

+14894000 

+54474000 

(c)  Construction 

4804000 
4194000 

-4  804  000 
+1,524,000 

(d}  Educational  granU  and  contracts 
and  direct  operations 

14724000 

14724000 

+14724000 

SubtotaL 

74,774000 

74.137,000 

64194000 

-4884000 

-7. 947. 000 

+64194000 

3.  PubUo  health: 

(a)  Institutional  support 

4871.000 

4404000 

04000 

4871,000 

4404000 

574000 

14571,000 

14404000 

574000 

+4004000 

+4004000 

+44000 

+4004000 
+4004000 

+14571,000 

+14400.000 

+574000 

(b)  Tralneeships. 

(e)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 

14801.000 

148H000 

24544.000 

+4044000 

+4004000 

+246HOOO 

4.  Allied  health: 

(a)  Institutional  snpport_ 

47B4000 
4784000 

4987,000 

14004000 
4784000 

14904,000 

18,004000 
7,784000 

20,004000 

+4280,000 
+4.004000 

+14,014000 

+6, 000, 000 
+4,004000 

+4094000 

+14000,000 
+7,750,000 

+24000,000 

(b)  Traineeahlpt- 

(e)  Educational  grants  and  contracts  and 
direct  operatlODS 

SabtoteL 

14487,000 

34664,000 

44784000 

+24264000 

+14004000 

+44754000 

Footnotes  »t  end  of  table. 
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AppropriaUoo/aetlTlty 

1071 
Comparable  >  > 

(2) 

1072 

Budget 

Estimate* 

(S) 

New  budget 

wfwmmenfled 

in  the 

HouMbill 

(4) 

New  budget 
(ohMaational) 

auQiocity 
reoommended 

by  Senate 

(«) 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Senate  blU 
oompared  with— 

0> 

Appropria- 
tions, 1971 

(6) 

Budget  esU- 

(7) 

House  bm 

(8) 

National  ImrrrrTia  or  Health— Con. 

HKALTB  MANTOWSB— continued 

5.  Program  direction  and  manpower  analTsls... 

$4274000 

$4684000 

$4274000 

-$L  414  000 

+$4274000 

TotaL 

464414000 

MM54L925.000 

*( ) 

••211,304000 

-$34L10t,000 

-334  «U,  000 

+211. 304  080 

NATIONAL  LIBRABT  OX  MBDICnn ........ 

21.514000 

21,961,000 
4566,000 
(4981,000) 
U, 444 000 

26,546,000 
4,000,000 

$24781.000 
4564000 
(4981,000) 
IL  444  000 

34848,000 
4.000,000 

+24  064  000 

4066,000 

(4481,000) 

11,794000 

24545,000 
4,000,000 

+4874000 

+4066,000 

(+1,764000) 

+904000 

-4399,000 
+917,000 

+4104000 

+1,604000 

(+1,804000) 

+380,000 

+4306.000 

+1.500,000 

(+1,50400(0 

+350,000 

UTTTT.nlNO   AND  FACITJTIBa 

(OMigatlans)         . ,                          

(4714000) 
14884000 

24944,000 
4084000 

OmCX  Of  TBI  DIBBCTOB    

iQBNTinC  ACnVITIBS  0VBB8BAS  (SPICIAL  FOB- 
BION  CUBBBNCr  rBOOBAM) 

HBALTH   EDUCATION  LOANS: 

Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies  and  Interest 
losses. 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Health. ... 

1,684093.000 

1,900.289,000 

L  447, 084  000 

1,821,940,000 

+134847,000 

-74850,000 

+374,885,000 

SoaAL  AKD  Rehabilitation  Sebvkb 

OBANTB  TO  states  FOB  FUBUC  AaSISTANCX 

1.  Maintenance  assistance 

4617,189,000 

774000 

4214144000 

754884000 

44074000 

4654321,000 

687,000 

4827,614000 

834  204  000 

44864000 

4664321.000 

687.000 

4827.614000 

834204000 

44864000 

4665,32L000 

687,000 

4827,614000 

834204000 

44866,000 

+1,  OR,  134  000 

-84000 

+6n,477,000 

+81,814,000 

-L  204. 000 

2.  Assistance  to  repatriated  U.S.  nationab. 

I.  Medical  assiatance 

4.  Social  serrlces 

5.  State  and  local  training 

Subtotal,  noocontroUable. 

4634067,000 

11,864694000 

U.  364  693, 000 

11,366,604000 

+L  729, 638, 000 

6.  ChUd  welfare  services. 

44000,000 

44004000 

44000,000 

44000,000 



Total 

«  4  084  067, 000 

u»ll,41L693,000 

•11,411,684000 

•11,411,604000 

+L  720, 636, 000 

WOBK  INCXNTITXS 

1.  Training  and  incentives 

71,780,000 
24400,000 

197,134000 
74000,000 

181,134000 
74000,000 

181,138,000 
78,004000 

+100,386,000 
+81,604000 

-$14000,000 

2.  Child  care 

TotaL 

94180,000 

274184000 

259,134000 

289,134000 

+160,984000 

-14004000 

BEHABIUTATION  SEBTICB8  AND  rAOLmXa 

1.  Basic  State  grants 

804000,000 

4204000 

27,654000 

1,754000 

11,314000 
24S74000 

518,004000 

574004000 

660,000,000 

+87,000,000 
-4200,000 

+20,560,000 
+1,801,000 

+14500,000 

+42,000,000 

2.  Innovation 

-14004000 

4  Rehabilitation  service  projects 

54214000 

57,214000 
4051,000 

34000,000 
24574000 

57,214000 
4061,000 

21,716,000 

24574000 

4004000 

+4004000 
+4061,000 

+14800,000 

4.  VocaUonal  rehabllltaUon  ItkciUties 

6.  Grants  for  the  devdopmentally  disabled: 

(k)  ynrmnlfi  gri^ntf ,.    , 

11,214000 
24574000 

(b)  Service  project  grants 

-4284000 

(c)  University  affiliated  facilities 

+4004000 

+4004000 

+5,000,000 

Subtotal 

84,790,000 

34,790,000 

54674dOO 

44,790,000 

+14000,000 

-114000,000 

■ 

-4784000 

Total 

670.380.000 

604000,000 

684834  000 

O7486L000 

+100.000,000 

+65,000.000 



—14004000 

SPKOAL  PBOOBAXS  FOB  THK  AOINQ  * 

1.  State  planning  and  service  grants: 

(a)  Community  programs 

4000,000 
4200.000 
4,000.000 

4000,000 
4200,000 
4,000,000 

4000,000 
8,300,000 
4,000,000 

14000,000 
4200,000 
4,000,000 

+4000.000 
+4000.000 

+4004000 

-K  004  000 

(b)  Areawide  im>)eet8„ 

(c)  Planning  and  operations 

Subtotal 

14300.000 

18,200,000 

18,200,000 

24,200,000 

+4000.000 

+4000,000 

+4000,000 

2.  Foster  grandparents 

14600.000 
500, OOb 

1,680,000 

14500,000 
4000,000 

14800,000 
4000,000 

14000,000 
4000,000 

+4,800,000 
+4, 500.  lb 
-1,664  oS 

+4,500,000 

+4,800,000 

L  Retired  senior  volunteer  program 

4.  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

Total 

27,850.000 

M3S  700  ono               m  mn  nnn  1 

44,300,000 

+14360,000 

+14600.000 

: — 1 

+10, 800, 000 

Footnotaa  at  eiul  at  table. 
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COMPABATIYB  STATBICBNT  OF  NHW  BUDOBT   (OBUOATIONAL)  AUTHOBITT  TOK  l»Tl  AND  BDDOBT  BSTIIIATBS  AND  AHOUNTS 

BBCOMMBNDKD  IN  THB  BILL  rOB  1973 — COBtlnaed 


TiTiA  n- 

-DUPABTICBNT  OF  HBALTH. 

■DUCATION. 

AND  WSLFABB— Contliiaad 

ApproprlatioaAMttTltT 

Oompaiabla 
i»n«« 

Bndget  esti- 
mate, 1972  • 

(3) 

New  budget 
(obUgstiotua) 

authority 

racommaaded 

In  the 

House  bin 

(« 

New  budget 
(obligational) 

aothnrity 

rewrniTnended 

by  Senate 

ouinmlttee 

(8) 

InereaM  (+)  or  decrease  (-).  Senate  bill 
oompared  with— 

0) 

tions,lV7l 
(6) 

Budget  eati- 
mates,  1973 

(7) 

House  Mil 

(8) 

BOOAL  AND  BKBAnUTAnOH  BlBTICS— Oon. 

TODTH   DITBLOPIflBT   AVD   DBLDI9CTVCT 
waMrmwrtan»                                    ..,    . 

$16,000,000 

810;  000;  000 

*( ) 

814004000 

+$6,004000 

+$14004000 

LBMMTCh: 

(•)  Social  and  rah«blllUtlaniic«4eeto... 

29.287,000 

9^0001000 

liOULOOO 

3^138.000 
11.000,000 
13,878.000 

$20,267,000 
11.004000 
18,941,000 

29,287,000 
11,004000 
14,914000 

+6,134000 

(b)  Inoomt  malnteoanoe  pnlMta 

+$4004000 

(«)  SpaeUl  e«ot«n 

+4644000 

+977,000 

88.178,000 

47. 600;  000 

64,194000 

66,174000 

+4004000 

+7,676,000 

+»n,ooo 

a.  Training: 

(a)  EehabUluaon 

88.086.000 
11900;  000 
3, 000;  000 

14,660;  000 
4,004000 

3.004000 

33,064000 
4904000 
3,004000 

34  064  000 
4904000 
4004000 

+14414000 
+4,904000 

(b)  Commimlty  MTTina 

8abtotd_ 

H966.000 

21.664000 

44.966,000 

44,964000 

+24314000 

Total 

98,140;  000 

■60,164000 

94164000 

104144000 

+4004000 

+34994000 

+977,  Wb 

■OCUI.     AHD     KBHABILITATIOlf      ACTITITT 

OTBMiAa     (araciAL     rouion     cu>- 

4,00^000 

14004000 

4004000 

4004000 

+4,004000 

-4004000 

lALABIBB  AND  Bmifna 

-800;  000 

44881,000 
-404000 

39,987,000 
-404000 

44881,000 
-404000 

+4,604000 
-14000 

+944000 

Lmb:  troat  fond  transfer 

Total  appropriatloo 

36;  882, 000 

•44481,000 

34687,000 

44481,000 

+4,599,000 

+944,000 

Total.  Sodal  and  BehabOttatlao  Serrtea.. 

10;  881, 499, 000 

13,466,164000 

14644064000 

14644301.000 

+4017,704000 

+94,041,000 

+4134000 

SoQAL  Skuwtt  ADMnnanATiox 

FZDBKAL  rUMSS 

1.  If atf  Mm  paymaati  tor  iaw>l«mentary  medl- 
oal  Iniorance 

1.248;2S^00O 
878^088,000 
106. 000;  000 

870; 914 000 

1.874404000 
608,861,000 
234004000 

364644000 

1.874404000 
604361,000 
284004000 

864644000 

1.374404000 
604881.000 
234004000 

364644000 

+131,114000 
—374  837, 000 
+134004000 

-24374000 

1.  Hoipital  Insoianee  tar  the  mitititii         

S.  Mnttary  leryloe  credlU 

4.  Bettrement  beneflte  for  eartatn  onlnaarad 
pwona ... 

Total._ 

%609,888;000 

2,464297.000 

4466,207,000 

4464207,000 

-184,689.000 

■noAL  BBitBrns  roK  DOABUD  ooAL  Hums  «. 

"644.249,000 
(384,614000) 
(384  684.000) 

<l  644, 249, 000 
(384,614000) 
(364684,000) 

"644,344000 
(384,614000) 
(264684,000) 

+644,344000 
(+384,614000) 
(+264684,000) 

Definite 

Indefinite 

Tatri 

644.344000 

644,249,000 

644,244000 

+644,244000 

rOBBION  CUXKBKCT  PBOOBAM) 

784000 

-784000 

Total,  rederal  rnndi__ 

11809,886,000 

8,114204000 

4100,644000 

4100,344000 

+600,664000 

-764000 

TBtiBTruifM 
LtmHtikm  en  tolariu  md  tsp*ntu 

U.0U,708.(m 
(30;  867. 000) 

(/,/a4,  »*).«») 
{tt,  194,000) 
(13,814.000) 

(t.isi,ew,oo(n 

U8,t9i.m) 
(14314,000) 

u,is4.m.oo(n 

U8,19i.OO0) 
(14814.000) 

(+«,«f,00(7) 

l+IS.S94,(300) 

(-7,044000) 

Umttatim  on  miutrueUon 

(Obllcationa) 

Total.  Soolal  Seomlty  Admlnlrtratiai.... 

2;809,884000 

3,114294000 

4100,644000 

4100,544000 

+MO.664OOO 

-754000 

OmCB  or  CBILD  DBTXLOrmHT  ■ 

1.  Beaeareh  and  damoostratioaa. 

6;  800, 000 
1^841.000 

13,604000 
804,000 

11,804000 
804.000 

14804  000 
304,000 

+4004000 

-42r,ooo 

+4  004  080 

Tooth 

BobtotBl 

8.041,000 

13,804,000 

11,804,000 

14804,000 

+4784000 

+4004000 

St  nd  Of  tiriftto. 
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Approptlatlon/actiTlty 

OmuMiabla 
1971  «• 

0) 

Budget  esti- 
mate, 1972* 

(8) 

New  budget 
(obUntlonal) 

antborttT 

reoommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

(4) 

New  budget 
(obUgatlonal) 

aotbodty 
reoommended 

by  Senate 

(«) 

InertMO  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Seoato  bfU 
compared  wiUi- 

0) 

AppTDprla- 
tlons,1971 

(«> 

Budget  esti- 
(7) 

HoumMU 
(8) 

Tbubt  FxnrDS— Gootlnned 
omcB  0'  oini.D  DXTXLonuENT— oontinned 
3.  Head  Start: 

$274304000 

4204000 

44579,000 

14004000 
4604000 
4004000 

$294664000 

4304000 

44924000 

14004000 
4004000 
4794000 

—$274104000 

-4204000 

-44679,000 

—14004000 
-46O4OOO 
-4004000 

-$294554000 

-4204000 

-44934000 

-14004000 
-4004000 
—4794000 

in  \  ftrimmM*  nnwrfciiui                              

(e)  ETalnatloa 

SubtotaL                 

354667,000 

369,464,000 

-384687,000 

-369,464000 

4.  Salaries  and  expenaea 

4321,000 

4800,000 

$4447.000 

$4447,000 

-4874,000 

-7,364000 

TotaL 

304949,000 

U894O(S,0O0 

"14,261,000 

"14261.000 

-864694000 

-374817,000 

+$2,000,000 

dbpabtmbntal  kamaokkxmt 
Office  tot  Civil  Blffbts                     .      ..... 

4644000 
-947,000 

11,879,000 
-1,040,000 

11,879,000 
-1.044000 

11.879.000 
-1,049.000 

+4389,000 
-104000 

Total  appropriation .. .... 

4683,000 

14830,000 

14830,000 

14884000 

+4137,000 

DXPABTMKNTAL  XAM  AOBMKMT 
1     RTMmHvA  i11rM*tiAfi 

4834000 

784,000 

4836,000 

4,969,000 

14607,000 
4674000 

4261.000 

804  000 

4460,000 

4236.000 

14.604.000 
4844.000 

4281,000 

804  000 

4460,000 

4234000 

14,60i000 
4844,000 

4361.000 

804000 

4409,000 

4384000 

14604,000 
4844,000 

-1.887.000 

+34.000 

+634,000 

+384000 

+997,000 
+164000 

2.  Pnhlie  information 

6.  Ftniincial  managament: 

(a)  Audit                     

(b)  Other                     

Subtotal 

14284000 

17,444000 

17,444000 

17,444000 

+1.164000 

6.  FadUties  eogiaeering  and  oonstruetloo 

4437,000 
4471,000 
1,614000 

4754000 
4984000 
1,577,000 

4754000 
4984000 
1,577,000 

4754000 
4984000 
l,6n.00O 

+314000 

+511,000 

+64000 

Total                                       

54134000 
-4724000 

54524000 
-4964000 

54524000 
-4964000 

54524000 
-4984000 

+1,894000 
-384000 

Less:  trust  hind  transfer 

Total  appropriation 

44414000 

M  47, 674  000 

47,574000 

47,674000 

+1,104000 

Total,  Departmental  Management 

64104000 

54400,000 

64404000 

54404000 

+4387.000 

Total,  new  budget  (obllgational)  author- 
ity. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Weuare 

«  14  771, 274, 000 
(l.OU.OX.OOO) 

14734024000 
44840.000 

uu  14  637, 504  000 
(I,  !«<,  767, 000) 

14231,624000 
304974,000 

14064191,000 
(1.164,717.0(10) 

14754217,000 
304974,000 

19,614.604000 
a.l«4.TtT.O0O) 

14304534.000 
304974,000 

+4844284000 

i+io$.m»,ooo) 

+4679,604000 
+364624000 

+n,oo6^ooo 

-(-564317.800 

UmUaUmi  oftnut  fund  trantftn 

Consisting  (rf- 

Deflnlte  appropriationa. 

Indefinite  appropriations 

+77,(XM;000 

-M64$17,000 

TirUB  m — BBLATEID  AGBNdBS 


Bblatbd  Aobnoxs 

NaUooal  Commiasloo  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
madonSeienoe 


National  Commlaslao  on  llarlfaaaiia  and  Drug 
Abuse 


National  Labor  Belattons  Board 

National  MedlaUon  Board 

Bailroad  Retirement  Board: 

Payment  tot  military  service  credit. 

LimMtlkmonttltrkiandtxpnuu.. 
VootnotM  mAond  ot  taU*. 


$704000 
41.837,000 
4454000 

14984  ODD 

a».i«o.ooo) 


■$304000 

■  1.224000 

■44464000 

4704000 

34757,000 
US,8S8.000) 


m 

$44484000 
4794000 

24757.000 
08,838,000) 


$204000 

4324000 

44454000 

4794000 

24787,000 
(/4«40IW) 


+$204000 

+524000 

-lA  641, 000 

-1-844000 

+784000 
(-384000) 


-t-$204000 
+1.224000 


-) 
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COJIPARATmD  STATmeBHT  OF  WBW  BUDGET   (OBLIQATIONAL*)   AUTHORITY  FOR  1971  AND  BUDOBT  HST1MATB8  AND  AMOUNTS 

RBCOJQMNDKD  IN  THE  BUJL  FOR  1972— Continued 
TTTLB  m— SBLATBD  AOSNCIBB— Contlnoed 


ApproprUtioii/aetlTlty 

N«wbQd«tt 

(obligatloiiia) 

auSortty 

fiscal  year  1971  >  > 

(enacted  to 

date) 

(2) 

Bad^ 

esttmatMof 

new  (ottllgaUonal) 

authority, 

1972  > 

(3) 

Newbodiet 

(oblieattonal) 

anthoiitT 

recoTnmenaed 

in  the  House 

biU 

(4) 

New  budget 
(obligational) 

auSorltT 
reconunanded 

by  Senate 

(0 

Inereaae  (+)  or  deereaae  (-),  Senate  bffl 
compared  with— 

a) 

Appropriations, 
1971 

(8) 

Budget 
eatimates,  1973 

(7) 

House  bin 
(8) 

RXLATXD  AosNan— Conttnoed 
Commtelao  on  Rallraad  RattramMit 

3100,000 
9, 73%  000 

10,667.000 

UtkOOO 

8H  288, 000 

300,000 

726,000 

76,000 

••$48]^  000 

101289,000 

11.363,000 

80,000 

"780,410,000 

m 

110,289.000 

11.363.000 
80,000 

(•>) 

»483.000 
10^2881 000 

11,363,000 
8O1OOO 

+$183,000 
+667,000 

+796,000 

-48,000 

-894,268,000 

-3001000 

-726,000 

+336,000 

+(483,000 

Federal  HedlaUoo  and  CoodUadon  Serrloe 

U.8.  Boldkn'  Home  (trnst  fund  appropriation): 
Operation  and  nalntenaooe.... 

Capital  oatli»_ 

Office  of  Econonde  Opport unity 

-1780^  4ia  000 

President's  CooncU  on  Youth  Opportunity 

Cabinet    CommittM    on    Opportunlttee    (or 
Spanish-Speaking  People 

880,000 
400,000 

(") 

400,000 

-890,000 

OccnpaUonal  Safety  and  Healtb  Rerlew  Com- 
inlasion... . 

40^000 

Total,  related  acencies. 

Lb»UatUmontriutfundtram§fir» 

961,028,000 

U9,teo.ooo) 

877,864,000 
(/«,«»,«») 

94,143,000 
{18,SSS,000) 

96,064.000 
(78.  AM.  000) 

-884.971,000 
(-MI,OO0) 

-781. 3001 000 
( ) 

+1,911,000 
( ) 

Grand  total 

UmUation  m  tnut  fund  trantfm 

19.961,903,881 

U,s4ii,sn,om 

19,939,684,881 
4^349,000 

38,696,763,000 

a.fst.ias.ooo) 

21,292,779,000 
306,974,000 

301 461, 247. 000 

{i,oie,tu,ooo) 

30^166,273,000 
306.974,000 

21,012,728,000 
(t.Oie.t  14,000) 

201728,761,000 
396,974,000 

+1,060^821,119 
(+;M,8S8,aO0) 

+787, 196, 119 
+368,628,000 

-2,666,028,000 

i+m,ei9.m) 

-2,666,028,000 

+671.478,000 

Consisting  oi — 

Definite  appropriations 

lnif^nn\tit  epproprtation* 

+671,478,000 

^  1971  approprlatlona  are  adlnated  to  be  comparable  to  the  1972  e«tl- 
matea  and  to  reflect  the  limitation  contained  in  sec.  410  of  Public  Law 
91-204. 

<  Includes  1971  supplemental  appropriations  to  finance  pay  act  costs 
in  1971.  Authority  to  transfer  funds  between  appropriations  was  granted 
thereby  permitUng  absorption  of  the  inoreased  pay  coeta  in  addition  to 
supplemental  appropriations  proTlded.  (Public  Law  92-18). 

■Indudes  budget  amendments  for  1972  Increaaed  pay  coeta  (H.  Doc. 
92-93)  as  follows  : 


Departmeat  of  Labor 

Department  of  HBW__»_ 

Belated    agencies 


112,  083,  000 

63.  715,  000 

4.066.000 


Total    79.  844, 000 

*  Formerly  titled  "Manpower  Administration,  salaries  and  expenses." 
"Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  salaries  and  expenses,"  and 
"I><«itat<«i»  on  VnempUnrmgnt  Inturance  IServiee,  talaries  and  ewpentti." 

•  Formerly  titled  "Manpower  training  actlrlties." 
■Formerly  titled  "TJnemploymeot    compensation  for  Federal  employees 

and  ex-serrlcemen  and  trade  adjustment  actlritiee." 

^  Includes  supplemental  appropriations  for  program  costs  In  1971  in  the 
following  amounts  : 

Manpower  training  services $105,  000,  000 

Fedwal  unemployment  beaeflts  and  allowances 50,  075,  000 

Labor  Management  Serrices  Administration :  Salaries 

and    expenses 500,  000 

Workplace  Standards  Administration  :  Salaries  and  ex- 


.-!r  T%°^'  l5^ffil'  ■.?^  "Conatmctlon  of  Health,  Educational  Research, 
and  Library  Facilities"  an  iadaded  la  "Health  Manpower"  In  the  1972 

estimates. 

1   ViJS*?  ^Ji}-  ipc}"*!'  1»T1  supplemental  appropriaUon  for  program  ooets 
m  1872  In  the  following  amount : 

Cancer  research  InltlatlTeB fioo,  000.  000 

"IncluUes  supplemental  appropriation  for  program  coaU  In  1971  in  the 
following  amount : 

Oranu  to  Btatca  for  poUle  uslstuiM |l,  047, 687, 000 

"The  President's  budget  Indicates  that  supplemental  appropriations 
will  be  requested  In  the  following  aroounU  for  1972  if  proposed  legislation 
is  enacted : 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance- —$495.  000.  000 

Welfare    reform _ jgO,  744.  000 

Community  aasisUnce i(j2,  000,  000 


Total   


9,  218.  000 

160,393,000 

*  Formerly  titled  "Limitation  on  gnintt  to  State*  for  nntmployment 
oompentittion  and  empU>yment  lorvioo  adminiatration." 
•Formerly  titled  "Employees*  compensation  claims  and  expenses." 
"  Funding  in  1972  for  manpower  actlTltlee  provided  for  nnder  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  contingent  upon  enactment  of  proposed 
legislation  Is  included  in  the  President's  bndget  estimates  (amounts  in- 
cluded are  not  specified  in  the  President's  budget). 

"  Funds  fonnerlT  Included  in  Environmental  Health  Service,  "Air  Pollu- 
tion Control"  and  ''Office  of  the  Administrator"  are  Induded  under  appro- 
prlatfans  for  the  Envlronmeatal  Protection  Agsney  In  the  1972  estimates. 
>■  Fnnda  formsriy  taelnded  in  BnTlroninental  Healtb  Bsrrlce,  "Environ- 
mental CoBtrol"  an  Indndsd  under  ajmropitetlOBa  for  tb*  BoTlronmental 
Protection  Agency,  "Disease  control,"  and  "Departmental  management" 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  1972 
estimates.  In  1971.  $28,885,000  of  this  appropriaitlon  was  transferred  to 
other  aeeouBts  within  the  Departmmt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
▲11  of  balanea  of  the  1971  avprapriatlotu  nnder  the  heading  "BnTlronnien- 
tal  Health  Service"  was  tranderred  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

"  Formerty  titled  "Communicable  diseases." 
^  Formerly  titled  "Retired  nay  of  commissioned  officers." 
»  The  following  amounts  for  1972,  contingent  upon  enactment  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  are  Induded  in  the  Presldant's  bndget  eatimates : 

Health  manpower |458,  275,  000 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 225,  000 

Youth  development  and  delinquency  preveatlmi 10,  000,  000 

Child    development 878^  glT,  000 


Total 


Total 247,  744,  000 

»  Formerly  titled  "Programs  for  the  actng." 

»  Formerly  titled  "JnveiUle  DelinquencyPrevention  and  Control."* 

«•    Formery  titled  "Office  of  Child  Development." 

a  Reflects  proposed  bndget  amendment  of  —$260,000  reducing  the  eeti- 
?"$$™?£  '^'^  amount  which  was  formerly  budgeted  for  reimbursement 
to  HEW  for  State  Merit  System  activities  now  transferred  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commlssioa  (H.  Doc.  92-93.) 

»« Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  of  $2,620,000  to  provide  for 
improvements  in  statistical  measures  of  economic  activity,  including  em- 
ployment.^pcleea,  and  wages.  (H.  Doe.  93-180.)  . 

■Includes  proposed  budget  aaendaaBts  of  |7,000,000  for  prevention 
J5i? -I'L*^*™*''^*  ^  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  (H.  Doe  92-93)  and 
167,000.000  to  conbst  the  drug  abuse  ^«blem  (H.  Doc.  92-183). 

»  Includes  proposed  budget  amendments  of  $15,000,000  to  set  up  Family 
Health  Center  prorrama  to  deliver  health  care  in  medically  underserved 
"*^.<?-  P*?%  »a-*8),  JIO.000.000  to  laltlats  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
■onnel  Act  (National  Healtb  SMrioe  Corps)  of  1970  (H.  Doe.  92-98). 
$10,000  000  for  block  formula  grants  for  public  health  services  to  support 
local  efforts  to  control  venereal  disease  and  community  immunization 
acOvltles  (H.  Doc.  92-130),  and  $15,000,000  for  the  continuation  of  the 
rodent  control  program  at  the  same  level  as  1971  (H.  Doc.  92-130). 

"  Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  of  $8,435,000  to  fund  functions 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  as  author- 
ised by  the  OccupaUonal  Safetv  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (H.  Doc.  92-93), 
and  {2.000,000  to  Implement  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act,  Public  Law  91-695  (H.  Doc.  92-130). 

"Inelndea  proposed  budget  amendment  of  $7,850,000  to  maintain  and 
expand  the  1071  level  of  operations  (H.  Doc.  92-117). 

» Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  of  $2,150,000  for  research  and 
training  aetlTltles  nnder  the  Older  Amerlesns  Act  PnbUe  Law  89-78,  to 
continue  at  the  1971  level  of  operations  (H.  Doc.  92-117). 

"Includes  proposed  bndget  amendment  of  $1,800,000  to  finance  the 
cost  of  55  addittessl  positlona  to  operate  a  revised  quality  control  sys- 
tem in  the  administration  of  maintenance  payments  to  public  assistance 
t«cipUnta  (H.  Doa  92-98). 

0  Reflects  proposed  budget  amendment  of  —$661,000  reducing  the  esti- 
mate by  this  amount  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  Office  of  State  Merit  Sys- 
tems from  HEW  to  the  Civil  Service  CommlsHton.  (H.  Doc.  92-93.) 

"This  amount  is  a  proposed  budget  amendment  to  provide  for  initial 

costs  for  1072  for  this  new  Commission  established  by  Public  Law  91-345. 

840.  817,  000    (H.  Doc.  92-130.) 
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■  This  amount  is  a  propoeed  budget  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  the  marijuana  and  drug  abuse  study  cumnuy  underway  by 
the  ConuBlsiloa  In  a«co«danoe  with  the  rewntly  snacted  amendment 
anthorlalng  additional  apptopttattoBS.  (H.  Doc  92-189.) 

» Indudes  proposed  budget  amendBMOt  o€  82,460,000  to  provide  funds 
to  handle  unantlapated  workload  due  to  large  increases  In  number  of  cases 
filed  nnder  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (H.  Doc  92-180.) 

"  Indudes  proposed  budget  amendment  ot  $488,000  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Commlssloo  to  carry  out  study  of  the  beneflt  and  an«iwHii»  structure 
of  the  railroad  retirement  ajBtem  for  rnort  to  Congress  as  directed  by 
Public  Law  91-877  In  otder  to  put  system  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 
This  proposal  replaces  previous  request  (8.  Doc  92-18)  for  1971  sunple- 
mental  appropriation  not  acted  on  doe  to  late  transmission.  (H.  Doc 
92-180.) 

••  Contingent  upon  enactment  of  proposed  legldatlon. 

■'House  DlU  authorises  transfer  of  $20,847,000  from  unemployment 
trust  fund  for  which  no  request  was  made  in  the  budget  and  defers  action 


theondget 

of  $100,000  for  planning,  evaluation,  and  rsaear^ 

•  Represents  fnU  budget  request  minus  $817,097,000  authorised  by  the 
expired  OBO  Act. 


"  Does  not  Indnde  $100,000,000  adranee  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  National  Cancer  Instltnte  eontslned  in  the  Second  Supple- 
men  taL 

<*  The  House  did  not  consider  this  tten  because  authorlxlng  legislation 
for  most  of  the  appropriatlo*  has  not  t>een  passed.  The  Senate  Committee 
has  Induded  funds  tor  those  health  manpower  activities  for  which  author- 
lxlng legislation  exists. 

..^pPISf  S!S?**55-5%!l*i9S*»«  **'  '  ''"^l  y«»«  ••  'ollows :  19T0— 
$6,784,000;  1971— $252,900;000;  1972— $884,610,000. 

*>  The  House  and  Senate  did  not  consider  an  estlautte  of  $876,817,000 
for  Head  Start  which  is  dependent  on  proposed  legUdatlon. 

<•  The  House  did  not  consider  this  Itcaa. 

*•  Not  considered  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  this  appropriation  bill.  To 
be  considered  In  a  neclal  and  scvatate  appropriaitlon  Uu. 

<*  Indudes  $11,841,000  for  aotlTitlss  otthe  Dlvlalon  of  Dental  Health. 

*The  proposed  general  provision  limiting  social  services,  administration, 
ud  Uafning  to  110  percent  ot  the  1971  budget  estimate  was  ddeted  by 
the  House  committee :  according  to  the  MaySUte  estimates,  the  cost  of 
dropping  this  limitation  U  about  $232,000,000.  The  Senate  committee 
concurred  with  the  House  action. 


Mr.  BfAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  how  much  time  is  allotted  to  the 
appropriatirau  for  LAbor  and  HEW.  boUi 
on  the  bill  and  on  amendments? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  effeetlye  on  Friday,  July  80, 
1971,  at  11:00  ajn.,  whether  or  not  cloture 
has  been  Invoked  on  S.  2306,  or  wbothsr 
thwe  is  any  other  business  pending  before 
the  SenAte,  it  shall  be  put  aside  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HH. 
10061,  Labor,  HEW  i4>prt^naUon8  bUl,  with 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill  to  be  Ilniitsd  to 
3  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  and  Mln<»lty  Leaden  or 
their  designees  and  thAt  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  the  bill,  except  committee 
amendments  which  shall  come  out  of  the 
time  on  the  bill,  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  oontrolled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  time  on  amendments  to  amendments 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  under  the  same 
condltlona. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  ,  on  my  time 
on  the  bill,  such  time  as  he  may  require. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Ctiair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2317. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stk VINSON)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2317),  an  act  to  ex- 
tend the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Ap- 
palachian RegioDBl  Devdoixnent  Act  of 
1965,  Which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

TniiK  I— THE  PPBLIO  WORKS  AND  KCO- 
NOMIO  DEVKLOPMBTT  ACT  OF  196S 

Sic.  101.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Boonomlc  DevtiofMnent 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  (\)  ot  subsection 
(a)  of  section  101  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Bconomlc  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
3131)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B) .  by  striking  out 
the  colon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foU<ywlng: 
":  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  tskA  thereof 
the  following: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  redevelopment  ai«a 
so  designated  under  eecUon  401(a)(6),  the 
project  to  be  tindertaken  wlU  provide  Im- 
mediate useful  wrat  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed peraoDs  In  that  area.". 


(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  101  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3131)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  following  the  first  sen* 
tenoe  thereof  t^e  foUowlng:  "In  the  case 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  tha«a< 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  ex- 
hausted Its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  non- 
Federal  share  below  such  per  centtmi  or  may 
waive  the  non-Federal  share  in  the  case  of 
such  a  grant  for  a  project  in  a  redevelopment 
area  designated  as  such  under  section  401  (a) 
(6)  ot  this  Act.". 

Sac.  103.  Section  106  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  3185)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  tb««of  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comnut  and  the  foUowlng: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  yean  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  June  80,  1073.  Any  amounts  au- 
th(»lzed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  imder  this  section  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  Not  less  than  36 
per  centum  nor  more  than  36  per  centum  of 
all  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30,  1978, 
under  authority  of  the  preceding  sentences 
shall  be  expended  in  redevelopment  areas 
designated  as  such  under  section  401(a)  (6) 
of  this  Act." 

Sbc.  104.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  t7.S.C.  3141)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

Sac.  lOS.  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
D.S.C.  3153)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  80,  1971,  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30, 
1973". 

Snc.  106.  Section  401  of  the  Public  W<u-ks 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  196S  (43 
UJ3.0.  3161)  Is  amended  as  follow^: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  per  centum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "50  per 
centum". 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUo'WB: 

"(6)  those  communities  ot  neighborhoods 
(defined  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdlviaions  or  boundaries)  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  have  one  of  the  foUowlng 
conditions: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons: 

"(B)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out* 
migration; 

"(O)  substantial  unemployment;  or 

"(D)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  uneoq)k>ymeot  due  to  the  closing  or 
curtailment  of  a  ma.Jcr  source  of  employ- 
ment. 

No  redevelopmient  area  established  under 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (O) 
of  paragraiA  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act.  No  redevrtopment  area 
established  under  this  paragraph  shaU  be 


eligible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  seotioD 
403(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act: 

"(7)  those  areas  where  per  c^ta  employ- 
ment has  declined  significantly  during  the 
next  prsoedlng  ten-year  period  for  which 
appropriate  statistics  are  available." 

Sbc.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section  409 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  XfJ&.C.  3163)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "thereof"  and  aU  that  fel- 
lows do>wn  through  and  Inoludlng  the  pe- 
riod at  the  eitd  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "of  such 
reviews  shall  terminate  or  modify  such  des- 
ignation whenever  such  an  area  no  longer 
satisfies  the  deslgnatlosi  requlremMits  of  sec- 
tion 401,  but  In  no  event  shaU  such  a  desig- 
n«tloa  of  an  area  be  terminated  prior  to  the 
«q;>Intloa  of  the  third  year  after  the  date 
such  area  was  so  designated." 

Stc.  108.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  408  of 
the  PubUc  WorlcB  and  Economic  Devrtofxnent 
Act  of  1966  (43  Va.C.  3171)  U  "~«"''«d  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inswting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  SO,  1973". 

Sbc.  109.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  609  of 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Bconomlc  Development 
Act  of  1965  (43  XJB.C.  SlSSa)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  conmia  and  the  f<dlowlng:  "and  for  the 
two-flsoal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1978, 
to  be  available  tmtU  expended,  not  to  exceed 
•305,000,000." 

Sbc.  110.  Section  613  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (tf 
n.S.C.  3191)  is  amended  to  read  as  f<^lows: 
"Sac.  613.  There  is  hereby  authonaed  to  be 
i^pn^rlated  not  to  exceed  $800,000  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1973, 
to  continue  the  Fedwal  Field  Committee 
for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  economic  development 
programs  and  projects  in  Alaska  In  ooc^iera- 
tion  with  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
tAiall  be  construed  as  precluding  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    reglonjj    commlssioa    tor 


Sac.  111.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  6. 
1970  (PubUc  Law  91-WM)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1973". 

Sac.  112.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
TTTLB  n— APPALACHIAN  BBOXONAL  DE- 
VKLOPICKNT  ACT  OF  1966 

Sac.  301.  lUs  title  may  be  cited  as  l^e 
"Appalachian  Beglooal  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sac.  303.  The  second  sentemoe  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  106  <tf  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
XTjB.C.  106)  Is  amended  to  read  as  f<dlo>ws: 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  hereby 
authorlaed  to  be  annnaprteted  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  avaUable  imtu  '»*ri'"'**i1.  not 
to  exceed  $3,700j000  for  the  tvo-flaoal-yMr 
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pflinod  •Ddliiff  Hum  80. 1978  (of  nidi  mbooh* 
not  to  ooMd  $685,000  ahftU  be  svallAbl*  tar 
ffiim'i—  at  tiM  IMand  OooluUnaan.  1^  «l- 
tmukts.  aaa  in*  staff) .  aad  not  to  ooMd  88.- 
800.000  for  tb*  two-naoal-TMT  parted  «n^C 
Jon*  80, 197S  (<tf  auOb  unoont  not  to  uomcI 
8678J00O  tbaa  iM  ATmlUUa  for  wpwi— ■  of  th* 
iMtana  OodMlrmui.  bla  •Itamate,  and  bis 
staff).". 

8K.  808.  PKMWph  (7)  of  SMtkn  100  of 
th*  ftnriilT"*''*"  Baglonal  Dsvsk^nnsnt  Ac* 
of  1908  (40  App.  VAC.  106)  U  snwnWUKl  by 
striklsv  oat  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  Usu 
ttMraoC  ''197S". 

tec.  804.  Subsoctlon  (g)  of  section  201  of 
tba  iM?l»^»cli1an  Regional  Development  A4St 
of  lOflB  (40  App.  XJJB.C.  201)  U  amended  to 
read  as  foUows:  

"(g)  Tt>  carry  out  tbls  section,  tiiere  is 
bereby  autboclaed  to  be  awproprtated  to  tbe 
President,  to  be  avallaible  untU  espesided. 
8175.000.000  for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June 
80  1971;  8175,000,000  fdr  tJie  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1972;  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1078;  8180.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  J\mo  30,  1974;  8186.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  8186,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1978;  8185.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977;  and  •180.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978." 

Sk.  206.  There  U  inserted  after  aectloo 
207  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (40  App.  VAC.  XTI)  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"APPAI.ACHIAN  AIBPOST  SAfXTT  IMPaOVritKMTS 

"SBC.  208.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  airports  In  the  Appalachian  region 
which  can  accommodate  a  greater  number 
of  passengers  in  safety  and  thereby  Increase 
ooQunerce  and  communlcaUon  In  areaa  with 
developmental  potential,  t&e  Secretary  o< 
Transportation  (hereafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary)  is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  exlsUng  airports  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation 
ftnrt  airpcot  operations. 

"(b)  such  airport  safety  improvement 
projects  may  Induds  (A)  approach  clear- 
ance, the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and 
marking  and  llghUng  of  airport  hasards. 
navigation  aids,  site  preparation  for  naviga- 
tion aids,  and  the  acquisition  of  adequate 
■»fety  equipment  (IndTidlng  flreflghtlng 
and  rescue  equipment),  and  (B)  any  acqui- 
Bttlon  of  land  or  of  any  Interest  therein,  or 
of  ^ny  easement  through  or  other  interest 
in  airspace  which  is  neceesary  for  such 
projects  or  to  remove  or  mitigate  or  prevent 
or  limit  the  establishment  of.  airport 
haaards. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  from  funds  epedflcally  made 
available  to  the  President  for  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  aihaU  not  be 
taken  into  account  In  tbe  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pur- 
suant to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  indi- 
cates, words  and  phraaea  used  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended. 

"(e)  Federal  asstotanoe  to  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  par 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except 
for  assistance  for  navigation  aids  which  may 
be  100  per  centum. 

"(f)  TiM  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  incur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  safety 
improTement  projects.  In  a  total  amount  not 
to  SKoead  840.000,000  during  tbe  period  end- 
ing June  80.  1978.  llMre  ara  authorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  Uquldaition  of  tbe  ob- 
ligations inourred  under  this  seotlon." 

Sao.  206.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sub- 
•sctlon  (e)  of  section  202  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Bagtonal  Derelopment  Act  of  1066   (40 


App.  VAC.  302)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"hsalth  sarrices*'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "health  and  child  develop- 
ment services,  including  title  IV,  parts  A  and 
B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Nothwlth- 
standlng  any  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requiring  assistance  or  serrioes  on  a 
statewide  basis.  If  a  State  provides  assistance 
or  serrioes  under  such  a  program  In  any 
area  of  the  region  improved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, such  Statte  shall  be  considered  as  meet- 
ing such  requirement". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amsnded  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Federal  contribution  to  such  expenses 
of  planning  may  be  provided  entirely  tram 
funds  authorlaed  under  this  section  or  in 
combination  with  funds  provided  under  other 
Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  limit- 
ing tbe  Federal  share  in  any  such  other  pro- 
gram, funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  iised  to  increase  such  Fed- 
eral share  to  the  maximum  percentage  cost 
thereof  authorlaed  by  this  subeection." 

Sac.  207.  (a)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  section  208  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966 
(40  App.  VAC.  206)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to 
control  or  abate  mine  drainage  pollution." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  res- 
toration project  costs  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted 
on  lands  other  than  federally  owned  lands 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
ooet  thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  project  costs  may  Include  the  reason- 
able value  (Including  donations)  of  planning 
engineering,  real  property  acqiilsltion  (lim- 
ited to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty In  its  unreclaimed  state  and  costs  in- 
cidental to  its  aoqxilsltlon,  as  determined  by 
the  Commission) ,  and  such  other  materials 
and  services  as  may  be  required  for  such 
project." 

Sac.  208.  (a)  The  catohllne  for  section 
307  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (40  ^p.  U^.C.  207)  Is 
amended  to  read:  "assistamcs  pob  flahntmo 

AND  OTBKB  PaST.mfTWAaT  KXFKNBXS  OF  FBO- 
FOSXD  LOW-  AND  MOOXaATS-IIfOOia  BOUSIXa 
PBOJSCTS". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  and  individuals,  the  Secretary 
of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Development  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') is  authoriaed  to  make  grants  and  loans 
from  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  under  such  terms  and 
conditipns  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  nonprofit, 
limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  organiza- 
tions, or  public  bodies,  for  planning  and  ob- 
taining federally  Insiired  mortgage  financing 
for  hoxislng  construction  or  rehabilitation 
projects  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals,  under  section  221,  236, 
or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  in  any 
area  of  the  Appalachian  region  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subeection  (a)  of  this 
section  Shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  ooet 
of  planning  and  obtaining  financing  for  a 
project.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  prelim- 
inary smrvsys  aald  analyses  of  markst  needs, 
preliminary  stta  engineering  and  aiohiteo- 
tured  f  ess,  stta  options,  apidlcation  and  mort- 
gage commttmant  fsas,  legal  ftaa.  and  oon- 
struotfcm  loan  f  ass  and  discounts.  Such  loans 
ShaU  be  made  without  interest,  noafit  that 
any  loan  made  to  an  organlxatlon  astabliShad 
for  profit  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  prevailing 
market  raite  authorised  for  an  insured  or 
guaranteed  loan  tor  such  projeot.  Tba  Ssora- 


tary  shall  require  payments  of  loans  made 
under  this  section,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  require,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  project  or  sooner,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  organisation  eetab- 
lished  for  profit  may  cancel  any  part  or  all 
of  such  a  loan,  if  he  determines  that  a  per- 
manent loan  to  finance  wadi  project  cannot 
ha  obtained  in  an  amount  adequate  for  re- 
payment of  such  loan  under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subeection,  no  grant  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  thoee 
expenses,  incident  to  planning  and  obtain- 
ing financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secre- 
tary oonslders  not  to  be  recoverable  from  ttie 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  such  project,  and  no  such  grant  shall 
be  made  to  an  organization  established  for 
profit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and  nuky 
advance  funds  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  public  bodies  for  reasonable 
site  development  costs  and  necessary  oSslte 
Improvements,  such  as  sewer  and  water  line 
extenslon\  whenever  such  a  grant,  commit- 
ment, or  advance  is  essential  to  the  economic 
feasibiUty  of  any  housing  construction  cr 
rehabilitation  project  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  individuals  which  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  except  that  no  such  grant 
shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  projeot." 

(c)  Subeection  (a)  ct  saoh  seotlon  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "TIm  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to"  and  Inwirtlnfl  in  Uea 
thweof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Oommlaslon 
may". 

Sk.  200.  (a)  The  catohllne  for  seotlon  211 
of  the  Appalachian  Reglonsa  Development 
Aot  of  1066  (40  App.  XTJS.C.  311)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  "amo  vocationai.  aitd 

XaCKKICAI.    KDUCATtON     DKMOHSTRATIOM    FBOJ- 

acTs." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  "wad 
c^>eration"  after  "equtpment". 

(o)  Subseotion  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  Ito  read  as  follows: 

''(b)(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvunent  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  servloss  for  the  people  o(  the 
region,  the  Oeoretary  of  the  Department  ct 
Health,  Kduoatlon,  and  Welfare  Is  authorlaed 
to  make  granta  for  planning,  construction, 
equ4>ping.  and  opoatlng  vocational  and 
technical  educational  project  which  will 
serve  to  demonstrate  areawide  educational 
planning,  servioes.  and  proframs.  Grants  un- 
der this  eeoUon  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  spedfioally  appropriated  for  the 
purpoees  of  this  Aot  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  In  any  con4>utatlon  of  allot- 
menta  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  oonstructlcm  or 
equipment  of  any  oonqwnent  of  a  vocational 
and  technical  education  demonstration  proj- 
ect shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  its  costs. 

"(8)  Grants  imder  this  seotlon  fc»'  opera- 
tion of  components  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  dentonstratlon  projects, 
wbiMitr  or  not  constructed  by  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  may  be  made  for  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  ooets  thereof  for 
the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  that  such  connKment  is  in  operation  as 
a  part  of  the  project.  For  the  next  three  years 
of  operation,  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  76 
per  centum  of  siKh  costs.  No  granta  for 
operation  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation dMnonstratlon  projects  shall  be  made 
after  five  yean  following  the  commence- 
ment of  the  initial  giant  for  operatian  of 
the  projeot.  Notwittistanding  seotlon  104  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Aot  of  1965  (43  VS.O.  8184) ,  an  eduoatloB- 
ralated  facility  oonstruoted  under  title  I  of 
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that  Aot  may  be  a  component  of  a  vooational 
and  technical  education  demonstration  proj- 
ect eligible  for  operating  grant  aasistanoe 
under  this  aection. 

"(4)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  a  vocationai  aixd  technical  education 
demonstration  project  shall  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(6)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
c^Mration,  or  equipment  of  a  vocationai  and 
technical  education  demonstration  project 
ahaU  be  made  unless  the  facility  Is  pubUdy 
owned. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
in  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, or  in  combination  with  funds  available 
under  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
providing  assistance  for  education-relate 
facilities  or  services.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share 
in  such  programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  the  applicable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection." 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
(40  App.  U.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people.  States, 
and  local  communities  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing local  development  districts,  to  take  max- 
imum advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  or  for  which 
there  are  Insuflldent  funds  available  xinder 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing 
such  programs  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the 
region,  the  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalrman  to  be  used 
for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal 
contribution  to  projects  under  such  Federal 
grant-tn-ald  programs  authorized  by  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Acts,  and  for  the  purpoee  of  In- 
creasing the  Federal  contribution  to  projects 
under  euch  programs,  as  hereafter  defined, 
above  the  fixed  nnnTiTmiTn  portion  of  the 
cost  of  such  projects  othetwlae  authorized 
by  the  applicable  law.  In  the  case  of  any 
program  or  project  for  which  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to  the 
project  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram is  propoaed  to  be  made  under  this 
subsection,  no  such  Federal  contribution 
BhaU  be  made  until  the  responsible  Federal 
ofllcial  administering  the  Federal  grant-m- 
aid Act  authorizing  such  contribution  certi- 
fies that  such  program  or  project  meets  the 
applicable  requirements  of  such  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Act  and  could  be  approved  for 
Federal  contribution  under  such  Act  If  funds 
were  available  under  such  Act  for  such  pro- 
gram or  project.  Funds  may  be  provided  for 
programs  and  projects  In  a  State  under  this 
subsection  only  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  level  of  Federal  and  State 
financial  assistance  under  Acts  other  than 
this  Act.  for  the  same  type  of  programs  or 
projects  in  that  portion  of  the  State  within 
the  region,  will  not  be  diminished  in  order 
to  substitute  funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. Funds  provided  purs\iant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  avaUable  without  regard  to  any 
limitations  on  areas  eligible  for  assistance 
or  authorizations  for  appropriation  in  any 
other  Act.  Any  findings,  report,  certification. 
or  documentation  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
reqwnslble  for  the  administration  of  any 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  ahall  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Federal  Cochalrman  with  re- 
q>ect  to  a  supplemental  grant  for  any  project 
under  such  program." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  81.  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tt»sreof  "DeoemtMr  31, 1974". 


Sac.  211.  Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  302 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel<^ment 
Aot  of  1066  (40  App.  VAC  803)  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  to  make  grants  to  the  c<Mxmilsslon 
for  Investigation,  reseandi,  studies,  evalua- 
tions, and  aasesamenta  of  needa,  potentials. 
at  attainments  of  the  people  of  the  region, 
technical  aasistanoe,  training  propams, 
demonstrations,  and  the  construction  of 
neceesary  facilities  Incident  to  such  activities, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Grant  funds  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  section  or 
In  combination  with  funds  available  under 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-lnndd  pro- 
grams or  from  any  other  source.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  limiting  tbe 
Federal  share  In  any  such  other  program, 
funds  ^i»oprlated  to  carry  out  thia  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  increase  svich  Federal 
share,  as  the  Oommlaslon  determines  appro- 
priate." 

Sac.  312.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Develi^ment  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  401.  In  addition  to  the  ^>proprla- 
tiona  authorized  in  section  105  for  admin- 
istrative expenses,  in  seotlon  201  tat  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
and  Local  Access  Roads,  and  in  aection  208 
for  Appalachian  Airport  Safety  Improve- 
ments, there  Is  bereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President,  to  be  available 
until  expended,  to  carry  out  this  Act,  $268,- 
600.000  for  the  two-fisoal-year  period  ""ding 
June  30,  1971;  $282,000,000  for  the  two-flscal- 
year  period  ending  Jime  30,  1073;  and  8294,- 
000,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending 
June  30. 1076." 

Sec.  213.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  406)  Is  amended  by  striking  "1071"  azid 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Sxc  214.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex.  be  excluded  from 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  imder  any 
program  or  actively  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  imder  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  PreddMit,  the 
Senate  today  can  complete  action  on  leg- 
islation continuing  two  proven  programs 
of  great  benefit  to  millions  of  Americans. 
S.  2317  authorizes  extension  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  This  bill  and  S. 
575  were  introduced  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  myself,  along  with  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  other  Members. 

This  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  21  following  fsdJure  of  the 
Senate  to  override  the  Presidential  veto 
of  S.  575  which.  In  addition  to  continuing 
these  programs,  also  authorized  an  ac- 
celerated public  woi*s  program. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  S. 
2317  on  July  28  after  adding  one  amend- 
ment. This  amendment,  I  believe.  Im- 
proves the  legislation  by  providing  that 
unfunded  authorizations  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  be  carried 
over  to  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  approving  S.  2317,  the  Senate  In- 
creased authorizations  for  the  Etonomlc 
Development  Administration  from  $550 
million,  as  provided  In  S.  575,  to  $800 
million.  TWs  Increase,  together  with 
liberalized  criteria  for  participation  in 
EDA  programs,  la  Intended  to  stimulate 
public  works  construction  activities  and 
thereby  reduce  imemployment.  In  the 
event  that  the  f  uH  $800  milllm  is  not 
appropriated,  tt  is  desirable  for  the  un- 


funded authorization  to  be  available  in 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inqxtrtant  that  the 
AppcUachlan  and  Economic  Development 
programs  receive  permanent  authority  to 
continue  their  oiieratlons.  Therefore,  I 
reoommend  that  the  Senate  concur  and 
adopt  S.  2317  as  amended  by  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  today  has  the 
opportunity  to  extend  two  Important  pro- 
grams with  which  I  have  been  associated 
for  more  than  6  years.  During  that  time, 
the  Appalachian  and  EDA  programs 
have  been  valuable  mechanisms  through 
which  many  American  communities  and 
miUIons  of  people  have  benefited.  When 
President  Nixon  vetoed  8.  575,  he  called 
particular  attention  to  the  achievements 
of  the  Appalachian  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment programs.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
did  not  oppose  their  extension.  His  veto 
was  based  on  the  Inclusion  In  8.  575  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program, 
about  which  the  President  had  serious 
reservations. 

The  Senate  failed  to  override  his  veto 
but  has  now  developed  legislation  con- 
tinuing the  Appalachian  and  Economic 
Development  programs.  By  its  action  to- 
day the  Senate  can  send  this  bill  to  the 
President,  thereby,  giving  him  the  op- 
poiiiunlty  to  reaffirm  his  confidence  In 
these  programs  by  signing  it  into  law. 

My  c(dleague  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA)  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development, 
has  explained  the  amendment  to  S.  2317 
added  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  concur  In  his  observations  that  this  Is  a 
good  amendment  which  will  improve  tbe 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  and 
EDA  programs  are  Important  to  this 
country  because  they  are  comcemed  di- 
rectly with  the  welfare  of  people.  Tliey 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  viable  In- 
struments for  community  Improvemoits 
to  enable  more  of  our  citizens  to  share  in 
the  great  abundance  of  the  American 
economy. 

I  know  firsthand  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  6  years  In  West 
Virginia  and  elsewhere  in  the  coimtiy.  I 
am  therefore  gratified  that  the  President 
has  endorsed  these  two  programs  and 
that  the  Congress  has  given  Its  approval 
by  moving  swiftly  to  pass  this  legislation 
by  large  majorities  In  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
complete  this  action  by  accepting  8.  2317 
as  amended. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  let  us  un- 
derstand what  this  is  all  about.  This  is  a 
bin  which  the  President  vetoed  and 
which  subsequently  came  back  and  which 
we  adopted  certain  aspects  of,  which  we 
thought  would  now  not  be  vetoed  and 
which  we  are  now  Joining  without  a  con- 
ference and  without  the  House  amend- 
ments; Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MDNTOYA.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  did  the  House  do 
to  the  bin? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  is  only  one  sim- 
ple amendment 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  taken  on  this  discussion  not  be 
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taken  out  of  the  time  ttmlt^an  on  the 
HEW  appropriation  bin.  I  thought  this 
was  going  to  take  only  about  1  minute. 

The  PRBSZDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  Is  a  very  slmide 
amendment.  In  which  the  House  provided 
that  any  unused  authorlzatl<m  for  the 
flzBt  year  would  carry  over  to  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  Is  a  2-year  billt 

Mr.  MOHTOYA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  is  substituted  is 
the  alleged  $2  bmion  in  public  works 
which  was  in  the  veto. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  $500  million. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  That  Is  the  net  subetltu- 

tlOQ. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVri'S.  Which  stands  in  the  place 
(tfthe$2Umoa? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  there  any  assurance 
that  the  administration  wlU  not  again 
turn  this  bin  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  liave  no  assurance. 
We  have  the  opinion  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Pres- 
ident might  sign  this. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.      

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  queries  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  title  I  Is  missing  completely  from 
the  bill  and  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
without  the  so-called  accelerated  works 
program.  However,  there  is  an  addition 
to  the  tradlUonal  title  V,  the  EDA  bill, 
$880  mmi(»i  In  excess  of  the  bill  which 
we  paased  with  title  I  appended.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  bill  will  be  approved  by  the 
President.  It  is  my  h(V)e  that  the  Senate 
will  concur  in  the  House  amendments. 
They  are  really  not  Important  to  the  issue 
at  hand.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  we  will 
take  up  shortly  the  bill  reported  yester- 
day in  the  PubUc  Works  Cbmmlttee,  for 
economic  disaster  relief,  which  wln'  re- 
place in  part,  I  believe,  and  more  elfec- 
tively.  the  provisions  of  and  the  Import 
of  title  I  in  the  bill  that  was  vetoed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  additlosi  was  $250 
million  a  year,  increasing  the  authori- 
zation to  $800  million.  The  addition  in 
the  new  bill  totals  $500  mlllicm  for  2 
years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  ctm- 
fllct  with  the  distinguished  chairman, 
but  let  me  simply  say  that  it  is  my  imder- 
standlng  the  functions  of  HEW  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  are  now  incorporated  in 
titles  n  and  EH  of  the  blU.  The  total 
funding  level  is  $880  million.  Where  that 
new  money  arose,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  will  be  the  Impact  of 
it.  the  $800milll(m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  $800  million. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  there  any  difference 
In  the  technique  introduced  as  a  result 
of  this  change  in  the  terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER,  lliere  is  no  change  in  the 
program  design,  or  in  implementation 
of  same.  This  is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  alleged  impact  of  the 
amendment,  then,  will  be  the  same  as  it 
was  under  the  veto. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  That  is  my  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
Chairman  Raxdolph,  Senator  Coopxh. 
and  Senator  Mohtota  tn  endorsing  S. 
2317  which  contains  a  4-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  Regional  pro- 
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gram  and  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Pub- 
lic Worics  and  Economic  Dev«k>pmffit 
program.  This  legislation  reiHreaents  the 
culmination  of  several  mnntHa  of  inten- 
sive w(H-k  whlcdi  has  demonstrated  the 
legislative  capaUlity  of  these  aMe  men. 

S.  2317  replaces  8.  575  which  originally 
contained  the  extensions  (rf  Appalachla 
and  EDA.  To  get  back  into  what  seems 
now  ancient  history,  the  bill  originated  m 
the  SeoaXb  Public  Works  Committee  as 
simi^  an  extension  of  the  excellent 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  pro- 
gram with  some  modiflcatioQ  of  and  elab- 
oration uixm  prognun  authority.  As  the 
bni  progressed  It  gathered  titles  and 
controversy  until  it  was  sent  to  the  Pre6- 
ident  so  winumbered  with  measures  of 
dubious  merit  that  it  was  vetoed,  lliat 
veto  was  sustained  in  the  Senate  by  the 
votes  of  many  Senators  keenly  faiterested 
tn  the  continuation  of  the  Appetaushlan 
program,  but  there  has  never  been  at  any 
time  during  the  development  of  this  bill 
any  indication  that  support  for  the  Appa- 
lachian program  had  diminished.  The 
President  m  his  veto  message  stated  that 
he  supported  the  program  100  percent. 
I  know  that,  while  it  was  with  some 
anxiety  that  I  voted  to  sustain  that  veto, 
it  was  also  with  confidence  that  this 
extraislon  which  comes  to  the  Senate 
today  would  be  placed  in  first  priority. 
I  am  pleased  that  S.  2317  has  come  to 
the  floor  so  quickly  and  without  the  prob- 
lem of  an  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
posal upended  to  it.  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  win  the  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  get  agreement  as  to  what  changes 
have  actually  been  made  in  the  bUl.  In 
the  first  bill,  S.  575,  the  House  added  a 
new  title  I— a  $2  billion  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program. 

S.  575.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  had 
two  titles  extending  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  and  the 
Appalachian  Reglcmal  Development  Act. 
The  bill  authorized  $3.5  billion  for  these 
two  programs. 

As  I  said,  the  House  added  a  new  title 
and  an  additional  $2  billion. 

I  supported  the  veto  of  S.  575,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  and  the  Senate  sustained 
the  veto.  After  the  Senate  vote,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  on  the  majority  side,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxh) 
and  I,  on  the  minority  side,  met  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Representative  Blatnik. 
Representative  Jones  of  Alabama,  and 
Representative  Harsba,  on  the  minority 
side.  We  tried  to  work  out  some  amend- 
ments to  the  vetoed  bill  which  we  hoped 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  House  and  which  we  hoped  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  President.  This  is 
what  was  done. 

An  additional  $250  million  per  fiscal 
year  for  fiscal  years  1072  and  1973  was 
added  to  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
EconcKnlc  Development  Act — grants  for 
public  facilities.  In  addition,  the  eligibil- 
ity criteria  in  section  401(a)(6)  of  the 
act  was  somewhat  expanded.  That  would 
enable  some  of  the  $500  mfillon  added  to 
the  bill  to  be  used  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  public  works. 

We  also  provided  that,  whatever  the 
amount  tu>proprlated  under  the  author- 


ity In  title  I  of  EDA  during  the  2-year 
extension  of  the  program.  ik>  more  than 
35  percent  of  that  sxun  could  be  used 
in  accelerated  public  works.  For  ex- 
ample, if  $800  mmion,  the  full  fis- 
cal year  1972  authorlzaticHi,  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  pid>llc  fadlltiea 
grants — at  least  25  percent  but  no  more 
than  35  percent  of  that  amount  oould 
be  used  for  accelerated  public  works. 
That  would  be  as  I  calculated  it 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Roughly  $250  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  $280  mil- 
lion. So.  that  is  the  most  that  could  be 
used  for  accelerated  public  works.  And 
it  would  tie  less  if  the  full  authorization 
is  not  funded.  In  view  of  the  history 
of  ^^ropriations  for  this  program,  I 
think  it  is  unlikely  that  the  full  $800  mil- 
Uon  will  be  impropriated.  For  example, 
only  this  year  the  Senate  passed  the  im- 
propriations bill  for  this  program  and 
approved  approximately  $106  million  tm 
public  facilities  grants. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
We  brought  that  prcHxieal  before  the 
Senate  PuUic  Works  Committee  and  i4>- 
proved  it.  Every  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  majority  and  minc»ity  sides  of  the 
committe  approved  it.  The  bill  8.  2317 
passed  the  Senate  without  any  question 
on  July  21. 

So.  I  think  that  is  the  pnY>osal  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  taking  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico because  I  am  responding  to  a  Mem- 
ber on  this  side  who  helped  to  sustain 
the  veto,  and  I  think  he  has  a  right 
to  know  about  the  chtuiges  in  this  bllL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  because  I  thought  that  was 
right  and  that  a  better  Job  could  be  done 
on  the  bill.  I  am  very  much  satisfied. 
I  welcome  very  much  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakir)  has  said 
on  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  oth- 
er measure  wtilch  would  be  a  measure 
for  disaster  relief.  I  think  this  Is  the  cor- 
rect way  in  which  to  do  it. 

I  make  the  point  only  because  Sen- 
ators like  myself,  who  are  well  known  to 
be  very  favorable  to  labor,  were  consid- 
ered to  have  cast  an  antilaibor  vote. 

Oiu-  Job  here  is  to  vote  as  we  think 
is  required  in  the  best  puUic  interest, 
and  that  includes  labor  matters.  And 
when  one  can  Justify  what  one  has  done 
in  the  longer  view  of  the  public  interest, 
it  is  important  that  the  record  be  made 
clear  so  that  we  are  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  to  the  dialr- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Mon- 
tota)  ,  and  I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakkr)  .  They  have  all  put 
their  efforts  into  this  matter.  We  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

As  has  been  said,  the  other  bill  which 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Bakxr  for  eco- 
nomic disaster  relief,  8.  2278,  would  go 
more  directly  to  the  problems  of  imem- 
ployment  than  title  I  of  the  vetoed  bill. 
Tile  Baker  proposal  has  been  ammded 
somewhat  but  it  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  yesterday 
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and  will  be  reported  to  the  Soiate  on 
Monday.  

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  h(9e  very 
much  that  the  President  wlU  not  veto  the 
bllL  I  hazard  the  guess  that  If  he  were 
to  do  so.  he  would  not  find  quite  the  same 
receptivity  in  this  Chamber  that  he  did 
before. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place  between  several  Senators  Is  help- 
ful as  we  formalize  S.  2317  and  forward 
that  important  measure  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Utalted  States,  hopefully, 
today. 

I  do  feel  that  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
is  helpful  in  giving  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate — 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
have  worked  closely  on  this  measure — 
the  opportimlty  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  Seiuitor  from  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  Joined  with  87  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  passage,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2,  of 
S.  317.  That  measure  has  now  pasised 
the  Senate  and  has  been  amended  in  the 
House  only  by  the  addition  of  a  carry- 
over amendment.  It  is  exactly  the  meas- 
ure that  we  will  be  voting  on  at  this 
time  and  will  be  sending  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  as  has  been  expressed,  that  the 
President  will  sign  this  legislation.  The 
Appalachian  provisions  are  identical 
with  those  in  S.  575.  Authorizations  for 
the  economic  development  provisions 
are  raised,  and  that  is  clearly  understood. 
However,  in  so  doing  we  have  not  tried 
to  provide  the  answer  for  accelerated 
public  works,  which  was  not  improved  by 
reaswi  of  the  fsdlure  to  override  the 
veto.  We  have  included  in  the  public 
worlcs  and  economic  development  sec- 
tion the  oportunity  to  carry  forward  the 
necessary  construction  of  facilities  in 
approximately  1,100  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  eligible  for  the  type  of  fa- 
cilities which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  supports  so  very  often  in  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  others  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee— in  fact, 
all  of  us — have  now  very  promptly,  and 
yet  with  well-reasoned  consideration,  re- 
ported disaster  relief  legislation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows, 
it  is  stopgap  legislation  to  provide  im- 
mediate relief  to  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  impact  of  unemplojrment  is 
heaviest.  Then,  we  shall  have  another 
Job  to  do.  In  the  fall  or  coming  months 
we  will  give  consideration  and  hopefully 
present  to  this  body  legislation  which  Is 
planned  to  take  care  of  economic  situa- 
tions which  may  arise  in  this  and  allow 
us  to  act,  not  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  but 
to  have  on  the  shelf  the  tools  with  which 
to  work.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  and  floods  we  have  appropri- 
ated money  here  to  take  care  of  human 
needs,  we  must  be  prepared  for  other 
circumstances,  critical  in  nature,  which 
are  caused  not  by  natural  disorders  of 
this  earth  but  by  the  economics  of  this 
country  getting  out  of  control  and  caus- 
ing inflation  or  unemployment  in  the 
country. 

All  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works    appreciate    the    inquiries,    the 


questioning  of  th^  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  especially  commend  all  those  who 
worked  earlier  on  S.  575  and  now  on 
8.  2317. 1  express  the  further  hope,  as  I 
have  many  times,  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  legislation  and  give  us  the  op- 
portimlty to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  com- 
munities in  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  very  much. 
Also,  I  wish  to  thank  very  much  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Tennesse  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  and  all  Members  for  what  I 
know  to  be  a  difficult  and  fine  Job. 

Mr.  COOK.  M^.  President.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  apprcHirlations  bill  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  C(»nmission.  I  beUeve  this  pro- 
gram to  tie  a  unique  venture  in  Federal- 
State  cooperation.  The  success  of  the 
program  has  been  aptly  demonstrated 
both  in  Kentucky  and  other  partldpi^ 
ing  States.  It  has  allowed  the  State  and 
local  units  of  government  to  assume  a 
full  partnership  role  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  bringing  to  bnir  maxi- 
mum leadership  and  resources  on  the 
problems  confronting  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Far  from  creating  a  drain  on  the 
Treasiiry  of  the  United  States,  the  sup- 
plementation feature  of  the  Ijasic  act 
has  been  the  key  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  available,  non-Federal  financial  re- 
sources. Also,  because  the  States  utilize 
the  administrative  capability  of  local  and 
State  people,  the  administraticm  of  the 
program  is  both  efficient  and  economical. 
Unlike  many  agencies  or  commissions,  it 
has  no  field  staff. 

Thus,  the  Appalachian  dollars  appro- 
priated today  will  be  well  spent  tomor- 
row. 

I  urge  its  speedy  adopti<m. 

The  PRTSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  frran  New  Mexico  to  concur  in 
the  House  amendmmt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messe^e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  tmnounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  10090)  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water  and  power  development,  includ- 
ing the  Corps  of  Eiigineers — Civil,  the 
Biu-eau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  An;>alachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Vidley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
Independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  m  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  requested. 


the  Departmait  of  the  Interior,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commissicm,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  E^orgy 
Commission,  and  related  Ind^iendent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxme  30. 1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


HOUBE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10090)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  woTics  for  water  and 
power  development.  Including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  other  power  agencies  of 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraticm 
of  the  bill  (HH.  10061 )  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1972.  aoA  for  otlier  purposes. 
puTiLaaK  or  thk  ixoob 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  legislative  assistant  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) be  permitted  to  have  the  privil^e 
of  the  tkooT  during  ndlcall  vx>tes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUOBUM   CALL 

ytt.  MONTOYA.  ISx.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  cletk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Ihe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  may  recall,  ctmgressional  action 
has  already  been  oomideted  on  the  Office 
of  Education  appropriation  bill  for  1972. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  covers  the 
balance  of  the  authorized  programs — 
and  I  underscore  the  word  "author- 
ized"— ^for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
related  agencies. 

For  the  last  2  years,  oxu*  committee  has 
expressed  its  concern  about  the  i^warent 
downgrading  of  health  as  refiected  by 
the  budget  request. 

This  year  we  were  told  the  administra- 
tion would  propose  a  "national  health 
strategy"  desired  to  overcome  the 
"piecemeal"  approcu;h  to  dealing  with  the 
health  care  crisis.  An  amended  budget 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  to  Imple- 
ment this  "health  strategy." 

The  committee  i^ndauds  the  $67  mil- 
lion initiative  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drug  sibuse.  the  $100  million  increase 
for  cancer  research  and  the  $90  mUUon 
mcrease  proposed  for  health  maz^Mwer. 

But  beyond  these  three  Increaaes.  the 
bixiget  for  health  is  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still, a  step  backward  in  view  of  today's 
inflated  dollar. 

Our  committee  recognizes  that  in- 
creased funding  al(me  Is  not  the  able  an- 
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Bwer  to  providinff  an  adequate  levd  of 
health  for  all  our  people.  But  the  com- 
mittee Is  equally  persuaded  that  the 
budget  request  which  with  few  excep. 
tloQS,  shows  a  year-to-year  dedlne  in 
real  dollars  and  level  of  effcnt,  faUs  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  Ooneequently,  for  the  third 
successlye  year,  our  committee  must  ex- 
press grave  concern  about  the  apparent 
domigrading  of  health  as  reflected  by 
the  budget  request. 

Crippling  cuts  were  recommended  In 
such  maj<»-  health  programs  as  the  re- 
gional medical  program.  Hill-Burton 
medical  facilities  ooostruoUon,  the  pub- 
lic health  service  ho^tltal  system.  azMl 
various  Uomedioail  research  programs. 
Health  probtems  still  beset  the  American 
people  and  this  must  be  recognised  as  a 
serious  threat  to  our  society. 

All  of  us  on  the  committee  are  ndndf  ul 
of  the  importance  of  bedding  down  Fed- 
eral expmdttores  In  an  Inflationary 
period,  but  we  fed  that  we  would  not  be 
f  ulflHing  our  responsibUifeies  wn«  we  not 
to  exercise  Independent  Judgment  in  oon- 
iklering  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  Congress  must  again  reassert  Its 
leadership  in  the  health  field. 

The  House,  in  its  action  on  the  budget 
request,  recognized  this  principle  and 
added  wroodmatdly  $418  million  over 
the  budgiet  estimates  to  take  care  of  what 
they  describe  as  "some  of  the  more  glar- 
ing deficiencies." 

But  some  gaps  still  remained,  and  it 
was  up  to  this  committee  to  treat  these 
remaining  issues,  and  carefully  review 
all  these  programs. 

The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proximately $228  million  that  the  House 
did  not  omsider  because  of  no  author- 
ization at  the  time  they  concluded  hear- 
ings. Most  of  that  is  in  health  manpower, 
as  will  be  found  from  the  charts  I  will 
have  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  Senate  committee  recommenda- 
tions amount  to  approximately  $343  mil- 
liOQ  over  the  House  for  those  programs 
that  the  House  did  consider. 

Although  that  is  a  significant  sum,  it 
should  not  be  termed  "inflationary."  It 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  only  iJtxrat 
one-third  of  the  Senate  Increase  would 
actually  be  expended  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
with  the  remaining  two-thirds  bdng  ex- 
pended in  subeequoit  years.  This  is  not 
extraordinary  but  rather  reflects  the  nec- 
essary time  lag  between  m>pnvriatlons 
and  actual  expenditures,  the  letting  of 
contracts,  the  approval  of  grants  for 
biomedical  research,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  go  into  the  health  field.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  expend- 
iture increases  over  the  budget  request — 
not  the  appitvriatlcn  figures — are  the 
amounts  that  affect  the  anticipated  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  deficit. 

Thus,  the  bill  will  Increase  budget  ex- 
penditures by  about  $125  million  over  the 
House  for  these  programs.  At  a  time  of 
a  trillion  dollar  economy  and  a  plus- 
$200  billion  Federal  budget,  $125  mllllcm 
hardly  seens  too  high  a  price  to  pay  or 
too  large  an  Investment  to  make  in  the 
health  and  well-bdng  of  the  American 
people  when  all  factors  are  ccsisidered. 

Certainly  a  Nation  as  wealthy  as  ours 
can  afford  the  increase  in  this  bill.  In 
fact,  our  ranking  as  13th  in  that  key 


indicator  of  health— Infant  mortality 
rates— strongly  suggests  that  we  are  not 
Investing  enough  in  health.  It  is  the 
belief  <a  this  committee  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Uhited  States,  with  its  great  abun- 
dance, should  have  the  best  health  and 
lowest  Infant  death  rate.  This  committee 
shares  that  expectatl(xi  and  has  recom- 
mended a  bill  that  will  take  us  one  step 
closer  to  that  goal. 

HIGEOJQHTS    Of   THK    BILL 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  key 
increases  over  the  budget  request  recom- 
mended In  the  Senate  bill. 

niere  are  many,  many  Items  in  this 
bill.  I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  about  its 
length,  its  Importance,  and  its  complex- 
ity. We  heard  literally  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses (HI  all  phases  of  the  HEW  oper- 
ations. I  do  not  know  how  many  Hn* 
items  are  in  the  bill,  but  there  are  well 
over  200  or  300,  and  those  are  subdivided 
Into  other  items  and  thousands  of  in- 
dividual projects  within  the  field  of 
health  and  social  rehabilitation.  I  am  go- 
ing to  quickly  review  here — and  it  has 
all  been  put  into  the  Rscoxd — the  key 
Increases  over  the  budget  recommended 
by  the  Senate  btU  for  the  Departmmt 
of  Labor,  and  HEW. 

DXPASTM  KMT  OF  LABOB 

We  reoranmend  $10  million  over  the 
budget  request  and  $11,125,000  over  the 
House  bill.  Ten  million  dollars  is  for  im- 
proving the  safety  and  other  working 
condlttcms  of  workers,  and  $1,125,000  is 
to  restore  the  House  cut  In  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

The  purpose  of  the  increase  of  $10 
million  over  the  budget  request  and  $11 
million  over  the  House  figure  is  to  Imple- 
ment the  bill  that  Congress  pcwsed  some 
time  ago  for  occupational  safety  and 
working  conditions  of  workers  in  our  Na- 
tion. That  bill  brought  several  million 
people  in  the  labor  force  imder  the  safety 
provisions  and  we  need  to  support  that 
program  Into  full  effect.  This  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  separate  labor  safety 
bills  Involved  in  mining,  the  railroad  la- 
bor safety  bill,  the  maritime  safety  bill, 
and  other  acts  covering  definite  occu- 
pations in  the  United  States  as  specified. 

We  come  now  to  the  health  part  of 
the  bill  and  the  social  services  and  re- 
habilitation requests  that  are  Involved 
with  the  health  of  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  we  had  to  consider  the  whole 
social  secxirlty  matter,  but  that  1b  a  fixed 
amount  of  mandatory  expenditures,  that 
we  must  review  every  year.  I  shall 
come  to  that  a  little  later. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health,  we  rec- 
ommend $158  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $77  million  over  the  House  bill. 
That  should  be  broken  down  further  into 
several  important  items. 

Fbr  instance,  for  psychiatric  training, 
the  House  bill  includes  an  Increase  of 
$6,750,000  over  the  budget  to  restore  this 
program  to  the  1971  level,  and  we  con- 
cur in  the  House  action. 

Under  this  section,  also,  there  is  con- 
struction of  community  health  centers. 
These  are  very  Important  to  the  United 
States.  We  Just  do  not  have  enough  of 
them.  We  think  there  should  be  mora 
centers  established — new  ones — because 
they,  according  to  all  the  testimony,  if 
(xie  wiU  read  it,  do  a  great  Job  at  the  local 
leveL 


CONBISXTCROK  OF  COMmmiTT  MXMTAL  KSALTB 


Tfae  budget  requested  no  funds.  The 
House  bill  Includes  $10  million  to  keep 
this  program  alive.  We  concur  In  the 
House  action,  and  has  added  an  addl- 
tbmal  $10  million  for  a  total  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  provide  a  miwitniup  level  to  Mcb 
State  tmder  the  formula  allocation. 

With  regard  to  staffing  of  onmumlty 
mental  health  centers,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  witnesses  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  me,  and  other 
committee  members.  Ihe  great  plea, 
based  on  facts,  was  that  we  were  very, 
very  short  of  staff  In  these  centers,  peo- 
ple who  are  trained  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  people  In  these  community  healtii 
centers.  Even  the  ones  in  existence  an 
largely  understaffed. 

sTAiTiNO  or  coKKmrair  icxirrAL  hxaltb 


The  House  bill  includes  an  increase  of 
$30  million  over  the  budget,  to  fund  all 
approvable  applications  regardless  of 
how  construction  was  funded.  We  con- 
cur in  the  House  action  and  have  added 
$10  million  in  anticipation  of  a  greater 
number  of  approved  applications. 

With  regard  to  mental  health  of  chil- 
dren, I  intend  to  stress  the  importance  of 
this  item  to  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
budget  requested  no  funds  for  "Tltie  IV — 
liCental  Health  of  Children,"  c(»italned 
in  Pid>Uc  Law  91-211.  The  House  bill  in- 
cludes $10  million  over  the  budget  to  Ini- 
tiate this  program,  and  we  strongly  c<m- 
our  in  the  House  action. 

Some  of  us  thought  there  should  be 
even  more,  but  at  least  this  will  get  the 
program  going.  Titie  IV  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  long  enough,  these  needs 
have  been  with  us  even  longer,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  convince  the 
budget  authorities  to  recommend  its 
funding. 

ALCOHOUBM  PBKVKNTION  AMD  CX>NTBOL 

The  budget  contained  no  fimds  for 
formula  grants  to  States.  I^iis  is  where 
a  State  or  local  sirisdlvlsion  of  govern- 
ment— It  might  be  a  county  or  a  city- 
attempts  to  establish  rehabilitatl(m  pro- 
gTEtms  and  centers  for  alcoholics.  There 
is  ample  local  participation  in  many 
cases.  Sometimes  these  centers  are  farms 
that  were  purchased  by  the  county,  or 
a  State  allocates  fimds  to  woiic  on  this 
important  matter.  The  House  bill  in- 
cludes $25  million.  We  not  only  ctmcur 
in  the  House  action,  but  have  added  $55 
million  for  alcc^ollsm  grants.  We  think 
this  is  very  important. 

In  the  field  of  drug  abuse — the  two 
go  together  in  the  line  item  In  this  Mil — 
the  House  bill  includes  the  full  Increase 
of  $67  million  included  in  the  budget 
amendment  submitted  by  the  President 
on  June  21.  We  concur  in  the  House 
action. 

Sixty-seven  million  dollars  will  be 
added  to  the  funds  now  In  the  bill,  and 
this  will  be  provided  for  these  programs 
of  drug  abuse  control.  The  President  has 
been  striving  for  this  program.  He  has 
anjointed  a  new  coordinator.  Dr.  Jaffe, 
a  man  who  is  very  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  in  his  field.  They  are  try- 
ing to  put  together  all  the  programs  in 
the  various  departments,  of  which  then 
are  many,  to  see  if  we  can  coordinate 
this  effort. 
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The  $67  million,  coupled  with  what 
was  already  in  the  bill,  some  of  it  In 
other  areas,  will  add  up  to  $150  million 
for  drug  abuse  and  this  program  should 
prove  to  be  initiated  with  good  promise 
of  success. 

HOSPITAL  IMPBOVUCnrr 

The  bill  Includes  $2  million  over  the 
budget  and  House  bill  for  State  mental 
hospital  staff  tQ^irovement  programs. 

That  is  not  a  very  large  amount,  but 
it  helps  to  aoc(Hnplish  a  great  deal  In 
State  and  local  Institutions  devoted  to 
care  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  HEP  pro- 
gram helps  to  provide  staff  improvnnent 
and  the  better  coordination  of  Sti^ 
mental  health  programs. 

COKFBXHXN8IVB   BKALTH  PLANKTNO  AND 


The  $26,899,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $16,899,000  over  the  House 
UlL  The  House  bill  includes  $16  million 
over  the  original  budget  and  $9  mllUon 
over  the  amended  budget  to  Initiate  a 
concerted  effort  to  control  venereed  dis- 
eases, of  which  the  number  of  cases  Is 
now  rising,  especially  in  the  last  2  yeara, 
at  an  almost  shocking  rate.  So  we  added 
to  that  amount. 

The  committee  concurred  in  the  House 
actiwi  and  has  added  $5  million  to  State 
formula  grants  for  VD  control.  We  also 
added  funds  to  improve  migrant  health 
services,  and  to  increase  the  effort  to 
establish  comprehensive  health  centers, 
especially  in  model  cities  and  in  the  ur- 
bcm  areas. 

Now  we  come  to  a  relatively  new  pro- 
gram, regional  medical  programs.  As  I 
say,  this  is  something  of  a  new  program, 
as  programs  go,  though  it  has  been  In 
effect,  now,  3  or  4  yeara,  after  a  very 
modest  beginning.  It  has  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  enlisted  the  sui>- 
port  of  something  like  180,000  phy^clsms, 
dentists,  nurses,  auxiliaries,  trainees, 
and  all  the  people  Involved  In  the  health 
field,  and  most  of  them  are  volunteer- 
ing their  time  and  efforts.  These  55  or 
so  regional  medical  programs  cover  the 
United  States.  Their  individual  efforts 
are  pcuticularly  helpful  in  the  rural 
areas,  and  our  hearing  record  Is  full  of 
examples. 

This  program  is  Just  coming  to  frui- 
tion, and  some  amazing  results  have 
occurred.  The  States  have  plans,  out 
West  where  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  I  live,  where  there  are  long  dis- 
tances between  population  centers — 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  those  i^aoes— 
several  of  these  programs  are  already 
doing  tremendous  work.  They  are  de- 
voting their  time  and  efforts  to  gfAag  to 
small  communities  where  there  are  no 
facilities  at  all,  and  seeing  what  they 
can  do. 

Even  if,  perhaps,  they  cannot  do  much, 
they  will  see  to  It,  through  their  volun- 
tary efforts,  that  the  patient  or  person 
involved  will  be  brought  to  a  medical 
center.  RMP's  have  also  initiated  emer- 
gency mobile  care  imits.  Some  of  these 
that  treat  coronary  problems  or  heart 
attack  victims  have  saved  hundreds  of 
lives.  The  success  of  those  units  is  truly 
dramatic,  and  they  have  also  gone  into 
prevention  work  in  the  schools  and  the 
small  communities. 


We  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams ever  Inltlatai,  so  we  put  in  $70 
mlllicm  over  the  budget  request  and  $40 
million  over  the  House  bill.  Tlie  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr.  TtmNKT) 
knows  what  I  mean,  for  the  program  has 
been  at  vrork  in  some  of  the  most  remote 
areas  of  California.  Sometimes  we  do 
not  think  of  Calif  omia  as  having  remote 
areas,  but  they  are  there.  The  Senate 
increase  is  to  enable  the  RMP  program 
to  work  in  tandem  with  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  to  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  health  care,  especially  in  the 
area  of  kidney  disease,  and  the  early  de- 
tection and  prevention  of  respiratory 
diseases  in  chUdrm. 

We  had  a  lot  of  exciting  and  interest- 
ing testimony  in  the  field  of  what  they 
are  doing  in  kidney  diseases.  They  are 
making  some  progress  in  transplants. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
have  always  beoi  rather  frustrated  about 
the  fact  that  when  kidney  machines  are 
needed,  there  are  never  enough  to  go 
around  and,  of  course,  the  costs  are  pro- 
hibitive. This  program  will  help  that. 

We  had  some  testimony  that  kidney 
transplants  are  now  working  in  about 
6  out  of  10  cases  or  7  out  of  10.  But  when 
they  do  not  work,  the  patient  has  to  fall 
back  on  these  expensive  machines,  and 
we  want  to  see,  under  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs,  these  machines  made  more 
available  smd  pers<xuiel  trained  to  oper- 
ate them.  Some  of  this  effort  should  also 
go  toward  development  of  new  types  of 
machines  or  techniques  that  could  re- 
duce these  astr(HiomicaI  costs  that  are 
so  prohibitive. 

So  we  are  pleased  with  this  item.  We 
feel  the  money  will  not  only  be  well  spent, 
but  will  be  spent  for  one  of  the  finest 
programs  in  health  that  we  have  ever 
supported.  RMP  is  not  without  its  share 
of  mistakes,  and  our  report  makes  ref- 
erence to  some,  but  RMP  has  achieved 
more  in  a  short  time  than  most  of  us 
who  helped  to  initiate  this  program  ever 
dreamed  could  be  accomplished. 

DISKASE   CONTKOL 

The  $8,415,000  over  the  budget  request 
and  $5,415,000  over  the  House  bill.  The 
original  budget  contained  no  funds  to 
caary  out  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Polson- 
ing  Prevention  Act.  Finally  a  budget 
amendment  of  $2  million  was  submitted 
on  June  16.  The  House  bill  made  that  $5 
million,  and  we  added  $2,500,0100  for  a 
total  ci  $7,500,000  for  iau>lementati(m  of 
the  act. 

I  understand  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment or  amendments  offered  by  Sena- 
tore  from  the  floor  to  increase  that  figiire. 
We  did  not  have  all  the  figures  we  need- 
ed to  arrive  at  this  amount,  twit  we  did 
suggest  that  many  things  can  be  done  at 
the  local  level  to  avert  the  tragedy  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning,  partioilarly 
at  cllnicsd  centera,  where  they  can  diag- 
nose this  problem  very  quickly.  We  know 
how  to  prevent  it,  and  we  are  strongly 
urging  that  the  cities  where  this  condi- 
tion is  most  prevalent,  where  the  prob- 
lem is  greater  than,  perhaps,  in  some  of 
the  rural  areas,  pass  stricter  bulkUng 
codes — that  does  not  cost  any  money — 
and  prohibit  the  use  of  lead-^Mse  pi^t 
In  the  remodeling  of  a  tenement  area  or 
other  housing.  We  are  doing  it  in  au- 
tomobiles, or  trying  to,  and  they  can  do 


it  by  the  simjde  procedure  of  enacting 
some  tough  building  codes  and  thai  en- 
forolngthem. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  going  to  hrip 
out  here  with  the  necessary  research,  and 
provide,  we  hope,  the  cities  and  the  States 
with  matching  grants.  It  is  mainly  chil- 
dren and  young  people  who  become 
poisoned  in  this  manner  and  the  tragedy 
\B  that  It  could  all  be  prevented. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  the  committee 
can  go.  We  may  provide  a  littie  mom 
money  In  this  field,  but  we,  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  cannot  go  around  and  re- 
modd  every  structure  In  the  United 
States  that  someone,  yean  ago,  put  lead 
(taint  on.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do 
that.  But  we  can  certainly  stop  it  in  the 
future,  because  every  time  thi^^  remodel 
or  build  anew,  they  have  got  to  get  a 
building  permit.  We  need  some  tough 
local  ordinances,  and  State  laws  if  nec- 
essary, so  that  they  cannot  get  the  per- 
mit without  agreeing  not  to  use  these 
types  of  paint. 

Our  recommendation  also  restores  the 
cut  in  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Cen- 
ter and  provides  additional  funds  f <»*  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  and  a  hu- 
man ecology  center. 

lODKAL  FACILiriXS  CONBTKUCnOW 

Now,  this  is  more  than  a  serious  prob- 
lem. We  are  short,  conservatively,  50,000 
doctora  in  the  United  States,  62,000  or 
perhaps  70.000  dentists,  and  150,000 
nurses.  A  pfui;  of  the  reason  for  these 
shortages  is  that  the  medical  schools, 
the  schools  of  nursing,  the  dental  schools 
and  all  the  health  professions  are  in 
financial  trouble.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  fulfill  the  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  way  they  want  to,  because 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  to  handle  enough 
new  students. 

We  had  a  goal,  2  yeara  ago,  in  this  bill, 
that  we  at  least  try  to  enroll  in  the  exist- 
ing medical  schools  1,500  new  students 
in  the  freshman  year.  We  fell  far  short 
of  the  goal;  we  got  about  546.  A  lot  of 
the  shortage  is  because  they  caimot  get 
In;  there  are  more  applicants  than  there 
is  space  available  for  them.  This  was  a 
very  serious  problem  with  us,  and  we  siig- 
gested  $142,827,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $15  million  over  the  House  bill, 
for  medical  facilities  construction.  The 
budget  included  no  funds  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  hospitals  and  pidslic 
health  centera,  long-term  care  facilities, 
or  modernization.  The  House  bill  Includes 
an  Increase  of  $87,200,000,  the  same  as 
the  comparable  1971  appropriation  for 
these  activities.  Our  committee  concurs 
in  the  House  action. 

Only  a  portkm  <^  these  funds  would 
help,  directiy,  the  health  professions 
schools.  But  some  of  us  still  think  we 
have  to  do  more  in  this  field  and  that 
we  have  to  have  some  help  from  the 
budget  and  the  people  downtown  in 
order  to  encourage  these  medical  schools 
and  the  other  places  to  be  able  to  try  to 
meet  at  least  a  psirt  of  our  need. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  oommittee 
recommendation  includes  $40,637,000 
over  the  budget  to  fimd  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Ocdumbla  Medical 
Facilities  Act.  These  are  hospitals  in  the 
area  which  are  not  eligible  under  the 
regular  Hill-Burton  grant  formulas.  The 
committee  has  also  Included  $15  million 
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to  oocnplet*  an  experimental  hospital, 
here  at  Oeorgetown  University  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PuUlo  Health  Servloe  bospltals  are 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  put  in  $26  milUoQ  over  ttie  budget 
reqxMst  and  $10,982,000  over  the  House 
bill.  The  budget  request  included  no 
funds  to  cvenAe  the  PH8  bospitala  after 
June  80,  1971.  The  hosi^tals  are  now 
open  by  virtue  ot  spedal  language  in  the 
continuing  resoluttoo,  wbldi  we  paaaed 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  oonwntfctee  recom- 
mends an  increase  ot  $19.5  rniUicm  oiver 
the  budget  request  and  $5.5  mlUkxi 
over  the  House  bill  to  operate  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  remainder  at  Hm  year  and 
an  additional  amount  of  $5,500,000  for 
much  needed  minor  repairs  at  the  hos- 
pitals as  w^  as  to  exiMJUl  the  iffogram 
of  training  of  paramedical  personnd  at 
the  hospitals.  Some  of  these  people,  as 
wdl  as  the  FH8  hovdtala,  might  be  used 
very  effectively  to  implement  the  drug 
control  program. 

MIH  ICXDICAI.  UflBASCR 

Ttoia  includes  all  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  I  could  name  them,  but 
they  will  be  in  the  record.  This  is  all 
resear^  mcmey  for  grants  and  contracts 
as  It  pertains  to  biomedical  research — 
and  the  training  of  peoide  who  can 
handle  researdi  in  all  these  different 
fields.  We  were  $247,305,000  over  the 
budget  request  and  $159,424,000  over  the 
House  bill.  The  House  bill  i4>proved  the 
Increases  in  the  budget  request  and 
addad  $$7,8ai.000  to  bring  up  to  the  1971 
program  level  all  research  and  training 
KTKoX  and  ooctract  programs  that  were 
cut  bdow  that  levti  in  the  budget  Our 
committee  concurs  in  the  House  action 
and  has  included  an  addiUonal  $159,424.- 
000  for  selected  research  initiatives  in 
many  areas  that  are  detailed  in  our  re- 
port. 

Tb  cite  Just  two: 

Total  funds  available  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  for  fiscal  year  1972 
amount  to  $35$  million,  an  Increase  of 
$12$  million  over  1971  and  double  the 
amount  available  in  1070.  This  repre- 
sents the  most  spectacular  funding  in- 
crease of  all  the  Institutes. 

In  reoognttUm  that  heart  disease  is  the 
Nation's  No.  1  killer,  we  recommended 
$252  miniOQ  for  the  National  Heart  and 
Long  mstitate,  an  increase  of  $61  million 
over  1971. 

Mxa  nrnjoTti  mawfow^ 

lUs  b  $42,576,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest for  authorized  programs  and  $211,- 
306.000  over  the  House  bOl.  The  House 
bin  did  not  consider  any  ot  the  items 
under  this  heading  because  at  that  time 
action  had  not  been  completed  on  the 
authorizing  legislation.  In  recognition  of 
the  recent  extension  on  the  health  man- 
power student  assistance  authorization, 
t2ie  committee  has  included  $211,306,000 
for  the  authorized  health  manpower  pn^- 
grams,  whi^  are  primarily  student  as- 
sistanee.  This  is  the  mhiimum  we  need. 

The  increase  we  provided  here  in  health 
manpower  eould  assist  over  ISJiOO  more 
•todents  of  nursing,  veterinarr  medicine, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  and  medldne  meet  the 
ooets  of  their  education  and  training. 
Knactment  of  these  »*<vww^nfv1<ttVynff 


would  alao  fvpanrt  the  training  programs 
in  allied  health  and  PubUc  Health,  which 
are  so  important  In  meeting  our  health 
manpower  needs. 

OTHXB   MUl 

Other  NIH  programs  in  general,  would 
receive  $4,956,000  over  the  budget  reqiiest 
and  $4,156,000  over  the  House  bill.  The 
malor  increases  are  for  the  operations 
of  the  National  Library  of  Ifedldne.  the 
equipment  for  the  Dental  HeaHth  Center, 
and  NIH  overall  program  direction. 

At  the  end  of  my  introductory  remarks 
I  will  add  more  detailed  comments  about 
these  and  oUier  health  programs  in  this 
bUL 

SOCIAL   AKV   KKHABimrATION   SSSVICX 

This  is  a  very  complex  and,  I  must  say, 
confusing  portion  of  our  health  effort  in 
HEW.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  we  are 
criticizing  in  any  way  the  work  they  are 
dotog,  but  it  is  pretty  difllouBt  at  times 
not  to  find  what  we  think  is  some  over- 
lapping and  duplication. 

The  Department  keeps  telling  us  they 
are  looking  at  that  day  to  day,  week  to 
weelc  and  are  trying  to  coordinate  these 
efforts;  but  we  feel  there  must  be  some 
du^lcation.  That  is  not  necessarily  bad 
in  ajl  cases.  People  in  need  must  be 
helped.  But  we  are  trying  to  get  as  much 
as  we  can  for  the  dollar  we  appropriate, 
and  I  think  some  of  these  programs  have 
not  been  too  efficient  or  as  efficient  as 
they  could  be.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
all  become  more  efDcient.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  be  niggardly  so  far  as  finances 
are  concerned  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  participation  in  this  very  impor- 
tant part  of  American  society.  So  we 
put  in  $94,041,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $9,136,000  over  the  House  bin. 

RKHABIUTATIOI*   8MtVlUM  AMD   rACXUTTCS 

The  committee  recommends  $688,836,- 
000.  $65,551,000  over  the  budget  request 
but  $18,286,000  below  the  House  bill.  We 
shifted  aroxmd  the  priorities,  as  it  were, 
because  our  increase  over  the  budget  is 
primarily  for  basic  State  grants  where 
funds  go  to  the  States  and  help  tiiem 
handle  the  program  and  case  load  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  services.  This  is 
mainly  services  and  manpower,  when  we 
get  down  to  It.  It  does  not  involve  bricks, 
mortar,  and  equipment.  We  hope  it  is  get- 
ting out  to  the  pet^e  involved,  who  need 
this  help. 

We  also  increased  the  formula  grants 
to  States  for  programs  under  devdop- 
mental  disabilities — that  is  an  Increase  of 
$10.5  million,  almost  100  percent  gr«EKter 
than  for  1071,  and  we  added  $5  million 
for  the  university  affiliated  facilities 
which  c<mtribute  significantly  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Act. 

■PBCtAL  nOiSAlCS  fOI  THX  AODfO 

The  House  biU  includes  $33,700,000  for 
these  programs,  which  dovetail  into  four 
or  five  others  in  the  bill,  and  that  was  the 
same  as  the  amended  budget  request.  It 
Includes  programs  such  as  faster  grand- 
parents, retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
grams, and  we  added  $10,500,000  to  the 
bHl  for  the  community  programs  for  the 
aging  and  the  foster  grandparents  im>- 
gram. 

TOOTH  DnVLOnCBirr  and  DCLOiatJXNCT 
FftEf  EM  ITON 

The  House  bill  did  not  consider  this 
item  because  action  had  not  been  com- 


pleted on  the  authorizing  legislattan. 
Our  committee  reoomrnends  $15,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $5  million  over  the  budget 
request,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  which  was  extended  throu^  fis- 
cal year  1972  by  enactment  of  Putdlc 
Law  92-31. 

■■HAWT.rrATIOW  AND  SOCIAL  WOUE  KSSKAXCH 
AMDTBAZKIiro 

The  House  bill  added  $30,013,300  which 
almost  restores  this  program  to  the  1971 
level.  We  concur  in  the  House  action  and 
added  $977,000  to  completely  restore  the 
budget  cut  in  the  research  area. 

For  all  other  SRS  activities  we  recom- 
mended the  same  as  the  budget  estimate 
and  $4,855,000  over  the  House  bUl.  The 
amount  includes  restoration  of  House 
cuts  in  areas  such  as  child  development 
research  and  demonstrations,  SRS  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  and  selected  small 
items  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 

I  must  say.  in  all  fairness,  that  the 
House  has  a  bill  that  is  almost  compara- 
ble to  ours,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  not  have  too  much  trouble  in  con- 
ference. The  House  has  what  I  would 
say  is  a  good  bUl  in  these  fields. 

The  administration  has  suggested,  and 
I  think  with  legitimate  reason,  that  we 
place  a  limitation  on  the  UlfiW  grants  to 
the  States  and  other  divisions  of  gov- 
ernment under  welfare  for  ttie  FMeral 
contribution,  toward  the  costs  of  services, 
service  and  administrative  personnel. 
lASt  year  th^  suggested  110  percent. 
That  would  mean  that  no  State  could 
"up"  their  personnel  and  services  in  ad- 
ministration of  welfare  programs  by 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  prevloTis 
year.  The  administration  was  trying  to 
hold  down  these  soaring  costs. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  if  we  can  limit 
some  of  that,  or  apply  Paridnson's  law 
occasionally,  we  might  have  more  money 
to  get  down  to  the  pec^le  where  we  really 
want  it  to  go.  There  is  mixed  opinion 
about  this.  I  guess  every  Senator  has 
heard  from  his  Oovemor — ^I  know  that 
I  have — that  we  should  not  have  this  in 
the  bill:  but  the  fuU  cc»nmlttee  did  put 
in  the  limitation,  at  115  percent  rather 
than  110  percent.  I  suspect  that  there 
will  be  amendments  from  the  floor  to 
knock  this  out.  We  win  have  a  roUcaU 
vote  (m  it.  But  I  want  to  say.  here  and 
now.  that  I  think  there  has  got  to  be 
some  curbing  of  this  almost  fantastic 
enlargement  of  administrative  personnd 
staffs,  pereentagefwiae.  The  blU  is  bigger. 
TTie  need  is  bigger.  The  money  is  bigger. 
The  programs  are  bigger.  I  understand 
aU  that,  and  maybe  this  is  not  the  way 
to  go  about  it,  but  we  have  got  to  get 
some  handle  on  these  costs. 

Mr.  COTTTON.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield,  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  that  point,  I  would 
express  the  hope,  as  I  believe  the  distin- 
gui^ed  Senator  from  CaHfomia  (Mr. 
Craitston)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tmnfrv)  win 
be  offering  amendments  to  strike  this 
out,  that  they  would  offer  the  amend- 
ments early  in  consideration  of  the  bill, 
perhaps  as  soon  as  the  opening  state- 
ments are  concluded,  for  this  reason: 
Whether  it  is  stricken  out,  it  wUl  affect 
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somewhat,  so  far  as  I  am  eoncemed.  the 
chances  of  taking  to  confR'ence  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  biU.  If  we  lose  this  limita- 
tion, or  some  limitation,  we  may  be  more 
likely  to  run  into  a  veto.  TO  say  it  col- 
loquially, we  could  get  away  with  It  by 
not  being  quite  so  gaierous. 

I  would  also  serve  notice  that  It  is  my 
intention,  at  some  point  in  debate,  to 
offer  a  sutKtitute  of  120  percent  rather 
than  the  115  percent  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  This  is  published  in 
the  hearings  as  to  the  number  of  States 
affected.  Last  year,  we  amended  the  110 
perc^it,  to  115  percent  Although  some 
States  are  not  affeoted.  they  are  incicas- 
ing  their  administrative  employment  and 
services.  In  some  States  these  costs  have 
gone  up  20  or  30  percent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  too  critical,  be- 
cause these  programs  are  bigger  and 
larger,  and  there  is  more  responsiUllty 
attached  to  them,  but  when  we  look  at 
the  employment  figures  they  are  some- 
what startling,  as  to  the  percentages  of 
staffing  and  the  administrative  ex- 
penses in  the  total  wdfore  program. 

Ill*  FnKXMT  UKRATIOM 

The  budget  included  proposed  blU  lan- 
guage to  limit  the  amount  of  funds  that 
could  be  granted  to  a  State  in  1072  for 
"services,  staff  training,  and  administra- 
tive expmses"  in  connection  with  the 
pubUc  assistance  program  to  110  percent 
of  the  amount  granted  in  1971.  The 
House  folU  does  not  include  any  part  of 
this  language  in  the  biU.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  included  a 
modifl^  provision  with  the  percentage 
limitation  set  at  115  percent  rather  than 
the  110  percent  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  simmiary,  the  recommendations  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  this  appropriation  biU 
total  $21,032,725,000,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
050.821,000  over  last  year  and  $571,478,- 
000  over  the  House  biU.  That  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  program.  If  we  were  to  in- 
clude the  trust  funds  Involved,  the  HEW 
bill  would  be  close  to  $79  billion.  That  is 
startling,  is  it  not,  Mr.  President?  Yet, 
in  aU  fairness,  when  we  look  at  our  pri- 
orities, it  is  not  so  startling.  It  is  the 
thing  we  want  to  do  most  of  all.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  our  effort  to  reestab- 
lish what  we  think  are  the  better  priori- 
ties for  our  country  and  the  use  of  our 
money:  but  with  the  trust  funds,  and 
with  the  social  security  which  is  involved, 
it  win  be  close  to  $79  bUlion. 

We  have  done  what  we  think  is  best 
by  congressional  action  to  raise  social 
security  benefits,  and  improve  welfare. 
An  this  has  happened  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years.  I  think  it  is  a  good  reestablishment 
of  this  Nation's  priorities.  In  a  trilUon 
dollar  gross  national  product,  this  coun- 
try can  weU  afford  $79  bini<»  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  peoi^e. 

Subtracting  the  m)proximately  $238 
million  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions that  the  House  did  not  consider 
from  this  increase  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  budget  estimate  or  the  lack  of  an 
authorizatkm  whn  they  considered  the 
bUl— the  Senate  committee's  iwcmmen- 
dations  amount  to  approximately  $343 


million  over  the  House  for  those  pro- 
grams that  the  House  did  consider.  And 
this  $343  million  increase  should  result 
in  considerably  less  than  $150  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972  expenditures.  I  say  this 
in  anticipation  of  that  term  "inflationary 
measiures."  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  ex- 
penditures, some  of  this  is  for  a  con- 
tract that  goes  on  beyond  the  fiscal  year. 
So  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in- 
flationary, as  the  President  has  twice 
suggested,  about  this  HEW  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  believes 
wholeheartedly  in  these  recommenda- 
tions. They  are  soimd  recommendations, 
and  they  are  reasonable.  We  can  defend 
them  in  conference.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee Is  hopeful  that  additional  amend- 
ments with  one  or  two  exceptions  which 
we  have  discussed  here — ^wlU  not  be 
loaded  upon  this  bill,  making  this  bill 
seem  unreasonable  in  size— difficult  to 
get  through  conference  and  difficult  to 
acquire  a  presidential  slgnatiue. 

Another  item,  if  we  consider  that  we 
would  be  imder  the  budget  request,  is  a 
separate  item  that  has  to  be  discussed 
separately.  The  President  sent  to  the 
committee  a  $1  biUion  request  in  the 
budget  to  implement  what  they  can  the 
Employees  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
which  the  Senate  passed. 

The  President  vetoed  the  accelerated 
public  works  biU,  and  he  said  that  was 
not  the  way  to  get  at  imemployment.  I 
disagreed  with  him,  but  he  sought  to  say 
in  some  way — and  I  think  he  meant  to 
say — that  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  would  be  a  substitute.  This  is  the 
act  which  allows  sid>divlslons  of  Govern- 
ment to  hire  more  people  to  do  pubUc 
work.  The  Senate  passed  it  by  a  strong 
vote;  he  signed  it  smd  then  sent  up  a  $1 
bilUon  request  for  funding. 

In  that  bin  we  authorized  $1  billion. 

The  request  came  quite  late  for  us.  and 
too  late  for  the  House  to  consider  it  at 
aU. 

The  House,  after  they  passed  this  bUI 
on  Tuesday  last,  did  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  $1  biUion  request,  and  we  had  a  short 
hesulng  in  our  committee  Just  prior  to 
marking  up  the  biU  in  the  fuU  committee. 
But  obviously  there  was  not  enoiigh  time 
to  flnd  out  more  about  It.  what  it  intend- 
ed to  do,  and  what  the  plans  were,  what 
the  guidelines  were  going  to  be.  Some 
people  throughout  the  country  are  al- 
ready dividing  up  the  Jobs,  and,  they  have 
not  got  the  mtmey  yet.  They  are  mairing 
big  statements  in  the  paper  about  how 
many  people  are  Involved. 

I  think  it  Is  probably  a  good  program. 
It  can  be  used  for  aU  kinds  of  things,  but 
the  administration  Instst  it  is  going  to  be 
temporary.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
$1  blUion  being  poured  into  our  economy. 
It  would  mean  a  great  deal  out  in  my 
country  where  we  are  having  some  seri- 
ous unemployment  problems.  I  was  hop- 
ing we  would  have  the  accelerated  pub- 
Uc works  bUl,  too.  In  this  last  bUl  here, 
the  Appalachian  biU,  we  do  have  some 
money  for  £I>A,  which  Is  primarily  also 
pubUc  works.  We  are  hcqaeful  we  wiU  get 
more  of  that. 

As  I  say,  these  are  important  programs, 
and  the  committee  did  recommend  that 
we  take  this  matter  up  the  first  of  the 
week,  hopefully  lionday  or  Tuesday.  Tlie 


House  has  also  recommended  that  they 
do  the  same  thing.  It  would  be  a  setiarate 
Iton,  a  special  resolution.  It  should  not 
take  too  long. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  WUl  the  Senatot 
yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Tee,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  morning  I  talked  to  the  House  side. 
A  resolution  wiU  come  up  Monday,  and 
they  wiU  have  hearings  ^^4Hv1ay  and 
Tuesday,  so  that  Congress  can  act  be- 
fore the  hoUday. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  wiU  do  everything 
I  can  to  see  that  that  blU  is  oiacted. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  discuss  the 
actual  amount — I  understand  that — but 
it  win  be  enacted  into  law  before  we  leave 
on  any  recess. 

The  White  House,  of  course,  Is  very 
anxious  to  get  the  biU  implemented  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  not  stress,  Mr. 
President  that  an  of  thaw  programs, 
and  there  are  many,  are  all  worth  while, 
and  their  objectives  are  good,  and  they 
are  important  to  our  Nation  and  to 
every  citizen  and  every  family.  They  are 
important  to  the  weU-beIng  of  our 
society. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  could  be  here  until  tomorrow  night 
Just  explaining  some  of  them,  or  discuss- 
ing some  of  them,  or  Justifying  scnne  of 
them. 

They  assist  those  who  are  unable  to  as- 
sist themselves,  especially  the  young  and 
the  aged.  They  wiU  help  buUd  much 
needed  medical  faculties.  We  hope  they 
WiU  reduce  tmemploymmt.  We  are  em- 
ploying a  lot  of  people  in  HEW.  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate WiU  beUeve  what  I  say,  but  this  is 
true.  We  had  an  awful  time  getting  it 
out  of  the  Department  but  we  finally 
did.  We  asked  them  the  simple  question. 
We  said.  "How  many  people  do  we  have 
on  the  payroU?  Directly  or  indirectly  be- 
cause sometimes  there  Is  a  case  where 
the  State  pays  half  and  we  pay  half." 
They  finally  came  up  with  the  figure  of 
860.000.  That  Is  made  up  of  750,000  that 
are  non-Federal  employees  and  110,000 
that  are  Federal  employees. 

Part  of  that,  of  course.  Is  the  social 
security  cfllces,  too,  which  are  scattered 
pretty  near  in  every  ooimty.  But  860,000 
is  the  figure.  Then  we  know  the  Post 
Office  employs  about  700.000.  We  ought 
to  make  some  dent  in  the  unemployment, 
putting  the  two  of  them  together.  Just 
these  two  Departments  of  Oovemment. 
It  makes  us  wander,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  dse  we  are  going  to  achieve  aU  the 
objectives  of  the  programs  involved. 

Let  us  Just  take  the  dental  field.  This 
appropriation  wUl  help  the  yoimg  and 
the  aged.  Over  50  percent  of  aU  chUdren 
in  the  United  States  under  16  years  of 
age  have  never  been  to  a  dentist.  What 
costs  win  that  involve  In  future  years? 
It  WiU  Involve  tremendous  costs.  Just 
think  of  what  this  could  do  for  these 
young  people  in  saving  them  the  cost,  so 
that  they  coTild  Uve  a  longer  time  with 
better  teeth.  Over  SO  percent  of  aU  chU- 
dren su«  involved. 

It  win  help  train,  we  hope,  cotmtiess 
men  and  women  who  are  not  available 
today  to  help  deUver  adequate  health 
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care  to  the  people.  This  bill  will  help 
to  bring  about  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems of  our  Nation.  Above  all,  we  h(^)e 
they  will  help  to  solve  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  diseases  and  sicknesses  that 
plague  aD  mankind. 

In  response  to  encouragement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Loiiisiana,  we 
have  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  has  been  our 
experience  in  the  past.  We  have  actually 
spent  over  3  solid  months  on  this  bill. 
and  the  Senator  ttixa  New  Hampshire 
•nd  I  will  be  glad  when  it  is  over  with 
this  year.  It  is  not  that  we  did  not  think 
that  we  were  doing  the  right  sort  of 
thing.  It  makes  one  feel  good  to  be  able 
to  do  this  and  participate  in  it.  but  it 
has  taken  a  long  time.  We  have  brought 
it  to  the  floor  at  an  earlier  date  than 
usual,  and  we  are  anxious  to  move  for- 
ward in  conference  and  get  the  bill  to 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  funds  included  in  the  bill,  togetho- 
with  the  State  and  local  matching  con- 
tributions, can  enable  this  Nation  to 
take  strong  strides  toward  a  better  and 
healthier  America. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  sincerdy  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  its  passage. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

li«r.  MAONX7SON.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to  propose  an- 
other request.  Because  of  debate  limita- 
tions on  this  bill  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  more  time.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
number  of  comments  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  in  particular  the  health  pro- 
grams that  they  administer. 

within  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  the  Health  Sery- 
loes  and  Mental  Health  Admlnistmtion— 
HSMHA— takes  in  many  of  those  ac- 
tlTtties  that  are  directly  involved  in  pro- 
viding health  services.  We  «aTn<TvH 
with  particular  care  the  budget  requests 
for  programs  that  make  up  HSMHA  and 
the  progress  being  made  by  this  rela- 
tively new  agency  in  improving  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care. 

On  the  whole  we  were  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  advances  HSMHA  has 
made  duilng  its  third  year  in  utilizing 
their  many  and  diverse  authorities  to- 
ward the  accomplisfament  of  Uiis  com- 
mon mission.  In  a  number  of  fimctlons, 
our  committee  was  convinced  that  the 
budget  requests  were  Inadequate,  and 
that  underfunding  of  health  programs 
would  undermine  objectives  and  goals 
that  could  easily  be  obtained,  and  the 
foOowing  comments  are  applicable  to 
this  entire  budget. 

After  a  careful  program-by-program 
review,  our  conmiittee  perceived  two 
principal  proMems  in  considering  this 
bilL  The  first  was  recognised  by  the  com- 
mittee in  considering  last  year's  budget 
and  has  become  a  trend — ^the  underfund- 
ing of  important  health  programs.  Three 
examples  are:  First,  community  mental 
health  centers  which  hold  great  promise, 
particularly  as  they  turn  to  treatment  of 
luoh  crucial  problems  as  alcohoUam, 
and  mental  disorders  of  childhood:  sec- 
ond, biomedical  research,  and  the  train- 
ing of  young  research  scientists,  activi- 


ties where  the  investment  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  handamnely  re- 
paid in  important  new  discoveries:  third, 
the  regional  medical  program  which  is 
serving  to  Improve  the  health  of  our 
citizens  l^  bringing  to  the  bedside  the 
latest  developments  in  meiMcal  research. 
We  all  recognize  that  full  funding  of 
all  health  authorizations  this  year  is 
not  possible  and  may  not  be  desirable, 
but  view  with  alarm  the  ever-widening 
gap  between  the  amounts  authorized 
and  amounts  requested  in  the  budget. 

The  second  problem  Involves  the  orga- 
nization and  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW.  Which  is  a  more  serious 
problem  that  cannot  be  solved  by  simple 
allocation  of  more  funds.  Despite  the 
administration  claim  ttiat  it  has  an  "In- 
terlocking strategy"  In  seeking  creative 
solutions  to  the  health  problems  of  the 
1970's.  the  Department  has  yet  to  come 
forth  with  a  convincing  comprehensive 
long  range  plan  for  solving  the  Nation's 
critical  shortage  of  health  manpower. 

For  example,  we  are  still  concerned 
about  the  slowness  in  utilizing  dis- 
charged military  corpemen  for  work  in 
dvillan  life.  Another  example  is  the  con- 
tinuing confusion  in  the  Department 
about  the  organizational  focus  for  health 
manpower  activities.  We  believe  there  Is 
a  weak  link  in  the  Departm«it's  overall 
policy  for  the  training  and  utilization  of 
allied  health  pemnnd  to  assume  tasks 
traditionally  performed  by  i^iyslclans. 
DemonstratioDs  of  new  types  of  health 
manpower,  that  is,  Medex  physician's  as- 
sistant program  are  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Development,  "nie  weak  link 
exists  in  getting  successful  demonstra- 
tions into  widespread  practice. 

Our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  pro- 
crastlnatian  in  efforts  to  rapidly  expand 
our  supply  of  health  workers.  Profes- 
sional schools  must  increase  their  out- 
put, and  the  present  supply  of  health 
professionals  must  be  used  in  a  more  in- 
novative fashion.  Last  year  we  urged 
that  a  variety  of  demonstrations  in  cre- 
ative utlllzatlcn  of  health  manpower  be 
launched  immediately  to  assess  which 
best  fit  into  the  American  health  scene. 
The  committee  provided  additional  funds 
to  the  regional  medical  program  for  this 
specific  purpose.  Again  this  year,  we  urge 
that  the  regional  medical  program  and 
the  NTH  health  manpower  program  take 
the  lead  In  assuring  that  such  successful 
projects  as  Medex  are  r^Ucated  <xi  a 
wideyread  scale  throughout  the  health 
system. 

For  aewral  years,  we  have  offered  the 
(Vlnion  that  programs  in  prevention  of 
illness  and  Injury  have  not  received  suffi- 
cient emphasis  l^  the  Department.  In  its 
more  traditional  roles,  the  medical  pro- 
fession saves  relatively  few  lives  at  rela- 
tively high  coat  If  significant  impact  tax 
such  mass  kiUers  as  lung  cancer.  oni^Aiy- 
sema.  heart  disease,  and  injuries  is  to  be 
made,  we  must  look  more  to  research 
into  the  basic  causes  of  such  disease  as 
well  as  modification  of  social  and  en- 
vironmental factors.  Our  ability  to  de- 
velop a  cancer  vaccine,  or  to  change 
present  patterns  ot  cigarette  smoking, 
mvlronmental  pollution,  overeating, 
dental  decay,  and  faulty  product  design 


holds  greater  potential  for  saving  lives 
and  prevention  of  suffering  than  mas- 
sive new  Investments  in  hospitals  and 
doctors. 

Our  approach  toward  preventive  medi- 
cine is  both  humanitarian  and  prag- 
matic. The  occurrence  of  preventable 
diseases  and  accidents  are  tragedies 
which  we  cannot  tolerate.  They  repre- 
sent the  needless  waste  of  resources,  hu- 
man and  economic,  in  that  they  cause  a 
demand  for  remedial  and  rehabilitative 
health  services  that  could  be  reduced. 

In  this  respect,  we  recognize  that  pre- 
venting premature  deaths,  illness  and  In- 
Jury  is.  in  concept,  a  major  part  of  the 
administration's  "health  strategy."  How- 
ever, in  practice,  the  budget  pr(HX)6al 
falls  to  deal  effectively  with  such  pro- 
grams as  alcoholism,  health  research 
other  than  cancer  research,  communica- 
ble diseases,  and  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning in  children. 

My  review  of  specific  programs  in 
health  and  HSMHA  must  start  with 
mental  health  where  our  recommenda- 
tion would  provide  an  increase  of  $108.7 
million  over  budget  estimates,  $27  mil- 
lion more  than  the  House  allowance,  and 
almost  $220  million  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated in  1971.  __ 

Our  committee  heard  extensive  testi- 
mony regarding  the  remarkable  advances 
that  have  occurred  in  the  mental  health 
field  over  the  past  several  years.  The  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  patients  con- 
fined to  mental  hoQ>itals  demonstrates 
quite  vividly  the  effectiveness  of  having  a 
total  approach  to  the  problems  of  mental 
health  and  illness.  Thrae  patients  now 
number  339,000— nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  fewer  than  in  1955.  The  results 
are  significant;  however,  these  efforts 
must  be  built  on  if  we  expect  to  main- 
tain a  program  of  national  effort.  Any 
curtailment  of  this  effort  could  serioiisly 
endanger  the  tremendous  advances 
which  have  evolved  through  the  use  of 
this  total  approach  toward  Improving  the 
mental  health  of  the  Nation  and  toward 
preventing  mental  illness  among  its  citi- 
zens. These  changes  are  the  hallmarks  of 
work  and  progress  f  rtMn  the  general  pub- 
lic, from  volimtary  and  professional 
groups  and  associations,  from  the  Caa- 
gress  and  from  the  President.  The  sup- 
port for  an  enlarged  national  effort 
sprang  from  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
threat  of  mental  Illness,  to  the  people  of 
the  united  States. 

In  a  period  of  time,  when  about  half 
of  the  Nation's  hospital  beds  are  still  oc- 
cupied by  psychiatric  patients  and  men- 
tal illness  still  touches  one  family  in  three 
and  one  person  in  ten  reqxiiree  treatment 
for  a  mental  disorder  of  scHne  kind  dur- 
ing his  life,  we  can  ill-afford  any  reduc- 
tion in  effort.  This  Nation  spends  up- 
ward of  $3.8  billion  a  year  on  direct 
mental  health  services.  A  very  large  part 
of  these  expenditures  Is  for  custodial  care 
and  contributes  little  to  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  the  mental  illnesses.  Another 
$16i)  blUion,  it  is  estimated,  is  the  cost 
to  the  Nation  indirectly  through  loss  of 
earnings,  loss  of  output  because  of  ex- 
cess absenteeism  and  a  lower  productiv- 
ity on  the  Job,  loss  of  tax  revenues,  and  so 
forth.  Apart  from  these  staggering  eco- 
nomic losses,  on  humanitarian  grounds 
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alone,  our  Nation  cannot  afford  the  con- 
tinued loss  of  human  resources  repre- 
sented by  £ui  estimated  10  percmt  of  our 
population  with  mental  and  emoticHial 
problems.  For  these  reasons  our  ccanmlt- 
tee  has  taken  steps  to  include  in  the 
budget  for  1972,  fimds  needed  to  provide 
the  necessary  resources  to  continue  a  to- 
tal approach  toward  solving  the  problems 
caused  by  alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  mental  health  of 
children,  and  other  general  and  specific 
areas  of  mental  illness. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  mental  Ill- 
ness lies  in  the  ability  of  our  people  to 
obtain  basic  treatment  and  preventive 
services  at  the  community  level.  An  in- 
crease of  $10,000,000  is  provided  over  the 
House  action  for  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  An  in- 
crease of  $10,000,000  is  provided  over  the 
House  allowance  in  order  to  fimd  the 
backlog  of  staffing  grant  applications  for 
those  centers  that  are  ready  to  become 
operational  but  left  unfunded  in  1971, 
and  to  fimd  anticipated  applications  ex- 
pected to  be  approved  in  1972.  It  is  our 
oplnion  that  maintaining  a  patient's  ties 
to  the  home  and  family  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  techniques  available  for 
the  treatment  and  care  of  our  elder  citi- 
zens. Throiigh  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
munity health  center  program  the  aged 
will  be  able  to  maintain  meaningful  and 
rewarding  roles  in  the  community. 

Few  Illnesses,  if  any,  compare  with  al- 
coholism in  the  number  and  variety  of 
tragedies  that  they  create.  Alcoholism  af- 
flicts over  9,000,000  Individuals  and  in- 
directly affects  27  million  more  Ameri- 
cans. Hie  grim  annual  toll  that  is  linked 
to  alcoholism  and  alcohol  cU>use  is  85,000 
lives  and  $15  billion,  heaped  upon  incal- 
culable social  and  personal  suffering.  It 
has  already  been  acknowledged  that  the 
alcoholic  needs  our  care,  not  our  con- 
demnation. In  view  of  the  staggering  di- 
mensions of  this  problem  we  recommend 
an  increase  of  $25,000,000  for  alcoholism 
community  assistance  formula  grants 
and  $5,000,000  for  alcoholism  project 
grants  above  the  budget  request. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  resources  that  will  serve  to 
reverse  the  tide  of  pathology  and  pain 
that  threaten  so  many  of  our  children 
and  often  result  in  Juvenile  dellquency 
and  antisocial  behavior.  Perhaps  no  in- 
vestment of  our  mental  health  resources 
would  bring  greater  proceeds  than  those 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  mental  Illness 
and  Improving  the  mental  health  of  chil- 
dren. We  recommend  additional  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000  for  treatment 
services  for  children  as  authorized  under 
part  F  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Act  as  amended. 

Drug  abuse,  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  our  time,  pcuticularly  among 
the  young,  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. In  order  to  make  strides  toward  re- 
solving this  monstrous  problem,  we  have 
recommended  the  additional  $67,000,000 
requested  in  the  amendment  to  the 
budget  estimates. 

^thin  the  grants  and  projects  pro- 
grams of  the  partnership  for  health.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  efforts  to  curtail 


communicable  diseases  have  faltered 
over  the  past  few  years. 

Immunizaticm  levels  against  some  of 
the  major  childhood  diseases  have  fallen 
dangerously  low,  e£pecially  among  the 
urban  and  rural  poor  in  the  one  to  four 
age  group.  The  significance  of  these  de- 
clining levels  is  reflected  in  the  increased 
incidence  of  disease.  In  1970,  outbreaks 
of  measles  and  diphtheria  became  com- 
mon. Even  though  the  number  of  cases 
of  poliomyelitis  in  1970  was  small  it  is 
almost  twice  as  many  as  reported  in  1969. 
However,  the  real  danger  is  the  potenti- 
ality for  rapid  spread  of  the  virus  when 
it  is  introduced  into  a  population  which 
is  poorly  protected.  These  additional 
ftmds  which  will  be  awarded  to  States 
and  commimlties  will  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  undertake  a  coordi- 
nated national  immimization  program 
against  measles,  poliomyelitis,  rubella, 
diphtheria,  pertussis,  and  tetanus. 

Our  committee  rec<Hnmends  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  over  the  House  allow- 
ance for  section  314(d),  ftxmula  grants 
to  States  for  health  services.  This 
amoimt  will  provide  for  one-half  the  in- 
crease requested  by  the  President's  budg- 
et amendment.  As  stated  in  the  amend- 
ment the  States  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
this  additional  amount  for  venereal  dis- 
eases, measles,  and  other  communicable 
diseases. 

We  also  join  with  the  House  in  recom- 
mending an  additional  increase  of  $20 
million  for  communicable  disease  con- 
trol. Of  the  amoimt,  $16  million  is  to  be 
directed  toward  combating  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease,  and  the  other  $4  mil- 
lion toward  other  communicable  disease 
control  activities. 

These  additional  funds  will  enable 
States  and  commimlties  to  carry  out 
programs  to  control  gonorrhea  and  to 
achieve  the  eradication  of  syithilis.  As- 
sLstance  will  be  provided  to  States  and 
large  cities  to  support  a  nationally  co- 
ordinated gonorrhea  control  program 
concentrated  in  urban  areas  of  high  in- 
cidence. This  assistance  will  enable  the 
States  to  apply  current  gonorrhea  con- 
trol technology  and  proven  measures  for 
the  diagnosis,  treatmoit,  and  preventicm 
of  S3a>hills. 

We  have  noted  that  the  President's 
budget  as  originally  submitted  contained 
no  funds  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  and  that  subsequent  thereto  a 
budget  amendment  for  $10,000,000  was 
presented.  While  pleased  that  a  request 
was  submitted  for  this  program,  our  com- 
mittee felt  that  an  additional  $5,000,000 
could  be  effectively  utilized.  The  Increase 
will  allow  for  recruitment  of  additional 
health  iwrsonnel  for  assignment  to  areas 
with  critical  medical  manpower  short- 
ages. 

Our  committee  also  rBcommended  an 
increase  of  $1,899,000  for  a  total  of  $20.- 
000,000  for  the  migrant  health  program. 
This  will  provide  for  improving  the  qual- 
ity and  supporting  additional  compre- 
hensive health  services  to  migrants  and/ 
or  seasMial  farm  workers  who  can  least 
afford  medical  care. 

The  maternal  end  child  health  pro- 
grams are  a  major  national  resource  for 
providing  basic  preventive  maternal  and 


(dilld  health  services  and  for  the  location, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  children  with 
cripi^ing  or  potential^  crippling  condi- 
tions especially  in  rural  areas.  They  re- 
sp(Hid  to  the  serious  deficiencies  that 
exist  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  care 
received  by  poor  children  as  compared 
with  middle  class  children  which  result 
in  an  excess  of  preventable  deaths,  ill- 
nesses and  handicapping  conditions 
among  the  poor. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  hl^ 
degree  of  success  achieved  by  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  In  de- 
livering comprehensive  health  care  to 
the  Nation's  mothers  and  children. 
These  programs  respond  to  the  serious 
defidences  that  exist  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  care  received  by  poor  children 
as  compared  with  middle  class  chil- 
dren which  result  In  an  excess  of  pre- 
ventaUe  deaths.  Illnesses  and  handicap- 
ping conditions  among  the  poor.  The 
increfise  recommended  will  Insure  that 
quality  medical  care  can  be  made  avafi- 
ahle  rapidly  to  substantial  «»At<tin»^ 
numbers  of  poor  children  and  their 
mothers. 

Although  we  have  recommended  an 
additional  $7  million  for  maternal  and 
child  health  programs,  the  administra- 
tion requested  a  substantial  increase  of 
$65  minion  which  has  also  beoi  approved 
and  I  compliment  their  good  Judgment. 

Last  year  our  committee  urged  the 
prompt  initiation  of  a  new  dental  care 
program  for  children.  It  is  pleased  to 
learn  that  seven  projects  designed  to  pro- 
vide comprehoislve  dental  care  to  about 
10.000  children  are  now  underway.  The 
committee  believes  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  being  spent  to  treat  dental 
conditions  in  adults  that  could  have  been 
prevented  by  proper  care  in  early  child- 
hold.  Two-thirds  of  all  children  in  fami- 
lies with  Incomes  under  $4,000  have  never 
been  to  a  dentist  compared  to  40  percent 
in  families  with  an  income  of  $4,000  or 
Toom.  Children  at  the  low-income  levd 
are  five  times  as  likely  to  have  cavities  as 
the  middle  class  child.  We  therefore  urge 
expanded  efforts  in  the  dental  care  of  the 
poor  child  and  have  Included  a  total  of 
$1,500,000  for  this  mirpose,  an  increase 
of  $640,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

Our  committee  has  added  $3,744,000  to 
the  bill  to  respond  to  the  crlJsis  in  the 
States  relative  to  a  shortage  of  resources 
necessBJT  to  continue  the  provision  of 
qiuQlty  medical  care  to  crippled  childrHi 
especially  in  rural  areas.  Through  this 
State  grant  program  providing  services  to 
crippled  children,  some  490,000  such  chil- 
dren— most  of  them  under  15  years  of 
age — receive  highly  specialised  medical 
and  surgical  care.  By  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  such  conditions,  many  chil- 
dren who  ml«^t  otherwise  have  been 
permanently  disabled  become  iHXMluctive, 
self -suKiorting  adults.  In  recent  years  ef- 
fective treatment  methods  for  crippled 
children  have  became  more  complicated 
technically  and  more  costly;  a  number  of 
States  are  reducing  or  eliminating  serv- 
ices in  attest  to  onmiwnsate  for  the  medi- 
cal care  Infiationary  spiral.  Ih  recogni- 
tion of  this  factor,  the  committee  has 
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increaaed  the  budget  to  asure  effective 
coottaiuatlon  of  this  progreaBtve  procxam. 

Oar  committee  coneon  with  the  In- 
creMe  of  $53,250,000  In  1972  for  family 
planning  project  grants  which  will  pro- 
vide services  to  approximate  900,000 
additional  women,  llils  will  bring  the 
total  of  women  being  served  by  all  active 
National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services  project  grants  to  anwoxlmateiy 
1,560,000  when  all  the  center's  projects 
are  full  operational.  With  the  total  nmn- 
ber  of  women  being  served  under  the 
maternal  and  child  health  state  formula 
grant  program  and  the  maternity  and 
Infant  care  project  grant  program,  about 
2;250,000  women  will  benefit  from  family 
planning  service  programs  funded  in 
1072. 

For  the  regional  medical  programs, 
our  committee  has  recommended  $122.7 
million,  an  increase  over  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $40  million  and  $70  million 
over  the  budget  request.  Including  those 
funds  from  1071  that  have  been  held  in 
reserve,  this  will  make  $167,271,000 
available  in  1972  to  this  Important 
program. 

CXir  committee  heard  considerable 
testimony,  both  this  year  and  previous 
years,  from  knowledgeable  witnesses 
that  the  health  care  system  in  this 
coimtry  is  t>oth  InefQcient  and  inade- 
quate. The  extent  of  these  Ineffldencles 
and  inadequacies  have  never  been  ac- 
curately measured  or  described,  but  there 
Is  one  common  theme  that  was  derived 
from  all  of  this  testimony,  and  that  is 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Once  again  we 
must  express  deep  concern  regarding 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  regional  med- 
ical program  effort.  We  believe,  as  do 
these  expert  witnesses  who  have  testified 
before  us,  that  the  r^onal  medical  pro- 
grams play  an  important  role  In  the  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices. If  this  program  is  to  fulfill  its  basic 
mission  it  must  have  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  challenges  confronting 
H. 

Last  year  our  committee  heard  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  this  program  was 
at  a  critical  stage  of  development.  The 
early  problems  associated  with  institu- 
tional and  professional  Isolation  were 
passing  and  significant  Improvonents 
were  emo-glng  in  health  planning  and  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  as  wen. 

In  our  report  we  have  detailed  a  num- 
ber of  specific  programs  that  we  feel  the 
RMP's  should  emphasize,  including  kid- 
ney diseases;  the  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  chronic  respiratory  disease 
in  children;  ambulatory  care,  emergency 
services  and  prevention,  or  "health  main- 
tenance" in  contradistinction  to  crisis 
care;  and  questicHis  pertaining  to  spe- 
cial surgical  teams  and  facilities.  We 
hope  the  regions  will  take  note  of  these 
Hems. 

While  we  are  highly  impressed  with 
the  evidence  presented  on  the  successful 
RMP  programs  in  many  regions  of  the 
country,  we  are  eqully  aware  that  there 
have  been  instances  where  delays  in  get- 
ting a  program  underway  have  been  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Even 
more  questionable  Is  the  possibility  that 
In  some  Instances  the  flexibility  and  hi- 
dlviduality  allowed  regi<Hial  programs 
under  this  legislation  have  been  stretched 


to  highly  quBstiooable.  if  not  lllecal  lim- 
its. We  would  be  distressed  if  such  prac- 
tices prove  to  be  both  factual  and  on  the 
incretkse,  and  Impair  wbii  otherwise 
promtses  to  be  (me  of  the  most  effective 
mechanisms  for  effectuating  improve- 
ments within  health  delivery  systems  and 
the  relationships  between  and  among 
everyone  involved  in  such  health  care. 
Our  committee  will  expect  the  HSMHA 
and  the  Natlonl  Advisory  Committee  to 
Immediately  address  themsdves  to  these 
questl(ms. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  potential 
improvements  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  are  HMO's,  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations or  group  practice,  and  other 
adaptations  of  prepaid  health  care  that 
are  contemplated.  We  feel  that  RMP  is  In 
perhaps  the  best  position  to  contribute 
effectively  to  proving  out  such  programs, 
and  were  Informed  that  RMP  stands 
ready  to  work  in  tandem  with  others. 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  public  and 
private  organizations,  to  i»x>ve  out  such 
proposals  and  would  am>rove  the  use  of 
a  porti<Hi  of  the  increase  provided  in 
such  projects. 

Under  medical  facilities  c<Histructlon, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
were  faced  with  administration  recom- 
mendations that  vpear  more  intended 
to  repeal  the  Hill-Burton  Act  through 
fiscal  strangulation  than  to  continue  this 
program  that  has  meant  so  much  to  al- 
most every  community  in  our  Nation. 

Our  recommendation  of  $281.7  million 
would  be  $56.3  miUlcm  over  the  1971  ap- 
propriation, and  only  $15  million  greater 
than  the  House  allowance,  but  $142.8 
million  over  the  budget  requests.  I 
strongly  urge  approval  of  our  recom- 
mendation and  would  urge  the  President 
to  allow  these  funds  to  be  expended. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  the  $3  bil- 
lion appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Hill-Burton  program  has  generated  more 
than  $7  billion  in  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate contributions  and  resulted  In  the 
construction  of  over  425,000  new  hos- 
pital beds.  Last  year  the  Congress,  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both  bodies, 
renewed  ttie  program  for  3  years  at 
a  level  of  close  to  $3  billion  and  a  veto 
of  that  legislation  was  decisively  over- 
ridden. 

While  the  Hill-Burton  program  has 
provided  much-needed  assistance  in  the 
c<mstruction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals there  remains  a  tremendous  need 
for  new  hosidtal  construction  and  for 
modemizaton  of  obsolete  facilities.  At 
the  same  time  hospital  costs  are  rising 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Our  commit- 
tee heard  testimony  concerning  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  hospital  operations. 
While  the  new  loan  guanmtee  program 
may  be  a  good  move  toward  stimulating 
more  construction,  we  are  concerned 
that  this  form  of  assistance  might  also 
have  the  effect  of  f urtho-  increasing  the 
cost  of  hospital  care  which  Is  already 
prohibitive  for  many  Americans.  Much 
concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
ability  of  health  facilities  to  meet  the 
financial  requirements  associated  with 
these  loans.  We  feel  that  a  reasonable 
grant  program  for  inpatient  construc- 
tion and  modernization  should  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  many  hospitals  which  have  specific 


flnancdal  im>blems  in  operating,  such  as 
teaching  hoq;>itals  and  hospitals  in  poor 
urban  settings.  Oiur  committee  concurs 
in  the  House  Increase  of  $87,200,000  in 
construction  grants  in  order  to  continue 
a  balanced  program  of  grant  support, 
as  was  done  in  1971. 

While  we  might  well  have  questions 
about  the  loan  guarantees  with  interest 
subsidies,  our  committee  was  even  more 
concerned  over  the  delay  in  implement- 
ing that  new  progrsim.  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  progress  will  be  made  soon  to 
get  it  underway.  We  concur  with  the 
House  action  of  appropriating  $30  mil- 
lion to  capitalize  the  Fund  for  direct 
loans.  Tbe  Dqmrtment  has  requested 
special  commitment  authority  instead  of 
an  aK>ropriation.  In  view  of  the  critical 
need  to  make  the  loan  program  available 
to  publicly  owned  hospitals  immediatttdy. 
the  commitment  authority  procedure  ap- 
pears to  be  unduly  hlndersome  and  might 
prove  to  be  awkward  to  operate  ef- 
ficiently. 

For  patient  care  and  special  health 
services  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  over  the  1971  ap- 
propriations of  $10,952,000  and  $25  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget  requested. 

Our  committee  is  greatly  concerned 
over  the  possible  Impact  of  the  Depart- 
ment's plan  for  converting  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  to  coiununity 
control  and  use,  although  we  received 
assurances  given  by  the  Department  that 
it  recognizes  the  need  to  include  provi- 
sion in  its  plans  for  equal  or  superior 
care  for  its  beneficiaries,  expanded  use 
of  the  facilities  oriented  to  community 
needs  and  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  employees. 

Our  committee  Is  willing  to  defer  Judg- 
ment imtil  the  current  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment can  be  evaluated  and  agrees 
with  the  Department  that  efforts  must  be 
made  to  work  closely  with  beneficiary 
groups,  onployee  organizations  and  com- 
munity agencies  in  exploring  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  system  of  providing 
care  for  its  beneficiaries. 

However,  we  believe  that  adequate 
funds  must  be  provided  to  insure  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  PHS  ho^^tals  in 
this  interim  period.  Therefore,  to  assure 
their  continued  operation  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  operation,  we  have  added 
$19,500,000.  The  recommended  increase 
would  also  provide  for  training  of  addi- 
tional physician's  assistants  and  other 
paramedical  personnel  to  increase  the 
available  manpower  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

Ibe  fate  of  the  commissioned  corps  of 
the  n.S.  Public  Health  Service  continues 
to  remain  In  doubt,  resulting  in  loss  of 
morale,  and  reduction  in  efiSclency  of 
this  organizatlcHi.  The  corps  has  a  proud 
tradition,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
wither  <si  the  vine.  Last  year,  our  com- 
mittee urged  the  Department  to  come 
forth  with  a  definitive  plan  for  expand- 
ing the  role  of  the  corps  to  provide  di- 
rect health  care  In  rural  and  urban  areas 
of  the  country  which  are  in  greatest  need 
and  are  unable  to  attract  trained  pro- 
fessionals. We  are  dismayed  to  learn  that 
the  Department  might  consider  abolish- 
ing the  commissioned  corps  of  PHS.  Be- 
fore such  action  is  taken  or  any  final  de- 
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cisioDs  reached,  we  would  expect  the  De- 
partment to  consult  with  the  appn^riate 
c«nmlttees  d  the  Cangress. 

Our  committee  has  heard  convincing 
testimony  that  the  commissioned  corps 
of  the  PHS  is  one  of  America's  greatest 
health  bargains.  These  doctors,  teachers 
and  administrators  are  paid  on  a  mili- 
tary scale  b^inning  at  $1,000  a  mcath 
and  ending  at  $2,000  a  month,  lliis  in- 
come is  tiny  in  comparison  with  what 
these  doctors  could  earn  in  private  prac- 
tice. And  yet  they  unselfishly  devote  ex- 
tra hours,  weekends  and  holidays  to 
their  Jobs. 

Consequently,  our  committee  again 
urges  that  consideration  be  givoi  to  ex- 
panding the  role  of  the  corps  to  provide 
direct  health  care  to  medically  under- 
served  populations  in  rural  and  mi)an 
areas  which  are  in  greatest  need  and  are 
unable  to  attract  trained  professionals. 

NATIONAI,  INSTrrUTKS  OP  KKALTH 

The  initial  budget  requests  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  was  a  lack- 
luster, pedestritm  document  that  did  not 
rise  to  the  readily  identifiable  opportimi- 
tles  for  pressing  the  fight  against  disease 
and  disability,  and  it  failed  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  optimum  use  of 
the  research  tools  that  are  already  at 
hand.  Our  recommendations  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  dynamic  nature  and  the 
superb  capabilities  of  the  medical  re- 
search establishment  in  the  United 
States  that  is  unmatched  by  any  other 
in  the  world. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  at- 
tack all  known  ills  to  which  the  human 
flesh  is  heir  simultaneously  and  with 
equal  emphasis.  But  it  is  our  carefully 
considered  conviction  that  the  American 
public  is  in  complete  agreement  with  us 
with  regard  to  reconsidering  our  priori- 
ties and  halting  the  decline  in  our  bio- 
medical research  efforts. 

Further  degradation  in  that  effort, 
whether  or  not  we  rapidly  succeed  in 
effectively  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
health  by  reorganizing  our  systems  of 
delivery  of  health  services,  is  ^mply  not 
defensible  on  the  basis  of  the  established 
record.  It  will  take  relatively  little  fur- 
ther attrition  to  reduce  the  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  a 
routine  sind  uninspired  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  should  hap- 
pen, it  would  take  years  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  rebuild  it  to  the  point  where  it 
could,  once  again,  take  the  lead  in 
strengthening  and  mtdntaining  the  fun- 
damental foundation — which  is  bio- 
medical research — upon  which  the  Na- 
tion's health  inevitably  rests. 

Our  approach  toward  the  NIH  budget 
and  the  requests  presented  is  both 
humanitarian  and  pragmatic.  To  re- 
capture lost  ground  is  far  owre  costly, 
therefore,  we  consider  our  recommended 
increases  to  be  substantial  savings.  The 
occurrence  of  preventable  diseases  and 
accidents  are  tragedies  which  we  cannot 
tolerate.  They  represent  the  needless 
waste  of  resources,  human  and  economic, 
in  that  they  cause  a  demand  for  remedial 
and  rehabilitative  health  services  that 
could  be  reduced. 

Throughout  this  budget  we  have 
helped  to  improve  the  capabilities  of 


those  programs  that  will  aid  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  accidoits. 
"niroughout  this  budget  we  have  helped 
to  Increase  those  programs  that  will  add 
to  the  supply  of  skilled  health  manpower. 
Throughout  this  budget  we  have  helped 
to  increase  those  programs  that  com- 
prise the  foundation  of  our  Nation's 
health,  biomedical  research,  and  this  is 
especially  true  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

The  regular  budget  estimates  showed 
no  evidence  of  any  desire  to  recover  lost 
research  momentimi. 

For  the  research  ccunponents  of  NIH 
there  is  an  overall  increase  of  only  2.2 
percent  which  fall  far  short  of  the  in- 
escapable increase  in  the  cost  of  research, 
as  of  almost  everything  else,  and  would 
therefore  Inevitably  require  another 
small  retreat  on  virtually  every  health 
research  front. 

Research  cm  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lung — ^the  leading  cause  of  death  in  this 
country — ^was  allowed  an  anemic  increase 
of  2  percent. 

For  research  on  stroke  and  the  tragi- 
cally crippling  neurological  diseases, 
there  is  actually  a  decrease  of  3  percent. 

For  the  Institute  that  supports  re- 
search on  kidney  failure,  arthritis,  di- 
gestive diseases,  diabetes  and  other 
metabolic  diseases,  there  is  a  minlscule 
increase  of  0.7  percent  and  for  allergy 
and  infectious  diseases,  an  increase  of 
1.2  percent. 

For  the  new  National  Eye  Institute, 
which  is  not  yet  fully  staffed  and  is  only 
just  getting  its  major  programs  imder 
way,  the  budget  sQlows  a  bare-minimum 
cost-of-living  Increase  of  7.3  percent. 

In  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  smd  Human  Devel<vment  there 
is  a  modest  program  increase  for  family 
planning  and  population  research  but 
this  is  partly  offset  by  a  significant  re- 
duction in  funds  for  research  on  aging. 

And  for  the  Institute  that  supports  re- 
search and  training  in  the  fundamental 
biomedical  scioices  and  such  fields  as 
radiology,  anesthesiology  and  pharma- 
cology that  are  relevant  to  the  missions 
of  all  the  other  InstMutes — and  that  also 
has  pioneered  in  the  developmoit  of  au- 
tomated laboratory  equipment — there  Is 
another  decrease  of  nearly  3  percoit. 

That  initial  budget  recommended,  and 
a  silbsequent  supplemental  appropriated, 
an  additional  $100  million  to  laimch  a 
cancer  conquest  program.  This  commit- 
tee was  encouraged  by  this  apparent  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  was,  at 
long  last,  ready  to  move  ahead  with  re- 
search on  the  major  diseases  and  was 
particularly  impressed  fay  the  President's 
emphatic  statement  that  he  would  "ask 
for  whatever  additional  funds  can  be  ef- 
fectively iised."  Administration  witnesses 
have  presented  this  action  as  maridng 
the  resim:iption  of  more  vigorous  support 
for  medical  research  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  lag  during  the  past  few  years. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  opportuni- 
ties tor  significant  advances  are  no  less 
in  many  of  these  other  fields.  In  fact, 
expert  witnesses  have  testified  that  the 
proqiect  of  preventing  or  curing  a  num- 
ber of  serious  diseases  and  disabilltln  is 
considerably  better— in  terms  of  the  ex- 


pectation of  success  and  the  length  of 
time  in  which  it  mi^t  be  achieved — 
than  it  is  toe  most  f onus  of  cancer.  They 
have  in  fact,  expressed  concern  over  the 
danger  that  the  pubUc  will  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cancer  conquest  program 
promises  more  than  it  can  deliver. 

Because  we  b^eve  that  adeqiiate 
resources  for  research  in  these  fields 
must  also  be  made  available,  we  have 
recommended  selective  increases  to  the 
appropriations  for  each  of  the  institutes 
and  research  division  of  NIH.  These  in- 
creases total  $159,242,000  over  the  House 
allowances,  would  be  $372,886,000  above 
1971  levels  of  funding  and  are  $247,305,- 
000  above  the  budget  estimates. 

Compared  to  1971,  excluding  the  $100 
million  already  approved  tar  the  cancer 
program,  these  increases  include:  $61 
million  for  heart  and  lung;  $39.7  million 
for  neurological  diseases  and  stnAe; 
$32.4  million  for  child  health;  $29.2  mil- 
lion for  arthritis — kidney — emd  meta- 
bolic diseases;  $27.7  for  cancer  $24.8 
for  general  medical  sciences  which  in- 
cludes bloenglneerhig;  $14.8  for  allergy 
and  infectious  diseases;  $12  million  for 
environmental  health;  $10.2  million  for 
dental  research;  $9.7  million  for  the  Eye 
Institute;  and  $9.5  for  the  support  of 
research  resoiuxes. 

These  additional  funds  wUl  not  only 
help  increase  biomedical  research  efforts, 
but  restore  cuts  in  research  training 
grants. 

In  our  rep>ort  last  year,  we  expressed 
great  concern  about  the  serious  cutback 
in  funds  for  research  training  and  re- 
peated its  opposition  to  what  seemed  to 
be  a  subtle  policy  of  reducing  health 
research  training  so  that  eventually  sup- 
port for  health  research  projects  could 
also  be  reduced.  The  shift  in  poUcy  on 
future  research-suOTwrt,  as  exemplified 
in  the  cancer  conquest  program  wiHi  Its 
open  ended  promise  of  whatever  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  effectively  used,  in- 
evitably creates  an  even  greater  need  for 
well-trained  Investigators  and  well- 
equipped  feudlitles  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
panded research  programs. 

Our  committee  shared  the  surprise  of 
our  counteipart  in  the  House  at  the  re- 
duction In  the  budget  estimates  for  train- 
ing grants  and  ccmcur  m  the  House  ac- 
tion restoring  the  training  grant  fimds  to 
their  1971  program  level.  We  also  concur 
in  the  restoration  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  nistitutes  of  the  $23  million 
salary-CfHnponent  <rf  the  training  grant 
funds  which  had  been  transferred  to  the 
budget  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education — an  unaccountable 
action  that  has  been  widely  criticized 
even  by  its  purported  beneficiaries.  No 
funds  have  beoi  added  to  the  NIH  ap- 
propriations ^eclficsdly  for  research 
training  only  because  the  committee  de- 
ferred to  the  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  make  no  change  in  these 
programs  until  the  training  grant  study 
has  been  completed.  This  study  has  now 
been  gestating  for  more  thah  a  jrear  and 
the  need  to  expand  the  research-train- 
ing programs  is  clearly  becommg  urgent. 
We,  therefore.  Intend  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  research-training  needs  during 
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next  year's  hwaiingi  WbdQur  ornot  the 
study  resultB  are  then  availaUe.  Mean- 
while, the  committee  has  no  obJecUcn 
11  some  of  the  Increased  funds  are  used 
for  training  grants  or  fdlowshlpe  in  the 
geoeral  areas  for  which  they  are  pro- 
vided. 

Due  to  the  cumulative  tHect  ct  ex- 
penditure controls  and  inflation,  the 
total  number  of  research  projects  that 
NIH  has  bem  able  to  support  has  steadily 
declined— from  14,170— tc^aling  $439 
million— in  1964  to  an  estimated  11.000— 
totaling  $671  million— In  1971.  Mean- 
while, the  number  of  grant  applicatlcms 
that  were  Judged  meritorious  and  aiH 
proved  but  for  whldh  no  awwd  could  be 
made  rose  sharply  from  454 — totaling  $15 
mllUon— in  1964  to  3.265— totaling  $149 
million — ^in  1971.  In  dollar  terms,  even 
with  the  House  increase,  NIH  will  have 
only  $136,251,000  to  fund  i^TProved  new 
research  projects  for  which  the  requests 
total  $274,146,000.  llie  proportian  of  ap- 
proved grants  that  the  various  Institutes 
will  be  able  to  frmd  varies  ccMisiderably 
and  in  three  important  areas  It  falls  well 
below  50  percent.  The  Child  Health  In- 
stitute will  only  be  able  to  fund  34  per- 
cent of  its  approved  new  research  grant 
projects,  the  General  Medical  Sciences 
Institute  only  40  percent,  and  the  Arthri- 
tis Institute  only  44  percent.  We  believe 
that  the  Institutes  should  be  able  to  fund 
at  least  50  percent  of  meritorious  grant 
applications,  and  therefore  added  a  total 
of  $15,650,000  to  the  apprc^riations  for 
these  three  Institutes  to  enable  tiiem  to 
fund  at  least  half  of  their  approved  com- 
peting grant  applications. 

New  machines  and  procedures,  devel- 
oped through  the  joint  efforts  of  experts 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  chemistry,  en- 
gineering, and  others — in  essence,  bio- 
medical engineering — rank  next  to 
health  manpower  in  offering  great  prom- 
ise that  the  quality  of  health  care  might 
be  Improved  for  the  American  people. 
The  artificial  kidney  machines  are  just 
one  example  of  the  fruits  of  such  joint 
efforts.  New  testing  procedures  that  in- 
volve the  utilization  of  computers  have 
brought  greater  reliability  and  depend- 
ability into  routine  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated testing  procedures  in  clinical 
laboratories,  while  at  the  same  time  unit 
costs  have  been  lowered. 

Bloengineerlng  is  a  part  of  biomedical 
research,  and  for  all  such  activities  we 
feel  that  a  more  nearly  adequate  level 
of  support  for  these  efforts  should  now 
be  provided  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  These  programs  constitute  the 
kejrstone  to  any  long-range  effort  to  un- 
derstand and  prevent  premature  deaths. 
Illness,  and  injury. 

We  have  strongly  oicouraged  the  NIH 
to  direct  their  precious  resources  at  those 
disease  problems  that  are  most  impor- 
tant and  widespread,  where  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  are 
available,  where  new  opportunities  have 
onerged — as  in  cancer  research — and 
where  the  likely  benefits  Justify  the  ex- 
pected costs. 

Our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
areas  of  great  concern  in  addition  to  can- 
cer research  meet  tUs  criteria  and  we 
consfignently  added  funds  for  selective 
research  Initiatives,  some  of  which  are 
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mentioned  in  our  report.  We  would  urge 
the  NIH  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
graming Its  funds  to  assure  that  the 
results  of  basic  research  are  a];H>lied  and 
translated  into  the  health  deUvery  sys- 
tem of  our  Nation  with  all  sense  of 
urgency. 

HXALTB    UAMPOWB 

Health  manpower,  which  to  our  com- 
mittee Is  all  inclusive  from  the  most 
highly  skilled  surgeon  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion therapist  or  laboratory  technician, 
ranks  next  to  biomedical  research  and 
the  improvement  of  health  care  deUv- 
ery systems  as  the  highest  of  priorities 
in  health.  No  area  is  more  complicated 
than  health  manpower  in  this  budget. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power Education  within  NIH  has  the 
largest  single  line  item  devoted  to  health 
manpower,  almost  every  agency  within 
DHEW  has  programs  that  contribute 
significantly  toward  resolving  shortages 
of  various  skilled  personnel  that  are 
sorely  needed  If  we  are  to  achieve  greater 
quality  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  those 
who  are  ill  and  deliver  such  quality 
health  care  to  greater  niunbers  of  the 
American  people. 

Our  committee  addressed  itself  with 
particular  concern  to  all  of  tiiose  other 
programs  in  this  bill  that  are  within 
care  and  treatment,  or  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  in  relation  to  health  man- 
power and  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Funds  have  been  increased  or  restored 
to  a  variety  of  such  programs:  psychiat- 
ric residencies  in  mental  health;  train- 
ing of  auxiliaries  in  the  Public  Health 
hospitals;  training  of  future  teachers 
and  researchers  under  the  several  Insti- 
tutes of  NIH;  training,  eq?eclally  of  those 
working  with  the  handicapped,  luider 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  All 
of  these  and  other  programs  contribute 
significantly  toward  meeting  severe 
shortages  of  all  types  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel who  are  needed  within  the  deliv- 
ery systems  of  health  care. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  is 
directly  and  almost  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  programs  that  deal  with  allied 
health,  public  health,  nursing  and  the 
health  professions.  This  includes  sdl  of 
the  training  programs  and  the  students 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  podi- 
atry, pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  nursing  and  allied  health— 
which  includes  all  of  the  paramedics 
and  auxiliaries  who  assist  all  other  health 
manpower  categories. 

For  all  those  categories,  various  Fed- 
eral programs  of  student  assistance  have 
helped  thousands  of  students  to  defray 
ever  increasing  personal  costs  and  tui- 
tion and  fees  charged  by  schools  and 
colleges;  institutional  support  for  those 
schools  involved  in  such  training  pro- 
grams has  assumed  a  relatively  signifi- 
cant portion  of  those  costs ;  traineeships 
have  helped  to  produce  the  people  who 
will  ultimately  take  the  place  of  those 
currently  Involved  in  teaching  positions 
and  help  to  staff  new  schools  and  colleges 
that  are  so  desperately  needed;  construc- 
tion programs  have  helped  State,  local 
and  private  resources  to  build  new 
teaching  facilities  and  modernize  out- 
moded structures. 


When  the  President's  budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January  $541.- 
925,000  was  requested  to  support  all  of 
those  activities  within  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower.  At  that  time,  only 
those  programs  within  allied  health  and 
public  health  were  authorized  for  fiscal 
1972,  and  the  request  for  those  programs 
constituted  only  9  percent  of  the  total. 
ITie  balance  of  the  programs  in  nin'sing 
and  the  health  professions  involved  au- 
thorizations that  would  expire  and  the 
budget  request  was  based  upon  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  sidomitted  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

That  legislation  was  submitted,  but 
significantly  modified  both  in  the  House 
and  Senate  during  exhaustive  review 
and  debate  within  the  respective  bodies. 
That  legislation  Is  now  in  conference  and 
although  an  early  resolution  of  differ- 
ences Is  expected,  it  is  unknown  what 
form  it  will  take  or  whether  It  will  sub- 
sequently be  signed  into  law.  Without 
authorizations,  this  committee  could  not 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  vague  possibilites. 
Late  in  the  1971  fiscal  year  the  Con- 
gress did  pass,  and  the  President  signed, 
emergency  legislation  which  extended 
the  student  assistance  programs  for 
nursing  and  the  health  professions.  Di- 
rect institutional  aid  and  construction 
programs  have  expired  for  those  two 
categories,  but  this  combination  of  au- 
thorized and  unauthorized  programs 
within  the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower 
presents  the  entire  Congress,  with  a  com- 
plex and  difQciilt  set  of  questions. 

To  consider  these  individual  parts  and 
components  of  the  total  health  man- 
power package  administered  by  the 
Bureau  as  isolated  programs  is  difficult. 
The  House  committee,  because  of  this 
imique  situation,  did  not  consider  any 
requests  for  appropriations  under  these 
titles  and  no  allowances  are  provided 
in  the  House  bill. 

Becaijse  of  the  concern  we  aU  hsMl  for 
making  it  possible  for  students  now  en- 
rolled in  Uiese  programs  to  meet  their 
personal  financial  needs,  and  because  of 
our  great  concern  that  the  enrollments 
within  all  these  programs  be  Increased, 
we  are  convinced  those  currently  au- 
thorized programs  should  be  funded  in 
this  biU. 

In  consultation  with  administration 
officials,  revised  requests  for  those  cur- 
rently authorized  programs  were  re- 
viewed. The  recommendations  of  our 
committee  are  $42,576,000  greater  than 
those  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau 
and  these  Increases  will  raise  the  levels 
of  fimding  for  student  assistance  pro- 
grams— direct  loans  and  scholarships — 
and  traineeship  programs. 

Those  sulditions  will  allow  for  an  in- 
crease of  4,500  direct  loans  smd  3,500 
scholarships  for  students  enrolled  in 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
and  medical  schools  and  colleges 

Those  additional  funds  will  provide 
5,500  more  direct  loans  and  5,000  more 
scholarships  for  muring  students. 

Those  funds  vrtll  provide  at  least  200 
more  traineeships  for  the  teachers  and 
instructors  needed  for  schools  of  nursing. 

Those  funds  will  provide  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  at  least  3,500  State  and  local 
public  health  workers  to  participate  in 
short  or  long-term  training  programs, 
especially  those  which  can  help  them 
improve  community  efforts  in  preventive 
medicine. 

Those  funds  will  provide  an  additional 
1,300  traineeships  for  teachers  and  in- 
structors in  allied  health  programs 
within  commimity  colleges,  vocational, 
and  technical  institutes. 

Those  funds  will  fund  a  new  program 
that  will  provide  1,000  scholarships  for 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need 
who  can  then  enter  allied  health  train- 
ing programs. 

The  committee  recommendations  for 
health  manpower  total  $211,306,000  and 
for  the  programs  Involved,  that  will  give 
an  Increase  of  $58,846,000  over  1971  ex- 
penditures and  would  allow  $42,576,000 
more  than  the  Bureau  recommended. 
Over  half  of  these  funds  are  for  student 
assistance,  either  direct  loans  or  scholar- 
ships. 

Although  an  exhaustive  review  was  not 
possible  in  the  time  available  or  with  the 
documentation  presented,  it  was  obvious 
that  compared  with  prior  years,  funds  for 
student  assistance  were  being  stretched 
to  cover  greater  numbers  of  individual 
students  at  substantially  reduced  levels 
of  individual  loans  and  grants.  While  it 
is  not  our  intent  to  give  eligible  students 
a  totally  "free  ride,"  we  do  want  to  pro- 
vide su£Qclent  funding  for  those  pro- 
grams so  that  no  eligible  student  will  be 
denied  access  to  these  training  programs 
he  or  she  Is  qualified  to  pursue  because 
of  financial  need. 

As  we  emphasized  in  our  report  on  the 
Ofllce  of  Education  appropiiations,  we 
are  "of  the  opinion  that  middle  income 
families  are  fast  becoming  the  forgottoi 
Americans.  Nowhere  Is  this  trend  more 
evident  than  in  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams— both  existing  and  proposed." 
That  distressing  trend  is  even  more 
greatly  magnified  within  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  student  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  interpretations  that  some  deans 
and  university  student  aid  officials  have 
placed  upon  regulations  and  guidelines 
adopted  by  DHEW  have  had  the  effect  of 
redirecting  such  student  aid  f  imds  among 
institutions  and  within  participating 
schools  and  colleges,  often  with  little  re- 
lationship to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
individual  students  and  their  families. 
Those  regrulations  and  guidelines  have 
in  some  cases  impaired  and  flexibility  of 
student  financial  aid  officers  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  consider  their  position 
void  of  any  discretion  or  decisionmaking. 
Such  confusion  must  be  avoided. 

The  original  budget  request  for  student 
aid  tmder  the  health  professions  would 
have  limited  access  exclusively  to  those 
students  in  medicine,  osteopathy  and 
dentistry.  We  have  totally  rejected  that 
proposal.  The  allowances  recommended 
will  be  open  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  the 
eligible  schools,  colleges  and  individual 
students  in  veterinary  medicine,  (H7tome- 
try,  pharmacy,  podiatry.  oste(^;>athy.  den- 
tistry and  medicine.  • 

Our  committee  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  all  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  has  included  substantial  in- 


creases for  such  pfograms  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  Office  of  Educaticm  appnH>ri- 
atlons  recently  signed  into  law.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  greater  opportimities  should 
be  afforded  disadvantaged  students  with- 
in all  health  manpower  programs.  Never- 
theless, we  are  concerned  that  the  pen- 
dulimi  might  be  swinging  too  far  In  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  imder  these  ti- 
tles and  hope  that  the  D^Dartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wdf  are  will  take 
steps  to  {Hvvent  this  from  hawening. 

A  final  action  of  t^e  committee  in 
health  manpower  involves  the  measure 
pfueed  by  the  Congress,  dealing  with  the 
family  practice  of  medicine,  during  the 
91st  Congress.  There  is  no  disimte  that 
the  most  serious  shortages  within  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  is  that  of  gen- 
eral or  family  practitioners.  T^thout  ex- 
ception, the  outside  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  committee  agreed  with  these 
needs  and  many  requested  early  imple- 
mentation of  that  legislation.  We  have 
provided  the  modest  siuu  of  $5,000,000  to 
be  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  view  this  amount  as  a  first  in- 
stallment and  will  be  receptive  to  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  greatly  increased 
funding  for  the  item. 

In  reference  to  the  hefdth  manpower 
legislation  currently  pending,  we  dis- 
cussed with  administration  and  Bureau 
officials  the  serious  implications  of  tmy 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  whatever 
version  of  institutional  assistance  is  fin- 
ally enacted.  The  serious  financial  plight 
of  many  health  professions  medical  and 
nursing  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
is  widely  acknowledged  though  little 
understood. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  that  legislation  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  The  committee  was  also 
repeatedly  assured  that  a  suppl^nental 
appropriation  request  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  to  allow  obliga- 
tions to  be  made  early  during  fiscal  year 
1972. 

This  is  imperative  because  there  are 
no  funds  in  this  bill  for  institutional  sup- 
port of  schools  of  nursing  or  the  health 
professions.  There  are  no  construction 
funds  in  this  section  for  any  of  these 
programs — fimds  that  could  assist  State, 
local,  and  private  resources  that  in  some 
instances  stand  ready  to  initiate  new 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  h^th  pro- 
fessions and  nursing.  We  will  expect  the 
Bureau  and  the  Department  to  recognize 
the  lu-gencies  involved  and  submit  that 
supplemental  appropriation  request  for 
health  manpower  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  a  brief  com- 
mentary upon  the  relationship  of  these 
funds  and  programs  within  the  Bureau  to 
the  educational  community  and  the  ap- 
propriations process  of  the  Congress,  "riie 
recipients  of  health  manpower  funds  are 
either  students  or  the  psirticular  institu- 
tions they  attend,  and  the  basic  Issues  of 
administration  of  these  funds  are  rep- 
licated many  times  over  In  similar  pro- 
grams within  the  education  budget.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  administration  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  pladng 
these  funds  within  the  requests  of  the 
educaticm  appropriation  bill  and  allow 


the  Congress  the  opportunity  of  consid- 
ering them  in  that  context  rather  thui 
here. 

Ih  summary.  $40,500,000  has  been  pro- 
vided for  scholarships,  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000  over  comparable  funds  avail- 
able in  1971;  $51,000,000  has  been  pro- 
vided for  direct  loans,  an  increase  of  $8.- 
890.000  over  1971;  $30,620,000  has  been 
provided  for  traineeships.  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000  over  1971;  $30,571,000  has  been 
provided  for  Institutional  support  in  pub- 
lic health  and  allied  health,  an  increase 
of  $11,250,000  over  1971;  and  $48,343,000 
has  been  provided  for  educational  grants 
and  contracts  and  direct  operations,  an 
increase  of  $17,706,000  over  1971.  Pro- 
gram direction  and  manpower  analysis 
was  retained  at  the  1971  level,  and  $5,- 
000.000  was  added  to  implement  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act. 

Two  additional  items  within  NIH  merit 
special  comment,  the  National  library 
of  Medicine  and  the  Fogarty  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Advanced  Study  In 
Health  Sciences.  For  the  Library  our 
committee  has  recommended  an  increase 
of  $3.5  million  over  1971,  which  is  $3.1 
million  over  the  budget  estimates  and 
$2.3  million  over  the  House  allowance. 

The  grant  of  an  infiation  allowance  to 
all  the  research  institutes  by  the  House 
was  vital  to  their  programs,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Library  of  Medicine  to  base 
such  computations  upon  the  grant  activi- 
ties is  not  equitable.  "Hie  extramural 
activities  of  the  resesirch  institutes 
absorb  86  percent  of  thdr  funds,  but  at 
the  Library  the  grant  programs  account 
for  less  than  28  percent  of  the  funds. 

A  cost-of-living  increase  that  only 
applies  to  the  grant  programs  of  the 
Library  would  leave  the  bulk  of  their 
activities  untouched.  Major  elements  of 
the  library's  expenditures  have,  in  fact, 
been  rising  by  more  than  6  percent — the 
cost  of  books  has  gone  up  10  percent  per 
year,  along  with  printing,  and  special- 
ized joiunals  14  perc«it.  Therefore,  we 
added  $805,000  for  these  activities,  in- 
cluding contracts,  to  assure  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  would  be  able  to 
maintain  thdr  1971  level  of  program. 

Within  the  library  program  is  the 
Lister  Hill  National  Coiter  for  Biomedi- 
cal Commimications,  that  has  existed  In 
littie  more  than  name  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1968.  With  a  modest  budget,  com- 
posed mainly  of  additions  the  Congress 
has  provided  above  their  requests,  the 
Lister  fflll  Center  has  supported  several 
prototjrpe  demonstrations  in  biomedical 
communications.  The  satellite  communi- 
cations link  with  remote  regions  in 
Alaska  and  the  two-way  television  net- 
work in  New  England  are  dramatic 
examples. 

Such  projects  need  to  be  expanded,  and 
the  center  should  become  more  aggres- 
sive in  stimulating  an  awareness  of  and 
Interest  In  the  ways  in  which  modem 
oonununlcations  techniques  can  be 
adapted  and  expcuided  to  serve  all  facets 
of  health  servloes.  biomedical  research, 
and  the  training  of  health  professionals. 

The  enactment  of  our  recommenda- 
tions would  add  $1  mlUlon  to  these  pro- 
grams of  the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
for  Biomedical  Communications  over 
their  1971  level  of  expenditures. 
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next  year's  heartngB  whether  or  not  the 
study  results  are  then  available.  Mean- 
while, the  committee  has  no  objeetlcii 
If  some  o(f  the  Increased  funds  are  used 
for  training  grants  or  fellowBhipe  in  the 
general  areas  for  which  they  are  pro- 
vided. 

Due  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  ex- 
penditure controls  and  Inflation,  the 
total  nundser  at  research  projects  that 
NIH  has  been  able  to  support  has  steadily 
decllzied— from  14.170— totaling  |439 
mlllloQ— in  1964  to  an  estimated  11,000— 
totaling  $671  millioD — ^in  1971.  Mean- 
while, the  number  of  grant  appllcatioas 
that  were  Judged  meritorious  and  ap- 
proved but  for  which  no  award  could  be 
made  rose  sharply  from  454 — totaling  $15 
milllm— in  1964  to  3,265— totaling  $149 
million — in  1971.  In  dollar  terms,  even 
with  the  House  increase,  NIH  will  have 
only  $136,251,000  to  fund  approved  new 
research  projects  for  which  the  requests 
total  $274,146,000.  The  proportioD  of  ap- 
proved grants  that  the  various  Institutes 
will  be  able  to  fund  varies  considerably 
and  in  three  Important  areas  it  falls  well 
below  60  percent.  The  Child  Health  In- 
stitute will  coaly  be  aUe  to  fund  34  per- 
cent of  its  approved  new  research  grant 
projects,  the  General  Medical  Sciences 
Institute  only  40  percentv  and  the  Arthri- 
tis Institute  (»ily  44  percent.  We  believe 
that  the  Institutes  should  be  able  to  f  imd 
at  least  50  percent  of  meritorious  grant 
applicatlMis,  and  therefore  added  a  total 
of  $15,650,000  to  the  appropriations  for 
these  three  Institutes  to  enable  them  to 
fxmd  at  least  half  of  their  ^^proved  com- 
peting grant  applications. 

New  machines  and  procedures,  devel- 
oped through  the  Joint  efforts  of  experts 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  chemistry,  en- 
gineering, and  others — in  essence,  bio- 
medical engineering — ranlc  next  to 
health  manpower  in  offering  great  prom- 
ise that  the  quality  of  health  care  might 
be  improved  for  the  American  people. 
The  artificial  kidney  macMnes  are  Just 
one  example  of  the  fruits  of  such  joint 
efforts.  New  testing  procedures  that  in- 
volve the  utlUzation  of  computers  have 
brought  greater  reliability  and  depend- 
ability into  routine  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated testing  procedures  in  clinical 
laboratories,  while  at  the  same  time  unit 
costs  have  been  lowered. 

Bioengineering  Is  a  part  of  biomedical 
research,  and  for  all  such  activities  we 
feel  that  a  more  nearly  adequate  level 
of  support  for  these  efforts  should  now 
be  provided  the  Natiraial  Institutes  of 
Health.  These  programs  constitute  the 
keystone  to  any  long-range  effort  to  un- 
derstand and  prevent  premature  deaths, 
illness,  and  injury. 

We  have  strongly  encouraged  the  NTH 
to  direct  their  precious  resources  at  those 
disease  problems  that  are  most  impor- 
tant and  widespread,  where  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  are 
available,  where  new  (^nxntunlties  have 
emerged — as  in  cancer  research — and 
where  the  likely  benefits  justify  the  ex- 
pected costs. 

Our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
areas  of  great  concern  in  addition  to  can- 
cer research  meet  this  criteria  and  we 
consequently  added  funds  for  selective 
research  Inlttetives,  some  of  which  are 
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mentioned  In  our  rn»ort.  We  would  urge 
the  NIH  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
graming Its  funds  to  assure  that  the 
results  of  basic  research  are  applied  and 
translated  into  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem of  our  Nation  with  all  sense  erf 
urgency. 

HKALiTH    KAMTOWBl 

Health  manpower,  which  to  our  com- 
mittee is  all  inclusive  from  the  most 
highly  skilled  siu-geon  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion therapist  or  laboratory  technician, 
ranks  next  to  biomedical  research  and 
the  improvement  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery systems  as  the  highest  of  priorities 
in  health.  No  area  is  more  complicated 
than  health  manpower  in  this  budget. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power Education  within  NIH  has  the 
largest  single  line  item  devoted  to  health 
manpower,  almost  every  agency  within 
DHEW  has  programs  that  contribute 
significantly  toward  resolving  shortages 
of  various  skilled  personnel  that  are 
sorely  needed  If  we  are  to  achieve  greater 
quality  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  those 
who  are  ill  and  deliver  such  quality 
health  care  to  greater  numbers  of  the 
American  people. 

Our  committee  addressed  itself  with 
particiilar  concern  to  all  of  those  other 
programs  in  this  bill  that  are  within 
care  and  treatment,  or  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  in  relation  to  health  man- 
power and  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Funds  have  been  Increased  or  restored 
to  a  variety  of  such  programs:  psychiat- 
ric residencies  in  mental  health;  train- 
ing of  auxiliaries  in  the  Public  Health 
hospitals;  training  of  future  teachers 
and  researchers  under  the  several  Insti- 
tutes of  NIH;  training,  especially  of  those 
working  with  the  handicapped,  under 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  All 
of  these  and  other  programs  contribute 
significantly  toward  meeting  severe 
shortages  of  all  types  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel who  are  needed  within  the  deliv- 
ery systems  of  health  care. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Is 
directly  and  almost  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  programs  that  deal  with  allied 
health,  public  health,  nursing  and  the 
health  professions.  This  Includes  all  of 
the  training  programs  and  the  students 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  podi- 
atry, pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  nursing  and  allied  health— 
which  includes  all  of  the  paramedics 
and  auxiliaries  who  assist  all  other  health 
manpower  categories. 

For  all  those  categories,  various  Fed- 
eral programs  of  student  assistance  have 
helped  thousands  of  students  to  defray 
ever  Increasing  personal  costs  and  tui- 
tion and  fees  charged  by  schools  and 
colleges;  institutional  support  for  those 
schools  involved  in  such  training  pro- 
grams has  assimied  a  relatively  signifi- 
cant portion  of  those  costs ;  tralneeshlps 
have  helped  to  produce  the  people  who 
will  ultimately  take  the  place  of  those 
currently  involved  in  teaching  positions 
and  help  to  staff  new  schools  and  colleges 
that  are  so  desperately  needed;  ccmstruc- 
ticm  programs  have  helped  State,  local 
and  private  resources  to  build  new 
teaching  facilities  and  modernize  out- 
moded structures. 


When  the  President's  budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January  $541.- 
925,000  was  requested  to  support  all  of 
those  activities  within  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower.  At  that  time,  only 
those  programs  within  allied  health  and 
public  health  were  authorized  for  fiscal 
1972,  and  the  request  for  those  programs 
constituted  only  9  percent  of  the  totaL 
The  balance  of  the  programs  in  nursing 
and  the  health  professions  involved  au- 
thorlzaticuis  that  would  expire  and  the 
budget  request  was  based  upon  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  submitted  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

That  legislation  was  submitted,  but 
significantly  modified  both  in  the  House 
and  Senate  during  exhaustive  review 
and  debate  within  the  respective  bodies. 
That  legislation  is  now  in  conference  and 
although  an  early  resolution  of  differ- 
ences is  expected,  it  is  unknown  -vYxaX 
form  it  will  take  or  whether  it  will  sub- 
sequently be  signed  into  law.  Without 
authorizations,  this  committee  could  not 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  vague  possibUites. 
Late  in  the  1971  fiscal  year  the  Con- 
gress did  pass,  and  the  President  signed, 
emergency  legislation  which  extended 
the  student  assistance  programs  for 
nursing  and  the  health  professions.  Di- 
rect institutional  aid  and  construction 
programs  have  expired  for  those  two 
categories,  but  this  combination  of  au- 
thorized and  unauthorized  programs 
within  the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower 
presents  the  entire  Congress,  with  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  set  of  questions. 

To  consider  these  individual  parts  and 
components  of  the  total  health  man- 
power package  administered  by  the 
Bureau  as  isolated  programs  Is  difficult. 
The  House  committee,  because  of  this 
imique  situation,  did  not  consider  any 
requests  for  appropriations  under  these 
titles  and  no  allowances  are  provided 
In  the  House  bill. 

Because  of  the  concern  we  all  had  for 
making  it  possible  for  students  now  en- 
rolled in  these  programs  to  meet  their 
personal  financial  needs,  smd  because  of 
our  great  concern  that  the  enrollments 
within  all  these  programs  be  increased, 
we  are  convinced  those  ciurently  au- 
thorized programs  should  be  fimded  in 
this  bill. 

In  consultation  with  administration 
officials,  revised  requests  for  those  cur- 
rently authorized  programs  were  re- 
viewed. The  recommendations  of  our 
committee  are  $42,576,000  greater  than 
those  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Biu-eau 
smd  these  increases  will  rsdse  the  levels 
of  funding  for  student  assistance  pro- 
grams— direct  loans  and  scholarships — 
and  traineeshlp  programs. 

Those  additions  will  allow  for  an  in- 
crease of  4,500  direct  loans  and  3,500 
scholarships  for  students  enrolled  In 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
and  medical  schools  and  colleges 

Those  additional  funds  will  provide 
5,500  more  direct  loans  and  5,000  more 
scholarships  for  nursing  students. 

Those  funds  will  provide  at  least  200 
more  tralneeshlps  for  the  teachers  and 
instructors  needed  for  schools  of  nursing. 

Those  funds  will  provide  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  for  at  least  3,500  State  and  local 
public  health  workers  to  participate  in 
short  or  long-term  training  programs, 
especially  those  which  can  help  them 
Improve  community  efforts  in  preventive 
medicine. 

Those  f  imds  will  provide  an  additional 
1,300  tralneeshlps  for  teachers  and  in- 
structors in  allied  health  programs 
within  community  colleges,  vocational, 
and  technical  institutes. 

Those  funds  will  fund  a  new  program 
that  will  provide  1,000  scholarships  for 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need 
who  can  then  enter  allied  health  train- 
ing programs. 

The  committee  recommendations  for 
hesJth  manpower  total  $211,306,000  and 
for  the  programs  involved,  that  will  give 
an  Increase  of  $58,846,000  over  1971  ex- 
penditures and  would  allow  $42,576,000 
more  than  the  Bureau  recommended. 
Over  half  of  these  funds  are  for  student 
assistance,  either  direct  loans  or  scholar- 
ships. 

Although  an  exhaustive  review  was  not 
possible  in  the  time  available  or  with  the 
documentation  presented,  it  was  obvious 
that  compared  with  prior  years,  funds  for 
student  assistance  were  being  stretched 
to  cover  greater  numbers  of  individual 
students  at  substantially  reduced  levels 
of  individual  loans  and  grants.  While  it 
is  not  our  intent  to  give  eligible  students 
a  totally  "free  ride,"  we  do  want  to  pro- 
vide su£Sciait  fimding  for  those  pro- 
grams so  that  no  eligible  student  will  be 
denied  access  to  these  training  programs 
he  or  she  is  qualified  to  pursue  because 
of  financial  need. 

As  we  emphasized  in  our  report  on  the 
OfQoe  of  Education  appropriations,  we 
are  "of  the  opinion  that  middle  income 
families  are  fast  becoming  the  forgotten 
Americans.  Nowhere  is  this  trend  more 
evident  than  in  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams— both  existing  and  proposed." 
That  distressing  trend  is  even  more 
greatly  magnified  within  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  student  <dd  pro- 
grams. 

The  Interpretations  that  some  deans 
and  imiversity  student  aid  ofllcials  have 
placed  upon  regulations  and  guidelines 
adopted  by  DHEW  have  had  the  effect  of 
redirecting  such  student  aid  funds  am<mg 
institutions  and  within  participating 
schools  and  colleges,  often  with  little  re- 
lationship to  the  actual  circiuistances  of 
Individual  students  and  their  families. 
Those  regulations  and  guidelines  have 
in  some  cases  impaired  and  fiexibility  of 
student  financifJ  aid  ofllcers  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  consider  their  posltian 
void  of  any  discretion  or  decisionmaking. 
Such  confusion  must  be  avoided. 

The  original  budget  request  for  student 
aid  under  the  health  professions  would 
have  limited  access  exclusively  to  those 
students  in  medicine,  ostecqmthy  and 
dentistry.  We  have  totally  rejected  that 
pn^xjsal.  The  allowances  recommended 
wUl  be  open  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  the 
eligible  schools,  colleges  and  individual 
students  in  veterinary  medicine,  (H>tome- 
try,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry and  medicine.  • 

Our  committee  has  been  a  strong  tsa^ 
porta*  of  all  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  has  Included  substantial  in- 


creases for  such  programs  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  Office  of  Education  appropri- 
ations recently  signed  into  law.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  greater  opportimities  should 
be  afforded  disadvantaged  students  with- 
in all  health  manpower  programs.  Never- 
theless, we  are  concerned  that  the  pen- 
dulum might  be  swinging  too  far  in  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  imder  these  ti- 
tles and  hope  that  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wdf  are  will  take 
steps  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

A  final  action  of  the  committee  in 
health  manpower  involves  the  measiu-e 
passed  by  the  Congress,  dealing  with  the 
family  practice  of  medicine,  during  the 
9l8t  Congress.  There  is  no  dispute  that 
the  most  serious  shortages  within  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  is  that  of  gen- 
eral or  family  practitioners.  Without  ex- 
ception, the  outside  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  committee  agreed  with  these 
needs  and  many  requested  early  imple- 
mentation of  that  legislation.  We  have 
provided  the  modest  sam  of  $5,000,000  to 
be  allocated  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  view  this  amount  as  a  first  in- 
stallment and  will  be  receptive  to  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  greatly  increased 
funding  for  the  item. 

In  reference  to  the  health  manpower 
legislation  currently  pending,  we  dis- 
cussed with  administration  and  Biu*eau 
officials  the  serious  implications  of  any 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  whatever 
version  of  institutional  assistance  is  fin- 
ally enacted.  The  serious  financial  plight 
of  many  health  professions  medical  and 
nursing  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
is  wldtiy  acknowledged  though  Uttle 
imderstood. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  that  legislation  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  The  committee  was  also 
repeatedly  assiued  that  a  suppl^nental 
appr(H>riation  request  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  to  allow  obliga- 
tions to  be  made  early  during  fiscal  year 
1972. 

This  is  Imperative  because  there  are 
no  fimds  in  this  bill  for  institutional  sup- 
port of  schools  of  nursing  or  the  health 
professions.  There  are  no  construction 
funds  in  this  section  for  any  of  these 
programs — fimds  that  could  sissist  State, 
local,  and  private  resources  that  in  some 
instances  stand  ready  to  initiate  new 
schools  smd  colleges  in  the  hefJth  pro- 
fessions and  nursing.  We  will  expect  the 
Bureau  and  the  Department  to  recognize 
the  urgencies  involved  and  submit  that 
supplemental  appropriation  request  for 
health  manpower  at  the  earUest  possible 
time. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  a  brief  com- 
mentary upon  the  relationship  of  these 
funds  and  programs  within  the  Bureau  to 
the  educational  community  and  the  ap- 
propriations process  of  the  Congress.  Ttie 
recipients  of  health  manpower  fimds  are 
either  students  or  the  particular  institu- 
tions they  attend,  and  the  basic  Issues  of 
Euimlnistration  of  these  funds  are  rep- 
licated many  times  over  in  similar  pro- 
grams within  the  education  budget.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  administration  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  placing 
these  funds  within  the  requests  of  the 
education  appropriation  bill  and  allow 


the  Congress  the  opportimity  of  consid- 
ering them  in  that  context  rather  than 
here. 

In  summary,  $40,500,000  has  been  pro- 
vided for  scholarships,  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000  over  comparable  funds  avail- 
able In  1971;  $61,000,000  has  been  pro- 
vided for  direct  Icnns,  an  Increase  of  $8,- 
890,000  over  1971;  $30,620,000  has  been 
provided  for  tralneeshlps.  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000  over  1971 ;  $30,571,000  has  been 
provided  for  institutional  support  in  pub- 
lic health  and  allied  health,  an  increase 
of  $11,250,000  over  1971;  and  $48,343,000 
has  been  provided  for  educational  grants 
and  contracts  and  direct  operations,  an 
Increase  of  $17,706,000  over  1971.  Pro- 
gram direction  and  manpower  analysis 
was  retained  at  the  1971  level,  and  $5.- 
000,000  was  added  to  implement  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act. 

Two  additional  items  within  NIH  merit 
special  comment,  the  National  library 
of  Medicine  and  the  Fogarty  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Advanced  Study  In 
Health  Sciences.  For  the  Library  our 
oxnmlttee  has  recommended  an  increase 
of  $3.5  million  over  1971,  which  is  $3.1 
mllllcm  over  the  budget  estimates  and 
$2.3  million  over  the  House  allowance. 

The  grant  of  an  inflation  allowance  to 
all  the  research  institutes  by  the  House 
was  vital  to  their  programs,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Library  of  Medicine  to  base 
such  computations  upon  the  grant  activi- 
ties is  not  equitaUe.  The  extramural 
activities  of  the  research  institutes 
absorb  86  percent  of  their  fimds,  but  at 
the  Library  the  grant  programs  account 
for  less  than  28  percent  of  the  funds. 

A  cost-of-living  increase  that  cmly 
appUes  to  the  grant  programs  of  the 
Library  would  leave  the  bulk  of  their 
activities  untouched.  Major  elemaxts  of 
the  library's  expenditures  have,  in  fact, 
been  rising  by  more  than  6  percent — the 
cost  of  books  has  gone  up  10  percent  per 
year,  along  with  printing,  and  special- 
ized Journals  14  percent.  Therefore,  we 
added  $805,000  for  these  activities,  in- 
cluding contracts,  to  assure  the  Natloaal 
Library  of  Medicine  would  be  able  to 
maintain  their  1971  level  of  program. 

Within  the  library  program  is  the 
Lister  Hill  National  Coiter  for  Biomedi- 
cal Communications,  that  has  existed  In 
little  more  than  name  {dnce  its  Incep- 
tion in  1968.  With  a  modest  budget,  com- 
posed mainly  of  additions  the  Congress 
has  provided  above  th^  requests,  the 
Lister  Hill  Center  has  supported  several 
prototype  demcnstratlons  in  biomedical 
communicaticxis.  The  satellite  communi- 
cations link  with  remote  regions  In 
Alaska  and  the  two-way  television  net- 
worlc  in  New  England  aro  dramatic 
examples. 

Such  projects  need  to  be  expanded,  and 
the  center  should  become  more  aggres- 
sive In  stimulating  an  awareness  of  and 
Interest  in  the  ways  in  which  modem 
communications  techniques  can  be 
adapted  and  expanded  to  serve  all  facets 
of  health  services,  biomedical  research, 
and  the  training  of  health  professionals. 

The  enactment  of  our  recommenda- 
tions would  add  $1  million  to  these  pro- 
grams of  the  Lister  Hill  National  CecAex 
for  Biomedical  Communications  over 
their  1971  level  of  expenditures. 
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The  John  E.  Pogarty  Ihtemational 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  Health 
Sciences  in  its  brief  3-year  history  has 
developed  an  impressive  set  of  programs 
for  the  advancement  of  health  sciences. 

Conferences  and  seminars  play  a  key 
role  in  the  center's  activities,  serving 
as  an  impostant  channel  for  the  com- 
munication of  research,  scientific  and 
medical  knowledge  to  the  biomedical 
community.  During  the  course  of  a  year 
they  provide  c^portunlUes  for  over  a 
thousand  American  and  foreign  scien- 
tists, physicians  and  other  blmedlcal  pro- 
fessionals to  review,  discuss  and  exchange 
ideas  to  Improve  their  understanding  of 
and  provide  solutions  to  biomedical  prob- 
lems. 

Tlie  scholars-in-resident  program 
brings  to  this  country  distinguished  for- 
eign scholars,  for  periods  of  up  to  a  year, 
fbr  advanced  studies  in  the  health  sci- 
ences. Since  the  inception  of  the  i>ro- 
gram,  resident  scholars  have  becon  con- 
cerned with  certain  aspects  of  cancer, 
blood  chemistry,  heart  arrhythmias,  and 
biophysical  chemistry,  and  the  inter- 
change of  kno^dedge  is  beneficial  to  ev- 
eryone. 

The  intematicBial  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ship iJrogram  brings  talented  yoimg  for- 
eign scientists  to  this  country  for  work 
on  current  research  problems  in  Ameri- 
can laboratories  and  clinics,  and  has 
been  in  existence  for  many  years,  1969 
was  the  high  point  of  this  program  when 
there  were  173  postdoctoral  fellows  and 
last  year  that  had  slipped  to  122. 

The  recommendations  of  our  commit- 
tee would  Increase  the  lev^  of  program 
support  at  the  Fogarty  Center.  The  total 
would  be  $969,000  above  the  budget  esti- 
mates. $606,000  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  1971.  and  $525,000  over  the 
House  allowance. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  the  Interna- 
tional postdoctoral  fellowships  program 
to  its  foreign  partlcUMmts,  we  have  sug- 
gested that  consideration  be  given  to 
broadening  its  scope,  or  creating  a  paral- 
lel program,  so  that  talented  young 
American  scientists  can  be  similarly  sent 
abroad  to  work  in  foreign  laboratories 
and  clinics  and  also  thus  broaden  their 
experience. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend  the 
Fogarty  Center  for  initiating  a  series  of 
surveys  of  biomedical  research  activity 
in  other  countries  by  scientists  drawn 
from  the  profesrional  staff  of  the  various 
institutes  and  imiversity  faculties.  I  have 
special  r^erence  to  studies  on  varlotis 
amects  of  medicine  as  practiced  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

With  the  lessening  of  tensions  between 
our  two  countries,  it  liehooves  the  United 
States  to  become  far  more  aware  of  the 
health  capaUlittas  in  China.  I  would  also 
hope  that  the  Pbgarty  Center  would  ex- 
tend Invitations  to  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  research,  scientific,  and 
medical  communities  in  China  to  attend 
their  conferences  and  seminars. 

■OCUI.    Aln>     KKHAKLXTATIOir     OXVICB 

"nie  Social  and  RehabllltatloD  Service 
accounts  for  over  half  the  total  lujprop- 
riatlons  in  this  bill,  but  ahnoet  $11.5  bil- 
lion of  this  is  in  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance.  Orants  and  programs 
over  which  this  committee  has  no  con- 


trol— programs  which  have  almost  gone 
out  of  control  for  everyone,  from  the 
President,  to  Governors  and  mayors,  to 
the  neiglHwrhood  social  workers. 

Welfare  reform  legislation  is  one  of 
the  priority  items  before  this  Congress, 
and  although  this  committee  Is  greatly 
interested  in  the  reform  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  and  others,  that 
legislation  is  not  within  our  Jurisdiction 
and  we  could  not  base  this  budget  upon 
proposed  changes  In  the  law.  During  our 
review  of  both  8RS  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  programing  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  we  were  disturbed  over 
proje^ed  changes  based  upon  passage  of 
welfare  reform  legislation.  Tills  was  most 
evidoit  in  regards  to  medloald/medicare 
regulatl(xi8  and  guidelines,  especially  in 
reference  to  hoq>itai  and  nuraing  home 
care.  * 

Although  we  are  all  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams, provide  better  care  for  those  eli- 
gible, and  secure  the  greatest  benefits 
and  savings  possible  under  these  titles, 
existing  law  must  prevail.  Until  such  leg- 
islation is  passed,  with  appropriate  ef- 
fective dates  established,  and  then  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  no  changes 
in  guidelines  or  regulatl(His  based  upon 
such  legislation  should  be  implemented. 

Both  our  committee  and  the  House 
have  refused  to  approve  a  cutback  in 
the  budget  for  research  and  training 
activities  in  SRS.  We  restored  these  pro- 
grams to  the  1971  level  by  providing 
$23,315,000  over  the  budget  request.  The 
entire  Increase  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
rehabilitation  and  social  work  training 
programs.  We  lielieve  that  there  Is  an  on- 
going commitment  to  support  those  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  these  training  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  Federal  Oovemment  as 
these  highly  motivated  people  not  only 
render  much  needed  services,  but  are 
responsible  for  assisting  those  dQ)end- 
ent  upon  public  agencies  to  return  to 
more  productive  lives  and  roles  in  our 
society. 

Within  the  rehabllltatkm  services  and 
facilities  programs  it  is  estimated  that 
980,000  disabled  persons  will  be  served 
by  the  State  programs  involved  and  that 
288,000  will  be  rehablUtated.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  budget  request,  an  additional 
$23  million  over  the  1971  appropriation 
has  been  allowed  for  expanding  a  ^Tecial 
effort  tp  rehabilitation  pid>Uc  assistance 
recipients  who  are  bandlcaiH>ed,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
rehabilitated  tmder  the  regular  basic 
grant  program. 

In  special  programs  for  the  aging  our 
committee  has  recommended  an  Increase 
of  $10.5  million  over  the  House  allowance 
and  budget  estimate,  and  an  Increase  of 
$16,350,000  over  the  amoimt  available 
in  1971. 

We  recognize  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems <a  our  (dder  clti2ens  and  feel  that 
increased  resources  should  be  provided 
to  assist  local  communities  in  expanding 
direct  service  benefits  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. We  also  feel  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  low-income  older  penKxis  to  be 
provided  service  opportunities  through 
the  foster  grandparent  program. 

The  budget  request  maintained  the 
same  level  as  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 


community  grant  and  foster  grandparent 
programs,  and  Increased  the  areawlde 
projects  by  $3  millioQ  and  the  RSVP 
program  by  $4.5  million.  We  have  ap- 
proved those  increases  and  also  proposed 
the  addition  of  $6  million  for  community 
grants  and  $4.5  million  for  the  foster 
grandparent  program. 

These  additional  funds  will  provide  the 
necessary  Impetus  for  an  expansion  of 
State  services  to  many  elderly  who  would 
otherwise  not  benefit  under  these  pro- 
grams, and  establish  a  pattern  of  neces- 
sary growth  in  providing  opportimities 
for  older  persons  to  supplement  their 
incomes  through  services  to  institu- 
tionalized children  who  are  physically  oi 
mentally  handicapped. 

Within  these  programs  of  SRS  we  have 
also  approved  a  $10.5-milllon  increase 
for  the  formula  grants  to  States  under 
the  Developmraitally  Disabled  Act.  That 
program  provides  treatment  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  persons  with  epi- 
lepsy, cerelM>al  palsy,  and  other  neuro- 
logical canditicms.  Our  concern  about 
the  urgent  need  to  Improve  these  services 
and  facilities  prompted  this  increase  will 
amount  to  almost  a  100-percent  increase 
over  their  1971  level  of  funding. 

We  have  provided  an  additional  $5 
million  for  the  administration  operation 
of  demonstrations  and  training  pro- 
grams for  children  with  developmental 
disabilities,  and  they  also  help  train  the 
q^edalized  health  manpower  personnel 
who  can  provide  these  services. 

We  also  approved  an  additional  $3,- 
051.000  over  the  budget  requests  in  order 
to  complete  the  Federal  contribution 
towards  the  construction  of  a  rehabili- 
tation  facility  in  Chicago.  This  particu- 
lar facility  Is  alDliated  with  the  medical 
schools  there,  and  a  number  of  prcuni- 
nent  doctors  and  specialists  in  rehabili- 
tative medicine.  I  would  also  comment 
that  a  goodly  portion  of  their  work  is 
devoted  towards  the  prevmtlon  of  dis- 
abling conditions,  where  the  elderly  care 
of  an  accident  victim  is  so  important. 
Here  agahi.  State,  local  and  private 
ftmds  are  involved  and  we  did  not  feel 
that  our  fair  share  shoiild  be  allowed  to 
lag  behind. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  addi- 
tional commentary  SLbout  these  appro- 
priatitHis  and  f imding  levels  for  health 
programs  administered  by  DHEW.  I  am 
sure  my  list  is  not  complete;  that  I  have 
left  some  unmentioned;  but  as  I  stressed 
in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks:  this  is 
a  very  complex  and  complicated  bill. 

The  approval  of  our  recommendations, 
the  passage  of  this  bUl  and  miproval  by 
the  President  are  the  first  steps  toward 
achieving  greater  progress  toward  our 
goals  of  better  health  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  our  citizens.  If  these  fimds  are 
allowed  to  flow  out  into  the  countless 
programs  Involved  then  we  can  achieve 
that  goal,  and  we  can  also  solve  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  diseases  that  plague  all 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  BfAONUSON.  I  yidd  the  floor  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  on  the  bill  is 
left? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  Hampshire  has  88  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  ISr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  at  this  time. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  available 
time  on  the  blU  to  yield  in  case  we  have 
some  Important  amendments  t>T^tr  re- 
quire a  little  more  time  than  the  agreed 
allowance,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  has  so  well  cov- 
ered the  bill  and  the  problems  in  the 
bill,  I  will  not  make  any  general  state- 
ment whatsoever  on  the  bill  at  this  tlAe. 
Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  I  sincerely 
hope  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
California  will  offer  their  amendment  re- 
garding the  limitation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  we  can  dispose  of  and  set- 
tle that  question  before  we  have  to  deal 
with  other  amendments  that  may  toid 
to  increase  the  bill  beyond  what  the 
commltee  brought  in.  There  is  a  practi- 
cal reason  for  that.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  attitude  of  the  President,  the  admin- 
istration, or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  after 
Congress  completes  its  deliberations  and 
conference,  but  I  do  have  the  feeling 
that  if  some  limit  Is  placed  so  we  do  not 
continue  to  have  an  open-ended  appro- 
priation— on  the  administration  of  funds 
and  not  on  the  money  that  goes  to  the 
poor  and  other  recipients — we  may  have 
a  great  deal  more  ease  in  getting  by  a 
possible  adverse  action  by  the  Execu- 
tive when  the  bill  is  completed.  So  I 
hope  we  can  settle  that  matter  first  be- 
cause it  well  could  affect  the  attitude 
of  the  committee  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill  on  some  of  the  very  worthy  and 
worthwhile  amendments  that  I  am  sure 
will  be  offered. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  MAcmrsow) 
deserves  great  credit  for  tiie  long,  hard 
work  he  has  devoted  to  this  bill,  and 
for  his  leadership  in  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  not  in  agreement  with  him  on  every 
point,  but  by  and  large  we  are  united  on 
the  bill  we  are  presenting.  We  owe  a  real 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maghitson),  to  Mr. 
Dirks,  and  members  of  tbe  majority 
staff  and  the  minority  staff  for  the  long, 
hard  work  they  have  done. 

I  can  testify  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  have  had  to  sit 
through  many  and  many  a  long  day  in 
order  to  give  adequate  hearing  to  many 
outside  witnesses,  for  instance,  medical 
men,  from  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  up  any 
more  of  the  time.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RTBT.F..  Mr.  Presidmt,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  simply  take  this  op- 
portunity, first,  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  moved  the  bill 
forward;  and  I  compliment  him  for  the 
thorough  Job  which  he,  as  wdl  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  have 
done,  under  the  stem  guidance  and 
strong    hand    oi    the    Senator    from 
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Louisiana,  who  required  them  to  woi^ 
day  after  day.  That  is  why  this  bill  is 
here  at  this  early  date. 

I  compliment  all  who  are  inv<dved  and 
although  I  am  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  must  confess  I  have  been 
rather  derelict  in  my  duties,  not  because 
of  desire  but  because  I  was  ha.ndnng 
another  appropriation  bill,  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill.  We  expect  to  call  up 
the  completed  conference  report  on  this 
bill  before  the  Senate  next  M^nni^fty  or 
Tuesday. 

I  particularly  ccnnmend  the  chairman 
and  my  fellow  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  particular  emphasis  they  have 
givoi  in  this  bill  to  the  area  of  multiple 
sclerosis.  This  is  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tating and  least  understood  diseases  of 
all  mankind.  We  cover  most  all  of  the 
diseases  in  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  commented  on  them 
very  well,  but  in  this  particular  bill  I 
am  delighted  to  see  he  has  Increased 
the  level  of  funding  for  multiple  sclerosis 
from  $7.5  million  last  year  to  a  more 
reeUstlc  figure  of  $10.5  million  this  year. 
AdditiODally,  I  am  very  happy  he  has 
mandated  the  institute  to  explore  the 
advisability  of  establishing  more  geo- 
graphically dispersed  centers  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  multiple  sclero- 
sis. I  am  advised  that  today  there  is  (mly 
one  such  public  center,  and  that  is  at 
the  Reed  Neurological  Center  at  UCLA. 
They  may  place  their  onphasis  on  ottier 
areas  within  the  broad  scope  of  ne\ux>- 
logical  diseases  and  stroke.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  their  emphasis  is  given  to 
multiple  sclerosis. 

One  has  cmly  to  have  a  dear  friend 
fall  victim  to  this  particular  disease  to 
recognize  its  enormity,  as  well  as  the 
crippling  effect  of  the  disease.  I  thiwir 
we  are  making  headway;  I  am  so  ad- 
vised, and  I  think  we  must  make  a  lot 
more  headway.  I  am  glad  we  have  pin- 
pointed this  particular  disease  this  time 
and  I  compliment  the  chairman  ot  the 
committee  for  his  kind  attention  to  it, 
and  his  interest. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  appreciate  ttiat 
It  is  a  most  baffling  disease. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  What  causes  it;  how 
can  it  be  treated?  With  sufficient  re- 
search it  might  be  stxnething  we  could 
solve.  The  medical  research  people  say  it 
is  Hie  most  baflUng  and  frustratiitg  dis- 
ease and  it  affeote  many  iteople. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  has  hit  many  peosAe  I 
have  known  and  I  am  sm^  it  has  hit 
many  people  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
Um  has  known  in  their  youth.  Just  as 
they  come  Into  adult  manhood  or  wom- 
anhoood,  in  the  age  group  between  20 
and  30.  To  see  a  healthy  young  man  or 
woman  stricken  at  that  age  makes  it 
that  much  more  terrifying. 

I  do  not  pretoid  to  be  a  doctor,  but  it 
reminds  me  of  infantile  paralysis.  Tlianks 
to  the  focus  of  attention  that  Che  chair- 
man and  others  placed  on  that  dread 
and  baffling  disease  we  have  almost  found 
the  cure  for  infantile  paralysis.  I  thinv 
the  instances  of  infantile  paralysis  be- 
coming are  rare.  I  hope  we  can  have  tiie 
same  effect  on  multiide  sclerosis. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  tiie  Senator. 


MBSSAOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dmt  of  the  United  States  sxibmitttng 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  sessioQ,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tdkhst)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  an 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AMD 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJL  10061)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departinents  of 
Labors,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  which  was  submitted  by 
me  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  .  It  is  at  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  fcdlows: 

On  page  12.  line  4.  strike  out  "$89,840,000'' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1074K0,000,  of 
Which  $8,000,000  Is  for  the  prevention  mna 
suppreaslon  of  tuberculoels". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time  without 
losing  his  rlgbt  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamjjshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  lu^proached  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  me  with  wliat  we 
feel  are  highly  desirable  amendments  in- 
volving small  sums,  and  we  mi^t  agree 
to  them.  I  had  suggested  to  two  Senators 
over  here  who  have  such  amendments 
that  if  we  could  thrash  out  this  discussion 
that  is  about  to  take  i^ace  on  v^ether 
there  will  be  any  ttmitation  on  the  State 
administration  of  welfare  funds  and  get 
that  settted  it  might  make  quite  a  dlHer- 
ence  in  how  the  committee  feels.  I  would 
not  aooQ>t  any  amendments  without  put- 
ting them  to  a  vote  untU  we  Und  oat  what 
is  going  to  be  the  result  It  makes  a  big 
ditTerence  in  action  downtown  whether 
there  is  any  limitation  in  this  biU.  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  Senator  at  same 
time  in  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out  limitations,  to  offer  a  substitute  rais- 
ing limitations. 

If  we  should  hm;^)en  to  succeed  in  hay- 
ing even  a  semblance  of  Umltattan.  I 
think  we  could  be  more  generoos  in  ac- 
cepting tiiese  amendments.  So  if  the  Sen- 
ator saw  fit  to  withhold  his  amsndment 
until  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  had  of - 
fered  his  amendment,  azid  we  had  fcugfat 
that  oat,  it  ml^t  make  the  diirennoe  be- 
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tweox  accei>ttns  it  and  taking  it  to  con-  Sectton  209,  proposed  to  be  strii^en.  Is  There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 

ference  and  not  ddng  that.  as  follows:  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  8^.  aoe.  Non«  ol  the  fund*  coatalnod  in  «»  follows: 

desire  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  tm»  tm«  may  be  ueed  for  payment*  to  any  Percent  ificrease.  in  ATDC  recipiejU$.  Aprtt 

conform   to   the   wishes   of    the    dlstta-  state  for  fiscal  year  lara  for  aervlces,  staff  f»70— Ifan*  1»71 

gulshed  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp-  tralnlng^d  adminlstrattve  expenaes  under              totaX  87. 9 

S^  He  would  not  however  like  to  lose  "ties  I.  IV  (p«t  A) .  x.  xiv,  and  xviofthe                                                                  

TSr^:^^^*^l'r.^^«rk^\1ur^-  *>c»»l  8«jurtty  Act  which.  In  the  aggregate.     Alabama 38.4 

thepogttionttathenowhas^dlf  un^-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  aggregate  amount    Alaska 24.8 

imous  consent  could  be  given  tnat  tms  eeUmated  for  these  porpoeee  for  such  SUte     Arlaooa 38.6 

amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  un-  jq^  fl,c^  ye^  1971.                                        Arkanaaa 87. 1 

ta  the  amendmoit  to  which  the  Senator  m»  an»tvm«  m^  T>rMriri«nt  t  And    o«»"'«nia as.o 

from  New  Hampshire  has  expressed  in-  ,^  Mr.  CRANOTON.  ,M^;^<»«^^^^    Colorado 87.3 

terMt  Is  dlwosed^and  then  the  Senate  **  ^^^^  to  believe  that  only  8  months    oonnectiout 20.3 

Si^i  wSS^tS'cSltotionofttas  after  this  body  so  firmly  rejected,  by  a    Deuwaw 28.7 

!ISSS«S^  th2^  w^^  T^e^  2-to-l  margin,  the  inclusion  of  a  welfare    Otetriot  0*  OoiumWa. se.  i 

Mo^^tomt,    that   would   be   perfectly  j^eeze  provision  In  the  Labor-HEW  ap-    Florida  28.3 

*S*?5SoN.iwouidbegiadtoagree  S?^ri^X'^iSr^S''tSJ  S:S\:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  S ! 

would  add  to  it  that  after  t^f  S«w»r  ^  ig^^n  that  yesterday  afternoon,  when    J^iSS/ 47  2 

from  Atetoama  has  printed  to  amen^  ^£^0061  hJd^^ordered  reported  S2^  """"""i:-:::::::::::::  £5 

°^J"^*'^^^±ftir^^raSr  by  the  fuUAppropriaUona  committee,  a    lowa    l"? 

waiting  here  to  present  ^f^^^ff°^-  new  section  209.  a  provision  to  Umit  the    Kansaa  38. 9 

tor  from  Kentucl^  and  the  Seimtor  from  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  payments    Kentucky 8. 5 

Kansas   wovUd  be  allowed  *<>  *^J«^  to  115  percent  of  the  1971  estimated  ex-    i^uiaiana 8.3 

nized  after  the  Senator  from  Alabama^-  r;  Jl^  ^ad  been  added  to  the  bill     ****'*•  «•* 

allofUcon^Jtter^dlspo^ome  gSSfa^'^^w^  al^to  aSSiX    ^S^^;^' »•* 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Call-  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^    ^^  personnel    ^^{^^tu . 21.7 

fomia.                                                   training  expenses  for  all  welfare  pro-    jijinneeota  si  s 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certatoly.  I  would  have  no  ^,^,^3— old  age  assistance,  aid  and  med-     Mississippi 11. 1 

objection  to  that  That  would  be  satis-  ^^^  assistance  to  the  blind  and  disabled.    Missouri  28.0 

factory.  and  aid  to  families  with  d«)endent  chil-     Montana 89.4 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  ^g^                                                                        Nebraska    28.9 

objection  to  Uie  unanlmous-cons^t  re-  j  ^^  ^^^^  yesterday  by  a  bipartisan    Ne^^a^iSi;; S'  1 

quest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  ^^  ^,  ^^y  colleagues-Senators  Ton-    IZ  SS??      "I"" 1 SiS 

80  ordered.              __    ,^     .,   .^*».   ._  hkt",    Bath,    EAOtrrow,    Harris.    Hart,     New  Mexico 6.8 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  the  un-  1^,,^^^,     Javits,    Kxnnbdy.    McOovxrn.    New  York 17.8 

derstandizig  of  the  junior  Senator  from  mowdais.  Nblsoh,  and  Talmadgb,  in  to-    North  Carolina w.9 

Alabama,  then,  that  after  action  on  the  troducing  the  amendment  we  are  now    North  Dakota 14.7 

amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  dlstln-  considering— an      amendmwit      whi<*    °?|V '••* 

gulshed  Senator  from  California   (ISx.  would  strike  this  regressive  section  from    ^^f™* "" 

Cranston),  the  Senate  would  return  to  ^he  bUl.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that    ^J^iv^iii; Ml 

the  ctmsideration  of  the  amendment  just  senators   Percy   and   Stevenson   have  Puerto  Rioo— III'II'II        ~       IIII  22"  6 

called  up  by  the  junior  Senator  from  gjjj^g  jotoed  us  as  oMisponsors  of  the    Rhode  island!— "IZIIIIIIIIIII" 20^4 

Alabama?                          ^^  amendment.                                                  South  Carolina S5.8 

The     PRBBIDINa     OFFICER.     The  j^   President,  none  of  us  would  dis-     South  Dakota 18. 8 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Call-  agree  that  there  is  a  vital  need  to  reform    Tenneasee ».o 

fomia  or  any  amaidment  thereto.  After  ^^  public  assistance  programs  and  to    i!^ "2  a 

the  disposition  of  that  amendment.  It  Is  reduce  the  ever-splraling  costs  of  welfare,    y^mont                        II 

the  Chair's  understanding  that  the  Sen-  ^he  Senate  Finance  Ccmimittee  is  even    virgin  isiaiuto 24  g 

ate  will  return  to  the  consideration  of  ^^^  holding  hearings  on  an  administra-  vuginia                                                88  6 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  tion-backed  bill,  HJl.  1,  which  offers    waahingtoo II..III._II.IIII„"II  20!  2 

Alabama.  such  reform.  But  to  cut  l^ederal  expend-    weet  Virginia 1.8 

Mr.  AIjLEN.  With  that  xmderstanding,  jtures  now,  at  the  expense  of  our  al-    Wisconsin 80.3 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  ready  overburdened  local  governments,    Wyoming  20. 6 

P«xvn«.  o^  TH.  Fioo.  Sr^.1?^l^f*,.w^iSS^w*XS  ^  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  WhUe  PWeral  Ja^  .^^„  t^*  ®5**^  figures  are  most  telltog  of  the  burden 

unantoious   consent    that   during   con-  P™^^^^^^  J^^^J^^^ Jf^**  SSTand   local   gove^ente  will  be 

^SLTe'Je^lToTS^^vfpr^  SSs'°<^1^5!??SSll  <l^-  forced  to  assume  if  the  FedenU  share  of 

SS^  ^US^?^  ^utS  aiS^^  ment  to  renege  on  its  share  of  the  fi-  costs  for  these  programs  is  only  15  per- 

cwoiMHswnuj.  rr»u  x»  nancial  burden  for  providing  such  pro-  cenl^-or  even  20  percent  more,  as  the 

T^SeSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without  grams  would  be  unconscionable^  Senator  from  New  ^mpshire  (Mr  Cot- 

^i^«n^MrirnTri«»r-d  During  thls  past  year  of  recession  and  ton)  will  suggest— than  it  was  during 

oojecaon. « is  so  oraerra.  ^^^^  unemploymait.  caseloads  have  been  fiscal  year  1971. 

AMXMBKXNT  iro^s  rfstog  at  an  unusually  high  rate.  In  Call-  I  ask  unanimous  oonsoit  to  include  to 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  fornla,  for  instance,  the  nimiber  of  APDC  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  a  1^ 

that  my  amendment  No.  34«  be  called  recipients  has  increased  by  28.9  percent  t«r  from  the  Oovemor  of  California  (Mr. 

up.  stoce  last  year.  And  this  la  a  relatively  Reagan) ,  to  Chairman  Magntoon— the 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The  average  tocrease.  In  Indiana,  the  case-  ctovemor  sent  me  a  copy-describing 

amendmmt  offered  by  the  Senator  from  ^^^^^^^'^^^-^^^f^^^^j'^  the  burden  such  a  restriction  would  place 

C^omla  will  be  read.  S?'  SlLT^^^f  5?^  ^rrST^^'  on  Calif  omia.  The  cost  of  this  provision 

The  Assistant  Lkjisiahvb  Clerk.  It  is  35.5  percent,  to  Texas.  60.5  percent.  nftiifomia  tamavers  has  been  eatl- 

proposed,  by  the  Senator  from  Calif&r-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unantoious  con-  Z.^^^JS^       has  Deen  esu 

nia.  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  on  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  potot  to  the  "^J^  S;«T!I^«»>i^i«n    fj,..  iHi«r 

page  32.  beginning  on  Itoe  22,  through  Record  a  table  Indicating  the  percent  of  ^wf  ^^  .^JtI^^Ik   o  ™ 

line  2  on  page  33.  to  strike  out  section  change  to  the  AFDC  caseload  to  each  of  was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  record, 

209.  our  States  and  territories.  «»  foUows: 
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Star  or  Cauvoknia, 
Sacramento.  Calif..  July  27. 1971. 

Hon.  WAOXN  O.  MAGNT780N, 

Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health  gduea- 
tion,  and  Welfare.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priationa.  V.S.  Senate,  Hew  Senate  Of- 
fice Bunding,  WoMMni/ton,  D.C. 

DBAS  SxNATOR  MAONTrsoN:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  in  Its  hearing  on 
the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  m>pro- 
prlatlon,  is  considering  a  proposal  to  enact  a 
new  Section  208  which  would  place  a  110  per- 
cent celling  on  federal  matching  funds  for 
the  costs  of  administration,  services  and  staff 
training. 

On  behalf  of  CaUfomla,  I  wish  to  reglstw 
our  most  strenuous  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal. Rising  welfare  costs  are  already 
threatening  thl«  state  and  other  states  with 
bankruptcy.  Existing  federal  regulations  pre- 
vent the  reduction  In  scofw,  coverage  and 
quality  of  social  senrloe  programs  that  would 
be  aeoessary  if  such  a  limitation  were  iMaced 
upon  federal  participation  in  the  funding  of 
these  programs. 

The  total  cost  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment in  California  could  well  amoxint  to 
$100  million  the  first  full  year.  No  rational 
person  questions  the  need  for  economies  in 
welfare  spending,  but  it  makes  no  sense  to 
seek  federal  savings  at  the  expense  of  the 
states.  This  Is  simply  a  proposal  to  artifi- 
cially limit  federal  reimbursement  via  a  "back 
door"  constraint  In  the  President's  budget, 
which  would  bypass  fiscal  provisions  in  the 
law,  and  would  give  states  no  lead  time  and 
no  avenues  for  adjusting  their  programs  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  proposal  to  place  a  116  percent  limit  on 
federal  matching  for  these  costs  was  killed 
on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  last  year  when 
it  was  made  clear  that  even  that  more  gen- 
erous celling  would  wreak  fiscal  disaster  upon 
state  and  local  governments.  California  was 
Joined  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  by  the 
Council  of  state  Public  Welfare  Admlnis- 
tratore,  the  Association  of  Public  Welfare 
Administrators,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, the  League  of  Cities,  and  other  state 
governments.  The  fiscal  situation  in  welfare 
is  worse  now  them  it  was  at  that  time,  and 
the  present  proposal  is  clearly  and  totally 
unacceptable. 

The  answer  to  the  runaway  costs  of  welfare 
lies  in  genuine  reform  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. dOifomia  is  currmtly  attempting  to 
overhaul  its  own  laws  and  regulations  to 
bring  about  reform  at  the  state  level.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  the  federal  government  could 
accomplish  more  by  supporting  reform  eBorta 
of  this  kind  than  by  placing  additional  fi- 
nancial burdens  upon  the  states  while  not 
changing  the  federal  lawB  and  regulations 
that  have  created  the  problem  In  the  first 
place. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Rxagait, 

Governor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  opposed  the 
restrictive  welfare  freeze  provision.  Last 
November,  with  Senator  Harris,  I  led 
the  floor  fight  which  resulted  to  a  2-to-l 
approval  of  my  amendment.  No.  1076,  to 
the  fiscal  year  1971  Labor-HEW  Expro- 
priation's bill,  and  thus  a  rejection  of 
section  208  of  that  bill.  On  July  12.  I 
testified  before  Senator  Maonubon's 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  mipro- 
priations.  urlng  that  the  committee  not 
include  the  President's  requested  110 
percent  freeze  on  the  Federal  share  of 
welfare  supportive  costs.  Hie  subcommit- 
tee did  not  toclude  the  freeze.  The  full 
oommlttee  did.  So  once  agato,  today.  I 
must  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  Joto 


the  cosponsors  of  amendnvent  No.  346 
and  defeat  the  115-percent  arbitrary 
freeze,  or  any  arbitrary  freeze  provision 

to  nn.  10061. 

Mr.  MAGNX7SON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  California  is  not 
suggesting  that  anybody  is  r^iegtog  00 
payments.  We  are  giving  all  the  vaoaey 
that  they  ask  for,  and  it  is  an  op&a  end. 
We  are  not  reneging  on  any  payments. 
We  are  merely  sugge^ing  that  they 
might  be  able  to  do  the  work  with  fewer 
people  to  the  administration  and  with 
fewer  Increases  to  services.  Is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  anybody  is  reneging. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  used 
the  word  to  his  speech. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  want  to  use 
the  word. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Explato  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  withdraw  the 
word  "reneging."  The  States  are  depend- 
tog  on  this  money  to  handle  the  man- 
dated tocrease  to  welfare.  They  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  handle  It  them- 
selves—not my  State  of  California,  not 
the  State  of  Michigan,  not  the  State  of 
nitoois.  nor  other  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  may  be.  but  it 
is  an  open  end.  We  give  the  money  that 
they  request  of  us.  I  Just  thought  that 
perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  get  more 
money  down  to  the  people  who  need  it  by 
havtog  fewer  people  to  the  front  office. 
If  there  is  any  question  about  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  because  there  is 
an  tocreasingly  high  number  of  people 
to  administrative  jobs  that  are  too  well 
paid,  and  the  help  does  not  get  down  to 
the  people  in  real  need.  All  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  perhaps  we  can  take  care  of 
the  situation  by  paying  attention  to 
Parkinson's  law,  if  they  wiH  just  read  it. 
In  all  fairness  to  these  offices,  they  try 
to  do  a  good  Job.  but  many  are  over- 
staffed. I  know  the  story.  If  the  demand 
is  great — and  California  would  be  a  good 
example 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Where  these  welfare 
rolls  have  just  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  But  none  of  the  Governors  want 
to  take  on  this  extra  cost.  What  they 
should  do.  the  Governors  themselves.  Is 
take  a  look  at  some  of  these  stetistics  and 
see  if  they  cannot  do  a  better  job  with 
the  same  number  of  people.  You  can  go 
down  to  some  of  the  offices — ^has  the 
Senator  ever  visited  one  of  them? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  certainly  have. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Sometimes  it  Just 
seems  to  me  they  are  bumping  toto  one 
smother  down  there,  to  some  cases. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course,  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  they  are  bumptog  toto  one 
another  as  more  and  more  people  come 
on  welfare  because  of  the  recession,  im- 
employment,  and  a  federally  mandated 
situation  where  the  residnicy  require- 
ments are  knocked  out,  and  anyone  who 
shows  up  to  California  must  be  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  But  the  money 
is  there.  We  Just  say  to  go  a  littie  easy  on 
things.  Many  States  are— the  Senator 
has  an  ably  prepared  chart  here  on  the 
rise  to  the  number  of  reoipientB. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.      -      -■  _ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  have  charts 
on  the  tocrease  every  year.  If  the  amount 
for  administration  is  increased  over  20 
percent  a  year,  there  will  soon  be  more 
money  for  employees  than  there  will  be 
for  welfare  recipients. 

We  have  to  have  some  employees.  They 
are  well-meaning.  They  are  dedicated 
people.  I  just  think  the  administrative 
side  of  this  welfare  program  is  out  of 
hand  and  they  can  get  along  with  fewer 
people. 

But  oh,  no,  the  Governors  do  not  want 
to  give  up  anything.  They  want  to  have 
some  more  revenue  sharing.  We  are  going 
to  be  sharing  a  deficit  with  them  pretty 
soon  here.  Is  that  good  business?  We 
have  a  $24  billion  deficit  this  year.  1  think 
there  is  some  responsibility  for  the  State 
people  to  take  a  look  at  their  payrolls, 
too. 

I  do  not  know  whether  115  percent  Is 
the  correct  figure  or  not.  It  is  a  reason- 
able effort.  The  administrative  costs  of 
welfare  have  swollen  more  than  the  pay- 
ments to  recipients.  I  know;  we  have 
gone  through  those  figures.  The  per- 
centage tocreases  here  far  out  nm  any 
other  costs  in  the  welfare  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  did  not  mean  to 
say  we  were  withholding  any  funds.  Not 
at  all. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No  funds  are  being 
withheld  for  those  who  go  on  welfare 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  those  on  welfare. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right;  let  us  get 
the  record  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  finished? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  simply  like  to  respond  that  I 
clearly  recognize  that  an  open-ended 
situattion  can  lead  to  more  carelessness 
tiism  is  advisable  to  swelling  the  rolls  of 
those  who  administer  this  work  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

However,  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
sidering a  total  overhaul  of  welfare,  when 
a  bill  that  would  bring  that  about  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  being  considered  to  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, it  would  seem  to  me  wiser  to  wait 
and  see  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  care- 
fully thought  out  procedures.  Instead  of 
Impostog  an  arbitrary  Itoalt.  to  make  sure 
that  all  people  who  are  eligible  for  wel- 
fare will  be  processed  at  once,  and  also 
to  make  sure  that  the  limitation  does 
not  act  to  prevent  the  Implementation 
of  programs  designed  to  get  people  off 
welfare  and  keep  them  from  wortcliig  ef- 
fectively, which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  an  overhaul  of  the 
welfare  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  mtoutes. 

I  am  ^ad  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  raised,  and 
raised  so  clearly  and  to  such  a  reason- 
able manner,  the  last  potot  that  he  Just 
made,  because  that  Is  very  much  the 
potot  at  issue  to  this  whole  problem.  I 
am  sorry  that  most  of  these  eiQ>luiations 
have  to  tfJce  place  wtthoot  many  Mem- 
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ben  of  the  Senate  having  a  chance  to 
Usten. 

This  pgroblem  has  grown  upon  us.  It 
should  xx>i  exist,  and  I  wish  to  say  thai 
I  agree  thoroaiAtly  with  the  sailor  Sen- 
ator from  California  (llr.  CBunroir), 
and  I  am  sore  with  the  Jvilor  Sctiator 
ftom  California  (Ur.  Ttnonr),  that  this 
Is  not  the  way  to  deal  wttli  the  limitation 
on  the  admlnlstrathm  of  these  fmids  in 
the  Tailous  States.  It  should  be  dealt 
with  by  a  carefully  considered  change  In 
the  authorization  tor  the  vftos>er  legisla- 
tive committee,  and  It  Is  only  with  reluc- 
tance, and  because  of  the  extreme  sltua- 
tkm  that  has  developed,  that  any  of  us— 
I  think  I  q?eak  for  every  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcranmlttee — are 
seeing  this  temporary  limitation  In  an 
annual  ainnoprlatiam. 

I  shall  attempt  to  explain  what  that 
limit  means  in  a  moment,  but,  before  I 
proceed  to  that,  let  me  say  I  am  not  per- 
sonally so  much  Interested  In  what  the 
exact  limitation  Is,  and  as  I  have  already 
given  notice,  and  stated  In  the  full  com- 
mittee— which  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  strong  vote  In  the  com- 
mittee for  the  115-percent  limitation — at 
the  proper  time,  after  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  explore  the  matter  to  some 
degree,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  offer  a  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California,  im- 
posing a  Umltatlan  of  120  percent  In- 
stead of  115  percent. 

The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  President— or 
the  first  reason— Is  that  if  we  can  impose 
some  limitatKm  on  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  open-ended  ctanmlt- 
ment  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  provide  Its  share  of  whatever  costs 
may  be  expended  by  any  State,  whatever 
that  State's  particular  problems  are, 
whether  they  are  wise  or  frugal,  or  not 
as  wise  or  frugal,  and  if  some  limita- 
tion is  put  In  this  bill.  I  believe  it  will 
have  some  real  effect  on  prevailing  on 
the  proper  legislative  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  this  situation,  and 
establish  some  kind  of  formula  so  that 
States  are  dealt  with  fairly  as  compared 
with  each  other. 

We  all  know  what  goes  on,  and  it  Is 
perfectly  natural.  It  goes  on  in  my  State. 
My  Governor  has  had  me  on  the  tele- 
phone within  the  last  24  hours.  My 
commissioner  of  public  welfare  has  had 
me  on  the  telephone.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact — and  I  use  my  own  State  as  an 
example — though  it  Is  a  small  State.  It 
increased  Its  estimate  for  fiscal  1972  by 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  State  of 
California  has  increased  its  estimates 
80  far.  But  the  Governor  has  not  been 
very  pressing  In  his  omversations  with 
me.  because  his  own  legislature  would 
not  go  along  with  him  on  the  State's 
share,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
estimates  that  we  have  here  from  my 
State — and  I  am  sure  from  other  Ettates 
as  well — ase  less  than  the  amounts 
recommended. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenaUx'  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  while  enough  Sen- 
ators are  here? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAONUBCW.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICESt.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  does  not  preclude 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  substitute 
^mi»n'1"»*"t  when  I  offer  it.  doea  It? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFPiCKU.  The 
CSiair  understands  the  order  to  apply 
only  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  first  reason  for  having  some  limita- 
tion, for  its  effect  on  the  legislative 
committees  which  meet  this  proUon. 

The  second  reason  is  that  what  has 
hi^jpened  is  a  race  between  States.  All 
States.  I  am  sure,  are  trying  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  respect.  I  son  not  reflecting 
on  anyone  or  any  government.  But  it  has 
become  a  race  between  States  to  raise 
their  estimates  very  high  so  that  some 
other  State  will  not  get  more  of  the 
money,  the  f\mds,  than  they  get. 

Listen  to  this:  In  fiscal  1968,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  called  on  to  pay 
for  the  administration — and  not  1  cent 
of  this  money  goes  into  the  hands  of  t^e 
poor.  That  is  already  on  the  formula, 
and  we  pay  the  Federal  share,  and  that 
Is  an  open-end  coounitment,  and  no  one 
is  asking  that  it  be  changed.  I  am  now 
talking  about  administration.  In  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  Federal  Government's 
share  was  $460.483.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

BCr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

In  fiscal  1969,  the  Federal  share  was 
$611,743,000. 

In  fiscal  1970.  the  Federal  share  was 
$853,213,000. 

In  fiscal  1971,  the  Federal  share  was 
$1,255,386,000  for  this  administration 
within  the  States. 

The  estimates  that  we  have  in  the 
tables — ^they  are  or  will  be  before  the 
Senate — ^for  fiscal  1972  Indicate  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  pay 
$1,605,010,000. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
ways  in  which  these  estimates  can  be 
and  are — I  was  going  to  use  the  word 
"jockeyed,"  but  I  will  not  use  it.  becaiise 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  refiectlon  on 
the  utter  sincerity  and  dedication  of  the 
people  who  are  administering  these  pro- 
grams- in  the  States.  But  on  the  matter 
of  expense,  we  have  to  fUnd  the  share  of 
the  Federal  Qoverxmient  money  that  goes 
Into  the  profits  of  the  poor,  and  that  is 
based  on  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
State  and  other  factors,  so  that  it  runs 
from  50-50  up  the  scale  to  60  p«t:ent  and 
70  percent  in  some  cases. 

On  the  matter  of  administration,  we 
have  the  formula  of  50-50  on  the  actual 
administration,  and  then  we  have  a  for- 
mula of  75  percent  Federal  to  25  percent 
State  oa  various  services,  such  as  coun- 
seling and  referral.  day-cu«  centers, 
protective  services,  and  looking  out  for 
the  aged  and  children,  and  getting  them 
foster  homes;  and  some  of  these  are  very 
fine  programs.  By  cutting  down  on  their 
administration  and  Increasing  the  serv- 
ices, the  States  can  affect  the  percentage 
they  have  to  pay  and  the  percentage  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  to  pay. 


For  example.  In  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado and  Peimsylvania.  under  their  for- 
mula, the  Federal  Government  has  to 
pay  72  percent  of  all  the  money,  both 
for  administration  and  for  these  serv- 
ices. The  lowest  estimate  Is  in  Mississippi, 
where  the  Federal  share  Is  54  pocent. 
not  quite  55  i>ercent. 

I  know  that  California  has  a  vast  in- 
crease in  its  work  roll,  and  I  know  that 
both  the  distinguished  Soiators  from 
California  are  fighting  the  fight  for  their 
State  and  for  the  disadvantaged  pet^de 
in  their  State;  and  I  respect  them  for  it. 
But,  on  the  record  thus  far,  I  am  a  Uttle 
amaaed  to  find  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  llS-percent  limitation, 
does  not  lose  1  cent,  becaiise  their  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1971  for  this  admin- 
istration and  services  was  $309,812,000. 
Under  the  115-percent  limitation  pres- 
ently hi  the  bill,  the  State  of  California 
would  be  allowed  $356,284,000  an  in- 
crease of  almost  $50  million.  The  esti- 
mate advanced  from  California  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — their  estimate  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  of  1972-^  $347,985,000.  Un- 
der the  115-percent  limitation,  the  State 
was  allowed  $356,284,000,  so  that  xmder 
the  115-percent  limitation,  as  of  record 
now,  the  State  of  California  would  not 

lose  a  single  cent.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
time  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Under  the  120-percent  limitation,  the 
State  of  California  could  receive  $371,- 
775,000,  which  is  an  even  higher  figure. 

I  mention  this  simply  because  of  the 
discussion  concerning  the  hardship  In 
California,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
hardship  there  is  greater  than  In  most 
States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  practical 
reason.  The  first  reason,  as  I  have  said. 
Is  to  try,  by  placing  some  limitation  on 
the  bill,  to  get  the  legislative  committees 
to  act  and  let  us  have  a  formula  that  will 
be  fair  between  States,  that  wiU  take 
care  of  the  administration  In  the  future. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  get  that  tmtU  we 
succeed  in  getthig  some  ceiling  In  the 
bill. 

It  gives  them  a  one-fifth  increase- 
that  is.  20  percent — a  total  of  120  per- 
cent better  than  last  year.  Very  few 
States  will  be  hurt.  But  it  still  will  have 
a  psychological  impact  and  serve  notloe 
that  we  are  not  going  to  continue  to  have 
an  open-end  situation  here  which  one 
State  can  and  does  take  advantage  of 
more  than  other  States,  and  it  results 
In  a  race  between  them. 

Let  me  state  another  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  limitation.  If  this  keeps  go- 
ing up,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
figures  I  have  Just  read,  the  time  is  soon 
coming  when  we  cannot  afford  it,  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  in  the 
appropriating  process.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  It.  We  wlU  have  to  skimp 
on  worthy  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
the  blind.  Juvenile  delinquents,  andothg 
worUiy  twograms.  We  win  have  to  group 
some  of  them  In  order  to  meet  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  an  open-end  commitment  to 
every  one  of  the  50  States  to  pay  what- 
ever they  ohooae  to  make  us  pay. 
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In  a  few  mtnutee.  after  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  settled,  thore  will  be  Senator  after 
Senator — ^we  have  three  already  and 
more  coming — ^who  will  get  up  and  wUI 
be  asking  us — ^the  House  has  already  gone 
over  the  authorized  budget  by  $237  mil- 
lion and  the  Senate  has  "upped"  that  to 
$809  million,  lliere  are  very  necessary 
parts  of  the  budget  that  have  not  yet 
been  authorized  that  will  be  in  here  In 
the  supplemental,  so  when  we  Jump  the 
bill  $1  billion,  there  is  grave  danger  of 
going  through  what  we  have  gone 
through  before,  a  Presidential  veto,  with 
all  our  struggles,  and  all  the  delays  that 
have  resulted. 

If  we  can  have  in  the  bill  a  ceiling  for 
1  year  as  to  the  Increase— and  as  I  have 
said  before.  I  will  suggest  that  we  lean 
over  backwards  and  make  it  120  percent 
Instead  of  115  percent — I  think  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  can  accept  more  of 
the  worthy  amendments  than  we  can 
otherwise;  because,  frankly,  if  what  I  am 
told  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  budget  olfloers 
and  representatives  of  the  White  House, 
not  the  President,  great  significance  will 
be  attached  by  the  executive  to  whether 
we  have  blazed  a  trail  by  writing  our  own 
kind  of  ceiling  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
adminifitratlon. 

We  want  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  we  want  to  get  it 
through  early.  We  worked  bard  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  this  money  will  not  be 
wasted  because  of  its  coming  in  late.  We 
want  a  bill  signed  by  the  President  and 
enacted  Into  law.  if  possible,  before  we  go 
home  for  the  recess. 

I  sincerely  hope,  as  we  lean  over  back- 
wards and  ask  the  Senate  to  substitute 
120  percent  instead  of  115  percent,  that 
we  can  take  better  care  of  the  worthy 
causes  in  the  bill  and  still  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  and  the 
executive  downtown.  That  is  why  I  hope, 
when  the  premier  time  comes,  that  I  will 
be  allowed  to  offer  my  substitute,  and 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  repeat  for  the  Rxcoao — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  all  Senators  were  here 
then — ^that  as  of  May  1,  1971,  there  were 
860,000  people  employed  by  HEW.  I  re- 
peat, 860,000.  That  total  is  composed  of 
110,000  who  are  Federal  employees  and 
750,000  who  are  supported  through  Fed- 
eral grants  and  contracts  in  pubUc  or 
private  agencies. 

We  have  got  to  start  taking  a  lo(dc  at 
that  figure  as  to  whether  it  is  all  going 
for  administration  or  whether  not 
enough  of  the  large  sums  which  we  are 
appropriating  are  going  to  the  pe<9le 
that  need  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that  figiu-e:  860,000  peo- 
ple were  employed  under  these  aivro- 
priations  by  HEW  as  of  May  1, 1971. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  frustration  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTTOM).  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  (Mr.  Mag- 
NTTsoN).  regarding  the  costs  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  welfare  as  well  as  the 
rising  costs  of  social  services.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  am  frustrated,  too — no  one  is 
more  frustrated  than  I  am  In  that 
regard. 


HowevK*.  I  think  that  we  have  to  real- 
ize that  many  of  the  administrative  and 
social  services  required  to  t>e  imple- 
nunted  by  the  States  are  required  by 
Federal  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  Governor  of  California  recently  at- 
tenq>ted  to  cut  back  tm  welfare  expenses 
by  the  State,  he  was  hdd  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  in  violatlcm  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  figures  Cfune 
from  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire got  from  HErw.  I  do  not  know 
where  njsw  got  them.  But  I  can  say 
that  in  a  telephone  call  that  my  ofDce 
initiated  to  the  Caltfomia  Welfare  De- 
partment today,  they  said  that  the  115- 
percent  ceiling  would  cost  the  State  of 
CaUfomla  an  additional  $80  million  this 
coming  year. 

In  a  conversation  we  have  had  within 
the  past  week  with  the  California  County 
Supervisors  Assodatlcm,  they  said  that 
if  this  celling  is  adopted  In  California, 
it  will  cost  the  counties  an  additional 
$54  million  in  the  first  year.  They  say 
that  even  a  raise  of  the  ceiling  to  120 
perc^it,  which  is  in  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  frran  New 
Hampsiiire,  it  would  cost  California  $36.5 
million  and  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone. 
the  cost  would  be  $17  million. 

Administrative  costs  in  California 
have  gone  up  in  the  past  few  years  an 
average  of  27  percent  per  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  the  costs  were 
$130,529,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  costs  were 
$176,928,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  costs  were 
$227,930,000.  This  is  in  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  alone. 

The  projected  cost  of  the  ceiling  for 
Los  Angeles  County  in  the  first  year 
would  be  $24  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  property  taxpayers 
in  California  jiist  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  establish  a 
plan  according  to  Federal  law  and  then 
welch  when  it  comes  to  putting  up  the 
money  to  Implement  the  law. 

It  Is  quite  clear  to  everyone  that  one 
of  the  main  reasons  we  have  the  incredi- 
ble increase  in  edmlnistrative  costs  Is 
that  there  has  been  such  an  Incredible 
increase  in  the  niunber  of  people  on 
welfare. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  California 
where  we  have  seen  tmemplosrmoit  move 
up  in  the  past  2  years  by  approximatdy 
500,000  people.  That  does  not  mean  that 
cdl  those  people  are  on  welfare.  But  In 
California  presently,  we  have  700.000 
people  unemployed.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  that  the  welfare  costs  have 
gone  up.  of  course,  is  due  to  unemploy- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  knows  that,  because 
he  has  high  imemployment  in  his  State, 
too. 

California  has  many  high-priced  Ph.  D. 
engineers  and  aerospace  engineers  now 
on  welfare.  They  were  not  on  welfare 
2  years  ago.  Thiey  do  not  want  to  be 
on  welfare,  but  they  are  because  they 
cannot  get  a  Job.  There  have  been  cut- 
backs in  the  aerospace  industry  both  by 
the  Government  in  its  spending  pro- 
grams and  in  the  commercial  aircraft 
field,    because    there    have    not    been 


enough  sales  to  maintain  the  comple- 
ment of  engineers  and  blue-c(dlar  work- 
ers that  we  had  3  or  4  years  ago. 

So  I  think  that  when  we  talk  about 
frustration  over  the  increase  in  welfare 
costs,  we  should  be  thinking  In  terms  of 
doing  something  about  stimulating  the 
economy  and  getting  some  of  the  people 
now  on  welfare  back  to  work.  And  we 
would  not  have  as  many  people  on  wel- 
fare and  would  not  need  as  many  people 
acting  as  administrators  of  the  program 
or  working  in  social  services.  I  had  heard 
with  respect  to  social  services  that  social 
services  was  designed  to  get  people  off 
welfare.  That  involves  the  child  da^-care 
center  program,  the  rehabilitation,  alco- 
holism, and  drug  addiction  programs. 
These  programs  are  good,  solid  programs. 
When  Congress  established  these  pro- 
grams and  had  the  requirement  that  the 
States  have  these  programs,  we  were 
thinking  of  getting  people  off  the  dole. 

I  have  to  point  out  that  in  the  last  year 
we  had  an  inflation  of  about  5  percent. 
And  there  will  be  a  normal  increase  in 
both  administrative  costs  and  soclsd 
services  of  about  5  percent  In  salaries  as 
a  result  of  inflation.  That  does  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  dnunatic  increase 
In  the  number  of  welfare  recipients. 

So,  to  arbitrarily  put  a  figure  of  115 
percent  <xa.  the  allowable  amount  of  In- 
creases in  the  administrative  services  and 
social  services,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  belle 
the  fact,  which  is  that  we  have  had  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  number  of 
people  that  have  gone  off  welfare. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  the  information  here.  I  would  like 
to  inquire,  referring  not  to  the  admin- 
istrative services,  but  to  the  relief  rec- 
ord, as  it  varies  between  States,  as  to 
what  percentage  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  on  California's  relief 
and  welfare. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senate  please  be  in  order  so  that  the 
Senators  can  hear? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  referring  to  the  fund  that  goes  to 
the  welfare  recipients,  those  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  differences  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Government's  contributions, 
and  so  forth.  I  do  not  have  that  figure 
here.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla oould  Inform  me  not  only  on  this 
administrative  cost,  but  also  with  re- 
eiTect  to  -^rhaA  percentage  of  the  Federal 
money  Is  gcring  to  welfare  recipients  In 
California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  oould  get 
them  for  the  Senator  before  the  end  of 
the  day. 

I  can  say  that  the  Increase  In  the 
AFDC,  the  percentage  increase  between 
April  1970  and  March  1971  In  California 
was  a  28.9-peroent  Increase.  Tliat  Is  a 
vast  Increase  In  the  nimiber  of  rediriflntB. 

Mr.  MAQNUBON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.TDNNBY.Iyleld. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pneldent.  I  ap- 
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predate  these  figures.  I  know  the  prob- 
l«n.  We  have  It  in  my  State.  However, 
I  do  not  want  the  informaUcm  to  go 
abroad  that  we  will  not  pay  the  money 
to  any  person  who  qualifies  for  welfare. 
We  are  merely  saying  that  the  admin- 
istrative cost  could  perhaps  be  shaved  a 
/   little  bit.  That  Is  the  Idea. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  number  on  wel- 
fare Increases  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  number  of  people  in  adminis- 
tration should  Increase  by  the  same  per- 
centage. I  do  not  follow  that  argument, 
because  that  Is  assimilng  that  they  were 
not  overstaffed  to  begin  with.  I  ccmtend 
that  in  the  eaily  days  of  the  program, 
they  have  been  overstaflM  and  they 
eouM  cut  down  on  some  of  them. 

We  are  not  cutting  down  oq  welfare 
payments  at  all.  We  are  not  touching 
them. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  understand  that  we 
are  not  toui^ilng  the  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  BfAONUSON.  JAr.  President,  I 
hope  Mie  informaticm  will  not  go  abroad 
we  are  cutting  welfare  pajrments.  We 
are  not  dotog  that  at  all. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's point. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  State,  the  No.  1  welfare  has 
Increased  by  20  percent,  the  same  as  in 
California.  That  does  not  mean  that  nec- 
essarily there  ought  to  be  20  percent  more 
employees  in  the  w^are  department 
There  might  have  to  be  some.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  formula. 

I  Just  do  not  know  where  we  will  end 
up.  We  have  over  775,000  employees  now 
ttiat  we  pay  for.  Pretty  soon  there  will 
not  be  anyone  who  is  employed  privately 
and  fw airing  some  money  with  which  to 
pay  taxes  to  pay  to  the  welfare  people 
if  this  keeps  up. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  T  Just 
want  to  be  sure  that  everyone  under- 
stands the  situaticKi. 

Mr.  MAONX7SON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  sent  special  delivery  letters. 
The  problem  in  Los  Angeles  is  tremen- 
dous. I  know  what  happened  there  about 
the  welfare  recipients.  However,  I  think 
that  if  the  Senator  were  to  go  down  there 
on  some  day  without  letting  them  know 
he  was  coming,  he  would  find  out  where 
it  would  be  possUde  to  cut  down  on  a 
few  administrative  Jobs. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
California,  we  have  been  furnished  fig- 
ures that  were  compiled  tn  HEW  by  the 
Social  Rehabilitation  Services.  They  are 
based  on  estimated  costs  on  the  basis  of 
former  years  and  the  estimate  for  the 
coming  year. 

I  want  to  add  thtkt  we  are  not  suggest- 
ing— and  there  have  been  words  used 
such  as  "roieged"  and  "welshed" — any 
change  in  the  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  in  paying  its  full  share,  high 
as  it  is.  for  the  money  that  goes  to  those 
who  need  relief. 

It  is  said  that  this  committee  is  at- 
tempting to  freeze  the  cost.  That  is  not 


quite  accurate.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
freeze  the  cost.  The  figure  of  20  percent 
is  used.  I  use  that  because  that  is  what 
we  had.  They  asked  for  a  20-percMit  in- 
crease over  last  year.  It  will  be  an  in- 
crease tn  the  case  of  California  of  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  |50  million. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  general  point  and 
then  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  general  point  Is  that  while  I  be- 
lieve, along  with  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken,  that  we  have  in  the  matter  of  the 
administrative  costs  on  welfare,  the  pro- 
vision that  there  be  a  50-50  or  75-25  per- 
cent matching  requirement,  depending 
OD.  the  progrson.  That  does  not  mean  that 
States  are  going  to  spend  the  money 
frivolously.  Certainly  in  my  State,  where 
Oovemor  Reagan  is  making  a  big  point 
of  seeldng  to  save  money  on  welfare, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  waste  of 
funds. 

We  are  talking  about  money  that  will 
oome  from  the  pockets  of  the  Federal 
taxpayers,  who  pay  the  fairest  tax — the 
Income  tax.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
State,  the  money  comes  in  the  form  of 
revenue  through  the  State  property  tax, 
which  I  think  Is  the  unfalrest  tax  of  all. 
If  we  require  the  States  to  come  for- 
ward with  more  money  because  we  pro- 
vide less,  the  money  will  have  to  come 
from  the  State  tax.  the  property  tax,  and 
that  is  imf air. 

We  have  the  question  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. This  relates  in  effect  to  the  ear- 
marked revenue  sharing,  it  seems  to  me, 
responding  to  the  administration's  posi- 
tion, that  we  should  produce  the  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government's  purchas- 
ing |X)wer,  particularly  when  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  making  requirements  that 
compel  the  States  to  come  up  with  the 
money  if  the  Federal  Government  does 
not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
as  to  the  specific  figures  we  are  talking 
about  for  the  various  States.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  no  money  will 
be  lost  to  the  State  of  California. 

However,  the  Governors'  Conference 
believes,  in  accordance  with  studies  it 
has  made,  that  the  State  of  California 
will  lose  $80  mllUon  if  there  is  a  US- 
percent  ceiling. 

We  checked  that  out  with  the  deputy 
director  of  the  Welfare  Office  in  Cali- 
fornia, through  the  welfare  budget  exam- 
iner. *and  he  confirms  that  $80  million 
will  have  to  come  out  of  property  tax 
and  other  revenues  in  California  if  there 
la  a  115-percent  celling. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  re- 
ferred to  a  chart.  It  is  a  1970  chart  viiilch 
appeared  in  hearings  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  House  side 
which  indicates  New  York  would  be  out 
$179,000  if  there  were  a  celling.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  chart  in  1971  from  the 
same  source  indicating  New  York  would 
be  out  $41  million  if  there  is  a  115- 
percent  celling. 

The  chart  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  referred  to  is  the  1970  chart, 
showing  a  $85,000  expense  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  if  there  is  a  115-percent 
celling. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  more  recent  1971 
fiscal  year  diart  from  the  1971  hearings 


shows  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  would 
have  a  cost  to  them  of  $1,258  million  if 
there  is  a  115-percent  ceiling. 

Can  the  Senator  explain  the  discrep- 
ancy in  those  figures? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my  chart 
contains  exactly  the  figures  the  Senator 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  115 
paceai.  My  chart  shows  that  the  State 
of  New  York  would  be  out  $41,817  mil- 
lion. My  State  of  New  Ebunpshire  would 
be  out  $1,258  million.  So  the  figures  I 
have  been  quoting  from  this  chart — and 
this  chart  was  f  lunlshed  us  and  compiled 
on  the  record  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — are 
precisely  the  figures  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  California  has  been  quot- 
ing. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  misun- 
derstood me  to  quote  other  figures  from 
this  chart.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  not 
mlsimderstand  me. 

Incidentally.  I  would  like  to  request 
Mr.  Dirks,  the  clerk  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, to  have  the  pages  placed,  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator,  the  chart  that  would 
show  how  each  State  would  fare  under 
a  120-percent  limitation,  in  other  words, 
permitting  them  a  20-percent  increase 
over  last  year,  so  that  each  Senator  can 
have  that  information  on  his  desk. 

These  are  the  official  figures  as  of  now, 
taking  into  consideration  the  estimates 
furnished  by  every  State  of  the  Uhlon  on 
administration  in  connecting  with  the 
services. 

On  the  matter  of  ever-increasing  funds 
that  must  go  to  carry  heavier  relief,  there 
is  no  question  about  making  tuiy  change 
or  suggesting  any  special  revision. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  a  p«ulia- 
nifentary  Inquiry. 

■nie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  state  of  the  time  in  this  debate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  the 
pending  amendment  15  minutes  remain 
on  each  side.  On  the  bill  there  is  a  total 
oA  90  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  supporting  the  amendment  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yl^d  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  time  to  him 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  as  soon  as  the  lime 
is  evenly  used  up  or  yielded  back  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  then  wish  to  offer  my  substitute 
providing  120  percent.  Then,  we  will  have 
an  additional  half  hour  and  I  will  see 
that  the  Senator  has  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  await  that  time,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yieW 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  T^x  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. I  express  appreciation  to  him  for 
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offering  tills  amendment,  which  does  not 
in  any  way  detract  from  my  admiration 
and  high  regard  for  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Approprlati(HiB,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 
I  am  sympathetic  to  his  desire  to  see  a 
limitation  by  way  of  a  celling  and  not 
have  (K>en-aided  nms,  one  might  say.  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  But  I  have  to  take 
into  account  the  long-range  solution  to 
this  problem  of  revenue  sharing  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  administration  and  Mem- 
bers <m  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  an  immediate  innovation  in 
government:  it  will  not  Immedlatdy 
answer  this  problem,  but  we  will  woi^ 
with  the  problem  that  the  States  have 
and  the  local  communities  because  we 
must  not  walk  away  from  them. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
efforts  being  made  today  by  the  Soiator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  in  seek- 
ing to  delete  the  ceiling  imposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Federal 
payments  for  social  services. 

The  same  amendment  to  put  on  a  ceil- 
ing of  115  percent  was  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  I  vigorously 
opposed  it,  and  I  am  pleased  it  did  not 
carry  in  subcommittee.  I  am  dismayed 
it  did  carry  in  the  full  committee.  I  trust 
we  can  defeat  it  on  the  floor.  If  this 
limitation  is  not  removed,  it  promises  to 
cripple  and  discourage  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  whose  direct  responsibility 
it  is  to  provide  these  services  to  needy 
people. 

The  limitation  is  both  Illogical  and 
damaging  in  a  fiscal  sense.  It  applies  not 
only  to  service  expenses  but  also  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Including  the  costs 
of  determining  eligibility  for  programs, 
redetermination  of  eligibility  and,  at 
least  in  Illinois,  since  Illinois  has  not 
separated  programs,  social  services  ren- 
dered by  public  aid  caseworkers.  I  am 
advised  that  in  Illinois,  the  natural 
growth  in  the  Department  of  Public  Aid 
staff  alone  associated  with  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  cases  will  consume  a 
major  portion  of  the  additional  15 
percent. 

The  cost  of  this  limitation  in  Illinois 
would  be  a  devastating  $20  million,  and 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  many  other 
States  would  incur  similar  setbfuiks.  If 
we  impose  this  limitation.  minoLs  would 
be  forced  to  come  up  with  an  additional 
$20  million  from  somewhere  to  foot  the 
bill.  Had  a  110-percent  limit  been  im- 
posed as  the  administration  had  re- 
quested, they  would  have  been  short  some 
$30  million.  Even  if  a  120-percent  limit 
would  be  Imposed,  the  State  of  Illinois 
would  come  out  $16  mllll(«i  short.  Who 
can  afford  this  sort  of  financial  burden, 
especially  when  it  had  not  been  counted 
on? 

I  submit  this  Inquiry  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
If  a  120-percent  limit  were  Imposed,  is 
it  not  true  the  State  of  minols  would 
come  out  $16  million  short?  These  are 
the  figures  I  received  frwn  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  COTTON.  These  charts  are  very 
carefully  drawn  in  the  Department  <k 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  Inaccurate  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  carefully 
prepared  with  the  estimates  furnished 
by  the  States. 

The  120-percent  limitation  on  Illinois 
would  mean  that  Ulinois  would  have  a 
limit  of  $115,663,000,  and  its  loss  would 
be  $9,402,000.  In  other  words,  it  shows 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  the  estimate 
is  $88,548,000. 

The  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
under  the  120  percent  is  that  it  would  be 
entitled  to  $106,258,000.  That  would 
mean,  on  their  estimates  of  what  they 
Intend  to  spend,  which  is  $115,660,000, 
that  they  would  be  short  $9,402,000. 

Mr.  PERCY.  On  the  120-percent 
limitation?  * 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  I  would  like  to  rec- 
oncile, of  course,  the  difference  between 
the  $9  million-plus  and  the  $16  milUon, 
and  I  will  get  on  the  telephone  and  try 
to  do  that  immediately.  But  whether  it  is 
$9  million  short  or  $16  million  short,  it 
is  still  a  disaster  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
We  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  financial 
burden,  especially  when  this  has  not  been 
counted  on. 

Beyond  the  fiscal  impact  of  this  limita- 
tion If  it  is  finally  enacbdd,  the  logic  of  its 
imposition  simply  does  not  stand  up. 
Since  the  enactment  oS  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  lieen  mandating  and  encourag- 
ing the  States  to  exi>and  tind  strengthen 
their  efforts.  Indeed,  Congress  has  Joined 
in  this  emphasis.  TTie  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Intensified  and  Increased  its  de- 
mands upon  the  States  to  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  social  services.  For  us  now  to  at- 
tempt to  place  an  artiltraiT  limit  on  the 
avallabUi^  of  Federal  funds  on  the  basis 
of  current  or  recent  expenditvu-es  is  illog- 
ical, frustrating,  and  counterproductive. 

I  think  we  who  serve  In  the  CoogresB 
should  begin  asking  ourselves  if  we  can 
ever  expect  more  than  we  are  getting 
from  certain  States  and  municipalities  in 
the  area  of  providing  these  most  basic 
necessities  to  their  citizens  when  they 
constantly  have  to  deal  with  these  sorts 
of  inconsistencies  in  Federal  policy.  Ad- 
ministrators of  State  welfare  programs 
will  never  be  able  to  develop  plans  and 
deUver  services  with  the  st<H>-and-go, 
one  -  step  -  forward/one  -  step-bcudcward 
policies  we  sometimes  adhere  to. 

There  ts  not  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
who  does  not  know  that  the  costs  of  these 
services  are  constantly  rising,  that  the 
numbers  for  whom  these  basic  services 
must  be  supplied  are  likewise  increasing. 
We  can  ignore  these  facts,  but  we  cannot 
refute  them.  And  I  would  submit  that  if 
we  permit  this  limitation  to  be  Imposed 
in  this  bill  we  will  simply  continue  to 
ignore  the  basic  triLXh  of  the  situation. 

I  say  that  with  deep  feeling  and  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  economy.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  start  to  cut  back  on 
the  very  services  that  may  help  lift 
people  from  a  condition  of  welfare  to 
get  themselves  back  on  a  payroll.  I  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  money,  for  the  most 
part,  in  which,  in  Illinois,  we  have  tried 
to  put  3,500  pei^le  back  to  work,  taken 
them  off  welfare  and  put  them  into  pro- 
grams and  training  for  Jobs.  We  should 


not  make  this  cot  in  social  services  when 
we  have  a  goal  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
result  in  a  successful  program  that  lifts 
people  from  dependence  on  a  State  to 
that  of  human  dignity,  which  is  only 
possible  if  we  provide  these  servioes. 

If  proponents  of  this  Umitatl<Hi  bdieve 
that  the  State  social  service  programs 
are  not  accomplishing  the  desired  goals, 
we  should  examine  the  measures  we  are 
using  to  determine  their  effectiveness, 
for,  in  my  Judgment,  we  would  be  far 
wiser  to  set  up  workable  standards  for 
evaluation  and  audit  of  the  programs 
than  to  merely  cut  off  the  funds.  To 
cut  off  these  funds  without  proper  eval- 
iiative  standards  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  important  issue  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  Join  us  in  siipport  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes,  oa 
my  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Tlie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  not  present  when  we  opeaei 
this  discussion.  At  tJiat  time  I  said,  and 
I  will  say  again,  because  I  want  the 
record  to  show.  I  agree  with  him  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  the  Job.  I  agree 
wll^  him  that  placing  a  limitation  of 
increases  for  1  year  in  an  appropriation 
bill  is  not  the  best  approach.  Tbe  best 
approcu:h  is  to  have  the  legislative  com- 
mittee face  up  to  this  iXDblem,  be(»u8e 
we  have  a  situation  now  \(iiere  the  States 
are  increasing  their  estimates  because  of 
fear  that  some  States  will  get  more  than 
they  do.  and  we  are  getting  estimates 
that  even  their  own  State  legislatures  do 
not  appropriate  for.  So  we  have  a  situa- 
tion t^at  is  not  fair  as  betweoi  the 
States. 

We  cannot  remedy  that,  but  if  we  have 
the  psychological  Inqxu^t  of  the  celling — 
no  matter  how  slight,  but  a  ceiling — ^for 
1  year,  it  is  the  ocmtentlon  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  it  will  lead  to 
the  legislative  committee's  grapiding 
with  this  problem  and  getting  a  fair  ap- 
portionment which  will  take  this  burden 
off  our  shoulders.  If  we  keep  this  contest 
and  race  going,  tlien  somewhere  dse  we 
are  going  to  have  todeoy  some  very 
worthy  causes  in  the  liEW  MIL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidait.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  SCTiatorfrom  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  short  of  time,  I  will  get  some  time 
from  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  will  yldd 
me  3  minutes,  I  will  get  2  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Bifr.  COTTON.  First,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  how  much  time  Is  left  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEai.  The  Sen- 
ator has  iMPProxlmat^  10  minutes  left. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Do  I  have  any? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Washington  has  15  minutes 
remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  needs  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Two  minutes  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
States  affected  by  this  determination. 
New  York  probably  is  most  affected.  It 
would  lose,  on  a  115-percent  basis,  as  the 
Senator  fnxn  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) has  said.  $41,817,000.  and  its  al- 
lowance would  be  86  percent  of  its  1972 
estimated  cost  for  the  provision  of  ad- 
mlnlstrattve,  training,  and  social  serv- 
ices related  to  the  handling  of  public 
assistance. 

New  York  has  a  reput8iti<H3 — ^I  think 
very  Justly  so — for  being  the  most  effi- 
cient State  in  the  Union  in  terms  of  State 
administration.  I  think  Governor  Rodte- 
f^er  has  very  well  earned  that  reputa- 
tion. Payments  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  and  to  needy  families  amounted 
to  $1.35  billion  in  fiscal  1971.  The  admin- 
istrative cost  was  $214  million  or  roughly 
20  percent  which  is  a  very  efficient  figure 
in  terms  of  the  kind  of  activities  here 
Involved 

The  two  p(^ts  that  need  to  be  em- 
phasized in  this  debate  are.  first,  that 
we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  major  wel- 
fare reform,  involving  family  assistance, 
increased  training  and  Job  opportimity, 
and  also  developmental  child  care.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  real  paradoxes  in  the 
welfare  system  is  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  that  we  are  txylng  to  call 
upon  and  encouraging  people  to  go  to 
wot^  instead  of  being  on  welfare,  we 
have  not  provided  mothers  with  the 
day-care  slots  which  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  that  purpose. 

So  the  first  reason  why  this  change 
should  not  be  made  now  is  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  totally  new  welfare 
system.  We  certainly  do  not  want  the 
existing  one  to  break  down  until  we  re- 
install the  new  one,  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  existing  one  at  the  maxl- 
mimi  efficiency,  we  should  not  now  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  States. 

Second  is  the  question  of  the  carrot 
and  the  stick.  This  is  a  50-  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  75-percent  reimbursement,  not 
a  100-percent  reimbursement.  Yet,  the 
argument  is  made  that  we  simply  have 
got  to  give  the  States  some  pressure  in 
order  to  bring  down  oosts. 

Considering  the  fact  that  evm  the 
Empire  State  of  New  York  is  in  a  very 
serious  financial  ocmdition.  as  everyone 
knows  from  the  budget  problems  that 
Just  took  place  in  that  State,  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  States  are  undo:  enormous 
pressure  to  reduce  costs? 

All  this  limitation  wiU  do  is  not  cut 
fat,  but  cut  bone,  at  a  time  when  the 
States  can  least  stand  it. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  what  I  pre- 
dict Is  that  my  State  is  going  to  be  the 
most  Injxired 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Let  me  finish  the  state- 


ment. In  short,  what  I  predict.  Mr. 

President,  is  that  this  is  a  refrain, 
whether  desirable  or  not  we  can  argue, 
which  certainly  is  not  desirable,  in  my 
view  of  things,  at  the  point  where  we 
now  stand  in  respect  to  the  welfare  jdan 
of  the  country. 

I  yield  to  the  Soiator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  tn  the 
Finance  Committee  are  working  on  a 
welfare  bill  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
Soiator  knows.  Two  of  the  wajrs  we  are 
hopeful  wlU  reduce  the  future  welfare 
burden  relate  to  expansion  of  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  providing  child 
care  services  for  mothers  who  want  to 
work.  The  pending  amendmoit  would 
strike  at  both  of  those. 

Long  before  my  day,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee existed  and  the  A]»>ropriatlons 
Committee  did  not.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  one  time  handled  both  func- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  mlnxite? 

Mr.  COTTON.  One  minute. 

Mr.  LONO.  But  now,  in  the  matter  we 
have  been  discussing,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  find  some  answers 
to  the  welfare  problem,  and  in  our  view 
one  of  the  hopeful  ways  of  doing  scone- 
thing  about  this  welfare  mess  is  to  pro- 
vide for  better  family  planning  and  bet- 
ter day  care  services  for  children.  This 
amendment  would  strike  at  both  of 
those,  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem. 

We  in  the  Finance  Committee  have 
the  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  to  try 
to  do  something  about  Uie  welfare  mess. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  not 
take  the  Appropriations  Committee  lan- 
giiage.  because  it  closes  the  bam  door 
before  we  can  ever  get  around  to  finding 
the  answer. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagxie  very  much.  That  is  the  most 
powerful  support  this  amendment  has 
received,  and  I  hope  very  much  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mysdf  3  minutes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  receiving  the  powerful  support 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  was  a  little  bit  surprised,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
usually  so  well  Informed,  when  he  said 
this  was  a  50-50  sharing. 

It  is  a  50-50  sharing  on  strict  admin- 
istration, but  on  all  the  services  it  is  75- 
25.  So  the  share  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ranges,  in  proportion  to  how  the 
States  adjust  those  sums,  all  the  way 
from  72  percent  in  Colc»iulo  and 
Pennsylvania  down  to  54.7  percent  In 
Mississippi. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  so  anxious  to 
preserve  these  services,  instead  of  leav- 
ing this  sort  of  situation  where  every 
State  tries  to  outbid  the  other  by  getting 
big  estimates  in,  so  that  some  other 
State  will  not  get  something  it  does  not 
get,  if  the  legislative  committee  would 
adoi>t  some  kind  of  formula  that  would 


make  sure  that  the  Federal  Govanment 
bore  its  full  share,  but  that  it  bore  it 
CQiially  and  fairly  as  between  the  States, 
we  would  not  have  to  come  up  with  these 
ultimate  ceilings. 

All  we  ask  is  a  maximum  20-percent 
increase  over  last  year,  to  exist  for  only 
1  year,  and  our  chief  reason  for  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  legislative  committee 
will  come  up  with  the  proper  level. 

It  is  not  the  best  way  to  tackle  this 
problem,  and  I  hope  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
who  has  rendered  such  comfort  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  will  give  the 
Federal  Treasiny  a  little  comfort  by 
coming  up  with  a  long-time,  Just  for- 
mula, fair  to  every  one  of  the  50  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for 
his  very  helpful  statement  in  regard  to 
the  Eunendment.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  correct  when  he  said  it  was  the 
finest  and  most  convincing  statement 
that  had  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment. 

Bir.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 

LOTGS) . 

Mr.  HOT.LTNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  generally  that  some 
limitation  should  be  put  on  administra- 
tion. Before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, this  WM  the  way  it  was  pre- 
sented: That  we  were  expending,  at  the 
Fedend  level,  some  $8.7  billion,  and  it 
would  cost  us  $1.6  billion  to  administer. 

I  did  not  realize  at  that  time  that  it 
went  into  the  social  services  aspect,  and 
I  can  tell  you  quite  f  ranldy,  we  were  hav- 
ing more  welfare  problems  until  recaitly 
In  the  more  populous  States,  so  that  over 
the  years,  we  have  had  the  lowest  cost 
for  programs  of  social  services,  for  yean 
long  standing.  We  are  Just  beginning  to 
experience  such  problems  in  my  State 
and  in  my  section. 

In  South  Carolina,  we  commenced 
adult  services  for  the  first  time  on 
July  1— Just  this  month— in  the  history 
of  South  Carolina.  Only  last  yecu-,  W8 
started  on  the  day-care  services,  and  ex- 
pended some  $250,000,  and  we  have  insti- 
tuted contracts  to  take  care  of  some  33- 
percent  Increase  In  day-care  center  ac- 
tivity, which  would  cost  us  in  excess  of 
some  $5  million. 

If  we  went  along  with  the  115-percent 
Increase,  what  we  would  do  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  day -care  center  program  in 
South  Carolina,  the  very  thing  they  are 
trying  to  tell  us  we  ought  to  be  getting 
into,  and  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  year  we 
passed  a  bill,  which  did  not  become  lav 
because  the  House  would  not  go  to  con- 
ference with  Tis.  and  we  had  in  that  bOl 
several  himdred  million  dollars  for  chUd 
care  in  addition  to  what  is  presently 
being  spent 

Here  we  are  being  asked  to  cut  child 
care.  whSle  the  House  of  Representatlvei 
is  already  asking  us,  and  the  Finance 
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Cranmlttee  will  certainly  be  asking  the 
Senate,  to  vote  for  mtich  more  money 
for  day  care  than  is  preeoitly  available. 
So  here  we  are  in  the  Hnance  Committee 
trying  to  find  ways  to  expand  child  care 
while  the  Appropriations  Ccnnmlttee  is 
talking  about  cutting  it,  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing, within  the  Aptmvrlations  Commit- 
tee, when  this  matter  was  considered, 
that  it  did  not  entail  day  care  services 
whatever,  but  Just  invcdved  general  ad- 
ministrative costs  going  up  and  up  and 
up. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  not 
the  situation  in  my  State;  therefore.  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia.        

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  p(^t 
I  wanted  to  make  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  relates  to  earlier  inferences 
that  in  California,  in  all  probability, 
there  might  be  an  awful  lot  of  fat  in  the 
administrative  staffs. 

I  Just  recently  talked  with  the  deputy 
director  of  ova  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  at  which  Ume  I  was  UAd 
that  in  the  State  of  California  they  are. 
in  the  midst  of  their  hearings  on  cases 
that  have  been  denied.  They  are  now 
9.000  cases  behind  and  they  have  been 
told  by  Hirw  that  they  could  be  out  of 
conformity,  and  thereby  lose  money. 

It  would  take  about  8  or  9  months,  if 
they  had  no  more  new  cases  coming  in,  to 
be  able  to  catch  up  with  this  backlog.  The 
average  social  service  case  worker  has 
between  70  and  80  cases,  and  the  average 
aid  pasmients  worker  has  between  125 
and  130  cases. 

The  point  simply  is  that  we  should  not, 
by  this  action,  cut  off,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said,  the  very  best 
payments  of  all,  and  that  is  those  pay- 
ments for  social  services  which  are  de- 
signed to  get  people  off  of  welfare,  the 
child  day  care  centers,  treatment  for  al- 
coholics and  drug  addicts.  Job  placement. 
Job  counseling — all  those  services  which 
are  so  important,  particularly  when  at 
the  present  time  the  average  case  worker 
handles  between  70  and  80  cases. 

I  ask  you.  how  many  cases  can  one 
caseworker  adequately  provide  for?  Cer- 
tainly not  70  or  80.  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  in  the  State  of  CTalifomia,  at 
least,  there  is  not  the  fat  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  alleged.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  they  are 
about  to  be  sued  for  being  out  of  con- 
formity, because  they  do  not  have  enough 
caseworkers  to  hancQe  the  casework  they 
have. 

Ittt.  COTTCW.  B«r.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  must  have  misunderstood  the  Sena- 
tor from  c:aUfomia,  because  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  not  once  made 
even  an  insinuaticm  that  there  was  any 
padding  by  the  State  of  California.  If  so, 
he  did  not  intend  it. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  recognizes  the  problem,  and 
recognizes  that  the  problem  is  severe  in 
California.  It  is  Just,  as  I  said  before,  that 
one  of  the  great  misunderstandings  here 
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seems  to  be  on  where  the  figures  come 
from.  Because  In  the  case  of  New  York. 
California,  azid  almost  every  other  Stata. 
their  figures  do  not  Jibe  with  the  official 
figures  that  have  been  provided  by  the 
States  to  the  DQMrtment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  those  are  all 
the  figures  this  committee  can  go  on.  Hie 
20-peroent  increase  that  we  would  allow 
in  California  is  more  than  California 
has  indicated  they  are  going  to  request 
for  1972. 

With  respect  to  the  day-care  matter,  let 
me  remind  this  body  that  day  care  is  not 
dQ>endent  upon  t)aia  amendment,  nor  is 
it  gcring  to  be  lost  by  this  amendment. 
Our  committee  is  never  given  credit  for 
trying  to  be  generous  in  these  mattma. 
In  this  bill,  we  increased  the  dM^-care 
funds  from  $26  million  last  year  to  $78 
million  this  year.  So  we  have  an  appro- 
priation here,  as  this  trill  comes  to  the 
Senate,  of  $78  million  for  Mm  day-care 
centers. 

Simidy  because  we  are  trying  to  re- 
strain some  of  the  administration  and 
not  freeze  it.  but  hold  it  to  a  20-percent 
increase  over  last  year,  iip  Jumps  some- 
one and  bleeds  and  dies  becaxise  tUs  is 
going  to  hurt  day  care.  We  put  in  approx- 
imately $78  million  Instead  of  the  $26 
million  of  last  year  for  day-care  centers, 
and  this  committee  is  thoroughly  in  fa- 
vor of  day  care. 

I  Just  cannot  sit  quietly  here  and  hear 
this  limitation — this  very  generous  limi- 
tation— criticized  as  a  blow  at  these  serv- 
ices, because  it  is  not  a  blow  at  these 
services.  It  allows  £m  increase  in  addition 
to  an  increase  we  have  already  put  in 
this  biU  from  $26  million  to  $78  mllllMi 
for  day  care.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
did  not  explain  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent programs  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  supports  day  care.  One 
program  is  the  work-incentive  program, 
and  the  committee  does  provide  more 
for  that.  But  day  care  program  is  also 
provided  by  States,  throughout  the  entire 
United  States,  under  the  social  services 
program  we  have  been  talking  about,  and 
these  are  the  funds  that  would  be  reduced 
by  the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee \mder  the  Cotton  amendment. 
This  is  why  we  think  the  ^reduction 
should  be  deleted. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  mough 
day  care  today.  One  reascm  why  we  have 
so  many  mothers  on  welfare  is  that  those 
who  wish  to  work  cannot  get  day  care. 
We  are  not  able  to  arrange  for  enough 
day  care  as  it  is;  we  need  much  more 
than  we  now  have.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  cut  Federal  f imds  for  that  purpose. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  even  more  de- 
pendence on  welfare  can  be  reduced  by 
family  platming^  and  we  are  beginning  to 
make  headway  in  that  area,  with  room 
left  for  much  more  progress.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  where  family  planning  services 
were  expanded  In  New  Orleans,  illegiti- 
macy is  being  reduced  tremendously, 
with  a  tremendous  saving  in  welfare 
costs.  So,  by  spouUng  a  little  money,  a 
great  deal  of  misfortune,  misery,  wretch- 


edneea,  and  sorrow  can  be  saved  to  peo- 
ple, and  an  enormoui  expenditure  of 
money  can  be  saved  to  the  Fedoral  Oov- 
emment  by  better  family  planning. 

Tbib  PRB8IUINO  OFFKTER.  The  time 
of  the  Senatm'  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  HJt  1,  which  was 
siexA  to  us  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  on  which  the 
Finance  Committee  is  wra'Ung  now.  pro- 
vides for  a  dosed  end  on  these  appro- 
priations, with  the  exception  of  child 
care  and  family  planning  saricee.  Ub- 
f  ortunately.  the  Apprcviiations  Commit- 
tee does  not  seem  to  know  about  that 
legislation,  and  they  are  trying  to  limit 
funds  for  tiiese  two  items  also.  Hie  House 
found  child  care  and  family  planning  es- 
sential, and  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
too  will  agree  that  these  are  two  areas 
in  which  we  will  help  to  solve  the  diffi- 
cult problems  involved  in  welfare  reform. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  to  strike  from  the  bill  this 
particiilar  section. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

May  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  \tiaA 
in  this  bill  is  $91  million  for  family 
planning. 

I  realize  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
day  care  and  two  kinds  of  family  plan- 
ning— what  the  States  do  smd  what  the 
Federal  Government  does.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  is  financing,  to  the  time  of 
75  to  25,  the  work  that  the  State  does. 
All  we  are  doing  now  is  asking  whether 
they  can  do  it  without  increasing  it  more 
than  20  percent  over  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  the  day  soon  will  come  when 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  cannot  finance 
these  programs.  There  will  not  be  $91 
million  for  family  planning;  there  will 
not  be  $78  million  for  day  care;  because 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
States  and  tlie  counties  and  the  cities 
have  some  slight  obligation  if  we  go  as 
far  as  we  have  gone. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  CJURTIS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Do  I  have  time  remain- 
ing, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  the  cost 
I  point  out  that  if  the  Senate  should 
pass  HJl.  1,  the  Mills  bill,  the  estimated 
Federal  increased  cost  the  first  year  will 
be  $5.5  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  I  have  time  remain- 
ing, I  yield.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutee  to  the 
Senator  from  Tiou<M'^"'*- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate. 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  bill  last 
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yeftr  thmt  said  VtaX,  In  the  area  of  f amUy 
plamdiHT.  we  recognise  that  this  require- 
ment of  25  percent  State  funds  Is  holding 
back  <m  the  expansion  of  fcunlly  plan- 
ning servlceB.  The  bill  we  pasMd  unani- 
mously would  have  proylded  100  percent 
IMend  matching  for  family  plaimlng. 

WhenHJL  1  comes  to  the  Senate  floor, 
the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  say 
how  strong  it  wants  to  go  Into  family 
Iduming.  I  am  oonfldent  that  the  fi- 
nance Committee  win  have  some  reoom- 
mendattons  proposing  that  a  great  deal 
more  nKnwy  be  devoted  to  family  plan- 
ning, Just  as  we  provided  last  year,  in  a 
bill  which  was  passed  82  to  0,  on  100- 
pereent  Federal  matching  for  family 
lidannlng,  because  we  want  to  get  on 
wltli  this  program,  which  we  think  wUl 
help  reduce  dependence. 

hm  prbsidino  officer,   who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  both  sides  yield  back  the  re- 
maining time,  and  I  will  offer  my  sub- 
stitute. I  cannot  offer  It  unless  the  time 
is  yltided  back. 

The  PRB8TDTNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired, and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton hias  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAQNUBON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  in  section  209  of  the  bill,  the 
fifth  line,  the  figure  "115"  be  stricken  out 
and  "120"  be  Inserted  in  place  thereof. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wzicxn).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  deiic  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  Un«  ae,  afttf  the  word  "ez- 
oeed".  Btrlk*  out  "lift"  &nd  toMrt  "120". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attrition  to  the  fact  that  each  Senator 
has  on  his  desk  a  table  irtilch  ahows  how 
each  State  would  be  affected  if  the  ISO- 
percent  limitation  is  adopted.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  intend  to  vptauA  the  esti- 
mates, but  they  are  increased  by  $148 
mlllton.  all  over  the  country  out  of  the 
one  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of  the 
monesrs  administered.  In  other  words,  we 
are  paying  now  more  than  the  $1  billion 
tot  administration  and  the  other  serv- 
ices, when  the  whole  program,  the  money 
that  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
and  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  indigent 
is  about  $12  billion — we  are  paying  about 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
for  administration,  and  increasing  it 
ev&cy  single  year.  Jumping  it  this  year 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. So  that  this  is.  I  think,  a  reasonable, 
tonporary  ceiling  to  put  on  the  increase, 
around  20  percent  this  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  correctly  assume  thai  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamprtilre  does  not  reduce  ex- 
isting appropriatians  but  merely  places 
a  ogling  of  a  20-peroent  increase  on 
the  appropriations  for  administrative 
expenses? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  right.  It  would 
allow  an  increase  over  the  last  ftocal 
year — an  increase  in  1972  over  1971 — ^for 
administration  in  the  States  where  the 


services  are  perfontked  In  connection 
with  the  programs,  30  percent  over  las* 
year— pots  a  Umlt  there  of  20  percent. 

Without  some  kind  of  celling,  it  is  a 
perfectly  open-ended  obligation.  Ther 
can  tcpeoA  all  they  want,  hire  all  the 
people  they  want  to  hire,  do  anytUng 
they  idease,  and  we  have  to  pay  50-50  on 
a  steiet  admlntetratlQQ  cost  of  75  percent 
at  all  such  costs  and  other  costs  of  the 
programs.  This  attempts  to  put  a  celling 
on  the  increase. 

Mr.  BTRO  tit  Virginia.  So,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  if 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  ogling  on  ad- 
ministratiTS  costs.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  feels  Is  that  by  per- 
mitting the  increase  of  20  percent  in 
administrative  costs,  Ccmgress  would  be 
fulfilling  its  full  obUgation. 

Mx.  COTTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.BYRDof  THrglnla.  If  I  may  adE  the 
Senator  another  question,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  what  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  seeing  to  do,  and  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  see- 
ing to  do,  is  to  put  some  reasonable 
restraint  or  s<Hne  reasonaMe  limit  on  the 
soaring  welfare  costs,  pcurticulary  in  the 
field  of  the  admlnlstrati<m  of  welfare. 

Mr.  COTTON.  T*at  is  correct.  Leave 
untouched.  I  suppose,  the  welfare  funds. 
This  is  Just  its  administration  and  the 
administration  of  its  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  T^rglnla.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  me  a  minute  or  two 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposal  brought  into  the  Senate  by  the 
Appropriation  Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment, or  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
Senator  f run  New  Hampshire,  is  a  rea- 
sonable one. 

It  would  permit  the  States  to  increase 
their  costs  by  20  percent  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  pick  up  the  tab.  It  is 
only  when  they  go  beyond  the  20  per- 
cent that  the  Federal  Government  would 
say,  "No,  that  is  unreasonable.  You  have 
got  to  get  this  thing  tmder  control  a 
llttie  bit." 

I  think,  instead  of  condemning  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  they  are 
heading  in  the  right  direction  and  should 
be  commended. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Finance 
Committee,  imder  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, will  go  along  the  same  line  in  re- 
gard to  all  of  the  appropriations  affect- 
ing welfare. 

If  we  do  not  get  welfare  costs  imder 
control,  the  wh<rie  program  wiU  blow  up. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe,  that  if 
we  do  not  do  that,  the  whole  financial 
situation  in  the  coimtry  may  blow  up. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Richardson  testified  before  the 
Finance  Committee  this  week  that  in 
the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  way  he  ex- 
pressed it,  the  number  of  persons  on 
welfare  Increased  by  146  percent  and 
yet  in  one  year,  from  August  1969  to 
August  1970,  it  increased  by  50  percent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  an  in- 
dictment of  the  way  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  being 


run  out  of  Washington,  but  it  Is  a  start- 
ling fact.  I  thhdt  It  is  Just  vital  that  some 
effort  be  made  to  restrain  the  soaring 
costs  of  public  welfare,  which  can  be 
paid  only  by  the  taxpayer,  which  can  be 
paid  only  by  the  wage  earner — the  money 
can  come  only  from  one  place  and  that 
is  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  man  and 
woman  who  works  for  a  living. 

Therefore,  I,  for  one,  want  to  commend 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
distinguished  Soiator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  CoTToir)  for  trying  to  put 
some  ceQlng  on  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing this  gigantic  program. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  JO  per- 
cent in  one  year  is  not  a  ccmservative 
increase. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

S^Z***  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  show 
why  the  Cotton  amendment  does  not 
make  good  economic  sense. 

Nowhere  in  America  is  anytme  making 
any  better  headway  in  famUy  planning 
programs  than  in  Louisiana.  In  New  Or- 
leans, Dr.  Beasley,  a  very  fine  young  man 
is  running  a  program  showing  how  we 
can  take  welfare  mothers  and  put  them 
to  work  teaching  other  young  women 
about  family  planning  so  that  they  will 
not  become  welfare  mothers. 

under  the  Cotton  amendment,  the 
welfare  rolls  could  be  loaded  down  with 
women  ^o  had  babies  as  a  result  of 
unwanted  pregnancies  because  the 
amendment  would  not  limit  welfare  pay- 
ments. But  it  would  limit  services  like 
family  planning  with  \rtilch  we  hope  to 
control  the  growth  of  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  must  say  that  this  Is  a  poorly  con- 
ceived econ<»ny.  For  every  dollar  that 
we  do  not  spend  to  prevent  illegitimacy, 
it  will  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to 
support  illegitimate  children  and  their 
mothers  through  welfare.  It  Is  the  most 
poorly  conceived  economy  that  I  have 
seen  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

We  also  know  that  there  a  lot  of  wel- 
fare mothers  who  would  like  to  go  to 
work  but  who  cannot  go  to  work  imless 
they  have  someone  to  look  after  the  chil- 
dren when  they  are  at  work.  Again,  the 
Senator's  amendment  says  that  it  is  all 
right  to  leave  the  mothers  on  welfare, 
but  we  should  limit  child  care  funds 
which  will  permit  them,  to  go  to  work. 

I  believe  that  instead  we  should  be  pay- 
ing welfare  mothers  to  help  in  day  care 
centers  so  that  they  will  be  looking  after 
not  only  their  own  children,  but  also  the 
children  of  other  mothers,  who  in  turn 
could  go  to  work  and  Increase  the  family 
income  to  provide  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents.  The  Cotton 
amendment  is  a  poorly  conceived  econ- 
omy. 

When  the  Finance  Committee  looked 
at  this  matter  last  year,  we  thought  it 
was  better  to  increase  funds  for  child 
care.  We  believed  in  it  so  strongly  that 
we  increased  Federal  matchhig  for  child 
care  beyond  the  75  percent  of  present 
law. 

The  Senatcv's  amendment  would  limit 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  child 
core  centers  or  for  family  planning,  but 
the  welfare  rolls  could  keep  on  climbing 
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while  mothers  are  imaUe  to  work  for 
lack  of  child  care  and  whUe  unwanted 
births  continue  to  occur. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  a  time  limi- 
tation here  and  everyone  is  yltidlng 
my  time  all  over  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  take  1  minute  for  myself. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized  for 

1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Soiator  from  Louisiana,  that  I  think  no 
one  has  been  more  careful  about  family 
planning  than  have  the  members  <m  this 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. We  are  not  saying  the  Senator 
cannot  have  more  peojple  for  what  he  is 
talking  about,  because  he  can  have  as 
many  as  he  wants. 

We  are  merely  suggesting  that  through 
the  whole  warp  and  woof  of  welfare,  we 
are  asking  next  year  for  a  raise  of  not 
more  than  20  percent  in  employment  and 
administrative  expenses.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Washington  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Soiator  from  Louisiana  is  talking 
about  is  something  that  I  understand. 
And  I  agree  with  him  on  it.  However, 
there  are  some  parts  of  HEW  that  I 
think  have  been  overstaffed.  Hiey  could 
take  the  amount  out  of  any  place  they 
want.  No  one  is  questioning  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  at  all.  I  did  not 
pinpoint  this.  No  one  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  two  Senators  were  not  present  when 
I  made  my  initial  remarks  on  this  matto*. 

Another  thing  we  have  to  start  think- 
ing about,  and  the  Soiator's  ctxnmittee 
ought  to  start  thinking  about,  is  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  HEW  already. 
How  many  people  does  the  Senator  think 
were  employed  in  HEW  as  of  May  1? 
Could  the  Senator  hazard  a  guess? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  SenatcM*  should  not 
ask  me  the  question  if  the  Senator  does 
not  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  why  does  the  Senator 
ask  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  I  think  the 
Senator  would  probably  estimate  it  far 
below  the  actual  figure  because  he  does 
not  have  any  puticular  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  this  thing.  We  have  860,000 
people  employed  under  HEW  today. 

We  have  to  start  looking  a  lltUe  bit 
mto  this  question  of  administration. 
There  are  some  people  in  the  HEW  ad- 
ministration— maybe  not  in  this  par- 
ticular case — where  I  think  they  could 
get  along  with  at  least  as  many  people 
as  they  have  now.  An  increase  of  20  per- 
cent a  year  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 
Someone  has  to  suggest  a  limit  on  this 
some  time.  Maybe  we  ought  to  send  them 
a  copy  of  Parkinson's  law.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  read  it,  though. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
an  ftdd*t1on«^-l  minute. 

Mr.  MAQNUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  the  information  to  get  abroad 
here  that  we  are  skimping  on  family 
planning.  We  are  not  doing  so  at  all. 
We  have  Increased  those  amounts.  This 
bill  is  the  largest  bill  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate— $21  bUllon.  Someone  has  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  Just  a  minute.  I 
will  yield  when  I  am  through. 

I  have  some  impression  here  that  we 
are  trying  to  shut  down  or  hold  down 
some  of  these  fine  organizations  that  we 
have  been  the  champion  of  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  not  directed  to  that.  Does 
the  Senator  kiK)w  what  the  trouble  is 
with  the  amendment?  No  Governor  in 
any  of  the  States  in  the  Union  wants  to 
employ  their  full  share  under  State 
fimds.  The  Senate  can  provide  for  em- 
plojing  100  percent  more,  if  we  want  to. 
There  is  no  restriction.  We  could  provide 
for  200  percent  on  what  the  Senator  Is 
tallEing  about.  But  no  State  legislature 
and  no  State  Governor  wants  to  put  in 
this  money. 

That  Is  all  this  Is  about.  It  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  these  programs. 
We  believe  in  welfare  and  in  family 
planning  and  all  of  these  things. 

I  remonber  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  tried  to  get  family 
planning  in  the  bill,  we  got  nowhere.  We 
increased  it  by  about  500  percent  or 
more.  I  am  talking  about  administra- 
tive people  In  the  offices.  The  Senator 
can  go  down  to  smy  one  of  these  State 
welfare  offices  on  any  given  day,  with- 
out telling  them  that  he  is  going  to  come 
there,  and  he  will  imderstand  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
miich  time  do  I  have  rKnalning? 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ilie  Sen- 
ator fnHn  Washington  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  will  then  yield  2  minutes 
to  some  other  Senator,  whoever  may  wish 
It. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  point.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  country  is  increasingly  seeing 
the  phenomenon  of  mothers  who  are 
working  during  the  day.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
family  stssistance  program,  the  present 
welfare  program,  is  to  encourage  welfare 
mothers  who  live  at  liome  during  the  day 
to  go  to  work.  In  addition  to  that  ques- 
tion, there  is  the  broader  issue  of  what 
happens  to  those  children  while  the 
mother  is  gone.  These  are  the  same  chil- 
dren that  often  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion and  poor  housing.  They  are  often 
from  broken  homes.  They  live  in  an  en- 
vironment of  despair  and  frustration. 
And  they  are  often  nonwhite,  also. 

If  we  really  want  to  visit  the  next  gen- 
eration with  an  insoluble  problem  in 
terms  of  health  services,  let  us  pursue 


a  nationsd  program  of  separating  chil- 
dren from  thdr  mothers  and  putting 
them  in  cold,  custodial  day  care  centers 
where  no  one  thinks  of  them  for  8 
hours  a  day,  where  there  is  no  love,  no 
affection,  and  no  health  care.  There  is 
nothing  to  make  the  child  feel  that  he 
amounts  to  anything. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  saying, 
"Let  us  have  decent  day  care  centers 
where  the  child  Is  going  to  have  some 
love,  some  hope,  and  some  decent  care, 
and  not  Jtist  custodial  care."  If  we  do 
not  adopt  the  Cranston  amendment,  I 
am  very  fearf\il  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  to  drive  the  mothers  to  a  Job  and  then 
to  drive  the  children  some  place  where 
for  8  hours  a  day  there  is  no  care  and 
no  treatment.  If  our  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  our  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  and  our  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubic  Welfare  have  learned  anything  it 
is  this.  The  first  5  to  8  years  of  life  con- 
stitute the  most  important  period  in  any 
life.  That  can  be  a  period  of  total  and 
massive  psychological  and  physical  de- 
struction, or  a  great,  powerfxil.  magnifi- 
cent period  of  growth.  That  is  why  the 
quality  built  into  these  day  care  cen- 
ters is  essential  to  the  health  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  why  we  cannot  save  money 
in  that  way  without  destroying  a  good 
deal  of  the  promise  of  America's  future. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  support 
the  Cranston  amendment  and  why  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Cotton  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Before  the  Senator 
came  into  the  Chamber  and  wQ>t  these 
great  big  salty  tears,  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  biU  before 
us  we  have  increased  appropriatloos  for 
family  care  from  $26  mUUon  to  $78  mil- 
lion; and  in  family  planning  we  have 
provided  another  additiooal  $52  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  States,  if  they  want 
to.  can  use  the  20  percmt  increase  for 
family  care,  if  that  is  what  you  want 
to  do  with  it.  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  75  percent  ot  that,  or 
they  can  use  the  additicnal  20  perorat 
\mder  this  amendment  for  family  plan- 
ning, and  we  have  to  pay  75  percent  of 
that. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  listened  to  so 
muidi  furor  about  a  bill.  We  have  gone 
to  the  limit  and  increased  worthy  proj- 
ects that  mean  so  much  to  this  coimtry. 

Whatever  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  done  by  being  oonserva- 
tive,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  it,  he  has  never 
been  conservative  when  it  comes  to 
health,  educaticm,  and  welfare.  He  has 
been  on  this  committee  for  12  years,  and 
he  has  supported  these  increases  for  12 
years.  It  was  not  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire:  it  was  the  committee  that 
voted  this  reasonable  ceiling. 

So  in  response  to  all  this  discussion 
lUMut  the  dreadful  Cotton  amendment 
let  me  say  this:  Put  this  reasoaable  ceil- 
ing on  and  we  win  fed  free  to  accept 
one  of  these  amendments  that  cue  call- 
ing for  an  Increase  of  $1  billion  or  $2 
billion,  for  some  of  these  wortiiy  causes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

After  we  have  provided  Increases  from 
$26  million  to  $78  million  for  day  care. 
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bow  can  we  let  ttite  matter  run  open 
aided  And  uoteidled?  Tbim,  tbey  ai>- 
praMh  us  about  the  tecrltde  Ootton 
amendment.  I  bc^iw  tlie  Senator  win  not 
reject  this  amendment  Tbe  bOl  wae 
ralMd  over  tbe  budget  of  tbe  Hoow  to 
tbe  tune  of  $400  mUUon  and  ralMd  up  to 
$800  mUUon  irtxn  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee:  and  with  aome  of  the  au- 
thorlnitlons  i^en  they  come  In  it  could 
mean  a  supplonait  that  will  put  It  over 
llbfflifln. 

My  suspicion  is  that  if  the  Senate 
adopts  this  reasonable  cefllnc.  it  will  be 
made  palatable  so  we  will  not  have  to 
struggle  through  a  veto. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  TbB  time 
of  the  Senator  has  ejQiired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Sneator,  this  ammdment  is  practical.  I 
am  not  talking  about  and  weeidng 
about  some  of  these  things  that  we  are 
amply  flnancing.  As  a  practical  matter, 
it  will  grease  the  wheds  to  get  this  bill 
signed  by  the  Presldmt  and  become  law 
without  going  up  and  down  the  Hill  as 
we  did  last  year  and  the  years  before. 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Sttiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  so  we 
may  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  Just  1  minute? 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Washington 
so  well  and  have  such  high  regard  for 
him  on  this  committee,  I  ai^neciate  the 
depth  of  his  feeling,  but  I  really  feel 

Mr.  B£A0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  SenatOT  is  going  to  speak,  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yielded  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

B«r.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ter- 
ribly sad  td  hear  what  the  Soiator  from 
New  Hampshire  said  becai^e  I  believe  he 
should  iMppreciate  the  greait  pressure  that 
Senators  trom  States  like  mine  are  imder 
by  financial  exigencies  of  out  States:  and 
it  is  very  trying  when  such  a  devastating 
cut  has  been  made  in  the  whole  welfare 
situation— in  New  Yoik,  for  example— 
and  there  has  been  a  tremendous  social 
outcry. 

I  submit  that  because  of  the  himianl- 
tarlanism  and  the  fairness  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamprtiire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yl^d? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hanqwhire  has  1  minute 
of  his  own  ranatning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  wHI  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yteld  to  me  1  minute 
in  addition? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  makes  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Tcrk  for  his  kind  statement. 

Tbe  Senator  from  N«w  York  has  sored 
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with  me  on  4his  *<ftmAitttff  and  he  knowi 
we  have  worked  together  to  take  oaiw 
of  the  diaadvantaged  and  tiie  auflrertog 
in  tfalt  oooBtiy. 

If  I  q^oke  strongly  it  is  becauee  I  rather 
resented  the  distlnguifliied  Senator  fnm 
Lonlelana  and  others  peipetuaay  lytng. 
"CoxTov  loads  up  the  welfare  roDs."  It  la 
almost  a  violatian  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Tlioae  thhiga  are  not  usually  said. 
"OonoH  does  not  want  to  give  any  money 
for  day  oare."  It  was  said,  when  we  have 
provided  178  million.  "Oonoir  does  not 
want  to  do  anything  for  family  idan- 
nlng,"  was  another  comment  when  we 
have  more  than  $91  million  in  this  bill 
for  family  planning.  A  $83  mUUon  in- 
crease over  last  year  in  both  Instances. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  if  there  is  a 
worthy  amendment  offered  that  we  think 
should  go  to  oonferenoe  we  wiH  aooept  It; 
but  we  will  not  be  able  to  aoeept  as  many 
if  we  do  not  have  some  rrtUng  and,  good 
heavens,  we  are  talking  about  a  30  per- 
cent in  administration  by  the  States,  and 
I  cannot  understand  why  people  think 
that  is  so  unreasonable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

ir  A    IIB-PBBCBHT  UHITATTOM  B   HCPOOB)  ON 
(a*MTB  TO  8TATXB  FOB  FUBUO  ASSXRAItCX 

Mr.  CUILEB.  Mr.  President,  iriTvs^>  the 
1963  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  became  law,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
enticing  States  to  enter  mto  social  serv- 
ice programs  by  providing  additional 
Federal  funds  for  services.  Caseload 
standards  in  Florida  have  been  reduced 
from  31  to  60  cases  per  worker  in  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  program  and 
131  to  60  cases  per  worker  in  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram.  These  caseloads  were  established 
by  HEW  and  had  to  be  adhered  to  in 
order  to  earn  additional  Federal  funds. 
Florida  met  these  requirements  when  the 
division  of  family  services,  on  October  1, 
1970,  separated  the  fimcticms  of  pay- 
ments and  services.  This  separation  was 
necessary  to  be  able  to  claim  75  percent 
PMeral  matching  for  this  social  service 
program.  The  committee  report  on  this 
bill  suggests  that  the  115-percent  limita- 
tion is  needed  to  discourage  "the  Im- 
proper classification  of  some  administra- 
tive activities  as  socal  services."  Offlcals 
in  Florida  tell  me  there  is  no  Improper 
classification  in  their  program  and  a  115- 
percent  ceiling  would  not  be  fair.  Also,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  is  already  a  reduc- 
tion to  50  percent  Federal  fimds  match- 
ing to  States  who  have  not  separated  the 
function  of  p>ayments  and  services. 

If  the  llS-percent  limitation  is  based 
on  the  1970-71  expenditiires  with  no  in- 
crease in  future  years,  then  the  service 
program  would  have  to  be  reduced  each 
year  or  be  discontinued  entirely.  Activi- 
ties in  the  area  of  services  to  children  and 
their  families  which  would  have  to  be  se- 
verely reduced  because  of  lack  of  funds 
include:  Referrals  for  work  and  training, 
protective  services  for  abused  and  ne- 
glected children,  referrals  for  family 
planning,  supportive  services  to  families 
of  drug  users,  services  for  school -age  par- 
mts,  referrals  of  AFDC  youth  for  sum- 


mer employment,  foster  oare  for  AfDC 
children,  servloea  for  unmarried,  preg- 
nant women,  ooonaeUng  services  for  oha- 
dren  wHh  behavioral  dlaabattleB.  and  all 
preventive  servioes  for  children  poten- 
tlaUy  eligible  for  AVDC. 

Mionths  have  been  spent  in  pi^nti^ng 
for  hnproved  and  extended  services  for 
mentally  retarded  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren. These  would  not  be  possihle  if 
the  proposed  cap  is  placed  on  expendi- 
tures. 

Day  care— tbe  cap  would  mean  the 
discontinuation  of  the  division's  day  care 
program  in  Florida,  whldi  is  now  gear- 
ing up. 

Currently  the  division  of  family  serv- 
ices in  Florida  has  contracts  for  day 
care  for  children  living  in  poverty  in 
Brevard,  Dade,  DuviO,  Leon.  Palm  Beach, 
and  Pinellas  Counties.  ]^  June  1,  1971, 
additional  programs  will  be  in  operaUcm 
in  Alachua.  Broward.  HUlsboroui^  and 
Orange  Counties.  Community  planning  Is 
underway  in  37  additional  counties  in 
which  private  funds  are  being  secured  to 
be  made  available  to  the  State.  Without 
the  75  percent  Federal  matchliv.  cur- 
rent contracts  would  have  to  be  can- 
celed and  planning  fw  additional  day 
care  services  stopped  because  neither 
the  local  commmilties  nor  the  State  hss 
the  fiscal  ability  to  provide  day  care 
services. 

To  Jeopardize  to  older,  disabled  adults 
through  the  application  of  the  115- 
percent  <»p  \a  shortsighted  from  both  a 
monetary  and  humanitarian  viewpoint 
Services  help  persons  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  or  to  return  to  their  homes 
from  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and  men- 
tal Institutions;  contributes  to  independ- 
ent living  and  saves  the  taxpayers 
money.  Services  are  directed  at  helping 
older  people  remain  active  in  the  main- 
stream of  community  life,  slows  down 
deterioration  and  ultimate  physical  and 
mental  breakdown  requiring  medical  and 
institutional  costs.  If  funds  are  cur- 
tailed, services  necessary  to  achieve  these 
objectives  must  be  eliminated.  These  m- 
dude  homemaker  service,  day  care,  chore 
servicee,  health  needs,  home-delivered 
meals,  transportation,  et  cetera.  To  re- 
duce these  services  will  ultimately  in- 
crease expenditures  of  public  funds. 

The  115-percent  limitation  would 
eliminate  approximately  129  service 
workers  and  supervisory  positions.  This 
Is  a  10-percent  reduction  in  manpower. 

The  1 15-percent  limitation  would 
affect  the  continuation  of  grants  and  aid 
to  universities  for  establishing  and  con- 
tinuing undergraduate  social  work 
courses.  In  fact,  the  State  has  notified 
Florida  State  University,  Florida  A.  k  M. 
University,  Florida  Technological  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  West  Florida, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Regents  that,  if 
the  11 5-percent  limitation  is  approved, 
their  grants  and  aid  will  be  the  first  to 
be  cut  off. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  Informa- 
tion that  the  services  programs  of  the 
division  of  family  services  will  be  in 
serious  Jeopardy  and  ultimately  nonex- 
istent if  Congress  passes  this  115-percent 
limitation  of  Federal  matching  for  ad- 
ministration. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  has 
aU  time  been  yielded  bade? 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  ba^ 

Mr.  CRANBTCMf .  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
question  \a.  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Saiator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  miys  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce tliat  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Seiuitor  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hakus)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuicFHREY) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator fn»n  Wyoming  (Mr.  McG«).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GoviRN) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastork).  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  «"v< 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Fastosx),  and  the  Senator 
from  Itiinnesota  (Mr.  Humfhrxt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
SroNC)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixlo) 
are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munbt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  37, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


Bellmon 

B«ntaen 

Brooke 

BurtUck 

Cannon 

Case 

CMIM 

Church 

Cranston 

Curtla 

Xagleton 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 


Aiken 

AUen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 


Brock 

Buckley 

ByntVft. 
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Qravel 
QrUBn 
Hart 
Hartke 

Hughec 

Inouye 

Javlta 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

MathlM 

MUler 

Mondale 


NATS— 81 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

ir»ttlan«1 

EUender 

Srrin 

Fannin 

Vong 


MuHUe 

Nelaon 

PeU 

Percy 

Proimlre 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 


Ooldwater 

Oiimey 

Hansen 

Hruaka 

Jordan.  Idaho 

MagnuBon 

MaiMfleld 

MoOldlaa 

Uclntyrs 

Metcair 

Montoya 


Fackwood 

Scott 

FMraon 

Smith 

'^'fimip/m^ 

Spukman 

Towar 

Bandolpb 

StMUUs 

WelckOT 

Both 

Stevans 

WUUUBS 

BaHw 

IWt 

Toung 

NOT  vonwo— la 

Allott 

Humphrey 

ICoOoTcm 

Bayli 

ICundt 

Harrla 

Pastor* 

Hatfield 

McQw 

BOOOR 

So  tbe  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Conow'a 
amendment  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WncRB).  Tbe  question  now  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator f  nxn  New  Hampshire. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HvMPHarr),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastorr)  aro  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frmn  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovzrn),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtrMPHREY)   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tbe 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixld) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Bir.  Mondt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fnma  Oregcm  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frron 
(^Jlorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  woidd  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd.Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Anderson 

Bentaen 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranston 

CurUs 

Bagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Oambndi 

Oram 

Orlllln 

BaiTla 
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Dole 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Brrln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Qumey 

Hansen 

Hruaka 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

MoClellan 

McOee 

MATS— 48 
Hart 
Hartke 

Hn1HT»g« 

Hugbas 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

MUler 

MoDdale 


BContoya 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Prontty 

Bandolpb 

Both 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

I^Mtrkman 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Toung 


MoAle 
Nelaon 


gai 

Percy 

Prosnlre 

Blblooff 

Schwelkar 

Spong 

StareiiB 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunnay 

WllUams 


Allott 
Bayb 


Hatfield 


NOT  VOTIMO— 10 

Humphrey         Mundt 
Jackaon  Pastor* 

Long 
MoOuveiu 


So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendmmt  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  SenaUn*  from  Cali- 
fornia to  strike  section  209,  as  amended. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

»«r.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamoitary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  will  state  it. 

ISx.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  a  vote 
of  aye  Is  a  vote  to  strike  the  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HtJMPHRET).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovbin), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 
MoNTOTA),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORR),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Htjmphrit).  and  the  Senator  frtim  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatiisld) 
are  necessarily  absent.  ' 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  pcdred  witb 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  60 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Brooke 

BurdK^ 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Kagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Oambrtfl 

Oravel 

Qriffln 

Hams 
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TKAS— 60 
Hart 
Hartte 

Hughes 
Inouye 
Javlta 
Jordan.  N.C. 
ICennedy 


Mclntyr* 
Metcair 
Mmer 
Mondale 


Mu*la 

Nriaon 
Packwood 


Pell 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelkar 

Scott 

Sparkman 

flttong 

Stevens 

Stevanaon 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

WelAer 

wnUama 
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HATS— « 

Alkm 

Dole 

IfoCIellan 

AUen 

PomliUck 

MoOee 

Baker 

BirtUnrt 

Feareon 

B«^ 

Kllender 

Frouty 

..Jbvln 

Bible 

Botb 

Bogs* 

Fonc 
Ooldwrter 

Hmttt» 

Steam* 

Buckler 

Ourner 

TftA 

ByntVa. 

HanaMi 

Tburmond 

Byrd.W.Vft. 

Tower 

Gbok 

Tounc 

Cooper 

BCaCBiMca 

Gottoa 

M.»^«M 

HOT  VOTINO— 10 

AUott 

Jeckaoa 

Muadt 

Barb 

Partore 

w^tf(^^^^>^ 

McCk>vem 

Montoya 
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So  Mr.  CkAMSTOH's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Ii4r.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  my  statement.  I  wish  to 
(XMigratulate  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MAcmrsoN)  for  his  masterly 
efforts  in  bringing  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations  bill  to  the  Qoor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  early  consideration.  In  addition, 
I  wish  to  compliment  him  for  the  genuine 
coQcn-n  that  he  has  always  demonstrated 
for  older  Americans.  In  his  capacity  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  he  has  been  in 
the  f orefnmt  in  obtaining  more  adequate 
funding  for  the  elderly. 

As  the  sponsor  of  three  measures  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  programs  for 
the  elderly,  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to 
these  provisions  in  HH.  10061.  These  pro- 
posals, I  am  pleased  to  say.  have  the 
strcmg  bipartisan  siu>port  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  PaoinT)  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  en 
Aging,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

First,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
aiHVoved  my  amendment  to  raise  fund- 
ing under  the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
the  title  m  c<»nmunity  programs  on 
aging  by  $6  million,  from  $9  million  to 
$15  twimnn  With  this  amount,  an  addi- 
tional 460  projects  can  be  initiated  to 
provide  vital  services  to  the  elderly — 
such  as  transportation  for  the  infirm  and 
frail,  meals  on  wheds  for  shut-ins,  home 
health  services,  and  many  others.  These 
services.  I  might  add.  enable  many  older 
Americans  to  live  independently,  Inst^ead 
of  being  institutionalized  at  a  much 
higher  public  cost.  Moreover,  this  amend- 
ment wlU  permit  an  additional  700,000 
older  Amoicans  to  be  served  by  com- 
munity jKograms  on  aging,  boosting  the 
exlBttng  figure  of  1  million  to  1.7  million. 

Equally  important,  YLB,.  10061  Includes 
my  prtv>08al  to  increase  funding  by  $4-5 
mlDfam  for  the  successful  foster  grand- 
parent program,  from  $10.5  milllan  to  $15 
millloD.  This  win  provide  urgently 
needed  employment  opportunities  for 
1,800  km-income  persons  60  and  older, 
ralshig  the  present  total  from  4,200  to 
6,000.  This  amendment  will  also  enable 
an  addlttenal  •,600  neglected,  retarded, 
and  otlierwlse  disadvantaged  children  to 
receive  important  supportive  services 
which  are  not  available.  Bforeover,  this 
would  increase  the  present  total  of  8,400 
to  12.000. 

For  many  of  these  older  persons,  the 
foster  grandparent  program  Is  much 
more  than  a  means  of  providing  badly 
needed  income  to  supplement  inadequate 


retirement  benefits.  It  is  also  a  means  to 
engage  in  purposeful  activity ;  a  means  to 
help  others;  and  a  new  and  rewarding 
exi)erience  for  many.  Large  numbers  of 
foster  grandparents  now  work  beyond 
regular  work  hours  to  provide  the  love 
and  care  which  these  young  children 
desperately  need. 

In  addition,  H  Jl.  10061  raises  the  fimd- 
Ing  requested  ^oj  the  administration  for 
aging  research  and  training  In  the 
National  Instttute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Dev^opment  from  $7.18  million 
to  $12  million.  With  this  money,  further 
research  can  be  initiated  for  treatment 
of  chnmic  dLseases  which  plague  aged 
and  aging  Americans.  Equally  important, 
additional  personnel  can  now  be  trained 
in  biomedlcine. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
the  fiscal  1972  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  B.B..  10061. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  led  by  Sena- 
tor CHtmcH,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  Senator 
PaoxTTT,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  cmnmittee.  urged  the  Senate 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee to  increase  fuzuling  for  several  pro- 
grams in  the  aging  field. 

I  am  ToxuAi  pleased  that  the  Senate  bill 
provides  the  additional  funds  we  pro- 
posed for  three  important  programs,  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washingtim  and  his  committee  for  their 
action. 

The  community  grant  program  under 
title  m  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
vides seed  money  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  services  at  the  community  level 
that  are  desperately  needed  by  many 
older  people.  These  services  include 
home-delivered  meals,  transportation, 
homemaker  and  home  health  services, 
and  Uie  establishment  of  senior  centers. 

Funding  for  this  program  has  dropped 
from  $14.5  million  hi  fiscal  1969  to  $9  mil- 
lion in  the  last  2  fiscal  years.  To  con- 
tinue this  level  of  funding  for  another 
year  would  mean  the  initiaticHi  of  very 
few  new  community  projects. 

The  Senate  bill  increases  f imds  for  title 
m  community  grants  by  $6  million — 
from  the  budget  request  for  $9  million  to 
$15  million.  These  additi(»ial  funds  will 
permit  the  fimding  of  some  460  new  com- 
munity projects  serving  700,000  addi- 
tional eldeiiy  persons. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  pro- 
vides part-time  employment  opportu- 
nities for  low-income  persons  aged  60 
and  over  to  furnish  sivtwrtive  services 
to  disadvantaged  and  institutionalized 
children.  This  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  popular  programs  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Currently  68  projects  provide  employ- 
ment for  4^00  persons.  There  have  been 
hundreds  of  applications  for  new  proj- 
ects, and  there  are  some  8,000  persons  on 
waiting  lists  at  the  existing  projects. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  an  additional 
$4.5  mlUkn,  increaaing  the  funding  from 
the  fiscal  1971  level  of  $10.5  miUion  to 
$15  million.  Tliese  additional  funds  wUl 
provide  employment  opportunities  for 
another  1.800  of  the  elderly  poor. 

Blomedleal  and  btfiavorlal  research  In 
aging  Is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 


the  mttlonal  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  In  recent 
years,  apiMx>i»1aUons  for  this  purpose 
have  remained  generally  constant  with 
little  allowance  for  rising  costs  and  vir- 
tually no  room  for  growth. 

The  fiscal  1972  budget  request  would 
have  cut  funds  for  aging  research  by 
about  12  percent.  The  Immediate  effect  of 
this  budget  cut  would  have  been  to  pre- 
clude the  awarding  of  any  new  aging  re- 
search grants  in  fiscal  1972,  and  this  in- 
cludes not  only  new  projects  but  the  re- 
newal of  valuable  projects  that  have  been 
funded  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  Senate  An;>ropriations  Oommittee 
has  wisely  added  $4.82  million  for  aging 
research  and  training,  raising  the  fund- 
ing level  from  the  $7.18  million  requested 
to  $12  milliim. 

Air.  President,  these  funding  increases 
total  $15.32  million — ^in  our  terms  a 
rather  modest  sum.  Yet  channeling  them 
into  these  programs  can  mean  new  serv- 
ices and  employment  for  thousands  of 
older  Americans  and  the  difference  be- 
tween stagnation  and  progress  in  the 
vital  area  of  aging  research. 


MESSAGE  mOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Can.  Res.  384)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  from  August  6, 
1971,  to  September  8,  1971,  in  which  U 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  caa- 
slderation  of  the  bill  (HH.  10061)  mak- 
ing Impropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Ekiucation,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Aluen)  . 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MAwsnxLo)  isrecognlzed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Oa  page  12.  line  14,  strike  out  "MSI,- 
70«XM)0"  and  auert  In  Ueu  tbereof  "fSSl,- 
70».000" 

On  page  12,  Une  14.  strike  out  "$17a.- 
200.000"  ami  inoert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1222,- 
200,000" 

On  page  12,  Une  17,  immediately  after 
"facimies"  insert  ".  of  which  »66.400,000  absll 
be  available  only  for  grants  for  the  ooo- 
•truetloa  of  public  or  other  nonprofit  boa- 
pltals  awl  pulbUo  health  oenten" 

Ttub  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
SenaUn-  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IM  laid  aside  so  that  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Sensktor  from  Itfontana  may 
be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  very 
t«nporarily.  I  fihould  have  made  that 
request  and  I  forgot  it.  I  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  ask 
unanimous  c(maent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPK7BR.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  FRIDAY,  AUGUST 
6,  1971,  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY.  SEP- 
TEMBER 8,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  more  than  5  minutes,  but 
first  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
concurrent  resolution  at  the  desk  provid- 
ing for  the  adjournment  of  Ccmgress 
from  August  6  until  September  8  be  called 
up  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— ^I  understand  that  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  majority  leader  is  taken  care 
of,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  by  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  are  going  to  be  recognized  to 
call  up  their  amendments.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  concurrent  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  384)  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvea 
{the  Senate  eoneurrhtff) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Friday,  August  S,  1971, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian on  Wednesday,  September  8,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

TBZ  SAILBOAO  BntlXX 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  from  Montana  finds  it  conveni- 
ent, in  view  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
which  we  know  will  be  adopted.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  privUege  of  having  con- 
sidered a  resolution  giving  the  President 
the  necessary  authority  to  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  what  in  effect  will  be  a 
national  rail  atappigt.  I  Just  wish  to 
announce  this  to  the  Senate  because  this 
resolution  will  pose  the  question  of  what 
we  do  in  the  next  30-plus  days  should 
that  eventuality  overwhelm  us. 


The  PRESIDING^  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  ihe 
majority  leader  answer? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  we  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  first? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  384)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  reason  for  action  so  far 
ahead  of  time  is  that,  under  the  rules, 
the  House  would  adjourn  sine  die  on  Au- 
gust 1.  Therefore,  to  circumvent  that 
happening,  we  must  agree  to  this  resolu- 
tion today  so  that  the  House  can  act  in 
accord  with  the  Senate's  aoti<Ki  on  the 
August  6  adjournment. 

Second,  I  think  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a  very 
good  suggestion,  and  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  undertake  to  carry  out  what  he 
has  stated  when  this  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  majority 
lesMler. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10061)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  msrself  5  minutes,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remaining  25  minutes. 

The  Federal  investment  in  health  care 
programs  has  increased  significantly  over 
the  past  several  years.  This  year  the  ad- 
ministration is  urging  the  approval  of 
legislation  to  establish  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  various  pro- 
posals for  national  health  insurance  will 
be  considered  in  the  Senate  and  House. 
It  maJces  no  sense  to  me,  however,  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  health  services 
through  f^ederal  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams when  we  fail  to  provide  the  needed 
resources  for  supidying  the  additional 
medical  care. 

While  it  is  true  that  legislation  has 
been  oiacted  and  is  being  expanded  to 
increase  the  supidy  of  health  manpower, 
there  has  been  very  limited  support  for 
the  construction  of  health  facilities.  In 
my  State  of  Montana  and  in  other  States 
the  Federal  requirements  under  medicare 
for  safety  standards  with  respect  to 
health  care  facilities  have  escalated  the 
needs  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

The  1972  authorizatloa  for  appn^irla- 
tions  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  amounts 
to  $402,500,000.  The  PH8  appropriations 
bill  as  approved  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  however,  would 
make  only  $172,200,000  available  in 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  ocmstructlon 
and  modernization  ot  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities.  The  comparison  is 
shown  below: 


Cttmoty 


AathMia- 


Approied 


|1S2,5W  000 

UN«-tan«ciraheilitiet.„.r.r     85.000,000 

OutpaMirt  racffitits 70,000.000 

RitMluHlitiaa  lacaaiM IS.000,000 

Mod«rniutiM._-. 80,000,000 

Total 40Z.500,OM 


Sl&400,«0 
20,800,000 
70,000,000 
IS.  000, 080 
SO.  000. 000 


172.200.000 


A  PHS  survey  of  the  States  showed 
that  there  is  a  backlog  of  $16  bUUon  In 
new  constructicm  and  modernization  of 
health  care  facilities.  Furthermore,  the 
States  report  that  they  could  match  Fed- 
eral funds  on  a  1-to-l  basis  to  the  extent 
of  $9  billlixi  worth  of  construction  and 
modernization  of  health  care  faeiUtieB 
over  the  next  2  years. 

•nie  bill  as  ttppTOved  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  would  make  in  excess 
of  $S0  million  available  in  grants  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  health 
care  facilities  in  Washington.  D.C.,  un- 
der the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Fa- 
ciUties  Construction  Act.  But  only  $172.2 
million  would  be  appropriated  in  grants 
for  all  SO  States.  No  Stete,  for  exan^le, 
would  be  allocated  more  than  $300,000  for 
the  coistnictlan  of  hosidtals  and  public 
health  centers. 

My  amendment  would  add  $50,000,000 
to  the  bill  tac  the  constructian  of  hos- 
pitals and  puUic  health  centers.  This 
would  make  $66.4  mlilion  of  the  $152.5 
million  that  is  authorized  available  for 
pressing  needs.  States  have  the  option, 
under  e«lstlng  law,  to  use  these  funds  for 
new  construction  or  modemizatlan. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  give  the  most  serious  consideratkin 
to  this  amendment  tmd  wlU  find  Its  way 
clear  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Frerident,  the 
oommittee  considered  this  matter  at 
some  length.  I  think  it  Is  the  «*w>«f»wqs 
of  the  committee  that,  beoauae  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  this  oooBthictton  mtmey 
is  mandatory — and  it  should  be— poasilily 
we  should  take  this  amount  to  eonfer- 
enoe.  but  I  would  ask  for  a  voice  vote 
on  it,  if  the  Chair  will  put  the  questloa. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President^  I 
yldd  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amenttattt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Rbcors  to  show  that  the  vote 
was  unanimous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ctuii  have  the  clo^  state  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  foUofWs: 

On  page  12,  Una  4.  strike  out  "SSSMOjOOO" 
and  laaart  m  lira  theraof  "S1073IOjOOO|,  eC 
which  SSXWOJWO  Is  lor  the  praventlaa  and 
auppresaton  at  tuberooloals". 
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Ifr.  AIXXN.  Pint.  ICr.  PnMmt,  I  uk 
isMnimoaB  consent  tl»t  the  namcB  c<  the 
foOowlzic  Senaton  be  added  w  eoeixxi- 
aon  of  the  emmdnwnt:  ICr  distln- 
Bulshed  senior  ooUeegue  from  AMmma 
(Mr.  Spaikius)  ,  the  dlBttngnlBhed  Sena- 
tor from  Ifcntana  (Mr.  Mrcalf).  ttie 
dMtncuished  Senator  from  BaanU  (Mr. 
iHOtm),  and  the  disttngulahed  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  ChuvB.) . 

The  FRBBUIINU  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  U  Is  so  ordered. 

M^.  ALUSN.  I  widi  to  commend,  at  the 
outset,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAcmTsoir) ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  A<>propriatk)ns  CTommlttee. 
(Mr.  BuxKssa) .  and  all  of  the  members 
ct  this  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee  for  the  dedicated  work  that 
tbey  have  init  in  on  this  measure  over 
the  last  3  months.  We  are  very  fortunate 
indeed,  in  CCngnss.  to  have  the  aiipro- 
prtations  bills  aU  so  far  along.  The  House 
peimwl  the  bill  nam  under  oonsidaatton 
only  last  'X^lesday.  I  brieve,  July  27,  but 
because  the  Senate  committee  bad  been 
worldng  on  the  Senate  ai>pn)i»iatian  bill. 
it  was  able  to  make  the  suiastltuticn  and 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

However,  the  final  markup  of  the  bill, 
I  beUeve,  was  had  only  yesterday,  which 
did  leave  the  possibility  of  some  matters 
not  coming  to  the  attention  of  agencies 
and  persoDs  having  an  interest  in  appro- 
priations under  consideration  by  the 
committee.  I  should  like  to  9eak  in  be- 
half of  this  amendment,  which  would 
add  $8  million  for  project  grants  for 
tuberculosis  prevention  and  control. 

Last  year,  some  |5.3  milll(»i  was  avail- 
able in  project  grants  to  combat  tubercu- 
losis, but  under  the  present  bill,  no  sum 
of  money  wiiatsoevra'  is  made  availaUe 
to  fight  tuberculosis  on  a  ixnject  grant 
basia.  That  would  be  a  basis  of  fighting 
the  disease  where  It  is  present,  providing 
project  grants  to  fight  the  disease  in 
areas  of  high  inddenoe  of  the  disease. 
rather  than  under  some  formula  that 
does  not  take  that  into  account. 

When  the  D^;>artment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shifted  its  support 
for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  from  proj- 
ect grants  to  formula  grants  the  funds 
available  to  the  29  States  with  the  most 
severe  toberculoeis  problems  were  re- 
duced. To  some  extent  these  cuttiacks 
were  offset  by  project  grants  under  sec- 
tion 314(e)  and  secUon  317  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  In  1971,  for  example, 
$52  mllllOQ  was  available  in  project 
grants  to  combat  tuberculosis.  The  1972 
budget,  however.  Includes  no  fimds  for 
the  control  of  tuberculosis  through  proj- 
ect grants. 

It  is  an  extremely  shortsighted  policy 
to  eliminate  these  funds  for  the  control 
of  tuberculosis  when  we  have  been  mak- 
ing such  excellent  progress.  For  example : 

First.  Beginning  in  1966,  the  rate  of 
new  active  tuberculosis  cases  began  to 
decrease  each  year.  From  1968  to  1969, 
the  new  cases  decreased  by  8.9  percent 
compared  to  an  average  decrease  of 
about  5  percent  for  the  5-year  period 
1961-«. 

Second.  A  great  pn^xntion  of  active 
cases  are  now  being  treated  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  In  1969.  only  36  percent  of 
patients  with  active  disease  were  hos- 


pitalised compared  to  over  50  percent  in 
1964. 

Thhrd.  According  to  data  coomtled  by 
the  American  Hoqjital  ABanftiatlnn.  the 
average  length  of  stay  in  non-Federal 
tuberculosis  hospitals  decreased  from 
202  days  in  1961  to  133  days  in  1969. 

Fourth.  As  a  result  erf  fewer  patients 
being  hospitalized  and  a  shorto*  stay  for 
those  hospitalized,  approximately  12  mil- 
lion bed  days  are  not  needed.  This  saved 
the  State  and  local  governments  over 
$430  million  in  tuberculosis  hoqpital  costs 
for  the  6-year  period  1965-70. 

These  gams,  however,  wffl  be  reveraed 
unless  we  continue  the  fight  against  tu- 
berculosis because  there  are  significant 
unmet  needs: 

First.  One  fourth  of  the  active  tuber- 
culosis cases  at  home,  the  No.  1  priority 
in  tuberculosis  control,  are  not  on 
chemotherapy. 

Second.  More  than  half  of  the  children 
under  5  years  of  age  who  are  known 
household  contacts  are  not  being  given 
preventive  treatment.  Children  at  this 
young  age  are  at  high  risk  of  developing 
the  disease,  frequently  in  the  form  of 
meningitis,  which  is  fatal  if  not  treated. 

IWrd.  Only  37  percent  of  the  close 
contacts  of  active  cases  are  being  treated, 
yet  the  chance  of  disease  developing 
among  those  in  this  group  who  have  re- 
cently been  Infected  Is  aroimd  8  percent. 

This  data  is  convincing  proof  that  we 
must  improve  our  tuberculosis  programs. 

To  attain  the  goal  of  eradication,  the 
extremely  effective  preventive  and  ther- 
apeutic drug  ta-eatments  which  are  avail- 
able today  must  be  iised  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  new  cases  which,  in  1970, 
ntmibered  37,000  In  the  United  States. 

In  1969,  before  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice switched  from  project  grants  to 
formula  grants  for  tuberculosis  control. 
Alabama  received  $85^,000.  In  1971,  Ala- 
bama will  have  less  than  one  half  of  this 
amount  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis 
from  Federal  sources.  This  Is  a  particu- 
larly pressing  health  problem  since  Ala- 
bama has  the  third  highest  new  case  rate 
of  active  tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States.  The  new  case  rate  for  Alabama  is 
33.9  per  100,000  population  as  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  18.3.  Project 
grants  would  put  the  funds  when 
needed,  where  the  disease  is. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  make 
$8  million  available  in  project  grants 
under  the  authority  of  section  317  of  the 
PuUie  Health  Service  Act  for  tubercu- 
losis control.  This  will  permit  the  funds 
to  be  directed  to  those  States  and  cities 
where  the  tuberculosis  problem  is  most 
severe.  We  must  have  as  our  goal  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  and  these 
funds  will  allow  substantial  progress  to- 
ward that  end. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Ira  L. 
Myers,  State  health  officer  for  the  State 
of  Alabama,  that  I  diould  like  to  read 
into  the  Rxcord 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  yield? 

Mr.  AUiEN.  I  am  ddlghted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wsshington. 

Mr.  BCAONUBON.  The  Senator,  to 
save  time,  could  put  that  wire  in  the 
Record  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  right. 


There  being  no  objeotlan,  tiie  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooKD,  as  foDows: 

MoMTooioaT,  Ala. 
Hon.  Jammb  B.  Aujen  . 
SenaU  Oglee  BuOOing, 
WaaMngim,  DX3. 

It  la  our  understendlng  MaX  an  addttloiul 
•ao.000.000  was  addad  In  the  Bbuse  to  th« 
Prealdanfa  budget  requaat  for  the  Depart- 
ment al  Health.  EdueaUon,  and  Welfare's 
budget  for  oommonloable  ilgtiann  contnd, 
namely.  VD,  TB.  and  vaool  nation  aaslstanoe. 

We  reo^vad  InXormatlon  troax.  Waahlngton 
today  wt\db.  Indicated  the  House  ^>pn>ved 
the  $30,000,000  for  VD  and  vaodnatlon  ae- 
etstanoe  but  TB  control  programs  would  not 
be  ellgttde  for  grants  which  would  be  funded 
\mdar  the  814  "B"  oategoftoal  grant  mecha- 
nism. 

As  you  know.  Alabama  desperately  needs 
funds  for  TB  control  to  make  up  for  the  re- 
cent cutbacks  in  Federal  spending.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  this  appropriation  bill  can  be 
amended  to  Include  funds  lot  TB  as  well 
as  VD  and  Immunisation. 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
yean  will  be  dissipated  If  there  are  no  funds 
for  TB  control.  In  1966  the  new  active  case 
rate  per  100.000  population  was  40.6  and  In 
1970  the  new  active  case  rate  was  33.8.  Of  the 
fifty  States  In  the  Nation.  Alabama  ranks 
number  three  In  active  case  rate  exceeded 
only  by  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  There  continues 
to  be  more  than  1.000  new  active  TB  cases  re- 
ported in  Alabama  annuaUy.  Currently,  then 
are  4,000  dlagnoeed  TB  cases  receiving  anti- 
tuberculosis drugs  and  an  additional  10,000 
persons  are  on  prophylactic  medication  to 
prevent  their  developing  active  TB.  In  excess 
of  260,000  individuals  are  receiving  TB  con- 
trol services  in  Alabama  annually. 

Your  continued  support  of  TB  control 
funding  at  the  national  level  Is  greatly  i/p' 
predated.  These  Federal  funds  will  enable  us 
to  continue  quality  TB  oontrcd  services  In 
Alabama. 

IBA  L.  MtBS, 

StiUe  Health  OJUcer. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  Is  s(»newhat  un- 
fortunate that  we  did  not  hear  any  wit- 
nesses on  this  particular  matter,  except 
in  a  general  way.  But  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  Is  talking  about,  and  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  provide  $6  million,  and  we  would 
make  it  clear  that  it  would  be  for  proj- 
ect grants,  and  that  the  additional  money 
added  to  the  $95  million  in  the  biU  would 
be  shown,  as  a  result  of  this  colloquy  on 
the  floor,  to  be  for  the  tuberculosis  pur- 
poses that  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man would  take  the  matter  to  confer- 
ence under  those  circumstances  and,  of 
course,  since  it  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
urge  the  conferees  to  agree  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  is  anottier 
reason.  Tuberculosis  Is  one  field  in  which 
we  have  made  substantial  progress.  I 
recall  that  when  I  was  handling  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  appropri- 
ations, we  used  to  have  TB  wards  In  all 
these  hospitals,  and  many  of  the  large 
general  hospitals  would  have  TB  wards. 
Counties  would  have  a  TB  sanltailum. 
We  have  made  great  progress.  Most  of 
those  wards  have  disappeared.  There  are 
no  more  wards  in  veterans  hospitals  for 
TB  cases.  TB  cases  are  not  as  numerous, 
and  they  are  taken  care  of  in  the  gen- 
eral wings  and  are  not  Isolated. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  do  this,  be- 
cause tuberculosis  is  a  ficide  disease.  We 
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may  have  put  It  down,  but  we  want  to  be 
sure  it  does  not  oome  back  up,  as  has 
happened  in  AhUMuna. 

So  I  would  be  glad  to  take  to  confer- 
ence $6  Tnimnm,  If  ^le  Senator  would 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that,  even 
though  the  House  report  seeks  to  ear- 
mark some  $20  million — $16  million  for 
venereal  disease  contnd  and  $4  million 
for  vaccine  programs — that  earmarking 
is  not  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  those  recii^ents 
of  the  appropriations  in  the  House  bill 
would  have  to  reply  on  the  language  in 
the  committee  report. 

It  is  the  understanding,  then,  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  by  the 
colloquy  that  Is  taking  place  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  that  the  legislative  intent 
would  be  manifested  to  make  the  addi- 
tional $6  million  available  in  the  form  of 
project  grants  for  the  treatment  and 
care  of  tuberculosis  patients. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  will  be  with  that  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  will  be 
modified  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Since  the  Indians  have 
the  greatest  problem  In  tuberculosis  of 
any  group  in  our  Nation,  I  wonder  wheth- 
er they  would  be  considered  covered  by 
this,  or  would  it  be  under  the  Indian 
Health  Service  and  not  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Interior  bill? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  beUeve  this  would 
be  under  the  Interior  bill.  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with  the  Interior  bill,  but  it  in- 
cludes Indism  health. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  do  have  the  greatest 
problem  on  Inditm  Reservations.  When 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
mentioned  that  the  money  should  go 
where  the  problem  is  involved,  I  am  very 
concerned,  because  the  problem  Is  very 
much  Involved  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  would  not  be  ger- 
mane to  this  bin. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  would  not  be  germane 
to  this  bill.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
woidd  support  additional  money  being 
spent  on  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tes.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  said  that  the  money  should  go 
where  the  need  is. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  vre  have  the  same  sit- 
uation with  some  of  the  Alaska  natives. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
changing  the  original  puri>ose  ot  the 
amendment  as  outlined  in  my  remaite, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  modification  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
and  I  ask  that  the  amendmoii  be  so 
modified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  state  the  modlflMttion. 


Hie  assistant  legislative  elerk  read  •• 
foUaws: 

On  page  12,  line  4,  atitka  out  "$80,840,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$106340,000." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  back  ttie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yidd  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  amendment  has  been  yldded  bade 
The  question  is  (m  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

TtiB  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  de^  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Tbib  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  line  36,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

EMXBOENCT    SCHOOL   CONSntUCTION 

For  design  and  construction  of  a  high 
school  facility  at  Fort  Leavenwt»th  Unified 
School  District  a07.  Kansas,  $1,692,000. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  school  district 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  the  State  of 
Klansas. 

This  school  district,  which  now  serves 
2,267  children  in  grades  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school,  is  located 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Federal  Installatian  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, which  includes  the  Army  Com- 
mand and  Oeneral  Staff  College,  a  Fed- 
eral penitentiary,  and  the  Fort  Leaven- 
worth National  Cemetery.  This  district 
Is  unique  In  that  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  Federal  lands,  exempt  from  tajcatlon. 
There  is  no  significant  tax  base  upon 
which  to  levy  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
school  funds,  whether  for  operating  pur- 
poses or  for  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities. 

The  school  district  is  depoident  on  the 
prospect  of  Federal  funds,  and  Federal 
funds  alone,  to  finance  the  construction 
of  new  classrooms  to  house  new  children 
as  they  come  onto  the  Installaticm.  As  a 
result  of  recent  military  housing  proj- 
ects at  Foit  Leavenworth,  requested  by 
the  executive  branch  and  f  flowed  by  au- 
thorization and  appropriaticm  by  the 
C(mgress,  the  present  school  facilities 
have  grown  badly  overcrowded. 

Three  hundred  unite  of  family  bousing 
have  recenUy  be«i  constructed  or  are 
now  under  construction  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and  at  the  rate  of  2.17  children 
per  housetudd — an  estimate  based  on 
previous  eq^erioice  at  the  base — as  many 
as  650  additional  children  will  have  to 
be  crowded  into  the  present  inadequate 
facilities.  These  are  all  so-called  A  cate- 
gory children,  whose  parente  both  live 
and  woi^  oa  a  Federal  installation,  and 
their  needs  deserve,  in  my  Judgmoit.  the 
first  priority  in  funding  for  programs 
under  Impact  area  aid  legislation. 

The   unique   circumstances   of   Fort 


Leavenworth,  with  ito  total  and  complete 
reUance  toxm  Federal  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815,  calls  for  immediate  actian 
by  the  Ooogress  to  fond  a  request,  sub- 
mitted by  the  school  district,  for  $1,592.- 
000  to  constract  17  new  dassrooms.  This 
Is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment.  It 
would  provide  a  direct  giant  to  the  school 
district,  so  that  work  could  begin  at  an 
eaiiy  date  aa  the  new  building. 

This  amendment  was  not  prowred  in 
haste.  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  not  offered 
as  a  gesture  or  a  show  of  Interest.  In  an 
effort  to  convey  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  to  the  Federal  (rfBdals  respon- 
sible. I  wrote  on  April  14  to  BUot  Rich- 
ardson, Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wdfare,  calling  on  him  to  take  ac- 
tion to  fimd  the  Port  Leavenworth  M>- 
pUcation.  Sidisequent  communications 
with  the  Office  of  Education  indicate  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  Fort 
Leavenworths'  problem,  but  it  is  slm^ 
not  possible  to  fund  their  an>lication  at 
present  funding  levels. 

In  addition,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  relate  the  priority  of  applica- 
tions under  Public  Law  815  to  the  Increase 
in  military  housing  which  brings  new 
children  onto  a  Federal  Installation.  Sec- 
retary Richardson  has  expressed  his  in- 
terest in  the  concept  of  this  bill,  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wdfare.  There  is.  how- 
ever, no  immediate  pro^iect  of  hearings 
there,  and  any  delay  in  funding  for  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  district  will  only  serve 
to  expand  the  problem  and  make  its  ulti- 
mate solution  costlier  both  in  terms  of 
Federal  resources  and  in  terms  of  the  re- 
duced quality  of  education  for  studento 
in  Unified  School  District  207. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  It  would  require  an  appropria- 
tion of  some  $120  million  to  put  enoufl^ 
funds  in  the  program  so  that  P\>rt  Leav- 
enworth could  have  Ite  urgently  needed 
new  school.  Considering  the  past  pattern 
of  appropriations  imder  this  law,  there 
is  no  hope  that  enough  funds  would  be- 
come available.  This  year  the  appropria- 
tion amounted  to  $20  milUon. 

The  only  course  of  action  o^pea,  Mr. 
President,  lies  in  this  amendment.  If  it 
Is  not  adopted,  the  district  will  be  forced, 
when  the  school  term  begins  this  fall,  to 
take  over  a  World  War  n  barracks  build- 
ing now  being  used  as  a  preschool  for 
children  imder  the  age  of  5.  The  pre- 
school, which  does  not  require  the  kind 
of  permanmt  classroom  facUi^  used  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
would  have  to  find  some  place  dse  to 
meet — and  there  simply  Is  no  other  fa- 
culty available.  Not  only  would  a  continu- 
ation of  the  present  situation  work  a 
hardship  on  these  preschool  students  and 
the  teachers,  but  It  would  mean  the  new 
studoite  entering  the  schod  system  this 
Septonber  would  have  to  be  packed  into 
the  barracks  and  other  buildings  like  so 
many  "military  brata"— to  use  an  old 
phrase — ^whose  needs  somehow  have  httsx 
forgotten  or  ignored  in  the  grincUng 
wheels  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

It  would  be  false  economy,  Mr.  Pr«d- 
dent.  and  an  abrogation  of  the  Fsdenl 
responsibUlty.  If  theee  young  students 
are  not  jtrovlded  tiie  opportunity  to  i 
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tlieir  educatton  In  an  sdequate  daavoom 
wltb  •dequate  lunefaroom  facilities  to 
provide  for  their  nutiltioo.  Theae  axe 
Him  BODB  and  daughters  et  ttaa  men  who 
aerve  tbie  omntry,  inclndlng  some  of  the 
beat  minds  in  the  field  of  mHitazy  train- 
fcig  and  tautmetion.  It  is  simply  not  good 
pcdicy.  much  leas  good  govenunent.  to 
allow  the  children  at  Federal  employees 
at  a  permanent  Instiallattm  in  this  coun- 
try to  suffer  the  loss  of  wliicatlrwial  op- 
portunity that  toadequate  classroom  fa- 
cilities such  as  those  at  Fort  Leaven- 
vorth  would  impose. 

llr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Elliot  L.  Riehardsoa, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  April  14, 1971. 

Itere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ord««d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
aafoDows: 

UB.anrATS, 
OoiociTTBs  on  CoMKnca, 
Waahingon,  DC.  AprU  14. 1971. 
Ban.  Elliot  L.  Bschaumon, 
Secretary,  Deportment  of  Health,  Biucation, 
ana  Welfare,  Waehtngton.  D.C. 

Dux  Mb.  SBcaarAKT:  This  Is  to  convey  my 
strong  lD«erast  In  tbe  kppUc»tlon  of  Unified 
Scbool  District  No.  a07  at  Font  Leavenworth. 
TTansss,  for  school  eonatructlan  fluids  under 
PX.  81-815. 

Fort  Leavenworth  Is  the  site  of  the  U.8. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
and  the  acho<d  district  there  also  serves  the 
federal  penltexatlazy.  Since  fiscal  year  1966. 
400  units  of  family  bousing  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Army  or  are  now  under  oon- 
stmotlon  at  the  federal  reservaUon  tiMre. 
Oontraots  for  150  new  botislng  unMs  have 
been  let  In  the  past  week,  and  oontraots  for 
aa  additional  160  units  are  now  under  prepa- 
ration, both  projects  having  previously  been 
funded  by  the  Congress.  These  two  projects 
could  bring  as  many  as  661  additional  chil- 
dren Into  the  already  overloaded  school  dls- 
trlot. 

The  district  covers  a  total  area  of  approxi- 
mately ten  square  miles,  entirely  comprised 
of  federal  lands  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
tax  base  of  the  district  is.  In  fact,  so  low  it 
provides  an  annual  Income  of  only  Sfl.OOO. 
The  district  has  no  source  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  new  echoed  buildings  other 
than  the  federal  government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  81-615. 

The  action  of  this  Administration  and  the 
previous  one  in  requesting  a  limited  amount 
of  funds  for  expenditure  under  PubUc  Law 
SIS  has  been  for  a  niuiber  of  years  refiected 
In  the  llmU,»d  appropriations  made  under 
this  law  by  the  Congress.  In  this  situation. 
children  at  Port  Lieavenworth  are  going  to 
class  in  cafeterias,  libraries,  auditoriums, 
and  In  Wold  War  n  barracks  buildings  to 
wlileb  they  are  bussed  from  hour  to  hour. 
No  n«w  school  construction  has  taken  place 
on  the  Installation  since  1065.  Because  I  am 
awate  of  the  heavy  backlog  of  unfunded  proj- 
ects under  Section  6  ot  Public  Law  815,  I 
would  like  to  urge  your  early  and  fsTorable 
eonslderation  for  giving  to  the  application 
of  Port  Leavenworth  the  highest  priority 
possible  under  the  law. 

I  am  this  week  introducing  legislation  to 
relate  the  priority  considerations  of  the  law 
directly  with  the  increase  of  mllUary  family 
housing  at  Installations  such  as  Port  Leaven- 
worth. This  bill  wotild  affect  only  tboee  dls- 
tzlets  such  as  Port  Leavenworth  where  the 
enttrs  school  population  Is  comprised  of  chil- 
dren wbose  parents  live  and  work  on  the 
f  edsnl  installation.  Because  the  prospect  of 
a  drastic  daoUne  In  the  quality  of  education 
for  children  of  mlUtary  personnel  assigned 
to  Port  Leavenworth  is  quite  real  and  is  a 
problem  that  will  not  solve  Itself,  I  hope 


yon  will  be  able  to  take  action  that  will  bring 
about    early    funding    of    the    application, 
which  has  been  with  your  agency  since  1068. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jamks  B.  Peassoit, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  Rombllcan  member,  and  I 
hope  it  win  be  accepted. 

Mr.  UAGNUaON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  reaUy  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, and  I  want  to  be  sure  the  Record 
shows  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  be  a  separate  amendment  in  the 
bill.  TechnicaJly,  it  comes  under  the 
OfBce  of  Education  bill,  but  it  is  germane 
to  the  this  appropriation.  So  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  it  to  conference  as  a  sep- 
arate item. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  move  the  adc^tlon  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
I  am  advised  that  the  amendment  as  it 
is  now  drafted  does  not  insert  Itself  in 
the  right  place  in  the  bill,  and  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the 
proper  place. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questicai  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOOOS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  such  time  as  he  de- 
sires, from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  in  my  mind,  and  I  think 
for  the  record,  a  question  which  arose 
due  to  the  fact  thai  in  trying  to  hasten 
the  consideration  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, as  we  should,  our  sit)oommlttee 
met  a  day  before  the  House  considered 
the  bill,  so  we  did  not  have  it  in  final 
torxn. 

I  ask  the  dlstlngulriied  chairman  this 
question  relative  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Oeneral  Medi- 
cal Sciences.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  this  appropriation  has 
been  increased  for  fiscal  1972,  an  mcrease 
of  almost  $25  mllllao  aver  last  year. 

Can  the  chairman  tell  me  whether  or 
not  part  of  this  increase  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  collaborative  research  and  de- 
velopment? It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  budget  estimates  would  have  reduced 
this  most  important  item  from  $4.S48,000 
in  1971  to  $3,607,172. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  figures  are  correct  We  checked 
on  this  and  the  House  restored  the  budget 
cut.  as  I  understand  it,  for  research 
and  devetopmsDt  that  the  Senator  speaks 
of.  Addltioaal  funds  prcfrided  by  our 
committee  will  be  more  than  adequate. 


we  are  told,  to  allow  the  Institute  Dl- 
reetor  to  increase  the  coUabocatlve  r»> 
search  and  devdopment  prosram. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  ttmnk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  hoste  this  colloquy 
will  be  read  by  them  so  that  they  will 
know  this  Is  what  we  mean  and  that  this 
is  the  legislative  intoit. 

Mr.  BOOG6.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
congratulate  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnxjson)  ,  and 
the  ranUng  min<Nity  member  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cortoir) 
on  their  work  on  this  bill.  They  and  the 
other  committee  members  have  labored 
long  and  hard  in  an  attempt  to  r^wrt 
a  reasonable  bill. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  the  second  ma- 
jor appropriations  bill  reported  by  this 
subcommittee  this  year.  The  education 
bill  has  already  been  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  fine 
work  done  in  recent  months  by  Mr.  Har- 
ley  M.  Dirks,  Mr.  WilUam  J.  Kennedy, 
and  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  item  in  the 
bill  that  I  should  like  to  menticm.  llie 
subcommittee  has  seen  fit  to  Increase  the 
appropriaticxi  for  the  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences  to  a  total  of 
$179,318,000.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  nearly  $25  million  over  fiscal  year 
1971. 

This  Institute,  while  perhaps  not  so 
glamorous  as  some  of  the  others,  has 
performed  most  valuable  work  in  Uie 
fields  of  genetics  and  in  biomedical 
engineering. 

NIOMS.  in  the  past  2  years,  has  also 
collaborated  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  the  development  of 
standard  reference  materials  for  use  in 
laboratories  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
subcommittee  has  taken  note  of  this  most 
Important  project,  and  in  its  report  has 
said: 

Such  national  standards  are  essential  if 
laboratory  tests  performed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country — or  indeed,  in  different  lab- 
oratories anywhere — are  to  be  comparable 
and  provide  a  reliable  and  unvarying  basis 
for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  decisions. 
Within  the  Increase  provided  no  reduction 
will  occur  and  this  program  will  continue. 

I  heartily  concur  with  this  thought 
and  I  would  hope  that  NIOMS  not  only 
continues  its  collaborative  program 
without  reductl(Hi  but  will  expand  it. 
The  record  established  In  the  ccwnmittee 
indicates  that  part  of  this  increased  ap- 
propriation should  go  to  expanding  the 
interagency  agreement  between  NIOMS 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
this  year. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  frtKU 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  will  be  here  mo- 
mentarily, but  I  know  that  he  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting, 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resoluticm,  Public 
Iaw  92-38,  for  continuing  appropria- 
tions, places  the  following  limits  on  the 
availability  of  funds  under  the  authority 
of  a  continuing  resolution: 

UntU  enactment  of  the  applicable  appro- 
priation act  by  both  Hbusea  without  any 
provision  for  such  project  or  activity. 
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In  other  words,  the  authority  to  con- 
tinue certain  NIH  health  manpower  pro- 
grams, which  we  could  not  C(mslder  In 
the  biU,  because  they  are  not  yet  au- 
thorised, may  cease  ?rlth  Senate  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  pro- 
grams to  continue  in  operation  at  the 
fiscal  yecu-  1971  rate,  (Hi  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  is  lower,  until  October 
15,  1971.  This  is  a  practice  that  has  been 
followed  in  the  past. 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  page  17,  line  4, 
before  the  period,  insert  this  new  lan- 
guage which  will  take  care  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  his  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  line  3,  after  the  period  Insert: 
":  Prot>td«d  that.  In  addition,  any  projeote  or 
activities  provided  for  herein  which  were 
continued  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  but  for 
which  leglslBitlve  authorlaation  has  expired, 
may  be  continued  at  a  rate  for  operations  not 
to  exceed  the  current  r«te  or  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  estlmsAe,  which- 
ever Is  lower,  until  October  IS,  1971,  and  ex- 
penditures made  pursnianit  to  this  proviso 
shall  be  charged  to  the  appllcaJsle  i^iproprl- 
ation  whenever  a  bill  containing  such  appli- 
cable appropriation  is  enacted  Into  law". 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  has 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  C<X>K.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  It  is  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease by  $5  million  the  appropriati<ms 
for  the  Youth  Development  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  34,  line  7,  strike  out  "$15,000,000" 
and  Insert  "»aO,000,000". 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  dlstinguiahed  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  oon- 
ducted  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  program  in  HEW. 
At  that  time,  there  was  a  greet  deal  of 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency program  In  HEIW  and  the  pro- 
grams that  had  been  established  within 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  administration 
on  the  part  of  the  LEAA  in  the  Justice 
Department. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  an 
increase  In  arrest  rates  for  Juveniles  of 


148  percent  for  vidtent  crimes  and  86 
percent  for  crimes  against  property.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  recently 
reported  that — 

The  Involvement  of  young  persons  as 
measured  by  police  arrests  is  escalating  at  a 
pace  almost  four  times  their  peroentsge  In- 
crease in  the  national  population. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Pedwal 
Government  must  devote  more  of  its  re- 
sources to  attacking  the  problem  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  logical  way  to 
solve  a  problem  of  this  proportion  is  to 
attack  It  at  its  roots.  The  Youth  De- 
velopment and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Administration  has  adopted  this  philos- 
ophy as  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
dilemma  of  increasing  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  America.  As  a  result  of  careful 
study,  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
countJry  with  experts  in  the  field,  and 
consultation  with  representatives  of 
many  academic  disciplines  relative  to 
this  problem,  the  Youth  Devel<«)ment 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration has  devel<8>ed  a  national  strategy 
for  delinquency  prevmtion. 

This  strategy  concerns  itself  not  only 
with  the  question  of  ^x^y  so  many  young 
people  commit  crimes,  but  also,  what  cir- 
cumstances prevail  in  the  lives  of  that 
vast  majority  who  do  not.  The  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Administration  approach  also  rec- 
ognizes that  there  should  be  a  useful 
and  necessary  division  of  labor  between 
agencies  of  control  such  as  the  police, 
the  Judiciary,  and  correctional  syst«ns 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  responsible 
for  youth  development  and  dellnqueicy 
prevention  on  the  other. 

During  this  past  year.  Youth  Devel(K>- 
ment  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration has  worked  with  State 
planning  agencies  in  an  effort  to  formu- 
late comprehensive  delinquency  preven- 
tion  programs  which  will  alleviate  many 
of  the  underlying  social  Ills  which  are 
so  deeply  Interwoven  Into  the  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  There  are  now 
such  comprehensive  programs  in  13 
States.  An  additional  $5  million  would 
enable  such  comprehensive  programs  to 
be  devek^ed  in  ai^jroxlmately  20  addi- 
tional States. 

In  other  words,  this  $5  million  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  to  support  re- 
hafailitatian  and  prevention  grants  at  the 
1971  level  and  add  20  new  comprehensive 
community  delinquency  prevention  sys- 
tems at  $250,000  per  program.  These 
comprehensive  programs  would  Increase 
services  in  the  community  for  himdreds 
of  young  people  across  the  country.  In 
addition,  ai ter  the  funding  of  these  much 
needed  new  programs,  effective  technical 
assistance,  progrmm  monitoring  and  eval- 
uation will  occur  so  that  program  results 
will  be  known  and  can  be  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Just  one  example  of  a  higtiiy  success- 
ful program  which  could  be  duplicated 
in  other  communities  if  there  is  increased 
funding  for  the  Youth  Devekqunent  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  AdmlnlsferttUon 
Is  the  teenpost  youth  leaderafaip  summer 
program  in  southern  California.  In  this 


program,  80  young  veopke  who  have  Just 
finished  their  Junior  year  in  high  school 
who  are  low  achlev^is  with  hiitb.  poten- 
tiai.  are  sdected  and  wt^ced  with  during 
their  summer  vacation.  In  3  yean  of 
operation,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
participants  in  this  program  have  re- 
tun>ed  to  their  respective  high  schools 
and  have  demonstrated  leadership  qual- 
ities which  were  previously  dormant.  Tills 
program  has  the  highest  endorsement 
of  the  superintendent  of  scho<^  for  Los 
Angeles  County  since  it  has  reduced 
school-community  tensions,  increased 
studoit  motivation  and  Improved  teacher 
morale. 

Mr.  President,  additional  programs  of 
this  nature  are  sorely  needed  for  the  inre- 
ventlon  of  delinquency  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  to  ever  combat  the 
rampant  increase  of  Juvenile  crime,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  been  woefuUy  unwilling  to  provide 
funds  earmarked  for  the  prevention  of 
delinquency.  The  Youth  Development 
and  Delinquency  Preventlm  Administra- 
tion, as  the  only  Federal  agency  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  youth  developmoit 
and  Juvenvile  deUnquency,  desperately 
needs  additional  funds  to  fight  delin- 
quency. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  join  with  me  and  eapress 
their  commitment  to  our  country's  great- 
est resource:  its  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  for  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity. This  is  an  increase  from  $15  to  $20 
million,  but  I  must  say  that  the  bill  itself 
establishing  a  continuation  of  the  Juve- 
nile delinquency  program  which  this 
Congress  passed  authorized  up  to  $75 
million. 

So,  we  can  see  that  this  is  a  program 
that  has  been  ]n  existence  for  a  short 
time.  We  are  moving  into  it  slowly.  There 
has  never  heai.  an  attempt  to  fund  it  at 
its  full  value.  I  would  hope  under  the 
circumstances,  frankly,  that  we  could 
raise  this  figiire  to  $20  million  so  that 
in  conference  with  the  House  we  might 
come  up  with  a  reqiectable  and  respon- 
sible figure.  This  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Youth  Devdopment  and  De- 
linquency Administration  to  function  for 
the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  with  some  de- 
gree of  responsibility  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  funds  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  them  do  not  constitute  oiUy 
a  pittance  to  accomplish  nothing,  but 
rather  a  figure  which  would  permit  the 
accomplishment  of  some  concrete  results. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  fairly  new  program.  For  1971.  the 
comparable  appropriation  is  $15  million. 
The  Budget  sent  up  the  figiu-e  of  $10 
million.  The  House  did  not  consider  it 
at  all.  The  Department  appealed  for  the 
$10  milliim.  The  Senate  ctHnmittee  has 
now  recommended  the  $15  million,  which 
brings  it  up  to  the  1971  oomparable  ap- 
prcHJrlation.  However.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out.  Some  of  these  programs  are 
Just  beginning  to  show  promise.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  sldmpy  about  it.  to  stran- 
gle them  or  to  shut  them  down  or  keep 
than  at  a  level  at  which  they  will  be  In 
trouble  with  respect  to  keeping  on  with 
the  program.  They  want  to  go  on  with 
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the  program.  I  wotdd  be  willing  to  accept 
$5  mllllim.  Inaemuch  as  the  Houtw  has 
provided  xero,  we  will  probably  have  to  do 
some  ccnxiproinlalng  In  the  ooof  ereoce. 

Ifir.  OOmOH.  Mr.  PreetdCDt,  I  concur 
with  that 

liCr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  dlsttnrulshed  manager  U  ttie  bill 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
OQ  the  oonttnuation  of  the  program,  we 
recetred  assurances  In  the  record  from 
Secretary  of  HBW  Richardson  and  from 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  that  they 
would  create  a  council  and  set  up  an  on- 
going rdationshlp  between  the  two  agen- 
dee  so  that  the  Juvenile  dellnouency 
program  at  HEW  and  the  JuvoiUe  delln- 
quency  program  at  LBAA,  under  Jerrls 
Leonard,  would  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  So  that  they  would 
not  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  Is  ctHTect.  so 
that  there  wlU  not  be  any  duidicatlon. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  is  a  verv  Im- 
portant n»tter.  We  tried  to  do  all  we 
can.  In  HKW.  it  is  a  program  involving 
an  of  the  States  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  administration. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  some- 
times is  tempted  when  we  are  writing  vep 
an  appropriation  to  Euid  a  couple  of  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  would  be  100  percent 
Federal  grants  for  anyone  that  would 
build  a  wooddied. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  way  about  it.  But 
I  know  that  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that 
any  more  and  that  therefore  we  must 
contlniie  these  special  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WsicKra).  All  time  having  beoi  yielded 
back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
flonendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (putting  the  question). 

The  ameDdment  was  agi^eed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  deak  aa.  behalf  of 
msrself   and   Senators   Scuwuiuk   and 

JAVITS.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  state  the  amendment 

The  assistant  legislative  deiic  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13,  line  4.  stzlke  out  "fM.840,000" 
•ad  insert  in  U«u  tbereof  "$107,340,000." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  this 
amendment  refers  to  the  lead  baaed  pidnt 
jxjdsooilng  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  MAONXraON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  un- 
deratand  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
ohusetts  has  3  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  SenatOT  la  cor- 
rect   

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  is  now 
discussing  the  amendment  which  deals 
with  disease  contrd.  Ttiat  concerns  lead 
paint  potooptng. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Bir.  President,  first  of  all  I  commend 
the  diairman  of  the  oommlttee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  Idtie  devd- 
opment  of  this  appropriation  legislation. 


I  had  an  opportunUy  to  appear  before 
the  oommtttfw  and  Itemlie  a  number  of 
different  items  ttiat  I  though  wei«  par- 
Uculady  deeerrlDg. 

I  muat  aay  that  I  am  deeply  fenpreased 
by  ttie  woirk  and  by  the  counge  shown 
by  the  members  of  the  Appmalattans 
Committee  in  eetabUahlng  some  realistle 
figures.        

Tbe  FRESIDINa  OnflCJfiR.  The 
Chair  adTiaes  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  that  the  amendment  which  he 
has  offered  is  not  in  order,  Insofar  as 
the  figure  he  se^s  to  amend  has  already 
been  amended.  It  would  take  unanimous 
copsent  to  alter  it  a  second  time. 

Bflr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  M,  this  figure  has  already 
been  increased. 

Mr.  MAQNITSON.  Mr.  Preddent  what 
happened  was  that  the  first  budget  sent 
up  to  us  had  no  regular  money  In  it  at 
all. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  lot  of  oorrespondence  between  our- 
sdves  and  the  budget,  urging  that  they 
do  something  on  this  program,  they  sent 
up  a  budget  item  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tbe  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  then  increased  it  to  $7.5 
million. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Under  the  commu- 
nity and  environmental  management, 
the  House  induded  $5  million.  We  in- 
creased it  to  $7.5  million.  That  is  the 
history  thus  far. 

ISx.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, as  I  imderstand  from  the  Chair, 
the  whole  title  has  been  amended,  which 
therefore  predudes  any  Increase  in  this 
particular  section. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.  This 
particular  figure  has  been  amended,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  amended  again  ex- 
cept byunanlmous  consult. 

Mr.  KraiNEDY.  Mr.  Preddent  might 
I  inquire  from  the  Chair  what  the  figure 
is  at  the  present  time? . 

The  PRESIDINO  i  OFFICES^.  The 
figure  was  (»lglnally  $99,840,000.  That 
was  raised  to  $105,840,000.  Tlie  increase 
is$6mimon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preddent,  once 
again  do  I  understand  that  since  the  title 
has  been  adjusted  and  increased,  it 
therefore  precludes  the  opportunity  of 
adjusting  that  figure  upward  any  further 
without  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Bfr.  Preddent  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  dlowed  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preddent  reserving 
the  right  to  object  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment has  reference  to  the  section  entitled 
"Disease  Control."  The  amount  referred 
to  appears  in  line  4,  page  12. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
amendment  that  has  been  made  which 
raises  the  amount  of  $99  million  to  $105 
million,  was  to  provide  additional  money 
or  some  money  for  project  grants  for  TB. 

lliere  was  a  cdloquy  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  the  legldative  Intent  that  this 


money  be  used  for  project  grants,  rather 
than  a  formula  allocatlan;  That  was  not 
put  in  the  bill.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  no  objection  to  another 
change  of  the  amendment  provided  it 
does  not  detract  from  the  $6  mllUan  that 
already  has  been  added  for  the  puipoaes 
for  which  it  was  allocated.  I  have  no  ob- 
Jeetlon,as  long  as  that  is  not  changed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  Indude  that  in 
my  request  for  unanimous  consent 
Would  the  Somtor  from  Washington  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  8(»neone  else  was 
talking  to  me  here.  When  the  banker 
sticks  his  head  out  here,  he  gets  so  many 
customers. 

Let  the  Senator  from  Alabama  or  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  submit  the 
request. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  the 
dtuatlon,  the  amendment  can  be  stated 
in  a  different  way,  and  may  not  require 
a  unanimous-consent  request 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  perfect  it  while  we 
consider  one  of  the  other  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  sunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  lines  23  and  34.  strike  out 
"•333,661,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"•339.661,000,  of  which  •6.000,000  Shdl  be 
Twed  for  purposes  of  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  sickle  cell  anemia". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preddent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  realizes  that 
the  tentative  objection  raised  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was  not 
aimed  at  his  amendment,  but  was  raised 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
amendment  already  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  imdovtand.  I 
support  the  amendmmt  of  the  Senator 
from  Alal>ama.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  and 
helpful  amendment  and  I  hope  we  can 
work  out  the  consent  agreement  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  adjustments  nuule  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preddent  this 
amendment  would  provide  an  increase  of 
some  $6  million  fen-  treatment  of  sickle 
cell  anemia. 

This  is  a  disease  which  affects  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  American  dtl- 
zens.  At  the  present  time  there  is  some 
$6  milli(Hi  in  the  legislation,  but  those 
f  xmds  are  directed  toward  the  NIH  sdely 
for  the  purpose  of  research,  and,  as  I 
understand,  have  gone  to  the  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  at  NIH. 

Here  we  hope  to  provide  a  similar 
amount  for  the  treatment  of  sickle  cdl 
anemia.  About  10  percent  of  the  black 
pe^vle  of  this  coimtry  have  this  disease. 
It  is  a  hereditary  disease.  One  out  of  500 
newborn  black  infants  have  the  disease. 
Woefully  little  has  been  done  in  address- 
ing ourselves  to  this  particular  problem. 
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I  wlaud  the  Increases  that  have  beoi 
made  by  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  sujHMrt  of  the  research  in  this 
area  with  NIH.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  a  similar  amount  for  the  ac- 
tual treatment  <rf  victims. 

Today  between  50,000  and  100,000  dtl- 
sens  of  this  Nation  suffering  from  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  I  think  this  amendment 
would  be  extremely  hdpf  ul  as  we  address 
oursdves  to  this  particular  health  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President  this 
Is  a  matter  that  I  am  generally  familiar 
with.  Actually,  we  had  very  little  spedflc 
testimony  on  this  matter  but  coie  wit- 
ness in  particular  from  New  York  I  be- 
lieve gave  us  some  compelling  testimony. 
We  also  had  the  statement  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  made  to  the  com- 
mittee and  I  understand  the  President 
made  special  mention  of  it  in  his  pro- 
noimcements.  and  the  Secretary  also. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  be  com- 
plimented for  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
attentlMi  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  whole  program  to 
decrease  the  fatality  rate  among  chil- 
dren. Today  we  stand  13th  among  the 
nations  of  ttie  world  in  infant  mortality, 
which  is  usually  the  yardstick  in  deter- 
mining the  health  of  a  nation.  That  is  not 
a  good  record,  llieee  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  we  have  to  find  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Bilr.  Preddent  I  have 
Joined  with  Senator  KramcoT  in  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  iv)propria- 
tion  to  combat  sickle  cdl  anemia,  an 
inherent  blood  diseiase  found  almost  ex- 
dudvely  in  Negroes. 

In  the  President's  health  message  he 
highlighted  this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  moimt  a  spedsa  initiative  to 
deal  with  dckle  cell  anemia,  but  I  be- 
lieve more  must  be  done.  Sickle  cell 
anemia,  an  inherited  blood  disease  has 
by  neglect  become  a  national  disgrace. 
It  is  a  painful,  crippling,  blood  disease 
that  kills  one  out  of  every  500  black 
people  in  this  country.  Two  million  other 
black  Americans  carry  the  sickle  cell 
trdt  todtay  and  yet  there  is  no  program 
to  stop  it  from  being  passed  to  the  next 
generation. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  urgently  need  con- 
centrated research  into  the, causes  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  The  carriers  of 
the  disease  must  be  located  and  identi- 
fied. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  than  that 
of  a  young  person  who  from  birth  is 
unable  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  life. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  artide 
entitled  "Sickle  Cell  Anemia  and  its 
Effect  on  Black  People,"  by  Dick  Camp- 
bell, executive  director  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Research  and  Education  in  Sickle 
Cell  Disease,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objecticm.  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sickle   Cixl    Anxmu    awd   rrs   Evracr   on 

Black  Pkoplb 

(By  Dick  Campbell) 

tJntll  four  yean  ago.  I  never  beard  of  sickle 
cell  disease.  But  I  make  no  apology  for  my 
Ignorance.  I  Just  happen  to  be  one  of  mil- 
lions of  black  people  who  four  years  ago 
(and  even  today,  for  other  millions)  never 
knew  that  such  a  disease  existed.  A  r«cent 


surrey  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  revealed  that 
only  three  out  of  ten  black  persons  bad  ever 
beard  of  It.  Tet,  reUatde  adantlflc  reaaareb 
shows  ithai  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  black 
people  In  America  carry  a  sickle  call  "tratt" 
and  are  affected  by  It  to  a  greater  or  lener 
degree. 

AppareniUy  tbe  rtlwease  began  In  AMoa  and 
the  Bfedltecranean  ana  centorlea  ago,  and 
anyone  wboee  ancestors  oama  from  these  re- 
gions may  carry  the  disease  in  any  of  its 
forms.  But  tbe  disease  does  not  afleot  black 
peq;>le  alone.  It  Is  also  prevalent  *»«""g 
Latin  Amertnans.  Puerto  Blcans.  tiw^i^tmi 
Asians  and  people  of  tbe  Caribbean.  Bow- 
ever.  It  is  the  black  community  tbat  bean 
tbe  brunt  c€  tbe  disease  by  overwbelmlng 
odds. 

Sickle  c^  rtlseaae  Is  not  cosxtagloua.  St  is 
an  inberitad  blood  disease,  an  anemia,  for 
which  there  is  no  known  cure.  In  sUAle  cell 
anemia,  hemoglobin,  the  substanoe  which 
gives  blood  its  red  color,  is  abnormaL  It  has 
undergone  a  change  In  nudecular  structure 
which  causes  It  to  cryataUze  within  the 
red  blood  ctils  when  they  give  up  their  oxy- 
gen. In  lihe  process  the  cell  asmimwi  a  cres- 
cent or  sickle  shape. 

The  outcome  of  this  sickling  process  is 
two-fold.  The  patient  may  suffer  from  such 
symptoms  as  poor  physical  development, 
pallor,  weakness,  llstleasness.  chronic  ulcers 
on  the  ankle,  a  yellow  cast  to  the  eyes  or 
severe  abdominal  pains.  Simultaneously,  his 
body  may  suffer  other  internal  dlsoiderB. 
The  body  processes  which  woiUd  destroy 
a  normal  red  blood  cell  In  about  lao  days 
would  destroy  a  sickle  cell  In  a  fraction  of 
that  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  body  no 
longer  produces  red  blood  cells;  It  means 
that  the  body  cannot  match  the  destruction 
of  old  cells  with  new  ones.  In  addition,  the 
very  shape  of  the  sickle  ceU  affects  Its  frte 
passage  through  the  smaller  blood  vessels. 
There  is  a  constant  risk  of  the  "piling  up" 
of  these  twisted  or  crescent  shapes.  Wlrth 
oxygen  movement  at  a  minimum,  resistance 
to  Infection  Is  weakened  and  the  likelihood 
of  disease  Increases  In  many  of  the  body's 
vital  organs. 

However,  the  10  percent  of  the  black  popu- 
lation who  carry  only  the  sickle  coll  "trait" 
in  their  blood  and  not  the  severe  form 
(anemia)  might  live  a  normal  life,  siifferlng 
no  ill  effect.  The  chief  danger  of  the  "trait" 
lies  In  its  being  passed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Laboratory  studies  show 
that  if  two  pet^le  with  sickle  cell  "trait" 
marry  and  have  four  children,  one  Is  likely 
to  Inherit  the  severe  form,  two  will  probacy 
Inherit  the  "trait"  (and  thus  become  carriers 
themselves),  and  one  may  escape  wlith  no 
form  of  the  disease  at  all. 

But  even  those  who  carry  only  the  "trait" 
are  warned  to  be  cautious.  Tbe  ^ew  York 
Times  recently  reported  the  case  of  fo\ir 
black  Marine  Corpe  recruits  who  passed  out 
during  rigorous  boot  training  exercise  at  high 
altitudes  and  never  regained  consciousness. 
All  died  later.  TRiey  had  the  "trait"  in  their 
blood  and  never  knew  it  xmtll  recently.  The 
Army  does  not  test  pe<^e  for  sickle  ceU 
disease  and  the  ordinary  Mood  test  does  not 
reveal  the  "trait."  This  is  only  one  of  a 
multitude  of  faUures  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  recognize  and  aooord  sickle 
cell  disease  the  serious  attention  it  merits. 

However,  during  a  conference  on  genetic 
diseases  held  In  Washington,  D.O..  dtirlng  the 
week  of  December  7.  1970.  It  was  revealed 
that  the  Army  has  begun  offering  tests  at 
two  mlllitary  installations  here  In  the  States. 
One  must  take  a  special  test  for  sickle 
cell  disease,  llie  test  was  formerly  quite 
complex,  but  now  it  Is  sUnple  and  quick, 
thanks  to  a  growing  number  of  biologists, 
chemists  and  medical  people  who  have  de- 
vtf  oped  new  teaitlng  mstbods.  Added  to  this 
has  been  tbe  emphasis  on  aduoatton  and  fe- 


saareb  by  concerned  organizations  such  as 
tbe  Harlem-baaed  Foundation  for  Research 
and  Sducatlon  in  Sickle  CeU  Disease  which 
Is  alerting  both  races  to  the  serious  Impli- 
cations of  tbe  disease. 

lAst  yaar,  tbe  Foundation  Instituted  a  pilot 
health  program  through  the  New  York  Board 
of  education  and  tested  more  than  6,000 
Harlem  school  children  for  sickle  cell  dis- 
ease, nie  full  results  of  the  tests  are  not  yet 
avallstde.  but  preliminary  indications  are 
most  discouraging.  Tbe  two  physicians  who 
supervised  the  pilot  program  aiul  who  origi- 
nated tbe  Idea,  Dr.  Yvette  F.  Francis  of 
Jamaica  Hospital,  Queens,  and  Dr.  Doris  L. 
Wethers  of  Knickerbocker  Hoqjltal  In  HU'- 
lem.  both  pediatricians  and  both  young  Yale 
Medical  School  graduates,  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  the  tests  will  reveal.  But  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Education  has  done 
nothing  to  make  the  data  available.  Neither 
has  the  New  York  City  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration concerned  itself  about  the  dls- 
aease. 

Only  a  few  months  l>efore  the  tests  got 
under  way  In  the  schools,  tbe  new  Harlem 
Hoepitail  opened  lU  doors  to  the  public  wltb 
a  Conununltiy  Health  Fair.  This  was  in 
April.  1969.  The  Foundation  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Fair  and  tested  47  black 
people  for  sickle  cell  disease  who  came  In 
off  the  streets  at  13Sth  Street  and  Lenox 
Avenue.  Among  thoee  tested  were  adults, 
teenagers  and  children,  male  and  female. 
Believe  It  or  not,  7  out  of  47  showed  a 
sickle  ceU  "trait."  That's  better  than  10  per 
cent.  That's  more  than  15  per  cent.  So 
Doctors  Francis  and  Wethers  knew  what  to 
expect  In  the  schools  even  before  the  tests 
began. 

Tbe  data,  once  released,  could  pose  this 
serious  question:  Doee  the  city,  state  and 
nation  now  have  another  major  health  xxob- 
lem  on  its  hands?  Or.  why  has  sickle  cell 
fjiMoiM^,  in  comparison  with  other  diseases, 
been  conveniently  Ignored  by  health  au- 
thorities for  decades?  Was  it  because  It  af- 
fected mostly  black  people? 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  througb 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  publishes  an  attractive  brochure 
on  sickle  cell  disease  which  aells  for  lOc  a 
copy.  It  goes  into  great  detail  In  layman's 
language  on  the  "What,  How  and  Why"  of 
sickle  cell  anemia.  But  nowhere  In  this  bro- 
chure Is  there  anything  which  alerts  tbe 
reader  to  its  incidence  among  black  people. 
It  does  state  that  "the  T7.S.  Government 
through  the  Department  of  H.E.W.  Is  waging 
a  war  against  sickle  ceU  anemia."  But  the 
"war  against  slokle  cell  anemia"  being  waged 
by  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, at  test,  seems  more  Uke  a  "mini 
war"  than  a  serious  all-out  effort  to  con- 
tain or  eradicate  this  major  health  problem. 

For  Instance,  in  a  report  of  the  JowmaZ  of 
the  American  Medioal  Association  (Oct.  36. 
1970)  Dr.  Robert  B.  Scott,  a  hemotologlst  at 
the  Virginia  Couunonwealth  Medical  Col- 
lege TTniversity  Health  Science  Center,  points 
out  that  research  grants  from  N.LH.  and 
HEW.  In  1968  listed  93  tor  leukemia.  66  for 
muscular  dystrophy.  66  for  cystic  fibrosis 
and  aa  for  sickle  cell  anemia.  Yet,  in  1967 
the  JAMA  says  there  were  an  estimated 
1,166  new  cases  of  sickle  cell  anemia,  1.306 
of  cystic  flbroeis.  and  only  813  of  muscular 
djrstrophy.  Is  this  an  "all-out  war"  on  sickle 
cell  anemia  by  the  NJ.H.? 

But  If  the  intent  on  the  part  of  tbe  gov- 
wnment  Is  negative,  private  Interest  and 
support  Is  worse.  Take  for  in«tjm««  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  vdunteecs  and 
private  Instttutlooa  for  these  same  rtisnases 
m  tbe  same  year.  1968.  Again  quoting  Dr. 
ScoU  In  the  JAMA,  over  $7,308,000  was  raised 
for  muscular  dystropbr.  $1,008,716  for  cystle 
fibrosis,  and  lees  than  $50,000  for  alokl*  odl 
anemia.  Yet  on  tbe  basis  at  population. 
neither  muscular  dystrophy,  nor  oystlo  fl- 
broBls,  nor  hemophilia,  nor  dlabetas  in  obU- 
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dran  can  m»tcli  the  mghtenlDg  lUtistlo  of  people  wUl  bAve  to  aObpt  «ld  pragnuns  tlist  tberaiTy  for  those  With  the  dtnfWflP   The 

■tckto  cdl  anemlft  amoag  bUok  people.  wHl  benefit  tboee  carrying  on  the  flght.  Orer  fl^  nroblem  ha5  been  tackled  Quite  sue- 

vtth  wry  Umtted  fliancll  reeoureea  at  beet.  popul»Uon  grow*  bo  wUl  the  dlMue.  The  V.*t!^L^          T^    w        ^z7 

Quoting  Dr.  »tmncl«  and  Dr.  Wetbors  of  the  need  for  maMtme  funds  ie  evident,  but  there  detect  the  specific  abnoomfiJlty  respon- 

Foundatlon.  In  a  recent  proepeetue  on  the  are  no  donors  to  give  millions  for  tickle  cell  sible  for  the  sicklins  of  the  hemoglobin, 

dlaeaae.  "One  ehronleally  111  6to\\A  tn  a  fam-  anemia  as  In  the  oaae  of  other  Mmllar  die-  Methods  Of  detectiCHl  and  ther&l>y  are  im- 

lly,  regardleeB  of  Ha  economic  olrcumstaneea,  eaees.  sickle  cell  dleeaee  affeota  black  people,  proving,  but  it  appears  that  a  great  deal 

can  be  deraaUUng.  The  exlrtenoe  of  mora  which  means  poor  people,  and  where  are  the  of  research  still  needs  to  be  undertaken, 

than  one,  or  eren  the  threat  of  Ue  recur-  millions  coming  from?  ™,-  -,«.,ij  kn«^  »k.4^  .m,^^.  *^  «,v>,».^i 

rence  can  be  overwhelming.  Ftom  earlleet  But    the    F^datlon    Is    hopeful-even  ^,*  ^^  ^^^ ,^^^  ^^^^ ^^^ 

Infancy  there  is  the  problem  at  medical  at-  though  today  It  Is  far  from  ita  goals  to  co-  ?"~.^.-.S^*°T*    *'*""  ,**    directed 

tentlcHX  with  suffering  and  expense.  In  the  ordinate  local  activities  with  a  national  pro-  toward  additional  support  of  research  in 

case   of  sdiool-age  children  constant   ab-  gram,  to  provide  for  research  and  education,  tlie  causes  and  treatment  of  the  disease 

sencea  ftom  achool,  in  addition  to  the  fre-  and  to  extend  direct  services  to  patients  on  and  education,  screening,  and  voluntary 

queot  bouts  of  pain  and  fatigue,  are  4  se-  aU  levels.  The  goals  are  ambitious,  but  not  genetic  counseling  for  p(^entlal  carriers, 

vera  handicap  to  school  achievement.  Ordl-  unreachable,  especially  when  the  future  of  a  HjMi-«iTt.h  In  Kipk^l*  rAll  nrtmnla  <»  h«J 

ssj'rSt^sSa^^is^^mr  ^'^^^'^''^'^-  mf^sStisSTn^^rSiiveS: 

SSSiTp^S^^i^mS^^^eS^  Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  ties-notably  at  Howani  University  in 

to  the  todmduai-s  physical  capabutST^  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Washington— and  is  being  supported  at 

"The  choice  of  a  vocation  for  the  indi-  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu-  the  Federal  level  by  the  National  Insti- 
vldual  with  sickle  oeU  disease  ahould  be  setts  (Mr.  Kshndy)  to  strengthen  the  tutes  of  Health.  Most  of  this  research 
made  wUh  care;  certain  activities  are  in-  efforts  we  are  making  against  the  blight  is  being  directed  at  devising  new  meth- 
advisabie.  Individuals  with  the  eevwe  form  of  sickle  cell  anemia.  ITiis  tragic  dis-  ods  of  detection  and  treatment.  Tlie  ulti- 
of  the  dlaeaae  are  limited  to  aedentary  oc-  ease — associated  primarily  but  not  ezclu-  mate  treatment  of  course  would  in- 
2S?*^i22L*^l2^^.^,tSSLIl^.^"**  ^^^y  "^^  Wacks— was  first  described  In  volve  some  sort  of  genetic  manipulation 
S  SSS  SiT.^  "  ^SSrtr.^^  1910.  The  disease  affects  the  wood  pro-  aimed  at  changing  the  inherited  genes; 
an  empioyM  who  may  loee  lotert  ttme  fto^  ^.  l^emoglobin  and  alters  the  hemo-  but  development  of  this  type  of  treat- 
work,  globm  molecules  in  such  a  way  that  they  ment  probably  lies  in  the  distant  future. 

"A  man  with  sickle  oeU  anemia  may  And  ^^^^  UP  ^  paralld  in  the  red  blood  Direct  Federal  support  for  the  past  year 

it  dlfllcutt  to  hold  a  Job  and  support  a  fam-  cells — giving   the  c^ls  a  cfaaracteristi-  for  research  in  the  cause,  treatment,  and 

ily.  A  woman  with  the  disease  superimposes  cally  "sickled"  appearance.  These  sickled  detection  of  this  disease  has  been  pro- 

a  chronic  lUneas  on  the  problem  of  home-  cells  may  then  block  small  Wood  vessels  vlded  through  the  National  Institutes  of 

making.  She  may  have  severe  difflculty  with  causing  recurrent  painful  "crises"  with  Health  as  foUows' 

^'^%^T^.:S:^^^^\^^^Y^  possible  necrosis  of  the  sunx>undingtis-  NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung  Instl- 

fortiea."  pacity  of  the  abnormal  hemoglobin  is  National  institute  of  AUergy  and 

And  so  It  goes   Incredible?  Indeed  It  is"  reduced — a  condition  which  results  in  se-        infectious  Diseases 633,000 

How  oould   an   Intelligent  society  aUow  a  ^^^   anemia.  Median   survival   age   for  National     institute    of    General 

thing  like  this  to  go  literally  unnoticed,  un-  those  who  have  the  disease  is  20.                        Medical  Sciences  ..      109. 000 

touched  by  powerful  sclentiflc  laboratories.  Sickle  ceU  anemia  is  an  inherited  dls-  Nation^  institute  of  ChUd  Health 

Ignored  by  public  bealto  authorities  and  re-  ease.  The  abnormaUty  is  Inherited  as  an         "^  Human  Development A&.Wi 

fused  public  funds  to  even  assess  the  extent  incompletely    dominant    characteristic.  Total                                       1  538  000 

t  ^  ^IS^  "^°'  "^  ■^°°'  '^''^''  *«°e  individuals  have  sickle  ceU  anemia        _          ' 

kTJS^  «-  «>„«  Ki^v  ™,i.f.«*  -M,  while  others  carry  the  "trait."  These  lat-  Programs  to  educate  those  who  have 

deS  X^Tto^^rthS^^^S^'sIl"  ter  individuals  are  usuaUy  not  at  risk  sickle  ceU  anemia  or  who  might  carry 

SS  to  f ,SS  ^^fm^s'^SJ^SSSn't 't;  themselva^xcept  under  "certain  envl-  the  trait  are  being  supported  basically 

continue  reaaaroh  and  educauon  would  not  ronmental  condittions  such  as  high  alU-  oy  small  volunteer  organizations  around 

be  forthcoming,  responded.  "Genocide  baby,  tudes — and  have  a  normal  life  expectan-  t^e  country.  Organizations  such  as  the 

genoddei"  cy.  Two  carrier  individuals,  however,  may  Foundation  for  Research  and  Education 

So  whafs  the  answer?  Lef»  face  It.  Por  pass  the  trait  on  to  their  off«>rlng'  pro-  ^  Sickle  Cell  Anemia — New  York — have 

now.  Uack  people  will  have  to  carry  the  bur-  duclng  an  individual  with  the  disease  begun  to  establish  programs  to  educate 

t^^AV^I^tZ^^I^^'^  *^'J^^  Incidence  of  sickle  cell  anemia  varies  and  screen  for  the  disease.  AlUiough 

SS^ifSotfbJi?*^^  SJ^SSX  ^u  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  blood  tests  for  sickle  ceU  anemia  are  now 

TZ  ^  a^Sj  at  t^  He^^mcL  Ad-  United  States,  the  disease  occurs  in  ap-  avaUable  without  cost  at  most  municipal 

mlnlatraUon  seveml  months  ago  and  heard  Proximately     1    in    400    to     1    in    500  hospitals,  it  is  still  difficult  to  expose  the 

a  white  European  doctor  on  the  city  payrou  Uve  NegTO  Urths.  An  additional  2  mil-  bulk  Of  the  affected  population  to  the 

downgrade  sickle  cell  disease  as  "extremely  Uon  are  estimated  to  carry  the  trait.  Al-  tests.  Because  the  disease  does  not  nor- 

lowpriority  compared  to  the  lead-poison  though  there  is  a  wide  range  Of  varia-  mally  appear  in  newborn  infants,  it  Is 

^!??°i;l  ^!i,}  *'^'?«"  •*  *^*  *^«  »o<i  tion  in  the  severity  of  the  disease  proc-  not  feasible  to  screen  at  birth  indivld- 

Sd.S>^'n/^to"i.^Int!fth*!.^>,!^^'2  ess.  tiiose  afflicted  rarely  survive  to  adult-  uals  who  may  carry  the  disease.  Some 

•SapTlSr^Sf  leaJ^i^nf  ^ff  the^n^e^tJ  ^°^-  ^'^  ^^  reason,  the  disease  is  most  authorities  have  suggested  testing  at  the 

and  re-pai»t  with  non-lead.  Or  better  stui.  °^^^  ^«*n  ^  children  and  young  adults.  time  of  marriage.  While  such  testing 

tear  down  the  slums  and  re-buiid  low-cost  Generally,  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  would  obviously  be  of  benefit,  It  would 

housing  for  low-Income  groups.  This  has  to  be  not  detectable  imtil  the  child  is  6  months  not  detect  the  presence  of  the  trait  un- 

S?*  ^y**y  "»<*  the  sooner  you  do  It  the  old  but  symptoms  ot  the  disease  or  the  til  the  individual  reached  marriageable 

„*^''  presence  of  the  trait  is  usuaUy  detectable  age,  nor  would  it  screen  that  portion 

But  of  course  you  can't  do  that  with  sickle  before  the  age  of  two.  of  the  peculation  which  did  not  marry 

S!  Sni^  ^^1n  t^-  ^^L*^'*-  Screening   tests    have   been   devised  or  which  had  chUdren  without  benefit 

^^u^^^^Ta^tSl^^Tisl^-  which  will  identify  easily  and  inexpen-  of  marriage. 

It  wiu  take  money,  lots  of  it.  to  keep  the  lab  sively  those  who  have  the  disease  or  who  Testing  prior  to  induction  into  the 

work  going,  and  to  make  it  easy  for  the  gen-  carry  the  trait.  The  most  popular  of  these  military  would  reach  another  segment 

eral  practitioner  in  madidne  to  adopt  new  diagnostic  tests  appears  to  be  Sickledex,  of  the  peculation — but  again  would  lail 

■creening  and  testing  procedures.  Paramount  produced  by  Ortiio  Diagnostics.  Blood  to  provide  tests  for  everyone  invWved. 

^iJa  ^J^.  ***  "*«^*  »  prosfm  of  edu-  samples  can  purportedly  be  tested  with  Tests  such  as  these,  however,  would  ob- 

2^Sm^„Tr^.r*^!!***^*T^°T  high  reliability  at  approximately  50  cents  viously  provide  steps  in  the  right  dl- 

i^J^nX^^^^r^'^^^n!^,  per  sample,  other  tests  are  being  devised  rectton. 

teatsw  And.  of  course,  there  Is  tbe  continuing  Which  may  screen  at  even  lower  costs.  Other  problems  arise  with  respect  to 

nswi  for  appropriate  patient  servicea  which  Research  in  sickle  cell  anemia  has  con-  screening — practical   and  philosophical 

demand  eqoaUy  high  priorities.  centrated  upon  the  decti^ierment  of  the  problems  with  regard  to  the  best  use 

Clubs,  lodges,  churciies.  PTAs.  fraternities,  mechanism  responsiWe  for  sickling,  the  of  the  test  results.  At  present,  the  most 

sororities  and  other  organizations  of  black  development   Of   diagnostic   tests,   and  feasible  approach  to  problems  of  In- 
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hertted  diseases  lies  In  genetic  counsd- 
Ing  of  the  parents  on  a  strlctiy  volun- 
tary basis.  For  example,  two  individuals 
who  married  and  who  were  both  found 
to  carry  the  sickle  cell  trait  would  have 
a  75  percent  chance  of  passing  the  trait 
or  the  disease  on  to  their  off  q;>rlng.  Tliey 
should  be  aWe  to  find  this  out  quickly 
and  easily  so  as  to  make  decisions  about 
their  fazolly  with  the  fullest  informa- 
tion. Clinics  which  do  provide  vcriuntary 
genetic  counseling  services  are  now  open 
in  several  States  and  anyone  who  feels 
that  he  may  have  a  genetic  proWem — 
such  as  a  family  history  of  an  inherited 
disease — may  voluntarily  visit  one  of  the 
clinics  and  receive  the  benefit  of  its 
services. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  aid  our  efforts  against 
this  terrlWe  disease  and  I  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  many  amendments 
does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
have? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Three. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  do  they  total? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  119.5  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  those  are  prob- 
ably meritorious  amendments.  I  will 
leave  it  iv  to  my  chairman  to  accept 
them,  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  added 
$62.5  million  to  the  bill  before  we  take 
up  those  other  amendments.  Of  course, 
the  committee  worked  long  and  hard  and 
we  thought  we  were  doing  as  well  as  we 
could.  I  simply  want  to  make  clear  I 
would  be  hm>py  to  go  along  with  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAQI^USON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
back  my  time  and  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  to  be  complimented  for  the  state- 
ment he  made  before  our  committee  and 
for  what  he  has  done  In  this  matter.  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  to  «u»ept  the 
amendments,  but  I  do  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington  how  many 
more  amendments  we  have. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  Just  one  more 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  involves  how  much 
money? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  far  as  I  know,  he 
is  suggesting  $10  million,  but  I  am  going 
to  suggest  we  might  be  able  to  take  $7.5 
million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  not  interpose  an 
objection.  I  was  getting  a  lltUe  worried 
about  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  far  as  we  know. 
this  is  the  last  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  <me  other 
amendment.  As  I  mentioned  the  other 
day  in  introducing  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  the 
dean  of  a  great  medical  school,  there 
are  few  people  in  this  body  who  have 
been  more  committed  to  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  our  people.  I  know  he 
raises  these  questions  with  a  good  deal  of 
reluctance.  As  I  mentioned  before.  I 


think  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  done  an  extremely  commoidable  job 
in  moving  as  far  as  they  have  in  connec- 
tion with  these  items. 

Mr.  President,  $6  million  was  provided 
in  the  President's  budget  for  research  on 
sickle  cell  anemia,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing provided  for  treatment.  When  we 
have  50,000  to  100,000  people  suffering 
from  this  disease,  treatment  would  seem 
to  be  a  wise  investment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  very  courteous 
and  kind  words.  I  apiH«ciate  them.  I 
have  been  equally  hnpressed  with  his 
dedication  in  these  matters. 

I  must  say  and  honestly  admit  that  the 
Senator  frmn  New  Hampshire  was  rather 
disappointed  in  the  fact  that  we  failed 
in  the  cme  objective  I  thought  we  should 
attain  and  if  we  had  succeeded  we  could 
have  had  a  number  of  meritorious 
amendments  and  still  get  by  when  it 
comes  to  the  showdown. 

Certainly,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  taking  It 
to  conference.  However,  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  how  many  more  amendments  we 
have  because  when  we  get  to  $100  mil- 
lion it  is  getting  a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  awireciate,  having  lived 
through  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  has  lived 
through  much  longer  than  I  had  when 
I  was  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
what  he  has  to  go  through.  At  the  same 
time  I  know  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Senator  has  fought  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  right. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  Join 
the  Senator  from  Massachusets  (Mr. 
Kennkdt)  in  assurances  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
fr<Mn  Washington.  Knowing  how  deeply 
I  am  involved  in  these  health  matters, 
there  are  few  more  rewarding  programs 
going  to  oppressed  pe<cle  or  to  depressed 
people  than  those  with  respect  to  which 
the  Senator  is  moving.  I  have  no  other 
amendment  to  offer.  Rather  than  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnest)  In 
these  amendments,  and  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  in  conference  he  will  have  a 
very  strong  case  in  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  that  is  true. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  up  again  the  lead  poisoning 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendnent  be  In  order  at  this  time? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  VaaX  the  amendment 
be  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  amendment  be  read? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  may  the 
amendment  be  read  first? 

The  PRESIDINa  OP¥TCER.  The  clerfc 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Kknuxbt 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Schweikxr,  and  Mr. 
Javzts),  as  follows:  On  page  12,  line  4, 
strike  out  "105.840.000"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$113.340,000". 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  tha« 
objectim  to  \h&  consideration  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
obJectiMi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witboat 
obJectlCHi,  the  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aivreciate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  withholding  his 
objection. 

Tills  increase  of  $7.5  million  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  had  increased 
funds  imder  that  item. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  SenattH*  from  the 
State  of  Washington  indicated,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  only  $2  miIli<Hi 
under  this  titie,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  total  authorization  of  ap- 
proximately $30  million  in  HEW  funds 
and  HUD  funds — some  $24  million  in 
HEW,  and  some  $5  mllllcm  in  HUD.  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  lead  poisoning  ex- 
ists among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  the  administration 
requested  only  $2  million.  Nonetheless, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
provided  some  $7.5  million  for  HEW.  The 
House  of  Representatives  had  reached  a 
figure  of  some  $5  miUlrai. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Soiator  from  New 
YoriE  (Mr.  Javtts)  and  the  Senator  fram 
Pennsylvania  (Bfr.  Schweqcek)  would  in- 
crease the  Senate  figure  an  additional 
$7.5  million,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
a  $15  minion  program  out  of  a  $25  million 
authorization. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  52  appli- 
cations from  cities  throughout  this  coun- 
try, totaling  some  $45  million,  for  sup- 
port under  this  program.  We  know  from 
a  survey  that  was  taken  recentiy.  that 
one  city  wants  to  survey  some  43.000  chil- 
dren, and  they  expect  some  3,300  will  be 
sick  from  lead  poisoning.  At  least  a  thou- 
sand of  them  will  need  some  immediate 
care. 

The  best  figures  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
indicate  there  are  some  16.000  severe 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  each  year.  It 
costs  approximately  $1,800  to  treat  one 
child  with  severe  lecul  poisoning.  This 
comes  to  a  figure  of  some  $29  million 
Just  to  treat  the  children  that  would 
have  this  disease  every  year. 

Unlike  many  of  the  other  programs 
that  we  consider  in  Congress  and  the 
Senate,  we  know  very  well  how  to  treat 
these  children,  and  we  know  very  well 
that  if  we  treat  them,  serious  disaWli- 
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tim  will  be  avokled.  We  aDproiirlate  great 
sums  ct  Toaoeg  tor  reeerch.  studieB, 
pkaming  grants,  and  other  UndB  of 
prognme  wfaieh  are  worttnrtiile,  but 
whose  effects  are  leas  direct.  We  know 
that  the  vaaoBf  apiDropriated  under  this 
amendment  can  have  a  very  dlreoi  ef- 
fect, a  direct  impact  on  the  health  and 
wdl-bemg  of  chlldrea  In  this  Nattoo. 
All  the  research  has  been  done  on  this 
program;  studies  have  been  done;  and 
all  that  we  really  need  now  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  reeouroes  to  hdp  various  city 
groope  and  other  health  agendee  to  go 
about  treating  chUdren.  With  this 
amendment  we  know  that,  for  example, 
some  4,000  children  In  this  oountay  who 
are  severely  affected  by  lead  potoODlng 
could  be  treated  and  made  healthier.  I 
think  this  is  an  Important  amendment. 

We  (m  the  Health  Subcommittee  had 
extensive  hearings  on  this  area  2  years 
ago.  I  feel  this  amendment  will  give  us  a 
completely  Justifiable  sum  for  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  conferee 
and  as  one  who  sponsored  the  Initial 
leglslatkm,  I  know  that  last  year  some 
$40  mllhoa  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously, even  though  only  $30,000  was 
authorised.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
be  able  to  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference, and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  in 
good  hands  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  committee  has  paid  as 
much  attention  to  this  particular  item 
as  we  did  any  of  the  smaller  dollar  items 
in  the  bill.  We  were  disappointed  that 
the  budget  sent  up  zero  in  the  begin- 
ning and  then  came  up  with  just  the  $2 
mUllrai,  but  only  to  get  a  little  life  into 
the  program. 

Now.  if  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  willing  to  take  this  to  confer- 
ence, I  am,  but  before  I  do.  I  wish  to 
say  one  thing.  I  know  about  the  52  cities 
that  are  all  applying,  and  I  Just  want  to 
suggest  and  to  serve  notice  now  that  if 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  this  bill  next 
year — and  after  I  go  through  3  or  4 
months  of  this,  I  am  not  so  sure  I  want 
to  do  it  again  until  I  get  that  rest  in  be- 
tween— I  am  going  to  be  pretty  cautious 
about  any  more  appn^riations  imtll 
these  cities  do  one  thing — this  does  not 
co6t  a  nickel — and  that  is  adopt  some 
stiff  building  code  regulations  and  en- 
force them. 

That  is  how  to  prevent  most  of  this. 
And  they  Just  will  not  do  it.  I  do  not 
know  why.  The  real  tragedy  throu«^ut 
these  health  programs  is  where  we  know 
how  to  prevent  the  illness  or  disease,  and 
It  is  preventatde  and  we  faO  to  do  just 
that.  Falling  to  follow  preventive  meas- 
ures brings  on  all  sorts  of  tragic  results 
and  the  waste  of  human  and  economic 
loss. 

These  cities  should  adopt  ordinances 
that  would  take  care  of  this  problem.  As 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said,  we 
know  what  to  do  in  this  case.  Until  they 
do.  I  am  going  to  frown  upon  any  further 
appropriations  except  to  take  care  of 
those  youngsters  who  suffer  from  the 
poisoning.  I  do  not  know  why  dtiee  do 

not  do  this.  When  one  remodels  a  place 

U  voigbX  be  In  an  area  where  lead  poiaon- 
Ing  Is  prevalent— one  has  to  get  a  build- 


ing permit.  In  most  dties  you  would  have 
to  get  a  permit. 

But  the  dtles  do  not  go  down  and  in- 
spect them  for  paint,  although  they 
should  know  this  k  going  to  hai^en.  But 
they  have  no  hedtaney  In  oomlng  along 
and  applying  for  Federal  funds.  That  is 
fine:  but  they  have  got  to  do  the  Job 
themsdvee.  In  the  Cknunlttee  on  Com- 
merce—the  Senator  from  Tnt^tAn^  cux. 
Haxxkb)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  are  here — they  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  had  to  meet  the  pit)blem 
in  relation  to  toys,  where  pois<nlng  is  a 
great  problem,  and  we  ISnally  got  some 
pretty  strict  regulations. 

If  we  can  set  up  that  indep«ident  o<Hn- 
mlsslon  on  product  safety,  we  are  going  to 
see  that  they  get  some  money  to  enforce 
It.  So  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead 
with  this,  because  these  are  youngsters 
who  now  need  to  be  taken  care  of.  But 
these  dties.  before  they  apply  to  us  again, 
had  better  have  some  pretty  stiff  laws  as 
a  condition  precedent,  or  they  are  not 
going  to  get  any  m<mey  from  me. 

a«r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ap- 
plaud the  comments  of  the  Senat<n-  from 
WashingtOTi.  He  Is  entirely  correct,  and 
I  believe  he  has  found  the  correct  ap- 
proach for  addressing  ourselves  to  this 
problem.  The  contributions  made  In  this 
area  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHwnxxR)  and  oth- 
ers In  amending  the  HUD  legislaticm.  to 
provide  some  rather  strict  requirements 
tor  buildings  and  building  codes,  I  think 
are  enormously  commendable. 

But  the  SenatOT  is  correct.  I  remem- 
ber, about  a  month  ago,  visiting  Lincoln 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  They  had  a 
niunber  of  children  there  who  were  be- 
ing treated  for  lead  poisoning.  They 
found  that  the  niunber  of  such  cases  was 
actually  expanding.  For  a  while  they 
actually  thought  the  disease  might  be 
communicable,  in  sprte  of  all  the  re- 
search. Then  this  hospital,  which  today 
provides  services  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  citizens  In  a  large  borough  of  New 
York  City,  foimd  that  It  had  lead-based 
paint  cm  its  walls,  and  that  while  chil- 
dren were  awaiting  treatment  in  the  pe- 
diatrics ward,  they  were  peeling  this 
paint  off  and  eating  it. 

So  here  was  a  hospital  in  a  major  city 
area  Itself  contributing  to  the  problem. 
Now,  if  you  travel  up  there,  you  will  find 
large  screens  and  canvases  on  the  walls, 
put  up  recently  to  stop  this  poisoning. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
statements  on  the  desirability  of  stricter 
enforcement  of  housing  and  building 
codes.  I  applaud  his  comments,  and  I  am 
appreciative  of  his  willingness  now  to 
try  to  provide  for  those  children  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  al- 
ready afflicted  with  this  disease. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  support  the  committee's  $5.5  Increase 
over  the  budget  request  for  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poison  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law 
91-695)  I  have  cosponsored  this  amend- 
ment to  Increase  the  an>roprlation  from 
$7.5  mlUlon  to  $15  million. 

Lead  eixposure  is  one  of  New  York 
City's  major  pediatric  problems.  It  is 
edlmated  that  450,000  apartment  units 
In  New  York  City  are  In  such  a  state  of 


disrepair  that  a  chiM  living  In  tfaem  will 
be  exposed  to  the  hanrd  of  lead  paint 
poisoning.  Currently.  ain>roxlniately  120,- 
000  children  are  llidng  in  these  dwdllngi 
and  Its  is  estimated  that  6,000  to  8,000 
of  these  children  have  irfgniflrjwt  levels 
of  lead  In  theta-  Uood.  Almost  all  areas 
of  New  York  City  report  some  lead  pd> 
soning  cases  because  any  dwdUng  with 
lead  painted  Interior  surf  acee  can  become 
a  source  of  toadc  lead.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  high  Incidence  areas  In 
the  South  Bronx.  North  Manhattan. 
Central  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rockaway 
section  of  Queens,  lliese  areas  represent 
once  fine  neighborhoods  where  high 
quality  lead  paint  had  been  used  exten- 
dvely. 

Health  officials  in  New  York  cnty 
banned  the  use  of  high  content  lead  paint 
on  indoor  surfacee  In  1969.  However, 
dangerous  buildings  contahihig  toxic 
levels  of  lead  were  generally  built  be- 
fore World  War  n.  It  is  in  such  older 
buildings  a  young  child  gains  access  to 
paint  which  contains  high  levels  of  lead. 

Deaths  reported  due  to  lead  poisoning 
have  dropped  shandy  over  ttie  part  10 
years  in  New  York  City.  There  were  12 
In  1959  and  two  in  1970.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  lead  poisoning  cases 
reported  to  the  Health  Department  has 
increased  over  the  last  10  years  from 
171  in  1959  to  727  in  1969.  In  1970,  2.649 
cases  were  discovered.  In  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year,  there  have  been  669 
cases.  By  our  current  definition  any  child 
with  0.06-milllgram  percent  of  lead  in  his 
blood  is  considered  to  be  a  "case."  HiIb 
valiie  Is  accepted  as  a  significantly  ab- 
normal level  of  lead  in  the  blood.  These 
children  as  a  rule  do  not  have  symp- 
toms, but  this  level  of  lead  in  the  blood 
does  indicate  two  things:  First,  that  the 
child  has  access  to  lead  in  his  environ- 
ment and,  second,  that  the  child  Is  tak- 
ing the  lead  into  his  system,  probably 
by  eating.  This  level  of  blood  lead,  there- 
fore, signals  a  potentially  harmful  situa- 
tion. 

Current  knowledge  on  lead  poisoning 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  minimal 
level  of  chronic  lead  exposure  which  can 
cause  damage  to  a  child's  nervous  sys- 
tem is  not  known.  The  0.06-mllllgram 
percent  level  represents  a  borderline  be- 
yond which  danger  may  lie.  When  a  child 
with  O.OO-mlllignun  percent  is  located. 
It  is  important  that  he  be  brought  under 
medical  supervision  andhis  siirroundings 
carefully  examined  for  lead-containing 
substances  which  could  on  fiuther  in- 
gestion cause  a  toxic  levd  to  occur. 

The  New  Yoric  City  Bureau  of  Lead 
Poisoning  Ccmtrol  annual  budget  is  vp- 
proximately  $2.2  million.  It  Is  based  on  a 
projection  of  100,000  children  tested. 
2,500  of  whom  are  foimd  "positive."  It  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  fimctlons: 

First.  Finding  and  testing  children  for 
elevated  levels  of  blood  lead. 

Second.  Testing  dwelling  units  for 
"leaded"  surfaces. 

Third.  Case  followup  and  program 
administration. 

1.  rnfDmo  and  TBrnro  chilj»xh 

First.  Forty-four  community  health 
workers  are  reojondble  tcx  lo^tting  In- 
dividual chlldrea  exposed  to  lead  pdaon- 
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ing  and  bringing  them  in  for  testing- 
cost  $290,750. 

Second.  Twenty-<me  thousand  part- 
time  dlnician  hours  and  100,000  part- 
time  derk  cmd  aide  hours  are  provided 
for  drawing  blood  samples  and  doing  the 
required  ancillary  woiic— cost  $615,300. 

Third.  In  the  D^>artment  of  Health 
laboratories,  33  employees  analsrze  blood 
and  paint  ssunples— cost  $334,150. 

Total  cost  of  finding  and  testing  chil- 
dren, $1,240,200.  or  $12.40  per  child 
tested. 

2.  TBBTXNO  DWKLLUfO  Xntm  FOB  "LKAOKD" 


In  the  Inspection  unit,  56  Individuals, 
including  15  teams,  composed  of  a  sani- 
tary Inspector  and  a  community  liaison 
trainee,  are  responsible  for  investigating 
the  home  and  secondary  environments  of 
all  cases.  This  unit  retnspects  apart- 
ments after  the  S-day  period  allowed 
the  owner  to  correct  the  violation,  orders 
the  emergaicy  repair  program  to  do  the 
repairs  if  the  landlord  has  not  complied; 
and  performs  reinspections  checking  the 
quality  of  work  in  apartments  where 
owners  have  complied. 

Total  cost  of  testing  dwelling  units 
for  "leaded"  surfaces,  $323,000,  or  $129 
per  case. 

3.  CASK  rOULOWtTP  Am)  PROGSAM 
ADICINISTEATION 

Central  administration  and  surveil- 
lance of  all  tests  and  cases,  computerized 
recordkeeping,  research,  epidemiology, 
and  program  direction  redde  in  a  44- 
man  central  bureau  staff. 

Total  cost  of  case  surveillance  and  ad- 
ministration, $651,335,  or  $6.51  i>&r  child 
tested. 

The  New  York  City  emergency  repair 
program  budget  in  addition  to  the  New 
York  City  $2.2-mllllon  budget  previously 
decreed  is  directly  related  to  the  tunoimt 
of  lead  found  in  each  apartmoit.  Tliey 
are  currently  finding  fewer  "leaded" 
surffuses  than  they  believe  are  actually 
present  in  the  imits  we  Inspect.  An  aver- 
age of  30  paint  samples  are  taken  from 
each  dwelling  unit.  Twenty-three  per- 
cent of  surfaces  tested  are  positive;  that 
is,  contain  greater  than  l-p>ercent  lead. 
Of  apartments  tested  in  1970,  69  percent 
required  repairs.  However,  oiu*  sanu)llng 
techniques  have  improved  so  that  lead  is 
foimd  in  81  percent  of  the  apartments 
tested  hi  1971. 

It  is  now  costing  an  average  of  $450 
per  apartment  to  repair  the  leaded  sur- 
faces we  find.  In  most  cases  walls  are 
covered  with  vrallboard  from  floor  to 
ceiling. 

They  are  now  testing  a  new  X-ray 
fluorescence  tmalyzer  to  detect  lead  in 
apartment  surfaces.  Preliminary  reports 
of  machines  of  this  tsrpe  indicate  that  48 
of  the  51  apartments  tested  had  signlfl- 
cant  amounts  of  lead,  <»  an  average  of 
two  surfaces  per  room  in  each  apartment. 
It  is  expected  that  repair  costs  will  in- 
crease to  $1,263  per  apcutment  if  the 
X-ray  fluorescence  analyzer  detects  as 
much  lead  as  preliminary  reports  would 
indicate. 

Anticipated  cost  of  "deleadlng"  an 
apartment: 

First.  Direct  labor— one  crew  chief  and 
three  repair  aides  per  crew — 6  days, 
$476/apartment. 


Second.  Materials — sheetrock,  tape, 
doors,  trim,  paint,  and  hardware,  $531/ 
apartment. 

Third.  Other  supplies  and  equipment, 
$115/ai>artment. 

Fourth.  Overhead — ^Ancillary  and 
supervising  staff.  $141/iM?artmait. 

Total  cost  of  "deleadlng"  an  apart- 
ment. $1.263/i4)artment. 

Based  on  this  estimate,  a  program 
which  rQ>airs  2.500  apartments  a  year 
would  cost  In  the  range  of  $3,157,500  for 
apartment  rehabilitation  to  be  paid  by 
the  landlord  or  Government  agency. 

CONCLUSIOir 

The  New  York  City  experience  affords 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
extent  of  the  lead  poisoning  problem  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  in  both  per- 
sonnel and  financial  resources  necessary 
to  attack  It.  In  1970,  2,649  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  were  xmcovered  in  New  York 
C?ity.  Yet,  it  is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  yoimg  children  were  not  lo- 
cated by  our  program. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  lead 
poisoning  is  the  eradication  of  sub- 
standard housing.  Until  such  time  as 
the  social  commitment  is  made  to  pre- 
vent lead  poisoning  by  eliminating  the 
source,  screening  programs  to  seek  out 
children  in  danger  from  toxic  lead  are 
necessary.  In  this  way  damage  to  the 
child  may  be  prevented  by  treatment,  and 
repair  of  his  environment  will  lessen  the 
likelihood  that  further  episodes  of  lead 
pxjlsoning  will  occur. 

Effective  wide-scale  community  lead 
poisoning  prevention  programs  can  only 
become  reality  with  major  Federal  sup- 
port. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  $7.5  million  addition  to  the 
committees  appropriation  of  $7.5  million 
of  the  total  $30  million  authorized  by  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  of  1970— PubUc  Law  91-695— be  ap- 
propriated In  order  that  New  York  CSty 
and  others  may  protect  children  from 
this  very  serious  and  entirely  preventable 
disease^         

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yldd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yidded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  Kxn- 
moT). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  flnal  amendment,  smd  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  vrill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

on  page  10,  Une  13.  strike  out  "$829,663,000" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  tli«r«of  "9336,663,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preddent.  this 
amendment,  which  would  add  some  $6 
million  to  the  comprehendve  health  cen- 
ter program,  is  introduced  in  bdialf  of 
mysdf ,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Dom- 
KzcK,  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Mr.  Javits. 


I  think  if  there  has  been  an  experi- 
ment In  the  domain  of  health  services 
which  has  been  truly  revolutionary  In 
concept  and  yet  enormously  well  re- 
cdved.  it  has  been  the  development  of 
these  comprehendve  health  centers  scat- 
tered throughout  this  country.  They 
exist  In  urban  as  well  as  rural  commu- 
nities, and  are  providing  vitally  needed 
comprdiendve  health  care  to  tens  and 
even  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  Nation. 

In  our  trips  tuiound  the  country,  we 
have  heard  uniformly  of  the  success  of 
these  programs  in  various  communities. 
The  committee  made  an  increase  of 
some  $3  million  over  the  amount  which 
was  requested  t>y  the  administration.  This 
amendment  would  add,  on  top  of  the  $3 
milllm,  an  additional  $6  million,  which 
would  mean  there  would  be  a  total  of  $9 
million  above  the  approximately  $133 
million  which  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  additional  sum,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  existing  plans  and  programs 
of  the  administration,  would  provide  for 
reaching  out  to  more  than  100,000  more 
people  through  existing  neighbortiood 
health  centers,  health  stations  which 
are  satellites  of  the  neighborhood 
health  centers,  and  new  centers.  With 
the  addition  of  what  I  do  not  think  is 
an  excessive  amount  of  resources,  only 
$6  million,  more  than  100,000  Americans 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  will  at  least  have  some  con- 
tact with  the  health  care  system. 

It  Is  a  modest  amendment,  but  with 
the  enormous  success  of  the  program  to 
date.  I  think  the  amendments  we  have 
offered  today  build  upon  a  very  sound 
foundation  in  terms  of  past  achieve- 
ment. I  hope  we  can  provide  some  very 
valuable  additional  health  services  to  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  of 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  these  com- 
prdiendve  health  centers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  should  encourage  them,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  vduntary 
work,  a  great  deal  of  local  contribution 
in  connection  with  them  and  to  a  great 
extent  they  are  engaged  in  preventive 
medicine.  I  would  think  there  is  a  return 
of  more  than  half  again  for  every  Wt  of 
seed  money,  or  perhaps  a  great  deal 
more.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  do  want  to  es- 
tablish more.  Although  there  are  scores 
of  them,  there  are  not  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  country,  and  the  $6  million 
would  be  hdpful  in  that  respect. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
agrees  with  me,  I  would  be  wlUlng  to 
take  this  matter  to  conference,  because 
this  is  a  broad  program  which  needs  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  the  community 
runs  it,  there  is  a  local  awareness,  and 
they  get  together  and  they  acccmudlsh 
their  laudable  objectives. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Is  agreeable,  I  am  prepared  to  yldd  bade 
my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preddoit.  wfll  the 
Senator  yldd  to  me? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Soiator  for 
what  be  has  said.  This  Is  a  part  of  a  qual- 
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1^  program,  u  tbeae  programs  certainly 
haTe  im)vcd  to  be.  Two  of  the  most  eSec- 
ttve  tlilngB  that  we  have  found,  in  the 
struggle  against  poverty  in  a  legislative 
way.  have  been  the  importance  to  the 
potMT  of  health  and  legal  servioes.  These 
are  the  two  big  things  which  no  one  h^mI 
realised  were  so  profoundly  and  so  deep- 
ly needed:  dignity  and  the  preaerv«tion 
at  health.  Also,  as  we  strive  to  bring  into 
the  work  force  the  welfare  client  and  the 
poor,  we  realize  bow  listless  one  can  be 
without  any  motivation,  not  because  one 
may  not  wish  to  or  may  not  be  well  dis- 
posed, but  strictly  because  cme  Is  physi- 
cally unable,  for  many  reasons  associ- 
ated with  poverty,  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  get  started  to  do  a  day's  work. 

lam  very  glad  that  the  Senators  have 
agreed  to  accept  this  amendment.  One 
peripheral  point:  It  wUI  be  realized  that 
we  are  inclined  also  to  use  ccnnmunity 
health  centers  in  the  struggle  against 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Intends  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference;  I  am 
really  trying  to  fortify  the  amendment 
with  the  critical  points  which  commend 
an  increase.  These  centers,  especially  as 
we  come  to  new  methods  of  treatment, 
acquire  a  new  character;  and  unless  they 
are  funded  and  staffed  with  c<»apetent 
personnel,  known  and  respected  in  the 
commimity,  the  narcotics  addict  will  not 
trust  them. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  We  are  en- 
couraging, in  this  bill— I  am  not  talking 
about  purely  rural  areas,  because  there 
would  not  be  possible  there  the  com- 
prdiensive  approach— but  the  smaller 
towns  of  5,000.  6.000.  and  up  to  10,000, 
which  may  not  have  such  services,  where 
all  can  get  together  and  the  program 
is  very  effective. 

1  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Just  a 
final  comment.  As  I  understand,  there 
are  approximately  40  or  so  of  these 
neighborhood  health  center  programs, 
now.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  agree  with  me  that  they 
have  met  with  virtually  uniform  suc- 
cess. 

This  rather  modest  increase  would 
provide  for  several  additional  new  health 
centers.  It  would  continue  in  a  small  but 
sign  meant  way,  our  commitment  to  this 
concept.  It  would  provide  for  a  small  but 
important  expansion  of  the  program.  Al- 
though the  figure  Is  modest,  I  think  it 
is  Important. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Under  the  objective 
here,  when  we  use  the  word  "compre- 
hensive." we  do  not  mean  the  size  of  the 
operation.  It  can  be  a  mobile  health 
center,  in  the  back  of  a  truck  or  trailer, 
but  it  gives  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices to  a  particular  area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  seen  them  de- 
veloped at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  they 
range  ansrwhere  from  $50,000  to  in  ex- 
cess of  $3  and  $4  million.  More  than 
100,000  people  will  be  touched  by  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  it, 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yidd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yitf  ded  back,  the  queetiim  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

•Hie  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER,  llie 
amendmmt  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wHl  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  23,  line  24,  atrlke  out  "•07O.SS1.- 
000"  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "t678,Ul,000." 

On  page  23.  line  8,  strike  out  "$6,000,000" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "910.000,000." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
more  than  6  million  retarded  children 
in  the  United  States  today.  Until  recent 
Shears,  it  was  assumed  that  once  a  per- 
son's condition  was  diagnosed  as  mental- 
ly retarded  and  he  was  assigned  to  one 
of  the  intelligence  or  btiiavioral  levels, 
he  would  stay  at  that  level  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  was  treated,  trained  or  edu- 
cated at  that  level,  if  some  program  was 
available  to  him.  As  a  result,  the  individ- 
ual either  remained  at  the  assigned  level 
or  deteriorated. 

Fortunately,  medical  science  and  edu- 
cation have  gained  new  insights  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  there  are  now  sev- 
eral programs  underway  for  the  mentally 
retarded  which  give  them  the  challenge 
and  opportunity  for  further  mental  and 
social  growth.  Many  mentally  retarded 
persons  are  no  longer  doomed  to  stay  at 
the  same  level  at  which  they  are  tested, 
but  are  encouraged  to  move  upward  with 
professional  help. 

The  problem  of  mental  health  is  a 
growing  one.  While  the  proportion  of  10- 
to  14-year-olds  in  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion will  Increase  more  than  10  percent 
over  the  next  decade,  the  proportion  of 
children  in  this  age  group  who  are  in 
mental  hospitals  will  grow  by  more  than 
100  percent.  The  rates  for  older  chil- 
dren are  almost  as  startling. 

One  of  the  programs  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  olTering  a  ray  of  hope  to  the 
mentally  retarded  Is  the  Developmental 
Dlsabllltiee  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act.  Under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
88-164.  money  was  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  clinical  faculties  to  give  in- 
patient and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded— facilities  which  will 
aid  in  demonstrating  special  services  as 
well  as  training  specialized  personnel 
needed  for  research,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, education,  training  or  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Part  B  of  this  act  provides  construc- 
tion funds  to  university-afBliated  facili- 
ties, while  other  parts  of  the  act  provide 
construction  funds  for  State  facilities 
and  commimity  facilities.  It  is  to  the 
unlversity-afDUated  facilities  that  I  widi 
to  address  my  remarks. 


When  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  no  funds 
were  Included  for  the  construction  or 
programs  of  imiversity-afBliated  facili- 
ties for  mentally  retarded.  Nor  were  any 
funds  for  this  purpose  impropriated  last 
year.  Congress  has  authorized  $37  mil- 
lion for  the  university-aflUiated  centers, 
yet  we  have  failed  in  recent  years  to  ap- 
propriate those  funds. 

Recently,  I  testified  before  the  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  to  urge  that  $10 
million  be  appropriated  under  part  B  of 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Magnttson,  has  a  long  record 
of  active  concern  for  mental  health.  He 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
afforded  me  a  most  cordial  hearing  and 
demonstrated  their  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  unlverslty-aflUlated  facilities 
by  including  an  appropriation  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  part  B  programs. 

I  and  millions  of  others  throughout 
this  Nation  are  most  grateful  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  for  the  addition  of 
this  line  item  In  the  appropriation  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  compelled  to 
take  note  of  the  needs  of  the  20  univer- 
sity-afflliated  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  These  facilities  include: 
The  University  of  Alabama. 
The  University  of  California. 
The  University  of  Colorado. 
Oeorgetown  Ulilverslty. 
The  university  of  Miami. 
Georgia  Retardation  Center. 
Indiana  University. 
The  University  of  Kansas. 
John  P.  Kennedy  Institute  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Maryland. 
Children's  Hospital  Center  in  Boston. 
Eunice   Kennedy   Shriver   Center  in 
Waltham,  Mass. 
New  York  Medical  College. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  State  University. 
The  University  of  Oregon. 
The  University  of  Tennessee. 
Utah  State  University. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  University  of  Washington. 
Each  of  these  20  centers  has  given 
more  than  their  l-to-3  matching  finan- 
cial reqxiirements  for  c<mstruction,  and 
in  many  instances  the  university  par- 
ticipation   has    doubled,    trebled,    and 
quadrupled.     We     have     impropriated 
money  for  construction,  but  then  we  left 
each  of  these  facilities  out  in  the  cold  by 
failing  to  appropriate  any  fimds  for  the 
operation  of  their  programs.  How  can 
we  expect  these  centers  to  be  effective 
without  providing  them  with  the  funds 
they  need  to  carry  on  their  work? 

The  public's  attention  is  focused  on 
the  high  incidence  of  developm^ital  dis- 
abilities in  impoverished  segments  of  the 
population  and  the  overwhelming  need  to 
take  Mtion  to  eradicate  these  conditions. 
If  we  are  to  prevent  or  to  ameliorate  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation,  there 
must  be  a  corps  of  professionals  and 
technicians  who  are  not  only  well 
motivated  but  «dso  well  equipped  to  con- 
front all  aspects  of  this  problem  ex- 
pertly   and    humanistically.    In    other 
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words.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  manpower. 

The  university-afBliated  centers  fill 
this  need.  They  prepare  highly  competent 
individuals  to  assume  responsible  and 
pivotal  roles  in  schools,  community  and 
residential  agencies,  clinics  and  hospitals 
engaged  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  disabled.  The  disciplines  involved  in 
the  interdisciplinary  approach  include: 
pediatrics,  neurology,  psychiatry,  social 
service,  psychology,  speech  and  hearing, 
nutrition,  nursing,  special  education, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy,  and 
vocational  rehabilitaticm,  to  name  a  few. 
The  foremost  objective  of  the  program 
is  the  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  to  become  effective  agents 
for  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  think  of  few  more 
worthy  programs  than  the  university- 
afBliated  centers  authorized  by  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act  of  1970. 
They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  growing  na- 
tional commitment  to  cope  with  mental 
retardation. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment today  which  would  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  these  facilities  to  $10 
million— $5  million  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

By  appropriating  this  modest  amount, 
we  can  assure  that  the  valuable  work  of 
university-afBliated  facilities  throughout 
the  Nation  will  continue  at  an  adequate 
level.  If  we  fail  to  make  this  appropria- 
tion, many  of  these  centers  will  be  forced 
to  make  sharp  cutbacks  in  their  opera- 
tions. E^^en  now,  buildings  stand  virtu- 
ally empty  in  some  imiversity-afflliated 
centers  while  long  lists  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  needing  immediate  at- 
tention continue  to  grow. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that 
the  amendment  I  propose  today  does  not 
provide  fimds  which  duplicate  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  It  provides  money  to  sup- 
port programs  which  are  not  eligible  for 
support  imder  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

T^e  university-affiliated  centers  is  an 
attempt  to  have  disciplines  from  various 
departments  in  colleges  or  schools  relate 
to  one  another  in  a  method  of  planning 
that  will  allow  the  university  to  use  and 
move  out  into  the  communis  as  part  of 
the  teaching  experience  for  the  students 
who  come  to  the  university. 

Because  of  their  dynamic  and  innova- 
tive programs,  they  are  attracting  peo- 
ple of  high  caliber  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  come  to  the  field.  Because  of 
these  programs,  the  university  can  move 
out  into  the  community  rather  than  re- 
main as  an  isolated  and  apathetic  ivory 
tower. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  good 
on  the  commitment  to  universities  which 
we  made  several  years  ago  when  Con- 
gress authorized  construction  funds  for 
university-affiliated  facilities.  And  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  make  good  on 
our  commitment  to  the  mentally  retarded 
and  to  their  paraits  and  families.  To  al- 
low buildings  to  be  constructed  and  then 
to  permit  them  to  remain  underused  is 
to  participate  in  a  hypocritical  folly  to 
which  none  of  us  would  wish  to  be  a  part. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 


tills  ammdment  so  that  we  may  at  long 
last  begin  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
the  mentally  retarded  of  this  coimtry. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  I  compliment 
them  on  the  fact  that,  althougli  $37  mil- 
lion has  been  authoriaed  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  no  additional  funding  has  oc- 
curred on  the  program  since  1970,  ttie 
committee  did  put  in  $5  million  addi- 
tional. 

If  I  could  modify  the  amendment  to  in- 
crease that  request  by  $3.5  million  in- 
stead of  the  $5  milllOQ  requested.  I  would 
tiope  that  the  committee  would  see  fit  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  modifsring  his  amendment. 
Many  Senators  are  interested  in  this 
matter.  We  did  not  hear  too  much  about 
it.  but  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  talk 
with  the  House  about  this. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  that  the  increase  will  lie  $3.5 
millian  instead  of  $5  million — a  total  of 
$8.5  million  in  tliat  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly wilUng  to  agree  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

So  far  as  the  chairman  knows,  this  is 
the  last  amendment? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
is  the  last  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  Record  shows  that  when 
we  cut  out  section  9.  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) .  we  added  $185,547,000  to  this  bill. 
Since  then,  we  have  added  in  amend- 
ments. $83,700,000,  and  this  amendment 
will  add 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  total  is  $8.5  mil- 
lion. We  added  $5  million,  and  the 
amendment  provides  for  $3.5  million 
more. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  we  have  added  ap- 
proximately $270  million  to  this  appro- 
priation bill  on  the  floor  today. 

I  am  happy  that  this  is  the  last  amend- 
ment. I  tUnk  it  is  a  very  worthy  one. 
and  I  will  go  along  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsliire. 

Mr.  DOLE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Hartke  amendment  to  H.R.  10061.  to- 
creasing  the  appropriation  for  university 
affiliated  facilities. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  as  modified. 

The  sunendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 


ment of  the  amendments  and  third  lead- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnusow), 
chidrman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  are  refiected  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  biU  reported  from 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
also  for  the  outstanding  contributions 
made  to  the  bill  by  the  ranktog  mtoor- 
ity  member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Cotton)  and  to  all  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  support  of 
this  measure. 

The  bill  corrects  many  of  the  defi- 
ciencies which  appeared  in  the  admto- 
istration's  budget  request  and.  I  believe. 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  HEW 
budget,  places  proper  weight  on  the  vital 
areas  of  health  research,  the  provision 
of  mental  health  services  for  children. 
SIS  well  as  the  community  mental  health 
centers  program,  and  programs  to  pre- 
vent and  treat  alcoholism. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  highlighted  the  impor- 
tant contribution  that  discharged  mili- 
tary corpsmen  can  make  to  the  civilian 
medical  community,  and  has  urged  that 
both  regional  medical  programs  and  the 
NIH  health  manpower  programs  take 
the  lead  to  assuring  that  programs  which 
can  maximize  their  utilization  to  the 
health  system  are  supported. 

The  committee's  reaanmendation 
parallels  smiendments  I  have  made  to 
the  Health  Manpower  Tratotog  Act,  now 
to  conference,  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  at  medical  schools 
to  trato  physicians'  and  dentists'  assist- 
ants. Retumtog  medical  corpsmen  are 
ideally  suited  for  these  new  roles  in  the 
health  system  and  I  believe  that  with 
both  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  having  expressed  their  to- 
terest  to  the  expansion  of  such  pro- 
grams, we  will  see  a  greater  utilization 
of  these  veterans  with  valuable  skills  to 
our  health  system. 

I  have  also  totroduced  legislation 
which  would  encoiurage  the  Veterans' 
Administration  through  its  hospital 
sjrstem,  to  develop  career  roles  for  these 
returning  veterans,  and  I  have  great 
expectations  that  the  excellent  VA  sys- 
tem of  hospitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities, which  contributes  so  much  to 
the  trsdntog  smd  education  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  manpower,  will  be  able 
to  substantially  tocrease  the  Nation's 
ability  to  utilize  these  men.  with  the 
expanded  authority  contained  to  my 
proposals. 

Among  other  areas  which  the  commit- 
tee sinewed  out  for  particular  emphasis 
were  regional  medical  programs  and 
training  for  rehabilitation  and  aodal 
work..  Each  of  these  highlighted  areas 
are  areas  to  which  I  have  expressed  my 
concern   that   these   programs   receive 
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fondlaK  adeqaato  to  tbeir  needs  and 
their  ability  to  utiUxe  fully. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  conimlttee 
has  tnchided  in  its  recommewlations.  In- 
creases for  many  of  the  health  proerams, 
which  I  highlighted  in  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  en  July  13. 

aoatMUMTi  mirau.  hxalth  omim— 

I  am  gratified  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  appnH>i1atloQ  of  $20  mil- 
lion fOT  coDstructian  for  community 
mental  health  centers,  a  llO-milUon  in- 
crease over  the  House  reoommendatioii. 
This  will  correct  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  request  any  funds  for  this 
purpose.  I  had  sugi^eted  a  substantial 
amount  be  recommended  for  c<Histruc- 
tlon  purposes,  and  based  that  suggesticD 
on  a  projected  need  of  from  $36  to  $50 
minion  which  the  Director  of  NIMH  had 
estimated  during  hearings  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  glad  that  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended this  amount,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly delighted  that  they  also  have 
rec<xnmended  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  sums  appropriated  for  stafling  grants 
for  community  mental  health  centers, 
$145.1  million,  which  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $10  miniui  over  the  House  rec- 
ommendation and  $49  million  over  the 
budget  request. 

A  specific  program  which  was  author- 
ized In  the  last  Congress  was  a  program 
for  child  mental  health  services.  The  ad- 
minlstratian  did  not  Include  any  funds 
in  its  budget  request  for  this  purpose. 
However,  I  am  extremely  gratified  that 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
$10  million  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  Is  almost  Identical  to  the 
amoimt  I  had  recommended  in  my  testi- 
mony before  that  committee.  I  feel  that 
with  this  additional  support,  major  steps 
can  be  taken  to  reach  the  large  numbers 
of  children— srane  10  million — who  are  in 
need  of  some  form  of  mental  h^th  serv- 
ices. 

In  another  lmix)rtant  program  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
I  am  delighted  that  both  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  House  committee  have 
concurred  in  restoring  the  $6.7  milUoa 
cut  to  the  NIMH  budget  for  psychiatric 
training.  This  restoration  will  avert  the 
projected  consequences  of  the  prt^osed 
cut,  which  I  had  feared  would  result  in 
serious  crippling  of  mental  health  pro- 
grams nationally. 

ALCOaOUBM 

I  was  also  particularly  gratified  that 
the  Senate  committee  has  recommended 
an  increase  of  $45  million  for  oommunity 
assistance  formula  grants  tor  alooboUsm 
programs  and  $35  million  for  alcoholism 
project  grants  above  the  budget  request 
of  the  administration. 

I  beUeve  this  will  enable  programs  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alooixd- 
ism  to  make  some  impact  on  oontroUlng 
the  epidemic  of  alcoholism  in  our  Nation. 

NATXDlf AL  HXALTH  OCBTICB  OOKPS 

Another  important  program  wfajA  will 
improve  the  provitioa  of  health  servicee, 
particularly  in  areas  of  serious  man- 
power shortages,  is  that  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  I  am  ddighted 
that  the  committee  has  recommended  a 
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$5-million  increase  over  the  amount  in 
the  budget  request  for  this  vital  program. 
wMoonu.  matKAU  raotauMM 
Another  dynamic  program  in  the  area 
of  health  serrices  is  that  of  regloaa] 
medical  programs.  The  oommittee  has 
recommended  an  iOT>ropriatlon  ot  $122,- 
771,000.  an  increase  of  $40  million  over 
the  House  allowance  and  $70  million  over 
the  budget  request.  Again  this  is  very 
close  to  the  amount  I  had  rec<Hnmended 
to  the  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  with 
the  recognition  they  have  givm  to  the 
importance  of  these  programs  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  system,  by  recommendhig 
an  adequate  level  of  financial  support. 

MATioNAi.  iNsrrmjT*  or  hxalth 
I  had  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  the  all-Im- 
portant area  of  Federal  support  of  bio- 
medical research,  and  had  pointed  out 
that  NIH  programs  have  suffered  a  con- 
sistent reduction  In  level  of  eflTort  since 
fiscal  year  1989  because  of  price  wage 
Increases  even  where  funding  amounts 
have  beoi  maintained  at  the  same  level. 
I  had  recommended  that  the  NIH  re- 
search budget  be  Increased  an  amoimt 
almost  equal  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mended Increase  of  $247,305,000  over  the 
President's  request. 

Those  institutes  which  I  had  specifi- 
cally mentioned  In  my  testimony  and 
which  did  receive  increases  comparable 
to  those  I  had  recommended  were:  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  for 
which  the  committee  recommended  more 
than  $57  million  over  the  budget  request 
and  almost  $41  million  over  the  House 
recommendation ;  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research,  for  which  the  Sen- 
ate committee  recommended  an  increase 
of  over  $0  million  over  the  President's 
request,  and  $8  million  over  the  House 
recommendation;  the  National  Institute 
of  ArthrltiB  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  for 
which  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  over  $28  million 
over  the  administration  request  and  over 
$15  million  over  the  House  reccunmenda- 
tlon;  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Str(^ce  for  which  the 
Senate  committee  recommends  an  In- 
crease of  over  $42  million  over  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  and  $30  million  over  the 
House  recommendation;  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences, 
for  which  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended -an  Increase  of  almost  $29  mil- 
lion over  the  administration  request  and 
almost  $11  million  over  the  House  rec- 
ommendation; the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  DLseases,  for 
which  the  Senate  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  Increase  of  over  $13  million 
over  the  administration  request,  and  $6 
million  over  the  House  recommendation. 
I  wish  to  express  particular  gratifica- 
tion at  the  Senate  recommendation  for 
an  Increase  in  the  support  for  the  Na- 
Uooal  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  in  the  amount  of 
a  $22-million  increase  over  the  budget 
request.  Some  of  this  sulditional  finan- 
cial support  will  be  devoted  to  the  very 
important  area  of  population  research 
so  vital  to  the  20th-century  problem  of 


population  growth  bey(md  our  capacity 
to  support  it. 

SOCIAX.  AMD  BXHABIUTATIOM  SBVICX  TSAOnMO 

An  area  that  is  of  particular  concern 
to  me  is  that  of  training  programs  in 
rehabilitation  counseling,  occupational 
and  physical  therapy,  and  other  training 
programs  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  Individuals  who  suffer  from  phys- 
ical or  mental  handicaps.  Tills  program 
had  suffered  from  a  particularly  severe 
budget  cut  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed 1972  budget,  a  cut  of  some  47 
percent.  The  Senate  committee  has  con- 
curred in  the  House's  recommended  In- 
crease of  almost  $45  million  for  these 
programs,  and  in  addition  lias  recom- 
mended an  additional  $7,675,000  to  re- 
store the  amount  cut  from  the  budget 
for  research  in  this  area.  This  is  Identi- 
cal to  my  recommendation  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  acticm  taken  in  this  area. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  its  action  in  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation of  $483,000  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Railroad  Retirement,  as  well  as 
authorizing  the  carryover  from  fiscal 
year  1971  of  some  $300,000.  This  action 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  study  in  preparation  for  recommen- 
dations that  will  place  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis,  and  is  Identical  to  the  recommen- 
dation I  had  made  to  the  committee. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  recommended  a  substan- 
tial Increase  of  $3  million  over  the  budget 
request  for  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

Although  my  recommendations  and 
the  committee's  were  not  identical  in  all 
instances,  I  believe  that,  on  balance, 
Senator  Magnoson  and  the  committee 
iiave  recommended  a  reasonable  balance 
among  many  deserving  and  competing 
programs.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its 
support  to  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  committee  In  these  Important 
areas  of  direct  concern  to  so  many  in 
our  Nation.  It  is  important  that  we 
maintain  and.  wherever  possible,  ex- 
pand those  programs  which  can  alleviate 
the  crisis  In  health  which  Is  facing  our 
Nation.  I  believe  that  special  thanks  are 
due  the  Senate  committee  members  for 
the  excellent  bill  they  have  reported. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  to- 
day. While  all  appropriations  bills  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  committee 
members,  this  particular  appropriation 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  con- 
taining as  it  does  such  sizable  expendi- 
tiu-es  in  the  areas  of  social  service,  and 
such  significant  programs  relating  to 
human  needs,  demands  an  unusual 
amount  of  attrition  and  sensitivity. 

I  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  time 
and  again,  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  the  responsiveness  which  my 
colleagues  on  this  important  committee 
liave  shown  to  suggestions  forthcoming 
from  myself  and  others  as  to  the  various 
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programs  and  items  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. While  it  might  be  supposed  that 
in  such  a  large  aK>repriation  some  pro- 
grams might  not  be  as  carefully  scruti- 
nized, or  some  requests  as  carefully  con- 
sidered, I  have  found  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case.  I  have  received  the  utmost  co- 
operation from  my  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  connection 
with  my  recommendations  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  holds  true  for  others  as 
well.  I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by 
their  attention  to  the  many  significant 
social  programs  Included  herein,  a  con- 
cern which  reflects  their  great  commit- 
ment to  individual  needs,  to  solving  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  poor, 
and  the  sickly,  and  the  helpless,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  their  labors. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
added  $10  million  for  the  additional  in- 
spections and  program  (^>erations  under 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
I  had  expressed  to  the  committee  my 
hope  that  sufScient  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided to  permit  the  hiring  of  at  least 
1,000  new  inspectors  for  this  vital  safety 
effort  diMng  this  fiscal  year,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  with  the  additional  fund- 
ing approved  by  the  oommittee,  greatiy 
Increased  staflBng  and  program  activi^ 
will  be  possible. 

I  also  note  that  the  oxnmittee  has 
almost  quadrupled  the  amount  which 
the  administration  had  requested  for  the 
prevention  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning, 
a  particularly  vital  program  in  my 
estimation. 

I  am  especially  glad  that  the  requests 
of  the  JimicH-  Senator  fran  Iowa  (Mr. 
HoGHXs)  for  increased  funding  for  the 
study,  preventicn,  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism have  been  given  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  the  amount  of  $80  million 
for  this  purpose  has  been  added  to  the 
administration  request,  in  large  measure 
fiilfilling  the  recommendations  of  Sena- 
tor Hughes  for  this  important  social  pro- 
gram. 

Once  again,  I  express  my  i4>preciation 
for  the  committee's  commendable  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Mil. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  endorsement  of 
the  work  of  the  Approprlaticms  Commit- 
tee in  reporting  this  bill. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  we  have 
grave  problems  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care  In  this  coimtry.  The  administration 
has  acknowledged  these  problems  in  its 
health  message,  special  analysis,  and 
other  supportive  materials  to  its  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1972  budget.  The  ad- 
ministration attributes  the  "crisis''  in 
health  care  in  part  to  the  Increase  in 
Americans'  ability  to  buy  health  services, 
without  a  corresponding  Increase  in  our 
resources  for  provicUng  health  services. 
They  cite  medicare  and  medicaid  as  con- 
tributing to  the  increased  demand  for 
services  and  urge  programs  to  increase 
our  resources  for  supplying  services.  I 
concur  in  this  analysts,  though  it  is  rally 
a  partial  explanatloo  of  this  Nation's 
health  care  crisis. 

One  would  think  that  the  response  to 
this  diagnosis  would  be  to  increase  our 
health  care  resources  at  a  greater  rate- 
so  thcor  can  catoh  up  with  the  demand. 


Unfortunately,  while  the  administra- 
tion's diagnosis  of  the  illness  is  correct, 
their  treatment  is  wrong.  Once  again  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  pressures  to  limit  the 
health  budget  have  prevailed.  Once 
stgain,  the  proposed  budget  raises  funds 
for  buying  services  at  a  greater  rate  than 
funds  for  creating  resources  to  provide 
services.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  Increases  by  8  percent  the  Federal 
outlays  for  buying  services  through  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  other  programs.  By 
comparison,  Federid  outlays  for  creating 
resourees  to  provide  services  Increase 
barely  7  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
might  add  that  the  8  percent  increase  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  amounts  to  $4.2 
billion,  while  the  7 -percent  increase  in 
fimds  for  resource  development  amoimts 
to  only  $38  million.  Actually,  the  increase 
of  $4.2  billion  in  outlays  for  services  is 
conservative,  because  it  presinnes  cost 
reducing  changes  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  which  have  not  yet 
been  implemented.  One  of  these  changes 
the  administration  calls  a  "cost-sharing 
feature"  whereby  the  beneficiary  pays  a 
larger  share  of  his  hospitalization. 

This  jrear,  instead  of  trying  to  redress 
the  Imbalance  in  supply  and  demand,  the 
administration's  budget  will  deepen  the 
health  care  crisis.  It  cuts  or  gives  mar- 
ginal increases  in  almost  every  area  of 
health  resources : 

The  administration's  budget  provides 
additl(NiaI  fimds  for  a  special  cancer  pro- 
gram, but  takes  them  out  of  the  hides  of 
virtually  every  other  health  research  pro- 
gram. 'The  administration  refuses  even 
marginal  cost-of-living  increases  to  vir- 
tually every  program  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  actually  cute  re- 
search at  a  number  of  Institutes.  More- 
over, the  budget  slashes  the  research 
training  and  fellowship  programs,  whi<di 
will  produce  the  trained  researchers  who 
are  the  heart  of  medical  research  in  this 
country. 

I  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  raising  the  NIH  appropriations 
to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  an  in- 
crease for  producing  health  manpower, 
but  it  is  trivial  compared  with  the  need. 
The  Health  Subcommittee  is  currently  in 
conference  with  the  House  on  legislation 
that  authorizes  several  times  the  funds 
requested  by  the  administration,  and  ini- 
tiates a  landmark  effort  to  produce  the 
doctors,  d^itlste,  nurses,  and  health  pro- 
fessionals that  we  so  badly  need  in  this 
country. 

The  Senate  passed  ite  manpower  leg- 
islation by  a  vote  of  88  to  0.  The  House 
passed  theira  with  only  three  dissenting 
votes.  Both  bills  authorize  many  times 
the  Presidrait's  program. 

Unfortunately,  this  appnvriatlon 
could  not  be  included  in  the  bill  before 
us — and  will  be  funded  through  a  sup- 
plemental request  Tlie  Senate  shoold  be 
aware  of  tills  future  major  addltlop  and 
be  prepared  to  support  it  at  mazlmam 
funding  levels. 

One  of  the  moet  tragic  areas  of  our 
health  care  crisis  Is  in  the  ninl  and 
inner  dty  areas  of  our  country  where 
doctora  are  simoly  no  longer  availaUe. 
Demito  this  need,  the  admlnlatratton 
last  winter  attempted  to  pocket  veto  the 
Family  Praettce  of  Medktne  Apt  aod  has 


asked  for  only  half  of  what  the  Con- 
gress hitended  for  the  Emergency  Health 
Manpower  Act.  Bdth  of  these  acto  would 
Improve  the  availability  of  doctors  to 
rural  and  Inner  city  areas. 

I  omnmend  the  oxnmlttee  for  their 
action  in  these  areas.  I  intend  to  use 
their  aj^ntipriatiODS  action  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  veto  of  the  Fam- 
ily Ptactioe  Act 

Mr.  President  with  the  increases  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  and  with  full 
funding  of  Uie  manpower  supplemental 
in  the  future,  we  will  go  a  long  way  to 
correcting  the  imbfilance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  the  administra- 
tion's budget  propagates. 

But  correcting  the  health  crisis  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  supplying  enough 
health  services — it  is  also  a  matter  of  re- 
vamping the  health  delivery  system.  The 
administration's  budget  refers  to  this 
area  as  "effidaicy"  and  "prevention." 
The  administration  acknowledges  the 
need  for  reorganization  of  our  health 
care  system,  but  In  the  meantime.  It  has 
effectively  made  cuts  in  virtually  every 
Federal  program  designed  to  support  in- 
novative aw>«»ches  to  supplying  health 
care. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  understand  that 
the  President's  budget  would  allow  us  to 
fund  not  one  new  neighlwrhood  healtli 
center  tmder  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Act;  not  one  new  community  mental 
health  center;  not  one  new  maternal  smd 
infant  care  center;  not  (san  new  children 
and  youth  center. 

Mr.  President,  this  adminlstraticm's 
health  budget  when  contrasted  with  its 
rhetoric  regarding  the  need  to  assure 
health  care  reform,  presents  a  credibil- 
ity crisis  of  massive  proportions. 

In  addition,  while  holding  back  these 
programs,  the  administration's  budget 
suggests  a  trivial  Increase  for  the  re- 
gional medical  programs — the  one  pro- 
gram which  involves  broad  groups  of 
physicians  and  medical  schools  in  at- 
tempte  to  improve  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  care  on  a  regional 
basis.  This  program  can  be  the  backbone 
of  our  efforts  to  reorganize  health  care 
in  this  country.  It  can  be  the  basis  for 
future  area  health  education  centers, 
health  maintenance  organizations,  and 
other  essential  new  health  service  orga- 
nizations. 

We  have  before  us  In  the  Health  Sub- 
committee legislation  to  encourage  and 
fund  HMO's  and  area  health  educati(m 
centers.  We  wiU  report  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  the  Senate  later  this  year.  While 
these  future  programs  are  taking  shape, 
however,  we  cannot  neglect  the  programs 
which  are  the  foundation  of  these  future 
eflorte. 

I  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  recognizing  this  and  substan- 
tially increasing  the  proposed  budget  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  President  we  cannot  afford  to  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  health  crisis  In  this 
country  by  further  increasing  the  de- 
mand, while  ddaying  against  a  major 
Investment  in  resources  to  provide  care. 
Nor  can  we  just  talk  about  reorganizing 
health  care  while  refusing  adequate 
funds  to  the  Federal  programs  best 
equipped  to  bring  this  reorganimtiiui 
about.  We  have  seoi  too  much  onpty 
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rhetoric  In  the  area  of  health.  I  urge  the 
Sttiate  to  sum^ort  strongly  the  bill  before 
us  and  to  goto  conference  with  the  House 
luepared  to  fight  for  the  Senate  pro- 
posals. 

The  health  crisis  Is  real  and  pressing, 
both  in  ec<uiomlc  terms  and  in  terms  of 
human  siifferlng.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
dday  any  longer  in  responding  to  both 
the  human  suffering  and  the  economic 
problems  fadng  us. 

Mi.  HOLUNGB.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
Interested  In  the  testimony  in  oommittee 
on  a  research  technique  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  cholesterol  level  in  the  treatment 
of  atheroederais.  The  surgery  is  known 
as  a  partial  illeal  bypass.  Ttut  House 
beard  the  same  testimony  earlier  and  in 
its  report  expressed  the  expectation  that 
the  Heart  and  Lung  Institi^  would  start 
a  ooUabonttive  study  to  validate  the 
technique  of  the  partial  illeal  bypass.  Is 
my  understanding  correct  that  the  in- 
tent of  this  bill  now  is  to  fund  that  col- 
laborative study  at  a  level  of  $2  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  within  the  total  in- 
crease for  the  Heart  and  Lung  Listitute 
of  $57  million  over  the  budget  estimate? 

Mr.  MACnvusON.  llie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  continued  a<>- 
im>va]  oi  the  activities  of  Senator  Mao- 
mrsoH  in  his  leadership  of  the  HEW  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  Despite 
tiie  pressures  to  hold  down  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  health  field,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  fonnulate  a 
program  that  is  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  I  par- 
ticularly take  pleasure  in  several  items 
contained  in  this  bill.  The  Senate  has 
Increased  by  $40  million  the  amount  to 
be  appropriated  to  regional  medksl  cen- 
ters. These  centers  have  made  a  valua- 
Me  oontributlon  and  fully  deserve  this 
increase.  It  is  dear  that  no  dlsoontinua- 
tk«i  of  these  programs  ^uiuld  take  place. 

The  Pediatric  Pulmonary  Center  in 
ASiuquerque  has  been  reqxinslble  for 
considerable  contributions  to  the  health 
care  of  ciiildren  with  pulmonary  disor- 
ders. It  is  a  program  that  is  essential  to 
a  balanced  health  care  services  system 
in  the  c(»nmunlty.  It  has  worked  in  co- 
operation wlUi  other  services  and  has 
represented  a  health  Input  to  Albuquer- 
que whidi  cannot  be  replaced. 

Senator  Aitoekson  and  I  share  immense 
gratitude  to  the  committee  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  $500,000  for  continuation  of  the 
activities  at  the  Primate  Center  at  HoUo- 
man  Air  Force  Base.  The  project,  which 
represents  the  Jargest  and  most  success- 
ful Ineedlng  colony  of  chimpanzees  in 
\he  free  world,  was  in  danger  of  discon- 
tinuation due  to  lack  of  funds  for  the  Air 
Force  base  which  had  supported  it  In 
the  past. 

The  w(a-k  being  done  at  the  Primate 
Colter  is  disseminated  througjiout  the 
free  world.  This  research  includes  Mer- 
cury research  with  the  Rhesus  monkey 
and  conq?arative  toxicology  studies  on 
saccharin  and  other  food  additives.  Es- 
pecially important  are  the  continuing 
studies  on  the  effects  of  PCB.  a  com- 
pound widely  used  in  eveirday  life  the 
effects  o<  which  are  unknown  and  re- 


search relating  to  cadmium,  a  very  com- 
vacm  metal  which  directly  affects  man. 

In  additi(Hi  HoUomon  has  one  of  two 
centers  in  the  United  States  for  the  study 
of  drug  abuse  and  the  effects  of  the  use 
of  strong  narcotics. 

Because  the  primate  center  at  Hollo- 
mon  is  the  only  one  in  the  free  world 
successful  in  breeding  chimpanzees,  its 
contributi(»is  have  been  particularly 
valuable  to  the  scientific  community  and 
the  Nation.  I  am  delighted  the  commit- 
tee had  the  good  Judgment  to  include 
funds  under  NIH  siiffldent  to  carry  on 
this  essential  work. 

I  further  applaud  the  $67  million  ini- 
tiative to  deal  with  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse,  the  $100  million  levd  for  cancer 
research  and  the  $90  million  increase 
for  health  manpower  The  sum  of  $15 
million  has  also  been  eidd^  to  rat  con- 
trol programs  and  $2  million  to  combat 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  in  children. 
The  $7  million  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  alcoholism  is  also  encouraging.  These 
represent  a  responsible  position  for  the 
Senate  to  take  in  each  of  these  extremely 
critical  areas.  Funding  at  lesser  amoimts 
would  represent  neglect  and  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  important  work 
needed  in  the  next  year. 

But  beyond  these  few  increases,  the 
budget  for  health  is  at  a  statlcuiary  levd. 
Although  the  Senate  Committee  sup- 
ported a  net  increase  of  $571  million,  we 
find  these  increases  being  consumed  by 
inflation. 

Crippling  cuts  were  recommended  in 
such  major  health  programs  as  the  re- 
gional medical  program,  Burton-Hill 
medical  facilitlee  construction,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital  system  and 
various  medical  research  programs.  But 
these  cuts,  aimed  at  slowing  inflation, 
can  be  seen  as  false  eoHuxny.  It  Is  only 
logical  that  Inflation  will  continue  in 
the  health  care  industry  if  there  is  a 
lack  of  supply  of  trained  manpower.  If 
there  are  rieductions  in  biomedical  re- 
search and  training  we  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  stem  health  care  inflation.  Se- 
vere cuts  are  a  form  of  sacrifice  that 
will  cost  us  dearly  in  the  futiire.  We 
cannot,  for  example,  cut  the  research 
and  manpower  training  foundations 
upon  which  our  health  care  system  Is 
built.  To  do  so  would  only  hurt  our  fu- 
ture ability  to  deal  with  national  health 
needs. 

The  cxy  is  for  economy  but  in  fact  we 
would  be  wasting  money  by  deemphasiz- 
ing  research  and  training  expenditures 
now.  We  would  force  oursdves  to  pay 
much  more  for  these  at  some  later  date. 
Our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  pro- 
crastination in  efforts  to  rapidly  expand 
our  supply  of  health  workers.  We  must 
increase  our  output  of  professional 
workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  futiue. 

Essential  preventive  programs  for  al- 
coholism, health  research  induding  can- 
cer research  and  communicable  disease 
prevoztion  must  ];nx)ceed.  We  must  grasp 
the  opportunity  for  funding  preventive 
medical  programs  that  will  reduce  not 
only  future  expenditures  but  the  amount 
of  human  suffering  as  well. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  applaud  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  and  stronidy 
iurge  passage  of  the  appnH>rtati(ai  bill. 


Mr.  MAONUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  (m  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
MHnmlttee  which  deals  with  the  legisla- 
tive part  of  this  appropriation,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to 
a  few  matters  which  will  be  hdpful  in 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  observations  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  relating  to  the  authori- 
zation of  health  manpower  programs 
and  to  the  utilization  of  returning  medi- 
cal corpsmen  are  very  appropriate  at 
this  particular  moment  as  we  are  now 
deeply  locked  in  a  conference  endeavor- 
ing to  dedde  how  we  are  going  to  assure 
that  institutions  of  learning  will  bring  us 
more  physicians  and  more  physicians' 
assistants. 

Senator  Kknneot  heads  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
ferees will  take  tremendoiis  heart  from 
the  declarations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  They  are  contending  for 
exactly  the  points  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending, and  I  might  say  that  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  and  hard-fought  con- 
ference. 

If  the  Senate  expresses  its  view  afBrm- 
atively  on  this  bill,  I  think  we  can  take 
it  that  we  have  the  right  to  go  into 
conference  in  a  strengthened  position, 
contending  for  more  adequate  support 
for  medical  schools  and  schools  teaching 
the  allied  health  profession  than  we  have 
tv&x  had  before,  espedally  in  view  of  the 
affirmative  and  eloquent  declarations  on 
that  subject  which  are  found  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  at  pages  5,  6,  and  7. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  part  of  this 
measure,  it  will  be  noted  that  no  appro- 
pxlaticois  are  provided  for  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  programs  generally,  nor 
toe  Headstart.  nor  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  All  these  await  authorlza- 
Uoa. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Senate  be 
advised  on  all  those  points  because  we 
hope  and  expect  that  we  should  be  atde 
to  give  legislative  authority  within  the 
next  2  mtmttis  and  that  supi^emental 
appropriations  will  be  forthcoming 
promptly  for  the  purpose  of  adequately 
funding  those  programs. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Emergoicy 
Employment  Assistance  Act,  which  has 
Just  become  law.  The  administration's 
estimates  have  Just  been  aaat  up.  This 
matter  is  vrorrylng  many  of  us  here.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  unemployment 
stays  at  an  unacceptable  levd — in  the 
area  of  6  percent — ^In  this  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  has  become 
almost  the  custom  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  summer  Jobs  come  under  the 
heading  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe— 
Immediatdy  before  the  simuner  season — 
and  are  counted  in  previous  iq^propcla- 
tion  requests  and  actions.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  a  request  shorUy — before  the 
summer — in  a  supplemoital  to  deal  with 
the  problem  oi  summer  Jobs.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  matter  will  be  reedved  In 
the  OfBce  of  E;conomlc  Opportunity  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request  rather 
than  waiting  imtil  immediately  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  summer  as  has  been  the 
past  custom.  This  is  not  a  good  practice 
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because  it  inhibits  proper  training  and 
proper  preparation  f <»-  the  abeoiptlon  of 
these  resources;  hence  I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  seek  addltkmal  fxmds  for  sum- 
mer Jobs  under  the  manpower  training 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  when  they  come  before  us  by  way  of 
a  supplemental.  I  shall  of  course  lay  the 
necessary  testimony  before  the  Apfno- 
priations  Committee,  but  I  wish  now  only 
to  emphasize  the  f  aot  that  we  should  not 
take  it  for  granted  that,  come  late  spring, 
I  or  someone  else  standing  in  my  place, 
will  come  In  and  sedc  the  necessary 
money  for  summer  Jobs,  but  we  should 
realise  it  is  moet  provident  that  they 
will  provide  more  leadtlme  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
bring  about  such  a  provision  with  re- 
elect to  the  poverty  program  sxipple- 
mental  when  it  is  considered. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  matter,  In 
testimony  submitted  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  expressed  my  grave 
concern  that  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
proposed  a  $6.7  million  cut  in  NIMH  sup- 
port for  psychiatric  residency  training 
which  I  believe  would  be  the  first  step  In 
the  elimination,  over  a  3-year  period, 
of  the  total  NIMH  program  of  $34  mlUlcm 
to  train  psychiatrists. 

This  action  would  undermine  psychiat- 
ric training  in  our  country  and  result  in 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  psychiatric  resi- 
dencies at  a  time  whoi  we  can  least  af- 
ford to  lose  psychiatric  manpower. 

We  are  facing  a  serious  naticmal  prob- 
lem with  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
and  a  drug  crisis  in  our  Nati<Mi.  We  must 
take  special  steps  to  prevent  their  spread 
and  rehabilitate  their  victims.  To  carry 
out  all  of  these  programs,  we  will  need 
more  rather  than  fewer  of  our  trained 
professionals  in  psychiatry. 

Yet,  if  the  phaseout  of  psychiatric  res- 
idency training  is  effected,  we  stand  to 
lose  a  shocking  36  percent  of  the  psychi- 
atric residency  positions  throughout  the 
country — a  loss  of  1,528  podUons  of  the 
current  total  of  4,275. 

These  cuts  will  not  only  be  reflected  in 
a  loss  of  graduate  psychiatrists,  but  also 
in  a  substantial  loss  of  Inunediate  serv- 
ices, especially  to  the  poor,  who  recdve 
most  of  thdr  mental  health  care  from 
psychiatric  residents  in  hospital  clinics 
and  other  puWc  agendes. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  In  the  Bronx. 
N.Y..  provides  a  good  example  of  this. 
Ihis  hospital  serves  an  area  of  New  York 
City  with  a  large  population  of  blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  The  hospital's  group 
of  3roung  phydclans  being  trained  as 
residents  and  now  supported  by  stipends 
from  NIMH  take  care  each  week  of  830 
patients.  Of  these  patients,  24  percent 
are  black,  15  percent  are  Puerto  Rlcan, 
and  the  remainder  are  whites  at  the 
poverty  levd.  You  will  find  this  prevail- 
ing situation  not  only  throughout  New 
York  City,  but  also  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  more  than 
700  of  the  psychiatric  residents  are 
members  of  the  minority  groups  they 
serve.  Thus,  any  cutbacks  in  support  for 
these  residendes  would  be  particularly 
damaging  because  it  would  eliminate  the 
training  of  Just  those  people  most  quail- 


fled  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs  of 
the  urban  poor. 

If  we  are  to  mount  national  programs 
for  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  and  many 
other  behavioral  problems,  a  $6.7  mil- 
lion cut  in  psychiatric  training  is  false 
economy. 

Parvirofesslonals  or  indigenous  work- 
ers are  necessary  to  make  programs  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 
to  help  solve  problems  of  the  young,  the 
old,  and  the  emotionally  and  mentally 
ill  operable;  but  they  must  be  trained 
and  directed  by  qualified  personnel.  If  we 
lose  valuable  numbers  of  the  psychiatric 
profession,  we  will  also  lose  our  capabil- 
ity for  training  paraprofessionals  and 
indigenous  workers. 

A  recent  Public  Heklth  Service  survey 
shows  that  nearly  20  million  Americans 
dther  have  had  a  mental  or  emotional 
breakdown,  or  thought  themselves  close 
to  it.  As  I  have  said  before,  expanded 
programs  in  drug  abuse,  alcohol  abuse 
tmd  alcoholism,  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence and  the  mental  health  needs  of  the 
aged,  call  for  Increasing  cadres  of  psy- 
chiatrists to  meet  these  needs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  re- 
stored the  full  $6.75  mUliwi  and  cMicur 
in  the  statement  contained  at  page  18 
of  the  committee  report  restoring  the 
$6,750,000  cut  from  the  NTH  training 
programs.  To  reduce  the  ranks  of  our 
psychiatric  professionals  could  come  at 
no  less  propitious  time — a  time  when  our 
vetersms,  our  children,  our  poor,  our 
minority  groups,  our  drug  addicted  and 
alcoholics  desperatdy  need  help.  We.  as 
a  nation,  will  be  the  losers  if  they  do  not 
recdve  that  hdp. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccm- 
sent  that  the  text  of  a  resdutlon  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  Sodety  for  Clini- 
cal Psychiatry  concerning  the  proposed 
cutbacks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RCBOLXmON 

The  committee  on  paychlatric  residency 
training  of  Now  York  City,  in  emergency 
meeting  assembled,  hereby  unanimously  de- 
clares that — 

Wbereas,  the  need  for  mental  health  secv- 
Ices  Is  at  an  all-time  high  among  children, 
adolescents,  senior  citizens,  drug  addicts, 
alcoholics  and  other  groups,  especially  the 
poor  and  under-i»lvlleged,  and  the  Admin- 
istration has  declared  that  a  "crlalB  In  health 
care"  exists,  and 

Whereas,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  mental 
health  care  of  the  Indigent  poor  and  of  the 
minority  groups  In  the  "Inner  dty"  and 
ghetto  areas  Is  supplied  by  young  psychiatric 
residents,  who  ^>end  about  two  of  their 
three  years  of  training  serving  in  hospital 
clinics,  community  mental  health  centers, 
and  other  public  agendes,  and 

Wberees,  as  psychlatrists-ln-tralnlng  m 
the  364  training  centers  In  this  coimtry, 
there  a*«  now  over  100  black  physicians,  over 
350  physicians  of  Spanish  extraction,  and 
over  700  women  pfayslclanB  recruited  Into 
tbe  psychiatric  profession  ftom  these  miiior- 
Ity  groups  with  the  conviction  that  they, 
better  than  any  others,  can  serve  their  own 
groups  with  undsntaadlng  and  compawdon, 
but  with  the  recognition  that  whUe  this  rep- 
resents a  great  step  forward.  It  Is  only  a 


beginning,  to  curtail  which  would  be  a  tnglo 
loss  (o  those  minority  groups,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  approved,  proposed,  and  al- 
ready-built community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  In  other  public  agencies,  there 
Is  a  serloiis  shortage  of  mental  health  per- 
sonnel, necessitating  an  Increase,  rather  than 
a  decrease.  In  the  manpower  pool  of  psychia- 
trists, which  Is  fed  at  Its  source  by  the  psy- 
chiatric residency  training  programs,  and 

Whereas,  curtailment  of  these  vitally  need- 
ed psychiatric  reaources  at  this  critical  time 
In  the  history  of  our  country  would  not  only 
be  "penny  wise  and  pound  fooUsb'*.  but 
might  tragically  Increase  tbe  number  odT  un- 
productive citizens  by  deriving  them  of  this 
help. 

Therefore,  be  It  unanimously  resolved  by 
the  undersigned,  who  comprise  aU  of  the 
directors  of  psychiatric  training  In  aU  of  the 
accredited  training  Institutions  In  the  City 
of  New  York,  that  we: 

1.  Vigorously  protest  the  cut  of  $6.7  mil- 
lion In  the  i>sychlatrlc  residency  training  ^>- 
proprlatlons  in  F.Y.  1972,  and 

2.  Earnestly  deplore  the  elimination  of  one- 
third — over  1,000 — of  ^e  psyohlatrlc  resi- 
dents now  In  training,  at  the  very  time  when 
their  services  are  desperately  needed  in  the 
"Inner  dty"  and  ghetto  areas,  and  when  the 
future  of  the  mental  health  of  the  commu- 
nity rests  In  their  hands,  as  much  as  in  thoee 
of  their  fellow-psychiatrists  who  are  now  In 
Institutional  practice  and  puUlc  servloe 
(68%),  as  well  as  In  private  practice,  and 

3.  Beq>ectfuUy  petition  the  Congress  to  re- 
store aitequate  funding  tat  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  psychiatric  residency  training. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Shxbvxst  H.  FBAZiza,  Jr.,  MX).. 
DAVn>  Kaikts,  MJ3., 

CochaiTmen. 

List  or  Coiciottke  on  Pstchutric  REsmxNcr 
Tbaikinc  or  Nxw  York  Crrr 

Harvey  Bluestone,  MJ>.,  Bronx  Lebanon 
Hospital,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

James  P.  Cattell,  MJ>.,  JewUh  Memorial 
Hoc^ltal,  N.Y.O. 

Henry  Caulfleld,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medldne,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Elizabeth  B.  Davis,  MJ}.,  Harlem  Hospital 
Center,  Harlem,  N.Y.C. 

Harry  Esecover,  MJ}.,  Hillside-Queens  Hos- 
pital Center,  Qlen  Oaks,  N.Y. 

Aaron  H.  Esman,  MJ3.,  Maddelne  Borg 
Iiut.,  Jewish  Board  of  Ouardlans,  N.Y. 

Abraham  N.  Pranzblau.  MJ>.,  Mount  Slnal 
Inst,  of  Psych.,  N.Y.C. 

Shervert  H.  Prazler,  Jr..  MJ>.,  Psyofalatrlo 
Inst.,  Presbyter.  Hosp.  N.Y.C. 

Donald  Gerard,  MJ3.,  Monteflore  Hospital 
Med.  Center,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Moe  A.  Ooldberg,  MI}.,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hosp.,  Manhattan,  N.Y. 

William  8.  Oreenapon.  MJ>.,  BnxAlyn  Psy- 
chiatric Centers,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Edward  Hanln,  MJ).,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
A  Med.  Center,  Qreenwloh  Village,  N.Y.C. 

Morris  Herman,  MJ).,  BeUevue  Ho^tltal. 
N.Y.U.  Med.  Center,  N.Y.C. 

Albert  S.  Hotklns,  MJ>.,  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance,  Queens,  N.Y. 

Theodore  J.  Jacobs,  MJ>.,  Albert  Blnstem 
Col.  of  Med.,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

David  Kalrys,  MX).,  Mount  Slnal  Inat.  oS. 
Psychiatry,  Manhattan,  N.Y. 

Steven  Katz,  MX).,  Roosevelt  Hospital  Med. 
Center,  lAmhattan,  N.Y. 

Stuart  L.  KelU,  MX).,  Assoc.  Comm.  Mental 
Hygiene,  N.Y.C. 

Oabrlel  Laury,  MJD..  Kings  Patk  8ta«e 
Hasp.,  Kings  Park,  N.Y. 

Bobart  Mlditis,  MJ}..  PsyohUtrlc  Inst.. 
CcdumbU-Preabyt.  Med.  Cent.,  N.T.C. 

Simon  Nagler,  MJD.,  Metn^DoUtan  Hoq>. 
Center.  Harlem,  N.Y.C. 

Bertrand  New,  MJ}..  Staten  bland  Hospi- 
tal, SUten  Bdand,  N.Y. 
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lfe«L  Cent.,  M.TX). 

Barton  Pfaffer,  IID.,  Po>t-a»dast«  Oen- 
t«r,  Manhattan.  N.T. 

menrj  Flnaker.  MS>.,  Beth  Israel  Hosp.  M«<L 
Cent..  Oreenwleb  VUlage.  N.T.C. 

Harry  L  WelnsttxA,  MJ).,  Olty  HCNp.  Cant., 
Blmahurst,  L.I.,  N.T. 

Pater  WUaon,  MJD.,  ComeU  Med.  Cant., 
N.T.  Hoep.,  Manhattan,  N.T. 

'  Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  who,  with  their  tradi- 
tional understanding  of  this  situation, 
have  accommodated  so  much  that  Mem- 
bers hold  so  dear  in  the  programs  of 
health  and  edix»tion.  poverty,  and  re- 
lated matters,  which  represent  such  a 
high-minded,  humanitarian  aspect  of  life 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  commending  Chairman 
MAcmraoN  and  his  committee.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
we  have  reviewed  the  items  in  the  ap- 
propriation that  are  directed  toward  the 
health  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Chairman  Macntjson  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ccanmlttee,  have  done  an  ex- 
emplary Job  in  allocating  resources  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation.  Many 
new  programs  which  need  help  and  sup- 
port are  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
resources  which  can  be  allocated  due  to 
financial  exigencies.  They  have  shown  a 
tremendous  grasp  and  understanding  of 
the  vital  health  needs  of  the  country. 
As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommlt- 
^  tee,  I  want  to  commend  them,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  generally,  for 
the  superlative  Job  they  have  done  in 
this  area.  

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BULK).  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
<     On  this  qtiestlon  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  can 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  mchlgan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuMPHKXT) .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jagxsoit)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lokg).  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
Bur).  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastou)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  jAOESOir),  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
noeoCa  (Mr.  Humfhut),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovskn), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastoix)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORmnN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HATfiBLD)  are  neceesarily  absent. 

Ttae  Senator  frcm  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimsT)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 
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The  Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Gold- 
watsk)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Sazbb)  are  detained  on  ofBdal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aixorr)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfiblb)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  183  Leg.] 
TKAS— 88 


Krrln 

Mu*le 

AUen 

Fannin 

Ntiaon 

Anderson 

Fonc 

Packwood 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Pearaon 

BeaU 

OambreU 

PeU 

Bellmon 

Otaval 

Percy 

Bennett 

Oriffln 

Prouty 

Bentaen 

Oamsy 

BlUe 

Hinsa» 

Bandolph 

BoggB 

Harrla 

RlUooff 

Brx^ 

Hartke 

Both 

Hnlllnga 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hruaka 

Scott 

Burdick 

Hugbea 

Smith 

Byrd,Va. 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Janu 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Biennis 

CaM 

Sterena 

Chllea 

Kennedy 

Btevenaon 

Church 

Cook 

MAaafleld 

Taft 

Cooper 

Mathlaa 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClelUn 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

MoQee 

Tower 

Curtta 

Mdntyre 

Tunney 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

WUllams 

Bagleton 

Mondate 

Toung 

'^irtlanrt 

Montoya 

Ellender 

Moaa 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

AUoU 

Hatfield 

McGoTem 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Ooldwater 

Pastore 

Hart 

Long 

Sazbe 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  11061)  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  mutahp  In  the  Hartke  amendment, 
not  in  ttie  figures  the  Senate  voted  cm. 
but  in  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonsent  that  the  clerk  be  allowed 
to  correct  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON,  Mr.  Presldeat,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  theieon. 
and  that  the  CThair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magntt- 
SON.  Mr.  Smrnis,  Mr.  Bibli.  Mr.  Btrs  of 
West  T^rglnla.  Mr.  Psoxmirx,  Mr.  Mon- 
tota.  Mr.  HoLLiMGS.  Mr.  Ellknder.  Mr. 
Ootton,  Mr.  Casi.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Bocos. 
Mr.  PncT,  Mr.  BRO<»a,  and  Mr.  Yottno 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoUB  consent  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Senate  be  authorised  to  make  any 
technical  corrections  In  the  Senate- 
paannd  bill  that  may  be  necessary. 

Tbe  PRKBTraWO  OFFICER,  \inthout 
objection.  It  la  so  ofdered. 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  colloquies  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnxtson)  has  par- 
tidpated  In  today  bears  witness  to  the 
knowledgeable  way  he  chairs  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  for  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Wdf  are.  His  Ju- 


dicious handling  of  the  many  parts  of 
this  complicated  legtslattcn.  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  Is  deserving  of 
Q\Mn»r^  and  commendatlmi  from  the 
Senate. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  .  helped  with  the  tre- 
mendous woikload  this  particular  com- 
mittee had.  His  clear  thinking,  and  will- 
ingness to  defend  his  positlcn  contribut- 
ed to  a  most  interesting  and  educational 
debate  today. 

The  importance  with  which  this  legis- 
lation is  viewed,  can  be  verified  by  the 
large  number  of  amendments  offered 
here  today.  The  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  <?banston)  was  most 
thorough  in  his  analysis.  His  comments 
and  observati<m8  are  always  welcome. 
Supporting  the  above  amendment,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TxmNKT),  displayed  his  ability  to  suc- 
cinctly articulate  his  ideas.  Comments 
Uke  these  are  always  helpful  and  wel- 
come in  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (&Cr.  Al- 
ucN)  deserves  special  recognition  for 
offering  his  important  amendment  to  the 
bill  and  guiding  it  to  acceptance  by  the 
Senate.  Adding  their  informative  com- 
ments to  the  discussion  today  were  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ChSx.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PzRCT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long).  The  general  awareness  of 
the  issues  at  hand  is  increased  by  par- 
ticipation like  we  have  witnessed  here 
today. 

Two  additional  amendments  that  were 
the  basis  for  some  outstanding  colloquies 
on  the  Senate  floor,  were  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx)  :  This  appropriati<m  bill 
covered  such  a  wide  area  of  special  fltids 
that  this  body  owes  these  gentleman  a 
high  commendation  for  their  thorough 
work  done  on  their  respective  amend- 
ments. Again,  to  Senator  Magnttsoh  and 
to  Senator  Cotton  and  the  whole  com- 
mittee involved  with  this  appropriation 
measure,  commendation  is  due  for  the 
knowledgeable  Job  they  have  done. 

Again,  the  Senate  owes  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  EIllxndkr)  ,  who  has  led  the  ap- 
propriating to  complete  more  bills  earlier 
in  the  year  than  in  recent  years.  By  the 
time  we  recess  all  aiH^ropriatlng  that 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House  will  have  been  passed.  It  is  a 
record  with  ^i^ch  the  Soiate  is  Justly 
proud. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RB8- 
OLUTIONTO  PROVIDE  THE  PRES- 
IDENT WITH  TEMPORARY  EMESEl- 
OENCY  POWERS  TO  ACT  WTTH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  CURRENT  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR-MANAOEMENT  DIS- 
PUTE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Joint  resotutkm.  to  be  received 
and  miproprlately  referred,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  ranking  Democratic  mendser 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Senator  from  West  Vta-glnla 


My  SO,  1971 
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(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the  Senator  fnxn 
CX>torado  (Mr.  DoMnncK),  tbe  ranking 
mnnber  of  the  same  committee  on  Che 
Republican  side. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution 
would  give  the  President  the  power,  by 
Executive  order,  effective,  however,  only 
until  SQ>tember  15,  1971,  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  or  resumption  of  rail- 
road operations  and  services  wwentlal  to 
the  national  or  regional  health  or  safety, 
if  he  determines  that  the  current  series 
of  strikes  Is  Imijerillng  the  "health  or 
safety  of  the  Nation  or  a  substantial  part 
of  its  population  or  territory." 

We  have  already  adopted  a  resolution 
which  will  put  C(Higress  in  recess  for 
over  a  monUi,  beginning  August  6. 

The  purpose  of  this  Joint  res<dution— 
as  I  am  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— is  to  insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  has  the  power,  during  the  period 
when  Coi^cress  is  in  recess,  to  take  stepe 
to  deal  with  a  regional  or  national  emM*- 
gency  which  may  result  from  the  current 
series  of  railroad  strikes. 

Here  is  the  record,  Mr.  President,  and 
this  relates  to  strike  action  resulting 
from  the  United  Transportation  Workers 
Union  activities  and  acts  of  its  members: 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

On  July  16,  two  carriers  were  struck, 
serving  25  States,  with  48,000  employees, 
and  running  over  15,671  miles  of  track. 

On  July  4.  1971,  the  number  of  car- 
riers increased  to  four:  States  served,  35; 
employees.  120,000;  miles  of  track.  35.569. 

On  July  30.  1971— today— 10  carriers: 
38  States;  163.000  employees;  49,710 
miles  of  track. 

It  is  expected  that  on  August  6,  1971, 
the  day  that  we  are  due  to  adjourn,  that 
number  will  have  gone  up  to  15  carriers, 
41  States.  258,471  onployees,  and  81,917 
miles  of  track. 

On  August  11 — aanimlng  that  thlS  Is 

the  timetable — 62  percent  of  the  workers 
will  be  involved  and  44.7  percent  of  the 
track  mileage  will  be  Involved  In  the 
strikes. 

Of  course,  one  need  not  luridly  de- 
scribe the  problems  we  aU  know  of,  in 
the  terms  which  we  know  can  result  from 
any  major  railroad  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  ooUectiye  bar- 
gaining to  succeed,  and  I  hope  it  does.  I 
understand  there  will  be  intensive  collec- 
tive bargaining  this  weekend.  Indeed, 
my  hope  and  desire,  and  my  career  here, 
have  been  based  on  the  fact  that  I  wish 
nothing  to  interfere  with  free  collective 
bargaining;  and  there  Is  notliing  in  the 
resolution  which  would  Interfere  with 
free  collective  bargaining. 

We  must  make  the  fundamental  Amer- 
ican freedoms  of  the  workingman  and  of 
management  and  of  the  investors  in  the 
railroads  compatible,  however,  with  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

We  could  get  to  the  point,  in  the  month 
between  August  6  and  Septcanber  8,  vrhere 
the  public  health  and  safety  could  be 
safeguarded  only  by  the  power  which  the 
combination  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  can  give  to  continued  opera- 
tions. 

So  this  resolution  has  that  purpose,  Mr. 
President. 

Secondibr,  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


to  deal  with  this  matter  next  week.  If 
this  measure  is  referred  to  that  commit- 
tee, it  will  be  a  base  iipon  which  a  hear- 
ing may  be  quickly  held,  upon  which 
preliminary  data  may  be  gathered,  upon 
which  the  report  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments  that  have  an  interest 
may  be  solicited;  and  therefore  we  will 
not  be  caught  in  that  terrible  box  in 
which  we  have  been  caught  before  in  na- 
tional stoppages  of  railroads  that  have 
resulted  in  having  a  bill  one  day  and 
action  the  next  day. 

For  all  those  reasons,  on  my  own  ini- 
tiative— ^I  have  not  been  prompted  in  this 
by  the  White  House  or  by  anyone  else,  but 
solely  on  my  responsibility  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, having  had  rather  considerable  ex- 
perience virith  the  problon — ^I  have  in- 
troduced the  joint  resolution  and  asked 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  and  various  newspaper 
articles  discussing  the  situation  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICTER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  ai^ropri- 
ately  referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  t^e  newspaper 
articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles follow: 
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Baolved  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue  of  Bep- 
resentattoea  of  the  United  States  of  Amerloa 
in  Congren  OMembleif. 

Whereas  certain  labor  dlsputea  between 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  RaUway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Southeastern  Oarrters  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  certain  of  their  en4>loyeea  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Transportation  Unlod 
remain  unsettled;  and 

Whereas  strikes  have  oommenoed  against 
certain  of  such  carriers  and  are  scheduled  to 
commence  against  other  such  oarrters  in  the 
near  future  as  a  result  of  such  dlq>ute;  and 

Whereas  those  oarrters  against  whom 
strikes  have  been  called  are  unable  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  rail  tranqxvtatlon  services: 
and 

Whereas  siush  strikes,  together  with  addi- 
tional Btrlkee  against  other  carriers,  may 
threaten  the  health  and  safety  of  the  na- 
tion, or  a  substantial  part  of  the  jxipulation 
or  terrttory  thereof  by  deprtvlng  the  nation, 
or  regions  thereof,  of  essential  tranqKVtatlon 
servloos;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  emergency  leg- 
islation to  enable  the  President  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
safeguard  the  national  or  regional  health 
and  safety  pending  the  return  of  Congress 
from  Its  scheduled  recess:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Jtesofoeit  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  tbe  event 
that  the  Prealdent  determlnea  that  the  above 
dispute  Imperils  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
nation  or  a  substantial  part  of  tbe  popula- 
tion or  terrttory  thereof,  he  may  Issue  an  as- 
ecutlve  order  or  orders  providing  for  the 
maintenance  or  resumption  of  railroad  opera- 
tions and  services  essential  to  the  national 
or  regional  health  or  safety  effeetlve  until 
September  IS.  1971. 

Sic.  a.  (a)  Any  executive  order  Issued  by 
the  Prealdent  pursuant  to  thla  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  enforceable  upon  suit  by  the  At- 
torney Qeaaial.  through  such  orderB  as  may 
be  an>roprtate  by  any  court  having  jurladlc- 
tloQ  over  any  of  the  partlaa. 

(b)  In  granting  relief  under  this  section. 


the  JnriMlletlon  of  the  court  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited by  the  provtalona  c€  '»rPl"ns  6  and  ao  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  st^plemant  eilst- 
ing  laws  against  unlawful  reitraSnts  and 
monopoUes.  and  for  other  putpuees."  ap- 
proved   October    IS,    1914,    as    mmmnA^     (X5 

t7B.C.  17,  and  39  UjS.O.  83)  or  tha  provlalaas 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code,  to  define  and  limit  the  jurla- 
dloUon  of  courta  sitting  In  equity,  and  for 
other  purpoees",  approved  Ifarah  38,  I8S3  (39 
U.8.0. 101-llS). 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sim,  July  37, 1971] 

OaAiN   Alts   Coal  Hasd   Hrr  n   ■xpAmare 

Kau.  Tiz-Up 

(By  Linda  Ohatlton) 
The  effects  of  the  railroad  strike  were  ftit 
most  sharply  yesterday  by  the  grain  and  ooal 
Indiistrtea,  poultry  producers,  manufaoturera 
of  grain  producta,  steel  mills  and  auto  planta. 
Passenger  service  was  curtailed  In  several 
areas.  Service  in  and  out  of  New  Orleans  haa 
been  halted  slnoe  tbe  strike  against  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Union  Padflo 
Batlroad  began  July  16.  With  the  expansion 
of  the  walkout  yesterday  to  tbe  Southern 
Padflc  Conqiany  and  to  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern RaUway,  coiomuter  service  In  San  Fran- 
Cisco  and  Chicago  was  affected.  Paaaengar 
service  between  Denver  and  tbe  West  Coast 
was  cut  off  by  the  Union  Padflc  strike.     . 

The  strtke  against  the  Norfolk  *  Weatem 
which  normally  runs  56,000  freight  oars  a 
day  across  14  states  from  Virginia  to  Nebraa- 
ka,  threatened  the  ooal-mlnlng  Industry  In 
particular.  A  spokesman  for  the  railroad  said 
that  350  coal  mines  served  by  tbe  line  cur- 
taUed  operations  when  the  strtka  was  an- 
nounced. 

KXinES  racK  cuiaxito 
A  ooal  industry  q>okeaman  said  that  the 
strike  would  mean  the  cloalng  of  350  minea 
In  Weat  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
If  It  cMitlnued  past  tomorrow.  This  woiUd 
mean   layoffs   for    16,000    miners. 

Offldala  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company^  as- 
sembly plant  In  Clayoomo,  Mo.,  a  subtvb  of 
Kanwas  City,  began  taking  a  parts  Inven- 
tory yesterday  to  determine  bow  long  the 
plant,  which  employs  8,800  workers,  could 
remain  (q>en.  It  Is  served  only  by  tbe  Norfolk 
*  Western. 

The  Oeneral  Motors  assembly  plant  In  the 
Fairfax  Industrial  dlstrtct  of  if^w^M  City, 
Kan.,  laid  off  3,500  of  Its  4,600  employes  July 
19  because  of  a  parts  shortage  caused  by 
the  Union  Pacific  strike. 

llie  Hk^olk  tc  Western  headquarters  are 
In  Cleveland.  The  line  carrtea  coal  to  nearty 
1,000  Industlres  there.  Including  ntilttles. 
steel  mills  and  auto  plants.  No  problems  have 
been  reported  yet,  however,  since  moat  of 
theee  Industrtes  usuaUy  maintain  at  least 
a  80-day  supply  of  coal. 

The  strike  caught  grain  farmers  In  many 
areas  at  harvest  time,  with  no  way  to  move 
their  bumper  crops  to  market.  Wheat  was 
piling  up  In  grain  elevators  and  the  streets 
of  some  Nebraska  towns.  Two  streets  in  Ar- 
nold, Neb.,  were  being  used  to  store  grain, 
and  Main  Street  In  St^leton,  Neb.,  was  pUed 
with  wheat. 

At  Julesburg,  Odo.,  140,000  bushds  of 
wheat  was  unloaded  on  the  ground,  and  five 
towns  In  Kansas  were  also  forced  to  pUe 
wheat  In  the  open,  where  It  la  vulnerable  to 
rain.  This  year^  wheat  harvest  In  KsnHas  is 
the  largest  In  history. 

Some  manufacturing  oon^Muiies  were  able 
to  find  substitute  transportation.  A  macaroni 
plant  In  Omaha  used  trucks  to  more  flour 
from  a  Burlington  Northern  depot  and  mac- 
aroni products  from  the  plant  to  ttie  rail- 
road. The  plant  la  normally  served  by  Union 
Padflc. 

sons  SRXTTOOWir 

Othera,  auch  as  the  St.  Louis  Oraln  Cor- 
poration and  Checkerboard  Oraln  Company 
In  St.  Louis,  wne  forced  to  shut  dowiL  D.  R. 
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Walker,  the  majaagar  ot  C&Bckerboard.  said 
tbat  tbe  r«aultlBg  lack  of  corn  was  a  threat 
to  tba  poultry  Induatry. 

"Tb«  strike  could  wlp«  out  the  chicken 
industry  In  the  Southeast,"  he  said.  "It  could 
niln  the  economy  of  the  area." 

In  Atlanta,  Oov.  Jimmy  Carter  took  emer- 
gency action  yesterday,  lifting  weight  limits 
for  trucks  on  state  roads  so  BCddle  Western 
grain  could  be  brought  Into  the  state.  "Tlie 
chickens,"  he  said,  "are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation." 

The  strike  came  at  the  height  of  the  har- 
vest season  for  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers 
whose  perishable  produce — melons,  grapes. 
lettuce  and  peas — ^ts  now  ripening  rapidly 
and  may,  growers  say,  have  to  be  plowed 
under  if  the  strike  continues. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ckmncil  of  California 
Growers,  O.  W.  Plllerup,  said  yesterday, 
"Everybody  is  going  to  be  In  serious  trouble" 
if  rail  transportation  does  not  become  avail- 
able within  three  or  four  days.  Several  pack- 
ing companies  were  shut  down  yesterday,  and 
the  council  estimated  a  $2^-mllllon  to  93- 
mllllon  dally  loss  to  growers. 

Pea  farmers  in  Oregon  wired  President 
Nixon  for  immediate  assistance,  saying  that 
their  entire  crop  may  be  lost. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  July  38. 19711 
Rail  Walkout  Kutifkb  Thbouoh  thx  Boox- 

omt;  Mnxa  aus  Mntxs  CLOsofo  as  Ixtact 

Obows 

The  United  TTansportaUon  tTnlon's  strike 
■gainst  four  major  railroads  Is  cutting  an 
ever-widening  swath  through  the  nation's 
economy. 

Moreover,  the  Impact  will  intensify  con- 
siderably if  the  UTU.  as  threatened,  strikes 
six  more  lines  this  Friday  and  five  others  a 
week  after  that,  a  spot  check  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  finds. 

After  a  doeen  days  of  strike  against  the 
Union  Padflc  and  Southern  railroads  and 
four  days  of  walkout  against  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  Southern  Padflc  roads,  these 
were  the  ooosequences: 

Ihe  NaUooai  Coal  Association  says  350 
mines  have  been  forced  to  dose. 

For  want  of  transit,  thousands  ot  bushels 
of  wheat  have  i^lad  up  on  Midwestern 
prairies.  And,  for  want  of  wheat,  two  fiour 
mills  have  been  forced  to  dose  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  have  had  to  curtail  operations, 
the  MUlers  National  Federation  reports.  "Mill 
ctnslngs  will  InsvMably  lead  to  baker  close- 
downs, and  the  possibility  that  bread  wont 
be  available  to  consumers  in  some  areas 
served  by  struck  railroads,"  a  spokesman  for 
the  trade  grotip  seserts. 

Some  11,600  commuters  In  San  Francisco 
have  been  forced  to  arrange  alternate  trans- 
portation, most  notably  car  pools  and  buses. 

In  Washington.  Labor  Secretary  James  D. 
Hodgson  caaed  on  both  sides  to  voluntarily 
agree  to  binding  arbitration  of  the  dispute  by 
a  neutral  three-member,  panel.  But  the 
United  TransportaUon  Union  rejected  the 
proposal,  wlilob  the  railroads  were  known  to 
favor. 

Whlto  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler  said  the  Nixon  administration  "wUl 
continue  to  work  toward  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment" of  the  strike.  "We  have  no  plans  at 
this  time  to  send  legUlalon  to  the  hill."  he 
said. 

Aaked  if  the  legislation  might  be  sent  to 
Ci4>ltol  Hill  by  Friday,  when  the  UTU  has 
threatened  to  strike  six  more  roads,  Mr. 
Ziegler  said:  "Tliere  are  a  nusober  of  days 
between  now  and  Friday." 

Oovemmant  sources  have  said  that  various 
legislative  proposals  are  in  the  dimftlng  stage 
and  that  thai*  haant  been  any  final  dacUlon 
(m  whether,  or  when,  the  administration  wlU 
send  something  to  Oapttol  HIU. 

Tranaportatton  Seciwtary  John  V<Hpe  wired 
Governors  asking  them  to  assess  the  "present 
and  impending"  eoonomlc  Impact   of  ttw 


strike  In  thrtr  statee.'  Mr.  Volpe  asked  for 
replies  by  today.  A  government  source  said 
the  replies  could  help  the  administration 
determine  how  much  damage  the  strike  Is 
causing  and  would  send  the  evidence  of  such 
damage,  if  the  administration  decides  to  ask 
Congress  to  halt  the  walkout. 

Apparently  chiding  the  UTU,  Mr.  Hodgson 
said,  "The  three  other  unions  earlier  involved 
with  the  U'lTJ  in  this  dispute  have  nego- 
tiated new  contracts.  Another  railway  union 
has  settled  Its  dispute,  accepting  and  im- 
plementing many  wage  and  rules  changes 
which  are  at  issue  now." 

He  continued:  "to  revert  to  arbitration  at 
this  point  when  we  have  established  the  right 
to  the  exercise  of  economic  strength  through 
court  action  would  be  fooHeh." 

At  the  White  House  yesterday,  Mr.  Ziegler 
stressed  that  the  administration  sent  legisla- 
tion to  Congrees  In  February  1070  that  would 
"do  a  more  effective  Job"  of  handling  emer- 
gency transportation  strikes  than  the  present 
procedures.  The  current  Impasse  Is  one  more 
indication  that  Congress  should  enact  a  per- 
manent reform  measure,  he  asserted. 

Hearings  on  the  administration's  perma- 
nent reform  bill  opened  yesterday  before  a 
House  commerce  subcommittee.  The  wit- 
nesses were  members  of  Congress  who  have 
Introduced  scMne  of  the  more  than  a  dooen 
reform  measurea  currently  pending  In  the 
Senate  and  House. 

■cue  cosucoorms  haxd  hit 

Bulk  commodities  have  been  hardest  hit 
by  the  strike  to  date.  Thousands  of  workers 
have  been  laid  off  in  the  coal  fields  because 
mine  operators  are  running  out  of  places  to 
stack  their  diggings. 

Yesterday.  Xastem  Associated  Ooal  Corp., 
a  subsidiary  of  Eastern  Oas  Sc  Fuel  Asso- 
ciates, announced  in  Pittsburgh  It  was  clos- 
ing a  mine  in  Kopperston,  W.  Vs.,  affecting 
700  employees. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  closed  its  large 
Itmann  mine,  near  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  idling 
900  persons,  and  a  preparation  plant  at  Page- 
ton  that  employed  34. 

A  Consolidation  Coal  spokesman  said  op- 
watlons  were  continuing  at  mines,  including 
the  Franklin  Mine,  also  served  by  one  of  the 
struck  carriers.  "In  the  next  few  days  well  be 
stockpiling  where  it's  possible  to  stockpile," 
the  spokesman  said.  But  he  didn't  have  any 
doubt  there  would  be  further  closings  when 
the  available  space  was  exhausted. 

Carl  E.  Bagge,  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion's president,  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  urging  "immediate  government  action 
to  bring  the  rail  strikes  to  a  halt. 

"Immediate  government  intervention  Is  es- 
sential to  protect  the  national  health  and 
welfare."  Mr.  Bagge  wrote  the  President.  "A 
lengthy  closing  of  mines  not  only  would  have 
a  serious  economic  effect  in  Appalachla  and 
other  coal  regions,  but  it  could  exhaust  coal 
stockpiles  at  many  utility  plants  and  other 
vital  Installations  with  gravs  consequences 
for  the  nation,"  he  added. 

Auto  plants,  iisuaUy  among  the  first  to  be 
closed  by  a  rail  strike  because  they,  too.  don't 
have  any  place  to  store  their  output,  have  so 
far  generally  escaped  the  agonies  of  this  tran- 
sit strike  because  this  is  annual  model 
changeover  time.  But  the  situation  could 
deteriorate  rapidly.  Blany  of  the  plants  are 
closed,  or  are  working  reduced  schedules,  any- 
way, as  they  prepare  for  1973  model  cars. 

Only  one  General  Motors  Corp.  plant,  in 
Fairfax,  Kan.,  closed  earlier  than  scheduled 
for  retooling,  rather  than  because  of  trans- 
portation woes. 

Ths  strike's  Impact,  though,  could  worsen. 
OM  said  that  if  the  walltout  continues  Into 
next  week  the  company  would  have  dUBculty 
in  meeting  its  model  1972  start-up  schedules 
at  many  of  its  plants.  It's  understood  that 
197a-modrt  production  was  scheduled  to  be- 
gin at  OM  about  mid-August. 

In  the  chemical  industry,  ironically,  the 


threat  of  an  earlier  strike  prompted  some 
plants  to  build  inventacles  that  they  can  now 
draw  on.  But  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  said  the 
rail  walkouts  have  forced  it  to  curtail  soda 
production  at  Green  River,  Wyo.,  and  chlo- 
rine and  caustic  output  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 

In  some  segments  of  the  food  Industry,  the 
strike  Impact  has  been  severe,  and  It  could 
get  wone  If  the  walkouts  are  prolonged,  or 
expanded. 

The  Council  of  Oallfomla  Growers  esti- 
mated tltat  California  farmers  may  lose  $8 
million  a  day  because  they  can't  get  perish- 
ables to  market.  Losses  to  related  Oallfomia 
Industries,  It  said,  could  lift  the  total  cost  to 
(the  state  to  more  than  811  million  daily. 

And  Robert  Mendelson  of  Mendels<m-Z«Uer 
Co.,  one  of  California's  food  merchamts, 
warned  that  Eastern  consimiers  may  stsrt 
feeling  the  impact  too.  as  some  food  prices 
start  "doubling  and  quadrupling  in  the  next 
three  to  four  days." 

Soaring  trucking  prices  are  going  to  be 
responsible  in  part  for  the  higher  food  quotes 
in  the  East,  food  shippers  complained.  "Last 
week,  the  price  for  a  truck  to  New  York  was 
81300,"  said  Walter  M.  TlndeU,  general  man- 
ager of  Blue  Anchor  Inc.,  a  Sacramento- 
based  cooperative  that  sells  California  and 
Arizona  fnilto,  grapes  and  berries.  "Now," 
he  said,  "they're  being  quoted  at  83,600  and 
you  can't  get  them." 

Meat  supplies,  too,  are  snarled.  Farmer 
J<^in.  a  division  of  Clougherty  Packing  Co., 
said  It  has  laid  off  800  of  its  1.300  employes 
in  Los  Angeles  because  the  strike  has  cut 
off  its  normal  suiq>ly  of  35,000  to  30,000  hogs 
a  week. 

Among  fiour  mills.  Seaboard  Allied  Mill- 
ing Corp.  said  It  has  closed  a  mill  at  Topeka, 
Kan  ,  and  that  it's  running  into  higher  tran- 
sit costs  at  other  mills  because  of  the  raU 
strike. 

Conagra  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  said  two  of  its 
16  flour  mills  are  operating  at  only  60% 
of  their  top  capacity. 

Borden  Inc.  said  the  strike  impact  on  its 
dairy  and  foodstuff  deliveries  is  "quite  seri- 
ous." Edward  Demllen,  distribution  director, 
said  the  company  is  "covering  our  position 
as  best  as  possible  but  trucks  can't  wnamtAiri 
support  for  too  long." 

Mr.  Oemlien  declined  to  eettmate  the  tt- 
feot  on  earnings,  but  conceded  the  added 
transport  coste  are  "substantial." 

Kdlogg  Oo.  declared  it  has  been  forced  to 
limit  operations.  A  plant  In  Omaha,  was 
closed  for  five  days  last  week  and  it  is  operat- 
ing at  60%  of  capacity  this  week  because  it 
cant  get  raU  transportaUon. 

The  Omaha  plant,  Ki^ogg  said,  is  the  only 
one  In  the  nation  producing  Sugar  Pops  and 
Sugar  Smacks  cereals. 

A  Faix  Rail  ScmjoczNT  WArriNO 
The  plea  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson 
for  voluntary  action  by  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union  and  the  nation's  railroads 
to  arbitrate  their  long  diq>ute  over  work  rules 
represente  a  despairing  Administration  effort 
to  avoid  recourse  to  Congress  once  again 
for  emergency  legislation  to  end  strikes  in 
tills  industry.  In  a  real  sense,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate.  The  Ingredlente  for  a  fair 
settlement  were  laid  dovim  eight  months  ago 
by  a  Presidential  fact-finding  bo<trd. 

The  U.T.U.,  which  likes  to  think  of  ItseU 
as  the  most  progressive  of  the  rail  unions, 
has  lagged  behind  everybody  else  in  going 
along  with  the  board's  sound  proposals  tor 
abolishing  featherbedding  practices  that 
should  have  disappeared  a  generation  ago. 
It  still  insiste  on  getUng  the  projected  pay 
Increase  of  43  per  cent  over  43  months  with- 
out the  locomotive  engineers  and  other  rail 
crafte  in  modernizing  work  rules. 

The  only  time  the  U.T.U.  has  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  face  reality  has  been  when  a  rail- 
road was  in  danger  of  liquidation,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  foundering  Jersey  Central.  81ml- 
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larly,  the  modified  rules  worked  out  last 
week  by  the  U.T.U.  and  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  reflected  the  exigencies  of 
the  q>eclal  situation  on  that  trouble-beset 
carrier.  They  offer  little  pattern  for  a  na- 
tional pact. 

The  selective  strikes  the  U.T.U.  has  called 
against  four  major  railroads  have  already 
caused  widespread  economic  distress.  The 
toll  will  become  much  worse  if  the  union 
carries  out  Ite  threat  to  tighten  the  noose 
with  strikes  against  six  more  lines  this  Fri- 
day and  another  five  a  week  later. 

If  the  deadline  for  a  broader  strike  arrives 
without  either  a  negotiated  settlement  or 
bilateral  acceptence  of  the  Hodgson  arbitra- 
tion plea,  the  necessary  course  will  be  a  Pres- 
idential recommendation  to  Congress  for  a 
law  mandating  the  full  package  of  wage  In- 
creases and  rules  changes  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  emergency  board  last  November. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  30,  1971] 

Wbxat  Pilk  on  SrasET  No  Jokx  to  Towm 

m  Nebraska 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 

STAPLXToif,  Nebx. — From  Logan  County's 
modern,  low-built  brick  courthouse,  the  sign 
and  the  American  flag  on  the  brand  new 
building  of  the  Bank  of  Stapleton  across 
the  WHy  are  barely  visible  as  they  peep  over 
the  top  of  the  mound  of  wheat  that  fllls  a 
block  on  the  south  end  of  this  town's  drowsy 
Main  Street. 

"One  of  the  farmers  said  that  was  a  pretty 
good  place  to  be  piling  it,  right  between 
the  bank  and  the  courthouse,"  Sd  OOok,  the 
youthful,  cloeecropped  county  agiloultural 
extension  agent,  said  with  a  smile,  "since  it 
seems  like  they  each  get  about  half  of  it  any- 
way." 

That  was  a  Joke.  But  ths  wheat,  whitdi 
looks  like  a  misplaoed  sand  dune  in  the 
downtovm  section  ot  this  village  of  310  per- 
scDs  about  30  miles  north  of  North  Platte,  la 
not  enttr«ly  a  laughing  matter  to  the  farmers 
and  busineeemen  here. 

Like  the  poultrymen  In  the  Southeast,  the 
coal  miners  in  West  Virginia  and  the  pro- 
duce growws  in  California,  the  local  people 
have  been  affected  by  the  lengthening  strike 
of  the  United  lYansportstloti  Union  against 
four  railroads,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  Southern  Railway,  the  Norfolk  Sc  Western 
Railway  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Cotx^wny. 

The  economic  disruption  here  and  In  other 
Nebraska  towns  served  by  the  Unicn  Ptk^ 
dfio  so  far  has  not  been  as  serious  as  it  has 
been  in  some  other  areas.  Barring  heavy  rain 
or  extremely  high  wind,  the  wheat  piled  on 
the  ground  here  and  in  some  other  villages 
for  lack  of  storage  facilities  will  keep  ooostd- 
erably  longer  than  the  lettuce  and  other 
fteah  vegetables  and  fTulte  in  California,  for 
instance. 

FAxstzas  nr  oooo  bhafb 

But  about  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  ftom 
this  year's  bumper  crop,  almost  8360.000 
worth  at  81. 26  a  bushel,  are  stacked  in  the 
streets  of  Stepleton. 

In  the  last  few  autumns,  good  yields  com- 
bined with  a  shortage  of  boxcars  forced  farm- 
ers throughout  Nebraska  to  leave  large  quan- 
tities of  com  and  mllo  on  the  ground  while 
they  were  avralting  shipment.  But  Stapleton 
has  never  had  to  resort  to  the  current  ex- 
treme. 

Now.  the  grain  In  the  street  Is  making  some 
people  here  a  little  nervous.  One  at  them  is 
Edwin  H.  Bumham,  the  tanned,  graying 
presldsnt  of  the  bank,  who  is  luOf  owner  oi 
the  SUpleton  Mill  and  Elevator  Oon^Mtny, 
which  has  purchassd  the  wtwat  from  area 
fttnnsrs. 

"We  felt  we  owed  our  farmers  that,"  Mr. 
Bumham  said,  "so  we  stuck  our  necks  out." 

But  the  wheat  is  not  insiuvd.  «h»ving  nia 
head,  the  bank  president  added: 

"I  t<dd  my  manager  at  the  elevator  that 
If  we  should  have  a  cyclone  and  it  picked  up 


all  this  wheat  and  took  it  off  someplace  ttuA 
he  and  I  were  going  to  get  a  tent  and  head 
for  the  bills,  because  our  credltora  are  really 
going  to  be  after  us." 

Since  the  farmers  were  able  to  sell  their 
wheat,  he  said,  they  have  not  been  placed 
in  flnanr.lal  dllBouKy  by  the  strike  and  have 
not  bad  to  seek  (kdditional  locuas  or  exten- 
sions on  present  ones. 

Still,  some  of  the  farmers  are  fretting  a  Mt 
about  what  will  happen  if  the  strike  con- 
tinues for  a  prolonged  period. 

"The  big  problem  now  Is  the  elevator's 
getting  rid  of  It  so  they  can  take  care  of  the 
next  one  that  comes  along,"  said  Howard 
Tunnell,  a  grizzled  72-year-old  who  calls 
himself  a  "suitcase  farmer"  because  he  lives 
in  town  and  operates  his  wheat  and  com 
acreage  out  In  the  country.  "If  they  think 
they've  got  problems  now,  wait  tmtil  the  rye 
and  barley  and  com  and  mllo  come  along." 

The  town  encountered  ite  first  difficulty 
because  the  strike  came  at  the  peak  of  the 
wheat  harvest,  which  is  Just  about  over  in 
this  area.  At  the  seune  time,  the  elevator 
company's  storage  faculties  were  crammed 
with  more  than  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
com  that  vrere  being  held  from  previous 
harveste  under  Government  loan  programs. 

"They  never  called  for  any  of  it  last  winter, 
that's  why  we're  in  trouble,"  complained 
Leonard  Rozjnlarek,  sitting  behind  the  coun- 
ter In  the  elevator  company's  small,  wood- 
frame  oflice.  "That  grain  bin  right  out  here 
would  hold  all  that  street's  got,  but  it's 
fiai." 

Meanwhile,  Stapleton  has  lived  good  na- 
turedly  with  ite  dunes  of  wheat,  which  the 
town  council  permitted  to  be  piled  in  the 
street  because  its  hard  surface  and  gutters 
would  provide  drainage  In  case  of  rain. 

The  courthouse,  the  bank  and  the  fire 
station  on  that  end  of  the  street  all  have 
other  entrances.  The  only  other  business  on 
the  Mock  is  a  barbershop,  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  sidewalk. 

"Nobody's  complained,"  Arthur  M.  French, 
publisher  of  Stapleton  Enterprise,  a  weekly, 
said  with  a  grin.  "Of  course.  It's  piled  In  front 
of  the  bank  and  he  owns  the  grain,  you 
might  say." 

Agreeing  that  the  wheat  bad  caused  no 
real  problems  in  town,  Mr.  OocA.  the  exten- 
sion agent  added: 

"One  guy  did  get  kind  of  loaded  on  a  Fri- 
day night  and  tried  to  drive  through  it.  He 
didnt  think  it  should  have  been  there.  But 
we  don't  have  much  of  a  traffic  problem." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  In- 
troducing the  Senate  Joint  reeoluUixi  to 
enable  the  Preeidoit  to  maintain  rail- 
road operations  and  services  essmtial  to 
national  or  regional  health  or  safety.  I 
have  Joined  with  him  in  sponsorship  of 
this  measure  because  I  feeH  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  being  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion that  threatens  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  Nation.  Assuredly,  both  of 
us  desire  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess to  proceed.  We  hope  that  manage- 
ment and  labor,  through  their  negotia- 
tors and  with  the  aid  of  Federal  media- 
tors, can  bring  a  settlement  to  the  cur- 
rent dispute.  However,  the  prospects  for 
such  a  settlement  do  not  appear  prom- 
ising at  this  moment.  We  are  entering 
upon  a  crisis  period  In  this  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  movement  of  es- 
sential products.  It  is  time  for  affirma- 
tive action  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  people.  This  res- 
olution will  provide  the  needed  author- 
ity for  the  President  to  act  In  a  short 
time  margin. 

On  July  24  the  Norfolk  It  Western 
Railway,  whl<di  handles  heavy  tonnages 


of  coal  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
was  struck.  Coal  today  is  an  energy 
source  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
this  country  to  prevent  brownouts, 
blackouts,  and  electrical  power  disrup- 
tions in  this  country,  which  certainly 
would  further  ImiMiir  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  people. 

As  Senators  know,  we  currently  are  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  an  energy  crisis  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  even  with 
the  continuous  mining  and  movement  of 
ooal.  The  halting  of  our  rail  transporta- 
tion system  not  only  stops  the  movonent 
of  coal  to  market  areas  but  also  produc- 
tion. 

On  August  6  two  other  important  coal 
carrying  railroads,  the  B.  4k  O.  and  tbt 
C.  ft  O.,  wiU  be  added  to  the  Norfolk  k 
Western.  These  two  carriers  are  also 
heavy  movers  of  coal  as  well  as  other 
vital  products,  such  as  steel  and  chem- 
icals. Clearly,  there  are  other  essential 
goods  whose  shipment  will  be  halted  dur- 
ing a  rail  stoppage.  I  have  emphasized 
the  products  which  move  from  our  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  have  a  national 
impact. 

I  underscore  and  I  speak  with  vigor 
about  the  necessity  of  standby  authority 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  is  not  designed  to  thwart 
collective  bargaining — ^not  in  any  wise 
to  be  Interpreted  as  an  effort  to  stop  ne- 
gotiations. Rather,  It  enables  us.  during 
the  period  when  ai^MU'ently  Congress 
will  be  in  recess,  to  achieve  a  responsible 
position  as  a  legislative  body  and  as  In- 
dividuals. 

I  think  we  need  to  witness,  as  much 
as  anything  in  this  Nation  today,  a  re- 
birth of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
IndivldualB  as  well  as  collective  bodies. 
eluding  Government. 

Through  this  emergency  legislation  we 
wIU  be  fulfilling  our  grave  obligation  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his  remarks 
and  his  cosponsorship.  It  is  critically  im- 
portant that  our  approach  on  this  mat- 
ter be  bipartisan,  or  rather  non-parti- 
san; and  the  statement  of  so  eloquent 
a  spokesman  for  the  workmen  of  the 
United  states  fortifies  my  belief  that  this 
effort  shall  not  disturb  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrs.Iyleld. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  flgiu^s  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  are  disturbing.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator's  r^olution  pro- 
poses, but  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  feels,  in  the  event  these  strikes 
are  not  settled,  some  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  for  Congress  to  go 
into  recess,  or  whether  we  should  be 
here  on  the  job  if  the  railroads  of  this 
country  are  coming  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  that  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  speaks  in  the  high 
tradition  that  he  has  himself  established 
and  that  his  family  name  implies. 

I  think  we  simply  have  to  see  what 
happens.  I  have  suggested  a  way  In 
which  someone  may  be  vested  with  the 
authority  during  the  recess.  Let  us  re> 
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membei'  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
put  600,000  men  back  to  work  who  do  not 
want  to  wn-k. 

Railroad  wm-kers  have  shown  real 
patriotion.  No  matto-  how  angry  they 
may  have  been  at  their  conditions,  or  at 
the  frustration  of  not  being  successful 
in  collective  bargaining,  they  have  tradi- 
tionally responded  when  we  have  called, 
and  I  believe  that  It  can  be  effective  to 
give  this  authority  for  a  very  short  time 
to  the  President. 

As  I  say,  it  can  be  effective:  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  optimum,  but  we  will 
have  to  Judge,  all  of  us  emd  the  President, 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  face  next  week, 
as  to  whether  what  would  be  a  rather 
reluctant  decision  for  so  many  Members 
has  to  be  made. 

My  position  was  to  find  something 
which  would  seize  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  subject,  and  I  bdleve  this 
resolution — as  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  be  satisfied  when  he  reads 
it — wHI  seize  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  subject. 

Beyond  that,  I  simply  cannot  state. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  shall  read 
his  resolution  with  great  Interest.  I  hope 
that  it  will  solve  the  problem,  because 
many  plans  have  been  made  by  many 
Members.  But  I  still  fe«l  that  if  the 
transportation  system  of  our  Nation  has 
ground  to  a  halt,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  Congress  should  go  into  recess. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bnuc).  Ttte  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


"EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE"  OF  SEN- 
ATE FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OOM- 
MTTTEE? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relatkms  Committee  Is  re- 
ported to  have  voted  yesterday  to  hold 
up  the  entire  foreign  aid  bQl  in  an  effort 
to  force  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  the  committee  with  his  Depart- 
ment's 5-year  plan  for  foreign  military 
assistance. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the 
•ecHnmittee's  increasing  disaffection  over 
the  Claims  of  "executive  privilege"  which 
have  been  asserted  from  time  to  time 
over  the  last  several  years  by  successive 
«dmlnlatrati03i8. 

Tbit  committee  has  sought  to  have  the 
Presidoit's  Aasistaat  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs  tesUfy  before  it  without 
suocesB,  and  only  yesterday  former  Am- 
hassador  Averell  Harrlman  testifled  that 
he  could  see  no  good  reason  vibj  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  should  not  be  wlUtaig  to 
accede  to  the  committee's  wishes. 


As  far  as  long-range  idans  for  militaiy 
assistance  are  coocemed.  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  these  should  not  be 
made  available,  on  a  confidential  basis, 
to  the  proper  congressional  committee 
Whether  that  committee  should  be  the 
Foreign  RctlatloDS  Committee  or  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  something 
for  the  two  committees  to  woric  out  be- 
tween them.  and.  falling  that,  for  the 
full  Senate  to  detwmlne. 

Also.  I  am  hMdlned  to  agree  with  for- 
mer Ambassador  Haniman,  ««yAH^iHy  if 
the  testhncHiy  of  the  President's  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs  Is  kept  con- 
fidential and  as  Umg  as  the  questions 
put  to  hkn  before  the  Foreign  Relatloos 
Committee  are  relevant  to  that  commit- 
tee's Jiuisdletion.  Similarly,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  should  be  willing  to  testify, 
certainly  on  a  c<nifldezitial  basis,  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Oommittee 
with  reelect  to  matters  relevant  to  that 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Presblent'S 
Counselor  for  the  OfQce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Dr.  George  Schulz,  has  testi- 
fied before  several  committees  of  the 
Congress  <m  many  occasions. 

But  while  I  am  about  it,  there  are 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  wtuklering  whether  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conmilttee  has  developed 
an  "executive  privilege"  of  its  own  with 
respect  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  refer  «)ecifically  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
received  copies  of  the  Pentagon  papers 
from  Daniel  Ellsberg  nearly  a  year  and 
a  haU  before  the  rest  of  the  Memhers  of 
the  Senate  found  out  about  them  from 
the  newBpntien.  Why  were  these  kept 
from  ttie  rest  of  the  Senate  all  that  time? 
Certainly  the  Senate  could  Imve  beoi 
called  into  secret  session  to  be  told  about 
them.  I  believe  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  owes  an  explanation  to  the 
Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARITtlEN'l'S,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Alucn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
tbe  following  letten,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

I7JS.  Ifxrmic  SmsT  Imtksiic  Rxfokt  BMrnxBO 
"TEBmtoirr  of  Nationallt  Rxpsibknta- 
TXTS  Qaaurar 

A  l«tter  tram  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe, 
tranamlfttlng,  purraant  to  law,  a  UJB.  lietrto 
Study  iBtenin  Report  entitled  "Teatlmony  of 
Nationally  Bepreeentatlve  Qroiqw"  (wltb  an 
aooompanylng  npaet);  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Commsrae. 

BsroBT  OH  AoioinsTaATiow  or  FoanoN 
AaxMTS  RsoisTaATioM'  Act 
A  letter  from  tbe  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, punuant  to  law,  a  report  on  admin- 
istration of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act,  for  the  ralenrtar  year  1970  (with  an  ao- 
oompanylng report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatlooa. 

RKPona  or  Oomrboixb  Qbibui. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  TTnlted  States,  transmitting,  puna- 
ant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Xxaptof^  Con- 
trols Needed  Over  Brtent  of  Care  Prorlded 
by  HOspltaU  and  Other  nwtUtlss  to  Medicare 
Patients,"  Social  Seourtty  Admmistratkin. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare, dated  July  80,  1071  (wlt2x  an  aooom- 
panylng report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Okyr* 
emment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  at 
the  United  States,  tranmltttng,  puzauant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Savings  AvallaUy 
by  Itanaferilng  Anny  Inventory  Aooo«mtlng 
nom  Stock  Funds  to  Industrial  Funds  at 
Installation  Level."  dated  J\ily  30.  1071  (with 
an  accotx^iaaylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 


PEimONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Sesiate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AixxK)  : 
A  Joint  readutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ot  Calif  cmia:  to'  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"ASSKMBLT  JOIMT  RSSOLUTIOir  NO.  8S 

"Relative  to  Uie  retention  of  Judge  advocates 
and  law  apeotallst  officers  for  the  annsd 
forces 

"Whereas,  There  Is  under  oonalderatlon  la 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  federal 
legislation  which  Is  designed  to  runend  "ntle 
37,  United  States  Oode,  and  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  Judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  q>eclallst  officers  for  the 
armed  forces;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Leglslatuis  In 
19S9  adopted  a  reeolutlon  whl^  memo- 
rlallaml  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enaot  appropriate  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  procurement  and  retention  of  Judge  ad- 
vocates for  the  armed  forces,  and  the  same 
resolution  expressed  approval  of  the  subject 
matter  and  the  contents  of  the  then  pending 
federal  leglslaitlon  which  sought  to  achieve 
the  desired  reeuU;  and 

"Whereas,  The  currently  pending  federal 
legislation  Is  designed  to  fxirther  the  reten- 
tion of  Judge  advocates  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  FGToe.  and  Marine  Oorpe  and  of  law  ape- 
dallsts  of  the  Coast  Gviard,  because  the  re- 
tention rate  of  legal  officers  by  the  armed 
services  is  now  dangerously  low  and  legal 
careers  with  the  armed  forces  should  be 
made  more  financially  acceptable;  and 

"Whereag.  The  MlUtary  Justice  Act  of  lOM 
has  extended  to  service  personnti  the  rlght- 
to-oounsel  safeguards  which  the  United 
Staites  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years  has 
granted  to  defendants  charged  v/lth  crime  In 
the  dvll  courts,  and  the  same  statute  r»- 
qtdzes  the  simed  serrlcea  to  provide  qualified 
and  e^MTleaoed  tewyers  as  military  Judges  In 
trials  by  special  and  by  general  ooorts-mar- 
tlal,  and  the  four  military  aertloes  sre  very 
hard  preesed  to  obtain  and  retain  at  least 
700  additional  military  lawyers  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  requlranents  of  the  statute;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Iteaolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaHfomia,  jointly.  That  the  Lsg- 
Islatoreot  the  State  o<  California  reapeotfoUy 
memortallaes  the  Congress  ot  the  Utdtod 
Statea  to  enact  early  appropriate  legldatlon 
approving  the  procurement  and  retention  of 
Judge  advocates  and  law  specialist  officers  toe 
the  armed  forces;  and  be  tt  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  aivd  the  Vice  Prealdsnt  of  the 
UnMed  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeemtatlves.  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  ths  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
respective  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Atr  Force,  and  to  the  executive  aecretsry. 
Judge  AdvocMtes  Assoclatton." 

Basolutlons  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 
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"RooLunoKS     IXsMoautoDre    twb     Com- 
or  TBS  UMixaD  Brans  To  Dnoow- 
AzD  TO  Ormc-PsoDDCDTa 
ComnaiMS 

"Whereas,  Heroin  Is  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  death  of  persons  between  ths  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thlrty-ltvs  In  Hew  York  Otty; 
and 

"Whereas,  Federal  Law  Xnforoamsnt  Agan- 
cles  sstlmate  that  ths  soonomlo  cost  of  heroin 
addiction  in  ths  United  States  ^pproachss 
eight  billion  dollars  annually;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  eett  mated  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  heroin  In  Amerloa  oomss  from 
opium  grown  tn  Turksy  which  In  turn  re- 
ceives two  hundred  million  dollars  In  for- 
eign aid:  thsrsfcrs  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  ths  MssMchusstli  Houss 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  ths  United  States  to  dlsoontlnus 
foreign  aid  to  oplum-produdng  countries; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  f  cKwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thsreot  ftam 
the  Commonwealth. 

"Houss  of  Representatives,  adopted.  July  31, 
1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

"RasoLunoK  No.  311 
"Relative  to  requesting  the  UnHed  States 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ouam  pursuant  to  the  Guam 
Development  Fund  Act  of  1968. 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Leglslatxue  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam: 

"Wh«reas,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
enacted  Public  Law  90-601,  90th  Congress, 
S.  1763  on  October  17,  1968,  which  Public 
Law  was  designated  the  Guam  Development 
Fund  Act  of  1968;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Guam  Development  Fund 
Act  of  1968  authorized  an  appropriation  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Bvan  of 
Five  MllUon  Dollars  ($5,000,000.00)  to  be 
paid  to  the  government  of  Guam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  economic  development  In 
the  territory  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  Guam  has 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  the  Guam 
Development  Fund  Act  of  1968  by  submitting 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  such  funds,  which  plan  met  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  3  of  the  Guam  De- 
velopment Fund  Act  of  1968,  by  designating 
an  agency  for  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
by  setting  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  furthering  the  economic 
development  of  Guam,  and  by  setting  forth 
fiscal  control  and  fiuid  accounting  procedures 
^xecessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement,  re- 
payment, and  aocountlng  for  such  funds;  and 
"Whereas,  the  need  for  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  are  substantial,  there 
being  many  poeslbUltles  for  economic  de- 
velopment In  Guam  which  require  either 
costly  Investigation  or  long  term  Investment 
before  being  realized;  now  therefore  be  » 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Ouam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ouam  respectfully  petition  and  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro. 
prlate  the  necessary  funds  provided  for  under 
the  Ouam  Development  Fund  Act  of  1968; 
and  be  It  fiuther 

"Res«dved,  that  the  Speaker  oerUfy  to  and 
the  LeglslaUve  Secretary  attest  the  adoptton 
hereof  and  that  ooplee  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  ths  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  oo  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsxUar  Affairs,  to  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior,  to  Guam's  Washington  Rep- 
reeentatlve,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  this  3nd 
day  of  July,  1971." 

A  resolnUoa  adopted  by  ths  Osags  TMbal 
OouneU,  Pawhuska,  (»la.,  praying  for  ths 
enaotment  of  legislation  to  create  a  new  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  In 
ths  Departmant  of  the  Xntsrlar;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Xnterlor  and  T^'^iTsr  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  of  Paw- 
tucket,  RX,  praying  for  the  eoaotmsot  of 
leglslatton  relating  to  «i»luslon  from  the 
malls  of  certain  material  offered  for  sale 
to  minors;  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  Post  Offloe 
and  ClvU  Servloe. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  tfiSNMXS,  from  the  Oommlttss  on 
Ai^roprlsftlons,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  lOOBO.  An  aet  "««v*»«g  approprlMloos 
for  pubUo  works  Cor  water  and  power  d»- 
vslopmsnt.  Irotfiuttng  ths  Corps  of  JbigL- 
nssrs  Civil,  the  Biaeau  of  Bsolamatlom,  ths 
Bonnevfile  Power  Admlnlstmtlon  and  othv 
power  agenclss  of  ttts  Depaitmsnt  of  ths  Xn- 
terlor. ths  lAppalaohlan  *ffl*««fti  Oommls- 
slon,  the  Federal  Power  Ooamtlaston.  tbs  Thi- 
nasase  VaOsy  Authcrtty,  ths  Atomie  Kuigy 
OommlSBlan.  and  related  ^^'f'r^'vtmiit  atsn- 
des  and  oommlaslons  tot  the  flsoal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1073.  sod  for  ollur  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  0»-«3T). 

By  Mr.  SyMZNCPlUN,  from  ths  OooMnlttee 
on  Armed  Servloes.  with  an  amsndmettt: 

HJL  9044.  An  act  to  autboilas  certain 
oonstruetlan  at  mlBtsry  Insttfattons.  fwd 
for  othsr  puiposss  (Bept.  No.  9S-«36). 

By  Mr.  HOUiDVaB,  from  the  Oommittee 
on  Commeice,  with  amsadmants: 

HJL  3067.  An  act  to  establMi  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Oommtttse  on  ths  Ooeans 
and  Atmoaphers  (Rept.  No.  90-838). 

By  Mr.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  9S9.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wlldemees,  Preecott  and  Tonto  National 
Forests,  In  the  State  of  Arizona  (Rept.  No. 
93-329):  and 

S.  960.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Sycamore 
Canyon  Wlldemees,  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and 
Preecott  National  Forests,  Stats  of  Arizona 
(Rept.  No.  92-830). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  <m 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  74.  A  bill  to  provide  tar  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  ot  the  United  States 
to  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  State  of 
North  Dakota  (Rept.  No.  92-328) . 

By  Mr.  MXTCALF,  from  the  Cckunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  602.  A  bill  to  iMt>vlde  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  reoovared 
by  the  Confederated  Sallah  and  Kootenai 
Tnbea  of  ths  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  In 
paragn4>hs  7  and  10.  docket  numbered  00388, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  fw  other  purposss 
(Rept.  No.  93-834). 

By  Mr.  MBTCAU  (for  Mr.  Ammsoir), 
from  the  Commlttes  on  Interior  and  Twanii- 
Affidrs,  with  amenrtnMnits: 

S.  447.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  boundaries  of 
the  Santa  Fe.  OUa.  Cibola,  and  Carson  Na- 
tional Forests  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes  (B^t.  No.  93-833). 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

Hit.  6638.  An  aot  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the  Dlstrlot  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
criminal  penaltlee  for  Interfering  with  fire- 


men In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
for  other  puipoees  (Bept.  No.  93-833); 

HA.  7081.  An  aot  to  amend  the  District  of 
OdumMa  Code  with  respset  to  ths  admin- 
istration of  amaU  sstatss,  and  for  othsr  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-831); 

HJL  3894.  An  aot  to  Inoorponvte  the  Para- 
lysed Veterans  of  Amerloa  (Bspit.  No.  93- 
333); 

Hit.  3004.  An  act  to  amend  efaaptsr  10  of 
ttUe  30  of  the  DIstilot  of  Odouhla  Cods  to 
provlds  for  dlslrtbuUon  of  a  minor's  shsrs 
tn  a  deoedeot's  psrsonai  estate  where  ths 
share  doss  not  eaossd  the  vstue  of  oi/XW 
(Rept.  Ma  0»-e34):  and 

HJEt.30»l.  An  aot  to  ameckd  eeetlon  8  of 
the  aot  approved  Msrah  4.  1913  (87  Stat. 
974) .  as  amsnded.  to  standanUas  procedures 
for  the  testing  of  utlttty  maters;  to  sdd  a 
penalty  provision  In  ordsr  to  snahle  etrUA- 
cation  undw  section  0(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
FlpeUne  Safety  Act  of  1868.  and  to  aathoclae 
coopersittvs  action  with  6t«te  and  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  on  matters  of  Joint  Interest 
(Rept.  No.  93-838). 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON,  ttotn  the  Committee 
on  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia,  wlttiout  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  6638.  An  act  to  amend  the  Aot  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1966.  rdatlng  to  school  fare  sulisldy 
for  tranqxjrtatlon  of  school  children  within 
the  Dtstrtot  of  Columbto  (Rept.  No.  93-830). 

By  Mr.  MANSnxU)  (for  Mr.  Fdiasight), 
from  the  OommMtee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  An  original  oanoutreBt 
reeolutlon  commending  the  Presldsnt  for 
Initiating  a  proposed  "Journey  for  Peace." 
Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Iifr.  FULBBIGffr,  from  the  Commlttes 
on  Foreign  Rsjatloos.  with  an  amsndmmtt 

a  18.  A  bill  to  smend  ths  VA.  lafaraa- 
tlon  and  Bduoatlonal  Kschange  Aot  of  1948  to 
provide  assistance  to  Radio  FTse  Surape  and 
Radio  Ubwty  (Rqxvt  No.  93-819) . 

By  Mr.  NXLBON,  from  the  Commlttes  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amsmd- 
ment: 

S.  2007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  imder  the  Boo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  fcr 
other  purpoees  (with  supplemental  and  In- 
dividual views)    (Rept.  No.  93-881). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUnONB 

The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.   3379.  A  blU  for  the  r^ef  of  nthar 
Ramoe  Pechada.  Referred  to  the  Ooounlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UARTKE: 
S.  3380.  A  btU  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 0,  1966  (80  Stat.  1300),  providing 
for  the  estaUlshnkent  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Laksshore,  and  for  other  puiposss. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  sod  m- 
a> Jar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3381.  A  bill  for  ths  raUef  of  En  Foo  ChL 
BefMied  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlelary. 
By    Mr.    McGEB    (for    hlms^    and 
Mr.  FoNO) : 
8.  2382.  A  bill  to  iRtJvlde  overtime  pay  for 
Intermittent  and  part-time  Oeneral  Schedule 
en4>loyees  who  work  In  excess  of  40  hours  In 
a  workweek.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK    (for  himself,  Mr. 
HsusKA  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  2383.  A  blU  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  chapter  811  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
rMatlng  to  parole.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2384.  A  bm  to  amend  section  612  of  the 
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PBdnrnl  ATtotlon  Act  of  1988,  relating  to  Air- 
port opentttng  oertlflcates,  in  order  to  au- 
thorlae  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prOYlde  financial  assistance  to 
certain  smaU  airports  to  cover  the  cost  of 
acquiring.  Installing,  operating  and  main- 
taining facilities  and  equipment  reqiilred  by 
such  a  certificate.  Referred  to  the  Oommtt- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

By  Ifr.  WOVDMIM'. 

SJ.  Bm.  14t.  A  Jolat  rMOlutlaii  relating  to 
pwea  for  PakMan.  BraCarred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttMoa  ftraign  BctaMoiMb 

By    Iff.    JAVrtB    (for    hlmaalf.    Mr. 
RAMSOLrH,  and  Mr.  Domuhbue)  : 

&J.  Bm.  144.  A  Jotnt  raaolutlon  to  provide 
tbm  Piwtdaot  with  emergaooy  powen  to  aot 
wltb  re«peet  to  tha  ourient  nUmj  Utior- 
mMtaatemmxt  dlapate.  Baferrad  to  tiM  Oom- 
mlttM  on  lAtarutf  PObUo  WttXnn. 
By  Mr.  'IXMVBt: 

&J.  Baa.  145.  A  Joint  raaolutlon  to  daslg- 
nat*  tha  period  baglnnlng  Jon*  18. 1972.  and 
andlng  Jona  M.  1979.  as  "Tliattotial  Knglnawr- 
tng  TBdinlelana  Week."  Baracred  to  the  Oom- 
mtttaa  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FDUBBSOHT  (for  hlmaaU  and 
Mr.  OanmoB): 

&J.  Baa.  146.  A  ]o(nt  raaolntlon  to  repeal 
PabUo  lAW  07-788.  Referred  to  the  Oommtt- 
taa  on  Vocalgn  Beiatlona. 


8TATSB1ENTB      ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
8.  2380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  5,  1966  (80  Stat.  1309).  pro- 
viding for  the  eetabllshment  of  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  LcUceshore,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

INDIANA  Otnras  NATIONAL  lAKMHOaE 
KZFANSXON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  existing  boundaries  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lalceshore.  It 
has  been  5  years  since  Congress  approved 
legislation  creating  that  lakeshore,  but 
at  that  time  certain  prime  natural  lands 
were  not  incorporated  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park.  On  the  basis  of  studies 
and  observations  by  respected  natural- 
ists, geologists,  and  authorities  in  other 
pertinent  fields,  along  with  concerned 
private  citizens,  and  allied  conservation 
groiQTS  it  has  now  become  obvious  that 
carefully  selected  additions  must  be  made 
to  the  present  lakeshore  area,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  areas  recommended  for  inclusion 
are  designed  to  make  the  park  more  uni- 
fied, viable  and  safe  from  future  en- 
croachments. Most  of  the  areas  were 
part  of  the  original  park  proposals  and 
early  bills.  I  believe  the  additions  incor- 
porated within  this  legislation  make 
sense,  are  in  accord  with  soimd  land  use 
policy,  and  are  favorable  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  entire  region  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  its  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  affords 
us  an  oi>portunity  to  save  additional 
areas  of  unique  conservation  value  and 
to  assure  full  realization  of  the  lake- 
shore's  purpose.  It  is  an  opportunity  that 
exists  now,  but,  if  lost,  will  not  come 
again.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  approve  these  additions  to  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  thereby 


conserving  this  imequaled  natural  re- 
source for  the  present  and  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoeo,  as 
foUows: 

8.  3380 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  November  6,  19M 
(80  Stat.  1309) ,  providing  for  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Xjake- 
iiiore,  and  tor  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congren  assembled.  That   the 
Act  of  NovemJtter   6,    1988    (80  Stat.    1309), 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
diana Dimes  National  Lakeshore,  Is  amended 
as  foUows: 

(a)  by  deleting  "  'A  Proposed  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeobore',  dated  September 
1968,  and  bearing  number  IjNFNB-1008-ID'  " 
from  the  last  sentence  of  section  1  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'Boundary  Map. 
Indiana  Donee  National  Lakes'hore',  dated 
July  1971.  and  bearing  the  number  '836- 
91001* "; 

(b)  by  redeelgnatlng  subsection  3(b)  as 
3(d)  and  amending  the  first  clause  thereof 
by  deleting  the  words  ".  .  .  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  .  .  ."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  ".  .  .  and  scenic  easements 
under  .  .  ." 

(c)  by  adding  new  subsections  3(b)  and 
3(c).  as  itollows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  scenic 
easements  over  any  lands  within  the  area 
designated  'Conservation  Easement  Area'  on 
the  map  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
such  scenic  easements  by  condemnation  only 
upon  his  certification  that 

"(1)  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
protect  the  scenic  value  of  the  lakeshore  and 
Its  Immediate  vicinity; 

"(3)  he  has  made  reasonable  efforts  In  good 
faith  to  provide  such  protection  through 
voluntary  methods  of  conference  and  nego- 
tiation or  the  acquisition  of  such  Interests 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  such  protection 
by  negotiated  purchsse  or  donation,  but  that 
such  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful;  and 

"(3)  he  has  ftirnlshed  at  least  sixty  days 
notice  to  the  party  or  parties  In  interest  of 
his  intention  to  utilize  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  to  acquire  such 
scenic  easements  by  condemnation. 

"(c)  In  any  Instance  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  cost  of  acqu'rlng  a  scenic 
easement  pursuant  to  subsecticoi  (b)  of  this 
section  will  exceed  35  percent  of  the  cost  of 
fee  simile  acquisition,  he  may  acquire  fee 
tlUe  to  the  property  and  shall  thereafter 
utlllae  the  authority  contained  In  section 
5(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  16.  1988  (Public  Law 
90-t01;  83  Stat.  364)  to  convey  a  freehold 
Interest  In  such  property,  retaining  for  the 
United  States  only  such  Interests  as  are 
deemed  neceesary  by  him  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

(d)  by  revising  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section 4(b)  by  Inserting  between  the  words 
"before"  and  "January  4,  1966"  the  words 
".  .  .  January  1,  1970,  or.  In  the  case  of 
ImproTed  property  located  within  the  bound- 
aries delineated  on  a  map  identified  as 
'A  Proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore',  dated  September  1906,  and  bearing 
the  number  'LNPNB-1008-ID',  which  map  Is 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
before  .  .  ." 

(e)  by  revising  section  10  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Sac.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  apf>roprlated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaaa  of  thla  Act," 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hktjska.  and  Mr.  Maxhus)  : 

S.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  chapter  311  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  parole.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  myself,  Mr.  Hkuska,  and 
Mr.  Mathias,  today,  legislation  designed 
to  expand  and  create  opportunities  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders. 
In  recent  months,  I  have  witnessed  the 
emergmce  of  a  new  mood  in  this  Nation 
based  upon  a  realization  that  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  crime  is  the  recidi- 
vist— the  repeated — who  is  not  corrected 
by  our  correctional  system.  The  cost  of 
recidivistic  crlpae  to  our  society  in  terms 
of  life,  limb,  property,  taxes  and  earning 
power  is  billions  of  dollars  every  year. 
Most  crimes  committed  in  this  country 
are  committed  by  "graduates"  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  criminal  justice.  It  is  time 
that  we  retissess  our  correctional  strat- 
egy to  make  a  maximum  possible  effort 
toward  rehabilitation. 

There  will  be  no  panaceas  for  rehabU- 
itating  offenders.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  bring  all  possible  resources  together 
in  our  efforts  to  treat  the  offender.  And 
we  must  treat  each  offender  as  an  indi- 
vidual, so  that  as  many  as  possible  can 
and  do  reconstruct  their  lives  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  reenter  society  to 
behave  lawfully. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  91-492.  which  provided  one  step 
toward  meeting  these  goals.  This  vital 
legislation  provided  the  opportunity  for 
parolees  and  probationers  to  be  referred 
to  halfway  houses  when  their  supervis- 
ing ofQcers  saw  need  for  it.  This  was  not 
only  a  step  toward  providing  the  neces- 
sary working  level  linkages  of  our  pro- 
bation and  parole  authorities  with  the 
institutions,  but  enabled  these  officers  to 
tailor  a  treatment  program  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual.  I  envision  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  being  introduced  today  as 
a  next  vital  step  on  the  pathway  toward 
{u;hlevlng  these  same  goals. 

Our  experiences  have  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  need  for  correctional  au- 
thorities to  have  sufiScient  latitude  to  re- 
lease an  offender  to  the  community  when 
the  evidence  has  accumulated  that  the 
individual  is  ready  to  be  released.  There 
is  a  different  point  at  which  prison  ex- 
perience has  had  its  maximum  effect  for 
each  offender. 

When  an  offender  is  held  in  an  institu- 
tioQ  lODg  beyond  his  optimum  time  for 
release,  he  may  become  bitter  and  ex- 
press this  bitterness  when  he  finally  is 
released  by  further  aggressive  acts 
against  society. 

Legislation  which  I  introduce  today 
gives  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  new  author- 
ity to  recommend  parole  for  individual 
offenders  when  they  are  ready  for  release 
to  halfway  houses  and  to  their  commu- 
nities under  appropriate  supervisioii.  It 
gives  the  bocurd  of  parole  latitude  to  ap- 
prove release  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
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sentence  of  certain  prisoners  when  the 
circumstances  in  the  case  warrant  it. 
However,  a  fourth  conditi(m  which  the 
prisoner  must  meet  before  he  can  be 
recommended  and  approved  for  parole 
would  be  added  to  the  statutes,  requiring 
that  the  individual  must  make  a  positive 
effort  toward  his  own  rehabilitation  be- 
fore he  is  eligible  for  parole  release  at 
any  point. 

The  language  of  this  bill  preserves  all 
existing  options  for  the  sentencing  Judges 
to  determine  length  of  sentence.  Includ- 
ing a  minimum  length  if  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court  it  Ls  warranted. 

I  cannot  state  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  this  legislation  would  reduce 
crime  by  1  percent  or  by  2  percent  or  by 
any  stated  percentage.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
will  present  quick  or  painless  answers  to 
the  problems  of  crime  in  this  Nation.  But 
I  believe  that  the  concept  embodied  in 
this  legislation  is  essential  to  give  our 
correctional  authorities  an  additional 
tool  to  deal  with  criminal  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  an  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Amends  18  U.S.C.  4303  to  provide 
eligibility  for  parole  within  the  discretion  of 
the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  after  completion  of 
one  year  of  sentence  tcx  certtdn  sentences 
longer  than  three  years  duration;  retains 
minimum  sentence  of  fifteen  years  for  Ufa 
terms. 

Ssc.  2.  Amends  subsection  (a)  of  IB  U.S.C. 
4203  giving  authority  for  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons to  prepare  studies  of  Inmates  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Parole;  re- 
codifies three  present  criteria  tor  the  Board 
of  Parole  to  apply  in  exercising  its  jurisdic- 
tion, adds  a  fourth  condition,  that  the  In- 
dividual must  have  made  positive  efforta  to- 
wards his  own  rehabilitation. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Continues  present  authority 
of  sentencing  judge  to  impose  a  minimum 
term  during  which  a  prisoner  may  not  be 
ellglUe  for  parole. 

Sac.  3.  (h)  Provides  for  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  prepare  the  report  and  recommen- 
dation to  the  Board  of  Parole  for  all  prisoners 
eligible  for  parole. 

Sac.  4.  Leaves  unchanged  existing  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  for  certain  crimes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  Join  as  co^xmsor  on  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btjrdick), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Peni- 
tentiaries of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  bill  he  introduces  is  designed 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  clu^iter 
311.  section  4202.  of  title  18  rdating  to 
parole. 

The  bill  would  make  the  presmt  Inde- 
lerminate  sentence  option  now  avaibible 
to  judges  the  first  option  and  would  fur- 
Uier  make  the  fixed  term  sentence  the 
second  or  less  preferred  option.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  add  as  a  requirement 
for  eligibility  for  parole  at  the  discretion 
of  prison  officials  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  made  positive  efforts  toward  his  own 
rehabilitation. 

The  bill  treats  with  sentencing,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  title  on  that  general  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  r^x>rt  of  the  Na- 
tional Coinmissi(»i  on  Reform  of  Federal 


Criminal  Laws.  Report  oi  that  Commis- 
sion was  made  earlier  this  year.  It  is  now 
being  ctxisidered  by  the  Sutxxxmnittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  of  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClxllan)  is  chairman.  Some  hearings 
have  already  been  held  on  it.  Othen  are 
scheduled. 

It  is  well  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  proposes  this  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 4202  of  title  18,  because  thereby  we 
will  have  a  specific  prcnxieal  (8i  this  point 
when  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  will  be 
focused  on  that  part  of  the  National 
Commission's  report  dealing  with  sen- 
tencing. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  should 
be  commended  for  his  attention  to  this 
particular  point.  It  will  be  of  assistance 
and  guidance  in  consideration  of  this 
subject. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  secti<xi  612  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  rtiatlng 
to  airport  operating  certificates,  in  order 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  (rf 
Tran^>ortation  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  small  airports  to  cover 
the  cost  of  acquiring,  instaJling,  oper- 
ating, and  maintitining  facilities  and 
equipment  required  by  such  a  certifleate. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  airport 
safety  was  one  of  the  primary  concerns 
of  ell  of  us  when  we  passed  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Safety  and  Development 
Act  last  year.  Under  this  act,  the  FAA 
Administrator  was  empowa*ed  to  require 
that  airports  serving  air  carriers  certifi- 
cated by  the  CAB  obtain  an  "airport  op- 
erating certificate."  The  operating  cer- 
tificate was  to  be  issued  upon  conditions 
"reasonably  necessary  to  assure  safety  in 
air  transportation." 

The  FAA  has  now  piAUshed  its  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  to  aiforce  this 
section  of  the  1970  aot  (docket  No.  10607. 
notice  71-14).  The  financial  burden  of 
complying  with  the  proposed  conditions 
for  the  issuance  of  an  airport  operating 
certificate  has  placed  in  serious  Jeopardy 
the  continued  existence  of  many  of  our 
Naticxi's  airports. 

I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  or  neces- 
sity of  the  FAA  guidelines  as  presently 
proposed,  although  I  am  assured  \they  are 
undergoing  wide-ranging  review  prior  to 
final  promulgation. 

However,  what  has  become  clear  since 
the  proposed  regulations  were  published 
Is  that  a  vital  link  in  our  airways  sys- 
tem— the  airport  serving  our  smaller 
communities — may  not  survive  evoi '  a 
relatively  modest  increase  in  their  cost  of 
operations  and  certainly  not  an  increase 
of  the  magnitude  that  would  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  airport  certification 
requirements  now  being  proposed  by  the 
FAA.  These  airports  must  provide  most 
of  the  services  offered  by  large  airports. 
On  snowy  days,  their  runways  must  be 
cleared.  In  times  of  crisis,  they  must  be 
able  to  respcmd  to  the  call.  Tet,  most  of 
them  are  operated  aa.  annual  budgets  of 
less  than  $100,000.  Most  of  these  aiiports 
have  reached  a  point  of  desperation. 

F\>r  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  to  provide  full  Federal 


funding  of  the  costs  of  the  acquisition. 
installation,  (deration,  and  maintenance 
of  the  equipment  and  f  adlitieB  whiob  the 
FAA  may  require  of  smaU  airports  for  the 
issuance  of  an  operating  certificate.  This 
assistance  would  be  available  only  to  air- 
ports which  enplane  less  than  0.25  per- 
o&ai  of  the  country's  total  passenger 
enplanements. 

This  would  include  the  vast  majority 
of  our  ainxxts.  Of  ^^proximately  540 
air  carrier  alrptM-ts.  some  463  are  small 
hubs  or  nonhubs.  These  airports  enplane 
only  a  small  percentage  of  total  UJS. 
passengers  in  a  given  year,  but  they  are  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  our  national  air 
tranqiortation  policy. 

Such  airports  are  eq>ecially  vital  to  a 
State  such  as  North  Dakota.  North 
Dakota  presentty  receives  certificated  air 
service  at  seven  airports.  In  today's  air 
age,  it  is  imperative  that  this  snvice  be 
maintained  and  enhanced. 

Available  infcHination  indicates  that 
air  service  to  communities  such  as  those 
in  North  Dakota  cannot  be  maintained 
without  the  assistance  urged  in  my  Mil. 

Take,  for  examine,  the  airport  at  WUl- 
Iston,  N.  Dak.  Wllllston  is  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  North  Dakota,  with  a  vop- 
ulation  of  11,280.  Willlston  serves  as  the 
hub  for  a  thriving  North  Dakota  oil  int>- 
ducing  industry.  Air  service  is  essential. 
The  director  of  the  North  £>akota  Aero- 
nautics CommlBHlon,  Harold  Vavra,  has 
infonned  me  tliat  It  would  cost  wmiston 
$99,000  annually  to  comply  with  the  air- 
port certificati(»i  requirements  now  being 
pnqwsed.  Taia  represents  a  total  of 
$30.28  per  passenger  boarding  on  the 
CAB-certificated  airline  at  Willlston. 
Th\B  is  more  than  the  $30  average  pas- 
senger fare  per  boarded  passenger.  Mr. 
Vavra  has  furnished  me  information  In- 
dicating that  similar  situations  exist  In 
all  North  Dakota  airports.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  July  12,  1971. 
letter  of  the  North  Dakota  Aeronautics 
Commissitm  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
following  my  ronarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  program 
created  in  the  bill  I  introduce  today  Is 
both  Justified  and  needed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

State  or  Nokth  DsKom 

AJSSONAUTICB  COIOflBSIDN, 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  Julf  12. 1971. 
Ftdbui.  Atiation  ApmNiw'iATioir. 
OmcK  or  Oknxbai.  Cdunsbl, 
Wattiington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Rules  Docket  OC-34. 
Subject:  Oomments — Airport  Operating  Oer- 
tlflcatea  Docket  No.   10807.  'Votloa  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  #71-14". 
Deak  Sms:  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  liCaklng  No.  71-14,  published  liay  14, 
1971  In  the  Federal  Register  under  Docket 
No.  10607,  I  request  that  the  following  late 
filed  response  of  the  North  Dakota  Aeronau- 
tics Commission  be  accepted  as  part  ot  the 
record  of  this  proceeding.  Because  of  mat- 
ters beyond  my  control,  it  was  impossible  to 
deliver  this  response  In  Washington,  D.O.  by 
July  13, 1971. 

PAST  139.«e  "AIKPOKT  nBKFIORTIMO  AND  BOCUX 
■OUIPICXNT" 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  a  total  of 
seven  public  alrpcMts  served  by  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  oei^Uloated  sohadulad  alrllnas. 
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llMM  asm  publle  •iiporta  carrload  by 
OAB  ««rtlfloftta(l  atrUnas  an  all  mon-l»ib  Qrpe 
mtrpottB  twaad  ttpoa  ilMir  uuraal  ptmuagKc 
onpyMiOTTMBwU  irttb  ttM  esoeptlon  of  Pugo, 
N  J>..  wlilcb  U  ft  smftU  hub. 

"nie  aervn  ftlrllna  ftlrporU  In  North  Dakota 
MTved  by  CAB  certificated  carrlen,  en- 
planed the  foUowlnc  p— ■■nfiB  during  cal- 
endar year  1970: 


oiTT.  1*70  PAasDnaa  KMruaraamm,  un  rm 
or  Mxujxm  twnrumirr 

Blamarek/Mandan,  66,8M,  Boeing  TTT-lOO; 
Boeing  737-aOO;  OoOTalr  680;  Boeing  787- 
300. 

Devlla  lAka.  3,480.  Ooandr  680  prop  Jet. 

rargo.  oe^M.  Boeing  737-100;  Boeing  737- 
300;  OonTalr  860. 

Oiand  ToriM.  47,888.  Boeing  737-100;  Boe- 
ing 737-aOO;  Douglas  DC-0. 

Jamestown.  3.700,  Boeing  737-100  and  Boe- 
ing 737-300. 

Mlnot.  37.316,  Boeing  737-100  and  Boeing 
787-300;  Douglas  DO-S. 
_^Wmiaton,  8,898.  DaatvlUand  Tvln  Otter 
Piop  Jet. 

ooar  or  fuu  *  aasoos  aaivux  nc 


t  a  PBOKimiva — ^wnxjaroar,  it  j>. 

Proposed  Fart  188.49  proposss  role  maktng 
Chat  a  cMj  such  as  Wllllston,  N  J>.,  with  about 
8498  annual  passenger  enplanements  with 
small  (leas  than  13JM»#)  DeHaTlIland  Twin 
Otter  Prop  Jet  alicralt  service,  with  lew  than 
five  scheduled  departuiea  daily,  will  be  re- 
quired to  iHOTlde  nvDKZ  no.  1  flreflghtlng 
and  rescue  equipment  and  aerrloe.  Theae 
aircraft  gitas  Isss  than  13.800  pounds  max 
gross,  but  are  operated  by  a  CAB  eertlfleated 
alrUne. 

The  oost  of  the  flreOghtlng  and  rescue 
equipment  and  building  to  bouse  same  un- 
der INDEX  No.  1  la  estimated  at  a  minimum 
of  880,000.  The  cost  of  personnel  on  a  seven 
day  per  week  basla  Is  estimated  at  860,000. 
AmortlBlng  the  800,000  cost  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  at  a  oost  of  8B.000  per  y««w,  plus 
860,000  In  salarlea,  levels  out  to  an  annual 
oost  of  about  869,000.  This  flguree  out  at  a 
oost  to  the  City  of  Wllllston.  VX>.  of  816.40 
(fin  and  rescue  protection)  per  each  en- 
planed passenger  at  tbe  Wllllston  Airport. 
This  exoeailve  amount  by  any  standards  of 
measurement  is  highlp  unreasonable,  unfutt 
ana  not  in  the  puhlic  interest. 

The  additional  costs  to  comply  with  jao- 
posed  Section  139.67  pubUc  protection  for 
persons  and  animals  such  as  periphery  cy- 
clone fencing  around  tbe  airport,  plus  se- 
curity personnel  and  provision  for  emngency 
runway  lights  would  add  a  minimum  at  an 
addltlatal  840,000  per  year  operating  expense 
which  rsprs—nta  a  total  additional  overhead 
annual  axpenaea  of  899.000  whan  applied 
against  the  annual  enplanement  of  3.600 
poaaengera  at  WlUlaton.  NJ)..  wlU  coat  the 
City  of  Wllllston.  NJ>.  a  total  of  830.38  i>ei 
each  enplaned  pnnarngca'  boarding  the  CAB 
eertlfleated  airline. 

The  average  passenger  fare  per  Ixxtrded 
psBsenger  at  Wllllston  is  about  830.00,  com- 
pared with  fire,  rescue  and  security  oosta  of 
880.38  per  each  boarded  paaaenger.  There  la 
absolutely  no  economics  In  this  proposed  rule 
maUng  as  it  affiled  to  non-hub  alrporta 
and  If  adopted  as  proposed,  will  serve  only 
one  purpose,  which  U  to  decertlflcate  and 
eliminate  scheduled  airline  service  to  Wlllls- 
ton, North  Dakota,  now  provided  by  a  CAB 
certificated  alrUne. 

Section  61  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment of  1970,  which  Is  now  Section  613 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1B68,  which 
Is  an  act  of  Congress,  sUtee  that  the  Fed- 
eral Avlatlco  Administration  shall  prescribe 
such  teima,  o<»idltlona  and  llmltatlona  as 
are  recuonaMy  necessary,  to  assure  safety  In 
air  transportation.  Tbe  foregoing  clearly 
shows  that  the  proposed  regulations  are  not 
only  unreaannahie  as  they  ap|dy  to  small 
non-hub  airline  alrporta.  bat  wUl  aarve  Che 
prlnc4>al  porpoae  of  abnllalilt^  GAB  eertlfl- 


eated aliUne  servlee  to  WUllaton.  NJ>.  and 
to  hoBttoeds  of  other  anall  non-hub  alrpoKa 
In  the  United  Btatea. 

nrniii  x.akk.  n.  dax. 

Devlla  Lake.  NJ}.  u  served  by  North  Cen- 
tral Airlines  wltH  one  tum-aroond  Comvalr 
680  prop  Jet  aervtoe  per  day  (one  landing 
and  one  take  off  per  day).  During  oalenflaT 
year  of  1970.  Devlla  Lake  enplaned  3.460  alr- 
Une paaaengen.  during  which  time  DevUs 
Lake  was  aarved  with  two  round  trips  per  day. 
Bffeetlve  June  1.  1971.  North  Central  sus- 
pended one  round  trip  per  day  leaving  the 
City  with  only  one  round  trip  per  day.  It 
la  f oceoaated  that  with  one  round  trip  per 
day  that  Devils  Lake's  passenger  boardings 
will  drop  to  an  estimated  IJiOO  during  cal- 
endar year  1971. 

Tbe  oost  of  flreflghtlng  and  rescue  equip- 
ment and  necessary  building  to  house  equip- 
ment and  lire  fighting  penonnel  sited  upon 
ttie  Devlla  Lake  Municipal  Airport  la  eatl- 
mated  at  880,000.  The  oost  of  pOTsonnel  to 
man  the  equipment  on  a  seven  day  a  week 
basis.  Is  estimated  at  860,000.  Amortizing 
the  890,000  cost  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
seu  up  a  oost  of  89.000  per  year  for  this 
Item,  plus  8SO.000  In  salaries,  which  totals 
to  an  annual  cost  of  850,000. 

This  figures  out  at  a  cost  to  the  City  of 
DevUs  Lake  of  849.17  (fire  and  rescue  serv- 
ice) per  each  enplaned  passenger  boarding 
the  CAB  eertlfleated  airUne  at  the  Devils 
Lake  Mimlelpal  Airport. 

Additional  oosts  to  comply  with  proposed 
Seotlon  180.67  (Public  protection  for  persras 
and  animals)  would  tnolude  airport  periphery 
cyclone  fencing  plus  airport  security  per- 
sonnel and  provisions  for  emergency  runway 
lights  (these  are  In  addition  to  regular  run- 
way lights)  would  add  a  minimum  additional 
oost  of  840,000  per  year  operating  nrpcmnos 
The  combined  added  annual  eq>enaea  total 
899,000  when  applied  against  the  ann\ial  pas- 
senger boardlnga  of  1»0.  the  oost  to  the 
City  of  Devils  Lake  win  add  up  to  883JiO  per 
boarded  passenger  at  the  Devils  Lake  Munic- 
ipal Airport  for  the  privilege  of  boarding  a 
CAB  certificated  airline  there. 

Tbe  average  paaaenger  fare  per  boarded 
passenger  at  Devils  Lake  Is  about  841.00,  the 
fare  to  Minneapolis,  Mlnnaaota>  nie  ooet  of 
providing  paaaenger  aeourlty,  fire  protection 
imder  the  proposed  FAA  rule  is  f OTecasted  at 
better  than  twice  the  groes  ticket  revenue 
produced  by  each  boarding  passenger  on 
North  Central  Airlines. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  federal  regulation  that 
Imposes  such  a  cost  burden  upon  the  City  of 
Devils  lAke  could  have  only  one  objective, 
which  Is  to  eliminate  In  Its  entirety,  sched- 
uled airline  service  at  DevQs  Laks,  NJ}.  pres- 
ently provided  by  a  CAB  certificated  airline. 

JAMXSTOWK,    N.    DAK. 

Jamestown,  North  DakoU  la  served  by 
Northwest  Alrllnea.  Ino.,  with  Boeing  737-100 
aircraft  with  three  departurea  dally.  During 
the  1970  calendar  year.  Jamaatown  boarded 
8,700  paaaengera. 

Jamestown,  NJ>.  under  Part  189.49,  as  pro- 
posed, falls  In  INDSZ  No.  3,  but  due  to  the 
fact  that  Jamestown  has  less  than  five  de- 
partures per  day,  Jamestown  aut<nnatlcaUy 
falla  Into  INDKZ  No.  3  for  atandards  for  fire 
fighting  and  reaoue  equipment. 

Here  again,  the  annual  cost  for  fire  flght- 
Ing  and  rescue  personnel  and  amortlaatlon 
charges  for  equipment  and  a  new  building 
upon  the  airport  U  estimated  at  8130,000. 

■nils  figures  out  at  a  cost  to  the  City  of 
Jamestown.  NX>.  of  83343  (fire  and  rescue 
service)  per  each  enplaned  passenger  board- 
ing the  CAB  oertlfloated  airline  at  the 
Jamestown  Municipal  Airport. 

Addttlooal  coats  to  comply  with  proposed 
Seotlon  138.67  (Public  protection  for  penons 
and  animals)  woold  Include  airport 
periphery  cyclone  fencing  plus  airport  secu- 
rity personnti  and  provlslans  for  emargeoi^ 


ranway  Ughto  (taiaea  are  In  addition  to  ttie 
high  Intenatty  ragular  nunray  lights) ,  would 
add  amdaimum  addlttonal  ooet  of  860,000  per 
year  operattng  ooata.  The  oomhlned  added  an- 
nual eipensaa  total  8170,000  when  applied 
against  the  annual  paaaenger  boardlnga  of 
8,700,  tbe  ooat  to  the  Ctty  of  Jameetown  will 
add  up  to  846.00  per  boarded  paaaenger  at  the 
Jamaatown  Munlolpal  Airport  for  the  privi- 
lege of  boarding  a  CAB  oertlflo«ted  alrUne 
there. 

Ttte  average  paaaenger  fftre  at  Jamestown  Is 
9S6M,  while  the  ooet  of  fire,  rescue  and 
security  would  be  greater  compared  with  the 
gross  passenger  revenue  by  811.00  per  boarded 
passenger. 

BmCABCK,   H.   MX. 

Bismarck /Mandan  Is  served  by  Frontier, 
Northwest  and  North  Central  Airlines.  These 
alrUnea  uttUae  Boeing  737-100;  Boeing  737- 
300;  Boeing  787-300  and  Convalr  680  turbo 
prop  alroraXt. 

During  the  1970  calendar  year.  Blamarok/ 
Mandan  boarded  a  total  of  66,384  alrUne  pas- 
sengers. Ihe  Bismarck  Municipal  Airport  has 
more  than  five  scheduled  departures  daUy, 
theretfore  comes  imder  Index  m,  tor  aircraft 
not  more  th«ui  160  ft.  long. 

Tbe  oost  of  fire  fighting  and  rescue  equ4>- 
ment  and  necesssry  airport  building  to  houss 
equipment  and  fire  fixating  personnel  at  the 
Bismarck  Municipal  Airport  Is  estimated  at 
8300,000. 

The  cost  of  wages  for  penonnel  to  man 
the  equipment  on  a  seven  day  week  basis  Is 
estimated  at  8160,000.  Amortizing  the  8300,- 
000  capital  cost  over  ten  years,  will  result  In 
an  annu€d  direct  operating  expense  for  the 
Bismarck  MiuUdpal  Airport  of  8170,000  par 
year. 

Tbda  figures  out  at  a  ooat  to  the  Ctty  of  Bis- 
marck of  83.07  (fire  and  rescue  eervloe)  per 
each  enplaned  passenger,  boarding  the  CAB 
certificated  airlines  at  the  Bismarck  Munici- 
pal Airport. 

Additional  operating  ooets  to  comply  with 
Section  139.67  (PubUc  protection  for  persodos 
and  animals)  would  tnolwle  airport  periphery 
cyclone  fencing  plus  airport  security  per- 
sonnsl  and  provlstona  for  emergency  runway 
lights  (these  are  In  addition  to  regular  high 
Inrtenstty  runway  Ughta)  <m  a  fully  amortlaed 
and  annual  coat  baeta  eatlmated  at  860,000. 
llM  oonditned  tgtal  anniial  operating  ex- 
penses, 860,000  plus  8170,000  totals  8230,000, 
when  applied  against  the  annxial  passenger 
boardings  of  66.364.  the  cost  to  the  City  of 
Blsmarok  will  add  up  to  84.00  per  boarded 
passenger  at  the  Bismarck  Municipal  Airport. 
rAMao-tajMT}  voeks  amd  mutot,  nostb  daxota 

Proposed  Part  139  would  also  impose  unrea- 
sonable costs  upon  the  amine  cities  of  Fargo. 
Orand  Forlcs  and  Mlnot,  considering  that 
these  three  cities  are  also  non-hub  type  air- 
ports. The  cost  to  each  City  would  be  in  the 
range  of  84.00  to  86.00  per  enplaned  passenger 
on  the  CAB  certificated  alrtlnes  serving  thess 
dUes. 

cx>ircLtmoif 

Because  of  the  unreasonable  costt  involved 
in  the  compliance  with  prcq>oeed  Part  139 
"Airport  Operating  Certlficsktes",  at  all  non- 
hub  and  matt  hiib  airUne  airporU  in  North 
Dakota  and  the  United  States.  I  propose  that 
the  Fsdsral  Aviation  AdnUniatratlon  amsnd 
Its  proposed  Part  189  to  grant  a  permanent 
waiver  to  aU  aii^ine  airports  in  the  non-hub 
and  smaU  hub  category,  which  would  waive 
or  exen4>t  all  airline  lOrports  being  served 
by  CAB  certificated  airUnes  from  compllanos 
with  the  foUowlng  proposed  regvUatlons  In 
Part  189: 

FULL   WAIVBM  VOB   THS  VOUJOWmO   PSBn  OIT 
IKUr-BTTB  AND  SKAIX  RXn  tOrOKlB 

Part  189.47(b) — Installation  of  emergency 
rxmway  lighting  system  in  addition  to  pri- 
mary runway  lighting  system. 

Part  189.49— Airport  fire  fighting  and  Bae* 
cue  Xqulpment  and  Servtoe. 
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Part  139.61 — Handling  and  storing  hazard- 
ous articles  and  materials. 

Part  139.67— Putallo  Proteetlon. 

Part  139.71(b)(7)— Ooeffloient  of  trlotlon 
measurement  equipment. 

Part  189.88(b) — ^Measure  runway  allppeil- 
ness  for  various  seasons. 

part  139.83(b)  (1)— Part  139.83(b)  (3)— Bart 
139.83 (b)  (3) :  Coefficient  of  friction. 

Part  139-86— Safety  Areas  (This  Seotlon 
was  not  written  to  consider  problems  at  con- 
ditions diiring  hlflh  winds  in  heavy  snow 
areas). 

Part  139-89 — ^Airport  fire  fighting  and  res- 
cue equipment  and  service. 

Wherefore,  the  foregtring  considered,  the 
North  Dakota  Aeronautlas  Commission  re- 
QMotfuUy  requeata,  due  to  the  unreasonable- 
ness  of  many  parta  of  newly  propoesd  Part 
139,  that: 

(1 )  AU  non-hub  and  smaU  hub  airports  (as 
dsfined  In  Airport  AoUvity  Statistics  of  Certt- 
fioated  Boute  Air  Oanlen) ,  be  oonqtlettf  y  as- 
empted  from  newly  proposed  Part  189,  or  U 
tbe  Federal  Aviation  Admlniatratlon  retuaea 
to  amsnd  its  proposed  Part  139  to  aooomplish 
such  an  exen4>tlon,  then  that  permanent 
waives  be  granted  In  Part  139  to  all  non- 
hub  and  small  hub  air  carrier  airports  waiv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  eleven  psjis  of  sub- 
parts listed. 

ReqMctfuUy  submitted, 

HABnT.n  O.  Vavba, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8J.  Res.  143.  A  Joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  peace  for  Pakistan.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relaticxis. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  even  in 
a  world  numbed  by  mass  death  and  suf- 
fering, the  horror  In  East  Pakistan  seems 
without  parallel.  Hundreds  ctf  thousands 
have  died  from  disease,  starvation,  and 
brutal  military  r^ression.  Aooordlns  to 
an  authoritative  report  by  the  World 
Bank,  even  the  most  immediate  efforts 
will  not  save  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  from  dying  of  starvation. 

And  now  more  than  7  miUloQ  people 
are  crowded  in  the  hopelessness  and 
squalor  of  refugee  camps  In  India. 

It  is  as  If  the  population  of  two  States 
the  size  of  Minnesota  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  to  an  impoverished 
and  disease-ridden  exile  in  a  foreign 
land — or  as  if  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  or  St.  Louis 
or  Denver  or  San  Francisco,  had  been 
killed  or  were  about  to  die. 

I  think  most  of  us  find  it  very  dlfBcult 
to  grasp  the  sheer  magnitude  cA  this 
tragedy,  to  imderstand  the  almost  end- 
less Individual  tragedies — ^the  loved  ones 
lost,  the  life  work  destroyed — which  are 
the  life  and  blood  reality  of  the  great 
statistical  disaster. 

But  I  think  the  American  people  are 
coming  to  understand  clearly  one  ele- 
ment of  this  tragedy — ^the  unconscion- 
able neglect  our  own  Oovemment  has 
shown  for  any  real  effort  to  alleviate  It. 

There  Is  no  need  to  recount  here  the 
long  string  of  misrepre8«itati(»s  and 
empty  assurances  which  the  United 
States  has  made  while  it  went  on  arm- 
ing a  repressive  regime  In  East  Pakistan 
and  maintaining  callous  silence  though 
millions  were  in  torment. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  summon  states- 
manship in  this  ghastly  problem.  It  Is  not 
too  late  to  make  real  the  rhetoric  we 
hear  so  often  about  this  Nation's  coa- 
cem  for  human  life  and  for  a  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

CXVH 1778 — Part  31 


Cwigremman  Frasis  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing jointly  in  the  House  and  Senate 
a  resolution  declaring  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
move  Immediately  to  seek  the  coopa«- 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China  to  work  to  stop 
the  flirting  and  dying  In  East  Pakistan. 

As  the  Washlngt<m  Post  observed  this 
morning,  bureaucrats  will  find,  as  al- 
ways, a  thousand  reasons  why  we  should 
not  act.  I  would  only  answer,  as  the  Post 
did.  that  there  are  minifinK  of  reasons — 
the  millions  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren whose  lives  are  at  stake  in  East 
Pakistan — to  try  this  or  any  other  means 
In  an  effort  to  foreshorten  this  catas- 
trophe. 

For  the  basic  potential  reality  of  all 
this  Is  simple — ^thls  country  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  subcontinent  which  can  Jus- 
tify acquiescence  In  one  more  death  In 
East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  frwn  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  text  <rf  my  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd,  as  f<^ows: 
SJ.  Bn.  143 

Whereas  the  civU  strife  in  East  Pakistan  has 
brought  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  great  human  suffering  to  mlUlons;  and 

Whereas  the  persistence  of  that  strife  Is  a 
clear  and  present  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
area  and  thus  a  potential  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  stated  his  in- 
tention to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  U88B 
and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  In  buUd- 
Ing  a  generation  of  peace  for  aU  mankind; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  should  urgently  seek  the  diplomatic 
cooperation  of  the  USSR  and  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  In  a  Joint  effort  to  enable 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  necessary  to  end  the  dvU 
strife  in  East  Pakistan;  to  return  to  the  area 
a  legally  and  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment without  prejudice  to  the  policy  that 
government  may  foUow  once  in  power;  to 
facUitate  the  rapid  and  unhindered  return 
to  their  homes  and  property,  without  reprisal, 
of  all  refugees  driven  from  East  Pakistan  as 
a  result  of  the  civil  strife;  and  to  re  eitabllsh, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  conditions  affording  a 
prompt  resumption  of  commerce  and  eoo- 
nomlc  development  In  Bast  Pakistan. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  JvUy  80, 1971] 

A  PaOPOSAL  ON  PAKISTAir 

In  Pakistan,  tbe  world  is  witnessing  a 
holocaust  unmatched  since  Hitler— «nd  "wit- 
nessing" is  the  operative  word.  WhUe  hun- 
dreds of  thovisands  have  died  and  millions 
have  fled,  the  world  has  done  Uttle  but  look 
on  in  paralyzed  horror,  sighing  for  the  vic- 
tims and  offering  the  survlvMs  among  them 
alms  but  taking  no  effective  measures  to 
ameUorate  even  the  inoontrovertlbly  Interna- 
tional aspect  of  tbe  tragedy :  the  forced  flight 
of  terrorized  Pakistani  refugees  to  India. 
After  the  cAtastrophe  of  the  Nigerian  dvU 
war,  one  might  have  hoped  the  IntemattonaJ 
oommunlty  would  have  been  prepared — In 
mental  outlook,  anyway— to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  It.  But  no. 

The  great  nations  wHh  an  interest  in  the 
subcontinent  have  been  unwilling  to  halt 
their  sepcurate  routine  quests  for  national 
advantage  merely  for  the  sake  of  reducing 


tbe  toU  of  human  misery.  I^ie  Russians  are 
perhape  least  to  be  blamed:  they  did  not 
have  an  Important  position  In  I^Udstan  and 
they  have  used  Its  agony  merely  to  con- 
solidate tbetr  poaltlon  in  Ibdla.  The  Oblnwaa. 
on  the  ottier  hand,  have  adopted  a  poUey  of 
totally  craven  expediency.  They  have  rejected 
the  Bengalla'  eanae  of  popi^ar  twvolutlon 
against  an  unjust  tyranny,  and  they  have 
enoouraged  the  oppreaaion  of  the  Bengalla  by 
the  Paktotanl  government,  even  to  the  polni 
of  offering  to  defend  Pakistan  against  outalde 
(meaning  Indian)  Intervention. 

Amerloan  poUoy  la,  for  Americana,  even 
more  regrettable.  For  'Istteteglo"  reeeona 
which  come  down  to  no  more  tban  an  out- 
moded habit  of  mlUtary  aUIanoe  with  Paki- 
stan, the  United  States  baa  }uipt  up  a  flow 
of  arma  and  bas  asked  Oongraaa  for  new 
eoonomlo  aid  (eo  far  denied) .  all  this  under 
the  prebsxt  of  gaining  a  fMendli  levwage  in 
order  to  ateer  the  Paklstanla  ba<A  on  a 
moderate  oonrae.  There  baa  not  been  a  whH 
of  evldanoe,  however,  that  the  Pakistanis 
have  paid  any  heed  to  whatever  Amertean 
urgtngs  may  have  been  privately  conveyed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  outpouring  of  refugees 
continues,  at  upwards  of  30,000  a  day,  and 
the  United  States  Is  widely  blamed  for  faoUl- 
tatlng  M. 

What  are  the  altematlvea?  One  Is  an  In- 
dian-Pakistani war.  This  Is  far  from  un- 
likely, in  view  of  the  domestlo  pressures 
upon  l>oth  governments.  Pakistan's  poUcy  of 
expelling  its  cltlEens  across  the  border  and 
India's  policy  of  aiding  the  BengaU  Insurg- 
ency movement  could  provide  the  spark  for 
broader  hostiUtles  at  practloaUy  any  mo- 
ment. Such  a  war  would  add  new  dlmenslona 
of  deqiair  to  the  subcontinent,  and  it  would 
intensify  tbe  poUtlcal  play  on  the  Mosoow- 
Peklng- Washington  triangle. 

But,  as  weU.  a  war  would  give  U  Thant  and 
the  international  commimlty  which  he  rep- 
resents an  opening  to  deal  with  l^e  basic 
problem  of  Pakistani  crurity.  Kveryone  can 
see  the  death  by  starvation  or  tiiolera.  In 
whatever  numbers,  and  perhaps  tbe  (^satast 
trans-border  migration  of  peoples  In  modem 
history,  and  the  imminent  threat  of  war. 
Tet  none  of  these  bas  been  adequate  to  mo- 
bilize Mr.  Thant  and  the  United  Nations. 
But  If  a  few  people  of  one  natlooallty  were 
shot  by  a  few  soldiers  of  another,  then  the 
Security  OounoU  pneumably  would  meet 
and  the  whole  ponderous  apparatus  of  in- 
ternational conciliation  and  problem-muf- 
fling might  grind  Into  gear. 

Tbe  other  alternative,  as  we  see  it,  can 
only  couM  either  from  an  immediate  Joint 
sippeaX  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  or  frcxn  separate  but  parallel  appeals 
from  theee  three.  They  would  have  to  ask 
and  help  Pakistan  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  raatora  normal  conditions,  dlffleult— 
Indeed  mpoaatble— aa  that  task  may  seem 
now.  Tbe  meohanles  of  Amertcan-Sovlet- 
Chlnese  prsasure  are  hard  for  an  outsider  to 
ImaglJW  (hard  for  an  Insider,  too,  no  doubt) . 
Yet  it  Is  plain  that  together  the  three  coun- 
tries, and  only  they,  have  the  requistte  In- 
fluence to  induce  Pakistan  to  change  course, 
and  the  problem  Is  to  find  a  way  to  bring  It 
to  bear. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  dozen  reasons  dip- 
lomats and  poUtlclans  can  give  you  why  such 
a  proposal  Is  unrealistic  and  unworkable. 
Basically,  it  would  require  three  extremtiy 
wary  mutxial  rtvals  to  ccdlaborate,  as  they 
have  never  done,  and  to  coUaborate  in  an 
important  arena  of  their  rivalry.  The  ar- 
gument for  trying  out  the  proposal,  though, 
is  quite  simple:  it  could  spare  10  or  30  or  80 
mUlion  people  terrible  addlttonal  suffertng, 
not  to  say — for  many  of  them — their  Uvea. 
Forlorn  or  visionary  as  It  may  be,  no  possl- 
biUty  for  limiting  tbe  effects  of  the  Paki- 
stani tragedy  ought  to  be  abandoned  out  of 
hand.  And  if  tbe  United  States  ts  not  to 
make  a  real  and  positive  contribution,  then 
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at  tbe  laut  It  aagtit  to  end  Ita  euirsnt  poUoy 
of  ftld,  however  HnHted,  to  PftUstao. 


By  ICr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
lUmoLPH  and  ICr.  DomincK) : 

BJ.  Res.  144.  A  Joint  raaolutkn  to  pro- 
vide the  President  wHh  emergency 
powers  to  set  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent xvUwmy  labor-management  dispute. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(Statement  In  omnectlon  with  this 
joint  resolution  are  printed  earlier  In  the 
Rbcoio.) 


By  Mr.  TOWKR: 
8 J.  Res.  145.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  June  18, 
1972,  and  ending  June  24.  1972.  as  "Na- 
tional Engineering  Technicians  Wedc." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  <m  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
inanoM jkL  kmuuibbuko  TscRmciAira  wu 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  Joint  resoluticm  which 
would  request  and  authcHize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
the  we^  from  June  18  to  June  34,  1972. 
as  '^rational  Engineering  Technicians 
Wedt."  This  gesture,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  would  be  a  sincere 
expression  of  our  appreciation  for  the 
worthy  aspirations  of  tiie  American  So- 
ciety ot  Certified  Engineering  Techni- 
cians. 

The  society  was  formed  In  1964.  Staice 
that  time,  tills  young  and  aggressive  or- 
ganization has  worked  hard  in  establish- 
ing the  position  of  the  englneeitng  tech- 
nician. These  endeavors  have  heea  tn- 
strumoatal  in  asserting  the  role  of  the 
engineering  tedmiclan  as  an  Integral 
part  at  the  national  and  local  communi- 
ties, engaged  in  sound,  pnrfessional 
practices. 

The  goals  of  the  society  are  signifi- 
cantly worthwhile.  The  society  desires 
recognition  of  its  members  as  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  engineetlng  and  sdentiflc 
team  in  the  service  of  the  national  pub- 
lic welfare.  Purtliermore.  It  sedcs  to  pro- 
mote the  educatl<mal,  social,  ectmomic, 
and  ethical  responslbaitles  of  the 
profession. 

The  society  has  made  great  strides  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  these  goals,  and 
I  would  like  to  assist  it  in  its  efforts.  I 
bdieve  tliat  it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
prtHier  for  the  achievements  of  this  orga- 
maatlon  to  be  recognized  by  the  procla- 
mation ot  a  National  Engineering  Tech- 
nician Week  In  their  h<»ior.  All  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  furthered  by  the  realization  of 
their  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  ioint  re6<4ution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resfdution  was  ordered  to  be  iMrhited  in 
the  Rscou),  as  follows: 


8J.  BCB.  145 
BeatOoed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Oongrees  OMembled,  ThtA  the  period  l>e- 
gtnnlng  June  18.  1973.  and  ending  Juim  34. 
197a.  Is  hereby  designated  aa  "MatlotMa  engi- 
neering Technldana  Week",  and  the  Pnet- 
dent  la  authorlaed  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
pcxwlamatlon  calling  on  the  people  oT  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremoQiea  and  actlvltlea. 


By  Mr.  TUNNBY  (tor  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranstoh)  : 

S.  2374.  A  bm  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  omtrtd  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
the  environmental  quality  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  area.  Referred  to  the  CTommittee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

cnie  above  bill  was  introduced  yester- 
day and  referred  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on 
public  Woita.  Through  an  Inadvertence 
the  text  of  the  bill  was  omitted  from  the 
RccoKo.  It  reads  as  follows:) 

8.  3874 
A  bill  to  establish  a  '^""nsl  program  to 
control  air  and  water  pollution  and  to  aid 
In  the  preservation  of  the  environmental 
quaUty  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  area 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lake  Tahoe  En- 
vironmental Quality  Act  of  1971". 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  Artminlatrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  authralaed  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  tbe  Tbhoe  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency  to  carry  out  one  or 
more  projects  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
comprehensive  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  in  any  areas  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  oS  tbe  Tahoe  Regiooal  Planning 
Agency.  SuOh  demonetration  programs  and 
projects  shall  give  q;>eclal  emphasis  to  en- 
vironmentally vulnerable  areas  which  are 
increasingly  tn  demand  as  p(H>ular  recrea- 
tional centers,  and  shall  Include: 

(a)  Preparation  of  detailed  plans  tor  fur- 
ther devtiopment  and  conservation  of  the 
region's  limited  water  resources,  accompa- 
nied by  a  study  of  possihle  alternative 
sources  of  water  for  municipal  usee  within 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Bastn; 

(b)  Devel<^xnent  of  reliable  and  economi- 
cal recycling  methods  and  programs  of  efflu- 
ent reclamation  for  municipal  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  within  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin; 

(c)  Development  of  a  comprehensive  ba- 
slnwlde  program  for  storm  sewer  collection 
and  treatment,  taking  into  consideration  the 
environmental  effects  of  standard  storm- 
sewer  construction  methods  and  exploring 
alternative  methods; 

(d)  Development  of  data  on  the  relation 
of  urban  development  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  to  soil  slltatlon  of  streams  and  its 
consequent  effects  upon  water  quality; 

(e)  Development  of  general  plans  for 
meeting  the  demands  of  user  populations 
within  tbe  limits  Imposed  upon  the  area 
by  its  fragile  ecology: 

(f)  Development  of  an  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  to  monitor  existing  and  an- 
ticipated air  poUutlon,  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  automobile  and  other  emissions 
upon  air  quality  with  a  view  to  establishing 
air  qtiality  standards  for  the  future. 

Ski.  3.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agrlciilture  shall  cooperate  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  purpose  of  offering  for  the 
use  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
such  of  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  X>e- 
partment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiue  as  may  be  appropriate. 

8»c.  4.  The  Administrator  shall  review,  in 
consultation  with  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency,  all  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds,  all  Federal  Insurance,  and  all  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  within  the  area  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency,  and  no  such  fimds  shall  be 
expended  and  no  such  insurance  or  guar- 
antees provided  unless  the  Administrator 
shaU  certify  that  such  expenditures,  guar- 
or  loans  are  consistent  with  Federal 


UWB  governing  air  and  water  quality  ana 
with  the  regional  plan  or  plana  adopted  by 
such  agency. 

Sac.  6.  Tbe  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  J\me  30,  1074,  the 
results  of  the  demonstration  programs  and 
projects  authorized  by  this  section  together 
with  his  recommendations,  including  any 
necessary  legislation,  based  upon  the  find- 
ings of  the  projects  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

Sxc.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $0,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  which  avaa  shall  be  available 
until  e^anded. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mohdalk.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SnvsirsoH) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  400,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Administration. 

SKNATS   JOINT   RXSOLUTION    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInttre.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
FixLD) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Obavel).  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pacxwood)  ,  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117. 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  September  "National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day." 

mraxs  jonrr  isaoLonov  iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towkk.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btko).  the  Sena- 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilis)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoimncK) . 
tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfixld)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PxLL) .  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Raitdolph)  .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  SnvsNS),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  CTarolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135.  designating  National 
Law  Eiiforcement  Olflcers  Day. 


SENATE  RBBOLUnON  180— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD 
CUBA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

a  Ru.  160 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be  advised 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  tbe  Senate  that  he 
shoiUd  take  steps  to  review  United  States  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  with  the  objective  ol  begin- 
ning a  process  which  would  lead  to  the  re- 
establlshment  of  normal  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Sic.  3.  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  as  a  part  of  this  process  the  United 
States  should  support  reexamination  by  the 
OrgacLizatlon  of  American  SUtes  of  resolu- 
tions of  that  Organization  relevant  to  Cuba. 


t 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
38— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RBB- 
OLUnON  REPORTED  COMMEND- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  INI- 
TIATINO  PROPOSED  "JOURNEY 
FOR  PEACE" 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar.)   

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  for  Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT, 
reported  the  f(dlowing  original  concur- 
rent resolution: 

8.  Con.  Rib.  38 

Jtesoloed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  tbe  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby 
commended  for  bis  outstanding  Initiative  in 
furtherance  of  the  foreign  relations  oT  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  by  deciding  to 
undertake  "a  Journey  for  peace"  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Congress  offer 
and  does  bereby  offer  Its  full  support  to  the 
President  in  seeking  the  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


AIRWAY  MODERNIZATION  AND  AIR- 
PORT DEVELOPMENT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMXNDMEMT   NO.    347 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 

Commerce.) 

AISPOBT      CKKTTFICATTON      KEQinHEMENTS      MAT 
CLASE    MANT    gM»T.T.T»    AOPOKTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970— Public  Law  91-258— was  historic 
legislation  in  many  respects.  It  created 
a  new  aviation  trust  fund  to  assure  that 
the  increased  new  taxes  imposed  on  users 
of  our  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem would  be  used  to  finance  badly 
needed  facilities  which  would  enhance 
air  safety.  The  House  version  of  the  leg- 
islation, moreover,  contained  a  provision 
to  require  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  certifi- 
cate all  U.S.  airports  receiving  sched- 
uled airline  service  no  later  than  May  21. 
1972.  The  Administrator  was  empowered 
to  establish  "minimum  safety  standards" 
for  the  operation  of  all  such  airports,  and 
affected  airports  were  not  to  be  certified 
unless  they  could  comi>ly  with  the  na- 
tional standards. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provi- 
sion in  conference  as  a  reasonable  step 
to  Increase  the  operational  safety  of  our 
aviation  system.  Other  elements  of  the 
system — the  aircraft,  airmen,  control- 
lers-HirevlousIy  had  been  certified  for 
safety  purposes  and  the  airport  was  a 
logical  additi<m. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
rulemaking  with  respect  to  the  airport 
on  May  14.  1971,  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Regisi«r  its  notice  of  proposed 
operating  certificate  requirements  and 
noted  that  comments  from  the  public 
would  be  accepted  throu^  July  13. 

Comments  which  I  have  received  from 
airports  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
across  the  Nation  indicate  clearly  that 
some  of  the  minimum  setfety  standards 
proposed  In  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making would  be  so  cost^  and  require 
such  immediate  implementatitm  as  to 
require  some  airports  either   to  close 


or,  at  a  minimum,  to  refuse  airlines  the 
use  of  tiieir  facilities. 

There  are  approximately  540  commer- 
cial air  carrier  airports;  CMily  25  are  in 
large  hubs,  38  in  medium,  88  in  small 
and  snne  375  in  the  nonhubs.  These  375 
make  up  70  percent  of  all  airports  re- 
ceiving airline  service  yet  combined  en- 
plane only  about  4  percent  of  the  en- 
tire passenger  enplanements  in  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  these  airports  have  an  oper- 
ating budget  below  $150,000  a  year — 
some  less  than  $100,000.  The  proposed 
matching  expenditures  in  the  regulation 
would  more  than  double  the  (qierating 
cost  for  many  of  these  smaller  airports. 

The  particular  aspects  of  the  FAA 
proposed  mlanaking  which  seems  to 
concern  most  communities  revolve 
around  the  requirements  for  fire,  crash, 
and  rescue  equipment  and  full-time  em- 
ployees to  man  and  operate  this  equip- 
ment. The  requirement  that  this  equip- 
ment be  able  to  respond  any  place  on 
the  airport  (Hieration&l  surface  within 
3  minutes  and  the  requirement  for  se- 
curity fencing  around  the  landing  area 
perimeter  are  also  grave  concerns. 

The  FAA  has  received  approximately 
200  comments  concerning  the  ixroposed 
regulation  from  all  sizes  and  category 
airports.  I  have  been  most  impressed 
by  the  concern  and  thoroughness  with 
which  Mr.  CThester  Bowers,  director  of 
airport  service,  and  Mr.  Bass  Lockett. 
chief  of  the  new  airport  certification 
group,  have  undertaken  their  task 
of  comideting  the  final  certification  reg- 
ulation. These  m«i  aiHiear  keenly  aware 
of  the  problem  besetting  our  Nation's 
airports  and  have  assured  me  that  their 
regulation  will  be  reasonable  and  con- 
tain modifications  from  the  stringait 
proposal  offered  earlier  this  year. 

Last  week  the  CTommeice  Committee 
reported  S.  1437.  legislation  amending 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970.  With  the  feeling  that  it  is  up  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  sure  tbat 
loss  of  service  is  not  the  cost  of  IMeral 
regulation  of  our  Nation's  airports,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  airport/airways 
trust  fund  is  to  Improve  and  modernize 
our  airport/airways  system,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  S.  1437,  Airport/ Airways 
Developmoit  Act.  It  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Extend  the  date  of  airport  cer- 
tification imi^ementaUon  frokn  May  20, 
1972.  to  May  20.  1973.  in  order  to  allow 
the  FAA  and  our  Nation's  ahports  the 
necessary  time  to  establish  and  comply 
with  reasonable,  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. With  less  than  10  months  remain- 
ing before  the  naticmal  aliport  certifica- 
tion program  is  to  be  completed,  final 
regulations  have  not  been  issued  and 
thus  airport  q^onsors  do  not  yet  know 
what  requirements  they  finally  will  have 
to  meet.  Given  the  extmsive  amounts  of 
equipment  which  undoubtedly  will  be  re- 
quired, however,  and  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining fimds  for  their  purchase,  a  rea- 
sonable extension  of  the  pres^it  deadline 
seems  quite  reasonable. 

Second.  Make  all  airport  safety  equip- 
ment and  modifications,  required  as  a 
result  of  the  standards  established  by 


the  Administrator  to  obtain  an  airport 
operating  certificate,  eligible  for  82  per- 
cent Federal  participation  for  funding. 
Safety  equipment  and  modifications 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 
airport  firefighting  and  rescue — vehicles, 
housing,  and  equipment;  lighting  re- 
quired for  aircraft  operational  areas  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  greater  Federal 
participation;  equipment  required  for 
the  security  of  navigational  aids  and 
aircraft  operating  areas;  equipment  re- 
quired to  measure  and  maintain  the 
runway  coefficient  of  friction  at  a  level 
consistent  with  minimums  set  by  the 
Administrator.  Tbe  Administrator  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  complete  Ust  of 
items  eligible  for  Federal  funding  under 
this  section. 

Third.  Reimburse  those  airports  hav- 
ing purcliased,  or  already  implementing, 
safety  requirements  under  the  regula- 
tion subsequent  to  May  21. 1970. 

While  I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  airport 
certification  program  will,  when  imple- 
mented, provide  an  added  measure  of 
safety  to  passengers  on  airline  aircraft. 
to  general  aviation  flyers,  and  to  the 
public,  I  am  concerned  about  the  short 
term  effect  on  our  national  aviation 
system. 

We  all  know  that,  partially  because  of 
the  economic  slowdown,  airlines  have  re- 
duced or  eliminated  scheduled  service  to 
many  smaller  communities.  If  additional 
communities  are  required  to  refuse  air- 
line service  because  they  are  financially 
unable  to  meet  the  minlmnni  safefty  re- 
quirements imposed  imder  PubUc  Law 
t81-258  by  the  FAA.  the  cumulative  effect 
on  the  Nation  may  be  worse  still. 

Regardless  of  what  standards  are  set. 
a  maJiH-  impact  will  still  be  fdt  by  our 
small  communities  which  are  presently 
struggling  to  retain  adequate  air  serv- 
ice. These  communities  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  finance  some  improv^nents 
this  new  safety  measure  will  impose,  and 
they  certainly  cannot  pass  these  costs 
on  to  our  alr^idy  financially  troubled  air 
carriers,  who  are  presently  cutting  back, 
or  attempting  to  eliminate  compl^ely, 
service  at  many  of  these  small  commu- 
niUes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  a  lack  of 
factual  data  or  an  authoritative  study 
as  to  the  cost-benefit  relationship  of  fire- 
fighting  and  rescue  equipment  at  air- 
ports. I  believe  it  appropriate  that  this 
legislation  should  instigate  the  Natlcmal 
Tranqxutation  Safety  Board  to  study 
the  cost-benefit  ot  crash/fire  rescue 
equipment  at  different  size  airpcnts.  Tbe 
NTSB  should  ctmsider: 

First.  The  expoeare  and  post  effec- 
tiveness of  cra^/fire  rescue  at  airports. 

Seomd.  Alternate  means  of  enhancing 
airport  safety  such  as  visual  and  instru- 
ment navigational  aids  and  control  tow- 
ers at  airports  presently  lacking  these 
devices. 

I  have  obtained  a  brief  and  incomplete 
summary  sheet  of  such  data  that  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
aa  follows: 
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NOTES 

Fl^nMfor  tk«  yoirt  1955-1»  Includt  botk  dr  carriof  aad  iWMni  tvbtlen  (ovw  12,500  peumi*)  accMorrts:  1960-196<.  air 
uiiMi  omy. 

-y-<^j-  "*?**'*■*"  '5'"*»^  i!*W  ***?  *^  •*•*"  '"W"/  "f  ■*«"'*  •»««»••  «*«"•<  at  aw  ttaw  from  aUrt  of  air- 
??■?  y^ff*»  "yliy  jfcuMoyn.  Tfco  totri.  numtof  ol  aaddaoU  to  wlifcli  Rfo,  of  mater  on  mlrwr  taipef^nca,  was  prooant  Tha 

1^,2322  *?-"^  *^M  i"*  «*•**<  II ill  •«•«:  tiMy  todadt  aR  aeddwita  to  aR  typw  af  air  canter  opontfcma, 

'-V^*^*tli**'  TH'Uf^LSHnf  MriMMMMM  tactadiag  tralntei:  da««aite  and  teterniSeiial;  pasaaoiar  USeufi. 
a-  ®  •  J!S  ""^  •!  '"!<*■?  ••  ■•••  ••*«»■  to  Q)  •*W  oewrrad  on  or  to  tka  toimadteta  vldolty  of  any  airport 
Cat.  C3):  Total  aumbor  of  aeddMte  of  ONMaiNwn  torn  to  •kick  oecMpantfataffiteaocturrad. 
:  NuMbw  of  abtnft  oeeapaalt  oRlwr  kMad  or  tojvrad  to  Umm  aeddwiti  aiiown  to  (3). 
'  *'^*V  ^  f**^  aeeWaata  to  «Mdi  tt  to  r«aaaiiat[i  ta  aa8«nt  that  alrport-baawl  fira/raacuo  aervtea*  mlikt  luva  baa« 


a  factor  to  aaviac  llvM,  aawalni  adaqitata  aarvteas  wara  avaRabia  at  aR  airports. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  joln- 
liur  Senators  Baxxh  and  Brock  in  the 
oosponsorshlp  of  an  amendment  to  S. 
1437  because  it  Is  a  reasonable,  sensible, 
and  practical  answer  to  a  very  serious 
problem  fadnc  the  airports  of  the  Na- 
tion, particularly  those  small  airjxnts 
which  provide  commercial  «i4rHn»  service 
to  the  rural  areas. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstratioii 
has  prepared  some  resulations  for  im- 
plemmting  the  new  airport  certification 
requirements  that  it  is  (administering. 
The  proposed  regulations  contain  some 
very  strict  safety  requirements.  Everyone 
wants  the  alnxxis  to  be  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  to  the 
effect  that  the  proposed  requirements 
are  too  strict.  I  am  not  a  technical  exi)ert 
in  this  field.  I  do  know  that  the  airports 
of  Nebraska,  particularly  those  serving 
the  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas, 
need  additional  time  to  meet  the  pro- 
posed requirements,  and  I  do  know  that 
•ome  of  them  have  compUdned  to  me 
that  the  proposed  regulatiaDs  contain 
stricter  safety  requirements  than  they 
fed  they  are  able  to  afford. 

If  these  smaller  airports  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  under  the  present  law, 
they  run  the  risk  of  being  put  out  of  busi- 
ness and  of  giving  the  Civil  Aeronaatics 
Board  and  the  commensal  alrtlnes  one 
more  reason  for  cutting  back  airline 
service  to  many  of  our  smaller  cities  »r><^ 
towns. 

I  reQ>eetfully  request  permission  at 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  to  include  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  John  H. 
ShafTer,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  setting  forth 
my  concern  in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 


jvLT  ai.  1»71. 

Mr.  JOKW  H.  SaAVFIB. 

Adminiatrator  rederai  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Department  o/  Tranaportutian. 
Washitiffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  SRAfm:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  airport  oerOflcatlcn  regulatloDs 
wbK^  your  a^ancy  baa  propoaad  and  tbair 
Impact  on  ttM  amaU  and  non-lrab  airports  of 
the  Natloa. 

It  la  my  studied  oi^nlon,  baaed  on  Infor- 
mation vtUch  I  have  received  trota  Nebraska 
aouroes.  that  you  are  going  beyond  the  Intent 
of  Oongreas  and  tbat  the  regulations  U  al- 
lowed to  stand  untempered  by  reason  will 
regulate  many  of  the  aliporta  In  nnl  Amsr- 
loa  out  at  business. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  prudent  or  logical 
to  force  a  vast  niunber  of  people  to  go  back 
to  the  bone  and  buggy  because  they  can't 
afford  the  equipment  that  a  government 
agencysayB  It  would  be  nice  to  have,  and 
theivAjie  should  be  required.  The  safety  of 
the  hotae  and  buggy  Is  not  all  that  good, 
nor  la  the  safety  record  of  the  small  airport 
serving  small  and  medium-sized  oommunl- 
Ues  aU  that  bad. 

I  am  surs  you  an  awara  tbat  the  moat 
difficult  propond  regulation  for  the  nw^l 
and  non-hub  airport  to  meet  Is  the  one 
pertaining  to  flre-flghtlng  equipment.  It  Is 
not  csily  very  expensive,  but  It  Is  unreason- 
able in  tenns  ot  the  types  of  sttuattoos  that 
occur  requiring  su^  equlpoMtit  on  the  air- 
port proper.  I  do  not  have  facta  to  back  this 
xtp.  but  I  am  advised  by  authorities  on  the 
subject  that  landing  and  takeoff  crashes  very, 
very  seldom  occur  on  the  airport  proper,  but 
rather  ocotir  In  the  surrounding  area  irbmn 
they  would  be  out  ot  reach  at  the  fire  and 
rescue  equipment  which  you  are  presorlbliig 
for  the  airport.  It  would  seem  more  logical 
to  require  that  such  equipment  be  located 
In  the  residential  and  Industrial  areas  sur- 
rcmndlng  the  airports.  But  even  tiien  the 
truest  and  most  effective  fight  for  safety  la 
largely  lost  by  the  time  that  fire  and  rescue 
eqtdpment  la  needed.  A  far  more  effective 
and  less  eiqienslv*  way  to  bring  safisty  to  the 
pilots,  passengers  and  potential  ground  vic- 
tims Is  through  the  reqtilrement  and  funding 
of  additional  navlgaUonal  aids  wbl^  serve 
to  prevent  accldefits. 


There  Is  one  point  wliteh  I  want  to  _. 
very  dear.  The  smaU  cities  and  towns  of 
rural  America  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
air  canter  aervloe  because  of  the  «»r>w»n»«rtfl 
aqueeae  on  the  oarrlen.  My  own  state  of  Ne- 
braska presenUy  faces  pcospeote  of  the  loes 
of  airline  ssirvlce  to  four  or  ftve  communities. 
If  your  propoaed  reguUUoos  are  adopted,  the 
threat  will  extend  to  even  more  oommunl- 
Ues.  and  the  airlines  faced  with  eoonomlo 
troubles  will  have  a  further  ba^s  for  dlaoon- 
tlnuance  of  servloe— a  dlsoouragemsnt  at  a 
time  when  they  need  enoouragement  to  keep 
up  this  vital  service. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  modify  the 
propoaed  regulations  and  defer  their  i^ipllea- 
tlon  untU  the  small  and  hub  aliporta  can 
respond  reallstlcaUy  to  meet  the  new  re- 
quirements. If  this  cannot  be  dotle.  I  ahaU 
press  for  the  adoption  of  legislation  by  Oon- 
greas to  extend  the  effective  date  for  the  new 
regulatlona. 

Sincerely  youn. 

Cabl  T.  CmrTTB, 

17.5.  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  also  wish  to  make 
known  to  the  Senate  the  reply  that  I 
received  today  from  Mr.  Shaffer. 
ytiniiAT,  AviATioif  Aamw istxatiow, 

Wathington,  D.C,  July  28.  't971. 
Hon.  Caki.  T.  Ccstis, 
United   Statea   Senate, 
Waahinffton.  DX3. 

DmtM.  SxNSTOB  Cmms:  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  of  21  July  1971  containing  your  views 
on  the  airport  certification  program. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  amended  Title  VI  of  the  Ftederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1058  to  Include  a  new  Sec- 
tion flia(a)  vrtilch  states.  "The  Administra- 
tor is  empowered  to  Issue  airport  operating 
oertlflcates  to  airports  serving  air  carriers 
oerttfioated  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  to  estobllsb  minimum  safety  standards 
for  the  operation  of  such  airports." 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Act  sped- 
flee  that,  "Bach  airport  operating  certificate 
shaU  preacrlbe  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
llmiutlons  as  are  reasonably  necenary  to 
assure  safety  In  air  transportation.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  terms,  condlUons,  and 
IlmltaUons  relating  to— 

"(1)  the  Installation,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance  of  adequate  air  navlgaUon  facilities- 
and 

"(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  safety  equipment.  Including  flre- 
flghttng  and  rescue  equipment  capable  of 
rapid  access  to  any  portion  of  the  airport 
ueed  for  the  landing,  takeoff,  or  suteos 
maneuvering  <rf  alTdaft."  ^^ 

♦-Zi^^*  ^  **^  coordination  with  aU  In- 
^l^mZ^  JS^*^  developed  propoaed  mlnl- 
mnm  aafety  standards  including  standazds 

r«L!^SI[^.  ""'"«*****«  *^  *««^e  •q«ip- 

meoit^  date,  the  coordination  has  Induded 
homerous  open  meetings  with  Industry,  the 
SS^i^  an  Adv«ice  Ifotloe  of  Pwioeed 
^i^^  •«»  consideration  of  comieMs 
woeijed.  and  the  tauance  of  a  Nottee  of  Pio- 
P«»dBul.  Maang  (HPRM).  Oomm««i^ 
toe  N^M  WM«  due  by  18  July  1971  and  after 
^  if^'S.''^'**^'**'  '^  ^U  reexamine 

Sl!?'^*''''**'*'^  •»»<»  "w^**  nc«J«  be- 
fore flnaliiiing  the  rule. 

At  many  of  tbe  smaller  airports  flreflgbit- 
iSL"!!!??  *•  P^^l<»«»  by  tratoed  volunteen 
T™  "•"•  •*  •****•  «■  no  cost  to  the  airport. 
Atoo.  the  o(xt  of  the  fire  station  (wiberere- 
q^)  is  sbared  by  the  FedenJ  goren- 
mmt  up  to  approxlmatoly  80%  and  when 
tbe  aliport  Is  certtOed.  tt  wlU  be  eligible  to 
reoelTS  approximately  80%  of  tbe  alitraft  flie 
and  naeue  equipment  costs. 
Jf*  have  reeelved  many  lettere  ttoai  most 
an  Mgmeots  of  tbe  clvU  aviation  oommunltv 
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oontstfnlTig  views  similar  to  those  you  ex- 
pressed. AltbOQgh  we  have  not  bad  an  op- 
portunity to  fully  evaluate  all  of  the  oom- 
ments,  tt  appean  that  the  proposed  aliport 
certification  rule,  as  proposed,  will  be  modi- 
fied In  certain  areas.  I  assure  you  that  all 
comments  relative  to  Implementing  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  will  be 
seriously  oonaldeTed  prior  to  Issuing  a  final 
rule. 

Sincerely. 

J.  B.  SHAFFBa, 

Adminiatrator. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  will  meet  the 
problems  posed  by  the  new  certification 
requirements.  It  will  help  the  airports 
of  Nebraska  meet  the  requirements,  and. 
therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  it. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971-^AMENDMENTS 

AKXNDICKirrS   NOS.   14S   THaOUOH   sso 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Baksr  I  send 
three  amendments  to  amendment  308  to 
S.  382  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
weak  and  ineffective  laws  regulating 
Federal  elections.  I  am  confident  that 
tills  Congress  will  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  our  Oovem- 
ment  by  enacting  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Senator  Baku  and  I  woiiced  Icmg  and 
hard  with  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Commerce  Ccnnmittee  to 
strengthen  8.  382  as  originally  Intro- 
duced. Together  with  our  coUeagues  on 
that  committee  we  made  substantial 
progress  toward  drafting  an  effective  and 
meaningful  piece  of  legislation.  In  all 
candor  we  were  not  completely  success- 
ful in  our  efforts  to  dev^iv  a  strong  bill 
because  some  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  favored  tabling  all 
amendments  suggested  to  the  bill  not 
relating  to  tiUe  I. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, I  continued  the  fight  to  see  that 
the  legislation  was  considered  in  its  en- 
tirety. Other  memt>ers  on  the  Rules  Cchu- 
mittee  agreed  with  me  and  we  succeeded 
in  developing  a  strong  and  soimd  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  subject  of  political 
campaigns  for  elections  to  Federal  of- 
fices. The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  completely  overhauls 
the  laws  regulating  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral ofiBce.  It  is  a  strong,  no-nmsense  bill 
that  will  restore  the  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  the  elections  process. 

It  is  a  tough  bill  imposing  penalties  on 
political  candidates  who  do  not  strictly 
adhere  to  its  requirements. 

It  closes  every  single  loophole  in  exist- 
ing law. 

The  unregulated  District  of  CoIumUa 
Political  Committee  is  dead. 

The  myth  that  a  candidate  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  other  committees  which 
happen  to  support  him  is  ended. 


Mr.  President,  enactment  of  S.  382  will 
completely  change  political  campaigns  in 
America.  Tlie  people  will  know  all  the 
facts  about  campaign  financing.  More- 
over, candidates  will  be  strictly  limited  on 
Uie  amount  of  money  they  can  spend  on 
the  communications  media. 

I  am  disappointed  that  apparently 
partisan  political  considerations  have  led 
to  the  introductian  of  amendment  308  as 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  exceUoit 
piece  of  legislation  r^^orted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee. 

Passage  of  amendment  308  as  it  is  now 
structured  would  again  substitute  a  weak 
bill  for  a  strong  bill. 

It  would  substitute  an  incumbents  bill 
forafairbilL 

It  would  encourage  the  creation  of  un- 
paid debts. 

It  would  make  it  more  difBcult  for  the 
American  people  to  know  where  political 
committees  get  their  money  from  and 
how  they  spend  it. 

It  would  perpetuate  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  our 
election  process  by  refusing  to  give  the 
enforcement  authority  to  an  Independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission. 

The  amendments  Iwing  introduced  by 
Senator  Baker  and  me  to  amendment 
308  represent  an  attempt  to  restore  some 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  tilll 
reported  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

First,  we  beUeve  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  correct  in  exempting  all  Fed- 
eral candidates  frcNn  the  equal  time  re- 
quirements in  section  315(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act.  Witness  after 
witness  testified  that  the  equal  time  re- 
quirements of  section  315(a)  are  in  effect 
"no  time  offered  requirements",  because 
broadcasters  are  inhibited  from  giving 
free  time  to  any  candidate. 

Amendment  308  l>y  exempting  pres- 
idential and  vice  presidential  campaigns 
from  equal  time  requirements  recognizea 
the  fact  that  section  315  has  not  wwked 
in  the  Interest  of  having  an  Informed 
democracy.  However,  by  not  including 
all  candidates  for  Federal  olHce  under 
the  exempticm.  amendment  308  merely 
represents  an  effort  to  provide  special 
protection  for  every  incumbent  Senator 
and  Congressman.  The  American  pub- 
lic deserves  to  expect  more  from  this 
Congress  than  legislation  designed  to 
protect  incumbents. 

Our  second  amendment  to  alnendment 
308  would  restore  the  interchangeability 
feature  contained  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee bUl  with  respect  to  spending  limita- 
tkMiB.  Again  ail  the  evidence  warns 
against  an  arlritrary  overstructuring  of 
ix>litlcal  campaigns  by  Congress  unless 
Congress  wants  to  delibemtely  increase 
the  percentage  of  incumbents  reelected 
to  oSloe.  Is  it  not  enough  that  since  1940 
93  peromt  of  all  incumbents  for  FMeral 
ofBce  have  been  reelected? 

We  have  given  ourselves  the  franking 
privilege. 

We  have  name  recognition  in  our 
States  or  congressional  districts. 

We  have  the  ability  to  make  news 
headlines  by  our  stand  on  the  issues  and 
the  way  we  vote. 

Now  amenifenent  308  attempts  to  give 
us  a  fUrfher  advantage  by  placing  sep- 
arate but  identical  limitation  on  broad- 


cast and  nonbroadoast  oommunications 
media.  It  in  effect  is  implying  that  a 
campaign  In  New  Hamndiire,  Maine  or 
Wyoming  is  the  same  as  a  r^nmpttijn  in 
New  York  CItar,  New  JezBey.  or  Califor- 
nia. Bixaob  campaigng  in  fact  have  very 
different  requirements  in  diflterent  parts 
of  tbe  country,  the  Rules  C>xnmittee 
correctly  pennltted  the  Individixd  candi- 
date to  spend  money  on  either  broadcast 
or  nonbroadcast  communications  media 
as  long  aa  be  stayed  within  his  overall 
limitations. 

Our  final  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
restores  tiie  fair  lahwifng  provisioa  con- 
tained in  a  Rules  Oomznittee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  disclosure  of  political 
ctmtributions  and  expenditures  is  mean- 
ingless unless  the  American  people  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  easily  obtain  the 
facts.  My  ammdment  which  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee simply  required  political  commit- 
tees to  place  a  notice  on  the  material 
they  used  for  soliciting  contributions. 
That  notice  did  two  things. 

First,  it  certified  to  the  potential  con- 
tributor that  the  political  committee  had 
complied  with  the  Federal  Disclosure 
Act.  Second,  it  informed  the  potential 
contributor  that  he  could  purchase  a 
copy  of  the  r^>ort  of  contributtcms  and 
expenditures  from  the  Qovemment 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  citiaen 
should  be  entiUed  to  this  information. 
We  should  make  certain  the  American 
citizen  who  wants  to  contribute  to  com- 
mittees be  given  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  information  about  how  the  par- 
ticular committee  spends  its  money.  I 
might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  long 
ago  we  protected  stockholders  in  our  Na- 
tion's businesses  by  requiring  corpora- 
tions to  issue  stockholders'  reports.  It  is 
al>out  time  we  afforded  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  those  dedicated  Americans  who 
contribute  money  to  political  commit- 
tees in  the  hopes  that  our  democracy 
will  more  effectively  work. 

I  support  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments to  amendment  308  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  we  get  to  consideration 
of  this  important  bill  we  can  amend 
amendment  308  so  that  it  will  refiect  the 
same  strength  as  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  we  can  further  improve 
the  Rules  Committee  biU  by  adopting  an 
Independent  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  Uiat  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971  becomes 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  enforoed 
with  fairness,  impartiality,  and  effective- 
ness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^ 
Record,  as  follows : 

AMBMOiaifT  No.  848 

.J^^  P**"  «.  Ito«  T.  Insert  -(!)-  befon 
'flection". 

On  page  2.  strike  llnsa  10  abd  11.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  tbe  ftaUowliig:  *<aiMl  tbe 
fouowlng:  'other  than  Vsdenl  tieoUve  aao» 
(as  defined  In  sitfMaetlon  (e)  of  tbto 
section)  .• ", 

On  page  a,  between  Unas  11  aad  13,  Inssrt 
the  following: 

"(3)  Section  816 (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Insertlnt  after  tbe  first  aentence  tbsnaf 
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tb»  foUowlof :  If  •  lUwMM  pvmlto  » lac»Uy 
quAUfled  ^^I'^H^tj.  for  Vadenl  alaetlve  o(- 
flee  to  UM  bU  broMlcacUng  stetlon  In  oonnac- 
tlon  with  aucb  candldJtteli  oinpalgn  tor 
nomination  for  elMthm.  or  el«etlon  to  sueb 
oOo*.  tb«  Uosnaee  duOl  afford  sucb  caodl- 
<Ute  maTlnwun  flexibility  In  cbooalng  bU 
profnun  format.' " 

Amzmduxnt  No.  349 

On  pags  4.  Niglnntng  wltb  Un«  18,  atrike 
down  tbroo^  line  7  on  page  5  and  ineert 
In  Ueu  tbereof  tbe  foUowlng: 

"(3)  (A)  No  legaUy  qualified  candidate 
In  any  primary,  runoff,  gen«al.  or  apedal 
election  for  a  Federal  elective  oOoe  may 
■pend  for  tbe  uee  of  broadcasting  statlone  on 
iMbalf  oi  bis  candidacy  in  eucb  election  a 
total  amount  In  exoeee  of — 

"(1)  5  centa  miUtlpUed  by  the  estimate 
of  reetdent  population  of  voting  age  for  auoh 
office,  ae  determined  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Oenaua 
In  June  at  tbe  year  preceding  tbe  year  In 
wblch  tbe  election  is  to  be  beld;  or 

"(b)  $30^000,  if  gr«Kter  tban  tbe  amount 
detacmlned  under  olauee  (1) . 
■  A  legaUy  qualified  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election  to  the  oOce  of  Preatdent 
may  not  spend  a  total  amount  for  all  pri- 
mary elections  held  for  such  office  In  wblch 
he  la  a  candidate  In  ezcesa  of  tbe  limitation 
provided  by  tbe  first  senttence  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  tbe  amount  which  he 
may  ^>end  under  paragn^ib  (2)  (A)  ot  this 
•ubaeoUon  for  tbe  use  of  broadcast  oom- 
munloatloos  media  In  connection  with  bte 
eanqjalgn,  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  may 
spend  for  such  use  any  unspent  portion  of 
the  amount  he  la  authorlasd  to  ^MOd  for 
the  use  of  noobroadoast  oammunlcatloos 
media  tmder  section  103  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

On  page  ft.  strUe  lines  6  through  31  and 
Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  tbe  following: 

(c)  (1)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
any  primary,  nmoff,  general,  or  special  elec- 
tion for  a  Federml  electlye  office  may  spend 
for  tbe  use  of  nonbroadoast  oommunloatlons 
media  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  such 
election  a  total  anxount  In  eaoeee  of — 

(A)  5  cents  multiplied  by  the  estimate  of 
resident  population  of  voting  age  for  sucb 
office,  as  deitennlned  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
In  June  of  the  year  preceding  tbe  year  In 
whloh  the  election  Is  to  be  hrtd:  or 

(B)  •80.000.  If  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  sobparagraiih  (A). 

A  legaUy  qualified  eanrtlrtate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election  to  the  office  of  Prertdent 
may  not  spend  a  total  amount  tat  all  pri- 
mary eleotlooB  held  for  such  oOoe  In  which 
he  la  a  candidate  In  excess  of  the  llmitaUon 
provided  by  tbe  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
gn4>h. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  be 
may  spend  under  thla  subaecttoa  for  the  use 
of  noBteoadeaak  oommunloattana  madia  in 
oonneotlon  with  hla  campaign,  a  candldaitB 
for  FBderal  office  may  spend  for  such  use 
any  unspeot  portton  of  the  amount  he  is 
authortasd  to  spend  for  the  use  of  broadcast 

^,rmnmr%n\rm*innm    madia    UUdsr    SSOtlOn    918 

(c)  of  the  Oommunlaatlon  Aot  of  1084  (47 
I7.S.C.  318(e)). 

Asann>icB<T  No.  390 
On  pa«e  SB.  after  line  38,  add  the  foUow- 
ing  new  seetton: 

(f)  (1)  Any  poUtloal  oonMntttea  rtiall  In- 
(fluda  on  the  taoe  or  front  page  of  all  llt- 
eratora  and  advertisements  soHettlng  funds 
the  foUowmg  notloe: 

"In  ooii^iUaDoe  with  Federal  law  a  report 
has  bsen  (or  wiU  he)  filed  with  tbe  Oomp- 
tzoUer  Oenend  <rf  the  United  States  ahow- 
tng  a  deteUed  aoeouat  of  our  rsealptB  and 
ezpenditiBaa.  A  copy  of  that  report  Is  avail- 
able at  a  obarge  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Oocumants.  VA  Oovemment  Pitnttag  Office. 
Washington.  O.O.  WUm." 


(3)  (A)  Tbe  Comptroller  General  shall 
""■^T"^  and  furnish  to  tbe  PubUc  Printer, 
not  later  than  tbe  last  day  of  March  of  each 
year,  an  annual  report  for  each  polltioal 
committee  whlob  baa  filed  a  r^Mrt  with  him 
under  this  title  dnzlsg  the  period  from 
UtnUx  10  of  the  prseedlag  oalenrtar  year 
through  Januaiy  81  of  the  year  In  whloh 
auoh  annual  report  is  made  avatlahle  to  the 
PuhUo  Printer.  Bach  such  annual  report 
shall  ooDtaln — 

(1)  a  oopy  of  the  statraaant  of  organlxa- 
tton  of  tbe  polltioal  committee  requlrvd 
under  ssotlon  808.  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto:  and 

(h)  a  oopy  of  each  report  filed  by  suoh 
oonmilttea  under  eeetlon  SOi  from  Marob  10 
of  the  preceding  year  through  January  81 
of  the  year  in  wbloh  the  annual  report  is  so 
fumiahed  to  the  Pofblle  Printer. 

(B)  The  Public  Rlnter  shaU  make  copies 
of  such  annual  reports  available  for  sale  to 
tbe  piri>Uc  by  tbe  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments as  soon  as  practloatole  after  they  are 
received  from  tbe  OomptroUer  General. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

aMKHDlCXMT    jtfO.     SSI 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  TAfT  submitted  an  amendment 
bitended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  en- 
terprises. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 — ^AMENDMENT 

AMXNSICXNT    MO.    3Sa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  tiie  Sen- 
ate will  consider  cm  Saturday  the  bill 
containing  aivroprtations  for  the  Atomic 
EInergy  Ck>minission.  Contained  in  this 
measure  are  funds  for  a  5-megaton 
underground  nuclear  test,  called  Canni- 
kin, to  be  detonated  on  Amchitka  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  some  time  this  fall.  I 
am  otTerlng  this  amendment  to  pos^iXMie 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  Clannlkin 
test  until  May  31,  1972.  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  test  can  be  conducted 
with  adequate  assurances  of  safety  not 
only  for  the  envlroiiment  but  more  im- 
portantly for  the  residents  of  the  Paciflc 
Basin. 

In  October  of  1969,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommiasian  detonated  a  1 -megaton 
nuclear  test  on  Amohitka.  Prior  to  that 
time.  I  became  increasingly  concerned 
that  this  test  activity  could  trigger  an 
earthqimke  which  could  cause  a  disas- 
trous tidal  wave  or  tsunami.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  all  the  availaUe  data 
on  the  posstbilUy  of  triggering  earth- 
quakes as  a  result  of  a  multimegaton  ex- 
ploelaci  and  the  possible  resulting  de- 
structive tsunamis,  I  have  gathered  and 
studied  available  inf  cmnation  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  course  of  my  Investlsation  I 
learned  that  a  i)anel  of  experts  was  ap- 
pointed in  1968  by  the  President's  Office 
at  Science  and  Technology  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  multimegaton  underground 
nuclear  teats.  One  of  their  conclusions 
was  that  the  need  for  a  test  of  this  nature 
alKiuld  be  coini)elUng  in  light  of  the  poe- 
dUe  risks  whidb  could  occur  from  its  det- 


onation. I  believe  that  certain  portions 
of  the  report  bear  repeating  at  length. 
This  panel's  report  states: 

Tbe  Panel  Is  seriously  concerned  wltb  tbe 
problem  of  earthquakes  resulting  from  large- 
yield  nuclear  tests.  Although  tbe  poeslbUlty 
that  underground  nuclear  tests  might  Initiate 
one  or  more  earthqualces  has  been  suggeeted 
In  tbe  past,  new  and  significant  evidence 
demonstrates  that  email  earthquakes  do  actu- 
ally occur  both  Immediately  after  a  large  yield 
test  explosion  and  in  the  following  weeks. 
The  largest  of  tbe  obeerved  associated  after- 
shocks have  been  between  one  and  two 
magnitudes  less  tban  tbe  explosion  Itself. 
However,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  a 
basis  for  eliminating  tbe  poeslbUlty  that  a 
large  test  exirioslon  might  induce,  either  Im- 
mediately or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  severe 
earthquake  of  sufllciently  large  magnitude  to 
cause  serious  damage  well  beyond  the  limits 
of  tbe  test  site. 

In  fact  the  AEC's  environmental  im- 
pact statement  acknowledges  that  the 
understanding  of  "earthquake  mecha- 
nisms is  still  developing  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  exact  calculations."  In  addition 
the  AEC  environmental  impact  state- 
ment also  adds  that  "the  possibility  of 
Cannikin  causing  the  premature  release 
of  a  large  quake  cannot  be  ruled  out." 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Alaska- 
Aleutian  area  is  one  of  the  most  seis- 
mically  active  areas  in  the  world.  This 
area  Is  prone  to  earthquakes  and  in  the 
past  71  years,  eight  earthquakes  of  the 
magnitude  of  eight  or  more  cm  the  Rlch- 
ter  scale  have  occurred.  Further  in  1970, 
68  quakes  (done  have  registered  on  the 
Richter  scale  and  on  Sunday,  July  25,  a 
quake  registering  6.5  on  the  Richter  scale 
took  place  in  the  Aleutians.  I  emphasize 
that  the  68  earthquakes  recorded  in 
Alaska  last  year  were  only  those  earth- 
quakes recorded  on  instrumoits.  In  ad- 
dition, many  earthquakes  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude occur  in  unpopulated  areas  and 
are  never  recorded. 

Let  me  emphasiae  that  the  Cannikin 
test  is  expected  to  be  a  multimegaton 
blast,  equivalent  to  the  force  of  nearly 
5  million  tons  of  TNT — that  is  approxi- 
mately 250  times  more  powerful  than  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  The  AEC's 
experience  with  imderground  nuclear 
tests  is  with  their  Nevada  test  sites,  an 
area  much  less  active  seismieally  than 
the  Aleutians.  In  the  face  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  own  admission  that 
the  available  knowledge  of  predicting 
seismic  activity  is  still  developing  and 
other  scientists'  views  that  such  nuclear 
tests  could  possibly  trigger  such  sdsmlc 
activity,  it  Is  clear  that  there  ctfe  risks  in- 
volved in  the  detonation  of  Cannikin. 

As  I  have  stated,  a  number  of  scientists 
believe  that  such  an  underground  nu- 
clear test  can  trigger  earthquakes.  As  you 
are  probably  aware,  tidal  waves  or  tsu- 
namis are  principally  caused  by  under- 
ground earthquakes  with  vertical  ground 
movement.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sl(xi'6  environmental  impcu:t  statement 
characterizes  the  likelihood  of  Cannikin 
creating  the  risk  of  tsunamis  as  "negli- 
gible" and  "highly  unlikely."  Frankly, 
this  admission  does  little  to  allay  the 
fears  to  the  people  living  in  the  Pacific 
rim.  Hawaii  has  been  devastated  in  the 
past  by  tidal  waves.  A  1946  earthquake 
in  the  Aleutians  produced  a  tidal  wave 
which  took  the  lives  of  159  men,  women. 
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and  children  and  caused  property  dam- 
age estimated  at  $25  million  in  Hawaii. 
Three  subsequent  earthquakes  in  Chile 
and  the  Aleutians  in  1952, 1957,  and  1960, 
which  caused  tidal  waves,  have  cost  61 
lives  and  caused  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion of  property  damage.  The  possibility 
of  a  tsunami  is  not  ruled  out,  and  ade- 
quate assurances  cannot  be  given  by  the 
AEC  or  anyone  else  that  a  tsunami  will 
not  result.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  haz- 
ard, and  no  matter  how  small  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event  I  am  convinced 
that  preparations  for  the  blast  should 
not  proceed. 

Serious  questions  as  to  possible  envi- 
ronmental damage  has  been  raised  as  a 
result  of  the  Cannikin  blast.  A  specter  of 
the  contamination  of  the  water  aroimd 
the  Amchitka  Island  following  this  test 
has  been  raised.  Again,  the  AEC's  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  uses  lan- 
guage such  tts  "unlikely  possibility"  to 
characterize  the  possibility  of  contami- 
nating the  ocean.  The  oivlronmental 
impact  statement  sets  forth  various 
models  as  to  the  likelihood  of  rsuliation- 
contaminated  water  reaching  the  sur- 
face. However,  no  explanaticm  is  given 
In  the  statement  as  to  why  one  model  is 
to  be  accepted  over  the  other.  Assuming 
the  AEC's  worst  possible  alternative  oc- 
curs, there  is  no  discussion  in  the  impact 
statement  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
release  at  the  same  time  of  discharged 
radioactive  materials  around  Amchitka 
from  the  two  previous  nuclear  tests  con- 
ducted at  the  same  time. 

In  light  of  the  seismic  and  environ- 
mental risks  from  Cannikin,  the  question 
becomes  whether  there  is  a  compelling 
necessity  to  proceed  with  this  test.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  need  for  this  test 
has  been  established.  As  was  publicly  re- 
vealed for  the  first  time  during  the  floor 
debate  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's authorization  bill.  Cannikin  will  be 
used  for  the  development  of  a  warhead 
for  the  Spartan  missile  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-mlssile  system.  The  high- 
yield  Spartan  warhead  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  system  to  protect  popu- 
lated areas  from  an  attack  by  the  Chi- 
nese. The  rationale  for  the  Safeguard 
system  has  been  changed  to  that  of  a 
defense  of  our  Minuteman  sites.  In  light 
of  the  shift  of  purix>se  for  the  Safeguard 
system,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  testing  of  a 
large  Spartan  warhead  is  of  compelling 
technical  value.  Secretary  Packard's 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  called  Canni- 
kin "essential  to  the  optimum  defensive 
deployment  of  Safeguard."  However, 
Secretary  Packard  did  not  state  that 
Cannikin  was  ess^itial  to  the  dejdoy- 
ment  of  Safeguard,  but  only  essential  to 
the  optimum  deployment  of  Safeguard. 
Further,  there  are  indications  that  the 
Safeguard  system  will  require  a  new,  im- 
proved ^;>artan  with  a  short-range 
lower  yield  warhead.  Thus,  the  testing 
will  at  best  involve  an  obsolete  compo- 
nent of  the  Safeguard  missile  defense. 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors,  I  be- 
lieve recent  diplomatic  Initiatives  point 
to  the  need,  at  the  very  least,  to  postpone 
this  test  until  May  31,  1972.  The  hopeful 
statements  emanating  from  the  SALT 
talks  concerning  a  possible  agreement  on 
the  ABM  Indicate  the  likelihood  that  the 


system  may  not  be  d^sloyed  as  now  con- 
ceived. It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
such  a  large  multim^aton  blast  would 
be  permitted  to  proceed  and  threaten  the 
climate  for  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  SALT  talks  In  Helsinki.  In 
addlticoi.  I  believe  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  postpone  this  test  would 
remove  a  potential  obstacle  to  the  Presi- 
dent's journey  for  peace  to  Peking  and 
express  our  support  for  his  efforts  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President  and 
other  officials  of  the  administration  are 
now  conducting  an  additional  review  as 
to  the  need  and  advisability  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  Cannikin  blast.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Under  Secretaries  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Security  Council, 
which  is  conducting  this  review,  com- 
posed of  Presidential  Assistant  Henry 
Kissinger  and  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  has  or 
will  in  the  near  future  submit  to  the 
President  its  recommendations  chi 
whether  the  United  States  should  proceed 
with  Cannikin.  Apparently,  the  White 
House  has  received  conflicting  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  advisability,  of  pro- 
ceeding with  CTannikin.  According  to  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  July  26  it  appears  that  the  State  De- 
partment, Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nolc^y.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, Council  of  Environmental  Quality, 
and  USIA  have  an  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  USIA  have  expressed  reserva- 
tions over  proceeding  with  this  test. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  that  this 
amendment  in  no  way  ties  the  President's 
hands.  It  contains  a  provision  which  per- 
mits the  President  to  order  the  detona- 
tion of  Cannikin  for  compelling  reasons 
of  national  security.  As  I  have  emi^a- 
sized,  I  have  not  seen  compelling  evi- 
dence which  convinces  me  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  test.  To  my  mind  innumer- 
able factors  point  to  the  need  to  poet- 
pone  this  test:  The  location  of  Amchitka 
in  one  of  the  most  seismiccdly  active 
regions  of  the  world;  the  possibility  that 
this  test  may  be  obsolete  technically: 
current  diplomatic  developments — the 
SALT  talks  and  the  President's  impend- 
ing China  visit;  and  the  possibility  of  a 
devastating  tsunami  affecting  the 
peoples  located  in  the  Paciflc  rim- 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  California.  Capada,  and 
Japan. 

I  urge  your  favorable  considerati<m  of 
this  amendment  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Alexin): 


No.  863 

On  page  5,  line  11,  Insert  the  following: 
new  Section  103.  None  of  tbe  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended, directly  or  hMhrectly,  to  detonate 
any  undergroimd  nuclear  test  scheduled  to 
be  conducted  on  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska 
before  May  81,  1972:  Provided,  however,  that 
the  President  may  schedule  such  a  test  on 
the  grounds  of  compelling  national  security 
requirements;  Provided,  further,  tbat  the 
President  shall  submit  to  tbe  Congress  no 
later  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  aohreduled 
test  a  report  on  these  requirementB. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARXNOS  IN  ROANOKE. 
ALA.,  AND  MIAMI.  FLA..  ON  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AMONG  OLDER  WORK- 
ERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  G^)ecial  Committee  on  Aging  is 
continuing  its  study  of  widesprefkl  un- 
employment among  older  workert.  Dur- 
ing the  pest  2>4  years,  the  jobless  level 
for  persons  45  and  older  has  risen  shandy 
from  596,000  to  1,025,000 — ^for  a  72-per- 
cent increase. 

The  committee's  initial  hearing  on  this 
sid}ject  was  held  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on 
June  4.  Our  next  hearings,  which  I  will 
have  the  re«>onsibillty  to  chair,  will  be 
conducted  on  Tuesday,  August  10,  1971, 
in  Roanoke,  Ala.,  at  12  noon,  at  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory,  and  on  Wednes- 
day, August  11,  1971,  in  Miami,  na.,  at 
10  ajn.  at  the  Metn^litan  Senior  Col- 
ter, 1407  Northwest  7th  Street. 

I  express  appreciation  to  our  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  for  his  cooperatl(«i  in  pur- 
suing an  intensive  inquiry  into  the  em- 
ployment difficulties  of  older  workers. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  generally,  are 
c<»icemed  with  this  accentuated  prob- 
lem. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CORPORATE  SBCRECY 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  authority  gisnted  at  the  organlwitlnn 
meeting  of  the  Select  Cooamlttee  on 
Small  Busineas.  held  on  Mardi  11. 
1971, 1  ttnnmmr*,  the  resumptloa  of  pub- 
lic hearings  XxAon  the  Subcommittee 
on  MoQopbly  on  the  subject,  "The  Role 
of  Giant  Corporattcms  in  the  American 
and  Worid  Economies."  Part  1  of  those 
hearings  was  held  in  1969  and  entitled 
"AutomobUe  Industry."  Part  2  will  be- 
gin on  NovKnber  9, 1971.  and  will  be  eo- 
titted  "Corporate  Secrecy." 

During  recent  weeks  this  ooimtry  has 
been  giving  more  than  usual  attention  to 
the  Issue  of  secrecy  In  Oovemmait  gen- 
erally and  the  Defense  Establishment  In 
particular.  More  and  more  people  are 
wondering  who  makes  the  rules  on  what 
shall  be  secret  and  what  shall  be  dis- 
closed, what  the  rules  are,  and  whose 
mistakes  and  excesses  the  rules  are  in- 
tended to  protect  from  the  ligbt  of  day. 

Bat  the  classiflers  and  tfae  protectoiB 
of  secrets  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  mtSl  be  rank  amateurs,  "vbexi  com- 
pared with  those  who  protect  the  secrets 
of  those  vast,  powerful,  multinational 
"private  governments,"  the  giant  bud- 
ness  corporatioDs.  Tf,  Is  with  that  system 
of  secrecy,  pcobably  the  best  fortifled 
and  most  labyrintiilne  in  the  world,  that 
the  hearings  to  resume  this  fan  wHI  be 
concerned. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  BILU3 
RELATING  TO  OFFSHORE  TERRI- 
TORIES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  widi 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled  a 
heuing  for  Wednesday,  August  4,  to 
consider  the  following  bills  rtiating  to 
our  offshore  tarritoriee: 
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B.  2030-^'IV»  iaiaMl  section  6(b)  of  the 
Reviaed  Orgaiilc  Act  of  the  Virgin 
lalands  rdfttinc  to  quaUflcatioDs  neces- 
sary for  election  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature; 

8.  2031 — To  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  islands  to  permit 
sessions  of  the  legislattire  at  places  other 
than  Charlotte  Amalie,  Saint  Thomas: 

S.  1733 — ^To  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 36.  1970  (84  Stat  884) ;  and 

S.  1215 — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  certain  land  acquisitions  by  the 
United  States  in  Guam. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
Room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  be  heard  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposed  legislation 
should  contact  the  committee  staff  in 
order  that  a  witness  list  may  be  prepared. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEaTTS 


THE  RAIL  81TUKE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  rail  strilce  that  threat- 
ens the  economic  security  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  so-called  "selective  strike"  meth- 
od is  being  employed  by  the  United 
Transportation  Union  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  This  method  was.  for  the  first 
time^  upheld  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Court  It  is  now  quite  obvious  that  this 
IMnooedure  r^reeents  scHnetfadng  more 
than  Just  a  union's  expression  of  its 
demands. 

As  of  today  10  rail  carriers  will  be 
shut  down.  This  has  interrupted  services 
throughout  the  Nation  that  are  critical  to 
the  continuation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  we  are  faced  with 
a  national  emergency.  The  strike  has 
broken  the  links  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Every  Senator  knows  the  facts  ot  this 
national  emergency.  We  have  been 
bombaixled  by  our  constituents  in  recent 
days  to  the  effect  that  if  this  situation 
is  not  resolved  in  a  matter  of  days  they 
will  face  economic  disaster. 

Mr.  President  national  strikes  in  the 
transportation  industrlee.  particularly 
those  dealing  with  the  railroads,  are  be- 
coming a  national  disgrace.  The  current 
strike  is  being  continued  simply  because 
both  sides  know  that  in  the  end  Congress 
wm  resolve  the  dispute.  When  we  settie 
the  dispute  we  will  do  so  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Our  overriding  concern  will  be, 
not  the  particulars  of  the  contract,  but 
rather  the  restoraticMi  of  rail  service. 

Tbtte  Is  little  doubt  that  resolving  the 
strike  should  be  paramoimt  in  our  mind. 
However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  be  in  the  business  of  re- 
solving labor-management  disputes. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  17  months  ago 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
to  Congress  a  bill  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent and  rational  method  with  which 
to  deal  with  these  dija>utes.  I  am  a  co- 
WODsor  of  this  bUl  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Emergoicy  PtAIic  In- 
terest Protection  Act"  Staice  thai  time  a 
number  of  alternative  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 


Representatives.  The  issue  deserves 
priority  consideraitlon. 

Yet  before  the  week  began  only  1 
day  of  hearings  had  been  held  on  this 
matter.  On  June  15  of  this  year  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Weli^  Committee 
held  hearings  and  received  testimony 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson.  Ttoa 
committee  has  not  announced  when 
these  hearings  will  be  resumed. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  coinddenee  that 
Just  this  week  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
opened  its  hearings  on  permanent  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  emergency  disputes 
in  the  transportation  Industries.  While 
these  hearings  are  late  in  surfacing.  I 
am  hopeful  that  they  will  result  in  some 
substantive  action.  However,  I  am  some- 
what pessimistic  since  it  seems  action 
only  results  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
crisis. 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  again  seems 
probable  that  the  Congress  will  be  forced 
to  settie  the  dispute.  The  administration 
has  not  yet  sent  emergency  legislation 
to  the  C<mgress  in  the  hope  that  the  dis- 
pute will  be  resolved  voluntarily  by  the 
two  parties  involved.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  is  in  the  Nation's  best  interest  If 
such  disputes  are  solved  within  a  collec- 
tive-bergakiing  environment  as  free  as 
possible  from  Oovemment  intervention. 

However,  the  current  mechanisms  em- 
ployed under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  do 
not  lend  themselves  very  easily  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  would  both  free 
the  Congress  ftom  acting  in  the  typical 
stopgap  manner  and  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident a  number  of  options  to  work  with 
under  such  onergency  situations.  Even 
more  important  these  options  would  pro- 
vide the  disputants  with  the  necessary 
Incentive  to  reach  an  agreement  volun- 
tarily long  before  the  Oovemment 
Intervened. 

Mr.  President  (Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people  to  solve 
this  problem.  While  this  strike  continues, 
the  economy  of  this  country  and  the  mll- 
IKms  of  Americans  who  live  within  that 
eocmomy  are  suffering.  They  are  a  third 
party  to  this  dispute  and  are  forced  to 
bear  the  bnmt  of  its  results.  These  peo- 
ple must  be  protected  from  diq>utes  of 
which  they  i^ayed  no  part  and  have  no 
power  to  settie.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  Congress  to  oiact  permanent  leg- 
islatiofi  to  deal  with  this  deploraUe  situ- 
ation. If  we  have  to  settie  this  diq^ute 
through  the  emergency  stopgap  method 
which  we  have  used  no  less  than  three 
times  since  the  President  issued  his 
reform  recommendations,  it  will  again 
highligiit  the  lack  of  positive  action  on 
this  most  pressing  problem.  If  we  as  law- 
makers, and  not  arbitrators,  are  forced 
to  dictate  the  provisions  of  a  labor  con- 
tract I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  ttie 
last  time  we  do  so. 


SOVEETT  NAVAL  POWER  INCREASES 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President  on  July  29 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  published 
a  story,  with  a  UPI  dateline  «t  London, 
entitled:  "Jane's  Sees  Soviet  Nuclear 
LeMl  In  1970's."  SIzuM  Jane's  has  king 
been  reoognlied  as  the  most  reliable  au- 


tbortty  In  the  entire  world  on  naval 
power,  the  story  presents  an  alarming 
situation. 

If  Russia  continues  fewishly  to  build 
up  her  naval  might  kod  we  continue, 
as  we  have  been,  to  reduce  appromla- 
tions  sod  thus  dlmlnitth  our  naval 
strength,  we  could  w^  become  a  second- 
rate  naval  power  to  Russia  as  early  as 
the  1970*8. 

Russia  already  has  a  well-equipped, 
vast  army  far  more  powerful  than  ours. 
In  other  military  categories  as  well,  sodi 
as  fighter  planes,  Russians  are  either 
equal  to  fx  superior  to  us. 

Mr.  President  it  would  be  a  sorry  dsy 
for  the  United  States  if  we,  permitted 
ouiselves  to  become  a  second-rate  power 
to  Russia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the   entire   article   be  printed   in   the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoks, 
as  follows: 


"JamxV  San  Sovirr  NucLSAm  liSAD  n*  1970's 

London. — Tha  Soviet  Union  will  h»ve  the 
niidear  punch  by  tlie  mid-1970s  to  destroy 
vlrtxially  all  American  land-based  missiles 
and  bombers  in  one  surprise  attack,  the  au- 
thorttatlTe  Janel  Flgbtlng  Ships  said  today. 

It  said  thla  leaves  America's  41  Pcdarls 
azKI  Poseidon  submarines  as  "the  most  sur- 
vivable"  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  forces  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  1971-72  edition  of  Jane's  painted  this 
grim  picture  of  deollning  American  and 
booming  Soviet  naval  and  ballistic  missile 
strength: 

Tbe  size  and  relative  ci4>abUltles  of  the 
XT.S.  Navy  continue  to  decline  "at  an  alarm- 
ing rate".  The  Soviet  fleet  now  represents 
"the  super-navy  of  a  superpower." 

LSUM  nr  TWO  CATsoosns 
The  Soviet  Navy  has  already  exceeded 
the  United  States  in  active  surface  ship  and 
submarine  numbers.  It  has  near  parity  m 
nuclear  submarine  strength  and  a  larger  nu- 
clear submarine  building  program. 

The  only  category  of  warships  in  which 
the  UJ3.  Navy  now  and  for  the  near  future 
maintains  a  decisive  advantage  is  the  air- 
craft carrier. 

The  Itusslans  have  gained  superiority  over 
the  United  States  In  numbers  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  and  the  megaton- 
nage  that  can  be  delivered.  Current  Soviet 
construction  of  six  submarines  a  year  oould 
give  the  Soviet  Union  parity  if  not  superior- 
ity in  Polaris-type  submarines  by  1975. 

"Soviet  progress  in  the  strategic  we^>ons 
area  is  of  utmost  concern  to  UJ3.  Defense 
leaders,"  Jane's  said,  "because  Improved 
guidance  and  multiple  warhead  technology 
(limv)  could  permit  the  predicted  Soviet 
strategic  forces  of  the  mid-1970s  to  deatroy 
vlrtuaUy  aU  U.S.  land-based  intercontinental 
balllstio  missiles  in  a  surprise  flnt-strike 
attack. 

KX78SIAN   MTWmr.K  SCBS 

"Simultaneously,  Soviet  mlasUe  subma- 
rines could  destroy  most  U.S.  manned  bomb- 
ers before  they  could  become  airborne. 

"Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Navy's  41  Polarls- 
Poeeldon  submarines  are  acknowledged  as 
the  nu>st  survlvable  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
forces  for  the  foreseeable  future." 

Jane's  estimated  current  Soviet  naval 
strength  at  83  nuclear  powered  submarines, 
318  conventionally  powered  submarines,  two 
helicopter  carriers.  26  cruisers  including 
mlssUe  ships.  100  destroyers  Including  mls- 
sUe  armed  vessels.  130  small  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes and  nearly  800  smaller  eiaft. 

The  VS.  Navy  m  1973,  Jane's  said.  wUl 
have  a  force  of  13  attack  carriers  compared 
with  16  three  years  ago,  three  antisubmarine 
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camen  Inatead  of  six  In  1000,  160  erulaen, 
frigates  and  destroyers. 


THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President  today  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  White  House  ur- 
ging President  Nixon  to  exert  every  pres- 
sure to  bring  about  a  setUement  of  the 
present  rail  strike.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  tdegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows: 

The  PsvsTwnrr, 
The  V/hite  House, 
Waahinffton.  D.C.: 

Tour  initiative  in  meeting  with  union  and 
company  negotiators  is  a  welcome  and  con- 
structive step  toward  reeolvlng  the  spreading 
rail  strike.  I  want  to  urge  you  to  keep  the 
parties  at  the  V^hlte  House,  behind  locked 
doon  If  necessary,  until  some  agreement  is 
readied. 

As  I  am  sure  you  appreciate,  failure  to 
resolve  this  dispute  could  have  the  most  seri- 
ous conoequences  for  the  economy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  shutdown  of  Southern  and 
Norfolk  &  Western  operations  in  Virginia 
affects  60,000  Jobs  and  already  has  bad  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  mining  and  shipping  in- 
dustriea. 

The  public  has  a  vital  vtake  In  these  talks. 
It  needs  your  strong  voice  to  represent  it  and 
an  unflinching  assertion  of  Presidential  pres- 
sure to  resolve  the  Impasse.  I  am  hopeful  you 
will  provide  that  leadership. 

WmLUM  B.  Spono,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 


TRASH  DISPOSAL  AT  VIRGINIA 
BEACH,  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  11,  the  Washington  Poet  pub- 
lished an  article  describing  an  imagina- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  trash 
disposal  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  city  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

The  city  has  compressed  much  of  the 
waste  collected  there  for  nearly  5  %  years 
and  has  piled  it  up,  covered  it  with  dirt, 
and  created  a  hill  which  Is  humorously 
referred  to  as  "Mt.  Trashmore."  Besides 
providing  for  waste  disposal  this  has  cre- 
ated a  hill  72  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
highest  point  of  elevation  in  a  guioally 
flat  seaside  area. 

I  tiiink  this  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
kind  of  initiative  which  is  so  much 
needed  to  solve  the  many  environmental 
problems  that  we  face  in  the  United 
States  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Trash   Disposal  at  Vixoinia  Bxach,  Va. 
(By  Myra  MacPherson) 

VotciNiA  Bkach. — ^Ttaere  are  mountains  and 
there  Is  Mt.  Trashmore. 

It  looms  beside  the  Virginia  Beach-Norfolk 
Expressway  and  is  seen  by  thousands  at  tour- 
ists on  their  way  to  the  beach  nine  miles 
away.  It  is  73  feet  high,  800  feet  long.  100 
feet  wide,  18  per  cent  dirt  and  85  per  oent 
garbage. 

Standing  on  top  of  Mt.  Ttawhmore  the 
other  day,  general  foranan  Rank  Knnls 
gaaed  down  at  sea  gulls  drcllng  wtxere  orange 
dump  trucks  and  compactors  ware  spreading 


around  another  load,  and  he  reflected  on  the 
reUtlvlty  atHfO. 

"It  may  not  look  so  big  until  you  start 
considering  It's  all  garbage  and  then  it's  a 
right  big  hOl.  To  someone  from  West  Virginia 
It's  just  a  lump  on  the  ground,  but  to  us  It's 
a  mountain." 

It  Is,  in  fact,  the  highest  tievaUon  In  this 
sea  levti  resort  area  and  it  has  been  growing 
relenUeesly  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  tons 
of  refuse  a  day  for  6^  years. 

Mt.  Trashmore  is  one  answer  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  what  to  do  with  all  the  Junk 
the  world  throws  away,  since  ecology  aware- 
nees  had  made  the  cdd  rat-infested  dump, 
ocean  dumping,  and  air  polluting  incinera- 
tors un-American,  xinacoeptable  and  un- 
healthy. 

In  1969,  the  Health,  Bducatitm  and  Wel- 
fare Department  partially  funded  this  city's 
iwojeot  to  demonstrate  man's  ability  to  do 
something  pbsltive  with  his  garbage.  Au- 
thorities caU  the  project  by  a  mxich  duUer 
name,  sanitary  land  fill,  and  cringe  at  the 
common  Mt.  Trashmore  labti,  but  they  are 
■tuck  with  it. 

They  will  dress  up  Mt.  Trashmore  next 
month,  start  seeding  grass  and  landscaping 
it  In  September  and  hope  to  have  a  recrea- 
tional site  by  next  summer.  Itll  take  an  esti- 
mated $360,000  in  state,  federal  and  local 
funds  to  turn  the  trash  mountain  into  a 
soi^boz  theater  and  concerts,  along  with 
tennis  courts,  picnic  grounds  and  baseball 
diamonds. 

One  federal  government  of&clals  said  the 
experiment  seems  such  a  success  that  sub- 
sequent Mt.  Trashmores  may  forever  change 
the  topography  of  our  country's  flat  regions. 

"There's  nothing  these  level  areas  need 
more  for  recreation  than  a  change  In  to- 
pography— ^you  oan  have  ski  slopes,  riding 
trails  and  suoh"  said  Kent  Anderson  of  the 
Environment  Protection  Agency.  He  said  that 
a  "feasibility  atudy"  Is  now  underway  to  see 
If  the  Chicago  area  is  ready  for  a  slmUar,  but 
even  bigger  pile — a  1,000-foot-hlgh  moun- 
tain. 

The  other  day,  a  visitor  on  top  of  Mt. 
Trashmore,  steeling  himself  as  the  wind 
wafted  a  faint  but  unmistakable  aroma  up 
from  where  the  workmen  were  unloading, 
asked  how  you  keep  garbage  from  smelling. 

"Tell  you  the  truth,  there's  no  way.  Only 
thing  you  can  do  is  quickly  follow  it  with 
dirt  and  that  stops  it,"  said  Ennis.  "I  tell 
anyone  who  complains  to  just  stick  bis  noee 
in  his  own  garbage  can.  It  dont  smeU  like 
perfume  either.  And  you're  multiplying  that 
with  trash  from  about  400,000  people — 180,000 
from  Virginia  Beach  and  the  rest  of  Norfolk." 

To  the  unscientific  mind.  It  seems  a  minor 
miracle  that  nothing  chemically  needs  to  be 
done  to  treat  the  trash.  It  is  compacted  into 
about  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  sp>read  one 
layer  on  top  of  another,  then  topp«d  with  a 
covering  of  dirt  which  comes  from  the  bed  of 
a  man-made  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Mt.  Trashmore  is  a  burial  ground  for  old 
tires,  mattresses,  qurings,  automobUe  parts, 
garbage,  tree  limbs.  "You  name  It,  you're 
standing  on  It,"  said  Ennis,  walking  over  the 
mountain.  A  blue  plastic  milk  bottle,  a  doll's 
face,  rusted  beer  cans,  chunks  of  sponge  rub- 
ber and  a  basketball  and  several  car  tires 
stuck  up  through  the  dirt.  "Tires  are  our  big- 
gest headache.  They're  so  buoyant  they  Just 
keep  bouncing  back  up,"  said  Bnnls. 

One  tone  flower  grew  nearby.  "That's 
nothing,"  said  Knnls.  "We've  bad  water- 
melon and  cantaloupe  vines  start  up  from 
thrown  away  rinds  with  seeds  in  'em.  No 
tomato  vines  yet.  though." 

Before  the  grass  seeding  an  a^>halt  soap- 
box derby  lane  is  laid,  the  mountain  will  be 
topped  with  about  six  feet  of  dirt.  Tests  have 
been  run  constantly  by  scientists  at  Old 
Dominion  OoUege  to  check  the  ground  water 
for  possible  ptdlutlon.  Tlxcre  has  been  non«, 
and  only  a  small,  noimal  amoiuit  of  methane 
gas  has  been  reported.  The  secret  Is  In  com- 


pacttng  the  material  and  covering  It  with  fill 
so  that  there  Is  no  oxygen. 

"You  need  oxygen  to  gmerate  »«■*>'*'** 
and  odors,"  Ennis  said. 

He  ahould  know.  Neither  Bnnls  nor  sur- 
rounding neighbors  will  ever  forgeit  that 
summer  a  few  years  ago  when  it  rained  for 
17  straight  days  and  they  couldnt  get  dirt 
cover  on. 

"It  was  a  right  strong  odor,"  Bnnls  re- 
flected. 

But  he  defends  Trashmore  by  saying,  "this 
whoie  area  was  just  an  ordinary  dump  heap. 
When  we  came  in  there  were  thousands  of 
rats  and  snakes.  You  used  to  pop  those 
rats  with  shotguns.  Slnoe  we  started,  we 
haven't  seen  a  single  rat.  There  are  no  holes 
for  them  to  live  in  when  you  land-fln." 

Some  areas  of  the  country  bury  land  fill 
in  the  ground,  but  in  Virginia  Beach  the 
water  table  is  too  near  the  surface  for  this 
method.  And  besides,  as  they  say,  the  area 
needed  a  hlQ.  Federal  and  local  funding 
came  to  8100,000  for  three  years.  The  city 
spMkt  an  additional  $386,476  laat  year  and 
this  year,  adding  smaller  trash  mounds  at 
the  foot  of  TJawhmnre  to  make  soap  boot 
dssljy  deceleration  lance  and  parking  lots. 

Unlike  most  projects,  the  fact  that  the 
buUdlng  of  Trashmore  lasted  ahnoat  two 
yean  longer  than  planned  Is  considered 
an  overwhelming  success.  It  means  thfey 
managed  to  get  more  garbage  and  trash  Into 
a  denser  area  than  <»1glnally  eortilmated. 
"And  that  original  esttmaite  never  even  m- 
duded  Norfolk's  treah."  Knnls  said. 

Land  fill  is  cooaiderBd  one  of  the  more 
economical  ways  to  dispoae  ot  refuse,  far 
cheaper  than  Incinerating  and  far  mat«  de- 
sirable than  open  dump  grounds. 

"People  think  open  dump  grounds  are 
cheap,  but  not  when  you  consider  what  a 
community  pays  out  in  vat  poison  control, 
mosqiuto  spraying  and  the  Just  plain  estheOc 
cost  to  you."  said  Andoaon.  "It  tsat  some- 
thing you  can  measure." 

Next  month,  when  Mt.  Trashmore  sftops 
accepting  garbage,  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach 
will  not  go  back  to  an  open  dump  heap. 
Several  hundred  acres  in  a  remote  woods  30 
miles  from  the  beach  have  been  set  aside 
for  another  Mt.  Traahmm«.  It  will  be  only 
46  feet  high  lout  wlU  be  spread  over  a  wid- 
er area. 

They  expect  it  to  keep  the  area's  trash  and 
garbage  problem  scflved  for  another  30  yeata. 


VISIT  TO  UNITED  8TATBB  BY 
PEROR  HIROHrrO.  OF  JAPAN 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  earlier  this  wedc  ot  the 
suggestion  by  Prime  Minister  Elsaku 
Sato  that  Emperor  Hirohito  pay  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  extend  such  an 
invitation  in  the  very  immediate  future. 

One  of  the  strong  bulkwaiks  for  peace 
in  the  Asian  area  during  the  past  25  years 
has  been  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  is  my 
belief  that  peace  in  the  Far  East,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  de- 
pends in  very  large  measure  upon  these 
two  coimtries  continuing  In  a  Bpbrit  of 
f  rioidship  and  dose  cooperation. 

Ji^Min  is  emerging  from  the  postwar 
period  as  one  of  the  superpowers  of  the 
world.  Her  ecmomy  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing in  the  world  and  some  predict  it  will 
result  in  a  gross  national  product  that 
will  exceed  that  of  all  other  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  Whether  or  not  these  pre- 
dictions come  true,  it  is  abscdutely  im- 
perative, in  my  Judgment,  that  these  two 
industrial  giants,  the  United  States  and 
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.  .  work  together  in  friendship  for 
the  development  and  stabilization  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Far  East. 

I.  for  one,  applaud  the  action  of  the 
President  in  his  brilliant  dlplomatio 
stroke  of  opening  discussions  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Despite  the  (Ufference  between 
China  and  oursdves.  it  is  of  critical  im- 
portance that  there  be  (Uiect  communl- 
catioQ  betwem  these  two  nuclear  na- 
tions. In  seeking  the  normalisation  of 
these  relations,  it  is.  lumever,  important 
that  we  do  not  estrange  our  allies  and 
friends.  I  believe  this  is  eQ>eciaIly  true  of 
Jatma,  who,  because  of  her  industrial 
might,  will  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
world  politics— {)erh{4}s  even  more  im- 
portant thsax  China  with  her  hundreds  of 
millions  in  the  foreseeable  future.  JajMUi 
could  very  quickly  become  a  major  nu- 
clear power  in  the  event  she  felt  Isolated. 
Another  nuclear  power  would  serve  no 
one's  interest,  ntither  Japan's  nor  ours. 

The  people  of  Japan  both  admire  and 
fear  Red  China.  They  admire  ber  because 
of  a  common  Oriental  heritage;  but  they 
fear  her  because  of  her  size,  both  in  land 
and  population.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  would  feel  their  nation  espe- 
cially endangered  if  Korea  or  Formosa 
were  to  fall  into  hostile  hands. 

Today,  there  are  four  great  powers  in 
the  Padflc— Russia.  China,  the  Ubited 
States,  and  Japan.  Obviously  a  rdazaUcn 
of  tensions  In  that  vast  area,  cannot  come 
about  without  the  cooperation  of  all  four 
powers,  particularly  that  of  China  and 
Japan.  For  that  reason.  I  think  as  we 
seek  to  normalise  relations  with  main- 
land China  we  must  keet)  foremost  In  our 
minds  the  need  to  proceed  with  the  co- 
operation and  close  counseling  of  our 
ally,  Japan. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  strong  hope  that 
President  Nlzon  will  invite  Emperor 
mrohlto  to  visit  the  United  Stetes  as  a 
symbol  of  the  great  friendship  which 
exists  between  theae  two  nations.  Such 
a  visit  would  also  serve  to  dispel  any  no- 
tions that  the  United  States  seeks  to  im- 
prove rela^pns  with  one  nation  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

I  hope  additionally  that  there  wiU  be 
the  closest  consultations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  on  matters  in- 
volving China  and  the  Par  East.  Peace 
in  our  time  demands  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  article  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  relating  to  the  extraordinary 
steps  President  Nixon  has  taken  in  the 
quest  for  peace  in  the  world.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  eoaeeat  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors, 
as  follows: 

Tb>  Mbtaurr  1.^*11—, 
(By  O.  L,  Sulsberger) 

LoifBoat. — ^An  extraordinary  political  as- 
pect of  this  era  is  the  ascendancy  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  who,  despite  absence  of  clear- 
cut  national  backing,  audaciously  pushes 
through  programs  of  momentous  Import. 
The  three  outstanding  cases  m  point  are 
VS.  President  Nixon,  British  Prime  Minister 
Heath,  and  Weat  German  CbanoeUor  WiUy 
Brandt. 

Ut.  Nixon  gained  offlce  on  Not.  5,  1968, 
with  only  43.4  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote, 


tha  lowest  percentage  since  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's in  1013.  Mr.  Brandt  assumed  power  with 
43.7  per  cent  In  September.  IBSa  He  managed 
to  get  the  chanceUery  by  making  a  coalition 
with  the  small  Pree  Oerman  party.  When  Mr. 
Heath  won  in  June,  1070,  bis  ConserratlTes 
were  supported  by  but  4fl.4  per  cent  of  the 
voters. 

In  each  cass  a  government  repreeentlng 
leas  than  half  the  pec^e  took  over.  Tet,  be- 
cause of  different  quirks  in  electoral  laws  or 
national  poesibUlties,  each  was  able  to  as- 
sxune  control  and  each  has  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunity.  Although  they  won  by  a 
whlaker.  the  three  Western  leaders  have 
shown  vision,  cut  and  thrust. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  two  huge  steps  to  alter 
the  entire  framework  of  inherited  foreign 
policy  by  starting  tmllateral  dlsengsgement 
from  the  Indochina  war,  although  widening 
its  scope  to  acoompllah  this,  and  by  opening 
new  relationships  with  China  that  will  have 
repercuasloDS  in  Asian  policy,  Russian  policy 
and  Kuropean  policy. 

This  has  been  a  carefully  ooordinated  ap- 
proach. The  President  encountered  much 
p<dltlcal  trouble  at  home  by  permitting  U.S. 
participation  in  invasions  ot  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  to  strengthen  South  Vietnam's  flank 
as  American  troops  withdrew,  and  by  refus- 
ing to  be  stampeded  into  pellmell  retreat 
from  Indochina  as  demanded  by  exponents. 

Tet  he  always  warned  that  he  could  con- 
trol the  situation,  telling  me  last  lilarch. 
"Those  who  think  Vietnam  U  going  to  be  a 
good  political  Issue  next  year  are  inairing  a 
grave  miscalculation."  The  connection  with 
his  maturing  China  policy  was  clearly  im- 
plied when.  In  the  same  conversation,  he  said 
he  hoped  to  "open  the  door  of  cooperation  to 
China"  and  "in  this  way  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  building  a  world  that  is  relatively 
peacefiol." 

Initially  the  wisdom  and  balance  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  judgment  ran  counter  to  the  emo- 
tional mlsjudgments  of  his  opponents.  One 
result  was  that  his  popularity,  as  measured 
by  opinion  polls,  plummeted  before  the  dra- 
matic announcement  of  his  planned  Peking 
trip  reversed  the  trend. 

Mr.  Heath's  problem  in  Britain  has  certain 
similarities.  The  Prime  MlnUter  is  deter- 
mined, deaplte  a  considerable  majority  op- 
posing the  idea,  to  bring  his  oountiy  Into  the 
Kuropean  Common  Market  and.  thus  to  ter- 
minate aU  vestigial  pretensions  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  world  empire  and  great-powo:  status. 

Although  the  Lalxv  party  has  double- 
crossed  Its  own  policy  and  swung  against 
Joining  "Europe,"  which  it  previously  wanted 
to  Join,  Mr.  Heath  has  shown  more  guts  than 
any  Prime  Minister  since  the  wartime 
Churchill  and  Is  determined  to  ride  the  is- 
sue with  a  tight  rein,  or  faU  in  the  effort. 

Mr.  Brandt  Is  In  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion. He  \a  pressing  for  a  definitive  West  Ber- 
lin access  formula  with  Moscow,  using  the 
Western  allies  as  his  spokssman  (because 
this  remains  their  legal  obligation)  as  a  pre- 
condition to  an  entirely  new  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European 
aUies. 

This  would  erase  the  last  bits  of  Adenau- 
er's old  policy  and  open  the  way  for  friendly 
relations  with  every  E\iropean  Oommunlst 
land  and  less  strained  association  with  Baat 
Germany. 

In  each  Instance,  as  drastic  tnnovations 
were  introduced  by  resolute  mUu^ty  chief- 
tains, their  already  doubtful  popularity  aag^ 
ged.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Heath  de- 
clined to  new  lows  in  the  polls  and  Mr. 
Brandt's  position  appeared  so  weak  that  his 
oppoalUon  began  to  discuss  ways  of  upset- 
ting him.  Tet  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Heath  are 
weU  on  the  way  to  reversing  the  ebb  tide  and 
Mr.  Brandt's  moment  may  oome. 

Clearly  democracy  need  not  always  abide 
by  what  appears  to  be  old-faahloned  majority 
rule.  When  guided  by  firm  and  visionary 
leadership,  it  can  chainge  its  own  Inchoate 


mind  and  follow  poUclM  that  hava  pravloualy 
been  the  subject  of  fevered  argumentattoo. 
If  Nixon,  Heath  and  Brandt  can  all  get  away 
with  their  programa.  the  world  wUl  receive 
its  greatest  face-lifting  since  the  second 
great  war. 


FORBfER  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OEORQE  W.  BALL  OPPOSES  WAR 
POWERS  LEGISLAllON 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  HoncntUble  George  W.  Ball, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  pre- 
sented his  thoughtful  and  original  com- 
mentary to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  subject  of  the  war  pow- 
ers legislation  pending  in  that  commit- 
tee. 

In  view  of  the  great  realm  of  experi- 
ence from  which  Mr.  Ball  speaks,  having 
served  in  the  executive  branch  five  s^- 
arate  times  over  the  last  38  years,  and 
the  obviously  high  grade  of  thinking  that 
went  into  his  presentation.  I  am  amazed 
that  no  member  of  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  place  Mr.  Ball's  statement  in 
the  Rkcoro  where  it  can  be  easily  studied 
by  persons  with  an  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  particularly  impressive  to  me  to 
notice  that  Mr.  Ball  takes  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  even  though  he  con- 
fesses to  hold  a  sympathetic  view  toward 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  gain  a  major 
voice  in  shaping  pedicles  that  can  lead 
into  war.  E^en  so,  he  concludes — 

It  would  be  far  better  If  the  Congress  .  .  . 
could  develop  an  effective  modut  operandi 
with  the  President  ...  a  working  arrange- 
ment that  wotild  assure  the  kind  of  partici- 
pation which  the  drafters  of  the  current  leg- 
islative proposals  have  in  mind  without  hav- 
ing to  freeze  the  procedures  in  legislative 
aq>le. 

Coming  from  an  individual  who  some 
observen  credit  with  behig  the  only  dove 
in  the  high  ranks  of  the  Jolmson  admin- 
istration during  its  early  days,  this  is  a 
pretty  strcoig  warning  to  steer  clear  of 
the  war  powers  proposals.  There  must  be 
some  frightful  drawt>ack8  attached  to 
them  to  arouse  such  a  mortal  thrust 
from  a  person  who  shares  so  many  of  the 
concerns  and  attitudes  which  the  au- 
thors of  these  bills  themselves  hold. 

At  the  root  of  the  trouble  Mr.  Ball  has 
with  the  measures  is  his  belief  it  was  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Pounding  Fath- 
ers to  leave  a  "deUberate  ambiguity"  in 
the  Constitution  as  to  where  the  war 
powers  lie  so  as  to  guarantee  "flexibility" 
of  action.  Contrary  to  the  basic  assump- 
tion made  by  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Ball  contends  the  Constitution 
does  not  deposit  the  controlling  powers 
in  the  field  of  military  affairs  with  Con- 
gress. Instead,  he  believes  the  f ramers  of 
the  Constitution  wanted  "to  encourage 
a  spirit  of  institutional  free  enterprise 
with  active  competition  between  the  two 
coordinate  branches."  By  means  of  this 
ccHitest  the  two  political  branches  were 
expected  to  work  out  their  own  arrange- 
ments that  would  best  suit  the  changing 
needs  and  moods  of  the  country. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  war 
powers  bills  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  a 
deliberate  decision  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers not  to  q>ell  out  the  borderlines 
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which  separate  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  from  those  of  C<Higress. 
In  omsequence.  Mr.  Ball  points  out: 

What  this  immediate  project  represents  is 
an  attempt  to  do  what  the  Founding  Fathws 
felt  they  were  not  wise  enough  to  do. 

While  we  are  thinking  this  over,  we 
might  search  for  the  answer  to  Mr.  Ball's 
next  problem: 

(H)ow  does  one  draft  a  statute  that  would 
make  it  poesible  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
tribute its  wisdom,  and  play  at  least  a  co- 
equal role  with  the  Executive,  In  shaping 
fundamental  decisions  that  may  lead  to  war, 
without  inhibiting  the  President  in  doing 
whatever  is  necessary  In  circumstances  of 
crisis  and  emergency  to  protect  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  country? 

To  this  we  might  add  one  more  ques- 
tion, which  is.  Just  who  among  us  is 
qualified  to  write  such  legislation — a  doc- 
ument the  Foimdlng  Fathers  themselves 
felt  inadequate  to  draft? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
ideas  in  Mr.  Ball's  testimony  which  are 
well  worth  considering,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  challenging  proposition  that 
ttie  NeutraUty  Acts  adcqited  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I  may  have  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  taking 
firm  action  which  would  have  averted 
World  War  n.  This  leads  BCr.  Ball  to 
wonder  what  catastrophe  the  United 
States  might  be  sw^t  into  should  the 
war  powers  lefl^ation  pass  and  prevent 
our  Nation  from  taking  action  where  and 
when  it  is  needed  to  nip  some  future  dis- 
aster at  the  bud. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  all  Monbers  of 
Congress  would  benefit  from  reading  Mr. 
Ball's  testimony;  and  for  this  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  or  Hom.  GcoaoB  W.  Bau. 

Mr.  <%alrman.  this  Is  a  useful  time  to  be 
oonalderlng  the  procedures  for  the  exercise 
of  the  nation's  war-making  powers.  For  a 
long  time  we  have  been  enkbroUed  in  a  frus- 
trating struggle  In  Indo  China  that  has  pro- 
gressively lo0t  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  and  today  we  are  trying  to  extricate 
ourselves  fnm  a  mess. 

Although  I  think  it  necessary  that  we  ex- 
amine in  an  atmosphere  tree  from  paasloa 
and  anger  the  course  of  action  that  led  us, 
by  a  sucoeaslon  of  faltering  steps,  more  and 
more  deeply  Into  Southeast  Asia — €uid  I  hope 
this  Oommlttee  will  play  a  major  role  In  that 
inquiry — It  is  even  more  urgent  that  we  oon- 
oentrate  on  the  future. 

For  a  long  while  it  has  been  apparent  that 
much  of  the  Senate — and  principally  this 
Oommlttee — have  considered  the  Vietnamese 
war  from  a  set  of  mtnaapaoaa  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  held  by  three  Administrations 
and  this  fandameotal  dlfterenoe  has  ssrved 
to  Inqiede  the  candid  exobange  that  is  indis- 
pensable if  our  oonatttutional  arrangements 
are  to  work  very  wtil.  What  has  occurred  Is. 
In  essence,  a  coostttutional  breakdown— a 
failure  of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
that  has  left  us  with  a  ooooeptual  argument 
as  to  whet*  the  authority  to  commit  this 
natioQ  to  war  may  reside  and  how  that  power 
is  to  be  properly  exercised. 

Flexlblilty,  we  have  been  oonstanUy  told, 
has,  more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to 
the  survival  of  our  constitutional  system. 
When  that  flextt>lUty  derives  fton  what  I 
suqieet  was  dettberata  amblgidty  on  the  part 
of  the  draftees  of  tha  oooatttutkn  the  result 
can  be  fkustratlng. 


Certainly  the  Founding  Fathers  foreswore 
thalr  normal  clarity  In  defining  ths  relation 
betwam  Congress  and  tha  Executive  in  re- 
gard to  tha  whole  area  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Since  wttisit  they  wrote  was  in  response  to 
their  esperlSQce  under  a  monarchy,  their 
principal  praoooiqiation  was  more  to  prevent 
the  despotic  uas  of  power  than  its  efficient 
employment.  Itte  objeotive  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  dlvlsten  of  powers,  as  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
dels  said  In  a  famous  dissent  in  Myert  v. 
United  Statea,  was  not,  after  aU.  "to  avoid 
Motk>n.  but.  by  means  of  the  inevitable  fric- 
tion incident  to  the  dlstrttnition  of  powers 
among  three  departments,  to  save  our  people 
from  autocracy."  Given  this  constitutional 
concept,  it  was  Inevitable  that  the  effective 
distribution  of  powers  would  be  subject  to 
pwlodlc  tidal  flows,  with  authority  shifting 
trom  one  branch  to  the  other  and  then  back 
again  to  reflect  not  only  ohaages  in  the  ob- 
jective situation  that  the  nation  faced,  but 
the  disparate  personalities  of  the  individu- 
als who  from  time  to  time  dominated  each 
branch,  as  well  as  fluctuations  in  the  mood 
of  the  country. 

As  every  schoolboy  knows — at  might  have 
been  expected  to  know  before  we  elevated 
basket- weaving  above  the  study  of  history — 
the  Constitution  does  not  clearly  delegate 
authority  over  foreign  policy  to  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress.  All  It  does  is  to 
confer  on  the  President  certain  powers  by 
which  he  can  affect  our  foreign  relations, 
while  assigning  certain  other  fmwers  to  the 
Congress  and  still  others  ^Mclfically  to  the 
Senate.  The  result  Is  to  encourage  a  spirit 
of  Institutional  free  enterprise  with  active 
competition  between  the  two  coordinate 
branches.  Sometimes  that  competition  has 
been  restrained  or  at  least  cushioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  President  and  the  leading  per- 
sonalities of  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions from  similar,  if  not  identical,  philo- 
sophical positions — sometimes  not. 

Beginning,  notably,  with  the  Kravan  War 
the  President  staked  out  a  strongly  inde- 
pendent position  with  regard  to  that  ex- 
tension of  foreign  policy  involving  the  de- 
ployment of  American  forces;  and.  though 
President  Ksenhower  expressed  a  less  asser- 
tive view,  the  last  three  Presidents  have,  in 
practice,  iised  their  claimed  authority  with 
considerable  freedom — particularly  In  South- 
east Asia.  Now  we  are  suffering  some  of  the 
consequences,  as  our  protracted  unhappy 
experience  makes  It  everyday  m<»e  emphatic 
that  a  democracy  cannot  fight  a  war  in 
which  the  people  do  not  believe  without 
doing  harm  to  its  own  integrity  and  au- 
thority. It  Is— or  should  be — the  special  role 
of  the  Congress  to  assure  that  this  does  not 
occur  again,  since,  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
Congress  stands  as  the  beet  repreeentattve  of 
the  peoples'  views  and  opinions.  Obviously, 
It  Is  not  an  infallible  instrument  for  that 
purpoae,  since  it  is  not  immnn*  to  the  pas- 
slops  and  excitements  of  the  moment — but  a 
Congress,  aware  of  Its  power  and  sensitive 
to  the  responsibility  that  goes  along  with 
that  power,  should  be  able  to  ask  the  hard 
questions  involved  in  an  actual  or  threat- 
ened military  operation  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  objectivity  where — as  recent  experi- 
ence has  shown — the  {Executive  may  be  so 
abaorbed  by  operational  problems — by  tac- 
tics as  opposed  to  strategy — that,  Inirtead  of 
asking  whether  we  should  commit  more 
forces  to  secure  certain  given  objectives — 
or  indeed  whether  those  objectives  are  worth 
the  cost  already  incurred — he  instead  asks 
how  can  we  utilise  more  resources  to  do  the 
Job. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  It  is  essential  that  the 
Executive  and  Congress  must  work  closely 
together  not  only  in  the  actual  conduct  et 
a  war  but.  even  more,  in  ahaplng  the  policies 
that  hidp  create  the  situations  that  lead  to 
M^tiut*    anif,  finally.  In  ths  hard  decision 


as   to  whether,   when  a  crisis  comes,   tha 
United  States  should   react  with   mlUtary 


Z  am.  therefore,  sympathetlo  with  ths  da- 
sirs  of  Congress  to  gain  a  major  voloa  In  tb» 
daolsions  that  can — either  stef>-by-«tsp  or 
abruptly — result  in  sending  our  young  man 
to  war. 

In  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  when  tha 
Cold  War  was  at  its  ohlUlest  many  Amarl- 
oans  oonsclously  or  suboonsobnuty  con- 
cluded that  whsit  appeared  as  an  act  of  ag- 
gression or  a  ohallenge  to  establlsbad  gov- 
ernment anywhere  in  the  world  *»««*"^  al- 
most autooiatlcaUy  a  matter  of  urgent  Amer- 
loan  oonoem— at  Isast  to  the  extant  that  th< 
tqffrnmrw  or  challenger  might  appear  to 
drawing  support  from  one  of  the  two 
Communist  powers.  At  the  same 
many — both  in  and  out  of  the  government — 
came  to  believe  that,  given  the  superlortty 
of  our  power,  there  was  almost  no  area  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain  where  we  oould  not 
^ectively  use  our  power  to  cheok  what  ap- 
peared as  aggression.  In  retrospect  It  was, 
I  sappoM,  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later, 
we  would  try  to  apply  our  powar  where  the 
terrain,  both  political  and  phyaieal,  »w»j** 
its  effective  application  impossible,  mat  has 
been  the  situation  In  South  Vlatnam,  and 
it  was  probably  a  good  thing  that — If  wa 
had  to  learn  by  experience — wa  should  en- 
counter such  a  dlaoouiagemant  sooner  ratlMr 
than  later;  for  our  Vietnamese  involvement 
is  finally  compelling  us  to  reasseas  our  ra- 
sponslbUlties.  test  our  w<»klng  sssuimrtlons 
and  seek  to  redefine  our  role  m  a  world  that 
has  substantially  evolved  from  the  world  of 
twenty  yean  ago  when  we  dealt  wHh  the 
situation  of  Korea. 

What  tha  Committee  is  attaD4>ting  to  <lo 
here  Is  a  part  ct  this  broader  elToit.  By 
assuring  Congressional  participation  in  tha 
key  decisions,  it  is  an  attempt  to  erect  a 
carefuUy  deaigned  procedural  iir»pi»»<i«n<Mn  to 
the  kind  of  creeping  Involvnnent  to  whltfh 
we  succumbed  in  Vietnam.  Tet,  admirable 
as  is  tha  objective,  tt  Is  a  pioblam  that  must 
be  approached  with  a  great  deal  of  ir^nttftn- 
In  fact,  I  ahould  point  out  that  wtiat  thta 
Immediate  project  repraaents  Is  an  aittcn4>t 
to  do  what  the  Founding  Fathers  felt  they 
were  not  wise  enough  to  do:  to  give  pea- 
dslon  and  automatic  operation  to  the  kind 
of  leglslatlvfr-aaeouttve  ccAlaboratlon  whloh 
they  deemad  essential  to  prevent  the  uare- 
stnoted  uss  of  Am«siosn  foroas  by  the  Bteou- 
tive  acting  In  the  pattern  of  monarch,  while 
at  tha  same  time  aasurtng  htt^  sufllolent 
flexibility  to  defend  the  country  against  any 
threats  that  mi^t  suddenly  i^pear. 

To  be  sure,  since  the  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution, we  have  had  two  centuries  of  ex- 
perience, and,  with  this  as  a  guide.  Congress 
is  perb^M  now  better  equipped  to  make  pre- 
cise what  the  Founding  Fathers  chose  to 
paint  only  with  a  brocMl  brush.  Tet,  If  ex- 
perience encourages  the  Congrees  to  go 
ahead  with  this  attempt.  It  also  underlines 
some  of  the  dangers  and  dlfflculttee  of  do- 
ing so;  for.  in  seeking  to  provide  precise 
guidelines  to  govern  future  situations,  we 
must  recognise  that  the  world  is  in  a  state 
of  rapid  transformation  and,  as  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  perceived.  It  Is  Impoeslble  to  an- 
ticipate at  any  given  moment  the  iinlimlted 
variations  whl(^  the  future  is  citable  of 
preaenting.  Thtu,  any  legislation  that  Is 
finally  drafted  sho\ild  be  developed  only  after 
the  most  exhaustive  study  and  debate,  mak- 
ing sure  that  It  reflects  something  more  than 
a  transient  situation  in  the  life  ctf  our  na- 
tion or  a  DKHnentary  mood  of  the  American 
people. 

In  seeking  to  codify  prevailing  ideas  as  to 
the  role  ci  Congress  in  foreign  policy,  we 
must  oontantty  bear  in  mind  that  legisla- 
tion is  a  blTint  instrument.  lAa  tt  or  not.  that 
is  a  fact  from  which  there  Is  no  escaps. 
since  it  derlvee  from  the  nature  of  legislative 
bodies  and  from  ths  limited  means  through 
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vhldi  %baf  mn  »\yntm  Uialr  dedsioiu  In 
p«nnuMn«  fona. 

I  know  of  no  tMttcr  Uluatntloo  at  tbe 
dftnam  UKVoiTod  Vban  th*  history  of  tb« 
HratnUty  lacWatton.  wblch  tlM  Congx«M 
pMMd  in  tlM  yman  Cram  IBM  to  1087.  Tbla, 
Uks  tiM  tegUlctlaB  now  baTcn  us,  was  •  good 
tkttb  effort  to  asBurs  tbat  tbs  United  States 
would  not  be  drawn  Into  another  oonfllot 
like  thai  at  the  lint  World  War.  tt  was  laf- 
lalatton  that  refleoted  the  prevailing  mood— 
dMUnrion  with  oar  InvolTamszi*  In  a  eonlUot 
that  had  not  solved  the  world's  proUsms 
as  we  had  innooently  hoped  and  a  coavlctloD 
home  o<  eoonomlc  depreasloa,  th»t  the 
ITnlted  States  should  ^ve  priority  to  Its 
liinsslnn  domsstte  protdems  and  should, 
tiberefore.  not  invotve  IteeU  too  Intimately 
In  the  affairs  of  other  parts  of  tbe  world. 

By  1837,  It  Is  worth  noting,  puUlc  oplnltm 
poUs  were  showing  th»t  a  Utfge  maloslty  of 
Amerloans  beUered  our  partlc^Mitlon  In  the 
nrst  World  War  had  been  a  mistake.  Just  as 
a  large  majority  now  btflere  that  our  In- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam  was  misbegot- 
ten. In  January  1938  a  piece  of  legislation 
caUed  the  Ludlow  Amendment,  which  would 
have  lequlred  a  popular  rtferendum  before 
a  deolaraUon  of  war.  was  defeated  In  the 
House  by  only  twenty-one  votes.  In  spite  of 
a  massive  effort  by  tbe  Administration  to 
moblUae  a  poelttcm  against  It. 

ttM  Immediate  ba^ground  at  the  lieu- 
trahty  leglslAtlan  was  the  dtaotasuree  of  an 
bivestlgattng  committee  under  Senator  Mye. 
a  BMn  of  deep  Isolationist  oonvtotlona  who 
died  only  last  week.  This  Committee  had 
Just  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  body 
at  American  opinion,  that  the  tmperla'  am- 
bltloas  at  a  few  Xuropean  leaders  had 
eaussd  the  First  World  War  and  that  the 
tJnlted  States  had  been  drawn  into  that  war 
through  Insidloas  t>irf>stsn(1a  and  the  con- 
spiracy at  nfonltloos  makers  or  what  I 
■uppoM  we  would  call.  In  tbe  modon  Idiom, 
the  "mfUtary-tadustrlal  oomplez." 

By  irrrr'^g  a  series  of  Neutrality  Acts, 
Oon^^ess  bsUeved  that  It  would  foreetaU  tbe 
npetttlon  at  sodi  a  disaster.  Tluiee  acts 
were  sweeptnc  in  scope.  setabUshlng  rigid 
governmental  ocsitrol  over  the  riilpment  of 
munitions  abroad.  prohiMtlng  the  asport  of 
anoM  to  belligerent  nations,  fortolddlnc  pri- 
vate loans  or  credits  to  nations  at  war.  and 
authortBlng  the  Praaldent  to  (orMd  tiavM  by 
Aiir>«r<«>n«  Qo  the  shlps  ot  WMTlne  statss. 
Klany  experts  were  convtaeed  that  no  loop- 
hole bad  been  lett  through  which  this  coun- 
try could  again  be  drawn  Into  oonlllets  with 
other  nations 

We  all  remember  the  somber  history  of 
these  Congressional  acts,  and  what  an  Im- 
pediment they  Impneert  to  partldpatlan  by 
the  United  States  In  the  ttmoroos  poutios 
of  Kurope  which  paved  the  way  for  Hitler^ 
conquests  and  another  world  oatastet^ihs — 
a  eatsstrophe  which,  as  reoent  dlsolosuree 
have  made  quite  dear,  could  have  very  prob- 
ably been  averted  If  the  United  Statea  had 
lent  a  steadytnc  hand  to  retnfbroe  the  win 
at  the  flatulent  statesmen  then  goldlnc  Xu- 


Z  mention  this  Incident  not  because  tt  la  In 
any  way  an  exact  paraUd — certainly  this 
Committee  Is  approaching  Us  preeent  task 
with  far  more  eophlstlcatlon  and  undsr- 
staiMltng  than  was  displayed  by  Congress  in 
the  1980a.  But  It  Is  a  cautlotuury  tale  that 
we  should  bear  In  mind  In  trying  to  answer 
the  hard  question  we  are  discussing  here 
today:  how  does  one  draft  a  statute  that 
would  make  it  poeelble  for  the  Congress  to 
contribute  Its  wisdom,  and  play  at  least  a 
co-equal  tOkt  with  the  Kseoutlve.  In  shaping 
fundamental  decisions  that  may  lead  to  war, 
without  Inhibiting  the  President  in  doing 
whatever  Is  neceesary  m  drcumataness  at 
crisis  and  cmargeney  to  protect  the  vital  to- 
tereste  at  our  country?  In  — *^"g  to  answer 
that  question.  let  us  be  quite  certain  that 
Cougrem  does  not  let  Itstif  be  influenced  In 
the  design  of  that  leglslatton  by  tbe  transient 


at  disillusion  p-^^  disenchantment 
which  our  Vlstnameae  embrotUnent  has  ors- 
ated.  Just  ae  Congreee  In  the  198QB  was  se- 
riously mlaled  by  the  revulslan  of  the 
Amsrloan  people  against  Its  then  reoent 
expenenoes  with  war  and  depression. 

As  one  who  has  served  In  the  SxeouUve 
branch  of  our  Oovemment  flve  separate  tlmee 
over  the  last  thlr^-elght  years,  I  approach 
the  preeent  effort  wHh  unae sinews  Certainly. 
It  would  be  far  better  If  the  Congress — and 
particularly  tbe  Senate— and,  most  Important 
al  aU.  this  key  committee  of  tbe  Senate, 
could  develop  an  effective  modus  operandi 
with  tbe  President,  tbe  Secretary  of  State  and 
tbe  other  major  flguree  In  tbe  Executive 
biancb  wbo  play  a  role  In  tbe  decisions  af- 
fecting our  foreign  affairs— a  working  ar- 
rangement that  would  assure  the  kind  of  par- 
ticipation v^ilcb  tbe  drafters  of  tbe  current 
legislative  propoeals  have  In  mind  without 
having  to  freese  tbe  procediires  In  legislative 
aspic.  In  saying  tbls,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
critical  of  tbls  Committee,  for  much  of  tbe 
lack  of  easy  rapport  between  tbe  two  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  results,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, from  certain  bad  bablts  wblcb  tbe 
Executive  Branch  bas  acqiilred  over  tbe  past 
two  decades.  But.  if  that  is  more  than  one  can 
reaeonably  vrp^cX — and  experience  would 
suggest  that  It  may  be — tben  let  us  carefully 
test  what  Is  now  proposed  against  our  ex- 
perience and  design  tbe  necessary  legislation 
with  enough  flexlbUlty  to  make  it  workable. 


RETIREMENT  OP  COL.  JOSEPH   E. 
OTEARY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  know  Col.  Joseph  E.  CLeary. 

In  his  capacity  as  chief  of  the  Army's 
Legislative  Liaison  Office.  Joe  Ol/eary 
has  dealt  intimately  with  our  constitu- 
ents' problems;  he  has  helped  us  under- 
stand Army  policy  and  programs;  he  has 
escorted  us  on  official  visitations. 

The  U.S.  Army  plajrs  a  major  role  In 
the  life  of  Alaska  and  consequently  I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  call  upon 
Joe  OTieary  for  assistance. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative for  the  Army,  totally  reliable, 
knowledgeable,  and  trustworthy. 

Today,  Joe  CLeary  retires  after  29 
years  of  Army  service.  I  know  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  Join  me  In  wish- 
ing him  well  in  his  future  endeavors  as 
a  Washington  consultant. 

Joe  is  the  type  of  person  who  adds 
credit  and  glory  to  the  cause  of  public 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  a 
r68um6  of  Colonel  Olisary's  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rteum^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Col.  Josxph  B.  OXxaxt 

Colonel  CLeary  will  retire  from  tbe  United 
States  Army  In  July  of  tbls  year  with  credit 
for  29  years  In  tbe  service  of  bis  country. 
He  entered  tbe  Army  In  October  1943  from 
Texas  AAM  University,  College  Station, 
Texas,  wtiere  he  was  awarded  a  Bachelors 
Degree.  Although  be  bad  served  as  a  liajor 
In  tbe  ROTC  Cadet  Corps,  be  was  required, 
along  wltb  bis  fellow  graduates,  to  attend 
tbe  Infantry  Officers  Candidate  School  at 
Fort  Bennlng  before  being  commissioned. 
Colonel  OliCary  graduated  number  one  In 
his  olsss  and  was  stiilgnart  to  Fort  Bennlng 
as  a  member  of  tbe  ia4tb  Infantry,  tbe 
scluxd  VtoapA  brigade.  In  1944  be  attended 
the  Advanced  Infantry  Ofllcers  Course  at 
Bennlng  and  tn  early  1948  be  completed  tbe 
Command  and  Qeneral  Staff  OoUege  course 


at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  w.n...  fwiowlng  this 
he  was  tnnsferred  to  the  41st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  the  Padflc  Theater  where  he  partici- 
pated In  tbe  Southern  PhUlpplnes  ~w»p^«jp 

When  World  War  n  ended  be  was  mtlgnna 
to  tbs  Mtb  Infantry  Division  In  Japan  and 
for  tbe  next  two  years  served  as  Alde-de- 
Oamp  to  tbe  Commanding  General.  a4th  In- 
fantry Division.  Mow  holding  tbe  rank  of 
Oiytain,  be  greeted  wltb  enthusiasm  the  first 
boatload  of  dependents  to  arrive  In  Japan, 
for  among  tbe  passengers  was  bis  fiance.  Miss 
Rosemary  Walker,  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Ills.  I.  O.  Walker,  also  staUoned  In  Japan 
Ci4>taln  OXeary  and  Miss  Walker  were  mar- 
ried In  Kyoto  In  September  1949.  Two  sons 
and  two  daughters  blessed  tbls  mamage; 
Joseph  E.  m,  now  serving  as  a  1st  Lt.  in  the 
ITad  Infantry,  Terry  O.  Dlttman,  married  to 
David  Dlttman  and  living  in  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka with  daughters  Danny  and  Dana;  Kath- 
leen wbo  is  a  blgb  school  senior  and  an  em- 
Iriioyee  of  Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska;  and 
Michael  wbo  attends  school  In  Alexandria. 

Colonel  CLeary  finished  bis  tour  in  Japan 
as  a  battalion  commander  in  the  19th  Infan- 
try Beglment.  Upon  bis  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  assigned  as  an  instructor  In  the 
Junior  BOTC  Program  for  four  high  schools 
In  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  With  the  outbreak 
of  tbe  Korean  War,  he  became  an  advisor  to 
the  Korean  Army,  serving  in  Korea  from  Oc- 
tober 1960  imtU  March  1952.  He  parUclpated 
In  six  campaigns  with  the  30th  Regiment, 
9th  Division  ROK  and  served  as  the  director 
of  training  at  tbe  Korean  Infantry  Offlcer 
Candidate  School.  For  tbe  next  three  years 
be  served  In  the  Pentagon  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-a  (InteUlgence). 
From  June  1956  until  1968  be  served  in  the 
InteUlgence  Division  of  the  Supreme  Head- 
quarters Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE), 
Pans,  Prance.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Staff  of  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  where  he  received  an  award  as 
outstanding  instructor  from  the  Command- 
ant, tbe  then  Major  General  Harrold  K. 
Johnston. 

For  the  next  39  months.  Colonel  Oljeary 
commanded  units  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  RUey,  Kansas,  and  was  cited  by 
Major  General  Jonothan  O.  Seaman  for  out- 
standing performance  as  Deputy  Commander 
and  later  Commander  of  the  letb  Infantry. 
He  served  seven  »"""tht  in  Germany  during 
the  let  Division's  participation  m  tbe  rein- 
forcing of  US  Troope  in  Western  Europe  and 
BerUn. 

While  in  Eiurope  he  received  orders  for 
VletnanL  He  arrived  In  MACV  In  June  1964 
and  was  assigned  ss  the  Senior  Advisor  to  the 
Province  Chief  of  Go  Cong  Province  in  the 
Mekong  DelU,  at  a  time  when  9S  percent  of 
this  province  was  contndled  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  Eight  months  later  this  control  had 
been  reduced  to  60  percent  and  Colonel 
Olieary  was  again  dted  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice by  General  Westmoreland.  He  was  as- 
signed to  Saigon  and  served  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  tour  In  the  Office  of  J-3  (Op- 
erations) where  he  was  once  again  dted  for 
outstanding  performance. 

He  attended  the  Army  War  CoUsge  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks.  Pennsylvania,  in  1966  and  1966 
and  during  this  sams  period  received  his 
Masters  Degree  In  International  Relations 
from  George  Wsshlngton  Umveralty. 

He  assumed  Conmiand  of  the  178d  Inten- 
try  Brigade  (Mechanised)  at  Fort  Richard- 
son. Alaska,  In  July  1966  and  was  dted  for 
outstanding  leadership  by  Major  Qeneral  J. 
Folda.  the  CO.  of  U.8.  Army  Alaska.  During 
1867  and  1968  he  served  as  the  O-S  (Opera- 
tl<ms)  oflloer,  U.S.  Army  Alsska  and  was 
again  dted  for  outstanding  performance  by 
Major  General  KeUy  Lemon  who  was  then 
CO.,  U8ARAL. 

In  December  1M8  he  received  word  of  hU 
forthcoming  assignment  as  the  Chief  of  the 
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Senate  Liaison,  QfBoe  of  the  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  and  has  served  in  that  position 
since  July  1969. 

Colonel  CLeary  has  been  awarded  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  with  duster,  the  Bronae  Star 
Medal,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  the  American  Caoopalgn  Medal. 
tbe  Aslatlc-Paclflc  Campaign  Medal,  the 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal,  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation Medal  (Japan) .  the  Korean  Service 
Medal,  the  Armed  Foroea  Expeditionary 
Medal,  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge 
(two  awards),  the  Expert  Infantryman's 
Badge,  the  Bcq>ubUc  of  Korea  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  Badge,  the  Ctaungmu  Ifilltary 
Service  Medal  with  Oold  Star  from  the  Ko- 
rean Oovemment.  the  Dlstlng»i1shed  Military 
Service  Medal  from  the  Korean  Army,  tbe 
Vletnameee  Medal  of  Honor,  first  dass,  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal,  and  the  Vietnam 
Campaign  Medal. 

Colonel  Oljeary  Intends  to  remain  In  the 
Washington  area  as  a  consultant  and  will  re- 
side at  416  Underhill  Plaoe.  Alexandria.  Vlr- 
glnls  33306. 


"NO"  TO  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  21. 
the  Washington  Po6t  puMlshed  an  article 
by  Mike  Causey  in  his  "Pederal  Diaiy" 
column,  ootnmentlng  on  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  set  age  limits  on  employment 
within  Govemm^it  ageodes.  Tbe  policy 
now  being  considered  would  altow  a  21, 
30,  or  35.5  age  cutoff  for  any  Govern- 
ment Job  deemed  appropriate. 

I  wish  to  make  known  my  oppositUxi 
to  this  proposal  as  I  understand  its  pos- 
sible ttfipUoatioci.  Unemployment  among 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  is  already 
high,  yet  this  propoeal  will  only  culd  to 
unonployment  in  this  age  group.  If  the 
Oovemment  is  to  take  any  action  which 
would  affect  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers, I  strongly  suggest  that  this  action 
be  in  the  direction  of  opening  up  new 
Jobs  and  of  iKxyvldlng  better  retmlnlng 
programs. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  tiie 
processes  of  aging  can  render  an  indi- 
vidual unsuited  to  a  particular  Job.  but 
the  ages  at  which  different  individuals 
become  ill  suited  for  certain  Jobs  vary 
wldely.4X>  we  want  to  ignOTe  these  wide 
differences  and  exclude  older  people — 
otherwise  perfectly  capable — from  per- 
forming certain  Jobs?  Many  older  pet^le 
keep  thems^ves  in  remarkably  good 
physical  conditioQ,  and  work  hard  to  ke^ 
their  minds  open,  alive,  and  alert.  Do  we 
want  to  lock  these  Individuals  out  from 
certain  Government  Jobs? 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  counseling,  training,  sup- 
portive services,  and  research  activities 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  assist 
middle-agod  and  older  woiicers  who  are 
unemployed  or  who  are  seeking  new  em- 
Irioyment.  I  ask  that  those  individuals 
who  are  now  endeavoring  to  set  age  limits 
on  Jobs  abandon  this  idea  and  Join  me 
in  opening  up  more  Job  opportunltiee  for 
this  age  group  and  in  ending  age  dls- 
crtmlncUdoQ. 

The  rationale  behind  this  "age  setting" 
proposal  contrasts  strongly — and  un- 
favorably, in  my  opinion — with  the 
thinking  of  an  84-year-oId  man  who  was 
recently  named  "Outstanding  Senior 
Citizen"  by  the  delegates  to  the  Illinois 
State   Conference   on   Aging,    held   on 


July  14  in  Springfield.  Howard  Bede  of 
Highland  Park,  111.,  was  given  this  high 
honor  because  he  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  effectively  over  the  years  to  make 
people  recogtUze  that  older  individuals 
can  contribute  to  society,  and  that  retire- 
ment need  not  mean  inactivity.  Begin- 
ning in  1959,  Mr.  Bede  started  developing 
a  school  volunteer  program  for  senior 
citizens.  He  fought  hard  to  open  doors 
for  elderly  people  through  volunteer 
work  in  the  Winnetka,  ni.,  school  system 
and  in  neighboring  school  districts. 

The  needs  and  aspirations  of  older  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  thoughtlessly  and 
cruelly  ignored.  In  recent  years  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  definite  trend  to- 
ward prematurely  pushing  people  out  of 
i33e  mainstream  of  American  life.  I  think 
this  movement  is  wrong  and  terribly 
shortsighted,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
heed  the  message  of  Mr.  Bede;  nam^, 
that  older  people  can  contribute  mean- 
ingfully to  our  society  if  Uiey  are  only 
allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  most  important 
that  we  think  carefuUy  about  all  of  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  writing  into 
the  law  unnecessarily  low  age  limitations 
on  certain  Federal  Jobs. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  proposal  now 
under  consideration,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Causejr's  colunm  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcors  together  with  testi- 
mony that  I  am  giving  today  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Aging  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  testimony  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Eixc'UTivK  Wamtb  To  Sbt  Agb  lasrra 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Promising  such  authority  would  be  used 
wisely  and  sparingly,  the  administration 
asked  Congress  to  permit  It  to  set  "la^miim 
age  limits  for  government  Job  candldatee. 

Civil  Service  Commlstion  boas  Robert  E. 
Hamp<ton  said  tbe  legislation  would  reaf- 
flrm  tbe  "dear  policy  against  age  discrimina- 
tion," but  at  tbe  same  tlnae  would  allow  a 
31,  or  30,  or  36.6  age  cutoff  for  any  Job 
deemed  appropriate. 

At  tbe  moment  only  a  few  agendes — ^FBI, 
CIA  and  Interior  Department  ».TwnTig  them — 
have  authority  to  set  age  limits  for  Jobs. 
Interior  vises  It  only  for  park  policemen  posi- 
tions. Most,  however,  according  to  tbe  40- 
plus  set,  have  unofficial  but  very  real  guide- 
lines that  make  tt  tougher  to  get  work  with 
the  onset  of  gray  hair. 

Tbe  government  argument  Is  thatvlt  would 
be  falrw  for  tbe  President's  agent — presum- 
ably CSC — to  have  tbe  authority  than  to 
have  age  limits  set  legally  on  an  oooupatloii- 
by-ooeopatlon.  ageney-b^-ageney  basis. 

PrssumaUy,  the  OlA  finds  it  uneconomical 
to  train  eo-year-old  candidates  who  might 
be  oalled  upon  to  maka  a  mid-night  para- 
chute drop  or  swim  a  shark-4ntaated  lagoon 
In  line  of  duty.  Offldals  say  there  are  other 
Jobs  which  age  limits  are  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  government. 

But  union  officials,  as  mlgbt  be  expected, 
are  not  wild  about  the  propoeal.  They  envi- 
sion a  youth  puab  that  would  carve  out  moft 
and  more  Jobs  for  young  people — uroav  that 
would  hurt  men  seeking  second  careen  in 
government  and  could  hamper  Job-bunting 
efforts  of  middle-aged  bousewlvea  seeking 
new  Jobe,  or  reemployment,  with  Unde  Sam. 

Military  retirees  who  leave  the  service  In 
their  mld-40B  could  also  be  hurt  by  the  age- 
llmlt  legislation— depending,  of  course,  on 
how  tt  was  used. 

Many  retired  enlisted  mux  enter  i^ipren- 


tlce  training  programs  am  leaving  tbe  srmed 
forces.  The  Jobs  do  not  pay  all  that  much. 
but  with  their  military  retlreoMnt  Inoomea 
they  make  for  a  oomfortaHe  lite  and  give 
government  the  sldlls  of  mature,  wtf -trained 
workers. 

Opponents  of  the  ege-Umlt  legislation 
forssee  the  day  when  apprentioeshlp  pro- 
grams— because  of  cost  and  investment  In- 
volved— might  be  limited  <to  younger  people, 
completdy  cutting  out  the  40-plus  candi- 
dates. 

They  also  see  It  as  a  foot  In  the  door. 
inltlaUy  for  tbs  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, to  bar  oertain  air  traffic  control 
trainee  Jobs  to  older  applicants. 

American  Federation  of  Oovemntent  Em- 
ployees chief  John  F.  Qrlnw  warns  that  tbe 
leglkatlon  also  Includes  "provisions  for  sslec- 
tioo  out  that  ia.  for  firing  without  any 
appeals  procedure  .  .  ."  based  primailly  on 
age. 

Pat:  Althou^  moet  federal  workers  are 
counting  on  an  automatic  6  per  cent  pay 
raise  next  January,  administration  salary 
watchers  bdleve  tbe  day  of  acroas-tbe-board 
raises  is  gone  forever. 

Tbe  nest  boost  will  result  from  Bursau 
of  lAbor  SUttstlcs  data  on  private  industry 
wage  gains  that  wUl  be  linked  to  "key"  Jbba 
in  the  federal  service.  But  all  tbe  puhUdty 
over  "Inflated"  mld-nMinagetnent  Jobs  baa 
given  the  budget-conscious  administration 
ideas. 

VitBtrtjoruKin    Amomo    ICnuiLX-AflD    ahb 

Oldbl  Wobxxbs 
(Testimony  by  Senator  Crsilxb  H.  Pxbct) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ot  tbe  sub- 
committee: I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
testify  this  morning  on  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment among  mlddlenaged  and  older 
workers.  This  Is  a  problom  whlcsh  has  con- 
cerned me  deeply  for  some  time,  and  on* 
which  unfortunately  seems  to  be  getting 
worse.  Its  serlousnees  Is  dramatically  lllus- 
trated  by  iH>-to-date  figures  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlsttcs  of  the  Deparbnent 
of  Labor: 

Beween  ianuary  1969  and  June  1971,  the 
number  of  unemployed  individuals  aged  46 
and  older  roee  frcm  696,000  to  1,036,000  or 
by  73  percent. 

During  the  same  period,  the  number  ot 
pentxiB  In  this  age  group  out  ot  watt  for 
16  weeks  or  longer  rose  from  116,000  to 
363,000,  or  by  about  307  percent.  This  means 
that  about  one  out  of  every  three  unem- 
ployed persons  aged  46  and  older — as  opposed 
to  one  out  of  four  younger  Individuals — 
has  been  looking  for  work  for  16  we^D  or 
longer. 

Tbe  number  at  mature  workers  out  of  work 
for  very  long  periods — 37  weeks  or  longo' — 
rose  from  48,000  to  306,000  or  by  337  percent 
from  January  1969  levd. 

The  average  duration  of  imemidoyment 
for  peteons  46  and  older  Is  17  weeks.  For 
all  other  unemployed  persons,  the  average  la 
10.3  weeks. 

A  Tvport  Issued  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  projects  that  If  current  labor 
force  parUclpatlon  trends  continue,  one  oat 
of  six  mai  now  in  tbe  66-69  sge  category 
will  no  longer  be  In  the  work  force  by  the 
time  he  reaches  age  66.  Ten  years  ago  this 
ratio  was  only  one  In  dght.  And  the  Com- 
mittee stiggests  that  If  nutjor  policy  change* 
are  not  made,  this  problem  will  intendfy 
during  the  1970's. 

Unemployment  bangs  like  a  black  dood 
over  the  entire  nation,  but  it  most  smously 
threatens  the  middle-aged  and  older  worker. 
Xt  Is  much  eesler  for  tbe  younger  worker  to 
Increase  his  Job  opportunities  simply  because 
he  Is  more  mobile  than  the  older  pereon.  More 
often  than  not,  older  pereons  sre  tied  down 
to  a  given  location  because  of  home  mortgages 
and  children  In  school.  Older  people  caimot 
readily  cancel  debts  and  say  good-bye  to 
friends  and  tlsa  of  long-stand  Ing  to  take 
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yHbm  ts  other  eltlM.  thvu  <b«lr  )ob  market  Is 
somafvlMit  mor*  rartrleted  tbae  tlMt  of  the 
joaagar  vorker,  wbo  cmn  more  easUy  relo- 
o«to  to  •notber  city  where  empIoymeDt  pros- 
peotsaN  iMttv. 

In  addttlon  to  him  raduoed  moUUty.  tlM 
older  worker  most  oope  with  ■«•  dlaerlmliMi- 
tlon  In  employment.  One  atudy  bu  revecled 
thflit  more  ttaan  beU  of  all  prtT«te  employen 
In  atwtee  wttlMxit  a^e  dlaenrntntttlom  legW*- 
tloo  in  1086  admitted  to  melrlng  uae  of  •«• 
limits  In  hiring  practices.  Although  dlacrlml- 
natlon  Is  widespread,  only  15  oourt  proceed- 
ings have  been  Instituted  under  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1M7  by 
the  end  of  1970.  Because  of  the  costs  of  train- 
ing and  retraining  workcra.  private  companies 
and  Industries  aasume  It  is  more  profitable 
to  hire  younger  people.  Itonlcally,  many  em- 
ployers overlook  the  fact  that  the  <dder  vcrk- 
er'B  less  motdle.  but  more  stable,  situation 
offsets  to  some  degree  his  shorter  working 
future,  companies  may  Incur  the  same,  or 
an  evm  greater,  lose  by  hiring  the  younger 
but  more  mobile  worker  wbo  decides  to  re- 
locate or  change  }obs  than  by  hiring  the 
older  but  more  stable  worker. 

Vr.  caiatrman,  the  effects  of  unemployment 
<m  the  younger  worker  can  be  discoursing. 
The  effects  on  the  older  worker  can  be  tragic. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
unemployment  tor  the  older  worker  Is  a  re- 
duced or  lost  Income  during  his  years  of  re- 
tirement. Because  of  serious  deficiencies  In 
many  private  pension  plans,  the  end  of  one's 
Job  may  also  mean  the  end  of  one's  pension 
coverage — even  though  an  Individual  may 
have  contributed  huD<breds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  over  the  years  toward  his  pension  ac- 
coimt.  The  end  of  one's  job  may  mean  the 
total  or  near-total  erosion  of  his  Lifetime  sav- 

Even  If  the  older  worker  manages  to 
eecape  the  total  loes  of  private  pension  cover- 
age or  his  lifetime  savings,  he  may  not  eecape 
suffering  from  reduced  Social  Security  ben- 
efits caused  by  unen4>Ioyment  during  his 
later  working  years.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
that  Social  Security  benefits  are  based  on  a 
person's  lifetime  earning  record.' 

ITnless  impropriate  action  Is  taken,  older 
persons  currently  unemployed  will  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  "older  poor." — thoee  living  at 
or  below  the  nationally  established  poverty 
level.  Tet  already,  the  "older  poor"  total  five 
million  Americans— or  a  full  quarter  of  the 
ddeiiy  population. 

Despite  all  these  grim  facts,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  nation's  Job  train- 
ing and  retraining  efforts  are  focused  on 
workers  45  years  of  age  and  over.  In  1970, 
only  4  percent  of  all  enrollees  In  manpower 
programs  were  older  workers. 

11^.  Chairman,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Pres- 
ident's revenue  sharing  propoeal,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  propose  another  categorical  pro- 
gram. Categorical  programs  are  Inoonsistent 
with  revenue  sharing.  However.  I  think  we 
must  be  realistic  and  fair  with  the  states  In 
recognizing  that  revenue  sharing  has  not  yet 
been  enacted,  but  still  something  to  work 
toward.  In  the  meantime,  the  states  and 
cities  cannot  do  without  certain  high  pri- 
ority programs,  and  I  strongly  believe  the 
Federal  Oovemment  must  help  the  states 
sero  In  on  a  problem  as  serious  as  the  cur- 
rent problem  of  unemployment  among  older 
workers. 

To  provide  Increased  employment  oppor- 
trmltles  for  middle-aged  and  cdder  workers, 
I  have  introduced  S.  1580.  a  bUl  entlUed 
the  "mddle-Aged  and  CMder  Workers  Em- 
ployment and  Community  Service  Act." 

Title  I  of  this  Act  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  to  desig- 
nate full-time  personnel  experienced  In  man- 
power problems  of  nUddle-aged  and  older 
workers  to  have  responsibility  for  leader- 


ship, development,  and  eoordlnatton  of  the 
programs  Initiated  under  this  leglaUtlon; 

(2)  Direct  the  Secretary  to  eatabUsh  a  cen- 
tral oflloe  within  the  Department  of  I<abor 
to  provide  Information  on  and  special  atten- 
tion to  the  proMeme  of  mlddle-i^ted  and  old- 
er workers  and  the  programs  concerning  such 
workers: 

(3)  Authorlae  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
reeearch  and  demonstratton  projects  to 
fbooe  on  the  special  problems  of  the  mature 
worker. 

Title  n  would  establlab  a  "Uldcareer  De- 
velopment Service  Program.''  This  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
to  assist  older  workers  to  find  employment 
by  providing  training  and  counseling  serv- 
ices to  them.  For  employed  persons  who  find 
themselves  In  "dead-end"  Jobs,  suppntlve 
servlcee  would  be  offered  to  enable  them 
to  upgrade  their  skills  and  to  foster  occupa- 
tional advancement.  The  authorisation  un- 
der this  Title  would  be  tl40  million  during 
fiscal  1972.  and  $aiO  mlUlon  during  fiscal 
1978. 

Title  m  of  this  bill  wotUd  eetablisb  a 
"Oocnmxmlty  Senior  Service  Program"  for 
penons  aged  55  and  older  who  lack  opportu- 
nities for  other  suitably  paid  employment. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  administer  the 
program  and  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  ppogram  cost. 
Older  citizens  would  be  paid  at  leasrt  the 
minimum  wage  In  work  which  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  welfare  of  a  community. 
Thus  this  legislation  seeks  not  only  to  help 
older  workers,  but  also  to  utilize  their  talents 
and  contributions  to  make  Improvements  In 
our  clinics,  hoepltala,  schools,  day-care  cen- 
ters and  libraries,  and  In  our  environment. 
The  projects  operated  under  this  Title  would 
be  coordinated  to  the  fxilleet  extent  possible 
with  projects  noiw  operating  under  the  Eco- 
ncMnlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1904  and  with 
other  existing  related  prograoos.  The  bill 
authorizes  935  million  for  fiscal  1973  and  160 
million  for  fiscal  1973  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Title. 

Title  IV,  the  "Special  Reports  and  Studies" 
provision,  calls  for: 

( 1 )  A  st\idy  of  the  feasibility  of  extending 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  un- 
employed workers  aged  56  and  over  who  have 
exhaturted  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: 

(3)  A  report  on  the  means  of  eliminating 
the  lack  of  coverage  and  other  Inadequacies 
In  the  workmen's  compensation  and  disa- 
bility insurance  programs,  health  Insurance. 
and  pension  plans — particularly  as  they  af- 
fect adversely  the  employment  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers; 

(3)  A  report  on  present  programs  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  <»gaJilzatlons  to  furnish  job 
opportunities  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis  for 
individuals  55  years  and  older; 

(4)  A  study  of  part-time  employment  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  Increase  part-time  job  opportu- 
nities for  older  persons  in  the  executive 
branch. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  provisions  of  S. 
1560.  and  I  urge  early  and  favorable  action 
by  this  Commltte  chi  this  legislation.  Unem- 
ployment among  older  workers  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  positive  action  is  needed  soon 

It  is  a  sad  irony  that  as  we  achieve  major 
advancements  In  medicine  and  technology 
which  make  it  possible  to  prolong  the  life- 
time of  an  individual,  we  also  seem  to  be 
pushing  middle-aged  and  older  persons  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  There  is 
a  definite  trend  toward  limiting  the  options 
for  employment,  recreation,  and  education 
for  older  persons.  While  we  must,  of  course, 
focus  muob  of  our  attention  on  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  young,  we  must  not  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  needs  of  older  people. 


More  and  more  frequently,  and  In  more 
and  more  ways,  we  seem  to  be  saying  to  ths 
older  person:  "You  are  neither  needed  nor 
wanted."  This  Is  a  strong  statement,  but  I 
think  some  bluntness  Is  required  If  Uie  pub- 
lic la  to  become  fully  aware  of  the  effects  on 
older  people  of  our  thoughtless  actions — or 
apathy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  is  more  damaging 
to  the  human  spirit  than  the  beUef  that  one's 
capacities  are  imused  or  unwanted.  I  think 
we  can  not  only  lift  the  spirit  of  older 
Americans  but  tap  a  vast  and  valiiable  pool 
of  human  teeources  by  itaiming  S.  1560. 


STRENGTHENINa  WOMEfTS  RiaHTB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  ratification  of  the  1Mb  amendment 
in  June  of  1919.  this  Nation  has  pledged 
itself  to  a  policy  of  equal  political  rights 
for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  sex.  It 
Is  now  time.  I  believe  to  assert  this 
same  policy  for  all  nations. 

The  first  step  we  can  take  in  this  effort 
is  to  ratify  the  n.N.  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  for  Women.  Through 
this  instrument,  we  will  place  our  sup- 
port behind  the  worldwide  movement 
to  advance  the  rights  of  all  human 
beings. 

We  must  clarify  once  again  that  rati- 
fication of  this  type  (A  measure  will  not 
in  any  way  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
either  the  rights  American  wcnnen  enJoy 
today,  nor  the  ones  we  hope  to  strengthen 
in  the  near  future.  The  Treaty  on  Wom- 
en's Political  Rights  provides  that  wom- 
en shall  have  equal  rights  in  voting  in 
all  elections,  in  running  for  elected  of- 
fice, and  in  holding  a  position  of  public 
responsibility. 

The  State  of  California  recently  stud- 
ied M^iat  steps  State  governments  could 
take  to  insure  equal  rights  for  all.  In 
reference  to  political  rights,  the  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Oommission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  stated: 

niere  are  no  significant  statutory  dis- 
abilities to  prevent  women  from  asaumlng 
fully  the  duties  and  exercising  the  rights  cf 
political  equality. 

Mr.  President,  \i^en  the  convention 
was  first  submitted  to  tills  body,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this 
subject  was  substantially  the  same: 

No  substantive  legal  questions  are  Involved 
In  the  United  States  becoming  a  party  to 
this  convention. 

By  a  simple  act.  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
this  legislative  body,  we  can  show  our 
desire  to  extend  the  rights  of  women  all 
over  the  world.  This  cannot  help  but 
strengthen  the  rights  of  men  as  well,  as 
all  humankind  begins  to  contribute  to 
the  effort  to  build  a  better  world.  By  a 
simple  act,  we  can  put  ourselves  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  In  the  words  of  the  California 
commission,  such  steps  "will  enable 
women  to  make  the  maximum  oontribu- 
ttoQ  to  society." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  our  goal.  One  of 
the  most  basic  steps  toward  that  goal  is 
the  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
Women's  Political  Rights.  I  ask  tiiat  the 
Senate  ratify  this  treaty  as  soon  as 
possible. 


My  SO,  1971 
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EAST  PAKISTAN:   BIAFRA 
REVISITED 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  con- 
tinuing disorders  in  Pakistan  have  left 
an  estimated  200,000  people  dead,  creat- 
ed more  than  6  million  refugees,  and 
severely  reduced  the  prospects  for  a  fall 
harvest  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  East  Pakistan.  The  ^>ectre  of 
a  mass  starvation  in  East  Pakistan,  far 
exceeding  the  death  toll  of  Biafra.  may 
become  a  grim  reality  this  fall.  This  mas- 
sive loss  of  life  is  made  all  the  more 
tragic  because  it  can  be  prevented.  In 
a  world  with  surplus  food,  death  by 
starvation  due  to  political  disputes  is  the 
ultimate  obscenity  perpetrated  by  man 
upon  man. 

Altliough  the  need  for  swift  action  is 
readily  apparent,  the  distribution  of 
emergency  food  supplies  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  transporting  food  from  Amer- 
icans to  Pakistanis.  In  order  to  get  the 
food  to  the  people,  normal  channels  for 
the  distribution  of  food  in  affected  areas 
must  be  reestablished.  These  channels 
will  not  be  restored  until  a  series  of  ptdlt. 
ical  accommodations  between  the  Oov- 
emment of  Pakistan  and  dissident  ele- 
ments in  the  East  are  reached.  Our  Gov- 
ernment must,  in  good  conscience,  at- 
tempt to  use  every  legitimate  means  at 
its  disposal  to  facilitate  a  political  setUe- 
ment  and  restore  the  means  to  transport 
available  relief  supplies  to  the  pecHple  of 
East  Pakistan. 

The  XThited  States  is  in  a  moral-polit- 
ical dilemma  similsir  to  the  one  en- 
countered during  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  morally  unaccept- 
able for  Americans  to  stand  idly  by  while 
thousands  of  people  die  horrible,  needless 
deaths  by  starvaticai.  On  the  other  hsind, 
we  must  recognize  that  exerting  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  of  Pakistan  to 
reach  accommodation  with  opposition 
forces  in  the  East  is  direct  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. 

How,  then,  do  we  balance  our  concern 
for  the  people  of  Pakistan  with  our  de- 
sire to  refrain  from  political  Intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  nations  around 
the  world? 

As  a  general  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy,  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  sovereign  nations  is  founded 
upon  two  basic  ideas.  First,  Americana 
are  rarely  directly  affected  by  internal 
politics  of  sovereign  nati<Mi-8tates.  Sec- 
ond, Americans  now  recognize  that 
their  nation's  power  to  intervene  around 
the  world  is  finite;  the  United  States 
cannot  be  the  arbiter  of  the  disputes  of 
all  mankind. 

In  the  case  of  the  situation  in  Pakistan, 
however,  neither  of  these  general  prin- 
ciples is  valid.  The  futile  deaths  by 
starvation  in  East  Pakistan  do  have  a 
direct  imiiact  upon  Americans,  iierhape 
more  of  an  impact  than  spectacular  Byz- 
antine, violent  changes  of  government 
which  oocui^  the  time  and  aiergies  of 
diplomats.  Each  American  who  is  aware 
of  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan  dies  a 
littie  each  day  ills  Oovemmmt  fails  to  do 
its  utmost  to  alleviate  the  Buffering  in 
that  area. 

As  for  the  second  prindpie.  in  this 
case,  at  this  time,  the  United  States  aiid 


other  donor  nations  do  have  a  good  deal 
of  influence  over  the  Government  of 
Pakistan.  T^iat  Government  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  capital  and  commodity 
flows  from  the  members  of  the  aid  con- 
sortium headed  by  the  Worid  Bank, 
which  supplies  foreign  assistance.  Sure- 
ly the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and 
other  consortium  members  cannot  con- 
done that  continuation  of  economic,  and 
certainly  not  military,  assistanoe  to  a 
government  which  systematically  ex- 
cludes a  part  of  its  population  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  that  assistance, 
or  worse  yet,  kills  them  with  it.  It  would 
se«n  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  lead  of  the  consor- 
tium, should  make  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  that  continuation  of 
aid  is  dependent  upcHi  an  end  to  the  kill- 
ing of  civilians  in  the  east  wing  and 
the  distribution  of  adequate  food  siQ^lies 
to  all  pe<^le  of  the  East,  without  regard 
to  religion  or  political  afflliation. 

Mr.  President,  should  the  State  De- 
partment fail  to  impress  upcm  the  Paki- 
stanis that  many  Americans  cannot  con- 
done the  unnecessary  starvation  and 
brutal  killing  of  fellow  human  b^ngs. 
Congress  may  find  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend, by  law,  economic  and  military  aa- 
sistanoe  to  Pakistan. 


PRESS  BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  GOU5WATER.  Mr.  President, 
since  publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  other  news- 
papers there  lias  been  so  much  argument 
and  discussion  about  it  that  some  of  the 
basic  considerations  have  become  ob- 
scured. 

Because  of  this,  a  speech  July  10. 1971. 
by  publisher  James  S.  Copley,  of  San 
Diego,  to  the  California-Nevada  Asso- 
ciated Press  Asaoclation  is  especially  im- 
portant. Mr.  Copley  beyond  the  question 
of  legality  and  security  raises  tiie  matter 
of  press  behavior. 

He  pointed  out  that  freedom  of  the 
press  carries  with  it  a  high  degree  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  <rf  individual 
newspapers  to  present  the  news  fairly 
and  completely  and  dispassionately,  add- 
ing: 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  time  will 
show  the  New  York  Times,  and  other  news- 
papers that  have  elected  to  identify  with 
the  Tlmee  have  done  professional  Journalism 
a  disservice. 

Mr.  Copley  insisted  that  what  really 
happened  had  nothing  to  do  with  fi-ee- 
dom  of  the  press. 

He  explained — 

The  New  York  Times  came  Into  the  pos- 
session of  stolen  doctunents  which  the 
Oovemment  regards  as  sensitive.  Making 
no  known  effort  to  procure  their  declas- 
sification to  permit  their  legal  publica- 
tion— and  against  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  OovemmMit — the  Times  elected  to 
publish  the  dociunents.  In  abort,  there  was 
a  straightf<H^rard  route  to  follow,  not  in 
anyway  Involved  with  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  Times  choee  not  to  follow  It. 

Mr.  Copley  reminded  his  audience  that 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  in  any  way 
condone  the  fact  that  the  Times  and  its 
colleagues  received  stolen  prof>eity  and 
that  theiy  did  so  knowlo^y. 

Mt.  PreBideDt.  I  bdieve  Mr.  Ooplegr^ 


assessment  of  this  Important  question  If 
one  with  which  all  Senators  should  be 
conversant.  Tlm'efore,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Copley's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  dbiecMtaa,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wklooioko  Rem>bkb  of  Jams  S.  Coplxt  at 
THE  CaurosNU-NBVAn*  Assocutb>  Psbsb 
Association 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  wtfoome  you  to 
this  meeting  of  members  of  the  Oallf  orala 
and  Nevada  Aseoclated  Press  Association — 
special  because  my  home  town  Is  scross  the 
bay. 

It  also  la  a  q>eclal  privilege  for  us  to  assem- 
ble in  Ooronado  in  the  tpbcXt  of  a  co-opera- 
tive that  dsAes  its  origin  back  to  1848. 

Indeed,  we  should  remind  ourselves  that — 
In  this  fast-moving,  ever-changing  warl<^— 
there  are  certain  fundamental  valuee  that 
remain  with  us.  One  is  The  AssooUted  Prsss 
and  the  spirit,  which  it  repreeents,  of  a  dedi- 
cation to  objective,  dlspasslaDate  rqwrtlng 
of  man  and  his  doings. 

This  objective,  dispassionate  reporting  Is 
what  The  Associated  Frees  was  created  to 
accomplish,  and,  despite  all  the  change,  all 
the  turmoil,  since  1848,  that  is  what  The 
Associated  Press — our  Associated  Press — Is 
accomplishing  today. 

nils,  then.  U  what  xnakss  oar  oo-opsrativs 
unique :  unchanging  dedication  to  a  Journal- 
istic Ideal  which,  really,  is  unmatched  any- 
where In  the  world. 

Only  In  the  umted  States  of  America  do 
we  have  publishers,  brosdcssters  and  others 
In  the  communications  Industry  hnwfUwg 
together  In  one  organisation  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  unbiased  and  objective 
news  repmts.  The  AP  has  no  other  purpose. 

Much  of  the  post-war  world  has  seen  the 
development  of  national  news  services  fre- 
quently supported  In  whole  or  part  by  gov- 
ernment funds — ^with  the  inevitable  results. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience  with  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association,  attempts 
to  make  the  flow  of  news  conform  to  govern- 
ment controls  iinfortunately  continue  in 
many  areas  of  the  wcvld. 

It  U  good,  then,  that  the  basic  principles 
of  Ths  Associated  Press  have  remained  im- 
changed  test  more  than  a  cent\iry. 

Methods  of  gathering,  distributing  and 
displaying  news,  however,  are  changing  r^>- 
Idly,  as  we  all  know. 

As  you  saw  earlier  in  the  film,  we  have  AP 
men  whose  primary  writing  tool  Is  a  CRT 
console.  We  have  a  technical  staff  whose  mis- 
sion no  longer  is  \im\*Mt\  to  the  care  and 
feeding  of  M16  teleprinters. 

So,  with  our  basic  mission  of  objective 
news  unchanged,  there  Is  great  change  imder 
way  to  the  methodi  we  \iae  to  accomplish 
that  basic  mission.  As  Is  already  evident, 
this  is  not  change  stmply  for  the  sake  of 
change. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  The  Asso- 
ciated ness  has  been  its  strong  state  and 
regional  reporte.  After  WorUl  War  n,  many 
thought  there  would  be  a  iHmini«htng  of 
interecrt  In  local  news  as  we  faced  tremendous 
Intemaitlanal  and  national  challenges. 

However,  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  significant  change  In  public  attitude.  Oov- 
emment and  international  problems  have 
grown  so  enormously  that  the  average  citi- 
zen, as  an  individual,  has  felt  a  sense  of 
frustration  in  trying  to  Influence  them  or 
make  his  views  felt.  As  a  result,  he  has  turned 
toward  those  things  that  he  feels  he  can  deal 
with  and  Influence. 

His  Interest  has  sharpened  In  the  local  and 
regional  events  that  affect  him  directly  and 
person  ally,  problems  In  schools  ...  In  traffle 
.  .  .  tn  the  hundreds  of  urban  His  that  plague 
•uburbe  and  dtles. 

If  San  Frandsoo  solves  a  school  problaia. 
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It  Is  of  latrat  In  Lot  AogHm.  Beno  toA 
Fhoanlz.  to  mwatlon  Juat  «  Uw  cltlM. 

In  Hbart,  tb»  nndaf»  tntanat  In  locsl  and 
raglosua  newa  bM  been  Inteutflcd.  It  U 
doMT  to  taome  and  b*  can  pUy  a  part  tn  tt. 

Thla  U  not  to  aay  tbat  ba  baa  lost  bis  ln> 
tarast  in  natloiMa  aOatn.  To  tbc  oontrary,  be 
Is  dsaplj  intartstad  In  tbam.  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  blm  In  tbls  rafard  is  vary  great. 

Tbls  obligation  Is  sbarply  undaraoored  by 
tba  oorrent  crisis  created  by  tbe  publication 
of  secret  state  dociunents  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapera.  sad  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  tbat  followed. 

Tbe  reading  public  Is  hungry  for  news  of 
tbe  matter.  In  this  case,  however.  It  Is  not 
just  news.  It  Is  news  tbat  InTolTsa  us  very 
deeply. 

Consequently.  It  would  ba  Idle  were  we,  re- 
sponsible members  of  an  old  and  respected 
press  sasnclsttan.  to  complete  this  meeting 
without  fsdng  up  to  a  few  of  tbe  realities 
irtUeh  the  crisis  embodies  for  us. 

Vlawad  sobaily.  tt  Is  plain  tbat  an  almost 
mnnnmental  cballenge  has  been  laid  down 
to  our  basic  dedication  to  purrue  and  present 
tbe  news  to  our  read* r a  fairly,  and  In  com- 
plete and  dispassionate  form. 

In  this  regard.  I  beUeve  that  time  wlU  show 
tbe  New  York  Times,  and  other  newspapers 
tbat  have  deeted  to  identify  with  the  Tlmee, 
have  done  the  profession  of  journalism  a  dls- 
serrlce. 

The  Times  bss  contended  that  tbe  First 
Amendment  ot  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  la  in  Issue. 

But  U  tt  reaUy? 

Tbe  First  Amendment  problblta  the  Oon- 
greea  from  passing  laws  abridging  freedom 
of  tbe  prees.  I  doubt  If  there  la  any  likelihood 
tbat  Congress  has  any  such  Intent. 

What  has  happened  really  has  no>thlng  to 
do  with  freedom  of  the  press.  The  New  York 
Times  came  into  the  poesesslon  of  stolen  doc- 
timents  which  the  goTernment  regards  as 
sensitive.  Making  no  known  effort  to  procure 
their  declassification  to  permit  their  legal 
publication — and  against  the  advice  of  tbe 
federal  government — the  Times  elected  to 
puUlsb  the  documents.  In  short,  there  was 
a  straightforward  route  to  follow,  not  in  any 
way  Involved  with  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
tbe  Times  chose  not  to  follow  It. 

Apart  from  questions  of  tbe  relative  sen- 
sitivity of  each  of  the  7X>00  documents  In- 
volved; apart  from  the  damage  that  may 
come  from  giving  tbe  world  an  accurate  In- 
sight to  our  private,  national  inasoiiln|t  proc- 
esses; apart  from  tbe  poaslblUty  tbat  our 
enemies  may  benefit  In  their  cryptographic 
analysis  from  seeing  the  exact  text  of  our 
secret  conmiunlcatlons;  apart  from  all  oS 
tbeae  things  there  Is  another  matter  sAilcb 
affects  all  of  us  here. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  rule  on  this. 
Tbe  Court  merely  deoluad  tbat.  In  Its  opin- 
ion, publfeatlon  of  the  material  In  the  bands 
of  tbe  Times  and  its  colleaguee  would  not 
gravely  Injure  the  United  States  of  America. 

TlM  Court  did  not  in  any  way  condone  tbe 
fket  tbat  tba  TUnea  and  Its  ooUeagiMs  re- 
oetvad  atolsn  fauyaity  and  that  they  did  so 
knowingly.  This  behavior  certainly  cannot 
anhanre  tbe  luster  of  our  great  jjatamion. 

Against  tbls  baekground  It  Is  Imperative 
thai  Journalists  at  large  meet  fuUy  tbalr 
obligation  to  tbe  public  to  pursue  with  grsat 
sggissiliiimMs  every  critical  element  of  tbe 
Issue. 

For  Instance,  too  Uttle  Is  known  so  far  ooa- 
eamlng  tbe  bow.  tbe  why  and  the  where- 
fore at  the  stolen  papsrs.  The  reading  ptildlo 
la  hungry  to  know  who  ware  tbe  various 
people  Involved  In  tbe  tbaft.  bow  tbe  Tlmaa 
received  tba  documents  and  how  other  news- 
papsiB  also  rscalvsd  tham. 

Thay  are  ouilous  to  kaosr  who  haitMrad 
Mr.  Blsberg.  why  tbe  Tlmas  has  not  yet  been 
praaaeutad  tar  UDauthorlnd  posseeslon  of 
stfden  goods,  bow  this  whole  chain  of  eventa 
Is  affectlnc  our  International  relations,  and 
the  answen  to  many  other  questions. 


In  short,  we  an  Invdlvad  In  a  sarlous  news 
story  and.  as  is  our  tradition,  w«  must  do  the 
job  fatty  and  fearieaely,  even  though  It  may 
affect  ua  advwsaly. 

As  an  of  tbeae  grave  laniee  awlrl  about  us, 
I  believe  It  vWl  be  benefidal  for  us  to  reflect 
sgaln  upon  tlaots  wtaleb  «•  att  know  but 
rarely  arttoulaita. 

Flnt.  a  fraa  paas  la  a  tap-root  element 
of  tha  wondstful  soolety  wa  oall  The  United 
States  of  America. 

Saoond.  a  free  press  Is.  In  ttstff,  not  a 
guaiantaa  that  the  otdlgstlons  of  our  profes- 
sion to  tha  people  wUl  ba  fcdly  dJaohargad. 
We  must  ba  a  responsible  press  as  wall  as  a 
tree  one;  a  lafw-Mbldlng.  dependable  and  fair 
press. 

These  are  tbe  qualltlee  tbat  bring  in  re- 
spect, and  tbe  word  "req>ect"  goes  to  tbe 
heart  of  It  an. 

Without  respectability  there  Is  no  credi- 
blUty;  and  without  credibility.  aU  else  even 
tbe  exciting  technological  davalopmient  wa 
have  just  seen  on  film — will  lose  mnanlng 

For  technology  is  only  a  meana  to  an 
end — and  tbe  end  tbat  we  are  seeking  de- 
mands freedom,  responsibility,  dependability, 
lespectabmty,  credlbUlty. 

Tbeee  norda  are  not  going  to  loee  tbeb- 
meaning.  They  repreaent  the  hlf^est  Ideals 
ot  our  profsaalcm — ^they  give  tbe  only  real 
meaning  to  our  business. 

The  great  and  reiyonslble  Journalists  at 
tbls  country  wlB  see  to  tt  tbat  they  remain 
our  Ideals  .  .  .  tbat  tbeee  words  oonttnued 
to  mean  what  they  say. 

There  Is  Just  too  much  at  stake. 

Thank  you,  ladlea  and  gentlemen.  Feel 
waloome  in  San  Diego.  While  there  la  much 
to  be  done  In  our  meeting,  there  Is  also 
much  to  be  seen  in  our  fine  dty.  Knjoy  your 

HARRY  E.  BOYD.  RETIREZ)  EDITOR 
OP  CEDAB  RAFID6.  IOWA.  OA- 
ZETTE 

Mr.  MIIiUSR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Iowa's  most  dlatlngiilshed  editors  retired 
on  July  1.  Harry  E.  Boyd  has  been  one 
of  those  editors  who  believe  that  an  edi- 
tor has  a  responsiblUty  to  the  com- 
munity, not  the  community  to  the  edi- 
tor. As  he  is  fond  of  saying,  "you  can  get 
some  things  done  Lf  you  er9  not  kicking 
people  In  the  face  all  of  the  time." 

Editor  Boyd  retnaxked — 

Tve  always  felt  the  edHor  of  a  paper  should 
be  as  close  to  work  In  the  oommnnKy  as  ba 
can  get.  It  makee  more  aenee  to  be  In  at  tbe 
planning  stage  and  aboot  off  yow  mouth, 
rather  tbaax  let  them  get  committed  and  than 
tbrow  roeks. 

Harry  Boyd,  during  his  42  yean  of 
meeting  the  Cedar  Rapids  Oaaette's 
deadlines,  has  always  insisted  that  a 
newsman's  duty  Is  to  get  It  right,  not 
necessarily  first. 

Because  the  Oazette  has  adhered  to  the 
Boyd  precepts.  It  deservedly  has  earned 
tbe  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest 
new8pi4>ers  In  the  Nattcn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fea- 
ture article  on  this  outstanding  editor, 
written  by  Phyllis  nemlng,  be  printed  in 
OieRscois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
asf<rflows: 
(Rom  the  Cedar  Baplda  Ohwette,  July  SS, 
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BoTS  Rrnus  Aram  4a  Tksas  or  Qtxtm 

DxAOuma 

(By  Ph^Ils  Fleming) 

TtM  Oaaette's  new  dty  baU  and  poUoa  re- 
porter bad  spent  more  years  playing  tha  alto 


sax  professlonaUy  than  lie  had  tha  type- 
writer. 

But.  he  dldnt  see  a  mualoal  career  for 
lilmself  and  he  was  oonfident  tliat  The  Qa- 
aette  would  provide  a  stepping  atone  to  a  job 
on  a  Mg  Kaatem  peper. 

Becalling  tboee  days  In  June.  1929,  Oaaette 
BdMor  Rsary  E.  Boyd  chuckled  and  aald.  "^ 
figured  rd  be  here  about  three  years  then  Td 
become  editor  of  tbe  New  York  Tlmee." 

But.  The  Oaaette  Job  proved  to  be  a  good 
fit.  Hla  Intantkms  of  going  East  faded  and  be 
later  turned  down  a  Job  with  tbe  Aasoclated 
nees  in  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

Now.  43  years  later.  Boyd,  who  retired  as 
Oaaette  editor  Jtdy  1,  can  look  back  on  yean 
of  providing  leadership  not  only  for  The  Oa- 
aatte  btit  for  tbe  community. 

"V  you  are  going  to  tdl  people  what  to  do. 
you  must  get  out  and  do  eome  of  the  work 
youraelf."  Boyd  said.  "None  of  these  things 
get  done  except  by  teamwork  involving  a  lot 
of  people."  So  Boyd,  a  man  with  a  wry  aenee 
of  humor  and  tbe  ability  to  listen,  baa  been 
active  in  many  state  and  local  organlBatkMia. 

And  though  he  never  left  Tbe  Oaaette,  be 
did  reach  the  bigger  reading  audleooe  be  bad 
hoped  for  as  a  young  man.  For  dgbt  yean 
(untU  19S7) ,  be  wrote  a  natlonaUy  syndicated 
oOlimm  of  light  humor.  At  ite  peak.  "My 
America"  ran  five  days  a  week  In  70  papen 
with  a  circulation  of  over  two  mllUon. 

CASEES  PLANS  CHANOZS 

Looking  back.  Boyd  eald  he  never  regretted 
tbe  day  "Old  Dad"  LaaeU.  former  edttor  of 
tbe  Cedar  Ra^itds  BepUbllcsa  and  a  faculty 
member  at  tbe  University  of  Iowa  Jonmallsm 
school,  talked  him  into  going  Into  Journal- 
ism. 

LaaeU  was  bis  registration  adviser  and 
Boyd  was  having  a  problem  getting  hla  ocm- 
merolal  art  course  schedule  lined  up. 

Boyd  bad  some  experience  with  news- 
papers—as an  eighth  gimder  he  wae  tbe  editor 
and  sole  etaff  member  of  the  "Weekly 
SnooEe,"  a  hand-lettered  publication  which 
he  passed  aroimd  once  a  w«ek  to  friends  and 
classmates;  be  bad  written  humorouB  plecee 
for  the  high  adiool  paper  and  he  had  been 
staff  artist  for  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 

So  the  switch  In  career  plana  was  made, 
and  Boyd  enrolled  In  tbe  school  of  Joumallan 

At  21.  he  was  older  than  moat  entering 
students,  and  bis  plans  for  paying  bis  way 
through  college  were  a  Uttle  out  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary. Dxirlng  tbe  foUowlng  four  yean,  be 
played  three  or  four  nights  a  week  In  a  dance 
band,  eometlmea  going  to  clan  tbe  next 
mcH^ng  In  a  tuxedo. 

While  atiU  in  high  school  In  Sioux  City. 
Harry  atarted  to  play  the  alto  sax  by  ear  and 
played  In  orchestras.  He  continued  with  this 
part  time  through  a  year  at  Momlngslde  col- 
lege In  Sioux  City,  then  for  three  yean  played 
fuU  time  with  orchestras  out  of  Sioux  City 
and  Chicago  including  the  Morro  Castle 
Revue  orchestra  on  tbe  Keith -Orpheum 
vaudeville  circuit. 

In  1026  he  enroUed  at  Iowa  U.  The  first 
year  be  played  aax  and  clarinet  In  Doc  Law- 
son's  orchestra;  for  tbe  next  three  yean  he 
played  In  and  managed  bis  own  five-piece 
band.  Barry  Boyd's  Music.  They  once  went 
ss  far  as  the  Unlwralty  of  Nebrsaka  to  play 
a  dance.  TVavel  was  by  train  and  the  fee  was 
$4S0. 

WAT"  TO  mrsKca  mtiMom 


But  music  was  never  a  "lifetime  thing.  Just 
tbe  best  way  to  get  through  college." 

Boyd  recalled  bis  flrat  few  days  at  Iowa 
U.  After  be  bad  registered,  paid  for  books, 
room  and  tuition,  be  bad  tlS  left,  but  be  bad 
a  Job.  In  addltton  to  the  nighttime  orcbestm 
dates,  he  and  sevaral  other  students  provided 
meaHlma  rausto  at  Kitty  Mayme'a,  a  down- 
town Iowa  City  restaurant,  and  got  their 
maala  In  return. 

Meanwtille.  Boyd  waa  busy  on  campus.  Ba 
was  art  editor  and  editor  of  Frivol,  campus 
humor  magaslne;  editor  of  tbe  DaUy  lowan. 
oampus  newsp^>er    president  of  a  senior 
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men's  htmorary.  and  got  iap  gradea.  Bs 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  In  1999. 

He  was  an  set  to  go  to  the  Oss  Moines 
Register  at  $86  a  week,  "but  I  bad  the  feeUng 
they  dldnt  reaUy  have  a  Job  for  me,"  be 
recaUed.  When  The  Oantta'a  Verne  MarahaU 
offered  $80  a  mtik.  and  a  ^edfie  Job,  Boyd 
took  It.  "That  waa  big  (salary)  In  thoas  daya," 
be  said,  noting  that  It  waa  Just  baton  the 
stock  market  craab. 

Boyd  had  been  dty  baU  and  poUoe  r^xnter 
for  a  year  when  the  opportunity  to  become 
editorial  writer  came  along  tn  an  unexpected 
way. 

The  man  who  had  been  editorial  writer  bad 
a  drinking  problem  and  then  were  days  when 
be  dkint  show  im>.  He  fUled  to  show  up 
once  too  often.  On  that  day,  Boyd  waa  itt- 
tlDg  at  bU  deak  when  MarahaU,  then  man- 
aging editor,  walked  ovar  and  aakad.  "Cm. 
you  write  editorials?"  Boyd  said.  "WeU  I 
can  try."  "MatshaU  said.  "Oet  then  and  start 
writing." 

And  write  edltortala  he  did  tmtU  his  re- 
tlnment.  In  these  early  days  be  was  tbe 
only  editorial  writer,  with  1^  columne  to 
fiU  weekdays;  two  columns  on  Sunday.  His 
weeks  avenged  about  60  hoivs  with  Friday 
nights  especially  late.  2  to  3  a.m..  because 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday  pagee  were  being 
taken  care  of  then. 

Boyd  was  named  asanctsta  editor  In  1982 
and  editor  in  1941.  His  writing  chorea  have 
been  heavy.  In  addition  to  editorials,  be  suc- 
ceeded Mantfiall  ae  the  author  of  a  front 
page  column  called  "Currant  Comment". 
This  was  dropped  in  1943  when  Tbe  Oaaette 
went  to  a  fuU  editorial  page. 

He  next  wrote  a  weekly  cotunin,  "Strict- 
ly Infocmal",  which  was  the  forerunner  to 
the  light  bimoorous  Items  he  dsalt  with  in 
"My  America". 

POUnCAL  U>M  VKNTfONS 

Boyd  covered  all  but  one  of  tbe  national 
poUtloal  conventions  for  Tte  Oazette  be- 
ginning with  the  Democrats  In  1932  \ip 
through  both  RepubUcan  and  Democratlo  In 
1964. 

"I  think  I  bad  more  fun  at  the  national 
political  conventions  than  anything  else,"  he 
aald,  even  though  be  and  Ftank  Nye,  Oaaette 
asBOclate  editor  who  aooompanled  blm  to 
many  of  them,  were  usually  up  half  the  nic^t 
working. 

He  recalls  the  1932  convention  in  Chicago 
with  special  fondnees.  "For  anybody  from 
out  In  tbe  stlAs.  It  waa  quite  a  show." 

WlU  Bogen  sat  right  in  front  of  him  in 
the  prees  gallery.  Damon  Bunyon  of  "Ouys 
and  Dolls"  fame  waa  there  as  a  Hearst  re- 
porter. Runyon'a  typewriter  wae  Just  back  of 
tbe  speaken  rostnun.  He  stood  at  the  type- 
writer aU  day  long  and  kept  up  a  running 
story  on  the  convention. 

WlU  Rogen  figured  In  a  funny  story  from 
this  convention. 

Just  a  few  weeks  befon,  Iowa  Sen.  L.  J. 
Dickinson  had  given  the  keynote  speeoh  at 
tbe  national  Repobllosn  convention  and  be 
had  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the  econ- 
omy deaptta  the  flaot  that  thla  waa  during 
the  midst  of  the  Depression,  lite  speech  was 
apparently  a  memorsMe  one. 

At  the  later  Democratic  convention.  W. 
Barl  Hall,  former  editor  of  the  Maaon  City 
Olobe-Oaaette.  waa  seated  at  the  back  of 
the  press  box.  He  passed  a  note  up  to  WUl 
Rogen  aaklng  for  "tbe  autogra|A  of  tbe 
world's  gnatsst  bmnorlst."  Boyd  recalls  that 
without  aven  hesitating.  Rogen  quickly 
signed  "L.  J.  Dloklnsoa"  and  sent  the  note 
backtoHaU. 

At  a  later  oonvantlon.  Nye  and  Boyd  ware 
working  on  stories  In  their  hotel  room.  Boyd 
was  lying  on  the  bed  with  a  snmU  type- 
writer on  bis  <dieat  typing  a  story.  Sudden- 
ly Nye  realioed  he  dldnt  bear  typing.  He 
looked  over  and  there  was  Boyd  sound 
asleep  with  bis  fingen  poised  over  the  typa- 
wnter  keytxiard. 


oouimo  Dt  okLaasnox 

Then  then  waa  tha  time  that  Boyd  and 
Nye  got  counted  aa  pan  of  tbe  Alabama  dele- 
gation during  an  Alabama  oaucus. 

Asked  If  reporten  from  earlier  days  weren't 
more  colorful  than  they  are  now,  Boyd  agreed. 
Imt  added,  "They  wen  vaan  ocdorful  because 
they  dldnt  worry  much  about  the  fkcts.  They 
sre  lees  oolorful  now.  but  much  more  pro- 
f  eeskmal  than  they  ueed  to  Im." 

He  amphattnally  says  tbat  osw^Mpen  of 
today  an  Iwtter  than  they  wva  20  yean  ago. 

"AU  dally  nswqwpsn  ban  baooiDe  more 
nqxmalMe  tn  reporting,  then  waa  a  lot  of 
fire  horse,  gee  wtUs.  eob  sister  wilting"  m  the 
early  days. 

Today  there's  leas  "gee  wtilc"  azMl  mora 
attention  to  factual,  rtiiable  handling  of  the 
Information. 

Ha  sees  at  least  two  reaaona  for  this— tha 
field  of  oovenge  has  tnoadenad  a  great  deal 
and  become  more  complex  and  better  trained 
people  have  been  made  available  to  news- 
papen  by  the  ooUegee. 

Recalling  bis  own  days  as  dty  baU  re- 
porter, he  aald  the  two  biggest  proposals  at 
one  point  were  new  street  numben  and 
whether  a  parking  lot  or  a  park  sliould  be 
placed  on  municipal  island.  "The  discussions 
dragged  out  for  abo\rt  a  year,"  be  aald.  "Now 
many  councU  meetings  have  a  doaen  prob- 
lems tbat  are  reaUy  tough." 

Boyd  thinks  newapapen  an  hen  to  stay, 
but  tbat  they  an  going  to  have  to  apeed  i^i 
produotlcm  by  using  mon  menhanlcal  tech- 
niques. He  also  sees  more  emphasis  on  inter- 
pretive reporting  than  concentration  on  ^wt 
news. 

ncFBASiB  oif  uariiMo  ir  biuut 

"TslevlBlan  and  radio  take  the  cream  off 
getting  a  story  firet.  Newspapers  must  place 
emphasis  on  getting  it  right  rather  than 
first." 

Referring  to  recent  atten^ts  to  subpoena 
reporten'  notea,  Boyd  sees  "constant  nlbbUng 
at  the  press  and  broadcasting  in  an  attempt 
to  trim  them  down.  A  lot  of  i>ec^le  are  mad 
at  them.  The  better  a  newqwper  doee  its 
Job  tbe  more  pec^le  are  mad  at  it.  Pec^Ie 
dont  like  to  read  wtiat  they  dont  already 
think." 

And  what  Is  the  Job  of  today's  nerwspamMrf 
Tbe  same  as  tbe  Job  was  when  be  started. 
Boyd  said;  to  get  aa  oomplete  and  as  accurate 
Information  on  what  Is  going  on  as  it  can 
get  and  to  do  whatever  It  can  do  in  Inteipret- 
Ing  facte  to  help  the  reader. 

"The  same  things  make  news  now  that 
used  to  make  news."  Innovations  In  handling 
the  news  haven't  changed  that,  Boyd  said. 

Asked  if  the  courts  should  be  able  to 
subpoena  reporten'  notes  and  expect  to  get 
them.  Boyd  aald.  "My  first  reaction  is  no" 
but  he  said  he  hadnt  thought  thla  problem 
completely  throu^ 

Commenting  on  bis  own  daya  pf  notetak- 
Ing.  Boyd  said.  "I  never  bad  any  notes  tbsy 
could  subpoena  In  court  and  get  anything 
out  of." 

"I  never  took  many  notea,"  be  said,  recaU- 
Ing  tbe  flnt  feature  story  he  was  assigned  to 
do  by  John  Battln,  Oacette  dty  editor.  The 
subject  was  a  recently  retired  railroad  engi- 
neer and  Boyd  got  aU  eet  with  hla  notebook 
and  pencU.  As  tbe  man  talked  he  made  a  few 
marks  in  the  notebook,  then  the  man  aaked. 
"now  what  have  you  there?"  Since  Boyd  bad 
only  a  few  scribbles,  be  was  farced  to  fsU 
back  on  his  memory  to  recount  what  the  man 
bad  told  him.  It  worked,  too. 

Aeked  Just  what  be  tiilnks  tbe  role  of  a 
newspaper  in  Xb.*  community  la.  Boyd  aald 
the  newspaper  should,  throu^  editorials,  say 
wtiat  It  thinks,  but  It  tfiouldnt  tell  othen 
what  to  think.  Neither  la  It  neceaaary  for  the 
newspaper  to  have  an  opinion  on  every  sub- 
ject tbat  comee  up. 

«»T  OWN  WOBDS  BACK 

Boyd  doesnt  think  newspapers  bare  the 
"oraofedown"   power  that  some  aaoilbe  to 


tham.  but  ha  doea  think  "paopls  raty  mora 

on  what  tiiey  read  In  Xb»  newspaper  than 
they  think  tbey  do." 

"You  can  see  It  In  witting  adltortala,  tn 
having  your  own  argnmanta  ooma  baA  to 
you  in  your  own  worda.  The  person  may  not 
evan  remen^Mr  when  the  wotds  oami 

Boyd  was  an  editor  who  acOmy 
pated  in  many  eommumty  and  state  aottvl- 
Ues.  Tbe  list  of  1^  aotlvlttes.  a  long  one.  In- 
dudaa  28  yean  on  tbe  board  of  tha  public 
Ubnry  (1*  yean  as  prssldMit):  member  of 
the  Mercy  boapltal  board  sinoa  1863:  member 
erf  the  Obambar  of  Oommaroa  board  and 
member  of  many  Chamber  oammtttsea: 
chairman  of  tbe  Iowa  OoQaga-Oommnnlty 
Research  oouncU  for  nine  yean;  mamhsr  of 
the  Iowa  oommlaakm  for  reorganlaatlon  of 
state  government;  member  of  tha  board  of 
the  Iowa  Ckwd  Boada  Aaan.;  obalrman  of  the 
Mental  Health  ouiter  board.  Ustad  ki  "Who's 
Who",  be  la  alao  a  member  of  many  profes- 
sional and  social  groups. 

"I've  always  felt  the  editor  of  a  p^Mr 
abould  be  as  dose  to  work  In  tha  ooanmnnlty 
ss  be  can  get.  It  makea  mon  sense  to  ba  In  at 
the  planning  stage  cmd  shoot  off  your  mouth, 
rather  than  let  them  get  committed  and  than 
throw  rocks." 

He  admitted  tbat  this  probably  "makas  for 
a  Uttle  leee  Interesting  reading,  but  for  a 
twtter  community." 

Be  alao  sees  oommtmlty  activity  as  a  way 
of  gettliw  inf  onnatlon  first  Iisnd.  of  keeping 
In  touch  wltai  business  people  and  finding  out 
what  they  can  and  wlU  do. 

He  IwUeved  m  getting  out  of  the  oBoe  and 
meeting  people,  in  talking  to  policemen,  peo- 
ple on  the  streets,  at  tbe  coffee  counter,  ate. 

Referring  to  peof^  who  come  into  tbe  of- 
fice, he  aald.  "You  can  almost  be  sun  theyYe 
not  repreeentative  of  a  group.  You  need  to 
balance  tbam  off  by  getting  out  and  talking  to 
people." 

Asked  bow  he  would  describe  Tbe  OaMtte^s 
general  poUtlcal  stance,  Boyd  said,  "Inde- 
pendent, but  leaning  Bepubllcan.  We  have 
supported  Democrats."  He  recaUed  tbat  when 
he  came  to  Cedar  Rapids,  the  town  waa  a 
O.OP.  stronghold  but  be  pointed  out  that 
this  Is  no  longer  true. 

niRHaAL    POUCT 

^peaking  generaUy  abovit  editorial  poUey. 
Boyd  said,  "You  cant  get  too  far  out  of  line 
with  the  genenl  tone  of  tbe  community.  You 
can  get  some  things  done  if  you  are  not 
kicking  pe<^le  in  the  face  all  of  tbe  time." 

Boyd  recAlls  tbat  one  of  his  first  editorials 
dealt  with  the  need  for  an  accees  highway 
north  out  of  town  along  the  line  of  Center 
Point  road. 

This  is  approximatdy  the  Una  of  tbe  Oedar 
Valley  roadway  which  is  nearlng  oonAmc- 
tlon.  "Then  Is  satisfaction  In  picking  away 
at  something  llks  thU." 

He  also  recaUed  bow  The  Oaaette  was  able 
to  dissuade  tbe  Legion  from  building  a  pro- 
poeed  bowling  aUey  acroas  what  was  then  the 
end  of  Foxnth  avenue  SB.  Tbe  strsst  was  al- 
ready blocked  by  the  Union  depot  and  many 
thought  the  depot  would  be  there  forever. 
The  Oaaette  podtlon  was  that  anothar 
through  street  was  needed  downtown  and  If 
the  depot  waa  ever  mond.  Fourth  avenue 
would  be  ideal.  A  few  yean  later  tbe  depot 
was  gone  and  Fourth  aventie  went  through. 

Not  everything  Is  successfxil.  "We  wrote 
quite  a  lot  about  storm  sewers,  but  dldnt 
gat  much  accomplished,"  Boyd  said. 

Looking  at  the  expansion  of  Oedar  Rapids 
during  his  tenun,  Boyd  caUed  the  growth  "a 
bealtby  type,  about  2^  percent  a  year,  no 
big  iKxxns  or  no  bad  setbacka."  H«  eredltad 
this  partly  to  a  good  group  of  tnislnaaBmen 
and  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  atearad 
toward  balanced  growth. 

However,  he  said,  he  has  had  a  feeling  to 
the  last  few  yean  that  there  has  been  a  "dif- 
fusion of  Isadershlp.  We  lost  something  we 
had  10  yean  ago  by  so  many  groupa  going  off 
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In  ttMlr  own  dtractkn  wltbout  enoucb  (oo- 
ordlnattcd)  (Uraetloa.** 

Boyd  Mfls  coDtlnuano*  of  good  laadenblp 
M  th0  communltT*!  blggMt  problem.  "Older 
(iMMlen)  need  to  give  younfir  leedera  more 
opportunity  to  step  In  and  staow  vbat  tbey 
can  do  .  .  .  We're  got  a  lot  o<  good  young 
people  here  but  tbey  doa\  get  much  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  reiuiy  beale  probtana." 


Bulo  problems  mentioned  by  Boyd  In- 
eluded  leaderahlp.  hlgbwmy  arteries  and  jobe. 
*^t'8  eawntlal  to  keep  Industries  that  can 
provide  Jobs.  Jobs  are  what  solve  most  of  the 
problems.  It  takes  money  and  you  dont 
have  It  without  Jobs." 

Boyd  called  the  recently  proposed  Target 
*78  "a  program  that  nwkas  good  aenss.  We>e 
got  to  get  nd  of  a  lot  of  overlapping  govern- 
ment agencies  and  get  more  regional  type 
managetnent." 

He  continued,  "The  city  lant  going  to  pros- 
per unless  the  region  proq>erB  so  some  of 
the  leadership  has  to  come  from  the  region." 

We  no  longer  can  afford  dupUcatlon  of 
facilities  and  manpower,  Boyd  said.  "1  ttUnk 
we  sz«  going  to  have  to  have  more  rapid 
progress  In  county  conacdldatlons  and  school 
consolidations  but  It  won't  be  easy." 

liOcAtng  back  over  years  of  dealing  with 
polttlclans  and  various  officials,  Boyd  said, 
"As  a  general  nile,  politicians  are  much  bet- 
ter than  they  get  credit  for.  They  are  more 
eonsclentloua  than  people  give  them  credit 
for.  .  .  .  Not  all  are  as  bright  as  they  ought 
to  be  but  most  try  to  do  as  good  a  Job  as 
they  can.  This  has  been  especially  true  In 
Cedar  Baplds.  We  are  lucky  to  have  a  lot  of 
good  dty  offlelala  .  .  ." 

Asked  If  he  would  like  to  be  starting  again 
instead  of  retiring.  Boyd  said  no.  that  he  had 
worked  during  an  Interesting  time— the  De- 
pression. World  War  n.  beginning  of  atomic 
age — and  added: 

"rd  kind  of  hate  to  be  starting  now  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  problems  these  dont 
seem  any  answsra  ta" 

Asked  to  specify,  he  mentioned  the  Near 
Bast  and  Southeast  Asia  and  said,  'T  wonder 
wbeth«-  well  ever  get  at^utloos  that  are 
very  satisfactory."  He  also  cited  the  great 
need  for  funds  faced  by  states,  semi-public 
organizations  and  cities;  nseds  without  any 
obvious  solutions. 

CON  TIM  UK  S8  OONStrLTAMT 

Though  Boyd  wlU  no  longer  be  faced  with 
daUy  deadlines  at  The  Oaaette.  be  wUl  con- 
tinue as  a  consultant.  Editorial  leaponslbU- 
Itles  will  continue  to  be  bandied  by  the  three 
editorial  writers.  Associate  Editor  Ptank  Nye; 
Art  Heuslnkveld.  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
and  Jerry  Tlnaa,  and  three  other  membos  of 
the  edttOTlal  board  named  earlier  this  sjMlng. 

Boyd.  67,  and  his  wife  of  46  years,  Dorothy, 
rsslde  st  460  Forest  drive  SE.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  James  Read,  lives  In  lOnneUmka. 
Minn,  "melr  son,  John,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  KogUsh  literature  at  Oomell  university. 


A  FR0P08AL  ON  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  In  today's  Washington  Poet 
cans  f  or— 

An  Inucedlate  Joint  i^ipeal  to  Pakistan  by 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  or  from  separate 
but  parallel  appeals  from  these  three. 

It  also  states: 

In  Pakistan,  the  world  Is  witnessing  a 
holocaust  tmmatched  since  Hitler  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  on  July  12,  1971,  on 
page  24485  of  the  Rxcoro,  I  said : 

X  believe  that  the  Pakistan  strife  may 
provide  an  ofiportunlty  for  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  People's  R^ubllc 
eg  China   to  attempt  to  reconcile  a  most 


difficult  problem  an<l  thereby  strengthen 
their  common  efforts  at  international  co- 
operation. The  President  may  wish  to  call 
for  an  international  conference  to  discuss 
this  problem.  I  also  sUted,  let  us  reoognlze 
Tahyal  policy  for  what  it  is— the  most  brutal 
and  deliberate  genocide  since  Adolph  Hitler. 

Today  I  Wish  to  announce  that  the 
Saxbe-Church  amendment  to  suspttid 
aid  to  Pakistan  has  33  cosponsors,  with 
the  addltk>n  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  OiAvtL).  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  nianber  of  articles  on 
Pakistan  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  JiUy  80.  1971] 
A  Pboposai.  on  Pakistan 

In  Pakistan,  the  world  is  wttnesslng  a  holo- 
caust unmatched  since  Hitler — and  "wit- 
nessing" Is  the  (^>eraave  weed.  WhUe  hiin- 
dreds  of  thousands  have  died  and  mniini^ 
have  nad.  the  world  has  dime  little  but  look 
on  in  paralysed  horror,  ■ightng  for  the  vic- 
tims and  offering  Xh9  survivors  """"g  them 
alms  but  taking  no  effective  measures  to 
ameliorate  even  the  inoontrovertibly  interna- 
tional aspect  of  the  tragedy:  the  forced  flight 
of  tsrrorlaed  Pakistani  refvigees  to  India. 
After  the  catastrofdie  of  the  Nigerian  dvU 
war,  one  might  have  hoped  the  International 
community  would  have  been  prepared — ^In 
mental  outlook,  anyway — ^to  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  It.  But  no. 

The  great  nations  with  an  lnt««st  in  the 
subcontinent  have  been  unwilling  to  halt 
their  separate  routine  quests  tot  national  ad- 
vantage merely  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the 
toll  of  human  misery.  "Hie  Russians  are  per- 
haps least  to  be  blamed:  they  did  not  have 
an  important  position  In  Pakistan  and  they 
have  used  its  agony  merely  to  consolidate 
their  position  in  India.  The  Chinese,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  adopted  a  poUcy  of  totally 
craven  expediency.  They  have  rejected  the 
Bengalis'  cause  of  pc^ular  revolution  against 
an  unjust  tyranny,  and  they  have  encouraged 
the  oppression  of  the  Bengalis  by  the  Paki- 
stani government,  even  to  the  point  of  offer- 
ing to  defend  Pakistan  against  outside 
(meaning  India)  intervention. 

American  policy  Is,  for  Americans,  even 
mere  regrettable.  For  "strategic"  reasons 
which  come  down  to  no  more  th&n  an  out- 
moded habit  of  military  alliance  with  Paki- 
stan, the  United  States  has  kept  up  a  flow  of 
arms  and  hss  adced  Congress  for  new  eoo- 
itomic  aid  (so  far  denied) ,  all  this  \inder  the 
pretext  of  gaining  a  friend's  leverage  in  order 
to  steer  the  Pakistanis  back  on  a  moderate 
ooiu'se.  There  has  not  been  a  whit  of  evidence, 
however,  that  the  Pakistanis  have  paid  any 
heed  to  whatever  American  urglngs  may  have 
been  privately  conveyed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  outpouring  of  refugees  continues,  at  up- 
wards of  30,000  a  day.  and  the  United  States 
Is  widely  blamed  for  facilitating  it. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  One  Is  an 
Indian-Pakistan  war.  This  Is  far  from  un- 
likely, in  view  of  the  domestic  pressures  upon 
both  governments.  Pakistan's  policy  of  ex- 
pelling its  citizens  across  the  border  and 
India's  policy  of  aiding  the  Bengali  insur- 
gency movement  could  provide  the  spaik  for 
broader  hostilities  at  practically  any  moment. 
Such  a  war  would  add  new  dimensions  of 
ds^Mdr  to  the  subcontinent,  and  It  would 
Intensify  the  political  play  on  the  Moeoow- 
Peklng-Washlngton  trlan^e. 

But.  as  well,  a  war  would  give  U  Thant 
and  the  international  community  which  he 
represents  an  opening  to  deal  with  the  basic 
problem  of  Pakistani  cruelty.  Everyone  can 
see  the  death  by  starvation  or  cholera,  in 
whatever  numbers,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
trans-border  migration  of  peoples  in  modem 


history,  and  the  imminent  threat  of  war.  Tet 
none  of  these  has  been  adequate  to  ">"*>1ll«e 
Mr.  Thant  and  the  Unltad  Nations.  But  if  a 
few  p»op\»  of  one  nationality  ware  shot  by  a 
few  soldiers  of  another,  then  the  Security 
Council  presumably  would  meet  and  the 
whole  ponderous  apparatus  of  international 
conciliation  and  problem-muffling  might 
grind  into  gear. 

The  other  alternative,  as  we  see  It.  can 
only  come  either  from  an  immediate  Joint 
appeal  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Bepublic  of 
China  or  from  separate  but  parallel  appeals 
from  these  three.  Tbey  would  have  to  ask 
and  help  Pakistan  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  restore  normal  conditions.  dllBeult — Indeed 
impoaaltds — as  that  task  may  seem  now.  The 
mechanics  of  American-Soviet-Chinese  pres- 
sure are  hard  for  an  outsider  to  imagine 
(hard  for  an  Insider,  too.  no  doubt).  Yet  it 
Is  plain  that  together  the  three  countries. 
and  only  they,  have  the  requisite  Influence 
to  Induce  Pakistan  to  change  courss,  and 
the  problem  Is  to  flnd  a  way  to  bring  it  to 
bear. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  doeen  reasons  dip- 
lomats and  politicians  can  give  you  why  such 
a  proposal  is  unrealistic  and  unworkable. 
Baalcally,  it  would  require  three  extremely 
wary  mutual  rivals  to  collaborate,  as  they 
have  never  done,  and  to  collaborate  In  an 
Important  arena  of  their  rivalry.  The  argu- 
ment for  trying  out  the  proposal,  though,  Is 
quite  simple:  it  could  spare  10  or  20  or  80 
million  people  terrible  additional  suffering, 
not  to  say — for  many  of  them^ — ^thelr  lives. 
Porlom  or  visionary  as  it  may  be,  no  poaal- 
blllty  for  limiting  the  effects  of  the  Pakistani 
tragedy  ought  to  be  abandoned  out  of  hand. 
And  if  the  United  States  is  not  to  make  a 
real  and  positive  contribution,  then  at  the 
least  it  ought  to  end  Its  current  poUcy  of 
aid,  however  limited,  to  Pakistan. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  30.  IBTl] 
Pakistan    Rxghcx    Is    Pekpasing   roa   Long 
Qunsn.i.A  Was  in  East 
(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Dacca.  Pakistan.  Pakistan's  military  Oov- 
ernment  is  waiting  for  what  it  fears  may  be 
a  protracted  guerrilla  war  In  East  Pakistan, 
and  Oovemment  atrateglste  are  drawing  f  rtmi 
the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  other  ex- 
perts in  their  plans. 

"Ours  is  a  regular  army."  a  high-ranking 
Pakistani  officer  In  an  interview.  "We  rec- 
ognize that  regular  annles  are  not  suitable 
for  guttTiUa  campaigns,  ss  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience has  shown.  We  can  shield  the  na- 
tion against  external  threats,  notably  India, 
but  only  the  pec^e  can  conduct  antl-guer- 
rllla  warfare." 

Pakistan's  army,  which  consists  mainly  of 
West  Pakistanis,  attacked  Bengali  dissidents 
on  March  26  to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
the  national  government  and  to  supress  the 
separatist  movement. 

Tens  of  mlUlons  of  East  Pakistanis.  It  Is 
reported,  fled  the  major  towns  for  the  rela- 
tive security  of  the  countryside  and  several 
million  crossed  the  border  into  neighboring 
India. 

OPEN   BATTLCS   FOUOHT 

Initially,  the  BengaU  sepcut^tlsts  fought 
the  aimy  in  open  battles.  Bengali  farces  In- 
oludsd  almost  all  of  East  Pakistan's  police 
and  militia  forces,  as  weU  as  the  Bast  Boigal 
Regiment,  a  unit  In  the  national  army. 

But  the  national  army  quickly  seized  all 
the  major  towns  in  East  Pakistan  and  wiped 
out  opposition  strongpolnts.  Resistance  be- 
came sporadic  and  took  the  form  of  sniping 
and  sabotage  on  railroad  lines. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  however,  guer- 
rilla activity  has  accelerated  and  has  begun 
to  pose  a  problem  for  the  military  authori- 
ties. The  three  divisions  of  troops,  armor  and 
artillery  now  being  maintained  In  East  Paki- 
stan  have  not   been   able   to   prevent   the 
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dynamiting  of  powM-  InstaUattons.  bridges, 
roads  and  houses  by  guerrillas. 

Most  experU  speculate  that  BengaU  guer- 
rillas who  went  to  India  on  Vbbxdb.  26  have 
now  bad  time  to  receive  ttuining  and  weap- 
ons in  Indian  camps  and  are  now  back  in 
action  m  East  Pakistan.  According  to  oms 
sstlmate.  there  are  80.000  aotive  guerrillas 
in  the  province.  One  step  toward  countering 
this  force  was  taken  by  the  Government  on 
July  16  when  tt  organized  the  new  Raaakar 
(Volunteer)   force. 

AXTXIUABT   KILmA  WOUUtD 

B^»fa>»4-  units  are  hamlet  militia  respon- 
sible to  the  local  police  as  a  kind  of  avuciUary. 
Anyone  over  14  may  Join  after  a  loose  screen- 
ing procediue.  After  brief  training  the  recruit 
is  given  a  rifle  and  paid  about  70  cents  a  day 
while  on  duty. 

"The  Razakars  guard  vtilnerable  points 
such  as  power  stations,  bridges  and  so  forth, 
but  they  should  be  especially  helirful  as 
memben  of  rural  communities  who  can 
Idsntify  guerrillas,"  an  army  officer  said. 

The  Oovemment  says  It  has  already  re- 
cruited more  than  22.000  Razakars  of  a 
planned  force  of  36.000. 

"The  people  are  definitely  giving  us  In- 
formation about  the  guerrillas."  the  offloer 
said.  "The  people  reaUze  that  the  guerrilla 
operations  are  hurting  the  economy  and 
that  this  hurts  the  people.  If  we  can  convert 
this  resentment  Into  support  for  us.  well 
overcome  the  guerrilla  problem." 

The  officer  said  the  army  was  increasingly 
successful  In  determining  guerrilla  inflltra- 
tlon  routes  and  in  ambushing  them. 

"Mao  TSe-timg  teaches  that  roving  rebels 
accomplish  nothing  and  that  successful  guer- 
rillss  must  have  a  base  inside  their  target 
country."  he  said.  "This  we  are  denying 
them." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

July  29.  1971] 

Caught  Aicm  Wkltb  op  It  All  Are  Pooa, 

Simple  Bengalis 

(By  Henry  8.  Hayward) 

Hong  Kong. — Four  full  months  after  the 
onset  of  the  Pakistani  civil  war,  neither 
India,  Pakistan,  nor  the  outside  world  seem 
to  have  made  any  real  progress  toward  cor- 
recting the  difficulty,  or  even  stemming  the 
tide  of  fleeing  humanity  which  continues 
almost  unabated. 

You  donU  need  to  be  physically  present 
in  northeastern  India  or  East  Pakistan  to 
realize  how  de^>erate  the  situation  th«w  has 
become. 

Caught  amid  the  welter  of  It  all  are  the 
millions  of  poor,  simple  Bengalis  of  East 
Pakistan — ^the  hapless  victims  of  this  great 
upheaval. 

The  great  difficulty  confronting  anyone — 
be  they  nation  or  individual — who  wishes  to 
help  Is  that  Pakistan  continues  to  regard 
the  problem  as  its  own  Internal  affair.  And 
India,  the  recipient  of  the  influx.  Is  not  on 
sufficiently  good  terms  with  Its  Muslim 
neighbor  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem without  raising  the  specter  of  self- 
interest. 

A  mere  itemization  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments ahows  how  the  situation  continues  to 
deteriorate. 

Best  estimates  are  that  nearly  seven  mil- 
lion refugees  have  arrived  in  India  from  East 
PaUstan  since  last  March.  Almost  wijthout 
exception  tbey  have  come  by  foot,  or  oxcart 
at  best.  Some  have  come  a  hundred  miles  or 
more. 

They  are  still  coming  at  the  rate  of  60.000 
a  day.  A  few  days  ago  a  correspondent  on  the 
scene  reported  large  numbers  of  new  refu- 
gees walking  toward  the  Indian  border  from 
the  B&rtaal  region  and  Fartdpur.  The  walk- 
ing tide  was  estimated  at  400,000  to  600,000 
people. 

At  least  two  million  children  are  Involved 
In  the  Heglra.  Many  of  them  are  suffering 


ftom  malnutrition,  mdla  now  has  700  om- 
ters  operating  to  provide  milk,  but  even  so 
they  can  aervloe  only  600,000  children. 

The  reprMsntatlve  of  the  lisague  of  Bad 
Cross  Societies  in  Geneva,  Norwegian  Col. 
M.  D.  Ek-la.  said  In  New  Delhi  the  other  day: 

"I  have  seen  many  catastrophes  but  none 
like  this." 

He  said  that  the  plight  of  the  refugees  was 
worse  tban  those  in  Blafra  and  that  no  so- 
lution was  In  sight. 

On  the  other  side  of  tlia  border,  a  visiting 
Canadian  parliamentary  delegation  summed 
up  Its  findings  on  the  situation  In  East 
Pakistan  by  saying : 

It  was  bad  enough  a  month  ago  when 
this  correspondent  watched  the  tide  of  Ben- 
gali refugees  flooding  Into  the  Indian  areas 
Just  north  of  Calcutta.  Indian  sources  say 
the  flgtires  exceed  six  million. 

It  was  Just  as  grim  when  one  went  to  the 
East  Pakistan  side  of  the  border  and  heard 
the  whispered  explanations  of  frightened 
residents  as  to  why  this  massive,  historic, 
heart- wrenching  exodus  Is  taking  place. 

The  story  Is  one  of  racial  and  religious 
hatred,  of  poverty  and  disease,  of  p<ditlcal 
maneuvering,  military  repression,  and  the 
suspension  of  democracy. 

"At  best  you  can  say  life  Is  semi-normal." 

One  effort  to  stem  the  outflow  of  refu- 
gees and  persuade  those  who  have  fled  to 
return  to  East  Pakistan  Is  being  made  by 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  former  prime  mm- 
Ister  of  Malaysia  and  current  secretary- 
general  of  the  Islamic  Secretariat.  He  is 
woAlng  on  a  plan  to  provide  safe-conduct 
guarantees  for  refugees  who  wish  to  return 
to  their  homeland. 

The  problem  is  that  before  most  of  these 
terrorized,  penniless  pec^le  can  be  per- 
suaded to  return  they  must  be  convinced 
tbey  will  not  again  become  victims  of  mil- 
itary persecution  on  racist,  rellgiovis,  or 
political  grounds. 

Despite  repeated  denials  by  the  Pakistan 
Government  and  the  Pakistan  Army,  the  ref- 
ugees now  coming  out  of  East  Pakistan 
still  complain  of  their  homes  being  looted 
and  burned  by  Pakistani  soldiers.  They 
also  claim  their  women  and  girl  children 
are  often  taken  away — where,  they  do  not 
know. 

Aside  from  the  cost  in  terms  of  human 
misery,  which  is  staggering  to  any  beholder, 
the  cost  In  terms  of  money  also  Is  great. 
India  is  reported  to  have  spent  the  equiva- 
lent of  £280  mUlion  (8672  mUUon)  already 
on  the  refugees. 

This  new  flnanclal  burden  is  not  one 
Indian  can  shoulder  for  long  without  im- 
posing heavy  additional  taxes  on  its  own 
population. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29.  1971] 
Pakistan  Sats  India  Killed  Ftvx  in  Shelling 

Dacca,  Pakistan. — Pakistani  aihhorities 
charged  Tuesday  that  an  Indian  artillery 
barrage  killed  Ave  civilians  and  wounded  13 
in  the  district  capital  of  Comllla  in  East 
Pakistan. 

Comllla.  which  is  close  to  the  Indian 
frontier,  was  reported  shelled  last  week  and 
Pakistani  officials  said  one  civilian  was  killed. 
Shelling  across  the  frontier  occurs  almost 
daily  and  has  restated  In  many  disputes  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  Pakistani  Govern- 
ments. 

Meanwhile,  military  authorities  here  dis- 
counted the  effectiveness  of  the  two-week- 
old  offensive  being  conducted  by  Bengali 
separatists.  Handbills  posted  In  Dacca  have 
warned  the  p<^ulation  to  evacuate  the  city 
by  Aug.  1  to  avoid  injury  in  the  coming 
clashes  between  guerrillas  and  the  Pakistani 
army. 

New  Delhi. — ^The  Bast  Pakistan  refugee 
problem  has  no  parallel  in  human  history. 
CoL  M.  D.  &la  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  said  Tuesday.  Colonel  Bsla,  a  Nor- 


wegian, is  here  to  help  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
aid  the  seven  million  refugees  who  have 
crossed  from  East  Pakistan 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  29.  1971] 

10  MnxiON   Pakistan   Exiles  Pbedictcd  vt 

End  aw  Yeas 

(By  MarUyn  Bergw) 

Angler  Blddle  Duke,  who  headed  an  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  team  studying 
the  plight  of  Pakistani  refugees  In  India,  pre- 
dicted yesterday  that  the  continuing  tension 
In  the  region  would  bring  the  number  of  ref- 
ugees to  10  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Duke,  a  former  U.S.  ambassador,  was  In 
Washington  to  seek  U.S.  government  cooper- 
ation in  a  nun^ber  of  programs  the  IRC  has 
started  in  India  to  aid  the  refugees.  In  a 
report  that  Duke  gave  yesterday  to  Francis 
L.  Kellogg,  special  assitaant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  refugee  affairs,  the  IRC  reported 
on  "the  desperate  air  of  tension  the  Pakistani 
army  has  tried  to  maintain  along  the  border 
by  mortar  flre  to  which  the  mission  can  bear 
personal  witness." 

The  repeat  stated:  "There  is  no  indication 
that  the  exodus  has  been  halted.  If  the 
present  trend  continues,  the  figure  is  likely 
to  go  to  seven  million  before  July  Is  out. 
Seven  million  is  the  total  population  of 
Cuba." 

Indian  sources  indicated  the  prediction 
was  correct.  The  movement  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  started  on  March  26  when  the 
forces  of  the  Pakistani  central  government 
cracked  down,  allegedly  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secessionist  state.  Reports  from 
the  scene  t<rtd  of  rape,  mxorder  and  other 
atrocities,  and  Bengalis  poured  Into  India  to 
escape  what  was  widely  described  as  a  blood- 
bath. 

State  Department  officials  said  yesterday 
that  military  activity  in  East  Pakistan  has 
largely  subsided  since  May  although  acUon 
against  guerrillas  continues.  These  officials 
also  note  that  the  flow  of  refugees  has 
dropped  to  "as  low  as  20,000  a  day." 

Duke  said  that  the  continuing  state  a< 
tension  rather  than  any  actual  bloodshed 
is  enough  to  keep  the  refugeee  coming  into 
India.  He  said  the  IRC  was  setting  up  pro- 
grams to  use  refugee  doctors  and  teachers 
to  work  with  the  Bengalis  who  are  fllling 
camps  In  India.  He  said  the  IRC  hoped  to 
raise  $1  million  and  to  get  additional  funds, 
partly  from  the  U.S.  government,  to  run  a 
program  that  would  cost  82  million  over 
the  next  siz  months. 

But  Duke  said  that  any  attempt  to  work 
with  the  refugees  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
palliative.  "Political  solutions  for  the  return 
of  the  BengaU  refugees  mtist  be  found."  the 
IRC  mission  report  said. 

There  Is  concern  within  the  U.S.  govon- 
ment  that  the  continuing  drain  on  India 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  refugees  could 
lead  to  an  explosion. 

Seme  officials  are  also  worried   that  the 
end  of  the  monsoon  rains  In  Octobo'  could    ^ 
bring  more  bloodshed.  Intensified  dvll  war 
with  a  greater  flow  of  refugees  could  create 
still  greater  strains  on  India. 

A  possible  Indo-Pakistanl  conflict  carries 
with  it  the  potential  for  a  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
frontation. UjB.  officials  have  noted.  Pakis- 
tan is  tmdentood  to  feel  confldent  of  Pe- 
king's si^iport.  while  India  has  been  ba(Aed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States,  meanwhile,  has  sought 
to  keep  up  a  dialogue  with  both  sides.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J.  Sisco  saw 
both  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  ambassadors 
on  Tuesday  before  he  left  for  Israel.  The 
umted  States  has  welcomed  Pakistani  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan's  wIlMngness  to  accept  a 
United  Nations  presence  along  the  border. 

The  Indians  have  turned  down  the  Secre- 
tary General's  proposal,  refusing  to  be 
"equated"  with  Pakistan  in  this  situation. 
Indian  oOlcialB  say  further  that  It  is  im- 
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to  sMl  %  a.Tao-mll*  txaaVm  wltb 
no  natufsl  goognphlo  bwrlen. 

TlM  TTOltad  StK«M  bM  «aolaU7  Ukm  • 
low-key  cteaos,  urging  restmnt  on  botti 
IndU  wdA  Pakistan  and  quietly  nudging 
Talxya  to  raech  •  poittloal  aeeommodstlon 
vltti  tlM  Bengidla  ttet  mmld  mllov  tbo  nfu- 
to  lalui'n.  t 


WAITINO  AT  FORT  DETIKICK 

'hSx.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pteslikat.  2% 
years  have  passed  slnoe  the  PresldeDt 
decided  to  csxd  Federal  actlvltleB  1&  the 
field  of  btologkal  warfare  and  to  oloee 
out  the  research  and  devek^xnent  fiacil- 
ities  need  for  that  purpose  at  Fort 
Detri<dc,  lid. 

Two  and  one-half  yean  taaye  passfrt 
since  I  first  tried  to  explore  with  the 
administration  ways  of  putting  the  f  aclll- 
ttes  at  Fort  Detrtok  to  work  to  advance 
the  health  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Two  and  one-half  years  of  letters, 
phone  calls,  meetings,  studies,  consulta- 
tions, pledges,  amendments — ^you  name 
ft— have  passed.  And  deQ>lte  the  solid 
support  of  the  scientific  community,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Fort  Detrick  is  an  in- 
comparably equipped  facility,  deonite  the 
fact  that  if  we  fafl  to  use  It  we  will  even- 
tually have  to  duplicate  It  elsewhere,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  single  phone  call 
would  set  It  to  work  Immediately  oa  the 
cause  and  cure  of  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases— nothing  has  been  done. 

In  January,  the  President  proposed  a 
massive  national  effort  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer.  He  said :  , 

It  Is  Important  that  this  program  be  Iden- 
tified as  one  of  our  ^tg^— :t  priorities  and 
tbat  Its  potential  for  reUeTlng  hionan  suf- 
fwlng  not  be  compromised  by  the  famUlar 
dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape. 

"Hie  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Oancer  Research,  Dr.  James 
H(dland,  has  described  Fort  Detrldc  as 
"a  magnificently  qjedaUzed  laboratory" 
which  could  rapid^  be  transformed  Into 
'a  bastion  In  the  fight  against  cancer." 
And  a  number  of  other  experts  In  this 
field  have  testified  that  the  men  and 
equipment  at  Fort  Detilck  are  ready  and 
able  to  start  work  right  now  on  research 
into  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

I  have  recently  been  informed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  vaocdne  now  used  to  com- 
bat equine  encephalomylltis  among 
horses  In  the  Sotrthwest  Is  a  byproduct 
of  work  done  some  11  years  ago  at  Fott 
Detrick  and  that  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  make  the  vaccine  is  already  set 
up  there. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have,  in 
Frart  Detrick  and  Its  sdoitlsts  and  Its 
equipment  an  Invaluable  resouroe— alto- 
gether rq>re8entlng  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
Bon  dtdlsu'  tnvestmoit  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people — ^which  we  are  failing 
to  utilize  because  of  precisely  those  dan- 
gers that  the  President  warned  us 
against — the  dangers  of  "bureaucracy 
and  redtape." 

In  Ibfay  of  this  year,  after  some  6 
months  of  leisurely  deliberation,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  aiHiroved  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  a  numlier  of  alternative  proposals 
for  turning  Fort  Detrtc^  into  a  national 
lab(H«tory  for  combating  cancer  and 
other  diseases.  Some  2  months  have 


and  the  White  House  has  yet  to 
make  a  decision. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  appro- 
pxlatlons  bin  wliidi  Indudes  the  funds 
for  such  puhUc  health  reaeazefa  pro- 
grams. 

For  2^  years  the  team  of  sdenttots 
and  skilled  personnd  at  Fort  Detrick 
have  been  waitlnff  for  that  stng^  simple 
phone  call  that  win  ten  them:  "Oo  to 
work  and  hdp  find  a  cure  for  canoer  and 
for  other  diseases  that  continue  to  afflict 
manUnd." 

They  should  not  have  to  wait  another 
day.  _^^__^^^^ 

THE  CASE  OP  THE  $20,000  "JUNK" 

liir.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Rscoro  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles  discussing  the  recent  incidents 
Involving  complaint  letters  written  to 
Oeneral  Motors,  placed  on  mlcrt^llm.  dis- 
posed of,  discovered  by  junk  dealers,  and 
then  repurchased  by  Oeneral  Motors  for 
$20,000.  Several  of  the  articles  dlscxiss 
complaints  about  the  Corvalr  heater,  on 
which  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
recently  held  hearings.  I  think  that  Sen- 
ators win  find  them  notably  Interesting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoio, 
as  foUows: 

[Prom  tbe  Detroit  News,  Apr.  38. 1971  ] 

OM.  BiTTs  Back  Rxcord^u  To  Kxkp  Tbxic 

Paoic  Naosb 

(By  Robot  W.  Irrln) 

Tbe  Oeneral  Motors  Oocp.  has  paid  $30,000 
for  more  tban  100,000  of  Its  own  mlcroAlm 
records  of  owner  oomplalnts  apparently  to 
make  sure  tlvey  don't  fall  Into  the  h«ads  of 
BalphNiader. 

That  was  the  word  today  from  Floyd  Avery 
and  Ken  Simpson,  who  got  the  money  AprU 
30  after  finding  records. 

QM  admitted  that  "several  cartons"  at 
mloroaisn  ooplee  of  outdated  Chevrolet  own- 
er relations  customer  files  from  the  early 
IMO's  were  discovered  lest  week  in  a  Detroit 
area  salvage  yard. 

"Theee  mlcroflIn>s  of  obsolete  files  had  been 
retired  under  normal  buslnees  procedures 
aiKl  were  processsd  for  destruction  several 
years  ago."  OM  said.  "When  OM  learned  Chey 
stUl  were  In  existence.  It  reacquired  them 
from  the  salvage  operator." 

"Yeah,  we  sold  them  back  to  OM  and  got 
30  big  ones  from  them — 130,000."  said  Avery. 

He  and  Simpson  are  owners  of  the  Down- 
river Industrial  Surplus  Corp.,  of  Wyandotte. 
They  also  run  a  miislc  store  In  Wyandotte. 

The  D:4crofllm  records — each  about  a  half 
Inoh  by  half  Inch — were  moiuited  on  3-by-6- 
Inch  cards.  There  were  18  boxes  full  of  these 
cards. 

Avery,  of  Riven  tow,  and  Slmpaon,  of 
Wyandotte,  aoqulrad  the  reoorda  wbma  they 
pomhased  ttie  ocatBato  of  Sam'a  Radio  Beo- 
tronto  Surplus  at  11783  Clo««rdale,  Detroit, 
for  $7,000. 

"Tbm  neat^a  happened  to  be  m  the  store," 
Simpson  said. 

~Wo  were  In  the  prociees  of  moving  aU  the 
surplus  equipment  when  a  customer  oame  In 
and  bought  some  of  theee  cards  tram  us  for 
e  cento  each,"  Simpson  recaUed. 

"We  dtdnt  know  what  they  were  but, 
wben  the  guy  came  back  later  and  wanted 
to  buy  the  wbole  lot,  we  got  suspldoas." 

So.  Sbnpson  said.  "l  htf  d  up  one  or  the 
cards  to  the  light  and  saw  the  Chevrolet 
heading  on  tbe  fllm." 

It  was  then  tba*  be  and  Avery  decided 
tfasy  may  have  found  something  valuable. 

Nader  ge<s  Into  the  picture  at  this  point 


but  tbe  otaeamatanoss  are  uadear. 

and  Avory  say  snmscw  from  Nader'a  oOee  ia 

WMhlnftan  callad  and  asked  tat  the  film. 

Nader's  peopto  say  tha  PsUUtna  oaUad 
tbsm  and  offecwl  to  scU  tha  film.  Tlia  Nad« 
peopto  said  they  ware  willing  to  take  It  as  a 
gift. 

Xa  any  event,  QIC  ■vparcntly  moved 
qutekly  to  see  that  Nader.  Ms  Mtdurtlta, 
dldnt  gat  tiM  fUm. 

"^a  used  Nkdar  aa  a  hammer,  let's  face 
It." 


"We  amvsd  at  a  figure  with  OM  ai  90 
cento  aplsca  or  $90,000  for  the  batch." 

Actually,  aakl  Avery  "we  gave  them  108.000 
for  tlM  $90,000  and  ICian  they  went  eeaiohu^ 
the  bonding  for  mote  txoea. 

"We  found  aaotlMr  with  7.000  more,"  be 
said.  "We  gave  them  ttnse  for  nothing." 

Slmpaon  aald  OM  "hnplled  tbat  the  sii 
may  have  been  stolen  but  we  told  them  we 
bought  tbe  wanboose  and  they  agreed  then 
was  nothing  Illegal  about  oar  acquiring  xtm 


AakBd  If  they  had  thought  about  alm|ily 
giving  OM.  back  Ito  property,  Avery,  M,  said: 

"I'm  old  but  I'm  not  senile." 

"nn  not  ov«r  this  yet,"  Avery  said.  "IVs 
like  so  much  gold.  Xt^  Uke  hitting  tbe  sweep- 
Btakee.  I  guess  wVvs  Just  lu^y.  HOw  alaa  do 
you  explain  Itf" 

"I  personally  will  be  Indebted  to  CM  for 
quite  a  whUe."  said  Simpson.  81,  "Tfu  going 
to  be  a  long  ttane  beC(x«  I  top  tbls  aale." 

Bknrever,  SImpsnn  and  Avery  appeared  a 
llttte  worried  about  the  pubUdty  their  bosl- 
nsss  deal  was  getting. 

"OM's  a  big  outfit  for  me  to  pull  their  tea 
and  my  name  alnt  Nader,"  Avery  said. 
"Kverybody  kaepa  teUng  me  not  to  worry  but 
they  know  who  I  am  and  that  soaiea  ma  . . ." 

"I  dont  think  theyll  do  anything  to  us." 
Slmpeon  said.  "I  wouldn't  talk  If  I  didn't 
have  tbe  money." 

"We  got  a  $30,000  cashier's  cheek  from  the 
National  Bank  of  Detroit,"  Slmpaon  said.  "We 
asked  how  they  went  about  selling  OM  the 
film,  Sbnpeon  said: 

"We  Just  oontaoted  OM  customer  relations 
early  last  week.  They  forwarded  the  caU  to 
four  different  people.  FlnaUy.  we  dealt  with 
a  W.  B.  Ludwlck.  I  guess  he  la  m  the  records 
division." 

They  tcdd  him  they  had  some  OM  com- 
plaint files  that  he  would  be  Interested  In. 

"We  sgreed  to  meet  the  next  day  at  8:80 
ajn.  but  he  was  there  an  hour  early,"  SUnp- 


"TtoMff  told  us  each  card  was  a  oomplamt 
about  a  Chevrolet  oar."  Avery  said.  "Hmj 
were  from  1003  to  1988." 

As  soon  aa  OM  paid  for  the  Dims  It  hauled 
ttiem  away.  But  Avery  and  atrnponr^  admitted 
they  dldnt  give  OM  quite  all  the  cards. 

Iliay  had  a  oouple  aa  souvenirs. 

[Ptom  the  Detroit  FraaPreee.  Apr.  38.  1971) 

MKaonua  Banro  $30,000— OM  Burs  Back 

Mxasoro 


(By  lYxn  Nugent  and  Larry  Adcock) 

Oeneral  Motors  Oorp.  paid  $30/)00— eight 
xmseen — for  more  than  100.000  microfilmed 
copies  of  the  automaker's  customer  com- 
plaJnte  that  two  downriver  salvage  dealen 
found  In  their  Wyandotte  warehouse. 

The  oomfMalnta,  about  Chevrolet  produoto 
Indurtlng  the  highly  oonteoverslal  Corvalr. 
covered  the  yean  1984  and  1905. 

■me  microfilm  myeterlousty  dlsappeered 
from  the  Chevrolet  Division  Customer  Btfa- 
ttona  Department  eometlme  after  1988,  a  OM 
spokesman  said  Tueeday. 

The  reoorda  were  found  by  ecrap  dealers 
noyd  M.  Avery  sod  Kenneth  A.  SlmpeoD 
March  1,  after  they  moved  a  shipment  at 
Industrial  surplus  goods  pupohsasd  from 
Sam's  Radio  Beotronlca  SoriHua,  11781 
Cloverdale.  Detroit,  to  their  Downriver  Indus- 
trial Surplus  warehouse  In  Wyandotte. 

The  microfilm  was  contained  m  18  card- 
board boxee  marked  "OM." 
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Complalnto  were  about  various  Chevrolet 
producte.  Including  the  controversial  Corvalr. 
the  subject  of  numerous  ssfety  InveMga- 
tlons  and  lawsulte  during  the  '80b. 

Avery  and  Slmpeon  said  that  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  Auto  Safety  In  Washington 
learned  of  the  mlcxofllm  discovery  shortly 
before  OM's  offer.  OM  was  aware  of  Nader's 
interest  before  the  AprU  30  purchase,  Avery 


High -echelon  Chevrolet  executives  in- 
ftructed  W.  E.  Ludwlck,  aselstant  manager  of 
Chevrolet  Cxistomer  Relations,  to  pay  the 
asking  price  of  20  cents  per  microfilm  card — 
or  $20,000 — sight  unseen,  according  to  John 
Cutter,  chief  of  Chevrolet  public  relations. 

"He  (Ludwlck)  told  us  that  If  'Nader  ever 
got  these,  we'd  be  hurting."'  Avery  said 
Tueeday.  "He  was  re«kUy  In  a  panic." 

Ludwlck  could  not  be  reached  Tueeday, 
but  Cutter  eq>lalned: 

"These  microfilms  of  obeolete  files  had 
been  retired  under  normal  buslnees  proce- 
dures and  were  oroceseed  for  destruction 
several  years  ago.  When  OM  learned  that 
they  were  still  in  existence.  It  reacquired 
them  from  the  salvage  operater." 

Cutter  would  not  confirm  the  purchase 
price,  and  said:  "I  don't  know  whether  any- 
body's evaluated  the  contenU.  We  simply 
wanted  to  see  what  was  Inside." 

OM  officials  could  not  explam  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  filee  and  insisted  thait  curios- 
ity was  their  only  motive  for  re-claiming 
them. 

Avery  and  Slmpeon  dldnt  know  how  Sam's 
Radio  Electronics  Surplus  got  the  mlcro- 
nim.  The  owner  of  Sam's  Surplus  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  Tuesday  night. 

Avery  said  that  he  and  Slmpeon  discovered 
the  files  after  they  purchased  all  of  Sam's 
Surplus  stock  In  a  $7,500  transaction. 

"We  didn't  know  what  we  had,"  AvMy 
aald,  "until  a  guy  offered  us  6  cents  a  card. 
Then  we  said  "Whoa,  wait  a  minute.  This 
stuff  must  be  pretty  Important  to  some- 
body.' " 

Soon  thereafter,  Avery  said,  Nader's  office 
offered  to  pay  for  shipping  the  filee  to  Waah- 
Ington. 
Avery  declined,  and  called  OM. 
He  eald  Ludwlck  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing a  full  half-hour  before  Downriver  In- 
dustrtal's  9  o'clock  opening.  Avery  said  Lud- 
wlck readily  agreed  to  the  $30,000  purchase 
price  and  delivered  a  cashier's  check  (acct. 
No.  1382898-0720-0082-000-81,  the  National 
Bank  of  Detroit)  the  econe  afternoon. 

"Ludwlck  said  his  records  department  at 
Chevy  had  46  people  waiting  to  go  through 
the  files  when  they  got  back  to  headquar- 
ters." Avery  aald.  "He  said  they  wanted  te 
make  sure  that  everything  was  there. 

"Tou  should  have  seen  the  panic  when  he 
thought  one  case  was  missing.  He  searched 
everywhere  for  It.  We  found  It  later,  and  re- 
turned it  to  him." 

Cutter  responded:  "When  it  was  identified 
as  owner  relations  filee,  it  was  determined 
that  we  should  obtain  them  and  see  If  It 
was  necessary  to  retain  them  for  any  further 
purpoee." 

The  complalnto  documented  In  the  miss- 
ing mlcroAlm  oame  colncldentaly  at  the 
height  of  Nader's  crusade  against  safety  de- 
feots  In  the  Chevrolet  Corvalr. 

His  book,  "TTnufe  at  Any  Speed,"  rocked 
the  auto  Industry  and  produced  numerous 
oongreaslonal  hearings  aimed  at  the  question 
of  auto  safety. 

Nader  and  others — Including  Carl  F. 
Thelln.  a  former  OM  engineer — charged  that 
OM  had  suppreeeed  test  reporte  and  other 
documents  during  ithe  controversy.  OM  offi- 
cially denied  the  chargee  at  the  time. 

Cutter  responded  to  the  possibility  of  a 
connection  between  the  charges  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  microfilm  by  snapping: 

"If  you  think  GM  went  out  and  hid  those 
files  In  a  wmrahouae,  you're  barking  up  tha 
wrmgtree." 


Nader's  oOloe  saM  Toissday  that  It  would 
pursue  the  question  of  such  a  connection. 

[From  the  Detroit  Nowa,  May  1,  1971] 
FiLBB  RsvxiLi.  Coavsis 
(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 
An  analysis  of  scares  of  microfilms  of  Chev- 
rolet owner  complalnto  ahows  that  many  of 
the  customers  were  dissatisfied  with  dealer 
service  and  an  even  larger  numlier  complained 
BpedficaUy  of  protdems  with  the  Corvalr. 

These  documento,  some  of  them  dating 
back  nearly  10  years,  are  from  the  bateh  of 
more  than  100,000  Oeneral  Motors  scheduled 
for  disposal  but  which  Instead  fril  into  the 
hands  of  two  Wyandotte  scrap  dealers. 

The  dealers  in  turn  scdd  the  film  back 
to  OM  for  $20,000.  The  film  is  now  con- 
sidered valuable  because  of  tbe  safety  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  Corvalr  and  law- 
siilts  which  have  been  filed  because  of  acd- 
dente  involving  It  and  other  OM  cars. 

However,  not  all  the  missing  film  has  been 
returned  to  OM.  The  Detroit  News  and  WWJ- 
TV  yesterday  acqiUred  about  360  holders 
containing  microfilm  records. 

An  analysis  of  more  than  100  complalnto 
showed  that  nearly  one  in  four  dealt  with 
early  models  of  the  Corvalr,  the  trouble- 
plagued  rear-engine  car  which  Ralph  Nader 
charged  was  unsafe  because  of  a  faulty  sus- 
pension design. 

The  complalnto  in  the  random  sampling 
by  The  News  and  WWJ-TV.  however,  did  not 
xmcover  any  specific  mention  by  a  customer 
of  a  Corvalr  handling  problem. 

Rather,  tbe  Corvalr  owners  comidalned  of 
a  variety  of  other  problems,  including  en- 
gine fumee  entering  the  passenger  con^>art- 
ment  through  the  heater.  In  one  Instance. 
This  is  a  problem  which  last  year  prompted 
federal  safety  officials  to  Issue  a  public  warn- 
ing to  Corvalr  owners. 

Salee  of  the  Corvalr  feU  after  Nader's 
charges  in  the  mid-lOSO's  and  the  car  was 
taken  out  of  production  in  1969. 

About  one  in  five  of  the  complalnto  sam- 
pled indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
dealers  handled  servicing  of  the  cars. 

However,  it  Is  not  unusual  to  find  such 
c<xnplalnto  about  service  in  a  batch  of  let- 
ters to  a  car  division.  The  customers  likely 
would  not  be  happy  vrlth  the  eervice  or  they 
would  not  write  In  the  first  place. 

But  when  it  comes  to  trouble  with  deal- 
ers, it  would  be  hard  to  top  the  problems 
of  a  Kenosha,  Wis.,  man  who  wrote  Chevy 
about  the  problems  in  his  1960  Corvalr. 

"I  can't  get  any  warranty  work  done,"  he 
said,  "and  the  dealer  threatened  to  call  the 
police  if  I  didn't  get  my  car  out  of  there.  I 
wHl  never  buy  or  encourage  anyone  to  buy 
a  Chevrolet  product  again." 

A  Corvalr  owner  who  complained  about 
gas  odors  was  Mary  Healy,  of  Waablngton. 
Asked  last  night  about  tbe  matter,  l^lss  Healy 
aald  she  sent  several  letters  to  OM  about  the 
fume  problem  but  "they  Just  kept  referring 
me  back  to  the  dealer." 

She  said  the  dealer  eventually  solved  that 
problem  but  never  did  solve  another  com- 
plaint of  poor  gas  mileage. 

She  said  she  was  "very  dlssatiafied  vrlth 
the  Corvalr"  but  stlU  bought  another  when 
she  traded  in  her  1961  model  in  1966. 

"I  like  Ito  body  and  I  like  the  way  it 
bandlea.  Ifa  the  perfect  car  for  me,"  she 
said. 

"But  even  with  the  '86, 1  sometimes  smeU 
gas  fumes  and  have  to  keep  a  tight  grip  on 
the  wlwel  because  it  vibrates  when  I  drive 
fast.  So  I  drive  slow  moat  of  the  time." 

Mou  OM  Fnxs  DiBcovKSZD 

(By  Tom  Nugent  and  Larry  Adcock) 

Missing  pieces   of   Oeneral   Motors   Oorp. 

microfilm  continued  to  surface  In  Detroit 

Friday,  as  downriver  salvage  dealers  Kenneth 

Simpson  and  noyd  Avery  presented  the  com- 


pany with  1,900  additional  customer  files  and 
a  Boekwood  auto  worker  announced  that  he 
had  750  of  them. 

Avery  and  Slmpaon  discovered  more  than 
100,000  mlorafllmad  OM  customer  con^lainto 
at  their  Downriver  Industrial  Siirpliu  ware- 
house in  Wyandotte  March  I.  They  sold  them 
to  Oeneral  Motors  for  $30,000  on  AprU  30. 

"Mr.  Floyd  Avery  has  tiimed  over  to  tha 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division  without  charge  an 
additional  box  of  microfilm  files  which  he 
found  in  the  prooeaa  of  moving  and  unpack- 
ing material  purchased  recently  from  an- 
other salvage  operator,"  OM  spokesman  John 
Cutter  said  Friday. 

"A  preliminary  san^illng  indicates  the  box 
contolns  about  1,200  files  of  customer  cor- 
respondence covering  a  period  In  the  early 
part  of  1962."  he  said. 

Avery  said  late  FMday  that  he  and  Simp- 
son had  agreed  to  turn  over  any  additional 
filea  which  they  uncovered  as  part  of  the 
initial  $30,000  i>uzoha8e  pilee. 

Meanwhile,  Ford  auto  worker  Rmn 
Slenlare«Al  of  11348  Loranger,  Rockwood, 
said  OM  Ftlday  offered  him  30  cento  per  cus- 
tomer file  for  approxlmaitely  760  files  whlofa 
he  discovered  in  his  home  Wednesday. 

Sienlareckl  said  he  refused  to  accept  OM's 
offer,  and  would  prees  f or  aU  1m  could  get 
before  selling  the  flies. 

Both  the  VJS.  Department  of  Transporte- 
tlon  and  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  in  Washington  have  asked  to  see  the 
files,  which  OM  says  were  processed  for  de- 
struction in  the  late  80b  before  disappearing. 

Nader  Thursday  called  fOr  a  Congressional 
investigation  of  the  files — ^which  Indude 
both  customer  complalnto  and  OM  responses 
to  them  during  the  early  60s.  Nader  said 
the  files  may  relate  to  three  seMrate  legal 
actions  now  pending  against  OMC^ 

(Ftom  the  Detroit  Ree  Press,  Apr.  39,  1971  ] 

COICFUUMTB  To  BS  SXAMINXD,  U£.  KTSB  FlUtS 
OM     BOTRIHT 

(By  Larry  Adcock  and  Tom  Nugent) 

The  VA.  Department  of  Transportotion 
announced  Wednesday  it  will  Inspect  the 
microfilm  files  of  customer  con^lalnto  that 
Oeneral  Motors  Corp.  quletiy  purobased  re- 
cently for  $30,000  from  two  Wyandotte  sal- 
vage dealers. 

Lawrence  Schneider,  chief  counsel  for  the 
department's  Auto  Safety  Bureau,  said  in 
Washington  that  he  will  come  to  Detroit 
posslMy  next  week,  to  examine  tiie  108,000 
microfilmed  Chevrolet  owner  complatnto  be- 
cause some  of  the  correspondence  could  ap- 
ply to  two  current  federal  legal  acttcns 
against  OM: 

A  lawsuit  filed  last  November  by  the  'nrans- 
portation  Department  against  OM,  allegiag 
tliat  tbe  auto  maker  used  defective  whetia 
on  Chevrolet  and  <SUC  pick-up  trucks. 

A  continuing  Investigation  into  allegations 
tliat  nearly  a  mllUon  Oorvairs  have  heaters 
that  spew  deadly  carbon  monorlde  fumes. 

Schneider  said  he  asked  OM  offloials  not  to 
destroy  the  files  they  recovered  last  weelc 
"I've  been  assured  that  tbe  filee  will  not  be 
destroyed,  and  that  we  can  view  them," 
Schneider  said. 

Schneider  said  the  corrospondsnce  also 
could  apply  to  a  class  action  lawault  filed  by 
Detroit  attorney  Btehard  Ooodman  last  fall 
on  behalf  of  700.000  Corvalr  owners. 

Ooodman  says  his  suit  against  OM,  filed 
before  Wayne  County  Circuit  Court  Judge 
"Hieodore  Bohn,  asks  the  corporation  to  re- 
call the  Corvairs  and  replace  allegedly  defec- 
tive heaters. 

Ooodman  says  he  has  a  court  order  requir- 
ing OM  to  turn  over  such  documento  as  cna- 
tomer  complalnto  and  hs  Intends  to  use  tbe 
codrt  order. 

John  Cutter,  public  relations  official  for 
Chevrolet  Division,  refused  a  Free  Press  ra- 
queet  Wednesday  to  aramlne  tbe  $90j000 
filea. 
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"Vttrn  got  •  right  to  lodk.  at  them  oor- 
MlTMt"  ha  snappMl. 

Cutter  aald  that  from  preliminary  aam- 
pUxiga  "we  btflere  that  they  (the  microfilm 
fllea)  are  not  covered  by  any  order  requiring 
the  production  of  ooplea  of  customer  com- 
Iflalnti  In  any  litl^itlon  pending  before 
Judge  Bohn.  At  any  rate,  thaee  mlcrofllma 
will  be  htfd  and  reviewed  against  any  out- 
Btandlng  court  orden  to  whkdi  they  may  be 
pertinent." 

Cutter  maintained  Wedneeday  that  OM  Is 
still  unaware  how  the  microfilm  files  left  the 
Chevrolet  Division. 

Tlie  Free  Press  learned  through  Its  own  In- 
vestigation, however,  that  on  Aug.  18.  IMM, 
OM  sent  39  cases  of  microfilmed  Chevrolet 
customer  complaints  to  Its  own  warehouse. 

The  cases  were  stcovd  next  to  signs  and 
props  that  were  used  In  inrevlous  auto  shows. 
A  few  months  Uter,  OM  caUed  Morrts  Levlne, 
the  owner  of  the  Levlne  Metal  Scrap  Mate- 
rial Co..  1637  Olllett,  to  remove  the  show 
Items. 

Apparently.  Levlne  InadvertenUy  took  the 
39  cardboard  boxes  containing  the  microfilm 
as  well.  Some  time  later,  Levlne  edd  19  of  the 
39  casee  <tf  microfilm  fcr  $10  or  915  to  Harold 
Keehner,  who  was  a  partnsr  of  Samuel  L. 
Schwarta  In  Sam's  Radio  Bectronlcs  Surplus, 
11763  Cloverdale.  Detroit.  The  whereabouts 
of  the  other  10  eases  are  unknown. 

A  clerk  at  Levlne's  gcn4>yard  said  Wednes- 
day he  remembers  storing  the  boxes  of  OM 
mlcrofllxUa 

Schwarta  said  It  was  quite  poeslble  hU 
company  received  the  microfilm  from  Levlne. 
who  could  not  be  reached  Wednesday,  but 
he  could  not  recall  specifically.  Neither  com- 
pany maintains  elaborate  records. 

"I  tried  to  sell  It  (the  microfilm)  to  a 
Mlneola  (N.T.)  film-processing  company 
when  I  got  It— for  a  penny  apiece.  They 
turned  It  down.  The  stiiff  Jiist  laid  In  our 
warehouse  for  yean.  A  coujde  times.  I  al- 
most tossed  It  in  the  garbage.  Then  thoee 
guys  from  Wyandotte  took  It  away." 
Schwarta  said. 

Last  week.  W.  E.  Ludwlck.  assistant  man- 
ager of  Chevrolet  Ciistomer  Relations  De- 
partment, paid  Wyandotte  scrap  dealers 
Floyd  E.  Avery  and  Kenneth  A.  Simpson  930,- 
000  for  the  microfilm  records. 

Cutter  said  payment  was  not  made  with  a 
corpcnmtlon  check  because  Avery  and  Simp- 
son demanded  a  cashier's  check.  (A  cashier's 
check  cannot  easily  be  traced  to  the  payer.) 

But  Avery  told  the  Free  Press  that  Ludwlck 
said :  "What  do  you  want,  cash  or  a  cashier's 
check?"  Avery  said  he  asked  for  the  casliler's 
check  when  given  that  choice. 

Ludwlck's  secretary  said  Wedneeday  he  was 
"tied  up  in  a  meeting  all  day"  and  could  not 
be  reached  ton  comment. 

Meanwhile.  Chevrolet's  Customer  Relations 
Department  employee  continued  to  examine 
the  recovered  microfilm,  according  to  Cutter, 
which  was  contained  In  only  10  cases. 

That  left  13  cases  unaccounted  for  Wednes- 
day, the  difference  between  the  original  39 
and  the  16  that  Cutter  says  were  recovered 
from  the  salvage  dealers. 

Cutter  said  that  OM  had  not  recovered  the 
other  13  cases. 

In  Washington  Wednesday,  the  offlce  of 
Ralph  Nader.  QM's  archcrltlc,  remained  fasci- 
nated with  QM's  unusual  purchase. 

A  spokesman  for  Nader  said:  "There's  not 
much  we  can  do  now.  OM  has  the  reconls. 
We  can  Just  wait  and  see.  We  sure  are  Inter- 
ested, though." 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  80,  1971 ) 

Naosk  UtuAxam  Qxia,  ok  OM'a  $30,000  FiLxa 

(By  Robert  W.  Irwin) 

RaljA  Nader  has  demanded  a  congressional 
Investigation  on  grounds  that  Oeneral  Motors 
Corp.  suppressed  records  of  owner  complaints 
which  should  have  been  nuule  public  in  court 
suits  Invcdvlng  OM  cars. 


The  existence  of  the  records — reduced  to 
Uuy  squares  of  microfilm — came  to  light  this 
week  when  It  was  revealed  that  two  salvage 
dealers  had  sold  the  material  back  to  OM  for 
$30,000. 

The  U.S.  TranqwrUUon  Department's  Na- 
tlonal  Highway  Trafflc  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  has  promised  to  send  an  Investi- 
gator to  Detroit  to  examine  the  microfilm. 

But  the  Nader  camp  said  that  Is  not  good 
enough  and  charged  there  are  court  cases. 
Including  one  stUl  pending  in  Detroit,  where 
OM  claimed  It  did  not  have  the  Information 
which  may  be  contained  on  the  microfilm. 
Oary  B.  Sellers,  attorney  for  Nader,  said. 
"Certainly  we  want  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation. On  the  face  of  it.  these  microfilm 
records  are  Inconsistent  with  the  sworn  state- 
ments by  OM  in  court. 

"We  have  some  of  the  microfilm  and  will 
get  more.  Since  we  cant  reconcile  these  files 
with  the  court  records,  there  should  be  a 
public  hearing  with  people  testifying  tmder 
oath. 

"It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  ^eck  behind 
cloeed  doors  by  an  NHTSA  investigator.  That 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem." 

Sellers  also  called  on  the  Michigan  Bar  As- 
sociation to  Investigate  the  mattw. 

"It  has  a  responsibility  here,"  Sellers  said. 
"They  should  certainly  look  at  these  discrep- 
ancies. If  the  association  does  not  convene 
a  panel  and  investigate  they  are  remiss  In 
their  duty.  They've  got  a  scandal  on  their 
hands. 

"It's  not  a  moral  duty — ^It's  a  legal  duty. 
There  is  a  clear  appearance  of  a  violation  of 
law." 

The  Nader  group  has  made  no  normal  re- 
quest for  the  bar  association  to  Investigate. 
Sellers  listed  some  cases  where  lawyers  for 
plantlffs  suing  GM  because  of  accidents  In- 
volving OM  cars  asked  for  Information  about 
any  complamts  that  may  have  been  received 
about  similar  ears. 

Sellers  said  that  all  of  the  court  case  tran- 
scripts that  I  have  "contain  the  assertion  by 
OM  that  they  don't  keep  complaints  and  that 
If  they  do,  they  are  organiaed  and  collated  In 
the  way  the  100,000  records  on  microfilm  were 
In  fact  kept. 

"GM  has  been  claiming  Ignorance  when  it 
has  not  l>een  ignorant.  This  Is  vital  Informa- 
tion for  a  widow  or  a  par^MUeglc  victim  of 
an  accident  in  a  OM  car.  It  can  be  impor- 
tant for  them  to  show  that  OM  was  on  notice 
but  didn't  do  anything. 

"With  the  information  such  as  Is  In  these 
files,  a  plaliitlff  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
jTistlce.  For  OM  to  teU  him  he  has  to  pay  for 
such  information  Is  what  you  woxild  expect 
from  the  17th  century. 

"Congrees  owes  it  to  the  public  and  at  least 
to  all  the  people  In  the  last  five  years  who 
have  gone  to  court,  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  got  nothing  or  one-tenth  of  what 
they  were  entitled  to,  to  investigate. 

"This  would  not  be  special  treatment,  lust 
a  fair  shake." 

Sellers  said  OM  "has  a  conscious  poUcy 
to  collect  this  information  and  somebody 
made  a  decision  to  Ue  about  It  under  oath. 
These  microfilms  expose  a  great,  big  hoax 
that  has  gone  on  for  yean." 

Sellers  said  he  believes  OM  would  never 
have  allowed  the  microfilm  to  be  discarded  in 
the  first  place  if  it  had  not  already  reduced 
the  records  to  computer  tape.  "It  may  be  that 
they  can  push  a  computer  button  »wd  It 
would  all  be  available."  he  said. 

SeUers  and  Nader  will  be  In  Detroit  next 
week  to  lecture  at  a  lawyers'  forum.  Sellers 
said.  "We  are  going  to  ask  GM  for  a  look  at 
the  microfilm.  It  would  be  mce  If  they  let  us. 
I'd  like  to  think  they  have  nothing  to  hide." 

MeanwhUe.  OM  said  It  Is  wUllng  to  let  the 
government  look  at  the  files  but  has  not  actu- 
aay  had  a  request  to  do  so. 

OM  got  the  films  April  30  after  paying  two 
salvage  dealers  $30,000  for  them. 


Dm  QM  spcdcesman  said: 

"At  10  aja.  the  following  morning,  OM  tele- 
phoned the  NHTSA  In  Washington  and  ad- 
vised them  ttiat  we  had  learned  about  the 
fllee  on  Tueeday,  that  we  had  acquired  them 
the  night  before  and  that  they  were  in  our 
poaseesion. 

"On  Friday,  April  33.  In  answer  to  a  phone 
Inquiry  from  the  NHTSA.  the  government 
was  advised  that  we  had  purchased  the  mlcro- 
fllm  files  from  F.  Avery  Industrial  Surplus  In 
Wyandotte.  Mich.,  that  they  appeared  to  be 
outdated  Chevrolet  owner  relation  files  that 
had  been  discarded  several  years  ago,  that 
th«^  were  approximately  100,000  such  files 
and  that  a  sampling  indicated  that  they  in- 
cluded customer  correspondence  during  1961- 
83-63. 

"During  a  telephone  conversation  on  Tues- 
day. April  37.  Oeneral  Motors  suggested  that 
in  order  to  fully  understand  what  the  files 
contained,  a  representative  of  the  NHTSA 
might  come  to  Detroit  to  Inspect  them." 

Lawrence  Schneider,  chief  acting  NHTSA 
counsel,  said  yesterday  a  team  of  investigators 
from  his  ofllce  planned  to  visit  Detroit  "soon" 
to  examine  the  records  but  no  date  has  been 
set  for  the  visit. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  3.  1971] 

OM  LXTTXKS  Txu.  ov  Cax  Failorxs 

(By  Tom  Nugent  and  Larry  Adcock) 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Oeneral  Motors. 

from  a  sporting  goods  salesman  In  Cleveland, 

and  it  was  frightening  to  read. 

"Through  sheer  luck."  wrote  E.  V.  Bracher 
In  April  of  1963.  "Mrs.  Bracher  and  I  eeo^ied 
serious  Injury  in  a  1961  Chevrolet  station 
wagon  recently  when  a  rubber  hose  on  ths 
right-front  wheel  ruptured  releasing  the  oil 
pressure  to  all  four  wheel  brake  drums. 

"I  applied  the  brakes  and  to  my  utter 
surprise  and  horror  the  foot  pedal  went  clear 
to  the  fioor.  It  happened  so  quickly  that  my 
reaction  was  not  fast  enough  to  keep  me  from 
rolling  through  the  red  light,  though  I  did 
stop  the  car  on  the  shoulder  using  the  park- 
ing brake. 

"Had  the  timing  been  two  or  three  seconds 
different,  we  would  have  tied  Into  a  heavily 
loaded  18-tlre  high-bed  steel  truck  which 
rolled  into  the  Intersection  Just  as  we  rolled 
throtigh  .  .  . 

"As  this  happened  with  our  field  personnd 
before,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  this  Is  an 
Inherent  weakness  of  Chevrolet  cars." 

Thoiigh  It  Is  more  frightening  than  most, 
Mr.  Bracher's  letter  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
Oeneral  Motors  last  week  paid — no  questions 
asked — $30,000  to  two  downriver  salvage 
dealers  for  missing  microfilms  of  more  than 
1(X),000  customer  complaints,  compliments 
and  Inquiries. 

Enclosed  In  three-by-five  plastic  cards,  the 
microfilm  contained  more  than  100,000  cus- 
tomer communications  addressed  to  Chev- 
rolet during  the  years  1961.  1963  and  1963. 
OM  at  first  refused  to  let  newsmen  look  at 
the  recovered  files. 

But  the  n-ee  Frees  last  week  obtained 
more  than  1,000  of  them.  A  careful  review 
of  the  files  shows : 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  correspond- 
ence consists  of  complaints.  Perhaps  half  of 
these  refer  to  dealer  service  problems,  rather 
than  Inherent  defects  in  Chevrolet  products. 
The  majority  of  inherent  defects  described 
are  minor — squeaky  windows,  dashboard 
rattles,  missing  parts. 

Approximately  38  percent  of  the  complaints 
refer  to  the  controversial  Corvalr,  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  lawsuits  and  government 
Investigations  during  the  last  six  years.  Oov- 
emment  ofllclals  and  Ralph  Nader  have 
charged  that  nearly  a  million  Corvalrs  built 
In  the  early  60s  have  both  dangerous  han- 
dling and  carbon  monoxide  leakage  problems. 
Oil  leaks,  poor  gas  mileage,  tranamlsBlon 
trouble,  wheel  alignment  problems,  oratio 
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carbuietora  and  bad  paint  Jdha — ^In  that  ^- 
proxlmate  order — make  up  most  of  the 
con4>lalnta. 

There  are  funny  letters,  like  the  one  from 
the  man  who  attached  a  picture  of  a  covered- 
wagon  drawn  by  a  horse  and  a  note  saying 
that  things  were  a  lot  better  In  the  good 
old  days.  "When  you  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  a  dealer  giving  you  a  runaround." 

And  then  there  are  the  frightening  letters, 
the  ones  from  people  who  said  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  Corvalr  fumes  and  the  bad 
handling  that  made  Nader's  name  and  cam- 
paign household  terms  In  the  mld-60s. 

"Fumes  are  so  bad  In  the  cab  that  It  bums 
your  eyes,"  wrote  John  Hatton  from  Paris 
Crossing.  Ind.,  in  February,  1961.  "Every  once 
In  a  while  when  the  motor  starts  after 
running  awhile  It  will  belch  a  cloud  of  fumes 
and  smoke  up  Into  the  cab." 

Reqx>nding  to  Hatton,  OM  agreed  to  re- 
place the  (Corvalr)  truck's  valve  cover  kit  In 
order  to  stop  the  engine  leak. 

"My  son  was  driving  on  Route  five  out  of 
Harborcreek."  wrote  James  Eisut  of  Harbor- 
creek,  Pa.,  about  his  1960  Corvalr,  "when  the 
car  stopped  fast  and  went  into  a  q;>ln.  A  car 
J\ist  behind  them  almost  hit  them  as  they 
went  Into  a  spin.  I  can  only  thank  Ood  that 
my  son  was  not  killed  ...  I  have  heard 
there  were  four  or  five  Corvalrs  that  have 
done  this,  and  I  am  wondering  what  Oeneral 
Motors  are  doing  to  make  their  cars  safer 
on  the  road." 

In  this  case.  OM  ruled  that  the  "failure 
was  due  to  factors  beyond  control  of  the 
dealer  and/or  manufacturer."  sjid  refused  to 
pay  for  repairs. 

"The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
was  two  weeks  ago."  wrote  Virginia  Hi^>per 
of  Kansas  City  in  1963.  "We  were  driving 
between  Lexington  and  Carrolton  when  our 
right  front  wheel  broke  and  by  some  miracle 
we  avoided  having  a  bad  accident." 

OM  repaired  Miss  Happer's  car,  but  refused 
to  pay  for  parts,  saying  that  the  wheel  was 
not  Inherently  defective. 

Most  of  the  correspondence  Is  routine — 
dull  stories  of  broken  seat  springs,  stuck 
windows,  funny  noises — and  you  might  at 
first  be  tempted  to  think  the  whole  pile  of 
plastic  film  worthless. 

But  OM  dldnt.  OM  paid  $30,000  for  It. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  3,  1971] 

OM  Defends  Btttino  Back  Film 

(By  Larry  Adoock  and  Tom  Nugent) 

In  an  unusual  two-hour  meeting  with  re- 
porters SatTUXlay.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.  exec- 
utives insisted  that  the  major  reason  they 
paid  $20,000  for  106,000  outdated  microfilmed 
customer  complaint  files  was  to  help  the  fed- 
eral government  in  legal  actlcMis  against  the 
company. 

The  officials  said  that  they  did  not  want 
the  files  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  OM  critic 
Ralph  Nader  only  because  they  did  not  feel 
Nader  had  the  manpower  or  the  money  to 
properly  evaluate  the  19  cardboard  boxes  of 
microfilm. 

Afthe  same  time,  the  executives  revealed 
that  OM  will  begin  a  massive,  month-long 
evaluation  involving  38  technicians  and  a 
battery  of  clerks  who  will  comb  through  the 
files,  which  are  from  the  early  1960s. 

OM  qiUetly  purchased  the  files  April  30 
from  two  Wyandotte  scrap  dealers.  Floyd 
Avery  and  Kenneth  Simpson.  The  dealers  told 
OM  at  the  time  that  Nader  also  had  offered 
$30,000  for  the  files,  which  was  not  true,  and 
OM  arrived  hours  later  with  a  cashier's  check. 

OM  said  it  had  thought  the  fUes  had  been 
routinely  shredded  and  burned  In  August. 
1066.  until  Avery  found  them.  Apparently, 
the  files  were  carried  out  of  a  OM  warehouse 
by  mistake  by  another  scrap  dealer. 

The  OM  executives,  Louis  A.  Bauer.  Chev- 
rolet Division  comptroller;  Frazer  F.  Hllder, 
an  assistant  general  counsel  for  OM;  and 
Walter  B.  Ludwlck,  Chevrolet  Division  as- 
sistant manager  for  customer  relations.  In- 


vited reporters  Saturday  morning  to  scan 
the  mounds  of  three-by-five  microfilm  cards 
In  GM's  warehouse  at  6001  Cass. 

However,  a  request  by  the  Free  Press  to 
participate  in  OM's  planned  month-long 
evaluation  effort  was  refused.  The  GM  offi- 
cials also  said  Nader  will  not  be  permitted  to 
view  the  files,  although  he  said  several  days 
ago  in  Washington  he  plans  to  make  that 
request  this  week. 

"Anyone  can  understand  (Nader)  wanting 
to  get  more  detail  Into  his  running  vendetta 
(against  OM)."  said  Hllder. 

Bauer  said  he  personally  made  the  de- 
cision to  pay  $20,000  for  the  files.  He  said 
the  company  was  "curious"  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  files  and  Hllder  added  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  bar,  he  felt  an  "ethical  ob- 
ligation" to  obtain  them  for  use  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  m  civil  suits  involving  the 
company.  Among  a  number  of  customers' 
suits  filed  against  OM  have  been  several  In- 
volving the  Corvalr. 

About  25  percent  of  the  microfilmed  com- 
plaints, which  were  discarded  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  height  of  the  Corvalr  contro- 
versy, relate  to  the  Corvalr.  a  sampling  of 
1,000  of  the  files  Indicated. 

Specifically,  there  are  three  pending  legal 
actions  against  the  giant  auto  maker  that 
Interest  Lawrence  Schneider,  chief  acting 
counsel  for  the  U.S.  Transportation  Depart- 
ment's auto  safety  bureau: 

A  lawsuit  filed  last  November  by  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  alleging  that  OM  used 
defective  wheels  on  Chevrolet  and  OMC 
pick-up  trucks. 

A  continuing  Investigation  Into  allegations 
that  nearly  a  million  Corvalrs  have  heaters 
that  spew  deadly  carbon  monoxide  fumes. 

A  class  action  suit  filed  last  fall  by  De- 
troit attorney  Richard  Goodman  on  behalf 
of  700.000  Corvalr  owners,  demanding  that 
OM  recall  the  subcompacts  and  replace  al- 
legedly defective  heaters. 

The  Saturday  morning  meeting  with  re- 
porters and  the  invitation  for  them  to  look 
through  the  files  came  three  days  after  the 
Free  Press  was  refused  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them. 

One  executive  explained  the  conq>any 
changed  Its  mind  because:  "We  dldnt  think 
this  story  was  going  to  go  on  day  after  day 
like  a  Dick  Tracy  comic  strip." 

Saturday's  press  meeting,  the  executives 
explained,  was  in  the  Interest  of  "clarity" 
and  "acciirate  reporting."  They  said  they 
had  found  no  substantial  inaccuracies  In  re- 
portage so  far,  but  Hllder  complained. 

"The  public  reaction  Is  that  this  entire 
transaction  is  meant  to  get  these  (micro- 
film files)  back  and  bum  them." 

But,  to  a  man,  the  executives  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  significance  of  two  coinci- 
dences of  timing  In  the  microfilm  story: 

Ludwlck  scheduled  the  complaint  corre- 
spondence for  destruction  on  Aug.  18,  1966, 
according  to  a  Free  Press  investigation. 

On  that  same  date,  the  VS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives confirmed  a  bill  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  to  give  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  authority  to  examine  cus- 
tomer complaint  files  of  the  auto  con^wnlee. 
The  law  went  into  effect  on  Sept.  9.  1966. 

The  destruction  date  of  the  microfilm  rec- 
ords came  at  the  peak  of  Corvalr  crltlcisno. 
Nader's  book.  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,"  was 
published  in  the  fall  of  1965,  and  there  were 
already  several  lawsuits  filed  against  OM  In- 
volving Corvalrs. 

But  Ludwlck  dismissed  the  coincidences 
by  saying  the  destruction  was  "routine  pro- 
cedure," then  shrugged:  "Why  save  them  If 
there  was  no  reason?" 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  May  3,  1971] 

OM  Orrs  TBOXTBAMDa  of  Complsikt  Lbttkbs 

A  MoirrH 

(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 

The  tmooverlng  last  week  at  100,000  com- 
plaints from  Chevrolet  owners  has  provided 


a  revealing  look  at  the  way  the  auto  com- 
panies have  handled  gripes  from  their  cua- 
tomNs. 

One  competitor  of  OM  Joked: 

"We  dont  give  our  files  to  Junk  dealen 
and  then  buy  them  back  tat  $30,000."  Tbe 
reference  was  to  Chevrolet's  plight  of  having 
to  buy  back  fllee  It  had  once  marked  for 
discard. 

The  companies  get  thousands  of  complaint 
letters  a  month.  How  they  process  the  com- 
plaints and  how  they  keep  the  files  varies 
from  company  to  company.  But  the  Big  Three 
firms  have  all  conceded  in  recent  months  that 
the  past  systems  have  not  always  worked 
well. 

So  they  now  all  have  new  programs  for 
receiving  complaints.  Ford  has  a  "We  Listen 
Better"  program.  Inviting  people  to  write  and 
offering  a  speedy  response. 

Then  there  is  the  "Chrysler  cares"  pro- 
gram with  "Tour  man  in  Detroit,"  Byron  J. 
Nichols,  a  company-created  ombudsman  who 
receives  complaints  about  the  No.  3  auto 
firm.  Nichols'  staff  has  been  getting  about 
400  letters  and  100  tel^hone  calls  a  day. 

Oeneral  Motors  has  an  "open  line"  pro- 
gram under  test.  With  this  setup,  a  person  m 
the  Chicago  area  can  call  Detroit  toll-free 
to  register  a  complaint  with  OM  head- 
quarters. 

OM  has  expected  300  calls  a  day,  but  has 
been  getting  only  100. 

Since  the  program  started  May  6  about 
3,600  calls  have  been  received.  An  analysis  of 
the  first  1.753  showed  that  all  but  07  were 
related  to  cars. 

Of  thoee,  about  one-fourth  dealt  vrith  new 
models  still  under  warranty,  about  half  con- 
cerned (rider  models  and  the  other  one- 
fourth  Involved  miscellaneous  comments 
about  service,  styling  and  the  like. 

Naturally,  all  this  material  isn't  going  to 
be  saved  for  21st-century  hiatorians. 

Methods  of  dlspoalng  of  records  vary. 
Chrysler  keeps  all  correspondence  about  war- 
ranty claims  on  computer  tapes.  Correspond- 
ence dealing  with  service  or  other  matters  la 
kept  in  file  folders  for  six  years.  Then  It  la 
destroyed  by  burning  under  supervised  con- 
trol. 

American  Motors  keeps  all  such  material 
In  folders  for  five  years,  then  destroys  them 
by  burning  or  shredding. 

The  Lincoln-Mercury  Division  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  keeps  the  material  for  one  year 
at  its  Dearborn  headquarters,  then  stores  the 
material  elsewhere  for  two  more  years.  After 
three  years,  the  L-M  records  sre  burned  at 
the  Rouge  Plant  powerhouse  where,  presuma- 
bly, they  help  produce  heat  and  electricity. 

Ford  Division  used  to  keep  customer  com- 
plaints five  years  before  destruction  but  now 
keeps  them  Indefinitely  on  microfilm. 

OM's  policy  used  to  be  to  keep  the  mate- 
rial for  two  years,  but  this  is  being  redefined 
m  view  of  the  microfilm  fiasco. 

The  films  containing  the  100,000  com- 
plaints from  the  early  1960's,  which  Chevro- 
let had  targeted  for  disposal  several  years 
ago,  have  now  surfaced  and  have  aroused  the 
Interest  of  officials  In  Washington. 

Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
aides  also  want  to  look  at  them,  charging 
they  may  contain  Information  that  should 
have  been  made  public  In  court  cases  In 
recent  years.  They  want  Congress  to  con- 
vene a  hearing  to  look  Into  this. 

The  federal  safety  agency,  meanwhile, 
wants  to  look  at  them  to  see  If  the  files  have 
any  bearing  on  three  cases  In  dispute  be- 
tween the  government  and  OM  involving 
truck  wheels,  Corvalr  exhaust  fumes  and  the 
stability  of  the  Corvalr. 

But  If  Nader  and  government  Investigators 
do  Indeed  attempt  to  survey  some  of  these 
100,000  complaints  from  the  early  1960's  it  Is 
questionable  what  would  be  proved. 

An  Inspection  Friday  by  two  newsmen  of 
over  3S0  complaints  showed  no  oases  at  acci- 
dents or  fires. 

The  more  than  350  microfilm  records  ob- 
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tatxMd  iDdapaxidaxtty  by  The  Detroit  N«vs 
•Dtf  WWJ-TV  abowMl  only  two  things  claarly. 

Many  onstoioan  were  dlnatlaaed  wltb  deal- 
er aerrlee.  Thla  helpe  oplaAn  why  In  recent 
years  the  auto  companies  have  been  caUed  to 
task  by  oadals  In  Washington  (or  aUeged 
i^oddy  repair  practices. 

InTSstlgators  vho  look  at  these  flies  could 
oondude  that  OM  was  on  notice  10  years 
ago  that  there  was  a  fume  problem  with  the 
Oorvalr  but  (ailed  to  oorreet  It. 

Tot  example,  a  Wayne,  Neb.,  man  with  a 
Corralr  Oreenbrtar  wagon  wrote  that  the 
"warm  hot  air  beater  Is  cauMng  the  car  body 
to  be  Oiled  with  (umes  to  the  point  where 
It  is  dangeroiis  to  our  passengers.  We  asked 
the  dealer  to  work  on  this  several  times  but 
have  no  restdta." 

A  Llyermore,  OalU.,  man  oomplalned  at  a 
faulty  heater  In  a  1961  Coryalr  Monwa.  saying 
the  heater  could  not  be  turned  off  even  after 
five  trips  to  a  dealer. 

"One  experience  remains  very  vivid  In  our 
minds,"  be  said,  recalling  a  "summer  vaca- 
tion crossing  the  desert— over  100  degrees 
outside  and  the  heater  going  full  blast." 

A  Tarns,  W.  Va.,  man  wltb  another  early 
Oorvalr,  said  "(umes  from  the  motor  through 
the  manifold  heating  system  caxisee  great 
discomfort  even  in  summer  when  the  heater 
Is  not  turned  on." 

A  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  man  complained  of  odors 
m  bis  Corvalr  Lakewood  station  wagon,  say- 
ing that  despite  three  trips  to  the  dealer  In 
fotir  months  they  "still  do  persist,  i>erBlat, 
persist." 

"The  odor  Is  so  strong  that  It  U  poedble 
to  distinguish  a  change  In  odor  with  changes 
m  the  brands  of  gasoUne,"  he  wrote.  "But 
the  odor  Is  not  a  '^'g*^"g  matter,  although 
tnenda  often  ronark  that  they  notice  I  have 
changed  brands  of  gaaoUite." 

A  man  from  Zwlngle,  Iowa,  oomplained  the 
fumes  were  so  bad  In  his  eoa'a  Oorvalr  Monaa 
that  he  had  to  leave  the  windows  open  when 
ha  was  driving. 

Actually.  Corvalr  owners  found  more  than 
Just  the  beater  to  gripe  about.  Tbetr  com- 
plaints ranged  aU  over  the  car  (although 
none  in  the  batch  surveyed  complained  about 
handling). 

A  Kewanee,  Wis.,  writer  ooneluded  a 
lengthy  letter  about  his  Corvalr  van  by  say- 
ing, "The  oU  leaks  faster  than  I  can  put  it 
In.  I  need  another  valve  Job  because  I  can  lay 
a  better  smoke  screen  than  a  Navy  destroyer." 

He  followed  that  up  with  a  telegram  a  few 
days  later  saying  XimX  since  he  had  mailed 
the  letter  the  engine  threw  a  connecting  rod. 

The  files  do  contain  many  oonnplalnts  about 
the  Oorvalr.  Particularly  damaging  to  OM 
and  Chevrolet  Is  the  conaklarable  number  of 
thoee  complaints  which  dealt  wtth  exhaust 
(umea. 

Federal  safety  offlolals  have  warned  that 
the  problem  oC  the  evbaiiiit  fumes  was  never 
solved  by  OM  despite  the  fact  that  the  oar 
continued  In  production  until   10«&. 

irrom  the  Detroit  News,  May  a,  1971] 
OM  Ansa  Onrr   Bvtiho   Fxucs  To  Balk 
Ns 


(By  Robert  W.  Irwin) 

General  Moton  crfllclals  denied  Saturday 
they  ware  trying  to  keep  records  of  con- 
sumer complaints  out  of  the  hands  of  Ralph 
Nader  when  they  paid  •30,000  (cr  microfilm 
found  by  two  Junk  dealen. 

Vkaaler  P.  HUder,  an  asalatant  general 
eounael  of  OM,  said  the  firm  bought  the 
mleroOlm  from  some  Junk  dealen  beoauae 
•ome  of  the  documents  sUght  figure  In  fed- 
eral Inquiries  or  law  suits. 

OM  affldalB  thought  they  had  scr^iped  the 
mlorofllm  five  yaaia  ago.  When  It  ra^j^eared 
last  mA  in  the  hands  of  soom  Wyandotte 
aalTaga  oparatcra.  OM  repurahaaed  It. 

Tbe  oOolals  oonoeded  the  aslvace  operators 
manttopsd  that  Itader,  GM^  arch-crltie.  sup- 


posedly was  wUllng  to  pay  ao  cents  each  for 
tbs  records,  but  they  said  that  wasnt  why 
they  bought  them  back. 

HUder  denied  that  "the  purpose  of  the  en- 
tire transaction  was  to  bum  ttiem  19." 

"It  was  not  our  puiposs  to  oonosal  theee 
records."  be  said.  "We  thought  we  had  an 
ohHgatlnn  under  changed  dxoumstances  to 
aoqolre  tham  and  make  them  available  to  the 
cotvts  and  the  govemnoent.  under  ethlos  of 
the  bar  association.'' 

Louis  A.  Bauer,  oonqitroUsr  of  the  Chevro- 
let Motor  Division,  who  authorlxed  the  pay- 
ment, said  "as  the  former  owners  we  felt  we 
had  an  obligation  to  get  them  back  when 
they  reaK>eared  even  though  we  were  held 
up  In  the  pro  pees." 

nils  mm  a  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money  Walter  X.  Ludwlck.  assistant  manager 
of  Chevrolet  owner  relations,  had  to  turn 
over  to  Vb»  scrap  men.  Kenneth  A.  Simpson 
and  Floyd  Avery,  to  get  tha  rsoords. 

The  three  company  exeeutlvas,  along  with 
two  public  relations  men.  show«d  the  docu- 
ments to  newsman  Saturday  and  sought  to 
explain  tha  drcumstances  of  tha  ease. 

The  film  Is  now  stacked  In  boxes  In  a  sixth- 
floor  room  of  the  old  fi»i*<"«^<  office  building 
at  6001  Cass  In  Detroit.  Chevrolet  uses  the 
quarters  for  Its  servloe  (dfioee  and  will  begin 
*»«n'"'ig  the  microfilm  Monday. 

The  ofBclala  said  the  job  of  «rr«i«iT»i«p  the 
records  under  microfilm  readers  would  take 
28  people  about  a  skonth.  The  nmMm\m  ga^ 
the  federal  government  was  free  to  send  an 
Investigator,  but  that  nothing  probably  could 
be  learned  \inll  the  study  of  the  100,000 
records  was  coni^eted. 

HUder  said  he  doubted  If  tlie  records  would 
be  of  much  use  to  plaintiffs,  as  has  bean  sug- 
gested by  the  Nader  camp. 

Nader  has  eaUed  tat  a  Congressional  In- 
vestigation on  grounds  OM  did  not  reveal  the 
existence  of  such  records  and  that  they  could 
have  been  used  In  Utlgatlon  to  show  a  pat- 
tern of  certain  types  oit  problems. 

"I  dont  beUeve  the  Information  that  wIU 
be  divulged  wlU  be  of  any  great  benefit  be- 
cause more  current  information  has  not  par- 
ticularly helped.  Theee  oasee  are  won  or  lost 
on  engineering  teets,"  HUder  said. 

Bauer  said  OM  was  continuing  the  investi- 
gation of  how  the  records,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  scrapped  Aug.  30,  1966, 
Instead  were  stored  away  for  five  years. 

"We  are  not  going  to  e^ve  up  iintU  we  solve 
this."  he  said.  "We  are  trying  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  exposure  we  find  ourselves  In  pree- 
ently." 

He  agreed  with  present  news  reports  that 
Avery  and  Simpson  bought  the  records  from 
Sam  Schwartz,  an  tiectronlcs  shop  owner  in 
Detroit,  and  that  a  p«urtxter  of  Sehwarta, 
Harold  Keshner,  acquired  them  earUer. 

Bauer  said  Keshner  ^parenUy  got  them 
from  Morris  Levlne,  a  Detroit  scrap  dealer 
who  IvBS  been  picking  up  discards  from  Chev- 
rolet for  years. 

Bauer  said  Levlne  Is  now  in  London  but 
that  be  talked  with  him  by  telephone  Friday 
and  that  they  arranged  to  meet  Wedneeday 
after  he  returns  to  Detroit. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  our  date  with 
bim  to  see  if  he  can  shsd  any  ll^t  on  it." 
Bauer  said.  "HS  said  he  had  no  reooUectlon  of 
the  matter  but  was  not  responsive  to  our 
questions  on  the  phone." 

The  OM  ofllclals  said  they  now  have  a  new 
method  for  reo(»tllng  the  complaints  on 
computer  cards,  but  that  aftw  two  or  three 
years  the  material  usuaUy  U  destroyed  as 
ov«r  age.  with  lUee  figuring  in  ptmiM  oases 
withheld. 

Lodwlck  said  Chevrolet  gets  an  average  of 
60,000  complaints  a  year  and  it  would  not  be 
praotloal  to  keep  the  reocctis  Indefinitely — 
"it  would  be  a  mcostrous  Job  to  keep  them 
for  10  years."  The  preeent  fUes  only  go  back 
to  March.  I960. 


(From  the  Detroit  Newa,  May  S,  1971] 

NAon  Asks  OM  To  Bur  Back  *t.t.  cobvabs 

811L1.  OK  TKB  Road 

(By  Robert  W.  irvln) 

Ralph  Mteler  claimed  today  that  informa- 
tion contained  in  Oeneral  Motors  customer 
complaint  records  on  microfilm  shows  why 
OM  should  buy  back  aU  Oorvalr  cats  stlU  in 
use. 

He  said  last  week's  microfilm  episode  also 
makee  It  Impwatlve  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment ssk  Congress  to  require  the  auto  com- 
panies to  keep  customer  complaint  records 
for  the  average  lifetime  of  a  car.  This  would 
require  an  amendment  to  the  trafllo  ssfaty 
sot. 

He  also  said  the  auto  companies  should 
send  computer  print-outs  of  con^ilalnt  rec- 
ords to  federal  safety  officials  every  two 
months. 

He  urged  that  this  be  done  immediately  on 
a  voliintary  basis. 

Nader  made  the  requests  fcdlowing  disclo- 
sure that  General  Motors  paid  $30,000  to  buy 
back  100,000  Chevrolet  oomidalnt  reocrds 
from  the  early  lOOO's.  OM  thought  the  rec- 
ords had  been  destroyed  but  Instead  they  feU 
Into  the  bands  of  scrap  dealers  from  whom 
they  were  repurchsaed. 

OM  held  a  prees  conference  Saturday  to 
deny  the  records  were  bought  back  to  keep 
them  out  of  Nader's  hands.  OM  said  they 
were  procured  because  they  now  might  affect 
law-suits  as  well  as  a  federal  investigation  of 
the  Corvalr. 

Newsmen,  who  examined  a  sampling  of  the 
records,  concluded  that  one-fourth  of  them 
dealt  with  the  Corvalr.  the  rear  englned  car 
Nader  attacked  as  being  tuieafe  and  which 
was  finally  dropped  from  production  in  1969. 
It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  800,000  are 
still  on  the  road. 

Nader  said  that  the  recently  uiioovered 
films  "make  it  all  the  more  evident  that  OM 
baa  got  to  buy  back  aU  the  Oorvalra  stUl  on 
the  road." 

"The  recorda  show  more  conclusively  than 
ever  before  that  OM  has  been  oontinuaUy 
lying  about  engine  fumes  and  other  Oorvalr 
defects  and  has  surpreesed  a  large  number 
of  owner  complaints."  Nader  said. 

"OM  had  incredible  reports  on  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  the  Corvalr.  but  stUI  denied  it." 

The  government  has  warned  Corvalr  owners 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  engine  fumes  en- 
tering the  passenger  compartment  through 
the  heater  system.  OM  claims  there  Is  no 
problem  If  the  engine  is  weU-ttmed.  News- 
men who  examined  the  old  filee  found  letters 
from  many  Oorvalr  owners  cctnplalnlng  of 
exhaust  fumes. 

Nader  said  the  case  "shows  the  government 
Is  going  to  have  to  seek  an  amendment  to  the 
traffic  safety  act  to  require  reoc«da  be  kept  for 
the  lifetime  of  a  car — about  11  years." 

"This  Is  something  w«  considered  when  the 
act  was  being  written  in  1966  but  we  consid- 
ered It  just  a  technicality." 

However,  he  said  it  U  now  dsar  the  eafety 
administration  should  have  "routine  aocees 
to  theee  records.  They  can't  rely  on  the  com- 
panies and  this  case  provee  it." 

"Until  the  law  is  changed,  it  is  important 
that  the  government  be  given  voluntary  ac- 
cees  to  the  records  across  the  board." 

Nadw  laughed  at  assertions  by  OM  offi- 
cials that  it  would  be  a  "monstrous  job"  to 
store  the  records  for  10  years.  Right  now,  he 
said,  "It  is  ridiculovu  for  them  to  put  the  rec- 
ords on  microfilm  and  then  burn  th«n  after 
a  year  or  two." 

Chevrolet  says  that  It  keeps  the  complaints 
for  only  two  years  because  it  gets  60.000  a 
year.  Ford  division  also  puts  complaints  on 
microfilm,  but  said  that  It  keepa  lu  reoords 
Indefinitdy. 

OM.  Nader  quipped,  "haa  had  flammable 
fabrics  in  its  oara.  but  now  it  has  flammable 
records  too." 

Nadar  said  the  ease  "to  atoo  another  aisu- 
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ment  f  ch:  the  need  of  a  oonsumar  represents 
tlve  on  the  OM  board  of  directors. 

"There  should  be  a  high-level  investigation 
within  OM  on  whether  this  sloppy  handling 
of  reoorda  has  aUowed  trade  secrets  to  sUp  to 
competitors  through  Junk  dealera.  They  let 
mlczxdUm  get  through,  who  knows  what 
else." 

Nader  UghUy  suggested  that  OM  ought  to 
retain  Vincent  OiUen  to  study  the  security 
system.  He  is  the  New  York  detective  OM 
hired  to  mvestlgate  Nader  in  1966.  As  a  re- 
sult of  it,  Nader  won  a  large  court  settlement 
from  OM  for  invasion  of  privacy  and  Oon- 
gresa  passed  the  safety  Uw. 

MeanwhUe  Chevrolet  today  began  the  job 
of  examining  the  old  reoords  one-by-one  and 
preparing  a  report  for  the  government  on 
what  they  contain — a  job  that  the  company 
expects  to  take  a  month  or  more. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  May  4,  1971] 

In   CoavAn   Cass — OM  Callxd  Evasivs 
(By  John  OUl) 

A  Detroit  attorney  representing  Corvalr 
car  owners  today  charged  Oeneral  Motors 
Corp.  with  being  "deliberately  evasive"  in 
faUlng  to  produce  customer  complaints 
against  the  car  when  formaUy  asked  to  do  so. 

Attorney  Richard  Ooodman,  who  has  fUed 
two  suits  against  OM  in  Wayne  Circuit 
Court,  said  be  bad  asked  the  corporations  to 
produce  complaints  It  received  regarding 
fumes  In  Corvalr  models  1960  through  1963. 

"In  response,  they  listed  only  a  handful, 
maybe  five  or  six,"  said  Goodman. 

Yet,  he  said.  GM  had  perhaps  100,000  com- 
plaints regarding  their  cars  on  microfilm  al- 
though they  did  not  produce  them. 

Ooodman  noted  that  two  downriver  scrap 
dealers  recently  discovered  more  than  100,000 
microfilms  of  Chevrolet  customer  complaints 
for  the  early  1960's  in  their  warehouse. 

OM  last  week  paid  the  scrap  dealers  $30,000 
to  recover  the  microfilms. 

"According  to  what  I  read,  about  36  per- 
cent of  these  complaints  related  to  the  Cor- 
valr and  a  very  substantial  niimber  relate 
to  fumes,"  said  Ooodman.  "None  of  thoee  did 
he  get.  This  is  evasion  or  worse." 

In  a  statement  rtieased  yesterday,  OM 
laid: 

"As  you  know,  we  believed  that  these  ob- 
solete (Ues  were  discarded  and  processed  for 
destruction  in  Augiist,  1966. 

'"niey  did  not  come  to  Ught  untU  Mr. 
Floyd  Avery  (one  of  the  scrap  dealers) 
phoned  Chevrolet  on  AprU  19,  1971. 

"Oeneral  Motors  is  confident  that  its  re- 
sponses in  lawsuits  made  in  the  past  were 
accurate  at  the  time  they  were  made. 

"TTntU  Chevrolet  completes  its  review  of 
the  microfilms  of  these  owner  correspondence 
fllee.  we  will  not  know  if  the  information  they 
contain  is  relevant  with  req>ect  to  any  par- 
ticular lawsuit. 

"As  we  pointed  out  on  Saturday,  we  esti- 
mated that  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Job, 
It  will  take  (^proximately  a  month  for  Chev- 
rolet to  complete  that  project. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  May  14,  1971] 
OM  Takxs  Anothxh  Pkattall 

The  bigger  they  are,  the  harder  they  faU. 
And,  as  Oeneral  Motors  picks  Itself  up  from 
its  latest  pratfall,  the  shock  waves  reach 
back  in  time  to  the  Corvalr  of  the  early  1960's 
and  forward  to  another  OM-Nader-govem- 
ment  free-for-aU. 

Oeneral  Motors'  clumsy  move  to  buy  back 
microfilmed  Corvalr-owner  complaint  records 
proves  the  con^tany  spends  830,000  without 
a  first  thought,  let  alone  a  second.  Upon 
discovering  the  microfilm  had  not  been 
burned  as  part  of  normal  record  disposal,  OM 
paid  two  scrap  dealers  "twenty  big  ones." 
That  was  enough  to  attract  attention  fttMn 
anyone  except  the  OM  people  who  should 
l>sve  known  better. 
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Once  the  gjare  of  publielty  hit  thto  "busi- 
nees  transaction,"  Ralph  Nader  surfaced  for 
another  round  of  OM-baitlng.  This  time,  as 
in  his  previous  battle  over  the  company's  pri- 
vate eyes.  Nader  bad  OM  tripping  over  its 
own  feet. 

For  one  thing,  it  to  difficult  to  make  any- 
one beUeve  OM  didn't  think  the  microfilm 
might  be  Incriminating.  Twenty  big  ones 
say  the  opposite.  Nader  now  charges  the 
mlrcofllm  verifies  almost  every  accusation 
ever  made  against  the  Corvalr  even  though 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  know  what  the 
100.000  or  so  records  actuaUy  list  as  statto- 
tically  reliable  complaints. 

Nader's  charges  are  ready-made  for  head- 
lines whUe  OM  just  abuflies  Its  feet  be- 
cause It  Isn't  prepared  with  an  adequate 
defense.  By  the  time  the  company  can  say 
anything,  the  pubUc  wUl  be  too  Naderized  to 
bother  listening. 

Moreover,  GM  wUl  have  suffered  aU  the 
notoriety  of  a  $30,000  payout  for  nothing 
Once  the  "word"  on  the  microfilms  was  out 
OM  should  have  realized  the  records  could 
be  subpoenaed  by  almost  anyone  with  a  lesal 
ax  to  grind. 

AU  In  all,  I'affalre  microfilm  is  a  very 
messy  business.  Oeneral  Motors  takes  an- 
other fall  on  its  corporate  rearend,  commorUy 
known  as  the  Corvalr.  Ralph  Nader  wins  an- 
other roimd  against  GM  without  ever  landing 
a  blow  baaed  on  fact.  Two  scrap  dealers  lumn 
with  joy  over  $30,000  and  perhaps  wondar 
how  much  they  would  have  made  if  tliev  had 
sold  their  sUence,  too. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  May  4. 1971  ] 

OM  Chasoxd  Wrrn  Evasivx  Tactics  m 
CoKVAix  Surrs 
(By  John  GUI) 

A  Detroit  attorney  representing  Corvalr  ear 
owners  today  charged  General  Motors  Corp 
with  being  "deUberately  evasive"  in  f ailing 
to  produce  customer  complaints  against  the 
car  when  fOTmally  asked  to  do  so. 

Attorney  Richard  Ooodman,  who  has  (Ued 
two  suits  against  OM  In  Wayne  Circuit 
Court,  said  he  had  asked  the  corporation  to 
produce  complalnu  it  received  regarding 
fumes  in  Corvalr  models  1960  through  1968. 

"In  response,  they  Usted  only  a  handful 
maybe  five  or  six,"  said  Goodman. 

Yet,  be  said,  GM  had  perhaps  100,000  com- 
plaints regarding  their  cars  on  microfilm  al- 
though they  did  not  produce  them. 

Goodman  noted  that  two  downriver  acxvp 
dealers  recenUy  discovered  more  than  100,000 
microfilms  of  Chevrolet  customer  complaints 
for  the  early  1960'8  in  their  warehouse. 

OM  last  week  paid  the  scn^  dealers  $30,000 
to  recover  the  microfilms. 

"According  to  what  I  read,  about  36  per- 
cent of  these  complaints  related  to  the  Cor- 
valr and  a  very  substantial  number  relate 
to  fumes,"  said  Ooodman.  "None  of  thoee  did 
he  get.  This  is  evasion  or  worse." 

In  a  statement  released  yesterday.  GM 
said: 

"As  you  know,  we  believed  that  these  ob- 
solete fUes  were  discarded  and  processed  for 
destruction  in  August,  1966. 

"They  did  not  come  to  light  tmtU  M*. 
Floyd  Avery  (one  of  the  scrap  dealers) 
phoned  Chevrolet  on  i^rU  19,  1971. 

"Oeneral  Motors  to  confident  that  its  re- 
sponses in  lawsuits  made  in  the  past  wer« 
acciuate  at  the  time  they  were  made. 

"UntU  Chevrolet  completes  lu  review  of 
the  microfilms  of  these  owner  correspondence 
(Ues.  we  wiU  not  know  if  the  information 
they  contain  is  relevant  with  respect  to  any 
particular  lawsiUt. 

"As  we  pointed  out  on  Saturday,  we  esti- 
mated that  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Job. 
It  wUl  take  approximately  a  month  for 
Chevrolet  to  complete  that  project. 

"Thereafter,  it  wiU  take  boom  tlms  to 
match  up  the  Obevrolet  data  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  (Ues  of  individual  court  oases  ^"d 
only  when  that  process  to  oomplstsd  oan 


OM  make  a  determination  if  any  answsn 
previously  given  should  be  sxipplementsd." 

Ooodman  charged  that  GM  knew  "aU 
about  these  complaints." 

"They  know  nobody  can  cliase  each  on* 
of  these  down  Iwcause  there  are  limits  to 
our  resourcee  and  OM  knowingly  takes  ad- 
vantages of  that,"  he  said. 

"OM  also  knew  aU  about  theee  fumes,  thslr 
own  engineers  knew,  but  they  were  so  anzioos 
to  get  this  car  out  on  the  road  that  some- 
body high  Mfi  in  the  company  said  ths  puhUo 
be  damned." 

Goodman  has  filed  two  suits  In  Wayne 
Circuit  Court  involving  the  Corvalr. 

One  demands  that  GM  recall  700,000  Cor- 
valrs  and  equip  them  with  different  beaten. 

The  other  Involves  Richard  Stetter,  a 
Detroit  Bchoolteacdier,  who  claims  he  was 
overcome  by  fumes  in  hto  1963  Corvalr  in 
December,  1968.  Hto  Oorvalr,  he  claims, 
rammed  an  abutment  when  he  lost  con- 
sciousness, paralyzing  him  from  the  waist 
down. 

Ooodman  said  he  Is  forbidden  to  discuss 
any  documents  he  seee  that  OM  produces  in 
the  Stetter  case. 

"Three  weeks  sgo  GM  secured  an  cn-dsr 
from  Judge  Theod(»e  Bohn  under  which  I 
am  forbidden  to  talk  with  the  press  aboot 
documents  that  come  to  my  attention  in  the 
case  under  pain  of  omitempt  of  court,"  said 
Ooodman. 

"Thto  puta  me  in  a  fimny  position.  Fve  seen 
lots  of  explosive  documents  concerning  what 
GM  knew  about  fumes  but  I'm  not  aUowed 
to  talk  about  wliat  Fve  learned  ot  m  ao 
to  JaU." 

Nadxs  Ajdk  Skxs  Paxt  or  OM  Pn,B 
(By  Larry  Adcock  and  TV>m  Nugent) 
An  aide  to  Ralph  Nader  said  Wednesday 
he  has  already  seen  one  customer  complaint 
from  the  Oeneral  Motors  microfilm  filea  dla- 
covered  last  week  that  would  have  helped  a 
Oorvalr  owner  in  a  suit  against  the  auto 
maker. 

According  to  Gary  B.  SeUers,  the  suit  by  a 
Pennsylvania  Corvalr  owner  came  prior  to 
August,  1966,  when  OM  proceeeed  the  filee  for 
destruotton. 

The  106,000  files — except  for  a  few  htuidred 
obtained  by  reporters — were  sold  to  OM  for 
$30,000  by  two  Wyandotte  scrap  dealen  tAo 
found  them  in  their  warehouse. 

Sellers  saw  3S0  of  the  flies  which  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Detroit  News. 

SeUers  said  the  flje  he  saw — correspondence 
from  a  man  In  Wayne,  Neb. — complained  of 
fumes  entering  a  1961  Oorvalr  Oreenbrlar 
station  wagon  through  the  heater.  He  said 
OiU.  had  reported  receiving  only  one  other 
complaint  of  fumes  when  answering  plain- 
tiff's questions  in  the  Pennsylvania  case. 

SeUers'  remarks  came  aa.  the  opening  day 
of  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Mir-hig^n 
Bar  Review  Center  for  lawyers  acroes  the 
country  involved  in  towsuits  against  auto 
compazUes. 

An  example  of  OM's  lack  of  candor,  SeUen 
said,  is  the  January,  1966,  testimony  by 
Aloysto  P.  Power,  then  OM's  general  coun- 
sel, before  the  Mtffhtgnw  senato  Interim 
Committee  of  the  Hl^way  Safety  Commit- 
tee. Power  said: 

.  .  We  can  advise  you  regarding  liti- 
gation already  tmmlnated.  In  the  only  two 
cases  in  which  thto  claim  that  the  Oorvair 
to  defectively  deelgned  has  been  tried  and 
decided,  the  juries  in  both  instanoee  re- 
turned verdicts  in  favor  of  General  Motors." 
Power'a  testimony,  SeUers  maintained. 
faUed  to  include  mention  of  out-cf-ooort 
settlements  on  design  cases  in  wliioh  OM 
paid  more  than  $160,000. 

Power's  testimony  was  repeated  in  Match. 
1966,  by  James  Roche,  OM  chairman  of  ths 
board,  as  part  of  hto  testimony  before  a  UB. 
Senato  subcommittee  hearing  on  traflto 
safety. 
A  GM  q>okssman  acknowledged  W«dn«»- 
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day  there  were  10  CMee  Mttled  out  of  court 
by  au. 

Tbe  qiMkeainan  noted  azuytber  atatement 
by  Bocbe  In  h^B  Senate  testimony:  "A  set- 
tlement does  not  constitute  any  admission 
om  Um  part  of  eltber  party  to  the  aettle- 
ment." 

Nader  will  address  the  lawyers'  conference 
Thursday. 

{Wtom  the  Detroit  News.  May  6,  1971] 
Nasbb  Axdb  Tills  Lawtsks  to  EUibt  QM 


(By  Bobert  W.  Irrln) 

Balph  Nader's  attorney  looked  over  eoina 
copies  ot  General  Motors'  ocanplalnt  records 
and  qMtted  one  from  a  Conralr  owner. 

The  Carralr  was  a  1961  greenbrlar  wagon 
and  the  owner  was  a  man  from  Wayne,  Neb. 
Be  was  writing  OM  to  complain  that,  because 
ot  a  defect,  engine  fumes  were  entering  the 
passenger  compartment  through  the  heater. 

Nader's  attorney,  Gary  B.  Sellers,  described 
the  oonqdalnt  as  inqxirtant  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vanla  suit  filed  by  another  Oorvalr  owner, 
because  GM  said  It  had  received  only  one 
complaint  of  fumes  In  1961  Greenbrlars. 

SeUen  said  the  Nebraska  man  was  one  of 
•everal  owners  of  Tarlous  types  of  Oorralr 
■edans  and  wagons  who  complained  of  ex- 
haust fumes  In  oars,  while  GM  tried  to  mlnl- 
mlae  thta 

Stilers  found  some  of  the  complaints  yes- 
terday while  going  through  microfilm  records 
aoqulred  by  newsmen. 

SeUers  outlined  some  of  hts  «in<nnjp  in  a 
lecture  to  a  law-engineering  — miT<^r  qmn- 
•ored  by  the  Michigan  Bar  Review  Center. 

The  talk  was  to  Instruot  lawyers  how  to 
go  about  proeecutlng  cases  against  the  auto 
companlea. 

SeUers  said  the  OM  mlerofllms— part  of  a 
ooUeotlon  of  more  than  100,000  complaints — 
could  prove  valuable  to  lawyers  In  suits. 

The  fUes  came  to  light  last  week  when  It 
was  revealed  that  GM  had  purohaaed  them 
from  two  scrap  dealers  for  $30,000.  They  cov- 
er complaints  at  Chevrolet  owners  In  the 
earty  1960^8. 

SeUers  said  the  attorneys  should  preas  for 
aotico  agalnat  the  GM  attorneys  Involved  In 
recent  accident  litigation  eaaes  on  grounds 
that  they  suppressed  evldeooe. 

He  also  wants  a  formal  grievance  filed 
against  the  GM  attorneys  with  the  State 
Bar  of  Michigan. 

But,  he  declared,  he  doubts  either  action 
wiU  be  taken. 

Tt  Is  ironic  and  tragic,"  he  said  of  at- 
torneys. "They  are  so  Jaded  and  used  to  be- 
ing Ued  to  that  they  almost  accept  it.  They 
do  not  see  It  as  productive  to  purchase  the 
remedies  they  have." 

SeUers  said  that  some  "wont  even  try  to 
reopen  the  cases  when  you  show  their  cli- 
ents have  been  defrauded." 

"Tlielr  perfMinance  Is  incredibly  disap- 
pointing." he  declared.  "They  have  tolerated 
Incredible  abuses  of  the  Judicial  system  then 
folded  their  tents  and  gone  on  to  the  next 
case.  The  public  Is  the  laser." 

SeUers,  who  now  rivals  Nader  In  crtttdsslng 
OM,  U  a  native  Detrotter.  the  son  of  a  local 
surgeon. 

He  graduated  from  the  Unlvetaity  of  BCch- 
igan  Law  Schocd  In  1963.  After  a  year  with  a 
large  corporate  law  firm  in  Washington,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  government  as  a  legis- 
lative attorney  In  the  Ofltoe  of  Management 
and  the  Budget. 

That  Is  when  he  got  to  know  Nader. 

"Balph  called  me  whUe  I  was  working  on 
the  coal  mine  safety  blU,"  Stilera  said. 

SeUeiB,  88,  quit  the  government  in  1969 
after  President  Nlzon  came  to  oOloe. 

He  had  taken  a  Job  with  another  large  law 
firm  "but  then  Ralph  oaUed  me  and  asked 
If  I  would  work  for  him."  he  said.  "I  gave 
it  acme  thought  and  XotA.  a  pay  cut  and 
have  worked  for  him  for  two  years,"  he  said. 

Asked  why.  Sdlers  declared: 


"I  didn't  want  the  biggest  decision  in  my 
life  to  be  something  I  dldnt  do." 

Explaining  bis  motive,  SeUers  said: 

"Very  few  pe<^Ie  have  seen  the  Inside  of 
the  federal  government  and  the  constipation 
It  siiffers  from  and  left  and  tried  to  some- 
thing about  It. 

"I  felt  I  could  help  Ralph  in  a  way  that 
others  who  work  for  him  oouldnt." 

"What  he  Is  doing  Is  the  kind  of  good 
citizenship  that  others  should  be  doing.  He 
Is  a  visionary  and  a  remarkable  man. 

"In  terms  of  productivity  and  efflclency, 
In  terms  of  an  Individual,  he  does  more  than 
10  to  20  times  more  than  anyone  else  In 
Washington." 

SeUers  said  Nader's  "solutions  are  struc- 
tural, modest,  temperate  solutions." 

[Prom  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  May  7,  1971] 

Nadxb  Skkks  Michigan  Bab  Snrr  of  QM 

CoKVAia  DxrKNsa 

Drraorr. — Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
said  Thursday  that  a  formal  request  wlU  tie 
made  to  the  Mldilgan  Bar  Association  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  General  Motors  and 
Its  attorneys  In  their  defense  against  charges 
that  the  Corvalr  Is  unsafe. 

"There's  a  very  serious  Issue  here  as  to 
v^ether  the  integrity  of  the  courts  and  the 
rights  of  claimants  and  their  next  to  kin 
were  not  seriously  violated  by  GM's  supree- 
sion,  distortion  and  prevarication  In  reply- 
ing to  interrogatorlee,"  Nader  declared  at  a 
news  conference. 

Nader  was  referring  to  the  discovery  last 
week  of  some  106,000  microfilm  files  of  old 
OM  customer  complaints  which  turned  up 
In  the  possession  of  two  scrap  dealers  tn 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 

The  fUes  reportedly  deal  in  part  with  com- 
plaints about  the  Corvalr  which  GM  stopped 
producing  in  1969. 

Nader  said  the  complaints  dealt  with  han- 
dling hazards  and  the  leakage  of  carbon 
monoxide  lumes  Into  the  passenger  com- 
partments of  the  Corvalrs. 

oiacxosuax  dxnikd 

Nader  said  GM  attorneys  had  refused  to 
4<«/»i/vM.  what  was  asked  of  them  during  legal 
proceedings  and  such  action,  in  eSect,  con- 
stituted a  fraud  In  the  litigation  of  the  cases 
in  which  Corvalr  owners  had  sued  the  com- 
pany for  damages. 

He  said  Btmllar  action  was  taken  by  the 
attorneys  during  the  1966  Senate  hearings 
into  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr. 

Nader  said  that  aU  the  auto  companies 
should  be  required  to  provide  a  computer 
printout  of  consumer  complaints  every  two 
months  to  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  alert  the  government  for  en- 
forcement of  the  auto  safety  standards. 

Nader  said  a  million  Americans  are  stUl 
riding  in  Corvalrs.  He  contended  that  early 
models  are  unstable  and  most  models  have 
carbon  monoxide  leakage  far  above  what  la 
considered  a  safe  level. 

"Moet  people  obviously  dont  know  that, 
because  carbon  monoxide  Is  colorleea,  odor- 
lees  and  tasteless,"  be  said. 

He  aaid  niTniinr  patterns  have  been  seen 
In  the  drug  Industry  and  aU  consiuner  Indus- 
tries where  products  are  sold  In  ways  that 
could  be  harmful  to  the  consumers. 

PUBLIC  aaavu.a 

Nader  said  that  the  salvage  dealers  who 
disclosed  their  discovery  of  the  microfilm — 
and  through  their  cooperation  with  the  news 
media — had  performed  a  public  service. 

EarUer,  Gary  SeUers  of  Detroit,  an  attor- 
ney coUeegue  of  Nader,  said  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  microfilm  of  360  OM  customer 
complaints  showed  one  which  would  have 
been  of  help  to  him  in  a  recent  court  case 
against  GM. 

The  scn4>  dealer*  sold  moat  of  the  micro- 
film back  to  GM  for  «ao,000  but  several  htm- 
drad  M<^»*wwi«i  film  prints  were  obtained 


by  news  media.  Sellers  said  It  was  during 
an  examination  of  some  of  theee  that  he 
spotted  the  complaint  file  that  would  have 
helped  him. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  May  7,  1971] 

NAoaa  Asks  Pkobx  or  OM  Lawtxis 

(By  Bobert  W.  Irvln) 

Ralph  Nader  said  he  is  going  to  request 
formaUy  that  the  Michigan  Bar  Grievance 
Board  Investigate  the  conduct  of  General 
Motors  attorneys  in  defending  accident  cases 
brought  against  the  corporation. 

Nader  told  a  news  conference  yesterday 
that  the  case  of  the  missing  General  Motors 
mlcrolUmed  complaints  raises  "a  very  se- 
rious Issue— if  the  Integrity  of  the  courts 
and  the  rights  of  plaintiffs  have  not  been 
seriously  violated." 

It  is  Nader's  contention  that  material 
which  turned  up  In  recently  uncovered  com- 
plaint records  should  have  been  made  avaU- 
able  to  attorneys  for  people  suing  OM.  Nader 
said  the  conduct  of  GM's  attorneys  should 
be  Investigated. 

Richard  Senter,  administrator  of  the  Mich- 
igan Bar  Grievance  Board,  said  he  had  had 
no  contact  with  Nader,  but  that  if  a  request 
were  filed  It  would  be  handled  as  any  other. 

He  said  the  ofBce,  which  operates  under 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  would  Investi- 
gate to  determine  whether  there  was  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  the  standards  of  conduct. 
If  so,  a  hearing  could  be  ordered. 

Senter  said  there  were  2,010  complaints 
fully  Investigated  in  the  last  bar  year  ending 
in  September  and  "only  109  resulted  In  dis- 
cipline In  any  degree." 

Nader  spoke  to  reporters  after  a  speech 
to  the  Michigan  Law  Review  Center.  He  said 
executives  in  a  corporation  ought  to  be  more 
accountable  for  their  conduct. 

He  said  Judges  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
stlffer  penalties  to  executives  found  guilty 
of  wrongdoing  and  even  suggested  it  might 
be  possible  to  order  a  company  executive  to 
work  on  the  assembly  line  for  a  few  weeks 
as  the  result  of  a  product  liabUlty  case. 

Nader  said  the  complaint  records  included 
those  from  Corvalr  owners  and  "this  opens  tq> 
a  new  chapter  in  the  Corvalr  matter.  It  raises 
very  serious  questions  of  corruption  of  the 
Judicial  process  by  attorneys  in  the  Corvalr 
cases  by  refusing  to  dlsdose  what  was  asked." 

"Beyond  the  hazards  of  the  Corvalr  1b  the 
whole  issue  of  corporate  reeponslbUlty," 
Nader  said.  "It  la  a  matter  of  why  execu- 
tives wont  teU  the  truth  under  court  order — 
and  this  is  not  limited  to  GM. 

"The  Corvalr  case  matured  faster,  but  we 
have  seen  similar  oases  in  the  drug  and  other 
industries. 

"The  real  significance  of  the  Corvalr  situa- 
tion Is  that  it  is  going  to  open  up  the  need 
for  fundamental  corporate  refcHin — '"■""g 
the  engineers  responsible  for  ^thaX  they  do." 

Nader  was  asked  if  he  would  have  gone 
about  things  any  differently  if  he  had  re- 
ceived the  complaint  records  uncovered  by 
two  acmp  dealers  who  turned  around  and 
sold  the  goods  to  GM  for  $20,000. 

Nader  said  that  by  telling  about  the  records 
to  newsmen  "in  many  ways,  the  scrap  dealers 
have  performed  a  public  service.  It's  interest- 
ing how  the  profit  motive  colUdlng  with  an- 
other profit  motive  has  helped  the  pubUc." 

Asked  what  he  thought  about  GM's  ethics. 
Nader  said.  "OM  operates  In  a  buyer-seUer 
reglonshlp  where  anything  goes  that  is  per- 
mitted. There  Is  very  little  restraint  by  this 
corporation  where  the  law  Is  not  Just  around 
the  comer  or  the  poUceman  is  at  the  door." 

He  said  GM  "is  not  imique"  in  this  respect 
"Juat  bigger." 

He  also  said  "the  real  coet  of  a  car  Is  in  the 
atyUng  changes."  He  said  the  auto  cMnpanles 
"always  say  safety  and  pollution  changes  are 
responsible  for  price  Increasee." 

"They  ought  to  make  styUng  optional  and 
safety  standard,"  he  said,  adding  that  "It 
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actuaUy  costs  leas  now  to  produce  a  safer  in- 
strument panel;  the  collapaible  steering  col- 
umn cost  only  a  very  few  pennies  more,  and 
safety  door  latches  are  made  of  the  same 
materials  but  have  a  different  design." 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  AORICUI«- 
TDRE  TO  MANKIND 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  agriculture,  our  most  basic 
industry,  is  also  the  least  recognized  for 
its  contiibutioas  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

I  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time  that 
it  is  essential  that  ways  be  devised  to 
Increase  the  nonagrlcultural  segment's 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  agriculture  and  the  close 
interd^iendence  of  rural  and  urban 
America. 

Movement  in  this  direction  of  improv- 
ing the  farmer's  image  is  now  taking 
place  on  two  fronts:  John  Megown, 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  Agriculture  Pro- 
motion  Board,  has  called  for  a  "summit 
conference"  of  concerned  individuals  in- 
volved in  public  relations  activities  of 
various  industries  whose  economic  well- 
being  is  tied  to  the  well-being  of  agri- 
culture. Such  a  summit  conference  has 
been  endorsed  by  Iowa  Governor  Robert 
Ray  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
proposal  is  gaining  momentum. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  has  embarked  ui)on 
a  campaign  to  inform  presidents  of  ma- 
jor industries  of  agriculture's  importance 
to  them  and  has  suggested  that  more  of 
their  public  relations  dollar  be  chan- 
neled into  stressing  agriculture's  contri- 
butions and  achievements. 

So  that  the  readers  of  the  Conqrxs- 
siONAL  RxcoRD  may  lie  informed  of  the 
scope  of  this  movement,  I  ask  unanimous 
ccHisent  that  the  following  items  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

First.  The  text  of  Senator  CxniTis*  let- 
ter. 

Sec(md.  A  report  on  responses  to  his 
suggestion  that  a  portion  of  the  adver- 
tising budget  be  devoted  to  telling  the 
story  of  agriculture. 

Third.  A  speech  by  John  Megown  to 
the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Communica- 
tions Seminar.  Iftiiverslty  of  Nebraska, 
on  June  28. 1971. 

Fourth.  An  editorial  entitled  "Agricul- 
ture's Story,"  published  in  the  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  Journal  of  July  5,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

SXNATOB  CUXTIB'  LXTTXB 

DxAx  Sia:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  behalf  of 

a  very  Important  group  of  your  customets 

the  farmers  of  America. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
economic  well-being  of  rural  America.  I  am 
sure  that  you  wlU  agree  that  unless  the  In- 
come of  farmers  is  Improved,  their  abiUty  to 
purchase  your  products  and  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  American  industry  wlU  be  greatly 
curtaUed. 

The  American  fanner  is  greatly  misunder- 
stood by  the  iirban  and  aubuihan  consumera 
of  America.  For  <"«t4^Ti4«^_  thase  consuman 
tend  to  relate  the  price  of  steak  or  ham- 
burger In  a  grocery  market  or  a  restaurant 
with  farm  Income.  Nothing  could  be  mora 
erroneous. 


l^rmers  do  not  aeU  steak  or  hamburger. 
They  raise  and  seU  cattle.  Farmers  do  not  seU 
bread  or  cereal.  They  raise  and  seU  wheat, 
coFn  and  oats.  It  is  a  hard,  cold  fact  that  the 
seUers  of  cattle,  wheat,  com,  oats  and  the 
other  basic  agricultural  products  have  scarce- 
ly had  a  raise  in  the  last  twenty  years.  I  am 
aure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  many  substan- 
tial Increases  In  Income  that  have  come  to 
most  other  Americans  In  the  same  period 
of  time. 

American  agrlcultmre  is  the  most  efficient  In 
the  world.  Because  of  this,  the  average  worker 
In  our  country  can  buy  the  best  food  in  the 
world  for  his  famUy  for  approximately  16 
per  cent  of  his  Income.  We  have  an  affluent 
society  because  the  average  worker  has  84 
per  cent  of  his  Income  left  to  buy  other  pro- 
ducts after  he  purchases  his  food.  And  yet  the 
farmer — the  producer  of  that  food — ^receives 
only  two-fllftbs  or  less  than  half  of  the  16 
per  cent  spent  for  food. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  purpose  of  my 
letter  to  you. 

I  am  wondering  whether  you  now  direct, 
or  have  ever  considered  directing,  a  portion 
of  your  company's  advertising  and  promotion 
budget  toward  fostering  a  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  farm  income  problem  and 
other  problems  of  agriculture.  I  believe  this 
could  be  a  means  of  helping  your  best  cus- 
tomer get  his  story  told  to  the  pubUc  at  large. 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  advertising  which 
you  do  in  farm  publications  and  markets,  but 
rather  to  the  advertising  and  promotional  ef- 
forts beamed  to  the  big  metropolitan  centers 
where  the  food-consuming  public  resides  and 
the  role  of  the  farmer  is  so  grossly  misunder- 
stood. 

If  you  do  not  already  set  aside  a  certain 
portion  of  your  advertising  and  promotion 
budget  for  this  purpose,  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  consider  doing  so.  I  would  hope  that  it 
can  be  a  significant  portion.  I  say  this  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  but  also 
for  the  benefit  of  your  company  and  3rour 
Industry  as  weU  as  the  American  economy 
as  a  whole. 

American  agricultiuv  is  made  up  of  mU- 
llons  of  individual  farmers.  They  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  public 
relations.  They  are  not  getting  a  fair  shake 
In  the  Nation's  economy  now  and  have  not 
for  years. 

The  people  at  rural  America — your  beat 
and  biggest  customers — deserve  much  better. 
They  deserve  and  need  your  help,  toward  the 
end  that  better  public  understanding  and 
i4>preclatlon  for  the  role  of  agriculture  is 
cultivated,  and  toward  the  further  and  more 
important  end  that  the  public  wlU  support 
those  sound  measures  required  to  permit 
American  farmers  to  share  In  the  prosperity 
a  majority  of  other  Americans  enjoy.  If  those 
ends  are  not  achieved,  I  am  genuinely  con- 
cerned as  to  what  end  ultimately  is  in  sttxe 
for  business  and  Industry  in  tlUs  country  and 
for  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely, 

Oak.  T.  Odstib, 

V^.  Senate. 


Rkpo»t  bt  Sknatok  Cabi.  Ctntm  ow  Rcspoa 
Hx  Rbuuvku  to  Lkttxrs  Asking  Laxck  Cob- 

POXATIOKS  TO  DkVOTX   A   PORTION   OF  TRXIK 

AnvxanazNo  Budoxis  to  T^sxntc  trx  Siokt 

OF    AtaiCITLTTTRK 

I  have  received  about  40  repUee  to  more 
than  100  letters  which  I  sent  to  the  presidents 
of  major  corporations.  The  information  is  not 
reaUy  conclusive,  but  it  does  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  A  few  companlea  as  part  of  thtir  ad- 
vertising campaigns  devote  a  amaU  portion  cf 
their  efforts  to  creating  a  better  pubUc  un- 
derstanding of  faimera'  problKus. 

(3)  Nona  of  theae  companlea  haa  reaUy  un- 
dertaken a  maaa  circulation  or  maaa  nudla 
approach,  mainly  becauae  the  expense  of  cwfli 
an   H'Pi'Meh   would   out   ahaiply  Into  the 


budget    for    advertising    the    firm's    own 
products. 

(3)  There  la  a  general  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  teU  the  story  of  agriculture  to 
the  pubUc  at  large,  but  a  general  frustration 
over  how  to  do  it  effectively  on  a  oompany- 
by-oompany  baais. 

(4)  One  large  company  with  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  mass  media  advertising  esti- 
mates it  would  cost  610,000,000  "Just  to  maka 
a  dent"  toward  improving  the  image  of  agrl- 
culttire  In  the  pubUc  mind  in  the  Naticm  at 
large. 

(6)  The  desire  to  help  brou^t  f<Hth  theae 
pertinent  suggestions: 

(a)  That  one  organization  such  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  or  the 
National  Advertising  OouncU  undertake  to 
co-ordinate  and  conduct  a  mass  media  effort. 

(b)  That  it  might  be  beat  U  agrlcvUtural 
organizations  formed  their  own  American 
Agricultural  Advertising  CouncU  for  this 
purpose,  to  solicit  ftmds  from  participating 
industries  or  firms  and  to  direct  the  prepa- 
ration and  placement  of  the  advertising.  Thla 
Coxmcll  could  work  with  the  National  Adver- 
tising CoimcU  In  securing  free  "institutional 
advertising"  In  newspi^Mrs,  for  example. 

(c)  That  even  the  smaUest  companies, 
which  cant  poesibly  conduct  an  eSectlve  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  behalf  of  the  farmer 
whUe  at  the  same  time  advertising  their  own 
products,  could  and  probably  would  contrib- 
ute to  a  larger,  general  effort.  Some  of  theae 
companies  contribute  to  4-H  actlvltlee  now. 

(d)  That  a  co-ordinated,  general  effort 
should  include  not  only  newq>^>er,  radio 
and  television  advertising,  but  also  should 
provide  films  for  meetings  and  a  speakera* 
bureau  on  agricultural  subjects  (it  would 
be  moat  effective  to  have  farmers  actuaUy 
doing  the  speaking  wherever  possible) . 

(e)  That  some  companies  and  manufactur- 
ing Industries  already  have  films  which  they 
circulate  on  agricultural  subjects,  although 
these  are  prlmarUy  on  rural  economic  devel- 
opment showing  the  dependence  not  only  of 
industry  on  agriculture  but  also  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  apedflc  products  or  manufactur- 
ing group  being  advertised. 

Stand  Up  roa  Agkicultdxx 
(By  John  Megown) 

Today  rm  auppoaed  to  be  ^Making  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  conununlcatlona  In 
America.  This  topic  usually  engenders  ha- 
rangues against  such  targets  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  could  suggest  here, 
for  Instance,  that  the  Congress  fimd  two 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  The  one  for 
consumers,  which  exists  now.  And  a  brand 
new  one  for,  beUeve  it  or  not,  the  tannara. 

The  topic  of  agri-business  likewise  usually 
compels  the  speaker  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea,  irtiomever  ha 
might  be  at  the  moment.  A  speaker  Ilka 
myself  might  say  to  President  mxon.  for 
example,  that  that  recent  county  fair  on 
the  White  House  lawn  looked  Just  like  any 
other  circus. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  comments  most 
agri-biisiness  speakers  feel  obliged  to  maka. 
And  they  do  have  a  serious  purpose;  to  make 
the  agri-busineaa  and  farmer  audiencee. 
audiences  painfuUy  aware  al  the  fannera 
second-class  dtiaenahlp  in  this  country;  au- 
diences painfuUy  aware  of  low  farm  prtoaa; 
to  make  these  audiences  feel  better.  It's  "fcf 
giving  a  man  a  buUet  to  bite  on  whUe  hla 
leg  is  being  amputated. 

But  today  rm  going  to  dl^>enae  with  thoae 
kinds  of  gratuitous  remarks  becauae,  even 
if  they  do  make  ua  fed  momentaiUy  batter, 
they  achieve  no  reeulta  .  .  .  and  they  doat 
reaUy  addreaa  themaelvea  to  the  grotqi  whca 
moat  heavUy  to  blame  for  agrleultuz«*a  cur- 
rent atate.  And  rm  not  talking  about  tha 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agrleultura; 
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or  ftbout  any  past,  prwent  or  future  Fnal- 
dent. 

rm  t^lW"g  about  tba  paople  «lu>  are 
tnily  to  blame  . . .  tbooe  of  ua  In  the  buaineai 
oi  acrlculture. 

Let  me  give  you  a  hypothetical  example, 
from  another  field,  of  what  I  believe  U  wrong 
vttli  our  own  buHneaa  and  aome  of  the  peo- 
ple in  It. 

In  a  recent  Kaatem-etate  election  there 
vaa  a  line,  moderate  man  running  for  the 
Untted  Statae  Oongren.  HIa  credentlala  were 
Impeccable.  He  was  well-educated,  but  not 
an  egg-head:  he  waa  a  suooeeaful  buelneas- 
man,  but  a  soclaUy-conscloua  one.  Hla  two 
BODB  had  served  with  honor  In  Viet  Nam; 
his  daughter  pltoined  to  enter  the  Peace 
Corpa  on  gradiiating  from  college.  To  a  man. 
whether  right  or  left  wing,  black  or  white, 
everyone  with  whom  thla  man  came  In  per- 
aonal  contact  liked  and  respected  him.  I  re- 
peat: everybody  with  whom  he  came  In  per- 
sonal contact  liked  and  respected  him. 

The  man  had  one  problem,  the  way  be 
looked  and  sounded  on  radio  and  tdevlaion. 
Before  a  microphone  or  camera  he  appeared 
dull  to  the  point  of  Uandneas.  His  advisors 
were  worried  that  this  deficiency,  tf  such  It 
was,  could  cost  bUn  the  election.  The  candi- 
date disagreed  and  was  even  contemptuous 
of  their  advice.  His  candidacy,  he  insisted, 
would  rise  or  faU  on  his  integrity  and  his 
personal  magnetism  .  .  .  whether  or  not  that 
magnetism  showed  to  best  advantage  over 
the  electronic  media. 

His  staff  persisted;  wouldn't  he  please  con- 
sent to  a  professional  makeup  man;  to  some 
pointers  from  a  media  expert;  to  certain  lit- 
tle tricks  which  would  make  him  look  more 
natural  and  Interesting.  They  showed  him 
his  slipping  polls,  they  forced  him  to  watch 
his  lackluster  performances.  But  the  man 
was  adamant.  He  would  not  be  seduced  by 
the  cynical  magics  of  Madison  Avenue. 

The  man  of  principle  lost  the  election  to 
a  lesser  man,  a  bona  fide  carpetbagger  whose 
only  Interest  was  his  own  career. 

Now  some  of  you  are  t.hinw-ng  of  the 
"good"  candidate,  he's  a  man  to  be  admired, 
even  if  he  was  defeated.  But  I  question  that. 
If,  as  he  daimed,  he  was  really  the  best  man, 
and  had  our  country's  best  interests  at  heart, 
then  he  would  not  have  been  so  stubborn, 
so  resistant  to  modem  techniques  and  the 
tocris  at  hand.  Think  of  it  this  way.  Because 
of  his  reluctance,  whether  it  was  the  reluct- 
ance of  principle  or  petulance,  he  allowed 
an  obviously  inferior,  self-serving  opponent 
to  be  seated  in  our  Congress.  If  practicality 
had  been  his  first  principle,  then  he  could 
have  had  his  ultimate  principle,  too:  the 
betterment  of  the  United  States. 

In  traveling  around  the  country,  I  meet 
a  lot  of  agri-business  people  and  farmers  who 
are  like  that  other  fine-principled  man.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  correct  in  feeling  bitter  and 
righteous  about  the  lot  of  the  farmer  in 
America  today.  Certainly,  they  stand  on  the 
finest  principle  when  they  insist  that  without 
the  past  contributions  of  agriculture,  this 
country  would  not  be  half  what  it  Is  today. 
But  what  are  they  willing  to  do  about 
these  fedings?  They  speak  of  elections,  and 
While  there  are  many  fine  legislators  sympa- 
thetic to  the  farmers'  plight,  it's  obvious  by 
now  that  there  arent,  and  never  will  be, 
enough  of  them  to  affeot  ttie  necessary 
changes.  They  speak  of  Impending  shifts  in 
tha  Department  of  Agricultiire.  But,  since 
IMS,  many  obaervers  have  noted  that  under 
three  Democratle  and  two  Republican  Presi- 
dents, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  be- 
come bureaueratleally  mired  down. 

So  what  are  these  agrt-bnalness  people  and 
faimaia  left  with,  now  tliat  they  understand 
Vtaa  tliaae  past  approaehaa  hava  tailed  mla- 
anCtalyT  Tbmff  left  wttti  something  like  our 
man  of  ptlnelple'B  final  emotion:  a  bitter- 
sweet satlaf action  derived  from  knowing  he 
right. 


But  I  say  to  you  that  the  fruits  of  that 
kind  of  defeated  satisfaction  are  sour  in- 
deed when  compared  to  the  fruits  of  get- 
ting what  Is  rightfully  ours.  And  thoae 
sweet  fruits  are  today  ripe  and  ready  to 
fall  into  our  hands. 

And  how  to  do  this?  X  propose  we  in  agri- 
culture hold  a  "rap  session"  or  summit  con- 
ference for  agriculture's  key  public  affairs 
leaders  and  experts;  and  let  them  deter- 
mine how  our  story  can  best  be  told. 

The  story  begins  roughly  10,000  yean  ago, 
or  did  you  think  that  agrlculttire  was  as 
old  as  man  himself  7  It  Isn't;  where  man  Is 
between  1  and  2  million  years  old,  agricul- 
ture, the  deliberate  planting  of  seeds  and 
other  material,  is  a  mere  10.000  years  old. 

10,000  years.  A  long  Ume,  yes,  unless  you 
set  it  against  the  eons  of  darkness  man  had 
to  endure  before. 

A  long  time,  yes,  unless  you  consider  that 
for  murderous  mlUenliims  man  literally  had 
to  risk  his  life  for  the  UtUe  food  he  got. 

And  what  has  happened  in  this  mere,  pal- 
try, speck  of  10,000  years?  Notblng  less 
than  the  founding  of  civlUaatlon  .  .  .  the 
same  civilization  man  instinctively  sou^t 
when  he  left  the  boiling  waters  of  pre- 
history for  the  cold  rock  of  Mils  planet. 

And  how  was  this  civilizing  process  ac- 
complished? I  quote  the  historian  Oordon 
W.  Hewes:  "Agriculture  does  not  by  Itself 
create  civilization,  but  without  agriculture 
civilization  cannot  develop." 

Who  fed  the  Pharoahs?  Farmers. 

Who  fed  Michelangelo?  Fanners. 

Who  fed  Henry  vm?  Many  farmers. 

Which  brings  our  historical  evaluation  of 
agriculture  to  the  yoxing,  yearning  land  of 
America. 

After  the  initial  discovery  of  agriculture, 
and  the  inimitable  discoveries  of  unim^  hus- 
bandry and  the  plow,  farming  remained 
pretty  much  unchanged  for  thousands  of 
years.  Countries  which  could  otherwise  have 
become  lastingly  Important,  faded  or  failed 
because  they  lacked  a  strong  agriculture  to 
depend  on. 

For  instance,  had  some  of  those  Spanish 
galleons  been  carrying  manure  instead  of 
gold,  we'd  all  be  eating  a  lot  more  tacos 
today. 

Amerloa  was  the  stalwart  exception  to  thla 
historical  foible.  From  otir  country's  incep- 
tion, our  farmers  were  pioneers  not  merely 
in  the  sense  of  being  land-eettlers  and  f  orest- 
clearvs;  they  were  also  pioneers  In  terms  of 
innovative  agricultural  techniques.  There 
was  a  unique,  new  land  of  hungry  dreamers 
to  be  fed  and  our  fanners  took  on  this  re- 
sponsibility eagerly. 

So  successful  was  our  agriculture  that, 
shortly,  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion was  feeding  the  other  three  fourths  of 
the  population,  giving  to  the  majority  the 
time  and  way  to  realize  the  dream  of  Amer- 
ica ...  In  buaineea,  sdenoe,  medldne,  ar- 
chitecture, the  arts.  And  thanks  to  our 
phenomenally  strong  agriculture,  those 
dreams  were  realized. 

Looking  back,  today  we  can  say  honestly 
that  as  sxa*ely  as  Abraham  Lincoln  emanci- 
pated the  slaves,  the  American  farmer  eman- 
cipated all  of  us. 

And  oonmrrent  with  this  miracle  of 
abundance  was  another  miracle  .  .  .  that  of 
food  quality.  If  any  of  you  have  spent  any 
time  in  foreign  lands,  you  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  Have  you  ever  seen,  let  alone 
eaten,  beef  in  Spain?  Or  tonmtoes  In  Britain? 
Or  eggs  in  France?  Not  only  are  the  products 
Inferior  to  begin  with,  they  are  dispersed  so 
haphazardly  by  the  farmers  and  distributed 
so  indifferently  by  the  wholesalers  and 
stored  so  carelessly  by  the  retailers  that  they 
are,  by  our  standards,  nearly  inedible.  You 
find  in  no  other  land  ...  as  you  have  found 
in  American  agriculture  since  Its  begin- 
ning .  .  .  the  careful  pride  which  <diarac- 
terlaea  the  growing  and  dissemination  and 
storing  of  food. 


And  I  emphasize:  these  standards  were  not 
eatabUshed  after  the  discovery  of  electricity 
or  the  refrigerated  box  car.  they  were  estab- 
lished long  before  ...  at  the  time  the  first 
seeds  were  cast  Into  the  passionate  womb  of 
the  new  American  democracy. 

And  what  of  American  agriculture  today? 
It's  the  envy  of  the  globe. 

Today  6%  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  produce  enough  food  and  fiber  for  the 
other  96%.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
what  this  means. 

This  man  here  (indicating  a  man  in  the 
front  row)  can  slngle-handeled  supply  ia 
of  you  people  ...  by  himself  .  .  .  with  all 
you  food  and  fiber  needs.  No  wonder  he  looks 
ao  damned  tired. 

If  other  countries  were  willing,  if  they  were 
truly  concerned  for  their  people  .  .  .  espe- 
cially those  countries  In  Latin  America  where 
Mm  dictators  swear  their  Inaugural  oaths  on 
their  Swiss  bank  txwks  ...  if  the  world 
would  let  us,  we  could  feed  every  man,  woman 
and  child  on  this  earth.  No  other  Industry 
even  approximates  this  kind  of  efllclency. 

Moreover,  agriculture  is  an  iinequaled  boon 
to  our  own  economy.  To  most  Americans, 
that's  a  surprising  statement.  They  still  think 
that  the  farmers'  major  contribution  to  our 
society  Is  his  daughters  .  .  .which  he's  always 
naively  putting  at  the  disposal  of  travel- 
ing salesmen.  That's  a  round-about  way 
of  blaming  the  farmer  for  yet  another  crime: 
the  population  explosion. 

The  farmers'  real  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy Is  almost  unimaginably  large.  Three  out 
of  every  ten  Jobs  in  our  country  today  are 
related  to  agricuKure.  Agriculture's  assets 
total  $307  billion,  equal  to  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States;  or  about  one-half  of  tba 
market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Those  are  figures 
which  would  please  the  moet  discerning 
traveling  salesman  or  politician. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  seeds  the  farmer 
has  planted  in  o\ir  hlst(M:y  and  In  our  oo\m- 
try:  and  now,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  he  must 
pick  their  ripe  fnilts  before  they  spoil. 

He  must,  as  I  also  suggested  earlier,  fore- 
go the  easy  pleasure  of  standing  on  easy  prin- 
ciple and  pursue  the  more  tiring  and  frustrat- 
ing course  of  dealing  dlectly  with  the  mls- 
imderstandlng  and  indiflerenoe  which  de- 
means not  only  his  economic  status,  but  his 
status  as  a  hiunan  being  as  well. 

Farmers  daughters  Jokee  aside,  the  farmer 
has  been  traditionally  disparaged  in  our  so- 
ciety. When  Napoleon  aald  that  "An  army 
travels  on  Its  stomach"  he  was  absolutely 
correct.  All  armies,  any  army.  Whether  it  was 
the  army  of  men  who  buil/t  our  transconti- 
nental railroad;  or  the  army  which  rended  a 
scaborouB  desert  Into  a  »hinine  black  ocean  d 
oil;  or  the  army  which  battled  so  selfiessly 
the  hotrors  of  Hitler  ...  all  these  armies  had 
to  be  fed.  and  were  fed,  by  the  equally  ad- 
mirable efforts  of  our  farmers. 

Still,  the  farmer;  that  man  whose  effort! 
fed  and  clothed  those  who  woiild  build  the 
empire;  that  man  whose  efforts  made  our 
children  stronger  than  the  children  of  any 
land  had  ever  been  before;  that  man  whoas 
efforts  gave  the  hungry  of  other  countries  a 
«><^«i<»  for  peaceful  sleep  in  a  hopeless  night; 
this  same  man,  in  his  own  land,  has  always 
been  treated  as  if  he  were  not  quite  the 
equal  of  those  whom  he  fed. 

Oddly,  this  treatment  has  rendered  him 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

I  live  in  a  town  of  wide,  clean  streets  and 
green,  full-blooming  trees.  On  good  summsr 
days  the  clear  sky  is  as  blue  as  it  was  la 
schooner  days.  My  son  is  safe  here;  on  Sat- 
tirday  afternoons  he  can  go  alone  and  un* 
threatened  to  the  movies,  if  the  movies  Show^ 
Ing  are  themselves  not  a  threat;  nights, 
alone  and  unthreatened,  be  can  go  alone  to 
ball  games.  At  Avatk.,  with  good  and  lasttog 
friends,  my  wife  and  I  can  alt  on  the  patio 
enjoying  a  drink  and  food  ...  we  try  to  hat* 
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beef  and  park  and  lamb  and  poultry  and 
grain  and  dairy  products  every  atngle  day  . . . 
did  I  leave  anybody  out?  . . .  and  we  oan  both 
feel  secure  .  .  .  like  knowing,  aa  a  child,  that 
your  father's  at  home. 

But,  the  way  I  read  a  hot  wind  gone  sud- 
denly cold  and  carrying  on  it  the  germs  of 
im  unpendlng  storm,  I  sense  coming  to  my 
town  the  same  problems  that  have  blighted 
our  large  cities,  that  make  them  look  today 
as  ruined  and  long-dead  as  an  Aztec  temple. 

Thankfully,  a  farmer  doesnt  have  to  face 
theee  dreads  and  that's  one  of  the  advan- 
tages I  spoke  of.  For  if  the  empire  has 
snubbed  him.  It  has  Inadvertently  spared 
him  Its  worst.  Kxceptlng  relatively  rare  oases, 
the  fanner,  unlike  his  luiian  counterpart, 
does  not  have  to  fear  street-danger  or  smog 
or  see  sinking  before  him,  aa  certainly  as 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  House  of  Usher  sank,  the 
beauty  and  values  which  once  permeated  all 
of  America. 

My  company  last  year  printed  and  passed 
out  several  thousand  "I'm  proud  to  be  a 
farmer"  bumper  stlda.  And.  In  the  sense 
of  being  one  of  the  world's  most  efficient 
and  productive  workers;  and,  in  the  sense  of 
being  one  of  the  few  Americans  not  threat- 
ened by  urban  erosion,  the  fanner  has  a  lot, 
I  think,  to  be  proud  and  happy  about. 

The  only  kind  of  rsce-rlot  his  children 
are  ever  going  to  see  will  be  between  two 
drunken  stock-car  drivers. 

But,  converstiy,  the  Mnplre's  snubs  have 
also  worked  to  the  farmers'  distinct  disad- 
vantage. Hence,  low  farm  prices.  Hence,  a 
myriad  of  unfilled  promises  by  all  a<lmln- 
Istratlons  for  the  past  three  decades.  Hence, 
a  little-noticed  but  somewhat  arrogant  move 
on  the  part  of  CBS  television.  They  recent- 
ly cancelled  several  of  their  programs  which 
had  decent  ratings  ...  in  an  avowed  attempt 
to  "de-ruralize"  their  image. 

Now,  rm  hardly  suggesting  that  OBS'  ac- 
tion comprises  a  major  assault  on  Amer- 
ican farms  and  farming,  but  I  do  think  it's 
typical  that  they  used  the  phrase  "de-rural- 
ize" In  such  a  negative  manner.  And  their  at- 
titude Is  shared  by  a  great  niunber  of  ur- 
twn  Americans. 

All  they  want,  fanners  of  Am«nca, 
Is  your  food  and  your  daughters. 

So  if  we  cannot  depend  on  our  politicians; 
if  we  cannot  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  those 
we  feed  and  help  employ;  If  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  any  of  the  past  methods  we've 
used  to  better  our  lot  ...  I  suggest  we  try 
new  ways.  I  suggest  that,  unlike  our  fine- 
principled  congressional  candidate,  we  use 
the  methods  and  tools  of  today  to  tell  all 
Americans  our  story. 

And  the  object  of  telling  our  story?  Nbt 
anything  as  grandiose  or  dreamy  as  making 
fast  friends  with  the  American  consumer. 
Be  has  his  problems,  too.  He  can  match  us 
gripe-for-gripe. 

No,  the  object  of  telling  our  story  Is  to 
make  the  communications  aspect  of  our 
businses  as  effective  as  the  food-producing 
aspect. 

So,  in  the  closing  minutes,  Fd  like  to 
review  certain  things  that  have  already  been 
done  by  sonse  agriculturally-oriented  people. 
I  hope  you  will  be  inspired  to  think  of  ways 
to  adapt  their  programs  to  your  own  uses, 
and  to  evolve  new  programs  of  your  own. 

(Item)  I've  already  mentioned  my  com- 
pany's. "Fm  proud  to  be  a  farmer"  bumper 
stickers.  We  went  further.  To  endorse  each 
aspect  of  farming,  we  printed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stickers  saying  "Beef  is  good 
food,"  "Pork  is  good  food,"  "Milk  is  good 
food."  'Xamb  U  good  food."  and  "Eggs  are 
good  food."  They  wwe  plastered  everywhere; 
on  meat  coimters,  dsiry  cases,  doorways, 
trucks  and  cars.  Their  purpose?  To  remind 
Americans  of  how  various  and  plentiful  good 
food  Is  in  this  country. 

(Item)  A  farm  family  near  Marlon,  Iowa, 
^egularly    conducts    farm    tours    for    grade 


■oliool  ohlldren,  and  oonduoted  one  special 
tour  for  city  busineesmen.  They  put  price 
tags  on  all  ths  farm  equipment.  The  pur- 
poee  of  this  tour?  To  prove  to  city  people 
that  running  a  farm  Is  a  costly  operation  and 
a  grave  risk  for  the  farmer. 

(Item)  The  advertising  agency  of  the  Iowa 
Development  Commission  has  been  asked  to 
develop  several  public  service  commerolals 
and  advertisements  for  agriculture.  They 
would  resemble  those  you  see  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Savings  Bonds.  The  puri>oee  of 
theee  commercials  and  advertisements?  To 
hammer  home  the  Importance  of  agriculture 
to  everybody. 

(Item)  Farmland  Industries  recently  pro- 
duced two  series  of  four-color  Sunday  sup- 
plement advertisements  which  told  the  ur- 
ban audience  the  real  facts  about  food  prices 
and  rural  ecology.  They  also  ran  an  ad  telling 
the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  Botary 
magazine.  The  purpose  of  the  advertise- 
ments? To  prove  that  farms  have  nothing  to 
do  with  food  prices  as  such,  and  to  show 
that  a  lot  of  "farm  poUution"  talk  is  Im- 
petuous. 

(Item)  Senator  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska 
has  launched  a  one-man  campaign  to  In- 
form presidents  of  rubber  con4>anles,  petro- 
leum companies,  steel  oonq>anles,  farm 
machinery  companies  and  truck  con^>anies 
about  the  interdependence  of  their  own 
businesses  and  agriculture.  He  has  suggested 
that  they  put  aside  a  certain  portion  of 
their  advertising  and  sales  promotion  budget 
for  the  purpose  of  fostertng  a  better  public 
understanding  of  American  agriculture.  The 
purpose  of  Senator  Curtis 's  campaign?  To 
enlist  the  aid  of  those  who  should  be  our 
friends,  those  whom  omi  efforts  help  support. 

(Item)  In  Oregon  a  group  of  farm  wives 
formed  "Women  for  agriculture,"  an  issues- 
oriented  public  relations  and  educational 
group.  Touring  their  state,  they  give 
speeches,  lobby  in  the  state  legislature,  con- 
ducted tours,  set  up  displays  and  show  films. 
The  purpose  of  their  group?  To  show  city 
people,  particularly  city  housewives,  that 
fanning  Is  not  the  easy  or  profitable  life  so 
many  uninformed  citizens  presume  It  to  be. 

As  you  can  see,  some  of  these  programs 
were  expensive  and  demanded  professional 
talent;  but  a  great  number  of  them  were 
grass-roots  programs,  done  by  the  farmers 
and  their  families  very  inexpensively.  And 
each  In  its  way,  whether  it  was  the  quiet 
way  of  the  farm  tour  for  grade  school  chil- 
dren, or  the  bugle-blasting  v^ay  of  the  four- 
color  Sunday  supplement  advertisement; 
each  in  Its  way  contributed  to  a  common 
objective  .  .  .  familiarizing  urban  America 
with  farm  products  and  farm  problems. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  possibility  of  a 
sununlt  conference  or  rap  session  involving 
key  public  affairs  people  from  various  agri- 
cultural groups.  I  think  such  a  conference 
would  benefit  everybody  in  agriculture. 

For  if  60  or  more  ptaplt  repreeenilng  such 
diverse  groups  as  state  agricultural  public 
relations  and  promotional  groups,  such  as 
yours  here  in  Nelnaska  and  ours  in  Iowa;  and 
from  private  groupe  such  as  "Women  for 
Agriculture"  in  Oregon  and  the  "Agri- 
Leaders"  from  Ohio;  if  all  of  \is  could  sit 
down  in  one  place  and  dIscuBw  all  the  ways 
we  could  Improve  the  image  of  agriculture  in 
America,  we  would  start  reaping  the  sweetest 
fruits  of  our  labor. 

I've  already  spoken  to  Oovernor  Ray  of 
Iowa  about  the  basic  Idea  of  a  summit  con- 
ference and  he's  enthusiastic  ...  so  vi- 
thuslastlc  that  he's  recommended  that  if 
such  a  revolutionary  conference  were  to  be 
held  .  .  .  Dee  Moines  would  be  a  logical  site. 

I  hope  all  of  us  here  at  this  conference  will 
discuss  among  ourselves,  and  our  friends  and 
nei^iboTs  at  home,  how  such  a  confa«nce 
might  beet  be  achieved. 

As  we've  already  determined,  thwe's  no 
reason  that  we  in  agriculture  should  feel  In- 


fartor  to  any  other  Mgmmt  of  the  oountry. 
To  argue  our  osfse,  we  have  Oordon  w.  Hewea' 
rtatement  that  dvlUzatlcn  could  not  have 
devtioped  without  agriculture.  To  argue  our 
case  we  oan  remind  our  urban  neighbors,  and 
all  our  polltletana,  that  8  out  of  every  10 
jota  In  our  oountry  today  are  related  to  agri- 
oultiae.  And  that  agriculture's  aasete  total 
$807  billion.  And  to  argue  our  caae  we  oan 
prove  that  American  agriculture  is  producing 
food  cheaper — ^In  terms  of  an  hour's  labor  by 
the  oonsimier — than  ever  before. 

The  problem  now  is  to  get  that  story  out 
and  lnq>reseed  on  the  eonsdenoes  and  minds 
of  politicians  and  oonsumers.  We've  «h«<»h«^m«^ 
the  ways  In  which  that  has  and  can  be 
done  .  .  .  from  the  farm  tours  for  urban 
buslneasmen  to  the  agrlculitiaal  rap  seaskm. 

I  believe  in  the  end  that  all  these  efforts 
will  be  worth  It. 

I  believe  In  the  end  that  Americans  every- 
where will  understand  that  in  saying  "Stand 
up  for  agriculture"  a  person  is  really  saying 
"8t(uid  up  for  America."  For  our  whole  eco- 
nomy Is  based  on  a  strong  agriculture. 

I  Ijelleve  in  the  end  that  the  lot  of  all  of 
us  will  Improve.  And  I  don't  mean  Just  more 
traveling  salesmen  oomlng  aro\ind  to  bother 
our  daughters.  I  mean  the  American  farmer 
getting  and  keeping  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration his  efforts  l<»g  ago  earned  him. 
Thank  you. 

ACRICTTLTUaS'S  Stoxt 

An  Impressive  array  of  farmers,  their  lead- 
ers and  their  friends  gathered  In  Lincoln  last 
week  to  take  up  a  time  worn  task — finding  a 
way  to  make  big  city  America  aware  of  the 
contributions  and  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Nebraska 
Committee  on  Public  Relations  for  Agrleul- 
tiure  was  longer  on  enthusiasm  and  good  in- 
tentions than  on  a  specific  action  program 
that  might  be  undertaken. 

But  it  did  turn  up  at  least  one  constructive 
idea:  the  cslU  by  John  Megown.  chairman  of 
the  Iowa  Agriciilture  Promotion  Board,  for  a 
"B\immit  conference"  of  agricultural  leadera 
from  over  the  nation  who  are  In  tune  with 
the  public  relations  sides  of  their  Industry. 

There  is  nothing  terribly  Imaginative  about 
the  idea,  but  It  undoubtedly  is  the  thing  that 
must  be  done  before  any  sort  of  nation  pro- 
gram can  be  put  together.  The  assignment  of 
carrying  agriculture's  story  to  urban  dweOers 
simply  Is  too  formidable  for  anything  less 
than  a  comprehensive,  well-finanoed,  nation- 
wide effort. 

Should  the  opportunity  be  presented  to  tdl 
this  story,  there  Is  plenty  to  say.  Sen.  Oarl 
Curtis,  in  a  statement  relayed  to  the  M»»»t«»> 
by  his  administrative  assistant,  Don  Sbas- 
teen,  put  the  pitch  In  Its  beet  perspective. 

An  impressive  case  was  made  by  Curtis  that 
the  fabiilous  productivity  of  American  agri- 
culture, as  much  as  any  other  single  factor. 
Is  responsible  for  the  unexcelled  standard  of 
living  in  this  country. 

Becaiise  consumers  need  spend  a  much 
smaller  porUon  of  their  paychecks  for  food 
than  is  true  in  virtually  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  they  have  enough  money  left  over 
to  buy  the  conveniences  and  luxuries,  to  take 
the  vacations,  and  engage  in  all  sorts  of  lei- 
sure and  recreation,  that  characterize  Amer- 
ican aflluence. 

It  wouldn't  be  stretching  anything  for 
agriculture  to  content  that — to  use  a  term 
some  big  city  oonsumers  and  editors  like  to 
turn  on  farmers — ^the  fanners  of  Amenca  are 
"subsidizing"  the  rest  of  the  country  by  mak- 
ing food  available  at  such  a  small  portion  of 
their  Incomee — ^though  farmers  themselves, 
ironlcaay,  are  not  able  to  share  to  the  same 
degree  in  the  abundance  of  the  economic 
system. 

This  is  the  story  agriculture  has  to  tell.  In 
taoM  way,  we  should  get  on  with  the  telling. 
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MIRIAM  OTTE!NBBRa*8  PITKK- 
PRETATIVE  REPORT  ON  THE  OUT- 
LOOK FOR  NO-PAULT  AUTO  IN- 
SURANCE 

Bfr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recoiUy 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  piiblished 
a  three-part  series  by  Miriam  Ottenberg 
on  the  outlook  for  no-fault  auto  Insur- 
ance. Her  comprehensive  report  provides 
an  incisive  analysis  of  the  progress  of 
no-fault  auto  insurance  reform  in  the 
States.  After  reading  her  series,  perhaps 
Senators  will  agree  with  me  that  prog- 
ress has  been  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  that 
the  reform  plans  enacted  will  benefit 
mainly  the  pocketbooks  of  insurance 
companies,  their  agents,  and  lawyers. 

In  August  1970,  Massachusetts  en- 
acted an  auto  Insurance  law  permitting 
an  accident  victim  to  collect  up  to  $2,000 
in  benefits  from  the  insurer  of  the  car  in 
^hlch  he  was  riding  without  having  to 
show  that  someone  else  was  "at  fault." 
The  law  provides  that  the  accident  vic- 
tim can't  sue  for  his  compensated  loss 
up  to  $2,000,  and  for  "pain  and  suffer- 
ing" damages,  unless^e  had  medical  ex- 
penses of  $500  or  more. 

During  the  last  few  months,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Illinois,  and  Oregon  have  en- 
acted auto  insxirance  reform  plans.  Flo- 
rida's is  the  only  law  that  can  be  labeled 
even  a  limited  or  partial  "no-fault."  It  is 
similar  to  Massachusetts'  except  that 
benefits  are  $5,000.  and  an  accident  vic- 
tim needs  $1,000  in  medical  expenses  to 
sue  for  "pain  and  suffering"  damages. 

Ddaware,  Illinois,  cmd  Oregon  com- 
pel— as  do  Florida  and  Massachusetts — 
the  motorist  to  buy  medical  and  wage  loss 
benefits  to  protect  his  passengers  and 
himself.  But,  unlike  the  Massachusetts 
and  Florida  plans,  these  States  place  no 
limitation  on  the  victim's  right  to  sue 
for  compensation  already  received  from 
his  own  insurance  company.  The  tort- 
liability  suit  with  all  Its  inefficiences  and 
waste  is  not  eliminated. 

In  Delaware  and  Oregon,  the  tort  suit 
remains  without  any  limitation  for  "irnln 
and  suffering"  damages.  In  Illinois,  the 
right  to  sue  for  "pain  and  suffering"  Is 
limited  to  50  percent  of  the  first  $500  of 
medical  costs  and  to  100  percent  where 
such  costs  are  over  $500. 

Basically,  the  Delaware,  Oregon,  and 
Illinois  plans  provide  some  compulsory 
medical  and  lost  wage  benefits  on  top  of 
tort-liability  insurance.  Since  every  mo- 
torist still  can  be  sued,  he  will  be  forced 
to  buy  liability  insurance  to  protect  him- 
self. 

Delaware's  law  is  based  on  the  Insur- 
ance ComiMmy  of  North  America's — 
INA — ^proposal,  and  was  supported  by  in- 
surance agent  associations  and  other  in- 
surance trade  groups.  Illinois'  plan  par- 
allels the  "dual  protection"  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Insurers  whose  member  com- 
panies write  over  50  percent  of  the  pri- 
vate passenger  cars  in  this  country.  The 
Oregon  law  was  pushed  by  agent  associa- 
tions. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
bogus  reform  plans  will  continue  to  en- 
rich their  six)nsoring  groups  at  the  ex- 
pense of  policyholders  suid  accident  vic- 
tims. Under  these  State  plans.  Insurance 
companies  will  make  greater  underwrit- 


ing profits  and  receive  the  same  high 
level  of  premliun  dollars  for  Investment. 

Insurance  agents  will  continue  to  pros- 
per through  their  commission  arrange- 
ments and  because  these  plans  tend  to 
discourage  development  of  lower  cost 
group  Insurance  programs.  Lawyers  will 
continue  to  be  k^t  busy  in  the  auto  ac- 
cident field.  Auto  liability  lawsuits  are 
not  being  eliminated — instead,  they  are 
being  subsidized  by  the  first-party  bene- 
fits received. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  vested  inter- 
ests will  continue  to  devour  the  lion's 
share  of  the  liability  insurance  premium 
dollar,  as  shown  by  the  table  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttie  RxcOKD  at  this  P(^t.  Insurance 
agents  and  lawyers — the  system's  mid- 
dlemen— as  the  table  shows,  took  $2.6 
billion  or  60  percent  of  what  was  paid 
in  benefits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


plans,  according  to  Secretary  Volpe  and 
the  administration,  do  not  comply  at  all 
with  the  administration's  basic  goal  for 
meaningful  reform. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
final  report  says — at  page  136: 

The  goal  of  the  system  should  be  that  no 
recovery  for  any  loss  of  »  type  covered  by  the 
applicable  required  coverage  would  be  per- 
mitted in  any  private  action  for  damages. 

The  administration's  conciurent  res- 
olution before  Congress  "with  respect  to 
motor  vehicle  InsurEince  and  an  accident 
compensation  system"  state  that  "new 
emd  updated  approaches  to  Insurance  and 
accident  compensation"  should  "be  built 
upon  the  f(dlowlng  principles" — one  of 
which  Is: 

3.  such  benefits  ["basic  benefits  payable 
to  all  accident  victims  without  regard  to 
fault"!  should  provide  compensation  for  aU 
economic  loss,  subject  to  reasonable  de- 
ductibles and  limits,  and  the  tort  lawsuit 
should  be  ellmlnjited,  at  least  pro  tanto, 
avoiding  the  adversary  process  for  the  mass 
of  accidents. 
AUTO  LIABILITY  INSURANCE-1970  _^ 

The  Delaware,  Illinois,   and   Oregon 
lin  baiions  of  doiiani  pjjyjg  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  "eliminate"  and 

"avoid"  the  "adversary  process  for  the 

•"•.wJ    ^'^^        Tntai  oiass  0'  accidents."  For  that  matter, 

'""""    '^""''        ^"^  neither  do  the  Massachusetts  and  Flor- 

2  J         J  J  Ida  limited  no-fault  plans. 

—  In  fact,  we  have  been  told  that  the  Leg- 
islatures of  Delaware,  Illinois,  Oregon. 

;'  ;;]!";!!'  *°d  Florida  were  aware  of  the  concur- 

— —  rent  resolutions,  and  some  legislators  in 

'•'          ^1  these  States  even  thought  that  the  res- 

\.h          «.o  olutions  had  been  oassed  by  Congress. 

Yet,  the  administration  continues  to 

press  for  "no-fault"  reform  on  a  State- 

by-State  basis  without  any  meaningful 

legislative  recommendations  for  enforce- 

■  »          1.5  able  standards  with  "teeth"  in  them. 
7Y"^          j\  Thus,  the  administration  is  acquiescing 
si  3         li  1  and  allowing  the  public  to  be  hookwlnked 
Into  believing  that  they  are  getting  mean- 

iAutecoiiiJ«)nm»ur»iK«provi<j«dinoth«r»,»oo.ooo.oooo»    i^gful  no-fault  auto  insurance  reform. 

cofflMiustion  (Of  property  loss.  As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  aptly 

'h.  H*L!l!r'J"^,'*il„lt^J'!!!'„'LS!,'"i"i5i«  '•*^*^  '**""    said  in  an  editorial  last  May.  "the  Ad- 

with  dependtnt  survivors  and  property  oanuga.  i    i_i      ^j        .     i».      ,        i._     ,  . 

„  .  .  ministration  is  throwing  the  issue  of  re- 
source: U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  sr)d  Monopoly  Subeommrtte*  fnrm  tn  t>iP  <%tAt/i  1<>iHiilAt1vp  Aniirtvarris 
Derived  from:  Motor  vehicle  crash  losses  and  their  compensa-  lOrm  U)  me  »iaie  leglSiaUVe  COUnyarOS 
lion  in  the  United  States,  Department  ot  Transportation  (1971),  where  the  fOXes  have  a  free  run."  If  the 
laMe  2  at  p.  6— adjusted  by  Bureau  a(  Labor  Statistics  price  afatpe  mnHnno  tn  "on  \t  alnn^  "  "thA 
and  wate  indews  to  1970:  "Best's  agreptes  and  averaiea"  f'*'^  COnunUC  tO  gO  It  WOne,  US 
31st  annual  ed.  (1970);  Automobile  personal  injury  claims.  fOXeS  are  really  going  tO  fatten  them- 
Departrnant  o*  Transportation  pp  73.  80  (1970);  AutonKibile  selves  at  the  expense  Of  policyholders  and 
accident  litipton,  Department  ol  Transportation,  p.  7  (1970);  „,^ij^„»     ■^^^iZ.m      *».j      ^■Ji^.^n^      i-v^ 

and.  "Best-s  Review"  (iFrop.Liab.),  July  1971.  accident  Victims.   And,   tragically,   the 

more  serious  an  accident  victim's  injur- 

Mr.  HART.  Vtt.  President,  we  in  gov-  les  are,  the  less  is  his  chance  of  beinf 
emment  are  ill-serving  the  pe<vle  if  we  sufficiently  compensated  and  rehablll- 
perpetuate  this  kind  of  inefficiency  and  tated  under  the  counterfeit  plans  being 
waste  while  permitting  seriously  injured  enacted  in  the  States, 
victims  to  go  without  compensation  and  Congress,  by  falling  to  enact  a  mean- 
rehabilitation,  tngful  national  no-fault  auto  insurance 

Dtiring  the  hearings  on  the  national  plan,  is  Ignoring  the  needs  of  108  mlllloa 

no- fault  auto  insurance  bills — S.  945  and  motorists  for  lower  cost  auto  insurance. 

HJl.  7514 — evidence  submitted  showed  and  the  need  of  accident  victims  and 

that  the  Illinois  plan,  for  example,  was  their  dependents  for  sufficient  and  hu- 

promoted  and  editorialized  in  that  State  mane  treatment. 

as  a  "no-fault"  system  even  though  it  By  Ignoring  this  national  problem.  It 
does  not  eliminate  the  tort  lawsuit.  The  vrould  not  be  surprising  if  Congress  It- 
average  auto  insurance  buyer  doesnt  self  would  be  accused  of  complicity  In 
imderstand  the  present  auto  insurance  the  calculated  deceit  of  consumers,  as  Is 
fault-liability  system,  let  alone  a  no-  now  being  practiced  in  those  States  that 
fault,  no-lawsuit  system.  A  Qallup  poll  are  bothering  to  do  anything  at  all. 
last  April  showed  that  81  percent  were  i  urge  Senators  to  read  Miss  Otten- 
uninformed  and  imdedded  about  no-  berg's  excellent  report, 
fault  auto  insurance.  Yet  those  who  did  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
understand,  4  to  1  favored  "no-fault"  sent  that  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
over  the  present  system.  series  on  no-fault  auto  insurance;  the 

The  Delaware,  Illinois,  and  Oregon  Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial  of 
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BCay  17.  1971;  and  a  New  York  Times 
report  of  the  Oallup  poll  on  no-fault 
auto  Insurance  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
fFrom  the  Washington  Star,  July  6,  1071] 

Lawtsbs  LOBBTneo  AoAnm  No-Pault 
Imbukancb 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

A  concerted  drive  by  trial  lawyers  to  block 
any  major  change  In  the  way  auto  accident 
damages  are  bandied  Is  fnistratlng  the  Nixon 
administration's  hope  of  getting  major  In- 
Btirance  reform  on  a  state-by-state  baalB. 

The  reform  effort  centers  on  "no-fault" 
legislation,  a  system  by  which  a  motorist's 
Insurance  company  pays  his  ho^ltal  blUs 
and  other  expenses,  without  regard  to  who 
caused  the  accident. 

Congressional  investigations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  two-year  study 
have  concluded  that  the  "no-fault"  plan  for 
compensating  auto  accident  victims  is  the 
way  to  lower  rates  and  provide  prompter, 
more  certain  benefits.  Proposed  legislation  is 
running  into  roadblocks  in  state  legislatures. 

The  lagging  pace  of  state-by-state  action, 
the  active  campaigning  to  kill  "no-fault" 
plans  even  before  they  get  a  hearing,  is  sure 
to  bring  national  repercussions.  The  Nixon 
administration  made  it  cletu:  months  ago 
that  If  the  states  don't  adopt  "no-fault"  In- 
dlvlduaUy,  the  Federal  government  will  move. 

Hearings  have  been  held  In  the  Senate 
and  House  on  a  "purer  no-fault"  than  any 
legislation  passed  by  a  state.  It  Is  purer  In 
the  sense  that  lawsuits  would  be  permitted 
only  where  the  victim  has  suffered  "catas- 
trophic harm". 

Payments  up  to  $36,000  for  lost  wages  and 
all  medical  and  rehabilitation  expenses  co\ild 
be  paid  by  the  victim's  own  Insurance  com- 
pany without  going  to  court. 

The  limits  on  lawsuits  are  aimed  at  remov- 
ing one  of  the  big  reasons  why  Insurance 
rates  stay  high  and  benefits  are  spread  so 
unevenly  under  the  present  system. 

Oovemment  studies  show  that  approxi- 
mately 26  percent  of  the  motorist's  premltim 
goes  for  attorneys'  fees  and  claims  adjust- 
ment expenses.  By  the  time  insurance  over- 
head Is  figured,  58  percent  of  the  premium 
Is  consumed. 

Like  the  legislation  now  In  Congress,  most 
of  the  pending  state  "no-fault"  bills  also  re- 
strict auto  damages  suits.  The  trial  lawyers 
Who  specialize  in  that  practice  are  leading 
the  battle  against  those  state  bUls. 

Most  of  the  state  legislatures  meeting  this 
year  have  already  gone  home  or  are  near 
the  end  of  their  sessions.  Here's  the  "no- 
fault"  box  sc<H« : 

BUls  Introduced  In  33  leglslattues.  Includ- 
ing meastires  simply  to  study  "no-fault". 

Seven  measures  to  study  "no-fault" 
passed,  two  more  await  the  governor's  sig- 
nature, most  are  regarded  as  a  stall  to  pre- 
vent legislation. 

The  study  measures  are  law  In  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico 
North  Dakota  and  Tennessee.  Study  bills 
have  passed  the  legislature  in  Maine  and 
Texas  but  have  not  yet  been  signed. 

Four  Insurance  reform  measures  passed 
by  state  legislatures  at  this  session.  Two  of 
them  (In  Delaware  and  Oregon)  are  regarded 
here  as  costly  shams  becatise  they  simply 
lay  compulsory  "no-fault"  coverages  atop  the 
present  expensive  system;  the  third,  in  Flor- 
ida, Is  a  bill  closer  to  "no-fatilt"  principles 
and  became  law  without  the  governor's  sig- 
nature. 

The  fourth  measure  was  passed  in  niinots 
Jims  80,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It  has 
been  described  by  a  state  legislator  who 
futUely  sought  genuine  "no-fault"  leglala- 
tlOQ  as  "one  of  the  most  sptirlotis  'no-fault' 
bUls  Introduced  anywhere"  because  It  limits 


benefits  without  passing  the  savings  on  to 
the  motorists  and  wlthdut  itirntiwg  the  right 
to  sue. 

The  new  "no-fault"  states  Join  Mssaa- 
chusetts,  whose  law  became  effective  Jan.  1. 
It  has  Just  been  upheld  as  constitutional  by 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Oourt.  The 
pioneer  was  Puerto  Rico,  whose  government- 
run  system  has  been  Va.  operation  for  18 
mooths. 

Some  h<^>e  Is  held  for  action  In  Michigan, 
but  the  raet  are  dead  or  unlikely  to  pass 
this  session. 

The  bills  that  passed  and  the  ones  that 
died  reflect  the  lobbying  activity  of  both 
the  Insurance  Industry  and  the  trial  lawyers. 
But  lawyers  and  Insurance  men  are  spUt  on 
"no-fault." 

A  third  of  the  Insurance  Industry — the 
companies  forming  the  American  Insurance 
Association — is  working  bard  for  the  "pure 
no-fault"  blU  It  has  succeeded  in  getting  In- 
troduced  in  a  niunber  of  state  leglslaturea 

A  second  group,  the  National  Association 
of  Indq>endent  Insurers  whose  350  com- 
panies write  about  66  percent  of  all  auto 
Insurance,  favors  a  limited  reform  which 
would  allow  Injured  motorists  to  sue  for 
nK>re  than  their  no-fault  benefits  and  allow 
insurance  companies  to  sue  each  other  to 
recover  the  money  paid  to  Injured  policy- 
holders. 

The  third  big  group,  the  American  Mutual 
Insurance  Alliance,  writes  about  10  percent 
of  the  buatneas  and  also  favors  only  Umlted 
reform. 

The  limited  plans  proposed  by  two  at  the 
three  associations  would  require  the  whole 
panoply  of  doctors,  lawyers  and  adjusters  as 
the  insurance  companies  sue  each  other  or 
go  to  arialtratlon.  Proponents  of  more  com- 
plete "no-fault"  say  the  cost  savings  to  policy 
holders  would  be  minimal  under  these  plans 
and  smaller  premiums  unlikely. 

Tb»  trial  lawyers  do  not  like  even  these 
partial  "no-fault"  plana  and  lobby  against 
them  wherever  they  are  proposed.  They  con- 
tend the  halfway  measures  are  the  flnt  step 
toward  total  destruction  of  the  "fault"  sys- 
tem. 

ABA  TAKXS  ANOTHXK  LOOK 

Although  some  trial  lawyers  privately  pro- 
test that  the  bills  would  take  away  their 
livelihood— and  the  fees  which  total  one- 
third  to  neau'ly  one-half  of  what  the  victim 
collects — their  public  attitude  is  that  the 
"no-fault"  system  wont  aooompllsh  what  Its 
proponents  claim  for  it. 

Most  outq>oken  of  the  legal  opponents  Is 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  with 
a  membership  of  about  25,000.  The  American 
Bar  Association,  with  150,000  members  went 
on  record  in  19S9  to  retain  the  present  sys- 
tem but  has  named  a  special  committee  to 
take  another  look  and  present  the  ABA  posi- 
tion to  leglslatiu'ee. 

Not  all  ABA  members  oppose  "no-fault"  In 
auto  accident  cases.  The  "no-fault**  bills  in 
state  legislatures  were  written  by  lawyers 
but  more  of  them  were  law  professors  than 
trial  lawyers. 

Lawyers  with  poor  clients  who  have  to  pay 
higher  premiums  than  their  more  affluent 
neighbors  and  corporation  lawyers  who 
frown  on  ambulance  chasers  are  numbered 
among  those  favor'.ng  "no-fault." 

WOBKINO  FOB  CAITODATBB 

It  Is  the  trial  lawyers  group  that  shows 
up  most  often  in  the  state-by^tate  fight  to 
stop  "no-fault"  leglsUtlon. 

In  some  states,  they've  got  the  votes  to 
kill  "no-fault."  They're  raising  money  to 
elect  candldatsB  they  know  will  oppose  "no- 
fault." 

A  group  of  Ohio  attomeyB,  mostly  mem« 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Trial  lawyers, 
has  started  a  fund  caUed  ADOPT  (Attorneys 
Dedicated  to  Ohio  People  Totally)  to  aid  can- 
didates who  push  legislation  the  attomsyB 
say  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  puUlc. 


Their  first  target:  "Nb-tault."  The  one  iu>- 
fauU  bill  Imtroduoed  in  Ohio  got  nowhere. 


A  brochure  Issued  by  the  Texas  Trial  Law- 
yers Assodstlon  aaks  members  to  contrtbuts 
to  UFT  (Lawyers  Involved  for  Texas),  a 
fund  to  elect  legislators  who  wUl  opposs 
no-fault  plans  among  other  Issues.  The 
brochure  quotee  a  Texas  newspaper  as  re- 
porting that  six  of  the  eight  oandldatss 
backed  by  LIPT  won  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion In  this  year's  primaries. 

Frankly  rsoognlzlng  self -Interest,  the  Con- 
necticut Trial  Lawyers  reportedly  raised 
funds  from  the  sheriffs  and  constables,  who 
were  apparently  fearful  that  "no-fault"  leg- 
islatlooi  would  mean  fewer  legal  papers  to 
serve  and  thus  loww  Incomes  for  tliem. 

Rep.  WUllam  R.  Cotter,  D-Conn,  ran 
afoul  of  the  lawyers  when  he  was  Insuranos 
commissioner  of  Connecticut  and  tried  to 
get  a  modified  no-fault  plan  through  ttie 
legislature. 

comcrnxz  onni*T  act 

His  bill,  which  an  actuary  later  testi- 
fied would  save  about  16  percent  In  the  cost 
of  Insurance,  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  where 
32  of  the  34  members  were  lawyers.  They 
were  not  made  any  happier  by  the  bill's 
provision  to  reduce  contingency  fees  of  the 
lawyers  to  25  percent  of  the  settlement. 

Despite  the  editorial  support  of  every  ma- 
jor newqiaper  In  the  state,  the  committee 
refused  to  rep<Ht  It  out. 

Since  then.  Cotter  has  been  elected  to 
Congress  but  "no-fault"  legislation  was  intro- 
duced again  In  Connecticut  this  year.  Again, 
the  oonunlttee  refused  to  aot.  Public  opin- 
ion forced  it  out  of  committee  but  members 
compromised  on  a  study  of  "no-fauK"  whleh 
Cotter  says  Is  a  stsU.  Xvsn  that  did  not  pass. 

In  Maryland,  too,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  the  wrong  committee  to  get  "no- 
fault"  legislation.  The  bill  was  introduced 
by  a  first-term  member  of  the  House  ot 
Delegates,  Charles  S.  Blunkenthal,  who  says 
"no-fault"  Is  "probably  the  most  important 
piece  of  consumer  legislation  In  this  coun- 
try today." 

HO  MOBX  APPKASIMBHT 

Speaker  of  the  Hotise  Thomas  Htinter 
Lowe,  a  lawyer,  referred  the  "no-fault"  bill 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  althotigh  every 
other  Insurance  bill  during  the  session  went 
to  the  Boon(Hnic  Matters  Oonunlttee  whl<^ 
has  an  Insurance  subcommittee. 

Of  the  23  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, 21  were  lawyers  and  most  cross-ex- 
amined Blumenthal,  who  is  an  engineer.  One 
of  the  members  asked  Blumenthal  how  hs 
would  fed  If  his  livelihood  as  an  engineer 
were  threatened.  The  committee  voted  al- 
most unanimous  to  give  the  bill  an  unfavor- 
able report. 

Next  time,  Blumenthal  vowed,  he  Is  go- 
ing to  Introduce  a  "pure  no-fault"  bill  wltii 
none  of  the  compromises  he  had  thought 
would  appease  the  lawyers.  He  said  he  also 
will  propose  that  insurance  companies  bs 
unable  to  cancel  auto  polices  except  for  non- 
payment of  premiums  or  a  suspended  driv- 
er's license  and  would  have  to  write  In- 
suranos for  anybody  with  a  driver's  Uosnss. 

COklXXBCIAI.  BSrUSKU 

He  Is  aware  this  might  alienate  even  the 
insurance  companies  that  went  along  on  tbls 
year's  bUl,  but  he  Is  finished  with  com- 
promises. 

Across  the  country,  lawyers  are  pouring 
money  Into  newspaper  ads  azul  ttfevlslon 
commercials  aimed  at  convincing  people 
that  "no-fault"  Is  unconstitutional,  un- 
American,  undemocratic  and  immoral. 

In  New  York,  they  have  used  Hm  under- 
ground prees  along  with  f\xU-page  ads  In  the 
big  papers.  In  Philadelphia,  they  went  so 
far  In  their  attack  tiiat  some  radio  sta- 
tions refussd  to  uss  tbs  oommsrolals. 
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m  M«v  York.  tiMy  brougbt  out  all  ttielr 
ncgstlTa  tsohnlquM.  Tb«  major  targat  was 
Oct.  IfalaoD  BoekafoUcr'B  btU,  a  **p\ira  no- 
tault"  meaaun  written  by  hla  fonxur  Uisur- 
aooa  oommlaalanar  and  piisbad  by  tbe  gov- 
amor  In  a  •pedal  maaaaga. 

TlM  Senat«  commlttaa  conaldarlng  "no- 
fault"  laclalatUMi  hliad  aa  "apaclal  oounaal" 
a  raapactad  trial  lawyer,  who  «i*tma<t  ha 
was  neutral  but  aoked  auch  loaded  queetlona 
tbat  even  tiia  oommlttae  chalnoan  finally 
called  It  qmta. 

Then  tbe  lawyers  used  a  technique  em- 
ployed In  other  atatea  where  subatantlal 
"no-fault"  bllla  i4>pear  to  be  gaining  ground. 
So  many  partial  "no-fault"  or  study  bills 
were  Introduced  that  everyone  became  oon- 
fused. 

Aa  the  New  York  aaaalon  naarad  an  end. 
proponents  decided  not  to  rally  behind  a 
weak  compromise,  preferring  to  try  again 
next  year.  Tbe  session  ended  without  "no- 
fault"  legislation.  Heartllnaa  blamed  the 
"lawyer  lobby." 

Bren  tbe  White  House  faila  to  aoosa 
against  the  lawyer  lobby.  Tbe  White  Hminc 
Insurance  expert,  George  Crawford,  went  to 
Denver  to  explain  tbe  admlnlatratlon'a  atate- 
by-atate  approach.  The  bill  moving  through 
tbe  legislature  waa  not  all  the  administra- 
tion wanted,  but  it  waa  morlng. 

It  stopped  moving,  though,  when  Richard 
Marcue.  president  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Asaoclation,  wrote  to  hla  friends  in 
Ck>lorado  that  the  bill  waa  not  as  favorable 
aa  they  thought.  Se  auggeated  that  they 
reconsider. 


Despite  White  House  Interest,  when  tbe 
Colorado  legislators  went  home,  the  bill 
that  bad  sailed  through  the  Colorado  House 
before  Uarcua  sent  his  letter,  remained 
botUed  up  m  tbe  Senate  Judldary  Com- 
mittee. 

Although  some  of  tbe  battling  lawyers 
blame  the  agitation  for  "no-fault"  on  In- 
surance Intereets,  sometimes  there's  an  alli- 
ance between  an  Insurance  faction  and  the 
Uwyera  to  kill  "no-fault." 

In  Hawaii,  the  governor  and  leaders  of 
key  committees  had  reportedly  agreed  on 
"no-fault"  and  hopes  ware  high  for  the 
bill's  paaaage.  But  when  the  vote  came,  the 
coalition  coUapaed.  Insurance  agente  were 
credited  along  with  lawyers  for  that  defeat. 

In  Ulnneeota.  lawyers  put  out  a  pamphlet 
BO  mlarepreaaatlag  both  "no-faulV  and  how 
the  preaent  ayitam  worka  In  praotloe  that 
even  aome  of  their  ocdleaguea  took  offenae. 
aruua.  tk  T>«*Tii  i  na 

Tbe  author  of  the  maligned  bUl  la  Jack 
Davlea,  a  law  profeaaor  and  veteran  of  13 
years  In  the  Minnesota  legislature,  who's  con- 
vinced his  measure  will  be  passed  if  he  can 
get  it  to  the  floor.  But  he  cant  get  It  out  of 
the  House  insurance  committee,  with  Ita 
Inanrance  agent  members,  or  the  Senate 
Commerce  Qammlttee  which  haa  9  lawyers. 

Kven  a  compromlae  oouldnt  budge  them. 
Nererthtieaa,  he  predicts,  "one  way  or  an- 
other, we'll  get  It  to  the  floor  In  the  next 
legislative  seaalon  and  It  will  paaa."  The 
Davlea  meaaure  haa  now  been  Introduced  in 
othw  leglalaturea. 

In  Pumaylvanla,  tbe  outqxtken  Insurance 
onmmlaalonerB.  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Denenberg  aald 
the  trial  lawyers  are  unintentionally  aiding 
tbe  cause  of  "no-fault"  insurance  because 
thatr  pubUc  statements  are  so  extreme. 

"Thara'a  tremendous  pressure  of  public 
opinion  for  a  change,"  be  reported.  "The 
laglBlators  say  tbeyYe  getting  more  oom- 
galnta  about  Inauranoe  than  about  welfare. 
Paopla  hare  know  that  the  auto  oompenaa- 
tlon  aystam  Is&t  run  for  them  but  for  the 
trial  bar." 

■uuurr  ovxa  taoo.ooo 

Study  ItUls  have  been  Introduced  In  Penn- 
aylvanu  aa  they've  been  in  17  states.  Like 
Cotter,  Denenberg  flatly  calls  them  a  ataU. 


"Tou  can  study  It  to  death  and  that's  what 
they^  trying  to  do."  he  said.  '^e*v«  got  a 
system  so  bad  now  that  it  wo\ild  be  hard  to 
oome  up  with  a  worse  one.  People  have  been 
atodylng  thla  for  forty  years.  We  can  come 
up  with  legislative  solution  without  more 
study,  rm  a  profeaor  and  rm  aU  for  study 
but  not  on  this.** 

In  Michigan,  It  la  rumored  that  the  trial 
lawyers'  budget  for  opixialng  "no-fault"  runa 
from  iaoO.OOO  to  $380,000.  Tbere  have  been 
aome  emotional  debatea  with  the  trial  lawyers 
on  ttievlalon  and  they  Imported  a  law  pro- 
feaaor from  Massachusetts  who  has  been 
travMlng  ait>und  the  country  for  the  trial 
lawyerv,  opposing  "no-fault." 

All  the  techniquee  tried  elsewhere  are  now 
on  display  in  Michigan — the  multiplicity  of 
bills,  the  efforts  to  get  the  biUa  assigned  to 
the  Judldary  Commltteea,  the  pnbUo  rela> 
tlons  campaign. 

Proponents,  however,  are  still  fairly  con- 
fident they  can  get  meaningful  "ito-fault" 
legislation  in  Michigan  this  year. 

If  Mlca>lgan  bill  falls  as  the  other  strong 
"no-fault"  bUls  have  failed  Indications  are 
that  some  of  the  organizations  stUl  pushing 
the  Btate-by-state  approach  win  switch  to 
Federal  legislation. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  7.  1971] 

Mbis  roa  Lns  WrrH  Mo-FAm.T 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Today,  an  auto  accident  victim  la  more  Uk0- 
ly  to  get  all  bis  medical  bills  taken  care  of 
in  Puerto  Rico  than  In  the  District. 

He  Is  likely  to  be  compensated  for  lost 
wages  and  other  economic  losses  much  more 
promptly  in  Boaton  than  in  New  York  City. 

And  beginning  in  January,  he  Is  more 
likely  to  have  his  auto  insurance  premluma 
reduced  by  15  percent  in  Miami  than  In 
Cleveland. 

After  January,  he  Is  more  certain  of  get- 
ting $10,000  to  cover  the  expenaea  of  his 
injuries  in  Dover,  Del.,  than  in  Denver. 

Also  next  year  an  accident  victim  In  Ore- 
gon will  be  able  to  collect  up  to  $3,000  for 
medical  expenses  and  $0,000  for  lost  vragea 
without  going  to  court.  And  if  he  lives  in 
Illinois,  his  auto  Insurance  company  will 
have  to  pay  him  triple  damages  if  the  medi- 
cal blUs  for  hlB  accident  arent  paid  within  a 
month  after  they're  presented. 

The  certainty  and  promptness  of  payment 
and,  at  least  in  Puerto  Blco,  Massachusetts 
and  Florida,  the  likelihood  of  future  de- 
creases In  premiums  or  Increases  In  benefits 
are  all  hallmarks  of  the  "no  fault"  plans 
which  now  have  cleared  the  leglalaturea  of 
five  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Under  these  plans,  the  insured  motorist 
looks  first  to  his  own  Insurance  company  to 
pay  for  his  auto  accident  Injurlea.  without 
regard  to  who  caused  the  accident. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  usually  a  lobby 
in  the  state  legislature,  few  of  the  plants 
emerged  as  the  sponsors  originally  Intended 
and  none  meets  the  Ideals  spelled  out  by  the 
Department  of  Tran^mrtaUon  after  ita  two- 
year  as-volume  study  of  crash  loaaea  and 
compensation. 

Aa  Oov.  Ftancls  S.  Sargent  of  Maaaachu- 
setts  testified  before  the  House  Commerce 
subcommittee  studying  "no  fault"  legisla- 
tion: "The  bill  finally  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts waa  a  mixed  bag,  tbe  concept  there  but 
tbe  details  distorted  and  real  reform  doubt- 
ful as  the  resiilt  of  efforts  by  those  who  de- 
elded  to  cripple  tbe  bill  when  they  saw  It 
could  no  longer  be  defeated." 

In  Florida,  the  lawyers  put  up  a  mighty 
battle,  but  public  demand  for  the  legislation 
was  so  great  thst  a  bill  stronger  than  the 
Maaaaohuaetta  meaaure  waa  paaaed.  Although 
the  governor  pronounced  himself  plaaaad 
with  the  measure,  he  allowed  It  to  become 
law  without  hla  signature. 

In  Delaware,  proponenta  of  a  more  com- 
plete "no  fault"  plan  warn  that  when  the 
people  of  Delaware  find  their  Inaurance  rates 


going  up.  they'll  raaot  by  aaylng  aomebody 
sold  them  ablll  of  goods. 

Tha  Delaware  plan— and  the  almllar  Ore- 
g(m  meaaure  Jnat  atgned  by  the  governor— 
ao  far  are  tha  farthest  from  tbe  Ideal  be- 
oauaa  they  put  no  limitation  of  any  kind  on 
coxirt  Bulta. 

One  of  the  big  argrmienta  for  "no  fault" 
plans  of  the  type  vlauallaed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran^Mirtatlon  and  propoaed  In  the 
Hart-Magnuaon  and  Moaa  bllla  in  Congraaa 
are  that  they  limit  the  right  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages to  only  the  most  serious  cases. 

That  is  why  trial  lawyers  are  so  opposed. 
They  claim  it  Is  unconstitutional  to  raatrlot 
the  right  to  sue  but  the  Maaaachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  has  Just  upheld  the  constltu> 
tlonallty  of  that  state's  "no  fault"  law. 

To  proponents  of  "no  fault,"  tbe  man 
limited  the  right  to  sue  tbe  more  effective  tha 
operation  at  the  law,  for  two  reasons: 

First,  with  fewer  contested  cases,  fewer 
legal  fees,  fewer  insurance  adjuster  expenaea 
and  court  ooets,  the  expenses  of  insurance  go 
down  and  Insurance  companies  can  lower 
their  premltmu.  That  Is  what  the  legislatures 
of  Massachusetts  and  Florida  figured  when 
a  rate  cut  of  16  percent  was  written  Into  the 
law.  Now  the  Massachusetts  InsuraxMW  com- 
missioner Is  predicting  that  rates  next  year 
will  be  reduced  by  35  percent  or  more  and 
could  drop  even  farther  If  the  legislature  ex- 
tends "no  fault"  to  cover  property  damage. 

SXCONO    RKASON    cmED 

The  second  reason  for  limiting  suits  Is 
that  the  individual  motorist  would  not  have 
to  pay  so  much  for  liability  insurance. 

If  only  the  Injured  who  suffer  "catastropble 
damage"  could  sue — as  under  tbe  Hart-Mag- 
nuson  and  Moss  proposals — fewer  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  accident  victims  would  fall  Into 
this  category.  Since  liability  Insurance  would 
be  needed  only  to  cover  the  comparatively 
rare  "catastrophic  damage,"  the  premluB 
rate  would  be  low. 

But  where  aulta  are  unlimited,  motoilata 
muat  carry  their  current  hlgh-ooet  liability 
insurance  or  face  bankruptcy  in  case  an  In- 
jured motorist  sues  them. 

In  Delaware,  not  only  Is  there  no  limit  on 
suits  but  the  J\u7  cannot  be  told  how  much 
the  claimant  has  already  recovered  through 
his  own  Insurance  ooD^wny. 

AWASM  LZMrrXD 

While  niinois  puts  no  limit  on  siiits.  It  does 
set  up  a  formula  to  limit  what  the  victim 
can  receive  for  "pain  and  suffering."  Under 
this  formula,  tbe  award  can  be  no  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  first  $500  medical  expanse 
and  100  percent  of  medical  expenses  over 
$500. 

Thus,  if  medical  expenses  totaled  $1,000, 
the  victim  could  go  to  court  and  collect  $750 
traax  the  other  driver's  insurance  company 
to  add  to  the  $1,000  he  got  from  bis  own  In- 
surance company. 

When  Illinois'  Insurance  commissioner 
was  explaining  his  plan  to  the  House  Com- 
merce subcommittee  exploring  "no  fault." 
Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt,  D-Tex.,  commented  caus- 
tically that  while  "pain  and  suffering  awards^ 
were  being  limited  under  the  plan,  this  sav- 
ings was  not  being  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sximer  in  the  form  of  lower  premiums. 

Nor  have  premiums  been  lowered  in  Dela- 
ware or  Oregon,  where  all  the  costs  of  litiga- 
tion remain.  In  these  states,  the  "no  fault* 
plans  have  Just  been  laid  atop  tbe  old  "fault" 
system.  The  motorist  has  to  carry  both 
llabUlty  and  "no  fault"  coverage  to  protect 
himself  from  the  other  motorists  suit  as  widl 
as  to  be  compensated  for  bis  own  injuries 

CUTOVTB  AXX  SXT 

In  Massachusetts  one  of  the  reasons  pre- 
miums were  lowered  Is  that  suits  are  not  per- 
mitted untu  tbe  Injured  haa  raoalvad  at  laaal 
$500  In  payment  of  medical  casta. 

Tbe  norlda  cutoff  of  $1,000  la  expected  to 
take  care  of  the  vast  majority  of  claims.  Um- 
aachusetts  with  Ita  $500  cutoff  haa  already 
experienced  a  00  percent  decreaae  In  dalma. 
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That'a  why  Sargent  expeeta  to  cut  pramlom 
coats  further  in  the  conilng  year. 

llierB  Is  little  uniform  about  tbe  state  "no- 
tault"  laws  passed  so  far.  Kven  what  tbe  In- 
jured will  receive  from  his  insurance  com- 
pany varies  widely — up  to  $5,000  In  Florida, 
$3,000  In  Massacbsuetts  and  $10,000  In  Dela- 
ware. 

State  legislatures,  taking  a  "wait-and-see" 
attitude,  want  to  test  the  Massachusetts  ex- 
perience further  before  they  start  moving.  A 
longer  and  more  indicative  experience,  how- 
ever, already  Is  available  in  Puerto  Rico. 

roxs  PBOVXD  waoNo 

The  government  operated  system  in  Puerto 
Blco  has  been  operating  now  some  18  months. 
It  was  the  first  no-fault  plan  to  function  In 
this  country  and  all  the  arguments  against  it 
have  been  proved  wrong. 

Critics  said  the  expense  of  It  would  break 
the  Island.  Actually,  It  has  piled  up  such  a 
surplus  that  tbe  island  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  or  lower  the  premium, 
which  now  coets  each  Puerto  Rlcan  car  owner 
$36  a  year. 

Tbe  prophets  of  doom  had  predicted  that 
claims  could  not  be  handled  promptly  under 
the  "no  fault"  system.  In  practice,  death 
claims  for  funerals  expensee  are  paid  within 
48  hours  and  disability  payments  are  paid 
within  two  weeks. 

Under  Puerto  Rico's  compulsory  Insurance 
plan — where  policies  cant  be  canceled  as 
tbey  are  in  the  states — 90  cents  of  every  pre- 
mium dollar  Is  available  for  benefits.  That 
ooo^Mtfes  with  as  little  as  46  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar In  tbe  states  with  "fault"  plans. 

In  Puerto  Rico's  first  year  of  "no  fault"  op- 
erations, the  administrators  collected  $17.5 
million  In  premiums.  Tbey  paid  out  or  set 
aside  for  payments  $0  million  in  benefits  to 
88,000  accident  victims  of  survivors. 

Puerto  Rico's  plan  pays  all  medical  and 
hoq>ltala  expenses  for  an  accident  victim,  as 
weU  as  up  to  $5,000  for  loss  of  Um/bs  or  sight 
and  up  to  $15,000  In  survivor's  benafita. 

Also  paid  are  60  percent  of  lost  income, 
though  the  benefits  only  go  to  $60  a  week  tha 
first  year  and  $35  the  second.  The  low  figures 
lefieot  the  low  earning  rate,  but  plan  officials 
are  going  to  ask  the  Island  legislature  to  raise 
tbe  loss-of-inoome  compensation  to  76  par- 
cent  of  ragidar  pay  up  to  $100  a  week. 

The  Injured  person  can  still  sue  for  dam- 
ages but  only  if  his  "pain  and  suffering"  ex- 
ceeds $1,000  in  value  or  his  economic  loss  ex- 
ceeds $3,000.  But  those  people  who  are  now 
getting  medical  benefits  for  the  first  time  are 
showing  no  rush  to  sue  and  the  system  seems 
to  be  succeeding  beyond  the  hopes  of  Its  most 
ardent  supporters. 

Puerto  Rico  comes  the  closest  and  Dela- 
ware and  Oregon  the  farthest  away  from  the 
proposed  legislation  now  pending  on  Oi^il- 
tol  Hill.  Hearings  have  been  completed  on 
the  HsTt-Magnuson  bill  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  on  a  similar  Moss 
bill  before  the  House  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee on  commerce  and  finance.  Neither  bill 
has  yet  been  reported  out  of  committee. 

The  congressional  measures  illustrate 
where  the  state  "no-fault"  measiu-es  fall 
Short,  where  the.  determined  watering-down 
by  special  Interest  groups  has  limited  their 
effectiveness. 

PLANS    COMPAXB) 

Here  are  some  oc  the  ways  in  which  the 
Hart-Magnuson  and  Moss  bills  do  more  for 
the  Insured  than  the  state  plans: 

1.  Tbey  would  wipe  out  some  of  the  big- 
gest complaints  against  insurance  com- 
panies today — unavailability  of  Insurance, 
canceled  policies  and  faUure  to  renew 
policies. 

An  Insurance  company  could  not  reject  an 
applicant  for  "no-fault"  Inaurance  unless 
tbe  driver  bad  no  license  or  dldnt  pay  a* 
least  a  part  of  his  first  premium.  Once  Is- 
sued, a  policy  oould  not  be  canceled  or  re- 
Qswal  refused  unless  tbe  driver  had  his  U- 
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cense  suspended  or  revoked  or  faUed  to  pay 
bis  premium. 

The  only  out  for  the  insurer  woiild  be  a 
flndmg  by  Its  home  state  insurance  regulator 
that  writing  more  policies  would  endanger 
tbe  solvency  of  the  Insunmce  company. 

BXHSim.lTATIOlf    BIBISSID 

3.  Rehabilitation — stressed  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  concurrent  resolution  on 
"no  fault"  now  before  Congress  as  "a  pri- 
mary function  and  objective  of  the  com- 
pensation system" — Is  fully  covered  in  the 
pending  congressional  bills  but  virtually 
Ignored  in  the  state  measures. 

The  congressional  bills  refer  to  payment 
of  "all  appropriate  and  reasonable  expenses 
necessarily  Incurred  for  physical  and  occupa- 
tional  therapy  and  rehabilitation." 

Tbe  stress  on  getting  tbe  injured  back  on 
the  Job  Is  absent  from  the  state  bills.  Ttie 
most  they  mention  Is  payment  for  prosthetic 
appliancee — artificial  limbs  and  ths  like. 

8.  Since  prompt  payment  of  claims  Is  one 
of  the  goals  of  "no  fault"  legislation,  the 
Hart-Magnuson  and  Moss  bills  seek  to  qieed 
payment  by  providing  that  if  the  Insurance 
company  does  not  pay  the  claim  within  30 
days  of  receiving  proper  proof  of  loesee,  in- 
terest on  the  claim  will  mount  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  a  month  for  a  total  of  34  pecoent 
a  year. 

Some  state  plans  provide  for  Interest  on 
unpaid  claims  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year. 
Illinois  carries  ^e  threat  of  triple  damages 
If  bills  are  no<;  paid.  Delaware,  with  legisla- 
tion iMximoted  by  Insurance  Interasts,  oarrlaa 
no  interest  requirements.  Mnssanbiisetts  ^ly* 
carries  no  Interest  provision,  but  does  pro- 
vide that  where  a  claim  remains  unpaid  more 
than  SO  days,  the  injured  party  can  sue — 
which  means  going  through  the  whole  court 
logjam  that  "no  fault"  legislation  is  supposed 
to  avoid. 


4.  Tta  ever-rising  rates,  the  myriad  of 
rating  olasslBoatlons  whldi  separate  a  man 
by  hundreds  of  dollars  from  tha  rate  paid 
by  bis  neighbor,  tite  rating  territories  which 
lead  to  "red  lining"  (where  insurance  is  not 
sold)  all  would  be  attacked  In  tbe  oongrea- 
slonal  measures. 

Without  going  to  federal  regidatlon.  tbe 
aurt-Magnuson  and  Moaa  bllla  would  aat  up 
a  ayatem  by  which  tbe  Insuranoe  companies 
would  report  their  claims  and  loss  e^Mrlenoe 
to  tiia  Department  of  Transportatlcm. 

Tbe  number  of  rtsk  cisssifieatlons  and 
rating  territories  would  be  reduced.  Statisti- 
cal agents  would  analyse  each  company's 
claims  and  lose  experience.  Finally,  DOT 
would  provide  '^e  state  Insuranoe  super- 
visory authorities  and  the  general  public  a 
comparison  of  rates  and  elalms-paymant 
practices. 

This  setup  is  aimed  at  two  goals.  One  Is  to 
alter  the  present  classification  pattern  un- 
der which  companlee  compete  for  tbe  best 
drlvmg  risks  while  other  drivers  (who  may 
never  have  had  an  accident  but  fUI  In  the 
"wrong"  age  classification)  are  forced  into 
assigned  risk  pools. 

GOALS  CONTUCT 

The  second  goal  Is  to  increase  the  informa- 
tion available  on  the  operations  of  various 
Insuranoe  oompanlee  and  ease  the  task  for 
motorists  shopping  for  a  company. 

Of  course,  tbe  two  goals  are  inseparable. 
There's  no  point  in  shopping  if  you  cant 
afford  to  buy.  But  the  theory  is  that  between 
"no  fault"  insurance  with  Its  Implied  sav- 
ings and  lesser  competition  for  preferred 
risks,  motorists  will  be  able  to  afford  insur- 
ance they  cant  buy  now. 

The  administration  has  said  It  wants  the 
states  to  experiment  with  different  "no- 
fault"  plans  until  the  most  effective  emerges. 

So  far,  however,  no  e:q>enmentatlon  haa 
gone  nearly  as  far  as  the  proposals  before 
Congress,  not  as  far  as  the  DOT  proposals. 


not  even  as  far  as  the  cautious  authon  of 
state  legislation  wanted  to  go. 
cATmom  ow  umits 

None  of  tbe  state  plans,  in  tbe  view  at 
DOT  planners,  is  very  adventurous  in  push- 
ing up  tbe  limits  of  what  a  victim  can  ge$ 
from  his  own  insuranoe  company. 

Although  it  Is  cheap  to  provide  high  lim- 
its ot  coverage  to  insure  against  real  catas- 
trophe, the  states  are  banging  back.  TlMy 
cover  payment  of  only  the  leaaw  claims  by 
a  victim's  own  Insurance  oon^Mmy  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  ovworowded  oourts. 

"The  whole  idea  of  'no  fault,' "  "r<mmm,n^M4 
a  DOT  planner,  "is  to  get  more  dollars  Into 
the  hands  of  tbe  people  wtko  reaUy  need 
them,  and  that  cant  be  dona  with  limits  of 
$3,000  or  even  $10,000." 

He  contrasted  that  element  of  tha  stata 
plana  with  the  Bart-Magnuson  and  Moss 
proposals  for  payment  of  all  medical,  rehabil- 
itation and  Incidental  eq>enses  not  covered 
by  soms  oihsr  source  and  a  monthly  payment 
to  tbe  wage  earner  of  86  percent  of  his  lost 
Income  or  $1,000 — ^whichever  la  lower — ^for  up 
to  36  months. 

And  he  dted  the  DOT  {uropoeals  of  unlim- 
ited medical  and  rehabilitation  benefits  and 
payment  of  wage  loases  for  up  to  three  yeazSb 

In  the  view  of  those  who  see  genuine  "no 
fault"  plans  as  the  surest  way  to  get  a  modh 
higher  proportion  of  the  premlxmi  dollar  to 
victims  in  compensation  for  thalr  lossas, 
three  of  the  five  state  measures  ar«  not  really 
"no  faiUt"  pUns  at  aU. 

Only  MSssachusetts  and  Florida  artda 
from  Puerto  Rloo— are  rated  as  good  Inter- 
mediate steps  on  the  road  to  "no  fault." 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Star.  July  8. 1971] 

LAWTXB-CBtncs  SrAn  Cass  AoAimr 

No-Faot-t 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

A  trial  lawyer  says  he  and  his  grotq)  op- 
pose any  law  that  would  reduce  tha  rights  of 
limocent  auto  accident  victims  to  gat  foil 
payment  for  their  Injurlea. 

An  administration  spokesman  sayi  that  Is 
fine  In  theory  but  the  victims  are  not  getting 
full  payment  now.  For  example,  the  average 
economic  loea  of  a  permanently,  totally  dia- 
abled  accident  victim  amounts  to  $78,000  but 
bis  liability  Insuranoe  payments  average 
$13JW0. 

The  issue  In  this  debate  la  a  change  in  tba 
method  of  compensating  auto  aoddent  vlo- 
tlms  that  could  ultimately  affect  the  tuitionl 
108  million  motorlsta— dspeitding  on  whether 
It  is  done  Btate-by-state  or  federally. 

In  Washington  and  In  state-houses  aoroaa 
the  country  the  debate  centers  on  "no-ftralt" 
insuranoe,  through  which  a  motorist's  own 
Insurance  pays  his  hoQ>ltal  bills,  lost  wages 
and  other  economic  loesea  regardleaa  of  who 
caused  the  accident. 

pomrivs  ADVAMTA^ea 

The  oertalnty  of  getting  clalma  paid,  tha 
poaalblllty  of  lowered  premium  costs  and 
elimination  of  long  delays  while  dalma  await 
their  tuma  on  crowded  oourt  oalendara  ara 
among  the  poaltlve  advantages  of  "no-fault" 
dted  by  Ita  advocatee. 

Banged  against  "no-fault"  leglalatlon  ara 
the  American  Bar  Association,  tbe  Ametloaa 
college  of  IVlal  Lawyers  and  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  Some  of  them 
however,  oppoee  provisions  in  state  proposals 
that  do  not  appear  in  other  state  measures  or 
In  the  measuree  now  pending  In  Oongrass. 
And  on  occasion,  they  attack  a  provision  that 
Is  already  being  amended. 

Richard  Marcus,  American  TMal  Lawyers 
Association  president,  conq>lalned  bitterly  In 
an  interview  that  a  9-year-tild  boy  oould  loss 
his  leg  but  would  not  be  allowed  to  aua  under 
bUla  pending  In  Congreaa  because  hla  per- 
manent parOal  dlaablllty  would  be  laaa  than 
70  percent. 
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nonoir  BxooitsnnizD 

The  section  of  tbe  H«rt-M«gntiaon  bill  In 
the  Senate  and  the  IiCom  bill  In  the  Ho\ue 
which  aet  the  70  percent  dlaabtllty  measure 
Is  being  leoonsldered. 

Coramaroe  Committee  staffs  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  redrafting  that  section  of 
thflbUl. 

Marcus  also  complained  that  "no  fault"  In- 
surance would  not  extend  to  what  he  called 
tlM  prepoodeganoe  of  auto  Insurance  cover- 
age—vehicle  damage.  Therefore,  he  argued, 
the  pubUe  Is  being  misled  Into  supporting 
inoopiplete  "no  fault." 

Vehicle  damage  Insurance  was  not  covered 
In  the  Oongreaslonal  "no  faulit"  proposals, 
but  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  inclusion 
of  vehicle  damage  In  "no  fault"  ooverage 
could  become  a  powvful  lever  on  auto  mak- 
ers to  provide  safBr  and  less  fragile  oars. 
-  That  measure  la  being  poshed  by  Bep.  Bob 
■ckhardt.  D-Tez.,  who  said  he  would  try  to 
amend  the  bill  on  the  House  floor  to  Include 
prot>ei'ty  damage  If  the  amendment  Is  not 
pMMd  In  committee  where  It  Is  under  study. 

An  outspoken  critic  of  "no  fault,"  Edward 
W.  Kuhn,  chairman  of  tbe  ABA^  ^>eelal 
Ocmmlttee  to  Achieve  Justice  llirough  the 
Adversary  System,  aald  be  objected  to  "no 
fault"  plans  because  they  a«k  the  Injured  per- 
son to  give  up  bis  claims  for  pain  %nd  suf- 
fering and  "loss  of  life's  pleasures.  Incon- 
venience, future  Impairment  of  earning  ca- 
pacity, disfigurement,  loss  of  limbs"  and  otber 
looMS  In  iwtum  for  cwtalnty  of  payment  of 
his  medical  and  hoqiltal  bills  and  some  loss 
of  earnings. 

Dean  Sharp,  assistant  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate Anti-Trust  Subcommittee,  has  been  In- 
vestigating auto  Insurance  practices  for  eight 
years,  and  contends  that  even  the  Innocent 
TloUm  Is  being  shcrt-<dianged  today. 

Interpreting  a  Department  of  Tran^xwta- 
tlon  study,  Sharp  said  that  out  of  a  half  a 
?""'«<*'  accident  victims,  more  than  50  per- 
cent were  disqualified  under  the  present  sys- 
tem trctn  receiving  any  compenwatlop.  Many 
were  In  accidents  involving  only  one  oar,  or 
were  merely  occupants,  or  were  Judged  at 
fault  or  to  have  contributed  to  the  accident 
even  In  a  minor  degree. 

DOT   ST  DDT  ntmPKRKD 

The  remaining  214,000  were  p<ad  some 
ocmpensatlon  and  thus  oould  be  oonaldOTed 
innocent  victims.  Tet  said  Sharp,  half  of 
these  ai4/)00  victims  received  nothing  for 
ttieir  pain  and  suffering  althou^  many  were 
very  seriously  Injured. 

In  fact.  Sharp  added,  sa,000  of  these  In- 
nocent victims  received  less  than  half  of 
ttielr  out-of-pocket  medical  and  wage  loss. 

Sharp  also  tocA  Issue  with  a  Kuhn  warn- 
ing that  "no  fault"  Insurance  would  Injure 
the  deterrence  factor  of  the  present  liability 
system  and  increase  careless  driving. 

nraoBAMcx  nxM  pats 

Because  of  auto  liability  Insurance,  Sharp 
contended,  there  Is  no  Indlvlduaal  financial 
accountability  under  the  present  system.  The 
Insurance  company,  not  the  Individual  driver, 
pays  for  the  Injuries  he  caused.  Sharp  cited  a 
Michigan  study  showing  that  one  out  of  three 
guilty  drivers  does  not  even  know  irtMther 
the  person  they  injured  was  compensated. 

"How  much  deterrence  Is  there  In  that?" 
Sharp  asked. 

Kuhn  also  told  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  that  his  committee  did  not  ac- 
cept the  contention  that  automobile  cases 
are  clogging  the  courts.  In  answer.  Sharp 
cited  a  DOT  study  showing  that  the  average 
time  lapse  In  the  courts  to  final  settlement 
of  a  seriously  injured  victim's  claim  Is  19 
months.  In  metropolitan  areas  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  lives,  the  time 
lag  to  settlement  goes  up  to  five  years. 

One  erf  the  most  frequently  aired  argu- 
ments by  lawyers  against  "no  fault"  Is  that 
It  pays  the  medical  expenses  of  the  person 


who  caused  the  accident  and  got  Injured 
along  with  the  innocent  victim. 

Answering  that  argument  in  a  speech  to 
the  Virginia  State  Bar.  Richard  F.  Walsh, 
DOT'S  deputy  director  of  policy  and  plans, 
said  "no  fault"  insurance  is  "morally  neu- 
tral" about  accident  oau8»tlon  In  the  same 
way  hospitalisation  insurance  is  about  the 
culpability  of  the  patient  In  causing  his  own 
Ul  health. 

By  contract,  he  went  on,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  auto  liability  insurance  is  consciously 
designed  to  protect  the  wrongdoer,  not  the 
Innocent  victim.  Liability  insurance,  he  said, 
frees  the  wrongdoer  from  the  financial  con- 
sequence of  his  negligent  driving  and  shifts 
the  cost  to  the  entire  insuring  population — 
wrongdoer  and  non-wrongdoer  alike. 

CONTENTION  MSPTTrXD 

Walsh  disputed  the  contention  frequently 
aired  by  lawyer-opponents  that  there  Is  no 
widespread  public  clamor  for  changing  the 
present  reparations  systems.  He  cited  DOT 
studies  showing  that  when  initially  asked, 
the  majority  of  motorists  will  exprees  general 
satisfaction  with  the  system.  But  when 
they're  given  a  choice,  they  tend  to  express 
a  preference  for  a  "no  fault"  system  over  the 
present  one. 

He  dted  a  class  of  drivers — ^unhappy  claim- 
ants, canceled  or  rejected  Insurance  appli- 
cants and  clean  risks  forced  Into  assigned 
risk  pools— all  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  system  and  quite  vocal  about  It. 

Finally,  he  pwinted  to  the  "significant 
general  resentment"  over  the  cost  of  auto 
Insurance  which  has  created  the  present 
favorable  climate  for  change. 

The  question  of  whether  "no  fault"  in- 
surance would  cost  less  than  the  present 
insvirance  is  being  raised  by  a  number  of 
attorneys. 

nxiNois  JTTDGK's  vnws 

One  of  them,  Illinois  Circuit  Judge  John 
T.  Reardon,  chairman  of  ABA's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Automobile  Insurance  Legislation, 
said  he  was  convinced  that  It  Is  foolish  to 
believe  greater  benefits  can  be  provided  at 
lesser  cost.  He  thought  it  more  likely  that 
"no  fault"  would  provide  leaser  benefits  at 
leaser  cost. 

On  that  score,  Walsh  told  his  Virginia  bar 
audience  that  "moot  advocates  of  "no  fault' 
plans  believe  they  can  produce  significant 
reductions  in  premium  cost.  What  seems  Ir- 
refutable Is  that  they  will  get  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  the  premliun  dollar  to  victims 
in  compensation  for  their  losses." 

He  said  that  had  already  been  proved  con- 
vincingly in  Puerto  Hlco  and  predicted  It 
win  also  be  proved  In  the  states  irtilch  have 
adopted  "no  fault"  laws. 

Second  only  to  the  debate  ovw  "no  fault" 
Is  the  argvunent  over  whether  the  federal 
government  should  take  the  lead  In  reform- 
ing the  auto  reparations  system  or  leave  It  to 
the  states. 

What  proponents  of  "no  fault"  fear  is  that 
some  states,  to  avert  even  federal  guidelines, 
will  adopt  meaningless  and  costly  plans. 

George  Bernstein,  federal  Ixuuranoe  ad- 
ministrator, takes  the  view  that  the  states 
should  be  given  a  chance — "whether  It  Is 
a  chance  to  act  or  a  chance  to  fail — before 
we  change  the  ciirrent  Insurance  system." 

"I  dont  think,"  he  said,  "that  this  question 
should  be  answered  on  a  federal  level  until 
and  imless  we  really  have  to." 

DOT  raxmxNCB 

DOT  at  this  point  favors  the  state-by-state 
ai^oach,  arguing  that  moving  in  stages  to- 
ward nationwide  no-fault,  would  provide  an 
opporttmlty  to  test  Its  virtues  and  discover 
Itsfiaws. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners — the  insurance  regulators  In 
the  states — went  on  record  In  1069  against 
federally  ordered  changes  but  for  experi- 
mentation with  different  "no  fault"  alterna- 
tives on  a  state-by-state  basis. 


At  Its  recent  meeting  In  New  York,  the 
NAIC  specifically  recommended  to  steta 
legislatures  that  at  a  minimum,  they  should 
enact  modified  "ix>  fault"  coverage  tliat 
would  iMDVlde  prompt  payment  for  economic 
loss,  distribution  of  auto  insuranoa  claim 
dollars  comparable  to  his  actual  economic 
loss  and  distribution  of  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  premium  dollar  to  the  victims  suffering 
economic  loss. 

ITAIC*S  TAKGKT 

The  NAIC's  target  was  such  practices  as 
the  award  of  four  or  five  times  the  actual  loss 
for  nuisance  claims  while  the  seriously  in- 
jured get  only  10  to  16  percent  of  their  lose. 
The  NAIC  also  wanted  the  victims  getting  a 
larger  slice  of  the  Insurance  pie,  rather 
than  having  such  a  large  chunk  going  for 
legal  fees,  adjusters'  expenses  and  Insurance 
overhead. 

Proponents  of  meaningful  "no  fault"  plans, 
seeing  how  few  states  have  acted  so  far,  ques- 
tion how  many  will  come  up  with  any  plan 
that  really  saves  money  for  the  customer 
and  gives  him  a  larger  return  for  his  Insur- 
ance dollar. 

Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  Pennsylvania  Insur- 
ance conunlseioner.  who  likens  the  present 
automobile  Insurance  and  reparations  sys- 
tem to  "a  legalized  racket  of  colossal  and 
cruel  proportions,"  clearly  sees  the  need  for 
federal  pressure,  federal  monitoring  and  soma 
minimal  federal  guidelines  with  which  the 
states  must  comply. 

COTTBt  Faxuic'rioN 

A  former  Insiirance  commissioner.  Rep. 
William  R.  Cotter,  D-Gonn.,  who  tried  and 
failed  to  get  a  modified  "no  fault"  plan 
through  the  Connecticut  legislature  before 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  predicted  that 
most  of  the  states  will  not  move  toward 
insurance  reform  because  of  powerful  legal 
lobbies. 

"I  think  It's  about  time  the  federal  gov- 
ernment enacted  some  legislation  whl^ 
would  supersede  state  action  In  this  area," 
said  Cotter.  "If  the  states  dont  act,  the  fed- 
eral government  must  Intervene." 

He  would  like  to  see  federal  legislation 
passed  now  to  become  effective  only  where 
states  have  not  acted  within  a  reasonable 
time.  He  thinks  with  this  hanging  over  their 
heads,  state  legislatures  might  move. 

CRAMCX   rOH   STATES 

The  White  House  Insurance  expert,  George 
Crawford,  who  saw  In  Colorado  how  "no 
fault"  legislation — even  a  measure  that 
failed  to  meet  DOT'S  standards — was  lobbied 
to  death,  said: 

"We've  come  out  for  reform  of  a  system 
we  think  needs  reform.  We  think  the  states 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  reform  them- 
selves. If  they  dont  do  It  within  a  reason- 
able time,  we  would  want  to  rethink  our 
position  about  leaving  It  up  to  state  discre- 
tion." 

Will  the  states  do  It?  And  what  kind  of 
laws  will  they  pass? 

By  year's  end,  a  committee  named  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Ooomilasloners  en 
ITnlform  State  Laws  will  have  a  workable 
draft  of  a  "uniform  automobile  accident 
claims  act"  to  be  put  before  state  legisla- 
tures at  their  next  session.  The  final  version 
will  come  later. 

OTHUS  DfVOLVBt 

Working  with  the  law  drafters  will  be  a 
committee  of  25  representing  industry,  the 
bar,  consumers  and  others  intimately  con- 
cerned about  the  insurance  crisis. 

The  forthcoming  uniform  proposal  would 
take  care  of  the  Interstate  problems  that  are 
bound  to  develop  as  a  motorist  from  a  "no 
fault"  state  collides  with  a  motorist  from  a 
"fault"  state. 

In  addition  to  standardizing  the  law,  the 
legislation  that  emerges  will  show  the  states 
what  kind  of  "no  fault"  law  can  do  motortstt 
some  real  good — not  only  by  iHrovldlng  mora 
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and  prompter  benefits  but  also  by  loiverlng 

premiums. 

How  close  states  come  to  that  Ideal  de- 
pends on  the  power  of  lawyers  or  Insiirance 
men  or  both  In  state  legislatures  and  how 
incensed  the  public  Is  about  Increasing  rates 
and  dwindling  benefits. 

SPECIAL   SrrUATTON 

Those  following  state-by-state  develop- 
ments most  closely  see  In  every  state  that 
has  acted  so  far  a  special  situation  within 
the  state. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  Instance,  high  rates 
were  only  part  of  the  story.  The  system  of 
paying  accident  claims  had  so  broken  down 
that  four  out  of  five  personal  inj\iry  claims 
Involved  a  lawyer — in  contrast  with  Georgia 
where  less  than  one  out  of  five  claims  brought 
a  lawyer  into  the  picture. 

Massachusetts  Gov.  Francis  B.  Sargent 
used  prime-time  television  to  talk  about  in- 
surance and  drew  the  biggest  listening  audi- 
ence that  night.  The  public  was  ready,  was 
demanding  a  change — and  got  It. 

In  niinolB,  where  the  country's  largest  auto 
Insurance  companies  have  their  headquar- 
ters, people  oouldnt  get  Insurance  In  Chi- 
cago's central  city  or  they  couldn't  afford  it. 
Twenty-two  auto  insurers  went  broke  in  the 
last  decade  which  has  made  the  people  both 
aware  and  wary  of  auto  insurance. 

COOK  OOUNTT   LOOJAM 

And  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County  (Chi- 
cago) was  BO  clogged  that  it  took  accident 
victims  nearly  five  years  to  go  to  trial  In  an 
attempt  to  recover  losses.  It  was  In  that 
atmosphere  that  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvle 
pushed  legislation  through  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Delaware  had  a  problem  repeated  In  every 
state  In  the  corridor  from  Boston  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  Increased  number  of  cars  on  the  road 
have  bred  accidents  which  in  their  tuim  pro- 
duced more  Insurance  cancellations  and 
higher  rates. 

Only  two  states  In  the  corridor  have  pro- 
duced legislation  so  far — ^Massachusetts  and 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania  may  act  yet  despite 
a  powerful  lawyer  lobby.  New  York  tried 
hard  and  failed.  Lobbyists  outdistanced  "no 
fault"  sponsors  in  Connecticut  and  Mary- 
land. New  Jersey  Is  going  to  "study"  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  not  moved  yet. 

Administration  spokesmen  wedded  to  the 
state-by-state  approach  believe  that  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  equally  severe 
problems,  which  will  prompt  them  to  try  "no 
fault" — piurtlcularty  If  federal  action  seems 
pending. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  acknowl- 
edge that  most  ot  the  "no  fault"  laws  got 
through  legislatures  because  they  did  not 
rock  the  boat  too  much.  These  laws  enabled 
Insurance  companies  to  sell  more  insurance 
and  dldnt  pain  the  lawyers  too  much  be- 
cause the  law  suits  are  permitted  much  of 
the  time. 

There's  one  hopeful  note  for  more  effective 
"no  fault"  laws  either  at  the  state  or  federal 
level.  The  motoring  public,  the  oonsimiers, 
are  beginning  to  show  up  at  hearings  on  "no 
fault"  legislation. 

The  Consumers  Union,  with  2  million  sub- 
scribers to  its  monthly  Consumer  Reports,  is 
pushing  for  a  thorough -going  federal  "no- 
fault"  system  through  the  Hart-Magnuson 
and  Moss  bills. 

OpfMnents  of  "no-fault"  have  said  all 
along  that  the  public  liked  the  present  sys- 
tem of  paying  auto-insurance  clalnu.  Now 
the  public  Is  beginning  to  say,  "No,  we 
dont".  And  the  politicians  might  listen. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  17, 
1971] 

COUMTBETEIT    RXTOBMS? 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  16  percent  of  those 
interviewed  backed  "no-fault"  auto  insur- 


ance reform,  and  4  percent  oppoeed  It.  Ttiat 
left  a  whopping  81  percent  either  uninfomted 
or  undecided. 

It's  because  cC  VbaX  four-flftbs  of  the 
public  at  loose  ends  about  no-fault  reforms 
that  a  g;ood  deal  of  mischief  may  be  brewing. 

It  was  charged  this  week,  by  a  young  Boa- 
ton  lawyer,  that  Americain  trial  lawyers — 
who  often  make  careers  in  settling  claims 
under  the  present  "fault"  system — ^have  be- 
gun a  stealthy  campaign  to  ruin  the  ins\ir- 
ance  reform's  chances,  or,  probably  more  ac- 
curately, to  see  that  reform  bills  that  emerge 
in  state  legislatures  obfuscate  the  real  Issues 
Involved. 

There  is,  really,  nothing  surprising  In  the 
trial  lawyers'  (as  well  as  insurance  groups') 
seeking  to  Influence  the  writing  of  such  leg- 
islation. This  is  commonplace  in  a  free 
political  system.  One  would  expect  lawyers 
to  be  adept  at  It.  The  writing  of  legislation, 
with  maneuvertngs  via  amendments  and 
committee  votes  is  a  bargaining  and  at  times 
adversary  process. 

It  is  not  accurate  therefore  simply  to  ac- 
cuse lawyers'  groups  with  dastardllness  In 
arguing  their  case.  After  all,  the  legislative 
process  also  gives  their  opponents  opportu- 
tUty  to  counter  them. 

This  said,  and  keeping  in  mind  how  many 
Americans  havent  a  firm  notion  of  what 
"no-fault"  reforms  are  all  about,  the  public 
should  be  warned  that  propagandizing  by 
special  interest  groups  may  camouflage  some 
sell-out  or  watered-down  state  Insurance  re- 
form legislation.  This  is  especially  so  because 
state  legislatures  are  often  communities  of 
lav^ers  not  likely  to  vote  against  their 
brethren. 

The  Nixon  administration  in  Mandi  an- 
nounced the  results  of  a  massive  auto- 
Insurance  study.  It  came  out  in  favor  of  the 
no-fa\iIt  principle.  However,  it  skirted  the 
Issue  of  moving  toward  such  reform.  Through 
Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe,  it  said 
the  states  should  work  out  their  own  pro- 
grams. It  passed  up  the  option  given  to  the 
federal  government  two  decades  ago  by  l^e 
Supreme  Co\u-t,  which  said  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  the  right  to  govern  auto  insiir- 
ance  as  interstate  commerce.  By  so  doing, 
unfortunately,  the  administration  is  throw- 
ing tbe  issue  of  reform  to  the  state  legislative 
courtyards  where  the  foxes  have  a  free  run. 

Actually,  Congress  may  ignore  the  admin- 
istration's tactic  and  press  for  no-fault  re- 
forms on  its  own.  It  is  considering  the  so- 
called  Hart-Magnuson  propoeaX  tor  federal 
standards,  leaving  it  to  the  states  to  carry 
them  out.  Given  the  general  confusion  over 
no-fault  Insurance,  the  bill's  proepects  are 
uncertain. 

It  is  beyond  tbe  scope  of  this  editorial  to 
sketch  in  the  full  range  of  variations  on  the 
no-fault  principle  which  are  being  consid- 
ered. Basically,  In  a  no-fault  system  the  auto 
owner's  own  Insurance  company^  pays  his 
costs  for  car  repairs,  Injiuy  expenses,  or  time 
lost  from  work;  It  does  so  directly,  without 
going  through  the  often  costly  legal  process 
of  proving  one  driver  or  another  at  fault,  and 
then  making  the  at-fault  party's  Insurer  pay. 

Various  propKxals  would  make  all  forms  of 
coverage  (collision,  property  damage,  and  so 
forth)  compulsory.  Others  would  make  only 
some  compulsory.  Further,  the  dollar  thres- 
hold for  where  the  "no-fault"  principle  would 
end  and  where  legal  action  to  pin  costs  on 
the  at-fault  driver  would  begin  also  varies. 

The  no-fault  system's  money-saving  gains 
would  likely  derive  largely  from  the  Injxiry 
side  of  claims  settlements,  which  amount  to 
only  about  a  t^lrd  of  all  claims.  This  fact 
should  help  moderate  expectations  for  wind- 
fall savings  for  policyholders. 

In  our  view,  however,  enlightened  no-fault 
reforms  seem  in  order.  And  we  would  favor 
a  consistent  system  throughout  the  states. 
Massachusetts'  no-fault  system — although  a 
watered-down  one — i^ipears  to  be  reducing 
the  kind  of  tmprinclpled  Injury  claims  that 


have  so  annoyed  policyholders  faced  with 
annually  mounting  premiums. 

According  to  the  Depigment  of  Transpor- 
tation study,  Americans  spend  $15  billion  a 
year  on  auto  accident  costs.  To  be  sure,  m<»« 
than  just  insurance  reform  is  needed. 
Drunken  drivers  must  be  gotten  off  the  road. 
Legislation  to  compel  automakers  to  make 
cheiqier-to-repalr  as  well  as  safer  vehicles 
should  be  foUowed  up.  Also,  the  year-to-year 
trend  toward  more  accidents  per  car  must  ba 
revmed. 

But  a  no-fault  system  would  help,  and  so 
the  public  should  be  on  guard  against  any 
attempts  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
need  for  reforms,  whose  <^tlons  are  compli- 
cated enough  as  it  is. 

(Ftom  the  New  Tortc  Times,  Apr.  22,  1071J 

Poll  Funs  No-Fault  iMsnaAifcs  Bacxb> 

Wkxn  It  Is  Uitobsstood 

WASHmoTOM,  AprU  21— The  GaUup  PM.  f- 
ported  today  that  "most  Americans  who  prss- 
ently  understand"  the  no-fault  autcnnoblla 
insurance  concept  are  In  favor  of  It. 

However,  a  national  siu^ey  AprU  8  and  4 
showed  that  only  42  per  cent  of  those  inter- 
viewed had  heard  or  read  about  such  Insur- 
ance and  only  "about  half  this  number"  could 
give  a  correct  description  of  Its  main  features, 
according  to  Dr.  George  Oallup's  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

Among  the  "relatively  small  group"  of  per- 
sons able  to  give  correct  descriptions,  opinion 
was  4  to  1  on  the  favorable  side,  tbe  institute 
reported.  It  said  the  knowledgeable  group 
represented  about  one-fifth  of  the  coimtry'a 
adult  population. 

Under  the  no-fault  concept.  Insurance 
claims  would  be  paid  without  regard  to  which 
driver  caused  the  accident.  Medical  costs,  lost 
wages  and  other  tangible  loesee  of  the  policy 
holder  would  be  covered  by  his  own  insurance 
company  rather  than  by  tbe  liability  insur- 
ance of  tbe  driver  at  fault. 

A  House  Commerce  subcommittee  opened 
hearings  yesterday  on  bills  to  mandate  a  na- 
tional system  of  compulsory  no-fault  automo- 
bile Insurance. 

The  Nixon  Administration  favors  the  no- 
fault  principle  but  wants  the  states  rather 
than  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

Massachusetts  now  has  the  only  no-fault 
law.  It  has  been  in  effect  since  Jan.  1  and 
provides  coverage  for  bodily  Injury  up  to 
•2,000  whUe  retaining  the  llabUity  concept 
for  higher  losses.  No-fa\ilt  bills  are  pending 
m  27  state  legislatures. 

Results  of  the  Gallup  Poll,  based  on  inter- 
views with  1,619  adiilts  questioned  on  no- 
fault  insurance,  woe: 

Psfceaf 

Approve    !• 

Disapprove ♦ 

Uninformed  or  undecldad 81 

Total - 100 


STRIKES   ARE  DESTROTINa 
OREGON'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  our 
depressed  national  economy  has  had  a 
more  disastrous  impact  on  Oregon  than 
on  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Na- 
tion. Now  to  add  to  our  difficulties,  the 
people  of  Oregon  are  faced  with  not  one, 
but  two,  transportation  strikes,  iiiiich 
individually  would  wreak  havoc,  but 
which  together  are  virtually  strangling 
our  economy. 

Negotiations  between  the  Internation- 
al Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen'! 
Union  and  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion were  broken  off  (Hi  June  30,  when 
their  contract  expired.  A  longshore  work 
stoppage    began    immediately    up    and 
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down  the  west  coast,  and  negotiations 
have  still  not  resumed.  As  of  the  last 
count,  over  150  ships  were  idled  at  24 
ports  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego,  includ- 
ing many  in  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 

To  further  compound  the  alrouly  crit- 
ical transportation  problems  facing 
Oregon's  shippers  as  a  result  of  the  dock 
strike,  the  United  Transportation  Union 
called  "selective"  strikes  against  the 
Union  Pacific  on  July  16  and  the  South- 
em  Pacific  on  July  24.  Untold  damage 
is  b^ng  suffered  by  Oregon's  shippers, 
by  thousands  of  onployees  not  involved 
in  the  labor  dispute,  but  nevertheless 
laid  off  because  ol  the  resulting  busi- 
ness slowdown,  and  as  EQways.  by  the 
general  public.  Oregon  cannot  endure 
fox  many  more  days — even  hours — the 
death  grip  which  is  vety  rapidly  suffo- 
cating our  tctmomj. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  a  sampling  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  concerned 
citizens  and  businesses  who  are  per- 
sonally and  directly  feeling  the  calami- 
tous effects  of  these  two  strikes. 

Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

C&L-WOOD  DOOK, 

Santa  Jtoto,  CaXif.,  Jvly  22, 1971. 
Bon.  Bob  Packwooo, 

VS.  Senator,  Senate  Otflce  BuUdtnf,  Wtuh- 
ington,  D.O. 
Dkab  Sbmatok  Packwood:  We  are  manu- 
teotuncs  of  Hardwood  Hvaih  Ooon  aenrlng  tb« 
Wactem  home  bxilldlog  market,  employing 
ISO.  In  approximately  one  week,  we  wlU  be 
forced  to  Mhut  our  ioora  due  to  the  preaent 
West  Ooaat  Long  Sboremana  strike. 

Aj  only  one  of  17  like  manufacturers  that 
depend  on  Weet  Coast  Importation  of  raw 
materials,  more  than  3,000  employees  wUl  be 
effected.  Thla  does  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  many  more  thousands  that  will  be 
tf  ected  In  the  building  trades  because  of  our 
lack  of  ability  to  supply  a  very  necessary 
component  to  the  home  building  Industry. 

We   need   some   Immediate   gOTemmental 
Intervention  to  end  this  disastrous  strike. 
Very  truly  yours, 

lAM  MacDonals. 

Pretident. 

auMarr  VoLxswAonr, 
BeaverUm,  Oreg.,  /uly  9, 1971. 
SoBorr  Packwood, 

V.S.  Senator,  Senate  OJBJtee  BuUding,  Waih- 
ington,  D.C. 
DBAS  Sbmatob  Packwooo:  A  prolonged  dock 
strike  will  put  us  out  of  business.  Needed  In- 
ventory Is  di^  In  (city)  July  lath  and  month- 
ly thereafter^  Uany  famlllee  count  on  It. 
Sincerely, 

L.  W.  KiHCAm, 
Oenerol  jrano^er. 

MiLWAUKiB,  Oiao., 

July  9,1971. 

Hon.  n<iBiii  Packwood, 
VJ.  Senate. 
Waahington,  B.C. 

Dbab  Skmatob  Packwooo:  The  strength  of 
our  ecmiamy  and  Its  recovery  Is  contingent 
upon  continued  production.  Prolonged 
strikes  and  Inordinate  wage  settlements  are 
deterrents  to  a  healthy  economy  as  you  well 
know. 

In  our  case,  our  Inventory  supply  Is  threat- 
ened by  the  West  Coast  dock  strike.  Current 
shipments  are  due.  They  are  crltlc&l  to  the 
weD-belng  of  our  65  employees.  The  fln^n«i^i 
loss  to  dealers  cannot  be  sustained  without 
stark  jeopardy. 


Tour  expression  of  concern  and  your  In- 
fluence Is  vital — and  most  appreciated. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Path.    Kooh. 

Jni.T  IS.  1071. 
Senator  Packwood: 

The  West  Coast  Longshoreman's  strike  with 
aU  the  earmarks  of  a  long  work  stoppage  Is 
going  to  be  disastrous  to  sawmills  like  ours 
which  depend  100  pet.  on  cargo  shipments  of 
their  products  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  us  to  ship  rail  and  with  the 
administration's  wanting  to  hold  prices  down 
this  strike  Is  driving  them  up.  We  cannot 
stand  such  a  strike  as  Is  Indicated  and  If  we 
are  forced  to  close  which  Is  a  poaalblllty  an- 
other 380  people  will  be  added  to  the  unem- 
ployment rolls,  therefore  we  ask  that  the 
"Taft-Hartley  law"  be  activated  and  a  com- 
mission amwlnted  to  settle  this  longshore 
situation. 

One  big  danger  la  that  a  90  day  West  Coast 
longshore  strike  will  lead  right  up  to  a  sched- 
uled Bast  Coast  Ipngshore  strike  September 
SOth. 

STANurr  Bishofbick. 

OaTBWAT    VOLKaWAGXM,  IlfC., 

Portland,  Oreg..  July  «.  1971. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dbab  SxMAToa  Packwood:  The  West  Coast 
now  being  involved  In  a  dock  strike  affects 
not  only  our  btislneas  but  many.  Our  require- 
ment of  Inventory  is  due  and  badly  needed. 
Between  our  firms.  Gateway  Porsche  Audi  and 
Gateway  Volkswagen,  Inc..  we  have  some 
eighty- five  employees.  I  personally  have 
worked  diligently  at  building  up  a  sucoeaaful 
busmess  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you 
that  a  continuation  of  this  strike  would  be 
disastrous  to  my  firms,  as  well  as  to  the  above 
mentioned  peteonnel. 

Your  personal  assi stance  In  bringing  about 
an  early  conclusion  to  the  West  Coast  Dock 
Strike  will  be  aH>reclated  by  myself  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  dependent  on  shipping 
services. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bbk  Mobdkn, 

Preaidaat. 

BBoaa  *  Plats  Co., 
San  PnauHaeo,  CaUf.,  July  13,  1971. 
Hon.  RoBBrr  Packwooo. 
VJ.  SenaU  Office  BuihUng, 
WoBhington,  D.C. 

liT  Dbab  Sxnatoi  Packwood:  As  one  of 
the  major  export-import  firms  on  the  Weet 
Coast,  we  urge  you  to  do  everything  poaslble 
to  expedite  the  settlement  of  the  present 
strike  that  Is  preventing  shipments  from  the 
West  Coast  ot  the  United  SUtes. 

This  strike  Is  causing  millions  of  dollan 
of  loaaes  and  untold  '*»"««g»  and  suffering 
In  mlissrl  and  lost  opportunltlaa.  I  dont 
need  to  point  out  to  you  that  buslnaas  lost 
of  this  nature  is  not  the  type  that  will  be 
regained  In  the  future.  Any  effort  espended 
on  our  behalf  will  be  meet  welcome.  Tliank 
you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  alnoerely  yotirs. 

W.  B.  Smxtb. 

UmiM  Tatlob  Volkswaqsw.  brc.. 

Albany,  Oreg..  July  9,  1971. 
Senator  Bobkbt  Packwooo, 
New  Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Waehtngton.  D.C. 

Sknatob  Packwood:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  dock  strike  cur- 
rently In  progrees  along  the  Columbia  River 
docks  In  Portland.  Or^on.  Being  a  foreign 
oar  dealer,  I  receive  my  shipments  through 
these  very  docks.  A  i^oIcHiged  dock  strike 
wlU  put  us  oat  of  business.  Needed  mven- 
tory  Is  due  In  Albany  Immediately,  and  at 


thla  time  there  la  no  hope  of  receiving  a 
shipment  ot  cars. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  end  this 
strike  would  be  deeply  appreciated  by  my- 
self and  other  Volkswagen  dealers  In  the 
Northwest. 
Thank  you  for  your  help  In  this  matter. 
Respeotfully. 

MXBLB  P.  Tatlob. 

Prestdent. 

BZU.  JOHMSOH  VOLKSWAOBIf. 

Corvallls,  Oreg.,  July  9. 1971. 
RoBiBT  Packwooo. 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sot:  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  prevent  a  prolonged  dock 
strike. 

Needed  Inventory  u  due  In  OorvalUs 
July  lath  and  monthly  thereafter  In  order 
for  lis  to  stay  In  business. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  help  would 
be  appredaSed. 

Youra  truly, 

WnjJAM  H.  JOHMSON. 

Pobtlamd,  Obbo., 

July  28,  1971. 

Senator  Robbbt  Pacxwo<w, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

With  regard  to  the  strike  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Including  the 
Columbia  River  District  and  Puget  Sound 
area,  we,  the  PorUand  Wheat  Club  of  Japan, 
as  representative  ot  the  Grain  Importers  As- 
sociation In  Japan,  would  like  to  bring  your 
attention  to  the  following  important  points: 

(1)  The  Japanese  monthly  reqiilrement  for 
wheat  Is  approximately  400,000  to  460,000 
metric  tons,  out  of  which  about  60  percent 
Is  U.S.  wheat  expcxted  from  the  West  coast. 
There  are  now  ten  vessels  waiting  in  the 
Columbia  River  District  and  Puget  Sound 
to  ship  160,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Japan  and 
more  veesels  are  coming  to  take  "July"  and 
also  "August"  wheat. 

(3)  The  wheat  stock  situation  in  J^ian, 
which  Is  normally  maintained  at  a  relatively 
low  level  (1.2-1.3  months  supply)  and  Is 
heavily  dependent  on  very  regular  Imports, 
will  be  at  a  dangerously  low  level  unless 
the  strike  Is  ended  soon. 

(3)  The  Japanese  Pood  Agency  has  al- 
ready been  forced  to  change  its  supply  source 
to  some  extent  from  the  United  States  to 
other  countries  suCh  as  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. Each  week  the  Food  Agency  Is  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  these  sources  outside 
the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  the 
monthly  demands.  This  Is  bringing  a  real 
and  Irreplaceable  loss  In  terms  of  export  vol- 
ume from  Pacific  Northwest  coast  ports. 
Even  more  serious  Is  the  possibility  that  It 
might  create  a  realignment  of  supply  sources 
which  could  reeult  In  some  permanent  loos  of 
market  for  this  area. 

(4)  In  addition,  our  member  Japanese 
trading  firms  are  Inciirring  serious  direct 
and  indirect  financial  loaaes  due  to  this  In- 
ability to  load  wheat  already  purchased  from 
the  VS.  for  which  vessMs  are  chartered,  etc 

We,  hereby,  request  that  you  aot  with 
maximum  effort  to  have  the  PMA  and  ILWU 
back  to  work  on  grain  ahlps  at  the  earliest 
pooslble  date. 

JcmcHi  Takata, 

Chatrman  of  the  Portland  Wheat  Club. 

8uJM,0»Ma., 
July  2»,  1971. 
Senator  Bos  Packwood. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Longabore,  rail  strike  causing  severe  prob- 
lems to  farmers  imminent  economic  loss  to 
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producers  and  oflnsrnnsis.  Hay  and  grain  Is 
perishable  need  solution  now 

Oavd  F.  Nblsoh, 
Kxecutive  Viae  Prealdent,  Farm  Bureau 
redaratton. 

Taooma.  Wash. 
Hon.  Bos  Packwood, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.a.: 

The  strike  of  ILWU  which  began  July  1 
and  which  is  expected  to  extend  at  least 
through  August,  when  coupled  with  UTU 
strike  against  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Padflo  Railroads  have  devastating  impact. 

To  Weyerhaeuser  alone  there  is  the  effect 
of  sales  loet  or  postponed  at  high  cost  as 
foUows: 

ILWU  work  stoppage— 600,000  export  tons 
July  and  August. 

UTU  work  stoppage— 16.000  domestic  tons 
per  week. 

The  result  U: 

1.  Artificial  domestic  price  Increases. 

2.  Costly  congestion. 

3.  Potential  loss  of  export  dollars  and  ad- 
verse balance  ot  payments. 

4.  Unemployment  on  west  coast,  greatest 
In  Oregon  and  California. 

6.  Loss  of  profits. 

Respectfully  suggest  you  may  take  follow- 
ing action: 

1.  Request  administration  introduce  con- 
tinuous bargaining  sessions  for  both  raU  and 
longshoremen's  strikes. 

3.  Implement  passing  legislation  enacting 
to  law  presidential  emergency  board  reoom- 
mendatloQ  No.  178. 

5.  Begin  hearing  on  and  wcvk  to  enact  to 
law  8.  3060  amending  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
providing  procedures  for  settlement  of  raU- 
way  strikes. 

JOBK  L.  AXM, 

Vice  Prealdent. 

Masb  Salxs  Cobv.. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  July  2«,  1971. 
Senator  Robxbt  Packwooo, 
VS.  Senate,  Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sxnatob  Packwooo:  I  am  not  nor- 
mally one  to  complain,  but  the  economic 
repercussions  of  the  two  strikes  presently 
facing  us  in  the  Northwest  can.  If  con- 
tinued, become  catastrophic. 

We  are  in  the  distribution  Inislness  and 
due  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific strike  are  unable  to  replenish  our  In- 
ventories from  the  east  and  because  of 
the  longshore  strike,  are  unable  to  receive 
our  Import  supplies  from  Japan  or  ship 
to  one  of  our  major  markets,  Hawaii.  Our 
normal  level  of  Inventory  allows  us  about 
a  three  week  cushion,  which  Is  n4>ldly 
approaching. 

Theee  strikes,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are 
Indefensible  because  wages  are  not  the  Is- 
sue. The  longshoremen  are  complaining  be- 
cause they  want  the  opportunity  to  treble 
our  costs  of  shipping  oontainers  and  object 
to  the  fact  that  shippers  went  to  containers 
to  prevent  damage  and  pilfering. 

The  railroad  work  niles  are  so  archaic 
they  have  put  the  unnecessary  burden  on 
the  railroads  and  consumers  in  the  torms 
of  higher  freight  ratee. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  that  you  do  fn»n«<JiiTig 
in  OongresB  before  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  health  of  my  company  are 
affected. 

Yours  truly, 

Hau.  M.  SmoNs. 


WasisBN  Tbansportatxon  Co.. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  27. 1971. 
Hon.  Robxbt  Packwooo, 
VS.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Sxxatob  Packwood:  This  company  Is 
an  Inland  water  carrier  which  Is  vltaUy  In- 
volved in  the  movement  of  commodities 
•srvlng  the  forest  products  industry  and 


other  waterfXxMit  oriented  Industries  on  the 
Oolumbl*  river  system.  We  interchangs  a 
great  volume  of  freight  with  the  railroads 
at  the  terminals  and  distribution  centers 
here  in  Portland. 

We  have  f<dlowed  closely  the  developments 
In  the  raUway  labor  contract  negoClatlona 
and  cannot  agree  with  the  efforts  of  the  UTU 
In  Its  attempt  to  thwart  the  woric  rule  modl- 
floatlona  as  worked  out  by  the  Presldentua 
fact  finding  board.  We  beUeve  the  UTlTs 
case  lacks  merit. 

The  strike  by  the  UTU  against  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  Is 
having  a  widespread  effect  on  manufactur- 
ing plants,  shippers  and  the  public  general- 
ly, and  is  caning  plants  to  curtaU  or  shut- 
down, and  unemploymenS  and  economic 
hardship  on  a  widespread  and  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  economic  life  of  this  area  to 
result. 

Tills  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

We  urge  Immediate  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  will  require  the  UTU  to  accept 
the  work  rule  modlflcaitlons  as  set  forth  in 
the  Presidential  Emergency  Board  Recom- 
mendation No.  178. 

We  also  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of 
legislation  along  the  line  of  Senate  Bill  No. 
2060  to  set  up  means  by  which  damaging 
strikes  In  the  transportation  industry  gen- 
erally would  be  prevented. 

We   earnestly   urge   your   immediate   and 
vigorous  effort  in  behalf  of  these  measures. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  H.  Jackson, 

President. 

Wbstzbn  Wood  Pboddcts  Association. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Robxbt  W.  Packwooo, 
VS.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatok  Packwooo:  Citizens  in  West- 
em  states  and  members  of  this  Association 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  cxurent  labor 
strike  situation  which  Is  affecting  the  West- 
ern and  hence,  the  national  economy,  due  to 
the  tie-up  of  railroad  and  cargo  shipping 
services.  There  are  several  other  dl^>utes 
which,  like  these,  are  in  reality  strikes 
against  the  public.  The  effect  of  theee  strikes, 
particularly  those  relating  to  shipping  serv- 
ices, is  as  follows: 

1.  Inflation  is  Increased  through  artificial 
Increases  in  domestic  prices. 

2.  There  la  a  loss  of  profits.  Income  and 
earnings  which  reduces  funds  available  to 
benefit  individuals,  buslnessee,  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  Federal  government. 

3.  Unen4>loyment  la  increased  particularly 
in  Western  States  as  lumber  mills,  plywood 
mills,  and  other  industries  are  forced  to  post- 
pone shipments  or  close.  Home  b\illdlng  and 
other  eesentlal  industrial  actlvlUes  will  be 
affected  seriously. 

4.  There  U  a  potential  loss  of  eiqiort  dol- 
lars and  the  adverse  balance  of  \  payments 
poBltlon  Is  Increased  to  the  detriment  of  the 
entire  economy. 

6.  There  is  a  costly  congestion  of  trafBo  In 
rail  and  shipping  centers,  and  the  essential 
shipment  of  supplies  to  provide  material  and 
security  for  naitlonal  defense  as  well  as 
for  essential  domestic  purposes.  Is  mtwfered 
with  or  halted. 

It  Is  respectfully  requeeted  that  you  and 
other  members  of  Congress  take  the  follow- 
ing action: 

1.  Requeet  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  insist  that 
parties  to  the  strikaa  affecting  public  inter- 
est to  engage  in  continuous  bargaining  ses- 
sions of  16  hours  a  day  until  there  Is  a  set- 
tlement. 

3.  Introduce  or  Indicate  yovir  support  and 
vote  for  legislation  enacting  Into  law  the 
provlalons  of  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
Recommendation  No.  178  relating  to  railway 
labor  disputes. 

8.  Request  and  use  proper  legislative  tech- 


niques to  aasnrs  that  the  leadership  and  ap- 
propriate oommlttees  in  Congress  provide 
hearings  and  emergency  procedures  to  enact 
measures  such  as  aaOM  by  Domlnlck  pro- 
vldlng  procedurea  for  settlement  cC  railway 
strikes  and  broadening  or  ^momung  it  to  in- 
clude appropriate  amendments  of  mantUne 
laws  to  make  the  same  procedures  ^yplloable 
to  all  other  forms  at  public  transportatlan 
as  well. 

Respectf  \iUy  yours, 

WxmiBu.  B.  Babmbs. 
Kxecutive  Vice  Preaident. 

FiBKXBOABO. 

SpringfMd.  Oreg.,  July  26. 1971. 
Hon.  Rob^t  Packwooo. 
V.8.  Senate.  Waahington.  DX3. 

DoAB  Bob:  The  current  labor  strlkea  by 
longshoremen  and  railroad  workers  are 
bringing  the  economy  in  Oregon  to  an  abnqtt 
halt.  You  already  know  the  effect  of  such 
strike  against  the  public. 

We  respectfully  request  that  jrou  do  all 
you  con  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  Tranqxir- 
tatlon  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Insist 
that  all  parties  to  strikes  affecting  pubUc 
Intereat  engage  In  continuous  bargaining 
sessions  untU  there  is  a  settlement.  If  the 
railroad  strike  is  not  settled  soon,  then  please 
do  what  is  necessary  to  help  the  President 
take  emogency  action. 
Req>ectfully  yours. 

Ralph  O.  Db  Moist. 

CUBBXMT   STBDEB    OF  UNIIXO   TBANSPOBTATIOir 

Uniow 
Cabcadc  Wood  Pbooucts,  Inc. 
White  City.  Oreg.,  July  27, 1971. 
Robxbt  Packwood: 

1.  We  are  forced  to  lay  off  376  employees 
In  an  existing  high  unemployment  area. 
Other  companies  in  this  area  are  in  a  similar 
situation. 

2.  Our  customers  were  already  running 
with  minimum  Inventortee,  and  our  inability 
to  deliver  mlllwork  Items  will  have  an  impact 
on  housing  In  most  areas  of  the  eastern 
United  States. 

3.  We  feel  it  is  most  \uifair,  or  even  crimi- 
nal, tor  a  small  segment  of  the  society  to 
further  their  own  goitls  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  nation,  particularly  since  It  is  essen- 
tially a  government-regulated  public  utility. 

4.  We  would  like  a  personal  answer  as  to 
yo\ir  Immediate  actions  and  long-range  plans 
to  take  this  unreasonable  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  few  i^iparenitly  aolfish.  Irrespon- 
sible people. 

DBAM  COLLIIfB, 

General  Manager. 

Pobtlamd,  Obu., 

July  29, 1971. 
Senator  Bos  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  BwUdtng, 
Waahington,  DXJ.: 

We  believe  it  Is  time  that  we  submit  to 
you  an  urgent  appeal  to  issue  an  inunedlote 
injunction  against  the  United  Transportation 
Union  actions  of  using  pleoe-meal  walkout 
against  the  American  Assn.  of  Railroads  in 
order  to  obtain  and  strengthen  their  archaic 
work  rules  and  farther  Jeopardise  the  futnrs 
of  our  great  transportation  system.  Our  flzm 
represents  several  hundred  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers of  various  commodities  throughout 
the  Podflc  Northwest  and  this  strike  as  It 
contlnties  is  producing  vast  hardships  on  our 
clientele  and  If  aUowod  to  continue  will  force 
many  Into  bankruptcy.  Our  firm  on  behalf 
of  the  people  we  serve  has  been  astod  to  re- 
quest immediate  eongresslotMl  action  to  halt 
this  strike  and  oppomt  a  Presidential  emer- 
gency board  to  study  these  Issues  and  raaeb 
equitable  settlement. 
Sincerely, 
AasooATSD  TkAvnc  Oobp.  or  OiaBOH 

OvnCBS      AMD      ASSOCXATSD      TKAWWtO 

OOBP.  or  Washimotom. 
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OascAOO,  Ux, 

Jutt  29,  1971. 
Bon.  Bob  Pacxwood, 
V£.  SmtaU.  WviMnttim.  D.O.: 

8«l«oaT«  ctilka  aciOnat  four  nttliOMU  baa 
ehiMd  Quakar  0»t8  food  nuurafaeturlng 
pi^wtM  aiui  diatrlbuttan  oenten  at  Lea  An- 
gtfaa.  Denver,  FortUnd.  Oreg.,  Cluittaxioofa. 
■MOB.,  DanvUle.  IIL,  and  DanvlUa,  Oa.  Btrtka 
acbaduled  for  Friday  wlU  doac  Kanaaa  Olty 
and  deUverlaa  to  all  grocery  distributors 
In  the  major  markets  of  Houston,  St.  Louis, 
and  Cbleago  wUl  be  disrupted.  Altogethw, 
deUvery  of  essential  food  producU  to  at 
least  50  percent  of  United  SUtes  Impaired. 
The  struck  railroads  are  partially  protected  by 
strike  Insurance  and  tb«  striking  employees 
receive  unemployment  compensation  plus 
union  benefits,  employees  of  companies  Ilka 
OUTS  and  tbe  general  public  are  the  Innocent 
victims.  Tbls  is  not  an  unusual  drcumstanoe, 
trat  simply  tbe  latest  In  a  long  scrlea  of 
transportation  disruptions  wblcb  clearly 
demonstrates  tbe  Inadequacy  of  present  ma- 
eblnery.  Including  slngle-sbot  o(»igressional 
action,  to  cope  with  tbe  tranqwrt  labor 
situation.  It  Is  easuitlal  tbat  legtdatlon  pro- 
viding tor  finality  of  negotiations  without 
a  strike  similar  to  tbat  proposed  by  tbe  ad- 
ministration step  and  HJl.  369fl  be  enacted 
befcce  summer  recess.  Tour  leadwsblp  In 
ooplng  wltli  this  national  emergency  is  ur- 
gently requested. 

ROBBBT  D.  Stxtajr,  Jr., 

President. 


PoBn.AN]>,  Oaxo., 

Juli/  29, 1971. 
Bon.  Roanr  Packwood. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waihtngton.  D.O.: 

Please  use  wbatever  influence  you  can  to 
help  settle  the  railroad  strike.  We  desperately 
naad  to  start  shipping  into  our  major  market 
areas  In  souttum  California  or  soon  will 
have  to  oonslder  shutdown. 

Cau,  a.  Piabsom, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

SncpsoK  TncBXB  Co., 
S«of  tie.  Wash.,  July  27. 1971. 
Bob  Packwood, 

17.5.  Senate.  Senate  Office  BvtUUng,  Wash' 
ington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Sbmatob:  A  prolonged  railroad  strike 
on  top  of  our  present  West  Coast  Longshore- 
men's strike  will  destroy  present  healthy 
markets  for  West  Coast  forest  products. 

Momentum  In  bousing,  only  recently  es- 
taUlshed,  will  take  months  to  recover. 

Western  rail  lines  now  struck  are  among 
the  nation's  key  carriers  of  forest  products. 
Whatever  you  can  do  to  persuade  effective 
negotiations  and  a  quick  settlement  will  be 
i^jpreclated. 

Davz  Jamxb, 
Vice  President.  Public  Affairs. 

Bossbubg,  Oan>., 

July  28. 1971. 
Bon.  RoBEBT  W.  Packwood, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Packwoob:  I  wish  to  rec- 
ommend you  endeav<v  to  have  the  Senate 
Intervene  in  the  railroad  strike  because  my 
position,  along  with  thousands  of  others,  Is  in 
Jeopardy  If  this  work  stoppage  is  allowed  to 
continue  more  than  a  few  days. 

It  Is  also  my  reoonunendatlon  you  get  be- 
hind 8-9060  for  Immediate  passage,  so  we 
will  not  have  reounanea  at  thla  atartka  In  the 
■  future. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BOBT.O. 


MBOrOBD,  Obbo., 

July  20. 1971. 
Hon.  Bobbbt  W.  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  reaolt  ot  VTU  strike  action  against 
SP,  Medical  Corp.  will  commence  shutdown 
procedures  affecting  plywood  and  lumber  pro- 
duction and  63ft  employees.  Similar  action 
will  start  at  Southern  Oregon  Plywood  affect- 
ing over  200  employees. 

You  shoxild  Insist  immediate  and  contin- 
uous bargaining  session  and  reqtiest  legisla- 
tive enactment  to  carry  out  Presidential 
ttnergency  Board  recommendation  number 
178  by  bearing  and  vote  on  S.  2060. 

R.  P.  HlOOXMS, 

Vice  President  and  Manager. 

DnxABO,  Obbo., 

July  29.  1971. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  strike  by  the  X7TU  is  resulting  in  pro- 
duction restriction  and  will  force  employee 
curtailment.  Need  Immediately  relief  by  Oov- 
ernment  legislation.  Number  of  employees 
directly  affected  In  my  opeapatlon  la  i^jprox- 
imately  160. 

Hbnbt  Lomoton, 
Assistant  Group  Vice  President. 

PoBTuun),  Obbo., 

July  26.  1971. 
Senator  Bobebt  Packwood, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington..  D.C 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Packwood:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, both  as  a  btislnessman  and  as  a  citi- 
zen with  the  U'l'U's  strike  against  the  rail- 
roads which  Is  so  seriously  threatening  our 
economy.  While  I  cannot  argue  the  fact 
that  higher  wages  are  necessary  In  order  to 
keep  up  with  tbe  rising  coat  of  living.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  managements 
position  regarding  outmoded  and  costly  work 
rules. 

I  have  watched  our  lumber  freight  rates 
increase  time  after  time  diirlng  the  last  few 
years  and  know  that  this  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  railroads  are  not  allowed  to 
streamline  their  operations  and  eliminate 
those  Jobs  which  no  longer  serve  a  purpose. 
The  unions  position  that  workers  diould  be 
paid  for  work  that  they  do  not  perfom>  Is 
simply  untenable  and  contrary  to  our  na- 
tions well  being  and  way  of  life.  If  this  trend 
continues  it  coxild  lead  to  nationalization  of 
our  railroads  which  would  be  a  tragedy. 

I  trust  that  you  and  your  coUeagiies  real- 
ize that  most  of  your  constituents  feel  as 
I  do  and  will  \iae  the  power  of  your  offices 
to  enforce  tbe  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
idents Committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Habvzt  Kmafp. 

BoTsroRD  St  QooDrxLLOW,  Inc., 

Portland.  Oreg.,  July  21.  1971. 

Hon.   ROBBBT   PACKWOOD, 

V.S.  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Packwood:  This  is  to  in- 
form you  of  a  dire  situation  that  faces  the 
Hermiston,  Oregon  potato  growers.  These 
growers  represent  approximately  five  to  six 
thousand  acres  of  potatoes,  with  an  Invest- 
ment of  some  95,000,000.00.  They  are  faced 
with  a  oon^>Iete  disaster  unless  you,  as  the 
rapreeentatlve  of  these  people,  will  pass  eome 
sort  of  legislation  to  halt  the  strike  against 
the  Union  Paclflc  Railroad  and  other  rail- 
roads by  tbe  United  Transportaftlon  Union. 

The  potato  crop.  In  addition  to  various 
other  crops,  Is  defliUtely  going  to  ba  a  dls- 


aatar  unleas  the  railroad  can  get  back  Into 
operation.  The  prtncdpal  maiket  for  the 
potatoes  Is  the  east  and  middle  west  and 
there  Is  no  other  facUKy  available  to  tbe 
growers  of  this  area  for  raU  shipment. 

We  urgently  request  you  to  do  everything 
possible  on  our  behalf  to  bring  this  strike 
to  a  quick  end,  as  the  harvest  is  in  progress 
now  and  even  four  or  five  days  will  bring 
extreme  losses  to  this  area  and  othar  N<»th- 
west  regions. 

We  certainly  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  to  bring  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  along 
with  all  railroads,  back  Into  <^>eration  for 
the  benefit  of  tbe  economy  of  the  State. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  S.  Botbtobd. 

nasr  National  Bank  or  Obxoon, 

Heppner.  Oreg..  July  21,  1971, 
Hon.  RoBxiT  Packwood, 
Neu>  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Sbnatob:  This  letter  Is  written  re- 
questing your  immedlato  action  In  doing 
what  you  can  to  ge«  the  Railroad  Strike  set- 
tled as  soon  as  possible.  It  appears  at  this 
point  it  Is  going  to  take  congressional  action 
to  settle  the  Issues  at  stake  and  I  feel  the 
earlier  Congress  gets  involved  the  better  It 
will  be  for  everyone  concerned. 

The  Strike  a^Onst  Union  Pacific  la  already 
being  felt  greatly  here  In  Eastern  Oregon,  as 
farm  products  are  starting  to  be  harvaated. 
Without  Railroad  service  to  carry  the  tpe- 
clflo  products  to  their  respective  markets 
the  Impact  on  our  agrlciiltural  economy  will 
be  tecTlflc.  The  impact  the  strike  will  have 
on  our  lunUier  industry  here  In  Oregon  If  It 
oontlnuee  could  be  enormous,  as  inventorlfla 
continue  to  build  with  no  means  of  traoa- 
portatlon  to  their  mariceta.  Kmploymant  at 
many  mills  and  other  marketing  outlets  are 
being  curtailed  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  strike. 

I  am  confident  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
Impact  the  strike  will  have  on  the  Oregon 
economy  and  know  you  will  do  your  part 
as  a  Representative  of  our  good  State  In  get- 
ting it  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  read  tbU 
latter. 

Slnoerely, 

B.  Saobb. 
Manager. 

NoBKABC,  lira. 
Tangent.  Oreg.,  July  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwocw, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.O. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the   railroad  strikes,  and  the  effect   theee 
strikes  will  have  on  tbe  agricultural  economy 
of  Oregon. 

Our  grass  seed  harvest  In  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  underway,  and  the  movement  of 
this  seed  to  the  consumers  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  for  this  shipping  aeaann 
starts  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  runs  to  lata 
October.  As  the  seed  Is  needed  for  Fall  plant- 
ing, any  delay  in  shipment  will  be  dlaaatrous 
to  the  entire  seed  industry. 

Obvioxisly,  workers  have  rights,  as  much  as 
everyone  else,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  some 
better  answers  can  be  found  to  their  prob- 
lem, than  Injuring  the  economy. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JosBPB  O.  Jacob. 


DBAN  DiBTBlBUTINO  CO., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  29, 1971. 
Hon.  RoBBBT  W.  Packwood, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.O. 

Ur  Dbab  Sbnatob  Packwood:  With  the 
xmion  Paolflo  and  Sootham  Paellle  BaUroads 
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out  on  strike  the  economy  of  your  State 
is  very  seriously  threatened. 

There  Is  no  greater  aervloe  you  could  ren- 
der your  constituents  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
than  devoting  the  efforts  of  your  office  to  a 
qjeedy  end  to  this  unjuatlfled  strike. 

Tbe  cost  of  railroad  feather-bedding  must 
be  borne  ultlmatoly  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. People  who  must  work  for  a  living  should 
not  be  forced  to  pay  wages  to  people  who 
do  not  want  to  work  for  the  money  they 
receive. 

Because  feather-bedding  has  been  a  way 
of  life  for  many  years  for  the  railroad  union 
and  railroad  management  end  tbe  oc»i8um- 
Ing  public  can  no  longer  afford  the  expense 
of  this  luxury,  I  am  certain  this  strike  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  unlees  our  Oov- 
emment  takes  a  very  firm  stand.  Because  of 
the  extreme  coet  of  this  strike  to  the  econ- 
omy of  your  State,  I  urge  you  to  put  forth 
all  reasonable  effort  in  bringing  this  strike 
to  a  Just  conclusion  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bldon  N.  Dean. 

Clxab  Fib  Sales  Co., 
Springfield.  Oreg..  July  26. 1971. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Packwood, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Packwood:  We  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  current  labor  strike  situ- 
ation which  Is  affecting  the  West  Coast  econ- 
omy due  to  the  tie-up  of  railroad  and  cargo 
shipping  services.  There  are  several  other 
disputes  which,  like  these,  are  in  reality 
strikes  against  tbe  public. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  you  and 
other  members  of  Congress  take  the  follow- 
ing action: 

1.  Request  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  insist  that 
parties  to  the  strikes  affecting  put^c  Interest 
to  engage  in  continuous  bargaining  sessions 
of  15  hours  a  day  until  there  is  a  settlement. 

2.  Introduce  or  indicate  your  support  and 
vote  for  legislation  enacting  into  law  the 
provisions  of  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
Recommendation  No.  178  relating  to  railway 
labor  dilutes. 

3.  Request  and  use  proper  legislative  tech- 
niques to  assure  tbat  the  leadership  and 
appropriate  committees  In  Congress  provide 
hearings  and  emergency  procediires  to  enact 
measures  such  as  S.  2060  by  Domlnlck  pro- 
viding procedures  for  settlement  of  railway 
strikes  and  broadening  It  to  Include  all  other 
forms  of  public  transportation  as  well. 

Re^>ectfully  yours, 

John  Rttddt, 
General  Sales  Manager. 

NiCOLAI  Co., 
Portland.  Oreg..  July  27,  1971. 
Hon.  RoBBBT  Packwood, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Packwood  :  Tbe  Nlcolal  Com- 
pany, producing  20%  of  the  Fir  and  Hemlock 
doors  used  in  tbe  United  States,  will  have  to 
cease  operations  this  weekend  unless  we  can 
receive  some  relief  from  the  railroad  strike. 
Being  on  a  Union  Pacific  sldlug,  we  were  the 
first  door  manufacturing  plant  hit. 

We  have  partially  offset  the  effect  of  the 
stevedore  strike  by  schedtiling  Imported  ply- 
wood and  door  parts  to  Canadian  ports  and 
trucking  these  raw  materials  to  Portland.  We 
can  get  some  Canadian  and  Washington  Steto 
lumber  into  Portland  by  truck  and  Burling- 
ton Northern  Railroad.  We  cannot,  however, 
get  our  finished  producte  moved  to  our  mar- 
kete  In  the  mainland  United  States  and 
Alaska. 

While  many  may  erroneously  think  the 
railroad  strike  is  affecting  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  employment  In  the  West,  the 


near  and  long-term  effect  on  the  nation,  aa 
a  whole,  will  ultimately  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  Congreaa: 

1.  Homea  in  construction  and  deq>erateiy 
needed  will  not  be  completed. 

2.  Financing  costs  of  iincompleted  homes 
will  be  staggering,  and  those  built  under  gov- 
ernment programs  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
further  subsidized. 

3.  After  over  a  year  of  operating  losses, 
many  forest  products  manufacturers  were 
Just  beginning  to  make  a  profit.  How  long 
these  can  hold  on  Is  problematical. 

4.  Excess  coete  will  further  increase  prices 
In  home  construction  throughout  the  United 
States. 

As  a  businessman,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
a  government  can  establish  the  sales  prices 
of  a  railroad's  service,  protect  and  finance 
bankrupt  railroads,  appoint  fact-finding 
bodies  regarding  working  niles  and  then  be 
incapable  of  dealing  with  tbe  problem.  I  don't 
know  how  much  struck  railroad  capacity  Is 
enough  for  Congress  to  act;  20%,  30%  or 
50%.  Action  is  desperately  needed  now. 

Legislation  on  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Recommendations 
No.  178.  enactment  of  8.  2060  or  other  such 
legislation  is  needed  this  week,  now  that 
negotiations  have  failed.  Your  leadership  and 
support  are  urgently  requested. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  H.  BLabstedt, 

President. 

AlfXBICAN  Pltwood  AaaOCIATION, 

Tacoma,  Wash..  July  23.  1971. 
Hon.  RoBXST  Packwood, 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Packwood:  The  forest  prod- 
ucts industry,  and  specifically  the  softwood 
plywood  producers,  are  deeply  oonoemed 
about  the  series  of  selective  railway  work 
stoppages  facing  our  nation  at  this  time. 

As  new  home  construction  continues  to 
show  Doore  activity  after  two  years  of  de- 
pression, and  the  nation's  housing  goals  ap- 
pear to  be  within  reach  after  all,  the  major 
home  building  materials — lumber  and  ply- 
wood— are  threatened  with  short  supply  be- 
cause they  cant  be  transp<Mted  to  market. 

A  short  two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  all  saw 
what  h^pens  to  plywood  and  lumber  jxlces 
when  demand  exceeds  8uiq>Iy  at  the  market- 
place. 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  are  struck  by  the  UTTT  on 
July  24,  Joining  tbe  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  railway  systems,  the  effect  on  i^y- 
wood  production  will  be  staggering.  The  pro- 
duction of  mills  affected  by  theee  linee  is 
about  24  million  sq.  ft.  daily,  based  on  1970 
figures.  This  volume  represente  44  percent 
of  the  total  softwood  plywood  production 
of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  moat  important  would  be  the  re- 
sult In  terms  of  Jobs  if  these  mills  are  i»e- 
vented  from  shipping  their  producte.  Some 
16.400  mill  Jobs  are  involved  directly,  jAvu 
thousands  of  positions  supporting  these  mills 
and  related  to  the  home  building  industry. 

West  Coast  mills  are  already  plagued  by  a 
prolonged  dock  strike  which  affecte  a  limited 
amount  of  lumber  and  plywood  going  by 
barge  and  ship  into  Southern  California. 
But  the  m&yx  impact  of  this  strike  has  been 
to  divert  shlpmente  of  other  goods  to  rail 
cars,  which  are  already  in  short  supply. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  immediately  take 
the  f<dlowlng  actions  to  end  the  rail  strlka 
and  prevent  Ite  recurrence : 

1.  Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Bnergeney  Board  178  revUlng 
the  railroad  work  rules — which  have  been 
sdofAed  by  three  major  rail  unl<uis  other 
than  theUTU. 

2.  Bnact  legislation  giving  the  Prealdent 
suflhslent  alternatives  to  deal  with  strikes  of 
ao  eaiergraey  nature.  (Senate  BU  8-M60) 


We  appreciate  your  concern  and  hope  tbat 
the  Oongreas  will  take  aoUon  bafore  ttaa 
summer  recess  In  eariy  Auguat. 
Sincerely, 

Bbonbon  J.  I^WM. 
Sxeouttve  Vice  President. 

Edwabo  Bdibb  Lumbbb  Co., 

Hines,  Oreg..  July  20. 1971. 
Bon.  Bobbbt  Packwood, 
Senator  From  Oregon,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, WashiTigton,  D.C. 
DoASi  Senatob  Packwood:  We  In  Hastam 
Oregon  are  being  seriously  affaotad  by  tlM 
shut  down  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Our 
operation  ships  about  twenty  cars  of  foreat 
producte  per  day  and  due  to  our  location  the 
railroad  Is  the  only  feasible  method  to  gat 
our  producte  to  market.  We  are  currently 
working  long  hours  to  salvage  the  many  mil- 
Uons  of  feet  of  timber  that  blew  down  In  May 
of  this  year.  If  this  timber  Is  not  manufao- 
tured  into  lumber  promptly,  it  will  stain  In 
log  form  and  suffer  a  tremendous  leas  In 
val\ie. 

We  earnestly  plead  tor  your  asslstanoa  In 
getting  the  Union  Pacific  back  Into  operation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Fbank  Blaobn, 
General  Jf onager. 

JXTLT    23,    1971. 
Senator  Robebt  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senatob  Packwood:  I  am  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  apparent  growing 
inevitebUlty  of  a  strike  by  the  United  Ttans- 
portetlon  Union  against  certeln  selected  rail- 
roads; those  railroads  selected  would  serioiis- 
ly  Impair  onr  nation's  interdependent  rail- 
way system. 

I  work  In  the  wood  producte  Industry 
which  depends  heavily  on  rail  to  facilitate 
moving  its  products  to  market.  I  dont  have 
to  tell  you  what  an  impact  this  strike  would 
have  In  our  aready  critically  depressed  area. 

I  wo\iId  appreciate  your  teklng  any  action 
you  could  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Thank  you. 

RicHABD  L.  Madden. 

Boise  Cascade  Oobp., 
Boise,  Idaho,  July  23. 1971. 
Bon.  John  A.  Volfe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Sbcbetabt  Volfe:  We  are  becoming 
very  concerned  with  tbe  ^ecte  of  the  strike 
against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Southern  Railway  System,  and  potentially 
the  Southern  PaciQc  TYansportatlon  Com- 
pany and  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Ccoa- 
pany. 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  a  multi -product 
company,  operates  In  most  of  the  areas 
served  by  tbe  affected  rail  lines.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  are  particularly  Impacted  by 
tbe  effect  of  the  strike  against  the  Union 
Pacific  at  our  Eastern  Oregon  and  South- 
western Idabo  lumber  and  plywood  mills 
located  at  LaOrande,  Island  City,  Elgin,  Jo- 
seph, Oregon;  Emmett,  Cascade,  Council. 
McCall,  and  Barber,  Idaho — all  on  tbe  Union 
Pacific.  As  of  this  writing,  the  mill  at  Baum. 
Oregon,  which  produces  Partleleboanl,  la 
shut  down  because  of  the  lack  of  rail  trans- 
portetion.  We  momentarily  expect  to  have  to 
close  the  other  mills  affected  in  this  re- 
gion by  the  rail  strike. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  work  rules 
problem  should  have  been  solved  long  ago. 
We  strongly  support  the  rail  carriers  for  their 
efforte  in  this  reqpect.  We  propoee  that  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Immediately  take  the  following  steps: 

(1)  The  partlee  to  the  strikes  affecting 
public  mterest  should  be  required  to  en- 
gage In  continuous  bargaining  sesrtona  of  a 
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nUnlmam  of  flftoen  houra  »  day  tmtU  there 
k  a  Mttlraaant. 

(2)  The  AdtnlnlsUmtloii  ■bould  promptly 
do  erarythlng  poailble  to  ezpodlte  »n»r^.\n^ 
Into  l«w  th«  proTMons  of  the  PresldentUl 
Kmargency  Board  wiooinTrMmdatlon  No.  178 
•>  It  ^pU«B  to  the  work  rules. 

(3)  Kvery  etep  pooalble  should  be  taken  to 
Insore  that  the  leaderahlp  and  appropriate 
ooDunlttees  In  Congreea  prorlde  hearings  and 
cmersency  procedures  to  enact  Senate  Bin 
aoeo  and  Its  related  House  Bill  amending  the 
Balliray  Act  by  prorldlng  procedures  for  set- 
tlement of  railway  sMkes  and  broadening  It 
to  Include  all  other  f<»ma  of  puUlo  tnms- 
portatlon  as  well. 

We  do  not  bellere  In  Oongresslonal  Inter- 
vention m  this  or  any  other  strike  situa- 
tion— except  in  dire  emergencies.  We  believe 
the  only  form  of  legislation  acceptable  to 
the  shipping  public,  as  well  as  the  carriers, 
would  be  as  enumerated  above.  We  luge  your 
every  effort  to  expedite  the  above  recom- 
mendation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.    L.    SlOLOB, 

Dirtctor    oj    Tnmaportation   and 
DUtribution. 

UmnD     lIuirapoKTATxoN     TTmoir     Stbiks 

AOAIMST       RAnjtOAOS       BaCAXTBB       OF       OUT- 
DATSD  WOBK  RTn.XS 

South  wssT  Oanoif  SHXPFas* 

Tbaitxc  AaaociATioif,  Inc.. 
Roaeburg.  Ortg..  Julf  23. 1971. 
Senator  Bobxbt  Packwood. 
0.5.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SzirATOx  Packwood:  Once  again  our 
nation  is  facing  another  serious  economic 
adversity  as  a  result  of  the  subject  strike 
OTW  A  ebaoge  in  out-dated  work  rules  under 
which  no  Indiiatry  can  be  expected  to  operate 
efficiently  and/or  perform  the  services  re- 
quired by  a  highly  productive  country. 

Surely  it  Is  not  unjust  or  unreasonable 
to  reqtilre  a  fuU  day's  work  for  a  full  day's 
pay  In  return  for  the  generous  wage  and 
fringe  benefits  agreed  to  by  railroad  man- 
agement and  accepted  by  three  other  unions 
and  especially  since  these  work  rule  changes 
w«re  recommended  by  the  Presidential 
Bmergeney  Board  No.  178. 

Toiir  able  assistance  and  experience  Is 
sincerely  requested  to  bring  about  a  quick 
settlement  of  this  Issue  which  will  permit 
railroad  management  to  update  theee  opera- 
tional work  rules.  Another  postponement  will 
only  aggravate  the  situation  and  possibly 
speed  the  railroad  industry  into  nationaliza- 
tion or  at  least  result  in  additional  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

O.  L.  OrwwAKt. 

ICBf  ASBA  COBP., 

Korth  Bend,  Oreg.,  July  21, 1971. 
Bob  Packwood, 
17  jr.  Ssiuxtor, 
Waahington,  DjO. 

Dkas  teNATOx  Packwood:  As  Qeneral  Man- 
ager of  the  Menasha  Corporation,  North 
Bend  Paperboard  Division,  I  respectfully  re- 
qnest  that  you  support  Senator  Domlnlck's 
bill  8-3060  giving  the  President  alternative 
means  of  dealing  with  railroad  strikes  or  sup- 
port ln^>lementatlon  of  the  work  rules 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board,  adopted  by  three  of  the  four  unions 
invi^ved. 

At  our  Neotah  and  Mensha  mllU  raU 
service  Is  ourtallsd,  due  to  the  Northwestern 
railroad  strike,  however,  at  our  North  Bend, 
Ongon  mm,  whloh  Is  serviced  only  by  the 
aoutbam  Pacific  and  also  by  the  long- 
shoremen (now  on  strike),  win  be  shut 
down,  If  the  Southern  Pacific  la  allowed  to 
strike  on  JiUy  M.  1971.  This  area  Is  ocn- 
aldered  a  depressed  area  and  the  closing  of 
the  existing  operations  wotild  work  a  hard- 


ship an  employers  and  employees,  and  tbe 
economy  as  a  whole. 
We  request  your  help.  Senator  Paokwood. 
Sincere. 

X.  O.  BCsMDais, 
Oenerol  Manager  of  Manaaha 

Paperboonl  DirrtaUm. 

Albawt,  Oaaa., 

7itly  M,  1971. 
Senator  Wtoaar  Packwood, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

Current  rail  situation  causing  curtailment 
and  shut  down.  We  solicit  your  assistance  in 
settlement  of  this  strike  and  strcmgly  support 
the  recommend atlnns  of  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  Mb.  178  and  the  nation^ 
railroads. 

Qmoaam  X.  SwUfuxixs. 

Vice  Preaidant. 

Poa'lIaAMD,  OlXO,, 

July  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Bos  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

DxAx  Six:  Urgently  request  you  do  all  in 
your  power  to  bring  a  speedy  settlement  In 
the  current  labor  dispute  between  Union 
Pacific  and  other  railroads  and  XTnlted 
Transportation  Union.  Business  disruption 
caused  by  this  and  other  labor  disputes  be- 
yond our  control  have  caused  us  to  cease 
operations  and  layoff  operating  personnel 
during  the  week  of  July  19.  The  continua- 
tion of  inability  to  ship  ovi  products  will 
make  mandatory  further  cessation  of  opera- 
tions. We  believe  the  basis  of  settlement 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  #178  In  November  1970  which  was 
subsequently  worked  out  with  other  xinlons 
was  retksonable  for  all  concerned  and  do  not 
understand  why  the  UTU  should  be  per- 
mitted to  cause  such  far  reaching  hardship 
for  so  many  people  In  so  many  industriee. 
Your  assistance  In  resolving  this  dispute  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

KXTTR  L.  MnxxB, 
Aaaiatant  Oenerol  Manager. 

SOGTTX  FOKXer  PlOOITCTS, 

Medford,  Oreg.,  July  21. 1971. 
R.  M.  Nixon, 
White  Houae, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

DsAX  Mx.  NIxon:  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  to  Inform  you  of  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion facing  all  lumbermen  on  the  West  Coast. 
If  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  goes  on 
strike  on  Friday,  there  will  be  no  way  to 
transport  the  lumber  and  many  mills  and 
industries  will  be  paralyzed. 

At  this  date  there  are  three  other  rail- 
roads on  strike  and  the  pending  strike  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  on  Friday  will  com- 
pletely demolish  the  existing  economic  boom 
now  in  progress  In  the  western  states. 

Tour  cooperation  In  reserving  these  dlffi- 
cultiss  at  the  soonest  possible  date  will  be 
appreciated  as  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  economic  stability  of  this 
somewhat  forgotten  region. 

Thanking  you  In  advance. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  R.  FIELDS. 

BDWAXD  HiMXS  LTTMBXa  Co., 

Chicago.  lU.,  July  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  BuHding, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DXAX  Sskatob  Packwood:  The  Union  Pa- 
cific strike  will  force  us  to  close  our  manu- 
facturing operations  In  Qrant  and  Hamey 
County.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  the  principal 
source  of  employment,  this  will  result  In 
large  \inemployment  and  distress.  The  Union 
Pacific  strike  Lb  also  causing  us  to  close  our 
other  manufacturing  operations  in  western 


United  States  wtiloh  are  dependent  upon  the 
railroads  to  move  our  products.  As  you  know, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  rmllroads  will 
be  struck  shortly,  bringing  our  western  man- 
ufacturing operations  to  a  complete  halt. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  fw  Con- 
gress to  drastically  curtail  the  labor  moiuv- 
oly  which  exists  in  this  ooimtry.  Unless  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  take  effective  action,  our 
nation  will  become  a  secondary  power. 
Tours  very  truly, 

JoaXPH  J.  FlTZOKBALD, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  these 
comments  speak  for  themselves.  They  are 
from  peoi>le  who  are  caught  In  the  mldit 
of  legitimate  differences  between  labor 
and  union  bargainers.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated permanent  labor  legldation  to  deal 
with  such  situations  equitably  and  con- 
sistently, but  without  endangering  the 
public  welfare  and  destroying  an  econ- 
omy. I  have  been  sorely  disappointed  that 
permanent  legislation  has  not  progressed 
beyond  1  day  of  hearings,  on  Jime  15.  As 
of  now,  no  further  hearings  have  even 
been  scheduled. 

But  the  situation  we  face  today  can- 
not wait  for  permanent  legislation-^t 
cannot  wait  even  for  the  3  or  4  days  it 
would  take  for  Congress  to  legislate  an- 
other ad  hoc  solution.  We  must  have  im- 
mediate resumpttoQ  of  good  faith 
bargaining  between  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. I  have  pleaded  with  them  to 
resolve  their  differences  without  further 
delay,  to  accept  their  responsibilities  to 
the  public.  They  do  not  want  governmen- 
tal intervention  any  more  than  I  do,  but 
if  it  is  to  be  avoided,  they  must  solve 
their  differences  immediately.  Every  hour 
of  delay  magnifies  the  disaster — and 
points  with  ever-increasing  certainty  to 
Government  imposition  of  a  settlement 


AIR  COLLISION  AVOIDANCE 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  7 
of  this  year.  I  introduced  S.  2264,  a  bill 
to  require  the  installation  of  ccdlision 
avoidance  systems  and  pilot  warning  in- 
dicator systems  on  air  carriers  and  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  mid-air  coUlslons. 

At  1:04  ajn.  today,  I  am  informed,  a 
Japanese  Air  Force  Jet  and  an  All -Nip- 
pon 727  Jetliner  carrying  163  persons  col- 
lided at  26,000  feet  over  the  mountains 
of  northern  Japan.  There  were  no  sur- 
vivors aboard  the  Jetliner.  This  tragic 
collision  has  resulted  in  the  highest  death 
toll  ever  recorded  in  a  plane  crash. 

The  world's  shock  and  horror  at  the 
news  of  this  catastrophe  are  heightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  collision  avoid- 
ance system  would  have  prevented  this 
loss  of  lives. 

In  the  past  4  years,  two-thirds  of  tills 
country's  Jetliner  deaths  were  caused  by 
mid-air  collisions.  A  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  study  projects 
335  collisions  and  792  fatalities  in  the 
forthcoming  decade.  The  board  is  at 
present  holding  hearings  in  Los  Angeles 
to  investigate  the  tragic  collision  on  Jime 
6  of  an  Air  West  Jetliner  and  a  Marine 
phantom  Jet  that  deprived  my  State  of 
Utah  of  13  outstanding  citizens  and 
needlessly  cost  50  lives.  This  collision, 
too,  would  not  have  occurred  had  the 
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plane    been    equipped    with    collision 
avoidance  systems. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  urgent  that  we 
further  investigate  the  technology  of 
keeping  airplanes  apart  in  our  increas- 
ingly crowded  skies.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
has  announced  that  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee will  soon  hold  hearings  on 
S.  2264  to  protect  the  lives  of  air  pas- 
sengers. 

An  article  in  the  July  20.  1970  issue  of 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
describes  a  time-frequency  type  collision 
avoidance  system  that  has  been  success- 
fully tested  by  several  airlines.  I  recom- 
mend this  study  to  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 
as  follows: 

Amti-Collision  Dibplat  TKffrxD 

New  ooUislon  avoidance  system  cockpit 
display,  which  shows  the  preeence  of  nearby 
aircraft  that  are  not  an  immediate  threat 
as  weU  as  Indicating  required  escape  ma- 
neuvers If  a  threat  develops,  has  been 
praised  by  airline  pilots  in  aircraft  simulator 
tests. 

The  tests  were  conducted  by  Trans  World. 
Eastern,  and  United  airlines. 

The  collision  avoidance  display  Is  con- 
veniently combined  with  a  conventional 
vertical  t^>eed  indicator.  Tills  enables  the 
single  Instrument  to  caution  the  pilot 
against  a  potentially  hazardous  maneuver  as 
well  as  to  show  the  required  escape  maneu- 
ver if  needed. 

The  new  display  was  developed  by  Mc- 
Donnell Douglss  Corp.  for  use  with  Its  Air 
Transport  Aasn.-sponsored  time-frequency 
type  c(Hllsion  avoidance  system   (CAS). 

However,  both  Bendlx  Corp.  and  Wlloox 
Electric  Co. /Sierra  Research  Corp..  whl(di 
are  developing  wlTnlVar  systems,  are  expected 
to  offer  the  same  type  display,  company 
spokssmen  indicate. 

It  could  also  find  use  in  other  types  of  col- 
lision avoidance  systems  where  the  relative 
altitudes  of  other  aircraft  are  obtained  and 
where  vertical  eecape  maneuvers  are 
employed. 

Previously,  a  separate  CAS  warning  escape 
maneuver  indicator  was  used.  If  the  system 
called  for  a  vertical  escape  maneuver,  nor- 
maUy  at  a  rate  of  2,000  ft/mln.,  the  pUot 
had  to  refer  to  the  separate  vertical  q>eed 
indicator  while  monitoring  the  CAS  display. 

By  mounting  the  "climb"  and  "descend" 
ncape  maneuver  arrows  on  the  face  of  the 
vertical  speed  indicator,  directly  under  the 
2.000  ft./mln.  rate-of-cllmb/deeoent  posi- 
tions, the  pilot  can  Instlnctlvsly  maneuvw 
untU  the  VBI  pointer  Is  directly  ov«  the 
Ulimilnated  arrow.  Similarly,  if  the  system 
calls  for  the  aircraft  to  stop  its  climb  or 
descent  to  avoid  a  collision,  the  pUot  levels 
out  until  the  VSI  pointer  Is  directly  over  the 
illuminated  'levti"  bar,  which  oorreaponds 
to  zero  vertical  speed. 


Addltlooally,  the  instrument  face  oootalns 
semi-elioular  sector  ben  along  the  upper  and 
lower  periphery  that  can  be  Illuminated  to 
alert  the  pilot  to  the  presence  of  other  air- 
craft which  could  become  potential  collision 
threats. 

For  example.  If  another  CAS-equlpped  alr^ 
craft  above  Is  descending,  or  his  own  air- 
craft is  eumtung,  and  the  two  are  In  proxim- 
ity to  one  another,  when  their  vertical  sepa- 
ntlon  dsoreaaes  to  8,800  ft.,  the  system  will 
Illuminate  the  aeetors  around  the  upper  pe- 
riphery of  the  pUotli  dlai^y  extending  tram 
2,000  ft/mln.  to  6,000  ft/mln. 


n  his  own  aircraft  is  «»m*«i«g.  this  oan- 
tlons  Vbm  plloi  to  limit  his  rate  of  climb  to 
lass  than  8,000  ft./min.,  so  tlM  vertical  ^Med 
indicator  needle  Is  not  pointing  at  any  of  the 
Ulumlnated  yellow  sectors.  Tb»  dl^Aay  in  the 
otbsr  equipped  aircraft  involved  In  this  sit- 
uation would  have  its  lower  peripheral  sec- 
tors Ulumlnated  from  a.OOO-8/)00  ft/min.. 
alerting  ito  pilot  to  hold  or  reduce  his  rate 
of  deeoent  to  leas  than  3,000  ft./min.  because 
ot  the  traffic  below. 

ADDmOITAL  WASItXHOB 

If  tlie  vertical  separation  between  the  two 
aircraft  deereasee  further  to  1300  ft,  an  ad- 
dlttcDal  perljAiiKy  sector  will  beoom«  illumi- 
nated, telling  the  pUot  to  limit  vertlcsl  qMed 
to  lass  than  1.000  ft/min  If  the  separation 
further  decreases  to  1300  ft.,  stm  another 
sector  will  lUumloate  to  caution  each  pilot 
to  rediice  vertical  speed  to  500  ft./min. 

The  yellow  perlidMral  lights  signify  traf- 
fic advisory  infwTnatlon  only  and  do  not  in- 
dicate that  a  collision  threat  yet  exists.  The 
yeuow  lights  do  not  illuminate  tf  the  azi- 
muth separation  between  the  aircraft  Is 
sufficient  not  to  represent  a  potential  tixreat. 

If  there  is  traffic  both  above  and  below  his 
own  aircraft  within  8300  ft.  or  lass,  yellow 
lights  will  be  Ulimilnated  both  along  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  instrument 

Located  at  the  two  lower  ctvners  of  the 
Instnmient  are  "no  turn"  Indicators,  which 
may  beccxne  lUiunlnated  when  there  Is  other 
proximity  traffic  at  or  very  near  to  liis  own 
aircraft  altitude,  and  the  upper /lower  yeUow 
sector  bars  around  the  iierlphery  are  illumi- 
nated. If  the  red  "no  t\un"  indicators  go  on, 
this  cautions  the  pilot  not  to  turn,  at  to  stop 
his  turn. 

To  extinguish  the  "no  turn"  indications, 
the  pilot  must  change  altitude  approximately 
400  ft,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  one 
where  the  preeence  of  traffic  is  displayed  In 
the  form  of  illuminated  sector  bars. 

If  an  equipped  aircraft  Is  climbing  at  de- 
scending and  the  yellow  semicircular  ssctcr 
opposite  the  vertical  speed.  Indicator  needle 
suddenly  becomes  Illuminated,  the  pilot  need 
only  reduce  his  vertical  speed  until  the 
needle  no  longer  ptHnts  to  an  Ulumlnated 
sector. 


MAYOR  QIBSON  OP  NEWARK.  N  J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  talk  duiing  recent 
years  about  the  problems  of  America's 
cities.  Some  people  have  suggested  that 
our  largest  cities  are  irrevocably  on  tibe 
road  to  ruin  and  have,  in  fact,  become 
"ungovernable."  Portunately,  there  are 
other  people  who  have  faith  in  the  po- 
tential of  our  cities,  and  are  working  to 
rehabilitate  them. 

m  Newark.  New  Jersey's  lai^t  dty, 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  dedicated  lead- 
ership, headed  by  Mayor  Kenneth  Gib- 
son. Mayor  Gibson  knows  better  than 
anyone  the  severity  of  Newark's  prob- 
l«ns.  He  has  often  said  that — 

Wherever  the  central  cities  of  America  are 
going,  Newark  is  going  to  get  there  first. 

Mayor  Gibson  knows  that  solutions 
will  not  come  easily,  but  he  is  at  least 
trying. 

Last  Sunday  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine published  an  article  about  Mayor 
Gibson,  the  problems  he  is  facing  in 
Newark,  and  some  of  the  things  he  Is  do- 
ing to  solve  them.  The  article  is  highly 
Instructive  for  all  who  are  Interested  in 
the  future  of  America's  cities.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RiCOKD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcoors, 
asfoUows: 

[Ftom  the  Maw  Totk  Tlmss  ^^'g*-**^. 
July  as.  1871] 

Newark  is  a  study  in  ths  evils,  tensicms 
and  frustrations  that  beeet  the  central  dtles 
at  America.  It  is  a  city  of  876,000.  an  aatl- 
mated  61  per  cent  Negro.  11  per  cent  Puerto 
Rioan.  It  is  a  dty  with  an  over-aa  unemploy- 
ment of  14  per  cent  (25  to  80  per  cent  MW"g 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans);  around  25  pto 
cent  of  those  who  are  eoq>Ioyed  work  only 
part-time,  and  there  are  virtually  no  sum- 
mer Jobs  and  few  programs  for  the  city's 
80,000  school  children,  who  now  roam  the 
streets.  As  a  result,  one  of  every  three  New- 
arkers  Is  getting  some  form  of  puUlc  -—*-*- 
ance.  There  are.  by  conservative  estlntate. 
20,000  drug  addicts  m  the  dty,  and  only  7 
per  cent  of  them  are  being  treated.  Newark 
has  the  highest  crime  rate  of  any  dty  In  the 
nation;  the  bluest  percentage  of  substand- 
ard housing;  the  highest  rates  of  venereal 
disease,  new  tubereuloslB  cases  and  mater- 
nal ntortaUty,  and  it  is  second  in  infant  mor- 
tality. Most  of  theee  rates,  llks  the  crime 
rate,  are  still  rising.  In  the  Central  Ward, 
perhaps  the  worst  ghetto  In  the  Bast,  decent 
Mack  families  live  as  virtual  ixlsoners  in 
housing-authority  projects,  afraid  to  let 
their  children  oirtslde  even  to  play.  The  dty's 
first  black  Idayor,  Kenneth  A.  Olbson,  often 
says:  "Wherever  the  central  cities  of  Amer- 
ica are  going,  Newark  is  going  to  get  there 
first." 

There  are  at  least  two  Newarks,  separate 
and  distinct,  divided  from  each  other,  ex- 
isting In  an  atmoq>here  of  mutual  sxispldon 
and  racial  tension,  niere  is  the  white-domi- 
nated, bustness-crlented  Newark,  and  there 
are  the  densely  populated  sections  where 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  live.  Business  New- 
srk  looks  almost  as  prosperous  as  ever.  A 
new  Oateway  motel  and  buslnsss-offios  com- 
plex has  been  btillt  cq^wslte  the  old  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Station.  The  gleaming 
white  marble  facade  of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company's  national  headquarters  domi- 
nates the  shining  storefronts  along  Broad 
and  Market.  Bamberger's  is  still  there;  Ohr- 
bach's  is  still  there.  Bxialness  Newark  doee 
$3Ji-bllllon  worth  of  retail  trade  annually. 
But  out  to  the  west  and  south.  In  the  Cen- 
tral and  the  South  Wards,  n  is  a  different 
story.  "It  Is  a  Jungle,"  says  one  cab  driver, 
and  another  adds:  "This  dty  is  dead." 

The  Juxtaposition  of  white  authority  and 
the  Jungle  strikes  one  with  a  forcible  im- 
pact. The  Essex  Coiuity  Courthouse  and  Hall 
of  Records  sit  on  a  knoll  along  High  Street, 
and  chock-a-block  with  these  symbols  of 
governmental  stability  are  the  devastated 
structures  of  the  Newark  ghetto.  Shattered, 
gaping,  sightless  windows  stare  out  at  the 
county  buildings,  and  only  a  short  Jog  away, 
where  Springfield  Avenue  runs  Into  High, 
one  comes  upon  the  still  ^lastly  rubble  of 
a  war-ravaged  Newark. 

It  was  here.  In  the  long  hot  summer  of 
1967,  that  mobs  rioted,  looted  auid  biu-ned 
In  one  of  the  nation's  worst  race  riots;  four 
years  later,  blackened  ruins  still  stand  as 
testament  to  that  outburst.  Wrecked  and 
gutted  buildings  offend  the  eye;  trash  of  all 
kinds  befouls  the  gutters.  One  hulk  stands 
out — a  store  that  looks  as  if  its  entire  front 
had  been  blasted  away  by  mortar  fire.  One 
gazes  into  the  cavernous  emptlnsaa  of  its 
interior,  wondering  what  keeps  it  upright. 
Across  the  street  an  abandoned  theater 
seems  about  to  totter  Inward  upon  itsdf, 
the  deep  bay  of  its  former  entrance  piled 
high  with  rubbish.  Up  and  down  the  avenue 
for  blocks,  the  same  sights  are  repeated:  Mm 
blackened,  hollow  shells  of  buildings  stand, 
some  boarded  up,  scMne  dosed  off  by  iron 
gratings,  all  In  ruin. 

"The  only  new  thing  added  on  the  street 
in  three  years  is  another  bar — and.  of  course. 
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W9  naeded  tb«t,"  aayi  on«  N«gro  leader.  He 
■bakes  a  gny  head  and  adds:  "I  was  in  0«r- 
many,  where  the  cities  were  all  destroyed  in 
World  War  II.  Now  they  have  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt,  spanking  new — and  here  we 
cant  rebuild  the  Central  ward  or  Detroit  or 
Watts." 

Bad  as  the  physical  aspect  of  Newark  Is, 
the  psychological  and  emotional  factors  are 
worse.  The  racial  tensions  Inevitable  In  a 
dty  overwhelmingly  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan, 
but  dominated  for  so  long  by  a  white  minor- 
ity, were  Intenslfled  this  wlntor  by  a  record, 
11-week  teachers'  strike.  The  strike  dosed 
about  half  of  Newark's  schools  (the  rest 
stayed  open  In  an  atmosphere  of  turmc^), 
and  the  black  community  reacted  with  out- 
rage that  at  times  exploded  Into  fury.  "The 
strike  was  eventually  setUed,  tmt  It  U  stUl 
with  us,"  says  a  black  leader.  He  explains: 

"Parents  whose  children  lost  11  we^s  of 
school,  and  who  perhaps  couldnt  graduate 
or  who  will  be  handicapped  In  the  future,  are 
frustrated  and  bitter.  And  the  stilke  dldnt 
settle  the  basic  problem.  Too  many  of  New- 
ark's teachers  live  In  the  suburbs;  this  Is 
Just  a  9-to-3  Job  for  them,  and  they  are  not 
eonoemed  with  the  problems  of  black  ghetto 
children.  I  taught  in  the  Newark  school  sys- 
tem, and  I  know.  Polarisation?  It  couldn't 
be  much  worse.  It  was  bad  already,  but  now 
this  Is  one  of  the  worst  polarized  sections  In 
the  nation." 

In  this  bleak  picture  there  Is  Just  one  ray 
of  light  and  hope — ^the  presence  In  City  Hall 
of  Newark's  first  Negro  Mayor.  Tour  the  city, 
talk  to  leaders  of  the  black  community,  and 
you  will  hear  the  same  phrases  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  David  Barrett,  the  bright,  ar- 
ticulate 27-year-old  president  of  the  United 
Community  Corporation,  the  community- 
service  organization  funded  by  the  Federal 
Oflloe  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity,  perhaps  ex- 
presses It  bast.  His  face  lights  up  as  be  re- 
calls the  tfectlon  of  ICajor  Olbson  Just  one 
year  ago. 

"Expectations  were  very  high,"  Barrett 
says.  "You  Just  expected  that,  overnight, 
things  were  going  to  be  10.000  times  t>etter. 
Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  gap  between  those 
high,  perhaps  quixotic,  expectations  and  de- 
livery. Still,  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlean  com- 
mvmltlee  feel  that  things  are  better,  that 
there  Is  a  more  sympathetic  attitude,  a  bet- 
ter understanding  at  City  Hall.  This,  as  I  see 
It.  Is  the  one  great  plus;  Gibson's  Just  being 
there  is  a  positive  plus." 

Other  community  leaders  agree.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Cade.  past<M'  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  almost  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Central  and  South  Wards,  says: 
"There  has  been  little  positive  movement 
since  the  rtbts  of  1967.  But  there  Is  a  new 
kind  of  ethos,  a  new  spirit  In  the  community 
as  the  result  of  the  last  election."  LeRol 
Jones,  who  prefers  to  call  himself  imamu 
Baraka — a  short,  bearded  Negro  poet  who 
might  weigh  130  pounds  and  who  Is  one  of 
the  most  controversial  flgiires  In  Newark — 
concurs:  "I  think  the  biggest  boost  so  far 
has  been  the  feeling  the  community  has  that 
things  are  possible  as  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Ken  Gibson.  People  are  not  stifled  and 
hopelees,  as  they  were  under  the  old,  corrupt 
administration.  Now  there  Is  someone  In  City 
Hall  who  gives  them  a  feeling  that  things  are 
possible." 

But  everyone  recognlaes  that  this  hopeful 
mood  cannot  last  unless  there  is  positive  ac- 
tion to  change  the  sordid  aspects  of  Newark. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cade  puts  It  this  way:  "What 
happens  to  a  dream  deferred?  It  can't  be  de- 
ferred too  long,  or  It  will  turn  Into  bitterness 
and  rebAUlOQ." 

The  man  on  whom  most  of  Newark  pins  Its 
hopes  sits  In  City  Han,  boxed  In  on  every  slds, 
unable  to  move  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
those  hopes.  Ken  Olbson  Is  not  the  typical 
politician.  A  short,  chunky  man.  broad-shoul- 
dsrsd,  barrel-chested,  with  Just  the  wisp  of 


a  mustache  on  bis  rqund  face,  be  was  trained 
as  an  engineer,  and  he  weighs  problems  with 
an  engineer's  cauttoiL  He  seems  to  lack  dy- 
namism on  the  public  platform,  abandoning 
the  usual  forms  of  political  rhetoric  to  speak 
more  drUy  about  Issues,  but  faoe-to-faoe  he 
exudes  a  great  deal  of  personal  charm.  No 
matter  what  the  tensions  at  the  day,  be 
usually  manages  to  seem  calm,  relaxed. 
Tho\igh  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  ttp- 
pears  confident  and  extremely  sure  of  him- 
self once  he  has  arrived  at  a  decision.  And 
he  Is  candid  to  a  degree  almost  unheard  of 
among  politicians.  Shortly  after  he  took  of- 
fice last  year,  he  disclosed  that  one  man  had 
hinted  ha  woiild  pay  91 6,000  to  name  the 
imUoe  director  smd  that  another  bad  sug- 
gested Gibson  could  have  "10  percent  off 
the  top  of  everything,"  all  city  contracts,  all 
public  works.  Gibson  reported  the  offers  to 
prosecuting  authorities  and  concentrated  on 
the  task  of  trying  to  solve  the  massive  prob- 
lems of  Newark. 

Now,  after  a  rough  first  year  in  oflloe,  he 
discussed  the  problems,  the  hopes  that  he 
knows  repose  In  him  and  the  frustrations  he 
faces.  "How  long  can  you  sustain  this  kind 
of  hope  without  action?"  he  asked.  "I  dont 
think  I  should  be  used  as  a  narcotic.  I  dont 
think  that  the  power  structure  or  the  estab- 
llsnment  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it 
should  think  that  Just  my  existence  here 
will  keep  things  from  happening." 

But  he  acknowledged  that  he  sees  little 
prospect  of  being  able  to  move  forward  In 
a  dramatic  way.  When  he  took  oflloe,  he 
found  himself  saddled  with  a  les-mlllton 
deficit,  the  heritage  of  the  scandal -studded 
regime  of  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo.  Property 
taxes  In  Newark  were  already  at  a  virtually 
confiscatory  level  (taxes  on  a  small  915.000 
home  run  to  91,000  or  more  a  year) ;  the  city 
lacked  other  sources  of  revenue;  Federal 
funds  were  being  cut  back;  there  was  Jxist 
no  money. 

Gibson  proposed  a  broad  tax  package.  The 
key  and  most  controversial  feature  was  a 
3  per  cent  payroll  tax  to  be  paid  by  industry. 
TtM  white  business  oooimunlty  was  shocked. 
At  one  point,  the  Essex  County  Assembly 
delegation  fiatly  refused  to  support  the  May- 
or's proposals.  But  a  compromise  was  even- 
tually wcvked  out:  The  State  Legislature 
passed  bills  permitting  Newark  to  collect  a 
1  per  cent  payroll  tax  and  six  other  new 
levies.  Then  the  City  Council,  still  controlled 
by  adherents  of  the  white  political  machine 
ttiat  had  always  run  Newark,  balked.  The 
Council  eventually  approved  the  payroll  levy 
and  two  minor  new  taxes,  but  that  was  as 
far  as  It  would  go.  Gibson  suggested  dis- 
missing 400  city  employes  ss  an  economy 
measure,  but  the  Council  would  not  agree. 
Gibson,  unatde  to  economize,  was  left  with 
a  tax  package  that.  It  was  estimated,  would 
raise  only  920-mllllon  instead  of  the  935- 
mUllon  his  fiscal  experts  had  calculated  the 
city  would  need.  Part  of  the  gap  was  closed 
when  the  Council  decreed  that  an  98-mlIllon 
accumulated  surplus  In  the  septurate  Water 
Department  account  should  be  used  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 

"The  money  we  need  Is  Just  to  maintain 
operaUoais,"  Gibson  says,  "to  pay  the  police, 
firemen,  derks,  staff.  What  we  are  tal^Tig 
about  is  Just  enough  money  to  keep  us  afloat, 
enough  money  to  let  us  live  for  another  year. 
We  arent  talking  about  changing  things,  im- 
proving things — Just  surviving."  When  the 
Water  Department  surplus  was  gone,  the  city 
was  left  with  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  "Now 
we  have  no  surplus  anywhere,  absolutely 
nothing,"  Gibson  says.  "If  anything  extraor- 
dinary happens,  if  any  crises,  this  city  Is  Just 
going  to  be  out  ot  llauld." 

On  his  first  anniversary  In  oflloe,  Olbson 
was  able  to  announce  three  new  programs 
fanded  by  the  Federal  Government  (they 
would  su|q>ly  960-mllllon  in  mortgsgs  funds 
to  rehabilitate  3,500  dwelling  units,  ptorlde 


for  the  aiqMtntment  of  one  of  the  nation's 
first  munidptd  ombudsmen  and  establish 
round-the-clock  storefront  centers  In  each 
of  the  dty^  five  wards  to  help  dtlBens  with 
penosial  problems).  But  the  Mayor  IntSDdi 
to  keep  pressuring  for  more  state  and  Fed- 
eral aid.  and  he  ocmf esses:  "I'm  afraid  tbe 
amounts  we  manage  to  spring  loose  will  be 
small  compared  to  our  needs.  We  will  prob- 
ably have  to  cut  down  on  staff  and  change 
our  way  of  doing  things  even  to  provide  the 
basic  services  the  city  has  now.  Next  year.  If 
we  are  still  In  the  same  situation,  we  will 
simply  have  to  cut  back  on  staff,  and  this 
means  well  have  to  out  sex  vices — the  num- 
ber of  times  you  ooUeot  the  garbage  and 
dean  the  streets.  I  think  this  Is  going  to 
have  to  happen  before  we  get  vaam  money. 
People,  you  see.  Just  don't  believe  us.  The 
mayors  of  our  central  dtles  have  been  crying 
about  the  lack  of  funds  for  so  long  that 
many  people  seem  to  think  well  find  the 
money  somewbM«.  They  seem  to  take  the  at- 
titude^ 'Die  first,  and  when  we  come  to  your 
ftineral,  we'll  believe  you.' " 

One  Negro,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Newark, 
says:  "Ken  has  been  catching  hell  from  all 
sides,  but  there  Is  little  he  can  do.  Somebody 
way  up  above  is  going  to  have  to  make  ded- 
slons  about  priorities  In  this  country." 

Most  of  the  criticism  from  Olbaon  sup- 
porters oonoems  two  Issues:  the  selection  of 
a  new  poUoe  director  and  the  handling  of 
the  school  strike.  Both  grew  out  of  the  one 
fact  that  dwarfs  all  else  in  Newark — the 
polarization  of  tbe  races. 

When  Gibson  was  elected,  there  was  a 
strong  demand  in  the  black  oommunlty  that 
he  name  a  black  police  chief.  Black  leaders 
emphasise  such  words  as  "humanity"  and 
"sympathy"  and  "undsrstandlng";  they  do 
not  feel  that  the  white  man,  however  good 
his  Intentions,  can  really  understand  the 
black  man  and  his  problems.  They  believe 
that  only  black  teachers  can  really  teach 
black  children.  They  believe  that  a  wblte- 
oontrolled  police  force  will  always  arrest 
blacks  for  offenses  whites  might  commit  with 
impunity.  And  they  believe  that,  since  they 
repreeent  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Newark,  they  must  have  what  they  call  "pro- 
portional representation"  In  all  branches  of 
munldpal  government — in  other  words,  vir- 
tually complete  oontn>l. 

The  first  manifestation  of  this  thrust  for 
black  power  came  in  the  pressure  on  OUmoo 
to  name  a  black  police  director.  He  disre- 
garded It  and  appointed  John  L.  Redden,  who 
had  Joined  the  department  In  1M7  and  had 
consistently  scored  highest  on  clvU-servloe 
tests  for  advancement.  In  1965  be  was  named 
deputy  police  chief,  but  he  really  came  to 
prominence  after  the  rtots  of  1967.  He  tdd 
the  gubernatorial  commission  Investigating 
the  riots  that  gambling  was  rampant  In 
Newark,  and  his  testimony  was  one  fiactor  In 
leading  the  commission  to  conclude  that 
there  was  "a  pervasive  feeling  of  corruption" 
at  City  Hall.  To  quiet  the  uproar.  Redden 
was  given  command  of  a  special  gamMlng 
squad,  and  in  a  two-month  crusade  he  out 
such  a  swath  that  be  was  moved  to  a  less 
sensitive  Job.  He  had  an  image  of  Incor- 
ruptibility, but  his  ^>polntment  as  pcdios 
director  satisfied  no  one.  The  blacks  were  dis- 
pleased because  Redden  was  white;  the 
whites,  because  his  record  seemed  to  say  he 
was  the  kind  of  man  no  p<dltlclan  could  oaa- 
trol.  And  so  the  City  Council,  black  and  white 
alike,  voted  9-0  against  Redden'k  confirma- 
tion. 

Gibson  was  informed  of  the  impasse  half 
an  hour  before  be  was  to  take  the  oath  of 
ofllce  oo  July  1, 1970,  and  even  before  he  was 
officially  Mayor  be  faced  down  the  CounelL 
He  says  be  told  the  oouncllmen:  "Listen,  you 
are  going  to  bavs  a  good  rdatlonahlp  with  tbe 
new  Mayor  or  a  bad  one.  Bltber  Redden  gets 
confirmed  or  I  withdraw  all  my  nomlnattnns 
here  and  now — and  what's  more  I'm  gotnc 
to  tell  those  people  wmltlng  outside  Just 
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what  It's  aU  about."  There  ware  some  8,000 
dellrloualy  happy  Gibson  supporters  waiting 
for  the  inaugural  ceremony  on  the  City  Hall 
steps,  and  the  Oounoil  oould  not  face  the 
reaction  that  wotild  be  provoked  by  the  kind 
of  tpetth  Olbson  threatened  to  make.  Redden 
was  confirmed. 

Gibson  has  never  regretted  his  eholoe.  H« 
had  complete  faith  In  Redden's  honesty;  he 
considered  Redden  the  most  capable  man  In 
the  department  and  be  thought  a  black  police 
director  would  be  sabotaged  by  his  white  de- 
partment— and  the  black  community  would 
have  to  bear  the  onus  for  the  failure. 

"Those  guys  would  have  crucified  a  black 
director,"  he  says.  "At  least  Redden  has 
some  men  he  csm  work  with.  Redden  Is 
probably  the  only  man  In  the  department  I 
have  faith  In  as  being  able  to  do  the  kind 
of  Job  that  needs  to  be  done.  As  far  as 
Redden  is  concerned,  I  knoto  I'm  right." 

Despite  Gibson's  assurance,  though,  this 
view  Is  not  accepted  by  the  black  oooununlty, 
not  even  by  some  of  its  more  Intelligent  lead- 
ers. The  Redden  appointment  was  tbe  first 
incident  in  a  potentlaUy  dangerous  trend, 
the  tendency  of  the  black  cotomtuiity  to  want 
only  black,  to  think  that  only  black  Is  right. 

John  Redden,  who  stepped  into  the  bear 
pit  at  Gibson's  urging,  is  stocky,  round-faced, 
with  thinning  strands  of  sandy  hair.  He  has 
a  slow,  sometimes  wry  smile,  and  is  deliberate 
in  his  speech.  He  can  slso  be  tough.  One  of 
his  first  moves  as  police  director  was  to  shake 
up  the  deiMTtDMnt  with  wholesale  transfers. 
His  aim,  he  says,  was  "to  improve  the  credi- 
bility of  the  department"  by  restoring  public 
faith  In  it. 

"In  the  nlneteen-thlrtles  the  rackets  took 
over  this  town,"  Redden  says  bluntly.  "Longle 
Zwlllman  and  Richie  (the  Boot)  Bolardo  and 
their  kind  ran  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  their 
object  was  to  neutralize  people  who  could 
hurt  them.  They  paid  off  some  people  and 
neutralized  others  through  fear  or  the  desire 
that  they  Just  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
taking  the  risk  of  bucking  the  system.  The 
over-all  effect  was  that  the  rackets  had  their 
way." 

Redden  Is  convinced  that  "the  vast  major- 
ity" of  policemen  "really  believed  that  oath 
when  they  held  up  their  hands  and  to(A  It," 
but  the  top-level  political  corruption  was  so 
bad  that  in  the  end  many  Just  gave  up.  Gib- 
son, be  bdlevee,  "is  dedicated  to  breaking 
that  tradition  and  providing  an  improved 
service.  This  isn't  going  to  be  accomplished 
overnight."  The  reason  It  lant,  he  explains, 
is  that  many  of  the  conditions  that  need 
changing  have  been  ingrained  in  the  depart- 
ment for  more  than  a  century.  As  long  ago 
as  1867,  a  Newark  Mayor  called  the  depart- 
ment "defective"  and  "inadequate,"  and  a 
Bureau  of  Munldpal  Research  study  in  1943 
noted  an  "^athy  on  the  part  of  successive 
administrations"  and  "an  accumulation  of 
hopelessness  and  Indifference  on  tbe  part  of 
the  community." 

Between  1950  and  1960  some  100,000  of 
Newark's  white  residents  moved  out,  and  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Rlcans  moved  In.  The  two- 
way  migration  continued  during  the  sixties. 
"Society  was  changing  while  institutions 
dldnt  change,"  Redden  says.  Now  he  wants 
"to  make  the  racial  cc»nposltlon  of  the  de- 
partment doser  to  that  of  the  dty."  Toward 
this  end,  he  has  launched  several  special 
campaigns  to  l\ire  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
Into  the  force. 

"We  dedded  to  do  something  that  all  po- 
lice literature  would  say  is  unprofessional 
and  impossible,"  Redden  explains.  "We  de- 
dded to  make  every  effort  to  recnilt  police 
personnel  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of 
Newark.  Now  we  have  some  straws  in  tbe 
wind  which  indicate  we  may  be  able  to  do 
this.  In  our  present  recruit  class  of  37  men, 
there  are  16  Idack  men,  and  they  have  all 
been  recruited  through  the  normal  dvll- 
servlce  procedures.  As  a  result  ot  the  recrult- 
Ing  drive  we  put  on  In  April,  we  have  a  list 


of  77  potential  recriilts,  tbe  largest  list  since 
1963,  and  about  half  of  them  are  Uack." 

The  Newark  force  has  an  authorized 
strength  of  1,325  patrolmen,  and  fewer  than 
300  of  them  are  black  now.  In  the  past.  It 
has  often  been  <Ufflcult  to  recruit  Negroes, 
for  they  have  looked  upon  the  department 
as  a  hostile  white  enclave.  If  Redden  can  con- 
tinue 50  per  cent  black  recruitment,  he  hopes 
In  time  to  break  down  some  of  this  prejudice 
while  bringing  the  composition  of  the  force 
more  nearly  in  line  with  that  of  the  dty. 

Deq>lte  this  campaign,  there  are  still  de- 
mands that  Redden  be  rqdaced  by  a  black 
police  director.  Such  demands  were  eq;>e- 
ciaUy  prevalent  during  the  explosive  teachers' 
strike.  The  animosities  aroused  by  that  event 
were  fierce,  and  Redden  and  bis  predomi- 
nantly white  force  were  caught  In  the  cross- 
fire. 

It  seems  In  retrospect  that  the  strike,  called 
by  tbe  Newark  Teachers'  Union,  should  never 
have  happened.  Mayor  Olbson  called  It  Il- 
legal, alienating  some  of  his  labor  supporters, 
and  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  thinks  the 
black-controlled  Board  of  Education  was 
wrong  to  let  the  strike  develop  over  periph- 
eral Issues,  an  attitude  with  which  many 
black  leaders  strongly  disagree. 

Money  was  never  a  major  factor  in  tbe 
stoppage  because  everyone  realized  the  city 
had  none.  The  strike  erupted  over  two  provi- 
sions in  the  previous  contract,  signed  when 
the  Addonlzlo  forces  controlled  tbe  Board 
of  Education.  The  old  contract  called  for 
binding  arbitration  of  grievances  and  teacher 
exemption  from  so-called  nonprofessional 
chores.  The  new  board  refused  to  honor 
these  provisions,  though  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
when  you  try  to  resdnd  benefits  won  in  a 
previous  contract  you  are  going  to  have  a 
strike. 

Gibson  had  appointed  four  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  members  to  the  school  board — 
Induding  Jesse  Jacob,  then  its  president — 
but  he  still  did  not  have  a  majority  of  tbe 
nine  members,  and  the  board,  once  ap- 
pointed, operates  independently  of  City  Hall. 
The  Mayor,  however,  can  exercise  influence 
In  times  of  crisis,  and  Gibson  tried.  He  ar- 
ranged a  conference  between  board  members 
and  union  leaders  on  the  eve  of  the  walkout, 
and  he  still  believes  tbe  disagreement  should 
have  been  settled  then.  But  the  new  board 
members.  Joined  by  some  of  the  old,  stood 
fast,  and  their  podtlon  was  endorsed  by  the 
black  commvmlty.  David  Barrett  states  the 
case  this  way:  "The  community's  reaction 
was:  'Well,  we  didn't  want  that  old  contract 
in  the  first  place,  and  It  existed  only  because 
the  previous  Board  of  Education  dlidnt  rep- 
resent us.  Now  we  have  a  Board  of  Ediication 
that  Is  representing  tbe  community,  that  la 
reflecting  our  will,  and  it  should  have  tbe 
right  to  negotiate  an  entlrdy  new  contract.' " 

Behind  the  stated  strike  Issues  was 
another,  more  basic  prize:  control  of  tbe 
schools.  The  black  and  Puerto  ^can  com- 
munity saw  the  strike  as  an  attempt  by  tbe 
teachers'  union  to  dominate  the  schools,  in- 
dependent of  community  control;  and  com- 
munity people,  as  Barrett  says,  became  more 
determined  than  ever  "to  have  some  genuine 
say  about  what  goes  on  In  their  schools, 
whether  at  the  Board  ta  Education  level  or 
the  community  levd." 

Bamtt,  who  is  now  a  computer  pro- 
gramer,  taught  for  one  year  at  the  Clinton 
Plaza  Junior  High  School,  and  he  draws  on 
that  experience  to  Illustrate  what  he  means 
about  the  white-black  dichotomy  In  tbe 
schools  of  Newark.  "I  remember  once  we 
were  In  the  teachers'  room,  and  one  teacher 
said:  'So-and-60's  mother  came  in  today. 
Why,  you  know,  I  didn't  know  she  wasnt 
married.'  In  the  Negro  oommunlty,  we  ac- 
cept these  things;  we  know  they  exist — 
but  we  don't  stigmatize  tbe  child  because 
of  it.  Another  time,  another  teadier.  'So- 
and-so's  father  came  In  today,'  she  said.  'He 
was  tbe  dirtiest  man  X  ever  sawl'  It  nev«r 


seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  be  was  dirty 
because  he  was  working  at  a  dirty  Job  to 
make  a  living;  that  be  had  to  take  time 
off  from  that  Job  to  come  to  school  to  see 
about  bis  child;  that  all  of  thU  showed 
some  kind  ot  concern  on  his  part,  for  which 
he  should  have  been  praised.  The  fact  that 
this  naan  came  to  school  dirty  from  bis  Job 
never  would  have  made  any  Impression  on 
me  at  all. 

"We're  talking  about  attitudes  and  diar- 
acteristlcs — about  sensibilities.  Iliere  Is 
even  a  difference  between  white  teadien 
who  have  been  reared  in  Newark  and  live  in 
Newark,  and  those  from  the  suburbs.  Those 
who  live  here  are  much  closer  In  under- 
standing of  the  students— not  so  close  as 
black  teachers,  but  much,  much  closer  than 
some  of  the  suburban  teachers  i^o  have  a 
tendency  to  nUsunderstand  black  kids  on  tbe 
buman  level." 

There  are  89  schools  in  the  Newark  sys- 
tem, staffed  by  4,405  teachers.  The  school 
population  Is  85  per  cent  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan;  the  teaching  staff  is  almost  two- 
thirds  white.  The  racial  balance  among 
teachers  is  reversed  in  one  of  Newark's  key 
schools,  the  Robert  Treat  Elementary 
School,  In  the  Central  Ward  ghetto.  Out  of 
1,100  students  there,  all  are  black  except  for 
five  whites  and  about  20  Puerto  Rlcans,  but 
the  teaching  staff  of  66  is  three-quarters 
black.  During  the  strike,  only  four  of  the 
staff  Joined  the  strikers,  and  afterward  the 
community  refused  to  have  them  back. 

E\igene  Campbell,  a  tall,  slender  33-yaar- 
old  Ne^X)  with  a  full  beard  and  mustache,  is 
prlndpal  at  Robert  Tteat.  Bom  in  Newark, 
educated  In  the  dty's  schools  and  at 
Newark  College,  he  Is  alert,  quick  and  ded- 
sive  In  bis  movementG.  He  Is^sometlmes  called 
an  "ultramllltant."  a  term  at  which  be 
bridles.  Campbell  sees  the  controversial  pro- 
visions of  the  old  teachers'  contract  as 
"ludicrous,  absurd,  downright  ridlctdous." 
To  blm.  there  is  no  s\ich  thing  as  a  "non- 
professional chore."  He  explains:  "Children 
who  come  In  here  have  to  be  taught  bow 
to  use  tbe  lavatory,  how  to  use  the  cafeteria. 
The  only  place  they've  eaten  is  at  home; 
they  have  to  be  taught  tbe  routine  of  the 
cafeteria,  how  to  eat  in  a  mess  ball  of  100 
or  more  and  to  get  out  promptly  when 
they're  finished  because  we  are  crowded 
here."  The  old  contract  relieving  teachers  of 
such  choree  provided,  Campbell  says,  "for 
the  training  of  252  aides  to  fill  tasks  be- 
ing performed  by  2,000  teachers."  He  snorts 
in  derision.  "One  emotionally  and  culttirallj 
adjusted  teacher  is  worth  eight  aides.  Only 
the  teacher  has  tbe  respect  of  the  students. 
Only  the  teacher  knows  how  to  control 
situations  that  may  develc^." 

One  of  the  more  turbulent  scenes  during 
tbe  strike  occurred  when  70  unionists  pick- 
eted Robert  Treat,  '"niat  caused  a  lot  of  bad 
feeling  as  far  as  the  community  went  and  as 
far  as  the  students  were  concerned,"  Camp- 
bell says.  "The  students  beard  i>eopIe  on  the 
picket  lines  calling  their  teachers  scabs, 
whores,  cursing  them  In  vile  language.  One 
of  our  striking  teachers  was  on  the  line,  and 
I  Just  got  a  barrage  of  phone  calls  from  par- 
ents who  were  angry  and  upset  by  tbe 
whde  perfc»mance." 

All  Newaik  seethed  as  the  strike  dragged 
on.  One  tumultuoiis  meeting  in  Symphony 
Hall  resulted  In  a  small  riot  after  the  Board 
of  Education  voted  to  turn  down  a  proposed 
strike  settlement.  Tbe  black  commtinlty,  en- 
raged at  the  teachers  when  the  strike  was 
called,  now  cheered,  shouted  and  applauded 
the  schod  board's  action  Insuring  a  pro- 
longation of  the  shutdown.  Tbe  reaction  can 
be  understood  only  if  one  understands  what 
was  at  st«kke  once  the  strike  started:  con- 
trol of  the  schools,  with  race  a  fundamental 
Issue. 

Tbe  disturbance  In  Symphony  Hall  sorely 
tried  Redden's  men.  They  mtUimpteA,  with- 
out suocsss,  to  keep  the  aisles  deared,  and  in 
the  midst  of  tbs  fracas  arrested  tbe  Rev, 
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Dannia  Weittoookc.  a  Ifagro  coiincnnimn 
tram  tlis  Oantna  Ward,  and  four  juvenUca. 
afinwlng  tharn  of  otxtruoUnc  an  alale.  Die 
aiMllonow  tumMl  In  fury  upon  tha  ptiUoeman, 
«bo  uaad  nlghtattoks  to  (JUCQ  tha  uproar. 
Iba  anaat  o<  tba  Bav.  Wastlarooki  prorcricad 
ft  forloua  *^*tr'*r*'  David  Barret  soma  op 
oommnnlty  fMUng:  "Would  tbey  taava  ar- 
raatad  a  wMte  oouneUman  for  blocking  an 
aiata?  Wa  oooslderad  this  an  outnga,  and 
tba  irtMla  black  community  damaadad  Red- 
dan's  resignation.'* 

Badden,  unwilling  to  etlr  up  emotlona  oT«r 
old  iMuee.  priifais  not  to  talk  mueb  about 
tiia  Incident  now.  It  la  known,  bowever,  tbat 
•  delegation  ot  blacks  demanded  tbat  be  sus- 
pend nine  wblte  pcdloonen  for  tbelr  actions 
at  the  Symphony  HaU  riot.  Bedden  flatly  re- 
fused. "Tat  what?"  be  Is  aald  to  have  de- 
manded. "Vor  trying  to  do  tbelr  duty  and 
P»^iT»*Miw  otder?"  It  Is  also  known  tbat  Red- 
den offered  to  lealgn  and  let  IiCayor  Olbeon 
appoint  a  black  p(dioe  director.  Olbeon 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  As  tempers  mounted. 
LeRoi  Jones  called  Redden  "a  racist  turkey," 
and  Badden,  having  had  enough,  took  a 
weekend  lor  cogitation  and  then  on  his  own 
authority  Issued  a  preas  release  so  blunt  that 
it  made  some  of  CHbeon's  advisers  quail.  He 
denounced  the  inflammatory  rhetoric  used 
during  the  strike  and  suggested  that  the 
black  community  eramlna  itself.  Be  said: 

"Beference  has  bean  made  to  police  bru- 
taUty.  Admittedly,  there  have  been  In- 
stances of  p(^c«  brutality,  but  let  us  view 
it  In  the  context  of  the  display  of  violence 
and  brutality  In  tha  community,  bi  1950 
there  were  34  criminal  homloldas  in  this  dty; 
In  1070  there  were  143.  This  year  promisee  to 
outstrip  last  year.  Let  us  view  It  also  in  the 
context  of  the  vlcdence  displayed  and  ad- 
vocated ...  at  public  meetings  .  .  . 

"Tba  preeent  tensions  parallti  the  con- 
ditions that  »»<«*^^  before  the  riots  In  11)07. 
At  tbat  time  a  puMlc  Issue,  not  of  the  po- 
lice department's  making,  was  used  to  In- 
flame emotions.  At  tbat  time  the  same  type 
of  demagogic  rhetoric  and  violent  conduct 
at  public  meetings  was  used  to  inflame  pas- 
sions. At  that  time,  penons  loaded  the  guns 
which  were  used  to  take  the  lives  of  23  peo- 
ple. The  blood  of  those  persons  Is  on  the 
hands  of  those  who  loaded  tha  guns  more  so 
than  those  who  squeezed  tha  trlggeis.  The 
guns  are  being  loaded  again  by  tboee  who 
would  plunge  this  dty  into  the  same  type 
of  i^iooalyptlo  ocmvulaloos  it  experienced  in 
18«7." 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  confrontattcm, 
MM,jot  Olbeon  moved  forcefully.  It  Is  no  se- 
cret In  Newark  that  he  used  all  his  In- 
fluence to  end  the  strike.  Though  the  man- 
ner of  it  pleased  few,  he  settled  it  on  the 
mly  possible  teems,  ratifying  the  arbitration 
and  nonprofesslonal-^oree  clauses  In  the 
old  contract  and  promising  the  black  com- 
munity that  he  would  appoint  a  task  force 
on  education  and  that  the  Board  of  Sdu- 
oation  wotUd  set  up  a  ourrlculiun  committee 
to  study  school  programs. 

(Since  then  Olbeon  has  appointed  to  the 
board  Lawrence  Hamm,  a  17-year-old  black 
high  school  senior  who  led  the  Newark  Stu- 
dent Federation  In  Its  demands  for  a  greater 
voice  in  school  affairs  during  the  teachers' 
strike.  In  the  board  reorganisation,  Jacob 
was  replaced  as  president  by  ICrs.  Btien 
Pullllove.) 

The  resumption  of  classes  brought  no  end 
to  the  polarisation  in  Newark,  for  the  black 
community  saw  the  strike  as  Just  one  inci- 
dent In  Its  drive  for  power.  At  the  heart 
d  this  thrust  Is  the  slight,  fthaJiongtng  wg. 
ure  of  Ltftol  Jonaa.  BEe  heads  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  Unified  Newark,  irtiioh  f«iMHi*rt 
Olbeon  support  m  the  1970  mayonlty  elec- 
tion. He  oparatee  out  of  a  headquarters  at 
S09  Hl^  atraat.  a  banan.  dilapidated  store- 
front at  tba  Intaraectlon  with  Sprlngfltfd 
Avanue.  Tha  door  of  his  haadquartars  Is 
plastered  with  the  kind  of  slogans  tbat  raise 


tha  haAles  of  KewaclCS  wtalia  residents.  Th* 
moat  prominent  plaeard  begins:  "Toung 
Brotherll  It's  Nation  Tlmell  Help  Build  a 
Black  Nation.  Beooma  a  Smba.  a  Toung 
Lion  ..."  It  urges  "innovation  tat  resolu- 
tion." Another  placard  ^ows  a  muscular 
black  man  grabbing  a  white  arm  *«"i«»»ng  a 
ravcdver  and  shoving  it  aUrft  so  that  the 
white  man  cannot  shoot.  It  describes  tha 
goals  of  the  black  man  In  America  aa  "fraa- 
dom  and  Independence,"  and  dedarea: 
"NOTHINO  WILL  STOP  US  FROM  BBOOM- 
mo  BCA8TBR8  OF  OUR   OWN  DBSTmr." 

Jones,  when  one  meets  him,  seems  more 
moderate  than  bis  slogans  suggest.  He  does 
not  rant,  but  talks  quietly,  reasonably,  as 
If  arguing  the  undeniable  logic  of  his  ease. 
■mough  he  Insists  that  he  Is  not  the  vio- 
lent racist  whites  have  pictured,  there  Is 
the  quality  of  steel  behind  his  deceptive 
mlldneas.  And  some  of  the  things  he  says 
in  his  unemotional  way  are  bound  to  shock 
white  traditionalists. 

"Theee  slogans,"  he  explains,  waving  to 
tha  i^aoards  on  the  wall,  "are  made  to  seem 
violent  and  racist  reeause  many  people  bene- 
fit by  our  not  being  In  control.  We've  worked 
bard  with  preschool  programs.  We  try  to 
teach  otir  children  pride  in  our  race.  That's 
what  these  slogans  mean.  We  try  to  build 
up  a  sense  of  pride  and  identity.  It  may 
shock  white  people,  but  If  s  sometimes  easier 
for  black  children  to  Identify  with  Stokely 
Carmlchael  than  Oeorge  Washington.  After 
all.  Oeorge  Washington  was  a  slaveholder. 
That's  not  to  say  anything  against  him,  for 
tiiat  was  the  custom  of  his  time.  But  the 
fact  remains. 

"Then  take  the  situation  In  Newark.  Moat 
of  the  ao.OOO  narcotics  addicts  are  in  the 
black  community,  and  the  white  community 
hasn't  done  much  about  It.  How  do  you  ex- 
pect us  to  respond  to  Oeorge  Washington 
and  The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  when  a  sit- 
uation like  this  Is  permitted  to  exist?  If 
there  was  a  sltuatlcxi  like  this  in  the  white 
community,  we  could  see  President  Nixon 
threatening  to  bomb  the  Turkish  heroin 
growers  or  cut  off  trade  with  France  because 
of  Its  hwoln  reflnNlss,  but  with  xis  we  dont 
have  the  power  to  deal  with  it  that  way.  We 
cant  go  to  a  Congressman  and  say,  'If  you 
dont  vote  economic  sanctions  against 
France  and  Turkey  until  this  stops,  we  will 
see  to  it  that  you  dont  get  re-elected.'  Wa 
don't  have  that  kind  of  power  today.  But 
we  must  get  It." 

Jones  declares  fiatly — and  It  Is  a  sentiment 
one  hears  throughout  the  black  communi- 
ty—"There  win  have  to  be  black  control  of 
the  City  Council  In  1974.  This  neo-colonlal 
situation  must  end.  This  dty  does  $3.5-blI- 
lion  worth  of  retail  business  every  year,  and 
our  percentage  of  it  is  less  than  six-tenths 
of  1  per  cent.  Tbat  is  all  that  remains  here. 
There's  a  Oold  Coast  here  that  surrounds 
the  worst  ghetto  in  the  East.  Nobody  Is  ask- 
ing for  anything  but  equity,  the  kind  of 
equity  Americans  have  always  believed  In. 
But  this  will  have  to  come  in  time  from 
oiu-  own  Inner  creativity." 

Olven  the  quality  of  the  Newark  schools, 
which  have  for  years  been  graduating  what 
Bugene  Campbell  calls  "functional  illiter- 
ates," does  the  black  community  In  Newark 
have  the  resources  to  take  over  completely? 

"No."  Jones  answers.  "We  are  not  totally 
able  to  run  the  city  at  this  point.  But  we 
know  that  we  have  enough  black  men  here 
now  who  have  the  kind  of  imagination  and 
creativity  that,  given  the  opporttmlty,  can 
be  trained  to  take  over  these  Jobs.  We  cer- 
tainly know  we  couldnt  do  It  any  worse  *><«» 
the  way  things  were  run  by  the  past  admin- 
istration, which  was  not  only  racist  but  oor- 
rupt." 

O^turing  contKd  of  the  City  Council  In 
tha  1974  election  will  take  some  doing.  Four 
at  the  nine  members  are  elected  at  large; 
the  other  five  repreaant  tha  city's  five  wards. 
In  tha  "at-larga"  aleotlosi,  tha  vote  in  the 


oatlytog,  almost  wholly  white  North  Ward 
and  other  white  raaldantlal  dlstzleta  la  a 
heavy  factor.  And  than  there  Is  the  Byaanttna 
nature  of  Newark  politics.  Tha  old  Itallan- 
dnmlnated  white  poUtloal  marfitiia  main- 
talnad  power  for  yean  by  running  council 
candidates  who  woiild  qiUt  the  black  vote, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cade  says  there  are  rumors 
that  tha  same  tactic  will  be  tried  In  the  naxt 
oonteat.  There  is  also  an  effort  to  try  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Mayor  Olbeon  and  the 
bU^s  IM  by  LeRoi  Jones.  David  Barrett  re- 
oalls  that  after  the  school  strike  was  settted 
some  newsmen  tried  to  get  black  leaders  to 
say  they  were  disenchanted  with  the  Mayor. 
but  be  argues  that  this  isnt  so.  "We  may  dis- 
agree on  an  issue  or  two,  like  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bedden  and  the  school  strike,"  he 
says,  "but  that  doesn't  mean  we  are  going  to 
spUt  with  the  Mayor." 

It  au  requires  a  dtileate  Juggling  act  by 
Mayor  Olbeon.  A  true  moderate,  he  must  nei- 
ther alienate  his  black  support  nor  surrender 
to  It,  tat  he  would  never  have  been  elected 
without  a  sizable  white  vote.  His  opponents 
in  1970  raised  the  cry  that  in  office  he  would 
be  the  tool  of  Jonee.  Obviously,  he  hasnt 
been.  If  be  had  Redden  wouldnt  be  police 
director  and  the  teachers'  strike  might  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  to  an  ultimate 
showdown.  But  Olbeon  makes  no  secret  of  tba 
fact  tbat  he  tries  to  work  with  Jones  because 
Jones  does,  in  truth  represent  powerful  seg- 
ments of  the  black  conununlty.  Jonee,  be 
streasee,  "Is  very  good  with  young  people, 
with  hlgh-sobool  and  college  students  eqie- 
clally.  He  provides  them  with  a  strong  Image 
they  look  up  to  and  respect.  And  he's  vary 
dedicated  to  the  things  be  believes  in.  He'U 
work  seven  days  a  week,  sometimes  24  bouza 
a  day,  and  a  lot  of  thoee  who  oppose  him  want 
to  watk.  a  seven-hour  day  and  a  five-day 
week.  I  say  to  them,  'Tou  arent  going  to  beat 
a  man  like  LeRol  Jones  that  way.'  " 

Olbeon  pauses,  smiles  his  slow,  aatt  smile, 
and  advances  another  argument:  "I  say  to 
them.  'If  he's  as  radical  as  you  think  he  Is. 
Isnt  It  better  to  have  him  working  within 
the  political  structure  to  get  It  changed  ra- 
ther than  saying,  "Let's  blow  it  up'?"  When 
I  use  that  argument  with  people,  thM«  Isnt 
any  answer.  They  have  to  agree;  they  say, 
•You're  right.' " 

There  Is.  at  coTirse,  another  side  of  New- 
ark, the  powerful  and  Important  business 
oommunlty.  Its  prlndpal  spokesman  has 
been  Donald  S.  McNaughton,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Prudential  Insur- 
ance. McNaughton  Is  one  of  a  growing  breed 
of  executives  who  believe  that  business  must 
concern  Itself  not  Just  with  balance  sheets, 
but  with  the  welfare  of  communities  in  which 
It  thrives.  He  recognizee  all  the  massive  prob- 
lems of  Newark,  but  Is  still  optimistic  about 
the  long-range  future.  He  points  out  that 
Newark  la  the  hub  of  Northern  New  Jersey, 
"the  nation's  fourth-largest  znarket";  that  It 
is  a  great  sea.  air,  rail  and  highway  canter; 
that  It  is  the  third-largest  financial  centw 
in  the  nation;  that  It  Is  developing  "a  huge 
complex  of  higher  educational  Institutions." 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  U.8.  Chambtf 
of  Commerce,  he  cited  Newark's  problems  as 
symbolic  of  thoee  of  the  central  cities  In 
which  "we  are  living  In  a  puzzling  paradox: 
poverty  and  prejudice  standing  side  by  side 
with  prosperity  and  plenty."  McNaughton 
argued  that  the  nation  cannot  go  on  this  way 
and  survive,  and  he  perceived  as  "a  basic 
dllBculty"  the  fact  that  "we  have  no  good 
system,  in  fact  little  system  at  all.  for  de- 
termining natl(mal  priorities."  He  exhorted 
busmsasmen  to  reo(^nlze  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  establish  a  sound,  long- 
range  priority  schedule  and  to  lend  tbelr 
talents  to  devising  it.  On  this,  he  said,  "the 
survival  of  democracy  might  depend." 

Under  McNaughton's  leadership.  Pruden- 
tial has  tried  to  act  on  this  philoaophy  in 
Newark.  It  helped  bankroU  the  new  Oataway 
motel-business  complex,  which  was  needed. 
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McNaugton  says,  because  the  demand  for 
office  space  In  Newark  Is  steadily  growing. 
It  Invested  in  the  University  Gardens  hous- 
mg  project  as  a  partner  of  the  state  under  an 
arrangement  to  furnish  low-lncocne  and 
middle-Income  housing.  It  Invested  more 
than  $l-milllon  in  loans  with  low  Interest 
rates  to  restore  three-family  and  four- 
family  homes.  McNaughton  explains  that  the 
same  could  not  be  done  for  one-family  homes 
"because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
taxes." 

McNaughton  hailed  Gibson's  election,  say- 
ing, "Svery  Indication  Is  tbat  he  is  a  paragon 
of  honesty."  He  assigned  Prudential  experts 
to  work  with  the  new  Mayor  In  studying  the 
city's  finances  and  trying  to  get  It  on  a  sound 
operating  basis.  When  the  dty  could  not 
afford  the  salary  tbat  would  attract  the  best 
business  administrator  it  could  find,  Mc- 
Naughton Induced  the  Newark  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  contribute.  The  black  oom- 
munlty reacted  with  suspldon  and  hostility; 
it  feared  that  white  business  was  buying  In- 
fiuence  in  the  new  regime  at  City  Hall.  Mc- 
Naughton wrote  a  letter  Insisting  that  no 
one  connected  with  the  chamber  should  try 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Ijiter, 
speaking  of  black  resistance  to  the  salary 
subsidy,  he  asked:  "Would  they  rather  we 
didn't  do  anytiilng?  What  do  they  want  from 
us?  Do  they  want  us  to  help  the  Mayor  or 
don't  they  want  \js  to  help  the  Mayor?" 

Such  are  the  personalities  and  Issues  that 
dominate  Newark.  The  men  themselves, 
whatever  their  race,  whatever  their  inten- 
tions or  capabilities,  are  trapped  in  a  situa- 
tion that  defies  solution  with  the  resources 
at  hand. 

A  social  worker  says:  "A  couple  of  our 
workers  got  mugged  in  broad  daylight  in 
one  of  the  housing  projects.  The  women  in 
that  area  of  the  Central  Ward  are  scared  to 
go  out  on  the  street,  even  In  the  daytime.  I 
know  one  woman  who  has  five  children.  She 
drives  them  to  school  in  the  morning,  picks 
them  up  in  the  afternoon  and  takes  them 
right  into  her  apartment.  She's  afraid  even 
to  let  them  out  to  play." 

A  cab  driver  who  works  out  of  Penn  Sta- 
tion says;  "Fm  lucky  I  don't  work  the  streets. 
Some  cab  drivers  have  been  mugged  right 
on  the  street  in  broad  daylight  in  the  Negro 
section.  They  wait  until  the  fare's  been  paid. 
then  they  come  at  you  from  both  sides. 
It's  like  they  come  right  out  of  the  groiind, 
it  happens  so  fast.  They  wrench  open  the 
doors  and  take  the  money." 

On  AprU  1,  Willie  Olbeon.  the  80-year-old 
father  of  the  Mayor,  was  on  his  way  to  a 
wake  when  he  was  punched,  stomped  and 
beaten  by  a  gang  of  youths.  He  suffered 
serious  head  Injuries  and  was  taken  to  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center,  where  be  spent  a  week 
recovering. 

Crime  and  violence  hold  much  of  Newark 
in  thrall.  Police  Director  Redden  says:  "There 
is  a  growing  demand  In  the  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  for  better  police  rervlces. 
I  hear  this  wherever  I  go,  whether  o-mnng 
people  who  own  tbelr  own  homes  or  thoee 
«^o  live  in  housing  projects — wherever  I  go 
in  the  city  there  is  this  basic  feeling  that 
people  want  greater  security." 

Tet  the  police  alone  cannot  deal  with 
crime  tmleas  social  conditions  can  be 
changed.  And  the  changes  needed  are  in 
those  areas  that  have  been  streased  again 
and  again  in  every  central  city  of  America: 
Jobs,  housing,  health. 

Housing  In  Newark  Is  a  spedal  disaster. 
One  social  worker  says  that  landlords  in  the 
Central  Ward  ghetto  charge  $160  to  $160  a 
month  for  apartments  in  tumbledown  build- 
ings. The  social  worker  himself  had  to  move 
from  an  apartment  in  which  the  roof  leaked 
so  badly  that  the  kitchen  ceUlng  collapsed. 
"Every  time  it  rained,  you  couldnt  cook  for 
the  flood,"  he  said,  "and  when  you  tried  to 
get  to  the  bathroom,  you  got  a  shower  bath 


on  the  way."  He  searched,  and  the  best  apart- 
ment he  could  find — it  rented  for  $125  a 
month — was  in  another  tottering  structure 
that  had  only  one  thing  to  reconunend  It: 
"It  vras  dean." 

Itie  health  problem  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. Mayor  Olbeon  says:  "The  nvunber  of 
people  who  die  needlessly  in  heart-attack  or 
accident  cases  from  the  lack  of  Instant 
treatment  must  be  fantastic."  No  doctor 
dares  go  into  the  Central  Ward.  No  ambu- 
lance will  go  there  unless  the  police  have 
gone  to  the  scene  and  summoned  It.  If  the 
police  are  busy  ox  the  ambulance  Is  tied  up, 
the  patient  often  dies. 

"I  remember  a  case  we  had  last  wintw." 
Olbaon  says.  "I  was  listening  to  the  calls  on 
tha  police  radio.  There  was  a  bad  acddent 
near  Newark  Airport.  Th^  policeman  on  the 
scene  kept  calling  and  calling  for  the  ambu- 
lance. 'Where's  the  bus?'  he  finally  asked. 
'It's  on  a  heart-attack  case,'  he  was  told. 
Thla  guy's  bleeding  to  death.  Can't  you  do 
something?'  the  poUceman  pleaded,  he  was 
told :  The  only  ambulance  we  have  Is  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital  with  the  heart  case.'  The 
next  morning,  I  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
two  persons  had  died  In  that  crash. 

"We  apend  all  kinds  of  money  for  space 
technology,"  be  says,  "but  we  cant  put 
ambulances  on  the  streets  of  Newark.  And 
then  there's  this:  Before  I  took  office.  Mart- 
land  Hospital  was  trying  to  raise  $5,000  for 
a  cardiac  machine  to  treat  heart  piatients. 
They  still  haven't  been  able  to  raise  the 
$5,000;  they  still  dont  have  the  m»j!hiTMi 
Now  what  is  $5,000  In  this  country?" 

Perhaps  the  frustrations  tbat  erode  the 
human  soul  in  Newark  are  best  caught  in  an 
anecdote  told  by  a  black  leader  about  a  con- 
frcmtatlon  game  developed  by  Federal  experts 
and  called  "Urban  Dynamics."  Its  object  Is 
to  make  different  groupa  In  a  oooununlty 
aware  of  one  another's  problems.  Black  lead- 
ers from  the  ghetto  are  put  in  the  position 
of  the  white  power  structure  and  confronted 
with  Its  problems;  the  wblte,  estabUahman- 
tarlan  types  take  the  roles  of  ^etto  residents. 
The  black  leader  who  partldpatad  In  this 
educational  exardae  says: 

"Tou  know,  we  reacted  Just  tha  same  way 
tha  white  eatabUahmant  doee  the  very  tame 
way/  Faced  with  big  tax  Inoreasee,  we  took 
our  money  and  moved  our  plants  to  the 
suburbs.  Crime  went  up  in  the  dty — we 
moved  out.  We  reacted  Just  the  way  the 
white  power  structure  does — the  very  »ame 

VBOgl 

"But  what  was  amazing  was  to  ssa  the 
repreaantatlves  of  the  white  power  daas  play- 
ing the  game  from  the  standpoint  of  tha 
minorities.  For  the  first  time,  they  were 
really  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems 
of  the  black  man  in  the  central  dtlea.  No 
Job.  No  decent  place  to  live.  Afraid  of  bdng 
mugged.  Trapped.  It  waa  Just  too  much.  Soma 
of  them  oouldnt  stand  it.  Tliey'd  Just  get 
up  and  walk  out,  saying,  Tm  not  going  to 
play  that  game  any  more.'  And  one  became 
so  frustrated  and  angry  that  ha  Jumped  up 
and  cried  out:  'Right  onl  Bom  tha  olty 
down!'" 

Just  so  desperate  la  tha  atuatlon  In 
Newark. 


FIRST  U.8.  OFPTCIAL  TRADE 
DEFICIT  IN  78  YEARS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  of  aU  the 
gloomy  statistics  published  ttds  weA, 
tbe  most  alarming  are  the  figures  Indi- 
cating the  United  States  win  have  its 
first  ofllclal  trade  deficit  in  78  shears. 

Commerce  Department  figures  show 
that  imports  exceeded  exports  by  some 
$363  million  in  June.  This  was  the  first 
time  In  two  decades  that  the  united 
States  recorded  an  ofllclal  tmde  defldt 


for  any  one  quarter — a  total  of  $803 
million  for  the  3-month  period. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  ended  up 
with  a  $372  mlUion  deficit  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year. 

Secretary  Stans  says  that  there  may 
be  a  deficit  for  the  calendar  year  1971. 
If  so,  I  Eun  told,  this  will  be  the  first 
year  since  1893  that  the  United  States 
has  had  an  official  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  that  I 
say  "official  trade  deficit"  in  dealing  with 
these  statistics.  The  United  States  actu- 
ally has  been  operating  at  a  trade  deficit 
for  the  past  5  years. 

The  system  used  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  figure  our  trade  standing  Is 
heavily  biased  In  favor  of  showing  a 
surplus.  This  Is  because  the  exports  are 
figured  on  a  cU.  basis  and  include  prod- 
ucts paid  for  by  foreign  governments 
using  UJB.  aid  funds.  Imports  are  figured 
on  an  f .o.b.  basis  which  minimises  th^ 
value. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  official 
Commerce  Department  figures  finally  re- 
flect a  deficit — as  they  now  do — the  trade 
problem  already  has  passed  the  serious 
stage  and  is  now  critical. 

America,  once  the  unchallenged  cliam- 
pion  of  world  trade,  is  sagging  badly. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  national  pride 
that  causes  my  concern  over  the  trade 
situation.  I  am  not  worried  that  the 
United  States  is  losing,  or  has  lost,  its 
reputation  as  the  manufacturing  and 
technological  champion  of  the  woild. 

What  does  worry  me  is  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  American  jobs  are  drifting 
out  to  sea  each  month.  The  statistics  sim- 
ply go  to  prove  what  already  is  evident— 
American-made  products  are  losing 
groimd  both  in  their  h<Hne  and  foreign 
markets. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  our 
dilemma. 

One  of  the  main  causes  is  the  fact  that 
our  Government  frittered  away  our  trade 
advantages.  The  Kexmedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministrations allowed  trade  concessions, 
especially  the  unrealistic  lowering  of 
American  tariffs,  without  demanding 
reciprocity  by  our  trading  partners.  To- 
day these  trading  partners  look  upon 
many  many  of  their  special  trade  privi- 
leges as  sacrosanct. 

EkiuaJly  as  Important  in  causing  our 
curroit  dilemma  is  the  fact  that  our  un- 
ions have  driven  wages  so  high  that  many 
American-made  products  can  no  longer 
compete. 

The  Labor  Department  reported  yes- 
terday that  first  year  wage  increases  av- 
eraging 10  percent  were  granted  to  work- 
ers as  a  result  of  labor  contracts  agreed 
upon  during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Wage  Increases  are  far  outstripping 
productivity  gains.  When  this  hi^Tpens, 
the  American  people  pay  for  the  exces- 
sive wage  increases  through  inflation. 
American  products  become  more  expen- 
sive and  less  attractive  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

And  American  firms  find  themselves 
forced  to  relocate  plants  overseas  or  else 
go  out  of  business,  m  either  instanoe. 
Jobs  for  Americans  are  lost. 

Stopping  this  erosion  of  our  economy 
Is  gcdng  to  take  strong  and  oourageoui 
action. 
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Some  foreign  governments  are  starting 
to  realise  that  they  have  gone  too  far  in 
th^  invasion  of  the  American  market. 
It  has  started  to  dawn  on  them  that  they 
could  ruin  our  economy  and  thus  kill  off 
a  good  market.  But  their  response  gener- 
ally has  been  mudi  too  little,  much  too 
late. 

What  we  must  have  is  a  firm  policy  in 
the  administration  to  end  unfair  trade 
practices  by  foreign  manufacturers.  Con- 
gress must  act  on  proposed  legislation  to 
bring  socas  equity  in  world  trade.  We 
must  dnnand  reciprocity. 

AU  this  will  fall,  however,  if  the  labor 
imlon  leaders  do  not  face  reality.  Hie 
unions  must  stop  misleading  their  work- 
ers into  thinking  that  they  are  entitled 
to  more  and  more  pay  for  less  and  less 
work. 

Here  and  there  some  unions  have  come 
to  their  senses  and  are  cooperatldg  with 
management  in  trying  to  keep  their 
plants  open  in  the  face  of  stiff  foreign 
competition. 

Unfortunately,  these  instances  of  labor 
and  management  statesmanship  are  too 
few  and  far  between.  It  seems  to  be  more 
fashionable  for  union  leaders  to  rush  for- 
ward in  a  lemming-like  charge  to  self- 
destruction.  And  when  wage  demands  go 
out  of  sight,  it  is  obviously  easier  itx 
plant  owners  to  simi^  pack  up  and  move 
abroad. 

Bflany  union  leaders  have  been  calling 
for  protection  for  American  workers.  In 
many  cases,  we  have  advocated  the  same 
actions  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  if 
unions  are  looking  for  strong  protective 
barriers  to  keep  out  foreign  goods  so  that 
^ey  can  assess  the  American  people  ex- 
orbitant charges  for  their  services,  then 
I  believe  they  will  have  a  l<»ig  and  un- 
happy wait. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  would 
erect  any  meaningful  protective  barriers 
for  American  labor  without  some  guar- 
antee that  union  leaders  start  acting 
responsibly. 

Needless  strikes  and  ex(Hi>itant  wage 
increases  in  certain  key  industries  have 
knocked  our  economy  out  of  kelter.  These 
conditions  are  criK>llng  our  efforts  to 
maintain  employment  in  America  and 
our  place  in  the  world  markets. 

Getting  our  economic  system  back  into 
balance  could  be  very  painful,  especially 
for  those  unions  and  workers  who  have 
managed  to  capture  disproportionate 
wages. 

If  we  do  not  start  cc»Tecting  some  of 
the  Inequities  at  once,  we  may  find  that 
there  is  precious  little  left  to  salvage  as 
far  as  trade  is  concerned. 


TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISINO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
its  Eu-tlculate  statement  of  the  problem 
confronting  both  the  consimilng  public 
and  the  business  community  in  the  case 
of  advertising,  and  for  its  concise  propo- 
sitions which  support  and  affirm  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  "Druth  in  Advertising 
Act  which  Senator  McGovesn  and  I  have 
introduced. 


I  wish  to  extend  to  the  Chamber  an 
invitation  to  testify  on  the  Truth  in 
Advertising  Act  when  we  hold  hearings 
on  the  legislation  in  October.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  read  the  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
on  advertising  be  printed  in  the  Rccoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

Statkicxmt  on  Aovkbtisino 

AdvertUlng  U  a  principal  mwUum  ua«d  by 
buslneasmen  to  communicate  Information 
about  tbemaelves.  their  products  and  serr- 
Icee.  It  alao  eervos  to  communicate  the  ap- 
propriate deslrabUlty  of  products  m  the  many 
Instances  where  oonsumen  already  have 
sufficient  Information.  It  1b  a  major  Influence 
In  shaping  the  public's  Image  of  biislneeB. 

Bfioreover,  adTanising  Is  the  consumer's 
principal  source  of  Information  about  prod- 
ucte  and  services.  The  business  community 
and  consumers  alike  are  the  losers  when  ad- 
vertisers tise  tactics  and  appeals  which  Im- 
peach the  good  standing,  repute  and  credi- 
bility of  the  buslneas  world.  In  this  sense, 
advertising  Is  a  critical  element  In  assuring 
the  consumer's  right  to  quality  and  Integrity 
in  the  marketplace — which  Is  so  basic  to  the 
Business-Consumer  Relations  Oode  pro- 
pounded In  1970  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

In  furtherance  of  this  right  and  the  Code, 
we  offer  the  foUowlng  propositions  concern- 
ing advertising: 

1.  The  National  Chamber  believes  that  ad- 
vertising In  the  spirit  of  the  consumer's  right 
to  quality  and  Integrity  in  the  marketplace 
wUl  possess  certain  fundamental  character- 
istics: truthfulness  .  .  .  accxiracy  .  .  .  Infor- 
matlveness  .  .  .  and  rtievancy  to  contempo- 
rary standards  of  good  taste  and  proper 
values. 

2.  The  National  Chamber  supports  the 
principle  of  an  effective,  voluntary  Industry 
system  of  self-regulation  of  advertising  to 
a^ileve  the  above  characteristics  through 
vigorous  efforts  within  the  full  scope  per- 
mitted by  law. 

8.  The  National  Chamber  urges  all  adver- 
tisers to  have  on  hand  prior  to  publication 
appropriate  substantiation  of  factual  adver- 
tising and  to  make  such  substantiation  vol- 
untarUy  available  in  response  to  reasonable 
Inquiries. 

4.  The  National  Chamber  encourages  In- 
creased business  efforts  to  expand  consumer 
product  Information.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  systems  of  standardised 
information  In  appropriate  product  cate- 
gories to  facilitate  consumer  comparisons  of 
Important  product  features.  In  addition, 
trade  associations  should  undertake  informa- 
tion programs  designed  to  inform  consumers 
of  the  factors  and  considerations  to  be  taken 
Into  account  In  selecting  products  or  services. 

6.  THe  National  Chamber  believes  added 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  information  re- 
lating to  consumer  health  and  safety.  Par- 
ticularly Important,  we  believe.  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  new  concepts  in  advertising 
which  draw  consiuners'  attention  to  caution- 
ary instructions  on  the  product  label. 

Advertising  is  a  tool  of  incalculable  value 
to  our  marketing  system.  It  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  nation's  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  ...  to  Increased  aspirations 
for  aU  Americans  .  .  .  and  to  the  ability  of 
an  overwhelming  and  growing  majority  of 
consumers  to  share  In  the  fruits  of  economic 
affluence. 

Advertising  is  also  the  source  of  Informa- 
tion most  relied  on  by  consumers  to  discover 
the  existence  of  new  products  and  services, 
to  find  out  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  wares  offered  In  the  marketplace, 
and  to  learn  how  and  where  thoee  wares  can 
be  obtained.  Advertising  thus  benefits  con- 
siuners  as  much  as  business. 


By  taking  the  steps  proposed  here,  Indus- 
try groups  and  Individual  advertisers  wlU 
have  demonstrated  anew  their  contributions 
to  tbe  further  asatirance  of  quality  and  in- 
tegrity In  the  marketplace. 


MAssuvmo 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  widespread  recognition  among  gov- 
ernment officials  and  urban  planners  to- 
day that  we  must  begin  altering  the  tra- 
ditional demographic  patterns  which 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  decay, 
confusion,  and  urban  sprawl,  now  ex- 
isting in  urban  areas  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  the  keenest  minds  in 
our  society  are  at  work  on  this  problem, 
and  they  are  exploring  a  number  of 
promising  paths  toward  solving  it. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  search  tat 
improved  living  patterns  is  a  New  Jersey 
man.  Louis  C.  Ripa.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  PAR.  a  planning  firm  located 
in  Morristown.  Mr.  Ripa's  plsin  for  the 
future  is  a  concept  called  "massllvlng." 
which  is  aimed  at  reestablishing  the  tra- 
ditional neighborhood  concept,  in  which 
people  live,  work,  and  socialize  in  one 
area,  rather  than  traveling  long  dis- 
tances for  each  activity.  This  concept 
was  outlined  in  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS   AOCSHT'8   on   NklGHBOBaOODS 

There's  a  brand  new  ooocept  In  dty  plan- 
ning that  is  really  very  old.  It's  caUed  "mass- 
Uvlng"  and  it  means  bretJOng  down  the  pres- 
ent isolation  between  city  and  suburb  and 
getting  back  to  the  old-fashioned  neighbor 
hood  idea  in  which  people  lived  and  workea 
and  socialized  all  within  the  same  area. 

U  has  caught  the  fancy  of  many  in  the 
field  of  planning  and  one  of  its  chief  propo- 
nents is  Louis  C.  Rlpa,  board  chairman  of  a 
Morristown  planning  firm. 

"We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  beauti- 
ful looking  nigh  rise  mass  bousing  and  office 
buildings  where  people  nevw  meet  their 
neighbors,  or  with  ooetly  highways  and  free- 
ways that  are  best  described  as  maddening 
parking  lots,"  said  Rlpa. 

"It  is  essential  that  we  design  future  mass- 
living  faculties  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  the  old  family  or  neighbor- 
hood concept  that  once  existed  before  we  got 
bogged  down  In  Impossibly  congested  center 
city  complexes  and  equally  Ul  planned  subur- 
ban q>rawls. 

"Today's  planning  and  deelgn  separatee 
and  iscdatee  people,  creating  a  great  many 
human  problems  that  never  before  existed. 
Tomorrow's  planning  and  design  must  bring 
people  together  In  human  bondshlp." 

Rlpa  says  his  goal  Is  to  restore  the  human 
element  In  living  today.  He  says  his  concept 
applies  not  only  to  new  towns,  such  as  Ross- 
moor  In  Middlesex  County  which  he  planned, 
but  to  cdder  cities  such  ss  Newark  and  New 
York. 

The  planner  feels  that  government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  should  combine  constructing 
entire  new  neighborhoods  which  would  con- 
sist of  housing  for  persons  of  different  in- 
come groups,  light  industry,  shopping  and 
recreation  facilities. 

These  neighborhoods  should  be  self-con- 
tained areas  that  would  provide  all  the  ne- 
cessities and  amenities  of  Uvlng,  Rlpa  said. 

Some  commuting  woiild  be  necessary  and 
the  planner  called  for  construction  of  a  high 
speed  mass  transit  system  that  wotild  connect 
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the  new  neighborhoods  to  employment  areas 
outside. 

Blpa  conceded  that  even  partial  imple- 
meniatlon  of  his  plan  would  be  expensive. 

"But  It  can  be  done."  he  said.  "It's  simply 
a  question  of  wanting  to  do  it  and  then  going 
ahead  and  doing  it." 

Rlpa  said  that  many  planners  favor  the 
same  approach  and  see  what  to  them  are  the 
quite  obvious  benefits.  The  chief  task  Is  con- 
vincing the  politicians  and  the  bureaucrats 
to  use  available  funds  more  inteUlgently  and 
to  make  additional  funds  avaUable. 

Rlppa's  firm  has  been  Involved  In  a  num- 
ber of  planning  projects  Including  urban  re- 
newal In  Newaiic  and  Orange  and  highways 
In  New  Jersey  and  In  many  other  states. 

"The  urban  renewal  work  Is  frustrating  at 
times,"  be  said  "You  have  to  do  things  ex- 
acUy  the  way  that  you're  told  and  ytml*  not 
permitted  to  Innovate  at  aU." 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  "massllvlng" 
projects,  RoBsmoor  Is  the  only  one  with 
which  Rlpa  Is  now  Involved.  Begun  In  196S 
as  a  senior  citizens  project,  the  c<Mmnunlty, 
near  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  Is  now 
planned  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

There  are  now  1.500  families  living  there 
and  there  will  be  26,000  eventually.  The  town 
will  eventually  contain  aU  the  "massllvlng" 
elements.  Including  shops,  hospitals  and 
light  Industry. 


RAILROAD  STRIKES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  rail- 
road strikes  are  rapidly  leading  to  a  criti- 
cal situati(m  in  the  major  ix)Ultry  pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  United  States. 

Strikes  have  already  had  severe  effects 
on  the  poultry  industry  in  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  California. 

These  States  surely  about  32  percent 
of  the  Nation's  broilers  and  28  percent 
of  the  commercial  eggs. 

Last  year,  the  now  idled  Southern 
Railroad  alone  shipped  1,560.000  tons  of 
com  and  soybean  meal  into  Georgia  at 
the  rate  of  28.000  tons  per  wedc.  The 
loss  of  this  source  of  transportation  is 
creating  havxK  in  the  Southeast. 

At  pres«it.  feed  inventories  are  ex- 
tremely low  and  are  declining  dally  in 
these  States.  This  situation  is  devel(H>ing 
despite  such  emergency  measures  as 
leasing  all  available  truclcs,  operating 
trucks  on  a  24-hour  basis,  rationing  feed 
to  farms  to  a  maximum  3  days'  supply 
and  increasing  to  a  mATimnm  the  rate  at 
which  grain  is  being  unloaded  from 
barges. 

The  situation  in  Georgia  is  viewed  so 
seriously  that  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter  has 
repealed  the  weight  limits  on  feed  trucks. 

The  present  trickle  of  grain  being  sup- 
plied to  the  areas  by  still-operating  rail- 
roads is  being  further  threatened  by  the 
Jamming  of  railyards  by  the  strikes  that 
currently  exist 

If  this  situation  continues  beyond  the 
week  ending  August  7.  the  number  of  live 
birds  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  prevent 
large  scale  starvation.  Some  North  Caro- 
lina broiler  processors  report  feed  inven- 
tories down  50  percent  with  supplies  ade- 
quate to  maintain  their  flocks  through 
only  August  4.  In  Virginia  the  slaughter 
of  some  lightweight  birds  has  already 
been  scheduled  for  August  9. 

With  the  forthcoming  strike  of  one  key 
railroad  into  the  South  the  resultant  feed 
shortage  would  most  likely  force  starva- 
tion  even   before   the   birds  could  be 


slaughtered  due  to  the  inability  of  proc- 
essors to  immediate  Increase  process- 
ing capacity. 

The  imminent  feed  shortages  will  fur- 
ther cause  havoc  with  consumer  prices. 
The  forced  slaughter  of  lightwei^t  bioU- 
ers  will  initially  flood  the  market  forcing 
prices  sharply  downward.  Tbis  prema- 
ture slaughter  of  broilers  win  cause  sup- 
ply shortages  in  ensuing  weelEs  thus  rais- 
ing retail  prices. 

Under  normal  condltians.  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  strike,  the  average  number 
of  birds  slaughtered  weekly  for  the  next 
4  weeks  in  the  States  mentioned  would 
be: 

OeorgU   8,476.000 

North  CaroUna 6.857,000 

Virginia 1,366,000 

South  Carolina 610.000 

Callfomla 1.667.000 

Total 17.766.000 

The  Slaughter  to  avoid  starvation  of 
layers  will  most  likely  increase  egg  prices 
by  20  percent 

The  number  of  eggs  which  would  nor- 
mally be  produced  per  week  is  estimated 
at: 

Georgia -_  109.000,000 

North  Carolina 77,000,000 

Virginia 38,000.000 

South  CaroUna 24.000,000 

Callfomla 188,000.000 


431. 000, 000 


Because  of  the  shut-down  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Santa  Fe. 
California,  the  leading  State  in  commer- 
cial egg  production  with  40  million  lay- 
ing hens  is  expected  to  experience  a  criti- 
cal feed  shortage,  since  26,500  tons  of 
feed  are  required  per  day  for  the  layers. 
More  than  1  million  tons  of  sorghum 
were  shipped  to  Callfomla  by  the  Scmta 
Fe  during  1970. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Issued  a  press  release  indicating  the 
severity  of  tl^  situation  nationwide  and 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  "sharply 
rising  consumer  prices"  caused  by  short- 
ages of  food  commodities. 

In  the  Washington  Post.  July  30.  I 
noted  that  top  union  and  management 
officials  had  been  summoned  to  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  2-week-old  railroad 
strike.  Let  us  all  hope  that  something 
good  will  result  from  this  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  article  pre- 
pared by  Bdr.  Frank  C.  Porter  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord.  as  fcdlows: 
lUn.  SroppAGxs  CATrsnro  RApm  D«tmuokatiow 
IN  MovKMXMT  or  Foods 

WssEmroTOM,  July  29. — "RaU  stoppages 
throughout  the  United  States  are  causing  a 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  orderly  movement 
of  essential  food  products  from  farm  to  mar- 
ket," Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin  announced  today. 

"In  many  areas  of  the  United  States  crit- 
ical problems  are  arising  due  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  farmers  to  move  their  crops  because 
of  the  rail  strike.  The  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  with  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  scheduled 
to  go  out  on  Jxily  31,  nearly  all  rail  movement 


of  agricultural  i»oducts  from  CalUomla  wlU 
be  eliminated.  This  oomas  at  tb*  time  of  peak 
harvest  ctt  ttmlb.  fruits  and  vegatiadss  of  all 
kinds,  inolnding  tottuoe.  canteloops.  gn^iMS, 
pears,  peaches,  plums  and  citrus  products. 

The  Southeaston  tnoUer  producers,  sq>e- 
daUy  In  Georgia  and  the  Carollnas,  have  feed 
supplies  tot  only  a  few  days. 

The  wheat  harvest  in  the  Midwest  Is  mov- 
ing Into  fuU  swing  and  in  many  areas  wheat 
Is  being  piled  on  the  ground  because  eleva- 
tors are  glutted  from  the  lack  of  rail  move- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  said  that  shortages  of  cer- 
tain food  commodities  will  begin  to  appear 
In  some  markets  and  that  as  additional  raU- 
roads  go  on  strike  this  could  become  ex- 
tremely serious  and  result  In  sharply  rising 
consumer  prices. 

"This  tie  up  of  raU  tranqwrtatlon  is  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  on  our  farm  exports 
which  are  essential  to  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  comes,  unfortunately. 
Just  at  the  time  when  we  have  been  able 
to  get  our  farm  exports  to  a  record  high.  It 
will  be  a  long-time  problem  If  we  lose  Impor- 
tant parts  of  those  markets  now",  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

"Fanners  are  in  a  real  bind,"  the  Secre- 
tary said.  "Income  from  their  year's  work 
depends  on  mo>vlng  their  products  to  mar- 
ket when  ready." 

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  July  80.  1971] 

WKm  HOT78X  Rah.  Talks  Calld 

(By  Ftank  C.  Portar) 

With  six  mora  railroads  due  to  be  struck 
at  6  ajn.  today,  top  union  and  management 
offl rials  have  been  summoned  to  a  morning 
meeting  at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  two-we^-<^d  raU 
strike. 

Meanwhile,  prospects  for  a  lahw  setUe- 
ment  In  the  steel  Industry  brightened  snb- 
stantlaUy.  Despite  a  news  blackout  on  the 
sted  talks  here  In  WashlngtcMi.  It  was  learned 
that  the  cost-of-living  Issue  has  been  re- 
solved. 

The  White  House  dted  "the  Increasing  eco- 
nomic Impact  arising  from  the  contlnuatlan 
and  expcmsion  of  the  railroad  strikes"  in 
calling  the  9  ajn.  meeting. 

Although  Preelduit  Nixon  Is  not  expected, 
attending  for  the  administration  will  be 
George  P.  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Chairman  Paul 
W.  McCracken  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  Secretaries  James  D.  Hodgson 
of  Labor  and  Jtdm  A.  Volpe  at  Transporta- 
tion. 

Also  attending  will  be  Assistant  Labor 
Secretary  W.  J.  Usery  Jr.,  who  has  been  medi- 
ating the  railroad  dispute,  Qtar%t  A.  T^nomiti, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Bnergency  prepared- 
ness, and  Arnold  Weber,  Shultz's  assistant. 

The  coet-of-Uvlng  issue  long  had  been 
viewed  as  the  biggest  single  stumbUng  Mock 
to  a  steel  settlement.  "Hie  United  Stetivmrk- 
ers  of  America  had  won  an  nwnmftji^  cost- 
of-living  escalator  In  the  can  aiMl  aluminum 
Indxistrles  and  with  socne  copper  companies. 
And  the  union  had  Indicated  It  would  take 
no  lees  from  steel. 

But  there  had  been  talk  that  some  of  the 
steri  companies — particularly  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.,  the  Industry's  largest — wanted  to  put 
a  celling  m  cost-of-living  pay  Incrsasss. 

Althou^  details  were  lacking  last  night, 
presuunably  the  union  won  an  unlimited  es- 
calator that  would  award  a  penny  an  hour 
for  every  0.4  per  cent  Increase  In  the  govern- 
ment's consumer  price  Index. 

Even  so,  UJ3.  Steel  was  *i«w»«"g  Its  big 
blast  fumacee  at  Gary,  Ind..  and  other  firms 
were  following  suit  in  anticipation  of  a  strike 
at  13:01  ajn.  Sunday. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steelworkers  union 
Boheduled  a  10  a.m.  meeting  today  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  of  Its  basic  steel  Industry 
conference,  a  committee  at  several  hundred 
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wgtnnal  and  loetf  l—dTi  with  powar  to 
nttfy  Any  tanUtlv*  mgnmamat. 

WlMth«r  VtM  maeting  WM  oaUed  to  adTlM 
the  iBMnhwa  of  the  stKtue  of  the  teUn  or 
In  antlotpatlon  of  an  actual  agreement  could 
not  be  determined. 

The  eumulatlre  effeota  of  the  rail  atrlke 
are  beginning  to  paralyse  sectlona  of  the 
country. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  announced  In  Detroit  that 
It  will  cloae  three  aaaembly  planta  next  week 
beoauae  of  a  parts  shortage  caused  by  the 
atrlke. 

The  Chicago  aasemUy  plant,  which  waa  to 
hare  begun  production  of  1973  cars  next 
Tueaday,  wUl  be  doaed.  Idling  about  8,800 
employeea. 

The  St.  Louis  plant  will  stop  production  of 
1873  models,  affecting  3  JOO  workers,  and  the 
Kanaaa  City  plant,  which  stUl  la  building  1971 
cara.  will  lay  off  3.600  enq>loyeea. 

Callfomla'a  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  wired 
Tran^KXtatlon  Secretary  Voipe  that  agricul- 
ture loaasi  In  his  state  now  total  811  million 
a  day  and  If  the  tleup  continues,  more  than 
100,000  Oallfomlana  will  lose  their  jobs. 

Other  aourcea  said  that  with  the  shutdown 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  Santa  Fe — sched- 
uled for  today — farm  shipments  from  Cali- 
fornia will  TlrtuaUy  be  cut  off. 

Gov.  Tom  IfcOall  of  Oregon  also  wired 
V(dpe.  He  aald  the  combined  effects  of  the 
rail  and  Weat  Coast  Longshoremen's  strike 
leaTe  hla  state  "facing  a  shattering  com- 
pound of  potential  economic  ruin  unlike 
anything  In  Its  history." 

Talks  between  the  nation's  rallroiMls  and 
ttie  United  Transportation  Union  resumed  at 
the  Labor  Department  yesterday  afternoon 
tUMtar  the  mediation  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Usey,  but  no  progress  was  reported. 

Hodgson  has  said  the  government  won't 
go  to  Capitol  Hill  for  a  leglalated  aettlement 
until  all  hope  for  a  voluntary  aettlamant  Is 
abandoned  and  the  Impact  of  the  atrlke  on 
the  national  economy  becomea  Intolerable. 

The  UTU,  which  U  raslatlng  work  rule 
ohangea  sought  by  management,  struck  the 
Union  Paelflo  and  the  Southern  Railway 
two  weeks  ago  and  the  Southern  Paol&c  and 
Morfcdk  h.  Weatem  laat  Saturday. 

Scheduled  to  be  atruek  today  In  addition  to 
the  Santa  Fe  are  the  Duluth,  Meaaabe  &  Iron 
Range;  Bgln,  Jollet  &  Kastem;  Bessemer  h 
Lake  Irle;  the  Alton  &  Southern  and  Housr 
ton  Belt  ft  Terminal. 

Further  strike  notices  have  been  filed  for 
five  more  roads  Aug.  6  and  another  three  on 
Aug.  11. 


NXTRSmO  HOME  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  M088.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  President  of  the  Utiited  States  took 
notice  of  the  problems  that  confront  old- 
er Americans  and  idedged  the  support  of 
his  administration  in  their  solution.  The 
primary  thrust  of  the  President's  speech 
as  reported  in  the  press  was  the  need  to 
upgrade  by  withholding  funds  from  sub- 
standard nursing  homes  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "symbols  of  tragic  isolation 
and  shameful  neglect." 

Mr.  President,  during  my  S-jrear 
toiure  on  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  I  have  presided  over  more 
hearings  into  nursing  home  problems 
than  any  other  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  sponsored  major  remedial  legisla- 
tion which  had  the  purpose  of  raising 
standards  of  care  and  providing  safer 
and  more  adequate  facilities  for  the  nurs- 
ing home  residents.  In  the  eurrmt  series 
we  have  held  15  hearings  and  contem- 
plate a  few  more  prior  to  issuing  our  re- 
port to  Congress.  This  report  cnrrmtty 
under  preparation  not  only  covers  our 
hearings  during  this  last  year  and  one- 


half,  but  covers  a  10-year  time  frame 
from  the  creation  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging  until  the  present. 

Oda  of  the  things  I  have  learned  with 
certainty  during  this  period  is  that  there 
is  no  one  easy  solution  to  the  problems 
found  in  the  nursing  home  industry. 
While  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  the 
President's  expression  of  concetn.  I  do 
admit  to  some  uneasiness  because  of  his 
remarks. 

There  Is  little  doubt  at  this  point  that 
the  administration  has  had  a  poor  record 
on  the  issue  of  aging,  so  much  so  that  I 
was  moved  to  comment  in  April  of  last 
year  that  the  elderly  apparently  rank  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  priorities  Just  above  raising 
funds  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Few  of  us  who  follow  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  will  soon  forget  the  state- 
ments by  administration  spokesmen  early 
in  1969  announcing  a  policy  of  shifting 
the  Federal  focus  from  care  of  the  aged 
to  care  of  young  people.  More  recently  the 
Committee  on  Aging  has  taken  great  ex- 
ception to  efforts  to  downgrade  the  ad- 
ministration on  aging  and  with  some 
Important  aspects  of  the  planning  for  the 
forthcoming  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

This  administration  has  also  ordered 
the  step-by-step  dismantling  of  the 
medicare  nursing  home  program — ex- 
tended care  facilities — in  the  most  arbi- 
trary fashion  possible  with  new  regula- 
tions resulting  in  retroactive  denials  of 
claims.  More  recently  the  administration 
has  taken  a  position  incorporated  in 
House  passed  HJl.  1  to  cut  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  care  under  the  medicaid 
program. 

It  does  seem  that  the  administration, 
by  seizing  upon  the  incendiary  issue  of 
substandard  nursing  homes,  is  playing  on 
the  fears  of  the  elderly;  it  is  what  seems 
to  be  a  trademark  of  this  administration, 
making  highly  visible  gestures  to  give  the 
appearance  of  doing  much  while  in 
reality  doing  little. 

I  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  substandard  nursing 
homes.  Everyone,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Nursing  Home  Association,  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Nixon's  pledge  to  withhold 
Federal  funds  from  substandard  instltu- 
tions.  At  the  same  time  I  favor  fiscal  re- 
sponsibOity  and  do  not  believe  we  should 
tolerate  duplicate  medicare-medlcaid 
payments  or  pajrment  for  unnecessary 
services.  I  am,  however,  very  much  in 
favor  of  high  standards  of  care  serving 
the  needs  of  the  infirm  elderly.  I  am  also 
in  favor  of  integrity  In  Qovemment. 
When  the  Govemmoit  solicits  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  private  industry  in  part- 
nership with  Government  as  we  did  in 
medicare  then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  at  the  very  least  owes 
the  obligation  of  fair  play. 

Essentially,  I  am  expressing  my  con- 
cern that  the  President's  remarks  under 
the  pressure  oi  a  possible  $33  billion 
deficit  might  signal  arbitrary  cutbacks 
in  the  medicaid  program.  Again  there  is 
evidence  of  this  in  administration- 
backed  section  225  of  last  year's  social 
security  bill  and  this  srear's  in  section 
207  with  the  same  purpose — to  limit 
Federal  costs  under  the  medicaid  nurs- 
ing h<»ne  program.  If  cost  saving  is  the 
intmt  of  the  administration,  let  them 


state  their  purpose  openly  instead  of 
hiding  behind  the  pretense  of  eradicat- 
ing substanctauid  nursing  homes.  In  my 
Judgment  the  improvement  of  our  nurs- 
ing home  system  will  be  a  complicated 
and  perhaps  expensive  proposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  watch  carefully  for 
whatever  developments  are  forthcoming 
from  the  White  House  and  from  the  Sec- 
retary's office. 

I  certainly  hope  there  is  no  basis  for 
my  fears  and  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
wUl  announce  a  railroad  approach  to 
identifying  and  eradicating  the  sub- 
standard nursing  home.  In  all  candor, 
however,  let  us  admit  that  the  nursing 
home  problem,  dramatic  and  serious  as 
it  obviously  is,  is  just  one  of  the  many 
urgent  problems  facing  the  aged. 

There  are  at  most  1  million  older 
Americans  in  nursing  homes.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  these  receive  adequate  care. 
A  far  greater  need — affecting  in  all  prob- 
ability 16  million  out  of  our  20  million 
elderly — is  the  need  of  more  substantial 
income.  Secondly,  medicare  still  only 
covers  47  percent  of  the  health  needs  of 
the  elderly.  This  problem  affects  almost 
all  of  our  20  million  elderly  and  yet  the 
President  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  an- 
nounce firm  support  for  broadening  the 
scope  of  medicare  coverage.  I  could  also 
mention  housing.  The  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing dtes  a  projected  need  for  120,000  fed- 
erally assisted  units  a  year  for  the  elderly 
and  our  current  building  rate  is  41,000 
federally  assisted  units.  Some  6  million 
elderly  continue  to  live  in  substandard 
housing.  The  President  did  propose  his 
revenue-sharing  plan  as  the  solution  to 
rapidly  accelerating  property  taxes  which 
because  of  their  regressive  nature  rip  into 
the  fixed  incomes  of  the  elderly.  Our  cur- 
rent rate  of  inflation  imder  the  mxon 
administration  is  about  6  percent  and 
yet  there  was  no  reference  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  any  concrete  plans  for  improve- 
ment. 

All  in  all,  many  of  us  who  have  been 
identified  with  aging  and  the  problems  of 
the  aged  are  delighted  that  the  President 
has  now  spoken  out  on  these  important 
issues.  There  is  much  to  be  done  If  the 
White  House  really  intends  to  make  the 
effort,  lime  will  be  the  Judge  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  performance.  I  fervoitly  hope 
that  our  older  Americans  will  not  be 
f oimd  a  year  from  now  with  an  amplified 
collection  of  broken  promises. 


HOUSmO  FOR  THE  POOR  AND  THE 
ELDEIRLY 

Mr.  HART.  Bfr.  President,  for  the  past 
several  years,  much  of  the  Nation's  rhet- 
oric has  revolved  around  the  call  "to 
change  national  spending  priorities." 

Over  that  same  period  of  time  I  have 
received  many  pleas  from  communities 
and  individuids  asking  that  housing  for 
the  poor  and  elderly  be  buUt  in  their 
communities,  pleas  which  give  human 
meaning  to  that  rather  sterile-sounding 
political  rhetoric. 

In  an  effort  to  help  where  I  could,  and 
at  least  to  find  out  what  chance  each 
application  had  of  being  funded.  I  asked 
for  a  status  report  on  the  projects. 

On  July  22,  the  D^Mutment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Informed 
me  by  letter  that  in  Michigan— 
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We  have  pending  applications  for  approx- 
imately 10,000  unlta  of  housing  with  a  prea- 
ent  target  allocaUon  of  3,400  units. 

TtoaX  Information  was  in  line  with  in- 
formal estimates  given  my  staff  previ- 
ously that  only  about  one-third  of  public 
housing  applications  from  lifichlgan 
oommnnitles  would  be  funded  this  fiscal 
year. 

Iliat  gap  l>etween  the  demand  and  the 
money  made  available  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  public  housing  programs  r^- 
resents  a  losing  effort  to  meet  the  need 
for  such  housing. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  use  only  $207  mil- 
lion of  the  $417  million  of  ctsitract  au- 
thority aval^le  for  this  program. 

As  a  result,  only  2,400  units  of  the 
Michigan  demand  of  10,000  will  be 
funded.  And  the  number  of  requests  will 
grow  as  new  api^cations  are  received. 

If  the  full  amount  were  used  and  allo- 
cated oa  the  same  basis  as  now  planned, 
4,400  of  Michigan's  10,000  units  could  be 
funded. 

That  is  still  not  enough,  but  it  could 
spell  the  difference  between  reducing  the 
backlog  of  unfunded  applications  or  let- 
ting the  number  increase. 

We  may  be  told  that  to  spend  more  on 
public  housing  will  add  to  the  budget  debt 
and  to  infiationary  pressures. 

It  \a  my  guess  that  the  unemployed 
constructian  workers  around  the  country 
might  question  the  fairness  of  that  argu- 
ment. 

Equally  important,  because  of  plan- 
ning and  construction  time,  probably  less 
than  half  of  the  fimds  would  be  spent 
this  fiscal  year. 

And  there  are  better  ways  to  cut  Fed- 
eral ^aiding.  The  national  interest 
would  be  served  better  by  spending  $400 
million  for  housing  than  by  spending 
more  than  $70  billion  on  the  Pentagon.  $1 
billion  for  antiballistic  missUes  or  $100 
million  for  a  space  shuttle  system. 

If  a  budget  deficit  is  the  big  concern. 
I  suggest  the  administration  reduce  its 
$3-billion  tax  break  for  industry  rather 
than  ask  the  less  afSuent  and  the  elderly 
to  wait  still  longer  for  decent  housing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  I  think,  that 
these  programs  are  sought  not  by  large 
cities  alone.  A  quick  check  of  my  files 
shows  I  have  received  requests  for  assist- 
ance fr(Hn  these  Michigan  communities: 

Detroit,  Trenton.  Muskegon,  River 
Rouge,  Royal  Oak  Township,  Traverse 
City,  Qreenville.  Hancock,  Lincoln  Park, 
Marquette,  Mount  Pleasant,  Clinton 
Township,  Flint,  Hamtramck,  Inkster, 
Escanaba,  Sumpter  Township,  Baldwin. 

Grand  Rapids,  Southfleld,  L'Anse.  Ann 
Arbor,  East  Tawas,  Negaunee,  Garden 
City,  Munising,  Evart,  Ironwood,  Melvln- 
dale,  Lapeer,  Gladstone,  Ishpeining,  Yp- 
silantl.  Femdale,  Roseville,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  Gladwin. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  that  the  admin- 
istration will  hear  the  appeal  of  each 
of  these  communities,  and  of  all  the  com- 
munities in  other  States  which  have  ap- 
plied for  public  housing  fimds,  and,  hear- 
ing the  pleas,  will  heed  them  by  releasing 
the  unused  contract  authority. 


CARGO      THEFT.:      A     NEED     FOR 
PROMPT  ACTION  BY  CONCHIESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  7, 1  addressed  the  Members  of  this 
ho6y  on  the  present,  drastic  situation 
faced  by  this  Nation  with  the  mounting 
cargo  theft  being  experienced  at  our  air- 
ports. I  mentioned  then  the  opportunity 
we  have  in  the  presence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  54,  to  alleviate  this  problem, 
which  is  extremely  serious  at  the  airports 
in  the  New  Jersey-New  York  metropoli- 
tan area. 

A  comprehensive  article  entitled 
"Washington  Mounts  Fight  Against 
Freight  Loss  and  DanMge"  was  published 
in  Traffic  Management,  which  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  at  this  time. 
Among  other  things,  the  author  points 
up  some  of  the  more  salient  problems  in- 
volved which  provide  an  overview  to  the 
situation.  The  author  points  out  that  a 
major  handicap  to  mounting  a  coordi- 
nated attack  is  the  presence  of  respon- 
sibility in  numerous  bodies,  but  account- 
ability for  the  attack  in  none  of  them, 
be  they  carriers,  shippers,  or  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  He  warns,  omi- 
nously, that  we  may  be  seeing  now  only 
the  "tip  of  the  iceberg"  because  reliable 
statistics  on  the  causes  of  loss  and  dam- 
age are  simply  not  being  maintained  by 
the  industry. 

This  article  stresses  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  take  the  initiative  on  this  prob- 
lem. But  the  point  was  driven  home  even 
more  emphatically  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  July,  at  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. At  that  time,  those  who  are  most 
aS^ted  by  cargo  theft,  the  carriers  and 
shippers,  were  unable  to  agree  on  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  a  halt  to 
the  increasing  loss  and  damage  they 
are  experiencing. 

As  the  esteemed  Senator  from  Nevsula 
(Mr.  BiBLz)  stated  when  he  Introduced 
his  biU,  S.  942,  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Security  and  Safety  of 
Cargo: 

Losses,  thefts  and  pilferages  have  pro- 
duced inestimable  damage  .  .  .  the  question 
Is:  What  shall  we  do  to  bring  about  Unme- 
dlate  reform? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

Washincton  Mounts  Fioht  Against 

FaxiCRT  Loss  AND   DaICAOK 

(By  Lawrence  II.  Lesser) 
Th»  federal  government  has  launched  a 
massive  attack  on  the  growing  frequency  of 
loas  and  damage  to  freight  shlpmenta  In  In- 
terstate commerce.  Numerous  federal  agen- 
cies, the  Congress,  as  well  as  many  private 
organizations,  are  Involved  In  the  fight,  which 
Is  costing  American  business  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  I 

The  Senate  Select  Coounlttee  on  Small 
Business,  for  example,  estimated  that  In  1969 
these  losses  cost  the  trucking  Industry  i^- 
proxlmately  8838  million,  the  railroads  about 
8310  million,  ocean  shipping  companies  more 
than  8170  million,  and  U.S.  airlines  from  880 
to  8100  million.  Tbeae  figures  are  conserva- 


tive, since  competitive  oondlttooa  often  foroe 
ahlmMTB  and  carriers  not  to  file  claims  or  re- 
port all  loaMS. 

Thb  small  businessman,  whether  he  be  a 
carrier  or  a  shipper,  naturaUy  la  hardeat  hit 
.when  goods  are  damaged  or  miartng  unlike 
a  large  corporation,  he  cant  afford  the  heavy 
paper  work,  delay  and  lengthy  litigation  of- 
ten necessary  m  order  to  ocfllect  a  claim. 
BICH«over,  if  too  many  of  his  shlpmenta  are 
lost  or  arrive  in  damaged  condition,  he  may 
loee  blB  cu3tomers,  his  market,  and  even  may 
be  forced  out  of  busmess. 

OOVXaNlONTAL     ACTION 

m  order  to  help  the  businessman  fight  this 
problem,  Washington  Is  moving  on  several 
fronts.  Here  is  a  rundown  of  government  ac- 
tivities dealing  with  loss  and  damage  In 
transportation. 

Congressional  Investtgaton  are  inspecting 
tran^>ortation  facilities  throughout  the 
ooiintry  in  an  effort  to  find  out  who  la  re- 
sponsible and  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
rise  in  freight  theft  and  damage. 

Two  oongreaslonal  committees  are  probing 
into  the  causes  of  property  damage  and  crime 
In  transportation. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  set  stand- 
ards for  the  handling,  storage  and  owner  iden- 
tlficatlcm  of  international  cargo,  and  has  re- 
quired bonded  warehousemen,  customho«ise 
brokers  and  carriers  to  submit  lists  of  their 
employes. 

Tbe  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are  conducting 
investigations  into  loss  and  damage,  and 
both  agencies  will  require  carriers  subject  to 
their  Jurisdiction  to  submit  detailed  reports 
of  all  claims  filed. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  (D.-Nev.) ,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  has 
sponsored  legislation  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo  that 
would  develop  long-range  aolutlons  within 
two  years;  the  bill  also  would  require  ocean 
carriers  to  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  on  lost  or 
damaged  cargo.  And  before  the  oommlaslon 
completes  its  work,  the  measure  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue 
regxilatlons  for  the  secxirlty  and  safety  of 
freight  by  all  modes. 

TKKASXTST  UCX7I.ATIONS 

The  new  Treasury  regulations,  which  be- 
came effective  April  1,  should  have  some  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  safety  of  cargo.  They 
require  district  directors  of  Customs  not  to 
grant  a  permit  to  unlade  cargo  unless  the 
terminal  provides  secure  storage  for  freight 
with  a  high  value-to- weight  ratio  or  f<Mr  cargo 
packages  that  have  been  opened. 

Second,  when  a  district  director  finds  that 
a  particular  terminal  area  has  a  high  inci- 
dence of  theft  or  pilferage,  he  la  directed  to 
require  the  broker  or  consignee  to  fill  out  a 
prescribed  pickup  form  «^ilch  certifies  a  par- 
ticular trucker  or  other  agent  to  receive 
the  merchandise.  The  district  director  f^*" 
refuse  the  release  of  merchandise  from  Cus- 
toms custody  until  the  delivery  Is  completed 
and  verified  under  the  supervision  of  a  Cus- 
toms officer. 

Third,  district  directors  are  authorized  to 
require  carriers  and  proprietors  of  bonded 
warehouses  to  submit  written  lists  contain- 
ing data  on  all  persons  employed  by  them 
In  the  unlading,  carriage,  receiving,  storage 
or  delivery  of  imported  merchandise,  and  to 
demand  from  customhouse  brokers  a  list  of 
all  employees.  A  requirement  for  Issuance 
and  display  of  photo-identification  cards 
within  areas  where  there  la  a  high  incidence 
of  theft  and  pilferage  la  stUl  under  review 
within  the  Treiasury  Department. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  regulatlonf 
deal  only  with  commerce  under  Customs  Ju- 
risdiction, which  generally  is  limited  to  air- 
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ports  and  BeaporU.  The  new  directives  do  not 
oorer  the  vaat  number  of  truck  termlnels. 
railroad  yards  and  freight  distribution  cen- 
ters throughout  tbe  United  States  where  loss 
and  damage  to  freight  Is  an  even  greater 
problem. 

The  major  handicap  to  mounting  a  coordi- 
nated attack  Is  the  wldeq>read  req>onslblllty 
among  carrlen.  shippers  and  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  for  protecting  cargo.  Brery- 
ooa  Is  responsible,  but  no  one  is  accountable. 

Thus,  Congress  Investtgatlve  and  legisla- 
tive activities  are  of  the  greatest  potential  alg- 
niflcance  for  the  formulation  of  long-term 
solutions.  Next  to  the  President,  the  Congress 
Is  the  only  body  In  the  nation  that  can  bring 
all  ooncemed  parties  together  to  develop 
solutions.  Recent  hearings  hdped  to  fociis 
national  attention  on  the  problem  of  theft 
and  damage  and  have  gotten  people  think- 
ing about  possible  preventive  measures. 

cikaoo  sccrmiTT  coionasioM 

The  Commission  that  Senator  Bible  pro- 
poses would  cover  all  phases  of  the  distri- 
bution cycle  and  would  rely  on  shippers,  car- 
ilen,  labor  and  government  for  Input.  "This 
Is  a  complex,  technical  area,"  says  an  aide  to 
the  senator.  "Let  the  shipper  and  the  carrier 
have  his  Input  and  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations. Whether  they  Involve  legislative, 
regulatory  or  operational  suggestions,  you've 
got  to  get  In  and  grapple  with  It.  This  blU 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so." 

The  proposed  Cargo  Security  Commission 
would  be  charged  with  the  following  duties  : 

Define  the  causes  and  scope  of  the  problem. 

Bvaluate  methods  to  deter  crime  and  dam- 
age. 

Exchange  data  with  the  various  carriers. 

Study  and  evalviate  present  carrier  liabil- 
ity limits  and  the  adequacy  of  such  llmlta 

Develop  a  uniform  loss  and  damage  re- 
peating system  by  the  different  modes. 

Create  physical  facility  security  standards 
and  encourage  voluntary  acceptance  by  the 
various  Industries  Involved. 

Evaluate  the  need  for  a  federal  licensing 
and/or  identification  system  of  all  Individ- 
uals engaged  In  cargo  handling. 

Complement    programs    of    the    different 


The  propoeed  10-member  commission 
would  contain  air,  truck,  rail  and  water  car- 
rier repreeentatlves,  two  representatives  of 
the  cargo  handlers  labor  organisations,  one 
shipper  representative  and  representatives  of 
the  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Additional 
advisory  members  would  come  from  the  in- 
surance Industry,  the  regulatory  commissions 
and  other  government  agencies. 

Loss  and  damage  actually  is  a  very  broad 
arsa  that  encompasses  theft,  crime,  pilferage 
and  hijacking  of  freight.  It  also  Indudes  de- 
lay, concealed  and  visible  damage,  heat  or 
eold  and  water  damage,  wreck,  fire  and  ca- 
tastrophe. 

Just  how  far  does  the  measure  of  loss 
extend  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  goods? 

As  one  witness  told  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee: 

.  .  The  loBses  suffered  by  srane  of  these 
firms  have  hetd  an  extremely  serious  impact 
on  their  business.  The  direct  financial  losses 
are  only  the  most  obvious  consequence.  In- 
surance rates  have  been  Increased.  Some  pol- 
icies have  been  canceled.  But  even  more 
Important  is  the  fact  that  business  and 
profit  opportunities  have  been  lost,  some- 
times  forever." 

The  hearings  also  revealed  that  attempted 
theft  and  pilferage  may  be  a  major  cause 
of  damage  to  freight. 

LACK     or    STATISTICS 

Getting  a  solid  grip  on  the  problem  Is 
impossible  today  because  none  of  the  car- 
rier modes  maintain  records  of  the  causes 
of  loss  and  damage.  "Somewhere  along  the 
line,  this  area  has  to  be  covered."  says  a 
Small  Business  Committee  Investigator.  "We 


cant  tell  how  big  the  problem  is  till  we  find 
hard   statistics." 

Beginning  with  the  third  or  fourth  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  the  ICC  and  CAB  will  re- 
quire large  motor  carriers  and  airlines  to 
submit  uniform  quarterly  reports  of  cargo 
loss  and  damage  claims.  The  claims  will  be 
reported  in  the  order  they  are  filed  and  will 
be  combined  In  dollar  amounts  by  type  of 
shipment,  cause  of  dalm  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
tical, the  location  where  the  incident  oc- 
curred. 

So  far,  the  FMC  has  balked  at  Impoalng 
a  similar  requirement  on  the  maritime  In- 
dustry, but  Senator  Bible's  bill  would  also 
require  ocean  carriers  to  file  reports. 

What  about  the  railroads,  freight  forward- 
ers, water  carriers  and  pipellnee  subject  to 
ICC  Jurisdiction?  Will  they  be  required  to 
submit  reports  on  loss  and  damage  claims? 

"Certainly,  if  we  put  a  requirement  on  the 
motor  carriers,  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
well  do  the  same  with  the  other  modes," 
says  Howard  Domlngus,  assistant  director  of 
the  ICC's  Bureau  of  Accounts.  "Once  we  get 
the  first  mode  finalized,  well  follow  right 
through  with  the  others,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  pipelines,  which  dont  have 
the  same  loss  problems  .  .  ." 

Both  the  ICC  and  CAB  also  are  probing  all 
facets  of  the  loss  and  damage  problem,  in- 
cluding limits  of  carrier  liability,  carrier 
claims-handling  practices  and  statutory  au-. 
thority  of  the  agencies  to  monitor  loss  and 
damage  claim  practices. 

Surface  carriers  voluntarily  set  rules  gov- 
erning loss  and  damage  claims.  They  are  not 
contained  in  tariffs  on  file  with  the  ICC.  And 
although  many  shippers  think  otherwise,  the 
ICC  has  no  authority  to  settle  individual 
Claims  between  shipper  and  carrier.  The  only 
recourse  a  shipper  has  is  to  go  to  court. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduoed  in  Con- 
gress for  several  years  now  that  would  reim- 
burse shippers  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
ft  they  are  successful  in  a  suit  brought 
against  a  carrier  for  loss  and  damage.  Last 
year,  the  measure  passed  the  Senate  but 
died  In  the  House  as  the  9l8t  Congress  ended. 
The  bill  now  has  been  relntroduoed. 

Tbe  ICC  Investigation,  Bx  Parte  363,  was 
Initiated  In  response  to  complaints  from 
shippers  regarding  a  move  by  railroads, 
truckers  and  trel^t  forwarders  to  limit  their 
liability  after  Aug.  1,  1969  to  not  more  than 
60%  of  concealed  damage.  The  rails  sup- 
posedly withdrew  their  rule  in  Jan.,  1970,  but 
shippers  claim  that  railroad  agents  still  fol- 
low the  phUoeophy  Imbedded  in  the  rule. 

More  than  half  the  complaints  the  ICC 
receives  against  carriers  concern  loss  and 
damage  claims.  In  1969,  the  Commission  re- 
ceived approximately  7/)00  such  complaints — 
up  from  4,000  in  1968  and  3,800  in  1967. 

Nearly  all  the  complaints  Involve  alleged 
failure  by  carrlen  to  acknowledge  that  a 
claim  exists,  to  answer  inquiries  regarding 
the  statu*  at  a  claim,  or  to  settle  one  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Shippers  estimate  that 
concealed  rtamayt  claims  alone  total  between 
ISO  million  and  $50  million  a  year  for  aU  IOC- 
regulated  carriers. 

There  are  four  Tondamental  questions  In- 
volved in  this  proceeding: 

Does  the  ICC  have  authority  to  investigate 
or  consider  this  concealed  damage  matterf 

Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  require 
procedures  under  Section  5(a)  to  relieve  car- 
rier groups  of  liability  from  the  antitrust 
Uws? 

Have  the  carriers  received  5(a)  approval 
from  the  ICC  sufficient  to  cover  their  Joint 
action  to  limit  their  concealed  damage  lia- 
bility? 

Do  the  tariff-publishing  requirements  of 
the  Act  require  that  concealed  damage  claims 
rules  of  the  carriers  be  filed  in  tarlfilB  with 
the  ICC? 


Tlie  importanoe  of  this  Investigation  to 
shippers  and  to  busineas  generally  Is  under- 


scored by  the  active  participation  ot  nearly 
1.700  parties.  Including  108  members  of  Con- 
gress. Here  are  some  Shippar  comments: 

J.  A.  Boyd,  president.  Florida  Furniture 
Dealers  AssoclaUon,  Inc.:  "It  is  time  for  a 
neutral  source  to  Intercede  to  work  out  more 
satisfactory  rules  and  regijdatlons  for  all  on 
concealed  damages  and  claims  generally." 

W.  W.  Clifton,  traffic  manager.  Bastings 
Potato  Growers  AssoclaUon:  "We  believe 
procedures  are  presently  available  with 
which  claim  procedives  could  be  Improved 
considerably,  provided  such  procedures  are 
made  aK>licable  to  all  regtdated  carriers 
and  are  fully  and  properly  conq>lled  with." 

James  B.  Ourand,  manager,  traffic  and 
warehousing.  Black  &  Decker  Uanufacturlng 
Otmipany:  "Bstabllshlng  reasonable  proce- 
dures that  would  reduce  the  oost  of  process- 
ing claims  would,  in  our  (H>lnion,  significant- 
ly mitigate  the  loss  and  damage  claim  prob- 
lem." 

Four  major  meat  shippers,  George  A.  Hor- 
mel  ft  Co.,  Oscar  Mayer  ft  Co.,  John  MbrreU 
ft  Oo.  and  the  Bath  Packing  Co.,  have  sug- 
gested that  the  ICC  require  carriers  to 
adt^t  the  following  measures  with  regard 
to  loas  and  damage  claims: 

Pay  interest  at  the  prime  rate  on  all 
claims  for  which  they  are  liable. 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  each  claim  in  writ- 
ing within  15  days. 

Investigate  all  claims  to  determine 
whether  to  acknowledge  or  deny  liability. 

Either  acknowledge  or  deny  llabUlty  in 
writing  within  130  days  after  receiving  the 
original  claim,  where  poeslble. 

On  each  claim,  maintain  a  separate  file 
which  contains  all  documents  and  writings 
relating  to  the  claim. 

Pay  claims  within  14  days  after  acknowl- 
edging llabUity. 

In  case  of  failure  to  pay,  allow  shippers 
to  deduct  the  f\ill  amount  of  the  claim  with 
interest,  from  any  freight  charges  owed  to 
the  carrier. 

Another  major  cause  of  damage,  particu- 
larly to  furniture.  Is  rough  coupling  of  rail- 
road cars  in  freight  yards.  Addressing  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Freight  Claims  Division, 
Association  of  American  Railroads  In  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  last  May  19,  B.  C.  Grayson,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co.,  told  his 
fellow  railroaders: 

"If  two  space  ships  can  be  gently  docked 
together  while  orbiting  the  moon  at  a  speed 
of  thousands  of  miles  per  hour,  there  ought 
to  be  a  way  to  eliminate  rough  coupling  In 
a  railroad  yard." 

AiB  CAKco  LXAsmrr 

Like  tariffs  on  file  with  the  ICC,  airline 
tariffs  do  not  contain  carrier  rules  relating 
to  handling  of  claims.  Shippers  charge  that 
the  lack  of  uniformity,  both  in  these  rules 
and  in  carrier  interpretations,  is  a  source  at 
constant  irritation  to  them. 

Air  06tfgo  llabUlty  Unfits  are  set  by  law. 
however;  therefore,  they  do  appear  in  tariffs 
on  file  with  the  CAB.  International  limits 
are  set  at  $7.50  per  pound  for  nearly  aU 
worid  airlines  by  the  Warsaw  Convention  at 
1020. 

Liability  on  domestic  traffic  Is  limited  to 
60  cents  per  pound,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
shlpmsnt.  unless  the  shipper  declares  a 
greater  value  on  the  air  bill  when  he  tenders 
the  shipment  to  the  airline. 

li^ny  shippers  are  not  aware  of  the  limita- 
tion on  liability  for  air  shipments,  even 
though  the  law  preeimiee  that  the  Shipper 
knows.  Neither  are  the  airlines  under  any 
obligation  to  Inform  the  shipper  that  their 
liability  Is  limited  or  that  the  shipper  can  be 
covered  for  a  greater  amount  by  declaring  a 
greater  value  to  his  shipment  and  by  paying 
10  cents  per  $100  value  over  the  regidar 
limit. 

The  CAB  Investigation,  Docket  19923,  may 
provide  answers  to  the  following  questlona: 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  CAB's  authority 
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over  aliiine  practices  relating  to  cargo  lia- 
bility, loss  and  damage? 

Should  the  CAB  require  n.S.  airlines  to  In- 
form shippers  of  existing  liability  limits  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  shlppms  can  elect  to 
obtain  greater  coverage? 

Are  present  domestic  and  International 
cargo  llabUlty  limits  adequate  or  should  they 
be  raised? 

The  scheduled  airlines  recently  conducted 
their  own  study  of  carrier  llabUlty  rates  and 
concluded  that  present  rates  are  adequate 
and  should  not  be  raised. 

The  Senate  SmaU  Businees  Committee, 
however,  examined  the  study  tmd  found  it 
Inadequate.  The  Committee  said  the  airllnee 
faUed  to  support  their  oonclxision,  adding 
that  It  was  obvious  from  the  number  of 
complaints  to  the  CAB  that  shlppns  felt 
present  llabUity  rates  were  too  low. 

The  Committee  also  felt  the  airlines  should 
be  reqtiired  to  Inform  a  shipper,  at  the  time 
they  receive  his  cargo,  of  the  rate  of  liabiUty 
and  the  means  by  vAilch  he  can  obtain  in- 
creased coverage.  (See  box  containing  recom- 
mendations of  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.) 

WHO    IS    RXSPONSIBLX? 

The  two  key  questions  with  regard  to  loss 
and  damage  are:  (1)  Who  has  and  who 
shoiUd  have  primary  responslbUity  for  pro- 
tecting cargo  against  theft  or  damage?  (3) 
Where  does  management  responsibility  end 
and  public  responslbiUty  begin? 

Carrier  managements  claim  that  despite 
Increased  security  and  protective  devices, 
they  caiuiot  solve  this  problem  without  help 
from  public  law  enforcement  authorities. 
Shippers  and  congressional  investigators 
counter  that  the  carriers  have  not  done  aU 
they  could  to  assure  safe  transport  of  prop- 
erty, and  have  the  pictures,  which  this  re- 
porter has  seen,  to  prove  it. 

"In  my  Judgment,  these  hearings  over  the 
last  two  years  have  brought  out  one  fact 
crystal  clear,"  says  Senator  Bible.  "That  Is 
that  the  airlines,  the  trucking  and  the  marl- 
time  transport  industries  must  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  before  it  overwhelms  us. 
Government  agencies,  likewise,  must  provide 
more  affirmative  attention  than  they  have  in 
the  past." 

As  the  senator  stated  when  he  Introduced 
his  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  Commission  on 
Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo: 

"Loeses,  thefts  and  pilferages  have  pro- 
duced inestimable  damage  in  cargo.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  question  is: 
What  shall  we  do  to  bring  about  Immediate 
reform?" 


FiNDINOS   or  THX   SXNATB   SiCAU.   BUSIMXSS 

CoMMirrEK 

1.  A  uniform  system  of  quarterly  reports 
on  damaged,  lost,  missing  and  stolen  freight 
for  all  modes  is  the  first  step  in  mounting 
effective  strategies  of  either  prevention  or  i^- 
prehension. 

3.  The  Department  of  Transportation,  in 
conjunction  with  other  federal  agencies, 
should  preecrlbe  regulations  establishing 
packaging,  labeling  and  documentation  re- 
quirements for  property  transported  in  in- 
terstate <x  foreign  commerce. 

3.  The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  should  re- 
quire aU  air  carriers  to  Inform  the  shipper  of 
the  carrier's  rate  and  limit  of  liability,  and 
the  fact  that  the  shipper  can,  by  making  ap- 
propriate declaration,  obtain  Increased  lia- 
bility for  his  shipment.  The  carrier  should 
have  the  shipper  sign  a  document  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  this  information  and  indi- 
cating acceptance  or  rejection  of  Increased 
llabUity. 

4.  Concerned  federal  and  local  agencies 
shoiUd  approach  the  problem  on  an  inter- 
modal  basis  by  considering  the  truck,  raU, 
air  and  maritime  transport  chain  together. 

5.  Efforts  of  the  private  sector  to  deal  with 
crime,  theft  and  damage  in  tranq><»tati<»i 


shovUd  be  encoiiraged,  promoted  and  aided 
by  federal  cooperation. 

8.  The  efforts  of  the  carriers,  who  have 
primary  responslbUity  for  the  safety  of  goods 
in  transit,  should  be  recognized  as  a  matter 
of  high  public  interest  and  concern. 

7.  The  DOT  should  take  a  more  affirmative 
^proach  in  dealing  with  this  problem  and 
eliminate  the  "rhetoric  and  vacillation  now 
apparent." 

8.  Statutory  authority  should  be  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transpcxtation  to  estab- 
lish, in  consultation  with  other  government 
agencies,  minimal  physical  security  stand- 
ards at  all  U.S.  airports,  seaports  and  termi- 
nals. 

9.  Criminal  data  coUected  under  the  pro- 
posed reoommendations  shoiUd  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  tat  analysis,  re- 
search and  recommendations  for  additional 
statistics  as  needed. 

10.  Federal  agencies  should  submit  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  Congress  where 
greater  statutory  authority  la  required. 


RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Mary 
Jane  Cummlngs  is  a  22-year-old  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
She  was  the  valedictorian  of  her  class- 
and  maintained  a  3.8  average. 

Linda  Edwards  is  a  23-year-old  grad- 
uate of  the  Idaho  State  University  where 
she  had  the  highest  average  in  her  grad- 
uating class. 

Ann  Marie  Pasquale  was  graduated 
from  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a  near  perfect 
3.9  average  In  East  Asian  languages. 

These  three  girls  share  much  in  com- 
mon. They  su'e  all  very  young  and  very 
bright.  They  have  all  achieved  signlilcant 
academic  honors  throughout  their  col- 
lege careers.  They  all  have  very  promis- 
ing futures.  And,  they  have  all  been  blind 
since  birth. 

They  are  Just  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  benefit  from  the  work  done 
by  an  organization  know  as  Recording  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  national  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  records  and  circulates 
textbooks  and  educational  materials 
free  of  charge  for  any  visually  handi- 
capped student  or  adult  seeking  an  edu- 
cation. Blind  students  In  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  ^colleges,  and  grad- 
uate schools  as  well  as*  professionals  from 
many  fields  requii-e  educational  mate- 
rials in  pursuit  of  their  vocations. 

The  nucleus  of  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  are  the  volimteers  whose 
work  provides  himdreds  of  visually 
handicapped  men,  women,  and  children 
with  a  comprehezisive  national  circulat- 
ing library  of  recorded  educational  ma- 
terial for  the  free  use  of  anyone  who,  be- 
cause of  visual  or  physical  impairment, 
cannot  read. 

There  Is  no  comparable  storehouse  of 
up-to-date  recorded  academic  literature 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  not  only  records  new  books 
on  request  but  retains  a  master  t^ie  of 
every  book  It  records  and,  from  its  mas- 
ter tape  library,  supplies  individual 
tailed  copies  to  any  number  of  future 
borrowers.  No  other  educational  resource 
encompasses  the  exhaustive  range  of 
highly  specialized  recorded  texts  re- 
quii-ed  by  blind  persons  determined  to 
maintain  themselves  in  an  increa^ngly 
speciaiized  society. 


Recording  for  the  Blind.  Inc.,  handles 
thousands  of  requests  annually.  When  a 
visually  handicapped  student  or  profes- 
sional is  in  need  of  any  material,  he 
makes  a  request  through  one  of  the  local 
RPB  units.  A  volunteer  retuler  will  then 
record  the  textbook  for  the  student  un- 
less it  has  previously  been  recorded  and 
is  in  the  master  tape  library.  He  will 
then  be  supplied  with  a  tape  recording 
of  the  requested  item. 

AU  of  the  reading  is  done  entirely  by 
volimteers  who  have  passed  voice  tests 
sind  have  been  trained  in  standard  re- 
cording procedures  at  one  of  17  record- 
ing units  in  cities  across  the  coimtry. 

All  of  the  tapes  are  provided  free  of 
charge.  Last  year  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, 839  blind  ctudents  boiefited  from 
RFB's  services;  282  in  Los  Angeles 
County  alcme.  Three  hundred  and  six- 
teen books  were  taped  and  distributed. 
A  total  of  6,147  hours  of  work  went  into 
the  recording  of  these  books. 

As  of  June  1971,  RFB's  master  tape  li- 
brary ccmtained  14,562  titles  covering  a 
broad  spectrum  of  human  knowledge. 
The  Los  Angeles  unit  ot  Recording  for 
the  Blind  has  six  soundproof  recording 
and  monitoring  booths.  While  a  book  is 
being  recorded  a  monitor  is  also  present 
to  check  the  quality  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  reading.  In  addition  to  the  356  vol- 
unteers in  Los  Angeles  there  are  over 
300  in  San  Francisco  and  over  a  100  in 
Pomona  who  record  texts  and  perform 
various  other  duties.  The  units  are  sup- 
ported solely  by  contributions.  There  are 
no  endowments. 

Mr.  President,  were  it  not  for  the  ef- 
forts of  Recording  for  the  Blind  most 
blind  students  would  have  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  compete  on  even  terms  with 
others  both  in  college  and  in  business. 
RFB's  efforts  have  shown  that  blindness 
is  no  barrier  to  success.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  law,  teaching,  psychology,  busi- 
ness, social  work,  electronics.  Journalism 
or  agriculture,  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
area  of  endeavor  too  difficult  or  too  chal- 
lenging for  an  ambitious  blind  person  to 
overcome. 

I  commend  the  work  done  by  Record- 
ing for  the  Blind.  I  regret  that  more  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  the  tremendous  ^- 
forts  that  are  being  made  on  behalf  of 
the  visually  handicapped  members  of  our 
society.  All  of  us  can  benefit  from  ob- 
serving the  determination  and  the  cour- 
age that  is  exhibited  by  the  blind.  All  of 
us  can  leam  fnun  the  strength  that 
these  peoi^e  show  in  pursuit  ot  their 
goal — and  opportunity  to  compete  with 
sighted  persons  and  live  a  life  of  par- 
ticipation and  dignity. 

All  of  us  can  leam  from  the  sacrifices 
of  time  and  effort  that  many  have  given 
so  that  recordings  might  be  available  to 
the  blind.  Because  of  the  efforts  oi  Re- 
cording for  the  Blind,  hundreds  (rf  mm 
and  wconen  have  became  valuable  con- 
tributing members  of  society — and  hun- 
dreds more  will  have  the  same  chance. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pnsident,  it  is  with 
a  considerable  measure  of  pride  that  I 
reafDrm  my  support  for  the  Fann  Credit 
Act  of  1971,  8.  1738.  I  wu  a  coQXiQSor 
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of  the  bill  Introduced  by  my  colleMue. 
SenatOT  Tauiaoos.  A»  a  member  of  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Electriflcatkm 
and  Credit,  I  wa«  pilvUeged  to  attend  and 
preside  over  a  substantial  portion  ot  the 
hearings  held  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

lliere  is  no  questioa  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Is  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cess stories  in  the  history  of  self-hdp. 
Tlie  System  as  we  all  know  was  originally 
founded  and  cai^taliaed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  The  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  have  utilized  its  services  over  the 
years  have  succeeded  in  completely  re- 
tiring the  Oovemment  investment  and 
the  System  is  now  completely  owned  by 
the  anvozimately  1  million  agricultural 
producers  who  presently  own  some  $2 
billian  in  net  worth  in  this  System.  As 
many  of  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
our  subcommittee  oni^iaslzed,  this  Plurm 
Credit  System  has  succeeded  In  hoping 
to  overcome  one  of  the  traditional  prob- 
lems in  rural  areas,  that  of  a  lack  of 
needed  capital.  It  has  served  as  the  mech- 
anism by  which  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  rural  areas  have  been  able  to  tap  the 
central  money  markets  in  our  economy 
and  In  this  way  have  helped  to  finance 
the  marvelously  productive  American 
agriculture  of  wbicb  we  are  all  direct 
beneficiaries. 

Our  study  of  the  existing  Farm  credit 
law  and  the  proposed  legislation  revealed 
conclusively  that  this  updating  in  the 
legal  charter  under  which  the  Farm 
Credit  System  operates  is  badly  needed. 

During  our  consideration  of  this  meas- 
loe  certain  questions  were  raised  con- 
cerning possible  unfair  competition  for 
the  farmer's  excess  funds  between  the 
Ftum  Credit  System's  sale  of  Investment 
bonds  and  the  commercial  banks'  time 
deposits. 

It  appeared  to  me  as  we  heard  testi- 
mony on  this  measure  that  It  might  well 
not  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  permit 
the  Farm  Credit  System  to  sell  Its  invest- 
ment bonds  at  a  higher  Interest  rate  than 
local  banks  could  offer.  Therefore,  with 
the  purpose  in  mind  of  matntftintng  a 
fair  and  eqtdtable  balance  between  the 
Farm  Credit  Investment  bonds  and  the 
time  deposits  of  the  commercial  banks, 
I  offered  an  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  which  as- 
sures that  any  Farm  Credit  obligations 
Issued  such  as  the  present  Farm  Credit 
Investment  bcmd  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  with  regard  to  rate, 
amount,  and  maturity  as  those  Imposed 
on  its  member  banks  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

In  addition,  we  heard  testimony  which 
called  for  taxation  of  the  Federal  land 
banks.  The  committee  gave  these  views 
conslderatde  consideration,  and  at  my 
request  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
was  asked  to  answer  to  the  committee 
In  greater  detail  with  respect  to  the  taxa- 
tion Issue.  On  examination  of  FCA  state- 
ments and  on  reviewing  the  history  of 
Farm  Credit  legislation,  the  committee 
decided  that  this  matter  was  primarily 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that  those  c(»unlttees  undertake 
a  review  of  the  tax  obligations  these  in- 


stitutions BhoaM  bear  to  achieve  eqtd- 
table taxation  compared  with  other  lend- 
ing institutions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  Investment  credit  bond 
and  our  careful  consideration  of  tiie 
need  to  review  possible  inequities  in  the 
land  bank  taxation  matter  both  re- 
sulted in  a  better  balance  among  farm 
lending  Institutions. 

This  Is  a  forward-looking  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  will  permit  the  system 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  help  meet  the 
agricultural  credit  needs  of  the  future 
and  at  the  same  time  vrUl  assure  that 
it  continues  to  operate  on  a  sound  and 
responsible  basis.  It  will  continue  to  as- 
sure that  the  agricultural  producers  in 
every  area  of  the  Nation  have  access  to 
a  good  and  dependable  source  of  credit 
to  finance  their  operations. 

There  are  many  desirable  provisions 
which  serve  to  recommend  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  cite  two  of  these  provisions 
as  examples.  The  Federal  land  banks  are 
presently  restricted  to  lending  65  per- 
cent of  the  normal  value  of  agricultural 
real  estate.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
was  in  former  times  a  desirable  and 
necessary  limitation.  However,  these 
banks  have  accumulated  54  years  of  ex- 
perience and  expertise  in  the  farm  real 
estate  financing  business.  The  demands 
of  modem  agriculture  are  such  that  the 
limitation  Inhibits  the  capability  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  to  render  the  max- 
imum of  credit  service  to  deserving  agri- 
cultural producers.  This  leglslaticm  re- 
moves this  unnecessarily  restrictive  loan 
limitation. 

The  second  provision  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention  provides  authority 
for  tite  Federal  land  banks  to  finance 
nonfarm  rural  housing.  Those  of  us  rep- 
resenting rural  areas  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  need  for  sources  of  flrt^nHng  to 
facilitate  the  ccmstruction  of  housing  In 
rural  areas.  Revltallzation  of  our  rural 
areas  is  an  absolute  requisite  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  confronting  our 
urban  areas.  The  aut^rlty  provided 
herein  for  the  land  betnks  to  finance 
nual  housing  will  not  by  Itself  accom- 
plish the  entire  Job  of  rural  area  devel- 
opment. It  will,  however,  make  a  modest 
contribution  to  that  aid  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Is  to  be  complimented  for 
its  recognition  of  this  problem  area  and 
its  willingness  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  an  overall  solution. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  is  a  tried 
and  true  mechanism.  The  bill  before  the 
Congress  will  permit  the  system  to  do 
an  even  better  Job  than  It  has  in  the 
past.  I  am  happy  to  reemphasize  my  sup- 
port for  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 


ALLEVIATTNO  THE  DOCTOR 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  health-care  crisis  facing 
our  Nation,  a  crisis  intensified  by  the 
present  shortage  of  50,000  physicians. 
Many  medical  schools  receive  so  many 
applications  that  they  must  turn  away 
Individuals  who,  given  the  ciwortunity, 
could  be  trained  as  pliyslclans.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  tiUed  "Alleviating  the 


Shortage  of  Physicians,"  published  In 
the  June  issue  of  Science  mftgagino 

The  article  describes  the  efforts  of  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine 
to  Increase  their  ou^ut  of  physicians. 
A  new  program  has  been  set  up  to  accept 
applicants  with  a  Ph.  D.  in  the  physical 
sciences.  After  2  years  of  clinical  train- 
ing, the  Ph.  D.'s  will  be  granted  an  MJ3. 
degree.  In  addition,  planning  has  been 
underway  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  the  total  pronedical  and  medical 
training. 

If  all  medicsd  schools  adopted  short- 
ened curriculums,  hundreds  of  additional 
physicians  could  be  added  to  our  health- 
care system  each  year,  and  many  quali- 
fied applicants  who  are  presently  turned 
down  by  medical  schools  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Alleviating  the  Shortage 
of  Physicians"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

ALI.SVIATINa  TBI  SHOKTAQK  OF  PmaiUlAKS 

(By  wmiam  J.  Harrington.  WlUlam  J.  Wbe- 
lan.  Bernard  J.  FogM,  E.  M.  Fapper) 

(NoTS. — Figures  nttmi  to  not  printed  In 
the  BicoBO.) 

The  shortage  of  medical  manpower  In  the 
United  States  has  been  characterized  as  "tbe 
most  serious  In  any  major  oooupatlonal 
group"' (1). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  60,000  more 
physicians  are  needed  than  are  available  (2). 
Among  other  corrective  measures.  The  Car- 
negie Oommlsslon  on  Higher  Education  has 
recommended  a  60  percent  Increase  over  the 
next  decade  In  enrollments  In  schools  of 
medicine. 

At  the  TTnlverslty  of  IClaml  School  of  Medi- 
cine, a  program  has  been  designed  which  will 
result  In  a  more  rapid  Increase  In  the  output 
of  physicians  while  Implementations  of  long- 
range  plans  are  under  way.  The  program  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  many  men  and 
women  with  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phllosc^hy 
In  a  biological  science  and  some  with  a  de- 
gree In  a  physical  or  engineering  science  hare 
already  fulfilled  most  of  tbe  requirements  of 
the  first  2  years  of  medical  school  training. 
A  preclinical  program  of  a  few  months'  iva%- 
tlon,  tailored  to  Individual  needs,  should 
bring  these  exceptloiially  qualified  candi- 
dates Into  our  third-year  curriculum,  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  within  a  total  period  of  from  18  to 
24  months. 

If  all  4-year  schools  of  medicine  Introduced 
similar  programs,  several  hundred  additional 
physicians  could  be  graduated  over  the  next 
2  to  3  years.  The  cost  would  be  low.  And  most 
Important,  there  would  be  better  use  of  sc»ne 
of  our  best  national  talent. 

BACKQBOTTirD 

The  history  of  medical  education  In  tbe 
United  States  Is  generally  divided  Into  pre- 
and  post-Fleznerlan  eras.  Nonunlformlty  was 
replaced  by  standardization,  within  the 
natiiral  sciences,  with  recognition  also  of  the 
humanities.  While  not  Intended,  the  gains 
were  priced  In  a  pattern  of  conformity  which 
was  close  to  stereotype  of  both  medical  school 
and  premedical  training. 

Since  the  Plezner  report  (3),  and  espe- 
cially over  the  past  20  years,  there  have  been 
other  reforms,  individually  less  dramatic,  but 
collectively  striking.  The  need  for  physicians 
In  World  War  n  resulted  In  an  "accelerated 
program"  for  medical  students.  And  growing 
concern  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents tot  more  flexibility  has  led  most  schoc^ 
of  medicine  to  design  multiple  options  In 
preparation  for  professional  careers.  There  Is 
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now  broader  aoolal  as  well  as  technologloal 
emphasis.  Moat  scboolc  of  medicine  have  ao- 
coidlngly  undertaken  major  obangee  In  their 
curricula.  These  need  no  reiteration  other 
than  to  recall  the  concepts  of  "oore  material" 
and  "negotiate  time,"  principles  embodied 
In  otir  own  curriculum  and  readily  adaptable 
to  the  proposed  program. 

Sputnik  I  led  to  national  expansion  of 
advanced  education  In  natural  sciences  of  all 
forms.  For  medical  schools  this  thrust  was 
reflected  by  a  decline  In  the  "quality"  and 
in  the  number  of  medical  school  api^canta. 
Both  quality  and  quantity  later  returned  to 
the  previous  standards  as  tbe  po(ri  of  under- 
graduates enlarged.  Nevertheless,  responses 
to  federal  encouragements  of  the  late  1950's 
and  early  1960's  are  now  measured  in  larger 
numbers  of  young  graduates  with  exer- 
tional educations  In  the  sciences  and  fewer 
opportunities  for  their  direct  use.  Recent 
trends  In  higher  education,  cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral space  programs,  the  establishment  of 
new  priorities  for  social  sciences,  and  re- 
ductions In  technologic  training  programs 
make  It  difficult  for  quaUfled  young  sdm- 
tlsts  to  find  or  retain  poeitlons  In  their 
chosen  fields.  Careers  In  universities  are  also 
less  secure  than  they  were.  Furthermore,  the 
increasing  social  consciousness  of  young 
scientists  has  attracted  them  to  careers 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  their  fellowman.  Accordingly,  more 
PhJ>.'s  are  now  applying  for  admission  to 
medical  schools,  and  larger  numbers  of  tm- 
dergraduate  students  who  would  have  pur- 
sued a  graduate  education  are  seeking  en- 
trance: there  Is  more  than  a  20  percent  in- 
crease In  medical  school  applicants  for  1971. 
Yet  the  Ph.D.  with  proven  accomplishments 
in  basic  sciences  in  their  most  rigorous  forms 
finds  himself  in  competition  for  entrance 
into  the  fint  year  classes  of  most  medical 
schools — a  redundancy,  with  waste  of  time 
and  manpower. 

PROPOeXD     PEOOaAM 

Twenty  Ph.D.'8  with  outstanding  tkMkAi,Tn\^ 
records  have  been  accepted  into  a  special 
2-year  M.D.  program  at  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine  starting  in  July 
1971. 

These  20  PhJD.'s.  17  men  and  8  women, 
were  chosen  from  the  130  applications  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  deadline  for  acceptanceo. 
Their  major  graduate  disciplines  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  anatomy  (1).  biochem- 
istry (2).  biology  (1).  chemistry  (1).  ge- 
netics (1).  metaUurgy  (1),  microbiology 
(8),  molecular  biology  (1),  pharmacology 
(2).  physiology  (5),  and  physics  (2).  Their 
present  occupations  range  from  graduate 
students  Just  completing  their  PhJ3.,  to  post- 
doctoral fellows,  to  ooUege  and  university 
faculty.  They  range  in  age  from  26  to  36  and 
come  from  11  states  across  the  United  Statea. 
Four  candidates,  having  minimum  biological 
background,  represent  a  special  challenge, 
but  their  academic  records  have  convinced 
the  committee  that  the  cbaUenge  can  be  met. 

AAmiatUm.  A  special  admissions  committee 
of  three  clinicians  and  three  basic  scientlets 
(4)  selected  the  students.  In  June  1971  wsh. 
student  will  take  the  part  1  test  of  the  Na- 
tional Boards  of  Examiners,  not  for  licensure 
credit,  but  to  validate  the  walven  of  coiuaea 
in  which  tbe  basic  science  departments  of  tbe 
School  of  Medicine  judge  tbe  candidate  al- 
ready to  be  proficient.  The  results  of  tbe  ex- 
amination wlU  also  aid  in  the  design  of  cur- 
riculum tailored  to  Individual  needs.  Reme- 
dial course  work  will  start  in  July,  and  defi- 
ciencies In  biochemistry,  biological  structure, 
and  physiology  should,  in  large  part,  be  over- 
come before  the  beginniztg  of  tbe  regular 
school  year  In  September. 

CvTTiculum.  Our  present  regular  curric- 
ulum is  diagramed  in  Fig.  1.  The  special 
program  is  projected  for  2  yean,  this  being 
tbe  maximum  time  that  any  trainee  should 
nqulie.  It  oonatsts  of  basic  and  clinical  aec- 


ttons.  Basic  adenoea  wlU  be  •mpHo^Ftj  m 
the  period  July  to  November  1971  and  will  be 
divided  into  an  initial  10  weeks  for  remedial 
couiMS  in  biochemistry,  biological  structure. 
and  physiology,  followed  toy  tbe  regular  sec- 
ond-year c(»e  course.  11  weeks  in  duration,  in 
microbiology,  pathology,  pbazmaoology.  and 
introduction  to  medicine.  At  tbe  end  of  this 
21-week  period,  part  1  of  the  NaUonal  Board 
Kxamlnatlons  will  be  taken  to  measure  ac- 
oompllshments  in  those  subjects  for  which  a 
waiver  bad  not  been  given.  Depending  on  his 
performance,  the  trainee  will  then  be  ad- 
mitted directly  into  core  clinical  training  or 
wm  take  additional  work  in  tbe  basic  ad- 
enoea, in  a  flexible  period  of  up  to  34  wetics' 
duration.  Part  l  of  tbe  National  Boards  will 
be  taken  for  licensure  credit  in  June  1972. 

The  core  clinical  training,  identical  to  the 
present  third-year  curriculum,  will  occupy  48 
weeks,  as  foUows:  12  weeks  of  medicine,  12 
weeks  of  surgery,  6  weeks  of  pediatrics,  6 
weeks  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  6  weeks 
of  peycbiatry,  4  weeks  of  neurology,  and  3 
weeks  of  anesthesiology.  Students  will  there- 
fore complete  the  overall  program  between 
November  1972  and  June  1973,  and  will  be 
required  to  take  part  2  of  the  National  Boards 
In  June  1978. 

Each  student,  upon  successful  completion 
of  his  basic  science  and  clinical  requirements, 
will  have  various  options  made  available  to 
him.  He  can  make  up  any  additional  deflclen- 
clea  which  might  be  required  for  licensure  in 
certain  states;  he  can  enter  the  regular  elec- 
tive program,  at  he  can  be  awarded  his  MJ}. 
degree  and  proceed  immediately  into  an  in- 
ternship of  hla  choice  in  this  medical  center 
or  in  other  centers  with  which  affiliationa 
have  been  developed  (Fig.  2) . 

This  option  vrovad  require  tbe  acceptance 
of  Interns  into  house  staff  programs  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Participating  instltutlODS 
in  this  medical  center  vrtll  budget  intern 
positions  more  randomly  throughout  tbe 
year.  Regular  commencement  exercises  are 
held  here  in  January  and  June  of  each  year. 
The  award  of  the  MJ}.  degree  cotdd  take 
place  at  one  of  these  times,  or  could  occur  at 
any  time  during  tbe  year. 

COMICXMT 

The  program  described  above  Is  Intended 
to  be  retained  indefinitely,  although  the 
present  imbalance  in  numbers  of  indlvldualB 
with  advanced  degrees  in  sciences,  relative 
to  current  national  needs,  will  change.  By 
our  proposal,  we  do  not  imply  any  Judgment 
on  the  extent  of  the  claimed  imbalance  (6) . 
Whatever  its  extent,  in  addition,  there  will 
alvrays  be  candidates,  highly  trained,  v^o 
seek  a  new  career. 

In  various  forms,  some  accelerated  pro- 
grams of  a  character  different  from  the  one 
proposed  here  are  already  established  else- 
where (6),  and  the  concept  is  endorsed  by 
the  Carnegie  Commission  (1).       ^ 

Planning  has  been  under  way  for  3  years 
in  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Medi- 
cine, to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the 
total  premedical  and  medical  training  (Fig. 
2)  (7).  Our  overall  planning  Includes  a 
period  of  core  training,  suitable  for  either 
an  MD.  or  PhJD.  route.  Tbe  PbJ3.  to  MJ3. 
program  described  here  is  a  part  of  tbe  more 
comprehensive  plan. 

StTMMABT 

A  cuiriculimi  is  described  whereby  quali- 
fied PbJJ.'s  can  become  MJl.'s  within  a  pe- 
riod of  18  to  24  months.  It  Is  feasible  and  log- 
ical not  only  for  us.  but  for  other  sobodls 
of  medicine.  It  is  our  belief  that  adequate 
safeguards  have  been  included  to  preserve 
high  quality  in  education  while  responding 
to  tbe  need  not  only  for  more  physicians,  but 
also  for  improved  utilization  of  some  of  our 
best-trained  manpower. 

BXrXKXNClB    AND    NOTX8 
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JOHN  PROTO 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  Mr.  John  Proto,  one  of  the  fore- 
most labor  leaders  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  will  step  down  as  an  international 
representative  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
era  of  America.  Happily,  he  will  continue 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey 
Industrial  Union  Coimcil.  John  Proto  has 
been  in  the  vanguMxl  of  the  labor  move- 
ment since  the  darkest  days  of  the  de- 
pression, and  the  working  mai  and 
women  of  New  Jersey  have  been  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  his  energies.  I  ask  inuinlmous 
conssit  that  an  article,  recounting  some 
of  Mr.  Proto's  career,  published  in  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows: 


Stxklwobkxis  Amm  Loonro  Paoro 
(By  Tom  Oallagber) 

John  Proto,  one  of  New  Jersey's  prominent 
labor  leaders,  will  step  down  after  38  years 
as  an  International  representative  of  tbe 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  on  Aug.  I — 
tbe  same  day  a  nationwide  stedworken 
strike  baa  been  threatened. 

Actually,  such  a  wxsrk  stoppage  would  be 
nothing  new  to  Proto  irtioee  entire  career 
In  tbe  labor  movement  has  been  unoom- 
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tatUULj    tpload    tij    OD«    iqiliMTkl    tSUx 
•nothar. 

TiM  UkeaUe  Proto*!  flnt  Job  wma  m  «n 
•pprantioe  with  tbe  llontoUtr  Local  11  at 
%bm  Bi1ekki9«n  Unkm  and  b*  workad  alonc- 
■Ul*  of  Jim  IfcWngti.  who  baa  Unoe  rlasn  to 
poati  o<  pramlnano*  In  his  own  BrlokUyan 
International. 

In  1BS9,  during  one  of  the  wont  deprea- 
tfona  to  ever  hit  the  country,  Proto  waa 
fcroed  to  move  to  the  Worthlngton  Pump 
works  In  Harrison  and  begin  as  an  apprentice 
floraBaker  at  35  cents  an  hour. 

As  he  recaUs:  "When  jobs  were  nonexist- 
ent and  you  and  your  family  stUl  had  to  eat, 
believe  me,  that  was  big  money." 

With  James  ICaUes.  who  waa  Uter  to  be- 
come embroiled  In  a  losing  battle  to  bold  off 
the  raiding  right-wing  lUK  under  James 
Carey,  Proto  founded  the  first  tinlon  at  the 
Hudson  County  plant — a  machinists'  lodg»— 
in  1986. 

Be  became  a  charter  monber,  treasurer 
and  then  president,  a  post  he  held  untU  1043 
when  be  organised  the  plant  for  the  steel- 
workers  of  the  CIO.  He  quickly  became  an 
International  representative  with  the  labor 
union. 

Proto  aetlTtf  y  supported  James  Murray  who 
took  over  the  International  labor  union  from 
John  L.  Lewis  and  continued  to  support  Mur- 
ray's successor,  David  McDonald,  until  the 
latter  was  ousted  by  a  union  vote  by  I.  W. 
Abel,  the  current  leader  of  the  steel  workers. 

Outq>oken  In  hla  beliefs  about  unionism. 
Proto  was  one  of  the  first  to  step  forward 
and  become  active  in  the  move  to  merge  the 
CIO  with  the  AFL  In  the  mid-1960s. 

A  staunch  Democrat,  Proto  was  bypassed 
for  the  post  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Btaite  AFL-CIO  at  Its  1970  convention  and 
hla  supporters  claim  his  poUtlcal  alllanoes 
were  responsible  for  his  failure  to  notch  yet 
another  success. 

Proto  harbors  no  ill -feeling  regarding  the 
1970  convention  and  remarked : 

"One  of  the  biggest  thrOls  In  my  llfs  was 
the  appearance  of  former  Oov.  Robert  B. 
Meyner  at  my  testimonial  dinner  at  Thomm's 
Beataurant  In  Newark  this  past  June,  al- 
though earlier  he  had  sent  his  rsgrets." 

Althotigh  stepping  down  from  his  post, 
Proto  la  by  no  means  divorcing  himself  from 
union  activities. 

He  will  continue  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Industrial  Union  Council 
\intll  his  term  expires  In  1972. 

"But  I  hope  to  stay  In  the  union  move- 
ment as  long  as  God  spares  me  and  I  am 
permitted  to  do  so."  he  said. 


HOW  WELL  IS  THE  NEW  JOB  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  LAW  BEINa  EN- 
FORCED? 

Mr.  PROXNORE.  Blr.  President,  in  a 

recmt  Senate  speech  I  noted  that  Job 
safety  and  health  is  an  Item  which  de- 
serves priority  ranking  as  our  country 
iblfts  fnxn  a  war-  to  a  peace-oiiented 
eoocKxny.  Ilie  woiting  men  and  women 
of  our  country  deserve  adequate  protec- 
tloQ  against  the  hazards  encountered  at 
their  places  of  work. 

More  than  3  months  have  passed  since 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
took  effect,  authorizing  Congress  to  im- 
prove protectioD  for  57  million  workers 
In  4.1  million  places  of  wart.  Meanwhile, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Lab(H--HEW  budget  has  added 
$10  million  to  the  House  flffure  of  HSZJb 
mllliooi  for  the  Department  of  Labor's 
OSHA  enforcement  activities.  Ilie  Senate 
■uboommlttee  has  also  added  more  ttum 
$1.7  million  to  the  House  figure  of  $25.2 


million  for  HEWs  OBHA  enforcement. 
actWtlee.  

As  a  member  of  ttie  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
proi»lati(»i  Subcommittee,  I  am  delight- 
ed that  the  subcommittee  has  taken 
these  first  st^ps  toward  the  improvement 
of  woridng  ooDditians  in  America.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  more  that  can  and  should  be 
done.  As  Assistant  Labor  Secretary 
George  Ouenther  recently  said: 

Despite  the  fact  that  wage  levtis  In  many 
foreign  countries  are  lower  than  UjB.  wage 
levels,  my  experience  In  the  International 
safety  movement  Is  that,  m  many  oountnas, 
safety  conditions  and  hsaltti  oandltkms  In 
work  places  are  at  least  ss  good  and  In  some 
places  are  better  than  those  that  exist  In 
the  United  States. 

We  cannot  be  proud  of  a  situation 
viilch  places  the  working  pec^^le  of 
America  below  the  standards  set  by  peo- 
ple in  other  countries.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  change  the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  craisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  the  Ouenther  in- 
terview by  Press  Associates  editor,  Harry 
Conn,  from  which  the  preceding  quota- 
tion was  taken;  also  recent  statonents  by 
United  Steelworkers  President  I.  W.  Abel 
and  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany, 
which  Indicate  that  there  is  ccmsiderable 
apprehensl(m  among  labor  leaders  about 
the  way  OSHA  has  been  enforced.  There 
is  probably  no  other  legislation  today 
which  so  directly  affects  so  many  working 
men  and  women  at  their  jobs.  For  this 
reason,  I  commend  the  following  mate- 
rials to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
LABoa  DxpssTMZMT'a  Baranr  Roui  DaraanD 

>T   OSHA'a   OUXNTBBI 

(By  Harry  Conn) 

WASBiiraiOM. — iMit  December  organized 
labor  achieved  a  long-aought  goal  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970. 

The  law  went  Into  effect,  oflldally,  on 
AprU  28. 

Now,  after  almost  three  months  of  op- 
sratlon,  there  Is  growing  concern  within  the 
trade  union  movement  over  many  facets  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Spokesmen  for  labor  see  the  program  as 
lagging,  \inder-budgeted,  business-oriented, 
and  without  union  participation.  One  union 
leader  charged  the  Act  Is  "In  danger  of  be- 
coming a  hoax". 

To  examine  theee  concerns  and  charges 
Press  Associates  held  a  one-hour,  wlde-rang- 
Lng  interview  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Oeorge  C.  Ouenther,  director  of  the  La- 
bor Department's  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA).  Following 
are  major  excerpts  from  that  interview: 
sxixcTTOir  or  connxANCs  omcsas 

Question:  How  many  people  with  trade 
union  background  have  been  selected  as 
compliance  officers? 

Ouenther:  In  order  to  start  the  program, 
organized  labor  and  everyone  expected  us  to 
get  Into  motion  as  fast  as  i>08alble.  If  you  or 
anybody  else  were  asked  to  get  a  program  in- 
volving a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
expertise  into  action  fast,  the  first  thing  you 
would  do  is  go  out  and  get  technical  experts. 
This  we  have  done. 

We  have  been  hiring  In  for  our  compliance 
staff,  which  consists  of  safety  engineers  hav- 


ing specific  educational  backgrounds  tn  the 
professions.  We  have  safety  officers  with 
equivalency  experience  but  without  the 
q;>eclflc  educational  background  required. 

We  certainly  expect  that  while  most  of 
the  applicants  we  have  received  from  the 
AFL-CIO  have  not  got  the  expertise  we 
need  at  the  moment.  It  is  clear  that  from 
thoae  ranks  will  come  quite  a  few  compli- 
ance officers  as  we  develop  our  In-house 
training  program. 

QuesUon:  What  Is  the  educational  levti 
you  are  insisting  upon  for  safety  englnaarsf 

Ouenther:  For  safety  eitglneMB,  a  four- 
year  engineer's  degree. 

Ouenther:  At  this  point  In  the  time  we 
would  you  be  hiring  In  comparison  to  safety 
officers? 

Ouenther.  At  this  point  in  the  time  we 
don't  have  the  answer  to  that  question.  (He 
promised  to  fxumlsh  It  later.  These  statistics 
showed  that  as  of  July  1,  1971  there  were  331 
compliance  officers  either  at  work  or  In  train- 
ing. Of  these  16  were  hygienlsts.  There  were 
no  so-called  safety  officers  listed.) 

SATKCUARDS   AGAIK8T   OCCT7PATIONAL    DISXASS 

Question:  There  is  concern  about  the  small 
number  of  hygienlsts  that  have  so  far  In- 
volved In  compliance  officer  training.  This 
is  related  to  apprehension  over  the  environ- 
mental aq>ect8  of  this  program. 

Ouenther:  We  are  very  much  committed 
to  increasing  our  capabilities  m  the  hygiene 
and  industrial  area.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  at  least  one  senior  hyglenlst  In  each  of 
the  ten  regional  offices.  We  are  Just  now  in 
the  process  of  re-evaluating  our  new  hiring 
plans. 

We  are  operating  on  stand-by  appropria- 
tions. At  the  present  time  we  are  kind  of  In 
an  off  period  In  terms  of  hiring  but  we  will 
be  Increasing  our  staff  by  some  400  persons 
in  1972  and  in  constructing  guidelines  for 
planning.  One  emphasis  is  on  the  industrial 
hygiene  capabilities  of  our  staff.  So  we  will 
be  adding  some  to  those  this  year. 

Question:  Will  hygienlsts  be  in  large  num- 
bers? 

Ouenther:  That's  a  little  hard  for  me  to 
answer.  As  you  know,  we  are  a  decentralized 
operation  and  we  are  giving  our  regional  ad- 
ministrators a  good  bit  of  leeway  In  terms 
of  decision-making  .  .  .  We  are  asking  them 
what  they  think  they  will  need  ...  we 
clearly  need  a  number  of  Industrial  hygien- 
lsts and  we  are  going  to  be  going  after  them. 

Question:  In  the  Moundsville,  West  Vir- 
ginia chlorine  plant  situation,  you  issued  the 
first  OSHA  citation  on  mercury  hazards.  Did 
a  hyglenlst  Inspect  the  plant  or  was  It  one 
of  the  compliance  officers? 

Ouenther:  It  was  both.  We  sent  a  hyglenlst 
and  a  compliance  officer  to  the  plant. 

Question:  You  know  the  union  (Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers)  claims  that 
the  Inspecting  officers  wore  resplratori  to  go 
into  the  chlorine  room  In  oonnectlon  with 
the  mercury  charge  ...  If  an  Inspector  has 
to  use  a  respirator  to  go  into  a  room  where 
people  without  gas  masks  are  working  eight 
hours  a  day  without  this  protection,  Isnt 
that  a  cause  for  quicker  and  further  action? 

Ouenther:  My  first  comment  Is  that  I  am 
not  intimately  familiar  wltti  all  of  the  pre- 
cise details  of  what  went  on  in  the  course 
of  our  Inspection  In  Moundsville.  With  re- 
gard to  the  particular  case  you  dte,  I  believe 
it  was  considered  by  our  compliance  officer 
to  be  a  routine  matter  to  use  a  respirator  for 
that  type  of  an  inspection. 

I  am  informed  that  apparently  there  was 
some  kind  of  temporary  (chlorine)  condition 
that  existed  there.  However,  in  subsequent 
visits  we  went  to  great  lengths  to  Investi- 
gate for  chlorine  exposure;  if  my  knowledge 
of  the  Inspeettons  la  conreet,  I  baUeve  w* 
found  no  such  exposures  ...  It  Is  our  Judg- 
ment that  Imminent  danger  did.  In  faot,  not 
exlat  .  . . 
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MATIOXAL    ADVnoaT    CO! 


Quaatlon:  Why  has  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  not  aotuaUy  been  Instituted  so 
far  in  the  program? 

Ouenther:  We  have  experienced  typical 
pains  of  bureaucracy  In  attempting  to  name 
members  of  the  advisory  committee.  We  ara 
today  In  the  final  clearance  process  for  the 
advisory  committee.  We  consider  It  a  most 
Important  group. 

QuasUon:  From  ths  peojde  I  have  talked 
to,  in  the  Initial  stages  of  a  new  agency  like 
OSHA,  when  it  Is  being  set  up,  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  all  voices  be  heard,  labor  and  man- 
agement. They  are  now  being  deprived  of 
that  voice  in  the  f<»matlve  stages. 

Ouenther:  As  to  the  general  principle  you 
have  stated,  I  am  in  complete  agreement.  We 
have,  however  ....  made  it  our  business  to 
consult  broadly  with  labor  and  management 
and  there  is  a  variety  of  other  Interested 
groupe.  (Editor's  note:  One  week  after  the 
interview,  the  National  Advisory  Conmilttae 
was  instituted.) 

nuiNiifa  PBooKAic  oomaovxaaT 

Question:  I  hava  heard  union  oranplatnts 
about  the  $66,000  Boeing  contract  for  train- 
ing. Under  the  contract  they  feel  it  Is  largely 
orientation  sessions.  They  are  also  very  much 
concerned  that  corporate  groupe  are  giving 
the  orientation.  They  feel  instruction  Is 
needed.  They  feel  that  they  have  competent 
people  and  would  like  to  work  out  similar 
programs  involving  varloiu  unions.  Is  that 
possible? 

Ouenther:  Tee,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
expect  to  be  talking  to  Oeorge  Taylor  (execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  An/-CIO  Standing 
Committee  on  Safety)  on  that  subject  to- 
morrow. With  regard  to  their  position  that 
one  day  orientation  seealons  are  no  longer 
necessary  on  OSHA,  I  differ  mainly,  with  all 
due  reapiftot  to  the  AFL-CIO.  There  nre  other 
employees  In  the  United  States  who  are 
non-imlon,  representing  76  or  78  percent  of 
the  total  work  force.  While  we  believe  that 
the  AFL-CIO  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job  In 
orienting  its  members,  particularly  certain 
organizations  such  as  the  lUD,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  Just  very  basically  inform- 
ing people  m  the  country  about  the  Act  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  the  fact  that  so-called  man- 
agement of  the  Boeing  Company  is  going  to 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  program, 
the  program  will  be  structured  along  lines 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor  .  .  . 

Question:  And  do  you  hope  to  work  this 
out  with  union  groupe  in  the  future? 

Ouenther:  We  do  Indeed. 

THZ  nvx  TABOrr  AXEAS 

Question:  In  the  five  "ntost  hazardous  in- 
dustries" that  you  have  set  up  as  Initial 
targets,  why  Is  agriculture,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  moet  hazardous  industry,  not  In- 
cluded m  this? 

Ouenther:  Whoever  ooosldeni  agriculture 
the  most  hazardotu  Industry  Is  taking  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  poaltlon  in  that  we  dent 
have  the  kind  of  st«ttatlcs  today  *o  reaUy 
give  us  the  basis  for  such  a  statememt.  I  think 
that  It  is  clear  that  agrlcultuiv  has  numerous 
hazards  and  that  the  Act  requires  that  we 
set  standards  and  carry  on  a  oompUanoe  pro- 
gram m  the  agricultural  area.  In  fact,  we  are 
dealing  dosely  with  the  U.8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  such  standards.  We 
have  Inoorporated  a  few  standards  In  our 
Initial  pai^age  .  .  . 

Question:  How  mu<di  responsibility  wlU 
U8DA  actually  have  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram once  standards  are  set? 

Ouenther:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
broad  authority  to  delegate  his  authority 
and  req>onslblIlty  and  It  Is  not  Impossible 
that  at  some  time  there  may  be  some  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  Departm«nt  of 
Agriculture.  We  are.  however,  not  exploring 
that  possibility  to  any  grsat  depth  at  the 
present  time. 


QuestlOD:  Does  USDA  have  any  trained 
safety  officers? 

Ouenther:  At  the  present  time,  not  very 
many,  no. 

Question:  On  the  five  target  areas  .  .  .  the 
ooQoem  Is  that,  for  example,  the  metal  In- 
dustries and  the  steel  Industries  are  very 
hazardous.  For  many  of  theee  plants  It  will 
be  two  or  three  years  off  in  the  future  be- 
fore there  Is  any  sort  of  program  that  will 
be  set  up  to  meet  their  hazardous  conditions. 

Ouenther:  No  one  should  leap  to  the  con- 
clusion that  because  we  have  selected  target 
Industries  we  intend  to  ctmoentrate  all  our 
efforts  on  those  five  industrlee  by  any  means. 
I  am  aware  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
thought  along  those  Unes  and  I  want  to  dis- 
abuse it  right  now  about  our  intentions  .  .  . 
We  will  be  involving  ourselvee  in  all  kinds 
of  inspections  quite  above  and  beyond  the 
target  industries. 

FUMDDfG    THX    PSOOBAU 

Question :  There  Is  quite  a  btt  of  discussion 
on  the  whole  question  of  budgeting  and 
funding,  how  much  the  Department  of  Labor 
Is  asking  and  how  much  less  Congress  has 
given.  What  was  the  actual  figure  the  De- 
partment asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for 
fiscal  1972? 

Ouenther:  We  have  requested  about  •32.6 
million  for  fiscal  1972. 

Question:  How  many  compliance  officers 
will  this  enable  you  to  hire  imder  the  pro- 
gram? 

Ouenther:  Our  total  staff  Increaae  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  400. 

Qriestlon:  If  67  mUUon  workers  ara  cov- 
ered by  the  Act  and  you  ask  tat  $32.6  mll- 
Uon,  the  question  arises,  which  may  not  be 
fair,  what  does  this  amount  to  per  worker? 
It  gets  to  be  rather  small.  I  am  wondering, 
though,  that  with  4.1  million  workplaces, 
how  many  workplaces  under  the  program  can 
you  inspect  for  environmental  problems  as 
well  as  safety  problems? 

Ouenther:  This,  as  you  have  Indicated,  Is 
a  most  difficult  question  to  answer.  Tbxm 
are  many  areas  of  traditional  safety  activity 
which  we  miist  relegate  to  the  past.  OSHA 
has  opened  up  the  door  to  a  whole  new  ap- 
proach to  occupational  safety  and  health. 
One  of  our  problems,  frankly.  Is  overcoming 
some  of  the  historical  approachee  .  .  .  One 
of  the  historical  approachea  Is  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  on  the  ba^  of  the 
number  of  inspections. 

OSHA's  basic  requirements  are  that  once 
we  are  in  a  workplace  we  shall  be  thorough 
and  we  shall  take  a  look  at  all  conditions 
that  would  require  our  attention. ...  So  that 
based  on  a  traditional  approach  to  inspec- 
tion, it  Is  really  impossible,  with  the  vast 
array  of  standards  we  have  to  look  at  and 
other  facts,  for  us  to  make  any  effort  at  the 
present  time  to  say  we  wiU  lnq>ect  one,  two, 
three,  four  a  year  or  however  many  in  a  day 
or  a  year. 

ntvoLvzifXNT  or  thx  statis 
Question:  The  law  provides  for  state  par- 
ticipation but  the  state  approach  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  controversy.  "Hie 
feeling  Is  that  too  large  a  section  of  the 
OSHA  budget  Is  spent  in  working  to  bring 
the  statee  in. 

Ouenther:  Those  provlalans  ware  present 
in  the  legislation  from  the  very  first  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration in  1968,  and  supported  and  endorsed 
by  the  AFL-CIO. 

Question:  We  are  told  that  In  the  (UBDAls) 
meat  inspection  program  there  is  not  a  sln^e 
state  that  feels  it  can  carry  on  unless  it 
gets  considerably  more  than  the  60  percent 
matching  funds,  and  most  of  them  want 
something  like  86  percent.  In  light  of  the 
experience  m  the  meat  inspection  field,  that 
states  cant  carry  on  their  functlona  on  a 
60-60  matching  fund  basis,  wouldn't  (state 
Involvement)  be  considerably  more  ooatly? 


Ouenther:  The  answer  to  ttils  questiaa  la 
that  expolenoe  will  be  our  best  teacher.  I  am 
aware  of  the  meat  inspection  only  va7  eaa- 
ually.  As  far  as  our  relations  with  the  labor 
and  health  departments  and  other  depart- 
ments In  the  states,  we  find  there  Is  great 
reo^tlvlty  .  .  . 

Question:  Why  not  wait  untU  the  state 
programs  are  actually  operating  so  you  ooxild 
see  It  and  have  a  chance  to  evaluate  It,  and 
evaluate  its  personnel? 

Ouenther:  Itls  possible  to  w«lt  In  a  num- 
bor  of  areas.  We  could  have  waited  two  years 
before  publishing  the  Initial  standards  pack- 
age; rather  than  waiting  two  years,  we  waited 
one  month  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act. 

Question:  Do  you  have  any  check  on  ttaa 
qualifications  that  the  states  are  demanding 
of  their  own  personnel?  Are  they  the  same  as 
OSHA? 

Ouenther:  We  reomtly  published  the  18B 
standards  for  comment.  In  fact,  we  have  al- 
ready begun  to  receive  comments;  quite  a 
number  of  than  from  organized  labor  .  .  . 
We  do  require  that  oompUance  officers  have 
the  same  kinds  of  backgrounds  that  Federal 
safety  engineers,  safety  officers,  industrial 
hygienlsts  and  others  have  to  have.  While 
I  wouldn't  want  to  take  a  firm  position  on 
this  now,  since  our  regulations  are  not  yet 
final  pending  conslderaticm  of  the  oommenU 
which  we  are  presenUy  receiving.  I  would  say 
that  we  would  be  requiring  «<nmpn«T|5«ff  tn 
state  persocnti  to  be  eqital  to  that  of  the 
FederaL 

Question:  Are  you  dstnandlng  in  state 
programs  q>eclfic  safeguards  for  workers' 
rlfl^ts  such  as  the  access  to  plants,  records 
and  proper  labeling? 

Ouenther:  "Dxt  basic  consideration  of  the 
state  plan  agreement  doctunent  Is  that  the 
state  {dan  shall  be  at  least  as  effective  as  the 
Federal  document.  With  regard  to  the  apt- 
dflc  question  you  ssked,  I  dont  quite  recall 
the  language  so  that  I  reaUy  cant  give  you 
any  spedfle  answer  on  It. 

SAFCTT  Airo  ncpoara 

Question:  The  labor  moVcment  la  very 
much  concerned  that  a  lot  of  low-wage  im- 
ports are  coming  into  this  country  mads 
under  unsafe  and  imsanitary  oonditlocts.  I 
realize  that  this  Is  out  of  your  purview  be- 
cause It  deals  with  Imports. 

Ouenther:  I  doubt  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  want  to  get  Invcdved  In  that  one 
either.  I  dont  think  that  anybody  would.  My 
comment  would  be  that  despite  the  fact  that 
wage  levels  in  many  for^gn  oountrlas  are 
lower  than  U.S.  wage  levels,  my  experience  in 
the  international  safety  movement  Is  that.  In 
many  countnea,  aafety  condlUons  and  hsalth 
conditions  In  work  plaoes  ars  at  least  as  good 
and  In  some  places  are  better  than  those  that 
exist  In  the  United  Statea. 

(Note  to  editors:  A  complete  text  of  the 
Ouenther  Interview  Is  available  on  request 
from  PAI.) 

[From  the  DaUy  Labor  Report,  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Washington.  D.C.,  July  37, 
1971] 

lUD  CHixr  PaonsTs  OSHA  BxaxnjL-nott  ram 
Drrtvontxtn  or  Statx  Staiysaxos 

The  right  of  workers  'to  be  Informed  and 
to  participate"  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  Is  be- 
ing undermined  and  demed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  its  proposed  procedures 
for  ^;>proval  of  state  enforcement  plans.  L 
W.  Abel,  President  of  the  Industrial  union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  charges  in  a  letter 
to  Labor  Secretary  Jamee  D.  Hodgson. 

The  propoeed  regulation  would  estabUsb 
criteria  for  statss  to  meet  ta  order  to  aasmna 
the  req;>onslbUlty  of  the  Labor  Secretary  in 
enforcing  job  safety  and  health  standanlta 
within  their  own  borders. 

Abel  says  union  people  are  "genuinely  wor- 
ried that  certain  upicU  of  the  Department 
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of  Labor't  propo— tf  Implamwitottop  of  th« 
Act  TtoUto  twtli  tlM  BpMX  ana  tb«  letter  of 
ttM  l&w.  We  beUer*  ttuJt  Um  rabjeot  deeenres 
yo\ir  cloM  penonal  •ttentton." 

The  "betft  ot  the  l«(laUttTe  oonoept"  In 
the  Act  l»  tiM  worken'  right  to  participate 
In  the  derelopment  of  poUdas,  prooeduraa, 
and  standanla.  Abel  aald.  Indodlng  the  en- 
f oreamant  proceaa  and  the  review  and  appeal 
of  enf  oroemant  actlooa. 

Propoaala  for  atate  linplementatton.  Abel 
ohaicaa.  an  IfiWng  on  qjMclflc  guannteea 
of  worker  participation.  Some  of  thoae  mlaa- 
Inc  from  the  propoaal,  he  aaya.  are:  prorlalana 
for  adequate  jnoteetlon  for  complainants 
agalnct  poaalble  retribution  by  employers,  a 
lack  of  prohibition  of  advanoe  notice  of  In- 
4>ectk>na.  a  lack  of  gtuuvnteea  for  woilBer 
repreaentatlTea  to  accompany  Inapecton  dur- 
ing a  "walk  around",  and  the  ataaenoe  of  bar- 
riers to  placing  health  and  safety  inspection 
aottntles  In  state  agencies  that  may  have 
fnncttons  oonHlotlng  with  protection  of 
workers. 

"Hie  only  oondoslon  we  can  derive  from 
the  propoeed  regulations,"  Abel  wrttea.  "Is 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  woiild  nullify 
the  obvious  Intent  of  Congress.  Our  lawyen 
bdtove  that  this  proposed  action  is  legaUy 
imtenable."  If  the  propoeed  state  regulations 
are  permitted  to  stand.  Abel  adds,  "I  can 
assure  you  It  will  crea,te  great  bitterness 
and  anger  among  union  leaderthlp  and  mem- 
berdilp  In  the  '»»«»"*>'v  and  yean  ahead  .  .  .** 

AFL-OIO  iMAnma  CaxncAL  or  BKaltr-Saivtt 
Law  Aokui  mi  lAnoM 

Um  APL-GIO  leadership,  Including  Presi- 
dent Oeorge  Iteany,  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
fed  up  with  OBBA's  admlnlatraUon  under 
Assistant  Secretary  Oeorge  Ouenther. 

In  fact,  Msanys  rwent  blast  at  CNBHA  U 
Interpreted  In  labor  circles  as  a  "strong 
stonn  warning"  of  iTnp»ti<HT»g  future 
dllBoulttss. 

Interviews  with  labor  officials  reveal  wide- 
spread disenchantment  with  OSHA  over  these 
speoUlo  Issues: 

Delay  provisions  In  the  Initial  standards 
pagkags  which  could  postpone  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  untU  February  1.  1073 
(and  even  180  dajs  later  in  q>eolal  dreum- 


). 

The  award  of  a  908.000  oontract  to  the 
Boeing  Company  for  "worker  orientation  ses- 
sions" whld&  labor  offldals  say  tbey  will 
encourage  their  members  not  to  attend. 

Labors  policy  of  giving  emfdoyers  a4-hour 
advance  notice  of  Inspection. 

"me  Information  Service  program  which 
some  union  officials  say  Is  being  operated  to 
keep  pubUc  Infonnatlon  about  the  program 
at  an  absolute  minimum. 

Slow  Labor  Department  response  to  AVL- 
CIO  requests  that  qualllled  work-«q>ertenoe 
of  Tinloo  members  be  substituted  for  aca- 
demic training  In  hiring  06H  Inspecton. 

The  Inadequate  number  of  Inspectors 
(UlMr  wants  1,000,  whUe  OSHA  predicts  380 
for  this  fiscal  y«ar) . 

Budget  allocations  In  which  68  percent 
of  the  1971  funds  of  811  mlUlon  wlU  go  to  the 
states  which  In  the  past  hAve  not  done  an 
adequate  Job  In  oeOB  matteis. 

Labor  union  offlolalB  are  particularly  un- 
happy over  OSH's  use  of  massive  amounts  of 
program  money  to  "sell"  the  program  to  the 
stAtes.  What  should  be  done,  they  feel.  Is 
for  the  federal  government  to  gear  up  the 
enforcement,  research,  and  standards  pro- 
gram and  let  the  states  come  forward  with 
matching  programs  or  face  federal  takeover. 

The  fear  that  the  OSH  Act  will  head  for  the 
same  fate  as  the  FMeral  Water  Pollution. 
Meat  Inspection,  and  Unen^tloyment  Oom- 
pensatlon  Beform  measures,  m  thsse  cases 
many  unresponstve  stata  leglslaturee  devel- 
opad  a  "holding  aotton"  policy  waiting  until 
the  deadline  for  actton  passed. 

nte  adminlaterlng  government  agency  was 
then  formed  aitbar  to  (a)  an>rove  a  stata 


program  that  was  seriously  deficient,  or  (b) 
ask  a  reluctant  Oongreas  and  the  oOoe  of 
management  and  budget  for  large  supple- 
mental spproprlatlons. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Meat  Act,  as  amply 
doeumanted  in  the  reoent  Nader  Center  for 
Be^Mnsive  Law  Study,  the  state  virtually 
Uaekmalled  the  timid  Agriculture  O^Mrt- 
msnt  into  approving  weak  programs. 

Labor  uxUon  fears  of  state  non-aeUon  are 
founded  In  the  realisation  that  some  SO 
states  wont  even  reconvene  their  legislatures 
until  nsKt  year  and  aju>ther  18  states  will 
not  mset  until  1873. 

"Bven  then,"  APL-CIO's  Oaorge  Taylor 
said,  "there  Is  no  assurance  that  OSH  matters 
win  be  a  sUte  priority." 

MeanwhUe,  the  poUtlcaUy  aware  labor 
union  oOdals  plan  to  kesp  all  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  Labor  Department  open 
and  <^;>erating.  On  their  own,  however,  they 
are  gearing  up  for  a  major  union  role.  They 
are  pl%Ti"<"g  safety  committee  orientations, 
educational  sessions  so  that  workers  are 
aware  of  thdr  ri^ts  Including  the  right  to 
Imminent  danger  inspections,  and  programs 
to  fill  what  they  feel  are  gape  In  OSH's 
administration. 

Union  officials  are  also  hoping  that  the 
OSH  Act's  co-sponsor,  Sen.  Harrison  WUllams 
(D-NJ),  will  hold  oversl-ht  hearings  In  the 
near  future. 

MxAirr  Blasts  Labos  Dkpaxtkxmt  om  Oom- 
PUANCS  Hmoro 

Spokesman  for  organised  labor  charged 
that  while  as  many  as  6,000  trade  unionists 
bad  applied  for  Jobe  as  compliance  officers 
with  OSHA,  few  have  been  accepted.  The 
charge  was  made  by  AFL-CIO  Industrial 
Union  Department  President  Peter  Bom- 
marlto  of  the  Rubber  Workers. 

Bomtnarito  said  that  those  who  are  work- 
ing around  hazardous  conditions  are 
eminently  qualified  to  carry  out  Inspections 
and  enforcement. 

OSHA's  hiring  policies  also  came  under 
attack  from  APIj-CIO  President  George 
Meany,  who  said: 

"We  are  urging  the  Department  of  Labor 
not  to  put  all  Its  emphasis  on  college  de- 
grees and  civil  service  examinations.  We  are 
urging  that  the  department  seek  ways  o' 
utilizing  the  invaluable  experience  of  many 
able  people  who  are  working  at  their  trades 
and  understand  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  those  trades." 

Meany  also  criticized  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  asking  835.3  million  for  Inspectloo 
and  enforcement  during  fiscal  year  1971  (la- 
bor feels  at  least  8160  million  is  necessary) 
and  challenged  OSHA's  policy  of  stressing 
the  rtde  of  the  states.  Meany  said  that  the 
states  have  already  failed  the  nation's 
workers  In  the  health  and  safety  area. 

The  labOT  chief  also  rejected  OSHA's  con- 
centration on  five  "hazardous  industries" 
and  said'  this  whole  modus  operandi  permits 
some  extremely  hazardous  situations  in 
plants  to  wait  almost  a  year  before  inspec- 
tion. Labor  officials  also  expressed  their  dis- 
pleasure at  OSHA'S  policy  of  giving  employers 
34-hour  advance  notice  of  Inspections. 


METRIC  CONVERSION— A  LONG 
OVERDUE  CHANGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  Con- 
gress received  a  report  from  the  D^MUt- 
ment  of  Commerce  urgjns  that  the 
Uhlted  States  change  to  the  intematian- 
al  metric  sjrstem  on  a  gradual  basis  over 
a  10-year  period. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  authoris- 
ing this  study,  I  commend  the  Depcut- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  Mlzon  ad- 
ministration for  rw«v>»wTt>T"11^g  metric 
eooTeraiOD— a  belief  I  have  long  held. 

The  Seoretary  of  Commerce  has  asked 


us  to  onnsirtT  legislation  which  assigns 
respoasibUity  for  metric  comversion  to  a 
central  eocrdtnatlng  body  and  which  out- 
lines a  10-year  conversion  plan  for  the 
Ublted  States  to  become  predominantly, 
though  not  exclusively,  metric. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congiw 
Join  With  the  administration  In  support- 
ing metric  conversion  but  that  it  care- 
fully analyze,  in  this  Cfmgreaa,  the  dif- 
ferent alternative  legislative  schemes  for 
preparing  the  country  for  metric  con- 
version. 

I  would  note  that  the  issue  of  metric 
conversion  Is  probably  one  of  the  oldest, 
outstanding,  unresolved  issues  to  ever 
have  been  considered  in  the  Congress. 
In  1790,  when  only  France  was  on  the 
metric  standard,  George  Washington's 
administration  recommended  that  the 
Congress  consider  metric  conversion.  To- 
day, 181  years  later,  when  00  percent  of 
the  world  Is  on  the  metric  standards,  the 
executive  branch,  as  a  result  of  my  study, 
is  asking  the  92d  Congress  to  consider 
again  the  question  first  considered  by  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  French 
adopted  the  metric  system  in  1790  as  a 
symbol  of  democracy,  because  the  metric 
system  was  based  on  rationality  rather 
than  on  the  whims  of  the  sovereign  who 
arbitrarily  chose  lengths  and  weigbts 
based  on  incongruous  measures  such  ag 
the  foot,  the  mile,  and  the  poimd. 

Thus,  I  suppose  that  it  is  somewhat 
ironic  that  the  United  States,  the  world's 
oldest  democracy,  will  probably  be  the 
last  to  leave  the  "imperial  system"  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Over  the  years  some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  need  not 
convert  to  metric,  because  its  superior 
economic  strengths  should  allow  it  to 
produce  goods  and  services  for  the 
world's  maricets  on  its  own  terms.  Tills 
argument  no  longer  holds  any  validity. 
Ttie  UJ3.  world  trade  position  Is  not  im- 
proving. The  united  States  is  no  longer 
the  company  store  in  a  company  town. 
There  are  now  other  competitors.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
trading  in  metric  terms.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  a  viable  force  in  in- 
ternational trade.  It  has  no  choice  but 
to  go  metric.  There  are  probably  few 
other  artificial  trade  barriers  for  Ameri- 
can exports  that  are  more  harmful  than 
the  UJ3.  custom  of  not  trading  in  metric 
terms  with  the  world's  inetrle  countries. 

Most  important,  metric  conversion 
could  bring  a  significant  number  of  eco- 
nomic benefits.  It  could  mean  new  Jobs. 
It  could  provide  an  Impetus  for  Ameri. 
can  industry  to  modernize  its  outdated 
Idants.  It  could  mean  an  Increase  in  the 
level  of  American  exports.  And  finally, 
it  could  mean  a  more  efflcioxtly  operat- 
ing UJ3.  economy  in  which  t^  consumer 
is  able  to  make  a  more  rational  choice 
and  in  which  the  producer  is  able  to 
more  accurately  estimate  Its  productive 
capabilities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  estimated 
that  American  multinational  plants  have 
over  $78  billion  In  capital  investments 
abroad.  Much  of  this  investment  has 
been  made  in  metric  equipment.  If  the 
Uhlted  States  goes  metric,  our  own 
Amolcan  International  firms  will  be  able 
to  put  more  of  their  machine  tool  Inwst- 
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ment  in  American  companies  than  in 
European  companies  and  thus,  create 
more  Job  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

A  second  way  more  Job  opportunities 
would  be  created  in  the  United  States 
would  be  as  the  result  of  the  additional 
number  of  products  such  as  American 
machine  tool  products  which  could  be 
sold  in  metric  countries. 

A  third  way  in  which  new  Jobs  could 
be  created  through  metric  conversion 
would  be  as  the  result  of  the  additional 
employees  involved  in  the  production  of 
new  goods  and  services  needed  for  metric 
conversion. 

For  exsLmple,  at  least  3,000  engineers 
could  be  employed  as  metric  consultants 
in  the  United  States.  For  example,  tens 
of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  could  be 
created  as  the  result  of  plant  modern- 
ization programs  involving  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  which  might  be  en- 
couraged by  metric  conversion. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  benefits  of 
metric  conversion,  we  must  not  forget 
the  need  to  consider  legislation  assisting 
those  who  might  bear  high  cost  In  con- 
verting to  metric.  For  example,  financial 
assistance  might  be  provided  to  indlvld- 
usJ  machinists  who  find  it  necessary  to 
purchase  new  metric  tools.  And,  loans 
and  tax  writeoffs  might  l>e  considered 
for  small  businesses  whose  economic 
viability  might  be  detrimentally  affected 
l)y  metric  conversion. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  no  long- 
er should  we  go  metric;  the  question  is 
now  when  and  how  shall  we  go  metric. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  now  move  firmly  and  Judiciously 
in  developing  a  legislative  plan  for  met- 
ric conversion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  materials  of  the 
U.S.  metric  study  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
SscitrrAKT    Staws    Raooxinciros    to    Con- 

dtXSS     COOKDIKATKD,     10-TCAB     CHAMUIOVXB 

TO  Metric  Ststem 

A  systematic,  nationally-coordinated  U.S. 
changeover  to  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment over  a  10-year  period  was  recommended 
to  Congress  today  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  H.  Stans  in  a  188-page  report,  "A 
Metric  America — A  Decision  Whose  Time  Has 
Come." 

Tlie  Report  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment's National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Metric  Study  Act  of  1968. 
It  represents  the  results  of  three  years  of 
studies,  surveys,  and  analyses  by  the  Bureau 
with  the  cooperation  of  thoiisands  of  In- 
dividuals and  organized  professional,  educa- 
tional, business,  labor,  and  consumer  groups 
throu^out  the  country. 

In  releasing  the  Report,  the  Secretary  said, 
"Per  many  years,  this  Nation  has  been  slowly 
'going  metric',  and  It  would  continue  to  do 
BO  regardless  of  national  plans  and  policies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  worldwide  use  of  the 
metric  system  Is  increasing,  and  today  ours 
is  tha  osdy  major  nation  which  has  not  de- 
cided to  take  such  a  step.  As  the  Bapcrt  states, 
a  metric  America  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
in  terms  of  our  stake  in  world  trade,  the 
development  of  international  standards,  rrta- 
tlons  with  our  neighbors  and  other  ooimtries, 
and  national  security." 

CKVn 1781— Part  31 


Endorsing  the  Report's  basic  conclusion  in 
favor  of  "going  metric,"  Secretary  Stans  rec- 
ommended: 

That  the  United  States  change  to  the  In- 
ternational Metric  System  deliberately  and 
carefully; 

That  this  be  done  through  a  coordinated 
national  program; 

ITiat  the  Congress  assign  the  responsibility 
for  guiding  the  change,  and  anticipating  the 
kinds  of  special  problems  described  In  the 
Report,  to  a  central  coordinating  body  re- 
sponsive to  all  sectors  of  our  society; 

That  within  this  guiding  framework,  de- 
tailed plans  and  Umetablee  be  worked  out 
by  these  sectors  themselves; 

That  early  priority  be  given  to  educating 
every  American  schoolchlld  and  the  public 
at  large  to  think  in  metric  terms; 

That  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  foster  n.S.  participation  In  Inter- 
national standards  activlUes; 

ITiat  in  order  to  encourage  efficiency  and 
minimize  the  overall  costs  to  society,  the 
general  rule  should  be  that  any  changeover 
costs  shall  "lie  where  they  fall"; 

Tliat  the  Congress,  after  deciding  on  a  plan 
for  the  Nation,  establish  a  target  date  ten 
years  ahead,  by  which  time  the  U.S.  will  have 
become  predominantly,  thoxigh  not  exclu- 
sivtiy,  metric;  and 

That  there  be  firm  government  oommit- 
ment  to  this  goal. 

"Some  measurements  and  some  dimensions 
would  never  be  changed.  It  would  be  prepoe- 
teroxis  ever  to  tear  up  all  our  railroad  tracks 
Just  to  relate  them  to  some  round-number 
metric  gauge.  Americans  would  not  be  Ukely 
to  translate  into  metric  such  sayings  as  'a 
mlas  Is  as  good  as  a  mile,'  or  to  rewrite  the 
words  to  the  song  T  Love  Tou  a  Bushel  and 
a  Peck.' 

"In  sports,  for  example,  going  metric  is  not 
likely  to  preeent  much  of  a  problem.  It  wotild 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  change  the  length  of 
U.S.  football  fields  even  If  our  version  of 
football  ever  became  an  international  sport. 
And  I  dont  think  you  would  ever  hear  a 
sports  announcer  say:  The  Waahlngton  Red- 
skins have  the  ball,  third  down  and  9.144 
meters  to  go. 

"These  may  a{q>ear  to  be  trivial  examples 
but  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when 
we  say  the  rule  of  reason  must  apply  in  a  na- 
tional adoption  of  the  metric  system,"  Sec- 
retary Stans  said. 

Dr.  Lewis  M.  Bransoomb,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  Director,  said  the  Report  is  con- 
cerned with  alternatives  "realistically  open 
to  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

In  the  preface,  the  author  of  the  report. 
Metric  Study  Director  Daniel  V.  De  Slmone, 
observes  that  current  circumstances — unlike 
those  prevailing  when  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Qulnoy  Adams  first  considered  the 
mxHx\o  system's  attributes — have  made  the 
time  for  a  U.S.  decision  ripe  because  "the 
world  has  committed  itself  to  the  meirtc  sys- 
tem, and  even  in  the  United  States  its  use  Is 
increasing.  For  America.  It  is  a  decision  whose 
time  has  oome." 

"In  even  a  concerted  program  for  going 
metric,"  the  Report  points  out  In  Chapter 
V,  "some  things  would  be  changed  rapidly, 
some  slowly,  and  some  never.  In  most  cases, 
things  would  be  replaced  with  new  metric 
models  only  when  they  wore  out  or  became 
obsolete.  This  would  certainly  be  true,  for 
example,  of  existing  buildings,  aircraft  car- 
riers. raUroad  locomotives,  power  generating 
plants,  and  even  such  things  as  hair  dryers. 
"In  mAny  instances  Industry  and  com- 
merce woiild  make  metric  changeovers  much 
as  the  housewife  would  when  she  broke  her 
non-metric  measuring  cup.  A  pump  In  a 
chemical  factory,  for  example,  might  with 
carefva  maintenance  last  ten  years  before 
It  wore  out  and  had  to  be  replaced.  But  If  a 
critical  part  failed  after,  say,  five  years,  the 
user  might  weU  decide  to  buy  a  new  punq) 
of  improved  design  and  lower  running  coat. 


rather  than  fix  the  old  one.  And  if  he  were 
going  metric  and  metric  pumps  were  avaU- 
able,  the  new  pump  would,  of  course,  be  one 
built  to  metric  standards." 

The  proposed  10-year  "optimum"  period 
for  a  coordinated  national  changeover  is 
based  upon  information  and  views  contrib- 
uted by  many  cross-sections  of  society,  rang- 
ing from  whole  industries  to  individual  citi- 
zens contacted  by  mall  or  telephone  or  at 
public  hearings.  Opinions  and  data  were  also 
collected  from  large  and  small  firms,  labor 
unions,  professional  and  technical  societies, 
and  specialized  groups. 

In  Chapter  VII  the  Report  caUs  It  "per- 
hi^M  surprising  that  any  general  pattern  of 
agreement  should  have  emerged  from  the 
U.S.  Metric  Study,  considering  the  great 
diversity  of  the  participants."  At  any  rate, 
these  representative  feelings  emerged: 

"Some  participants  In  the  study  preferred 
that  the  change  be  made  more  quickly;  a 
few  wanted  more  time.  Nevertheless,  all 
could  be  acoommodated  by  a  ten-year  tran- 
sition period,  because  those  who  could  move 
faster  would  do  so  as  soon  as  their  custom- 
ers and  suppliers  were  ready.  Those  who 
needed  more  time  could  take  it,  since  the 
Nation's  goal  in  a  ten- year  program  would  be 
to  become  mostly  (not  entirely)  metric. 

"Most  maniifacturlng  firms  Judged  that 
the  ten-year  period  would  be  close  to  opti- 
mum for  them.  Weighing  manufactureia 
according  to  size  (i.e.,  value  added  in  manu- 
facturing) ,  the  Study  found  that  82  percent 
thought  the  changeover  period  should  be 
ten  years  or  less.  The  average  of  the  periods 
chosen  was  9.6  years. 

"In  its  study  the  Department  of  Defense 
concluded:  'DOD  is  dependent  upon  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Base,  and  the  rate  of  con- 
version within  the  DOD  will  be  d^iendent  on 
how  well  conversion  is  carried  out  In  in- 
dustry.' 

"Nonmanufacturing  businesses,  with  gen- 
erally much  less  hardware  needing  conver- 
sion, were  in  favor  of  a  shorter  transition 
period.  They  thotight  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  might  make  the  changeover  In  six  to 
ten  years. 

"In  the  ocmmerdal  weights  and  meaaures 
field,  the  adaptation  to  metric  of  devices  now 
in  use  would  take  considerable  time.  The  sur- 
vey of  this  field  points  out  that  there  are 
relatively  few  trained  personnel  who  can  do 
the  work.  Because  of  the  large  numbers  and 
varieties  of  devices  now  in  use,  ten  yean 
would  be  required  to  complete  adaptatlms." 
Advocating  a  phased  changeover  guided  by 
"the  rule  of  reason,"  the  Bepmt  holds  tlxat 
expectations  of  a  "palnlen  and  casual  drift" 
toward  a  comprehensive  changeover  would  be 
Just  as  unrealistic  as  an  attempted  "abrupt 
and  mandatory"  transformation  that  would 
prove  to  be  intolerably  disruptive. 

"Our  experience  since  Congress  legalized 
the  metric  system  in  1866  suggests  that  if 
the  Nation  prefers  to  drift  to  metric,  It  would 
still  be  having  to  cope  with  two  measure- 
ment systems  at  the  end  of  this  century,"  the 
Report  observes. 

"Since  the  use  of  the  metric  system  In  the 
VS.  is  mcreaslng,  throughout  the  prolonged 
period  of  gradual  change  there  woiild  be  sub- 
stantial costs  and  inconveniences,  primarily 
thoae  associated  with  maintaining  dual  in- 
venUHles,  training  people  in  both  measun- 
ments,  and  printing  metric  and  Customary 
dimensions  on  documents  and  labels." 

The  complex  questl(Mi  of  the  relative  bene- 
fits and  costs  that  would  be  Involved  in  a 
planned  lO-year  metric  changeover  is  dis- 
cxissed  In  Chapter  IZ  of  the  Report,  with 
accompanying  diagrammatic  representations 
of  projections  and  analyses,  mveatigaton  for 
tha  Metric  Study  found  that  a  simple  aggre- 
gate profltHuid-Ioss  figure  for  the  total  effect 
of  tha  proposed  metric  changeover  could  not 
be  arrived  at,  for  a  variety  of  rsaaons :  benefits 
and  costs  would  occur  at  dlffarant  tlmta  and 
would  not  be  directly  oon^Mmble;  virtoally 
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•11  ooets  would  be  incurred  during  the  transi- 
tion period,  when  benefits  would  be  only  be- 
ginning; there  would  be  many  Intangibles  to 
consider,  and  some  phenomena  might  be  at- 
tributable only  partly  to  a  metric  change. 

But  more  Important,  the  Report  In  Chap- 
ter IZ  points  out  that  the  real  questlcm  Is  not 
what  the  cost  of  a  metric  changeover  would 
be,  but  whether  It  would  coat  more  to  change 
by  plan  or  without  one.  The  Report  concludes 
that  It  would  be  better  to  change  by  plan, 
explaining:  "The  cost  and  Inconvenience  of 
a  change  to  metric  will  be  substantial,  even 
If  It  Is  done  carefully  by  plan.  But  the  analy- 
sis of  benefits  and  costs  made  In  this  chap- 
ter confirms  the  Intuitive  Judgment  of 
U.S.  business  and  Industry  that  Increasing 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  Is  In  the  best 
^terests  of  the  coimtry  and  that  this  should 
-be  done  through  a  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram. There  will  be  less  cost  and  more  re- 
!ward  than  If  the  change  is  unplanned  and 
occurs  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time." 

Under  the  heading  of  Intangible  and  In- 
direct benefits,  the  Report  cites  a  variety 
of  potential  "by-products"  of  conversion: 
"People,  while  making  the  metric  change, 
would  have  opportunities  to  do  other  worth- 
while things  that  are  not  directly  related 
to  any  measurement  system.  Translating 
texbooks  into  metric  terms  would  provide  op- 
portunities for  curriculum  improvements. 
In  thinking  out  new  metric  standards,  engi- 
neers would  have  an  opportunity  to  weed  out 
superfluous  sizes  and  varieties  of  parts  and 
materials,  and  even  to  Incorporate  superior 
technologies.  International  standards  actlv- 
lUes  would  be  facilitated." 

Other  chapters  in  the  Report  review  the 
two  centuries  of  debate  over  the  U.S.  meas- 
urement system,  compare  the  metric  and 
Customary  systems  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  each,  place  the  metric  question 
"In  the  context  of  the  future  world,"  dis- 
cuss problems  needing  early  attention,  and 
compare  the  differing  experiences  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Japan  in  going  metric. 

Appendices  to  the  Report  detail  how  the 
U.S.  Metric  Study  was  planned  and  carried 
out,  present  a  selective  bibliography  of  Met- 
ric Stiidy  docximents  and  ofllclal  reports  of 
the  VA.  and  foreign  countries,  and  give 
the  text  of  an  International  Standards  Orga- 
nization recommendation  on  the  tises  and 
applications  of  units  of  the  International 
System. 

NOTE:  Appendix  Two  of  "A  Metric  Amer- 
ica" lists  twelve  volumes  of  detailed  special 
reports  on  the  Metric  Study's  hearings  and 
supplemental  surveys,  as  follows: 

Manufacturing  Industry. 

Nonmanufacturlng  Businesses. 

Education. 

Consumers. 

International  Trade. 

Engineering  Standards. 

International  Standards. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Federal  Civilian  Agencies. 

Commercial  Weights  and  Measures. 

History  of  the  Metric  System  Controversy 
In  the  U.S. 

Testimony  of  Nationally  Represented 
Groups. 

Copies  of  A  Metric  America — A  Decision 
Whote  Time  Bat  Come  are  available  to  the 
pubUc  tram  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Oovemment  Printing  OflBoe,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  $3M.  It  should  be  requested 
by  title  and  publlcstloii  number  NBSSP- 
345. 


GOVERNMENT  INVESTMENT  IN 
HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  arti- 
cle titled  "Oovemment  mvestment  in 
Health  Care."  written  by  Mr.  Irving  J. 
Lewis,  and  published  in  the  April  issoe  of 


Scientific  American.  In  the  article,  Mr. 
Lewis  explores  the  wide  range  of  pro- 
posed solutions  for  more  efficient  delivery 
of  health  care.  Each  solution  has  a  pre- 
scription for  extensive  hesJth  insurance, 
involving  diiferent  degrees  of  Oovem- 
ment participation  and  lobeldy. 

Oovemment  reorganization  will  be  es- 
sential for  any  orderly  delivery  of  health 
services.  Health  manpower  and  f£u:illties, 
research  and  planning,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  services  are  all  ele- 
ments of  health  care  capacity,  and  they 
will  have  to  be  molded  into  a  rational 
system  through  financing  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Lewis  points  out  two  mjrths  which 
have  infiuenced  Federal  spending  for 
health.  Tlie  first  myth  is  that  large 
grants  for  biomedical  research  alone  will 
eventually  bring  better  health  care  to 
everyone.  The  overwhelming  health 
needs  of  the  average  consumer  are  for 
commonplace  methods  and  procedures 
developed  by  laboratories  and  research  of 
25  years  ago — vaccines,  blood  tests, 
diagnostic  techniques,  and  preventive 
medicine.  Heart  transplants  and  other 
similar  medical  techniques  are  employed 
relatively  infrequently. 

The  second  myth  Is  that  lack  of  money 
is  all  that  stands  between  the  poor  or 
the  aged  and  good  health  care.  This 
propositirai  would  be  true  only  if  abim- 
dant  medical  services  and  facilities  were 
available.  The  current  inflation  of  medi- 
cal prices  has  revealed  the  shortage  of 
facilities  and  manpower  in  our  health 
care  system.  Many  rural  and  inner  city 
areas  have  no  doctors  or  hospitals  avail- 
able to  service  them  even  if  they  had 
the  money  to  pay. 

Mr.  Lewis  concludes  by  stressing  the 
need  for  planning  that  will  expand  the 
capacity  of  our  hecdth  care  system.  The 
expansion  of  facilities  and  manpower 
training  centers  to  supply  the  energy  for 
change  offers  the  opportunity  to  create 
an  effective  health  care  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lewis'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aovKBMMXMT  iNvxsTMzirr  nf  Health  Cars 
(By  Irving  J.  Lewis) 

"The  problem  of  providing  satisfactory 
medical  service  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  costs  which  they  can  meet  is  a  press- 
ing one.  At  the  present  time,  many  persons 
do  not  receive  service  which  is  adequate 
either  In  quantity  or  quality,  and  the  costs 
of  service  are  Inequitably  distributed.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  preventable 
physical  pain  and  mental  anguish,  needless 
deaths,  economic  Inefficiency  and  social 
waste.  Furthermore,  these  conditions  are 
largely  unnecessary.  The  United  States  has 
the  economic  resources,  the  organizing  abU- 
Ity  and  the  technical  experience  to  solve  this 
problem." 

In  February,  President  mzon  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  proposing  major  new 
health-care  programs,  but  the  quotation 
above  Is  not  from  his  message.  It  is  from 
the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Oare,  dated  October  31. 
1933,  and  signed  by  Ray  Lyman  WUbur,  Pres- 
ident Hoover's  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Health-care  "crisis"  has  been  with  us  for 
a  long  time. 

Now  Congress  has  begun  considering  the 
Admlnlstmtlon'B  new  proposals  and  other 


far-reaching  legislative  measures.  The  de- 
bate on  health,  which  will  sttrely  develop 
Into  a  major  domestic  Issue  of  the  1973 
Presidential  campMUgn,  comes  at  a  time  when 
pubUc  attention  Is  focused  as  never  befcne 
on  the  rapid  Increase  In  medical  costs  and 
on  the  discrepancy  between  the  capablUttes 
of  medicine  and  the  actual  deUvery  of  health 
care.  It  comes,  moreover,  at  a  time  when 
some  Important  questions  about  health  ob- 
jectives have  already  been  settled.  In  the 
past  few  years  a  number  of  legislative  In- 
novations have  Incorporated  into  our  atti- 
tudes and  into  law  the  principles  that  all 
Americana  are  entitled  by  right  to  health 
care  and  that  such  care  should  be  compre- 
hensive In  scope  rather  than  categorical  as 
to  type  of  service,  means  of  financing  or 
population  groups  affected.  The  crucial 
questions  are  how,  and  how  quickly,  these 
principles  are  to  be  put  Into  practice,  by 
what  means  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  what 
traditional  relationships  and  alternative  ben- 
efits. 

The  debate  will  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
proposals  for  more  efficient  delivery  of  health 
care  and  with  various  prescriptions  for  ex- 
tensive health  insurance,  Involving  varying 
degrees  of  Oovemment  participation  and 
subsidy.  Complex  as  these  matters  surely  are, 
their  technical  resolution  may  be  the  easier 
part  of  the  task  set  before  the  nation.  The 
more  difficult  decisions  will  concern  matters 
that  go  to  fundamental  Issues  of  public 
policy:  political  and  economic  ideology,  the 
processes  of  government  and  the  distribution 
of  political,  economic  and  professional  pow- 
er. The  major  confrontations  will  concern 
the  allocation  of  resources  and  the  control 
of  costs;  the  relations  among  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments;  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Executive  departments 
and  agencies:  the  roles  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  voluntary  sector,  and  new  powers  for 
community  organizations  and  consumers. 

The  health  "Industry"  is  now  the  third 
largest  In  the  country.  It  employs  more  than 
three  million  people,  and  In  the  fiscal  year 
1960-1970  It  accounted  for  more  than  $67 
billion,  or  7  percent,  of  the  gross  national 
product;  only  five  years  earlier  the  total  was 
S39  bUllon.  5.9  percent  of  the  O.N.P.  Most  of 
the  increase  in  expenditure  reflects  Inflation 
rather  than  more  utilization,  advanced  pro- 
cedures or  better  facilities.  The  U.S.  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  other  indtistriallzed 
countries  In  an  entire  range  of  generaUy  ac- 
cepted health  Indexes.  Medical  care  is  poorly 
distributed,  with  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try^-and  poor  people  in  all  sections — badly 
served.  Some  15  to  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  still  without  any  health  insurance; 
those  who  have  substantial  basic  Insurance 
can  nevertheless  suffer  devastating  expenses 
In  a  serious  illness.  Either  the  traditional 
fee-for-servlce  gateway  or  the  dreariness  of 
out-patient  clinics  keep<  people  away  from 
doctors  until  they  are  sick,  after  which  the 
bias  built  into  health  Insurance  favors  their 
hospitalization  over  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  now  foots  al- 
most a  third  of  the  total  health  blU:  $31 
bUlion  in  the  fiscal  year  1971,  most  of  It  for 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  other  current-con- 
sumption programs  that  funnel  money  Into 
an  Inadequate  system  and  thus  help  to  fuel 
the  Infiation  In  health-care  coets.  Obviously 
It  will  take  still  more  Federal  funds  to  Im- 
prove the  system.  Finding  that  money  will 
not  be  easy,  and  spending  It  In  a  way  that 
does  not  merely  further  Inflate  coets  will 
not  be  easy  either. 

Any  attempt  to  fund  a  significant  new 
Federal  program  collides  head  on  with  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  problem  of  its  "un- 
controllables" :  the  relentlesaly  Increasing 
expendltwes.  determined  by  prior  legisla- 
tive or  budgetary  action,  for  social  security 
and  veterans'  pensions,  welfare.  Medicare  and 
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Medicaid,  Interest  on  the  debt,  farm  and 
shipping  subsidies,  highway  construction 
and  so  on.  The  accumulation  of  these  com- 
mitments combines  with  population  growth 
and  urbanization  to  press  spending  levels 
steadUy  upward;  Inflation  sharpens  the  rise. 
Uncontrollable  outlays  Increased  from  64 
percent  of  the  budget  In  1969  to  69  percent 
in  the  1971  budget;  together  with  defense 
and  war  spending  (a  different  kind  of  un- 
controllable) they  accounted  for  89  percent 
of  the  9201  billion  proposed  in  that  budget, 
leaving  only  «22  bUllon  for  all  controllable 
programs! 

The  uncontrollables  also  mortgage  future 
Federal  spending.  There  are  forecasts  (per- 
haps overoptimlstic)  that  Federal  revenues 
will  increase  by  more  than  S86  billion  by 
1976,  but  uncontrollables  will  consume  about 
$56  billion  of  that,  leaving  only  some  $30 
billion  to  cover  any  new  or  expcmded  pro- 
grams m  the  next  four  years.  A  president  has 
little  fiexibility  In  allocating  budgetary  re- 
sources, since  each  of  the  hundreds  of  Fed- 
eral programs  has  Its  own  clientele  and 
claims;  politics  calls  for  satisfying  as  many 
of  these  as  possible  and  tends  to  keep  obso- 
lete programs  alive.  The  total  budgetary 
dilemma  is  replicated  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  again 
in  that  department's  spending  for  health. 

Our  Federal  spending  for  health  has  been 
influenced  in  recent  years  by  two  successive 
myths.  The  first  was  that  massive  support  of 
biomedical  research  would  eventually  bring 
better  health  care  to  everyone.  Federal  sup- 
port for  research,  largely  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  grew  to  more  than 
$1  bUlion  In  the  1960's.  It  has  produced  bril- 
liant advances  In  the  knowledge  and  practice 
ol  medlcli^^ut  millions  of  Americans  are  left 
with  Inadequate  medical  care  or  none  at  all. 
Indeed,  at  this  point  the  most  widespread 
demand  is  not  for  heart  transplants  or  other 
exciting  Innovations  in  medicine  but  for  the 
more  general  availability  of  the  now  com- 
monplace methods  and  procedures  developed 
by  laboratory  and  clinical  research  25  or  50 
years  ago. 

In  the  1960'8  we  accepted  a  second  myth: 
that  lack  of  money  was  what  stood  between 
the  poor  or  the  aged  and  good  health  care. 
This  proposition  could  make  sense  only  if 
abundant  medical  services  were  available  on 
the  open  market.  Since  they  are  not,  the 
infiation  of  medical  prices  was  a  major  con- 
sequence of  Oovemment  medical-benefit 
programs.  Meanwhile,  trying  to  control  the 
total  Federal  bill,  the  Administration  has 
not  only  curtailed  benefits  but  also  held 
constant  or  cut  down  health  programs  that 
are  subject  to  restriction.  As  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  spending  has  soared  the  budgetary 
pressure  has  been  exerted  on  biomedical  re- 
search, manpower  development,  the  organi- 
zation of  services  and  the  construction  of 
new  facilities,  accentuating  the  Imbalance 
between  the  demand  for  health-care  services 
and  the  capacity  of  the  health-care  system 
to  respond. 

To  redress  the  Imbalance  we  urgently  need 
a  strategy  that  will  expand  capacity,  and 
that  means  Investment  as  opposed  to  con- 
sumption. Investment  supplies  the  energy  for 
change  and  thereby  offers  an  opportunity  to 
shape  a  real  medical -care  system:  more  man- 
power and  more  Innovative  use  of  man- 
power, better  distribution,  rational  organisa- 
tion, more  etnidiasla  on  preventing  sickness 
and  on  providing  ambulatory  care  rather 
than  Institutional  care.  Most  of  these  objec- 
tives are  generally  accepted;  the  operation 
has  been  how  to  proceed  toward  them.  Tlie 
Art  ministration  has  hitherto  emphasized  fi- 
nancial Incentives.  Ptor  example,  last  year  It 
esked  for  authority  to  give  states  a  higher 
ratio  of  Medicaid  funds  for  out-patient  fa- 
cilities; to  enter  into  contracts  wltk  "health 
maintenance  organizations."  which  would 
render  Medicare  services  on  a  prepaid  capi- 
tation basis  and  retain  any  savings  they  oould 


generate,  and  to  expand  experiments  with 
Incentive  reimbursements  for  hospitals. 

There  Is  a  growing  body  o<  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  Incentives  In  payment  programs 
will  not  be  enough  to  produce  either  the 
needed  changes  or  the  reqiilred  Increase  In 
ci4>aclty,  that  systems  are  developed  only 
when  external  Investment  or  a  diversion  of 
some  part  of  current  cash  fiow  provides  ven- 
ture capital  and  that  such  ca{rttal  must  be 
supplied  within  the  framework  of  the  cur- 
rent-consumption flnnnntng  programs.  One 
suggeatloD  for  thus  bringing  consiunptlon 
and  Investment  together  was  made  by  Uxe 
Task  Force  on  Medicaid  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  whl<di 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  6  percent 
of  annual  Medicaid  funds  to  organize  neigh- 
borhood services  for  the  poor  and  develop 
new  sources  of  manpower;  It  suggested  that 
such  "front  end,"  or  start-up,  money  might 
also  be  a  leglUmate  charge  against  Medicare's 
Social  Security  trust  funds. 

More  far-reaching  proposals  were  Incor- 
porated In  legislation  Introduced  last  year 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  in  the  Senate 
and  Representative  Martha  W.  Griffiths  In 
the  House — legislation  that  In  its  present 
form  will  provide  the  direct  competition  for 
President  Nixon's  new  proposals.  The  Ken- 
nedy-Griffiths bill  would  extend  comprehen- 
sive health  Insurance,  funded  by  a  payroll 
tax  and  general  revenue  and  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  all  Amnicans.  Most 
lmpc«tant,  it  would  bind  together  Invest- 
ment and  current  benefits  by  establishing 
a  Health  Resoxirces  Development  Fund  with- 
in the  new  Health  Security  Agency  to  pro- 
vide grants,  loans  and  technical  assistance 
tor  "comprehensive  service  systems" — group 
practices  providing  broad  health  care  on  a 
prepaid  capitation  basis.  Such  costs  would  be- 
come a  direct  charge  to  the  insurance  fund, 
so  that  money  for  Investment  would  be  built 
Into  the  ongoing  program. 

By  proposing  grants  and  loan  guarantees  to 
help  finance  the  establishment  of  health- 
maintenance  organizations.  President  Nixon 
In  his  recent  message  recognized  the  need 
for  direct  investment.  The  decisions  about 
the  size  of  that  Investment  and  whether  or 
not  It  Is  firmly  linked  to  current  spending 
programs — and  thus  made  safely  uncontrol- 
lable— may  be  even  more  significant  than  de- 
cisions on  the  method  and  scope  of  health 
Insurance. 

An  expansion  of  Federal  activities  In  health 
care,  and  in  pcutlcular  any  attempt  to  con- 
trol and  limit  Federal  budgetary  commit- 
ments, must  surely  impinge  on  the  purviews 
of  state  and  local  governments,  raising  Issues 
of  political  power  with  significance  that  ex- 
tends beyond  the  field  of  health. 

Until  the  enactment  of  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid, Federal-state  cooperation  in  health  care 
was  primarily  In  the  form  of  grants  In  aid. 
States,  counties  and  municipalities  provided 
what  personal  medical  care  was  supplied  by 
government,  primarily  for  the  poor.  The  state 
role  for  the  general  community  was  mainly 
In  such  traditional  public  health  functions 
as  sanitation,  inspections  and  immunization. 
The  Federal  function  included  technical  as- 
sistance, research,  demonstrations  and  In- 
creasingly varied  programs  of  grants-in-aid. 
With  minor  exceptions  the  Federal  approach 
was  nondlrective,  even  when  new  programs  to 
finance  hospital  construction  and  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  were  developed. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
reached  the  cities  and  smaller  communities 
only  through  the  state  health  departments. 

The  Johnson  Administration  changed  all 
that.  Medicare  is  a  national  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Control  (such  as  It  is)  rests  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  states 
are  involved  mainly  In  the  oertlfleatlon  oS 
hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  other  providers 
of  care.  The  programs  for  the  poor  (neighbor- 
hood health  centers  and  Model  Cities  proj- 
ects) have  largely  ignored  the  states. 

What  was  unf orebeen  was  the  major  bunlen 


pieced  on  the  states  by  the  revamping  of  the 
old  categcn^cal  welfare  programs  of  medical 
care  into  the  new  Medicaid  program,  in  spite 
of  Federal  grants  that  cover  as  much  as  88 
percent  of  the  cost.  The  fiscal  Impact  on  the 
sutes  and  cities  has  been  close  to  disastrous. 
State  and  local  expenditures  for  medical  as- 
sistance rose  from  $764  mUlion  In  1966  to 
$2.3  billion  In  1969.  Frustrated  and  angry,  ad- 
ministrators and  legislators  in  the  states 
have  acted  to  cut  back  benefits  and  reduce 
the  number  of  eligible  people.  The  faUure  of 
Medicaid  Is  generally  acknowledged.  It 
reaches  only  15  million  of  the  30  to  40  mU- 
lion people  who  could  potentially  be  cov- 
ered. Last  year  the  Task  Force  on  Medicaid 
concluded  that  "the  promise  of  Medicaid  that 
some  care,  at  least,  would  be  available  to  aU 
who  need  It  has  vanished  into  the  obscurity 
of  sUte  determination  of  eliglblUty  and  the 
limitation  of  state  resources." 

With  this  experience  one  may  ask  whether 
national  comprehensive  health  goals  can  be 
achieved  with  heavy  reliance  on  state  ad- 
ministration and  appropriations,  dependent 
as  they  are  on  shifting  state  political  trends 
and  the  reluctance  of  most  state  legislatures 
to  spend  money  on  poor  people.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  hard  put  to  find  the  extra 
resources  for  expansion  and  improvement  of 
health  services,  the  states  are  surely  even  less 
able  to  cope  with  the  need. 

What  If  the  Federal  Government  provides 
money  and  lets  the  sUtes  provide  services 
to  people?  A  cornerstone  of  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration's domestic  policy,  the  "New 
Federalism,"  proposes  to  shift  responslbUlty 
and  power  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  states  by  providing  more  state  and  local 
control  and  decentralization  of  decision- 
making. For  instance,  the  Administration's 
proposed  Family  AssUtance  Plan  to  reform 
welfare  vrould  place  some  of  the  budgetary 
burden  of  cash  payments  on  the  Federal 
Government  but  make  the  states  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  social  services  such  as 
day  care  and  counseling;  it  did  not  pass 
last  year  and  Is  stalled  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  pending  Administra- 
tion revision.  A  similar  future  seems  likely 
for  the  new  revenue-sharing  bill,  which 
would  In  time  turn  billions  in  Federal  tax 
collections  over  to  the  states;  the  states 
would  then  be  expected  to  carry  out  services 
functions  ssslgned  to  them  imder  the  New 
Federalism.  Congress  apparently  prefers  to 
keep  the  power  over  funds  where  it  has  been 
in  Washington — and  has  shown  no  signs  of 
i4)proval. 

The  New  Federalism  also  seeks  to  consoli- 
date traditional  special -purpose  (categori- 
cal) grants  Into  larger  bloc  grants  and  to 
transfer  decision-making  to  the  states  and 
to  regional  directors  of  Federal  programs. 
Here  too  the  will  of  Congress  to  keep  the 
power  In  Washington  was  demonstrated  by 
its  refusal  during  the  past  session  to  consoU- 
date  individxial  hospital  grants  made  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  by  its  authoriza- 
tion of  an  enlarged  communicable-disease 
program  along  the  old  categorical  lines.  Both 
actions  were  taken  In  share  exposition  to  the 
Administration.  Finally,  in  spite  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's preference  for  financing 
health-care  Innovations  throxigh  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  program,  whicl* 
has  a  strong  state  government  emphasis.. 
Congress  showed  Its  own  preference  for  an- 
other Johnson -era  proposal.  Regional  Medl^  , 
cal  Programs,  with  a  different  power  base  In. 
the  medical  schools  and  w>«/^if^i  societies. 

It  may  be  that  some  congressmen  think. 
poorly  of  the  capability  of  state  government 
and  Its  responsiveness  to  social  needs.  It  may 
also  be  that  Congress,  which  is  comfortable 
In  Its  relations  with  Federal  agencies  in 
Washington,  much  prefers  to  retain  power  In 
its  own  hands  and  Is  therefore  careful  t» 
recognize  the  political  strengths  of  mayors 
and  other  ^>eclal  claimants  to  Federal  funds. 
The  new  Administration  health  program. 
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IndudM  u  ft  major  ooixipoa«nt  •  VkmUy 
BMJtb  iBaaane*  PUn  that  would  raptaoa 
part  of  MiMnM  vttii  a  VMarally  flnanoart 
^twi  admiBtitnMl  fugiMi  o<  baattb  iiuur- 
aDo*  intanda*  to  aunm  an  tlmafrt  flv«  to 
lU  ntlium  poor  famttlM  wMh  oblldran.  Xv«ai 
such  a  limited  Uuiinuace  program  oould  b« 
an  Important  move  In  th«  direction  of  na- 
tional health  insurance,  since  it  would  be  a 
shut  from  a  state-controlled  program  aided 
by  Federal  grants  to  direct  Federal  support 
of  Individuals.  In  facing  this  issue  state 
health  initerests  will  have  to  baUnoe  con- 
cern about  mounting  state  costs  against 
concern  about  national  health  tiuunnce 
and  an  expanding  role  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  In  the  way  of  an 
effort  to  tie  together  funding  tat  consump- 
tion and  funding  for  Investment  arise  from 
the  complex  division  of  powers  In  the  health- 
care field,  both  among  the  Executive  agencies 
aixl  In  Congress.  In  Congress  the  power  rela- 
tionships are  changing  and  the  pow«  cen- 
ters are  shifting.  For  ao  years  Senator  Uster 
Hill  of  Alabama  and  Congressman  John  E. 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  were  the  Congres- 
sional leaders  on  aU  medical  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Hill  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  LAbor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  HK.W.  Aw>roprl»Uons  and 
Congressman  Fogarty  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  H.X.W.  Appropria- 
tions. Their  sponsorship  extended  to  all  Im- 
portant health  and  mental  health  programs. 
The  health  establishment  knew  who  Ite  lead- 
ers were;  Indeed,  Congressional  power  so  ex- 
ceeded Presidential  power  that  Senator  HIU 
and  Congressman  Fogarty  were  vlrtuaUy  able 
to  determine  the  annual  Federal  health 
budget  themselves. 

This  distinct  leadership  no  longer  exists. 
The  legislative  means  choaen  by  the  spon- 
sors of  Medicare  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  since  Medicare  was  to 
be  financed,  like  Social  Security  pensions, 
through  special  pay-roll  taxes.  Because  the 
Constitution  requires  that  aU  tax  measures 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  initiative  fell  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  then  and  now  beaded  by  Con- 
gressman \illlmr  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  The 
publlc-pollc^fcbate  on  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  and  on  expanded  medical  assistance 
for  welfare  recipients  therefore  took  place 
in  Ways  and  Means  and  In  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  now  headed  by  Senator 
Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  overwhelming  flnanelal  oonseqiienoea 
at  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  of  any  future 
national  health  Insaranoe  {dan  have  thxis 
brought  a  shUt  oT  power  over  health  affaln 
to  committees  whoee  prUnary  Intereat  Is  In 
fiscal  affairs.  Alerted  by  the  earty  under- 
eetlmates  of  the  price  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs,  they  show  much  inter- 
est In  cost  control,  leas  Interest  In  Improv- 
ing health-care  organisation  or  expanding 
services  to  undercovsred  areas  and  popula- 
tion grotQM.  Senators  are  of  course  aware 
of  the  Implications  Ot  such  shifts  of  power. 
In  an  effort  to  have  hearings  on  national 
health  Insurance  held  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  PuUlc  Welfare  Committee  rather 
than  the  Finance  Committee,  a  1970  version 
of  the  Kennedy  bUl  was  written  to  provide 
tat  financing  from  general  revenue  rather 
than  by  a  payroll  tax.  Tliat  was  unrealistic 
and  the  current  bill  calls  Tor  a  payroll  tax — 
^TMt  consequently  has  been  referred  to  Fl- 


■nie  peeulUrltlfls  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee system  give  special  importanoe  to  the 
prlnelple  of  linked  funding  for  benefits  and 
Inisstment.  Falling  such  linkage,  consump- 
tion q>endlng  (or  cutbacks)  wUl  oontlnue  to 
tM  handled  by  the  Congressional  money  oom- 
mlttsas  while  the  oommlttsos  dlreeUy  re- 
wponiXta*  tat  haaltli  try  to  find  tunds  for 
planning,  rsorganf  tlon  and  the  erta bllsh- 
ment  at  groiq>-praotloa  organHatlons, 


The  fragmentation  within  Congress  Is  to 
some  extent  the  result  of  fragmentation  In 
the  KxeoutlTe  Branch,  which  In  turn  reflects 
the  plunllMn  characterlstlo  of  health  aflWis 
outstds  at  government.  Any  attempt  to  >a- 
tlonallae  the  uncoordinated  Federal  health 
bureaucraey  win  necessarily  Impinge  on  the 
private  sector,  to  the  dismay  of  q>eclal  In- 
tereeto.  Even  the  simplest  administrative 
tasks  will  be  one  of  the  most  dllBcult  poUtl- 
cally:  consolidation  of  the  multitude  of  cate- 
gorical grants  for  narrowly  defined  projects. 
TbXM  torm  of  Oongresslonal  authorisation  be- 
wilders MtTnt«i«tJ!>tjir«  and  requires  an  ap- 
pUcant  to  piece  grants  together  If  he  wants 
to  develop  a  "«««■<«  program  that  will  meet 
a  broad  health  purpose.  If  reasonably  Inte- 
grated health-service  systems  are  to  be  de- 
veloped at  the  local  level,  consolidation  will 
be  necessary,  but  the  interests  operating 
against  change  Include  many  voluntary  as- 
sociations, medical  school  researchers  and 
state  and  municipal  health-department  pro- 
fessionals. Their  strength  reinforces  Con- 
gressional unwillingness  to  give  any  presi- 
dent even  the  limited  power  to  combine 
grants  that  President  Nixon  asked. 

Beyond  grant  consolidation  Is  actual  Gov- 
ernment reorganization.  The  orderly  delivery 
of  health  services  will  require  an  orderly  or- 
ganization of  programs  and  agencies.  Health 
manpower  and  facilities,  research  and  the 
planning,  organization  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices are  all  elements  of  health-care  capacity, 
and  they  will  have  to  be  welded  Into  a  ra- 
tional system  through  financing  and  admin- 
istration. 

Eventually  the  health  debate  will  concen- 
trate on  the  machinery  of  government.  A  way 
to  begin  Is  to  unify  under  one  operating  bead 
the  programs  of  Medicare  (from  Social  Se- 
curity) ,  Medicaid,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
health  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opport\inlty.  Any  serious  rearrangement  will 
surely  provoke  an  uproar  In  the  Executive 
agencies  and  among  their  Congressional 
champions.  The  Washington  bureaucracy  Is 
resilient,  and  the  long  life  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  In  the  face  of  successive  re- 
organizations testifies  to  Its  staying  power. 

Another  final  eeeentlally  political  prob- 
lem Is  the  dllBcult  one  of  cost  control.  A  di- 
rect effort  to  hold  down  costs — Independently 
of  the  expansion  of  capacity  that  I  have  dls- 
ctissed — Is  necessary  because  splrallng  public 
expenditures  preempt  funds  that  are  re- 
qxilred  for  real  reform  and  other  needed  so- 
cial programs  and  simply  because  consumers 
faced  with  thousands  of  dollars  In  medical 
blUs  demand  It.  Firm  ceilings  are  not  easily 
placed  on  public  spending,  however,  and  the 
con^Iexlty  of  medical -care  economics  Is  such 
that  the  cost  consequencee  of  any  particular 
proposal  are  dlfflctilt  to  predict  with  certain- 
ty. Moreover,  it  U  clear  that  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  cosU  will  Involve  some  measure  of 
public  ~  administrative  power  at  the  price  of 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  patients  as  well 
as  health  professionals. 

The  two  key  determinants  of  cost  are  the 
physician  and  the  hospital.  The  physician  is 
motivated,  by  education  and  a  kind  of  tech- 
nological Imperative,  to  utilize  the  latest  pro- 
cedures, the  most  sophisticated  tests  and  so 
on.  This  attitude  Influences  his  decision  as 
to  who  does  and  who  does  not  require  hos- 
pitalization, the  hlghest-coet  component  of 
medical  care.  To  the  physician,  cost  con- 
siderations— the  patient's  or  the  insurance 
company's  or  the  Oovemment's — are  second- 
ary to  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  and 
most  advanced  medical  practice. 

The  Influence  of  the  physician  is  rein- 
forced by  the  economics  of  hospital  care. 
Since  hospital  Income  U  derived  mainly 
from  room  charges,  the  hospital  administra- 
tor learns  early  in  his  training  that  tbs 
empty  bed  will  be  his  most  exi>«islve  com- 
modity. (This  is  not  true  of  prepayment-plan 
hospitals.)  He  sms  hU  task  as  the  maximiz- 


ing of  Income,  not  the  control  of  expendi- 
tures— a  task  made  easier  for  him  by  Insur- 
ance preference  for  hospital  benefits  and 
by  Oovenunsnt  reimbursement  on  the  basis 
of  "reasonable"  ooets. 

To  cope  with  thess  oost-lnfluenclng  fac- 
tors, the  Administration  last  year  propoaed 
a  number  of  measures  such  as  Improved 
reviewing  of  hospital  utilization,  limits  on 
doctors'  fees  under  Medicaid  and  experi- 
ments with  hospital  reimbursement  at  pre- 
determined rates  rather  than  on  a  cost-plus 
basis.  The  Administration's  major  reliance 
is  on  allowing  proflt-maUng  as  well  as 
nonprofit  health-maintenance  organlcattons 
to  retain  any  savings  on  prepaid  capitation 
paymuits  for  the  full  range  of  services  for 
Medicare  as  well  ss  non-Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. The  proposal  does  not  specify  the 
form  of  organization  but  rather  stresses 
fiexlblUty.  It  raises  some  major  vmresolved 
questions  of  pubUc  policy.  To  what  extent 
should  health  care  be  encouraged  as  a  profit- 
making  activity?  What  performance  stand- 
ards should  such  an  organization  meet? 
Should  corporate  organizations  at  the  local 
level  be  encouraged  to  multiply  on  the  as- 
sumption that  imcontrolled  competitions 
cuts  costs? 

The  House  approved  an  Administration 
proposal  to  "put  teeth  in  planning"  and 
control  the  level  of  hospital  use  by  provid- 
ing that  If  a  capital  investment  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  appropriate  planning 
agency,  then  reimbursement  under  Medl- 
care-Medlcald  aoay  not  Include  depreciation 
of  that  Investment  as  an  allowable  cost  if 
H.E.W.  so  decides.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  to  a  public-utility  form 
of  regulation  to  cover  all  hospital  services, 
not  Just  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  TTila  con- 
cept has  traditionally  been  appUed  to  eco- 
nomic situations  bearing  on  the  public  In- 
terest, The  regulation  would  presumably 
cover  rate  determination  as  well  as  the 
approval  of  patterns  of  service  and  pur- 
chases of  equipment.  (New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia already  have  hospital  franchising 
laws  requiring  agreement  by  local  planning 
agencies  that  a  proposed  hospital  construc- 
tion is  needed,  a  step  In  this  direction.) 
The  broculest  national  health -insurance 
proposals  would  attempt  to  deal  with  costs 
by  assuming  all  health-care  coots  as  a  na- 
tional budgetary  change  In  the  first  Instance, 
and  then  allocating  funds  among  regions 
for  reimbursement  to  doctors  and  hoepltals 
at  predetermined  ratee  or  through  nego- 
tiated budgets. 

How  far  the  country  goes  In  devrtoplng 
constraints  on  costs  will  surely  depend  on 
the  value  It  places  on  such  principles  ss 
fee-for-servlce  for  doctors  and  the  pluralism 
and  competition  so  characteristic  of  health 
services  today.  The  providers  of  health  care 
consrtltute  a  potent  political  force  and  will 
play  a  large  role  in  shaping  public  health 
policy.  The  path  is  likely' to  be  one  Involving 
minimum  confrontation  with  the  medical 
professions  and  evolutionary  rather  than 
radical  solutions — unless  the  day  comes  when 
Congress  regards  the  public  budgetary  cost 
of  health  care  as  Intolerable.  One  of  the 
values  of  a  broad  health-lnsxirance  plan 
might  be  that  It  would  hasten  the  day. 

If  this  country  Is  to  achieve  comprehen- 
sive health  care,  and  do  so  (as  I  believe  It 
must)  without  estabUshlng  a  unitary  na- 
tional health  service  as  In  Britain.  It  clearly 
must  create  a  real  health-care  system  with 
structure  and  order.  Today  health  care  Is 
offered  by  a  bewildering  array  of  autono- 
mous individuals  and  Institutions;  an 
equally  bewildering  array  of  government  pro- 
grams supports  their  disparate  efforts.  A 
proliferation  of  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters and  conununlty  hospitals,  at  group  prac- 
tices and  even  prepaid  comprehensive  Insur- 
ance schemes  will  not  be  enough  unless  the 
parts  are  structured  Into  an  effective  whole. 
Health  care  is  tJtlmaitely  a  personal  and  fam- 
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lly  affair  and  the  best  setting  In  which  it  can 
be  provided  is  the  conununlty.  The  health 
establishment  needs  organizations  that  can 
plan  and  manage  the  delivery  of  health  care 
at  the  community  level  with  real  authority. 

The  precise  nature  of  such  a  "community 
trustee"  remains  to  be  defined  but  some  of 
Its  desirable  characteristics  are  clear.  It 
should  be  a  peculiarly  pubUc-prlvate  mix 
with  strong  consumer  lnvoIvemen:t;  this  may 
make  health  proifeaslonals  uncomfortable 
but  they  will  have  to  realize  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  It  alone.  It  should  be  based  on 
a  principle  of  geographic  responsibility  and 
be  strong  enoiigh  to  exact  from  the  medical 
resources  of  its  area — physicians,  hoq>itals 
and  others — the  performance  of  defined 
health-care  funotlons.  It  should  reflect  at  the 
local  level  a  public-private,  lay-professional 
alliance  that  reaches  up  to  some  form  of 
health  commlsalon  or  board  at  the  Federal 
level  that  can  see  the  country's  health  needs 
whole.  All  of  this  may  add  up  to  one  of  the 
most  complicated  experlements  In  intergov- 
ernmental. Interprofessional  and  public-pri- 
vate relations  ever  undertaken  In  the  U.S., 
but  anything  less  may  not  be  enough.  As  the 
1932  report  on  medical  costs  put  it: 

"Whatever  means  may  be  employed,  the 
time  has  come  for  action.  European  coun- 
tries may  not  have  proceeded  with  the  great- 
est wisdom,  but  they  have  acted.  Most  of 
them  have  developed  organized  systems  of 
medical  care.  We  In  the  United  States,  above 
all  other  countries,  are  now  in  a  position  to 
go  forward  intelligently. . . . 

"Delay  can  no  longer  be  tolerated " 


PAKISTAN— HOW  TO  LOSE  FRIENDS 
AND  NOT  INFLUENCE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  four  paragraphs  in  the  second  of  two 
articles  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Peter  R.  Kann  emphasize  only  too  well 
the  absurdity  of  our  current  relationship 
with  Pakistan. 

They  read  as  follows : 

"We  bear  on  Pakistan  radio  that  two  Ameri- 
can ships  are  bringing  ammunition  to  the 
army.  But  the  Canadian  people  support  our 
caxise.  We  are  gratefxU  to  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple," a  teacher  says,  trying  to  be  as  polite  as 
possible.  "We  understand  that  3rou  must 
make  money  by  selling  guns  to  Pakistan,  but 
please  sell  us  rifles,  too."  a  lawyer  pleads. 

A  student  says:  "At  Kent  State  you  lost 
four  students  and  the  whole  world  protested. 
Here  thousands  of  students  have  been  killed 
by  the  army,  but  does  the  world  care?  You 
supply  guns  to  the  army.  If  we  were  Euro- 
pean, you  would  care." 

China,  for  short-term  national  reasons 
rather  than  long-term  Ideological  ones.  Is  the 
only  other  important  power  supporting  Paki- 
stan. "The  cradle  of  democracy,  America,  and 
great  revolutionary  China  are  allies  giving 
aid  to  the  Pakistan  army,  which  is  suppress- 
ing our  freedom  and  slaughtering  our  people. 
Why  Is  this?"  a  college  instructor  asks. 

During  his  meetings  in  Islamabad,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer was  pressed  by  some  Dacca-based  dip- 
lomats critical  of  America's  friendly  relations 
with  the  Pakistan  government.  Mr.  Kissinger 
responded  with  a  question.  Would  a  change 
in  American  policy  make  East  Pakistan  in- 
dependence likely  In  two  years  or  five  years 
rather  than  10  years?  There  was  no  definitive 
answer.  But  whether  Bangla  Desh  comes  to 
pass  in  two,  five,  or  10  years,  its  citizens  are 
likely  to  have  long — and  not  very  fond — 
memories  of  America's  role  In  their  revolu- 
tionary war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


East  PaKisTAif  Is  Skew  Oaimzno  Imdkpxmd- 

BNCB,  Btrr  It  Will  Takx  Ykabs 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — ^An  Independent 
East  Pakistan  seems  to  be  one  of  those  Ideas 
whose  time  Is  coming. 

Travels  across  the  ravaged  land  and  talks 
with  military  partldpsmts  in  the  civil  con- 
fiict,  its  innocent  sufferers  and  Its  diplomatic 
observers  leave  the  distinct  Impression  that 
someday  East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan 
wlU  be  separate  legally  as  well  as  ideologi- 
cally. 

How  soon  Bangla  Desh,  or  Bengal  nation, 
comes  to  pass — cuid  the  diplomatic  assess- 
ments tend  to  oe  In  terms  of  years,  not 
months— depends  on  many  factors.  These  In- 
clude the  degree  of  support  India  is  willing 
to  give  the  liberation  forces,  the  weight  of 
economic  pressures  on  West  Pakistan,  the 
severity  of  future  famine  In  East  Pakistan 
and  perhaps  the  policies  of  America  and  other 
world  powers.  > 

For  the  moment,  both  the  Paklstaff  army 
and  the  Bengali  Independence  movement 
seem  to  be  overly  optimistic  about  their  capa- 
bilities and  prospects.  The  army,  currently 
running  East  Pakistan  as  a  kind  of  recon- 
quered ocrtony.  says  everything  is  under  con- 
trol and  is  rapidly  returning  to  normal.  But 
all  around  Is  evidence  of  social  chaos,  eoo- 
nomlc  ooni^>se,  public  hostility,  and  grad- 
ually mounting  guerrilla  opposition. 

GTTXSSn.T.A  WARFARX  AMD  PATIXNCK 

Bengali  liberation  forces  still  talk  of  mas- 
sive offensives  that  will  'liberate"  the  land 
as  early  as  this  faU,  or  of  the  Indian  army 
coming  to  their  aid.  or  of  the  Pakistan  army 
simply  tiring  and  going  away.  But  the  Paki- 
stan army,  tough  and  tenacious,  seems  de- 
termined to  iMrfd  on  here  at  all  costs.  The 
Indians,  while  aiding  the  Bengali  resistance, 
seem  anxious  to  avoid  full-scale  war.  Many 
Bengalis  don't  seem  to  comprehend  that 
guerrilla  war.  which  they  are  beginning  to 
wage  with  some  effectiveness,  is  their  only 
hope  and  that  It  requires  much  time  and 
patience. 

The  fighting  began  March  25  with  attacks 
by  the  Pakistan  army  on  civilians  In  Dacca. 
The  amount  of  blood  that  has  been  spilled  In 
East  Pakistan  since  then  appears  to  rule  out 
any  sort  of  political  compromise.  Diplomats 
say  that  a  minimum  of  200,000  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  a  million  people  have  been  killed  In 
four  months,  most  of  them  Bengali  civilians 
slain  by  the  Pakistan  army.  Six  million  refu- 
gees have  fled  to  India,  and  millions  more 
are  displaced  persons  still  hiding  vrithln  East 
Pakistan. 

In  the  view  of  nearly  all  observers  here, 
much  more  blood  will  flow,  many  more  vil- 
lages will  be  destroyed  and  many  more  peo- 
ple will  be  uprooted  before  the  conflict  ends. 

If  the  war  does  result  In  Bangla  Desh, 
America  may  be  In  trouble.  By  Continuing 
to  supply  aid — and  particularly  arms — to  the 
central  government  of  Pakistan,  the  U.S.  is 
Increasingly  coming  to  be  viewed  as  an  enemy 
by  the  Bengali  people.  Moreover,  the  longer 
the  Pakistan  army  Is  able  to  maintain  Its 
hold  on  East  Pakistan,  the  more  likely  it  Is 
that  the  Bengali  Independence  movement 
will  slip  under  Communist  Influence. 

A   PKOBLKM    FOR    INDIA 

This  Is  one  of  the  worries  that  lead  some 
Indian  policy  makers  to  favor  war  with  Paki- 
stan. The  odds  are  still  against  a  full-scale 
war,  but  artillery  exchanges  erupt  dally  along 
the  border.  Presidential  adviser  Henry  Kis- 
singer, during  recent  meetings  with  Ameri- 
can officials  in  Islamabad,  the  national  Paki- 
stan capital  located  In  the  West,  is  said  to 
have  caUed  the  odds  for  an  Indo-Paklstanl 
war  better  than  one  in  three. 

The  scope  of  the  Pakistan  army's  military 
problem  here  can  be  seen  in  a  comparison 
with  Vietnam.  There,  a  million-man  South 
Vietnamese  army  plus  American  troops  and 
massive  firepower  must  try  to  control  a  pop- 


ulation of  17  million,  many  basically  sym- 
pathetic to  the  government.  Hare,  only  00,- 
000  West  Pakistani  tro(^)e  are  trying  to  con- 
trol a  thoroughly  hostile  population  of  76 
million.  East  Pakistan,  moreover,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  India,  which  is 
giving  sanctuaries  and  supplies  to  the  guer- 
rillas. And  the  Pakistan  army's  supply  routes 
from  West  Pakistan  to  the  East  must  circum- 
vent, by  sea  and  air.  1,300  miles  of  India. 

Of  course,  the  Muktl  Bahanl,  or  liberation 
army,  lent  the  Vletcong.  For  one  thing,  the 
guerrillas  aren't  Communist.  For  another, 
they  are  not — or  are  not  yet — very  effective 
fighters.  They  have  been  at  it  for  less  than 
four  months,  and  organization  and  discipline 
don't  come  naturally  to  most  Bengalis. 

LXARNING  TO  BK  OUXIRnXAS 

But  they  are  learning.  In  recent  weeks 
they  have  been  concentrating  on  disrupting 
the  Pakistan  army's  lines  of  transportatltm; 
bridges  are  being  dynamited  and  railroad 
tracks  sabotaged.  The  key  railroad  line  from 
Chlttagong,  East  Pakistan's  major  port,  to 
Dacca,  its  coital,  has  been  put  out  of  c^- 
eration,  and  almost  all  supplies  must  move 
Inland  by  riverboet.  Electric  power  faculties 
in  Dacca  and  tisewhere  have  been  blasted. 
The  guerrillas  also  are  concentrating  on  as- 
sassinations of  local  people  who  collaborate 
with  the  army. 

The  Muktl  Bahanl  enjoys  some  big  advan- 
tages, though  it  is  far  from  ready  to  benefit 
fully  from  them.  Much  of  the  land,  outside 
the  towns  and  off  the  main  roads,  is  a  vacu- 
\xm  that  60,000  soldiers  can  never  hope  to  flU. 
At  night  the  Pakistan  army  withdraws  Into 
military  camps,  but  If  and  when  the  guer- 
rillas learn  how  to  use  mortars  and  rockets, 
these  camps  could  become  traps  rather  than 
refugee. 

The  Pakistan  army's  crude  and  bloody  tac- 
tics, while  cowing  most  Bengalis,  have  been 
solidifying  public  support  behind  the  inde- 
pendence movement  and  have  left  the  Muktl 
Bahanl  with  a  sea  of  sympathizers  in  which 
to  swim.  A  severe  famine  this  fall  or  next, 
which  Western  economists  consider  Ilkftly, 
could  possibly  produce  from  the  peasant  sym- 
pathizers great  waves  of  desperate  and  angry 
activists.  "A  nation  with  a  well-fed  army  and 
an  lU-fed  people  cannot  survive,"  a  BengaU 
professor  says. 

A  clandestine  meeting  with  a  Muktl  «»>»ani 
unit  leader  at  a  Moelem  village  deep  inside 
East  Pakistan  provides  some  Insight  Into 
guerrilla  operations.  It  is  early  morning,  and 
the  leader  Is  sitting  in  front  of  a  peasant 
hut  where  he  has  been  sleeping  the  past  sev- 
eral nights.  He  is  a  former  noncommissioned 
officer  In  the  Pakistan  army  who,  like  al- 
most all  Bengali  soldiers  and  policemen. 
Joined  the  revolutionary  movement  In  lata 
March.  (Some  were  subsequently  killed,  oth- 
ers fled  to  India.) 

He  leads  a  group  of  87  men,  armed  mostly 
with  Lee-Enfleld  rifles.  But  they  also  have 
one  or  more  light  machine  guns,  grenades 
and  dynamite.  Some  of  the  arms  as  well  as 
the  ammunition  are  supplied  by  India,  to 
which  this  unit  fled  for  several  weeks  in 
April.  The  unit  Isnt  short  of  weapons  or 
bullets,  the  leader  says. 

It  doesnt  receive  any  direct  orders  but 
reports  on  its  operations  by  runner  to  higher 
Muktl  Bahanl  headquarters  near,  or  across, 
the  Indian  border.  The  unit  depends  for  food 
and  lodging  on  local  villagers,  some  of  whom 
are  paid  and  others  of  whom  make  "volun- 
tary contributions." 

The  unit  has  launched  two  attacks  In  this 
area  In  the  past  few  weeks,  one  a  raid  on  a 
poUoe  station  in  which  11  weapons  were 
captured.  It  also  blew  up  r  bridge  along  the 
road.  When  Pakistan  army  troops  reached 
the  site,  they  were  ambushed  by  another  unit 
of  Muktl  Bahanl.  The  Pakistan  army  is  said 
to  have  suffered  at  least  a  dozen  casualties. 
This  37-man  unit  hasn't  had  any  camialttes 
to  date,  nor  have  any  of  the  men  quit  the 
unit. 
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The  leMler  thinks  the  Muktl  Bahanl  will 
soon  win  th«  war  b«c«u—  the  people  are  be- 
hind U  end  beeeuee,  be  wv/*,  300,000  ««"tr"^ 
are  getting  mlUtary  training  In  India.  The 
statement  about  pobUe  support  u  probably 
accurate.  But  the  claim  about  military  train- 
ing, aooordtng  to  more  reliable  sources,  u 
ptobaldy  a  tenfold  exaggeration.  And  believ- 
ing In  quick  vletory  la  both  naive  and 
dangsrous. 

urns  ■■•f.nni  dm  thz  otRia  bids 

"nie  Pakistan  army,  however.  Is  hardly 
mrore  realistic.  A  Pakistan  general  In  Dacca 
flatly  sUtas  that  all  guerrillas  In  the  area 
where  the  Muktl  «*>»»"«  leader  and  bis  unit 
are  opsratlng  have  been  eliminated.  The  gen- 
eral says  army  casualUes  m  aU  East  Pakistan 
are  averaging  only  five  a  day;  dlplomau  esti- 
mate them  at  more  like  50. 

Army  morale  still  seems  to  be  generally 
high,  But  the  conflict's  Initial  stage.  In 
which  the  army  ruthlessly  recaptured  rebel- 
held  towns  In  a  spree  of  killing,  looting  and 
r^lng.  has  been  over  for  three  frymt^t.  and 
the  new  stage  of  gucorllla  warfare  will  be 
much  more  grueling.  Blany  Pakistan  soldiers 
came  to  Bast  Pakistan  thinking  they  would 
be  here  for  only  a  month  or  two  of  combat, 
not  as  a  ssmlpermanent  occupation  army. 
The  flat,  marshy  rlceland  of  Sast  Pakistan  Is 
misery  to  soldiers  from  the  dry  hills  of  West 
Pakistan.  Scattered  reporU  say  that  some 
Weet  Pakistan  military  officers — Including  a 
senior  navy  commander  and  an  air-force  gen- 
eral— are  opposing  the  army's  brutal  tactics 
and  slaughter  of  the  dvlllan  population. 

The  Pakistan  army,  however,  doesnt  ap- 
pear to  be  cracking  under  any  present  strain. 
To  most  of  the  military  men  this  Is  a  kind  of 
holy  war  for  the  preservation  of  Pakistan  and 
the  purity  of  the  moslem  religion.  And  If 
Pakistan's  president,  Yabya  Kb&n,  comes 
under  political  pressure  in  West  Pakistan,  it 
is  more  likely  to  come  from  hawks  calling 
for  even  tougher  measures  than  from  doves. 
"West  Pakistan  will  let  itself  be  drained  be- 
fore it  gives  East  Pakistan  up,"  a  European 
diplomat  In  Dacca  says. 

To  help  control  the  Bengali  population,  the 
army  has  been  setting  up  a  network  of  peace 
committees  stqierlmposed  upon  the  normal 
civil  administration,  which  the  army  cannot 
fully  rely  on.  Peace-committee  members  are 
drawn  from  East  Pakistan's  non-Bengali  mi- 
nority (called  Blharis)  and  from  the  mem- 
berahlp  of  small,  conservative  rtiiglous- 
polltlcal  parties  like  the  Moslem  League  and 
the  Jamaat-I-Islaml.  The  peace  committees 
serve  as  agents  for  the  army,  informing  on 
the  dvll  administration  as  well  as  on  the 
general  populace.  They  are  also  in  charge  of 
oonflscatlxig  and  redistributing  shops  and 
lands  from  "enemies  of  the  people,"  like 
Hindus  and  pro-Independence  Bengalis.  The 
peace  ooomilttees  also  recruit  raaikars,  or 
armed  vigilantes.  Many  of  them  are  common 
criminals  who  have  thrown  their  lot  with 
the  army.  '31harls,  Bengali  opportunists, 
loots  and  thugs"— that's  the  capeule  defini- 
tion offered  by  one  diplomat. 

While  the  general  Bengali  population  Is 
Unitk»A — and  terrorized — by  these  local  army 
collaborators,  the  oolUborators  also  live  In 
fear. 

Doaens  of  peace  committeemen  have  been 
assassinated  by  Muktl  Bahanl  or  by  Bengali 
neighbors.  In  one  town  a  peace-committee 
oOetal  sleeps  on  the  floor  of  his  house  wlUi 
three  raslkars  lying  on  each  side  of  Mm 
In  another  town  the  peace-committee  chair- 
man has  paid  soas  protection  money  to  the 
Muktl  Bahanl  to  prevent,  or  pos^Mne,  assas- 
sination. 

In  one  roadside  vlUage  a  peace  commit- 
teeman who  two  days  before  had  turned 
several  Bengalis  over  to  the  army  was  routed 
out  of  his  bed  at  night  by  Muktl  Bahanl.  He 
was  given  an  hour  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
mother.  Then  a  "people's  court"  was  con- 
vened In  hie  front  yard  with  neighbors  sum- 


moned as  Jurymen.  He  was  convicted  and 
executed,  and  his  body  was  left  In  the  road 
as  a  warning  to  other  collaborators. 

Then  there  was  this  encounter  by  two 
reporters  with  a  small-town  peace  committee. 
The  MukU  Bahanl  had  made  a  smaU  foray 
Into  the  town  the  previous  night,  firing  a 
few  stray  bullets,  destroying  a  telephone  at 
the  railroad  station  and  robbing  the  station 
safe  of  about  >3.00.  The  attack  could  hardly 
have  been  less  effectual. 

But  to  listen  to  the  peace  committee  it 
had  been  an  epic  assault.  "Forty  Muktl  Ba- 
hanl came  armed  with  automatic  weapons," 
the  committee  chairman,  an  elderly  Blhari, 
says.  A  half-hour  Uter  the  tale  had  escalated 
into  an  attack  by  100  Muktl  Bahanl  men 
carrying  machine  gims.  "What  could  we  do? " 
he  asks.  "The  razlkar  have  only  four  rifles, 
the  army  is  stationed  10  miles  away,  maybe 
there  will  be  more  attacks."  The  committee- 
men know  that  they  themselves  are  targets. 
Death  shrouds  have  been  left  at  night  on 
their  doorstops  as  a  sign  that  they  are  marked 
men. 

Like  the  army,  the  peace  committee  blames 
all  troubles  on  miscreants  and  goodas  (crimi- 
nals) ,  Indian  infiltrators  and  a  few  misguided 
indlvidiials — all  of  whom  are  lumped  together 
under  the  term  "antielements."  All  towns- 
people support  the  army  and  the  peace  com- 
mittee, these  committeemen  say.  As  they  talk 
to  the  two  reporters,  several  score  towns- 
people stand  around,  silently  listening. 

The  reporters  leave,  turning  a  corner  out 
of  sight  of  the  committeemen.  The  towns- 
people follow  and  rush  up  to  them. 

"The  man  talking  was  a  non-Bengali.  .  .  . 
No  one  agrees  with  what  he  says.  .  .  .  The 
peace  committee  is  a  trap  for  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  army  kills  many  people  here.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  talk  or  we  will  be  reported  to  the 
army " 

The  civil  fighting  has  had  calamitous  eco- 
nomic effects.  The  Immediate  sufferers,  of 
cotirse,  are  the  Bengalis,  whose  already  des- 
perately poor  and  overcrowded  land  has  been 
rendered  even  poorer.  Transportation  Is 
disrupted,  commerce  has  collapsed,  factories 
lie  idle,  public-works  programs  are  at  a 
standstill  and  crops  go  untended.  One  result. 
Western  economists  believe,  could  well  be  a 
severe  famine  late  this  year. 

The  rice  crop  will  be  affected  because 
farmers  have  fled  their  paddles  or  fear  to  go 
out  of  their  homes  to  tend  the  crop.  Last 
year  the  food -grain  harvest  was  11J5  mllUon 
tons;  this  year  it  will  be  no  more  than  9.5 
million.  East  Pakistan's  food-grain  require- 
ment Is  13  million  tons,  and  the  deficit  tradi- 
tionally has  been  made  up  by  Imports,  much 
of  it  through  purchases  for  local  currency 
of  American  sivplus-food  stocks.  But  now, 
because  of  the  conflict,  the  distribution  sys- 
tem can't  handle  the  Import  load  while  the 
reduced  crop  makes  the  need  greater. 

One  economist  estimates  that  the  distribu- 
tion system  would  have  to  handle  300,000 
tons  of  imports  a  month,  whereas,  even  in 
normal  times,  it  has  never  been  able  to  carry 
more  than  half  that  amount.  America  al- 
ready has  stopped  new  food-grain  shipments 
because  rice  is  backed  up  on  the  docks  of 
Chlttagong.  One  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  to 
the  Pakistan  army  administration,  rice  rates 
a  lower  priority  than  military  supplies. 

A  LAND  OV  UTTLX  HOPX 

Even  if  famine  can  be  averted  both  this 
fall  and  next,  the  economic  punishment  of 
this  conflict  wlU  be  felt  for  years,  probably 
decades,  and  will  cripple  the  land  even  if  in- 
dependence comes.  In  a  sense  it's  like  crip- 
pling a  leukemia  patient,  for  East  Pakletan — 
with  or  without  war— U  a  land  of  little  hope. 
Already,  75  mUUon  people  are  packed  within 
Its  frontiers,  and  the  population  will  double 
In  26  years.  People  will  then  be  living  more 
than  3,000  to  the  square  mile,  and  no  one 
knows  what  they  will  live  on. 

But  the  economic  situation  here  Is  also 


serious  for  West  Pakistan.  The  West  has  al- 
ways treated  East  Pakistan  as  a  kind  of  eco- 
nomic flefdom,  pocketing  foreign  exchange 
from  the  export  of  East  Pakistan's  raw  ma- 
terials like  Jute  and  tea  while  using  Bast 
Pakistan  as  a  captive  market  for  low-quality 
West  Pakistani  finished  goods. 

The  mam  East  Pakistan  export  is  Jute. 
Last  year  the  Jute  crop  was  seven  million 
bales.  This  year.  Western  economists  say, 
the  maxlmimi  will  be  5V4  million.  But  with 
the  trading  and  transportation  system  dis- 
rupted, much  of  it  may  never  reach  the  mills. 
Even  then,  the  mills  are  barely  functioning: 
Only  36%  of  the  Jute-mUl  workers  have  re- 
turned to  their  Jobs,  and  mill  output  in  June 
was  only  20%  of  normal.  Economists  say 
Lf  that  situation  continues  for  several  more 
months,  overseas  Jute  buyers  will  begin  turn- 
ing to  other  suppliers. 

Commerce  Is  almost  at  a  standstill  in  many 
areas.  Most  towns  are  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  their  former  population;  a  majority  of 
their  people  are  dead,  have  fled  to  India  ot 
are  hiding  in  the  countryside.  Retail  trade 
in  Dacca  is  only  36%  of  normal  and  in  other 
towns  considerably  less.  Even  where  shops 
are  open,  people  have  little  money  to  spend 
and  no  Inclination  to  spend  It. 

Western  economists  in  Dacca  say  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  already  is  starting  to  spread  to 
West  Pakistan,  where  factory  laborers  are  be- 
ginning to  be  laid  off.  West  Pakistani  goods 
that  were  sold  in  the  captive  market  of  Bast 
Pakistan  aren't  very  competitive  in  other 
countries. 

All  this,  plus  the  loss  of  East  Pakistan  tax 
revenues  and  the  added  costs  of  maintaining 
an  army  of  occupation  in  East  Pakistan,  will 
have  reduced  Pakistan's  foreign-exchange  re- 
serves to  a  critically  low  level  by  October,  the 
economists  here  say.  Whether  foreign-aid 
donors  will  help  baU  out  the  Pakistan  gov- 
ernment remains  to  be  seen. 

America's  aid  program  to  Pakistan  Is  m  a 
state  of  considerable  confusion,  especially  to 
the  people  here.  Officials  in  Washington  say 
economic  aid  is  continuing  to  both  West  and 
East  Pakistan  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  But, 
in  practice,  this  means  the  East  Is  getting 
little  help.  The  Nlxon  administration  says  it 
isn't  granting  any  new  military  assistance  to 
the  central  government  of  Pakistan.  But 
goods  contracted  for  prior  to  March  26  are 
still  being  sent,  although  the  administration 
contends  that  these  are  generally  sales  of 
such  things  as  commumcatlons  equipment, 
not  arms. 

All  this  has  left  the  Bengalis  confused  and 
angry,  and  it  is  awkward  to  be  an  American 
visitor  in  East  PaklsUn  these  days.  Those  few 
Bengalis  who  risk  arrest  by  talking  to  a 
Strang^  invariably  ask  why  America  con- 
tinues to  ship  supplies  to  the  Pakistan  army. 

"We  hear  on  Pakistan  radio  that  two  Amer- 
ican ships  are  bringing  ammunition  to  the 
army.  But  the  Canadian  people  support  our 
cause.  We  are  grateful  to  .the  Canadian  peo- 
ple," a  teacher  says,  trying  to  be  as  polite  as 
possible.  "We  undersUnd  that  you  mxist 
make  money  by  selling  guns  to  Pakistan,  but 
please  sell  us  rifles,  too."  a  lawyer  pleads. 

A  student  says:  "At  Kent  State  you  lost 
four  students  and  the  whole  world  protested. 
Here  thousands  of  students  have  been  killed 
by  the  army,  but  does  the  world  care?  You 
supply  guns  to  the  army.  If  we  were  Euro- 
pean, you  would  care." 

China,  for  short-term  national  reasons 
rather  than  long-term  Ideological  ones.  Is  the 
only  other  Important  power  supporting  Paki- 
stan. "The  cradle  of  democracy,  America,  and 
great  revolutionary  China  are  allies  giving 
aid  to  the  Pakistan  army,  which  is  suppress- 
ing our  freedom  and  slaughtering  our  people. 
Why  is  this?"  a  college  Instructor  asks. 

During  his  meetings  in  Islamabad,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer was  pressed  by  some  Dacca-based  dip- 
lomats critical  of  America's  friendly  relations 
with  the  Pakistan  government.  Mr.  Kissinger 
responded  with  a  question.  Would  a  change 
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in  American  policy  make  East  Pakistan  in- 
dependence likely  In  two  years  or  five  years 
rather  than  10  years?  There  was  no  definitive 
answer.  But  whether  Bangla  Desh  comes  to 
pass  In  two,  five,  or  10  years.  Its  dtlaens  are 
likely  to  have  long — and  not  very  fond — 
memories  of  America's  role  In  their  revolu- 
tionary war. 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
FOR  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS — THE 
(X)N8TITUTIONAL  BASIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  ULr.  President,  last 
Monday,  in  discussing  my  amendment — 
numbered  344 — to  S.  382,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 1  empha- 
sized my  view  that  there  is  ample  consti- 
tutional justification  for  action  by  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  program,  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Census  Bureau,  for  uni- 
versal voter  registration  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. See  pages  27120-27121  of  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro  for  Monday,  July 
26,  1971.  The  linch-pin  of  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  such  action  is  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell.  400  UJ3.  112  (1970),  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  liter- 
acy, residency,  and  voting  age  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Amendments  of 
1970. 

Recently.  I  have  received  a  detailed 
legal  memorandum  supporting  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  voter  registra- 
tion in  Federal  elections.  T^e  memoran- 
dum was  prepared  by  Prof.  Kenneth 
Ouido  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  Law 
School,  an  expert  in  the  constitutional 
law  of  voting  rights  and  voting  proce- 
dures. Professor  Ouido  is  a  consultant  to 
the  voting-rights  project  of  Common 
Cause,  for  whom  the  memorandum  was 
prepared,  and  the  memorandum  was 
provided  to  me  by  Common  Cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  memoran- 
dum will  be  of  interest  to  every  Senator 
concerned  with  improving  the  voting 
participation  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  itxe 
Record,  as  follows : 

PowxB  OP  CoNoaxas  to  RxonrATB  Votkb  Rxo- 
ISTXATION  roa  Pesexal  Elkctions 

(Written  by  Professor  Kenneth  Ouido,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  Law  School;  Consult- 
ant, Voting  Rights  Project,  Conmion 
Cause;  provided  by  Common  Cause  2100 
M  Street,  M.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037) 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  provided 
in  Article  I,  Section  2  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shaU  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  that  the  voters  shall  have  the 
"Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature." The  Seventeenth  Amendment  ex- 
tended this  to  the  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people  who  are  to  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  voters  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  SlmUarly,  Article  n,  sec- 
tion 1  places  the  qualifications  of  Presiden- 
tial electors  under  state  authority.  These  pro- 
visions have  been  consistently  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  now,  as  before  enactment  of  the 
Civil  War  Amendments,  the  States  have  the 
authority  to  establlah  the  quallflcations  for 
voters,  to  regulate  the  registration  of  voters, 
and  to  supervise  elections.  ATinor  v.  Hopper- 
sett.  21  Wall.  162,  170  (1874);  17.5.  v.  Jteese, 
62  U.S.  214,  217  (1870) ;  McPherton  v.  Blacker, 
14fl  U.S.  1,  80  (18M):  Pope  v.  WttUama.  103 
U.8.  621,  093  (1003);  Ouinn  v.  V.8..  3S8  VM. 


S47  (1914);  LaaHter  v.  Northampton  County 
fid.  of  Electione,  860  UjB.  4S,  60  (1BS8) :  Oar- 
rington  v.  Ra*h,  880  UJB.  88,  01  (1B«8) ;  Sovth 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbaeh,  388  U.S.  801,  838 
(1960);  Oregon  v.  MUOisU.  400  VS.  113,  119 
(1970). 

But,  this  Is  only  true  In  that  states  may 
enact  legislation  on  the  subject — as  provided 
by  section  3  of  Article  I,  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment,  and  section  l  of  ArUole  n — 
that  does  not  conflict  with  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  exercise  of  Its  power  to 
regulate  federal  elections  imder  section  4  of 
Article  1  and  Its  more  general  power  under 
Article  1,  section  8  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution  the  foregoing  powers."  See  Ex 
parte  Siebold.  100  U.S.  371  (1880)  fix  parte 
Tarbrough,  no  UJ3.  661,  663.  664  (1884); 
Stoafford  V.  Templeton,  186  U.S.  487  (1903); 
Wlletf  V.  Sinkler.  ITB  UJ3.  68,  64  (1900);  t/JS. 
V.  Clastic,  313  U.S.  299,  316  (1941)  "It  Is  not 
true,  therefore,  that  electors  for  members  of 
congress  (or  president)  owe  their  right  to 
vote  to  the  state  law.  In  any  sense  which 
makes  the  exercise  of  the  right  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  law  of  the  state."  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  661.  663-64  (1884);  ac- 
cord. Baker  v.  Carr,  300  U.S.  186,  242-43 
(1062). 

THX    RISTOKT    OF   CONGRKSSIOKAI,    LEGISLATION 

Historically,  Congress  has  extensively  reg- 
ulated the  conduct  of  federal  elections  under 
its  constitutional  authority.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  Congress.  In  1792  Con- 
gress established  the  time  for  appointment, 
the  number  of  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  to  which  each  state  was  en- 
titled, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  cast  thdr  ballots.  Act  of  March  1,  1792;  1 
Stat.  239;  3  U.S.C.  {  1,  2,  10,  11,  14,  and  15. 
And  In  1804,  Congress  modified  the  manner 
of  voting.  Act  of  March  26,  1804,  2  Stat.  205; 
3  U.S.C.  §  8  and  0.  Lees  than  forty  years 
later.  \n  1842,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  provided  that  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  to  be  selected 
from  contiguous  and  compact  districts, 
overturning  a  common  state  practice  of 
electing  representatives  at  large.  See  Act  of 
June  25,  1843.  c.  47.  f  2;  6  SUt.  401;  2  U.S.C. 
(  3,  expired  by  own  limitation  m  1929,  Wood 
V.  Broom,  287  VS.  1.  Congress  in  1845  estab- 
lished procedures  for  the  filling  of  vacancies 
to  the  electoral  college  and  reappointment 
of  electors  if  they  fall  to  reach  a  decision  on 
the  day  q>eclfled  by  earUer  legislation.  Act 
of  1845,  c.  1;  5  Stat.  721;  3  U.S.C.  f  3  and  4. 

Congress,  in  1861,  enacted  legislation  r^- 
ulatlng  the  time  and  manner  for  contesting 
an  election  ot  any  member  of  the  House  of 
RepreeentatlveB,  Including  the  time  and 
manner  of  taking  depositions  and  penal- 
ties for  faUure  to  testify.  Act  of  Feb.  19, 
1861,  c.  11;  0  SUt.  668;  2  U.S.C.  I  201  et  seq.; 
superseded  by  P.  L.  138;  83  Stat.  384?;  3  VB.C. 
i  381  et  seq.  And  In  1866  Congress  prohib- 
ited Interference  with  the  right  to  vote  by 
any  Army  or  Navy  officer.  Act  of  Feb.  25, 
1865.  c.  52,  I  1,  13  Stot.  437;  43  U.&C.  1973. 

The  first  comprehensive  package  of  leg- 
islation regulating  federal  elections  was 
passed  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Recon- 
struction legislation  right  after  the  ClvU 
War.  This  legislation,  embodied  In  |{  19-33 
of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1870,  16  SUt.  354,  and 
in  the  Act  of  June  19,  1873,  17  SUt.  347- 
349,  made  It  unlawful  to  register  falsely,  to 
bribe  a  voter,  to  voU  without  a  legal 
right,  to  make  false  returns,  to  Interfere  In 
any  manner  with  officers  of  elections,  and 
for  any  ofllcer  of  an  election  to  neglect  any 
duty  required  of  him  by  sUU  or  federal 
law.  In  addition,  Congress  authortaed  fed- 
eral officers  to  reglsur  voters,  and  certify 
the  resulU  of  elections,  esUbllahlng  com- 
plete federal  control  over  federal  elections. 
BeeV.S.v  Oradwell,  348  U.S.  476,  483  (1916). 


Purthermore,  Congress  provided  for  the 
number  and  manner  at  ^portlonment  of 
the  House  of  RepreaenUttves,  and  roqulrad 
that  all  votes  for  represenUtlvea  be  by 
written  or  printed  ballot.  Act  of  Feb.  3. 1873, 

c.  11;  17  SUt.  38:  3  UJS.C. :  Act  of  June. 

18. 1929.  e.  38  i  33.46  Stat.  SO,  {f  3, 0,7,8,  and 
9.  Section  3  was  snperaeded  by  3  UJB.O.  I  la. 
Smileg  V.  Bdm.  386  VS.  865  (1083). 

Congress  repealed  meet  of  the  sections 
psssed  as  a  part  of  the  Reconstruction  legis- 
lation In  1894  (Act  of  Feb.  8.  1894,  28  Stat. 
36),  with  the  hope  expressed  In  the  Com- 
mittee Report  which  accompanied  the  repeal 
that  the  enactment  of  sUte  laws  to  "protect 
the  voter  and  purify  the  ballot"  would  be 
extended  to  "every  state  in  the  union."  HR. 
Rep.  No.  18,  53d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  7. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  however. 
Congress  again  found  It  nscaasary  to  snact 
legislation  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections.  Congress,  in  1900,  made  It 
a  crime:  (1)  for  any  officer  or  member  of  the 
armed  forces  to  sUtlon  Army  or  Navy  troops 
at  the  polls  or  attempt  to  set  the  quallflca- 
tions for  voters  to  cast  their  ballot,  and  (2) 
for  anytme  in  the  service  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  solicit,  be  solicited  for,  or  to  make  any 
political  campaign  contribution.  Act  of 
March  4,  1909,  ch.  821,  88  SUt.  1903,  1908, 
18  UJB.C.  If  241  et  seq.  Congress  In  1911  pro- 
vided for  the  manner  of  nomination  and 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  between  the  date  of  the  census 
and  the  date  of  re^portlonment.  Act  of  Aug. 
8,  1911,  c.  5,  37  SUt.  16,  3  U.S.C.  {I  4  and  5. 
And  m  1914  Congress  established  the  time  for 
the  election  of  Senators. 

Congress  In  1926  and  1939  broadened  fed- 
eral control  over  tiie  federal  electoral  process 
by  enacting  a  set  of  sUtutes,  supplementing 
those  passed  In  1909.  that  imposed  criminal 
penalties  upon  certain  flnandal  transactions 
designed  to  influence  candidates  or  votcn. 
An  offer  to  make  an  expenditure  of  money,  or 
the  receipt  thereof,  and  a  promise  of  appoint- 
ment by  a  candidate  to  influence  a  persons' 
vote  were  explicitly  declared  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, as  were  soliclUtions  of  political  contribu- 
tions of  those  employed  by  the  United  SUtes 
or  paid  in  part  with  federal  funds,  and  politi- 
cal contributions  by  national  banks,  corpora- 
tions or  labor  organizations.  Act  of  June  25, 
1948,  C.  646,  62  SUt.  721,  18  U.S.C.  S!  597.  599, 
609,  and  610.  The  legislation  of  1939  made  It 
a  crime;  (1)  for  any  person  to  Inltlmldate 
voUra;  (2)  tor  federal  en^>loyees.  or  those 
paid  In  part  by  federal  funds,  to  use  their 
official  authority  over  funds  for  public  works 
projecte,  wtx'k  relief,  or  employment  In  order 
to  Influence  voters;  or  (3)  for  any  person 
to  solicit  funds  in  a  federal  building  or 
from  persons  on  welfare.  Act  of  Aug.  2,  1938. 
C.  410.  63  SUt.  1148,  18  UJS.C.  If  594-05,  698. 
600-601.  604-605. 

In  the  decade  of  tlte  forties,  more  addltlans 
were  made  regarding  the  manner  in  wblA 
federal  elections  were  to  be  held.  Lsgldatlon 
was  enacted  in  1940,  whlcii:  (1)  prohlbNsd 
sUU  or  local  en^>Ioyees  paid  In  part  or  In 
whole  with  federal  funds  tram  using  tlislr 
poalttoD  to  Intimidate,  coerce  or  InfiusDoe 
votwa  from  taking  an  active  part  In  partisan 
political  campaigns  and  (2)  prohibited  Anns 
or  Individuals  contracting  with  the  United 
States  from  making  a  political  oootrlbutlcn 
of  any  kind.  Act  of  July  10,  IMO,  c.  M,  54 
SUt.  767,  773,  5  U.S.C.  1 1 1601  et  seq:  18 
U.S.C.  11611.  In  addition.  legtslatlon  was 
enacted  during  this  period  prohlbtttBg  any- 
one from  polling  a  member  of  Um  armed 
forces  oa  the  way  he  Intended  to  vote  or  had 
voted,  and  requiring  political  mailings  to  In- 
clude the  name  of  the  person  or  group  re- 
sponsible for  the  dlstrtbutlon.  Act  of  aept. 
16,  1943,  c.  561.  as  added  AprU  1,  1944,  e. 
150.  58  SUt.  146.  18  U.S.C.  I  590;  Act  of  Dee. 
33,  1944,  C.  706,  88  SUt.  914,  915,  18  UJB.C. 
1613. 

In  tlie  UU  fifties  and  eariy  sixties  addi- 
tional  legislation   was   passsd   under   Oon- 
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grMs'  ooncUtutlonml  Mittaaritr  to  refolsto 
f«dind  «l«ctliona.  In  1057.  ConcrflM  amendwl 
43  UJB.C.  1971,  adding  tb«reto  ft  aectlon  pro- 
hibiting ftny  p«racm  ftctlng  under  color  of  law 
trom  Interfering  with  any  other  person's 
right  to  vote  in  federal  elections.  FX.  85-316, 
43  UJB.C.  1971  (b).  In  1960  GongreM  required 
retention  and  preaerratlon  for  a  period  of 
ttma  cC  «U  reoorda  and  papan  xelatlnc  to  reg- 
latratton,  or  any  other  aot  requisite  to 
voting  In  federal  elections,  by  the  officer  of 
the  election  or  such  other  custodian  as  pro- 
vided by  state  Uw.  Pi.  8*-449,  43  U.8.C. 
1974.  Moreover,  to  furth«  protect  the  Integ- 
rity of  fedexvl  elaottona.  Oongrees,  In  1960. 
made  It  a  crime  for  any  pwson  acting  under 
color  of  law  to  wlllf xilly  Interfere  with  a  per- 
son's right  to  vote  In  federal  Sections  by 
force  or  threat  o<  force.  PX.  90-384,  83  Stat. 
73.  18  UjS.C.  346. 

As  this  summary  points  out.  Congressional 
regulation  of  the  "time,  place  and  manner" 
of  federal  elections,  has  fluctuated  over  time, 
depending  upon  what  Congress  perceived  the 
need  to  be.  To  assume  from  this,  however, 
that  Congress  has  only  narrowly  drawn  au- 
thority to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  elections 
Is  unwarranted. 

THK  supBxia  couaT  paKcxDurrs 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  upheld 
legislation  enacted  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
federal  elections  under  Art.  l  I  4  and  under 
Article  1,  18.  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  prop«r."  Legislation  that 
protected  the  right  of  qualified  voters  to 
have  their  votes  counted.  United  Statet  v. 
Mosley,  338  U.S.  383  (1915);  Ex  jMrte  Tar- 
bTOugh.  110  XTJB.  661  (1884).  and  legislation 
that  protected  the  franchise  against  less  out- 
right denials,  such  as  alteration  of  ballots, 
United  States  v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  399  (1941) 
or  dilution  by  8t\ifflng  of  the  ballot  box. 
United  States  v.  Saylor.  333  TT.S.  386.  have 
been  upheld  as  constitutional  exercises  of  the 
power  of  Congress. 

The  extent  of  Congressional  authority  has 
stretched  beyond  overt  fraud  to  encompass 
many  other  matters,  including  insidious  de- 
vices which  Congress  believed  had  the  pro- 
pensity to  undermine  the  legitimacy  of  the 
federal  electoral  process.  Ijeglslatlon  setting 
the  date  for  meeting  of  Presidential  electors 
(3  TT.8.C.  1 6)  has  been  held  to  preempt 
state  law  setting  a  conflicting  date.  MePher- 
son  V.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1  (1893).  Legislation 
deflnlng  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  Con- 
gress (3  TJ.S.C.  !  3a)  has  been  upheld  as  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  Congress'  power  to 
regulate  federal  elections,  with  a  federal  cir- 
cuit court  stating  that  "whenever  a  member 
of  Congress  U  to  be  elected,  Congress  seeks 
by  statute  to  protect  the  elections  of  Its 
members  against  any  possible  unfairness  by 
compelling  every  one  concerned  In  holding 
the  election  to  observe  strict  and  scrupulous 
regard  of  every  duty  connected  therewith, 
under  the  powers  and  penalties  pronounced 
by  that  statute"  (emphasis  added).  U.S.  v. 
Jackson.  36  F.  648  (C.C.  Tenn.  1885) .  Legis- 
lation regulating  the  time  and  manner  of 
conducting  election  contests  has  been  up- 
held as  necessary  and  proper  under  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Judge  election  contesta  conferred  by  section 
6  of  ArUole  1.  (3  UJS.C.  301  et  aeq.)  In  re 
VoorhU.  371  F.  673  (D.C.  N.T.  1933);  in  re 
Loney,  134  US.  373  (1890).  And  legislation 
requiring  ballots  to  be  preserved  and  pro- 
duced upon  request  (3  US.C.  319;  43  X3SJ0. 
1974)  has  been  upheld  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. In  re  Howell,  119  F.  465,  467  (D.C. 
Pa.  1903):  Kennedy  v.  Levois.  335  F.  3d  310 
(CJL  Mlas.  1963) ,  cert,  denied,  877  US.  983. 
rehearing  denied,  377  US.  935;  Sallion  v. 
Bogert.  187  F.  Supp.  848  (D.C.  Ala.  1960), 
ftird  385  F.  ad  430.  oert.  denied,  366  US. 
913;  US.  ▼.  Assoc,  o/  Citizens  Council  of 
La..  187  F.  Supp.  846  (D.C.  La  I960) ;  U.S.  ▼. 
State  of  Mist.,  338  F.  Supp.  935  reVd  on 
o«ber  grounds,  380  US.  138,  on  remand,  356 
F.  Supp.  844. 
Tile  Supreme  Court  bM  been  jwrtlonlftrly 


wary  at  the  temptatlona  to  oomipt  federal 
eieetlone.  vtovlng  auoh  beh«T]«r  as  ft  con- 
stant eouroe  ot  danger.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough, 
110  US.  651,  666-67  (18*4),  quoted  with  ap- 
proval In  Burroughs  v.  U.S.,  390  U.S.  534, 
646-47  (1934).  Oonaequently,  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  flnd  fedeiftl  oourta  upholding  legle- 
latlon  that  pioblUtad:  (1)  the  making  of  ez- 
pendltures  to  Influence  voting  (18  US.C. 
597),  U.S.  V.  BUtnton,  Tt  F.  Supp  813  (D.C. 
Uo.  1948) :  US.  V.  roote,  43  F.  Sv^qj).  717  (D.C. 
Del.  1043);  In  re  CoKen.  63  P.  Supp.  3d  349 
(C.OJL  N.y.  1983);  (3)  The  B(dlcltatlon  of 
poUtloftl  contrlbuuons  upon  federal  property 
(18  US.O.  608),  US.  V.  Thayer,  309  U.S.  39 
(1908);  and  (3)  the  prohibition  of  poUtical 
contributions  by  certain  oorporetlona  ftnd 
Iftbor  unions  In  an  Section  at  ^Hilch  federal 
ofltcen  ere  to  be  elected  (18  US.C.  610),  US. 
V.  Brewer^  Ass^n,  339  F.  163  (D.C.  Pa.  1916) ; 
US.  V.  CIO,  77  F.  Supp.  355  (D.C.  1948) ;  US. 
V.  UAW-CtO.  363  667  (1957).  rehearing 
denied  363  US.  943. 

Finally,  proecrlption  of  the  dlstrlibutlon  of 
statements  which  might  be  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  one  or  another  candidate  by  the 
electorate  (18  US.C.  613)  without  disclosing 
the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for  their 
distribution  has  been  held  to  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
federal  elections.  U.S.  v.  Scott,  195  F.  Supp. 
440  (D.C.  NX>.  1961). 

The  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
federal  officials,  whatever  may  the  consti- 
tutional allocation  of  authority  of  the  states 
and  the  federal  government  to  regulate  the 
election  of  state  officials  "Is  a  right  estab- 
lished and  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
and  hence  Is  one  secured  by  It  to  those 
citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  the  state  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  right,"  US.  v.  Classic. 
313  U.8.  399  (1941);  See  also.  Ex  parte  Yar- 
brough.  110  U.8.  661  (1884);  U.S.  v.  Mosley. 
338  U.S.  383  (1916).  Obviously,  Included 
within  this  right  to  choose  is  the  right  of  all 
qualified  citizens  to  have  their  vote  counted, 
U.S.  V.  Classic,  supra;  Swafford  v.  Templeton. 
supra;  United  States  v.  Mosley,  supra;  Ex 
parte  Siebold,  supra;  In  re  Coy,  137  US.  731; 
Hagan  v.  US..  144  U.S.  363.  It  seems  Incon- 
gruous that  such  a  simple  proposition  oould 
ever  be  doubted  when  the  nature  and  theory 
of  a  representative  democracy,  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  Is  supposed  to  rest,  and 
the  history  of  the  constitution  are  carefully 
considered.  Tick  Wo.  v.  Hopkins.  118  US. 
356.  369  (1885) .  "If  a  government,  the  eaaen- 
tial  character  of  which  Is  republican  and  Ita 
President  and  Congress  are  elected  directly 
by  the  people,  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
mere  aggregation  of  delegated  powers  from 
the  various  states.  It  must  have  the  author- 
ity to  protect  the  Integrity  of  Ito  elections. 
Otherwise  it  is  left  vulnerable  to  open  vio- 
lence and  insidious  corruption,"  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  US.  at  667-68;  Burroughs  v. 
United  States,  390  U.S.  534,  646-47  (1934), 
"and  ita  beet  powers,  ita  highest  purposes, 
the  hope  which  it  inspires,  and  the  love 
which  enshrines  it,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
combination  of  those  who  respect  no  right 
but  bruta  force  on  the  one  hand,  and  unprin- 
cipled corruption  on  the  other."  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  US.  at  666-67;  Burroughs  v. 
U.S.  390  US.  534,  647  (1934).  Therefore,  It 
follows  that  the  Congress  Is  obligated  to  see 
that  Federal  elections  are  free  from  corrup- 
tion and  open  to  all  citizens  who  are  quali- 
fied. "This  duty  does  not  arise  solely  from 
the  Interest  of  the  party  concerned,  but 
from  the  necessity  of  the  government  It- 
self .  .  .  and  that  the  votes  by  which  Ita 
members  of  Congress  and  Ita  President  are 
elected  shall  be  the  free  votes  of  the  electors, 
and  the  officers  thus  chosen  the  free  and 
uncorrupted  choice  of  those  who  have  the 
right  to  take  part  In  that  choice."  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  US.  651,  663    (1884). 

As  recently  as  1970,  the  Burger  Court  re- 
ftAnned  this  principle.  Justice  Black  found 
In  the  constltutiooal  history  authority  for 
Congrsas  to  establish  the  voting  age  for  fed- 
eral  elections,  stating  that   "Congreas   has 


ultimata  supoTlsory  power  over  congres- 
sional elections  .  .  ."  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  WO 
US.  113,  134  (1970).  Justice  Douglas,  al- 
though he  ruled  upon  the  privileges  and 
ImmunitleB  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  In  upholding  the  durational 
residency  provision  of  the  1970  Voting  Righu 
Act.  stated  that  the  "right  to  vota  for  na- 
tional officers  is  a  privilege  and  immunity 
of  national  citizenship,"  Id.  at  149,  and  that 
the  choice  of  means  to  protect  such  a  privi- 
lege presenta  a  question  primarily  addressed 
to  the  judgment  of  Congress.  Id  at  150.  Jus- 
tices Brennan,  Marshall  and  Whlta  did  not 
stata  explicitly  what  their  position  was  on 
Oomgrees'  authority  to  reg\ilate  federal  elec- 
tions but  dted  Justice  Douglas'  views  in  a 
footnote,  and  went  on  to  base  their  alKrma- 
tlon  of  the  durational  residency  provision  of 
the  1970  Voting  Rlghta  Act  on  the  right  to 
travel.  Id  at  337,  particularly  footnote  16. 
Moreover,  although  Jxistices  Stewart  and 
Blackmun  and  Chief  Justice  Burger  did  not 
believe  Congress'  authority  extended  to  In- 
clude the  reduction  of  the  voting  age  re- 
quirement, in  an  opinion  wrlttan  by  Jxistice 
Stewart  they  were  careful  to  point  out  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  under  Article  I, 
section  4  and  section  6  to  pass  such  laws  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  fair  elections  and  to 
protect  and  facilitate  the  exercise  of  privi- 
leges of  United  States  citizenship,"  citing 
both  United  States  v.  Classic,  supra,  and 
Burroughs  v.  United  States,  supra.  Id.,  at 
281fr. 

THX  SCOPE  or  CONGKXSS'  AUTHOUTT  TO  KXOTT- 
LATE    ELXCTION8 

Of  particular  Importance  In  the  area  of 
voting  rlghta  Is  whether  the  right  to  choose 
Federal  officials  embraces  the  registration  of 
voters. 

It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  In  adopting  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  did  not  have  in  mind  modem  regis- 
tration statutes,  "any  more  than  they  con- 
templated the  application  of  the  commerce 
clause  to  interstate  telephone,  telegraph  and 
wireless  communication,  which  are  con- 
cededly  within  it.  But  In  determining 
whether  a  provision  applies  to  a  subject  mat- 
ter," whether  or  not  it  was  then  in  existence 
does  not  matter.  US.  v.  Classic.  313  US.  299 
316  ( 1941) .  In  setting  up  an  enduring  frame- 
work of  government,  the  framers  Intended 
the  Constitution  to  last  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  providing  a  set  of  funda- 
mental principles  which  the  Constitution  It- 
self defines  to  be  applied  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  changing  affairs  of  men.  Ore- 
gon v.  Mitchell.  400  US.  112  (1970).  Conse- 
quently, the  Constitution  is  not  to  be  read 
as  legislative  enactmenta  which  are  subject 
to  continuous  legislative  revision  with  the 
changing  course  of  hlstqry,  but  in  light  of 
Ita  plainly  elicited  purposes.  US.  v  Classic. 
supra;  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96  US.  97; 
Brown  v.  Walker,  161  US.  691,  196;  iloberf- 
son  V.  Baldwin,  165  US.  375,  381-83;  US.  v, 
Reese,  93  US.  314,  317. 

Article  I,  section  4,  authorizes  Congress  to 
regulate  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing federal  elections,  and  Article  I  section  8 
authorizes  Congress  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution"  the  powers  of  Congress.  ThU 
leaves  Congress  free  to  select  the  means  by 
which  ita  constitutional  p)owers  are  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  subject  only  to  the  limi- 
tation promulgated  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall In  McCuUoch  V.  Maryland: 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adopted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  are  constitutional." 
4  Wheat.  316,  431  (1819). 

Thus  whenever  the  Congressional  decision 
is  consistent  with  the  "letter"  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  as  a  long  line  of  cases 
has  held  from  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  supra, 
to  Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  113  (1970),  It 
Will  be  upheld  as  a  constitutional  ezercM 
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of  Congressional  authority.  See  Ex  parte  Vir- 
ginia, 100  US.  at  846-846  (1880) ;  South  Caro- 
ttna  V.  Katzenl>aeh.  383  U.S.  301,  376-77 
(1965);  Kattenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  US.  649, 
650  (1965)  and  the  opinions  of  the  Justices 
of  the  present  Court  in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell, 
supra.  In  which  all  of  the  Justices  afllimed 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  McCul- 
loch V.  Maryland. 

The  right  to  participate  In  the  selection  of 
federal  oflJcials  mcludes  the  right  to  cast 
a  ballot  and  to  have  it  counted  at  the  gen- 
eral election,  whether  for  the  successful  can- 
didate or  not.  Where  the  state  law  has  made 
registration  an  Integral  part  of  the  proce- 
dure of  choice,  or  where  in  fact  registration 
controls  the  right  to  make  that  choice,  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  from  arbitrary 
application  of  qualification  regulations  is 
likewise  included  in  the  right  protected  by 
Article  1,  section  3.  Cf.  US.  v.  Classic,  supra, 
at  319. 

There  Is  no  merit  to  the  argimMnt  that 
Article  I,  section  4,  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  deal  only  with  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote,  not  with  the  registration  of 
voters,  and  therefore  give  Congress  no  power 
over  registration.  Cf.  US.  v.  Manning.  215,  F. 
Supp.  273  (1962).  The  Supreme  Court  set 
the  record  straight  In  striking  down  the 
"grandfather  clause,"  one  of  the  first  schemes 
to  deny  registration  to  voters.  Ouinn  v. 
United  States.  238,  U.S.  347  (1916) ,  The  Court 
pointed  out  in  that  case  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  did  not  take  away  the  State's 
power  to  fix  qualifications,  but  it  requires  the 
testa  for  suffrage  to  be  non-discriminatory. 
As  the  District  Court  stated  In  US.  v.  Man- 
ning: 

Discrimination  in  the  reg^tration  office  Is 
the  worst  kind  of  oppression  of  qualified 
voters,  because  It  Is  oppression  under 
color  of  law.  Discrimination  by  a  registrar  is 
especially  harmful  because  it  is  the  most  ef- 
fective method  for  denying  the  right  to  vote: 
it  denies  the  right  to  vote  before  an  individual 
has  the  chance  to  exercise  it,  and  it  bars  not 
only  the  individual  concerned  from  all  elec- 
tions but  inhiblta  other  qualified  voters  from 
running  the  gauntlet  of  discriminatory  and 
bimiiliating  practices  by  a  registar  and  his 
deputies.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Congress 
should  not  have  the  power  to  deal  uHth  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  in 
the  electoral  process. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said,  in  an  analogous 
context,  in  Ex  Parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651, 
661-62  (1884): 

It  is  only  because  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  long  habit  and  long 
years  of  forebearance,  has,  in  deference  and 
respect  to  the  states,  refrained  from  the 
exercise  of  these  powers,  that  they  are  now 
questioned. 

When  the  states,  by  sophisticated  regis- 
tration requlrementa  coupled  with  discrimi- 
natory practices  by  registrars,  deny  suffrage 
to  qualified  voters,  they  cannot  complain  If 
Congress  exercises  Ite  authority  under  Article 
I,  section  4,  to  regxilate  the  electoral  process 
In  federal  elections  and  Ita  n^urteenth- 
Fifteenth  Amendment  authority  to  prohibit 
discriminatory  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  In 
federal  and  state  elections"  (emiAasls 
added).  215  P.  Supp.  273,  378-88  (1963). 

The  Supreme  Court  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions has  addressed  Itself  to  the  question  of 
the  extent  of  the  function  contemplated  by 
Article  I.  section  4,  and  the  other  sections 
of  the  Constitution  regarding  suffrage.  The 
response  dlrectiy  applicable  to  registration 
was  made  In  Smiley  v.  Holm,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  com- 
prehensive words  'time,  place  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Sepre- 
sentatives'  embrace  authority  to  provide  a 
complete  code  tor  congressional  elections,  not 
only  as  to  times  and  places,  but  in  relation 
to  notices,  registration,  supervision  of  vot- 
ing, protection  of  voters,  prevention  of  fraud 
and  corrupt  practices,  count  of  votes,  duties 


of  injectors  and  canvsers,  and  maldiic  hmI 
publication  of  election  retams:  In  abort,  to 
enact  the  numerous  requirements  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  safegaards  wbleii  enfCsee  the 
fundamental  rt^ta  involved."  (Kmphasls 
sdded.)   385  U.S.  366-67  (1033). 

The  history  of  the  Constitution,  the  leg- 
islation which  has  been  enacted  thereunder 
and  the  decisions  upholding  Ita  constitu- 
tionality all  lead  to  one  Inesoi^Mkble  conclu- 
sion. When  it  comes  to  federal  elections. 
Congress  may  adopt  as  ita  own  or  supplement 
state  regulations,  and  even  subetttuto  Ita 
own  voter  registration  laws.  Simply  stated. 
Congress  "has  a  general  supervisory  power 
over  the  whole  subject."  Ex  parte  Siebold.  100 
U.S.  371.  387;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  US. 
651.  661;  Ex  parte  Clarke.  100  US.  390; 
United  States  v.  Moslef.  388  US.  883,  886; 
Newt>errv  v.  United  States,  366  US.  383,  356; 
Smiley  o.  Holm,  supra. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FARM  CREDIT  ACT 
OF  1971 

im.  FUUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  record  my  support  for  the 
Farm  C^redlt  Act  of  1971.  S.  1483. 

Over  15,000  Arkansas  farmers  and  65 
Arkansas  farmer  cooperatives  now  have 
nearly  $300  million  In  loans  outstanding 
from  the  banks  and  associations,  of  the 
cooperative  farm  credit  system.  These 
farmer-owned  institutions  have  served 
the  farmers  of  Arkansas  well.  But,  as  In 
so  many  things,  there  Is  a  time  when 
change  is  necessary. 

In  Arkansas,  as  In  many  other  rural 
States,  we  are  very  much  concerned  about 
rural  development.  As  I  read  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971. 1  see  tn  it  some  things 
that  would  aid  our  rural  communities. 
The  Farm  Credit  System  need  make  no 
apology  for  its  present  role  in  building 
our  rural  areas.  The  mere  fact  that  it 
operates  only  In  rural  America,  making 
loans  of  all  kinds  to  both  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives,  aids  the  rural  econ- 
omy. But  more  needs  to  be  done  and 
this  legislation  will  provide  the  means  by 
which  more  can  be  done. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
from  my  State  unanimously  supporting 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  provisions  in  it  which  I  be- 
lieve are  especially  slgnlfloant. 

Rural  housing:  There  is  no  question 
that  adequate  funds  are  needed  to 
finance  nonf  arm  rural  homes.  Substand- 
ard housing  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  In  rural  America.  The  lack  of 
available  financing  is  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  people  do  not  build  new  homes 
in  the  country.  This  results,  of  course,  in 
an  exodus  from  the  country  to  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  cities.  The  provision 
in  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  allow 
the  Federal  land  banks  to  make  these 
kinds  of  loans  will  not  solve  all  the  hous- 
ing problems  in  rural  America,  but  It  Is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  aTailabill^  of  money  for  nonf  arm 
rural  homes  will  do  more  than  provide 
places  for  people  to  live.  It  will  provide 
jobs,  stimulate  business  and  broaden  the 
tax  base  in  these  communities.  "Rie  com- 
panion provision  which  would  allow  the 
production  credit  associations  to  make 
loans  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
these  rural  homes  Is  equally  Important. 
I  think  it  a  tribute  to  the  farmer-owners 
of  the  farm  credit  system  that  they  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  their  rural  neighbors 


and  are  asUng  the  pcnntekm  of  flM  Oon- 
greas  to  h^  them. 

Farm-related  business  loans:  Many 
farmers  today  are  plagued  by  the  fact 
that  they  need  large  and  expenslye 
equliunent  and  machinery  to  <vierate  ef- 
ficiently. Tbouib  they  need  andi  equip- 
ment,  f  requaitly  theor  cannot  Justtty  Iti 
use  when  Its  cost  Is  oonsldered.  The  an- 
swer for  many  farmers  Is  to  turn  to  cus- 
tom operators;  businessmen  who  provide 
on-the-farm  services  which  the  farmer, 
under  ordinary  drcamstances,  would 
provide  for  himself.  However,  these  farm- 
related  businessmen  have  dlfllculty  ob- 
taining sufficient  financing.  Again,  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  offers  assistance 
by  allowing  its  institutions  to  make  loans 
to  those  who  provide  these  services. 

Loans  to  farmers'  cooperatives:  The 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  are  now  provid- 
ing an  estimated  60  percent  of  all  funds 
borrowed  by  farmers'  cooperatives.  More 
than  half  of  all  the  cooperatives  in  exist- 
ence are  owners  of  these  Banks.  Many 
of  those  which  are  not  borrower-owners 
simply  cannot  meet  the  rigid  eligibility 
requirements.  In  order  for  a  cooperative 
to  be  eligible  for  a  loan.  90  percent  of  its 
voting  control  must  be  held  by  farmers. 
Now  many  of  these  cooperatives  do  sell 
supplies  or  provide  petroleum  products 
to  nonf  armers,  but  the  nature  of  coopera- 
tives is  such  that  these  n<xifarmer8  do 
hold  stock  in  them.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  farmers  keep  th^  investments  in 
cooperatives  after  they  retire.  This,  of 
course,  aCfects  the  voting  control  require- 
ment. The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  of- 
fers a  solutian.  It  would  establish  the  eli- 
gibility of  a  borrowing  cooperative  as  one 
in  which  farmers  hold  66%  percent  of 
voting  control.  So  again,  the  rural  econ- 
omy is  stimulated  by  the  business  a  co- 
(H>erative  brings  into  rural  areas  and  by 
the  jobs  it  provides. 

The  cooperative  Farm  Oedlt  System 
was  initially  established  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  UJ3.  Government.  The  farm- 
ers and  their  cooperatives  who  borrow 
from  this  system  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  successfully  operate  it. 
They  have  repaid  the  Oovemment  with 
Interest.  They  now  completely  own  the 
banks  and  afisociations  and  have  invested 
more  than  $1  billion  in  them.  In  effect, 
all  they  are  asking  is  for  us  to  allow  them 
to  modernize  their  system  so  it  can  bet- 
ter serve  them  and  their  rural  neigh- 
bors. We  should  not  csily  grant  that  per- 
mission by  enacting  this  legislation,  but 
we  should  grant  it  with  our  thanks. 


MRS.  IRIS  POWERS,  THE  ARM5rS 
CONSULTANT  TO  THE  FAMILIES 
OF  PRISONERS  AND  MISSING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bifr.  President,  in  my  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  American  servicemen 
who  are  missing  in  action  or  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  I  have 
come  to  know  a  number  of  wives,  moth- 
ers, fathers,  and  children  of  these  men. 
Many  have  been  members  of  the  national 
League  of  FamiUes  of  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  all  have 
been  unique  in  thdr  determinatian  to  do 
evenrthing  and  anything  they  feel  will 
possibly  benefit  the  men  who  are  cap- 
tive ot  missing  in  North  Vietnam.  South 
^etnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
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These  family  members  have  long  been 
Involved  in  efforts  to  help  their  men.  but 
now  attention  Is  being  given  to  helping 
them.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
appointed  a  natlaoal  coonttnator  of  the 
League  of  Families  to  the  Job  of  assuring 
that  the  families  of  missing  and  captured 
army  personnel  are  receiving  all  possible 
ofllcial  help  in  meeting  their  needs  and 
dealing  with  the  problems  they  fare  in 
their  dally  lives — ^Mrs.  Iris  Powers  whose 
son.  Lowell,  has  been  missing  for  more 
than  2  years  has  been  named  consultant 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  misring/ciq>tured 
Army  members  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
delightful  and  highly  capable  woman 
brings  unparalled  energy,  dedication 
and  knowledge  of  the  families'  needs  to 
her  job,  and  has  already  proven  the  wis- 
dom of  her  selection  In  the  first  few 
months  on  the  Job. 

The  Jidy  1971  Issue  of  Soldiers  maga- 
zine contains  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Powers,  and  I  believe  it  merits  every  Sen- 
ator's attention.  Therefore,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  cons^t  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
RscomD.      * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SiVAX  VOB  THX  SiLZMT 

(Mrs.  Iris  Fowen,  Interviewed  by  MSO  Jack 
H(dden) 

Bmoa's  mots:  One  of  Vb»  gravest  unre- 
wHved  problems  of  the  Indo-Chlns  War  Is 
the  enemy's  treatment  of  U.S.  Prlaoners  of 
War  (PW)  and  tboee  Mlaalng  In  Soutbeaat 
Ada.  Prealdent  Nixon  baa  announced  that 
as  loog  aa  otir  men  are  held  c^ytlve  tba 
United  Statea  will  maintain  an  armed  pres- 
ence In  South  Vietnam.  The  lasue  of  secur- 
ing more  humane  treatment  for  Interned 
U.8.  aerrlcemen  has  also  rallied  the  stipport 
of  thoiiaands  of  Americans  In  every  walk  of 
Hfe.  To  help  cope  with  the  many  facets  ot 
the  problem,  the  Army  ^ipotnted  Uxm.  Iris 
Fowera  as  Its  ConsultaDt  to  tlM  Next  of  Kin 
(MOK)  of  Ulaalng/Oaptund  Army  Ifemben 
in  Southeast  Asia.  During  her  first  180  days 
on  duty  the  former  national  Coordinator 
of  the  National  League  of  FamUlee  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  and  »"— «"g  in  Southeast  Asia 
examined  the  problems  faced  by  the  loved 
ones  of  these  PWs  and  Ulaslng.  In  the  fol- 
lowing interview  "Scddlers"  reveals  some  of 
Mrs.  Powers'  thoughts  and  findings.  It's  the 
view  of  a  woman  peraonaUy  Involved  with  a 
problem  basic  to  bringing  an  early  return 
of  peace  to  Amwrtca. 

Bow  aid  fou  become  involved  in  the  PW 
prottlenT 

Believe  me.  It  was  not  Intentional.  Toa 
see,  just  like  thousands  of  mothers  during 
the  past  several  years  I  saw  my  son  off  to 
war.  I  didn't  know  it  then  but  that  was 
the  start  of  my  concern  with  this  remote 
area  called  Southtast  Asia.  UntU  then  It 
was  Just  a  place  on  a  globe  and  III  confess 
that  not  unlike  many  Americans  I  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  the  Army. 

How  did  hia  lervice  lead  you  to  your  mes- 
ent  job? 

lowell  was  always  deeply  Interested  tn 
flying,  so  combining  his  talent  with  his  de- 
sire to  do  something  for  his  country  natu- 
rally led  him  to  the  assignment  he  sought 

duty  as  an  Army  helicopter  pilot.  After  com- 
pleting h^lcopter  training  In  the  States, 
towell  was  appointed  a  Wanant  Officer  and 
JoliMd  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  (Airmo- 
bile) in  the  northern  sector  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  was  his  second  tour  in  Tfam.  He 
has  been  aadally  listed  as  missing  since 
April  2.  lBfl9.  He  was  piloting  a  troop-carry- 
ing helicopter  and  that  day's  mission  was  to 


land  a  contingent  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  somewhere  in  the  Hue-Phu  Bai  sec- 
tor. The  craft  developed  mechanical  falltire 
and  crashed? 
Whmt  hmppened  then? 
All  hell  tHtAe  loose.  Just  a  minutes  after 
the  crash  the  helicopter  exploded,  tiowell  had 
told  the  co-pllot  who  survived  that  he  was 
"aU  rl^t."  In  the  confiision  that  followed 
no  one  knew  whether  or  not  he  got  free 
of  the  wreckage  before  the  blast.  IluU^  the 
terrible  part,  not  knowing  whether  he's  alive 
cr  dead. 

What  actually  caused  you  to  do  tomethlng 
about  your  concern  for  your  aonT 

Personal  tragedy  has  a  way  of  making  a 
person  more  thoughtful,  more  sensitive.  And 
time,  you  cant  believe  how  time  can  drag 
in  such  a  situation.  The  unbearable  frustra- 
tion of  just  waiting  and  wondering  makes 
sleep  hard  to  come  by,  ao  hard  that  nights 
and  days  seem  to  blend  into  one  long  night- 
mare. Then  I  learned  about  the  Nattooal 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia — a  group  that 
was  not  Just  talking  about  their  tragedies; 
they  were  doing  something  about  them  too. 
Its  members  were  In  the  same  boat  as  my- 
self. I  became  Its  national  coordinator  and 
became  more  knowledgeable  about  these 
women  and  their  problems.  The  PW/Mlsslng 
Issue  came  to  be  paramount  in  my  life.  It 
gave  me  a  sense  of  doing  something  both  for 
my  BOO  and  the  many  other  soldiers  who 
suffer  similar  fates. 

What  led  you  to  thU  job? 
I  knew  I  oould  contribute  something  oS 
value.  While  attmding  a  White  House  meet- 
ing last  winter  along  with  other  PW  and 
Missing  members'  families  I  met  President 
Nixon  and  be  proved  very  sympathetic  to 
many  of  my  ideas.  A  later  conference  with  an 
Army  staff  official  convinced  me  that  I  should 
take  this  assignment  and  do  what  I'm  hope- 
fully accomplishing  right  now — helping  the 
next  of  kin  of  Army  Missing  and  PWs.  They 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 
What  background  do  you  bring  to  this  jobf 
It  seems  I  have  always  been  working  very 
closely  with  people  and  their  problems.  Ptar 
more  than  13  years  I  assisted  several  doctors 
In  working  with  patients  with  varying  de- 
grees of  mental  and  emotional  problems.  I 
could  get  these  very  troubled  people  to  con- 
fide In  me,  to  trust  me.  That  ability  has 
helped  a  lot  in  dealing  now  with  people  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Army  or  bow  to  secure  Army  assistance. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  work  ex- 
perienceaT 

At  the  time  of  my  stm's  disappearance  I 
was  a  counselor  with  the  World  Campus 
Afioat,  a  branch  of  Ohapman  College  in 
Orange,  CA.  Its  campus  Is  the  former  luxury 
liner  the  RJIJ.  (fueen  Slizabeth  now  berthed 
in  San  Diego.  The  college  demonstrates  that 
learning  can  be  fun  and  exciting.  I  enjoyed 
working  with  those  young  students,  helping 
them  ohooee  their  life's  work.  And  then  too, 
I  lived  in  Asia  for  many  years  prior  to  World 
War  n.  My  husband  was  an  engineer  and  I 
came  to  know  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong 
and  mainland  China  quite  well.  I  think  I 
know  something  about  how  the  enemy  thinks, 
especially  about  our  prisoners  and  missing 
men.  Tou  can  expect  them  to  continue  their 
tough  line.  They  can  be  short  on  humanltar' 
Ian  Instincts — that  Is,  "humanity"  as  we  in 
the  West  define  It. 

Have  you  been  abroad  in  connection  with 
thU  jobT 

Tee.  In  May  I  went  t»  Switzerland  where  I 
Joined  league  representatives  in  Geneva  in  an 
appeal  through  the  International  Bed  Cross 
to  the  enemy  to  provide  our  men  with  more 
humane  treatment. 

What  have  you  been  doing  in  your  job  loith 
the  Army? 
It's  been  a  moving  experience   In  every 


sense  of  the  word.  A  great  deal  of  travel  Is 
Involved,  making  staff  visits  to  all  the  Aimy 
area  headquarters  in  the  VS.  to  talk  with 
oOkslals  and  with  the  NOK  of  PWs  and  MUa- 
Ing  membetB. 

WUh  whom  did  you  taUc? 

Army  area  oomtaanders,  Army  Community 
Service  oOoers,  repreeentatlves  of  National 
Red  Cross  ebapteis,  adjutants  general  and 
unit  personnel  staflte,  finance  officers  and 
ch^lalns.  They  all  were  of  great  assistance 
In  helping  me  find  out  how  effective  Army 
aid  has  been. 

How  effective  haa  it  been? 

Perhaps  not  aa  effective  as  It  might  have 
been  but  It  Is  Improving.  Remember  that 
prior  to  1940  our  Oovemment's  stand  on  PWs 
and  MlMlng  was  to  say  nothing  while  hoping 
Hanoi  would  release  them  in  due  time.  With 
this  policy  In  effect  Army  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  NOK  was  not  always  the  greatest. 
Once  we  started  demanding  that  the  enemy 
provide  htimanltarlan  treatment  fen*  our  men 
then  their  treatment  started  to  Improve. 

What  have  you  found  during  your  visits  to 
the  NOK? 

These  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and 
wives  are  holding  up  quite  well,  all  factors 
considered.  There  are  more  than  700  of  them 
and  I  wanted  to  visit  each  personally,  but 
time  has  Just  not  permitted  this.  But  I  did 
manage  to  visit  more  than  160  and  was  able 
to  gain  insight  Into  their  problems. 

What  group  has  been  hit  the  hardest? 

Undoubtedly,  the  young  wives  whose  bus- 
bands  are  PWs  or  Missing.  When  you  realize 
who  and  what  these  men  are  as  a  group  then 
you  start  to  understand.  These  girls  were 
married  few  only  a  brief  time  before  their 
husbands  were  sent  off  to  combat.  They  have 
all  the  desires  of  other  women  their  age,  de- 
sires for  a  home,  family,  personal  fulfillment. 
All  these  are  to  some  extent  being  frustrated. 
Their  future  Is  very  uncertain.  Some  are 
starting  to  crack  under  the  strain — that  Is, 
their  view  of  the  war  Is  changing.  They  want 
their  husbands  home.  The  crfder  NOK,  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  have  gone  through 
other  wars  and  are  more  patient  but  they  too 
yearn  for  their  sons'  return.  This  war  has 
caused  many  divisions.  All  the  NOK  are 
patriotic  but  all  want  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands home  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Their 
problems  aren't  material.  They  are,  naturally, 
emotional. 

What  is  your  view  of  the  toar? 

I  thought  from  the  start  that  we  should 
have  accomplished  more  on  the  battlefield. 
But  now  my  concern  Is  for  our  PW's  and 
Missing.  The  American  people  must  not  for- 
get these  men  and  I  strongly  back  our  Oov- 
emment's efforts  to  secure  their  release. 

What  do  you  believe  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution you  can  make  toward  helping  these 
NOK  aTui  eventually  the  men  themselves? 

Obviously,  we  must  first  make  the  public 
more  aware  that  none  of  the  Army  men  listed 
as  PWs  or  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia  are 
known  to  be  in  North  Vietnam.  Some  press 
corps  members  and  most  of  the  public  are 
amazed  when  I  tell  them  this  fact.  We  be- 
lieve the  PWs  are  held  In  South  Vietnam  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong)  or 
in  LcMs  or  Cambodia  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, although  neither  group  has  identified 
any  of  these  men  outside  North  Vietnam. 
The  enemy  admits  It  holds  Americans  but 
simply  refuses  to  talk  about  this  problem. 

Is  there  a  difference  in  conditions  in  South 
Vietnam  as  opposed  to  North  Vietnam? 

Oh  yes.  The  small  bamboo  cages  that  con- 
fine Americans  in  concealed  Jungle  sites  In 
South  Vietnam,  such  as  escaped  PW  Major 
James  Howe  described,  are  unlike  the  prison 
camps  in  the  north.  Our  PWs  in  the  south 
are  constantly  moved  around  with  the  enemy 
and  face  the  constant  danger  of  death  or  in- 
Jury  from  Allied  firepower  and  combat  oper- 
ations. This  danger  Is  never  discussed  in  ac- 
counu  that  we  read  here  In  the  States.  Also, 
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the  unsanitary  conditions  these  men  must 
endure  In  no  way  meet  Geneva  Conventions 
requirements.  Their  treatment  has  been 
barbaric. 

Has  the  letter  u^riting  campaign  to  Hanoi 
paid  off? 

This  effort  by  the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies and  others  has  undoubtedly  had  some 
positive  effect  on  the  enemy.  For  one  thing, 
our  PWs  in  the  north  received  more  mail  at 
Christmas  time  last  year  than  In  all  other 
years  combined.  Then  too,  through  this  letter 
writing  the  enemy  and  the  world  learns  that 
Americans  do  care  about  their  fighting  men, 
that  they  have  not  forgotten  them.  This 
realization  helps  temper  Hanoi's  thought  that 
they  can  depend  on  U.S.  disunity  to  gain  In 
negotiation  what  they  failed  to  gain  on  the 
batUefield. 

What  keeps  you  going? 

Remembrances  of  my  son  and  faith.  My 
son  was  good  natured  and  ambitious  too.  At 
18,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  thoroughbred 
race  track  callers  In  the  Nation.  But  his  sense 
of  service  and  love  of  fiying  led  him  to  the 
Army  and  piloting  helicopters.  Lowell  didn't 
like  the  war  any  more  than  the  next  man 
but  felt  he  had  to  do  something  for  America. 
I'm  not  sorry  he  served  but  wovild  be  sorry 
11  he  were  forgotten.  I  believe  this  country 
owes  these  men  the  debt  of  working  for  their 
release.  I  have  faith  that  this  will  be  done. 

And  about  faith? 

You  must  have  faith  In  all  aorts  of  things — 
splrltuiUly,  but  also  In  one's  self  to  overcome 
tragedy  and  deal  with  the  uncertalq.  We 
must  also  have  faith  In  our  GovernmentNOne 
can  only  be  hopeful  that  our  men  will  one  day 
be  returned.  Sometimes  you  can't  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel  but  that  doesnt 
mean  you  never  will.  Work  toward  it,  and  I 
believe  the  end  will  come  into  view  much 
sooner. 

Do  you  believe  that  your  work  with  the 
Army  and  vHth  the  League  of  Families  has 
been  worthwhile  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
U.S.  PWs  or  Missing  have  as  yet  been  re- 
turned? 

This  has  been  the  most  satisfying  work  I 
have  ever  done.  You  see.  It's  the  working  for 
futxire  results  that  brings  satisfaction. 
Dramatizing  our  men's  plight  and  the  plight 
of  their  families,  I'm  certain,  will  (me  day 
lead  to  their  release  and  return  to  a  hope- 
fully more  peaceful  world. 


OUTER  SPACE  LIABILITY 

lir.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  by  the  legal  sub- 
committee of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  on  a  draft  convention  on  Interna- 
tional liability  for  damage  caused  by  the 
launching  of  objects  Into  outer  space. 
This  new  intemationtd  agreement  will 
be  considered  this  fall  in  New  York  when 
the  full  committee  meets  and  thereafter 
it  is  likely  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  consider  it. 

This  is  the  third  outer  space  agree- 
ment negotiated  within  the  structure  of 
the  United  Nations. 

First,  we  had  the  treaty  on  principles 
governing  the  activities  of  states  in  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  in- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celestial  bod- 
ies, which  was  ratified  on  October  10, 
1967. 

Second,  we  had  the  agreement  on  the 
rescue  of  astronauts,  the  return  of  astro- 
nauts, and  the  return  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space,  which  was  ratified  on 
December  3,  1968. 

The  third  agreement  may  come  be- 


fore the  Senate  next  year  for  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  be  kept  apprised  of  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c(Xi- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  of  notification  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  State,  the  text  of  the  draft 
convention,  and  a  statement  explaining 
the  covention  by  Mr.  Herbert  Reis.  UJ3. 
Representative  to  the  UJ^.  Outer  Space 
Legal  Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoho. 
as  follows: 

Depabtmxnt  or  State, 
Washington,  B.C..  July  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andxbson, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Andbxson:  I  am  pleased  to 
Inform  you  that  the  Legal  Subcommittee  of 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space  tuAapted  the  draft 
Liability  Convention  at  its  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, June  29,  1971.  in  Geneva.  The  2e-mem- 
ber  Subcommittee,  having  worked  on  this 
Convention  for  nearly  eight  years,  will  now 
refer  the  draft  agreement  to  the  full  Outer 
Space  Committee  which  will  meet  this  Sep- 
tend>er  In  New  York.  We  are  optimistic  that 
the  Committee  will  adopt  the  Convention 
and  send  it  to  the  Oenwal  Assembly  for 
approval  during  the  29th  Session,  after  which 
the  Convention  will  be  open  for  signature. 

The  deadlock  of  the  last  three  years 
which  has  blocked  completion  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  broken  in  mid-June  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  Delegation  agreed  to  two  proposals 
supported  or  originated  by  the  United  States. 
On  the  lasue  of  an  appeal  procedure  for  a 
claim  that  is  not  resolved  by  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations between  the  claimant  and  the 
launching  State,  the  Soviet  Delegation  ac- 
cepted a  United  States  proposal  that  gives  the 
claimant  or  the  launching  State  the  right  to 
appeal  to  a  claims  commission  on  the  ques- 
tion of  re^Mnslbillty  and  compensaitlon.  The 
claims  commission's  award  Is  to  be  advisory 
to  the  governments  concerned,  unless  they 
agree  to  regard  it  as  binding. 

The  other  issue  concerns  applicable  law, 
that  Is,  the  rules  to  be  applied  to  determine 
vhetber  particular  eleix>ents  of  an  individual 
claim  are  compensable.  The  Sovleit  Delegation 
accepted  a  Belgian  formulation,  in  turn  based 
on  a  United  Staites  proposal,  which  in  a 
straightforward  way  states  the  purpose  of 
compensation  to  be  the  restoration  of  the 
injured  party  to  the  condition  that  would 
have  obtained  had  the  damage  not  occurred. 

I  have  encloeed  a  copy  of  the  draft  Conven- 
tion for  your  information  and  will  keep  you 
Informed  as  it  moves  toward  ^proval  by 
the  General  Assembly.  \ 

Slncerdy  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Abshiex, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Dkatt  Convention  on  Intbsnationai.  Lia- 
BnjTT  voa  Damage  Cattsed  bt  the  Launch- 
iNO  or  Objects  Into  Ootes  Space 
The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention, 
Recognizing  the  oommon  interest  of  aQ 
mankind  in  furthering  the  exploration  and 
iise  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  puipoees. 

Recalling  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Explora- 
tion and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies, 

Taking  Into  consideration  that,  notwith- 
standing the  precautionary  measures  to  be 
taken  by  States  and  International  Intergov- 
ernmental organizations  Involved  In  the 
launching  of  space  objects,  damage  may  on 
occasion  be  caused  by  such  objects. 
Recognizing  the  need  to  tiaborate  effective 


International  roles  and  procedures  concern- 
ing liability  for  damage  caused  by  space 
objects  and  to  ensure.  In  pctrticular,  the 
prompt  payment  under  the  terms  of  this 
Convention  of  a  full  and  equitable  measure 
of  compensation  to  victims  of  such  damage. 

Believing  that  the  establishment  of  such 
rules  and  procedxires  will  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  International  co-<^>eratlon 
In  the  field  of  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Have  agreed  on  the  following: 

ASnCLB  1 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Ccmventlon: 

(a)  the  term  "damage"  means  loss  of  life, 
personal  Injury  or  other  Impairment  of 
health;  or  loes  of  or  damage  to  property  of 
States  or  of  persons,  luitural  or  Juridical,  or 
property  of  International  Intergovernmental 
organisations: 

(d)  the  term  "space  object"  includes  com- 
tempted  launching; 

(c)  the  term  "latmchlng  State"  means: 

( 1 )  a  State  which  launches  <a  procures  the 
launching  of  a  space  object; 

(2)  a  State  from  whose  territory  or  facUlty 
a  space  object  is  launched; 

(d)  the  term  "space  object"  includes  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  space  object  as  w^  as  Its 
launch  vehicle  and  parts  thereof. 

AsncLE  n 
A  launching  State  shall  be  absolutely  liable 
to  pay  compensation  for  damage  caused  by 
its  space  object  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  to  aircraft  In  Alight. 

AXTICLE  in 

In  the  event  of  damage  being  caused  tise- 
where  than  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a 
space  object  of  one  launching  State  or  to  per- 
sons or  pro[>erty  on  board  such  a  space  object 
by  a  space  object  of  another  laimching  State, 
the  latter  shaU  be  liable  only  if  the  damage 
Is  due  to  Its  favilt  or  the  fault  of  persons 
for  whom  It  Is  responsible. 

AXnCLB  IV 

1.  In  the  event  of  damage  being  caused 
elsewhere  than  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  a  space  object  of  one  launching  State  or  to 
persons  or  property  on  board  such  a  space 
object  by  a  space  object  of  another  launch- 
ing State,  and  of  damage  thereby  being 
caused  to  a  third  State  or  to  its  natural  or 
Juridical  persons,  the  first  two  States  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  third  State, 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  following: 

(a)  if  the  damage  has  been  caused  to  the 
third  State  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  to 
aircraft  in  flight,  their  Uablllty  to  the  third 
State  shall  be  absolute : 

(b)  if  the  damage  has  been  caused  to  a 
space  object  of  the  third  State  or  to  persons 
or  property  on  board  that  space  object  else- 
where than  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  their 
lUbUlty  to  the  third  SUte  shall  be  based  on 
the  fault  of  either  of  the  first  two  States  or 
on  the  fault  of  persons  for  whom  either  Is 
responsible. 

2.  In  aU  cases  of  Joint  and  several  llsblUty 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1,  the  burden  of 
compensation  for  the  damage  shall  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  first  two  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
at  fault;  If  the  extent  of  the  fa\ilt  of  each  of 
these  States  cannot  be  established,  the  bur- 
den of  compensation  shall  be  apportioned 
equally  between  them.  Such  apportionment 
shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
third  State  to  seek  the  entire  compensation 
due  under  this  Convention  from  any  or  all  of 
the  launching  States  that  are  Jointly  and 
severaUy  liable. 

taencLK  v 

1.  Whenever  two  or  more  States  Jointly 
launch  a  qwoe  object,  they  ahall  be  Jointly 
and  severaUy  liable  for  any  damage  caused. 

a.  A  launching  State  which  has  paid  com- 
pensation for  damage  ahaU  have  the  right  to 
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frmtiat  %  elalm  for  lademnlfloatlon  to  otli«r 
parUdpajiu  in  tbe  joint  Uunohlng.  The  par- 
tlclpiiu  In  ft  Joint  Iftunohlng  nuty  oonoluda 
•grMBOientB  wnarrttng  tb«  apportioning 
among  themMlTas  of  tbe  flnanclal  obliga- 
tion In  r«ip<et  of  which  they  an  jointly  and 
■ereraUy  liable.  Such  agreementa  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  a  State 
ouotftlnlng  damage  to  seek  the  entire  com- 
penaatlon  due  under  this  Convention  from 
any  or  all  of  the  launching  States  that  are 
jointly  and  aererally  liable. 

8.  A  State  from  whoee  territory  or  facility 
ft  space  object  is  launched  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  participant  In  a  joint  launching. 

ABTSCLB  n 

1.  Subject  to  the  proTUlons  of  paragraph 
a.  exoneration  from  absolute  liability  fthaU 
be  granted  to  the  extent  that  a  launching 
State  establishes  that  the  damage  has  re- 
sulted either  wholly  or  partially  from  groes 
negligence  or  from  an  act  or  omission  done 
with  Intent  to  oauM  damage  on  the  part  of 
a  dftlmant  Stat*  or  of  nfttunU  or  jurldlcftl 
peraona  It  represents. 

3.  No  exoneration  whatever  shall  be 
granted  In  caaee  where  the  damage  has  re- 
sulted from  ftctlTltlM  conducted  by  a  laimch- 
iDg  State  which  are  not  in  conformity  with 
intematlonfti  law  including.  In  particular, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Treaty  on  Principles  Oovemlng  the  Activi- 
ties of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other 
Celestial  Bodies. 

ABTICLB  Vn 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not 
apply  to  damage  caused  by  a  qtace  object 
of  a  laxmchlng  SUte  to : 

(a)  nationals  of  that  launching  State: 

(b)  foreign  nationals  during  such  time  as 
they  are  participating  in  the  operation  of 
that  aptuM  object  from  the  time  of  its  launch- 
ing or  at  any  stage  thereafter  until  its 
descent,  or  during  such  time  as  they  are  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  planned  launch- 
ing or  recovery  area  as  the  result  of  an  In- 
vitation by  that  launching  State. 

AxnciiB  Tin 

1.  A  State  which  suffers  damage,  or  whose 
natural  or  juridical  peracHis  suffer  damage, 
may  present  to  a  launching  Stftte  a  fti*im  for 
compensation  for  such  rtamagn 

a.  If  the  SUte  of  natlonaUty  has  not  pre- 
sentsd  a  claim,  another  State  may,  in  respect 
of  damage  sustained  in  its  territory  by  any 
natural  or  juridical  person,  present  a  dalm 
to  a  launching  State. 

3.  If  neither  the  SUte  of  nationality  nor 
the  SUte  m  whoee  territory  the  damage  was 
sustained  has  presented  a  claim  or  notified 
Its  intention  of  presenting  a  claim,  another 
State  may,  in  re^>ect  of  damage  sustained 
by  its  permanent  reeldenU,  jnamt  a  claim 
to  ft  Iftonchlng  State. 

ABTICU  iz 

A  claim  for  compensation  for  damage  shall 
be  preeented  to  a  launching  SUte  through 
dlplomaUc  channels.  If  a  SUte  does  not 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
launching  SUte  concerned,  it  may  request 
another  Bute  to  present  its  claim  to  that 
launching  SUte  or  otherwise  repreeent  Its 
InteresrU  under  ttUa  Conventlim.  It  may  also 
present  its  claim  through  the  Secniury-Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations,  provided  the 
claimant  8UU  and  the  Uunchlng  SUte  at« 
both  Members  of  the  Unttsd  Naitlons. 
aancu  x 

1.  A  claim  for  compensation  for  damage 
may  be  presented  to  a  launching  SUte  not 
later  than  one  year  following  the  date  of 
the  occxirrenoe  of  the  damage  or  the  Identl- 
flcsMon  of  the  launching  Stats  whleh  Is 
liable. 

a.  If,  however,  a  State  doss  not  know  of 
tbs  oeeuiTtDos  ot  ths  dftmac*  <*  bss  not  I 


ftbls  to  Identify  ths  Uonohlng  Stste  which 
Is  Uftbls,  H  mfty  pressnt  s  tiftlm  wtthln  ons 
year  following  ths  date  on  whldi  tt  toamsd 
ot  ths  afcramsntloned  facU;  however,  this 
period  shall  In  no  svent  axossd  ons  year  fol- 
lowing ths  date  on  which  ths  State  could 
Tsasonahly  be  expected  to  have  Isamed  of 
ths  tftots  through  the  exercise  of  due  dlll- 
genoe. 

8.  TlM  tlms-llmiu  spedfled  in  pftragrftphs 
1  and  a  ahaU  apply  sv«n  If  the  fiOI  extent 
of  the  damage  may  not  be  known.  In  this 
event,  however,  the  claimant  SUte  shall  be 
entitled  to  revise  the  claim  and  submit  addi- 
tional dooumentfttlon  after  the  explr»tlon  of 
suchtlme-llmlts  until  one  year  after  the  full 
extent  of  the  dunage  is  known. 

AXnCLX  XI 

1.  Preeenution  of  a  claim  to  a  launching 
SUte  for  compensation  for  damage  under 
this  Convention  shall  not  require  the  prior 
exhaustion  of  any  local  remedies  which  may 
be  available  to  a  claimant  SUte  or  to  natural 
or  juridical  persons  it  repreeenU. 

a.  Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  pre- 
vent a  SUte,  or  natural  or  Juridical  persons 
it  might  represent,  from  p\irsulng  a  claim  in 
the  courts  or  administrative  trlbvinals  or 
agencies  of  a  launching  SUte.  A  SUte  shall 
not,  however,  be  entitled  to  present  a  claim 
under  this  Convention  in  respect  of  the  same 
damage  for  which  a  claim  is  being  pursued 
in  the  courU  or  administrative  tribunals  or 
agencies  of  a  launching  SUte  cm:  under  an- 
other international  agreement  which  is  bind- 
ing on  the  SUtes  concerned. 

AxncLK  xn 
The  compensation  which  the  launching 
SUte  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  damage  under 
this  Convention  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  international  law.  and  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity,  in  order  to 
provide  such  reparation  in  respect  of  the 
damage  as  will  restore  the  person,  natural  or 
Juridical,  SUte  or  International  organization 
on  whose  behalf  the  claim  is  presented  to 
the  condition  which  would  have  existed  if 
the  damage  had  not  occurred. 

AITICI.X  xm 
Unless  the  claimant  SUte  and  the  SUte 
from  which  compensation  Is  due  under  this 
Convention  agree  on  another  tana  of  com- 
pensation, the  compensation  shall  be  paid  in 
the  cxirrency  of  the  claimant  SUte  or.  If  that 
SUte  so  requests.  In  the  ciirrency  of  the  SUte 
from  which  compensation  la  due. 

ABTICIiB  XIV 

If  no  settlement  of  a  claim  is  arrived  at 
through  diplomatic  negotiations  as  provided 
for  In  Article  IX,  within  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  the  claimant  SUte  notifies  the 
launching  SUte  that  it  has  submitted  the 
documenution  of  Its  claim,  the  parties  con- 
cerned shall  esUbllsh  a  Claims  Commission 
at  the  request  of  either  party. 

ARTICXS    XV 

1.  The  Claims  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members:  one  appointed  by 
the  claimant  SUte,  one  appointed  by  the 
launching  SUte  and  the  third  member,  the 
Chairman,  to  be  chosen  by  both  parties 
Jointly.  Kach  party  shall  make  iU  appoint- 
ment within  two  months  of  the  request  for 
the  esUbllshment  of  the  Claims  Commission. 

a.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  on  the  choice 
of  the  Chairman  within  four  months  of  the 
request  for  the  esUbllshment  of  the  Claims 
CcHnmlaslon,  either  party  may  request  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  to 
appoint  the  Chairman  within  a  further  pe- 
riod of  two  months. 

AMTICI*   XVT 

1.  If  ons  of  the  parties  does  not  make  lU 
appointment  within  the  stipulated  period, 
the  Chftlrman  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
other  party,  consUtots  a  stngle-member 
OlftUns  OommlBs Inn 


a.  Any  vacancy  which  may  arise  In  the 
Claims  Commlaaion  for  whatever  reason  shall 
be  filled  by  Uie  same  procediue  adopted  for 
the  original  appointment. 

3.  The  Claims  Commission  shall  determine 
Its  own  procedure. 

4.  The  Claims  Commission  shall  determine 
the  place  or  places  where  it  shall  alt  and  all 
other  administrative  matters. 

6.  Except   In  the   case   of  decisions   and 
awards  by  a  single-member  Oommlaalon,  aU 
decisions  and  awards  of  the  Claims  Commis- 
sion shall  be  by  majority  vote. 
Aincix  xvii 

No  Increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Claims  Conunisslon  shall  take  place  by  reason 
of  two  at  more  claimant  SUtes  or  launching 
Stetes  being  joined  In  any  one  proceeding 
before  the  Commission.  The  claimant  States 
so  Joined  shall  collectively  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  would 
be  the  case  for  a  single  claimant  SUte.  When 
two  or  more  launching  SUtes  are  so  Joined, 
they  shall  collectively  appoint  one  member 
of  the  Conunisslon  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
claimant  SUtes  or  the  launching  SUtes  do 
not  make  the  appointment  within  the  stipu- 
lated period,  the  Chairman  shall  constitute  a 
single-member  Commission. 

AjtncLX  zvm 
The  Claims  Commission  shall  decide  the 
merlU  of  the  claim  for  compensation  and 
determine  the  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able. If  any. 

ABTICLX    XIX 

1.  The  Conunisslon  shall  act  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XII. 

a.  llie  dedsion  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
final  and  binding  if  the  parties  have  so 
agreed;  otherwise  the  Commission  shall  ren- 
der a  final  and  recommendatory  award,  which 
the  parties  shall  consider  In  good  faith.  The 
Commission  shall  state  the  reasons  for  its  de- 
cision or  award. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  give  Its  decision 
or  award  as  promptly  as  poasibls  and  no 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  lU  es- 
Ubllshment unless  an  extension  of  this  pe- 
riod is  found  necessary  by  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Commission  shall  make  lU  decision 
or  award  public.  It  shall  deliver  a  certified 
copy  of  lU  decision  or  award  to  each  of  the 
parties  and  to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ASnCLK   xz 
The  expenses  in  regard  to  the  Claims  Com- 
mission shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  parties, 
unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Commission. 

AXTICUE    XXI 

If  the  damage  caused  by  a  space  object 
presents  large-scale  danger  to  human  life 
or  seriously  Interferes  with  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  population  or  the  functioning 
of  vital  oentres,  the  SUtte  Parties,  and  In 
particular  the  launching  SUte,  shall  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of  rendering  sppro- 
prlate  and  rapid  assistance  to  the  SUte 
which  has  suffered  the  damage,  when  it  so 
requesU.  However,  nothing  in  this  Article 
shall  affect  the  rlghte  or  obligations  of  the 
SUtes  Parties  under  this  Convention. 

ABTicu  zxn 
1.  In  this  Convention,  with  the  exception 
of  Articles  XXIV  to  XXVII.  references  to 
SUtes  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  Inter- 
national  Intorgovemmsntftl  organisation 
Which  conducts  space  sctlvltles  if  ths  cr- 
ganlcation  declares  Its  acceptance  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  provided  for  In  this 
Oonvention  and  if  a  majority  of  the  SUtes 
members  of  the  organisation  are  States 
Partlss  to  this  Oonvention  and  to  the  Treaty 
on  Prlnolplss  Governing  the  Activities  of 
States  In  ths  Siploiatlon  and  Use  of  Outer 
Spftos,  InelxuUng  ths  Moon  snd  Othsr  Oslss- 
tlai: 
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a.  Stfttss  members  of  sny  such  omanlaa- 
tlon  whl<di  are  Stsitss  Fartlss  to  this  Conven- 
tion shall  tftks  ftll  approprlato  stsps  to  en- 
sure that  the  organisation  makes  a  dwAara- 
tion  In  aooordance  wHh  the  preceding  paia- 
graph. 

3.  If  an  International  intergovernmental 
organization  Is  liable  for  damage  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  that 
organization  and  those  of  lU  members  which 
are  SUtes  ParUes  to  this  Convention  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable;  provided, 
however,  that: 

(a)  any  claim  for  compensation  In  respect 
of  such  damage  shall  be  first  presented  to 
the  organisation;  and 

(b)  only  where  the  organization  has  not 
paid,  within  a  period  of  six  months,  any  sum 
agreed  or  determined  to  be  due  as  compensa- 
tion for  such  damage,  may  the  claimant 
SUte  Invoke  the  liability  of  the  mwnbera 
which  are  SUtes  Parties  to  this  Convention 
for  the  payment  of  that  sum. 

4.  Any  claim,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Oonvention,  for  compensation  in  req>eot 
of  damage  caused  to  an  organization  which 
has  made  a  declaration  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  be  presented 
by  a  State  member  of  the  organization  which 
is  a  SUte  Party  to  this  Convention. 

AxncLx  xxm 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  affect  other  international  agreemenU  In 
force  In  so  far  as  relations  between  the  SUtes 
parties  to  such  agreements  are  concerned. 

2.  No  provision  of  this  Convention  shall 
prevent  SUtes  from  concluding  International 
agreements  reaffirming,  supplementing  or  ex- 
tending its  provisions. 

ABTICLX  xxiv 

1.  TUs  Convention  shall  be  open  to  all 
BUtes  for  signature.  Any  SUte  which  does 
not  sign  this  Convention  before  its  entry 
Into  force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  8 
of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  signatory  SUtes.  InstrumenU  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  GovemmenU  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  which  are  hereby  designated 
the  Depositery  GoverrunenU. 

8.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  deposit  of  the  fifth  Instrument  of 
ratification. 

4.  For  SUtes  whose  instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  sub- 
sequent to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention, It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  aoceeslon. 

6.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  accedliig 
SUtes  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of 
ratification  of  and  accession  to  this  Con- 
vention, the  date  of  Ito  entry  Into  force  and 
other  notices. 

8.  This  Oonvention  shall  be  reglstsz«d  by 
the  Depositary  GovemmenU  pursuant  to 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

AXTIGLK  XXV 

Any  SUte  Party  to  this  Convention  may 
propose  amendmento  to  this  Convention. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each 
SUte  Party  to  the  Oonvention  accepting  the 
amendmento  upon  their  acceptance  by  a 
majority  of  the  States  ParUee  to  the  Oon- 
vention and  thereafter  for  each  remaining 
SUte  Party  to  the  Convention  on  the  date 
of  acceptance  by  it. 

utncut  XXVI 

Ten  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 

this  Convention,  the  question  cf  the  review 

of   this   Convention   shall   be   Included   In 

the  provisional  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 


tions General  Assembly  In  ordar  to  con- 
alder.  In  the  light  of  past  application  of  ths 
Oonvention,  whether  It  requires  revision. 
However,  at  any  time  after  the  Convention 
has  been  in  force  for  five  years,  and  at  the 
request  of  one-third  of  the  States  Parties  to 
the  Oonvention.  and  with  the  Ooncuircnos 
of  the  majority  of  ttie  States  Parties,  a  con- 
ference of  the  SUtes  Parties  shall  be  con- 
vened to  review  this  Convention. 

AXTicLK  xzvn 
Any  State  Party  to  this  Oonvention  may 
give  notice  of  ite  vrlthdrawal  from  the  Con- 
vention one  year  after  lu  entry  into  force 
by  written  notification  to  the  Depositary 
GovenunenU.  Such  withdrawal  shall  take 
effect  one  year  ftom  the  date  ot  receipt  of 
this  notification. 

AXTICUE  XXVIU 

This  Convention,  of  which  the  Sngllsh, 
Russian,  French.  Spanish  and  Chinese  texU 
are  equally  airthentlc,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Duly  certified  cc^iee  of  this  Convention 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Gov- 
emmenU to  the  GovernmenU  of  the  signa- 
tory and  acceding  SUtes. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  in ,  at  the  cities  of  London,  Mos- 
cow and  Washington,  the  —  day  of  —  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  — . 

STATKMXNT  BT  HXBBXBT  BkIS,  U.S.  RXPXXSENT- 

ATivx.   TO   TH«   UJJ.    Outer   Spacx    Lxoai. 

SOBCOICMITTEE,   OXNXVA,  JONX  30,    1971,   ON 

THX  OuTEB  Space  Liabilitt  Convention 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  SUtes  Delega- 
tion is  pleased  at  the  agreement  reached  in 
the  Outer  Space  Legal  Subcommittee  yester- 
day on  the  draft  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Liability  for  Damage  Caused  by  Space 
ObJeeU.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
Subcommittee  adopted  a  number  of  United 
SUtes  suggeetlons  for  the  solution  of  prin- 
cipal unresolved  problems  and  that  a  niun- 
ber  of  U.S.  formulations  on  Important  polnU 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  text. 

The  United  SUtes  Delegation  considers 
that  the  text  of  the  Liability  Convention  is 
sound.  Prom  a  purely  national  viewpoint,  it 
achieves  the  indispensable  by  offering  a  rea- 
sonable expecUtion  of  the  prompt  and  fair 
payment  of  compensation  to  American  citi- 
zens who  may  be  injured  by  re-entering  frag- 
mento  of  man-made  space  objects  launched 
by  another  coimtry.  The  twenty -seven  other 
members  of  the  Outer  SjMtce  Committee  who 
have  participated  in  these  negotiations  may 
likewise  be  assured  that  the  Convention  of- 
fers this  prospect  to  their  citizens. 

The  reasonable  expectation  of  prompt  and 
fair  compensation  may  seem  an  easy  and  ob- 
vious goal  to  those  with  a  feeling  for  Jus- 
tice and  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  That  has  not  been  <te.  The  only 
existing  assurance  of  compensation  Is  ths 
broad  general  concept  of  what  in  interna- 
tional law  Is  termed  the  principles  of  SUte 
responsibility  and  the  general  rule  of  Article 
vn  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967.  "ITiat 
rule  sUtes  that  "Each  SUte  Party  to  the 
Treaty  that  launches  or  procures  the  launch- 
ing of  an  object  Into  outer  space,  including 
the  Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  and 
each  SUte  Party  from  whoee  territory  or  fa- 
cility an  object  Is  latmched,  Is  interna- 
tionally liable  for  damage  to  another  SUte 
Party  to  the  Treaty  or  to  lU  natural  or  ju- 
dicial persons  by  such  object  or  lU  compo- 
nent parte  on  the  Earth,  in  air  si>ace  or  in 
outer  space,  Including  the  Moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies."  As  a  participant  In  the 
negotiation  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  some 
five  years  ago.  I  would  say  that  we  did  strike 
new  ground  In  achieving  agreement  on  the 
Article  VII  rule.  But  the  principal  advan- 
tages of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  lie  else- 
where—In the  commitment  not  to  orbit  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  other  measures  of  *»■»«■ 


llmlUtlon  concerning  spedfled  military  ac- 
tivities on  celestial  bodies,  in  the  agreement 
that  outer  qiace  and  celestial  bodies  Us  b»- 
yond  the  sovereignty  of  any  country  or  coun- 
tries. In  the  principle  that  outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies  are  open  to  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  use  by  every  country. 

■nie  partlc4>antB  In  ttM  Ooter  Space  Tteaty 
negotlattons  realised  that  while  there  was  a 
naed  for  a  geosral  statement  on  the  raaixiii- 
liiMibf  of  a  SUte  for  any  damage  that  Its 
space  objecU  might  cause,  the  Outer  Spaoa 
Tteaty,  being  a  Treaty  on  Principles,  could 
not  dsal  at  length  with  the  conqilex  of  rules 
and  procedtires  that  would  be  required  if 
the  liability  of  the  launching  State  was  to 
have  any  practical  meaning.  Moreover,  In 
these  negotiations  we  had  only  begtm  to 
think  throu^  the  problems  of  liabUlty. 

In  short.  Article  vn  of  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  does  not  offer  our  citizens  or  others 
the  proq>ect  of  fair  and  prompt  payment 
of  compensation.  The  draft  Liability  Con- 
vention offers  precisely  this  eiqjecUtlon.  I^) 
note  only  four  of  Its  substantive  rules,  the 
Convention  Includes;  first,  the  principle  *>««^ 
a  launoiilng  SUte  Is  absolutely  liable  for 
damage  caused  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
and  to  aircraft  in  flight.  The  text  express- 
ly contradicts  what  could  otherwise  be  a»- 
serted  to  be  a  presumptloD  that  a  victim  or 
his  heirs  would  be  obliged  to  rtiow  negligeoce 
on  the  part  of  the  launching  SUte  In  order 
to  be  entitled  to  compensation.  Second,  the 
Convention  expressly  overrules  what  might 
otherwise  be  thought  to  be  the  general  rtile 
that  a  SUte  need  not  recognize  a  claim  by 
another  State  on  behalf  of  a  citizen  who  has 
been  injured  unlees  the  citizen  or  his  heirs 
has  pursued  the  remedies  that  the  courU 
or  administrative  agencies  of  the  State  that 
caused  tiie  damage  might  offer.  Whatever  the 
value  of  such  a  principle,  at  other  times  and 
In  other  contexu,  it  would.  If  appUed  to  tha 
case  of  space  fTagmento,  effectively  frustrats 
the  possibility  of  recovery  by  our  cltlaens. 
Third,  the  Convention  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  Joint  and  several  UablUty  as  among 
co-partldpante  in  a  Joint  space  activity.  IU 
practical  effect  is  to  make  each  participant 
fiUly  liable  to  the  SUte  whose  dtlzen  may 
be  injured  by  a  Joint  space  activity;  the 
claimant  SUte  need  proceed  against  one  par- 
ticipant only.  It  is  left  to  the  party  pro- 
ceeded against  to  seek  appropriate  restitu- 
tion from  ite  space  partners.  Fourth,  the 
Convention  eeUblishes  the  rule  that  com- 
pensation is  to  be  paid  "In  accordance  with 
Intemationaj  law,  and  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  equity,  in  order  to  provide  audi 
reparation  in  respect  of  the  damage  as  wlU 
restore  the  person  ...  on  whose  >M»h^if  ths 
claim  is  preeented  to  the  cosulltlon  whlob 
would  have  existed  if  the  damage  had  not 
occurred."  This  formula  should  facillUte 
the  payment  of  full  compensation.  As  Dr. 
Vranken,  the  Representative  of  Belgium  said 
in  introducing  the  text  of  what  U  now  Arti- 
cle xn  of  the  Convention.  "Tlius,  the  pro- 
posed text  provides  a  basis  for  Invoking  the 
full  panoply  Of  principles  in  the  arsenal  of 
scleiuse  and  law  in  order  to  obtain  optimum 
satisfaction  for  the  victim  In  a  given  slt<m- 
tlon." 

But  it  is  in  a  fifth  area  that  the  draft 
Liability  Oonvention  achieves  what  ^rtwMinO 
to  a  peaoeful  revolution  In  the  iriaiting  uw 
of  protecUon  of  dtlaeas.  For  the  Oonvsn^ 
tlon  contains  a  set  of  detaUed  artldes,  ^reed 
on  what  amounts  almost  to  a  worldwide 
basis,  to  reeolve  claims  that  have  not  been 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  claimant  and 
launching  SUtes.  Anyone  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  presenting  International  claims 
and  conaldenng  their  payment  knows  that 
such  matters,  which  are  customarily  handled 
through  diplocnatlc  channels,  are  »^i'XKwt  In- 
variably extremely  slow,  subject  to  alMMtve 
delays  and  often  imxtaotlve  of  a  hartiy  mdl- 
mentary  justloe.  Clatms  for  natloiialliattoB. 
for  war  damage  and  for  wrongful  death  typl- 
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cally  take  many  yean  to  resolTe.  If  th«y  are 
resolved  at  all  and,  when  they  are  resolvad, 
often  Involve  the  payment  of  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  loss. 

The  Outer  ^>ace  UablUty  Convention  la 
different.  It  aets  a  definite  time  limit  of  one 
year  on  the  period  for  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions for  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  of 
a  claim.  Thereafter,  If  there  has  been  no 
such  settlement  either  party  may  proceed, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  other, 
to  an  InqMurtlal  arMtral  tribunal  whoait  Jurla- 
UcUon  is  to  conatet  of  detarmlnlng  whether 
the  laimchlng  State  In  fact  caoaed  the  dam- 
age and.  If  so,  the  amount  of  compensation 
the  claimant  State  may  property  claim 
tuider  the  law  of  the  Convention.  Tlieee 
procedures  for  arbitration  are  articulated  In 
sufficient  detail  as  to  give  reasonable  guar- 
antee that  the  arbitration  will  not  be  frus- 
trated by  the  bad  conduct  of  any  one  of  the 
parties. 

The  Convention  provldea  that  the  arbitral 
procedure  shall  culminate  In  the  arbitral 
body's  banding  down  an  award  constituting 
a  recommendation  to  the  parties,  who  are 
required  to  consider  It  In  good  faith.  The 
text  also  reminds  disputing  States  that. 
If  they  wish  to  do  so,  they  may  agree  to 
treat  the  arbitral  award  as  legally  binding. 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  a  country 
with  a  large  territory  whose  people  may  on 
future  occasion  suffer  Injury  caused  by  frag- 
ments of  man-made  space  objects  or  asso- 
ciated launch  vehicles,  and  It  Is  also  a 
major  space  power.  We  think  the  present 
Convention  Is  desirable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  claimant  and  launching  State  alike.  It 
offers  the  reasonable  expectation  of  prompt 
and  fair  compensation  but  does  not  In  any 
way  seek  to  "penalize"  a  launching  State 
whoee  partlcxilar  space  launching  has  caused 
Injury.  It  holds  a  launching  State  liable  for 
damage  traceable  directly  to  the  launching, 
flight  and  re-entry  of  a  space  object  asso- 
ciated launch  vehicle  but  does  not  cover 
what  some  delegations  earlier  called  remote 
or  Indirect  damage  and  for  which  there  is 
only  a  hypothetical  causal  connection  with 
a  particular  space  activity.  It  offers  vindica- 
tion to  a  claimant  State  that  has  been 
wrongly  denied  Just  compensation  but  offers 
protection  to  a  laimchlng  State  against  In- 
flated or  frtvolous  claims.  It  Is  a  vlctlm- 
(wlented  Convention  but  one  that  is  fair 
to  and  conalderate  of  the  challenges  that 
face  oountrlea  engaging  in  space  activltlea. 

With  regard  to  the  final  clauses,  I  might 
note  that  the  all -States  acceealon  clause 
haa  been  used  in  the  Liability  Convention 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Convention  im- 
plements the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967 
which  contalna  an  acceealon  clause  of  this 
character.  So,  for  that  matter,  does  the 
Astronaut  Agreement  of  1968.  It  goea  al- 
most without  saying  that  neithw  the  all- 
States  clause  nor  any  act  of  signature, 
ratification  or  accession  under  this  clause 
affects  the  statue,  poaltlons,  or  claims  of 
States  or  other  political  entitles.  In  particu- 
lar those  situated  In  Surope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Outer  Space  Legal  Subcommittee,  the 
United  States  propoeed  a  brief  set  of  prln- 
dplea  to  govern  liability  for  damage  caused 
by  space  tragmenta.  In  1968  «•  Introduced 
the  flnt  complete  treaty  propoaal  on  lia- 
bility. WhUa  m  ara  proud  of  our  Inlttatlva, 
we  are  obliged  to  reoognlae  that  thoae  early 
propoaala  wera  overly  aimpla  and  not  ade- 
quate to  the  large  variety  of  factual  dreum- 
atanoea  lairoundlng  space  actlvltlas  and  de- 
vMoplng  patterns  of  space  cooperation.  What 
we  now  have  before  ua  la  a  long  and  com- 
plex treaty  that  is  both  realistically  de- 
tailed and.  we  b^eve,  sufllclentiy  flexible 
to  permit  Justioa  to  be  done. 

Us.  Chairman,  the  ITnlted  Btotea  will 
wish  at  the  September  session  of  the  Outer 
Space  Committee,  when  the  draft  Liability 


Convention  is  next  conaldered,  to  review  in 
greater  detail  the  meaning  and  purport  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  I  reserve 
the  right  at  my  Oovemment  to  do  so  at  that 
time. 


RICHARD  ROBBINS  OF  PRATT. 
KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  cme  of  Kan- 
sas' most  distinguished  and  respected 
former  citizens  was  recently  memorial- 
ized in  an  editorial  pid)llshed  by  the  Em- 
poria Gazette.  The  late  Richard  Robblns 
of  Pratt,  Kans.,  was  recalled  with  warmth 
and  knowledgeable  insight  by  his  long- 
time frioid  Harold  Parsons  Tnisher,  who 
pointed  out  several  Incidents  which  ex- 
emplified the  qualities  for  which  Dick 
Robbins  was  admired  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him  in  business,  political, 
and  civic  affairs— or  Just  as  a  friendly 
and  immensely  invcdved  and  concemed 
IiersoD. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  from  States 
other  than  Kansas  knew  Dick  Robbins 
through  his  participation  in  Republican 
Party  politics,  and  I  believe  they,  as  well 
as  many  other  Americans  who  benefited 
from  his  acquaintance  would  enjoy  the 
tribute  to  him  published  in  the  Jidy  12 
Emporia  Gazette.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dick  RoBanta:  Thx  Last  or  ths  Oiamts 

When  Qlrdner  Crofoot  called  to  t^  me  of 
Richard  Robbins 's  death,  my  first  and  con- 
tinuing reaction  was  "The  Last  of  the  Giants 
la  gtme."  Por  Dick  waa  a  Oi&nt  Intellectually, 
ethically,  financially  and  socially.  He  had  no 
facade  or  front  dressing;  he  needed  none. 
He  was  genuinely  Interested  in  every  person 
and  in  every  (HOblem.  He  never  contradicted 
anyone.  If  tcdd  some  preposterous  story,  he 
merely  refdied.  "It  could  be." 

Bom  in  southwestern  Kansas,  he  waa  sent 
to  live  with  an  aunt  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  a 
boy  to  attend  the  Hartford  High  School.  At 
that  time  this  school  was  ranked  with  the 
Ivy  prep  schools  of  New  England.  Latin, 
mathematlca.  Kngllah  and  even  Ore^  .  .  . 
Upon  graduation  he  entered  Tale  from  which 
he  graduated  In  1913. 

He  spent  some  time  at  Carnegie  Tech.  How 
much  I  don't  know. 

Dick  once  told  me  that  from  his  six  yean 
of  Greek,  he  got  only  the  ability  to  converse 
with  his  bootblack.  But  he  waa  very  hlgji  on 
lAtin.  saying  It  was  the  foundation  of  our 
languagef,  and  of  great  benefit  to  anyone 
wishing  to  imderstand  precise  Kngllah. 

Somehow  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Mellona,  the  DuPonts,  and  the  General  Mo- 
tora  crowd.  Some  or  all  of  them  m\ist  have 
financed  the  organization  of  Trans  Western 
Alrwaya  in  the  late  1930's.  Dick  served  as 
Prealdeut  of  T.WJL  from  1931  to  1936. 

It  waa  during  his  presidency  that  President 
Booaevelt  cancelled  the  air  mall  contracts  be- 
tween the  gov«mment  and  the  private  air 
llnea.  He  decreed  that  the  Army  Air  Corps 
should  fly  the  mall.  The  training  for  flying 
a  bcanber  tmder  moat  favorable  conditions 
and  the  training  for  flying  passenger  planea 
regardleaa  of  weather,  ^parently  were  quite 
different.  At  any  rate,  the  losses  of  pilots  and 
Idanea  by  the  Army  Air  Corps  were  so  great 
and  so  oonsUnt  that  the  plan  soon  was 
abandoned  and  the  oontraots  were  reopened 
with  the  private  carriers. 

During  one  of  his  campalgna  Prealdant 


Roosevelt  made  an  Impasaloned  radio  addreaa 
expressing  hla  sympathy  for  the  "forgotten 
man."  In  depression  tlmea  it  was  most  effec- 
tive politics.  Pundits  gave  Roosevelt  great 
credit  for  creating  the  phrase. 

Not  so,  said  Dick.  That  Is  the  phrase  of 
William  Graham  Sumner.  Sumner  was  the 
very  great  professor  of  the  Science  of  So- 
ciety at  Tale  long  before  Dick's  time. 

I  am  able  to  report  that  Dick  was  correct. 
Sumner  used  the  "Forgotten  Man"  as  the 
subject  of  a  lect\ire  before  the  Brooklyn  His- 
torical Society  on  Jan.  30th,  1883  (Essays  of 
WlUiam  Graham  Sumner,  Volume  1,  Page 
467). 

Sumner's  example  went  something  like 
this :  Do-gooders  A  and  B  have  a  meeting,  and 
contrive  to  do  something  for  downtrodden 
D.  And  C  pays  for  it.  C  is  the  forgotten  man. 
Quite  differently  than  the  way  Roosevelt  used 
it,  Dick  would  chuckle. 

Dick  told  me  that  when  he  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh he  at  one  time  owned  two  sharea  In 
the  Mellon  family  holding  corporation,  which 
came  to  be  worth  $28,000  per  share.  The 
youngs  Mellons  wanted  to  split  it  up  100  or 
1,000  for  one  but  Andrew  Mellon,  then  the 
Dean  of  the  family,  said  no,  be  wanted  it  to 
be  the  highest  priced  stock  in  the  world. 

After  bis  TWA  days  Dick  returned  to  Kan- 
sas, where  his  heart  remained  ever  after.  He 
maintained  his  eastern  contacts  and  was 
frequently  in  Chicago  and  New  Tork. 

In  1941  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  continued  In  that  position 
until  he  retired  in  1967  at  the  age  of  75.  I 
su^>ect  they  must  have  changed  the  by-laws 
to  permit  him  to  remain  on  the  board  at  that 
age.  But  in  addition  to  being  Immensely  pop- 
ular with  all  the  Santa  Fe  crowd  he  happened 
to  own  more  stock  than  most  of  the  other 
directors  combined. 

During  the  20  years  before  bis  death  In 
19S1,  Lacy  Haynes  was  luiquestlonably  the 
most  powerful  political  force  in  Kansas.  He 
had  a  secure  base  as  Kansas  Manager  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  but  he  also  had  the 
faculty  for  making  friends  and  knowing 
which  ones  would  make  good  elected  officials 
and  also  who  could  be  elected.  Mr.  Haynes 
and  Mr.  Robbins  became  close  friends.  Dick 
was  a  Western  Kansas  man.  Circulation  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  did  not  extend  much 
west  of  Emporia  so  the  combination  of  the 
two  was  perfect,  at  least  mathematically. 
Dick  Robbins  never  ran  for  public  ofllce  (nor 
did  Mr.  Haynes) .  They  were  in  politics  for  the 
Joy  of  it  and  both  had  the  confidence  of  all 
the  political  figures  worthy  of  mention.  This 
did  not  prevent  Dick,  in  1952,  from  support- 
ing Robert  Taft,  his  Tale  friend.  Instead  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  a  fellow  Kansan.  But, 
of  course,  the  Taft  movement  In  Kansas  waa 
quickly  smothered. 

In  1964  Dick  furnished  the  balance  of 
power  which  elected  Sam  Mellinger  as  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman.  And 
after  Sam's  untimely  death  In  1966,  Dick 
used  all  his  Influence  for  the  election  of 
Jerenne  Mellinger  as  Republican  National 
Conmiltteewoman.  Dick  has  high  regard  for 
the  Melllngers. 

Some  five  years  ago  the  Davy  Evanses,  J. 
L.  Morgans  and  Truslers  were  in  New  Tork 
together.  Dick  Robbins  chanced  to  be  there 
at  the  same  time.  Among  other  rallies  he  took 
ua  to  the  University  Club  for  a  luncheon. 
During  his  T.W.A.  days,  Dick's  first  assistant 
was  Charles  Lindbergh  and  they  both  stayed 
at  the  University  Club.  Mr.  Lindbergh  was  a 
national  hero  and  so  many  people  wished  to 
ahake  his  band  that  Dick  said  it  was  bard  to 
find  time  for  dinner  together. 

When  we  were  with  him  at  the  University 
Club  in  1966  several  of  the  old-time  waiters 
came  aroimd  to  speak  to  him  and  ask  about 
Lindbergh.  This  after  a  lapse  of  80  yean. 

For  this  particular  afternoon  I  had  ob- 
tained tickets  for  the  smash  English  comedy 
"Half  a  Sixpence."  When  luncheon  was  over 
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Dick  said  he  would  get  the  cabs  to  take  va 
to  the  theater.  But  there  were  no  cabe  (in 
New  Tork  one  cannot  call  a  cab,  for  the  driver 
is  legally  bound  to  stop  for  the  first  pedes- 
trian who  slgnala  him).  Dick  tried  to  get 
limousines  but  the  only  onea  In  sight  had 
stony-faced  drivers  who  were  waiting  for 
their  mlstreeses  to  finish  lunch.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely hot  day.  We  were  aU  In  wool  clothes, 
and  Dick  was  sweating  not  only  from  the 
beat  but  Intense  frustration.  It  Is  the  only 
time  I  have  ever  seen  Dick  Bobbins  unable  to 
accomplish  his  puipoae.  As  time  was  running 
on,  and  I  had  paid  substantially  for  the 
theater  tickets,  I  finally  suggeated  we  get  on 
one  of  the  crowded  Fifth  Avenue  buses  and 
ride  10  blocks  south.  Then  walk  westward  to 
the  theater.  Dick  did  not  like  the  idea,  but 
it  was  the  only  idea  there  was.  So  this  we 
did  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  show,  al- 
though the  four-block  walk  from  the  Fifth 
Avenue  bus  to  the  theater,  facmg  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  has  not  been  forgotten  by  any  of  us. 

Dick  seldom  missed  a  Republican  National 
Convention.  Others  have  written  about  his 
political  power.  And  also  about  his  Inunense 
land,  cattle,  and  securities  operations.  So  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  touch  on  them. 

I  might  add  a  recollection  which  rather 
Ulustrates  Dick's  Innate  modesty.  George 
Davis  of  Kansas  City  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant directors  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
He  also  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  in  Chase, 
Morris  and  Wabaunsee  counties.  After  Mr. 
Davis's  death,  the  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  caUed  Dick  and  asked  him  to  be 
a  director  of  the  bank,  to  take  George  Davis's 
place.  Dick  replied.  "I  wUl  be  flattered  to 
sit  on  the  Board,  but  I  doubt  I  can  take 
George  Davis's  place." 

In  April  of  1967  Dick  had  the  good  fortune 
to  marry  the  very  charming  Mrs.  Vigil  Teeter, 
widow  of  a  Hutchinson  banker  and  long 
family  friend.  I  think  the  remaining  four 
years  of  his  life  were  among  bis  most  happy 
ones. — ^Harold  Parsons  Trusher 


GOV.  ALFRED  M.  LANDON'S  RECORD 
ON  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  the  Republican  Party  have 
beoi  extremely  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
longstanding  counsel  and  service  of  a 
man  whose  vision,  wisdom,  and  common- 
sense  have  been  timely  and  highly  relia- 
ble. I  am.  of  course,  speaking  of  Alfred 
M.  Landon,  former  Governor  of  his  State, 
1936  presidential  n<Mnlnee  of  his  party 
and  a  true  elder  statesman  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Over  the  years  Governor  Landon  has 
been  outspoken  on  a  broad  range  of 
topics,  and  his  thoughts  and  analjrses 
have  in  the  light  of  history  proven  to  be 
incisive,  free  frtmi  the  influences  of  mo- 
mentarily popular  expediencies  and  fre- 
quently are  shown  to  be  imcannily  ac- 
curate, and  influential  on  future  policies. 

One  subject  of  particular  interest  to 
Governor  Landon  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  state  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  mainland  China.  Por 
years  he  has  been  pointing  out  the 
pragmatic  necessity  of  drawing  the 
world's  most  populous  country  into  the 
mainstream  of  international  life,  and 
over  the  last  few  years  he  has  encouraged 
this  country's  leaders  to  open  doors  to 
greater  communications  with  mainland 
China  and  its  leaders.  Governor  Landon 
has,  of  course,  enthusiastically  supported 
President  Nixon's  initiatives  toward 
China,  and  I  believe  the  Senate  would 
find  It  InformatlTe  to  study  Governor 


Landon's  consistait  advice  and  advocacy 
for  such  a  change  in  American  foreign 
policy.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
three  speeches  by  Governor  Landon,  the 
flrst  given  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October 
20,  1964;  the  second  at  Independence, 
Kans.,  (Xi  February  18,  1969;  and  the 
third  given  July  14,  1971,  at  Topeka. 
Kans..  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 
as  follows: 

Fc»  AN  Open  Dooa  Folict 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon,  Ohio  Petroleum  Market- 
ers Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  ao, 
1964) 

I  speak  tonight  of  the  world-shaking  and 
world-shaping  changes  that  occurred  just 
5  days  ago.  In  close  to  one  a4-hour  period, 
we  bad  the  Russian  upheaval — the  Chinese 
bomb — and   the   British   election. 

A  future  historian  may  well  mark  the  mid- 
dle of  October  1964,  as  the  start  of  a  chain 
of  decisions  that  shaped  the  lives  of  all  the 
world  i>eoples. 

Those  changes  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
controversial.  They  Involve  a  reversal  of 
not  only  our  basic  foreign  policies,  but  of 
other  countries  also. 

Right  now,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
subject  on  which  there  are  more  widespread 
and  divergent  views  than  relations  with 
China  and  Russia. 

Five  days  ago,  China  exploded  its  flrst  nu- 
clear bomb — an  event  of  more  immediate 
political  than  military  significance. 

China  is  a  long  way  from  the  stockpUe  of 
nuclear  weapons — or  ways  and  means  for 
their  effective  use — that  military  action  or 
threat  of  action  requires. 

Mao  accompanied  the  firing  of  the  bomb 
with  a  formal  proposal:  "to  governments  of 
the  world  that  a  summit  conference  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  be  convened  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  complete  pro- 
hibition and  destruction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

This  proposal  is  more  of  Interest  and  sig- 
nificance than  the  bomb  Itself,  because  of 
Mao's  previous  belligerent  position — ^the  size 
of  China — her  natural  resources — ^the  politi- 
cal place  It  occupies  with  the  nonallned 
countries  of  Asia  and  Afrtoa. 

I  completely  disagree  with  Senator  Pas- 
TOBX,  who  said  that — while  he  agrees  with 
the  need  for  that  conference  of  nuclear  pow- 
ers— he  did  not  believe  In  letting  Mao  take 
the  Initiative. 

Of  course,  there  la  nothing  new  in  Mao's 
proposal.  Disarmament  or  limitation  of 
armaments  is  an  old  vision  of  mankind.  Who 
cares  about  the  Initiative?  We  should  be 
alert  to  any  opening  for  a  realistic  discus- 
sion of  these  ideal  International  relations. 

Secretary  of  State  Buak's  first  reaction  was 
that  it  was  simply  Mao's  smokescreen  for 
his  other  plana. 

So  what?  Mao  has  probably  not  suddenly 
changed  from  hla  Genghis  Kahn  role  to  that 
of  a  great  humanitarian  leader — unless  It 
fits  his  policies  for  Chinese  and  Conununlst 
conquest  of  the  world.  But  it  could  be  that 
he  has. 

We  must  be  alert  to  that  possibility.  Of 
course,  Mao  Is  thinking  of  China's  Interests 
first — just  as  we  must  think  first  of  Ameri- 
ca's Interest. 

America  wotild  be  In  a  stronger  and  better 
position  If  we  approached  Mao's  formal  pro- 
poaal to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  with 
cordiality  and  caution  rather  than  with, 
coldness  and  negativity. 

China  is  showing  the  same  Internal  strain 
as  Russia  and  other  Communist  countries 
In  the  failure  of  the  Marxian  prlndplea  to 
woiic.  "niere  Is  the  same  doubt  and  con- 
fualon  In  top  Chinese  circles  that  there  la  In 
Rusala  and  the  European  Oommunlst  ooon- 
tflea. 


With  Chlna'a  economy  having  a  bad  tlnM, 
Bfao's  proposal  would  reUeve  China  o(  the 
financial  burden  and  staggering  ocet  of 
building  real  nuclear  power  and  the  effec- 
tive means  of  deUverlng  It.  It  would  also  b* 
the  beet  way  of  getting  Into  the  world  mar- 
kets China  needs — and  laying  the  ground  for 
mending  Mao's  relations  with  other  peoplea 
and  govenmients  he  badly  needs.  And  It 
would  give  blm  a  better  opportunity  for  sub- 
versive acttvltiee  if  diplomatic  relations  are 
estaMlahed  and  China  la  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

It  cant  be  stated  too  often  that  of  even 
greater  importance  and  slg^ficanoe  In  the 
life  of  the  world  than  the  succeaafui  ex- 
ploelon  of  the  Chinese  b<Mnb  itaelf  waa  Mao's 
caU  for  a  summit  meeting  of  all  nuclear 
powers  and  nations  poeseeslng  nuclear  power 
for  the  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

EqioaUy  Important — ^that  is  a  total  n~ 
versa!  of  Mao's  hitherto  belligerent  position 
of  deliberately  planning  a  nuclear  war  for 
Chlneae  Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 
Mao.  In  his  planning  for  a  nuclear  war, 
has  said,  according  to  no  less  authority  than 
Pandit  Nehru,  that  the  loss  of  200  mllUoo 
Chinese  or  more  in  that  war  meant  nothing 
because  there  will  be  more  of  them  left  than 
any  other  peoples  In  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  In- 
trinsic value  of  Mao's  proposal  for  a  aummlt 
meeting  of  nuclear  powers,  to  be  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  all  countries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology for  military  purposes. 

It  is  not  only  the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear 
war  that  coofronts  us.  It  la  the  question 
of  the  effect  on  unborn  generations — in  sim- 
ply testing  for  one — that  no  one  knows  for 
sure  and  wont  know  for  another  25  or  30 
years  or  more. 

The  dramatic  aixd  unexpected  change  in 
Russia's  leadership  6  days  ago  sent  shock 
waves  into  every  foreign  office  and  stock  mar- 
ket In  the  world.  Of  more  than  pt^ming  In- 
terest to  aU  peoples  la  that  the  first  grab 
of  the  new  Russian  leaders  waa  of  editors 
and  broadcasters  to  Insure  control  of  the 
dissemination  of  the  newa. 

There  is  llttie  doubt  in  my  mind  aa  to  the 
vital  place  that  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  new 
head  of  the  Soviet,  as  Chairman  of  the  So- 
viet Central  Committee,  now  occupies  and 
the  vital  part  his  poUclea  will  play  In  any 
design  for  stability  and  peace  In  the  world. 
It  may  cauae  more  of  a  pause  among  some 
of  the  nonallned  nations  on  deciding  when 
to  get  off  their  fence  and  what  side  to  land 
on. 

If  the  new  leadership  in  Russia  continues 
Khrushchev's  bculc  pcHlcy  at  home,  the  same 
as  abroad,  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  fteah 
start  unhandlcam>ed  by  peracmal  likes  and 
dlallkee  that  have  i^ayed  such  a  part  in  all 
governments  and  International  relatiooa 
throughout  history. 

CertaliUy,  for  the  time  being,  wortd  for- 
eign pc^cles  will  be  In  a  confused  state. 
There  is  no  area  In  the  total  world  picture 
where  we  and  the  Busslana  are  not  Involved 
to  some  extent  and  generally  deeply. 

The  first  appraisal  will  t>e  on  the  effect  of 
the  transition  In  Buaala. 

The  Internal  change  in  ptdley  la  not  y«t 
i4»p^nnt.  One  vital  devlalon  la  on  con- 
tinuance of  reversal  of  Khrushehev's  poUclea 
of  dUuting  the  unworkable  Marx-Lenin 
(logmas  with  the  capltallstlo  prlndplea  of 
Individual  Incentive  profit  motlvaa — ^treer 
dlaciiaalon. 

A  ahoek  to  the  Communist  world— along 
with  the  bitter  split  between  Ruaaia  and 
China— la  the  q>lit  In  RuasU  between  the 
moderates  and  the  Stalinlata.  "meaa  divi- 
sions have  l>een  aggravated  by  tba  letter  t€ 
To^latti  written  to  Eairuahchev  that  waa 
released  after  the  Italian's  death  several 
weeka  ago. 

TogUattl.  ths  leader  ta  the  biggest  Com- 
munist Party  tn  any  country  outsids  ths 
Communist  bloc,  wrote  Khrushchev  that  the 
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tB&uxM  at  tba  Ooznmunlst  dogmaa  of  Muz 
•Dd  lisziln  wen  •Udent — tbaX  tbsy  no  lonfir 
flould  be  ooooeidwl.  ToglUttl  wnphMdiwd 
ttwt  mankind  Inherentty  <lfBn»nrt«irt  frMdom 
of  dlaouHlon  and  qjlrltiuU  tsIum  Inrtead  of 
purely  materlaUBUo  poUcI—, 

Not  to  b«  orarlooked  In  ttw  problem  con- 
ftoatUiff  Hi— tinm'i  formul«tlon  at  his  poU- 
otM  Is  the  dtsnge  taking  pljtoe— with  more 
looming  ahead — In  the  KiiTopeen  Communlet 
Uoc.  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  othen 
are  following  the  example  set  by  Yugoalayla 
in  achieving  a  measure  ot  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

But  the  big  foreign  question  was  Chair- 
man Breihney'8  relations  with  China.  There 
was  no  hesitation  regarding  that.  He  did  not 
wait  48  hours  to  settle  the  crucial  question  In 
his  international  policy — ^whether  he  was 
going  to  continue  Khrushchev's  polidee  with 
China— or  revwse  them. 

Mr.  Breahnev  turned  loose  In  Pravda  a 
slashing  attack  on  Felplng. 

In  that,  he  supports  and  »ii»tn^in« 
Khrushchev's  policies  that  Mother  Bussla's 
Tltal  interests  preclude  allowing  China  to 
establish  positions  of  strength  on  its  bound- 
ary line  with  Russia — the  longest  boundary 
Une  between  countries  by  far  in  all  the 
vovld. 

llien  came  a  flat  statement  from  top 
Soviet  leaders  calling  on  all  the  people  of  the 
world  to  "struggle  for  the  complete  ending 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests."  Whether  that 
was  meant  as  a  friendly  answer  to  Mao's 
proposal  or  not  remains  for  further  develop- 
ments. At  least,  it  was  a  statement  of  like 
Intent. 

Then  there  Is  De  Qaulle.  France  refused  to 
sign  the  ban  nuclear  bomb  testing  treaty. 
Keep  In  mind  that  the  French  nuclear  power 
Is  more  sophisticated  and  highly  developed 
than  that  of  the  Chinese. 

That  brings  me  to  our  own  American  poli- 
cies In  the  light  of  the  accomplished  Chinese 
nuclear  bomb — and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara's  recent  prediction  that  In  a  decade 
or  two,  "tens  of  nations"  will  have  usable 
nudear  weapons. 

President  Johnson — In  last  Sunday's  na- 
tional broadcast — went  all  around  Mao's 
formal  proposal.  While  keeping  the  door 
open  by  his  general  statements  of  policy — he 
did  not  get  into  It.  A  President  cannot  be 
expected  to  rtlscuss  In  a  public  address  a 
matter  of  such  importance  until  he  has  had 
time  to  give  It  serious  and  vlgUent  considera- 
tion and  to  consult  with  our  allies. 

He  did  invite  Mao  to  Join  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

Since  1048. 1  have  urged  the  recognition  of 
Bed  China  and  its  admission  to  the  United 
nations.  I  have  said  that  discussions  of  limi- 
tation of  world  armament — a  world  court — 
even  the  United  Nations — were  useless  with- 
out Including  China,  with  a  fourth  of  the 
world's  population;  that  China  could  no  more 
be  Ignored  than  Pikes  Peak.  It  would  be  as 
If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  did  not  cover  the  largest  county  in 
Kansas.  Above  all.  why  cement  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident  together? 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  seriously  examine 
Mao's  proposal  for  a  summit  conference  of 
nudear  powers  to  deal  with  control  of  nu- 
dear weapons — as  I  believe  we  should — in 
all  good  faith — we  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
verse our  p<dlcy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  China 
and  opposition  to  Its  admission  in  the  United 
NatloQS.  Bteybe  that  will  give  the  UJ«.  the 
lift  It  badly  needs. 

All  that  follows — one  step  after  the  other — 
as  day  doea  night. 

Perhaps  the  time  la  ripe  for  the  five  nudear 
powers  to  meet  prdlmlnary  to  a  larger  noeet- 
Ing  of  all  govenunenta. 

I  emphasiaa  ths  "parhaps"— until  prelimi- 
nary discussions  have  taken  place  with  Mao — 
with  Chairman  Brezhnev — ^wlth  the  Russian 
Premier  Alexl  Kosygln— with  the  new  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister,  Harold  Wilson— with  De 


Oaulla  at  Ranca— ibrhardt  of  West  Oer- 
maoy^wlth  J^mz^— with  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  Mao  himself,  no  one  knows  }\ist  what 
kind  at  a  workable  agreement  can  be  arrived 
at  to  preserve  mankind  from  the  spread  of 
nudear  weapons  testing  and  possible  nuclear 
war. 

If  agraemsnts  come  among  the  powers  of 
nuclear  limitation,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  they  will  mvolve  a  host  of  major  ded- 
slons  affecting  every  facet  of  mtematlonal 
relations. 

Most  certainly,  while  Mao's  changed  pol- 
icy— whether  he  means  it  or  not — In  the  final 
analysis — points  In  the  direction  of  world 
disarmament — It  calls  for  serious  intent  and 
prompt  consideration.  It  must  be  tqiproached 
with  caution  and  vigilance  in  searching  for 
a  meeting  of  minds  on  all  the  vital  questions 
involved  in  protecting  national  Interests  and 
seciirity  In  this  meeting  of  the  major  nuclear 
powers. 

We  have  been  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  all  this  talk  about  eroding  national- 
ism as  necessary  to  establishing  a  world 
without  arms. 

We  are  always  going  to  have  national  in- 
terests and  patriotic  love  of  coiintry.  There 
never  will  be  a  world  of  peoples  without  a 
ooimtry. 

But  a  world  without  at  least  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  a  practical  prt^Msltlon — if  we  do  not 
try  to  swallow  too  much  at  one  gulp— and 
worth  thorough  and  complete  explorations 
with  our  associated  free  nations.  That  calls 
for  negotiation  with  Mao  to  find  out  what 
his  real  intentions  are. 

It  is  President  Johnson's  responsibility  to 
move  promptly  and  firmly  In  these  first 
steps — though  making  It  clear  that  we  are 
looking  for  general  world  peace — not  re- 
sponding to  blackmail. 

This  is  the  time  for  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy.  Republican  party  representatives 
should  be  included  and  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete part  in  all  negotiations  from  the  first 
to  the  last.  They  should  be  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely informed  as  the  President  himself. 

I  would  now  agree  to  putting  off  the 
United  Nations  meeting  to  consider  Rtissia's 
nonpayment  of  dues.  What  was  a  major  point 
of  difference  becomes  somewhat  of  a  minor 
one  now  and  should  not  Interfere  with  con- 
sidering— negotiating — and  settling,  one  way 
or  the  other,  this  momentous  proposal  of 
Mao. 

If  it  falls,  we  can  well  see  the  collapse  of 
the  United  Nations — and  a  rush  of  nations 
to  Join  the  nuclear  club — as  it  were. 

With  France — and  probably  Egypt  and 
Israel — getting  in — ^Prlme  Minister  Wilson 
may  change  his  mind  that  Britain  should 
depend  on  the  United  States  of  America  in 
another  major  war  and  not  set  aside  Britain's 
independent  nudear  weapons  in  its  own 
defense. 

I  myst  confess  I  am  disappointed  at  all 
the  attention  being  paid  to  discounting  the 
significance  of  the  Chinese  bomb  itself — and 
the  failure  to  pay  more  attention  to  Mao's 
Infinitely  more  Important  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  present  five  nuclear  powers — 
America — Russia — France— Oreat  Britain — 
and  now  China — leading  to  a  worldwide 
meeting  on  nuclear  disarmament. 

One  factor  Is  sure.  The  military  might  of 
the  free  world  nations — their  enormous  re- 
sources— their  inunense  economics — preclude 
any  suspicion  that  China's  bomb  is  worth 
being  concerned  about — any  more  than  any 
other  nuclear  nations. 

If  Mao's  proposal  Is  simply  a  change  Ir. 
tactics — the  quicker  that  Is  known,  the  better 
it  will  be  iat  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

If  it  Is  a  change  in  policy — that  might — 
only  might — join  the  nations  of  the  world 
together  in  a  workable  agreement  that  recog- 
nizee and  protects  their  national  Interests 
and,  at  the  same  time,  removes  the  meniu^e 
of  the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  world  war  and 


the  threats  to  the  health  of  future  genera- 
tions In  even  preparing  for  one  by  increased 
and  continuous  testing  of  nudear  weapons. 

I  am  simply  arguing  that  America  should 
at  least  keep  the  door  opten  for  the  pooling 
of  the  resources  of  energy  and  experience  of 
mankind  In  pushing  the  new  opening  for  an 
operational  agreement  for  peace.  That  has 
always  been  America's  traditional  poUcy. 

A  universal  dominion  for  peace  has  hither- 
to been  beyond  the  grasp  of  mankind.  It  may 
now  be  within  man's  grasp— and  who  gives 
a  tinker's  dam  who  gets  the  credit — ^Just  so 
the  job  is  done. 

Kpochai,  4  Ykuu  Ahxad 

Tonight  I  outline  briefly  the  emotion- 
packed  high-tension  decisions  in  foreign  af- 
fairs staring  our  President  and  the  Congress 
and  the  governments  of  the  world  in  the  face 
that  wUl  shape  the  destiny  of  mankind  for 
years  to  come.  The  big  powers  are  all  facing 
internal  troubles.  The  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  split  world  Communism. 

There  has  been  quite  a  flurry  of  activity  in 
the  last  30  days  or  so  toward  better  p>oU.tlcal 
relations  and  workable  accommodations  be- 
tween governments — rather  than  building 
stronger  military  positions. 

1.  The  prelude  was  President  Nixon's  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  China's  sxiggostlon  last 
November  for  a  renewal  of  the  Warsaw  talks 
after  a  year  or  more  had  gone  by  without  any 
meeting. 

2.  Then  came  Italy's  announcement  of 
negotiations  with  China,  leading  to  eatab- 
llshlng  formal  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two. 

3.  Then  came  the  French  proposal  for  a 
four  power  conference  to  work  for  a  liveable 
solution  of  the  perilous  guerrilla  wars  In 
the  Middle  East. 

4.  Now  Canada  is  exploring  with  China  ar- 
rangements for  establishment  of  formed  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

Early  in  1968,  there  was  the  Chinese-Al- 
banian treaty  that  gave  China  a  military 
base  for  the  flrst  time  in  Europe. 

That  was  f(^owed  by  the  Soviet's  brutal 
and  bfU'barlc  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  that 
leaves  the  biggest  Russian  army  in  Europe 
since  World  War  Two. 

Put  togeither — these  make  an  impressive 
list  of  f<H«es  in  motion  that  call  tot  fresh 
thinking  and  realistic,  responsible  decisions 
leading  toward  peaceful  solutions  of  unre- 
solved dlffloulties  in  foreign  affairs. 

Nothing  will  do  as  much  to  relieve  this  ten- 
sion as  the  successful  outcome  of  renewal  of 
de  facto  discussions  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  Day  after  tomorrow — on 
February  20— the  conversations  start  pgain  In 
Warsaw  at  the  embassadorlal  level  for  the 
flrst  time  In  over  a  year.  Their  effect  may 
be  nothing.  Their  consequences  can  be 
Incalculable. 

The  attention  of  foreign  offices  all  over 
the  world  will  be  focused  on  Warsaw  next 
Thursday.  China  and  Russia — the  Orient  and 
the  Ocddent — are  not  natural  allies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment gave  China  de  facto  recognition  in 
1956  under  President  Elsenhower,  when  we 
began  these  ambasaadcMrlal  talks  in  Warsaw. 
Now  President  Nixon  Is  looking  forward  to 
this  Warsaw  meeting  with  interest  ps  the  op- 
portunity to  cover  a  wide  range  of  Chinese- 
American  affairs,  in  the  light  of  substantive 
diangee  In  the  past  several  years  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

The  Middle  East  is  linked  with  Vietnam  in 
the  mounting  crisis  of  international  lelatlons. 

In  his  presidential  election  campaign,  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  quote: 

"The  next  President  must  conduct  a  series 
of  meetings  at  the  presidential  and  other 
levels  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  would  always  talk  with  the  Soviets.  I  think 
we  hare  got  to  have  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Umon.  There  are  certain  areas — the 
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Mid-Bast  Is  an  example— where  the  UjB.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  simply  have  to  sit  down  and 
talk:  otherwise  we  are  beaded  toward  a  oon- 
frontatlaii  thaA  ooidd  explode  into  a  nuolear 
war  m  the  Mid-Bast." 

I  would  add  Vietnam  as  paralMlng  the 
Mid-Bast — as  far  as  the  posslbiUty  of  a  mUl- 
tary  confrontation  with  Russia  Is  ooncemed. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  Soviet  blamed  the 
United  States  for  increased  fighting  In  Laos. 
England — co-chairman  with  Russia  to  protect 
the  neutrality  of  Laos — in  a  formal  reply  to 
another  Soviet  lie — placed  the  blame  tot  in- 
creased fighting  in  Laos  right  dab  on  the 
Communists. 

It  has  been  obvious  from  the  start  that  the 
Soviet  is  the  key  to  a  realistic  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  war — just  as  it  Is  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Soviet's  ambivalent  policy  and  cus- 
tomary duplicity  with  Czechoslovakia  has 
heated  up  the  cold  war  and  generated  old 
major  questions  that  fading  NATO  has  never 
answered.  Dennis  Healy — British  Defense 
Minister — the  other  day — pointing  to  a  po- 
tential drift  of  the  world  into  two  super 
power  spheres  controlled  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — warned: 

"If  EiU'ope  Is  not  prepared  to  nnnintjtiTi  a 
common  and  unified  position  on  the  problems 
now  being  debated  by  America  and  Russia — 
then  it  can  hardly  expect  to  have  the  slight- 
est influence  on  any  such  dialogues." 

Once  more,  it  has  opened  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  a  swing  to  the  beastly  barbarism 
of  Stalin  the  Terrible  of  conquering  the  world 
by  force — and  how  far  the  Soviets  can  be 
trusted  in  negotiations  for  a  meaningful — 
actual — and  sincere  coexistence  based  on 
peace  and  national  growth. 

At  the  same  time — Inside  Russia — freedom 
has  been  stifled  within  the  past  months  by 
secret  trials — censorship  and  secret  police. 

Despite  all  this  double  talk  and  the  cold 
war  tactics  of  the  Soviet — as  I  said  years 
ago — as  long  as  we  are  talking,  we  are  not 
shooting. 

In  the  Middle  East — our  President  is  con- 
fronted with  explosive  events  over  which  he 
had  no  control  that  called  for  immediate  cru- 
cial decisions. 

Basically,  they  are  of  coexistence  also.  They 
are  the  open  and  continuing  adjustment  to 
the  first  Israeli  goverzunent — since  the  Ro- 
man conquest.  In  all  the  Middle  East,  there 
were  centuries  of  relative  peace  under  the 
Roman  Empire — under  the  Islamic  Califs  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire — when  that  area  slept 
for  centuries  except  for  two  Christian  cru- 
sades. By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century, 
peace  was  shattered  by  the  rise  of  Arab  na- 
tionalist governments  at  the  time  of  the  flret 
World  War  and  the  Israeli  government  at  the 
end  of  World  War  Two — and  really  has  not 
been  restored  since  then. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  Is  the  case  of  two  new  com- 
petmg  nationalisms  that  exists  elsewhere 
today. 

Another  obvious  potentially  explosive  case 
that  will  sooner  or  later  dominate  interna- 
tional relations  is  the  new  developing  na- 
tionalism of  China — a  huge  country  with 
one-foiuth  of  the  world's  population — virtu- 
ally untapped  Immense  natural  resources  and 
expanding  nuclear  power. 

Despite  our  de  facto  recognition,  the  United 
States  really  refuses  to  face  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  China — just  as  the  Arabs  refuse 
to  face  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Israel. 
President  Nixon  now  has  the  opportunity — in 
concert  with  other  Asian  allies — ^to  correct 
our  unrealistic  China  policy  based  on  the 
premise  that  America  occupied  such  a  pre- 
eminent position  in  world  affairs  that  its  boy- 
cott of  China  would  work. 

With  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  President  Nixon 
can  make  the  biggest — ^the  most  constructive 
and  substantive  change  m  the  world's  Inter- 
national affairs — ^by  taking  the  lead  in  co- 
ordinating normal  relations  with  China— just 
as  President  Ftanklln  Roosevelt  did  in  1933 
by   establlbhing   diplomatic   relations    with 


Russia— after  the  United  Btatas  and  Borlet 
Busala  had  established  da  f  aoto  ties  In  a 
number  of  fields  In  President  OooUdge's 
administration. 

Professor  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Har- 
vard—Asian q>eclallst  in  the  State  Dq>art- 
ment  from  1961  to  1900 — said  recently: 

"There  can  be  no  viable  peace  and  UUle 
stability  in  East  AsU  untU  deadlock  gives 
way  to  mutual  aocommodatlons  in  Slno- 
Amerlcan  rdations." 

I  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt  m  this  Russian 
policy.  Since  1948,  I  have  urged  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  China  by  the  United 
States  and  lU  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

For  really  the  flrst  time  since  President 
Johnson  rejected  China's  proposal  in  Octo- 
ber, 1964,  for  a  conference  of  world  powers 
to  abolish  nuclear  weapons — China  is  show- 
ing interest  In  renewing  conversations  that 
can  lead  to  meaningful  changes. 

Then  the  Soviet — after  two  years  of  silence 
ignoring  it — accepted  President  Johnson's  in- 
vitation to  discuss  limitation  of  the  arms 
race. 

The  China  p)ollcy  remains  an  open  question 
for  our  new  President — who  is  not  tied  to  a 
previous  fixation  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends  on  the  Umted  States'  cold  war  con- 
tainment poUcy. 

If  China  is  changing  its  policy  of  isola- 
tion— and  other  great  countries  like  Italy 
and  Canada  are  once  more  establishing  nor- 
mal diplomatic  relations — ^that  will  be  a  far 
better  foundation  for  avoiding  a  nuclear  war 
than  the  non-pollferatlon  treaty  that  is  now 
pending  ratification  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  in  my  strong  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  building  bridges 
with  Russia  and  China — I  did  not  want  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  Kosygln — with 
my  pocketbook  in  my  pants  over  the  back  of 
a  chair.  The  same  goes  for  Mao. 

Diplomatic  recognition  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations do  not  Involve  trust  between  two 
governments. 

Look  at  Indonesia.  That  Incipient  power 
kicked  out  the  Chmeee  Communists'  attempt 
to  conquer  it  by  subversive  tactics  and  assas- 
sination; yet  both  cotmtrles  still  maintained 
their  diplomatic  relations.  Look  at  India — 
that  still  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
China — despite  that  country's  crossing  the 
Himalayas  and  taking  Indian  territory  by 
force. 

With  the  substantive  changes  in  the  last 
few  years  in  world  affairs — ^President  Nixon 
has  the  opportunity  to  encoiu^ge  and  de- 
velop new  and  better  contacts  In  our  de  facto 
relations  with  China. 

China  may  be  thinking  that  way,  too. 

Diplonuttlc  relations  does  not  neceesarily 
mean  friendly  relations.  It  is  the  oldest  way 
known  to  mankind  to  relieve  tensions — by 
talking. 

It  can  be  a  big  fact<»-  in  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  War — for  that  war 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  entire  international 
relations.  It  can  open  big  new  markets  in 
China  for  American  products — agrlcultiual 
and  manufactured.  Oh,  y«B,  I  know  that 
transistors,  sewtog  nuw^ines,  textiles  and 
steel  from  Japan  are  selling  in  American 
markets.  However,  a  government  policy  that 
prevents  its  dtlzens  frc»n  trading  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  population  does  not 
make  sense. 

The  recognition  that  a  Chinese  government 
actually  exists  is  much  more  than  a  shift  In 
our  foreign  policy.  Merely  developing  better 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  China  will  be  a  change 
that  will  be  felt  around  the  world  .  .  .  a  fii- 
vorable  one — except  in  the  Kremlin.  It  will 
transform  all  international  relations  and 
shape  Inunedlately  a  new  poUtloal  world. 

Z  am  not  talking  at>out  a  treaty  of  any 
kind — or  the  ocmpllcated  questions  Involved 
in  China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Nor  does  It  Involve  any  question  of  so-oaUed 


hawks  or  dovaa  negotiating  poUtioal  prob- 
lems from  superior— or  suflldent — military 
strength— or  that  political  problems  must  be 
asUled  praoeding  any  discussion  of  limita- 
tions on  anns.  It  Is  Just  the  flrst  step  that,  in 
ttm«.  can  well  lead  to  other  more  complicated 
steps.  It  is  simply  a  thaw  that  permits  work 
to  start  in  the  seedbed  of  sounder  Intmna- 
tlonal  relations.  This  will  not  be  aooom- 
pllahed  over  night  or  in  one  harvest. 

The  simple  mutual  exchange  of  embassies 
between  governments  enables  each  country 
to  better  understand  the  thinking  of  the 
other. 

However,  that  is  more  than  a  procedural 
form.  It  provides  face  to  face  dlscusaion  of 
more  dUBcult  matters.  There  wUl  be  a  long 
way  to  go  to  readi  any  workable  settlement 
of  new  and  vlahla  peaoef  lU  international  re- 
lations in  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Because  Mr.  Nixon  made  no  fixed  and 
deflnlte  prediction  in  his  campaign  on  his 
foreign  polldes,  he  is  now  able  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  international  affairs.  He  is  in  a  flexi- 
ble position  where  he  can  follow  a  reasonable 
and  realistic  quid  pro  quo  policy. 

The  London  Times  describes  President 
Nixon's  foreign  poUcy  position  as  an  enigma. 
So  far,  this  mystery  has  brought  about  some 
indications— slight  as  they  may  be— of  mote 
flexibility  in  China's  and  Russia's  foreign 
policies.  If  President  Nixon  succeeds  in  build- 
ing with  China  simple  diplomatic  relations— 
that  means  far-reaching  changes  of  infinite 
importance  in  our  own  policy — which  was 
based  on  the  old  balance  of  power  theory  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States  supervising 
world  affairs.  President  Nixon  has  already 
made  It  clear  that  his  policy  wUl  be  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  other  governments 
when  and  where  that  is  possible. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  conference  to  be  held  at 
Warsaw  between  America  and  China  can  have 
more  significance  than  the  peace  conference 
now  going  on  in  Paris. 

That  will  take  some  time  to  develop  Just 
what  change  the  Soviet  and  Mao  really  in- 
tend in  their  heretofore  intransigent  posi- 
tions. It  is  somewhat  obscure  whether  China 
really  has  a  suble  government.  The  upheaval 
in  China  may  have  put  Mao  in  a  posiUon 
where  he,  too.  wants  to  create  a  diversion 
That  can  also  be  true  of  the  Soviet. 

For  sure,  one  place  it  can  manifest  Itself  is 
in  the  Paris  Conference  with  the  Vietnamese. 
For  both  Russia  and  China  are  keys  to  the 
settlement  that  may  be  arrived  at  there 

So  that  change,  if  any,  in  Moscow's  and 
Peking's  foreign  poUcy  is  not  for  the  future. 
It  is  immediate — not  only  for  the  end  of  the 
^aetnam  War— but  also  for  our  domesUc 
problems — for  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Amer- 
ica—as weU  as  the  jungles  and  rice  swamos 
of  Vietnam. 

If  we  want  to  move  toward  a  general  relax- 
ation of  tension  in  the  world,  the  quickest 
way  is  to  move  toward  a  basic  change  in  our 
China  policy. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  admonished  that— 
if  we  just  had  paUence— we  could  win  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  a  nutsheU,  I  am  arguing 
that  we  need  that  same  patience  to  flnd  a 
sound,  peaceful  poUtical  solution  to  foreign 
affairs.  ^ 

Establishing  normal  diplomatic  relations 
involves  no  concessions  by  either  government. 
The  impact  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
China  and  America  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  our  defensive  role  in  Asia  and  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world  as  beginning 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam. 

A  reversal  of  a  major  policy  is  never  easy 
for  any  government.  Our  President  can  w«U 
be  confronted  at  any  time  with  serious  events 
over  which  he  has  no  control  that  will  call 
for  Immediate  crucial  decisions. 

Mere  esUblishing  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  China  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  real- 
istic change  In  the  American  concept  that 
Communists  are  straight  from  bell  and  that 
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tbe  Cblneoe  are  double-damnwl.  Tliat  haa 
been  drlUed  Into  us  for  a  generation.  And.  of 
eotme,  China  has  tbat  same  picture  of  ua. 
Tbey  caUed  our  aoldlera  "foreign  devlla"  and 
"devU  devils."  What  U  evU  to  the  Chinese 
Is  not  erU  to  Americans.  Anyhow,  you  do  not 
abolish  evU  by  Ignoring  It. 

These  are  truly  fast  changing  times.  There- 
fore, It  is  essential  to  have  the  first  complete 
InTentory  of  our  world  affairs.  "TtM  Cost  of 
World  Leadership."  recenUy  published  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  Is  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  our  nation's  involvements. 

James  W.  Pulbrlght,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
has  Just  started  the  essential  sweeping  de- 
tailed review  of  our  foreign  policies— except- 
ing Vietnam.  "It  Is  hoped,"  the  powerftd  and 
courageous  Senator  said,  "that  this  review 
will  result  in  constructlTe  recommendations 
ooncemlng  the  Involrement  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  abroad — the  impact  of 
United  States  overseas  commitments  and  the 
military  capacity  to  honor  them" — such  as — 

1.  By  treaty,  the  United  States  may  now  be 
conmiltted  under  varying  circumstances  to 
use  its  armed  forces  In  defense  of  43  coun- 
tries. 

a.  Five  major  congressional  resolutions  del- 
egate various  degrees  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  Involve  the  United  States  in 
military — economic  or  political  action  abroad 
In  places  such  as  Formosa — the  BClddle  East — 
Berlin— Cuba  and  Southeast  Asia. 

3.  Bilateral  economic  aid  is  provided  to  73 
countries  and  military  aid  to  4S  countries. 

4.  The  proposed  1971  budget  estimates  an 
expenditure  of  81.6  billion  dollars  for  na- 
tional defense,  plus  3.7  billion  dollars  for  In- 
ternational affairs  and  finance. 

As  Senator  Fulbrlgbt  so  correctly  said, 
*"rbese  foreign  commitments  and  other  for- 
eign Involvements  which  may  be  short  of 
commitments — obviously  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  United  States  diplomacy  and  vice 


Another  dire  necessity  Is  an  Inventory  that 
covers  the  state  of  our  national  defenses. 
Our  President  has  wisely  froeen  the  construc- 
tion of  the  "thin"  ABU  system. 

Our  national  security  depends  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  national  defenses.  Our  politi- 
cal policies— domestic  as  well  as  foreign — 
depend  on  the  state  of  our  national  defenses. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are 
aware  at  the  extent  of  the  lag  that  has  oc- 
curred In  the  last  five  years  In  stretching 
out  our  military  equipment  beyond  the  safety 
factor  because  of  the  coat  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 

This  calls  for  a  complete  reassessment  and 
re-evaluation  of  what  America  needs  to  pro- 
vide a  margin  of  safety  for  Its  existence 
aa  Mx«  greatest  and  most  powerful  republic 
In  the  world.  America  seeks  neither  land — 
nor  colonies — nor  gold — nor  domination  of 
other  peoples — as  the  Rusalan  hierarchy  and 
the  Chinese  hierarchy  do.  We  do  not  need 
any  of  these  for  o\ir  existence — as  the  fear- 
ful men  In  Moscow  and  Peking  believe  they 
need  for  their  existence.  The  growth  and 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  mass 
communication  has  not  only  eliminated  the 
old  balance  of  power  pcrilcy.  That  Is  also  re- 
stricting dreams  of  world  conquest  by  any 
wotild  be  conquerers. 

In  the  last  five  years  or  so  there  has  been  a 
dangerous  lag  In  our  military  hardware 
equipment  Inventory — particularly  In  the 
Air  Force — both  In  obsolescence  of  the  pres- 
ent  equipment   and   in   its   numbers. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  told  the  Sen- 
ate last  October  that  "Tbe  United  States  has 
not  produced  a  single  new  fighter  plane 
slnoe  19S5— despite  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  aircraft  development.  .  .  .  The  So- 
viet Union  has  ^wn  18  new  fighter  mod- 
els, seven  ot  which  were  first  photographed 
at   the  July.   1907,  Moscow  Air  Show." 

Without  going  Into  details  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Forces  Committee  of  the 


U.S.  Sanate — this  hl^y  dangerous  status 
of  our  Air  Force  needs  to  be  corrected  forth- 
with— rsgardless  of  cost. 

Tbe  same  Is  true — ^to  some  extent — 
of  the  Navy.  Building  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines and  carriers  has  lagged — along  with 
the  modernisation  and  improvement  of  our 
strategic  mlasllee.  I  quote  President  Nlxcm 
as  of  last  October:  "America  must  come  to 
grips  with  two  critical  facts:  First,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  making  a  very  Impreeslve  bid 
to  become  tbe  world's  No.  1  sea  power.  Sec- 
ond, the  United  States  has  not  been  doing 
what  It  should  to  keep  them  from  over- 
taking us." 

There  Is  a  drastic  need  for  an  overhaul- 
ing of  Defense  Department  planning  and 
buying  methods.  I  am  not  advocating  a  crash 
program.  I  am  advocating  an  orderly  pro- 
gram that  will  be  based,  say,  on  the  next 
four  years— each  year  flUlng  Into  the  previ- 
ous year  In  the  essential  and  critical  re- 
building of  our  national  defenses.  The  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  plan  to  supple- 
ment each  other  and  do  tbe  specialized  work 
they  are  best  eqiUpped  to  carry  out  ef- 
ficiently. 

Along  with  the  political  crisis  In  world 
affairs  is  the  monetary  maelstrom  high- 
lighted by  the  failure  to  find  any  long  last- 
ing solution  to  the  world's  currency  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  always  believed — and  still  do — 
that  chronic  deficit  financing  created  eco- 
nomic and  political  Instability  that  pro- 
duces restlessness — turbulence — uncertain- 
ty— ^trouble — ^that  make  difficulties  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  equitable  policy  by  a 
government  recognizing  Its  responsibility  in 
maintaining  and  expanding  opportumtles  for 
the  good  life.  By  that,  I  mean  the  happy — 
healthy  life.  By  and  large — oixr  American  gov- 
ernment has  given  the  American  people  tbe 
greatest  measure  of  happiness  of  any  peoples 
In  the  world.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
cannot  do  a  still  better  Job  now. 

National  seciirity — full  employment — na- 
tional growth — a  rising  standard  of  living 
and  a  stable  currency  are  what  any  one — 
right  or  left — would  be  happy  to  achieve. 

All  these  factors  must  be  kept  In  focus — 
as  they  are  all  Intermeshed  with  our  foreign 
policies  on  trade — the  price  of  gold — confi- 
dence in  o\a  national  administration — abil- 
ity to  keep  its  agreements  with  other  gov- 
ernments— creating  new  markets  by  politi- 
cal and  financial  assistance — opetUng  up  new 
markets  in  Africa,  Asia  and  tbe  Western 
Hemisphere — all  with  practically  imscratch- 
ed  immense  natural  resources. 

The  left  think  that  goal  can  be  reached 
only  by  a  planned  and  controlled  Inflation — 
and  that  talk  of  a  balanced  budget  is  for 
the  birds.  That  is  the  Keynesian  theory  of 
the  new  school  of  economics — despite  the 
fact  that,  in  all  history,  there  has  been  no 
example  of  a  controlled  inflation.  Yet  It  is 
this  very  lack  of  balance  that  underlines 
that  inflation  Is  still  a  serious  problem  that 
handicaps  effective  organization  of  sound 
and    workable   domestic   programs. 

They  even  Ignore  current  history  of  the 
United  States.  England  and  France— all  with 
that  same  goal  and  the  same  road  of  mount- 
ing Inflation,  and  that  the  West  German 
mark  Is  the  strongest  currency  because  it 
has  followed  the  old  time  tested  flscal 
policies  of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  English  pound  and  the  French  franc 
have  gone  through  one  crisis  after  another 
and  have  been  steadily  devalued.  The  pound 
sterling  is  no  longer  a  reserve  for  banking 
and  government  funds  in  the  world.  Both 
tbe  pound  and  the  franc  have  been  saved 
temporarily  from  further  devaluation  only 
by  foreign  aid  from  otlMr  ootmtrtas. 

Whether  they  can  survive  this  year  without 
disastrous  devaluation  is  stm  a  monetary 
qusstion  tbaX  dlrsetly  affects  the  life  of  ev- 
ery Frenchman  and  XngUahman  and  many, 
many  other  peoplaa.  also.  If  the  franc  and  tba 


pound  are  devalued,  the  pressure  on  the 
American  dollar  is  greatly  increased. 

Our  dollar  has  been  in  an  extremely  pre- 
carious position  for  several  years.  It  waa 
saved  two  yean  ago  by  tbe  courageous  aetiom 
of  William  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  in  raising  Interest  rates 
as  a  brake  on  infiaUon.  They  were  lowered 
when  It  accomplished  that  purpose.  They 
were  raised  again  two  months  ago  to  prevent 
a  new  surge  of  Inflation.  Infiatlon,  in  simple 
terms,  means  a  new  surge  in  boosting  the 
cost  of  living. 

Another  courageous  and  powerful  leader 
in  the  Congress  from  Arkansas  is  WUbur  Dl 
Mills,  who — aa  Chairman  of  the  Hoxise  ot 
Representatives  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— actuaUy  controls  the  flscal  legislation  of 
the  Congress.  Congressman  Mills  said  i«- 
cently  that  tax  legislation  reqtilred  vigorous 
and  strong  leadership  by  a  president. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  the  support  of 
Chairman  Mills  and  bis  House  Committee  Is 
also  essential  to  a  president  In  persuading 
the  Congress  to  enact  his  flscal  recommenda- 
tions. Mounting  inflation  has  changed  more 
governments  than  wars.  Therefore,  accord  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Chairman  Mills 
on  flscal  and  trade  legislation  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  necessity  for  our  stable 
national  economy,  and  sound  national  growth 
that  are  the  base  of  our  national  leadership 
for  world  peace. 

Last  Thursday,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
Richardson  In  Paris  at  the  International 
Economic  Forum,  clarified  another  major 
Nixon  policy — pledging  the  administration's 
support  for  "a  more  open  system  of  world 
trade."  Mr.  Richardson — referring  specifically 
to  America's  monetary  policy — said : 

"We  Intend  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to  re- 
store price  stability  and  to  go  about  it  prop- 
erly. It  U  a  basic  objective  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  regain  control  of  the  price 
and  wage  situation  in  the  United  States.  Tt) 
this  end,  we  shall  hold  to  a  sound  budgetary 
position." 

Thus,  our  President  continues  to  waste  no 
time  laying  the  crucial  decisions  right  on 
the  line  on  foreign  policy — national  de- 
fense— banking  and  trade — in  a  strong  way 
that  dispels  doubts  and  wins  support  from 
bi-partisan  sources. 

Basically— these  vast  and  intricate  issues 
are  as  old  as  the  protests  of  the  prophets  on 
the  hUls  of  Judea  against  the  leadership  of 
their  world;  as  new  as  mass  communica- 
tions, mass  production,  mass  population, 
malnutrition,  automation,  super  jets,  space- 
craft, and  the  shadow  of  mass  death  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  That  is  the  time  we  live  in. 

America — still  a  young  nation — and  with 
the  greatest  economic  resources  in  the  world, 
the  greatest  popular  government  in  this 
world  in  size,  with  blocs  of  voters  still  In- 
fiuenced  In  their  thinking  by  older  ethnic 
origins,  with  a  great  variety  of  Interests,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  the  AUantlc  coast  his- 
torically more  Interested  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  coast  in  Asia,  with  the  greatest  mass 
communications  in  the  world,  requires  a  na- 
tional leadership  with  the  back-up  ability 
to  get  over  to  American  voters  the  soimdneas 
of  his  policies.  A  president  who  has  that  abil- 
ity can  mold  the  whole  atmosphere  and  tone 
of  American  political— aodal  and  economic 
life. 

In  his  hands  is  the  fate  of  clvUlzatlon.  All 
over  the  world,  coimtless  millions  of  faces 
are  turned  toward  him — watching  for  his 
fateful  decisions. 

That  is  the  destiny  of  o\ir  President.  Mr. 
Nixon  is  not  shrinking  from  It. 

Potxnca  AMD  Poucm 
X  shall  daal  with  both  tonight  because  they 

are  intertwined. 
The  first  is  the  art  of  winning  primaries 

and  tf  eeUons  in  the  dust  of  the  arena. 
Tha  second  deaU  with  issues  and  the  bMdt- 

breaking  details  of  tlM  art  of  governing  a 
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great  and  mighty  people  In  a  free  and  c^Mn 
society.  Timing  la  as  important  In  both  aa  In 
s  football  game. 

The  future  historian  will  give  President 
Nixon  a  distinguished  place  in  history  in  both 
fields. 

His  administration  marks  the  first  baaio 
change  in  the  United  States  of  America's  for- 
eign policy  over  twenty  years.  It  is  a  com- 
plete and  total  reversal  of  the  policies  of  the 
Truman-Elsenhower-Kennedy  and  Johnson 
•dmlnlstrations'  foreign  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  Communism  by  military  force. 

Take  a  look  at  the  workable  way  Richard 
Nixon  developed  his  new  china  policy  In 
February,  1969,  with  a  proposal  for  trade  and 
cultural  exchange,  his  first  almost  uimoticed 
small  step  toward  a  more  normal  relation  be- 
tween that  government  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  president  knew,  despite  tbe 
flexibility  a  president  has  in  foreign  affairs, 
he  would  face  organized  opposition  in  both 
political  parties. 

Up  to  that  time,  America  had  vigorously 
supported  Chiang  Kal  Shek  in  Formosa 
sgainst  China — refiised  to  recognize  the  es- 
tablished Mao  government — opposed  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  and  even  refused 
in  October,  1964,  to  accept  Cbou  and  Mao's 
proposal  for  a  world  conference  for  discussion 
to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  immediately 
after  their  first  nuclear  bomb.  I  immediately 
urged  that  we  do  so.  U  Thant.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  endorsed  my  re- 
marks the  next  day. 

In  May,  1964,  I  said  we  could  not  win  the 
Vietnam  War  by  bombing.  I  crltcized  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  description  of  our  military 
forces  as  trainees  or  advisors  as  a  deliberate 
intent  to  deceive,  saying,  "A  song  'It  la  ClaS' 
Hfled'  ought  to  be  written  to  tbe  tune  of  'Old 
Man  River.' "  Wes  Gallagher,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press,  said  tbe  same 
month,  speaking  of  the  suppression  of  Viet- 
name  news  by  Washington,  "This  was  ztot 
political  censorship  but  it  was  an  attempt  to 
create  an  image  for  the  public  that  was 
neither  Jiistifled  nor  true  by  manipulating 
news  at  tbe  source." 

A  historian  told  me  of  the  inability  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  apply  security  classlflca- 
tions  uniformly,  with  often  the  same  docu- 
ment being  stamped  "secret"  by  one  depart- 
ment agency,  "confidential"  by  another,  and 
being  unclassified  by  a  third.  No  wonder — 
when  33,000  people  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  been  given  the  authority  accord- 
ing to  recent  testimony  by  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  decide  security  classifications. 

As  Arnold  Toynbee  said.  "In  the  Foreign 
Ofllce  during  the  First  World  War.  I  had 
watched  official  doctmients  being  made  and 
bad  sometimes  myself  had  a  hand  in  the 
making  of  them,  and  I  had  learnt  that  one 
purpose  for  which  no  official  document  has 
ever  been  made  Is  to  provide  information  for 
historians." 

Change  is  slow  in  basic  foreign  policies  by 
governments  in  international  relations.  Over 
two  years  after  the  February,  1969,  initiative, 
the  new  foreign  policy  of  President  Nixon 
with  China,  based  on  developing  cultural  and 
trade  exchange,  broke  to  the  astonished  world 
by  tbe  famous  Ping  Pong  Games. 

That  is  not  as  ridiculous  as  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings,  which  was  used  for  many 
centuries  to  mark  changes  In  government 
policies. 

There  are  many  major  questions  yet  to  be 
settled  between  these  two  major  powers  and 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go  in  establishing  a 
more  settled  relation  between  them.  In  the 
words  of  the  old  hymn,  one  step  at  a  time  U 
good  enough  for  me.  That  is  the  course  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  set  for  his  administration  and 
the  Umted  States  of  America. 

With  a  second  major  power — ^Russia — there 
Is  a  realistic  recognition  by  the  NUon  admin- 
istration of  the  exlstenoa  of  tlie  Ootnmanlst 


bloc  In  Surope — ^Just  as  it  is  recognizing  the 
existence  of  China,  the  largest  country  in  the 
worid.  for  the  first  time,  under  a  Communist 
regime. 

Another  change  is  possibly  evident.  Iliat 
is  Russia's  present  increased  Interest  In  es- 
tablishing better  relations  with  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  qiread 
of  polemics  against  either  Is  subsiding  from 
Peking  and  Moscow.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  is  a  change  in  strategy  or  a 
change   in   policies. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  renewed  the  pro- 
posal for  a  disarmament  conference  of  the 
five  nuclear  powers — United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Russia,  China,  France  and  Britain.  That 
can  be  a  most  important  meeting  for  exten- 
sion of  peace  in  the  world  and  indeed  even 
survival  of  life. 

Also,  there  is  a  new  change  in  Eur(:^>ean 
governments  in  their  Russian  policies  that 
fits  the  new  approaches  of  tbe  American 
president  and  the  Russian  and  Chinese  lead- 
ers. 

Brandt,  in  western  Germany,  is  reversing 
the  nulltant  policy  of  Adenauer  toward  Rus- 
sia. France  has  abandoned  its  opposition  to 
England's  admittance  to  the  European  Com. 
mon  Market.  That  means  that  other  Euro- 
pean countries  will  now  be  Joined  in  this 
gigantic  economic  bloc  with  accompanying 
infiuence  for  a  more  stable  and  tranquil 
world  In  widespread  international  relations. 

There  was  the  talk  at  Lisbon  initiated  by 
Russia  to  discuss  possible  reduction  of  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Europe.  No  definite  agree- 
ment was  reached.  However,  the  talks  are 
to   continue. 

There  was  the  conference  at  Brussels  on 
the  future  role  of  NATO — to  be  continued 
with  the  possibility  of  at  least  reaching  a 
more  constructive  policy.  The  talks  at  Hel- 
sinki on  limitations  of  nuclear  weapons  are 
also   continuing. 

With  Japan,  a  great  economic  power  with 
growing  military  potential,  our  president  Is 
establishing  a  new,  realistic  relationship. 
Just  as  he  is  all  over  the  world.  We  are  phas- 
ing out  many  of  our  military  bases  in  Japan 
and  are  returning  sovereignty  in  Okinawa 
to  that   power. 

China  is  facing — on  her  Asian  flank — ^the 
growing  power  of  Japan,  and — on  her  Euro- 
pean fiank — Russia^- centuries  old  tradi- 
tional enemies,  while,  with  Anterica,  It  is 
facing  a  traditional  friendship. 

North  Vietnam  is  also  looking  over  its 
shoulder  at  the  new  incipient  constructive 
relations  being  worked  out  by  the  Nixon  ad. 
mliUstratlon  with  other  governments  all 
over  the  world,  and  Russia,  China  and  the 
two  Vletnams,  in  partlcvilar,  which  recently 
won  the  praise  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 

For  some  years,  I  have  said  on  several  oc- 
casions that  the  Vietnam  War  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  entire  worid  situation) 

It  may  well  be  that  the  changing  inter- 
national relations  I  have  outlined  will  be  a 
bigger  factor  in  moderating  the  truculent 
militant  position  of  North  Vietnam  and  ob- 
stinate American  miscalculations  of  the 
1960'8  that  have  prevented  peace  in  Viet- 
nam than  the  so-called  Vletnamizatlon  pol- 
icy of  President  Nixon  in  settling  the  Viet- 
luun   War. 

In  the  Middle  East,  there  is  an  armed  truce 
that  has  lasted  for  almost  a  year.  There, 
again,  the  strong  support  President  Nixon 
is  giving  to  Israel  In  contrast  to  his  prede- 
cessors may  well  be  a  factor  in  creating  a 
more  cautious  attitude  on  the  part  of  both 
sides.  At  least,  the  longer  the  present  lull 
continues,  the  more  hope  there  is  for  a 
modus  Vivendi  there.  Rexford  Tugwell,  who 
served  on  President  Roosevelt's  first  Brain 
Trust,  and  who  is  now  a  Center  Fellow,  in 
his  recent  article,  "A  New  Dealer  Looks  at 
Nlzon,"  sums  up  the  president's  foreign  pol- 


icy, saying,  ".  .  .  prospects  of  a  viable  coex- 
istence were  open  for  the  first  time  since 
1945." 

That  brings  me  to  the  pressing  and  com- 
plex problems  of  America's  expanding  in- 
flationary Industrial  society. 

It  Is  a  simple  solution  to  lay  tbe  blame 
on  the  Vietnam  War.  However,  ending  that 
war  is  not  going  to  solve  acute  and  deplor- 
able problems  of  unemployment,  «tm»tlon 
and  taxation  that  are  basic. 

Nor  Is  the  solution  a  simple  one  of  rev- 
enue sharing  with  cities  and  states — ^regard- 
less of  the  sponsorship  amount  or  the  chan- 
nels through  which  It  Is  fiinneled.  It  comes 
right  smack  dab  on  the  ability  of  people  of 
oxir  great  debt-ridden  cities  to  govern  them- 
selves— the  quality  and  the  ablUty  of  the 
leadership  they  have  selected  over  the  years. 

The  paramount  problem  is  th«t  the  cities' 
leadership  has  not  fitted  public  services  to 
mumolpal  Income.  In  a  nutsheU,  it  Is  poor 
bookkeeping  and  inept  accounting.  The 
cities'  leadership  has  too  often  refused  to 
raise  taxes  to  cover  new  servloes.  That  lead- 
ership has  Indeed  pushed  through  new  serv- 
ices often  at  the  cost  of  adequately  maln- 
taimng  <AA  and  more  essential  services— a 
change,  incidentally,  that  can  be  applied  to 
many  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  Often  it 
has  meant  the  cities'  administrations  pointed 
with  pride  at  shamefully  offering  more  serv- 
ices but  lees  adequately  than  ever  before.  I 
must  say,  that  applies  to  many  of  our  state 
administrations  also. 

Before  we  start  baUlng  out  the  large  cities, 
we  should  flrst  inquire  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  support  of  dty  functions  and 
schocH  services.  There  i4>pear8  to  be  no  na- 
tional study  which  has  thoroughly  analysed 
this  matter  of  local  effort.  However,  a  study 
from  the  State  of  New  York  Indicates  that 
there  is  a  substantial  question  as  to  whether 
the  large  citiee  have  made  reasonable  tax 
effOTt.  The  echoed  districts  of  the  Ave  largest 
cities  in  New  York  State  are  fiscally  depMid- 
ent  upon  the  city  government. 

In  terms  of  tax  effort.  New  York  City  levies 
16.6  mills  for  schocris  while  the  56  independ- 
ent cities  in  New  York  State  average  19.80 
mills.  Both  of  these  figures  refiect  comparable 
rates  of  assessment.  Very  clearly  the  smaUer 
cities  appear  to  be  making  greater  effort  from 
their  own  tax  sources  than  the  larger  dtlea. 

By  way  of  another  comparison,  Wichita, 
when  adjusted  to  rrtative  assessment  rates 
with  New  York,  is  levying  35  mills  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  compared 
with  the  16.6  mills  in  New  York  City. 

Social  Security  is  another  example  of  a 
problem  that  will  not  be  reeolved  by  ending 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  average  working  man 
finds  hlmstff  bedeviled  by  a  constantly 
mounting  burden  of  Social  Security  taxes — 
the  largest  single  tax  bite  in  the  country  for 
the  average  citizen,  aside  from  federal  in- 
come tax.  Yet  it  Is  clear  that  what  is  re- 
turned to  Social  Seourtty  reclplenu  Is  inade- 
quate to  their  basic  living  needs.  In  short,  we 
are  chained  to  a  Social  Security  system  which 
is  sadly  outdated,  both  in  what  it  pays  its 
beneficiaries  and  In  bow  it  is  financed. 

For  a  starter,  a  perfect  cutback  satisfactory 
to  all  except  a  few  daydreamers  is  to  elimi- 
nate Social  Security  payments  to  thoee  whose 
outside  income  from  any  source  Is  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  decent  living  standard,  and 
thus  remove  this  big  part  of  the  burden  from 
the  laboring  man,  who  bears  the  brunt  ot  in- 
adequate Social  Security  paymenta. 

As  we  look  over  tbe  world  tonight,  change 
is  not  only  here  at  home,  but  elsewhere — 
and  not  only  in  government.  It  is  evident  in 
churchea  and  brslnesses.  It  is  erident  in 
techncdogy — education — science  —  education 
and  fiscal  problems.  It  is  svldent  in  mores 
atLd  traditional  values.  n«e  and  open  gov- 
ernments are  threatened  by  the  burden  cC 
big  govamment — ^big  bnslneas  and  big  labor. 
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Damoonttle  ptoeiw  and  eivU  riclito  m 
XJamtuntA  by  mote  on  tte  atnaU  In  oltlM 
MMl  plMinad  and  onplMUMd  TtotanM  iMt*  In 
Amacloft  ftnd  tbrouglwat  tb*  iKrUL 

The  tlireat  to  our  CmtaaomUo  proeeas  oomos 
ftam  tioUi  wtei  in  tte  vam*eul«r  ar«  oaUed 
taw  rlctat  Mid  the  laCt. 

It  oomaa  from  thoae  wboM  fear  of  an  In- 
etplust  poUoe  state  limited  their  concern  at 
rldng  dlaorder  and  rioting  on  city  streeta, 
and  a  abooklng  growing  crime  rate. 

TbOM  wbo  are  excited  and  ooncemed  In 
favor  of  a  Tolunteer  army  instead  of  a  peace 
time  draft  bave  not  tbe  long  view  o<  tbelr 
oourae  of  action.  That  meana  that,  for  the 
flrat  time  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
we  would  have  a  alaeable  career  army.  A  draft 
army  Is  a  clrUlan  army,  anzioua  to  Mrra 
their  required  training  and  get  back  to  their 
plans  at  b<Hne.  A  regular  sizeable  volunteer 
army  means  men  who  plan  to  make  that 
their  life's  work  because  they  like  It.  So,  for 
the  flrjt  time,  we  would  create  a  military 
class  In  America. 

While  I  have  repeatedly  urged  over  the 
years  on  many  oocaatons  tbe  foreign  policies 
Initiated  by  President  Nixon  for  world  peace, 
I  have  always  said  our  great  and  beloved 
country  m\ist  not  be  second  militarily  to  any 
nation.  I  am  greatly  concerned  that  we  are 
drifting  Into  that  critical  and  perilous  situa- 
tion. As  I  bave  put  It,  I  was  willing  to  sleep 
In  tbe  same  bedroom  with  Khrushchev  (now 
Koeygin)  but  not  to  leave  my  wallet  In  my 
pants  over  tbe  back  of  a  chair. 

A  definite  factor  In  tbe  rising  tide  of  neo- 
lacdationlsm  —  protectionism  —  antl-mlllta- 
rlsm — Is  the  reaction  to  the  two  crusades  of 
world  wars,  with  their  romantic  idealtsUc 
slogans. 

The  revelation  of  the  duplicity  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration  regarding  its 
military  pollclee  In  tbe  1964  election  is  a 
repetition  of  the  duplicity  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's military  policies  In  the  1940  presiden- 
tial Section. 

President  Johnson  had  us  In  tbe  Vietnam 
War  before  be  even  bad  tbe  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion to  stretch  into  the  fantastic  interpreta- 
tion of  a  congressional  declaration  of  war — 
directly  contrary  to  his  public  military  po- 
sition and  promises  In  bis  can^>algn  for 
reelection  in  1964. 

That  was  also  true  of  President  Rooeevelt. 
He  had  us  committing  belligerent  acts  long 
before  bis  campaign  for  re-election  In  1940 — 
at  asking  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  repeatedly  called  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be 
frank  with  tbe  American  people  and  to  trust 
them  to  follow  his  leadership. 

All  this  brings  to  a  bead  what,  to  me,  is 
the  basic  issue.  It  Is  indeed  terrifying  bow  a 
succession  of  American  presidents  have  exer- 
cised tbe  equivalent  of  tbe  old  discredited 
divine  right  of  monarcbs  by  waging  wars  on 
their  own  initiative,  while,  at  tbe  same  time, 
misleading  tbe  Congress  and  the  public  and 
acting  without  adequate  constitutional 
authority. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  is  trying  to  arouse  the 
Congress  to  the  need  of  reclaiming  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  authority  In 
this  matter  at  war  and  peace  that  has  pri- 
<»1ty  over  any  other  act  of  government.  Tbe 
Congress — a  representative  legislative  body — 
does  not  have,  and  should  not  bave,  control 
over  fighting  a  war.  It  does  have  a  oonstl- 
tuuonal  authority  and  control  over  whether 
a  war  is  to  be  fought. 

A  distinguished  professor  of  history  wrote 
me  after  the  1930  election  that  he  did  not 
know  of  a  people  who  would  be  as  far  in- 
volved as  Americans  who  ever  recovered  their 
liberty.  I  disagreed,  because  of  our  wide- 
spread and  broad -based  educational  system. 

Noir  this  excellent  widespread  educational 
system  so  essential  in  tbe  development  of  our 
capitalistic-socialistic  government — ^baaed  on 
the  old  progressive  party  slogan,  "Pass  Pros- 
perity Around,"  Is  also  eqiUpped  to  ask  Its 


local,  state  and  national  administration  for 
an  aooountlng. 

No  other  country  anywhere  In  the  irarld — 
at  any  time — has  had  an  educaUooal  syst«n 
resembling  that  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  in  Its  scope  and  In  the  vast  num- 
ber of  grade  acfaooU,  high  schools,  colleges 
and  unlvanttlaa— each  leval  fitting  Into  and 
reinforcing  the  otiiar.  Tb»  loeal  sobool  oon- 
oept  Is  an  ever-broadening  one. 

When  President  James  McCain,  of  Kansas 
State  University,  was  lent  to  the  government 
of  Iran  by  our  government  at  their  request 
to  help  them  start  their  educational  system, 
be  emphasized  tbe  necessity  of  starting  with 
an  educational  system  in  the  primary  and 
grade  schools.  I  quote  from  his  report  to  the 
National  Ministry  of  Education: 

"It  has  been  often  demonstrated  that  the 
quality  of  a  university  seldom  rises  above 
that  of  the  secondary  schools  preparing  its 
students.  In  more  than  one  of  my  confer* 
ences  with  university  officials,  I  heard  the 
complaint  that  Iranian  universities  were 
forced  to  lower  their  academic  standards  to 
match  the  substandard  preparation  of  their 
students." 

I  regret  that  some  of  our  schools  of  higher 
learning  here  In  America  are  lowering  their 
standards,  many  voluntarily. 

Tbe  trouble  our  schools  are  in  today  comes 
not  so  much  from  public  Indifference  to  the 
vital  problems  of  a  viable  educational  sys- 
tem as  it  does  from  many  educators'  indiffer- 
ence to  the  value  of  public  interest  respon- 
sibility expressed  through  the  unique 
American  system  of  local  and  state  school 
boards. 

No  other  country  In  the  world  has  the 
highly  Important  local  school  boards  that 
provide,  through  our  local  schools,  the  wide- 
spread educational  system  so  essential  to  the 
free  and  open  society  of  our  great  and  be- 
loved country.  These  school  boards  and 
boards  of  regents  for  colleges  and  umversl- 
ties  serve  for  many  long  hours,  not  as  bu- 
reaucrats, but  as  unpaid  public  q>lrlted  rep- 
resentatives of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Tbe  school  boards  and  boards  of  regents 
bave  been  tbe  vital  link  between  oxir  great 
pioneer  system  of  free  public  education  and 
public  support  for  our  schools.  These  boards 
must  continue  to  see  that  public  schools 
serve  tbe  genuine  needs  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  lead  in  stimulating  the  necessary  pub- 
lic support  of  our  schools — schools  which 
bave  made  Americans  tbe  best  educated  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  The  schools  cannot  con- 
tinue their  achievement  unless  educators 
and  people,  represented  by  their  school  and 
college  boards,  see  eye  to  eye  on  tbe  nation's 
needs. 


RETIREMENT   OF   UjS.   JUDGES  AT 
AOE  60— RECOMMITTAL  OP  8.  2330 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
275,  S.  2330,  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
of  course  I  shall  not  object,  but  Just  for 
the  record.  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ate if  this  matter  has  been  cleared  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  thereof . 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  his. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  ^Hrglnia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTE  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SPONO  ON  THE  MOTION  TO 
TABLE  THE  COTTON  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, due  to  a  failure  ot  the  group  alert 
system,  the  bells,  and  other  notiflcatioD 
procedures,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  missed 
the  vote  today  on  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  CsJifomla  (Mr.  Csanston)  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton). 

Had  he  been  properly  notified,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virata  would  have  voted  (hi 
the  question,  and  he  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  record  in 
explanation  of  the  reascn  why  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  missed  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  RHODESIAN  EMBARGO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Robert  S.  Allen,  the  able  Washington 
syndicated  correspondent,  sent  a  column 
to  the  many  newspapers  which  carry  his 
service,  on  Tuesday,  July  27,  entitled 
"Must  U.S.  Pay  Soviet  Millions  for 
United  Nations  Embargo?" 

Mr.  President,  that  column  by  Mr. 
Allen  calls  attention  to  what  I  think  Is 
a  very  Important  problem  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress — namely,  whether 
the  United  States  should  be  dependent 
upon  Communist  Russia  for  60  percent 
of  its  chrome  ore. 

Mr.  President,  chrome  is  a  vital  de- 
fense material.  It  is  necessary  and  essen- 
tial for  the  construction  of  Jet  aircraft, 
nuclear  submarines,  and  many  other 
military  weapons.  It  does  not  seem  very 
logical  to  me  for  our  Government  to 
be  spending  $70  billion  for  defense  and 
yet  be  dependent  upon  Communist  Rus- 
sia for  a  vital  defense  material.  The 
reason  we  are  dependent  upon  Commu- 
nist Russia  for  this  material  is  that  most 
of  the  chrome  is  obtained  from  two 
sources— Rhodesia  and  Russia. 

A  few  years  ago,  beginning  In  1966, 
President  Johnson,  by  unilatereJ  action 
on  his  own  part,  without  submission  to 
Congress,  declared  an  embargo  on  all 
trade  with  Rhodesia,  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  no  longer  can  obtain 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  and  must  buy 
chrome  at  a  highly  inflated  price  from 
Communist  Russia.  Yet,  it  is  because  of 
the  potential  threat  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion that  our  coimtry  finds  it  necessary 
to  have  the  tremendous  budget  we  have. 

With  that  in  mind,  on  March  29  I 
Introduced  S.  1404.  The  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  are  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Guhney),  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  yield  my  time  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  a  hearing  was  held  on 
S.  1404  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations;  and  imme- 
diately following  that  hearing,  the  chtdr- 
man  of  the  sidicommlttee  told  reporters 
that  he  would  recommend  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hot  ^>prove 
S.  1404. 

Subsequent  to  that,  I  read  into  the 
record,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  all 
the  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee — ^those  who  favored 
S.  1404.  including  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  and  those  who  op- 
pose it,  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  S.  1404. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  itself  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  measure,  and  I 
Intend  to  see  that  it  is  presented  to  ttie 
Senate  in  one  form  or  another,  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  decide 
for  thonselves  whether  it  is  logical  for 
the  United  States  to  be  dependent  on 
Communist  Russia  for  a  vital  defoise 
material. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  column  written  by  Robert  S. 
Allen,  of  Tuesday,  July  27,  captioned, 
"Must  UJ3.  Pay  Soviet  Millions  for  U.N. 
Embargo?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Must  T7jB.   Pat   Sovnrr  MnxioMs  ros  UJT. 

Embargo? 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

Washincton. — Congress  is  going  to  bave 
the  chance  to  determine  whether  the  U.S. 
continues  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  Russia  for  vital  supplies  of  metallurgical 
chrome  essential  for  key  weapons  produc- 
tion— becaiiae  of  complying  with  the  United 
Nations  embargo  against  Rhodesia. 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd,  Ind-Va.,  Is  forcefully 
setting  the  stage  for  a  showdown  vote  on  the 
Issue  of  paying  this  UN -imposed  tribute  to 
the  Soviet — at  a  cost  last  year  of  113.7  mil- 
lion and  certain  to  be  higher  this  year.  Since 
the  UN  embargo  In  19M,  Russia,  which  now 
provides  60  per  cent  of  U.S.  chrome  needs, 
has  hiked  the  price  from  $25  to  $72  a  ton — 
188  per  cent. 

Tbe  punitive  embargo  was  levied  against 
Rhodesia  by  a  bloc  consisting  of  commu- 
nist, black  African  and  Arab  states. 

Prior  to  the  sanctions,  Rhodesia  was  this 
country's  largest  single  source  of  metal- 
lurgical chrome  that  Is  critical  In  the  manu- 
facture of  Jet  aircraft,  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines.  There  Is  no  U.S.  production  of 
this  Indispensable  ore. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  UN  embargo,  in 
which  Russia  played  a  leading  role  In  the 
Security  Cotmcll,  not  only  has  the  Soviet 
gained  a  highly  lucrative  trade  asset,  but 
now  has  a  potentially  crippling  hand  on 
U.S.  weapons  output  and  the  communica- 
tions and  transportation  industries.  Says 
Senator  Byrd: 

"The  constant  increase  In  price  of  this 
essential  ore  is  bad  enough,  but  what  con- 
cerns me  most — and  what  prompted  me  to 
Introduce  my  bUl— Is  that  the  United  States 
has  placed  Itself  In  the  position  of  depend- 
ence upon  Russia  for  a  strategic  oonunodity. 
To  me,  that  is  dangerous  and  whoUy  Uloglcal. 
It  Just  doesn't  make  sense." 
Last  year  the  U.S.  Imported  a  total  of  703,- 


000  tons  of  chrome— of  which  409,000  tons 
came  from  Russia.  136,000  tons  from  T«irkey. 
97,000  tons  from  South  Africa,  and  62,000 
tons  from  other  countries. 

IJ3XK    or    ATTACK 

Sen.  Byrd's  bill  proposes  a  direot  atta<dc 
on  this  grave  problem. 

It  would  amend  the  1945  act  under  which 
the  U.S.  joined  the  United  Nations  to  "pro- 
vide that  the  President  could  not  prohibit 
imports  of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free 
world  country  as  long  as  tbe  importation  of 
the  same  material  is  permitted  from  a  com- 
munist-dominated country." 

A  niunber  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
senators  are  oo-sponsorlng  this  remedial  leg- 
islation. Also,  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  ts  vigorously  supporting  It.  He 
strongly  urged  its  enactment  at  hearings 
held  earlier  this  month  by  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee. 

It  was  opposed  by  the  State  Department — 
which  reportedly  Is  covertly  lobbying  against 
it  by  trying  to  prevent  a  showdown  vote  in 
the  full  Senate. 

With  Congress  due  to  shut  down  next  week 
for  a  month's  vacation,  this  significant  teat 
Is  unlikely  before  fall.  But  Byrd  wlU  defi- 
nitely force  a  roll  call  vote  because  under 
Senate  rules  he  can  offer  his  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  pending  legislation. 

Exactly  when  that  will  be  done  is  not  be- 
ing disclosed. 

LXAKT  EMBAKCO 

From  available  Information,  tbe  U.S.  ap- 
parently Is  tbe  only  big  country  taking  tbe 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  seriously. 

Latest  UN  reports  disclose  that  a  num- 
ber of  nations  are  disregarding  the  emtxurgo— 
fc««most  among  them  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
South  Africa,  Zambia,  Batswana  and  Malawi. 
Another  25  UN  members  bave  declined  to 
even  answer  inquiries  about  the  matter  from 
Secretary  General  U  Thant.  Many  others 
stated  they  had  never  had  any  trade  with 
Rhodesia  to  begin  with. 

On  top  of  all  that,  enforcement  of  the  boy- 
cott has  been  largely  a  biist. 

Last  year  a  special  UN  committee  reported 
more  than  60  violations,  and  since  then  nu- 
merous other  infractions  have  brought  tbe 
total  to  well  over  100. 

Tbe  State  Department  raised  three  main 
objections  to  Byrd's  bill — Rhodesia  is  ruled 
by  a  minority;  it  threatens  world  peace;  the 
embargo  Is  effective. 

Byrd  derides  the  first  two  arguments  as 
"positively  ludicrous"  and  "obviously  ab- 
surd," and  the  third  ae  patently  unfounded. 
He  also  bluntly  stresses  the  senselessness  of 
"continuing  to  be  dependent  on  communist 
Russia  for  a  material  vital  to  our  national 
defense." 

"We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weaponry  as  a  protection  against  possible 
Russian  aggression,"  points  out  the  Virginia 
legislator.  "Russia  Is  the  number  ^ne  rea- 
son— and  Indeed  almost  the  sole  reason — ^for 
our  huge  defense  expenditure." 

As  for  Rhodesia  being  governed  by  a  mi- 
nority, Byrd  caustically  notes:  "If  the  United 
Nations  were  to  Impose  economic  sanctions 
on  every  country  ruled  by  a  minority.  It 
vrould  have  to  begin  with  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil— tbe  Soviet  Union,  where  240  million  peo- 
ple are  ruled  by  a  tiny  hanOfiil  of  communist 
party  leaders." 

And  as  for  Rhodesia  threatening  world 
peace,  that's  so  asinine  It's  not  w(»th  an- 
swering. "No  one  aotuaUy  believes  that," 
snorta  Byrd. 

"liy  legUlatlon  does  one  thing  and  on« 
thing  only,"  he  asserts.  "It  simply  provldas 
tliat  the  President  oould  not  proiUblt  im- 
ports of  a  strateglo  material  from  a  tt9t  world 
country  If  Imports  of  the  sama  material  ara 
parmlttad  from  a  oommnnliit-domtnatad 
country.  I  ttnrij  baUave  that  to  fair  and 
proper  and  Just,  and  It  U  my  detarmlned 


intention  to  ensure  that  the  Senate  ts  given 
the  ehanoe  to  register  its  wm  on  this  vital 
question." 

■  •  •  •  • 

8PACB   COMTSADICTIOIT 

The  UJS.  leads  the  world  in  space  explora- 
tion, but  It  has  only  a  smaU  tin  hanger  in 
which  to  di^ay  Its  hlatory-maklng  craft 
and  other  equipment. 

Sen.  Barry  Qoldwater,  a  licensed  pUot,  In- 
dignantly wants  to  do  something  about  that. 
He  is  trying  to  get  Congress  to  provide  nuney 
for  a  National  Air  and  Space  Mxiseimi  that 
was  formally  authorlaed  way  back  in  1966. 

Plans  for  tbe  museum  are  drawn  up  and 
ready  and  waiting.  But  tbe  project  has  been 
stalled  for  five  years  because  tbe  Senate 
committee  In  approving  the  authorizing  btu 
Included  In  Its  report  a  hobbling  comment, 
"Appropriations  should  not  be  requested  un- 
less and  untU  there  is  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  our  military  expenditure  in  Vietnam." 

Actually,  this  statement  Is  mertiy  a  dec- 
lamation and  does  not  have  tbe  foroe  of  law. 
But  it  has  been  observed  as  such  by  default. 

Sen.  Goldwater,  In  his  drive  to  get  funds 
to  start  construction  of  the  Air  and  l^>aoe 
Museum,  told  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee the  pronuncement  Is  no  longer 
binding.  He  contends  its  effectiveness  has 
lapsed.  He  also  noted  that  since  the  state- 
ment. Congress  has  voted  money  to  renovate 
two  Smithsonian  display  buildings — ^the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Renwlck  Gal- 
lery. 

Sen.  Goldwater  also  forcefully  stressed  that 
when  the  Wright  Brothers'  1903  E:itty  Hawk 
plane  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  from  Eng- 
land, an  explicit  promise  was  made  to  tha 
executor  of  tbe  Wright  estate  that  a  "dis- 
tinctive museum"  woxUd  be  erected  to  honse 
the  historic  craft. 

"Some  23  years  have  gone  by  since  that 
pledge  was  naade,"  Goldwater  declared,  "and 
It's  still  unfulflUed.  That's  not  very  oredltahle 
to  tis  as  a  nation."  ' 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
SATURDAY,  JULY  31.  TO  11  AM., 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  2. 1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow,  it  stand  In  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAUi 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  presume  this  will  be  the  last  quorom 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PKESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  deit 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectloD,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  VIROINIA  TO- 
MORROW 

BCr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  ooDsent  that  on 
tomorrow,'  Immediately  foUowing  the 
recognltlcm  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
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■tandiiv  order,  the  dlstlngtilahed  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btkd)  be 
recognized  fOT  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 
The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectim.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  corelusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btko)  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  eoDslderation  of  HJR.  10090,  a  bUl 
making  awn^jrlatlons  for  public  works. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bui- 
DicK) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
ajn.  and,  immediately  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
following  which  the  Senate  wUl  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  10090,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  public  works. 
A  time  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
whereby  1  hour  will  be  allocated  to  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  thereto.  A  roUcall  vote  has 
already  been  ordered  on  final  passage. 
There  may  be  other  roUcall  votes  on 
amendments. 

Following  disposition  of  HJl.  10090,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  public 
works,  the  Senate  will  probably  resume 
the  consideration  of  S.  2308,  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  gufy-antees  to  maJor 
business  enterprises.  A  cloture  motion 
was  sent  to  the  desk  on  that  bill  today, 
with  a  vote  to  occiu-  thereon,  on  Mon- 
day next,  in  accordance  with  rule  XXll. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtll 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  tomorrow.  July  31  1971 
at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  30. 1971 : 

OlPLOlCATIC  AMD  FOUIOIf  SBVICB 

Bdwln  W.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Serrlo*  olBc«r  of  the  ola«  ot  career  minister, 
to  be  AmbMMUlar  KKtraordlnary  and  Plenl- 
potvntlary  of  the  TTnlted  States  of  America  to 
tlie  UnloQ  of  Burma. 

U.S.    OOWT    OVAIO 

Tbe  foUoivlng-named  temporary  oaoers  to 
be  pennanant  commteloned  offloen  of  the 


Ooast  Ouard  In  the  grade  at  Ueutoiant 
(Junior  grade) : 


Timothy  C.  He* 
Thomas  B.  McCarty 
John  A.  MoGkwgh 
Robert  0.  Herdd 
Arthur  B.  Wlttum 
Malonlm  W.  Gray 
Jamea  H.  OUver 
John  H.  PoveiB  in 
Lavcre  E.  Amundaon 
Ftank  C.  Iiewls 
Dennis  W.  Mahar 
John  r.  Weaeman 
Kail  Kaufman 
■meat  R.  anUth,  Jr. 
ICchadl  W.  Wade 
Thuren  M.  Drown 
Brian  W.  MUla 
Donald  L.  Dobba 
Frank  K.  Cole 
Brian  Plckhover 
Call  D.  Fty 
Robert  L.  MelviUe 
Paul  C.  Monette 
MlchaM  L.  KeUy 
Gerald  F.  Arena 
ICchaM  G.  Cavett 
Raymond  L. 

McFadden 
Rlch&rd  F.  Blattlngly, 

Jr. 
Herman  F.  Hlreh  m 
Gerald  D.  Jotmaoa 
Robert  J.  Parsooa 
David  W.  Tbld 
Thomas  E.  Roesm 
Douglaa  D.  Lundberg 
Robert  B.  Swart 
Tliomaa  B. 

XTTbanowlCB 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Ooost 
Guard  for  promotion  to  grade  of  lieutenant: 


CalTln  F.  Perkins,  Jr. 
Donald  F.  Walker 
Theodore  T. 

ICuaaelman 
Duane  L  Preaton 
Richard  A.  Gellnaa 
Robert  F.  OToole 
Paul  J.  UcClendon 
Gerald  R.  Murphy,  Jr. 
John  S.  WMiter 
Stephen  A.  Dlckeraon 
Robert  A.  Hi4>pel 
WUllam  E.  Pitt.  Jr. 
Jon  O.  Delchert 
Harvey  A.  Hudaou 
PhlUp  K.  Hauensteln 

Donald  A.  Klr^ham 

Jerry  E.  Bowersoz 
Robert  B.  MlUaon 
Jamea  L.  O'Brien 
Robert  M.  McAllister 
James  L.  Jones 
Gary  A.  Bird 
Theodore  C.  Scheeaer 
PaulKHlU 
John  E.  Steve 
Richard  L.  Toudal 
Robert  L.  Hoyt 
WUllam  J.  Hamilton 
Michael  T.  Burnett 
Ronnie  T.  Wheeler 
John  H.  Burger 
Paul  D.  Huffman 
Miller  R.  ObApptia 
CvatiM  J.  Olds,  Jr. 
Carl  R.  Soana 
Richard  D.  Catmack 


Charles  H.  Eaaon 
Timothy  C.  Heea 
Thomas  B.  McCarty 
WUllam  F.  NetteU 
John  A.  McGough 
Preston  L.  Foskey 
Thomas  B. 

Urbanowlca 
Robert  C.  Herold 
Arthur  R.  Wlttum 
Malcolm  W.  Gray 
James  H.  Oliver 
John  H.  Powers  ni 
Lavere  B.  Amundson 
Frank  C.  Lewis 
Dennis  W.  Mahar 
John  F.  Weseman 
Karl  Kaufman 
Michael  W.  Wade 
Ernest  R.  Smith,  Jr. 
Thuren  M.  Drown 
Brian  W.  Mills 
Donald  L.  Dobbs 
Frank  K.  (3ole 
Brian  Plckhover 
Carl  D.  Fry 
Robert  L.  MelvlUe 
Paul  C.  Monette 
Michael  L.  KeUy 
Gerald  F.  Arena 
Michael  G.  Cavett 


Norman  V.  Scurrla,  Jr. 
Glen  J.  Prulksma 
Thomas  H.  Jenkins 
Larry  V.  Grant 
Richard  W.  Schneider 
James  T.  Ingham 
Larry  J.  Olson 
Richard  J.  Asaro 
Terry  R.  Fondow 
Norman  C.  Edwards 
Nicholas  Stramandl 
Victor  P.  Prlmfaux 
Michael  J.  Edwards 
Joseph  F.  OUto,  Jr. 
John  T.  Toeal 
Frank  J.  Scaragllno 
Joseph  E.  Cassaday 
John  H.  Legwln  m 
Dennis  P.  Purves 
Mont  J.  Smith 
Arthur  W.  McGrath, 

Jr. 
Alexander  T.  T. 

Polasky 
Kenneth  B.  Allen 
RlchEutl  B.  Meyer 
Ralph  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Michael  E.  Tovclmak 
Ronald  F.  Schafer 
James  O.  Soland 
Stanley  M.  Phillips 


Raymond  L.  McFaddeiFedrlck  V.  Mlnson 
Richard  F.  Mattlngly.  John  A.  Bastek 
Jr. 


Herman  F.  Hlrshin 
Gerald  D.  Johnson 
Robert  J.  Parsons 
David  W.  Thlel 
Thomas  E.  Ross  m 
Douglas  D.  Lundberg 
David  A.  Potter 
FTed  L.  Ames 
Walter  F.  Malec,  Jr. 


Robert  J.  Lachowlcz 
William  F.  MueUer 
Kenneth  J.  McPartUn 
John  J.  MulUgan,  Jr. 
Lelgbton  T.  Anderson 
Peter  A.  Poerscbke 
WUllam  C.  Haln  m 
James  M.  MacDonald 
John  R.  Taylor 
Daniel  J.  Schatta 


WlUlam  R.  Hodges,  Jr.  Larry  E.  Parkin 


Gregory  T.  Wilson        Mark  J.  Costello 
Brian  P.  M.  Kelly  James  L.  Lambert 

Dennis  L.  Bryant  Frank  P.  Murray 

Thomas  S.  Johnson  IHRoy  C.  Samuelson,  Jr. 
Ronald  K.  Loach  Roger  B.  Streeter 

Clifton  K.  Vogelsberg,  Dennis  L.  McCord 

Jr.  Richard  L.  CashdoUar 

James  T.  Paskewlch    Harold  B.  Dickey 
William  R.  Johanek     Charles  J.  Hermann 


David  L.  Powell 

Steven  J.  Delaney 

Daniel  B.  McKlnley 

John  R.  Ryland 

Theodore  J.  Sampson 

Thomas  H.  Collins 

Richard  W.  HauschUdt Terry  L.  Grlndstaff 

George  R.  Perreault      Wayne  Young 


Edward  B.  P.  Kangeter 

m 

John  R.  Vltt,  Jr. 
Thomas  D.  Brennan 
Francis  T.  E.  Marcotte 
Bruce  E.  Weule 


Ronald  S.  Matthew 
Stephen  R.  Welch 
Ernest  R.  Rlutta 
Edmund  I.  Klley 
John  A.  Magiera 
Peter  M.  A.  Tennis 
James  W.  Mllaa 
Glendon  L.  Moyer 
James  L.  Hested 
Paul  N.  Fanolls 
Edward  C.  Karnla 
John  K.  Kastorff.  Jr. 
George  H.  Mercler 
Richard  L.  Magulre 
Walter  R.  Guest 
James  C.  Haedt 
PhlUlp  J.  Stager 
James  A.  Smith 
Juan  T.  Salas 


John  W.  McBrlde 
George  T.  OaUey 
Wayne  K.  Six 
Geoffrey  M.  Harben 
John  A.  Mantyla,  Jr. 
Jay  A.  Creech 
WUllam  F.  Holt 
John  R.  Hruska 
Robert  K.  Jones 
Olav  R.  Haneberg 
Roger  J.  Beer 
Ronald  C.  Hoover 
Michael  M.  Storey 
Robert  B.  Swart 
Calvin  F.  Perkins,  Jr. 
Donald  F.  Walker 
Theodore  T. 
Musselman 
Duane  I.  Preston 


Thomas  E.  Thompson  Richard  A.  Gellnas 


Paul  Ibsen 
Ronald  L.  Edmlston 
PavU  V.  Gorman.  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Bower 
John  D.  McDevltt 
Richard  R.  Clark 
James  C.  Clow 
Douglas  A.  Macadam 
Stephen  L.  Swann 
Floyd  W.  Thomas 
Victor  E.  Hlpklas 
Robert  P.  Bender 
Robert  B.  Vanasse 
Arthur  P.  Shires 
Kenneth  R.  Rlordon 


Robert  F.  OToole 
Paul  J.  McClendon 
Gerald  R.  Murphy.  Jr. 
John  S.  Wenter 
Stephen  A.  Dlckerson 
Robert  A.  Happel 
William  E.  Pitt,  Jr. 
Jon  C.  Delchert 
Harvey  A.  Hudson 
MlobMl  A.  Haponlk 
PhUlp  K.  Hauensteln 
Donald  A.  Klrkham 
Jerry  E.  Bowersox 
Robert  B.  Mlllson 
James  L.  O'Brien 


Stanley  C.  Brobeck.  Jr  Robert  M.  McAUlster 


Kevin  V.  Feeney 
Dennis  M.  Majerskl 
Peter  D.  Llsh 
Lonnle  E.  Steverson 
Edward  C.  Cooke 
Ronnie  L.  Sharp 
Ronald  F.  Hough 
Joel  E.  Karr 
WlUlam  J.  Theroux 


James  L.  Jones 
Gary  A.  Bird 
Theodore  C.  Scheeser 
Paul  E.  HUl 
John  E.  Steve 
Richard  L.  Youdal 
Robert  L.  Hoyt 
WlUlam  J.  HamUton 
Michael  T.  Burnett 


Graham  J.  Chynowetb  Ronnie  T.  Wheeler 


Robert  E.  Gronberg 
Dennis  R.  Erlandson 
Roger  D.  Mowery 
Jack  W.  Scarborough 
Anthony  H.  Schleck 
Jeffrey  S.  Wagner 


John  H.  Burger 
Paul  D.  Huffman 
MUler  R.  Cbappell 
Curtis  J.  Olds,  Jr. 
Carl  R.  Sosna 
Richard  D.  Carmack 


The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  Indicated: 

Lieutenant  commander 

Gerald  T.  WUUs. 

Lteutenant 


Carl  J.  Muehlenbeck 
Eldward  K.  Roe,  Jr. 
C;Unton  W.  Carter 


Roland  H.  Boughton 
James  B.  Wallace 
Norman  E.  King 
Frank  M.  Readlnger 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  a  perma- 
nent commissioned  warrant  officer  In  the 
Coast  Guard.  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer  (W-2) .  having  been  recaUed  to  active 
duty  from  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list. 

George  T.  Causey. 


My  SO,  1971 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chm>laln,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him. — ^I  Corin- 
thians 2:  9. 

Eternal  God.  from  whom  cometh  all 
things  good  and  true,  in  the  quiet  of  this 
moment  we  open  our  hearts  imto  Thee. 
Thou  art  everywhere  and  now  in  this 
silence  we  would  find  Thee  and  be  found 
by  Thee. 

"Spirit  of  Ood,  descend  upon  my  heart; 
Wean  it  from  earth;  through  all  its 
pulses  move; 
Stoop  to  my  weakness,  mighty  as  Thou 
art, 
And  make  me  love  Thee  as  I  ought 
to  love." 

Strengthen  Thou  our  faith,  restore  our 
courage,  make  us  great  in  goodness  and 
good  in  oiu*  greatness  that  we  may  tri- 
umph over  wnmg  and  conquer  every  evil 
intention.  Put  beneath  us  Tb^  strong 
foundation  and  send  us  out  Into  this  day 
to  be  Thy  loyal  and  loving  dilldien. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.         

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  point  of  order  until  the 
Chair  disposes  of  the  Journal? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  prefer  not 
to.  because  I  Intend  to  pursue  that  aspect 
at  a  sidJsequent  time,  and  I.  therefore, 
insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  withhold  his  point  of 
order  until  the  Chair  receives  a  message? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Very  weU,  Mr.  Speaker. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  943.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  grants 
for  specially  adapted  housing; 

H.R.  3146.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  within  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem: 

H.R.  6239.  An  act  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920;  and 

H.R.  9181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  19S0. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


S.  1316.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  Increase 
from  50  to  80  per  centum  the  amount  that 
may  be  paid  as  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat 
or  poultry  Inspection  program  carried  out  by 
any  State  imder  such  sections;  and 

S.  2378.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Abdul  Mushln  GaUozl. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KCX7H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  222] 

Abourezk  Frenzel  Nelsen 

Anderson,  Gallagher  Poage 

Tenn.  Gray  Purcell 

Ashley  Grover  Qulllen 

Boland  Hagan  Rlegle 

Bray  Heckler.  BCass.    Saylor 

Carter  HoUfleld  Scheuer 

CeUer  Horton  Scott 

Chlsholm  Hosmer  Slsk 

Clark  Himgate  Stafford 

Clay  Jacobs  Stephens 

Collier  Jonas  Symington 

DeUenback  Jones.  N.C.  Tleman 

Dent  Jones,  Tenn.  Van  Deerim 

Devlne  Kemp  WhaUey 

Dlgga  Long.  La.  WldnaU 

Donobue  McClure  Wydler 

Edwards,  La.  McCuUoch  Wyman 

Esch  Mann  Tatron 

Fish  Metcalfe  Young,  Tex. 

Foley  Michel 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consult,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BCXK3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Journal  be  approved,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
approval  of  the  Journal. 

Hie  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  one  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  ndl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  374,  nays  10,  not  voUng  49, 
as  follows: 


(BoU  No.  aas] 

TEAS— 874 

AbblU 

Dennis 

Kaatlnc 

Abemethy 

Derwlnakl 

Kee 

Aboumk 

Dickinson 

Keith 

Adams 

DUtgeU 

King 

Addabbo 

Dom 

Klucsynaki 

Alexander 

Dow 

Kuykendall 

Dowdy 

Kyi 

Calif. 

Drlnan 

Anderaoai.  m. 

Dulskl 

Landgreba 

Duncan 

Landrum 

Tenn. 

duPont 

Latta 

AodrewnAla. 

Dwyer 

LecBrtt 

Andrews. 

N.Dak. 

Bdwanla.Ala. 

Lent 

Anniimrtrt 

Edwards.  Calif .  Link 

Archer 

BUberg 

Uoyd 

Lon«,Md. 

Ashbrook 

■ahiaaoum 

L\ijan 

Ashley 

Evans,  Colo. 

MoClory 

AMpta 

Evlna,Tenn. 

McCloikey 

AspinaU 

PaaceU 

McOoUlster 

Badlllo 

Findley 

McOonnaflk 

Baring 

Flab 

McDada 

Barrett 

Fisher 

McDonald. 

Begich 

Flood 

Mich. 

Belcher 

McBwen 

BeU 

Flynt 

McFall 

Bennett 

Foley 

McKay 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  McKevltt 

Betts 

Ford. 

McKlnney 

BevUl 

WUUamD. 

McMUlan 

Blaggl 

Fotsythe 

Blester 

Foimtam 

Maaa. 

Ftaaer 

Madden 

Blackburn 

Prey 

Mabon 

Blanton 

Fulton.  Pa. 

MaUllard 

Blatnlk 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Martm 

Boggs 
Boland 

Fuqua 
Oallflanaklc 

MathlA.Qa. 

BoUlng 

Oarmats 

MAtmxkftgft 

Bow 

Gaydos 

Mayne 

Brademas 

Gettys 

MazBoU 

Brasco 

Meeds 

Brlnkley 

Gibbons 

Melcber 

Broomfleld 

Goldwater 

Mlkva 

Gonzales 

MUler,  OaUr. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Goodllng 

Miller,  Ohk> 

Brown,  Ohio 

Orasso 

MUla,Aik. 

Broyhlll,  M.C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

MUIs.Md. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Green,  Pa. 

Minlah 

Orlffln 

Mink 

BurtLe,FIa. 

Orunths 

Mlnahall 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Gross 

MtMill 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Oubser 

MoUoban 

Bumaon,Mo. 

"ffgf" 

Monagan 

Burton 

Haley 

^f>iitB**"**y 

Byrne,  Pa. 

H^ll 

Moorhaad 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Halpem 

Morgan 

Byion 

HamUton 

Morse 

Cabell 

Hammer* 

Mosher 

Caffery 

Moaa 

Camp 

Hanley 

Murphy,  m. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hanna 

Murphy.  H.T. 

Carney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Myers 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Matcher 

Oederberg 

Harrington 

Medzl 

CeUer 

Hariha 

NlchoU 

Chamberlain 

Harvey 

Hlx 

ChappeU 

Obey 

Chlsholm 

O'Hara 

Clancy 

Hawklna 

O-Konaki 

Clauaen. 

Hays 

CNeUl 

DonH. 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Paaman 

Clawaon,  Del 

Patman 

Cleveland 

Helstoakl 

Patten 

Corner 

Henderson 

Pelly 

Oolllna,T«. 

HlekB.MasB. 

Pepper 

Colmer 

Hl<d(S.Wash. 

Peikina 

Oonable 

Hiais 

PettU 

Oonte 

Peyser 

Ooiman 

TT«H«l»1«l 

Pickle 

Cotter 

Howard 

Pike 

Coughlln 

HuU 

Plmle 

Crane 

Hunt 

PodeU 

Culver 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Icbord 

PoweU 

Jacobs 

Pzvyer.  N.C. 

Danltfaon 

Jarman 

Price,  m. 

Davl8.Ga. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Price,  Tex. 

Davla^ao. 

Pryur,  Ark. 

Davla.WU. 

Jonea.Ala. 

Puclnakl 

daUOana 

Jones.  N.C. 

Qule 

Delaney 

Karth 

Bfii^«t»fi^ 

Denholm 

Kaaen 

Banflall 
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BaUtni. 
Bald.If.T. 

B«UM 


Rlegle 

BolMrta 

Boblsaon.  Vk. 

RobUon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Bo« 

Bogan 

Rnnoallo 

Boon«7,  N.T. 

R001M7,  Pft. 

nil— ntful 

BosUnkomkl 

BouCb 

BoiuMlot 

Boy 

BoybU 

Biinniila 

BuinM 

Buth 

8t  ocmiAlii 

Sandman 

Sarbancfl 

Sattarfleld 

Bch«ne 

ScbmttB 

Schneebell 

Scbwencel 

Beb«U\]« 

Selberllng 


Abnw 

OolUns.IU 

Oonyen 

Delluma 


Shipley 
Sboup 
ShrlTW 
Sikaa 
Side 
akuMta 
Slack 

Bmnh.OaUf. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.T. 
Spenoe 
Sprlacar 
Staggen 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

Jamas  V. 
St«ed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Arlx. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
8t«iih«ns 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Studwy 
SulllTsn 
Symington 
TalcoU 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tor. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson,  VJ. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

NATS— 10 

Kastenmeler 
Koch 
MltcheU 
Bangel 

N0TV0TIN04B 


Thona 
Tlaman 
UdaU 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vsyssy 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldls 
Wampler 
Wars 
WatU 
Whalsn 
Whits 
Whltehurst 
Wblttan 
Wldnan 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  B. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Yates 

Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
ZablocU 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Ryan 
Stratton 


Bray 

Brooks 

Cartsr 

Claik 

Clay 

DsUenback 

Dent 

DsTlns 

Dlggs 

Donohus 

Downing 

Bckhardt 

■ilwanU.L«. 

Each 

Prellnghuyssn 

Frenael 


Oallagher 

Oray 

OroTer 

Oude 

H«bert 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Hungate 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

Mcculloch 


Nelsen 

Poage 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Say  lor 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Snyder 

Stafford 

VanDeerlln 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 

Yatron 


Metcalfe 
IKlchel 


So  the  Journal  was  i^iproved. 

Mrs,  ABZUO  changed  her  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OP 
CONGRESS  PROM  FRIDAY.  AU- 
GUST 6,  1971.  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  384)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  S84 

Retolved  by  the  Hotue  of  Bepresentativea 
{the  Senate  eoncurrtng) ,  That  when  the  two 
Hotises  adjourn  on  Friday,  August  6,  1971, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock  merid- 
ian on  Wednesday,  September  8, 1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  and 
imder  the  law.  this  vote  must  be  taken 
by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  334,  nays  41,  not  voting  58. 
as  follows: 


AbMtt 

Abemethy 

Abouresk 

Absug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson* 

Calif. 
Anderson.  nL 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunslo 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
A«piT»a]i 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
BarreU 
Beglch 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotanan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Gallery 

Camp 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Ch&mberlaln 

ChappeU 

Chlaholm 

Clancy 

Clawson,Del 

Corner 

CoUlns,IU. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Danlelaon 

DaTis,aa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

DeUtmia 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Derwlnakl 

DtngeU 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Drinan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyei 

Brtmonrtsiwi 


(Boll  No.  234] 
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Bdwards.AU. 

■dwards,  Calif . 

BUberg 

Brlenbom 

Bsbleman 

Brans,  Colo. 

FasosU 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

gelinghuysen 
ftey 

Fulton  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmata 
Oajrdos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Ooldwater 
Oonxales 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Oreen.C>reg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Orifiln 
Ortfflths 
Oubeer 
Oude 

Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Howard 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kasen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
KlucBynski 
Koch 
KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

MoCoIUster 

MoOormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKwen 
MeFUl 
McICay 
MdEavttt 


McMIUan 
Macdonald, 


Madden 

Mahon 

MalBlard 


Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif . 
MathlB.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
ManoU 


Melcher 
Mikva 

MUlar,  Calif. 
Mills,  Ark. 
MlUs.Md. 

Mink 

Minshall 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NlcboU 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

O-Konaki 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Ptckle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Ballaback 

BandaU 

Bangel 

Barlck 


Beid,  ni. 
Beid,  N.Y. 
Beuss 
Biegle 

Robinson,  Va. 
Bodino 
Boe 
Sogers 
Boncallo 
Booney,  N.Y. 
Booney,  Pa. 
Bosentbal 
Bostenkowakl 
Boush 
Bouaaelot 
Boy 
Boybal 
Buppe 
Ryan 

StOermain 
flandman 
Sarbanes 
Sattarfleld 
Scbarls 
Schneebell 
Selberllng 
Shiidey 
Shoup 
ShrlTer 
Bikes 
Bisk 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif, 
smth.  Iowa 
Spence 
Stanton. 
J.  William 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratum 
StvbUs&ald 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Synxington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Thompson,  N  J. 


Archer 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Corman 
delaOarea 
Dom 
Flndley 
Flynt 
Oross 
Haley 
HaU 
HUlU 
Jacobs 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigortto 

Wsggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

WatU 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

KATS— 41 

Lennon 

McKinney 

Miller.  Ohio 

MltcheU 

MlseU 

Plmle 

Rhodes 

Boberu 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Schmits 

Schwengel 


Whitten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


SebeUus 

Skubitz 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Teague,  Calif . 

Tarry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tbone 

Ullman 

Waldle 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Young,  Fla. 

Yoimg,  Tex. 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 58 


Blanton 

Bray 

Brooks 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

DeUenback 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Bckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Ksch 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Frenzel 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gray 

Orover 

Haraha 

Hastlngi 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Hungate 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

MoClure 

McC\illoch 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Morse 


Mosher 

Nelsen 

Poage 

QulUen 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Soott 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

VanDeerlln 

WhaUey 

Wyman 

Yatron 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LENNON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chEilrman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washinoton,  O.C, 

July  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Caxl  Ai.BniT, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dkak  Ma.  SPKAKxa:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  saetlon  11(b)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1968,  the  House  Committee 
on  Pubic  Works  on  July  39,  1971,  approved 
a  report  of  building  project  survey  for  the 
construction  of  a  courthouse  and  Pedsnd 
office  building  In  Las  Cruces,  N.  Hex. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

Chairman. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Ttat  SPEAKER.  Tlie  lantlwnian  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyxis)  will  state  bis 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  put  the 
Lockheed  matter  over  until  Monday, 
would  a  motion  to  adjourn  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  of  course  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  al- 
ways in  order,  and  the  relevance  of  side 
or  collateral  issues  is  unimportant. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
SpeaJcer  announced  that  the  noes  99- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONYi3lS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Two  hundred  forty-three  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CX>NYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  rejected. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS,  TV  STYIE 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  eind  extend  Ms  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lucky 
American  people  who  were  watching  the 
"Today  Show"  on  NBC  this  morning  got 
a  classic  example  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
TV  style,  in  action. 

Comedian  George  Jessel  was  the  guest, 
and  was  being  himself.  He  had  the  bad 
Judgment  to  make  very  unfavorable  com- 
l>arison  between  Pravda,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post.  His 
hitherto  genial  host  cm  the  "Today 
Show,"  Mr.  Ed.  Newman,  turned  sudden- 
ly and  powerfully  ungenial.  He  told  Mr. 
Jessel  that  opinions  such  as  that  were 
simply  not  to  be  uttered.  Mr.  Jessd  was 
not  told  that  his  Judgment  was  bad  or 
his  opinion  was  wrong,  Just  flatly  that  he 
might  not  say  anything  that  bad  about 
the  media  on  the  media.  Mr.  Jessel  was 
cut  off. 

And  that  is  the  way  it  is,  "Today," 
with  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  speech  in  America. 


RAIL  AND  DOCK  STEUKE 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent rail  and  dock  strike  has  meant  that 
each  day  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food 
is  rotting  in  the  fields  and  warehouses  of 
California;  it  is  truly  Insensible  and  in- 
humane to  allow  these  vast  quantities 
of  food  to  be  destroyed.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  woiid  who  desper- 
ately need  this  food.  Since  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  assume  that  the  UB.  Government 
could  authorize  a  program  to  distribute 
this  food  within  our  own  country,  it  hu 
been  suggested  to  me  by  Miss  Cynthia 


lammediato  of  San  Francisco  that  the 
UJS.  Government  undertake  immediate 
action  to  provide  funds  to  assist  the  6 
million  or  more  victims  of  the  Pakistan 
civil  war  by  providing  them  with  this 
food.  Let  me  quote  from  the  contents  of 
those  secret  messages  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  dis- 
closed: 

Prospects  for  averting  widespread  hunger, 
suffering  and  perhaps  starvation  are  not,  re- 
peat, not  good. 

We  have  a  re^x>nsibility  to  both  the 
people  of  E^t  Paklsttm  and  the  people 
of  the  world  to  assist  these  victims  of  a 
political  tragedy.  And  so  I  call  for  the 
President  to  immediately  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  ship  vegetables  and  other  cirops 
that  are  rotting  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
warehouses  of  Western  States  to  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Pakistan.  For  the  relatively 
small  amoimt  of  money  that  must  be  ap- 
propriated in  order  to  ship  to  these  vic- 
tims of  starvation.  Food  that  would  oth- 
erwise go  to  waste — we  would  be  acccsn- 
pllshlng  an  extremely  vital  task.  A  task 
that  we  should  assume  is  an  obligation 
to  our  fellow  man. 


RECOMPUTATION  OF  MILITARY 
PAY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIC7KLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  that  would  re- 
establish the  recomputation  principle  in 
military  retired  pay. 

The  present  policy,  which  was  enacted 
in  1958,  reduced  significantly  retirement 
pay  benefits.  Presently,  a  retired  military 
man's  pay  is  a  percentage  of  his  active 
duty  pay  at  the  time  he  retires.  This 
system  has  resulted  in  many  retirees, 
who  retired  within  months  of  each  other, 
receiving  different  retirement  benefits. 
My  bill  would  provide  that  a  retiree's  pay 
be  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  active 
duty  pay  presently  being  given  to  the 
active  duty  personnel  of  the  same  rank 
as  the  retiree. 

Our  military  retirees,  are  men  and 
women  who  have  dedicated  the  major 
portion  of  their  adult  lives  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  They  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  a  good  standard  of  living 
after  their  retirement. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
creating  a  voluntary  military  system,  I 
think  we  should  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  retirement  program.  Private  indus- 
try uses  attractive  retirement  systems  to 
attract  career  employees.  We  should  use 
much  the  same  Incentive  in  attracting 
career  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  Congress  take 
immediate  action  on  recomputation.  Our 
military  retirees  have  waited  long 
enough. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HH.  8432,  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  566  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  r^ad  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rn.606 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  sbaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tiM  blU  (BJt. 
84S2)  to  authorise  emergency  loan  guaran- 
tees to  major  business  enterprlsee.  After 
general  debase,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  biU  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon- 
tKflled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nat\ire  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  blU  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  aU  points  of  order  sgainst 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI,  and  clause 
4,  rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Commit- 
tee ShaU  rise  and  report  the  biU  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  MMnber  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bUl  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. ' 

The  SPEAB^ER.  The  genOemim  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SMrrn)  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution has  already  apprized  you,  the 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  3 
hours  of  general  debate,  waiving  points 
of  order  on  two  provisions  of  the  bill,  one 
as  to  germaneness  and  another  as  to 
appropriations.  The  bill  will  be  open  for 
amendment  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  on 
the  fioor  about  the  time  limit  of  3  hours 
of  general  debate.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize what  we  already  know,  namely, 
that  in  general  debate  very  few  Members 
are  present.  But  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  when  time  is  importsmt,  the  Mem- 
bers are  here  to  pass  upon  amendments. 
In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  bill,  even 
though  it  is  Friday  and  Members  want 
to  get  away,  will  not  curtail  sharply  time 
on  these  amendments. 

In  my  view,  after  several  years  serv- 
ing in  this  body,  I  feel  it  is  ridiculous 
to  have  an  important  amendment  here 
and  then  have  the  time  limited,  and 
maybe  limited  to  20  minutes,  when  25 
people  will  stand  up  and  say  they  want 
to  qieak  on  it,  with  the  result  they  will 
get  about  three-qusoters  of  a  minute 
each.  So  I  hope  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  will  not  follow  that  policy 
here  today,  because  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  personal  for 
Just  a  moment,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
bill  that  has  been  ccoisidered  in  this 
body,  certainly  this  year,  that  has  given 
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me  more  personal  concern  than  has  this 
bill.  Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  as  usual, 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  Issue.  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  pretty  sharp  here. 

One  of  them  Is,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion o<  lending  money  to  a  gigantic  in- 
dustry to  keep  that  Industry  In  business, 
to  give  it  an  oi^wrtunlty  to  furnish  em- 
ployment, and  to  serve  as  a  backlog  for 
defense  production,  but  above  everything 
else,  this  occurs  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment we  are  told  is  higher  than  at 
any  other  time  in  recent  years.  Here  we 
could  do  away  with— 1  have  forgotten 
how  many  thousands  of  workers,  and  I 
will  yield  to  s<Mneone  briefly  if  he  can 
furnish  me  that  information. 

Mr.  PATIiSAN.  It  is  60,000. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  says  about  60,000  people,  and 
I  a{q}reclate  his  having  my  memory  re- 
txeehti. 

We  are  passing  bills  every  week  here 
to  train  people  to  work,  and  yet,  by  pull- 
ing down  this  plant,  we  would  turn  back 
60,000  people  and  put  them  on  the  un- 
employment side  of  the  ledger.  That  is 
very,  very  important  particularly  at  this 
period. 

Now  what  was  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  that  gave  me  so  much  concern? 
It  was  that  we  would  in  a  sense  be  em- 
barking here  on  a  new  venture.  I  could 
not  say  we  would  be  setting  a  precedent, 
but  at  least  we  would  be  laying  the 
groundwork  to  grt  into  the  big  league 
In  the  area  of  guaranteeing  loans. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  analyze  what 
Is  Involved  here,  namely  the  loss  of 
80,000  Jobs,  the  adverse  effect  if  not  liqui- 
dation of  some  35,000  contractors  and 
subcontractors  plus  11.000  additional 
Jobs  furnished  tqr  small  business  enter- 
prises; the  sharp  reduction  in  revenue 
to  the  Government  and  the  general  bad 
effect  upon  the  whole  economy  of  the 
cotmtry,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusl(Hi 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  country  and 
its  taxpayers  lies  in  some  remedial  re- 
lief to  this  huge  industry. 

Incidentally.  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
Mie  of  those  who  subscribes  to  the  theory 
that  big  business  is  necessarily  bad  bus- 
iness Just  simply  because  it  is  big. 

In  connection  with  the  unemployment 
which  would  result  from  the  bankruptcy 
of  this  huge  enterprise,  I  want  to  again 
remind  my  colleagues  that  for  many 
months  now  there  have  been  many 
bleeding-heart  appeals  to  bring  about 
f  uU  employment  as  well  as  to  help  small 
business.  **  «'»*«mi 

If  It  Is  wrong  as  a  matter  of  principle 
for  the  Government  to  guarantee  loans 
to  big  business,  under  the  same  yard- 
stick is  It  not  bad  to  guarantee  them  to 
small  business? 

So  I  say,  after  wrestling  with  my  con- 
science— and  I  really  mean  that— for 
weAs  on  this  problem,  I  came  around.  I 
admit  rather  reluctantly,  to  the  convic- 
tion that  this  legislation  is  Justified. 

Let  me  say  in  that  connectlan  that  I 
do  not  have  a  Lockheed  plant  or  a  sub- 
sldlaiy  of  Lockheed  in  my  State,  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  certainly  not  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  do  not  have  these 
people  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  my  district.  I  do  not  own  one 
dime's  worth  of  stock  in  T^h-htfii  or 
any  of  its  subsidlarieB. 
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But  I  am  Interested  in  the  economy 
of  this  country,  both  present  and  future. 
I  am  not  g(dng  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  bill  we  have  here.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  others  will  do  that.  But 
we  have  a  bill  here  that  provides  for  set- 
ting up  a  board.  I  understand  there  will 
be  amendments  offered  to  change  the 
personnel  of  that  board,  but  I  do  not 
have  time  to  go  Into  all  that.  Tills  would 
make  it  an  overall  general  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  would  affect  o^ers  than 
Lockheed  in  the  future. 

There  is  kicking  around  In  the  House 
and  kicking  around  in  the  other  body — 
which  inddentally,  usually,  I  say  again 
regretfully,  calls  the  turn — a  proposal 
that  would  make  this  Just  applicable  to 
the  Lockheed  enterprise.  I  do  not  like 
that.  As  conservative  as  I  am  reputed  to 
be,  I  would  prefer  to  see  general  legisla- 
WoD.  that  was  applicable  to  all  industries 
which  could  qualify  rather  than  pick- 
ing out  cme  and  singling  it  out  to  have 
what  we  oraisider  favorite  treatment  un- 
der this  Ull. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  gcdng  to  happen. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  cotKlusive  with 
me.  But  I  do  prefer  the  broader  approach. 
I  want  to  close  with  one  thought,  and 
I  offer  it  for  your  serious  consideration. 
During  the  hearings  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  bill  I  took  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
others  present  that  the  banks  involved 
here  should  be  required  to  participate  to 
some  limited  extent  in  this  guarantee. 
Why  did  I  ccone  to  that  conclusion?  The 
banks,  we  are  told,  have  a  stake  here  of 
$400  million.  They  have  a  big  stake.  We 
are  told  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
legislation,  is  that  if  Lockheed  goes  into 
bankruptcy  then  its  assets  will  be  prac- 
tically worthless  because  of  the  peculiar 
type  of  their  tools,  and  other  assets.  The 
beJiks  would  thereby  lose  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  locuis. 

Of  course,  the  same,  I  have  to  admit, 
would  be  true  if  they  went  bankrupt  after 
this  loan  was  provided. 

I  come  back  to  my  small  business  loans. 
In  small  business  loans — at  least  a  large 
percentage  of  them — fee  Government 
guarantees  fee  loan,  but  the  local  bank 
participates  in  it.  So  I  am  suggesting 
here,  and  I  am  constrained  to  offer  an 
amendment  under  fee  5-mlnute  rule  that 
the  banks  participate  to  the  extent  of  10 
percent  in  fee  risk  loan.  They  already 
participate  to  the  extent  of  $400  million, 
yes,  but  feey  should  participate  in  this 
loan  that  fee  Federal  Government  is 
asked  to  give  up  to  the  extent  of  10 
percent. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  this  legislation  say  that  that 
wUl  upset  the  t^plecart  and  that  it  would 
have  to  go  to  conference.  WeU.  you  are 
going  to  have  to  go  to  conference  any- 
how, I  assume,  because  it  will  be  a  very 
rare  occasian  If  fee  ofeer  body  takes 
what  this  body  passes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  understand  fee  current  situatl<xi 
at  fee  other  end  of  the  Capitol  Is  that 
they  are  going  back  to  fee  one-shot  $250 
million  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  unburdened 
myself  of  ^^lat  was  on  my  mind  here  for 
your  ooDslderatlon.  I  am  not  going  to  fall 
out  wife  anyone  yftto  differs  wife  me  on 


fee  conclusions  I  have  reached,  because, 
after  all,  I  realize  that  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation.  Let  us  deliberate  wife  but 
one  objective  in  mind — fee  beet  Interest 
of  fee  country. 

I  hope  fee  rule  will  be  adopted  and  a 
satisfactory  bill  passed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  566 
covers  fee  provisions  under  whlc^  HH. 
8432,  fee  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Act  of  1971,  will  be  considered  by  fee 
House.  It  provides  for  3  hours  of  debate 
under  an  open  rule.  The  original  bill 
was  stricken  and  a  substitute  prQ)ared 
in  fee  nature  of  an  amendment.  Points 
of  order  are  waived  against  fee  sub- 
stitute imder  clause  7,  rule  XVI  and 
clause  4,  rule  XXT.  The  first  waiver  Is 
to  protect  the  substitute  from  being 
stricken  on  the  basis  of  some  part  of 
it  being  nongermane.  Inasmuch  as 
the  entire  substitute  is  an  amendment, 
if  any  part  is  nongermsme  fee  entire  sub- 
stitute would  fall.  The  second  provision 
has  to  do  wife  fee  restriction  against  amy 
committee  appropriating  money  which 
does  not  have  the  aufeority  to  do  so.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  fee  language  in  fee  substi- 
tute could  be  considered  as  apprc^rlation 
langTiage.  Any  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered to  fee  coounlttee  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fee  purpose  of  fee  UII 
is  to  establish  standards  and  procedures 
to  control  the  granting  of  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  domestic  busi- 
nesses whose  failure  would  seriously 
damage  fee  growfe  of  the  economy  and 
fee  national  emplojrment  situation.  The 
bill  aufeorizes  such  loan  guarantees  in 
fee  aggregate  amount  of  $2,000,000,000, 
with  any  single  borrower  limited  to  $250.- 
000,000  in  loan  guarantees.  Aufeority  to 
make  loan  guarantees  imder  the  legisla- 
tion expires  on  December  31,  1973. 

H.R.  8432  creates  an  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram and  promulgate  rules.  It  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  chairman,  fee  Chairman  of  fee 
Board  of  Governors  of  fee  Federal  Re- 
serve S3rstem,  and  the  President  of  fee 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  district  in 
which  an  applicant  firm  is  located. 

The  bill  provides  that  after  October  1, 
1971,  the  Board  may  not  make  a  loan 
unless  It  notifies  Congress,  a  period  of 
20  days  elapses,  the  Congress  being  in 
session.  During  feat  period  either  body, 
by  resolution,  may  disapprove  fee  loan 
guarantee  proposed  to  be  made. 

Economic  criteria  must  be  met  by  any 
company  seeking  loan  guarantee  assist- 
ance. As  set  forfe  in  section  4,  feey  re- 
quire that;  first,  the  loan  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  borrower  to  continue  to 
furnish  goods  and  services  it  produces; 
second,  credit  is  not  ofeerwlse  available 
on  reasonable  terms  or  conditions;  and, 
third,  the  earning  power  of  fee  borrow- 
er, togefeer  wife  fee  pledged  security, 
furnish  reasonable  asstirance  of  loan 
repayment.  Furfeer,  fee  bUl  requires 
that:  first,  fee  lender  certify  to  fee 
Board  that  it  will  not  make  the  loan 
wlfeout  a  guarantee;  and,  second,  the 
guarantee  be  for  a  maximum  of  5  years 
and  may  be  renewed  once  for  a  term  of 
3  years. 
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The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.'s  sitiia- 
tion  is  illustrative  of  fee  type  of  problem 
which  can  arise.  It  is  a  large  firm  han- 
dling a  number  of  defense  contracts.  It 
is  also  one  of  only  three  companies  pro- 
ducing large  commercial  aircraft. 

The  production  of  the  L-lOll  airbiis 
has  led  to  fee  current  difBculties.  At  this 
time,  some  24  banks  have  already  ad- 
vanced Lockheed  about  $400,000,000. 
Airline  companies  which  have  ordered 
the  L-1011  have  put  up  some  $240,000,- 
000  in  advance  purchase  payments. 

There  is  no  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  was  reported  by  a  vote 
of  23  to  11.  The  administration  supports 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  admittedly  this  is  a  con- 
troversial matter.  Some  would  prefer  fee 
one-time  $250  million  guaranteed  loan 
to  Lockheed.  Some  prefer  fee  $2  bil- 
lion situation  as  contained  in  this  bilL 
Some  imdoubtedly  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  engage  in  attempting  to 
keep  private  enterprise  from  going  bank- 
rupt. Undoubtedly  amendments  will  be 
offered. 

In  fels  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
understanding  feat  fee  leadership  and 
feose  in  charge  of  fee  bill  on  bofe  sides 
of  fee  aisle  and  ofeers  have  arrived  at  a 
tentative  agreement  to  go  back  to  fee 
original  $250  million  one-shot  loan  for 
Lockheed. 

That  could  be  handled  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways  under  fee  rule  as  it  is  pre- 
sented. However,  it  is  my  understanding 
feat  fee  manner  In  which  feey  will  try  to 
proceed  is  feat  when  we  reach  the  stage 
of  fee  reading  of  fee  bill,  at  feat  par- 
ticular time  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest will  be  made  that  fee  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. Some  four  amendments  will  feen 
be  offered,  hopefully  by  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  considered  en  bloc.  These  will 
be  to  fee  substitute  In  fee  nature  of  an 
amendment  in  order  to  redirect  it  to  fee 
original  bill  which  was  proposed  by  fee 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxuss) . 
It  will  be  along  fee  lines  of  a  Senate  bill, 
but  wife  some  amendments.  In  any  event, 
the  $2  billion  will  be  reduced  to  $250 
million,  and  the  board  structure  will  be 
changed  somewhat.  Also,  feere  are  cer- 
tain other  amendments.  That  is  fee  pro- 
cedure feat  I  understand  has  been  more 
or  less  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
fee  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REJUSS.  Everything  fee  gentleman 
has  said  seems  to  be  in  exact  accord  wife 
fee  facts,  except  fee  sponsorship  of  fee 
amendments  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  sorry. 
I  saw  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  sit- 
ting feere,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
feat  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
Lrv)  wUl  offer  these  amendments.  In  any 
event.  I  believe  feat  is  fee  procedure  that 
we  will  reach. 

Although  precisely  accurate  flgiires 
cannot  be  made  as  to  what  fee  results 
will  be  if  Lockheed  goes  bankrupt,  testi- 
mony indicated  feat  at  least  35.000  per- 
sons now  gainfully  employed  would  be 
immediately  affected.  Possibly  as  many 
as  60,000,  including  skilled  technicians 
and  engineers,  would  find  feelr  employ- 


ment Jeopardized.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  fee  products  used  in  fee  L-1011  are 
obtained  through  subcontracts.  Testi- 
mony Indicated  feat  possibly  35,000  small 
businesses  would  be  damaged  if  Lockheed 
goes  under. 

It  is  extranely  difficult  to  be  precise 
on  fee  overall  loss,  but  estimates  indicate 
feat  possibly  $750  million  would  be  lost 
in  taxes.  This  could  affect  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  fee  Federal  Government.  Ap- 
proximately $1.4  billion  in  materials  have 
been  ordered  and  are  waiting  to  be  fab- 
ricated. Think  of  how  many  people  will 
be  affected  from  that  standpoint  of  feelr 
business,  their  profits  and  taxes  if  Lock- 
heed is  permitted  to  go  bankrupt. 

In  attempting  to  consider  furfeer  rami- 
fications it  seems  reasonable  to  me  feat 
if  all  feese  people  become  unemployed, 
they  will  have  feat  much  less  money  to 
spend  for  food,  clothing,  gasoline,  and 
ofeer  necessities  of  life.  It  is  almost  un- 
believable what  fee  ramifications  might 
be  if  one  of  our  largest  defense  corpora- 
tions like  Lockheed  goes  bankrupt. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing from  fee  standpoint  of  this 
being  a  cost  to  fee  taxpayer.  Actually 
no  money  is  involved.  There  will  not  be 
an  appropriation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  simply  guaranteeing  a  loan 
which  the  banking  institutions  will 
make.  The  banks  have  loaned  as  much 
money  as  feey  can  under  fee  circum- 
stances. After  all  feey  put  out  feelr  de- 
positors' money  and  if  they  loaned 
furfeer  money  without  a  guarsmtee  feey 
might  find  feemselves  in  extreme  dif- 
ficulty wife  fee  bank  examiners. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  fee 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BliCTH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fee  gen- 
tleman made  a  statement  about  fee 
procedure  to  be  followed,  and  I  believe 
he  did  not  continue  on  to  give  the  rest 
of  fee  procedure.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  will  Introduce  fee 
four  amendments,  and  ask  feat  they 
be  considered  en  bloc — which  we  hope 
will  be  accepted — but  in  fee  event  an  ob- 
jection is  heard,  why,  feen,  fee  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  will 
offer  each  amendment  Individually  at 
fee  appropriate  places. 

I  believe  that  is  fee  way  we  expect  to 
handle  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  feank  fee 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  feere  are  changes 
around  here  every  30  or  40  seconds.  I 
imderstand  feat  would  be  the  way  it 
will  be  handled,  by  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the  four  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  If  feat  is  not  granted 
feey  will  be  taken  up  individually.  After 
feat,  other  amendments  could  be  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  fee 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  that  the 
understanding  we  have  between  us  con- 
tinues in  effect.  I  l>elieve  fee  chairman 
was  simply  trying  to  indicate  that  there 
will  be  an  effort  made  to  have  the  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc.  That  falling, 
they  will  of  course  be  offered  separately. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Actually,  fee 


amendments  all  relate  to  cleaning  up  fee 
substitute,  and  feen  if  there  are  further 
amendments  which  someone  wishes  to 
offer  feey  can  do  so.  It  would  be  a  much 
better  procedure,  I  think,  to  consider  fee 
four  amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  four  amendments  in 
question  are  feose,  as  has  beoi  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  in  fee  well,  and  feey 
have  l>een  agreed  upon  by  fee  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  fee  aisle,  and  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of    fee    Committee    on    Banking    and 

Currency^^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfomla.  And  I  as- 
siune  the  gentleman  will  explain  them  in 
detail  during  general  debate? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  ot  Ctdif  omia.  The  effect  of 
this,  as  I  say,  is  simply  to  guarantee  this 
loan,  and  I  mentioned  about  the  banks. 
There  is  property  that  will  be  pledged. 
All  the  property  that  is  securing  the  bank 
loans  at  fee  present  time,  this  is  going 
to  be  subjected  to  this  loan. 

If  Lockheed  obtains  the  loan  and  feen 
goes  bankrupt,  fee  Government  will  have 
to  take  csu^  of  its  guarantees.  However, 
all  of  Lockheed's  assets  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  lew  million  dollars  in  debentures 
and  impaid  wages  at  fee  time  of  bank- 
ruptcy if  it  occurs  after  the  loan  is  made. 
Is  pledged  as  security.  Their  property  Is 
well  worfe  more  than  $250  million. 

I  do  not  see  how  fee  Government  can 
possibly  lose  by  guaranteeing  this  par- 
ticular loan,  because  they  will  have  all 
of  that  real  estate  and  property  which 
would  be  taken  over  as  a  first  lien  In  case 
they  go  bankrupt.  In  stddltlon  to  that,  no 
dividends  will  be  paid  tmd  nothing  will  be 
paid  to  fee  banks  in  connection  wife  their 
pending  loans  imtll  such  time  as  fee  $250 
million  is  repaid.  More  fean  enough  or- 
ders are  pending  not  only  to  repay  fee 
$250  million  which  Lockheed  will  apply 
for,  but  also  to  make  a  profit  so  that 
ofeer  loans  can  be  repaid. 

On  Wednesday  we  passed  a  bill  cost- 
ing almost  $4  billion.  A  considerable 
amount  of  fee  moaej  feerein  is  for  the 
piu-pose  of  creating  about  150,000  Jobs. 
That  is  taxpayers'  money.  This  bill 
If  passed  would  retain  probably  as  many 
as  150,000  people  on  feeir  present  jobs 
wlfeout  costing  the  taxpayer  any  money. 
Due  to  fee  cutback  in  defense  con- 
tracts thousands  of  people  in  soufeem 
California  have  lost  feelr  emplosrment. 
If  Lockheed  goes  bankrupt  the  unem- 
ployment will  be  materially  Increased 
and  will  become  extremely  critical.  This 
would  be  extremely  imfortunate  at  a 
time  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  ex- 
pand our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many,  many 
programs  where  loans  are  made  to  as- 
sist businesses.  We  have  many  programs 
in  connection  wife  Job  training.  All  of 
these  cost  the  taxpayer  money.  This  pro- 
gram in  my  (^jlnlon  will  not  cost  fee  tax- 
[>ayer  any  money.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  the  best  possible  thing  we  can  do  to 
help  solve  some  at  our  many  problems. 
Over  fee  years  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  has  been  a  stalwart  from  the 
standpoint  of  keeping  fee  United  States 
of  America  the  No.  1  Nation  In  the  world. 
Before  World  War  n  feey  developed  fee 
Hudson  bomber. 

I  think  some  of  you  will  remember 
that  b(miber  was  a  great  help,  and  played 
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a  tremendous  part  In  keeping  England 
tiom  being  d^eated  prior  to  our  enter- 
ing the  war,  when  there  were  no  other 
aircraft  available. 

Probably  England  might  have  fallen 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Hudson  bomber 
over  there.  It  was  a  good  work  horse. 

When  Boeing  started  making  the 
B-17.  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  and 
the  Oovemment  wanted  more  B-17's. 
They  requested  Lockheed  to  build  it  also. 
Lockheed  set  up  a  line  and  cooperated 
to  do  It  at  that  time — and  we  did  it — 
Lockheed  did  it — they  set  up  a  line  and 
turned  out  the  B-17  as  fast  as  they  pos- 
sibly could.  You  know  what  a  big  help 
the  B-17  was  at  that  time  during  World 
n  to  the  end. 

Then  they  developed  the  P-38  which 
was  a  rather  peculiar  looking  aircraft. 
but  a  really  good  fighter  plane.  I  have 
flown  in  it  many,  many  times.  It  was 
mighty  helpful.  Other  compcmies  were 
inventing  other  fighters.  The  P-38  cer- 
tainly did  its  share  to  help  mntTifain  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  keep 
it  the  No.  1  Nation.  I  think  Lockheed 
deserves  some  help  from  us  now  for  the 
good  they  have  done  to  keep  the  United 
States  in  Its  position.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  hope  the  House  will  pass  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  con^imied  12  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  CcHnmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  goitleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ciller). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  echo  the 
sentiments  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  Just  addressed  to  you  con- 
cerning the  excellent  performance  of 
Lockheed  Corp.  during  World  War  n — 
during  that  war  and  since  then.  They 
have  completed  some  20.000  defense  air- 
idanes  and,  certainly,  they  have  made 
many  significant  contributions  to  our  de- 
fense effort  including  certain  tjrpes  of 
sophisticated  military  aircraft  such  as 
the  Aegena  rocket  and  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile program.  I  think  Lockheed  is  worth 
saving  at  the  present  time. 

We  hear  tell  much  about  a  loan  of 
this  kind  being  a  sort  of  socialization  of 
our  economy  and  that  it  would  erode  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  That  is  Just  a  lot  of  balderdash. 

There  are  many  precedents  for  the 
public  sectOT  coining  to  the  aid  of  pri- 
vate business  and  private  industry.  I  have 
but  to  refer  to  the  RFC.  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  I  have  done 
some  research  concerning  the  RFC  which 
rescued  from  the  teetering  brink  of 
bankruptcy  many,  many  thousands  of 
business  entitles — and  we  were  and  are 
none  the  worse  off  as  a  result  of  that — 
and  there  was  no  detertoratloa  of  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

The  RFC  was  in  existence  for  25  years. 
It  loaned  $40  billion  to  all  manner  and 
kinds  of  industries  and  businesses.  Hie 
largest  loan  was  made  to  a  defense  com- 
pany—the Kaiser  Corp.  which  received 
till  mllUon  in  1942.  That  loan  was  paid 
at  4  percent  interest. 

Other  loans  were  made 


The  Lustron  Corp.  of  Ohio  received 
132.4  milUoQ. 

An  aircraft  company,  the  Olenn  L. 
Martin  Co..  received  $33JS  million. 

Reynolds  Metal  Co.  received  $51.2 
mlllian. 

The  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad  re- 
ceived $80  millicHi. 

I  do  not  think  the  loan  that  we  would 
now  guarantee  with  reference  to  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  is  any  different  thui  the 
aforesaid  loan  made  by  the  RFC.  Nor  do 
I  see  any  difference  in  principle  between 
the  Federal  guarantee  of  bank  loan  to 
Lockheed  and  subsidies  that  we  pay  to 
farmers  and  the  subsidies  given  to  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  airlines  and 
railroads  and  the  mall  subsidies  to  maga- 
zines and  the  Indirect  subsidies  that  are 
provided  by  the  establishment  of  quotas 
for  importers.  And  what  about  the  loans 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
set  up  to  take  small  business  firms  out 
of  the  financial  doldnmis.  Although 
smaller,  these  are  Just  as  large  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  Lockheed  loan. 

All  of  these  subsidies  and  programs 
put  a  crutch  under  certain  groups  to 
ccxnpensate  for — and  in  a  very  moderate 
way — what  might  be  economic  disad- 
vantages beyond  their  ocmtrol.  That  is 
common  justice.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  does  such  Federal  help  dull 
private  initiative  as  for  the  criticism 
against  this  help,  it  all  dQ>ends  upon 
whose  ox  is  gored. 

A  certain  group  of  men  are  now  ob- 
jecting to  this  Lockheed  proposal  al- 
though they  espoused  the  granting  of 
aid  to  the  American  Motors  Co.  That  aid 
was  a  matter  involving  $20  million. 

To  those  friends  of  American  Motors 
who  would  now  object  to  aid  to  Lockheed. 
I  would  say: 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  thAt  Is 
In  tby  brother's  eye.  but  conddereth  not  the 
beam  th*t  In  thine  own7 

What  difference  does  it  make  with  ref- 
erence to  giving  aid  to  American  Motors 
and  giving  similar  aid  to  the  Lockheed 
Corp.? 

The  Export-Import  Bank  loan  pro- 
gram involves  loans  by  private  bankers 
to  international  traders  through  guaran- 
tees by  the  private  sector.  Are  such  loans 
any  different  from  the  giiaranteed  loans 
with  reference  to  the  bill  before  us? 

Mark  you  weU  this:  In  1967  the  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Co.  received  a  "V"  loan  guar- 
antee for  $75  million  to  meet  pressing 
financial  problems  growing  out  of  de- 
fense contracts.  It  paid  the  loan  and  to- 
day is  a  flourishing  company.  Should  we 
treat  Lockheed  any  differently  than  we 
treated  more  or  less  Its  competitor,  Doug- 
las Aircraft?  I  do  not  think  so. 

And  what  about  the  impact  on  the 
economy  if  we  let  Lockheed  go  down  the 
drain — and  go  down  the  drain  It  will  un- 
less this  gxiaranteed  loan  is  approved  by 
us.  There  are  4.000  suppliers  in  35  States. 
There  impends  60,000  jobs.  Recently  we 
appropriated,  I  believe  %2Jb  billion  to  help 
solve  joblessness.  That  bill  provided  for 
the  saving  of  150,000  jobs  and  it  Involved 
appropriations.  If  this  loan  is  paid,  there 
will  not  be  a  penny  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment, and  we  will  have  saved  60,000  Jobs. 
Thirty-flve  States  are  involved  because 
suppliers  exist  in  35  States. 


In  my  own  State  there  are  suppliers 
on  subcontracts  involving  over  $67  V^  mil- 
lion. In  California  contracts  involve  over 
$438  million;  in  Texas,  over  $113  mil- 
lion. The  Impact  on  those  suppliers  in  35 
States  if  Lockheed  fails  would  be  enor- 
mous. Bankruptcy  may  be  their  fate. 

This  is  no  mere  bailout  for  Lockheed. 
Beyond  the  $400  million  loans  already 
made  by  banks  to  Lockheed,  many  others 
are  involved,  including  thousands  of 
stockholders,  airlines  who  have  made 
advanced  payments  for  planes  in  a  sum 
of  $250  million,  subcontractors  who  have 
a  stake  in  Lockheed  in  the  sum  of  $350 
million.  The  total  investment  in  the 
Lr-1011  is  estimated  at  about  $1.4  billion. 
All  this  is  outside  the  amoimt  the  British 
Oovemment  has  in  the  Rolls-Royce 
engine,  used  in  the  Tri-Star  airbus. 
Britain  bestows  about  $5  milUon  per 
weeks  to  Rolls-Royce  to  keep  it  from 
bankruptcy. 

If  Lockheed  goes  under,  and  is  not 
rescued.  $1  billion  of  domestic  investment 
will  go  down  the  drain.  This  would  in- 
clude— says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— a  $500  million  loss  in  Federal  tax 
revenues,  plus  loss  in  local  and  State 
taxes,  plus  cost  of  imemployment  and 
welfare  beneflts  to  those  bereft  of  jobs. 

At  stake,  too.  are  Jobs — thousands  of 
Jobs.  At  Lockheed,  there  are  17,800  em- 
ployees on  the  L-1011.  The  suppliers 
employ  16,000.  That  adds  up  to  almost 
34,000  Jobs.  All  in  all.  probably  60.000 
Jobs  Impend.  This  is  no  fleabite  in  a 
period  of  great  distress  due  to  unem- 
employment  and  imderemployment. 

Joblessness  is  over  6  percent  in  New 
York  City.  Joblessness  hit  7  percent  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  blacks  in  places,  it 
is  20  percent. 

There  is  danger  of  monopoly.  There 
was  testimony  by  Chairman  Haughton 
of  Lockheed  that  if  his  company  failed, 
McDonnell  Douglas  will  have  an  open 
fleld.  with  no  competition,  with  Its  wide- 
bodied  DC-10  and  would  inherit  a  wide- 
bodied  trijet  monopoly. 

Haughton  says  this  would  be  a  monop- 
oly position  valued  at  about  $20  billion. 

If  Lockheed  were  forced  out.  it  would 
be  most  difficult  for  another  aerospace 
trijet  company  to  enter  the  field  to  com- 
pete with  McDonnell  Douglas.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  a  new  company  to  get 
into  action,  unless  willing  to  risk  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  essential 
designing,  engineering,  tooling,  and  test- 
ing for  a  viable  plane.  It  would  take  4 
years  to  get  into  gear.  It  would  thus  lag  4 
years  behind  an  airplane  in-being  al- 
ready flying.  I  deplore  the  likelihood  of 
monopoly  and  thus  support  the  bill. 

What  of  our  balance  of  trade?  This 
past  Tuesday  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  warned  that  our  balance  of  trade 
is  turning  against  us  and  soon  we  shall 
have  a  negative  balance.  By  not  helping 
Lockheed  we  shall  be  weakening  this 
deteriorating  balance  of  trade.  There  are 
few  places  in  the  world,  where  one  flies— 
in  other  than  American  aircraft — be- 
cause we  have  the  advantage  in  the  high 
technology-aerospace  fleld. 

Tb  permit  the  bankraptcy  of  Lockheed 
would  remove  a  major  factor  contribut- 
ing favorably  to  that  trade  balance. 

£a  the  air  cargo  area  Lockheed's  C-ISO 
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Hercules  transports  have  been  built  for 
US.  and  over  20  foreign  nations  during 
the  last  15  years.  This  airplane  is  still 
selling  worldwide.  Remove  Lockheed  and 
irreparable  injury  is  done.  We  woald  ac- 
celerate our  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hali.)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
return  to  a  discussion  of  the  rule  with- 
out reference  to  the  substance  matter  of 
what  that  rule  under  the  procedures  of 
this  House  would  make  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  waivers  of  the  points  of 
order  involved  in  this  rule,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  making  adequate  explanation  to- 
day of  why,  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation this  makes  in  order,  that  those 
rules  were  felt  necessary.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  representative  process  of  a  re- 
public operating  under  a  limited  consti- 
tution should  be  the  most  cherished  pos- 
session of  any  elected  Representative  in 
Congress.  Indeed,  it  totally  embraces  the 
pubUc  trust. 

High  Judicial  decisions  have  held  to 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  in  the 
people's  House  of  Congress,  and  even 
now  closely  related  decennial  redistrict- 
ing  faces  most  of  us.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  each  elected  Representative 
is  coequal  with  the  other  434.  Just  as  the 
legislative  branch  is  coequal  with  that 
of  the  judicial  and  the  executive 
branches. 

As  the  elected  Representative  seeks  to 
inform  himself  so  as  to  cast  an  enlight- 
ened vote  on  any  pending  matter,  it  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  manager 
of  the  legislation  before  the  House  to 
yield  to  said  Member  the  right  to  seek 
such  information,  and  the  manager 
should  so  explain,  especially  when  de- 
viating from  the  established  rules  of 
procedure  such  as  wsdving  points  of 
order. 

Waivers  of  points  of  order  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  vote  of  the  House  on 
motion  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rules 
defies: 

First.  The  rifl^ts  of  the  individual 
and/or  his  constituency  during  the 
working  of  the  vglll  of  the  parent  body. 

Second.  The  representative  process  is 
injured  and  in  fact,  the  thinking,  dis- 
tillation of  information  into  intelligence, 
and  the  exercise  of  considered  opinion  or 
mature  Judgmoit  is  damaged — all  a  part 
of  the  tnily  exercised  representative 
process,  and 

Third.  Upsets  the  balance  between  the 
authorizing  and/or  legislative  commit- 
tee vis-a-vis  the  appropriating  or  oper- 
ating committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives structure — currently  under 
study  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations. 

Records  are  available  as  to  whether 
or  not  waivers  of  points  of  order  and/or 
"closed  rules"  have  been  instituted  by  the 
"leadership"— including  the  Parliamen- 
tarian— by  the  committee  seeking  the 
rule,  be  it  legislative  or  operating;  or  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

This  practice  along  with  overuse  of 
"unanimous  consent."  certainly  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Reorganisation  Aot  of 
1870  as  applicable  to  the  House,  and  is 


frequently  a  means  6f  avoiding  the  req- 
uisite number  of  days  that  bills  and  re- 
ports are  available  to  the  Members  prior 
to  consideration,  and  the  House  as  a 
whole  working  its  will  either  directly  or 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Although  the  need  for  haste  in  the 
people's  body — House  of  Representa- 
tives— In  originating  and  completing  ap- 
propriation bills  is  apparent — yet  often 
imnecessary  and  out  of  time-phase  vrith 
the  other  body — this  should  never  be 
d(Kie  at  the  expense  of  violating  the  prin- 
ciple of  checks  and  balances  wherein 
longstEinding  rules  of  the  House  require 
authorization  prior  to  appropriations. 
How  else  are  we  to  preserve  the  sanctity 
of  oversight,  surveillance,  review,  and 
Jiulsdiction  of  legislative  committees 
over  the  law  as  implemented  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and/or  judicial  branches? 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  each  legislative  day. 
the  practice  is  becoming  more  ingrained 
in  this  House.  And  it  is.  indeed,  tragic  to 
observe  individual  and  representative 
freedom  erode  and  sUp  away,  each  time 
we  permit  ourselves  to  yield  to  "expedi- 
ence." 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  say  that  the  suspension  of 
clause  4.  rule  XXI,  as  this  rule  provides, 
ou^t  to  be  the  concern  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  if  only  because  of  the 
tremendous  amoimt  of  money  involved  in 
this  bill.  This  is  a  $2  billion  bill,  and  I 
am  amazed  that  not  one  single  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
gotten  on  his  or  her  feet  to  protest  this 
kind  of  a  rubberstamp  appropriation 
process  in  this  huge  amoimt. 

I  am  utterly  amazed  that  the  niles 
would  be  suspended  to  appropriate  this 
amount  of  money  in  this  fashion.  I  hope 
the  previous  question  is  voted  down  so 
that  the  rule  can  be  amended  to  strike 
this  provision. 

Again  I  thank  my  frioid  from  AlOssoiui 
for  a  statement  that  needed  to  pt  made, 
and  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  repeat,  we 
are  becoming  more  ingrained  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  fraternity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  I^^eaker. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fnnn  HUnols  (Mr.  AmnsoR) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  de^ 
reservatioDS  that  some  Members  of  this 
body  will  have,  that  inherent  in  this  leg- 
islation that  the  rule  makes  in  order  Is 
the  possibility  that  we  are  som^ow  dis- 
carding the  discipline  of  the  marketplace 
to  the  extent  that  we  would  perhaps  place 
in  Jeopardy  the  system  of  competitive 
free  enterprise.  I  think  also  that  it  Is 
perhaps  going  to  be  somewhat  difficult 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  this  leglslatl<m 
in  the  terms  of  the  larger  obJectlTes  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  pursuing. 


It  has  been  so  completely  identified  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  as  a  Lockheed 
bill  that  I  believe  perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  this  has  regrettably  taken  our 
minds  from  the  main  issue  Involved. 

I  believe  that  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  loan  guarantee  in 
this  legislation  is  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion which  confronts  us  today  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  international  market.  It  seems 
to  me  that  statistics  which  have  been 
released  just  recently,  within  the  past 
few  days,  indicate  quite  clearly  that  this 
is  a  question  which  is  going  to  become 
increasingly  urgent  in  the  next  decade. 
The  $6-  to  $7-billion  trade  surplus  we 
enjoyed  during  the  mid-1960's  has  de- 
clined during  the  past  3  years  to  an 
average  of  less  than  $2  billion. 

This  year,  as  we  noted  this  week,  we 
face  the  very  real  possibiUty  for  the  first 
time  since  1893  of  being  confronted  by 
an  actual  trade  deficit.  I  believe  the  def- 
icit for  the  most  recent  quarter  of  the 
current  year  was  nearly  $800  million. 

It  is  the  high  technology  exports  of 
our  country  which  are  capable  of  help- 
ing the  United  States  to  maintain  a  fa- 
vorable position  as  far  as  our  balance  of 
payments  is  concerned. 

I  would  point  out  we  have  today  a  very 
fragile  surplus  as  far  as  agricultural 
products  are  concerned.  We  have  a 
chronic  deficit  of  about  $2  billion  in  raw 
materials.  We  have  a  rapidly  growing 
deficit  in  low  technology  products.  The 
1951  to  1955  average  that  we  enjoyed 
was  a  stUTJlus  of  $1.8  billion.  This  has 
been  converted  as  early  as  1965  to  a  def- 
icit of  $2.9  billion.  In  1970  that  deficit 
in  low  technology  products  had  increased 
to  $6.1  billion.  The  figure  for  this  year 
will  surely  be  even  worse  in  that  regard. 

It  is  only,  I  repeat,  in  the  high  tech- 
nology products  that  we  have  had  a  large 
surplus  recently,  and  in  1970  that 
amounted  to  $9.6  billion. 

But  even  this  facet  of  the  balance  of 
payments  picture  reveals  we  have  been 
static  for  the  last  5  years,  going  back  to 
1965. 

If  that  declines  further  because  of 
the  Increasing  diffusion  of  high  techno- 
logical capabilities  then  obviously  our 
present  trade  difficulties  are  only  going 
to  be  compounded,  and  a  protectionist 
mentality  may  overcome  the  country, 
which  would  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  entire  UJS.  economy  and  to  the  world 
economy  as  well. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  growing  dif- 
fusion I  speak  of  in  high  technology  ca- 
pability stems  in  large  part  from  the  in- 
creasing participation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  financing  and  risk  bearing 
in  some  of  these  costly  operations  that 
are  necessarily  involved  in  producing 
these  high  technology  products. 

The  Eunmean  ASOO^.  which  is  a  di- 
rect competitor,  I  am  told,  of  the  L-1011. 
is  behig  JoUitly  financed  by  France.  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands.  Total  Gov- 
ernment supplied  equity  capital  amounts 
to  $425  million  out  of  an  overall  total  of 
$450  million. 

We  had  testimony  a  few  days  ago  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  this  House,  by 
Secretary  of  Ctmunerce  Stans.  In  his 
statement  before  that  subcommittee  he 
ooDcluded— and  I  paraphrase  his  testl- 
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mony  at  this  point— that  It  Is  going  to 
be  necessary  to  develop  new  Incentives, 
new  regulations,  and  new  mechanisms  of 
Oovemment-bxisiness  cooperation  il  our 
high  technology  export  position  Is  to  be 
preserved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bears  very 
directly  on  the  whole  Lockheed  situa- 
tion, because  of  the  Rolls  engine.  There  is 
a  lot  of  opposition  to  assisting  produc- 
tion of  the  Lr-1011  on  the  grounds  that 
we  win  not  be  using  Uie  General  Electric 

engine.         

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  opposition  in  this 
Chamber  because  we  are  going  to  use  the 
Rolls-Royce  engine.  Let  me  point  out 
that  this  will  put  the  manufacturer  of 
the  L-lOll  in  a  much  better  position 
then  to  gain  some  of  the  European  mar- 
ket, and  particularly  if  Britain  Joins  the 
Common  Market,  as  now  seems  likely  to 
be  the  case.  It  will  give  them  a  much  bet- 
ter (vportunlty  than  if  the  DC-10,  a 
solely  American  product,  including  the 
QE  engine,  is  the  only  export  product  we 
have  in  this  regard. 

The  estimates  I  have  seen  indicate  that 
100  or  more  planes  conceivably  could  be 
involved  in  this  because  of  sales  to  the 
European  market. 

Also,  if  the  L-1011  drops  out,  there  is 
the  distinct  possibility  that  the  A300-B 
may  capture  some,  or  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  than  it  would  likely  obtain 
if  there  were  two  American  competitors 
for  the  domestic  market.  So,  the  Lock- 
heed loan  directly  Involves  the  question 
of  our  export  problem  and  of  maintain- 
ing a  competitive  airframe  industry. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  assumption  that  the  DC-10  could 
pick  up  all  of  the  potential  L-1011 
domestic  market  is  erroneous — ^it  is  er- 
roneous, I  repeat — for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  $240  million  that  the  airlines 
would  lose  if  Lockheed  went  under  is 
certainly  going  to  limit  their  ability  to 
buy  tri-jets  for  many  years  to  come. 
Thus,  there  would  not  be  merely  a  shift 
in  demand  to  obtain  these  airframes, 
but  I  submit  there  would  be  a  significant 
reduction  of  demand  for  trl-jets  due  to 
pinched  profits  and  decreased  investment 
capabilities.  I  am  told  Eastern  Airlines, 
for  Instance,  has  money  tied  up  in  the 
L-1011  equal  to  one-third  of  its  net 
worth.  The  obvious  consequence  of  the 
Lodcheed  bankniptcy  would  be  less  em- 
ployment, as  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  already  pointed  out.  There 
would  also  be  less  employment,  less 
production,  and  less  in  tax  revenues  from 
the  airframe  industry.  This  is  not  to 
mention  the  further  consideration  and 
the  further  possibility  that  one  or  more 
of  our  American  carriers,  that  is.  air- 
lines, might  have  to  be  rescued  by  a 
future  Qovemment  loan  or,  more  likely 
than  that,  that  we  would  see  further 
mergers  and  lessened  competition  in  the 
trunk  airline  industry. 

So.  if  we  in  our  debate  this  aftemocm 
consider  this,  we  also  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering this  problem  in  the  context  of 
some  of  these  larger  questions  that  are 
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certainly  involved,  namely,  of  preserving 
the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  this  area  of  high 
technology  prodiicts. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden),  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee aa  Rules. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
under  consideration  calls  up  for  House 
action  on  an  unprecedented  legislative 
request  that  the  American  taxpayers, 
through  their  Representatives  in  Ccm- 
gress,  should  come  to  the  aid  of  mam- 
moth corporations  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  usual  strategy  has  been 
used  by  the  powerful  corporation  and 
bcmking  lobbies  to  present  this  bill  at  a 
very  critical  time  of  the  session  when 
the  Members  are  about  to  leave  for  their 
annual  August  recess.  Oenerally,  leg- 
islation that  cannot  withstand  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  body,  where  the  hearings  before 
the  congressional  committee  are  brief 
and  curtailed,  always  comes  before  the 
Congress  in  the  last  days  before  ad- 
journment or  recess  vacation. 

This  legislation  started  several  weeks 
ago  as  a  request  of  the  tottering  Lock- 
heed Corp.  for  a  $250  million  loan.  The 
powerful  lobby  behind  this  bill  decided 
a  few  days  ago  that  they  could  add  an- 
other $1,750,000,000  to  this  amount  and 
pressure  it  through  the  Congress  with 
the  help  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  lob- 
bsists  in  Washington. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Rules 
Committee  last  Monday  I  inquired  if 
there  WM  any  testimony  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  if  this 
$250  million  request  for  a  loan  were 
given  to  Lockheed  would  that  terminate 
this  legislation  and  place  Lockheed  in 
a  position  to  continue  operation  and 
eventually  pay  the  loan  with  interest  back 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  The  answer 
was  that  there  could  be  no  assurance  of 
repayment,  or  some  of  the  large  banks 
of  the  Nation  would  gladly  make  the 
loan  as  an  ordinary  business  transaction. 
No  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  all  the  angles  and  facts  regarding 
this  legislation.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  held  no  hearings  from 
lending  institutions  other  than  the  banks 
whose  self-interest  is  directly  tied  to 
Lockheed.  The  $1.75  billion  in  addition 
to  the  liockheed  loan  would  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
coupled  with  the  advice  of  a  couple  offi- 
cials representing  the  Nation's  largest 
banking  Institutions.  The  New  York 
Times  stated  the  other  day  if  such  a  situ- 
ation developed  that  it  would  constitute 
a  significant  step  toward  establishment 
of  fascism  in  the  United  States. 

I  read  in  the  report  on  this  bill  excerpts 
from  a  letter  of  July  22,  1971,  from 
Thomas  8.  Kleppe,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  I 
read  verbatim  from  two  of  the  para- 
graphs of  his  letter : 

MonnaUy,  we  would  not  consider  as  eligi- 
ble for  a  business  loan  an  applicant  which  U 
facing  bankruptcy,  as  we  must  find  under 
our  statute  a  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment abUlty.  nils  woiUd  obviously  be 
difficult  to  do  In  most  i 


We  do  not  have  a  record  of  loans  made  to 
firms  facing  bankrvq>tey.  U  there  ever  w«i« 
any  at  aU. 

This  administration  has  been  very  hes- 
itant in  releasing  money  to  finance  so 
many  urgent  programs  which  would  aid 
our  economic  situation  throughout  the 
Nation  and  provide  needed  help  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  I  notice  in  the  re- 
port a  breakdown  of  some  of  the  things 
that  could  be  done  with  the  millions  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  on  much-needed 
programs,  to  wit: 

Using  fiscal  year  1971  estimates  for  budget 
authority,  this  sum  represents  more  than  tea 
times  the  fuU  funding  of  the  Teacher  Corps; 
three  times  the  full  funding  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  roughly  two  and  a  half 
times  the  full  funding  of  Education  for  the 
Handlc^iped;  and  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
full  fimdlng  of  the  School  Lunch  Program. 
Put  another  way,  $260  million  would  buy 
17,600  low  cost  housing  xmlts  of  3.5  to  4.S 
rooms;  3,760  new  public  elementary  and  high 
school  classrooms;  450  public  health  centers 
for  a  population  of  60.000  to  100.000;  78  hoe- 
pltals  of  136  beds  each;  $126  annual  pay  In- 
creases for  some  3.060,000  public  school 
teachers;  and  $35  In  Increased  aid  for  each  of 
approximately  10  million  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  legislation  is 
passed  today  there,  no  doubt,  will  be 
many  big  business  conglomerates  who 
will  be  knocking  at  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  secure  loans  or  grants  and  follow  the 
policy  set  down  if  the  Lockheed  legisla- 
tion is  approved  by  the  Congress.  On 
July  21  of  this  year  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  in  the  first 
district  of  Indiana,  demanding  to  know 
why  one  of  America's  great  financial 
conglomerates,  the  Gulf  and  Western 
Corporation,  has  already,  within  the  last 
few  months,  closed  eleven  factories  and 
business  operations  in  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  which  has  idled  thousands  of 
workers.  I  shall  include  this  letter  from 
James  N.  Anogianakis  with  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Anogianakis  sets  out  the  names  of 
the  11  industries  closed  by  the  Gulf  and 
Western  Corp.,  one  of  which,  Taylor 
Forge,  is  located  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  legislation  Is 
passed  today  maybe  the  Gulf  k  Western 
Industrial  Products  Co.  will  be  before 
the  Congress  asking  for  financing  similar 
to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

The  letter  follows: 

•  Oaxt,  Imo. 
JxUy  21.  1971. 

Hon.  Rat  J.  KCaddxn:  I  have  put  off  writ- 
ing to  you  the  past  several  weeks  In  hopes 
of  seeing  you  personally  while  In  Gary,  but 
since  this  has  not  come  about  I  am  putting 
it  in  writing. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Gulf  &  Western  had 
decided  to  close  the  Gary  plant  of  Taylor 
Forge  and  we,  members  of  Local  1231,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood,  Iron  Shop  Builders, 
Blacksmiths,  Forgers  tt  Helpers,  were  dis- 
turbed very  much.  It  is  not  only  the  dosing 
of  this  plant.  In  which  we  are  employed, 
but  also  the  cloelng  of  ten  (10)  other  plants 
which,  put  together,  has  a  very  dlstiirblng 
effect  on  the  National  Economy. 

Why  does  the  Qovemment  allow  conglom- 
erates such  as  QmXI  &  Western  to  buy  up  a 
number  of  small  plants  then  after  operating 
them  for  a  year  or  so  close  them? 

This  evening  we  were  Informed  that  the 
Bargaining  Committee  had  a  meeting  with 
company  officials  for  tomorrow,  but  was  can- 
celed due  to  the  company  officials  having 
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a  meeting  with  the  Air  Force.  The  hammers, 
boring  mills,  heat  treat  furnaces  (about  1 
year  old),  rotary  fumacea,  etc.  are  all  prop- 
erty of  the  Air  Force,  and  we  fed  that  this 
conglomerate  has  been  making  money  with 
our  money  (as  taxpayers)  and  now  they 
tell  us  "We  are  not  maHTig  enough  money 
so  we  are  closing  your  plant."  I  feel  that 
such  an  organization  does  not  deserve  nor 
does  It  merit  to  have  another  Qovemment 
contract.  In  the  speech  that  the  plant  man- 
ager of  the  Cicero  plant  gave  his  workers 
be  stated  that  they  were  quoting  on  an 
order  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  would  total  $4,000,000  over  the  next 
2  or  3  years,  they  are  also  quoting  on  6 
million  dollars  worth  of  business  for  the 
Silent  Sub  Program  and  In  view  of  their 
Inability  to  properly  maintain  and  operate 
the  other  plants  that  they  have  swallowed 
up  they  should  not  be  considered  for  this 
vital  Qovemment  work.  Why????????  They 
acquired  the  Gary  Plant  of  Taylor  Forge 
with  all  of  this  Government  equipment  and 
they  cant  make  it  go,  how  can  they  prop- 
erly supply  the  above  two  projects???????? 
In  going  back  to  the  closing  of  plants  here 
they  are : 

I.Bay  Casting  In  Holland,  Michigan 

2.  E.  W.  Bliss  Company's  foundry  In  Hast- 
ings, Iflch. 

3.  Scott's  Inc.  In  Holland,  Michigan. 

4.  Chase  Manufacturing  Company  In  Doug- 
las, Michigan. 

6.  Grand  Rapids  Brass  Plant  of  the  Cramp- 
ton  Division. 

6.  Good  Roads  Machinery  Dlv.  of  the  S.  W. 
Bliss  Company  In  Minerva,  Ohio. 

7.  Michigan  PlaUng  of  Detroit. 

8.  Furniture  City  Plating  of  Grand  Rapids. 

9.  Industrial  Products  at  Grand  Rapids. 

10.  Eamis  Engineering  In  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Taylor  Forge,  In  Gary,  Indiana. 

The  above  plants  are  part  of  the  Gulf  tt 
Western  Industrial  Products  Company  alone 
and  do  not  Include  other  plant  closings  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  other  Gulf  & 
Western  groups. 

They  built  a  3  mlUlon  doUar  Lab  and  office 
building  and  an  Etch  house  which  will  make 
for  a  substantial  tax  write  off,  which  should 
be  lo<Aed  Into. 

Mr.  Madden,  In  closing,  I  and  many  of  our 
local  1231  members  who  have  read  this  letter, 
hope  thfat  you  can  take  some  action  directly 
or  Indirectly  that  something  can  be  done  with 
these  giant  octopus  that  have  been  con- 
doned by  the  Government  up  to  now.  Would 
like  to  have  you  come.  If  possible,  to  owe 
next  scheduled  union  meeting,  on  Sunday, 
August  8,  1971  at  the  Union  hall  on  the 
Southwest  oamn  of  6th  and  Massachusetts. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jama  N.  Anooiarakis. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  CowYSHs) . 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  my  remaiics  with  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  would,  in  fact, 
ask  that  this  rule  be  discussed  with  at 
least  a  quonmi  present.  It  is  a  $2  billion 
piece  of  legislation  and  it  was  brought 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  while  the  other 
body  is  currently  debating  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  might  explain, 
if  it  is  concerned  with  having  full  debate, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  claims, 
why  it  is  that  on  a  number  of  bills  it 
reports  a  rule  which  severely  limits  full 
consideration  by  the  Members.  I  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  most  recent  Instance 
in  my  memory,  HJl.  1.  the  amendments 


to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  were 
debated  on  June  21,  where  a  closed  modi- 
fied rule  waiving  numerous  points  of 
order  was  reported.  It  seems  to  me  that 
imder  such  rules  we  are  not  considering 
fully  the  rights  of  all  the  Members  to  be 
heard  here  on  these  very  important  ques- 
tions. I  think  the  procedures  by  which  we 
waive  important  points  of  order  repre- 
sent a  very  dangerous  method  to  report 
out  legislation. 

With  proper  time  for  consideration,  we 
might  begin  to  consider  the  fact  that  no 
one  has  suggested  that  Lockheed  might 
be  able  to  take  other  steps,  and  that  they 
might  be  able  to  liquidate  part  of  their 
vast  assets  that  presently  exist.  We  might 
at  least  discuss  all  of  the  alternatives. 

This  bill,  however,  is  brought  to  us  as 
if  we  have  no  choice  except  to  establish 
a  policy  which  would  locm  money  to  this 
£uid  other  ailing  corporate  giants,  or 
else  let  them  go  down  the  drain. 

This  legislation  represents  the  height 
of  folly  in  an  upside-down  welfare  state 
in  which  we  give  further  credence  to  the 
claim  being  made  more  frequently  in  this 
country  that  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Rettss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  rule 
extending  the  Ume  of  general  debate 
from  3  hours  to  5  hours. 

I  was  distressed  that  the  request  for  6 
hours  had  not  been  granted,  because  to 
me  it  seemed  that  on  as  Important  a 
bill  as  this  a  longer  time  than  3  hours 
was  needed  in  order  to  debate  the  issues. 
On  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  alone,  17  individual  members 
expressed  their  individual,  additional, 
sepcu«te  and  dissenting  views,  and  be- 
cause of  that  I  felt  that  they  needed  more 
time. 

Here  we  have  a  $2  billion  bill  with  3 
hours  of  debate.  That  is  $666  million  an 
hour. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  ratio— a  $2  bil- 
lion bill,  with  a  bare  quorum  here  to  con- 
sider it.  and  3  hours  of  debate.  Never 
has  so  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
been  given  away,  by  so  few,  and  in  so 
UtUe  time. 

But,  fortunately,  I  apprehehd  from 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  and  other  Members, 
that  an  understanding,  an  arrangement, 
has  been  made  whereby  the  $2  billion 
will  be  contracted  to  $250  million,  and 
whereby  safeguards  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  offered.  This  being  so.  I  think  that 
there  has  been  tentatively  achieved  a  blU 
only  one-eighth  as  bad  as  the  bill  that 
emerged  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Accordingly,  the  reasons  for  my  pro- 
posed amendment  having  largely  been 
dissipated,  and  the  Members.  Including 
myself,  being  anxious  that  we  get  on  with 
the  debate  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  intend 
to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  restdution. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  eighty-nine  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleilc  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  325,  nays  68,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  226] 
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Abbltt 

Daniels.  NJ. 

Hull 

Abemethy 

Danielson 

Himt 

Adams 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hutchinson 

Addabbo 

Davis,  B.C. 

Jarman 

Alexander 

Davis.  Wis. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Anderson, 

delaOaixa 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Calif. 

Delaney 

Jones,  Ala. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Denholm 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Anderson. 

Dennis 

Karth 

Tenn. 

Derwlnakl 

Kaaen 

Andrews.  Ala. 

DlngeU 

Kee 

Andrews. 

Dom 

Keith 

N.Dak. 

Dow 

EUng 

Annunzlo 

Dowdy 

Kluczynskl 

Arends 

Downing 

KuykendaU 

Ashley 

Duncan 

Kyi 

Asplnall 

duPont 

Kyros 

Baker 

Dwyer 

I^ndgrebe 

Baring 

Edmondaon 

Landnim 

Barrett 

Edwards.  Ala. 

LatU 

Belcher 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Leggett 

Bell 

Brlenbom 

Lent 

Bennett 

Eshleman 

Link 

Bergland 

Evans.  Colo. 

Uoyd 

BetU 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Lujan 

BevlU 

FasceU 

McClory 

Blaggl 

Flndley 

McCloakey 

Blester 

Pish 

McColUster 

Bingham 

Fisher 

McOnnnack 

Blackburn 

Flood 

McDade 

BUtnlk 

Flowers 

McDonald. 

Boggs 

Flynt 

Mich. 

Boland 

Foley 

McEwen 

Boiling 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  McFaU 

Bow 

Ford. 

McKay 

Brademaa 

William  D. 

McKevltt 

Brasco 

Forsythe 

McKlnney 

Brlnkley 

Fountam 

McMillan 

Broom  field 

Fraser 

^ellnghuysen 

Mass. 

Brown.  Mich. 

FrejF 

Mahon 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MaUllard 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Fuqua 

Mann 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

OallflanakU 

Martin 

Buchanan 

Gallagher 

Mathlas.  OaUf . 

Burke.  Mass. 

Oarmata 

Mathis.Ga. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Oaydos 

Matsunaga 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Oettya 

B<ayne 

Burton 

Giaimo 

IbaoU 

Byme.  Pa. 

Ooldwater 

Meeds 

Bymea,  Wis. 

Oonsales 

Melcber 

Byron 

Orasso 

Mtller,  Oallf . 

CabeU    ^ 

Gray 

Mmer,Ohk> 

Caffery 

Green.  Greg. 

MUls,Aik. 

Camp 

Orlffln 

Mills,  Md.      ' 

Carey,  N.T. 

Griffiths 

Mlnlsh 

Carney 

Gubaer 

Mink 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hagi?^ 
Haley 

MlnsbaU 

Cederberg 

MIseU 

Celler 

Hamilton 

MoUohan 

Chamberlain 

Hanley 

Mbnagan 

ChappeU 

Montgomery 

Clausen. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moorhead 

DonH. 

Morgan 

Cleveland 

Wftf^ba 

MMHer 

Collier 

Harvey 

Moss 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hathaway 

Muiphy,  N.T. 

Colmer 

Hawkins 

Natcber 

Conable 

H«bert 

MedH 

Oonte 

Heeler,  Mass. 

Nichols 

Corman 

Ricks.  Mass. 

Obey 

Cotter 

Hiaca,Waah. 

CHara 

CoughUn 

HilUs 

CXonskl 

Ctilver 

HolUeid 

OlTem 

Daniel,  Va. 

Howard 

Pksaman 
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Fatnukn 

Ruppe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Patt«n 

Rutb 

Prilr 

Tbompeon.  a*. 

Peikliu 

Sarbanea 

Thomp«on.NJ 

PettU 

SatterSeld 

Tbomaon.  Wis. 

Peywr 

RchneebeU 

Tbone 

Pickle 

ScoU 

TlMnan 

Pike 

Sebellua 

UdaU 

Plmle 

Shipley 

UUman 

PodeU 

Sboup 

Vsnder  Jagt 

Poff 

ShrlTer 

Vanlk 

PoveU 

Slkee 

Veyaey 

Preyw,  N.O. 

niiik 

Waggonner 

Price,  m. 

BkubitB 

Waldle 

Price,  Tex. 

Black 

Wampler 

Pryor.Aik. 

Smith.  Cam. 

Ware 

Puclnikl 

Smith.  Ibw» 

Watta 

PmwiU 

Spence 

Whalen 

Qui* 

Wringer 

White 

Bmit^BTlf 

Whlteburat 

RarKA 

Staaton, 

Whltten 

Beea 

J.WlUlam 

Wldnall 

Beld.m. 

Stanton, 

Wiggins 

Beld.  N.T. 

JameaV. 

Williams 

Rbodea 

Steed 

Wilson.  Bob 

Roberta 

Steele 

Wilson. 

Robinaon.  Va. 

Stelger.  Arts. 

CharteaH. 

BoMaon.  N.T. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Winn 

Bodlno 

St^hens 

WoUt 

Roe 

Stratton 

Wrlgfat 

Rogers 

Stubblefleld 

Wyatt 

Roncallo 

Stuckey 

Wylle 

Rooney,  N.T. 

SulUvan 

Toung.  Tek. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Symington 

Zablockl 

Roetenkow*! 

TalcoU 

Zlon 

Roy 

Taylor 

Zwach 

RoytMl 

Teague.  Calif. 
NAY8— «8 

Abourezk 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Morse 

Abzug 

Oroaa 

Murphy,  ni. 

Archer 

Oude 

Myers 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Nix 

Aspln 

Halpem 

RandaU 

Badlllo 

Hammer- 

Rangel 

Beglcta 

■cbmldt 

Reuse 

Burke.  Fla. 

Harrington 

Rlegle 

CblohoUn 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Roeenthal 

CUney 

Helstoekl 

Boush 

Cla«aon.IM 

Henderaon 

Bouaaelot 

CoUii>a.IU. 

Hogan 

Runnels 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Crane 

Jaooba 

StOermatn 

Delluma 

Scherle 

Dlcklnnn 

Keating 

Scheuer 

Kemp 

Schmlts 

Dulakl 

Koch 

Schwengel 

Rckliardt 

Long.Md. 

Sdberllng 

BUbarg 

Madden 

Stokea 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Michel 

Wydler 

Olbbana 

MlkT» 

Tates 

OoodUng 

MltcheU 

Toung.  FU. 
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Blanton 

Orover 

Pepper 

Bray 

Hairtlngw 

Poage 

Brooka 

Haya 

QulUen 

Carter 

Horton 

Baylor 

Clark 

Hoemer 

Smith,  N.T. 

Clay 

Hungate 

Snyder 

DeUenback 

Jonaa 

Stafford 

Dent 

Jones.  Tenn. 

VanDeerlln 

Devlne 

Lennon 

Vlgorito 

Dlgga 

Long,  Ia. 

WhaUey 

Donohue 

MoClure 

Wyman 

Edwanl8.lA. 

McCuUoch 

Tatron 

Bach 

Metcalfe 

Frenael 

Hdaen 

So  the  prerloTU  question  was  ordered. 

The  Cleik  announced  the  following 
pttln: 

On  this  vote: 

ICr.  Van  OaerUn  for.  with  Mr.  CUy  acaliwt. 

Mr.  J(uxea  at  Tenneaaee  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks 
against. 

Mr.  Dant  for.  with  Mr.  Dlg^  against. 

Mr.  Stafford  for.  with  Mr.  DeUs&baek 
against. 

M^.  OroTor  for,  with  Mr.  VraoMl  against. 

Mr.  Cartsr  for,  with  Mr.  Bnydsr  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bays  with  Mr.  Daivlne. 

Mr.  Blantoo  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Glark  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

Mr.  P«pp«  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Buagato  with  Mr.  BadL 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Ifr.  QuUlan. 

Mr.  Tiimnon  with  Mr.  Bastings. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  MoCluia. 


Mr.  DoDohue  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Mstoalfa. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  WhaUsy. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
reacdutlcxi. 

The  rescdution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 370  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SAT- 
URDAY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  Saturday  midnight, 
July  31,  to  file  a  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  370,  regarding  the 
closing  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  obJecti(xi. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  8432)  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf  THE  coMicrrrKz  or  tbx  wbolk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tiie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  HH.  8432.  with  Mr. 
Charlks  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  will  be  recognized  for  IVt  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WXDHALL)  will  be  recognized  for  1^ 
hours. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
committee— if  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  i>atient,  I  believe  we  can 
finish  this  bill  in  reasonable  time.  Cer- 
tainly, we  will  not  take  all  of  the  3  hours 
allotted  to  us  for  general  debate  al- 
though we  would  like  to  have  reasonable 
time  to  explain  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  because  necessarily  the  testimony 
had  to  be  shortened  and  we  did  not  have 
time  to  make  the  proper  legislative  his- 
tory. The  only  way  you  can  make  it 
otherwise  is  by  discussion  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House.  We  do  not  have  suffldoit 
time  for  that  There  will  be  no  effort 
made  to  unduly  shorten  the  time  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  so  fair  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 


BCr.  Chairman,  HJl.  8432  was  origi- 
nally sent  to  the  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  assist  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  and  to  guarantee  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  24  commercial  banks 
on  $250  million  of  credit. 

This  bin  was  amended  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  it  now  pro- 
vides for  an  emergency  loan  guarantee 
board  with  authority  to  guarantee  up  to 
$2  billion  of  bank  lofms  for  major  cor- 
porations. 

The  larger  measure — the  $2  billion — 
was  approved  narrowly  in  the  committee 
with  the  key  vote  recorded  as  18  for  and 
16  against  with  three  absent.  A  switch  of 
one  vote,  it  is  obvious,  would  have 
changed  committee  report  Etccompanying 
HA.  8432  reflecting  the  sharp  divisions 
within  the  committee,  particularly  on 
the  issue  of  aid  for  Lockheed  versus  a 
general  catchall  $2  billion  fimd. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee would  grant  authority  to  the  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Board  to  gtiar- 
antee  loans  to  major  busmesses  when 
credit  is  not  available  from  private 
sources  and  whoa  the  failure  of  the  cor- 
poration would  "adversely  and  seriously 
affect  the  economy  of  or  anployment  in 
the  Nation  or  any  region."  The  Board 
could  commit  the  Federal  Government's 
backing  to  up  to  $2  billion,  but  no  single 
loan  guarantee  could  exceed  $250  mil- 
lion. 

The  Board  would  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  two  oflQ- 
cials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System — the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  in.  the  district  where  the  enterprise 
to  be  aided  is  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation which  developed  in  the  Banking 
and  (Currency  Committee  did  not  allow 
the  members  to  perfect  the  legislation 
before  us.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
necessary  improvements  can  be  accom- 
plished on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
bill,  as  it  now  stands,  has  serious  defects 
and  it  is  important  that  the  perfecting 
amendments  be  adopted. 

NO  TXSmCONT  ON  BSOADKB  BUX 

First  of  all,  we  have  had  virtually  no 
testimony  in  the  Banking  and  (Currency 
Committee  concerning  the  $2  billion  bill 
and  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board.  The  hearings  were  devoted  pri- 
marily to  a  discussion  of  Lockheed,  its 
problems  and  needs.  To  vote  a  $2  bil- 
lion catchall  package  without  hearings 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  height  of 
legislative  folly. 

Such  a  mammoth  undertaking  could 
be  justified  only  after  lengthy  hearings 
and  only  after  we  have  spelled  out  spe- 
cific criteria  and  legislative  guidelines. 
Also,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  House 
to  have  some  idea  of  who  the  benefici- 
aries might  be  and  what  priorities  might 
be  established  for  the  consideration  of 
the  applications.  When  we  are  talking 
about  major  enterprises — as  this  bill 
does — 12  billion  will  not  cover  much 
ground  and  we  need  to  know  how  the 
favored  few  will  be  selected  for  special 
Government  aid — or  whether  the  Con- 
gress will  be  requested  repeatedly  to 
increase  the  fund. 

It  is  my  susydclon  that  the  admlnistra- 
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tlon  will  be  back  up  here  asking  for  more 
money  for  this  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board  just  as  soon  as  the  first 
handful  of  corporations  grab  off  this  $2 
billion.  If  we  adopt  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  we  are  establishing 
an  open  end  slush  fund  and  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  can  tell  the  taxpayers  just 
how  and  when  this  fund  wUl  be  utilized. 

The  possibilities  are  endless — and 
frightening.  For  example,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  told  the 
committee  that  he  very  likely  would 
have  used  such  a  fund  to  ball  out  the 
Penn  Central  Tranqx>rtatlon  Co.  last 
year.  We  can  be  thankful  that  no  such 
fund  existed  at  that  time. 

A  loan  guarantee,  as  suggested  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman,  would  have 
papered  over  the  gross  deficiencies,  the 
mismanagement,  and,  at  times,  outright 
illegal  practices  of  this  huge  railroad 
conglomerate.  The  bankruptcy  has 
brought  reorgtmlzation  of  the  railroad, 
and  improvement  in  its  financial  picture 
and  a  general  house  cleaning.  Hie  rail- 
road operates  under  a  court-appointed 
trusteeship  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  re- 
organization was  much  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  issued  five  reports  detailing  the 
mismanagement  and  questionable  prac- 
tices of  Penn  Central  and  none  of  these 
revelations  would  have  been  possible  had 
a  loan  giiarantee  been  made  available  to 
Penn  Central  to  perpetuate  its  manage- 
ment team.  The  public  would  never  have 
known  the  facts  and  down  the  road  we 
would  have  been  faced  with  an  even 
greater  corporate  disaster  with  serious 
ramifications  for  our  tranqsortation  in- 
dustry and  our  entire  economy. 

Lncrr  bux  to  lockrxed  EKEaontcT 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  kind  of 
dangers  that  we  are  filrting  with  when 
we  talk  about  providing  a  vague  board 
to  dispense  loan  guarantees  willy-nilly 
across  the  land.  It  is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  amend 
this  bill  and  limit  it  to  the  immediate 
problems  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  In 
such  a  way,  we  can  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency situation— as  outlined  by  the  ad- 
ministration— and  not  establish  a  prec- 
edent to  provide  endless  welfare  for  big 
business  to  the  detriment  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system. 

The  administration  originally  request- 
ed no  more  than  $250  million  for  Lock- 
heed and  there  Is  no  reason  for  this  Con- 
gress to  go  beyond  this  initial  recom- 
mendation. No  one  in  this  administration 
has  been  able  to  tell  us  the  name  of  a 
single  corporation  they  have  in  mitui 
after  Ix>ckheed  gets  its  loan.  By  the  ad- 
ministration's own  testimony,  there  are 
no  known  emergency  cases— other  than 
Lockheed— and.  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  rush  in  to  a 
$2  billion  program  for  big  business. 

Secretary  Connally  testified  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
stated: 

Our  principal  conoem  of  the  moment  Is 
to  obUln  sufficient  legal  authority  to  permit 
us  to  Federally  guarantee  up  to  $360  million 
of  additional  bank  credit  to  the  Lookheed 
Aircraft  Oorporatlon. 
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From  these  words,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Congress  would  be  meeting  the  im- 
mediate desires  of  the  administration  If 
it  voted  simply  a  $250  million  guarantee 
for  Lockheed.  We  also  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, David  Packard,  whom  the  admhi- 
Istration  has  attempted  to  silence.  But 
his  words  remain  in  the  record  and  he 
states  emphatically  that  the  $2  billion 
bill  would  create  problems  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  if  not  for  the  economy 
generally. 

Mr.  Packard,  before  assuming  his  pres- 
ent job.  was  one  of  this  Nation's  leading 
businessmen,  heavily  engaged  in  defense 
contracts  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
easily  Ignore  his  advice. 

The  $2  billion  tag  is  bad  enough  but  it 
Is  made  even  worse  by  the  nature  of  the 
Board  which  would  administer  the  fimd. 
Even  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  felt 
it  was  a  mistake  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  a  majority  of  the  three- 
man  Board.  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  stated: 

Thus  It  would  create  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  Administration  or  the  ftderal 
Reserve  System  should  be  beld  accountable 
for  the  new  Boards'  actions.  Both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  System  would  b»  given 
the  appearance  of  responslbUity  without  the 
authority  to  exercise  it. 

The  question  of  who  should  administer 
the  fund  must  be  considered  carefully 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Board 
should  be  broad  based,  representing  not 
just  fjianclal  experts  but  people  who  are 
familiar  with  the  general  needs  of  the 
economy.  There  are  worthwhile  opinions 
beyond  those  of  bankers  and  financial 
experts  and  they  should  be  represented 
on  any  Board  which  is  committing  mas- 
sive amounts  of  Federal  tax  moneys. 

TRX    tl(»(B>IATB    LOCKHEKD    SITUATION 

While  I  feel  that  the  $2  billion  open- 
end  slush  fund  is  a  mistake,  I  do  feel  that 
we  can  vote  a  more  limited  bare-bones 
authority  to  help  Lockheed  over  its  im- 
mediate troubles.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  do  not  have  more  options  open  to  us 
on  the  Lockheed  situation,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  are  many  who  are  over- 
joyed about  the  necessity  of  balling  out 
this  aerospace  giant  and  the  commercial 
banks. 

But  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult situation  which  has  been  created  by 
months  of  inactivity  and  iu>athy  on  the 
part  of  this  Republican  administration. 
We  now  have  nationwide  unemployment 
of  about  6  percent— nearly  8^  million 
people  looking  for  work  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  who  have  become 
discouraged  and  who  hi|ve  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  market.  In  some  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  situation  is  even  more  crit- 
ical and  one  of  these  areas  is  southern 
California. 

The  aerospace  industry  has  been 
plagued  by  rising  unemployment  in  re- 
cent years  and  there  are  estimates  that 
400.000  workers  have  been  dropped  from 
this  industry  since  1967.  Some  estimateB 
indicate  that  Lockheed,  itself,  has  laid 
off  18.000  people  in  the  last  2  years. 

All  of  this  raises  large  questions  about 
the  administration's  failure  to  act  earlier 
on  the  economy  and  to  provide  some 
imaginative  approaches  to  special  un«n- 
ployment  In  the  aerospace  Industry  and 


other  areas  shifting  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  projects.  Tliese  problems  did 
not  occur  Just  in  the  last  few  months  and 
they  are  surely  not  limited  to  Lockheed. 
Preeident  Nixon's  answers  have  been  to 
veto  major  employment  bills  sent  for- 
ward by  the  Congress  and  we  have  seen 
little  in  the  way  of  a  program  to  alleviate 
unemployment  In  any  sector. 

Now  we  have  this  administration  com- 
ing forward  seeking  aid  for  a  single  in- 
dustry and  a  single  group  of  woiters.  All 
of  us  in  the  House  can  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  these  workers  at  Lockheed 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  providing  assistance. 
At  the  same  time.  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration— after  spoiding  all  of  this  time 
and  energy  on  Lockheed — will  broaden 
its  horlzcms  and  do  w>tni»t>ijTig  for  the 
economy  generally.  I  trust  that  no  one— 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle — believes  that 
we  can  cure  unemployment  and  tftBhilliw 
the  economy  by  r.hajdng  around  the  coim- 
try  shoring  up  individual  corporations 
with  guaranteed  bank  loans.  We  must 
have  a  more  imaginative  and  more  work- 
able solution  than  this. 

The  Congress  would  have  much  more 
fiexlbillty  in  dealing  with  Lockheed  if  we 
had  a  Ixxmilng  economy  with  an  abun- 
dance of  Job  opportunities.  These  Lock- 
heed workers  would  have  had  a  greater 
opportunity  for  jobs  if  this  administra- 
tion had  not  allowed  the  wo^omy  to  slip 
so  badly  in  recent  months.  The  adminis- 
tration has  sat  Idly  by  while  the  condi- 
tions have  developed  that  require  the 
Congress  to  take  emergency  action  to 
help  Lockheed. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  work- 
ers at  Lockheed,  we  must  also  be  con- 
cerned about  the  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers across  the  Nation.  In  data  sub- 
mitted for  the  hearing  record,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Lockheed. 
Daniel  J.  Haughton.  stated  that  the  fail- 
ure of  his  corporation  would  have  an 
Impact  on  "3Ji00  subcontractor  firms 
who  sui^ly  both  the  L-1011  and  Lock- 
heed's military  programs." 

Some  of  these  3,500  subcontractors  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Haughton,  page  25  of 
the  printed  hearing  record,  are  directly 
Involved  with  the  L-1011  project.  While 
these  subcontractors  are  of  vanrlng  sizes, 
it  is  obvious  that  scHne  fall  into  the  small 
business  category  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  so  concerned  about  tba 
future  of  this  corporation. 

^HX  lOLX  or  TRX  COMmCStt  aSHKS 

Tbe  most  disappointing  aqieot  of  this 
entire  oontroveny  about  Lockheed  has 
been  the  f  aflure  of  the  ctanmerdal  hanv« 
to  meet  their  reqionslbllltles.  We  would 
not  be  here  today  considering  aid  to 
Lockheed  If  there  had  not  been  a  major 
breakdown  in  t^  tM^nHwy  system. 

The  24  commercial  banks  which  axe 
Involved  in  the  loans  to  Lockheed  could 
make  the  addittonal  credit  available 
without  harm  to  their  stockholders  or 
corporate  structure.  Thoe  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  this. 

Dr.  Leslie  C.  Peacock,  president  of 
Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Prandseo, 
Calif.,  established  this  fact  beyond  any 
question  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee.  In  dlscusging  the  Lockheed 
loan  and  Its  consequences  to  the  banks, 
he  stated: 
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ytf  own  tank  ooold  Ataorb  this  Iom  wtth- 
oat  flnanntal  ttzmln  and  wltbout  zmlalnc  • 
qoMtlon  ot  piAUe  otmtUVmo*  In  tb*  Mfatjr 
oC  tlM  laatttatlon.  While  X  ■hoald  not  pc*- 
■OBM  to  Wfmit  for  oChw  banks.  I  dsnssy  thst 
tbsy  srs  In  tte  sum  position. 

Tet,  hfere  we  stand,  as  tiie  House  of 
R^Trasentottves.  inepaiing  to  do  scHiie- 
^iTiy  which  the  conunerdal  *»>nWny 
system  could  do  for  itself. 

It  wu  President  Nixon,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  measnge,  who  told  the  nation: 


Bank      of 


of 


Bat  lat  ns  stop  helpinc  those  who  are  able 
to  help  ***"""'■■■  but  refuse  to  do  so. 

But  the  banks  have  awesome  power, 
and  they  are  demonstrating  It  onoe 
agidn.  They  haTe  the  power  to  refuse  to 
carry  oat  their  reaponsihfllties— when 
they  are  aUe  to  do  so— and  force  the 
CoDgress  of  the  United  States  to  commit 
tiie  taxpayers' money  to  this  private  proj- 
ect TUs  legiBlatlan  is  example  No.  1  of 
the  power  of  the  banks  to  make  the  Fed- 
tnl  Govemment  do  their  bidding. 

What  makes  it  all  the  more  galling  is 
the  fact  that  the  banks  have  accQ>ted 
maBslve  QoTemmoit  subsidies  to  cushion 
them  agataist  the  problems  of  making 
Just  such  dUBcult  loans.  I  refer  to  the 
so-called  bad  debt  reaenre  which  the 
banks  have  been  allowed  to  set  aside, 
and  this  provision  was  placed  in  the  Na- 
tion's tax  laws  to  encourage  "venture"  or 
"risk"  loans  and  to  allow  the  banks  to 
help  the  economy  through  emergency 
credti  protdems.  It  was  designed  tat  Just 
such  a  situation  as  faces  us  in  this  Lock- 
heed proposal. 

For  jrears,  the  banks  have  been  set- 
ting aside  2.4  percent  ci  their  loan  port- 
folios for  bad  debt  reserve.  In  other 
words  this  has  been  an  automatic  write- 
off for  tax  purposes  regardless  of  wliat 
the  actual  losses  might  be  in  any  given 
year.  While  writing  off  2.4  percent,  the 
banks'  actual  loan  losses  have  been  only 
0.2  percent  throu^  the  years.  The  dif- 
ference has  been  a  tremendous  subsidy 
to  the  banks. 

In  fact,  the  24  banks  here  have  re- 
ceived more  than  $1  billion  in  outri^t 
tax  subsidies  through  the  automatic  bad 
debt  wrtte(rff .  "Tntii  is  four  times  the  $250 
million  that  Loclcheed  needs.  The  tax- 
payers have  given  the  banks  this  subsidy, 
and  now  it  Is  time  that  the  banks  used  it 
to  meet  what  we  are  told  is  a  national 
public  need. 

ifr.  Chairman,  I  place  in  the  Raooas 
a  copy  showing  the  loan  loss  reserves  of 
these  24  banks  which,  incidentally,  con- 
trol one-third  of  the  assets  of  the  TiB. 
hanking  orstem. 


or  LOCKRBO  BAincs 
Usted  below  are  the  baJanoee  In  the  loan 
(bad  debt)  reeerre  accounu  of  the  banks 
which  have  parttrtpatsd  In  the  outstanding 
loekheed  loan. 

BeteMoe  ta  rtune,  nee.  St,  U70 
IBank  and  amount) 

Banksn  Trust  Oo f  103.  S44,  ooo 

Bank  oC  Amsttea . 967, 863, 000 

Bank  of  OaUfomla IS.  040. 01S 

S0«.  802,000 

iaa,86s,ooo 

and  Sonthem   na- 
tional Bank 23.811.611 

Oontlnental  nunals  national 

121,587,000 

Matloaal  Bank 4«.000.STS 

FlfSt      National      Bank      of 

0.S4S.443 


First      Rational 
BostOD  — — ~.K*. 

Pint     National 

Chicago  --....-_..-...--.- 

Plzst  NaUonal  City  Bank 

Fulton  National  Bank 

Olrard  TVust  Bank 

Irving  Trust  Co 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 

Oo.   — 

MeUon  National  Bank 

Morgan  Ouarantee  Trust  Co— 
Paotflc     National     Bank     of 

Washington 

Philadelphia  National  Bank.. 
Security      Pacific      NaUonal 

Bank  

Trust  Company  of  Oeorgla 

United  OallfomU  Bank. 

Wtils  Fargo  Bank 


65.  617,  000 

97.448.000 
802.108,000 

4.  458,  067 
23,416,000 
44,000,000 

156.  778.  000 

56.662.000 

lis.  746. 000 

8.  983. 367 
29, 166,  000 

87,  489,  400 

5.  937. 389 

66.  578.  000 

67.  666.  265 


Total 2,124.992.960 

Tax  subsidy  (48  percent 
tax  rate) 1.019,996,616 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  banks  accepting  this  subsidy  if  they 
are  not  willing  to  meet  their  responsltall- 
ities  to  make  "vaiture"  loans.  It  is  silly  to 
suggest  tacking  a  Oovemment  guarantee 
on  top  of  a  "bad  debt"  subsidy.  The  bad- 
debt  reserve  provision  ct  the  tax  law 
should  be  repealed  if  the  banks  are  un- 
willing to  make  these  types  of  loans 
without  insisting  on  a  "double  guaran- 
tee" from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  illustrious  bankers  would  be 
seeking  Federal  intervention  in  their 
banking  affairs  by  requeettaig  Oovem- 
ment participation  in  the  Lockheed  loan. 
There  may  well  be  degrees  of  risk  in  the 
Lockheed  venture,  but  this  hardly  is  an 
excuse  for  the  banks  to  hide  from  their 
responsibilities.  In  fact,  bankers  have  al- 
ways told  us  that  "risktaklng"  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  our  hanMng 
and  free  enterprise  system. 

One  of  the  banks  to  come  before  the 
committee  was  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  Recently  the  ^lalr- 
man  of  the  board  of  this  institution,  Wal- 
ter B.  Wrlston,  was  quoted  as  saytaig: 

Where  we  have  gone  wrong  Is  to  expect 
govemment  to  manage  In  order  to  build  a 
nskleae  society.  What  the  people  at  the  world 
are  really  asking  for  Is  a  return  to  risk.  Tlisy 
want  the  education  and  opportunity  to  take 
risks.  They  want  to  participate  In  a  system 
that  is  built  on  risks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  however,  we  cannot 
deal  with  this  problem  of  the  banks  to- 
day. But  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Lockheed,  the  workers,  the  sub- 
contractors, and  the  taxpayers  will  long 
remember  the  refusal  of  these  24  Institu- 
tions  to  hdp  the  country  in  a  time  of 
great  need. 

Ih  conclusion.  I  urge  that  the  House 
vote  a  laare  bones"  $250  million  loan 
guarantee  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  nothing  more.  I  urge  that  this  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fully  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers  and  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  with  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the  rids  that  it  is  taking. 

Once  again,  let  me  say  to  my  ooUeagues 
that  we  would  not  be  here  today  con- 
sidering Lodcheed's  problems  if,  first, 
the  administration  had  taken  more  vig- 
orous st«»  to  sttmulata  the  aconomy  and 
iwovlde  onployment  opportunities  and. 


second,  the  commercial  banks  had  met 
their  reflsxmslbilities  to  provide  for  the 
credit  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the 
cranmittee.    

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJl.  8432. 1  am  opposed 
to  it  in  its  present  form,  its  ori^nal 
form,  and  any  other  form  that  may  be 
contrived.  This  is  a  bad  bill.  It  is  both 
premature  and  predpitious.  It  will  re- 
ward corporate  mismanagement.  Miscal- 
culations, and  blunders.  It  is  presented 
to  the  House  for  action  after  5  days  of 
hearings  which  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  the  present  plight  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  and  that  company's  need 
for  a  $250  million  loan  guarantee,  lliat 
need.  Mr.  chairman,  was  not  fully  ex- 
plored or  devel(H)ed:  it  had  originaUy 
been  scheduled  for  12  days  of  hearings. 
The  rep<nt  contains  the  views  of  15 
members  of  the  conmittee  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  bill.  Views  which  ably  and 
clearly  present  cogent  reasoning  and  ar- 
guments for  the  defeat  of  HJl.  8432. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  bill  is  tailored 
to  provide  the  loan  guarantee  which  the 
administration  has  so  strenuously 
sought,  it  goes  beyond  that  purpose  and 
establishes  a  precedent  and  new  con- 
cept in  the  relationships  of  Oovemment, 
big  business,  and  the  financial  market- 
place which  may  be  dangerous  to  our 
economy  and  form  of  govemment.  We 
are  faced  with  a  proposal  which  provides 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  underwrit- 
ing of  loans  to  big  business,  by  big  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  much 
in  this  Congress  of  revenue  sharing — ^well 
this  is  another  torm  of  that  concept — 
the  proposal  could  be  called  the  Finan- 
cial ResponsibUity  Sharing  Act,  instead 
of  the  Emergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Act. 
for  it  calls  upon  the  sharing  of  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  of  tLe  Federal 
Treasury  with  big  business. 

It  presents  the  opportunity  for  poorly 
managed  big  business  to  raid  the  F^eral 
Treasury  t^x>ugh  the  back  door.  It  is 
another  effort  to  bail  out  big  business 
and  big  banks  by  providing  for  these 
guarantees. 

Hie  committee  hearings  did  not  really 
deal  with  the  measure  before  the  House. 
There  Is  a  great  void  as  to  legislative  his- 
tory and  intent.  The  proposed  legislation 
is  serious  defective  in  that  it  fails  to 
estiU>lish  proper  and  adequate  criteria  or 
guidelines  for  an  enterprise  to  merit 
sharing  the  Oovemment's  financial  re- 
sponsibility. Section  4  of  the  revised  bill 
reads  in  part: 

A  guarantee  of  a  loan  may  be  made  under 
this  act  only  If— (1)  the  board  finds  tust 
(A)  the  loan  Is  needed  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  oontlnue  to  furnish  goods  or  serv- 
ices and  failure  to  meet  this  need  would  ad- 
versely and  seriously  affect  the  economy  of 
or  en^tloyment  In  the  Nation  or  any  region 
thereof. 

How  large  does  the  borrower,  or  en- 
terprise, as  it  is  elsewhere  referred  to, 
have  to  be  to  apply  for  a  guarantee?  It 
must  certainly  be  of  great  size — big  busi- 
ness— to  "seriously  affect  the  economy  of 
or  employment  in  the  Nation  or  any  re^ 
gion  thereof." 
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Also  of  Importance  is:  How  is  the 
"region"  going  to  be  defined  w  deline- 
ated and  by  whom?  Tliese  are  serious 
and  important  considerations.  Are  we  to 
leave  these  and  other  items  of  similar 
import  to  the  Emergency  Loan  Ouaran- 
tee Board?  If  so,  why  is  there  any  need 
for  congressional  review  as  established  in 
section  12? 

Oentl«nen,  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
legislative  items  of  a  technical  nature 
which  were  not  covered,  uncovered,  de- 
veloped, or  what  have  you  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  are  many,  many  other  aspects  of 
the  effects  of  this  legislation  i^iich  were 
not  explored  or  inquired  into  by  the 
committee  because  of  the  near  panic  at- 
mosphere set  by  the  initial  witnesses  and 
administration  spokesmen. 

Representatives  from  24  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  banks  which  now  have 
loans  to  Lockheed  totaling  $400  million, 
the  largest  single  loan  being  $30  million, 
appeared  before  the  committee.  These 
btmks  also  undoubtedly  have  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  lent  to  suppliers  and 
subcontractors  of  Lockheed.  It  Is  the 
contention  of  the  banks  that  many  of 
these  will  fail  if  Lockheed  does  not  get 
additional  financing.  They  indicated  that 
they  will  not  lend  another  dollar  to 
Lockheed  without  the  Oovemment  guar- 
antee. I  question  that  position  in  light 
of  what  they  already  have  invested.  Fur- 
ther, the  airlines  which  have  orders  with 
Lockheed  stand  to  lose  about  $250  mil- 
lion if  the  L-lOll  program  folds  and 
they  are  also  borrowers  of  these  banks. 
These  banks  now  hold  one-third  of  the 
total  commercial  banldng  assets  of  the 
country,  which  totals  approximately 
$165  billicm,  and  have  loss  reserves  of 
%2Va  billion.  They  have  the  assets  and 
are  in  a  financial  position  to  make  the 
additional  loans  to  Lockheed.  So,  there 
are  a  combination  of  factors  that  raise 
serious  question  as  to  the  need  for  Gov- 
emment involvement  in  the  Lockheed 
affair. 

Further,  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  Lockheed  manage- 
ment. Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard said:  "Tliere  was  ample  evidence  of 
poor  management  on  the  part  of  Lock- 
heed." referring  to  that  company's  han- 
dling of  defense  contracts.  Secretary 
Packard  also  raised  serious  question  as 
to  whether  Lockheed  should  have  imder- 
taken  and  should  continue  the  L-1011 
program. 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service  on 
June  1.  reporting  from  Paris  on  an  in- 
terview with  A.  C.  Kotchian.  Lockheed 
president,  reports  him  as  having  said 
that  even  if  Congress  fails  to  approve 
a  $250  million  loan  guarantee  to  Lock- 
heed, the  c<Hnpany  will  not  give  up  in 
its  efforts  to  get  the  L-1011  Tri-Star 
program  off  the  groimd. 

Mr.  Kotchian  and  a  number  of  the 
witnesses  noted  that  it  was  the  British 
Oovemment  that  insisted  on  some  sort 
of  UJS.  baeUng  for  the  Tri-Star,  imply- 
ing that  faflure  to  obtain  the  Oovem- 
ment guarantee  would  result  in  the  can- 
cellation of  the  contract  fOr  the  Rolls- 
Royce  engines  for  the  plane.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  that.  RoUs-Royoe  and  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemment  have  already  Invested 
well  over  $100  minion  in  the  program. 


TiMy  also  have  30,000  Jobs  at  stake  and 
their  r^utation  in  the  Jet  engine  field. 
Mr.  Kotchian  indicated  that  there  may 
be  some  other  kind  of  hacking  that  might 
satisfy  the  British.  So  again  there  is 
serious  question  about  our  involvement, 
without  worrying  whether  we  should  be 
concerned  with  the  British  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  did  not 
liegin  to  explore  the  total  ramifications 
of  the  bill  before  us  and  what  it  can 
mean  to  the  relationships  between  Oov- 
emment. big  business,  and  the  financial 
marke^lace.  However,  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  Dq^artment  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972  did  take  some 
testimony  regarding  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  On  May  25,  BCr.  Jack  H.  Voll- 
brecht,  president  of  Aerojet-Oeneral 
Corp.  testified.  I  believe  some  of  his  tes- 
timony is  pertinent.  The  question  was 
asked: 

If  the  loan  guarantee  la  no<t  authorised  or 
approved  by  Congress  and  Lockheed  la  forced 
Into  bankruptcy,  do  you  believe  our  defense 
programs  with  Lockheed  would  be  placed  in 
Jeopardy  or  Is  there  a  way  for  ua  to  obtain 
our  weapons  systems  under  a  receivership 
situation? 

Mr.  Vollbrecht  relied: 

I  dont  see  any  reason  why  they  would  be 
placed  In  Jeopardy.  I  think  It  would  be 
healthy,  frankly,  I  really  do.  I  have  no 
qualms  at  all  about  It. 

For  one  thing,  Lockheed  Is  not  a  single 
enterprise.  It  is  a  group  of  ent^iniaes  under 
one  corporate  group  and  moet  of  thoee  de- 
fense contracts  are  separated  very  clearly 
Into  one  or  another  of  the  operating  units. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  oould  not  con- 
tinue on  without  any  interruption  at  all  as 
long  as  the  people  running  them  were  assured, 
"keep  going,  fellows." 

After  all,  the  Oovemment  Is  funding  these 
contracts  and  as  long  as  the  Oovemment 
la  willing  to  ke^  providing  the  necessary 
funds  to  those  pec^le,  there  is  no  reason  for 
them  to  atop. 

Mr.  Packard  said  the  same  thing  that 
even  if  the  L-1011  program  were  to  fail 
it  would  not  seriously  impair  the  de- 
fense contracts  with  Lockheed.  So  if 
there  is  some  concern  over  our  defense 
posture  it  is  not  shared  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

ItXr.  Chairman.  I  believe  of  great  inter- 
est is  the  testimony  of  Mx.  Vollbrecht  re- 
garding the  general  attitude  of  the  aero- 
space Industry  toward  the  Lockheed 
guarantee  proposal.  Commenting  on  tiie 
L-1011,  he  said: 

In  the  L-1011  It  Is  a  dear  case  where  the 
company  undertook  a  venture  which,  for 
whatever  the  reasons  might  have  been,  sim- 
ply dldnt  succeed,  or  hasnt  suooeeded  up  to 
this  point  without  coming  In  and  saying  that 
the  Govemmeat  must  partlc^iata  In  ths 
thing  in  order  to  make  it  succeed. 

Now,  the  point  that  upaets  me  about  It  is 
that  this  technique  Is  what  defense  con- 
tractors have  used  historically  to  avoid  go- 
ing broke,  to  come  In  through  normal  Ck>v- 
antment  channels  of  getting  balled  out  of 
their  bad  bids.  Xn  this  oase  there  wasnt  any 
basts  for  tha  Oovemment  to  bail  them  out 
and.  by  Ck>d.  they  had  to  surfaoe.  Tliey  had  to 
ooma  up  and  say,  "you  know,  we  have  got 
to  have  soma  other  way  for  you  to  do  It. 
Here  Is  a  technique." 

Z  say  all  you  are  doing  la  making  the  game 
oloar  to  emybody.  Tou  ean  sttU  play  this 
gsBM  and  if  you  ara  olaver  •nough  you  wUI 
gat  away  with  it. 


I  Just  tdl  you,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  an  example  of  a  con- 
tractor who  is  a  btilwether  In  this  industry 
either  way  and  the  Industry  will  read  it  ex- 
actly the  way  you  treat  them.  It  Is  common 
talk  among  the  industzy  and  they  are  wait- 
ing to  see,  and  dont  think  they  wont  read 
thoee  signs.  There  is  no  way  you  can  cover 
them  up.  So  If  you  want  to  oontlnue  having 
troubles  with  an  Industry  who  will  come 
right  back  and  say,  "Well,  what  are  you  treat- 
ing me  different  for?  What  la  different  about 
me?  My  proMems  are  Just  ss  real  to  me  as 
liockheed's  are  to  them."  I  think  that  U  fair. 
I  would  expect  to  be  able  to  come  In  and 
say  "My  Ood,  we  made  a  horrible  mistake 
and  we  are  about  to  go  under  and  we  want 
to  be  balled  out.  And  Fd  want  to  know  why 
you  are  not  going  to  ball  me  out.  If  you 
say  no,  I  want  to  know  why." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  very  clear  from 
this  exchange  is  that  passage  ol  this  bill 
in  any  form  may  well  be  accepted  as  a 
signal  for  large  defense  contractors  to 
ignore  accepted  business  responsiUllty, 
operate  in  a  very  loose  fashion,  lose 
mcmey  if  need  be  without  concern  be- 
cause the  Oovemment  will  bail  them  out. 

TUs  you  must  agree  is  a  very  danger- 
ous c(mcept  and  attitude. 

Will  the  Oovemment  be  expected  to 
underwrite  the  aerospace  industry? 

Will  the  program  stop  at  $250  million? 

WiU  it  stop  at  $2  Mllion? 

Where  will  it  stiv? 

Again.  I  say  that  this  is  a  bad  bill  and 
should  be  defeated  regardless  of  the 
form  it  takes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ttie 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
guished  gentieman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sum 
it  up,  I  understand  you  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  $250  million  emergency  loan 
program  to  Lockheed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Surely,  surely,  I  am  fo- 
ing  to  siqvort  this  bin  with  amendments. 
Lockheed  has  made  a  case  and  we  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  not  doing  so.  This  cookl 
trigger  a  depression.  Business  and  labor 
in  35  States  are  involved.  This  is  no  time 
to  run  that  risk.  We  are  losing  in  the 
fight  against  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment.   

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wIU  the  gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  recall 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  so-called  bailout  of 
Penn  Central. 

Would  you  tdl  us  briefly  niiat  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Penn  Central  sitoa- 
tion  and  the  lockheed  sitoation  ia? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tea:  I  can  teU  the  gen- 
tleman.          

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Becanse 
at  the  time  of  the  bailout  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  teU  the  gentleman 
something  that  has  never  bem  told,  and 
never  been  printed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well.  I 
will  be  glad  to  bear  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  A  Penn  Central  dh?ector 
called  me  up  one  Friday  nl^t  and  said 
they  wanted  to  see  me.  and  they  moet 
see  me  immediately.  I  said.  "AD  rig^t.  I 
will  see  you.  Tomorrow  Is  Saturday,  but 
I  wUl  meet  you  Saturday  morning.'* 

Ttuas  said  they  woaU  be  down,  and 
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VbBf  were,  and  they  were  In  my  ofBoe 
aU  day  long,  and  we  had  an  Under  Secre- 
tary and  an  Asaistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  we  had  other  people,  and 
we  dlacmaed  this  all  day  long.  But  when 
it  got  right  down  to  doing  something 
about  it.  they  would  not  under  any  eon- 
aidM«tions  agree  to  have  the  Oovem- 
ment  get  its  money  bade  first.  They 
would  not  subordinate  any  of  tiieir  obli- 
gations to  the  Oovemment's  loan.  They 
wanted  that  abaotutely  free  and  over  and 
above  any  assets  that  they  had.  It  was 
imlllEe  this.  Lockheed  said,  "Tes.  we  will 
pay  the  Oovemment  back  first.  We  will 
sobordinate  even  the  banks,  we  win  sub- 
ordinate their  obligations  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. we  will  let  the  Government  be  paid 
back  first." 

And  this  bill  Is  written  so  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  what- 
ever money  is  paid  out  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion, wiU  be  paid  back  before  anyone  else 
get8>«id. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  WIU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  facts  in  this  case  correctly, 
the  banks  have  already  put  in  $400  mll- 
VUm  Into  this,  and  Lockheed  is  already 
$400  million  in  debt  to  the  btuikera. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  And  this 
would  add  $250  million  to  the  indebted- 
new  of  Lockheed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  $250  million  is  to 
be  an  obligation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  it  be 
fresh  money? 

Mr.  PATBIAN.  It  will  be  fresh  money. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  will  be 
fresh  money  from  the  banks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  addition  to  the  $400 
mllUon. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabcuna.  From  the 
banks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  Government 
guarantees  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  dt  Alabaom.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  the  banks  coUect 
the  interest  in  additim  to  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Tou  mean 
the  banks  will  collect  the  interest? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  banks  will  collect 
the  interest. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  will 
make  the  total  indebtedness  of  Lockheed 
to  those  banks  $850  million,  $290  million 
v^ich  is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Hie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  stated  that  theae 
24  banks  have,  as  I  beUeve  you  call  it,  a 
debt  reserve? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  A  bad-d^t  reserve. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  A  bad- 
debt  reserve,  a  slush  fund,  that  was  pro- 
vided by  the  UJB.  Government  in  the 
form  of  tax  exemptions  of  $1  bUllon? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  total  sub- 
sidy to  these  34  banks. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  total 
is  $1  billion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  Tba,%  Is 
after  taklof  all  their  losses  and  deduc- 
tioos. 
I    Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  What 


would  the  gentleman  from  Texas  esti- 
mate the  assets  of  Lockheed  to  be? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  lite  total  assets  I  aa- 
sume  are  about  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  One  final 
question,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yldd  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Why  will 
not  those  banks  make  this  $250  million 
additional  loan  without  Government 
guarantees  when  Lockheed  has  $1  billion 
plus  of  assets? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  only  that,  they 
want  to  get  the  benefits  of  any  tax  de- 
ductions in  the  future  too,  that  is  what 
they  have  in  hand. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  But  my 
question  is  why  will  they  xu>t  add  $250 
million  to  that  debt? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  what  I  cannot 
understand.  And  whoi  one  member  of 
the  conunittee  asked  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica man,  who  was  one  of  the  two  who 
were  aoewerlng  for  the  24  bankers  there, 
said.  "Why  don't  you  use  this  bad  debt 
reserve  that  runs  to  $1  billion  for  the  24 
banlcs  who  are  sitting  here?  There  is  only 
a  $250  mUllon  loan  asked  for?"  he  said, 
"We  su'e  saving  that  for  a  rainy  day." 
And  one  of  the  members  spoke  up  and 
said,  "We  are  facing  a  hurricane  right 
now." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yidd,  in  answer  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  goiUeman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Akdrkws)  the  banks  have 
obligated  themselves  for  $400  million. 
They  are  now  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing been  t<dd  by  the  bank  examiners, 
whose  people  have  come  and  looked  at 
their  loan  portfoUoe,  that  "Lockheed 
kMUOB  are  in  the  realm  ot  dassifled  loans," 
and  that,  "you  should  not,  in  tbe  best  in- 
terest of  the  bank,  pay  out  any  further 
advancement  without  additicmal  collat- 
eral." Lockheed  cannot  put  up  any  addi- 
tional oollateraL  Under  the  law  the  banks 
could — I  say  could — advance  more  money 
even  if  the  loans  are  classified.  But  under 
sound  banking  practices  it  is  imwise  for 
them  to  do  so. 

That  is  the  answer,  I  believe,  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Aasuws) . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept that,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
SrsPHKirs).  You  know,  that  classified 
loan — that  does  not  mean  they  are  clas- 
sified to  the  extent  that  no  further  loans 
can  be  given  to  the  people  who  made 
the  loan. 

I  received  from  the  proper  regulatory 
agency  the  rules  on  that  which  are  the 
same  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Board.  The  rules  are  that 
when  they  are  classified  ordinarily,  you 
know,  they  look  with  disfavor  on  the 
loan — but  there  were  evidences  even 
amcmg  these  24  banks,  where  they  had 
made  loans  to  the  same  pe(K)le  that  they 
had  classified  loans  (m.  H^  does  not 
deter  them  from  making  further  loans. 

The  statement  went  further  and  said 
that  sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make 
a  loan  on  a  loan  that  has  been  dassifled. 


because  they  could  figure  out  for  them- 
sdves  that  it  would  probably  lead  to  a 
better  condition  for  the  borrower  and  he 
could  pay  back  all  of  his  debts,  or  a  little 
better. 

So,  that  is  not  an  abe<riute  deterrent. 
It  doies  not  stop  the  making  of  loans  and 
certainly  hi  a  case  like  this  where  they 
have  $400  million  at  stake  and  where 
they  have  a  2.4-percent  deduction  l^r 
bad  debt  reserves — whether  they  have 
any  bad  debts  or  not — they  get  it  any- 
way— and  they  could  make  a  billion  dol- 
Uuv  that  way  and  they  can  still  get  these 
bad  debt  reserves — and  nobody  else  gets 
them.  Other  businesses  did  not  get  them. 
The  railroads  do  not  get  them.  Irulividu- 
als  do  not  get  such  bad  debt  reserves. 
Only  the  banks  like  these  24  banks  here. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yidd  to  the  genUeman. 

iSr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
Federal  guarantee  of  the  $250  million 
loan,  win  Lockheed  get  a  lower  interest 
rata  on  this  loan  than  others  in  the  mar- 
ketplace? 

&ir.  PATMAN.  That  is  to  be  negoti- 
ated— and  that  is  the  best  information 
we  could  get. 

What  brought  us  down  to  this  is  that 
there  was  an  agreement  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent people  involved  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Connally.  did  read 
that  agreement.  There  ttie  British  Gov- 
enuient  gives  us  notice— written  notice 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  this — if  we  do  not 
get  oursdves  in  the  position  of  Uvlng  up 
to  our  part  of  the  contract  by  August  8 
that  they  will  be  out — do  not  consider 
them  in  aar  longer.  That  is  a  written 
notice  from  the  British  Oovemment 

Also  Rolla-Boyoe— 4here  was  the  same 
kind  of  notice.  If  we  do  not  put  oursdves 
In  a  podtiOQ  to  eomply  with  our  jxurts  of 
the  contract  by  that  time,  they  are  out. 

Therefore.  If  we  were  to  permit  this 
Lockheed  Corp.  to  go  bankrupt,  there  is 
$1,400,000,000  that  would  just  go  mto 
the  sand.  It  would  iMt  be  worth  anything. 
You  take  airplane  parts  and  buildings 
and  the  know-how  and  the  machme 
tools — they  would  be  absolutdy  worth- 
less. We  were  told  that  $250  million  will 
make  them  a  going  concern  and  save  all 
this.  Thcar  can  pay  their  debts.  So  for 
that  reaaon.  that  dateline  is  what  at- 
tracted my  attention— we  do  not  want  to 
nm  that  risk  arul  we  should  pass  this 
thing  qfuiekly  and  get  it  over  with  and 
get  oursdves  in  a  position  to  comply  with 
our  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  jridd? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Essentially,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  why  banks  will  not 
go  in  for  more  than  $250  million,  it  was 
never  really  answered  to  the  committee: 
was  it?  As  a  point  of  fact,  some  Emega- 
tlons  were  made  but  they  never  did  an- 
swer it.  Is  it  not  a  fttct  tliat  if  this  guar- 
antee is  granted  and  they  then  subrogate 
themselves  to  the  $250  million  that  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  is  an  open  end  and  the  banks 
will  end  up  with  more  security  than  they 
have  at  the  presoit  time  from  Lock- 
heed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  IB  the  gentleman  talk* 
ing  about  the  $300  or  $400  miUlon? 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  $400  million. 
After  the  $250  milliwi  guarantee,  the 
banks  will  have  more  assets  securing 
those  loans  than  they  presently  have. 

BIr.  PATMAN.  Tbegr  would  have  ad- 
ditional assets.  At  one  time  they  were 
valued  at  $131  minion.  NOw  they  rxe  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $300  mlllijn  or  $400 
million.  Much  of  it  is  land  that  has  ap- 
preciated to  great  value.  I  am  willing  for 
them  to  use  it  in  connection  with  this 
$250  million  to  save  themsdv^s.  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  their  debts  and  to  pt.y 
income  taxes  to  the  Govemmoit  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  Then  we  will  an  have 
fewer  problems. 

Mr.  IfCAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentieman  jridd? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yidd  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  Uke  to  have  the 
gentleman's  oonunents  In  regard  to  a  very 
serious  problem  which  now  confronts  the 
Committee  on  Am>ropriations,  and  whidi 
win  probably  confrcmt  the  House  next 
we^ 

There  is  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  AppnHjriations  a  budget  estimate  for 
$1  bUlion  to  create  public  Jobs — the 
Elmergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  This 
legislation  recently  passed  the  Congress 
and  was  signed  by  the  President.  The 
Preddent  has  asked  me  and  certain  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  move  quickly  on 
the  matter.  There  is  a  great  push  to  get 
this  $1  billion  proposal  enacted  in  order 
to  create  a  certain  number  of  public  em- 
ployment Jobs.  How  productive  those  Jobs 
would  be  I  persoiudly  think  is  qiUte 
doubtful.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am 
most  skeptical  about  the  efficacy  of  the  $1 
billion  proposal. 

Now,  Jobs  are  involved  in  the  pending 
biU.  Whether  or  not  a  bankruptcy  would 
wash  out  those  Jobs  I  am  not  sure;  I  am 
not  familiar  with  aU  the  facts.  But  as  be- 
tween the  $1  biUion  proposal  which  we 
contemplate  may  be  before  us  next  week 
and  the  problem  of  Jobs  Involved  in  the 
pending  blU,  how  would  you  equate  those 
matters? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentieman  that  he  hold  up  on  that  a  wedt 
or  two.  We  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  on 
a  bOl  that  I  think  wUl  solve  aU  those 
questions  and  not  use  more  than  $1 
bUUon. 

Back  in  1932  FioreUo  La  Guardia  came 
down  the  center  aide  of  the  Chamber 
waving  a  biU  that  had  been  introduced  in 
mimeographed  form.  It  had  not  been 
printed  or  referred  to  a  committee.  It  was 
known  as  the  reconstruction  finance  biU. 

Mr.  La  Guardia  said : 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  this  bill  helps  out  only  tha 
banks,  the  rmllroada,  and  the  Innirance 
companlea. 

And  he  was  right.  I  voted  for  it.  Others 
voted  for  it.  We  passed  it  because  it 
would  help  the  banks,  hdp  the  buUding 
and  loans,  help  to  Uqu^  their  froaen 
assets  and  put  the  country  back  on  the 
track.  Those  three  institutions  were  the 
ones  who  could  do  the  most.  Later  they 
converted  it  so  as  to  help  anyone  who 
had  an  application  for  a  worthy  project 
and  they  could  get  it  oonddered  if  the 
bank  would  not  make  them  a  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest.  In  that  way 
the  RFC  handled  $40  bUUon  hi  credit 


to  help  the  people;  $40  bilUon  they  could 
expend.  They  had  a  capitallsatiCNQ  of 
$500  milUon,  and  they  could  expend  17Vi 
to  1.  That  act  enabled  them  to  do  that. 
We  had  that  from  1932  to  1963,  and  we 
should  have  had  the  RFC  aU  the  time. 
It  should  never  have  been  abolished  or 
repealed.  But  it  was. 

Now,  you  can  take  a  biUlon  dollars  of 
that  money  and  have  a  National  Devd- 
opment  Bank.  You  would  be  able  to  ex- 
pend on  tbe  basis  of  20  to  1,  which  is  an 
orthodox  figure.  Tliat  woidd  create  a  $20 
million  bank,  which  should  take  care  of 
our  credit  needs  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. You  could  use  that  $1  blUion  for 
that  purpose,  I  wiU  state  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  solve  many  problems  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  the  gentieman  sup- 
port the  proposed  Lockheed  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  that  we  do  not 
have  greater  unemployment,  or  does  he 
support  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  these  enormous  defense  contracts 
are  not  put  in  Jec^ardy,  or  what  is  the 
basis  for  the  genUeman's  support  of  the 
Lockheed  locm? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  1  is  unemployment. 
This  bin  requires  no  money — ^no  ap- 
propriations. This  blU  win  ke^  Jobs-— 
keep  people  employed.  That  is  what  this 
biU  is  about. 

Between  60,000  and  70,000  people  wiU 
be  put  out  of  Jobs  here.  We  already  have 
between  5  million  and  6  million  people 
walking  the  streets,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  add  to  that,  10  percent  more. 

That  is  not  aU.  National  security  is 
involved  here.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  world.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  defend  oursdves.  If  we  de- 
stroy the  know-how  that  is  in  the  Lock- 
heed (Do.,  with  the  71,000  employees  and 
aU  the  machine  tools,  we  wiU  be  destroy- 
ing a  great  deal  of  what  we  may  need 
and  need  urgently. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Cludrman.  wUl  the 
gentieman  yidd  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yidd  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
argued  that  if  Lockheed  goes  bankrupt, 
these  Jobs  wlU  not  be  Jeopardized,  that 
these  contracts  wiU  continue,  and  the 
work  win  continue,  and  the  people  who 
are  employed  on  these  contracts  wiU  not 
lose  their  Jobs.  Did  the  gentleman  ex- 
plore that  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  if 
so,  what  were  his  condusions? 

lilr.  PATMAN.  It  wiU  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. The  more  contractors  that  go 
out  of  business,  the  greater  the  monop- 
oUes  win  become.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  sad  experience  in  dealing  with 
monopolies.  Now  is  no  time  to  give  them 
a  greater  and  stronger  grip  on  t^ 
throats  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Will  the  gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cemed  about  this  Job  aspect  too,  and 
I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  bankruptcy 
but  I  do  know  a  Uttie  bit  about  buUdlng 
airplanes.  What  I  find  it  dlfllcult  to 
understand  is  how  we  are  going  to  lose 
these  Jobs  if  the  company  that  is  buUd- 
ing the  engines  is  already  in  bankruptcy 
and  it  can  continue  to  buUd  the  engines. 


but  the  company  that  is  gohig  to  buUd 
the  airframes  caimot  continue  to  buOd 
airframes  if  it  goes  bankrupt.  WiU  the 
gentieman  please  explain? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are  getting  their  money,  but  they 
are  spending  $5  mmion  a  week  right 
now,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  help- 
ing us  if  we  get  into  a  petition  to  carry 
on  this  contract. 

Mr.  Wira^ALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yidd  to  the  gentie- 
man frwnNew  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  question  that  has  just 
been  asked.  The  British  Govenmient  is 
paying  out  between  $3  miUlon  and  $• 
mlUion  a  week  to  keep  RoUs-Royce  go- 
ing. They  are  taking  a  gamble  at  thla 
time  that  the  planes  wiU  be  buUt  tar 
which  they  are  going  to  furnish  this  par- 
ticular engine. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  government  itself 
is  paying  out  that  amount. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  We  are  not  guaranteeing  any 
of  that,  but  if  we  can  pass  this  program, 
it  will  tie  in  with  the  other,  and  the 
whole  thing  can  be  continued. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  we  wiU  get  the 
benefit  of  every  dime  of  it. 

I  must  cease  and  dedst,  because  I  have 
yielded  more  time  than  I  should  have, 
and  I  apologize  for  it. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gaitieoum  con- 
sumed 46  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yidd  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lockheed  situation 
was  brought  to  our  attention  a  niunber 
of  months  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
biU  was  introduced  on  May  19,  1971.  with 
19  ^wnsors  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  both  political  parties.  Nine  of 
the  sponsors  were  from  our  particular 
committee.  That  biU  provided  for  $260 
million  in  assistance  through  a  loan 
guarantee  fund. 

In  going  through  the  committee,  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  at  that 
time,  it  was  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  in- 
crease the  amount  to  $2  billion  so  that 
more  guarantees  could  be  provided.  As 
circumstances  have  been  chan^ng  from 
day  to  day,  and  as  time  is  ruiming 
out,  we  are  to  the  point  where  we  have 
to  act  promptly  in  an  urgent  situation, 
so  we  have  felt  and  we  beUeve  that  In 
coming  in  here  today,  actually  we  should 
compromise  the  amount  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  original  amount  that  was 
sponsored  by  many  Members  of  the 
House,  which  is  $250  miUion.  I  thinir  u 
WiU  do  the  Job.  I  think  it  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  national  interest,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  Lockheed  Aircraft,  but 
also  first  aiul  foremost  in  the  national 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

We  havb  watched  this  steadUy  deteri- 
orating situation.  We  can  only  com- 
pound the  dtuatioin  if  we  refuse  to  act 
to  assist  Lockheed  at  this  time. 

I  hoi)e  every  Member  understands  that 
tha  proposal  does  not  propose  giving 
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cash  to  anybody.  It  is  a  loan  guarantee 
fund. 

The  proposal  also  means  that  the  UJB. 
Oovemment,  for  its  loan  guarantee,  will 
have  a  first  call  on  the  assets  of  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  in  ease  of  major  difficulty,  in 
ease  it  Is  necessary  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 
We  all  feel  that  the  $250  million  can  be 
Justified  as  responsibly  needed  in  order 
to  keep  the  company  going  and  provide 
the  means  of  producing  this  civilian  air- 
plane, for  which  there  are  103  firm  orders 
at  the  present  time.  These  firm  orders 
when  delivered  can  more  than  cover  the 
amoxmts  that  would  be  involved  in  the 
Oovemment  guarantee. 

The  Lockheed  situation  represents  an 
almost  unimaginable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have  combined  to  pose 
a  major  economic  problem.  It  has  hl^- 
lighted  philo8(H>hic  questions  which  go  to 
to  the  root  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
despite  the  fact  that  loan  guarantees  are 
hardly  unique,  and,  in  relation  to  the 
loans  we  have  guaranteed,  this  one  is  def- 
initely not  large.  Furthermore,  it  has 
posed  the  question  of  whether  it  is  In  the 
public  interest  for  the  Oovemment  to 
keep  certain  large  corporations  in  busi- 
ness or  not  and  a  host  of  corollary  ques- 
tions. 

There  is  no  question  regarding  certain 
facts  in  this  case.  First,  is  the  fact  that 
Lockheed  is  the  largest  defense  con- 
tractor in  the  coimtry.  Second,  that  It  is  a 
major  factor  in  our  aerosiMce  industry, 
nor  that  that  industry  is  already  de- 
pressed as  a  result  of  the  reductions  in 
defense  procurement  and  space  explora- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  the  SST. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  if  a  guaranteed  loan  is  not  made 
available  to  Lockheed  within  a  few  days 
that  it  will  go  into  bankruptcy  and  if  this 
happens  the  L-1011  Tri-Star  airbus  is 
dead.  ' 

If  this  happens,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  some  60,000  pec^le  in  35  States 
will  be  added  to  the  unemployment  rolls, 
that  $1.4  billion  of  investments  and  loans 
alifMEtdy  made  will  be  lost,  and  that  de- 
fense contracts  in  process  at  Lockheed 
will  have  to  be  renegotiated. 

Some  of  the  bill's  opponents  suggest 
that  if  Lockheed  goes  into  bankruptcy, 
many  of  its  defense- related  activities 
will  be  continued.  I  tliink  it  is  quite  likely 
that  this  is  so,  which  means  that  some 
62,000  of  their  72,000  employees  might 
not  lose  their  Job.  But  no  one  who  has  ap- 
peared before  us.  or  submitted  state- 
ments, who  knows  anything  about  the 
aerospace  or  airiine  business,  thinks  that 
the  L-1011  program  could  survive  Lock- 
heed's bankruptcy.  No  matter  what  con- 
fusing statements  are  made  by  this  bill's 
opponents,  this  means  that  up  to  60,000 
people  will  be  put  out  of  work  if  this 
firm  goes  bankrupt. 

It  should  be  clear  then  that  if  we  are 
concerned  about  problems  of  tmemploy- 
ment,  then  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  consider  what  appr(H>rlate  steps  might 
be  taken  to  avoid  such  a  massive  layoff. 

Some  other  consequences  of  Lockheed's 
failure  are  not  so  certain,  but  there  seems 
again  to  be  a  UtUe  doubt  that  if  it  fails, 
50  percent  of  the  $1.4  billion  which  has 
been  invested  so  far  in  the  L-1011  will  be 
a  tax  deductible  loss— with  a  cost  to  the 


Oovemment  of  $750  million.  The  Treas- 
ury estimates  the  loss  of  income  taxes  at 
$65  to  $95  million.  In  addition  to  this 
aggregate  cost,  loss  recognition  by  credi- 
tors, shareholders,  and  suppliers  will  re- 
sult tn  estimated  short- run  Federal  reve- 
nue losses  of  $275  to  $340  mUlion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  there  not  also  a  dan- 
ger, if  Lockheed  should  go  under  and  face 
bankruptcy,  there  would  be  a  moncqixdy 
in  the  broad-bus  aircraft  field,  leaving 
McDonnell-Douglas  solely  in  the  field, 
which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
$20  billion  mcmopoly  for  the  next  4  years? 

Mr.  wnWALL.  There  is  definitely  that 
danger. 

Testimony  has  made  it  clear  that  In 
certain  industries,  of  which  the  aircraft 
industry  is  a  prime  example,  the  devel- 
opment and  marketing  of  a  product 
Involves  the  aggregation  of  massive 
amounts  of  money,  extremely  diverse  and 
sophisticated  skills,  and  years  of  legi- 
time. Because  of  this,  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  that  Uie  failure  of  the  L-1011 
project  would  mean  we  have  only  one 
other  domestic  producer  of  this  genera- 
tion of  aircraft;  namely,  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  with  the  DC-10.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Boeing  may  have  the  money  and  the 
expertise,  they  do  not  have  time  to  get 
in  this  market.  For  reasons  I  wiU  mention 
later,  we  consider  it  extremely  important 
for  the  United  States  to  preserve  its 
superiority  in  the  aerospace  industry. 
But  first,  I  want  to  point  out  the  value 
of  having  strong  competition  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  generation  of  air- 
craft. Floyd  Hall,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  put  it  in  very  clear 
terms.  He  said: 

For  forty  y«sn,  ooxnpetitlon  an^ong  the 
aircraft  mantifactuiers  has  be«n  the  major 
force  tbat  baa  brovight  progre—  In  safety, 
comfort,  speed,  technological  design,  and  the 
two  factors  of  purchase  price  and  operating 
costs  which  are  the  airlines'  major  resources 
In  holding  down  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Today  we  firmly  believe  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  the  DC-10  and  the  L-1011  will 
each  be  exceptional  airplanes  Is  tbat  the 
Intense  competition  between  the  two  Is  pro- 
ducing exceptionally  high  quality  perform- 
ance by  the  makers. 

Because  of  price  competition  between 
Lockheed  and  Douglas  for  the  Initial  Tri  Jet 
orders,  the  base  price  offered  to  Eastern  for 
the  DC-10  with  the  Oeneral  Electric  engine 
dbropped  from  $15.4  million  to  $14.9  mUUon 
within  a  rtiatlvely  short  period  In  1967  and 
1968.  Over  the  same  period,  the  base  price 
for  the  L-1011,  with  the  RoUa  Boyce  engine, 
dropfMd  trotn  $16.1  mllUon  to  $14.36  mU- 
Uon.  .  .  .  Thus.  Eastern  Initially  saved  over 
$33  million  on  an  order  of  50  airplanes  by 
selecting  the  L-1011,  and  almost  $100  million 
over  the  Initial  offering  price  on  the  L-1011 
Itself. 

Other  testimony  bore  out  Mr.  Hall's 
contention  that  due  to  o(Mnpetition,  both 
our  domestic  trijets  are  more  economical 
to  purchase  and  operate  and  offer  more 
safety  features.  While  I  am  sure  Lock- 
heed's bankruptcy  would  not  motivate 
McDonnell-Douglas  to  reduce  the  quality 
of  the  DC-10,  the  competitive  discipline 
on  the  price  would  disaj^iear.  Also,  there 
would  be  significant  delays  in  delivering 
the  other  benefits  of  the  trlJets  to  the 


public,  and  who  knows  how  long  it  would 
be  until  a  new  generation  of  aircraft 
improvements  would  appear. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
there  have  been  immeasurable  benejQts 
to  the  American  public  in  terms  of  better, 
safer,  faster,  and  more  economical  air 
transportation  as  a  result  of  the  compe- 
tition between  our  domestic  producers. 

But  continuing  my  comments  on  costs 
associated  with  Lockheed's  bankruptcy. 
Additional  unonployment  compensation 
will  amount  to  $50  to  $75  million,  de- 
pending on  the  duration  of  the  adjust- 
ment period.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  any 
way  you  look  at  it.  Lockheed's  bank- 
ruptcy will  cost  the  taxpayers  far  more 
money  than  the  $250  million  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  guarantee. 

These  are  only  the  short-run  costs. 
Badly  needed  sales  of  aircraft  abroad, 
with  resulting  service  and  maintenance 
revenues,  would  be  lost  with  an  adverse 
long-term  Impact  on  our  already  critical 
balance  of  pajrments.  This,  by  itself,  is 
a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Let  me  make  a  short  comment  on  for- 
eign procurement  in  connection  with 
this  airplane  and  with  the  Douglas  air- 
plane. In  the  case  of  the  Douglas  air- 
plane there  is  to  be  foreign  procurement 
of  15  percent  of  the  amount  involved.  In 
the  case  of  the  L-1011  it  is  necessary  to 
have  foredgn  procurement  of  17  percent 
of  the  amount  involved.  So  there  is  for- 
eign procurement  in  both  programs  re- 
gardless. There  is  Just  a  2-percent  dif- 
ference between  the  Lockheed  and 
Douglas  programs. 

Most  of  the  world  files  on  American 
aircraft.  In  fact,  our  exporto  of  aircraft, 
repl£u;ement  parts,  and  service  have  been 
major  factors  in  our  efforts  to  maintain 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Having  de- 
bated legislation  here  on  this  floor  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  broaden  the  activities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  I  need  not 
review  now  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
serious  decline  in  our  Nation's  trade  bal- 
ance. Let  me  Just  remind  you  that  the 
only  category  of  goods  in  which  the 
United  States  maintains  a  clear  competi- 
tive advantage  is  in  the  tedinologically 
Intensive  products.  Maintaining  the  value 
of  the  doUar  in  international  markets— 
that  is,  avoiding  an  ofBcial  or  de  facto 
devaluation  of  the  dollar — is  dependent 
on  maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Aircraft  are  essential  to  that.  The 
foreign  market  for  trijets  is  estimated  at 
some  $27  billion.  There  is  one  foreign 
producers  of  a  trijet,  but  Lockheed  al- 
ready has  some  few  foreign  sales  for  the 
L-1011  and  seems  reasonably  certain  to 
get  others  if  it  survives. 

Every  citizen  who  uses  dollars — and 
I  cannot  think  of  any  who  does  not — 
has  an  interest  in  what  happens  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  Maintaining  yi 
strong,  productive,  and  competitive  9D- 
craft  industry  is  in  the  public  Interest. 
I  realize  that  there  are  many  citizens 
who  do  not  recognize  the  significance  of 
this  kind  of  consideration,  but  this  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress must  give  responsible  attention  to 
such  considerations. 

Let  me  summarize,  then,  that  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  public  welfare  is  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  the  activities 
of  certain  of  our  major  corporations. 
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Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  this 
when  the  corporation  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  public  utility,  but  it  is  obviously  also 
true  in  the  case  of  a  firm  such  as 
Lockheed. 

Having  established  this,  we  have  ex- 
amined what  assurance  there  Is  that  $250 
million  would  save  the  company,  and 
why,  in  a  free  enterprise  society,  the 
Oovemment  should  get  involved.  Let  me 
treat  the  first  point  first. 

I  mentioned  at  the  start  the  unimagin- 
able series  of  events  which  led  to  Lock- 
heed's problem.  Tn  a  2-year  period,  they 
had  to  write  off  a  $484  million  loss  on 
four  defense  contracts.  Both  the  com- 
pany and  the  Department  of  Defense 
admit  that  they  share  in  the  blame  for 
this.  This  is  in  the  record.  Both  the 
company  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
admit  they  share  in  the  blame  for  this. 

Who  was  most  at  fault,  we  cannot  de- 
termine without  extended  litigation,  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  induced  a  liquidity 
crisis  for  Lockheed  which  it  was  about 
to  resolve  with  additional  unassisted  pri- 
vate credit,  when  Rolls-Royce  suddenly 
announced  bankruptcy.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  renegotiation  of  the  oiglne 
contract  at  higher  cost,  and  the  bankers' 
decision  that  further  credit  could  not 
be  extended  to  Lockheed  without  a 
guarantee. 

Despite  all  these  problems,  the  best 
brains  in  banking,  defense,  and  aero- 
space, all  estimate  that  $250  million  will 
pull  Lockheed  through  its  liquidity  crisis 
and  keep  it  alive.  The  banks  will  make 
the  loan  if  the  Oovemment  will  guar- 
antee It. 

From  all  this,  I  think,  It  should  be  clear 
to  all  of  us  that  granting  a  loan  guar- 
antee which  does  not  cost  any  tax  money 
would  be  a  good  bargain  for  the  tax- 
payer. But  it  leaves  open  the  question  of 
why  the  Oovemment  should  involve  it- 
self in  this  way. 

The  reed  question  before  us  today  is. 
whether  we  can,  or  will,  apply  enlight- 
ened flexibility  to  our  interpretation  of 
the  imwrltten  policies  concerning  the  re- 
latl(H3shlp  between  government  and  busi- 
ness. 

Personally,  I  have  l<mg  cherished  the 
free  mterprlse  concept  that  any  business, 
large  or  small,  is  a  risk  venture,  under- 
taken by  the  owners  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  that  the  Oovemment's  principal 
responsibility  is  to  maintain  an  environ- 
ment in  which  industrlousness,  honesty, 
and  integrity  bring  their  own  rewards. 
Under  the  Constitution  and  our  cher- 
ished concepts  of  free  enterprise,  our  Na- 
tion has  achieved  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  nation  in  the  world  and 
I  say  to  you  that  it  is  this  very  success 
which  has  made  us  intolerant  of  failures 
and  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  for  any  reason  have  shared  less  in 
our  bounties.  But  it  is  both  right  and 
proper,  and  we  apply  the  same  measured 
flexibility  to  our  concepts  of  free  enter- 
prise that  we  apply  to  Interpretation  kA 
the  Constitution. 

Since  at  least  the  early  thirties,  we 
have  been  directing  s<»ne  portion  of  our 
Government's  resources  Mrlth  more  con- 
cern for  the  public  welfare  than  the  cost 
When  we  have  sought  the  reasons  for 
the  problems  our  programs  sought  to  al- 
leviate, it  has  not  been  to  fix  blame,  but 


to  provide  us  with  the  guidance  needed 
to  shape  corrective  measures.  Despite 
disagreements,  we  have  inaugurated  a 
broad  range  of  Federal  programs  pro- 
viding one  form  of  assistance  or  another 
to  a  wide  variety  of  businesses — ^not  for 
the  sake  of  the  business  or  its  owners — 
but  to  provide  jobs  or  other  benefits  to 
the  public.  Let  me  cite  a  couple. 

Tax  incentives  have  been  widely  used. 
Do  you  recall  why  we  ptused  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit?  It  was  to  stimulate 
capital  investments,  improve  productive 
capacity,  create  jobs,  reduce  unit  costs, 
and  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
population.  The  tax  credit  went  to  ttie 
business  firms,  but  we  Judged  that  the 
lost  revmue  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  benefits  to  other  citizens. 

Do  you  Justify  that  most  controversial 
of  tax  incentives,  the  "oil  depletion  allow- 
ance," because  you  want  to  make  oil  com- 
panies rich,  or  because  you  want  to  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  to 
run  our  transportation  systems  said  heat 
our  homes? 

FHA's  mortgage  insurance  protects 
lenders  against  losses  on  the  money  they 
lend  to  homebuyers.  The  buyers  pay  the 
insurance  premium  and  the  lenders  col- 
lect any  payoffs,  but  we  are  proud  of  this 
program  after  37  years  of  its  opera- 
tions, not  because  it  has  made  mortgage 
lending  profitable  for  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  and  others,  but  because  it  has 
made  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
available  to  millions  of  our  citizens. 

I  hold  up  before  you  this  massive  cata- 
log entitled,  "Catalogue  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance."  I  could  read  from  it 
now  imtil  the  recess  to  demonstrate  my 
point  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
repeatedly  provided  some  form  of  as- 
sistance to  a  variety  of  organizations 
when  the  public  interest  Justified  it. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Lock- 
heed case  Is  the  size  of  the  corporation. 
Here  we  have  a  case  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  corporation  and  a  consortium  of 
24  large  banks  asking  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee of  $250  million.  Tht  opponents  of 
the  proposal  have  fostered  the  impres- 
sion that  the  loan  is  for  the  benefit  only 
of  this  large  corporate  entity.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  tmth.  It  has 
been  clearly  established  that  35,000  of 
Lockheed's  suppliers  in  32  States  will  be 
hurt  by  our  failure  to  grant  this  loan 
guarantee — and  27,000  of  these  firms  are 
small  businesses  employing  less  than  500 
people. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  foUy  not  to 
recognize  the  interdependency  of  large 
and  small  business  firms  or  the  very  val- 
uable contributions  that  large  corpora- 
tions can  make  to  the  economy  and  our 
standard  of  living. 

Just  tn  case  you  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  imix)rtance  of 
a  large  firm  like  Lockheed  to  our  econ- 
omy, let  me  point  out  a  few  f£u:ts.  First 
is  the  fact  that  American  superiority  in 
the  manufacture  of  aircraft  has  made  us 
a  world  leader  in  this  field.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  superiority  is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  national  pride.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  favor- 
able trade  balance.  Of  more  direct  and 
imderstandable  importance,  is  the  fact 
that  17,800  people  were  employed  by 
Lockheed  Just  on  the  L-1011  project 


prior  to  RoEs-Royce's  receivership.  Lock- 
heed's sivpUers  were  employing  annthwr 
16,000  people  in  32  States  In  support  of 
the  L-1011.  Everything  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  confirms  the  contention 
that  the  failure  of  this  firm  would 
plunge  these  33,800  Into  unemployment 
posing  Immediate  problems  for  us  and 
would  also  have  a  severe  adverse  tStieX 
over  the  long  run  on  our  Nation's  balance 
of  payments.  Is  it  in  the  natt(mal  interest 
to  let  this  happen?  I  think  not. 

The  question  that  Lockheed  has  raised 
is  not  whether  Lockheed  Itself  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  econrany,  but  whether  the 
public  Interest  is  better  served  by  occa- 
sional Oovemment  assistance  to  specific 
large  corporations. 

In  considering  those  policy  questions, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  overlook  the  scope 
of  the  large  corporation's  value  to  an 
the  people.  Trom  what  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  maimltude  of 
Lockheed's  L-1011  program  is  so  great 
that  in  pure  dollar  terms,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  Just  give  them  $250  mlllloa 
than  to  let  them  go  broke— but  far  from 
this  we  propose  only  to  guarantee  loans 
made  by  private  industry.  If  this  is  not 
a  bargain  for  the  taxpayer,  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  exten- 
sion of  this  guarantee  is  the  first  step 
on  the  rocul  to  socialism.  Whether  this 
Is  so  or  not  depexids  on  the  ccmdltioos 
which  we  establish  for  loan  guaranty 
eUgibillty.  One  condition  we  have  written 
into  this  bill  is  the  requirement  that  the 
administrators  make  a  finding  that  the 
extension  of  the  loan  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  restore  the  beneficiary  to  a 
viable  self-supporting  condition.  In 
Lockheed's  case,  the  compcmy  has  a  l<mg 
distinguished  and  profitable  record.  All 
the  experts  predict  that  if  its  present 
llquidi^  problon  is  alleviated.  It  will 
ag^dn  be  profitable.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Oovexn- 
ment-guaranteed  loan  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  Oovemment  ownership  and 
operation. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  important 
condition  and  I  think  it  should  be  im- 
posed in  the  cold  light  of  economic  real- 
ity. If  it  is,  I  see  no  danger  of  this  being 
a  route  to  socialism.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  that 
Lockheed  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  enter- 
prise it  takes  in  this  age  of  technology  to 
produce  this  Idnd  of  product.  We  are 
proud  of  our  worldwide  excellence  in 
Adds  like  this  and  well  we  should  be.  It  Is 
folly  to  confuse  our  concepts  of  small 
businessmen  competing  fiercely  \iith  the 
risks  involved  in  putting  together  a  proj- 
ect of  the  magnitude  of  a  new  airliner. 
Lockheed's  dilemma  has  forced  on  us 
the  recognition  that,  in  some  fields,  com- 
petition between  giants  in  an  interna- 
tional arena  is  the  way  of  life.  It  is  to 
preserve  this  competition  in  a  free  enter- 
prise environment  that  we  propose  this 
bill.  Ilie  welfare  of  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens— both  those  directiy  involved  in  the 
project  and  those  who  must  bear  the 
burden  of  its  failure — dictate  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  to  hdp  preserve 
basically  healthy  firms  such  as  this. 

HH.  8432  is  responsive  to  the  problem 
before  us  and  is  responsible  in  its  re- 
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KptcX  to  our  Nation's  values.  I  urge  Its 
prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  national  and  tntematlonal 
mai^et  survey  for  the  trljet  alrtnis  con- 
figuration that  Is  In  the  same  category 
as  the  L-1011 ;  there  Is  scmewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  1,100  aircraft  that  could  be 
sold  in  this  particular  family  of  aircraft. 

Is  this  essentially  what  the  testimony 
has  revealed  before  the  gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Those  Involved 
in  the  aircraft  manufacturing  field  build- 
ing this  type  of  Jet  airbus  include  the 
Lockheed  Corp.,  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.  here  in  the  States,  but  I  think  a 
most  significant  fact  is  the  international 
com{}etition  that  will  come  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  and  sale  of  the  A-300 
being  built  by  the  consortium  in  Exuope: 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  wnn^ALL.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  And  with  the 
planned  biiilding  of  the  L-1011  using 
Rolls-Royce  engines.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standing  that  there  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  Lockheed  to  sen  somewhere  in 
the  vlcini^  of  50  and  possibly  100  air- 
craft to  European  airlines,  primarily  be- 
cause the  RoUs-Royce  engine  will  be  used 
in  the  aircraft? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  aircraft  certainly  can  be  sold  over- 
seas. The  prospects  for  Its  sale  are  enor- 
mous. 

BCr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  For  this  reason 
and  the  many  dire  economic  conse- 
quences that  will  evolve  if  this  loan  is  not 
approved,  particularly  in  California,  I 
Intend  to  support  this  guaranteed  loan. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  yielding. 

Do  you  know,  or  does  any  Member  of 
this  House  know,  what  percentage  or  how 
much,  if  any,  of  the  one-quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  whl<^  Lockheed  might  get 
will  be  used  In  the  development  of  a 
new  Greek  aviation  industry  with  which 
we  understand  Lockheed  has  now  en- 
tered into  contract  negotiations? 

It  is  Ironic  that  while  some  In  this 
Ccmgress  are  trying  to  bfiil  out  Lock- 
heed, according  to  the  press  reports, 
Lockheed  has  entered  into  negotiations 
with  both  the  French  and  the  Greek 
aviation  industries  to  help  build  up  the 
Greek  aviation  industry.  Do  we  have  any 
guarantees  that  no  portion  of  this  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  will  be  used  in  that 
particular  endeavor? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  will  not  be  used.  But  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  the  Greek  question  that  the  gen- 
tlennn  presents  now  is  something  that 
was  not  alive  at  the  time  we  held  our 
hearings.  This  was  never  discussed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  But  now  that  it  is 
alive.  It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  Im- 
prudent for  us  to  move  ahead  on  this 
without  having  some  guarantees  or  some 


knowledge  (rf  how  much  of  that  money 
will  be  going  to  the  Industries  ruled  by 
the  Ore^  junta. 

Mr.  WINDALL  If  the  gmtleman  feels 
that  that  shotUd  be  d<me  right  exactly 
at  this  moment.  It  is  going  to  kill  this 
bill  we  have  before  us,  and  it  Is  going  to 
kill  the  Lockheed  company. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Blr.  Cxllkh)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Recoitly,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  deplored  the  fact  that 
we  are  facing  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
trade.  Would  not  the  gentleman  agree 
that  If  Lockheed  goes  into  bankruptcy,  or 
falls  and  goes  Into  receivership,  that  our 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments  would 
be  accelerated  because  Lockheed  does  a 
great  deal  of  business  by  exporting  Its 
planes  to  Exuvpean  airlines  and  to  Euro- 
pean entities,  if  this  would  deprive  Lock- 
heed of  its  ability  to  do  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent their  exports  would  be  curtailed, 
then  our  balance  of  trade  would  be  af- 
fected. So  that  It  is  to  our  advantage, 
at  least  from  that  aspect,  to  continue 
Lockheed. 

Am  I  correct  In  that  assumption? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  WnxLuc  Stak- 
TOH)  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  three  Members  are  pres- 
eat,  a  quorum. 

Bir.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wzluam 
Stajitok).  

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CxLLM)  wanted  an  answer  in  regard 
to  the  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
if  the  Tri-Star  is  not  built. 

I  have  some  figures  here  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  the  Commerce 
Department,  that  reveals  that  Lockheed, 
on  potential  sales  to  Rogland  of  38 
planes,  the  trade  balance  effect  would 
be  approximately  $300  million. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  SmjjvAir). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
matter  how  one  votes  on  HJl,  8432,  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act.  oiu-  con- 
stituents will  be  deeply  divided  over  our 
decisions.  If  you  vote  for  the  bill,  the 
management  and  stockholders  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  will  applaud  you;  the 
Nixon  administration  will  be  pleased; 
some  bankers  will  be  delighted  by  the 
profits  this  win  bring  to  their  institu- 
tions; but  everyone  who  is  concerned 
over  the  structure  and  direction  of  our 
economy  will  truly  wonder  and  worry 
where  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would 
eventually  lead  the  free  enterprise  system 
in  the  United  States. 

Had  this  bill  become  law  only  a  few 
months  ago,  the  same  pet^le  who  ran 
the  biggest  railroad  into  disaster  would 


today  still  be  directing  the  operations 
from  Penn  Central,  financed  by  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Instead,  Penn  Central  was 
forced  into  receivership,  and  the  courts 
are  In  the  process  of  straightening  out 
one  of  the  worst  examples  in  modem 
times  of  corporate  chaos  and  over-ex- 
tended, mismanagement. 

For  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation that  Pqm  Central  would  have 
qualified  for  a  bail-out  guaranteed  loan 
imder  H.R.  8432  as  reported  fay  the  com- 
mittee, had  this  bill  been  enacted  prior 
to  Penn  Central's  collapse. 

The  immediate  stimulus  to  the  bill 
before  us  is  the  financial  brinkmanship 
of  Lockheed.  There  is  great  controversy 
In  our  committee,  and  among  informed 
people  throughout  the  coimtry,  whether 
Lockheed  should  be  saved  from  iMmk- 
ruptcy  proceedings.  But  assimilng  that 
Lockheed's  battered  management  does 
indeed  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  this 
prospective  fate  under  the  theory  that 
the  entire  economy  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  Federal  court-directed  re- 
organization of  its  corporate  and  finan- 
cial structure,  Lockheed  would  qualify  at 
the  maximum  for  a  guaranteed  loan  of 
only  $250  million  out  of  a  total  guarantee 
fund  m  this  bill  of  $2  billion.  What  firms 
are  lining  up  in  the  wings  for  the  re- 
mainder? How  far  do  we  carry  this  con- 
cept of  bailing  out  very  big  businesses  by 
making  available  to  them  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  while  at 
the  same  time  thousands  of  other  busi- 
ness firms  would  have  no  chance  whatso- 
ever of  qualifying  for  help  under  this  leg- 
islation because  their  prospective  fail- 
ure— while  mighty  serious  to  them  and 
to  their  stockholders  and  suppliers  and 
employees — would  not  "seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy  of  or  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation  or  any  region  there- 
of?" 

THX    KUBH    TO    BniNXSS 

Obviotisly,  only  major  business  oiter- 
prises— the  biggest — are  in  the  favored 
category  covered  by  this  bill.  The  march 
to  superslze  business,  which  has  been  so 
frightening  in  recent  years,  would  be  ac- 
celerated Into  a  stampede,  on  the  theory 
that  If  you  are  big  enough  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  allow  you  to  fail,  no  matter 
how  Inept  the  management,  or  how 
stupid  the  blimders  that  management 
might  commit. 

Penn  Central  provides  a  classic  case 
history  of  corporate  blundering  and 
stupidity,  laced  with  disregard  of  corpo- 
rate ethics  and  public  responsibility. 
Nevertheless.  Penn  Central  would  have 
qualified,  undoubtedly,  for  a  guaranteed 
loan  under  H.R.  8432 ;  £uid  Lockheed  un- 
doubtedly will,  too,  because  this  bill  was 
initiated  primarily  to  benefit  Lockheed. 
Which  corporation  comes  next  for  help 
out  of  the  $2  billion  provided  in  this  biU? 
After  Lockheed,  there  would  stiU  be 
$1,750  milllan  available  in  the  guar- 
antee fund,  to  bail  out  at  least  7  other 
huge  corporations,  but  no  one  has  ven- 
tiu-ed  to  teU  us  which  firms  might  be  in 
line  and  waiting.  Unlike  Lockheed,  the 
others  would  not  even  have  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion Into  their  operational  mistakes.  In- 
stead, three  men — the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  president  of  one 
or  another  Federal  Reserve  Bank  would 
make  the  loan  guarantee  decisions  in 
each  instance,  and  then  Congress  would 
have  the  incredibly  short  period  of  20 
days  to  review  each  case  and  say  no.  Tlw 
Lockheed  loan  apparently  would  not  be 
subject  to  such  a  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  against  this  bill, 
and  I  shall  vote  to  recommit  it  to  com- 
mittee for  further  study.  If  that  falls,  I 
will  vote  against  it. 

If  it  is  amended  to  restrict  the  loan 
guarantee  Just  to  $250  million  to  ball  out 
Lockheed,  it  would  be  a  much  better  bill, 
but  one  which  I  would  still  have  deep 
misgivings  about.  If  it  were  amended  to 
include  the  Comptroller  General,  along 
with  the  Treasury  Secretary  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman,  in  the  3 -man 
board  passing  on  loan  guarantee  appli- 
cations, that,  too,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

But  nothing  which  can  be  done  to  this 
bill  will  make  it  smell  sweet.  The  whole 
concept  is  wrong. 

SAVINO  LOCKJUKU— OK  IOCKHXXD'8  PUSIMT 
MANAGUCXNT 

If  we  are  convinced  that  Lockheed's 
continued  (8>eratlaa  under  the  present 
management — mind.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  not  say  its  continued  operation,  be- 
cause the  firm  would  continue  in  business 
In  any  event,  even  if  in  reorganisation; 
I  said  if  Its  "continued  operation  under 
present  management"— is  essential  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation,  then 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  lend  Lock- 
heed whatever  Federal  funds  it  needs  to 
tide  it  over,  and  lend  the  money  at  the 
going  Interest  rate,  and  make  money  for 
the  Federal  Treasury  on  this  deal.  This  is 
what  I  have  urged  right  along— direct 
loans  which  would  bring  revenue  back  to 
the  Treasury,  rather  than  to  the  banks. 
Under  this  bill,  the  banks  will  lend  out 
the  money  without  risk,  but  collect  mil- 
lions upon  mimnmw  of  dollars  of  interest, 
while  the  Government  takes  all  the 
risks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  Member  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  right  vote  on  this  legislation,  because 
of  so  many  scare  stories  about  the  Jobs 
which  otherwise  might  be  lost,  there  is 
more  than  enough  inf  (urmation  available 
to  any  Member  who  sincerely  desires  to 
dig  through  tbe  facts.  The  hearings  of 
our  committee  ran  for  only  5  days,  but 
there  are  463  pages  ot  facts,  data,  and  in- 
formed opinions  in  the  printed  volume 
available  to  every  Member,  showing  that 
Lockheed  will  still  produce  planes 
whether  or  not  this  bill  passes. 

Our  conmiittee  report  contains  a  short 
discussion  of  the  legislation  in  the  ma- 
jority views — actually  a  majority  of  18 
to  16  on  the  crucial  vote— but  it  also  con- 
tains 17  other  statements  of  views — ^in- 
cluding four  sets  of  individual  views — 
one  favorable  and  three  critical— three 
sets  of  addltKmal  views— one  favorable 
and  two  critical — one  supplemental 
statement — ^favorable,  but  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  the  Treasury  Secretarjr's 
prepared  testimony — one  set  of  separate 
views — critical — and  eight  sets  of  dis- 
senting views — all  highly  critical. 

When  a  committee  divides  18  to  16,  and 


not  on  party  lines,  en  a  bill  which  ob- 
ligates the  Federal  Govnnment  for  $2 
bUUon  of  guaranteed  loons  to  the  very 
tdggest  businesses  in  the  country,  with 
dlsgnised  subsidies  of  many  millions  to 
banks.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  Monber 
would  want  to  know  the  facts  which  led 
to  such  unusual  dlQ>arity  of  opinion  in 
the  committee  handling  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  (^jinlon,  as  I  said 
in  my  dlssoitlng  views  in  the  report, 
there  are  three  basic  choices  open  to 
Members  of  the  House  regarding  HJl. 
8432.  llieyareto: 

Fhrst,  approve  the  bin  in  its  present 
form  deqDlte  the  fact  that  virtually  no 
testimony  has  been  given,  nor  has  there 
been  any  study  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  to  the  scope,  need,  and  effect 
of  this  legislation. 

Second,  amend  the  bin  so  that  the  as- 
sistance it  provides  is  restricted  solely  to 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Asalstanoe 
for  Lockheed  was  aU  the  committee  actu- 
ally considered,  and  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  whether  that  con- 
sideration even  began  to  approach  a  level 
that  could  honestly  be  described  as  ade- 
quate. 

Third,  rec<nnmlt  HJl.  8432  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  hearings  and  m-depth 
study  to  determine  whether : 

First,  the  Nation's  economy  requires 
the  Government  to  provide  loan  guaran- 
tees to  large  corporations  which  have  so 
mismanaged  their  affairs  and/or  mis- 
Judged  economic  circumstances  that  they 
are  no  longer  creditworthy  without  the 
fun  backing  of  the  Government; 

Second,  reorganization  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp..  sustaining  those  ccmipany 
programs  and  divisions  which  are  viable 
and  soimd,  would  be  in  the  best  Interests 
both  of  the  corporation  and  the  country. 

A  point  that  should  be  continually  hdd 
in  focus  during  debate  of  this  issue  Is 
that  this  bin  grew  out  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.'s  appUcation  for  a  $250 
minion  loan  guarantee  to  produce  its  L- 
1011  Tri-Star  commercial  Jet  airliner. 
And  that  is  aU  Lockheed  requested.  It  did 
not  say  that  faUure  of  the  Ir-1011  pro- 
gram would  result  in  a  halt  of  aU  woi^ 
underway  or  contracted  for  among  an  of 
its  dlvlsloBs.  Quite  the  contrary.  Both 
Lockheed  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  made  it  clear  Uiat  defense  iM-oduc- 
tion  work,  which  comprises  over  80  per- 
cent of  aU  Lockheed  production,  would 
continue  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the 
L-1011  program.  So  in  effect  Lockheed 
requested  assistance  to  help  sustain  a 
relatively  amaU  part  of  its  overan  activi- 
ties— a  program  entirely  m  the  commer- 
cial sector,  having  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  defense. 

Several  months  ago  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  whUe  routinely  helping  to 
swing  the  Nation's  eccmomy  from  tight 
money-high  Interest  rate  inflatlonaiy 
conditions  to  looee  money,  high  Interest 
rate  infiationary  conditions,  pn^posed  the 
creation  of  an  Elmergency  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Board  to  protect  large  corporations 
In  Instances  where  management  had 
failed  to  deal  successfully  with  ordinary 
business  and  industrial  problems  and 
found  siu-vlval  Impossible  due  to  Fed- 
inspired  economic  cycles.  Barring  the 
Lockheed  situation,  that  limp  proptnal 
probably  would  have  been  placed  on  a 


gray  shelf  where  It  would  have  had  a 
visUiillty  quotient  of  neaily  aero. 

That  idea,  which  should  have  been 
abendcaied.  was  Instead  administered  a 
llfe-glvlng  transfusion  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  by  people  too  embarrassed  to 
admit  they  want  to  baU  out  an  in^ 
corporation  w^iose  leadership  has  foood 
It  lmi>088lble  to  avoid  disastrous  collapse 
of  one  program,  and  24  of  the  Nation's 
largest  banks — the  people  who  played 
leading  roles  in  producing  this  debase 
with  loans  totaUng  $400  million,  These 
drcumstanoes,  manipulated  fay  such  peo- 
ple, have  resulted  in  the  presentation  ot 
HJl.  8432  as  amended,  a  bOl  which  would 
otherwise  be  recognized  as  a  shamWIny 
legislative  Frankenstein.  We  can  aU  look 
forward  to  witnessing  it  stumbUng 
through  the  eocmomy,  leaving  havoc  In 
its  wake,  making  a  mockery  out  of  the 
words  "free  private  enterprise  system."  It 
certainly  Is  free  and  enterprldng — tne 
credit  for  falling  zoanagonent  aitennls- 
ing  enough  to  renudn  afloat  a  Uttle  longer 
at  the  expense  of  the  tSLXDeyer.  This  Is 
neither  ci^ltalism  or  socialism.  It  Is  a 
freak  produced  by  the  worst  elements  of 
both  systems. 

Legitimate  need  for  HJl.  8432  as 
amended  completely  escapes  my  under- 
standing. Not  one  witness  from  the 
private  sector  came  forward  during  our 
abbreviated  5-day  hearings  to  testify 
that  this  broad  and  blind  bill,  providing 
$2  binion  in  Federal  loan  guarantees  tcx 
big  business,  must  be  substituted  for  the 
administration  measiure  which  lends  as- 
sistance to  Lockheed  alone.  Not  (me  in- 
dustrialist was  heard  to  state  during  the 
hearing  that  the  large  corporations  of 
this  Nation  now  require  establishment 
of  what  I  think  has  correctly  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "a  $2  bilUon  slush  fund." 
SUence  on  the  part  of  the  very  people 
this  bin  is  designed  to  help  leads  ines- 
capably to  the  conclusion  that  the  legls- 
laticxi,  in  their  view,  is  not  needed.  Those 
who  disagree  should  cample  a  ctxporate 
list  and  make  it  pubUc  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  companies  identified. 

The  absence  of  response,  however,  win 
not  last  forever.  Business  and  industrial 
entities,  which  wlU  fail  to  meet  the  test 
of  our  competitive  system  and  cannot 
Justify  the  continued  existence  of  faU- 
Ing  programs,  wlU  come  limping  forward 
to  present  the  case  for  th^  particular 
emergency — a  $2  biUitm  gift  cannot  be 
Ignored.  Moreover,  it  is  naive  to  assume 
that  business  emd  industrial  entities  are 
mtltled  to  only  one  emergency  loan 
guarantee.  Having  justified  it  cmce,  how 
thai  Is  it  possible  that  the  next  emer- 
gency of  Incompetence  is  not  equally 
worthy  of  action?  The  result  win  be  f  aU- 
proof  corporate  management  reUeved  of 
the  necessity  of  contlnuaUy  standing  the 
test  of  competition,  permitted  to  repeat 
its  migtn.k««  ad  infinitum  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  Viewed  honestly,  this 
Is  the  free  enterprise  system  working  in 
reverse — working  its  way  to  self-annihi- 
lation in  the  name  of  pubUc  Interest. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  things 
about  HJl.  8432  as  amended  is  what  it 
does  not  say.  Having  stated  that  the 
legislaticm  wlU  be  used  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  the  Nation's  economy,  the  biU's 
authors  conspicuously  omit  any  criteria 
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under  which  to  develop  standards  by 
which  the  measure  can  be  exerdeed. 
What  cQDitltutce  economic  damage? 
What  degree  of  damage — ^whatever  that 
la— to  required  to  Implement  the  legls- 
latlon?  Would  the  use  of  $2  bUllon  In 
available  loan  guarantees  actually  work 
against  the  best  interest  of  economic 
devriopment  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  FMeral  Oovemment  has  not  indi- 
cated the  slightest  desire  to  establish  a 
national  economic  devel(Y>ment  policy? 
In  lieu  thereof,  it  would  appear  the  Na- 
tion will  develop  an  economic  policy 
imder  guidelines  established  through 
experience  of  guaranteeing  loans  for 
corporatloas  which  can  no  longer  suc- 
ceed 

By  the  same  token,  absolutely  no  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  idea  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  $2  billion  in 
loan  guarantees  provided  under  HJl. 
8432  as  amended  could  and  should  be 
used  to  serve  priority  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Not  one  word  was  men- 
tioned by  witnesses  about  fltHtnrfng 
urgently  needed  public  woiics  and  facili- 
ties or  the  construction  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing.  No  effort  was 
made  even  to  identify  priority  areas — 
or  to  establish  a  priority  system  under 
which  the  legislation  will  be  tised. 

This  bill  is  a  blatant  admission  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  required 
to  foot  expenses  for  large,  failing  busi- 
nesses, and  industrial  and  the  flnanclal 
Institutions  which  have  Irresponsibly 
funded  questiCHiable  programs  adminis- 
tered by  managements  which  will  now  be 
able  to  demonstrate  their  reliability,  not 
by  performance  but  rather  by  being  able 
to  lean  comfortably  on  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  UJB.  Oovemment.  The 
crowd  in  the  Kremlin,  to  say  the  least, 
must  be  smirking  over  our  monumental 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem. This  bill  says  in  effect  that  e«}ital- 
Ism  as  we  know  it  can  not  be  expected 
to  work  for  the  large  corporate  struc- 
tures, which  I  for  one  had  thought  bene- 
fit most  from  it. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  self-deception 
to  assume  that  ttie  use  of  loan  guarantees 
for  large  corporations  who  have  other- 
wise nm  out  of  credit  is  a  meaningful 
way  of  preventing  increased  unemploy- 
ment. All  that  really  takes  place  under 
this  approach  is  the  purchase  of  time  to 
delay  the  day  of  reckoning  which  is  in- 
evltaUe,  given  the  fact  that  the  manage- 
ment that  worked  Itself  into  a  h<de  will 
simply  be  permitted  to  dig  a  little  deeper 
with  additional  funds — or  dig  another 
hole  under  the  banner  of  another  pro- 
gram. Incompetence  cannot  be  corrected 
by  scattering  $2  billicm  in  guaranteed 
loans  around  the  oountiyslde  with  the 
prayer  ttiat  miracles  win  somehow  occur 
where  the  mcmey  falls.  What  is  far  more 
llk^  to  happen  is  that  unemployment 
win  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
capital  invested  In  what  is  either  an  iU- 
concelved  and/or  mismanaged  program. 
The  use  of  loan  gtuu-antees  to  funnel 
more  money  into  these  programs  means 
that  eventual  unemployment  due  to  the 
flnsl  collapse  of  these  programs  wiU  be 
greater  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  projects  in  question  been  allowed 
a  decent,  merciful  death.  This  kind  of  at- 


trition in  our  free  entetprise  capitalistic 
system  occurs  by  the  thousands  among 
our  smaU-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
and  industries  eveiy  year,  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  do  nothing  more  than  col- 
lectively shrug  their  shoulders  and  put 
the  oause  of  death  down  as  due  to  na- 
tural causes  under  the  system. 

To  those  people  who  favor  HJl.  8432 
as  emended  and  point  with  satisfaction 
to  existing  Federal  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams to  support  their  position,  I  say 
that  those  programs  by  and  large  are 
designed  for  the  Uttle  man  who  cannot 
obtain  adequate  cajidtalizatlon  at  reason- 
able cost  under  convmtlonal  loan  con- 
ditions from  financial  Institutions  in  or- 
der to  get  into  business.  There  is  not 
one  Federal  loan  guarantee  program  in 
existence  which  was  designed  to  funnel 
millions  of  dollars  at  risk-free  bank  loans 
to  those  m«nbers  of  the  Fortune  maga- 
zine 500  list  who  have  managed  to  run 
through  their  monumental  resources  and 
must  turn  with  outstretched  hand  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  for  stiU 
more  money.  The  only  instance  that  even 
remotely  resembles  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion I  have  Just  described  is  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  which  cannot  be  i4>pUed 
to  commercial  business  and  industrial 
purposes. 

There  are  alarming  similarities  be- 
tween the  Lockheed  situatltm  now  con- 
fronting Congress  and  the  coUapee  of 
the  Pom  Central  Railroad  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  like  Lockheed,  the 
Penn  Central  came  to  the  administra- 
tion and  to  the  leadership  of  Congress 
to  request  a  Federal  guarantee  of  a  |225 
mlUion  loan  imder  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  It  was  impossible  to  bend  an 
interpretation  of  the  act  to  serve  Penn 
Central  under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  administration  reluctantly  but  cor- 
rectly let  the  railroad  proceed  to  reor- 
ganization, which  apparently  is  succed- 
Ing.  Since  then  Congress  has  guaran- 
teed Penn  Central  obligations,  but  only 
after  inept  and  self-serving  manage- 
ment has  been  replaced.  The  widely  read 
Home  Banking  Committee  staff  investi- 
gation r^XHt  on  the  railroad  and  the 
abuse  of  its  resources  by  t4H>  manage- 
moit  has  made  it  undeniably  clear  that 
the  administration  would  have  made  a 
serious  blunder  had  the  loan  guarantee 
been  granted  and  used  to  avoid  reorga- 
nization. Today,  this  Congress  is  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  same  basic  decision.  We 
are  being  asked  to  provide  a  $2  billion 
program  for  uimamed  companies  whose 
affairs  are  so  badly  mismanaged  that  aU 
sources  of  credit  under  the  system  have 
been  shut  off  to  them. 

To  the  shock  of  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  members.  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Bums  testified  that  he  would  have  ap- 
proved authorization  of  a  loan  guarantee 
for  the  Penn  Central  had  HJl.  8432  beei 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  railroad  was 
lobbying  the  White  House  and  the  HiU. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Nixon 
administration  would  have  unhesitat- 
ingly foQowed  the  same  course  since  it 
had  helped  originate  the  idea  of  a  Penn 
Central  loan  guarantee  and  has  given 
its  fuU  support  to  a  $2  billion  loan  guar- 
antee program. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  dlfUcult  thing  to 


be  adult — to  be  honestly  responsible— 
when  dealing  with  our  personal  affidrs 
let  alone  the  ttffalrs  of  state.  However, 
there's  no  way  to  avoid  recognition  of 
reqxmsibUity.  This  House  cannot  puU 
the  silk  edge  blanket  of  political  security 
over  its  head  and  chil(Ushly  whiq^er  to 
the  Nation  that  it  thinks  it  is  doing  right 
in  approving  this  biU  in  its  present  form 
in  order  to  avoid  increased  imemploy- 
ment  and  growing  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  economy.  This  bill  is  an  indictment  of 
our  economy  and  our  system.  It  is  a 
declaration  of  no  confidence  and  a  non- 
plan  for  the  future.  Therefore,  this  legis- 
lation should  be  recommitted  to  the 
Banking  and  Ctitrency  Committee  for 
further  hearings  and  restudy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Rxuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  pro- 
posal that  the  Federal  Oovemment  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  falling  company  has  to  be 
viewed  with  the  greatest  skepticism.  Un- 
der our  system  of  free  enterprise,  the 
rewards  of  success  go  to  companies  and 
their  stockholders.  So  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  penalties  for  failure  fall  upon  them 
as  well.  We  start  down  a  dangerous  road 
when  the  Oovemment  starts  getting  into 
the  business  of  insulating  corporations 
from  the  consequences  of  bad  manage- 
ment and  bad  fortune. 

It  is  the  possftillty  of  falliu-e  which 
provides  the  greatest  incentive  for  busi- 
nessmen to  operate  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically, and  to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible product.  For  ^ose  businesses  that 
cannot  make  it,  we  have  a  carefully 
worked  out  system  of  banknQ)tcy  laws 
designed  to  make  certain  that  aU  inter- 
ested parties  are  treated  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible. This  system  has  served  us  well,  I 
would  hate  to  see  us  depart  from  it. 

My  strong  inclination,  therefore,  is  to 
leave  Lockheed,  and  its  creditors,  cus- 
tomers, and  sui^llers  to  work  out  their 
problems  for  themselves.  There  is  one 
problem,  and  that  is  the  workers  who  are 
now  working  on  the  L-1011.  Lockheed's 
commercial  airbus.  If  Lockheed  goes  into 
bankruptcy,  there  are  strong  indieations 
that  the  16,000  employees  now  working 
on  the  L-1011  win  lose  their  Jobs.  While 
aU  of  Lockheed's  defense  programs  would 
continue  without  any  loss  of  Jobs,  we  stlU 
must  be  concemed  about  these  10.000 
workers  in  the  L-1011  program. 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  were  doing 
a  proper  Job  of  managing  Uie  economy, 
no  special  steps  would  be  needed  to  take 
care  of  these  woiicers.  There  would  be 
fuU  employment  without  inflation,  and 
any  displaced  workers  would  be  able  to 
move  eetsily  to  other  Jot>s.  Unfortunately, 
this  administration  has  so  mismanaged 
the  economy  that  unemployment  is  hov- 
ering around  6  percent  nationwide.  It  is 
even  higher  in  the  southern  California 
area  where  the  L-lOll  is  being  buUt. 
Faced  with  this  grim  reality,  I  would  be 
willing  to  oonsider  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  aid  Lockheed  and  its  workers. 

But  the  bin  before  us  today  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  The  biU  reported  by  the 
committee  is  nothing  but  a  $2  blUion 
slush  fund  for  big  btisiness  and  big  banks. 
It  is  not  a  bill  for  the  welfare  of  Lock- 
heed employees.  It  is  a  blU  for  the 
wdfare  of  giant  corporations  and  their 
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creditors.  If  this  $2  blUlon  blU  is  passed, 
more  shaky  and  mismanaged  corporate 
giants  win  be  elbowing  for  a  plitce  in 
line  before  the  month  is  out  Lockheed's 
slogan  is  "Look  to  Lockheed  for  Lead- 
ership" and  you  can  be  sure  that  that's 
Just  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  be 
doing  If  we  set  w  this  $2  biUlon  slush 
fund  for  aU  of  them  to  pick  over. 

Setting  up  a  $250  million  pot  is  bad 
enoiigh.  A  $2  bilUon  pot  is  eie^t  times 
worse.  At  least  with  a  Lockheed-only 
bin.  Congress  will  have  had  some  voice  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  t^e  guarantee 
should  be  made.  Under  the  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  however,  the  only  chance  for 
Congress  to  head  off  a  guarantee  is  im- 
der the  20-day  "One  House  Veto"  section. 
Even  if  this  provision  is  constitutional, 
which  it  probably  is  not,  20  days  is  not 
enough  time  for  Congress  to  readi  a 
Judgment  on  questions  of  this  magnitude. 
It  took  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee weeks  Just  to  extract  from  Lock- 
heed and  the  administration  the  infor- 
mation we  needed  to  begin  hearings.  And 
this  was  a  situation  in  which  Lockheed 
and  the  administration  knew  there 
would  be  no  congressional  action  imless 
the  information  was  forthcoming.  Under 
the  present  biU,  however,  there  is  no  such 
Incentive.  In  fact,  the  incentive  is  Just 
the  opposite.  AU  a  company  has  to  do  is 
withhold  the  necessary  Information  from 
Congress  for  20  days  and  they  are  home 
free. 

Another  problem  with  the  presoit  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  8432  is  that  the  taxpayers, 
who  take  all  the  risk,  get  nothing  in  re- 
turn, while  tdie  banks  and  their  failing 
corporate  debtors  take  no  risk  at  aU.  but 
get  aU  of  the  benefits. 

Utader  the  bill,  the  banks  are  aUowed  a 
"reasonable"  rate  of  interest.  What  this 
rate  wUl  be  both  the  banks  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Connally  refused  to  say  during 
the  hearings.  Clearly,  however,  since  the 
banks  are  assuming  no  risk  at  aU  on  this 
$250  million  in  Oovemment-guaranteed 
loans,  the  interest  they  charge  should  be 
minimal — certainly  no  more  than  the  in- 
terest rate  they  charge  on  riskless  loans. 

In  addition  to  the  Interest,  the  present 
bUl  says  the  Oovemment  should  receive 
a  "giurantee  fee,"  but  it  does  not  say 
what  that  fee  should  be.  To  be  fair  to 
the  taxpayers,  this  guarantee  fee  ought  to 
be  large  enough  to  compensate  the  Oov- 
emment for  the  real  risk  they  assume  of 
having  to  pay  off  on  the  $250  million 
guarantee.  But  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally,  who  wiU  be  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  chief  negotiator  on  the 
guarantee  if  this  bill  goes  through,  does 
not  see  it  that  way  at  aU.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  on  July  20,  he  said : 

I  certainly  think  we  will  get  a  fee  oom- 
menaurate  with  the  rlak  that  we  take,  and 
If  we  do  that,  It  wlU  be  a  relattvely  small  fee. 
because  we  are  taking  a  relatively  small 
risk — I  do  not  think  we  are  taking  any  risk 
at  aU,  to  teU  you  the  truth.  (Hearings,  p. 
887.) 

However,  the  24  banks  Involved  have  a 
much  different  view  of  the  risk  Involved. 
Chauncey  J.  Medberry  m,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Bank  of  America  and 
chief  spokesman  for  the  24  banks,  told 
the  committee  on  July  15  that  the  banks 
would  not  laid  the  additional  $250  mU- 
Uon  without  a  Oovemment  guarantee 


"because  we  feel  the  rUk  Is  too  great  for 
us  to  assume  prudently" — shearings,  i)age 
165.  Even  if  Uie  banks  got  the  same  pri- 
ority as  to  Lockheed's  collateral  that  the 
Oovemment  would  get,  Mr.  Medberry 
said  he  would  not  lend  the  money  "be- 
cause of  the  risk  Involved" — hearings, 
page  193. 

We  therefore  have  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  Treasury  Secretary  Connally. 
who  is  supposed  to  drive  a  hard  bsu^ain 
aa  behalf  of  the  taxpayers,  giving  the 
game  away  right  at  the  outset  and 
leaving  the  taxpayer  wltii  no  return  at 
aU  for  assuming  a  risk  which  even  the 
banks  acknowledge  is  very  substantial. 

The  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  was  nowhere 
near  as  generous  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  as  Secretary  Connally.  In  its  re- 
port on  the  bill,  the  Senate  c<»mnittee 
said: 

The  committee  intends  that  the  guaran- 
tee fee  shall  be  adequate  to  stipport  the 
Oovenunent's  artmlnlstratlve  cost  In  han- 
dling the  guarantee,  and  will  reflect  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  Oovemment  In  fw^Mng  the 
gxiarantee.  (Report,  p.  12.) 

However,  the  Senate  committee  ne- 
glected to  spell  this  out  adequately  in 
their  version  of  the  blU.  Therefore,  HJl. 
8432  must  be  amended  to  require  that 
the  Oovemment's  guarantee  fee  be  large 
enough  to  compensate  the  taxpayers  for 
their  risk.  This  is  no  small  matter,  either. 
A  3-percent  guarsoitee  fee  on  a  $250 
million  loan  over  the  S-year  life  of  the 
loan  would  come  to  some  $37  Mt  million. 

There  is  an  even  more  basic  unf  sdmess 
lurking  in  this  $2  billion  welfare  pro- 
gram for  big  businesses.  If  $2  bilUon  is 
set  aside  to  aid  big  businesses,  that 
simply  means  there  is  going  to  be  $2  bil- 
lion less  in  loans  and  credit  available  for 
deserving  smaU  businesses  and  anyone 
else  who  needs  credit.  Elven  Secretary 
Connally  admitted  this  in  the  hearings, 
although  with  great  reluctance: 

Mr.  Rkttss.  If  we  do  pass  the  bill  you  rec- 
ommend, the  $2  blUion  Senate  bill,  and  It  Is 
used,  then  the  $3  bUllon  that  big  business 
Is  getting  means  $3  billion  less  for  the  rest 
of  the  economy,  does  It  not? 

Secretary  Connau.t.  WeU,  obviously  It  has 
that  Impact.    (Hearings,  p.  856.) 

However,  Secretary  Connally  declined 
to  embrace  my  suggestion  that  the  name 
of  the  biU  therefore  be  changed  from 
the  "Emergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Act"  to 
the  "Anti-Small  Business  Act." 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  criticized  the  broader  $2  billion 
bin  for  this  same  reason,  although  he 
later  tried  to  withdraw  that  portion  of 
his  statement  in  order  to  adhere  to  the 
administration's  line.  In  his  prepared 
statement.  Secretary  Packard  said: 

There  Is  another  reason  I  believe  broad 
legislation  is  unwise.  A  (Government  guar- 
antee for  a  particular  company  or  a  parttc- 
ular  Industry  does  not  generate  vaam  credit 
for  the  economy.  For  example,  this  guarantee 
only  diverts  the  credit  banks  can  offer  some- 
one else  to  Lockheed.  We  can  afford  to  divert 
S3S0  million  under  the  circumstances.  To 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  $3  bllllcm 
could  be  diverted  to  firms  In  the  defense  In- 
dustry or  any  other  special  industry  is  quite 
something  else.  (Hearings,  p.  393.) 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  is 
sound,  conservative  economic  doctrine. 


let  me  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Alan 
CHeenspan  before  the  Senate  T^a^^wng 
CcHnmittee  on  June  21.  Mr.  Oreenspan  is 
a  respected  conservative  eo(momlst  and 
an  adviser  to  President  l^xon.  In  testi- 
mony opposing  the  Lockheed  loan  guar- 
antee, he  said: 

Moreairar,  it  Is  Important  to  runamber 
that  when  the  Federal  Oovamment  guar- 
antees private  credit.  It  doea  not  add  to  the 
total  financial  reeouroea  avaUable.  It  only 
moves  one  borrower  up  In  the  credit-rating 
queue  at  the  expense  of  other  borrowers  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a 
guarantee.   (Senate  Hearings,  pp.  718-718.) 

Ilie  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America  opposed  the  $2  billion  bailout 
bin  on  the  same  grounds.  In  a  letter  to 
CHudrman  Patman.  the  association, 
which  representa  some  620  investment 
banking  firms  throughout  the  countzy, 
said  that  they  opposed  Federal  loan 
guarantees  under  conditions  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraint  because  this  kind  of 
assistance — 

Would  divert  avaUable  credit  to  the  •»- 
slated  enterprise,  away  from  other  enter- 
prlaes  which  also  need  credit,  thereby  sub- 
stituting the  Judgment  of  those  administer- 
ing the  program  for  the  market  mechanUm. 
(Hearings,  p.  456.) 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  about 
what  a  vote  for  this  bailout  scheme 
means.  Every  loan  dollar  the  Federal 
Oovemment  guarantees  for  some  falter- 
ing big  corporation  means  a  dollar  less 
in  credit  for  smaU  businessmen,  home- 
buyers,  people  who  must  borrow  to  put 
their  children  through  college,  anyone 
who  needs  an  auto  loan,  or  a  home-re- 
pair loan,  or  any  kind  of  credit  at  aU. 
A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  to  take  loan 
money  out  of  their  pockets  and  put  it  in 
the  pockets  of  big  business. 

This  coimtry's  experience  with  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  in  the 
1930's  and  1940's  is  oUgo.  cited  a&  a  prec- 
edent for  the  kind  of  broad -scale  busi- 
ness bailout  scheme  we  have  before  us. 

The  RFC  did  many  good  tilings  dur- 
ing the  depression  and  during  World 
War  n.  It  was  an  appropriate  reqwnse 
to  those  two  serious  national  crises.  But 
when  the  RFC  was  carried  on  after  the 
war — after  the  emergencies  which  called 
it  forth  had  passed — it  fell  coi  evil  days. 
During  the  late  1940's,  charges  of  cor- 
ruption and  poUtical  favoritism  sur- 
rounded the  RFC.  Hearings  before  a  Sen- 
ate Banking  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  Polbright  in  1950-51  revealed 
what  Business  Week  magazine  called  at 
the  time  'a  sordid  story  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption." 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
began  the  RFC  back  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression,  testified  at  those  hearings. 
He  began  his  testimony  by  saying — 

I  believe  that  the  RFC  should  be  Uqul- 
dated. 

He  said: 

The  social  and  economic  purpose  of  the 
RFC,  he  said,  had  l>eoome  submerged  In  sup- 
port of  risky  business,  and  In  *^<""g  out 
creditors  on  a  large  scale. 

He  saw  no  reason,  he  went  on.  why  the 
taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  to  sudb- 
sldize  larger  peacetime  business. 

Large  RFC  loans,  he  said,  have  led  to 
favoritism  and  corruption. 
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Jflsae  J<Hies,  who  headed  the  RFC  for 
13  years,  also  turned  against  his  old 
agency  after  the  war.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Pott>rlght  committee  in  April  of  1950.  he 
said  he  was  "saddened"  by  the  way  the 
RFC  "is  now  being  misused."  The  RFC, 
he  said,  should  be  given  a  decent  burial, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

He  went  on  to  say — 

Oovemment  lending  In  competition  with 
inlvmte  bualneae  i»  not  a  proper  function 
under  our  Xree  enterprise  system.  Wben  tbe 
Government  flnsnf«is  business  It  Is  competing 
vltb  private  enterprise  from  which  It  gets 
much  of  Its  Income.  When  it  finances  Im- 
provident business  It  takes  from  the  profits 
of  oompetlng  business,  gets  no  taxes  trom 
tbe  Improvident,  and  loses  on  Its  loui. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  RFC  loan 
he  did  not  like,  Jesse  Jones  described  a 
loan  which  has  some  striking  similarities 
to  the  proposed  loan  to  Lockheed: 

Am  publicized,  the  Kalser-Fraser  lofta  was 
made  to  put  men  to  work.  Tbe  country  can 
abaorb  only  so  many  automobiles,  and  If  itr. 
Kaiser  does  not  make  them,  ottters  In  tbe 
induetry  wUl.  and  with  private  funda.  If  Mr. 
Kaiser  does  not  employ  tbe  men  to  make 
automobliea,  tbe  Industry  in  tbat  same 
Tldnlty  wiu. 

Mr.  Jones  made  another  important 
point.  He  said: 

Money  lending  Is  Just  as  much  a  vocation 
as  any  other  calling  In  life,  inolndlng  that  of 
politics  and  statecmanabtp.  A  suooesBful 
money  lender  would  probably  not  make  mueb 
of  a  success  In  poUtlcs.  and  tbe  reverse  Is 
probably  true. 

What,  thai,  does  the  RFC  experience 
teach  us?  It  tea<dies  us,  I  suggest,  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  should  get  into 
the  business  of  making  and  giiaranteeing 
loans  only  in  tlie  most  extreme  circum- 
stances. 

Another  lesson  is  the  danger  in  aUow- 
tng  Oovemment  offlciais,  and  eqiedally 
P(Aticians,  to  decide  iHio  shall  and  who 
shall  not  get  credit  in  a  free  mai^etplace 
economy.  The  oppcntunities  for  favorit- 
ism and  corruption  are  Just  too  great. 
If  men  were  angels,  we  would  not  have 
to  worry  about  tUs.  But  they  are  not.  so 
we  must. 

The  bill  before  us  sets  up  a  $2  billion 
slush  fund,  with  a  political  SLppolXiiee 
holding  a  most  prominent  position  on  the 
Board  which  is  to  dole  out  the  boodle. 
If  I  were  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  I  would  sleep 
sounder  at  night  if  I  knew  that  I  had 
this  $2  bilUon  available  tor  "emer- 
gencies." 

Under  this  bill,  we  could  change  the 
name  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  and  revive  the  same  initials  used 
by  the  RFC— we  could  call  it  the  "Rep- 
ublican Finance  Committee." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  learn  from 
our  experience.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
set  up  a  new  RFC  today.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  abuses  as  the  RFC  of 
the  late  1940's.  We  should  not  start  down 
that  road  again. 

The  bill  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  ^  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  legislation  will 
permit  banks  to  lend  $250  million  to 
Lockheed  at  a  potential  interest,  profit 

\ 


of  $50-175  miUion  without  the  slightest 
risk  involved. 

Whatever  haivened  to  risk  capital? 
Free  enterprise? 

Was  it  Prof.  Harold  HiU.  the  music 
man,  who  spoke  of  "an  ironclad  lead  to 
a  three  rail  shot?" 

Bfr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Corm).  

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  against  this  bUl. 

My  overriding  concem  is  that  this  leg- 
islation establishes  a  dangerous  and  un- 
oeceasary  precedoit:  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment now  takes  it  upon  itself  to  ball 
out  private  companies  which  have  failed 
to  measure  up  in  the  free  enten>rtae  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  need  at  this  time  for  a 
new  Reconstruction  Finance  Coriwra- 
tioa. 

The  loan  to  Lockheed  is  imconsdon- 
able.  First,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  all 
private  lending  sources  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Second.  I  do  not  believe  that 
LodEheed  will  survive  even  if  the  loan 
guarantee  is  granted,  because  tbe  eco- 
nomic survival  of  Lockheed  is  tied  to  the 
L-1011  i^cfa  cannot  be  a  commercial 
success.  lUrd.  I  feel  that  such  a  ball-out 
will  seriously  affect  the  abill^  of  the  n.S. 
Oovemment  to  establish  more  reaUstic 
contracting  procedures  in  the  defense 
area.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  I 
believe  that  this  LocUieed  loan  consti- 
tutes an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to 
the  other  airplane  manufacturers  and,  in 
essence,  constitutes  substantial  subsidy 
for  the  British  engine  manufacturer. 
Rolls-Royce,  which  is  in  competition 
with  n.S.  companies. 

Furthermore,  I  have  listened  to  the 
argumoit  that  our  defense  jxxture  will 
be  weakened  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Lock- 
heed; Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
su^  effectively  answered  this  argument. 
He  asserted  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment would  get  its  military  equipment 
even  if  Lockheed  went  bankrupt. 

Another  argimient  that  is  raised,  and 
one  that  I  am  very  sensitive  about,  is  un- 
employment caused  by  the  cancellation 
of  the  L-lOll,  I  Just  want  to  point  out 
that  my  additional  views  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  I  will  insert,  d«non- 
strates  that  the  L-1011  will  not  be  a  com- 
mercial success  and  that  I  feel  these  em- 
ployees will  be  out  of  Jobs  anyway.  What 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  by  approving 
this  loan  guarantee  is  further  waste  our 
scarce  Oovemment  resources  on  an  un- 
economic project.  I  believe  that  the  men 
and  women  involved  in  the  L-1011  should 
have  Jobs,  but  I  submit  that  supporting 
a  project  that  has  no  chance  for  com- 
mercial success  cannot  be  Justified  to  the 
American  taxiiayer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  vote 
against  the  entire  bUl. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  my 
additional  views  on  this  legislation: 
AoornoNAL  Vixws  or  Wnj.iAM  R.  Cotrb  on 
HJl.  843a 

I  oppDse  the  Federal  government  Loan 
guarantee  of  $250  million  to  the  Lockheed 
Corporation. 

I  voted  for  the  $2  bUIlOn  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  because  the  parliamentary 
situation  In  tbe  Committee  precluded  a  vote 
spedflcally  on  the  Lockheed  Issue  and  other 
Important  Issues. 


I  believe  that  this  $2  blUlon  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  is  the  best  nceans  to  kill 
tbe  Tiorkheed  loan  hecMise  the  bill  Is  so 
sanoutty  defective  that  tbe  Howe  vui 
reject  It. 

The  concept  of  a  Beconstructlon  Finance 
Oorporatlon  has  some  validity  when  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country  warrants 
It.  However,  the  current  economic  condition 
of  our  Nation,  serious  as  It  Is.  does  not 
Indicate  that  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for 
sueb  axpanslve  legislation  at  this  time. 
Furthermore,  this  bill  would  be  an  ineffective 
tool  for  assuring  that  both  the  economy  and 
the  taxpayer  are  being  helped. 

Should  tbe  economy  deteriorate  to  the 
degree  It  did  during  1928-1032.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  would  act  expedi- 
tiously to  establish  a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporatton.  Now  U  not  the  Ume  for  such 
expansive  legislation  and  Lockheed  is  not  a 
worthy  rec4>lent  of  any  additional  FMeral 
financial  assistance. 

i^iiei'a  as  lockhxkd's  scoNoiac  "vtr* 

JACKXr" 

There  Is  UtUe  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
Lockheed  should  be  left  to  fend  for  Itself  in 
the  private  sector  of  tbe  economy. 

My  views  aside,  the  1260  mlUion  guarantee 
to  Lockheed,  which  Is  the  major  Impetus 
behind  this  general  bill,  should  be  decided 
^>*c>ficaUy  by  Otmgress.  The  House  Banking 
and  Cmrancy  Committee  has  held  bearings, 
the  staff  has  provided  an  informative  report, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  have 
devoted  numerous  hours  studying  the  com- 
plex arguments  surrounding  this  proposal. 
All  of  this  activity  on  the  Committee  bill  is 
tor  nothing  if  we  say  to  the  Executive  Branch 
"we  have  studied  the  Issue  carefully,  we  have 
made  up  our  minds,  now  you  decide."  This, 
I  submit.  Is  foolhardy  and  irresponsible. 

Therefore.  I  beUeve  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  vote  specifically  on  the 
Lockheed  loan.  In  my  opinion,  the  facts  of 
the  case  suggest  that,  even  with  this  $360  mil- 
lion Federal  loan  guarantee,  Lockheed  will 
faU.  The  reason  Is  simple:  the  L-1011  Trlstar, 
Loekheed'k  first  major  civilian  aircraft  since 
its  economically  disastrous  Electra  program 
in  the  early  eo's,  will  not  be  a  commercial 
euocess.  The  suocess  of  L-1011  Is  the  most 
neoessary  ingredient  In  tbe  economic  sur- 
vival of  Lockheed. 

To  beUeve  that  Lockheed  will  become 
economlcaUy  vUble  with  this  $260  million 
guarantee  Is  to  assert  that  the  L-lOll  will 
be  Lockheed's  "economic  life  Jacket",  llila  la 
not  tbe  easet 

Briefly,  the  L-1011  Is  a  250  passenger  air- 
bus with  a  U.S.  airframe  and  British  RB  811 
Rolls-Royoe  engines.  The  British  "won"  tbe 
contract  competing  with  other  u.a.  engine 
manufacturers  by  underbidding  U.S.  con- 
tractors, and  are  now  in  the  process  of 
increasing  RD  ail's  costs  and  cutting  back 
on  the  engine  performance  requirements. 
As  a  result,  the  final  cost  of  the  aircraft 
Is  unsettled. 

Tbe  cbanoe  of  economic  success  for  L-1011 
would  be  Increased  if  it  were  a  highly  spe- 
clallaed  aircraft,  but  the  field  Is  burgeoning 
with  ocHnpetltlon.  The  17 .8.  competition  Is  tbe 
McOonneU  Douglas  DO-10  with  a  G.K.  engine. 
Tbe  Frencb-Oerman  entry  is  the  A  800B. 
Given  tbe  state  of  tbe  airline  market  there 
can  be  only  the  most  serious  doubts  raised 
that  tbe  L-1011  wUl  be  a  oommarolal  success. 

To  make  money  on  an  airplane,  tbe  aircraft 
company  must  reach  a  "breakeven  point", 
!•••  mU  a  certain  number  of  aircraft,  before 
there  Is  any  profit.  Lockheed  management 
estimates  tbe  breakeven  point  Is  220  L-lOll's, 
but  tbe  firm  orders  (not  including  tentative 
options)  are  now  at  103.  By  Lockheed's  own 
estimates  tbU  is  117  planes  short  of  the 
breakevan  point. 

In  addition,  a  study  by  the  Ofllce  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  of  tbe  Department  of  Defense, 
a  study  by  the  way  that  was  convenlenUy 
clasatfled,  dempnstratad  that  Lockheed  wUl 
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have  to  sell  890  L-lOll's  before  It  turns  a 
profit  I 

If  this  were  not  devastating  enough,  the 
airline  companies,  facing  continuing  serious 
losses,  seem  reluctant  to  continue  progress 
paymenu  on  tbe  L-1011  without  very  strong 
guarantees.  For  tjie  record,  these  are  the  pre- 
conditions that  DelU  Airlines  (which  has 
a  firm  order  for  24)  has  required  before  it 
pays  any  more  to  Lockheed  for  the  L-1011: 
"1.  Lockheed  must  demonstrate  that  It  has 
avaUable  an  unrestricted  loan  agreement  of 
$660  million  on  terms  and  conditions  satis- 
factory to  Deiu's  management  [a  U.S.  loan 
guarantee  Is  not  specifically  required]. 

"2.  Delta  must  have  satlafactmy  evidence 
that  Lockheed  and  Rolls  Royce  (1971)  have 
executed  a  firm  contractual  agreement  for  the 
continued  manufacture,  sale  and  dMlvery,  as 
well  as  customer  support  requirements,  of  tbe 
RB-211  engines  [this  contract  must  be  satla- 
tacXory  to  the  other  airline  customers  of 
Lockheed  as  well]. 

"3.  Delta  and  other  VS.  purchasers  of  tbe 
L-1011  aircraft  and  Air  Canada  and  Rolls 
Royce  are  prepared  to  execute  contractual 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  them  for  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  support  of  the  RB-211 
engines  and  spare  parts  therefor  and  that 
Delta's  management  must  have  received  as- 
surances reasonably  satisfactory  to  it  that 
Rolls  Royce  (1971)  will  support  the  RB-211 
engines  throughout  the  normal  life  of  the 
L-1011  aircraft.  We  see  one  way  to  accom- 
plish this,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  placement 
of  a  substantial  order  for  the  L-1011  Rolls 
Royce  Powered  aircraft  by  British  European 
Airways.  During  the  past  few  weeks  two  Delta 
officials  spent  a  week  In  Derby  and  London 
reuegoUatlng  DelU's  RB-211  spare  engine 
contract  and  holding  a  series  of  discussions 
with  the  Rolls  Royce  management  and  tech- 
nical people.  Subject  to  the  program  going 
forward,  we  believe  we  have  resolved  most  of 
the  outstanding  issues  of  the  renegotiation 
of  the  RB-211  spare  engine  contract.  It  might 
also  be  added  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
solid  evidence  that  the  new  management  of 
the  Rolls  Royce  Aero  Engine  Division  is  a 
good  one  and  that  there  are  no  known  factors 
at  this  time  which  prevent  the  development 
of  the  engine." 

"4.  DelU,  UjB.  purchaaen  of  the  L-lOll 
aircraft  and  Air  Canada  and  Lockheed  are 
prepared  to  execute  contractual  arrange- 
ments reaffirming  current  orders  for  tbe 
I<-1011  aircraft  which  would  reflect  revised 
delivery  schedules,  changea  In  price,  specifi- 
cation and  revised  payment  schedules. 

"We  have  also  as  preconditions  from  our 
Board  that  Lockheed  must  satisfy  us  that  its 
principal  vendors  will  continue  with  the 
L-1011  program  and  that  they  are  financially 
able  to  continue  that  program;  that  we  re- 
ceive a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  each  of  our  L-1011  aircraft  to  be 
delivered  under  the  amended  contract  will 
be  eligible  for  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

"A  further  precondition  includes  the  re- 
structxxring  of  the  financing  agreement  with 
the  Umted  Kingdom  banks  and  Delta  and 
we  expect  to  receive  in  the  near  future  an  un- 
conditional letter  from  Lazard  Brothers,  the 
merchant  banket  for  the  financing,  that  the 
commitment  wUl  remain  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect until  the  new  financing  becomes  effec- 
tive. The  final  condlUon  Is  that  at  the  time 
we  propose  to  enter  the  amended  contract 
with  Lockheed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  have  paid  to  Lockheed  all  amounts 
then  due  under  Its  C6A.  SCRAM.  Cheyeime 
and  shipbuilding  contracts.  We  undentand 
that  the  other  airlines  have  precondltioiu 
similar  to  ours,  and  for  Delta's  part  we  have 
continually  stood  tciUing  and  able,  and  do 
now,  to  discuss  open  mtUters  on  these  pre- 
conditions at  anp  time." 

I  have  serious  doubts  that  Lockheed  and 
Rolls  Royce  can  meet  these  stringent  condi- 
tions. If  these  oondlUons  are  not  met.  the 
103  firm  orders  for  L-1011 's  are  In  serious 
trouble  and  Lockheed  yfUl  b«  stlU  further 
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away  trcm  Its  productive  goals  needed  to 
make  tbe  L-lOll  a  success. 

X  oonelude  from  this  and  other  data  that 
tbe  L-1011  wUl  not  be  a  commercial  mirifw 

As  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again,  if  the  future  were  so  rosy  for  Lock- 
beed's  L-lOll.  private  Investors  would  be 
flocking  to  Lockheed's  door.  Since  this  has 
not  been  the  case,  X  cannot  JustlTy  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  guarantee  any 
further  loans. 

Finally,  I  am  aenslUTe  to  the  adverse  em- 
ployment a^Mcts  In  California  and  other 
areas  should  the  L-IOII  fold.  But  given  tbe 
future  for  the  L-1011.  I  beUeva  that  even  If 
tbe  loan  guarantee  Is  granted.  Lockbeed 
L-1011  employees  and  tbe  employees  of  the 
L-1011  subcontractors  wiu  still  be  facing  \m- 
employment  but  the  cost  to  the  government 
will  be  $250  million  plus  interest.  Tbe  Lock- 
beed loan  should  not  be  approved. 


CONSIZBS  SHOULD   DKCns 

Another  glaring  Inadequacy  In  the  Com- 
mittee bill  is  that  the  Congress  abrogates  its 
responsibility  to  decide  on  the  merit  of  these 
major  loans.  By  establishing  an  Emwgency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board  that  has  the  authority 
to  approve  loan  guarantees.  Congress  has,  Ui 
effect,  removed  Itself  from  the  decision 
process. 

I  brieve  that  the  Federal  government 
should  be  tbe  "banker  of  last  resort"  only 
after  the  qjeclfic  Executive  and  Congressional 
autbortsatlon  of  each  loan.  The  bill  would 
be  Immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  re- 
quirement that  Congress  must  specifically 
approve  each  loan  tbe  Board  feels  Is  neoes- 
sary. 

This  proposal  would  assure  that  guaranteed 
loans  of  dubious  merit,  such  as  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee,  would  be  analyzed  and  spe- 
cifically approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Again,  the  Emergency  Loan  Oaurantee  pro- 
posal is  Justified  in  terms  of  the  national  in- 
tereet,  and  tbe  repreeentatlves  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  President  through  his  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Loan  Guarantee  Board  and 
the  Oongreas  should  be  required  to  u>prove 
each  loan. 

During  my  quesUonlng  of  Arthxir  Bums 
former  CounseUor  to  President  NUon  and 
current  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  I  asked  If  he  saw  any  serious  objec- 
tions to  having  Congress  specifically  author- 
ize each  loan.  Chairman  Burns  answered,  "I 
see  no  objection  to  this  procedure,  no,  not  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that 
general  machinery  for  dealing  with  emergen- 
cies, poeslble  emergencies,  of  the  kind  that  Is 
provided  for  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bill  and 
the  Senate  bUl,  Is  needed  and  therefore  I  pre- 
fer It.  But  I  see  no  objection  to  the  procedure 
that  you  suggest." 

ARX  THX  TAXPATKXS   PKOTXCT^T 

The  Committee  bill  provides  little  protec- 
tion for  the  taxpayer. 

Despite  the  assertion  of  the  wltneaaes  that 
the  government  and,  in  turn,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  protected,  there  are  no  spe- 
cific requlremenu  in  the  bill  that  this  must 
be  done  befrne  the  loan  is  approved.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee,  the  witnesses 
assured  the  Members  that  there  were  "un- 
derstandings" that  Lockheed  creditors  would 
subordinate  their  prior  claims  against  Lock- 
heed, should  Lockheed  faU.  I  am  very  skepti- 
cal about  such  "understandings"  since  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  much  legal  validity. 

TraglcaUy  enough,  the  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides no  clarification  on  this  point  In  Sec- 
Uon  6(f),  the  section  dealing  with  this  re- 
quirement. The  only  financial  InsUtution 
that  u  required  to  subordinate  Its  prior  lien 
on  the  affeoted  oonqwnys  assets  is  the  finan- 
cial InaUtutlon  that  provides  the  loan  that 
the  Federal  government  guarantees.  SbouM. 
for  example,  tbe  Bank  at  Amarlea  decide  to 
provide  tbe  entire  $260  million  to  T.nft\hfml 
imder  the  government's  guarantee,  onlp  tbe 
Bank  of  America  will  have  to  subordinate  its 


prior  Uen  rlgbU  leaving  tbe  Fsdenl  govern, 
meni  and  tba  taxpayer  In  the  very  undesir- 
able poltkm  c(  having  to  pay  the  $260  mil- 
lion plus  Interest. 

This  bill,  at  a  t«<Titi»iii»Yi  abould  b* 
amended  to  require  that  all  creditors  legally 
subordinate  their  Uens  against  tbe  affeoted 
company  so  that  tbe  American  taxpayer  la 
protected. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  bUl  is  very 
seriously  defective.  At  a  miTHmiir^  tbeee  sub- 
stantive changes  should  be  made: 

The  Lockheed  loan  which  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  economic  groimds  should  be  aa»- 
clflMUy  excluded  from  any  loan  guarantee 
program. 

"^f  bOl  shoxild  require  meaningful  Oon- 
greeslonal  participation  by  requiring  tpteUic 
Oongreaslonal  autborlMtlon  of  eaeb  loan. 

To  protect  tbe  Amarlcan  taxpayer,  all  m- 
cured  creditors  of  a  oompsny  seeking  a  FM- 
eral loan  guarantee  should  be  required  to 
subordinate  their  liens  against  the  company 
to  the  U.S.  government's  lien. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Baoillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
vcrfce  my  (^position  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation, the  Emergency  Locm  Guarantee 
Act.  No  matter  how  this  bill  may  be 
worded,  we  all  know  its  main  purpose: 
to  rescue  the  Lockheed  Corp.  from  al- 
most certain  bankruptcy  thrmigh  the  use 
of  tax  dollars. 

I  remain  unconvinced  by  the  many 
pages  of  printed  matter  I  have  read  and 
the  many  hours  of  debate  I  have  listened 
to  that  it  is  in  the  naticHial  interest  to 
bail  out  Lockheed  from  its  financial  dl£B- 
cultles. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  national 
economy  would  be  irreparably  harmed 
by  Lockheed's  filing  of  a  petition  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  imdergoing  reorganization. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  national 
defense  would  be  irreparably  harmed 
by  Lockheed's  filing  of  a  petition  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  undergoing  reorganization. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  bustneesmen 
and  consumers  would  regard  a  Lockheed 
bankruptcy  petition  as  catastrophic. 

And  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  situation  would  be 
seriously  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
by  Lockheed's  bankruptcy  petition  and 
reorganization. 

In  what  way,  then,  is  it  a  disaster  to 
the  national  interest  for  Lockheed  to  file 
for  bankruptcy  and  to  undergo  reor- 
ganization in  accordance  with  the  law? 
A  stronger,  more  efltoient.  and  better- 
run  company  might  actually  result  from 
this  process. 

The  pnnx>nents  of  this  legislation  very 
rightly  point  out  that  no  matter  what 
its  origin  or  original  purpose  the  bill  we 
now  have  before  us  is  a  generic  one,  a 
bill  designed  not  only  to  aid  Lockheed, 
but  to  aid  other  major  businesses  that 
may  face  a  similar  situation.  This  makes 
the  proposal  even  more  dbjectianable  I 
oppose  It  because  it  establishes  a  haA 
precedent  and  because  it  represents  a 
further  perversion  of  our  national  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  in 
principle  to  an  active  role  for  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  the  economy.  But 
I  do  oppose  involving  the  Government  in 
what  could  become  an  endless  successioQ 
of  rescue  efforts  for  failing  businesses. 
This  bill  wrtahllshfis  a  very  dangeroui 
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prseedaDt  bur  autboilzlng  $2  bOUan  in 
kMua  guarantees  for  Juat  rach  a  puzpoie. 

Wbere  will  It  all  end?  Where  will  we 
draw  tbe  Une?  How  many  tax  dollan 
wUl  we  eventually  be  forced  to  commit 
to  tfala  questionable  practice?  I  warn  my 
colleagues  that  on  the  basis  (rf  past  ex- 
porience  we  are  only  dealing  with  tbe 
camel's  nose  today.  We  must  say  "no"  at 
this  point  or  face  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences. 

Tbsn  there  is  the  question  of  national 
priorities.  I  perstxially  fed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
stantly warned  about  budgetary  con- 
straints and  limitations  by  the  admin- 
istration we  have  nunv  urgent  and  iwees- 
Ing  needs  for  $2  billion  than  to  rescue  big 
business  from  mismanagement. 

We  need  to  fund  ctonpr^ensive  pro- 
grams to  put  Uie  unemployed  back  to 
work.  We  need  to  fund  programs  to  re- 
build our  decajrtng  cities.  We  need  to 
fund  programs  to  assure  the  delivery  of 
quality  medical  care  to  all  our  citizens. 
We  UMd  to  fund  programs  to  educate  and 
properly  nourish  our  young  and  to  pro- 
vide for  our  elderly.  We  need  to  fund 
programs  to  preserve  our  environment. 

nieee  and  similar  programs,  with  na- 
tionwide impact  and  far  reaching  bene- 
fits, should  take  priority  trttt  special  in- 
terest leglidation  for  a  few  big  businesses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  his  bill. 
We  must  not  continue  to  pervert  our 
national  priorities  by  squandering  scarce 
resources  on  legislation  of  dubious  na- 
tional value. 

Blr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 
WnjJAM  Staiiton)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  have  been  statements 
made  in  recent  weeks  which  contend 
that  there  will  be  a  favorable  Impact 
in  the  Nation's  balance  of  trade  if  the 
X^lOll  program  is  terminated  and  DC- 
lO's  are  sold  in  its  place.  These  state- 
ments are  highly  inaccurate.  In  fact,  this 
development  will  result  in  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  of  at  least  $300 
million. 

There  are  hard  economic  facts  under- 
lying these  estimated  effects.  First,  it  is 
not  generally  recognized  that  there  is 
only  a  small  difference  In  the  amount 
of  foreign  manufactured  parts  for  both 
aircraft.  The  costs  of  the  Rolls-Royce 
engine  being  produced  for  the  L-1011  Is 
largely  offset  by  the  costs  for  wing  and 
fuselage  assemblies  produced  in  Canada, 
Italy,  and  Japan  for  the  DC-10.  This 
foreign  content  cost  differential  Is  ap- 
proximately $550,000  i>er  aircraft — less 
than  4  percent  of  the  total  contract  price. 

Second  and  more  Important,  this  small 
difference  In  foreign  prociu-ement  costs 
wiU  be  more  than  offset  by  the  number 
of  L-lOll's  expected  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  If  there  were  vto  Rolls- 
Royce  powered  L-1011  program,  these 
United  Kingdom  requirements  would  be 
fulfilled  by  the  Eurajpean-built  A-300B, 
according  to  all  inocations  from  many 
British  officials.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  A-300B  will 
be  built  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  coun- 
ter argimient  Is  made  that  A-300B  Is 
QJL  powered,  then  do  not  fall  to  note 
that  40  percent  of  the  work  by  value  on 
this  eqgtna  Is  performed  In  Rirope. 


For  Lockheed's  itfojected  409  aircraft 
program  for  the  L-1011,  sales  of  oiUy 
16  L-1011  aircraft  in  the  United  mngdom 
would  more  than  offset  the  difference  in 
foreign  prociuement  cost  between  the 
L-1011  and  the  DC-10.  It  is  expected  that 
a  minimum  of  38  trljet  sales  will  be  lost 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  A-300B  if 
thore  were  no  L-1011  program.  lUs 
nimiber  of  additional  sales  alone  would 
provide  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for 
the  L-1011  program  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $300  million. 

Worldwide,  the  continuance  of  the 
L-1011  program  is  estimated  to  result 
in  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  to 
the  United  States  amounting  to  between 
$500  and  $600  million. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Wn.i.T>MS) . 

Mr.  OONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  coxmt. 

One  himdred  and  three  Members  are 
presoit,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  recognized  for  8  minn^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  ISx.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  that  we  are  considering  today, 
HJl.  8432,  the  Emergency  Loan  Quaran- 
tee  Act,  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  will  come  before 
Congress  during  this  session.  Never  has 
a  bill  been  so  important  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  misunderstood.  I  hope  that  my 
comments  today  will  clear  up  these  mis- 
understandings and  enable  you  to  sup- 
port HH.  8432. 

One  of  the  most  important  Issues  fac- 
ing us  today  is  the  condition  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  all  know  that  unemployment 
has  been  rising.  We  all  know  that  tax 
revenues  have  been  below  expectations. 
These  are  conditions  which  we  all  want 
corrected,  and  favorable  action  on  HJl. 
8432  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  $2  biUicxi  loan 
guarantee  program.  The  $2  billion  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  program  estab- 
lishes an  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  (Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  of  the  district  in  which 
an  enterprise  is  located. 

This  bill  also  establishes  strict  guide- 
lines to  be  followed  by  the  Board  in 
guaranteeing  any  loans.  In  effect,  the 
only  corporations  or  companies  that 
could  receive  a  Government-guaranteed 
loan  would  be  those  with  a  temporary 
liquidity  problem  and  not  those  which 
are  perennial  "losers." 

lUs  bill  even  provides  that  when  the 
Inability  of  an  enterprise  to  obtain  credit 
through  normal  sources  is  a  result  of 
poor  management,  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  shall  require  changes  in  manage- 
ment before  guaranteeing  any  loans. 

During  the  time  that  any  enterprise 
has  a  Government-guaranteed  loan,  the 
mterprlse  cannot  pay  a  dividend  on  its 
ccounon  stock  or  make  any  payment  on 
any  other  Indebtedness  until  the  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan  is  fully  repaid. 

lUs  bill  even  provides  that  tmder  a 
Goivcmment-guaranteed  agreement,  the 
lender  must  give  the  Government-guar- 
anteed loan  a  priority  on  any  collatend 


securing  earlier  outstanding  loans.  Jn  ad- 
dition, the  bill  makes  provisions  for  a 
guarantee  fee  and  service  charge  to  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Obviously,  these  provisions  of  the  bOl 
will  prevent  any  rush  of  corporations  or 
companies  to  secure  Govemmoit-giiar- 
anteed  loans. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  Lockheed.  Lock- 
heed has  been  a  iMrofltanaking  company 
for  many  years.  They  find  themselves  In 
their  present  difficulty  due  primarily  to 
the  Defense  Department,  under  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara.  developing  and 
using  the  total  package  procurement 
system. 

Under  this  total  package  procurement 
system,  the  Pentagon  would  get  an  idea 
about  a  new  type  of  aircraft,  missile,  or 
other  military  hardware,  and  decide  how 
many  of  them  they  wanted.  Thai  they 
would  ask  the  suppiiers  for  a  bid  on  the 
total  package. 

Under  the  total  package  procurement 
program,  the  defense  suppliers  were 
forced  to  bid  on  the  research  and  de- 
velopment necessary  for  the  new  equii>- 
ment;  the  production  of  the  prototsrpes. 
the  setting  up  of  the  production  line  and 
producing  the  required  number  of  units. 

The  pricing  of  any  program  which 
includes  research  and  development  is 
totally  impractical,  as  a  price  cannot  be 
set  in  advance  on  any  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  If  it  were  possible 
to  put  a  price  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  Congress  could  appropriate  a 
bUllon  dollars  for  the  research  needed  to 
discover  a  cure  for  cancer  within  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year.  What  would  probably 
happen  Is  1  year  from  now.  we  would 
have  neither  the  $1  billion,  nor  the  cure 
for  cancer. 

In  referring  to  the  C-5A  contract 
which  the  Government  had  with  Lock- 
heed, Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  testified: 

The  total  package  procurement  type  of 
contract  la  imworkable  for  thla  type  ot 
program. 

Yet,  it  was  under  the  total  package 
procurement  type  of  contracts  that  Lock- 
heed was  forced  to  take  a  total  loss  of 
$485  mililon. 

The  total  package  procurement  pro- 
gram was  such  a  failure  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  no  longer  using  it. 
Again.  Secretary  Packard  stated: 

During  the  last  two  and  one-half  years, 
we  have  been  trying  to  correct  these  procure- 
ment practices  that  have  been  followed  In 
the  past.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  but 
we  have  much  more  to  do. 

Lockheed,  their  subcontractors,  and 
certain  airlines  now  have  over  $1.3  billion 
invested  in  the  L-1011.  a  commercial 
plane  called  the  Tri-Star.  Some  L-lGll's 
have  been  produced  and  are  now  under- 
going flight  tests  to  obtain  the  necessary 
certification.  One  Member  of  the  other 
body  stated  that  the  L-1011  would  not 
fly.  The  fact  is  that  an  L-1011  fiew  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Paris  air  show 
and  performed  admirably  at  the  show. 

Lockheed  has  over  100  firm  orders  for 
the  L-1011  and  the  proposed  $250  million 
Government-guaranteed  loan  to  Lock- 
heed would  be  repaid  with  the  produe> 
tion  of  the  100th  idane. 

Due.  principally,  to  the  kMses  suffered 
by  Lockheed  under  the  total  package  pro- 
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curement  program.  24  banks  have  loaned 
to  Lockheed  $400  milll<».  The  fact  Is  that 
these  same  24  banks  were  making  the  ar- 
rangements to  lend  to  Lockheed  the  addi- 
tional $250  million  needed  to  complete 
the  L-1011  program  when  R<dls-Royce 
went  into  receivership,  and  the  L-1011  Is 
equlKWd  with  Rolls-Royce  engines. 

Bankruptcy  of  Rolls-Royce  caused  the 
bank  loans  to  Lockheed  to  become  classi- 
fied and,  therefore,  the  banks  were  un- 
able to  lend  the  additional  $250  million 
to  Lockheed.  A  classified  loan  Is  one  that 
has  developed  a  degree  of  risk,  and  the 
financial  regulatory  agencies  do  not  look 
with  favor  on  extending  additional  credit 
to  companies  whose  loans  have  become 
classified. 

However,  the  24  banks  have  sufflcimt 
oonfldenoe  in  Lockheed's  ability  to  re- 
cover that  they  have  agreed  to  subordi- 
nate their  loans  to  the  Government- 
guaranteed  loan.  Also.  Lockheed  Corp. 
has  made  approximately  a  $14  million 
profit  during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year, 

The  thought  has  been  advanced  that 
the  L-1011  should  use  the  GE  engine. 
This  is  Impractical  as  it  would  cost  $150 
million  to  redesign  the  L-lOll  airframe 
for  the  GE  engine  and  a  delay  of  6 
months  would  be  encoimtered.  Today,  the 
British  Government  is  subsidizing  the 
Rolls-Royce  to  the  extent  of  £1.5  to  £2 
million  per  week,  and  the  fact  that  the 
L-1011  i&  using  the  Rolls-Royce  engine 
will  increase  its  foreign  sales. 

The  continuation  of  Lockheed  as  a 
profitmaking  company,  and  continuing 
Lockheed's  subcontractors  in  business, 
means  60,000  Jobs,  and  the  loss  of  these 
Jobs  would  endanger  our  economy.  This 
means  60,000  working  people  pajring 
taxes,  and  not  60,000  unemployed  people 
collecting  imemployment  compensation 
benefits  and,  eventually,  welfare. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  past  history 
of  Lockheed.  From  1961  through  1968. 
Lockheed  paid  $328.9  million  in  Federal 
corporate  income  taxes  alone.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  include  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars paid  in  Federal  Income  taxes  by 
Lockheed's  employees,  their  subcontrac- 
tors, and  the  employees  of  the  subcon- 
tractors. 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  Lock- 
heed had  net  earnings  of  $344.2  million. 
This  stun  of  money  was  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders who,  in  turn,  paid  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  it. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act.  The  first  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  inter- 
ferring  In  private  enterprise,  and  that 
this  bill  would  provide  a  precedent.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  formed  in  1932  when 
this  country  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  depression.  The  RFC  was  formed 
to  give  assistance  to  private  companies 
and  corporations  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  expand,  modernize  and  to  continue 
as  profitmaking  organizations  hiring 
more  people.  The  RFC  did  a  fine  Job  in 
helping  this  country  to  get  out  of  the 
depression. 

During  the  life  of  the  RFC.  ma  $38 
blllKm  was  loaned  to  private  enterprise 
in  the  form  of  direct  Government  loans. 
Almost  $2  billion  was  loaned  to  States, 


their  political  subdivisions  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  fact  is  that  on  the 
loans  made  directly  to  private  enterprise, 
the  operation  of  the  RFC  showed  a  profit 
Since  the  RFC  made  loans  to  private 
enterprise  from  1932  until  the  early 
1950's.  this  bill  before  us  today  is  cer- 
tataily  not  establishing  a  precedent. 

If  you  think  that  Federal  guaranteed 
loans  are  anything  new.  Just  consider 
the  testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treeisury,  John  B.  Connally.  He  stated 
that  Federal  guaranteed  mortgage  loans 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  are  expected 
to  exceed  $140  Ullion;  there  will  be  $10 
billion  of  outstanding  Federal  guarantees 
for  low-rent  public  housing;  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans,  and  guaran- 
tees are  expected  to  reach  almost  $4  bil- 
lion within  the  next  year;  and  loans  plus 
guarantees  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
are  projected  to  exceed  $9  billion  dollars. 

In  addition,  in  1967,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  a  direct  $75  million  loan 
to  Douglas  through  the  V-loan  program. 

The  argument  is  also  advanced  that 
some  things  have  a  greater  priority,  such 
as  housing,  education,  and  poverty  pro- 
grams. The  answer  to  that  argument  is 
that  if  we  do  not  have  corporations,  com- 
panies, and  working  people  to  pay  the 
necessary  taxes,  we  will  not  have  any 
money  for  any  social  programs. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  today  to 
provide  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  make 
the  $250  million  loan  directly  to  Lock- 
heed so  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
get  the  interest  on  the  loan.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  Just  finished  fiscal  year 
1971  with  a  deficit  of  at  least  $23.3  bU- 
lion.  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
is  having  difficulty  in  borrowing  enough 
money  to  meet  Its  own  obligations.  The 
fact  is  that  today  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  paying  5.83-percent  interest  on 
short-term  borrowing  of  182  days,  and 
It  Is  having  difficulty  in  securing  any 
long-term  credit  at  interest  rates  of  over 
7  percent. 

An  amendment  will  also  be  offered  to 
reduce  the  $2  billion  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  to  a  maximum  obligation 
of  $250  millicHi  from  the  present  $2  bO- 
lion.  Tlie  reduction  to  $250  million  would 
make  this  simply  a  Lockheed  loan  guar- 
antee bill,  and  if  another  major  corpo- 
ration, or  company  encounters  a  tesn- 
porary  liquidity  problem,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  assist  them  without  g(dng 
through  another  extensive,  lenglthy  legis- 
lative process. 

Consider  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  CThairman  of  the  Fed- 
er9,\  Reserve,  in  which  he  stated: 

Developmuita  o>ver  the  past  year  or  so 
have  underscored  the  need  for  standby  au- 
thority tot  Oovemment  guarantees  of  loans 
to  business  firms  in  emergencies  where  the 
alternative  could  be  aevece  damage  to  the 
national  economy.  We  hope  that  such  guar- 
antees will  be  needed  only  rarely.  If  at  all. 
But,  In  the  light  of  recent  experience,  the 
IKiident  ooarse  Is  to  put  in  place  loan  guar- 
antee machinery,  to  provide  better  protec- 
tion against  the  risk  that  a  temporary 
liquidity  problem  of  one  business  enterprise 
may  grow  Into  a  major  natltmal  problem. 

In  conclusion,  the  fact  Is  that  a  vote 
for  B.B..  8432  is  a  vote  for  maintaining 
60,000  jobs,  and  a  vote  to  strengthen  our 
economy.  It  is  also  a  vote  to  continue  a 


substantial  revenue  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  other  governments 
at  various  lev^. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
8432 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Qbia 

(Mr.  ASHLKT) . 

Mr.  AHHT.KV  Mr.  CThairman,  when 
this  legislation  was  Introduced  some 
months  ago  I  confess  I  viewed  it  with 
considerable  concern.  However,  during 
the  extended  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee I  became  convinced,  as  I  tUnk 
most  of  us  did  who  heard  the  testimony, 
that  there  was  and  there  is  amsde  Justi- 
fication, most  persuasive  Justification, 
for  a  Federal  guarantee  of  $250  million 
of  bank  credit  to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Ini- 
tially I  had  reservations  about  the  prec- 
edent that  might  be  involved  in  this  kind 
of  legislation  and  that  such  a  guarantee 
might  be  construed  as  an  assault  upon 
our  bastion  of  free  enterprise.  However, 
in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prec- 
edent argument  Is  not  very  telling. 

As  others  have  indicated,  the  Federal 
Government  has  guaranteed  far  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  bUllon  in  home  morte^^es. 

Mr.  CX>NYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count. 

One  hundred  Mnnbers  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
LXY)  will  proceed. 

Mr.  ASHLEIY.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Export-Import  Bank,  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  continues  to 
guarantee  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  export  credit  and 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
guarantees  small  business  loans  based 
upon  this  same  principle.  So,  we  can- 
not really  take  the  position  that  this  leg- 
islation represents  a  marked  departure 
from  past  practices. 

Mr.  CSialrman.  I  had  reservations  with 
respect  to  the  management  capi^)ilit7  of 
Lockheed  but  I  must  say  that  the  hear- 
ings were  quite  convincing  on  this  point. 
As  the  gentteman  from  Pennsylvania 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well  has  indi- 
cated, the  difficulty  is  not  one  of  bad 
management,  but  one  that  PTnani>.tf>ff  very 
largely  from  the  extraordinarily  difficult 
position  of  having  to  bid  under  the  total 
package  procurement  policy  of  the  past 
administration. 

I  had  reservations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  role  that  commercial  banks 
should  play,  but  I  must  say  that  we  did 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  24  ma- 
jor banks  which  extended  $400  mlUkm 
worth  of  credit  to  Lockheed.  There  does 
come  a  point  with  commercial  banks, 
considering  the  risks  Involved,  where 
they  reach  the  end  of  the  road.  TUs 
point  has  been  reached. 

Unless  they  do  have  a  Federal  guaran- 
tee, they  simply  cannot  continue  to 
extend  credit  to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

Initially,  I  had  reservations  about  the 
actual  Impact  of  a  Lockheed  bankrui>tcy. 
whether  or  not  the  reports  mlg^t  not  In- 
deed be  exaggerated.  Kit  here  again  the 
testimony  was  Irrefutable  that  there  will 
be    extremely    serious    unemployment 
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rMntflottons  If  Lockheed  does  net  mu- 
Tlve:  that  there  will  be  adrene  defenae 
ImpUeatioaa,  cniHinoaHly  aerere  trade 
iinpllcatloiis.  and  that  there  win  be  the 
loss  of  HM  mUUon  to  the  banks.  $340 
miUkm  to  the  airlines  and  $360  mUUon  a 
year  In  tax  receipts  If  Lockheed  Is  al- 
lowed to  go  under. 

Finally.  I  have  reservatlans  about  the 
risks  to  the  taziMiyers,  as  I  am  sure 
we  aU  have  had,  but  here  again.  Mr. 
Cbairman.  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  is  little  risk  to  the  taxpayers  un- 
der the  legislation  that  Is  being  ad- 
vazkced  today. 

I  say  that  because  in  the  first  place 
there  are  firm  orders  of  nearly  100  air- 
craft. After  the  sale  of  101  aircraft  the 
Federal  guarantee  will  be  expunged — 
and  that  is  aU  but  a  certainty.  But  in 
the  evNit  that  something  should  happen, 
as  one  of  the  QTeakers  has  pointed  out. 
the  collateral  position  of  the  banks  is 
second  to  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  that  there  is  really  no  way  in 
the  w<H*ld  that  the  Federal  guarantee  can 
cost  the  taxpayers  one  single  dollar. 

Even  so.  I  have  had  reservations  about 
the  form  of  the  bill  that  Is  before  us 
now.  It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  will  offer  the  four  amendments 
that  have  been  referred  to  eaiiler. 

Under  the  pending  legislation  $2  bil- 
lion is  established  as  a  guaranteed  loan 
fimd  authorization.  There  has  been  no 
Justification  for  this  amoimt.  The  prin- 
cipal amendment  that  I  will  otter  wUl  be 
to  reduce  this  to  $250  million.  There  will 
be  an  ongoing,  continuing  mechanism 
for  the  Loan  Guarantee  Board  to  con- 
sider future  applicants,  if  there  be  such. 
But  there  must  be  and  there  will  be  un- 
der my  amendment  the  requirement  that 
the  Board  come  to  the  CaDgnaa  for  re- 
plenishment  of  the  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Ttds  will 
assure  the  proper  kind  of  congressional 
consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  wiU  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ASEOiEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GR068.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  I  did  not  see  a  pic- 
ture of  24  or  27  bankers  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  ««^""g 
and  Currency,  who  appeared  in  behalf 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  did  or  not.  I  think  there  was 
such  a  picture  In  one  of  the  newsp^)erB; 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  were  they  there? 

Mr.  ASHI£Y.  Yes,  they  were  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  risk  is  so  good, 
does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me  that 
27  bankers,  or  whatever  it  was — 24  or 
27— cannot  find  $250  miUlon? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  reason  that  there 
is  essentially  no  risk  to  the  taxpayers  is 
because  the  banks  are  willing  to  sub- 
ordinate their  collateral  position  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  That  is 
why 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  can  go  Into  that  later. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  us  go  Into  It  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Birt  If  this  risk  is  so  good. 
why  do  they  not  put  up  the  money? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  ptdnt  of  the  matter 
to  that  the  banks  have  put  up  $400  mil- 


Uon  already.  Tbey  are  collateralized  to 
that  extent.  And  In  their  Judgment  it  is 
not  warranted,  on  the  basis  of  risk,  to 
kian  another  $350  mUUon  without  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  beard  moat  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon.  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  Member  say  the  Government 
would  have  a  first  Uen  on  Lockheed's 
property,  and  other  Bdembers  aay  that 
the  Government  would  have  priority. 

Now,  Is  there  anything  in  this  bUl  that 
guarantees  a  first  Uen  to  the  Federal 
Government?  I  am  not  Interested  in  a 
priority  arrangem«nt. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  wUl  have 
the  first  lien  on  the  coUateral  that  pre- 
sently supports  the  $400  mlUlon  of  bank 
credit  already  extmded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Biit  there  is  no  such  pro- 
vision In  this  bUL 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's prwosed  amendment,  but  I  am 
not  sure  though  that  I  can  support  the 
blU  even  If  it  is  amended.  I  want  to  ask 
a  question  about  this  of  the  gentleman. 

It  seems  to  me,  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  the  provision  of  section  6  which  af- 
fords the  guaranteed  loan  a  priority  su- 
perior to  all  other  priorities  under  the 
bankruptcy  act  may  go  too  far.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  understood  ttiat  this  loan  wlU 
be  made  prior  to  any  bankruptcy  or  any 
chapter  10  reorganization. 

Now  If  there  is  a  prior  Uen  to  all  pos- 
sible claims,  this  means  that  the  prior 
Uen  must  be  ahead — that  It  must  be  ac- 
claimed ahead  even  of  the  administra- 
tion of  bankruptcy,  which  includes  of 
course  the  wages  of  employees  after  the 
Section  10  reorganization — and  it  in- 
cludes also  the  placing  of  this  claim 
ahead  of — 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  ahead  of  the  pre- 
ferred creditors. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Yes,  it  places  tMs 
claim  ahead  of  preferred  creditors,  even 
the  Federal  Government.  So  what  you 
wiU  be  doing  Is  to  place  the  banks  ahead 
of  the  United  States  as  creditors. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  that  the  pre- 
ferred creditors  in  the  Lockheed  situation 
have  agreed  to  the  subordination  of  their 
crtlateral  position. 

lii.  ECKHARDT.  But  that  Is  not  quite 
the  answer,  I  am  i^rald. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Iklr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reidy  to  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhakot)  and  with  refer- 
ence to  his  concern.  I,  too,  was  concerned 
about  the  same  issue  that  the  genUeman 
has  raised. 

The  Treasury  Department  recom- 
mended language  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  original  bill  to  accomplish  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  suggested. 
This  amended  section  6  as  it  appears  in 
this  biU  before  us  which  would  (mly  be 
utilized  if  the  Government  did  have  to 
foreclose  on  Lockheed.  I  beUeve  that  the 
language  was  accepted  in  the  Senate 
version — in  our  House  version,  and  It 
was  understanding  that  such  language 


wlU  correct  the  situation  raised  by  the 
goitlflman  from  Texas. 

I  bdleve  the  genUeman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  SxsPHSMB)  was  also  concerned  about 
that  and  made  sure  this  was  corrected 
in  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
ti«nan  has  expired. 

Mr.  WKttlALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtus)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  genUeman  yldd  briefly? 

Mr.  WYLIB.  I  yldd  briefly  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  goiUeman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gaoss).  Wh«Q  the  24 
bankers  were  sitting  before  our  commit- 
tee, as  the  genUeman  has  suggested,  the 
Issue  he  has  raised  was  discussed  as  to 
why  the  banlcs  were  not  In  a  position  to 
go  further  with  additional  loans  than 
they  already  have  gone.  The  answer  was, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  because  of  vari- 
ous Federal  and  State  bank  regulations. 
Tliat  is  why  the  bankers  came  before  the 
committee.  The  bankers  clearly  admitted 
that  the  problem  existed  and  that  Is  why 
they  felt  it  would  be  up  to  the  Congress 
to  help  to  correct  that  sltuaticm.  And  al- 
low them  to  overcome  Federal  admlnis- 
trative  restrictions. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  Just  Uke  to 
make  this  comment  about  the  picture  re- 
ferred to  by  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gtoes).  On  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper  that  pubUshed  the  picture,  it 
said  that  the  picture  was  taken  at  the 
House  Commerce  Committee. 

So  I  do  not  know  whetho:  the  record 
should  be  corrected  so  far  as  the  paper  la 
concerned  or  so  far  as  the  record  here  is 
concerned.  But  there  was  a  miscapUon. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  one 
who,  when  this  Idea  first  surfaced 
was  Inclined  to  be  against  it  but  willing 
to  listen.  As  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  I  was  privileged 
to  pcuilclpate  in  the  hearings  on  this 
blU.  I  learned  that  it  was  not  a  blatant 
case  of  a  big  corporation  asking  for  a 
give-away  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
with  no  strings  attached,  as  first  pre- 
sented by  opponents.  It  was  not  a  direct 
loan  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
administration  and  Lockheed  are  asking 
for  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  which,  I  am 
convinced  will  never  cost  the  United 
States  a  single  penny. 

If  it  is  that  good,  why  do  the  banks 
need  a  guarantee?  That  question  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  agtda  here 
today.  Lockheed  was  only  a  few  days 
away  from  the  execution  of  the  new  $600 
milUon  agreement,  having  virtually  com- 
pleted negotiations  with  aU  of  the  24 
lending  banks,  and  the  documents  were 
virtually  all  completed  and  awaiting 
signature. 

Before  either  the  defense  setUements 
or  the  credit  agreement  could  be  made 
final,   however,   we   sustained   another 
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major  and  imexpected  blow  in  the  re- 
ceivership of  Rolls-Royce. 

ShMtly  after  that,  or  while  that  proc- 
ess was  going  on,  Rolls-Royce  company 
went  mto  receivership,  and  that  was  the 
reason  the  24  leading  banks  then  refused 
to  sign  the  documents.  They  could  not 
sign  them  because  their  loans  Immedi- 
ately became  what  we  caU  classified 
loans.  That  has  been  mentioned  here 
before  today. 

Shortly  after  that  Great  Britain  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  to  give  Rolls- 
Royce  $5  milUon  per  week  to  keep  them 
in  business,  which  they  have  been  doing 
since  RoUs-Royce  went  into  receivers^p. 
but  they  are  continuing  this  arrangement 
only  until  such  time  as  they  are  sure 
Lockheed  wUl  continue  in  business,  and 
they  say  that  that  involves  a  loan  guar- 
antee by  the  UJ3.  Government. 

When  Secretary  CTonnally  was  before 
the  committee — and  I  refer  to  page  368 — 
I  said: 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  And  this  problem  that  we 
have  been  dlBCUsslng  here  to  be  very  com- 
plex, almost  an  entangling  wilderness  to  me. 

When  we  started  on  this  question  before 
this  conunlttee,  we  were  told  that  we  needed 
this  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  keep  some  30,000 
workers  from  unemftloyment,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  guarantee  is  good  for  the 
whole  econcKny.  I  guess  there  Is  that  pros- 
pect, isnt  there  If  this  loan  Is  not  guar- 
anteed? 

Secretary  ConnaUy  said — 
There  Is  no  question  about  It. 

Then  I  said — 

If  this  loan  Is  not  granted,  do  you  feel 
that  there  Is  some  question  as  to  the  vlable- 
ness  of  this  corporation  as  an  ongoing  en- 
terprise? 

Secretary  Connally — 
Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so.  And  I  say  without 
the  loan,  they  are  going  bankrupt. 

I  asked  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  about  this 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee 
because,  basically,  I  believe  In  the  free 
enterprise  capitalistic  system  that  we 
have,  that  those  business  enterprises 
which  are  efllclent.  well-managed,  and 
offer  a  good  product  at  a  price  that  peo- 
ple are  wilUng  to  pay  and  possess  good 
business  foresight  will  survive  and  pros- 
per, and  that  those  firms  lacldng  in  one 
or  more  of  those  areas  wiU  faU.  leaving 
the  efficient  to  survive  and  serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  society. 

Dr.  Bums,  in  the  Record  on  pc«e  422, 
said,  in  response  to  my  question  along 
these  lines — 

Well,  I  am  getting  on  in  years.  I  look  back 
to  the  happy  days  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment never  Interested  itself  In  questions 
of  this  sort. 

Some  may  regret  this,  but  I  for  one  think 
that  the  guarantee  authority  has  helped  this 
country.  I  think  it  has  helped  to  maintain 
national  prosperity. 

There  is  more  Involved  than  poUtical 
phUosophy  or  whether  Lockheed  could 
or  shoiild  not  go  ahead  with  buUding  a 
new  aircraft  caUed  the  TriStar,  or 
whether  the  taxpayers  should  be  caUed 
upon  to  assist  a  business  enterprise. 

It  boils  down  to  three  basic  considera- 
tions in  my  way  of  thinking: 

One,  are  we  going  to  take  a  chanoe  on 
30,000  to  60,000  people  being  out  of  work 


and  the  ripple  effect  It  wlU  have  on  our 
economy? 

Two,  Lockheed  Is  our  largest  defrase 
contractor.  Regardless  how  much  we  aU 
yearn  for  peace,  and  irrespective  of  Viet- 
nam, we  cannot  igncnre  the  possibiUtor 
that  we  may  be  caUed  upon  to  defend 
ourselves  at  some  point  in  the  future.  We 
must  maintain  a  reserve  of  readiness, 
and  Lockheed's  potential  is  part  of  that 
reserve. 

Three,  there  Is  the  realization  that 
this  Nation's  ablUty  to  transport  peo- 
ple is  sadly  amiss.  Railroad  passenger 
service  lost  money. 

The  urban  mass  transit  authorities  are 
in  trouble.  We  passed  a  $4  bilUcm  mass 
transportation  bill  last  year.  Only  three 
airline  companies  made  money  last  year. 
And  yet  we  must  provide  wings  or  wheels 
for  people  to  get  around  in  this  world 
of  ours.  Maybe  this  is  the  real  issue. 

In  conclusion  I  say  in  any  event  I  now 
feel  that  this  bill  is  the  only  road  out  of 
this  entangling  wilderness,  and  I  now 
support  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  cniairman.  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  genUeman  from  (Con- 
necticut  (Mr.  McKnmiT). 

Mr.  McKENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  was  first  confronted  with  this  proposi- 
tion, I  must  say  my  answer  was  negative. 
The  time  is  very  limited,  and  the  day 
is  long,  but  I  think  I  would  like  to  take 
the  Members  very  briefiy  through  some 
of  the  reasoning  and  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  which  I  have  heard. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  would 
establish  a  precedent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  We  have  had 
the  YDIC,  the  FHA,  the  SBA,  foreign 
subsidies,  and  the  Overseas  Investment 
Act.  In  fact,  this  very  year  we  wUl  require 
through  the  Overseas  Investment  Act 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  re- 
fimd  between  $300  mlUlon  and  $500  mil- 
Uon to  corporations  that  have  had  their 
profits  taken  away  in  South  America.  We 
also  have  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
very  competitor  that  is  mentioned  here, 
that  would  become  a  monopoly  should 
Lockheed  faU,  wsis  the  recipient  within 
this  very  decade  of  a  V-loan,  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  McDonneU- 
Douglas  Compsmy  to  survive  and  be 
where  it  \&  today. 

There  are  those  who  said  we  are  favor- 
ing big  business.  Let  us  lake  al  look  at 
what  we  are  dealing  with.  Lockheed  is 
not  a  massive  business  by  Itself.  We  are 
deeding  with  60,000  subcontractors,  27,- 
000  of  whom  are  smaU  businesses.  In  one 
of  the  smaUest  States  m  the  United 
States,  my  State  alone,  $66,700,000  worth 
of  business  and  aU  the  jobs  that  these 
dollars  imply  will  go  down  the  drain  if 
this  bUl  does  not  pass. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  here 
that  the  Penn  Central  would  have  been 
saved  imder  this  biU.  That  is  an  out-and- 
out  mistake.  The  Penn  Central  could 
never  have  qualified  under  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Penn  Central  was  bankrupt. 
Lockheed  Aircraft  is  not  bankrupt  if 
the  L-1011  goes  ahead.  They  are  simp^ 
totally  nonUquld.  mainly  because  of  the 
ridiculous  purchasing  policies  and  a  very 
doubtful  contract  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


People  then  say  we  are  saving  the 
banks.  Let  us  analyze  that  question  and 
look  at  it  very  carefully.  If  this  legis- 
lation goes  through  and  T<ickhfgd  stUl 
faUs.  the  banks  lose  $400  mflUon.  If  Lock- 
heed goes  imder  right  now.  the  banks 
merely  lose  the  difference  between  the 
coUateral  they  have  and  the  $400  mU- 
Uon or  a  total  of  $235,000,  and  the  receiv- 
ers of  Lockheed  have  the  right  to  sue 
the  Pentagon  and  this  Government  for 
the  decision  that  was  made  between  the 
Pentagon  and  Lockheed  management — 
and  I.  though  not  a  lawyer,  feel  very 
sure  they  would  win  some  of  the  money 
back,  thus  costing  the  taxpayer  more. 

Returning  to  Uie  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
this  particular  biU  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer one  soUd  dime.  In  fact,  the  RFC 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
guarantee  loans,  are  two  of  the  few 
things  this  Ckmgress  has  ever  done  that 
have  ever  made  the  taxpayer  a  dollar. 

The  taxpayer,  if  Lockheed  goes  imder. 
Is  faced  with  the  tax  write-offs  of  every 
Individual  investor  and  every  corporation 
that  loses  money,  and  the  ooimtry  wlU 
be  faced  with  greater  unemploymoit 
and  Increased  welfare  payments  and 
their  ensuing  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  not  to  mention  the  Ion  of 
revenue  to  the  States  and  communities 
in  which  Lockheed  does  business.  Elven 
Eastern  AlrUnes,  one  of  the  few  airlines 
making  money,  wiU  lose  one-third  of  its 
assets  and  probably  have  to  go  in  de- 
fault of  its  loan  note  and  Interest  pay- 
ments. 

There  is  one  other  thing  we  say,  that 
the  banks  could  lend  the  money,  because 
they  have  a  reserve.  Under  Federal  law, 
the  very  agencies  we  on  ^^aTniring  and 
Cnurency  criticize  for  not  doing  their 
Job,  have  stated  that  Lockheed  cannot  be 
loaned  any  more  money,  that  these  loans 
are  substandard  and  are  classified. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  we  come  to 
a  very  basic  question.  ReseEu-ch  and  de- 
velopment in  the  aerospace  Industry,  is 
an  Incredilde  expense,  which  is  the  most 
undercapitalized  Industry  in  the  Uhlted 
States,  for  the  gross  iHYxluct  It  deUvers. 
The  banks  have  extended  Uie  necessary 
credit  to  make  up  the  difference.  Tlie 
message  Is  out  they  can  go  no  further.  It 
is  probable  that  if  we  looked  at  the  bank's 
reserves,  we  would  find  them  entirely  and 
totally  eaten  up  with  aerospace  loans 
which  are  questionable  at  the  very  best. 

There  is  tdso  the  complaint  that  we  are 
supporting  foreign  products.  In  fact, 
though  the  L-lOll  contains  the  British 
engine,  the  entire  gross  worUi  of  the 
L-1011  Is  only  17  percent  foreign  product. 
The  DC-10  is  16  percent  foreign  prod- 
uct. We  are  not  subsidizing  foreign  prod- 
uct by  any  more  than  a  2-percent  dif- 
ference in  the  gross  cost  of  the  planes. 
In  fact  without  this  foreign  product  the 
plane  is  not  acceptable  for  export. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ite  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  genUeman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  CThairman,  the 
last  point  I  should  like  to  try  to  get  across 
is  simply  this:  You  and  I  went  against,  I 
b^eve.  every  principle  we  brieve  in. 
voting  ta  this  House  to  spaoA  $2.2  bfl- 
llon  to  create  dead-end  Jobs,  to  put  men 
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axid  w(Hnea  In  places  where  they  will 
have  xax^fHum  to  go  from,  to  ereste  a 
situation  of  makework.  With  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  but  simply  a  little  fUth  in 
this  economy  and  In  the  future  of  our 
aerospace  technology,  we  can  keep  60,000 
people  working  by  passing  this  bill. 

That  Is  ttie  hii^est  priority  In  the 
IMlted  States  of  America  today,  keep- 
ing i)eopIe  working. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  ttx.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mi.  IIOOKKBAO) . 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  relate  a  fable  entitled.  "The 
Repeal  of  Darwin,"  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  bdleve  It  has  been  attributed  to 
Aesop  but  I  cannot  t^  for  sure.  I  do  not 
b^eve  It  is  a  hoax,  but  I  have  submitted 
a  copy  to  the  National  Review  for  au- 
thentication, just  in  case. 

Once  uptm  a  time,  dearly  beloved  thoe 
lived  in  the  kingdom  of  US  a  dinosaur 
who  became  so  fat  and  slothful  he  could 
no  kmger  compete  in  the  Jungle  of  Free 
Enterprise  with  the  McDonnell  lions  or 
the  Boeing  tigers. 

So  the  dinosaur  who.  althoxigh  sloth- 
ful, was  a  resourceful  beast,  betook  him- 
self to  the  backyard  of  his  ever-loving 
Uncle  Samuel,  who  ruled  the  kingdom 
of  Us,  and  said,  "Uncle,  you  must  feed  me 
'  or  tise  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  80 
tons  of  dead,  stinking  dinosaur  meat  In 
your  back  yard?" 

Ever  loving  Uncle  Samuel  sedd  "Of 
course.  I  must  feed  you.  But  how  can  I 
Justify  this  to  my  nieces  and  nephews 
who  pay  taxes  to  support  me?" 

And  the  dinosaur  said— "Uncle  Sam- 
uel, If  you  will  only  feed  me,  I  will  give 
to  you  in  return: 

"A  C-5  airplane  that  wlU  do  marvelous 
things  never  before  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
your  nephews  and  nieces ; 

"A  SRAM  missile  motor: 

"A  Cheyenne  helicopter  that  will  be 
swift  as  an  eagle  but  a«^e  as  a  humming- 
bird; 

"Naval  ships  galore  at  costs  much  less 
than  the  lions  and  tigers  could  match; 

"A  tunnel  that  would  serve  you  well." 

"If  you  will  feed  me.  I  will  even  venture 
into  the  Jimgle  of  Free  Enterprise  where 
all  of  the  animals  of  the  kdngdom  can 
frolic  without  your  having  to  worry  about 
protecting  them.  Here,  I  will  construct 
another  marvelous  airplane — the  Ii-lOll 
that  all  of  your  nephews  and  nieces  will 
admire  and  covet." 

And  Uncle  Samuel  said,  "Surely  if  you 
can  perform  these  deeds  you  shoiild  be 
fed.  Even  my  nephews  and  nieces  will 
agree  to  that." 

Even  when  the  C-5  aircraft  could  not 
perform  as  was  promised  and  cost  twice 
as  much,  Uncle  Samuel  fed  the  dinosaur 
with  a  soft  contract  settlement. 

Even  though  the  SRAM  missile  motor 
couldn't  perform.  Uncle  fed  the  dinosaur. 

Even  though  the  Cheyenne  helia^ter 
could  not  fly  any  more  tlian  an  ostrich  or 
an  auk. 

Even  though  the  Navy  ships  cost  more 
than  agreed  upon. 

Even  though  the  tunnel  exploded  UU- 
iDg  17  peoide. 

Despite  all  this.  Uncle  Samuel  went  on 
feeding  the  dinosaur  and  the  xussixmn 
and  nieces  didn't  complatn  because  thoj 
had  been  told  that  Uhde  Samuel  always 


knew  what  was  best  for  them  when  a 
question  of  national  defense  was  oon- 
cemed  and  national  defense  was  a  very 
Sacred  Cow  in  the  Jungle  of  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

Despite  all  of  this  favored  treatment 
the  Dinosaur  could  not  survive  without 
help  from  his  Uncle  qwmtwl  In  the 
Jungle. 

His  L-1011  would  not  fly  without  fur- 
ther financial  help  from  Uncle  Samuel. 

The  nieces  and  nephews  who  paid  the 
taxes  for  the  C-A  overruns,  the  Chey- 
enne, the  SRAM  and  the  others  objected. 

They  said  that,  where  national  de- 
fense was  concerned,  they  didn't  mind 
so  much  being  bilked,  but  in  the  Jungle 
<tf  Free  Enterprise,  the  law  was  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

But  Uncle  Samuel  was  wiser  than  his 
taxpaylng  nieces  and  nephews.  He  said. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do  with  80  tons  of 
dead  stinldng  dinosaur  meat  in  my  back 
yard.  So  therefore.  I  herein  repeal  Dar- 
win and  declare  that  ttoca  henceforth 
the  nile  is  the  survival  of  the  politically 
fattest  and  that  because  the  Lockheed 
dinosaur  is  one  of  the  politically  fattest 
in  the  Jungle,  it  must  be  made  to  survive 
no  matter  how  much  it  costs  my  tax- 
pajrlng  nieces  and  nephews. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  not  so 
far  off  and  not  so  mythical  country, 
which  had  brought  to  its  people  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  known  world 
by  rewarding  the  leanest  and  fittest  of 
the  animals,  the  Law  of  Darwin  was  re- 
pealed and  there  began  a  new  era  In 
which  sloth  and  mismanagement  were 
not  pimlshed  and.  on  the  contrary,  po- 
litical power  and  Influence  were  re- 
warded, and.  imtll  the  country  of  Us  fell 
t^Mut.  nobody  was  hurt  except  for  the 
nieces  and  nephews  who  had  to  keep 
paying  for  their  Uncle's  soft-headed 
governmental  policies. 

I  hope  this  fable  will  never  happen  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ldtt)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  Just  regret  that  the 
Aesop  fairy  tale  that  was  Just  recited  left 
out  a  very  essential  element;  namely, 
that  the  prehistoric  animal  was  forced  to 
swallow  a  $200  million  pill  by  Uncle 
SamueL  And  that  is  all  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  It  seems  very  clear 
to  me  that  this  body  has  little  alterna- 
tive but  to  act  favorably  on  this  measure 
which  is  so  critical  to  our  Nation's  deli- 
cately recovering  economy. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  measure,  we  have  been  told  that  to 
guarantee  these  loans  would  be  to  en- 
dorse poor  management  and  to  encour- 
age further  overextensions  by  other  pri- 
vate giants  who  know  that  the  Pederjd 
Oovemment  will  be  there  holding  the 
net  If  they  topple.  This  notion  has  cloud- 
ed the  Immediate  issue  at  huid.  Mr. 
Chairman — whether  the  Congress  can.  in 
good  conscience,  reject  the  immediate 
welfare  of  a  great  many  American 
people. 


Abscdutdy  no  precedent  is  set  by  tMs 
legislation.  We  all  know  that  loan  guar- 
antees to  banks  have  been  accepted  for 
years.  Further,  nearly  the  whole  of  loans 
extended  by  the  Onall  Business  Admln- 
iBtratlcn,  FHA,  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration home  locms  have  long  been  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Ck>vemment.  The 
Oovemment  has  over  $100  billion  In  loan 
guarantees  outstanding,  so  this  loan 
guarantee  is  not  unique. 

Those  who  say  that  this  action  would 
be  a  feathai)ed  maneuver  to  rescue  big 
business  miss  the  point  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  Important  measure  Is  designed 
to  assist  those  who  are  employed  to  keep 
those  Jobs. 

I  need  not  again  reiterate  here  the 
facts  and  figures  illustrating  the  tremen- 
dous adversity  that  would  befall  the 
country  If  we  do  not  act  favorably  on 
this  measure.  They  have  been  amply 
stated  by  prior  q>eaker8. 

All  of  lis  are  well  aware  of  how  much 
and  how  many  would  go  down  the  drain 
if  we  let  this  important  question  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  whether  an  eco- 
nomic wrist  slap  is  in  order  for  poor 
management  practices. 

I.  for  one.  Just  do  not  wish  to  opt  tot 
the  posslblUty  of  another  60,000  Ameri- 
cans being  thrown  out  of  work  in  this 
Nation  at  this  critical  period. 

Neither  do  I  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
eulogies  for  the  many  small  businesses 
which  stand  to  be  gutted  If  we  deny  this 
proposal. 

Further,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
simple  mathematics  would  rule  out  the 
alternative  of  a  possible  Ixdf-bUlion- 
doDar  Federal  revenue  loss,  coupled  with 
the  evoitual  leap  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  welfare  payments,  should 
we  reject  this  measure. 

The  pure  and  simple  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  if  we  do  not  act  favorably 
up(a  this  Ull,  the  catastrophic  effect 
would  hnmediately  be  felt  across  the 
entire  country,  and  an  economy  which  is 
Just  beginning  to  demcmstrate  signs  of 
brightness  woiild  be  guillotined. 

I  do  not  want  the  resulting  tremors  of 
a  massive  bankruptcy  thnist  upon  my 
own  district,  which  has  already  been 
hard  hit  by  unemployment  In  the  aero- 
space and  technical  professions. 

I  fervently  hope  that  we  will  experience 
no  more  Loclcheeds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  overriding  immediacy  of  the  possible 
collapse  would  seen  to  dictate  that  we 
act  here,  not  with  the  thought  of  meting 
out  punishment,  but  rather  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  thousands  of  workers  likely 
to  be  affected  In  mind. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  my 
reluctance  to  participate  in  writing  the 
60.000  pink  slips  that  are  likely  to  be 
Issued  if  we  choose  the  former  motiva- 
tion In  making  our  Judgment.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  this  blU. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stxphxhs)  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  time,  about  which  all  of  us 
are  now  concerned.  I  will  limit  tny  re- 
marks to  5  minutes  so  that  some  of  the 
other  Members  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  fable  that  my  colleague  from 
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Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moobhkad)  gave  us  a 
little  while  ago.  I  will  now  take  a  couple 
of  minutes  to  tell  the  truth  and  let  the 
fables  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is:  This  Is  an 
emergency.  We  support  this  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  keep 
Jobs  that  already  exist  in  this  industry. 

We  heard  Mr.  Mahon  ask  the  differ- 
ence uetween  this  bill  and  the  bill  for  $1 
billion  to  create  Jobs.  The  latter  is  a  di- 
rect grant  of  appropriated  funds  to  try — 
or  hope — to  create  Jobs  that  do  not  exist. 
The  bill,  we  supix>rt,  is  to  put  up  no  Fed- 
eral money  to  Iceep  Jobs  already  held  1^ 
people.  There  is  a  vast  difference. 

To  move  to  another  truth,  the  Defense 
Department  reputedly  is  not  In  agree- 
ment on  the  degree  of  responsibility  its 
procurement  contract  demands  has  had 
on  the  terri£Qc  financial  difQculties  in 
which  Lockheed  found  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the 
conflicting  reports  that  have  been  circu- 
lated. All  I  know  is  based  upon  the  direct 
evidence  before  our  committee.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Mr.  Pack- 
ard made  the  statement  that  the  Lock- 
heed flnanclal  difficulty  is  partially  fixed 
in  the  way  Lockheed  had  to  bid  and  the 
way  Lbckheed  had  to  operate  on  defense 
contracts. 

All  we  are  asking  is  this:  Since  the 
Oovemment  is  partially  responsible  un- 
der the  uncontroverted  evidence,  then 
the  Oovemment  should  take  partial  re- 
sponsibility to  help  undo  this  difficult 
situation.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair 
and  an  honorable  position. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  some  other  truths. 

First.  No  precedent  is  set  by  this  legis- 
lation. Guaranteed  loans  to  banks  iiave 
been  an  cuxepted  practice  for  years.  Al- 
most the  entire  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Admlnlstratlmi.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration home  locms.  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  now  financed  by 
the  Oovemment  guarantee  of  loans 
made  by  banks  and  private  enterprise. 
The  same  procedure  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  financing  of  the  program 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  student 
loans  for  education. 

Second.  No  money  is  loaned  by  the 
Oovemment  imder  the  bill.  Private  banks 
make  the  loan.  The  money  advanced  Is 
the  money  of  the  banks. 

TUrd.  The  United  States  will  be  paid 
for  each  guarantee.  A  guarantee  fee  shall 
be  prescribed  and  collected  by  the  (3ov- 
emment  in  connection  with  any  loan. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  gets  a  first 
lien.  The  Oovemment  shall  have  a  pri- 
ority with  respect  to  any  bank's  interest 
in  any  collateral  securing  any  guaranteed 
lofm  and  any  earlier  outstanding  loan. 

Fifth.  No  loan  will  be  guaranteed  ex- 
cept as  a  national  ^nergency.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  applicant  to  show  that 
its  failure  "would  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  or  emplosmient  in  the  Nation 
of  any  reglcm  thereof." 

Sixth.  Allegations  that  this  legislation 
is  for  big  business  Is  a  myth.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  help  peoide.  It  Is  to 
help  those  who  are  employed  already  to 
teep  their  Jobs.  This  Is  the  point  of  na- 
tional emergency  In  this  bill. 

The  Supreme  Court  some  years  ago 
punctured  the  myth  of  the  Impersonal 
and  impregnable  qualities  of  corporate 


entities  by  saying  it  would  "pierce  the 
corporate  veil"  to  find  the  substance  of  a 
matter  under  legal  investlgatlan.  All  evi- 
dence before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  shows  that  this  has  been  done 
and  that  certainly  the  substance  of  the 
legislative  aim  here  is  to  help  people.  The 
dire  circumstances  of  Lockheed  Corp.. 
makes  it  only  the  vehicle  through  which 
htip  may  be  rendered. 

Seventh.  Specific  application  of  legisla- 
tion to  Lockheed.  The  initiation  of  this 
legislation  was  founded  in  the  nRti/wfti 
need  to  give  the  employees  of  Lockheed 
Corp.  and  its  subcontractors  and  their 
employees  a  fighting  chance  to  keep  their 
Jobs.  All  evidence  before  the  WftTiiHng  and 
Currency  Committee  on  the  Lockheed  sit- 
uation clearly  shows  this  has  been  the 
case. 

Eighth.  Some  27.000  small  'luslnesses 
adversely  affected.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  produced  before  our  committee 
a  stack  of  computer  data  that  shows  that 
34,000  business  entitles  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  Lockheed  failure.  Of 
these,  he  said  27.000  were  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Ninth.  Some  60.000  Jobs  may  be  lost. 
Evidence  shows  that  subcontractors  and 
major  suppliers  are  In  at  least  35  States. 
At  least  17.800  Lockheed  employees  on 
the  Tri-Star  program  will  be  eliminated 
and  16,000  jobs  at  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  will  be  lost  If  Lockheed  fails.  In- 
directly, other  jobs  will  disappear  in  serv- 
ices such  as  waiters  and  waitresses,  in- 
surance agents,  filling  station  jobs  and 
the  like.  Computer  data  based  on  facts 
supplied  by  economists  show  a  national 
economic  effect  in  the  loss  of  60.000  jobs; 
53.000  shareholders  also  woiild  have  in- 
vestment losses.  Thousands  of  these  are 
small  Investors  whose  life  savings  are 
Involved. 

Tenth.  A  $500  million  loss  In  direct  rev- 
enue to  the  United  States.  Undisputed 
testimony  provided  the  committee  shows 
at  least  half  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
lost  in  direct  revenue  to  the  Oovemment 
If  Lockheed  goes  into  bankruptcy.  This 
consists  only  of  corporate  income  and 
taxes  both  of  Lockheed  and  its  subcon- 
tractors and  suppUers  and  the  people  who 
now  work  for  them.  This  does  not  in- 
clude revenues  the  States  will  lose.  It 
does  not  Include  write-off  losses  at  the 
banks  on  the  $400  million  now  on  loan 
nor  losses  to  airlines  in  advanced  pay- 
ments for  the  L-1011.  ^ 

Eleventh.  The  Oovemment  risk.  Even 
though  putting  up  no  money — the  Oov- 
emment will  be  only  an  endorser — the 
Oovemment  gets  a  fee  and  takes  a  first 
lien  and  mortgage  on  all  assets  of  the 
company  which  has  an  estimated  net 
worth  of  $285  million  and  will  incur  only 
a  contingent  liability  of  $250  million  to 
save  Itself  from  a  sure  loss  of  $500  million. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  serving  the 
national  need  to  save  thousands  of  Jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Creorgla.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  D&vis) . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 


marks. As  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
represents  the  Lockheed  Georgia  plant 
I  want  to  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  membership  of  this  committee  will 
see  fit  to  support  the  legislation  in  such 
form  as  it  may  be  In  at  the  time  the 
committee  finishes  its  delU)eratlon8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  of  1971  is  being  consid- 
ered today  not  Just  as  a  remedy  for  the 
flnanclal  ills  of  a  particular  corpora- 
tion, but  as  preventive  medldne  for  the 
unemployment  epidemic  which  will  sure- 
ly result  if  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  peo- 
ple in  the  aerospace  and  defense  indus- 
tries as  they  attempt  to  convert  their 
efforts  to  civilian-oriented  projects. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
in  the  Congress  about  the  need  for 
changing  national  priorities.  If  It  is  to 
be  anything  more  than  talk.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  stani  up  to  the  i«- 
sponsibillty  we  owe  the  American  peo- 
ple to  plan  this  readjustment  rationally. 

We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  im- 
less  the  Oovemment  Intervenes  to  as- 
sist firms  in  reorientation  to  a  new  mar- 
ket, we  will  encounter  built-in  resistance 
to  our  efforts  to  change  national  priori- 
ties. 

We  aU  know  that  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
is  looking  for  guarantees  on  a  commer- 
cial venture,  and  that  this,  the  firm's 
first  such  project  in  a  number  of  years, 
is  at  the  heart  of  this  controversy.  But 
have  we  stepped  to  consider  Lockheed's 
recent  research  in  rapid  transit  and  In 
STOL  and  VTOL  ahtjraft,  types  of  trans- 
portation sorely  needed  in  our  coimtry 
today.  The  firm  has  the  potential  to  do 
much  more  in  this  realm.  We  would  be 
making  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  were  to 
throw  away  a  vast  corporate  resource 
which  can  be  harnessed  to  our  changing 
priorities. 

I  would  like  to  examine  several  other 
key  elements  in  the  case  before  us  today. 

First,  In  December  of  last  year,  the 
Ix)ckheed  Corp.  was  asked  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  assimie  $480  million 
In  losses  on  various  programs.  Within  48 
hours  after  this  agreement  had  been 
mutually  accepted,  word  was  received 
that  Rolls-Royce  had  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy. This  Is  the  essence  of  Lockheed's 
current  flnanclal  dilemma — a  crisis  for 
which  the  FMeral  Government  bears 
substantial  responsibility. 

Second,  there  are  definite  precedents 
for  assisting  large  firms,  and  usually  the 
rationale  for  such  support  centers  on  the 
value  of  COTQpetltlon  in  our  economy.  FOr 
Instance.  American  Motors  was  granted 
a  $20  million  tax  aid  in  1967  In  order  to 
assure  that  a  fourth  major  competitor  be 
kept  in  the  automobile  Industry.  Another 
example  was  disclosed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Med- 
bury.  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Bank  of  America.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  He  said: 

lioans  hava  been  guaraated  to  promote 
ooaipetitlon.  Some  of  the  major  aluminum 
reduction  plants  (q>eratlng  today  were  fl- 
nanced  with  such  support. 

There  Is.  too.  the  quite  direct  precedent 
for  assistance  In  the  $75  million  V-loan 
arranged  for  Douglas  Aircraft  in  1967, 
when  it  was  In  trouMe  with  its  commer- 
cial programs. 

Is  not  the  argument  for  trndntAining 
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competition  At  least  as  strong  in  Lock- 
beed'scase? 

While  the  Lodcheed  Corp.  seeks  loan 
guarantees  oo.  a  commercial  project,  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  bill  wHl  deter- 
mine the  abmty  of  the  corporatian  to 
pcfffonn  its  defense  functions.  If  the 
oomp«n7  were  dlssolred.  competitiveness 
In  many  tjrpes  of  Government  bidding 
and  competition  in  iimovative  aerospace 
design  would  be  significantly  reduced  tn 
the  future. 

Third,  minimal  risk  is  involved.  The 
Lockheed  L-1011  Tri-8tar  Jet  is  flying 
and  perfuming  wen.  According  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Shaffer,  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Admirdstratlon,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
on  June  10: 

thm  L-1011  Is  further  ftdvanoed  and  more 
troable  free  than  were  many  earlier  eom- 
mereUil  Jet  aircraft  at  the  same  stage  of  thetr 
development.  We  have  actually  invested 
some  60.000  man-hours  on  our  oertUtoatlon 
liroceea  thus  far.  And  that  means  we  are 
abCMXt  60%  of  the  way  through  oar  eartUloa- 
tlon  program. 

Banks  have  already  illustrated  their 
faith  in  the  program  by  putting  up  more 
than  $350  million.  They  have  supplied 
an  additional  $50  milll<m  imder  a  verbal 
commitment  and  agreement  while  this 
leglslatian  is  sought  Lockheed  se^s  the 
loan  guarantee  for  an  additional  $250 
milUon  not  because  of  a  lack  of  faith  on 
the  pcfft  of  bankers,  but  because  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  private  bankers  can 
do.  They  are  demcnstrably  willing  to  in- 
vest in  Lockheed.  Some  of  these  institu- 
tions have  actually  reached  the  limit  of 
their  loan  authority  in  the  absence  of 
the  guarantee,  and  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  free  those  who  so 
desire  to  Invest  more  in  the  Lockheed 
project 

"nie  taxpayers'  money  is  protected  un- 
der the  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  prior 
lien  OQ  all  assets.  I  quote  the  additional 
views  on  HJl.  8432  by  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  this  body,  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  Robxbt  Stxphxhs, 
of  Georgia: 

The  government  shall  have  a  priority  with 
respect  to  any  bank's  Interest  In  any  col- 
lateral securing  any  goarmnteed  loan  and 
any  earlier  outstanding  loan. 

Most  importantly,  Lockheed  will  be 
able  to  repay  the  guaranteed  portion  of 
its  bcmk  loan  in  1074,  after  delivery  of 
apprazlmately  100  aircraft.  Lockheed  al- 
ready has  firm  orders  for  103  L-lOll's 
and  options  for  75  more.  The  estimated 
market  for  the  basic  wide-body  airbus  is 
some  775  aircraft  by  1980. 

Fourth,  there  Is  adequate  precedent  for 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  guarantees 
Vn^oatA  in  HA.  8432,  as  reported  out 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. I  would  quite  frankly  support  a  bill 
designed  for  Lockheed's  needs  alone. 
However,  let  me  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  $2  billion  fig- 
ure offered  in  this  bUl  when  it  came  to 
the  flood  is  dwarfed  by  more  than  $140 
billion  in  federally  guaranteed  mortgage 
loans  estimated  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  would  fivther  like  to  point  out  that 
even  the  "iTroad"  committee  bill  being 
considered  here  is  quite  limited  in  scope 
when  compared  with  the  loan  program 
of  the  old  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 


poration. It  is  my 'undentanding  that 
RPC  made  over  362  loans  in  amounts  of 
at  least  $1  million  each  during  its  two 
decades  of  service. 

FfnaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  what  is  before  us  today  is 
not  a  questloD  of  whether  we  should  pro- 
mote \iit  oorporati<Mi  at  the  expense  of 
individuals,  but  rather  a  clear-cut  case 
for  saving  the  tens  of  thousands  of  "little 
people"  who  woUc  for  Lockheed  and  its 
subcontractors,  who  wHI  have  been  de- 
llberatdy  forgotten  if  the  loan  guaran- 
tee is  rejected.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  when  we  talk  about  loan 
guarantees  for  this  company,  we  are 
talking  about  significant  numbers  of 
Jobs,  people  and  human  lives  will  be  hurt 
in  this  instance  if  Lockheed  fails. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  can 
afford  the  loss  of  the  services  of  this  firm. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  can  afford  to 
toy  with  disaster  for  the  estimated  34,000 
subcontractors.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  another  60,000  unemployed  if 
the  L-1011  project  is  abandoned.  The 
Congress  must  not  turn  its  back  on  these 
Americans. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  through- 
out all  of  the  debates  and  discussion  on 
the  matter  of  a  loan  guarantee  for  Lock- 
heed, many  statements  have  been  made 
raising  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  bcdl  out  a  large  corporation.  Of 
course,  this  Is  a  legitimate  question,  but 
I  believe  we  must  look  behind  that  ques- 
tion to  determine  what  the  real  issues 
are  and  what  the  consequences  would  be 
if  we  allow  a  big  corporation  to  go  Into 
bankruptcy. 

The  first  effect  Is  jobs — and  that  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  many  times,  indi- 
cating how  there  would  be  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  our  economy  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Another  effect  is  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  lost  in  tax 
revenue  to  the  Government  lx)th  from 
the  declaration  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  in  investment  looses  and  from  the 
imemployment  and  underemployment  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers. 

There  are  many  other  adverse  effects 
which  can  t)e  discussed  in  this  unique 
case — but  one  that  has  received  far  too 
little  attention  up  to  now  is  the  ripple 
effect  on  subcontractors,  and  even  more 
importantly  on  small  business  firms. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  business  is  that  a  big 
prime  contractor — like  Lockheed — is 
complelely  dependent  on  thousands  of 
small  businesses  wtiich  specialize  in 
building  aircraft  parts  and  electronic 
components.  This  is  why  the  aierospace 
industry  always  shows  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  small  businesses  in  its  list  of 
suppliers.  Currently,  for  example,  over 
70  percent  of  Lockheed's  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  are  small  businesses — and 
the  total  number  of  them  In  all  tiers  on 
the  L-1011  program  alone  is  over  22.000. 
These  numbers  do  not  include  firms 
which  supply  paper  and  pencils  and  fur- 
niture and  adding  machines  and  other 
office  supplies.  They  include  only  those 
which  contribute  directly  to  production 
of  the  L-1011  airplane. 

This  dependence  of  the  large  prime 
contractor  on  small  bu5iness  occurs  pri- 
marily because  most  of  these  small  firms 
are  specialists  in  some  particular  area 


and  they  can  make  their  product  better 
and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  by  the 
large  prime.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  parts  that  go  Into  any  airplane  and 
thousands  of  small  businesses  make 
most  of  those  parts. 

Because  of  the  specialty  nature  of  the 
onall  business  subcontractor,  he  is  Just 
as  depttident  on  the  large  company  as 
the  large  company  is  dependmt  on  him. 
His  machinery,  his  equipment,  and  his 
plant  buildings  are  all  geared  to  manu- 
facture parts  that  are  suitable  for  aoo- 
spase  products.  His  equipment  and  all 
of  his  facilities  cannot  be  turned  readily, 
if  at  all,  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
or  textiles  or  tin  cans  or  any  of  the  re- 
quirements for  consumer  goods. 

All  of  this  means  that  when  a  major 
project  like  the  L-1011  goes  down  or 
when  a  major  aerospace  company  like 
Lockheed  goes  down,  the  adverse  ripple 
effect  among  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses would  be  very  severe  indeed. 

In  the  first  tier  of  L-lOU  subcontrac- 
tors— that  is.  those  companies  which 
have  direct  contracts  with  Lockheed  on 
the  L-1011— there  are  1,012  small  busi- 
ness firms  who  hold  contracts  even  at 
this  early  stage  in  L-1011  production 
which  are  valued  at  more  than  $120  mil- 
lion. In  the  second,  third  and  lower  tiers 
of  sulK5on  tractors  on  the  L-1011  program 
the  latest  estimates  are  that  22,094  are 
small  businesses.  The  value  of  their  con- 
tracts even  at  this  early  stage  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $400  miUion. 

It  is  estimated  that  33  percent  of  all 
L-1011  subcontract  dollars  will  end  up 
with  small  business  firms  as  these  dol- 
lars flow  down  through  the  various  tiers 
of  suppliers.  TWs  means  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram if  it  goes  to  the  409  airplane  de- 
liveries now  projected  by  Lockheed  would 
produce  over  $1  billion  worth  of  busi- 
ness for  small  business  firms. 

Because  of  the  specialty  natiue  of 
these  small  businesses  many  of  them 
show  that  their  L-loil  contracts  are  a 
major  part  of  their  business,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  it  is  75  percent  or  more. 
Thus,  if  the  L-1011  contracts  are  can- 
celed these  firms  would  be  left  with  idle 
machinery  and  plant  space — thousands 
of  idle  employees— but  with  the  overhead 
going  on.  Such  a  situation  could  be  dis- 
astrous for  dozens  of  small  firms — could 
have  a  severe  adverse  impact  on  hun- 
dreds of  others — and  even  where  L-1011 
contracts  are  minimal,  the  adverse  fi- 
nancial impact  could  be  very  substantial. 

With  all  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  im- 
proper and  inaccurate  to  say  that  we  are 
votbig  on  the  question  of  whether  to  bail 
out  a  big  corporation.  Instead,  we  must 
omslder  also  the  severe  ripple  effects  on 
thousands  of  small  businesses  who  are 
the  innocent  bystanders  in  this  unique 
situation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  tSi.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kxating). 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Wiairman,  today 
the  Congress  is  Ijeing  asked  to  approve 
a  $2  billion  Federal  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  register  my  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  passage  of  Uils  bill. 

The  timing  of  the  request  has  been 
too  hasty  from  the  time  when  the  legis- 
lation was  introduced  to  the  time  It  has 
come  before  us  on  the  floor. 
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I  believe  a  reasoned  analysis  of  the 
facts  which  were  presented  before  Sen- 
ate and  HoiMe  hfeuings  dictates  a  nega- 
tive response  to  this  pnwosaL 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  this  ic^lalation. 

Should  the  I^ederal  Gowmment  In- 
volve Itself  in  this  kind  of  financial  relief  ? 
Many  have  expressed  support  of  this  leg- 
islation on  the  basis  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  taking  action  to  preserve  a 
large  company  with  a  large  niunber  of 
employees  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
needs  all  the  Jobs  it  presently  has.  Never- 
theless, most  admit  this  is  "stopgap"  leg- 
islation. The  spedflc  request  for  this  leg- 
islation was  Mggered  by  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  tottering  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  threatening  to  go  out  of  the 
business  of  producing  Tri-Star  aircraft. 
The  hnmediate  relief  sought  was  Federal 
guaranteed  financing  to  keep  Lockheed 
going  and  keep  the  men  on  ttieir  Jobs. 

Those  who  object  strenuously  to  Fed- 
eral Interference  in  the  private  sector 
have  been  told  that  the  measure  is  Just 
a  temporary  type  of  relief  and  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  permanent  solution  by  the 
Federal  Government 

Testimony  before  House  and  Senate 
committees  included  Treasury  ofOdals. 
Lockheed  officials  and  bankers  and  8Ui>- 
pliers  directly  connected  with  the  Lock- 
heed operation.  To  my  knowledge,  not 
one  Independent  or  impartial  witness 
testified  in  favor  of  the  Lockheed  loan. 

I  am  afraid  because  of  the  mann^  iq 
which  this  legislation  has  been  handled 
we  are  relying  cm  what  may  be  pure 
speculations,  and  possibly  in  some  cases 
gross  exaggerations.  If  we  act  on  the  in- 
formation we  now  have  available,  I  am 
afraid  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  be  accused  of  being 
participants  in  a  financial  hoax,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  this 
strong  conviction,  I  offer  the  following 
facts  for  your  consideration. 

When  Lockheed  assistance  was  pro- 
posed, the  initial  fear  was  that  it  would 
create  a  precedent  This  fear  now  has 
become  fact.  Prior  to  the  time  the  Lock- 
heed assistance  legislation  emerged  f nxn 
committee,  it  carried  with  It  $1,750,000,- 
000  worth  of  assistance  for  other  corpo- 
raticms  to  -call  upon  in  the  future. 

Employment  figures  given  in  commit- 
tee testimony  have  been  Uown  out  of 
proportion  to  what  the  employment  sltu- 
aticHi  really  is.  Lockheed's  president  tes- 
tified that  some  11,000  Lockheed  work- 
ers would  be  laid  off  if  Lockheed  termi- 
nated production  of  the  Tri-Star. 
Additianal  testimony  was  given  by  ad- 
ministration officials  indicating  that 
10,000  out  of  16,000  suppliers  and  ^b- 
contractors  would  also  lose  Jobs  because 
of  Tri-Star  termination.  In  round  fig- 
ures, this  C(Mnes  to  a  direct  layoff  of  some 
20,000  vrorkers  as  a  result  of  Lockheed's 
faUure  to  continue  with  the  Tri-Star. 
However,  the  figure  we  hear  so  often 
here  in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body 
and  the  figure  the  American  public  hears 
and  reads  is  not  20,000  but  60.000  Jobs 
lost  because  of  Lockheed's  failure. 

This  60,000  figure  results  from  a  Job 
loss  multiplicatl(»i  which  apparently 
I^xskheed  odSdals  and  Treasury  bureau- 


crats have  engaged  in.  This  is  a  gross 
exaggeration  of  the  Job  situation  that 
will  result  if  Lockheed  falls  to  obtain 
Federal  help. 

If  these  supplying  aiui  manufacturing 
Jobs  are  lost  to  Lockheed,  they  will  in  all 
likdihood  be  assumed  by  other  American 
manufacturers  and  suppliers.  The  num- 
ber of  service-oriented  Jobs  will  not  de- 
crease to  the  extmt  stated  by  Lockheed 
proponents. 

The  reason  this  fact  is  not  obvious  to 
ccnunlttee  members  and  the  general 
public  is  that  complete  testimony  has  not 
been  eriven  by  other  representatives  of 
the  aerospace  industry  and  the  financial 
community.  All  impartial  witnesses,  such 
as  economist  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
who  did  testify  stated  that  the  employ- 
ment impact  would  not  be  as  adverse  as 
Lockheed  indicated. 

I  might  add  that  because  of  the  heavy 
financial  interest  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion, there  was  tremendous  pressure  ex- 
erted to  have  some  members  of  the  aero- 
space industry  refrain  from  testifying 
and  to  move  this  legislation  through  as 
quickly  as  ixMsiUe. 

Another  example  of  a  distortion  of  the 
facts  before  us  occurs  in  the  disctission 
of  how  much  of  the  Tri-Star  plane  and 
engine  is  produced  in  foreign  countries 
and  how  much  of  the  competing  plane, 
the  DC-10,  is  made  in  foreign  countries. 

A  Lockheed  f  actsheet  claims  that  the 
Tri-Star  aircraft  with  three  Rolls-Royce 
engines  is  produced  by  dollar  cost  17  per- 
cent in  foreign  countries.  The  compet- 
ing aircraft,  the  DC-10.  according  to 
testimony  given  by  Treasury  officials  is 
to  be  produced  by  dollar  cost  15  percent 
in  foreign  countries.  Aeroq>ace  industry 
sources  other  than  Lockheed  Indicate 
that  these  figures  are  not  accurate. 

The  true  figures,  it  appears,  are  as  fol- 
lows. For  the  Lockheed  L-1011,  the  fig- 
ures are  24  percent  foreign  made  for  the 
initial  cost  of  the  aircraft.  Estimates  go 
up  as  high  as  40  percent  when  one  con- 
siders the  IS-year  life  of  the  aircraft. 

This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
engines  for  the  L-1011  are  made  in  Eng- 
land and  Northern  Ireland  while  the  en- 
gines for  the  DC-10  are  made  in  the 
United  States.  Tbe  IS  percent  foreign- 
made  figure  for  the  DC-10  may  be  accu- 
rate but  officials  manufacturing  this  air- 
craft have  not  submitted  cost  estimates 
to  either  of  the  committees  which  hdd 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

These  figures  are  important  because 
of  the  argument  that  this  legislation  is 
tantamoimt  to  the  exportation  of  Jobs  at 
a  time  when  the  domestic  employment 
market  is  weak.  Instead  of  encouraghig 
efficient  industry  and  domestic  manufac- 
turers, we  are  being  asked  to  export  em- 
pl03anent  on  the  basis  of  one-sided  facts 
and  one-sided  exaggerations. 

My  office  contacted  the  Treasury  De- 
partment last  Wednesday  and  asked  for 
the  source  of  the  percentages  given  in 
the  hearings.  We  were  tcdd  that  Lock- 
heed had  prepared  its  own  f  actsheet.  One 
of  Lockheed's  bankers  had  information 
pertaining  to  the  domestic-foreign  ratios. 

Incidentally,  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  committee  were 
not  made  available  to  members  until 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  less  than  48 
hours  before  the  vote,  attests  to  the  way 


this  legislation  Is  being  pushed  through 
the  Congress. 

One  fact  which  has  not  been  given  the 
attention  it  dservee  is  Lockheed's  capa- 
bility to  be  an  efficient  rmmm^rM^i  jet 
aircraft  manufacturer  and  seller.  It  is  not 
that  now. 

To  date  Lockheed  has  failed  to  deliver 
its  first  commercial  passenger  Jet  air- 
craft. Indeed  Lockheed  lost  $25  million 
on  its  last  entry  into  c<muDerclal  aircraft 
the  Electra  turboprop  program. 

Mismanagemoit  which  Lockheed  is 
now  experiencing  In  the  commercial  air- 
craft Add  may  w^  be  evidenced  in  its 
gross  underbidding  tn  the  C-5A  competi- 
tion. Deputy  Secretary  ci  Defense  David 
Packard  testified  that  Lockheed  imder- 
bld  Boeing  by  $300  million  on  the  C-5A 
contract.  It  then  proceeded  to  have  cost 
overruns  (m  this  project  alone  in  excess 
of  $1  bUUon.  In  my  opinion,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  nothing  more  than  a  reward  for 
tills  gross  Inefficiency. 

la  suppcHt  of  this  (pinion  is  the  una- 
nimity of  the  24  leading  banks  acting  as 
pnvooents  for  this  legislation  on  Lock- 
heed's behalf.  These  banks,  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Lockheed's  past  his- 
tory of  in^t  management  now  refuse  to 
risk  any  more  of  their  capital  on  Lock- 
heed's chances  of  success.  The  banks 
have  already  pumped  $400  million  into 
Lockheed.  Now  they  firmly  take  the 
stand  that  the  risk  of  future  Investment 
in  Lockheed  Is  too  great  tor  them  and 
their  sharehdlderE.  With  unprecedented 
brashness,  they  appear  before  our  com- 
mittees and  ask  for  the  hdp  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  / 

I  bdieve  we  should  leam  from  the  wis- 
dom of  these  bankers  and  not  suffer 
because  of  it.  What  the  bankers  will  not 
ask  of  their  shareholder,  I  wUl  not  ask 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  I  brieve  our 
obligation  to  the  American  public  is  at 
least  as  responsible  as  a  bank  director. 

Another  Important  element  in  this 
loon  proposal  is  Its  basic  unfairness.  We 
are  requested  to  provide  guaranteed 
money — presumably  it  will  carry  a  less 
than  market  interest  rate  because  it  is 
guaranteed — ^while  other  aerospace  firms 
must  compete  in  the  financial  market 
for  funds  they  need  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand their  industries.  Presoit  corporate 
financing  rates  are  as  high  as  9.5  per- 
cent. 

IjO<±heed  aid  has  been  compared  in 
committee  testimony  to  existing  Gov- 
ernment-aid programs,  such  as  FHA. 
SBA.  and  so  forth.  I  submit  gentlonen, 
that  there  is  one  basic  difference  and 
the  difference  is  fundamental.  Existing 
govemmoital  programs  are  set  up  (m  a 
permanent  basis  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  areas  which  have  been 
deoned  to  merit  constructive  support 
These  programs  are  not  designed  as  stop- 
gap measiires  to  protect  companies  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Proponents 
have  tried  to  compare  this  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  which  vras 
set  up  in  the  1930's  and  terminated  after 
World  War  IL  The  purpose  of  the  RFC 
was  to  provide  money  at  a  time  when 
none  was  available  at  all.  Most  bankers 
will  admit  today  that  capital  is  available 
for  econc»nicalIy  viable  programs.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  does 
not  meet  that  requlrattent 
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Anotber  argument  by  proponents  ot 
this  bill  la  tbe  oomparlaon  of  tbia  loan  to 
the  V-lo«n  of  $75  mllUon  to  Douslaa  Air- 
craft Corp.  in  1966.  ni  this  loan  It  was 
stated  tar  tiie  Defense  Department  that — 

Hm  loM  of  tb«  prodnotlTlty  oapftcttj  ot 
Douglas  would  MTiouBly  Impair  highly  Im- 
portant detenas  and  vaaa  programa. 

La  this  case,  Dqnity  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  bas  stated  that  Lockheed's 
defense  programs  will  continue  even  if 
the  company  goes  into  bankruptcy. 

In  tWn'inffflTTg  this  bill  we  find  our- 
sdves  constantly  confronted  with  a  one- 
sided view  of  reaUty.  We  are  UAd  that 
tbe  Ii-lOll  Rcdls-Royce  engine  Is  not  as 
pojii^ng  or  as  n<dsy  as  tbe  DC-10  en- 
gine which  could  reidace  It.  llie  DC-10 
eDgine  and  aircraft  are  certified  by  the 
FAA  and  flytng  today.  The  L-1011  engine 
in  the  TM-Star  Is  not  yet  certlfled  and 
has  not  yet  met  the  FAA  standards  t<x 
full  certlflcatlon.  Tbe  arguments  about 
P^>H^rt:^^>n  and  noise  are  mathematical 
and  testing  eztraptdatlons  thrown  at  us 
in  the  hopes  that  we  will  fail  to  see  an 
accurate  comparison  betweoi  the  two 
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the  most  to  fear  in  losing  their  Jobs  un-       '  Fourth,  if — as  seems  likely — the  bank- 
der  bankruptcy  reorganisation  are  the    ruptcy  of  Lockheed  results,  the  Federal 


The  basic  questicm  arises  whether  the 
Federal  Government  will  In  the  future 
be  requized  to  pour  more  money  into 
Lockheed  or  will  be  aide  to  recoup  its 
Investment. 

Tbe  entire  aotxpace  industry  is  in  a 
soft  podtkn.  Thirty  companies  surveyed 
by  Aviation  We^  and  Space  Technology 
reported  combined  peak  employment  of 
941,955.  At  the  end  of  1970.  their  com- 
bined employment  had  declined  to 
606.294  and  by  June  1971  to  552,492  for 
a  decrease  of  390.000  employees  from  the 
peak.  Most  major  companies  expect  em- 
Idoyment  reductions  to  stop  by  the  enA 
of  1972.  although  some  companies  see 
declines  extending  into  1973. 

It  is  vproprlate  for  us  to  ask  whether 
ki  this  kind  of  market  Lockheed's 
chances  of  viability  with  the  Trl-Star 
program  are  good. 

Ttut  Department  of  Transportation 
and  NASA  conducted  a  stiidy  which  in- 
dicated that  there  would  not  be  enough 
potential  market  for  multiple  producers 
of  this  type  of  aircraft.  The  fact  that 
McXXmndl-Douglas  has  this  type  of  air- 
craft on  the  production  lines  today  and 
has  delivered  some,  does  not  bode  well 
for  Lockheed's  L-1011. 

The  <^<w«g»  of  this  report  tend  to  be 
coofixmed  by  recent  actions  by  United 
^ates  airlines  which  have  dropped  or- 
ders and  options  for  the  DC-10  and  re- 
vised orders  and  options  for  the  L-1011. 
Tliree  UB.  airlines  which  had  placed 
orders  and  options  for  the  short- 
range  model  of  the  DC-10  have  decreased 
these  orders  and  options  by  a  total  of  44 
aircraft  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  year 
because  of  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  airline  industry. 

Those  who  say  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed  argue  that  Lodcheed's  bankrupt- 
cy wHI  disrupt  our  ecoocnny.  While  bank- 
ruptcy Is  dlstastefui.  under  banlcniptcy 
law.  the  Lockheed  corporation  and 
function  win  not  disappear.  Its  form  may 
be  altered  and  function  changed  some- 
what but  the  majority  of  its  employees 
and  all  of  its  economically  viable  pro- 
grams will  survtve.  Tbe  ite(^  who  have 


present  inept  management. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  stated  that 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  competitlcm 
in  the  commercial  aircraft  industry.  As 
I  have  already  painted  out,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Lodcheed  Co.  has 
never  produced  a  commercial  Jet  air- 
craft. 

Our  task  as  legislators  is  to  create  a 
tax  dlmate  and  business  climate  that 
encourages  competltlOD  and  rewards  pro- 
ductivity. This  bin  disregards  these  basic 
concepts. 

It  is  extremely  distressing  to  me  to 
see  my  colleagues  place  themselves  in  the 
shoes  of  bankers  and  money  lenders 
where  we  wUl  be  called  upon  to  Judge 
individual  loans  to  specific  corporations. 
I  would  again  point  to  the  fact  that  no 
impartial  bank  supported  this  legislation. 

Tills  bill  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bnx). 

Mr.  RKTiIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
mrt  of  a  $250  million  Federal  Govern- 
ment lo«m  guarantee  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, in  its  lifetime  of  over  25  years,  dis- 
bursed more  than  $40  billion  in  direct 
loans.  The  RFC  saved  hundreds  of  firms 
from  the  Uls  of  the  thirties;  it  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  as  a  financial 
success. 

In  the  interest  of  the  eotnmon  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare,  Federal  guar- 
antees and  loans  have  risen  from  $94 
billiOD  in  1961  to  $131  bllUon  in  1966  to 
an  estimated  $191  billion  in  1971. 

In  passing  the  Lockheed  loan  guaran- 
tee. Congress  will  not  be  establishing  a 
dangerous  precedent  but  continuing  an 
extremely  useful  and  necessary  practice. 
The  ills  that  would  follow  the  collapse  of 
Lockheed's  L-1011  program  well  exceed 
the  amoimt  of  the  loan  guarantee. 

First,  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  total 
of  60,000  employees  will  end  up  without 
Jobs  if  the  L-1011  is  shut  down.  If  pres- 
ent history  is  relevant,  by  next  year  only 
one  in  10  of  those  laid  off  will  have  found 
new  work. 

The  average  age  of  the  laid-ofT  em- 
ployees would  be  44  years;  approxi- 
mately 5,000  of  those  employees  are  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  age  of  retirement. 
And  yet,  a  large  percentage  would  not  be 
eligible  for  pension  benefits  despite  the 
moneys  that  they  have  paid  into  the 
LoclEheed  fund. 

As  the  unemployed  enter  the  welfare 
rolls,  tlie  cost  to  the  county.  State,  and 
Federal  governments  would  staggeringly 
Increase.  The  purely  human  loss  of  the 
unemployment  is  imestimateable. 

Second,  the  loss  of  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram would  seriously  hamper  the  already 
economically  pressured  airlines.  One 
major  airline  corporation  has  estimated 
that  the  loss  to  them  alone  would  be  be- 
tween $110  and  $125  million:  three  do- 
mestic airlines  have  contracted  for  the 
wide-bodied  trijets. 

Third,  27,000  small  businesses  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  program 
failure.  The  Federal  Government  pledged 
nearly  $4  billlan  to  aid  and  sustain  these 
lamci  small  businesses  last  year. 


Government  Itself  would  be  a  prime 
loser.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Pacluird  predicted  that  a  Lockheed 
bankruptcy  would  adversely  affect  the 
coet  of  performing  imder  existing  con- 
tracts. It  would  inevitably  result  in  sub- 
stantial delays  in  military  procurement. 

The  Treasiny  would  suffer  severe  tax 
losses.  Lockheed's  creditors  would  likely 
deduct  $1  billion  in  Investment  losses  on 
their  tax  forms;  the  resultant  tax  loss 
would  substantially  exceed  the  $250  mil- 
lion guarantee. 

As  you  have  obviously  gathered  from 
the  debate  on  the  floor  today  and  In  the 
committee  rooms  diulng  the  past  month, 
the  list  of  severe  harms  that  might  fol- 
low the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee  is  imending. 

What  risk  to  the  taxpayer,  though,  is 
Involved  in  the  passage  of  such  a  guar- 
antee? 

The  Government's  prime  collateral  on 
a  guaranteed  loan  to  Lockheed  is  ddlv- 
ery  of  the  aircraft.  Lockheed  has  firm 
orders  for  103  L-1011  aircraft,  and  op- 
tions for  75  more.  According  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  John  Connally. 
these  sales  alone  will  almost  generate 
enough  cash  to  pay  off  the  loan  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government. 

Even  if  Lockheed  were  stUl  to  fail, 
however,  the  taxpayers'  money  would 
nonetheless  be  fully  protected.  The 
amoimt  of  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  secured  by  a  prior  lien 
on  all  of  the  company's  assets  and  by  the 
top  priority  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that,  after 
weighing  the  rlsklessnees  of  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee  against  the  expansive 
harms  of  the  failure  of  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram. Congress  will  overwhelmingly  pass 
even  the  present  version  of  H.R.  8432. 

However,  a  major  amendment  is  in 
order.  The  original  bill  Introduced  into 
the  House  was  a  simple  $250  million 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee.  The  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  has  been  labeled  by 
some  a  $2  billion  welfare  program  for 
large  corporations. 

It  might  be  that,  with  the  economy  in 
its  severe  condition,  the  time  has  come 
for  another  Reconstruction  Finance 
Company.  But  such  a  major  creation  re- 
quires indepth  hearings;  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  broad  legislation 
before  us. 

It  might  be  that  the  provision  for  a 
legislative  veto  will  provide  adequate 
protection  against  the  misuse  of  the  $2 
billion.  But  the  provision  is  constitu- 
tionally dubious  and  legislative  vetoes  of 
executive  decisions  have  been  largely  in- 
effective in  the  past. 

It  might  be  that  the  failure  of  the 
Hoiise  to  pass  H.R.  8432  as  it  currently 
stands  before  us  will  lead  to  long  con- 
ference sessions  and  the  failure  to  pass 
final  legislation  before  the  congressional 
recess.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Lockheed  will  file  bankruptcy  when 
it  knows  that  a  guarantee  will  definitely 
be  legislated  in  Septemt>er. 

The  free  enterprise  system  has  served 
us  well.  Let  us  continue  to  work  with  it 
and  not  against  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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to  the  goitleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalxn). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1971.  In 
reviewing  the  public  dialog,  I  find  that 
much  of  it  fails  to  focus  upon  the  really 
basic  issue. 

Many  of  those  against  this  measure 
argue  that  by  aiding  private  business 
firms,  it  perverts  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Yet,  the  use  in  our  economy  of  Gov- 
ernment resources  to  assist  private  en- 
terprise is  not  a  new  concept.  Innumer- 
able Government-guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams already  exist.  For  example.  Gov- 
ernment offers  political  risk  insurance  to 
those  who  invest  abroad.  Subsidies  are 
available  to  farmers.  Washington  under- 
writes loans  for  small  business.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  also  conducts  exten- 
sive student  and  housing  loan  guarantee 
programs. 

By  the  same  token,  many  proponents 
of  HJl.  8432  present  equally  spurious 
arguments.  It  Is  contended  that  if  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  is  allowed  to  fail,  the 
level  of  unemployment  thereby  generated 
wiU  affect  over  30,000  businesses.  In  my 
opinion,  this  assertion  is  fallacious  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  military  orders  will  not  be  can- 
celed should  Lockheed  go  out  of  business. 
These  orders  probably  will  continue  to 
be  produced  in  the  same  facilities  smd  by 
the  same  labor  force  but  tmder  new  man- 
agement and  a  new  financial  structure. 
Conceivably,  Lockheed's  demise  might 
eliminate  the  civilian  aircraft — L-1011 — 
project.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  orders  for  this  aircraft  would 
be  transferred  to  McDonnell  Douglas 
which  produces  the  DC-10.  In  fact,  the 
McDonnell  Douglas'  DC-10  production 
line  is  located  near  the  Lockheed  L-1011 
plant. 

HJR.  8432  supporters  also  maintain 
that  the  Department  of  Defense's  total 
package  procurement  ai>proach,  rather 
than  Lockheed  management,  is  largely 
to  blame  for  this  firm's  financial  plight. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  have  been  exposed  to 
this  issue  for  several  years.  My  studies 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  fault  clearly 
rests  with  Lockheed  ofDcials.  Lockheed's 
C^<5A  bid  was  completely  unrealistic — 
several  hundred  mlllloQ  dollars  lower 
than  that  of  its  princii)al  competitor 
whose  specifications  provided  for  a  lighter 
aircraft.  This  either  is  hieptltude  or  a 
deliberate  "buy-in".  In  either  case,  man- 
agement must  accept  the  responsibility. 
Operating  performance  subsequent  to  the 
C-5A  contract  award  is  replete  with  In- 
efflciendes. 

Rather,  the  critical  issue,  as  I  see  it, 
is  whether  the  proposed  plan  provides 
for  an  efficient  utilization  of  limited  Gov- 
ernment resources.  In  other  words,  is 
this  proposed  new  loan  program  a  sotmd 
one?  I  believe  it  is  not. 

First,  should  this  legislation  be  ap- 
proved, its  benefits  will  be  restricted  to 
unprofitable  firms.  This  discriminates 
against  the  loan  applicant's  more  ef- 
ficient competiUuv.  Further,  attempting 
to  salvage  ailing  enterprises  inevitably 
will  perpetuate  corporate  inefllciencies 
since  normal  market  forces  are  not  al- 


lowed to  prevail.  Assured  of  their  film's 
continued  existence,  corporate  officials 
are  «>ared  the  urgency  of  changing  tbdr 
ways. 

Second,  in  order  to  protect  its  guaran- 
tees, the  Federal  Government  undoubt- 
edly would  be  tempted  to  give  contract 
in-eference  to  its  loan  clients.  Not  only 
would  this  favor  less  efBdent  firms  but, 
concurrently,  would  infiict  blazer  cost 
procurement  awards  up<xi  the  taxpayers. 

Third,  this  program  would  attract  ap- 
plicatioos  from  every  ailing  corporation 
in  the  IThlted  States.  By  determining 
which  sick  firms  shall  be  saved  and  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  expire,  the  Oovem- 
ment.  in  effect,  substitutes  its  Jiidgment 
for  that  of  the  marketplace. 

Fourth.  HJl.  8432  provides  that,  sub- 
sequent to  October  1, 1971,  Ccmgress  shall 
ratify  all  emergency  loan  guarantee  de- 
cisions. The  ramifications  of  subjecting 
loan  guarantees  to  a  political  decision 
are  clearly  evident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  affirmative- 
ly for  several  Government  loan  guaran- 
tee measures.  However,  for  the  afore- 
mentioned reasons,  I  am  convinced  that 
passage  of  B.B..  8432  will  not  enhance  our 
existing  Federal  loan  guarantee  arsenal. 
Consequently,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
measxge  today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Blackburn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  last  few  moments  we  heard  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MooRHEAo)  in  which  he  char- 
acterized the  Lockheed  Corp.  as  a  rotting, 
deteriorating,  giant  dinosaur,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  corporate  entities  in  this  coun- 
try are  made  up  of  individuals,  that  no 
corporation  fimctions  without  individuals 
whether  they  be  management  or  labor. 
To  characterize  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
individuals  who  are  employed  by  Lock- 
heed as  a  rotting  dinosaur  does  them  a 
disservice,  and  I  want  to  rise  up  on  be- 
half of  the  employees  of  Lockheed,  their 
families,  their  children,  and  others  who 
are  dependent  upon  them  to  say  that 
they  are  quite  viable  individuals  who 
are  dependent  upon  Lockheed  surviving 
for  their  own  survival. 

I  vehemently  object  to  the  character- 
ization of  these  individuals  in  their  cor- 
porate body  as  being  a  rotting  dinosaiu-. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I,  too,  support  the  woric- 
ers  of  Lockheed.  I  believe  that  if  Lock- 
heed went  through  a  corporate  reorgani- 
zation as  the  Penn  Central  in  my  State 
did.  the  workers  would  continue  to  work. 
and  I  say  God  bless  the  workers  of  both 
Penn  Central  and  Lockheed. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  wish  I  could  share 
the  optimism  of  the  gentleman,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  a  service  to  the  employees  of 
Lockheed,  we  will  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  QoLDWATn). 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  a  measure  that  will 
vitally  affect  both  the  security  of  this 
great  Nation,  and  the  hcpes  and  dreams 
of  thousands  of  Americans.  I  mrge  you 
to  consider  carefully  the  wider  conse- 
quences of  your  actions,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  backing  Lockheed  for  the  future 
cf  this  country. 

Lockheed  is  the'  Nation's  largest  de- 
fense contractor.  Recent  revelaUoas  have 
brought  home  the  frightening  fact  that 
we  are  lagging  behind  Russia  in  many 
areas  of  our  national  defense.  Should 
you,  then,  vote  against  a  measure  to  safe- 
guard the  continued  existence  of  a  com- 
pany which  is  responsible  for  all  clas- 
sified defense  satellites,  the  U-2  and 
SR-72  reconnaissance  aircraft,  the  stra- 
tegically important  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
missile  systems,  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare systems? 

At  a  time  when  the  economy  is  slug- 
gish, and  the  unemployment  rate  is  high, 
should  you  vote  against  a  measure  which 
would  prevent  the  loss  of  millions  of  dd- 
lars  in  tax  revenues,  would  insure  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  and  the  return  of  $1.4 
billi<m  in  investments? 

Most  important  of  aU — what  about  the 
American  people?  The  lives  of  thousands 
of  people,  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,  will  be  radically  affected  if  Lock- 
heed is  not  saved.  In  my  district  alone. 
17,000  jobs  will  be  eliminated  if  Lockheed 
goes  under.  Add  to  that,  thousands 
more — at  AVCO's  plant  in  Tennessee, 
where  the  wings  of  the  L-1011  are  being 
built;  in  Iowa,  at  Collins  Radio;  in  New 
England,  where  Hamilton  Standard  is 
building  the  plane's  air  conditioning 
sjTstem. 

I  urge  you  to  cMisider  the  hiunsm  costs 
when  casting  your  vote.  Lockheed's  em- 
ployees are  the  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try— people  who  have  linked  their  lives 
with  faith  in  our  techndogical  and  aero- 
nautical sta>eriority,  people  who  have 
dedicated  themsdves  to  making  America 
the  world  leader  in  aerospace  and  de- 
fense. Over  the  (>ast  few  years  we  have 
been  undercutting  that  faith  in  our 
country — are  we  now  to  deal  it  a  death 
blow? 

Earlier  this  spring  as  a  member  ctf  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  I 
attended  the  Paris  Air  Show.  Before  my 
trip  to  France,  I  was  convinced  that,  de- 
spite the  aerospace  cutbacks,  America 
still  stood  first  in  the  world  in  aviation. 
I  returned  to  this  country  with  the  de-' 
pressing  knowledge  that  we  are  n^iidly 
becoming  a  second-rate  power;  our  pie- 
eminence  in  the  skies  is  vanishing.  The 
costs  of  having  Ph.  D.'s  driving  taxies 
and  selling  hamburgers  are  maMng 
themsdves  fdt  on  the  international  levd. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  a 
reallnement  of  national  prioritieB  to  pro- 
vide more  money  for  hiunan  needs.  But 
at  what  point  does  this  l)ecome  a  mattw 
of  cutting  off  our  noees  to  spite  our  f  acesf 
Let  us  be  really  honest  about  human 
needs.  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is  better  to 
griarantee  a  Job.  or  to  Invest  it  in  de- 
stroying souls  on  wdfare.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  severe  discrimination 
against  the  dder  person  tn  today's  Job 
market  What  wiU  happen  to  Lockhieed's 
workers,  who  average  44  years  of  age? 
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WbAt  win  happen  to  these  highly  skilled 
people  In  this  period  of  severe  aeroQwce 
cutbacks?  No  one  can  tell  me  and  make 
It  stick  that  they  are  all  going  to  be  taken 
over  by  other  companies — It  has  not  hap- 
pened, and  it  win  not  happen 

I  wlU  tell  you  what  will  happen.  Take 
the  30.000  people  wooing  on  the  L-1011 
program.  Because  the  Job  market  In 
southern  CaUfomla  is  so  bad.  most  of 
them  win  go  on  welfare.  At  an  average 
case  cost  of  $2,326.  this  means  an  ex- 
penditure of  $687  J  million — almost  three 
times  the  loan  guarantee.  And  this  Is  not 
recoverable  money — ^It  Is  irretrievably 
lost.  It  win  not  maintain  human  dignity. 
It  will  not  create  a  salable  property,  It 
win  not  generate  tax  revenues. 

TUB  Is  a  point  that  has  been  lost  sight 
of  In  the  great  debate  over  "giving" 
numey  to  Lockheed.  We  are  not  giving 
money  to  Lockheed.  We  are  asking  the 
Oovemment  to  perform  a  service  which 
it  provides  to  almost  every  sector  of  the 
American  society — loan  gtiarantees. 
There  are  currently  outstanding  more 
than  $137  bilUon  In  federally  Insured  and 
guaranteed  loans.  Dining  the  past  year 
alone.  $436  million  was  loaned,  not  guar- 
anteed, but  directly  locmed,  for  sales  of 
Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas  Jumbo 
Jets.  Our  maritime  industry,  a  bottom- 
less pit  of  a  money-loser,  gets  tui  annual 
subsidy  of  more  than  $300  million — not 
a  loan,  not  a  guarantee,  but  a  sutisidy. 

Why,  then,  the  great  debate  over  a  loan 
guarantee  to  Lockheed?  It  is  not  as  if 
this  were  the  first  time  for  such  assist- 
ance to  an  important  defense  contractor. 
In  1967,  Douglas  Aircraft  received  a  $75 
million  loan  guarantee  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  Douglas  has  not  de- 
faulted on  this  locm. 

BCany  people  have  accused  me  of  aban- 
doning conservative  principles  to  sup- 
port the  loan  guarantee.  But  I  cannot  see 
any  Inconsistency  In  supporting  the  con- 
tinuation of  private  enterprise  over  the 
expansion  of  welfare  rolls.  I  cannot  see 
any  inconsistency  in  supporting  ova  na- 
tional defense  and  technological  leader- 
ship over  deterioration  of  our  pool  of 
knowledge  and  skills. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  an  In- 
consistency in  giving  my  constituents 
8BA  loans  for  disaster  assistance,  HUD 
and  VA  loans  for  their  houses,  and  HEW 
loans  for  th^  education — and  then 
rendering  than  unable  to  pay  off  these 
loans  by  depriving  them  of  their  llveU- 
hood. 

I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  the  costs. 
Weigh  in  your  souls  the  cost  of  a  loan 
guarantee — not  mcmey.  Just  the  prestige 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment — against  the 
hmnan  cost  of  the  collapse  of  a  major 
national  corporation.  If  your  concern  is 
htunan  needs,  then  I  think  your  decision 
must  clearly  be  in  favor  of  granting  Lock- 
heed the  loan  guarantee.  This  is  not  a 
budgetary  abstraction — these  are  the 
American  people  watching  and  waiting 
for  your  decision. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wanted  to  conclude  the 
Hrns  Christian  Moorhead  fairy  tale  that 
the  gentleman  told  us  a  while  ago.  If 


there  were  a  dinosaur  in  that  back  yard, 
he  found  It  very  crowded.  Among  others 
who  were  there  before  Lockheed  ar- 
rived, were  the  great  steel  manufac- 
tiu-ers  from  Pennsylvania  who  10  years 
ago  said,  "We  can't  compete  in  the  Jun- 
gle. Tou  must  impose  import  quotas  to 
protect  us." 

TiM  fanner  was  there  forty  years  ago 
saying.  "We  must  have  cash  grants  to 
maintain  stable  farm  prices." 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  oil  industry  was 
there  saying,  "We  must  have  the  most 
favorable  of  aU  tax  laws  If  we  are  to 
siuTrtve." 

Over  a  century  ago.  the  railroad  in- 
dustry said.  "We  can  span  this  continent 
with  a  rail  system  if  Uncle  Sam  wlU  sub- 
sidize us." 

More  seriously,  since  this  Nation  was 
founded,  it  has  taken  a  variety  of  steps 
to  assist  business  in  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  is  neither  new  nor  novel. 

Oenerally.  the  most  costly,  least  effec- 
tive method  of  assistance  is  the  tax  loop- 
hole. We  never  even  know  how  much  that 
is  costing,  but  it  Is  clearly  in  the  bUlions 
every  year. 

Cash  subsidies  are  exi)enslve.  We  pay 
farmers  alone  nearly  $4  billion  a  year, 
and  there  are  many  other  businesses  in 
that  line  with  their  hand  out. 

Another  favorite  request  of  business  is 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas,  which 
are  very  helpful  to  Industry  but  often 
very  costly  to  both  American  consumers 
and  American  exports. 

Direct  Government  loans,  which  do 
add  to  our  gigantic  national  debt  now 
amount  to  $54  billion. 

The  least  expensive  help  that  the 
Government  can  give  to  free  enterprise 
In  need  is  a  loan  guarantee.  We  have 
done  that  for  a  current  total  of  $137 
bUUon. 

The  request  of  Lockheed  Is  a  very 
modest  request  on  the  part  of  a  fine  com- 
pany with  fine  workers.  They  ask  not  a 
penny.  They  ask  for  a  loan  guarantee. 
The  risk  in  granting  the  loan  is  mintmAi 
The  result  of  refusal  would  be  thousands 
of  additional  aerospace  workers  in  the 
unemployment  lines  or  welfare  offices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  PATBIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Si  GnteAOi) . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  Is  cutting 
dowiv  the  time  already.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  we  win  get  it  on  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  had  hoped  we  would  not  hear  the 
things  that  we  have  already  heard,  such 
as  a  quid  pro  quo.  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  pressiire  being  put  on  In 
other  ways  on  this  l^:lslation. 

I  compliment  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  KsAHNo)  for  his  thorout^ 
analysis  of  the  hearings.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  not  extensive  hearings.  Mr. 
Galbralth  did  not  testify.  The  hearings 
were  brought  to  a  screeching  halt.  We 
heard  one  witness  opposing  this,  one  la- 
bor man  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
who  unfortunately  did  not  have  the  facts 
and  figures  at  his  fingertips.  Other  than 
that,  the  whole  thing  was  stacked.  Talk 
about  the  railroads.  Here  Is  a  railroad 
Job  for  sure  aU  the  way. 

As  to  the  number  of  Jobs  that  wlU  be 
lost  if  this  legislation  falls,  it  is  not  60.- 


000  as  the  administration  states,  but  let 
us  listen  to  what  Mr.  Hau|}iton  had  to 
say  about  the  employees.  There  are  10,- 
000  employees  working  on  the  L-1011. 
He  stated  furthermore  tbst  even  thou^ 
the  L-1011  continues,  by  the  end  of  1975, 
3  years  from  now,  the  total  number  of 
Lockheed  employees  wiU  go  from  72.000 
now  to  59.000.  there  wiU  be  over  13.000 
fewer  employees. 

And  how  many  people  wiU  be  em- 
ployed CD  the  Rolls-Royce  engine?  Blr. 
Haughton's  testimony  once  again  is  that 
there  are  30,000  Jobs  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land for  these  engines  that  are  going  to 
be  produced  in  foreign  countries,  and 
they  are  looking  to  us.  They  say  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemment  is  doing  a  great  deal  for 
Rolls-Royce.  Why  should  not  they?  They 
are  creating  30,000  Jobs.  It  costs  $3.3  mU- 
llon  per  set  of  engines. 

Let  us  look  at  another  factor  here.  On 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  one  of  my  re- 
spected colleagues  tried  a  comparison  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Show  me  one 
Ei3M)rt-Import  loan  that  was  granted 
to  ball  out  a  firm  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, because  of  inefficient,  incapable 
management.  This  incidentally,  this 
term,  was  iised  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard.  He  said  the  problems  were 
due  to  ineCQcient  management. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Haughton  projects 
success  even  with  this  loan  guarantee 
based  on  $2  billion  in  defense  work  over 
the  next  2  years — and  Members  can  bet 
their  lives  the  company  will  get  it.  It  aU 
boils  down  to  this:  No  matter  what,  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
subsidize  and  keep  Lockheed  going.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  this  l^lslation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  C3uilrman.  I  have 
no  f urtiier  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
Just  a  few  requests. 

I  srield  the  gentieman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanha)  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  being  a 
modest  and  humble  man,  I  am  not  in  the 
weU  of  the  House  to  persuade  anybody 
to  change  his  mind.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
it  has  been  my  observation  that  in  spite 
of  the  great  wisdom  and  compelling  rhet- 
oric of  those  who  take  the  weU,  they 
do  not  sway  opinions  on  the  issues  back 
and  forth,  and  cause  the  gentiemen  in 
this  House  to  change  their  minds. 

Rather  I  take  this  weU  to  bring  com- 
fort to  those  who  take  the  position  I  do 
and  support  this  legislation.  I  bring  that 
comfort  too  from  a  rather  hiunble  base, 
because  In  this  situation  there  are 
enough  facts  to  support  either  side  and 
enough  experts  to  support  any  position. 
lUs.  I  suraest.  Is  a  place  where  we  could 
take  the  kind  of  decisionmaking  process 
that  the  great  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shaU  took  when  he  had  a  very  difficult 
case  before  him.  He  listened  carefully 
and  then  decided.  Having  taken  his  decl- 
Aaa,  he  turned  to  his  clerk  and  said, 
"This  is  my  decision.  You  find  the  au- 
thority to  back  it  up."  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  if  we  use  that  process  we 
can  find  whatever  authority  we  need  to 
back  up  a  decision.  In  all  the  wisdom 
that  has  been  presented,  we  wiU  find 
there  is  plenty  of  such  authority  to  back 
us  up. 

The  other  place  where  we  might  take 
some  comfort  is  in  the  remembrance — a 
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rather  hmnble  one,  too— that  this  coun- 
try is  great  first  because  of  the  great 
tilings  this  Congress  had  done  for  it.  This 
country  is  also  great  because  it  has  been 
able  to  move  ahead  in  spite  of  what  this 
body  has  done. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  one  of 
the  issues  which  wiU  be  great  for  the 
country  because  of  what  we  have  done  or 
that  it  wiU  ronain  great  in  spite  of  what 
we  have  done.  I  suggest  you  can  maice 
your  decision  and  find  the  comfort  you 
need  in  terms  of  looking  at  this  as  a  prac- 
tical, operating  poUtidan. 

There  is  no  problem.  If  you  go  home 
and  somebody  argues  you  should  have 
decided  the  other  way  you  should  say 
to  them,  "You  might  be  right,  but  that 
was  not  the  sole  view  I  held,  and  I  was 
persiuded  by  some  viewpoints  I  should 
like  to  expose  to  you."  And  you  can  say, 
"If  you  think  I  am  wrong  and  have  been 
that  wrong  that  much,  why  do  you  not 
run  for  Congress,  too?"  There  are  very 
few  who  will  pick  up  that  chaUoige. 

This  is  one  time,  I  assure  you.  there 
are  facts  and  facts  and  facts,  and  mate- 
rial and  material  aiui  material.  How 
much  of  it  is  operative  is  really  difficult 
to  decide,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  this  country  that  it  retain  some 
of  the  capabilities  which  are  in  this  com- 
pany. It  is  important  that  at  this  time 
when  oiu*  economy  is  being  Icnocked 
around  by  so  many  blows  that  we  fend 
off  as  many  of  them  as  we  can. 

I  think  this  is  a  kind  of  defensive  move. 
I  am  not  trying  to  persuade  you  with  a 
lot  of  facts,  nor  am  I  saying  to  you  I 
have  any  great  wisdom.  I  say  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  I  have  made  my  decision.  I 
know  my  clerk  can  find  plenty  of  author- 
ities to  back  it  up.  Those  of  you  who  are 
with  me  should  take  comfort  in  the  ranks 
because  you.  too,  can  be  supported. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  ChiUrman.  I  have 
two  more  requests  for  time.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentionan  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCB..  Mr.  (Chairman,  we  had  30 
witnesses  come  to  oiu-  committee.  Only 
one  testified  against  the  bill  because  the 
committee  cut  the  hearings  short. 

If  you  pass  this  bill  the  word  will  go 
out  that  if  you  are  a  billion-dollar  cor- 
poration you  can  come  to  this  Congress 
and  get  financial  assistance  but  if  you 
are  one  of  the  more  than  11,0(X)  smaU 
corporations  or  individuals  who  went 
bankrupt  last  year,  if  you  are  a  "momma 
and  pappa"  store,  you  must  sink  or  swim 
on  your  own. 

Is  that  what  we  want  this  Congress  to 
do? 

This  bin,  whether  It  be  a  $2  biUlon  bUl 
or  a  $250  million  bill,  is  wrong.  I  hope 
in  the  5-minute  rule  period  foUowlng 
general  debate,  I  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  again  and  go  into  further  de- 
tail. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MiTCRiu.) . 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  admlnlstratton  originally  asked  for 
a  $250  million  loan  guarantee  for  Lo^- 
heed,  I  thou^t  that  I  had  the  dubious 
privilege  of  seeing  the  greatest  depths  to 
which  the  Government  oould  sink.  The 
great  difference  shown  to  this  oonwra- 


tKm.  coupled  with  the  caUous  indiffer- 
ence, often  malice,  shown  to  the  poor, 
black,  and  other  minorities  of  this  coun- 
try, lays  Uure  the  hypocrisy  so  misnamed 
as  democracy.  I  was  wrong,  not  about  the 
meaning  of  the  guarantee,  but  In  my 
Judgment  of  the  depth  of  the  abyss  to 
which  this  Government  could  sink.  The 
bill  now  before  the  house  is  eight  times  as 
large  as  the  (xie  previously  mentioned  and 
infinitely  worse. 

In  the  words  of  Semitor  Robxrt  Taft — 
Tbe  breadth,  magnitude  and  lack  of  enforce- 
able controls  In  this  measure  makes  It  a 
flnandal  gulf  of  Tonkin  reaolutlon. 

Th&  key,  though,  to  this  whole  sony 
state  of  affairs  is  stiU  Lockheed,  whether 
one  is  considering  a  broad  or  narrow  blU. 
For  Lockheed  is  the  exemplar  of  the 
"need"  for  this  guarantee  program,  a 
program  to  save  businesses,  as  long  as 
they  are  large  enough  and  have  buUt 
enough  weapons.  If  Lockheed's  present 
position  does  not  hold  up  as  evidence  for 
a  program  of  Federal  big  business  wel- 
fare, then  the  whole  program  must  fsill. 
So,  I  want,  first,  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  Lockheed's  case,  in  general, 
and  to  the  L-lOll  in  particular. 

The  plane  itself  raises  many  serious 
doubts.  The  first,  and  probably  most  Im- 
portant one,  turns  on  the  question  of 
utility  and  for  whom  that  utiUty  is  In- 
tended. 

The  argimient  has  been  made  that 
Lockheed's  plight,  coupled  with  the  losses 
of  the  airlines  last  year,  dictate  Govern- 
ment Intervention  into,  and  planning  for, 
the  transportation  Industry.  I  agree  that 
there  should  be  governmental  planning 
for  the  transportation  industry,  but  the 
need  is  not  in  aerospace  where  the  Lock- 
heed loan  guEutintee  leads.  In  particular 
the  need  for  mass  urban  transit  is  clearly 
evident,  but  the  people  who  would  use 
such  a  system  do  not  find  as  receptive  an 
audience  in  the  White  House  and  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  as  do  Lockheed,  the 
airlines,  and  their  customers. 

Beyond  such  a  simple  governmental 
allocative  problem,  though,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  specific  plane,  the  L-1011. 

First,  there  are  those  wonderful 
engines,  the  RB-211's:  at  least  Lockheed 
keeps  assuring  us  that  they  are  wonder- 
ful. In  view  of  Lockheed's  management 
record,  encomi^asslng  not  only  the  C-5A. 
SRAM,  the  Cheyenne  heUcopter,  but  also 
the  electra  prop-Jets  of  the  1950's. 

I  cannot  accept  Lockheed's  word  on 
faith.  When  McDonneU  Douglas  left  the 
choice  of  engine  for  the  airlines  to  decide, 
the  General  Electric  CJF-6  engine  was 
selected.  This  casts  great  doubt  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  RB-211.  Lockheed 
claims  that  it  reevaluated  the  engine 
situation  and  found  the  Rolls-Royce 
product  superior.  But  it  failed  to  high- 
light the  extensive  role  that  retooling 
costs  must  have  played  in  that  decision. 
Mr.  Haughton  simply  states  that  switch- 
ing to  the  General  Electric  engine  could 
cost  an  additional  $150  mllUon  for  220 
planes,  thereby  Implying  that  the  Rolls- 
Royce  engine  is  some  better  for  less. 

But  the  real  consideration  is  the  inti- 
mate attachment  between  an  airframe 
and  the  engine  for  ^^ch  it  was  de- 
signed. As  Seoor  D.  Browne,  chairman  of 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  stated  before 
the  banking  and  currency  committee: 

"Since  an  airframe  is  always  designed 
around  its  engines,  the  production  of  the 
RB-211  engine  was  the  key  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  L-1011  aircraft  as  de- 
signed." 

So  the  vaunted  reexamination  does 
not  really  mean  as  much  as  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton would  have  us  bdleve.  To  reexamine 
the  engine  choice  after  design  of  the 
frame  was  begun  wiU,  necessarily,  favor 
the  previous  engine.  And  this  engine, 
while  undoid>tedly  superior  on  pitf>er.  has 
run  into  severe  problems  in  its  actual 
developmfflit.  and  may  never  reach  its 
potentiaL  Ottier  Lockheed  projects  have 
failed  to  achieve  their  fuU  expected  po- 
tential; the  most  blatant  in  memory  is 
the  0-6A.  Any  plane  predicated  upon  the 
success  of  this  engine  Is  in  an  extremely 
doubtful  position. 

But,  forget  the  reaUties  of  production, 
says  Lockheed;  we  need  the  plane  to  pro- 
vide competition  for  the  DC-10.  One  may 
question  this  in  view  of  the  existence  of 
the  A-300B.  short-range  airbus,  and  tbe 
projected  develc^ment  of  a  smaller  747 
by  Boeing  to  compete  for  the  airbus 
market  The  fact  is  that  the  domestic  air 
market  grew  tremendously  during  the 
last  decade,  and  the  building  plans  of 
both  manufacturers  and  airlines  were 
predicated  upon  that  growth,  or  rather 
an  extrapolation  of  it.  The  market  will 
be  smaUer,  and  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
the  supply  is  in  order.  Certainly  to  argue 
as  do  Mr.  Hau^^ton  and  Mr.  Connally 
t^at  there  is  some  a  priori  good  alxiut 
having  three  airframe  manufacturers  as 
opposed  to  two  is  the  height  of  lunacy. 

It  might  Just  be  the  case  that  Boeing 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  can  handle  the 
airframe  market  by  themselves.  The 
projections  of  the  total  airbus  market 
certainly  do  not  contradict  this,  since 
each  L-1011  is  really  only  going  to  be 
replacing  a  DC-10. 

In  this  kind  of  tough  mai^et,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  l)^ieve  that  the  L-1011 
cannot  compete — and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  baclong  a  vast  mlsaUoca- 
tion  of  resources  in  pursuing  its  develop- 
ment any  further.  First  it  is  interesting 
to  apply  the  argument  that  Lockheed 
uses  to  show  its  own  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  manufacturers,  that 
of  the  headstart.  While  Lockheed  prides 
itself  on  b^ng  ahead  of  Bodng,  it  neglects 
tile  fact  that  McDonneU  Douglas  Is  ahead 
of  Lockheed. 

The  747  has  distinct  advantages.  Since 
both  it  and  the  DC-10  wlU  c<»ne  in  sev- 
eral versions,  an  airline  oould  buy  similar 
planes  for  different  routes.  For  example, 
the  purchase  of  a  747  for  a  flight  frtnn 
New  York  to  Atlanta  could  be  comple- 
mented with  a  short  version  of  the  same 
plane  for  a  flight  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  The  obvious  advantage  is 
the  saving  in  duplicated  spare  parts  and 
labor  procedures.  The  L-1011  has  no 
(XMnparable  advantage. 

In  fact,  the  only  real  advantage  for  the 
purchase  of  the  L-1011  is  the  preferential 
financing  provided  by  the  British.  And 
this,  plus  the  aforranenUoned  engineer- 
ing considerations  of  engine  compati- 
bility, lock  the  I^lOll  into  close  agree- 
ment with  the  Kltlsh.  Yet  the  agreement 
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li  not  as  firm  as  Bdr.  Connally  and  Mr. 
Hwighton  would  have  us  believe. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Hall,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. : 

TtM  Brltlah  OovanuiMnt  bas  alao  Indl- 
oatad  In  reoent  months  a  dMur  wrtlnwii  to 
accept  tb«  trend  to  leas  ooii4>etltlon  U  nec- 
mmij.  lliey  refnaed  to  aobsldlae  ttie  BtltUh 
Alroraft  Ckwp.,  to  boUd  a  ihort-range  airbus 
to  compete  with  the  A-800B.  and  every  m- 
peet  of  their  Approach  to  the  BB-ail  engine 
problem  has  nutnlfested  a  readlnaas  to  drop 
that  project  u  weU.  If 


And.  according  to  my  preUmlnaiy 
reading  of  the  contract  of  tiie  10th  of 
May.  ^e  British  have  two  very  readily 
available  reasons  to  break  the  agreement, 
leaving  the  nj3.  Oovemment  backing  an 
airframe  with  no  wngin»!«, 

According  to  article  40  of  the  eon- 
tract: 

Before  aeeklng  the  authority  of  Congreea — 
the  T7j3.  Ctovemment  aattsfled  ItMD.  having 
regard  to  the  ordera  for  L-1011  aircraft 
plaoed  with  Lockheed  end  the  ordere  for 
Xi-1011  alzomft  that  ml^t  reeaonaUy  be 
ttpected  to  be  plaoed  with  Lockheed,  that 
Lockheed  wlU  t>e  able  to  carry  out  the  L-1011 
project. 

I  know  of  no  such  study,  and  I  doubt 
If  the  British  Oovemment  does  either, 
because  I  doubt  that  It  exists.  Directly 
following  that  provision  is  another  that 
the  airlines — 

Affirm  their  Intention  to  continue  their 
partldpstlon  in  the  L-1011  program. 

Then,  the  agreement  further  q>eclfles : 

If  the  conditions  q)eelfled — above — shall 

r>Dot  have  been  satlafled  before  August  8. 1971 

the  obligations  of  Bolls-Boyoe  and  Loek- 

4  heed  under  this  basic  agreement  shall  not 

take  effect  at  all  and  the  basic  agreement 

on  that  date  cease  to  be  binding  In  any 

reapeut. 

Tet  Mr.  Haughton  tells  us  that  some 
of  the  airline  agreements  will  not  be  con- 
firmed until  the  1st  of  September.  If  the 
British  need  any  excuse  to  back  out,  they 
certainly  have  at  least  one.  Then  the 
"best"  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
disastrous  situation  is  a  game  of  inter- 
national power  politics  to  complement 
the  one  that  the  President  is  trying  to 
play  domestically. 

Aside  from  competition,  another  word 
that  t4>pear8  frequently  in  testimony  is 
saving,  usually  of  $1.4  billion,  as  if  spon- 
soring this  misadventure  would  bring 
back  m<mey  previously  misspent,  or  turn 
it  into  Instant  intxluctlon.  Mr.  Alan 
Oreenapan,  noted  economic  consultant 
of  the  firm  of  Townaend-Oreenspan  U 
Co..  part-time  consultant  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  former  economic  aide 
in  President  Nixon's  campaign,  stated 
flatly: 

TtuM  appears  little  chanoe  of  full  re- 
covery of  the  $1  bUUon-plus  already  Invested 
In  this  project. 

The  argument  to  save  this  money  is 
one  without  foimdation.  If  the  invest- 
ment Is  worth  saving,  that  Is  If  the  L- 
1011  Is  viable,  one  wonders  why  there  are 
no  long  lines  of  buyers  clambering  for 
this  hope  diamond  of  the  skies. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  Trl-Star 
itself,  there  are  those  who  would  argue 
that  we  must  support  Lockheed,  out  of 
gratitude,  out  of  penitence,  or  for  secu- 
rity. For  those  who  remember — ^wlth  the 
great  assistance  of  Lockheed  statistics- 


all  that  this  county  owes  to  Lockheed. 
I  commend  the  article  by  Mr.  MorUm 
Mints  from  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
18,  which  I  entered  into  the  Rccoao  of 
July  20,  beginning  <xa.  26271,  explaining 
all  that  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  in  the 
C-6  program.  And,  of  course,  this  grati- 
tude should  be  reinforced  by  the  per- 
formance of  Lockheed  on  the  SRAM  en- 
gine. Its  ship-building  contracts,  and  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter.  There  has  been  an 
attempt  to  put  aside  these  failures  and 
blame  the  whole  sorry  scene  on  now  de- 
parted procurement  policies,  q^edflcally 
total  package  procurement. 

Whatever  the  problems  introduced  by 
those  policies  were,  blaming  all  of  Lock- 
heed's failure  on  them  overlooks  the 
fact  that  some  contracts  that  have 
turned  out  badly,  especially  in  ship- 
building, were  not  negotiated  under 
TPP.  And  additionally  one  cannot  forget 
that  Lockheed  willingly  decided  to  work 
imder  these  contracts— and,  to  some  de- 
gree, they  must  be  regarded  as  a  Lock- 
heed management  decision.  While  cer- 
tainly the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
blameless.  Loclcheed  is  culpable  also  for 
Its  own  failures. 

Then,  there  are  those  who  are  feding 
guilty  in  the  wake  of  the  settlements  of 
the  C-5A  and  the  Cheyenne.  But,  viewed 
dispassionately,  those  settlements  were 
not  overly  harsh,  especially  in  view  of  the 
design  of  the  company,  to  imderbld, 
to  bid  in.  and,  through  the  use  of  vari- 
ous escalator  clauses,  rectify  its  own 
Intentional  wrong. 

The  C-5  bid  from  Lockheed  was  $390 
million  below  its  nearest  competitor,  a 
difference  designed  to  secure  the  con- 
tract, nothing  more.  In  spite  of  that 
part  of  the  C-5  settlement  was  a  $100 
million  loan  to  Lockheed  that  does 
not  demand  any  repayment  until  1974. 
and  then  only  at  the  prime  rate  of  in- 
terest, a  curious  figure  for  a  company 
with  something  less  than  an  AAA. 

Then  the  last  of  the  true  Lockheed 
supporters  are  those  who  are  so  worried 
about  national  defense.  The  first  res- 
ervation that  comes  to  mind  is,  of 
course,  the  meaning  of  national  defense. 
Some  of  us  sincerely  wonder  how  long  a 
country  that  neglects  the  needs  of  its 
people  is  defensible,  from  a  military 
standpoint  alone,  no  matter  how  elabo- 
rate a  military  establishment  that  coun- 
try constructs. 

On  thoae  grounds  alone,  this  fraud- 
ulent diversion  of  much  needed  public 
funds,  puts  to  lie  the  contention  that  na- 
tional defense  is  the  primary  concern. 
Beyond  that,  for  those  who  are  still  in- 
terested in  the  physical  defense  plant, 
the  missiles  and  space  division  will  siire- 
ly  remain  intact,  no  matter  what  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  company.  The 
picture  painted  by  the  defenders  of  the 
national  Interest  is  one  of  a  sheriff's 
sale,  where  the  valuable  properties  would 
be  dismembered,  thereby  destroying  one 
of  our  great  defense  resources.  The  truth 
is  that  the  most  likely  form  of  reorgan- 
ization is  not  a  sheriff's  sale  of  the  assets, 
but  a  reorganization  of  the  company.  And 
even  if  assets  are  sold  off,  the  one  "es- 
sential" to  national  defense,  the  missiles 
and  9ace  division.  Is  solid,  and  it  would 
be  In  the  interest  of  creditors  to  make 
sure  that  it  remain  so. 


The  division  dismembered  Is  worth 
less  than  the  division  whole.  No  matter 
how  avaricious  and  dev>icable  the  credi- 
tors, and  how  rm>aclous  their  desires 
toward  Lockheed,  their  interest  has  to 
serve  the  "national  security."  And  there 
should  be  no  problem  finding  a  buyer — 
at  this  point,  when  nothing  is  sure,  the 
president  of  North  American  Rockwell 
has  publicly  offered  to  buy  the  division. 

Now,  beyond  the  question  of  Lockheed 
itself,  there  is  a  broader  one  of  the 
desirability  of  supporting  anything  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  right  of  the  Oovemment,  indeed  Its 
duty,  to  subsidize  those  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy that  need  sutwidy  to  remain  operat- 
ing in  the  pubUc  interest.  But  I  am  not 
convinced  that  continued  subsidy  to 
aerospace  is  in  the  public  interest. 

By  subsidizing  a  part  of  the  economy, 
the  Oovemment  is  at  least  Tnaint^^tntng 
the  present  level  of  economic  investment 
in  that  area,  which  obviously  brings  up 
the  question  of  whether  the  present  level 
is  Justified.  I  have  already  touched  on 
one  part  of  the  overexpanslon,  ttie  tre- 
mendous tx>om  in  civilian  air  travel  in 
the  last  10  years.  Since  there  is  a  lead- 
time  factor,  necessitating  planning  for 
future  increases,  the  airframe  industry 
got  caught  when  the  boom  began  to  level 
off.  But  there  is  another  source  of  this 
over-supply,  one  of  much  greater  import. 
The  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  especially 
the  Jet-fighter  and  helicopter  missions, 
consumed  large  portions  of  our  air  de- 
fense. In  response  to  this  rise  in  demand, 
the  aerospace  industry  grew,  and  was 
left  without  a  market  when  the  tempo- 
rary bombing  halt  in  1968  signaled  a 
lowering  of  the  consumption  of  fuselages, 
if  not  of  Uves. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Oreenspan: 

If  Lockheed  la  continuously  propped  up 
without  a  major  reversal  in  the  long-term 
aeroepace  outlook,  some  other  major  com- 
pany in  the  industry  must  Ond  itself  in 
trouble.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  embark 
upon  a  major  new  aerosi>ace  weapons  expan- 
sion, some  contraction  in  the  industry,  some 
further  losses  of  Jobs,  mergers  and  possibly 
bankr\Q>tclee,  appear  inevitable. 

I  do  not  advocate  abandoning  the 
present  employees  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. I  think  that  we  should  mvest  in 
their  retraining  so  that  they  may  lead 
socially  useful  lives.  But  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  their  slcills  are  in  great  over- 
supply. 

But,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
where  does  this  leave  Lockheed,  what 
can  the  management  do  if  the  Congress 
fails  in  the  hour  of  need?  The  picture 
PfUnted  by  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany, SLUd  by  the  administration  is  one 
of  absolutely  desperation,  but  must  it  be? 
The  easiest  solution  woiUd  be  to  simply 
offer  the  presently  unencumbered  as- 
sets— specifically  the  missiles  and  space 
division— as  collateral  for  the  desired 
loan.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Mr.  Haughton 
said  that  he  was  willing  to  put  up  any- 
thing, but  did  not  remember  if  the  pres- 
ently free  pr<^>erty — which  will  become 
collateral  in  the  collateral  pool  formed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — had 
been  specifically  offered  to  the  24  banks. 

Certainly  a  firm  offer  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  such  a  large  corporation  as 
Lockheed? 
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Beyond  that — and  I  agree  that  the 
prospects  for  continued  loans,  assuming 
some  degree  of  sanity  on  the  part  of  the 
bankers,  are  mdeed  bleak.  Loclcheed 
should  be  willing  to  sell  off  profitable 
subsidiaries  to  raise  the  necessary  cash. 
Mr.  Haughton  likes  to  term  the  present 
situation  a  temporary  liquidity  crisis,  not 
reflecting  up  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
company;  if  this  is  so,  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  sell  the  obviously  profitable,  axid 
therefore  attractive,  operations,  and 
stand  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  in 
its  financial  soundness.  Lockheed  has  al-. 
ready  seen  the  viability  of  this  alterna- 
tive, having  sold  licenses,  a  computerized 
hospital  information  system,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary, Ventura  Manufacturing  Co. 

Of  course  these  are  not  of  the  size 
needed  to  sustain  Lockheed  in  this  crisis, 
but  they  pomt  up  the  alternative  avail- 
able. Lockheed's  reluctance  to  sell  any- 
thing large  is  only  plausible  if  Mr. 
Haughton  and  his  management  do  not 
think  that  programs  like  the  L-1011  can 
support  the  company.  But  if  they  cannot, 
that  must  refiect  upon  their  viability,  and 
the  worth  of  the  programs.  In  its  crudest 
sense,  if  the  L-1011  is  not  good  enough 
to  support  Lockheed,  I  do  not  know  why 
this  Oovemment  should  become  Involved 
with  it. 

But  even  if  sale  ftdls,  the  company 
does  not  have  to  be  dismembered  in  re- 
organization. Chapter  X  reorganization 
is  a  very  broad  alternative,  starting  with 
appointment  of  a  trustee  whose  Job  Is 
to  find  a  fair  and  equitable  solution. 

If  he  finds  It  possible,  he  may  even  re- 
tain the  present  management.  Lock- 
heed's only  argument  against  this  form 
of  reorganization  is  that  customers  and 
suppliers  would  stay  away  from  a  com- 
pany whose  future  is  in  so  much  doubt. 
But  I  submit  that  Lockheed's  future  Is 
in  doubt  right  now.  Witness  after  witness 
at  banking  and  currency  has  said  that 
this  loan  guarantee  wUl  not  assure  that 
Lockheed  can  continue.  A  thorough  re- 
organization by  a  competent  trustee 
could  only  seem  to  Increase  confidence  in 
Lockheed's  future.  And  there  is  prece- 
dent for  reorganization  of  large  com- 
panies. Both  Paramount  and  20th  Cen- 
tury Fox  were  reorganized  during  the 
depression,  a  time  when  confidence  could 
hardly  be  described  as  abounding. 

At  the  very  least,  reorganization  in 
Federal  court  would  bring  the  decision- 
making out  from  the  closed  board  room 
and  into  open  court.  William  McC.  Mar- 
tin, former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, has  said  that  he  would  much  prefer 
that  the  guarantee,  if  it  is  to  be  made 
at  all,  be  made  after  all  the  facts  have 
been  brought  out  in  open  court.  As  the 
situation  presently  stsmds,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  play  banker  for  a 
huge  corporation,  without  ever — thanks 
to  the  intervention  of  the  administra- 
tion— being  able  to  investigate  the  com- 
pany's boolcs.  In  fact,  some  of  us  might 
even  attribute  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  Lockheed  to  its  un- 
willingness to  tell  the  whole  tmth  to  the 
public. 

Even  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  break- 
down of  cash  flow  and  proflts  by  division 
was  sdmost  impossible  for  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  staff  to  obtain. 


I  do  not  wish  to  impute  sinister  motives 
to  such  honorable  men  as  Mr.  Haugnton 
and  his  associates,  but  the  company's 
record  is  not  one  of  outstanding  dis- 
closure. If  nothing  else  reorganization 
would  remedy  this  situation.  If,  after  the 
necessary  information  becomes  avail- 
able, a  guarantee  is  still  necessary,  it 
may  still  be  considered.  But  a  thorough 
Investigation,  by  someone  not  involved 
with  the  comptmy,  is  certainly  needed 
before  the  taxpayers'  money  is  precipi- 
tously squandered. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  enor- 
mity facing  us.  In  all  the  efforts  to 
avoid  appearances  of  special  privileges 
for  Loclcheed,  special  privileges  for  sev- 
eral Lockheeds  have  been  created  by  this 
bill,  so  accurately  referred  to  by  Chair- 
man Patman  as  the  Campaign  Financing 
Act  of  1971.  The  bill  is  broad  all  right,  so 
broad  that  the  unintended  implications 
are  almost  Infinite.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  very  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect that  this  will  have  upon  procure- 
ment policies,  allowing  of  the  type  shown 
by  Loclcheed,  and  well  they  should  be. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Packsuxi's  original 
testimony : 

This  problem  we  face  with  Lockheed  Is 
the  result  of  past  procurement  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  attitudes  of  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  industry  that  deveiops  and 
produces  defense  products.  In  the  case  of 
Lockheed,  both  the  Department  and  the 
company  are  at  fault.  Past  policies  have 
encouraged  defense  contractors,  large  and 
smaU,  to  take  on  programs  beyond  their 
means  .  .  . 

For  this  reason,  we.  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  do  not  need  nor  want  a  broad 
loan  guarantee  biU  which  will  only  encour- 
age a  continuation  of  these  practices  which 
have  caused  this  trouble. 

I  cannot  elaborate  on  this  fine  descrip- 
tion of  the  disaster  that  this  bill  pre- 
figures. But  there  ese  other  problems 
which  have  remained  unforeseen  due  to 
the  lack  of  an  articulate  spokesman  in 
the  area  in  which  they  will  arise. 

Whether  this  Congress  realizes  It  or 
not,  it  is  setting  a  precedent  that  can 
only  drag  us  in  deeper  into  the  financing 
of  large  corporations.  According  to  Mr. 
Greenspan,  the  credit  needs  of  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply. 

By  b^lnnlng  this  guarantee  pool,  for 
guarantees  far  in  excess  of  anything 
done  before,  we  will  open  the  flood  gates 
for  a  torrent  of  demands.  This  is  bad 
enough  hi  itself,  but  the  relative  lack  of 
control  to  be  over  this  pool  makes  mis- 
use very  likely.  I  do  not  wish  to  Impugn 
the  intentions  of  Mr.  Connally  and  Mr. 
Bums — as  well  as  whoever  the  third 
member  eventually  becomes — but  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to 
respond  to  business  pressures  and  rather 
than  to  the  needs  of  the  public,  since 
they  are  greatly  removed  from  the  needs 
said  desires  of  the  people.  The  only  con- 
tact that  they  will  be  able  to  maintain 
will  be  with  that  ambiguous  phrase,  the 
public  Interest,  already  so  maligned  in 
the  Lockheed  disaster.  As  Mr.  St  Okr- 
maut  said  In  committee,  to  Mr.  Haui^- 
ton: 

I  wonder  If  you  know  of  any  bankruptcy, 
other  than  perhaps  that  of  a  Arm  produdnig 
pornographic  literature  and  Alms,  that  would 
be  In  the  public  mterest. 


Olven  such  an  ambiguous  criterion, 
flnal  determination  is  only  going  to  be 
determined  by  the  pressures  that  can  be 
applied.  I  leave  it  to  your  past  experience 
to  discover  what  pressures  will  prevail. 

We  are  told  that  we  will  be  givoi  20 
days'  written  notice  of  a  guarantee  by 
this  triumvirate,  but  can  anyone  believe 
that  this  will  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
to  retain  any  degree  of  congressional 
control?  We  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
information  provided  \h  the  Board,  mak- 
ing each  subsequent  guarantee  an  mten- 
slficatlon  of  all  that  is  wrong  with  the 
present  case.  Chairman  Patmak  has  said 
that  the  undue  haste  with  which  this 
guarantee  has  been  processed  has 
"placed  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  situation  where  there  must  be  an 
overdependence  on  the  r^resentations 
made  by  this  administration."  I  submit 
that  this  can  only  become  worse  as  the 
Congress  must  turn  to  other  business  in 
the  future,  and  more  guarantees  are 
desired. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  security 
for  the  Oovemment.  In  the  Lockheed 
case,  there  is  a  collateral  pool  for  all  of 
the  banks  holding  liens.  But  this  bill 
does  not  provide  for  that  kind  of  an 
agreement  in  future  loans.  It  requires 
that  the  institution  actually  loaning  the 
money  agree  to  subrogate  its  Interest  to 
that  of  the  n.S.  Oovemment.  Now,  in 
cases  where  there  are  many  other  locms, 
if  the  prcHierty  imder  lien  by  the  Oovem- 
ment fails,  the  other  Uens  remain  im- 
touched. 

In  other  words,  the  Oovemment  is 
stuck  for  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  coslgned  loan,  pending,  of  course, 
the  patriotism  and  public  spiritedness  of 
Chase-Manhattan. 

Finally  there  is  a  question  of  the 
method  of  the  guarantee  itself.  The  guar- 
antee mechanism  can  only  Biph(m  off 
existing  credit:  it  does  not  create  any- 
thing new.  In  effect  all  that  is  happening 
is  that  the  Oovemment  is  redirecting  the 
existing  credit  supply  into  businesses 
that  it  deems  deserve  it.  Now  this  would 
not  necessarily  be  bad  except  that  this 
bill  is  designed  Just  for  large  Industry — 
maximum  guarantee  of  $250  million — 
meaning  that  money  is  going  to  be  si- 
phoned to  large  businesses,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, If  Lockheed  is  any  indication, 
large  defense  businesses. 

For  this  misadventure  has  shown  that 
the  Oovemment  thinks  first  of  the  spear- 
malcers,  no  matter  what  that  means  to 
those  who  will  be  gored.  Forget  the  small 
businessmen  and  the  poor  who  need  that 
money.  From  now  on  it  will  be  dispersed 
in  the  national  interest;  that  is,  those 
who  can  interest  the  National  Oovem- 
ment. 

On  July  24,  the  President  urged  us  to 
act  upon  this  matter  "with  all  deliberate 
^eed."  He  explained  that  he  meant  by 
August  6  to  meet  the  deadline  established 
by  Great  Britain.  In  1954  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  that  the  schools  of  this 
Nation  be  desegregated,  '^th  all  ddib- 
erate  q)eed."  TiaX  process  has  taken  17 
years,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  is  not  yet  in 
sight  of  oompleti<m. 

But  on  Lockheed,  the  President  did 
not  even  give  us  17  days.  IIm  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statei. 
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lasoed  In  aeoordanoe  with  the  Ooostlta- 
tion.  are  carried  oat  in  slow  motkm.  while 
the  d«w"*w<<«  of  the  bankers,  issued  in  ae- 
oordanoe  with  their  proat-and-lo«  state- 
ments, are  run  at  32  frames  a  aeoond. 
•nie  timing  is  out  of  %  silent  Oroodio 
Marx  comedy,  and  the  logic  is  the  porert 
In  enforcing  human  rights,  we  are  de- 
Ittwrate;  in  advancing  corporate  In- 
terests, we  are  speedy.  When  we  legislate 
In  such  fastaioD  and  under  such  pressure. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  this  body  has  fallen 
in  poww  and  prestige,  and  continues  to 
fan.  vis-a-vls  the  eaecuttre.  lir.  CSialr- 
man,  we  are  not  losing  Influence,  we  are 
squandering  it. 

Hie  argtments  presented  for  this  bill, 
and  the  way  it  Is  belug  handled,  are  an 
insult  to  our  intelligence  as  leglslatoars 
and  to  the  dignity  of  this  body. 

OnmAI.  UATB  TO  U'lKMIt 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tA 
unanimous  oaueeat  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxoon>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  their  obJecti(m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  ri^t  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  whether  they 
prtH^ose  to  curtail  Che  right  of  Members 
to  debate  and  to  offer  amendments  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Members  who  are 
not  on  the  committee  and  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  say  anything  on 
this  bill  and  I  would  like  to  know  before 
we  grant  such  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest whether  or  not  the  leadership  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  propoee  to  cur- 
tail the  right  of  any  Member  to  speak 
under  the  6-minute  rule  and  to  delate. 

Mr.  PATBCAN.  niere  Is  no  intention  to 
keep  any  Member  from  speaking  under 
the  S-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  DIN<S2Ji.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  my  friend  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  is  no  intention 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  think  that  is  very 
clear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wittidraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Ttos  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  of  the  Ttanking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearings  on  this  legislation,  I 
was  disposed  against  the  measure,  large- 
ly on  the  basis  of  my  feeling  that  it 
represented  an  unwarranted  governmen- 
tal intervention  into  the  free  marketplace. 
Lockheed  was  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing a  c<Hnmercial  aircraft,  it  was  develop- 
ing quite  serious  financial  problems,  and 
the  banks  which  were  malclng  loans  to 
Lockheed  for  the  Tri-8tar  project  were 
turning  off  the  tap.  Certainly,  this  is  a 
serious  economic  and  financial  problon, 
but  it  is  not  an  unprecedented  one.  It 
happens  in  the  business  world,  but  per- 
haps not  so  often  on  such  a  scale. 

Jxx.  ttaeaaot,  I  found  it  impossible  for 
me  to  Ignore  the  argtmients  presented  by 
the  administration.  As  the  chairman  said 
in  his  individual  views  in  the  committee 
report. 


The  Admlntotratton  bai  told  u>  that  fallim 
to  pMB  leglaUtloa  to  Milst  this  owpcratton 
will  ranilt  In  dli*  •oonomlo  ooni«qn«iiio>i. 
more  unamploymont.  damage  to  suboontrae- 
ton  and  mppllan.  and  a  general  laek  at  con- 
fldanbe  In  the  economy.  While  It  Is  my  per- 
■onal  btflef  that  there  are  better  and  mace 
equitable  ways  to  provide  employment  and 
eoonainlo  stlmiilatlon.  It  la  dUBenlt  to  Ignore 
the  ooodltlons  put  forward  by  the  Admlnls- 
tratlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  mys^  com- 
pletely with  these  remarks.  For  a  long 
time  now,  I  have  been  publicly  and  ur- 
gently polnttDg  out  the  need  to  make 
basle  changes  In  the  administration's 
economic  game  plan.  That  plan  is  not 
working.  Unemploymoit  continues  to  rise 
and  to  become  more  persistent.  The  eccn- 
omy  is  not  growing.  It  is  not  producing 
additional  profits,  additional  Jobs,  and 
additicmal  revenues  for  the  v&rious  levels 
of  Qovemment.  Interest  rates  are  creep- 
ing up  again.  It  looks  like  we  are  heading 
for  the  worst  balance-of -payments  deficit 
In  a  long  time. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  responsibility  in  the  national 
Interest  to  support  this  legislation.  The 
administration  has  told  us  that  the  col- 
lapse of  Lockheed  is  going  to  make  the 
economic  picture  a  good  deal  more  hor- 
rendous than  it  ts  now.  I  do  not  want  that 
to  hanpen,  and  so  I  reluctantly  support 
the  Oovemment  guarantee  of  those 
added  loans  which  Lockheed  needs  from 
its  bankers. 

I  say  reluctantly  because  I  wish  the 
administration  hsul  proposed  legislation 
of  a  broad  nature  to  correct  the  ills  of 
the  economy.  I  would  rather  see  concrete 
and  positive  steps  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tional eoNiomy  to  get  it  moving  again. 
I  Intend  to  continue  to  press  for  this 
kind  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  bushels  of  as- 
surances from  the  administration  that 
this  guarantee  will  cost  the  taxpayers  not 
a  cent.  I  accept  these  assurances  from 
the  President  and  his  spokesmen,  and 
I  will  support  his  legislation. 

I  plead  again  for  administration  lead- 
ership to  deal  with  the  sorry  state  of  the 
national  economy,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  is  the  Lockheed  episode. 

Mr.  FREiraEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to  and  review  the  testimony  pre- 
sented on  H  Jl.  4832  and  to  question  rei>- 
resentatives  of  the  Lockheed  Co..  the  24- 
bank  consortium,  members  of  the  admin- 
istration and  other  witnesses.  There  can 
be  Uttie  question  that  Lockheed  Is  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty,  not  all  of  which  is 
its  own  doing.  Certainly,  many  other 
circumstances,  such  as  the  total  package 
procurement  policy  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  subsequent  one-sided  set- 
Uement  between  the  Defense  Department 
and  Lockheed,  the  unexpected  collapse 
of  Rolls-Royce,  and  unpredictably  severe 
inflation — Oovemment  generated — have 
contributed  to  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions that  exist  today. 

But  in  spite  of  this  evidence.  I  voted 
against  HH.  8432  in  committee,  and  I 
still  oppose  the  bill  today. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  neither  the  duty 
nor  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress  to  be  an 
insurer  of  last  resort.  I  believe  this  Con- 
gress will  find  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 


mine equitably  when  it  is  in  the  public 
Interest  and  for  the  public  good  to  guar- 
antee the  obligation  of  one  private  cor- 
poration and  when  it  Is  fair  to  turn  down 
another  firm  which  finds  itself  in  the 
same  financial  circumstances,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another,  perhaps  size,  has  less 
political  muscle. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter — ^whlch  has  been  edited  to 
remove  personal  references — ^whlch  I  re- 
ceived from  constituents  who  are  won- 
dering how  we  can  assist  Lockheed  when 
their  own  enterprise  Is  in  difficult  finan- 
cial conditions  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  They  are,  of  course,  without  pros- 
pect of  Oovemment  assistance. 

This  letter  is  not  being  written  as  a  "jdea 
for  help,"  but,  mora  or  alae,  I  gueaa  I  need  a 
"Uatenlng  poat." 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  re- 
garding the  Federal  Qovemment's  interven- 
tion into  hoping  Big  Business  out  of  their 
financial  dilemmaa,  mainly  LocUieed  Air- 
craft Ck>rporation. 

I  am  writing  as  a  wife  of  a  husband  who 
la  In  "small  buslneaa."  For  the  first  3  montha 
of  1971,  we  suffered  great  financial  loeses  due 
to  the  price  war  that  was  on. 

The  last  three  months,  we  have  literally 
loet  all  motor  traffic  going  Into  our  atore: 
reason.  Sewer  Commission  installing  of  sew- 
ers— literally  doalzig  us  off  from  all  vehicle 
traffic.  Thla  project  waa  to  have  been  com- 
pleted July  1,  we  now  hear,  maybe  some  time 
in  August.  By  that  time  summer  (when  we  do 
the  bulk  of  our  buslnenw)  wlU  be  over.  Next 
comea  the  city  to  widen  the  street  by  the 
store,  plus  Inatallatlon  of  sidewalks  and  gut- 
ters— all  weU  and  good  for  progress,  but  what 
happens  to  buslneaa  In  the  meantime,  us  In 
particular. 

I  believe  that  this  letter  points  out  the 
difficulty  the  people  of  this  country  have 
to  find  a  distinction  between  the  prob- 
lems of  Lockheed,  the  giant  corporation 
and  the  cumulative  total  problems  of 
many  smaUer  businesses. 

Once  this  bill  has  been  passed  I  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  ever 
again  allow  a  large  company  to  fall.  The 
precedent  that  we  will  establish  by  this 
Federal  bailout  has  enormous  conse- 
quences which  ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered today. 

By  guaranteeing  the  Lockheed  lofm,  we 
are  reversing  the  incentive  system  that 
has  prevailed  in  this  country's  economic 
system  since  its  founding.  We  are,  in  ef- 
fect, rewarding  failure.  As  long  as  we 
have  provided  a  general  indemnity 
against  failure,  it  really  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  calamity  occurs  by  rea- 
son of  mismanagement  or  misfortune. 
When  the  Oovemment  provides  a  guar- 
antee against  failure,  it  creates  new  and 
different  incentives  which  will  encourage 
in  speculative  ventures.  We  will  be 
greaUy  reducing  incentives  to  sharpen  up 
management  practices  and  improve  total 
corporate  efficiency.  The  incentives  of  the 
marketplace  will  be  reversed. 

When  H  Jl.  8432  was  first  introduced,  it 
contained  a  $250  million  loan  guarantee 
which  was  understood  to  apply  to  Lock- 
heed exclusively.  In  the  past  several 
months,  a  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
has  ballooned  to  $2  billion.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  contains  a  $2  billion  grab 
bag — ^less  a  quarter  of  a  billion  for  Lock- 
heed— for  additional  future  bailouts. 
This  large  goody-bag  will  simply  be  avail- 
able as  a  target  for  other  companies  in 
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distressed  circumstances,  and  it  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  them  not  to  solve 
their  own  problems  themselves. 

Incidentally,  this  bill  does  provide  for 
a  congressional  review  of  loans  from  the 
$2  billion  grab  bag.  However,  the  tim- 
ing is  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the 
review  is  meaningless.  Therefore,  even 
though,  in  my  Judgment,  the  $250  million 
proposal  sets  the  same  precedent  as  the 
$2  billion  proposal,  at  least  the  Congress 
retains  tor  itself  the  review  of  future 
bailouts  under  the  $250  million  proposal. 
Therefore,  I  have  supported  and  will 
continue  to  support,  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  8432  which  would  reduce  the  $2 
billion  total  to  $250  million. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  believe  that  the  grant- 
ing of  any  Federal  loan  guarantee  will 
serve  as  a  precedent  to  commit  this  coun- 
try for  the  future.  We  will,  in  effect,  be 
telling  the  business  corporations  of  this 
country  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  free  enterprise  system  on  the  up  or 
growth  side  but  that  we,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, are  willing  to  nationalize  them 
on  the  downside.  This  precedent  is  one 
that  I  cannot  support,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  defeat  HJl.  8432  today. 

If  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  determines 
that  Lockheed's  loan  must  be  guaranteed, 
I  would  urge  that  the  $250  million  guar- 
antee be  passed  rather  than  the  $2  bil- 
lion. Both  proposals  are  contrary  to  our 
economic  system  and  would  set  duiger- 
ous  precedents,  but  the  smaller  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8432. 
the  Emergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Act  of 
1971. 

In  spite  of  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
I  do  not  believe  the  first  would-be  bene- 
ficiary of  this  legislation,  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.,  will  be  rewarded  for  mis- 
management by  its  enactment.  Some 
mismanagement  may  be  Involved  in 
Lockheed's  present  pUght,  but  the  $484 
million  loss  Lockheed  was  forced  to  take 
under  the  now  discredited  total  package 
procurement  concept  of  our  Defense  De- 
partment caused  Lockheed  to  be  unable 
the  finance  their  Inventory  buildup  on 
the  L-1011  commercial  transport  pro- 
gram in  spite  of  their  ability  to  operate 
at  a  small  profit. 

I  do  not  beUeve  we  will  be  establish- 
ing a  new  principle  with  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Creation  of  a  loan  guar- 
antee board  with  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able to  make  guarantees  to  companies 
which  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  is  no  different, 
with  the  exception  of  the  size  of  the 
beneficiaries  involved,  than  our  crea- 
tion in  other  years  of  governmental  funds 
to  guarantee  loans  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  other  Oovemment  agencies. 

But  I  believe  debate  about  whether  or 
not  we  should  provide  Ooverament- 
gu?»ranteed  loans  for  large  corporations 
as  we  already  do  for  small  businesses, 
other  nations  and  individuals,  obscures 
the  real  issue  at  stake  in  the  case  of  Lock- 
heed or  any  other  corporation  on  whose 
existence  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Jobs  depend.  When  we  think  of  large  cor- 


porations, all  too  often  we  forget  we 
are  thinking  of  groups  of  people.  We 
are  thinking  in  the  case  of  Lockheed  of 
60,000  workers  dohig  60.000  Jobs  for 
Lockheed  and  its  suppliers,  who  may 
well  be  added  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  welfare  roUs  if  Lockheed 
declares  bankruptcy. 

These  pec^le  whose  Jobs  depend  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  Lockheed  are 
highly  skilled  teams  of  oigineers;  ad- 
ministrators; planners:  assemblers,  and 
have  made  their  careers  in  the  aerospace 
industry  in  the  years  in  which  this  Na- 
tion has  demanded  its  expansicm.  Tliey 
are  not  young  people,  ready  to  start 
over,  in  an  already-depressed  market.  I 
imderstand  that  in  the  section  of  Lock- 
heed where  the  L-lOIl  trljet  transport 
is  being  built,  the  average  age  of  the 
workforce  is  45.  with  approximately  10.- 
000  employees  over  50.  5.800  over  55  and 
4,000  over  60.  If  their  section  of  Lock- 
heed's (derations  fails,  they  wUl  enter 
a  labor  market  where  the  rate  of  unem- 
plojrment  is  already  one-third  greater 
than  the  national  average  and  the  aero- 
space industry  has  declined  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  in  the  past  2 Mi  years. 
Thousands  of  engineers  and  scientists 
are  already  unemployed  across  the  Na- 
tion today.  Thousands  more  have  felt 
lucky  to  find  work  in  Jobs  far  below  their 
level  of  ability.  Many  have  existed  for 
months  on  unemployment  and  welfare 
benefits.  A  few  years  ago  we  could  not 
train  them  fast  enough,  to  keep  up  with 
the  Nation's  rapid  industrial  expansion. 
Now  we  must  retrain  them  in  other  fields 
or  watch  them  and  their  families  suffer 
immeasurably  because  of  our  callous  In- 
difference to  their  plight. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  recognition  of  the 
alarming  rise  in  unemployment.  Con- 
gress voted  two  and  a  quarter  Ullion  dol- 
lars to  create  some  150,000  "make  work" 
Jobs.  Today.  60.000  Jobs  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance awaiting  our  decision  on  this  bill 
which  would  not  require  cash,  but  only 
a  loan  guarantee.  These  are  productive 
Jobs,  to  turn  out  goods  and  services  of 
benefit  to  our  Nation,  not  "make  work" 
Jobs,  and  I  think  we  have  an  obligation 
to  save  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1971. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  HJl.  8432.  We  were  originally 
asked  to  authorize  the  Treasury^  guar- 
antee $250  million  in  bank  credits  to 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  When  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  Congress  T70uld  re- 
fuse to  bail  out  this  one  corporation  sud- 
denly in  desperate  financial  condition, 
the  technique  changed.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  a  $2  billicm  "generic"  measure  open 
to  any  number  of  large  companies.  In 
seeking  to  disguise  balling  out  Lockheed, 
we  are  now  asked  to  authorize  an  In- 
credulously far-reaching  welfare  pro- 
gram for  big  corporations  facing  "tem- 
porary adversity."  This  is  a  most  curious 
interpretation  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Why  is  Lockheed  in  need  of  a  loan 
guarantee?  Because  of  its  own  misman- 
agement and  miscalculations.  It  Is  eon- 
ceded,  which  resulted  In  Uurge  cost 
growth  and  overruns.  There  are  serious 
charges  thai  Lockheed  submitted  low 


bids  on  military  contracts,  knowing  that 
it  could  count  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  help  out  with  contract  modi- 
fications. "Riese  policies  could  not  be 
covered  up  completely,  however.  The 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  congressional 
committees  and  DOD  itself  have  found 
Lockheed  to  be  seriously  mismanaged,  m 
testimony  on  Lockheed  defense  contracts. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard 
stated: 

There  was  ample  evidence  of  poor  manage- 
ment on  the  pait  of  liookheed. 

He  also  made  the  following  statement 
on  Lockheed  and  the  L-1011,  u  250  pas- 
senger airbus : 

Poet  policies  have  encoxiraged  defense  con- 
tractcHTs,  large  and  small  to  take  on  programs 
beyond  their  means.  This  Is  what  happened 
with  the  Li-1011.  Lockheed  could  aasiune  ways 
would  be  found  to  cover  large  overruns  which 
might  occur  on  their  defense  programs.  Tbla 
had  always  been  done  in  the  past.  "This,  I  am 
sure,  was  the  calculation  the  Lockheed  man- 
agement made  in  deciding  whether  to  take  on 
a  major  program  such  as  the  L-1011  which 
even  at  best  would  8lTet<^  the  company  re- 
sources to  the  limit. 

Treasury  Secretary  Connally  has  said 
there  is  Uttie  risk  in  giving  Lockheed  the 
$250  miUion  loan  guarantee.  If  this  is  so. 
why  have  24  of  the  Nation's  leading 
banks  refused  to  lend  a  dollar  to  Lock- 
heed without  a  Oovemment  guarantee? 
In  making  their  case  that  Lockheed  is  no 
longer  credit  worthy,  the  bankers  have 
convinced  me  that  Lockheed  is  unworthy 
of  any  handout,  particularly  one  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that 
Lockheed  could  fall  even  with  a  $250  mil- 
li(m  Federal  loan  guarantee.  The  poten- 
tial market  for  the  L-IOll,  Lockheed's 
first  major  civilian  aircraft  since  the 
Ellectra  fiasco,  leaves  serious  doubts  about 
whether  it  would  be  a  commercial  suc- 
cess. By  Lockheed's  own  estimates,  the 
breakeven  point  is  220  L-lOll's.  A  DOD 
study  reportedly  puts  the  breakeven  point 
at  390.  Yet.  Lockheed  has  only  103  firm 
orders  for  L-lOll's,  and  the  competition 
in  this  wide-bodied  commercial  aircraft 
market  is  substantial. 

My  overriding  concern  with  HJl.  8432 
is  that  it  would  result  in  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  into  the  private  sector.  This 
legislation  would  imdermine  one  of  the 
most  significant  disciplines  of  the  mar- 
ketplace by  eliminating  the  threat  ot 
failure.  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  free 
enterprise  sjrstem  and  sets  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent. 

Despite  the  far-reaching  effects  this 
legislation  could  have  on  our  economy, 
hearings  have  not  beea  held  on  this  spe- 
cific bill.  Certainly  we  should  not  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  measure  until  a  compre- 
hensive and  searching  analysis  can  be 
made  in  House  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  remember 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Oovem- 
ment has  been  asked  to  aid  private  com- 
panies. We  have  an  excellent  program  for 
aiding  small  businesses,  but  the  stand- 
ards we  use  to  Judge  which  small  firms 
should  receive  help  are  far  higher  than 
those  being  applied  to  the  Lockheed  case. 
It  is  a  double  standard  when  the  Federal 
Oovemment  requires  soimd  fiscal  and 
nianagerial  policies  of  small  bustnessea, 
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but  then  sets  up  a  spedAl  cfttegoiT  to  hdp 
a  large  Mwpoiatlon  tbat  would  go  nader 
frtttaoat  Oofomincnt  aid. 

From  ttw  standpoint  of  the  Natknl 
taxpayer,  the  aeroepace  Industry,  and  oor 
free  market  economy.  I  cannot  find  merit 
In  the  emergency  loan  guarantee  fund. 

Mr.  PODEEJj.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  caUed  upon  to  consider  a  highly 
publldxed  and  certainly  controversial 
Ull.  HJl.  8432,  the  emergency  loan 
guarantee  fimd. 

This  measure  would  provide  up  to  $2 
billion  in  guarantee  authority  for  loans 
to  msijor  businesses  unable  to  pay  their 
debts,  provided  the  collapse  of  such  en- 
terprises w<Mild  damage  the  economy  of 
the  country  or  a  region.  "ELS..  8432  would 
limit  loan  guarantees  to  any  one  enter- 
prise to  $250  millian. 

m  addition.  HH.  8432  would  establish 
a  three-member  Emergency  Loon  Ouar- 
antee  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  P^ederal  Reserve  bank  In  the 
district  of  any  given  applicant. 

Loans  guaranteed  under  the  act  would 
have  to  be  repaid  within  5  years,  but 
could  be  renewed  for  an  addititmal  3 
years.  Guaranteed  loans  would  bear  In- 
terest at  rates  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  prevailing  in- 
terest rates  mto  account. 

Tlie  authority  of  the  Board  to  enter 
into  any  guarantee  or  to  make  any  com- 
mlbnent  to  guarantee  would  terminate 
on  December  31,  1973. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  ef- 
forts at  resuscitating  American  busi- 
nesses which  have  fallen  on  hard  times, 
I  am  opposed  to  legislation  that  dis- 
criminates against  the  small  business- 
man m  favor  cA  rich  and  powerful  cor- 
poratioas.  The  small  businessman  has 
suffered  tremendously  during  recent 
years.  Last  year  alone,  over  10,000  busi- 
nesses with  aggregate  liabilities  of  $1.9 
billlcm  failed  in  the  United  States.  Why 
has  no  one  attempted  to  protect  these 
firms  from  failure  by  offering  legisla- 
tion designed  to  save  them? 

Many  outstanding  economists,  includ- 
ing John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  and  Milton 
Friedman,  are  (H>Poaed  to  HJl.  8432  on 
the  basis  that  it  would  erode  the  free 
enterprise  system.  They  contend  that 
It  would  eliminate  the  discipline  of  the 
marke^lace  by  eliminating  the  threat 
of  failure  via  a  dangerous  governmental 
Intrusioa  into  our  free  enterprise 
ectmomy 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  the  $2 
billion  emergency  loan  guarantee  bill 
ctirrently  under  consideration  arises  from 
the  administration's  attempt  to  bail  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  out  of  finftn^^i 
trouble. 

Lockheed  finds  itsdf  in  severe  financial 
straits  as  a  result  of  a  mulUidlelty  of 
reasons.  Hie  negative  impact  of  Infla- 
tion, recession,  and  sfafiKinc  demands  for 
mmtary  and  others  goods  and  sendoes 
on  the  aeromace  Industry  has  contrib- 
nted  to  Lockheed's  eorrent  plight. 
MevertbflleM,  it  la  parttcolazly  striking 
that  peritaps  the  most  serkms  problem 
from  whldi  Trockheed  mffera  is  mlacal- 
eulatlons  on  the  part  of  its  ofwn  maaaca- 
ment  Itadeed.  managanwnt  misealeola- 
tlons  on  a  number  of  Qovemment  con- 


tracts have  resulted  in  losses  to  Lock- 
heed approaching  $600  millian. 

In  addition.  Lockheed  has  produced 
several  boondoggles  for  which  it  had 
altered  Into  contract  with  the  Qovem- 
ment, including  the  C-5A  which  still 
fails  to  meet  Air  Force  requirements  and 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  $2  billion  in 
cost  overruns.  The  Cheyenne  belloopter 
devel<Hnnent  program  is  another  exam- 
ple of  Lockheed  mismanagement  Origi- 
nally It  was  set  to  coat  $96  million.  Due 
to  faulty  preparation,  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  that  fixed  inice  has  al- 
ready been  Q>ent  and  this  h^copter 
has  never  flown.  Hits  same  Lockheed 
managemmt  team  has  lost  $60  winurm 
on  its  last  commercial  aircraft,  the  Elec- 
tra.  It  has  also  produced  the  F-104  which 
the  nJ3.  Air  Force  still  declines  to  use 
and  which  has  been  grounded  by  the 
primary  purchaser,  the  Oerman  Qovem- 
ment. 

Currently,  Lockheed  has  staked  its 
latest  commercial  venture  the  Tri-Star 
superjet  on  RoUs-Royoe,  a  failing 
British  company. 

My  primary  objection  to  this  proposed 
legislation  arises  from  the  fact  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  TLS..  8432,  small 
businesses  would  not  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  guarantee,  llius,  large  corporations 
would  be  exempted  from  the  element  of 
risk  which  small  busmessmen  face  dally 
in  thehr  tf  ort  to  succeed  and  proQ>er. 

Our  present  economy  langiilshlng  un- 
der the  twin  problems  of  inflation  and 
recession  is  in  deflnite  need  of  strong 
efforts  to  help  reverse  it.  The  solution  to 
this  inoblem,  however,  lies  not  in  a  short- 
term  shot  in  the  arm  for  large  corpora- 
tions, but  rather  m  major  surgery  aimed 
at  aiding  all  bosinessee.  Merely  treating 
the  symptons  of  a  diseased  economy  by 
aiding  giant  corporations  fails  to  eradi- 
cate the  existing  problem.  We  need  to 
take  letfslatlve  steps  to  relnvlgorate  our 
ectmomy  that  will  be  broad  and  far 
reaching. 

If  we  act  otherwise,  our  Arms  will  gain 
access  to  credit  not  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic merit,  but  on  the  basis  of  political 
clout 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
(opposition  to  House  Resolution  8432.  This 
bill  is  written  primarily  to  help  Lodcheed 
Aircraft  Corp. 

We  should  oppose  this  bill  because, 
quite  simply.  It  Is  bad  business. 

It  will  further  unbalance  our  already 
deleterious  balance  of  payments  with 
foreign  countries. 

It  in  effect  will  export  Jobs  to  other 
countries  yrbSULt  oAr  own  communities  are 
feeling  the  economic  hurt  of  growing 
unenu>k>yment. 

It  would  indirectly  subsidize  the  manu- 
facture of  an  aircraft  at  a  time  when  air 
travel  is  diminishing  and  there  is  In- 
sufficient demand  for  a  new  idane  of  this 
type. 

Finally,  a  major  cause  of  Lockheed's 
ftnanrial  dilemma  Is  poor  management 
on  the  part  of  Lockheed  and  we  diould 
not  perpetuate  such  mismanagonent. 

The  competition  has  already  beaten 
Tockheed  in  the  marketplaoe.  Only  yes- 
terday. th«  Federal  Aviation  Adminlstra- 
tton  certified  title  DC-lO  irtiioh  is  a  Mc- 
Donndl  Douglas  counterpart  to  the 
L-1011  Tri-Star  that  Lockheed  would 


produce.  American  Alriines  and  United 
Airlines  will  be  flying  the  DC-10  soon. 

The  RoUa-Royce  engine  for  Lockheed's 
L-1011  would  not  be  tested  until  No- 
vonber  of  1972  and  it  would  not  be  avail- 
able in  the  aircraft  until  AprU  of  1973. 
What  tests  have  been  conducted  indicate 
the  Rolls-Royce  RB-211  engines  are 
louder  than  standards  permit  and  spec- 
tators have  said  it  produces  visible 
smoke.  The  engines  produced  by  General 
Electric  for  the  DC-10  are  quieter  than 
the  standards  and  are  smokeless. 

During  ceremonies  yesterday  when  the 
first  DC-10  was  delivered,  James  F.  Mc- 
Donnell, chairman  of  McDonnell  Doug- 
las, c<Hnmented  on  the  state  of  the  air- 
craft busmess.  He  said  his  company  has 
orders  for  133  of  the  new  planes  but  he 
added  that  McDonnell  Douglas  will  have 
to  sell  438  before  the  company  will  break 
even  and  start  making  a  profit.  Mean- 
while, the  airlines  are  dropping  their  op- 
tions to  order  more  new  airplanes  be- 
cause the  air  travel  business  is  declining. 

Lockheed  has  orders  for  only  110  Tri- 
Stars — if  they  are  produced  2  years  from 
now.  The  clear  implication  from  this  fact 
and  Mr.  McDonnell's  observation  is  that 
there  is  no  way  that  Loclcheed  can  soon 
repay  the  $250  milUon  loan  .which  this 
bill  would  guarantee. 

Lockheed  Is  on  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  its  situation  has  been  comi>ared  to 
the  problems  of  keeping  small  businesses 
in  (Y>eratlon.  This  is  an  erroneous  com- 
parison. Small  Business  Administrator 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe  has  said: 

Normally  w«  would  not  consider  m  «llglbl* 
for  •  biUsneas  loan  an  applicant  which  la 
facing  bankruptcy  as  we  must  find  under  our 
statute  a  reasonable  aaturance  of  repayment 
abmty. 

Ihere  is  no  such  assurance  In  Lock- 
heed's situation. 

The  handout  to  Lockheed  is  tanta- 
mount to  exporting  onployment  to  Eng- 
land where  RoUs-Royce  would  manu- 
facture the  RB-211  engines  for  the  TA- 
Star.  If  Loctdieed  proceeds  to  produce 
the  Tri-Star,  its  engines  will  be  built  by 
employed  English  factory  workers.  Tet 
only  last  week  here  in  America,  General 
Electric  announced  it  will  lay  oO.  more 
than  7,000  persons  because  of  a  decline 
in  busmess  and  orders  for  Jet  aircraft 
engines. 

To  make  another  comparison  of  the 
DC-10  and  the  Tri-Star  I^lOll: 

Thid  engines  of  these  comparable  air- 
planes comprise  20  percent  of  their  ma- 
terial and  production  costs.  About  16  per- 
cent of  the  equippage  for  both  the  DC- 
10  and  L-1011  must  be  imported.  If  the 
L-1011  is  built  that  means  that  20  per- 
cent more  of  its  cost  will  be  imported.  Ih 
total  then,  36  percent  of  the  L-1011 
would  be  imported  while  only  16  percent 
of  the  homegrown  DC-10  must  come 
from  foreign  countries.  Production  of  the 
L-1011  further  unbalances  our  over- 
loaded balance  of  payments. 

Oentlemen,  we  are  tending  the  busi- 
ness of  our  country.  From  this  informa- 
tion, we  can  come  to  only  one  conclu- 
sion: Guaranteeing  a  $250  million  loan 
to  Lockheed  Is  bad  business. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  tha 
debate  over  the  case  of  Lockheed  has 
mounted  in  intensity  and  feeling,  «no- 
tlon  has  begun  to  win  out  over  facts.  It 
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is  time  for  us  to  retum  to  consideration 
of  some  of  these  facts,  for  they  are  ines- 
capable. 

I  believe  that  they  make  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  some  form  of  Government  guar- 
antee in  order  to  maintain  this  company 
as  a  viable  economic  entity.  The  Nation 
and  our  economy  need  such  action  on  our 
part. 

Certainly  I  have  not  been  a  friend  of 
what  has  been  termed  "the  mllitary-m- 
dustrial  complex."  Further,  I  have  been 
a  consistent  and  vehement  critic  of  the 
massive  cost  overruns  that  have  plagued 
the  aerospace  industry  in  the  past  few 
years.  My  comments  have  been  offered 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  more  than 
once. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Lock- 
heed has  been  the  victim  of  horren- 
dously  bad  management.  For  the  people 
who  have  made  these  mistakes  at  the  top, 
and  who  are  req;x>nsible  for  much  of  the 
company's  troubles,  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatsoever.  For  all  I  care,  they  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  any  further  action 
taken  by  the  Qovemment  or  the  com- 
pany. 

Granting  all  these  factors,  let  us  turn 
to  the  economic  realities  and  the  human 
equation  confronting  us.  Also,  let  us  con- 
sider that  much  abused  term,  "the  na- 
tional interest." 

In  January  of  this  year,  Lockheed  em- 
ployed approximately  30,000  workers. 
About  60,000  Jobs  were  created  through 
subcontractors  who  depended  upon  Lock- 
heed for  their  livelihoods  and  contracts. 

As  of  June  of  this  year,  the  economic 
setbacks  suffered  by  the  company  had  re- 
duced its  payroll  to  approximately  16,000, 
a  significant  figure  in  terms  of  human 
suffering.  At  least  another  30,000  work- 
ers employed  by  subcontractors  are  still 
dependent  uix>n  Lockheed's  survival  for 
their  livelihoods.  In  sum,  there  are  about 
35,000  firms  doing  some  work  for  Lock- 
heed across  the  Nation.  Seventy  percent 
of  them,  according  to  the  figures  made 
available,  are  small  business  people. 

The  Government  proposes  to  guaran- 
tee a  $250  million  loan  by  a  consortium 
of  banks  to  the  Lockheed  Corp.  for 
a  period  of  2  years,  m  other  words,  the 
Government  is  proposing  to  cosign  a  note 
for  this  corporation  for  a  very  limited 
time  period.  After  that,  the  guarantee 
would  expire.  This  Is,  therefore,  a  2-year 
emergency  measure  offered  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  company  over  a  temporary 
economic  hump.  Britain  is  doing  much 
more  for  RoUs-Rojrce,  and  that  is  par- 
tially dependent  upon  the  salvaging  of 
the  Lockheed  Corp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  receive  under  the  terms  of 
this  proposed  guarantee?  I  believe  they 
receive  a  considerable  amotmt. 

Sixteen  thousand  Lockheed  Jobs  are 
saved.  Sixteen  thousand  families  will 
continue  to  have  a  breadwinner  that  is 
working  in  a  severely  depressed  economy. 
At  least  another  30,000  plus  Jobs  will  be 
saved  in  the  small  business  subcontract- 
ing area.  I  believe  that  this  close  to 
50,000-Job  figure  would  have  a  significant 
impact  upon  a  good  many  local  and  State 
economies. 

Certainly  I  have  no  vested  hiterest  in 
such  an  action.  The  Jobs  saved  will  hard- 


ly be  in  my  home  district.  The  men  still 
onployed  will  hardly  vote  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  But  the  JObs  saved  will  be 
American  Jobs.  The  fmnUies  aided  will 
be  American  families.  Ilie  economy 
aided  will  be  the  national  economy  at  a 
time  when  it  can  ill  afford  another  cruel 
blow  after  the  many  it  has  taken  in  the 
past  several  years. 

Lockheed's  assets  will  be  saved  and 
maintained  intact,  aloag  with  its  accu- 
mulated facilities  and  technology.  There 
are  only  a  handful  of  these  massive  aero- 
space grants,  and  though  several  of  them 
have  made  some  terrible  mistakes  in  con- 
tracting in  recent  years,  still  the  Nation 
needs  them.  This  is  true  not  Just  because 
of  the  jobs  they  represent  and  the  taxes 
they  pay,  but  also  l)ecause  of  the  assets 
they  present  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
They  represent  entities  capwible  of  turn- 
ing out  the  immensely  complicated 
weapons  systems  the  Nation's  defense  re- 
quires now  and  will  need  in  future  years. 
We  simply  cannot  dismember  one  of 
them  as  we  would  a  tinker  toy,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  we  would  be  easily  able 
to  put  it  back  together  again  m  an  m- 
stant. 

Lockheed,  prior  to  sustaining  such 
heavy  losses,  paid  some  $50  million  an- 
nually in  Federal  taxes.  Adding  the  tax 
revenue  accumulated  from  Lockheed 
emplos^ees,  the  Federal  Government 
benefits  by  several  himdred  million  dol- 
lars, which  I  believe  almost  everyone 
will  agree  is  a  vast  amount  of  capital. 
This  does  not  even  begin  to  count  the 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  workers  who 
are  employed  by  the  subcontractors,  as 
well  as  the  subcontractors  themselves. 
It  Is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  subcontractors  and 
the  Loclcheed  plsmts  themselves  repre- 
sent enormous  portions  of  local  and 
State  tax  bases  in  literally  himdreds  dT 
communities  across  the  Nation. 

Another  worthwhile  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  Lockheed  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  new  commercial  aircraft  in  the 
form  of  the  L-1011.  This  aircraft  is  vital 
to  continued  competition  among  pro- 
ducers of  such  aircraft.  This  Nation  is 
the  leading  producer  and  exporter  of 
such  commercial  aircraft.  Development 
and  sale  of  this  new  plane  will  substan- 
tially aid  our  balance  of  payments,  which 
in  recent  months  has  begxm  to  emerge 
from  the  financial  pages  onto  the  front 
pages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  enjoy  the  role 
of  defender  of  this  guarantee.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  imderstand  the  un- 
assailable logic  of  the  plan.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  td  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath-water  by  allowing  this  corpora- 
tion to  suffer  the  ultimate  fate  of 
bankruptcy. 

IJstenlng  to  the  emotional  opposition 
facing  this  measure  here  today,  I  recall 
with  irony  that  on  July  12,  President 
Nixon  signed  into  law  a  bill  which  we, 
as  concerned  legislators,  had  passed  to 
create  150,000  new  Jobs,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  approximately  $2.25  bilUon 
over  2  years.  ShoUldnt  we  now  be  con- 
cerned enough  to  save  some  50,000  Jobs 
ahready  in  existence — at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers? 

In  the  end,  the  total  national  Interest 


is  by  far  best  served  by  keeping  this  com- 
pany alive,  producing  and  serving  the 
Nation.  For  these  reasons,  I  shall  support 
the  guarantee  to  Lockheed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
taid  that  Vbe  blH  we  have  before  us  is  the 
Lockheed  bill,  but  that  is  not  so.  TbiB  bffl 
is  not  the  bill  that  was  introduced  for 
the  rescue  of  a  single  company.  ITiis  bfU 
is  not  the  bill  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  had  heartaigs  on. 
and  it  is  not  even  the  same  conception  as 
we  had  in  that  bill. 

This  bill  Is  one  that  no  one  has  had 
any  hearings  on.  It  creates  an  authority 
eight  times  as  great  as  is  needed  to  effec- 
tuate the  rescue  of  Lockheed.  It  creates  a 
vaguely  defined  board  to  administer  that 
authority.  It  creates  a  board  with  powers 
even  more  vague  than  the  boud  itself.  It 
provides  a  m*y<miiin  of  risk  to  the  publle 
with  a  mlnlmimi  of  protection. 

If  we  are  going  to  rescue  Lockheed.  let 
us  be  honest  about  it  and  pass  a  bill  for 
that  purpose.  But  it  is  needless,  dishon- 
est, and  irresponsible  to  pass  this  bill,  be- 
cause its  intention,  its  conception,  its 
provisions,  are  wholly  inappropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  that  great  com- 
pany. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  have  need  of 
some  general  government  authority  to 
provide  assistance  to  beleaguered  busi- 
nesses. If  that  is  so,  this  bill  does  not 
provide  anything  like  the  resources  we 
would  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  that 
purpose.  It  certainly  does  not  provide  the 
administrative  nuu^iinery  that  is  needed 
for  that  purpose. 

It  seems  the  essence  of  irresponsibil- 
ity to  provide  eight  times  the  authority 
that  is  needed  to  do  a  particular  Job,  and 
this  bill  does  Just  that. 

We  are  being  asked  to  act  in  panlc» 
when  the  time  is  for  delitieration.  TUa 
legislation  sets  a  far-reaching  precedent 
one  that  we  should  not  lightly  establish. 

We  used  to  have  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Administration,  and  that  worked 
very  well  indeed.  It  had  the  machinery 
to  administer  a  program  to  rescue  sick 
companies,  and  it  had  the  authority.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  did 
its  Job  very  well,  and  even  returned 
money  to  the  Treasury. 

But  this  bill  does  not  provide  that 
kind  of  machinery  or  authority. 

At  the  very  outside  we  should  ap- 
prove this  bill  only  if  its  authority  la 
cut  to  the  amount  needed  to  effect  & 
rescue  of  Lockheed  under  proper  condi- 
tions and  procedure.  Even  at  that  we 
ought  to  provide  for  some  loi^eal.  weU- 
deflned  body  to  administer  the  program^ 
and  we  ought  to  sharply  deflue  its  powers. 
This  bill  sadly  needs  perfecting,  and  Its 
general  vagueness  and  weakness  fully  re- 
fiects  the  slapdash  draftsmanship  and 
entire  lack  of  consideration  the  bm  had 
in  MHnmlttee. 

If  this  were  a  bill  to  rescue  a  string 
of  small  businesses,  it  might  never  have 
seen  the  Ught  of  day.  If  it  were  a  two 
bUlkm-doIlar  welfare  program  we  would, 
have  had  elaborate  hearings  and  dis- 
cussion and  ample  provision  to  protect 
the  public  purse  and  the  public  interest 
Not  so  this  bill. 

We  cannot  act  responsibly.  If  we  act 
in  all  the  haste  that  has  been  urged 
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upon  us.  We  cannot  act  reqxiBsibly  If  we 
provide  eight  times  the  authority  re- 
qiilred  to  rescue  Lockheed.  We  can  save 
Lockheed  and  protect  the  public  interest 
at  the  same  time — ^but  not  by  approving 
this  bill  as  it  stands,  willy-nilly.  There 
is  no  need  for  such  unseemly  haste  and 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  compound  a 
very  sad  and  tragic  situation  by  creating 
an  even  worse  one. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  find  ourselves 
faced  with  a  continuing  emergency,  and 
we  ought  to  view  this  bill  In  that  UeAit. 

We  ought  to  undertsand  tibAt  in  such 
circumstAnces  there  is  need  for  sober 
thought  and  careful  action.  If  we  aim  to 
provide  a  general  industrial  rescue  au- 
thority, we  can  only  do  so  by  the  Und  of 
careful  action  that  created  the  successful 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corix>ratlon. 
That  model  is  one  that  worked,  and 
which  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration destroyed.  Now.  we  have  an- 
other Republican  administration  de- 
manding a  vague,  poorly  delSned.  un- 
known risk  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
Lockheed,  but  for  what  real  purpose  no 
one  will  say. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  bill? 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  its  au- 
thority? 

How  is  it  possible  to  define  an  ad- 
ministering authority  that  is  sxibject  to 
change,  depending  on  where  the  prob- 
lem is? 

How  are  we  to  know  who  even  works 
for  the  board,  since  we  are  not  providing 
for  any  professional  staff? 

How  are  we  to  know  the  risks,  when 
we  are  not  told? 

How  are  we  to  protect  the  pubUc  inter- 
est? 

Why  do  we  need  eight  times  the  au- 
thority that  Lockheed  asked  for,  and  the 
administration  asked  for? 

With  so  many  unanswered  questions, 
how  can  we  approve  this  bill,  in  Its 
present  form? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day because  I  will  always  vote  for  leglsla- 
ton  that  creates  or  protects  Jobs,  and  that 
Is  exactly  what  we  are  dealing  with  today. 

In  Lockheed  alone,  we  are  dealing  with 
some  60,000  human  beings  who  stand  to 
lose  their  jobs  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legls- 
lati(m.  I  fully  realize  that,  if  Lockheed 
were  forced  into  bankrupt^  and  a  reor- 
ganization took  place,  some  of  the  60,000 
employees  would  Indeed  keep  their  Jobs, 
but  there  would  also  be  many  who  would 
be  laid  off  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  having  to  pick  out  who 
stays  and  who  goes  in  the  event  of  a 
bankruptcy  reorganization. 

My  concern  then,  quite  clearly,  is  not 
BO  much  to  the  merits  of  the  manage- 
ment capability  or.  if  you  will,  the  mis- 
management of  Lockheed,  or  whether  or 
not  the  aircraft  now  being  built  by  Lock- 
heed can  be  sold  in  sufBdent  quantity  and 
prove  airworthy  enough  to  sustain  the 
eoonmnlc  poeitioa  of  Lockheed.  Let  us  as- 
sume for  a  moment  that  every  charge 
made  \rf  the  opponents  of  this  leglalaticm 
concerning  the  management  capabilities 
of  Lockheed  and  the  shortoomlngs  of  the 
L-lOll  are  true.  What  these  oi^xments  of 
the  legislation  are  asking  us  to  do  is  to 
punish,  not  only  those  who  are  respon- 


sible for  the  mistakes,  but  those  whose 
only  crime  Is  being  employed  by  Lock- 
heed. Of  course,  it  would  be  no  iH-oblem 
for  the  top  management  of  Lockheed, 
which  is  t>€dng  charged  with  the  misman- 
agement, to  obtain  new  employment  if 
this  legislation  fails  to  pass  and  Lock- 
heed were  Indeed  forced  into  a  bank- 
ruptcy. But  the  same  is  not  true  for  the 
thousands  of  workers  many  of  them  blue 
collar  types,  who  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  find  employment,  given  today's 
unemplojrment  situation. 

For  the  past  2  years.  I  have  heard 
Member  after  Member  of  this  body  stand 
in  the  well  to  decry  unemployment  and 
to  offer  legislation  and  suggestions  to 
reverse  the  unemployment  trend.  I,  too. 
am  concerned  about  unemployment  and 
I.  too,  have  stood  in  the  well  am*.  ^>oken 
out  about  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and,  because  of  this,  I  cannot  to- 
day vote  for  legislation  that,  rather  than 
curing  the  imemployment  problem, 
would  compound  it. 

We  have  many  Federal  programs  to 
provide  Job  assistance  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  highly  initiative,  if  not 
inventive,  in  fcmnulatlng  these  pro- 
grams. We  spend  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  on  Job  training  programs  and  con- 
stantly strive  for  more  legislation  to 
increase  the  programs.  How,  then,  can 
we  vote  for  legislation  that  may  well  put 
60,000  people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration presently  has  outstanding 
more  than  $2.5  billion  in  loans  and  giiar- 
antees  to  small  businesses  that  are  in 
much  the  same  shape  as  Lockheed.  The 
only  difference  is  that  these  companies 
are  small  business  and  Lockheed  is  big 
business.  If  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day were  to  provide  the  same  amount  of 
funds  and  under  the  same  terms  for 
small  business,  this  legislation  would 
have  passed  on  the  consent  calendar  and 
the  only  debate  that  would  have  taken 
place  would  have  been  colloquies  among 
the  Members  of  this  body  extolling  the 
virtues  of  what  a  wonderful  opportunity 
it  is  to  help  small  business.  In  effect,  the 
Lockheed  bill  may  well  be  a  small  busi- 
ness bill,  iL  at  least  pfut,  tot  in  addi- 
tion to  the  employees  who  stand  to  lose 
their  jobs,  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  small  business  subcontractors 
who  are  in  a  position  to  lose  their  busi- 
nesses if  they  lose  their  Lockheed  con- 
tracts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
suggest  that  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a 
vote  to  keep  food  on  the  dinner  tables 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  and  a  vote 
against  the  bill  is  a  vote  for  "joboclde." 

Mrs.  0RAS80.  Mr.  ChalixDan,  I  will 
vote  for  this  legislation  whbdi.  by  aaslst- 
ing  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  will  secure  the 
objectlTes  of  malntalrilng  the  economy, 
preserving  Jobs,  and  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  tajoxtyer. 

After  long  and  careful  thought,  after 
the  realltiee  are  welg^ied  and  the  alter- 
natives nmsldered,  this  is  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  strong  believer  In 
our  free  enterprise  system,  I  have  spMdal 
mlasivlnga  about  the  Injection  of  this 
save-faU  factor  In  our  legislative  struc- 
ture. I  deeply  regret  that  the  Incentives 


afforded  by  our  system  for  corporatlans 
to  produce  effldently — the  hope  for  profit 
and  the  penalty  of  failure  which  has 
for  so  iGDg  resulted  in  excellent  products 
that  stand  up  well  in  the  competitive 
market — ^must  be  supplemented  biy  con- 
gressional enactment  of  legislation. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  now  convinced  that 
the  survival  of  significant  segments  of 
our  economy.  Jobs  for  workers  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  fnwentlal  role  of  manage- 
ment, depend  on  the  availability  of  the 
assistance  which  UUs  leidslation  pro- 
vides. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion Lb  to  prevent  bankruptcy  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp..  by  assuring  financing 
that  will  allow  the  company  to  continue 
work  on  the  L-1011  Tri-Star  airbus. 

Yet.  the  issue  reaches  well  beyond  the 
Lockheed  Corp.,  beyond  the  question  of 
bankruptcy  for  a  giant  firm  and  all  the 
technical  consideratioiis  that  accompany 
such  a  situation.  The  heart  of  the  matter, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  the  national  Interest. 

The  argument  that  Lockheed  is  essen- 
tial for  the  national  defense  has  been 
made  as  reason  enough  to  save  the  cor- 
poration. This  is  indeed  the  narrow  view. 
Surely,  there  are  divisions  of  Lockheed 
that  are  strong  and  necessary  contribu- 
tors to  the  national  defense  effort.  But 
their  products,  after  all.  could  be  manu- 
factured elsewhere  and  by  other  hands. 
We  are  even  led  to  believe  they  might  be 
produced  more  efBdently. 

The  broad  view,  however,  encompasses 
much  more  than  items  of  steel,  convey- 
ances of  peace,  or  even  machines  of  war. 
It  represents  the  vast  and  tragic  waste 
of  our  most  precious  national  tisset:  the 
creativity  and  Industry  of  our  human  re- 
source, the  very  lives  of  our  people. 

Indeed,  the  severe  unemplosnnent  sit- 
uation that  already  exists  in  our  coun- 
try— Connecticut  is  an  example  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  over  10  percent — 
is  what  our  national  interest  is  all  about. 
We  know  that  without 'a  loan  the  fate  of 
Lockheed  is  sealed.  The  corporation  will 
fold.  And  if  Lockheed  goes,  so  will  the 
jobs  of  a  substantial  nimiber  of  the  75,000 
persons  directly  employed  by  Lockheed, 
and  many  thousands  more  who  work  for 
subcontractors  dependent  on  the  Lock- 
heed Tri-Star.  a  three-engine  Jumbo  Jet. 
the  major  commercial  product  for  Lock- 
heed in  this  decade.  The  human  tragedy 
would  be  compounded,  many  times  over. 

No  one  can  deny  the  impact  of  Lock- 
heed today.  Its  impact  on  the  economy 
of  Connecticut  alone — indeed,  on  my 
Sixth  District — is  tremendous.  Right  now 
estimates  for  the  amount  of  money  at 
stake  in  Connecticut  range  from  $42  mil- 
Uon  to  $66,753,000  to  $97,232,000.  How- 
ever, by  their  own  word,  Hamilton  Stand- 
ard, located  in  Windsor  Locks,  has  $78.7 
million  in  contracts  and  subcontracts, 
United  Aircraft  Co.'s  Pratt  ft  Whitney 
division  at  Southington  has  $67,000  in 
subcontracts,  and  the  Electronic  Spe- 
cialty Co.  of  Thomaston  has  $28,000  hi 
subcontracts.  Elsewhere  in  the  State, 
substantial  sums  are  Involved  at  United 
Aircraft  Co.'s  Norden  Division  In  Nor- 
walk,  $25,000  at  North  American  Rock- 
well in  Fairfield,  $1,854,000  at  Barnes 
Engineering  in  Stamford,  and  a  spdces- 
man  for  A.  W.  Hayden  in  Waterbury  says 
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that  their  subcontracts  amount  to  a  large 
six-figure  Bum.  In  all,  somewhere  be- 
tween 500  to  700  Connecticut  workers  are 
involved. 

My  own  district,  with  Its  unusually 
high  unemployment  figures — with  Bris- 
tol's rate  at  24.5  percent,  New  Britain  at 
14.5  percent,  and  Torrlngton  at  14.3  per- 
cent— would  be  especially  hard  hit  if 
Lockheed  were  to  fail.  According  to  fig- 
ures furnished  by  the  Lockheed  Corp.. 
Litchfield  County  companies,  irtiich  in- 
clude Torrlngton.  would  lose  $388,844— 
resources  we  can  ill  afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  ooncems  are  prac- 
tical through  and  throiigh.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  into  law  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  alone:  the  na- 
tional interest.  Without  the  assistance 
provided  hi  this  legislation.  Lockheed 
wlU  not  only  fail,  but  so  will  other  firms. 
as  still  others  fall  on  even  harder  times 
than  they  are  now  enduring.  Thousands 
and  thousands  more  Americans  will  join 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

The  welfare  of  our  Nation,  its  economic 
viability — ^in  sum,  its  future — is  my 
concern. 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  B.B..  8432.  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Act. 

This  act  provides  that  a  guarantee  of 
a  loan  may  be  made  if  the  Emergency 
Guarantee  Loan  Board  finds  that  a  loan 
is  needed  to  enable  the  borrower  to  con- 
tinue to  furnish  goods  or  services  and 
the  failure  to  meet  this  need  would  ad- 
versely and  seriously  affect  the  economy 
of  or  employment  in  the  Nation  or  any 
region  thereof. 

It  also  requires  that  such  credit  be  not 
otherwise  available  under  reasonable 
terms  or  conditions  to  the  borrower  and 
that  the  prospective  earning  power  of  the 
borrower  together  with  the  value  of  the 
security  pledged  furnishes  reasonable  as- 
surance of  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

It  is  understood  that  without  this  loan 
authority  the  Lockheed  Corp.  would  be 
headed  for  bankruptcy.  Such  bankruptcy 
would  endanger  many  essential  defense 
programs. 

Lockheed's  Polaris  and  Poseidon's  mis- 
siles systems  are  critical  elements  in  our 
national  defense  networic 

We  know  that  Russia  is  slowly  and 
surely  not  only  catching  up  with  the 
United  States  but  surpassing  the  United 
States  in  its  military  prowess. 

It  is  essential  for  the  defense  of  our 
country  that  there  be  no  interruptions 
nor  delasrs  in  the  procurement  of  defense 
systems  to  protect  our  Nation. 

The  Army  must  coimt  on  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  in  its  arsfenal  of  weapons. 

The  C-5  is  just  coming  into  its  own  for 
the  Air  Force  in  giving  the  United  States 
a  Uft  capability  dlrely  needed  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  first-rate  power  in  this 
troubled  world. 

Lockheed's  shipbuilding  is  needed  to 
continue  the  modernization  of  our  fast- 
becoming  obsolete  Navy. 

Lockheed's  defense  efforts  have  been 
part  of  its  problem  and  yet  these  were 
for  national  needs. 

America  can  no  longer  say  we  carmot 
afford  a  first-class  defense  establishment. 
To  have  such  establishment  we  must  have 
the  wherewithal  to  produce  these  sys- 
tems as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  would 


use  military  power  to  defeat  our  inter- 
ests around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  our  defense  needs,  the 
bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  would  have  a 
tremendous  economic  impact  in  loss  of 
Jobs  which  will  affect  aU  <rf  America.  In 
this  time  of  high  imemployment  we  can 
ill  afford  a  loss  of  30,000  Jobs. 

I  submit,  this  aid  to  Lockheed  \b  not 
setting  a  precedent  since  the  Government 
has  done  It  in  many  ways  such  as  the 
RFC.  export-import  loans,  in  guarantee- 
ing bank  deposits  and  savings  and  loan 
deposits.  We  would  now  be  guaranteeing 
an  Investment  in  the  Nation's  largest 
defense  contractor. 

If  the  spirit  of  competition  is  to  con- 
tinue among  our  defense  contractors  so 
that  the  end  products  will  be  superior 
products,  then  we  must  assist  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  at  this  critical  period. 

Remember  this  is  not  a  gift  but  a  guar- 
anteed loan  to  a  company  that  has  pro- 
duced in  the  past  and  can  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposal  with  all  its  built-in  safeguards 
not  just  for  Lockheed  but  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Bfr.  Chairman  I  rise 
hi  opposition  to  B.B..  8432,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide guarantee  authority  for  loans  to 
major  businesses  unable  to  pay  their 
debts. 

I  oppose  this  measure  because  it  is 
damaging  to  our  economic  ss^tem,  re- 
wards bad  management,  aoid  would  be  a 
misallocation  of  our  flniLnr^fti  resources. 

D*MA«  TO  TBS  ■OOKOXIC   BTSTKM 
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Twenty  years  ago,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission on  Government  Organization 
stated  that  direct  lending  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  persons  or  enterprises  opens 
up  dangerous  possiblUties  of  waste  and 
favtnitism,  and  invites  political  pres- 
sures. It  is  not  the  function  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  failures  of  private  enterprise.  Neither 
is  it  the  business  of  the  Government  to 
decide  which  firms  are  Important  enough 
to  continue  operations,  regardless  of 
their  financial  situation. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  would 
put  the  Government  in  exactly  tiiat  posi- 
tion. It  would,  by  guaranteeing  loans  to 
Lockheed,  enable  that  company  to  ful- 
fill a  commercial — rather  than  a  de- 
fense— contract,  by  which  Lockheed 
would  benefit  over  its  ccHnpeUtors  in  the 
field  of  aircraft  manufacture.  This  wtould 
be  a  most  undesirable  precedent  which 
would  inevitably  increase  Federal  con- 
trol over  business.  Passage  of  the  bill 
would  weaken  the  discipline  of  the  mar- 
ketplace by  eliminating  the  threat  of 
failure.  Economic  factors,  not  political 
judgments,  should  determine  whether  a 
company  survives. 

If  large  companies  can  obtain  Federal 
aid  whenever  they  are  in  trouble,  the 
Government  could  soon  begin  to  regulate 
corporate  financial  practices  and  bank 
lending  procedures.  Once  this  practice 
was  Initiated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  shut 
off.  Pandora's  box  would  be  open. 

Federally  guaranteed  loans  of  the 
magnitude  in  the  bill  are  also  undesirable 
since  it  \s  the  taxpayers  who  will  repay 
the  banks  if  Lockheed  cannot.  The  banks 
would  have  no  risk  for  makhig  the  $250 
million  loan,  yet  they  will  be  earning 
substantial  amounts  of  interest  on  a  no- 
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risk  Investment.  Moreover,  this  proce« 
dure  is  open-ended  since  Lockheed  may 
come  back  at  a  later  date  and  request  ad- 
ditional funds  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  Lockheed's  project  for  an  "alrbxis"  is 
commercially  viable,  it  could  be  financed 
in  the  commercial  money  mariMt  without 
recourse  to  Federal  giiarantees.  If  not, 
why  should  the  Govemment  and  the  tax- 
payers pick  up  the  tab? 

As  the  Hoover  Commission  feared,  to 
place  the  Federal  Govemment  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  pick  and  choose  which 
private  enterprises  should  or  should  not 
be  allowed  to  slip  into  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding must  hievitably  lead  to  subsidi- 
zation of  the  least  efficient  concerns  In 
an  industry. 

ISWAID  BAD  ICAMMBmm 

IWs  bill  rewards  bad  management. 
Lockheed's  project  track  record  does  not 
inspire  confidence  in  its  management: 

It  has  incurred  enormous  cost  overruns 
on  the  C-«A  cargo  plane  and  the  SRAM 
missile. 

Its  management  deliberately  misled 
the  Pentagon  and  reduced  its  blddhig 
price  by  10  percent  on  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram hi  order  to  underbid  its  competitor 

It  has  been  hivestigated  by  the  Secu- 
rities Commission  for  less  than  full  dis- 
closure on  a  bond  issue,  thus  mUii— Htii» 
the  public.  ....-H 

Many  economists  have  noted  that  it  is 
often  the  mere  threat  of  bankruptcy  that 
Jolts  bushiess  from  inefficient  practices  in 
production,  financing  and  marketlns  a 
product.  ^ 

This  broad  legislation  could  intensify 
the  Pentagon's  ah«ady  serious  problem 
of  holding  private  businesses  up  to  ade- 
quate standards  of  performance  on  de- 
I,^  *"^^f*^-  Lockheed  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  problem  by  not  meeting 
standards  on  the  C-5A  and  SRAM  proj- 

MMAIXOCATIO*  OF  raCAHClAI,  KiaOimCB 

This  bill  mlsallocates  financial  re- 
sources. Govemment  loan  guarantees 
tend  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  pool  of 
long-term  savings  avaUable  for  non- 
guaranteed  private  borrowing.  Shice  the 
total  supply  of  savings  is  limited,  and 
the  guarantees  compete  with  other  po- 
tential users  of  the  savings  pool,  their 
utilization  would  siphon  off  great  blocks 
of  funds  and  raise  Interest  rates  on  those 
funds  remaining  hi  the  pool  to  non- 
guaranteed  borrowers. 

Also,  the  bill  is  grossly  unfair  to  iimall 
bushiesses,  which  would  not  quaUfy  for 
gi^ranteed  loans  under  its  provisions 
Ellmhiating  risks  for  large  corporations 
would  concentrate  technological  innova- 
tion hi  such  corporations  at  the  expense 
of  smaller  competitors.  Why  should  large 
business  concerns  be  favored? 

Subsidizing  the  Lockheed  airbus  will 
cut  into  orders  for  a  competitor's  air- 
craft product.  The  measure  would  thus 
protect  Lockheed  jobs  at  the  expense  of 
jobs  in  a  competing  firm.  Since  the  en- 
gtoes  for  the  airbus  are  to  be  British, 
Federal  aid  to  Lockheed  will  also  aid  for- 
eign producers  and  workers  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  domestic  Jet  engine  manufac- 
turers and  workers. 

Should  the  altem»ttve  to  Federal  aid 
be  bankruptcy.  It  should  be  noted  that 
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this  does  not  neoessarlly  mean  Ion  of 
Jobs.  The  Penn  Central  Railroad  sub- 
mitted to  bankruptcy  proceedings,  but  it 
is  stm  in  operatkm. 

The  natloial  economy  Is  in  trouble, 
but  a  program  of  k)an  guarantees  attacks 
the  symptoms,  not  the  causes  of  this 
trouble.  Such  a  program  would  not  be  a 
fundamental  strengthening  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  only  prolongs  the  iUs  that  affect 
it. 

lifr.  BTTRUSON  of  Bfflasouri.  >&. 
Chairman,  in  considering  the  emergen- 
cy loan  guarantee  fund  bill  today,  we 
are  considering  a  measure  which  could 
have  far-reaching  coosetiuences  and 
multitudinous  implications  in  the  years 
to  come.  If  passed,  this  bill  could  cause 
an  erosion  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  cotUd  eventually  lead  to  Its 
demise.  Not  only  are  the  Questions  of 
national  security,  unemployment,  and 
competition  within  the  industry  in- 
volved, but  also  the  Questions  of  efB- 
ciency,  responsible  management,  cost 
overruns,  precedents,  and  the  survival 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Truly, 
this  ts  a  matter  for  serious  study  and 
contemplation.  Admittedly,  we  long  ago 
deputed  from  an  absdutiely  pure  free 
enterprise  system.  Special  interest  power 
blocs  have  from  time  to  time  been  able 
to  get  qpedal  privileges  and  preferences 
as  a  result  of  their  excessive  political 
power.  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  our 
system  has  remained  fundamentally 
and  basically  one  of  free  enterprise 
capitalism.  To  guarantee  the  success  of 
big  business  generally  is  a  radical  de- 
parture and  an  admission  that  the 
hope  for  a  free  and  competitive  economy 
is  gone  forever.  I  am  not  ready  for  oar 
Oovemment  to  take  this  step. 

The  emergency  loan  bill  would  pro- 
vide up  to  $2  bllUon  to  guarantee  loans 
to  major  businesses  unable  to  pay  their 
debts.  These  loans  would  be  made  only 
when  the  collapse  of  such  firms  would 
damage  the  economy  of  the  country  or 
a  region  of  the  country.  It  is  seen  that 
such  a  broad  criterion  would  be  xml- 
versal  and  all  Inclusive.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  end  result  could  be  anything  other 
than  the  complete  sodaUzation  of  Amer- 
ican indurtry. 

Tlie  original  proposal  was  to  guaran- 
tee a  loan  to  Lockheed  Corp.  for  $250  mil- 
lion. However,  in  order  to  gain  support 
for  the  Lockheed  loan,  the  measure  was 
broadened  to  include  any  major  corpo- 
ration who  met  the  Quallficatlans,  and 
the  guarantee  figure  was  increased  to  $2 
bllllan.  This  action  is  seen  by  s(nue  as 
little  more  than  an  effort  to  gain  addi- 
tional votes  for  Lockheed  by  hinting 
at  the  possibility  of  making  future 
guarantees  available  to  other  financially 
disabled  companies. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  some  of  the  possible  effects 
of  passage  (rf  this  bill. 

The  small  businesses  would  be  put  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  under  this  bill  they 
would  not  Qualify  for  guaranteed  loans, 
thus  causbig  all  major  innovative  risk- 
taking  to  be  shifted  to  the  larger  corpo- 
rations. The  small  competitor  would  be 
forced  out  of  competition  in  this  area. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  pay  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  their  income  into 
various  f  onas  of  taxation.  This  money  is 


urgently  needed  for  housing  loans.  Job 
creating  programs,  education,  and  a  host 
of  other  programs  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
taxpayer.  To  tie  up  $2  billion  for  large 
corporations  where  there  are  so  many 
other  deqwrate  needs  for  funds  is  highly 
QuestioDable. 

In  a  strictly  business  sense,  the  loan 
guarantee  is  not  sound.  According  to  a 
Defense  Department  analysis.  Lockheed 
has  at  present  orders  for  only  103  of 
the  approximately  390  Tri-Star  planes 
it  must  sell  to  break  even.  There  Is  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  number  of 
people  laid  off  would  not  be  as  great  as 
predicted.  Several  Lockheed  employees 
work  on  other  projects  in  addition  to  the 
Tri-Stars.  The  termination  of  the  Tri- 
Star  project  would  actually  create  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  in  competing  firms.  Those 
who  dte  tax  revenue  losses  fail  to  rec- 
ogiUze  that  the  competing  firms  would 
nearly  make  up  for  any  loss  of  revenue 
from  Lockheed.  For  instance,  McDon- 
nell Douglas  of  St.  Louis  would  surely 
take  up  much  of  the  Lockheed  slack. 

If  this  bill  Is  allowed  to  become  law. 
the  opportunities  for  fraudulent  prac- 
tices in  dealing  with  the  Gk>vemment 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Because  Gov- 
ernment would  have  a  strong  interest 
in  companies  whose  loans  it  guarantees, 
a  conflict  of  interest  could  easily  develop 
in  the  awarding  of  contracts.  The  door 
would  also  be  opened  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  deceptive  bidding. 

I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
Government  stepping  into  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  this  unprecedented 
extent.  The  discipline  of  the  market 
would  be  eliminated  and  with  it  the 
control  exercised  by  the  threat  of  failure. 
I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  economic 
factors,  rather  than  political  factors, 
should  determine  the  survival  and  pros- 
perity of  a  company. 

Unfortunately,  this  matter  seems  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  very  partisan 
issue.  I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  the 
President  and  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  appear  to  be  supporting  the  issue 
almost  100  percent.  I  believe  their  posi- 
tion is  a  shortsighted  one  because  as  I 
have  noted  earlier,  the  precedent  that 
this  legislation  will  set  may  well  spell  the 
end  of  the  free  enterprise  system  as  we 
have  come  to  accept  it. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
wll\  vote  down  the  bill. 

Bir.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in 
the  United  States  of  America  there  were 
produced  6,550,203  automobiles,  of  which 
over  6,350,000  were  produced  by  only 
three  large  corporations.  Two  smaU  cor- 
porations produced  the  rest;  6V^  million 
automobiles. 

In  contrast  to  that  6^  mUUon  auto- 
mobiles, there  were  produced  in  America 
last  year  less  than  9.000  aircraft,  of 
which  more  than  half  were  for  general 
aviation.  Five  companies  produced  6^ 
mllli(m  automobiles,  but  to  produce  9.000 
aircraft  took  20  aircraft  companies. 

Twenty  companies  to  produce  9.000 
planes.  Five  companies  to  produce  6Mt 
million  automobiles.  It  is  my  personal 
judgment  that  the  demand  for  aircraft 
in  America,  both  military  and  civilian, 
large  and  small.  \b  not  sudi  that  the  Na- 
tion can  sustain  all  those  aircraft  cor- 


porations without  continually  subsiiBs- 
Ing  them. 

If  we  bail  out  the  biggest  one  this  year, 
one  or  more  of  the  smaller  ones  wiU  fold 
next  year  or  the  year  after.  What  we  are 
short  of  in  America  Is  not  facilities  for 
producing  aircraft.  We  have  a  glut  of 
facilities  for  producing  aircraft.  What  w« 
are  short  of  in  America  is  facilities  for 
producing  aircraft  engines.  For  the  reidly 
powerful  engines  needed  to  propel  both 
our  giant  commercial  planes,  our  large 
military  aircraft  and  our  small  fighter 
aircraft,  we  have  in  actuality  only  two 
producers  of  engines  in  all  of  America— 
the  Genera^  Electric  Cant.,  and  Pratt  k 
Whitney.  It  has  been  said  by  others  who 
have  looked  at  this  problem  that  we 
really  only  have  IV^,  because  much  of 
the  Pratt  ft  Whitney  woric  is  subcon- 
tracted into  Canada. 

Let  us  assume  that  everything  which 
the  proponents  of  this  loan  to  Lockheed 
tell  us  regarding  Jobs,  regarding  the  gold 
fiow.  regarding  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion genendly,  is  true  this  day,  this  wedE, 
ttils  year.  I  believe  we  have  to  look  a  lit- 
tle further  than  this  day,  this  week,  and 
this  year.  By  balling  out  this  airframe 
producer  this  time,  we  will  simply  trans- 
fer the  peril  to  other  airframe  produoen 
m  other  places  next  year.  This  is  a  way 
of  postponing  a  problem,  but  is  certainly 
not  a  way  of  solving  it. 

The  great  danger  to  our  aircraft  in- 
dustry and  to  our  national  defense  lies  in 
the  lack  of  producers  of  aircraft  engines. 
By  balling  out  an  engine  producer  to 
England,  we  can  only  be  hurting  our 
own  engine  industry. 

What  this  bUl  does  in  essence  is  have 
the  Government  take  an  active  part  in  a 
program  ^nAiich  adds  to  a  cmiwbillty  al- 
ready in  surplus,  and  weakens  a  capa- 
bility already  dangerously  weak.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  shall  vote  against  tbis 
bill. 

Mr.  PEUjT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Emers&acj  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Act.  The  substantial  decrease  In 
spending  for  space  exploration,  the  cut- 
back in  oonmierclal  aircraft  orders  and 
the  downturn  in  our  economy  have 
caused  a  severe  employment  crisis  in  the 
District  I  am  proud  to  represent,  so  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  of  legislation  to 
avoid  unemployment. 

My  mall  has  taken  both  sides  of  this 
Question,  and  I  have  waited  a  long  while, 
during  which  time  I  gave  deep  &tudy  to 
the  Issues,  before  reaching  the  decision  to 
support  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  facts  that  is  generally  over- 
looked is  that  the  precedent  for  this  legis- 
lation was  set  a  long  time  ago.  The  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  on 
January  22. 1932.  Signing  this  legislation 
nearly  40  years  ago.  President  Hoover 
said  its  purpose  was  "to  permit  business 
and  Industry  to  carry  on  normal  activi- 
ties free  from  the  fear  of  unexpected 
shocks  and  retarding  Influences." 

During  the  life  span  of  the  RFC,  more 
than  $40  billion  worth  of  loans  were 
made  to  corporations,  banks,  special  war- 
time companies  and  local  governments. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than 
$140  billion  in  Federal  fimds  have  been 
voted  to  guarantee  home  loans  for  Amer- 
icans. Some  objection  is  raised  because 
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this  bill  would  help  big  corporations,  but 
already  we  have  established  a  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  guarantee  90 
percmt  loans  to  small  businesses  that 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  bank  credit. 
In  fiscal  year  1972  alone  SBA  is  author- 
ized to  guarantee  $3.2  billion  in  loans  to 
small  businesses  of  America. 

As  I  said,  the  precedent  was  set  a  long 
while  ago. 

We  must  look  now  at  the  future. 
Failure  of  this  major  UJ3.  enterprise 
would  result  in  direct  loss  of  60,000  jobs 
throughout  the  coimtry,  financial  hard- 
ship for  35,000  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers—of which  27.000  are  mmii  busi- 
ness, some  located  in  my  congresBlonal 
district.  Failure  of  Lockheed  will  result 
in  Increased  procurement  costs  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  a  loss  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  our  al- 
ready critical  international  trade  bal- 
ance. This  cost  to  the  Government  will 
exceed  the  amoimt  of  the  $250  million 
loan  guarantee. 

Our  Government  guarantees  corpora- 
tion investments  in  foreign  underdevel- 
oped coimtries.  What  is  the  distinction 
between  guarantees  to  provide  jobs  and 
help  the  economy  at  home  as  against 
helping  other  nations? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  too  kindly 
in  supporting  this  emergency  loan 
guarantee  bill  because  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  many  Senators  who  urge  its 
passage  opposed  the  money  for  the  su- 
personic transport  which  involved  50,000 
Jobs.  But,  considering  the  national  in- 
terest— ^both  defense  and  economic  in- 
terests— I  feel  the  responsible  course  for 
me  is  to  support  H  Jt.  8432. 

Mr.  HEI5TOSB3.  Mr.  Chairman,  oiir 
system  of  capitalism  as  an  econ(Hnic  sys- 
tem is  purported  to  have  one  overriding 
virtue — ^that  of  providing  strong  incen- 
tives for  corporations  to  produce  effi- 
ciently. 

The  capitalist  theory  is  that  the  hope 
of  profit  and  the  fear  of  failure  will  re- 
ward the  most  efficient,  and  the  least 
efficient  will  be  forced  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic picture.  Because  of  this  hope  of 
profit  and  the  fear  of  failing,  It  becomes 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  marketplace 
by  creating  the  best  products  with  the 
least  waste. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  if  ap- 
proved, will  remove  incentive  and  will  be- 
come an  instnmient  that  rewards  ineffi- 
ciency. The  fimd  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation would  greatly  weaken  the  incen- 
tives of  major  corporations  to  cut  waste 
and  to  hold  down  costs,  thereby  propa- 
gating and  rewarding  Inefficiency. 

Proponents  claim  that  Lockheed's  de- 
mise will  severely  affect  national  secu- 
rity because  of  Lockheed's  production  of 
items  essential  to  national  security,  and 
that  its  bankruptcy  will  produce  severe 
local  imemployment.  If  that  be  the  case, 
then  we  can  find  remedies  to  correct 
them,  but  these  do  not  Justify  a  general 
measure  to  use  public  fimds  to  prevent 
bankruptcies  among  major  corporations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  industrial  efficiency 
has  been  built  upon  the  standards  re- 
quired to  compete  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  free  enterprise  maricet  By  rewarding 
inefficiency  we  will  place  additional  pres- 
sures upon  those  firms  who  live  up  to  in- 


dustrial standards  of  fair  and  proper 
competition  in  a  free  and  <ven  market 
upon  which  our  industrial  supremacy  h^w 
been  built. 

We  have  no  obUgatlon  to  Lockheed,  or 
to  any  other  industrial  enterprise,  to  ball 
out  their  inefficient  operations.  There  are 
many  persuasive  arguments  for  not  tak- 
ing on  this  obligatian  to  guarantee  any 
loans  of  this  type  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  against  this 
legislaticm  for  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  if 
their  tax  money  is  used  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  this  legislation. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  cannot  be 
Justified.  First,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  taxpayers  will  lose  their  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  d(dlar8  that  will  go  to 
Lockheed.  The  bankers,  tix  supporting  the 
concept  of  this  locm.  are  themselves  un- 
willing to  take  the  risk  of  putting  up 
their  bank  dollars  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stating  that  the  taxpayer  will 
guarantee  the  loan.  Why  should  our  tax- 
payers assume  this  risk? 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  thi^  leg- 
islation is  imfair  to  small  business.  Ihe 
titie  itself  expresses  Itself  to  "authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises."  1ha%  Is  nothing 
m  the  entire  text  of  the  bill  which  would 
direct  some  of  these  guaranteed  funds 
to  small  business  endeavors.  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough  for  a  small  business  concern 
to  obtain  a  loan  through  SBA  to  start 
a  business,  but  nothing  in  this  legislation 
will  enable  such  biisinesses  to  obtain  i«- 
Uef  in  case  of  bankruptcy.  Last  year 
more  than  10,000  businesses,  most  of 
them  small  ones,  failed.  Their  aggregate 
liabilities  were  $1.9  billion,  but  no  one 
in  the  administration  or  in  Congress  rose 
up  to  help  them  survive. 

I  know  of  one  small  business  firm  in 
my  congressional  district  which  stands 
to  go  banknipt  because  of  the  admin- 
istration's action.  This  finn  Is  a  manu- 
facturer of  electronc  equipment  and  has 
a  contract  from  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $230,000,  but  is 
unable  to  ship  the  contracted  for  equip- 
ment because  their  export  license  has 
been  canctied.  The  company  cannot  re- 
ceive payment  imtil  the  material  is  actu- 
ally placed  on  bocu-d  a  vessel.  Yet. 
replacement  parts  of  similar  components 
are  being  shipped  on  the  basis  of  other 
export  licenses.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
cern is  the  sole  supplier  of  parts  and 
equipment  essential  to  the  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command,  playing  a  vital  role  in 
our  national  defense  picture.  Yet,  their 
plea  for  assistance  and  siurival.  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  as  this  point,  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  the  administration. 
Even  though  the  dollar  amount  of  this 
contract  is  relatively  small,  the  loss  of 
this  material  which  is  ready  for  delivery 
and  the  dollar  loss  in  special  equipment 
to  make  these  parts  will  cause  bank- 
ruptcy of  this  small  busmess  concern. 
Since  in  this  case  the  Government  is  the 
sole  barrier  to  and  the  cause  of  this  com- 
pany staying  in  business,  will  it  grant 
funds  to  help  this  organization  stay  In 
business?  Nothing  in  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  such  relief. 
Mr.  Chairman,  procurement  and  bid- 


ding practices  have  been  such  that  many 
contracts  awarded  to  Lockheed  were 
known  to  be  too  low  in  the  offered  bid. 
Ihe  hope  was  that  the  Government 
would  cover  the  "losses"  on  the  contracts. 
This  has  hiu>pened  In  many  instances 
already  known  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  participant 
permitting  a  mismanaged  industrial 
giant  to  use  the  taxpayer  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  its  industrial  structur* 
without  meeting  the  need  to  change 
management.  Under  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  this  would  be  necessary. 

Should  this  bill  become  law.  we  would 
be  setting  upon  a  new  course  which 
would  take  us  away  from  the  business 
system  with  which  this  country  has  en- 
Joyed  so  much  success. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  heavy 
lobbying  done  in  behalf  of  this  bill,  but 
none  of  the  argummts  advanced  in 
its  favor  have  changed  that  fact  that  we 
would  be  rewarding  Inefficiency  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8432  and  urge 
its  favorable  passage  by  my  colleagues. 
We  have  heard  many  oonfilcting  reports 
about  this  legislation  and  Just  exactly 
what  it  will  and  will  not  do.  I  personally 
believe  the  main  accomplishments  we  wUl 
realize  from  the  bUl  Is  the  savings  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  different  parts  of 
the  Nation.  This  includes  not  only  the 
Jobs  of  Lockheed  employees,  but  the  Jobs 
of  employees  in  those  companies  who 
supply  parts  for  Lockheed  products. 

We  have  heard  charges  that  we  will 
be  setting  a  precedent  by  passing  this 
legislation  today.  I  believe  if  my  col- 
leagues will  stop  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment they  wUl  realise  that  the  Cangre« 
set  the  precedent  many  years  ago.  The 
precedent  was  set  when  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  established. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  is  not 
a  direct  loan,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
SBA  loans,  but  it  is  a  guaranteed  loan. 
The  Federal  Government  wiU  retain  first 
mortgage  on  Lockheed  properties  and 
WiU  also  receive  a  guarantee  fee.  Plus,  the 
Senate  or  the  House  wlU  have  a  veto  over 
any  loans  approved  by  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Loan  Board. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  high 
rate  of  imemployment  *»Tii»tjng  in  this 
Nation.  Unless  we  want  to  see  a  signifi- 
cant rise  in  the  unemidoyment  rate,  we 
had  best  pass  this  legislation.  If  we  faU 
to  act,  we  will  be  placing  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  men  and  women 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tetmeesee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  AVCO  plant  in  NashviUe,  Twin. 
is  the  largest  XiS.  subcontractor  tax  the 
Lockheed  L-lOll  prognun.  AVCO  builds  t 
the  L-1011  wing,  and  about  3,000  Tennes- 
see Jobs  are  at  stake  if  the  L-lOll  is 
canceled.  But,  as  Important  as  this  is  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  it  Is  perhaps  even 
more  important  when  we  consider  the 
ripple  effect  from  the  AVCO  plant  to  its 
own  second-tier  subcontractors  on  the 
L-lOll  program. 

In  testimony  provided  to  the  Seimte 
Banking  Committee,  the  president  of 
AVCO  deseribed  the  disastrous  effects  on 
one  medium-slae  AVCX)  saboontnctor. 
IhiB   medium-«ln   subeontractor    had 
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takoi  a  gamble,  tA<mg  with  many  other 
iid)eontattctorB  on  the  L-lOll  program. 
In  that  tttey  had  spent  monegr  far  b^ond 
their  receipts  from  progress  pajrments 
and  thus  became  one  of  the  Investors, 
which  in  total  amounts  at  this  time  to 
ahnost  $1V^  billion. 

nils  partlenlar  seomd-tler  suboon- 
traotor,  as  of  the  end  of  May  of  this  year, 
had  exjiended  $16  million  on  the  L-lOll 
program  over  and  above  the  progress 
payments  they  had  received.  The  net 
worth  of  that  company  Is  $12  J  million, 
and  It,  therefore.  Is  obvious  that  canoel- 
laUcn  of  the  L-1011  at  this  time  would 
throw  such  a  company  Into  bankruptcy 
and  wipe  out  their  employees  as  well  as 
the  company  itself. 

This  is  Just  one  dramatic  example  of 
the  rli^Dle  effect  that  win  occur  from  our 
failure  to  help  provide  the  peak  flnandng 
required  for  continuanoe  ot  the  L-lOll 
program. 

But  there  are  many  other  examples 
that  spring  from  AVCO  sid3contracts — 
and  particularly  among  small  business 
firms. 

Out  of  the  AVCO  Tennessee  plant, 
there  are  414  subcontracts  with  business 
firms  which  employ  less  than  500  people. 
Tliey  average  almost  exactly  100  em- 
ployees each.  One  listing  provided  to  the 
Senate  committee  shows  14  small  busi- 
ness firms  whose  L-1011  business  with 
AVCO  constitutes  over  75  percent  of  their 
total  business.  Two  of  these  firms  are 
located  in  Tennessee  and  the  others  are 
located  in  four  other  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  In  these  14  cases, 
cancellation  of  the  L-1011  woidd  be 
catastrophic  on  the  small  business  com- 
panies and  their  employees  alike. 

In  many  of  the  other  small  business 
firms  which  have  contracts  with  AVCO, 
the  adverse  effects  would  be  very  severe, 
even  though  not  quite  as  dramatic  as  In 
the  cases  I  have  listed. 

Taking  these  cases  one  by  one,  and 
examining  them  individually,  is  stUl 
further  explanation  for  why  it  Is  In- 
accurate and  unfair  to  claim  that  our 
actions  on  the  Lockheed  matter  sue 
merely  to  bail  out  a  Ug  corporation,  the 
British  Government  and  Rolls-Royce,  big 
airline  companies,  or  big  banks.  Instead, 
it  is  far  more  important  to  consider  the 
disastrous  effects  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers,  tens  of  thousands  of  subcon- 
tractors and  many  thousands  of  snmll 
businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  list  of  the  14  business 
firms  f<dlows: 

Jenka  ItoUU,  741  M»—m>n  Drlv*.  Maab- 
vlUe,  TennenM. 

Miaaourl  liatal  Shaping.  S970  Fags  Blvd.. 
St.  Louis.  MlaBotirl. 

Prectalon  Spadaltlaa.  Inc..  303  Aspen 
Stnet,  LaVoUetta.  TuuMaaM. 

Mlkol  lOsaa  Air.  18915  Soutb  Broadway, 
Oardana,  CaUfomla. 

Aaroatmotuns.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  151.  Bhoice. 


B  &  B  Mfg.  Co..  Boyd.  Tazaa. 

SKP  Industrlaa.  1930  mon  Street,  Grand 
Prairie.  Ttoxaa. 

TMangle  Tool  *  Bng..  3301  Soutb  Pipeline 
Boad,  Hurat.  Texaa. 

B.  O.  Company.  114  North  iMt  16th  Street. 
Orand  PtaMa.  Ttaaa. 

Crown  Dlstcllrataa.  Inc..  100  North  Vnl- 
venlty  Straat.  Ft.  Worth.  Texaa. 

Pdypluwa  MMhhw  Co.,  48-a  SOth  atraet. 
Woodilde.  Kaw  Tork. 


Continental  Forge  Co.,  5ia  East  Oarlln 
Street,  Compton,  California. 

Tube  ProducU,  2506  Decator  Street,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas. 

Putoma  Corporation.  6101  Calltomla  Park- 
way, Ft.  Worth.  Texaa. 

IgT.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  call 
it  "sodallam  for  the  rich"  and  othos 
call  it  "welfare  for  the  rich."  But  what- 
ever we  can  It.  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  is  another  indication  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  total  obUvlon 
and  lack  of  concern  about  the  real  needs 
of  the  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  needs  of  those  who  happen  to  be 
poor  or  members  of  one  of  the  minority 
groups. 

While  minority  businesses  are  flounder- 
ing and  dying  for  lack  of  operating  cap- 
ital, while  more  than  5  mllllOQ  Americans 
are  out  of  work.  wliUe  financial  aid  to 
needy  students  has  dwindled  to  the  point 
where  many  young  people  are  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  higher  education,  whUe 
only  $5  million  can  be  spared  to  treat  the 
more  than  400,000  chUdren  affected  by 
the  poison  in  lead-based  pahit,  whUe  the 
food  stamp  program  has  been  cut  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  hungry,  whfie 
the  administration  decides  that  $2,400  is 
a  sufficient  annual  income  for  anyone — 
while  aU  this  is  happening  right  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  decided 
that  he  can  spare  $2  bllUon  to  save  cer- 
tain industrial  behemoths  which  are  f  aU- 
ing  because  of  mismanagement  by  their 
own  executives. 

If  the  corporation  had  been  properly 
managed  and  if  it  had  had  a  salable 
product,  this  whole  question  would  never 
have  come  up.  If  Lockheed's  manage- 
ment is  inept  and  if  it  has  an  airplane 
that  nobody  wants  to  buy,  it  had  better 
Just  fold  up.  And  the  $260  mlUlon  which, 
according  to  the  President,  is  there  for 
the  asking  could  then  be  spent  in,  for 
example,  placing  the  11,000  people  who 
win  need  some  help  finding  emplojrment 
commensurate  with  their  skills. 

Mr.  Nixon  can  make  afi  the  public 
declarations  he  chooses  on  our  budgetary 
deficit,  our  "financial  crisis."  He  can  veto 
a  bin  to  create  public  service  Jobs  on 
the  grounds  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  inflationary.  But  when  he  then  turns 
to  the  corporate  establishment,  hands  it 
$2  bUlion,  and  teUs  it  that  it  no  longer 
need  fear  failure.  It  suddenly  becomes 
aU  too  clear  that  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  what  President  Nixon 
says  and  what  Preeldait  Nixon  does. 

There  is  mthlng  less  at  Issue  here  than 
our  future  as  a  nation.  For  if  there  la  to 
be  a  future  at  all.  then  our  priorities  had 
better  be  rearranged — ^now. 

Let  us  take  the  $2  biUion  so  generously 
proffered  by  Uie  administration  and 
si>end  it  where  it  is  really  needed.  As  I 
said  earlier,  we  could  begin  with  the  in- 
dividuals who  wiU,  unfortunately,  suffer 
as  a  result  of  Lockheed's  demise.  Let  us 
then  take  some  of  the  money  and  put  it 
into  transportation.  But  we  need  not 
waste  it  on  the  Tri-Star.  for  which  there 
is  virUially  no  demand.  No,  Instead  we 
could  spend  It  on  poUutlon-free,  com- 
fortable and  inexpensive  inner  city  and 
intercity  public  transportation:  in  doing 
so,  we  would  be  taking  a  significant  step 
toward  making  our  dtles  oonvenlenl. 
dean,  and  eeoocKnlcaUy  feasible  places  in 


which  to  Uve.  Then  we  could  turn'  to  the 
pecqde  who  now  inhabit  our  cities.  We 
could  create  thousands  of  jobs  and  hdp 
hundreds  of  smaU  struggliok  enterprises 
with  a  fraction  of  this  moon'.  And  tot 
those  persons  who  would  not  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  Jobs  under  our  pro- 
gram, we  would  provide  them  with  as- 
sistance— a  minimum  annual  income, 
food  stamps,  educational  assistance  for 
their  children — untU  such  time  as  they 
too  could  find  work. 

Two  binion  dollars  could  go  a  long 
way  if  we  but  find  a  better  way  to  spend 
it. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  over- 
riding consideration  in  my  support  of  the 
bin  to  guarantee  the  loan  to  Lockheed 
was  the  imquestioned  fact  that,  In  the 
absence  of  such  action,  there  would  be 
an  immediate  Impact  of  unemployment 
Involving  not  only  the  63,000  employees 
directly  affected  but  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  working  for  subcontractors.  It 
would  not  be  consistent  for  us  to  appro- 
priate new  money  to  create  Jobs  In  the 
public  sector  as  we  have  already  done  in 
this  House  and  then  aUow  the  destruc- 
tion of  useful  Jobs  In  a  basic  Industry  by 
faUure  to  act  in  the  national  Interest. 

Also,  I  prefer  the  blU  finaUy  considered 
by  the  House  in  the  amount  of  $250  mU- 
lion  to  the  originally  proposed  "umbrella" 
legislation  which  would  have  authorized 
ai>proprlation  of  $2  blUion  and  provided 
a  tadt  temptation  to  other  companies  to 
operate  at  too  long  a  risk. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  that 
there  would  be  "enormous"  economic 
repercussions  if  Lockheed's  L-1011  pro- 
gram goes  under.  Additional  private 
financing  to  Lockheed  in  addition  to 
their  present  $400  million  debt  is  not 
avaUable  without  this  Federal  guarantee. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  little  or  no  ride 
in  the  loan  guarantee.  Lockheed  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  proceed  with  its 
commercial  and  defense  contracts,  and 
the  Federal  Treasury  secures  a  first  lien 
against  Lockheed  assets,  which  have  a 
value  in  excess  of  $1  biUion. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ac- 
tion. The  Reconstruction  nnance  Cor- 
Ix>ration  made  loans  and  guaranteed 
loans  to  big  business  for  years.  We  have 
a  successful  and  ongoing  program  of 
guaranteeing  loans  to  smaU  business, 
which  evidence  proves  has  saved  thou- 
sands of  sman  businesses  from  bank- 
ruptcy. We  have  loan  guarantees  exceed- 
ing $9  billion  to  foreign  borrowers  under 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  purchase  n.S. 
products.  We  guarantee  mortgage  loans 
in  excess  of  $140  billion.  We  would  be 
shortsighted  indeed  to  aUow  an  economic 
tragedy  to  descend  upon  this  coimtry. 
already  struggling  with  the  unemploy- 
ment created  by  transition  from  war  to  a 
peacetime  economy,  under  the  gross  and 
narrow  misconception  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  new  precedent. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  guaranteed  loan  for 
Lockheed  because  it  Is  bad  business,  it  U 
undeserved  and  could  only  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  other  airplane  manufac- 
turers. If  we  were  to  put  this  loan  in  the 
proper  perspective,  we  would  find  we 
were  making  a  business  transaction  none 
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of  us  would  make  Individually.  I  cannot 
blame  the  bank  executives  for  wanting 
to  back  this  loan.  From  a  purely  business 
point  of  view,  what  could  be  better  than 
reaping  Interest  on  a  loan  they  cannot 
lose?  That  is  the  case  before  us. 

Lockheed  has  asked  for  loans  amount- 
ing to  $250  million  from  a  group  of  24 
banks.  The  banks'  analysis  shows  that 
Lockheed's  condition  is  so  flimsy  that 
they  refuse  to  take  a  chance — unless  ttxe 
Oovemment  can  guarantee  they  wlU  get 
their  money  back.  But  the  concept  of  in- 
terest on  a  loan  relates  to  risk.  The  banks' 
reward  for  taking  a  risk  is  the  interest  it 
will  gain  when  the  debt  is  repaid.  But 
here  there  Is  no  risk  and  the  banks  wffl 
be  reaping  huge  benefits  from  the  in- 
terest whUe  the  Oovemment  pays  the 
bUl. 

And  what  does  the  country  stand  to 
gain  from  this  risk?  Lockheed  refuses  to 
guarantee  it  wlU  produce  tiie  Tri-Star 
even  if  the  $250  mlUion  is  approved. 
There  is  the  strong  possibility  that  in- 
stead of  manufacturing  the  plane,  the 
company  wlU  go  bankrupt  anyway  and 
the  Oovemment  wiU  be  forced  to  repay 
the  loan.  Loclcheed  has  already  borrowed 
$400  mlUlon  to  buUd  the  Tri-Star,  and 
$500  million  Is  tied  up  in  assets  to  sup- 
port {mother  project,  the  C-5A,  a  venture 
which  has  cost  this  country  more,  much 
more,  than  it  bargained  for. 

In  my  own  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen- 
eral Electric  has  recently  announced  a 
layoff.  If  this  loan  passes,  I  could  not 
question  their  bitterness.  GE  would  be 
angry  and  deserve  to  be  because,  in  this 
instance,  the  Oovemment  is  supporting 
one  company  over  its  competitor.  Lock- 
heed's Jets  for  the  Tri-Star  are  mauiu- 
factured  in  Britain  by  Rolls-Royce.  OE 
makes  a  Jet  with  the  same  performance 
capability  for  the  McDonneU  Douglas 
DC-10.  If  McDonneU  Douglas  and  OE 
managed  to  make  a  plane  very  similar 
to  the  Tri-Star  without  Government 
support,  why  then  should  the  Govern- 
ment then  artiflciaUy  maintain  Lock- 
heed to  siphon  away  contracts  from  the 
DC-10? 

This  action  cuts  DC-10  orders — orders 
which  McDonneU  Etouglas  sorely  needs. 
Because  of  the  generaUy  sagging  air- 
plane manufacturing  industry  and  the 
sharp  decUne  in  airline  travel,  McDon- 
neU Douglas  has  recently  lost  $540  mU- 
Uon  in  orders.  Clearly,  the  Industry  is 
hungry  for  business.  There  can  be  no 
reason  for  this  support  when  other  com- 
panies are  suffering  even  with  sound 
management  poUcies. 

In  sworn  testimony  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  Lock- 
heed executives  admitted  to  underbid- 
ding by  10  percent  its  figures  on  the 
C-5A  to  win  the  contract  from  Boeing. 
The  C-6A  now  has  a  $2  blUlon  cost  over- 
run with  aunltooet  of  $60  mlUion  Instead 
of  $23  minion  each.  Technical  problems 
beset  the  plane  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  the  plane  in  aU  llkeU- 
hood  win  be  unable  to  perform  its  major 
function.  Iliat  10-percent  underbid  is 
costing  the  country  millions. 

But  Lockheed's  mismanagement  goes 
back  a  long  way,  to  the  time  when  the 
company  executives  dedded  that  turbo- 
prop Jets  were  the  wave  of  the  future.  The 


company  geared  for  this  new  fonn  of  air 
transportatioii  while  the  others,  particu- 
larly Boeing,  Douglas,  and  C<mvalr,  be- 
gan manufacturing  pure  Jets.  Ttie  pure 
Jets  won.  Lockheed.  In  fact,  has  not  had 
a  commerdaUy  successful  large  venture 
in  20  years.  Unable  to  dig  its  way  out  of 
the  hole,  Lockheed  tacks  on  its  losses  to 
each  new  project  It  can  sdl  to  a  guUlble 
buyer. 

But  this  time  we  are  the  buyer  and  the 
time  has  come  to  say:  "No  sale."  It  is 
time  to  end  this  mistake  because  this  is 
a  private  venture  in  which  there  Is  no 
national  Interest.  Lockheed  contends  that 
31,000  Jobs  in  southern  California  are 
at  stake.  Both  McDonneU  Douglas  and 
North  American  RockweU  are  located  in 
southern  California.  If  Lockheed  does  go 
bankrupt,  its  ^nployees  wUl  stiU  be  able 
to  get  Jobs.  This  loan  is  too  expensive 
a  remedy  for  the  number  of  Jobs  it 
wUl  retain.  The  $250  mmi<«.  if  appUed 
to  a  pubUc  service  emplojmient  program, 
would  create  300,000  Jobs  Instead  of 
31,000.  These  men  wlU  be  able  to  work 
for  other  companies  who  VfUl  be  hiring 
more  men  to  deUver  the  Increased  sales. 
The  only  ones  at  Lockheed  who  need  fear 
losing  their  Jobs  are  the  executives  them- 
selves, the  men  who  are  pleading  this 
loan. 

Their  consistent  mismanagement  has 
been  the  downf aU  of  this  company.  Their 
constant  overruns  coiq>led  with  poor 
equipment,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
SHAM  rocket  which  was  buUt  with  an 
engine  incapable  of  meeting  its  specifica- 
tions, have  ruined  the  company.  Within 
the  industry,  Lockheed  is  viewed  with 
suspldon,  a  suspidon  which  is  deserved. 
TWA  executives  have  said  they  wiU  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  Tri-Stars  they  ordered 
unless  the  planes  meet  specifications. 
Lockheed  has  demonstrated  its  InabUity 
to  meet  specifications  but  with  the  added 
irony  that  It  usually  costs  the  customers 
mllUon  of  dollars  more. 

Lockheed  is  a  sinking  boat.  In  a  way, 
it  is  a  paraUel  to  Vietnam,  for  Just  as  we 
are  expected  to  pour  men  into  a  lost 
cause,  so  we  are  now  expected  to  pour 
money  into  an  equally  disreputable  ven- 
ture. It  is  too  late  for  Congress  to  supply 
the  bucket  of  cash  to  baU  this  company 
out.  It  is  time,  it  is  not  too  late,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  failing  venture. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act.  My  objections  are  based 
on  two  criteria:  First,  on  a  general  level, 
the  concept  of  the  Federal  Government 
loaning  money  to  support  private  mdus- 
try  augurs  the  birth  of  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice;  and,  second,  as  regards  the  specific 
firm  for  which  this  biU  was  designed — 
Lockheed — ^I  would  seriously  doubt  that 
their  business  practices  and  irresponsible 
management  merit  our  reUef . 

Ih  my  opinloD.  the  Government  should 
avoid  interference  within  a  freely  com- 
petitive marke^lace.  Free  enterprise  as- 
sumes that  each  member  of  the  business 
community  should  labor  under  the  same 
difflculties.  encountering  identical  prob- 
lems of  production  costs  toward  reaching 
a  common  goal.  But  this  legislation  would 
reward  that  company  which  through  its 
own  efforts  has  f aUed  or  miscalculated 
and  penalize,  in  a  sense,  that  which  suc- 
ceeded. 


By  assuming  responsttiUty  for  loans  to 
private  oorporatiCTVt,  the  Government 
wiU  not  only  be  subsidising  Industry,  but 
the  banking  community  as  welL  Given 
the  oppratunity  to  have  their  loans  co- 
signed  by  the  Government,  why  should 
not  bankers  try  to  exetdse  this  option  as 
often  as  possible?  Tlie  consequences  are 
aU  too  apparent.  Banks  would  be  em- 
powered to  coerce  us  into  constructtaig  an 
artificial  floor  under  their  transactions  in 
the  guise  of  revitalizing  the  economy. 
T lending  institutions  would  be  encouraged 
to  extend  money  to  industries  when  pru- 
dence might  dictate  otherwise,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that,  if  necessary,  they 
can  be  baUed  out  by  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  history  reveals  that  in- 
trusions such  as  these  into  one  sector  of 
the  economy  often  have  ramlflcatians 
which  spread  far  beyond  our  initial  in- 
tent. We  must,  therefore,  use  aU  deUb- 
erate  caution  before  moving  ahead.  We 
have  only  a  limited  number  of  precedents 
to  guide  us  in  this  area,  and  none  are  i^- 
propriately  analagous  to  the  present  sit- 
uation. The  overwhelming  weight  of  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  this  biU  wiU 
serve  as  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
win  lead  us  into  areas  that  in  the  past  we 
have  wisely  avoided. 

In  addition,  this  measure  is  designed  to 
protect  only  our  largest  corporations.  It 
acts  to  discriminate  against  those  smaU 
businessmen  of  whom  over  11,000  went 
bankrupt  last  year.  Granting,  for  reasons 
of  discussion  only,  that  the  Government 
has  the  ris^t  to  guarantee  loans  for  pri- 
vate enterprises,  why  should  we  ignore 
smaU  bustnesses  which  comprise  99  per- 
cent of  aU  corporations.  My  impression  in 
the  past  has  been  that  we  have  sorely 
neglected  these  smaUer  forms  which  are 
most  vulneraUe  to  fluctuations  In  the 
eoon(»ny. 

Turning  to  the  specific  corporation  for 
whldi  this  measure  has  been  introduced. 
Lockheed.  I  have  further  mlsgivlngB  over 
and  above  the  gener^  prohibitians  that 
I  have  enumerated  thus  far.  Lockheed 
has  demonstrated  by  its  record  of  the  past 
decade  serious  managerial  inadequacies. 
Yet  this  blU.  which  has  been  advanced  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  needed  to  forestaU 
Imminent  bankruptcy,  holds  no  provi- 
sions for  the  removal  of  the  present  man- 
agerial staff.  Tlie  same  personnel  which 
has  steered  Lockheed  upon  financial 
rocks  win  be  entrusted  with  those  funds 
appropriated  for  its  reUef . 

The  record  reveals  ample  proof  of  this 
ccMnpany's  corporate  irresponslbnity  and 
Incompetence.  The  C-54  cargo  plane,  the 
production  of  which  was  accomplished 
with  a  $2  billion  cost  overrun  as  weU  as 
the  Cheyenne  heliOi^Tter  program  are  but 
two  examples.  Indeed  it  could  be  said  that 
during  the  past  decade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  more  than  enough  to 
assist  Lockheed;  defense  contracts  have 
beoi  consistently  renegotiated  in  its  favor 
whenever  ooet  overruns  have  occurred. 

Since  Lockheed  is  a  major  Defense  De- 
partment oontra^or,  there  has  been  some 
degree  of  doubt  as  to  how  its  possible  faU- 
ure might  affect  oar  defense  posture.  In 
this  regard,  the  testimony  of  Deputy  De- 
teaat  Secretary  Packard  is  worth  noting. 
He  haa  assured  us  that  in  the  event  of 
bankruptcy,  work  on  aU  defense  rdated 
projects  would  stiU  continue.  If  it  were 
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sussMted  tlMif  VUa  loan  is  neeeasaxy  to 
proTlde  for  tbe  oomplettai  of  defense 
oointrBetB,  then  I  would  Ttew  this  proposal 
In  an  enttrdjr  dlfleicut  Ught.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case,  llie  money  is  ear- 
maiked  only  for  use  in  the  develoiHnent 
of  the  Tri-Btar  1011,  a  commercial  jdane. 
Proponents  of  the  Emergency  Ouar- 
antee  Loan  Act  have  warned  of  a  seiious 
rise  tn  imemploymait  should  Lockheed 
go  Into  receivership.  However,  a  study  of 
the  evidence  availaUe  Indicates  that 
these  fears  are  not  entirely  Justified. 
While  there  wlU  be  some  degree  of  Job 
losses,  85  percent  of  the  firm's  employees 
are  engaged  in  def  oue  work  and  will  re- 
tain their  employment 

In  addltlCHi,  the  Trl-Star  utilizes  a 
Brltlsh-bulIt  engine.  McDonnell  Douglas 
Aircraft  which  is  building  a  similar  class 
aircraft,  the  DC-10,  uses  an  American- 
built  powerplant.  General  Electric,  con- 
tractor for  the  DC-10  engine,  has  esti- 
mated that  If  McDonnell  were  to  hold  the 
entire  market  for  this  class  of  plane, 
10,000  additional  American  Jobs  would  be 
created  at  their  plant  altmt. 

Pursuing  this  subject,  we  learn  from  a 
Department  of  Defense  study  that  tn 
order  to  break  even,  Lockheed  would 
have  to  sell  almost  400  Trl-Stars.  Given 
tills  fact,  and  the  fact  that  Bankers 
Trust,  one  of  Lockheed's  major  creditors 
has  projected  that  the  market  for  this 
class  aircraft  is  between  400  and  500,  we 
are  lead  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
there  is  hardly  enough  demand  to  Justify 
or  sustain  two  suppliers.  As  a  result  of 
subsidizing  one  competitor  we  may  In  the 
long  nm  be  adversly  affecting  the  sta- 
Ulity  of  both  corporations.  Thus  we  may 
generate  large-scale  unemployment  at 
both  McDonnell  and  Lockheed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  this 
loan  guarantee  is  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, unprecedented  in  our  history.  It 
stands  as  a  dangerous  form  of  subsidy  to 
our  free  enterprise  system.  At  the  same 
time  the  Lockheed  Corp.  has  failed  by 
its  past  record  of  mismanagement  to  in- 
dicate the  capabilities  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  the  aerospace  industry.  And  final- 
ly, while  in  the  short  run  it  may  seem  to 
prevent  imemployment,  in  the  long  run  it 
oould  very  well  generate  a  great  deal  more 
unemployment  than  presently  envisioned. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  mat- 
ter before  us,  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate. 

I  find  myself  completely  unable  to  sup- 
port the  bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee.  It  Is  a  hastily  drafted  piece 
of  legt^tlon  which  has  had  by  no  means 
the  hearings,  oxisideratlon,  and  study 
that  should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  such  imi)ortance. 

It  may  wen  be  that  this  country  now 
needs  an  updated  form  of  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  with  proper 
procedures,  safeguards,  and  clear  criteria 
for  action.  Certainly  this  bill  does  no 
such  thing.  Some  of  Its  provisions  strike 
me  as  little  short  of  fantastic:  for  ex- 
amide,  the  provision  that  the  three-man 
board  set  up  to  approve  loan  guarantees 
can  veto  any  transaction  affecting  the 
assets  of  a  company  given  a  guarantee. 
How  Lockheed  or  any  other  company 
oould  operate  under  such  a  cloud  of  pos- 


sibly arbitrary  second  guessing,  I  do  not 
know.  N<»-  is  it  clear  how  the  veto  power 
would  be  operated,  at  what  point  in  the 
business  process,  or  on  what  basis. 

A  bill  limited  to  the  Lockheed  situa- 
tion would  be  tar  preferable.  It  would, 
at  least,  be  honest.  It  could  be  said  to 
have  followed  intensive  hearings  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  on  the  merits  of  the 
situation.  It  would  not  open  tbe  door  to 
all  sorts  of  unforeseen  future  transac- 
tions, possibly  having  pOUtleal  origins, 
over  which  the  Congress  would  have  only 
an  awkward  and  InsufBdent  power  of 
veto. 

However.  I  will  be  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  bill  even  if  it  is  limited  to 
the  Lockheed  situation,  although  I 
frankly  find  the  decision  much  more 
complicated  than  It  has  been  painted  by 
some  distinguished  newspapers  and  by 
s<xne  of  my  colleagues.  I  can  see  many 
good  argimients  for  the  Government 
isoi^g  a  guarantee  In  such  a  case,  and 
I  am  not  excessively  bothered  by  the 
principle.  The  n.S.  Government  does 
issue  guarantees  in  many  different  kinds 
of  situations,  if  there  is  a  good  reason  to 
do  so,  tind  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
reason  to  discriminate  against  large 
corporations.  The  Government  also 
makes  loans,  to  large  as  well  as  to  small 
corporations.  I  am  advised,  for  example, 
that  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  had 
the  benefit  not  long  ago  of  a  $75-million 
Government  locm,  under  the  V-loan  pro- 
gram, at  a  time  of  financial  stringency. 
And  I  am  very  c<mcemed  by  the  pros- 
pects for  imemployment  and  economic 
hardship  that  may  flow  from  a  refusal 
by  the  U£l.  Government  to  make  the 
requested  guarantee  for  Lockheed. 

But  fundamentally  I  run  into  this  dif- 
ficulty: If  the  business  proposition  Uiat 
we  are  being  asked  to  underwrite  is  as 
sound  as  it  has  been  described  to  be,  so 
that  the  risk  of  loss  under  the  giianuitee 
is  insubstantial,  then  why  are  the  banks 
not  willing  to  take  the  risk?  Of  course, 
I  can  understand  why  the  banks  would 
prefer  to  have  the  giiarantee,  but  I  think 
they  can  find  a  way  to  preserve  their 
investment,  which  is  enormous,  without 
the  guarantee,  if  the  demand  for  the 
plane  is  really  there  and  if  Lockheed  is 
able  to  carry  the  contracts  through  to 
fruition.  If  those  conditions  are  not 
present,  then  the  Government  should 
not  be  expected  to  issue  the  guarantee. 
I  personally  have  grave  doubts  that,  with 
the  present  economic  difficulties  facing 
the  airlines,  with  their  current  low- 
average-load  factors,  the  prospects  for 
the  P-1011  are  actually  not  too  bright. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  com- 
pany and  the  banks  may  very  well  be 
back  for  further  help  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  a  year  or  so  from  now. 
even  if  the  present  guarantee  is  made 
and  the  loan  Issued.  And  the  arguments 
that  will  then  be  made  will  be  the  same 
argimioits  that  have  been  made  here 
today.  And  if  the  Government  does  not 
provide  the  further  assistance,  it  will 
then  have  the  Lockheed  company  on  its 
hands,  and  that  is  not  a  pleasant  or  a 
desirable  prospect. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  Hit.  8432  in 
its  final  form. 


While  I  might  have  considered  sup- 
porting the  bill  as  originally  nportai, 
the  reduction  through  the  sunoidmaits 
of  the  guarantee  to  a  single  company 
creates  in  my  mind  a  danger  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  we  shall  be  setting  the 
stage  for  innimierable  individual  repeat 
performances  whereby  Government  could 
Itself  bec(Hne  a  sort  of  banker  for  large 
Industry. 

In  the  case  of  the  broader  proposal,  I 
believe  that  its  expressed  principle  is 
sound — that  is  that  there  should  be  a 
fund  of  Government  assistance  available 
to  tide  over  difficult  times  compantee 
which  are  sound,  but  whose  assets  are 
not  liquid.  The  record  in  depression  days 
of  the  RFC — one  of  the  most  successful 
Government  ventures  in  history — proves, 
I  believe,  that  the  broad  proposal  is  valid 
and  workable. 

Whether  in  fact  it  was  embodied  in 
HH.  8432  is,  of  course,  another  question. 

With  the  changes  in  the  legitiation. 
however,  the  bill  before  us  has  become  an 
aid  proposal  for  one  company.  It  singles 
out  some  organization  amcmg  many  com- 
peting entitles  in  this  Industry  and  sus- 
tains it — in  spite  of  management  de- 
fects— against  its  competitors  who  are 
still  in  business  without  the  benefit  of 
Government  guarantee  of  their  borrow- 
ings. This  is  objectionable  because  it  in- 
terferes with  the  operation  of  the  market 
and  penalizes  companies  which  have 
been  efficient  enough  to  keep  out  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty. 

I  realize  that  there  are  ec<momic  im- 
plications for  Connecticut  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  operation  of  this  company, 
but  there  are  also  competing  companies 
and  it  seems  clear  that  Government 
should  be  extremely  hesitant  to  become 
Involved  on  one  side  of  a  competitive 
situation. 

I  believe  also  that  even  without  the 
guarantee,  the  most  that  the  company 
would  face  would  be  a  re(»Tanlzatlon 
which  would  result  in  a  rescheduling  of 
its  debts  and  possible  changes  in  man- 
agement which  could  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  long  run.  With  such  a  re- 
organization, its  sut)contractors  would 
continiie. 

For  these  reasons,  then  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that  we  are  considolng  this  bill  today 
is  a  stark  comment  on  our  misplaced 
national  priorities.  We  work  and  strug- 
gle for  years  Just  to  get  committee  hear- 
ings on  legislation  which  will  house  the 
homeless,  onploy  the  Jobless,  at  feed 
the  hungry,  but  when  a  big  corpora- 
tion— or  more  correctly,  the  big  banks 
supporting  a  big  corporation— snap  their 
fingers,  we  all  Jump  to  respond  to  their 
needs. 

What  does  the  proposed  guarantee  of 
$250  million  to  Lockheed  alone  repre- 
sent? 

It  represents  2^  times  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  for  Federal 
air  pollution  programs  for  the  new  fis- 
cal year. 

It  represents  twice  what  is  budgeted 
for  hU^way  safety. 

It  roiresents  2V^  times  what  has  been 
requested  for  cancer  research. 
It  represents  13  times  irtiat  we  wlU 
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gpend  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  health  care 
for  the  children  of  migrant  workers. 

And  what  could  $250  million  do,  where 
might  it  go,  if  not  poured  down  the  bot- 
tomless, greedy  hole  which  Lockheed  and 
Its  bankers  represent? 

It  could  be  invested  in  housing. 

It  could  be  Invested  in  schools. 

It  could  be  Invested  in  our  environ- 
ment. 

It  could  be  invested  in  generating  Jobs 
for  our  ever-increasing  army  of  unem- 
ployed. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  sound  com- 
pany, that  the  Trl-Star  is  a  sound  proj- 
ect. In  the  same  breath,  we  are  told  that 
our  Nation's  largest  banks,  institutions 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  what  ts  fi- 
nancially sound  and  what  is  finsmcially 
unsound,  will  not  risk  suiother  nickel  on 
this  company  and  this  program  imless 
we  put  up  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
of  the  taxi>ayers'  hard-earned  money 
as  a  guarantee.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  earning  9  or  10  percent 
interest  on  such  a  loan.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  here  would  personally  co- 
sign  for  someone  else's  loan  under  such 
circumstances.  If  you  vrould  not  risk 
your  own  money  this  way.  you  shoidd 
not  risk  the  people's  money  either. 

The  administration  which  tries  to 
scare  us  by  claiming  that  60,000  Jobs  will 
be  lost  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  is  the 
same  administration  which  recently 
vetoed  a  public  works  bill  designed  to 
provide  over  200,000  jobs.  It  is  the  same 
Bdminlstratlon  whose  ill-conceived,  ill- 
executed  economic  policies  have  lost  2^ 
million  Jobs  since  1969. 

Senator  Tatt,  who  has  never  been  de- 
scribed as  a  spendthrift  or  a  foe  of  our 
economic  system,  has  called  this  bill  a 
finnnHfti  oidf  of  Tookin  resolution. 

It  does  not  merely  ball  out  Lockheed, 
but  throws  open  the  Treasury  doors  to 
any  corporate  comer  whose  banks  want 
risk-free  income  at  the  public's  expense. 

It  sets  a  precedent  which  could  end 
up  costing  us  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars. 

It  totaUy  surrenders  our  legislative 
power  of  the  purse. 

It  represents  everything  that  is 
wrong  with  our  ordering  of  national  pri- 
vities. 

I  respectfully  urge  its  defeat 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  voice 
my  opposition  to  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  House  today  which  would  cast  the 
Government  in  the  role  of  guarantor  for 
a  loan  to  a  private  corporation.  I  be- 
lieve such  action  would  establish  a  dan- 
gerous congressional  precedent. 

It  would  be  in  my  opinion,  a  serious, 
pertiaps  irreversible,  intrusion  into  our 
free  enterprise  economy,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  might  not  be  fully  clear 
for  years  to  come.  It  could  possibly  un- 
dermine the  discipline  of  our  American 
system  by  virtually  eliminating  the 
threat  of  failure  in  large  business  ven- 
tures. If  corporations  which  deal  with 
the  Government  were  to  operate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  total  security  fostered  by 
such  a  guarantee,  what  Incentives  would 
there  be  to  maintain  an  efficient  opera- 
tion? This  is  especially  true  when  the 


company  involved  is  presentiy  the  largest 
civilian  contractor  with  the  Govenmient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in  my  city  of 
Chicago,  himdreds  of  onall  companies 
were  forced  to  go  out  of  business  because 
they  could  not  obtam  sufficient  capital. 
I,  therefore,  do  not  feel  that  we  in  good 
conscience  can  Justify  a  loan  of  such 
magnitude  to  a  single  American  enter- 
prise. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  today  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  consequent 
loss  of  Jobs  if  Lockheed  were  forced  to 
suspend  operations.  In  a  period  of  such 
high  unemployment,  their  concern  is  ad- 
mirable but  all  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  resulting  loss  of  Jobs  in 
this  case  has  been  greatly  overstated. 

Lockheed's  chief  competitors  have  de- 
clared on  several  occasions  that  they 
iiave  the  potential  to  absorb  a  minimum 
of  20,000  employees  by  January  of  1972, 
in  the  areas  of  the  country  tiiat  would  be 
hurt  the  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  3  weeks  ago, 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971.  In  this 
act,  the  Congress  provided  $2.5  billion 
for  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
Jobs  for  those  thousands  of  unemployed. 
If  the  $250  million  that  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  today  could  be  somehow 
channeled  into  the  emergency  emifloy- 
ment  program,  the  Jobs  created  would 
far  outweigh  the  loss  of  Jobs  created  by 
the  demise  of  a  single  corporation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose H  Jl.  8432.  which  has  been  described 
as  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act 
of  1971. 1  add  as  a  footnote  to  the  above 
statement  I  supported  the  amendment 
of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  which  was 
one  of  limitation,  solely  upon  the  prem- 
ise as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Although  the  Ashley  amendment  was 
passed  on  a  voice  vote  and  there  was  no 
(H>portimlty  to  be  recorded.  I  supported 
that  amendment  upon  the  theory  Ibat 
if  the  Locm  Guarantee  Act  was  bad  vfhsa. 
it  guaranteed  $2  billion  to  any  applicant 
who  might  come  forward,  then  by  the 
ado[>tion  of  the  Umitaticn  amendment  it 
would  be  only  one-eighth  as  bad  be- 
cause as  to  any  single  borrower  there 
would  be  a  guarantee  limit  of  only  $250 
million. 

I  cannot  let  it  stand  that  the  Ashley 
amendment  is  wholly  good  because  it  Is 
a  special  interest  am»idment.  We  can- 
not kid  ourselves.  It  wUl  benefit  (me  air- 
craft frame  manufacturer.  I  have  care- 
fully used  the  word,  "frame."  Moreover 
it  will  benefit  one  foreign  aircraft  en- 
gine manufacturer.  Neither  of  our  two. 
and  we  have  only  two  aircraft  oigine 
manufacturers  m  the  United  States,  will 
be  benefited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  certain  other  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  themselves,  I  have 
had  to  vnestie  with  my  conscience  to 
reach  a  conclusion  as  to  whetiier  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  this  bill  on  final  passage. 
In  the  course  of  my  study  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  bill,  the  first  signal  of  cau- 
tion raised  as  a  kind  of  cautionary  flag 
was  the  fact  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  divided  18  to  16  which 
means  it  was  burely  reported  out. 

The  prlncU>le  of  this  kind  of  a  loan  is, 
In  my  Judgment  not  good  because  it  sets 


a  precedent  from  which  we  may  never  be 
able  to  get  away  from.  Of  course,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  free  enterprise  syston.  Tboae 
who  dalm  it  is  dead  surely  cannot  be 
right. 

Those  m^io  say  that  this  country  Is  In 
such  bad  shape  that  the  failure  to  guar- 
antee this  lofm  for  one  ocHnpany  means 
we  will  be  plunging  into  a  dfq;>res8loci 
must  surely  be  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  of  a  very  q)ecial  kind.  I  know  we 
are  in  a  recession  but  I  also  know  that 
there  remains  about  20  aircraft  manur 
f  acturers  that  can  carry  on.  Perhi^M  I 
should  say  there  are  20  who  manufacture 
sdrcraft  frames.  Remember  there  are 
only  two  who  numufacture  aircraft 
engines.  Pratt  k  Whitney,  and  General 
Electric.  But  we  are  not  helping  our 
country  where  we  are  short  and  weak 
in  the  area  of  aircraft  engines.  Instead, 
this  loan  wlU  beneflt  a  foreign  aircraft 
engine  manufacturer.  Rolls  Royce. 

Such  theatrical  statements  that  if  we 
do  not  approve  this  loan  we  are  shooting 
craps  with  the  naticmal  interest  is  Just 
not  in  tux»rdance  with  the  facts.  Surely 
no  one  can  argue  this  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional defense  capabilities. 

The  Federal  Government's  subsidlaa- 
tion  of  large  corporations  is  contrary  to 
the  mlnclple  of  free  competition.  If  we 
pass  fhls  legislation,  in  the  future  all 
any  company  would  have  to  do  to  qualify 
for  a  guaranteed  loan  is  to  convince  this 
Emergency  Guarantee  Board,  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  District 
in  which  the  firm  is  located  that  its  col- 
lapse would  seriously  smd  adversely  af- 
fect the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  mismanage- 
ment of  the  corporation  most  talked  of 
in  connection  with  this  loan.  As  I  see  it 
at  this  point,  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  be- 
comes law,  what  we  are  doing  is  to  re- 
ward poor  corporate  managemoit.  If  we 
pass  this  legislation  we  will  be  asked  in 
the  future  to  provide  guaranteed  loans 
for  any  ocMnpany  whose  aftelrs  are  so 
badly  mismanaged  that  all  sources  of 
credit  have  been  shut  off  to  them,  llils 
legislation  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee  for  further  hearings  and  re- 
study. 

Mr.  STEIATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
many  ways  the  vote  on  this  legislation 
to  provide  relief  to  the  Lodcbeed  Corp. 
is  a  difficult  one  to  cast. 

I  have  seen  the  L-lOll  at  the  Paris  Air 
Show.  It  is  a  very  impressive  aircraft 
and  I  would  like  to  see  it  fly  conunercially. 
The  Lockheed  Corp.  has  had  some  prob- 
lems with  some  of  its  key  defense  con- 
tracts, but  it  has  also  done  some  very 
outstanding  defense  work  and  its  aircraft 
have  generally  been  outstanding  in  th^ 
performance.  I  would  certainly  hate  to 
see  their  professional  skills  and  capabili- 
ties removed  from  the  aircraft  and  de- 
fense production  field.  EqDedally  am  I 
dlsturtied  at  tbe  thought  that  any  failure 
on  our  pwrt  to  act  may  bring  on  unem- 
ployment aoKing  the  men  and  wooMa 
who  are  loyal  Lockheed  onployees. 

But  B<r.  Chairman,  there  are  soma 
other  factors  which  trouble  me  deeply 
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about  tbls  proposal.  Ita  the  first  place, 
I  wuider  how  many  realize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  already  agreed  to 
underwrite  $750  million  of  the  $1  billion 
overrun  which  Lockheed  came  up  with 
on  the  C-6A.  Last  year  the  Defense  bill 
contained  $200  million  for  that  puipose. 
The  second  Installment  Is  In  the  1972  De- 
fense authorizaticm  bill,  which  we  have 
already  passed  here  in  the  House — a 
whopiring  $357  million.  And  the  balanije, 
presumably,  will  be  paid  in  fiscal  1973. 
No  matter  what  Lockheed's  dllBcultieB 
may  be.  \s  not  $1  bUUon  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  Just  a  little  too  much  to  pay  to 
assist  one  single,  private  company?  Is 
not  $750  millicm  enough  witiiout  our  go- 
ing another  $250  million  Into  the  hole? 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very 
grave  doubts  whether  the  economic  out- 
look for  these  new  Jumbo  Jets  Is  very 
good,  tn  spite  of  the  quality  of  the  Lock- 
heed Tri-8tar. 

As  everyone  already  knows,  the  747's 
are  flsrlng  with  very  small  passenger 
loads.  Ttot  demand  Just  Is  not  there  and 
the  atrUnes  are  already  cutting  back  on 
their  orders  for  747's.  Moreover,  the  first 
two  DC-lO's,  the  most  direct  competitor 
of  the  TM-Star  1011,  have  already  been 
delivered  to  the  airlines  and  are  sched- 
uled to  be  bi  service  by  the  middle  of 
August.  Under  these  circumstances, 
where  is  the  maiicet  going  to  be  for  these 
1  Oil's  to  make  the  venture  economically 
successful?  It  may  be  a  great  plane,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  747  and  t^e  DC-10  have 
beaten  Lodcheed  to  the  draw. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  this  loan  guar- 
antee Is  being  used  to  help  not  only 
Lockheed  but  also  to  help  the  British 
Rolls-Royce  Corp.  In  other  words,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to  un- 
derwrite the  purchase  of  foreign  engines 
for  this  aircraft  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can employees  are  already  suffering  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  in  American  Industiy 
because  of  a  new  rising  floodtide  of  for- 
eign imports  to  our  shores.  The  electri- 
cal industry  has  already  lost  scxne  2,000 
Jobs  as  a  result  of  forrign  import  com- 
petition and  it  is  estimated  this  figure 
could  go  as  high  as  100,000  Jobs.  On^ 
yesterday  I  took  the  fioor  of  this  House 
to  protest  the  recent  action  of  the  TVA 
in  buying  Swiss  turbines  Instead  of 
American-made  turbines,  such  as  those 
from  General  Electric  Corp..  built  in 
Schenectady  in  my  own  district.  I 
pointed  out  that  had  this  contract  gone 
to  Schenectady  General  Electric  it  would 
have  meant  900  Jobs  for  S<±enectady 
workers  for  1  whole  year. 

Without  a  doubt  the  purduuse  of  Brit- 
ish engines  for  this  aircraft  would  have 
a  very  damaging  effect  on  American  Jobs 
at  a  time  when  we  are  already  gravely 
disturbed  by  moimting  unemployment 
around  the  country.  To  go  to  this  ex- 
tent, Mr.  Chairman,  to  damage  American 
Jobs  and  American  products  strikes  me 
as  a  very  unwise  action  indeed,  and  (Hie 
that  oould  deeply  harm  the  American 
worker. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  legislation  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
VtM  pending  leglslatlcn.  HJt.  8432.  the 
emergency  loan  guarantee  fund  UU. 


I  am  seriously' concerned  about  the 
precedent  which  we  would  be  establish- 
ing. 

I  recognize  the  special  problems  of 
the  Lockheed  Corp.,  which  originally 
prompted  copgresslonal  consideratlan  of 
financial  assistance  to  this  defense- 
oriented  company. 

During  the  course  cH  ccmsideratian  of 
help  to  Lockheed,  It  was  decided  to  switch 
signals  fnxn  legislation  directed  to  the 
interests  of  this  single  company  to  broad 
legislation  covering  any  major  corpora- 
tion vtiiose  financial  difficulties  threaten 
the  economy. 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  problems 
throughout  the  Government  and  civilian 
levels  when  a  major  company  runs  into 
financial  reverses  that  threaten  the  com- 
pany's future  and  the  Jote  to  large  nxmi- 
bers  of  employees. 

It  Is  well  understood  in  the  business 
community  that  some  types  of  enterprise 
are  ccmsidered  "risk  business"  and  that 
their  f ortimes  depend  upon  many  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  the  comiMny  or 
the  community.  TUs  applies,  in  particu- 
lar, to  those  companies  in  the  defense 
bustaess,  but  it  can  and  does  apply  Just 
as  easily  to  companies  whose  products 
suddenly  lose  public  demand  because  of 
either  oversupply  or  change  in  public 
fancy. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  programs,  as  well  as  with  local  ini- 
tiative in  finding  ways  to  provide  new 
employment  for  displaced  workers.  Such 
programs  are  on  the  books  right  now. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  feel  we 
should  launch  into  a  new  area  of  pro- 
viding financial  relief  for  private  indus- 
try. I  do  not  see  how  such  an  Imposition 
upon  the  public  purse  can  be  Jtistified. 
What  is  more,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
about  our  ability  to  write  into  law  an 
adequate  definition  to  insure  that  these 
loans  to  big  business — and  this  bill  would 
assist  Just  big  business,  not  the  average 
and  small  businessman — woiild  be  used 
only  in  emergency  circumstances. 

In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
very  well  could  be  providing  an  "out"  for 
companies  who  are  simply  inefficient 
and/or  mismanaged.  Thus,  it  could  be 
likened  to  a  reward  for  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  legislation 
as  it  ccnnes  tram  the  committee,  or  even 
if  it  is  changed  back  to  the  original  Lock- 
heed relief  concept  because  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  American  taxpayers  can  right- 
fully be  expected  to  bail  out  such  com- 
panies. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  Its  rami- 
ficatioDs  could  be  endless  and  could  cause 
more  problems  than  it  solves. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  supported  the 
Ashley  amendment.  I  think  that  this  is 
still  a  bad  bill— bad  for  the  coimtry. 
Lockheed  Is  not  going  to  succeed  on  the 
L-1011  program  because  they  cannot  sell 
enough  of  these  airplanes.  McDonnell 
Dou^as  has  publicly  admitted  that  they 
must  sell  as  many  as  460  planes  in  order 
to  make  a  profit.  Yet  on  a  comparable 
basts.  Lockheed's  plane  is  more  expen- 
sive and,  therefore,  they  are  gdng  to 
have  to  sell  even  more  in  OTder  to  make 
a  profit.  Yet  they  cannot  because  the 
total  market  is  not  there.  Even  Lockheed 


agrees  that  there  are  only  about  775 
planes  to  be  sold  on  the  market.  If  you 
add  460  for  McDotmell  Douglas  and  at 
least  an  equal  amount  for  Lockheed,  that 
comes  to  at  least  920  planes;  but  the  mar- 
ket is  only  775  planes.  Therefore,  some- 
one Is  going  to  lose  money.  There  are  no 
two  ways  about  it.  If  we  bolsto*  Lock- 
heed now,  either  they  will  be  back  for 
more  later  or  McDonnell  Douglas  will  be 
forced  into  a  loss  position.  It  is  Just  bad 
business  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

Admittedly,  this  measure  may  save 
some  jobs  until  after  next  year's  election 
but  that  is  all.  If  Lockheed  continues  in 
this  program,  it  will  not  be  a  panacea 
for  employment  since  the  L-1011  is  not 
a  great  creator  of  domestic  employment 
since  the  foreign  engine  manufacturer 
employs  as  many  people  as  Lockheed  on 
the  L-1011.  Forty-two  percent  of  the  L- 
1011  costs  are  for  foreign  employment, 
not  domestic.  Therefore,  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram is  not  a  great  domestic  employ- 
ment generator. 

The  fact  is  that  because  this  measure 
constitutes  bolstering  a  loser,  it  sets  a 
dangerous  and  imwise  precedent. 

It  sets  a  very  unfortunate  precedent 
which  could  change  the  basic  incentive 
system  that  has  been  so  vital  to  success 
61  our  ec(»omy.  One  vital  Incentive  to 
succeed  Is  the  risk  of  failure.  Stripped 
of  that  incentive,  our  S3rstem  could  be- 
come bloated  with  an  array  of  "public 
sector  problnns"  as  the  banks  now  can 
them. 

The  Congress  has  been  warned  time 
and  again  against  setting  this  kind  d 
precedent  by  businessmen,  economists, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard, and  even  by  heads  of  major  aero- 
space firms  such  as  Fred  Borch,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Electric. 
William  Allen,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Boeing,  and  Jack  Vollbrecht,  president  of 
Aerojet  General  Corp. 

For  example,  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  May,  Mr. 
Vollbrecht  ominously  warned  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  just  teU  you,  gentlemen,  you  bave  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  an  example  of  a  con- 
tractor who  Is  a  bellwether  In  this  Industry 
either  way  and  the  Industry  will  read  It  ex- 
actly the  way  you  treat  them.  It  Is  common 
talk  among  the  Industry  and  they  are  wait- 
ing to  see,  and  don't  think  they  wont  read 
those  signs.  There  Is  no  way  you  can  cover 
them  up.  So  U  you  want  to  continue  havlnc 
troubles  with  an  industry  who  will  come 
right  back  and  say,  "Well,  what  are  yon 
treating  me  different  toxl  What  Is  different 
about  me?  My  problems  are  just  as  real  to 
me  as  Liockbeed's  are  to  them."  I  think  that 
Is  fair.  I  would  expect  to  be  able  to  come  in 
and  say.  "My  Ood,  we  made  a  horrible  mis- 
take and  we  are  about  to  go  \mder  and  we 
want  to  be  balled  out."  and  I'd  want  to  know 
why  you  are  not  going  to  baU  me  out.  If  yov 
say  no,  I  want  to  know  why." 

This  measure  is  imsound  from  a  buiri- 
ness  and  economics  standpoint  and  most 
unwise  frtHn  a  standpoint  of  establish- 
ing a  dangerous  precedent. 

It  does  not  help  small  business. 

DOXS  THE  LOCXHZKD  BUX  BXALLT  HXLF  SMAIi. 

BTmifxaB? 
The  claim  has  bem  made  that  this  is 
really  a  small  business  bill.  The  figure 
35.000  suppliers  has  been  used  freely  in 
describing  Lockheed  subccmtractors. 
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This  flgiire  rdates  to  all  Lockheed  sub- 
contractors on  all  programs  and  con- 
tracts, including  military. 

However,  both  Secretary  Packard  and 
Secretary  Connally  testified  that  Lock- 
heed's military  contracts  would  be  com- 
pleted regardless  of  what  hi4H>eQed  to 
the  corporation. 

How  many  subcontractors  would  you 
you  estimate  would  be  affected  lor  the 
termination  of  the  L-1011  program? 

The  Treasury  D^mrtment  in  supply- 
ing the  House  Banking  Committee  with 
material  on  subcontractors  came  up  with 
a  list  of  only  66  subcontractors  that  had 
a  minimum  of  $10,000  content  per  air- 
plane. 

More  than  75  percoit  of  the  business 
done  by  these  66  subcontractors  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  10  largest  subcontractors. 

Of  these  10  largest  subcontractors, 
seven  are  among  the  300  largest  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States  and 
nine  are  among  the  \C9  1.000  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  how  can 
It  seriously  be  ccmtended  that  this  bill 
in  any  substantial  way  will  help  small 
business? 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  above 
data  that  the  claim  that  HJt.  8432  is  a 
small  business  bill  is  simply  a  smoke- 
screen for  bailing  out  not  only  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Coip.,  24  of  the  largest 
commercial  banks  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  the  major  air  carriers  in  the 
country,  but  is  also  a  bailout  toe  addi- 
tional major  Industrial  corporations.  In 
fact,  very  few  small  businesses  are  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  Lockheed  pro- 
gram. 

LOCKHEED'S  10  LARGEST  U.S.  SUBCONTRACTORS 


Ntine  al  cooipiny 


Total 

coimnitnwnts 

to  Lockheed 

Rank  by  is  o( 

•tMts  >      Miy  24, 1971 


Avco  Aerosttuctures  Division II  S299, 193, 100 

Monasco  Manutacturins Co O  56,722,000 

HamHton-Standard  OMsion  (UnHwl 

Aircrift  Corp.) 67  38,732,800 

CdlinsRMlk) 225  32,567,«» 

Sundstrand  Aviation  (Sundstrand). .  250  25, 423, 500 
Murdock  Machine  &  Engineering 

Co.(CCI) 654  17,847,600 

Sperry-Rand  Corp 75  13.299.000 

Ctirtiss-Wriiht  Core 300  13.027,000 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 30  11,160.400 

Instruments  Systems  Corp 912  11,784,000 

TOM •S20.557.000 


>  Fortune  Magazine.  May  1971. 

>  Not  available 
I  75.8  percent 

FOUOON  STTaCONTKACTOB'S 
L-1011 

Both  Lockheed  and  the  administra- 
tion contoid  that  the  company's  L-1011 
airbus  program  holds  such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Nation's  economy  that  ir- 
reparable damage  would  result  from 
termination  of  aircraft  production. 

However.  Lockheed  displayed  far  less 
concern  about  the  benefits  the  L-1011 
could  bestow  on  the  Nation's  economy 
when  it  launched  its  airbus  program. 
Data  supplied  by  the  compcmy  itself  dur- 
ing the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearing  on  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee  legislation  shows  that  foreign 
subcontractor  costs  amount  to  at  least 


24  percent  of  the  overall  price  of  each 
L-1011  produced. 

Lockheed's  board  chairman,  Daniel  J. 
Haughton.  testified  that  L-IOll's  will  be 
priced  at  about  $15  million  when  the 
planes  go  into  production.  Of  that  total 
$3.5  million  will  represent  foreign  sub- 
contractors' share  of  the  cost. 

These  findings  have  been  confirmed  by 
aeroepcu;e  and  civil  aviation  executives, 
engineers,  and  technicians  who  conduct- 
ed an  exhaustive  sti^  of  economic  con- 
sequences of  eliminating  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  verifying  the  Lock- 
heed data,  their  study  showed  that  only 
12  percent  of  the  overall  price  of  the 
McP'yn^U  Douglas  DC-10,  Lockheed's 
chief  competitor  in  the  airbus  market,  is 
refiected  in  foreign  subcontractor  costs. 
The  group  foimd  that  $1.8  million  of  the 
DC-10  cost  will  go  to  foreign  subcon- 
tractors— almost  entirely  to  one  subcon- 
tractor, McDonnell  Douglas  subsidiary 
in  Canada. 

Moreover,  Lockheed-supplied  data 
shows  that  not  only  wiU  a  large  part  of 
the  revenue  generated  by  L-1011  sales 
fiow  out  of  the  coimtry,  but  in  addition 
Lockheed's  foreign  subcontractors  em- 
ploy almost  as  many  people  as  are  di- 
rectly and  indirrctly  working  on  the  L- 
1011  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Haughton  testified  that  a  total  of 
33.800  people  are  working  on  the  L-1011 
or  employed  by  that  program's  domestic 
subcontractors.  RoUs-Royce  of  England 
employs  30.000  persons  alone  to  produce 
the  L-1011  engines. 

Ironically,  the  structure  of  the  L-1011 
program  has  provided  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  nearly  twice  the  number  of  jobs  that 
it  now  is  sustaining  in  the  United  States. 
Haughton  has  said  that  direct  and  in- 
direct domestic  L-1011  employment  has 
been  reduced  to  15,800  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  By  the  same  token, 
production  of  the  L-1011  will  automati- 
cally mean  a  substantial  division  of  em- 
ployment between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  In  sharp  contrast  with 
this,  McDonnell  Douglas'  DC-10  pro- 
gram work  force  is  comprised  almost  en- 
tirely of  UJS.  taxpayers. 

Obviously,  termination  of  the  L-1011 
prognun  and  the  switch  of  wide-bodied 
airbus  orders  to  McDonnell  Douglas  will 
mean  increased  emplosrment  in  the 
United  States. 

At  a  T»<n<'n""',  any  loan  paiarantee 
should  make  a  provision  that  the  air- 
lines of  the  foreign  engine  supplier  agree 
to  purchase  a  specified  number  of  the 
completed  L-lOll's. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  B.S..  8432  because  I  feel 
the  path  we  would  be  taking  is  a  danger- 
ous one. 

The  American  syst^n  of  free  enterprise 
has  demonstrably  shown  Itself  to  be  the 
most  fiexlble  and  productive  eoonomic 
system  in  man's  history.  It  reached  this 
imequaled  greatness  through  the  xm- 
hampered  initiative  and  drive  of  individ- 
uals competing  and  cooperating  tn  the 
free  market.  Government  intervention  In 
the  workings  of  our  ci^talist  system  has 
deliberatdy  been  limited,  for  when  even 
well-intentioned  Government  intruslans 
are  allowed  they  more  often  than  not 
hamper  the  discipline  of  the  marke^lace, 


forcing  distortions  In  the  Nation's  alloca- 
tion of  resources  and  a  long-run  decline 
In  ^e  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

AH  too  often  the  pnn^onents  of  govern- 
mental Intervention  in  private  enterinlse 
look  only  at  the  immediate  results  of  an 
act  or  policy  affecting  one  or  merely  a 
few  groups,  llie  observation  that  the 
Government  stands  to  lose  more  in  lost 
revenues  resulting  fztiim  the  coDi^Me  <tf 
Lockheed  than  it  would  risk  by  guaran- 
teeing a  $250-mlIUan  loan  is  comiKtlllng. 
But  the  long-term  costs  wiU  be  meas- 
ured in  more  than  dollars  and  cents.  Any 
governmental  taini>erlng  with  the  effi- 
ciencies and  discipline  of  the  marketplace 
will  result  in  oonseouences  (A  long  dura- 
tion and  substance  whldb  will  affect  an 
of  our  society.  Congress  must  be  careful 
not  to  overlook  the  woods  in  a  precise 
and  minute  examination  of  a  particular 
tree.  Hit.  8432  will  drastically  affect 
more  companies  and  people  than  Just  the 
Lodcheed  Aircraft  Corp..  and  its  sub- 
contractors. 

What  originated  as  a  $250-millloQ 
guarantee  for  one  firm  has  already  blos- 
somed into  a  ^-bUlion  measure  open  to 
any  number  of  large  companies.  This 
legislation  reported  by  the  committee  Is 
the  blueprint  for  a  i>ew.  precedent-set- 
ting Federal  loan  guarantee  program 
that  cannot  hdp  but  become  a  f  ar-readi- 
ing  welfare  program  for  big  corporations. 
The  iggiflint^^w  Is  claimed  to  be  a  well- 
devised  mechanism  for  the  granting  of 
loan  guarantees  to  enterprises  facing 
"temporary  adversity."  However,  when 
realistically  a)n>ralsed  it  reveals  itself  as 
a  potentially  drastic  step  toward  govern- 
mental dominance  of  the  free  market.  To 
qualify  for  a  guarantee,  a  company  would 
merdy  have  to  convince  the  new  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Board  that  its 
collapse  would  "seriously  and  adversdy 
affect  the  economy  of  the  Nation  or  any 
region  thereof."  This  will  mean  that 
once  an  enteiprise  has  grown  to  substan- 
tial size  it  will  always  have  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  Insurer  of  last  resort.  This 
fMeral  subsidisation  of  large  corpora- 
tions is  directly  c(xitrary  to  the  spirit  of 
free  competition  which  has  In  the  past 
Inspired  our  economic  system  to  so  idoi- 
tifiBly  iHovide  for  us. 

The  argument  of  the  committee  that 
the  Federal  maintenance  of  large  cor- 
porations insures  competition  overiooks 
the  flexibility  of  the  free  maike^)lace. 
The  company  eiided  by  the  Government 
will  continue  to  compete  in  the  short  run 
in  its  business  field;  but  what  of  the  po- 
tential ccMnpetitors  which  are  impeded 
from  entering  the  field  because  of  govern- 
mental favoritism  toward  the  corporate 
giant?  Surdy  the  broader  effects  of  such 
Federal  preference  will  be  the  sttfiing  of 
potential  ounpetition  In  areas  of  vital 
concern.  Arbitrary  manipulation  of  the 
discipline  of  the  marketplace  can  in  the 
long  run  only  inhibit  free  ocKnpetition. 

This  legislation  is  not  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  defense  ca- 
pabilities. Deputy  Seoretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  appMred  before  the  com- 
mittee on  June  9, 1971.  and  testified  that 
the  loan  guarantee  could  not  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  national  defense,  as  pre- 
venting a  Lockheed  bankruptcy  was  not 
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eaaiential  to  the  nftttonal  defense  struc- 
ture: "Continuation  of  *i*<«Mwg  prograniB 
probaUy  could  be  worked  out  satisfacto- 
rily with  a  bankruiTtcy  receiver,  or  a 
trustee  In  reorganlnatlon,"  As  Secretary 
Packard  stated,  the  thrust  of  the  issue  is 
an  economic  one.  Further  tesUmcny  of 
Mr.  Packard  revealed  that  this  legislation 
will  even  hamper  free  competitive  bid- 
ding by  Oovemment  contractors  because 
it  in  effect  subsidizes  the  low  bidder  who 
fails  to  perform  his  contract  obligations. 
For  this  reason,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  opposes  H Jl.  8432. 

If  our  economic  system  is  to  continue 
its  remarkable  growth  and  development. 
It  must  be  allowed  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  success  that  has  so  well  stimu- 
lated the  Initiative  of  business  in  the  past. 
And  if  our  system  is  to  provide  the  chance 
for  success.  It  must  also  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  risk  of  loss.  If  we  remove  this 
risk  by  Government  guarantee,  we  will 
remove  at  the  same  time  the  Incentive 
for  extra  effort  and  efficiencies  tn  the 
marketplace.  If  we  guarantee  seciulty,  we 
sacrifice  and  limit  the  advantages  and 
rewards  of  added  achievement. 

Congress  should  ponder  the  conse- 
quences of  this  proposal  not  only  as  it 
win  affect  a  group  Interest  tn  the  short 
nm,  but  at>  it  will  affect  the  general  in- 
terest in  the  long  nm.  HJl.  8432  must  be 
opposed  in  order  to  prevent  a  harmful 
and  precedent-setting  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  realm  of  private  interprlse.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  carefully 
preserve  and  protect  for  generations  to 
come  the  legacy  of  opportunity  which  is 
embodied  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  which  will  be  severely  infringed  by 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  HH.  8432,  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  enterprises. 

First.  Vtuxe  are  no  provisions  as  to 
types  of  business  entoprises  to  be  aided. 
Such  a  decision  is  left  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  a  board  imder  the  control  of 
the  administration — chaired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  made  up  of 
the  Secretary  and  two  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board — ^its  Chairman, 
and  the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  the  district  from  which  the  loan 
application  originates.  This  has  all  the 
appearances  of  another  stacked  deck 
against  the  American  taxpayer. 

Second,  and  certainly  more  impor- 
tant, I  object  to  the  makeup  of  the  Board 
which  will  decide  the  policies  of  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act.  Recent 
newspaper  articles  indicate  that  the 
President  is  attempting  to  gain  control  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  increasing  its 
members.  Such  a  move  by  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  indicate  a  move  toward 
more  and  more  socialism.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  any  measure  that  will 
Increase  existing  Federal  control  over  the 
lives  of  individual  American  citizens, 
much  less  a  program  that  is  further  de- 
structive to  free  enterprise. 

To  allow  the  administration  to  control 
Pidldes  as  to  which  company  would  be 
eligible  for  guaranteed  loans  to  avoid 
bankriiptcy  is  to  court  financial  disaster. 
Tta  American  dollar  is  already  under  at- 
tack. 

I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any  measure 
that  would  allow  the  administration  to 


ball  out  any  and  all  preferential  com- 
panies from  financial  ruin  without  any 
strings  attached. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  represents  an  at- 
tempt by  our  Government  to  trespass  on 
forbidden  territory.  Adoption  of  this  bill 
would  only  enlarge  a  Gk)vemment-cre- 
ated  problem.  This  chances  too  much 
additional  power  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  HJl.  8432.  the  bill  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises  and  ask  that  re- 
lated news  articles  follow  my  remarks, 
(nom  tlM  Ohrlatl&n  Sol«iioe  Monitor,  July 
80.1971] 
Mb.  Nxzom  Wamtb  tks  Fed 

One  exjMotable  result  of  growlztg  enzlety 
•bout  the  atate  of  ttie  Amerloui  ecooomy  It 
tbe  White  Houee  reaohlng  for  ooDtioI  over 
"The  Ped"  (Tbe  Fedena  Beeerve  Boerd). 

According  to  latest  reports  Mr.  Nlxoii  wmnts 
to  "pack  The  Fed"  with  five  more  govemora 
of  hla  own  choosing.  The  Fed  would,  ob- 
viously, prefer  to  remain  unpacked. 

The  Issue  la  as  old  as  time,  but  with  vlTld 
current  meaning. 

The  ancient  Issue  Is  control  of  the  money 
supply.  Does  the  king,  palace,  president,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  oaU  U.  have  a  monop- 
oly UuYxugh  the  minting  al  coins  and  fixing 
the  flnenees  of  those  odns  on  oontzol  of  the 
money  supply?  Or  does  the  banking  and  mer- 
chant community  have  Its  own  separate  mon- 
ey supply  In  the  form  at  bank  notes  and 
credits  which  It  regulates  to  Its  tastes  re- 
gardless of  the  interests  of  the  palace? 

In  medieval  times  (and  even  lat^r)  kings 
In  flnanclal  trouble  were  known  to  "clip  the 
coins"  (UteraDy  shave  ott  the  edges)  to  get 
more  q)endlng  money  for  their  various  needs. 
This  was  the  original  form  of  devaluation  of 
the  currency.  It  has  been  widely  practiced 
down  through  the  ages.  It  made  It  possible  for 
the  king  to  pay  off  hU  debts  with  (Reaper 
money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  set  up  as 
a  separate  and  Independent  Institution  for 
t&e  apeclfle  ptirpose  of  keeping  politics  out  of 
management  of  the  money  supply.  It  was 
modeled  on  the  Bank  of  Sngland.  It  was  em- 
poiwered  to  relax  or  tight«m  the  rupply  of 
money  In  Its  own  good  Judgment.  Under  the 
original  Bank  of  England-Fedwal  Reserve 
system  the  palace,  or  Iteasury,  lost  control 
ovM-  the  money  supply.  The  interests  of  the 
hanking  and  merdiant  commxmtty  took  prec- 
edence over  the  p<diltlcal  interests  of  the 
government. 

In  theee  times  government  Increasingly 
wishes  to  be  able  to  manage  the  money  sup- 
ply as  one  of  Its  controls  on  the  eoonomy.  The 
Bank  of  England,  long  under  siege  'rom  the 
Treasury,  was  finally  captured  when  Labour 
took  office  under  Harold  WUson  in  1964.  In 
Washington  the  Federal  Reserve  stUl  holds 
out  as  an  Independent  source  of  credit  and 
money. 

The  issue  has  come  to  a  head.  The  Fed 
had  been  practicing  an  easy-money  policy 
untU  some  six  months  ago.  It  then  became 
anxious  about  the  oontiidng  pace  of  the  In- 
flation. The  Fed  is  now  over  on  a  tight- 
money  policy  whiifli  is  why  interest  rates  are 
going  up.  But  at  the  White  House  Mr.  Nixon 
is  more  ooncemed  about  uneaiploymeot  than 
aboot  inflation.  He  wants  an  easy-mooey  sup- 
ply to  stimulate  the  HuggiSb  eoonomy  and 
produce  Jobs.  So  The  Fed  and  the  White 
House  are  working  at  cross-purposes. 

Should  the  White  Boxue  have  the  ability  to 
force  The  Fed  to  eonfonn  with  Its  eoonomle 
poUolas? 

Srery  president  atnoe  tbe  (oxmdlng  of  The 
Fed  has  wanted  to  be  able  to  ocmtrol  It. 
One  reason  Arthur  Bums  Is  now  chairman 
of  The  Fed  is  beoause  Mr.  Nixon  thought 
he  wotUd  be  more  amenable  to  White  House 


wishes  than  was  his  piedeeeasor,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  It  U  natural  for  a  presUleint 
to  want  control  over  Tbe  Fed.  Whether  he 
should  liave  it  is  another  matter  about  which 
we  reserve  Judgment. 

But  meanwhile  the  move  to  gain  oontio] 
by  appointing  five  more  governors  tells  us 
how  anxious  the  White  House  Is  about  the 
state  of  the  eoonomy  and  how  deeply  oon- 
cemed it  is  over  the  fact  that  employment  is 
not  going  up  as  Mr.  Nixon  wishes  it  would. 

[From  the  Kvening  Star.  Washington,  D.C., 
19711 

BUBNS'     COKMXMTS     DKAW     ADlCIMISTaATIOlT'S 

AMOxa 

White  House  officials  are  floating  reports 
tliat  President  Nixon  Is  considering  moves 
to  c\irtall  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  apparently  to  show  they  are 
angry  at  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums  for 
criticizing  administration  economic  policies. 

High-ranking  oOcials  outside  the  White 
House  said  yesterday  there  is  no  chance  that 
such  propoeals  will  be  pressed,  or  that  Con- 
gress would  support  Nixon  if  he  tried. 

There  was  speculation  that  the  reports 
were  floated  to  warn  Bums  to  mute  his 
public  criticism  and  stick  to  the  traditional 
role  of  a  central  banker  In  carrying  out 
monetary  policy. 

The  White  House  carefully  avoided  squelch- 
ing the  reports  completely. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said 
publidy  that  Nixon  Is  not  "considering"  or 
"dlscuMlng"  proposals  to  Infringe  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve's  independence  "at  this  point." 
He  declined  several  opportunities  to  deny 
flatly  that  such  proposals  are  under  study  in 
the  White  House. 

suGoisnoNs  soiarncD 

Zlegler  later  told  a  reporter  that  the 
President  does  not  have  the  proposals  '^m- 
der  active  consideration  at  this  time,"  but 
added  that  "there  are  thoee  In  the  adminis- 
tration who  have  made  such  suggestions." 

He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  conflrmed 
the  reports  privately. 

Herbert  O.  Klein,  director  of  communica- 
tions, said  there  have  been  "general  discus- 
sions over  a  period"  about  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  too  much  power,  but  said 
he  does  not  ImoW  whether  the  issue  has 
become  more  inunedlate. 

United  Press  International  had  quoted 
administration  officials  as  aaying  tlxat  key 
advisers  had  urged  Nlzon  to  press  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from 
seven  to  14  members,  to  increase  his  in- 
fluence. 

Dow  Jones  foUowed  with  a  report  that  the 
administration  is  seriously  considering,  in- 
stead, legislation  to  bring  the  Federal  Re- 
serve into  the  executive  branch,  thus  end- 
ing its  independence  dlre<!tly  rather  than  by 
adding  pro-Nlxon  members. 

Hnx  i.XAnxBS  dxnt  KirowutDcx 

It  appeared  that  the  reports  about  cur- 
tailing tbe  Federal  Reserve's  independence 
originated  in  the  White  House,  without  the 
knowledge  of  officials  in  other  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  economy. 

These  officials  said  the  reports  came  as 
a  surprise,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  "pack- 
ing" the  board's  membership  or  moving  it 
into  the  executive  ranch. 

"Bananas,"  a  high-ranking  ofllclal  said, 
calling  the  r^>orta  "nonsense." 

RepubUcan  and  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  who  deal  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
also  denied  knowledge  of  administration  ef- 
forts to  infringe  its  independence. 

Bums,  formerly  Nixon's  doseat  economic 
adviser,  reportedly  has  iiked  the  President  by 
contradlotlng  the  administration's  claims  of 
progress  in  curbing  Inflation,  and  by  caU- 
Ing  repeatedly  for  stronger  action  to  stabi- 
lise wages  and  prices. 

Nixon  has  rejected  Bums'  proposal  for 
establishment  of  a  wage-price  review  board. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  SO,  1871] 

"LiBAXs"  Abottt  Rxaxavx  Sooixd  bt 

Whitb  Housx 

WasBiifGToif. — A  high  White  House  offi- 
cial said  today  that  the  "leaks"  earlier  this 
week  about  possible  consideration  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  a  change  In  the  status  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  "were  not  a  legitimate 
expression  of  Presidential  opinion." 

This  ofllclal  who.  foUowing  tbe  custom  at 
immediate  Presidential  advisers,  declined  to 
be  named,  registered  to  The  New  York  Times 
his  distress  on  two  points: 

The  President  was  inaccurately  portrayed 
by  lower-level  VIThite  House  sources  as  con- 
sidering legislation  to  increase  the  slae  of 
tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  to  bring  it  Into 
tbe  executive  branch  of  tbe  government. 

That  Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  the  White  House 
Press  Secretary,  had  not  more  flrmly  denied 
the  reports  when  queried  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  establiahed  on  good 
authority  that  the  "leaks"  came  from  the  of- 
floe  of  Herbert  O.  Klein,  the  President's  direc- 
tor of  communications,  though  not  neces- 
sarily from  Mr.  Klein  himself. 

Reporters  from  United  Press  Internstlonal 
and  Dow- Jones  News  Service  were  given  the 
"story"  and  were  told  that  the  President  was 
"furlotis"  with  Arthur  F.  Bums,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  has  dif- 
fered with  the  administration  on  several 
points. 

The  same  source  told  of  presidential  con- 
sideration of  tbe  changes  in  the  status  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  Treasury  and  Coun- 
cil of  Boonomlc  Advisers  Immediately  de- 
clined any  knowledge  of  such  a  plan. 

Today  the  denial  extended  to  the  White 
House  Itself.  But  tbe  situation  will  probably 
remain  in  some  confusion  until  the  Presi- 
dent issues  a  statement  of  some  Idnd,  either 
directly  or  through  Mr.  Zlegler. 

WhUe  It  can  be  accepted  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  not  contemplating  any  legislative  actions 
affecting  the  status  of  the  Federal  Reserve — 
which  in  any  event  woiUd  be  highly  contro- 
versial— It  is  plausible  that  he  has  been  net- 
tled by  some  of  Mr.  Burns'  public  commenta 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  8432 
started  out  as  a  $2  billion  big  business 
assistance  fund  from  which  loans  could 
be  made  to  ailing  corporations,  notably 
Lockheed — the  company  asking  for  im. 
mediate  help.  As  amended  to  enhance 
passage,  the  bill  would  provide  in  effect, 
a  $250-mimon  loan  guarantee  for  Lock- 
heed alone. 

An  amendment  applying  the  same  re- 
quirements to  Lockheed  as  to  loans  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
whereby  the  lending  bank  guarantees  10 
percent  of  the  loan  and  the  Oovem- 
ment 90  percent,  was  offered  and  de- 
feated. With  that  amendment,  I  could 
have  given  reasonable  consideration  to 
H.R.  8432.  Without  it,  I  cannot  support 
the  bill. 

I  have  grave  reservations  when  the 
same  banks  that  have  already  invested 
$400  million  in  Lockheed  refuse  to  guar- 
antee or  arrange  for  10  percent  of  an- 
other $250  million.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  that 
br  law  are  limited  to  lend  only  65  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  land.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  does  not  offer  a  100-percent 
guaranteed  loan  to  farmers.  Nor  are  100- 
percent  guarantees  available  to  home- 
builders  or  small  businessmen. 

In  the  Committee  report,  one  of  sev- 
eral dimsenting  views  is  that  of  Con- 
gressman EowASo  I.  KocH.  I  quote  a  part 
of  his  statement: 


The  argument  was  advanced  by  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  and  others  that  what  is 
proposed  here  is  similar  to  the  assistance 
given  to  small  biislnesses  by  the  Small  B\isl- 
ness  Administration. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  put  before 
Mr.  Packard  on  whether  the  SBA  provides 
assistance  to  a  small  flrm  at  the  edge  of 
bcuikruptcy,  he  responded: 

"Yes,  they  cc«ne  in  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. This  is  one  of  the  purposes,  to  help 
small  business,  and  among  other  things  to 
keep  them  from  going  into  receivership." 

A  very  fundamental  question  should  be 
saked  at  this  point:  Is  it  tbe  function  of 
government  to  bail  out  bankrupt  business- 
es— large  or  smaU?  Because  I  was  stirprised 
at  Deputy  Secretary  Packard's  response  and 
reference  to  SBA  procedures,  I  wrote  to  the 
SBA  to  ascertain  its  policy  csi  loans  to  small 
biislnesses  on  the  verge  of  bankruptoy.  I 
received  the  following  response  from  the 
Administrator  of  tbe  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration, Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  which  speaks 
for  itself. 

"UJ3.    GOVKRNKKMT, 

"Smau.  Business  ADiumsraATioN, 

"Washinffton.  DC,  July  22. 1971. 
"Hon  Bdwaxo  I.  KocR, 
"Hotise  of  Representativea. 
"WasMngton,  D.C. 

"DxAK  Ma.  Koch:  This  letter  will  reply  to 
yours  of  July  20,  1971  requesting  information 
relating  to  whether  the  SmaU  Bxisiness  Ad- 
ministration would  make  loans  to  small 
biulnesses  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

"The  prohibitions  which  you  dte  in  your 
letter  would  not  necessarily  preclude  such 
loans,  although  they  might,  depending  on 
the  circ\mistances  of  a  particular  case. 

"NormaUy,  we  would  not  consider  as  eli- 
gible for  a  bUBlneae  loan  an  aj^Ucant  which 
is  facing  bankruptcy,  as  we  must  find  under 
our  statute  a  reasonable  assiirance  of  repay- 
ment ability.  Ihls  would  obviously  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  in  most  caaee. 

"We  do  not  have  a  record  of  loans  made  to 
firms  facing  bankruptcy,  if  there  ever  were 
any  at  aU. 

"I  hope  that  this  information  is  helpful. 
Please  let  \m  know  when  we  can  be  of  further 
service. 

Sincerely. 

Thoicss  S.  Klxpfx, 

AdminUtrator." 

Now  a  word  about  the  security  of  Jobs 
involved,  which  figures  most  heavily  in 
my  concern  about  this  bill.  Going  bank- 
rupt would  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  company  would  go  out  of  business.  It 
oould  go  into  receivership  and  be  op- 
erated by  court-i^pointed  trustees,  and 
if  it  has  any  value  at  all  and  the  air- 
planes it  is  making  have  any  future,  it 
could  continue.  A  reorganlzation«of  man- 
agement and  closer  scrutiny  could  ben- 
efit both  the  company  and  its  workers. 

Perm  Central  Rallrocul  went  bankrupt. 
The  trains  did  not  stop — workers  did  not 
lose  Jobs  and  now  it  is  being  straightened 
out  under  new  management  and  direc- 
tion of  Federal  courts. 

The  Lockheed  plea  for  help  in  order  to 
protect  Jobs  for  its  workers  and  their 
f  amlUes  is  a  bit  ironic  when  one  coDsiders 
the  company  is  under  contract  with  tbe 
now  bankrupt  Rolls  Royce  Co.  of  Eng- 
land to  build  the  engines  for  their  new 
L-1011  planes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJ%.  8432  could  set  a 
precedent  wher«HI>y  we  could  find  our 
Oovemment  bailing  out  increasing  num- 
bers of  lu^  corporations  at  their  re- 
quest. 

It  is  a  travesty  of  Justice  for  tbe  tax- 


payers of  our  country  to  afford  this  kind 
of  guarantee  to  a  large  company  <m 
shaky  flTiMviai  ground  when  taxpayers 
themselves  are  refused  similar  privileges. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  cannot 
support  HJt.  8432. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  indicate  my  support 
for  the  Emergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Act 
of  1971.  guaranteeing  a  $250,000,000 
loan  to  be  made  by  private  lending  insti- 
tutions to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

I  want  to  say.  first,  that  in  normal 
times  I  woud  not  be  willing  to  support 
such  legislation.  In  normal  times,  how- 
ever, the  men  and  wcHnen  employed  by 
tbe  Lockheed  Corp. — and  who  will  be 
laid  off  and  out  of  work  as  a  result  of 
Lockheed's  bankruptcy — ^will  have  no 
other  Jobs  available  to  Uiem.  We  are 
experiencing  now  one  of  the  worst 
periods  of  xmemployment  in  American 
history.  I  know  that  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  exact  number  of 
expected  layoffs.  But,  to  suggest  that 
there  Is  any  real  difference  between  al- 
lowing the  layoff  of  60,000  at  35,000  or 
16,000  men  from  good  pasing  Jobs  when 
no  other  Jobs  exist,  is  idle  and  irrespon- 
sible quibbling  over  other  people's  liveli- 
hoods. If  we  are  in  a  position  at  this  time 
to  mftintjuin  the  employment  of  16.000 
men.  or  even  5.000  men,  on  a  worthwhile 
project,  which  itself  will  add  to  the  ninn- 
ber  of  available  Jobs,  then  It  is  irrespon- 
sible and  unreasonable  for  us  to  do 
nothing. 

This  is  not  an  approprlatlixi  bill.  No 
money  is  being  expended  from  the  Fed- 
eral treasury.  What  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment is  ss^ring  by  enacting  this  bill  into 
law,  is  that  there  is  a  sufficient  national 
interest  to  the  national  welfare  in  the 
continued  visile  operation  of  the  Lock- 
heed commercial  Tri-Star  project  and 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  stand 
behind  a  $250,000,000  secured  locm  made 
by  private  lending  institutions. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  natiozial 
Interest  to  do  this,  not  only  because  of 
the  employment  Issue  which  I  raised 
earlier,  but  because  of  the  severe  impact 
on  our  currently  deteriorating  balance 
of  trade.  Tliere  is,  and  will  be,  a  large 
market  for  these  aircraft.  Certainly  the 
M'cTVwiTirfi  Douglas  DC-10  and  the  Boe- 
ing 747  have  indicated  such  a  market. 
Not  only  are  American  domestic  air- 
lines purchasing  the  planes,  but  foreign 
govenunents  as  well  are  interested  in  the 
market.  The  DC-10,  the  Boeing  747,  and 
the  Lockheed  Tri-Star  are  not,  however, 
the  same  plane.  They  are  similar  but 
their  differences  are  so  substantial  that 
they  represent  different  portions  of  the 
airline  market.  Tbus,  if  the  Tri-Star  is 
not  built,  that  portion  of  the  maiket 
would  be  picked  up  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. Jobs  that  otherwise  would  have 
gone  to  Americans  will  go  to  foreign 
workers  on  foreign  planes  which  will  be 
sold  to  U.S.  ahiines  to  flU  what  would 
have  been  the  Tri-Star  position  In  the 
airline  market.  Thwi,  not  only  will  we 
lose  the  wages,  there  will  be  an  actual 
currency  drain  from  the  United  States  at 
a  time  when  we  can  least  afford  it. 

I  have  no  pecuniary  or  political  inter- 
test  in  the  Lockheed  Corp.  Tliere  Is  no 
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district  nor  Is  tbere  *  Iiodrtwid  solicldl- 
•ry  In  tbe  8tate  of  New  Jeraegr.  And.  al- 
tboogh  tbere  ere  %  number  of  New  Jersey 
eompanlfti  which  have  contracts  with 
the  Lockheed  Corp.,  none  Is  In  my  con- 
greestonal  district.  But.  what  haiH>ens  in 
Calif  oornla.  or  in  Georgia,  or  in  Kansas, 
or  In  any  other  State  of  the  Uhlan,  af- 
fects my  constituents  In  Hudson  County, 
N  J.  If  people  on  the  other  side  of  this 
great  countiy  are  out  of  work,  they  can 
not  afford  to  buy  products  manufactured 
by  waters  In  New  Jersey  and  In  Hudson 
County.  And  If  woiters  In  Hudson  Coun- 
ty are  subsequently  laid  off  because  no 
one  will  buy  the  products  ttut  they 
nudce,  then  the  people  In  the  service  in- 
dustries will  also  suffer  in  Hudson  Coun- 
ty. So  in  votlnv  for  this  legislation,  irtilch 
may  seem  only  to  protect  the  jobs  of  vajexi 
and  women  In  California,  I  am  seAiDg 
not  only  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  LoAheed 
wooers,  but  the  UveUhood  and  security 
of  my  own  constituents. 

Mr.  PATHCAN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Clertc  read. 

Ttae  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiuicted  by  the  Senatt  and  Houae  of 
Bepreaentatton    of    the    United    States    of 
America  <n  Congren  a$$embled, 
SHOBT  rmx 

Sacnoir  i.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  m  th« 
"Bmergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Aet". 

KSTABUBHMXItT  OF  THX  BOABS 

Sbo.  a.  Th«ra  U  created  an  Smergeney 
Loan  Oiiarantee  Board  (referred  to  in  tblx 
Act  aa  tbe  '3oard")  ocmpoaad  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury,  aa  Chairman,  the 
Ohatrman  of  the  Board  of  Cknenion  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Syatun.  and.  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  conslderliig  and  Tt1"g  upon  an 
application  for  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  to 
any  enterprlM.  tbe  president  of  the  Federal 
Reaerve  bank  in  tbe  dlatrlet  of  wbleh  au^ 
enterprlae  la  located  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  DecUlons  of  the 
Board  reapecttng  prooedoree  and  other  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  mattera  may  be  made  by  the 
two  pennanent  membera  of  the  Board.  Deci- 
sions of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing or  denial  of  an  application  for  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  loan  to  any  enterprise  ^all  be  made 
by  majority  vote  of  an  the  members  of  the 
Board  consisting  of  the  two  permanent 
members  and  the  prealdent  of  the  ftderal 
Reaerve  bank  In  tbe  district  of  which  said 
entwprlae  is  located. 

AUTHOBITT 

Sbc.  8.  The  Board,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions aa  It  rtnems  ^propriate.  may  gnaian- 
tee,  or  make  ooounltmeate  to  guarantee, 
lendara  agatnat  loaa  at  principal  or  Intctect 
on  loaxis  that  meet  the  x«qulz«menta  to  thla 
Act. 

UMRATIOIfS  AMD  COmXTXOKS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  may  be 
made  under  this  Aot  only  tr— 

(1)  the  Board  flnda  that  (A)  the  loan  to 
needed  to  enable  the  borroww  to  continue  to 
fumub  goods  or  aarrloaa  and  ftaUure  to  meet 
thto  need  wouM  adverMly  and  asrkNisIy  affect 
tbo  eeonomy  at  or  aoployment  in  the  Nation 
or  any  region  thereof,  (B)  eredtt  to  not  other- 
wtoe  available  to  tbe  bopower  undar  reaaon- 
aUa  terms  or  oondltlona.  and  (C)  the  pxoa- 
pectlre  earning  power  of  the  borrower,  to- 
gether with  the  diaraotor  and  value  of  the 
aeourlty  pledge,  famish  reaaonahle  aasurance 
that  tt  win  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  within 


tiM  time  fixed,  and  afford  rennnshle  proteo- 
tlon  to  the  united  SUtea;  and 

(3)  the  lender  certlflea  that  It  would  not 
make  the  loan  without  smdi  guarantee. 

(b)  Loans  guaranteed  ondv  thto  Aet  SbaU 
be  payable  In  not  mora  than  fire  yaara,  bat 
may  be  renewable  for  not  more  than  an  addi- 
tional three  yeaza. 

(0)  lioana  guaranteed  under  thto  Aet  atasU 
bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  guarantee  feee  and 
service  chargea.  If  any)  at  rates  not  to  etoeed 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Board  to  be  raaaon- 
aUe.  taking  Into  aooount  the  range  of  Inter- 
est rates  prevailing  In  the  private  market  for 
similar  loans  and  the  risk  assumed. 

aacuanT  roa  loan  ouAaAirnsa 
Sac.  5.  In  negotiating  a  loan  guarantee 
under  thto  Aot,  the  Board  SbaU  make  every 
effort  te  arrange  that  the  payment  oK  tbe 
principal  of  and  Intana*  on  any  plan  guar- 
anteed ahaU  be  eeoured  by  sufldent  property 
of  the  enterprise  to  ooUateraUia  ftOly  the 
amount  of  the  loan  guarantee. 

UQUaZKKim  APFUCAXLX  TO  VOUH 


6.  (a)  A  guarantee 
undar  thto  Aot  with  req>eet  to  an  anteipitoe 
shall  require  that  while  there  to  any  prinel- 
pal  or  Interest  remaining  ""ptiM  on  a  guar- 
anteed loan  to  that  entarprtoe  the  eutenirtoe 
may  not — 

(1)  deolare  a  dividend  on  ito  common 
stock;  or 

(3)  make  any  payment  on  Ito  other  In- 
debtednees  to  a  lender  whoee  loan  baa  been 
guaranteed  under  thto  Aot. 
The  Board  may  waive  either  or  both  of  the 
requlremente  eet  forth  In  thto  anbesntlon.  as 
specified  In  the  guarantee  agreement  oover- 
Ing  a  loan  to  any  particular  entarprtoe,  If  It 
determlnee  that  such  waiver  to  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  reaaonahle  protection  of  the 
Intereste  of  the  United  Stetes  under  the 
guarantee. 

(b)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  In- 
ability of  an  enterprise  to  obtain  credit  with- 
out a  guarantee  under  thto  Act  to  the  result 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  management  to 
exercise  reasonabto  buslnees  prudence  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  enterprise,  the 
Board  shall  require  before  juaranteetng  any 
loan  to  the  enterprise  that  the  enterprise 
make  such  management  changes  as  tbe 
Board  deems  necessary  to  give  tbe  enterprise 
a  sound  managerial  base. 

(0)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  any  enterprise 
shall  not  be  made  under  this  Act  unless — 

(1)  the  Board  has  received  an  audited  fi- 
nancial stetement  of  tbe  enterprise;  and 

(2)  the  enterprise  permlte  the  Board  to 
have  the  same  access  to  Ita  books  and  other 
documents  fks  the  Board  would  have  under 
section  7  In  the  event  the  loan  Is  guaranteed. 

(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  or  become 
due  under  a  guarantee  entered  Into  under 
thto  Act  unless  the  lender  has  exhausted  any 
remedfee  which  it  may  have  under  the  g^uar- 
antee  agreement. 

(e)  (1)  Prior  to  making  any  guarantee  un- 
der thto  Act.  the  Board  shall  satisfy  itself 
that  tbe  underlying  loan  agreement  on  which 
the  guarantee  to  sought  contains  all  the  af- 
firmative and  negative  oovenante  and  other 
protective  provisions  which  are  usual  and 
customary  in  loan  agreements  of  a  similar 
kind.  Including  previous  loan  agreemente 
between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  and 
that  It  cannot  be  amended,  or  any  provisions 
waived,  without  the  Board's  prior  consent. 

(3)  On  each  occasion  when  tbe  borrow 
seeks  an  advance  under  the  loan  agree- 
ment, the  guarantee  authorized  by  thU  Act 
shall  be  in  force  as  to  the  funds  advanced 
only  If— 

(A)  the  lender  gives  the  Board  at  least 
ten  days'  notice  in  writing  of  Ito  intent  to 
provide  the  borrower  with  funds  piuauant  to 
the  loan  agreement; 

(B)  the  lender  certifies  to  tbe  Board  be- 
fore an  advance  to  made  that,  aa  of  the  date 


of  the  notice  provided  for  in  subparagr^>h 
(A),  the  borrower  to  not  In  default  under 
tbe  loan  agreement:  Provided,  That  If  a  de- 
faxilt  has  oocuiied  the  lender  ahaU  report 
the  facta  and  droumatanoea  relating  thereto 
to  tbe  Board  and  tbe  Board  may  expreealy 
and  in  wilting  waive  suoh  default  In  any 
caae  where  It  detetmlnea  that  such  waiver  to 
not  Inconstotent  wHh  the  reasonable  pro- 
tecUon  of  tbe  Intereste  of  the  United  Statea 
under  the  guarantee;  and 

(C)  the  borroww  provldea  the  Board  with 
a  plan  setting  forth  the  expendlturee  for 
whloh  the  advance  wlU  be  used  and  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  expendlturee  wUl  be 
made,  and.  upon  the  expiration  of  suoh  pe- 
riods, reporto  to  tbe  Board  any  instencee  In 
which  amounte  advanced  have  not  been  ex- 
pended In  aooordanoe  with  tbe  plan. 

(f )  (1)  A  guarantee  agreement  made  under 
thto  Act  shall  contain  a  requirement  that  as 
between  the  Board  and  the  lender,  the  Board 
shall  have  a  priority  with  reqpeot  to,  and  to 
the  extent  of  the  lender's  intereat  in  any  col- 
lateral aeourlng  the  loan  and  any  earlier 
outstanding  loans.  The  Board  shaU  take  aU 
stepe  neceeeary  to  assure  such  priority  against 
any  other  peraona. 

(3)  As  used  In  paragraph  (1)  at  thto  sub- 
eeotlon,  the  term  "coUateral"  Indudea  all  as- 
sete  pledged  undar  loan  agreemente  and.  If 
im>proprlate  In  the  opinion  of  tbe  Board, 
all  sums  at  the  borrower  on  deposit  with  the 
lender  and  subject  to  offset  under  section  68 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Aot. 

nraracrroir  or  docuicznts;  autboutt  to 

miAFnMTS    dBTAZM    TXAMBAOnOIfB 

Sac.  7.  The  Board  to  autborleed  to  Inspect 
and  oopy  all  accounte,  books,  records,  mem- 
oranda, corxeepondence ,  and  other  docu- 
mente  of  any  enterprise  which  has  received 
financial  assistence  under  this  Act  concern- 
ing any  matter  which  may  bear  upon  (1) 
the  ability  of  such  enterprise  to  repay  the 
loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefor;  (3)  the 
interests  of  the  United  Stetee  in  tbe  property 
of  such  enterprise;  and  (3)  the  assurance 
that  there  to  reasonable  protection  to  tbe 
United  Stetes.  The  Board  to  authorized  to 
disapprove  any  transaction  of  such  enter- 
prise Involving  tbe  disposition  of  Ite  assete 
which  may  affect  the  repayment  of  a  loan 
that  has  been  guaranteed  pursuant  to  the 
provtolons  of  thto  Act. 

MAXIKmC   OBXJOATIOir 

Sac.  8.  The  "*^^"'""'  obllgatloa  of  the 
Board  under  all  outstanding  loans  guaran- 
teed by  it  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  sa,- 
000,000,000,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  Board 
guarantee  loans  to  any  one  borrower  In  an 
amount  greater  thau  sa60,000,000. 

nCKBGXNCT   LOAM   OUAXAMrKX  rUMO 

Sac.  0.  (a)  There  Is  estebllsbed  In  tbe 
Treasury  an  emergency  loan  guarantee  fund 
to  be  administered  'jy  the  Board.  The  fund 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Board  and  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
the  Board's  obligations  under  thto  Act. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  may  be  invested  in  direct  obliga- 
tions of,  or  obligations  that  are  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  the 
United  Stetes  or  any  agency  thereof. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  collect 
a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with  each  loan 
guaranteed  by  it  under  thto  Act.  Sums  real- 
ized from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
emergency  loan  guarantee  fund. 

(c)  Paymente  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  Board 
shall  be  made  from  the  emergency  loan  guar- 
antee fund.  In  the  event  that  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  insufllclent  to  make  such  payments, 
in  order  to  discharge  ito  respoiulbUltlss,  tbe 
Board  U  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  preecribed  by  the 
Board  with  the  i4>proval  of  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  Obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
conald»atlon  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  Stetes  of  comparable  ma- 
turltlea  during  the  month  preceding  the  is- 
suance of  the  notes  or  other  oUlgattons.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  to  authorlaed  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  tbe  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Aet.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securltlee  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase 
of  such  notes  and  obligations. 

PB>XBAL  aXSXEVK  BAMKB  AS  mCAI.  ACBNTa 

Sac.  10.  Any  Federal  Beeerve  bank  ^^ilch 
to  requested  to  do  eo  shall  aot  as  fiscal  agent 
for  the  Board.  Bach  such  fiscal  agent  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Board  for  all  expenses 
and  leasee  incurred  by  it  In  acting  as  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

PBoracnoir  or  covzsnicbnt's  urraaasT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Tbe  Attorney  General  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enfcHve  any  right  accruing  to  the  United 
Stetea  or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof  as  a 
result  of  the  Issuance  of  guvantees  under 
thto  Aot.  Any  sums  recovered  pursuant  to 
thto  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the  emergency 
loan  guarantee  fund. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  borrower,  or  any  other  persons 
Itoble  therefor,  the  amount  of  any  payments 
made  pursuant  to  any  guarantee  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  Act,  and  upon  mak- 
ing any  such  payment,  the  Board  shall  be 
subrogated  to  all  tbe  rlgbte  of  the  recipient 
thereof. 

ooHoxaaBiDirAi.   axvow 

Sao.  19.  (a)  "The  Board  tfiall  not  guarantee 
or  make  a  commitment  to  guarantee  any  loan 
after  October  1,  1971,  imleas— 

(1)  at  least  twenty  calendar  dayi  prior  to 
making  auch  guarantee,  the  Board  transmlte 
to  the  Congress  a  notification  of  Ito  Intention 
to  make  such  guarantee  together  with  a  de- 
tailed Justlfioatlon  therefor;  and 

(3)  a  period  of  twenty  calesidar  days  of 
continuous  session  at  the  Oongreas  foUowing 
the  date  on  vi^ch  the  notification  to  trans- 
mitted elapees,  and  during  such  period  there 
to  not  passed  by  either  the  Senate  or  tbe 
House  of  Repreaentetlvea  a  resolution  stetlng 
In  substance  that  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  does 
not  i^xprove  the  propoeed  guarantee.  For  che 
purposes  of  thto  paragraph,  m  the  comprte- 
tlon  of  the  twanty-day  period  there  shall  be 
excluded  tbe  days  (m  which  the  Senate  or 
tbe  House  of  Repreeentetlves  is  not  in  seeslon 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of 
tbe  Congress  sine  die. 

(b)  The  provtolons  of  sections  010-018  of 
title  S  United  Stetee  Code,  shall  apply  for 
tbe  procedure  to  be  followed  in  tbe  Senate 
and  House  of  Repreeentetlves  In  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  responsibilities  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  the  aame  m»«pffr  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
procedure  followed  In  the  case  of  reorganlaa- 
tlon  plans;  except  that  references  in  such 
provisions  to  a  "reeoiutlon  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan"  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purpoeee  of  thto  section  to  refer  to  a  reeoiu- 
tlon of  disapproval  under  subeectlon  (a)  (3). 


Sac.  13.  The  Board  shaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  annually  a  fuU  r^xtrt  of  Ite  opera- 
tions under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Board 
shall  submit  to  tbe  Congrees  a  qMCtol  report 
hot  later  than  June  80,  1073,  vrhleh  shall  in- 
clude a  full  report  of  the  Board's  operations 
together  with  Ite  recommcodatlona  with  re- 
4>ect  to  the  need  to  continue  the  guarantee 


program  beyond  the  termination  date  sped- 
flad  m  aaetton  14.  If  the  Board  reoommands 
that  the  jmigram  should  be  oontlnaad  be- 
jobA  such  teimlnatKm  date,  tt  shall  state  Ite 
recommendations  with  r«q;>ect  to  the  appro- 
priate board,  agency,  cr  ooiporatlon  whloh 
should  administer  the  program. 

TxaaaKATiON 
Sao.  14.  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  en- 
ter Into  any  guarantee  or  to  make  any  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  under  thto  Act  tannl- 
natee  on  December  81,  1978.  Such  termina- 
tion does  not  affect  the  carrying  out  of  any 
contract,  guarantee,  commitment,  or  other 
obligation  entered  into  pursiiant  to  tM«  Act 
prior  to  that  date,  or  the  taking  at  any  action 
neoessary  to  preaerve  or  protect  the  Inter- 
este of  the  United  Stetes  in  any  amounte  ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  In  carrying  on  operations 
under  thto  Act. 

Bir.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

■me  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXHOlODtTB  OITXXB)  BT  la.  ASBLKT 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
four  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  read  and  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

"Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendmente  offered  by  Mr.  AaRLxr: 

On  page  8,  line  31  strike  "and,  for  tJie  pur- 
poee  of  consldsrlng  and  acting  upon",  and 
strike  lines  33  through  35,  and  on  page  7, 
strike  llnee  l  through  8.  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "and  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Securltlee 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Decisions  of  tbe 
Board  shall  be  made  by  majority  vote." 

On  page  8.  strike  Unes  9  through  14  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlng: 

"(c)(l)  Loans  guaranteed  under  thto  Act 
■hall  bear  tntarast  payable  to  the  lending 
institutions  at  rates  determined  by  the  Board 
taking  Into  aooount  the  reduction  in  risk 
afforded  by  the  loan  guarantee  and  ratee 
charged  by  lending  Institutions  on  otherwise 
comparable  locms. 

"(3)  The  Board  shaU  prescribe  and  coUect 
a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with  each 
loan  guaranteed  tuder  thto  Act.  Such  fee 
shall  reflect  the  Government's  admlntotn- 
ttve  expense  in  making  the  guarantee  and  the 
risk  assumed  by  the  Oovwnment  and  shall 
not  be  less  than  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  Interest  payable  to 
the  lender  of  such  loan,  produces  a  total 
charge  appropriate  for  loan  agreemente  of 
comparable  risk  and  mattulty  If  snppUed  by 
the  normal  capital  marketo." 

Page  13,  line  18,  strike  out  "83.000.000,000" 
and  aU  that  follows  thereafter  down  through 
tbe  period  on  line  30,  and  insert  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  stricken  the  following:  "saso- 
000,000."  ^^' 

Page  16,  strike  out  hne  1  and  all  «»»t  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  page  le,  line  S. 
And  redesignate  tbe  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
considering  the  four  amendments  en 
bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TtM  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHLrr)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  hi  support  of  his  amendments. 

Vti.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
four  amendments  that  have  just  been 
read  were  presented  as  a  result  of  an 
essential  agreement  reached  by  the  lead- 
erahip  of  the  House  <m  both  sides  of  the 


aisle  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  C^urrency  and  by 
^  ranking  minority  member. 
~  Tlie  most  ImiKjrtant  of  these  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  amendment 
that  would  reduce  the  guarantee  author- 
IzaUon  from  $2  billion  to  $250  million.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  fol- 
low then  that  sectltm  12  of  the  l^islation 
before  us  would  not  be  necessary. 

Section  12,  which  is  based,  of  course, 
on  an  overall  guarantee  authorization  of 
$2  billion,  would  establish  a  mechanism 
for  congressional  review  of  very  doubtful 
constitutionality.  What  it  would  do  in 
effect  would  be  to  say  that  when  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  de- 
cides afBrmatively  in  the  future  on  an 
application  for  a  loan  guarantee,  the 
matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Congress 
and  that  each  body,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, would  have  20  days  in  which  to  con- 
cur or,  rather,  to  express  opposition  to 
such  action  by  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board.  As  I  say,  the  Attorney 
General  has  indicated  that  this  legisla- 
tive approach  is  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. 

It  has  been  my  premise,  now  concurred 
in  by  most,  that  a  far  more  direct  means 
of  assuring  a  quick  review  of  future  loan 
guarantee  applications  would  be  to  limit 
the  amount  of  authorization  in  the  first 
instance  to  $250  million. 

"Hie  Loan  Guarantee  Board  would  be 
In  existence  and  it  would  be  available  to 
entertain  future  applications.  Were  such 
an  i^jpllcation  to  be  considered  favorably 
by  the  Board,  it  would  then  become  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Board  to  come  to  the 
Congress  for  loan  guarantee  authoriza- 
tion replenishment.  So  if  the  $250  mil- 
lion loan  guarantee  goes  to  Lockheed, 
there  would  be  no  more  authorization 
available  until  such  replenishment.  This 
will  assure  all  the  time  that  the  Congress 
needs,  both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  to 
consider  the  matter,  rather  than  having 
forced  upon  It  this  20-day  provision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  quick  question? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  entire  $250 
million  be  dedicated  to  Lockheed? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or,  would  it  be  available 
to  be  spread  out  elsewhere? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  WeU,  the  first  $260  mfl- 
llon  of  loan  guarantee  would  be  allocated 
to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
Mr,  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman- 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  we  should  make 
clear  that  this  is  not  legislation,  despite 
appearances  to  the  contrary— for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  Lockheed  Corp..  be- 
cause we  do  establish  an  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board  that  is  ongoing 
and  continuing  to  entertain  future  ap- 
plications that  may  arise. 

The  other  two  amendments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  involve  the  composition  of 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board.  It 
was  felt  strongly  by  members  of  the 
committee — ^in  fact  by  Dr.  Bums  him- 
self— that  the  conu>ositlon  refiected  in 
the  legislation  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
too  much  of  a  voice  because  it  says  that 
the  Board  tSoMil  be  comprised  of  the  Seo- 
retaiy  of  the  neasury,  the  Chairman  of 
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tbe  Pedenl  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Preddoit  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
lyproiK^^iTig  the  area  In  which  the  ap- 
;  plication  is  being  made.  We  have 
changed  that  In  the  amendment  to  which 
I  am  addressing  myself.  It  would  keep 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
but  In  Ueu  of  tbe  President  of  the  par- 
ticular Federal  Reserve  Bank,  we  would 
Instead  have  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

Now,  finally,  and  this  Is  a  point  that 
has  been  been  raised  by  others 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oioss)  Mr.  Ashlky  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  quick  questicm? 

Mr.  A8HLE7.  Tes. 

Mr.  OROSS.  If  there  is  $250  mlllioa— 
and  only  $250  mlUion — and  It  Is  ear- 
marked for  Lockheed,  why  have  a  Board? 
And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  first  $250 
mlllKm? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Because  It  would  be  tbe 
function  of  the  Board  to  entertain  such 
future  applications  from  distressed  onn- 
puiies  affecting  the  national  interest  as 
might  present  themselves.  If  the  Board, 
a  continuing  body,  were  to  find  the  ap- 
plication was  meritorious  then,  as  I  say. 
It  would  be  Incxunbent  upon  the  Board 
to  request  the  C^ongress  to  replenish  tbe 
exliausted  guaranteed  authorization. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Well,  then,  we  are  Just 
going  thnmgh  an  exercise  It  seems  to 
me  In  abolishing  the  $2  billion  provision, 
because  if  you  are  going  to  create  a  Board 
to  help  distressed  Industries  everywhere 
Vbes  may  stick  their  heads  up.  I  do  not 
see  any  difference. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleomn 
'  from  M*^^<g»» 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Tlichlgan.  I  think  the 
gentleman  unintentionally  made  a  rather 
unequivocal  statement  which  I  think  he 
would  like  to  retract.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  $250  mUllon  In  the  bill,  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  is  aUoeated  for 
Lockheed.  Under  his  amendment  it  is  not 
allocated  to  Lockheed.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  Board  which  will  make  the  de- 
termination will  give  this  first  $250  mil- 
lion to  Lockheed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves. We  know  perfectly  wdl  that  that 
is  what  is  contonplated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  Is  allocated  fay  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  allocated  by  tbe  legisla- 
tion. That  is  why  a  Bocuxl  would  be  in 
exlstoKe. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  the  gentleman  can 
have  it  his  way,  but  let  us  say  the  odds 
are  100  percent  that  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
is  going  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  tbe  first 
$250  million. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  me  having  my  way.  It  Is  a 
(luestton  of  what  tbe  legislation  provides. 

TiM  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  time  of  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Oblo  has  again  expired. 

(By  uanimoos  consent,  Mr.  Ashlst 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lakoxxtm). 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  tbe 
gentleman  bas  stated  that  $350  million 
is  allocated  in  this  bill  to  tbe  Lockheed 
Corp..  but  as  I  imderstand  his  amend- 
ments there  is  no  amount  of  money  be- 
yoDA  the  $250  million  allocated  to  any 
corporation  or  any  applicant.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Tbat  Is  true. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  All  we  do  is  to  set  up 
a  board  here  which  receives  applications 
and  passes  the  applications  on  to  the 
Congress,  and  then  it  will  be  up  to  Con- 
gress to  determine  If  a  future  amount 
should  be  allocated  to  any  apidlcants.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Precisely.  The  gentle- 
man is  entirely  right. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lb.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  minais. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  allude  very  briefiy  to  a  statement 
that  was  made  previously,  and  in  tbe 
same  breath  remind  that  speaker  that 
one  of  our  late,  great  contemporaries 
and  statesman.  Bernard  Baruch.  once 
said: 

Every  man  has  the  rlgtit  to  liU  opinion,  but 
no  man  bas  tbe  rlg^t  to  be  wrong  in  bis  facts. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  refer  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentlonan  from  New  York 
(Bfr.  Koch)  who  said  that  if  you  are  a 
$1  milllcxi  corporation  you  can  seek  and 
get  relief,  but  If  you  are  a  small  business 
you  cannot. 

Pennlt  me  to  suggest  to  tbe  gentleman 
that  since  1963  until  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  the  Small  Business  Adminlstra- 
Uaa  has  approved  $7.6  billion  in  guaran- 
teed loans  for  smaU  businesses. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say  that  the 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  yield  to  tbe  gentleman  from 
Aficblgan  at  this  moment,  because  I  do 
want  to  address  myself  to  tbe  final 
amendment  that  the  Members  will  be 
asked  to  pass  upon,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  woric  at  our  colleague,  tbe  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rsnss) . 

What  this  seeks  to  do  is  to  assure  that 
there  is  no  inapprcqprlate  enrichment  on 
tbe  part  of  the  banks  that  are  taking  no 
risks  in  the  issuance  of  the  credit  of 
$250  million  to  Lockheed.  The  risks,  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  risks,  are  being 
takm  by  the  Treasury  of  the  Utalted 
States  and  tbe  taxpayers,  and  this  is 
going  to  be  refiected  in  the  Interest  rates 
that  tbe  banks  should  get  and  will  get 
for  essentially  a  risk-free  loan.  It  is  on 
this  basis  Ibat  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Rkxtss)  has  insisted  upon  this 
language  that  has  the  approval  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yidd  to  tbe  gentleman 
f  r«n  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
ref ermce  made,  I  believe,  to  tbe  fact  that 
the  Small  Business  Adnilnistratlon  bas 
made  kMms  to  bankrupt  corimratlons  in 


tbe  past.  In  view  of  that  I  wrote  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  I  re- 
ceived this  reply  very  shortly  that  says 
that  "ncumally  we  do  not  consider  as 
diglble  for  business  loans  an  applicant 
which  is  facing  bankruptcy  because  we 
must  find  under  our  statute  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment  ability." 

The  fact  Is  that  tbe  Small  Business 
Administration  does  not  make  this  kind 
of  a  loan.     

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  because  I  tiiink  that  tbe 
record  should  show 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
refuse  to  yield  additionally  to  the  gm- 
tleman  because  I  believe  it  is  best  that 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  poiding 
amendments  which  are  critical  to  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(Ou  request  of  Mx.  DnrGnx,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ashlst  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
know  who  are  the  other  persons  who 
have  sought  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  before  us. 

Are  there  any  other  applicants  or  ap- 
plications? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  have  been  no  other  ap- 
plicants under  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
lslatl(Hi. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  there  anything  In 
the  hearing  record  of  the  committee 
^K^iich  would  indicate  that  there  is  any 
need  for  any  assistance  by  any  corpora- 
tion or  Individual  business  or  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  there  is.  I  wiU  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  who  they  are? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  will.  There  has 
been  testimony  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  that  this  kind  of  assistance 
may  be  indicated  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  and  that  it  really  is  on  this 
basis  that  a  continuing  board  in  their 
view  should  be  established.  The  commit- 
tee was  satisfied  on  this  point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  advise  my  good 
friend  first  of  all  that  legislation  like 
that  was  rejected  by  the  CTommeree  Com- 
mittee not  very  long  back  for  a  large 
number  of  so-called  transportation  com- 
panies.  I  would  point  out  that  at  that 
time  it  was  indicated  that  something 
like  18  railroads  that  may  or  may  not 
come  in  under  it  and  I  am  aware  that 
at  least  two  airlines  that  are  in  difficulty. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  was  the  testimony  of 
the  Treasxu7  to  establish  the  Board  to 
receive  applications  that  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  C!halrman,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  had  testimony  that 
Lockheed  is  not.  in  effect,  bankrupt?  The 
fau:t  is  that  they  have  been  required  to 
put  up  capital  assets  and  cash  for  this 
program  that  costs  so  much  they  are 
nonliquld  and  that  if  they  are  kept  liquid, 
all  of  the  materials  and  assets  they  have 
will  become  worthwhile  and  they  are  not 
In  any  way  bankrupt. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentlonan  Is  cor- 
rect. The  problem  is  essentially  one  of 
the  cash  fiow.  They  are  not  the  only 
private  company  that  finds  itself  in  dis- 
tress.   

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  If 
he  would  ask  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration makes  loans  to  nonliquld  corpo- 
rati<His.  This  is  their  policy. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  asked  the  question  why  we  needed 
a  board  if,  in  effect,  the  $250  million  is 
for  Lockheed  and  that  is  the  extent  of 
it.  and  there  are  no  other  requests? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  a  dif- 
ferent answer.  I  would  submit  that  the 
board  is  necessary  in  this  instance  be- 
cause the  projections  on  the  number  of 
planes  to  be — that  are  ordered  and 
under  firm  order  are  very  optimistic. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  also  presup- 
poses $2  billion  at  least  in  defense  con- 
tracts for  the  next  2  years.  It  has  been 
my  contention  throughout  the  hearings, 
and  others  feel  the  same  way,  that  $250 
million  is  Just  a  first  step  and  that  they 
will  be  back  for  more  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Once  we  are  hooked,  we  will  be  on  the 
hook  for  a  whole  lot  more. 

Once  again,  on  this  item  on  the  SBA, 
you  go  to  the  SBA  for  a  loan  and  you 
mortgage  everything  that  you  own — ^your 
life  insurance  policies,  your  wife's  pock- 
etbook,  your  home,  your  automobile — 
everjrthlng  you  own  personally  is 
mortgaged. 

You  do  not  compare  a  SBA  loan  with 
this,  Just  as  you  do  not  compare  an 
Exlmbank  loan  with  this  one. 

I  wlU  conclude  very  quickly  here  by 
Inserting  another  note,  as  to  which  other 
corporations  might  apply  In  the  future. 
As  was  stated,  there  were  11,000  failures 
in  the  last  year — 1970 — business  failures. 
So  we  might  look  into  the  campaign 
contributions  and  I  think  we  would  find 
that  Lockheed  executives  in  the  last 
campaign  contributed  $38,000  to  the 
Republican  Party  and  $1,000  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  This  might  be  a  bell- 
wether and  this  might  be  an  indication, 
if  one  looks  at  other  firms  of  this  type 
with  large  contributions,  as  to  where  the 
next  one  might  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CHialrman,  I  would  like  to  take  is- 
sue with  the  statement  Just  made  by  my 
esteemed  colleague  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  made  political  contribu- 
tions. If  they  did  that,  they  violated  the 
law  and  he  should  furnish  that  infor- 
mation to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Lockheed  bdongs  in 
bankruptcy.  It  belongs  in  bankruptcy 
Just  as  the  Perm  Central  belonged  in 
bankruptcy.  We  were  told  that  if  Penn 
Central  went  into  bankruptcy  tbe  rail- 
road would  st<H>  moving  and  the  country 
would  come  to  an  end.  Yet  the  Republic 
stiU  stands. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  CThairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  When  the  gentleman  says 
"bankruptcy."  does  he  really  mean 
chapter  X,  reorganization? 

Mr.  KCX;h.  Elxactly;  reorganization. 

Why  do  you  think  these  banks  will  not 
make  the  loan?  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  raised  the  question 
before — ^why?  Someone  said.  "We  have 
never  gotten  the  answer." 

We  got  an  answer.  We  got  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Medl>erry,  spokesman  for  the 
banks.  He  said  the  loan  is  not  bcmkable. 
Let  me  read  some  of  the  testimony: 

Mr.  KocB.  Let's  asavmie  for  tbe  moment 
tbat  everybody  at  this  table  agreed  to  sub- 
ordinate their  loans  to  the  bank  or  banlES 
that  come  In  and  offer  the  additional  250  to 
continue  this.  Wouldn't  you  Jump  at  that 
offer? 

Mr.  MBwnxT.  No,  I  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  KocR.  Tell  me  why  not. 

Mr.  Mesbsrst.  Because  of  the  risk  Involved. 
And  I  tried  to  put  that  Into  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Koch.  Risk  in  tbe  new  $350  mUUon 
loan? 

Mr.  Meobekst.  I  stated  that  tbe  Govern- 
ment still  had  some  of  the  continuing  risk 
on  its  guarantee.  Tbe  bank,  however,  would 
have  no  risk  on  that  260  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  KocB.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Do  you  see 
any  i4>preclable  risk  If  all  other  loans  were 
subordinated  to  your  making  an  additional 
$250  million  loan  which  bad  a  preference  in 
the  situation? 

Mr.  MxoBSRKT.  Yes,  Mr.  Koch,  I  do. 

Here  we  have  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
These  banks  wUl  not  make  the  loan.  No 
one  will  make  the  loan  even  if  they  are 
given  the  same  preferential  position 
with  the  subordination  privileges  that 
they  are  offering  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  they  say  it  Is  not  a  bank- 
able loan. 

Do  you  know  why?  Because  the  col- 
lateral is  not  any  good.  Mr.  Medberry 
in  effect,  said,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  a  design,  a  wing,  or  some  other  part 
If  there  Is  a  foreclosure?"  You  cannot 
sell  it.  No  other  company  is  going  to  buy 
it.  So  when  they  talk  about  the  assets  of 
this  corporation,  those  are  not  bankable, 
and  that  is  why  the  banks  want  lu  to 
guarantee  the  loan. 

Let  us  talk  about  some  other  testi- 
mony. Let  us  talk  about  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Bums,  chairman  of  tl^e  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  I  have  a  high  personal 
regard  for  him.  He  lives  in  my  district,  a 
marvelous  and  decent  man.  But  do  not 
bank  on  his  testimony  in  this  case.  Let 
me  tell  you  why.  We  asked  him,  knowing 
what  he  knows  now,  would  he  still  with 
hindsight  given  the  opportunity  have 
provided  Perm  Ci^ntral  with  the  same 
loan  guarantee?  With  hindsight,  he  said 
he  would.  Can  you  imagine  that?  He  said 
that,  knowing  what  has  since  happened 
with  Penn  Central,  knowing  that  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  is  suing  those  offi- 
cers and  directors,  and  that  maybe  we 
will  recover  some  of  those  assets,  he  stUl 
would  have  given  them  the  loan  guar- 
antee. 

I  say  do  not  rely  in  this  case  on  Dr. 
Bums'  advice. 

Let  us  consider  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Packard.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Someone  on  this  floor  during  general 
debate  has  said  that  we  have  got  to  worry 
about  tbe  defense  Industry.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard,  Q)e- 
dflcally  made  it  clear  that  this  loan 
guarantee  bas  nothing  to  do  wltb  defense 
industry  considerations. 

In  conclxision,  I  want  to  tell  you  wby 
I  really  am  adamantly  against  this  bill. 
If  we  do  not  guarantee  the  loan  I  firmly 
believe  the  banks  are  going  to  put  the 
money  up.  Do  you  know  why?  They  told 
us  they  had  $4.5  billion  in  loans  out- 
standing to  them  related  to  industries 
doing  business  with  Lockheed.  All  of 
them  are  not  directly  related  to  this  par- 
ticular L-1011  program,  but  they  are  re- 
lated to  Lockheed  and  its  suppliers.  Do 
you  think  they  are  going  to  let  their  %AS 
billion  go  down  the  drain  or  even  be  en- 
dangered? 

They  want  to  make  suckers  out  of  us. 
and  we  ought  not  let  them  do  it.  I  wiU 
vote  no  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  tbe  amendment  offered 
by  Ckmgressman  Ashlst  of  Ohio.  I 
should  begin  by  stating  that  I  am  op- 
ix>sed  to  any  loan  guarantee  for  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Nonetheless,  I 
believe  that  this  $250  million  is  the  issue 
that  Members  of  this  House  should  be 
considering.  This  $250  million  loan  guar- 
antee for  Lockheed  is  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  seeking.  No  one  has 
come  forth  with  the  names  of  any  other 
large  corporations  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  As  it  exists  now,  if  we  were 
to  pass  on  a  mecuure  that  Included  $2 
billion  in  guarantees,  we  would  be  aiding 
an  imspecified  corporate  John  Doe. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank- 
ing smd  (Currency  Committee,  the  testi- 
mony heard  was  confined  almost  solely 
to  the  Lockheed  situation.  We  heard 
Lockheed's  management.  Lockheed's 
bankers,  Lockheed's  customer  in  the  per- 
son of  Secretary  E>avid  Packard  and  we 
heard  Treasury  Secretary  Connally  who 
proposed  the  original  administration  bill. 
All  of  this  testimony  concerned  Just  a 
$250  million  loan  guarantee  to  Lockheed. 
The  administration's  bill  included  Just 
a  $250  million  loan  guarantee  for  Lock- 
heed. It  did  not  involve  $2  bllliMi  in  loan 
guarantees.  We  Just  have  not  considered 
the  substance  of  the  $2  bHIion  bill  sufD- 
clently  to  warrant  consideration  by  the 
House. 

The  administration  has  not  sought  $2 
billion  in  guarantees  as  contained  in  the 
committee  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sec- 
retary Packard  has  stated  bis  opposition 
to  this  broad  bill  since  an  unwise  prece- 
dent of  the  Federal  Government  balling 
out  private  enterprise  on  a  wholesale 
scale  would  be  set 

Secretary  Connally  when  he  appeared 
before  the  committee  indicated  that  the 
administration  would  be  willing  to  accept 
either  a  broad  bill  or  tbe  narrower  ver- 
sion contained  in  Mr.  Ashley's  amend- 
ment. 

So  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we  pass  the 
narrower  $250  million  in  guarantees  em- 
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bodied  In  the  Ashley  amendment,  we  wlU 
be  giving  the  adminiBtrstion  what  they 
profeu  to  want— which  Is  to  ball  out 
their  friends  at  Lockheed. 

In  summary.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Ashley  amendment.  If  we  are  being 
faced  with  a  choice  that  involves  two 
evils.  I  will  choose  the  lesser  of  the  two 
ftvils— and  X  think  that  blowing  $250  mil- 
lion is  only  one-eighth  as  bad  as  blowing 
$2  billion  on  giveaways  to  big  business. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Aichxs)  . 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  familiar  enough  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  to  say  idiether  it  leaves 
intact  section  9  of  the  bin.  which  relates 
to  the  fund  from  which  this  guarantee 
will  be  paid?  If  it  does,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  section  9  includes  an  unlim- 
ited fund  which  totally  bypasses  the  ap- 
pn^riations  committee  and  is  not  lim- 
ited either  to  the  $2  billion  or  the  $250 
million,  and  which  provides  money  can 
be  spent  on  the  expenses  of  the  board, 
irrespective,  I  suppose,  at  how  much  they 
are,  without  going  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  with  no  ovenight 
on  the  part  of  this  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  spending  of  this  board? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  Ashley  amendment  that 
it  is  limited  to  $250  million,  and  that  if 
additional  loan  guarantees  are  required, 
they  must  come  back  to  the  Congress 
to  replenish  the  loan  guarantees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Ohio  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  It  is  a  fund  out  of  which 
the  gxiarantees  would  be  paid,  if  there 
is  a  loss,  and  this  fund  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  the  expenses  of  the  board 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  and  there 
is  no  inrovlsion  for  coming  back  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  this  body 
to  have  an  oversight  as  to  how  this 
board  will  function  and  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

In  addition,  it  proceeds  on  to  say  the 
board  can  issue  bonds  which  will  be 
bought  by  the  Treasury  out  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bond  series  and  will  automatically 
Increase  the  national  debt  without  hav- 
ing to  come  back  to  this  Congress  and 
without  having  to  go  through  the  ap- 
propriations procedures  invcdved  in 
other  matters.  Will  that  continue  to  re- 
main in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  As  I  understand  it. 
section  9  would  remain  the  same.  The 
loan  guarantees  would  be  the  big  thing — 
and  nobody  wUl  accept  a  guarantee  if 
there  is  no  fund  behind  it.  Tlie  guaran- 
tee would  be  limited  to  $250  million. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
read  section  9  of  the  bill  and  if  it  is  not 
changed  by  this  amendment,  it  is  ex- 
actly as  I  have  stated  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  U  the  Ashley 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  be  per- 
missible for  the  gentleman  to  offer  an 
amendment  correcting  the  defects  of 
section  9,  but  I  think  the  biggest  defect 
is  in  section  8.  and  I  think  the  Ashley 
amendment  corrects  that  defect. 

M^.  REBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requlaite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ABBUSY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


gentleman  yield,  and  I  wlQ  clarify  a 
point  on  section  9? 

Mr.  REE8.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlonan  wiU  permit  me  to  work  into  my  5 
minutes  a  bit,  I  would  be  happy  then  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  group  of 
amendments  imder  consideration  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  which  states 
that  the  three-memt>er  board  will  con- 
sist of  the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

"Dm  second  amendment,  is  an  amend- 
ment which  makes  sure  the  Govenunent 
does  not  grant  a  giveaway  interest  rate. 
Ttiere  were  several  comments  on  the 
floor  about  giving  Lockheed  an  interest 
rate  of  perhmw  7  percent  while  McDon- 
nell Douglas  financed  their  DC-10  by 
borrowing  at  a  9  or  10  percent  rate.  We 
have  language  here  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wiso(msin  (Mr.  Rsxrss)  to 
take  care  of  this  dilemma,  which  says  the 
bocuxl  must  take  into  consideratlan  "the 
total  charge,  which  is  not  less  than  the 
finance  charge  being  charged  by  private 
lenders  for  loans  of  comparable  risks  and 
maturity."  Tbia  was  done  to  protect  the 
other  efficient  companies  in  the  aero- 
space industry  who  go  out  on  their  own 
and  borrow  money  in  the  money  market. 

The  third  amendment  goes  into  the 
obligation.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
asked  a  question  on  this.  This  is  section 
8  of  the  bill.  It  states  that  "the  maxi- 
mum obligation  of  the  Board  under  all 
outstanding  loans  guaranteed  by  it  shall 
not  exceed  at  any  time" — and  then  tiie 
language  of  the  amendment  will  strike 
the  $2  billion  and  Insert  "$250  minion.'' 
That  is  the  maximum  obligation  of  the 
board. 

When  we  get  to  section  9.  it  says  that 
the  funds  shaU  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Board  and  for  all 
other  purposes  in  fulfilling  the  Board's 
oUigations  under  the  act.  I  would  as- 
sume under  this  bill,  if  amended  by  the 
Ashley  amendments,  we  would  have  the 
situation  that  the  Board  would  grant  a 
loan  guarantee  of  $250  million  to  (me 
company.  Lockheed  Aircraft,  and  that  if 
any  other  funds  were  needed  by  the 
Board  they  would  be  from  the  income  of 
the  loan  guarantee  fee  or  through  the 
congressional  appropriations  process.  If 
the  Board  wished  authorization  for  guar- 
antees, they  would  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  more  authorlza- 
tions  guarantees. 

TUB  is  my  ansQysis  of  section  9  and  of 
section  8. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
empowered  to  go  into  the  bond  market 
and  sell  the  seciulties  of  this  country 
and  add  to  the  national  debt  without 
coming  back  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  put  fimds  into  this  guarantee  fund, 
so-called,  and  that  this  guarantee  fund 
will  be  used  not  only  to  pay  losses  but 
also  to  pay  expenses,  whatever  they 
might  be,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
coming  back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  REES.  The  maximum  obligation 


autboriaed  by  section  8  would  be  $250 
million.  Once  that  obligation  were  used 
up  the  board  would  have  nothing  to  do 
other  than  overseeing  the  $250  million 
guarantee. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  As  I  read  section  8,  it 
says  that  this  is  the  maxlmtim  amount 
of  the  loan  guarantee.  Section  9,  which 
follows  it,  does  not  say  that  the  loan 
guarantee  is  the  amoimt  that  will  be  in 
the  fund.  The  fund  is  stated  to  be  capa- 
ble of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  board 
in  addition  to  the  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  REBS.  There  is  another  question 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
tleman. A  loan  guarantee  does  not  ac- 
tually mean  that  the  board  goes  out 
and  sells  (3ovemment  bonds  on  the 
market.  A  loan  gusirantee  is  a  guarantee. 
One  does  not  go  out  into  the  market 
for  funds  xmtil  there  is  a  default  on  the 
guarantee. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  understand  that  all  of 
this  is  based  on  the  assumption  there 
will  be  a  loss  and  payment  wiU  have  to  be 
made  in  the  future. 

When  we  talk  about  the  expenses  of 
the  board  we  are  talking  about  something 
in  addition  to  anjrthing  under  the  loan 
guarantee.  This  f\md  is  set  up  to  pay 
those  expenses,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  empowered  to  sell  bonds  di- 
rectly without  coming  back  through  this 
Congress,  and  to  increase  directly  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  measure  and  authorize  $2 
billion  in  giiaranteed  loans  to  corpora- 
tions, including  a  $250  million  loan  guar- 
antee to  the  Lockheed  Corp.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  disastrous  mistake  to 
approve  the  use  of  public  funds  to  try  to 
insure  the  survival  of  a  company  whose 
management  has  demonstrated  not  only 
groas  inefficiency  and  management,  but 
also  a  contempt  for  the  Government  and 
the  public. 

According  to  sworn  testimony  in  a  Se- 
curties  and  Exchange  Commission  in- 
vestigation. Lodcheed  management  delib- 
erately misled  the  Pentagon  on  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  C-5A  prc^ram  in  order 
to  win  tt^  contract  and  has  continued 
to  withhold  Information  from  the  Penta- 
gon relating  to  cost  and  technical  prob- 
lems of  that  program.  I  need  not  go  into 
the  ntunerous  other  well-dociunented  ex- 
amples of  mismanagement  demonstrated 
by  Lockheed  officials  concerning  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter  and  the  SRAM 
rocket  development.  The  Lockheed  man- 
agement does  not  deserve  to  be  rescued. 

Furthermore,  despite  all  the  dire  pre- 
dictions coming  from  Lockheed  officials 
as  to  the  national  economic  consequences 
of  failure  to  gtiarantee  a  locm,  the  only 
certain  result  of  bankruptcy  would  be 
replacement  of  the  Lockheed  manage- 
ment and  a  temporary  loss  of  the  31,000 
Jobs  connected  with  the  L-1011  project. 
Bankruptcy  would  not  mean  that  sub- 
contractors would  lose  their  businesses, 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  would 
be  wiped  out,  or  that  the  Government 
would  lose  its  prime  defense  contractor. 
It  wcmld  simply  mean  the  dissolution  of 
Lockheed  as  a  corporation  in  its  own 
right  and  the  reorganization  of  Lockheed 
projects  and  services. 

Thus  our  national  economic  stability 
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Is  not  really  at  issue  here.  What  is  at  is- 
sue Is  a  proposed  policy  to  authorize  the 
systematic  use  of  public  funds  to  rescue 
large  corporations  from  bankruptcy  on 
the  basis  of  size  and  niunbers  alone.  Un- 
der the  proposed  bill,  any  corporation, 
no  matter  what  it  produces  and  no  mat- 
ter how  inefficient  its  procedures,  be- 
comes eligible  for  a  guaranteed  loan  so 
long  as  it  employs  enough  people.  In 
passing  this  bill  we  are  thus  removing  all 
the  traditional  incentives  under  our  free 
enterprise  system  for  efficiency  and  ex- 
pertise in  corporate  managemoit. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Lockheed's 
current  crisis  has  been  brought  about  not 
by  mismanagement  but  by  unforeseen 
and  uncontrollable  economic  circum- 
stances such  sis  Government  canceUa- 
tion  of  contracts  and  the  general  eco- 
nomic depression.  The  Government 
should,  therefore,  bcdl  out  this  blameless 
and  innocent  coiporation.  This  argu- 
ment not  only  ducks  the  basic  issue  of 
reward  for  poor  management,  but  also 
fails  to  provide  Justification  for  a  bill 
which  would  support  large,  blameless 
firms  but  not  small  ones. 

The  present  state  of  the  economy  is 
such  that  almost  every  company  in  the 
country  can  point  to  losses  resulting 
from  inflation,  cancellation  of  contracts 
and  orders,  and  a  general  slowdown  of 
the  economy.  No  one  is  to  blame  for  these 
losses.  In  every  large  city  small  businesses 
are  folding  due  to  the  general  deteriora- 
tion of  the  economy.  Why.  then,  should 
the  Government  supply  risk-free  loans 
to  large  corporations  any  more  than  it 
aids  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
which  may  be  suffering  similar  fates?  As 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth  so  accurately 
points  out,  this  is  not  "old-fashioned 
socialism  for  the  poor,  but  new-fashioned 
socialism  for  the  rich."  A  policy  which 
rewards  size  while  it  ignores  quality  will 
foster  the  most  undesirable  type  of  "eco- 
nomic growth"  Imaginable.  It  will  not 
help  our  economy,  but  rather  undermine 
the  basic  principles  ot  the  free  market 
system. 

There  is  one  fiuther  compelling  rea- 
son not  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Everyone 
who  oasts  a  vote  today  to  support  Lock- 
heed is  casting  a  vote  for  the  status  quo 
in  the  allocation  of  national  resources. 
With  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  at  least 
in  mind  if  not  in  sight,  this  Congress 
should  be  looking  for  new  areas  in  which 
to  invest  our  national  resources.  The 
present  bill,  designed  to  prevent  the 
death  of  large  and  primarily  defense- 
oriented  enterprises,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  further  committing  Government 
funds  to  defense  producers.  If  this  coun- 
try ever  hopes  to  reorder  its  priorities,  it 
must  stick  by  the  free  market  system  of 
supply  and  demand  and  not  commit  it- 
s^  indefinittiy  to  the  large  defense  in- 
terests which  have  become  wedded  to 
Government  over  the  past  two  decades. 
This  bill  would  only  further  ccHnmit  this 
Government  to  support  enterprises  to 
which  it  is  already  overcommitted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  get  an  agreonent  on  time. 
We  have  this  one  amendment  imder 
consideration.  How  many  Members 
would  like  to  speak  oa  this?  I  should  like 
to  ask  imanlmous  consent.  Just  on  this 
one  amendment,  that  we  close  debate 


in  a  certain  length  of  time.  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  any  Member  off,  if  any  Member 
wants  to  speak  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
limit  debate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers standing  may  have  5  minutes  and 
then  the  discussion  close  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  time  is 
the  gentleman  asking? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Each  Monber  who  is 
standing  may  be  given  5  minutes  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  discussion  will 
close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentlonan 
kindly  state  to  the  Chair  how  much  time 
he  wants? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  give  a  time  certain? 
I  would  not  object  to  a  time  certain,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  much  time  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  ^wut.  I  would  Uke  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  time  does 
the  gentleman  want? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Forty  minutes,  lliere 
are  eight  standing,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  <m 
these  amendments  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  40  minutes.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  Ashley  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Denhis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  would  not  like 
to  have  this  debate  close  leaving  the 
impression  that  only  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  ill  disposed  toward  business 
or  the  free  enterprise  system  or  v^o 
want  to  make  it  a  political  whipping 
boy  are  CK>po6ed  to  this  bill.  I  believe  the 
committee  knows  that  I  do  not  belong  to 
this  school  of  thought.  I  am  a  free  en- 
terprise man  and  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  for  thait  very  reason. 

Not  everyone  of  my  general  persuasion 
agrees  on  this  matter,  as  is  only^  natural, 
because  it  is  a  controversial  bill:  but  let 
us  consider  the  bill  for  Just  a  moment. 

It  sets  up  a  governmental  board  to 
take  care  of  sick  and  ailing  industries 
which  come  in  and  want  to  ai^ly  for 
(]rovemment  assistcmce.  I  submit  that 
this  is  an  unhealthy  practice.  Tbeae  in- 
dustries must  come  in  to  a  political  body, 
and  these  men  on  the  board  are  going  to 
be  under  terrific  political  and  economic 
pressure.  Their  Judgment  is  a  flexible 
one  under  this  bill,  as  it  probably  has  to 
be.  Under  the  bill  they  can  waive  re- 
quirements, as  may  be  necessary.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  that  what  will  hap- 
pen is  that  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power,  whatever  that  ad- 
ministration may  be.  are  going  to  get 
loans,  and  are  going  to  get  waivers,  and 
are  going  to  get  favors,  and  we  will  have 
a  very  sick  and  unhealthy  climate  cre- 
ated. 


Tbi»  would  be  true  under  either  the 
present  bUl  or  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed.  The  bill  is  perhaps 
a  little  betto-  with  the  amendmmt  in  it. 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  special-interest 
measure  with  the  tunendment,  because 
it  is  designed  suid  tailored  for  one  par- 
ticular corporation.  Even  though  under 
the  proposed  amendment  you  do  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  to  obtain 
additionsJ  loans,  which  is  a  slight  im- 
provement, I  submit  that  this  body,  too. 
is  very  ill  qualified  to  pass  upon  appli- 
cations of  that  kind.  The  bad  principle 
stUI  remains. 

The  question  of  emplc^moit  and  the 
question  of  national  def  oise  have  been 
exaggerated  here,  because  everyone 
knows  that  this  company,  the  Lockheed 
Corp.,  if  it  does  go  into  banlcruptcy.  is 
going  to  reorganize  under  section  10  of 
the -Bankruptcy  Act,  and  the  trustee  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  is  stUl  going  to  run 
the  business  as  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  profit. 

The  main  thing  wnmg  with  this  biU 
is  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  free  enter- 
prise, because  it  starts  us  down  the  wrong 
road.  It  brings  about  an  illegitimate 
marriage  between  Government  and  in- 
dustry which  cannot  work  properly.  It 
sets  a  bad  precedoit  from  which  we  are 
never  going  to  be  able  to  get  away. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  too  much 
of  a  puiist,  because  I  believe  in  free  en- 
terprise, and  it  is  possible  that  free  enter- 
prise In  this  country  is,  perhaps,  already 
dead.  However.  I  do  not  want  to  help 
celebrate  its  funeral  here  this  sif  temoon 
by  further  voting  for  and  accelerating 
its  demise. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

PiKX). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Crhalrman.  I  know  I  op- 
pose this  bill  and  I  think  I  (vpose  this 
amendment  too. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica five  automobile  manufacturers  and 
last  year  they  manufactured  6,550,203 
automobiles  and  three  of  them  manufac- 
tured 6,300,000  of  those  automobiles. 

We  made  less  than  9,000  planes  in  all 
of  America  last  year,  but  we  used  20 
manufacturers  to  do  it. 

We  are  not  short  of  airframe  produc- 
ers in  America.  We  are  short  of  aircraft 
engine  producers  in  America.  We  have  20 
c<xnpanies  maUng  airframes  while  there 
are  (mly  two  companies  in  the  United 
States  of  America  who  make  the  big  en- 
gines which  we  need  to  drive  the  plaaes. 
We  have  Pratt  ft  Whitoey  and  we  have 
General  Electric. 

So,  what  this  bill  does  is  it  bails  out  an- 
other airframe  manufacturer,  of  which 
we  have  a  siuplus  coming  out  of  our  ears. 
It  sends  all  of  the  money  for  the  engines 
on  the  L<-1011  over  to  a  ccHnpetitor  in 
England.  We  are  not  helping  America 
where  Anierica  is  weak  and  that  is  the 
aircraft  engine  manufacturing  process. 
We  are  helping  America  where  we  have 
a  surplus  and  a  capability  coming  out  of 
our  ears. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  this  particular 
amendment,  what  concerns  me  about  it 
is  what  we  are  saying.  We  are  saying  we 
are  going  to  save  the  biggest  one.  Wdl. 
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If  we  have  this  surplus  aircraft  manu- 
facturing capability  which  I  see  in  Amer- 
ica. If  we  save  the  big  one  today,  the  next 
to  the  biggest  one  Is  going  to  be  in  next 
year  and  then  the  smaller  ones  are  going 
to  be  In  the  year  after  that,  because  what 
we  are  doing  Is  preserving  something  for 
which  there  is  not  an  adequate  demand 
at  the  present  time. 

What  we  are  saying  by  this  amendment 
is  that  we  are  favoring  the  very  biggest 
and  we  are  going  to  save  it,  but  if  you 
are  anything  less  than  that,  we  are  going 
to  let  you  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pncx) 
recalls  that  4  or  5  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress did  approve  legislation  that  finan- 
cially hdped  aoa  of  the  smallest  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  by  a  very  signif- 
icant chuige  in  the  tax  laws.  So.  there 
is  a  precedent  for  helping  industry.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  automotive  in- 
dustry and  the  Congress  did  do  that  a 
few  years  ago. 

Mr.  PIKE.  But  we  have  still  only  three 
major  autcoioblle  manufacturers  and 
besides  that  you  have  American  Motors 
and  Checker.  We  have  20  aircraft  manu- 
facture^ in  America  and  I  will  bet  my 
bottom  dollar  that  if  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation and  (me  of  the  smaller  ones 
comes  in  which  is  in  real  difDculty,  they 
will  not  in  a  million  years  get  the  kid 
glove  treatment  which  has  been  given 
here  to  the  biggest  defmse  contractor  in 
the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (&Cr. 

ECKHAKOT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  point  out  something  about  bank- 
ruptcy reorganization  imder  chapter  10, 
and  reorganization  that  preceded  that 
under  77(b),  that  has  not  been  fully 
appended  here. 

Now.  I  was  very  fascinated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania's  ctHnparison 
In  his  parable  concerning  the  dinosaur 
in  the  backyard.  I  think  he  made  it 
aptbr  as  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy 
of  disturbing  economic  Darwinism,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
not  a  dinoeaur  in  oiur  backyard  which 
will  die  and  rot  if  we  do  not  feed  it.  A 
corporation  is  not  a  human  being,  and 
it  is  not  any  kind  of  animal  being.  It  is 
a  great  complex  of  relationships,  of  pow- 
ers, of  lines  of  control  and  ties  and  forces 
which,  operating  in  a  certain  pattern, 
can  produce  certain  results.  Such  a  cor- 
poration owns  iHt)perty,  it  employs  i>eo- 
ple.  bat  the  dlssohxticn  of  the  corpora- 
tion Itself  is  not  the  death  of  a  dinosaur, 
it  Is  the  unloosing  ot  these  strings  and 
ties  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  other 
business  forces. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
77(b)  has  been  used  for  reorganization 
of  a  niuiber  of  large  corporations.  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox,  for  instance,  and 
many  other  big  corporations. 

A  court  order  approving  a  chapter  10 
petition  is  no  warrant  that  a  reorga^za- 
tloQ  Is  assured,  but  it  inrovides  a  reason- 
able  ofpportunity   for   a   disinterested 


trustee  under  court  supervision  to  explore 
the  prospects  of  a  plan. 

In  this  particular  instance,  this  devise 
could  be  used  under  reorganisation  of  a 
corporatitKi:  The  trustee  may  determine 
himself  what  portions  of  the  corporation 
to  operate,  those  parts  that  are  neces- 
sary as.  for  instance,  for  defense.  Were 
Lockheed  in  reorganisation  section  216 
(10)  (11  UJS.C.  616  (10))  would  permit 
the  chi4>ter  10  trustee  to  sell  im  operat- 
iitg  division  and  keep  and  operate  an- 
other one.  The  retained  division  could  be 
the  recipient  of  f  avixuble  contracts  or  of 
renegotiated  contracts  that  might  pull 
them  out  of  their  difDcultles. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  you  one  thing 
that  this  bill  does,  it  overreaches.  It  pro- 
vides that  once  we  make  this  $250  mil- 
lion additional  loan.  "The  Board  shall 
take  fiJl  steps  necessary  to  assure  such 
priority  against  any  other  persons."  See 
section  6(f)  (1) .  Let  us  suppose  that  this 
corporation  does  go  into  reorganization 
under  chapter  10.  If  it  does,  these  claims 
of  the  bank  are,  or  may  be  arguably, 
superior  even  to  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion under  chapter  10. 

This  would  mean  that  Lockheed  em- 
ployees, suppliers,  subcontractors,  and  all 
others  who  supp^  goods  and  services  to 
the  trustee  cannot  be  paid  unless  the 
guaranteed  loan  is  paid  in  full  or  ade- 
quate and  sure  provisions  are  made 
ttierefore. 

So  what  we  will  do  if  we  pass  this  law 
is  assure  that,  if  this  loan  does  not  work 
and  does  not  pull  Lockheed  out  of  its  dire 
financial  difficulties,  chapter  10  reor- 
ganization will  not  be  practically  avail- 
able because  employees,  suppliers,  sub- 
contractor, and  all  others  who  supply 
goods  and  services  to  the  trustees  vaxf  not 
be  assured  payment.  The  banks  have  a 
$250  million  claim  at  least  arguably 
superior  to  theirs.  We  thus  assure  bank- 
ruptey  or  strongly  incline  the  restilt 
toward  bankruptcy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Otdo  (Mr.  J. 
WzLLiAM  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashibt). 

I  think  that  in  many  ways  the  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman  has  offered 
improve  the  Ull  that  was  iH-esented  to 
the  Committee  earlier,  and  which  came 
out  of  our  committee. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  saw  fit  to  change  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  in  which  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board,  as  you  all  now 
know,  will  be  made  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  CHudnnan,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  CoinmiBsi<Hi  (Thairman. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  oranmlttee,  that  my  first 
feelings  and  observations  concerning 
this  matter  were  to  be  against  it.  The 
witnesses  appeared  and  testified  over  a 
Iierlod  of  several  weeks.  And  when  you 
sit  there  hour  after  hour  and  you  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  (Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasmy  of  the 


United  States  of  America,  and  you  hear 
the  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  other 
such  people  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
finances  of  this  country,  you  could  come 
to  only  one  basic  conclusi<m.  In  my  oiHn- 
lon.  the  thought  of  bankruptey  of  ihls 
particular  corporatton  and  Uie  after  ef- 
fects that  this  would  have  on  employ- 
ment throughout  our  country,  are  devas- 
tating to  think  about 

I  figured  tliat  they  know  far  more 
about  the  intricacies  of  the  financial 
industries  of  this  country  than  I  do.  and 
I  am  willing  to  acc^yt  their  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cbaix  recog- 
izes  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROTBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  should  be  carefully 
considered.  The  $500  million  in  cor- 
porate and  personal  Income  tax  revenues, 
$1.4  bllli(Hi  in  investments,  a  $2.5  billlan 
sales  backlog,  and  thousands  of  Jobs  are 
in  Je<^}ardy  if  the  Congress  does  not 
adopt  the  proposed  $250  million  loan 
guarantee  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  in  some  form. 

The  cancellation  of  the  L-1011  air- 
craft would  have  severe  repercussions  to 
the  areospace  Industry  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  virtually  certain  that  the 
17,000  Lockheed  employees  assigned  to 
the  L-1011  program,  plus  an  additional 
15,000  employed  by  subcontractors, 
would  immediately  be  left  without  Jobs. 
This  would  add  32,000  to  the  130.000  al- 
ready unemployed  in  aerospace  alone. 
Unemployment  now  stands  at  6.1  per- 
cent of  the  labor  nationally,  and  at  7.5 
percent  in  the  five-county  area  of  south- 
em  California.  More  than  345,000  people 
are  out  of  work  in  those  five  counties — 
265,000  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone.  The 
collapse  of  Lockheed  would  not  (»ily  in- 
crease, but  complicate,  the  imemploy- 
ment  pictiu«  in  that  area  of  California. 

Moreover,  the  average  age  of  the  Lock- 
heed-California  company   employee  is 

44.4  years,  while  the  average  seniority  is 

13.5  years.  Of  this  total  work  force,  there 
are  10,000  employees  over  50  years  of 
age;  nearly  6,000  over  age  55;  and  4.000 
over  age  60.  One  can  sympathize  with 
these  older  workers  who,  in  the  event  of 
bankruptey,  would  indeed  have  difficulty 
finding  work  in  an  already  depressed 
aerospace  industry. 

These  statistics  are'  bleak  and  do  not 
begin  to  account  for  the  many  ttH>usands 
of  workers  who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits  or  are  currently  un- 
deremployed. If  Lockheed  should  col- 
lapse, I  am  certain  that  thousands  more 
would  be  driven  to  some  form  of  Federal 
assistance — evoitually  welfaie.  Current- 
ly one  out  of  every  eight  persons,  or  more 
than  907,000  pers<ms,  are  receiving  wel- 
fare assistance  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Each  additional  welfare  recipient  caused 
by  unemployment  and  the  exhaustion  of 
unemployment  benefits  represents  an 
addltloDal  cost — to  the  county  of  $365 
per  year:  to  the  State  of  $698  per  year; 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  $1,163  p«r 
year,  for  a  total  of  $2,326  per  welfare 
case  per  year.  The  collapse  of  Lockheed 
might  well  result  in  the  addition  of  60,- 
000  additional  individual  welfare  cases 
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in  southern  C^allfomla  alone  at  an  astro- 
nomical cost  to  the  local  taxpayer  in 
additional  local  property  taxes  and  Stete 
and  Federal  inccune  taxes.  From  these 
statistics  me  can  see  that  Lockheed's 
collapse  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Na- 
tlcHi's  economy  in  general  and  to  those 
workers  Involved  in  particular. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  con- 
tinually bear  in  mind  the  grave  threats 
to  the  imemploymoit  situaUcm  and  ccm- 
sequently  to  the  Nati(xi's  econcMny  which 
wculd  result  if  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  perishes.  I  believe  the  benefits  to 
the  aerospace  Industry  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  would  be  heightened  with 
the  granting  of  this  loan  guarantee.  It  is 
a  modest  risk  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Welfl^ed  against  the  cer- 
tain disaster  facing  those  to  be  added  to 
the  imemplojrment  and  welfare  roles  if 
we  fall  to  act,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  proposal  for  a  guaranteed 
loan.         

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SC^HERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gress is  in  the  midst  of  debating  whether 
to  provide  emergency  loan  guarantees  for 
corporations  on  the  skids.  The  focus  and 
principal  cause  of  the  controversy  is 
Lockheed  Aircraft,  a  major  producer  of 
civilian  and  military  airplanes.  Lock- 
heed officials  contend  that  unless  the 
company  can  borrow  $250  million  im- 
mediately, it  will  go  bankrupt.  But  Lock- 
heed is  so  widely  known  as  a  poor  credit 
risk  that  no  bank  or  consortium  of  banks 
will  lend  the  money  unless  the  Federal 
Government  guarantees  the  loan.  It  Is 
widely  acknowledged  by  Just  about  every- 
one in  the  business  community — except 
Lockheed  officials — that  bad  manage- 
ment is  the  source  of  the  company's 
troubles.  Bankrolling  Lockheed  would 
amount  to  subsidizing  slopplness  and  re- 
warding inefficiency  and  waste  in  the 
private  sector  with  public  funds. 

The  administration  supports  the  meas- 
ure because  it  does  not  want  to  see  a 
major  defense  contractor  go  under,  and 
because  it  wants  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  throwing  60,000  people  out  of  work. 
If  Lockheed  declared  bankruptey,  how- 
ever, its  creditors  would  probably  take 
over  management  of  the  company  rather 
than  liquidating  it.  and  a  new  and 
healthier  enterprise  might  emerge. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  this  one 
company,  however,  the  Government 
should  not  get  into  the  business  of  sub- 
sidizing the  mistakes  of  private  cor- 
porations. If  we  wish  to  preserve  even 
a  vestige  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
which  is  the  source  of  this  Natim's 
strength,  we  should  insist  that  private 
businessmen  take  the  ccmsequences  of 
their  own  errors  without  looking  to  Uncle 
Sam  to  bail  them  out.  Entrepreneurs  who 
are  vrllling  to  take  risks  in  order  to 
make  profits  must  also  be  willing  to 
accept  losses.  Lockheed's  managers  cer- 
tainly do  not  come  to  us  asking  to  share 
their  profits — ^in  fact,  this  company  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  offenders  in 
giant  cost  overruns — so  why  should  we 
absorb  their  losses? 


The  Lockheed  propositian,  moreover, 
could  have  limitless  ramlficaticKis.  Many 
big  companies  could  argue  that  their 
continued  prosperity  affecto  the  national 
Interest.  If  we  rescue  Lockheed  from  the 
consequences  of  its  own  bad  manage- 
ment, why  not  countless  others?  What 
incentive  will  faltering  companies  have 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  marketplace 
if  they  can  always  fall  back  on  Federal 
aid?  Ilie  American  taxpayer  already 
bears  far  too  many  burdens  to  assume 
what  is  rightfully  the  resptmsibility  of 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set let  me  say  that  I  have  not  been  en- 
tertained lately  by  the  bankers  of  New 
York  or  anywhere  else,  and  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  left  out.  And  I  have  not  been  paid 
any  honorariums  lately  to  the  tune  of 
$6,000  or  even  $1,500,  and  I  do  not  feel 
left  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  to  provide  $250  million  for 
the  reason  that  I  think  it  is  a  come-on. 
It  is  less  worse  than  $2  billion,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  come-on.  I  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  learn  that  manipulations 
are  already  going  on,  and  this  bill,  if  it  Is 
approved  for  $250  million,  will  come  bsMik 
from  the  other  body  doubled,  to  the  time 
of  about  $500  million,  tmd  perhaps  more. 
I  wonder  if  we  will  hear  anyone  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House,  if  this  passes — and  I 
hope  it  does  not — stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  and  say  that  this  bill 
will  come  back  from  the  other  body  with 
only  the  $250  mllli<m  in  it  as  approved 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  '^^sconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  if  a  bill  providing  $250  mil- 
lion passes,  and  if  I  am  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  I  will  fight  to  the 
end  to  see  that  no  more  is  added,  and  I 
will  vote  against  any  such  proposal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  the  gentieman's 
feelings  on  this  matter.  But  I  was  waiting 
for  the  gentleman  with  the  plaid  vest  to 
rise  and  say  that  the  House  conferees  will 
fight  to  the  end  for  $250  million  and  no 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  practically 
all  the  debate  this  afternoon,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  this  bill  is 
to  Imil  out  Lockheed  or  the  British  Rolls 
Royce  engine  company.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  heard  a  little  while  ago  from,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  the  crack  of  the  dinosaiur's 
tall  was  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct, 
30,000  Jobs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  is  this  a  bill  to  baU 
out  Lockheed  or  is  it  a  bill  to  ball  out 
Rolls-Royce?  I  am  not  interested  in 
bailing  out  Rolls-Royce.  We  ought  to  do 
business,  as  others  have  suggested,  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  coun- 
try can  provide  an  engine  capable  of  fly- 
ing any  plane,  and  I  am  not  interested 
in  bcdling  out  the  British  in  this  deal. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the 


House  adopts  the  amendment  providing 
a  $250  million  guarantee,  conferees  will 
be  appointed  vtpoa  my  recommmdation 
and  Mr.  Widnall's  recommendation  that 
will  stand  by  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "Until  death  do  us  part." 
I  have  heard  the  (Sialrmen  of  other 
committees  arise  on  the  fioor  and  make 
the  same  stetement.  I  will  not  go  into 
detail  now,  but  some  of  them  are  on  the 
floor  now,  one  in  partictilar.  They  tell 
us  that  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  write 
legislation  for  the  House,  and  all  too 
often  we  have  gotten  it  right  between 
the  eyes  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHiair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain)  . 

'  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  in  fact  does  Improve  the 
bill  that  came  out  of  the  committee  to  a 
great  degree.  Yet  we  should  consider  the 
fact  that  on  a  piece  of  legislation  as  im- 
portant as  this,  we  had  one  witness. 
Chairman  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  was  the  only  witness  we  had 
on  this  item.  He  testified  for  approxi- 
mately 2V2  hours  on  the  last  afternoon 
of  the  hearings. 

Once  again,  I  repeat,  we  are  legislating 
without  really  having  studied  the  matter 
at  all. 

As  for  the  American  Motors  situation, 
we  have  heard  that  referred  to  by  the 
very  capable  minority  leader,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  was  an  amendment  sneaked 
in  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  genUe- 
man will  yield,  my  recollection  is  that  it 
was  a  very  beneficial  tox  proposal  for 
American  Motors  from  Wisconsin.  I  do 
not  believe  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  would  try 
to  sneak  anything  through. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  said  it  was 
sneaked  in  on  the  Senate  side.  It  was  a 
Senate  amendment  and,  when  the  legis- 
lation came  back  to  us,  as  with  all  legis- 
lation in  this  area,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  separate  item,  so 
we  had  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  not  sure 
how  it  was  approved  in  the  other  body, 
but  the  fact  is  that  American  Motors 
got  a  very  generous  tax  benefit. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
no  further. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  ISx.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Rhode  Island  would  recall 
that  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Packard 
said  he  did  want  a  very  minimal  amount, 
$250  million  to  be  exact,  so  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  legislate  It  that  way. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  We  ought  to  bring 
that  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  let  us  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Packard  came 
before  the  committee  and  said  he  wanted 
$250  million.  He  came  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  he  changed  his  testimony. 
He  wanted  $250  million,  but  the  admin- 
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istration  wanted  $2  billion.  I  wonder 
where  the  gentleman  stands  now? 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
remembers,  Mr.  PacJcard  was  very  candid 
In  his  remarks,  saying  h^  favored  a  $250 
mUllcm  loan  guarantee,  because,  he 
stated,  that  the  Defense  Depcutment 
shared  the  responsibility  in  tp fifing  it 
very  difficult  for  Tiockhe«id  to  perform  on 
this  unbelievable  contract  Introduced  by 
Secretary  McNamara,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  So  the  record  does  show  that 
there  were  several  witnesses  who  favored 
the  $250  mlUlan  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  But  by  the  same 
token,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Haughton  if  he 
would  do  it  over  again,  would  he  once 
again  bid  on  this  type  contract,  he  said, 
"I  probably  would." 

The  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Packard 
came  up  and  in  his  orlgrlnal  testimony 
said  he  favored  $250  million,  and  then 
he  was  forced  to  go  for  the  $2  billion,  and 
I  end  on  this  note.  Where  will  the  ad- 
ministration stand  when  tills  comes  out 
at  $250  million? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

PATMAir). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the  3V^  minutes,  but  I  hope  the 
House  will  adopt  these  amendments  of- 
fered hf  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AsHurr),  and  we  will  send  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it  completely.  If  they  do  not,  I  be- 
lieve they  wiU  substantially.  But  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  raise  it  by  any  amount 
above  $250  million,  we  will  ask  for  a  con- 
ference. On  that  couference  will  be  men 
and  women  who  believe  in  carrying  out 
the  spirit  and  the  will  of  the  House,  and 
we  will  be  adamant  in  that.  I  assure  the 
Members  I  personally  believe  this  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  tmd  in 
every  way  in  tlie  Interests  of  the  tax- 
payers especially,  as  well  as  everybody 
else.  I  hope  and  trust  the  amendments 
are  adopted  by  a  big  vote  so  as  to  im- 
press the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AH  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashlkt). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXlfSICSXT  OrmSD  BT    MB.  OOLim 

Mr.  CCMiMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooucm:  P»ge 
7,  on  line  10  Insert  "(%,)"  Immediately  after 
"Sac.  8."  and  Insert  Immediately  below  line 
18  the  following  new  subsection : 

(b)  No  guarantee  agreement  made  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  tot  the  payment  un- 
der a  guarantee  of  more  than  00  percent  of 
the  outatandlng  unpaid  balance  of  principal 
and  Interest  which  Is  due  and  owing  on  a 
guaranteed  loan  at  the  time  payment  under 
the  guarantee  beeomw  required. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  reread,  because  tiiere  was  so 
much  confusion  in  the  Chamber  I  could 
not  even  hear  It  mjvdf . 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUonan  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  detk.  reread  the  amendment. 


Mr.  COLMKR.  Mi".  Chairman,  let  me 
say.  If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  bill. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  hoe  is  to 
place  this  loan  upon  a  parallel  basis  with 
the  loan  that  is  made  under  the  SBA  to 
small  business. 

I  addressed  the  House  briefly  earlier 
today  on  the  rule  and  pointed  out  I  had 
wrestled  with  this  pr(rt>lem  in  my  own 
oonsdenoe  for  the  last  several  wedcs  try- 
ing to  make  up  my  mind  whether  it  was 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  not 
to  have  this  loan  made.  I  reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  for  the  rea- 
sons that  have  already  been  adduced 
here  this  afternoon  and  which  I  do  not 
have  time  to  reiterate. 

I  find  it  very  dif&cult  to  understand 
how  some  ol  the  people  who  call  them- 
selves "liberals"  can  oppose  this  bill  when 
the  people  whom  they  are  most  interested 
in  are  the  people  who  would  be  the  great- 
est beneficiaries  of  this  loan — ^the  work- 
ing people. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  proposition  and 
reiterate  what  I  said  earlier,  that  I  do 
not  believe  big  business  within  Itself  Is 
bad  business.  I  believe  imder  our  system 
of  government  little  business  and  big 
business  should  be  treated  alike. 

Under  the  SBA — ^I  believe  it  is  section  7 
of  that  bill — the  Government  guarantees 
90  percent  of  the  loan  and  the  bank 
guarantees  10  perooit.  So  what  this 
amendment  would  do,  in  Just  a  word,  is 
to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  liabiliae»— 
and  I  recognize  that — which  the  banks 
already  have,  of  s(»ne  $400  million,  be- 
cause of  the  great  stake  they  have  in  the 
Gof  emment  coming  to  their  rescue  here, 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  participate  for 
an  additional  10  percent  of  the  risks  in- 
volved In  this  new  loan. 

TtaA  is  aU  there  is  to  it. 

I  have  not  counted  any  heads  around 
here,  and  I  do  not  know  what  chances 
you  have  of  passing  this  bill  or  what 
chance  jrou  have  of  losing  it.  but  I  say  it 
would  make  it  much  more  palatable  to  a 
lot  of  us  who  have  had  trouble  making 
up  our  minds  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMSai.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Miuryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  applaud  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  he  has 
introduced  something  which  is  equitable 
and  worthwhile.  I  do  think  big  business 
should  certainly  not  be  treated  any  more 
generously  than  small  businesses. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
this  Is  a  kind  of  a  10-percent  token  of 
good  faith?  If  the  banks  and  others  are 
not  going  to  put  up  10  percent  to  save 
th^  own  skins,  then  it  may  not  be  worth 
saving. 

Mr.  COUmSl.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  commmts. 

I  now  jrield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Ain>Rsw8). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  the  bankers  told  the 
committee  they  would  not  guarantee  one 
dime  of  the  $250  million.  Is  that  not 
right.  Mr.  Chairman?  In  other  words, 
they  have  a  lOO-pocent  guarantee  and 


not  90  percent  like  small  buslnees  i^qdi- 
cants  have.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Well,  of  course.  If  the 
gentlonan  will  permit  me 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  ml^t 
be  true  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  make  it  such  that  the  bankers 
would  not  accept  this  guarantee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Well,  if  they  do  not. 
then  they  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
$400  minUm. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  it  Is 
right  that  they  said  they  would  not. 

Mr.  CX>IiMER.  Very  well.  But  let  the 
Congress  act.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  try  to  mrotect  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  again  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marylana.  Would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  then  allow  the 
$250  million  to  be  put  up  with  an  ad- 
ditional 10  percent  by  the  companies,  or 
does  this  knock  $25  million  off  and  the 
Govermnent  then  only  guarantees  $225 
mlllian? 

Mr.  (TOLMER.  The  bank  puts  up  the 
money,  the  $250  million.  All  this  amend- 
ment would  do  is  to  say  that  in  the  event 
the  company  went  bankrupt  they  would 
share  up  to  10  percent  in  the  losses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment would  only  lose  then  $225  mil- 
lion. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opjMsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  may 
have  superficial  aiH>eal,  but  I  earnestly 
suggest  that  it  should  be  voted  down. 

The  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  suggested  to 
us  that  we  should  not  treat  big  business 
any  differently  than  small  business.  He 
suggests  further  that  since  the  Small 
Business  Administration  loans  are  made 
at  90  percent  that  this  rule  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion here.  This  is  a  comparison  of  iv>ples 
and  oranges,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  under  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration program  the  Government  does 
not  insist  that  its  position  in  terms  of  col- 
lateral be  prior  to  that  of  other  creditors, 
but  in  this  legislation  this  is  what  is  pro- 
vided for.  So  there  is  no  similarity  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  program  and  this 
program.  Yet  it  is  insisted  under  this 
amendment  that  the  banks  be  guaran- 
teed only  90  percent  of  the  risk. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  let  me  make  this  clear. 
This  is  shooting  craps  with  the  national 
interest,  because  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  24  banks  involved  that  they  are  so 
far  committed,  $400  million  worth,  that 
they,  in  the  absence  of  a  guarantee  of 
the  extent  of  the  loan,  not  90  percent 
or  99  percent,  will  not  make  it 

So,  if  we  were  to  adopt  tUs  amend- 
ment and  if  this  were  to  be  written  into 
the  law,  we  would  be  saying  to  the  banks, 
"Tou  either  contradict  the  testimony 
that  you  gave  before  the  committee  to 
keep  Lockheed  solvent  on  this  basis  or  you 
do  not."  "nils  is  shooting  crape  with  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  there  is  no  similarity  between  the 
SBA  program  and  this  particular  legls- 
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latton.  Superficial  appeal,  yes.  But  let 
us  look  beyond  the  supoHdal  appeal. 
The  programs  are  not  comparable;  they 
are  not  parallel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  better  reaUse 
what  we  are  talking  about  at  this  11th 
h(Hir  is  a  most  complex  Und  of  ar- 
rangement where  the  banks  have  said 
they  will  take  a  secondary  position  in 
terms  of  collateral — totally  secondary  to 
the  position  of  the  United  States— If 
there  is  the  100-percent  guarantee. 

Mr.  CiThairman,  if  we  are  going  to  start 
to  pull  apart  the  agreonent  and  the 
package  that  has  been  entered  Into  <m  a 
preliminary  basis  and  that  package  in- 
volves Great  Britain,  our  State  Depart- 
ment, our  Treasury  Department,  and  all 
that  has  gone  into  this,  then  I  say  we  are 
doing  it  at  the  peril  of  the  national  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Bfichigan.  I  concur  in 
what  the  gentleman  says.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that,  really,  to  have  the 
banks  subordinate  ttielr  loans  to  the 
Government's  lien,  is  worth  a  lot  more 
than  10  percent? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  banks'  agreement  to  take  a 
secondary  positicni  was  baaed  upon  the 
100-percent  guarantee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  tAopt  this  amend- 
ment, the  bank;grl>bvlously,  are  going  to 
say  that  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  prelimi- 
nary agreement  that  we  reached;  if  it  is 
only  90  percent,  then  we  will  have  to  take 
another  look  at  the  position  we  took  with 
respect  to  the  collateral. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

ttx.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  banks,  because  they  are 
in  this  thing  to  the  extent  of  about  $400 
million,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEnr.  At  the  present  time  they 
are. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  However,  this 
is  money  they  are  going  to  lose  if  the 
whole  enterprise  collapses. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  a  little 
bit  puzzled  as  to  why  the  banks  win  do 
something  to  the  extent  of  $400  million 
but  they  will  not  go  out  on  the  limb  for 
another  $25  million  in  order  to  save  the 
$375  millioD. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  can  only  respond  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  does  ccune  at  a 
point  at  which  the  risk  involved  simply 
does  not  permit  the  banks  to  extend  fur- 
ther credit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  (^lainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment. 

I  want  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  this  is  not  in  fact  com- 
parable to  the  Small  Budness  Adminis- 
tration loans.  However,  I  think  it  might 
be  advisable  for  us  to  make  it  more  like 
Small  Business  Adminlstratloo  loans  and 
ask  for  this  10-peroent  participation  by 


the  lending  Institutions  in  this  additional 
$250  milUon. 

I  think  (me  of  the  points  that  ought 
to  be  made  here  is  that  they  have  a 
rather  curious  arrangement  under  the 
present  loans  of  $400  million,  and  I  as- 
sume the  requiremeni  of  20  percent  being 
maintained  in  the  lending  Institutions  as 
compoisatlng  balances  will  continue  for 
this  added  $250  mlllian.  Nbw,  they  have 
the  use  of  about  $80  million  as  compen- 
sating balances  under  theh-  present  $400 
million  of  loans.  They  are  gcdng  to  be 
placed  in  a  more  favorable  position  with 
this  new  $650  mlllian  paclotge.  I  might 
point  out  that  not  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  but  these  lending  in- 
stitutions which  are  going  to  subordinate 
their  loans  are  going  to  be  placed  in  a 
more  favorable  position  because  of  this, 
because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  doing  90-  to  95-percent  of  the 
business  with  Lockheed,  and  in  the  event 
of  bankruptcy,  under  the  situation  exist- 
ing at  this  moment,  has  a  prior  claim 
over  all  the  creditors. 

And  that  beccanes  less;  as  a  mattnr  of 
fact,  the  Government  Is  going  to  have  to 
siwport  the  role  as  a  creditcur  against 
Ixwkheed  on  this  loan  guarantee  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia agree  with  me  that  this  gigantic 
corporation  should  be  able  to  pull  in  its 
belt  and  find  somev^ere  $25  mfflloQ? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course  it  could. 
We  have  been  discussing  here  all  after- 
noon everything  but  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  The  alternative  is  not  bank- 
ruptcy and  forced  liquidation  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp..  the  alternative  would  be 
to  go  into  a  Federal  court  and  seek  an 
orderly  reorganization  under  chapter  10 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  And  the  trustee 
would  be  empowered  to  insure  and  in  fact 
would  have  to  insure  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  company. 

Tlie  only  people  who  might  be  hurt 
would  be  R<dls-Royce  because  they  would 
not  come  under  that.  Undoubtedly  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  to  be  made  to 
produce  the  engines  required  here  do- 
mestically rather  than  across  the  ocean. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  MT.  CThair- 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  that 
bankers  are  pretty  practical  people,  and 
that,  if  a  group  of  banks  gave  another 
group  a  proposition  like  this,  the  latter 
would  leap  at  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  little  wager  to  some- 
one on  the  other  side- 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Then  I  would 
like  to  wager  a  dlimer  at  a  clean  restau- 
rant— if  one  can  be  found  in  Washing- 
tin — that  the  banks  would  not  turn  down 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tm  practioaliUes  of  the 
lending  institutions  are  evidenced  and 
brought  sharply  into  focus  by  the  faot 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  considering 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Coucn).  Tliere  seems 
'JO  me  to  be  nothing  very  unusual  about 
this  procedure,  because  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  SST  it  was  alleged  that 
it  was  fodUsh  to  put  in  Federal  money 
into  that  project  if  the  banks  were  not 
willing  to  imt  up  any  of  their  own  money. 
So,  I  do  rtot  believe  it  is  unreasonable  in 
this  case  to  suggest  that  the  banks  ought 
to  put  up  10  percent  of  the  money  for  the 
Lockheed  loan.  The  two  situations  seem 
to  me  to  be  similar.  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  offertog  a 
very  sound  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalmum,  I  take  the  time  of  the 
Committee  at  this  late  hour  for  a  very 
important  reason,  and  that  is  to  point 
out  to  the  CTommittee  and  to  paint  out 
to  the  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (&Cr.  Couna),  who  I 
would  say  would  rank  as  the  most  be- 
loved Member  of  this  House,  Uiat  the 
amendment  that  he  has  introduced,  as 
the  gentlonan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashuy) 
has  tried  to  explain,  completely  elimi- 
nates the  possiUllty  of  the  Secretary  at 
the  Treasury  making  any  arrangements 
and  c<»nplettng  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made,  that  brou^t  this  bill 
before  us  today. 

I  wUl  tell  you  why  this  is  so:  First  of  all, 
the  difference  between  tiie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  what  we  are 
doing  here  has  been  explained.  You 
should  understand  this,  also,  that  the 
banks,  as  I  understand  it,  have  $400  mil- 
lion invested,  and  they  have  collateral. 
We  are  making  a  loan  guarantee  of  $250 
million.  We  are  taking  the  collateral  and 
we  are  now  into  a  $650  million  program 
for  the  banks. 

What  the  gentleman  is  insisting  upon 
is  that  the  banks  participate  In  10  per- 
cent of  any  loss,  as  I  miderstand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  participate  in  90 
percent.  But  I  say  to  you  Oiat  already 
the  banks  have  some  62  percent  involved 
when  you  consider  the  $650  million. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  this  bill  goes 
through,  there  are  some  $450  million  in 
commitments  with  the  airlines,  sup- 
pliers, and  the  rest,  in  addition  to  what 
is  already  paid  into  the  particular  pro- 
gram. You  have  no  loan  guarantee  with 
that. 

So  I  say  to  the  very  distinguished  and 
very  popular  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rifles  that  this  would  be  a  very  crip- 
pling amendment  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
wish  sincerely  that  the  gentleman  would 
reconsider  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  I  value  the  <v1b- 
lon  of  the  gentleman  from  MlniaBippl. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Hbuse 
that  we  considered  this  in  committee. 
This  proposal  was  made  in  the  commit- 
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tee.  This  proposal  would  add  no  secu- 
rity wbat8oever  to  what  they  are  already 
giving. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  would  be  put- 
ting the  banks  in  a  much  more  pre- 
carious position  than  they  are  already 
in. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yiled? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  make  two  points  very,  very 
Quickly. 

First,  the  Government  Is  giving  a  100- 
peroent  loan  guarantee  under  the  bill 
and  the  Government  Is  not  going  to  lose 
a  dime  because  they  have  all  of  the  assets 
of  Lockheed  available.  Therefore,  the 
Government's  position  Is  better  than  If 
this  amendment  were  to  be  passed. 

The  second  point  is— and  this  Is  the 
Important  point — this  is  an  arrangement 
that  has  been  finely  drawn  after  much 
negotiation.  It  is  an  agreement  on  many 
sides.  If  any  action  is  taken  that  under- 
mines that  arrangement  in  toto,  then 
the  whole  thing  falls  apart  and  you  will 
have  the  most  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
during  my  service  in  the  Congress  over 
the  past  22  years. 

I  warn  you  that  any  adverse  action 
that  is  taken  to  disturb  this  arrangement 
would  have  very  serious  ramifications 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  I  like,  admire, 
and  respect  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mlwdiwlppl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  very  able  and  lovable  leader  of  the 
minority,  may  I  ask  him  for  whom  he 
speaks,  when  he  says  it  is  all  cut  and 
dried  and  agreed  to.  Is  he  speaking  for 
the  House?  Is  he  speaking  for  his  side  as 
a  party?  Who  is  he  speaking  for?  Is  he 
speaking  for  a  few  who  have  gone  to- 
gether here  and  who  have  said  this  will 
not  work  out  and  s(xnethlng  should  be 
worked  out? 

I  wrote  up  quite  a  speedi  here  earlier 
today  why  I  would  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  still  think  they  ou^t  to  participate 
in  this.  They  are  the  people  who  stand  to 
lose  $400  minion  unless  the  Government 
comes  to  their  rescue. 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  a  littie  puzsled  by  the  statement 
made  by  the  minority  leader  that  the 
Government  Is  in  a  sense  guaranteeing 
against  losing  this  money  because  the 
banks  have  put  up  this  $400  million  and 
stands  behind  It. 

If  that  is — if  this  is  such  a  good  pnq?- 
oeitlon  that  the  Government  cannot 
possibly  lose  this  $250  mlllkm.  why  has 
not  some  oonaortium  of  banks  come  for- 
ward to  do  what  the  Government  is  behig 
asked  to  do? 

lis.  GERALD  R  FORD.  The  banks 
have  already  put  up  $400  mlllloii.  They 


have  certain  collateral  that  protects  this 
interest.  They  will  put  up  $250  million 
more  except  the  U.S.  Government  will 
guarantee  this  portion  of  the  total  bor- 
rowings. The  UjS.  guarantee  Is  protected 
by  the  $400  million  in  oc^atenJ  that  the 
banks  have  at  the  present  time.  So  the 
Federal  Government  has  $650  miUion  In 
collateral  to  protect  a  $250  million  loan. 

Mr.  PAIMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
^  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  admire  and  respect 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  very  much.  In 
fact,  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  he  deserves  that 
recognition  and  that  honor. 

When  the  gentleman  menticmed  the 
subject  to  me  I  thought  it  sounded  very 
good.  But  when  I  began  to  consider  the 
fact  that  we  are  working  with  a  deadline, 
first,  and  a  definite  amount,  second,  I 
take  a  different  view.  The  package  deal 
has  been  put  together  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  others  relating  to 
this.  We  have  been  given  notice  that  the 
British  Government  will  not  live  up  to  its 
agreement  longer  than  August  8.  If  we 
do  not  c(Hne  through  with  our  part  be- 
fore that  time,  they  are  no  longer  re- 
sponsible. We  have  the  same  notice  from 
Rolls-Rogrce.  Therefore,  we  must  operate 
under  a  deadline. 

It  \s  possible  that  many  of  you  object 
to  that.  I  object,  too,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  Is  a  pcMdcage  deal.  We  must  do  it 
or  not  do  it.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  want  to  save  this  company,  to  save 
some  34,000  small  businessmen,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  prevent  further  im- 
employment.  I  believe  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  deadline  Is  i^iproaching,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  definite  amount,  $250  million,  any 
change  in  this  arrangement  wUl  probably 
result  In  a  dispute  between  the  two 
Houses.  We  would  then  go  to  conference 
and  possibly  be  delayed  longer  than  the 
deadline. 

We  are  running  that  risk.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  do  it.  This  is  too  smaU  to 
nm  such  a  risk.  It  means  a  lot  to  our 
country,  to  the  unemployed  people,  and 
we  want  to  do  something  that  will  be 
helpful.  I  believe  passing  this  bill  as  It 
has  been  recommended  here  up  to  now 
will  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Curroicy  Commit- 
tee, and  I  return  all  the  comidiments  he 
paid  me  without  reiterating  them. 

Has  the  Senate  acted  upcm  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  acting  on  It 
now.  We  are  trying  to  stop  the  filibuster. 
If  we  pass  the  bill  now  as  we  have  it,  we 
will  8t(47  the  filibuster  over  there.  Other- 
wise it  will  continue. 

Mr.  COUifER.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  a  U.S.P.  li  G.  bond  that  that  will 
happen? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  but  the  leaders  over 
there  are  pretty  good,  and  yesterday  the 
laadeis  agreed  to  do  this  and  tiien  they 
tried  to  change  It.  They  were  imsuccess- 
ful,  and  the  pecvle  who  really  caused  it 


to  be  scuttled  I  think  are  favorable  to  it 
now. 

Mr.  COTiMKR.  The  gentleman  thinks 
so,  but  I  would  wager  to  my  friend  of 
long  standing  that  the  other  body  will 
not  pass  the  package  that  you  are  asking 
for  and  you  will  have  to  go  to  conference. 
Now,  you  can  work  out  this  amendment 
if  it  Is  adopted.  But  I  am  siu%  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  we  in  this 
body  have  our  own  obligation  to  legislate. 

I  want  tolask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion. This  was  considered  in  your  com- 
mittee: was  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  COLMER.  And  it  was  voted  down 
by  how  many  votes?  Was  it  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  16? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  the  vote  on 
the  $2  billion  proposal.  That  pertained 
to  the  $2  billion  rather  than  the  $250 
million.         

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  Informed 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tour  pnvosal  did  not 
come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  informed  that  it 
did. 

BCr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  said  that  it  was  ap- 
ples and  oranges,  entirely  different,  not 
comparable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  has  exi^red. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  law.  no  matter 
whether  a  bank  has  already  made  a  loan, 
defers  and  agrees  to  let  a  guaranteed 
SBA  loan  have  priority  ahead  of  it,  still 
under  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  maximum  gtiaran- 
tee  is  90  percent.  I  submit  that  we  should 
do  no  more  for  big  business  in  the  United 
States  than  to  provide  the  90-percait 
giiarantee.  If  the  banks  are  genuinely 
sincere,  they  will  go  along  with  it.  There- 
fore, I  support  very  strongly  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

TslLr.  PATMAN.  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  par- 
ticular amoidment.  I  intend  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  be  lim- 
ited on  the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
serve the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
standing.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  the 
rest  of  my  time  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  months  ago  I 
discussed  at  length  this  proposed  amend- 
ment with  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee sind  a  number  of  pecvle  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who  were  concerned 
about  what  we  mlgbt  do  that  would 
parallel  what  we  are  doing  In  the  In- 
stance of  guaranteeing  Small  Business 
Administration  loans.  An  honest  effort 
was  made,  so  the  members  of  the  com- 
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mlttee  tell  me,  to  try  to  arrive  at  some- 
thing that  was  workable — and  they 
could  not. 

I  admit  there  is  something  desirable 
about  this  amendment,  something  at- 
tractive. I  am  one  of  those  who  say  that 
we  on  this  occasion  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  exercising  the  best  of  poor 
alternatives  if  we  support  this  proposal, 
but  I  am  one  who  is  convinced  that  the 
best  interests  of  this  country  will  be 
served  by  supporting  this  guaranteed 
loan.  We  have  other  guaranteed  loan 
programs.  Some  guarantee  100  percent 
such  as  partidpatton  certificates.  There 
Is  no  way  for  the  Government  to  lose  in 
this  particular  case. 

If  we  had  before  us  today  a  proposal 
creating  a  permsment  program  that  was 
going  to  paraUel  for  big  business  what 
SBA  does,  then  by  all  means  we  should 
incorporate  some  feature  such  as  this 
amendment  proposes  Into  the  program, 
but  we  have  reduced  the  bill  now  to  a 
one-shot  $250  million  propcMltion. 
Whether  there  are  any  deals  or  not,  there 
Is  real  optimism  and  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  we  pass  this  bill  now,  it 
having  been  reduced  to  a  one-shot  $250 
million  garanteed  loan,  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  this  Capitol  early  next  week 
will  consider  this  bill,  and  the  filibuster 
over  there  will  be  ended. 

Now,  the  banks  are  already  in  this 
proposition  without  a  guarantee,  lliey 
have  $400  million  of  their  money  already 
on  loan  to  Lockheed.  They  have  sub- 
ordinated that  $400  million  to  this  $250 
million.  The  Government  has  first  mort- 
age on  all  Lockheed  assets.  Those  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated.  Tliey  are 
in  writing  now.  If ,  as  I  believe,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  acting  and  act- 
ing now  in  the  interests  of  the  UJB. 
Government — and  I  criticize  Lockheed 
for  ever  making  the  deal  with  Rolls- 
Royce  in  the  first  place,  I  would  rather 
they  had  American  engines,  but  with  the 
prospect  of  Britain  dropping  out  and 
with  the  overall  picture  what  it  is,  as 
attractive  as  this  amendment  is,  if  we 
want  this  program  consummated,  if  we 
want  this  loan  made  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  economy  and  the  Defense 
Establishment  of  this  couptry,  then  I 
think  we  ought  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment and,  as  distasteful  as  it  Is,  let  us 
vote  finally  for  this  proposal  and  I  admit 
I  am  going  to  have  to  hold  my  nose  to  do 

11. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  amoidment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Colkr). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coucnt) . 

TELLER   von    WITH  'ngHKH 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  CouncR,  Asblkt,  Patiun,  and 
J.  WnxiAic  Stanton. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  176,  noes 
205,  not  voting  53.  as  follows: 


(Bou  No.  aas] 

(Recorded  TeUer  Voite] 

AYES— 176 


Ifaedouald. 


AbblU 

Aboumik 

Ateug 

Addabbo 

AndezBon, 

Tenn. 
Andnwa.Ala. 
Azkdrem, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
AsbbKMk 
A^>lii 
BmUUo 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BerUl 
BUggl 
Bleater 
Blnghem 
BUtnlk 
Bohmrt 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Buike.MM8. 
Biirleeoii.  Tes. 
BurUaon.Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  P». 
CbUholm 
Clancy 
Clawaon,Del 
CleTeland 
OoUlna,m. 
OoUner 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
DanleU,RJ. 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
DeUunu 
Denholm 
Dennla 
DingeU 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
DuUU 
Bi^bardt 
Edmondaon 
BUberg 
Bvana,CoIo. 
FaaceU 
Plaber 
Flood 
Fountain 


Abemethy 

Adam* 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Cam. 
Anderaon.  U. 
Annungto 
Arenda 
Aahley 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 
Betta 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bosga 
Boiling 
Braaco 
Brlnkley 
Brotaman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhm.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Bymas,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
CaSery 
Oamp 
Carey.  H.Y. 
Carney 
OBaey,TeK. 
Cedeiiiecg 
CeUer 
Chamberlain 


Frey 
Fuqua 
OallflanakU 
OarmatB 
Oaydoe 
Qlbbons 
Oonaalea 
Gtoeen.Oreg. 
Oreen,Pa. 
OroH 
Oude 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hanuner- 
achmldt 
Harrington 
Harvey 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
HeUtoakl 
Henderaon 
Hl<^s,l(aaa. 
Hl«fta.Waah. 
Hogan 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jannan 
Jonea.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kacen 
Keating 
Koch 
Kyros 
Tiennon 

Long,Md. 

Lujan 

MoCloAey 

McKay 

Madden 

MaUllard 


Martin 

MaaaoU 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mmer.Ohlo 


lAtcheU 
Moorhead 


Murphy,  BL 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

NOE&— 206 

Ghi4>peU 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
CoUler 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotinan 
Coughlin 
Danlelaon 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  WU. 
Derwlnakl 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 

Sd  wards,  Ala. 
Bdwards,  Calif. 
BAlcman 
Evlns,Tenn. 
Findley 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 
Foraythe 
Frellnghuyaen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
OaUaghsr 
Oettys 
Oiatmo 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Oiaaao 


Obey 

CHara 

Pokina 

Pickle 

Pike 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quie 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reuse 

Riegle 

Btoberts 

Bobiaon,  N.Y. 

Boe 

Bogers 

Boncalio 

Boaenthal 

Boush 

Bunnels 

Buth 

Byan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheile 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schwengtf 

ScoU 

Seiberllng 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger.Wis. 

St<Aes 

Stratton 

Stubblelleld 

gullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Xniman 

Vanik 

Wampler 

WatU 

White 

Whltten 

Wour 

Yates 

Young,  Tex. 

Zwach 


Gray 

Orunn 

Oubaer 

Halpem 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wa«h. 

Harsh* 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H«b«rt 

Hedder,  Mass. 

HiUU 

Hoimeld 

Hull 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

Kemp 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Ukndgreba 

LatU 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

McClory 

McOoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFaU 
McKeviU 
McKUmey 


MathlM.  Oallf . 

Mathla.aa. 

Mayne 


Poff 

Price,  Tex. 
PucUukl 
PurceU 
Rallshack 


MUler.Oallf. 

MUls,Aik. 

MUls,Md. 


MlseU 
Mollohan 


Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morae 


Mmphy.  N.Y. 

Nichols 

CKonikl 

OTfem 

Paasman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pimle 

Poddl 


Beld,IU. 

Beld.  H.Y. 

Bhodes 

Bobinaon.Va. 

Bodlno 

Booney,  H.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Bostenkowikl 

Bouaaelot 

Boy 

Boybal 

Satterfleld 

Schneebdl 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubita 

Smith.  CUif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

^jence 

^ringer 

Staggers 


Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

JameaV. 
Stelcer.  Arts. 
SteplMns 
Btuekay 
Taloott 
Teague,  Oallf. 
Thcmpaon.Oa. 
Thomson.  Wla. 
Veyaey 
Vigoclto 
Waggonnn 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whalen 
WhltehuEst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
wyaU 
Wydler 
WyUe 

Young.  Fla. 
Zabkx^ 


NOT  VOTING— 63 


AspinaU 
Bow 
Bray 
Brooks 
Carter 
Clark 
Clay 
Oonyers 
DeUenba^ 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
■d  wards.  La. 
Brlenbom 
Bach 
Ford. 
William  D. 


Frenaal 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hastings 

Hays 

Horton 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

King 

Kluccyndd 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

MoClure 

MoCuUoch 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 


Mlchd 
Myera 

Nelaen 

Poage 

Pnoe.IU. 

Quinen 

Buppe 

Baylor 

Snyder 

Stafford 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

WhaUey 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zlon 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Aro  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OofOKU.:  Pag* 
la,  on  line  3,  Insert  "(a) "  Umnedlately  after 
"Sec.  7."  and  Insert  ImmadUtely  below  line 
14  the  toUowlng  new  subaectlon: 

"(b)  nie  General  Acooxmtlng  Oflloe  sbaU 
make  a  detaUed  audit  of  aU  aooounts.  booka, 
records,  and  transactlona  of  any  bonover 
with  reqMct  to  which  an  H>pUcattan  for  a 
loan  guarantee  is  made  under  this  Act.  Tha 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  audit  to  the  Board  and  to 
the  Congress." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  very  hi^py 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  CHialiman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
considered  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dxh- 
GSLL)  and  the  other  one,  and  we  have 
agreed  that  we  can  accept  them.  We 
have  conferred  with  counsel  and  others, 
and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
them. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Iifr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  understand  this  amendment  a 
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little  better.  I  do  not  have  a  cofxr  of  It 
In  front  of  me. 

ICr.  DmOEUi.  I  wUl  be  very  hajipy  to 
make  a  copy  available  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIUNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  ? 

Mr.  DINOSLL.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Does  this  mean  that 
before  the  loan  is  made  that  there  would 
baveito  be  a  OAO  audit? 

Mr.  DXNGOLL.  That  is  correct,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  OAO  audit  in  regard 
to  any  loan  guarantee  that  is  made. 

ISi.  WHnVALL.  If  that  U  the  ease,  this 
would  mean  that  jrou  could  not  poulbly 
have  the  audit  completed,  and  a  copy  of 
the  audit  eould  not  possibly  be  ready  in 
time  to  hfllp  the  oorporatlon. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  as  follows : 

Tbe  Otmtm  AooountUig  Ofloe  ahaU  make 
a  detailed  audit  of  all  aoMmnta,  books,  rec- 
ords, and  tranaaetlooa  of  any  borrower  with 
reapeot  to  wlUoh  an  application  for  a  loan 
guarantee  la  made  under  this  Act.  Tlie  Gen- 
eral Aooounttng  OAoe  ihall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  audit  to  the  Board  and  to  the 


I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jwsey  that  It  does  not  require  that  the 
audit  take  idaoe  before  the  loan  is  made, 
but  the  audit  must,  in  any  event,  take 
place. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOKLL.  I  yldd  to  the  gttitle- 
man  f rom  IkQchlgan. 
;  Mr.  BROWN  of  lAehigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Kfr.  Dnrasu) 
says  that  an  audit  shall  be  made  on  any 
applicant. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  No.  it  does  not.  It  says 
that: 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  shall  make 
a  detailed  audit  of  all  aocounu,  books,  rec- 
ords, and  transactions  of  any  borrower  with 
respect  to  which  an  application  for  a  loan 
guarantee  Is  made  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  "With  re- 
apect  to  which  an  application  for  a  loan 
guarantee  Is  made  under  this  Act,"  tiie 
OAO  would  have  to  audit  anyone  who 
made  an  aivUcatlon  under  the  act. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  word  Is  "bor- 
rower." 

I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  that  "borrower"  is 
a  word  of  the  art.  and  is  well  understood. 
It  means  someone  who  borrows  money. 
And  if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  with 
respect  to  which  an  amillcatlon  is  made. 
We  have  here  before  us  only  one  person 
who  Is  going  to  apply  for  the  money,  and 
that  is  Lockheed.  Since  Lockheed  is  a 
borrower,  Lo^heed  is  gluing  to  get  a  OAO 
audit.  And  that  Is  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment.  The  audit  does  not  come 
before  the  loan,  but  a  OAO  audit  will 
be  made. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Bfichlgan.  If  the  goi- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  that 
this  could  be  clarified  so  that  the  gentle- 
man's Intrat  is  dear. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  say  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Michigan  that  we  are  making  the 
legislative  history  at  this  time,  and  it 
says  we  are  soing  to  have  a  OAO  audit 
of  the  bWTOwer. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  the  lan- 
guage speaks  to  the  applioatiaii,  it  does 
not  say  with  respect  to  the  borrower  who 
has  received  a  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
good  friend,  the  goiUeman  from  Michi- 
gan, a  person  v^o  wants  to  get  a  loan  is 
a  borrower,  and  the  words  "with  resi>ect 
to  which  an  application  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee is  made  under  this  Act,"  is  to  de- 
fine which  boROwar  is  going  to  be  getting 
a  OAO  audit,  because  evidently  there  are 
many  thousands  of  borrowers  In  this 
country. 

The  function  of  the  amendment  Is  a 
very  simple  one. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gmtleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATICAN.  m  other  words,  this  is 
after  the  fact,  and  it  Is  not  before  the 
fact. 

Mr.  DINOEUi.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  entirely  correct.  The  audit  is 
poet  facto  as  wposed  to  preliminary  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  After  he  has  ahready 
borrowed  the  money. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  agree  entirtiy  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I 
hope  my  Republican  friends  will  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  win  yield  to  any  Mem- 
ber (tf  the  minmlty  irtu)  wishes  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yldd  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan . 

Mr.  OERAU)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  \8  late,  and  there  is  lots  of  c<»i- 
versation  going  on,  but  I  thought  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dm- 
GELL)  say  this:  That  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  amendment  is  that  the 
audit  would  be  after  the  loan  guarantee 
Is  made. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  That  is  the  way  I  read 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  full  and  complete  audit 
made. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Me.  Chair- 
num,  I  have  no  objection  to  such  an 
audit,  but  it  would  be  Impractical  to  have 
sach  an  audit  prior  to  the  applicant  ob- 
taining the  loan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  not  trying  to 
make  an  imworkable  arrangement  out  of 
the  bill  even  though  I  do  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  do  intend  to  vote  agahist  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  If  that  is 
your  intent,  would  you  not  be  willing  to 
make  it  much  cleaner  by  Just  taking  out 
the  part  that  deals  with  the  applications 
so  that  it  would  read: 

To  OTamtne  the  books,  records,  and  trana- 
aotlons  of  any  borrower  with  respeot  to 
which  a  loan  guarantee  la  made  under  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  be  hs4q>y  to  ac- 
cept it,  but  I  already  have  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  Member  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  hantjHng 
the  legislation. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
amendment  improves  the  bill.  But  I 
would  point  out  the  imusual  nature  of 
the  guaranteeing  party  asking  for  the 
audit  after  the  fact  of  making  the  guar- 
antee. Ibis  is  an  unusual  and  imprudent 
practice  that  this  House  is  indulging  in 
here  tonight  that  we  are  going  to  guar- 
antee it  and  then  look  over  the  books 
and  find  out  if  our  Judgment  was  good, 
lliat  Is  not  very  good  economics. 

Mr.  ASHLEY'.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentieman  is  mistaken.  Under  the 
legislation,  the  loan  guarantee  board  of 
course  has  the  authority  to  look  into  the 
books  and  records  of  the  ap^dlcant  in 
question;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  As  I  understand  tiie 
bill,  that  is  the  way  It  works. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Bfkhlgan  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dnrasu.) . 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Thiers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  WnwAu 
and  Mr.  Dihobll. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman's  re- 
quest comes  too  late.  Tellers  have  already 
been  appointed. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  163. 
noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMxmufXMT  orraaau  bt  icb.  oxxroxxi 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dnrani.:  Fi^ 
11,  Inaert  immediately  below  line  3S  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  Board  ahall  not  guarantee  any 
loan  under  ttils  Act  \inlaas  such  loan  Is 
treated  as  an  expense  of  administration  and 
receives  the  highest  lien  on  the  borrower's 
property  and  priority  In  payment  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yldd  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATBfAN.  Mr.  CHiairman,  we  have 
considered  this  amendment.  The  gentie- 
miui  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  a 
copy  earlier  In  the  day  and,  after  con- 
ferring with  Members  and  counsel  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  might  be  IncUned 
to  accept  and  recommend  it. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  the  gen- 
esis of  this  amendment  very  briefly  to 
the  Members.  Tbis  is  exactly  the  same 
language  as  was  included  in  the  Penn 
Central  guarantee.  This  simply  makes 
abundantiy  clear  that  the  function  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws  would  be  in  this  In- 
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stance  and  in  the  Instance  of  this  guar- 
antee to  assure  absolute,  unquestioned 
first  priority  to  the  United  States  in  the 
event  that  Lockheed  goes  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yidd  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  amendment  would  the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment have  priority  over  the  claims  of 
employees? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect. The  Federal  Government  under  this 
would  have  claims  over  any  creditor  se- 
cured or  unsecured,  regardless  of  whether 
it  was  by  lien  agreement  or  by  some  kind 
of  statutory  assurance.  The  goiUeman 
is  correct,  the  UJ3.  (Government  claim 
would  be  superior  to  claims  of  employees 
as — I  would  Inform  the  gentieman  from 
California — the  banks  would  under  the 
prt^xieal  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentieman  jrield? 

BCr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  that  the  Government  would 
have  priority  over  employees'  claims? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentieman  Is  cor- 
rect, but  under  the  bill  we  have  before  us, 
so  would  the  bank. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  cannot  believe  the 
Govenunent  would  go  for  this. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  tell  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Jersey  he  is  supporting 
legislation  which  would  give  the  banks 
priority. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  And  I  have  no  objection 
to  seeing  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  this  priority. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  (Qjposition  to  this  amendment  I  Just 
find  it  unbelievable  that  the  House  is 
being  asked  to  support  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  that  will  give  priority  over  wage 
claims  of  employees.  This  is  shocking  to 
me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

It  would  be  shocking  to  me  also. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  cnialrman,  I  have 
not  yielded  yet — not  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contrast  is  always 
made  with  the  banks  and  organizations 
like  that.  Under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  baniEs  are  getting  a  loan  guar- 
antee of  $250  million  if  they  make  the 
$250  million  loan  that  the  Government 
is  allowed  to  guarantee,  but  their  loans 
and  liens  would  be  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  it 
is  clearly  understood,  we  have  imder- 
stood  all  along,  that  we  caimot  wipe  out 
wage  claims. 

These  would  have  priority,  and  we 
would  make  no  attempt  to  try  to  give 
other  than  first  priority  to  those  wage 
claims.  It  is  something  unbelievable  to 
me. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  C^hairman, 
will  the  genti«nan  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States  that  wage  claims  have 


the  highest  priority,  period.  I  am  amazed 
that  the  gentleman  from  MlcJilgan  would 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  take 
away  the  wage  claims  of  employees  and 
put  them  behind  the  UJ3.  Government. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  change  the 
bcmlunptcy  laws  in  this  legislation.  I  am 
for  the  employees,  and  Uncle  Sam  can 
tcJce  second  place. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numtter  of  vrords. 

That  was  in  the  original  bill,  section  6, 
commencing  on  page  4 : 

The  pajrment  of  the  principal  of  and  Inter- 
est on  any  loan  guaranteed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  secured  by  a 
first  and  prior  lien  on  the  property  of  the 
enterprise  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  priority 
superior  to  all  other  priorities  In  proceedings 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

But  we  struck  that  out.  That  was 
stricken  out,  and  the  other  language  did 
not  include  that  and  was  inserted  in- 
stead. 

We  struck  out  what  the  gentieman 
complains  about.  We  struck  it  out  of  the 
original  bill.  That  Is  what  was  in  the 
original  bill,  and  we  did  not  like  it;  there- 
fore, it  was  stricken  out.  If  the  gentieman 
will  look  at  it,  it  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  CHialr- 
num,  will  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
f  rem  lifichigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy supporting  an  simendment  which 
fundamentally  amends  the  Banlcruptcy 
Act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  against  it.  I  am  on 
the  genUemtm's  side. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  knew  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  would  be  on  the 
right  side  by  opposing  this  amendment. 
Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  struck  that  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 

Tba  gentieman  from  Texas  accepted 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Surely.  I  accepted  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Less  than  5  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  But  it  is  not  like  the 
gentieman  said  it  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentieman  heard  it 
read  by  the  reading  clerk  and  accepted 
it.  Now  he  seeks  to  disavow  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  section  6,  on  page 
4,  which  is  what  he  was  complaining 
about.  That  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill. 
It  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take 
only  another  30  seconds  or  so. 

This  whole  bill  is  unbelievable.  The 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn>- 
NALL),  says  it  is  unbelievable  that  this 
amendment  should  be  offered.  The  whole 
bill  is  unbelievable.  If  you  vote  for  this 
bill  here  tonight  you  will  not  be  driving 
a  naU  in  the  coffin  of  the  free  enterprise 
system;  you  will  be  driving  the  biggest 
spike  you  ever  saw  into  it. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


There  seems  to  be  ccmfusion  about 
what  this  amendment  amounts  to.  In  the 
interest  of  trying  to  pass  a  bill  tonight, 
one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  everybody, 
that  we  might  understand.  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  say,  let  us  vote 
it  down. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  gentieman 
from  Bfichigan  (Mr.  DnrotLL) ,  if  this  is 
the  identical  provision  that  was  in  the 
Penn  Cientral  bill? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentieman  from 
Texas  is  entirely  correct.  Tills  is  exactly 
the  same  language  that  was  in  the  guar- 
antee legislation  we  passed  on  Penn 
(Toitral. 

So  anyone  who  voted  for  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral bill  voted  to  put  the  United  States 
above  the  wages  of  the  woiicers. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  Uke  to  make  it 
very  plain  the  amendment  does  not 
change  the  priority  of  the  workers'  in- 
terest nor  does  it  change  the  priority  of 
the  Federal  Government's  interest  with 
respect  to  workers'  claims  at  all,  but  it 
changes  imder  this  proposal  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Government's  claims  to  other 
secured  claims.  It  places  the  Federal 
Government's  claims  clearly  above  any 
other  secured  claim.  It  does  not  affect 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  Government's 
claims  virith  relation  to  labor  claims  at 
all.  Under  the  bill  before  us  the  Federal 
Government's  claims  under  this  bill  are 
prior  to  labor  claims. 

I  know  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  confused  us  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  was  trying  to  confuse  the 
House  before,  and  the  chairman  is  con- 
fused, along  with  other  Members,  but  I 
hope  that  I  have  helped  to  clear  this  up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  Penn 
(Central  case  and  this  one.  In  the  Penn 
Central  case  we  made  the  loan  after  the 
fact,  after  the  company  had  gone  into 
bankruptcy  or  imder  cl^ter  10.  So  the 
facts  are  totally  different.  They  are  not 
comi>arable.  There  is  Just  no  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  two. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  himself 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  em- 
ployees' wages  under  his  amendment  are 
secondary  to  the  claims  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  change 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  legislation  like 
this.  We  should  not  make  employees' 
claims  secondary  to  the  Government's. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
plain  that  we  have  already  voted  once 

nn  \\\\^  iMitpfagP  ax\A  If,  an  th«>  gwitliman 
from  Michigan  would  have  this  House 
believe,  the  person  who  is  going  to  get  the 
benefit  of  this  guarantee,  Lockheed.  Is  in 
the  kind  of  shape  that  they  are,  there  is 
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nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  regard  to  the 
amendment.  If  they  are  In  bad  shape, 
jmthMpB  It  would  be  well  for  us  forth- 
with to  kill  the  bill  and  save  both  the 
taxpayers  and  the  employees  from  the 
monstrosity  which  Is  about  to  be  foisted 
upon  them. 

Iffr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentlonan  an- 
swer this  questkm  for  me?  Are  the  wages 
of  woricers  considered  to  be  unsecured? 

Ifr.  DINOBLL.  Wages  of  workers  are 
otmsldered  to  be  secured. 

BCr.  KAZEN.  Secured? 

Mr.  DXNGELL.  D&der  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  niat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BIAZEN.  Then,  under  your  amend- 
ment, the  Interests  of  the  milted  States 
will  come  before  those,  because  they 
come  before  everything  else. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  claim  would 
ecnne  before  any  secured  creditor.  Under 
the  language  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
the  claims  of  the  UJ3.  Government  would 
also  come  before  any  secured  claims.  It 
does  not  change  the  relationship  at  all 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  rise  to  find  out 
Just  exactly  what  this  bill  does  and  what 
the  amendment  would  do. 

Ftankly,  I  raised  this  same  question 
on  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written,  because 
I  think  imder  section  6  there  Is  a  legal 
provision  for  making  these  claims  su- 
perior to  wonders'  claims,  contractors' 
claims,  or  any  claims  that  may  arise  after 
chapter  10  reorganization. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  what  I 
am  talking  about.  On  page  11,  section 
(c)  of  the  bUl.  it  states  as  follows: 

The  Bo«rd  ahMil  Uke  all  steps  n«i:esssry 
to  usure  such  priority  against  any  other 
persons. 

Ttaat  says  "any  other  persons."  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  may  include  persons  who 
may  o(nne  in  after  the  chiu»ter  10  re- 
organization and  who  may  make  a  claim 
for  services  rendered  against  the  trus- 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHAROT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  frcnn  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The 
gentleman  Is  a  good  constitutional  law- 
yer. Hie  gentleman  realizes  that  the  Con- 
stitutkxi  of  the  United  States  protects 
people  from  ex  poet  facto  law. 

The  Penn  Central  was  In  bankruptcy. 
The  priorities  of  the  parties  had  been 
establlahed  at  the  time  we  passed  the 
guarantee.  If  that  language  was  In  there 
it  ctHild  not  have  disturbed  the  priori- 
ties of  the  workers,  because  that  had 
been  established  prior  to  that.  Lockheed 
is  not  in  bankruptcy. 

If  we  do  this,  we  put  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ahead  of  the  worlcer. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  not  talking 
about  Penn  Central.  I  am  talking  about 
Lockheed.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  this 
law  seems  to  me  to  give  a  prior  claim, 
or  to  give  permlssim  to  write  In  a  prior 
claim  and  even  to  give  a  dUractive  to 
make  a  prior  claim  tm  $350  milliosi 
ahead  of  any  labor  claims  that  might 
arise  after  proceedings  have  bem  had 
under  chapter  10. 


Mr.  DINCUSLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MlJ^hlg^n 

Mr.  DlNGELL.  I  think  I  can  help  my 
friends  on  the  minority  side  understand 
this  ammdment  because  they  seem  to 
be  confused  about  it. 

The  bill  says  that  the  Board  must  pay 
certain  compensation,  including  the  pri- 
ority of  Government  claims. 

The  amendment  says  tiiat  the  Board 
shall  not  guarantee  any  loan  under  this 
act  unless  such  loan  is  treated  as  an 
expense  of  administration  and  recdves 
the  hifl^iest  lien  on  the  borrower's  pn^- 
er^  and  priority  in  payment  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

It  does  not  change  the  labor  lien,  ex- 
cept where  he  consents  thereto. 

I  hope  that  explanation  will  be  of 
some  help  to  my  colleagues  (m  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  understanding  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  beUeve  my  col- 
league's amendment,  as  he  explains  it, 
would  show  an  Intent  not  to  idace  the 
$250  mlllkm  ahead  of  workers'  claim.  If 
that  is  true,  the  amendment  would  ac- 
tually bett^  the  bill. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  caiaimian,  if  the 
gmtleman  will  yield  further,  what  the 
amendment  does  is  this:  It  does  not  af- 
fect the  right  of  any  person  who  does 
not  agree  to  have  his  rights  affected. 
This  amendmoit  would  protect  them. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  that  is  true  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  improve 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ilie  time  ot  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 


FixnmxirnAL  motion  oftbued  st  mb. 
or  IOWA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  moticm. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oboss  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now 
8:45  in  the  evening  and  this  amendment 
has  Just  opened  up  another  one  of  those 
lawyers'  monopolies  on  the  House  floor. 
This  could  go  on  until  midnight. 

Why  not  adopt  the  preferential  mo- 
tion which  I  have  Just  offered  to  strike 
the  enacting  clause.  By  adopting  the  mo- 
tion we  can  settle  this  issue  the  way  it 
ought  to  be  settled — by  killing  this  mon- 
strosity'and  go  home  promptly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  amendment  has 
been  explained  in  six^  fashion  that  no 
Member  can  understand  it.  Why  not  vote 
it  down  and  start  all  over? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  vote  to  strike 
the  enacting  clause  and  get  it  all  over 
with?  That  is  the  fate  it  deserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gsoes). 

The  inreferentlal  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CELLESi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  <^  wonia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  so 
much  confusion  and  disagreement  as  to 
what  the  amendment  offoed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  lOchlgan  (Mr.  Dxhgill), 


really  means,  that  I  tUnk  we  shoold  not 
approve  it.  We  have  had  enough  delibera- 
tion on  it.  I  think  that  the  committee 
should  have  time  to  consider  it,  and  by 
so  doing  we  will  have  their  mature  Judg- 
ment OD.  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  in- 
sofar as  the  princiides  of  the  bankruptcy 
law  are  concerned,  that  claims  of  work- 
ers are  superior  to  all  other  claims.  If 
the  wording  of  the  so-called  Dingell 
amendment  impinges  upon  that  principle 
it  should  be  voted  down.  The  woHlob' 
wages  are  sacred,  and  our  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  the  workers'  wages.  I  need 
not  go  into  that. 

But  I  am  sure  we  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  procedure  of  the 
men  who  are  earning  their  wages  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  in  view  of  all 
the  confusion  here,  as  to  what  this 
amendment  means  that  we  should  not 
vote  it  down,  then  have  the  committee 
at  a  subsequent  time  give  its  mature 
Judj^ent  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
AMXMsitnrr    omaao    bt    kb.    onBoira    to 

THX    AKKIfDlCBMT    OmBKD    BT    KB.    lUMUBLL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dnfoxix). 

The  (Herk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otttnA  by  Mr.  Qamnn  to  tbe 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DnfOBU.:  Add  tb« 
following:  "Nothing  In  this  amendment  sliall 
place  the  claim  ot  the  U.8.  Gtovenunent 
ahead  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  borrowers." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  amendment  explains  itself. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Clhairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  time  Is  getting  late,  and  we 
ought  to  have  time  to  terminate  this  bill, 
and  I  suggest  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  limit  the  debate  on  all 
amendments  to  20  minutes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  all 
amendments  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CXIAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  Just  clearly  spells  out  that  the  lien  that 
the  UjS.  Government  obtains  here  shall 
not  be  prior  to  the  liens  of  the  workers, 
or  the  wage  earners,  or  the  borrowers, 
■mat  Is  all  that  it  does.  It  is  very  simple. 
It  ends  this  argument  that  we  have  had 
here,  and  it  answers  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GsaALo 
R.  Foio) .  and  it  answers  the  questicm  of 
the   gentleman   from   New   Yoric.   Mr. 

CXLLKX). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  bade  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ia  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Odboits)  ,  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dmoxu.) . 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Tint  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dmoxu.),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendmoitsT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 


OeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
CoUler 
GolUna,m. 
CoUlns,Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Gorman 
Daniels.  K  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 

that  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^Davisi  wu. 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  comes  too  late«^Dickinson 
Inasmuch  as  the  result  of  the  vote  had    ^>orD. 
been  announced  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
CHiairman,  earlier  this  week,  I  notified 
my  colleagues  of  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  8432  that  would 
require  the  Board  to  hold  public  hearings 
and  publish  transcripts  of  them. 

YnXh.  the  acceptance  of  the  $250  mil- 
VLan  figure,  whi<di  makes  the  legislation 
specific  rather  ttian  general,  the  point  of 
my  amendment  becomes  moot.  That  is 
why  I  shall  not  offer  the  amendment,  and 
I  felt  an  obligation  to  explain  the  reason 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

Tbn  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chsdr. 
Mr.  (Tharles  H.  Wilsoh,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bUi  (HR.  8432)  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  566,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questi(Hi  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  sreas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  192.  nays  189,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  337] 
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Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif . 

Bshleman 

Evlns.Teim. 

Fish 

Fisher, 

Flood 

Flowerk 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Forsythe 

Frellnghuysen 

Tttej 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallagher 

Chuiaaf 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Orasso 

Oray 

Orlffln 

Oubser 

Halpem 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hawkins 


Abemethy 

Baring 

Broyhm.Va. 

Adams 

Belcher 

Buchanan 

Addabbo 

Beu 

Alexander 

BetU 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Anderson. 

Blackburn 

Burton 

Calif. 

Blanton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Anderson,  m. 

Boggs 

Byron 

Andersob, 

Boiling 

CabeU 

Tenn. 

Braaco 

Caffery 

AwTHinKlr. 

Brinkley 

Carey.  N.T. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Carney 

Ashley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Casey.  Tez. 

Baker 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Cederberg 

Abbltt 
Abourezk 
Absug 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Ptngbam 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Brotsman 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Camp 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clawson.DeI 
Cleveland 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Couglalln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Ta. 
delaOaraa 
Dtfaney 
DelluiBa 

Denhnlm 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Drlnan 

DuldU 

duPont 

Eckbardt 

BUberg 


H«bert 

EUllls 

HoUfield 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kaaen 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

lAndgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McColllster 

McOormack 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
MaUllard 
Mathlas.  OaUf . 
Mathls,aa. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

MlUer.  CalU. 
MUls.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mink 
Mlnsball 
MizeU 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nichols 

CKonrid 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poff 
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Evans.  Colo. 
FaaceU 
Plndley 
Fountain 
Praser 
Oallflanakls 
Oaydos 
Olbbons 
Oonzales 
Ooodllng 
Green,  C^eg. 
Oraen.  Pa. 
Oroas 
Oude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
Schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Maaa. 
Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

HI  As,  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hoamer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jsxman 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Koch 

Kyros 

lAtta 

tjennoB 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

MoCloakey 


Price,  Tex. 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Rees 

Beid.m. 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Bhodea 

Boberta 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Bodino 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Boybal 

Sandman 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Sbrlver 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tez. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
■momson.  Wis. 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware  ■ 
Watts 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
WyUe 

Young,  Tez. 
Zablockl 


McKay 
Maodonald. 


Madden 
Mahon 


Martin 
Mayne 

MaaaoU 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 

MitcheU 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Mosher 

Moos 

Miuphy.  m. 

Natcher 

Nedd 

Nix 

Ob^ 

CHara 

Peiklns 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

BodeU 

Fowtfl 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Pryor,  Azk. 

Qule 


XtmwtAm\l 

Bangel 

Barlek 

BeusB 

Blegle 

BoMson.  N.T. 

Boe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Booeattaal 

Bostenkowskl 

Boush 

Boy 

Buzmds 

Ruth 

Ryan 

StOennaln 


Harhanes 

Springer 

Satterfleld 

DdaU 

Scherle 

.^     James  V. 

Scheoar 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Vanlk 

Schmlts 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Whalen 

SehneebeU 

Stokes 

White 

Schwengel 

Stratum 

Whltten 

Selberilng 

Stubblefleld 

Wolff 

Shipley 

Sullivan 

WyaU 

Sboup 

Symington 

Yates 

Stkes 

•nucott 

Yoimg.  Fla. 

Skubits 

Taylor 

Zwach 

Slack 

Tbompeon,  N.; 

. 

Tlione 
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King 
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Asplnall 

Ford. 

Metcalfe 

Bow 

WiUlamD. 

Michel 

Bray 

Frenael 

Myers 

Brooka 

Orifflths 

Nelaen 

Carter 

Qrover 

Poage 

Claric 

Price,  m. 

Clay 

Hays 

QulUen 

Dellenback 

Horton 

Dent 

Htmgate 

Baylor 

Devine 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Snyder 

Dlggs 

Jonas 

Spence 

Donohue 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Stafford 

Dowdy 

Kee 

VaaDeerlln 

Bdwarda.L*. 

Klucaynakl 

VaaderJagt 

Erlenboin 

Whalley 

Bsch 

McClure 

Wyman 

Foley 

McCuUoch 

Yatron 
Zlon 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  nilnols  for,  with  Mrs.  Orifflths 
against. 

Mr.  Van  Deetlln  for.  with  Mr.  Jonea  o( 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Klucsynakl  for,  with  Ux.  WOllam  D. 
Fordagalnsft 

Mr.  Kee  for.  with  MT.  cnay  acalnst. 

Mr.  Stafford  tat,  with  Mr.  DeUuibadc 
against. 

Mr.  Carter  fw.  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Qrover  for.  with  Mr.  Myers  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  fcH^,  with  BCr. 
Devine  against. 

Mr.  ^ence  for.  with  Mr.  Frenael  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Aq>lnaU  with  Mr.  Jonaa. 

Mr.  Fc^ey  with  Mr.  MoClure. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  ZMggi. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  ■tlenbom. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Vx.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  WbaUey. 

Mr.  cnaik  wltti  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Mleh^  with  Mr.  Melaen. 

Mr.  QulUen  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 


■BQUIBT  THAT  THX  WKIX  ■ 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  that 
the  well  of  the  House  be  cleared. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  The  wdl  of  the  House 
will  be  cleared.  Members  desbtDV  to 
change  their  vote  ot  to  vote  "prwent" 
win  do  so  from  their  seats  or  standing 
by  ttieir  seats. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

TtM  resuK  of  the  vote  was  annooneed 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wm  l>id  on  ttM 
table. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  fay 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  <A  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  384  ProTldlng  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  tbe  two  Hotu«a  from  August  6,  1971, 
to  September  8,  l«7l\- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bOl  oi  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

BJt.  10081.  An  arct  m airing  approprUtlons 
for  the  Departmente  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
clee,  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  80,  1073, 
and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  menage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  tqjon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (HJ%.  10061)  entiUed  "An  act 
making  apurcvriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1972.  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  MAGirDSON,  Mr.  Srxinns.  Mr. 
BiBLx.  Mr.  Btso  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Paozifiu.  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Houjnqs, 
Mr.  Ellknsks.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cass,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  PncY,  Mr.  Brookx, 
and  Mr.  Yottng  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


SHUvsa.    Mrs.    Rsid    of    Illinois,    and 
Messrs.  Contb  and  Bow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  10061.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LA- 
BOR AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  FUXyD.  Mr.  C^ieaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  10061)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  oonferenee  asked  by  the 


llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  nooe.  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mevrs. 
Flood.  Natchsx.  Smrr  of  Iowa,  Hvu. 
CAsrr  of  Texas.  PAim,  Mahcut,  Michxl. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  6S31, 
EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF 
THE  DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED 
LAWS 

Mr.  HUBERT  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military 
Sdective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  ac- 
tive duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNraunrcB  Rxpoit   (H.  Rkft.  No.  02-488) 

"me  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HH. 
8531)  to  amand  the  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1067;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorise military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  reoommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  re^Mctlve  Houses  as  foUowa: 

niat  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

TTTLB    I— AMZNDMKNTS    TO    THE    UILI- 

TABT  SKLBCnVX  SKRVICB  ACT  OF  1967; 

RKLATBD  PBOVIBIOMB 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1067.  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  1(a)  U  amended  to  read  as 
(oUows: 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act'." 

(3)  Section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  every  other 
male  person  residing  in  the  United  SUtes, 
who,  on  the  day  or  days  fixed  for  the  first  or 
any  subsequent  registration.  Is  between  the 
ag«a  of  el(^teen  and  twenty-six,  to  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  at 
such  time  or  times  and  place  or  places,  and 
in  such  manner,  as  sbaU  be  determined  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  and  by  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  hereunder.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  alien  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (16)  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  aa  amended  (68  SUt.  183;  8 
UjS.C.  1101),  for  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
maintain  a  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  In 
the  Unl^  SUtes." 

(S)  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  section 
4(a)  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Except  aa  otherwise  provided  In  this  title, 
every  poaon  required  to  register  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  this  title  who  la  between  the  agea 
of  eighteen  years  and  alx  months  and  twenty- 
sU  years,  at  the  time  fixed  for  his  registra- 
tion, or  who  attains  the  age  of  eighteen  yeara 
and  six  months  after  having  been  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  title, 
or  who  Is  otherwise  liable  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6(h)  of  this  title,  shall  be  liable  for 
training  and  aervloe  In  the  Armed  Vorcea  of 
tha  United  States:  Provided,  That  eaoh  regis- 
trant shall  be  Immediately  liable  for  elasatfl- 
catlon  and  examination,  and  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  foUowlng  his  registration,  be 
so  claaslfled  and  examined,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  in  order  to  determine  hts  avaO- 
•bttlty  for  induction  for  training  and  servkM 


in  the  Armed  Voroas:  Provided  further.  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  registrant  who  has  faUed  or  refused  to 
report  for  indoetion  Shall  continue  to  remain 
liable  for  Induction  and  when  avaUaUe  shall 
be  Immedlattfy  Inducted.  The  President  la 
authorised,  from  time  to  time,  whether  or 
not  a  state  of  war  exists,  to  select  and  Induct 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  training  and  service  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  this  titie  (Including  but  not  limited 
to  selection  and  Induction  by  age  group  or 
age  groups)  such  ntunber  of  persons  as  may 
be  required  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
strength  ot  the  Armed  Forces. 

"At  such  time  as  the  period  of  active  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Poroea  required  under  tMs 
ttUe  ot  persona  who  have  not  attained  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their 
birth  has  been  reduced  or  tflmlnated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(k)  of 
this  titie,  and  except  aa  otherwise  provided 
In  this  tiUe,  every  person  who  Is  required  to 
register  under  this  titie  and  who  has  not 
attained  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  his  birth  on  the  date  such  period  of 
active  service  is  reduced  or  eliminated,  or 
who  is  otherwise  liable  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion e(h)  of  this  titie.  shall  be  lUble  for 
training  in  the  National  Security  Training 
Corps:  Provided,  That  persona  deferred  unda 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  titie  shall 
not  be  relieved  from  liability  for  Induction 
Into  the  National  Security  Training  Corps 
solely  by  reason  of  having  exceeded  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  during  the  i>erlod  of  such 
deferment.  The  President  Is  authorized,  from 
time  to  time,  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war 
exists,  to  select  and  induct  for  training  In 
the  National  Security  Training  Corps  as  here- 
inafter provided  such  number  of  persons  as 
may  be  required  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  titie." 

(4)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  4(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Transportation". 
~(5)  Section  4(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each  time 
It  ^>pears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Transportation". 

(8)  Section  4(d)  (1)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(except  a  person  enlisted  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section)". 

(7)  Section  4(d)  (3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(8)  The  last  proviso  of  section  6(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragn^h  ( 1) ;  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and";  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  aa 
foUows: 

"(3)  no  local  board  shall  (»'der  for  Induc- 
tion for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  an  alien  unless 
such  alien  shall  have  resided  In  the  United 
States  for  one  year." 

(9)  Section  6  is  ftirtber  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(d)  Whenever  the  President  has  provided 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  training  and 
service  In  accordance  with  random  selection 
undw  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  calls  for 
Induction  may  be  placed  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  not  more  them  130,000  peisooa 
may  be  Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  im- 
der  this  Act  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1972,  and  not  more  than  140,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  unless  a 
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number  greater  than  that  authorlaed  In  this 
subsection  tor  such  fiscal  year  or  years  U 
authorlaed  by  a  law  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subaeotlon." 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(a)  (1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  any  aUen  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (20)  of  section  101(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  (66  Stat.  163,  8  U.S.C.  1101),  and 
who  by  reason  of  occupational  status  Is  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  to  nonimmigrant  status 
imder  paragn^ib  (16) (A),  (18) (E),  or  (16) 

(0)  of  such  section  101(a)  but  who  executes 
a  waiver  in  accordance  with  section  247 (b)  of 
that  Act  of  all  rights,  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  which  would  otherwise  ac- 
crue to  him  as  a  result  of  that  occupational 
status,  shall  be  subject  to  registration  under 
section  3  of  this  Act,  but  sbaU  be  deferred 
from  induction  for  training  and  service  for  so 
long  as  such  occupational  status  continues." 

(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(a) 

(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twelve". 

(12)  Section  6(b)(3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  4(1)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  6(a) ". 

(15)  Section  6(b)  (4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  section  4(g) ". 

(14)  Section  6(d)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each  time 
it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Transportation";  and  by  striking 
out  "section  4(d)  (3)  of  this  Act"  each  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 651  of  titie  10.  United  States  Code". 

(16)  Section  6(d)  (5)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration" each  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "National  Oceanic  and 
Atmoq>herlc  Administration". 

(16)  Section  6(g)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  (1)  Regxilar  or  duly  ordained  ministers 
of  religion,  as  defined  In  this  title,  shaU  be 
exempt  from  training  and  service,  but  not 
from  registration,  iinder  this  title. 

"(2)  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
under  the  direction  of  recognized  churches 
or  religious  organizations,  who  are  satis- 
factorUy  pursuing  fuU-tlme  courses  of  In- 
struction in  recognized  theological  or  divin- 
ity schools,  or  who  are  satlsfactorUy  pursuing 
fuU-tlme  courses  of  instruction  leading  tc 
their  entrance  Into  recognized  theological  or 
divinity  schools  In  which  they  have  been 
preenrolled,  shall  iae  deferred  from  training 
and  service,  but  not  from  registration,  under 
this  titie.  Persons  who  are  or  may  be  de- 
ferred \mder  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  liable  for  training  and  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  their  birth. 
The  foregoing  sentence  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  exemption  or  contin- 
ued deferment  of  such  persons  if  otherwise 
exempted  or  deferrable  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act." 

(17)  Section  8(11)  (1)  Is  repealed. 

(18)  Section  8(li)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  designation  "(9)"  and  the  word 
"graduate"  from  the  flnt  sentence. 

(19)  Section  6(1)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  person  who  Is  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  instruction  at  a 
high  school  or  slmUiar  institution  of  learning 
and  Is  Issued  an  order  for  Induction  shaU, 
upon  the  facts  being  presented  to  the  local 
board,  have  his  Induction  postponed  (A) 
until  the  time  of  his  graduation  therefrom. 


or  (B)  until  he  attaliis  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  or  (C)  untU  he  ceases 
satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of  In- 
struction, whichever  Is  the  earliest.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  any 
person  who  attains  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  after  beginning  his  last 
academic  year  of  high  school  shall  have  his 
Induction  postponed  until  the  end  for  that 
academic  year  If  and  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  pursue  satlsfactorUy  a  fuU-time  course  of 
instruction." 

(20)  Section  6(1)  (3)  U  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(2)  Any  person  who  while  satlsfactorUy 
pursuing  a  f  uU-tlme  course  of  Instruction  at 
a  coUege,  university,  or  similar  Institution  Is 
ordered  to  r^>ort  for  induction  under  this 
title,  ShaU,  upon  the  appropriate  facts  being 
presented  to  the  local  board,  have  his  In- 
duction postponed  (A)  imtll  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  term,  or  academic  year  in  the 
case  of  his  last  academic  year,  or  (B)  until 
be  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course 
of  Instruction,  whichever  Is  the  earUer." 

(21)  Section  6(J)  is  amended  by  (A)  strik- 
ing out  In  the  third  sentence  "local  board 
pursuant  to  Presidential  regulations"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Director";  and  (B) 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  foUow- 
lng "The  Director  shaU  be  responsible  for 
finding  clvllan  work  for  persons  exempted 
from  training  and  service  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  for  the  placement  of  such  persona  in 
appropriate  civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  Interest." 

(23)  Section  6(o)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

" (o)  Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  or  a 

national  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  no 

person  may  be  inducted  for  training  and 

service  under  this  titie  unless  he  volunteers 

for  such  induction — 

"(1)  If  the  father  at  a  brother  or  a  sister 
of  such  poson  was  klUed  in  action  or  died 
In  line  of  duty  whUe  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  December  31,  1969,  or  died  subse- 
quent to  such  date  as  a  result  of  Injuries 
received  or  disease  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
during  such  service,  or 

"(3)  during  any  period  of  time  in  which 
the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  such 
person  Is  in  a  ciqjtured  or  mt— tng  status  as 
a  result  of  s\ich  service. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'brother' 
or  'sister'  means  a  brother  of  the  whole  blood 
or  a  sister  of  the  whole  blood,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

(33)  Section  0(J)  U  amended  by  strtklng 
out  "or  Treasury"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "or  Transportation". 

(34)  Section  10(a)  (8)  U  amended  to  read 
as foUows: 

"(8)  Hie  Director  shall  be  i4>pointed  by 
the  Presktant,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

(36)  Section  10(b)(3)  U  amended  by 
changing  the  first  semicolon  to  a  colon  and 
inserting  Immediately  thereafter  the  foUow- 
lng: "Provided.  THat  no  State  director  shaU 
serve  oanouirantly  in  an  elected  or  uppotatad 
position  of  a  State  or  looal  government  with- 
out the  approval  at  the  DUeetor;'*. 

(38)  Section  10(b)(8)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  down  through  the  first  period 
and  the  sucoaedlng  seven  sentenoea,  and  in- 
serting in  Uau  thereof  the  foOowlng: 

"(3)  to  oraate  and  aatabUsh  wtthln  tb* 
Saleotive  Sarvloe  Systam  dvliun  local  boards, 
civilian  appaal  boards,  and  such  other  civil- 
ian aganelea,  including  agencies  of  ^ipeal.  aa 
may  ba  naoesaary  to  carry  out  Ita  ftmetlons 
with  respect  to  the  reglatration.  eoounlna- 
tion.  clsBslflostion,  selection,  aartgnmant,  da- 
Uvary  for  Induction,  and  maintenance  of 
raoords  of  persona  registered  undw  thU  title. 


together  with  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  under  this  titie:  Provided.  That  no 
person  shaU  be  dlsquaUfled  from  serving  aa 
a  oounaelor  to  regMxants,  in<»ii«nng  service 
as  Government  ^ipeal  agent,  because  of  hla 
membership  In  a  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  shaU  create  and  estabUah 
one  or  more  local  boards  in  each  county  or 
pcditical  subdivision  correqiondlng  thereto  of 
each  State,  territory,  and  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  looal  board  and/or  its  staff  shall  par- 
form  their  ofllclal  duties  only  within  tha 
county  or  political  subdivision  correspond- 
ing thereto  for  which  the  local  board  is  ea- 
tablldied,  or  in  the  case  of  an  Intercounty 
board,  within  the  area  for  which  such  board 
Is  established,  except  that  the  staffs  of  local 
boards  In  more  than  one  county  of  a  State 
or  comparable  Jurisdiction  may  be  ooUocated 
or  one  staff  may  serve  local  boards  in  more 
than  one  county  of  a  State  or  comparable 
Jurisdiction  when  such  action  Is  approved 
by  the  Governor  or  comparable  executive  of- 
ficial or  officials.  Elach  local  board  shaU  con- 
sist of  three  or  more  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  respective  Governors  or  com- 
parable executive  officials.  In  ""akiT^g  such 
^polntments  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  enacting  this  sentence,  the 
President  Is  requested  to  appoint  the  mem- 
berablp  of  each  local  board  so  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  it  Is  propor- 
tlonattf  y  repreeentatlve  of  the  race  and  na- 
tional origin  of  those  registrants  within  Its 
Jurisdiction,  but  no  action  by  any  local  board 
ShaU  be  declared  Invalid  on  the  ground  that 
any  board  faUed  to  conform  to  any  particu- 
lar quota  as  to  race  or  national  origin.  No 
citizen  ahaU  be  denied  membership  on  any 
local  bocud  or  i^peal  board  on  account  of 
sex.  After  December  31,  1971,  no  person  shall 
8«Te  on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  66  or  who  has  served 
on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  for  a 
period  of  more  than  30  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  paragri^,  an 
intercounty  local  board  consisting  of  at  least 
one  member  from  each  component  county  or 
oorresp<mdlng  subdivision  may,  with  the  ap- 
pranl  of  the  Governor  or  comparable  ex- 
eeutlv*  official  or  officials,  be  estabUsbed  for 
an  area  not  exceeding  five  counties  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  oorrespondlng  thereto  with- 
in a  State  or  comparable  Jurisdiction  when 
tha  President  determines,  after  considering 
the  public  Interest  Involved,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  local  board  area  wUI  result 
In  a  more  efficient  and  economical  operation. 
Any  such  Intercounty  local  board  shaU  have 
within  Its  area  the  same  power  and  Juris- 
diction aa  a  local  board  has  In  Its  area.  A 
local  board  may  include  among  its  members 
any  citizen  otherwise  qualified  tinder  Presi- 
dential regulations,  provided  he  is  at  least 
eighteen  yecurs  of  age.  No  member  of  any 
looal  bocu'd  sbaU  ba  a  member  at  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  but  each  mem- 
ber of  any  local  board  shall  be  a  dvUlan  who 
Is  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  Statea  residing  in 
the  oounty  or  poUtical  aubdlvlalon  corre- 
sponding thereto  In  which  such  local  board 
has  Jurisdiction,  and  each  tnteroounty  looal 
board  shall  have  at  least  one  member  from 
eaoh  oounty  or  pdltieal  subdivision  oorre- 
spondlng thereto  Included  within  the  Intar- 
oounty  local  board  araa." 

(37)  Section  10(e)  U  repealed. 

(28)  Section  10(f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "gSO"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"8800". 

(30)  Seotlon  10  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing a4  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
followa: 

"(h)  If  at  any  time  calls  under  this  section 
for  the  Induction  of  nersons  for  training  and 
servloe  In  the  Armed  Forces  are  dlaeontinued 
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beokuse  tba  AraMd  ForoM  an  pteoed  on  aa 
aU  TOluntecr  bada  fcr  maettns  tbelr  aetlv* 
duty  manpower  needa,  tbe  StfaeUva  Sarvloe 
Syvtem.  aa  It  la  eonatttntad  on  tba  date  of 
enaaUDfloit  of  tbia  aubaectlon.  sbau,  naver- 
theleaa.  be  oMlntalned  aa  an  active  standby 
organliattflti.  wttb  (1)  a  complete  reglatzm- 
tkm  and  olaaalfloatlocx  atructure  capable  of 
Immediate  operation  In  tbe  event  o<  a  na- 
tkoMj  emargenoy.  and  (2)  paraonnel  adequate 
to  relnatltute  Immadtetely  tbe  full  operation 
of  tbe  Syatem,  Including  military  reeervlau 
who  are  trained  to  operate  sikSi  Syatem  and 
wbo  can  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  aucb 
purpoae  In  tbe  event  of  a  nattlonal  emer- 
gency." 

(30)  Section  11  la  amended  to  read  aa 
f<fllows: 

"Sbc.  11.  Under  aucb  mlea  and  regtdatlona 
as  may  be  preaerlbed  by  tbe  FreaUIent,  funds 
available  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  tbls 
title  aball  also  be  available  for  tbe  payment 
of  actual  and  reaaonable  eipenaea  of  emer- 
gency medical  care,  including  hospitaliza- 
tion, of  registranta  wbo  soiller  Illness  or 
Injtiry,  and  tbe  nanapcrtatloii  and  burial 
of  tbe  remalna  of  regissrauU  who  sofler 
death.  whUe  acting  under  orders  Isauea  under 
tbe  pcovMona  of  thla  title,  but  such  burial 
expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  that 
tbe  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  section  90a(a) 
of  title  88,  United  States  Code,  In  any  one 


(31)  SecUon  13  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  aa 
foUows: 

"(d)  Ho  pecaon  shall  be  proaecuted,  tried, 
or  punlabed  for  evading,  neglecting,  or  re- 
fusing to  perform  the  duty  of  registering 
impoaed  by  aectlon  3  of  this  title  unless  the 
Indictment  Is  found  within  five  years  next 
after  tbe  lasA  day  before  such  person  attains 
the  sge  of  twenty-six,  at  within  five  years 
next  aftOT  the  last  day  before  such  person 
does  perform  hla  duty  to  registw,  whichever 
shall  flrM  occur." 

(83)  Section  19(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  tba  end  thereof  tbe  following:  "Notwltb- 
Btandlng  tbe  foregoing  aantenoe.  no  regula- 
tion IsBued  under  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective unta  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing tbe  date  on  which  su^  regulation 
has  been  pubUabed  in  tbe  Federal  Beglater. 
After  the  pubUoatlon  of  any  regulation  and 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  aucb  regulation 
beoomaa  effective,  any  peraon  ahall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  submit  hla  views  to  the 
Dlreotor  on  aucb  regulation,  but  no  formal 
bearing  aball  be  required  on  any  aucb  regu- 
lation. Tbe  requlranents  of  this  subsection 
may  be  waived  by  the  Prealdent  In  tbe  case 
of  any  regulation  if  he  (1)  determines  that 
oomidlance  with  such  requirements  would 
materially  impair  the  national  defense,  and 
(3)  gives  public  notice  to  that  effect  at  the 
time  such  regulation  is  issued." 

(88)  Section  16(d).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fcdlows: 

"(d)  Bxospt  aa  provided  in  aectlon  4(c). 
"^>««»>g  contained  In  this  title  shall  be  oon- 
Btrusd  to  repeal,  amend,  or  suspend  the  laws 
now  in  force  authorizing  voluntary  enlist- 
ment or  reenUstaoent  in  the  Armed  Poroes  of 
tbe  United  States.  Inchirting  tbe  reeerve  com- 
ponents thereof,  except  that  no  person  shall 
ba  aoospted  for  enlistment  after  he  has  been 
issued  an  order  to  report  for  Induction  unless 
autborlMd  by  tbe  Director  and  tbe  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  except  that,  whenever  the 
Congress  or  tbe  President  hss  declared  that 
the  Tiafjftnai  Interest  Is  Imperiled,  voluntary 
enlistment  or  reenllstment  in  such  forces, 
and  their  reserve  components,  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  President  to  such  extent  as 
be  may  deem  necessary  In  tbe  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense." 

(34)  Section  18(g)  (8)  la  amended  by  In- 


serting "nMna  fide"  immediately  before  "vooa- 
tlon". 

(38)  Section  17(c)  Is  *"««"^«^  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1071"  and  Inserting  In  place 
therecX  "July  1, 1B78".  The  amendment  made 
by  the  preceding  aantenoe  shall  taka  effeot 
July  3, 1071. 

(86)  At  the  end  of  tbe  Act  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  foUows: 

"raocBniBAi.  Bnara 

"Ssc.  33.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe 
purpose  of  this  section  to  guarantee  to  each 
registrant  asserting  a  dalm  before  a  local  or 
appeal  board,  a  fair  bearing  consistent  with 
the  Inf  onnal  and  expeditions  procening 
which  is  required  by  selective  service  cases. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions aa  the  Prealdent  may  preacrlbe— 

"(1)  Each  reglatrant  shaU  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appear  In  person  laefore  tbe 
local  or  any  appeal  board  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  testify  and  present  evi- 
dence regarding  his  status. 

"(3)  Subject  to  reasonable  Umltatlcns  on 
tbe  number  of  witnesses  and  the  total  time 
allotted  to  each  registrant,  each  registrant 
Shall  have  the  right  to  present  witnesses  on 
his  behalf  before  the  local  board. 

"(8)  A  quorum  of  any  local  board  or  ap- 
peal board  shall  be  present  dxirlng  the  reg- 
istrant's personal  appearance. 

"(4)  In  the  event  at  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  claim  of  a  registrant,  the  local  or  i4>peal 
board  making  such  decision  shall,  uptm  re- 
quest, furnish  to  such  registrant  a  brief 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  Its  ds- 
dslon." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  section 
e(h)  (1)  of  ths  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  made  by  subsection  (a)  (17)  of  this 
section,  any  person  (1)  i^o  is  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  ooturse  of  Instruction 
at  a  college,  university,  or  similar  institution 
of  bi^er  learning,  (2)  who  met  the  aca- 
demic requirements  of  a  student  deferment 
preecrlbed  In  such  ssotlon  8(b)  (1),  and  (8) 
wbo  wss  satlsfaotcrily  pursuing  such  a  full- 
time  course  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Aot  and  during  the  1970-1871  regular 
academic  school  year  shall  be  deferred  from 
Induction  for  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  such  person  would  have  been 
deferred  under  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion 6(h)(1)  had  such  provision  not  been 
repealed. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  conduct  a  joint  study  of  practicable 
means  of  meeting  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  through  means  which  would 
require  less  dependence  on  medical  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  carrying  out 
such  study  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  feasibility  of  providing  medical 
care  for  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents under  contracts  with  clinics,  hos- 
pltsls,  and  individual  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  or  near  United  States  mili- 
tary Installations  within  and  outside  ths 
Uhlted  Statee.  TtM  results  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  ss  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deem  ap- 
propriate, shall  be  submitted  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  Congress  not  later  than  six 
mMntba  aftar  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbls 
subsection. 

(d)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provlaioiu  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  tbls  subsection  any  surviving 
son  or  sons  of  a  family  wbo  (A)  were  In- 
diioted  Into  tbe  Armed  Forcea  under  the 
MlUtary  Srteotlve  Service  Act  of  1067.  (B) 
have  not  reenllsted  or  otherwise  voluntarily 
extended  their  period  of  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  (0)  are  serving  on  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  the 
date  <rf  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 


aucb  eon  or  aona  could  not,  if  they  were  not 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  be  mvoluntarily  In- 
duoted.  Into  military  service  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  as  a  result  of 
tbe  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (23)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  surviv- 
tng  son  or  sons  ahall,  upon  ^plication,  be 
promptly  discharged  frocn  tbe  Armed  Forcea. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  ot  thla 
subaection  aball  not  apply  in  tbe  case  of  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  against  whom 
oourt-noartlal  charges  are  pending,  or  in  tbe 
case  of  any  member  wbo  baa  been  tried  and 
convicted  by  a  court-martial  for  an  offense 
and  whose  case  Is  being  reviewed  or  appealed, 
at  In  the  case  of  any  member  who  has  been 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  court-martial  for 
an  offense  and  who  is  serving  a  sentence 
(or  otherwise  satisfying  punishntent)  im- 
posed by  such  court-martial,  until  final 
action  (including  completion  of  any  puntsb- 
meat  imposed  pursuant  to  such  court- 
martial)  has  been  completed  with  respect  to 
such  charges,  review,  or  appeal,  or  until  the 
sentence  bais  been  served  (or  until  any  other 
punishment  imposed  has  been  satisfied),  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  President  shall  have 
authority  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  by  regulations. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made 
by  paragn^h  (22)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section,  except  during  the  period  of  a  wv  or 
a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congreaa, 
tbe  sole  surviving  son  of  any  family  in 
which  the  father  or  one  or  more  sons  or 
daughters  thereof  were  killed  in  action  before 
January  1, 1960,  or  died  in  line  of  duty  before 
January  1.  1960.  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  died  subse- 
quent to  such  date  as  a  result  of  injuriea 
received  or  disease  Incurred  before  such  date 
during  such  service  shall  not  be  Inducted 
under  tbe  MlUtary  Selective  Service  Act 
imless  he  volunteers  for  induction. 

Ssc.  103.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  8, 
1950.  chi^yter  537,  as  amended  (10  U.S.C.  3301 
note),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "July 
1,  1973". 

Sxc.  108.  Seotlon  9  of  tbe  Act  of  June  37. 
1957,  PubUc  Law  85-62,  as  amended  (81  Stat. 
106),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1971"  and  inserting  in  plaoe  thereof  "July  1. 
1978". 

Stc.  104.  SecUohs  302  and  303  of  tltte  87, 
umted  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  whenever  that 
date  appears  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"July  1, 1978". 

Sbc.  lOS.  Section  16  of  the  D^iendents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1960  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2216) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971" 
and  inserting  in  plaoe  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

Sxc.  106.  Unless  prohibited  by  treaty,  no 
person  shall  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  by  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof.  In  the  employment  of  civil- 
ian persoimel  at  any  Caclllty  or  installation 
operated  by  tbe  Depctrtment  of  Defense  in 
any  foreign  country  because  such  person  is 
a  dttzen  of  the  United  States  or  is  a  de- 
pendent of  a  member  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "facility  or  installation  o];>erated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense"  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  any  ofllcer's  club,  non- 
oommlssioned  officers'  club,  poet  exchange, 
or  commissary  store. 

TTTLB  n— PAY  INCREASE  FOB  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES:  SPECIAL  PAY 

Sxc.  201.  Section  203(a)  of  UUe  87,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Tbe  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  cf  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables: 
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(laM         20f  liM 


Yasn  of  strvict  cooiputsd  under  tsction  205 


0*er2 


0«sf3        Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8       Over  10       Over  12       Over  14       Over  16       Over  18       Ov«r20       Over22       0«ir2S 


Over  30 


0-10  >         12.111.40  12.185.80  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,269.50  $2,269.50  $2,443.50  $2,443.50  $2,618.40  $2,618.40  $2,793.30  $2,793.30  $2,967.60  $2,967.60 

M             T871.40  T.«a60  1,961.70  T961.70  T.961.70  Toil.20  2.011.20  2.094,60  2,094.60  2.269.50  2,269.50  2.443.50  2,443.50  2,618.40  2,618.40 

o3 1695.00  1745.70  1787.40  1787.40  1787.40  1.920.60  1,920.60  2.011.20  2.011.20  2.094.60  2.185.80  2.269.50  2.36L0O  2.361.00  2.361.00 

0^ i.W.W  L504.20  1504.20  1.504.20  1571.10  1.57L10  1.662.60  1.662.60  1.745.70  1,920.60  2.052.60  2.052.60  2.052.60  2,052.60  2.052.60 

M LoStO  L147.20  1221.90  1^221.90  1^221.90  1.221.90  1.221.90  1221.90  1.263.30  1,463.10  1,537.80  1.571.10  1.66i60  1.80130  1.803.30 

a3 Steo  910170  ton.90  C047.90  £047.90  1.047.90  i,080.30  1.137.90  1.213.80  1.304.70  1.379.70  1.421.10  1,471.20  1,471.20  1.471.20 

0^ 704^10  856.50  914.40  914.40  930.60  972.30  1,038.30  1.097.10  1.147.20  1.197.00  1.230.30  1.230.30  l,23a30  1,230.30  1.230.30 

iQi 654.30  731.10  781.20  864.90  906.00  938.70  989.10  1,038.30  1.063.80  1.063.80  1,063.80  1,063.80  1.063.80  1.063.80  1,063.80 

n2t 57090  622.80  748.20  773.10  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  788.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30 

oili 495.00  515.40  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80 


"•  WhHt  lervini  ss  ClMirmin  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  o«  Stiff,  Chief  of  StatT  of  the  Army  Chief  of 
Nsval  Oparations,  Chief  of  Stan  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandint  ot  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
tor  this  trade  it  $3,000  recardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of 
tbistiUa 


">  Does  not  apply  to  cominissioiMd  ofllcets  who  ha¥s  been  crtdittd  with  over  4  years'  actiw 
aervica  as  enlisted  members. 


"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENUSTEO  MEMBERS 

Years  of  service  computed  under  sec  205 


"Pay  grade 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8        Over  10        Over  12        Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18        Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


0-3 

0-2 

O-l 

$864.90 
773.10 
622.80 

$906.00 
789.30 
665.10 

$938.70 
814.20 
690.00 

$889.10     $1,038.30     $1,080.30     $1,080.30      $1,060.30     $1,080.30     $1,080.30 
816  50          889.80          914.40          914.40          914.40          914.40          914.40 
714.60          739.80          77110          77110          77110          77110          77110 

$1,080.30 
914.40 
77110 

$1,080.30 
914.40 
77110 

"WARRANT  OFFICERS 

% 

Years  of  service  computed  under  saetiofl  205 

2  or  last 

Ovw2 

Over3 

Over4 

Over  6 

Over8       Over  10       Ovarl2 

Over  14       Ovw  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

W-4 

W-3 

W-2 

W-1 

$666.30 
605.70 
530.40 
441.90 

$714.60 
657.00 
573.60 

507.00 

$714.60 
657.00 
573.60 
507.00 

$731.10 
665.10 
590.40 
549.00 

^•12 

673.20 
622.80 

573.60 

$798.00       $831.00       $889.80 
722.40        764.40        789.30 
657.00        681.90        706.50 
598.50        622.80        648.30 

$930.60       $96190 
814.20        838.80 
731.10        756.60 
67120        698.10 

$989.10 
864.90 
781.20 
722.40 

$1,022.10 
897.90 
806.10 
748.20 

$1,056.00 
930.60 
838.80 
748.20 

$1,137.90 
96190 
83&80 
748.20 

$1,137.90 
96190 
838.80 
748.20 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

Yean  of  saivice  cooipotad  uodar  sadioo  205 

"Pay  pads 

2  or  less 

Over2 

Over  3 

Over4 

Ovtr6 

Over8       Over  10       Ovwl2 

Over  14       Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

^ — 

E-9»        $756.90 

cj $635.10  652.80 

E-7:"::"' "$U3.'46'''"$4W.'56"  ■■$496r2b"»i3:«""W^^^  548.10  565.50 

E-6 lffi.80        417.90  435.00        45100        470.40  M7.S0  S05l20 

E-5 336.30        366.00  383.70        400.50        426.60  444.00  461.70 

E-4 323.40        341.40  361.20        389.40        405lOO  405.00  405.00 

E-3 311.10        328.20  341.10        354.60        354.60  354.60  354.60 

E-2. 299.10        299.10  299.10        299.10        299.10  299.10  299.10 

E-1 268.50        268.50  288.50        268.50        268.50  268.50  268.50 


$774.30 

$792.00 

$809.70 

$827.70 

$843.90 

$888.60 

$97100 

$875.00 

670.20 

687.90 

705.30 

722.10 

74a  10 

78160 

87a  90 

87a  90 

58150 

609.60 

626.70 

644.10 

652.80 

696.60 

78160 

78160 

531.30 

548.10 

565.50 

574.50 

574.50 

574.50 

574.50 

574.50 

478.50 

487.50 

487.50 

487.50 

M7.50 

487.50 

487.50 

487.50 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.60 

405.00 

405.00 

354.60 

3SI.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

29110 

299.10 

299.10 

29110 

29110 

296.10 

299.10 

29110 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

"I  Wliile  servii«  as  Sarieant  Major  of  the  Army,  Master  Chief  Peth  Officer  of  the  Navy,  Chief  Master  Sarieant  of  the  Air  Foica,  or  Sarieant  Ma)or  of  ths  Marine  Corps,  basic  psy  for  this  frads  is 
$1,185  ratsnllest  of  aimulstive  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  this  titia*' 


Sxc.  303.  (a)  Ch^ter  6  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 802  a  new  section  as  foUows: 
"{  302a.  Special  pay:  optometrists 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay, 
special  pay,  incentive  pay,  or  aUowances  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  each  of  the  following 
officers  is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  rate  of 
8100  a  month  for  each  month  of  active  duty: 

"(1)  a  commissioned  officer — 

"(A)  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Regular 
Navy  who  Is  designated  as  an  optcxnetry 
officer; 

"(B)  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  Is  des- 
ignated as  an  optometry  officer;  or 

"(C)  wbo  is  an  optometry  (Acer  of  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service; 
who  was  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
of  tbls  section:  who  retired  before  that  date 
and  was  ordered  to  active  duty  after  that  date 
and  befOTe  July  1.  1973;  or  wbo  was  desig- 
nated as  such  an  officer  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  before  July  1,  1973; 

"(2)  a  commissioned  ofllcer — 

"(A)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  who  Is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer; 

"(B)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Air 
Force  vrho  Is  designated  as  an  cytometry 
officer;  or 

"(O)  who  Is  an  optometry  ofllcer  of  the 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service; 


who  was  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  secUon  as  a  result  of  a  caU  or  order 
to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year;  or  who,  after  that  date  and  before  July 
1,  1973,  is  caUed  or  ordered  to' active  duty  for 
such  a  period;  and 

"(3)  a  general  officer  of  the  ^rmy  or  the 
Air  Force  appointed,  from  any  of  the  cate- 
gories named  in  clause  (1)  or  (2),  in  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  National  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be.  who  was  on  active  duty 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section;  wbo  was 
retired  before  that  date  and  was  ordered  to 
active  duty  after  that  date  and  before  JtUy 
1.  1978;  or  who.  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  vras  appointed  from  any  of  thoee 
categories. 

"(b)  Tlie  amount  set  fcoth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  included  In 
ctnnputlng  the  amount  of  an  increase  in  pay 
authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  in  computing  retired  pay  or  sever- 
ance pay." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  tbe  beglimlng 
of  cluster  6  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
inserting 

"302a.  Special  pay:  optometrtxts." 
Immediately  below 
"802.  Special  pay:  physicians  and  dentists." 

Sxc.  203.  (a)  Obiter  6  of  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  seo- 
uaa  808  a  new  seotton  as  follows: 


"I  308a.  Special  pay:  enlistment  bonus 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  secUon  614(a)  of 
title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  per- 
son who  enlists  in  any  combat  element  of 
an  armed  force  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  or  who  extends  his  initial  period  of 
active  duty  in  a  combat  element  of  an  armed 
force  to  a  total  of  at  least  three  years,  may, 
under  regtilations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  be  paid  a  bonus  in  an 
amount  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary,  but  not 
more  than  $3,000.  The  bonus  may  be  paid 
in  a  Itimp  sum  or  in  equal  periodic  InstaU- 
ments,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  i^yproved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  peraon  who  volun- 
tarUy,  or  becaiise  of  bis  misconduct,  does 
not  complete  tbe  term  of  enlistment  for 
which  a  bonus  was  paid  to  him  under  this 
section  shall  refund  that  jjeroentage  of  tbe 
bonus  that  the  uneqtired  part  of  his  en- 
listment is  of  the  total  enlistment  period  for 
which  the  bonus  was  paid. 

"(c)  No  bonus  shaU  be  paid  under  this 
section  vrltb  respect  to  any  enlistment  or 
extension  of  an  initial  period  of  active  duty 
In  the  aimed  forces  made  after  June  80, 
1973." 

(b)  Tbe  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  6  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
Inserting 
"soea.  Special  pay:  enlistment  bcmua." 
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ImmedlAtely  below 

"308.  Special  pay:  raenllstment  bonus." 

Bate.  a04.  Section  iOS(a)  of  title  37,  United 
State*  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section  or  by  another  law,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic 
pay  Is  entitled  to  a  bsslo  allowance  tor  quar- 
ters at  the  following  monthly  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  pay  grade  In  which  he  la  assigned 
or  distributed  for  baste  pay  purposes : 


"Psyifsds 


WittMMIt 


With 


O-IO »3a40  S2tt.00 

0-9 23a40  2S8.00 

0-8. 23a40  28100 

0-7 1. 230.40  2tt.00 

0-6 211.W  25130 

0-5 W130  Z3in 

0-« : 171«0  215.40 

O^ 15140  195.60 

O^ 13160  175.80 

0-1 V 16190  141.60 

W-4 172.50  207.90 

W-3 155.40  191.70 

W-2 137.10  173.70 

W-1  123.90  16110 

E-9 ISaW  1M.20 

E-« 122.10  172.20 

E-7 V 10170  161.40 

E-6 95.70  15100 

E-5 «.70  13160 

E-4  (ov«r  4  yurs'  Mrvics) M.M  121. 50 

E-4(4yMn^orlt»Mnies) 41 01  45.00 

E-3.„. <H0  45.00 

E-2 «100  45.00 

E-1    4Sl00  45.00 


A  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  four 
years'  service) ,  E-3,  E-a,  or  E-1  Is  considered 
at  all  times  to  be  without  dependents." 

Sac.  305.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  tlUe  37,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"i  438.  Allowance  for  recniltlng  expenses 

"In  addition  to  other  pay  or  allowances 
authorlaed  by  law,  and  under  uniform  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned, a  member  who  la  assigned  to  re- 
cruiting duties  far  his  armed  force  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  tbose 
duties." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"438.  Allowanoe  (or  leerumng  expenses." 

Sac.  306.  Section  3  at  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1060  (50  App.  UB.C.  3308)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sbc.  8.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 408(a)  of  title  87,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
table  which  prsserlbes  monthly  baalc  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  enlisted  membsss  In 
pay  grades  S-1,  B-3,  E-8,  and  1-4  (four 
years'  or  lass  asmca)  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  the  foUowlnc: 

"X-4  (four  yean'  or  less 

ssmca) 881. 00  8131. 50 

■-8   73.80       105.00 

■-a   68.90       106.00 

ft-\   60.00       106.00". 

SK.  a07.  Seotkn  4  of  the  Depsndsnts  Aa- 
slsta&oe  Act  at  1960  (80  App.  U.8.O.  3904)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  befora  " : 
Provldad  farther"  the  following:  ";  cr  (7)  for 
the  calendar  months  In  which  such  member 
serrea  en  aottrs  duty  for  training  (Includ- 
ing full-tlma  doty  performed  by  mambsts 
of  the  Army  or  Air  National  Quard  for  which 
they  receive  pay  from  the  United  States  In 
aocordanoe  with  aectlcm  304  of  title  87,  xmited 
Statsa  Code,  if  that  training  U  (or  a  pwlod 
of  80  days  or  more." 

Baa  306.  Section  7  of  the  Dependents  As- 
rtrtaaoe  Aek  tt  19W  (80  App.  UJS.C.  3307)  Is 
amended  by  strUdnc  out  "to  snllstsd  mem- 
bers OB  aeMve  duty  for  training  under  sec- 
tion 968  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reasrve  Act 


of  1053,  as  amended  (50  UjB.C.  1013) ,  or  any 
other  enlistment  program  that  requires  an 
Initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training,". 

Sac.  300.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  October  1, 
1971.  ezeept  that  section  303  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  such  date  ss  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secreiary  of  Dafanse.  but  not  earlier  than 
February  i.  1071,  and  section  306  shaU  be- 
come effective  July  1, 1071. 

Sac.  310.  The  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
not  reduoe  the  pay  to  which  any  member  of 
the  tinlformed  services  was  entitled  on  June 
80, 1071. 

Sac.  311.  Not  Uter  than  June  30,  1073.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repreeent- 
atlvea  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  in  Increasing  the  number  of 
volunteers  enlisting  for  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Tni<a  ni — active  duty  stbbnqis 

LEVEUS  FOB  FISCAL  TEAR  1073 
Sac.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1. 1071,  and  ending  June  30, 1073,  each  of  the 
following  armed  forces  Is  authorized  an  aver- 
age active  duty  personnel  strength  as  (ol- 
lowa: 

(1)  the  Army,  874,800: 
(3)  the  Navy,  618,619; 

(3)  the  Marine  Corpe,  300,846;  and 

(4)  the  Air  Force,  756,688; 

except  that  such  r^inngM  ahall  not  Include 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  armed 
force  ordered  to  active  duty  under  the  pro- 
vlslons  of  section  673  of  title  10,  United 
Statae  Code,  members  of  the  Army  National 
Ouard,  or  members  of  the  Air  National  Quard 
called  Into  Federal  service  under  section  3600 
or  8500,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  UUe  10,  Unit- 
ed Statee  Code,  or  members  of  the  mllltla  of 
any  State  called  Into  Federal  service  under 
chapter  15  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Whenever  one  or  more  units  of  the  Read; 
Reeerve  are  ordered  to  active  duty  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  beginning  with  the  second  fiscal 
year  quarter  immediately  foUowlng  the  quar- 
ter in  which  the  first  unit  or  unlta  are  ordered 
to  active  duty  and  on  the  first  day  of  each 
succeeding  six-month  period  thereafter,  so 
long  as  any  such  \mlt  Is  retiUned  on  active 
duty,  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  such  unit  or  units 
being  ordered  to  active  duty.  The  President 
shall  Include  in  each  such  report  a  state- 
ment of  the  mission  of  each  such  unit  or- 
dered to  active  duty,  an  evaluation  of  such 
unit's  performance  of  that  mission,  where 
each  such  unit  Is  being  deployed  at  the  time 
of  the  report,  and  such  other  information  re- 
garding each  such  unit  as  the  President 
deems  apprcq;>rlate. 

TITLE  IV— TERMINATION  OF  HOSTILI- 
TIBS  IN  INDOCHINA 

Sac.  401.  It  Is  hereby  dedared  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
terminate  at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date  all 
military  operations  of  the  United  States  in 
Indochina,  and  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mil- 
itary fOTces  at  a  date  certain  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
foroea  allied  with  such  Oovemment,  and  an 
aooountlng  for  all  Americans  mmmng  In  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Oovemment  or  such  forces.  The  Congress 
hereby  urges  and  requests  the  President  to 
Implement  the  above  expressed  policy  by 
initiating  Immediately  the  foUowlng  actions: 

(1)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  cease  fire 
by  aU  parties  to  the  hostUlUes  In  Indochina. 

(3)  NsgotUte  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  (or  the  estatdlahlng  of  a  final 
data  for  the  withdrawal  from  Indochina  of 
aU  mUltary  (orcea  at  the  United  Statea  con- 
tingent tQMn  the  rtieaae  at  a  date  oertaln  of 


all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Oovemment. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  military 
forces  from  Indochina  subject  to  a  corre- 
q;>ondlng  series  of  phased  releases  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  release  of 
any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war 
concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of  all  re- 
maining miUtary  forces  of  the  United  States 
by  not  later  than  the  date  established  pursu- 
ant to  paragn4>h  (3)  hereof. 

TITLE  V — IDENTIFICATION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DRUO  AND  ALCOHOL  DE- 
PENDENT PERSONS  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Szc.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defenss 
shall  prescribe  and  Implement  procedures, 
utilizing  all  practical  available  methods,  and 
provide  necessary  facilities  to  (1)  identify, 
treat,  and  rehabilitate  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendent persons,  and  (3)  identify  those  in- 
dividuals examined  at  Armed  Forces  exam- 
ining and  entrance  stations  who  are  drug 
or  alcohol  dependent  persons.  Those  indi- 
viduals foxmd  to  be  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendent persons  under  clause  (3)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  refused  entrance 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  and  referred  to  civil- 
ian treatment  facilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
( 1 )  the  plans  and  programs  which  have  been 
initiated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  (3)  such 
recommendations  for  additional  legislative 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  combat  ef- 
fectively drug  and  alcohol  dependence  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  to  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate effectively  any  member  found  to  be  a 
drug  or  alcohol  dependent  person. 

TITLE  Vr — APPOINTMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
RBOULAR  TEMPORARY.  AND  RESERVE 
OFFICERS  TO  BE  MADE  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Sac.  601.  Section  503(a)  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Appointments  of  Reserves  In  com- 
missioned gradea  below  lieutenant  colonel 
and  commander,  except  commissioned  war- 
rant ofllcer,  shall  be  made  by  the  President 
alone.  Appointments  of  Reserves  in  com- 
missioned grades  above  major  and  lieuten- 
ant commander  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  except  as  provided  in  secUon 
3353  or  8353  of  this  tlUe." 

Sac.  603.  Section  3447(b)  of  UUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Temporary  appointments  of  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Regular  Army  shaU 
be  made  by  the  Preaident  alone  in  grades 
below  lieutenant  colonel  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  above.  Temporary  appointments  of  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Army  shall  be  made  by  the  Preaident 
alone  in  grades  below  lieutenant  colonel  and 
by  the  Preaident.  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in  grades  above 
major." 

Sac.  603.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon 5507(e)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  ap- 
pointmenta  shall  be  made  by  the  President 
alone,  except  that  appointments  under  sub- 
secUons  (f )  and  (g)  in  grades  above  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Navy  shall  be  made 
by  the  Preaident,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5787 
(e)  of  such  UUe  is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows:  "Each  such  appointment  to  a  grade 
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above  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Navy  or 
to  a  grade  above  major  in  the  Marine  Corps 
shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5701(b) 
of  such  UUe  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Permanent  and  temporary  appointments 
under  this  chapter  in  a  grade  above  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
in  a  grade  above  major  In  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  shaU  be  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  5013  of 
such  UUe  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Permanent  and  temporary  appointments 
under  this  chapter  in  grades  above  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Naval  Reserve  and  in 
grades  above  major  In  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve ahall  be  mawle  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

Sac.  604.  Section  8447(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Temporary  t^polntments  of  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Regular  Air  Force 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  alone  in  grades 
below  Ueutenant  colonel  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  In  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  above.  Ten4>orary  appointments  of  com- 
missioned ofllcers  In  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone  in  grades  below  lieutenant  colonel 
and  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advloe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in  grades  above 
major." 

Sec.  605.  SecUon  375(f)  of  UUe  14.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  after  the  second  sentence: 
"An  aiqwlntment  imder  this  secUon  to  a 
grade  above  lieutenant  commander  of  an 
officer  in  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  shall  be 
made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

TITLE  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sac.  701.  Section  413 (d)  (3)  of  PubUc  Law 
86-140,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing out  "the  President"  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Defense",  (3) 
striking  out  "January  31"  and  subsUtuUng 
In  lieu  thereof  "March  1",  and  (3)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Such  JusUfl- 
catlon  and  explanation  shaU  specify  in  detaU 
for  aU  forces,  including  each  land  force 
division,  carrier  and  other  major  combatant 
vessel,  air  wing,  and  other  comparable  unit: 
(A)  the  unit  mission  and  capaUUty,  (B)  the 
strategy  which  the  unit  supports,  and  (C)  the 
area  of  deployment  and  Illustrative  arecM  of 
potential  deployment,  including  a  descrlpUon 
of  any  United  States  commitment  to  defend 
such  areas.  Such  justification  and  explana- 
tion shall  also  Include  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  manpower  required  for  support  and 
overhead  funcUons  within  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
F.  Edwabo  HteXBT, 
MxLviN  Paxes. 

O.  C.  FISRKB. 

Craklxs  E.  BxNNnr, 
Mr.  AaxNDs, 
Alvin  E.  CKonskx. 
Mr.  Beat. 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Steitnis. 
HxmiT  M.  Jacksor, 
Habxt  F.  Bvao, 
MAKOAarr  Chasx  SxrrH, 

Stxom  THTTSlCOm. 
JOHM  TOWKB, 

Pens  H.  DomKicK. 
Manageri  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Ezplanatoet  Statxmxnt  of  thx 
CoMMrrrxz  of  Confxkxncx 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houssa  on  the 
amendment  o(  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJEL 


6631).  an  act  to  amend  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1067;  to  increase  mlUtary 
pay;  to  authorize  mlUtary  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1073;  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment tn  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House,  on  April  1.  1071.  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  B.JEL.  6531,  which  ex- 
tended the  inducUon  provisions  of  the  MlU- 
tary SelecUve  Service  Act  of  1067  and  related 
authorities  for  a  period  of  two  years,  from 
July  1.  1071.  to  July  1.  1073.  The  bUl  also 
authorized  Increases  in  basic  pay  and  basic 
aUowance  for  quarters  and  subsistence  and 
set  the  authorized  strength  of  the  acUve- 
duty  forces  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1071. 

The  Senate,  on  June  34.  1071,  amended 
HJt.  6531  by  striking  aU  after  the  enacUng 
clause  and  substltuUng  new  langtiage  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment. 

As  a  consequence  of  Senate  acUon,  there 
existed  28  major  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  HJt.  6531.  The  ma- 
jority of  differences  involved  amendments 
added  by  the  Senate  for  which  there  were  no 
comparable  provisions  In  the  House  bUl.  Elach 
of  the  differences  is  idenUfled  below,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  acUon 
taken  thereon  in  the  conference  reftort  to 
resolve  the  difference. 

DIFrXBKNCX  NO.   1 

The  Senate  blU  provided  a  oelUng  of 
130.000  on  inductions  in  fiscal  year  1973  and 
140,000  on  inductions  In  fiscal  year  1073  and 
provided  that  these  Inductions  can  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Congressional  authorization. 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  simUar  pro- 
vision. The  House  conferees  were  satisfied 
that  the  ceUlngs  Imposed  were  consistent 
with  the  planned  Induotlons  for  the  fiscal 
years  concerned.  They  agreed  that  the  ceU- 
lngs could  be  raised  by  statute  If  such  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  They  also  agreed  that 
this  legislative  ceUlng,  combined  with  the 
legislative  oeUlng  on  the  authorized  annual 
average  strengths  for  mUltary  manpower, 
would  provide  an  Important  degree  of  legis- 
lative control  over  military  manpower  and 
should  prevent  a  large  Increase  in  mUltary 
manpower  without  Congressional  approval. 

The  House  conferees  beUeve  the  InduoUon 
limitation  Is  consistent  with  the  phUosophy 
of  the  Executive  Branch's  efforts  to  move 
towards  an  all-volunteer  force.  The  House, 
therefore,  accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 

DIFFKBSNCK  NO.   1 

The  Senate  version  contained  a  provlaion, 
referred  to  as  the  Mansfield  Amendment, 
which  declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  aU  mUltary 
operations  of  the  United  States  In  Indochina 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  to  pro- 
vide for  withdrawal  of  aU  U.S.  mUltary 
forces  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  subject  to  the  re- 
lease of  aU  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment. 

To  effect  such  policy,  the  provision  lurges 
and  requests  the  President  to: 

(1)  Establish  a  final  date  for  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  of  all  U.S.  forces  contlztgent 
upton  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  such  date 
to  be  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
enactment; 

(3)  Negotiate  with  North  Vietnam  for  an 
Immediate  cease-fire; 

(3)  Negotiate  with  North  Vietnam  for  a 
series  of  phased  vrithdrawal  of  UjB.  foroea 
in  exchange  for  a  corresponding  series  of 
phased  releases  of  American  prisoners  of 
war,  with  withdrawal  of  aU  forces  and  re- 
lease of  aU  prisoners  of  war  not  later  than 
date  set  by  the  President  under  No.  (1) 
above  or  an  earlier  date  agreed  on  by 
negoUaUon. 


The  Senate  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  dead- 
line In  the  Mansfield  Amendment. 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  the  House  has,  on 
several  occasions,  rejected  the  idea  ot  a 
specific  deadline  for  withdrawal  of  VS. 
troops  from  Vietnam.  On  the  day  that  the 
House  agreed  to  send  HJt.  6531  to  oonfer- 
ence,  June  38.  1071,  the  House  specifically 
rejected  a  moUon  to  instruct  the  conferees 
to  accept  the  Mansfield  Agreement. 

In  view  at  this  vote  and  In  view  of  the 
several  prevlotis  Instances  when  the  House 
had  rejected  legislative  amendments  irimn«y 
to  the  Mansfield  Amendment,  the  House  con- 
ferees vigorously  opposed  the  Mansfield 
Amendjnent  in  Its  initial  form  and  were  ada- 
mant in  upholding  the  wlU  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  equaUy  Instatent 
on  the  position  of  the  Senate  and  on  Inclu- 
sion of  the  substance  of  Mansfield  Amend- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  for  fiiuU  approval  of 
the  bUl. 

The  confereea,  therefore,  debated  this  la- 
sue  for  an  extended  period;  and  the  majority 
of  the  seven  meetings  held  dvulng  the  month 
that  the  legislation  was  in  conference  were 
devoted  solely  to  this  one  provision. 

On  July  1  the  conferees  announced  agree- 
ment on  aU  of  the  other  27  differences,  and 
the  meetings  since  that  time  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  Mansfield  Amendment. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  language 
of  TlUe  5  as  It  appears  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  language  of  the  conference  report  ex- 
presses the  provision  as  the  sense  of  Congress 
rather  than  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  conferees  believe  this  language  U  more 
appropriate  to  pr<^)erly  refiect  a  poUcy  posi- 
tion being  taken  by  the  Congress. 

The  provision,  therefore,  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States  ter- 
minate at  the  earliest  practicable  date  aU 
U.S.  mUltary  operations  and  provide  for 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  at  a  date  certain 
subject  to  release  of  aU  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  accounting  for  American 
missing. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
original  language  referred  only  to  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such  govern- 
ment and  was  sUent  on  Americans  mlMlng 
in  Southeast  Asia.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  more  than  1.600  American  servicemen 
listed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  pris- 
oners of  war  c»-  "'—'"g  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  never  been  aocoimted  for  by  the  other 
side.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  indi- 
cated there  are  over  375  men  held  in  North 
Vietnam,  in  aiddlUon  to  more  than  80  held 
In  South  Vietnam  and  several  in  Laos.  How- 
vmr,  the  other  side,  in  official  statementa, 
has  accounted  for  less  than  360.  Only  one 
man  of  aU  those  mi««ing  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  permitted  to  cMnmunicate  with 
his  family,  and  no  list  of  prisoners  has  ever 
been  furnished  by  the  Viet  Cong.  An  ac- 
counting for  the  missing,  therefore,  as  weU 
as  release  of  acknowledged  prisoners  of  war, 
WlU  be  necessary  to  end  the  ordeal  of  tniaging 
Americans  and  the  anguish  suffered  by  their 
famiUes.  The  conferees,  therefc^e,  agreed  to 
language  which  makes  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  military  forces  at  a  date  cer- 
tain subject  to  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
aUled  with  North  Vietnam  and  "an  account- 
ing for  aU  Americans  missing  in  acUon  who 
have  been  held  by.  or  known  to,  such  gov- 
ernment or  such  forces." 

In  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  provision 
the  President  is  \irged  and  requested  by  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  to  nego- 
tiate for  an  immediate  cease-fire,  to  negoU- 
ate  for  esUbllshlng  a  final  date  for  with- 
drawal of  aU  \JB.  forces  contingent  upon 
release  of  aU  American  prisoners,  and  to 
negotiate  for  an  agreement  which  would 
provide  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid  wlth- 
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dnnvaU  nibjeot  to  »  aeries  of  pbaaed  rel4 
of  American  prleoners  of  war.  As  part  of  the 
latter  negotlatloiu  would  be  the  release  of 
any  remaining  Americans  held  concurrent 
with  withdrawal  of  all  remaining  U.S.  miU- 
tary  foroee  by  a  date  not  later  than  a  date 
established  by  the  President  or  such  earlier 
date  aa  agreed  upon  by  negotiating  parties. 
This  language  deletes  the  setting  of  a  date 
nine  months  after  enactment  as  proposed  In 
the  original  amendment,  howerer,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  It  was  Imperative  to  em- 
phasise negotiations  to  establish  a  cease-fire 
since  such  could  bring  a  termination  of  the 
kiUing  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  earliest  date. 
mwraxMCK.  mo.  s  • 

The  House  blU  approved  the  strength  au- 
thorization requested  by  the  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1973  of  2.609,400. 

The  Senate  version  provided  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorization  of  SO.OOO  below  that 
authorized  by  the  House.  Thus  the  strength 
authorized  by  the  Senate  amendment  Is  2,- 
653.406.  The  reduction  Imposed  by  the  Senate 
language  would  reduce  the  Air  Force's  aver- 
age strength  by  3,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  the 
Navy's  strength  by  3.000,  and  the  Army's 
strength  by  50,000.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
the  strength  reductions  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  Armed  Forces  in  light  of  the  reduc- 
tions being  made  in  D.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  the 
authorized  celling  may  be  exceeded  by  the 
President  acting  alone  only  If  he  calls  up 
Reserves. 

The  Hovise  conferees  accepted  the  person- 
nel strength  limitations  recommended  by 
the  Senate  with,  however,  a  clarlf3ring  House 
amendment.  The  amendment  simply  makes 
clear  the  right  of  the  President  to  order  to 
active  duty  National  Guard  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel to  cope  with  civil  disturbances,  etc., 
without  regard  to  the  personnel  celling  limi- 
tations contained  In  this  provision  of  the 
blU. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  this  legislative 
celling,  combined  with  the  legislative  cell- 
ing on  Inductions  would  help  asstire  that  if 
the  President  finds  it  necessary  to  make  rapid 
military  manpower  increases  in  a  future 
emergency,  he  would  do  so  only  by  calling 
Reservists  to  active  duty. 

onRaxifCK  xo,  « 

The  House  bill  provided  for  an  automatic 
third  year  of  alternate  service  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  as  recognition  of  the  addi- 
tional Reserve  service  incurred  by  a  two-year 
draftee.  The  House  bill  also  provided  for  the 
Induction  of  conscientious  objectors  who  do 
not  satisfactorily  perform  their  assigned  al- 
ternate civilian  service.  Finally,  the  House 
blU  provided  that  the  program  of  alternate 
work  or  service  to  be  performed  by  the  con- 
scientlouB  objectors  be  established  and  su- 
pervised under  regulations  Issued  by  the 
President  and  administered  by  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service.  This  latter  provision  rep- 
resents a  departure  from  present  practice 
which  places  responsibility  for  assigning 
work  to  a  local  draft  board  and  responsibility 
for  monitoring  the  individual's  performance 
to  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
This  provision  reflects  the  belief  that  na- 
tional requirements  for  workers  of  this  kind 
exceed  the  number  of  individuals  to  be 
granted  conscientious  objector  classification 
and  that  assignment  of  personnel  on  a  na- 
tional basis  under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  can  provide  the 
flexibility  for  effective  and  full  utlllzaUon  of 
conaclentlous  objectors  in  alternate  civilian 
service. 

The  Senate  amendments  required  con- 
sdenttous  objectors  to  be  available  for  a 
third  year  of  alternate  service  only  if  Re- 
serves axe  called  up  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  The  Senate  language  further  pro- 
hibited induction  of  conscientious  objectors 
in  eaaes  where  a  claim  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  is  filed  after  an  induction  no- 
tice la  received. 


After  extensive  discussion,  the  conferees 
of  both  bodies  receded  from  their  positions. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  House  conferees  which 
removes  any  requirement  for  a  third  year  of 
alternate  service  but  retains  the  House  pro- 
vision allowing  for  assignment  and  monitor- 
ing of  conscientious  objectors  to  alternate 
service  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
The  Senate  conferees  accepted  this  amend- 
ment with  the  understanding  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  may  draw  heavily  on 
the  experience  and  recommendations  of  the 
local  boards  and  State  Directors  In  assigning 
conscientious  objectors  to  alternate  service 
and  that  local  arrangements  under  which  al- 
ternate service  Is  now  performed  with  reli- 
gioiis  and  other  organizations  will  not  be 
needlessly  disrupted. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  emphasizes 
its  belief  that  the  young  man  who  is  granted 
the  classification  of  conscientious  obJect<X' 
(I-O)  and  is  then  assigned  to  alternative 
civilian  service  may  be  required  to  parallel  In 
bis  experience,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  the  ex- 
periences of  the  young  man  who  Is  inducted 
m  his  stead.  The  Inductee  leaves  home,  gives 
up  his  current  civilian  pursuits,  and  Is  sent  to 
some  distant  place  with  seldom  the  oppor- 
tunity to  more  than  briefly  return  home  dxir- 
Ing  bis  course  of  service.  He  subjects  him- 
self to  a  rigorous  life,  many  times  under  the 
most  uncomfortable  of  conditions,  and  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb.  He  is  governed  through- 
out the  period  of  service  by  a  system  of  rules 
and  regulations,  the  disregard  of  which  sub- 
jects him  to  various  disciplinary  measures  In- 
cluding fines  and  prison.  Where  he  performs 
his  duties  Is  dictated  by  national  needs,  not 
personal  desires. 

Obviously,  a  civilian  work  program  for  a 
conscientious  objector  can  not  entail  even 
a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the  many  burdens 
which  are  placed  upon  the  inductee  who  took 
the  conscientious  objector's  place  In  combat 
and  may  have  given  his  life.  "The  Committee 
Is  therefore  adamant  in  its  view  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  should  place  the 
conscientious  objector  in  an  alternative  work 
program  which  genuinely  contributes  to 
meeting  valid  national  requirements  for  work 
that  conscientious  objectors  are  capable  of 
performing,  regardless  of  the  location  of  such 
work. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 
opposition  to  a  Senate  amendment  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  Induction  of  regis- 
trants who  filed  a  claim  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection after  receipt  of  their  induction  notice. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  receded  vrtth  the  un- 
derstanding that  m  unvisiial  cases,  local 
boards  would  have  the  discretionary  author- 
ity of  extending  to  such  registrants  a  bear- 
ing on  their  late  claim  if  the  drcumstances 
so  warranted. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  retains  the  existing 
statutory  language  defining  a  consclentioiis 
objector.  This  statutory  language  has  been 
subjected  to  Intense  legal  scrutiny  and  Inter- 
pretation by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Therefore,  no  purpose  would  be  served 
by  rewriting  this  language  to  Invite  fiirther 
imnecessary  litigation. 

DxrrxaxNCB  no.  b 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto  differed  substantially  in  ttielr  pro- 
visions relating  to  military  pay. 

The  House  bill  provided  substantial  in- 
creases in  basic  pay,  primarily  for  draftees 
and  other  men  with  leas  than  two  years  of 
service,  and  also  provided  substantial  in- 
creases in  quarters  allowance  or  Dependents 
Assistance  Allowance  for  all  personnel,  the 
first  such  increase  since  1963.  The  basic  pay 
increases  of  the  House  btU  would  have  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,835.4  million.  The  quar- 
ters aUowanoe  Increase  of  the  House  bill 
would  have  an  anntial  cost  of  *640.1  million; 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Allovrance  in- 
crease, an  annual  cost  of  $184.1  million.  The 
House  bill  included  no  authority  for  an 
initial  enlistment  bonus. 


The  Senate  amendment  provided  hl^ier 
increases  in  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
\inlfonned  servtoes,  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
$3,667  million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  no  increase  in  Basic  Allow- 
ance for  Quarters;  it  provided  an  increase 
totaling  $79  millKm  annually  in  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  AUowanoe  for  Junior  enlisted 
personnel.  The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized the  payment  of  an  initial  enlistment 
bonus  of  up  to  $6,000  for  up  to  6  years  of 
service,  as  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Administration  had  proposed  a  $906 
million  basic-pay  increase  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
a  $79  million  mcrease  in  Dependents  As- 
sistance Allowance,  and  no  increase  in 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  Administration's  proposal 
was  defined  as  the  first  step  of  a  two- 
step  increase  with  additional  basic-pay 
Increases  and  substantial  increases  in  Basic 
Allowances  for  Quarters  to  be  requested 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  The  House  bill  essential- 
ly Incorporated  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal 
year  1973  Administration  proposals  in  the 
belief  that  the  full  Increases  were  required 
in  fiscal  year  1972  if  the  Armed  Forces  were 
to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  moving  to- 
wards an  all-volunteer  force  within  two 
years.  The  Senate  amendment  ae  regards  pay 
essentially  carried  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gates  Commission,  a  Presidential 
commission  which  had  nutde  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  pay  increases  as  part  of 
a  proposal  for  an  immediate  move  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

After  extensive  discussion,  both  houses 
receded  from  their  position  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  compromise  on  the  three 
major  pay  issues  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  basic-pay  increase  of  the  House 
bill,  totaling  $1,825.4  million  on  an  annual 
basis; 

(2)  A  substantial  portion  of  the  Basic  Al- 
lowance for  Quarters  Increase  proposed  in 
the  House  bill,  at  a  total  cost  of  $409.8  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis;  and  Dependents 
Assistance  Allowance  Increases  totaling  $105.9 
million  on  an  annual  basis.  The  House  bill 
would  have  moved  the  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters  and  Dependents  Assistance  Allow- 
ance up  to  100  percent  of  a  proposed  mili- 
tary standard  which  was  based  on  FHA 
standards  for  comparable  Income  groups.  The 
compromise  will  raise  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters  and  Dependents  Assistance  Allow- 
ance to  86  percent  of  that  standard. 

(3)  Authority  for  an  initial  enlistment 
bonus  providing  for  a  first-enlistment  bonus 
of  up  to  $3,000  for  individual  enlistees  for 
three  years  of  service  with  the  bonus  limited 
to  individuals  enlisting  or  extending  their 
period  of  obligated  service  in  the  combat  ele- 
ments. The  authority  to  pay  such  bonus  is 
temporary  In  nature  and  will  expire  on  Jtme 
30,  1973. 

The  conferees  reached  the  following  com- 
promise on  their  other  differences  in  the 
compensation  section  of  the  legislation: 

The  House  bill  had  provided  for  special  pay 
for  optometry  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  on 
a  graduated  scale  of  $60  per  month  for 
optometrists  In  the  grades  of  O-l,  0-2  and 
0-3;  $160  per  month  for  those  in  pay  grades 
0-4  and  0-6;  and  $200  per  month  in  pay 
grades  0-6  and  above.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment had  provided  special  pay  for  optometry 
officers  at  a  fiat  rate  of  $100  per  month  re- 
gardless of  grade.  Information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Indicated  that  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  military  officers'  salary 
structure  to  attract  and  retain  optometrists 
was  most  apparent  in  the  earliest  years  of 
service  and  that  the  greatest  retention  value 
would  accrue  from  having  the  bulk  of  spe- 
cial pay  go  to  young  optometry  officers.  The 
conferees  emphasized  that  the  extra  pay 
should  not  be  considered  a  precedent  for  au- 
thorizing additional  special  pay  for  oUMr 
categories  of  ofllcera. 

The  House,  therefore,  recedes. 


My  SO,  1971 
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The  House  bill  had  included  Dependents 
Assistance  Allowance  payments  for  Reservists 
as  requested  by  the  Administration  at  ao 
annual  cost  of  $20  million.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  deleted  this  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  had  included  a  slight  in- 
crease in  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence  at 
a  total  annual  cost  of  $37.8  mUUon.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  had  deleted  thl$  Increase. 

The  Hoiise  recedes. 

tin  millions  o(  doHtn) 

Adminis-  AgrawJ 

tration       House     Senate         to  by 

proposal  proposal  proposal  conferees 


Basitpay 908.0  1,825.4  2,667.0  1.825.4 

DAA 79.0  184.1  79.0  105.9 

BAQ 0  640.1  0  409.8 

BAS 0  37.8  0  0 

Enlistment  bonus 40. 0  0  40. 0  20  0 

Recruiter  expenses. ..  2.9  2.9  2.9  2  9 

Optometrists 0  .5  .6  6 

DAA  reservists 20.0  20.0  0  2o!o 

Annual  total 1,049.9  2,710.8  2,789.5  2,384.6 
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The  preceding  table  con^MU-ee  the  provi- 
sions agreed  to  by  the  conferees  with  the  pro- 
posals of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  orig- 
inal Administration  proposal. 

H.R.  6631— Pay  Provisions  of  Bill  Agreed 
to  by  Conferees,  based  on  a  full  year  cost  for 
fiscal  1972. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  pay  provi- 
sions, exo^t  for  UAA,  of  the  legislation 
sjiall  be  effective  on  October  1,  1971.  On  this 
basis  the  fiscal  year  1973  cost  of  the  compen- 
sation increases  will  \t  $1,788.3  million. 
$738.4  mailon  above  thelamovmt  allotted  for 
such  purpose  in  the  President's  proposed 
fiscal  1972  budget.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee  wish  to  pomt  out  that 
military  personnel  received  a  pay  increase 
in  January,  1971,  and  are  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive another  such  automatic  increase  in 
January,  1972.  Thus,  with  the  provisions  of 
the  present  leglsIaUon,  effective  October  1, 
there  will  be  three  pay  increases  provided 
military  personnel  in  a  period  of  13  months. 

The  Committee  on  Conference  brieves 
that  the  compensation  package  as  agreed 
upon  is  a  balanced  program.  It  concentrates 


most  of  its  increase  in  first-termer  pay,  whil* 
at  the  aame  time  providing  substantial  in- 
creases  in  income  for  careerists  which  should 
have  favorable  impact  on  long-term  reten- 
tion. By  providing  mcreases  in  allowances 
which  are  nontaxable,  the  conference  report 
increases  the  take-home  pay  over  what 
would  have  been  available  to  military  per- 
sonnel if  all  Increases  had  been  in  basic  pay. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  legislation 
will  truly  provide  military  personnel,  at  all 
grades,  with  realistic  and  comfwtltive  levels 
of  pay  which  bears  a  sound  relationship  to 
civilian  wages  for  equivalent  levels  of  work 
and  reqwnslbUity. 

In  the  final  analysU  the  effeotiveneas  of 
the  compensation  increases  in  attracting  and 
retaining  career  personnel  will  be  most  accu- 
rately reflected  in  the  increase  in  income 
available  to  the  individual.  The  following 
table,  therefore,  compares  the  regular  mili- 
tary compensation  for  represenUtlve  exam- 
ples of  various  pay  grade  made  available  by 
the  Hoiise  and  Senate  bills  and  flnaUy  by 
the  conference  report  as  compared  to  present 
rates. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  REGULAR  MILITARY  COMPENSATION  i 


Pay  grade 


House 
bill 


Present 

Senate     Conferees'       (Ian.  1, 

bill     agreement  1971)  rates 


Colonel/eaptain  (0-4) 127,197  xn.KM 

Lieutanant  colonel/commander  (0-9 21  821  19  796 

Major/lieutenant  commander  (0-4) 18,'234  16  527 

Captain/lieutenant  (0-3) 15  025  u'ssi 

Li«tonant/lie«teBantn.t)(0-2). 11474  \\.vk 

Uautenant/ensign  (0-1) 8,955  g'jn 

Chief  warrant/commissionMl  warrant  (W-4) 17.653  16' 068 

Cbiel  warranVeommisstoned  warrant  (W-3) 14.537  13097 

Chief  warrasttaxnfflissioned  warrant  (W-2) 12, 299  ll'  108 

Warrant  ancw/wamnt  officer  (W-1) 10,138  9'l95 


«26.389 
21,122 
17,630 
14,501 
11,045 
8,659 
17,074 
14,023 
11.859 
9,738 


$24,850 
19.796 
16,527 
13, 516 
10,166 
7,807 
16,088 
13,097 
11,104 
9.033 


Pay  grade 


House 
bill 


PressQl 

Sewto     Conferees'       (Jan.  1, 

bill     areement  1971)  rates 


Sergeant  maior/master  chief  petty  officer  (E-9) 
Mast»r  sergeant/senior  chief  patty  officer  (E-8)_ 
Sergeant/Ist  class  chief  petty  officer  (E-7) 
Staff  sergeant/petty  officer,  Isf  dass  (E-6) 

Sergeant/petty  officer,  2d  dass  (E-5)  

Corporal/petty  officer,  3d  class  (E-4). 

Private  1st  class/seaman  (E-3)  

Private/seaman  apprentice  (E-2) 
Recruit/seaman  recruit  (E  1). 


$14,919 
12,812 
11,063 
9,550 
7,6$t 
6,457 
5,893 
5,4$4 
5,036 


$13,417 
11,571 
9,980 
8.647 
7.24$ 
6,329 
5,831 
5.530 
5^320 


$14,392 
12,334 
10,634 
9,160 
7,356 
6,189 
5,663 
5,311 
4,872 


$13,417 
11,571 
9,900 
t.611 
6,901 
5,253 
3,931 
3.345 
3,165 


U,  FelllTlS^lllii'r.  "'"•"""•^''  '^  ''"^  •'  *^  ^-  "•«  •»-•'*«  tor  quarters.  ba«c  ...owances  for  ^.bsistence  and  the  ta  «.««!.„  whid,  «xn.n  ^»  ^  ^v^,^  .„  «,  «,^ 


DirrxRZNCE  NO.  s 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
H.R.  6631  restore  to  the  President  discre- 
tionary authority  over  student  deferments. 

The  President  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  student  deferments  frwn 
aU  those  who  received  them  after  April 
23,  1970.  the  date  on  which  the  President 
annouiaced  his  intentions  to  request  from 
Congress  authority  to  ellmln«te  such  defer- 
ments. 

Under  the  House  bill  the  President  would 
have  complete  discretion  to  withhold  or 
grant  student  deferments  as  of  any  date  he 
sets. 

The  Senate  amendments  would  prohibit 
the  President  from  removing  deferments  ret- 
roactively from  those  who  met  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  them  during  the  reg- 
ular 1970-71  academic  year.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  therefore,  such  students 
woiUd  be  deferred  imtU  graduation,  or 
reaching  age  24,  or  ceasing  to  pursue  their 
course  of  study  satisfactorily,  whichever 
comes  first.  The  President  would,  under  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  have  authority 
to  eliminate  student  deferments  for  those 
who  enter  college  in  the  summer  of  1971  or 
later. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  views  on  this  matter;  and  the  House 
conferees,  therefore,  reluctantly  receded  and 
accepted  the  Senate  language. 

dutbunce  no.  t 

The  House  bill  ezpemded  the  exemption 
presently  in  law  for  sole-surviving  sons  to 
include  aU  members  of  a  family  if  a  father 
«  brothw  OT  sister  has  been  killed  in  action 
or  died  in  the  line  of  duty  or  subsequently 
dies  or  is  totaUy  disabled  as  a  result  of  In- 
ju^or  disease  Incurred  during  service. 

The  Senate  version  provided  that  no  per- 
son may  be  inducted  who  has  lost  a  mem- 


ber of  his  immediate  family  through  service 
in  the  Armed  Foroee  or  who  subsequently 
died  as  a  result  of  Injuries  received  or  dis- 
ease incurred  in  the  Une  of  duty.  The  Sen- 
ate version  also  provided  that  any  surviving 
son  or  sons  serving  on  active  duty  v?lth  the 
Armed  Forces  who  were  inducted  and  who 
would  have  been  eligible  for  exemption  from 
induction  under  the  language  of  thia  pro- 
vision may.  upon  appUcatlon.  be  promptty 
discharged   from   the  Armed   Ftorcee. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate language  with  an  amendment  providing 
the  sister  or  brother  must  be  "of  the  whole 
blood"  and  providing  further  that  the  ex- 
emption api^les  in  the  case  of  family  mem- 
bers lost  subsequent  to  December  31,  1959 
The  language  accepted  by  the  conferees  also 
retained  the  existing  "sole-surviving  son- 
exemption  for  those  registrants  who  qualify 
on  the  basis  of  a  loss  of  a  member  prior 
to  December  31, 1969. 

DXVmXNCZ  NO.  8 

The  House  bUl  did  not  change  current  law 
which  provides  exemption  from  induction  for 
divinity  students. 

The  Senate  amendment  changed  the  status 
of  divinity  students  from  an  exemption  to  a 
statutory  deferment,  making  divinity  stu- 
dents technically  liable  to  service  until  age  35 
if,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  do  not 
pursue  a  career  in  the  ministry  until  they 
reach  that  age.  The  exemption  for  ministers 
was  left  substantively  unchanged. 

Without  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
a  divinity  student  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  draft  after  he  reached  age  36,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  possible  to  remain  in 
divinity  school  until  that  point  and  then 
pursue  some  career  other  than  the  ministry 
and  thereby  avoid  an  obligation  to  military 
service. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  that  the  Sen- 


ate lang\iage  more  clearly  carried  out  the 
basic  intent  of  Congress  in  providing  di- 
vinity students  freedom  from  their  military 
obligation  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
going  to  practice  in  the  ministry  subsequent 
to  their  completion  of  training  for  the 
ministry. 
The  House,  therefore,  recedes. 

DirrzaxNcx  no.  e 
The  House  bui  prohibited  the  coUocation 
and  consolidation  of  local  draft  booitls. 

The  Senate  version  provided  that  local 
boards  may  be  either  consolidated  or  coUo- 
cated,  but  omy  after  the  approval  by  the  kov- 
emor  of  the  state. 

The  Director  of  Selective  Service  informed 
the  conferees  that  the  House  provisions 
would  require  the  creation  of  340  new  local 
boards  in  sparsely  populated  counties,  most 
of  which  have  never  had  a  board  even  during 
full  mobilization.  This  would  Involve  recruit- 
ing and  traimng  a  minimum  of  2,600  addl- 
Monal  uncompensated  personnel  to  serve  as 
board  members,  government  appeal  agents 
and  medical  advisers  and  would  require  the 
establishment  of  340  new  cfflces. 

However,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
assured  the  conferees  that  even  should  the 
Senate  language  be  adopted,  there  are  no  cur- 
rent plans  to  resume  the  nationwide  coUoca- 
tion of  boards  across  coimty  lines,  halted 
with  the  passage  of  the  House  bill. 
The  House,  therefore,  recedes. 

DIFTXaZNCB  NO.   10 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion relating  to  reentry  rights  into  college 
whenever  practicable  for  veterans  who  had 
been  earlier  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  I^>roee. 
Another  provision  would  have.made  available 
government  funds  to  pay  oounaellng  person- 
nel for  veterans  in  college  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  counseling  program. 
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July  30,  1971 


Tba  House  bill  oontelncd  no  almlUr 
proTUions. 

Th»  Houae  confer««B  pointed  out  tbAt  tbeee 
provisions,  which  had  not  been  subject  to 
hearings  In  either  boiise,  were  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Armed  Serrloea 
OomiBlttee  and  that.  U  desirable,  they  should 
b*  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Vet- 
erans' AiralTB  Oommlttee  wbleh  has  Jorladle- 
tlon  In  this  legUlatlTe  area. 

The  Houee  conferees  ware  adamant  In  their 
vlafwa  on  this  oiatter  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, therefore,  reluctantly  receded. 

utf faaKMua  no.  ii 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  contained  language 
providing  for  simultaneous  registration  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  for  18-year-oid  men 
at  the  time  they  register  for  serrlpe,  with  a 
proviso  that  a  governor  might  veto  such 
voter  registration  for  his  state.      I 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  conferees  were  advised  by  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  that  the  provision  would 
cause  severe  administrative  dlfflcultles  for  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  House  conferees,  therefore,  refused  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment;  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  therefore,  reluctantly  receded. 

xarraaaxct  no.  12 

The  Senate  amendment  added  two  sepa- 
rate tlUes  to  the  bill,  TlUes  6  and  6,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Identification  and  treatment  of 
drag  and  alcohol  dependent  persons  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  measures  relating 
to  International  drug  traffic. 

The  Houae  bUl  contained  no  similar  pro- 
visions. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained: 

1.  A  statement  of  findings  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  drug  and  alcohol  dependency 
In  the  Armed  Forces: 

a.  Provisions  to  encourage  drug  and  alco- 
hol dependent  persons  to  seek  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  and  to  provide  such  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  through  Armed 
Forces  facilities  and  personnel  trained  to 
deal  with  drug-dependent  persons; 

3.  Findings  of  fact  and  requirements  for 
periodic  reports  to  Congress  concerning  In- 
ternational heroin  and  narcotic  drug  control. 
The  House  conferees  argued  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment  covUd  cre- 
ate considerable  administrative  dlfflctilty  for 
the  Department  of  Defense   in   its  present 
form.  The  language  provided  that  drug  and 
alcohol  dependent  persons  "shall  not  l>e  sub- 
ject to  discii^lnary  or  other  punitive  action 
based  on  Information  given   in  seeking  or 
receiving   such   assistance" — that   is,   treat- 
ment  and   rehabUiUtion.   The   House  con- 
ferees pointed  out  that  this  language  con- 
stituted a  grant  of  amnesty  from  prosecu- 
tion for  whatever  crimes  or  ottenses  which 
may  be  disclosed  during  treatment  or  re- 
habilitation, without  regard  to  whether  such 
offenses  are  related  to  drug  or  alcohol  use. 
The  amendment  established  a  medical  offl- 
cer-patient  privileged  communication  status 
fr-x  drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons.  The 
Houae  conferees  argued   that  this  medical 
confidentiality    provision    could    result    In 
difficulty  for  the  military  services  In  obtain- 
ing full  information  as  to  the  physical  and 
mental  capacity  of  its  members  and  con- 
flicted with  the  rules  of  evidence  established 
for  trials  by  courts-martial. 

The  Senate  language  also  precluded  the 
discharge  for  an  unlimited  jwlod  of  time 
of  any  drug  or  alcohol  dependent  person  who 
Is  responding  to  treatment  and  provided  that 
a  member  in  such  an  Instance  who  has  ful- 
filled bis  service  obligation  may  not  be  dis- 
charged unless  he  requests  it.  The  Hoiise 
conferees  pointed  out  that  the  language  of 
the  Senate  amendment  conflicted  with  cer- 
tain provisions  at  Tltte  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 
The  Houae  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 


hearings  on  or  prior  study  of  these  provi- 
sions. Because  of  their  broad  implications 
and  because  of  the  importance  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Issues  Invtdved,  the  House  con- 
fereea  could  not  support  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  in  the  form  In  which  It 
was  brought  to  conference. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  an 
issue  of  such  serious  nature  and  such  com- 
plexity deserved  to  be  treated  fully  in  sepa- 
rate legislation  rather  than  solely  in  a  limit- 
ed way  as  an  amendment  to  legislation  In 
another  area.  Adequate  study  and  hearings 
by  the  appropriate  committees  by  both 
houses  should  precede  the  adoption  of  de- 
tailed legislation  on  the  drug  and  alcohol 
dependency  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conferees  of  both 
botises  were  unanimous  in  their  concur- 
rence that  drug  abuse  is  a  profoundly  serious 
national  problem  that  is  having  a  grave  effect 
on  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senate  conferees,  therefore,  after  ex- 
tensive discussion,  receded  from  their 
amendment  and  the  conferees  of  both  houses 
concurred  in  a  more  limited  amendment  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sac.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  and  Implement  procedures,  utiliz- 
ing all  practical  available  methods,  and  pro- 
vide necessary  facUiUes  to  (1)  identify,  treat, 
and  rehabUltate  members  of  the  Armed 
Fy>rce8  who  are  drug  or  alcohol  dependent 
persona,  and  (3)  identify  those  individuals 
examined  at  Armed  Forces  examining  and 
entrance  stations  who  are  drug  or  alcohol 
dependent  persons.  Those  individuals  found 
to  be  drug  or  alcohol  dependent  persons 
under  claiiae  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  refused  entrance  into  the  Armed 
Forces  and  referred  to  civilian  treatment 
faculties. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
( 1 )  the  plans  and  programs  which  have  been 
initiated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  (3)  such 
recommendations  for  additional  legislative 
action  as  he  determines  necessary  to  combat 
effectively  drug  and  alcohol  dependence  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  to  treat  and  rehabil- 
itate effectively  any  member  found  to  be  a 
drug  or  alcohol  dependent  person. 

The  conferees  desire  that  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  as  adopted  be  consid- 
ered an  Interim  step.  It  requires  that  positive 
action  be  undertaken  by  the  Armed  Forces 
towards  identifying,  treating  and  rehabili- 
tating members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  drug  or  alcohol  dependent  persons  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  within 
60  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
plans  and  programs  initiated  and  with  rec- 
ommendations for  such  additional  legislative 
authority  as  may  be  required.  In  addition 
to  requiring  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
commence  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, this  provision  provides  for  a  report 
to  the  Congress  which  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  each  house 
in  their  study  of  possible  further  legislative 
action. 

The  conferees  of  both  houses  believe  that 
addlUonal  effective  legldatlon  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  combat  the  serious  drug- 
abuse  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  that 
consideration  of  such  legislation  should  com- 
mence at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

Tlie  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  hooaee 
have,  therefcH*.  agreed  to  the  language  in 
the  conference  report  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  a  prtiude  to  further  legis- 
lative action  by  the  respective  Armed  Serv- 
ices Ccmmiittees  in  the  Band  OcHigrsaB. 

DITFIKKNCX   NO.    IS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  stat- 
ing that  no  regulation  issued  under  this  act 
shall  baoome  effective  until  80  daya  after  the 


date  on  which  such  regulation  haa  bean  la 
the  federal  register. 

The  House  bOl  oontalnad  no  siicb  provi- 
sion. 

nme  House  conferees  agreed  that  the  pro- 
vision was  in  the  Interest  of  equity  aiul. 
therefcov,  accepted  the  Senate  language. 

DimaiKNCX  NO.    14 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  provided  a 
series  of  procedural  reforms  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  which  would  have  guaranteed 
to  each  registrant  asserting  a  claim  before  a 
local  or  appeal  board  a  series  of  procedural 
rights  as  follows: 

1.  The  opportunity  to  appear  in  person 
before  any  local  or  appeal  board; 

3.  The  right  to  present  witnesses  before  a 
local  board; 

3.  Attendance  of  a  quorum  of  any  local  or 
appeal  board  during  a  registrant's  personal 
i4)pearance; 

4.  A  written  report  upon  request  when  a 
local  or  appeal  board  has  rendered  a  deci- 
sion adverse  to  the  claim  of  a  registrant;  and 

5.  The  right  to  be  acoompanled  and  ad- 
vised by  private  counsel  at  a  personal  ap- 
pearance before  a  local  or  appeal  board. 

The  Houae  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
visions. 

The  House  conferees  expressed  the  concern 
that  some  of  these  provisions  would  prevent 
Selective  Service  boards  from  carrying  out 
their  functions  in  an  expeditious  manner  and 
might  encourage  harassing  and  delaying  tac- 
tics by  those  desiring  to  disrupt  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
After  extensive  discussion  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  aoc^t  the  Senate  amend- 
menu  with  regard  to  items  1,  3,  3,  and  4. 
The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  un- 
der the  language  of  their  amendment  these 
rights  would  be  granted  pursuant  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe  and  the  reg\ilations  under  which 
the  rights  were  granted  should  be  drafted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  abuses  and  obvious 
delaying  tactics.  The  Senate  conferees 
pointed  out  further  that  the  right  to  present 
witnesses  Is  specifically  subject  under  their 
amendment  "to  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
number  of  witnesses  and  the  total  time  al- 
lotted to  each  registrant." 

With  the  tmderatandlng,  therefore,  that 
the  regulations  implementing  these  provi- 
sions will  be  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
tect the  orderly  and  efficient  functioning  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  not  result 
in  an  unreasonable  burden  on  local  draft 
boards,  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  items  1-4. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  granting  the 
right  of  counsel  at  appearances  before  local 
and  appeal  boards  would  require  an  unac- 
ceptable Increaae  in  the  worklbad  of  local 
boards,  could  not  reasonably  be  instituted 
without  the  retention  of  an  extensive  legal 
apparatus  to  provide  attomejrs  for  each  local 
board,  and  might  result  in  inequities  to  reg- 
istrants, giving  an  advantage  to  those  whose 
economic  status  makes  It  easier  for  them  to 
obtain  counsel. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 

DIFnXXNCa  NO.    IS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  the  members  of  a  local 
draft  board  "shall  accurately  represent  the 
economic  and  sociological  iMtckgroimd  of  the 
population  which  they  serve  but  no  induc- 
tion shall  be  declared  invalid  on  the  groimd 
that  any  board  failed  to  conform  to  any  par- 
ticular quota  as  to  race,  economics,  rell^on, 
sex  or  age."  The  bill  provided  this  require- 
ment shall  be  fully  implemented  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973. 

The  Senate  version  contained  language 
providing  that  in  making  future  local  board 
appointments  the  President  is  requested  to 
see  that  to  the  maximum  extent  practlcaUa 
a  board  "la  prafxvUanately  repreaentatlTe  o< 
the  race  and  national  origin  of  those  regie- 
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tranti  within  Ita  Jurladletlaii,  but  no  action 
by  any  local  board  shall  be  declared  invalid 
on  the  ground  that  any  board  failed  to  con- 
fcom  to  uiy  particular  quota  aa  to  race  or 
national  origin." 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  been 
meeting  with  succeas  in  Its  efftnia  to  date  to 
increase  minority  membwahlp  on  local 
boards.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Senate 
language  would  be  sufficient  to  ens\ire  con- 
tinued movement  In  the  direction  of  desir- 
able representation  on  local  boards  and 
would,  with  the  absence  of  an  arbitrary 
deadline,  be  easier  to  administer. 

The  House  recedee. 

nvrtBXKCK  NO.  le 

The  Senate  version  contained  language 
providing  that  physicians  who  serve  for  four 
years  in  doctor-shortage  areas  would  be  re- 
lieved of  liability  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  ex- 
isting provisions  in  the  law  provide  for  oc- 
cupational deferments  when  these  are  re- 
q\ilred  in  the  national  Interest  and  that  the 
President  could  utilize  this  authority  for  se- 
lected deferment  of  physicians  if  he  so 
chooses. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 
DxrrxRZNCX  no.  it 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  re- 
quirement for  four  separate  reports  and 
studies  to  be  made  by  the  Executive  Branch 
and  to  be  provided  to  the  Congress. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  provision  for  two  of  these  studies, 
a  joint  D^Mrtment  of  Defense — Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  study  of 
military  use  of  civilian  medical  facilities 
and  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Title  2  of 
this  Act  in  increasing  the  number  of  volun- 
tary enlistments  in  the  active-duty  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States.  A  study 
presentiy  underway  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  use  of  civilian  medical  personnel 
and  facilities  can  be  restructured  to  Include 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agreed  the  study  of  the  effect 
of  compensation  increases  on  the  niunlwr  of 
volimteers  is  desirable. 

The  other  two  items  called  for  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  were  a  modifica- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  manpower  report 
presentiy  required  of  the  Executive  Branch 
and  a  study  of  military  housing.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  requirement 
for  an  expanded  manpower  report  subject 
to  an  amendment  deleting  the  portion  of  the 
Senate  language  which  required  the  justifica- 
tion and  explanation  of  manpower  require- 
ments to  Include  a  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  missions,  capabilities,  strategies  and 
deployments  would  be  affected  by  a  10- per- 
cent reduction  in  authorized  strength  for 
each  service  below  that  reconmiended  in  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  later  requirement,  the  conferees  be- 
lieved, would  force  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  submit  an  alternative  militskry  program  in 
conflict  with  the  proposals  of  his  President. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
issue  of  military  housing  was  already  the 
subject  of  a  sufficient  number  of  studies. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes  on  this  lat- 
ter item. 

DITRSKNCX  NO.   IS 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  contained 
language  prohibiting  enlistment  after  an  in- 
duction order  has  been  Issued. 

The  House  bill  had  no  similar  provision,  in 
effect  retaimng  current  law  which  prohibits 
enlistment  after  an  induction  order  is  re- 
ceived. 

The  House  accepts  the  Senate  language. 


CS  NO.  IS 

The  Senate  version  contained  a  provlalon 
prohibiting  Job  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  and  their  dependents  In 
hiring  on  United  States  military  banes  in  any 
foreign  country. 

"nie  Houae  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  provision  is  to 
correct  a  situation  which  exists  at  some  for- 
eign bases,  primarily  in  Europe,  where  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  local  nationals  and 
against  American  dependents  in  employment 
baa  contributed  to  conditions  of  hardship 
for  families  of  American  enlisted  men  whoee 
dependents  are  effectively  prevented  from 
obtaining  employment. 

The  House  accepts  the  Senate  provision. 
DiFrisxNcs  NO.  so 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  a  high  school  senior  who  reached 
20  years  of  age  during  his  senior  year  be 
permitted  to  graduate  prior  to  induction. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  ■rimnuT  provi- 
sion. 

Current  law  provides  a  deferment  for  a 
high  school  student  imtil  his  20th  birthday 
or  graduation,  whichever  occurs  first. 

The  House  accepts  the  Senate  provision. 

DXFmZNCS  NO.  31 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision establishing  an  intensive  counseling 
program  for  high  school  students  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Selective  Service. 

Hie  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  House  conferees,  the 
amendment  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  government  could,  or  should,  at- 
tempt to  make  schools  abide  by  the  provision 
and  the  conferees  agreed  that  while  such 
oounseling  could  be  provided  by  Selective 
Service  when  requested,  a  mandatory  require- 
ment in  the  law  is  undesirable. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DDmUENCX  NO.  32 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage providing  that  if  calls  for  induction 
are  discontinued  because  the  Armed  Forces 
achieve  an  aU-volunteer  basis,  the  Selective 
Service  System  shall  be  maintained  as  an 
active  standby  organization  with  personnel 
adequate  to  reinstitute  Immediately  the  full 
operation  of  the  system,  including  military 
Reeervists  who  are  trained  to  operate  such 
system  and  who  can  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  such  purpose  in  the  event  of  a  natiocial 
emergency. 

The  Houae  bill  oonitained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  Houae  accepts  the  Senate  language. 

DDTERKNCX  NO.   33 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage requiring  henceforth  that  ^pointment 
of  Reserve  officers  of  the  rank  of  major/lieu- 
tenant commander  and  above  be  subject  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  language  with  an  amendntent  to  ap- 
ply the  requirement  uniformly  to  regular  and 
Reserve  officers  and  to  limit  the  requirement 
to  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  coldnel/ 
commander  and  above. 

In  substance,  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment, temporary  promotions  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  above  for  both  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve  officers  will  be  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  Presently  only  those  In  the 
grade  of  general  officer  require  this  action 

In  addition,  permanent  Reserve  appoint- 
ments in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
colonel  will  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  bill  does  not  change  existing  law 
which  requires  confirmation  for  permanent 
promotionis  for  Regular  officers.  It,  therefwe. 


makes  uniform  the  system  for  all  promotloas 
for  both  oon^Mnents  in  the  grades  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  colonel. 


NO.  a4 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  language 
providing  that  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Saleotive  Service  shall,  in  the 
performanoe  of  Its  function,  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
population,  as  well  as  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  House  bill  ccKitalned  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  Houae  conferees  were  able  to  persuade 
the  Senate  conferees  that  •g««H"e  procedures 
within  the  Selective  Service  System  now  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  purposes  the  Senate 
language  is  designed  to  achieve. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


NO.  38 

The  House  language  providea  that  Ellens 
who  claim  nonpermanent  status  may  remain 
in  the  United  States  for  two  yean  before  be- 
ing liable  for  service.  ThA  purpose  of  this 
language  was  to  prevent  nonresident  aliens 
residing  in  the  United  SUtes  for  periods  in 
excees  of  34  months  from  avoiding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Selective  Service  law. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  bill  included  foiu-  additions  to 
the  Act,  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  House.  These 
four  additions  would  provide  induction  ex- 
emption for  the  following  four  classes  of 
aliens: 

1.  Aliens  holding  fwelgn-aff airs-oriented 
occupations  such  as  in  a  diplomatic  or  coun- 
selor capacity,  or  with  a  public  international 
organization; 

3.  Aliens  who  are  not  in  an  exen^ted  cate^ 
gory  but  who  are  not  yet  residents  in  the 
United  States  for  one  year,  so  as  to  give  the 
said  alien  sufficient  time  to  acclimate  to 
American  culture  and  the  TgngHnh  language; 

3.  Additional  nonimmigrant  aliens  who  are 
not  now  exempted  from  liability  imder  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  such  as  t«nporary 
workers,  treaty  traders,  or  investors,  «i*pffiw 
of  American  cltiaens  and  temporary  visitors 
for  business  or  pleasure.  Such  persons,  in 
point  of  fact,  are  not  now  subject  to  r^ls- 
tration  imtil  after  they  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  an  extended  period  but  the 
language  was  requested  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  clarify  the  law  for  foreign  govern- 
ments; 

4.  Any  person  who  has  served  at  least  12 
months'  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forcee  of 
a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  as- 
sociated in  mutual  defense  activities.  The 
present  legal  requirement  is  18  months. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  able  to  persuade 
the  House  conferees  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  in  the  Interest  of  equity  for  ftiiynt. 

The  House  recedes. 

OlrFERXNCX   NO.    8S 

The  law  presentiy  limits  mttT^T^r^^^fn  length 
of  service  on  local  draft  boards  to  36  years. 

The  House  bill  would  have  reduced  this  to 
15  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  compromised  the 
limit  at  30  years. 

The   House  recedes. 

onmaiENCE  no.  3T 

The  House  bill  provided  an  increase  from 
$50  to  $500  in  travel  pay  for  uncompensated 
Selective  Service  employees. 

The  Senate  bUl   limited   the   increase  to 
$360. 
Tlie  Senate  recedes. 

DIFPXKKNCZ    NO.    SS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  a  person  who 
receives  an  induction  order  while  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  instruction  at  a  ooUege, 
university  or  similar  Institution  shall  have 
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his  Induction  pcmtpotMA  untu  tbe  end  of  the 
term  or  the  academic  year  In  the  case  of  bla 

last  academlc>TMtf  • 

The  Senate  amendment  made  a  revision 
to  provide  the  Induction  shall  be  postponed 
until  "the  end  of  the  semester  or  term,  or 
academic  year  In  the  case  of  his  last  aca- 
demic year."  The  Senate  amendment,  there- 
fore, simply  adds  the  word  "semester"  to 
preclude  any  misconstruction  of  the  word 
•term." 
The  House  recedes. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  amendment  extending  the  au- 
.  thortty  to  Induct  persons  for  training  and 
service  Is  retroactively  effective  to  July  2, 
1071.  The  Intent  of  the  conferees  In  mak- 
ing the  effective  date  retroactive  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  period  beginning  J\ily  2.  1971 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  6631  be  treated  as  an  Induction  period 
mAfHy  tat  the  piirpose  of  Insuring  that  there 
will  be  no  lapse  in  the  entitlement  of  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  or  his  estate. 
to  the  Federal  tax  benefits  which  are  avail- 
able to  servicemen  and  their  estates  as  a 
result  of  certain  service  during  an  Induction 
period. 

P.  Kdwabo  Htenr, 

Mklvim  Puck, 

O.  C.  FURxa, 

CSUBI.IS  K.  Bui  wail. 

ib.  ABBtSS, 
Alvin  S.  O'KoifaKi. 
Mr.  Bbat, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
John  C.  Stknnis. 
HSMBT  M.  Jackson. 
Habxt  p.  Btss. 

llABOAaXT   CHASX    SMITH. 
tOM  THTTSMONn, 

Towxa. 
H.  DommcK, 
Managefl^H  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last 
vote  just  taken  by  the  House  I  was  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  was  on  my  feet 
seeking  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  my  vote,  but  due  to  the  con- 
fusion in  the  Chamber  I  was  not  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  voting.  Had  I 
been  recognized  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SBUTU  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week,  if 
any,  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SmTB),  we  have  c<Hn- 
pleted  our  legislative  business  for  this 
week. 

The  program  for  next  week  1b  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday  we  have  the  Consent 
Calendar,  to  be  followed  by  four  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bills  xmder  untmi- 
mous  consent.  They  are  not  controver- 
sial, and  they  are  as  follows: 

HH.  29%  n^ulate  practice  of  podla- 
tnr.  ^ 


HJl.  7096.  establish  health  standards 
for  employees  of  f (xxl  establishments, 

HJl.  8744,  to  amend  Police-Firemen's 
Salary  Act,  and 

H.R.  9580,  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  to  make  agree- 
ments with  Maryland  and  Virginia  re- 
garding trucking  fees. 

Then  there  are  12  suspensions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1.  War  Powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President. 

HJl.  9798,  Lincoln  Home  National  His- 
toric Site, 

H.R.  760.  Vessel  Documentation  Act, 

HJl.  701,  Duck  Stamp  Increase, 

H.R.  7117,  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
Amendments, 

HJl.  9442,  Executive  Level  Positions  for 
OAO. 

HJl.  8689,  Overtime  Pay  for  Part-time 
GS  Employees, 

H.R.  3628,  Equality  of  Treatment  for 
Women  Federsd  Employees, 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  370,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Hospitals  Resolution, 

HJl.  9261,  Alien  Ham  Radio  Operators, 

HJl.  1074,  Motor  Carriers  Reports  to 
I.C.C,  and 

HJl.  7048,  Federal-State  Joint  Com- 
munications Board. 

To  be  followed  on  the  same  day  by 
House  Resolution  557,  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry on  military  aid.  and  a  House  Joint 
Resolution,  the  number  will  be  given 
later,  authorizing  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  time  we  will  be  gone  on  the 
August  recess. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week: 

The  Emergency  Emplojrment  Act  Ap- 
propriations. This  is  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

This  has  been  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

HJl.  9910 — ^Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  de- 
bate. 

HJl.  9727— Marine  Protection  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act.  Under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time.  I  might  especially  call  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  draft  bill  which  has  Just  been  filed 
and  there  are  a  number  of  conference  re- 
ports on  appropriation  bills  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  important  conference 
reports.  We  will  recess  on  Friday,  August 
6  until  noon,  Wednesday,  September  8. 
This  resolution  has  been  adopted. 

Mi.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  procedure 
under  which  this  House  Resolution  557 
and  this  other  unnumbered  Joint  resolu- 
tions are  being  brought  up?  What  is  the 
procedure  for  bringing  them  up?  They 
are  not  coming  up,  apparently,  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  Are  these  privi- 
leged resolutions? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  resolution  of  inquiry 
Is  a  privileged  resolutioD  and  we  have 
permission  to  bring  up  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  that— from 
what  committee  are  they? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  One  Is  f  nsn  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations  and  the  other  is 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sennlcee. 
An  inquiry  resolution  is  always  privi- 
leged. We  have  had  several  inquiry  reso- 
lutions in  the  past  several  weeks,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourns  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order  im- 
der  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U.S.  ARMY 
MATERIEL  COMMAND 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misison  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1, 
the  UjS.  Army  Materiel  Command  wUl 
celebrate  its  ninth  anniversary.  This 
great  organization,  the  "Arsenal  for  the 
Brave,"  is  headed  by  an  outstanding 
soldier,  a  leader  of  leaders,  a  dedicated 
citizen,  a  great  humanitarian,  a  man 
whom  I  know  is  respected  by  all  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him: 
Gen.  Henry  A.  Miley.  a  distinguished 
public  servant  of  the  highest  order. 

In  my  personal  dealings  with  General 
Miley,  I  have  developed  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  highest  admiration  for  tUs 
outstanding  military  leader  and  truly 
humane  man.  Under  General  Miley's 
able  leadership,  AMC  provides  the 
Army's  weapons  and  equipment.  In- 
cludhig  research  and  development,  pro- 
curement and  production,  storage  and 
distribution,  inventory  management, 
maintenance,  and  disposal.  Some  13,000 
military  and  134,00()  civilian  personnel 
are  directly  employed  in  AMC's  nation- 
wide network  of  more  than  180  military 
installations  and  activities. 

Relatively  young  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  Army,  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command  inherited  a  tradition  of  excel- 
lence from  the  Technical  Services  which 
extends  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our 
Nation.  Building  on  that  proud  tradi- 
tion, U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  has 
forged  a  record  of  logistics  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  flghtingman  that  is 
imparalleled. 

Its  initial  phase  of  consolidation  and 
organization  was  interrupted  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  by  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Through  the 
magnificent  efforts  of  the  men  and 
women  of  AMC,  those  logistical  demands 
were  met  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

Commenting  on  AMC's  performance. 
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on  the  occasion  of  Its  ninth  anniversary. 
Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  stated: 

Since  Its  establishment  aa  a  separate  com- 
mand, the  Army  Materiel  Command  has 
maintained  the  highest  traditions  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  competence.  The  ver- 
satility and  dedication  displayed  by  its  mem- 
bers In  the  development  and  production  of 
materials  and  weapons  have  led  to  great 
progress  in  Army  operations  and  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  national  defense.  I  join  all 
members  of  the  Army  In  wishing  you  con- 
tinued success  in  your  future  efforts  to  en- 
hance our  combat  readiness. 

Since  November  1. 1970,  Gen.  Henry  A. 
Miley,  Jr.,  has  been  the  commander  of 
AMC.  Boldly  moving  out  from  the  base 
established  by  his  predecessors,  General 
Miley  has  made  outstanding  en-ogress 
toward  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
viable  and  dynamic  logistical  base  for  the 
Army,  in  a  period  of  decreasing  re- 
sources. 

Eminently  qualified  for  assignment  to 
his  present  position.  General  Miley  is  no 
stranger  to  logistics.  A  1940  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  this  Boston- 
reared  ofiflcer  served  with  the  Ordnance 
Corps  during  World  War  II  from  New 
Guinea  to  the  Philippines. 

Subsequently,  he  served  <hi  the  faculty 
of  the  Ordnance  School,  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  administration 
from  Northwestern  University,  attended 
the  Airoy  War  CoUege,  and  further 
broadened  his  logistical  talents  while  as- 
signed as  Director  of  Procurement  and 
Production,  AMC;  as  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Department 
of  the  Army;  and  as  Deputy  Command- 
ing General  of  Army  Materiel  Command, 
prior  to  his  present  assignment. 

His  only  desire  has  been  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  sustain  and  protect  and 
provide  for  oin-  soldiers  wherever  they 
are  stationed. 

Under  the  leadership  of  General  Miley, 
AMC  progress  during  the  past  year  has 
been  highlighted  by  the  Institutitm  of 
management  Innovations  designed  to 
conserve  resources  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  fully  responsive  logistical 
base  for  the  Army  in  the  face  of  steadily 
declining  funds  occasioned  by  the  phase- 
down  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Selected  reorganization  through  ccm- 
solldation  or  realinement  of  functions 
and  activities  has  been  undertaken  to 
improve  eflaciency  in  operations.  Reor- 
ganizations have  primarily  been  directed 
toward  increasing  overhead  efficiency, 
combining  facilities  to  improve  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  costs. 

Continuing  an  effort  begun  in  October 
1969  to  seek  significant  improvements  In 
weapons  system  acquisition  procedures, 
AMC  has  intensified  application  of  the 
"Should  Cost  Analysis"  technique.  The 
technique  encompasses  a  detailed,  in- 
tensive review  of  a  contractor's  manage- 
ment and  production  practices  to  iden- 
tify and  determine  the  costs  resulting 
from  mismanagement  and  uneconomic, 
inefficient  practices.  Elimination  of  such 
projected  costs  permits  the  Government 
to  develop  a  negotiation  cost  objective 
based  on  reasonable  attainable  econo- 
mies and  efficiencies.  Not  Intended  to 


take  the  place  of  contractor  manage- 
ment, the  technique  provides  a  means 
of  ascertaining  the  most  reasonable 
prices  in  the  absence  of  normal  competi- 
tive restraints  and  promises  substantial 
cost  savings.  Seven  such  studies  have 
been  completed  to  date  and  three  are 
currenUy  in  progress. 

AMC  also  has  selected  two  planned 
procurements  for  Initial  application  of 
the  "life  cycle  costing"  technique.  This  is 
a  technique  by  which  the  successful  bid- 
der in  a  price  competiticm  is  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  cost  of  ownership  rather 
than  su^uisition  cost  alone.  In  other 
words,  the  successful  bidder  will  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  ultimate 
cost  of  an  item  to  the  Government  during 
its  useful  service  life.  Considered  is  cost 
of  acquisition,  operating,  maintaining, 
supporting  and  even  disposing  of  an 
item. 

Related  to  these  efforts,  training  has 
been  intensified  resulting  in  expanded 
use  of  existing  training  courses  as  weU 
as  the  development  and  utilization  of  12 
new  courses  in  AMC  schools,  all  geared 
to  Improving  the  materiel  acquisition 
process. 

An  AMC-instituted  program  for  reli- 
ability Improvement  of  selected  equip- 
ment—RISE— has  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  135  potential  candidates  for  reli- 
ability improvement,  with  an  estimated 
cost  avoidance  of  $293  million.  Objectives 
are:  to  survey  performance  of  all  AMC 
equipment  to  identify  the  components 
contributing  the  most  to  performance 
degradation  and  high  maintenance  cost; 
analyze  the  components  identified  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  reliability  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made;  and,  to  begin 
reliability  improvement  programs  on 
those  offering  the  greatest  return  on  in- 
vestment. Some  80  of  the  135  potential 
projects  are  already  underway  or  f>ro- 
posed  for  funding  with  a  potential  cost 
avoidsmce  of  $120  million. 

Huge  costs  savings  are  being  achieved 
through  the  substantially  increased  use 
of  retread  tires  to  meet  the  Army's  tire 
replacement  requirements.  Retreading  is 
now  being  accomplished  in  the  United 
States  and  about  11  foreign  countries, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  by  private 
industry.  To  date,  126  Army  installations 
have  reported  144,000  tires  retreaded  and 
savings  of  $5.4  million  in  the  Q^st  half 
of  fiscal  year  1971.  Savings  for  the  entire 
year  are  estimated  at  $14  million.  Plans 
are  underway  to  begin  retreading  spe- 
cific sized  aircreift  tires  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  rebuilding  solid  rubber  tires, 
roadwheels,  and  tank  track  for  c(Mnbat 
vehicles  is  now  imder  study. 

The  command  readied  a  plan  during 
the  period  which,  assuming  necessary  fi- 
nancial support,  will  make  it  possible  to 
complete  its  efforts  to  successfully  com- 
ply with  the  pollution  abatement  require- 
ments of  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 
in  the  production  and  operation  of  its 
equipment  and  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Pollution  sources  slated 
for  early  emphasis  include  vehicles,  in- 
dustrial and  military  engines,  aircraft, 
fuels  and  lubricants,  and  fixed  facilities. 
In  the  later  area,  258  sources  of  pollu- 
tion were  identified  for  corrective  action 
at  51  AMC  installations. 

Sixteen  defense  items  are  Involved  in 


c(H>roduction  projects  with  six  foreign 
countries  and  NATO,  resulting  in  an  esti- 
mated $562  million  gold  flow  to  the 
United  States.  New  business  for  the  mili- 
tary sales  program  In  the  first  three 
quarters  of  fiscal  year  1971  is  $420  mil- 
lion as  compared  to  $323  million  for  the 
entire  preceding  fiscal  year. 

In  its  continuing  program  to  improve 
the  present  and  future  combat  capability 
of  the  Army,  AMC  has  made  significant 
progress  in  the  development  eind  field- 
ing of  weapons  and  associated  equip- 
ment: 

Wjjrk  is  progressing  on  an  Army  tech- 
nical data  system — ^ARTADS — an  effort 
to  design  and  control  the  manufacture 
of  a  systnn  that  wiU  assimilate  and  co- 
ordinate other  field  computer  (vterationt 
and  further  extend  autcHnaticm  on.  the 
batUefield  of  the  future.  Scheduled  to  be 
absorbed  are  three  major  computer 
projects  already  in  (q>eration:  Tactical 
operation  systems — TOS;  tactical  fire 
direction  system — TACFIRE — and  the 
air  defense  control  and  coordinating 
system — ^ADCCS.  Slated  to  be  added  is  a 
fourth  component  ctart — automatic 
flight  tqseration  centers — ^AFCC. 

Another  advanced  project  is  the  AN/ 
TRN-30,  an  omnidirectional  radio  grround 
beacon  Intended  as  an  aid  to  navigation 
for  Army  alreraft.  It  is  designed  for  use 
at  base  silrstiips  and  remotely  dispersed 
landing  facilities  where  heavier  aids  such 
as  groimd  control  approach  are  not  avail- 
able or  are  imprsM^tical.  The  equipment 
is  in  two  configurations,  the  pathfinder — 
man  portable — and  the  tactical — semi- 
fixed— with  range  capability  of  from  IS 
to  more  than  100  nautical  miles.  When 
employed  in  conjunction  with  available 
aircraft  automatic  direction  finders,  it 
can  provide  bearing  and  indication  of 
station  to  alreraft  crews  who  can  then 
correlate  this  information  with  topo- 
graphical or  aeronautical  charts  to 
determine  position. 

Army  requirements  were  approved  for 
a  utility  tactical  transport  aircraft  sys- 
tem— UTTAS— to  replace  the  UH-1 
"Huey"  as  the  Army's  squad  carrier.  In- 
dustry will  initially  be  requested  to  sub- 
mit proposals  for  the  engine  development 
contract.  The  airframe  development  con- 
tract will  follow  at  a  later  date.  It  is 
planned  to  select  two  airframe  manu- 
facturers for  a  competitive  "fly  off,"  at 
which  time  a  single  manufacturer  will  be 
selected  for  production.  Prcnnised  is 
greater  payload,  airspeed,  reliability,  and 
survivability,  resulting  in  a  more  cost 
effective  machine  for  operational  units. 

First  phase  development  was  begun 
for  a  new  heavy  lift  helicopter — HLH — 
capable  of  lifting  22.5  tons,  nearly  twice 
the  payload  of  the  Army's  current  mcxlel. 
Boeing  Co.'s  Vertol  Division  received  a 
$12  million  initial  contract  to  design, 
develop,  fabricate,  test,  and  demonstrate 
selected  advance  technological  compo- 
nents. This  effort  is  expected  to  lead  to  a 
conceptual  configuration  for  the  huge 
bird  which  is  viewed  as  promising  a  giant 
step  forward  in  wartime  logistics  support 
of  combat  forces,  over  beachheads  before 
port  facilities  can  be  created — over 
moimtaln  ranges — through  forests  and 
swamps,  while  roads  and  bridges  are 
being  built. 
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A  newly  developed  laser  guidance  tecb- 
nlQue  for  missiles  was  successfully  dem- 
onstrated. In  tests  conducted  at  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  specially  fitted 
large  rockets  were  fired  and  guided  to 
precise  impacts  at  ranges  of  more  ttum 
10  miles  by  homing  on  laser  beams 
reflected  off  a  ground  target. 

Two  types  of  far  infrared  thermal 
imaging  systems  were  combat  tested 
and  evaluated  in  Vietnam  with  a  high 
degree  of  success,  "niese  systons  are  pas- 
siTe  and  depend  upon  heat  emitted  from 
the  targets  and  their  background.  One 
system,  the  night  vision  forward  looking 
Infrared — FUR — is  helicopter  mounted 
for  airborne  surveillance,  detection,  rec- 
ognition, and  fire  cootrol.  The  other  is 
the  handheld  infrared  thermal  viewer — 
AN/PAS-7— utilized  by  ground  troops  for 
the  detection  and  recognition  of  person- 
nel at  short  ranges.  Potential  ccxnmerdal 
applications  include  the  system's  pos- 
sible use  for  detecting  flaws  in  materials. 

A  new  high-explosive  155-millimeter 
rocket-assisted  projectile  has  been  de- 
veloped which  greatly  increases  the  range 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Army's  M-109 
self-propelled  howitzer.  The  projectile 
contains  a  rocket  motor  designed  to  ig- 
nite 7  seconds  after  firing  to  optimize 
range  performance.  Current  plans  call  for 
utilizing  the  projectile  also  in  the  XM- 
199  15S-miIllmeter  lightweight  towed 
howitzer  now  under  development.  A 
similar  projectile  has  also  been  developed 
for  use  in  105-milllmeter  howitzer  sys- 
tems which,  in  c<nnbinatian  with  an  im- 
proved propelling  charge,  provides  in- 
creases in  range  from  12,800  to  more 
than  15,000  meters. 

A  proolsing  develf^ment  in  weaponry 
is  the  XM-204  soft-recoil  105-millimeter 
towed  howitzer.  In  a  soft-recoil  system, 
approximately  half  the  firing  impulse  is 
Imparted  mechanically  into  the  recoil- 
ing parte  during  the  run-up  period  re- 
sulting in  a  rapid  forward  motion.  When 
firing  occiirs.  it  takes  about  half  of  the 
actual  firing  impulse  to  stop  this  forward 
motion  before  recoil  can  start.  At  the 
end  of  recoil,  a  short,  controlled  counter- 
recoil  stroke  returns  the  syston  to  its 
latched  position.  Advantages  are  im- 
I»x)ved  firing  stability,  reduced  weight 
and  package  size,  increased  rate  of  fire 
and  a  greater  range  than  its  predeces- 
sors. 

Now  entering  production  Is  the  high 
mobility  GOER  family  of  vehicles.  A 
productiCKi  contract  was  awarded  in  May 
1971  for  a  mix  of  1.300  vehicles  includ- 
ing 812  cargo  carriers.  371  fuel  di^iens- 
Ing  carriers  and  117  wreckers. 

Competitive  requests  for  proposal  were 
being  readied  for  relteg'to  Industry  for 
the  XM-800  armored  reconnaissance 
Scout  vehicle  program.  The  Scout  will 
have  greater  armor  protection  than  the 
M-114  presentiy  used  in  reconnaissance 
and  security  missions  and  will  provide 
a  balanced  combination  of  mobility, 
agility,  and  detection  capfOitllty  in  all 
weatiier.  The  plan  is  to  award  expanded 
contract  definition — "BCD — contracts  to 
two  or  more  contractors  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

New  vehicles  issued  to  Army  imlts  dur- 
ing the  period  hiclude  the  M-561  1  Vi-ton 
truck,   more  familiarly  known  as  the 


Qama  Ooat.  Tlie  six-wheeled  vehicle  has 
separate  tractor  and  carrier  bodies  con- 
nected by  an  articulation  Joint  which 
permits  them  to  pitch  and  roll  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  mn^ntain  tire- 
to-ground  contact  for  exceptional  cross- 
country mobility  over  all  terrain. 

These  accomplishments  are  note- 
worthy, and  I  congratulate  Oeneral 
Miley  and  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  on  these  sig- 
nificant accomplishments. 


UNFULFILLED  PROMISES:  EDUCA- 
CATICW  FOR  MIGRANT  FARM- 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an- 
other program  which  is  supposed  to  ben- 
efit migrant  farmworkers,  but  which  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

Given  the  fact  that  up  to  half  of  the 
migrant  labor  force  is  under  25  years  of 
age  and  fully  a  fourth  are  between  14 
and  17,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that 
educaticmal  opportunities  is  the  most 
pressing  need  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
Migrant  children  generally  face  educa- 
tional barriers  and  haphazard  educa- 
tional opportunities  because  they  move 
with  their  families  or  drop  out  in  order 
to  suiH>lement  family  incomes. 

The  migrant  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Sec(»idary  Education  Act 
was  supposed  to  deal  with  tills  problem 
by  providing  grants  to  the  States  so  that 
they  and  their  localities  could  plan  and 
operate  compoisatory  education  pro- 
grams for  migrant  cliildren  during  the 
school  year  and/or  summer  session. 

In  1970,  45  of  the  47  States  eligible  to 
participate  in  migrant  programs  drew 
upon  an  appropriation  of  about  $51  mil- 
lion. Home  States  tend  to  work  on  a  con- 
centrated educational  program  for  the 
regular  school  year  so  that  children  may 
leave  early  and  arrive  late  while  host 
States  emphasize  ccunpensatory  summer 
session  programs  for  preteens  and  teen- 
agers. Both  tsrpes  of  programs  are 
suwosed  to  attack  five  major  needs  of 
migrant  children:  language  training, 
health  and  medical  care,  cultural  de- 
velopment, self-image  improvement,  and 
nutrition. 

The  Naticmal  Committee  an  the  Edu- 
cation of  Migrant  Children  recently  con- 
ducted a  year-long  study  of  the  status 
of  education  for  children  of  migratory 
farmworkers.  Their  report.  Wednesday's 
Children,  was  tiigWy  critical  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  report  notes  that  it  Js  poorly 
fimded  at  the  national  level  and  has  low 
priority  within  the  U.S.  OlBce  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  program  Is  the  victim  of 
poor  planning  and  implementation.  This 
results  in  unspent  funds  and.  of  course, 
no  benefits  for  migrant  ctiildren.  For 
fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969,  $12.1 
million  was  returned  unspent  by  the 
States  and  another  $4.4  million  was  im- 
allocated.  Over  these  3  fiscal  years, 
then,  $1.7  million  of  appropriated  funds 
went  unused,  llihik  oi  the  number  of 


children  who  might  have  been  reached 
with  these  fimds. 

One  of  the  piDblems  facing  this  pro- 
gram Is  the  impossibility  of  estimating 
how  many  children  are  being  served.  At 
the  time  of  NCEMC's  study,  neither  un- 
duplicated  enrollment  figures  nor  avn'- 
age  daily  attendance  records  for  migrant 
children  were  available.  NCEMC  did 
turn  up  evidence,  however,  that  many 
eligible  students  were  not  being  reached 
by  the  program. 

The  study  also  criticized  the  frag- 
mented, hit-or-miss  lUTproach  adopted 
by  most  States.  No  naticmal  thrust  or 
program  leadership  was  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Educatlmi  which  has  opted  in- 
stead for  a  policy  of  deference  to  local 
and  State  practices.  This  lack  of  leader- 
ship has  caused  difficulties  in  many 
areas,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  hap- 
hazard  approach  to  staffing  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Allow  me  to  quote  at  length  from  the 
report  on  staffing  policies  in  several 
northern  States — Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

It  w«a  In  northern  projects  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  predominantly  An^o  proXcs- 
slonals  serving  predominantly  Mexican- 
American,  Negro,  or  Puerto  Rlcan  migrant 
children  was  most  strlldng.  In  many  com- 
munities, "home  folks  first"  had  been  Insti- 
tutionalized Into  a  fixed  employment  policy. 
(This  is  the  policy  of  offering  employment 
to  local  teachers  or  profeaslonals  regardleoa 
of  special  training  or  abilities.)  In  only  one 
did  minority  groups  give  evidence  of  being 
strong  enough  to  even  begin  to  protest  this 
policy. 

In  a  New  York  State  school  district  with 
large  numbers  of  poor  Negro  and  Puerto  Rl- 
can children,  noit  a  single  principal  cr 
teacher  In  nine  schools  of  the  district  wm 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rloen.  It  was  stated  that 
several  Negro  teachers  have  been  accepted  for 
employment,  but  only  one  had  ever  taught 
there  (he  stayed  one  year)  because  the  others 
had  been  unable  to  find  suitable  hoiislng  in 
the  town.  Of  the  eight  school-year  aides, 
four  were  Puerto  Rlcan.  two  were  Negro, 
and  two  were  Anglo.  In  addition,  two  "re- 
verse Peace  Corps"  volunteers  from  Costa 
Rica  and  Argentina  were  providing  many 
educational  and  social  services  which  were 
otherwise  completely  unavailable  to  Puerto 
Rlcan  children  and  parents.  In  the  1969  sum- 
mer migrant  education  project  (pupil  enroll- 
ment 70%  Puerto  Rlcan.  20%  Negro, 
10%  Anglo),  teachers  had  been  1(X)%  Anglo. 
However,  the  director  reported  utilizing  a 
number  of  recruitment-sources  from  outside 
the  school  system  to  try  to  build  a  more 
heterogeneous  staff  for  the  1070  summer 
school. 

In  all  other  stimmer  projects  visited  (In 
the  Northern  states) ,  all  teachers  were  Anglo. 
However,  one  director  and  two  supervisors 
were  Mexican  American,  and  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial number  of  home-school  coordina- 
tors, classroom  and  communlity  aides  were 
minority  group  members. 

As  Indicated  by  local  questionnaire  re- 
sponse, only  28%  of  the  1068-«9  regular 
school  year  programs  and  46%  of  the  1989 
summer  programs  In  our  sample  employed 
any  migrant  adults  In  any  capacity. 

Of  the  large  numbers  of  aides  observed 
In  1970  summer  migrant  education  programs, 
few  were  recruited  from  the  migrant  stream. 
In  the  nunols  and  New  Jersey  projects  we 
observed,  there  were,  to  the  best  of  our  In- 
formation, no  current  or  former  migrants 
employed  as  aides.  In  a  New  York  summer 
school,  two  teen-age  aides  were  migrants 
(they  expected  to  rettim  to  Florida  and 
graduate    from   high   school   the   foUowlng 
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school  year).  A  Washington  State  summer 
school  employed  two  formM*  migrants  as 
aides.  In  one  Wlaoonaln  summer  school,  ten 
of  the  21  teen-age  Neighborhood  Youth 
Ooit>s  aides  were  migrants;  in  anotlier  Wis- 
consin oonamnnlty,  one  migrant  mother  was 
employed  ae  the  tmly  aide  in  the  summer 
acbool  pragtam. 

The  NCEMC  also  found  "wide  varia- 
tions In  the  amount  and  quality  of  in- 
servloe  staff  training.  In  most  projects, 
they  found  littie  evidence  that  in-service 
training  programs  were  having  an  im- 
jx>rtant  Impact  on  day-to-day  classitxtm 
performance." 

TtiiB  is  another  example  of  a  Federal 
program  that  needs  to  be  made  to  work 
as  Intended  before  Congress  attempts  to 
write  new  legislation  of  benefit  to  mi- 
grant farm  woiicers.  The  program  has 
great  potential,  but  this  potential  is  not 
now  being  realized  because  of  weak  lead- 
ership from  the  Office  of  Education  and 
inadequate  funding  for  the  program  by 
the  Congress.  We  can  easily  remedy  these 
faults. 


A  POSmVE  APPROACH  TO  FOREIGN 
TRADE  ILLS  BY  CHAIRMAN 
MILLS 

(Ml.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  tuldress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  rematics  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  day  in  many  a  painful 
way  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  administration's  quixotic  poli- 
cies have  not,  are  not  and  will  not  ease 
the  many  economic  ills  which  continue 
to  plague  the  Nation. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  imless  the  Con- 
gress exerts  its  leadership  the  ciurent 
dose  of  Republican  "prosperity"  may  well 
spell  eooncHnic  disaster  for  the  country. 

The  latest  ill  is  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  where  it  appears  the  United  States 
may.  this  year,  nm  a  staggering  deficit 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  century. 

Fortunately  there  are  level  heads  and 
keen  intellects  who  see  the  need  for  ac- 
tion now  and  have  positive  proposals. 

Yesterday,  in  fact,  some  excellent  rec- 
ommendations on  the  urgent  matter  of 
eliminating  our  balance-of-trade  deficit 
and  reasserting  America's  will  and  abil- 
ity to  resume  its  leadership  in  this  field 
were  offered  by  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Club.  I  insert  Mr.  Mill^: 
speech  in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
colleagues: 

R«M*aKii  or  TBx  HoMaaaaut 
WiLBtm  O.  Minxs 
I  was  most  pleased  to  agree  to  your  Praa- 
Ident's  request  and  to  be  the  first  speaker  of 
the  Washington  Press  Club's  1971-72  year.  I 
dont  know  whether  or  not  there  is  slgnlfl- 
canoe  in  the  fact  that  the  Washington  Press 
Club  operates  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  I  know 
the  Federal  Oovaiunsnt  ftom  time  to  time 
has  shifted  its  coUeeUon  of  taxes  from  one 
fiscal  period  to  another  for  the  obvious  pur- 
poee  of  collecting  more  revenue  at  an  earlier 
date. 

I  c«talnly  assumed  when  I  agreed  to  oome 

that  your  Club  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  had  the  honor  of 

sddieaslng  a  number  of  gatherings  through- 
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out  the  country.  In  some  instances,  the  par- 
ties are  of  the  atlaUja  that  their  «in«.>..ini 
plight  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
QoTwnment  in  the  form  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  My  manage  has  been  one  of  undsr- 
ita nrtlng  of  their  problems  but  also  one  of  as- 
suimnce  that  the  only  general  TH^nng  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  capable  of  at  this 
time  Is  a  general  ^Hal^t^^  of  budgetary  defi- 
cits, nius,  if  this  Club  Is  Interested  at  all 
in  the  poaalbiUty  of  revenue  sharing,  my  mes- 
sage to  you  Is  the  same. 

I  would  nevertheless  like  to  generally  share 
a  few  thoughts  with  you  on  a  different,  but 
no  leas  oontlnuing,  deficit  this  country  faces, 
nus  is  the  deficit  situation  in  the  United 
SUtes  balance  of  paymenu.  It  was  leomUy 
estimated  that  the  United  Statea  balance  of 
payments  for  the  second  quarter  of  thif  yaar 
wlU  range  between  S6^  and  S7  billion,  de- 
pending on  the  method  of  computing'  the 
deficit.  This  compares  with  a  $6.6  billion  defi- 
cit for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  in  terms 
of  official  government  figures  on  the  official 
reserve  transactions  balance.  Thtu,  on  the 
basis  of  this  most  recent  estimate,  the  United 
Statee  deficit  In  its  intematiooal  transactions 
on  the  ofllclal  settlemiuits  baaU  la  running  at 
an  estimated  rate  In  excess  ot  $20  billion,  an- 
nuaUy.  This  situation,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
quires immediate  attention  and,  I  might  add, 
affirmative  action. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  post  World  War  n 
economic  policies  of  the  United  States  were 
achieving  by  the  end  of  the  1960'8  many  of 
the  goals  which  had  been  set  forth — expanded 
international  trade  throxigh  trade  liberaliza- 
tion, encouragement  of  economic  growth 
abroad  through  foreign  assistance  programs, 
and  an  international  monetary  system  with 
freely  convatlble  currencies  for  most  of  the 
major  countries. 

In  pursuing  these  policies,  however,  we 
f  aUed  to  take  into  account  that  the  outfiow 
of  dollars,  on  balance,  repreeented  a  shift 
in  productive  capacities  throughout  the 
world.  Further,  we  have  not  req>onded  to 
some  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  con- 
tinued shift  of  productive  o^MkCltlea  abroad 
and  the  economic  adjustments  that  are  re- 
sulting, which  are  discernible  in  terms  of 
our  balance  of  payments  accounts. 

Moreover,  the  measures  previously  adopted 
have  not  been  successful  in  reducing  the  out- 
fiow of  dollars.  As  our  payments  deficits  have 
continued,  the  value  of  the  dollar  In  interna- 
tional currency  markets  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  willingness  of  others 
to  hold  large  and  increasing  supplies  of  dol- 
lars. Thus,  I  sutmiit  that  continued  balance 
of  payments  deficits  of  the  magnitude  oc- 
curring the  first  quarter  of  this  year  and 
estimated  for  the  second  quarter  are  creat- 
ing a  crisis  of  confidence  which  the  United 
States  cannot  afford. 

It  Is  usu&Uy  concluded  by  tboe«  who  rec- 
ommend a  passive  stance  by  tlie  United 
States  on  the  payments  deficits  that  the  pri- 
mary responaibiUty  of  the  United  States  and 
the  most  effective  action  the  U.S.  can  take  is 
to  control  Its  inflation  and  restore  vitality 
to  its  economy. 

I  could  not  agree  more  that  this  is  the 
number  one  Issue  facing  the  country  today, 
and  obviously  not  Just  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments reasons.  I  have,  of  course,  previously 
made  my  views  known  on  the  need  tos  an 
effective  Inoomse  policy  In  view  of  our  oon- 
tlnuing inflation,  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment  and  pessimistic  projections  of 
capital  investment  trends. 

The  Administration  may  be  committed  to 
reasonable  price  stability  and  reasonably  full 
employment  (although  there  are  some  doubts 
about  the  later) .  In  point  ot  fact,  neither  Is 
being  achieved. 

As  It  has  been  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
our  payments  deficits  without  becoming  more 
competitive.  I  would  observe  we  oannot  be- 
come more  competitive  unless  our  producers 


are  assured  of  some  stability  in  their  eoMi, 
and  our  workers  are  assured  of  some  sta- 
blUty  in  their  cost  of  living.  Here  again  we 
have  a  crisis  of  nonfUlence  that  deserras  more 
action  and  lest  benign  neglect,  for  even  a 
benign  irrttatlon.  if  left  unattendiwl.  can 
become  fatal. 

We  can  not  wait  for  fundamental  adjust- 
ments In  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem; nor  can  we  afford  the  time  it  will  take 
for  other  nations  to  make  difficult  but  clear- 
ly required  decisions  regarding  the  value  of 
their  own  currency  and  their  own  ■««nT.«iwt« 
policies. 

Between  1B«2  and  this  year,  our  gross  na- 
tional product  rose  74  percent;  and  exports 
rase  89  percent.  However,  Imports  rose  144 
percent  over  the  same  period.  And  although 
exports  rose  more  than  (HIP,  the  United 
States  e^MTts  declined  as  a  share  of  total 
world  ezpiarts.  Thus,  it  Is  hard  to  refute  the 
conclusion  that  our  procedures  have  become 
relativtiy  less  competitive  in  wocld  maricets. 
We  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  aggregate  effect 
of  trade  practices  and  govenmient  actions 
abroad  that  place  our  producos  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  this  market  and  in  expert  mar- 
kets. 

As  our  international  position  has  evtdved 
from  a  position  of  leadership  to  one  of  part- 
nership in  International  eccmomic  affairs,  re- 
flecting the  shift  In  oon^>aratlve  economic 
strength,  we  must  regain  the  flexibility  to 
take  action  consonant  with  the  economic  ad- 
justment problems  we  face. 

Moreover,  in  exploring  the  poeslbUity  of 
action  to  alleviate  Immediate  proUems.  we 
must  assume  that  other  countries  wiU  be 
undMstanding  of  our  problems  and  cooperate 
In  finding  strfutions.  In  my  conversation  with 
foreign  officials,  I  flnd  that  they  are  strong 
and  effective  advocates  against  United 
States  actions  that  might  impinge  on  their 
own  trade  and  economic  Interests.  Just  as 
important,  I  also  flnd  they  are  realists  In  rec- 
ognizing that  this  country  has  the  right  and 
the  obligation  to  take  action  or  alternatively 
and  sometimes  preferably  to  seek  their  co- 
operation In  preventing  basic  Imbalances  in 
economic  forces  from  endangering  the  whole 
framework  of  International  economic  co- 
operation that  both  they  and  we  have  saorl- 
fioed  so  much  to  achieve. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  must  act 
prompUy  to  correct  the  dlsequUlbrlum  in  Its 
international  economic  relations  before 
further  outfiows  of  dollars  bring  about  a  cri- 
sis from  which  none  of  the  trading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  could  completely  escape. 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  which 
can  be  adopted  which  could  bring  about  a 
more  Inmiedlate  redress  in  some  of  our  inter- 
national payments  accounts.  One  of  the  ap- 
proaches that  was  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration last  year  and  Included  in  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  Is  the  Domestic  International 
Salee  Corporation  (DISC) .  This  proposal  rec- 
ognises that  to  some  extent  our  own  tax  laws 
encourage  investment  In  productive  facul- 
ties abroad  rather  than  export  sales  of  prod- 
ucts produced  in  this  coiintry. 

I  believe  the  DISC  propoesl  to  be  reapcm- 
sive  to  some  of  the  many  preasures  fadng 
United  States  firms  to  shift  their  produc- 
tive faculties  to  foreign  countrlee  rather 
than  malnuinlng  their  productive  facilities 
here.  I  beUeve  It  to  be  completely  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  Statee  wortcers.  many  of 
vrtiom  are  becoming  concerned  that  the  shift 
of  productive  facilities  abroad  U  threatening 
their  employment  opportunltiee. 

In  view  of  the  strong  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration last  year,  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  that  it  has  failed  to  formaUy  for- 
ward the  DIBC  propoeal  to  the  Congress  this 
year  or  to  request  any  priority  action  in  ttOs 
regard.  I  beUeve  the  DISC  proposal  should  be 
given  an  order  of  high  priority  and  have  so 
indicated  this  to  Administration  ofllciala. 
Just  as  the  role  of  the  dollar  in  the  Inter- 
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nmtlonal  monetery  lystam  tX  tbla  time  iiiAkM 
It  dlffleolt  to  cbant*  the  value  of  the  doner 
in  reference  to  other  emreneiee,  aome  of  the 
intamatioua  tnwle  nilee  ecreed  to  Tears 
•CO.  while  eerrinc  the  intereet  of  our  trwUng 
pertnere  are  tnooneletent  with  our  own  preo- 
tlces  end  pUoe  our  produoen  at  a  dlaadvan- 
ta(e  In  woild  markets.  One  exaixq>le  is  the 
boder  tax  system  based  on  the  value  added 
tax  most  BuTopean  and  many  other  coun- 
tnee  have  adopted. 

The  disadvantages  to  United  Statee  pro- 
ducers stemming  from  border  tax  systems, 
partlc\ilariy  in  the  Kuropean  Eoonomle  Com- 
munity, have  been  the  subject  of  much  in- 
ternational discussion,  all  of  which  has  been 
qiUte  trultlees  In  terms  of  removing  the  dis- 
advantages to  the  United  SUtes.  Depute  thp 
lack  of  accommodation  on  the  border  tax  Is- 
sue, the  border  tax  system  Itself  has  impli- 
cations for  ova  current  situation  and  may 
offer  a  temporary  solution  to  growing  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  our  trade  balance, 
pending  more  fundamental  Improvements  in 
our  economic  posture. 

An  export  rebate/Import  surcharge  ap- 
proach is  what  I  have  in  mind.  Obviously, 
such  a  proposal  has  many  significant  raml- 
flcatioos  in  terms  of  both  the  position  at  the 
United  States  In  the  world  eoonMny  and  in 
its  relations  with  individual  countries. 

However,  the  recent  trends  In  trade  are  so 
disadvantageous  as  they  relate  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation  that  every  coa- 
slderatloci  should  be  given  to  this  means  of 
restoring  some  equality  for  United  States 
producers  In  world  markets.  Obviously,  a 
slsable  border  adjustment  for  balance  of 
payments  reasons  would  necessarily  be  tem- 
porary. On  the  other  hand.  If  other  countries 
with  value  added  tax  systems  find  It  Impos- 
sible to  reach  some  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  on  the  effects  of  the  border 
tax  system.  I  feel  that  a  permanent  system 
of  tax  adjustment  at  the  border  r^lectlng 
the  incidence  of  domestic  taxes  in  the  United 
States  should  definitely  be  considered. 

I  am  aware  that  other  countries  and  many 
interests  In  our  own  country  will  decry  even 
the  examination  of  this  proposal.  They  will 
again  pcrfnt  to  IntematioQal  rules  which  pro- 
hibit such  measures,  even  for  legitimate  bal- 
ance at  payments  reasons.  Theee  same  rules, 
of  course,  did  not  prevent  at  least  three  of 
our  major  trading  partners  In  the  last  decade 
from  adopting  Import  surcharges  and  two 
ooiuitrlee  also  granting  export  rebates  in 
response  to  their  own  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Committee  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  explore  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  type  of  an  approach  In  view 
of  our  pressing  balance  of  payments  and 
balance  of  trade  situation. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  measures  that 
can  be  taken  lees  directly  related  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  domestic  producing  in- 
terest, but  nevertheless  meaningful  in  re- 
ducing the  outflow  of  dollars. 

One  example  Is  the  authority  given  the 
President,  as  yet  unused,  to  Impoee  the  In- 
terest squalisatKm  tax  on  short-term  funds 
bring  placed  abroad. 

In  1970,  short-term  capital  outflows  rose  to 
a  level  of  about  $1.1  bUllon.  In  the  first  quar- 
ts of  1971.  this  short-term  outfiow  continued 
to  wonen.  reaching  an  anntial  rate  of  more 
than  $1.3  billion.  In  the  case  of  liquid  bank 
claims,  the  outfiow  more  than  doubled — 
going  from  $119  mllll<»  in  1970  to  $288  mU- 
lion  (at  an  annual  rate)  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1971.  The  biggest  shift,  however,  was  In 
the  category  of  nonbank  liquid  short-term 
capital  flows.  Here,  our  position  changed 
from  an  inflow  to  the  United  States  of  $893 
million  In  1970  to  an  adverse  outfiow  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  to  $640  mllUoti  (on  an 
annual  rate  basU)— a  shift  of  over  $1  billion. 
While  the  figures  on  short-term  capital  out- 
flow stiu  ars  not  available  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1971. 1  think  It  Is  obvious  that  the 


Bitaatlon  worsened  ocnslderahty,  at  Isast  up 
untU  the  time  of  the  revaluation  at  the 
mark. 

This  precipitous  outflow  of  short-term  cap- 
ital funds  is  something  which  the  Congress 
reallaed  might  be  hai^Molng  when  It  last 
acted  on  the  interest  equalixaUon  tax.  It 
was  to  check  outflows  such  as  those  we  have 
jQst  experienced  that  the  Congress  gave  the 
administration  standby  authority  to  impose 
the  Interest  equallzaUon  tax  on  debt  obliga- 
tions of  lees  than  a  year.  The  widest  possible 
latitude  was  given  the  administration  to 
exclude  categories  of  debt  involving  bustneas 
or  personal  transactions,  to  avoid  affecting 
short-term  loans  made  to  aaslBt  buslnees 
•nteiprtses  of  \JB.  persons.  However,  it  was 
contemplated  that  thta  authority  would  be 
used  in  connection  with  nonbuxlneas  related 
bank  deposits,  bank  aoceptances,  commercial 
paper  and  certificates  of  deposit.  Theee  are 
the  outfiows  motivated  primarily  by  an  in- 
terest rate  gain  or  a  gain  due  to  exchange 
rate  fluctuations. 

The  administration  was  given  this  atithor- 
Ity  to  minimize  this  outpouring  of  short- 
term  Inveetment  capital  during  dlfilcult  peri- 
ods of  stress.  However,  It  was  a  real  disap- 
pointment to  me  that  the  admlnlstraticm 
failed  to  use  this  authority  during  the  period 
of  dUBouIt  relatlonahlps  with  the  mark  earlier 
this  year.  An  innovative  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  would  have  made  use 
of  this  tool  provided  by  the  Congress  to  dsal 
with  this  problem. 

One  of  the  major  sources  for  the  continued 
outfiow  of  dollars  has  been  the  military  as- 
sistance programs  and  related  military  acti- 
vities abroad.  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
our  balance  of  payments  situation,  quite 
aside  frtnn  the  question  of  our  continued 
military  presence  In  Europe,  I  feel  that  im- 
mediate talks  should  be  held  with  our  NATO 
allies  toward  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
net  balance  of  payments  costs  to  the  United 
States  for  Its  share  of  defense  commltmenta 
in  costs  to  the  United  States  for  Ita  share 
of  defense  commitments  in  Europe. 

I  have  discussed  the  various  approachee 
outlined  above  because  of  my  conviction  that 
the  bcOance  of  payments  situation  demands 
action  by  the  United  States  Government,  co- 
operation of  American  commercial  and  finan- 
cial tnteresta  that  might  be  affected  by  these 
propoeali,  and  the  iinderstandlng  and  co- 
operation of  oxir  friends  abroad.  There  un- 
doubtedly are  other  measuree  that  should 
be  considered.  Insofar  as  they  Involve  pro- 
posals within  the  Jurtsdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  believe,  the 
committee  would  give  high  priority  to  any  re- 
sponsible interim  measure  to  reduce  the 
dangers  In  our  balance  of  payments  proUem. 

I  certainly  recognise  that  some  of  theee 
measuree  if  Implemented  could  have  signifi- 
cant repercussions.  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nise, however,  that  the  oonUnued  strength  of 
the  dollar  must  rest  as  it  has  In  the  past  on 
the  productive  and  competitive  capability  of 
our  own  producers  and  their  workers  and 
the  wisdom  and  expertise  of  our  financial 
community. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  we  cannot  re- 
duce the  deficit  in  o\ir  balance  of  payments 
unless  we  become  more  competitive.  We 
cannot  become  more  competitive  \intll  we 
stem  the  infiatl<»iary  tide  end  restore  Vital- 
ity to  our  producing  economy.  Nor  will  more 
staUe  price  trends  suffice  in  view  of  the 
many  disadvantages  facing  our  producing 
interest.  This  is  why  temporary  meastires  are 
neceesary  to  mitigate  theee  disadvantages 
until  more  sound  conditions  of  trade  can  be 
established  with  the  cooperation  of  our  trad- 
ing partners. 

Quite  aside  from  these  measures  I  have  dis- 
cussed there  Is  undoubtedly  a  need  to  reor- 
ganise and  strengthen  the  International 
monetary  system.  The  fundamental  changes 
In  that  sy^m  that  are  required  will  obvi- 
ously take  a  long  time  to  »<y9mpll»h    The 


eaOant  to  which  any  change  in  the  intema- 
tlanal  monetary  system  will  be  refiectlve  at 
the  kmg-run  Interests  of  the  United  States 
depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  amoimt 
of  confidence  other  countries  have  in  our 
ability  to  act  with  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing. I  believe  that  such  confidence  requires 
that  we  act  now  m  those  areas  In  which  we 
can  move  toward  restoring  h»i>«/<*  in  our 
international  accounts. 


AIR  SAFETY  DEMANDS  COLLISION 
AVOIDANCE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permlssloQ  to'address  ibe  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extoid  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
mid-air  coUision  today  In  northern 
Japan  hit  close  to  home.  The  flight  engi- 
neer on  the  All-Nippon  Airways — ^ANA — 
Boeing  727  was  Donn  M.  Carpoiter,  of 
Miami,  Fla. 

The  air  collision  disaster,  the  worst 
single  loss-of-llfe  Incident  in  aviation 
history,  claimed  over  160  lives. 

This  tragedy  could  have  been  avoided. 
Mld-alr  collisions  need  not — and,  indeed, 
should  not— occur.  Inexpensive  collision 
avoidance  systems  can,  and  must,  be  per- 
fected. 

In  1967,  sluHily  after  the  mid-air  coDl- 
slcoi  in  Ashevllle,  N.C.,  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  82  people,  including  nine  Florld- 
lans  and  the  Secretary-designate  of  tht 
Navy.  I  introduced  legislation  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  an  effective,  eco- 
nomical collision  avoidance  system  for 
use  by  all  aircraft. 

Today,  despite  rapidly  developing  tech- 
nology, the  vast  majority  of  aircraft  fly- 
ing over  this  country  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  such  a  device.  The  present  cost 
of  collision  avoidance  systems  Is  prohibi- 
tive for  all  but  the  commercial  airlines. 

Last  year  the  House  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Conmiittee,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member,  Issued  a  2-year 
investigative  report  outlining  the  defi- 
ciencies in  air  traffic  control  improve- 
ment programs. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  Federal  avia- 
tion efforts  to  develop  a  low-cost  colli- 
sion avoidance  system  for  small  aircraft 
had  failed  to  ke«)  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing traffic  control  crisis. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  all  aircraft  are  of  ttie  smaller 
general  aviation  category,  flying  under 
visual  flight  rules  outside  the  control  of 
radar  and  air  controllers  on  the  ground. 

I  believe  that  the  technological  capa- 
bility exists  to  develop  a  reasonably 
priced  collision  avoidance  system  smd 
that  It  is  now  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  development  of  that 
system. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  coordinate  and  take 
wiiatever  steps  necessary,  including  re- 
search and  development,  to  make  avail- 
able as  soon  as  possible  a  collision  avoid- 
ance syston  for  use  aa  all  civil  aircraft. 

The  bill  also  speclflcally  directs  that 
the  collision  avoidance  system  must  be 
sufficiently  low  in  cost  so  that  it  will  not 
impose  an  unreasonable  economic  burden 
oa.  air  carriers  and  other  aircraft  owners 
and  operators. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
Join  in  support  of  this  vital  l^lslation. 
No  effect  is  too  great  to  avoid  the  tragic 
loss  in  life  and  pr<«)erty  that  inevitably 
accompanies  a  needless  air  disaster. 


THE  CROSS  FLORIDA  BARGE 
CANAL  PROJECT 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill, 
HJl.  10090,  which  passed  this  House  yes- 
terday, there  were  included  funds  for  the 
phasing  out  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  project.  My  purpose  in  making  this 
statement  is  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  approval  of  funds  for 
this  project  is  for  the  purpose  of  termi- 
nating the  project  and  that  by  no  means 
can  the  term  "continued  funding"  be 
misconstrued  to  read  "continued  con- 
struction." 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  termina- 
tion of  this  project  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  Florida  delegation 
prior  to  their  approval  of  the  Florida 
fund  request.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  directed  to  close  down  the  project 
and  the  funds  appropriated  will  be  to  al- 
low completion  of  work  on  the  existing 
canal  projects  necessary  to  leave  con- 
struction on  the  project  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion and  the  Corps  shall  have  flexibility 
within  the  amount  budgeted  to  take  such 
settlement  actions  as  may  be  appropriate 
in  connection  with  this  project.  Careful 
research  has  been  made  of  this  stipula- 
tion in  the  bill  and  I  have  the  concur- 
rence of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Congressman  John  Rhodes,  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  my  understanding  of  the  language 
of  the  bill  is  correct. 

When  agreement  on  this  matter  was 
reached  by  the  Florida  delegation  it  was 
so  reported  by  several  Florida  newspapers 
and  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  one  of  these  articles  and  call 
special  attention  to  the  reference  to  the 
delegation  supporting  the  funds  to  close 
out  the  canal  projects. 

The  recorded  vote  on  the  Public  Works 
Appropriation  bill  will  show  that  the 
members  of  the  Florida  delegation  re- 
main steadfast  in  their  stated  agreement 
that  fimds  be  appropriated  for  the  phas- 
ing out  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
and  should  not  be  misinterpreted  as  a 
vote  to  continue  the  canal. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  May  27 

1971 J 

Delegation  on  Oppoarrs  Banks  Anzs  Canal 

Dispute 

(By  Tom  Vlndguerra) 

Washinoton. — The  Florida  oongreesional 
delegation's  deep  split  over  the  shutdown 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  has  lofted 
dark  clouds  over  federaUy  financed  public 
works  In  South  Florida. 

The  procanal  old  guard  Democrats  of  the 
delegation,  headed  by  Rep.  Robert  Slkes,  D- 
Crestview,  turned  a  delegation  luncheon  yes- 
terday— traditional  during  Florida's  n-nnn^i 
pitch  for  pork  barrel  funds — into  a  eulogy 


over  the  demise  of  the  delegation's  historic 
unity  on  public  wwks  projects. 

NXAB-DONNTSaoOK 

Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Rep.  Slkes, 
delegation  dean,  said:  "If  we  fight  each 
other's  projects  in  this  delegation,  we  lose  co- 
hesive abUlty  to  stand  together  and  work  for 
all  of  Florida." 

The  Florida  luncheon  in  the  Capitol,  sand- 
wiched between  Senate  and  House  appear- 
ances of  Florida  officials  before  congressional 
committees,  nearly  erupted  into  a  donny- 
brook. 

For  yean.  Slkes  said,  the  Florida  delega- 
tion worked  together  to  support  each  other's 
public  works  project.  He  said  he  hoped  the 
luncheon  would  not  be  the  last  time  the 
delegation  was  together. 

Then  the  antlcanal  members  of  the  dele- 
gation had  their  say.  Republican  BUI  Young 
Pinellas  County's  freshman  congressman  who 
has  been  backing  President  Nixon's  shutdown 
of  the  Croes-Florlda  Barge  Canal  all  the  way, 
was  not  moved  by  the  historic  split  in  the 
Florida  delegation. 

On  his  feet.  Young  told  his  colleagues: 
"Whenever  politicians  meet  and  always  agree 
on  something,  the  pec^le  better  watch  out." 

He  said  he  would  continue  to  vote  his  con- 
victions. 

LAMENTS  SPLIT 

Rep.  Charles  Bennett.  D- Jacksonville,  canal 
advocate  battling  President  Nixon's  shut- 
down on  legal  grounds — he  says  the  President 
can  not  withhold  money  the  Congress  votes 
to  spend — said  he  was  going  through  a  "chill- 
ing experience  with  regard  to  government." 

Bennett  pledged  to  continue  to  Judge  each 
Florida  project  on  Its  merits,  but  he  lamented 
the  split  In  the  delegation  over  the  canal. 

Republicans  J.  Herbert  Burke,  R.  Browaid, 
and  Louis  Frey,  Orlando,  canal  opponents, 
sent  aides  to  the  luncheon. 

Rep.  James  Haley,  D-Sarasota,  who  op- 
poses the  canal,  quoted  former  Speaker  Sam 
Raybtim  as  telling  him  once  he  had  better 
refiect  the  views  of  51  per  cent  erf  his  con- 
stituents or  he  would  not  be  a  congressman 
long. 

His  constituency,  said  Haley,  is  against  the 
canal. 

Rep.  BUI  Chi4>pell,  D-Ocala,  canal  pro- 
ponent, said  the  shutdown  would  do  more  to 
damage  ecology  than  help  It. 

ENDOaSE  rONOS 

AU  the  congressmen  said  they  support  the 
canal  authority's  request  for  $5  million  to 
phase  out  the  facility,  which  runs  from  Yan- 
keetown  to  JacksonvUle. 

The  %\2A  mlUlon  request  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
(FCD),  whUe  endorsed  unanimously,  stlU 
was  not  seen  as  a  shoo-in. 

Under  questioning,  some  of  the  Florida 
lawmakers  mentioned  the  problems  Vjf  cut- 
backs In  government  spending  and  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

Between  the  lines,  observers  read  that  pork 
barrel  backscratchlng  in  the  Florida  delega- 
tion Is  over.  The  FCD  may  have  to  rely  on  the 
South  Florida  congressmen  alone  to  push 
through  the  budget  request  unscathed  if 
push  comes  to  shove  over  funds. 

The  shutdown  wUl  come  behind  closed 
doors  of  the  committee,  where  strings  are 
puUed.  The  old  guard  North  Florida  Demo- 
crats, who  pull  powerful  strings  in  Congress 
because  of  their  seniority,  put  the  canal  op- 
ponenta  in  South  FlOTlda  on  notice. 


CHILDHCXDD  LEAD  POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  today  the 


Senate  adcqited  an  amendment  to  its  ver- 
sion of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriatitms 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  adding  an  addi- 
tional $7.5  million  to  the  $7.5  miiiinn 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appr(Q)rlations 
Committee  to  fund  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law 
91-695) .  Thus,  the  Senate  bill  now  con- 
tains a  total  of  $15  million  to  combat 
childhood  lead  poisoning. 

While  this  is  a  commendable  8t^>— 
and  I  particularly  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Soiator 
Kenhsoy)  who  offered  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Senator  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvsmia  (Senator 
ScHWBiKER) — the  amount  provided  by 
the  Senate  is  still  $10  million  below  the 
amoimt  authorized  by  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

I  urgently  hope  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  accept  the  full  amoimt  pro- 
vided In  the  Senate  bill  when  they  con- 
vene in  conference,  so  that  a  meaningful 
Federal  assault  on  childhood  lead  poi- 
soning can  begin. 


HOGAN  INTRODUCES  RESOLUTION 
FOR  SAFEKEEPING  OF  HUNGAR- 
IAN HOLY  CROWN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Holy  C^rown  of  St.  Stephen  should  re- 
main in  the  safekeeping  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment until  Hungary  once  again 
functions  as  a  constitutional  government 
established  by  the  Hungarian  pec^le 
through  free  choice. 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  following  colleagues  have  chosen  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution  with  me: 

Mr.  AsDABBo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brasco  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Crane  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERwn^sKi  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Dtjlski  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FnqtJA  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Hicxs  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Horton  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Keating  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Kxicp  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lansgrxbx  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  McKxviTT  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Pelly  of  Washington. 

Mr.  PxTciNSKi  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  of  California. 

Mr.  Sandman  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  ScHERLE  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  WzLUAMs  of  Pennsylvania, 

Last  week,  July  19-23,  many  of  our 
colleagues  rose  in  this  Chamber  and  com- 
memorated the  13th  annual  observation 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  my  own  re- 
marics  on  July  21,  I  noted  that  every 
year,  during  this  observance,  much  talk 
is  bandied  about,  deep  concern  is  ex- 
pressed, and  much  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
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mamj  who  soScr  under  OommimM  op- 
{wewian.  However.  It  Is  rarely  poesible  to 
take  some  kind  of  constructive  action 
which  will  live  on  after  the  wdl-mcaning 
words  have  long  since  died  away. 

ICr.  Speaker,  today,  just  one  week  after 
rMng  in  this  Chamber  to  acknowl- 
edge our  concern  about  the  plight  <rf  the 
Captive  Nations,  some  of  us  in  this  body 
are  taking  some  coostruetive  action  in 
the  form  of  the  concurroit  resolution 
which  I  am  today  Introducing.  While 
this  resolution  will  affect  only  the  peo- 
I^es  of  one  Captive  Nation — ^Hungary — I 
bdieve  it  will  indicate  that  the  annual 
trfbutcs  of  the  American  Congress  dur- 
ing CvTtive  Nations  Week  are  not  Just 
■o  many  empty  words. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  woxild  like  to  offer 
a  wcntl  of  explanation  about  the  need 
for  the  resolution  I  am  introduoing  to- 
day. In  1945.  the  Holy  Crown  of  St. 
St^Then  was  entrusted  to  the  n.S.  Gov- 
ernment f «■  safekeeping  until  such  time 
as  Hungary  became  free  once  again  to 
function  as  a  oonstituticxuJ  government 
established  through  free  choice.  The 
Holy  Crown  is  a  natl<mal  treasure  of  im- 
mense historical  and  symbolic  signifi- 
cance to  Hungarians,  and  American- 
Hungarians,  who  believe  that  govern- 
mental power  is  Inhermt  In  the  Holy 
Crown  itself. 

In  the  course  of  recent  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations It  has  become  aivarent  that  a 
possibility  exists  that  the  Crown  may  be 
returned  in  an  effort  to  promote  Ameri- 
can-Hungarian relations.  My  concurrent 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  this  not  be  done  until  Hungary 
again  functions  as  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  Hungarian 
pecqile  through  free  choice.  We  must  not 
break  our  sacred  trust  and  thereby  in- 
dicate our  lack  of  hope  In  Hungary's  fu- 
ture. The  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
must  be  kept  in  trust  In  America,  and 
we  must  uphold  the  belief  of  Hungarians 
everywhere  that  someday  freedom  and 
Independence  will  return  to  Hungary,  as 
well  as  to  other  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  this  concur- 
rent resolution  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

R.  Com.  Rks.  388 
Oonetimnt  r«aolutlon  expressing  the  Mnse 
of  CongTMs  tluit  the  Holy  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  should  remain  in  the  safekeeping 
of   the   United   States   Oovemment   until 
Hungary  onoe  again  functions  as  a  con- 
stitutional government  established  by  the 
Hungarian  people  through  free  choice 
Whereas  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  la 
a  national  treasure  of  great  symbolic  and 
constitutional  slgnlflcanoe  to  the  Hungarian 
people:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oovernment  Is 
In  poeseeslon  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, It  having  been  entrusted  to  the  United 
States  In  194B  for  safekeeping  until  Hungary 
should  onoe  again  function  as  a  constitu- 
tional government  asUbllahed  by  the  Hun- 
garian people  through  free  cboloe;  and 

Whereas  Hungary  Is  presently  under  the 
control  of  an  atheistic  conununlst  regime  In 
whose  Interest  It  woxild  be  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen;  and 

Whereas  the  communist  government  of 
Hungary  has  proposed  that  the  Crown  be 
given  to  that  government  In  order  further 
to  Improve  the  atmosphere  of  Amertcan- 
Bungailan  rtiatlons:  and 

Whereas  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  communist  government  of 


Hungary  have  gradually  been  resumed,  and 
discussions  have  taken  place  with  a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  vano\>s  longstanding  bi- 
lateral problems;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  poesible  that  the  Holy  Crown 
may  be  considered  as  a  negotiable  item  by  the 
United  States  Oovernment;  and 

Whereas  the  hopes  of  the  oppreeaed  people 
at  Hungary  for  a  future  of  freedom  and 
Uberty,  and  the  hopes  of  their  brothers  and 
ststen  the  American-Hungarians  in  this 
country,  will  be  dashed  if  the  United  States 
Oovernment  breaks  Its  saored  trust  and  rrtln- 
qulahes  the  Crown:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Aesoloed  by  the  Bou*e  of  ttepreaentattvta 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen should  remain  in  the  safnireopint  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  untU  Hungary 
onoe  again  functions  as  a  constitutional  Oov- 
ernment established  by  the  Hungarian  people 
through  free  choice. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  VALOR 
FOR  NEXT  OP  KIN  OP  POWS  AND 
MIA'S 

The  SPEAEX31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Indochina  is  tragic,  cruel,  and  curious 
beyond  description.  Almost  uniquely, 
there  are  no  heroes — although  magnifi- 
cent acts  of  heroism  have  been  per- 
formed. 

'Loyalty,"  "bravery,"  "dedlcatitai," 
"duty,"  and  "competence"  are  words 
practically  unseen  and  imheard  in  the 
recQrd  numbers  of  the  volumes  written, 
recorded,  and  televised  about  this  miser- 
able war — although  loyalty,  bravery,  ded- 
Icaticm.  competence,  and  performance  of 
duty  have  beoi  displayed  in  unsurpassed 
degree  by  our  military  forces  who  have 
been  ordered  to  wage  the  longest,  most 
frustrating  war  in  our  history. 

Perhaps  our  POW's  and  MIA's  will  be 
the  heroes — as  well  as  the  hostages  and 
pawns — of  this  interminable  war. 

If  the  POW's  and  MIA's  are  not  to  be 
heroes — ^If  they  are,  instead,  to  be  merely 
human  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  ova 
fumbling  forays  Into  the  thankless  busi- 
ness of  preserving  peace  and  safeguard- 
ing personal  security;  or  if  they  are,  in- 
stead, to  continue  to  be  human  pawns  in 
the  complex  chess  game  of  international 
politics  between  the  free  world  and  those 
marauders  behind  the  iron,  bamboo,  and 
Jungle'  curtains — then  I  humbly  submit 
that  the  next  of  kin  of  our  POW's  and 
MIA's  are  heroes  or  heroines  above  com- 
pare. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  and 
serve  in  combat  with  some  extraordinary 
Americans — including  recipients  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — but 
never  have  I  Imown  a  more  patriotic, 
brave,  courageous,  or  devoted  group  than 
the  wives  and  families  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action. 

Never  has  a  nation  owed  so  much  to  so 
few. 

None  of  us  can  appreciate  the  agony 
and  grief,  the  interminable  waiting,  the 
distress  of  family  separation  at  the  most 
vital  time  of  family  life,  the  day-ln,  day- 
out  frustration  of  not  knowing  whether 
one's  loved  one  is  dead  or  alive. 

None  of  us  can  achieve  the  only  de- 
sire of  the  next  of  kin;  namely,  that  their 
servicemen    be    returned    to    freedom 


promptly,  safely,  and  soundly.  The  next 
of  kin  are  even  more  hdpless. 

We  can,  and  should,  express  our  com- 
passion for  the  horrendous  ordeal  of  our 
POW  and  MIA  families,  our  gratitude 
for  their  service,  our  recognition  of  their 
heroism  and  valor.  To  offer  a  mere  token 
of  our  Nation's  gratitude  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  loyalty,  courage 
and  valor  of  the  next  of  Idn  of  our  POW's 
and  MIA's,  I  have  proposed  and  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  811  to  es- 
tablish the  Congressional  Medal  of  Valor, 
the  complete  text  of  which  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  trust  it  is  self- 
explanatory. 

The  resolution  follows: 


nj. 


811 


Joint  rescdtttlon  to  establish  the  Oongres- 
stooal  Medal  of  Valor  and  to  authoriae  its 
award  to  certain  next  of  kin  of  servloaman 
missing  In  action  or  prtsonars  of  war  in 
Indochina  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Congress 
Betolvei  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Mtep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreas  assembled. 

We,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  tlte 
House  of  Representatives: 

In  humble  gratitude  for  the  heroic  sacri- 
fices of  our  servicemen  who  have  become 
prisoners  of  war  or  ir»i— ing  in  action  while 
serving  o\ir  Nation  on  missions  in  Indochina; 
and 

QiUte  mindful  that  the  only  award  their 
wives  and  families  would  ever  want  Is  the 
early  safe  and  sound  return  of  their  men 
to  freedom;  but,  nevertheless, 

Becognlzlng  the  distress  and  frustration 
Inflicted  upon  the  families  of  these  service- 
men by  reason  of  the  paucity  of  Information 
furnished  by^helr  captors  to  their  families 
regarding  then^  condition  and  whereabouts; 
and 

Understanding  the  anxieties  and  mental 
tensions  Imposed  upon  the  families  of  these 
men  by  reaaon  of  the  refusal  of  their  cap- 
tors to  permit  satisfactory  communication 
between  prisoners  and  family;  and 

Appreciating  the  anguish  and  grief  of  not 
knowing  for  long  periods  of  time  whether 
one's  husband,  father,  son,  or  brother  la 
dead  or  alive,  ill  or  well.  Injured  or  sound, 
tormented  or  at  ease;  and 

Respecting  their  steadfast  endurance  of 
these  and  other  agonies;  their  quiet  pa- 
tience— In  the  face  of  the  interminable  wait- 
ing; and  their  remarkable  forebearance — In 
spite  of  continuous  propaganda  and  psycbo- 
loglca!  warfare  waged  directly  and  Indirectly 
against  them  from  home  and  abroad:  and 
Admiring  their  quiet  personal  bravery; 
their  public  gallantry — In  spite  of  their  prt- 
vate  grief;  their  selfless  spirit  of  nnitual  sup- 
port— in  spite  of  the  dlrth  of  public  knowl- 
edge or  appreciation  of  their  plight;  their 
loyalty  to  their  Nation  and  its  ideals — despite 
the  drumbeat  of  doubts  urged  upon  them  by 
various  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  ad- 
versaries; their  devotion  to  their  service- 
man's principles  and  aspirations — despite  his 
remoteness  in  time  and  distance;  their  amas- 
Ing  grace — even  while  their  Government's 
p>oUcy  concerning  them  appeared  neglect  or 
vacillating;  their  incredible  good  cheer  as 
they  continually  prepared  for  a  happy  re- 
union— all  the  while  Inwardly  saddened  by 
the  haunting  knowledge  that  the  dreams 
of  such  a  happy  reunion  might  never  occur; 
their  abiding  faith  that  their  Oovernment 
was  "doing  all  It  could" — even  when  nothing 
slgnlflcant  but  dlsi4>pointment  after  disap- 
pointment transpired;  and  their  refusal  to 
espouse  any  bitterness  concerning  the  gross 
Inequity  between  the  humane  treatment  ac- 
corded prisoners  of  our  Oovernment,  and 
their  families,  and  the  Inhumane  treatment 
by  the  enemy:  and 
For  these  and  other  reasons  too  numerous 
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to  enumarate  and  too  poignant  tor  lu  to 
appreciate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

JtesolMd,  That: 

We  the  Senate  and  the  Ho\ise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
In  Congress  as8end)lad.  in  great  admiration 
and  boundless  gratitude. 

Do  hereby,  establish  the  Congressional 
Madal  of  Valor  for  conspicuous  bravery,  cour- 
ageous conduct,  and  loyalty  far  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  any  civilian  duty  by  next-of- 
kin  of  United  States  servicemen  missing  from 
combat  missions  or  prisoners  of  war  In  Indo- 
china; and 

Authorize  the  President  to  make  such 
awards  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  he 
deems  appropriate,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Congress;  and  further 

Authorize  such  prerequisites  of  such  award 
as  the  Congreas  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
appropriate. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  represents 
these  unfortunate  servicemen  and  these 
extraordinary  American  families  who 
have  displayed  such  valorous  citizenship 
while  enduring  such  extreme  suffering. 
International  justice  may  have  failed 
for  these  valorous  fellow  citizens,  but 
national  gratitude  shculd  pour  out  to 
them. 

We  ought  to  continuously  remind  our- 
selves that  most  of  us  have  endured  this 
far  away  bestial  war  in  a  secure  and  safe 
place  and  have  enjoyed  a  very  comfort- 
able, cozy,  end  affluent  life — while  our 
POW's  and  MIA's  suffered  and  sacrificed 
and  their  families  endured  their  agony, 
strain,  and  londiness  right  here  among 
us. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  hold  hearings  promptly  and 
that  every  Member  will  extend  this  token 
expression  of  gratitude. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mn.LXR)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  mlnntes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

As  reported  by  Oeograptiy  for  Tbday: 

Oood  land,  plus  a  varied  climate,  plenty 
of  farm  machinery,  and  sclentiflc  know-how 
makes  the  United  States  the  world's  leading 
agricultural  country.  There  have  been  years 
when  the  value  of  our  agricultural  products 
have  been  greater  than  all  other  countries" 
combined.  We  not  only  produce  enough  crops 
to  make  our  people  the  best  fed  on  earth — 
but  we  have  helped  feed  many  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  normal  years  for  example  the 
United  States  produces  27  percent  of  the 
world's  cotton,  52  percent  of  the  world's 
com.  33  percent  of  the  world's  oats,  to 
mention  a  few. 


BUS  AND  TRUCK  SAFETY  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Futdlkt)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  headline 
in  The  National  Observer  of  June  7, 1971. 
reads  'T>anger  Rides  V^th  Big  Rigs" 


and  beneath  it  is  the  subheading  "Be- 
ware: Faulty  Trucks,  Drivers  Are  on 
Roads."  Tlie  bare  statistics  on  truck  acci- 
dents are  frightening.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  in  1969 
sJone  there  were  47.877  big-rig  smashups 
that  killed  1.953  persons,  injured  24.106 
and  caused  $102  million  in  property  dam- 
age. And  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  for  they  cover  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  trucks  on  U.8.  highways. 

The  Observer  article,  written  by  Au- 
gust Gribbin,  declares  that  motorists 
unwittingly  test  their  luck  on  imtold 
occasions  Just  by  mingling  the  family 
car  with  the  l>ig  rigs  on  the  highway. 
The  Observer  states  that  there  is  evi- 
dence that  significantly  large  numbers 
of  long-distance  truck  drivers  take  am- 
phetamines and  drink  while  driving. 
Many  pilot  seriously  defective  machines. 
Others  force  themselves  to  stay  at  the 
wheel  after  fatigue  has  made  them 
dangerous. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  danger  of  mixing 
cars  and  truclcs  together  has  become 
so  serious  that  special  lanes,  separated 
from  the  others,  have  been  added  to  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  for  the  use  of  cars 
only. 

Each  year,  more  Americans  are  killed 
on  our  Nation's  highways  than  died  at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war.  And  al- 
though the  Vietnam  war  and  Ameri- 
can casualties  have  now  been  reduced, 
the  slaughter  on  the  highways  continues 
at  a  frightening  pace. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Bus  and 
Track  Safety  Act  of  1971.  This  bill  would 
require  each  truck  and  bus  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  he  equipped  with  a  tacho- 
graph, a  recording  instrumoit  which 
provides  a  permanent  record  by  chart 
of  speed  in  miles-per-hour.  distance 
traveled,  and  the  number  and  duration 
of  stops,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

Experience  in  foreign  countries  where 
the  tachograph  is  mandatory  equip- 
ment shows  clearly  that  these  devices 
promote  speed  control,  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  drivers  and  provide  accurate  rec- 
ords for  owners,  drivers  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Several  States  already 
have  such  laws  or  are  considering  them 
and  this  year  alone  bills  to  reqiiire  tacho- 
graphs on  buses  were  introduoed^for  the 
first  time  in  Coimecticut.  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  A  bill  to  require  the 
use  of  tachographs  on  other  vehicles  in 
addition  to  buses  was  introduced  in  New 
York. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  acted  to  reduce  the  killing  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  act  forth- 
rlghtly  to  reduce  the  killing  on  our  high- 
ways which  takes  far  more  lives.  I  am 
hopeful  that  hearings  can  be  held  on 
this  bill  and  that  Congress  will  enact  It 
at  an  early  date. 

H3.  10367 

A   bill   to   require   that   buses   and   trucks 
operated  in  commerce  be  equipped  with 
Instruments  to  provide  a  record  of  certain 
operating  data,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 

of  Representatives  of  the  Dnited  States  of 

America  in  Congreaa  assembled. 


nGmjinom 


SscnoN  1.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  oi  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  regulations  In  the  Pederal  Regis- 
ter establishing  speclflcations  for  one  or 
more  instruments  for  installation  in  buses 
and  trucks  operated  In  commerce  which  shall 
(A)  indicate  the  speed  of  such  buses  or 
trucks,  in  mUes  per  hour,  (B)  provide  a  non- 
resettable  odometer  to  record  the  total  miles 
traveled  by  such  vehicle  up  to  at  least  one 
million  miles,  (C)  Indicate  by  a  signal, 
whether  visible  or  audible,  to  the  driver  of 
such  bus  or  truck  when  it  Is  exceeding  a 
speclflc  rate  of  speed,  and  (D)  provide  for  a 
permanent  visible  record  (by  chart)  or  (1) 
the  speed  of  such  vehicle  (in  mUes  per  hoiir) , 
(11)  the  distance  traveled  (in  mUes),  (iU) 
driver  changes  (if  any) ,  and  (Iv)  the  number 
and  length  of  periods  during  which  the 
vehicle  was  not  operated,  and  (E)  be  at- 
tached to  such  bus  or  truck  and  seciired  from 
unauthorized  use  with  a  lock  or  seal  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  automatically  Indicate  on  the 
record  required  by  clause  (D)  each  time  any 
such  Instrument  or  Instruments  are  opened. 

(2)  Such  speclflcations  shall  include 
speclflcations  with  respect  to  (A)  accuracy 
under  various  forces  and  conditions,  (B) 
visibility  ot  audlbUity,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  (C)  resistance  of  such  instrument  or 
instruments  to  Inapact  and  corrosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  by  whom  and  for  what  period  of 
time  any  records  made  by  such  instruments 
shall  be  retained. 

ADMnnsnuTivx  paocsBuaa  and  tubjcial 

UVIXW 

Sac.  a.  The  provisions  of  subchapter  U  of 
chapter  6,  and  chapter  7,  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be'  applicable  with  respect 
to  regulations  prescribed  under  section  1  of 
this  Act. 

paoBisrRo  ACTS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  operate  or  caxise  to  be  operated  in 
commerce  any  bus  or  truck  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  I,  1974,  unless  such 
bus  or  truck  Is  equipped  with  an  Instrument 
or  Instruments  which  comply  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  In  com- 
merce after  January  1,  1076,  any  bus  or  truck 
manutactiired  before  January  1,  1974,  luilcas 
such  bus  or  truck  Is  equipped  with  an  instru- 
ment or  instnunents  which  comply  with 
regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawid  for  any  peraon  to 
offer  for  sale  for  use  in  any  bus  or  truck 
or  to  install  in  any  bus  or  tnick  any  instru- 
ment or  Instruments,  which  are  represented 
by  such  person  to  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  piuvuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  unless  such  Instrument  or 
Instruments  in  fact  comply  with  such  regu- 
lations. 


Sac.  4.  Any  person  who  wiUfoUy  and 
knowingly  violates  section  3  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  flned  no  more  than  81,000  for  each  such 
violation. 

uarmiTiows 

SBC.  B.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  there(rf,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  but  through  any  place  out- 
side thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "Stote"  Includes  the  District 
of  Coliuibla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  poaseasion  of  the  Utalted  States. 

(S)  The  term  "motor  vehide"  means  any 
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vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
which  la  manufactured  primarily  for  xioe  on 
the  pubUc  atreata,  roads,  or  highways,  except 
any  veblcia  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or 
rails. 

<4)  Tba  term  "bus"  means  any  motor 
vehicle  designed  to  carry  more  than  eight 
passengers. 

(S)  The  term  "truck"  means  any  motor 
vehicle  designed  to  carry  property  In  further- 
ance of  any  business  activity. 

The  text  of  the  article  from  The 
NatloiuU  Observer  follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Obaerm 

June  7, 1971  ] 

DaifOKK    Rmas    WrrH    Bio    Rios — Bxwaxx: 

Faitltt  TitrcKa,  Daivxxs  Au  oir  Roads 
(By  August  Qrlbbln) 

You  may  drive  superbly — like  an  Al  Unser 
of  the  sedan  set  But  skill  avalla  Uttle  when 
a  passing  tractor-trailer  heavea  a  wall  of 
water  from  a  wet  road  and  drowns  out  your 
vtBion,  or  when  a  70,000-pound  van  follows 
too  closely  down  a  steep  blU  and  there's  no 
way  to  elude  It.  Then  you  tnist  to  luck. 

In  fact,  motorists  unwittingly  teat  their 
luok  on  luitold  other  oocaslona  Just  by  min- 
gling the  family  car  with  the  big  rigs  on  the 
highway. 

There  Is  evidence  that  significantly  large 
numbers  of  long-dlstanoe  truck  drivers  take 
amphetamines  and  drink  while  driving. 
Uany  pilot  seriously  defective  machines. 
Many  force  themselves  to  stay  at  the  wheel 
after  fatigue  has  made  them  dangerous.  This 
despite  Industry  concern  and  sometUnes 
lavish  spending  on  safety. 

Accmnrr  ratks  uacxiva 

Similar  past  allegations  have  had  small 
Impact,  largely  because  they  lacked  proof. 
Many  motorists  recoil  at  such  reports,  for 
they've  come  to  regard  blg-rlg  truckers  as 
the  beet,  most-courteous  drivers  on  the  road. 
Truckers  change  flat  tries  for  elderly  ladles 
and  help  other  distressed  motorists.  Besides, 
It  obviously  takes  skill  just  to  maneuver  a 
giant  truck. 

Truck  companies  and  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  Inc.  (ATA),  the  indiistry's 
trade  organization  and  lobbyist,  explain — 
correctly — that  trucks'  accident  rate  Is  lower 
than  cars'.  They  say  the  rate  keepys  dropping 
even  though  more  trucks  take  the  road  each 
year.  The  rate  for  all  trucks  is  14.S  accidents 
per  million  miles  driven,  according  to  ATA 
figures;  later  National  Safety  Council  sta- 
tistics put  It  at  12.6.  The  rate  for  cars  is  37.7. 

Yet  the  small  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety,  the  Department  of  Transporatlon's 
truck-safety  policeman,  has  Intensified  and 
expanded  Its  accident  investigating  and  re- 
porting In  recent  months.  Its  files  now 
abound  with  Illustrations  of  the  threats  big 
rigs  pose 

KxampleaT 

In  early  morning  on  UjB.  Highway  70  out- 
side Boawell,  NJC,  a  tractor-traUar  eased 
onto  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  toward  an 
onrushlng  Bulck,  which  defenaely  swerved 
far  onto  the  road  shoulder.  Still  the  truck 
rammed  It,  killing  Its  four  occupants. 

Federal  olBolaU  blamed  the  trucker,  term- 
ing him  "ne^lgent,  .  .  .  Inattentive,  doalng, 
or  very  poaalbly  dlaortented"  becaiise  a  "psy- 
chological or  physical  disorder"  made  him 
unable  to  atoy  awake  whlla  driving  m 
darknaaa. 

A  truck  lugging  bombs  over  U.S.  75,  which 
meanders  thiongh  Ooalgate.  Okla.,  tried  to 
make  a  right  turn  in  the  town.  The  rig 
flipped.  The  bomba  dldnt  detonate,  but  two 
panuis  Buffared  Injiirles;  property  damage 
totaled  tlO.OOO.  Official  fintUng:  The  truck's 
Improperly  secured  load  shifted,  tipping  the 
trallar. 

Near  BooMand.  Fla.,  a  traotor-traller  haul- 
ing grapafmlt  roared  up  behind  a  line  of 
five  ean  pausing  at  a  traflic  light  on  UJ3.  1. 
It  dldnt  stop.  Three  persona  died;  six  were 


hurt.  Federal  officials  said   the  drlvar  "haA 
amphetamines  In  his  poasesslon." 

om  TKAK'a  toll:  i.bss  dba» 

Outside  Aahton,  Idaho,  a  rxmaway  traetor- 
traUer  hit  a  herd  of  cattle  on  a  brtdga.  then 
boimded  to  a  river  bank  below.  The  drlvar 
died.  Federal  offldala  said  the  truck's  brakas 
were  "almost  nonfunctional  and  so  badly 
nagleetad  that  (tha  truck]  obvloualy  had 
been  In  a  dangerotu  condition  (or  a  ralatlTaty 
long  period  of  time." 

Investigators  said  the  trucker  had  not  kapt 
tha  mandatory  driving  log  properly,  lacked  a 
valid  medical  certificate,  and  apparently  bad 
not  slept  more  than  2^  hours  In  the  39  hours 
preceding  the  crash.  Among  his  effects  was 
an  empty  whisky  bottle  with  a  partially  dla- 
solved  tranqulllaer  In  It. 

Freakish,  Isolated  Incidents?  Not  at  aU. 

Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  (BMCS) 
fllea  contain  reports  of  47,877  blg-rlg  smash- 
upa  that  killed  1,963  persons.  Injured  24.106. 
and  caused  $103,061,590  In  property  damage 
In  1969.  The  BMCS  hasn't  completed  Its  1970 
tally  yet.  so  The  National  Observer  hand- 
oounted  1970  reports  of  the  six  largest  and 
purportedly  the  most  safety-conacloua — 
trucking  companies. 

Thoee  six  carriers  alone  had  at  least  4,317 
accidents  In  which  36  persons  died  and  96 
others  were  Injured  seriously.  The  totals  are 
oonservatlve,  because  some  carriers'  files 
spanned  only  eight  months. 

Roadway  Express  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio,  the 
nation's  third-biggest  carrier  by  ATA  reckon- 
ing, topped  the  list  with  an  11-month  record 
of  790  accidents,  killing  16  persons  and  ser- 
iously Injuring  21.  R.  R.  Johnstone.  Roadway 
vlce-preeldent,  refused  to  converge  about 
"such  a  sensitive  subject  as  safety*^  over  the 
phone. 

Asked  again,  by  telegram,  to  comment  and 
to  reply  to  a  Roadway  driver's  criticism  of 
Roadway's  safety  program  he  wired :  "Suggest 
you  review  steady  Improvement  In  safety 
performance  before  accepting  criticism  of  one 
driver  as  fact."  In  1969  Roadway  reported 
869  crashes  that  took  39  lives  and  hurt  427 
persons.  How  many  were  seriously  injured 
Isn't  known.  The  bureau's  1969  figures  don't 
show  the  degree  of  injury. 

The  file  of  the  nation's  biggest  carrier. 
United  Parcel  Service,  New  York  City,  lacked 
a  month's  accounting  from  an  Ohio  subsidi- 
ary. Otherwise  it  reported  629  accidents,  10 
fatalities,  and  13  serious  injuries.  A  company 
spokesman  remarks:  "Unfortunately  we  are 
all  the  victims  of  human  folly — If  not  ours, 
then  someone  else's." 

nOTTSXS   DON'T  TSLL  ALL 

The  nation's  second-largest  carrier.  Con- 
solidated Frelghtways,  Inc.,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  reported  1,093  crashes  that  kiUed  36 
persons  and  Injured  493  in  1969.  ConsoU- 
dated's  1970  file  shows  400  wrecks  causing  five 
fatalities  and  13  serious  injuries  In  eight 
months. 

O.  H.  Fraley,  Consolidated 's  executive 
vice-president,  comments:  "We  dont  like  to 
talk  in  terms  of  the  number  of  accidents. 
No  other  company  does.  The  niunt>er  of  acci- 
dents is  relative  to  the  number  of  miles 
driven.  The  number  might  look  large,  but 
the  frequency  rate  of  truck  accidents  Is  going 
down.  Our  road-accident  frequency  in  1970 
was  16  per  cent  lower  than  In  1969." 

Not  even  the  BMCS  contends  that  its  sta- 
tistics realistically  portray  the  state  of  big- 
truck  safety.  Its  figures  are  far  too  conserva- 
tive, for  they  cover  only  a  fraction  of  UJS. 
trucks. 

Arthur  MacAndrew,  chief  of  the  bureau's 
compliance  division,  explains:  "Some  18,000.- 
000  U.S.  vehicles  carry  truck-license  tags.  Of 
those  only  5,000,000  are  the  medium  and 
heavy  trucks  we're  concerned  with.  About 
half  of  those  big  rigs  engage  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  thua  come  vmder  our  Juris- 
diction. Really  we  deal  with  and  get  our  data 


from  roughly  10  i>er  cent  of  the  nation's 
truck  fieet." 

Besides,  bureau  officials  have  discovered 
that  at  times  companies  don't  report  acci- 
dents. All  mishaps  causing  $360  property 
damage,  personal  Injury,  or  a  fatality  must 
be  reported. 

But  last  fall,  for  exanq>le,  the  bxireau  al- 
leged that  Tbunderblrd  Freight  Lines,  Inc., 
of  Phoenix  failed  to  report  accldenu.  For 
that  and  other  reaaona  Thunderblrd  was  fined 
•S,000. 

Moody  Suter,  Thunderbird's  vice-president 
for  safety,  comments:  "They  charged  us  with 
16  counts  of  failure  to  file  (reports  of  acci- 
dents causing  116,600  In  property  damagesj. 
We  got  that  cut  to  about  six  charges  that 
we  dldnt  contest." 

Evidence  of  blg-rlg  safety  problems  comes 
from  other  sources  too: 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  compiled 
information  from  33  states  and  tallied 
736,000  olg-rlg  crashes  In  1969.  They  killed 
4,700  persons. 

The  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  says 
large  trucks  constitute  13  per  cent  of  its 
road's  traffic.  But  they're  involved  in  31.1  per 
cent  of  all  accidents  and  In  61.8  per  cent  of 
all  fatal  accidents. 

The  University  of  Michigan's  Highway 
Safety  Reaearch  Institute  found  large  trucks 
"overinvolved  in  accidents"  In  Oakland 
County,  Michigan,  which  is  traversed  by 
main  roads  connecting  Detroit  with  Flint  and 
Saginaw.  The  discovery  is  based  on  one  of  the 
first  applications  of  a  formula  that  considers 
known  accident-causing  factors  and  comes 
up  with  "accident  norms"  for  various  kinds 
of  vehicles. 

John  Reed,  a  former  governor  of  Maine 
who  heads  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  declares:  "I  say  the  big  trucks 
do  pose  a  significant  safety  problem.  The 
generally  strict  Federal  regulations  apply 
only  to  10  per  cent  of  the  trucking  industry. 
Statea'  rulea  cover  all  tnlbks,  but  the  states' 
rules  arent  now  good  enough  to  get  bad 
drivers  oS  the  roads.  We  need  an  upgrading 
of  those  regulations." 

COWCATCHXaS  AKD  BXTTXa  ■»*»»■ 

After  analysing  a  truck-caused  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  pUe-up  that  took  six  Uvea  and  in- 
volved six  trucks  pliis  33  other  vehicles,  Mr. 
Reed's  bo€uxl  recently  recommended  install- 
ing special  bumpers  on  trucks.  They  would 
function  like  cowcatchers  on  locomotives  and 
streetcars,  preventing  the  high-riding  trucks 
from  shearing  the  tops  off  cars  they  hit— or 
that  hit  them. 

The  board  suggested  occasionally  segregat- 
ing trucks  into  special  lanes,  forbidding 
"overtaking  and  passing  by  heavy  vehicles," 
and  creating  standards  that  would  make 
trucks  less  prone  to  tip  over.  It  also  called 
for  tougher  truck-brake  standards. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  average  passenger  car  traveling  50  m.p Ji. 
needs  133  feet  for  stopping:  the  average 
three-  or  four-axle  truck  needs  446  feet. 

Dr.  William  Haddon,  the  physician  who 
heads  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  and  formerly  ran  the  nation's  traffic 
and  highway  safety  programs,  declares:  "It's 
obvious  that  mixing  small,  fast-stopping  ve- 
hicles with  ponderous,  slower-braking  ones 
would  create  a  problem.  And  It  does.  It's  an 
inherent  safety  hazard." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
faced  the  problem.  Ita  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  ruled  in  March 
that  trucks  built  after  Jan.  1.  1973.  must  be 
able  to  stop  almost  as  quickly  as  automo- 
bUea. 

"We  agree  there  should  be  Improvement  In 
current  truck-brake  performance,"  volun- 
teers Kevin  Smith,  manager  of  product  relia- 
bility for  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
Ford,  and  other  truck  makers  agree. 

Yet  manufacturers,  trucking  companies, 
and  aome  Government  officials  consider  the 
Transportation  Department's  braking  speclfl- 
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cations  and  deadlines  tmreallstlc.  Ttasy  want 
the  rule  modified  and  delayed.  A  BMCS  en- 
gineer astlmatsa  that  the  proposed  new  brake 
systems  would  add  9iUOO  to  the  coat  of  an 
11 -axle  truck. 

The  ATA  "seriously  doubta"  the  naw  sys- 
tem can  be  developed  by  1973.  It  freta  that 
truck  makers  may  be  unable  to  warrant  that 
trucks  with  the  new  brakes  will  function 
with  existing  trallsrs.  Loss  of  this  "compati- 
bility" would  cost  trucker  and  ahlpper  time 
and  money. 

Even  If  opponents  fall  to  delay  implemen- 
tation, the  brake  rule's  impact  will  come 
slowly.  Just  150,000  new  replacement  trucks 
enter  the  long-haul  fieet  yearly.  At  that  rate. 
It  conceivably  could  take  33  years  before  the 
entire  fieet  had  presumably  better  brakea. 
THX  rmxaoL  onxit ma 

The  reason:  Trucks,  unlike  cara,  live  on 
and  on.  They  are  routinely  rebuilt  piecemeal 
as  parts  wear  out.  A  truck  that  looks  q>ark- 
ling  new  may  be  just  a  new  cab  fitted  onto 
an  aged,  overhauled  dleeel  engine  and  chas- 
sis. 

Other  aspects  of  safety  are  being  scrutin- 
ized too.  Anticipating  Federal  regulation, 
truck  makers  are  studying  the  feasibility  ot 
fenders  to  reduce  spray  from  trucka  on  wet 
roads. 

"It's  a  horrendous  problem,"  says  Oale 
Beardsley.  Ford's  chlei  heavy-truck  engineer. 
He  and  others  say  that  fenders  big  enough 
to  permit  the  wheela'  conalderable  vertical 
and  horizontal  movement  wotild  cause 
trucks  to  exceed  width  limits.  They  say 
fenders  would  necessitate  major  trailer  mod- 
ifications, cause  maneuvering  troubles,  and 
inhibit  the  air  fiow  that  cools  brakes. 

Truck  makers  deny  there's  a  hazard  In 
the  air  blitzing  that  passing  trucks  give  cars. 
About  the  alleged  tendency  of  some  tall 
trucks  to  flip  over,  International  Harvester's 
Kevin  Smith  volunteers: 

"There  are  no  Federal  standf^ds  govern- 
ing this.  But  auxiliary  stabilizing  devices 
are  available  now."  Ford's  Mr.  Beardsley 
adds:  "Trucks  tend  to  sit  on  the  road.  Their 
current  stability  characteristics  are  quite  ac- 
ceptable if  drivers  drive  them  with  reason- 
able  intelligence." 

The  motor-carrier  bureau  also  baa  set  new 
driver-qualification  regulations.  It  has 
found  "a  marked  Increase"  in  accidents  In- 
volving "xinquallfled."  "reckless,"  "accident 
prone.-  "mentally  and  physically  Ul,"  "emo- 
tionally unstable,"  and  "drunk  drivers."  So 
for  the  first  time  It  has  provided  for  "re- 
moval from  service"  of  drivers  convicted  of 
"motor- vehicle  crime  involving  drug  or  al- 
cohol abuse  or  of  fieeing  the  scene  of  a  fatal 
or  injury-producing  accident." 

"Of  course,  we  have  to  rely  mainly  on 
voluntary  compliance  with  rules,"  com- 
menta  Kenneth  L.  Pierson,  BMCS  deputy 
director.  "To  police  this  Industry,  surveying 
company  and  driver  records  and  examining 
all  trucks,  we'd  need  tens  of  thousands  of 
Inspectors."  The  bureau  has  303  employes; 
103    are    Inspectors. 

STATES   MAKE   FKW   CHECKS 

The  bureau's  unarmed  Inspectors  work 
with  state  police.  They  check  trucks  at 
weighing  stations  and  other  public  facili- 
ties, crawling  over  and  under  rigs,  looking 
for  such  things  as  bad  brakes,  malfunction- 
ing lights,  and  faulty  trailer  connections. 

In  many  states  sporadic  BMCS  road  checks 
and  inspections  of  company  files  provide  the 
only  effective  policing.  Biu«au  officials  say 
this.  So  do  drivers. 

Dale  Crum,  a  trucker  from  Lemoyne,  Pa., 
with  15  years  and  a  million  miles  of  driving 
experience,  says:  "Yes.  Fve  had  my  outfits 
checked.    Twice." 

Ronald  Perry  of  Dlllsbvirg,  Pa.,  another 
veteran  driver,  declares:  "I've  heard  more 
about  inspections  than  I've  seen  'em.  But 
the  timea  the  state  poUoe  checked  me  they 


ambled  around  with  their  cllpboarda.  Any- 
body could  aee  they  didn't  know  what  to 
look  for.  They  waved  me  through  when  my 
truck  was  faUln'  apart." 

A  Department  of  Transportation  official 
comments :  "Relatively  few  states  have  tough 
regulations  for  police  to  enforce.  The  quality 
of  regulation  runs  the  gamut.  For  all  in- 
tents and  purpoaea  Louisiana  has  no  rules 
and  no  enforcement:  Arizona  has  the  beat." 

Seventeen  states  have  adopted  all  of  the 
Oovernment's  model  motor-carrier  atrlc- 
tures,  which  are  the  toughest;  14  have 
adopted  a  few.  Except  for  CaUfomla,  whoee 
laws  are  oonaldered  rigid,  the  remaining  18 
states  have  weak  state  laws  or  none. 


Bureau  inspectors  cheeked  46,731  tractor- 
trailer  unlU  in  1969.  They  fotmd  10,781  vehi- 
cles— 33.1  per  cent — so  unsafe  that  they  had 
to  be  Immediately  barred  from  the  highway 
until  repairs  were  made.  Some  8,400  of  thoee 
vehicles  bad  dangeroualy  faulty  brakes.  The 
number  of  defective  vehicles  spotted  waa  up 
8  per  cent  over  1968. 

"Those  figures  make  us  look  bad,"  admits 
Will  Johns,  director  of  the  trucking  associa- 
tions' safety  operationa.  "But  remember,  the 
Transportation  Department  Inspects  only 
the  dogs,  the  trucks  that  look  and  sound  bad. 
You  would  expect  It  to  detect  a  higher  num- 
ber of  faults  that  way  than  it  would  If  It 
checked  all  trucka." 

Drivers  confirm  that  Federal  Inspectors 
tend  to  be  selective.  But  some  contest  Mr. 
Johns'  conclusion.  Mr.  Crum  says:  "I  feel 
that  they  [the  inspectors)  never  touch  the 
big  companies.  They  see  you're  with  a  big 
outfit  and  they  wave  you  by.  They  get  the 
small  carriers  and  the  private  individuals. 
But  a  lot  of  times  the  private  Individuals' 
equipment  Is  as  good  if  not  better  than  we 
drive." 

One  veteran  driver  alleges  he  has  had  to 
drive  with  no  brakes  after  his  company  told 
him  to  take  the  truck  to  a  garage;  it  would 
not  send  a  mechanic  to  him.  He  alleges  see- 
ing trucks  "pass"  company  safety  Inspections 
and  take  the  road  with  "brake  drums  com- 
pletely broken  off  a  wheel,  and  with  broken 
fifth  wheels." 

The  "fifth  wheel"  Isnt  really  a  wheel,  but 
a  heavy  metal  plate  attached  to  the  platform 
just  behind  the  tractor  cab.  It  holds  the 
trailer  coupler  and  lets  it  pivot  during  turns. 
A  weakened  fifth  wheel  could  cause  the  trailer 
to  break  loose. 

Mr.  Perry,  who  quit  trucking  late  last  year 
to  become  a  preacher,  asserts:  "I  know  com- 
panies let  safety  flaws  go  by.  lliey  let  tlrsa  get 
down  pretty  slick.  Brakes  may  be  bad;  the 
company  flg\ires  it  will  get  to  fixing  them 
next  week.  Some  companies  figure  a  truck's 
okay  if  it  will  make  the  next  rrm." 

Drivers  concede  that  company  hlgher-upa 
occasionally  do  order  garage  men  not  to  let 
a  truck  with  a  single  safety  fault  reach  the 
road.  Bu"-  in  the  next  breath  the  executlvea 
badger  dispatchers  to  move  urgently  needed 
cargoes,  the  truckers  say.  "lliat'a  where 
everything  falls  apart:  They  feel  they>e  got 
to  keep  the  trucks  rolling,"  says  Mr.  Perry. 

"I  drove  for  a  small  carrier  once,"  a  veteran 
driver  relates.  "Went  across  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  from  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  clear 
through  the  Blue  Mountain  tunnel 
[roiigbly  130  miles],  wiping  snow  from  the 
windshield  with  a  wrench  because  the  wiper 
motor  bad  been  broken  for  some  time.  Here 
I  was  with  two  gear  shifts  to  handle,  plus  a 
steering  wheel  and  a  wrench.  When  I  told  the 
guy  (the  truck  owner]  I  wanted  the  wlpm 
fixed,  he  said  I  was  'ridiculous,"  and  to 
•get  going.' " 

KG  BAKK,  UTTLX  BTTE 

Both  driver  and  owner  thereby  broke  the 
law.  Federal  regulations  prohibit  drivers  from 
driving,  and  owners  from  letting  them  drive, 
unsafe  trucks.  Each  safety  violation  canles 
a  possible  9100  to  $600  penalty,  applicable 


alike  to  $13,000-a-year  drivers  and  to  carrlen 
like  ConsoUdatad  Freight,  whoae  1970  rev- 
enuea  totaled  $887,346,000.  The  BMCS  can 
revoke  a  drtver'a  license  or  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  rescind  a  carrler'a 
operating  certUloate  in  serious  cases. 

But  prosecution  is  light.  "We  prosecute 
more  than  aero  and  less  than  1.000  cases 
a  year.  We  keep  the  laws;  we  haven't  time 
to  keep  the  statistics,"  declares  Dave  Benkln. 
the  FedM^  Highway  Administration's  aa- 
sistant  chief  counsel  tot  motor-vehicle  law. 
Mr.  Pierson.  BMCS  deputy  director,  estlmatea 
the  bureau  prosecutes  600  cases  a  year. 

The  BMCS  can  levy  fines  for  records- 
keeping  violations,  or  it  may  turn  these  and 
other  oasea  over  to  the  Federal  courts.  "Com- 
monly the  courts  impose  mtnimiim  fines." 
says  Mr.  Benkln.  "We  get  the  Impression  the 
courts  do  not  regard  raoXait  carrier  violations 
as  serious.  We  have  had  judges  excoriating 
attorneys  for  'making  a  traffic  court  of  our 
court.' " 

The  bureau  may  use  Its  admlntsjatlva 
muade  as  It  did  last  year  against  Associated 
Transport,  Inc.,  the  country's  seventh-ranked 
hauler  in  terms  of  revenues  grossed. 

The  BMCS  alleged  that  the  company  vio- 
lated safety  regulations  6,000  times  within 
three  years  by  operating  unsafe,  improperly 
equipped  trucks;  "having  drivers  drive  more 
than  10  hours  in  one  day";  "filing  false 
(driver]  logs";  and  falling  "to  keep  vehl(^ 
condition  repents."  The  agency  ordered  Asso- 
ciated to  begin  a  thorough  safety  program 
and  dictated  how  the  program  m\ixt  run. 
It  levied  no  fine. 

A   BUBVrr'S  ALIXOATIONS 

Thomas  L.  Mainwarlng.  an  Associated  exec- 
utive vice-president,  says,  "We're  co-operat- 
ing fully  and  will  continue  to  co-operate  fully 
in  carrying  out  t^ils  comprehensive  safety 
program." 

But  BMCS  actions  leave  some  analysts  un- 
impressed. Robert  C.  FeUmeth  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive 
Law  suggests  In  his  book.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Omission,  that  the  b\ireau  does 
too  Uttle. 

Mr.  FeUmeth  points  to  an  analysis  of  1,700 
repUes  to  a  safety  poU  of  60,000  long-haul 
drivers.  El^ty  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  drove  at  times  with  Inadequate 
brakes;  73  per  cent  said  exhaust  fumes  seeped 
Into  their  trucks'  cabs;  70  per  cent  said  their 
equipment  had  weak  or  teoken  springs;  66 
per  eent  drova  tractors  with  broken  fifth 
wheela;  00  par  cent  said  they  drove  on  tread- 
leas  tlrss;  and  64  per  cent  assertedly  pUoted 
rici  with  faulty  lighting  systems. 

Morsovar,  61  per  osnt  of  the  drivers  alleged 
that  It  waa  "fairly  common"  for  drivers  to 
exoead  Federal  drlvlng-tlme  limits;  61  per 
cent  said  "bennlae"  or  "pep  pills"  were  com- 
monly used.  Drivers  complained  of  too  Uttle 
Ume  off  between  duty  stretches;  of  being 
forced  to  drive  under  baiardous  conditions; 
and  of  b^ng  encouraged  at  times  to  mark 
their  required  log  booka  inaccurately — and 
thua  UlegaUy. 

The  Oovemment  requires  drivers  to  keep 
logs,  to  ensure  compliance  with  work  11m- 
Ite.  No  driver  may  legally  drive  more  than 
10  hours  In  a  16-hour  "on-duty"  period, 
which  may  Include  driving,  waiting  for  re- 
palra,  loading  or  unloading,  and  the  like. 
After  that  ha  must  have  elc^t  hours  off.  He 
may  legally  work  zto  more  than  70  hours 
within  eight  consecutive  days. 

TbaTsli  a  reason  why  drivers  push  them- 
selves lUsgally  to  ths  point  of  using  pep  pills. 
Big  wwnpanlaa  pay  drivers  13  to  14  cents  per 
mile,  depending  on  the  alae  of  the  truck. 
These  trucksrs  make  $13,000  to  $30,000  a 
year.  A  few  make  $38,000. 

PKXBSUaXS   ON   DSIVXXS 

Men  working  tot  smaU  companlea  or  driv- 
ing their  own  "gypsy"  rigs,  usually  heavily 
mortgaged,  are  paid  by  the  load.  The  more 
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lOMli  tbay  deliver,  tba  tnor«  they  eem.  80 
tbay  atey  aa  tbe  road,  and  tliey  bustle. 

One  Buell-ooBipany  driver  relates: 

"ODoe  I  drove  five  days  stralgbt.  I  was 
bavin'  trouble  wltb  tbe  truok.  OU  leaks.  I 
repaired  them  aa  I  went.  I  loaded  and  on- 
loaded.  And  drove.  Ify  wife  caucbt  me  and 
hufged  me  when  I  finally  elimbed  from  tbe 
cab.  I  dont  remember  anything  from  tben 
until  I  woke  up  In  bed  some  time  later. 

"BeUeve  me,"  the  driver  urges,  "there  are 
oompanles  whose  dispatchers  say,  Don't  wor- 
ry about  that  book  (the  log].  You're  a  good 
man.  You  can  do  It.  Keep  going.' " 

Much  of  what  theee  drivers  say  is  "abso- 
lutely untrue,"  argues  Warren  Ambler,  gen- 
eral safety  manager  of  Rlngaby  United,  a 
large  Oolorado  freight  mover.  He  partletUarly 
denies  that  bis  company  or  others  ever  know- 
Ini^y  permit  defective  vehicles  on  the  road. 

Lloyd  Riser,  vice-president  of  Navajo 
Freight  Lines,  another  big  Denver  hauler, 
adds:  "When  you  have  a  $30,000  piece  of 
equipment  and  valuable  cargo  besides,  you're 
Just  not  going  to  question  a  driver  or  me- 
chanic and  risk  breakdowns.  You  cant  af- 
ford to  t\un  a  truck  over  or  bum  It  up. 
You've  got  to  be  safety -conscious." 

The  ATA  asserts  that  most  companies,  es- 
pecially those  under  Pederal  Jurisdiction,  are 
sticklers  for  safety.  They  hold  safety  semi- 
nars for  drivers  and  reward  trucker*  driving 
tbe  most  accident-free  miles. 

Many  companies  have  safety  directors  who 
patrol  the  roads  to  spot  company  drivers 
violating  regulations.  The  directors  may 
place  letters  of  reprimand  In  offenders'  per- 
sonnel flies.  They  may  fine,  suspend,  or  even 
fire  drivers  for  grlevotis  offenses. 

Still,  trucking  executives  say  they  have 
relatively  little  direct  control  over  drivers. 
They  say  men  sometimes  feign  fatigue  or 
Illness  in  the  name  of  safety  and  slow  dellv- 
erlee  of  tens  of  tons  of  cargo.  The  shipping 
public  "always  wants  its  freight  before  break- 
fast," one  executive  says.  "And  If  one  com- 
pany cant  deliver  It,  its  competitor  can." 
"aarcTT  racs"  va.  "aArxrr  raiot" 

The  company's  ability  to  avoid  i«<«>»*p«  and 
to  deliver  tbe  goods  on  time  depends  too  on 
tbe  imoontrollable:  tangled  tralltc,  foul 
weatber,  poorly  dealgned  highways,  and 
"wild"  motorists.  In  tbe  light  of  this,  tbe 
regulated  carriers  are  proud  of  th^r  accident 
reoords. 

Padflo  Intermountaln  Express  (PB)  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  is  considered  one  of  truck- 
ing's most  safety-conscious  comp&nles.  Its 
extensive  safety  program  and  low  accident 
rate  have  won  PIB  the  trucking  Industry's 
highest  safety  award  10  times.  It  won  In  1960 
with  an  accident  rate  of  3.1  accidents  per  mil- 
lion miles.  (Tbe  1070  winner  baa  not  been 
announced.) 

Ken  Beadle,  PIE'S  vice-president  for  safety, 
says:  "As  of  tbe  first  quarter  of  1071  we're 
ahead  of  that  winning  record.  But  safety  is 
more  than  a  business  thing  with  all  of  us. 
It  means  dollars,  but  it  also  represents  civic 
duty.  We  care  about  the  motorists." 

The  ATA.  whose  members  are  tbe  SO  states' 
motor-carrter-safety  associations,  rates  safety 
high.  It  supplies  books,  driver  manuals,  films 
and  slides,  speeches,  and  other  safety-cam- 
paign materials  to  its  member  groupe. 

Some  42  state  members  have  safety  coun- 
cils made  up  of  trueking-oompany  executives. 
Tbey  qMnsor  auto  rodeoa  for  teen-agers,  de- 
fensive-driving coiurses.  and  exhibits.  Some 
run  brief  safety  senUnars  at  truck  stops  on 
major  trucking  routes. 

But  during  a  0^-botir,  shouted  conversa- 
tion alx>ve  the  growls  of  a  tractor  piilling  sa.- 
000  pounds  of  potentially  dangerous  chemi- 
cals, a  driver  yells:  "Tbe  boeses  call  safety 
programs  our  'safety  face.'  'Hiey're  our  'safety 
farce.' " 

Tbls  trucker  bas  driven  nearly  a  decade  for 
top  companies.  He  aUeges  tbat  in  tbe  name  of 
safety  executives  gig  drivers  for  q>eedlng  over 
some  routes  but  ignore  offenders  who  must 


race  over  other  routes  simply  to  meet  com- 
pany-imposed sobedules.  He  says  safety  direc- 
tors damp  down  on  Ineorrect  log  entrtas 
made  by  drivers  plying  some  routea  and  blink 
at  pantstent  infTaeUana  by  drivers  who  raiist 
work  overtime  to  meet  sdiedalea  on  others. 
"Yoa  say  you're  bushed  and  oant  take  an 
assigned  trip,  and  you're  forced  to  take  IS 
hours  off,  or  maybe  M,"  tbe  driver  ecmtlnues. 
"YoTir  name  goee  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  board 
(tbe  assignment-rotation  Ust) .  You  needed  a 
few  hours  rest,  but  you  wind  up  with  a  day  or 
two  off,  a  smaller  pay  check,  and  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  crybaby.  Your  union  chapel  chair- 
man Just  may  or  may  not  back  you  up  If 
you  stand  pat.  80  you  take  tbe  load.  That's 
the  system.  Think  it's  safe?" 


SUPPORT  FOR  BIPARTISAN  PRO- 
POSAL. NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES CORPORATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Snicn)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  is  soon  to  undertake  the  mark- 
up of  the  legal  services  section  of  the 
Economic  Oi^Mrtunity  Amendments  of 
1971.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  describe 
the  strong  support  which  exists  for  the 
bipartisan  proposal  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Legal  Services  Corporation. 

All  told  there  are  121  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  introduced 
the  bipartisan  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act,  HJl.  6360.  There  is  a  relntro- 
ductlon  of  this  bill  today. 

Like  the  legal  services  program  Itself, 
our  bill  is  a  nonpartisan  effort  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  legal  system  to  peo- 
ple who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of 
legal  services.  It  Is  our  aim  to  insure 
the  independence  of  this  effort.  The 
board  is  carefully  balanced.  The  public, 
legal  profession,  legal  services  lawjrers, 
and  their  clients  are  equally  Involved  in 
determining  the  policies  and  procedures 
of  this  corporation. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  some  of  the  editorials,  letters,  reso- 
lutions, and  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  weeks. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  include 
the  following  Ust  of  coeponsors,  repre- 
senting nearly  one-third  of  the  House 
membership  on  each  side  of  the  aisle: 

Sponsobs  op  trk  Bn>ASTiSAir  Bnx  Cbxatino 

A  Nationai.  CoaroKATioN  poa  Lscai.  Sxavicm 

H0XT8X  KxrnxLxcAifS 

John  B.  AiMlerson,  Ullnols. 

Edward  O.  Blester,  Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  J  Brown.  Ohio. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire. 

Barber  B.  Conable,  New  York. 

R.  Lawrence  Coughlln,  Pennsylvania. 

John  Dellenback,  Oregon. 

Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey. 

John  N.  Erlenborn,  Illinois. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Michigan. 

Hamilton  Fish,  New  York. 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  New  Jersey. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen,  New  Jersey. 

Bin  Frenzel.  MUmeeota. 

Gilbert  Oude,  Maryland. 

Seymoxu-  Halpem,  New  York. 

Orval  Hansen,  Idaho. 

Frank  Horton,  New  York. 

Jack  F.  Kemp,  New  York. 

Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  Utah. 

Joeeph  M.  McOade,  Pennsylvania. 

Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  Connecticut. 

F.  Bradford  Morse.  Massadiusetts. 


Charles  A.  Moeher,  Ohio. 
Alvln  B.  CKonskl,  Wisconsin. 
Tom  Ballsbaek.  Illinois. 
Oden  R.  Reld.  New  York. 
John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona. 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Michigan. 
Howard  W.  Roblson,  New  York. 
PUllp  S.  Ruppe.  MldUgan. 
ned  Sehwengel,  Iowa. 
Henry  P.  Smith,  New  York. 
J.  WllUam  Stanton.  Ohio. 
William  A.  Stelger,  Wisconsin. 
William  B.  Wlndnall,  New  Jersey. 

BOTTBX  DKltOCaATa 

Jamee  Aboureak.  South  Dakota. 
Bella  S.  Absug,  New  York. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Oallfomla. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio. 
Herman  Badlllo,  New  York. 
Bob  Bergland,  Minnesota. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  New  York. 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Massachusetts. 
Richard  Boiling.  Missouri. 
Jdin  Brademas,  Indiana. 
Charles  J.  Carney,  Ohio. 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  New  York. 
William  Clay,  Missouri. 
James  C.  Corman,  California. 
Ronald  V.  Dellimis,  California. 
Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Michigan. 
John  D.  Dlngell,  Michigan. 
Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Massachusetts. 
Bob  Eckhardt.  Texas. 
Don  Edwards.  California. 
Dante  Fascell,  Florida. 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  Washington. 
WlUlam  D.  Ford.  Michigan. 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  Minnesota. 
Ella  T.  Orasso,  Connecticut. 
William  J.  Green,  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  Harrington,  Massachusetts. 
WllUam  D.  Hattiaway,  Maine. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  CaUfomla. 
Henry  Helstoskl,  New  Jersey. 
Floyd  V.  mcks,  Washington. 
James  J.  Howard,  New  Jersey. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  New  York. 
Spark  M.  Mafjninaga,  HawaU. 
Lloyd  Meeds,  Washington. 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe.  nilnoU. 
Abner  K.  Mikva.  nilnois. 
William  S.  Moorhead.  Pennsylvania. 
John  F.  Moss.  California. 
David  R.  Obey.  Wisconsin. 
Claude  Pepper.  Florida. 
Otis  O.  Pike,  New  York. 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  New  York. 
Richardson  Preyer,  North  Carolina. 
David  Pryor,  Arkansas. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  California. 
.Benjamin  S.  Roaenthal.  New  York. 
J.  Edward  Roush,  Indiana. 
William  R.  Roy,  Kansas. 
Edward  S.  Roybal.  California. 
WUllam  F.  Ryan.  New  York. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanee.  Maryland. 
James  H.  Scheuer.  New  York. 
Louis  Stokes,  Ohio. 
James  W.  Symington.  Missouil. 
Frank  Thompson,  New  Jersey.| 
MorrU  K.  Udall,  Arizona. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle,  California. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  California. 
Leeter  L.  Wolff,  New  York. 

SENATORS 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico. 

Birch  Bayh,  Indiana. 

Edward  W.  Brooke.  Massachusetts. 

Clifford  P.  Case,  New  Jersey. 

Frank  Church,  Idaho. 

Alan  Cranston,  California. 

David  H.  Gambrell.  Georgia. 

Mike  Gravel,  Alaska. 

TnA  R.  Harris,  Oklahoma. 

Philip  A.  Hart,  Michigan. 

Ernest  F.  Boilings,  South  Csrollna. 

Harold  E.  Hughes,  Iowa. 

Hubert  H.  Hun^>hrey,  Minnesota. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hawaii. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Maasachueetts. 
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Gale  W.  MeOee,  Wyoming. 
George  MoGovem.  South  Dakota. 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  New  Hampshire. 
Wairen  G.  Magnuson,  Washington. 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Minnesota. 
Josq>b  M.  Mbntoya,  New  Mexloa 
Frank  E.  Moes,  TTtab. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Maine. 
Oaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin.     . 
Jamee  B.  Pearson,  Kansas. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  ni,  nhnols. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Ohio. 
John  V.  Tunney,  California. 

[From   American   Bar   Association   Journal 
Jxme  1071) 

Nxw  NiCRK  FOB  Natiokal  Lkgai.  Sexvicbs 
(By  John  D.  Robb) 

Since  its  Incepuon  in  1085  the  national 
legal  services  program,  operating  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has  ex- 
panded legal  ^ervlcea  to  the  poor  and  has 
gained  wide  support.  However,  external 
political  attacks  and  conflicts  and  admlnls- 
traUve  problems  within  the  OEO  have  given 
Impetus  to  the  development  of  plans  to  pro- 
vide a  new  place  in  the  Pederal  Government 
structure  for  the  legal  services  program 

The  naUonal  legal  services  program  bas 
operated  within  the  Ofllee  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity since  Its  InoepUon  in  1066.  A 
highly  successful  part  of  the  war  on  poverty 
it  was  created  Initially  under  an  adminis- 
trative interpretation  of  the  Eoon<Knlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1064.  It  bas  enjoyed  statu- 
tory  leglUmacy  since  1067  (42  U.S.C.  |  2800). 
As  a  part  of  the  community  action  program 
within  the  OEO  for  most  of  its  existence, 
the  legal  services  program  has  derived  im- 
portant advantagee  from  this  association. 
The  quality  of  service  to  the  poor  bas  Im- 
proved greaUy  and  its  svaUabUlty  bas  also 
expanded  enormously  as  annual  expenditures 
for  legal  aid  have  Increased  twelve  times 
from  %b  million  to  $60  million,  in  sU  years! 
In  addlUon,  the  Unkage  with  the  commu- 
nity action  program  generally  has  provided 
the  legal  services  program  with  a  broadly 
based  community  support  that  has  helped  to 
establish,  nurtiuw  and  expand  individual 
programs— often  in  the  face  of  apathy  or 
opposition  from  other  local  groups,  includ- 
ing (on  occasion)  local  bar  associations.  But 
the  OEO  parentage  also  has  involved  legal 
services  In  numerous  external  and  fratricidal 
conflicts  that  have  sapped  its  strength  and 
Impeded  Its  effectiveness. 

Sharing  the  same  rooT  wthln  a  larger 
agency  has  exposed  the  legal  services  In- 
gram and  Its  lawyer-administrators  to  the 
conflicting  policies  of  the  community  action 
program  and  of  the  agency  itself,  as  well  as 
to  political  pressures  exerted  against  their 
lay  superiors  within  the  agency.  The  Murphy 
amendment,  which  some  Senators  tried  un- 
successfully to  attach  to  the  OEO  appropria- 
tion in  the  fall  of  I960  and  which  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  opposed,  would  have 
given  the  governors  Ufe-or-death  veto  power 
over  individual  projects  and  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  exercise  of  professional  Judgment 
and  action  by  legal  servtcee  attorneys  to 
bring  actions  against  governmental  agencies.' 

Although  It  was  the  best  organized  of 
these  external  attacks,  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment was  but  a  reflection  of  the  numerous 
day-to-day  attempts  by  scHne  members  of 
Congress,  governors,  politicians  and  others 
to  interfere  with  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  program. 


'For  a  more  detaUed  discussion  and  doc- 
umenutlon,  see  my  articles.  Controversial 
Cases  arut  ttie  Legal  Services  Program  56 
A.B.A.J.  329  (1070),  and  Poverty  Lawyers' 
Independence — Battle  Cry  for  Justice.  1  N.M. 
L.  R«v.  215  (1071).  See  also  Editorial,  Defeat 
of  the  Murphy  Amendment,  56  A.BJi..J.  244 
(1070). 


These  pressures  have  Intenslfled  recently 
as  tbe  OEO  has  endeavored  to  make  the 
agency  more  responsive  to  tbe  mayors  and 
governors,  whose  departments  and  agencies 
have  been  frequent  defendants  In  actions 
brought  by  legal  services  lawyers.  The  OEO's 
failure  directly  to  override  Governor  Rea- 
gan's recent  veto  of  the  grant  to  the  excel- 
lent California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  dismal  results  of  theee 
preesiires. 

Internal  conflicts  within  the  OEO  also  have 
taken  a  sharp  toll.  Since  1967  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  bas  fought  three  serious  and 
determined  efforts  by  administrators  within 
the  agency  to  have  effective  control  of  the 
program  transferred  from  lawyers  to  laymen, 
an  action  that  would  have  splintered  the 
program's  centralized  responslbUlty  to  tbe 
Bar  by  transferring  admlnutration  from 
Washington  to  ten  widely  scattered  regions.' 
Only  heroic  efforts  by  the  organized  Bar, 
legal  services  lawyers,  poverty  community 
representatives  and  Congressional  leadership 
have  averted  this.  Transfer  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  from  the  OEO  is  also  part  of 
the  Nixon  Administration's  plan  to  "spin 
off"  established  programs  and  leave  the  OEO 
with  research  and  experimental  projects  only. 

As  a  result  of  the  Impairment  of  independ- 
ence arising  from  the  incliislon  of  legal  serv- 
ices in  a  large  agency,  of  the  Internal  dis- 
ruptions In  the  OEO  and  of  the  long-range 
plan  to  transfer  the  OEO's  operating  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies,  plans  for  a  new 
bom^  for  the  legal  services  programs  are 
being  developed  and  considered  by  the  or- 
ganized Bar,  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
numerous  members  of  Congress. 

Informal  consideration  of  a  new  place  for 
the  legal  services  program  by  American  Bar 
Association  offld&ls,  the  Nationai  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  legal  services  law- 
yers and  a  few  members  of  Congress  has  gone 
forward  Intermittently  since  early  m  1968. 
Studies  ot  the  problem  have  been  accelerated 
sharply  in  the  past  yttti.  The  Department  of 
JusUce,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Roxislng 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Judiciary,  the 
Administrative  Of&ce  of  the  United  Stotes 
Courts,  and  a  separate  agency  have  been  con- 
sidered as  prospects.  At  present  an  md^iend- 
ent  corporation  is  the  leading  candidate. 

The  first  study,  dated  April  26,  1968,  was 
prepared  by  lawyers  in  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram at  the  request  of  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation officials.  After  a  review  of  the  alterna- 
tives, the  study  concluded  that  the  inde- 
pendent corporation  or  agency  offered  the 
best  solution.  Initial  deliberations  in  1068 
by  an  NX.A.D_A.  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Howard  Westwood  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  leaned  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
Justice  Department.  In  February,  1060,  WU- 
llam T.  Gossett,  then  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  Maynard  J.  Toll, 
president  of  the  N.LJkX>.A.,  presented  a  mem- 
orandum to  certain  Cabinet  officer  members 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  Urban  Affairs 
CoimcU.  This  urged  an  independent  agency, 
foundation  or  quasi-public  corporation  as 
the  ultimate  place  for  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  an  Independent  agency  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  as  the  immediate  solu- 
tion. In  the  same  month,  members  of  a  sub- 
committee at  the  Nationai  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Legal  Services  Program  and 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Section 
of  Individual  Rights  and  Re^MnslbUitles, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bari  Johnson  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Jerome  J.  Shestaok  of  Philadel- 
phU,  prepared  a  proposal  for  a  quasi -public 
corporation  to  be  known  aa  the  National 
Justice  Foundation  and  to  be  modeled  after 


•See  ■dltorlato.  What  Price  Professional- 
ismT,  M  AJBJiJ.  1172  (1970),  and  A  Cloudy 
Legal  Services  Picture,  57  AJB.AJ.  248  (1071). 


tbe  Communications  Satellite  Corporation  or 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  the  summer  of  1069  the  American  Bar 
Association  Conmilttee  on  Availability  of 
Legal  Services,  of  which  F.  William  McCalpln 
of  St.  Louis  was  chairman,  recommended  the 
unification  of  all  federaUy  funded  legal  serv- 
ices programs  under  either  a  federally  char- 
tered nonprofit  corporation  or  a  commission 
under  tbe  executive  branch. 

In  June  of  1970,  Jean  and  Edgar  Cahn 
submitted  a  study.  Legal  Services:  Alternative 
OrganizatioruU  Models,  to  the  President's  Ad- 
visory OouncU  on  Executive  Reorganization 
(tbe  Aah  CouncU)  In  which  they  recom- 
mended a  transfer  to  the  Judiciary  as  tbe 
first  choice  and  an  Independent  agency  as 
the  second.  The  Ash  CouncU  opted  for  the 
latter  and  recommended  the  transfer  of  legal 
services  to  a  "nonprofit  corporation  char- 
tered by  Congress".  It  went  on  to  say,  "Tbe 
legislation  to  establish  a  public  corporation 
could  be  modeled  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  which  estab- 
lished the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  should  be  considered  In  connection  with 
the  Administration's  review  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1971."  The  NUon  Admin- 
istration's legislation  to  implement  this  pro- 
posal was  Introduced  m  Congress  In  early 
May. 

The  moet  recent  and  thorough  study  is 
that  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Right 
to  Legal  Services  of  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  R.  Klaus  of  Phlladelphlu, 
and  cosponsored  by  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants,  en- 
titled The  Corporation  for  Legal  Services:  A 
Proposal.  This  four-months'  endeavor,  di- 
rected by  Charles  Edson  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
won  the  approval  In  principle  of  both  spon- 
soring committees  last  February. 

Drawing  on  the  Information  obtained  from 
a  lengthy  review  of  various  governmental, 
quasi-governmental  and  private  structures. 
Including  more  than  seventy  Interviews  with 
key  government  and  bar  officials,  members 
of  Congress  and  others,  this  report,  as  finally 
revised  In  late  March,  1971,  also  favors  an 
ind^>endent  agency  in  the  form  of  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Also  pat- 
terned on  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, which  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1967,  the  proposed  corporation  would  be 
governed  by  a  nonpartisan  board  comprised 
of  r^resentatlves  of  the  organized  Bar,  other 
distinguished  lawyers,  lawyers  with  legal 
services  backgrounds  and  persons  suggested 
by  representatives  of  clients. 

On  March  18  and  19  of  this  year,  separate 
but  identical  bills  (H.R.  6361  and  S.  1306) 
which  enjoy  strong  bipartisan  support  from 
more  than  100  members  of  Congress,  were 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  create 
an  independent,  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, the  National  Corporation  for  Legal 
Services,  along  the  lines  advocated  by  tbe 
Ash  Council  and  the  Edson  rq>ort. 

On  April  30  the  Board  of  Governors  of  tbe 
American  Bar  Association  endorsed  the  in- 
dependent corporation  concept,  sUppcHting 
in  principle  "the  creation  of  a  federally 
funded  nonprofit  corporation  to  administer 
monies  which  wlU  be  used  to  fund  programs 
which  wUl  provide  a  broad  range  of  legal 
services  to  persons  unable  to  afford  the  serv- 
ices of  an  industry,  the  charter  of  whititx 
shaU  contain  assurances  that  the  independ- 
ence of  lawyers  Involved  in  the  legal  services 
program  to  represent  cUents  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  professional  mandates 
shall  be  maintained". 

The  Nixon  Admmistration  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  (S.  1760)  on  May  5  and 
in  tbe  House  of  RepresenUtlves  (HJl.  81QS) 
on  May  6. 

The  argumenU  in  favor  of  lodging  the 
legal  services  program  within  a  larger  exist- 
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lug  ftgency  are  that  It  would  provide  sta- 
bility and  broader  support  for  the  program. 
However,  there  are  serloxxs  confllcte  of  in- 
terests problems  with  respect  to  Justice, 
HX7D  and  BZW,  which  are  the  most  logical 
choices. 

Justice  Is  the  Federal  Oovemment's  law- 
yer. It  advises  federal  agencies,  and  It  would 
be  called  on  to  defend  them  against  the 
challenges  to  their  actions  and  practices 
that  legal  services  lawyers  might  find  neces- 
sary to  bring  on  behalf  of  their  clients. 
Justice's  additional  role  as  federal  prosecutor 
would  Increase  the  dlffleolty. 

HEW  and  HUD  have  been  among  the 
most  frequent  defendants  of  the  various  fed- 
eral agencies  Involved  In  suits  brought  by 
legal  services  lawyers.  Although  both  agen- 
cies have  small  federally  funded  legal  serv- 
ices programs -of  their  own.  HKW  maintains 
and  values  clooe  relations  with  the  states 
whose  welfare  and  other  agencies  are  also  fre- 
quently challenged  by  legal  services  pro- 
gram clients.  Additionally.  HUD  Is  oriented 
to  the  problems  of  the  dtles,  whereas  legal 
services  programs  have  an  Important  role  In 
rural  areas. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  legal  serviced  pro- 
gram's operation  within  these  larger  agencies 
could  be  free  of  the  many  agency-wide  ad- 
ministrative and  policy  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  it  within  OEO.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  controversial  activities  of  legal  serv- 
ices have  made  It  an  orphan,  unwanted  by 
existing  agencies  that  might  otherwise  lay 
claim  to  its  custody. 

Either  the  judl^ary  or  the  Administrative 
OfBce  offers  a  neutral  and  prestigious  base 
of  operations,  much  freer  from  political  pres- 
sures than  *^^stlng  executive  agencies.  The 
furnishing  oVWdnael  to  indigent  defend- 
ants in  the  feaeral  courts  has  operated  com- 
fortably within  the  Admlniatratlve  Office  un- 
der the  authorisation  provided  by  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act.  However,  the  success  of  a 
passive  role  of  merely  administering  funds  In 
a  defender  program  provides  no  assurance 
that  the  more  energetic  dvll  legal  services 
program,  including  Its  law  reform  or  "law 
Improvement"  aspects,  will  find  a  similar 
congenial  atmosphere.  This  arrangement, 
moreover,  would  Impoee  further  nonjudicial 
chores  on  an  already  overworked  Judiciary. 
The  disputed  activities  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams might  provoke  attacks  on  the  courts 
and  multiply  the  staggering  problems  that 
now  beset  the  Judiciary. 

A  separate  agency  status  would  free  the 
program  from  Intra-agency  domestic  fights. 
That  status  would  better  Insulate  it  from 
the  day-to-day  political  and  other  outside 
Interferences  with  the  attomey-<aient  rela- 
tionship that  have  threatened  the  Inde- 
pendence of  its  lawyers.  Moreover,  outside 
pressures  would  be  directed  against  lawyer- 
administrators,  who  best  understand  the 
ethical  imperatives  against  succtunblng  to 
those  pressures. 

The  program  can  never  be  Immune  from 
attempts  to  subject  It  to  political  Influence, 
including  attacks  during  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  processes  in  Congress,  and 
its  isolation  in  a  private,  separate  agency 
may  well  lessen  an  administration's  sense  of 
responsibility  for  Its  well  being,  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  protection  from  attacks.  Nor 
can  the  separate  agency  be  guaranteed  free- 
dom from  politically  motivated  appoint- 
ments to  its  board  of  directors.  So  while 
there  Is  no  ideal  solution,  the  separate  cor- 
poration offerf  the  legal  services  program  a 
charter  of  freedom  from  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  beset  It  in  the  past. 

This  plan  seems  best  suited  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  Bar  for  a  good  quality 
program  that  preserves  the  standards  and 
ethics  of  the  profession,  including  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  lawyers  within  the  progrtun. 
However,  expanded,  long-range  support  by 
the  Bar,  the  poor,  the  legal  services  lawyers 
and    Congressional    supporters  will    be    re- 


quired  If  the  program  Is  to  sxirvive  the  at- 
tacks of  Its  enemies  In  its  more  vulnerable 
proposed  new  position. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  en- 
dorsed in  principle  the  creation  of  a  fsderallj 
fvmded.  nonproflt  corpcMatlon  to  artiyilnlster 
the  national  legal  services  program,  the 
charter  of  which  should  assure  the  inde- 
pendence of  lawyers  in  the  program  "to  rep- 
resent clients  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  professional  mandates".  Several  bills  are 
before  the  Congress  to  establish  independent, 
federal  corporations.  In  March  identical  bills 
to  create  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion were  introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  1306) 
by  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (HJl.  6381)  by 
Representative  Stelger  of  Wisconsin.  Each 
bill  had  wide  coeponsorehlp.  In  the  flrst  week 
of  May  President  Nixon  sent  a  message  on  the 
subject  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration bills  were  thrown  in  the  hopper, 
the  sponsors  being  Senator  Cook  of  Kentucky 
(S.  1769)  and  Representative  Qule  of  Minne- 
sota (HJt.  8163). 

A  major  difference  between  the  bills  is  the 
composition  of  the  proposed  corporation's 
board  of  directors.  The  Mondale-Stelger  cor- 
poration has  a  board  of  nineteen  members, 
of  which  only  five  woiild  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Nixon  Administration  bills 
propose  a  board  of  eleven,  with  six  being 
Presidential  appointments.  The  Association's 
President,  Edward  L.  Wright,  stressed  in 
Congressional  testimony  in  early  May  that 
the  interest  of  the  Bar  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  program  In  which  high- 
quality  legal  services  are  furnished  In  ac- 
cordance with  high  professional  standards 
"We  are  hopeful",  he  declared,  "that  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  various  appro(u:bes  can  b« 
resolved  satisfactorily  and  that  meaningful 
legislation  can  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment." 

RKMAXKS  or  RSFKKSXNTATIVI  WnxiAM  SmczR. 
Bkvobx  ABA  YouNO  Lawtkxs  Section, 
Panxl  on  ExTKNsioif  or  LcQAi.  Sxavicxa  to 
THE   Pooa.    Bn.TMoas   Horn,,   Nrw   Tone 

ClTT,  JOI.T  8 

We  are  hers  to  explore  the  best  way  of  de- 
livering legal  services  to  low-income  persons. 
At  the  outset.  It  might  be  well  to  give  you 
some  of  the  personal  history  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  legislation  of  which  I 
am  a  sponsor. 

Ova  bill  is  Identified  as  HJt.  6360,  Intro- 
duced in  the  Hotise  by  Democrat  Lloyd  Meeds 
and  Republican  William  Stelger.  Its  comp>an- 
lon  bill  Is  S.  1305.  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Mondale.  The  identical  legislation 
enjoys  the  co-sponsorship  of  125  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Mondale-Stelger  bill,  as  the 
Steiger-Meeds  bill,  as  the  Mondale-Meeds  bill, 
as  the  Cranston  bill,  the  Brooke  bill,  the  Ken- 
nedy bUl,  the  Taft  bUl,  the  Blester  bUl, 
and/or  (he  bipartisan  bill.  More  than  100  of 
us  proudly  attach  our  names  to  the  legisla- 
tion, and  we  hope  that  does  not  confuse  any 
potential  supporter  of  the  bill.  It  Is  often 
noted  that  H.R.  6360  has  broadly  bl-partlaan 
support.  That  is  true.  The  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced by  exactly  V9  of  the  Republican 
membership,  and  exactly  V^  of  the  Democra- 
tic Members  of  the  House.  You  who  are  stu- 
dents of  Congress  nevertheless  know  that 
while  such  broad  sponsorship  is  a  good  start, 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  final  passage. 

In  May,  the  Administration  offered  its  own 
legislation  for  a  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
It  varies  from  the  bipartisan  proposal  In 
some  Important  respects,  but  chiefly  in  the 
make-up  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Before 
1971  is  over,  there  will  be  a  number  of  legal 
services  battles.  The  greatest  of  these,  and 
the  last  to  be  resolved,  will  be  that  of  the 
Boar^of  the  new  corfwratlon. 

B\nc«  the  Independence  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  the  heart  of  the  controversy, 
let  us  examine  the  two  proposed  Boards. 


It  has  been  argued  by  a  few  of  the  young 
leaders  of  FLKA,  the  poverty  lawyers  for  ef- 
fectlve  advocacy,  that  the  corporation  board 
Ideally  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by 
the  poor  and  their  lawyers. 

On  the  other  side,  it  Is  propossd  by  the 
Administration  that  the  corporation  board 
should  be  appointed  exclusively  by  the 
President. 

The  bipartisan  leglsUtlon  strikes  a  bal- 
ance. V^  representing  the  public  sector  by 
Presidential  appointment;  V^  representing 
the  legal  profession,  by  virtue  of  their  offlee 
In  the  organized  bar  associations;  >4  repre- 
senting the  legal  services  clients  and  their 
lawyers,  by  election  of  those  groups. 

Our  board  composition  builds  in  two  ad- 
vantages. There  is  insxilation  from  political 
control  and  pressure,  because  %  of  the  Board 
Is  non-polltlcally  appointed,  and  no  one  ap- 
p>olntlve  authority  has  a  majority.  It  also 
builds  In  accountability  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, in  the  hope  of  maintaining  high  ethical 
and  professional  standards,  and  account- 
ability to  low-income  clients  who  have  an 
Interest  In  the  qusdity  of  services  rendered. 
The  legislation  was  Introduced  for  the  flrst 
time  this  past  March  18.  It  had  been  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  drafting  for  over  two  years.  As 
early  as  1968  it  was  apparent  that  the  OEO 
Legal  Services  attorneys  could  not  provide 
equal  representation  to  the  poor  if  they  must 
continually  be  watchful  of  poUtical  attack 
and  pressure  resulting  from  the  program's 
location  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  choice  of  moving  the 
OEO  program  to  a  non-profit  corporation 
funded  through  OEO  but  administered  by  an 
Independent  Board  of  Directors,  was  a  result 
of  long  and  careful  study  by  many  people. 
In  the  past  two  years,  the  concept  of  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
gained  very  wide  acceptance.  The  American 
Bar  Association  Committee  on  Right  to  Legal 
Services  and  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Exscutlve  Organisation — called  the  Ash 
Commission — ^both  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  objective  of  legal  services,  that  Is, 
assuring  that  the  Nation's  poor  have  full 
access  to  our  legal  system  \uider  a  program 
that  Is  secure  financially.  Independent  pro- 
fessionally, and  clearly  visible  to  the  p>eople 
who  are  served,  will  stand  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  by  making  the  OEO  program  an 
Independent  oorporatlon.  The  basic  mission 
of  the  program  Is  to  be  unchanged. 

Unhappily,  the  Administration  bill  con- 
tains no  requirement  that  there  be  partici- 
pation by  the  poor,  or  their  attorneys,  on 
the  Board  of  the  legal  services  program.  We 
believe  that  the  presence  of  the  poor  is  vital 
If  the  Board  of  Directors  Is  to  have  credi- 
bility and  If  the  program  is  to  have  visibility. 
There  are  other  txhslc  differences  between 
the  two  proposals.  The  Administration's  bill 
would  restrict  legislative  advocacy  of  issues 
on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Ours  would  not. 

The  Administration's  bill  would  set  restric- 
tions on  cases  that  could  be  handled  and 
circumstances  under  which  appeals  could  be 
taken.  No  such  restrictions  are  contained  In 
the  bi-partisan  bill. 

We  truly  believe  that  placing  a  statutCHry 
restriction  on  appeals  and  on  legislative  ad- 
vocacy will  undermine  the  purpose  of  the 
legal  service  program  and  will  impose  a  bur- 
den on  Legal  Services  attorneys  that  no 
private  practitioner  would  tolerate.  If  we 
are  to  be  true  to  our  belief  in  equity  under 
law,  the  role  of  the  Legal  Services  lawyer 
must  have  the  same  flexibility  as  that  of 
other  lawjers. 

Puthermore,  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility careftilly  guarantees  that  law- 
yers be  free  to  exercise  Independent  Judg- 
ment in  serving  a  client,  free  of  any  restric- 
tions. 

ABA  President  Edward  Wright  delivered 
Bonte  compelling  testimony  diuring  omx  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  bearings  of 
these  proposals  in  May.  In  guiding  the  Com- 
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mlttee  with  req^ect  to  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Req;>onalbUlty,  Mr.  Wright's  exchange 
with  my  oo-^>onsor  Uoyd  Meeds  Is  worth 
noting.  Let  me  quote  It  for  you: 

Mr.  Mbxds.  What  could  you  teU  us  gen- 
erally, sir.  about  the  duty  of  an  Individual 
attorney  in  seeking  employment  or  accept- 
ing employment  by  an  organisation  which 
had  adopted  regulations  which  in  effect  com- 
promised the  abUlty  of  the  individual  at- 
torney to  in  all  respects  represent  the  <dlent 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  and  to  take 
advantage  of  all  avaUable  mechanisms  to 
proceed  for  his  client's  best  Interest? 

Mr.  WuoHT.  Any  lawyer  who  believes  that 
any  employer  imposes  restrictions  on  his 
professional  Judgment  and  complete  freedom 
of  activity  should  not  accept  the  employ- 
ment. If  after  engaging  in  the  employment 
he  learns  for  the  flrst  time  that  restrictions 
are  sought  to  be  lmi>osed,  then  he  should 
withdraw. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  welcome  your  very 
gracious  Invitation  to  talk  in  thu  area.  The 
code  of  professional  responsibility  Is  not  the 
collection  of  pious  platitudes:  It  Is,  we  think, 
a  pretty  earthy  document  that  has  teeth  in 
It.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  bare  bone  com- 
mitments without  which  a  lawyer  cannot 
act  without  being  subject  to  his  principal 
and  it  has  his  aspiration  or  laudatory  as- 
pects, but  the  code  U  very,  very  speclflc  that 
a  lawyer  cannot  serve  his  client  If  he  Is  not 
Independent.  Anything  in  any  program,  fed- 
erally funded  or  otherwise,  that  tends  to  re- 
strict that  professional  Independence  Is  vio- 
lative of  the  code  and  the  lawyer  must  not 
engage  in  anything  that  It  sanctions. 

Mr.  Mexds.  So  that  if  we  in  Congress  were 
to  enact  legislation  which  was  unduly  re- 
strictive, we  would  in  effect  be  very  severely. 
if  not  totally,  limiting  the  nimiber  of  people 
with  whom  we  could  expect  to  accept  em- 
ployment  in  a  Legal  Services  Program. 

Mr.  WaiGHT.  I  think  you  would  shackle 
the  program. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Wright's  testimony  that 
no  attorney  can  meet  his  professional  re- 
q>onslbllltles  to  a  client  if  there  are  outside 
restraints  on  the  types  of  cases  in  which  he 
can  participate,  or  the  kinds  of  Issues  he  can 
raise. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  legislator  for  the 
past  11  years.  I  might  note  that  the  experi- 
ence of  Legal  Services  lawyers  can  provide 
legislators  with  essential  background  in 
shaping  social  legislation,  at  the  national 
level,  as  well  as  at  the  municipal  and  stote 
level.  I  concur  with  the  OEO  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  recommendation  that  lob- 
bying may  be  a  perfectly  appropriate  activity 
when  problems  of  poverty  clients  deoumd 
legislative  solution.  The  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion alms  to  carefully  protect  the  right  of 
legislative  advocacy,  leaving  any  restrictions 
in  this  area  to  the  decision  of  the  Corporation 
Board. 

The  Administration  bill.  In  addition  to 
curtailing  legislative  advocacy  except  In  the 
case  where  a  legislative  committee  specifi- 
cally Invites  testimony,  would  also  Impose 
restrictions  on  political  activity  during  at- 
torneys free  time.  The  bipartisan  bill  pro- 
vides only  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
contribute  to,  or  otherwise  support,  any 
political  party  or  candidate. 

During  House  testimony,  the  program  di- 
rector of  the  National  Bar  Association,  Don- 
ald M.  Stokes,  was  particularly  critical  of  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  Isglslatlve  and  polit- 
ical activities. 

"Representing  black  lawyers,"  he  said,  "we 
find  this  particularly  undesirable,  as  blacks 
throughout  the  country  have  Just  begun  to 
participate  in  the  political  system  In  mean- 
ingful numbers.  TO  deprive  a  lawyer  who 
happens  to  work  aU  day  in  a  Legal  Services 
ofllce  from  being  a  part  of  that  total  politi- 
cal system  which  has  made  America  what  It 
Is  today  we  think  la  a  very  unrealistic 
oonoept." 


In  concluding,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Administration's  efforts  toward  at  least 
part  of  our  goal — developing  an  lnd^>end- 
ent  corporation.  The  imperfections  that  I 
have  mentioned  cannot  go  unrectlfled.  but 
that  does  not  mean  our  goal  Is  insurmount- 
able. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  the  Young  Lawyers  Section — 
particularly  of  Bill  Ide  and  Joe  Mullen— 
for  their  great  assistance  and  advice. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  has  distressed 
me  a  little  in  news  reports  on  this  Issue, 
including  news  reports  that  have  described 
some  of  the  activities  of  this  convention. 
One  would  think,  from  reading  the  news, 
that  It  Is  strictly  a  liberal  idea — strongly  op- 
posed by  conservatives — that  equal  rep- 
resentation be  provided  to  the  low-income 
people  of  this  country.  That  simply  is  not 
so.  The  broad  sponsorship  of  the  bi- 
partisan bill  clearly  proves  the  opposite. 
Some  of  the  moet  highly  regarded  conserva- 
tives In  the  Capitol  are  promoting  an  un- 
fettered. Independent,  and  e^>anded  pro- 
gram of  legal  services. 

The  concept  of  law  reform — that  U,  the 
use  of  law  to  achieve  social  change  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor — la  indeed  a  bold  idea.  But 
from  a  historical  standpoint — when  we  note 
that  the  road  to  social  change  has  been 
strewn  with  bodies  and  burned  out  build- 
ings— I  think  that  achieving  social  reform 
the  courts  of  law  and  through  the  legisla- 
tures is  a  momentously  conservative  ap- 
proach to  today's  problems. 

The  program  is  also  firmly  rooted  in  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  individual.  To 
assure  that  the  poor  individual  possesses  the 
same  power  to  flle  suit  as  does  his  affluent 
counterpart  is  to  assure  that  the  powers  of 
the  state  respect  the  rights  of  every  individ- 
ual. That  not  only  develops  a  confidence  In 
the  law  to  be  a  force  for  good,  it  is  also  a 
remedy  based  on  sound  conservative  precept. 

Bringing  test  cases  to  court  is  not  a  liberal 
tactic  either.  It  Is  a  lawyerlike  method  of 
offering  the  courts  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  the  Intent  of  the  law  really  was. 

I  know  there  are  lawyers  who  approve  of 
laws  that  prevent  a  person  from  receiving 
welfare  benefits  until  he  has  been  in  a  state 
as  a  resident  for  a  year,  three  years,  or  more. 
There  are  lawyers  serving  on  local  Legal 
Services  boards  who  feel  that  many  of  the 
laws  and  court  decisions  which  the  poor 
want  to  challenge  are  good  laws  and  good 
decisions.  That  Is  to  be  expected.  That  U 
healthy. 

What  we  who  sponsor  the  bipartisan  bill 
are  most  concerned  about  la  that  lawyers 
fully  appreciate  the  duty  of  lawyers  serv- 
ing their  cUents — rich  or  poor — ^the  duty  to 
use  every  argument,  and  every  ethical  strat- 
agem, to  afford — without  restriction — truly 
equal  representation  in  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  is  the  best  way  of  leaving 
our  society  and  our  essential  institutions  in- 
tact. That  Is  the  wise  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face,  and  it  Is  a  conservative  ap- 
proach Just  as  much  as  it  Is  a  progressive 
and  liberal  approach. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13,  1971] 
To  Satx  Lbcai,  Skbvicxs 

The  Administration  is  on  the  right  track 
In  seeking  to  create  an  Independent  agency 
that  would  Immunize  Federally  financed  legal 
services  for  poor  clients  from  the  vetoes  and 
political  pressxires  of  Governors  and  local 
officials.  How  to  attain  this  goal — and  guar- 
antee eqiutl  justice  for  the  growing  number 
of  Indigent  persons  who  cannot  afford  law- 
yers— Is  being  debated  In  Congress. 

At  the  present  time  some  2.000  dedicated 
attortteys  are  working  in  programs  all  over 
the  country  that  are  supported  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity's  Legal  Services  di- 
vision. These  900  neighborhood  law  offices 
and  university  study  proJecU  have  repre- 
sented millions  of  clients  directly  and  In 


test  cases  since  1B65.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, law  school  deans  and  private  prac- 
titioners have  suj^iorted  their  pioneering 
work. 

But  the  preesure  brought  by  Oovemor 
Reagan  against  the  Oallfomla  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  program — a  program  that  hbs  won 
the  plaudits  of  members  of  the  bar  In  the 
state  and  of  Independent  judicial  Investlga- 
tan — has  caused  firings  and  teslgnations  In 
Washington.  Oovemor  Reagan's  veto  of  the 
Federal  legal  aid  project  in  California  could 
overturn  the  programs  in  every  other  com- 
munity unless  ths  Administration  and  Con- 
gress devise  a  new  formula  circumventing 
statehouse  politics. 

We  believe  this  end  could  best  be  achieved 
under  a  proposal  of  Senator  Mondale,  Minne- 
sota Democrat,  and  Representative  Stelger, 
Wisconsin  BepubUcan,  which  would  set  up 
a  legal  oorporatlon  whose  members  would 
be  variously  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice,  major  bar  groups,  legal  services 
attorneys  and  an  advisory  council  of  poor 
clients.  In  this  and  other  respects,  the  Mon- 
dale-Stelger bill  Is  an  Improvement  over 
the  Administration  proposal,  which  still 
leaves  a  door  open  for  statehouse  reslstanoe. 

(From  the  WashlngUm  Star,  Jtme  6,  1971] 

UMSMABLINa  IJKUU.  Am 

In  California,  the  rural  legal  assistance 
program  for  poor  people  Is  battling  for  sur- 
vival, against  the  governor  of  the  State.  That 
process  is  providing  magnification  of  federal- 
state  fraction  at  its  worst  and  is  a  lesson  In 
the  Inherent  abrasiveness  of  effective  anti- 
poverty  legal  assistance.  Whatever  decision  Is 
reached  In  the  q>eclal  commission  hearlngi  In 
California — ^whether  Oovemor  Reagan's  veto 
of  the  federally  fimded  program  is  upheld  or 
not — ^the  conflict  imderllnes  the  need  for 
basic  changes. 

Now  the  American  Bar  Association's  board 
of  governors  has  gone  solidly  on  record  for 
the  drastic  alteration  that  must  be  made. 
It  Is  supporting  "In  principle"  the  creation 
of  a  new  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
to  provide  poor  citizens  with  the  legal  aid 
they  need.  If  this  Independent,  non-profit 
corporation  U  set  up,  this  function  wlU  be 
stripped  away  from  the  Office  of  Bconomlo 
Opportunity,  which  will  be  delighted  to  be  rid 
of  it.  And  the  new  system  (which  also  would 
be  federally  financed)  should  be  stronger 
and  more  efficient  than  the  present  em- 
battled, fragmented  legal  aid  program  of  the 
OEO. 

The  concept  of  a  separate  legal  aid  agency 
now  has  the  endorsement  of  both  the  White 
House  and  a  sizable  segment  of  Congress. 
There  are  sharp  differences,  however.  The  ad- 
minlBtration  has  offered  legislation  that 
would  empower  the  President  to  name  all  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Senator  Walter  Mon- 
dale's  bill,  which  Is  co-sponsored  by  22  sena- 
tors, would  establish  a  much  more  autono- 
mous body.  Its  board  would  include  the  top 
officials  of  several  bar  associations  and  ^^ 
polntees  of  the  President,  the  chief  Justice, 
a  council  of  poor  people  served  by  the  pro- 
gram and  an  organization  of  legal -services 
attorneys.  Nelthw  bill  would  prohibit  the 
filing  of  class-action  suits,  or  actions  against 
the  government,  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and 
both  would  remove  the  governors'  veto  pre- 
rogative. But  the  administration  measure  In- 
cludes some  debatable  restrictions  on  pcAltl- 
cal  activities  by  legal-services  lawysrs. 

It  seems  that  an  administration  would  want 
to  spread  the  appointive  power  around  to 
avoid  being  held  directly  responsible  by  every 
state  politician,  business  and  interest  group 
feeling  the  Mte  of  a  legal -services  suit.  The 
Nlzon  administration  is  now  getting  an 
impleasant  taste.  In  CaUfomla.  of  that  le- 
qranslblllty.  Under  the  Mcndale  plan,  at 
course.  Congreas  would  have  the  lUtlmate 
power;  it  oould  cut  off  the  money  for  the 
n^ole  operation. 

Certainly  the  oozporatlon  attomeyi  aluMild 
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b«  flTtn  mucb  flexlbUlty,  but  within  a  regu- 
latory fnunework  InxurlDR  that  only  tbt 
g«nuln«ly  poor  would  b«  »ery«d.  They  alao 
•hould  have  ttibiI""""  protection  against 
political  battering  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  and  that  will  be  dllllcult  to  provide 
M  Icuig  aa  goremora  retain  the  veto  power. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  ao.  18711 
8KPABATIMO  Law  Paoit  Pounce 

One  of  the  major  proUema  of  the  lawyers 
In  the  Legal  Servloea  Program  la  the  knowl- 
edge— the  haunting  kind — ^that  the  eyee  of 
politicians  are  alwaya  on  them.  OoTemors, 
mayors,  the  men  on  Capitol  HUl,  plua  the  in- 
evitable private  Interesta — all  of  these  are 
In  positions  of  power,  sometimes  used  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  sometimes  not.  The 
temptation  to  squash  or  destroy  an  IjSP 
operation  which  threatened  or  challenged  the 
seetirlty  of  this  power  has  often  been  too 
great  for  some  poUUclana.  A  notorious  exam- 
ple la  the  reoent  attack  of  Gov.  Bonald  Rea- 
gan against  a  major  and  suoesssful  California 
program  (an  attack  to  libitib.  the  Nlzon  ad- 
ministration yielded);  many  other  ezamplee 
exist  also.  FOr  this  reason,  a  bill  introduced 
Thursday  calling  for  an  Independent,  fed- 
eraUy  funded  National  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Is  both  needed  and  welcomed. 

Nearly  100  senators  and  representatives  of 
both  parties — Including  ones  called  "liberal" 
and  others  called  "conservative" — support 
one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  bill,  namely 
that  no  political  Interference  be  aUowed.  The 
propoeed  corporation — modeled  after  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  BroadcasUng — would  be 
adeq\iately  funded.  A  l9-member  board — In- 
cluding five  appointed  by  the  Preeldent  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  six  from  the  orga- 
nlasd  bar,  six  to  represent  poverty  lawyers — 
would  Issue  grants  to  programs  without  con- 
cern or  fear  of  the  political  impUeaUons.  This 
Is  a  departure  from  the  current  procedures 
of  the  program,  but  the  new  freedom  does  not 
mean  that  suddenly  poverty  lawyers  wotild 
go  wad  with  power.  The  reverse  U  true: 
politicians  would  no  longer  be  tempted  or 
allowed  to  go  wUd  with  their  power. 

There  Is  sense  and  fairness  to  this  proposal, 
one  vrtilch  can  easily  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
administration  to  aim  at.  As  for  the  poor,  why 
should  they  have  their  legal  rlghU  inter- 
fered with,  merely  because  those  rights  some- 
timee  mterfere  with  a  statehouse  or  dtty  hall 
game  plan?  One  would  think  governors  or 
mayors—servants  of  the  people— would  be 
glad  to  have  lawyers  bringing  the  protection 
of  the  law  to  the  very  people  who  have  so 
often  been  unprotected.  Most  governors  and 
mayors  are  glad,  of  course.  The  reason  for  the 
new  pnqxisal  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  politi- 
cal prejudices  of  a  few — one  way  or  the 
other — bear  no  Influence  on  the  availability 
of  the  Uw  to  the  poor. 

[Prom  the  Dcs  Moines  Tribune.  May  16. 1971] 
LaoAi.  AmFoaPooa 

A  congressional  batUe  U  expected  over  two 
plans  to  take  the  program  of  legal  services 
for  the  poor  "out  of  politics."  President  Nixon 
has  submitted  a  plan,  countering  a  couple  of 
key  features  In  a  proposal  offered  earlier  by 
Senator  Walter  Bfondale  (Dem.,  Minn.)  and 
Repreeentative  William  A.  Stelger  (Sep., 
Wis.). 

Both  plans  set  up  a  Legal  Servlcee  Cor- 
poration Independent  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OBO).  which  has  been 
operating  the  legal  aid  program  as  part  of 
the  federal  government's  antlpoverty  efforts. 
The  separate  corporation  Is  an  attempt  to 
Insulate  the  legal  aid  program  from  poUtlcal 
preasuree.  Programs  In  California,  Missouri 
and  several  Southern  sUtes  ran  Into  strong 
oppostUon  tmm  governors  and  other  elected 
oOdals  when  legia  services  were  provided  for 
militants  and  controversial  p<dltlcal  flgurea 
working  among  the  poor  or  In  black  ghettoa 
in  big  dtlea. 


The  Nixon  plan  takes  away  from  the  state 
governors  the  power  they  had  under  the 
OBO  program  to  veto  legal  aervloss,  ss  Bonald 
Beagan  did  with  Oaltfomla's  Sural  Legal  As- 
sistance program.  Tb*  prealdentlal  proposal, 
contrary  to  earlier  speiculatton,  also  alloifs 
for  daas-actlon  suits  brought  In  behalf  of 
large  groupa. 

Under  the  Mondale-Stelger  plan,  lawyers 
working  with  the  poor  oould  offer  the  full 
range  of  legal  services  available  to  other 
Americans  In  both  dvll  and  criminal  matters. 
The  Nixon  plan  retains  the  OBO  restriction 
against  representation  in  criminal  cases. 
This  Is  a  major  shortcoming  of  the  Admin- 
istration proposal. 

Many  minor  crimes  grow  out  of  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty.  Much  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem, for  example,  can  be  linked  to  poverty 
areas,  partly  because  of  social  conditions  de- 
veloping in  poor  neighborhoods  and  partly 
because  of  the  kind  of  law  enforcement  exer- 
cised among  the  poor.  A  number  of  minor 
Crimea— disturbing  the  peace,  for  example— 
often  result  from  the  protests  and  demon- 
strations the  poor  have  used  to  attract  pub- 
lic attention  to  their  pUght.  To  bar  legal  aid 
lawyers  from  criminal  cases  Is  a  distinct 
handicap  on  the  poor. 

And  so,  for  that  matter.  Is  the  Nixon  plan's 
restriction  against  political  activity.  Includ- 
ing voter  registration  drives,  by  the  legal  aid 
lawyers.  PoUtlcal  action  is  fundamental  in  a 
democracy.  It  should  not  be  denied  to  the 
repreeentatlves  of  the  poor.  The  Mondale- 
Stelger  bill  prohibits,  as  It  shoiild,  the  na- 
tional and  local  governing  boards  from  con- 
tributing to  or  supporting  any  candidate. 

Nixon's  offering  looks  like  a  compromise, 
removing  a  few  onerous  administrative  fea- 
tures of  the  OBO  operation  but  retaining 
enough  restrictions  to  placate  conservative 
politicians.  The  Mondale-Stelger  plan  shows 
a  sensitive  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  poor 
who  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  influ- 
ence to  get  legal  remedlee  for  their  troubles. 

(PrtMU  the  Winston -Salem  Journal,  June  12, 

1971] 

CoNTLicT.  Birr  Not  Pouncs 

One  of  the  (ddest  slogans  In  American  life 
Is  that  "Tou  cant  fight  dty  hall."  Six  years 
ago  that  expression  became  a  little  less  valid 
when  Congreee  created  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  help  poor  people  get  an  even  break  In  the 
courts  and  agendee  of  the  land. 

Since  then,  more  than  2,000  lawyers  In  the 
program  have  handled  more  than  a  million 
legal  proUems  for  the  poor,  ranging  from 
juvenile  and  domestic  cases  to  consumer 
abuses  and  landlord-tenant  disputes. 

Conflict,  of  course.  Is  at  the  heart  of  this 
work.  Unfortunately,  theee  lawyers  have  had 
to  cope  with  a  lot  of  conflict  that  has  little 
to  do  with  their  clients'  problems.  In  far  too 
many  Instances  politicians  have  capitalized 
on  the  fact  that  legal-aid  clients  don't  have 
many  votes.  Governors  and  other  poUtldans 
have  either  tried  to  kill  off  local  programs 
or  curb  their  effectiveness,  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  been  something  less  than 
a  staunch  defender  of  the  program.  The  most 
recent  example  occurred  in  California,  where 
Oov.  Ronald  Regan  vetoed  a  rural  legal  aid 
program  that  had  battled  with  great  success 
against  state  bureaucraclea  In  behalf  of  the 
poor.  T"#**»^  of  overriding  the  veto,  the 
OBO  granted  the  program  a  six-month  ex- 
tension to  preeerve  some  frayed  p<dltlcal  ties 
between  the  President  and  Gov.  Reagan.  And 
last  winter  the  OEO  director  tried  (unsuc- 
oeesfully)  to  make  local  programs  even  more 
susceptible  to  p<^ltlcal  preestires  by  trans- 
ferring more  control  over  them  to  regional 
offices.  Although  he  loet  this  battle,  he  got 
the  scalps  of  two  top  officials  In  ths  legal 
services  program  who  resisted  the  change. 

In  short,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
permitted  the  legal  services  program  to  be- 
come highly  vulnerable   to    political   prea- 


suree, and  the  worst  fear  eq>ressed  by  the 
organised  bar  when  the  program  was  cre- 
ated— that  the  Independence  of  attorneys  to 
pursue  their  dlents'  causss  would  be  dam- 
aged by  poUttcs — has  corns  to  pass. 

Bven  the  admlnlstratloci  has  recognised 
this.  An  administration  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  that  would  remove  the^ 
program  from  OBO  and  create  a  private, 
ncn-proflt.  Legal  Servloea  Ociporatlon  to 
provide  le|^  aid  to  the  poor. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  bill  has- 
serious  weakneeses.  All  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  vrould  be  appointed  by  th» 
President,  which  Is  hardly  the  way  to  re- 
move polltlca  from  legal  servlcee.  Even  worse, 
the  bill  seems  to  reflect  a  basic  distrust  at 
lawyers  and  their  Judgment.  Not  even  In 
unusual  drctimstances  would  legal-aid  law- 
yers be  allowed  to  represent  dlents  In  crim- 
inal casee.  Any  sort  of  lobbying  would  be 
prohibited.  And  lawyers  In  the  progranL 
would  be  flatly  prohibited  from  testifying 
before  city  ootmcUmen,  county  commission- 
ers, state  legislators  or  congressmen  unless 
they  were  Invited. 

A  bin  introduced  by  Sen.  Walter  Mondale 
earlier  this  year  would  set  up  the  same  kind 
of  entity  but  has  none  of  theee  flaws.  Six  of 
the  10  members  of  the  board  would  be  the 
heads  of  national  legal  organizations,  giving 
the  organization  solid  support  aiul  profes- 
sional direction.  Six  members  would  be  either 
program  attorneys  or  cUente,  reflecting  the 
practical  needs  of  the  program.  Six  would  be 
appointed  by  the  PreeldMit  and  one  by  the 
Chief  Justice. 

Moet  Important,  the  Mondale  bill  would 
not  hem  In  lawyers  with  needless  restric- 
tions. As  Sen.  Mondale  put  It.  "The  attor- 
neys operating  under  this  program,  so  long 
as  they  act  In  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  the  legal  profeeslon,  will  be  free 
to  raise  any  legal  claims  on  behalf  of  their 
dlents — regardless  of  whether  these  claims 
challenge  the  pcdlclea  and  practices  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  challenge  the  validity 
of  existing  legislation.  And  they  will  be  free 
to  do  so  without  fear  of  retaliation  or  po- 
Utlcal Intimidation." 

The  poor,  even  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
need  help  In  getting  a  fair  shake,  not  only  In 
city  hall  but  In  county  courthouses,  federal 
and  state  offices  and  corptwate  board  rooms. 
The  Mondale  bUl  would  free  a  band  of 
hard-working  lawyers  from  the  politics  that 
so  often  prevents  them  from  challenging  the 
faulty  parts  of  an  otherwise  healthy  "sys- 
tem." Let  us  hope  Ccngreas  recognises  Ita 
merits  and  passes  It. 

iProm  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News,  June 

6.    1971] 

I^OAL    Ssavicss 

Althou^  the  Nixon  administration  haa 
sgreed  to  the  principle  of  making  legal  serv- 
ices a  public  corporation,  its  legislative  pro- 
posal for  reconstituting  the  agency  Is  too 
weak. 

Legal  services  needs  to  be  an  independent 
corporation  for  Ito  own  protection.  To  prop- 
erly represent  the  poor,  the  agency  some- 
times has  to  kick  the  discriminatory  pollclaa 
and  practices  of  government  on  behalf  of 
the  poor.  The  agency's  success  In  Callfoml* 
particularly  has  aroused  the  Ire  of  politicians 
who  think  that  the  government  should  be 
able  to  do  whatev»  It  wanU  to  poor  folks 
and  that  the  agency  should  give  them  less 
controversial  services,  such  as  making  out 
wills,  perhaps. 

If  the  agency  Is  Independent,  It  can  b* 
free  of  political  pressures.  However,  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposal  would  require  that  all  the 
corporation's  directors  be  appointed  by  the 
president.  It  would  also  restrict  some  of  the 
agency's  crucial  activities,  such  as  lobbying 
for  law  reform.  The  best  contribution  the 
Nixon  proposal  makes  Is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  three-year  funding  to  give  the  pro- 
gram continuity. 
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The  soundest  proposals  for  the  legal  serv- 
ices corporation  have  been  proposed  by  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.).  Sen.  Mondale 
proposes  that  a  board  of  directors  be  chosen 
partly  by  the  prealdent,  partly  by  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  Statea,  and  partly  with 
ex-officlo  membere.  The  Mondale  bill  would 
give  the  corporatKm  more  of  the  broad  pow- 
ers It  needs  to  be  flexible  and  effective. 

(Prom  the  Des  Molnee  Tribune,  Apr.  5,  1971 1 
Lawtkxs  roB  Poos 

More  than  100  U.S.  House  and  Senate  mem- 
bers have  introduced  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  threat  of  political  interference  In  legal 
aervioes  programs  for  the  indigent.  The  meas- 
vn  seeks  to  Insulate  legal  aid  from  poUtlcs 
by  creating  a  private,  nonprofit  National  Le- 
gal Services  Corporation  to  furnish  le^a 
assistance. 

Government-financed  legal  aid  Is  provided 
now  through  the  legal  services  program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiinlty  (OBO). 
Law  suits  by  the  agency  in  behalf  of  cUents 
against  local,  state  and  federal  agendee  have 
kept  the  legal  services  program  In.  continual 
hot  water.  A  session  of  Congress  does  not 
go  by  without  an  effort  being  made  to  curb 
the  scope  of  OEO  legal  services.  Governors 
have  veto  power  over  the  programs,  subject 
to  being  overridden  by  OEO. 

Tlie  proposed  National  Legal  Servlcee 
Corporation  Is  Intended  to  operate  free  of 
vetoes  and  other  poUtlcal  threats.  PoUcy  for 
the  program  would  be  made  by  a  19-member 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  five  pubUc 
members  named  by  the  President,  one  by 
the  chief  justice  and  six  members  named  by 
legal  organisations.  The  remainder  would 
represent  attorneys  and  cUents. 

The  proposal's  major  weak  spot  is  its  plan 
tat  financing.  Local  legal  services  programs 
would  be  allocated  funds  by  the  corpora- 
tion, but  the  source  of  funds  would  continue 
to  be  OEO  appropriations  voted  by  Congress. 
Members  of  Congress  could  retaliate  against 
legal  aid  by  cutting  appropriations  <x  con- 
ceivably by  attaching  conditions  to  the  way 
the  money  is  spent. 

OBO  is  a  i>oUtlcaUy  sensitive  agency.  Top 
administrators  are  in  the  poUtlcal  arena  and 
are  subject  to  pressures  from  state  and  local 
officials  and  members  of  Congress.  Moving 
legal  services  out  of  OEO  and  Into  something 
Uke  the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
would  make  political  interference  in  the  re- 
lationship between  poverty  lawyers  and  their 
cUente  less  likely,  but  an  Independent  source 
of  financing  is  needed  to  assure  that  attor- 
neys will  be  truly  free  to  serve  the  interests 
of  their  cUents. 

[nt>m  the  Salem  (Oreg.)   Ci^ltal  Journal, 

March  33,  1^71] 

To  Assoax  LxoAi.  Am 

An  exceUent  proposal  to  Insulate  anti- 
poverty  legal  aid  services  from  poUtlcal 
coercion  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress. 
It  has  the  backing  of  an  Impressively  large 
group  of  senators  and  congressmen  of  both 
parties. 

Legal  aid  Is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  nation's  effort  to  reduce  poverty,  but  It 
has  suffered  at  the  Lands  of  politicians  who 
don't  like  to  see  poor  people  eissertlng  thelr 
rtghts — especially  with  government  help. 

The  problem  has  been  most  extensive  In 
southern  states,  but  California's  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  program  also  has  suffered. 

The  propoeed  law  would  create  a  nonprofit 
National  Legal  Services  Corp.,  which  would 
assume  legal  aid  activities  which  now  are 
directed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO). 

Although  Congress  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  money — $140  mUUon  In  the  first 
year — a  19-member  board  would  run  the 
program.  Plve  directors  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  approval,  one 
would  be  named  by  the  chief  justice  of  the 


Supreme  Court  and  the  others  would  be 
chosen  by  groups  representing  the  poor,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  legal  defender 
associations. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California,  one  of 
the  18  senators  and  T7  Hotise  members 
sponsoring  the  measure,  said  Congress  "must 
remove  the  politics  and  political  gamesman- 
ship from  legal  services.  Otherwise  we  run 
the  risk  of  permitting  this  last  access  to 
orderly  change  to  be  dosed  off." 

A  similar  approach  has  been  foUowed  for 
the  postal  service,  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corp. 

Congress  should  psss  the  bill  without 
delay  and  thereby  assure  the  poor  of  the 
equal  protection  the  law  affords,  but  which 
they  cannot  dalm  without  legal  aid. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Mar.  19,  1971] 
PaixNiis  FOB  LaoAL  Sxavicxs 

Democrat  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Repub- 
Ucan  Bdward  W.  Brooke  united  forces  In 
Waahlngton  this  week  to  sponsor  legislation 
that  wovdd  set  up  an  Independent  corpora- 
tion, outside  any  existing  Federal  agency,  to 
administer  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

The  fact  that  the  Bay  State's  two  senators, 
one  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Republican,  were 
among  the  seven  in  the  nation  sponsoring  the 
bUl  Is  a  proud  moment  for  Massachusetts  and 
a  new  mUestone  for  bipartisan  i>oUtics. 

When  former  Harvard  footbaU  captain 
Terry  Lenzner  and  his  deputy,  Frank  Jones, 
were  fired  as  directors  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  Legal  Services  program 
last  November,  Lenzner  said  he  believed  his 
dimnlsaal  was  "the  resxilt  of  bade  phUosoph- 
Ical  differences  as  to  whether  the  program 
was  going  to  be  run  for  the  poor,  or  for  the 
politicians  of  this  country." 

The  program,  which  continues  to  have  the 
support  of  every  major  legal  organization  in 
the  country  including  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, had  been  threatened  with  loss  of 
funds  In  Worcester  following  charges  that 
three  city  councUmen  who  voted  against  rent 
control  were  landlords  and  therefore  acting 
In  violation  of  confUct  of  Interest  law.  It  was 
threatened  with  censure  in  New  Bedfwd  for 
objecting  to  excessive  baU  foUowlng  last  sum- 
mer's racial  disturbances,  and  blocked  from 
filing  a  dvU  rights  lawsiUt  charging  police 
harassment  of  Spanish  poor  in  Holyoke. 

PoUowlng  complaints  from  the  governors 
of  California  and  Florida  and  from  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Mississippi,  OEO  director 
Donald  Rumsfeld  tried  unsuccessfuUy  to 
tame  the  program  by  regionalizing  Its  direc- 
tion under  non-lawyers.  When  this  faUed, 
Mr.  Rimisfeld  introduced  a  new  policy  based 
on  "decentralization." 

Since  then,  Ronald  Reagan  has  vetoed  OEO 
funds  for  the  California  Rural  Legal  Assist- 
ance program.  And  Legal  Services'  *new  direc- 
tor, Frank  Carlucci,  has  probed  and  termi- 
nated additional  programs,  including  the  Loe 
Angeles  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Agency. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  country's 
850  ndghborhood  legal  offices  have  operated 
beyond  their  assigned  scope  or  faUed  to  fol- 
low correct  procedures.  But  it  Is  equally  dear 
that  this  arm  of  the  poverty  program  has 
done  Its  Job  in  bringing  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law"  to  those  who  formerly  had  no  defense 
against  the  dictates  of  big  business  or  gov- 
ernment itself. 

As  long  as  ova  dected  officials  depend  for 
their  support  on  moneyed  contributors,  the 
poor  are  likdy  to  get  short  shrift  within  a 
politically  oriented  agency.  The  Administra- 
tion, which  has  said  It  would  submit  its  own 
blU  supporting  a  legal  services  corporation, 
tUiS  recognized  the  problem.  But  the  co-spon- 
sors of  the  congressional  legislation  now  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  keeping  the 
promise  made  to  500  OEO  attorneys  and  staff 
aides  by  Kennedy  last  December. 

It  Is  good  to  have  Brooke  by  Kennedy's  side 
on  this  Issue. 


[From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  May  14.  1971] 
LaOAL  Ad  Valuabls,  8houu>  Bb  iMuamnwiT 

The  federal  program  of  legal  services  to 
the  poor  has  become  a  "workhorse"  in  the 
effort  to  secure  equal  rights  In  America, 
"puUing  briskly  and  tlrelesdy  at  the  task 
as  the  nation  moves  forward,"  Preddent 
Nixon  told  Congress  May  5. 

The  occasion  was  his  sending  to  Congress 
an  admlnlirtratlon  bill,  which  would  restruc- 
ture and  presumably  strengthen  the  legal 
services  program.  In  extensive  praise  of  the 
existing  program,  the  President  sounded 
much  Uke  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.. 
who  Introduced  a  blU  March  18  that  also 
would  restructure  legal  services.  (Kansas 
Sen.  James  Pearson  was  one  of  the  sponsors. ) 
A  slmUar  blU  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
March  19. 

Although  the  administration  and  Mon- 
dale bills  are  parallel  in  many  ways,  they 
also  differ  in  dgnlflcant  matters.  Upon  analy- 
sis, the  administration  bill  looks  weaker  in 
many  respects.  Including  the  Important  one 
of  protecting  legal  services  from  pc^tical 
pressures. 

Both  bUls  propose  to  free  the  legal  servloes 
from  the  O.E.O.  and  create  an  Independent, 
nonprofit  Legal  Services  Corporation.  In  this, 
both  are  foUowlng  the  recommendation  of 
the  Ash  Cotindl  which  last  November  re- 
ported on  a  study  of  the  executive  organiza- 
tion of  federal  government.  Both  propose 
setting  up  the  new  corporation  along  the 
Unes  of  that  of  the  PubUc  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  which  Uke  legal  services  tends  to  be- 
come oontroverdal  and  needs  protection 
from  undue  pressures. 

Senator  Mondale's  bUl  would  provide  a 
board  with  broad  representation  to  direct 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Its  19  mem- 
bers would  be  as  foUows:  five  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Senate;  one  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  reconunen- 
datlon  of  the  Judldal  Conference  of  the 
U.S.;  six  serving  because  of  their  offices — 
the  preeldent  and  preddent-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Assn.,  preddent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Assn.,  president  of  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Assn..  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Assn.  of  Law  Schools, 
and  president  of  the  National  Bar  Assn.; 
three  choeen  by  a  clients'  advisory  ooundl; 
three  by  a  project  attorneys'  advisory  coun- 
dl;  and  last,  the  executive  director  of  the 
corporation. 

If  that  seems  a  complicated  list.  It  never- 
theless has  the  virtue  of  providing  a  bro«td 
selection  of  professionals  and  laymen  to 
gxUde  the  corporation.  It  wouldn't  be  ready- 
made  for  manipulation  or  preesures. 

The  Preddent's  far  simpler  prx^Msal  could 
set  up  a  board  vulnerable  to  preesures  and 
even  orders.  He  suggesU  that  there  be  an 
11 -member  board,  aU  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  As  to  qualifications,  he  suggests  only 
that  a  majority  be  lawyers.  He  would  not  al- 
low any  full-time  employe  of  the  federal 
government  on  the  board,  thus  eliminating 
the  executive  director  himself.  To  make  it 
bi-partisan,  the  Preddent's  blU  forbids  mors 
than  six  to  be  of  the  same  poUtlcal  party. 

What  would  h^pen  to  the  Independence 
of  such  an  organization  If  aU  its  members 
were  appdnted  by,  for  Instance,  Ronald 
Reagan  (whose  political  course  obvloudy  is 
aimed  at  the  White  House)?  Reagan  U  an 
open  foe  of  legal  aid,  and  he's  not  the  only 
politician  who  is. 

Mondale  propoeed  that  the  new  corpora- 
tion be  funded  at  »140  mllUon  for  1973;  $170 
mlUlon  for  1073.  (Cost  over-runs  on  the 
C-6A.  he  pointed  out,  oould  fund  sxich  a 
program  for  10  years.) 

WhUe  admitting  that  "four  out  of  five 
legal  problems  of  the  poor  stUl  go  unat- 
tended," President  Nixon  proposes  funding 
the  new  corporation  only  at  the  present  level, 
about  $76  mlUlon  annually. 
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We  believe  with  President  Nlzon  tbat  legml 
aid  baa  proved  ItaeU  vmltuible  to  the  nation, 
and  that  It  sbould  be  made  Independent  aud 
aaaured  oi  continued  support. 

But  the  bills  already  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  tbe  Senate  seem  better  designed 
than  the  administration  bill  to  accompllali 
those  goals. 


(From  the  Dayton  DaUy  News,  Mar.  30.  1871] 
Indxpknsbnt  LiKGai.  SaavicB 

Two  rules  of  thumb  for  reform  are:  If  a 
government  service  Is  shoddy,  turn  It  over 
to  private  enterprise.  If  private  enterprise 
doesnt  do  It  lig^t,  turn  It  over  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  propoeal  for  preserving  federal  legal 
services  program  calls  for  half  of  each  of  the 
above  medicines — an  independent  corpora- 
tion, funded  by  Congress  and  run  by  an 
•utonomoua  board. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  98  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives is  sponsoring  legislation  to  estab- 
lish such  a  corporation  so  the  lawyers  wOl  be 
free  from  p<dltlcal  pressure. 

An  example  of  one  political  pressure  comes 
from  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California.  Oov. 
Reagan  Is  angry  because  some  of  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  legal  services 
lawyers  started  suing  the  underlying  cause  of 
some  of  the  poor  people's  problems.  That 
underlying  cause  happened  to  be  the  State 
of  California  which,  like  other  biireautiMcies. 
has  Its  own  Ineptitude,  silly  laws  and  po- 
litical Inertia  built  into  the  system. 

Certainly  the  legal  services  ought  to  be 
shielded  from  p<dltlcal  retribution,  and  the 
lawyers  ought  to  concentrate  on  test  cases 
to  make  gownment  and  laws  req>onslve  to 
tlie  public. 

So,  hurrah  for  the  effort. 

Only  a  nagging  question  renMtlns.  What 
If  the  legal  services,  corporation  becomes 
timid?  If  It  Is  shielded  from  interference  by 
regressive  p<dltlclans,  might  it  not  also  be 
shielded  from  the  prodding  of  progressive 
politicians? 

It  would  be  reassuring  If  detailed  legisla- 
tion resolved  that  p<rtnt. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa..  Mar.  30.   1971] 
LiOAL  Smvicxs  Pbogbam  Nebds  Rxusr  Pkom 

POUnCAI.   ASSA17I.T 

We  don't  know  whether  to  extend  con- 
gratulations or  condolences  to  former  Penn- 
sylvania Attorney  General  Pred  Speaker. 

Let's  make  It  congratulations,  for  now,  de- 
spite the  fact — all  right,  make  It  because  of 
the  fact — that  he  has  volunteered  to  step  Into 
a  hornets'  nest. 

Mr.  Speaker  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Nlxon  Administration  to  head  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. The  Joiunallstlc  custom  Is  to  affix  the 
adjective  "embattled"  before  the  name  of  the 
program,  and  we  shall  not  depart  from  the 
custom.  Legal  Services  has  been  embattled 
from  Its  Inception  as  part  of  the  Johnson 
Administration's  "war  on  poverty,"  and  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  It  has  sought  to 
do  legal  battle  on  tehalf  of  the  poor,  and 
for  the  even  better  reason  that  It  has  been 
very  succeesful. 

But  Its  activities  In  defending  the  rights 
of  the  poor  through  litigation  have  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  state  and  local  officials 
in  many  parts  of  the  nation. 

In  Mississippi,  where  the  antlpoverty 
lawyers  have  fought  for  voting  rights  for 
blacks  and  the  right  of  blacks  to  receive 
aenrices  equivalent  to  thoee  received  by 
whites,  Oov.  John  Bell  Williams  exercised 
his  power  to  veto  further  Federal  funding 
of  the  state  program.  The  OEO,  after  much 
controversy,  exercised  Its  own  power  to 
override. 

In  California,  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan  vetoed 
the  %IM  mUUon  CaUfomla  Rural  Legal  As- 


sistance program,  which,  among  other 
things,  forced  him  to  rescind  heavy  cuts  In 
California's  Medicaid  program.  More  con- 
troversy, half-settled  by  a  top-level  Wash- 
ington decision  to  extend  the  legal  services 
grant  for  six  months  Instead  of  a  year. 
Governor  Reagan  called  It  a  victory  for  his 
side.  The  CEO  said  It  was  a  compromise — 
"not  a  phase-out  or  a  transition  grant." 

Time  wlU  teU,  but  there  is  UtUe  llkeU- 
hood  that  the  controversies  over  Legal  Serv- 
ices In  particular  and  the  OEO  In  general 
will  soon  simmer  down. 

So  Mr.  Speaker  will  have  his  hands  full 
and  knows  It.  We  differed  with  him  on  oc- 
casion during  his  eight  months'  teniire  as 
state  attorney  general,  most  notably  when, 
jxist  before  he  was  leaving  office,  he  uni- 
laterally ruled  the  death  penalty  unconsti- 
tutional In  Pennsylvania.  We  did  not  quar- 
rel with  the  end  but  with  the  means,  but 
we  must  say  that  we  admire  Mr.  Speaker's 
demonstrateid  readiness  to  wade  Into  con- 
troversy, his  capacity  for  Innovation  (as  In 
the  environmental  task  forces  he  set  up  in 
the  Justice  Department)  as  well  as  bis  legal 
knowledge  and  political  talents. 

We  think,  though — without  wishing  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  compliments — that  the 
task  be  now  assumes  may  l>e  beyond  any 
man.  As  now  set  up,  the  legal  services  pro- 
granx  for  the  poor  Invites  hostile  pressures 
from  thoee  whose  toes  It  steps  on.  Contro- 
versy is  not  only  built-in  but  encouraged. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives have  now  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  create  a  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, funded  by  Congress  but  operated 
autonomously  by  a  bocurd  composed  of  pri- 
vate and  public  members.  The  Administra- 
tion has  been  preparing  similar  legislation 
but  with  a  more  limited  authority  in  the 
area  of  law  reform. 

We  think  the  wider  the  scope,  the  more 
effective  the  corporation  can  be.  It  cannot 
be  expected  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  con- 
troversies that  swirl  about  legal  services  for 
the  poor,  but  it  could  certainly  tend  to  in- 
sulate those  services  from  political  assault. 

The  program  Is  Invaluable,  even  if  the 
governors  of  Mississippi  and  California  do 
not  sympathize  with  it,  for  it  provides  a 
means  by  which  the  poor,  the  unorganized, 
the  victims  of  discrimination,  can  obtain  due 
process  of  law,  including  the  reform  of  the 
law  itself,  through  "the  system"  rather  than 
against  it.  A  public  corporation.  Independent 
of  political  pressures  and  expediency  at  any 
level  of  government,  would  be  the  best 
means  of  achieving  this  end. 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Mar.  30,  1971] 

CoNcaxas  Should  Enact  New  IfXAsnax  To 

iMsutATK  LxoAL  Am  Fsoii  Pouncs 

An  Impressively  large  bipartisan  group  of 
senators  ,and  congressmen  has  proposed  what 
appears  to  be  the  logical  way  to  remove  anti- 
poverty  legal  aid  services  from  the  pressure 
of  political  coercion,  such  as  has  afflicted  the 
exemplary  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
program. 

The  entire  federal  program  of  lega!  aid  to 
the  poor  has  suffered  from  Interference  by 
politicians  and  powerful  corporate  pressure 
groups  for  years. 

The  new  legislative  proposal,  which  has 
received  Initial  backing  from  US  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston,  D-Calif.,  promptly  was  coepon- 
sored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  18  senators 
and  77  House  members.  It  would  establish  a 
private,  nonprofit  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  take  over  the  legal  aid  to  the 
poor  directed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Its  first  year's  budget  would  be 
$140  million. 

Such  a  body  would  be  insulaited  from  the 
political  pressures  wlilch  have  crippled  anti- 
poverty  legal  aid.  Though  funded  by  Con- 
gress, it  would  be  directed  by  a  19-miamber 


board.  Five  of  the  directors  would  be  named 
by  the  President,  with  Senate  approval,  and 
one  by  the  US  chief  Justice.  The  others  would 
be  named  by  advisory  groups  representing 
the  poor,  bar  association  groups  and  legal 
defender  associations. 

The  legislation  makes  strict  provision  for 
the  corporation's  autonomy  and  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  its  lawyers  to  represent  the 
poor  in  every  ethical  domain  of  the  law. 

As  Cranston  observed:  "We  must  remove 
the  politics  and  political  gamesmanship  from 
legal  services.  Otherwise  we  run  the  risk  at 
permitting  this  last  access  to  orderly  change 
to  be  closed  off." 

Precedent  tor  the  eatabllshment  of  such  a 
corporate  body  designed  to  free  Important 
programs  from  political  pressure  exists  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Publle 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  These  have  been 
able  to  do  their  good  work  in  science  re- 
search and  educational  television  without 
constraints  of  selfish  pressure  groups. 

The  poor  of  this  nation,  already  voiceless 
In  so  many  ways  In  their  relationship  to  the 
establishment,  deserve  no  less  than  equal 
treatment  before  the  law,  which  such  pro- 
grams as  CRLA  have  provided.  Congress 
should  enact  the  legislation  forthwith.  One 
of  its  prime  dividends  would  be  to  insure  the 
continued  good  work  of  CRLA  which  Oov. 
Ronald  Reagan  sought  to  end  by  vetoing  its 
OEO  funds.  CRLA  and  similar  programs  in 
other  states  should  not  have  to  operate  un- 
der the  shadow  of  this  kind  of  Interference. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  May  5, 1971  ] 
Faxx   LxcAL   Am   Foa   Pooa   Faoic   Pouncs 

Legal  services  for  the  poor,  such  as  the  ex- 
emplary California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 
could  operate  much  more  effectively  If  estab- 
lished nationally  as  an  Independent,  non- 
profit corporation  divorced  from  political 
pressures  of  the  kind  brought  against  CRLA 
by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

On  that  point  there  is  growing  agreement 
in  Washington.  A  split  arises,  however,  be- 
tween a  Nixon  administration  plan  and  the 
one  proposed  by  a  group  of  23  senators  led  by 
US  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn. 

President  Nixon  proposes  to  establish  a  Le- 
gal Services  Corp.  but  would  fund  it  with 
only  988.9  million  the  first  year  and  in  addi- 
tion would  limit  the  scope  of  legal  services 
lawyers.  They  would  not  be  permitted  to 
handle  any  kind  of  criminal  case.  They  would 
be  circumscribed  in  their  work  when  it  tends 
to  conflict  with  local  and  state  governments. 

Mondale's  plan,  to  set  up  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corp.,  would  provide  more  realistic 
funding  of  $140  million  the  first  year  and 
•170  million  the  next. 

This  seems  the  better  program  because  in 
addition  to  providing  enough  money  to  make 
It  effective,  it  would  not  impose  upon  the 
anti-poverty  lawyers  the  restrictions  sought 
by  Nlxon. 

In  both  cases,  the  nonprofit  corporation 
would  be  funded  by  the  federal  government 
without  provision  for  veto  by  governors,  as 
now  exists  for  these  legal  services.  It  was 
Reagan's  veto  of  CRLA  funds  which  brought 
the  issue  to  focus  and  made  it  clear  legal 
services  should  be  independent  of  politics. 

Mondale's  proposal  Is  superior  to  the  ad- 
ministration's in  another  respect.  The  senator 
wants  the  corporation  to  be  directed  by  a  19- 
member  board,  many  of  whom  would  serve 
ex-officio  or  be  appointed  by  bar  associations. 

Nixon  proposes  an  11 -member  board,  all 
appointed  by  him.  This  obviously  rislu  inject- 
ing political  pressures  on  the  highest  level. 
It  would  Jeopardize  the  needed  independence 
of  legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Both  Bides  should  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment. They  are  one  as  to  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  anti-poverty  legal  services.  Nixon 
has  called  it  "securing  Justice  within  the  sys- 
tem and  not  on  the  streets."  Mondale  says  it 
has  enabled  the  poor  "to  use  the  system  for 
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redress  of  legitimate  grievances  at  a  time 
when  many  were  advocating  violence  and 
disruption." 

(ftom  the  Wisomain  Press  Association, 

Mar.  16,  1971] 
"A  WoBK  Thbouoh  thx  Stbtkic"  Bnx 

For  those  who  really  believe  In  working 
through  the  system  and  throiigh  the  courta 
of  the  cotmtry,  the  bill  recently  oo-^xMisored 
by  Rep.  William  Stelger  to  shift  the  federal 
legal  services  program  into  a  semi-Independ- 
ent corporation  was  a  good  move. 

The  basic  concept  behind  the  legal  services 
program  is  that  the  poor  are  entitled  to  the 
same  availability  of  legal  help  as  is  avaUable 
to  the  well-to-do  elements  of  our  society. 

At  preeent,  the  legal  services  program, 
which  hires  some  1,800  lawyers,  the  second 
largest  collection  of  legal  talent  In  the  coim- 
try  next  to  the  Justice  Department,  Is  hoiiaed 
in  the  Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity. 

But  its  existence  there  is  an  tmcomforta- 
ble  oo«,  because  governors  have  the  right 
of  veto  over  most  OEO  projects  and  g«neraay 
are  unsympathetic  to  an  agency  that  oc- 
casionally files  suits  against  state  and  local 
officials. 

Thus,  legal  services  has  Incurred  much  po- 
litical heat  from  grass  roots  pollticans  who 
find  nothing  debatable  about  the  way  they 
are  administering  the  law. 

The  heat  has  increased  with  the  repeated 
success  of  OEO  lawyers,  usually  yoimg  men, 
in  challenging  treatment  of  the  poor.  One 
landmark  case  won  by  OEO  was  the  striking 
down  of  residency  rules  used  to  discriminate 
against  thoee  on  welfare. 

Other  examples  are  leg^l  pressures  brought 
to  Insure  that  southern  officials  properly  use 
the  food  programs  that  should  be  available 
to  black  poor  in  the  south. 

This  "working  through  the  system"  via 
federal  funded  lawyers  is  a  program  that 
needs  to  continue  and  needs  to  be  Insulated 
from  the  direct  heat  of  local  politlcoe. 

By  settling  it  up  outside  of  OEO.  with  a 
responsible  board  of  directors.  Including  the 
head  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  this 
insulation  may  be  provided. 

Its  independence  can  be  guaranteed  if  the 
veto  power  of  governors  over  the  legal  serv- 
ioes  program  in  their  states  is  eliminated,  as 
It  should  be. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  15,  1971] 

A  RXPLT   TO  EVAMS   AND   NOVAK  ON  LCGAI, 

SzavicKs  Bill 

We  are  replying  to  the  Evans  and  Novak 
column  which  alleges  that  our  Legal  Service 
bill  would  focus  legal  aid  on  middle-class 
protesters  rather  than  on  the  poor. 

Such  a  charge  is  preposterous.  To  support 
their  allegation,  the  columnists  claim  that 
our  legislation  to  set  up  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration does  not  clearly  state  that  only  the 
poor  will  qualify  for  aid. 

0\u-  bill  says  quite  speclficaUy:  Legal  aid 
shall  go  to  "individuals  tmable  to  obtain 
private  counsel  because  of  inadequate 
means."  We  also  establish  a  priority  for  serv- 
ing low-income  persons  whose  means  are  least 
adequate  to  obtain  private  legal  assistance. 

Moreover,  while  both  the  admimstration's 
bill  and  our  own  are  designed  to  serve  the 
poor,  our  propoeal  requires  that  the  poor — 
as  well  as  the  organized  bar  and  legal  serv- 
ices att<Nniey8 — have  a  voice  on  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
The  administration's  bill  creates  a  board 
fuUy  appointed  by  the  President  without  as- 
surance that  these  groups  wiU  be  repre- 
sented. 

There  are  other  basic  differences  between 
the  two  legal  services  bills  which  Evans  and 
Novak  overlooked. 

For  example,  we  feel  at  a  time  when  courts 
at  all  levels  are  being  over-worked,  some 
poverty  issues  might  weU  be  resolved  in  the 


legislatures  rather  than  in  the  courts.  The 
kdmlnlstraiUon's  bill  would  restrict  legisla- 
tive advocacy  of  issues  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
Ovan  would  not. 

The  administration's  legislation  would  set 
restrictions  on  cases  that  could  be  handled 
and  drcumstanoes  under  which  appeals 
could  be  taken.  No  such  restrictions  are  con- 
tained in  our  bill. 

We  truly  believe  that  placing  a  statutory 
restriction  on  appeals  and  legislative  advo- 
cacy Imposes  a  burden  on  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys that  no  private  practitioner  would 
tolerate.  The  Code  of  Professional  Responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  legal  profession  carefully  guar- 
antees that  lawyers  be  free  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent Judgment,  free  of  such  restrictions. 

We  set  no  outright  ban  on  legal  represen- 
tation for  poor  persons  accused  in  criminal 
suits.  In  many  states  and  cities  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  an  unmet  need  for  such  rep- 
resentation of  indigents,  especially  In  misde- 
meanor courts.  Any  limitation  on  criminal 
cases  would  more  appropriately  be  estab- 
lished by  the  legal  Corporation  rather  than 
by  Congress. 

Evans  and  Novak  fall  to  point  out  that 
during  times  of  civil  disturbance,  Judges,  po- 
lice, and  local  authorities — not  the  protest- 
ers— ^frequently  Initiate  a  request  for  Legal 
Service  attorneys.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, local  Judges  have  scUd  their  courts  could 
not  handle  mass  arrest  slttiationa  were  It  not 
for  help  from  Legal  Services  lawyers. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  our  bill  re- 
quires strict  accoimtlng  of  funds,  and  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  support  political 
parties  and  candidates. 

Assuring  equal  access  to  the  law  to  per- 
sons who  cannot  afford  any  access  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  Otir  bill  is  sponsored  by  130 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress — in- 
cluding Republicans  and  Democrats  of  wide- 
ly varying  philosophies. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Evans  and  Novak 
failed  to  report  these  facts.  Far  from  prompt- 
ing strife,  our  bill  is  aimed  at  keeping  con- 
troversies out  of  the  streets  and  enabling  the 
poor  to  express  their  grievances  in  legitimate 
forums. 

Waltb  F.  Mondalk, 

V.S.  Senator. 
WnxiAM  A.  SmoEH. 

Member  of  Congreaa. 

Washington. 

[Ftoxa  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York) 

PBOFOSKO  FkDBRAL  LXGISLATION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  National  Non-Piofit  Lbqal 
SnvicEs  Coepobatton 

(By  the  Committee  on  Legal  Assistance) 

iNTaooocnoN 
During  the  present  session  of  the  93nd 
Congress,  two  proposed  pieces  or  legislation 
were  Introduced,  each  of  which  would  estab- 
lish a  federal  non-profit  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration having  a  mea8\u«  of  Independence 
from  poUtlcal  control.  The  first  was  intro- 
duced in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
(S.  1306  and  HJl.  6360)  by  a  bipartisan  grotq) 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  Is  referred 
to  as  the  "Mondale-Meeds  Bill."  The  other 
(S.  1768  and  HJl.  8103)  was  introduced  at 
the  request  and  with  the  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  is  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministration BUI." 

KXCOMMXNDATION 

The  Committee  on  Legal  Assistance  ap- 
proves the  Mondale-Meeds  Bill.  Althoiigh  it 
approves  the  creation  of  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration having  a  measure  of  Independence 
from  political  control,  the  Committee  finds 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  Administration 
Bill  ao  as  to  warrant  an  express  di8i4>provaI 
of  its  enactment.  It  also  recommands  that 
the  Mondala-Meeda  BlU  b*  ««~«*«^  to  pto- 


vide  for  appropriations  for  three-year  pa- 
riods,  rather  than  for  *nnii».i  appropriations. 

THX    OBJSCTIVX    OF    THX    BllXa 

The  purpcae  of  both  the  Mondale-Meeds 
and  the  Administration  Bills,  as  appears  both 
from  their  content  and  from  statements 
made  by  their  supporters  on  the  fioor,  is  to 
create  a  non-political  organization  which  will 
provide  federal  legal  services  programs  with 
some  protection  against  short-term  p<ditleal 
pressiwes. 

Since  legal  services  programs  must,  by 
their  nature,  attempt  to  serve  the  least  po- 
litically powerful  members  of  society,  and  to 
protect  them  against  more  powerful  people 
and  Institutions,  there  Is  a  constant  danger 
that  the  purposes  of  such  programs  will  be 
frustrated  by  the  Interference  of  politically 
influential  persons  or  groups.  Events  in  re- 
cent years  have  made  clear  that  this  dangar 
is  not  academic. 

The  Committee,  accordingly,  believes  that 
It  is  appropriate  to  insulate  legal  servicea  to 
some  extent  from  the  political  proceaa.  and 
therefore  approves  the  creation  of  a  fedaral 
non-profit  Legal  Servicea  Corporation. 

OOMPAKIBON  or  TH>  TWO  BILLa 

Both  the  bills  would  add  a  new  Title  8  to 
the  Economic  Opp<^unlty  Act  of  1864,  estab- 
lishing a  non-profit  corporation,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  (the  "Corporation").  The 
Corporation,  financed  by  Congressional  ap- 
propriations, would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  otherwise  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  programs  furnishing  legal  services  to 
the  poor,  and  to  carry  out  research,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  programs  In  related 
areas. 

Both  bills  permit  the  Corporation  to  review 
and  regulate  the  means  by  which  recipients 
of  the  Corporation's  assistance  carry  out  their 
functions  and  provide  that  high  profeaslonal 
standards  shall  be  maintained.  Both  bills  pro- 
vide an  advisory  role  for  representatives  of 
participating  attorneys  and  the  poor.  Both 
bills  would  eliminate  the  gubernatorial  veto 
over  legal  services  programs  (although  the 
Administration  Bill  ({805(f))  provides  for 
30  days'  advance  notice  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract to  the  Oovemor  of  the  state  involved). 

POINTS  OP  OIITXBXNCX 

(i)  Selection  of  board  oj  directors 

The  Mondale-Meeds  Bill  provides  for  a  IB- 
member  board,  of  whom  five  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  one  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
after  consultation  with  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States;  six  shaU  be 
officers  of  legal  organizations  (the  Amwican 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Law  Schools,  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  and  the  National  Bar 
Association) ;  three  shall  be  elected  by  repre- 
sentatives of  attorneys  engaged  in  providing 
legal  services;  and  three  shall  be  elected  by 
repreeentatlves  of  the  poor.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  President,  In  making  his  Initial  ap- 
pointments, shall  give  "due  consideration"  to 
the  recommendations  of  associations  of  law- 
yers engaged  In  conducting  legal  services  pro- 
grams, and  that  thereafter  the  President  shall 
give  "due  consideration"  to  the  recommenda- 
tions at  individuals  recommended  by  the 
board.  (1804) 

The  Administration  Bill  provides  for  an 
11 -member  board  of  directors,  all  of  whoae 
members  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  staggered  three-year  terms.  No  more  than 
6  members  of  the  board  may  be  of  the  same 
poUtlcal  party.  (|  803) 

■Hie  Committee  favors  tine  approach  of  the 
ICondale-Meeds  BiU. 

WhUe  it  can  be  argued  tliat  appointment 
at  mil  board  membera  by  the  President  in- 
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oreMM  the  chanoi  of  an  «ffectlTe,  cohastTe 
boutl  of  dtrtcton  and  prarenta  tbe  board's 
dcanlnatlon  by  paraona  whoae  oooatltiiandea 
and  polnta  of  vlaw  may  ba  UmKad,  tha  ap- 
proack  of  tba  liondaJa-Maada  BUI  baa  at 
laaat  two  advantacaa.  Flzat,  pcorldlng  that 
board  mamban  aball  b«  appolntad  In  varloxu 
waya,  and  that  moat  of  tbam  ahall  not  ba 
appolntad  by  any  political  officer,  furtbars 
tlia  purpoaa  of  Inaiilatlng  tba  Corporation 
from  political  praaaure.  Second,  tba  preaance 
of  rapraaentatlTea  of  project  attomaya  and  of 
tbe  poor  on  tba  board  of  dlrectora  will  help 
to  give  TlaiblUty  and  cradlbUlty  to  tha  Corpo- 
ration's actlTltlea. 

(2)  Poteen  of  the  oorporatio* 
While  undoubtedly  the  principal  acttvlty 
at  the  Corporation,  as  oontamptotad  by  both 
bOla,  wm  ba  providing  asalstanoe  to  lawyers 
engaged  In  repreaentlng  tbe  poor,  tha  lion- 
daia-Maada  BUI  authorlaaa  the  Corporation 
alao  to  "Increaae  opportunltlea  for  legal  edu- 
catton'  aoKMig  mlnortty  group  mambara  or 
tha  poor  (f906(a)  (4) ).  Such  authority  aeema 
anttnly  conalatant  with  the  puipoaaa  of  the 
Oorporatlon,  and  U  a  daairahla  feature  ot  the 
BllL 

Tbe  Admlnlatratlon  BUl's  definition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  la  leas  than 
clear  at  least  In  one  reapect.  The  BUI  would 
authorlae  the  CorjKiratlon  "to  repreaent  the 
ooUectlTe  mteraau  of  the  eligible  cUenta 
undar  thla  Act  before  Federal  agencies  with 
a  view  to  identifying  and  reaolvlng  lasuea 
which  might  otherwlae  result  In  multiple 
litigation  arising  out  of  the  administration 
of  the  agenclea'  programs"  (1004(a)(3)). 
Thla  provlalon  may  be  read  aa  purporting  to 
bind  "eligible  cUenU"  by  the  actloiM  oif  their 
rapreaentatlve,  the  Corporation.  In  any  event, 
It  doea  not  »e«n  consistent  with  the  Cor- 
poraUon's  purposes  for  It  to  discourage  Utl- 
gatlon  against  the  Federal  government  by 
the  poor. 

(3)  Restrictiona 

The  Administration  Bill  will  impoee  several 
restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  thoae  who  participate  In  Ita 
programs,  which  are  undealrable  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee. 

TiM  AdmlnlstraUon  BUl's  provisions 
against  lobbying  or  poUttcal  activity  are  ex- 
tensive and  at  tlmaa  Oraoonlan.  It  Is  provided 
that  the  Corporation  shall  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  Influence  the  paaaage  or  defeat  of 
any  federal,  state  or  local  legislation  (1904) 
(d)  (a) ;  moreover,  the  C<xporatlon  la  re- 
quired to  Insure  that  all  attorneys,  **whUe 
engaged  In  activities  carried  on  by  legal  sarr- 
Icea  programs  funded  by  the  Oorporatlon," 
alao  refrain  from  lobbying;  and  that  attor- 
neys employed  full-time  by  such  programs 
"refrain  from  such  lobbying  at  any  time"  un- 
laaa  their  views  are  requested  by  leglalatora. 
(1906(a)(6)). 

The  Administration  Bill  goea  on  to  pro- 
Tide  that  attorneys,  vrtiUe  engaged  In  ac- 
tlvltlea  funded  by  the  Coiporatlon,  refrain 
from  any  partisan  poUtlcal  activity  aaao- 
dated  either  with  a  candidate  for  office  "or 
an  lasue  specifically  identified  with  a  Na- 
tional or  State  political  party";  refrain  from 
any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective 
voters  with  tran^Mrtatlon  to  the  poUa  or 
almllar  aasliitance;  and  refrain  from  any 
voter,  registration  activity.  The  Bill  provides 
that  lawyers  employed  fuU-tlme  in  programs 
funded  by  the  Corporation  "refrain  frmn  the 
above  entmiarated  aotlvltlea  at  any  time." 
(1906(a)(7)). 

These  provisions  go  subetanttally  further 
than  is  warranted.  It  might  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  attorneys  representing  the  poor, 
in  the  oouiae  of  their  dutlea,  to  ezpreas  their 
Tlewa  on  ivoposed  leglalaticm  that  would 
help  or  hinder  them,  or  would  create  or  elim- 
inate unfairness  to  their  clients.  Certainly 
there  should  be  no  restriction  upon  the  per- 
sonal   poUtlcal    activity    of    fuU-time    em- 


ployeea.  Tha  Mondale-Meeds  BUI  takes  a 
preferable  approach,  providing  oiUy  that 
"tha  Corporation  may  not  contribute  to  or 
othorwlaa  support  any  poUtlcal  party  or  can- 
didate for  elecUve  public  office."  (f  907(c)). 

ITie  AdmlnlstraUon  BUI  ezpreasly  limits 
the  Cnporatlon  to  non-criminal  rapreaenta- 
tlon  (excluding  also  habeas  corpus  or  simi- 
lar proceedings  brought  to  attack  criminal 
convictions).  (1006(b)(1)).  While  in  fact 
tha  Corporation  may  be  more  effective  if  It 
oonflnaw  itself  to  non-crlmlnal  repreaenta- 
tlon,  there  seems  no  need  to  make  the  re- 
striction statutory.  The  Corporation's  board 
of  directors  should  be  able  to  determine  how 
best  to  uae  Ita  reaouroaa. 

The  Administration  BUI  prohlblta  the  Oor- 
poratlon from  awarding  granta  or  entering 
into  contracts  with  "so-caUed  'public  Inter- 
eat  law  firms'  which  Intend  to  extend  at  least 
76  par  centum  of  their  reeources  and  time, 
Utlgatli^  lasuea  either  In  the  broad  Interests 
of  a  majority  of  the  pubUc  or  in  the  oollac- 
Uve  tntareats  of  the  poor,  or  both."  (1906 
(b)  (3) ) .  Again,  whUe  such  acUvlty  might  be 
deemed  Inappropriate  by  the  Corporation — 
and,  to  the  extent  that  It  did  not  iM«vide 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor,  might  be  ultra 
vire*  undar  either  of  the  proposed  blUs — 
there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  an  expreas 
statutory  restriction.  It  is  otmceivable  that 
the  Corporation  would  wish  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram devoted  to  litigating  an  issue  or  issues 
in  which  "the  collective  interests  of  the 
poor"  were  predominant,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion should  be  pemUtted  to  do  ao. 

The  Administration  BlU  requlrea  the  Cor- 
poration to  "estabUsb  a  graduated  schedule 
of  fees  which  win  require  tbe  cUent,  If  able, 
to  pay  at  least  a  porUon  of  the  coat  of  legal 
servloea"  (1 906(a)  (3));  and  to  "eetabUsh 
guidelines  for  a  system  for  review  of  ap- 
peals. ...  to  Insure  the  efficient  utilization 
of  reeources  and  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
iiXtaioue  and  duplicative  appeals"  (I  906(a) 
(8)).  These  provlaiona  aeem  alao  to  create 
unneceaaary  rigidity  in  areaa  where  the  Cor- 
poration ahould  be  left  trae  to  chooaa  ita 
oourae. 

(4)  Appropriations 

Both  bUIs  contemplate  periodic  appropri- 
ations by  Congress,  rather  than  endowment, 
as  the  means  for  supplying  funds  to  tbe  Cor- 
poration. WhUe  endowment  woiUd  be  pref- 
erable, the  funds  for  such  endowment  may 
simply  not  be  available.  The  Administration 
BlU  contemplates  ^n>roprlations  for  three- 
year  periods  (I  006) ;  the  Mondale-Meeds  BUI 
seems  to  contemplate  annual  approprlatlMis 
(14).  In  this  respect,  the  approach  of  the 
Administration  Bill  seems  preferable.  Long- 
term  appropriations  would  serve  the  purpoee 
of  protecting  the  Corporation  from  the  In- 
fluence of  temporary  political  trends. 

Law  CxNTxa, 
UNirzaarnr  or  Southxbn  CALiroaNia, 

Loa  Angeles.  Calif..  June  8, 1971. 
Hon.  WnxUM  A.  Smon, 
Bouse  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  CoNcaxssicAN  Stkiokx:  Tbe  under- 
signed are  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  School  of  Law.  We  are 
stron^y  committed  to  tbe  delivery  of  quaUty 
legal  services  to  the  poor,  and  are  supportive 
of  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Program.  We  com- 
mend efforts  to  make  this  program  a  separate. 
Independent  corporation,  free  from  political 
Interference. 

We  feel  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
such  a  oorporatlon  should  be  representative 
of  the  client  community,  the  general  public 
and  the  legal  profession.  We  feel  that  no 
pubUc  official  or  representatives  ot  any  one 
sector  of  the  pubUc  should  appoint  a  voting 
majOTlty.  Bather  there  should  be  a  balance 
among  the  various  Interests  represented  by 
the  oorporatlon.  This  type  of  board  struc- 
ture insuree  insulation  from  public  presaure 


while  at  the  sama  time  aasurmg  accountabil- 
ity to  tha  representatives  of  the  profession 
and  the  cUent  oonununlty  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral pubUc.  We  therefore  endorse  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bl-Partlaan  BlU,  as  mtroduoed 
by  Sen.  Mondale  and  Rep.  Stelger  (S.  1306, 
HJl.  6360) . 

We  moat  strongly  endorse  the  provlaiona 
In  tha  Bl-Partlsan  BUI  which  provide  for 
tha  continuation  of  the  ABA-OBO  funded 
CouncU  on  Legal  Bducatlonal  Opportunities 
«n<BO),  which  makaa  granta  for  legal  edu- 
cation to  dlaadvantaged  and  minority  stu- 
dents. We  further  endorse  and  oommend  pro- 
Tialons  in  the  Bl-Partlsan  Bill  which  would 
provide  for  grants  to  law  schools  to  increaae 
ftllnlcal  programs  raaxUting  In  aervloe  to  the 
community.  We  regret  the  absence  of  thaae 
provisions  in  the  Administration  Bill. 

Aa  profeasora  of  law  we  deplore  the  provl- 
atona  of  the  Administration  BlU  which  would 
raatnct  the  services  legal  services  attorneys 
oould  deliver  to  the  poor.  Most  specifically 
we  regret  the  provlalon  requiring  a  system 
tar  review  of  i4>peala  which  Interferes  with 
attorneys'  Independent  and  profeaalonal 
Judgment  of  the  best  course  to  take  In  serv- 
icing their  eUents.  This  reetrlction  violates 
the  Code  of  Professional  ResponslbUlty  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  would 
force  theee  attorneys  to  choose  between  their 
profeeslonal  responslbUltlee  to  their  clients 
and  the  regiilations  governing  their  employ- 
ment. The  limitation  on  legislative  activity 
would  prevent  legal  services  attorneys  from 
"proposing  and  supporting  legislation  and 
programa  to  Improve  the  system  .  .  .  (and 
to)  encourage  the  simplification  of  laws  and 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  laws  that  are 
outmoded,"  as  required  In  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional ResponslbUlty.  We  further  believe 
that  the  restrictions  on  political  activity  are 
overly  broad  and  deny  these  attorneys  their 
baaio  rlghta  to  exerclae  their  responslbUttica 
aa  cltlaena.  In  addition,  we  feel  a  total  ban  on 
erlnUnal  representation  Is  unwise,  as  detaUed 
in  the  Admlnlatratlon  BUI.  There  are  many 
situations  where  this  representation  Is  nec- 
essary, and  basic  guldtfmes  should  best  ba 
promulgated  by  tbe  Board  of  Directors. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  urge  your  sup- 
port and  passage  of  the  Bl-Partlsan  BUI  to 
establish  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, as  detaUed  in  8. 1306,  HJi.  6360. 
RespectfuUy, 
Dorothy  W.  Nelson,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Dean,  Gary  Bellow,  Associate  Professor 
of  Law,  Scott  H.  Bice,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  and  Associate  Dean,  R. 
PaiU   Burton,   Profeasor  of  Law   and 
Law  Librarian,  W.  David  Slawaon,  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Law.  Michael  Relss,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law,  Martin  Levlne.  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Earl  Johnson,  Jr.,  Asso- 
ciate Profeasor  of  Law,  Christ<q>her  D. 
Stone,  Profeeaor  of  Law,   Francis  K. 
Jonea,  Jr..  Profeasor'  of  Law,  Donald  C. 
Orutaon,  Profeasor  of  Law,  Michael  R. 
Shapiro,  Aaaociato  Professor  of  Law, 
Leonard  O.  Ratnar,  Profeeaor  of  Iaw. 

[From  American  Bar  Association,  Section  of 
Individual  Rlghta  and  ResponsibUitles, 
and  the  Standing  Committee  on  Legal  Aid 
and  Indigent  Defendants] 

Joint  iMvoaMATioxAi.  Rxpost:  Trk  Coaroaa- 
TioM  roa  LxoAL  Skbvicss — A  Stttdt 
The  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibUltiea  and  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants,  be- 
lieving that  a  new  home  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram is  an  lasue  of  great  current  relevance 
and  Importance  to  the  legal  profession,  aub- 
mlta  this  Study  on  the  Corporation  for  Legal 
Services  to  tbe  House  of  Delegates  for  its 
Information.  This  Informational  Report  la  a 
revision  of  an  earlier  Draft  of  the  Report 
which   waa   approved   In   principle    by   the 
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standing  Committee  on  Legal  Aid  and  In- 
digent Defendants  and  the  CouncU  of  the 
Section  of  Individual  Rlghta  and  Respon- 
sibUitles at  their  meetlnga  in  February,  1971. 
On  April  as.  1971,  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  approved  in 
principle  the  concept  of  a  Corporation  for 
Legal  Services  to  bouse  the  federally-funded 
Legal  Services  Program.  This  Informational 
Report  provides  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  with  background  Information  vrith 
respect  to  this  concept. 

Trk  Bae  AsaociATioir  of 

San  FkANCiaco, 
San  rrancisoo.  Calif.,  Hay  H,  1971. 

aXBOLTTTION 

Whereas,  thla  aaaodatlcm  has  long  striven 
to  support  programa  which  would  Inaure  ade- 
quate repreaentatlon  of  the  poor,  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  thla 
association  believe  that  the  administration 
of  legal  aervicea  for  the  poor  sboiUd  be  re- 
moved from  the  poUtlcal  arena. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reacdved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Association,  after  review,  favors  tbe  adoption 
of  Senate  Bin  1306  and  HJt.  6360. 

Piaacx  CovNTT  Lxoai.  Assistancx 

FOTTMnATION, 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  June  t5, 1971. 
Re :  Legal  Services  Corporation  BUI 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  A.  Smoxx, 
House    Education    and    Labor    Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dkab   Sni:    The   enclosed    resolution    waa 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Trxistees  of  the  Pierce 
County  Legal   Assistance   Foundation   with 
respect  to  pending  legislation. 

We  hope  that  you  wlU  be  able  to  support 
our  recommendatlona. 
Very  truly  youra. 

Dale  L.  Cabublx, 

President. 

RXBOI.TJTIOK« 

Whareaa.  the  Legal  Servlcea  Program  of  the 
Office  at  Ekwnomlc  Opportunity  has  demon- » 
strated  that  federally  funded  law  offices  for 
the  poor  can  and  do  provide  greatly  im- 
proved legal  services  for  low-income  Ameri- 
cans; and 

Whereaa,  Legal  Services  Programs  through- 
out the  United  States  have  generaUy  gained 
the  support  of  the  low-income  commuiUtles 
they  sore  aa  waU  aa  that  of  the  organized 
bar;  and 

Whereas,  Legal  Services  attorneys  have  and 
wUl  contmue  to  be  engaged  in  litigation  on 
behalf  of  their  clients  as  part  of  their  work 
in  providing  legal  representation  for  low-m- 
eome  dtlsens;  and 

Whereas,  Legal  Servleee  Programs  have  in 
the  past  and  wUl  continue  to  be  Involved  In 
UtlgaUon  against  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agenclea  and  other  political  en- 
titiea;  and 

Whereaa,  it  la  absolutely  essential  that 
Legal  Servlcea  attorneys  remain  free  from 
political  influence  and  Interference  If  they 
are  to  render  truly  profeeslonal.  independ- 
ent, effective  and  vlgoroiu  legal  repreaante- 
tlon  and  thereby  continue  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  both  their  ellente  and  faUow  law- 
yers; and 

Whereaa,  the  currently  propoaed  "National 
Legal  Servleee  Corporation  Act"  provldee  an 
administrative  and  financial  structure  which 
wUl  assure  the  profeaslonal  Independence  of 
Legal  Servlcea  Programs  and  attorneys; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reeolved  That  the 
Board  of  Truateea  at  the  Pierce  County  Legal 
Assistance  Foundation  supports  in  principle 
tha  "National  Legal  Servlcea  Corporation 
Act"  (H.R.  6360)  and  iirgea  the  United  Stotes 
Congress  to  prompUy  enact  this  leglMatlon 
after  amending  it  in  the  foUowlng  waya  and 


poaalUe  others  oonalstent  wltb  the  general 
ptlaaiplee  at  the  Act:  AU  crlmlma  eases  not 
Immediately.  speolflcaUy  and  directly  related 
to  effective  and  aggreaUve  repreaentatlon  ot 
the  dvU  clalma  of  low-lnocme  people  should 
be  left  for  provUdon  throngh  other  agency 
or  means;  and  reaaonabie  travel  expenses  tar 
board  and  advisory  committee  membcn 
should  be  provided:  a  stronger  statement  in 
favor  at  daae  actions  should  be  Induded; 
and  members  at  the  local  bar  ahould  con- 
tinue to  ba  induded  in  tbe  boards  of  grantee 
agencies. 

Daue  L.  Caxt.tht.x.  President, 

Board  of  Trustees. 

CaosBT,  Pambihg.  OnxjfsxL  ft  Bonnifo, 

Uneoln,  Nebr..  June  10,1971. 

Dbab  CONoaxaaiCAK:  As  you  know,  there 
are  two  biUs  before  Congress  to  reorganlae 
the  Legal  Services  Program.  S  1760  la  the 
Administration's  blU.  8  1306  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Mondale  and  Congreeaman 
Stelger.  S  1306  has  bipartisan  support  and  la 
co-q>on8ored  by  more  than  120  Congreasmen. 

Although  the  two  bUls  are  paraUel  in  many 
ways,  they  also  differ  In  significant  mattera. 
As  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Lincoln  Legal  Service  Sodety,  Inc.,  I  re- 
spectfuUy  urge  support  of  tbe  Mondale  bUl. 

The  Administration  blU  appears  weaker  In 
several  re^>ecte,  particularly  In  protecting 
legal  services  from  poUtlcal  pressures.  Sen- 
ator Mondale's  blU  would  provide  a  board 
with  broad  representation  to  direct  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Ite  10  members  woiUd 
be  as  follows:  five  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  one  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  Stotes,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Judicial  Conference;  six  serving  because 
of  their  offices — the  President  and  Presldent- 
Elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, Preeident  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Law  Schools,  and  the 
President  of  the  National  Bar  Association; 
three  chosen  by  a  dlente'  advisory  councU; 
three  by  a  project  attorneys'  CouncU;  and 
last,  tbe  Executive  Director  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

This  complicated  list  has  the  virtue  of 
providing  a  broad  selection  of  the  profes- 
sionals and  laymen  to  guide  the  corporation 
Such  a  group  woiUd  not  be  easUy  subjected 
to  manipulation  or  pressure. 

The  Administration's  bUI,  while  far  sim- 
pler, wotUd  set  up  a  board  vulnerable  to  such 
pressures.  S.  1769  would  simply  require  an 
1 1-member  board,  all  appointed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent, with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Also,  the  Mondale-Stelger  plan  would  al- 
low programs  to  offer  a  full  range  of  legal 
services  to  tbe  poor  whUe  the  Administra- 
tion's blU  would  Umlt  services.  Finally,  the 
Mondale  plan  recognizes  tbe  need  for  sub- 
stantial additional  funding  while  S.  1709 
would  continue  funding  at  present  levels. 
This  Issue  is  of  particular  relevance  to  our 
program  as  our  llnflted  budget  has  resulted 
m  a  severe  manpower  shortage. 

I  urge  you  to  support  S.  1306  dedgned  to 
build  a  truly  effective  legal  service  program 
for  the  poor. 

Sincerely, 
CaosBT,  Pansing.  Ouxnzkl  ft  BnnnNO, 

By  Thxodobx  L.  Kxsama. 


Clabk  CotTNTT  Legal  Szevice  Peogbam, 

July  19, 1971. 
Dear  Congressman:  As  members  of  the 
Clark  County  Legal  Aid  Advisory  Board,  we 
are  coiKsemed  with  the  continued  quantita- 
tive and  qualltetlve  development  of  the 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  We  therefore 
have  considered  the  varloua  bUls  regarding 
tbe  establishment  of  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  we  atrongly  favor  the  Mcmdale- 


Stelger  BUI  (Senate  BUI  S-1306,  Bouae  BUI 
HR-6360). 

We  fed  this  bill  woiUd  create  a  corpora- 
tion that  is  the  least  suacepttble  to  poUtlcal 
manipulation  and  the  most  reeponaive  to  tha 
legal  needs  of  the  poverty  community.  By 
prohibiting  any  restrictions  on  bringing 
class  actions  or  stUte  against  government 
agencies,  the  blU  Insures  suits  wlU  ba 
brou^t  based  on  legal  merit  rather  than 
political  considerations.  Poaslble  poUtlcal 
inhlblttona  to  forceful  advocacy  are  fur- 
ther removed  by  having  a  truly  representa- 
tive board  with  a  majority  being  lawyers. 

In  eaaence,  the  bUl  givea  the  oorporatlona 
that  autonomy  which  is  an  easentlal  pred- 
slon  element  In  any  ethical  law  firm.  We 
know  you  share  our  common  concern  for 
protection  of  the  legal  rlghte  ot  the  econom- 
IcaUy  deprived  and  iirgenUy  soUdt  your 
support  of  the  Mond&le-Stelger  BllL 
Youra  very  truly, 
CLAEK    CoxnrTT    Legai.    SmvicEB    As- 

vaOET  BOAEO. 

Wayne  Q.  Clark,  Esq.,  Earle  W.  White, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Frank  A.  Schreck,  Esq.,  Dean 
Breeze,  Esq.,  Richard  H.  Bryan,  Esq.. 
Anthony  Earl,  Esq.,  Norman  HU- 
brecht,  Esq.,  LeeUe  T.  Jones,  Esq., 
Robert  Pecoole,  Esq.,  Jamee  F.  Pico. 
Esq.,  Tony  Q.  Terry,  Esq.,  Jerome  F. 
Snyder,  Eaq.,  W.  Owen  NltE,  Esq.,  R. 
N.  Beatty,  Stella  Fleming,  Peggy 
Smith,  Ruby  Duncan,  PblUlp  Edden, 
Maude  Hlnton,  WlUle  Jacobe,  Kathryn 
James,  Dorothy  McCante,  Louis  MU- 
ler,  Katherlne  Marab,  Thelma  Hear- 
on,  Tom  Wilson. 


Background  of  the  study 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  1965,  concerned  Individuals,  and 
groups  such  as  the  program's  National  Ad- 
visory Committee,  have  directed  condder- 
able  thought  to  the  program's  permanent 
structuring.  However,  no  formal  study  had 
ever  been  completed  on  this  question. 

In  late  1969  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  ResponsibUitles  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  under  tbe  tben-chalrman- 
ahlp  of  Jerome  J.  Shestack,  created  Its  Right 
to  Legal  Services  Committee  in  response  to 
the  concern  of  many  Section  members. 
Among  other  things,  the  Section  Committee 
was  charged  with  considering  the  long- 
range  problems  facing  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. The  Committee,  chaired  by  William 
R.  Klaus  of  PhUadelphla,  determined  in 
AprU,  1970,  to  study  tbe  question  of  the 
permanent  structuring  of  the  national  legal 
services  program.  Charles  L.  Edson  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  was  appointed  Staff  Director. 
Edson  had  served  both  aa  the  first  Chief  of 
Operations  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
and  as  General  Counael  of  the  Preddent's 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization  which 
performed  a  slmUar  study. 

Funding  problems  delayed  commencement 
of  the  study  of  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  untU  later  Octo- 
ber. 1970.  At  that  time  the  American  Bar 
Association  Standing  Committee  on  Legal 
Aid  and  Indigent  Defendante,  chaired  by 
John  D.  Robb  of  Albuquerque,  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  study  with  the  Section  and  to 
make  R.  Patrick  Maxwell,  Staff  Attorney  to 
the  Stendlng  Committee  and  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  avaU- 
able  on  a  full-time  basis.  Such  assistance, 
m  addition  to  that  acknowledged  below, 
made  It  possible  to  complete  the  inveetlga- 
tlon  and  analysis  deemed  necessary  In  tha 
relatively  short  time  avaUable. 

The  study  consisted  of  the  following; 

I.  The  Initial  step  was  to  identify  existing 
models  for  a  national  legal  serrloee  funding 
entity.  The  staff  analyzed  the  organizational 
charts  of  appropriate  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  divergent  redpiente  of  public  funds. 
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2,  Xnteiulvs  lntervlew>  were  Uien  under- 
tmken  with  olBcUtiB  from  tboae  depaitmenU 
and  agencies  whleb  pnllmlnary  analysis  In- 
dicated were  fruitful  sources  for  comparison. 
We  deemed  this  our  most  crucial  aetlTlty,  for 
theoretical  analysis  alone  could  not  provide 
the  data  and  Information  needed. 

We  conducted  over  seventy  Interviews  at 
the  Departments  of  Justice.  Defense,  Health. 
Bducstlon  and  Welfare  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Develc^ment,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  Oallaudet  College.  Howard 
University,  the  Offloe  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
the  Federal  Conciliation  and  Mediation  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  and  with  congressional  staff  assist- 
ants concerned  with  the  issue  under  study. 
All  those  interviewed  were  moet  helpful. 
Many  e:q>ressed  a  desire  to  participate  In  the 
study.  We  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
tboae  concerned  Individuals. 

3.  A  survey  posing  essential  questions  was 
sent  to  all  l^al  services  project  directors. 
The  quality  of  their  replies  was  impressive, 
providing  many  perceptive  Insights  couched 
In  wril -reasoned  req;>onses.  The  bulk  of  the 
responses  favored  an  Independent  federally- 
funded  entity.  Special  Study  IV  sets  forth 
the  questionnaire  and  the  responses. 

The  study  encompassed  several  matters — 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  a  private, 
non-profit  federally  aided  corporation  to 
house  the  legal  services  program,  other  gov- 
ernmental legal  services  programs,  and  anal- 
ysis of  agency  structuring — which  could  not 
be  treated  In  the  body  of  the  relatively  short 
report  that  we  sought.  For  that  reason  It  was 
determined  to  include  several  special  studies 
with  the  report  to  allow  a  f iiller  discussion  of 
these  matters  than  Is  contained  in  the  main 
report.  Although  the  study  of  the  form  of 
the  Corporation  for  Legal  Services  is  limited 
to  Part  m,  the  special  studies  hopefully  wlU 
provide  further  Insights. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  generous  sup- 
port of  the  Ford  Foundation  In  funding  our 
staff  assistance,  and  the  excellent  work  of 
Charles  L.  Edson.  Staff  Director  and  R.  Pat- 
rick Maxwell,  Associate  Staff  Director. 

The  assistance  of  many  contributed  to  the 
result.  We  wish  to  especially  thank  Henry 
Ooldberg,  Ernest  W.  Jenness,  David  R.  Frlck, 
Klmba  W.  liovejoy,  Michael  Trtster,  John 
P.  Tracey  and  Charles  B.  Ruttenberg,  all  of 
Washington,  D.C:  to  Sheldon  L.  Greene  of 
San  Francisco.  California;  to  Ira  Katz  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  to  David  Ellwanger  and 
David  C.  Long,  Chicago,  Illinois:  to  Lydla 
Embry,  legal  assistant  to  Mr.  Edscm  who  bore 
the  biirden  not  only  of  typing  endless  drafts 
of  this  report  but  contributed  to  the  editing 
as  well;  and  to  Jan  Wright  and  Lucille  A. 
FlsbO'  for  their  secretarial  help. 

■CMMAmT 

The  five  years  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
have  been  marked  by  singular  achievement. 
.  Legal  Sei  vices  lawyers  now  handle  a  mll- 
^  Hon  matters  a  year  for  those  who  other- 
wise would  see  Justice  denied.  Some  cases 
have  resulted  In  landmark  judlcisJ  deci- 
sions significantly  altering  law  affecting  the 
poor.  Impulses  generated  by  the  program 
have  affirmatively  affected  the  law  schools, 
the  law  firms,  and  other  legal  Institutions. 
Both  the  program's  success  and  the  prob- 
lems it  faces  dictate  that  serious  thought  be 
given  to  its  permanent  structuring.  The 
goal  of  the  study  was  to  fashion  a  structure 
that  would  afford  fiaedum  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices lawyer  to  taka  all,  action  necessary  for 
his  clients.  lrreq>eotl«e  of  notoriety,  and 
y«t  promise  program  ability.  The  Admin- 
istration has  expressed  a  p<^cy  that  OBO 
should  Ineobats   new  programs  and   that. 


ones  estabUsbed,  these  programs  should  ba 
"spvaa.  off"  as  operating  entitles.  If  this  pol- 
icy is  pursued.  It  would  appear  that  the  fu- 
ture structure  of  OEO  would  not  lend  Itself 
to  retaining  Legal  Servlcea. 

The  Departments  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Justice  each  have  some  logical 
claim  to  the  program,  and  long-term  securi- 
ty might  be  gained  If  Legal  Services  were 
submerged  within  a  large  dq>artment.  How- 
ever, since  legal  services  lawyers  have 
brought  numerous  suits  against  both  HKW 
and  HUD  and  their  respective  funded  agen- 
cies, an  Inherent  conflict  problem  would  be 
present.  The  Department  of  Justice  repre- 
sents these  departments  when  they  face 
court  challenges.  Placing  Legal  Services 
within  any  of  them  would  cause  serious  con- 
flicts. Further,  Legal  Services  wlthm  either 
HEW  or  HUD  would  mean  a  replay  of  the 
disturbing  administrative  conflicts  that  have 
occurred  at  OBO.  Placing  the  program  within 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  or 
the  Judiciary  Itself  was  deemed  undesirable 
on  conceptual,  administrative,  and  financial 
grounds. 

The  most  desirable  alternative  appears  to 
be  an  Independent  entity.  Two  variations 
of  such  entitles — the  biislness-type  govern- 
mental corporation  and  the  federally-char- 
tered private  profit-making  corporation — 
were  discarded  as  unstiltable.  Several  Inde- 
pendent agencies  within  the  Executive 
branch,  such  as  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  present  models  worthy 
of  study.  Both  are  grant-giving  agencies, 
as  Is  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Program.  Both 
are  relatively  independent  of  outside  pres- 
sure, a  characteristic  indispensable  to  Legal 
Services.  The  fact  that  such  agencies  fall 
within  the  Executive  Branch  raises  doubts 
as  to  whether  a  program  so  structured  would 
enjoy  long-range  freedom. 

The  study  of  Independent  entitles  focuses 
on  one  model  of  compelling  attractiveness: 
the  federally-funded  private  non-profit  cor- 
poration exen^>llfled  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  (CPB).  Congress  estab- 
lished this  corporation  In  1967  tks  a  vehicle 
to  channel  federal  funds  to  the  producers  and 
distributors  of  educational  television  pro- 
graming. The  concern  that  federal  fimdlng  be 
Isolated  from  program  production  which  Im- 
pelled creation  of  CPB  has  equal  cogency 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  independence  of 
the  Legal  Services  program.  During  Its  three 
year  history  CPB  has.  In  fact,  experienced  the 
freedom  it  was  designed  to  enjoy.  It  has  fi- 
nanced provocative  programs,  even  challeng- 
ing congressional  practices;  yet  It  has  re- 
ceived steadily  increasing  congressional  ap- 
propriations. 

The  precedent  indicates  that  Legal  Services 
could  enjoy  the  same  relative  freedom  if  ad- 
ministered by  such  a  private  non-pr<rflt  fed- 
erally-funded corporation.  It  ^>pears  desir- 
able as  the  permanent  funding  vehicle  for 
the  program.  The  Corporation  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors,  and  policy 
guidelines  relating  to  such  selections  are 
discussed  herein.  At  a  minimum.  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion at  a  sufficient  funding  level  to  ade- 
quately maintain  current  primary  and  ancil- 
lary services  and  provide  for  Jvwtlflable  ex- 
pansion. Such  a  corporation  must  legally 
maintain  minimal  relations  with  a  govern- 
ment department,  and  HEW  would  appear  to 
be  a  logical  ooiulult  for  the  appropriation 
Pakt  1 

THK  BACKOBOXnn) 

Any  analysis  of  the  futtire  of  the  Legal 
Services  program  necessarily  requires  ref- 
erence to  its  past  and  its  proMems.  Because 
of  space  limitations,  only  a  brief  discussion 


will  be  given  here,  and  reference  is  made  to 
Special  Study  VI  which  contains  a  bltdlo0- 
raphy  on  this  subject. 

The  legal  aid  movement 
Organised  attenq;>ts  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  In  this  county  date  back 
to  187fl  in  New  York  City.  A  society  was  es- 
tablished "to  render  legal  aid  and  assistance 
gratultlously  to  those  of  German  birth  who 
appear  to  be  worthy  thereof,  but  who  from 
poverty  are  unable  to  secure  it."  Twelve  yeara 
later  a  similar  organization  willing  to  render 
legal  aid  to  all  persons  was  established.  Ex- 
tension of  legal  aid  was  slow.  By  the  end  of 
1913  only  twenty-eight  such  local  organiza- 
tions provided  legal  aid  in  the  United  States.' 
Although  the  legal  aid  movement  ex- 
panded subetantUUy  over  the  subaequent 
decades.  It  did  not  begin  to  meet  the  need. 
In  19M  there  existed  only  about  36  clvU  legal 
aid  offices  reaching  fewer  than  five  per  cent 
of  those  requiring  legal  aid.  Nine  cltlea  with 
populations  over  100.000  had  no  organized 
legal  aid.*  The  overall  national  expenditures 
for  legal  services  to  the  poor  amounted  to 
only  $5  million,  less  than  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  national  total  spent  for  the 
assistance  of  attorneys.  These  Inadequate 
sums  could  only  finance  inaccessible  down- 
town offices,  part-time  and  volunteer  lawyers 
and  a  limited  number  of  cases.'  As  a  restUt. 
the  well-intentioned  but  under-funded  legal 
aid  movement  hardly  touched  the  legal  needs 
of  millions  of  American  poor. 

The  legdl  services  program 

Legal  Services  In  its  present  form  began  In 
1964  with  the  funding  by  the  Ford  Fotinda- 
tlon  of  pilot  neighborhood  law  offices  in  New 
Haven.  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.« 
Concurrently,  the  fledgling  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  began  to  consider  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  legal  serv^^  component  of  the  "War 
Against  Poverty."  In  1966  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  unan- 
imously endorsed  such  a  program — the  first 
Instance  of  the  umimlted  support  that  the 
organized  bar  has  given  the  Legal  Services 
program  since  1965. 

OEO  funded  Its  first  local  legal  services 
program  In  that  year  under  the  general  and 
specific  authority  contained  in  the  Economic 
(Opportunity  Act  of  1964.»  Since  its  incep- 
Uon,  the  OEO-funded  national  legal  services 
program  has  decisively  accelerated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  civil  legal  aid  in  America.  Today 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  money  annually  ex- 
pended for  legal  aid  comes  from  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services.  In  fiscal  1970,  over  953 
million  was  made  available  for  financing 
services  to  nearly  one  million  Indigent  per- 
sons.* 

Rather  than  providing  direct  services 
through  government  employees,  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services  makes  grants  to  local  non- 
profit corporations.  These'  programs,  each 
with  Its  own  governing  board  and  program 
director,  employ  some  3000  lawyers  \n  934 
neighborhood  offices.'  Members  of  the  client 
community  serve  in  substantial  proportion 
on  all  local  program  boards.  The  slgniflcant 
Input  from  this  source  has  proven  Invaluable 
to  these  programs. 

In  addition  to  fleld  offices,  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices funds  complementary  support  programs. 
These  include  a  recruitment  program  for 
recent  law  school  graduates,  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellowship 
program  and  centers  specializing  in  housing 
law,  health  law,  consumer  problems,  welfare 
law  and  economic  development.  / 

In  general,  the  Ofllce  of  Legal  Services  at 
OEO  headquarters,  beaded  by  an  Associate 
Director  of  OEO,  oversees  operations.  Al- 
though grants  are  initially  processed  In  re- 
gional offices,  flnal  authority  Is  exercised  by 
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the  Legal  Services  Director  at  headquarters, 
although  the  extent  of  this  authmity  is  con- 
stantly under  debate  and  In  flux.  In  addition, 
the  national  office  supervises  the  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  legal  services  programs 
and  processes  research,  development,  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  grants.  About 
twenty  attorneys  serve  on  the  headquarters 
staff  and  about  twenty-five  serve  within  the 
OEO  regions. 

Close  contact  with  the  organized  bar  to 
formulate  policy  Is  provided  throxigh  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee.  The  committee  Is 
composed  of  present  and  past  presidents  of 
such  concerned  organizations  sis  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association,  In  addition  to  other  law- 
yers and  laymen  concerned  with  legal  serv- 
ices. Recently,  a  National  CUents  Council  was 
carganlzed  to  speak  i<x  the  interests  of  that 
Important  group. 

Activities  of  the  legal  services  program 
While  the  nature  and  quality  of  services 
vary,  legal  services  offices  strive  to  provide 
a  level  of  services  equal  In  quality  and  scope 
to  major  law  firms.  Litigation  covers  the  full 
range  of  problems,  from  Individual  wage  at- 
tachment to  suits  challenging  government 
action  brought  on  behalf  of  thousands  of 
poor.  Legal  services  attorneys  acknowledge  a 
responsibility  both  to  Individual  clients  and 
to  the  client  community  as  a  whole.  Accord- 
ingly, attorneys  neither  avoid  services  to  In- 
dividual clients  nor  action  Initiated  on  be- 
half of  major  segments  of  the  community 
where  appropriate.  Attorneys  devote  service 
time  to  low-income  conununity  organizations 
seeking  to  further  legitimate  community 
alms.  Programs  undertake  litigation  which 
has  an  Impact  on  the  basic  conditions  of 
poverty  and  initiate  action  in  the  courts,  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  legislatures  cal- 
culated to  establish  new  and  clarify  old  rights 
and  entitlements  for  the  poor.'  Often  pri- 
orities must  be  established  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  caseload  of  many  local  legal  services 
programs. 

Independence  of  action  is  a  decisive  ele- 
ment in  furnishing  good  services.  Legal  serv- 
ices programs  are  urged  to  maintain  a  con- 
structive liaison  and  elationsbip  with  the 
organized  bar  and  work  with  the  non-client 
community.  But  control  of  legal  matters  re- 
poses exclusively  in  the  client  and  the  at- 
torney. The  attorney  Is  to  be  governed  by  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  In  his 
relationship  to  the  client. 

Client  Services  on  a  Day-to-Day  Basis 

Much  of  the  time  expended  by  lawyers  in 
local  legal  services  programs  has  been  de- 
voted to  servicing  the  everyday  problems  of 
their  clients.  Many  attorneys  average  500 
matters  each  year.  As  noted,  poverty  law- 
yers served  almost  one  million  clients  during 
fiscal '1970,  in  the  areas  of  family,  consumer, 
housing,  welfare,  administrative  and  juvenile 
law.  Although  most  of  these  matters  lacked 
dramatic  ln4>act  to  the  client  InvcHved  they 
meant  a  wrongful  eviction  stopped  or  a  re- 
possession voided — an  injustice  rectified. 
Most  importantly,  they  helped  to  Instill  con- 
fidence that  law  and  the  judicial  system 
benefit  all.  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  as 
well  as  those  with  means.' 

Law  reform  and  the  legal  ethio 
Impact  litigation  has  been  a  basic  object 
of  the  Legal  Services  program  since  its  in- 
ception. The  OEO  Legal  Services  Guidelines 
issued  in  early  1966  stressed  the  necessity  for 
law  reform — a  position  re-emphasized  not 
only  by  all  Directors  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  but  by  OEO  Directors  as  well. 
President    Nixon    recognized    the    need    for 
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such  activity  when  he  stated  In  his  Message 

of  August  11,  1969: 

"The  sluggishness  of  many  Institutions — 
at  all  levels  of  society — in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  Individual  citizens.  Is  one  of  the 
central  problems  of  our  time.  Disadvantaged 
persons  in  particular  must  be  assisted  so  that 
they  fully  understand  the  lawful  means  of 
making  their  needs  known  and  having  their 
needs  met." 

In  addition,  the  ethics  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion require  a  lawyer  to  serve  his  client  by 
any  permissible  legal  remedy  to  secure  his 
object.  Canon  7  of  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  commands  "A  lawyer  should 
represent  a  client  zealously  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law."  Ethical  Consideration 
7-1  elaborates: 

The  duty  of  a  lawyer,  both  to  his  client 
and  to  the  legal  system,  is  to  represent  his 
client  zealously  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law,  which  includes  Disciplinary  Rules  and 
enforceable  professional  regiilations.  The 
fxofesslonal  responsibility  of  a  lawyer  de- 
rives from  his  membership  In  a  profession 
which  has  the  duty  of  assisting  members  of 
the  public  to  secure  and  protect  available 
legal  rights  and  benefits.  In  our  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  each  member  of  our 
society  Is  entitled  to  have  his  conduct  Judged 
and  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  law;  to 
seek  any  lawful  objective  through  legally 
permissible  means;  and  to  present  for  ad- 
judication any  lawful  claim.  Issue  or  defense. 

This  explicit  command  makes  no  exception 
to  a  lawyer  who  feels  that  his  clients'  rights 
can  only  be  redressed  by  challenging  a  law  or 
practice  that  Impinges  on  those  rights.  In- 
deed, lawyers  serving  private  clients  have 
traditionally  engaged  in  law  reform  activi- 
ties, challenging  statutes,  bringing  test  cases, 
instituting  class  actions  for  shareholders  and 
otherwise  seeking  to  change  existing  legal 
patterns  on  their  clients'  behalf.  The  poor 
would  seem  entitled  to  no  less.  In  the  flnal 
anali^sis,  law  reform  is  no  more  than  a  lawyer 
performing  bis  ethical  and  professional  duty 
for  his  client." 

Nevertheless,  Legal  Services  has  been 
sharply  attacked  becaiise  of  controversial 
successful  litigation.  In  both  1967  and  1969, 
former  Senator  Murphy  of  California  Intro- 
duced amendments  to  the  anti-poverty  legis- 
lation with  the  announced  Intent  to  preclude 
this  activity.  The  earlier  amendment  would 
have  prevented  the  use  of  Legal  Services 
funds  to  sue  a  governmental  agency.  The  sec- 
ond would  have  given  a  state  governor  an 
absolute  veto  over  a  legal  services  program, 
eliminating  the  statutory  override  of  a  state 
veto  by  OEO  headquarters.  Fortunately,  both 
amendments  failed  of  passage.  In  1970  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  revived  the  Is- 
sue, attempting  to  bar  litigation  challenging 
welfare  laws  designed  to  nullify  coiul  deci- 
sions. 

State  governors  have  sometime^  attempted 
to  halt  law  reform  activity  through  the  iise 
of  veto  power  against  legal  services  pro- 
grams. Governor  Reogsm's  recent  veto  of  the 
OEO  refunding  of  the  aggressive  and  success- 
ful California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  pro- 
gram Is  a  recent  example.i^  "The  veto  disre- 
garded endorsement  by  leading  California 
bar  associations  and  a  pertinent  ABA  com- 
mittee. The  South  Florida  migrant  program 
and  the  St.  Louis  legal  services  program 
were  similarly  vetoed  by  state  officials,  al- 
though OEO  subsequently  overrode  those 
vetoes."  Such  efforts  to  curb  the  law  re- 
form activities  of  legal  services  lawyers  seem 
to  reveal  a  startling  insensitivlty  to  the  dem- 
ocratic process.  Access  to  the  courts  to  bring 
about  needed  institutional  reform  should 
be  encouraged  in  a  democracy.  As  Earl  John- 
son, a  former  Director  of  the  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  stated  In  the  July,  1967,  issue  of 
Law  in  Action,  the  legal  services  newsletter: 
"We  cannot  slam  the  door  of  the  coiuthouse 
In  the  faces  of  the  poor  In  fear  they  may  win 


a  lawsuit  and  then  cry  out  In  Inrtlgnatton 
when  they  riot  over  the  same  grtevanoes." 
The  legal  services  lawyers  have  not  created 
the  tensions  in  our  society  which  result  in 
lawsuits.  Indeed,  the  persuasive  evidence  is 
that  they  have  diverted  explosive  problems 
into  peaceful  channels. 

Effects  on  the  profession 
In  addition  to  providing  the  poor  with 
needed  representation,  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram has  sensitized  the  legal  profession  to 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  Five  yeara 
ago  there  were  virtually  no  law  school  coiuaes 
dealing  with  the  legal  problems  of  poverty. 
Now  virtually  all  law  schools  offer  such 
courses  and  clinics.  A  CCH  Poverty  Law  Re- 
I>orter  now  stands  on  library  shelves  with 
the  Federal  Xax  Service. 

Moreover,  Legal  Services  has  greatly  af- 
fected the  practice  of  law  Itself.  It  has  pro- 
vided employment  and  career  opportunltlea 
for  hundreds  of  able  young  lawyers  who  do 
not  wish  to  practice  Immediately  with  tradi- 
tional employers,  the  large  law  firms  and 
corporations.'*  Those  who  flnally  practice 
with  these  employers,  as  many  eventually 
will.  Infuse  their  colleagues  with  a  profes- 
sional conscience  drawn  from  their  legal  serv- 
ices experience.  At  the  same  time,  many  law 
flrms  send  volunteers  to  work  In  legal  serv- 
ices programs  and  have  established  public 
service  units  and  even  neighborhood  offices 
staffed  with  flrm  lawyers  to  work  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  No  longer  is  legal  aid 
a  matter  of  condescending  noblesse  oblige.  It 
has  become  a  matter  of  full-time  concern  for 
a  substantial  segment  of  the  bar. 

Basis  of  jvdgment 

The  next  part  of  this  report  presents  alter- 
natives for  the  permanent  structuring  of  the 
Legal  Services  program.  The  assessment 
should  be  made  within  the  context  of  the 
progranunatic  issues  and  objectives  presented 
In  the  attached  Special  Study  V,  a  perceptive 
analysis  prepared  by  the  Citizens  Advocate 
Center.  Special  Study  V  and  the  previous 
discussion  suggest  the  desired  ends  by  which 
these  alternatives  must  be  judged.  Briefly 
summarized,  to  perform  its  mission,  a  per- 
manent legal  services  structure  must  couple 
independence  for  the  program  wltn  the  se- 
curity needed  to  assure  its  continuation. 

Independence  connotes: 

Freedom  of  a  lawyer  to  represent  his  client 
to  the  limits  of  his  ability  within  the  bounds 
of  professional  discretion.  Including  any  ^- 
proprlate  challenge  to  prevailing  laws  or 
practices  and  any  appropriate  action  against 
public  agencies. 

Freedom  from  any  political  intimidation 
or  retaliation  for  such  representation  what- 
soever. 

Freedom  for  a  legal  services  lawyer  to  rep- 
resent his  client  pursuant  to  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  and  the  highest 
practices  of  the  profession  without  interfer- 
ence by  any  outside  source,  lay  or  legal.  As 
Disciplinary  Rule  5-107(b)  states: 

A  lawyer  shall  not  permit  a  person  who 
recommends,  employs  or  pays  him  to  render 
legal  services  for  another  to  direct  his  profes- 
sional Judgment  In  rendering  such  legal 
services. 

As  Ethical  Consideration  EC5-33  amplifies 
the  Issue: 

Since  a  lawyer  must  always  be  free  to  exer- 
cise his  professional  judgment  without  re- 
gard to  the  Interest  or  motives  of  a  third 
person,  the  lawyer  who  is  employed  by  one 
to  represent  another  must  constantly  guard 
against  erosion  of  his  professional  freedom. 

By  security  Is  meant  the  establishment 
and  funding  of  a  permanent  legal  services 
structure  with  the  capacity  to  achieve  gov- 
ernmental, public,  client  and  bar  vinder- 
standlng  of  and  support  for  the  provocative 
and  controveralal  role  of  legal  services  In  a 
free  society. 
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Any  raoommendatlon  oonoemlng  perma- 
nent Legml  SerrloeB  ctTucturlng  requires  an 
examination  of  a  variety  of  altematlTee.  Con- 
sideration of  tbeee  alternatives  involved  not 
only  full  and  frank  discussions  with  key  offl- 
dals  involved  in  ttie  departments  and  agen- 
dee  but  also  statutory  and  structural  analy- 
sis. Tlte  alternatives  oonaldered  were: 

1.  Tbe  status  quo:  keeping  Legal  Services 
In  the  Office  of  »ct>nomtc  Opportunity;  3.  A 
Oatolnet-level  department;  S.  Tbe  Judicial 
Branch;  and  4.  An  independent  entity. 

TKe  Offlce  of  Kconomie  Opportunity 

Strident  controversies  Involving  Legal 
Services  at  OBO  submerge  the  fact  that  but 
for  OSO  there  would  not  be  a  Legal  Services 
I>rogram.  AH  GEO  Directors, 'regardless  of 
political  affiliation,  have  warmly  endorsed  the 
program  and  have  battled  such  challenges  as 
the  two  Murphy  amendments  and  tbe  recent 
challenge  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Many  local  legal  services  programs  would  not 
have  been  established  but  for  the  prodding 
of  the  local  bar  by  CEO's  community  action 
agencies. 

There  are,  however,  two  compelling  rea- 
sons why  Legal  Seitlues  should  be  trans- 
ferred ttova  OEO:  (1)  the  current  role  of 
OBO  as  an  innovator  with  no  operating  re- 
sponsibility and  (3)  the  recurrent  disabling 
conflicts  over  control. 

As  President  Nlzon  Indicated  In  his  Pov- 
erty Message  of  February  19,  IM9,  this  Ad- 
ministration views  CEO's  major  role  as  pro- 
gram Innovation. 

CEO's  greatest  value  Is  as  an  Initiating 
agency — devising  new  programs  to  help  the 
poor,  and  serving  as  an  Incubator  for  these 
programs  during  their  Initial  experimental 
phases.  One  of  my  alma  Is  to  free  OEO  Itself 
to  perform  these  functions  more  effectively, 
by  providing  a  greater  concentration  of  Its 
energies  on  Its  Innovative  role. 

The  President  reiterated  this  policy  In  an 
August  11,  1B4B,  Meesage: 

When  a  program  has  proven  successful  in 
tbe  domestic  area.  It  too  may  be  transferred 
to  other  agencies  or  other  levels  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  even  to  the  private  sector  If  that 
seems  desirable.  This  approach  will  leave 
OEO  free  to  break  still  newer  ground. 

Consistent  with  these  views.  In  his  re- 
cently announced  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  President  Nixon  proposed  that  the 
Community  Action  Program,  OEO's  main  op- 
erating program,  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velK^ment.  It  seems  clear  that  the  estab- 
lished and  proven  I<egal  Services  program 
is  ripe  for  spin-off. 

Beyond  the  organizational  consideration  Is 
the  psychological  problem.  The  five  years  of 
Legal  Services  In  OEO  have  been  marked 
with  destructive  administrative  conflicts. 
This  report  will  not  elaborate  c«  consider  the 
question  of  regional  versus  national  control 
of  legal  services.  Countless  man-years,  both 
of  national  Legal  Services  personnel  and 
other  Washington  OEO  officials,  have  been 
devoted  to  resolving  this  conflict:  the  time 
might  have  been  better  spent  In  furthering 
the  agency's  mission.  Yet  similar  struggles 
are  constantly  re-occurrlng  In  regional  offices. 
On  the  local  level,  acrimony  exists  between 
legal  services  programs  and  the  umbrella 
community  action  agencies  of  which  they  are 
often  apart. 

The  good  faith  of  the  participants  on  either 
side  is  not  questioned,  as  the  controversy  In 
the  abstract  is  largely  a  phlloeophlcal  one 
However,  it  appears  to  be  both  re-occurrlng 
and  persistently  damaging.  For  example,  the 
1970  fight  over  the  reglonallzatlon  of  Legal 
Services  mirrored  a  similar  struggle  that  oc- 
curred In  1987  over  the  report  of  the  manage- 
ment consultant  firm  of  McKlnsey  it  Co.,  Inc 
which  had  suggested  a  similar  decentralisa- 
tion. As  stated  In  Part  I.  professional  control 


of  tbe  program  and  bar  association  Involve- 
ment Is  essential  to  the  continuation  of  Inde- 
pendent and  effective  legal  servtoee,  and  these 
struggles  are  felt  by  the  organised  bar  to 
represent  incursions  on  the  Independence  of 
the  Legal  Services  program. 

In  light  of  past  history  and  current  trends 
in  OBO,  It  is  unlikely  that  the  pRrfessUmal 
Independence  of  the  Legal  Servloes  program 
can  be  permanently  achieved  within  the  OBO 
stmetura.  Accordingly,  consideration  was 
given  to  an  alternative  to  the  iweeent  ar- 
rangwnent.  An  initial  consideration  was  the 
Induslon  al  Legal  Services  In  a  CiMnet-leTrt 
department. 

Cabinet-level  department  conatderatitnu 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  tbe 
small  and  nf>m«t1mwi  oontroverslal  Legal 
Services  program  should  be  placed  wltbtn  a 
larger  department  to  Insulata  It  from  dis- 
abling attack.  There  Is  real  merit  to  the  de- 
partmental suggestion,  and  much  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  detailed  analysts  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  fol- 
low from  inclusion  of  Legal  Services  In  an  es- 
tablished agency.  Of  all  the  departments,  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  be  logical  choices  because  they  com- 
mit a  substantial  portion  of  their  reeouroes 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  also  are  cur- 
rently sponsoring  a  legal  services  program. 
(See  Special  Stxidy  HI  for  a  full  discussion 
of  these  programs.)  tlie  Department  of  Jus- 
tloe.  as  the  nation's  lawyer,  deserves  equally 
serious  consideration.  It  would  offer  the  ad- 
vantage of  control  by  lawyers  who  understand 
the  legal  procees  and  Its  Impact  on  legal 
services.  Each  of  these  three  dq>artments, 
then,  has  certain  attractive  aq>eots.  How- 
ever, there  Is  one  overriding  objection  to 
each:  that  of  potential  conflict  of  Interest. 

In  the  case  of  HEW,  local  legal  services  law- 
yers  have  brought  many  challenges  against 
us w -funded  programs;  often  these  chal- 
lenges have  been  sustained  by  the  courts. 
Successful  attacks  have  been  made  on  the 
one-year  residency  reqiilrement  for  welfare 
recipients,  tbe  man-ln-the-house  rule  ^  and 
the  administrative  practices  of  the  fair  hear- 
ing procedures.' 

In  the  case  of  HUD,  legal  services  lawyers 
have  frequently  and  successfully  attacked 
the  relocation  practices  of  HUD-fimded  ur- 
ban renewal  agencies*  and  the  admission 
and  eviction  procedures  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities.* 

In  the  case  of  Justice,  the  problem  Is  most 
severe.  Justice  represents  HEW,  HUD  and.  In 
fact,  all  governmental  departments  sued  by 
a  legal  services  program.  Justice  lawyers  have 
the  same  legal,  ethical  and  professional  re- 
sponsibility to  defend  the  challenge  as  the 
poverty  lawyer  has  to  bring  it. 

In  addition  to  these  obvious  conflicts,  more 
subtle  opes  exist.  Both  HT7D  and  HEW  make 
most  of  their  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
eniments.  These  entitles  are  often  the  prime 
target  of  legal  services  actions.  Officials  of 
these  departments  advise  that  legal  services 
suits  would  prove  embarrassing  to  them  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  an  affirmative  rela- 
tionship with  state  and  local  governments. 

In  the  case  of  the  D^artment  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  in  an  inher- 
ently conflicting  position  when  compelled  to 
allocate  budget  funds  between  thoee  who 
attack  the  legality  of  federal  laws  and  those 
who  defend  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  conflict 
might  be  avoided  by  structuring  Legal  Serv- 
ices as  a  quasi-independent  agency  within  a 
given  department.  In  the  case  of  Justice,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  Is  presented  as  an  analogy.*  It  rep- 
resents a  compromise  between  congressional 
desires  to  structure  that  agency  outside  the 
department  and  the  then-Administration's 
wish  to  subject  It  to  the  Attorney  General's 


contRd.  Although  a  dlreetor  and  two 
date  direetora  govern  XXAA.  it  was  plaeed 
imder  tbe  "graeral  authority"  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.*  While  I2AA  baa  broad  discre- 
tion In  Its  day-to-day  acttvlttea,  tbe  Attorney 
General  has  control  In  matters  at  slgnlfl- 
oanoe.  Thua,  lAAA's  ma6banlam  neither 
avoids  the  oonfllot  probleiu  nor  tDsurea  tbe 
necessary  degree  of  independenoe. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  within 
the  HEW  structure  have  also  been  suggested 
as  a  model  of  a  qtiasl-lndependent  structure. 
In  actuality,  tbe  Institutes  are  an  Integral 
part  at  HEW;  they  report  to  an  Assistant 
Secretary  and  are  subject  to  pervasive  de- 
partmental supervision  and  review  of  policy, 
personnel  and  budgetary  matters.^  The  Office 
of  Child  Development,  which  administers  the 
Head  Start  program,  likewise  reports  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  and  hardly  operates  as  an 
Independent  entity.* 

Other  objections  have  been  lodged  against 
placing  Legal  Services  in  one  of  the  depart^ 
ments.  HUD's  jurisdiction,  at  least  for  the 
present,  is  baaicaUy  urban,  which  might  sug- 
gest delegating  rural  legal  services  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  resulting  bi- 
sected Legal  Services  program  would  be  pos* 
slbly  less  effective  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  Justice  Department 
Is  basically  a  prosecutorial  agency  might 
make  legal  services  lawyers  less  acceptable 
to  members  of  the  client  community;  this 
could  be  especially  true  If  the  Legal  Services 
program  should  ever  undertake  representa- 
tion In  criminal  oasee. 

Finally,  It  seems  likely  that  the  adminis- 
trative agonies  that  have  plagued  Legal  Serv- 
ices in  OBO  would  conUnue  at  HEW.  State 
welfare  departments  control  the  operation 
of  those  few  HEW- funded  legal  services  that 
are  now  in  operation.  (See  discussion  of  the 
HEW  programs  In  Special  Study  m.)  Resid- 
ual federal  direction  of  the  program  comes 
from  a  nonlawyer  In  the  Conununlty  Services 
Administration,  which  in  turn  Is  part  of  the 
Social  Rehabilitation  Service.  Conceptually, 
a  legal  services  program  In  HEW  Is  likely  to 
be  viewed  and  operated  as  another  welfare 
program.  Finally,  we  have  been  cautioned 
against  the  Immersion  of  Legal  Services  In 
the  ponderous  HEW  administrative  structure. 

In  sununary,  the  interests  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices and  the  Justloe  Department,  HEW  and 
HUD  are  often  synonymous.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  adverse,  a  marriage  Is 
precluded  or  at  best  Inadvisable  on  grounds 
of  IncoD^Mtlblllty  and  a  lack  of  assurance 
of  Independence. 

Administrative  office  of  the  courts  or  the 
judicial  Ijranch 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  Legal  Sex  vices  would  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Courts,  or  within  the  Judiciary 
itself.  Then,  Legal  Services' would  be  directed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts  with  an  advisory  board.  If  Le- 
gal Services  were  to  be  operated  directly  by 
the  Judiciary,  a  board  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice.  Proponents  of  this  al- 
ternative believe  that  legal  services  is  an  In- 
strumentality of  justice  as  are  the  courts. 
Placing  Legal  Services  in  tbe  Judicial  Branch 
would  Increase  public  confidence  In  the  rule 
of  law  and  operate  to  insiilate  the  program 
from  political  pressure.  It  would  enhance  the 
professional  prestige  of  the  program  and  of- 
fers the  greatest  direct  possibility  oi  ac- 
celerating the  evolution  of  the  Judicial 
Branch.  Finally,  this  proposal  might  generate 
a  constituency  for  the  entire  legal  system: 
the  courts  and,  more  broadly.  Justice  Under 
Law.*  These  arguments  have  great  appeal, 
but  we  And  Impressive  countervailing  con- 
siderations. 
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First,  tbe  Administrative  Ofllce  of  tbe 
Oourta  Is  Just  that;  an  agency  charged  with 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  federal 
courts.  Some  of  its  duties,  as  listed  In  the 
United  States  Oovemmeut  Organisation 
Manual  (1970/71),  make  this  clear: 

1.  Supervise  all  administrative  matters  re- 
lating to  the  office  of  clerks  and  other  cleri- 
cal and  administrative  personnel  of  tbe 
courts.  .  .  . 

6.  Fix  tbe  compensation  of  clerks  of  courts, 
deputies,  librarians,  and  other  employees  of 
the  courts  whose  compensation  Is  not  other- 
wise fixed  by  law.  .  .  . 

7.  Regulate  and  pay  annuities  to  widows 
and  surviving  dependent  children  of  Judges 
and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
Incurred  by  judges.  .  .  . 

It  Is  quesrtlonable  whether  this  office  could 
or  should  be  equipped  to  deal  with  the  many 
sensitive  political  and  policy  matters  that 
surface  In  the  administration  of  the  Legal 
Services  program. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice,  or  other  member  of  the 
Judiciary,  moreover,  should  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appointing  the  board.  Involv- 
ing the  neutral  role  of  the  federal  courts  In 
resolving  disputes  with  the  guidance  of  a 
program  that  Initiates  federal  and  state  liti- 
gation is  perilous.  Thus,  conflict  of  Interest 
Is  again  a  problem.  The  problem  might  be 
said  to  be  mlnlnuil,  however,  since  courts 
regularly  appoint  counsel  to  represent  Indl- 
gents.'o  But  many  concerned  with  the  federal 
judiciary,  including  prominent  jurists  and 
schcriars  in  the  field,  have  expressed  concern 
that  courts  already  perform  too  many  non- 
judicial functions.  Judges,  they  contend, 
should  be  relieved  of  administrative  burdens 
such  as  appointing  defense  lawyers  in  crim- 
inal oases  or  even  sentencing.  To  burden  the 
courts  with  more  such  duties  would  be  re- 
versing the  trend.  They  also  distinguish  the 
traditional  reaponslblllty  of  defender  ap- 
pointment from  ultimate  accountability  for 
tbe  far-rearhlng  reform  which  may  lie  pur- 
sued br  ^'tents  utUlBtng  the  Legal  Services 
prognu: 

Finally  ^tm  Judicial  Branch  has  through- 
out ths  >  «Mi«  auffarad  from  continually  In- 
adequate approprUtlona  for  its  basic  needs, 
stMdi  as  raaaarab  aaslstanee  and  covurt  ad- 
ministration ooata.  Legal  Services  might  well 
suffer  from  these  traditional  difficulties  were 
It  within  tbe  Judical  Branch. 

An  independent  entity  or  agency 
The  foregoing  analysis  rejects  the  status 
quo  or  the  transfer  of  Legal  Services  to  an 
existing  department  or  to  the  Judicial 
Branch.  In  view  of  the  considerations  dis- 
cussed, an  Independent  entity  is  deemed  the 
most  ^proprlate  structure.  Of  course,  the 
Independent  entity  model  encompasses  many 
poeslblllles.  The  charts  In  Special  Study  I 
demonstrate  that  at  least  sixty  governmental 
bodies  fall  within  this  grouping  without  In- 
cluding regulatory  agencies  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  These 
entitles  can  be  categorized  Into  four  groups: 
Independent  agencies  in  the  Executive 
Branch;  government-owned  corporations; 
private  non-profit  corporations  which  receive 
federal  funding;  and  private  profit-making 
corporations  established  by  congressional 
enactment. 

We  reject  as  Inappropriate  two  of  these 
forms:  the  government  corporation  and  the 
federally-chartered  private  profit-making 
corporation."  Prealdent  Truman  well  stated 
the  use  of  government  corporations  in  his 
1948  Budget  Message: 

Experience  Indicates  that  the  corporate 
form  of  organisation  U  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  administration  of  governmental  progranu 
which  are  predominantly  of  a  oonunerclal 
character — those  which  are  revenue  produc- 
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ing,  at  least  potentially,  $elf-auatalning,  and 
involve  a  large  number  of  biinliiess  type 
transactions  with  tbe  public.  (empbaMs 
ours) 

Accordingly,  Oongress  has  utilised  tbe  cor- 
porate form  when  faced  with  a  bualnesa-Uke 
task  of  Isrge  proportions,  such  as  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  during  World 
War  I,  the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority  or,  of 
very  recent  significance,  the  United  Statea 
Postal  Service.  By  its  very  nature.  Legal 
Services  is  not  a  revenue-producing  agency. 

Tbe  profit-mairlng  corporation  presents  an 
Ini^proprlate  model,  a  fortiori.  Congrees 
creates  such  entitles  to  encourage  private 
activity  in  an  area  Impressed  with  tbe  public 
interest.  Early  examples  Include  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  ^rtilch  wlttistood  a  con- 
stitutional challenge  In  the  landmark  case 
of  McCullough  vs.  Maryland."  Recent  ex- 
amples Include  the  congressional  effort  to 
stimulate  private  Initiative  In  the  housing 
field  through  the  National  Corporation  for 
Hoiislng  Partnerships,  established  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,"  and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  transferred  to  private  stattis  by 
the  same  law."  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  (COMSAT)  presents  an  example 
of  congressional  desire  to  retain  some  public 
linkage  to  a  private  corporation  utilizing 
technology  Initially  developed  under  the  fed- 
eral space  program."  The  President  appoints 
a  minority  of  the  directors  In  all  three  cor- 
porations but  they  are  otherwise  private  con- 
cerns which  attempt  to  make  a  profit  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Investors.  Thvis,  they  do  not 
provide  a  ready  analogy  to  the  legal  services 
program. 

Independent  Agencies 

Congress  has  created  numerous  Independ- 
ent agencies  that  are  not  part  of  any  of  the 
eleven  departments,  although  organization- 
ally part  of  the  Executive  Branch.  However, 
but  for  the  regulatory  bodies,  these  agencies 
are  not  truly  independent  as  they  are  In  the 
Executive  Branch.  In  some  cases.  Congress 
wished  to  free  a  new  program  from  the  con- 
straints Imposed  by  an  existing  large  bu- 
reaucracy, although  often  the  new  agencies 
have  assimned  the  proportions  of  existing  de- 
partments. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission," 
NASA,"  and  the  Veterans  Administration" 
are  prominent  examples.  In  other  cases  Con- 
grees felt  a  need  to  divorce  a  particular  func- 
tion from  the  agency  in  which  it  was  Ini- 
tially located.  Thus,  In  the  1947  Taft-HarUey 
Act "  Congress  spvm  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service  away  from  the  Department  of  lAbor 
on  the  ground  that  its  neutrality  was  in  ques- 
tion by  its  Inclusion  in  a  department  iden- 
tified with  the  Interests  of  organized  labor. 
Independent  agencies  come  with  various 
structmres  In  all  sizes  and  with  all  missions. 
The  study  of  these  agencies  has  provided 
several  fruitful  analogies  to  the^Legal  Serv- 
ices program.  Indeed,  two  such  agencies,  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities (NFAH)  **  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  "  provide  attractive  mod- 
els for  placing  an  Independent  Legal  Services 
program  within  the  Executive  Branch.  Spe- 
cial Study  I  discusses  these  programs  In  de- 
tail. The  study  Is  summarized  here,  using 
NFAH  as  a  model. 

The  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  consists  of  two  relatively  sepa- 
rate entitles,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  coordinated  by  a  third,  and 
relatively  inactive,  body  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
The  Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments  are 
similarly  structured.  The  President  i4;)polnts 
a  chairman,  subject  to  Senate  oonflrmation. 
to  a  four-year  term.  The  chairman  presldas 
ovw  a  twenty-six  mentber  Presldentially- 
appolnted  council.  The  statute  requires  that 
tbe  Arts  Council,  for  instance,  be  appointed 


frmn  oitiEens  widely  reoognlaed  for  tbelr 
broad  knowledge  and  eq>erience  in  tbe  arts, 
such  as  praetlctng  artists,  civic  cultural  lead- 
en and  members  of  tbe  museum  profnpslnii. 
who  ocAIectlvely  provide  an  appropriate  dto- 
trlbutlon  of  memdmabip  fcm/iwg  the  major 
art  fields.  In  making  tbe  appolntmenta,  the 
Presidsnt  is  requested  to  consider  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  leading  natlnnal 
organizations  in  the  field.  Tbe  law  llkswlas 
restricts  Presidential  appointments  to  tbs 
Humanitlas  Endowment  board. 

The  primary  purpoae  of  each  endowment 
Is  to  make  grants  to  groups  or  Individuals 
for  the  production  of  artistic  or  ciiltural 
works,  basic  research  in  the  humanities  and 
related  projects.  Thus,  each  endowment  plays 
much  the  same  role  as  the  Legal  Servloes  ad- 
ministrative structure  In  reviewing  grant  ap- 
plications and  making,  monitoring  and  evalu- 
ating tbe  grant.  Significantly,  tbe  statutory 
language  establishing  the  Arts  Endowment 
prohibits  fed«al  control  over  the  policy  or 
program  determination  of  any  group  in- 
vcHved  in  the  arts.**  The  endowment  has 
scnq>ulously  followed  this  command  and  is 
not  subjected  to  significant  Administrative 
or  congressionaa  pressure  that  would  threat- 
en its  independence. 

Although  not  lavishly  funded,  fimds  ^>- 
propriated  to  NFAH  have  slgniflcantly  in- 
creased from  fiscal  1970  to  1971,  from  ap- 
proxUnattiy  $13  million  to  $33  mllUon.  The 
Administration  has  taken  a  real  intezvst  in 
this  program,  accounting  for  tbe  slaeaUa 
funding  Increase  in  an  otherwise  tight  budg- 
et. Each  endowment  has  nMde  controversial 
grants,  either  because  of  grants  to  a  grantee 
or  for  a  work  product  that  has  encountered 
political  notoriety  or  because  of  a  grant  to 
a  project  of  questioned  artistic  or  Utcrary 
value. 

The  foundation  model  presents  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  independence  of  agencies 
within  the  Executive  Branch.  Its  major  liabil- 
ity results  from  such  an  agency  being  sub- 
ject, and  properly  so,  to  Presidential  direction 
and  control.  The  foundation  director,  as  a 
Presidential  appointee,  has  great  sensitivity 
to  White  House  wishes.  Although  It  Is  theo- 
retically {Kiasible  to  structure  tbe  foundation 
so  that  the  board  appoints  the  foundation 
director,  such  a  structure  would  run  coiinter 
to  tbe  accepted  practice  of  Presidential  i^- 
polntments.  As  Special  Study  I  sets  forth, 
President  Truman  vetoed  the  original  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  legislation  which 
denied  him  the  right  to  appoint  tbe  execu- 
tive director.  In  the  case  of  the  foundations 
we  studied.  Presidential  appointment  does 
not  seem  objectionable  on  policy  grounds. 
However,  in  the  caae  of  Legal  Servlcee,  tbe 
greatest  possible  Independenoe  from  the  Bx- 
ecutlve  Is  a  real  need  because  of  the  oonfllot 
problems  heretofore  discussed  and  the  need 
to  be  free  from  political  pressure.  For  tbeee 
reasons,  and  because  of  the  availability  of  a 
model  that  c^ers  the  promise  of  freedom 
from  significant  governmental  domixtation. 
we  do  not  make  it  our  structiuml  choice. 
Private,  Nonprofit  Federally  Aided  Corpora- 
tions 
Perhapa  least  known  of  all  govemment- 
aflUlated  entitles,  the  federally-supported 
non-profit  corporation  enjoys  a  long  history. 
Since  1867,  the  federal  government  has  been 
the  principal  source  of  funds  for  Howard 
University,  a  con^rehenslve  university  or- 
ganization located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." Howard  is  governed  by  Its  own  trustees, 
selected  Independently  from  any  federal  gov- 
ernment source.  The  federal  government  is 
similarly  related  to  another  private  institu- 
tion in  the  nation's  capital — OaUaudet  Col- 
lege, a  higher  instlttttion  for  deaf  persons.** 
Since  1879,  Congrees  has  been  making  funds 
available  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
tbe  Blind  in  Louisville ,"  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration, to  assist  in  tbe  educaUon  of  tbe 
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Ulnd  by  distributing  bntlU*  books  and  otber 
•qulpmnit. 

AU  of  thcM  cocporaitloD*  an  tnemded  wlth- 
in  tb«  HXW  bodgat  and  appaar  on  the  HEW 
organisation  ebart.  HKW^  practical  contact 
wltb  tbaaa  corpoiatlona  la  minimal,  virtually 
limited  to  a  aympathatlc  ravlew  of  tbe  budg- 
et aubmlttad  by  each  Institution  before  HKW 
forwards  It  to  tbe  OflBca  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Our  Washington  Interviews  found 
that  this  has  been  a  satisfactory  relationship 
for  both  the  department  and  the  two  unlver- 
sltlee.  This  of  great  significance.  In  that  uni- 
versities have  a  vital  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem at  academic  freedom,  significantly,  even 
during  the  period  of  student  unrest,  no  un- 
due political  pressures  were  reported  by  these 
Institutions. 

Two  well-known  variations  of  the  federaUy- 
sBslsted  non-profit  corporation  are  the  Ameri- 
can Red  C^tMs  ■  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution.* Oongress  chartered  the  Red  Cross 
to  fulfill  the  United  States'  oUlgatlons  under 
the  Geneva  Convention.  The  President  ap- 
points the  chairman  and  seven  members 
of  the  board  of  governors:  however,  the  Red 
Cross  receives  no  direct  federal  fiuxdlng  for 
Its  activities  and  In  this  respect  differs  from 
the  Legal  Services  program.  Tbe  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  charitable  non-profit  corpora- 
tion, has  a  dual  stattis — private  and  govern- 
ment«d.  It  administers  a  nunaber  of  federally- 
funded  programs  and.  In  Its  private  oapaotty. 
receives  and  admlnlstos  contracts  and  grants 
and  accepts  |^ts  and  bequests  from  non- 
federal sources.  Its  governing  body,  the  Board 
of  Regents,  includes  the  Vice  President,  tbe 
Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the  Senate, 
three  members  of  the  House  and  six  dtlxen 
members.  The  Smithsonian  blends  both  pub- 
lic and  private  funding  to  carry  out  activities 
In  the  public  interest. 

Of  all  the  federally-aided  non-profit  cor- 
porations, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting (CPB)  appears  to  present  the  best 
model  for  the  Legal  Services  program.** 
Since  a  corporation  for  legal  services  pat- 
tmned  after  CPB  is  i^opoeed  in  Part  m,  a 
full  dlaciMBion  of  that  entity  la  appropriate. 

The  cotTKiratUm  for  public  \>roaAca»ting 

In  January,  1867,  after  a  year  of  study,  tbe 
Carnegie  Conunlsslon  on  Sduoational  Tele- 
vision concluded  a  comprehensive  r^x>rt  on 
public  interest  broadoaetlng.  Significantly, 
the  Commission  recommended  extensive  fed- 
eral funding  for  television  program  produc- 
tion, although  acknowledging  the  free  speech 
danger  implicit  in  government  participation 
in  the  communications  media. 

Becavise  we  contemplate  federal  assistance 
to  Public  Television  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  at  present,  the  pressing  need  arises  to 
identify  the  manner  in  which  federal  funds 
will  flow  to  the  system.  There  is  at  once 
Involved  the  relation  between  freedom  of 
expression,  intimately  and  necessarily  a 
concern  of  Public  Television,  and  federal 
support.** 

The  Commission  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federally-chartered  non-profit 
corporation  which  would  be  neither  an 
agency  nor  an  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  The  considerations  of 
broadcasting  integrity  that  impeUed  the 
Carnegie  Commission  to  suggest  such  an 
entity  are  equally  relevant  to  the  question 
of  Legal  Services  freedom. 

Legislation  embodying  the  Commission's 
report  was  Introduced  shoitly  after  its 
issuance.  The  fcdlowlng  excerpts  fran  the 
hearings  show  that  Congress  was  appraised 
of  and  sensitive  to  tbe  tree  speech  problems 
Involved. 

Mr.  ned  Friendly,  a  television  consultant 
to  the  Ford  Foundation,  posed  the  Issue  at 
the  Senate  hearings: 
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Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  Public 
Television  will  rock  the  boat.  There  will  be^ 
there  should  be — times  when  every  man  in 
politics — including  you — will  wlah  that  it 
had  never  been  created.  But  Public  Tele- 
vision should  not  have  to  stand  the  test  of 
political  popularity  at  any  given  point  in 
time.  lU  moat  preciout  right  vHU  be  the 
right  to  rock  tfie  boat.'*  (emphasis  added) 

At  the  hearings  Senat<»  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.) 
recognised  the  necessity  for  .  .  .  total  free- 
dom. If  that  could  be  obtained,  in  pro- 
granunlng  and  in  the  presentation  of  ideas 
and  in  the  protection  of  thought  we  hate, 
protection  of  the  impleasant,  tbe  protection 
of  the  Lar  Dallys  of  this  country,  for  ex- 
ample, who  like  to  get  out  In  uniforms  and 
run  for  ofllce,  the  protection  of  the  oddball, 
beatnik,  crackpot,  jackass,  fool,  the  protec- 
tion of  anybody  o  (emphasis  added) 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Oommtt- 
tees  recognized  in  their  reports  the  compel- 
ling need  for  the  government  to  keep  Us 
hands  off  the  operations  of  the  corporation. 
As  stated  in  the  House  report: 

How  can  the  Federal  Government  pix>vlde 
a  source  of  funds  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
educational  broadcasting  and  not  control 
the  final  product?  That  qxiestlon  is  answered 
in  the  bill  by  the  creation  of  a  non-profit 
educational  broadcasting  corporation. 

Every  witness  who  discussed  the  operation 
of  the  Corporation  agreed  that  funds  for 
programs  should  not  be  provided  directly  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  was  generaUy 
agreed  that  a  non-profit  Corporation,  direct- 
ed by  a  Board  of  Directors,  none  of  whom 
will  be  Oovemment  employees,  will  provide 
the  most  effective  insulation  from  Oovem- 
ment control  or  influence  over  the  expen- 
diture of  funds.x 

The  bill,  as  finaUy  enacted,  foUowed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, except  In  two  Important  respects: 

First,  tbe  statute  as  adopted  provided  that 
the  President  would  appoint  all  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  with  Senate 
confirmation.  Tbe  Commission  had  reootn- 
mended  that  the  Prestdent  appoint  six  mem- 
bers who  would  i4>polnt  another  six.  Rather 
than  adopting  this  recommendation,  the 
statute  serti  forth  certain  guldeimes  for  the 
President  in  malting  bis  appointments. 

Oongress  also  rejected  the  Commission's 
recommendation  of  an  excise  tax  on  ttfevl- 
slon  sets  to  finance  tbe  corporation.  Financ- 
ing was  left  to  the  normal  annual  a{^>roprla- 
tlons  process  until  experience  would  indicate 
the  corporation's  revenues  and  needs. 
CPB  Operations 

The  three  year  history  of  the  corporation's 
operations  Indicates  that  it  has  in  fact  oper- 
ated with  the  freedom  it  was  designed  to 
enjoy.  As  contemplated  in  its  legislative  his- 
tory, tbe  corporation  has  made  funds  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  programming  con- 
troversial in  nature.  CPB  does  not  produce 
shows  Itself  b\it  Insteiul  grants  fimds  to 
production  centers.  Such  programs  have  in- 
cluded a  orltlcal  study  of  the  banking  indus- 
try in  which  conflict  of  interest  charges  were 
made  against  congressmen  with  b€mk  stock 
who  vote  on  banking  legislation.  The  con- 
gressional seniority  system  was  attacked,  and 
defended,  in  programs  produced  with  CPB 
funds.  Thus,  the  corporation  Is  involved  in 
far  more  controversial  matters  than  such 
popularly  accepted  ventiues  as  Sesame 
Street. 

Corporation  officials  report  no  undue  con- 
gressional or  Administrative  pressures  to  halt 
such  controversial  programming.  Indeed. 
Congress  has  dramatically  increased  CPB's 
ftindlng  level  dtirlng  the  past  three  fiscal 
years.  In  fiscal  1969.  the  corporation  received 
$5  million  in  a{^roprlatlons.  In  fiscal  1970, 
Congress  appropriated  $15  million  to  the 
corporation.  In  this  fiscal  year.  Congress 
Impropriated  a  total  of  $23  million,  $20  mil- 


lion outrl^t  and  the  remaining  $S  million  on 
the  oondltlon  that  it  be  matched  with  private 
funds.  In  addition  to  the  federal  funds,  the 
oovporatlon  received  about  $2  million  from 
private  sources  in  fiscal  1970. 

In  q;>ite  of  this  funding  pattern,  fln^^^ring 
represents  the  corporation's  number  one 
problem.  Further,  the  annual  appropriations 
process  poses  a  special  hardship  to  an  indus- 
try that  must  plan  at  least  two  years  In 
advance  for  its  program  production  require- 
ments. In  spite  of  tbe  unanimous  feeling  at 
CPB  that  it  was  better  to  have  started  with- 
out permanent  financing  than  not  to  have 
started  at  all,  we  do  not  wish  to  understate 
this  funding  dlfllculty.  It  poses  a  prime  ob- 
jection to  this  alternative,  although  funding 
is  a  problem  that  will  plague  Legal  Services 
no  matter  how  structured. 

Signlfioanty  the  corporation  has  never 
enjoyed  the  single-minded  support  of  presti- 
gious constituent  groups  comparable  to  the 
backing  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  legal  groups  have  given  Legal 
Services.  It  has,  however,  created  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  National  Organizations  to  in- 
form the  public  about  CPB  and  to  alert  CPB 
to  pubUc  needs  and  desires.  AddlUonally, 
local  stations  have  "friends  groups"  or  sim- 
ilarly designated  fund-raising  entitles  and  a 
National  Friends  of  PubUc  Television  has 
been  established. 

Although  the  corp<»mtlon  Is  completely 
Independent  of  the  government,  it  does  main- 
tain some  organizational  relationships  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  During  its  first  year,  the  CPB  budget 
was  Included  within  that  of  HEW.  This  prac- 
tice ended  when  HEW  found  that  It  could  not 
apply  an  across-the-board  budget  cut  to 
CPB  because  it  was  a  completely  Independent 
agency  outside  of  departmental  control. 
However,  CPB  still  receives  Its  impropriation 
in  the  bUl  which  carries  the  HEW  budget, 
reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  Related 
Agencies  of  tbe  Appropriations  Committee. 
In  addition,  the  appropriation  is  made  to 
HEW  for  transmittal  to  the  corporation  be- 
cause the  Treasury  can  only  disburse  federal 
funds  against  warrants  drawn  by  a  govern- 
mental agency.*  Upon  receipt  of  the  fimds, 
HEW  immediately  transmits  them  to  CPB. 
FInaUy.  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  HEW  transmits  the 
corporation's  authorization  request  to  the 
Congress. 

But  for  the  question  of  permanent  fund- 
ing, CPB  ofllcials  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  their  organizational  structure.  Special 
praise  was  directed  to  the  freedom  from  Civil 
Service  regulations,  grade  structure  and 
other  governmental  regulations  that  private 
status  affords.  Primary  emphasis,  however. 
was  placed  on  the  organization's  main  bless- 
ing— the  freedom  to  be  controversial. 

The  parallels  between  Legal  Services  and 
Public  Broadcasting  are  by  no  means  exact. 
Tbe  potential  for  controversy  of  legal  services 
remains  higher  than  that  of  broadcasting. 
Legal  services  do  not  just  "rock  the  boat"; 
they  sometimes  alter  its  course.  These  con- 
siderations do  not  detract  from  the  basic 
selection  of  the  corporation;  rather,  they 
suggest  a  need  to  structure  it  so  as  to  assure 
as  much  mdependence  as  can  be  obtained 
for  an  entity  largely  dependent  on  federal 
funds. 

Past  m 
TBS  sraucTDai  and  dtttixs  of  a  cobpokation 

roa  LBGAL  SKXVICIS 

On  tbe  basis  of  our  study,  we  suggest  con- 
sideration of  the  following  elements  in  struc- 
tiulng  the  Legal  Services  program  in  a  Cor- 
poration for  Legal  Services: 

A.  The  corporation 

TtuX  Congress  establish  the  Corporation 
for  Legal  Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
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the  Corporation)  which  will  be  <duurt««d 
under  the  District  of  Coiimxbla  Non-i'roat 
Ccoporation  Act.  Tbe  Corporation  will  not 
be  an  agency  or  an  estalHlahmMit  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment. 

B.  The  t>oar^ 

There  have  been  more  divergent  opinions 
expressed  on  how  to  form  the  Corporation's 
board  than  on  any  other  question  that  we 
faced.  Because  there  does  not  presently  exist 
any  real  consensus  on  detail  ot  board  struc- 
ture, we  shall  Instead  present  the  following 
guidelines  as  guidelines  to  be  taken  mto  ac- 
count in  the  decision  on  this  question. 

A  majority  of  the  board  be  composed  of 
lawyers  of  which  a  significant  number  must 
be  attorneys  who  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
viding legal  services  to  the  Indigent. 

Significant  representation  of  the  client 
community  on  the  board,  as  well  as  tbe 
public  at  large. 

Representation  of  the  judiciary  on  the 
board,  either  directly  or  through  appointive 
power. 

Representation  of  leaders  of  the  orga- 
nized bar  on  the  board  by  virtue  of  their 
office. 

Appomtment  by  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  of  a  portion  of  the  board. 

Non-partisan  appointment  and  demon- 
strable support  for  the  goals,  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  the  legal  services 
program  as  the  sole  criterion  for  appoint- 
ment. 

There  are  persuasive  reasons  for  having 
the  board  completely  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, as  in  the  case  of  tbe  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  because  such  a  board 
Is  suited  to  fending  off  criticism  and  would 
add  prestige  to  the  Corporation.  Of  course. 
In  making  bis  appointments,  the  President 
could  be  required  to  select  from  certain  cate- 
gories (i.e.,  the  client  community,  lawyers 
who  have  represented  the  poor,  etc.) . 

There  are  also  persuasive  reasons  for  hav- 
ing the  President  appoint  a  majority  of  the 
board  but  with  certain  bar  leaders  serving 
by  virtue  of  their  office  (I.e.,  the  presidents 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  other  bar  asso- 
ciations, etc.)  because  of  tbe  crucial  need 
for  bar  involvement  in  the  Corporation. 
Some  bar  leaders  have  suggested  that  all 
the  appointees  be  lawyers.  Otber  suggestions 
would  allow  the  President  to  appoint  some 
board  members  but  not  a  majority;  for  ex- 
ample, concerned  groups  such  as  client  ad- 
visory councils  and  project  attorney  advisory 
councils  would  appoint  board  members  and 
certain  bar  leaders  would  serve  by  virtue  of 
their  office.  This  would  prevent  any  group 
or  individual  from  appointing  a  majority. 

Another  thoughtful  suggestion  Is  that 
judges  appoint  the  majority,  or  a  significant 
number,  of  board  members.  Under  one  plan, 
each  federal  judicial  council  would  appoint 
a  person  within  the  circuit,  but  not  one  of 
Its  members,  to  sit  on  the  governing  board. 
Similarly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  Chief 
Justice  appoint  members.  Advocates  of  these 
plans  stress  the  prestige  and  protection  that 
Judicial  Involvement  can  bring  to  the  cor- 
poration and  the  need  for  Legal  Services  to 
be  considered  an  obligation  of  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  the  concept  of  equal  justice  under 
law. 

Finally,  some  working  legal  services  law- 
yers have  proposed  that  their  group  be  al- 
lowed to  appoint  the  board  majority,  as  they 
have  to  live  with  the  program  on  a  day-by- 
day  basis. 

All  of  these  suggestions  have  persuasive 
reasons  behind  them  and  reconciliation  of 
the  different  legitimate  interests  will  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  establishing 
the  Corporation. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  board  function  as 
a  policy  maker  and,  through  a  subcommittee. 


as  a  forum  for  review  of  substantive  griev- 
ances of  grantees,  including  the  refusal  to 
renew  a  grant  of  more  than  two  years  stand- 
ing at  tbe  current  fimding  level.  These  func- 
tions refiect  the  usual  apportionment  of 
responsibilities  and  give  the  board  an  af- 
firmative role  In  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  board's  policy-making  function  should 
be  enhanced  by  in-put  from  clients,  legal 
service  attorneys  and  concerned  citizens.  As 
Is  now  the  case,  a  National  Clients  Council 
could  be  appointed  to  advise  both  the  board 
and  the  president  on  poUcy  matters.  The 
Clients  Council  could  review  and  comment 
on  policy  questions,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  and  the  hiring  of  the 
president  and  his  deputy.  This  Council  could 
be  appointed  by  tbe  board  from  a  list  of 
nominees  submitted  by  national  organiza- 
tions representing  client  communities.  The 
selection  of  members  should  assure  that  all 
regions  of  the  country  are  represented. 

A  similar  council  comprised  of  legal  serv- 
ice project  directors  and  attorneys  analogous 
to  the  present  Project  Advisory  Group  could 
advise  on  policies  from  the  practitioners' 
point  of  view.  In  addition,  an  advisory  coun- 
cil composed  of  representatives  from  leading 
national  groups  could  be  established  to  as- 
sure two-way  communication  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  publlc-at-large. 

We  emphasize  the  importance  of  advisory 
councils  because  of  the  crucial  role  played 
by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  It  has  proven  to  be 
a  source  of  strength  as  well  as  advice.  How- 
ever, that  Committee  has  been  hampered  by 
lack  of  staff  support,  and  we  feel  that  the 
Corporation's  advisory  councils  miist  have 
paid  staff  assistance.  In  addition,  it  would 
appear  advisable  that  these  councils  be  re- 
quired to  hold  reg\ilar  meetings  and  make 
formal  reports  to  the  board  of  directors  at 
least  on  an  anmiRi  basis. 

C.    Officers 

That  the  board  of  directors  choose  a  chief 
executive  officer  to  be  designated  as  presi- 
dent. That  the  corporation  president,  as  all 
other  officers,  be  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  have  the  duty  to  implement  policy 
and  oversee  the  operation  of  tbe  program. 
The  president  would  serve  as  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriate  White  House  councils 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  tbe  disad- 
vantaged. 

There  appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  views 
that  the  president  of  the  Corporation,  con- 
sistent with  traditional  executive  powers, 
should  have  broad  responsibility,  subject  to 
policy  guidance  from  the  bocu-d,  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  program,  including  the  forma- 
tion of  the  budget,  making  and  terminat- 
ing grants,  changing  grant  levels,  initiating 
new  projects,  handling  complaints  and  in- 
suring compliance  with  grants  knd  govern- 
ment  regulations. 

Board  approval  of  grants  made  over  a  cer- 
tain amount,  similar  to  tbe  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  National  Science  Foundation 
legislation,  does  not  appear  to  be  advisable. 
This  question,  however,  could  be  left  to  the 
board's   discretion. 

D.  Purposes 

In  general,  for  tbe  Corporation  for  Legal 
Services  to  function  effectively  it  would  have 
to  enjoy  duties  along  the  lines  set  forth 
below: 

1.  Make  contracts  with  or  grants  to  local 
legal  aid  societies,  legal  services  programs  or 
similar  entitles  which  will  deliver  a  full 
range  of  legal  services  to  clients  financially 
unable  to  obtain  counsel  otherwise.  At  the 
Corporation's  discretion,  grants  would  be 
made  directly  to  a  legal  services  project, 
through  a  community  action  agency  or  to 
such  other  entities  as  the  Corporation  de- 
termined appropriate.  Services  could  be  pro- 


vided either  by  full-time  staff  lawyers  or  by 
private  practicing  lawyers  under  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  an  operating  le- 
gal services  entity.  At  present  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial representation  of  the  client  com- 
mumty  on  local  legal  services  boards  and 
most  eiq>«rts  m  the  legal  services  field  be- 
lieve this  should  be  retained.  The  present 
governors  veto  of  grants  and  the  non-federal 
share  requirement  have  generally  met  with 
disapproval  by  those  most  knowledgeable 
about  the  program  and  on  balance  appear 
to  be  undesirable  limitations  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Formulate  guidelines  for  the  operation 
ot  legal  services  programs  by  grantees. 

3.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  local  le- 
gal services  programs,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  of  contracts  with  other  en- 
tities. 

4.  Make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  "back 
up"  or  resource  centers  expert  In  specUic 
fields  of  poverty  law,  who  in  turn  make  that 
expertise  available  to  legal  services  lawyers. 

5.  Make  grants  to  universities  and  other 
entitles  for  research,  courses,  clinical  and 
practical  programs  relevant  to  the  delivery 
of  legal  services. 

6.  Monitor  all  grants  made  for  compliance 
with  the  terms  thereof  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  performance  of  any  grantee 
or  contracting  party. 

7.  Have  responslbiUty  for  all  government- 
funded  legal  services  programs  as  follows: 

a.  make  recommendations  on  any  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  legal  services  program 
within  any  governmental  department  or 
agency. 

b.  make  recommendations  on  any  pro- 
posed legal  services  funding  under  progranis 
such  as  Model  Cities  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

c.  have  such  administrative  responsibil- 
ity for  the  legal  services  program  fiinded  \m- 
der  the  Social  Security  Act  as  is  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

d.  provide  monitoring,  training,  technical 
assistance  and  evaluation  services  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  to  other  federal  agencies  hav- 
ing legal  services  programs. 

e.  monitor  any  governmental!  y-funded  le- 
gal services  program  to  assure  conformity 
with  accepted  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct. 

As  is  now  the  case  with  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Corporation  would  not  per- 
form legal  services  directly.  Instead,  It 
would  be  a  funding  entity  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  guidelines  for 
gnmtees,  deciding  which  projects  should  re- 
ceive grants  and  monitoring  and  evaluating 
the  expenditure  of  funds.  This  conduit  ar- 
rangement removes  the  necessity  for  local 
programs  to  deal  directly  with  tbe  federal 
government,  just  as  CPB  shields  program 
production  centers  from  dealing  with  their 
governmental  funding  source,  although  the 
Corporation's  funding  source  will  ultimately 
be  federal. 

The  non-federal  share  requirement  has 
often  Imposed  an  undue  burden  on  local  pro- 
grams. The  Corporation  should  be  free  to 
use  its  discretion  in  this  area,  and  for  that 
reason  we  believe  its  continuance  unde- 
sirable. 

Tbe  relationship  between  the  Corporation 
and  the  legal  services  programs  now  con- 
ducted by  HEW,  HUD  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  defender  program  under 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  poses  difficult 
policy  questions.  Merging  all  legal  service 
functions,  with  the  exception  of  the  military, 
into  the  Corp(»^tl<m  was  considered.  Much 
can  be  said  for  having  all  the  government's 
legal  aid  activities  under  one  authority.  How- 
ever, a  careful  examination  of  theee  pro- 
grams reveals  serious  difficulties  wltb  suc^ 
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%  propoMl  (SM  SpecUl  Study  m).  Prob- 
\9tDM  would  exist  In  atten^ytlog  to  laoUte 
HUD'S  f  undlxig  of  l«gal  sarvlcM  through  Mm 
Uodal  atlfls  program  aod  tnLDsferrtng  that 
function  elsewhere.  Whether  one  of  the  150 
Model  Cltlae  desires  legal  services  rests  sole- 
ly on  local  discretion  Euid  It  Is  dlfllciilt  to 
see  how  the  grant-giving  functions  could  be 
transferred  to  the  CXxporatlon.  However,  be- 
fore HUD  allows  a  nMxM  dty  to  e^qwnd  any 
funds  on  legal  servloee,  the  CXirporatlon 
should  have  the  right  to  advisory  Input. 
Sertotis  administrative  dUBcultles  would  re- 
sult If  the  CCTporatlcm  attempted  to  operate 
the  legal  aid  program  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  Its  servicemen.  We 
believe  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  perform  the  administrative  role  now 
played  by  HJEW  In  channeling  funds  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  those  states  that 
include  legal  services  under  a  state  welfare 
program  and  In  making  legal  services  demon- 
stration grants  utlUdng  funds  authorized  in 
said  Act.  Further,  In  the  case  of  all  govern- 
ment-funded legal  services  programs,  the 
Corporation  should  provide  training,  tech- 
nical assistance,  monitoring  and  evaluation 
services  on  a  relmbvirsable  basis  with  the 
agency  to  assure  that  all  such  programs  con- 
form to  acceptable  standards  of  professional 
conduct. 

We  also  considered  the  smignment  of  the 
administration  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
to  the  Corporation.  However,  the  study  Indi- 
cates that  the  role  now  played  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  Office  of  the  Courts  is  essen- 
tially one  of  paying  vouchers  as  they  are 
submitted  from  the  various  federal  courts. 
The  Administrative  Office  sets  forth  no  guide- 
lines for  running  the  program  and  performs 
no  monitoring,  evaluation  or  technical  as- 
sistance. Little  would  be  gained  by  appending 
this  purely  mechanical  fvmctlon  to  the  pol- 
icy-making Corporation.  It  Is  feared,  more- 
over, that  misunderstanding  the  role  of  the 
Corporation  vis-a-vls  local  federal  courts 
would  be  occasioned  by  such  an  amalgama- 
tion. Once  established,  the  Corporation 
should  consider  the  role  it  should  play  in 
administering  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  and 
make  Kpptfxpe\n,tt  recommendations. 

E.  Financing 

That  the  OorporatiOD  receive  a  permanent 
authorisation  at  a  tnlnlmnm  of  $90,000,000 
subject  to  increase  as  the  need  Is  shown  for 
Justifiable  expansion  of  services,  research, 
education  and  administration.  That  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  should  be  made  for  this 
amount. 

We  use  the  $OOXXIO,000  figure  because  of  its 
long  espovisal  by  those  concerned  with  the 
program  as  Its  mlnlmiim  fimdlng  needs.  This 
figure,  developed  by  an  OEO  staff  study  sev- 
eral yean  ago.  could  well  understate  the 
need. 

As  with  CPB,  It  is  of  crucial  Importance 
that  the  proposed  Corporation  receive  funds 
other  than  by  the  annual  appropriations 
process.  Methods  of  achieving  this  objec- 
tive Include  dedicated  taxes,  trust  funds  or 
a  permanent  appropriation.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  appropriate  in  this 
case.  (See  Legal'  Memorandum,  SpeeUU  Study 
n.) 

Concerning  the  application  for  the  trans- 
mloBlon  of  federal  appropriations,  it  would 
b«  desirable  for  the  prc^xxed  Corporation  to 
have  the  same  relationship  with  HEW  as 
does  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  C(»i>oratlon's  budget 
would  not  be  oontalnfirt  within  HEW'a  but 
would  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  review.  As 
with  CPB,  the  Corporation's  budget  would  be 
comldared  In  the  same  bill  and  by  the  same 
i^proprtatlona  soboommittee  as  that  of  HEW, 
and  ttie  appropriation  would  be  made  to 
HXW  for  transmittal  to  the  Corporation. 
Further.  HXW  would,  at  the  request  of  the 


Office  of  Management  4nd  Budget,  timnsmlt 
authorlaatlon  requeets  tat  the  Corporation 
for  Legal  Services.  In  view  of  the  need  for 
the  propoaed  Corporation  to  maintain  such 
a  ralatlonshlp  with  some  agency,  HEW  is 
viewed  as  the  most  logical  because  of  Its 
overriding  concern  with  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  Its  familiarity  with  such 
a  fund-channeling  mechanism.  As  a  second 
choice  to  HEW.  OEO  could  serve  this  func- 
tion because  of  Its  long-standing  oonnectloa 
with  the  Legal  Services  program  and  its  re- 
qwnslblllty  for  problems  of  poverty. 

ooNCLnsioirs 
Judge  Learned  Hand  taught  that  unless 
the  spVrn  of  liberty  dwells  within  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  no  court  can  be  Its  ulti- 
mate protector.  Similarly,  unless  legal  serv- 
ices has  wMe-^read  public  and  offlcl&l  sup- 
port and  imderstandlng,  no  entity  will  with- 
stand adverse  pressures.  Howevm-,  within  the 
ambit  of  this  caveat,  the  type  of  Corpora- 
tion for  Legal  Services  studied  and  discussed 
in  this  r^>ort  ^>pe*n  to  afford  the  greatest 
promise  of  lixlependenoe  coupled  with  per- 
manence. It  presents  an  opportunity  to  the 
nation  to  make  a  lasting  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  the  concept  of  Justice  for  alL 
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THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXIV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa6  (Mr.  Oonzaliz)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  specialties  of  the  FYank  Sharp  em- 
pire was  the  pasting  together  of  corpo- 
rate paper.  A  great  deal  of  this  activity 
took  place  while  Will  Wilson  was  Sharp's 
legal  adviser,  and  the  result  of  these  deals 
ultimately  aK>ears  to  have  been  the 
criminal  conversion  of  corporate  assets. 

For  example.  In  October  1968.  a  bank 
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controlled  by  Shatp.  the  Dallas  Bank  b 
Trust  Co..  made  a  loan  of  $320,000  to 
Nashwood  Corp..  which  was  also  con- 
trolled by  Sharp.  This  money  was  used 
to  purchase  control  of  First  Financial 
life  Insurance  Co.  This  was  very  similar 
to  a  loan  made  from  City  Bank  &  Trust 
of  Dallas,  under  similar  arrangements. 
In  the  C^ty  Bank  loan,  bank  examiners 
recognized  the  weakness  of  the  paper 
and  grew  very  critical.  So  Sheai>  moved 
the  loan  to  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Dallas. 
Since  it  was  not  bankable  in  any  but  a 
Sharp  bank — since  they  had  unusual 
lending  policies,  mostly  made  to  order 
for  Sharp's  benefit — the  National  Bank- 
ers Life  Insurance  Co.  Issued  its  guar- 
antee to  cover  the  loan. 

It  was  apparently  because  Sharp  knew 
that  the  Dallas  Bank  k  Trust  Co.  loan 
was  about  as  weak  as  the  one  he  had  ob- 
tained from  City  Bank,  and  because  he 
wanted  to  avoid  criticism  from  exam- 
iners, that  he  had  National  Bankers  Life 
issue  its  letter  of  guarantee  against  that 
loan. 

In  both  instances  of  course  the  general 
counsel  of  National  Bankers  Life  was 
Will  Wilson.  He  imdoubtedly  knew  that 
the  loans  he  was  issuing  guarantees  for 
had  been  made  from  Sharp  banks  to 
Sharp  interests.  He  certainly  knew  that 
the  loan  guarantee  that  was  issued  to 
Exchange  Bank  was  made  for  the  reason 
of  making  a  Sharp  loan  bankable.  He 
probably  knew  that  in  that  case,  the  value 
of  the  collateral  was  worthless,  if  the 
RIC  Industries  collapsed,  as  that  com- 
pany did  a  few  weeks  later.  Yet  incredi- 
bly the  guarantee  was  issued.  More  in- 
credibly stiU,  National  Bankers  Life  paid 
off  that  loan  when  the  borrower.  South 
Atlantic  Co.  collapsed  Just  as  its  main 
property.  RIC  did.  Even  though  National 
Bankers  Life  could  have  and  should  have 
disavowed  the  guarantee  because  it  was 
issued  under  fraudulent  circumstances, 
the  ctxnpany  paid  off.  lliis  complex 
transaction  amounts  to  conversion  of 
corporate  sissets. 

Now  Will  Wilson  knew  about  all  of  this. 
He  knew  that  Sharp  was  borrowing  huge 
amounts  of  money  trom  National  Bank- 
ers Life  and  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
tapping  the  Insurance  company  for  let- 
ters of  guarantee  to  cover  still  other  huge 
loans,  which  were  coming  out  of  Sharp's 
banks. 

Wilson,  as  general  counsel  for  Sharp's 
insurance  company,  his  bank,  and  his 
realty  company,  and  as  representative  for 
others  in  the  Sharp  circle,  knew  what 
was  going  on.  He  did  not  try  to  stop  it. 
he  did  not  disassociate  himself  from  it, 
he  did  not  resign,  he  did  not  object. 

For  2  years,  from  the  time  that  the 
SEC  said  that  Sharp's  scheme  began, 
right  up  until  the  time  he  assumed  the 
post  of  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Will 
Wilson  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Sharp 
empire.  He  knew  that  a  grand  scheme 
was  going  on  and  he  helped  carry  it  out. 
Such  a  man  has  no  place  in  high  public 
office. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENT8   AND 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bttrkb) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  permission  that  the 
record  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy. No  one  wants  to  be  guilty  of  over- 
stating a  serious  situation,  especially  in 
the  area  of  international  economics.  In 
my  statement  yesterday,  I  overstated  the 
balance-of-trade  deficit  for  the  first  6 
months  this  year.  In  acflial  fact,  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  produced  a  trading 
surplus  of  $430  million,  not  a  trading 
deficit.  That,  combined  with  a  second 
quarter  trading  deficit  of  $803  million 
would  produce  a  trading  deficit  for  the 
second  half  of  $439.4  million.  The  fact 
is  that  this  figure  is  bad  enough;  there 
is  no  need  to  overstate  my  case.  Every- 
thing I  said  about  the  seriousness  of  our 
trade  situation  yesterday  is  still  true,  and 
there  is  still  need  for  action  before  any 
more  time  goes  by,  to  tackle  what  is  at 
the  root  of  these  continuing  Imbalances 
of  trade;  namely,  the  fantastic  skyrock- 
eting of  this  Nation's  imports.  The  $373 
million  first-half  deficit  has  already  as- 
sured itself  of  a  place  in  statistical  his- 
tory as  the  first  deficit  for  a  6-month 
period  this  century.  This  follows  oh  the 
heels  of  a  dismal  performance  for  last 
year.  Even  though  a  $2.7  billion  surplus 
was  registered  then,  it  was  far  below  the 
previously  normal  range  of  about  $4  to 
$6  billion.  This  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  plenty  of  evidence  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  is  no  temporary,  special  sit- 
uation, but  rather  a  long-range  trend.  It 
is  time  that  official  spokesmen  with  re- 
sponsibility in  these  areas  stop  excusing 
these  figures  and  begin  to  respond  to 
them. 

In  this  respect,  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  observe  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  CJtMnmlttee, 
as  usual,  is  on  top  of  the  situation.  No  one 
could  ever  accuse  the  chairman  of  rush- 
ing to  a  position  on  any  matter  so  im- 
portant as  foreign  trade.  Therefore,  the 
significance  of  his  address  last  night  to 
the  Washington  Press  Club  should  not 
be  lost  on  anyone  here.  In  his  address, 
the  chairman  indicated  that  it  was  time 
that  the  Nation  realize  that  "continued 
balance-of-pasmaents  deficits  of  the 
magnitude  occurring  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  and  estimated  for  the  second 
quarter  are  creating  a  crisis  of  confidence 
which  the  United  States  cannot  afford." 
The  chairman  then  went  on  to  say  some- 
thing which,  considering  its  source,  un- 
derlines the  extreme  gravity  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  well  as  holding  out  the 
hope  of  effective  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  the  near  future. 

In  my  (pinion,  the  UiUted  States  must  act 
promptly  to  correct  the  dlsequUlbriimi  in  its 
international  economic  relations  before  fur- 
ther outfiows  of  dollars  bring  about  a  crislB 
from  which  none  of  the  trading  countries  of 
the  world  could  completely  escape. 

Because  of  the  case  which  the  chair- 
man uses  in  choosing  his  words  in  both 
recommending  changes  and  analysing 
national  economic  problems,  I  feel  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  at  this  point  Is  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
chairman's  speech  and  resist  the  tempta. 
tion  of  excerpting  certain  highight^,  itxe 
speech  follows: 


BwAiKH  or  Hon.  Womvu  D.  mwi^ 
I  was  most  pleased  to  agree  to  your  FnA- 
dent's  request  and  to  be  the  first  speaker  at 
the  Washington  Press  Club's  1971-72  year.  I 
dont  know  whether  or  not  there  Is  signlfl- 
cance  In  the  fact  that  the  Washington  Preaa 
Club  operates  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  I  know 
the  Federal  Qovermnent  from  time  to  time 
has  shifted  Its  collection  of  taxes  from  one 
fiscal  period  to  another  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  collecting  mora  revenue  at  an  earUer 
date. 

I  certainly  assumed  when  I  agreed  to  come 
that  your  Club  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
In  recent  months,  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  a  number  of  gatherings  through- 
out the  country.  In  some  Instances,  the  par- 
ties are  of  the  opinion  that  their  financial 
plight  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  form  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  My  message  has  been  one  of  under- 
standing of  their  problems  but  also  one  of 
assurance  that  the  only  general  sharing  that 
the  Federal  Ooverriinent  Is  capable  of  at  this 
time  Is  a  general  sharing  of  budgetary  deficits. 
Thus.  If  this  Club  is  interested  at  aU  In  the 
possibility  of  revenue  sharing,  my  »w«»mmgff  to 
you  Is  the  same. 

I  would  nevertheless  like  to  generally  share 
a  few  thoughts  with  you  on  a  different,  but 
no  less  continuing,  deficit  this  country  faces. 
This  is  the  deficit  situation  in  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments.  It  was  recently 
estimated  that  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments  for  the  second  qtiarter  of  this  year  ' 
wiU  range  between  $6'^  and  $7  billion,  de- 
pending on  the  method  of  computing  the 
deficit.  This  con4>are8  with  a  $5.6  bUllon 
deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  in 
terms  of  offlclal  government  figures  on  the 
ofllcial  reserve  transactions  balance.  Thtis. 
on  the  basis  of  this  most  recent  estimate, 
the  United  States  deficit  in  its  international 
transactions  on  the  otDcial  settlements  basis 
is  running  at  an  estimated  rate  in  excess  of 
$20  bUllon,  aiuxually.  This  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  requires  immediate  attention  and. 
I  might  add,  affirmative  action. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  poet  World  War  n 
economic  policies  of  the  United  States  were 
achieving  by  the  end  of  the  1960'8  many  of 
the  goals  which  had  been  set  forth — ex- 
panded international  trade  through  trade 
liberalization,  encouragement  of  economic 
growth  abroad  through  foreign  assistance 
programs,  and  an  International  monetary  sys- 
tem with  freely  convertible  currencies  for 
most  of  the  major  countries. 

In  pursuing  these  policies,  however,  we 
failed  to  take  into  account  that  the  outflow 
of  dollars,  on  balance,  represented  a  shift  in 
productive  capacities  throughout  the  world. 
Further,  we  have  not  responded  to  some  of 
the  underiylng  reasons  for  the  continued 
shift  of  productive  capacities  abroad  and  the 
economic  adjustments  that  are  resulting, 
which  are  discernible  In  terms  of  our  balance 
of  payments  accounts. 

Moreover,  the  measxires  previously  adopted 
have  not  been  successful  in  reducing  the  out- 
flow of  debars.  As  our  payments  deficits  have 
continued,  the  value  of  the  doUar  in  inter- 
national currency  markets  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly dependent  on  the  willingness  of 
others  to  hold  large  and  increasing  supplies 
of  dollars.  Thus,  I  submit  that  continued 
balance  of  payments  deficits  of  the  magni- 
tude occurring  the  first  q\iarter  of  this  year 
and  estimated  for  the  second  quarter  are . 
creating  a  crisis  of  confidence  which  th» 
United  States  cannot  afford. 

It  Is  usually  concluded  by  tboae  irtio  recom- 
mend a  passive  stance  by  the  United  States 
on  the  payments  deficits  that  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  and  the 
most  effective  action  the  VS.  can  take  U  to 
control  its  inflation  and  restore  vitality  to 
its  economy. 

I  could  not  agree  more  that  this  la  the 
number  one  issue  facing  the  country  today.. 
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tai  obvlouiljr  not  Jxxtt  for  IwJanc*  of  pay- 
OMnU  r— ■oni.  I  have,  of  oounc.  prarloualy 
iBMtt  my  Ttows  known  on  the  need  for  an 
•ffeotlTe  InoomM  p<Aley  In  Tlew  d  our  ooo- 
Mwiitwg  tim^^ym  tlM  hl^  r»ta  of  unsmploy- 
mant  utd  prwlmlntln  projaetloni  of  capital 
iBVMtmant  trenda. 

The  Administration  may  b«  oommlttad  to 
raaiontble  prloa  itablllty  and  raaaonably  full 
•mploymant  (altboucb  tbare  ara  toma  doubts 
atemt  tba  lattar) .  In  point  of  fact,  nalther  la 
being  achlevad. 

Am  It  baa  been  obeerred.  we  cannot  reduoe 
our  paymanti  deflelta  wltbout  beontnlng  mace 
oompetltlTe.  I  would  obaerve  we  cannot  be- 
came more  competitive  unlw  our  producers 
are  assured  of  some  stabUlty  In  tbelr  costs, 
and  our  workers  are  assured  of  some  stability 
In  tbelr  cost  ot  llTlnc.  Hsre  again  we  have  a 
crisis  of  conflrtence  that  deeerras  more  action 
and  leas  benign  neglect,  for  even  a  benign 
Irritation,  If  left  luutttendad,  can  become 
fatal. 

We  cannot  wait  for  fundamental  ad|ast- 
msnts  In  the  International  monetary  system; 
nor  can  we  aScrd  ute  time  it  will  take  for 
other  nations  to  make  dUBcult  but  clearly 
required  dedsKms  regarding  the  value  ot 
tbelr  own  currency  and  tbelr  own  economic 
poUdea. 

Between  1042  and  this  year,  our  gross  na- 
tional product  rase  74  percent;  and  ezporta 
roae  90  percent.  Bowever,  Importa  rose  144 
percent  over  the  same  period.  And  although 
exporta  roee  more  than  ONP,  the  United 
States  e^wrta  declined  as  a  share  of  total 
world  saq>orts.  Thus,  It  Is  bard  to  refute  the 
conclnslon  that  our  producers  have  become 
relatively  less  competitive  In  world  mailcets. 
We  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  aggregate  effect 
of  trade  practices  and  government  actions 
abroad  that  place  our  producers  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  this  market  and  In  export 
markets. 

As  our  International  poaltlon  has  evolved 
from  a  position  of  leadership  to  one  of  part- 
nenthlp  In  International  economic  affairs,  re- 
flecting the  shift  In  comparative  economic 
strength,  we  must  regain  the  flexibility  to 
take  action  consonant  with  the  economic 
adjxistment  problems  we  face. 

Moreover,  In  exploring  the  possibility  of 
action  to  alleviate  Immediate  problems,  we 
must  assume  that  other  coxintrles  will  be 
understanding  of  our  problems  and  cooper- 
ate in  finding  solutions.  In  my  conversation 
with  foreign  offlclals,  I  find  that  they  are 
strong  and  effective  advocates  against  United 
States  actions  that  might  Impinge  on  their 
own  trade  and  economic  Interests.  Just  as 
Important.  I  also  find  they  are  realists  In  rec- 
ognizing that  this  country  baa  the  right  and 
the  obligation  to  take  action  or  alternatively 
and  sometlmaa  pcefenbly  to  mA  their  co- 
operation In  preventing  basic  tmbalancee  In 
economic  foroea  from  endangering  the  whole 
framework  of  International  economic  cooper- 
ation that  both  they  and  we  have  aaorlflced 
so  much  to  achieve. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  Statea  must  act 
promptly  to  correct  the  disequilibrium  in  its 
international  economic  relations  before  fur- 
ther outflows  of  dollars  bring  about  a  crisis 
from  which  none  of  the  trading  countries  of 
the  world  could  con4>letely  eacape. 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  which 
«an  be  adopted  which  could  bring  about  a 
more  Immediate  redress  In  some  of  our  inter- 
national payments  acoounta.  One  ot  the  ap- 
praacbaa  that  waa  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration last  year  and  included  In  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  Is  the  Domestic  International 
;8alee  Corporation  (DISC) .  This  proposal  rec- 
ognises that  to  some  extent  our  own  tax 
laws  encourage  Investment  In  productive  fa- 
cUltlea  abroad  rather  than  export  salea  of 
products  produced  in  this  country. 

I  believe  the  DISC  proposal  to  be  respon- 
sive to  some  of  the  many  presstues  facing 
United  States  firms  to  shift  tbelr  produo- 


Uve  faculties  to  foreign  countries  rather 
than  tn^tnt^ining  their  productive  fadll- 
tlss  hsrs.  I  believe  It  to  be  oompletely  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  workers,  many 
of  whom  are  *«*«"™«"g  concerned  that  the 
shift  of  productive  faonitles  abroad  Is  threat- 
ening their  employment  opportunities. 

In  view  of  the  strong  suM>ort  of  the  Ad- 
ministration last  ysar,  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  that  It  baa  fallsd  to  formaUy  for- 
ward the  DISC  proposal  to  ttie  Congreas  this 
year  or  to  request  any  priority  action  In  this 
regard.  I  believe  the  DISC  proposal  should 
be  given  an  order  of  high  priority  and  have 
BO  indicated  this  to  Administration  <H9clal8. 
Just  as  the  role  of  the  dollar  In  the  Inter- 
national nionetary  system  at  this  time  makee 
it  difficult  to  change  the  value  of  the  dollar 
In  reference  to  other  currencies,  some  of  the 
International  trade  rulee  agreed  to  years  sgo, 
while  serving  the  Interest  of  our  trading 
partners  are  Inconsistent  with  our  own  prac- 
tices and  place  our  producers  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  world  markets.  One  example  Is  the 
border  tax  system  based  on  the  value  added 
tax  moat  Buropean  and  many  other  coun- 
trlea  have  adopted. 

The  dlsadvantagca  to  United  States  pro- 
ducers stemming  from  border  tax  systems, 
particularly  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, have  been  the  subject  of  much  In- 
ternational discussion,  all  of  which  has  l>een 
quite  fruitless  in  terms  of  removing  the 
disadvantages  to  the  United  States.  Despite 
the  lack  of  accommodation  on  the  border 
tax  issue,  the  border  tax  system  itself  has 
implications  for  our  current  situation  and 
may  offer  a  temporary  solution  to  growing 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  our  trade  bad- 
ance,  pending  more  fundamental  lnq>rove- 
ments  In  our  economic  posture. 

An  export  rebate/import  surcharge  ap- 
proach is  what  I  have  in  mind.  Obviously, 
such  a  proposal  has  many  significant  ramifi- 
cations, in  terms  of  both  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  economy  and  In 
Its  relations  with  individual  countries. 

However,  the  recent  trends  In  trade  are  so 
disadvantageous  ss  they  relate  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation  that  every  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  tills  means  of 
restoring  some  equality  for  United  States 
producers  in  world  markets.  Obviously,  s 
sizable  border  adjustment  for  balance  of 
payments  reasons  would  neceesarily  be  tem- 
porary. On  the  other  hand,  if  other  coun- 
tries with  value  added  tax  systems  flnd  It 
Imposalble  to  reach  some  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  on  the  effects  of  the  bor- 
der tax  system,  I  feel  that  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  tax  adjustmant  at  the  border  reflect- 
ing the  incidence  of  domestic  taxes  in  the 
United  States  should  deflnltely  be  considered. 
I  am  aware  that  other  countries  and  many 
Interests  in  our  own  country  vrill  decry  even 
the  examination  of  this  proposal.  They  will 
again  pdnt  to  international  rules  which  pro- 
hibit suoh  measures,  even  for  legitimate  bal- 
ance of  payments  reasons.  These  same  rules, 
of  course,  did  not  prevent  at  least  three  of 
our  major  trading  partziers  in  the  last  decade 
from  sdoptlng  Import  siircharges  and  two 
countries  slso  granting  export  rebates  in 
response  to  their  own  balance  of  payments 
proMems. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Committee  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  explore  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  type  of  an  approach  In  view 
of  our  pressing  balanoe  of  paymenta  and 
balance  of  trade  situation. 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  other  measures  that 
can  l>e  taken  less  directly  related  to  the 
oompetltlve  position  of  domestic  producing 
mterest.  but  nevertheless  meaningful  Xn  re- 
ducing the  outflow  of  dollars. 

One  ezaii4>le  Is  the  authority  given  the 
President,  as  yet  oniund,  to  impose  the  in- 
terest equalisation  tax  on  short-term  funds 
being  plaoed  abroad. 
In  1970,  ahart-tsrm  capital  outflows  rose 


to  a  level  of  about  91.1  billion.  In  the  flnt 
quarter  of  1971,  this  short-term  outflow 
continued  to  worsen,  reaching  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  $1.3  billion.  In  the  case  of 
llq\Ud  bank  claims,  the  outflow  more  than 
doubled — going  from  $110  million  In  1970 
to  $288  million  (at  an  annual  rate)  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1971.  The  biggest  shift,  how- 
ever, was  In  ths  category  of  nonbank  liquid 
short-term  capital  fiows.  Here,  our  position 
changed  from  an  Inflow  to  the  United  States 
of  9392  million  In  1070  to  an  adverse  outflow 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1071  to  1640  million 
(on  an  annual  rate  basis) — a  shift  of  over 
91  bUlion.  While  the  figures  on  short-term 
capital  outflow  still  are  not  available  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1071,  I  think  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  situation  worsened  consid- 
erably, at  least  up  until  the  time  of  the  re- 
valuation of  the  mark. 

This  precipitous  outflow  of  short-term  cap- 
ital funds  Is  somethUig  which  the  Congress 
realised  might  be  happening  when  It  last 
acted  on  the  Interest  equalisation  tax.  It 
waa  to  check  outflows  such  as  those  we  have 
Just  e]q>OTlenoed  that  the  Congress  gave  the 
administration  atandby  authority  to  iTwp"*^ 
the  Interest  equalisation  tax  on  debt  obliga- 
tions of  lees  than  a  year.  The  wldeet  possibis 
latitude  was  given  the  administration  to  ex- 
clude categories  of  debt  involving  business 
or  personal  transactions  to  avoid  affecting 
short-term  loans  made  to  assist  btislness  en- 
terprises of  U.S.  persons.  However,  it  was 
contemplated  that  this  authority  would  be 
used  In  connection  with  nonbusiness  related 
bank  depoalts,  bank  acceptances,  commer- 
cial paper  and  certificates  of  deposit.  Theee 
are  the  outfiows  motivated  jxlmarlly  by  an 
interest  rate  gain  or  a  gain  due  to  exchange 
rate  fluctuations. 

The  Bdmlnlstratlon  was  given  this  author- 
ity to  mlnlmlss  this  outpouring  of  short- 
term  Investment  capital  during  difficult  pe- 
rloda  of  stress.  Bowever,  it  was  a  real  dis- 
appointment to  me  that  the  administration 
failed  to  use  this  authority  during  the  pe- 
riod of  difficult  relationships  with  the  marie 
earlier  this  year.  An  innovative  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  would  have 
made  use  of  this  tool  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  this  problem. 

One  of  the  major  souroee  for  the  con- 
tinued outfiow  of  dollars  has  been  the  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  and  related  mili- 
tary activities  abroad.  In  view  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion, quite  salde  from  the  question  of  our 
continued  military  presence  in  Biirope,  I  feel 
that  Immediate  talks  should  be  held  with 
our  NATO  allies  toward  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  net  balance  of  payments  costs 
to  ths  United  States  for  Its  share  of  defense 
commitments  in  Europe. 

I  have  discussed  the  various  i4>proaches 
outlined  above  because  of  my  conviction  that 
the  balance  of  paymentq  situation  demands 
action  by  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
cooperation  of  American  ooaunerdal  and  fi- 
nancial Intereets  that  mlg^t  be  affected  by 
theee  proposals,  and  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  our  friends  abroad.  There  un- 
doubtedly are  other  measures  that  should  be 
considered.  Insofar  as  they  Involve  proposals 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  believe  the  committee 
would  give  high  priority  to  any  responsible 
interim  measure  to  reduce  the  dangers  In  our 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

I  certainly  recognize  that  some  of  thess 
measures  if  Implemented  could  have  signifi- 
cant repercussions.  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nise, however,  that  the  continued  strength 
of  the  dollar  must  rest  as  it  has  in  ths  past 
on  the  productive  and  competitive  capability 
of  our  own  producers  and  their  workers  and 
the  wisdom  and  expertise  of  our  financial 
community. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  we  cannot  re- 
duoe the  deficit  m  our  balance  of  payments 
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unless  we  become  more  oompetltlve.  We  can- 
not beoome  more  competitive  untU  we  stem 
the  inflationary  tide  and  restore  vitality  to 
our  producing  economy.  Nor  will  mora  staUe 
price  trends  suffice  in  view  of  the  many  dls- 
advantagee  facing  our  producing  Intsrast. 
This  is  why  temporary  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  mitigate  theee  disadvantages  until 
more  sound  conditions  ot  trade  can  be  estab- 
lished with  the  cooperation  of  our  trading 
partners. 

QiUte  aside  from  these  measures  I  have 
discussed,  there  Is  undoubtedly  a  need  to  ra- 
organlze  and  strengthen  the  International 
monetary  system.  The  fundamental  changes 
In  that  system  that  are  required  will  obvi- 
ously take  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  any  change  In  the  Interna- 
tional nxonetary  system  will  be  reflective  of 
the  long-run  interests  of  the  United  States 
depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  amount 
of  confldenoe  other  countries  have  in  our 
ability  to  act  with  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing. I  believe  that  such  confidence  requires 
that  we  act  now  In  those  areas  in  which  vire 
can  move  toward  reatoring  balance  In  our 
International  accounts. 


THE  TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonxt) 
i^  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  times  yesterday  during 
consideration  of  an  amendment  to  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill,  which 
would  have  deleted  a  $3.7  million  appro- 
priation for  initial  construction  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam.  claims  were  made  in 
this  Chamber  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  had  rejected  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  statement  on  the 
environmental  imj?act  of  the  TOcks 
Island  project. 

I  challenged  that  claim  yesterday,  but 
it  was  repeated  minutes  after  I  had 
refuted  it.  Further,  in  an  editorial  in 
today's  New  York  Times,  the  claim  Is 
made: 

Under  the  new  Bnvlronmsntal  Protection 
Act,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  re- 
quired to  file  an  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  dam.  It  did  so  In  February, 
but  the  statement  was  inadequate,  as  Army 
officials  have  conceded.  To  his  credit,  C^ialr- 
man  Russell  Train  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  returned  it  with  de- 
mands for  more  thorough  study. 

I  stated  yesterday  that  the  impact 
statement  had  not  been  rejected  by 
CEQ  because  it  has  not  even  been  com- 
pleted. I  explained  that  what  had  taken 
place  was  that  the  corps  circulated  a 
seven-page  preliminary  draft  to  various 
Oovemment  agencies  with  an  invitation 
to  comment. 

Further.  I  stated  that  on  April  6.  1971, 
during  the  Second  interagency  Confer- 
ence on  Tocks  Island  Dam.  the  corps 
reported  that  the  statement  was  still 
being  developed,  but  that  it  already  had 
been  expanded  to  56  pages.  Not  until  the 
following  day.  April  7.  1971.  did  Chair- 
man Train  address  his  letter  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers suggesting  that  the  original  seven- 
page  preliminary  draft  needed  strength- 
ening in  several  areas. 

This  afternoon  I  secured  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineer!  the  exact  text  of  the 


letter  dated  February  3,  1971,  which 
transmitted  a  copy  of  that  preliminary 
draft  to  the  Council  on  Envinuimental 
Quality.  Addressed  to  CEQ's  General 
Couzuel.  the  corps'  letter  read  as  foUowi: 

Enclosed  is  a  draft  environmental  state- 
ment covering  the  Tocks  Island  lake  project 
located  in  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, for  your  advance  information.  A 
final  statement  will  be  transmitted  upon 
completion  of  coordination  vrith  federal, 
sUte  and  local  agencies. 

The  release  of  this  statement  to  the  gen- 
eral public  can  be  made  with  the  pxopm  no- 
tation that  It  is  a  preliminary  statement  Is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary 
views  of  governmental  and  private  Intereata 
concerned  with  the  Impact  of  project  devel- 
opment on  the  environment.  Such  news  will 
be  considered  In  the  preparation  of  the  final 
statement. 

It  was  signed  by  Col.  J.  B.  Newman, 
Executive  Director,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  text  of  the  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

In  addition,  my  ofQce  this  afternoon 
twice  contacted  the  appropriate  CEQ 
stair  member  to  determine  whether  CEQ 
at  any  time  considered  that  corps  state- 
ment to  be  anything  more  or  lees  thayi  a 
"preliminary  draft"  being  circulated  to 
stimulate  comment  from  various  Inter- 
ested agencies.  I  was  assured  that  CEQ 
had  no  misunderstanding  of  the  draft's 
purpose  and  that  it  never  regarded  it  as 
anjrthing  more  than  a  working  draft. 

I  make  an  issue  of  this  solely  because 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam's  history  has  been 
marked  by  circulation  and  publicatian  of 
misinformation  which  has  helped  to  gen- 
erate public  doubt  and  confusion.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  Mr.  Dow  of  New  York. 
Mr.  McDaoi  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  set  out 
to  gather  factual  information  and  ^^^^ 
it  available  to  the  public.  The  statements 
in  this  Chamber  about  CEQ  rejecting  a 
corps  oivlronmental  Impact  statement 
on  Tocks  Island  Dam  were  wrong  and 
the  record  proves  it. 


BEHIND  THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi« 
point  in  the  Rbcoeo.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter .  ) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  suCTered  3  consecutive  months 
of  trade  deficits,  from  April  through 
June.  This  is  the  worst  showing  in  our 
trade  in  many  years  and  the  outlook  for 
improvement  is  bleak. 

In  response  to  this  news  a  statement 
has  been  Issued  by  O.  R.  Strackbein  of 
the  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
views  on  the  causes  of  our  w^c  and  de- 
teriorating trade  posttton  In  the  world. 
I  flnd  much  to  support  Mr.  Straddaeln's 
views  and  hope  that  all  Members  will 
take  the  time  to  read  his  analysis. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  of- 
fer his  statement  for  Inclusion  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcori)  : 

BSBUtB  TKB  TIUBX  DsnCR 

(By  O.  B.  StraAbeln) 
The  three  months  of  suocsaslva  trade  defl- 
ctU  reported  t>y  the  Department  oS  Oom- 
maroe  shout  a  warning  that  cannot  be  Ig- 


nored without  the  gravest  eeonoinlo  ooa- 
sequeoces. 

This  reverse  tn  our  oOdal  trade  »^i^»M~r  Is 
not  a  sudden  development  erupting  fx«a 
transient  conditions.  It  has  been  In  the  mak- 
ihg  for  a  deoade  or  more  and  was  f  orcaean 
by  thoee  who  an  not  blinded  by  emotlcnal 
attachment  to  the  theory  of  tree  trade. 

UudL  more  Is  at  stake  than  »«iii<fM'V;m 
•asms  to  recognise. 

The  bare  facta  are  that  the  United  States 
stands  In  a  critical  posltlan  In  Ita  Intsma- 
Uooal  eononmic  relations.  This  ptaltlon  has 
been  taking  shape  since  World  War  XL  It  be- 
gan when  the  other  Induatrlal  countries  of 
the  world  came  to  look  upon  the  American 
productive  system  as  desirable  fCr  theoMelvea. 
This  system  had  demonstrated  Its  deoislvs 
prowess  In  turning  the  Ude  of  war.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  Ita  superiority  In  the 
provlslGti  of  the  weapons  and  materials  of 
wsr  no  less  than  material  abundance  to  the 
people  who  Uvsd  by  that  system. 

The  Amerioao  formula  evolved  orlglnaUy 
early  in  this  century  from  the  over-riding 
vision  that  saw  In  labor-wages  or  employee 
oompensatlon  the  key  to  expanslvs  msas- 
productlon  and  thsrsfore  an  expanding 
economy.  The  "Indeflmte  eqianslbillty"  ot 
human  wanta  could  be  catered  to  and  ex- 
ploited to  the  material  bentf  t  of  prtWiucer 
and  oonsnmer  alike.  More  and  more  ptopim. 
Indeed,  the  mssssB,  could  come  into  enjoy- 
ment of  goods  that  fccmeriy  omy  **r,gf  oouM 
hope  to  have  for  themselves. 

Recogmtlon  ot  wagee,  not  as  an  evil,  but 
asthe  very  UfeUood  ot  a  dynamic  and  yeasty 
aoonomy,  took  shape  sloiriy  but  nevertheless 
surdy  in  this  country  after  the  Qreat  Ds- 
preealon.  Even  the  oppoaltlon  of  the  mana- 
gerial and  ownership  farces  gave  way  undw 
the  Influence  of  thla  reoognlttoii. 

The  formula  demanded  two  tiblngs  »»»ft»»g 
others:  the  maintenance  of  oompetltkm  eo 
that  prodnctloo  ooeto  would  work  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  lower  price  levels  that 
would  open  mass  marketa  for  particular 
goods.  The  other  was  the  arming  ot  labor 
with  sufficient  bargaining  power  to  assure  a 
level  of  emptoyee  oompensatloa  thst  would 
Bustaln  the  potential  mass  market  with  sffec- 
tlve  or  money-backed  demand.  At  the  same 
time  the  Inventiveness  of  our  pec^e  was 
taken  for  granted.  Industrial  discipline  waa. 
of  course,  also  fundamental. 

The  devMopment  of  this  systun  also  as- 
■umed  a  large  popnlaoe  of  potential  con- 
sumes; and  these  we  had.  The  price  of  new 
P'^'dueta  f or  which  the  demand  was  elastic. 
Le..  reqwoslve  to  lowering  costa,  hsd  then 
only  to  be  brou^t  within  the  reach  of  the 
mass  pocketbook  to  strike  a  veritable  bonan- 
sa.  This  was  done  over  and  over  agam  m 
product  after  product.  The  dasslc  example 
was.  of  course,  the  automobile  and  Henry 
Ford  was  the  exemi^ar  extraordinary. 

Today  the  nnnesswntlsl  goods  that  catar 
to  ease,  oomfort.  ooavmilanoe.  pleasure  sad 
pride,  have  Indeed  aU  bot  overran  us  and 
brought  grievous  problems  In  their  train. 

It  waa  this  system  that  made  possible  ax- 
pw^ve  employment  at  ever-higher  rstee  ot 
compensation,  shorter  hoars  and  better 
working  ooodltloos. 

Now  this  same  system  faces  a  crisis,  sslde 
from  poUutlon  and  other  besetting  evils,  that 
threatens  Ita  very  eadstenee.  The  irony  la 
two-fold:  ths  threat  oomes  fton  Ita  vsry 
suocess  m  extending  Ita  favors  to  othsr  ooun- 
triss.  and  secondly  it  takes  the  form  of  oom- 
petltlon.  l.e..  one  of  the  very  pinais  on  which 
oiv  system  rests. 

Other  ooontrles  in  adopting  our  system 
have  not  yst  taken  all  of  it  to  heart.  Ttktj 
have  nagleeted  ttie  em^oyee .  eompeusatioB 
side  at  the  eqoatton  and  therafiots  havs  not 
built  up  the  home  mass  pardiaslag 
they  need  U  they  an  to  anjoy 
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ttm  wltbout  too  mueb  depcodenoe  on  n- 
porta. 

lite  dastruetlTe  oompetmon  tbey  provide 
Against  \is  arlsee  from  thla  fact.  Tbelr  re- 
siiitant  lower  cost*  of  production  outflank 
our  system  speelflcallT  and  systematically. 
As  a  result  Induatrles  invest  abroad  and  jmut- 
tlclpate  In  the  lower  coetA.  This  Is  a  aelf- 
defenalve  move.  As  a  source  of  additional 
revenue  In  lieu  of  greater  exports  tbey  also 
license  foreign  producers  to  use  our  patents. 

Tbeee  twin  movements  have  succeeded, 
unwittingly,  to  be  sure.  In  destroying  our 
accu^omed  routine  of  bringing  out  new 
products,  reducing  their  costs  and  also  those 
of  eetabnabed  ones  and  then  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  mass  market.  Thla  proqpeet  Is  now 
all  but  dosed  to  us.  Goods  from  abroad  can 
and  do  beat  us  to  the  mass  market  with 
tbelr  lower  oosts.  The  avenues  on  which  we 
relied  In  the  twentieth  century  to  open  new 
Jobs  and  expanding  trade,  merchandising, 
advertising,  financing.  Insuring,  etc.  have 
been  vastly  narrowed,  if  not  doaed. 

Full  employment  by  the  private  economy 
neceasarUy  becomes  elusive.  The  expansive 
Industrial  employment  takes  place  abroad 
rather  than  here.  We  stagnate  as  we  hug  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  to  our  breast  and  spook 
over  a  word:  protectionism.  In  one  of  the 
wildest  accesses  of  unreason  to  which  we 
have  fallen  victim  In  many  years.  Even  our 
seemingly  Impregnable  pragmatism  has 
faUen  prey  to  the  Pavlovlan  conditioning  of 
our  minds  by  the  doctrinaire  medicine  men 
of  free  tmde. 

The  means  of  restoring  the  earlier  condi- 
tions by  means  of  which  we  reached  world 
Industrial  leadership  should  be  apparent.  Im- 
ports must  be  controlled  by  limitation  to  a 
reasonable  but  not  an  open-end  share  of  our 
market,  and  allowed  to  expand  as  our  market 
expands. 


be  the  difference  between  a  life  of  eoo- 
nocnlc  productivity  and  satisfaction  and 
a  life  of  pov(»ty  and  despair.  I  will  per- 
sonally do  everything  I  can  to  Insure 
that  any  child  that  could  benefit  from  a 
bilingual  program  will  have  the  (vpor- 
timlty  to  get  the  help  he  or  she  needs. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  the 
problem  of  Wllngtial  education  goes  be- 
yond the  poverty  test  in  the  present  law. 
The  Bilinisual  Education  Act  has  never 
been  adequately  funded.  For  Instance, 
though  the  act  has  an  authorized  spend- 
ing level  of  $100  mllllcHi  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  only  $35  million  has  been  appro- 
priated. Last  year  not  even  half  of  the 
prosrams  which  qualified  for  sujvort 
under  the  present  restrictive  legislation 
were  funded.  Some  40  programs  involv- 
ing thousands  of  students  were  not 
started  due  to  lack  of  fimds.  It  is  im- 
llkely  that  the  Congress  will  be  willing 
to  expand  the  program,  as,  of  course,  it 
would  if  the  guidelines  are  dropped,  im- 
less  adequate  funding  is  provided.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  will  extend  every  effort  to  insure 
that  adequate  funding  is  provided. 


POVERTY  TEST  FOR  ELlQIBILITy 
UNDER  THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCA- 
TION   ACT 

(Mr.  TATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  runatks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoid.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
yesterday  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  poverty 
test  from  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

The  bill  will  strike  from  the  present 
legislation  the  requirement  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  children  eligible  for  biUngual 
programs  must  have  incomes  below 
$3,000  or  be  receiving  public  assistance. 

The  law  as  It  is  presently  written  is 
surely  an  unfair  one.  The  fact  is  that 
the  difficulties  which  face  children  of 
limited  Kngl  i«h  -^?eaking  ability  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  very  poor  or  to 
those  who  are  on  welftu-e.  Language  diffi- 
culties inhibit  the  social  progress  and 
earning  power  of  thousands  of  Chlcago- 
ans,  young  and  old.  Nobody  ^ould  be  ex- 
cluded from  receiving  help  in  overcwn- 
Ing  those  difficulties  whatever  their  In- 
come might  be. 

The  present  restrictive  guidelines  are 
designed  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poor.  But,  in  the  long  run.  English-lan- 
guage deficiencies  inevitably  lnv(dve  eco- 
nomic handicaps  which  can  only  increase 
the  number  of  welfare  recipients. 

While  the  poor  are  aUe  to  Improve 
tbelr  lot  through  the  bilingual  program, 
the  not-so-poor  are  allowed  to  slip  into 
poverty  as  a  result  of  their  language 
problems, 

Whether  or  not  a  child  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  Is  allowed  to  take 
part  In  a  biUngual  program  could  well 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Tiouislana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BocGS)  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGos)  for  today  on  account 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  for  the 
week  of  August  2  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Spknce  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stratton).  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  August  4. 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  60  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  August  4. 

(The  followng  Mendiers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina)  to 
address  the  House  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks: ) 

lix.  GoHZALiz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (Trane)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks : ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  on  July 
30. 1971. 

Mr.  MnxER  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FnfDLXTi  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SmoiR  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Blr.  Fltkt. 

Mr.  Hats  and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stsphxns 
during  general  debate  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gettys  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  dur- 
ing general  debate  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  last  bill. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Bir.  Crane)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfixlo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  CONABLB. 

Mr.  Hall. 
Bir.  McCloskxt. 
Mr.  McCTlort  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sebelius  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  ScHicrrz. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Broyhxll  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  FiNDLET. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) : ) 
Mr.  Boggs. 
Mrs.  GRimTHS. 
Mr.  Rot  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Abourezk. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Aspur  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Waldix  In  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  Instances.        ^ 
Mr.  Fauntrot  in  seven  instancesr 
Mr.  RODiHO  in  two  Instances.       \ 
Mr.  Hagan  in  five  instances.  ) 

Mr.  PoxTOTAiN  in  three  Instances.  ^'■-^ 
Mr.  Klucztnski. 
Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Danixlson. 

Mr.  COTTER. 

Mr.  Fraser  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson    of    California    In    two 
instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8. 1810.  An  act  to  amend  section  801  at  tba 
Federal  BCeat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  increase  from 
60  to  80  per  centiun  the  amoxmt  that  may 
be  paid  aa  the  Federal  aovemmenfa  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat  or 
poultry  lnq>ecti03i  program  carried  out  by 
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To   the 


any    State    under   stush    sections. 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  3378.  An  act  to  confer  UJB.  ottlaenab^) 
pocthumoualy  upon  Abdul  lluhaln  OaUool; 
to  th*  Oommlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  moticHi  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  9  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  2.  1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNTCATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XX,  IV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1(X>6.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
International  Financial  Institutions  (H.  Doc 
Mo.  93-149);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1006.  A  communication  from  the  Prealdent 
of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  apprc^rlatlons 
transmitted  in  the  budget  tar  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  Department  of  Defense— Mili- 
tary (H.  Doc.  No.  92-150) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaststant 
Secretary  of  Defeoae  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  a  report  of  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  l&70-4ilay  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Buslnees 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  disposition  of  applications  for  con- 
ditional entry  to  the  United  States  from  Aus- 
tria, Belgliun,  France,  Oermany.  Oreeoe,  Hong 
Kong,  Italy,  and  Lebanon,  during  the  8 
months  ended  June  30.  1971,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303(a)(7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  13th  tn  the  series 
of  interim  reports  stemming  from  the  U.S. 
Metric  Study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-t73;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Recxtvxd  Fkok  trx  Comptkolles   Oenxrai. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improved  controls  needed  over  the 
extent  of  care  provided  by  hoiq>itals  and 
other  facilities  to  medicare  patients.  Social 
Security  Administration,  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pnqter 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. VLEL.  9188.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corpa  Act  (76  Stat.  813) ,  as  amended: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-431).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

iSi.  STAGGERS:  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Concurrent 
Resolutlaa  370.  Ck>ncurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congreae  relative  to  oer- 
tam  activities  of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals, outpatient  clinics,  and  clinical  re- 
search centers;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-433) .  Befnred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HTOERT:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  6531.  (Rept.  No. 
93-433) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO  (for  herself.  Mr.  Ed- 
WASDS   of   California,   Mr.    Halpesn, 
Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Mikva,    and    Mr. 
Rtan) : 
H.R.  10340.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  abortions, 
sterilizations,  and  family  planning  services 
be  perfumed  In  facUltlee  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Tenneesee: 
H.R.  10341.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bttxton,  and  Mr.  HASRiNaTON) : 
Hit.  10343.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Antletam  National  Battlefield 
In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MnxKR  of  California,  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania,  MT.   Moshxb,   Mr. 
Bkll,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
PnXT,   Mr.   Hanna,   Mr.   Camp,   Mr. 
Stmington,  Mr.  Cabxll,  Mr.  Sxibkr- 
LiNO,   B4r.   Wdjn,   Mr.   Wydlxb,   Mr. 
FaxT,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
(Totter.  ISx.  Karth,  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Hechlxr  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ooldwatkr,  and 
Mr.  Teagux  of  Texas) : 
HJl.  10243.  A  UU  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress  as 
an  aid  in  the  identification  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  impacts  of  tech- 
nological application;  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  aid  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJt.  10344.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  313(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating 
to  research  and  development,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  coordinate 
the  development  of  a  collision  avoidance  sjrs- 
tem  for  use  on  all  civil  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  safety  in  air  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  10345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  oT  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates. 
Income  limitations,  and  aid  and  attendance 
allowances  relating  to  payment  of  pension 
and  parents'  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation;  to  exclude  certain  payments 
In  determining  annual  Income  with  respect 
to  such  pension  and  compensation;  to  make 


the  Mexican  border  period  a  period  of  war 
for  the  purpose  of  auoh  title;  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Oomintttae  on  V«t«mna' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA    (tor    hlmMU,    Mr. 

COTTOHLIN,    Mr.    MDRPRT    Of    IlllnOlS, 

Mr.  Davto  of  South  OarMlna.  and 
Mr.  RawoEi.) : 
HJt.  10946.  A  bUl  to  eetabUsh  an  Office  o< 
Technology  Aaaeament  for  the  Oongresa  as 
an  aid  In  the  Identtfloatlon  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  Impacts  of  techno- 
logical application:  to  amend  the  National 
Sdenoe  Foundation  Act  of  1980:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe 
and  Astronautics. 

ByMr.GUI»: 
HJt.  10247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
37.  1960  (74  Stat.  230) ,  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  arehaeolocloal 
data:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALFSRIf  (for  himself,  MTs. 
Abbuo,  Mr.  Adoasbo,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Oolunb  of  Illinois.  Mr.  CdaoovA,  Mr. 
DainxLaoN,  Mr.  Doiroam,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Hauincton, 
Mr.   HAWXora.  Mr.  Hklstoski,  Mr. 
MoasB,  Mr.  Ramsall.  Mr.  Rox,  and 
Mr.  8TBLB): 
Hja.  10348.  A  bill  to  ertahUah  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  encourage  the  n««m«iTig  ■\yj 
the  States  of  motor  vehicle  mechanics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ocm- 
meroe. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H3.  10249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
lYansportatlon  Act  of  1964  to  authorise 
grants  and  loans  for  parking  projects  and 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  w^nw^g  ^id 
Currency. 

HJt.  10250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  parking  projects 
by  local  authorities  and  agencies  designed  to 
ease  traffic  congestion  and  expedite  traffic 
safety  and  flow;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  UllnoU: 
HJt.  10351.  A  bill  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers in  interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  peoi^e  more  than  half  fare  tot  thelr 
transportation   diiring   nonpeak   periods   of 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HR.  10353.  A  bill  to  continue  the  eq>an- 
sion  of  international  trade  and  thereby  pro- 
mote  the    general    welfare   of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Iilr.    SATIiOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Doan,  Mr.  Haixt,  Mr.  Mxchzl,  and 
Mr.  Mn.i.ER  of  Ohio) : 
HJt.  10353.  A  bill  to  eatablldi  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  for  repayment  of  costs  of  Fed- 
eral electric  power  projects,  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority  to 
carry  out  this  policy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  InterlcMr  and  T"«Ti1y^ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGX7E  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJt.  10354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional life  insurance  benefit  of  $5,000  in  the 
case  of  certain  beneficiaries  of  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  ISx.  BIAOGI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pbsxinb,  Mr.  Niz,  Mrs.  Giasso.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Anoxisow  of  Tennee- 
see, Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Harrdtoton,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Btkmx  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosxmtkai.,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Hawkznb,  Mr.  BnABO. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ftxywns,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  HaLnxif,  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  RnoLS,  Mr.  Bbgkh. 
Mr.  GoDE.  Mr.  RxKs,  and  Mr.  Mscva) : 
H.R.  10355.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
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Social  Saourlty  Act  w  as  to  ramor*  t&«  Und- 
tktton  vipom  XXm  Mnoant  of  <ratA<l*  »ncoin> 
wliloh  an  UMUvMoal  may  earn  wtilla  raeetrlng 
benefits  tbereunder;  to  tba  Coaunlttee  on 
Waja  aatf  MimTi> 

"Bf    Iff.    BIAOOI    (for    blauelf,    Mr. 

Fknton,  Mr.  Hb.  ma.  Okabbo,  Mr. 

AxuaaoK  of  TenneaMe,  Mrs.  Chis- 

■oui,  Mr.  HsaaofaTOir.  Mr.  Baiaco, 

Mr.  OssBua  H.  Wbaair,  Mr.  Bnn 

of  Peanayivanla,  Mr.  Ro8bmtbsi^  Mr. 

KAWxnm,  Mr.  TMkogr,  Mr.  Sksh, 

Mr.  VommrrHM,  Mr.  han»,  Mr.  Hsi- 

nait,   Mr.   BzaoLB,   Mr. 

Roonro,  Mr.  Btan,  am  Mra.  ] 

of  MaaMcbuaetts) : 

HJL  103M.  A  blU  to  amend  tttlea  n  and 

XViil  of  the  Soelal  Security  Act  to  include 

qtiaUfled  drags,  raquMnc  a  physlelan's  pre- 

aailiiUuu  or  certification  and  approved  by  a 

fontralary  committee,  among  the  items  and 

■arvloes  covered  under  the  hoq>ltal  Insurance 

program:   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoouKs,  Mr.  Nn,  Mrs.  Okasso.  Mr. 
AmtaasoN  of  Tennseeee,  Mrs.  Chib- 
iKtuc,  Mr.  HAaaiiforoM,  Mr.  Bkasco, 
Mr.  Chablm  B.  Woaoif,  Mr.  Btknx 
of  Pennsylvania,  MT.  RosKirrHAi,,  Mr. 
ScHwnraBL.  Mr.  Bawkdis.  Mr.  Ta- 
noH,  Mr.  Aamt,  Mr.  Balfbh,  Mr. 
Rnsu,  Mr.  Baoca,  Mr.  Moass.  Mr. 
Aem,  Mr.  Bomiro,  Mr.  Btax.  Mrs. 
Hann.o  of  Massachxiaetts,  and  Ui. 

DSHROLM)  : 

BJt.  10367.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XVin  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
progfam  tor  opiametrlsts'  services  and  eye- 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


By  Vx.  BIAaoi  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PsBcm,  Mr.  Nn.  Mrs.  OaAaao,  Mr. 
AmasaoM  of  Tenneasse,  Mrs.  Cbxs- 
aai,K,  Mr.  Basaoo,  Mr.  Cbabus  B. 
WXLSOK,  Mr.  BTBm  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  BoaawTHAL,  BCr.  HAianfnojr,  Mr. 
Dbbwimski.  Mr.  RiiQLB,  lAr.  BaoicB, 
Mr.  AsousasK,  Mr.  Btah,  Mrs.  Bbok- 
x.ia  of  Massachusetts,  and  MT.  Dnr- 


B.B.  10068.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Berenue  Code  of  10M  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  (S.OOO  of  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  syBtcm  If  the  tax- 
payer is  at  least  60  years  of  age;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee <m  Ways  and  Means. 

By    M^.    BIAOOI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pnxzns,  Mr.  Ntx,  Mrs.  Oassao.  Mr. 
AmaaaoK  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Chis- 
Bouc,  Mr.  BxAsco,  Mr.  Obailss  B. 
WXtaoH,  Mr.  Brmifa  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  BoacmBAL,  Mr.  BAaaotoroM,  Mr. 
DoifCAx,  Mr.  MATita,  Mr.  BioKia,  Mr. 
Daawmaai.  Mr.  BnoLB,  Mr.  Bsoich, 
Ut.  Aaouaaaa.,  Mrs.  Hamri.m  of  Bias- 
sachusetts,     Mr.      Dbmholm,      Mr. 
Rbooss,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     and     Mr. 
DanrAif ) : 
BB.  10350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  ISM  to  pomlt  the  full  de- 
duction of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the 
eare  of  Individual  06  years  of  age  and  over, 
without  regard  to  the  8-percent  and  I-per- 
oent  floors:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PBasnrs,  Mr.  Nn,  MTs.  OsAsao,  Mr. 
Amaaaoir  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Cris- 
ROLM,  Mr.  BsAsco,  Mr.  HAsstNOTON, 
Mr.  CBAKta  B.  WiLaoir,  Mr.  Brxiot 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  RoeairTHAis  Mr. 
Ammmo,  Mr.  DuifCAi*.  tSx.  TAxaoir, 
Mr.  PtowzBs.  Mr.  Stokxs,  M^.  Okb- 

WUfBKX.    Mr.    RZXOLX,    BCrs.    Vtwrtnw^ 

of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dknhoi.m,  and 
Mr.  Brodks)  : 


10060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  tSia 
Soelal  Security  Act  to  Incriaes  to  6780  la  all 
oasea  the  amount  of  the  lump-«am  death 
payment  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  co 
Waya  and  Means. 

Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pnaum. 

Mr.  Nn.  Mrs.  OaAsao,  Mr.  Amaaoir 

of  Tennessee,  Mta.  CnisaoLM.  MT. 

BaAaoo,  Mr.  OBAaLia  B.  WiLaov,  Mr. 

Btenx  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bossw- 

TBAi.,  Mr.  BAasnferow,  Mr.  Bbolk, 

Mr.  BaoicR,  and  Mir.  DanrAM) : 

BJt.  10961.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XVUl  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 

for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 

of  supplementary  medksJ  <Mm»»i|<«tf  benefits 

for  the  aged;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pb- 
KZHB.  Mr.  Rix.  Mrs.  Okasso,  Mr.  Am- 
DaasoM  of  Tsnneasee,  Mrs.  CRiaaoLic, 
Mr.  BABBnoToif ,  BIr.  Bbasoo,  Mr. 
CHABLxa  B.  Wn.soif,  Mr.  Btbicx  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bossmthal,  Mr. 
BAwxixfa.  Mr.  TAiaoN.  Mr.  BALPmr, 
Mr.  Ban,  Mr.  Bodino,  and  Mr.  Oair- 

BOLIC)  : 

B.R.  10363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Sodal  Secxirity  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  servlcee  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aboo- 
aoK,  Mra.  Hamn.Bi  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  DKKaoLM.  Mr.  Bob,  Mr.  Maebou, 
and  Mr.  Dbinam)  : 
B.B.  10368.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation vpoa  the  amount  of  outside  moome 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benaflta  thereunder:   to  the  Ocanmlttee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  BROYBILL  of  Virginia: 
BJi.  10364.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  an  election 
by  certain  fcvelgn  corporations  to  treat  In- 
terest mcome  as  income  connected  with  U.8. 
business:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  CEDERBBBO: 

BJt.  10366.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  In  small  business:   to  the 
Committee  <m  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROT: 

H.R.  10366.  A  bill  to  designate  the  legal 
public  holidays  to  t>e  observed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FIKDLKT: 

B  A.  10367.  A  bUl  to  require  that  buses  and 
trucks  operated  in  commerce  be  equipped 
with  Instruments  to  provide  a  record  of 
certain  operating  data,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
P(»eign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  PDLTON  cA  Pennsylvania: 

BJI.  40368.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  poetage  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  first 
radio  broadcast;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  10360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  q>ecial  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  late  Philip  Murray;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BAWKINS: 

BJI.  10370.  A  bill  to  improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's 
teachers  to  change  employment  across  State 
lines  without  substantial  loss  of  retirement 
benefits  through  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
State  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Iduca- 
tlon  and  Labtw. 

By  Mr.  PICKIA: 

BJt.  10371.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utie  10.  TTnlted 
States  Code,  to  equalise  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 


equal  rank  and  yean  of  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Oenloes, 

By  ICr.  SmOBB  of  Wisconsin   (for 

Umself,  Mr.  Mkzds,  Ui.  BnraaAM. 

Mr.    GLmwmujtm,    Mr.    DautAir,    Mr. 

FBxLZMOBUTaEN,   Mrs.   Obasbo,    Mr. 

BoBTOM,  Mr.  Llots,  Mr.  McKxmwr, 

Mr.  Botna,  Mr.  J.  WIluaic  Stahtok, 

Mr.  BoLABS,  Mr.  Fabcbix.  and  Mr. 

TBoicPBOir  of  New  Jersey) : 

BJt.  10373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Iconomle 

Opportunity  Act  of  1064  to  autborlae  a  legal 

servloes  pngram  by  srtahllshlTig  a  Natlooal 

Legal  Servlosa  Oocporatlon,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  oa.  Bducatlon 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STMINOTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbcocb,  Mr.  BnfOBAK,  Mr.  Colunb 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Corrxx.  Mr.  Diogb, 
Mr.  Bdwaxds  of  California.  Mr.  On- 
■OBB,  Mr.  OxTDX,  Mr.  BAi.pxaif,  Mr. 
HAin,aT,  Mr.  Kocb,  Mr.  LBOorrr,  Bfr. 
McCoKBACK,  Mr.  MnnsR,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Pkxtxk  of  North  Cart^ina,  Mr. 
Pbicb  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pxtos  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  RoDuro,  Idr.  Rot,  Mr. 
BoTBAL,  Mr.  ScavnofoKL,  Mr.  Srxi- 
vaa.  and  Mr.  Cbabus  B.  Wn,soN ) : 
BJI.  10378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964,  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  crganlaatlons  to  engage  In  ccnn- 
munlcatlons    with    legislative    bodies,    and 
committees   and   members   thereof:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMINOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TAna) : 
BJt.  10374.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain tax  exempt  organlaatlons  to  engage  In 
communications  with  legislative  bodies,  and 
committees  and   members   thereof;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LBQOXTT: 
BJt.  10875.  A  blU  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  at  Camp  Parks  or  Port  Chicago, 
Calif.,  for  northern  CallfornU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AffairB. 
By  Mr.  MATNB: 
B.B.  10376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Fsbruary  38,  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary   of  Agrlcultxire   to  cooperate 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  m  the  control 
and/or   eradication    of   any    communicable 
disease  of  animals  m  order  to  protect  the 
livestock  and  poultry  Industries  of  the  United 
SUtea;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlciUture. 
By  Mr.  TBRRT: 
B.R.  10377.  A  bU  to  estobllsh  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Commission  to  review  pro- 
cedures of  dedaaslfylng  Information;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WALDIB: 
BJI.  10278.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  carrying  out  of  a  child  ad- 
vocacy program;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  FRASSR: 
BJ.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution:  Peace  for 
Pakistan  Resolution;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  En.- 
BE8G,  Mr.  HoBTON,  and  Mr.  O'Nxnx) : 
a.J.    Res.    827.    Joint   resolution    limiting 
military    assistance    and    military    sales    to 
Pakistan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreisn  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
B.J.  Res.  838.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOOAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AooABBO,  Mr.  Andkbson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Btbmb  of  Peim- 
sylvanla,  Mr.  Cbake.  Mr.  DnwiNSXi, 
Mr.  DuuMSKi,  Mr.  Fobstthx.  Mr. 
FuQUA,  B(r.  Balpxbn,  Mr.  Hklstoski, 


My  SO,  1971 


Mrs.  BicKB  of  MaaaaehUBetts,  Mr. 
BoBTOM,  Mr.  KxATDro,  Mr.  Kxmp,  Mr. 
Lamdobbbb.  Mr.  McKzvrrr,  Mr.  Mon- 
AGAN,  Mb.  Pxllt,  Mr.  PucDTSKi,  Mr. 

BOOBBBLOT,       Mr.       SAMOUAir.       Mr. 

ScBXBLB,  and  Mr.  Williamb)  : 
B.  Con.  Res.  886.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Boly  Crown  of  St.  Stefdien  should  remain  in 
the  safekeeping  of  the  U.8.  Oovernment  until 
Hungary  once  again  fimctlons  as  a  constitu- 
tional government  established  by  the  Bun- 
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garlan  pec^Ie  through  free  choice:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLTTTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  Contk: 
HJt.  10279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Oarand;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mrs.  BicxB  of  Maaaachuaetta: 
a.B.  10380.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Allocca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Trsm, 

117.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUtlon  of 
Barry  Dale  BoUand,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  reU- 
Uve  to  worlt  rules,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  lAbor. 
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CONGRESS,   THE   PRESIDENT.   AND 
WARPOLICry 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


ov 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
cosponsorlng  legislation  which  would 
spell  out  more  precisely  conditions  un- 
der which  American  Armed  Forces  could 
be  committed  to  military  action  and 
which  would  upgrade  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  deciding  questions  involving  lim- 
ited or  undeclared  wars.  I  regard 
legislation  along  this  line  as  proper  and 
necessary  If  we  are  to  avoid  disasters  like 
Vietnam  in  the  future. 

Congress,  the  direct  representative  of 
the  American  people,  must  be  fully  in- 
formed at  the  very  beginning  of  any  mil- 
itary action  and  must  have  a  voice  in  the 
decisionmaking.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  avoid  tying  the  President's  hands 
as  Commander  in  Chief  should  he  need 
to  respond  Immediately  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. 

This  measure,  providing  a  procedure 
for  the  exercise  of  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  over  the  use  of  the  UB. 
Armed  Forces,  may  help  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  another  undeclared  war  in  future 
time  and  place. 

Brl^y.  the  bill  would  require  that  any 
military  action  taken  by  the  President 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
within  30  days  or  XJB.  troops  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn.  A  Joint  Committee  OQ 
National  Security  would  be  created  in 
Congress  and  designated  to  meet  with 
the  President's  National  Security  Council 
prior  to  or  within  24  hours  after  the  UJ3. 
InltiatioQ  of  any  military  hostilities. 

This  24-member  panel  would  include 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  in  both  bodies,  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  House 
and  Senate  committees  responsible  for 
military,  nuclear,  legal,  and  foreign  pol- 
icies. The  pand  would  also  Include  two 
Congressmen  and  two  Senators  selected 
at  large. 

Adlowing  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  key  advisers,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee would  be  required  to  provide  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  the  circum- 
stances involving  hostile  military  action 
to  appropriate  congressional  committees 
for  immediate  review  by  Congress. 

The  legislation  would  also  specify,  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  conditions  under  which  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  commit 


UB.  forces  to  hostile  action.  Such  action 
would  be  permitted  only: 

TO  repel  any  attack  against  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions; 

To  repel  any  attack  against  UJS.  forces 
on  the  high  seas,  in  the  air,  or  lawfully 
stationed  on  foreign  territory; 

To  protect  the  lives  of  UB.  nationals 
abroad;  and 

To  comply  with  national  treaty  com- 
mitments or  legislative  directives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  action  on 
this  initiative. 


CALVERT  CLIFFS  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  mcBIGAH 
IN  TBB  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAITVES 

Wednesday .  July  28.  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
23.  1971.  the  UB.  Court  of  Awjeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  handed 
down  a  broad  and  far-reaching  decision 
in  the  Calvert  Cliffs  case.  Judge  Wright, 
q>eaklng  for  a  unanimous  court,  held 
that  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  must  have  a  significant  im- 
pact upon  agency  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess regardless  of  considerations  derived 
from  different  environmental  leglslatlan. 
This  issue  was  dealt  with  in  some  detail 
in  the  recent  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
following  its  extensive  oversight  hear- 
ings last  December — House  Report  92- 
316.  The  decision  of  the  court  corrobo- 
rates the  position  taken  In  that  report 
In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  review  ,this  im- 
portant decision.  I  include  its  text  at 
this  point  in  the  Conorkssional  Ricosd: 

UNTrSD  StaTXB  COTJXT  of  ApPBALS  VtMt  TBB 
DXSTBICT    OF    COLOBBU   ClBCUTT,   No.    34330 

ABD  No.  34,871]  Caltkbt  CurvB*  Cooboibat- 
n»G  CoiouTTKB,  Inc.,  bt  al.,  PrmroBBBB  v. 
UmrxD   Statbb  Atomic  Enxbgt   Coiucia- 

BIOB  AMD  UnTTXD  StATXB  OF  AmXRICA,  BB- 
SPONISNT8,    BALTDCOBB    OaB    AMD    BLBCTBIC 

COBPABT,  imitbvbnub:  Calvxbt  Cufpb* 
CooBoiBATiNa  CoiocrTTBX,  Iwc,  rr  al.,  Pm- 
T10BIB8  v.  Uirrnm  Statbs  Atomic  Enebgt 
Commission  and  Unttbd  Statbs  of  Ambbi- 
ca,  rxspondknts 

(Petitions  for  Review  of  an  Order  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission — ^Decided  July 
33,1971) 

Mr.  Anthony  Z.  Rolaman.  with  whom 
Hetan.  Myron  M.  Cherry  and  LewU  Dratn 
were  on  the  brief,  for  petitioners. 

Mr.  Marcus  A.  Rotoden.  Solicitor,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  with  whom  Meaari.  How- 
ard K.  Shapar,  Assistant  Oeneral  Coimaal. 
Ucensing   and   BegulaUon,   Atomic 


Commission,  and  Edmund  Clark,  Attorney, 
Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief,  for 
respondents.  Mr.  WUUam  C.  Parler,  Attorney. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  also  entered  an 
appearance  for  reqxmdent  Atomic  Energy 
Commlsalon. 

Jfr.  Oeorge  F.  TroxcXtridge.  with  whom  Mr. 
Jay  S.  Silberg  was  on  the  brief,  for  intervener 
In  No.  34339. 

Muart.  Oeorge  D.  Olltson  and  Arnold  B. 
Quint  Hied  a  brief  on  behalf  of  Duke  Power 
Company  et  ol.  as  amid  curiae  in  No.  34371. 

Mr.  Roy  B.  Snapp  nied  a  brief  on  behalf  of 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company  as 
amUma  curiae  in  No.  34,871. 

Messrs.  Arvin  E.  Upton,  Leonard  M.  Trotten 
and  Henry  V.  Nickel  filed  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  Consolidated  Edison  Company  as  amicus 
curiae  in  No.  34371. 

Jlfr.  Jerome  E.  Sharfman  filed  a  brief  on 
behalf  of  Consumers  Power  Company  as  ami- 
cus curiae  in  No.  24.871. 

Messrs.  H.  Edward  Dunkelberger,  Jr 
ChrUtopher  M.  Little  and  Peter  M.  PhUlipea 
filed  a  brief  on  behalf  on  Indiana  and  Mi- 
chigan Electric  Company  and  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  as  amlci  curiae  in  No 
34371. 

Before  Wbiobt,  Tamm  and  Robinson,  Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Wbiobt.  Circuit  Judge:  These  cases  are 
only  the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  be- 
come a  flood  of  new  litigation — litigation 
seeking  judicial  assistance  in  protecting  our 
natural  environment.  Several  recenUy  en- 
acted statutes  attest  to  the  commitment  of 
the  Oovernment  to  control,  at  long  last,  the 
destructive  engine  of  material  "progresa." » 
But  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  prom- 
ise of  this  legislation  will  become  a  reality. 
Therein  lies  the  Judicial  role.  In  theee  cases, 
we  must  for  the  first  time  Interpret  the 
broadest  and  perhaps  most  important  of  the 
recent  statutes:  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1069  (NEPA)  .>  We  must  aaseas 
claims  that  one  of  the  agencies  charged  with 
its  administration  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  congressional  mandate.  Our  duty,  In 
short.  Is  to  see  that  Important  legtslatlre  pur- 
poses, heralded  in  the  halls  of  Congreaa.  are 
not  lost  or  misdirected  in  the  vast  hallwaya 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

NEPA,  like  so  much  other  reform  legis- 
lation of  the  last  40  years,  is  cast  in  terms 
of  a  general  mandate  and  broad  delegation 
of  authority  to  new  and  old  admlnlsratlve 
agencies.  It  takes  the  major  step  of  reqxilr- 
Ing  all  federal  agencies  to  wnnin^yr  valusa 
of  environmental  preservation  In  their 
q>heres  of  activity,  and  It  prescrlbea  certain 
procedural  measures  to  ensure  that  thoae 
values  are  in  fact  fully  respected.  PeUtioners 
argue  that  rules  recently  adopted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommlsslon  to  govern  con- 
sideration of  environmental  matters  fall  to 
satlafy  the  rigor  demanded  by  NEPA.  The 
Oommlsslon,  on  the  other  hand,  contends 
that  the  vagueness  of  the  NEPA  mandate  »"d 
delegation  leaves  much  room  for  discretion 
and  that  the  niles  challenged  by  petitlonarB 
fall  well  within  the  broad  scope  of  the  Act. 
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We  find  the  poUdee  embodied  In  MKPA  to 
be  a  good  deal  clearer  and  more  demanding 
than  doee  the  Commlaalon.  We  conclude 
that  the  Commission's  procediiral  nilee  do 
not  comply  with  the  congresatonal  policy. 
Hence  we  remand  theae  cases  tor  further 
nile  making. 

I 

We  begin  our  analysis  with  an  examination 
ot  KKPA's  structure  and  approach  and  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  rules  which 
are  said  to  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  The  relevant  portion  of  NEPA  Is 
Title  I.  consisting  of  five  sectiaos.'  Section 
101  sets  forth  the  Act's  basic  substantive 
policy:  that  the  federal  government  "use  all 
practicable  means  and  meaaiires"  to  protect 
enylmnmental  values.  Congreaa  did  not 
establish  enylronmental  protection  as  an 
exclusive  goal;  rather,  It  desired  a  reordering 
of  priorities,  so  that  environmental  costs  and 
benefits  will  assume  their  proper  place  along 
with  other  considerations.  In  Section  101(b), 
Imposing  an  explicit  duty  on  federal  ofllclals. 
tlie  Act  proTldee  that  "It  la  the  oontlnmng 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  eaeentlal  considerations  of  national 
policy,"  to  avoid  envlromnental  degradation, 
preserve  "historic,  cultural,  and  natural"  re- 
sources, and  promote  "the  widest  range  of 
beneficial  uses  at  the  environment  without 
*  *  *  undesirable  and  unintended 
consequences." 

Thus  the  general  substantive  policy  of  the 
Act  is  a  flexible  one.  It  leaves  room  for  a 
responsible  exercise  of  discretion  and  may 
not  require  p«rtlcular  substantive  results  In 
particular  problematic  instances.  However, 
the  Act  also  contains  very  Important  "pro- 
cedural" provisions — provisions  which  are 
designed  to  see  that  all  federal  agencies  do 
In  fact  exercise  the  substantive  discretion 
given  them.  These  provisions  are  not  highly 
flexible.  Indeed,  they  establish  a  strict  stand- 
ard of  compliance. 

NZPA,  first  of  all,  makes  environmental 
protection  a  part  of  the  mandate  of  every 
federal  agency  and  department.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission,  for  examlpe,  had  con- 
tinually asserted,  prior  to  NEPA,  that  it  had 
no  statutory  authority  to  concern  Itself 
with  the  adverse  environmental  elTects  of 
Its  actlon.<  Now,  however,  its  hands  are  no 
longer  tied.  It  is  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
pelled, to  take  environmental  values  into 
account.  Perhaps  the  greatest  importance 
of  NEPA  is  to  require  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  other  agencies  to  consider 
environmental  issues  Just  as  they  consider 
other  matters  within  their  mandates.  This 
compulsion  is  most  plainly  stated  in  Sec- 
tion 102.  There,  "Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible: 
(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted 
and  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  In  this  Act  •  •  •."  Con- 
gress also  "authorizes  and  directs"  that  "(3) 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  shall" 
follow  certain  rigorous  procedures  in  con- 
sidering environmental  values.*  Senator 
Jackson,  NEFA's  principal  sponsor,  stated 
that  "(n]o  agency  will  [now]  be  able  to 
maintain  that  it  has  no  mandate  or  no 
requirement  to  consider  the  environmental 
consequences  of  Its  actions."*  He  charac- 
terized the  reqiilrements  of  Section  103  as 
"action-forcing"  and  stated  that  "(o)ther- 
wlse,  these  lofty  declarations  [in  Section 
101]   are  nothing  more  than  that."* 

The  sort  of  consideration  of  environmental 
values  which  NEPA  compels  is  clarified  in 
SecUon  102(3)  (A)  and  (B).  In  general,  aU 
agencies  must  use  a  "systematic,  interdis- 
ciplinary approach"  to  environmental  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  "In  decisionmaking 
which  may  have  an  impact  on  man's  envi- 
ronment." In  order  to  include  all  possible 
environmental  factors  In  the  decisional  equa- 
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Uon,  agencies  must  "identify  and  develop 
methods  and  procedures  •  •  •  which  will 
insure  that  presently  unquantlfied  environ- 
mental amenities  and  values  may  be  given 
appropriate  consideration  In  decisionmaking 
along  with  economic  and  technical  consider- 
ations.  Environmental    amenities"    will 

often  be  in  conflict  with  "economic  and 
technical  considerations."  To  "consider"  the 
former  "along  with"  the  latter  must  involve 
a  balancing  process.  In  some  Instances  en- 
vironmental costs  may  outweigh  economic 
and  technical  beneflts  and  In  other  instances 
they  may  not.  But  NEPA  mandates  a  rather 
finely  tuned  and  "8y8tem'\tic"  balancing 
analysis  in  each  instance.* 

To  enstire  that  the  balancing  analysis  is 
carried  out  and  given  full  elfect.  Section 
103(2)  (C)  reqvdres  that  req;>onsible  oOcials 
of  all  agencies  prepare  a  "detailed  statement" 
covering  the  impact  of  particular  actions  on 
the  environment,  the  environmental  coats 
which  might  be  avoided,  and  alternative 
measures  which  might  alter  the  cost-benefit 
equation.  The  apparent  purpose  of  the  "de- 
tailed statement"  is  to  aid  in  the  agencies' 
own  decision  mairing  process  and  to  advise 
other  interested  agencies  and  the  public  of 
the  environmental  consequences  of  planned 
federal  action.  Beyond  the  "detailed  state- 
ment." Section  103(3)  (D)  requires  all  agen- 
cies speclflcaUy  to  "study,  develop,  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended coitfses  of  action  In  any  proposal 
which  Involves  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  available  resources." 
This  requirement,  like  the  "detaUed  state- 
ment" requirement,  seeks  to  ensure  that  each 
agency  decision  maker  has  before  him  and 
takes  into  proper  account  all  possible  ap- 
proaches to  a  particular  project  (including 
total  abandonment  of  the  project)  which 
would  alter  the  environmental  impact  and 
the  cost-benefit  balance.  Only  in  that  fashion 
Is  it  likely  that  the  most  intelligent,  opti- 
mally beneficial  decision  will  ultimately  be 
made. 

Moreover,  by  compelling  a  formal  "detailed 
statement"  and  a  description  of  alternatives, 
NEPA  provides  evidence  that  the  mandated 
decision  making  process  has  in  fact  taken 
place  and,  most  importantly,  allows  those 
removed  from  the  Initial  process  to  evaluate 
and  balance  the  factors  on  their  own. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  Section  103  duties 
are  qualified  by  the  phrase  "to  the  fullest 
extent  poaslble."  We  must  stress  as  forcefully 
as  possible  that  this  language  does  not  pro- 
vide an  escape  hatch  for  footdragglng  agen- 
cies: it  does  not  make  NEFA'S  procedural 
requirements  somehow  "discretionary."  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  the  Act  to  be  such  a 
paper  tiger.  Indeed,  the  requirement  of  en- 
vironmental consideration  "to  the  fullest 
extent  possible"  sets  a  high  standard  for  the 
agencies,  a  standard  which  must  be  rigor- 
otisly  enforced  by  the  reviewing  courts. 

Unlike  the  substantive  duties  of  Section 
101(B),  which  require  agencies  to  "use  all 
practicable  means  consistent  with  other  es- 
sential considerations,"  the  procedural 
duties  of  Section  103  must  be  fulfilled  to  the 
"fullest  extent  possible." '»  This  contrast.  In 
Itself,  is  revealing.  But  the  dispositive  factor 
in  our  interpretation  is  the  expressed  views 
of  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  who  wroti 
the  "fullest  extent  possible"  lamguage  into 
NEPA.  They  stated:  " 

"•  •  •  The  purpose  of  the  new  language 
Is  to  make  It  clear  that  each  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  comply  with  the 
directives  set  out  in  •  •  •  (Section  103(3)  ] 
unless  the  existing  law  applicable  to  such 
agency's  operations  expressly  prohibits  or 
makes  full  compliance  with  one  of  the  direc- 
tives impossible.  •  •  •  Thus,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  provision  'to  the 
fullest  extent  possible'  shall  not  be  used  by 
any  Federal  agency  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
compliance  with  the  directives  set  out  in 
section  103.  Rather,  the  language  in  section 
103  is  Intended  to  assure  that  aU  agencies  of 
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the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  comply  with 
the  directives  set  out  in  said  section  'to  the 
fullest  extent  possible'  under  their  statutory 
authorizations  and  that  no  agency  shall  uti- 
lize an  excessively  narrow  construction  of  its 
existing  statutory  authorizations  to  avoid 
compliance."  Thus  the  Section  103  duties  are 
not  inherently  fiexlble.  They  must  be  com- 
plied with  to  the  fullest  extent,  unless  there 
is  a  clear  conflict  of  ttatutory  authority." 
Considerations  of  administrative  dlfllculty, 
delay  or  economic  cost  will  not  sufllce  to 
strip  the  section  of  Its  fundamental 
importance. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Section  103  of 
NEPA  mandates  a  partlciilar  sort  of  careful 
and  Informed  decisionmaking  process  and 
creates  Judicially  enforceable  duties.  The 
reviewing  courts  probably  cannot  reverse  a 
substantive  decision  on  its  merits,  under 
Section  101,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  ac- 
tual balance  of  costs  and  beneflts  that  was 
struck  wtts  arbitrary  or  clearly  gave  insufll- 
clent  weight  to  environmental  values.  But 
if  the  decision  w«s  reckOhed  procedurally 
without  individualized  consideration  and 
balancing  of  environmental  factors — con- 
ducted fully  and  in  good  faith — it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  courts  to  reverse.  As 
one  District  Court  has  said  of  Section  103 
requirements:  "It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a 
clearer  or  stronger  mandate  to  the  Courts."  >* 

In  the  cases  before  us  now,  we  do  not  have 
to  review  a  particular  decision  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  granting  a  construction 
permit  or  an  <^>eratlng  license.  Rather,  we 
must  review  the  Commission's  recently 
promulgated  rules  which  govern  considera- 
tion of  environmental  values  in  all  individ- 
ual dectslons."  The  rules  were  devised  strictly 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  NEPA  proce- 
dural requiremente — ^but  petitioners  argue 
that  they  fall  far  short  of  the  congressional 
mandate. 

The  period  of  the  rules'  gestation  does  not 
Indicate  overenthualasm  on  the  Commission's 
part.  NEPA  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1970.  On  April  2.  1970— three  months  later— 
the  Commission  issued  its  flrst.  short  policy 
statement  on  implementation  of  the  Act's 
procedural  provisions."  After  another  span  of 
two  months,  the  Commission  published  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.^*  Petitioners  submitted  sub- 
stantial conunents  critical  of  tbe  proposed 
rules.  Finally,  on  December  3.  1970,  the  Com- 
mission terminated  its  long  rule  making 
proceeding  by  issuing  a  formal  amendment, 
labelled  Appendix  D,  to  its  governing  regula- 
tions." Appendix  D  is  a  somewhat  revised 
version  of  the  earlier  proposal  and,  at  last, 
commits  the  Commission  to  consider  en- 
vironmental impact  in  lU  decision  making 
process. 

The  procedure  for  environmental  study 
and  consideration  set  up  by  the  Appendix  D 
rules  is  as  follows:  Each  applicant  for  an 
initial  construction  permit  miist  submit  to 
the  Commission  his  own  "environmental 
report,"  presenting  his  assessment  of  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  planned  facility 
and  possible  alternatives  which  would  alter 
the  Impact.  When  construction  is  com- 
pleted and  the  applicant  applies  for  a  li- 
cense to  operate  the  new  facility,  he  mtist 
again  submit  an  "environmental  report"  not- 
ing any  factors  which  have  changed  since 
the  original  report.  At  each  stage,  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  staff  must  take  the  ap- 
plicant's report  and  prepare  Its  own  "detailed 
statement"  of  environmental  costs  beneflts 
and  alternatives.  The  statement  will  then  be 
circulated  to  other  interested  and  respM^nsi- 
ble  agencies  and  made  available  to  the  public. 
After  comments  are  received  from  those 
sources,  the  staff  must  prepare  a  flnal  "de- 
tailed statement"  and  make  a  flnal  recom- 
mendation on  the  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  operating  license. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  Appendix  D  rules 
petitioners  have  raised  no  challenge.  How- 
ever, they  do  attack  four  other,  speciflc  parts 
of  the  rules  which,  they  say,  violate  the  re- 
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qulrements  of  Section  102  of  NEPA.  Each  of 
these  parts  In  some  way  limits  full  con- 
sideration and  individualized  balancing  of 
environmental  values  in  the  Commission's 
decision  making  process.  (1)  Althougji  en- 
vironmental factors  mvist  be  considered  by 
the  agency's  regulatory  staff  iinder  the  rules, 
such  factors  need  not  be  considered  by  the 
hearing  board  conducting  an  independent 
review  of  staff  recommendations,  unleas  af- 
flrm&tlvely  raised  by  outside  parties  or  staff 
members.  (3)  Another  part  of  the  proce- 
dural rules  prohibits  any  such  party  from 
raising  non-radiologlcal  environmental  is- 
sues at  any  hearing  if  the  notice  for  that 
hearing  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register 
before  March  4,  1971.  (3)  Moreover,  the 
hearing  board  is  prohibited  from  conduct- 
ing an  independent  evaluation  and  balanc- 
ing of  certain  environmental  factors  If  other 
responsible  agencies  have  already  certified 
that  their  own  environmental  standards  are 
satisfied  by  tbe  proposed  federal  action.  (4) 
Finally,  the  Commission's  rules  provide  that 
When  a  construction  permit  for  a  facility  has 
been  issued  before  NEPA  compliance  was  re- 
quired and  when  an  operating  license  has 
yet  to  be  Issued,  the  agency  will  not  formally 
consider  environmental  factors  or  require 
modifications  in  the  proposed  facility  iintll 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  operating 
license.  Each  of  tibese  parts  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  will  bf  described  at  greater 
length  and  evaluated  imder  NEPA  In  the 
following  sections  of  this  opinion. 

n 

NEPA  makes  only  one  speciflc  reference  to 
consideration  of  environmental  values  In 
agency  review  processes.  Section  102(3)  (C) 
provides  that  copies  of  the  staff's  "detailed 
statement"  and  comments  thereon  "shall  ac- 
company the  proposal  through  the  existing 
agency  review  processes."  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  rules  may  seem  in  technical 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  that  provision. 
They  state: 

"13.  If  any  party  to  a  proceeding  •  •  • 
raises  any  (environmental]  issue  •  •  •  the 
Applicant's  Environmental  Report  and  the 
Detailed  Statement  will  be  offered  in  evi- 
dence. The  atomic  safety  and  licensing  board 
will  make  flndings  of  fact  on,  and  resolve, 
the  matters  in  controversy  among  the  parties 
with  regard  to  those  issues.  Depending  on  the 
resolution  of  those  issues,  tbe  permit  or 
license  may  be  granted,  denied,  or  appro- 
priately conditioned  to  protect  environmental 
values. 

"13.  When  no  party  to  a  proceeding  •  •  • 
raises  any  (environmental]  issue  •  •  •  such 
Issues  will  not  be  considered  by  the  atomic 
safety  and  licensing  board.  Under  such  cir- 
ciunstances.  although  the  Applicant's  En- 
vironmental Report,  conunents  thereon,  and 
the  Detailed  Statement  will  accompany  the 
application  through  the  Commission's  review 
processes,  they  will  not  be  received  In  evi- 
dence, and  the  Commission's  responsibiUtles 
imder  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  will  be  carried  out  in  toto  outside  the 
hearing  process."" 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  Com- 
mission is  correct  in  thinking  that  Its  NEPA 
responsibilities  may  "be  carried  out  in  toto 
outside  the  hearing  process" — whether  it  is 
enough  that  environmental  data  and  evalua- 
tions merely  "accompany"  an  application 
through  the  review  process,  but  receive  no 
consideration  whatever  from  the  hearing 
board. 

We  believe  that  the  Commission's  crabbed 
Interpretation  of  NEPA  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  Act.  What  possible  purpose  could  there 
be  in  the  Section  103(2)  (C)  requirement 
(that  the  "detailed  statement"  accompany 
proposals  through  agency  review  processes) 
If  "accompany"  means  no  more  than  physical 
proximity — ^mandating  no  more  than  the 
physical  act  of  passing  certain  folders  and 
papers,  unopened,  to  reviewing  officials  along 
with  other  folders  and  papers?  What  poe- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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slble  purpoee  could  there  be  In  requiring 
the  "detailed  statement"  to  be  before  hear- 
ing boards.  If  the  boards  are  free  to  ignore 
entirely  the  contents  of  the  statements? 
NEPA  was  meant  to  do  more  than  regulate 
the  flow  of  papers  in  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
The  word  "accompany"  m  Section  102(3)  (C) 
must  not  be  read  so  narrowly  as  to  make  the 
Act  ludicrous.  It  must,  rather,  be  read  to  in- 
dicate a  congressional  intent  that  environ- 
mental factors,  as  compiled  in  the  "detailed 
statement,"  be  considered  through  agency 
review  processes." 

Beyond  Section  103(3)  (C).  NEPA  requires 
that  agencies  consider  the  environmental 
impact  of  their  actions  "to  the  fullest  extent 
possible."  "Hie  Act  Is  addressed  to  agencies 
as  a  whole,  not  only  to  their  professional 
staffs.  Compliance  to  the  "fullest"  possible 
extent  would  seem  to  demand  that  environ- 
mental issues  be  considered  at  every  impor- 
tant stage  in  the  decision  making  process 
concerning  a  particular  action — at  every 
stage  where  an  overall  balancing  of  environ- 
mental and  nonenvironmental  factors  Is 
appropriate  and  where  alterations  might  be 
made  in  the  prapoeeA  action  to  minimize 
environmental  costs.  Of  course,  considera- 
tion which  is  entirely  duplicative  is  not 
necessarily  required.  But  independent  review 
of  staff  proposals  by  hearing  boards  is  hardly 
a  duplicative  function.  A  truly  independent 
review  provides  a  crucial  check  on  the  staff's 
recommendations.  The  Commission's  hearing 
boards  automatically  consider  nonenviron- 
mental factors,  even  though  they  have  been 
previously  studied  by  the  staff.  Clearly,  the 
review  process  is  an  appropriate  stage  at 
which  to  balance  conflicting  factors  against 
one  another.  And,  Just  as  clearly,  it  provides 
an  Important  opportunity  to  reject  or  sig- 
nificantly modify  the  staff's  recommended 
action.  Envlromnental  factor,  therefore, 
should  not  be  singled  out  and  excluded,  at 
this  stage,  from  the  proper  balance  of  values 
envisioned  by  NEPA. 

The  Conunission's  regulations  provide  that 
in  an  uncontested  proceeding  the  hearing 
board  shall  on  its  own  "determine  whether 
the  application  and  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceeding contain  sufficient  information,  and 
tbe  review  of  the  application  by  the  Commis- 
sion's regulatory  staff  has  been  adequate, 
to  support  affirmative  flndings  on"  various 
nonenvironmental  factors.**  NEPA  requires 
at  least  as  much  automatic  oonsideratlon  of 
environmental  factors.  In  uncontested  hear- 
ings, the  bocu'd  need  not  necessarily  go  over 
the  same  ground  covered  in  the  "detailed 
statement."  But  it  must  at  least  examine  tbe 
statement  carefully  to  determine  whether 
"the  review  •  •  •  by  the  Commission's  regula- 
tcxy  staff  has  been  adequate."  And  it  miist 
independently  consider  the  final  balaiice 
among  conflicting  factors  that  is  struck  in 
the  staff's  recommendation. 

The  rationale  of  the  Cotnmlssion's  limita- 
tion of  environmental  issues  to  bearings  In 
which  pcutles  affirmatively  raise  those  Issues 
may  have  been  one  of  economy.  It  may  have 
been  supposed  that,  whenever  there  are  seri- 
ous environmental  costs  overlooked  or  un- 
corrected by  the  staff,  some  party  will  In- 
tervene to  bring  those  costs  to  the  hearing 
board's  attention.  Of  course,  Independent  re- 
view of  tbe  "detailed  statement"  and  inde- 
pendent balancing  of  factors  in  an  uncon- 
tested hearing  will  take  some  time.  If  it  is 
done  properly,  it  will  take  a  significant 
amount  of  time.  But  all  of  the  NEPA  proce- 
dures take  time.  Such  administrative  costs 
are  not  enough  to  undercut  the  Act's  re- 
qulmnent  that  environmental  protection  be 
considered  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible." 
see  text  at  pages  9-11  supra.  It  Is,  moreover, 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  there  will  always 
be  an  intervener  with  the  information, 
energy  and  money  required  to  challenge  a 
staff  recommendation  which  Ignores  environ- 
mental costs.  NEPA  establishes  environ- 
mental protection  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  basic  mandate. 
The  primary  responsibility  for  fulfilling  that 
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mandate  Ues  with  the  Commission.  Its  re- 
sponsibiUty  U  not  simply  to  sit  back,  like 
an  umpire,  and  resolve  adversary  conten- 
tions at  the  hearing  stage.  Rather,  it  must 
Itself  take  the  imtlatlve  of  considering  en- 
vironmental values  at  every  distinctive  and 
comprehensive  stage  of  tbe  process  beyond 
tbe  staff's  evaluation  and  reoommendatlon.B 

m 

Congress  passed  the  final  vosion  of  NEPA 
In  late  1969,  and  the  Act  went  Into  full  effect 
on  January  1,  1970.  Yet  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  niles  prohibit  any  considera- 
tion of  environmental  issues  by  its  hearing 
boards  at  proceedings  officially  noticed  be- 
fore March  4,  1971."  This  la  14  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  NEPA.  And  the  hearings 
affected  may  go  on  for  as  much  as  a  year 
longer  until  final  action  is  taken.  The  re- 
sult is  that  major  federal  actions  having 
a  significant  environmental  Impact  may  be 
taken  by  the  Conunission,  without  full 
NEPA  compliance,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  Act's  effective  date.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  environmental  consideration 
during  the  agency  review  process,  see  Part  n 
supra,  such  a  time  lag  is  shocking. 

The  Commission  explained  that  its  very 
long  time  lag  was  Intended  "to  provide  an 
orderly  period  of  transition  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Conunlsslon's  regulatory  proceedings 
and  to  avoid  unreasonable  delays  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  national 
requirements  for  electric  power."  ■*  Before 
this  court,  it  has  claimed  authority  for  Its 
action,  arguing  that  "the  statute  did  not 
lay  down  detailed  guidelines  and  infiexlble 
timetables  for  its  implementation;  and  we 
find  in  it  no  bar  to  agency  provisions  wtalob 
are  designed  to  e^conunodate  transitional 
implementation  problems."  ** 

Again,  the  Commission's  approach  to  statu- 
tory Interpretation  is  strange  indeed — so 
strange  that  it  seems  to  reveal  a  rather 
thoroughgoing  reluctance  to  meet  the  NEPA 
procedural  obligations  in  the  agency  review 
process,  the  stage  at  which  deliberation  ts 
most  open  to  public  examination  and  subject 
to  the  participation  of  public  intervenors. 
The  Act,  it  is  true,  lacks  an  "Inflexible  time- 
table" for  Its  Uz4)lementatlon.  But  it  does 
have  a  clear  effective  date,  consistently  en- 
forced by  reviewing  courts  up  to  now.  Every 
federal  court  having  faced  the  Issues  has 
held  that  the  procedural  requirements  of 
NEPA  must  be  met  in  order  to  uphold  fed- 
eral action  taken  after  January  1,  1970."  The 
absence  of  a  "timetable"  for  compliance  has 
never  been  held  sufficient.  In  itself,  to  put 
off  the  date  on  which  a  congressional  man- 
date takes  effect.  The  absence  of  a  "time- 
table," rather,  mdlcates  that  compliance  is 
required  forthwith. 

The  only  part  of  the  Act  which  even  im- 
plies that  Implementation  may  be  subject, 
in  some  cases,  to  some  significant  delay  is 
Section  103.  There,  Congress  provided  that 
all  agencies  must  review  "their  present 
statutory  authority,  administrative  regula- 
tions, and  current  policies  and  procedureE 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there 
are  any  deficiencies  or  incoDslstencies  therein 
which  prohibit  full  compliance"  with  NEPA. 
Agencies  finding  some  such  insuperable  diffi- 
culty are  obliged  to  "propose  to  the  President 
not  later  than  July  1,  1971,  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  their  authority 
and  policies  into  conformity  with  the  intent, 
piuposes,  and  procedures  set  forth  In  this 
Act." 

The  Commission,  however,  cannot  Justify 
its  time  lag  under  these  Section  103  provi- 
sions. Indeed,  It  has  not  attempted  to  do 
so;  only  mtervenors  have  raised  the  argu- 
ment. Section  103  could  support  a  substan- 
tial delay  only  by  an  agency  which  in  fact 
discovered  an  insuperable  barrier  to  com- 
pliance with  the  Act  and  required  time  to 
formulate  and  propose  the  needed  reforma- 
tive measures.  The  acttial  review  of  existing 
statutory  authority  and  regtaatlaos  oannot 
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b*  ft  partleulaily  lengthy  prooeas  tor  cipflrl* 
•noad  oooumI  of  ft  fedcnl  t^gtacj.  Of  ooiUM. 
thft  Atomic  IXMrgT  OommtMlon  (Uaoorarad 
no  obatftcle  to  NXPA  ImplcmeDtfttloa.  Al- 
tbougli  It  did  not  raport  Its  oonoluslon  to 
tb*  PrMtdent  untU  October  2.  1970,  thftt 
nliiA-montb  deUy  (January  to  Oetober)  oftn- 
not  JuatUy  ao  long  a  period  at  nonoompU- 
anoe  with  tbe  Act.  It  certainly  cannot  Justify 
a  further  delay  of  oompllftnoe  until  Manfli  4. 
1971. 

No  doubt  the  process  of  formulating  pro- 
cedural rules  to  Implement  NKPA  takea  some 
time.  CoDgreae  cannot  have  eiq>eeted  thftt 
federal  agenctea  would  immediately  begin 
considering  enTlronmental  lasuee  on  January 
1. 1970.  But  the  effeetlTe  date  of  the  Aot  doea 
set  a  time  for  agencies  to  begin  adapting 
rulea  and  It  demands  that  they  strive,  "to 
the  fullest  ezt«nt  poeslble."  to  be  prompt  In 
the  process.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  failed  In  this  regard."  Oonslderatlon  of 
environmental  tasues  In  the  agency  reylew 
proceas.  for  example,  is  quite  dearly  com- 
pelled by  the  Act."  The  Commission  cannot 
Justify  Its  11 -month  delay  In  adopting  rules 
on  this  point  as  part  of  a  dUBcult,  dlscre- 
tlonftry  effort  to  decide  whether  or  not  Its 
hearing  boards  should  deal  with  environ- 
mental questions  at  all. 

Even  If  the  long  delay  had  been  necessary, 
however,  the  Commission  would  not  be  re- 
lieved of  all  NKPA  responsibility  to  bold 
public  hearings  on  tbe  environmental  con- 
sequences of  actions  taken  between  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970  and  final  adoption  of  the  rules. 
Although  tbe  Act's  effective  date  may  not  re- 
quire Instant  compliance,  it  must  at  least  re- 
quire that  IfEPA  procedures,  once  eetab- 
Ilsbed,  be  applied  to  consider  prompt  altera- 
tions In  the  plans  or  operations  of  facUltlea 
approved  without  compliance.^  Yet  the  Com- 
mlsrlon's  rules  contain  no  such  provision. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  even  apply  to  tbe  hear- 
ings still  being  conducted  at  the  time  of  their 
adoption  on  December  8,  1970 — or,  for  that 
matter,  to  hearings  Initiated  in  the  following 
three  months.  The  delayed  compliance  date 
of  March  4,  1071,  then,  cannot  be  Justified 
by  the  Oonmiiasion's  long  drawn  out  rule 
mftWng  proceas. 

Strangely,  the  Commission  has  principally 
relied  on  more  pragmatic  arguments.  It  seems 
an  unforttinate  affliction  of  large  organisa- 
tions to  resist  new  procedures  and  to  envision 
massive  roadblocks  to  their  adoption.  Hence 
the  Commission's  talk  of  the  need  for  an 
"orderly  transition"  to  the  NSPA  procedures. 
R  is  dlfflcult  to  credit  tbe  Commission's 
argument  that  several  months  were  needed 
to  work  the  consideration  of  environmental 
values  Into  its  review  process.  Before  the 
enactment  of  NKPA,  the  Commission  already 
had  regulations  requiring  that  hearings  in- 
clude health,  safety  and  radiological  mat- 
tars.**  The  Introduction  of  environmental 
matters  cannot  have  presented  a  radically 
unsettling  problem.  And,  in  any  event,  the 
obvious  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of 
Congress  should  make  clear  that  a  transition, 
however  "orderly",  must  proceed  at  a  pace 
faster  than  a  funeral  procession. 

In  the  end.  the  Commission's  long  delay 
■aems  based  upon  what  it  believes  to  be  a 
pressing  national  power  crisia  Inclusion  of 
environmental  Issues  in  pre-B<arcb  4,  1071 
hearings  might  have  held  up  the  licensing 
of  some  power  plants  for  a  time.  But  the 
very  purpose  of  NEPA  was  to  tell  federal 
agencies  that  environmental  protection  is  as 
much  a  part  of  their  responsibility  as  Is 
protection  and  promotion  of  tbe  industries 
they  regulate.  Whether  or  not  the  spectre  of 
a  national  power  crlsU  is  as  real  as  the  Com- 
mission apparently  believes,  it  must  not  be 
used  to  create  a  blackout  of  environmental 
oonslderatlon  in  the  agency  review  process. 
NKPA  compels  a  case-by-case  examination 
and  balancing  of  discrete  factors.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  need  for 
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rapid  licensing  of  a  particular  facility  woAild 
Justify  a  strict  time  limit  on  a  hearing 
board's  review  of  environmental  issues;  but 
a  Uankst  banning  of  such  Issues  until  BCarch 
4.  1971  Is  Impermissible  under  NEPA. 
It 

The  sweep  of  NKPA  is  extraordinarily 
broad,  compelling  consideration  of  any  and 
all  types  of  environmental  impact  of  federal 
action.  However,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's rules  specifically  exclude  from  full 
consideration  a  wide  variety  of  environmen- 
tal Issues.  First,  they  provide  that  no  party 
may  raise  and  the  Com mt salon  may  not  in- 
dependently examine  any  problem  of  water 
q\iality — perhaps  the  most  significant  im- 
pact of  nuclear  power  plants.  Rather,  the 
Commission  Indicates  that  it  will  defer  to- 
tally to  water  quality  standards  devised  and 
administered  by  state  agenelea  and  approved 
by  the  federal  government  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act."  Secondly, 
the  rules  provide  for  similar  abdication  of 
NEPA  authority  to  the  standards  of  other 
agencies: 

"With  respect  to  those  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  for  which  environmental 
quality  standards  and  requirements  have 
been  established  by  authorized  Federal, 
State,  and  regional  agencies,  proof  that  the 
applicant  is  equipped  to  obeerve  and  agrees 
to  obeerve  such  standards  and  requirements 
will  be  considered  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  thwe  will  not  be  a  significant,  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment.  Certification  by 
the  appropriate  agency  that  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  applicant  for  the 
permit  or  license  will  obeerve  such  standards 
and  requirements  will  be«  considered  dis- 
positive for  this  purpose."  " 

The  most  the  Commission  will  do  is  include 
a  condition  in  all  construction  p>ermlts  and 
operating  licensee  requiring  compliance  with 
the  water  quality  or  other  standards  set 
by  such  agencies."  The  upebot  U  that  the 
NEPA  procedtires,  viewed  by  the  CcMnmlsslon 
as^  superfluous,  will  wither  away  In  disuse, 
applied  only  to  those  environmental  Issues 
wholly  unregulated  by  any  other  federal, 
state  or  regional  body. 

We  believe  the  Commission's  rule  Is  in 
fundamental  conflict  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  tbe  Act.  NEPA  mandates  a  case-by- 
case  balancing  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
federal  agencies.  In  each  Individual  case, 
tbe  pmtlcular  economic  and  technical 
benefits  of  planned  action  must  be  assessed 
and  then  weighed  against  the  environ- 
mental costs;  alternatives  must  be  consid- 
ered which  would  affect  the  balance  of 
values.  See  text  at  pages  7-9  supra.  The 
magnitude  of  possible  benefits  and  possible 
coets  may  He  anywhere  on  a  broad  spec- 
trum. Much  will  depend  on  tbe  particular 
magnitudes  Involved  in  particular  cases.  In 
some  cases,  the  benefits  will  be  great  enough 
to  Justify  a  certain  quantum  of  environ- 
mental costs;  in  other  cases,  they  will  not 
be  so  great  and  the  proposed  action  may 
have  to  be  abandoned  or  significantly  altered 
so  as  to  bring  the  benefits  and  coets  Into 
a  proper  balance.  The  point  of  the  Individ- 
ualized balancing  analysis  is  to  ensure  that, 
with  possible  alterations,  the  optimally 
beneficial  action  is  finally  taken. 

Certification  by  another  agency  that  its 
own  environmental  standards  are  satisfied 
involvee  an  entirely  different  kind  of  Judg- 
ment. 8u<^  agencies,  without  overall  respon- 
sibility for  the  particular  federal  action  m 
question,  attend  only  to  one  aspect  of  the 
problem:  the  magnitude  of  certain  environ- 
mental costs.  They  simply  determine 
whether  those  costs  exAed  an  allowable 
amount.  Their  certification  does  not  mean 
that  they  found  no  environmental  damage 
whatever.  In  fact,  there  may  be  significant 
environmental  damage  {e.g.,  water  pollu- 
tion), but  not  quite  enough  to  violate  a^ 
pllcable  {e^f.,  water  quality)  standards.  Cer- 
tifying agencies  do  not  attempt  to  weigh 
that  damage  against  the  <q)po8liig  benefits. 
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Thus  the  bftJancIng  analysis  remains  to  be 
done.  It  may  be  that  the  environmental 
oosts,  though  passing  prescribed  standards, 
are  nonethriess  great  enough  to  outweigh 
tbe  particular  economic  and  technical  bene- 
fits Invc^ved  in  tbe  planned  action.  The  only 
agency  In  a  position  to  make  such  a  Judg- 
ment is  the  agency  with  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  the  propossd  federal  action — the 
agency  to  whith  NEPA  is  specifically 
directed. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  abdicat- 
ing entirely  to  other  agencies'  certifications, 
neglects  the  nutndated  balancing  analysis. 
Concerned  members  of  the  public  are 
thereby  precluded  from  raising  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  Issues  in  order  to  affect 
particular  Commission  decisions.  And  tbe 
special  purpose  of  NEPA  U  subverted. 

Arguing  before  this  court,  tbe  Commission 
has  made  much  of  the  special  environmental 
expertise  of  the  agendes  which  set  environ- 
mental standards.  NEPA  did  not  overlook 
this  consideration.  Indeed,  the  Act  is  quite 
exidlclt  in  describing  the  attention  which  is 
to  be  given  to  tbe  views  and  standards  of 
other  agendee.  Section  102(3)  (C)   provides: 

"Prior  to  msking  any  detailed  statement, 
the  reeponslble  Federal  ofDclal  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, which  are  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Preddent,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the 
pubUc  •  •  •." 

Thus  the  Congress  was  surely  cognizant  at 
federal,  state  and  local  agendes  "authorized 
to  develop  and  enforce  environmental  stand- 
ards." But  it  provided,  in  Section  102(3)  (C). 
only  for  full  consultation.  It  nsoet  certainly 
did  not  authorize  a  total  at>dlcatlon  to  thoee 
agendes.  Nor  did  it  grant  a  license  to  dis- 
regard the  nuUn  body  of  NEPA  obligations. 

Of  course,  federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Coounlssion  may  have  spedfic 
duties,  under  acts  other  than  NEPA,  to  obey 
particular  environmental  standards.  Section 
104  of  NEPA  makes  clear  that  such  duties  are 
not  to  be  ignored : 

"Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103  shall  In  any 
way  affect  the  specific  statutory  obligations 
of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  comply  with 
criteria  or  standards  of  environmental  qual- 
ity, (2)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  (3)  to  act. 
or  refrain  from  acting  ocmtingent  upon  the 
recommendations  or  certification  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency." 
On  its  face,  flection  104  seems  quite  \in- 
extraordlnary,  Intended  only  to  see  that  the 
genena  procedural  reforms  achieved  in  NEPA 
do  not  wipe  out  the  more  specific  environ- 
mental controls  Imposed  by  other  statutes. 
Ironically,  however,  the  Conmilsslon  argues 
that  Section  104  in  fsct  allows  other  statutes 
to  wipe  out  NEPA. 

Since  the  Commission  places  great  reliance 
on  Seotion  104  to  support  its  abdication  to 
standard  setting  agencies,  we  should  first 
note  the  section's  obvious  limitation.  It  deals 
only  with  deference  to  such  agenclee  which  is 
compelled  by  "spedfic  statutory  obligations." 
The  Conunlssion  has  brought  to  our  attention 
one  "specific  statutory  obligation":  tbe 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
(WQIA)."  That  Act  prohibits  federal  Ucen- 
slng  bodlee,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsdon,  from  Issuing  licenses  for  facilities 
which  pollute  "the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States"  unless  they  receive  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  appropriate  agency  that  com- 
pliance with  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards is  reasonably  assured.  Thus  Section  104 
applies  in  some  fashion  to  consideration  of 
water  quality  matters.  But  It  definitely  can- 
not support — indeed,  it  la  not  even  relevant 
to— the  Commisdon's  wbolesale  abdication  to 
tbe  standards  and  certifications  of  any  and 
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■II  federal,  state  and  local  agendas  dsftlisg 
with  mfttters  other  than  water  qtiallty. 

As  to  water  quality.  Section  104  and 
WQIA  dearly  require  obedlenca  to  standards, 
set  by  other  agendes.  But  obedience  does  not 
imply  total  abdication.  Certainly,  the  lan- 
guage of  Section  104  does  not  authorize  an 
abdication.  It  does  not  suggest  that  other 
"spedfic  statutory  obligations"  will  entirely 
replace  NEPA.  Rather,  it  ensures  that  three 
sorts  of  "obligations"  will  not  be  undermined 
by  NEPA:  (1)  the  obligation  to  "comply" 
with  certain  standards,  (2)  the  obUgatton 
to  "coordinate"  or  "consult"  wltf  certain 
agendes,  and  (3)  the  obligation  to  "act,  or 
refrain  from  acting  contingent  upon"  a  certi- 
fication from  certain  agmdes.  WQIA  im- 
poses the  third  sort  of  obligation.  It  makes 
the  granting  of  a  license  by  the  Commission 
"contingent  upon"  a  water  quaUty  cartUoft- 
tlon.  But  it  does  not  require  the  Coi^mls- 
slon  to  grant  a  license  once  a  oertlfloatloii 
baa  been  Issued.  It  does  not  preclude  the 
Commlsdon  from  demanding  water  pollution 
controls  from  its  Ucensees  which  are  more 
tirict  than  tKoae  demanded  by  the  applicable 
tcafer  fuoUty  ttanaarAi  o/  the  certifying 
agency  f  It  is  very  Important  to  understand 
thess  facts  about  WQIA.  For  all  that  Section 
104  of  NEPA  doss  Is  to  reaSim  other  "spedflc 
statutory  obligations."  Unless  those  obliga- 
tions are  plainly  mutiuOly  exclusive  with  the 
requirements  of  NKPA,  the  specific  mandate 
of  NEPA  must  remain  in  force.  In  other 
words.  Section  104  can  operate  to  relieve  an 
agency  of  its  NEPA  duties  only  If  other 
"qMclflc  statutory  obllgaUoDs"  clearly  pre- 
dude  performance  tA  those  duties. 

Obedience  to  water  quality  oartlflcatlons 
under  WQIA  is  not  mutuaUy  exdusive  with 
the  NKPA  procedures.  It  does  not  predude 
performance  of  the  NEPA  duties.  Water 
quaUty  osrtiflcatlons  essentially  establish  a 
minimum  condition  for  the  granting  of  a 
license.  But  they  need  not  end  the  matter. 
The  Oommlslson  can  then  go  on  to  perform 
the  very  different  operation  of  balancing  the 
overall  benefits  and  costs  of  a  particular  pro- 
posed project,  and  consldsr  alterations  (above 
and  beyond  the  appUeable  water  quaUty 
standards)  which  would  further  reduce  en- 
vironmental damage.  Because  the  Conunls- 
sion can  still  conduct  the  NEPA  balancing 
analysis,  consistent  with  WQIA,  Section  104 
does  not  exempt  it  from  doing  so.  And  It. 
therefore.  mu*t  conduct  the  obligatory  analy- 
sis under  the  preecribed  procedures. 

We  believe  the  ai>ove  result  follows  from 
the  plain  language  of  Section  104  at  NEPA 
and  WQIA.  However,  the  Commission  argues 
that  we  should  delve  beneath  the  plain 
language  and  adopt  a  significantly  different 
interpretation.  It  relies  entirely  upon  certain 
statements  made  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
Senator  Muskle,  the  sponsors  of  NEPA  and 
WQIA  respectively  .••  Those  statements  Indi- 
cate that  Section  104  was  the  product  of  a 
compromise  Intended  to  eliminate  any  con- 
flict between  the  two  bills  then  in  the  Senate. 
The  overriding  purpoee  was  to  prevent 
NEPA  from  edlpsing  obedience  to  more 
q>eclflc  standards  under  WQIA.  n^n^ti^r 
Muskle,  distrustful  of  "self-polldng  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  pollute  or  license  pollu- 
tion," was  particularly  concerned  that  NEPA 
not  undercut  the  independent  role  of  stand- 
ard setting  agencies."  Most  of  his  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  comments  stop  short  of 
suggesUng  that  NEPA  would  have  no  appli- 
cation In  water  quality  matters;  their  goal 
was  to  protect  WQIA,  not  to  undercut  NKPA. 
Our  Interpretation  of  Section  104  Is  perfectly 
consistent  with  that  purpoee. 

Yet  the  statements  of  the  two  Senators 
occasionally  Indicate  they  were  willing  to 
go  farther,  to  permit  agencies  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  forego  at  least 
some  NEPA  procedures  in  consideration  of 
water  quality.  Senator  Jackson,  for  example, 
said,  "The  compromise  worked  out  betwasn 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  bins  provides  that  the  licensing  agency 
wiu  not  have  to  make  a  detailed  statement 
on  wtaer  qtiaUty  If  the  State  or  other  ap- 
propriate agency  has  mads  a  certification 
pursuant  to  [WQIA].""  Perhsps  Senator 
Jackson  would  have  required  some  considera- 
tion and  balancing  of  environmental  costs — 
despite  the  lack  of  a  formal  detailed  stata- 
ment — but  he  did  not  spell  out  his  views. 
No  Senator,  other  than  Senators  Jackson 
and  Muskle,  addressed  himself  spedflcally 
to  the  problem  during  fioor  discussion.  Nor 
did  any  member  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives."  Tbe  section-by-section  analysis  of 
NEPA  submitted  to  the  Senate  clearly  stated 
the  overriding  purpose  of  Section  104:  thftt 
"no  agency  may  substitute  the  procedures 
outlined  In  this  Act  for  more  restrictive  and 
specific  procedures  established  by  law  govern- 
ing Its  activities."  "  The  report  does  not  sug- 
gest there  that  NEPA  procedures  should  be 
entirely  abandoned,  but  rather  that  they 
shovild  not  be  "substituted"  for  more  spedflc 
standards.  In  one  rather  cryptic  sentence, 
the  analysis  does  muddy  the  waters  some- 
what, stating  that  "(i)t  is  the  Intention  that 
where  there  is  no  more  effective  procedure 
already  established,  the  procediu-e  of  this  act 
wlU  be  followed.""  Notably,  however,  the 
sentence  does  not  state  that  in  the  presence 
of  "more  effective  procedures"  the  NEPA  pro- 
cedure will  be  abandoned  entirely.  It  seems 
purposefully  vague,  quite  posdbly  meaning 
that  obedience  to  the  certifications  of  stand- 
ard setting  agencies  must  alter,  by  supple- 
menting, the  normal  "procedure  of  this  act." 

This  rather  meager  legislative  history,  in 
our  view,  cannot  radically  transform  the 
purport  of  the  plain  words  of  Section  104. 
Had  the  Senate  sponsors  fully  intended  to 
allow  a  total  abdication  of  NEPA  responsi- 
bilities in  water  quality  matters — rather  than 
a  supplementing  of  them  by  strict  obedience 
to  the  specific  standards  of  WQIA — ^the  lan- 
guage of  Section  104  could  easily  have  been 
changed.  As  tbe  Supreme  Court  often  has 
said,  the  leglalaUve  history  of  a  statute  (par- 
ticularly such  relatively  meager  and  vague 
history  as  we  have  here)  cannot  radically 
affect  Ita  Interpretation  if  the  language  of 
the  statute  is  clear.  See,  e.g.,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.  V.  NLRB.  330  VS.  485  (1947);  Kueh- 
ner  v.  Irving  Triut  Co..  209  U.S.  446  (1937); 
Fairport.  PaineaviUe  A  Eastern  R.  Co.  v.  Afere- 
dith,  293  U.S.  588  (1934);  Wilbur  v.  United 
States  ex  rel.  Vindicator  Consolidated  Gold 
Mining  Co.,  284  U.8.  231  (1931).  In  a  recent 
case  Interpreting  a  veterans'  act,  the  Court 
set  down  the  principle  which  must  govern 
our  approach  to  the  case  before  us : 

"Having  concluded  that  the  provisions  of 
i  1  are  clear  and  unequivocal  on  their  face, 
we  find  no  need  to  reeort  to  the  leglalatlve 
history  of  the  Act.  Since  the  State  has  placed 
such  heavy  reliance  upon  that  history,  how- 
ever, we  do  deem  it  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  this  history  is  at  best  inconclpslve.  It  is 
true,  as  the  State  pointe  out,  that  Repre- 
sentative Rankin,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee handling  the  biU  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  expressed  his  view  during  the  course 
of  discussion  of  the  bill  on  tbe  floor  that  the 
1941  Act  would  not  apply  to  [the  sort  of 
case  in  question]  •  •  •.  But  such  state- 
mente,  even  whan  they  stand  slone,  hftv* 
never  been  regarded  as  sufficiently  compelling 
to  Justify  deviation  frmn  the  plain  language 
of  a  statute.  •  •  •" 

United  States  v.  Oregon,  386  U.S.  643.  648 
(1961).  (Footnotes  omitted.)  It-ts.  after  aU, 
the  plain  language  of  the  statute  which  aU 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
must  approve  or  dlsm>prove.  The  courto 
should  not  allow  that  language  to  be  sig- 
nlfleantly  undercut.  In  cases  such  as  this 
one,  the  most  we  should  do  to  Interpret  dear 
statutory  wording  U  to  see  that  the  over' 
riding  purpose  behind  the  wording  supports 
Its  plain  meaning.  We  have  done  that  here. 
And  we  condudo  that  Section  104  ot  MXPA 
doss  not  psnatt  tbs  sort  of  total  abdlcatloa 
ot  rsqKJOSltiluty  practlocd  by  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commlssloii. 
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Petitioners'  final  attack  Is  on  the  Com- 
misdon's rules  governing  a  particular  set 
of  nuclear  facilities:  those  for  which  con- 
struction permlta  were  granted  without  oon- 
dderatlon  of  environmental  Issues,  but  for 
which  operating  licenses  have  yet  to  be  is- 
sued. These  fadlitles,  still  in  varying  stsges 
of  construction,  include  the  one  of  most 
Immediate  concern  to  one  of  the  petitioners: 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant  on 
Chtaaptake  Bay   in  Maryland. 

The  Commission's  rules  recognize  that  the 
granting  of  a  construction  permit  before 
NEPA's  effective  date  does  not  Justify  bland 
Inattention  to  envlronmeotsl  coosequsooes 
imtU  the  operating  license  proceedings,  per- 
hi^M  tar  In  the  future.  Ilie  rules  require  thst 
measures  be  taken  now  tar  environmental 
protection.  Specifically,  the  Commlsdon  has 
provided  for  three  such  measures  during  the 
pre-t^Mratlng  license  stage.  First,  It  has  re- 
quired that  a  condition  be  added  to  all  con- 
struction permits,  "whenever  issued,"  which 
would  oblige  the  hdders  of  the  permlta  to 
observe  all  applicable  environmenal  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  federal  or  state  law.  Second, 
it  has  required  permit  holders  to  submit  their 
own  environmental  report  on  the  fadllty  un- 
der construction.  And  third,  it  has  initiated 
procedures  for  the  drafting  of  ita  staff's  "de- 
tailed environmental  statement"  in  advance 
of  operating  license  proceedings.** 

The  one  thing  the  Commission  has  refused 
to  do  is  take  any  Independent  action  based 
upon  the  material  in  the  environmental  re- 
porta  and  "detailed  statMnents."  Whatever 
environmental  damage  the  reporta  and  state- 
menta  may  reveal,  the  Commission  will  allow 
construction  to  proceed  on  the  original  plans. 
It  will  not  even  consider  requiring  alterations 
In  those  plans  (beyond  compliance  with 
external  standards  which  would  be  bind- 
ing in  any  event),  though  the  "detailed 
statemento"  miist  contain  an  analysis  at 
possible  altematlvee  and  may  suggest  rela- 
tlvdy  Inexpensive  but  highly  beneOdol 
changes.  Moreover,  the  Commission  has,  as 
a  blanket  policy,  refxised  to  consider  the  pos- 
dblllty  of  temporarily  halting  construction 
in  particular  cases  pending  a  full  study  of  a 
faculty's  environmental  Uapoict.  It  has  also 
refused  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  "back- 
fitting"  for  particular  fadlitles  (alteration  of 
already  constructed  portions  of  the  tfteiUtles 
In  order  to  incorporate  new  technological  da- 
velopmenta  designed  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment) .  Thus  reporta  and  statementa  wlU  be 
produced,  but  nothing  wUl  be  done  with 
them.  Once  again,  the  Commission  seems 
to  believe  that  the  mere  drafting  and  filing 
of  pi4>er8  is  enough  to  satisfy  NEPA. 

The  Conunlssion  appears  to  recogniae  the 
severe  limitation  which  ita  rules  Impose  on 
environmental  protection.  Yet  It  argues  that 
fuU  NKPA  condderaUon  of  alternatives  and 
Independent  action  would  cause  too  much 
delay  at  tbe  pre-operatlng  license  stage.  It 
Justifies  ita  rules  as  the  most  that  is  "prac- 
ticable, in  the  light  of  environmental  needs 
and  'other  eaeentlal  condderatlons  of  na- 
tional poUcy'.""  It  dtes,  in  particular,  the 
"national  power  crisis"  as  a  condderatlon  of 
national  policy  mlUtatlng  against  delay  In 
consttvction  of  nudear  power  fadUtles. 

'me  Commlsdon  reUes  upon  the  fiexlble 
NKPA  mandate  to  "use  aU  practicable  means 
consistent  with  other  essential  condderatlons 
of  national  poUey."  As  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  however,  that  mandate  appUes 
only  to  the  substantive  guidelines  set  forth 
in  Section  101  of  the  Act.  See  pages  9-10 
supra.  The  procedural  duties,  the  duties  to 
give  fuU  consideration  to  environmental  pro- 
tactton,  are  subject  to  a  much  more  strict 
standard  of  compUance.  By  now,  the  appU- 
eable prlndple  should  be  absolutely  dear. 
NKPA  requires  that  an  agency  must — to 
tbe  fullest  extent  poeslble  under  ito  other 
statutory  obligations— condder  alternatives 
to  ita  actions  which  would  reduce  environ- 
menal damage.  That  prlndple  estabUabas 
tbat  oonsldsratlon  of  envlKHimental  mattets 
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■  must  tw  moc*  than  a  pro  forma  ritual. 
Clearly.  It  la  pointlasa  to  "oonalder"  en- 
vlroninantal  oosta  without  also  Mrtoualy 
conalderlm  action  to  avoid  them.  Such  a  full 
wcerdae  of  aubatantlve  dlacretlon  la  reqiilrad 
at  every  Important,  appropriate  and  non- 
dupIlcatlTe  stage  of  an  agency'*  proceedings. 
See  text  at  pages  16-17  ntpra. 

The  special  Importance  of  the  pre-operat- 

.  Ing  license  stage  Is  not  difficult  to  fathom. 

In  cases  where  environmental  costs  were 

-   not  considered  In  granting  a  construction 

permit,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  planned 

tkclllty  will  Include  some  features  which  do 

significant  damage  to  the  environment  and 

which  could  not  have  survived  a  rlgoroiu 

balanrlng  of  costs  and  benefits.  At  the  later 

■  operating  license  proceedings,  this  environ- 
mental damage  will  have  to  be  fully  consid- 
ered. But  by  that  time  the  situation  will 
have  changed  radically.  Once  a  facility  has 
been  completely  constructed,  the  economic 
cost  of  any  alteration  may  be  very  great.  In 
the  language  of  NEPA.  there  Is  lUely  to  be 
an  "Irreversible  and  irretrievable  commit- 
ment of  resources,"  which  will  inevitably  re- 
strict the  Commlsnion's  options.  Either  the 
licensee  will  have  to  undergo  a  major  ex- 
pense In  making  alterations  In  a  completed 
facility  or  the  environmental  barm  will  have 
to  be  tolerated.  It  is  all  too  probable  that 
the  latter  result  would  come  to  pass. 

By  refusing  to  consider  requirement  of 
alterations  until  construction  is  completed, 
the  Commission  may  effectively  foreclose  the 
environmental  protection  desired  by  Con- 
gress. It  may  also  foreclose  rigorous  consid- 
erations of  environmental  factors  at  the 
eventual  operating  license  proceedings.  If 
"irreversible  and  Irretrievable  commit- 
ment |s)  of  resources"  have  already  been 
made,  the  license  hearing  (and  any  public 
Intervention  therein)  may  become  a  hoUow 
exercise.  This  hardly  amounts  to  considera- 
tion of  environmental  values  "to  the  fullest 
extent  possible." 

A  full  NKPA  consideration  of  alterations  in 
the  original  plans  of  a  facility,  then.  U  both 
Important  and  appropriate  well  before  the 
<q>erattng  license  proceedings.  It  Is  not  dupli- 
cative If  environmental  Issues  were  not  con- 
sidered in  granting  the  construction  permit. 
And  it  need  not  be  duplicated,  absent  new 
Information  or  new  developments,  at  the  op- 
erating Uoense  stage.  In  order  that  the  pre- 
operatlng  license  review  be  as  effective  as 
possible,  the  Commission  should  consider 
very  seriously  the  requirement  of  a  tempo- 
rary halt  in  construction  pending  Its  review 
and  the  "backfltting"  of  technological  In- 
novations. For  no  action  which  might  mlnl- 
mlae  environmental  damage  may  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand.  Of  course,  final  operation  of  the 
facility  may  be  delayed  thereby.  But  some 
delay  Is  Inherent  whenever  the  NEPA  con- 
sideration Is  conducted — whether  before  or  at 
the  license  proceedings.  It  is  far  more  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  dday 
operation  at  a  stage  whore  real  environmental 
protactlon  may  come  about  than  at  a  stage 
where  corrective  action  may  be  so  costly  as 
to  be  Impossible. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  the  Commission 
must  go  farther  than  it  has  in  its  present 
rulss.  It  must  consider  action,  as  well  as 
file  reports  and  pupvn,  at  the  pre-operating 
license  stage.  As  the  Commission  candidly  ad- 
mits, such  consideration  does  not  amount  to 
a  retroactive  application  of  NEPA.  Although 
the  projects  in  question  may  have  been  com- 
menced and  Initially  approved  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  the  Act  clearly  applies  to  them 
since  they  must  still  pass  muster  before  go- 
ing Into  full  operation.*  All  we  demand  is 
that  the  environmental  review  be  as  full  and 
fruitful  as  possible. 

TI  * 

We  hold  that,  in  the  four  respects  detailed 
above,  the  Commission  must  revise  its  rules 
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goremlng  oonalderatien  of  environmental  la- 
sues.  We  do  not  impose  a  harsh  burden  on 
the  Commission.  For  we  require  only  an  ex- 
ercise ot  substantive  discretion  which  will 
protect  the  environment  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible."  No  lees  is  reqiUred  If  the  grand 
congressional  purposes  underlying  MXPA  az« 
to  become  a  reality. 

Reitumded  for  proceedinga  consistent  with 
thia  ofHnUm. 

(Public  Law  91-190,  9Ut  Congress,  S.  107S, 
January  1,  1970 1 
Appkndix 
An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969." 

FUBPOSX 

Sac.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  policy  which  will  encour- 
age productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  his  environment;  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam- 
age to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man; 
to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  Important  to 
the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

■ITiliE  I 

DKCI.AaATION  OF  NATIONAL  KNVniONKXNTAL 
POIICT 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound  impact  of  man's  activity  on  the 
interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  nat- 
ural environment,  particularly  the  profound 
influences  of  population  growth,  high- 
density  iirbanlzatlon,  industrial  expansion, 
resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expand- 
ing technological  advances  and  recognizing 
further  the  critical  Importance  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  environmental  quality  to 
the  overall  welfare  and  development  of  man, 
declares  that  it  Is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  con- 
cerned public  and  private  org^anizatlons,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  xinder  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  It  is  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  Improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  reeources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetically  and  cul- 
turally pleasing  surroiudlngs; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion, risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde- 
sirable and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  Important  historic,  ciiltural. 
and  natural  aspects  of  o\it  national  heri- 
tage, and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity  and 
variety  of  individual  choice; 

(6)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhanoe  the  quality  of  renewaUe  re- 
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sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(c)  The  Congress  recognizee  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment. 

Sac.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible: 
(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted 
and  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (2)  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  Insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning 
and  in  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an 
impact  on  man's  environment; 

(B)  identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures.  In  consultatloq  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  QualltV  established  by 
title  n  of  this  Act.  whlcb^rUl  Insure  that 
presently  unquantlfled  envlro^nental  amen- 
ities and  values  may  be  glvAi  appropriate 
consideration  In  decisionmaking  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations; 

(C)  Include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  htmian  environment, 
a  detailed  statement  by  the  responalble 
official  on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
I>osed  action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(ill)  altematlvee  to  the  proposed  action, 
(It)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of   man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which  would  be 
Involved  in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  tkgen- 
cles,  which  are  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public 
as  provided  by  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro- 
priata  alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
of  action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves  un- 
resolved conflicts  concerning  alternative 
uses  of  available  resourcee; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldvrlde  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  sup- 
port to  Initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs 
designed  to  maximize  international  coopera- 
tion in  anticlpatng  and  preventing  a  decline 
In  the  quality  of  mankind's  world  environ- 
ment; 

(F)  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  information  useful  In  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment; 

(O)  Initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor- 
mation in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  prcjecte;  and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  title  n  of  this  Act. 

Szc.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment shall  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,    administrative    regulations,    and 
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current  policies  and  proceduree  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
deflclendea  or  inconalatencies  therein 
which  prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  ptir- 
poees  and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall 
propose  to  the  President  not  later  than 
July  1,  1971,  »nch  measiires  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  their  authority  and  policies 
mto  conformity  with  the  Intent,  purposes, 
and  procedures  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

Sxc.  104.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103 
shall  In  any  way  affect  the  specific  statutory 
obligations  of  any  Federal  agency  ( 1 )  to  com- 
ply with  criteria  or  standards  of  environ- 
mental quality,  (2)  to  cordlnate  or  consult 
with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or 
(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  contin- 
gent upon  the  recommendations  or  certi- 
fication of  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
In  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
forth  in  existing  authcM-lzatlons  of  Federal 
agencies. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  See.  e.g..  Environmental  Education  Act, 
20  U.S.C.A.  11531  (1971  Pocket  Part):  Air 
Q\iallty  Act  of  1967,  42  U.S.C.  S  1857  (Supp. 
V  1966-1969);  Environmental  Qiiallty  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,  42  U.S.C.A.  55  4372- 
4374  (1971  Pocket  Part) ;  Water  and  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970, 
Pub.  L.  91-224,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  (1970). 

•42  Va.CJL.  J  4321  et  seq.  (1971  Pocket 
Part). 

*The  full  text  of  Title  I  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  this  opinion. 

<■  Before  the  enactment  of  NEPA,  the  Com- 
mission did  recognize  Its  separate  statutory 
mandate  to  consider  the  specific  radiological 
hazards  caused  by  Ita  actions;  but  It  argued 
that  It  could  not  consider  broader  environ- 
mental Impacts.  Its  position  was  upheld  in 
State  of  Nev  Hampshire  v.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  1  Clr..  406  F.2d  170,  cert,  denied. 
395U.S.  962  (1969). 

•Only  once — In  1 102(2)  (B) — does  the  Act 
state,  in  terms,  that  federal  agencies  must 
give  full  "consideration"  to  environmental 
Impact  as  part  of  their  decision  making  proc- 
esses. However,  a  requirement  of  considera- 
tion is  clearly  implicit  in  the  substantive 
mandate  of  i  101.  in  the  requirement  of 
1 102(1)  that  all  laws  and  regulations  be 
"interpreted  and  administered"  In  accord- 
ance with  that  mandate,  and  In  the  other 
specific  procedural  measures  compelled  by 
1 102(2) .  The  only  circuit  to  interpret  NEPA 
to  date  has  aald  that  "(t]hlB  Act  esaentlaUy 
states  that  every  federal  agency  absOl  consider 
ec(doglcal  ftactors  when  dealing  with  activities 
which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man's  environ- 
ment." Zabel  V.  Tabb.  6  Clr..  430  F.2d  199, 
211  (1970).  Thus  a  purely  mechanical  com- 
pliance with  the  particular  measures  re- 
quired in  1 102(2)  (C)  and  (D)  will  not 
satisfy  the  Act  If  they  do  not  amount  to  full 
good  faith  consideration  at  the  environment. 
See  text  at  pages  14-18  infra.  The  requlre- 
mente  of  5  102(2)  must  not  be  read  so  nar- 
rowly as  to  erase  the  general  Import  of 
15  101,  102(1)  and  102(2)    (A)  &  (B). 

On  April  23,  1971,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality — established  by  NEPA — 
Issued  guidelines  for  federal  agencies  on  com- 
pliance with  the  Act.  36  Fed.  Rxo.  7723  (April 
23,  1971).  The  CouncU  stated  that  "[t]he 
objective  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act  and 
of  these  guidelines  Is  to  build  Into  the  agency 
decision  making  process  an  appropriate  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  environmental 
aspecta  of  proposed  action  •  •  *."  td.  at 
7724. 

'Hearings  on  S.  1075,  5.  237  and  S.  1752 
Before  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  206 
(1969).  Just  before  the  Senate  finally  ap- 
proved NEPA,  Senator  Jackson  said  on  the 
floor  that  the  Act  "dlrecta  all  agencies  to 
assvire  consideration  of  the  environmental 
Impact  of  their  actions  In  decisionmaking'* 
116  CoMO.  Btc.  (Part  SO)  4M10  (19«B). 
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<  Bearings  on  S.  1075.  supra  Note  6,  at  116. 
Again,  the  Senator  reemphaslzed  his'  point  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  sa3rlng:  "To  Insure 
that  the  policies  and  goals  defined  in  this 
act  are  Infused  into  the  ongoing  programs 
and  actions  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
act  also  established  some  Important  'action- 
forcing*  procedures."  116  Cono.  Rec.  (Part 
30)  at  40416.  The  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Report 
on  NEPA  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
"actlon-forolng"  provisions  which  require 
full  and  rigorous  consideration  of  environ- 
mental values  as  an  Integral  part  of  agency 
decision  making.  S.  Rep.  No.  91-206,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969). 

•The  word  "approprtate"  In  1 102(3)  (B) 
catmot  be  interpreted  to  blunt  the  thrust 
of  the  whole  Act  or  to  give  agencies  broad 
discretion  to  downplay  envlroxmiental  fac- 
tors In  their  decision  making  processes.  The 
Act  requires  consideration  "appropriate"  to 
the  problem  of  protecting  our  threatened  en- 
vironment, not  consideration  "appropriate" 
to  the  whims,  habits  or  other  particular 
concerns  of  federal  agencies.  See  Note  5 
supra. 

•Senator  Jackson  specifically  recognized 
the  requirement  of  a  balancing  Judgment. 
He  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  "Sub- 
section 102(b)  requires  the  development  of 
procedures  designed  to  Insure  that  all  rele- 
vant environmental  values  and  amenities  are 
considered  in  the  calculus  of  project  de- 
velopment and  decision  making.  Subsection 
102(c)  eetablishes  a  procedure  designed  to 
Insure  that  in  Instances  where  a  proposed 
major  Federal  action  would  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  environment  that  the  im- 
pact has  in  fact  been  considered,  that  any 
adverse  aflecte  which  cannot  be  avoided  are 
Justified  by  some  other  stated  consideration 
of  national  policy,  that  short-term  uses  are 
consistent  with  long-term  productivity,  and 
that  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mltmente  of  resources  are  warranted."  115 
CONO.  Rec.  (Part  21)   29066  (1969). 

» The  C<Mnmlsslon,  arguing  before  this 
court,  has  mistakenly  confused  the  tvro 
standards,  using  the  1 101(B)  language  to 
suggest  that  it  has  broad  discretion  in  per- 
formance of  5 102  procedural  duties.  We 
stress  the  necessity  to  separate  the  two,  sub- 
stantive and  procedural,  standards.  See  text 
at  page  37  infra. 

u  The  Senators'  views  are  contained  in 
"Major  Changes  In  S.  1075  as  Passed  by  the 
Senate,"  116  Cong.  Rec.  (Part  30)  at  40417- 
40418.  The  Representatives'  views  are  con- 
tained in  a  sepcuate  statement  filed  with  the 
Conference  Report,  116  Cong.  Rec.  (Part  29) 
39702-39703  (1969). 

"  5  Section  104  of  NEPA  provides  that  the 
Act  does  not  eliminate  any  duties  already 
imposed  by  other  "specific  statutory  obliga- 
tions." Only  when  such  specific  obligations 
conflict  with  NEPA  do  agencies  liave  a  right 
under  1 104  and  the  "fullest  extent  possible" 
language  to  dilute  their  compliance  with  the 
full  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act.  See  text  at 
pages  28-35  infra.  Sections  103  and  105  also 
support  the  general  Interpretation  that  the 
"fullest  extent  poeslble"  language  exempta 
agencies  from  full  compliance  only  when 
there  is  a  conflict  of  statutory  ObllgaUona. 
Section  103  provides  for  agency  review  of 
existing  oMlgatlons  In  order  to  discover  and. 
if  possible,  correct  any  conflicts.  See  text  at 
pages  21-22  infra.  And  5  106  provides  that 
"(tlhe  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this 
Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set  forth 
in  existing  authoriaatlons  of  Federal  agen- 
cies." The  report  of  the  House  conferees 
states  that  5 106  "does  not  •  •  •  obviate 
the  reqiiirement  that  the  Federal  agencies 
conduct  their  activities  in  acccxdance  with 
the  iHTOvlsions  of  this  bill  unless  to  do  so 
would  clearly  violate  their  existing  statutory 
obUgatlons."  116  Cong.  Rsc.  (Part  30)  at 
89703.  The  sectlon-by-eectlon  analysis  by 
the  Senate  conferees  makes  exactly  the  same 
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point  In  slightly  different  language.  115 
Cono.  Rec.  (Part  30)  at  40418.  The  guide- 
lines published  by  the  Coiuicll  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty  state  that  "[t]he  phzaae 
'to  the  fulleat  extent  possible'  •  •  •  la 
meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  comjAj  with 
the  requirement  unless  existing  law  appli- 
cable to  the  agency's  operations  expressly 
prohlUts  or  makes  compliance  impoasible." 
36  Fed.  Reg.  at  7724. 

"  Texas  Committee  on  Satural  Resources 
V.  United  States,  WJD.  Tex.,  1  Envlr.  Rpts — 
Cas.  1303,  1304  (1070).  A  few  of  the  courte 
which  have  considered  NEPA  to  date  have 
made  statements  stressing  the  discretionary 
aspecte  of  the  Act.  See.  e.g.,  Pennsylvania  Kn- 
vtronmental  Council  v.  Bartlett,  MJ).  Pa.. 
316  F.  Supp.  238  (1970);  Bucklein  v.  Volpe. 
NX>.  Cal..  3  Envir.  Rpt»— Cas.  1063.  1068 
(1970) .  The  Commission  and  Intervenors  rely 
upon  these  statements  quite  heavily.  How- 
ever, their  reliance  is  misplaced,  since  the 
courts  In  question  were  not  referring  to  the 
procedural  duties  created  by  NEPA.  Rather. 
they  were  concerned  with  the  Act's  substan- 
tive goals  or  with  such  peripheral  masters  as 
retroactive  application  of  the  Act.         ^ 

The  general  interpretation  of  NEPA  which 
we  outline  in  text  at  pages  4-11  supra  Is  fully 
supported  by  the  scholarly  commentary.  See. 
e.g.,  Donovan,  The  Federal  Oovemment  and 
Environmental  Control:  Administrative  Re- 
form on  the  Executive  Level.  12  B.C.  Ind.  ft 
COM.  L.  Rev.  641  (1971);  Hanks  &  Hanks,  An 
Environmental  Bill  of  Bights:  The  Citizen 
Suit  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  24  Rtrro.  L.  Bsv.  231  (1070) ;  Slve. 
Some  Thoughts  of  an  Environmental  Lawyer 
<n  the  Wilderness  of  Administrative  Law.  70 
COLUic.  L.  Rev.  612,  643-660  (1070) ;  Peterson, 
An  Analysis  of  Title  I  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  1  Envix.  L. 
RPTB.  60036  (1971) ;  Yannaoone,  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  I  Env9.  Law 
8  (1970);  Note,  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act:  A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Clothing?.  37 
BaooKLTN  L.  Rxv.  130  (tf  70) . 

''In  Case  No.  34371,  petitlonecB  attack 
four  aspecta  oA  the  Commission's  rules. 
which  are  outlined  In  text.  In  Case  No.  24330, 
they  challenge  a  particular  ai^lloatlon  of 
the  rules  in  the  granting  of  a  particular  con- 
struction permit — that  for  the  Calvert  GUffs 
Nuclear  Power  Plant.  However,  their  chal- 
lenge conslste  largely  of  an  attack  on  the 
substance  of  one  aspect  of  the  rules  also 
attacked  in  Case  No.  24,871.  Thus  we  are 
able  to  resolve  both  casee  together,  and 
our  remand  to  the  Commission  for  further 
rule  making  Includes  a  remand  for  fur- 
ther consideration  relating  to  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  Plant  in  Case  No.  24,830.  See  Part  V 
of  this  opinion,  infra. 

>*36  FB>.  REG.  6463  (AprU  3,  1070). 

u  36'FKD.  RTC.  8604  ( Jtine  8,  1070) . 

"86  FkD.  Bbo.  18400  (December  4,  1070). 
The  version  of  the  rules  flnaUy  adopted  Is 
now  printed  in  10  C  J'Jl.  f  50,  hpp.  D,  pp. 
246-250  (1971). 

"  10  C  JJl.  5  50,  App.  D,  at  340. 

>*The  guidelines  issued  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  enq>hasize  the  Im- 
portance of  consideration  of  alternatives  to 
staff  recommendations  during  the  agency 
review  process:  "A  rigorous  e^Ioration  and 
objective  evaluation  of  alternative  actions 
that  might  avoid  some  or  all  of  the  advent 
environmental  effecta  Is  nssmitlsl  Suflleieiit 
analysia  of  such  altematlvea  and  their  oosta 
and  impact  on  the  environment  should  ac- 
company the  proposed  action  through  the 
agency  review  process  in  order  not  to  fare- 
Close  prematurely  options  which  might  have 
leas  detrimental  effects."  89  Fko.  Bao.  at  77SS. 
The  CouncU  alao  states  that  an  objective  of 
ita  guldeunas  la  "to  assist  agencies  In  imple- 
menting not  only  the  letter,  but  the  qiirlt.  of 
the  Act."  Id.  at  7734. 

••  10  CrSL.  5  3.104(b)  (3)  (lOTl). 

■•  In  recent  yean,  the  oourte  have  beecoM 
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larr— rtntly  atetot  In  Nqulrlnc  thrnt  f Mtattl 
HgiPctM  Vtn  vp  to  tb^r  inaiMlat^w  to  oo&- 
IdK  tha  pabUe  mtanat.  Tliay  Iiat*  tMoooM 
Inewrtfuly  tmpatUot  with  acaootM  whtah 
ftttampt  to  ftTold  or  dUut*  tlMir  itfttutorUf 
Impn— d  rols  m  protacton  of  public  Intarwt 
TaluM  beyond  tb«  narrow  oonoema  of  In- 
duatrlaa  being  regulated.  See,  e^«  Vdatt  v. 
rPC.   887  VA.  438    (1997):   gnvtronmeHtal 

Defetue   Fund,   inc.   v.    RuektUhaua.   

UAJ^pXt.C.    .    489    FAI    584    (1871); 

JToae  T.  OJiJ^  189  UAAppJ>.0.  160.  480 
T.aA  891  (1970):  Xnviinimin««<ai  Defgnae 
Fund.  Inc.  v.  i;^.  Dept.  of  HJl.  «  V..  188 
UjBJippD.C.  881,  488  FJd  1088  (1970).  In 
commenting  on  the  Atomlo  Knergy  Oommls- 
■Uml  pre-NXPA  duty  to  conatder  bealth  and 
aafety  mattera.  tbe  Supreme  Court  aald  "tbe 
reaponatblllty  for  aafeguardlng  that  health 
and  aafety  belonga  under  the  statute  to  the 
CXunmlaalon.''  Power  Reactor  Development 
Co.  V.  I.UJMM.W.,  367  VS.  89«.  404  (1981). 
The  Second  Circuit  haa  made  the  same  point 
regarding  the  Federal  Power  CommUalon; 
"In  this  case,  as  In  numy  othera,  tbe  Com- 
miatioa  has  claimed  to  be  the  rapreeenUUve 
of  the  public  Intweat.  Thla  role  doee  not  per- 
mit It  to  act  as  an  umpire  blandly  caning 
balls  and>strlltea  for  adveraarlea  appnarlnc 
before  It;  the  right  of  the  public  must  receive 
acUve  and  afflrmatlTe  protection  at  the  handa 
of  the  Comtntaalon."  8cen<c  Hvdaon  Preeer- 
vaUon  Oon/erenee  v.  FPC.  3  Clr..  8M  FJd  808. 
680  (1988). 

■  10  CFJL  I  80,  App.  D,  at  840. 
•85  Fb>.  Rse.  18470   (December  4.   1970). 
'  ••  Brief  for  reapondanU  In  No.  24371  at  40. 
*  In  some  eases,  the  courts  have  had  a  dlffl> 
cult  time  determining  whether  particular  fed- 
eral  actions  ware  "taken"   befwe  or  after 
January  1.  1970.  9ut  they  have  all  started 
from  the  baalc  rule  that  any  action  taken 
after  that  date  must  comply  with  NEPA's 
procedural  requlrementa.   See  Note,  XetrO' 
oetlve  AppHoation  of  the  Nattonel  Snvlron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1968.  80  Much.  L.  Rxv. 
783  (1071).  and  cases  cited  therein.  Clearly, 
any  hearing  held  between  January  1, 1970  and 
March  4,  1071,  which  eulmlnatee  in  tbe  grant 
of  a  permit  or  license  U  a  federal  action  taken 
after  the  Act'a  effecUva  <tete. 
"  See  text  at  pages  1^18  supra. 
"  As  early  as  Blarch  5, 1970.  President  Nixon 
auted  In  an  exeoutlTe  order  that  NKPA  re- 
quires consideration  of  enTlronmental  fac- 
tors   at    public    hmrtnga,    Kxecutlye    Order 
11614.  35  Pso.  R«G.  4347  (March  5,  1970).  See 
al»o  Part  n  of  this  opinion. 

"In  Part  V  of  this  opinion,  we  hold  that 
the  Commission  must  promptly  consider  the 
environmental  impact  of  projects  initially 
approved  before  January  l.  1970  but  not  yet 
granted  an  operating  Ucense.  We  hold  that 
the  Commission  may  not  wait  until  con- 
struction la  entirely  ooo^ileted  and  comrtdor 
ienvmmmental  taotora  only  at  the  operating 
itoenee  hearings;  rather,  before  environmen- 
tal damage  has  been  Irreparably  done  by  full 
ooostruotlon  of  a  facility,  the  Commlaslon 
must  consider  alterations  in  tbe  plans.  Much 
the  same  principle — of  making  alt^tlons 
while  they  still  may  be  made  at  relatively 
small  expense — applies  to  projecu  approved 
without  NKPA  compliance  after  the  Act's 
effective  date.  A  total  reversal  of  the  basic 
dsclslon  to  construct  a  particular  facility 
or  take  a  particular  action  may  then  be  dlffl- 
oult.  Unce  substantial  rcaourcee  may  already 
have  been  committed  to  the  project.  Slitce 
NKPA  must  apply  to  the  project  in  some 
faahlon,  however,  it  la  essential  that  It  apply 
aa  effectively  as  possible — requiring  altera- 
tions In  parts  of  tbe  project  to  which  re- 
souroee  have  not  yet  been  inalterably  com- 
mitted at  great  expense. 

One  Dlatrlet  Court  has  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  Instant  compliance  with  NKPA. 
It  siiggested  another  measure  which  sgendee 
should  take  while  In  the  proeeaa  of  develop- 
ing rulee.  It  said:  "The  NKPA  doee  not  re- 
quire the  impossible.  Nor  would  It  require. 
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in  effect,  a  moratorluih  on  all  projects  which 
had  an  environmental  Impact  wbUe  awaiting 
nompllarvce  with  1 103(3)  (B).  it  would  suf- 
fice if  the  statement  pomted  out  this  de- 
ficiency. The  decisionmakers  could  then 
determine  whether  any  purpoee  would  be 
served  In  delaying  the  project  whUe  awaiting 
the  development  of  such  criteria."  Mnviron- 
mental  Defetue  Fund.  Inc.  v.  Corps  of  Sngi- 
neert,  EX>.  Ark.,  335  F£upp.  740,  768  (1971). 
Apparently,  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commisalon 
did  not  even  go  this  far  toward  ootuidering 
the  lack  of  a  NKPA  public  hearing  as  a  beats 
for  delaying  projects  between  the  Act's  effec- 
tive date  and  adoption  of  the  rules. 

Of  course,  on  tbe  facts  of  theae  cases,  we 
need  not  express  any  final  view  on  the  legal 
effect  of  the  Commission's  failure  to  comply 
with  NKPA  after  the  Act's  eflecUve  date. 
Mere  poet  hoc  alterations  In  plans  may  not 
be  enough,  espedaUy  In  view  of  the  Com- 
mission's long  delay  In  promulgating  rulea. 
Less  than  a  year  ago.  this  court  was  asked 
to  review  a  refusal  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  consider  environmental  fac- 
tors in  granting  a  license.  We  held  that  the 
case  was  not  yet  ripe  for  review.  But  we 
stated:  "If  the  Commission  persists  in  exr 
eluding  such  evidence,  it  Is  courting  the 
possibility  that  if  error  is  found  a  court 
will  reverse  its  final  order,  condemn  Its  pro- 
ceeding as  so  much  waste  motion,  and  order 
that  the  proceeding  be  conducted  over  again 
In  a  way  that  realistically  permits  de  novo 
consideration  of  the  tendered  evidence." 
Thermal  Ecology  Bftiat  be  Preserved  v.  AEC 
139  U.S.App.D.C.  366,  368,  433  PJd  624,  626 
(1870). 

"See  10  CJ.B.  130  (1971)  for  the  stand- 
ards which  the  Commission  had  developed 
to  deal  with  radioactive  emissions  which 
might  pose  health  or  safety  problems. 

» 10  C  JJl.  I  60,  App.  D,  at  249.  AppendU 
D  does  require  that  applicanta'  environ- 
mental reports  and  the  Commission's  "de- 
taUed  statements"  Include  "a  discussion  of 
the  water  quality  aspects  of  tbe  propoeed 
acUon."  Id.  at  248.  But,  as  is  stated  in  text. 
It  bars  Independent  consideration  of  those 
matters  by  the  Commission's  reviewing 
boards  at  public  hearings.  It  also  baia  the 
Commisalon  from  requiring — or  even  consld- 
•rtng — any  water  protection  measures  not 
already  required  by  the  ajq^rovlng  state  agen- 
cies. See  Note  31  infra. « 

The  section  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
ContnM  Act  establishing  a  system  of  state 
agency  certification  Is  I  21,  as  amended  In 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
33  U.a.C.  S  1171  (1970).  In  text  below,  this 
section  is  discussed  ss  part  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act. 

"  10  CFJl.  i  60,  App.  D,  at  249. 
"/bid. 

"  The  relevant  porUon  Is  33  UJt.CJL  i  1171 
See  Nota  30  supra. 

"The  relevant  lang\iage  In  WQIA  aeexna 
carefully  to  avoid  any  such  restrictive  Im- 
pUcaUon.  It  provides  that  "(ejach  Federal 
agency  •  •  •  shall  •  •  •  insure  compU- 
ance  with  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards •  •  •."  38  VS.CJL  11171(a).  It  also 
provides  that  "[n]o  license  or  permit  shall  be 
granted  until  the  certification  required  by 
this  secUon  has  been  obtained  or  has  been 
waived  •  •  •.  No  Ucense  or  permit  shall  be 
granted  If  certification  has  been  denied 
•  •  •."  33  TJ.S.C_A  11171(b)(1).  Nowhere 
does  it  indicate  that  certification  must  be 
the  final  and  only  protection  against  un- 
justified water  pollution — a  fuUy  sufflelent 
ss  well  as  a  necessary  condition  for  t— ^l^p^.^^ 
of  a  federal  license  or  permit 

We  also  take  nota  of  121(c)  of  WQIA. 
which  states:  "Nothing  In  this  section  ■>»>ii 
be  construed  to  Umtt  the  authority  of  any 
department  or  agency  pursuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  require  oomj^lance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  •  •  ••• 
88  UACJi.  11171(0). 
■The  statemanta  by  Senators  Jackson  and 


Muskle  ware  made,  first,  at  the  Urns  tb» 
Senate    orlglaaUy    eonaldarad    WQIA.    lU 
Cowa.  Bmc.  (Part  31)  at  38083-88068.  Another 
relevant  colloquy  between  the  two  Senators 
occurred  when  the  Senate  oonaldared  ttaa 
Confrenee  Report  on  NKPA.  115  Como.  Bao.° 
(Part  30)    at  40418-40435.  Senator  Muskla 
made  a  further  statement  at  the  time  of  aw^i 
Senate  approval  ot  the  Oomf  erenoe  Beport  oa 
WQIA.    118   Coifa.   Bac.    (daUy   ecL)    84401 
(March  34. 1970). 
"lis  OoMo.  Bac.  (Part  81)  at  30063. 
"  nid.  See  alto  id.  at  39068.  Senator  Ja<A- 
son  appears  not  to  have  ascribed  major  im- 
portance to  the  compromise.  He  said.  "It  la 
my  uitderstandlng  that  there  was  never  any 
conflict  between  this  section  [of  WQIA]  and 
the  provisions  of  (NKPA).  If  both  bUls  weia 
enacted  in  their  present  form,  there  would  be 
a  requirement  for  State  certification,  as  wen 
as  a  requirement  that  tbe  Ucenslng  agency 
make  environmental  findings."  Id.  at  39068, 
He  added.  "The  agreed-upon  changes  men- 
tioned previously  would  change  the  language 
of  some  of  these  requlrementa,  but  their 
subetanoe    wo\Ud    remain     relatively     \m- 
changed."    Id.    at    39066.    Senator    Muskla 
seemed  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  sup- 
posed iconflict  between  the  two  bills.  See  id.  at 
29063;  115  Cong.  Rec.  (Part  30)  at  40426;  118 
Cong.  Rec.  (daily  ed.)  at  S4401.  i 

"  Tbe  Commission  has  called  to  our  atten- 
tion remarks  made  by  Congressman  Harsha. 
Tbe  Congressman  did  refer  to  a  statement 
by  Senator  Muskle  regarding  NEPA,  but  It 
was  a  statement  regarding  applicatloi^f  the 
Act  to  established  environmental  control 
agencies,  not  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween NEPA  and  WQIA.  116  Cong.  Rec.  (Part 
30)  at  40937-40938. 
»/<f.  at  40430. 
»Ibid. 

«  10  C  JJL  I  80.  App.  D.  If  1,  14. 
"  mef  for  respondente  in  No.  34371  at  88. 
"The  courts  which  have  held  NEPA  to  be 
nonretroactive  have  not  faced  sltuaUons  like 
the  one  before  us  here — situations  where 
there  are  two,  distinct  stages  of  federal  ap- 
proval, oiw  occurring  before  the  Act's  effec- 
tive date  and  one  after  that  date.  See  Note, 
aupra  Note  96. 

Tbe  guidelines  issued  by  the  Cotmcll  on 
Environmental  Quality  urge  agencies  to  em- 
I^oy  NKPA  procedures  to  wummiM  environ- 
mental damage,  even  when  approval  of  par- 
ticular projecta  was  given  before  January  1. 
1970:  "To  the  maTiminw  extent  practicable 
the  section  102(2)  (C)  procediuv  should  be 
applied  to  further  major  Federal  actions 
having  a  significant  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment even  though  they  arise  from  projecte 
or  programs  Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of 
[NEPA)  on  January  1.  1970.  Where  it  Is  not 
practicable  to  reassess  the  basic  course  of 
acUon.  It  U  still  important  that  further  In- 
cremental major  actions  be  shaped  ao  as  to 
minimize  adverse  environmental  con- 
sequences. It  u  also  Important  in  ftirther 
action  that  account  be  taken  of  environmen- 
tal consequences  not  fully  evaluated  at  the 
outset  of  tbe  project  or  program."  86  Fkd. 
Rao.  at  7727. 
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Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

ybn.  HICKB  of  MaasachUBetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  July 
10  and  11, 1971.  tbe  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Kazan  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
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honored  by  the  ylaltatlain  of  the  National 
Pilgrim  Virg^  Statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima.  This  statue  was  personally 
blessed  by  Pope  Paul  VI  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Our  Lady's  appearances  at 
Fatima.  Portugal— May  13,  1087. 

It  was  the  Pope's  desire  that  this  statue 
be  Itept  in  the  United  States  and  move 
about  in  pilgrimage  from  diocese  to  dio- 
cese. This  is  being  done  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  The  Blue  Army,  dedicated  to 
spreading  the  message  of  Fatima  for 
world  peace.  Boston  was  privileged  to 
have  Mary's  statue  visit  all  during  the 
month  of  July  1971,  and  South  Boston 
had  its  special  privilege  in  the  services 
at  the  Russian  CathoUc  Church  In  an 
especially  fitting  atmosphere. 

The  Uttle  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Kazan,  which  our  late  beloved  Cardinal 
Richard  J.  Cushing,  of  Bost(»i.  4»ened  in 
January  1960,  as  a  mission  tc^elp  us 
understand  and  appreciate  thr  eastern 
rites,  is  a  bit  of  the  traditional  Russian 
religious  atmosphere  and  architecture 
tucked  away  here  in  a  district  where 
many  European  cultures  have  tsiken.  root. 

The  blue  onicm-shaped  domes  over  a 
doorway  graced  by  a  mosaic  icon  of  Our 
Lady  of  Kazan,  many  beautiful  icons  or 
holy  pictures  hanging  in  the  church 
with  elaborate  brass  lamps  before  each 
one,  the  many  flickering  tapers  in  gleam- 
ing candelabra,  and  the  aura  of  in- 
cense all  add  their  part  to  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  liturgy  itself. 

The  sermrai  delivered  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Alexis  U.  Floridi,  S.J.,  carried  an 
inspiring  message  for  us  all. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  into  the 
Ricoao:' 

Ssascoir  or  Rxv.  Alxxis  V.  FLoamx.  SJ. 

My  Dear  Brethren,  on  behalf  of  the  pa- 
rishioners of  this  church  and  myself  I  want 
to  thank  the  good  people  of  South  Boston 
and  their  representative  in  the  Congress  for 
Joining  us  In  this  solemnity  of  the  visitation 
of  the  Statue  of  the  PUgrlm  Virgin  of  Fatima 
to  our  church. 

As  you  know,  Fatima  and  Russia  are  re- 
lated in  a  very  special  way:  precisely  In  1017, 
at  opposite  sxtramlUes  at  Kurope  were  ac- 
complished two  great  evente:  tn  Rxissla — 
revolution  and  the  advent  of  the  powers  of 
darkness;  In  Portugal — the  apparition  of 
Our  Lady  In  Fatima. 

The  Divine  Provldenoe,  by  this  very  fact, 
revealed  In  aO  clarity  the  tmlqua  roles  of 
these  two  peoples:  to  thi  Russians  was  given 
long  and  grsat  suffering;  to  the  Portuguese 
was  glvMi  Fatima  where,  to  the  throne  of 
tbe  Queen  of  Heaven,  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  might  bring  their  hearts,  fervently 
consumed  In  prayer  to  the  Lord,  for  the 
scHvly-trled  Russian  peo{de.  For  In  very 
truth  on  tbe  expenses  in  deeply  aflUcted' 
Russia,  two  armlas  have  been  trying  their 
weapons,  on  one  hand  the  army  of  Christ 
and  on  the  other  hand  tbe  army  ot  Satan; 
and  from  the  Issue  of  this  mighty  battle  de- 
pends, in  these  our  days,  the  fate  of  many 
natlcms  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  the 
final  victory  wlU  be  ours,  for  the  Blessed 
Mother  at  Fatima  declared:  "In  the  end  my 
Immaculate  Heart  will  conquer  .  .  .  The 
Holy  Fathv  will  consecrate  Russia  to  ms. 
Russia  will  be  converted  to  Ood  and  an  era 
of  peace  wlU  be  conceded  to  humanity". 

So.  let  us  lift  up  our  hsarto  to  the  helghte 
of  Heaven  and  Heaven's  Queen  I  Let  us  ap- 
peal ardently,  with  the  words  of  our  Byaan- 
tins  Liturgy  to  Her  benevolent  patronage: 
"Other  help  we  have  none,  but,  O  Thso- 
tokos  .  .  .  For  the  peace  in  the  whcde  world, 
for  the  preservation  of  all  right  believing 
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Christians  and  for  the  union  of  them  all, 
let  us  pray  to  the  Lord"! 

Cwtaln  changes  that  are  taking  place  In 
the  policies  of  the  Sovlete  are  drawing  at- 
tention throughout  the  world.  It  was  due 
to  such  changes  that  this  year  a  Delegate 
of  the  Holy  See  was  able  to  go  to  Moscow, 
after  a  member  ot  the  Soviet  government 
had  gone  to  Rome  and  visited  the  Pope. 

But  Btm  In  BusBla  the  bSUevsrs  are  per- 
secuted! Bsoent  dooumente  prove  that  the 
number  of  the  dissenters  Is  growing.  Their 
coiuageous  stand  for  their  freedom  and  their 
faith,  more  than  any  poUtlcal  dialogue,  will 
bring  tbe  changes  that  the  Russian  people 
are  longing  for. 

One  of  theee  dissenters,  tbe  Nobel  Prize 
Laureate  for  Literature  in  1970,  Aleksandr 
Solzbenitsy,  expressed  bis  confidence  in  Ood 
and  In  bis  fellow  men  in  this  beautiful 
prayer:  "How  easy  it  is  for  me  te  Uve  with 
you.  Lord  I  How  easy  It  Is  for  me  to  believe 
in  yout  When  my  thoughte  get  stuck  or  my 
mind  coUapses,  when  the  cleverest  people  see 
no  further  than  this  evening  and  do  not 
know  what  must  be  done  tomorrow,  you  send 
down  to  me  clear  confidence  that  you  exist 
and  that  you  will  ensure  that  not  all  the 
ways  of  goodness  are  blocked.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  earthly  fame  I  look  round  with  wonder 
at  that  road  through  hopelessness  to  this 
point,  from  which  even  I  have  been  able  to 
shed  abroad  among  men  tbe  refujgenoe  of 
your  glory.  And  you  wUl  grant  me  to  express 
this  as  much  as  Is  neceesary.  And  Insofar 
as  I  am  not  able  to  do  It,  that  means  you 
have  allotted  this  to  others". 

Tes,  among  these  "others"  are  we,  because 
we  should  bear  In  mind  that  progress  In  Rus- 
sia  will  largtiy  depend  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  advancement  of  tbe  people  In  free 
Christian  countries  themselvee.  Let  us,  then, 
make  of  the  visitation  of  the  Pilgrim  Virgin 
Statue  of  Fatima  to  our  church  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  our  nation  and  an  act  of  repara- 
tion for  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  tbe  world. 
O  Mary,  whom  we  hall  as  Refuge  of  sinners. 
Comforter  of  the  aflUcted  and  Cause  of  ova 
Joy,  have  mercy  upon  us  I  PresvlataU  Bogor- 
oditse,  spasl  Rosslul  O  Most  Holy  Theotokos. 
save  Russia!  Amen. 


CITIZEN  OUTCRY  AOAINST  ABUSE 
OF  PUBLIC  AIRWAVES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Mzw  nasxT 
IN  THK  HOUBK  OF  RKPBK8KNTATIVKS 
*  Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  oon- 
tlmilng  encouragement  that  J  find  my 
constituency  realizing  that  the  things  we 
do  here  in  the  Congress  affect- everyone 
and  that  we  abrogate  our  reqxmsibility 
when  we  begin  to  operate  In  a  hollow  box, 
hoping  to  hear  nothing  more  than  our 
own  echo.  Putting  it  more  specifically, 
the  right  of  the  American  people  to  ex- 
pect that  the  public  airwaves  are  not 
being  abused,  and  the  belief  that  that  ex- 
pectation will  be  fulfilled,  must  subordi- 
nate any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
people's  representatives  to  react  out  of 
self-preservation. 

It  should  still  be  very  fresh  in  every- 
one's mind  that  the  deceit  perpetrated  by 
CBS  In  the  preparation  and  telecasting 
of  Its  documentary,  "The  Selling  of  The 
Pentagon."  Is  now  widely  reoognted. 
Nonetheless,  this  body  rejected  a  move 
that  would  have  brought  CBS  officials 
and  the  materials  In  connection  with  that 
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documentary  before  the  mvroiHlate 
ctmimlttee  of  the  House  having  the  legis- 
lative reaponalbllity  to  insure  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  nae  of  the  pubUc  airwaves.  A 
substantial  number  of  Members,  Includ- 
ing myself,  did  not  view  the  matto'  as  a 
pure  "freedom  of  the  press"  issue,  bul 
recognized  a  reqx>nslblll^  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  CBS  obviously  failed  to 
honor. 

A  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents is  Indicative  of  the  outcry  that 
will  be  heard  more  and  more  frequently 
If  the  Congress  will  not  exercise  Its  legis- 
lative discretion  in  a  constitutional  regu- 
lation of  the  public  airwaves.  The  letter 
follows: 

JULT  22, 1971. 

Hon.  JOHir  B.  HXTNT, 

House  of  Bepreeentativet." 
Washington,  DX3.         * 

Desx  CoNcaxasMAif  Hmtr:  I  would  llks 
you  to  know  that  I  agree  with  your  vote  to 
oppoee  the  move  to  klU  the  citation  against 
CBS. 

I  am  Just  sorry  that  there  are  so  many  gut- 
less Members  of  the  House  who  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
when  it's  tlnM  to  stand  up  to.  and  buck  up 
against,  tbe  "giants." 

I  believe  we  the  people  have  as  much  tight 
to  know  If  CBS  doctored  up  (Ite)  documen- 
tary of  February  38.  1971  ("The  Stillng  of 
The  Pentagon  *)  as  they,  the  TV  and  news 
media  say  they  have  irtien  they  show  and 
print  stolen  documenta  (T^e  Pentagon 
Papers).  I  believe  in  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  free  preea  concept,  but  a  truthful, 
fully  truthful,  free  prees. 

I  also  would  like  to  state  that  I  beUeve 
that  the  person  or  persons  who  stole  the 
Pentagon  Papers  should  be  prosecuted  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law. 

Congratulations  on  your  vote,  and  you  have 
my  full  support. 

Respectfully, 

ViNcnrr  J.  Asat 


GREEK  JUNTA'S  CRIMES  EXPOSED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAurcama 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  BKPBKSKNTATTVKB 

Thurwdav,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  attention 
to  a  letter  written  by  my  good  friend, 
Maurice  Ooldbloom.  which  was  recently 
printed  In  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Ooldbloom.  who  has  testified  numerous 
times  before  congresslanal  ccnnmlttees 
on  the  subject  of  the  presoit  Qredc 
Oovemment.  is  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  the  subject  of  the  antidemocratic 
excesses  of  the  Greek  Junta.  I  feel  that 
his  comments  on  the  torture  perpetrated 
by  the  Greek  regime  is  worth  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members. 

The  comments  follow: 


juitTA's  Ciacxs 
To  the  Korroa: 

The  denials  by  Ambsssador  Vltsaxls  and 
prsss  service  director  Kamarlnsas  (lettan 
July  6  and  July  15]  that  poUtleal  prtsoo- 
ers  and  torture  exist  In  Qreeee  surpsas  < 
the  Junto's  usoal  Impudence. 

Mr.  Kamarlnsas  """'''^'"*ti1  the 
Bll.  the  soens  of  notorioos  tortures.  One 
victim  was  the  historian  and  sooUdoglBt 
QensbnoB  Motaras.  UhotaaUsgsnd  by  ths 
prosscutlon,  hs  told  at  his  trial  of  his  suffer- 
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ingi  en  ttw  lUi.  Nftval  Pattr 

Pmleotosoa  did  not  tmtxtr.  be  died  tindar 

tocttm  there. 

Tour  exoeUent  July  5  editorial  eqdodae 
the  AmbMaador^  eUtm  that  eU  pcdltteal 
prlaonen  have  been  rdeased  and  ehowe  that 
the  closing  of  Leros  left  hundrada  In^rlaoned 
by  oourta-martlal  or  awaiting  trial.  Bat 
thlnci  ate  eren  worse  than  you  indicate. 
Tbose  treed  ftom  Leros  after  four  years' 
Imprisonment  were  often  exiled  to  remote 
vUlages;  60.  the  junta  said,  of  the  last  aoo 
alone.  Others,  including  Center  Union 
M.F.'S  and  royalist  officers,  were  already  In 
forced  residence,  some  deq>lte  coort  deci- 
sions that  their  exile  violates  the  Junta's  own 
laws.  Those  In  administrative  detention, 
whoee  existence  Mr.  Vltsaxls  expressly  denies, 
thus  probably  exceed  150. 

On  April  11  the  junta  organ  Mteftherot 
Kotmot  (Free  Worldr)  said  1.985  persons 
had  been  Imprisoned  by  courts-martial  and 
500  amnestied.  Agence  France  Presse  Con- 
cluded that  1,486  remained.  Junta  soiirces 
replied  that  expirations  of  sentences  left 
only  about  450.  But  twenty  trials  picked  at 
random,  with  131  prison  sentences,  show 
only  nine  short  enough  to  have  expired,  so 
that  460  Is  almost  certainly  far  too  low. 

The  junta  oaually  does  not  announce  ar- 
rests; they  become  known  only  when  the 
victims  are  tried  or  tbetr  friends  succeed 
tn  reaching  the  press.  Over  300  were  arrested 
In  Athens  alone  from  the  end  of  November 
to  the  end  of  January;  at  least  three-fourths 
are  still  In  prison,  untried.  An  estimate 
of  600  "held  for  investigation"  is  conserva- 
tive. It  is  between  arrest  and  trial  that  the 
tortures  occur. 

MAoaicx  J.  QotoauMit, 
Editor,   Newt   of  Greece,  New    York, 
July  17, 1971 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  GREECE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  TBI  HOUBB  OP  BKPBXBXNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the  action 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  shutting  off  the  flow  of  military 
supplies  to  our  NATO  ally  Greece,  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  my  colleagues: 

JTTLT   20,    1971. 

To  the  editor: 

DxAi  Sn:  The  decision  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  suspend  military  aid  to 
Greece,  is  a  repetition  of  a  mistalre  already 
twice  made. 

After  the  April  2l8t  Revolution,  President 
Johnson  decided  to  suspend  the  shipments 
of  heavy  arms  to  Greece.  Later,  In  October 
1968,  In  the  light  of  developments  in  Ssstem 
■urope  and  the  Balkans,  and  eapeclally  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Warsaw  Pact 
Troops,  the  n.S.  Oovenmtent  decided  to 
partly  lift  the  suspension  of  military  aid  to 
Greece.  This  decision  was  taken  to  enable 
Greece  to  fulfill  her  obligations  as  a  NATO 
member.  In  other  words.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  previous  decision  taken  by  President 
Johnson  was  a  mistake.  A  mistake  directed 
against  the  security  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  united  states  itself. 

However,  after  the  parenthesis  caused  by 
the  events  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  grant  of 
heavy  arms  to  Greece  was  completely  sus- 
pended. This  suspension  was  lifted  again  in 
September  1970  in  the  light  of  developments 
In  the  iBstem  Mediterranean,  where  the 
strategic  situation  was  n4>ldly  changing  In 
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favor  of  Russia.  It  was  thus  once  again 
proved  that  the  InaUtence  of  limiting  the 
military  aid  to  Greece,  evm  after  1968.  was 
another  mistake. 

One  would  expect  that  In  view  of  such 
previous  experlencee,  every  noise  about  sus- 
pending military  aid  to  Greece  would  cease 
at  least  In  the  responsible  bodies  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
But  the  opposite  has  been  noted  .  .  . 

History  has  taught  us  that  the  repetition 
of  such  mlBtakes.  has  caused  millions  of 
Innocent  people  to  perish  and  m»nnn»  of 
othen  to  suffer.  Let's  hope  that  this  time 
we  shall  deceive  History. 
Sincerely  yo\m, 

TBXASSTVOUtOS   KSMMITfXAS, 

Director,  Preu  and  Information  Service. 


July  30,  1971 


PMC  COLLEGE  STARTS  PROGRAM 
TO  RETRAIN  UNEMPLOYED  EN- 
GINEERS AND  OTHER  PROFES- 
SIONALS 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or   PXNNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBXSENTAT1VE8 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
numerous  unemployed  professionally 
trained  people  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. This  is  true  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ninth  Congressional  District  as  w^. 

May  I  commend  PMC  College  for  their 
action  in  seeking  a  solution.  A  deferred 
tuition  program  to  retrain  unemployed 
engineers,  scientists,  teachers  and  oth- 
er professionals  for  new  careers  was  un- 
veiled recently  by  this  college  located  in 
Chester.  Pa.  The  suburban  Philadelphia 
college  is  coeducational  with  students 
from  35  States  and  24  foreign  coimtries. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Murphy,  vice  president 
and  dean  of  the  college,  said  the  innova- 
tive program  to  be  known  as  Program 
Crossroad,  begins  this  fall  and  is  de- 
signed to  allow  unemployed  profes- 
sionals to  return  to  college  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  "refresher"  courses 
and  as  "a  means  of  updating  knowledge, 
acquiring  new  slEills  to  expand  0KX>r- 
tunities  for  employment  or  preparing  for 
an  entirely  new  career."  Courses  may  be 
taken  in  the  day  or  evening  schools. 

Under  Program  Crossroad,  unem- 
ployed professionals  could  defer  tui- 
tion costs  imtil  6  months  after  they  are 
working  full  time  In  thler  new  profes- 
sion.. No  interest  charges  will  be  made 
and  applicants  will  have  a  maximum  of 
2^  years  from  registration  to  first  pay- 
ment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  rQX)rts  that  2,000  en- 
gineers, scientists  and  oUier  professional 
workers  in  the  eight-county  area  are 
currently  drawing  imemployment  com- 
pensation, and  estimates  that  about 
9,000  prcxlssionals  have  received  lay-off 
notices. 

Courses  available  at  the  graduate 
level  would  be  in  engineering  and  eco- 
nomics and  management.  Courses  at  the 
undergraduailb  levd  would  be  in  liberal 
arts,  social  and  i^iysical  sciences,  teach- 
er education,  nureing,  economics  and 
managemoit,  and  engineering. 

Dr.  Murphy  explained — 


floma  wnglnssfs  have  ezperteDoe  and  train- 
ing In  narrow  areas  of  specialisation.  With 
additional  education,  they  oould  move  Into 
problem-oriented  areas  like  urban  engineer- 
ing, environmental  engineering  and  systems 
engineering. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST  THE  ENTRY  OP 
DESTRUCTIVE  ANIMAL  DISEASES 
AND  PESTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVB8 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
act  of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended  (21 
UB.C.  114b,  suppl.  V)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co(^>erate 
with  the  Government  of  the  Rci;>ublic 
of  Mexico  in  carrying  out  operations  or 
measiires  to  eradicate,  suppress,  or  con- 
trol, or  to  prevent  or  retard  foot-tmd- 
mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  or  screw  worm 
when  such  actions  are  deemed  necessary 
to  protect  the  Uvestock  and  related  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  July  6,  1968  (21  U.S.C.  114d- 
2,  suppl.  V)  authorizes  USDA  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  several  governments  of  Cen- 
tral America  in  carrying  out  operations 
or  measures  to  prevent  or  retard,  sup- 
press, or  control,  or  to  eradicate  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
each  of  these  statutes  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  include  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis,  African  swine 
fever,  or  any  communicable  disease  of 
animaiB  whenever  the  Secreta^  deems 
actions  are  necessary  to  protec^^e  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  related  industries  of 
the  United  States.  USDA  is  conducting 
a  day-by-day  battle  to  keep  out  destruc- 
tive animal  diseases  and  pests  from  for- 
eign countries.  An  inspection  force  of 
veterinary  and  trained  lay  Inspection 
personnel  is  on  duty  at  air,  ocean,  and 
land  ports  of  entry.  These  Inspectors  are 
enforcing  agricultural  inspection  and 
quarantine  measures  designed  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  animal  diseases  and 
pests  capable  of  causing  severe  economic 
damage  to  the  livestock  and  poultry  in- 
dustries of  this  country.  The  Congress 
has  supported  USDA  in  these  efforts  by 
increasing  appropriations  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  inspection  force  at  ports 
of  entry  to  meet  the  increased  workload. 

We  must  recognize  that  ever-expand- 
ing world  trade  and  travel  continues  to 
Increase  the  threat  of  disease  from 
abroad  gaining  entry  into  this  country. 
We  must  increase  our  protective  mea- 
sures to  guard  against  such  animal  dis- 
eases as  African  swine  fever  and 
Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  greatly  increase  our  ability  to  keep 
out  destructive  animal  diseases.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  obtaining 
swift  passage  of  these  bills. 


